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PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE     0  2^^   CONGRESS,    FIRST    SESSION 


SENATE— rwesrfai/,  February  2,  1971 


(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January  26,  1971) 


The  Senate  met  at  11:15  o'clock  a.m., 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Ellender). 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Eternal  God,  whom  the  pure  in  heart 
see  and  the  loving  know,  keep  ever  be- 
fore us  the  holy  vision  of  a  new  and  bet- 
ter world,  where  men  are  transformed 
and  made  new  by  the  power  of  Thy 
spirit,  where  justice  abides  and  brother- 
hood prevails.  Make  us  bold  In  purpose 
and  audacious  in  action  for  the  healing 
of  the  nations  and  the  bringing  of  peace. 

Bless  this  Nation  which  Thou  hast 
given  us  for  our  heritage.  Give  us  grace 
to  bridge  the  chaita  between  man  and 
man  and  nation  and  nation.  Guide  our 
leaders  by  Thy  higher  wisdom  and  lead 
us  in  the  way  everlasting. 

We  pray  in  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Monday,.  February  1, 
1971,  be  approved. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


SENATOR  FROM  GEORGIA 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  pre- 
sent the  certificate  of  appointment  of 
the  Honorable  David  H.  Gambrell  to  the 
U.S.  Senate,  to  succeed  the  Honorable 
Richard  Brevard  Russell,  signed  by  the 
Governor  of  Georgia.  I  ask  that  it  be 
read. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
certificate  of  appointment  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Certificatk    or    Appointment 
To  the   President   or   the    Senate   or   the 
Unfted  States: 

This  is  to  certify  that,  pursuant  to  the 
power  vested  In  me  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Georgia,  I,  Jimmy  Carter,  the  Governor  of 
•aid  State,  do  hereby  appoint  Honorable  Da- 
vid H.  Gambrell  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
a«orgla  to  represent  said  State  In  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  until  the  vacancy 
tl»«reln,  cavised  by  the  death  of  Honorable 
Richard  Brevard  Russell,  Is  filled  by  election 
u  provided  by  law. 

Witness :  His  Excellency  ova  Governor,  Jim- 
my Carter,   and   our  seal   hereto   affixed   at 
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the  State   Capitol   In  Atlanta,  Georgia,  this 
1st  day  of  Febniary,  In  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1971. 
By  the  Governor: 

JiMMT  Cabter,  Governor. 
Ben  W.  Poktson,  Jr., 

Secretary  of  State. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If  the 
Senator-designate  will  present  himself 
at  the  desk,  the  oath  of  office  will  be  ad- 
ministered to  him. 

Mr.  Gambrell,  escorted  by  Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE,  advanced  to  the  desk  of  the  Vice 
President;  the  oath  prescribed  by  law 
was  administered  to  him  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore;  and  he  subscribed  to 
the  oath  in  the  official  oath  book. 

[Applause,  Senators  rising.] 

RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  brief 
recess  for  the  purpose  of  greeting  our 
new  colleague. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon,  at  11  o'clock  and  20  min- 
utes a.m.,  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until 
11:24  a.m. 

On  expiration  of  the  recess,  the  Senate 
reassembled,  and  was  called  to  order  by 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen). 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  pend- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin),  I  won- 
der If  I  might  be  recognized  briefly  so 
that  what  I  say  now  I  will  not  have  to 
say  later. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  notwithstanding  the  previous  order, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Mansfield)  may  proceed,  and  that 
thereafter  other  Senators  may  proceed 
upon  being  recognized,  pending  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
prejudice  to  the  rights  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona,  it  is  so  ordered. 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator  from 
Montana  request? 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  will  make  the  re- 
quest for  3  minutes.  I  will  stay  within 
the  rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  recognized. 


UNFINISHED  BUSINESS  OF  THE 
91ST  CONGRESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  last 
Tuesday,  January  26,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress a  message  covering  what  was 
termed  the  "unfinished  business"  of  the 
91st  Congress.  In  listing  these  items  the 
President  requested  that  they  be  made 
the  first  order  of  business  for  the  92d 
Congress.  It  should  be  noted  that  some 
of  these  proposals  had  been  acted  upon 
by  the  Senate.  Some  were  passed  in  the 
form  in  which  they  were  submitted.  Oth- 
ers were  modified  to  meet  legitimate 
concerns.  It  is  my  understanding  that  all 
but  a  very  few  of  them  received  a  full 
degree  of  consideration. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  report  that  the 
President's  message  has  been  referred 
and  the  various  committees  involved 
have  been  appropriately  notified.  Draft 
proposals  on  the  various  items  mentioned 
by  the  President  in  this  message  are  be- 
ginning to  be  received  from  the  admin- 
istration. As  they  are  referred  to  the 
committees,  the  majority  leadership  is 
fully  confident  that  they  shall  receive 
the  appropriate  priority  fitting  for  a 
Presidential  request.  The  full  attention 
of  the  committees  is  thus  requested,  in- 
cluding necessary  hearings,  reports, 
studies,  investigations,  and  all  other  ac- 
tions involved  in  according  any  matter 
full  consideration. 

To  be  sure,  changes  will  be  made  in 
some  of  the  proposals  to  meet  various 
impairments  that  will  become  apparent 
during  consideration.  I  do  think,  how- 
ever, that  as  the  majority  party  in  the 
Senate,  we  are  obliged  to  pledge  our  full 
cooperation  in  considering  each  of  the 
President's  requests.  Therefore,  the  pro- 
gram outlined  in  this  message  will  be  dis- 
posed of  with  the  same  degree  of  dili- 
gence and  high  regard  that  is  accorded 
any  proposal  that  is  submitted  to  the 
Congress  as  a  request  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  have  directed 
that  a  compilation  of  Items  based  on  the 
President's  message  of  January  26  be 
prepared.  This  compilation  identifies  the 
measure  very  briefiy,  and  indicates  the 
date  on  which  any  supporting  draft  pro- 
posal was  forwarded.  I  ask  unanimous 
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consent  that  this  compilation  be  printed 
at  tills  point  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  belnc  no  objection,  the  compil*- 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRO,  as  follows: 
PSBKSENT   NnoN'a   Majok  Lbgislativx   Rmc- 

OMMINDATION8.      92d      CONCRSSS.      IST      SES- 
SION.       AS        CONTAINBB        IN        THX        SPECIAL 

MsesAGX  OF    1  34/71 

Farmers  Home  Administration — Insured 
Loans  (1969,  Special  Message  1  26,  71;  Draft 
1  27 '71;  Budget  1971). 

Rural  Telephone  Bank  (Special  Message 
1  26  71;  Draft  1,27/71;   Budget  1971). 

Stockpile  Dtspooals  (1970;  Special  Massage 
1  26  71;  Draft  1  27  71) 

Cost  Accounting  Standards  Board — Trans- 
fer of  Authority  to  Executive  Branch  (1970: 
Special  Message  1  28/71). 

Defense  Production  Amendments  (1970; 
Special  Message  1,26/71;  Drafts  1/27  and 
1   28  71) 

Federal  City  Bicentennial  Development 
Corporation  (1969;  8p«;lal  Message  1  26  71. 
Draft  1  29  71). 

Sliver  Certificates— Wrtteofls  (1970;  Spe- 
cial Message  1/26/71;  Draft  1/27/71). 

Small  Business  Reforms  (1970;  Special 
Message  1  26/71;  Draft  1/38/71). 

Natural  Oas  Act  Amendment  (1970;  Spe- 
cial Message  1/36/71;  Draft  1/27/71). 

Porta  and  Waterways  Safety  Act  (1970; 
Special  Message  1/36/71;  Draft  1,27  71). 

Vessel-to-Vessel  Radiotelephones  (1969: 
Special  Message  1/36/71;  Draft  1/37/71). 

Wholew>me  Fish  and  Fishery  Products  Act 
(1908;  Special  Meosago  1/36/71;  Draft 
1/37  71). 

Capitol  Program  Financing  Act  (1970; 
Special  Message  1/26  71;  Draft  1  37/71). 

USSR    TAXBS 

Aircraft,  mj-^king  (1970;  8p«:lal  Message 
1/36/71;  Draft  1  37,71;  Budget  1971). 

Highways  (1969;  Special  Message  1/26  71; 
Draft  1  27  71). 

Asian  Development  Bank— »100  MUUon 
Contribution  to  Special  Fund  (1970;  Special 
Message  1  26  71:  Budget  1971). 

Inter-American  Development  Bank — U.S. 
Contribution  (1970;  Special  Message 
1/36/71;  Budget  1971). 

Federal  Power  Commission — Authority  to 
Designate      Chairman       (Special      Message 

1   26  71).  „       .   , 

Orant  Consolidation  Act  (1969;  Special 
Message  1/36/71;  Draft  1/27/71). 

Joint  Funding  SlmpUflcatlon  Act  (1968; 
Special   Message    1/36/71;    Draft   1/37/71). 

Protection  of  Public  Buildings  by  OSA 
(1970:  Special  Message  1/36/71;  Draft 
1   37  71). 

Alaska  Native  Claims  (1969;  Special  Mes- 
sage 1/26/71;  Budget  1971) . 

Federal  Employees  Indian  Tribal  Organi- 
zation Transfer  Act  (1970;  Special  Message 
1  '26  71) 

Indian  ^  Control  Over  Federally  Funded 
Programs  In  Departments  of  Interior  and 
HEW  (1970;  Special  Message  1/36/71). 

Indian  Education,  etc. — Channelling  of 
Funds  Directly  to  Indian  Tribes  and  Com- 
munities   (1»70;    Special    Message    1/38/71). 

Indian  Financing  Act  (1970;  Special  Mes- 
sage 1/36/71). 

Indian  Tmat  Counsel  Authority — Estab- 
Ilalinwnt  (1S70;  Special  Message  1/36/71). 

Interior  Department — Additional  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Indian  and  Territorial  Af- 
fairs (1970;  Special  Message  1/36/71). 

Long-Term  Leasing  of  Indian  Lands  ( 1070; 
Special  Message  1/36/71). 

Mlcroneslan  Compensation  and  Claims 
Commission  (1070;  ^paclal  Manage  1/96/71; 
Draft  1/38/71) 

Repeal  of  PoMcy  of  Termination  of  Trust- 
eeship Relationship  Betw«en  Federal  Oovern- 
nMDt  aad  Indiana    (1970;    8p«3lal  Message 

i/a«/7i). 


Licensing  of  Nuclear  Power  Reactors — Fees 
(Special  Message  1  26  71;  Draft  1/29,71). 

Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  Amend- 
menU  (19«0;  Special  Message  1/38/71;  Draft 
1  37/71). 

Non  testimonial  Identification — Judicial 
Orders  (1970;  Special  Message  1/36  71;  Draft 
1   27  71). 

Obscene  Materials — Prohibition  of  Trans- 
portation to  Minors  ( 1969;  Special  Message 
1  26  71;  Draft  1   28  71). 

Salacious  Advertising— Prohibition  of 
Transportation  (1969;  Special  Message 
1  26  71;  Draft  1   27  71  ). 

Wagering  Tax  Amendments  (  1969;  Special 
Message  1/36/71:  Draft  to  Finance  1  27  71). 

Drug  Identification  Act  (1969;  Special  Mes- 
aga   1   26  71:   Draft   1    28  71). 

Emergency  School  Aid  Act  (1970;  Special 
Message  1/26/71;  Draft  1  38/71;  Budget 
1971). 

Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers'  Com- 
pensation Act  Amendments  (1970;  Special 
Message   1   36  71;    Draft   1/26/71). 

National  Institute  of  Education — Estab- 
lishment (1970;  Special  Message  1/26/71; 
Draft  I '28/71;  Budget  1971). 

Burial  Allowance — Elimination  of  Dupll- 
caUon  (Special  Message  1'36'71;  Draft  1/28' 
71;  Budget  1971) 

Hospital  Care — Reimbursement  from  Pri- 
vate Insurers  (Special  Message  1,26/71;  Draft 
1  28/71;  Budget  1971). 

Tuberculosis  Disability  Compensation 
(1969;  Special  Message  1  26/71;  Draft 
1   28  71;  Budget  1971). 

Veterans'  Administration — Sale  of  Direct 
Loans  (1969;  Special  Message  1/36/71;  Draft 
1   28/71). 

Vietnam  Veterans  Education  Allowance 
(1970;  Special  Message  1/36/71;  Draft 
1   28  71). 


STATEMENT  OP  SENATOR  MANS- 
FIELD TO  DEMOCRATIC  CAUCUS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
made  by  me  on  January  21,  1971.  before 
the  Democratic  caucus  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statkment  or  Sznatob  Mikx  Mansfiklo  to 
Dkmocsatic  Caucttb 

We  meet  at  a  time  when  the  sounds  of 
war  In  Indochina  again  grow  ominous.  We 
meet  Just  as  the  official  Indicators  of  the 
nation's  econonxlc  activity  register  an  over- 
all decline  for  1989 — the  first  decline  In  a 
dozen  years. 

Let  me  say  that  reports  of  an  intensified 
U.S.  military  role  In  Cambodia  were  not  un- 
expected; nor  were  they  needed  to  remind 
us  that  there  Is  still  a  deadly  war  In  Indo- 
china. We  are  reminded  by  the  casualties — 
a  hundred  this  week,  a  hundred  the  week 
before,  a  hundred  next  week — the  oontlnum 
stretches  back  years  and  reaches  forward 
Into  the  Indefinite  future.  As  Members  of 
the  Senate,  we  know  those  casualties  not  as 
statistical  counts.  We  know  them  as  the  sons, 
husbands  and  friends  of  our  constituents. 

The  Senate  did  not  need,  either,  the  statis- 
tics of  economic  contraction  to  make  the 
ptolnt  of  a  recession.  Letters  of  the  unem- 
ployed to  Senators  teU  the  story  and  they 
tell  it  in  human  terms.  Senators  have  long 
been  aware  of  the  trend  In  the  economy.  We 
have  some  sense  of  what  Its  prolonged  per- 
sistence portends  for  the  nation. 

Abroad,  the  war  in  ladochlna.  At  home, 
the  recession.  We  do  not  estahllsh  the  over- 
riding questions  of  the  93nd  Congress.  They 
wUl  be  there  to  confront  us  at  the  beginning. 
Tt>gether  with  the  President  and  the  House, 
it  Ls  our  responsibility  to  see  to  It  that  tbey 
are  oct  there  at  the  end. 


To  be  sure,  from  the  outset  of  his  Ad- 
ministration, the  President  has  searched  for 
an  end  to  the  war.  He  has  striven  to  reduce 
U.S.  casualties  in  Indochina  and  to  cut  the 
costs  of  the  Involvecnent.  His  efforts  have 
achieved  a  great  deal  In  these  respects.  He 
has  withdrawn  tens  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans from  Vietnam.  In  so  doing,  he  has  had 
the  encouragement  of  Members  of  both  par- 
ties in  the  Senate.  Insofar  as  the  Majority 
Ls  concerned,  he  will  continue  to  have  full 
support  for  any — any — further  reductions  In 
the  presence  oi  the  United  States  forces — 
ground,  air,  sea  or  whatever,  in  this  ill-fated 
war. 

Pot  the  present,  however,  it  is  clear  that 
we  are  still  deeply  In  the  war  and  we  are  still 
committed  to  remain  until  the  end,  when- 
ever that  may  be.  It  is  the  form  of  the 
US  Involvement  which  has  been  changed; 
not  the  Involvement  itself.  In  so  saying,  I 
do  not  minimize  the  significance  of  that 
change.  It  has  saved  U.S.  lives  by  reducing 
our  presence  on  the  ground.  But  It  has  also 
enlarged  the  area  of  our  assumed  responsi- 
bility, from  South  Viet  Nam  where  it  was 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  Congress  to 
Include,  now,  all  of  Indochina.  If  we  have  less 
men  In  Southeast  Viet  Nam  we  have  at  the 
same  time  consigned  to  those  who  remain  a 
larger  geographic  area  of  responsibility.  If 
we  have  taken  Americans  out  of  zones  of 
combtft  in  South  Viet  Nam.  we  have  sent 
them  by  air  or  however  to  where  they  have 
not  been  before — into  Laos  and,  apparently, 
within  Inches  of  the  ground  In  Cambodia — 
In  connection  with  the  expansion  of  the 
war  into  those  other  two  countries.  In  short, 
we  may  be  In  a  war  of  different  tactics  but  it 
still  Is  a  war  In  which  we  are  Involved.  It  Is 
still  a  mistaken  war.  Americans  are  still 
dflQg  in  that  mistaken  war  which  does  not. 
Involve  the  vital  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Senator  shares  with  the  President  the 
responsibility  for  this  situation.  To  be  sure, 
In  a  most  proper  exercise  of  ConstltuUonal 
function,  Cooper-Church  was  an  effort  to 
Inhibit  the  deepening  of  the  American  In- 
volvement. Tet,  recent  news  accounts  sug- 
gest a  stretched  and,  perhaps,  distorted  In- 
terpretation of  the  Intent  of  that  lelgslatlon 
In  Indochina. 

In  his  Congress,  therefore,  there  must  be 
even  greater  vigilance.  Every  effort  must  be 
made,  In  concert  with  the  President,  to 
bring  the  actions  of  all  of  the  agencies  of 
this  government  into  the  line  with  the  de- 
sires of  this  nation — as  expressed  through 
lu  elected  officials — to  curb  the  Involve- 
ment— to  close  the  involvement  In  Indo- 
china. 

Until  the  tragedy  Is  ended,  the  Senate's 
concern  with  Indochina  cannot  end  and  will 
not  end.  There  are  but  two  vital  Interests  of 
this  nation.  In  my  Judgment,  which  Justify 
the  continuance  of  any  UJS.  military  presence 
In  this  mistaken  war.  One  U  the  safe  return 
of  the  prlsoners-of-war.  The  second  is  the 
safety  of  all  remaining  U.S.  forces  from 
Viet  Nam,  as  they  are  withdrawn  in  an 
orderly  fashion.  They  are  responsibilities 
which  mxist  take  precedence  over  the  inter- 
ests of  other  governments.  The  President 
will  have  my  support  and  I  believe  the 
support  of  Senators  on  both  sides  of  ttie 
aisle  In  the  singular  pursuit  of  these  ob- 
jectives through  negotiations. 

With  regard  to  the  economy,  both  the 
President  and  the  Congress — together  I  would 
hope — must  seek  out  new  Initiatives  to  erect 
a  firm  bulwark  against  rising  prices  and 
to  move  the  nation  out  of  the  economic 
doldrums.  Ways  must  be  sought  and  found 
to  strengthen  the  government's  resolve  and 
effectiveness  In  thU  connection.  The  human 
consequences  of  the  economic  recession  oan 
no  longer  be  Ignored.  U  the  Executive  Branch 
has  Its  responsibilities  In  this  connection, 
so,  too.  has  the  Congress.  Therefore,  the 
lieadershlp  makes  this  request  now  of  all 
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who  will  serve  as  Chairman  of  Committees 
of  the  Senate  which  deal  with  economic 
questions.  I  ask  that  they  put  their  Com- 
mittees to  work  without  delay,  on  the  basis 
of  the  President's  views  and  their  own  Initi- 
atives, in  order  to  develop  concrete  recom- 
mendations for  the  Senate.  The  Majority 
Leadership  pledges  every  cooperation  of  the 
Majority  Policy  Committee  in  moving  those 
recommendations  to  the  floor.    • 

There  will  be  neither  a  cut  In  prices  nor 
an  end  to  the  recession,  in  my  .udgment,  un- 
less the  Federal  government  keeps  a  rein 
on  expenditures  which  are  currently  so 
wasteful  of  the  nation's  resources.  An  end 
to  the  war  in  Viet  Nam,  for  example,  would 
be  the  greatest  single  foreseeable  contri- 
bution to  the  economic  welfare  and  social 
well-being  of  the  nation.  But  there  are  other 
aspects,  too.  of  our  foreign  relations  in 
which  gaping  holes  have  been  torn  in  the 
nation's  purse;  they  are  holes  which  must 
be  closed. 

In  this  connection,  it  would  be  my  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  expand  upon  the  steps 
which  were  taken  last  year  to  curb  anti- 
quated national  commitments  overseas.  We 
should  do  our  best  to  develop  legislation 
which  will  be  In  concert  with  the  Nixon  "low 
profile,  self-support  Doctrine."  There  Is,  for 
example,  still  the  case  of  the  massive  deploy- 
ment of  American  military  under  NATO. 
An  encampment  of  about  500,000  US.  mili- 
tary personnel  and  dependents  In  Europe  in 
the  year  1971  Is  In  consonance  with  neither 
a  "low  profile"  nor  the  great  capacity  of 
the  European  nations  for  self-supports. 
In  its  present  form,  the  deployment 
Is  a  wasteful  anachronism.  At  a  time 
of  economic  recession  at  home  it  Is  still 
being  maintained  in  a  most  extravagant  fash- 
Ion  An  estimated  914  billion  pours  out  of 
the  federal  ptirse  every  year  to  sustain  this 
esublishment.  I  would  hope,  therefore,  that 
the  President  would  Join  with  the  Senate  to 
stem  this  outflow  of  resources  which  are 
badly  needed  for  urgent  purposes  within 
the  nation.  However  It  is  done,  by  legisla- 
tion If  necessary,  ways  must  be  found  to 
bring  about  a  sharp  reduction  In  this  costly 
deployment. 

The  92nd  Congress,  I  believe,  would  also 
be  performing  a  necessary  public  service  by 
continuing  to  seek  to  cut  expenditures  for 
exotic  weap>ons  which  are  of  dubious  utility 
or  are  already  In  excessive  supply.  Over  the 
years,  billions,  perhaps,  tens  of  billions  have 
been  wasted  In  this  fashion,  as  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmlre)  so  ably  illus- 
trated In  the  last  Congress.  The  fact  Is  that 
we  can  HI  afford  the  kind  of  waste  lu  a  mili- 
tary budget  which,  at  »75  billion  annually, 
already  chews  the  lion's  share  of  federal  reve- 
nues and  contributes  greatly  to  the  rise  In 
prices. 

As  the  session  begins,  an  agenda  of  carry- 
over Items  from  the  last  Congress  will  con- 
front the  Senate.  These  Include  the  Super- 
sonic Transport  whoee  final  disposition  fell 
between  the  clashing  views  of  the  two  houses. 
There  Is  also  the  matter  of  the  Family  Assist- 
ance Plan,  which  Is  of  national  importance 
and  of  deep  Presidential  Interest.  The  subject 
U  one  for  priority  consideration  and  the  Joint 
leadership — Republican  and  Democratic — 
has  pledged  every  effort  to  try  to  see  that  it 
Is  so  treated. 

An  Increase  In  Social  Security  payments 
is  very  high  on  the  list  of  carry-over  business. 
The  Senate  agreed  to  a  10%  Increase  and  a 
minimum  payment  of  $100  at  the  close  of  last 
session.  It  would  be  my  hope,  therefore,  that 
the  final  enactment  of  this  proposal  can  be 
sccompllshed  before  early  spring  and  that  It 
wUl  be  back-dated  to  January  1,  1971. 

The  new  Congress  will  also  be  confronted 
by  many  new  questions.  Among  those  al- 
ready unveiled  U  the  matter  of  "revenue- 
•l»»rtng."  It  Is  not  so  much  a  new  concept 


as  It  Is  a  new  phrase.  In  one  way  or  another, 
the  federal  government  has  been  "sharing" 
revenues  with  the  states  and  localities  for 
decades  and  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Intergovemment  Re- 
lations has  held  general  hearings^on  new 
approaches  to  this  old  relationship  and  the 
President  has  urged  consideration  of  the 
question.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  key  ques- 
tion is  the  integrity  of  the  expenditures 
which  may  be  made  at  the  State  and  local 
levels  out  of  federally  collected  funds.  The 
phrase  "revenue-sharing"  must  not  become  a 
cover-all  for  lack  of  accountability  and  fiscal 
irresponsibility.  The  federal  revenues  are  the 
last  bulwark  between  this  nation  and  eco- 
nomic chaos  and  they  must  be  safeguarded. 
Moreover,  we  should  ailso  bear  In  mind  that 
the  hard-pressed  federal  taxpayer  and  the 
hard-pressed  state  taxpayer  Is  one  and  the 
same;  be  must  not  be  squeezed  further,  in 
the  name  of  "revenue  sharing."  Indeed,  some 
assurance  of  relief,  in  particular,  for  the 
small  property  owner  who  pays  a  variety  of 
taxes  In  every  commimlty  of  this  country 
may  w»ll  be  In  order  In  connection  with  any 
new  federal  revenue-sharing  scheme.  Ptnally, 
a  preliminary  study  of  the  range  of  burdens 
which  are  now  borne  by  taxpayers  and  the 
dlsparlUes  between  states  and  within  states 
might  well  be  a  necessary  preliminary  to  any 
intelligent  new  legislation  on  "revenue  shar- 
ing." 

The  continued  health  of  our  Federal  sys- 
tem certainly  requires  special  efforts  to  re- 
store fiscal  balance  as  among  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments.  Just  what  shape  such 
a  proposal  finally  takes,  however,  should  be 
determined  only  after  the  most  careful  in- 
vestigation by  the  Congress 

That  Is  not  to  say  that  Congress  can  Ig- 
nore the  enormous  financial  burdens  which 
now  fall  upon  the  localities  and  on  the 
metropolitan  areas  In  p>artlctilar.  There  is  no 
state  In  the  Uniwi  which  now  lacks  these 
areas  and  the  solutions  of  their  problems 
are  becoming  ever  more  national  In  scope.  In 
short,  the  issue  is  not  whether  the  federal 
government  should  help  more  than  It  Is  al- 
ready helping.  It  is  how  shall  the  federal  gov- 
ernment help? 

Initiatives  which  are  related  to  this  ques- 
tion may  be  expected  from  the  new  Congress; 
additional  Innovative  efforts  to  curb  pollu- 
tion, to  stimulate  housing,  to  Improve  edu- 
cational opportunities  and  medical  services 
and  to  extend  comprehensive  health  insiu-- 
ance  in  the  nation. 

The  war,  the  economy  and  the  great  range 
of  Issues  at  hand  establish  a  most  formidable 
reeponslblUty  for  the  Senate  in  the  next  two 
years.  There  Is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that 
the  practices  and  procedures  of  the  Senate — 
notably,  as  thev  operated  towards  the  end 
of  last  year — did  not  i^pear,  at  times,  to  be 
equal  to  that  responsibility. 

To  be  sure,  the  new  Congressional  Reor- 
ganization Act  will  lie  in  effort  this  year. 
Moreover,  the  Joint  Leadership  has  already 
given  Its  endorsement  to  an  array  of  proce- 
dtiral  innovations  which  were  suggested  by 
Senators  Cranston,  Hughes,  Saxbe  and 
Schwelker  and  I  have  asked  theee  Members  to 
continue  to  pursue  their  explorations  with 
the  fresh  viewpoints  of  relatively  recent  ar- 
rivals In  the  Senate.  Other  profXMels  may  be 
exoected  from  other  sources. 

When  that  has  been  said,  however,  it  seems 
to  me-  that  the  Senate  must  still  confront 
the  reality  that  the  %  cloture  rule  Is  a 
fundamental  part  of  the  difficulty.  This  rule 
enjoins  a  debate  so  protracted  that  In  times  of 
sharp  or  multiple  disagreement  It  Is  an  open 
Invitation  to  evaelon  and  an  inaction  bor- 
dering on  breakdown.  It  permits  the  con- 
sumption of  such  a  chunk  of  the  total  avail- 
able time  on  one  or  two  issues  that  the 
Senate  cannot  accotxunodate  to  the  balance 
of  the  great  load  of  work  whUA  Is  now  a 


coDtlnulng  reality  of  the  Congrece.  The  need 
for  a  change  In  Rule  XXTI.  It  seems  to  me, 
was  dexnonstrated  beyond  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt  during  the  last  session.  The  time  for 
a  change  is  now. 

As  the  Members  of  the  Conference  know, 
I  have  long  favored  %'s  cloture.  I  h(q>e  that 
the  Senate  will  be  able  to  look  to  the  merlu 
of  a  proposal  of  this  nature  this  year  and 
would  do  so  at  the  outset  of  the  session  and 
without  prolonged  debate. 

Whatever  changes  may  be  made  In  proce- 
dures, however,  I  must  stress  that  It  Is  the 
Leadership's  considered  Judgment,  today,  as 
It  was,  when  this  Leadership  began  a  decade 
ago,  that  there  Is  no  substitute  for  comity 
and  cooperation  among  the  members  of  the 
Senate — all  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
emd  twth  sides  of  the  aisle.  Insofar  as  the 
leadership  Is  concerned.  It  will  continue  to 
ftinctlon  on  that  basis,  and  no  other.  There 
will  be  no  steam  rollers:  no  parliamentary 
shenanigans.  There  Is  no  Indication  In  the 
legislative  history  of  the  Senate  of  recent 
decades  that  such  tactics  are  effective  In 
creating  a  body  of  constructive  legislation. 
Even  If  there  were,  the  Leadership  wquld  still 
not  be  a  party  to  them. 

We  are  members  of  a  majority,  to  be  sure, 
but  before  that  we  are — all  of  us — members 
of  the  Senate  with  one  vote  each  and  each 
entitled  to  equal  consideration.  What 
emerges  from  the  Senate  in  the  coming  Con- 
gress will  bear  the  mark  of  a  Majority.  It  will 
not  be,  however,  a  majority  composed  of 
Democrats  alone;  nor  of  Republicans  alone.  It 
will  be  a  m&Jorlty  of  the  Senate. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  differences  among  us. 
differences  between  Democrats,  between  the 
parties  and  between  the  Senate  and  the  Pres- 
ident. Differences,  notwithstanding,  we 
have — all  of  us — a  great  deal  In  common. 
There  Is  a  far  higher  stake  than  the  fate  of 
this  Majority.  There  Is  a  far  higher  stake 
than  the  political  fortunes  of  any  one  of  us. 
There  Is  the  stake  In  the  f  utiue  of  America 
and  our  individual  responsibilities  to  that 
future. 

Insofar  as  the  Senate  is  concerned,  there- 
fore. It  would  be  my  hope  that  the  politics 
of  1973  win  be  left  to  November  1972.  It 
would  be  my  hope  that  the  concern  of  the 
Congress  no  less  than  the  Administration  will 
be  with  the  needs  of  the  nation  now  and  In 
the  years  ahead.  That  Is  what  the  people  ask 
of  us.  That  Is  what  they  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect. That  la  what  the  Majority  Leadership 
sets  as  its  single  purpose  In  this  Senate  of 
the  92nd  Congress. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXII  OF  THE 
STANDma  RULES  OF  THE  SENATE 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Alleh)  .  The  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  pending  business,  which  the 
cleric  will  state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  reaolutl<»  (8.  Res.  9)  amending  rule 
Axii  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
with  respect  to  the  limitation  of  debate. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  to 
postpone  until  the  next  legislative  day 
the  consideration  of  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  9. 

Mr.  JbiANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF   ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  in  view  of  the  de- 
velopments which  have  occurred,  that  we 
have  a  portion  of  the  momlnR  hour  for 
the  conduct  of  morning  business  at  this 
time,  under  the  3-mlnute  limitation. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  Morning  busi- 
ness will  be  transacted. 

ORDER   FOR  RECESS   UNTIL 
11:15  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  Its  business  today. 
It  stand  in  recess  until  11 :  15  a.m.  tomor- 
row. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  PROXMIRE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimoiis  consent  that  to- 
morrow, immediately  following  the  lay- 
ing before  the  Senate  of  the  pending 
business,  the  approval  of  the  Journal,  if 
there  is  no  objection,  and  the  recognition 
of  the  able  majority  leader  and  the  able 
minority  leader,  under  the  standing  order 
of  January  29,  the  able  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  45  minutes,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  a  colloquy  with  other 
Senators. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  that  was  vacated  recognizing  the 
able  Senator  from  Arizona  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes  be  reinstated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

At  this  time,  the  Chair  recognizes  the 
dlstingiiished  Senator  from  Arizona  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  NONTARIFF  BAR- 
RIERS ON  CITRUS  GROWERS  IN 
ARIZONA  AND  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.   FANNIN.   Mr.   President,   during 
the  past   12  months  the  Congress  has 


been  intensely  concerned  with  matters 
relating  to  foreign  trade.  I  have  made 
several  statements  regarding  serious 
problems  in  foreign  trade,  and  I  Intro- 
duced a  bill  to  regulate  unfair  import 
practices. 

Our  trade  problems  have  not  gone 
away ;  they  have  become  even  more  acute 
as  time  has  passed. 

Mr.  President,  the  foreign  trade  policy 
of  the  United  States  since  World  War  n 
has  been  to  support  and  stimulate  free 
trade.  But  free  trade  requires  more  than 
the  removal  of  tariff  t>arriers. 

Through  a  series  of  negotiations  under 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade— GATT— tariffs  have  been  pro- 
gressively lowered  to  a  point  where  most 
Industrial  goods  are  now  exchanged  in 
increasing  amounts  and  with  Increasing 
ease  throughout  the  more  developed 
world. 

With  these  reductions,  tariffs  have  be- 
come relatively  unimportant  sus  a  factor 
in  restricting  international  trade.  Ob- 
stacles of  much  greater  importance  have 
sprung  up.  These  are  the  so-called  non- 
tariff  barriers  that  exist  in  different 
forms  in  most  countries.  The  most  trou- 
blesome on  these  nontariff  barriers  are 
national  buying  policies,  administrative 
procedures,  the  Indirect  subsidizations  of 
exports,  and  preferential  tariff  arrange- 
ments. 

Today  I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  one  very  serious  prob- 
lem being  caused  by  nontariff  barriers. 
This  situation  provides  a  good  example 
of  the  frustrations  encountered  by  many 
American  businessmen  seeking  to  do 
business  abroad. 

This  specific  case  Involves  citrus 
growers  In  Arizona  and  California  who 
are  fighting  to  maintain  their  historical 
access  to  markets  in  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community — EEC. 

The  first  exports  of  American  citrus  to 
Europe  began  in  the  late  1800's.  Exports 
in  significant  quantities  started  in  1930. 
The  EEC  represents  the  largest  overseas 
export  market  for  U.S.  fresh  citrus  ex- 
ports. Exports  to  the  world  market  from 
California  and  Arizona  over  the  last  5 
years  averaged  27  percent  of  gross  sales 
and  totaled  approximately  $70  million. 
Fresh  oranges  are  the  largest  earner  of 
foreign  exchange  of  all  fresh  and  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Thus,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  maintain  export  markets  not 
only  for  the  citrus  growers,  but  for  the 
entire  United  States. 

The  citrus  case  Is  one  which  should 
have  been  resolved  months  ago.  and 
would  have  been,  if  the  United  States 
had  been  defending  its  exporters.  The 
case  Involved  a  clear  cut  violation  of  the 
most  favored  nation — MFN — principle. 
It  is  significant  that  the  principle  in- 
volved is  the  cornerstone  of  the  general 
agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade.  For  with- 
out this  principle,  there  is  no  reason  for 
continuing  with  GATT.  This  may  sound 
like  a  startling  statement,  but  there  is 
no  point  in  deceiving  people  into  believ- 
ing that  GATT  is  useful,  when  in  fact  it 
Is  not  observed.  This  is  especially  true  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment advises  that  the  EEC  says  that  it  is 
not  interested  in  discussing  principles. 
Without  the  observance  of  ImlsIc  prin- 


ciples,  there  can  be  no  orderly  world 
trade. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  important  to  note 
that  five  of  the  six  members  of  the  EEC 
do  not  produce  citnis.  The  citrus  produc- 
ed in  Italy  is.  with  small  exception,  con- 
s\mied  in  Italy.  In  other  words,  the  EEC 
has  no  domestic  production  that  it  is 
protecting. 

The  current  citrus  fight  began  in  late 
1969.  On  September  1,  1969,  the  EEC 
signed  an  alleged  association  agreement 
with  Tunisia  and  Morocco.  The  principal 
purpose  was  to  grant  those  two  countries 
an  80-percent  reduction  in  the  common 
external  tariff  on  fresh  oranges  and 
lemons.  At  approximately  the  same  time 
but  not  by  treaty,  the  EEC  granted  a  40- 
percent  reduction  in  the  common  ex- 
ternal tariff  to  Spain  and  Israel  on 
oranges,  lemons,  and  grapefruit. 

Brazil,  South  Africa,  and  the  United 
States,  the  three  major  non-Mediter- 
ranean suppliers  of  citrus,  protested  this 
action  to  GATT.  The  EEC,  recognizing 
the  Illegality  of  its  action,  requested  a 
waiver  of  the  MFN  rule.  A  working  party 
was  organized  to  study  the  tariff  reduc- 
tions. It  became  apparent  that  the  waiver 
the  EEC  requested  on  the  preferential 
duty  reductions  to  Spain  and  Israel 
would  not  be  granted.  Rather  than  re- 
ceive a  negative  vote,  the  EEC  withdrew 
its  request  for  a  waiver  and  said  it  would 
withdraw  the  duty  reductions  to  Spain 
and  Israel. 

Although  the  EEC  announced  that  It 
would  take  this  action  in  January,  it  did 
not  do  so  until  April  and  the  action  was 
not  effective  until  May.  This  had  the 
effect  of  allowing  Spain  and  Israel  to  en- 
Joy  the  preferential  duty  reduction  dur- 
ing the  major  part  of  their  shipping  sea- 
son. Additionally,  on  October  1,  1970, 
treaties  between  the  EEC,  Spain,  and 
Israel  reestablished  the  discriminatory 
40-percent  duty  reduction. 

The  effect  of  the  preferences  In  1970. 
the  first  year  of  their  existence,  was  a 
direct  loss  of  $2  Va  million  to  citrus  grow- 
ers in  Arizona  and  California.  In  the 
Netherlands  market,  for  example,  each 
country  with  a  preference  increased  Its 
market  share  while  every  countrj*  with- 
out a  preference  decreased  its  market 
share. 

The  California -Arizona  Citrus  League 
on  behalf  of  the  producers  of  fresh  citrus 
for  export  requested  a  hearing  as  pro- 
vided for  In  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962.  Evidence  was  presented  at  that 
hearing  documenting  the  illegality  of  the 
EEC's  action.  The  United  States  has  since 
stated  publicly  that  the  EEC  action  was 
illegal,  and  asked  to  consult  with  the 
EEC  under  the  applicable  provision  of 
GATT.  The  consultation  took  place 
January  18,  1971.  In  Brussels.  The  ECC 
admitted  It  was  discriminating,  but  said 
it  did  not  matter.  A  second  meeting  Is 
scheduled  for  February  15-20. 

The  Importance  of  this  case  is  so  sig- 
nificant that  In  August  of  1970,  I  per- 
sonally appeared  and  testified  at  the 
hearing  held  pursuant  to  section  252  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  I  did 
this  because  of  my  conviction  that  the 
United  States  must  achieve  MFN  treat- 
ment or  else  come  to  realize  that  Its 
trading  partners  have  no  Interest  in 
dealing  fairly  with  the  United  States. 
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In  order  to  maintain  the  credltablllty 
of  the  United  States  In  world  trade  and 
to  emphasize  to  the  EEC  that  the  United 
States  will  not  allow  other  trading  blocs 
to  discriminate  against  It,  the  United 
States  must  win  this  fight  for  equal  treat- 
ment. 

Unless  the  most  favored  nation  prin- 
ciple can  be  firmly  reestablished  through 
this  action,  the  entire  structure  of  the 
fair  trade  noles  established  by  GATT 
will  be  further,  and  perhaps  fatally, 
undermined. 

The  Importance  to  the  United  States 
of  obtaining  a  MFN  solution  cannot  be 
overstated.  While  citrus  Is  the  commod- 
ity concerned  this  time,  next  time  It  could 
be  any  Industrial  or  s^ricultural  com- 
modity. If  the  EEC  ia  willing  to  disre- 
gard its  commitment  to  observe  the 
most  favored  nation  principle  embodied 
in  GATT,  then  It  cannot  be  trusted  to 
observe  any  other  commitment.  If  the 
EEC  wishes  continued  access  to  the  U.S. 
market,  then  it  must  permit  U.S.  prod- 
ucts to  enter  its  market  without  dis- 
crimination. 

The  citrus  case  Is  fortunate  In  that 
both  the  principle  and  damages  sustained 
are  clear  cut  and  well  documented.  If 
the  United  States  cannot  obtain  most- 
lavored-nation  treatment  for  Itself,  this 
will  be  another  clear  signal  of  the  need 
to  reexamine  the  GATT  agreement  to  as- 
certain whether  these  provisions  offer 
the  United  States  full  reciprocity  In  In- 
ternational trade. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  for  negotiat- 
ing a  solution  is  fast  running  out.  I 
would  hope  that  the  Department  of 
State  can  remedy  the  discriminatory 
EEC  practices  under  existing  provisions 
of  law.  However,  if  the  Department  of 
State  falls  to  resolve  the  Issue,  It  wUl 
become  necessary  to  enact  legislation 
which  will  affect  the  Imports  of  EEC 
products  into  this  country.  There  is 
strong  support  in  the  Senate  for  a  trade 
bill.  Last  year,  such  a  bill  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  would  not 
be  dlfBcult  to  use  an  Important  House 
bill  as  a  vehicle  for  an  amendment  forc- 
ing a  re,solution  of  the  citrus  fruit  prob- 
lem which  Is  vital  to  the  economy  of  the 
State  of  Arizona — as  well  as  California, 
Texas,  Florida,  and  other  States. 

If  the  State  Department  refuses  to 
face  the  Issue  squarely,  the  Congress 
will  be  forced  to  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


MESSAGES   FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  REPORT: 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
H.  DOC.  NO.  92-42) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanjring  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Sciences: 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  this  first  year  of  the  new  decade,  we 
have  been  working  to  establish  a  firm 
basis  for  a  balanced  national  aeronau- 
tics and  space  program  which  is  compati- 
ble with  our  national  priorities,  goals  and 
resources  and  which  Insures  continuing 
progress  throughout  the  decade.  1970 
has  been  a  year  of  transition  from  past 
successes  to  new  challenges. 

The  activities  of  our  space  program 
during  the  year  are  consistent  with  the 
recommendations  I  made  in  March  for  a 
balanced  space  program.  Our  goals  are 
continued  exploration,  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  practical  applications.  The 
technology  acquired  through  our  space 
programs  has  many  practical  applica- 
tions on  earth  ranging  from  communica- 
tions, meteorology  and  navigation  to 
agriculture,  education  and  transporta- 
tion. 

Specific  objectives  guide  our  space  en- 
deavors. We  should  continue  to  explore 
the  moon  and  incresise  the  scientific  re- 
turn on  the  investment  in  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram. We  should  also  continue  to  explore 
the  planets  of  our  solar  system  and  the 
xmlverse.  We  must  strive  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  space  operations.  We  should  try 
to  expand  our  knowledge  of  man's  abil- 
ity to  perform  productively  in  the  hostile 
environment  of  space  and  to  relate  this 
knowledge  to  uses  here  on  earth.  We 
must  apply  space-related  technology  to 
the  critical  assessment  of  our  environ- 
ment and  to  the  effective  use  of  our  re- 
sources. We  should  also  promote  inter- 
national cooperation  in  our  space 
program  by  pursuing  joint  space  ven- 
tures, exchanging  scientific  and  tech- 
nical knowledge,  and  assisting  in  the 
practical  application  of  this  knowledge. 
We  are  greatly  encouraged  by  European 
Interest  In  joUjlng  us  In  cooperative  post- 
Apollo  planning. 

From  our  aeronautics  activities  have 
come  substantial  contributions  to  con- 
tinued U.S.  pre-eminence  in  civil  avia- 
tion, major  Improvements  in  aeronauti- 
cal services,  and  impressive  developments 
in  a  sound  SST  program.  This  year  has 
been  the  initiation  of  new  military  aero- 
nautics programs  that  will  enhance  our 
national  security.  We  must  consider 
other  new  means  to  Insure  that  our  na- 
tional aeronautics  program  is  given  the 
opportunity  and  encouragement  to  con- 
tribute to  our  national  well-being. 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  Congress 
this  report  of  our  national  aeronautics 
and  space  activities  during  1970.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  admira- 
tion for  the  men  and  women  whose  de- 
votion, courage  and  creativity  have  made 
our  aeronautics  and  space  progress  a 
source  of  national  pride. 

Richard  Ndcon. 

The  White  House,  February  2,  1971. 


REPORT  OP  THE  CORPORATION 
FOR  PUBLIC  BROADCASTING- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 


was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  396(1)  of 
the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967,  as 
amended,  I  hereby  transmit  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  covering  the  fiscal  yecu* 
July  1,  1968  to  June  30,  1969. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  February  2. 1971. 


PROPOSED  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  EXECUTIVE  SERVICE — 
MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  92-41) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  my  State  of  the  Union  message,  one 
of  the  six  great  goals  that  I  proposed 
to  the  Congress  was  a  renewal  of  the 
Federal  Government  Itself  through  a 
sweeping  leorganization  of  the  executive 
branch.  The  structural  changes  I  out- 
lined would  enable  us  to  bring  greater 
coherence  to  the  management  of  Federal 
programs,  and  to  raise  them  to  a  new 
level  of  effectiveness.  But  even  the  best 
of  structures  requires  the  effective  utili- 
zation of  highly  qualified  people.  The 
need  for  the  best  people  and  for  mak- 
ing the  best  use  of  their  talents  be- 
comes more  vital  as  we  improve  the 
structure  and  organization  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

It  Is  on  our  Federal  executives — both 
career  and  non-career — that  the  task  of 
translating  broad  public  policy  Into  oper- 
ational reality  rests  most  heavily.  These 
men  and  women  are  among  the  most 
valuable  resources  that  we  have  as 
a  government.  We  must  not  use  them 
wastefully.  We  must  not  let  their  talents 
and  their  dedication  be  squandered.  And 
we  must  constantly  seek  better  ways  of 
attracting  into  the  executive  ranks  of 
the  Federal  service  new  people  with  the 
capacity  and  the  drive  to  help  us  meet 
our  national  needs. 

The  time  has  come,  therefore,  to  take 
a  critical  look  at  the  existing  Federal 
system  for  selecting,  training,  assigning 
and  rewarding  executive  manpower,  and 
to  see  whether  It  cannot  be  improved. 
We  have  carried  out  such  an  examina- 
tion, and  have  concluded  that  It  can  be 
significantly  improved  by  incorporating 
principles  of  modem  personnel  manage- 
ment. 

For  some  time  now,  the  Government's 
executive  manpower  systems  have  shown 
increasing  evidence  of  weakness.  The 
present  arrangements  have  grown  up 
over  the  years  without  any  comprehen- 
sive plan.  Disparate  systems  for  the 
authorization,  appointment  and  assign- 
ment of  Government  executives  have 
prevented  adequate  planning  and  pro- 
vision for  constantly  changing  require- 
ments. The  resulting  complexities  and 
rigidities  have  reached  a  point  at  which 
it  is  now  futile  to  try  to  patch  the  present 
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structure  further.  Too  often,  the  present 
system  serves  only  to  frustrate  the  con- 
scientious agency  head  and  the  dedicated 
career  executive  alike. 

At  my  request,  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission has  completed  a  painstaking  and 
systematic  smalysls  of  the  existing  man- 
ix)wer  management  programs  for  execu- 
tives. The  Commission  h&§  Informed  me 
that  reforms  are  essential,  reforms  that 
caimot  be  made  within  existing  law.  I 
agree.  Accordingly,  I  recommend  legis- 
lative action  to  establish  an  entirely  n^w 
personnel  system  for  upper-level  officials 
of  the  executive  branch,  to  be  called  the 
Pederal  Executive  Service. 

This  Service  would  apply  to  those  per- 
sons— now  about  7,000  in  all — serving  In 
executive  branch  positions  presently  es- 
tablished at  grades  GtS-16.  17.  and  18. 
or  within  the  same  pay  range  under  sev- 
eral other  salary  systems.  It  is  designed 
to  meet  the  special  needs  of  managing 
the  Federal  establishment,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  preserve  and  strengthen 
merit  principles. 

In  order  to  accomplish  these  purposes, 
the  legislation  I  cun  proposing  would: 
— Abolish  the  present  so-called  super- 
grade  system  and  establish  the  Fed- 
eral Executive  Service,  to  Include 
both  career  and  non-career  officials. 
Preserving  the  present  ratio,  it  would 
establish  a  minimum  of  75  percent 
career  appointments  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  25  percent  non-career  ap- 
pointments. 
— Establish  a  general  salary  range 
(from  about  $28,000  to  the  equiva- 
lent of  level  V.  now  $36,000).  within 
which  the  agency  head  can  set  the 
salary  of  each  Individual  member, 
provided  that  he  maintains  an  av- 
erage salary  for  all  members  of  the 
Federal  Executive  Service  employed 
by  his  agency  as  established  armually 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
after  collaboration  with  th^  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget. 
--Require  the  appointment  of  Quali- 
fication Boards  to  pass  on  the  eligi- 
bility, under  merit  standards,  of  all 
persons  selected  for  fatt«e  entry 
into  the  Pederal  Executive  ^er^^ice 
as  career  members.  Holders  of  pres- 
ent supergrade  positions  and  per- 
sons chosen  for  non -career  appoint- 
ment to  the  Pederal  Executive  Serv- 
ice would  be  exempt  from  this  re- 
quirement. 
— Provide  that  new  entrants  Into  the 
career  system  be  employed  under  re- 
newable three-year  agreements,  and 
give  present  holders  of  career  type 
supergrade  executive  positions  the 
choice  of  entering  the  new  Service 
under  the  renewable  .three-year 
agreements  or  retaining  their  pres- 
ent positions  and  salaries. 
— In  the  case  of  a  career  Federal  ex- 
ecutive whose  employment  agree- 
ment expires  without  being  extended 
(whether  because  renewal  was  not 
offered  by  the  agency,  or  because  the 
executive  chose  not  to  accept  the  re- 
newal offered ) ,  the  legislation  would 
provide  for  either  severance  pay,  re- 
tirement, or  reversion  to  the  top 
grade  of  the  Classification  Act  (OS- 


15)   without  reduction  In  pay  from 
his  previous  level  for  a  period  of  two 
years. 
— Provide  for  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, after  collaboration  with  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
to     establish     annually     maximum 
numbers    and    average    salary    for 
members  of  the  Pederal  Executive 
Service  in  each  agency,  taking  into 
accoimt  program  priorities,  level  of 
work,  work  load,  and  budget  allow- 
8mces  for  the  agency  concerned. 
To  assure  proper,  periodic  Congres- 
sional review  of  the  operation  of  the  Fed- 
eral   Executive    Service    the    proposed 
legislation  would  also  require  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  to  make  an  annual 
report  to  the  Congress  on  April  1,  detail- 
ing  the   nimiber  of   Pederal   Executive 
Service   members   it  proposes   to   allow 
each  agency  for  the  coming  year  and  the 
average  salary  level  It  proposes  to  set  for 
each  agency.  At  the  same  time,  the  Com- 
mission would  report  any  variances  it 
had  allowed  during  the  previous  year  un- 
der its  statutory  authority  to  meet  emer- 
gency needs  or  provide  for  needs  oc- 
casioned  by   changes   in   existing   pro- 
grams. If  the  Congress  did  not  make  any 
changes  within  the  90-day  period,  the 
Commission's    proposed    authorizations 
would  take  effect. 

By  establishing  eminent  Qualifications 
Boards,  composed  of  highly  respected 
professionals,  to  review  the  qualifications 
of  ail  persons  proposed  for  entry  into 
career  positions,  this  legislation  would 
ensure  the  continued  high  quality  of 
Pederal  career  executives  and  enhance 
the  prestige  associated  with  executive 
service  in  the  Pederal  Oovemment. 

By  differentiating  clearly,  for  appoint- 
ment and  retention  purposes,  between 
executives  who  make  the  Federal  service 
their  career  and  those  appointed  for 
brief  periods,  it  would  preserve  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  career  service. 

By  providing  for  renewable,  fixed-term 
agreements  for  career  executives,  it 
would  give  agency  heads  the  flexibility 
.  needed  to  use  their  high-level  personnel 
most  effectively  in  meeting  the  changing 
demands  made  on  the  Pederal  Govern- 
ment. 

By  giving  him  access  to  positions  of 
high  responsibility  without  Jeopardizing 
his  career  rights,  it  would  enlarge  the 
horizons  of  the  individual  career  execu- 
tive. One  of  the  many  faults  of  the  pres- 
ent system  Is  that  It  results  too  often  in 
bunching  non-career  officials  at  the  top, 
with  career  officials  relegated  to  lower 
positions.  This  new  proposal  would 
strengthen  executive  development  pro- 
grams and  reduce  the  present  obstacles 
to  executive  mobility. 

By  providing  for  an  annual  assess- 
ment of  executive  manpower  require- 
ments in  relation  to  program  activity  in 
each  agency,  it  would  make  it  possible  to 
respond  promptly  to  changing  needs  and 
to  eliminate  wasteful  overstafflng  of  low- 
prlorlty  programs. 

In  addition,  it  would  give  the  Congress 
annually  a  comprehensive  overview  of 
Federal  executive  manpower  programs 
and  policies,  an  indispensable  metisure 
for  ensuring  the  exercise  of  Congres- 


sional responsibilities  in  monitoring  the 
use  of  this  manpower  resource  in  part- 
nership with  the  executive  brsmch. 

The  Pederal  Executive  Service  proposal 
has  been  designed  to  ensure  against  an 
increase  in  the  partisan  political  com- 
ponent of  the  executive  group.  It  Is  to 
this  end  that  I  am  recommending  reten- 
tion of  the  approximate  present  ratio  of 
career  to  non-career  executives — a  ratio 
that  has  proved  an  effective  one  during 
several  administrations  of  both  political 
parties.  I  feel  that  it  is  imperative  that 
we  strengthen  the  career  service  and 
make  (Government  careers  more  reward- 
ing to  individuals  of  high  ability.  This 
proposal  will  materially  serve  that  end. 

The  proposed  new  Pederal  Executive 
Service  would  result  in  simplification  of 
the  existing  fragmented  system.  But  its 
most  Important  result  would  be  to  im- 
prove the  capacity  of  the  executive 
branch  to  meet  the  challenges  of  our 
democratic  system.  Freed  from  unneces- 
sary obstacles  smd  from  much  red  tape, 
the  career  executives  of  the  Pederal  CSov- 
ernment  would  be  better  able  to  realize 
their  potential,  both  personally  and  in 
terms  of  program  accomplishment.  At 
the  same  time  those  responsible  for 
agency  performsuice  would  be  given  suf- 
ficient authority  over  the  selection  and 
use  of  their  most  able  manpower  to  meet 
their  agencies'  goals  more  fully  and  more 
efficiently. 

The  demands  upon  Oovemment  today 
are  great  and  pressing.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  Ooverimient  has  attracted,  and 
will  continue  to  attract,  men  and  women 
of  the  highest  caliber.  But  too  often  we 
have  enmeshed  them  In  a  web  of  rigid 
and  intricate  personnel  policies  which 
have  fnistrated  their  efforts  and  arrested 
their  professional  growth. 

We  need  both  dedication  and  high  per- 
formance from  our  Federal  executives. 
Mere  competence  is  not  enough.  Mere 
continuity  Is  self-defeating.  We  must  cre- 
ate an  environment  In  the  Government 
service  in  which  excellence  and  ingenu- 
ity can  flourish — and  in  which  these 
qualities  are  both  encouraged  and  re- 
warded. 

It  is  to  this  end  that  I  urge  prompt  and 
favorable  consideration  of  this  landmark 
legislation. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  WnriE  House.  February  2,  1971. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

•  For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


COMMUNICATION    FROM    FOREIGN 
CLAIMS  SETTLEMENT  COMMISSION 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  is  the 
understanding  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska that  there  is  a  communication  at 
the  desk  from  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission.  It  Includes  the  pro- 
posal and  recommendation  of  the  execu- 
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tive  branch  for  consideration  of  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill,  the  text  of  which  is 
attached  to  the  letter. 

I  ask  unsmlmous  consent  that  it  be 
referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore  the   Senate   the   following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Proposed  Legislation  To  Amknd  the 
Und-osm  Time  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  ol  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Unllorm  Time  Act  to 
allow  an  option  in  the  adoption  of  ttdvanced 
time  in  certain  cases  (with  an  accompanying 
paper):  to  the  Committee  on  CJommerce. 

Report  or  Audit  or  Potomac  Electbic  Power 
Company 

A  letter  Irom  the  Vice  President  and  CJomp- 
troller,  Potomac  Electric  Power  Cto.,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  audit  of 
the  company  for  the  year  ended  December  31, 
1970  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Ertstrlct  of  Columbia. 
Report  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  semiannual  report  of  the  Agency  for  the 
period  ended  June  30,  1970  (with  an  accom- 
panying report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

Report  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergo\xrnmentai.  Relations 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of 
the  Commission,  dated  January  31,  1971 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Report  of  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  potential  for  improve- 
ments In  Department  of  Defense  mainte- 
nance activities  through  better  cost  account- 
ing systems,  dated  February  2,  1971  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Attthorize  Afpbo- 
prunonb  for  the  saline  water  convek- 
sioN  Program  for  Fiscal  Year   1972 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior    transmitting    a   draft    of    proposed 
legislation    to   authorize   appropriations   for 
the  saline  water  conversion  program  for  fis- 
cal year  1972,  and  for  other  pxirposes   (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Proposed     Legislation     Relating     to     the 

Terms  of  Office  of  the  Members  of  the 

Foreign   Claims  Settlement  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Foreign  Claims 

Settlement  Osounlsslon  of  the  United  States, 

transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 

to  amend  subsection  (d)  of  section  2  of  the 

War  Claims  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  relating 

to  the  terms  of  office  of  the  members  of  the 

Foreign    Claims   Settlement    Commission   of 

the  United  States    (with   an  accompanying 

paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

by  unanimous  consent. 

Report  on  Maeihttama  and  Health 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  marihuana  and  health, 
dated  January  31,  1S71  (with  an  accompany- 
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ing  reftort) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Report  of  Department  of  Defense  on  Posi- 
tions IN  Grades  GS-ie,  G&-17,  and  03-18 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  with 
respect  to  positions  in  grades  OS-16,  aS-17. 
and  G8-18  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

Report  of  Civil  Service  Commission  on 
PosmoNS  IN  Grades  OS-16,  GS-17.  and 
OS-18 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Civil  Service 
Commission  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  of  the  Commission  with  respect  to 
positions  in  grades  08-16,  GS-17.  and  GS-18 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
Report  or  the  Four  Corners  Regional 

Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Federal  Cochalrman,  Four 
Corners  Regional  Commission,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  of  the  Commission  for  1970 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  Indicated : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore : 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  South  Carolina;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce: 

"General  Assembly  of  South  Carolina 
"A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing  Con- 
gress to  enact  legislation  changing  the  last 

day  of  daylight  saving  time  to  an  earlier 

date 

"Whereas,  the  present  termination  date  of 
Daylight  Saving  Time  requires  school  chil- 
dren to  depart  from  school  in  almost  total 
darkness  and  creates  similar  difficulties  in 
certain  farming  and  other  activities;  and 

"Whereas,  this  situation  could  be  remedied 
with  great  benefit  and  increased  safety  to 
those  concerned  and  with  little  Inconven- 
ience to  the  general  public  if  Daylight  Sav- 
ing Time  ended  at  an  earlier  date.  Now, 
therefore, 

•Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring: 

"That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
hereby  memorallzed  to  Incorporate  within 
the  Uniform  Time  Act  the  provision  that  the 
effective  date  for  yearly  terminating  Etey- 
llght  Saving  Time  should  be  no  later  than 
the  first  Sunday  following  Labor  Day. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  each  member  of  Congress  from  South 
Carolina." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  SUte  of  South  Carolina;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works: 

"General  Assembly  of  South  Carolina 
"A  concurrent  resolution  memoralizlng  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  restrain 
Pederal  agencies  from  interlerring  with 
projects  not  financed  with  Federal  funds 
except  projects  deemed  unsafe  or  un- 
healthy and  which  Involve  Federal  Juris- 
diction 

"Whereas,  there  is  an  ever  increasing  traf- 
fic burden  on  the  present  route  to  James 
Island  from  the  mainland  of  Charleston 
County;  and 

"Whereas,  approval  oT  a  proposed  bridge  to 
alleviate  this  situation  has  been  voiced  by 


all  Interested  State  and  Fedei;^!  agencies  in- 
sofar as  the  design  and  compatibility  with 
land  and  water  traffic  are  concerned;  and 

"Whereas,  the  proposed  bridge  would  be 
paid  for  with  State  fiAds  only;  and  , 

"Whereas,  Federal  approval  of  the  pro- 
posed bridge  is  being  withheld  because  of 
provisions  contained  In  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969;  and 

"Whereas,  it  Is  believed  that  the  Intent 
in  passing  this  act  did  not  include  the  use 
of  its  provisions  by  Federal  agencies  to  frus- 
trate trans-water  traffic  improvements  es- 
pecially when  they  are  to  be  completely  fi- 
nanced by  State  funds;  and 

"Whereas,  it  appears  that  such  act  should 
be  amended  so  as  to  reflect  the  true  intent 
of  CJongress.  Now,  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring : 

"That  the  Congress  is  hereby  requested  to 
amend  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969  so  as  to  exempt  its  provisions 
from  improvements  financed  entirely  from 
funds  other  than  Federal  and  to  take  any 
other  action  necessary  to  restrain  Federal 
agencies  from  in terf erring  with  projects  fi- 
nanced by  public  funds  other  than  Federal 
except  projects  deemed  unsafe  or  unhealthy 
and  which  involve  P'ederal  Jurisdiction. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  to  each  member  of  Congress 
from  South  CJaroUna." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors. Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  New 
Orleans  Area,  New  Orleans,  La.,  praying  for 
the  provision  oT  whatever  moneys,  authority, 
and  guidance  Is  necessary  to  obtain  the  naval 
and  military  power  required  to  guarantee  our 
survival  as  a  .tree  nation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  as  In  execu- 
tive session,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  send  to  the  desk  &  report  and  favor- 
able vote  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  on  the  nomination  of  former 
Gov.  John  Connally,  of  Texas,  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 

The  final  vote  was  a  vote  of  13  Sen- 
ators favoring  the  nomination  of  the 
distinguished  former  Governor  of  Texas, 
and  no  Senators  voting  against,  with 
two  abstentions — the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris)  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson). 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  wished 
information  which  he  had  requested  and 
which  will  be  forthcoming  as  soon  as 
it  can  be  obtained  for  him. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  desired 
to  review  the  hearings  before  he  cast 
his  vote. 

There  was  one  absentee,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Ptjlbricht)  ,  who 
will  be  recorded,  I  am  sure,  at  a  later 
date. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Case)  .  Without  objection,  the  report  will 
be  received  and  the  nomination  will  be 
placed  upon  the  Executive  Calendar, 


BILLS    AND   A    JOINT   RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 
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By  Mr.  ALLOTT  (for  hlDMelf  uid  Mr. 

DOBCDTICK)  : 

8.  520.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  cocutruc- 
tlon,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
cioeed  basin  dlvlxloa,  San  Luis  VaUey  proj- 
ect, Colo.,  and  for  other  purpceee:  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr.  MANSFIELD: 
B.  sai.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  IMS:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  METCALF  (for  himself  and  Blr. 

Mansvtclo)  : 

8.  S22.  A  bill  relating  to  the  status  of  the 

Little   Shell   Band   of   Chippewa    Indians   of 

Montana:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 

Insular  Affairs. 

By    B4r.    MU8KIK    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Bakkx.    Mr.    Bath.   Mr.    Bocos.    Mr. 

Eacltton,  Mr.  Oxavix.  Mr.  Montota, 

Mr.  Randolph,  Mr   Spono.  Mt.  Tdn- 

KXT.  and  Mr.  Nilson)  : 

S.  523.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 

Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended:   to  the 

Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mttskik  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
8.  524.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Alberto  Or- 
duna:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PROTJTT: 
8.  525.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Longshoremen's 
^        and   Harbor  Worker's  Compensation  Act   to 
improve  Its  Deneflts,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to    the    Committee    on    Labor    and    Public 
Welfare 

(The  rema»|ts  of  Mr.  PaoTrrr  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bin  appear  below  under  the  ap- 
propriate heading.) 

By  Mr.  BKNTSKN: 
S.  526.  A  blU  to  provide  for  better  regula- 
tion of  the  Federal  elective  process,  to  pro- 
vide a  means  of  encouraging  broad  voter 
participation  In  the  financing  of  Federal 
election  campaigns,  and  for  other  purpoaes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration : 

By  Mr.  CHXTRCJH: 
8.  527.  A  bUl  directing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  set  aside  certain  public  lands 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  permanent  cover 
and  food  for  wildlife:  to  the  Committee  en 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr  Chttrch  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  below  under  the  ap- 
propriate heading.) 

By  Mr   HOLLINOS: 
8.  538.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Joyce  Shlela 
John:  and 

8.639.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  T.  Michael 

Smith:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.    BATH    (for   himself   and   Mr. 

MoNDALf)  : 

8.  530.  A  bill  to  provide  for  child  care  pro- 
grams and  services  Including  developmental 
preschool  programs  to  families  with  children 
who  may  need  such  services:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bath  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  below  under  the  appro- 
priate heading.)  ^ 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (by  request)  : 

8.  631.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  to  receive  the  fee  of  $2  for 
execution  of  an  application  for  a  passport: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Fulbxioht  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

S.  632.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  the  estate  of 
Lowell  W.  Qresham:  and 

8.  533.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  the  Bill  Ray 
Company;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

8.  534.  A  bUl  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  sell  Interests  of 
the  trmted  States  In  certain  lands  located  In 
the  State  of  Alaska  to  the  Gtospel  Missionary 
Union;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  535.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  certain 
rivers  In  the  State  of  Michigan  for  potential 
additions  to  the  national  wild  and  scenic 
rivers  system;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Haxt  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  bUl  appear  below  the  appropriate 
heading. ) 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 
8.  536    A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mary  Mar- 
garet  ThreadglU    (Tran-Thl-Hong);    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 
8.  537.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVm  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  Include  chiro- 
practor's  services    among   the   benefits    pro- 
vided by  the  Insurance  program  established 
by  part  B  of  such  title;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

8.  638.  A  bill  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
erally owned  lands  are  held  by  the  United 
States  In  trust  for  the  Indians  of  the  Pueblo 
of  Cochltl;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr  MONDALK: 
8.  638.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Grant  J. 
Merrltt  and  Mary  Merrltt  Bergson;  to  the 
Cotnmlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
S.  640.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Carlos 
D.  Slm[>ao;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
8.  641.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Essat 
Jatala;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  EAOLETON : 
S.  642.  A  blu  for  the  relief  of  Kmll  and 
Edith  Anna  Oleetl;  to  the  Comnolttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr   CASE: 
8.  543    A  bill  to  establish  the  Sandy  Hook 
National  Seashore;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
8.  544.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  to  ease  the  tax  burdens  of 
small  businesses,  and  for  other  purpoaes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bxnnxtt  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  himself.  Mr 
BaooKx.  Mr.  Casx,  Mr.  CHtracH.  Mr. 
CXANSTOW.  Mr.  CooPKx.  Mr.  Eaolx- 
TON,  Mr.  OxAvxi.,  Mr.  Haxxib,  Mr. 
Haxt.  Mr.  Haktkx.  Mr.  Huohxs.  Mr. 
Humprkxt,  Mr.  INOTTTX.  Mr.  Jack- 
son. Mr  KxNNXDT.  Mr.  McOxx,  Mr. 
McOovKxir.  Mr.  Mondalb,  Mr  Moss, 
Mr.  MtJBKix,  Mr.  Nxlson.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph.  Mr.   RiBicofT,   and   Mr.   Srx- 

VXNSON)  : 

8.  545.  A  bill  to  Improve  and  increase  post- 
secondary  educational  opportunities  through- 
out the  Nation  by  providing  assistance  to  the 
States  for  the  development  and  construction 
of  comprehensive  community  oolleges;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Wh-liams  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CASE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Haxxib. 

Mr.  Haxt,  Mr.  Nxlson,  Mr.  Phoxmiri, 

Mr.  TuNNXT,  Mr.  KxNNXDT,  and  Mr. 

Williams  )  : 

8.  646.  A  bin  relating  to  the  construction 

of   an   oU   pipeline   system   In   the   State   of 

Alaska;   to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 

Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 
8.  547.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  PasquaUna 
D'Aguanno; 

8.  548.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Doctor  Hahn 
Joong  Lee; 

8.  649.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Toahlko  Salto; 

8.  560.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Soon  Nam 
Pyun; 

S.  661.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Doctor  Petre 
Lubarovskl;  and 

8.  652.  A  bill  to  Insure  the  separation  of 


Federal  powers  by  amending  the  National  U- 
bor  Relations  Act  transferring  Jurisdiction 
over  unfair  labor  practice  and  representation 
cases  to  the  U.S.  Labor  Court,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
8.  583.  A  bin  to  provide  that  no  regular 
appropriation  act  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be- 
come effective  untU  enactment  of  the  last 
regular  appropriation  act  for  that  year;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Ojjeratlons 

8.  664.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  CouncU  to  be  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  CouncU  on  Migratory  Labor 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

By   Mr.    KENNEDY    (for   himself.   Mr 
BiBLB.   Mr.   Chttrch,   Mr.   Cxanstow 
Mr.  Eaclxton,  Mr.  Fono,  Mr.  Milld" 
Mr.  Mondalx.  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Moskix 
Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr.  WnxiAjia- 
8.  666.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  an  older  worker  community  service 
program;    to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

( The  remarks  of  Mr.  Kknnxst  *hen  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  before  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 
S.J.  Res.  26.  A  Joint  resolution  to  create  a 
Joint  congressional  committee  to  review,  and 
recommend  revisions  In.  the  laws  relating  to 
industrywide  collective  bargaining  and  In- 
dustrywide strikes  and  lockouU;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


S  523— INTRODUCTION  OP  THE  NA- 
TIONAL WATER  QUALITY  STAND- 
ARDS ACT  OP  1971 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  a  year 
ago.  when  I  introduced  expanded  water 
pollution  legislation  I  said  in  complete 
candor  that  the  Pederal  water  quality 
program  is  still  lagging  behind  the  goal* 
set  by  the  Congress.  Uttle  has  happened 
to  change  that  fact. 

It  was  6  years  ago  that  the  Congress 
first  declared  a  national  policy  for  im- 
provement of  water  quality,  set  up  the 
Pederal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration, and  put  in  motion  the  program 
for  high  water  quality  standards. 

A  year  later  In  the  Clean  Water  Res- 
toration Act,  the  Congress  authorized 
$3.4  billion  worth  of  Pederal  grants  to 
assist  in  the  construction  of  municipal 
waste  treatment  plants.  The  major  cities 
were  encouraged  to  take  part  In  the 
program. 

The  results  to  date  are  skimpy.  Mil- 
lions of  dollars  have  been  spent  on  re- 
search and  planning  with  little  effect 
upon  water  quality.  Standards  have  been 
promulgated,  but  only  a  minority  of 
States  have  had  standards  approved  for 
all  Interstate  waters. 

But  inadequate  funding  has  delayed 
implementation  of  these  standards.  Of 
the  $3.4  billion  authorized  for  waste 
treatment  plants,  only  $2.2  billion  has 
been  appropriated.  Many  States  and  lo- 
calities have  not  yet  been  reimbursed  for 
the  Pederal  share  of  plants  already  built 
and  in  operation. 

The  Pederal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration  itself  has  been  a  step- 
child. Short  of  funds  and  manpower,  its 
enforcement  activities  have  been  spotty. 
Now,  under  a  new  name,  it  is  getting  a 
new  start  with  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

While  abatement  conferences  have 
dragged  on  in  private,  citizens  have  not 
been  fully  involved  In  the  struggles  for 
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water  quality.  Vigorous  actions  against 
polluters  have  been  commenced  but  have 
not  been  taken  to  court.  Polluters  have 
continued  to  foul  rivers,  lakes,  and 
coastal  zones. 

New  problems  also  have  developed. 
During  the  past  year,  the  problems  of 
ocean  dumping  of  nerve  gas  and  Navy 
oil,  of  mercury  in  the  food  chain,  of 
I^osphates  and  nltrilotriacetlc  acid — 
NTA — in  detergents,  were  considered  by 
the  Congress. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution  alone  devoted  14  days  in 
April.  May,  and  June  to  public  hearings 
on  more  than  a  dozen  bills  dealing  with 
some  of  the  old — and  some  of  the  new — 
water  pollution  problems. 

Last  year  both  houses  agreed  to  an 
appropriation  of  $1  billion — from  an  au- 
thorization of  $1.25  billion — for  con- 
struction of  waste  treatment  plants  in 
fiscal  year  1971. 

Fortunately,  in  my  opinion,  the  $1  bil- 
lion appropriation  is  the  last  available 
under  the  1966  act.  On  June  30,  1971, 
unless  the  Congress  takes  further  ac- 
tion, the  authority  for  the  water  quality 
program  will  expire. 

And  so,  now  is  the  proper  time  for  the 
Congress  to  revise  the  Federal  water 
quality  program,  to  require  stricter 
standards  and  tougher  enforcement,  to 
encourage  greater  public  participation 
and  certainly  to  authorize  adequate 
funding  for  construction  of  waste  treat- 
ment plants  needed  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

To  accomplish  these  purposes,  Mr. 
President,  I  offer  for  introduction  in  the 
Senate  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  and  to  authorize 
$2.5  billion  In  Pederal  grants  for  each  of 
the  next  5  years,  the  Pederal  share  of 
$25  billion  worth  of  waste  treatment 
plants. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  I  believe  a  5- 
year,  $25  billion  national  program  is 
neither  too  little  nor  too  much  for  the 
country  to  handle.  The  administration 
last  year,  in  my  opinion,  recommended 
too  little:  A  4-year,  $10  billion  national 
program  with  the  Federal  Government 
contributing  $4  billion. 

Ehiring  the  subcommittee's  hearings,  I 
asked  the  National  League  of  Cities  and 
the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  to  survey 
the  national  needs  for  water  pollution 
control.  Their  report  estimated  the  needs 
over  the  next  6  years  at  $33  to  $37  billion. 

The  survey  covered  more  than  1,000 
cities,  counties,  and  special  districts  serv- 
ing 89.4  million  persons.  It  concluded 
tha^- 

A  $3  to  $4  billion  a  year  Federal  program 
can  be  easUy  Justified  In  light  of  present 
needs. 

Some  portions  of  the  bill  I  introduce 
today  are  similar  to  proposals  consid- 
ered by  the  subcommitee  during  its  hear- 
ings last  year.  Some  portions  of  the  bill 
are  newly  developed  from  testimony  re- 
ceived and  from  the  subcommitee's  ex- 
perience with  other  environmental  leg- 
islation. 

Among  the  proposals  considered  last 
year  and  retained  in  the  new  bill  are: 

First.  Incentives  to  encourage  river 
basin    development    and    financing    of 


treatment  systems  for  all  sources  of 
waste  within  the  basin. 

Second.  Extension  of  the  water  quality 
standards  program  and  implementation 
plans  to  all  navigable  waters. 

Third.  A  requirement  that  all  new  in- 
dustrial facilities  which  use  the  naviga- 
ble waters  of  the  United  States  shall  in- 
corporate the  btest  available  pollution 
control  technology. 

Fourth.  A  requirement  that  enforce- 
able effluent  standards  and  compliance 
schedules  be  included  in  any  implemen- 
tation plans  for  water  quality. 

Fifth.  Tighter  Federal  enforcement 
procedures  on  a  uniform,  effective  basis 
with  quick  access  to  the  courts. 

Sixth.  Greater  public  participation  in 
the  development  of  water  quality  stand- 
ards. 

Seventh.  Extension  of  public  partici- 
pation to  enforcement  by  permitting  citi- 
zen suits  against  alleged  violators  of  wa- 
ter quality  standards  and  the  Adminis- 
trator of  EPA. 

Eighth.  A  requirement  that  Federal 
water  quality  criteria  for  all  poUutants 
be  published  and  revised  on  a  regular 
schedule  as  a  sound  basis  for  developing 
water  quality  standards  and  implemen- 
tation plans. 

Among  the  newly  developed  portions 
of  the  bill  are  the  following: 

First.  A  requirement  that  all  water 
quality  standards  be  adopted  within  a 
statutory  deadline  and  attained  within 
3  years  of  approval  by  the  EIPA  Adminis- 
trator. 

Second.  A  prohibition  against  any  deg- 
radation of  present  water  quality. 

Third.  Authority  for  the  EPA  Admin- 
istrator to  assure  protection  of  water 
quality  in  the  territorial  sea  and  the  con- 
tiguous zone  through  regulation  of  ocean 
dumping. 

Fourth.  A  requirement  that  new  in- 
dustrial facilities  must  be  certified  by 
State  and  Pederal  governments  to  com- 
ply with  water  quality  standards,  and 
closed  cycle  systems  must  be  used  as  they 
become  available. 

Fifth.  Authority  for  the  EPA  Admin- 
istrator, whenever  he  finds  a  violation  of 
water  quality  standards,  and  State  en- 
forcement is  inadequate,  to  order  abate- 
ment or  go  to  court  for  an  Injunction 
against  the  violation. 

Sixth.  Civil  penalties  for  negligent  vio- 
lation of  water  quality  standards  of  $10,- 
000  a  day.  A  knowing  violation  would 
be  subject  to  a  criminal  penalty  of  $25,- 
000  a  day,  or  up  to  1  year  in  prison,  or 
both.  After  the  first  conviction,  the  pen- 
alties would  l)e  doubled. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  an  analysis  of  the  bill 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bentsen).  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  rnd,  without  ob- 
jection, the  analysis  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  523  >  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Muskii  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators),  was  received,  resul 
twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  I*ublic  Works. 

The  analysis  of  the  bill  presented  by 
Mr.  MusKiE  is  as  follows : 


Analtsis  or  the  Bill 


1.  State  assistance  grants. — Beginning  in 
fiscal  year  1972,  the  bill  doubles, the  author- 
ization for  grants  to  State  and  Interstate 
water  pollution  control  agencies  to  $20  mil- 
lion annually. 

The  bill  provides  that  this  money  be 
used  to  supplement,  not  supplant,  State 
and  Interstate  fluids. 

The  bin  adds  a  new  requirement  that 
Federal  assistance  funds  be  used  to  help  de- 
velop and  carry  out  effective  plans  for  the 
implementation,  maintenance,  and  enforce- 
ment of  water  quality  standards  and  efiluent 
requirements  under  the  water  quality  stand- 
ards program.  If  a  State  falls  to  have  Its  plans 
approved  or  Implement  them  In  timtiy 
fashion,  grant  money  can  be  forfeited. 

2.  Waste  treatment  construction  grant 
program. — The  bill  coatlnues  the  present 
direct  grant  program  for  construction  of 
waste  treatment  works  for  five  fiscal  years 
(1972,  1973,  1974,  1976.  and  1976)  with  several 
changes  designed  to  Improve  the  program, 
achieve  more  efficient  waste  treatment,  and 
make  It  more  consistent  with  national  water 
quality  Standards  program. 

The  bUl  Increases  the  authorization  from 
91.26  bUllon  In  fiscal  year  1971  to  $2.5  bil- 
lion annuaUy  through  fiscal  year  1976.  If 
fuUy  funded,  this  authorization  would  gen- 
erate the  construction  of  $26  billion  worth 
of  municipal  waste  treatment  works. 

The  blU  also  extends  the  reimbursement 
provisions  of  the  Act  to  June  30,  1976.  Funds 
allotted  to  a  State  would  be  available  for 
new  treatment  works  to  reimburse  com- 
munities for  works  constructed  since   1966. 

The  present  provision  of  the  Act  for  allo- 
cation of  the  first  $100  million  appropriated 
each  year  on  the  basis  of  a  formula  designed 
to  help  rural  areas  Is  retained.  The  bill  re- 
quires that  funds  not  obligated  within  six 
months  after  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
because  of  a  lack  of  State  approved  and  cer- 
tified treatment  works  shall  be  reallotted  to 
States  eligible  for  60  to  60  percent  grants. 

The  present  grant  program  authorizes  30, 
40  and  60  percent  grants  for  treatment  works 
depending  on  the  level  of  State  assistance 
and  water  quality  standards. 

aiVXR    BASINS 

As  an  additional  Incentive  to  river  basin 
planning  the  blU  authorizes  a  Pederal  share 
of  60  percent  of  the  cost  of  treatment  works 
locat«d  In  basins  dej|:nated  by  the  Admin- 
istrator. 40  percent  of  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion would  be  shared  by  the  participating 
States,  communities  and  Industries  located 
In  the  basin. 

The  Administrator  would  designate  basins 
eUglble  for  these  Increased  grants  and  would 
make  such  increased  grants  after  a  finding 
that  an  effective  and  economical  system  for 
the  collection  and  treatment  of  all  waste 
discharges  In  the  basin  has  been  established 
consistent  with  approved  water  quality 
standards. 

construction  pRioxrnEs 

Under  the  present  system,  each  State  sets 
Its  own  priorities  for  the  funding  of  treat- 
ment works  construction.  This  bill  requires 
that  the  criteria  for  determining  these  pri- 
orities must  at  least  be  consistent  with  the 
State  plans  for  Implementation,  maintenance 
and  enforcement  of  water  quality  standards. 
The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to  with- 
hold grants  from  States  that  do  not  have 
priority  systems  consistent  with  this  plan. 

3.  Water  quality  standards. — The  bill 
establishes  that  the  purpose  of  water  stand- 
ards Is  to  protect  and  enhance  the  existing 
quality  of  all  waters;  encourages  public 
participation  In  the  development,  enforce- 
ment and  revision  of  such  standards;  extends 
the  water  quality  standards  program  to  aU 
navigable  waters  and  their  tributaries  In  the 
United  States;    requires  that  all  standards 
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be  adopted  with  statutory  deadlines  and  at- 
tained within  three  years  ol  approval;  pro- 
hibits degradation  of  present  water  quality; 
requires  that  all  standards  Include  effluent 
requirements  and  compliance  schedules;  re- 
quires a  review  and.  where  appropriate,  a  re- 
vision of  standards  by  the  States  at  a  mini- 
mum of  every  five  years;  extends  water 
quality  standards  to  the  waters  of  the  con- 
tiguous zone;  and  authorizes  the  Admin- 
istrator and  his  representatives  to  enforce  all 
standards. 

4.  Ocean  dumping  and  new  aourcei. — Dis- 
charges into  the  ocean  would  be  regulated 
through  permits  granted  by  the  Adminis- 
trator to  assure  protection  of  water  quality 
of  the  territorial  sea  and  the  contiguous 
zone. 

The  bUl  directs  the  Administrator  to  issue 
regulations  requiring  that  any  new  buUdlng 
or  facility  subject  to  water  quality  standards 
use  the  latest  available  pollution  control 
technology.  New  facilities  must  be  certified 
by  the  State  and  Federal  governments  to 
comply  with  water  quality  standards,  and 
closed -cycle  systems  must  be  used  as  they 
become  available. 

5.  Enforcement. — The  bill  provides  that 
the  discharge  of  any  wastes  In  violation  of 
water  quality  standards,  effluent  require- 
ments, schedules  for  compliance,  or  prohibi- 
tions of  discharges  of  hazardous  substances 
is  prohibited.  Whenever  the  Administrator 
finds  such  a  violation,  and  that  State  en- 
forcement is  inadequate,  he  la  authorized  to 
order  abatement  or  go  to  court  to  seek  an 
injunction  against  the  violation. 

The  bill  provides  that  a  negligent  viola- 
tion of  a  water  quality  standard,  a  require- 
ment of  an  Implementation  plan,  or  an  or- 
der of  the  Administrator  would  b«  liable  to 
a  civil  penalty  of  $10,000  per  day  of  viola- 
tion. A  knowing  violation  of  a  water  quality 
standard,  a  requirement  of  an  implementa- 
tion plan  or  an  order  of  the  Administrator, 
or  any  violation  of  a  prohibition  of  discharge 
of  a  hazardous  substance,  would  be  subject 
to  a  criminal  penalty  of  $25,000  per  day  of 
violation  or  imprisonment  for  up  to  one 
year,  or  IXDth. 

The  penalties  are  doubled  after  the  first 
conviction. 

The  Administrator  is  granted  broad  pow- 
ers to  enter  and  Inspect  effluent  sources,  to 
sample,  and  to  require  monitoring  and  re- 
porting of  effluents  and  other  relevant  data, 
and  to  make  such  Information  available  to 
the  public. 

6.  Imminent  endangerment . — The  bill  au- 
thorizes the  Administrator  to  bring  suits  in 
the  United  States  district  courts  In  cases 
where  he  has  evidence  that  an  effluent 
source  presents  (a)  an  Imminent  or  sub- 
stantial endangerment  to  the  health  of  per- 
aoas  or  fish  and  wildlife,  or  (b)  substantial 
economic  injury  to  persons  marketing  shell- 
flab  or  shellfish  products.  This  provision 
should  enable  the  Administrator  to  act 
promptly  to  protect  people,  fish  and  wild- 
life, and  our  commercial  sbellflab  Industry. 

7.  Citizen  tuits. — Any  person  may  sue  a 
polluter  to  abate  a  violation  of  water  quality 
standards,  effluent  requirements,  schedulee 
for  compliance,  or  prohibitions  of  hazardous 
substance  dischargee,  or  such  person  may  sue 
the  Administrator  to  seek  enforcement  or  the 
performance  of  any  duty  under  the  Act.  Coets 
of  litigation,  including  attorney  and  expert 
wltneas  fees,  could  be  awarded  to  any  party. 

8.  Oeneral. — The  bill  abandons  the  con> 
ference  procedure  in  favor  oC  the  quicker 
and  more  effective  enforcement  of  water 
quality  standards. 

In  the  caee  of  pollution  that  endangers 
the  public  health  or  welfare  of  another  Na- 
tion the  bill  provides  that  the  Administrator. 
•t   the  request  of   the  Secretary  of  State, 


shall  convene  a  hearing  board  to  recom- 
mend appropriate  action  to  abate  the 
pollution. 

9.  Employee  protection. — The  bill  protects 
workers  who  g^lve  Information  In  any  pro- 
ceeding under  the  Act,  including  testifying 
In  a  proceeding  to  enforce  water  quality 
standards,  by  making  the  discbarge  or  dis- 
crimination of  such  worker  illegal.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  shall  review  cases  and  Investi- 
gate. If  the  Secretary  finds  Illegal  discharge 
or  discrimination,  he  shall  Issue  a  decision 
ordering  the  rehiring  or  reinstatement  of  the 
employee  compensation. 

10.  Federal  procurement. — The  Federal 
government  would  not  purchase  goods  or 
services  from  a  person  convicted  of  a  know- 
ing violation  until  the  condition  was  cor- 
rected. The  President  would  be  required  to 
issue  an  executive  order  implementing  the 
policies  of  the  Act  in  the  procurement  prac- 
tices of  the  United  States. 

11.  Hazardous  substances. — The  bill  pro- 
vides that  any  discbarge  of  a  hazardous  sub- 
stance designated  under  Section  12  of  the 
Act  would  be  prohibited,  and  any  discharge 
would  subject  the  person  resiMnslble  to 
liability  for  all  damages  caused  by  the  dis- 
charge, including  clean-up  costs,  without 
regard  to  negligence  or  willfulness. 

12.  Also  the  bill  provides  for  a  study  of 
run-off  from  agricultural  areae  and  from 
highways  and  roads. 

Mr.  BOGUS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  an 
honor  for  me  to  Join  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie*  in 
cosponsorlng  this  important  bill  to  clean 
up  our  Nation's  rivers  and  lakes.  It  is 
legislation  that  will  prevent  the  creation 
of  new  dead  seas  off  our  coast  or  in  our 
lakes,  and  revive  those  waters  that  now 
are  dying. 

Senator  Muskie  has  offered  a  bill  that 
contains  manj-  important  concepts  dis- 
cussed last  year  within  our  Subcommit- 
tee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution.  Many  of 
the  provisions  and  mechanisms,  for  ex- 
ample, run  parallel  to  those  that  we  es- 
tablished in  last  year's  amendments  to 
the  Clean  Air  Act. 

But,  in  addition,  this  bill  offers  sev- 
eral innovative  proposals  that  deserve 
very  careful  attention  before  current  au- 
thorizations expire  June  30. 

Within  the  next  week  or  so.  President 
Nixon  will  send  to  the  Congress  his  en- 
vironmental message,  to  be  accompanied 
by  a  series  of  significant  pollution-con- 
trol measures.  While  I  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  read  the  specific  provi- 
sions the  President  will  offer,  I  know  that 
they  seek  the  same  goal  as  this  bill:  A 
cleaner,  healthier  world. 

It  Is  my  Intention  to  cosponsor  the 
President's  proposals  when  they  are  sent 
to  the  Senate.  And  1  hope  many  of  my 
colleagues  will  join  with  me  at  that  time 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
its  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pol- 
lution have  established  an  effective  foim- 
dation  for  environmental  enhancement 
during  the  past  several  years.  This  prog- 
ress has,  in  great  measure,  been  accom- 
plished because  of  a  cooperative  ap- 
proach by  all  Members  in  a  knowledge 
that  the  most  effective  legislation  could 
only  be  achieved  through  a  careful  eval- 
uation of  all  proposals. 

I  am  honored  to  cosponsor  these  bills, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  administration,  in 
an  effort  to  assure  that  these  concepts  re- 
ceive the  fullest  evaluation. 


S.  525— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
LONGSHOREMEN'S  AND  HARBOR 
WORKERS'  COMPENSATION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1971 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  amend  the  Longshoremen's 
and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act, 
and  ask  that  it  be  appropriately  referred. 

This  Is  the  administration's  bill,  Mr. 
President,  which  I  am  Introducing  by 
request. 

It  implements  the  general  proposals 
made  in  this  area  by  President  Nixon  in 
his  message  to  Congress  of  January  26 
which  appears  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  that  date. 

It  is  high  time.  Mr.  President,  that 
Congress  acted  to  bring  this  compensa- 
tion law  up  to  date. 

A  bill  w£is  introduced  for  this  purpose 
in  the  89th  Congress,  but  hearings  were 
never  held  on  it  by  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee. 

Hearings  were  held  on  this  subject 
during  the  90th  Congress,  but  a  bill  was 
never  reported  by  our  committee  for  the 
Senate's  consideration. 

In  the  91st  Congress,  I  also  inroduced 
the  administration's  proposals  to  amend 
the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Work- 
ers' Compensation  Act,  and  a  similar  bill 
was  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Again,  however,  hearings  were  not 
even  held  on  *his  important  matter  by 
the  Labor  Committee. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  President,  the 
average  weekly  earnings  of  covered  em- 
ployees have  increased  approximately  35 
percent  as  the  result  of  both  greater  effi- 
ciency and  the  ever-increasing  cost  of 
living. 

For  example,  the  present  minimum 
compensation  payment  for  disability  of 
$18  per  week  was  established  in  1956.  and 
the  maximum  compensation  payment 
for  disability  of  $70  per  week  was  estab- 
lished in  1961. 

These  figures  alone,  Mr.  President, 
demonstrate  how  outdated  this  law  has 
become  and  imderlines  the  urgency  for 
action  In  this  field  by  the  92d  Congress. 

One  of  the  basic  premises  underlying 
any  compensation  law.  Mr.  President,  is 
that  it  provides  exclusive  compensation 
to  injured  employees  regardless  of  fault. 

Through  the  years,  however,  the 
courts  have  developed  a  doctrine  per- 
mitting injured  longshoremen  to  bring 
damage  suits  against  the  owner  of  the 
ship  on  which  he  is  working  when  in- 
jured. 

These  are  the  so-called  "third  party 
actions."  While  such  suits  benefit  the 
legal  profession  and  some  injured  work- 
ers, by  and  large  their  impact  is  detri- 
mental to  the  vast  majority  of  employees 
covered  under  this  law  and  have  also 
made  the  cost  of  compensation  insur- 
ance almost  prohibitive. 

The  administration's  bill,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, contains  provisions  to  terminate 
this  circular  liability  and  to  reinstate  the 
exclusive  liability  principle  set  forth  in 
the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Work- 
ers' Compensation  Act. 

This  bill  also  contains  many  other 
improvements  which  were  Included  in 
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the  bill  I  introduced  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress, but  in  the  interests  of  time,  I  shall 
not  discuss  them  again  at  the  present 
time. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
administration's  approach  and  the  phi- 
losophy on  which  this  bill  is  based. 

I  do,  however,  intend  to  introduce  a 
similar  bill  in  the  near  future  that  will 
provide  somewhat  higher  benefits  which 
I  feel  are  warranted  by  our  present  eco- 
nomic situation.  This  bill  will  also  in- 
corporate a  measure  introduced  in  the 
91st  Congress  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Texas  to  extend  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Compensation  Act  to  marine 
petroleum  employees  working  in  marine 
extractive  operations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill,  together  with  an  ex- 
planatory statement  and  a  section-by- 
section  analysis,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  Presiding  OfiQcer  (Mr.  Bentsen). 
The  bill  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred;  and.  without  objection, 
the  bill,  statement,  and  section-by-sec- 
tion summary  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  525)  to  amend  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  Com- 
pensation Act  to  improve  its  benefits,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Prouty,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  525 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Longshoremen's 
and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act 
Amendments  of  1971." 

DErmiTiONs 

Section  1.  (a)  Section  3(4)  of  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensa- 
tion Act  (44  Stat.  1424.  as  amended)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  The  term  'employer'  means  an  em- 
ployer any  of  whose  employees  are  employed 
in  maritime  emplojrment,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
upon  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States  (Including  any  drydock),  and  includes 
sny  ves.sel  as  defined  herein." 

(b)  Section  2  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
renumbering  paragraph  (19)  as  (20),  and 
adding  a  new  paragraph  (19)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(19)  The  term  'veasel'  means  any  vessel 
u[>on  which  or  in  connection  with  which  any 
person  enUtled  to  benefits  under  this  Act 
suffers  Injury  or  death  arising  out  of  or  In 
the  course  of  his  employment,  and  said  ves- 
sel's owner,  owner  pro  hac  vice,  agent,  oper- 
ator, character  or  bare  boat  character,  master, 
officer  or  crew  member." 

utBTi.rrr  roa  compxnsation 
Sec.    2.     Section    4(a)     of    such    Act    U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Every  employer  shall  be  liable  for  and 
shall  secure  the  payment  to  his  employees 
of  the  compensation  payable  under  sections 
7,  8.  and  9  of  this  Act:  Except.  That  a  vessel 
(hall  be  liable  for  and  shall  secure  the  pay- 
ment of  compensation  only  if  another  em- 
ployer of  the  employee  entitled  to  benefiU 
hereunder  does  not  secure  the  payment  of 
such  compensation.  Where  one  or  another 
employer,  as  defined  herein,  has  secured  com- 
pensation, such  compensation  shall  be  the 
exclusive  remedy  against  any  employer.  In 
the  case  of  an  employer  who  is  a  subcontrac- 


tor, the  contractor  shall  be  liable  for  and 
shall  secure  the  payment  of  such  compensa- 
tion to  employees  of  the  subcontractor  un- 
less the  subcontractor  has  secured  such  pay- 
ment." 

TIME    rOB    COMMENCEMENT    Or    COMPENSATION' 

Sec.  3.  Section  6(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  "more  than  twenty-eight  days" 
and  substituting  "more  than  twenty-one 
days." 

INCREASES  IN  MAXIMDM  AND  MINIMUM  LIMITS 
OF  DISABEUTT  COMPENSATION  AND  ALLOW- 
ANCE 

Sec.  4(a).  Section  6(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Compensation  for  disability  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $119  a  week  and  compensation  for  total 
disability  shall  not  be  less  than  $35  per 
week:  Provided,  however.  That  if  the  em- 
ployee's average  weekly  wages,  as  computed 
under  section  10,  are  less  than  $35  per  week, 
he  shall  receive  as  compensation  for  total 
disability  his  average  weekly  vrages." 

(b)  Section  14 (m)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  "$24,000"  and  substituting  "$40.- 
800.  ■• 

DIsncUSEMENTS 

Sec.  5.  Section  8(c)  (20)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(20)  Disfigurement:  Proper  and  equitable 
compensation,  not  to  exceed  $3,5<X).  shall  be 
awarded  for  serious  disfigurement:  (1)  of 
the  face,  head,  or  neck;  or  (2)  of  other  areas 
normally  exposed  while  employed  and  which 
handicap  the  employee  in  securing  or  main- 
taining employment." 

INJUHY    FOLLOWING    PREVIOt7S   IMPAIRMENT 

Sec.  6.  strike  section  8(f)  of  such  Act  and 
Insert  the  following  new  section  8(f)  : 

■(f)  Injury  Increasing  disability:  If  an 
employee  receives  an  injury  which  of  Itself 
would  cause  only  permanent  partial  disabil- 
ity, but  which  combined  with  a  previous  dis- 
ability does  in  fact  cause  permanent  total 
disability  or  death,  in  addition  to  compen- 
sation for  tttnporary  total  or  tem]x>rary  par- 
tial disability  or  both,  the  employer  shall: 

(1)  if  the  Injury  results  in  a  disability 
which  would  entitle  the  employee  to  c<«n- 
pensatlon  for  scheduled  Injuries  under  sub- 
divUion  (c)(1)  through  (20)  of  this  section, 
provide  compensation  as  prescribed  therein 
or  for  104  weeks  whichever  is  greater,  or 

(2)  if  the  injury  resulte  in  a  disabUlty 
which  would  entitle  the  employee  to  com- 
pensation under  subdivision  (c)(21)  of  this 
section  or  death,  provide  compensation  for 
104  weeks  only.  After  cessation  of  the  pay- 
ments for  the  period  of  weeks  provided  for 
herein,  the  employee  or  his  survivor  entitled 
to  benefits  shall  be  paid  the  remainder  of 
the  compensation  that  would  be  due  for 
permanent  total  disability  or  for  death  out 
of  the  special  fvmd  established  in  section 
44." 

STUDENT    BENEJTTS 

Sec.  7(a)  Section  2  of  such  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  paragraph  (14)  insert  "(1)"  In  the 
fourth  sentence  between  "are"  and  "under"; 
delete  the  period  after  "disability"  at  Ule 
end  of  the  sentence;  and  add  ",  or  (2)  are 
students  as  defined  in  paragraph  (21 )  of  this 
section." 

(2)  Add  a  new  paragraph  (21)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(21>  The  term  'student'  means  a  person 
regularly  pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  study 
or  training  at  an  institution  which  is — 

"(A)  a  school  or  college  or  university  op- 
erated or  directly  supported  by  the  United 
States,  or  by  any  State  or  local  government 
or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or 

"(B)  a  school  or  college  or  university  which 
has  been  accredited  by  a  State  or  by  a  State- 
recognized  or  nationally  recognized  accredit- 
ing agency  or  body,  or  ^^ 

"(C)  a  school  or  college  or  university  not  so 
accredited  but  whose  credits  are  accepted. 


on  transfer,  by  not  less  than  three  Institu- 
tions which  are  so  accredited,  for  credit  on 
the  same  basis  as  if  transferred  from  an  insti- 
tution so  accredited,  or 

"(D|  an  additional  type  of  educational  or 
training  institution  as  defined  by  the 
Secretary, 

but  not  after  he  reaches  th<>  age  of  twenty- 
three  or  has  completed  four  years  of  educa- 
tion beyond  the  high  school  level,  except  that, 
where  his  twenty-third  birthday  occurs  dur- 
ing a  semester  or  other  enrollment  period, 
he  shall  continue  to  be  considered  a  student 
until  the  end  of  such  semester  or  other  en- 
rollment period.  A  chUd  sliali  not  be  deemed 
to  have  ceased  to  be  a  student  during  any 
interim  between  school  years  if  the  interim 
does  not  exceed  five  months  and  if  he  shows 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  deputy  commis- 
sioner that  he  has  a  bona  fide  Intention  of 
continuing  to  pursue  a  full-time  course  of 
education  or  training  during  the  semester  or 
othw  enrollment  period  immediately  follow- 
ing the  interim  or  during  periods  of  reason- 
able duration  which,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
deputy  commissioner,  he  is  prevented  by 
factors  beyond  his  control  from  pursuing  his 
education.  A  child  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be 
a  student  under  this  Act  during  a  period  of 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  or  while  receiving  educational  or 
training  t)eneflts  under  any  other  program 
authorized  by  th*  (Congress  of  the  United 
States." 

(b)  Section  8(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  the  words  "under  the  age  of 
eighteen  years"  In  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and 
(4)  thereof. 

INCREASE  IN  DEATH   BENEITTS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Sections  9  (b)  and  (c)  of  such 
Act  are  amended  by  striking  "35"  wherever 
it  appears,  and  substituting  "46". 

(b)  Section  9(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "15"  and  substituting  "20". 

(c)  Section  9(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"In  computing  death  benefits  the  average 
weekly  wages  of  the  deceased  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  not  more  than  $178.50, 
nor  less  than  $52.50,  but  the  total  weekly 
compensation  shall  not  exceed  the  weekly 
wages  of  the  deceased." 

(d)  Section  9(g)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  the  comma  after  "may"  and  the 
words  '"at  his  option  or  upon  the  application 
of  the  Insurance  carrier  shall"  and  "one-half 
of". 

DEFENSE    BASE    ACT    DEATH    BENEFITS    TO    ALIEN 
AND  NOlTNATIONAL  SURVIVORS 

Sec.  9  Section  2(b)  of  the  Defense  Base 
Act  (55  Stat.  622).  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  comma  after  "may"  and  the 
words  "at  his  option  or  upon  the  application 
of  the  Insurance  carrier  shall"  and  "one-half 
of". 

TIICK  FOB  NOTICE  AND  CLAIMS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  12(a)  of  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  CTompensa- 
tlon  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Notice  of  an  injury  or  death  in  re- 
spect of  which  compensation  is  payable  un- 
der this  Act  shall  be  given  within  sixty  days 
after  the  date  of  such  injury  or  death,  or 
sixty  days  after  the  employee  or  beneficiary 
Is  aware  or  In  the  exercise  of  reasonable  dili- 
gence should  have  been  aware  of  a  relation- 
ship between  the  injury  or  death  and  the 
employment.  Such  notice  shall  be  given  (1) 
to  the  deputy  commissioner  in  the  compensa- 
tion district  In  which  the  Injury  occurred 
and  (2)  to  the  employer." 

(b)  Section  18(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  ae  follows: 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,  the  right  to  compenaation  for  dis- 
abUlty or  death  under  this  Act  shaU  be 
barred  unless  a  claim  therefor  is  filed  within 
one  year  after  the  injury  or  death.  If  pay- 
ment of  compenaation  has  been  made  with- 
out an  award  on  account  of  such  Injury  or 
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cl«aUi  a  claim  may  b«  filed  wlttUn  on«  year 
after  the  date  of  the  last  payment.  Such 
claim  shall  be  filed  with  the  deputy  oommls- 
■loQer  In  the  compensation  district  In  which 
such  injury  or  such  death  occurred.  The 
time  for  filing  a  claim  shall  not  begin  to  run 
until  the  employee  or  beneficiary  la  awure,  or 
by  the  exerclae  of  reaaonable  diligence  should 
have  been  aware,  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Injury  or  death  and  the  employ- 
ment." 

SPXCIAL    FUND 

Sxc.  11(a).  SecUoD  8(d)  of  such  Act  Lb 
amended  to  read  a«  follows: 

"(d)  Any  compensation  to  which  any 
claimant  would  be  entitled  under  subdlvl* 
slon  (c)  of  thla  section  excepting  subdivision 
<o-21)  shall  be  payable  upon  his  death  with- 
out surviving  wife,  dependent  husband,  or 
child.  Into  the  special  fund  established  un- 
der section  44(a)  of  thla  Act.  Where  there 
are  survivors  tf  death  arises  from  causes 
other  than  the  Injury  such  comfUnsatlon 
shall  be  payable  to  or  for  the  beneflt^ef  the 
persons  following:" 

(b)  Section  44(c)(1)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "tl.OOO"  and  sub- 
stituting "$ao.0OO" 

DISTRICT   or  COLCTMBIA   WORKMXN'S 
COMPXNSATTON   ACT 

Skc.  12.  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  May  17. 
1938,  as  amended  (45  Stat  600),  extending 
the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers' 
Compensation  Act  to  the  District  of  Oolum- 
bla.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(a1  The  provisions  of  the  Ixsngshoremen's 
and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act  and 
all  amendments  thereto,  except  as  indicated 
in  subsections  (b).  (c)  and  (d)  hereof,  shall 
apply  In  respect  to  the  Injury  or  death  of  an 
employee  of  an  employer  carrying  on  any 
employment  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  Ir- 
respective of  the  place  where  the  Injury  or 
death  occurs,  except  that  In  applying  such 
provlalons  the  term  employer'  shall  be  held 
to  mean  every  person  carrying  out  any  em- 
ployment In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
•the  term  'employee'  shall  be  held  to  me*n 
every  employee  of  any  such  person. 

"(b)  Compensation  for  disability  and  for 
death  benefits  m  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  not  exceed  t85  a  week. 

"(c)  The  total  money  allowance  payable  to 
an  employee  In  the  District  of  Columbia  un- 
der section  14fm)  of  the  Longshoremen's 
and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act  shall 
In  no  event  exceed  the  aggregate  of  $29,160. 

■*(d)  In  computing  death  benefits  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  the  average  weekly 
wages  of  the  deceased  shall  be  considered  to 
have  been  no  more  than  $127.50." 

APPROPRIATIOIf 

Sxc.  13.  Section  46  of  such  Act  la  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  current  fiscal  year  and  for 
each  succeeding  fiscal  year  such  sums,  to  be 
deposited  In  the  administration  fund  estab- 
lished under  section  45  of  this  Act,  aa  may 
be  necessary  for  the  administration  of  the 
Act. 

"(b)  There  are  also  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  current  fiscal  year  and  for 
each  succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  supplemen- 
tary funds,  to  be  deposited  In  the  special 
fund  established  under  section  44  of  this 
Act,  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  obliga- 
tions Incurred  under  the  authority  of  that 
section." 

TSCHNICAI.   AMKND1CX1«T 

Skc.  14.  Section  3(a)(1)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "nor"  and 
substituting  the  word  "or". 

ZFTECnVt   DAT« 

Sec.  is.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions 1  and  2  shall  become  effective  thirty 
days  after  enactment. 


(b)  The  amendments  made  by  sections  3, 
4,  6.  6,  7.  8,  0.  10,  11  and  12  shall  become 
effective  six  (8)  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  and  said  amendments  shall  relate 
only  to  Injuries  and  deaths  occurring  after 
the  effective  date. 

The   statement    and    summary,    pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Proutt,  are  as  follows: 
Explanation  of  a  Bill  To  Amend  the  Long- 
shoremen's   AND    Harbor   WoRKUts'    Com- 
pensation Act 

INTRODtJCTTON 

The  purpoee  of  this  bill  is  to  Improve  the 
Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers'  Com- 
pensation Act  by  Increasing  benefits,  liberal- 
izing certain  provisions  of  the  Act.  and  re- 
moving the  dual  liability  of  stevedore  and 
ship  repair  contractors  for  employment  In- 
juries to  employees  covered  by  the  Act.  At 
the  present  time,  these  employers  are  liable 
for  compensation  required  by  the  Act  and 
may  also  be  liable  for  reimbursement  to  ship- 
owners of  amounts  paid  In  damages  by  the 
shipowners  to  the  aame  employees  for  the 
same  Injuries. 

A  comparatively  small  number  of  employ- 
ees now  recover  sut>stantlal  damages  for  their 
employment  injuries  from  shipowners  which 
must  be  ultimately  paid  by  the  Longshore 
Act  employer,  while  the  benefits  under  the 
Act,  which  the  great  majority  of  employees 
depend  on  for  Income  when  disabled,  are  In- 
adequate and  out  of  date.  The  proposal  com- 
bines provisions  to  break  the  circular  liability 
chalit  and  significantly  Improve  benefits. 

CIRCDLAR    LIABILITY    CHAIN LONGSHOREMEN    V. 

SHIPOWNERS    V.    STEVEDORES 

The  Initial  point  for  consideration  In  the 
present  circular  liability  chain  which  exists 
with  respect  to  the  Longshore  Act  Is  that  the 
Act  explicitly  states  that  the  liability  of  the 
employer  for  damages  for  Injury  or  death  re- 
sulting from  employment  of  employees  cov- 
ered by  It  shall  be  exclusive. 

The  Longshore  Act  covers  approximately 
268,000  longshoremen  and  harobr  workers. 
Of  this  number.  14.464  received  workmen's 
compensation  at  some  time  during  fiscal  year 
1968.  In  that  same  fiscal  year,  1.320  cases 
were  filed  by  Longshore  Act  employees  In  the 
U.S.  district  courts  against  third-party  ship- 
owners for  damages  for  employment  Injuries. 

Beginning  in  1946  the  courts  established 
the  principle  that  a  shipowner  owes  an  ab- 
solute warranty  for  seaworthiness  to  Long- 
shore Act  employees.  This  warranty  has  no 
relation  to  negligence  and,  under  the  deci- 
sions, makes  a  shipowner  a  virtual  Insurer 
for  any  employment  Injury  which  befalls  a 
longshoreman,  ship  repairman  or  harbor 
worker  aboard  ship. 

Under  existing  principles  also  formulated 
by  the  courts  and  first  stated  In  1966.  the 
Longshore  Act  ateployer  Is  liable  to  reim- 
burse the  shipowner  for  recoveries  by  Long- 
shore Act  employees  for  Injuries  for  which 
the  employer  stands  primarily  liable  under 
the  Act.  Since  election  between  receiving 
compensation  from  an  employer  and  bring- 
ing suit  against  a  shipowner  for  the  same  In- 
Jury  Is  not  required,  the  same  employees  are 
Involved  In  an  unknown  number  of  both 
claim  and  litigation  cases.  Recoveries  made 
by  employees  against  shipowners,  however, 
are  offset  against  compensation  payments 
under  the  Act.  The  courts  In  1963  began  ap- 
plying the  new  principle  that  a  shipowner 
employing  longshoremen  directly  to  unload 
his  ship  (acting  as  his  own  stevedore).  Is 
subject  to  damage  suits  by  the  longshoremen 
for  employment  Injury,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  shipowner  Is  an  employer  under  the 
Longshore  Act. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  relating  to  the 
circular  and  enhanced  liability  of  Longshore 
Act  employers  are  Intended  to  reinstate  the 
exclusive  llabUlty  principle  of  the  Act. 


INCRKASR  or  PRESENT  MAXIMUM  AND  MINIMUM 

COMPENSATION 

The  existing  minimum  disability  compen- 
sation payment  of  $18  weekly  was  established 
In  1956  and  the  existing  maximum  payment 
of  $70  weekly  was  established  In  1961.  In  the 
Interim  since  1961  to  September  1970.  the 
average  weekly  wage  In  ship  and  boat  build- 
ing and  repair  has  Increased  by  35% 

We  estimate  that  Ln  1970  most  longshore- 
men were  earning  nearly  $200  a  week.  The 
base  rate  under  union  contracts'^as  $4.60 
an  hour  on  the  east  coast  and  gulf  coast  and 
averaged  $4.81  an  hour  on  the  west  coast  for 
a  standard  8-hour  day  (including  a  guaran- 
tee of  2  hours  overtime  dally).  In  the  Great 
Lakes  the  basic  rate  was  $4.02  an  hour,  in- 
creasing to  $4.37  an  hour  In  1971.  The  1970 
rates  for  the  west  coast  became  effective  In 
June  1970.  for  the  east  and  gulf  coasts  In 
October  1970.  and  April  for  the  Great  Lakes. 

In  1961,  when  the  present  $70  weekly  maxi- 
mum was  put  Into  effect,  the  average  earn- 
ings of  a  longshoreman  working  a  40-hour 
week,  handling  general  cargo,  were  $129.60  on 
the  west  coast.  In  1970.  the  comparable  figure 
was  $192.60,  an  Increase  of  49%.  The  weekly 
earnings  In  1970,  again  assuming  a  40-hour 
week  and  using  the  general  cargo  rate,  was 
$184.00  In  moat  east  and  gulf  coast  ports  and 
$160.80  on  the  Great  Lakes.  These  earnings 
represent  Increases  over  1961  of  more  than 
50%.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  these 
calculations  are  made  on  basic  general  cargo 
rates.  Most  workers  earned  considerably  more 
because  of  penalty  cargo  rates  paid  for  han- 
dling certain  types  of  cargo  and  for  different 
working  conditions. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts,  an  increase  In 
the  maximum  compensation  under  the  Long- 
shore Act  to  $119  a  week  Is  recommended. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  which  the 
Longshore  Act  applies,  the  average  wage  In 
1969  was  $:388t  and  Is  estimated  to  have 
been  $144  In  1970.  Accordingly,  a  lower  maxi- 
mum of  $86  Is  set  for  employment  in  Injuries 
In  that  Jurisdiction  and  the  overall  maximum 
for  temporary  total  disability  Is  set  at  $29.- 
160.  The  $85  maximum  would  be  In  line  with 
the  higher  of  the  two  mazlroiuns  currently 
prevailing  In  the  States  contiguous  to  the 
District  ($62  In  Virginia  and  $85  In  Mary- 
land). The  Department  of  Labor  supports 
legislation  to  create  a  separate  compensation 
system  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  bin  upgrading  benefits  for  the 
District  are  Intended  only  as  a  contingency 
proposal  until  separate  legislation  Is  enacted. 

TTie  minimum  compensation  would  also  be 
Increased  from  $18  to  $35  weekly  to  provide 
a  totally  disabled  employee  with  sufficient 
funds  to  meet  the  cost  of  minimum  subsist- 
ence. Employees  whose  wages  do  not  exceed 
the  new  minimum  are  entitled  to  their  en- 
tire wages  free  of  the  Act's  percentage  limita- 
tion otherwise  applicable.  With  today's  liv- 
ing costs  It  Is  evident  that  employees  making 
less  than  $35  weekly  would  not  be  able  to 
subsist  on  66»^  percent  of  their  earnings. 

The  Act  presently  provides  that  temporary 
total  disability  benefits  may  not  exceed  $24,- 
000.  An  Increase  in  this  overall  maximum 
proportionate  to  the  increase  in  the  weekly 
maximum  is  provided.  The  Increase  would  be 
to  $40,800  except  in  the  District  of  ^Jolumbla. 

INCREASE    rN    DEATH    BENETTT    PERCENTAGES    AND 
AUTHORIZATION    OF  STUDENT   BENETTrS 

The  percentage  of  an  employee's  wage 
which  may  be  drawn  by  a  widow  Is  Increased 
from  36%  to  45%.  and  of  surviving  grand- 
children and  sisters  and  brothers  eligible  for 
benefits,  from  18%  to  20%. 

Further,  stirvlvlng  children  In  a  student 
status,  as  defined  by  the  bill,  would  be  au- 
thorized to  continue  to  receive  benefits  after 
reaching  18  years  of  age. 

OISFTOtntXMENT 

The  lump  svim  payment  of  $3,500  Is  ex- 
tended to  be  paid  for  disfigurement  of  the 
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neck,  as  well  aa  of  the  face  and  head,  and 
also  of  other  normally  exposed  areas  which 
would  affect  employablllty. 

EEDUCnON  n»  LENGTH  OF  OISABIUTT  BEFORE 
ELIMINATION  OF  WAITING  PERIOD  AND  EXTEN- 
SION NOTICE  AND  CLAIM  TIME 

Since  1956  the  Act  has  provided  that  there 
must  be  a  3 -day  waiting  period  unless  the 
disability  continues  for  at  least  28  days.  The 
bill  reduces  the  period  to  21  days,  after  which 
compensation  Is  payable  for  the  waiting  pe- 
riod. This  Improvement  Is  In  line  with  mod- 
ern workmen's  compensation  law  trends. 

The  Act  now  provides  that  notice  of  In- 
jury or  death  shall  be  given  within  30  days 
and  claim  for  compensation  or  death  shall  be 
filed  within  one  year  after  the  Injury  or 
death.  These  time  limits  do  not  take  Into 
consideration  the  later  development  of  latent 
disability  from  a  relatively  minor  accident,  or 
disease  casually  related  to  the  employment. 
The  time  for  giving  notlve  of  Injury  and  fil- 
ing claim  for  compensation  or  death  Is,  there- 
fore, extended  to  60  days  after  the  employee 
OT  the  beneficiary  Is  aware,  or  In  the  exer- 
cise of  reasonable  diligence  should  have  been 
sware,  of  a  relationship  between  the  dis- 
abling condition  or  the  death  and  the  em- 
ployment. 

SPECIAL   FUNDS 

Two  special  funds  are  established  under 
the  Act.  One,  Is  for  employees  covered  by 
the  Longshore  Act  and  Its  extensions;  and 
the  other,  for  workers  In  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  funds  provide  continuing 
compensation  for  permanently  disabled 
workers,  or  their  survivors,  when  so-called 
second  Injuries  are  suffered  by  employees 
with  existing  physical  impairments.  The  spe- 
cial fund  payments  begin  when  payments 
attributable  to  the  second  Injury  have  been 
oompleted  by  the  employer  or  Insurance  car- 
rier who  Is  liable. 

The  funds  also  provide  compensation  pay- 
ments when  an  employer  becomes  Insolvent, 
and  for  expenses  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
when  necessary  in  certain  cases,  including  a 
Uvlng  allowance  not  to  exceed  $26  a  week. 

Financing  of  the  funds  Is  provided  by 
fines  and  penalties  collected  under  the  Act, 
Interest,  and  sums  of  $1,000  paid  Into  the 
fund  In  non-survivor  death  cases.  The  Long- 
shore Act  fund  Is  now  in  a  precarious  state. 
Annual  disbursements  are  In  excess  of  an- 
nual Income  and  the  outstanding  UabUltles 
agalst  the  fund  exceed  the  amounts  It  con- 
tains. 

In  order  to  finance  the  Longshore  special 
funds  adequately,  the  bill  requires  that  em- 
ployers or  Insurance  carriers  in  cases  where 
an  employee  suffering  employment  Injury 
dies  and  there  Is  no  eligible  beneficiary  pay 
into  the  funds  any  amounts  remaining  un- 
paid under  a  schedule  award.  It  also  In- 
creases from  $1,000  to  $20,000  the  amount 
which  must  be  contributed  by  employers  or 
carriers  into  the  funds  In  all  cases  where  an 
employee  dies  from  an  employment  injury 
and  there  Is  no  eligible  beneficiary.  At  pres- 
ent compensation  levels,  the  average  com- 
pensation paid  In  fatal  cases  under  the  Long- 
shore Act  Is  $35,000.  The  contribution  of 
•20,000,  therefore,  where  the  potential  liabil- 
ity Is  so  much  greater  appears  reasonable. 

In  view  of  the  length  of  time  since  Im- 
provements have  been  made  In  the  compen- 
sation program  under  the  Longshore  Act 
early  action  Is  sought  to  provide  income 
maintenance  for  injured  employees  within 
Its  terms  In  keeping  with  wages  and  other 
current  economic  factors. 

Section   by   Section    Summary   of   Bill   to 

Amend  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 

Worker's  Compensation  Act 

Section  1 — Definitions — (a)  Amends  sec- 
tion 2(4)  of  the  Act  to  extend  the  definition 
of  "employer"  to  Include  "vessel." 

(b)  Amends  section  2  of  the  Act  by  re- 
numbering paragraph  (20)  and  adding  a  new 
paragraph  (19)  to  define  "vessel." 


Section  2 — Liability  for  Compensation — 
Amends  section  4  of  the  Act,  requiring  em- 
ployers to  secure  compensation,  to  except 
vessels  unless  another  employer  of  an  em- 
ployee entitled  to  benefits  under  the  Long- 
shore Act  does  not  secure  compensation.  Pro- 
vides further  than  when  an  employer,  as 
defined  under  the  Act,  secures  compensation, 
such  compensation  shall  be  the  exclusive 
remedy  against  any  employer. 

Section  3 — Waiting  Period — Amends  sec- 
tion 6(a)  of  the  Act  to  permit  payment  of 
compensation  without  a  waiting  period  when 
the  disability  exceeds  21  days.  A  three-day 
waiting  period  is  now  specified  unless  the 
disability  exceeds  28  days. 

Section  4  (a)  and  (b) — Maximum  ond 
Minimum — Amends  section  6(b)  of  the  Act 
to  Increase  the  maximum  of  $70  a  week  to 
$119  a  week;  the  minimum  from  $18  to  $35; 
and  amends  section  14(m)  to  Increase  the 
overall  money  limit  for  temporary  and  partial 
disability  from  $24,000  to  $40,800. 

Section  6 — DisflgureTnent — Amends  sec- 
tion 8(c)  (20)  of  the  Act  to  expand  the  mean- 
ing of  compensable  disfigurement  to  include. 
In  addition  to  the  face  and  head,  disfigure- 
ment of  neck,  or  of  any  other  area  normally 
exposed  while  employed  which  would  handi- 
cap an  employee  In  obtaining  or  holding  em- 
ployment. 

Section  6 — Injury  following  previous  Im- 
pairment— Amends  section  8(f)  to  clarify 
and  make  definite  the  conditions  under 
which  an  employer  provides  compensation 
for  disability  caused  by  subsequent  Injuries 
and  thus  to  encourage  employment  of  handi- 
capped persons. 

Section  7 — Student  benefits — (a)  Amends 
section  2(14)  of  the  Act  to  add  "student"  to 
definition  of  eligible  "child"  and  adds  a  new 
paragraph  (21)  to  define  "student"  for  the 
purpose  of  continuing  benefits  to  certain 
surviving  dependents  while  they  are  In 
school. 

(b)  Amends  section  8(d)  to  allow  surviv- 
ing dependents  to  receive  benefits  beyond  18 
years  of  age  if  In  a  student  status. 

Section  8 — Death  benefits — (a)  Amends 
section  9(b)  and  (c)  of  the  Act  to  Increase 
the  death  benefits  to  the  surviving  wife  or 
dependent  husband  from  35  to  45  percent  of 
the  deceased  employee's  average  wagee. 

(b)  Amends  section  0(d)  to  increase  the 
death  benefit  for  dependent  grandchildren, 
brothers  or  sisters  from  15  to  20  percent  of 
such  average  wages. 

(d)  Amends  section  9(e)  to  Increase  the 
maxlmiun  weekly  wages  for  computation  of 
death  benefits  from  $105  to  $178.50  and  In- 
creases the  minimum  from  $27  to  $52.60. 

(d)  Amends  section  9(g),  which  provides 
for  the  commutation  of  compensation  bene- 
fits to  certain  aliens  who  are  not  residents  of 
the  United  States  or  Canada.  The  section 
now  requires  the  Secretary,  upon  application 
of  an  Insurance  company,  to  commute  future 
installments  of  compensation  to  such  aliens 
by  paying  one-half  the  commuted  amount 
of  future  compensation.  The  amendment 
removes  the  requirement  for  commutation 
payments  and  permits  the  Secretary  to  com- 
mute m  his  discretion. 

Section  9 — Defense  Base  Aet-Beneflts  to 
Alien  Survivors — The  Defense  Base  Act  ex- 
tends the  benefits  of  the  Longshoremen's 
and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act  to 
employees  of  contractors  at  United  States 
bases  or  on  public  works  where  such  con- 
tracts are  performed  outside  the  continental 
United  States.  Section  2(b)  of  that  Act  re- 
specting compensation  payments  for  non- 
resident aliens  Is  similar  to  section  9(g)  of 
the  Longshoremen's  Act.  This  bUl,  therefore, 
amends  section  2(b)  of  the  Defense  Base  Act 
to  conform  to  amendment  to  Longshore  Act 
described  In  preceding  section. 

Section  10 — Time  for  Notice  and  Claim — 
Amends  section  12(a)  to  extend  the  time  for 
giving  notice  of  injury  or  death  to  the  deputy 
commissioner  and  to  the  employer,  from  30 
days  after  the  Injury  or  death  to  60  days 


after  the  employee  or  the  beneficiary  is  aware 
or  In  the  exercise  of  reaaonable  diligence 
should  have  been  aware  of  a  relationship 
between  the  injury  or  death  and  the  em- 
ployment. 

(b)  Amends  section  13(a)  to  defer  the 
time  for  filing  a  claim  for  compensation  for 
Injury  or  death  in  latent  disability  caaee. 
The  Act  now  provides  that  a  claim  must  be 
filed  within  one  year  after  the  Injury  or 
death,  or  If  payment  of  compensation  has 
been  made  without  an  award  a  claim  may 
be  filed  within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the 
last  payment. 

The  amendment  provides  that  the  time  for 
filing  claim  shall  not  begin  to  run  until  the 
employee  or  beneficiary  is  aware,  or  by  the 
exercise  of  reasonable  diligence  should  have 
been  aware  of  the  relationship  between  the 
Injury  or  death  and  the  employment. 

Section  11 — Special  Fund — (a)  Amends 
section  8(d)  by  providing  for  payment  Into 
the  fecial  fund,  described  in  section  44(a) 
of  the  Act,  of  any  disability  compensation 
due  to  an  employee  under  a  scheduled  a^-ard 
when  he  has  no  survivors. 

(b)  Amends  section  44(c)  (1)  by  substitut- 
ing $20,000  for  the  $1,000  now  required  to  be 
paid  Into  the  special  fund  by  the  employer 
or  Insurance  carrier  upon  the  death  of  an 
employee  resulting  from  employment  Injury 
when  there  are  no  survivors. 

Secuon  12— D.C.  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act— (A),  (b)  and  (c)  Provides  that  the 
maximum  compensation  rate  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  under  extension  of  the  Long- 
shore Act  In  (45  Stat.  600) ,  will  be  $86  a  week 
and  the  overall  maximum  In  temporary  total 
disability  cases  will  be  $29,160. 

(d)  Provides  the  basis  for  computing  death 
benefits  shall  be  considered  to  be  no  more 
than  $127.50. 

Section  13 — Appropriation — ^Amends  sec- 
tion 46,  (a)  to  authorize  appropriation  of 
amounts  necessary  for  administration  of  the 
Act,  and  (b)  authorizes  supplementary  funds 
as  necessary  to  meet  obligations  of  special 
fund  under  section  44  of  the  Act. 

Section  14 — Technical  Amendment — Makes 
grammatical  change  of  substituting  "or"  for 
"nor"  in  section  3(a)  (1)  o^the  Act. 

Section  16 — Effective  Dtke — Provides  for 
effective  dates  for  different  sections  and  that 
higher  benefits  and  other  related  provisions 
shaU  apply  only  to  Injuries  and  deaths  there- 
from sustained  after  the  effective  date  Indi- 
cated. 


S.  527— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  WILDLIFE  COVER  ON 
RECLAMATION  PROJECTS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  di- 
recting the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  set 
aside  certain  pubUc  lands  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  permanent  cover  and 
food  for  wildlife. 

This  proposed  legislation  would  au- 
thorize and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  set  aside,  out  of  each  640-acre 
section  of  public  lands  utilized  in  con- 
nection with  reclamation  projects  here- 
after authorized  and  constructed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Federal  reclamation 
laws,  areas  totalling  not  less  than  40 
acres  to  provide  food  and  refuge  for 
wUdlife. 

In  the  past,  wildlife  has  been  an  acci- 
dental byproduct  of  most  farming  opera- 
tions, but  if  we  are  to  keep  our  present 
wildlife  populations  or  enhance  them, 
we  must  embark  on  a  weU-deslgned  pro- 
gram which  can  be  integrated  with  new 
plans  for  development  of  our  public 
lands. 

There  are  reclamation  projects  in  my 
State  of  Idaho,  such  as  the  Minidoka. 
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Htint  and  Black  Canyon  projects,  where 
certain  features  of  the  land  have  caused 
farmers  to  leave  fence  row,  roadside  and 
other  cover,  as  well  as  willow  patches 
and  sagebrush  pockets.  Here,  small  game 
has  flourished  and  survived  against  the 
inroads  of  intensive  farming,  proving 
that  such  a  program  as  provided  by  this 
bill  is  not  only  workable  but  necessary 
if  we  are  to  salvage  and  enhance  our 
wildlife  on  new  projects. 

On  too  many  reclamation  projects  in 
the  West,  so-called  clean  farming  prac- 
tices have  removed  much  of  these  cover 
areas,  destroying  natural  wildlife  habitat 
and  wiping  out  game  populations.  Should 
this  pattern  of  development  continue  to 
characterize  future  reclamation  of  new 
lands,  small  game  population,  includ- 
ing game  birds  of  all  kinds,  will  suffer 
avoidable  and  unnecessary  diminution. 

The  40  acres  out  of  each  section  would 
not  be  set  aside  as  a  solid  block,  but  in 
separate  areas  such  as  strips  along  road 
systems,  waterways  and  other  topo- 
graphical land  features  not  desirable  for 
farming. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  to  be  a 
much-needed  program,  and  one  which 
will  repay  many  times  over  its  small 
Investment. 

Irrigators  would  not  ^vc  to  bear  any 
additional  costs  under  this  bill,  since 
any  increases  would  be  repaid  \mder  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Water  Projects 
Recreation  Act. 

The  areas  would  be  managed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  in  cooperation  with 
the  appropriate  State  wildlife  agencies. 
Mr.  President.  I  send  the  bill  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  the  text  of  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BEirrstN>.  The  bUl  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

The  bUl  <a.  527)  directing  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  set  aside  certain 
public  lands  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing permanent  cover  and  food  for  wild- 
life, introduced  by  Mr.  Church,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD.  as  follows: 

S.  527 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tbat  (a)  the 
Secretary  of  the  Intarlor  la  authorized  and 
directed  to  set  aside,  out  of  each  MO  acre 
section  of  public  landa  of  the  United  States 
Utilized  In  connection  with  reclamation 
project*  hereafter  authorized  and  con- 
structed In  accordance  with  the  Federal  rec- 
lamation laws  (Act  of  June  17.  1902  (33  Stat. 
388),  and  Acts  amendatory  thereof  or  sup- 
plementary thereto ) ,  areas  totalling  not  less 
than  40  acres  thereof  which  he  determines 
are  suitable  or  c»p«ble  of  being  made  suit- 
able for  providing  food  and  cover  for  wild- 
life. The  Secretary  shall  make  such  designa- 
tions with  a  view  to  utilizing,  to  the  extent 
fefkslble.  areas  along  road  systems,  water- 
ways, and  other  areas  not  suitable  for  farm- 
ing. 

(b)  Any  such  areas  so  daatgnated  shall  be 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior In  cooperation  with  the  appropriate 
Stat*  vUdlife  agencies.  The  Secretary  of  the 


Interior  Is  authorized  to  issue  such  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  Act. 

Sxc.  2.  Any  additional  costs  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall  be  repaid 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Water 
Projects  Recreation  Act  (Act  of  July  9,  1968 
(79  Stat.  213)  ). 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term 
"wildlife"  Includes  birds,  fishes,  mammals, 
and  all  other  classes  of  wild  animals. 


S.  530— INTRODUCTION  OP  UNIVER- 
SAL CHILD  CARE  AND  CHILD  DE- 
VELOPMENT ACT  OP  1971 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  Decem- 
ber 10,  I  announced  that  in  the  92d  Con- 
gress I  intended  to  introduce  a  Univer- 
sal Child  Care  and  Child  Development 
Act  of  1971.  I  rise  today  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Mlniffesota 
<Mr.  MoNDALZ)  to  introduce  that  bill. 
In  the  weeks  between  December  10  and 
today,  evidence  has  continued  to  accumu- 
late which  points  up  the  need  for  this 
legislation.  Here  in  Washington,  we  have 
learned  of  the  tragedy  of  Junior  VUlage — 
a  tragedy  that  is  composed  not  just  of 
institutional  failure  to  respond  as  ade- 
quately as  necessary,  but  a  tragedy  that 
is  also  partially  due  to  the  past  inatten- 
tion of  the  Congress.  Here  in  Washing- 
ton, and  ttu-oughout  the  Nation,  our  chil- 
dren are  In  trouble — and  hence  our  Na- 
tion is  in  danger — and  we  must  move 
quickly,  boldly,  and  with  all  the  resources 
needed  to  reverse  the  process  of  child 
destruction  now  taking  place. 

First,  we  find  that  the  problems  of  chil- 
dren are  not  isolated,  but  related  to  their 
famUies  and  their  entire  communities. 
I  was  pleased  to  Join  my  colleague.  Sen- 
ator MoNDALE,  in  his  statement  on  justice 
for  children  this  past  December.  My  col- 
league was  right  on  target  as  he  discussed 
the  need  for  Increased  participation  and 
"sharing  of  power  and  alleviation  of 
powerlessness"  at  the  local  community 
level.  Senator  Mowdale  stated  further 
that^ 

No  one  really  knows  more  about  whether 
a  program  Is  working  or  not.  and  whether 
It  Is  being  properly  administered  than  those 
whom  It  Is  supposed  to  benefit.  More  Impor- 
tant, the  only  way  to  eliminate  paternalism, 
laziness  and  unresponsiveness  Is  to  share 
power.  If  we  do  nothing  else  In  the  I970°8 
we  must  make  It  our  goal  to  achieve  partici- 
pation In  programs  by  those  who  are  sup- 
posed to  benefit  from  them  and  by  the  com- 
munity generally.  Such  participation,  such 
sharing  of  power,  should  become  a  familiar 
aspect  of  our  national  life. 

Portunately.  the  political  and  other  strug- 
gles of  the  past  decade  have  given  us  some 
models  for  participation. 

The  HeadstATt  program  at  its  best  has 
shown  us  what  a  marvelously  rich  experience 
parent  involvement  can  be — -both  In  terms  of 
the  parents  coming  to  understand  what 
quality  education  Is  and  also  In  terms  of  the 
enhanced  learning  experience  of  a  child.  The 
extension  of  that  kind  of  parent  involve- 
ment throughout  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  as  well,  would  be  a  great 
boom  In  our  society. 

It  Is  critical  that  the  method  of  participa- 
tion that  we  adopt  be  one  in  which  -eal 
power  Is  shared  There  Is  always  the  bureau- 
cratic temptation  to  try  to  coopt — to  try  and 
create  nlce-soundlng  advisory  boards  which 
have  no  power,  are  convened  once  or  twice  a 
year  in  a  fancy  board  room  or  hotel  and  are 
then  Ignored.  The  struggle  to  create  the 
proper  mix  fot  partlclpatloa  wUl  not  be  easy. 


There  Is  an  appropriate  role  for  professionals 
In  both  administration  and  policy,  and  citi- 
zen participation  must  Include  both  those 
who  are  served  by  the  program  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  community  generally. 

For  these  reasons,  we  are  recommend- 
ing in  this  legislation  that  a  new  kind 
of  machinery  be  set  up  to  respond  to  these 
needs  at  the  place  where  the  work  must 
be  done — at  the  community  level.  Tiiis 
new  concept  we  call  the  child  service 
district,  and  in  many  respects  it  is  similar 
to  the  public  school  districts  which  have 
served  the  Nation  well,  and  which,  once 
they  pass  through  this  period  of  reevalu- 
ation  and  reorientation,  will  continue  to 
serve  the  Nation  well.  In  the  same  sense, 
the  child  service  district  will  be  serving 
children  and  parents  through  locally  de- 
signed and  locally  controlled  agencies.  I 
realize,  when  I  say  locally  designed  and 
locally  controlled,  that  these  are  ideas 
that  are  accorded  much  llpservlce  these 
days.  Certainly,  we  hear  a  great  deal 
about  the  principle  of  local  control,  we 
still  support  the  concept  of  local  elections, 
we  remain  committed  to  the  ability  of 
local   citlzeris   tc   get  together  to  solve 
most  of  their  own  problems.  But  local 
control  is  neither  neat  nor  easy  to  pack- 
age. It  does  not  fit  easily  into  the  com- 
puters of  the  social  scientists  of  various 
philosophical    leanings    who   believe  in 
programing  our  future.  Nor  does  it  fit 
into  the  simple,  one-dimensional  molds 
that  a  nation  grown  used  to  easy  label- 
ing feels  comfortable  with.  The  election 
process   in   this  bill   is  difficult — but  I 
would  rather  put  up  with  the  occasional 
inefficiency  ol  the  democratic  process  a 
hundred  times  over  than  submit  to  the 
dictates   of   either    well-meaning   tech- 
nocrats or  zealous  wordsmiths. 

I  realize,  too,  that  this  bill's  emphasis 
harkens  back  to  many  of  the  principles 
that  were  contained  In  the  original  com- 
munity action  programs,  now  declining 
in  almost  every  area  under  the  heavy 
hand  of  autocratic  domination  and  re- 
liance on  bureaucracy.  In  a  sense.  I  real- 
ize that  by  making  it  possible  for  these 
programs  to  continue  by  providing  for 
coordination  of  existing  programs  rather 
than  wholesale  repeal  of  existing  author- 
ities. I  stand  the  chance  of  offending 
those  colleagues  who  have  determinpd 
that  community  action  had  been  an  idea 
that  failed.  I  think  that  commimity  co- 
operation has  not  fsdled,  that  it  has  not 
really  been  tried,  and  that  through  this 
bill  it  can  be  tried  for  the  first  time. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  belief  that 
the  original  community  action  Idea  failed 
is  that  there  was  less  reliance  on  the 
willingness  of  people  of  all  income  levels, 
races,  and  cultural  backgrounds  to  come 
together  than  there  should  have  been. 
There  was  instead  a  narrowing  of  focus. 
a  nondeliberate  but  nonetheless  effective 
pitting  of  various  needy  groups  against 
each  other  for  the  few  resources  avail- 
able. As  a  result,  programs  never  were 
funded  at  the  level  required  by  even  our 
most  needy  citizens.  Perhaps  one  reason 
for  this  was  that  worthwhile  programs 
like  Headstart  were  not  available  for  all 
children.  We  intend  to  try  a  different  ap- 
proach. We  want  to  make  these  programs 
available  to  all  citizens  who  require  them. 
and  to  make  it  possible  for  the  entire 
community  to  work  together  to  use  these 
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services  in  the  way  that  serves  the  par- 
ents and  children  in  their  communities 
best.  Because  we  have  not  despaired  of 
abUity  and  willingness  of  people  to  work 
together,  we  have  endeavored  to  carry 
this  spirit  out  throughout  this  legisla- 
tion. At  the  local,  county,  and  State 
levels  too,  we  have  attempted  to  encoiu-- 
age  the  Involvement  of  all  citizens,  and 
the  various  Government  agencies  respon- 
sible to  these  citizens,  so  that  this  pro- 
gram will  work.  We  also  encourage  your 
examination  of  the  role  we  have  selected 
for  the  States.  We  know  that  most  States 
are  responsive  to  the  needs  of  their  cit- 
izens and  we  are  certain  that  this  legis- 
lation will  encourage  their  participation 
in  a  way  that  has  not  happened  before. 
In  the  same  way,  we  recognize  the  duty 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  carry  out 
its  proper  role.  In  those  cases  where  local 
and  State  governments  fail  to  carry  out 
their  responsibilities  there  is  provision 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  meet 
these  responsibilities. 

We  feel  that  our  handling  of  the  very 
delicate  matter  of  State  and  local  stand- 
ards for  child-care  services  Illustrates  our 
intention  throughout  this  bill.  We  recog- 
nize that  there  are  good  and  bad  stand- 
ards at  every  level,  that  it  takes  person- 
nel to  carry  out  these  standards,  and  that 
cooperation  is  required  at  every  level  to 
make  good  standards  mean  something. 
We  believe  that  our  writing  into  law  of 
basic  standards,  with  money  for  enforce- 
ment and  technical  assistance  to  make 
these  standards  practical  is  one  response 
to  the  problem.  We  believe  another  re- 
sponse is  to  provide  within  the  legisla- 
tion a  mechanism  that  makes  it  possible 
for  standards  to  be  reviewed  by  fair  hear- 
ings on  the  local  level  to  Insure  that  the 
Federal  Government  does  not  overreact 
and  attempt  to  accomplish  by  flat  what 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  suggestion. 

We  need  a  new  constituency  for  this 
bill,  a  constituency  of  people  that  want 
to  do  their  own  planning,  their  own  set- 
ting of  priorities,  their  own  hiring  and 
firing.  We  need  a  constituency  that  rises 
above  racial  lines,  clsiss  lines,  income 
lines  and  cultural  lines,  a  constituency 
that  Is  wiling  to  work  for  the  benefits  of 
all  the  citizens  of  a  community,  not  just 
a  favored  few.  And  we  are  determined 
that  this  constituency  shall  have  the 
power  to  work  from  a  position  of 
strength  to  respond  to  the  specific  needs 
of  each  community.  Throughout  this  bill, 
there  are  many  specific  provisions  that 
will  be  of  Interest  to  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  most  of  which  were  touched 
upon  when  I  made  my  initial  statement 
of  intention  to  introduce  this  legislation 
and.  subsequently,  when  I  rose  on  this 
floor  to  join  the  Senator  from  Miimesota, 
Mr.  MoNDALE,  in  his  eloquent  plea  for  a 
new.  fairer  and  brighter  day  for  the  Na- 
tion's children.  This  is  my  dream— that 
our  communities  shall  one  day  be 
healthy,  be  together,  be  united — and  it  is 
my  belief  that  universal  concern  for 
children  and  families  is  the  best  way  to 
begin  making  that  dream  a  reality. 

Mr.  President,  the  recent  White  House 
Conference  on  Children  produced  a  list 
of  16  "overriding  concerns"  which  speak 
directly  to  essential  developmental  needs 
of  our  children.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  summary  of  these  concerns  which 


appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  of  De- 
cember 19,  1970.  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  his  point.  I  ask  also  that  my 
press  conference  statement  of  December 
10.  1970,  be  included  along  with  a  sec- 
tion-by-sectlon  analysis  and  full  text  of 
the  bUl  I  am  introducing  today. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bentsen)  .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred:  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  material  and  bill  wUl  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  530)  to  provide  for  child 
care  programs  and  services  including  de- 
velopmental preschool  programs  to  fam- 
lies  with  children  who  may  need  such 
services.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Bayh  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Mondale)  ,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  tiUe  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  material  submitted  by  Mr.  Bayh 
is  as  follows: 

ExcERiTS  Pbom   thk  WnrrE  Housi  CoNrm- 

ENCE    ON    CHnj)BEN 

Here  is  background  on  the  "concerns"  as 
prepared  from  summaries  by  panel  and  cau- 
cus chairman: 

'Reordering  of  national  priorities  be- 
ginning with  a  guaranteed  basic  family  In- 
come adequate  for  the  needs  of  children." 
More  specifically,  there  should  be.  In  the  next 
decade,  an  Increase  of  at  least  60  percent  In 
the  proportion  of  the  gross  national  product 
devoted  to  children  and  youth. 

Development  of  programs  to  ellmmate  the 
racism  which  "cripples  all  children."  "The 
tragedy  Is  that  we  are  unaware  of  our  sub- 
conscious feelings  of  superiority  and  In- 
feriority." 

"Elimination  of  racism  demands  many 
meaningful  federal  programs,  particularly  an 
adequate  family  Income  maintenance  floor." 
The  black  caucus,  which  petitioned  this 
"concern"  onto  the  ballot,  did  not  specifically 
endorse  the  $5,500  level  demanded  by  the 
Welfare  Rights  Organization  for  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  family  assistance  program 
(PAP). 

"Health,  welfare,  educational  and  bl-Un- 
gual — bl-cultural  growth  of  ALXi  chUdren 
must  be  given  top  priority."  Narclso  L.  Ale- 
man  and  Plrl  Thomas  of  the  sponsoring 
Spanish-speaking  and  Spanish -surnamed 
caucus  have  spelled  out  a  wide  range  of  pen- 
alties that  society  imposes  on  children  be- 
cause English  Is  the  dominant  language. 

"The  Indian  representatives  .  .  .  recom- 
mend that  all  levels  (of  society)  embark 
on  a  vigorous  practical  approach  to  enhance 
the  future  of  our  children."  The  American 
Indian  caucus,  V7hlch  formulated  this  "con- 
cern," said  It  wants  the  President  to  follow 
through  with  his  stated  Indian  policy  of  self- 
determination  for  American  Indians,  without 
termlnatlQa-..^  government  responsibilities 
with  Indian  tribes. 

"trnlversal  developmental  child  care  with- 
out sex  role  stereotyping  will  help  to  elimi- 
nate Institutional,  Individual  sexism."  The 
women's  caucus,  which  petitioned  this  onto 
the  ballot,  emphasized  that  child  develop- 
mental services  should  be  available  to  all 
families  seeking  them,  not  merely  those 
needing  them  because,  say.  of  poverty.  The 
caucus  censured  the  conference  itself  "for 
demonstrating  sexism  through  the  domina- 
tion of  decision-making  processes  by  men 
and  execution  of  details  by  women. 

"Improve  the  nation's  sinstem  of  child  Jus- 
tice so  law  responds  in  timely,  positive  ways 
to  needs  of  children."  Drastic  remedies  are 
needed:  more  and  better-trained  sexism." 
The  womens  caucus,  and  juvenile  laws  "to 
humanize,  not  stigmatize."  and  "a  massive 
plan  for  small  community-based  care  facul- 
ties, foster  homes,  group  homes,  and  day 
care." 


"A  change  In  our  national  way  of  life  to 
bring  people  back  Into  the  lives  of  children." 
Among  other  Institutions,  business  and  In- 
dustry must  enable  children  and  adults  to 
spend  time  together  In  offices  and  factories. 

"Comprehensive  family-oriented  chUd  de- 
velopment programs  Including  health  serv- 
ices, day  care  and  early  childhood  educa- 
tion." This  Issue,  similar  to  the  foregoing, 
asks  federal  funds  at  once  to  provide  spaces 
for  600,000  children  In  the  first  year,  and 
spaces  for  250,000  each  year  thereafter. 

"A  federally  financed  national  child  health 
care  program  which  assures  comprehensive 
care  for  all  children."  This  would  be  the  first 
step  In  a  broader  national  health  program. 

"A  system  of  early  Identification  of  chil- 
dren with  special  needs  and  which  delivers 
prompt  and  appropriate  treatment."  Pres- 
ently, the  back-up  declaration  said,  little 
heed  Is  given  to  cries  for  help  from  the  re- 
tarded, the  physically  and  mentally  handi- 
capped, the  Intellectually  gifted,  and  "those 
whose  environment  produces  abuse,  neglect 
and  directs  the  child  to  antisocial  conduct." 

"Inmiedlate,  massive  funding  for  develop- 
ment of  alternative,  optional  forms  of  pub- 
lic education." 

"Establishment  of  a  chUd-advocacy  agency 
financed  by  the  federal  government  and  other 
sources  with  full  ethnic,  cultural,  racial  and 
sexual  representation." 

"A  national  land  use  policy  must  be  de- 
veloped to  guarantee  the  quality  of  leisure 
services,  social  services  and  our  nation's  nat- 
ural resources  for  all  children." 

"All  Institutions  and  programs  that  affect 
children  mus*;  involve  children  as  active 
participants  ir  the  decision-making  process." 

"Establish  Immediately  a  Cabinet  post  of 
children  and  youth  to  meet  the  needs  of 
all  children."  This  was  the  "concern"  of  the 
"concerned  kids'  caucus." 

Statement  bt  Sen  atom  BntcH  Bath  on 
Chhj]  Care  Bnx 

The  French  writer  Victor  Hugo  once  said, 
"Greater  than  the  tread  of  mighty  armies  Is 
an  idea  whose  time  has  come."  ^ 

The  decade  of  the  1960'8  saw  many  Idieas 
whose  time  had  come. 

We  recognized  the  need  for  medical  care 
for  older  Americans. 

We  recognized  the  need  to  break  down 
barriers  that  prevented  some  of  our  citizens 
from  enjoying  the  full  rights  and  prlvUeg^s 
enjoyed  by  the  majority. 

We  recognized  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
Government  had  a  direct  responsibility  to 
assist  in  the  education  of  the  nation's  chU- 
dren. 

All  Ideas  whose  time  had  come;  all  Ideas 
with  sufficient  force  to  bring  men  together, 
across  party  lines. 

Now  there  Is  another  Idea  whose  time  has 
come:  provision  of  universal  child  care,  uti- 
lizing volimtary  and  community  organiza- 
tions and  other  means,  for  all  mothers  who 
feel  their  children  would  benefit  from  this 
service. 

Actually,  It  Is  strange  that  this  Idea  has 
been  so  long  In  coming.  We.  who  consider 
ourselves  leaders  of  the  free  world,  have  long 
been  surpassed  In  this  area  by  national  child 
care  programs  In  such  nations  as  Sweden. 
Israel,  and  even  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  addition,  we  have  ourselves  had  long 
ago,  though  psLrtlal,  experience  with  the  con- 
tribution that  child  care  can  make  to  both 
children  and  famUles. 

The  rooto  of  child  care  in  the  United  States 
can  be  traced  back  as  far  as  1863  when  PhU- 
adelphla  mothers  engaged  In  making  uni- 
forms and  bandages  for  the  Union  Army  were 
assisted  by  a  child  care  center.  During  the 
Great  Depression  poor  families  and  unem- 
ployed teachers  and  nurses  were  assisted  by 
WPA  chUd  care  centers.  Onoe  again,  during 
World  War  II,  the  need  for  such  chUd  care 
centers  was  obvious,  and  many  thousands  of 
mothers  and  children  benefited  from  pro- 
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grams  eatablUhed  tn  centers  throughout  the 
nation. 

At  least  we  are  beginning  to  understand 
that  child  care  centers  are  too  significant  to 
become  the  creature  of  emergencies.  They 
should  have  a  permanent  place  in  the  struc- 
ture of  American  social  services,  because 
they  fulfill  a  permanent  need. 

Those  needs  are  both  obvious  and  Increas- 
ingly urgent.  They  are  needs  that  are  not 
centered  in  any  one  area  of  the  country  or 
In  any  eoonomlc  group. 
For  example: 

There  are  14  million  children  In  this  na- 
tion who  have  working  mothers  (8  out  of  10 
of  these  children  are  cared  for  through  make- 
shift arrangements); 

There  are  2,790,000  mothers  who  work  be- 
cause they  are  the  sole  support  of  their 
families; 

Of  those  mothers  who  work,  nine  out  of 
ten  do  so  to  satisfy  an  otherwlsa  unmet 
economic  need:  basic  support;  medical  bills; 
to  provide  for  the  future  education  of  the 
children,  etc.; 

The  need  reflected  by  these  figures  U  nei- 
ther temporary  nor  declining.  Indeed,  as  we 
become  a  more  urbanized  nation  the  ex- 
tended family — with  a  grandmother  or  elder- 
ly aunt  or  unmarried  sister  available  to  take 
care  of  the  children — has  gradually  disap- 
peared. Thus — 

While  the  proportion  of  working  mothers 
with  preschool  children  was  10%  In  the 
1940's  and  40%  In  the  1960'3,  It  Is  estimated 
that  the  percentage  will  Increase  to  between 
60  and  70 7o  in  the  decade  of  the  1970's; 

And  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  Women's 
Bureau  figures  reflect  a  similar  trend,  by 
showing  that  the  3.7  million  working  mothers 
with  under-5  children  will  Increase  to  6.3 
mlUlon  by  1980 

The  figures  also  clearly  show  that  provi- 
sion of  such  care  would  make  a  measxrrable 
and  positive  economic  Impact  on  both  na- 
tional productivity  and  on  the  status  of  the 
Individuals  involved,  particularly  since  one- 
third  of  all  poor  families  In  the  U.S.  are 
headed  by  women.  However,  the  need  for 
child  care  Is  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
lowest  Income  group  since,  for  example,  57% 
of  all  working  mothers  are  from  families 
that  have  Incomes  of  •6.000  or  more  annual- 
ly, and  48 7o  from  families  with  incomes  from 
$6,000  to  HO.OOO  annually.  Further,  It  Is  esti- 
mated, based  on  1967  population  figures  that 
10.6  million  mothers  at  all  economic  levels 
would  like  to  work,  including  one-third  of 
the  mothers  now  on  welfare  rolls.  The  ma- 
jority of  these  who  would  like  to  work,  how- 
ever, are  modest-  to  middle-Income  mothers 
who  find  It  Increasingly  necessary  to  sup- 
plement their  husbands  wages  to  make  ends 
meet  Their  earnings  often  mean  the  differ- 
ence In  providing  full  educational  opportu- 
nity for  their  children. 

Though  this  program  would  fill  a  signifi- 
cant nd  growing  need  among  mothers  who 
work  or  would  like  to  work,  the  major  point 
is  that  It  would  have  a  highly  beneficial  ef- 
fect on  the  children  of  such  mothers.  Re- 
search on  early  child  development,  etc.  Is 
providing  convincing  evidence  of  the  Im- 
portance to  Intellectual  and  character  devel- 
opment of  the  early  years.  We  owe  It  to  the 
millions  of  mothers  who  must  work,  we  owe 
It  to  the  children,  to  provide  some  nation- 
wide, effective,  professional  network  of  child 
care  centers. 

The  BUI  I  am  proposing  today — the  Uni- 
versal Child  Care  and  Development  Act  of 
1971 — will  take  a  major  and  much  needed 
step  toward  providing  this  network. 

Briefly,  the  bill  establishes  a  new  network 
of  public  institutions  (called  the  Child  Serv- 
ice Districts)  for  the  provision  of  the  variety 
of  services  necessary  for  adequate  child  care 
and  development  Included  among  these 
services  eligible  for  funding  are:  infant  care; 
comprehensive  pre-school  programs;  general 
child  care  services  during  evening  and  night 


time  hours;  day  care  programs  before  and 
after  school;  emergency  care;  day  care  and 
night  care  programs  to  aid  working  parents: 
and  combinations  of  such  programs.  Health, 
nutritional,  and  social  service*  will  be  an  In- 
tegral part  of  the  programs  funded.  Plan- 
ning, research,  and  construction  funds  are 
also  provided  for. 

Each  Child  Service  DUtrlct  will  consist  of 
a  limited  geographic  area  small  enough  to 
reflect  the  specific  needs  of  parents  and  chil- 
dren residing  In  the  District.  Direct  com- 
munity participation  Is  assured  through  the 
election  of  boards  of  directors  composed  of 
parents  of  the  children  to  be  served.  State 
and  local  governments  will  be  responsible  for 
developing  plans  for  the  District  boundaries. 
The  biU  provides  for  Child  Service  Advisory 
Councils  to  be  established  In  each  District 
to  assure  the  participation  of  representatives 
of  public  and  private  agencies  with  estab- 
lished interest  and  expertise  In  child  care 
and  development  services. 

My  bUl  calls  for  an  appropriation  of  2  bil- 
lion dollars  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1973.  4  billion  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973;  and  6  billion  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974.  This  level  of  fund- 
ing has  been  recommended  by  every  major 
organization  concerned  with  providing  uni- 
versal care  for  American  children. 

Loans  In  the  amount  of  600  million  dollars 
are  authorized  through  fiscal  1974  for  con- 
struction or  remodeling  of  appropriate  fa- 
cilities— 300  million  dollars  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1972;  200  million  dol- 
lars for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1973;  and  100  million  dollars  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1974.  Loans  and  grants 
would  be  applied  for  by  and  rewarded  to  the 
Individual  Child  Care  Service  Districts 
through  the  Office  of  Child  Development  of 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare. 

During  this  and  previous  sessions  of  Con- 
gress we  have  witnessed  with  approval  the 
Introduction  of  many  bills  aimed  at  respond- 
ing to  this  natural  and  proper  desire  for  all 
Americana,  whether  poor,  near-poor,  or  non- 
poor,  to  have  their  children  receive  the  bene- 
fits of  early  childhood  programs.  Some  of 
these  proposals  have  a  single  purpose,  re- 
flecting the  Member's  concern  with  a  par- 
ticularly urgent  problem  that  needs  solv- 
ing. Our  legislation  is  designed  to  provide 
more  comprehensive  services,  and  alms  at  a 
reform  of  all  programs  now  serving  young 
children. 

Our  concern  today  In  introducing  this  bill 
Is  not  only  to  draw  together  the  best  fea- 
tures from  all  of  these  proposals,  but  to 
take  an  additional  significant  step.  Not  only 
Is  there  a  need  for  adequate  nutritional 
services,  for  adequate  health  services,  for 
educational  and  social  services  needed  by  the 
child  and  his  family,  but  also  we  believe  it 
Important  that  these  programs  must  Involve 
the  parents  not  only  In  the  final  stages,  but 
In  the  earliest,  planning  phases. 

We  are  aware,  also,  of  the  wasteful  and  un- 
necessary duplication  which  has  resulted 
from  the  fragmentation  of  these  programs 
among  the  various  Federal  agencies.  For 
that  reason.  It  is  oiir  hope  that  comprehen- 
sive programs  can  be  designed  and  admin- 
istered through  this  bill,  and  that  one  Fed- 
eral agency  can  have  the  main  responsibility 
for  seeing  that  the  programs  work. 

In  this  bill,  also,  we  have  taken  that  final 
step  which  we  believe  Is  necessary  in  fairness 
to  all  the  American  people.  We  are  recom- 
mending that  all  children,  regardless  of  In- 
come or  status,  receive  those  services  in 
such  degree  and  at  such  locations  and  dur- 
ing such  hours  as  they  require.  Recognizing 
the  need  for  parents  to  work  and  to  study, 
but  believing  that  the  children  of  parents 
who  need  not  be  abeent  from  the  homes  also 
require  these  programs,  we  are  recommend- 
ing that  child  care  services  be  recognized 
and  provided  as  a  matter  of  right  to  every 


child  in  America,  no  matter  what  the  In- 
come of  his  familv 

Certainly  it  is  in  the  national  Interest  as 
well  as  their  own,  that  our  children  grow  into 
whole,  humane  citizens  who  can  function  In 
a  democracy.  And  In  fulfilling  the  needs  of 
these  children,  we  slmiiltaneously  serve  them, 
their  parents  and  our  society. 

In  this  bill,  we  stress  the  developmental 
nature  of  these  programs  because  we  believe 
that  the  years  of  experience  and  the  results 
of  studies  made  of  Head  Start  programs  dem- 
onstrates that  early  Involvement,  properly 
planned,  can  beet  benefit  all  children,  not 
just  the  few  children  of  the  poor  and  near- 
poor  now  served.  For  this  reason,  a  variety 
of  programs  must  be  provided.  Each  must 
meet  the  needs  of  the  child  as  an  individual, 
and  the  Individual  development  of  that  child 
must  be  paramount. 

One  of  the  greatest  incentives  to  positive 
action  In  the  BUI  Is  the  benefits  our  society 
and  the  economy  will  realize  by  allowing 
parenu  to  take  training  and  employment, 
safe  In  the  realization  that  their  children 
are  enrolled  In  quality  child  care  programs. 
Through  this  program,  then,  the  profession- 
als and  para-professlonals  needed  by  the 
mllllonB  In  our  social  services  and  our  In- 
dustries can  re-enter  the  labor  market. 
Hence,  not  only  will  the  welfare  recipients 
t>enefit  through  finding  an  alternative  to  the 
degrading  status  of  welfare  but  our  economy 
wll  benefit  from  an  influx  of  middle-  and 
upper-Income  workers  Into  the  marketplace. 
In  addition,  this  bill  provides  for  situations 
such  as  visitation  to  those  homes  where  a 
child  may  be  too  111  to  attend  his  or  her 
child  care  facility. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  bill  defines 
young  children  broadly  with  services  to  be 
provided  for  children  from  birth  through 
age  14.  The  legislation  Is  designed  to  serve 
this  age  group  because,  in  the  course  of  each 
child's  development,  he  requires  programs  at 
every  stage.  Past  programs  have  failed  to 
recognize  the  need  for  services  for  Infants 
and  have  failed  to  provide  sufficient  funds 
to  offer  programs  that  will  not  produce  more 
human  tri«dy  in  the  form  of  psychologi- 
cally-crippled children.  In  this  bin,  adequate 
personnel  will  be  provided  to  avoid  Institu- 
tionalized crippling. 

At  the  same  time,  this  legislation  will 
recognize  the  needs  of  school-age  children 
for  before-and-after  school  programs  and  for 
summer  programs.  Not  only  those  children 
that  require  remedial  programs  will  be  en- 
rolled; all  children  will  be  eligible  for  enroU- 
ment.  Attention  under  the  terms  of  the  BUI 
will  also  be  accorded  to  the  urban,  subuiten 
and  rural  children  who  are  too  often  left  to 
their  own  devices,  and  who  form  the  seed- 
bed from  which  springs  our  growing  num- 
bers of  juvenile  delinquents  and  drug  users. 
Another  area  which  this  bill  emphasizes  Is 
the  practical  need  of  parents  who  must  take 
training  or  jobs,  or  who  are  111,  but  have  no 
place  for  their  children.  Too  often,  the  work- 
ing parent  must  work  at  night;  classes  In 
the  evening  are  also  common.  This  bill  would 
provide  night-time  programs  for  the  children 
of  these  parents. 

We  have  still  another  Interest  In  offering 
this  bill,  and  that  is  a  desire  to  restructure 
child  assistance  on  a  more  rational  basis. 
Now,  It  is  common  for  several  public  agencies 
to  have  partial  responsibility  for  children. 
No  local,  community-based  agency  has  full 
responsibility.  We  wish  to  change  this  pic- 
ture, so  that  agencies  that  see  chlldcare  as 
a  secondary  purpose  will  still  be  Involved, 
but  the  children  they  are  serving  will  be  the 
responsibility  of  an  agency  that  has  child 
welfare  as  Its  primary  job. 

There  Is  clearly  a  need  to  create  a  continu- 
ing structure  which  will  assume  the  task  of 
providing  child  services  to  the  population 
on  a  truly  universal  basis.  This  permanent 
structure  must  be  composed  of  both  profes- 
sionals and  non-professionals  committed  to 
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the  task.  In  that  way,  citizens  employed  as 
para-professlonals,  can  work  together  with 
their  neighbors  who  have  been  trained  as 
teachers  and  are  Increasingly  unable  to  find 
a  job.  It  will  be  the  resix>nslblllty  of  these 
locaUy-controlled  groups  to  design  and  de- 
termine where  reeources  can  be  focused  most 
effectively  on  the  needs  of  the  chUdren  In- 
volved. Citizen  participation,  both  profes- 
sional and  non-professional,  wlU  Insure  that 
a  broad  range  of  perspective  and  training  Is 
brought  to  the  task.  It  will  also  insure  that 
race,  eoonomlc  factors,  or  even  political  phi- 
losophy will  not  delay  services  which  are 
greatly  needed  by  every  community. 

Parental  and  community  participation  is, 
we  have  come  to  realize,  a  requirement  for 
successful  chUd  development  programs,  par- 
ticularly those  that  reflect  and  build  on  the 
culture  and  language  of  children,  families, 
and  conununltles  being  served.  At  every  age, 
children  require  services  of  such  range  and 
diversity  that  without  complete  parental  and 
commxinlty  participation,  some  children  will 
not  get  what  they  need.  And  we  must  recog- 
nize that  every  child  who  falls  costs  society 
and  the  community  not  only  In  terms  of  his 
lost  potential  contribution  but  through  the 
very  real  and  considerable  costs  which  he 
may  cause  to  society  as  an  adult. 

To  guarantee  that  parental  Involvement 
through  this  BUI  will  not  be  merely  advis- 
ory, administration  and  control  will  be  vested 
In  boards  of  the  parents  of  children  who 
are  being  served.  These  boards,  given  full  au- 
thority within  each  community  to  provide 
the  services  needed  by  that  community's  chil- 
dren, would  operate  within  broad  Federal  and 
State  guldeUnes.  Federal  standards  would  of 
course  be  required  to  ensure  that  Federal 
funds  did  not  subsidize  Inadequate  or  harm- 
ful programs.  And  State  participation  will  be 
required  to  guarantee  that  local  planning 
does  not  destroy  the  delicate  mechanisms  for 
Pederal-State-Local  cooperation  built  up 
over  the  past  few  years.  But,  at  the  opera- 
tional level,  community  control  will  be  read 
In  the  context  of  parental  control. 

There  Is  an  additional  desire  accommodated 
here,  the  desire  that  people  everywhere  have 
for  a  greater  voice  In  their  own  destiny  and 
In  that  of  their  children.  Perhaps,  with  the 
goal  of  making  It  possible  for  all  children  to 
grow  into  healthy,  humane  citizens  we  can 
build  a  common  understanding  within  our 
neighborhoods  that  children  are  Important 
enough  to  spur  the  resolution  of  our  dis- 
agreements. This  process  of  resolution  In- 
volves grappling  with  the  Issues  of  commu- 
nity control  as  well  as  other  matters  of  con- 
tention that  have  made  public  education  so 
controversial  of  late,  particularly  In  our  large 
cities.  Hopefully,  the  size  of  the  service  area 
proposed  In  this  bill  will  allow  neighbors  to 
work  out  these  tensions,  and  to  build  upon, 
rather  than  magnify,  the  diversities  which 
are  unique  in  the  American  society. 

In  simimary,  the  act  will  neither  be  easy  to 
Implement  nor  inexpensive  to  finance.  To 
provide  what  our  children  need,  when  they 
need  It,  to  the  extent  they  need  It  wUl  re- 
quire a  real,  but  I  am  convinced,  long  over- 
due and  highly  creative  conunltment  to  re- 
ordering national  priorities  in  favor  of  an 
Investment  In  human  resources.  Our  children 
are  the  Nation's  tomorrow  and  deserve  the 
kind  of  opportunity  this  Bill  seeks  to  pro- 
vide. I  believe  our  society  has  evolved  to  a 
point  of  humaneness  In  which  it  can  combine 
its  economic  ability  to  provide  chlldcare  with 
a  willingness  to  do  so.  In  short,  this  is  the 
Idea  whose  time  has  come  and  the  Universal 
Child  Care  and  Development  Act  of  1971  Is 
a  mechanism  to  translate  Idea  Into  Institu- 
tion. 

Bbction-bt-Section  Analysis  of  Univebsal 
CHnj>cAaE  AND  Development  Act  of  1971 

SECTION   2:    STATEMENT  OF  FINOINOS  AMD 
PtTBPOBE 

States  (a)  the  findings  of  Congress  that 
(1)  The  provision  of  adequate  chlldcare.  In- 


cluding developmental  programs  for  infants, 
chUdren  of  pre-school  age  and  chUdren  up  to 
14  years  of  age  in  need  of  such  care  Is  of  the 
highest  national  priority; 

(2)  adequate  famUy  support  tot  the  care, 
protection  and  enhancement  of  the  develop- 
mental potential  of  chUdren  does  not  now 
exist; 

(3)  the  mobility  of  our  society  has  tended 
to  separate  famUy  units  from  traditloaal 
famUy  support  thereby  affecting  the  quaUty 
of  life,  including  the  proper  care  and  nurture 
of  the  young; 

(4)  present  opportunities  for  bilingual  and 
blcultural  enhancement  of  our  citizenship 
are  limited,  thereby  limiting  the  potential 
for  full  participation  In  our  culturaUy  diverse 
society; 

(5)  appropriate  chlldcare  services  and  re- 
sources Bxe  not  now  available  to  provide 
needed  family  support; 

(6)  such  services  and  resoiirces  are  neces- 
sary in  a  modern  society  to  ensure  adequate 
care  and  development  of  the  children  of  this 
Nation,  the  opportunity  for  parents  to  par- 
ticipate as  productive  members  of  society  and 
the  opportunity  for  parents  to  achieve  their 
own  potential  as  humans. 

States  (b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  provide  financial  assistance  in  order  to 
fulfill  the  responslbUlty  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  contribute  to  attaining  an  opti- 
mum level  of  adequate  care,  developmental 
and  other  services  for  young  children,  to  help 
to  assiire  the  stability  of  the  family  unit,  and 
to  offer  an  increasedopporttinlty  for  parents 
to  participate  In  s(^ety  at  the  maximum 
level  of  abUity. 

SECTION    3:    PROGRAM   AUTHORIZED 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  make  grants  to  the  pub- 
lic agencies  created  by  the  Act. 

SECTION   4:    ALLOTMENT  OF  FUNDS 

Allots  funds  In  proportion  to  the  number 
of  children  In  each  state,  Infant  to  age  14. 
Specific  allotments  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, Puerto  Rico  and  trust  territories,  na- 
tional advisory  councils,  and  migrant  and  In- 
dian programs. 

SECTION    5;    USES  OP  FEDERAL   FUNDS 

Authorizes  the  use  of  grants  for  planning 
and  furnishing  chUdcare  services  including 
(a)  Infant  care;  (b)  comprehensive  preschool 
programs  Including  part  day  and  day  care 
programs;  (c)  general  chlldcare  services  tot 
children  14  and  under  during  evening  and 
night  time  hours;  (d)  day  care  programs  be- 
fore and  after  school  for  school  age  children 
14  and  under  In  need  of  such  care;  (e)  emer- 
gency care  lor  young  children  14  and  under; 
(f )  day  care  and  night  care  programs  to  aid 
working  parents  and  (g)  combinations  of 
such  programs.  Health,  nutritional  and  so- 
cial services  wUl  be  an  Integral  part  of  pro- 
grams funded.  Planning,  research,  and  con- 
struction funds  are  provided.  Also  programs 
for  development  of  professional  and  non- 
professional personnel,  programs  for  parent 
education,  and  provisions  for  bilingual  and 
blcultural  services. 

SECTION  6 :   APPLICATIONS  FOR  GRANTS  AND  CON- 
DITIONS FOR  APPROVAL 

Sets  conditions  for  the  application  for  and 
approval  of  funds  granted  to  the  Child  Serv- 
ice Districts  including  criteria  for  fiscal  ac- 
countability, ijerlodlc  evaluation,  and  other 
requirements  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure 
proper-  disbursement  of  funds.  Programs 
funded  must  be  consistent  with  criteria  and 
standards  of  quality  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  consistent  with  the  pxirposee  of 
the  Act. 

SECTION   7:    CKILD  SERVICE  DISTRICTS 

Authorizes  establishment  of  public  agen- 
cies named  ChUd  Service  Districts.  Such  dis- 
tricts will  not  be  less  than  the  contiguous 
attendance  areiis  of  three  public  elementary 
schools  nor  more  than  twenty-seven.  The 
geographic  boundaries  of  each  district  shall 
be  determined  by  appropriate  state  and  local 


officials  In  each  standard  metroptoUtan  statis- 
tical area.  State  officials  will  determine  dis- 
trict boundaries  in  all  other  areas  In  given 
states.  Oovemors  in  each  state  shaU  submit 
a  state  plan  for  creation  of  the  districts  in- 
cluding the  conduct  of  elections  In  each  dis- 
trict to  choose  a  board  of  directors.  Eligible 
voters  are  parents  having  one  or  more  chU- 
dren who  have  not  attained  16  years  of  age 
who  reside  with  their  children  within  the 
geographic  area  of  the  District  established 
pursuant  to  the  Act.  The  Board  of  Directors 
will  consist  of  9  to  16  members.  It  wlU  plan 
for,  contract  for,  and  operate  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  Act.  In  all  munlclpaUtles 
having  populations  greater  than  100,000  per- 
sons, one  or  more  Child  Service  Advisory 
Councils  shall  be  appointed  by  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  such  munlclpaUty.  Advisory  Coun- 
cils shall  consist  of  representatives  of  public 
and  private  agencies  with  established  In- 
terest and  expertise  In  the  area  of  chlldcare 
and  development  services,  and  function  as 
a  consultative  body  to  the  Districts.  For 
those  areas  of  each  State  not  Included  In 
munlclpaUtles  over  100,000  population,  a 
State  Child  Service  Advisory  Council  wlU 
provide  consultation. 

SECTION    S:    STANDARDS 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  promulgate 
standards  to  be  known  as  "Federal  Stand- 
ards for  ChUdcare  Services."  These  personnel 
and  faclUtlty  standards  wiU  set  reqxilre- 
ments  for  (1)  child-staff  ratios,  (2)  staff 
qualifications,  (3)  developmental  services, 
(4)  physical  health  and  safety,  (5)  fire 
safety.  Funds  are  authorized  for  mainte- 
nance of  these  standards.  Hearings  are  pro- 
vided to  determine  pre-emption  of  state 
stsindards  that  may  be  higher  than  Federal 
standards. 

SECTION    9:   LOANS  AUTHORIZED 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Is  authorized  to  make  loans  and  set 
terms  Including  forgiveness,  to  any  ChUd 
Service  District  for  construction  or  remodel- 
ing of  facilities  appropriate  for  use  as  Child 
Service  Centers  and  other  facilities  deemed 
necessary  to  provide  services  assisted  under 
the  Act.  Applicants  must  be  unable  to  se- 
cure a  loan  from  other  equally  favorable 
sources  and  must  assure  that  construction 
and  remodeling  will  be  both  economical  and 
consistent  with  delivery  of  quality  service. 
A  total  of  $600  mUUon  Is  authorized  to  carry 
out  this  section;  $300  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1972;  $200  milUon  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973;  $100 
million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974. 

SECTION  10 :  RESEARCH,  DEMONSTRATION  AND 
TRAINING PROJECTS  AND  TECHNICAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE 

The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  provide  for 
(1)  research  to  improve  chUd  care  and  de- 
velopmental programs  (2)  experimental,  de- 
velopmental, and  pilot  projects  to  test  ef- 
fectiveness of  research  findings;  (3)  demon- 
stration, evaluation,  and  dissemination  proj- 
ects; (4)  training  programs  for  Inservice  per- 
sonnel; (5)  projects  for  development  of  new 
careers,  especially  for  low  Income  persons. 

SECTION     1 1  :     NATIONAL    ADVISOBT    COUNCIL    ON 
CHILD   CARE   AND   CHILD   DEVELOPMENT 

The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  appioint  a 
National  Advisory  Council  consisting  of 
twelve  persons  representative  of  parents, 
state  and  local  government,  and  professionals 
in  bilingual  and  blcultural  education,  child 
health  and  nutrition  and  ohUd  care  and  de- 
velopment. The  CouncU  will  study  and  re- 
port annually  to  the  President,  Secretary  and 
Congress  on  matters  relating  to  the  purposes 
of  the  Act. 

SECTION   12:    PROGRAMS  FOR  INDIANS,  MIGRA^TTS, 
AND    SEASONAL   FARMWORKERS 

Provides  for  Independently  funded  pro- 
grams specifically  to  meet  the  needs  of  In- 
dians, and  migrant  and  seasonal  farmwork- 
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en.  In  those  states  and  areas  within  states 
having  the  greatest  needs  for  such  programfl. 
It  creates  Migrant  Child  Service  Agencies 
and  Indian  Child  Service  Agencies  at  the 
local  level  eUglble  to  make  applications  for 
and  administer  the  grants  for  the  piirposes 
and  under  the  conditions  named  In  the  Act. 
The  Migrant  Child  Service  Agencies  are  to 
be  organized  in  commvmltles  where  migrant 
families  reside  or  will  reside  during  the 
course  of  their  employment  using  maximum 
feasible  participations  of  migrants  In  the 
planning  directing  and  Implementation  of 
the  program  Similar  provisions  etfe  made  for 
the  estabUshment  of  Indian  Child  Service 
Agencies  in  areas  throughout  the  country 
that  are  accessible  to  communities,  groups, 
tribes,  bands  and  groups  of  individuals  of 
native  American  descent. 

A  National  Advisory  Council  on  migrant 
child  care,  and  a  similar  national  advisory 
council  on  Indian  child  care  are  created 
composed  of  farmworkers  in  one.  Indians  on 
the  other  and  professionals  In  the  fields  of 
health,  nutrition,  child  development  and 
child  care  who  have  demonstrated  Interest  In 
and  knowledge  of  the  problems  of  migrants 
and  Indians.  These  councils  wUl  assist  the 
Secretary  In  evaluation  of  proposals  and  will 
conduct  independent  study  and  submit  a 
yearly  report  to  the  President,  the  Congress 
and  the  Secretary  containing  their  findings 
and  recommendations  relating  to  the  child 
care  needs  of  migrant  and  seasonal  farm- 
worker families.  In  each  of  these  areas,  the 
Secretary  Is  directed  to  designate  full  time 
personnel  who  are  experienced  In  migrant 
child  care  problems  and  who  can  communi- 
cate with  the  target  population. 
sxcnoN   13:   patmints 

Each  approved  applicant  will  receive  a 
grant  amount  equal  to  the  total  sums  to  be 
expended  under  the  terms  of  the  applica- 
tion or  such  lesser  amount  as  the  Secretary 
determines  on  the  basis  of  objective  criteria, 
relating  to  fees  charged  to  the  parents  -of 
children  to  be  served.  If  any,  and  other  simi- 
lar factors  prescribed  that  the  applicant  can 
afford. 

SKcnoM  14:  vrrrBHOLOiNO  or  gkants 

Grants  may  be  withheld  after  reasonaUe 
notice  for  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  requirement  or  applicable  provi- 
sion set  forth  In  the  Act. 

SBcnoN  is:  RicovnJT  or  patbcijits 

Provides  that,  if  a  facility  which  was  con- 
structed with  the  aid  of  federal  funds  under 
this  Act  ceases  to  be  used  as  a  public  child- 
care  facility  within  20  years,  the  government 
can  recover  from  the  facility's  owner  the  por- 
tion of  Its  value  which  Is  equal  to  the  federal 
share  of  the  original  cost  of  the  building. 
SECTION    is:    axvixw   Atro   audft 

Provides  for  access  for  audit  and  examina- 
tion of  records  by  the  Comptroller  Oeneral. 

SECTION     it:     LABOa    STANDAJtOS 

Provides  that  prevaUlng  wage  rates  shall 
be  paid  to  laborers  and  mechahlcs  employed 
on  construction  projects  assisted  under  the 
Act. 

SXCnON     is:     EMPLOTMXNT    AND    BtJSINXSS    OP- 
POBTTTNmXS    POK    LOWn    INCOMX    PIRSONS 

Provides  opportunities  for  training,  em- 
ployment, and  business  development  for 
lower  Income  persons  In  the  planning  and 
Implementation  of  projects  authorized  by 
the  Act. 

sxcnoN  la:  administration 

Establishes  the  OfBce  of  Child  Develop- 
ment within  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and-  Welfare  to  administer  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act.  The  Director  of  the  Office 
shaU  report  directly  to  the  Secretary 
SBcnoM  ao:   evaluation  and  bkpokts 

Provides  for  complete  re^rlew  of  programs 
assisted  under  the  Act.  Requires  the  Secre- 


tary to  directly  consult  with  as  many  of 
the  -members  of  the  ChUd  Service  District 
Boards  of  Directors  as  possible.  Requires  the 
Secretary  to  submit  annually  to  the  Congress 
a  report  on  the  administration  of  the  Act. 

section     21  :     REPBAI.,    CONSOUDATION    AND 
TSANSrEBS 

Consolidates  major  early  childhood,  day 
care,  child  service,  and  preschool  programs 
authorized  by  existing  laws  to  form  a  single 
coordinated  comprehensive  child  care  and  de- 
velopment program  In  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Wrtfare. 

SECTION    22:     DEFINITIONS 

Defines  the  terms  used  in  the  Act  to  In- 
sure accurate  interpretation  of  its  intent. 

SECTION  as:   AUTHOBIZATION  OF  APPBOPBIATXCNS 

Fiscal  year  1973,  «a  billion. 
Fiscal  year  1973.  $4  billion. 
Fiscal  year  1974,  »6  billion. 

S.  630 
A  bin  to  provide  for  child  care  programs  and 
services     Including     developmental     pre- 
school programs  to  families  with  children 
who  may  need  such  services 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepTesentatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress   assernbled.   That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Universal  Child  Care 
and  Child  Development  Act  of  1871." 

STATSMZNT   OF    nNDINGS    AND    PXmPOSE 

Sec.  a.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that — 

(1)  the  provision  of  adequate  child  care, 
including  developmental  programs  for  in- 
fants, children  of  preschool  age  and  chil- 
dren up  to  14  years  of  age  in  need  of  such 
care,  is  of  the  highest  national  priority: 

(3)  adequate  family  support  for  the  care, 
protection  and  enhancement  of  the  develop- 
mental potential  of  children  do  not  now 
exist: 

(3)  the  mobility  of  our  society  has  tended 
to  separate  family  units  from  traditional 
family  support  thereby  affecting  the  quality 
of  life.  Including  the  proper  care  and  nurture 
of  the  young; 

(4)  the  present  opportunities  for  bUlngual 
and  blcultural  enhancement  of  our  citizen- 
ship are  limited,  thereby  limiting  the  poten- 
tial for  full  participation  In  our  culturally 
diverse  society: 

(5)  appropriate  child  care  services  and  re- 
sources a.'e  not  now  available  to  provide 
needed  family  support; 

(6)  such  services  and  resources  are  neces- 
sary In  a  modem  society  to  ensure  adequate 
care  and  development  ol  the  children  of  this 
Nation,  the  opportunity  for  parents  to  par- 
ticipate as  productive  members  of  society 
and  the  opportunity  for  parents  to  achieve 
their  own  potential  as  humans. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
vide financial  asslstAnce  in  order  to  fulfill 
the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  contribute  to  attaining  an  optimum  level 
of  adequate  care,  development  and  other 
services  for  young  children,  to  help  to  assure 
the  stability  of  the  family  unit,  and  to  offer 
an  Increased  opportunity  for  parents  to  par- 
ticipate in  society  at  their  maximum  level 
of  ability. 

PBOGRAM    AtTTHOaXZED 

Sac.  3.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  to  public  agencies  created  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  for  the  furnishing  of  child 
care  servloes. 

ALLOTMENT    OF    FUNDS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  From  the  total  funds  appro- 
priated under  thU  Act  the  Secretary  shall 
reserve  the  following  amounts  (for  the  pur- 
poses Indicated:)  — 

(1)  ten  peroentum  for  the  purposes  of 
section  10  relating  to  resource  and  develop- 
ment; 


(3)  not  less  than  three  percentum  and  as 
much  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be 
allotted  for  programs  in  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands  and  the 
trust  territories  of  the  Pacific  Islands  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  needs  for  assist- 
ance: 

(3)  not  more  than  seven  percentum  for 
adinlnlstrative  expense,  including  expenses 
incurred  by  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Child  Care  and  Child  Development,  the 
Migrant  &  Seasonal  Farmworker  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Child  Care  and  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Child 
Care  established  under  this  Act; 

(4)  not  less  than  that  proportion  of  the 
total  amounts  available  for  carrying  out  this 
Act  as  Is  equivalent  to  that  proportion  which 
the  total  number  of  eligible  persons  as  deter- 
mined for  the  U.S.  on  the  basis  of  the  most 
satisfactory  current  data  and  estimates  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary,  which  shall  be  made 
available  for  the  purposes  of  section  12(a); 

(5)  not  less  than  that  proportion  of  the 
total  amounts  available  for  carrying  out  this 
Act  as  Is  equivalent  to  that  proportion  which 
the  total  -lumber  of  eligible  persons  from 
Indian  and  Alaska  native  descent  bears  to 
the  total  number  of  eligible  persons  as  deter- 
mined for  the  U.S.  on  the  basis  of  the  most 
satisfactory  current  data  and  estimates  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary,  which  shall  be  made 
available  for  purposes  of  section   ia(b). 

(b)  From  the  remainder  of  the  sums  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  section  30,  the  Secre- 
tary— 

(1)  shall  allot  to  each  State  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  60  per  centum 
of  such  remainder  as  the  number  of  children 
aged  three  to  five.  Inclusive,  in  such 
State  bears  to  the  number  of  such  children 
In  all  States,  and 

(3)  shall  allot  to  each  State  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  50  per  centum 
of  such  reouilnder  as  the  number  of  chil- 
dren under  14  years  of  age  In  such  State 
bears  to  the  number  of  such  children  In  all 
States. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
"State"  does  not  Include  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(c)  The  portion  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (b)  for  a  fiscal  year  which 
the  Secretary  determines  will  not  be  required, 
for  the  period  such  allotment  is  available, 
for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
shall  be  available  for  reallotment  from  time 
to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such  period 
as  the  Secretary  may  fix.  to  other  States  In 
proportion  to  the  original  allotments  to  such 
States  under  subsection  (b)  for  such  year, 
but  with  such  proportionate  amount  for  any 
of  such  other  States  being  reduced  to  the 
extent  It  exceeds  the  sum  which  the  Secre- 
tary estimates  such  State  needs  and  will  be 
able  to  use  for  such  period  for  carrying  out 
such  portion  of  iU  State  application  approved 
under  this  Act,  and  the  total  of  such  reduc- 
tions shall  be  similarly  reallotted  among  the 
States  whose  proportionate  amounts  are  not 
so  reduced.  Any  amount  reallotted  to  a  SUte 
under  this  subsection  during  a  year  shaU 
be  deemed  part  of  Its  allotment  under  sub- 
section (b)  for  such  year. 

USES    OF    FEOEBAL    FUNDS 

Sec.  5.  Grants  under  this  Act  may  be  used 
in  accordance  with  applications  approved 
under  section  8,  for — 

( 1 )  planning  for  and  furnishing  child  care 
services,  including — 

(A)  Infant  care; 

(B)  comprehensive  preschool  programs 
including  part  day  and  day  care  programs; 

(C)  general  child  care  services  for  chil- 
dren who  have  not  attained  14  years  of  age 
during  evening  and  night  time  hours; 

(D)  day  care  programs  before  and  after 
school   for  acbool  age  children   in  need  of 
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such  care  who  have  not  attained  16  years 
of  age; 

(E)  emergency  care  for  young  children  who 
have  not  attained  15  years  of  age; 

(P)  day  care  and  night  care  programs  to 
aid  working  parents;  and 

(Ol  combinations  of  such  programs; 

(2)  planning  for  and  taking  other  steps 
to  the  development  of  early  childhood  de- 
velopment and  child  care  services  pro- 
grams including  planning  grants  to  pilot  pro- 
grams designed  to  test  the  effectiveness  of 
plans  so  developed; 

(3 1  the  establishment,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  programs  described  In  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  section,  including  the  ac- 
quisition, construction,  lease  or  rental  of  nec- 
essary facilities,  including  child  service  cen- 
ters, and  acquisition  of  necessary  equipment 
and  supplies  designed  to  provide  adequate 
developmental  and  child  care  services,  tech- 
nical assistance  necessary  to  develop  exper- 
tise in  such  programs,  including  activities 
and  services  such  as — 

(A)  comprehensive  health  services  for 
children  needing  such  assistance  In  order 
to  profit  fully  from  their  developmental 
opportunities; 

(B)  food  and  nutritional  services  for  chil- 
dren In  pre-school,  emergency,  day-care, 
night  care  and  before  and  after  school  care 
programfi,  as  needed  to  ensure  their  physical 
and  emotional  well-being; 

(C)  specialized  social  services  designed  to 
secure  needed  family  child  care  support,  im- 
prove the  home  environment  and  Involve  the 
parent  in  the  child's  development; 

(D)  a  program  of  dally  activities,  as  ap- 
propriate, designed  to  develop  fully  each 
child's  potential; 

(E)  other  specially  designed  health,  social 
and  educational  programs  for  children  (in- 
cluding summer,  weekend,  and  vacation  pro- 
grams) which  contribute  to  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act; 

(P)  specialized  training  programs  for  de- 
velopment of  professional  and  non  profes- 
sional personnel.  Including  short  term  train- 
ing and  workshops;  and 

(O)  programs  for  parents,  guardians,  and 
others.  Including  adolescent  youths.  In 
child  development  and  nurturing  concepts. 
Which  programs  shall  emphasize  the  nutri- 
tional, educational,  and  psychological  well- 
being  of  parent  and  child;  and 

(4)  planning,  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  bilingual  and  blcultural  child  care 
and  child  development  services  Including  ac- 
quisition of  necessary  teaching  materials  and 
equipment  designed  to  enhance  and  develop 
the  bilingual  capabiUtles  of  children  and 
develop  cultural  awareness  and  pride  in  their 
ancestry. 

APPUCATIONS    FOB    CBANTS    AND    CONDITIONS 
FOB    APPBOVAL 

Sbc.  6.  (a)  A  grant  under  this  Act  may  be 
made  to  a  public  agency  known  as  a  Child 
Service  District  created  and  operated  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  y  of  this  Act,  upon 
application  to  the  Secrelary  at  such  time  or 
times.  In  such  manner  and  containing  or 
accompanied  by  such  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary deems  necessary.  Such  application 
shall— 

(1)  provide  that  the  activities  and  serv- 
ices for  which  assistance  under  this  Act  Is 
•ought  will  be  administered  by  or  under  the 
•upervision  of  the  applicant; 

(2)  set  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  set  forth  in  Section  6  and  pro- 
vide for  such  methods  of  administration  as 
»re  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient 
operation  of  the  program; 

(3)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures  which 
•Mure  that  Federal  funds  made  available  un- 
der this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  will  be  so 
used  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the  extent 
practicable.  Increase  the  level  of  funds  that 
would  In  the  aboence  of  such  Federal  funds, 
be  made  available  by  the  applicant  for  the 


purposes  described  in  section  6,  and  In  no 
case  supplant  such  funds; 

(4)  provide  assurances  that  the  require- 
ments of  sections  14  and  16  vrlll  be  met; 

(6)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
applicant  under  this  Act; 

(6)  provide  that  the  applicant  will  make 
to  the  Secretary —  • 

(A)  periodic  reports  evaluating  the  effec- 
tivenees  of  programs  funded  under  this  Act 
in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and 

(B)  such  other  reports  as  may  be  reason- 
ably necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  per- 
form his  functions  under  this  Act,  Including 
assurances  that  such  applicant  will  keep 
such  records  and  afford  such  access  thereto 
as  the  Secretary  may  find  necessary  to  assure 
the  correctness  and  verification  of  such  re- 
ports. 

(b)  Applications  for  grants  under  this  Act 
may  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  only  if — 

( 1 )  the  application  meets  the  requirements 
set  forth  In  subeection  (a) ; 

(3)  the  program  set  forth  In  the  applica- 
tion is  consistent  with  criteria  established 
by  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of  achieving 
an  equitable  distribution  of  assistance  under 
this  Act  within  each  State. 

(3)  the  program  set  forth  in  the  applica- 
tion is  consistent  with  criteria  and  standards 
established  by  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose 
of  achieving  programs  of  a  quality  level  con- 
sUtent   with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Amendments  of  applications  shall,  ex- 
cept as  the  Secretary  may  otherwise  by  regu- 
lation provide,  be  subject  to  approval  In  the 
same  manner  as  original  applications. 

CHILD     SERVICE     DISTRICTS 

Sec.  7.  (a)(1)  A  Board  of  Directors  shall 
serve  Child  Service  Districts.  Said  Districts 
will  be  formed  on  the  basis  of  a  State  plan 
for  such  Districts  prepared  by  the  Governor 
of  each  State  and  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  review  and  concurrence  no  later  than 
six  months  from  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act.  Such  plan  shall  provide  for  administra- 
tive coordination  by  the  state  of  those  State 
agencies  responsible  for  services  which  fur- 
ther the  purposes  of  this  act.  Such  State 
plan  shall  result  from  a  proposed  set  of  Dis- 
trict geographic  boundaries  prepared  Jointly 
by  the  Governor  and  appropriate  local  of- 
ficials in  each  Standard  Metropolitan  Statis- 
tical Area  within  such  State,  and  District 
geographic  boundaries  prepared  by  appropri- 
ate State  officials  for  all  other  areas  In  the 
State; 

(2)  State  plana  shall  provide  for  elections 
to  be  held  for  the  establishment  of  a  Board 
of  Directors  for  each  District  so  formed. 
Candidates  for  election  to  such  Board  for 
each  EWstrict  shall  be  limited  to  the  eligible 
voters  In  each  District  as  defined  In  this 
Act. 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  thU  Act,  eligible 
voters  shall  be  any  parents  having  one  or 
more  children  who  have  not  attained  15  years 
of  age,  who  reside  with  their  children,  with- 
in the  geographic  area  of  the  District  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(4)  Sums  required  to  be  expended  for 
elections  required  by  this  section  shall  be 
paid  from  the  appropriate  State  allotment 
under  section  4(b). 

(5)  The  Child  Service  District  shall  be 
governed  by  a  Board  of  Directors  of  not  less 
than  nine  nor  more  than  fifteen  members. 
The  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  reeponsi- 
bility  for  the  planning  and  esUblishment  of 
programs  consUtent  with  the  needs  of  chil- 
dren and  parents  to  be  served.  The  Board 
of  Directors  shall  have  authority  to  operate 
programs  and  provide  services  assisted  under 
this  Act  or  contract  for  operation  of  such 
programs  or  services  with  public  and  private 
agencies  (including  agencies  for  profit)  com- 


petent to  provide  such  programs  and  serv- 
ices. The  Board  of  Directors  may  employ 
such  aditol|Ustrative  and  program  staff  as 
are  necessary.  Board  members  shall  serve  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  three  years. 

(6)  In  all  municlpallties  having  a  popula« 
tlon  of  more  than  100,000  persons,  one  or 
more  Child  Service  Advisory  Councils  may 
be  established  to  serve  as  advisory  bodies  to 
the  Districts  formed  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
The  Child  Service  Advisory  Council  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  chief  executive  of  such 
municipality  or  other  appropriate  public 
official  and  shall  consist  of  representa- 
tives of  public  and  private  agencies  with 
established  interest  and  expertise  in  the  area 
of  child  care  and  development  services.  The 
Advisory  Council  will  function  as  a  oonsulta- 
Uve  body  to  the  Districts  situated  In  such 
municipality. 

(7)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  prohibit  the 
Secretary  to  directly,  or  by  contract  with 
units  of  State  government,  provide  such  tech- 
nical assistance  and  guidance  to  Child  Serv- 
ice Center  Districts  if  he  deems  necessary. 

(8)  For  those  areas  of  each  State  not  in- 
cluded in  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Areas.  State  Child  Service  Advisory  Councils 
shall  be  formed  to  perform  the  functions  set 
forth  in  subsection  (5)  above. 

(9)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  develop 
and  Implement  state  plans  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  in  states  that  have  not 
compiled  with  section  7(a)(1)    of  this  Act. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  conduct  the  elections  and  costs  incident 
to  preparation  of  the  Initial  proposals  re- 
quired by  this  Section. 

FEDEBAI.  STANDARDS  POB  CHILD  CARE  SERVICES 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  pro- 
gram standards  which  shall  be  applicable 
to  all  child  care  services  programs  utilizing 
funds  authorized  under  this  Act.  These 
Standards  shall  be  known  as  the  "Federal 
Standards  for  Child  Care  Services."  and  shall 
be  designed  to  guarantee  that  services  pro- 
vided by  funds  authorized  under  this  Act 
shall  be  of  a  comprehensive,  developmental 
nature.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  thes^ 
Standards  established  under  this  section 
shall  Include  requirements  for: 

(1)  adequate  child-staff  ratios  for  each 
kind  of  service  to  ensure  that  developmental 
needs  of  each  child  are  met; 

(2)  adequate  qualifications  for  all  staff 
members  to  ensure  that  the  purposes  of  the 
Act.  (as  stated  elsewhere) ,  are  carried  out; 

(3)  provision  of  such  services.  Including 
health,  nutritional  and  other  services,  as  are 
required  to  guarantee  that  the  develop- 
mental needs  of  each  child  are  met; 

(4)  maximum  physical  health  and  safety 
precautions  In  design,  use  and  care  of  facili- 
ties used  under  this  Act; 

(6)  fire  safety  standards  which  are  no  less 
than  the  standards  prescribed  In  the  life 
safety  code  of  the  National  Fire  Protection 
Association.  For  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
such  standards,  and  to  assist  States  and  other 
Jurisdictions  in  complying  with  such  stand- 
ards, there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, in  addition  to  such  funds  provided 
elsewhere  for  administrative  purposes,  such 
additional  sums  for  staff  and  other  costs  as 
may  be  necessary  for  these  purposes. 

Federal  Standards  shall  not  pre-empt 
higher  State  or  local  standards  without  there 
having  been  provision  made  for  a  prior  public 
hearing  to  show  cause  why  such  State  or 
local  standards  should  be  pre-empted. 

LOANS    AX7THORIZED 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  loans  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
any  Child  Service  District  for  the  construc- 
tion or  remodeling  of  facilities  appropriate 
for  use  as  Child  Service  Centers  and  other 
facilities  determined  to  be  necessary  by  the 
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Secretary   to   provide   the   services   assisted 
under  this  Act. 

(b)  No  loan  pursuant  to  the  Secretary  may 
be  made  unless  the  Secretary  finds; 

( 1 )  that  the  applicant  Is  unable  to  secure 
the  amount  of  such  loan  from  other  sources 
upon  the  terms  and  conditions  equally  as 
favorable  as  the  terms  and  conditions  appli- 
cable to  loans  under  this  title; 

(2)  that  the  construction  or  remodeling 
will  be  undertaken  In  an  economical  manner 
and  It  win  not  be  In  an  elaborate  or  extrava- 
gant design;  and 

(3)  such  other  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  determine*  will  assist  In  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  will 
protect  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  In  the  administration  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  postpone  pay- 
ment of  the  principal  and  to  authorize  for- 
giveness of  up  to  60%  of  the  loan  In  cases 
In  which  It  Is  determined  by  the  Secretary 
that  the  District  which  Is  In  financial  hard- 
ship, or  would  be  unable  to  repaj^  the  full 
amount. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated •600.000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  this  section;  WOO.OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973.  $300,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973.  9100.000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974. 

IZSEABCH,    DEMONSTRATION     AND     TaAINIMO 
PROJECTS    AND    TECHNlCAl,    ASSISTANCK 

Sk:.  10.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  provide  either  directly  or  by  way  of  con- 
tract, grant,  or  otherwise,  for — 

(1)  resecu'ch  to  Improve  child  care  and 
child  development  progriuns; 

(3)  experimental,  developmental,  and  pilot 
projects  designed  to  test  the  effectiveness  of 
research  findings  In  the  field  of  child  care 
and  child  development; 

(3)  demonstration,  evaluation,  g^d  dis- 
semination projects  In  the  field  of  child  care 
and  child  development: 

(4)  training  programs  to  familiarize  per- 
sons Involved  In  child  care  and  child  devel- 
opment programs  with  research  findings  and 
successful  pilot  and  demonstration  projects 
In  child  care  and  child  development  pro- 
grams; and 

(5)  projects  for  the  development  of  new 
careers  and  occupations  In  the  field  of  child 
care  and  child  development,  with  priority  for 
employment  and  training  directed  towards 
those  Individuals  who  meet  the  poverty 
guidelines  ets  established  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide either  directly  or  by  way  of  grant,  con- 
tract, or  otherwise  such  technical  assistance 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  Child  Service  Dis- 
trict Boards  of  Directors. 

NATTONAI.    ADVISORT    COUNCIL    ON    CRIU)    CAXX 
AND  CHnj>  DEVTLOPMINT 

8bc.  11.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  a 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Child  Care  and 
Child  Development  (referred  to  in  this  part 
as  the  "Council")  which  shall  consist  of — 

(1)  four  parents  who  are  Board  members 
of  ChUd  Service  Districts; 

(3)   one  governor  of  a  State; 

(3)  a  mayor  of  a  city  In  excess  of  100.000 
population; 

(4)  two  individuals  from  private  life  with 
demonstrated  experience  in  bilingual  and  bl- 
cultural  education  of  children; 

(6)  two  from  private  life  who  are  educa- 
tion professionals  In  the  fields  of  childcare 
and  child  development;  and 

(6)  two  from  private  life  who  are  health 
professionals  in  the  field  of  child  health  and 
nutrition. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorised  to  supply 
to  the  Council  such  technical  and  supp>ort 
personnel  as  he  deems  necessary. 


(c)  The  Council  shall  study,  investigate, 
conduct  research,  and  prepare  a  report  con- 
taining its  findings  and  recommendations 
concerning  matters  relating  to  the  purposes 
of  the  Act,  and  shall  transmit  such  report  to 
the  Secretary,  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress no  later  than  October  1  of  each  year. 

PSOCRAMS     FOR     INDIANS,     MIGRANTS     AND     SXA- 
SONAI.    FARMWORKXRS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  ( 1)  Migrant  and  Seasonal  Farm- 
workers ChUd  Care  Programs:  Authoriza- 
tion— 

(A)  funds  available  for  this  part  shall  be 
expended  for  programs  and  activities  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  part,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  such  programs 
and  activities  carried  out  by  eligible  appli- 
cants under  other  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(B)  In  determimng  the  distribution  of 
funds  under  this  part,  the  Secretary  shall 
give  the  highest  priority  to  States  and  areas 
within  States  having  the  greatest  need  for 
programs  authorized  by  this  part. 

(3)  Applications  for  grants  and  conditions 
for  approval — 

(A)  grants  xinder  this  section  will  be  made 
to  public  agencies  known  as  Migrant  Child 
Service  Agencies,  created  and  operated  in  ac- 
cordance with  Section  603  of  this  Section, 
upon  application  to  the  Secretary  at  such 
time  or  times  In  such  manner  and  containing 
or  accompanied  by  such  information  as  the 
Secretary  deems  necessary.  Such  application 
shall: 

(I)  provide  that  the  programs  and  projects 
for  which  assistance  under  this  part  is  sought 
will  be  administered  by.  or  under  the  super- 
vision of.  the  applicant  and  set  forth  assur- 
ances that  the  applicant  Is  qualified  to  ad- 
minister or  supervise  such  programs  or 
projects; 

(II)  set  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  part  and  provide  for  such 
methods  of  administration  as  are  necessary 
for  the  proper  and  efllclent  operation  of  the 
program: 

(ill)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund-accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  the  proper  disbursement  of 
and  accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
applicant  under  this  part; 

(Iv)  provide  assurances  that  provision  has 
been  made  for  the  maximum  participation  In 
the  projects  for  which  the  application  Is 
made  of  persons  representative  of  the  popu- 
lation to  be  served;  and 

(V)  provide  for  making  an  annual  report 
and  such  other  reports  as  the  Secretary  may 
reasonably  require  and  for  keeping  such  rec- 
ords and  for  affording  such  access  thereto  as 
the  Secretary  may  find  necessary  to  assure 
the  correctness  and  vertlfication  of  such  re- 
ports. 

(B)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
gnmts  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  to  public  agencies  created  pursuant 
to  Section  12(a)  (3)  of  this  Act,  for  the  fur- 
nishing of  Child  Care  Services. 

(3)  Migrant  child  service  agencies — 
(A1  Migrant  Child  Service  Agencies  will  be 
organized  in  communities  where  migrant 
families  reside  or  will  reside  during  the 
course  of  their  employment  using  maximum 
feasible  participation  of  migrants  In  the 
planning,  directing  and  Implementation  of 
the  program. 

(B)  The  Secretary  will  publish  criteria 
that  will  be  used  to  determine  the  loca- 
tions of  Migrant  Child  Service  Agencies 
throughout  the  migrant  stream  and  estab- 
lish rules  and  regulations  to  Insure  that  no 
financial  assistance  Is  provided  under  this 
part  unless  the  Secretary  determines,  upon 
the  basis  of  evidence  supplied  by  each  ap- 
plicant and  evaluated  and  approved  by  the 
Migrant  and  Seasonal  Farmworker  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Child  Care,  established 
by  Section  13(a)  (4)  that  persons  broadly 
representative  of  the  population  to  be  served 
here  have  been  given  an  opportunity  to  par- 


ticipate in  the  Implementation  of  such  pro- 
grams. 

(4)  Migrant  and  Seasonal  Farmworker  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Child  Care:  The 
Secretary  shall  appoint  a  Migrant  and  Sea- 
sonal Farmworker  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Child  Care  ( referred  to  In  this  part  as  the 
"Migrant  Council")   which  shall  consist  of— 

(A)  six  individuals  broadly^preeentatlve 
of  the  population  to  be  served  by  this  part; 

(B)  two  health  professionals  from  private 
life  who  are  specialists  in  the  field  of  child 
health  and  nutrition; 

(C)  two  individuals  from  private  life  who 
are  professionals  in  the  field  of  child  develop- 
ment and  child  care  and  who  have  a  demon- 
strated Interest  In  and  knowledge  of  the 
child  care  problems  of  migrant  and  season- 
al farmworkers;  and 

(D)  two  Individuals  from  private  life  who 
have  a  demonstrated  Interest  In  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  problems  relating  to  child  care 
among  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworker 
families  and  who  have  been  actively  Involved 
In  activities  leading  to  solutions  of  such 
problems. 

The  Migrant  Council  shall  study.  Investi- 
gate, conduct  research  and  prepyare  a  re- 
port containing  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations concerning  matters  relating  to 
the  purposes  of  this  part  and  shall  transmit 
such  report  to  the  Congress,  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  no  later  than  October  1  of 
each  year. 

The  members  of  the  Migrant  Council  shall 
designate  their  own  chairman,  vice  chair- 
man and  secretary.  Such  council  will  hold 
not  less  than  two  meetings  during  each  cal- 
endar year.  The  three  officers  will  form  the 
executive  oommittee  and  be  empowered  to 
act  for  the  Migrant  Council  between  meet- 
ings. 

The  appointed  members  of  the  Council 
shall  be  paid  comjpensatlon  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  the  daily  rate  prescribed  for  QS-18 
under  Section  5332  of  Title  5,  United  States 
Code,  while  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Coun- 
cil, including  travel  time  and  shall  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses  and  per  diem  In  view 
of  subsistence  as  authorized  by  law  (5  USC 
5703)  for  persons  in  the  Oovemment  serv- 
ice, employed  Intermittently. 

The  Secretary  shall  provide  the  Migrant 
Council  with  such  staff  and  services  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  Migrant  Council  to  carry 
out  Its  functions. 

(5)  Qualified  personnel:  The  Secretary  Is 
directed  to  designate  full  time  personnel 
with  the  ability  to  communicate  with  the 
target  population  and  who  are  experienced 
in  the  child  care  problems  of  migrant  and 
seasonal  farmworkers  to  have  responsibility 
for  program  leadership,  development,  co- 
ordination and  Information  and  to  give  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  child  care  problems  of 
migratory  and  seasonal  agricultural  work- 
ers and  the  programs  related  to  child  care 
among  migratory  and  seasonal  agricultural 
workers. 

(b)(1)  American  Indian  Childcare  Pro- 
grams— Authorization:  Poinds  available  for 
this  part  shall  be  expended  for  programs  and 
activities  consistent  with  the  purpose  of 
this  part.  Including  but  not  limited  to  such 
programs  and  activities  carried  out  by 
eligible  applicants  under  other  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

In  determining  the  distribution  of  funds 
under  this  part,  the  Secretary  shall  give  the 
highest  priority  to  States  and  areas  within 
States  having  the  greatest  need  for  pro- 
grams authorized  by  this  part. 

(2)  Applications  for  grants  and  condi- 
tions for  approval — (A)  Grants  under  this 
Section  will  be  made  to  public  agencies 
known  as  Indian  Child  Service  Agencies 
created  and  operated  In  accordance  to  Sec- 
tion (  )  of  this  Section,  upon  application 
to  the  Secretary  at  such  time  or  times  In 
such  manner  and  containing  or  accompanied 
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by  such  information  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary.  Such  applications  shall : 

(I)  provide  that  the  programs  and  projects 
for  which  assistance  under  this  part  Is 
sought  will  be  administered  by,  or  under 
supervision  of.  the  applicant  and  set  forth 
ass\irances  that  the  applicant  Is  qualified 
to  administer  or  supervise  such  programs  or 
projects; 

(II)  set  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  part  and  provide  for  such 
methods  of  administration  as  are  necessary 
for  the  proper  and  efficient  operation  of  the 
program; 

(III)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund-accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  proper  disbursement  of 
and  accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
applicant  under  this  p>art; 

(iv)  provide  assurances  that  provision  baa 
been  made  for  the  maximum  participation  In 
the  projects  for  which  the  application  Is 
made,  of  persons  who  are  members  of  fed- 
erally recognized  tribes,  bands,  and  Indi- 
viduals ind  other  groups  and  individuals 
of  Native  American  descent;  and 

(V)  provide  for  making  an  annual  report 
and  other  such  reports  as  the  Secretary  may 
reasonably  require  and  for  keeping  such  rec- 
ords and  for  affording  such  access  thereto 
as  the  Secretary  may  find  necessary  to  as- 
sure the  correctness  and  verification  of  such 
reports. 

(B)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  to  public  service  agencies  created 
pursuant  to  section  12(b)  (3)  of  this  Act.  for 
the  furnishing  of  child  care  services. 

(3)  Indian  child  service  agencies:  Indian 
Child  Service  Agencies  will  be  organized  In 
areas  throughout  the  country  that  are  acces- 
sible to  communities,  groups,  tribes,  bands 
and  groups  of  individuals  of  native  Ameri- 
can descent. 

No  financial  assistance  shall  be  provided 
xmder  this  part  unless  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines upon  the  basis  supplied  by  each  ap- 
plicant and  evaluated  and  approved  by  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Child 
Care  established  In  Section  12(b)(4)  of  this 
part,  that  persons  broadly  representative  of 
the  population  to  be  served  have  been  given 
an  opportunity  to  participate  In  the  devel- 
opment of  programs  to  be  assisted  under 
this  part  and  will  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  participate  In  the  Implementation  of  such 
programs. 

(4)  National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian 
Child  Care:  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  a 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Child 
Care  (referred  to  In  this  part  as  the  "In- 
dian Council")    which   shall   consist  of: 

(i)  six  Individuals  from  private  life,  broad- 
y  representative  of  the  population  to  be 
served   by   this    part. 

(II)  two  health  professionals  from  private 
Ufe  who  are  specialists  In  the  field  of  child 
health  and  nutrition. 

(III)  two  Individuals  from  private  life  who 
are  professionals  in  the  field  of  child  devel- 
opment and  child  care  and  who  have  a 
demonstrated  Interest  In  and  knowledge  of 
child  care  problems  of  native  American  In- 
dians 

(Iv)  two  Individuals  from  private  life  who 
have  a  demonstrated  interest  In  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  problems  relating  to  child  care 
»mong  native  Americans  and  who  have  been 
Mtlvely  Involved  In  activities  leading  to- 
ward solution  of  such  problems. 

The  Indian  Council  shall  study.  Investi- 
gate, conduct  research  and  prepare  a  re- 
port containing  its  findings  and  recommen- 
dations concerning  matters  relating  to  the 
purposes  of  this  part  and  shall  transmit 
such  report  to  the  Congress,  the  President 
md  the  Secretary  oo  later  than  October  1 
of  each  year. 

TTie  Indian  Council  shall  review  proposals 
irom  the  Indian  Child  Service  Agencies  and 
•dvlse  the  Secretary  as  to  its  feasibility,  ade- 


quacy and  participation  by  native  Ameri- 
cans 

The  members  of  the  Indian  Council  shall 
designate  their  own  chairman,  vice  chair- 
man and  secretary  who  will  comprise  the 
executive  committee  and  be  empowered  to 
act  for  the  IndlEm  Council  between  meet- 
ings. Such  Council  shall  hold  not  less  than 
two  meetings  during  each  calendar  year. 

The  appwlnted  members  of  the  Indian 
Council  shall  be  paid  comjjensatlon  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  the  dally  rate  prescribed  for 
OS  18  under  Section  6332  of  Title  6,  United 
States  Code,  while  engaged  In  the  work  of 
the  Indian  Council,  Including  travel  time  and 
shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses  and  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorized  by  law 
(6  USC  6703)  for  persons  In  the  Government 
service  employed  Intermittently. 

(6)  Qualified  personnel:  The  Secretary 
shall  provide  the  Indian  Council  with  such 
staff  and  services  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
Indian   Council   to   carry  out  Its   functions. 

The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  designate  full 
time  personnel  with  the  ability  to  communi- 
cate with  the  target  population  and  who  are 
experienced  In  the  child  care  problems  of  In- 
dians and  Alaska  Natives  to  have  responsi- 
bility for  program  leadership,  develo;Hnent, 
coordination  and  Information  and  to  give 
special  attention  to  the  child  care  problems, 
of  native  Americans  and  the  programs  related 
to  child  care  among  native  Americans. 

(6)  Trust  responsibilities:  No  provisions 
of  this  Aot  shall  abrogate  In  any  way  the 
trust  responsibilities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment tp  Indian  bands  or  tribes. 

PAYMENTS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Prom  the  amounts  allotted  to 
each  State  under  Section  4  of  this  Act  the 
Secretary  shall  pay  to  each  applicant  in  such 
State  having  an  application  approved  by  him 
under  Section  6  an  amount  equal  to  the 
total  sums  to  be  expended  by  the  applicant 
under  the  application  or  such  lesser  amount 
as  the  Secretary  determines  on  the  basis  of 
objective  criteria,  relating  to  fees  charged  to 
the  {>arents  of  children  to  be  served,  If  any. 
and  other  similar  relevant  factors,  prescribed 
by  him  that  the  applicant  can  afford.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  section  non-Federal  con- 
tributions may  be  In  cash  or  In  kind,  fairly 
evaluated.  Including  but  not  limited  to  plant, 
equipment,  or  services. 

(b)  Payments  under  this  section  may  be 
made  in  Installments,  In  advance  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  adjust- 
ments on  account  of  overpayments  or  under- 
payments. 

WITHHOLDINO    OP    GRANTS 

Sec.  14.  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing 
to  any  grantee,  finds — 

(1)  that  there  has  been  a  failure  to  com- 
ply substantially  with  any  requirement  set 
forth  In  the  application  of  that  grantee  ap- 
proved under  Section  6;  or 

(2)  that  In  the  operation  of  any  program 
or  project  assisted  under  this  Act  there  Is 
a  failure  to  comply  substantially  with  any 
applicable  provision  of  this  Act;  the  Secre- 
tary shall  notify  such  grantee  of  his  findings 
and  that  no  further  payments  may  be  made 
to  such  grantee  under  this  Act  until  he  Is 
satisfied  that  there  Is  no  longer  any  such 
failure  to  comply,  or  the  non-compliance 
will  be  promptly  corrected. 

RECOVERY     or    PAYMENTS 

See.  15.  If  within  twenty-five  years  after 
completion  of  any  construction  for  which 
Federal  funds  have  been  paid  under  this 
Act— 

(1)  the  owner  of  the  facility  shall  cease 
to  be  a  State  or  local  public  agency,  or 

(2)  the  facility  shall  cease  to  be  used  for 
the  child  service  purposes  for  which  It  was 
constructed,  unless  the  Secretary  determines 
In  accordance  with  regulations  that  there  Is 
good  cause   for   releasing  the   applicant   or 


other  owner  from  the  obligation  to  do  so, 
the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of  the 
facility  an  amount  which  bears  to  the  then 
value  of  the  facility  (or  so  much  thereof  as 
constituted  an  approved  project  or  projects) 
the  same  ratio  as  the  amount  of  such  Fed- 
eral funds  bore  to  the  cost  of  the  facility 
financed  with  the  aid  of  such  funds.  Such 
value  shall  be  determined  by  agreement  of 
the  parties  or  by  action  brought  in  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  district 
in  which  the  facility  Is  situated. 

REVIEW    AND     AUDIT 

Sec.  16.  The  Administrator  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
of  their  duly  authorized  representatives, 
shall  have  access  for  the  purpose  of  audit 
and  examination,  to  any  books,  documents, 
papers,  and  records  of  a  grant  recipient  that 
are  pertinent  to  the  grant  received. 

LABOR   STANDARDS 

Skc.  17.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on 
all  construction  projects  assisted  under  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  In 
the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  27a-276a-5).  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  with  respect  to 
the  labor  standards  specified  In  this  section 
the  authority  and  functions  set  forth  in  Re- 
organization Plan  Numbered  14  of  1960  (IB 
P.R.  3176)  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13, 
1934,  as  amended   (40  USC  276c). 

EMPLOY  ME1«'    OPPORTUNITIES    FOR    LOWER 
INCOME    PERSONS 

Sec.  18.  After  consiiltatlon  with  the  Sec- 
retary Of  Labor,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
whatever  arrangements  he  deems  necessary 
to  assure  that  opportunities  for  training  and 
employment  arising  In  connection  with  the 
planning  and  carrying  out  of  any  project  as- 
sisted under  any  such  program  be  given  to 
lower  income  persons  residing  In  the  area  of 
such  project. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  19.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  In 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  an  ofllce  to  be  known  as  the  Office 
of  Child  Development.  The  Secretary  shall 
administer  the  provisions  of  this  Act  through 
the  Office. 

(b)  The  office  shall  be  administered  by  a 
Director  who  shall  report  directly  to  the 
Secretary. 

(c)  Section  53  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(  )  Director  of  the  Office  of  Child  Devel- 
opment. Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare." 

(d)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make, 
amend,  alter  and  repeal  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  he  deems  reasonably  necessary. 

EVALUATION    AND    REPORTS 

Sec.  20.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  either  di- 
rectly or  by  way  of  a  grant  or  contract,  pro- 
vide for  a  complete  review  of  programs  as- 
sisted under  this  Act.  In  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
consider  evaluation  reports  obtained  pursu- 
ant to  Sec.  e(a)  and  where  feasible  directly 
consult  with  as  many  of  the  members  of  the 
Child  Service  District  Board  of  Directors  as 
possible. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  submit 
annually  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the 
administration  of  this  Act. 

REPEAL.    CONSOLIDAnON   AND    TRANSFERS 

Sec.  21.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  section  is 
to  consolidate  early  childhood,  day  care,  child 
servloe,  and  preschool  programs  authorized 
by  the  existing  laws  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tions ( b )  through  ( h ) ,  so  as  to  form  a  single 
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coordinated  Comprehensive  Child  Care  axid 
Development  Program  In  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(b)  To  effectuate  cuch  consolidation  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  under  the  direction  and  Bupervlslon 
of  the  President  shall  transfer  to  tlie  Depart- 
ment the  following  programs: 

1.  Section  222{tL)  ( 1)  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964. 

2.  Part  B  of  Title  V  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1944.  •  '• 

(c)  Section  162(b)  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  Is  amen.ded  by  striking 
out  "day  care  for  children"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "assistance  in  securing  day  care 
servlcee  for  children,  but  not  operation  of 
day  care  programs  for  children." 

(d)  Section  123(a)(6)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "day  care  for  children  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "assistance  In  secur- 
ing day  care  services  for  children"  and  add- 
ing after  the  word  "employment"  the  phrase 
",  but  not  Including  the  dlreot  operation  of 
day  care  programs  for  children". 

(e)  Section  101  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  196fi  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "(Including  preschool  pro- 
grams) '  and  by  Inserting  "aged  five  to  sev- 
enteen" before  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

(f)  Section  105(a)(1)(A)  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  by  Insertllng  "aged  five  or, older" 
after  the  phrase  "which  are  designed  to  meet 
the  special  educational  needs  of  educiftlon- 
ally  deprived  children". 

(g)  Section  312(b)  (I)  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "day  care  for  children". 

(h)  Effective  July  1,  1971.  neither  the  child 
care  services  furnished  under  a  State  plan 
approved  under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  nor  the  child  welfare  serv- 
ices furnished  under  a  State  plan  developed 
as  provided  In  part  B  of  such  title  shall  In- 
clude day  care  services  or  any  other  orga- 
nized child  development  program  within  the 
meaning  of  this  Act,  and  section  422(a)(1) 
(C)  of  such  Act  shall  not  apply.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  prescribe  such  regulations  and 
make  such  arrangements  as  may  be  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  ensure  that  suitable  child 
development  programs  under  this  Act  are 
available  for  children  receiving  aid  or  serv- 
ices under  State  plans  approved  under  part 
A  of  Utle  rv  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
State  plans  developed  as  provided  In  part  B 
of  such  title  to  the  extent  that  such  programs 
are  required  for  the  administration  of  such 
plans  and  the  achievement  of  their  objectives, 
and  that  there  is  effective  coordination  be- 
tween the  child  development  programs  un- 
der this  Act  and  the  programs  of  aid  and 
services  under  such  title  TV. 

(c)(1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  under  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  President  for  a  period  of 
3  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  may  transfer  to  the  Department  any 
other  function  (including  powers,  duties,  ac- 
tivities, facilities,  and  parts  of  functions)  of 
any  other  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  officer  or  organizational  en- 
tity thereof,  which  relates  primarily  to  the 
functions  of  the  Secretary  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  and  which  be  determines 
can  more  adequately  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  by  b^ing  so  transferred.  In  con- 
nection with  any  such  transfer,  the  Presi- 
dent may.  under  this  section  or  other  appli- 
cable authority,  provide  for  appropriate 
transfers  of  records,  property,  civilian  person- 
nel, and  funds. 

(2)  Whenever  any  such  transfer  Is  made 
before  January  1.  1975,  the  President  shall 
transmit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  a  full  and  complete  report  con- 


cerning   the    nature    and    effect    of    such 
transfer. 

(3)  After  January  1.  1975  no  transfer  shall 
be  made  under  this  section  until  (1)  a  full 
and  complete  report  concerning  the  nature 
and  effect  of  such  propKJsed  transfer  has  been 
transmitted  by  the  President  to  the  Congress, 
and  (2)  the  first  period  of  sixty  calendar 
days  of  regular  session  of  the  Congress  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  receipt  of  such  report  by 
the  Congress  has  expired  without  the  adop- 
tion by  the  Congress  of  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion stating  that  the  Congress  does  not  favor 
such  transfer. 

DxriNrrioNs 

Sec.  22.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

( 1 )  "Child  Service  Center"  means  a  cen- 
ter for  child  care,  child  development  pro- 
grams, of  office,  established  within  a  Child 
Service  District  as  the  facility  for  parenu  and 
children  in  need  of  programs  and  services; 

(2)  "Child  Service  District"  means  an  area 
approved  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 7  to  be  an  attendance  area  for  not  less 
than  3  public  elementary  schools  or  not  more 
than  the  sum  of  the  attendance  areas  of  27 
public  elementary  schools,  which  areas  are 
contiguous;  except  In  cases  where  the  Chief 
Executive  of  the  State  and  the  Secretary 
Jointly  determine  that  an  area  not  consistent 
with  the  criteria  of  this  paragraph  is  best 
suited  to  the  applicant  and  will  meet  the 
purposes  of  this  act. 

(3)  "Comprehensive  pre-school,  part  day. 
and  day  care  programs"  means  a  develop- 
mental program  for  children  aged  3  to  5 
Inclusive,  that  provides  for  an  educational 
component,  health,  nutritional  services,  psy- 
chological services,  parental  involvement,  and 
social  services  for  the  enhancement  of  the 
family  unit  in  a  part  day  program  of  not  less 
than  twenty  hours  per  week  or  a  full  day 
program  for  children  of  parents  who  are 
working  or  In  training  for  employment; 

(4)  "Infant  care"  means  are  provided  to 
Infants  from  birth  to  three  years  of  age  to 
ensure  their  physical  and  emotional  well- 
being  in  group  or  individual  placement  for 
a  portion  of  a  twenty-four  hour  day  and 
Includes  any  such  service  provlaed  by  an 
agency  by  individuals  In  groups  or  as  a  fam- 
ily: 

(5)  "day  care  programs  before  and  after 
school  for  school  aged  children  in  need  of 
such  care"  means  the  provision  of  care  to 
ensure  the  physical  and  emotional  well-being 
of  children  of  parents  who  are  working  or  In 
training  for  employment  and  who  are  in  need 
of  such  care  as  determined  by  the  Secretary; 

(6)  "day  care  and  night  care  programs" 
means  any  such  program  designed  to  aid  par- 
ents working  during  daylight  hours  or  the 
provision  of  care  in  group  or  individual  set- 
tings during  the  evening,  night  or  early 
morning  hours  that  provides  an  environment 
that  ensures  the  physical  and  emotional  well- 
being  of  children  whose  parents  work  during 
such  hours; 

(7)  "emergency  care"  means  care  to  en- 
sure the  physical  and  emotional  well-being 
of  children  from  birth  to  14  years  of  age 
who  need  such  care  during  any  part  of  the 
twenty-four  hour  day  because  of  a  family 
emergency  that  incapacitates  or  otherwise 
removes  the  parent  from  the  child; 

(8)  "Department"  means  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 

(9)  "Office"  means  the  Office  of  Child  De- 
velopment established  pursuant  to  section 
16  of  this  Act; 

(10)  "parents  who  work  or  are  in  train- 
ing" means  those  single  parent  families  who 
must  be  apart  from  their  children  to  secure 
the  training  for  employment  or  the  actual 
employment  to  be  self-sufficient  and  self- 
supporting,  and  for  those  parents  who  are 
both  employed  or  In  training  during  the 
same  time  of  the  day  or  night; 

(11)  "parents"  as  \ised  In  this  act  in- 
cludes any  natural  or  adoptive  parent,  foster 


parent  or  legal  guardian  with  whom  the  child 
resides,  but  any  temporary  absence  of  the 
child  from  the  heme  not  exceeding  6  months 
shall  not  affect  the  eligibility  of  otherwise 
eligible  parents; 

(12)  "agency  for  profit"  Is  limited  to  cor- 
porate enterprises  organized  by  area  resi- 
dents as  a  community  project  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act; 

(13)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 

(14)  "State"  means  each  of  the  several 
States  of  the  Union,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam! 
the  Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands; 

AtrrHOBrZATION  OF  AJPPBOPRIATIONS 

Sec.  23.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  $2,000,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972.  M,000,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973, 
and  $6,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974. 


S.  531— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  SECTION  214  OF  TITLE 
22.  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  Introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  amend  section  214  of  title 
22,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  pay  to  the  \J3. 
Postal  Service  the  execution  fee  of  $2  for 
each  passport  application  executed  be- 
fore postal  ofBcials. 

The  bill  has  been  requested  by  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Congres- 
sional Relations  and  I  am  introducing  it 
in  order  that  there  may  be  a  specific  bill 
to  which  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
public  may  direct  their  attention  and 
comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it,  when  the  matter  is  consid- 
ered by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bili 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
together  with  the  letter  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  dated  January  25,  1971,  to 
the  Vice  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Bkntsen  ) .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred:  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  and  letter  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  531)  to  authorize  the 
United  States  Postal  Service  to  receive 
the  fee  of  $2  for  execution  of  an  appli- 
cation for  a  passport.  Introduced  by  Mr, 
FuLBRiGHT  (by  request),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

s.  531 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  pro- 
viso clause  in  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  June  4, 
1920.  as  amended  (22  USC  214)  is  hereby 
further  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
after  "$2 "  and  InaerUng  in  Ueu  thereof  "or 
to  transfer  to  the  Postal  Service  the  execu- 
tion fee  of  $2  for  each  application  accepted 
by  that  Service." 

Stc.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment and  shall  continue  In  effect  until  June 
30,  1973. 
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The  letter  submitted  by  Mr.  Pulbright 
is  as  follows : 

DKPAarifENT  or  Statx, 
Washington,  D.C..  January  25, 1971. 
Hon  Spiko  T.  Aokkw. 
President  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  PxzsrozNr:  Enclosed  Is  a  draft 
bill  to  amend  section  214  of  Title  22,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  pay  to  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  the  execu- 
tion fee  of  $2  for  each  passport  application 
executed  before  postal  officials. 

The  constant  Increase  In  the  number  of 
American  citizens  seeking  passf>orts  for 
travel  abroad  has  seriously  overburdened 
the  existing  facilities  of  the  Department's 
passport  agencies  and  of  the  Federal  and 
state  courts  that  accept  passport  applica- 
tions. The  Secretary  of  State's  Committee  to 
Facilitate  Travel  recommended,  in  June  1970, 
that,  with  a  view  to  providing  more  conven- 
ient facilities  and  a  greater  number  of  such 
facilities  for  the  travelling  public,  a  pilot 
project  be  Instituted  whereby  selected  Post 
Offices  in  Houston,  Texas;  Detroit,  Michigan; 
and  in  eight  cities  in  Connecticut  would  ac- 
cept pas8f>ort  applications,  as  the  clerks  of 
many  Federal  and  state  courts  now  do  under 
existing  arrangements.  The  purpose  of  the 
pilot  project  was  to  determine  the  feasibility 
of  utilizing  Post  Office  facilities  nationwide 
for  the  acceptance  of  passport  applications. 

Pursuant  to  an  agreement  between  the 
Post  Office  Department  and  the  Department 
of  State,  the  Department  of  State  agreed  to 
reimburse  the  Post  Office  Department  In  the 
amount  of  $2  for  each  application  accepted 
•t  Poet  Office  facilities  during  the  test 
period. 

The  Department  of  State  and  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  have  evaluated  the  results 
of  the  test  project  to  date.  Both  Dep>artment8 
agree  that  expansion  of  the  system  nation- 
wide Is  both  feasible  and  desirable. 

Present  plans  call  for  expansion  of  the  ac- 
ceptance of  passport  applications  by  Post 
Offices  commencing  in  late  February  1971  in 
a  number  of  additional  cities  to  meet  the 
high-volume  period  of  passport  applications 
beginning  in  March  with  expansion  there- 
after to  other  cities  on  a  phased  basis.  At 
present,  the  sum  of  $2  per  application  ap- 
pears to  be  reasonable  relmbiirsement  for 
the  service  performed  by  Post  Office  em- 
ployees. We  are  unable,  however,  to  make 
any  meaningful  forecast  of  the  number  of 
passport  applications  that  will  be  made  at 
Post  Office  facilities.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
determine  in  advance  the  amount  of  ap- 
propriations that  should  be  sought  by  the 
Department  of  State  to  reimburse  the  Post 
Office  Department  for  performance  of  this 
function.  If.  however,  the  Department  of 
State  were  authorized  to  transfer  to  the 
Postal  Service  the  $2  execution  fee  collected 
for  each  application  executed  at  Post  Office 
facilities,  reimbursement  could  be  effected 
In  a  timely  and  efficient  manner.  The  at- 
tached draft  bill  would  permit  such  a  trans- 
fer. Under  present  law  the  Secretary  of  State 
may  authorize  officials  of  States  accepting 
passport  applications  to  retain  the  $2  execu- 
tion fee.  It  is  contemplated  that  the  trans- 
fer to  the  Postal  Service  will  be  accomplished 
by  periodic  adjustments  of  receipts  on  the 
books  of  the  Treasury,  rather  than  by  divid- 
ing the  receipts  at  the  time  of  collection. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  limits  the  authoriza- 
tion to  a  period  from  enactment  to  June  30, 
1973.  By  June  30,  1973  the  scope  of  Postal 
Service  participation  in  the  pwissport  appli- 
cation process  should  be  clearly  established 
and  It  should  be  possible  to  evaluate  this  new 
arrangement  and  to  make  Informal  deter- 
minations on  such  matters  as  the  best 
method  to  effect  reimbursement  as  well  as 
the  proper  amount  of  such  reimbursement. 

Inasmuch  as  the  draft  bill  is  an  essential 
element  in  providing  more  efficient  and  con- 
venient  passport  services  to  the  American 


public,  the  Post  Office  Department  and  the 
Department  of  State  hope  that  this  proposed 
legislation  may  be  given  early  and  favorable 
consideration. 

The  proposed  bill  is  Identical  to  that  sub- 
mitted to  you  by  my  letter  of  December  11, 
1970. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises from  the  standpoint  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's program,  there  Is  no  objection  to 
the  submission  of  this  proposed  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

David  M.  Abshibx, 
Assistant    Secretary    for    Congressional 
Relations. 


S.  535— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROTECT  THE  AU  SABLE 
AND  MANISTEE  RIVER  SYS- 
TEMS, MICHIGAN 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
reintroducing  a  bill  to  help  protect  the 
Au  Sable  and  Manistee  River  systems  in 
Michigan.  The  purpose  of  the  bill,  which 
was  S.  4570  in  the  91st  Congress,  is  to 
add  portions  of  these  two  wonderfully 
wild,  increasingly  endangered  rivers  and 
their  tributaries  to  the  list  of  27 
streams  which  Congress  scheduled  for 
stud)'  as  potential  additions  to  the  wild 
and  scenic  rivers  system. 

Designation  of  appropriate  stretches 
of  these  stresmis  and  the  wild,  beauti- 
ful settings  through  which  they  flow  for 
special  preservation  is,  in  my  view,  ab- 
solutely essential.  The  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  direct  that  a  study  be  made,  and 
to  assure  stronger  protection  against  ad- 
verse development  during  the  study 
period. 

Last  fall,  the  State  of  Michigan  en- 
acted its  own  wild  rivers  protection  law, 
carefully  written  to  coordinate  well  with 
the  features  of  the  national  law.  The  bill 
I  introduce  today  does  not  conflict  with 
State  plans.  The  study  it  orders  will  be 
a  cooi>erative  one,  involving  State,  local, 
and  citizen  interests,  as  well  as  the  Bu- 
reau of  Outdoor  Recreation  and  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service,  which  administers  large 
national  forests  near  these  two  rivers. 
The  bill  I  am  introducing  has  the  sup- 
port of  Michigsui's  Department  of  Natu- 
ral Resources. 

Much  of  the  immediate  flowage  lands 
along  these  streams  hsis  been  owned  for 
many  years  by  the  Consumers  Power  Co. 
of  Jackson.  Mich.  The  company,  by 
holding  these  lands  intact,  has  given  us 
the  opportunity  we  now  have.  Many  of 
Michigan's  conservation-minded  citi- 
zens are  increasingly  concerned  that  ab- 
sent prompt  action  these  magnificently 
wild  rivers  will  be  overtaken  by  private 
development. 

The  threats  are  closing  in,  make  no 
mistake.  Oil  wells  are  being  drilled — as 
close  as  500  feet  to  the  Au  Sable's  north 
branch.  Leases  have  been  let  and  large 
parcels  have  been  sold  off  for  private 
development.  Action  on  this  bill  is 
needed  soon. 

We  who  know  and  treasure  these 
streams,  draw  resolve  from  our  image  of 
the  inestimable  value  that  wild  rivers, 
in  all  their  uses,  will  have  for  the  future. 
We  recall  that  William  Mershon  said  in 
"Recollections  of  My  Fifty  Yesirs  Hunt- 
ing and  Fishing"  about  the  Au  Sable  and 
the  Manistee: 


The  splendid  trout  streams  of  the  upper 
pan  of  our  state  also  need  timely  help,  or 
they,  too,  are  doomed. 

He  wrote  that— a  plea  for  timeJy 
help— in  1870. 

Then,  too,  there  are  these  words  of 
Henry  Stephan,  a  pioneer  whose  mem- 
ories were  recalled  in  "The  Old  Au  Sable" 
by  Hazen  Miller : 

I  have  no  great  desire  to  catch  a  lot  of 
trout  now,  being  satisfied  If  I  get  a  few  to 
eat  and  being  out  fishing  enjoying  wlldUfe 
and  the  peacefulness  of  It-ftl.  When  the  time 
comes  for  me  ...  I  would  like  to  have  a 
resting  place  on  the  bank  of  the  beautlfxii, 
beloved  Au  Sable. 

Now,  as  a  Michigan  weekly  newspaper, 
the  North  Woods  Call,  points  out.  the 
threats  are  closing  in.  The  Call  asks : 

Are  we  willing  to  continue  oiir  retreat?  Can 
we  rebviry  Henry  Stephan  along  another 
stream? 

That,  I  strongly  believe,  places  the 
question  in  its  most  eloquent,  forceful, 
and  relevant  form.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  North  Woods  Call  editorial 
and  the  full  text  of  the  Au  Sable- 
Manistee  bill.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
BEN-rsEN).  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without 
objection,  the  bill  and  editorial  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill,  S.  535.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designat- 
ing certair.  rivers  in  the  State  of 
Michigan  for  potential  additions  to  the 
National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Hart  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

S.  535 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  5  of  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  (16  U.6.C.  1276)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

■'(28)  Au  Sable.  Michigan:  the  segment 
downstream  from  Foot  Dam  to  Oscoda;  up- 
stream from  Loud  Reservoir  to  the  river's 
source  and  including  its  principal  tributaries 
and  excluding  Mio  and  Bamfleld  Reservoirs. 

"(29)  Manistee,  Michigan:  the  segment 
upstream  from  Manistee  Lake  to  the  river's 
source  and  including  Its  principal  tributaries 
and  excluding  Tippy  and  Hodenpyl  Res- 
ervoirs." 

The  editorial  submitted  by  Mr.  Hart, 
is  as  follows : 

An  On,  Well  and  the  AitSable 
A  DNR  geologist  has  promised  that  the  pro- 
ducing oil  weU  only  900  feet  from  the  North 
Branch  of  the  AuSable  River  In  Otsego 
County,  cannot  possibly  pose  a  threat  to  the 
files-only  waters  beside  which  It  pumps  Its 
black  gold.  (We  assume  geologists  gave 
equally  emphatic  assurance  that  those  oil 
wells  off  California  and  Texas  would  never 
become  an  environmental  threat.) 

Thanks  to  Wynn  Case.  Saginaw  trout 
fisherman,  the  Call's  editor  has  reference  to 
William  B.  Mershon'8  "Recollections  of  my 
Fifty  Years  Hunting  and  Fishing."  Mr. 
Mershon  personally  recalls  the  grayling  fish- 
ing In  the  North  Branch  of  the  AuSable  in 
the  1870's  and  pleads,  "The  splendid  trout 
streams  of  the  upper  part  of  our  state  also 
need  timely  help,  or  they,  too,  are  doomed." 
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That  w«8  In  the  1870*8.  One  hundred  years 
ago. 

Mr.  Mersbon  saw  the  grayling  disappear 
from  the  North  Branch  of  the  AuSable. 
Eighty  years  later  the  Call's  editor  could  not 
resist  the  promise  of  grayling  In  Alaskan 
streams.  Orayllng!  The  AuSable  I  They  are 
a  part  of  a  Michigan  lover's  blood. 

Many  years  after  Mershon  saw  this  beau- 
tiful river,  Hazen  Miller,  In  his  memorable 
"The  Old  AuSable,'  quotes  aging  pioneer 
Henry  Stephan:  "I  have  no  great  desire  to 
catch  a  lot  of  trout  now,  being  satisfied  If 
I  get  a  few  to  eat  and  being  out  fishing, 
enjoying  wildlife  and  the  peacefulness  of  It 
all. 

"When  the  time  comes  for  me  to  Join  (old 
comrades)  Shop  and  Rube  In  the  'Happy 
Hunting  Ground',  I  *ould  like  to  have  a 
resting  place  on  the  bank  of  the  beautiful, 
beloved  AuSable." 

Aye.  cobber,  the  "beautiful,  beloved  Au- 
Sable." 

It  Is  still  beautiful.  It  Is  still  beloved,  by 
many  of  us. 

But  who  can  think  of  the  silver  glory  of 
a  sparkling  grayling's  dorsal  fin  under  the 
shadow  of  an  oil  well?  Who  can  dream  of 
William  Mershon  and  mighty  men  like  the 
Stephan  when  their  thoughts  are  Interrupted 
by  the  god-awful  ugly  thump  of  an  oil  well's 
pump? 

There  Is  still  the  Jordan.  The  Two- 
Hearted.  The  AuTraln.  The  Whiteflsb.  And 
many  others.  But  are  we  willing  to  continue 
our  retreat?  Can  we  re-toury  Henry  Stephan 
along  another  stream? 

They  have  drilled  an  oil  well  barely  a  foot- 
ball field's  length  from  the  AuSable. 

"The  Old  AuSable,"  Is  Indeed  too  old  for 
us  to  appreciate  If  that  oil  well  doesn't  kindle 
a  fire  in  our  guts. 

We  make  our  mistakes,  as  William  Mershon 
and  Henry  Stephan  did.  But  will  we  allow 
more  mistakes  like  the  oil  well  only  900  feet 
from  "their"  and  "our"  stream? 


S.  544 — INTRODUCTION  OP  THE 
SMALL  BUSINESS  TAXATION  OF 
1971 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Small  Business 
Taxation  Act  of  1971,  incorporating  the 
administration's  proposals  to  ease  the 
tax  burdens  presently  borne  by  small 
business.  This  legislation  is  identical  to 
proposals  made  to  but  not  acted  on  by. 
the  91st  Congress. 

The  health  of  small  business  is  critical 
to  the  health  of  the  Nation's  economy. 
There  are  some  5  "4  million  independent 
businesses  in  the  United  States  today,  of 
which  approximately  95  percent  are 
classified  as  small  businesses  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  Some 
77  percent  of  our  Natlor's  firms  employ 
fewer  than  100  full-^lme  workers,  and 
the  small  business  sector  accounts  for 
more  than  40  percent  of  U.S.  employ- 
ment and  37  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product. 

Small  business  provides  the  diversity, 
the  chance  to  make  good  on  your  own, 
that  epitomizes  the  American  dream. 
Many  of  us  in  this  Chamber  have  been 
small  businessmen — certainly  I  have — 
or  have  been  reared  in  families  de- 
pendent on  small  businesses.  Directly,  or 
indirectly,  the  problems  of  small  busi- 
ness are  the  problems  of  every  American. 

The  Federal  Income  tax  laws  have  an 
Important  effect  on  the  success  or  failure 
of  small  businesses,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  the  new  enterprise.  Some  of  these 


problems  have  already  been  recognized 
in  the  tax  laws,  through  the  provisions 
In  subchapter  8  to  permit  certain 
qualified  corporations  to  be  taxed  as 
partnerships;  in  section  1244,  allowing 
ordinary  loss  treatment  on  investments 
in  small  business,  and  the  allowsmce  of  a 
$25,000  surtax  exemption. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  introducing 
today  for  the  Nixon  administration  is 
directed  toward  problems  which  are  par- 
ticularly acute  to  small  business;  that  is, 
securing  adequate  capital  and  attracting 
management  talent.  It  also  provides  spe- 
cial incentives  further  to  encourage  cre- 
ation and  success  of  minority  enterprise. 
It  Is  a  result  of  Intensive  study  by  busi- 
ness and  tax  experts  in  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration and  reflects  a  number  of 
recommendations  from  the  President's 
Task  Force  on  Small  Business,  chaired 
by  Mr.  J.  Wilson  Newman,  of  New  York. 
The  proposals  will  not  solve  all  the  prob- 
lems of  small  business.  But  for  a  mini- 
mal loss  in  revenue,  they  will  remove 
some  of  the  more  serious  disincentives  to 
the  growth  of  small  business.  Let  me  also 
say  at  this  point,  I  offer  them  as  a  start- 
ing point  or  a  focus  for  action.  Later  in 
the  legislative  life  of  the  bill  I  may  want 
to  alter  parts  of  it  smd  add  other  pro- 
visions as  they  may  be  needed. 

I  now  turn  to  a  brief  description  of  the 
major  features:  , 

CAPTFAL  NXEDS 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  fac- 
ing small  businesses  in  general,  and  new- 
ly organized  businesses  in  particular.  Is 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  and  keeping 
the  capital  required  for  further  growth. 

SMAIX  BtlSINKSS  LOAN  DEOUCTIOM 

In  order  further  to  increase  the  fimds 
available  to  high-risk  small  businesses, 
the  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
provides  a  deduction  equal  to  20  percent 
of  gross  income  derived  by  corporations 
from  obligations  guaranteed  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  Thus,  If 
a  bank  makes  an  SBA  guaranteed  loan  to 
a  small  business,  jdelding  interest  of 
Sl.OOO  per  year,  the  bank  would  be  en- 
titled to  a  deduction  of  $200.  The  de- 
duction would  not,  however,  be  available 
to  subchapter  S  corporations  and  per- 
sonal holding  companies.  To  insure  that 
no  taxpayer  is  able  to  take  undue  advan- 
tage of  the  provisions,  the  deduction 
could  not  reduce  taxable  income  to  less 
than  60  percent  of  the  lender's  economic 
income.  For  this  purpose,  "economic  in- 
come" includes  tax-exempt  interest  and 
all  dividends  received  by  the  taxpayer. 

This  is  not  a  new  concept.  The  New- 
man Commission  recommended  that  an 
interest  incentive  be  pwxjvided  to  lenders 
to  help  make  senior  money  available  for 
small  businesses.  And  in  its  recommen- 
dations to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
on  H.R.  13270,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1970,  the  Treasury  Department  recom- 
mended a  similar  5-percent  deduction  on 
interest  derived  from  loans  for  socially 
desirable  purposes,  including  small  busi- 
ness. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  key  cri- 
terion for  an  SBA-guaranteed  loan  Is 
that  the  borrower  would  not  qualify  for 


a  loan  under  the  bank's  normal  criteria 
— thus,  the  Incentive  tends  to  be  focused 
on  "high  risk"  small  businesses  most  in 
need  of  help,  rather  than  all  businesses 
which  are  relatively  small  in  size, 

NTT  OPEKATING  LOSS  CAaSTOVCItS 

Under  present  law,  a  net  operating 
loss  may  be  carried  forward  for  5  con- 
secutive years  as  a  deduction.  However, 
if  a  new  business  sustains  substantial 
startup  losses  in  its  first  few  years  of 
operation,  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
original  losses  may  not  be  used  up  before 
the  5-year  period  expires.  Thus,  the  pro- 
posed legislation  would  permit  business 
losses  incurred  by  individuals  or  quali- 
fied small  business  corporations  to  be 
carried  forward  for  10  years  as  a  deduc- 
tion against  income  in  subsequent  years. 
A  corporation  wUl  be  considered  "small" 
if.  together  with  its  affiliates,  it  has  no 
more  than  250  employees,  250  sharehold- 
ers, Euid  $1  million  in  net  assets. 

The  extended  net  operating  loss  carry- 
over period  will  be  particularly  helpful 
to  new  businesses  which  spend  large 
amounts  on  research  and  development 
during  their  early  years  but  may  not  be- 
gin to  show  a  profit  until  6  or  7  years 
later.  E^xtending  the  carryover  to  10 
years  would  not  provide  any  advantage 
to  a  business,  but  would  simply  assure 
the  deductibility  of  a  loss  which  might 
otherwise  be  unused  before  a  company 
turns  the  comer. 

ATTBACTINO  KEY  MANAGEMENT 

For  the  small  business  with  a  modest 
cash  flow,  attracting  and  retaining  com- 
petent management  is  a  chronic  prob- 
lem. Offering  the  executive  a  piece  of  the 
action  is  often  the  only  practical  way  to 
resolve  the  problem. 

QTTALIITED  STOCK  OPTIONS 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  qualified  small 
business  corporations,  the  bill  would  lib- 
eralize the  requirements  for  capital  gain 
treatment  of  qualified  stock  options  un- 
der section  422  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  The  period  during  which  such  an 
option  could  be  exercised  would  be  ex- 
tended from  5  to  8  years,  and  the  period 
during  which  the  stock  must  be  held 
after  exercise  would  be  reduced  from  3 
years  to  1  year. 

Extending  the  exercise  period  from  5 
tc  8  years  is  based  on  the  same  consid- 
erations for  extending  the  operating  loss 
carry-forward  period  from  5  to  10  years: 
That  it  simply  takes  some  businesses 
more  than  5  years  to  begin  to  show  a 
profit,  and  a  manager  will  not  commit 
himself  to  the  purchase  of  the  stock  un- 
til he  is  reasonably  confident  that  the 
company  is  going  to  be  successful. 

Reducing  the  holding  period  from  3 
years  to  1  year  is  intended  to  remove  an 
Impediment  in  present  law  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  stock  options.  Generally,  for  a 
young  executive  to  finance  the  exercise 
of  an  option,  he  must  borrow  money  from 
a  bank.  Over  a  3-year  period,  the  carry- 
ing charges  can  be  quite  substantial,  and 
during  this  time  the  executive  may  have 
up  to  50  percent  of  his  own  money  tied 
up  in  the  stock.  Moreover,  the  extended 
holding  period  introduces  a  substantial 
element  of  risk.  The  purpose  of  a  stock 
option  is  to  provide  a  direct  incentive  foi 
managers  to  increase  the  value  of  a  bus- 
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iness,  and  since  the  corporation  does  not 
receive  a  deduction  for  stock  options — 
as  opposed  to  other  forms  of  compensa- 
tion— there  is  a  certain  built-in  limita- 
tion on  possible  abuses. 

Since  competent  management,  along 
with  adequate  financing,  is  the  single 
greatest  need  of  small  business,  liberal- 
izing the  requirements  for  stock  options 
is  a  particularly  appropriate  method  to 
aid  small  business. 

SUBCHAPTER    S 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
would  increase  the  number  of  permissible 
shareholders  in  a  subchapter  S  corpora- 
tion from  10  to  30.  This  will  substantially 
increase  the  number  of  qualifying  busi- 
nesses; and  will  be  particularly  helpful 
to  those  businesses  that  wish  to  offer 
stock  to  their  key  employees. 

MINORITT    ENTERPRISE 

Our  current  proposals  would  also  per- 
mit shares  In  a  subchapter  S  corporation 
to  be  owned  by  minority  enterprise  small 
business  investment  companies — MES- 
BIC's.  MESBIC's,  as  you  know  are  small 
business  investment  companies  who  spe- 
cialize in  investments  to  minority-owned 
businesses.  Permitting  them  to  be  sub- 
chapter S  shareholders  is  specifically  de- 
signed to  permit  the  MESBIC  to  utilize 
a  prorata  portion  of  the 'feubchapter  S 
corporation's  early  year  operating  losses. 
This  will  encourage  more  large  com- 
panies to  fund  MESBIC's,  and  will  en- 
courage the  successful  MESBIC  to  take 
on  riskier  ventures  which  have  a  long 
leadtime  before  showing  a  profit. 

Another  provision  in  the  bill  would 
allow  a  charitable  deduction  for  con- 
tributions to  nonprofit  MESBIC's  whose 
earnings  do  not  inure  to  the  benefit  of 
private  shareholders.  This  would  recog- 
nize the  philanthropic  nature  of  such 
contributions. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  small  busi- 
ness tax  relief  Is  not  a  partisan  Issue, 
Small  businessmen  represent  all  parties, 
and  neither  the  Democrats  nor  Republi- 
cans have  a  monopwly  on  this  concern.  In 
fact,  one  of  the  leading  exponents  for 
relief  of  small  business  is  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  who  as  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  introduced  legislation  in  the 
91st  Congress  to  alleviate  the  tax  bur- 
dens on  small  business.  This  indicates  the 
range  of  bipartisan  support  for  the  legis- 
lation which  I  am  introducing  today,  and 
I  hope  that  it  indicates  prompt  passage 
by  the  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  bill 
and  a  section-by-section  analysis  of  its 
particular  provisions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon)  .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  and  analysis  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bUl  (S.  544)  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  ease  the  tax 
burdens  of  small  businesses,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bennett, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


S.    544 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
Section  1.  Short  Title.  Etc. 

(a)  Short  TrrLE. — This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Small  Business  Taxation  Act  of  1971." 

(b)  Amendment  of  1964  Code. — Whenever 
In  this  Act  an  amendment  is  expressed  in 
terms  of  an  amendment  to  a  section  or  other 
provision,  the  reference  shall  be  considered 
to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

Sec.  2.  Interest  on  Guaranteed  Small  Busi- 
ness Loans. 

(a)  In  General. — Part  Vm  of  subchapter 
B  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  special  deduc- 
tions for  corporations)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing after  section  249  the  following  new  sec- 
tion : 

"Sec.  250.  Interest  on  Guaranteed  Loans 
to  Small  Businesses. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — In  the  case  of  a  cor- 
poration there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduc- 
tion an  amount  equal  to  20  percent  of — 

"(1)  the  gross  income  derived  for  the  tax- 
able year  with  respect  to  obligations  guaran- 
teed by  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
reduced  by 

"(2)  the  amount  allowable  as  a  deduc- 
tion under  section  171  (a)  (1) . 

"(b)  Limitation. — For  any  taxable  year, 
the  amount  allowable  as  a  deduction  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  not  exceed  taxable  In- 
come (computed  without  regard  to  this  sec- 
tion), reduced  (but  not  below  zero)  by  60 
percent  of  the  sum  of  the  following: 

"(1)  taxable  Income  (computed  without 
regard  to  this  section) ; 

"(2)  Interest  on  certain  governmental  ob- 
ligations described  in  section  103(a);  and 

"(3)  the  amount  allowable  as  a  deduction 
under  section  243. 

"(c)  Exception. — This  section  shall  not 
apply  to: 

"(1)  a  personal  holding  company  (as  de- 
fined In  section  542 ) ,  or 

"(2)  an  electing  small  business  corpora- 
tion  (as  defined  in  section  1371  (b) ) ." 

(b)  Basis  Adjustment. — Section  1016(a) 
(relating  to  adjustment  to  basis)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (22)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon,  and  by  inserting  after  para- 
graph  (22)   the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(23)  for  purposes  of  section  165  and  186, 
In  the  case  of  a  right  to  receive  gross  Income 
derived  from  an  obligation  guaranteed  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  to  the 
extent  of  the  allowable  deduction  under  sec- 
tion 250." 

(c)  Clerical  Amendment. — The  table  of 
sections  for  part  VTII  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof : 

"Sec.  260.  Interest    on    Guaranteed    Loans 
to  Small  Business." 

(d)  Effective  Date. — The  amendment  made 
by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
loans  which  are  guaranteed  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  with  respect  to 
taxable  years  ending  after  such  date. 
Sbc.  3  ^-Qualified  Small  Business  Net  Op- 
erating Losses 

(a)  In  General. — Oectlon  172(b)(1)  re- 
lating^ to  net  operating  loss  deduction)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (O)  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(H)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  or  a 
corporation,  which  Is  a  qualified  small  busi- 
ness corporation,  for  any  taxable  year  end- 
ing after  March  19,  1970.  a  net  operating 
loss  for  such  taxable  year  shall  be  a  net 
operating  loss  carryover  to  each  of  the  10 
taxable  years  following  the  taxable  year  of 
such  loss." 

(b)  CowrORMiNO  Amxndmxnt. — Section  172 


(b)  (1)  (B)  is  amended  by  striking  "and  (E)", 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(E) ,  and  (H)". 
(c)  Effective  Date. — ^The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  all  tax- 
able years  ending  after  December  31,  1970. 
Sec.  4.  Minoritt  E^NTERPRISx  Small  Businxss 
Investment  Companies. 

(a)  In  General. — Section  501  (relating  to 
exemption  from  tax  on  corporations,  etc.)  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (f )  as 
subsection  (g),  and  by  Inserting  after  sub- 
section (e)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Minority  Enterprise  Small  Business 
Investment  Companies. — Pw  purpKisee  of 
this  title,  an  organization  shall  be  treated  as 
an  organization  organized  and  operated  ex- 
clusively for  charitable  purposes  If — 

(I)  it  Is  a  small  business  investment  com- 
pany operating  under  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958; 

(II)  It  Is  not  organized  for  profit,  and  no 
part  of  its  net  earnings  Iniu*  to  the  bene- 
fit of  any  private  shareholder;  and 

(lU)  it  Is  certified  by  the  Dei>artment  of 
Commerce  or  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration as  organized  and  operated  exclusively 
to  Increase  the  ownership  of  small  businesses 
by  socially  or  economically  disadvantaged 
persons. 

(b)  Effective  Date. — The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  any 
taxable  year  of  a  minority  enterprise  small 
business  Investment  company  beginning 
after  the  date  of  eiiRtinent  of  this  Act,  and 
to  contributions  made  to  any  such  company 
after  November  6,  1969.  Any  .company  which 
meets  the  retiuirements  of  section  601(f),  as 
added  by  suaeectlon  (a),  for  its  first  taxa- 
ble year  beginning  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
met  such  requirements  as  of  the  date  of 
Its  organization  if  no  part  of  its  net  earnings 
have  at  any  time  inured  to  the  benefit  of  any 
private  shareholder. 

Sec.  5.  Qualoixd  Small  Business  Corpora- 
tion Stock  Options. 

(a)  In  General. — Section  422  (relating  to 
qualified  stock  options)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  of  subsection  (c)  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(7)  Qualified  small  business  oorporatlon. 
In  the  case  of  options  granted  by  a  corpora- 
tion which  is  a  qualified  smcUl  business  cor- 
poration as  of  the  end  of  the  taxable  year 
immediately  preceding  the  year  in  which  the 
option  is  granted — 

"(A)   the  period  referred  to  In  subsection 

(a)  (1)  shall  be  1  year,  and 

"(B)  the  period  referred  to  In  subsection 

(b)  (3)  shaU  be  8  years." 

(b)  E^FFEcnvE  Date. — The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shaU  apply  to  options 
granted  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

Sbc.  6.  Definition  of  Subchapter  S  Corpo- 
rations. 

(a)  Number  of  Shareholders. — Subsection 
(a)  (1)  of  section  1371  (relaUng  to  the  defi- 
nition of  a  small  business  corporation)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "10"  and  Inserting 
mileu  thereof  "30". 

(b)  Minority  Enterprise  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Companies.— Subsection 
(a)  of  section  1371  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  have  as  a  shareholder  a  person  (other 
than  an  estate)  who  is  not — 

"(A)  an  Individual,  or 

"(B)  a  small  business  investment  com- 
pany operating  under  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958,  which  is  certified  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  or  the  Small 
Business  Administration  as  organized  and 
operated  exclusively  to  increase  the  owner- 
ship of  small  businesses  by  socially  or  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  persons. 

(c)  Effective  Date. — The  eimendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years    beginning   after   December   31,    1970. 
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Bac.  7.  QUALinXD   Smaix   Busimbss   Cokpoea- 

TION. 

(a)  DKriNinoN  or  Qt^feiurao  Small  Bxjst- 
Nsss  CoRPOBATioM. — Sectlou  7701  (relating  to 
deflnlttons  y  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (a)  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(36)  QUALinXD  SMALL  BUSrNKSS  COaPOBA- 
TlOIf. — 

"(A)  Oenseal  auLi. — The  term  qualified 
small  business  (x>rporatlon'  means  any  cor- 
poration which — 

"(1)  bas  not  in  excess  of  250  employees 
(as  defined  In  section  3401  (c))  during  two 
out  of  four  calendar  quarters  which  end  In 
the  taxable  year; 

"(U)  has  net  equity  capital  not  In  excess 
of  •1.000.000  as  of  the  end  of  the  taxable 
year:  and 

"(111)  has  not  In  excess  of  250  sharehold- 
ers as  of  the  end  of  the  taxable  year. 

"(B)  Spkcxal  bulks. — For  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  — 

"(ll  In  the  case  of  a  corporation  which  is 
a  component  member  (as  defined  in  section 
1563(b))  of  a  controlled  group  of  corpora- 
tions, the  term  'corporation'  shall  include 
all  corporations  which  are  component  mem- 
bers of  such  group. 

,  "(U)  the  net  equity  capital  of  a  corpora- 
tion Is  the  sum  of  Its  money  and  other  prop- 
erty (In  an  amount  equal  to  the  adjusted 
basis  of  such  property  for  determining  gain 
on  sale  or  other  disposition)  less  the  amount 
of  Its  Indebtedness  ( other  than  indebtedness 
to  shareholders  which  are  not  member  cor- 
porations described  In  clause  (1)). 
jPor  purposes  of  clause  ( 1 ) .  the  term  80  per- 
/cent'  as  used  In  section  1563  (a)  shall  be  '50 
percent'." 

The  analysis,  presented  by  Mr.  Bbn- 
Nxrr,  is  as  follows : 

S«CnON-BT-8*CT10N    Analtsis 

small  Buaiiacss  taxation  act  of  isti 
Section  1 

Section  1  labels  the  Act  as  the  "Small  Busi- 
ness Taxation  Act  of  1971,"  and  specifies  that 
all  amendments  contained  In  the  bill  are 
amendments  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
Section  2 

Section  a  adds  a  new  section  350  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  allowing  corporations 
a  deduction  equal  to  ao  percent  of  the  groee 
Income  derived  from  loans  guaranteed  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  However. 
the  deduction  could  not  reduce  taxable  la- 
come  below  60  percent  of  "economic  In- 
come"— taxable  income  Increased  by  the 
amount  of  tax  exempt  interest  and  dividends 
received  for  the  year. 

Section  a(b)  of  the  bill  adds  a  new  para- 
graph (33)  to  section  lOie(a) .  providing  that 
for  purposes  of  the  deduction  for  losses  (un- 
der section  165)  and  bad  debts  (under  sec- 
tion 166) .  the  basts  of  a  right  to  receive  gross 
Income  derived  from  an  SBA-guaranteed 
loan  will  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the 
deduction  allowable  under  section  a(a)  of  the 
bill  (section  350  of  the  Code). 

The  Interest  deduction  will  be  allowable 
with  respect  to  loans  guaranteed  after  en- 
actment of  the  bill:  and  the  computation  of 
economic  Income  for  purposes  of  the  limita- 
tion will  Include  all  income  for  taxable  years 
ending  after  such  date. 

Section  3 

Section  3(a)  of  the  bill  amends  section  173 
(b)(1)  by  adding  a  new  subparagraph  ( H ) . 
providing  that  in  the  case  of  Individuals  and 
qualifying  small  business  corporations  (as 
defined  In  section  7  of  the  bill ) .  net  operating 
losses  may  be  carried  forward  for  10  years. 
Instead  of  the  5  years  allowed  under  present 
law.  The  10  year  carryforward  Is  applicable 
to  taxable  years  ending  after  December  31. 
1970. 

Section  4 

Section  4  adds  a  new  subsection  (f)  to  sec- 
tion 501  of  the  Code,  specifying  that  a  non- 


profit Minority  Enterprise  Small  Business 
Investment  Company  (MBSBIC)  will  be 
treated  as  an  organization  described  In  sec- 
tion 501(c)(3)  of  the  Code,  organized  and 
operated  exclusively  for  charitable  purposes. 
Consequently,  payments  made  to  such  or- 
ganizations will  be  treated  as  charitable  con- 
tributions under  section  170  of  the  Code. 

In  the  case  of  contributions  made  after 
November  6.  1969,  but  before  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  bill,  contributions  to  a  MES- 
BIC  will  be  treated  as  charitable  contribu- 
tions if  the  MESBIC  qualifies  as  a  non-profit 
organization  for  Its  first  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  the  date  of  enactment. 

Section  5 

Section  5  adds  a  new  paragraph  (7)  to 
section  433  (c) ,  dealing  with  special  rules  for 
qualified  stock  options.  In  the  case  of  a  cor- 
poration which  is  a  qualified  small  business 
corporation  (as  defined  In  section  7  of  the 
bill)  for  the  taxable  year  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  year  In  which  an  option  Is 
granted,  an  option  will  be  considered  "quail- 
fled"  if  it  Is  not  exercisable  until  8  years 
after  the  date  it  Is  granted,  compared  to  the 
5-year  exercise  period  required  In  the  present 
law.  The  provision  also  permits  the  shares 
to  be  sold  or  disposed  of  within  one  year 
after  the  date  the  option  Is  exercised,  as  op- 
posed to  3  years  under  present  law.  The  sec- 
tion applies  to  options  granted  after  the  date 
of  enactnient. 

Section  e 

Section  6  sunends  section  1371(a).  deal- 
ing with  electing  small  business  ("Subchap- 
ter S")  corp<)»tlons.  by  rewriting  paragraph 
(3)  to  increiM  the  number  of  permissible 
shareholders  fn  a  Subchapter  S  corporation 
from  10  to  30.  and  by  providing  that  a 
MESBIC  may  be  a  shareholder  in  a  Subchap- 
ter S  corporation.  The  section  applies  to 
taxable  yearn  beginning  after  December  31. 
1970. 

Section  7 

Section  7  of  the  bill  adds  a  new  paragraph 
(35)  to  section  7701(a)  of  the  Code,  defining 
a  qualified  small  business  corporation.  A 
corporation  falls  within  this  definition  If  It 
has  not  In  excess  of:  (1)  350  employees  (as 
defined  in  section  3401(C))  during  two  out 
of  four  calendar  quarters  In  the  taxable 
year:  (It)  net  equity  capital  of  $1  million  as 
of  the  end  of  the  taxable  year:  and  (ill)  350 
shareholders  as  of  the  end  of  the  taxable 
year.  In  applying  these  tests,  a  corporation 
must  teke  Into  account  all  component  mem- 
bers of  a  controlled  group  of  corporations  of 
which  It  Is  a  member.  A  controlled  group  of 
corporations  Includes  any  group  described  in 
section  1563(a)  of  the  Code,  plus  corpora- 
tions related  to  the  taxpayer  through  com- 
mon control  of  50  percent  of  the  voting  stock, 
or  value,  of  each  corportalon  In  the  group. 

"Net  equity  capital"  is  defined  as  the  ad- 
jxisted  basis  of  all  the  taxpayer's  pro{>erty 
(Including  money)  less  the  amount  of  its  In- 
debtedness (other  than  Indebtedness  to 
shareholders  which  are  not  members  of  the 
controlled  group  of  corporations). 


S  545— INTRODUCTION  OF  COM- 
PREHENSIVE COMMUNITY  COL- 
LEGE ACT  OP  1971 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  per- 
haps the  most  striking  development  in 
American  education  during  the  pest  dec- 
ade has  been  the  phenomenal  growth 
of  community  colleges.  In  1960.  more 
than  600,000  students  were  enrolled  In 
2-year  community  junior  colleges.  Ten 
years  later,  their  numbers  grew  to  more 
than  2  million,  including  both  full-  &nd 
part-time  student*.  Students  enrolled  in 
these  2-year  institutions  of  higher  ed- 
ucation accounted  for  nearly  30  percent 
of  all  undergraduates  and  25  percent  of 
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all  those  attending  universities  and  col- 
leges throughout  the  Nation. 

What  accounts  for  this  community  col- 
lege 'explosion?" 

It  has  become  increasingly  obvious 
that  the  world  we  live  in  no  longer  views 
high  school  as  the  terminal  educational 
experience.  One  hundred  years  ago,  we 
assigned  the  task  of  producing  a  finished 
product  to  our  secondary  schools.  But, 
today,  we  demand  much  more  of  our- 
selves. 

We  no  longer  limit  formal  education 
to  the  years  between  ages  6  and  18.  A 
person  must  be  able  to  change  his  career 
and  his  context  of  living  both  to  accom- 
modate his  talents  and  to  fill  the  needs 
of  the  times. 

For  many  young  people,  the  tradi- 
tional access  to  higher  education  Is 
closed.  They  cannot  get  started  when 
admissions  policies  at  many  institutions 
Judge  them  on  their  past  performance 
i-ather  than  their  future  potential.  Many 
young  people  cannot  finance  their  educa- 
tion because  of  arbitrary  standards 
which  set  ability  above  need  in  order  to 
qualify  for  financial  assistance.  And  un- 
counted numbers  see  no  need  for  the 
traditional  forms  of  higher  education  be- 
cause these  institutions  hold  out  little 
meaning  for  their  world  or  their  future. 

Clearly,  then,  we  have  had  to  find  a 
better  means  to  seek  out  and  develop  dur 
precious  human  resources.  We  have  had 
to  provide  the  chance  for  young  people 
to  develop  and  express  themselves. 

It  is  the  comprehensive  community 
college  which  has  demonstrated  that  it 
is  best  equipped  for  this  task  of  extend- 
ing and  expanding  much-needed  educa- 
tional opportunities  in  our  coimtry. 

Its  low  cost  to  students,  proximity  to 
those  it  Is  designed  to  serve,  flexible  ad- 
missions arrangements,  and  its  strong 
counseling  and  advising  services  are 
among  the  explanations  for  the  rapid  ad- 
vance of  the  community  colleges. 

Community  colleges  offer  a  greater 
number  of  programs  for  a  wider  variety 
of  students  than  any  other  segment  of 
higher  educations.  The  curriculum  of  a 
community  college  grows  out  of  the 
needs  of  society,  the  community  it 
serves,  and  of  its  students.  It  is  ex- 
pressly designed  to  meet  personnel  re- 
quirements in  such  diverse  fields  as  med- 
icine, engineering,  and  social  service. 
And  the  community  college  curriculum 
provides  a  new  direction  in  urban  edu- 
cation as  well  as  offering  promise  in  job 
preparation  and  cultural  and  academic 
remedial  education. 

The  genius  of  these  schools  is  best 
summed  up  by  Dr.  Edmund  J.  Oleazer, 
Jr..  executive  director  of  the  American 
Association  of  Junior  Colleges,  who  has 
said: 

The  community  college  Is  as  much  a  so- 
cial movement  as  an  educational  enterprise. 
and  Is  perhaps  closer  to  realizing  a  concept 
of  a  "people's  college"  than  any  other  Institu- 
tion in  the  United  States. 

Over  the  past  10  years,  the  Federal 
Government  has  focused  its  efforts  on 
imaginative  and  overdue  programs  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education  and 
the  more  traditional  4-year  and  gradu- 
ate institutions  of  higher  education. 
Now,  it  is  the  view  of  many  that  a  crisis 
has  emerged  in  our  educational  system 
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which  demands  some  sober  rethinking 
gnd  a  better  balance.  The  urgency  of 
this  imbalance  prompted  the  Compre- 
hensive Community  College  Act  which 
I  first  introduced  in  the  Senate  almost  2 
years  ago. 

Today,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Sena- 
tors Brooke,  Case,  Church,  Cranston, 
Cooper,  Eagleton,  Gravel,  Harris,  Hakt, 
Hartke,  Hughes,  Humphrey,  iNOtnrE, 
Jackson.  Kennedy,  McGee,  McGovern, 
MoNDALE,  Moss.  Muskie,  Nelson,  Ran- 
dolph, RiBicorr  and  Stevenson,  I  once 
again  introduce  for  appropriate  referral 
this  bill  entitled  "The  Comprehensive 
Community  College  Act  of  1971." 

This  legislation,  which  has  been  devel- 
oped with  the  energetic  cooperation  of 
the  American  Association  of  Junior  Col- 
leges, is  designed  to  improve  and  increase 
postsecondary  educational  opportiml- 
ties  throughout  the  Nation  by  providing 
assistance  to  the  States  for  the  develop- 
ment and  construction  of  comprehensive 
commimity  colleges.  We  want  to  insure, 
through  this  act,  that  the  education  pro- 
vided by  these  colleges  is  suited  to  the 
needs,  interests  and  potential  benefits  of 
the  total  community.  A  special  emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  meeting  the  needs  of 
those  neglected  or  ignored  by  traditional 
forms  of  education. 

The  general  provisions  of  the  bill  call 
for  a  year  devoted  solely  to  planning  so 
that  each  State  may  have  time  to  de- 
velop or  update  a  master  plan  for  com- 
munity college  education.  This  1-year 
period  wiU  also  give  the  U.S.  OCBce  of 
Education  time  to  create  the  position  of 
Deputy  Commissioner  for  Commimity 
Education  and  to  staff  a  Bureau  of  Com- 
munity Education  to  administer  all  Fed- 
eral programs  related  to  community  col- 
leges. An  additional  3  years  are  provided 
to  begin  the  implementation  of  these 
master  plans. 

The  master  plans  will  be  developed 
Jointly  at  the  Senate  level  with  all  post- 
secondary  education  agencies  within 
that  State.  They  will  set  forth  a  state- 
wide plan  for  the  improvement,  develop- 
ment, and  Implementation  of  compre- 
hensive community  colleges.  Including 
first,  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  comprehensive  curriculum  pro- 
grams that  have  a  special  emphasis  on 
the  needs  of  the  educationally  and  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged;  second  the 
training  and  development  of  faculty  and 
staff;  third,  household  research;  fourth, 
a  tuition-free  or  low-tuition  admissions 
policy,  or  an  adequate  financial  aid  pro- 
gram; fifth,  a  policy  and  procedure  to 
assure  that  Federal  funds  will  not  sup- 
plant existing  State  and  local  efforts; 
and  sixth,  where  feasible  and  desirable  a 
plan  for  interstate  planning  and  cooper- 
ation in  implementing  this  act. 

Institutions  eligible  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act  are  those  legally  au- 
thorized within  each  State  to  provide  a 
2-year  comprehensive  program  of  post- 
secondary  education — provided  they  ad- 
mit as  regular  students  high  school  grad- 
uates, or  anyone  18  years  of  age  or  older. 
Accreditation  of  these  schools  will  be 
determined  by  nationally  recognized  ac- 
crediting agencies  and  associations. 

A  National  Advisory  Council,  appointed 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  from 
wnotig   those  active   in   comprehensive 


community  colleges,  will  assist  the  Com- 
missioner in  establishing  the  criteria  for 
approving  and  implementing  State  plans. 

Finally,  the  Commissioner  will  report 
to  the  Congress  the  results  of  his  investi- 
gations and  study  of  all  Federal  pro- 
grams assisting  community  colleges  in 
order  to  determine  which  programs  are 
duplicating  the  benefits  of  this  act  and 
to  collect  in  this  new  Bureau  of  Com- 
munity Education,  all  Federal  programs 
affecting  community  colleges. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  who  ask 
why  we  need  yet  another  Federal  pro- 
gram in  education.  There  are  many  rea- 
sons. 

Community  colleges  have  grown  in  the 
past  decade  from  678  in  1960  to  1,038 
at  the  end  of  1969.  As  I  pointed  out  ear- 
lier, enrollment  during  the  10-year  period 
has  skyrocketed  from  640,000  to  2,186,272. 
And  what  is  most  striking,  is  the  fact 
that  freshman  students  at  community 
colleges  comprise  nearly  50  percent  of 
all  first-year  students  enrolled  in  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education. 

But  these  statistics  alone  do  not  tell 
the  complete  story.  In  June  of  last  year, 
the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Edu- 
cation, chaired  by  the  distinguished  edu- 
cator, Clark  Kerr,  issued  a  special  report 
on  Community  Colleges  entitled,  "The 
Open  Door  Colleges,"  in  which  it  made 
the  case  for  a  new  nationwide  policy  of 
encouraging  and  emphasizing  communi- 
ty college  development.  Not  only  did  this 
report  point  to  the  open -admissions  poli- 
cies, the  strategic  geographic  distribu- 
tion, and  the  low-tuition  policies  of  these 
schools,  it  also  described  the  dramatic  in- 
novations which  community  colleges  have 
made  in  the  field  of  higher  education : 

They  offer  more  varied  programs  for  a 
greater  variety  of  students  than  any  other 
segment  of  higher  education.  They  provide 
a  chance  for  many  who  are  not  fully  com- 
mitted In  advance  to  a  four-year  college  ca- 
reer to  try  out  higher  education  without 
great  risks  of  time  or  money.  They  appeal 
to  students  who  are  undecided  about  their 
future  careers  and  unprepared  to  choose  a 
field  of  specialization.  And  last,  but  by  no 
means  least,  they  provide  an  opportunity  for 
continuing  education  to  working  sidults  seek- 
ing to  upgrade  their  skills  and  training. 

The  Carnegie  Commission  Report 
points  to  some  other  decided  advantages 
of  commimity  c<^eges: 

Community  colleges  are  more  representa- 
tive of  the  college-age  population  of  the 
United  States  than  are  students  In  any  other 
major  segment  of  higher  education.  They 
tend  to  be  almost  equally  divided  between 
students  of  above-average  abUlty,  and  the 
great  majority  come  from  families  that  may 
be  classified  as  "moderate"  or  "high"  in  terms 
of  occupational  level.  They  are  predominant- 
ly from  families  with  average  Incomes.  The 
proportion  of  students  from  upper-Income 
families  tends  to  be  appreciably  higher  In 
public  four-year  Institutions  and  decidedly 
higher  4n  private  four-year  institutions  than 
In  two-year  colleges. 

Community  college  students  are  also  rep- 
resentative of  their  communities  in  racial 
composition.  Although,  on  a  nationwide  ba- 
sis, the  proportion  of  mlnorlty-g^roup  stu- 
dents In  community  oollegee  (except  for 
Japanese  and  Chinese-Americans)  falls  short 
of  their  representation  In  the  youthful  popu- 
lation, the  position  of  the  community  col- 
lege student  body  In  Individual  communities 
tends  to  reflect  the  local  mix,  especially  In 
the  northern  and  western  States. 


Although  there  has  been  a  rapid 
growth  of  community  colleges  in  the 
United  States,  it  Is  clear  that  there  la 
still  a  problem  of  Inadequate  2-year 
college  space.  A  recent  survey  for  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
showed  that  23  of  the  29  largest  cities  in 
the  United  States  have  a  major  de- 
ficiency in  the  accessability  of  higher 
education  and  in  102  areas,  the  principal 
city  has  no  free-access  colleges,  "nie  Car- 
negie Commission  Report  estimates  that 
by  1980  there  will  be  a  need  for  approxi- 
mately 230  to  280  new  public  community 
colleges.  And,  the  report  continues: 

The  Commission's  estlotates  of  needs  for 
new  community  colleges  by  1980  are  based 
on  the  assumption  that  all  pubUc  two-year 
branch  campuses  and  two-year  specialized 
Institutions  that  do  not  have  comprehensive 
programs  will  move  promptly  to  develop 
curricula  that  are  truly  comprehensive,  as 
the  Commission  has  recommended.  If  this 
should  not  occur,  there  would  be  a  need  for 
some  400  to  450  new  commimity  colleges 
by   1980  rather  than  only  330  to  380. 

In  addition  to  sm  inadequate  number 
of  community  colleges,  we  face  the  fact 
of  there  beinj  inadequate  Federal  funds 
allocated  for  these  Institutions.  As  we 
have  seen,  community  colleges  serve  a 
truly  comprehensive  role  in  the  educa- 
tional system  of  the  United  States.  Not 
only  do  they  offer  the  first  2  years  of 
traditional  higher  education  providing 
the  student  who  so  wishes  to  transfer 
to  a  4-year  school  to  earn  a  baccalaureate 
degree,  but  their  significance  as  com- 
munity institutions  is  found  in  the 
ability  and  effort  to  provide  education  at 
a  wide  variety  of  levels.  The  comprehen- 
sive community  colleges  offer  vocational, 
technical,  and  other  career  education. 
They  offer  adult  and  continuing  educa- 
tion. They  provide  remedial  education 
for  those  who  have  left  high  school  pre- 
maturely or  who  have  been  shortchanged 
at  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels. 
Community  colleges  perform  in  virtually 
the  whole  spectrum  of  the  education 
world,  and  yet,  during  the  current  fiscal 
year,  it  is  estimated  that  they  will  re- 
ceive less  than  6  percent  of  the  $4.4 
billion  budget  administered  by  the  UB. 
Office  of  Education. 

This  imbalance  of  treatment  by* the 
Federal  Government  Is  not  confined  to 
funding  alone.  The  Office  of  Education 
has  a  Bureau  of  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education,  a  Bureau  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation, a  Bureau  of  Adult,  Vocational, 
and  Technical  Education,  a  Bureau  of 
Education  for  the  handicapped,  a  Bureau 
of  Libraries  and  Educational  Technol- 
ogy, and  a  Bureau  of  Educational  Per- 
sonnel Development — but  there  Is  no  bu- 
reau, division.  ofHce,  or  program  for 
community  colleges.  Shortly  after  I  first 
introduced  this  bill,  the  administration 
began  taking  actions  and  making  prom- 
ises which  seemed  to  indicate  that  It  had 
come  to  recognize  the  need  for  a  more 
direct  Federal  role  in  community  college 
education.  The  report  of  President  Nix- 
on's Task  Force  on  Education  recom- 
mended early  in  1969  that: 

In  planning  the  future  Federal  role  In 
higher  education,  special  attention  be  given 
to  aaslsUng  the  States  to  esUbllsh  and  de- 
velop tbese  two-year  colleges,  especially 
where  they  can  serve  as  oommunlty-wlde 
learning  centeiv. 
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Former  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  Robert  Pinch,  said  at 
that  time: 

To  begin  to  tackle  that  problem  and  fill 
tliat  critical  gap — that  is  what  Impels  ua  la 
our  thinking  and  planning  for  the  stepped- 
up  developoMnt  of  community  colleges. 

Unfortunately,  when  the  administra- 
tion got  down  to  actually  grappling  with 
this  subject,  we  found  that  theiyhetorlc 
waa  more  promise  than  performance.  The 
President's  message  on  Higher  Educa- 
tion Issued  on  March  19,  1970.  and  the 
bill  Introduced  shortly  thereafter,  gave 
short  shrift  to  the  needs  of  community 
colleges.  They  decided  that  these  bur- 
geoning institutions  should  remain  a  sec- 
ond sister  at  best. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  introduction  of 
the  Comprehensive  Community  College 
Act  would  have  succeeded  as  an  expres- 
sion of  philosophy  and  unmistakeable 
intent  to  spark  a  new  Federal  role  In  the 
nationwide  development  of  this  new  level 
of  education.  E>uring  2  days  of  hear- 
ings last  July,  we  heard  exciting  and 
persuasive  testimony  from  educators 
across  the  country.  Without  exception, 
those  individuals  made  an  urgent  plea 
for  more  direct  Federal  attention  to  com- 
munity colleges.  They  told  the  story  of 
the  great  promise  that  these  schools  have 
provided  to  their  communities  in  Cali- 
fornia, Wasliington,  Texas,  New  York, 
Florida.  Kentucky,  and  in  my  own  State 
of  New  Jersey.  We  heard  of  the  great 
flexibility  of  these  young  institutions 
which  neither  have,  nor  Intend  to  ac- 
quire, the  rigidity  that  comes  from  over- 
bearing traditions.  We  found  that  the 
shedding  of  a  sense  of  "status"  puts  com- 
munity colleges  in  closer  empathy  with 
the  poor,  the  unaccepted,  and  the  class- 
less. We  saw  a  new  breed  of  administra- 
tors who  are  challenging  the  "establish- 
ment." And  we  learned  that  the  respon- 
siveness of  community  colleges  to  the 
needs  of  their  constituency  has  made 
them  "rebeUion  reluctant." 

Within  the  next  6  months,  it  will  be 
Incumbent  upon  the  Congress  to  reexam- 
ine our  present  system  of  Federal  aid  to 
higher  education.  The  bulk  of  this  legis- 
lation Is  due  to  expire  at  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year.  Since  too  many  States  will 
provide  only  traditional  programs  of 
higher  education  in  traditional  institu- 
tions, it  is  time  to  concentrate  tlols  effort 
on  a  community  college  program  which 
would  correct  the  inadequacies  of  the 
patchwork  and  piecemeal  nature  of  ex- 
isting Federal  support  of  2-year  colleges. 
Because  the  bill  which  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  focuses  attention  on  a  spe- 
cial form  of  postsecondary  education, 
some  might  be  tempted  to  conclude  that 
we  want  to  bolster  the  community  college 
at  the  expense  of  the  4-year  university, 
or  the  vocational  school,  or  the  secondary 
school.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from 
the  truth:  in  fact  it  is  precisely  because 
we  believe  in  the  strengths  of  these  other 
educational  systems  that  we  are  calling 
for  action  on  the  community  college. 

The  problem  Is  a  simple  one.  We  have 
been  treating  education  as  a  series  of 
movements   for  so   long   that  we   have 


partitions  between  levels  of  grades.  In 
all  this  typing  and  categorizing,  and  di- 
viding, we  have  done  an  injustice  to  the 
long-term  continuity  of  real  education. 

When  you  move  out  of  an  sissigned 
level  of  education — by  graduating,  fail- 
ing, or  dropping  out — it  has  become  in- 
creasingly difBcult  to  get  back.  Nowhere 
in  the  scheme  of  tilings  is  there  an  edu- 
cational system  daeigned  simply  to  reach 
those  who  want  to  learn — and  not  solely 
on  the  basis  of  birthday,  accumulated 
grade-point  average,  or  prep  school 
lineage.  The  community  college,  if  it  is 
given  help,  can  fill  that  void. 

Our  Nation  caruiot  afford  to  lock  the 
doors  to  education. 

Comprehensive  community  colleges 
cua  be  the  key  to  open  those  doors  and 
show  the  way  to  full  educational  oppor- 
tunity for  all  Americans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Bell- 
MON).,The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  win  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bUl  (S.  545)  to  improve  and  in- 
crease postsecondary  educational  op- 
portunities throughout  the  Nation  by 
providing  assistance  to  the  States  for 
the  development  and  construction  of 
comprehensive  community  colleges,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Williams  (for  him- 
self and  other  Senators),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RscoRo.  as  follows : 

8.  645 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Comprehensive  Com- 
munity CoUege  Act  of  1971." 

STATXMXNT  OF  FURPOSX 

Skc.  a.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  as- 
sist the  States  In  providing  postsecondary 
education  to  all  persons  in  all  areas  of  each 
State  through  a  program  of  Federal  granta 
to  each  State  for  the  purpose  of  strengthen- 
ing. Improving,  and  developing  ocmprehen- 
slve  community  colleges;  to  insure  that  the 
education  provided  by  such  colleges  Is  suited 
to  the  needs.  Interests,  and  potential  bene- 
fits of  the  total  community;  and  to  assist 
such  colleges  In  providing  educational  pro- 
grams especially  suited  to  the  needs  of  edu- 
cationally and/or  economically  disadvant- 
aged persons  in  each  State. 

TITLE  I— DEVELOPBidENT  OF  STATE  PtANS 

ATrrHOaiZATION 

Skc.  101.  In  order  to  assist  the  States  in 
developing  State  plans  for  the  purpoaes  of 
title  n  of  this  Act.  there  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  •16,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1,  1972,  which  sxim  shall  be 
made  available  for  expenditure  for  each  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July  1. 
1975.  The  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  used  for  making  payments 
to  States  whose  applications  for  funds  for 
carrying  out  such  purposes  have  been  ap- 
proved. 

STATZ  APPLICATIONS 

Sac.  102.  The  Commissioner  shall  approve 
any  appUcatlon  for  funds  for  carrying  out 
the  purpose  of  section  101  If  such  appUca- 
tlon— 

(1)    provide*  that  a  Bute  agency  to  ba 


neglected  to  orx:hestrate  the  symohonv  ^    ,      ?^r*  r**^  *  ^^^  *«*"*^  *°  ^ 

B«   a    o,H/,i»    TO     K.:.                i     sympnony  MtmX^iMXjtid  by   the  Oovemor  of   that  State. 

S^lllrT  ^i!,  y*  ^7^^"*  mmaas  of  'which  »- reprientatlve  of  all  agencies  in  suc?i 
dollars  and  uncounted  hours  to 


build 


agencies  I 
State  which  are  concerned  with  postsecond- 


ary education  or  which  Is  presently  respon- 
sible for  the  administration  of  community 
coUege  education  In  such  State,  will  be  the 
sole  agency  for  carrying  out  such  purpose. 

(2)  provides  for  the  development  of  a 
State  comprehensive  community  coUege  plan 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  section  203  of 
this  Act;  and 

(3)  provides  that  such  State  agency  wlU 
make  such  reports.  In  such  form,  and  con- 
taining such  Information  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  from  time  to  time  reasonably  re- 
quire, and.  to  assure  verification  of  such  re- 
ports, give  the  Commissioner,  upon  request, 
access  to  the  records  upon  which  such  In- 
formation Is  based. 

ALLOTMENTS  TO   STATXS 

See  103.  The  sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  101  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Com- 
missioner among  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
the  amount  needed  by  each  State  for  the 
purpose  of  this  title,  except  that  no  such 
allotment  to  any  Stat-s  shall  be  more  than 
•300,000. 

WITHHOLOINC  OF  PAYMENTS 

Sec.  104.  Whenever  the  Commissioner, 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  a  State  agency,  finds  (1)  that 
such  State  educational  agency  Is  not  com- 
plying substantially  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title  or  the  terms  and  conditions  of  Its 
application  approved  under  this  title,  or  (2) 
that  any  funds  paid  to  such  State  educa- 
tional agency  under  this  title  have  been  di- 
verted from  the  purposes  for  which  they  had 
been  allotted  or  paid,  the  Commissioner  shall 
notify  such  State  agency  that  no  further 
payments  will  be  made  under  this  title  with 
respect  to  such  agency  until  there  Is  no 
longer  any  failure  to  comply  or  the  diversion 
has  been  corrected  or,  If  compliance  or  cor- 
rection Is  Impossible,  until  such  State  agency 
repays  or  arranges  for  the  repayment  of  FW- 
eral  moneys  which  have  been  diverted  or 
Improperly  expended. 

TITLE  n— FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
COMPREHENSIVE  COMMUNITY  COL- 
LEGES 

AXTTHOaiZATTON 

Sac.  201.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall.  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
make  payments  to  State  agencies  for  the 
period  beginning  July  1,  1972.  and  ending 
June  30.  1975. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  making  such  pay- 
ments for  each  fiscal  year  such  sums  as  the 
Congress  shall  deem  necessary, 

ALLOTICBMT8 

Sec.  202.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  201(b)  for  each  fiscal 
year  the  Commissioner  shall  (1)  allot  not 
more  than  6  per  centum  thereof  among 
Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  according  to  their  resi>ec- 
tlve  needs  and  (2)  reserve  not  more  than  6 
per  centiun  thereof  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 206.  From  the  remainder  of  such  siuns 
the  Commissioner  shall  allot  to  each  State 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
such  remainder  as  the  population  aged  18 
and  over  In  such  State  bears  to  the  total  of 
such  population  In  all  States.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  "State" 
does  not  include  Puerto  Rloo.  Guam,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(b)  The  portion  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  a  fiscal  year  which 
the  Commissioner  determines  will  not  be  re- 
quired, for  the  period  such  allotment  Is 
available,  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title  shall  be  available  for  reallotment 
from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during 
such  period  as  the  Commissioner  may  fix. 
to  other  States  In  proportion  to  the  original 
allotments  to  such  States  under  subsection 
(a)    for  such  year,  but  with  such  propor- 
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tlonate  amount  for  any  of  such  other  States 
being  reduced  to  the  extent  It  exceeds  the 
gum  which  the  Commissioner  estimates  such 
State  needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such 
period  for  carrying  out  such  portion  of  Its 
State  application  approved  under  this  title, 
and  the  total  of  such  reductions  shall  be 
similarly  reallocated  among  the  States  whose 
proportionate  amounts  are  not  so  reduced. 
Any  amount  reallotted  to  a  State  under  this 
subsection  during  a  year  shall  be  deemed 
part  of  Its  allotment  under  subsection  (a) 
for  such  year. 

STATE    PLANS    AND    PAYMENTS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  receive 
Its  allotment  of  Federal  funds  under  this 
title  shaU  submit  a  State  plan,  In  such  de- 
tail as  the  Commissioner  deems  necessary, 
which— 

(1 )  provides  for  the  administration  of  such 
plan  by  a  State  agency  to  be  designated 
by  the  Governor  of  that  State,  which  Is  rep- 
resentative of  all  agencies  in  such  State 
which  are  concerned  with  postsecondary 
education  or  which  Is  presently  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  community  col- 
lege education  In  such  State. 

(2)  sets  forth  a  comprehensive  statewide 
program  for  the  Improvement,  development, 
and  construction  of  comprehensive  commu- 
nity colleges  In  the  State  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  Including  (A)  the  development 
and  carrying  out  of  comprehensive  cxirrlc- 
ulmn  programs  with  special  emphasis  on 
programs  for  educationally  and  economically 
disadvantaged  persons.  Including  occupa- 
tional-technical programs,  adult  continuing 
education  programs,  community  service  pro- 
grams, developmental  programs,  covmsellng- 
advlslng  programs,  and  lower  division  uni- 
versity parallel  programs.  (B)  training  and 
development  of  faculty,  administrators, 
oounselors.  and  other  necessary  personnel, 
and  (C)  research  to  be  carried  out  In  such 
colleges  to  Increase  the  effectiveness  of  such 
colleges  and  to  provide  data  for  futtire  devel- 
opment; 

(8)  establishes  priorities  for  the  pvirpose 
of  carrying  out  such  program; 

(4)  provides  that  such  colleges  will  be  tui- 
tion free  or  low  tuition  to  State  residents  or 
provide  adequate  financial  aid  programs.  The 
term  "low  tuition"  as  used  in  this  subsection 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Commissioner 
within  his  discretion  upon  approval  of  a 
State  plan. 

(6)  provides  for  the  necessary  State  and 
local  financial  8upp>ort  to  carry  out  such  pro- 
gram with  assistance  under  this  title; 

(6)  sets  forth  policies  and  procedures  de- 
signed to  assure  that  Federal  funds  made 
available  under  this  title  will  be  so  used  as 
not  to  supplant  State  or  local  funds,  or  funds 
of  comprehensive  community  colleges,  but  to 
supplement  and,  to  the  extent  practicable,  to 
Increase  the  amounts  of  such  funds  that 
would  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds 
be  made  available  for  the  pvuposes  of  this 
Act; 

(7)  sets  forth  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
counting for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State 
(Including  such  funds  paid  by  the  State  to 
comprehensive  community  colleges)  under 
thU  title; 

(8)  provides  for  making  such  reports  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information 
as  the  Commissioner  may  reasonably  require 
to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this  title. 
and  for  keeping  such  records  and  for  afford- 
ing such  access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner 
may  find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness 
and  verification  of  such  reports; 

(9)  provides  to  the  extent  possible  for  in- 
terstate cooperation  In  carrying  out  progruns 
pursuant  to  this  title. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any 
State  plan  and  any  modification  thereof 
which  complies  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 


section (a)  and  shall  pay  to  such  State,  from 
Its  allotment  for  each  fiscal  year,  the  reason- 
able ooat.  as  determined  by  the  Commissioner, 
of  carrying  out  such  approved  plan  for  such 
year. 

(c)  Payments  to  a  State  under  this  title 
may  be  made  in  installments  and  In  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement  with  necessary 
adjustments  on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments,  and  they  may  be  paid  di- 
rectly to  the  State  or  to  one  or  more  par- 
ticipating colleges  designated  for  this  pur- 
pose by  the  State,  or  to  both. 

ADMINISraATION    OF    STATE    PLANS 

Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  not 
finally  disapprove  any  State  plan  submitted 
under  this  title,  or  any  modification  thereof, 
without  first  affording  the  State  agency  or 
institution  submitting  the  plan  reasonable 
notice  and  opi>ortunlty  for  a  hearing. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  agency  or  Institution  ad- 
ministering a  State  plan  approved  under  sec- 
tion 103,  finds  that — 

(1)  the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  It  no  longer  complies  with  the  provi- 
sions of  such  section,  or 

(2)  in  the  administration  of  the  plan  there 
is  a  faUure  to  comply  substantially  with  any 
such  provision,  the  Commissioner  shall  noti- 
fy the  State  agency  or  institution  that  the 
State  will  not  be  regarded  as  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  under  this  title  un- 
til he  is  satisfied  that  there  Is  no  longer  any 
such  failure  to  comply. 

LABOB  STANDAKOS 

Sbc.  206.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  on  all  construction 
projects  assisted  under  this  title  shall  be 
paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  pre- 
vailing on  similar  construction  In  the  local- 
ity as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a — 276a-5).  The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  shall  have  with  respect  to 
the  labor  standards  8p>ecified  In  this  section 
authority  and  functions  set  forth  In  Reor- 
ganization Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (16 
FJl.  3176)  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June 
13,  1934,  as  amended   (40  U.S.C.  276c). 

DKMONSTRATION  PROJECTS  AND  KESEARCH  FOR 
COMPREHENSIVE  COMMUNITT  COLLEGE  PUR- 
POSES 

Sec.  206.  The  Commissioner  is  authorized 
to  enter  into  such  contracts  or  other  arrange- 
ments as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  In- 
novative and  exemplary  demonstration  proj- 
ects and  research  to  promote  the  purpose  of 
this  Act. 

TITLE  ni— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

nEFLNITlONS 

Sec.  301.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

(2)  "ITie  term  "comprehensive  commimity 
coUege"  means  any  Junior  college,  technical 
institute,  or  any  other  educational  Institu- 
tion m  any  State  which — 

(A)  Is  legally  authorized  within  such  State 
to  provide  a  program  of  education  beyond 
secondary  education; 

(B)  admits  as  regular  students  high  school 
graduates  or  equivalent,  or  persons  at  least 
18  years  of  age; 

(C)  provides  a  two-year  i>ostsecondary  ed- 
ucational program  leading  to  an  associate 
degn^ve.  or  acceptable  for  credit  toward  a 
bachelor's  degree,  and  also  provides  programs 
of  postsecondary  vocational,  technical,  occu- 
pational, and  specialized  education; 

(D)  is  a  puibUc  or  other  nonprofit  institu- 
tion; 

(E)  has  a  Board  of  Trustees  or  other  des- 
ignated governing  body  which  Includes  in- 
dividuals representative  of  the  community 
which  It  serves. 

(F)  is  accredited  as  an  Institution  by  a 


nationally  recognised  accrediting  agency  or 
association,   or   If   not  so   accredited — 

(I)  Is  an  institution  that  has  obtained 
recognized  preaccredltatlon  status  from  a 
nationally  recognized  accrediting  body,  or 

(II)  Is  an  institution  whose  credits  are 
accepted  on  transfer,  by  not  lees  than  three 
accredited  Institutions,  for  credit  on  the 
same  basis  as  If  transferred  from  an  institu- 
tion BO  accredited,  and 

for  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  publish  a  list  of  nationally  rec- 
ognized accrediting  agencies  or  aaBoclationa 
which  he  determines  to  be  reliable  authority 
as  to  the  quality  of  training  offered. 

(3)  The  term  "construcUon"  Includes  the 
preparation  of  drawings  and  specificatlcns 
for  college  facilltiee;  erecting,  building,  ac- 
quiring, altering,  remodeling.  Improving,  or 
extending  such  facilltiee;  and  the  inspecUon 
and  supervision  of  the  construction  of  such 
facilltiee.  Suet  term  does  not  Include  inter- 
ests In  land  ct  off-site  Improvements. 

(4)  The  term  "college  facilities"  Includes 
classrooms  and  related  faculties;  and  Initial 
equipment,  machinery,  and  utilities  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  for  comprehensive  com- 
munity college  purposes.  Such  term  does  not 
Include  athletic  stadiums,  or  structures  or 
facilities  intended  primarily  for  athletic  ex- 
hibitions, contests,  or  games  or  other  events 
for  which  admission  Is  to  be  oharged  to  the 
general  public. 

(5)  The  term  "State"  Includes,  In  addi- 
tion to  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rloo,  the  District 
of  Colimibla,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Tnist  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  ad- 
minister the  provisions  of  this  Act  through 
a  Bureau  of  Community  Education  which  he 
shall  establish  In  the  Office  of  Education. 
Such  Bureau  shaU  be  headed  by  a  Deputy 
Commissioner  for  Community  Education, 
which  position  is  hereby  created  in  the  Office 
of  Education.  Such  Bureau  shall,  upon  re- 
quest, advise  any  State  with  respect  to  lt« 
programs  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall,  within  120 
days  of  enactment  of  this  statute,  make  a 
report  to  Congress  (1)  Identifying  all  other 
programs  administered  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation which  should,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
solidating the  administration  of  programs  af- 
fecting comprehensive  community  colleges, 
be  administered  through  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
munity Education,  and  (2)  what  action  is 
being  taken  to  provide  for  the  administration 
of  such  programs  by  such  Bureau. 

(c)  In  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  uti- 
lize the  services  and  facilities  of  any  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  of  any  other 
public  or  nonprofit  agency  or  Institution  In 
accordance  with  appropriate  agreements,  and 
to  pay  for  such  services  either  in  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement,  as  may  be  agreed 
upon. 

JTTDICIAL  REVIXW 

Sec.  303.  (a)  If  any  State  Is  dissatisfied 
with  the  Commissioner's  final  action  with 
respect  to  the  approval  of  its  application  sub- 
mitted under  section  102  or  its  plan  sub- 
mitted under  section  203,  or  with  his  final 
action  under  section  104  or  section  205,  such 
SUte  may,  within  sixty  days  after  notice  of 
such  action,  file  with  the  United  States  court 
of  appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which  such  State 
18  located  a  petition  for  review  of  that  action. 
A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
Commissioner.  The  Commissioner  thereupon 
shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings on  which  he  based  his  action,  as 
provided  in  section  2112  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code. 

(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Oommle- 
sloner.  if  supported  by  substantial  evidence. 
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•hall  b«  oonoluAiTe:  but  U>«  court,  for  good 
cauaa  ■ho^ra,  m*y  rcnuuid  the  case  to  the 
Oommlaaloner  to  t*ke  further  evidence,  and 
the  CommlsAloner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
hla  previous  action,  and  shall  file  in  the  court 
the  record  of  the  further  proceedings.  Such 
new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  like- 
wise be  conclusive  If  supported  by  substan- 
Ual  evidence. 

(c)  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  afllrm  the 
actksn  of  the  Commlaaloner  or  to  set  it  aside. 
In  whole  or  in  part.  The  Judgment  of  the 
court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  upon  cer- 
tiorari or  certification  as  provided  in  section 
1364  of  mie  28.  United  States  Code. 
paoHiBmoNs 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Nothing  contained  in  thu  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  su- 
pervision, or  control  over  the  curriculum, 
program  of  Instruction,  administration,  or 
personnel  of  any  educational  institution  or 
school  system. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  the  malring  of 
sny  payment  under  this  Act  for  the  con- 
struction of  facilities  as  a  place  of  worship 
or  religious  instruction. 

NATIONAX.  AonaoBT  coonch. 
Sac.  305.  (a)  The  Commlaaloner  shall  ap- 
point a  National  Advisory  Council  on  Com- 
prehensive Community  Colleges.  The  mem- 
bers of  such  Council  shall  be  appointed  with- 
out regaxd  to  the  civil  service  laws,  to  repre- 
sent appropriate  fields  competent  or  Inter- 
ested In  the  development  of  such  colleges 
for  the  p'orpoaee  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Council  shaU  advise  the  Commis- 
sioner with  respect  to  (1)  criteria  for  the 
evaluation  of  applications  and  State  plans 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  (3)  the  administration 
of  Utle  n  of  this  Act.  and  (3)  means  of  Im- 
proving the  administration  and  operation  ot 
tUa  Act. 

(c)  The  Council  shall  make  an  annual  re- 
port of  Its  findings  and  recommendations 
(Including  recommendations  for  changes  in 
the  provisions  of  this  Act)  to  the  President 
not  later  than  &iarch  31  of  eadi  calendar 
year  after  the  calendar  year  In  which  this 
Act  IS  enacted.  The  President  shall  transmit 
each  such  report  to  the  Coogreas  together 
wltli   his   comments   and   reconunendatlons. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  not 
regular  ruU-Ume  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall,  while  serving  on  business  of 
the  Council,  be  entitled  to  receive  compensa- 
tion at  rates  fixed  by  the  President,  but  not 
exceeding  tlOO  per  day.  Including  travel 
time;  and  while  so  serving  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  they 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including 
per  diem  in  Ueu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized 
by  secUon  5703  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  for  persons  in  Government  service  em- 
ployed Intermittently. 

SrUST     AND     axCOMMZNOATIONS     IN     OBOSE     TO 
AVOID    DTn>UCATION    OF    BKtTEWm 

Sac.  306.  The  Commissioner  shall  ( 1 )  make 
an  Investigation  and  study  of  all  Federal 
programs  aaaUtlng  comprehensive  commu- 
Ity  colleges  in  order  to  determine  which  of 
such  programs  provide  assistance  which  Is  a 
duplication  of  assistance  provided  pursuant 
to  this  Act.  and  (3)  report  to  Congreas.  not 
later  than  six  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  his  recommendations. 
Including  any  necessary  leglsVadon.  for  ter- 
minating such  duplication. 


S.  555— INTRODUCTION  OP  THE 
OLDER  AMERICAN  COMMUNITY 
SERVICE  EMPLOYMENT  ACT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  the  Senator  from  New 


Jersey  and  a  bipartisan  group  of  12  Sen- 
ators. I  introduce  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence the  "Older  American  Community 
Service  Employment  Act." 

As  a  nation,  we  pride  ourselves  on  an 
innovative  combination  of  manpower 
and  technology  that  has  powered  our 
social  and  economic  development.  Yet 
in  the  United  States  today,  we  are  wast- 
ing the  talents  of  milllorLs  of  experienced 
and  able  men  and  women.  More  tlian  1.4 
million  men  between  55  and  64  years  of 
age  are  absent  from  the  work  for:e  to- 
day. Among  the  20  million  men  and 
women  65  or  older,  a  substantial  num- 
ber would  prefer  part-time  employment, 
but  they  have  been  unable  to  find  it.  All 
too  often,  our  emphasis  on  the  problems 
and  pursuits  of  the  young  has  meant  that 
we  ignore  and  neglect  the  potential  of 
the  elderly. 

For  many  of  the  Nation's  senior  cit- 
izens, the  golden  years  are  tarnished  with 
frustration,  and  the  fear  that  their  lives 
have  no  meaning.  Retirement  often  is  in- 
voluntary and  the  Nation  suffers  along 
with  the  individual  as  the  skills  and  tal- 
ents of  the  elderly  are  wasted. 

Even  more  discouraging  has  been  the 
recent  repwrt  of  the  special  committee  on 
aging  which  has  outlined  the  depths  of 
the  economic  plight  of  older  AmeriCEins. 

In  December  1969,  the  number  of  per- 
sons 65  or  older  living  in  poverty  had 
increased  in  1  year  by  over  200,000. 
These  4.8  million  aged  represent  nearly 
20  percent  of  all  persons  65  or  older.  The 
number  of  Impoverished  senior  citizens 
between  60-64  also  increased  during  that 
period  by  12,000. 

These  older  Americans  were  the  only 
group  in  the  Nation  which  actually  had 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  liv- 
ing in  poverty.  Over  the  past  10  years, 
as  the  Nation  has  succeeded  in  reducing 
the  total  number  of  Americans  living 
in  poverty  by  an  estimated  39  percent, 
the  older  Americans  have  been  the  ones 
to  benefit  least.  In  1959.  Americans  65 
and  older  constituted  15.1  percent  ad  all 
citizens  living  below  the  poverty  levw.  By 
1969,  that  proportion  had  reached  the  20 
percent  mark. 

And  for  persons  55  and  over,  the  de- 
pressing  statistics   tell    the  same   tale 
Their  percentage  of  the  total  poor  popu- 
lation  increased  from   23.8   percent  In 
1959  to  about  26.5  percent  in  1968. 

Even  more  appalling  is  the  finding 
that  since  January  1969,  the  number  of 
jobless  men  45  years  or  older  has  jumped 
from  596,000  to  1.017.000.  This  trend  is 
particularly  disturbing  because  of  nu- 
merous studies  which  show  that  for  men 
in  their  late  forties  and  early  fifties,  the 
duration  of  unemployment  increases 
sharply  and  the  likelihood  of  returning  to 
the  prior  level  of  earning  is  substantially 
diminished. 

Legislation  is  urgently  needed  now  to 
provide  a  comprehensive  program  of  em- 
ployment services  for  older  Americans. 
Outstanding  pilot  projects  such  as  sen- 
ior aides,  late  start  and  senior  commu- 
nity service  aides  already  have  amply 
proved  the  value  of  service  programs  for 
older  persons  and  their  communities. 
These  programs  have  been  enthusiastic- 
ally welcomed  by  the  elderly  and  the 
number  of  applicants  has  been  many 
times  the  available  openings. 
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The  hearings  I  conducted  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Aging  of  the 
UJ3.  Senate  last  year  on  the  1970  ver- 
sion of  this  bill  demonstrated  both  in 
statistical  and  personal  terms  the  bene- 
fits that  cculd  be  provided  by  a  compre- 
hensive approach  to  provide  increased 
opportunities  for  community  service  by 
older  persons. 

One  72-year-old  man,  who  found  new 
meaning  in  retirement  after  obtaining 
work  at  a  local  marine  museum,  told  the 
subcommittee : 

I  knew  when  I  got  up  in  the  morning  it 
was  going  to  be  a  repetition  of  the  day  be- 
fore. It  was  not  very  pleasant  to  know  It  was 
the  same  thing  all  over  again. 

But  since  being  down  to  the  museum  that 
all  has  changed.  I  know  when  I  get  up  in  the 
morning  I  have  someplace  to  go. 

A  job  provides  the  place  to  go  and  for 
millions  of  older  Americans  it  also  offers 
vital  additions  to  their  income  which  can 
mean  the  difference  between  poverty  and 
an  adequate  standard  of  living. 

Under  the  bill  which  I  introduce  today, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  would  be  author- 
ized to  establish  and  administer  a  com- 
munity senior  service  program  for  per- 
sons 55  and  older  who  lack  opportunities 
for  other  suitably  paid  employment.  The 
Secretary  would  provide  assistance  to 
national  voluntary  agencies  and  State 
and  local  agencies  in  developing  such 
programs.  He  could  pay  up  to  90  percent 
of  the  cost  of  a  State  or  local  program 
and  up  to  100  percent  for  emergency  or 
disaster  projects. 

Older  citizens  with  low  incomes  would 
be  paid  an  average  of  $1.60  to  $2.00  an 
hour  for  their  work  in  the  community. 
The  bill  authorizes  $35  million  for  fiscal 
year  1972  and  $60  million  for  fiscal  year 
1973  to  carry  out  this  program. 

The  older  American  community  serv- 
ice employment  progran-  would  have  two 
general  benefits: 

For  the  older  Americans,  it  would  pro- 
vide needed  incomes,  and  it  would  offer 
them  the  opportunity  to  be  a  working, 
contributing  member  of  society.  It  would 
mean  that  they  were  once  more  in  the 
mainstream  of  American  life. 

For  the  commimitles,  the  program 
would  supply  needed,  experienced  and 
dedicated  manpower  to  perform  critical 
tasks  in  hospitals,  in  schools,  in  libraries 
and  in  countless  other  public  agencies. 

The  test  of  a  nation  is  the  ability  to 
provide  for  all  of  its  citizens.  Too  often, 
senior  citizens  are  unable  to  Impress  the 
institutions  of  this  NaUon  with  the  legiti- 
macy of  their  needs.  And  as  a  result,  old 
age  unnecessarily  becomes  equated  with 
obsolescence.  I  believe  this  bill  would 
mean  substantial  progress  in  avoiding 
that  path  by  offering  older  Americans 
the  opportunity  to  use  their  skills  and 
talents.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  full  text  of  the  hill  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bentskn).  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred:  and.  without  ob- 
jection the  bill  will  be  printed  In  the 

RiCORD. 

The  bill  (S.  555)  to  authorize  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  older  worker  commu- 
nity service  program,  introduced  by  Mr. 
KxNNiDY,  for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors, was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title. 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
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Public  Welfare  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows : 
s.  555 
Bt  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representativea  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congreaa  ataembled,  That  this  Act 
ni»y  be  cited  as  the  "Older  American  Com- 
munity Service  Employment  Act". 

OLDER    AMERICAN    COMMUNITT    STBYICZ 
EMPLOTICENT    PSOMAM 

Sec,  2.  (a)  In  order  to  foster  and  promote 
useful  part-time  work  opportunities  in  com- 
munity service  activities  for  unemployed  low- 
income  persons  who  are  flfty-flve  years  old 
or  older  and  who  have  poor  employment 
prospects,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  Is  au- 
tborlMd  to  establish  an  older  American  com- 
munity service  employment  program  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "program") . 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  is  authorized — 

(1)  to  enter  into  agreements  with  public 
or  private  nonprofit  agencies  or  organiza- 
tions, agencies  of  a  State  government  or  a 
political  subdivision  of  a  State  (having 
elected  or  duly  appointed  governing  officials) . 
or  s  combmatlon  of  such  political  subdivi- 
sions. In  order  to  further  the  purposes  and 
goals  of  the  program.  Such  agreements  may 
Include  provisions  for  the  payment  of  costs. 
w  provided  In  subsection  (c),  of  projects 
developed  by  such  organizations  and  agencies 
In  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  In  order  to 
make  the  program  effective  or  to  supplement 
It.  No  payments  shall  be  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary toward  the  cost  of  any  project  estab- 
lished or  administered  by  any  such  organiza- 
tion or  agency  unless  he  determines  that 
such  project — 

(A)  will  provide  employment  only  for  eli- 
gible Individuals,  except  for  necessary  tech- 
nical, administrative,  and  supervisory  per- 
sonnel, but  such  personnel  shall,  to  the  full- 
est extent  possible,  be  recruited  from  among 
eUglble  individuals; 

(B)  will  provide  employment  for  eligible 
Individuals  In  the  community  in  which  such 
Individuals  reside,  or  In  nearby  communities; 

(C)  will  employ  eligible  Individuals  In 
lervlces  related  to  publicly  owned  and  oper- 
Ued  facilities  and  projects,  or  projects  spon- 
•ored  by  organizations  exempt  from  taxation 
under  the  provisions  of  section  501  (c)  (3)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (other 
than  political  parties),  except  projects  In- 
Tolving  the  construction,  operation,  or  main- 
tenance of  any  facility  used  or  to  be  used  as 
t  place  for  sectarian  religious  instruction  or 
WQCBblp; 

(D)  will  contribute  to  the  general  welfare 
of  the  community; 

(E)  will  provide  employment  for  eligible 
individuals  who  do  not  have  opportunities 
for  other  suitable  public  or  private  paid 
employment,  other  than  projects  supported 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
or  under  this  Act; 

(F)  will  result  in  an  Increase  In  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  eligible  Individuals, 
•Dd  will  not  result  In  the  displacement  of 
employed  workers  or  impair  existing  con- 
tricts; 

(O)  will  utilize  methods  of  recruitment 
sod  selection  (including,  but  not  limited  to, 
U«tlng  of  Job  vacancies  with  the  employment 
»gency  operated  by  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof)  which  will  assure  that  the 
niMlmum  number  of  eligible  Individuals  will 
nave  an  opportunity  to  participate  In  the 
project; 

(H)  wlU  Include  such  short-term  training 
M  may  be  necessary  to  make  the  most  effec- 
tive use  of  the  skUls  and  talents  of  those 
uxUvlduals  who  are  participating,  and  will 
provide  for  the  payment  of  the  reasonable 
J^nses  of  indlvlduaU  being  trained,  in- 
owllng  a  reasonable  subsistence  allowance; 

fl)  will  assure  that  safe  and  healthy  con- 
ations of  work  will  be  provided,  and  will 
CXVn 87— Part  2 


assure  that  persons  employed  undn  such 
programs  will  be  paid  at  rates  comparable 
to  the  rates  of  pay  prevailing  in  the  same 
labor  market  area  for  jiersons  employed  in 
similar  occupations,  but  in  no  event  shall  anj 
person  employed  under  such  programs  be 
paid  at  a  rate  less  than  that  prescribed  by 
section  6(a)  (1)  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended; 

(J)  will  be  established  or  administered 
with  the  advice  of  i>ersoas  competent  In  the 
field  of  service  In  which  employment  Is  being 
provided,  and  of  persons  who  are  knowledge- 
able with  regard  to  the  needs  of  older  per- 
sons; and 

(K)  wUl  authorize  pay  for  transportation 
costs  of  eligible  individuals  which  may  be 
incurred  in  employment  In  any  project 
funded  under  this  Act  in  accordance  with 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary: 
and 

(2)  to  make.  Issue,  and  amend  such  regu- 
lations as  may  be  necessary  to  effectively 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(c)  (1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay 
not  to  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
any  project  which  Is  the  subject  of  an  agree- 
ment entered  Into  under  subsection  (b) ,  ex- 
cept that  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pay 
all  of  the  costs  of  any  such  project  which 
Is  (A>  an  emergency  or  disaster  project  or 
(B)  a  project  located  In  an  economically  de- 
pressed area  as  determined  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Ek:onomlc  Opportunity. 

(2)  The  non-Federal  share  shall  be  in  cash 
or  In  kind.  In  determining  the  amount  of 
the  non-Federal  share,  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  attribute  fair  market  value  to 
services  and  facilities  contributed  from  non- 
Federal  sources. 

ADMINISTRATION 

S«c.  3.  (a)  In  order  to  effectively  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  consult  with  agencies  of  States 
and  their  political  subdivisions  with  regard 


(1)  the  localities  in  which  community 
service  projects  of  the  type  authorized  by 
this  Act  are  most  needed; 

(2)  consideration  of  the  employment  sit- 
uation and  the  types  of  skills  possessed  by 
available  local  Individuals  who  are  eligible 
to  participate;  and 

(3)  potential  projects  and  the  number  and 
percentage  of  eligible  Individuals  in  the  local 
population. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  encourage  those 
agencies  and  organizations  administering 
community  service  projects  which  are  eligible 
for  payment  under  section  2(b)  to  coordinate 
their  activities  with  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions which  are  conducting  existing  pro- 
grams of  a  related  nature  which  are  being 
carried  out  under  a  grant  or  contract  made 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 
The  Secretary  may  make  arrangements  to 
Include  such  projects  and  programs  within 
a  common  agreement. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  use,  with 
their  consent,  the  services,  equipment,  per- 
sonnel, and  facilities  of  Federal  and  other 
agencies  with  or  without  reimbursement,  and 
on  a  similar  basis  to  cooperate  with  other 
public  and  private  agencies  and  instrumen- 
talitles  in  the  use  of  services,  equipment, 
and  facilities. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  criteria 
designed  to  assure  equitable  participation  In 
the  administration  of  community  service 
projects  by  agencies  and  organizations  eli- 
gible for  payment  under  section  2(b). 

(e)  The  Secretary  shaU  not  delegate  his 
functions  and  duties  under  this  Act  to  any 
other  department  or  agency  of  Government. 

PASTICIPANTS  NOT  FKDKRAI.  KM7IOTXES 

Sxc.  4.  (a)  Eligible  individuals  who  are  em- 
ployed In  any  project  funded  under  this  Act 
shall  not  be  considered  to  be  Federal  em- 


ployees as  a  result  of  such  employment  and 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  part 
m  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  No  contract  shall  be  entered  into  tmd«r 
thls  Act  with  a  contractor  who  ta;  or  whoee 
employee  are,  under  State  law.  exempted 
from  operation  of  the  State  workmen's  com- 
pensation law,  generally  applicable  to  em- 
ployees, unless  the  contractor  shall  imder- 
take  to  provide  either  through  insurance  by 
a  recognized  carrier,  or  by  Belf-lnsurance, 
as  allowed  by  State  law.  that  the  persons 
employed  under  the  contract,  shall  enjoy 
workmen's  compensation  coverage  equal  to 
that  provided  by  law  for  covered  employment. 
The  Secretary  may  establish  standards  for 
severance  benefits,  in  lieu  of  unemployment 
insurance  coverage,  for  eligible  individuals 
who  have  parUcipated  In  qualifying  programs 
and  who  have  become  unemployed. 

INTERAGXNCT  COOPERATION 

Skc.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  consult  and  co- 
operate with  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, the  Adninistratlon  on  Aging,  and 
any  other  related  Federal  agency  administer- 
ing related  programs,  with  a  view  to  achiev- 
ing optimal  ooordlnaUon  with  such  other 
programs  and  shall  promote  the  coordina- 
tion of  projects  under  this  Act  with  other 
public  and  private  programs  or  projects  of 
a  similar  nature.  Such  Federal  agencies  shall 
cooperate  with  the  Secretary  in  disseminating 
information  about  the  availabUlty  of  assist- 
ance under  this  Act  and  in  promoting  the 
Identification  and  Interests  of  Individuals 
eligible  for  employment  m  projects  funded 
under  this  Act. 

EQinTABLK   DlSTRIBtmON    OF    ASSI8TANCX 

Sxc.  6.  Tlie  Secretary  shall  establish  cri- 
teria designed  to  achieve  an  equitable  distri- 
bution of  assistance  under  this  Act  among 
the  States  and  between  urban  and  rural 
areas,  but  no  State  shall  receive  more  than 
12  per  centum  of  any  money  appropriated  in 
any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the  provUlons 
of  this  Act. 

DEnmnoNs 

Sec.  7.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  "State"  means  any  of  the  several  States 
of  the  United  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Puerto  Rioo,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  Guam,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands; 

(b)  "eligible  individual"  means  an  indi- 
vidual who  la  flfty-flve  years  old  cw  older, 
who  has  a  low  Income,  and  who  has  or  would 
have  difficulty  In  securing  employment; 

(c)  "community  service"  means  social, 
health,  welfare,  educational,  library,  recrea- 
tional, and  other  similar  services;  conserva- 
tion, maintenance  or  restoration  of  natural 
resources;  community  betterment  or  beautl- 
ficatlon;  antipollution  and  environmental 
quality  efforts:  economic  development;  and 
such  other  services  which  are  essential  and 
necessary  to  the  commxinlty  as  the  Secre- 
tary, by  regulation,  may  prescribe. 

AUTHORIZATION   OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  8.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972,  and  (60.000,000  for 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
OP  BILLS 

B.    34S 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  8.  343  to  promote 
public  confidence  In  the  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, and  Judicial  branches  of  the  Oov- 
emment  of  the  United  States. 


I 
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At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Oriitim).  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Caknon)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  485  to  amend  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  to  provide 
that  certain  aliens  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence 
shall  be  eligible  to  operate  amatexir  radio 
stations  in  the  UiUted  States  and  to  hold 
licenses  for  their  stations. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
A  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

SBNATT    JOOJT    EISOLtrnON     10 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon^,  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock)  ,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
BxBU).  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hrusxa),  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Bennett*  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  10.  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  designate  the 
period  beginning  March  21,  1971,  as  "Na- 
tional Week  of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of 
War;'Missin«  in  Action." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  36— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  TO 
ESTABLISH  A  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  NATIONAL  SECURITY 
POLICY 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  submit  a 
resolution  to  establish  a  Select  Commit- 
tee on  National  Security  Policy,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  re- 
ferred to  two  committees,  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  and  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  does  not  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  feel  that  there  is  a  dan- 
ger of  that  resolution  receiving  a  some- 
what schizophrenic  consideration  If  It  Is 
referred  to  two  committees? 

Mr.  CASE.  The  adjective  is  something 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  missed. 
What  was  the  adjective? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Schizophrenic. 

Mr.  CASE.  Oh. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  other  words,  there 
might  be  a  schizophrenic  result  if  the 
consideration  of  the  resolution  were  split 
between  two  committees. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey appreciates  the  soUcitude  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina.  He  thinks, 
though,  that  since  the  subject  matter 
impinges  on  the  jurisdiction  of  both 
these  committees,  he  has  to  take  that 
chance. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  Is  Uke  the  old  adage  of 
escaping  one  rock  and  falling  on  an- 
other. The  danger  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  worried  about  is  the 
future  welfare  of  the  resolution  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey.  He  does 
not  want  it  to  suffer  the  consequences  of 
the  possibility  that  it  might  And  a  favor- 
able reception  in  one  committee  and  an 
unfavorable  reception  in  another. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey appreciates  ihe  aollcltude  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 


r 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  36),  which 
reads  as  follows,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  and  Foreign 
Relations,  by  unanimous  consent: 

S.  Rk8.  36 

R«aolutlon  to  eatabUsh  a  Selact  Committee 

on  National  Security  Policy 

Whereas  It  Is  eoeentlal  to  provide  an  effec- 
tive mechanUm  by  which  the  Senate  can 
regularly  and  continuously  examine  the  for- 
eign policy  objectives  and  the  security  re- 
quirements of  the  United  States  and  the 
military  capabilities  needed  to  meet  such 
objectives  and  requirements:  Now.  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved.  That  (a)  there  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished a  select  committee  of  the  Senate  to  be 
Icnown  as  the  Select  Conunlttee  on  National 
Security  Policy  (referred  to  hereinafter  as 
the  comnUttee")  composed  of  ten  members 
at  the  Senate  appointed  as  follows: 

ID  five  members  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  to  be  appointed  by  the 
chairman  of  that  committee,  three  of  whom 
shall  be  from  the  majority  party  and  two  of 
whom  shall  be  from  the  minority  party:  and 

(3)  five  members  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  to  be  appointed  by  the  chair- 
man of  that  committee,  three  of  whom  shall 
be  from  the  majority  party  and  two  of  whom 
shall   be  from  the  minority  party 

(b)  One  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
shall  be  designated  by  the  majority  leader 
of  the  Senate  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
committee.  Vacancies  In  the  membership  of 
the  committee  shall  not  affect  the  author- 
ity of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the 
functions  of  the  committee  and  shall  be  filled 
In  the  same  manner  as  original  appoint- 
ments thereto  are  made. 

(c)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee shall  constitute  a  quorum  thereof  for 
the  transaction  of  business,  except  that  the 
committee  may  fix  a  lesser  number  as  a 
quorum  (or  the  purpose  of  taking  sworn 
testimony.  The  committee  shall  adopt  rules 
of  procedure  not  inconsistent  with  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  governing  standing  committees 
of  the  Senate. 

(d)  The  committee  shall  have  no  author- 
ity to  report  any  legislative  measure  to  the 
Senate  nor  shall  It  otherwise  have  legisla- 
tive jurisdiction. 

Skc  3.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
committee  to — 

(1)  assess  the  foreign  policy  objectives 
of  the  United  States  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining bow  such  objectives  relate  to  the 
maintenance  of  American  security: 

(3)  review  the  appropriateness  of  this 
Nation's  commitments  abroad  In  relation  to 
such  objectives; 

(3)  evaluate  the  general  contingencies 
under  which  the  United  States  Is  prepared  to 
employ  military  force  to  meet  its  foreign 
policy  objectives,  to  carry  out  Its  commit- 
ments abroad,  and  to  protect  Its  security 
Interest:  and 

(4)  examine  the  missions  and  capabilities 
of  major  United  States  military  components 
in  terms  of  the  coatlngenciee  they  are  de- 
signed to  meet  and  the  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives which  they  are  Intended  to  serve. 
In  carrying  out  this  function,  the  committee 
shall,  insofar  as  It  is  practicable  to  do  so, 
determine  the  respective  policy  objectives 
which  can  be  achieved  at  various  alternative 
military  force  levels.  Identifying  within  such 
levels  the  principal  mlaalons,  capabilities, 
and  costa  of  major  military  comp>onents  in 
such  detail  as  is  necessary 

(b)  The  committee  shall  submit  an  annual 
r^Mrt  to  the  Senate  not  later  than  May  15 
of  each  year,  the  first  report  to  be  submitted 
not  latar  than  Uay  IS.  1B71.  Xach  annual 


report  shall  contain  a  comprehensive  sum- 
mary of  the  work  of  the  committee  during 
the  preceding  year  and  shall  include  such 
recommendations  as  the  committee  deems 
appropriate  with  regard  to  the  matters 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  above.  The 
conmilttee  shall  from  time  to  time  make 
slich  other  repwrts  and  recommendations  to 
the  Senate  as  it  deems  In  the  national 
interest. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion, the  conunlttee  is  authorized  to  (I) 
make  such  expenditures:  (3)  hold  such  hear- 
ings; (3)  \slt  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places  during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and 
adjournment  periods  of  the  Senate;  (4) 
require  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attend- 
ance of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  correspondence,  books,  papers,  and 
documents;  (5)  administer  such  oaths;  (8) 
take  such  testimony  orally  or  by  deposition; 
(7)  employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants:  and  (8)  enter  into  such  con- 
tracts virlth  private  organizational  and  indi- 
vidual consultants  as  it  deems  advisable. 

(b)  Upon  request  made  by  the  members  of 
the  conunlttee  selected  from  the  minority 
party,  the  committee  shall  appoint  one  as- 
sistant or  consultant  designated  by  such 
members.  No  assistant  or  consultant  ap- 
pointed by  the  committee  may  receive  com- 
pensation at  an  annual  gross  rate  which 
exceeds  by  more  than  (3,800  the  annual  gross 
rate  of  compensation  of  any  Individual  so 
designated  by  the  minority  members  of  the 
committee. 

(c)  With  the  consent  of  the  department 
or  agency  concerned,  the  committee  may  (1) 
utilize  the  services.  Information,  and  facili- 
ties of  the  General  Accounting  Office  or  any 
department  or  agency  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  and  (3)  employ  on  a 
reimbursable  basis  or  otherwise  the  services 
of  such  personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency  as  it  deems  advisable.  With  the  con- 
sent of  the  chairman  of  any  other  committee 
of  the  Senate,  the  committee  may  utilize  the 
facilities  and  the  services  of  the  staff  of  such 
other  committee  of  the  Senate,  or  any  sub- 
conunlttee  thereof,  whenever  the  chairman 
of  the  conunlttee  determines  that  such  ac- 
tion is  necessary  and  appropriate. 

(d)  Subpenas  may  be  issued  by  the  com- 
mittee over  the  signature  of  the  chairman  or 
any  other  member  designated  by  him,  and 
may  be  served  by  any  p>erson  designated  by 
such  chairman  or  member.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  or  any  member  thereof  ma; 
administer  oaths  to  witnesses. 

Sec.  4.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution  sbaU  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  voucher* 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  37— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  ON  CHINA 
POLICY 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Case.  Hart, 
Hughes,  Inouyb.  Kennedy.  Mondale. 
Stevenson,  Symington,  and  Willums.  I 
introduce  a  resolution  regarding  the 
question  of  United  States-China  policy, 
with  particular  reference  to  Chinese  rep- 
resentation in  the  United  Nations. 

On  the  great  question  of  Chinese  rep- 
resentation in  the  United  Nations,  the 
vote  last  November  clearly  marked  the 
end  of  an  era.  This  year — when  the  vote 
is  taken  in  November — we  are  likely  to 
witness  the  long-delayed  "moment  of 
truth"  respecting  the  admission  of  Com- 
munist China  into  the  United  Nations. 
It  is  essential  for  US.  diplomacy  to  ad- 
just to  this  reality  and  to  adopt  a  con- 
structive posture.  As  the  Nation  which 
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has  done  the  most  to  establish  and  nur- 
ture the  United  Nations,  and  as  the 
world's  greatest  power,  in  my  judgment 
the  United  States  has  an  obligation  to 
itself  and  to  the  world  to  ease.  In  a  crea- 
tive fashion — rather  than  exacerbate — 
the  trsmsition.  I  speak  here  with  special 
reference  to  my  experience  last  year  as 
OS.  Delegate  to  the  General  Assembly 
responsible  for  the  Chinese  representa- 
tion issue. 

On  November  18,  1970 — for  the  first 
time  in  20  years — a  majority  of  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  voted,  51  to  49,  with 
15  abstentions,  to  admit  the  Peoples  Re- 
public of  China  into  the  United  Nations. 
The  result  of  this  vote  was  obviated, 
liowever,  by  a  US.-supported  procedural 
resolution  establishing  that  a  change  in 
Chinese  representation  is  am  "important 
question"  requiring  a  two-thirds  major- 
ity. The  important  question — 1(3 — reso- 
lution was  passed  by  a  vote  of  66  to  52. 
*ith  seven  abstentions.  Most  experts  now 
doubt  that  the  Important  question  pro- 
cedure is  likely  to  be  sustained  again  this 
year  if  there  is  a  straight  up-or-down 
vote  on  the  two  resolutions  voted  upon 
last  year. 

Last  year,  as  has  been  the  case  for 
many  years,  the  VH.  General  Assembly 
was  limited  to  a  narrow  choice  on  the 
issue  of  Chinese  representation.  The  so- 
called  Albanian  resolution — which  re- 
ceived a  majority  last  year — called  for 
the  admission  of  Commimist  China  and 
the  expulsion  of  Nationalist  China  on 
Taiwan.  The  indications  are  clear  that 
a  majority  of  the  U.N.  General  Assem- 
Uy  favor  membership  under  some  suit- 
able arrangement  for  both  the  Pec^Jles 
Republic  of  China  on  the  mainland  and 
the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan.  This 
seems  to  be  a  reasonable  assumption 
from  the  vote  last  year  when  a  majority 
voted  for  the  Albanian  resolution — to 
admit  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China^- 
and  also  voted  for  the  important  ques- 
tion resolution — to  prevent  the  expulsion 
of  the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan. 

The  solution  is  not  simply  because  both 
Peking  smd  Taipei  oppose  a  two  Chinas 
solution.  I  am  confident  that  there  are 
a  number  of  formulas  that  could  be  de- 
vised to  deal  with  the  two  Chinas 
dilemma. 

Chancellor  Willy  Brandt  has  offered  a 
formula  of  one  German  nation,  two 
German  states  which  might  be  adapted 
to  the  China  situation. 

A  simple  formula  of  universality 
which  could  open  membership  to  «dl  the 
divided  states  is  another  possibility. 

In  addition  to  the  wishes  of  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  Government  in  Peking 
and  the  Chinese  Nationalist  Government 
in  Taipei,  the  wishes  of  the  people  of 
Taiwan  must  also  l)e  considered.  In  my 
judgment,  the  wishes  of  the  people  of 
Taiwan  should  be  ascertainable  and  this 
<Ma  be  accomplished  by  an  internation- 
ally supervised  plebiscite  of  the  people 
of  Taiwan  to  determine,  at  a  suitable 
time,  what  they  wish  to  be  the  perma- 
nent status  of  Taiwan  In  the  community 
of  nations. 

Accordingly,  I  am  introducing  a  reso- 
lution, with  several  cosponsors,  to  estab- 
lish a  new  policy  on  this  issue,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  the  issue  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous 


consent  that  the  text  of  the  resolution 
appear  in  the  Recoud  at  this  point  In  my 
remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
AxtEN) .  The  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred:  aaid,  without 
objection,  will  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
in  accordance  with  the  Senator's  request. 

The   resolution    (8.  Res.   37).   which 
reads  as  follows,  was   referred   to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
S.  Res.  37 

Whereas  it  is  the  declared  pK>llcy  of  the 
United  States  to  seek  a  normalization  of 
relations  with  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China  on  the  Mainland,  and;  Whereas  It  is 
important  to  the  prospects  for  world  peace 
and  prosperity  that  the  world's  most 
populous  nation  should  be  integrated  peace- 
fully into  the  community  of  nations; 

Resolved,  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
United  States  policy  should  seek  further 
relaxation  of  tensions  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Peoplee  Republic  of  China 
through  additional  measures  to  promote  the 
expansion  of  trade  and  cultural  and  scientific 
exchange,  and  relaxation  of  travel  restrlc- 
tlorLS,  with  a  view  toward  the  establishment 
of  diplomatic  relations  when  conditions 
permit. 

It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
'the  policy  of  the  United  States  respecting 
the  question  of  Chinese  Representation  in 
the  United  Nations  should  be  one  which 
encourages  a  greater  unlversaUty  of  mem- 
bership and  participation.  Accordingly, 
United  States  policy  should  not  oppose  the 
admission  of  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China 
to  the  United  Nations,  while  not  accepting  as 
a  condition  of  such  membership  the  expul- 
sion from  membership  of  the  Republic  of 
China. 

It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
thi#-pollcy  should  be  pursued  without  prej- 
udice to  the  legal  position  of  the  United 
s(at£s  respecting  the  ultimate  disposition 
of >  the  question  of  sovereignty  over  the 
Islfcnd  of  Taiwan,  a  question  on  which  the 
United  States,  as  a  liberating  power  in 
World  War  n,  has  reserved  Its  legal  position 
since  1950. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  record 
of  the  Congress  to  date  on  the  issue  of 
Chinese  representation  is  one  of  flat  op- 
position to  the  admission  of  Mainland 
China.  However,  the  last  rollcall  vote  in 
the  Senate  on  this  issue  was  on  July  23, 
1956  when  the  Senate  passed  House  Con- 
current Resolution  265  by  a  vote  of  86  to 
0.  Nonetheless  It  has  continued  to  be  the 
practice  of  the  Senate — and  the  House — 
to  retain  "sense  of  Congress"  phrasing, 
opposing  U.N.  admissions  of  the  Chinese 
Peoples  Republic,  in  foreign  assistance 
and  other  legislation.  The  Department  of 
State,  Justice.  Commerce  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriations  Act  of  1971, 
passed  as  recently  as  October  21.  1970 
states: 

Sbc.  106.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Ongreas 
that  the  (Communist  Chinese  Government 
should  not  be  admitted  to  membership  In 
the  United  Nations  as  the  representative  of 
China. 

I  believe  that  it  is  important  now  for 
the  Congress  to  revise  this  position, 
which  is  a  meclinlcal  carry-over  from 
the  tense  and  bitter  days  of  the  Korean 
war  period.  And,  in  a  year  which  may 
call  for  a  \Ag  change  in  the  ofBcial  U.S. 
position  at  the  United  Nations.  I  feel  it 
is  important  for  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  know  the  position 
of  the  Senate  respecting  this  major  ques- 
tion. 


It  is  my  feeling  that  a  majority  in  the 
United  States  now  thinlts  along  the  lines 
suggested  in  the  resolution  I  have  intro- 
duced, rather  than  in  the  stark  "cold 
war"  terms  of  section  105  which  I  quoted 
above.  If  the  Senate  adopts  a  new  and 
more  enlightened  position,  I  think  this 
will  encourage  the  House  and  the  ad- 
ministration to  take  a  more  creative  po- 
sition in  the  United  Nations. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  resolution 
which  I  have  submitted  today,  with  such 
distinguished  cosponsors,  is  to  get  us  to 
look  at  this  thing  again,  and  not  Just  ac- 
cept the  routine  of  retaining  a  sense  of 
Congress  statement  incorporated  in  an 
appropriation  bill.  The  subject  Is  too  im- 
portant to  be  handled  in  this  manner. 
Therefore,  I  hwe  very  much  we  will 
have  a  separate  consideration  of  the 
China  question,  based  on  a  report  and 
recommendation  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  on  myj-esolution. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  winding  down 
of  the  Vietnam  war.  and  the  Nixon  doc- 
trine which  charts  a  lower  military 
profile  for  the  U.S.  in  Asia  in  the  years 
ahead,  both  argue  in  favor  of  steps  to 
reach  a  new  way  of  Uving  with  Mainland 
China.  Revi^n  of  the  UJS.  position  flat- 
ly opposmg  Peking's  admission  to  the 
U.N.  wgmd  appear  to  be  the  logical  next 
step.  ^ 

his  first  state  of  the  world  mes- 
of  February  18.  1970,  President  Nix- 
stated  : 

The  Chinese  are  a  great  and  vital  people 
who  should  not  remain  isolated  from  the 
International  community.  In  the  long  run. 
no  stable  and  enduring  International  d'der 
is  conceivable  without  the  contribution  of 
this  nation  of  more  than  700  million  peo- 
ple ...  it  Is  certainly  in  our  Interest,  and 
in  the  Interest  of  peace  and  stability  In  Asia 
and  the  world,  that  we  take  what  steps  we 
can  toward  Improved  practical  relations  with 
Peking. 

Peking  needs  to  be  admitted  to  the 
diplomatic  councils  of  the  world  if  mean- 
ingful progress  is  to  be  made  toward  a 
stable  peace  in  Asia.  And.  no  meaning- 
ful system  of  international  control  of 
nuclear  weapons  can  be  established  with- 
out the  participation  of  Peking. 

In  the  nondiplomati-  field  several 
initiatives  have  already  been  taken  by 
the  United  States  to  ease  trade  and  travel 
restrictions.  The  time  has  come  for  new 
initiatives  to  expand  cultural  and  scie:i- 
Uflc  exchange  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China.  Addi- 
tional measures  to  permit  greater  trade 
should  not  be  delayed  by  the  lack  of 
diplomatic  relations.  Indeed,  in  terms  of 
our  bilateral  relationship  the  fields  of 
cultural,  and  scientific  exchange,  and 
expanded  trade,  appear  to  be  the  most 
propitious  fields  for  development. 

Our  experience  in  the  decade  of  the 
1960's — including  our  bitter  experience 
in  Vietnam — should  give  us  a  new  per- 
spective on  mainland  China.  Peking  can 
no  longer  be  viewed  as  a  satellite  of  Mos- 
cow and  as  a  coconspirator  in  a  mono- 
lithic international  Communist  threat. 
Grave  differences  have  surfaced  between 
Moscow  and  Peking.  Tension  and  blood- 
shed mark  long  segments  of  the  Sino- 
Soviet  border  in  central  Asia. 

In  Vietnam,  we  have  not  had  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  experience  in  Korea  of  the 
massive  intervention  of  Chinese  combat 
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forces.  Peking  has  given  diplomatic  and 
material  support  to  Hanoi  but  it  has 
carefully  avoided  steps  which  would  pro- 
voke miliUry  hostilities  with  the  United 
States.  On  its  part,  the  United  States 
has  taken  care  not  to  create  an  impres- 
sion of  military  encroachment  on  China's 
borders.  In  short,  both  Washington  and 
Peking  have  demonstrated  a  desire  to 
avoid  direct  military  confrontation.  We 
no  longer  appear  to  be  on  a  mutual  col- 
lision course  in  Asia. 

I  think  it  is  now  possible  for  the  United 
States  to  begin  to  establish  a  more  nor- 
mal relationship  with  the  Peoples  Re- 
public of  China.  I  do  not  think  we  are 
close  to  an  era  of  detente,  much  less  of 
entente,  and  I  think  it  would  be  foolish 
and  counterproductive  to  try  to  enter  in- 
to a  "normal"  relationship  all  in  one  big 
leap.  What  Is  both  possible  and  essen- 
tial at  present,  in  my  view,  is  an  adjust- 
ment In  U.S.  policy  so  as  to  make  it  eas- 
ier for  the  world  to  admit  Peking  to  the 
United  Nations — and  not  have  tc  do  it 
over  our  bitter  opposition.  For  this  Is  a 
real  possibility  if  we  Itwrk  the  grace,  the 
wit  and  the  Ingenuity  to  shape  circum- 
stances to  enhance  prospects  for  peace 
and  stability  In  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  nothing  revolu- 
tionary in  what  I  have  proposed.  The 
moment  of  truth — and  I  say  this  from 
my  experience  at  the  United  Nations  as 
well  as  in  foreign  affairs — with  respect  to 
Communist  China  Is  approaching,  and  I 
say  we  are  not  ready  for  it.  If  we  delib- 
erately reconsider  our  position,  it  may 
result  in  our  confirming  it,  but  at  least 
we  will  have  done  it  deliberately;  we 
will  know  why ;  all  our  people  will  be  ad- 
vised, and  we  will  be  pursuing  a  common 
policy.  I  do  not  think  this  would  be  the 
result,  but  it  Is  a  possibility.  As  the  sit- 
uation stands  now,  I  believe  the  matter 
urgently  requires  the  consideration  of 
the  Ser^te.  which  is  uniquely  charged 
with  an  mterest  in  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  coimtry. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  38— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELATIVE 
TO  SELECT  COMMTTTEE  ON  SMALL 

BUSINESS 

« 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Buhdick, 
Jattts.  McOkk,  Mn.LKH,  Pill.  Randolph. 
Scott,  Cask.  Wi^llmjs.  and  Young,  I 
submit  for  appropriate  reference  a  reso- 
lution designed  to  give  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  the  authority 
necessary  for  It  to  receive  bills  and  res- 
olutions relating  to  the  problems  of 
small  business  and  to  report  bills  and 
resolutions  to  the  Senate  for  floor 
consideration. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  Senator  from  a 
small  State,  I  know  firsthand  the  Impor- 
tance that  small  business  has  to  mil- 
lions of  Americans.  In  thousands  of 
small  conamunltles  througJbiout  the  Na- 
tion, small  business  constitutes  the  very 
backbone  of  community  existence.  On 
the  other  hand.  Mr.  President,  smsdl 
business  also  constitutes  the  economic 
backbone  of  our  larger  urban  areas. 

In  our  highly  technological  society,  we 
sometimes  think  of  business  only  in  terms 
of  General  Motors,  General  Electric,  or 
other  large,  well-known  corporations.  Big 


business  certainly  Is  Important  to  the 
Nation's  economic  well-being,  but  small 
business  continues  to  be  the  most  Impor- 
tant factor  In  our  overall  economy.  There 
are  nearly  5  million  small  businesses  in 
this  country.  These  small  businesses, 
which  constitute  95  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  buslnssses  in  the  country,  pro- 
vide employment  for  over  30  million 
Americans.  Both  in  rural  and  urtian 
areas,  small  businesses  fumlsh  a  liveli- 
hood for  nearly  60  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion tmd  provide  direct  employment  for  40 
percent  of  the  population. 

At  the  present  time,  most  of  the  small 
business  legislation  offered  In  the  Sen- 
ate is  considered  by  the  Small  Business 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Over  the  years,  that  committee  has  had 
a  dlstlng\ilshed  record  of  protecting  the 
Interests  of  small  business.  The  resolu- 
tion I  am  introducing  today  Is  in  no 
way  Intended  to  diminish  or  criticize  the 
hard  work  and  dedication  of  the  Small 
Biisiness  Subcommittee  of  that  commit- 
tee. 

However,  Mr.  President,  If  we  in  this 
92d  Congress  are  to  be  decided  to 
streamlining  the  legislative  process  on 
a  more  functional  basis,  we  must  realize 
that  the  problems  of  small  business  have 
little  relationship  to  the  problems  of 
banking,  housing,  or  urban  affairs.  AU 
of  us  want  our  country  to  grow  and  pros- 
per without  the  scourge  of  inflation.  Such 
growth  and  prosperity  depends  in  large 
measure  on  the  health,  effectiveness  and 
responsiveness  of  America's  small  busi- 
nesses. 

Now  is  the  time.  Mr.  President,  for  us 
In  the  Senate  to  give  a  higher  priority 
to  the  small  businesses  In  this  Nation. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  in  organizir\g  the 
92d  Congress,  we  will  adopt  the  resolu- 
tion I  am  Introducing  today.  This  resolu- 
tion does  not  establish  a  new  standing 
committee,  but  it  does  give  a  higher 
priority  to  the  needs  of  small  busi- 
ness thus  greatly  Increasing  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cask>  .  The  resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The    resolution    iS.   Res.   38),   which 
reads   as   follows,   was   referred   to   the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  : 
S.  Rn.  38 

Resolved.  That  S.  Res.  58.  Elghty-nrat  Con- 
gress, agreod  to  February  20,  1950,  as 
amended,  Is  amended  to  read  as  foliows: 

"That  there  Is  hereby  created  a  select 
committee  to  be  known  as  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  to  consist  of  seventeen 
Senators  to  be  appointed  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  at  the  same  time  as  the  chairman 
and  members  of  the  standing  committees  of 
the  Senate  at  the  beginning  of  each  Con- 
gress, and  to  which  shall  be  referred  all  pro- 
posed legislation,  messages,  petitions,  memo- 
rials, and  other  matters  relating  to  the  prob- 
lems of  American  small  business  enterprises. 

"It  sbaU  be  the  duty  of  such  committee  to 
study  and  survey  by  means  of  research  and 
Investigation  all  problems  of  American  small 
business  enterprises,  and  to  obtain  all  facts 
possible  in  relation  thereto  which  would  not 
only  be  of  public  interest,  but  which  would 
aid  the  Congress  in  enacting  remedial  legis- 
lation. 

"Such  committee  shall  from  time  to  time 
report  to  the  Senate,  by  bill  or  otherwise,  its 
recommendations    with    respect    to   matters 


referred  to  the  committee  or  otherwise  with- 
in Its  Jurisdiction." 

Sic.  2.  Subsection  (e)  of  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  «.m»i^4|^(t 
by  striking  out  In  paragraph  2  the 
"under  this  rule". 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  39— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELA- 
TIVE TO  COMMITTEE  APPOINT- 
MENTS OF  SENATOR  OAMBRELL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (for  Mr. 
Mansfield)  submitted  a  resolution  (8. 
Res.  39)  relative  to  committee  appoint- 
ments of  Senator  Gambrell.  which  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 

( The  remarks  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia when  he  submitted  the  resolution 
appear  later  in  the  Record  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  40— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  PER- 
MIT TELEVISION  AND  RADIO  COV- 
ERAGE OF  SENATE  DEBATES 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  (S.  Res.  40) :  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

S.  Res.  40 

Resolved,  That  (a)  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  are  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  rule: 

"RULEXLV 

"BBOAOCASTS  AND  TKLECASTS  Of  SENATE 
PBOCXXDINCS 

"The  proceedings  of  the  Senate  may  be 
broadcast  and  telecast  at  such  times  and  un- 
der such  conditions  as  may  be  specified  in 
rules,  regulations,  or  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admlnlstra- 
Uon. ' 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  paragraph  2  of 
Rule  XXXrV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  Is  amended  by  Inserting  therein,  im- 
mediately after  the  words  "radio,  wire,  wire- 
less", a  comma  and  the  word  "television". 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  41— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  SELECT  COMMITTEE  TO 
INVESTIGATE  IMPROPER  ACTIVI- 
TIES IN  LABOR-MANAGEMENT  RE- 
LATIONS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  41);  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare: 

s.  azs.  41 

Resolved,  That  there  is  hereby  established 
a  select  committee  which  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
study  of  the  ertent  to  which  criminal  or 
other  Improper  practices  or  activities  are, 
or  have  been,  engaged  in  the  field  of 
labor-management  relations  or  In  groups  or 
organizations  of  employees  or  employers  to 
the  detriment  of  the  Interests  of  the  pub- 
lic, employers  or  employees,  to  determine 
whether  any  changes  are  required  In  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  in  order  to  protect 
such  Interests  agatiist  the  occurrence  of  such 
practices  or  activities. 

SBC.  2.  (a)  The  select  committee  shall 
consist  of  eight  members  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Vice  President,  four  each  from  the 
majority  and  minority  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  shall,  at  Its  first  meeting,  to  be 
called  by  the  Vice  President,  select  a  chair- 
man and  vice  chairman,  and  adopt  rules  of 
procedure   not  Inconsistent   with   the  rules 
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of  the  Senate  governing  standing  committees 
of  the  Senate. 

(b)  Any  vacancy  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
invuier  as  the  original  appointments. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  select  committee  shall  re- 
port to  the  8ena<«  by  Febmary  14.  1072.  with 
guch  interim  reports  as  may  be  appropriate, 
god  shall.  If  deemed  appropriate,  include  In 
Its  report  specific  legislative  recommenda- 
tions. 

(b)  Upon  filing  of  Its  final  report  tne  se- 
lect committee  shall  cease  to  exist. 

Sec.  4.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  select  committee  Is  authorized  as  it  may 
deem  necessary  and  appropriate  to: 

( 1 )  make  such  expenditures  from  the  con- 
tingent fvmd  of  the  Senate: 

(3)  bold  such  hearings; 

(3)  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places 
during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourn- 
ment periods  of  the  Senate; 

(4)  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the 
attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  produc- 
tion of  such  correspondence,  books,  papers, 
and  documents; 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  ADDITIONAL 
EXPENDITURES  FOR  INQUIRIES 
AND  INVESTTGATIONS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  introduced  Senate  Resolution  29 
which  requests  additional  funds  for  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs  to  operate  during  this 
session  of  the  Congress. 

The  resolution  which  I  introduced  did 
not  carry  the  amount  of  funds  the  com- 
mittee was  requesting  for  operation.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  star  print 
be  made  so  that  the  figure  can  be  proper- 
ly Inserted  In  the  resolution. 

I  also  ask  unanlmoas  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Case  > .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  resolution,  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  is  as  follows : 
S.  Res.  29 

Resolved,  That,  in  holding  bearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  investi- 
gations as  authorized  by  section  134(a)  and 
136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946.  as  amended,  in  accordance  with  Its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Conmilttee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  from 
February  1,  1971.  through  February  29.  1972, 
(or  the  purposes  stated  and  within  the  limi- 
tations Imposed  by  the  following  sections.  In 
Its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expenditures  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to 
employ  personnel,  and  (3)-  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Government  department  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis  the  services  of  personnel 
of  any  such  department  or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof,  Is  authorized  from  February  1.  1971, 
through  February  29.  1972,  to  expend  not 
to  exceed  $330,000  to  examine.  Investigate 
And  make  a  complete  study  of  any  and  all 
matters  pertaining  to  each  of  the  subjects 
set  forth  below  In  succeeding  sections  of 
this  resolution,  said  funds  to  be  allocated  to 
the  respective  specific  Inquiries  Ln  accord- 
Ahce  with  such  succeeding  sections  of  this 
resolution. 

8bc.  3.  Not  to  exceed  $150,000  shall  be 
svallable  for  a  study  or  Investigation  of — 

1.  Banking   and   currency   generally. 

2.  Financial  aid  to  commerce  and  Indus- 
try, other  than  matters  relating  to  such  aid 
»hlch  are  specifically  assigned  to  other  com- 
mittees under  this  rule. 


8.  Deposit  insiiranoe. 
4.  Federal  Reserve  System. 
6.  Oold  and  sUver,  including  the  coinage 
thereof. 

6.  Issuance  of  notes  and  redemption 
thereof. 

7.  Valuation  and  revaluation  of  the  dol- 
Ur. 

8.  Control  of  prices  of  commodities,  rents, 
or  services. 

Sec.  4.  Not  to  exceed  $180,000  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  or  Investigation  of  pub- 
lic and  private  housing  and  urban  affairs 
generally. 

Sec.  5.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable  with 
respect  to  each  study  or  investigation  for 
which  expenditure  Is  authorized  by  this 
resolution,  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  but  not  later  than  February  29, 
1972. 

Sec.  6.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. 


ORDER    OF   BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, how  much  time  remains  under  the 
order  for  the  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  as  previously 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bentsen).  Under  the  previous  order  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, 35  minutes  remain. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 
OF  SENATORS 


SENATOR  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  ON 

"FACE  THE  NATION" 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  transcript  of 
the  television  and  radio  broadcast  of  the 
"Pace  the  Nation"  program  on  which  I 
appeared  as  guest  on  Simday,  JEinuary 
31,  1971. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Face  the  Nation 
(As  broadcast  over  the  CBS  Television  Net- 
work and  the  CBS  Radio  Network.  Sunday, 
January  31,  1971 — 12:30-12:65  pjn.,  e.8.t.,' 
Origination:  Washington,  D.C.) 
Guest:  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd  (D.,  W.  Va.) 
Senate  Majority  Whip. 


'  This  transcript  Includes  the  full  interview 
as  broadcast  on  the  CBS  Radio  Network.  Tbe 
program  was  five  minutes  shorter  on  the  CBS 
Television  Network  because  of  a  CBS  Nevrs 
Special  Report  on  Ap>ollo  14. 


Reporters:  George  Herman,  CBS  News; 
Hays  Gorey,  Time  Magazine;  Hal  Walker, 
CBS  News. 

Producers:  Sylvia  Westerman  and  Pren- 
tiss Chllds. 

Hekman.  Senator  Byrd,  the  Secretaries  of 
State  and  Defense  have  both  been  up  on 
Oapitol  Hill  talking  a  good  deal  about  policy 
In  Southeast  Asia.  Are  you  convinced  that  Mr. 
Nixon's  policy  there  Is  both  legal  and  proper? 

Senator  Bteo.  I  am. 

Aknouncek.  From  CBS  Washington,  Face 
the  Nation,  a  spontaneous  and  unrehearsed 
news  interview  with  the  man  who  unseated 
Senator  Kennedy  to  become  Senate  Demo- 
cratic Whip,  Senator  Robert  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia.  Senator  Byrd  will  be  questioned  by 
CBS  News  correspondent  Hal  Walker;  Hays 
Gorey,  political  correspondent  of  Time  Maga- 
zine, and  CBS  News  correspondent  George 
Herman.  We  shaU  continue  the  interview 
with  Senator  Byrd  in  a  moment. 

Hexman.  Senator  Byrd,  you  said  on  the 
CBS  Morning  News  Interview  that  you  were 
worried  about  sinking  our  tretieure  and  our 
blood  into  Southeast  Asia,  you  had  some 
reservations  about  Cambodia.  How  does  the 
idea  of  the  spread  of  the  war  into  Liaoe  with 
South  Vietnamete  troops  and  American  air 
power,  how  do  you  feel  about  that? 

Senator  Btbo.  I'm  concerned.  I  think  that 
the  American  {people  should  be  told  the  facts. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  use  of  American 
troops  would  be  legal,  but  I  do  believe  that 
the  use  of  American  air  power  would  be  legal 
and  would  be  proper  If,  and  only  as  long  as 
it  Is  used  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
American  lives  in  South  Viet  Nam  and  facil- 
itating the  withdrawal  from  South  Viet  Nam 

GoRET.  Senator,  a  two-part  question.  If  I 
may.  During  your  campaign  to  become  Whip 
of  the  Senate — Democratic  Whip — you  were 
supposed  to  have  argued  that  a  defeat  for 
Senator  Kennedy  would  knock  him  out  of 
the  presidential  race  in  1972. 

Senator  Btrd.  I  didn't  argue  that. 

Gorey.  You  did  not? 

Senator  Btrd.  I  did  not, 

GoRET.  Do  you  feel  that  the  defeat  baa 
had  that  effect? 

Senator  Btbd.  Mr.  Kennedy  himself  Indi- 
cated, prior  to  the  election  of  the  Whip  at 
the  caucus  that  he  had  no  Intention  to  t>e 
a  presidential  candidate  in  1972.  I  took  htm 
at  his  word  then;  I  take  him  at  his  word  now. 

Gorey.  Well,  if  he  should  by  any  chance 
become  the  nominee  of  the  party,  could  you 
support  him? 

Senator  Byrd.  This  Is  an  Iffy  question.  I 
have  always  supported  the  nominee  of  the 
Democratic  Party  for  president. 

Walker.  Senator,  aside  from  the  personal- 
ities Involved,  does  your  election  as  Demo- 
cratic Whip  mean  that  the  Party  has  moved 
to  the  right? 

Senator  Byes.  Not  at  all.  Not  at  all.  There 
are  members  in  the  Senate,  of  course,  on  my 
side  of  the  aisle,  who  are  liberals,  moderates, 
conservatives.  They  will  continue  to  exer- 
cise their  viewpoints  as  they  have  in  the  past 
I  don't  think  this  has  any  bearing  one  way 
or  the  other. 

Walker.  I'd  like  to  follow — It's  probably 
no  surprise  to  you  that  there  are  many  black 
Americans  who  have  viewed  your  election 
as  number  two  man  among  the  Democrats 
in  the  Senate  with  some  alarm,  something 
less  than  pleasure.  Have  you  any  way  of 
reassuring  black  Americans  that  your  elec- 
tion Is  not  a  repudiation  of  black  Americans 
and  their  needs? 

Senattw  Bybd.  They  need  only  to  look  at 
the  record.  Of  course,  they've  been  told  that 
I  voted  against  the  1964  and  the  1965  Civil 
Rights  Acts,  which  Is  true,  but  I  also  voted 
for  the  1957,  the  1960  and  the  1962  and  the 
1968  Civil  Rights  Acts.  I've  appointed  black 
Americans  to  the  military  academies;  I've 
employed  them  in  my  office.  I've  employed 
them  on  my  patronage  as  policemen.  I  think 
that  the  record  will  show  that  I  am  not  anti- 
black  Americans. 
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Wauus.  The  record  will  abow.  air,  Uutt 
you  at  one  Ume  referred  to  tbe  late  E>r 
MarUn  Lutber  King  u  a  self-s««klQ«  rabble 
rouaer.  Have  you  had  ocoaalon  any  tiiXM  to 
regret  that  characterization? 
Senator  Btwd.  Not  at  all. 
HxMMAx.  The  recofd  wlU  also  show,  since 
we're  going  to  go.  apparenUy.  through  the 
whole  record,  sereral  other  things  which  I'm 
sure  wtU  come  back  to  you  again  and  again, 
that  you  advocated  the  spread  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  when  you  were  very  briefly  a 
member;  that  you  voted  against  Thurgood 
Marshall  as  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Senator  Bras.  I  would  have  voted  against 
Thurgood  Marahall  if  he  had  been  a  white 
man.  As  to  my  advocacy  of  the  spread  of  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan,  my  brief  connection  with 
the  Klan  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and 
I  believe  that  a  lot  of  yoiing  people  will 
look  back  26  years  from  now  upon  their  as- 
sociation with  certain  radical  groups  today  aa 
having  been  a  mistake.  It  was  a  mistake:  I 
have  said  so  a  hundred  times.  I'm  glad  to 
say  so  again. 

Hesman.  All  right.  Now.  where  do  you  put 
yourself,  to  get  back  to  the  Senate  Demo- 
crats, where  do  you  estimate  your  position 
to  be?  Are  you  In  the  middle  of  them,  be- 
tween left  and  right  wings?  Are  you  some- 
what to  the  right  of — Senator,  where  do  you 
And  yourself? 

Senator  Bras.  Disraeli  said  that  he  was 
conservative,  to  preserve  all  that  Is  good  in 
our  constitution,  and  a  radical  to  remove 
aU  that  la  bad  I  think  that  I  sort  of  faU  into 
the  category  of  Disraeli  as  he  viewed  him- 
self  I  look  upon  myself  as  a  moderate 

OoaxT  Senator,  your  reference  to  the  Klan 
and  its  similarity  to  groups  which  youngsters 
are  Joimng  today  or  have  Joined,  could  you 
specify  any  groups  which  you  think  are  com- 
parable to  the  Klan  which  are  being  Joined 
by  young  people  today? 

Senator  Btko.  I  referred  to  radical  groups, 
for  example,  the  8D8 

HzxMAN  You  think  that  there  will  be 
people  who  will  look  back  when  they  are  36 
years  older  and  have  to  live  that  down  In 
politics? 

Senator  B-nm.  I  stispect  that  they  may  very 
well  have  to. 

HaaifAK.  Well,  now,  let  me  get  back  to 
your  position  In  the  Senate  Democrats  The 
quertlon  always  comes  up.  what  is  the 
Job  of  the  Whip?  Is  he  going  to  make  his 
commitment,  his  feelings,  felt  through  the 
Senate  Democrats?  You've  said  that  you  can 
view  yourself  as  a  legislative  technician.  Is 
that  all? 

Senator  BvaD.  The  Job  of  the  Whip,  as  I 
view  it.  Is  to  do  the  floor  work,  assist  the 
Majority  Leader,  and  promote.  Democratic 
policy  as  formulated  by  the  Majority  Leader 
and  the  Democratic  Policy  Committee. 

Rkxmax  You  feel  that  you  have  no  Jobs — 
no  say  at  all  in  policy  as  an  offlclal  of  the 
party,  that  yoxir  views  should  not  get  some 
little  push  by  you  aa  an  executive  of  the 
Democratic  caucus? 

Senator  Bran.  I  have  a  say  as  a  United 
States  Senator  from  the  state  of  West  Vir- 
ginia and  as  an  ex-offlclo  member  of  the 
Democratic  Policy  Committee 

Waucxx.  But  Senator,  doesn't  it  say  some- 
thing about  the  Democrats  in  the  Senate 
themselves  that  they  chose  you.  a  southern 
conservative,  rather  than  an  eastern  liberal, 
for  the  post?  Doeant  it  say  something  about 
your  colleagues? 

Senator  Btrd.  It  only  says.  I  think,  that 
they  believe  that  they  chose  the  man  who 
could  best  do  the  work  of  Democratic  Whip. 
OoaxT.  Senator,  one  of  the  things  that  the 
Senate  seems  to  have  before  it  each  year, 
and  certainly  this  year.  U  a  change  In  the 
rule  regarding  flllbusters.  Could  you  tell  us 
Just  why  you  think  In  this  day  and  age  that 
some  form  of  flllbuster  ought  to  be  main- 
tained In  the  Senate,  which  as  I  understand 
it  U  your  position. 
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Senator  Btbs.  Well.  I  think  that  some  form 
of  flllbuster  Is  neoeaaary  to  protect  minority 
opinion   In  the  United  Stetee  Senate. 

HxaMA>r.  Presumably  you  defend  it  as 
strongly  for  the  groups  which  are  now  using 
it.  which  seem  to  be  more  often  the  liberal 
groups  than  the  conservative  groups.  I  take 

Senator  Btbd.  I  do.  Now.  on  that  point, 
may  I  say  that  I  voted  for  the  modlflcaUon 
of  the  rule  In  1069,  bringing  It  from  a  two- 
thirds  constitutional  majority  to  two-thirds 
of  those  present  and  voting,  and  I  am  con- 
sidering supporting  a  further  modification 
of  the  rule. 

HaaMAM.  What  Is  your— the  current  modi- 
fication that's  being  debated? 
Waucbl  Three- fifths? 

Senator  Bras.  I  am  considering  supporting 
tha  current  proposal. 

HxaiiAN.  Well,  you're  not  only  a  whip  and 
a  Democratic  Senator,  you're  also  an  experi- 
enced politician:  what  is  your  guess  about 
the  outcome? 

Senator  Bras.  It  will  depend  upon  whether 
or  not  cloture   can   be   Invoked 

HxaicAN.  I'm  not  sure  I  follow  you  fully  on 
that. 

Senator  Bteo.  Whether  or  not  we  get  to  the 
substance  of  the  proposal  depends  upon 
whether  or  not.  In  my  Judgment,  cloture  can 
be  Invoked  by  two-thirds  of  the  menvbers 
present  and  voting. 
Hkeman.  Well,  do  you  think  it  can  be? 
Senator  Btrd.  That  remains  to  be  seen 
Walkxe.  Senator,  looking  at — you  were 
talking  about  the  record  before,  your  19'70 
voting  record,  shows  that  you  supported 
President  Nixon  57  per  cent  of  the  time,  over- 
all, and  89  per  cent  of  the  time  on  foreign 
policy,  so,  despite  your  position  as  the  Dem- 
ocratic Whip,  do  you  think  you  might  be 
counted  among  that  ideological  majority  the 
Republicans  say  they  now  have  In  the 
Senate? 

Senator  Btbo.  I  shall  face  each  issue  aa  i 
come  to  It.  I  Intend  to  do  what  I  think  is 
best  for  the  nation,  for  the  Democratic 
Party,  for  the  state  of  West  Virginia,  and  for 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Hzeman.  Reviewing  these  same  figures  that 
Mr.  Walker  has  discussed.  I  noticed  that  your 
adherence  to  the  Nixon  position,  both  on 
foreign  and  on  domestic  policy,  diminished 
considerably,  at  least  statutically  in  1970. 
Does  that  reflect  anything,  or  is  it  Just  a  fluke 
of  statutlcs? 

Senator  Bt«d.  I  would  suppose  it  to  be 
the  latter. 

HZKMAN.  You  also  said,  and  I  thought  it 
was  a  very  interesting  statement,  that  you 
thought  that  the  Senate  had  grown  more 
liberal,  you  thought  there  was  less  pride  in 
being  a  United  States  Senator,  and  that  the 
institution  of  the  Senate  and  being  a  Sena- 
tor bad  less  dignity  than  it  used  to  when 
you  flrst  came  to  the  Hill.  Would  you  tell 
us  a  little  about  that? 

Senator  Bvan.  Well.  I  suppose  this  Is  a  sub- 
jective  analysts  on   my   part. 

HcaitAN.  So,  I  would  like  to  hear  your 
analysis  about  It,  why  you  think  It's  hap- 
pened, and  how  you  feel  that  it's  happened 
Senator  B-nm.  I  dont  know  why  it  has 
happened  I  Just  dont  think  that  there  U 
that  feeling  of  respect  for  the  Institution — 
the  Senate  as  an  instltuUon,  and  the  pride 
tn  being  a  member  of  It. 

HxxMAM.  I  don't  mean  to  push  it  too  far. 
but  In  that  particular  statement,  in  that 
interview,  you  linked  it  either  by  accident 
or  on  ptirpoee  with  the  Senate  growing  more 
m>eral.  Was  that  part  of  what  you  think 
happened? 
Senator  Btxo.  No.  No. 
Walkkb  Senator,  in  your  role  as  the  num- 
ber two  Democrat  in  the  Senate,  where  are 
you  going  to  take  the  Party  under  your 
leadership? 

Senator  Bted.  I  intend  to  stand  with  my 
convictions,  flrst  of  all.  In  the  second  place. 
I  intend  to  do  the  best  I  can  to  promote 


Democratic  Party  policy  as  formulated  by 
the  Majority  Leader  and  by  the  Democratic 
Policy  Committee. 

GoaxT.  Senator,  we've  had  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  lately  about  expansionary  budgets 
full  employment  budgets;  are  these  not  the 
same  as  what  we  used  to  call  deficit  budgets? 
Senator  Bras.  The  expansionary  budget  Is 
a  deficit  budget,  and  I  think  it  all  adds  up  to 
pump-prlmlng,  which  we  Democrau  have 
practiced  over  the  years. 

GoaxT.  Well,  let  me  ask  you  this:  U  it  not 
time  that  some  branch  of  the  government 
whether  federal  or  state  or  local,  faced  up 
to  the  fact  that  the  tax  burden  simply  has 
to  be  increased,  rather  than  the  deficits  each 
year,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  functions  of 
government? 

Senator  Bt«d.  Well.  I  think  there  has  to 
be  some  streamlining  of  government.  There 
has  to  be  more  efficiency  all  along  the  line 
and  I  believe  that  there  ought  to  be  a  better 
balance  between  the  federal  tax  take  and 
the  state  tax  take. 

Hkbman.  In  what  manner?  Are  you  In- 
terested In  the  adnunlstratlon's  revenue- 
sharing  proposal,  which  as  far  as  I  can  read 
the  figures  comes  to  about  three  and  three- 
quarter  billion  in  this  budget? 

Senator  Btro.  It  Is  an  interesting  proposal 
It  ought  to  be  given  very  careful*  considera- 
tion, and  certainly  It  will  receive  adequate 
hearings,  but  I  think  that  the  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  permitting  the  states 
to  have  additional  resources  from  which  they 
might  extract  taxes.  In  other  words,  I  think 
there  ought  to  be  a  slimming  down  of  the 
federal  government  and  along  with  that  a 
slimming  down  of  the  federal  tax  take,  so 
as  to  make  possible  a  larger  resource  from 
which  the  states  and  the  state  taxpayer,  who 
is  also  the  federal  taxpayer,  to  increase  their 
Income  with  revenues. 

HxaitAN.  You  know  the  main  argument 
against  it  always  is.  can  we  trust  the  states, 
and  in  your  own  state,  1  notice  that  In  1968 
the  governor  and  some  20  of  his  appointees 
were  accused  of  tax  evasion.  The  question  Is, 
can  we  give  federal  moneys  to  the  states 
without  some  kind  of  safeguards? 

Senator  Btrd.  Well,  you  also  may  have  no- 
ticed that  In  my  own  state,  the  personal  in- 
come tax  was  increased  by  the  state  legis- 
lature at  the  same  time  the  Congress  re- 
moved the  surtax  on  federal  income. 

HxaMAN.  I'm  not  sure  that  you  answered 
the  main  thrust  of  my  question — 

Senator  Btrd.  Well,  permit  me  to  say,  I 
think  that  a  careful  examination  by  the 
Congress  could  effectuate  the  objective  while 
at  the  same  time  overcoming  the  problem 
which  you  have  anticipated.  For  example,  I 
think  that  the  taxpayer  should  be  able  to 
subtract  from  his  federal  Income  taxes  the 
Increased  state  Income  taxes,  and  In  this 
way.  I  think  it  would  encourage  the  states 
to  Increase  their  taxes,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  If  the  federal  taxes  were  in  some 
way  lowered,  the  states  would  move  Into 
the  vacuum  and  increase  their  tux  take. 

Herman.  And  you  prefer  that  to  revenue 
sharing  direct — 
Senator  Btrd.  I  do. 

Walxxr.  You're  also  going  to  get.  or  have 
gotten,  some  administration  proposals  with 
regard  to  the  reform  of  the  welfare  system. 
And  you  yourself,  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
DC.  Appropriations  Committee,  had  a  lot  to 
do  with  the  welfare  program  in  tht  District 
of  Columbia  Itself.  You  were  known  most.  I 
guess,  best  as  the  author  of  the  man-ln-the- 
house  rule. 

Senator  Btrd.  In  the  first  place.  I  was  not 
the  author  of  the  man -in -the- house  rule. 
It  existed  before  I  ever  became  Chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Wauub.  Well,  for  years  you've  been  asso- 
ciated with  It,  as  favoring  the  rule.  Would 
you  favor  such  a  rule  In  the  national  welfare 
reform  package? 
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Senator  Btrd.  Permit  me  to  say  that  I 
titUnk  there  should  be  welfare  reform,  but 
tripUDg  the  welfare  caseload  and  tripling 
welfare  expenditures  will  not  necessarily 
bring  about  welfare  reform.  In  connection 
with  my  work  as  Chairman  of  the  DC.  Ap- 
propriations Committee — Subcommittee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  I  also  doubled  the 
number  of  social  workers.  I  supported  In- 
creased foster  home  care,  and  I  instituted  a 
13  per  cent  across  the  board  Increase  In — in 
psymenu  to  the  recipients.  My  philosophy, 
in  the  most  simple  terms,  was  simply  that 
those  who  need  help,  and  who  qualify  for 
help,  should  be  helped,  and  that  the  rules — 
which  I  did  not  devise — should  be  enforced; 
snd  that  those  who  were  not  qualified  should 
not  be  on  the  caseload. 

WaUCxr.  Well,  would  you  favor  denying 
t  person  welfare  aid  If  there  Is  an  able-bodied 
man  in  the  house?  You've  been  charged.  I 
suppose,  almost  directly  by  enforcing  that 
rule,  with  causing  the  breakup  of  poor  and 
black  families  locally.  Is  that  a  legitimate 
charge? 

Senator  Btrd.  I've  been  charged  with — with 
that,  of  course.  It  is  not  a  legitimate  charge. 
I  think  there  is  a  great  misunderstanding  of 
the  substitute  parent  rule:  Only  In  the  case 
where  a  man  acted  In  the  place  of  a  husband 
or  parent,  and  It  could  be  shown  that  he 
was  maintaining  a  husband-wife  relation- 
ship with  the  mother — only  then  did  the 
■ubstitute  parent  rule  require  that  the  recip- 
ient be  taken  off  the  caseload.  And  of  course, 
there  were  adequate  hearings  procedures.  So 
I  did  not — I  did  not  create  the  rule. 

HxRMAN.  Senator.  I  know  It's  sometimes 
considered  Improper  to  talk  politics  to  a  Sen- 
ate offlclal,  but  you  won  reelection  with  one 
of  the  highest  votes  anywhere  In  the  coun- 
try—78  per  cent.  How  Is  the  political  situ- 
ation in  your  state?  Is  there  going  to  be  a 
struggle  for  power  between  you  and  John  D. 
Bockefeller  IV  for  the  Democratic  Party  In 
your  slate? 

Senator  Btrb.  I  don't  anticipate  such  a 
struggle. 

Hbman  Do  you  think  that  Rockefeller  Is 
going  to  run  for  and  win  the  governorship 
tbe  next  time  around? 

Senator  Btrd.  I  do  not  know  what  Mr. 
Bockefeller  may  be  planning.  I  think  that  be 
very  well  may  have  a  very  bright  future  In 
the  sute  of  West  Virginia. 

Herman.  Do  you  and  he  have  a  unified 
party?  Do  you  work  together? 

Senator  Btrd.  We  dont  work  apart.  I  work 
in  Washington  as  a  member  of  the  United 
Butee  Senate:  he  works  In  Charleston.  West 
Virginia  as  Secretary  of  State. 

GoRET.  Senator,  speaking  of  people  being 
apart  and  so  on,  last  .  eek  two  members  of 
your  party  In  the  Senate.  Senator  Stennls 
for  one.  and  Senator  McOovern  for  another, 
both  were  on  television,  Senator  Stennls  say- 
ing that  he  felt  there  should  be  and  would 
be  a  step-up.  and  of  course  there  has  been. 
In  American  activities  In  Indochina.  Senator 
UcOovem  came  on  and  said  that  he  thought 
any  senator  who  felt  this  way  ought  to  lead 
tbe  charge  himself.  This  represents  quite  a 
wide  division  among  members  of  your  own 
party  on  a  very  substantial  foreign  policy 
matter.  Could  you  tell  us,  whether  you 
think  there  Is  this  wide  a  split  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  on  many  issues  of  this  nature? 
And  also,  where  would  you  place  yotirself 
between  Stennls  and  McOovem  on  this  one 
Issue? 

Senator  Btrd.  There  Is  such  a  wide  split; 
there  has  been  all  along.  Where  I  would  place 
myself?  i  suppose  I  would  be  placed  some- 
vbere  In  the  betwixt  and  between. 

Herman.  Do  you  care  to  graduate  a  little 
bit  closer  to  one  side  or  the  other? 

Senator  Btro.  Well,  I  have  supported  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  whether  he  be  the  late 
President  John  F.  Kennedy,  ex-Presldent 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  or  Mr.  Nixon.  In  foreign 
policy,  as  a  general  rule  with  respect  to  the 


war  in  Indochina.  This  does  not  mean  that  I 
favor  a  continuation  of  the  war.  I  want  to 
see  our  men  brought  home,  but  at  the  same 
time,  I  want  to  see  those  men  who  are  there 
and  who  have  been  sent  there  without  It 
having  been  their  own  choice.  I  want  to  see 
them  protected;  I  want  to  see  them  brought 
home.  I  believe  In  the  Nixon  Doctrine,  and  If 
I  understand  It,  It  Is  simply  this,  that  the 
Asians  should  fight  Asian  wars  themselves, 
and  that  we  should  attempt  as  best  we  can 
to  Vletnamlze  the  war  In  South  Viet  Nam  so 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  can  do  their  own 
fighting,  and  that  we  ought  to  wind  down 
our  participation  In  the  war  and  bring  our 
men  home.  I  support  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  this  policy. 

Wauuer.  Will  you  support  those  forces  In 
tbe  Senate  that  will  attempt  to  set  real  and 
specific  limits  on  the  President's  p>ower  to 
widen  or  wage  this  war? 

Senator  Bthd.  I  voted  for  the  Coop)er- 
Church  Amendment,  as  amended  by  my 
language  and  the  language  of  Mr.  Javlts  and 
others,  and  so  I  do  support  every  effort 
to  appropriately  wind  down  the  war. 

Walkzr.  What  about  the  McOovern 
amendment,  which  would  have  set  a  spe- 
cific date  by  which  time  we  should  be  out 
of  that  Involvement  In  Southeast  Asia? 
Would  you  support  that? 

Senator  Btrd.  Not — I  would  not  support  a 
setting  of  a  public  timetable.  I  think  that 
this  plays  into  the  bands  of  the  enemy  and 
as  far  as  our  purposes  are  concerned,  It 
would  be  self-defeating.  I  do  believe  there 
should  be  a  timetable.  I  think  that  the  ad- 
ministration ought  to  have  one.  Perhaps  it 
does  have  one.  But  it  should  not  make  such 
a  timetable  public. 

Herman.  Do  you  think  that  winding  down 
the  war  In  this  way  that  you  said  Is  going 
to  bring  what  Is  usually  referred  to  as  a 
peace  dividend,  more  money  which  can  go  to 
some  of  tbe  social  priorities  in  tbe  country, 
or  is  It  all  going  to  be  absorbed  by  the  De- 
fense Department? 

Sen.  Btrd.  I  think  that  It  would  bring 
more  money,  which  could  be  assigned  to  vari- 
ous priorities  which  are  very  high  in  my 
estimation. 

Herman.  How  about  the  request  of  the  ad- 
ministration for  a  small  expansion  In  tbe 
Defense  Department's  budget  for  this  year? 
Would  you  support  that,  do  you  think,  or 
have  you  had  a  chance  to  study  It? 

Sen.  Btrd.  Well.  I  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  study  it.  I  will  support  any  dollar  which 
I  think  Is  necessary  for  the  defense  and  tbe 
security  of  this  country.  At  the  same  time.  I 
think  that  there  Is  fat  In  the  defense 
budget.  I  think  It  has  been  shown.  If  I  recall, 
the  over — tbe  defense  take.  Insofar  as  the 
overall  budget  Is  concerned  has  decreased 
from  about  roughly  45  per  cent  two  or  three 
years  ago  to  maybe  36  or  six  or  seven  per  cent 
now. 

Herman.  You  also — another  question  In  the 
budget  Is  tbe  funds  for  the  continuation  of 
tbe  8ST.  Do  you  think  you  will  support 
that? 

Sen.  Btrd.  So,  if  I  may  Just  return  to  the 
other  question,  so  while  there  Is  an  Increase 
In  dollars  for  defense,  I  think  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  percentage.  It  may  be  down. 
Yes.  I  would  expect  to  suppwrt  the  request  for 
moneys  for  two  prototyp>e  planes. 

OoRET.  Well,  certainly  that  wouldnt  be  the 
limit  of  the  program.  Senator,  two  prototype 
planes. 

Sen.  Btrd.  Well,  the  ptirpose,  of  course.  Is 
research,  and  I — 

GoRET.  Yes,  but  once  you  have  ^Mtjtotype, 
are  you  obliged  to  continue  to  full  develop- 
ment and  building  a  number  of  the  planes — 

Sen.  Btrd.  Not  necessarily,  but  I  think  that 
If  we're  going  to  overcome  the  problem  of 
noise  pollution  and  air  pollution,  we're  go- 
ing to  have  to  have  some  experimental  planes 
with  which  to— on  which  we  may  do  the  re- 
search, so  as  to  overcome  these  problems. 

Walker.  Senator,  you  know  that  Senator 


Kennedy  had  a  poll,  showed  he  bad  36  votes, 
but  he  actually  counted  only  24.  Who  do 
you  think  are  the  two  who  said  one  thing 
and  voted  the  other? 

Sen.  Btrd.  Well,  obviously,  I'm  not  going 
to  enter  Into  that  kind  of  speculation. 

OoRKT.  Senator  Byrd,  I'd  like  to  ask  you 
something  concerning  your  home  state  and 
several  of  your  neighboring  states,  and  that 
has  to  do  with  the  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act.  Ootdd  you  tell  tu  whether  you 
think  that  this  act  Is  sufficient  to  handle  the 
problems  of  the  ooal  mining  Indxistry.  which 
apparently  have  existed  for  some  time  In  your 
state,  and  whether  you  think  the  enforce- 
ment of  It  Is  likely  to  be  adequate  to  bring 
about  both  tbe  safety  and  the  health  of  the 
miners? 

Senator  Btbd.  I  cannot  say  whether  or  not 
It  Is  sufficient.  I  think  this  can  only  be  known 
In  the  face  of  experience  as  time  goes  on. 
Whether  or  not  It  will  be  adequately  en- 
forced. I  cannot  say.  I  certainly  would  urge 
that  It  be  adequately  enforced,  and  I  believe 
that  If  It  Is,  It  win  certainly  enhance  the 
safety  of  tbe  coal  miners. 

OoRET.  But  you  don't  Intend,  or 'you  don't 
plan  any  action  within  the  Senate  to 
strengthen  It  or  to  Insure  Its  enforcement? 

Senator  Btbd.  I'm  sure  that  my  senior  col- 
league, Senator  Randolph,  who  Is  very  much 
closer  to  this  matter  than  I  am.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  he  Is  on  the  committee  which 
has  Jurisdiction,  does  plan  further  monitor- 
ing and  surveillance  of  the  act  and  possibly 
he  may  suggest  further  bearings  and  some 
further  action. 

Hesman.  Are  you  pleased  at  the  action  In 
bringing  It  to  court  now? 

Senator  Btro.  Well,  of  course,  this  Is  some- 
thing new.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  never 
done  this  before.  I  think  that  If  there  Is  evi- 
dence that  would  warrant  such  action,  of 
course,  It  ought  to  be  taken  to  the  courts  and 
the  Judgement  would  have  to  be  made  there. 
Herman.  The  usual  arg^ument  is  that  strict 
enforcement  of  the  rules  would  doom  a  great 
many  of  the  mines  In  your  state  and  cause 
a  good  deal  of  poverty. 

Senator  Btrd.  Well,  we  heard  those  argu- 
ments when  tbe  legislation  was  before  the 
Senate.  However,  It  passed  the  Senate  unanl- 
mo\isly,  as  I  refiall.  I  hope  that  It  wlU  not 
have  that  kind  of  Impact,  but  I  think  we 
have  to  act  In  the  Interests  of  safety. 

Walker.  Senator,  back  In  Washington,  as 
a  member  of  the  Rules  and  Administration 
Committee,  you  will  be  going  over  the  Presi- 
dent's goverimiental  reorganization  plan,  a 
part  of  the  revolution  1970.  Do  you  favor  re- 
organization as  presented  by  the  adminis- 
tration? 

Senator  Btrd.  I  favor  the  objective.  I  think 
In  theory  this  Is  good,  but  I  would  have  to  see 
a  road  map.  As  we  all  recall,  Mr.  Johnson 
proposed  a  Joining  of  tbe  Labor  and  the 
Commerce  Departments.  I  think  that  this 
proposal,  which  Mr.  Nixon  has  made,  per- 
haps comes  about  as  a  result  of  bis  growing 
knowledge  of  the  duplication  of  efforts  and 
programs  that  presently  exist  in  the  Federal 
Oovernment.  I  believe  that  serlovis  considera- 
tion ought  to  be  given  to  the  proposal.  I 
think  that  It  would  have  a  lot  of  repercus- 
sions In  many  areas  which  don't  show  on  the 
surface.  For  example,  I  think  that  It  wovild 
reach  into  the  committees  of  the  two 
houses  and  bring  about  qtilte  an  upheaval  in 
those  committees  and  revamping  and  re- 
structuring. So.  It  has  a  rugged  road  to 
travel,  but  X  think  we  ought  to  give  the 
President  every  consideration. 

Herman.  Are  you  sanguine?  Do  you  think 
that  these  various  committees  are  willing  to 
give  up  some  of  the  powers?  If  you  put  two 
departments  together,  you  can  have  only 
one  committee,  one  chairman.  Is  Congreaa 
likely  to  do  that? 

Senator  Btrd.  Well.  I  don't  think  It  con- 
fines itself  to  the  committees.  I  refer  to  the 
committees.  I  think  there  are  lobbies  and 
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there  kre  Interested  partlM  wltbln  tbe 
affected  agencies  themselves. 

HzKJCAN  And  Its  going  to  be  tough.  Thank 
you  very  much.  Senator  Byrd,  tor  being  with 
OS  on  Face  the  Nation.  Well  have  a  word 
about  next  week's  guests  In  a  moment. 

AwNotTNciar.  Today  on  Pace  the  Nation. 
Senator  Robert  Byrd,  Democrat  of  West 
Virginia,  was  Interviewed  by  CB8  News  cor- 
respondent Hal  Walker:  Hays  Oorey,  politi- 
cal correspondent  of  Time  Magazine,  and 
CBS    News    correspondent    George    Herman. 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  MUST  ACT 
NOW  TO  SAVE  US.  CITRUS  EX- 
PORTS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr  President, 
during  the  past  year  and  a  half  the  citrus 
growers  of  my  State  of  Arizona,  together 
with  our  neighbors  from  California,  have 
been  locked  in  a  monumental  struggle 
for  the  survival  of  a  giant  share  of  their 
$70  million  export  industry.  Thirty-flve 
percent  of  American  citrus  exports  and 
several  million  dollars  worth  of  the  U.S. 
balance-of- payments  surplus  have  been 
placed  in  total  Jeopardy  because  of  dis- 
crimination against  our  products  by  the 
world's  largest  citrus  Importing  area — 
the  European  Economic  Community. 
This  trade  malady  holds  such  ominous 
Implications  for  American  trade  policy 
in  general  that  I  believe  it  warrants  the 
immediate  attention  of  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  before  the  symptoms 
spread. 

What  has  happened  Is  this  The  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community,  which  is  per- 
haps the  world's  strongest  trading  bloc, 
has  granted  a  sizable  tariff  preferential 
to  four  major  competitors  of  U.S.  citrus 
growers,  but  has  not  extended  the  same 
treatment  to  U.S.  shipments.  In  August 
of  1969.  the  EEC  summarily  reduced  the 
tariff  on  citrus  commodities  imported 
from  Israel  and  Spain.  This  was  done 
without  the  authority  of  any  kind  of 
waiver  from  the  United  States  or  other 
affected  nations.  Then  in  October  of 
1970.  the  EEC  rubbed  this  abusive  con- 
duct in  our  faces  by  arbitrarily  extending 
the  preferential  duties  for  another  year. 

In  addition.  Tunisia  and  Morocco  have 
signed  agreements  with  the  EEC  under 
which  they.  too.  receive  preferential 
treatment  for  citrus  exports. 

The  result  is  that  oranges  and  lemons 
from  Tunisia  and  Morocco  are  subject  to 
only  20  percent  of  the  common  tariff  ap- 
plied to  citrus  products.  In  the  case  of 
Spain  and  Israel,  the  agreements  pro- 
vide for  the  pajrment  of  only  60  percent 
of  this  tariff.  In  other  words.  Morocco 
and  Tunisia  are  granted  an  80  percent 
tariff  preference  or  reduction  and  Spain 
and  Israel  are  given  a  40  percent  prefer- 
ence. 

Translated  into  monetary  figures,  this 
works  out  to  a  dirty  of  only  16  cents  per 
carton  on  shipments  from  Tunisia  and 
Morocco  and  48  cents  per  carton  on  ship- 
ments from  Spain  and  Israel.  Compare 
this,  if  you  wfll,  with  the  rate  on  U.S. 
citrus  products,  which  is  80  cents  per 
carton. 

Mr.  President,  this  places  American 
fresh  citrus  exports  in  an  almost  Impos- 
sible situation.  It  means  American  citrus 
shipped  to  Europe  must  compete  with 
oranges  and  lemons  which  enjoy  a  price 
advantage  of  as   much  as   64   cents   a 


crate  It  should  come  as  no  surprise  that 
the  impact  upon  exports  of  fresh  citnis 
fruits  from  Arizona  and  California  was 
immediate  and  drastic  with  the  loss  of 
over  two  and  a  quarter  million  dollars 
in  sales  within  months  after  the  tariff  re- 
ductions were  made  effective. 

This  is  an  atrocious  development,  and 
our  Government  should  take  strong 
measures  to  correct  It  without  delay. 
It  is  an  open  violation  of  the  basic  agree- 
ment which  governs  trade  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  EEC: 
and,  to  my  mind,  it  warrants  the  personal 
attention  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  President,  our  commerce  with  the 
six  Common  Market  countries  is  con- 
trolled by  the  agreement  known  as 
GATT — the  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade.  The  very  cornerstone  of 
GATT  is  article  I.  the  most-favored-na- 
tion  provision,  which  is  designed  to  as- 
sure that  when  a  preference  Is  given  to 
one  country  by  a  GATT  nation.  It  will 
automatically  be  granted  to  all  other 
GATT  parties. 

However,  the  most-favored-nation  doc- 
trine has  l)een  shunted  aside  by  the  EEC 
in  the  case  of  American  citrus  exports. 
The  EEC  is  acting  as  if  the  principle  of 
nondiscrimination  in  international  trade 
is  not  meant  for  U.S.  products. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  put  this  conflict 
in  its  correct  perspective.  What  is  at 
stake  is  not  merely  the  export  future  of 
a  single  American  industry,  although 
that  alone  Is  reason  enough  to  Justify  a 
display  of  backbone  by  the  U.S.  State 
Department. 

After  all.  we  are  talking  about  $30  mil- 
lion of  the  American  trade  balance. 
This  is  how  much  is  sold  to  th"  EEC 
coimtries  each  year  by  the  growers  in 
Arizona  and  California.  The  present  level 
of  these  exports  is  385,400  metric  ton.s 
of  fresh  citrus,  or  27  percent  of  the 
entire  American  fresh  cltnis  exoorts. 

This  is  a  trade  which  has  been  stead- 
ily and  carefully  developed  over  a  period 
of  nearly  a  half  century.  It  is  a  market 
which  Is  supplied  by  12.500  citrus  grow- 
ers In  Arizona  and  California.  And  it  is 
an  industry  which  supports  almost  40.000 
US.  citizen  employees.  No  foreign  con- 
tract workers  are  used. 

Therefore,  standing  on  its  own  merits, 
the  Arizona-California  trade  effort  de- 
serves the  vigorous  support  of  the  U.S. 
Government.  But  beyond  the  interests 
of  this  one  industry,  there  looms  a  clear 
challenge  to  the  entire  U.S.  industrial 
and  agricultural  export  community.  The 
whole  spectrum  of  America's  trade  posi- 
tion is  at  stake. 

Here  is  why.  If  the  EEC  can  openly  dis- 
criminate against  oranges  and  lemons, 
then  It  can  discriminate  against  any 
other  item  whether  it  is  industrial  or 
agricultural.  Automobi'es,  aircraft,  elec- 
tronic equipment,  apples,  pears — you 
name  it.  They  will  all  be  fair  game  once 
the  precedent  is  established  that  the 
United  States  will  not  enforce  its  trad- 
ing rights. 

While  the  dollar  amount  of  citrus  ex- 
ports may  not  be  so  large  as  that  of  seme 
other  commodities,  this  fact  serves  to 
emphasiee  the  Importance  of  the  cttrus 
problem  If  the  United  States  cannot  ob- 
tain equal  treatment  for  Itself  on  a  com- 
modity which  the  EEC  does  not  itself 
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produce  in  any  significant  quantity  and 
in  a  case  where  the  dollar  amount  of 
American  exports  is  relatively  small,  how 
can  we  ever  expect  to  win  fair  terms 
when  the  problem  concerns  a  high  dollar 
commodity  or  one  produced  extensively 
in  the  EEC. 

By  allowing  the  EEC  to  run  roughshod 
over  one  American  commodity  in  this 
instance,  we  will  be  putting  each  and 
every  one  of  our  trade  Items  on  the 
block — to  be  hacked  away  at  the  whim 
of  the  EEC. 

What  is  more,  there  may  be  even 
greater  risks  Involved  than  the  danger  to 
U.S.  export  markets.  According  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States: 

The  entire  International  system  of  multi- 
lateral, reciprocal  and  non-discrlmlnatlng 
trading  relationships,  so  painstakingly  built 
up  for  the  past  thirty  years.  Is  In  jeopcu'dy. 

The  national  chamber  further  con- 
tends: 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  not  only  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States  are  at  stake, 
but  those  of  all  trading  countrlee. 

These  views  are  set  forth  in  the  recent 
report  drafted  by  a  special  National 
Chamber  Task  Force  on  United  States- 
EEX:;  Relations  and  bear  out  my  position 
on  the  vital  need  for  strong  initiatives  by 
the  United  States  In  support  of  Amer- 
ican products. 

As  one  who  backs  a  policy  of  free  trade 
accompanied  by  the  expansion  of  our 
own  exports,  I  feel  it  is  incumbent  upon 
our  Government  to  assure  American 
business  that  both  sides  of  the  trade 
avenues  will  be  kept  open.  It  Is  to  the 
credit  of  the  Arizona-California  citrus 
producers  that  this  crisis  has  not  backed 
them  into  a  position  of  demanding  the 
erection  of  protective  tariffs  aroimd 
America's  borders.  The  citrus  growers 
are  export  minded,  not  protectionist 
oriented. 

But  every  law  of  equity  requires  That 
if  an  American  industry  is  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  challenge  of  free  competition 
within  its  own  market,  then  it  should  be 
allowed  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with 
other  producers  in  foreign  markets. 
There  must  be  reciprocity  in  order  for  a 
successful  and  thriving  world  trade  to 
exist. 

The  answer  is  obvious.  The  United 
States  must  convince  the  EEC  it  is  com- 
mitted to  obtaining  nondiscriminatory 
treatment  for  American  export  com- 
modities. To  this  end,  I  recommend  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  himself  should 
participate  by  instructing  all  UJS.  em- 
bassies in  the  six  EEC  member  countries 
to  increase  their  efforts  on  behalf  of 
equality  for  American  citrus  products. 

A  better  opportunity  could  not  be  at 
hand  for  an  effective  US.  move  than  the 
one  now  before  us.  It  is  reported  the  EEC 
will  meet  on  the  15th  of  this  month  to 
consider  the  citrus  export  conflict.  What 
better  occasion  could  there  be  for  these 
nations  to  be  made  aware  of  the  intense 
feeling  by  the  US.  Government  that  the 
same  preference  given  to  other  third 
country  citrus  products  shall  be  given 
promptly  and  unconditionally  to  Arizona 
and  California  ritms  products  as  well. 
Accordingly,  I  call  upon  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  to  take  all  ap- 
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nropriate  steps  within  their  power  to  as- 
sure the  EEC  will  admit  American  citrus 
commodities  on  equal  terms  with  those 
of  the  most  favored  nation.  This  is  not 
simply  commanded  by  elementary  jus- 
tice: it  is  compelled  by  international  law. 


INTERVIEW  OP  FORMER  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE MILES  CLAYTON  ALL- 
GOOD,  OF  ALABAMA 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  one  of  Ala- 
bama's most  beloved  and  distinguished 
sons  Is  a  close  personal  friend  of  mine. 
He  is  former  Representative  Miles  Clay- 
ton Allfood.  who  on  February  22.  1971, 
will  be ^  years  of  age.  Representative 
Allgood  r^ains  an  active  and  alert  par- 
ticipant ana  observer  of  current  social 
and  political  trends.  Recently.  Repre- 
sentative Allgood  attracted  considerable 
Interest  by  reason  of  newspaper  inter- 
views serialized  by  the  Fort  Payne.  Ala.. 
Times -Journal.  These  interviews  have 
special  appeal  because  they  reflect  anec- 
dotes and  insights  gathered  from  the 
perspective  of  a  full  life  characterized 
by  public  service  and  an  extraordinarily 
broad  range  of  experience. 

Mr.  President,  a  brief  resume  of  Rep- 
resentative Allgood's  experience  in  pub- 
lic life  provides  the  source  of  the  great 
interest  aroused  In  his  accounts  of  per- 
sonal participation  in  Important  pohtlcal. 
cultural,  and  economic  events  during  and 
after  his  service  In  Congress. 

Representative  Miles  Clayton  Allgood 
is  a  native  of  Blount  County,  Ala.,  bom 
February  22.  1878.  He  attended  the  com- 
mon schools  of  his  native  county  and 
graduated  from  State  Normal  College  at 
Florence.  Ala.,  in  1898.  From  that  time 
until  his  retirement  from  public  life  In 
1943,  he  taught  school  in  Bloiuit  County; 
served  as  its  tax  assessor;  on  the  State 
democratic  executive  committee;  as 
county  agricultural  demonstration 
agent:  State  auditor  of  Alabama;  State 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Indus- 
tries; delegate  from  Alabama  to  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  at  San 
Francisco,  1920;  and  was  elected  to  the 
68th  Congress  where  he  served  with  dis- 
tinction from  March  4,  1923,  to  January 
3.  1935.  He  then  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Farm  Security  Administration  until 
he  retired  from  public  life  on  December 
1,1943. 

Mr.  President  with  the  foregoing  back- 
ground information  in  mind,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  one  of  the  serialized 
interviews  with  Representative  Allgood 
which  appeared  in  the  Fort  Payne,  Ala., 
Times-Journal  on  October  13.  1970,  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  Invite  all  who 
may  be  Interested  In  pure  Americana  to 
read  this  delightful  account  from  the 
memories  of  my  good  friend.  Representa- 
tive Miles  Clayton  Allgood. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  interview 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Congressman   Alixsood   Looks   at  tki   Past 

There  was  very  little  money  In  Blount 
County  and  Dr.  Allgood  would  take  anything 
his  patients  could  spare.  Back  then  bogs  were 
"Plney  woods  Rooters"  and  were  hogs  with 
long  noses  Some  folks  said,  "The  bogs  could 
drink  molasses  out  of  a  Jug."  These  hogs  were 
bard  to  fatten  and  It  took  a  BIO  hog  to  weigh 


150  pounds.  A  sow  was  sold  by  the  number  of 
pigs  she  had.  If  she  had  eight  pigs  the  sow 
brought  88. 

Miles  C.  Allgood  In  1904  attended  the 
World's  Fair  at  St.  Louis.  Missouri  where  he 
saw  hogs  that  weighed  500-«00  pounds.  The 
enthused  young  man  went  back  home  and 
ordered  a  registered  Duroc  bred  sow  from 
Tennessee.  The  sow  came  by  express  and  AU- 
good  turned  her  loose  In  the  lot.  Soon  Dr. 
Allgood  came  down  to  see  what  his  son  had 
bought.  He  looked  at  the  sow  and  said.  "That 
Is  a  fine  hog." 

Young  Allgood  from  past  experience  knew 
what  his  father  was  going  to  ask  next.  Dr. 
Allgood  asked.  "What  did  she  cost  you?" 

Miles  replied.  "Thlrty-slx  dollars  and  thir- 
ty-six cents  laid  down." 

To  that  exotic  price.  Dr.  Allgood  said. 
"You've  gone  hog  wild!" 

But  the  sow  brought  seven  pigs.  The  runt 
Miles  gave  to  his  father.  Dr.  Allgood  fattened 
the  runt  which  became  nice  size.  Young 
Miles  noticed  it  wasn't  long  before  his  father 
was  bringing  his  friends  up  to  the  lot  to  see 
the  hog.  When  Dr.  Allgood  had  the  hog 
slaughtered  It  weighed  over  400  pounds  and 
made  a  can  of  lard. 

Miles  went  into  the  registered  Duroc  hog 
business.  He  exhibited  his  hogs  at  the  State 
Pairs  in  Birmingham.  Montgomery  and  Mo- 
bile in  1910  and  won  the  prize  for  the  Cham- 
pionship Duroc  Boar  In  the  State. 

Young  Miles  feels  It  was  this  record  aa  a 
hog  grower  that  caused  J.  T.  Watt.  State 
Agriculture  Agent  to  appoint  him  as  an  Ag- 
riculture Demonstration  Agent  for  Blount 
County.  He  was  Agriculture  Demonstration 
Agent  for  Blount  County  three  years.  Then 
was  appointed  District  Agent  and  young  All- 
good  put  on  a  "cover  crop  campaign"  In  sev- 
eral counties  in  North  Alabama.  One  of  the 
counties  was  Limestone  which  today  Is  one 
of  the  leading  livestock  producing  counties 
in  Alabama. 

In  1920  Allgood  was  going  to  make  some 
money  In  sorghum.  He  paid  $260  for  a  sor- 
ghum mill  -nd  sowed  10  acres  in  cane.  The 
cans  were  10  cents  each.  Came  the  harvest- 
ing— and  sorghum  was  only  15  cents!  Allgood 
had  paid  10  cents  for  the  cans ! 

In  the  wind  up,  Allgood  lost  a  $1,000  in  his 
Sorghum  venture  and  had  to  sell  40  acres 
of  land  to  settle  up.  With  a  slight  grin.  All- 
good  said,  "I  didn't  plant  sorghum  the  next 
year." 

When  Allgood  was  Tax  Assessor  each  fam- 
ily was  allowed  two  cows  and  calves  without 
taxation  but  yearlings  were  taxable.  He  was 
talking  to  a  man  one  day  and  asked  him,  "Do 
you  have  any  yearlings?" 

He  replied,  "H— ,  No!"  then  told  of  his 
reason  why. 

"Years  ago,"  he  said,  "I  had  a  yecu-ling  to  get 
out  of  my  pasture  into  a  neighbors'  pasture. 
We  got  into  a  lawsuit  and  the  case  was  taken 
from  the  Justice  Court  to  the  County  Ootirt, 
from  County  Court  to  Circuit  Court  from 
Clrctilt  Court  to  the  Alabama  Supreme  Cotirt. 
I  wound  up  with  court  costs,  witnesses  cost 
and  lawyers  cost — $600  and  every  time  I  hear 
a  yearling  bellow  it  makes  me  mad." 

Allgood  served  from  1908  till  1910  on  the 
State  Democrat  Executive  Committee.  He  be- 
came State  Auditor  In  1914  and  served  until 
1918.  In  1916,  Allgood  went  to  Washington, 
DC.  with  a  group.  He  asked  Senator  Bank- 
head  to  see  If  he  could  get  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  to  welcome  them.  Bankhead  complied 
with  the  request. 

President  WUson  greeted  the  group  shaking 
hands  with  aU  60  of  them. 

The  State  Auditor's  office  was  right  across 
from  the  office  where  Willie  Randall  Fox  was 
a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners 
for  Teachers'  Certificates.  And  the  two  met. 

Miss  Fox  was  the  daughter  of  David  C.  Fox 
born  In  Bay  Mlnnette,  and  Annie  Randall  of 
Mobile.  The  Poxes  were  living  In  Montgomery 
and  Mr.  Fox  was  a  conductor  on  the  IAN 
Railroad. 


Miles  and  WUlle  Randall  Fox  were  later 
married  in  the  Holy  Comforter  Episcopal 
Church  In  Montgomery.  And  although,  per- 
haps the  young  bride  hadn't  realized  it,  her 
husband  was  destined  to  receive  many  honors 
in  the  political  world. 

AUgood  was  elected  as  a  delegate  at  large 
from  his  native  state  to  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Convention  in  San  Francisco  in  1920. 
At  the  time  he  was  serving  as  State  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture  and  Industries.  In 
1922,  Miles  C.  Allgood  r»n  for  Congress  from 
his  district  and  was  elected. 

Soon  after  entering  Congress,  Allgood 
sought  advice  from  Bill  Bankhead  who  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Irrlgatlcn  and  Recla- 
mation Committee  for  many  years  before  be- 
coming speaker  of  the  House.  Bankhead  ad- 
vised Allgood  to  apply  for  a  place  on  thU 
conmilttee  and  Allgood  followed  his  advice, 
later  becoming  Chairman  of  the  Irrigation 
and  Reclamation  committee. 

A  proposed  canal  from  a  lake  in  Idaho  to 
the  Columbia  River  Basin  was  one  of  the 
Ideas  of  Irrigating  the  Columbia  River  basin 
which  comprised  a  million  acres.  Another 
Idea  was  to  dam  the  Columbia  River  at  Grand 
Coulee  Falls.  In  1930  Allgood  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Irrigation  and  Reclamation 
committee  were  Invited  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerces  of  Idaho,  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton to  visit  their  section. 

The  group  went  by  train  and  then  the  rest 
of  the  way  to  the  Grand  Coulee  Falls  In  cars. 
The  last  speaker  on  the  platform  was  Allgood, 
Congressman  from  Alabama.  He  spoke  elo- 
quently near  the  end  of  his  talk,  Allgood 
said,  "Here  is  the  place  to  get  the  water  to 
Irrigate  a  million  acres  to  make  the  land  pro- 
duce like  the  very  garden  of  Eden  and  gen- 
erate more  electricity  than  Is  being  generated 
on  any  other  river  in  our  country.  Here  Is  the 
place  for  the  dam." 

Prom  12-15,000  people  had  gathered  at  the 
Grand  Coulee  Falls  and  after  Miles  C.  All- 
good's  speech,  the  Band  began  to  play  "Dixie." 
In  the  ensuing  minutes  of  hand  shaking  All- 
good  almost  missed  his  train.  The  train  had 
left  the  station  but  Allgood  was  taken  in  an 
automobile  across  country  to  Intercept  the 
train.  The  man  taking  Allgood  got  out  and 
flagged  the  train  down. 

The  Coulee  Dam  was  constructed  and  mil- 
lions of  acres  were  Irrigated.  In  November  of 
1932  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  caUed 
Allgood  to  Warm  Springs  in  Georgia.  He 
wanted  the  Alabama  Congressman  to  tell 
him  something  to  do  to  help  the  southern 
farmer.  Allgood  pointed  out  that  cotton  was 
the  southern  farmers'  main  money  crop.  "The 
farmer  has  to  buy  fertlllz«r  every  year. 
Mtuscle  Shoals,"  said  Allgood,  "was  built  by 
the  United  States  government  to  furnish 
nitrate  for  munitions  in  time  of  war  and  fer- 
tilizer and  power  in  peacetime.  We  have  been 
at  peace  thirteen  years  and  not  a  sack  of 
fertilizer  has  been  produced  and  ninety  per 
cent  of  our  farm  homes  are  without  light 
and  the  machinery  is  rusting  out." 

Seated  on  the  porch  of  his  home  on  the 
mountain  top,  the  now  elderly  Congressman, 
paused  In  his  talk,  then  he  said,  "If  the 
United  States  hadn't  perfected  the  atom 
bomb  and  Hitler  had  perfected  It  first  our 
main  cities,  millions  of  Uvee  would  have  suf- 
focated, those  left  wotUd  be  a  providence  of 
Germany.  The  United  States  owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Roosevelt  that  we  will  never  be 
able  to  pay.  If  Roosevelt  hadn't  produced  the 
atom  bomb  when  he  did  Germany  would 
have,  because  Hitler's  scientists  had  th« 
know-how,  had  they  beat  us  to  It,  Hitler 
would  have  destroyed  millions  of  Uvea 
throughout  the  nation  and  we  would  be 
under  the  heel  of  the  German  ruler. 

Hitler  destroyed  the  Uvea  of  four  million 
jews." 

Later  President  Roosevelt's  secretary.  Mar- 
vin McEntlre.  called  Allgood  from  Albany, 
New  York,  to  Invite  him  to  go  with  a  party 
to  visit  and  Inspect  the  Muscle  Shoals  prop- 
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anieB.  AUgood.  SeoAtor  LiaMr  HiU.  Oliver, 
Almon  from  Alshoma  were  also  la  the  p*rty 
on  the  special  train  through  Virginia  and 
Tenneeeee  to  Alabama. 

The  greatest  accomplUhment  Congreas- 
man  Allgood  performed  perhaps  w«a  bringing 
Preatdect  Rooeevelt  to  Alabama  to  vUlt  Mus- 
cle Shoals  and  the  Tennessee  River.  It  re- 
sulted la  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
bUl. 

A  prized  letter  of  the  Honorable  AUgood 
,was  one  dated:  April  18.  1934  and  beaded: 
The  White  House,  WaHUngton  and  reada. 
"My  dear  Mr.  Congressooan :  Thanks  for  your 
letter  of  April  14th  with  Its  friendly  expres- 
sions. 

Knowing  yoxur  deep  Interest  In  the  develop- 
ment of  Muscle  ShocOs.  I  am  counting  on 
your  continued  loyalty  and  constructive  sup- 
port In  the  further  development  of  this  great 
project.  Very  sincerely  yours,  "this  was  type- 
written, but  below  the  president  had  penned 
"I  hope  to  visit  the  Tennessee  Valley  In  the 
autumn  and  I  shall  look  forward  to  having 
you  accompany  me."  (The  copy  of  letter  Is 
from  the  papers  of  Franklin  D.  Rooeevelt  In 
the  PranlUln  O.  Roosevelt  Library.) 

At  the  time  In  1033  that  Senator  Norrls 
Introduced  President  Roosevelt's  TVA  Bill  In 
the  Senate  •  •  •  was  a  member  of  the  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committee  and  Introduced  It  In 
the  House. 

Congressman  AUgood  was  In  Congress 
twelve  years,  from  March  4,  1933  until  Jan- 
uary 3.  1935. 

It  Is  said  that  Congressman  AUgood's  rid- 
ing with  President  Roosevelt  In  his  private 
car.  pointing  out  the  potential  spots  for  de- 
veloping hydro-electric  power  brought  pros- 
perity to  this  whole  region.  It  Is  said  that 
creating  TVA  in  this  area  AUgood  did  more 
than  any  other  man  to  Introduce  and  devel- 
ope  hydro-electric  power  to   America. 

AUgood  served  as  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Farm  Security  Administration  in 
Washington  from  September  4.  1936  until  be 
retired  December  1,  1943. 

Congressman  and  Mrs.  AUgood  have  two 
sons.  Miles  C.  AUgood,  Jr..  who  Is  City  En- 
gineer for  Ocean  City,  Maryland  and  also 
serves  as  the  City  Manager  su3d  Dr.  WUllam 
D.  AUgood  who  Is  a  Dentist  In  Fort  Payne. 
Dr.  Allgood  married  Janece  Johnson  of  Hen- 
agar  and  a  daughter.  Mary  Pox  AUgood.  Mary 
Is  Mrs.  Peter  C.  Boisseau.  her  husband  Is  an 
Aeronautical  Engineer.  The  Bolsseaus  live  In 
Lee  Hall,  Virginia,  a  part  of  Newport  News 
and  have  four  children. 

While  Congressman  AUgood  was  In  Con- 
gress, during  the  depression  his  district  did 
not  have  a  CC  Camp.  He  found  out  Congres- 
sional District  number  seven  In  Oeorgla 
had  two  CC.  Camps.  He  personally  went  to 
see  President  Roosevelt  and  told  him  about 
the  situation.  President  Roosevelt  took  a  pad 
and  ordered  the  man  In  charge  of  the  CC. 
Camps  to  transfer  one  to  AUgoods'  district. 

Rooeevelt  asked.  "What  county  do  you 
want  the  CC.  Camp  located  In?  ' 

Allgood  replied.  "DeKalb  County." 

"The  CC.  Boys  cleaned  DeSoto  Park."  said 
Allgood.  "and  the  Orst  reforestation  was  In 
the  Sand  Mountain  section." 

While  AUgood  was  campaigning  for  Con- 
gress one  fall  he  spent  the  night  In  Mentone 
at  Hal  Howe's  Hotel.  The  Congressman  was 
suffering  from  a  severe  atcack  of  hay  fever. 
His  head  cleared  up  and  next  morning  was 
feelLQg  fine. 

"Hal  Howe."  said  AUgood.  "was  a  smart 
'Yankee  that  came  to  this  section  with  a 
side  show.  He  married  a  fine  mountain  girl 
and  located  here  at  Mentone.  Re  had  a  fine 
sense  of  humor. 

"Allgood,"  he  said,  "You  ought  to  buy  you  a 
lot  and  build  you  a  home  at  Mentone" 
"Who's  got  a  lot?"  AUgood  asked  Howe.  "I 
have."  Howe  replied. 

Allgood  purchased  a  lot  and  built  a  home 
on  the  mountain  at  Mentone.  This  was  in 


1934.  And  after  be  retired.  Congressman  and 
Mrs.  Allgood,  made  their  home  on  the  moun- 
tain. 

AUgood  Is  a  member  of  the  Southern  Meth- 
odist Church.  He  Joined  the  church.  Sbllob, 
at  the  age  of  nine  and  his  membership  Is 
stlU  there.  He  Is  an  associate  member  of 
Valley  Head  Methodist  Church  and  the  Men- 
tone  Methodist  Church.  He  occasionally  at- 
tends services  at  other  churches.  Mrs.  AUgood 
Is  a  member  of  St.  Phillip  Kplsoopal  Church 
In  Fort  Payne.  The  Allgoods'  son,  Dr.  Allgood 
Is  a  Lay  Reader  at  St  Phillip  Episcopal 
Cburcb. 

AUgood  Is  a  life  member  of  the  Masonic 
Lodge  at  Oadsden  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  party.  Mrs.  Allgood  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Valley  Head  Woman's  Club. 

The  years  have  gone  by  since  Miles  C.  AU- 
good was  born  at  Chepoeltopec — now  All- 
good — when  be  was  la.  a  neighbor.  Mrs.  S.  T. 
Burnett  entertained  a  visitor  who  was  a  for- 
tune teller.  The  fortune  teller  told  AUgood 
that  he  would  lead  a  good  life.  "You."  she 
said,  "will  live  to  be  very  old  and  will  engage 
In  work  which  will  carry  you  far  away  from 
home.  After  many  years  of  serrlce  you  wlU  re- 
turn home  In  your  old  age  to  become  a  fa- 
mous person" 

Allgood  Jogs  from  one  to  two  miles  a  day. 
He  cultivates  a  garden  which  Just  now  has 
some  tender  greens  In  It.  He  plays  Shu/Be 
Board  and  doesn't  stay  Idle.  Of  late.  Con- 
gressman AUgood  has  been  receiving  Invita- 
tions to  speak  on  several  radio  and  TV  sta- 
tions. 

His  great  desire  Is  to  see  world  peace.  He 
believes  that  there  will  be  Southerners  on 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  On  the 
rioting  students.  Congressman  Allgood  said. 
"I  think  the  school  should  go  back  to  teach- 
ing patriotism  and  love  of  their  country. 
We've  got  the  best  country  In  the  world! 
Thousands  of  the  younger  generation  don't 
appreciate  It 

"I  think  the  lives  of  this  generation  has 
been  too  easy.  The  discipline  In  the  home  In 
many  Instances  Is  broken  down.  One  mar- 
riage out  of  every  four  ends  In  divorce.  There 
are  thousands  and  thousands  of  children  In 
these  divorced  homes. 

The  sunlight  flitters  through  the  trees.  The 
afternoon  Is  fast  becoming  early  evening.  The 
trees  in  the  Allgoods'  yard,  mostly  apple,  the 
trees  up  on  the  hUlslde  are  beginning  to  put 
on  the  appearance  of  early  dusk. 

The  slender  man  continued,  "The  parents 
are  falling  to  control  their  children  and 
they've  made  life  too  easy  for  them,  letting 
them  run  wild,  smoke,  drink  and  carouse 
around  the  drop  out  of  school  with  the  result 
we  ve  got  hippies  by  the  thousands." 

AUgood  touched  a  moment  on  Integration, 
If  the  Negro  race  and  the  people  that  have 
brought  on  Integration  claim  that  all  they 
want  for  the  Negro  Is  equal  opportunities  for 
education — if  Congress  would  appropriate 
sufficient  money  to  build  Negro  schools,  col- 
leges and  Universities  where  they  are  needed 
and  educate  Negro  teachers  to  the  highest  de- 
gree such  as  Masters  degree  to  teach  tbem — 
trtules.  educate  them  at  law.  trades,  arts — 
so  they  would  have  equal  facilities  every  way 
with  the  white  race — It  seems  to  me  It  would 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

"If  I  was  In  Congress  I'd  advocate  ruch  a 
measure  and  require  the  Negro  teacher  to 
teach  negro  children  and  the  white  teacher 
white  children. 

"The  white  race  has  sufficient  schools,  col- 
leges and  Universities.  All  It  would  take 
would  be  appropriations  for  the  Negro  race. 
I  think  this  would  stop  the  marching,  the 
rioting,  the  burning,  the  looting,  the  mur- 
der and  the  hatred  between  the  races. 

"We  have  spent  billions  on  highways 
(which  I  supported) .  We  now  have  a  splendid 
systeui  of  highways  and  can  cut  down  on 
highway  approprlaUons.  We  have  spent  bU- 
lions  on  Lunar  Explorations.  The  Russians 


are  sending  airships  to  the  moon  that  ars 
radio  controlled  with  no  one  on  board  with 
no  rtak  of  life  and  at  greatly  reduced  expense. 
I  would  like  to  see  Congress  reduce  highway 
and  moon  appropriations  by  billions  of  doi. 
lars  and  appropriate  money  to  the  ^dsnl 
Educational  Department  for  separate  educa- 
tion of  White  and  Negro  chUdren,  students 
In  colleges.  Universities,  arts  and  trade 
schools.  Japan  Is  prospering  and  maklog 
great  economic  advancement.  Japan  educate* 
every  pupil  to  work  In  some  trade  or  profes- 
sion so  they  wUl  be  self  supporting  and  bring 
wealth  to  Japan. 

"I  would  grant  scholarships  to  pupils  who's 
ancestors  came  from  foreign  countries  for 
them  to  go  to  colleges  and  Universities  in 
their  mother  countries  to  study  economies 
and  then  make  reports  to  the  Department 
of  CoDunerce  and  committee  on  foreign  af- 
fairs— send  Negroes  to  Africa  and  requlw 
them  to  compare  conditions  of  Negroes  thaie 
with  conditions  in  the  U5-A.  The  youth,  es- 
pecially of  the  United  States  are  Ignorant  of 
the  tragic  living  conditions  In  most  foreign 
countries. 

"T  do  believe  the  Negro  teachers  should 
teach  negro  chUdren.  white  teachers  white 
ohUdren.  Fve  prayed  over  this — it  has  both- 
ered Boe.  I  am  now  an  old  man— I'm  like  my 
old  great-grandfather  back  In  South  Caro- 
lina— he  was  seriously  Ul  in  1864  nearlng  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War.  His  neighbors  came 
to  see  him  and  they  were  telling  of  the  deaths 
of  members  of  their  families.  My  great-grand- 
father told  his  wife  to  ask  them  to  please  not 
mention  the  war.  be  didn't  want  to  hear  the 
oad  occurrences  of  his  neighbors. 

"Alabama  has  been  good  to  me.  I  appointed 
Leonard  Bradshaw  Southerland  to  the  Naval 
Academy  In  1937.  He  became  a  Rear  Admiral 
and  was  serving  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  car- 
rier— he  was  killed  on  November  16.  1968.  I 
appointed  Richard  Hunt  to  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy and  also  Austin  Keith  to  West  Point  but 
his  father  became  lU  and  be  couldn't  go. 

"Back  to  the  Integration  problem— Con- 
gress should  take  charge  and  settle  the  In- 
tegration problem  I  would  like  to  see  peace- 
sweet  peace  between  the  races  In  my  last 
(lays  here  on  God's  footstool." 

By  now  signs  of  night  approaching  were 
visible  as  a  lovely  mist  began  to  settle  on 
the  trees,  the  shrubs  and  the  bright  sun- 
shine was  changing  into  early  sunset.  The 
Allgoods  brown  dog  was  quiet. 

"I  would  like  to  see  Congress  authortre 
Federal  Commissions  of  education  to  take 
over  the  education  of  our  children  and  re- 
lieve cities,  counties  and  states  of  their 
duties.  I  would  grant  scholarships  to  pupils 
who's  ancestors  came  from  countries  for  ihem 
to  go  to  colleges  and  Universities  In  their 
mother  countries — and  compare  with  the 
conditions  they  have  here — I  do  beUeve  the 
Negro  teachers  and  Educators  would  approve 
the  Government  educating  their  race."  The 
distinguished  man  repeated.  "I  would  like 
to  see  peace  between  the  races." 

This  man.  Miles  C.  AUgood  bom  In  another 
era.  has  lived  In  the  changing  Twentieth 
Century  using  great  wisdom  as  the  yean 
came,  eeelng  what  was  needed  for  the  world 
to  go  on  and  having  courage  and  the  know- 
how  to  flght  without  ceasing  to  get  what  was 
needed  for  his  beloved  United  States.  Now. 
with  (hopefully)  other  men  able  and  cou- 
rageous and  with  wisdom  to  carry  on.  Miles 
C.  Allgood  wants  to  enjoy  the  years  of  retire- 
ment— to  garden — to  Jog  In  the  early  morn- 
ing. 

And  to  have  the  pleasure  of  the  remem- 
brance by  others  of  his  years  In  his  state 
and  cong^ress  He  treasures  letters  from  Sens- 
tors.  Congressmen,  representatives  and  pres- 
idents. He  speaks  with  great  respect  of  many 
friends.  Senator  Lister  HUl.  Senator  John 
Sparkman.  Senator  Norrls.  Senator  Carl  Hay- 
den.  Congressman  Jim  Allen,  Congressman 
Tom  BevU  who  recently  AUgoods'  record  in 
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the  Congressional  Record,  and  many  other 
outstanding  Senators,  Congressmen,  Presi- 
dents. Governors. 

Maybe  the  wisdom  of  this  man  on  the 
mountain  at  Mentone  on  Integration  wlU 
rsacb  through  to  someone  in  high  power 
tad  Congress  will  take  charge  and  settle  this 
pioblem  and  let  there  be  peace  between  the 
races. 

liiUes  Clayton  Allgood.  like  so  many  has 
added  to  the  progress  of  our  great  nation 
with  their  services  to  their  state,  their  coun- 
try, given  unselfishly  with  thoughts  for  their 
fellowman. 


SENATOR  RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  a  very 
good  and  appropriate  editorial  concern- 
ing our  beloved  and  departed  colleague. 
Senator  Richard  Russell  was  published 
In  the  Minot,  N.  Dak.,  Daily  News  of  Jan- 
uary 26. 

The  editorial  places  Senator  Russell's 
contributions  to  our  Nation  in  proper 
perspective  and  pays  well  deserved  trib- 
ute to  him  as  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ed- 
itorial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

SrNATOR  RtJSSELL — A  Qrkat  Man 

Along  with  the  many  who  have  praised 
him,  we  pay  our  respects  most  sincerely  to 
the  memory  of  Sen.  Richard  Russell  of  Geor- 
gia. 

We  agree  with  the  sentiments  of  Sen.  Mil- 
ton R.  Young  of  North  Dakota,  a  long-time 
friend  and  admirer,  that  "ours  Is  a  greater 
nation  because  of  Senator  Russell." 

It  Is  hard  for  some  single-purposed  people 
of  the  present  era  of  crusading  for  good 
causes  to  understand  how  a  man  could  be 
called  a  great  American  who  for  years  led 
the  forces  In  Congress  who  opposed  national 
Civil  Rights  legislation.  Anyone  who  offers 
a  tribute  to  Senator  Russell  of  Georgia  must 
take  this  fact  Into  account,  and  explain 
that  many  a  notable  statesman  In  the  his- 
tory of  this  country  has  been  proved  either 
wrong  or  a  defender  of  the  losing  side  on 
some  Important  cause:  but  despite  that  fact 
has  contributed  mightily  to  the  nation's  san- 
ity and  strength. 

Senator  Ruasell  was  not  a  hypocrite.  He 
was  a  man  whose  Integrity  was  unimpeach- 
able, whose  humanltarlanlsm  could  not  be 
questioned,  and  whose  dedication  to  the 
Colon  and  to  the  two-party  system,  and  to 
the  constitutional  system  of  government,  was 
an  earnest  devotion.  He  was  a  true  lover  of 
America,  a  believer  In  Its  destiny,  and  he 
understood  the  sources  of  the  nation's 
strength.  He  conceived  our  system  of  govern- 
ment as  "a  dual  system  of  sovereign  states 
in  an  Indestructible  union"  and  in  his  mind 
and  understanding  of  It  this  was  no  shallow 
conception;  It  was  fundamental. 

He  loved  the  Senate  In  which  he  served  so 
many  years.  To  him  It  was  unthinkable  that 
the  Senate  should  allow  Itself  a  posture  of 
contributing  to  an  Image  of  U.S.  weakness 
abroad,  and  to  an  Image  of  national  dis- 
unity. In  time  of  war  or  other  national  emer- 
gency. He  possessed,  and  exemplified,  that 
Southern  mystique  so  Important  to  our  na- 
tion, which  enables  Southerners  to  rise  to 
national  occasion  and  subordinate  their  per- 
ional  and  even  sectional  Interest  at  times  to 
«&  overriding  concern  for  the  Union  and  sup- 
port for  the  institi^tlons  of  national  govern- 
ment Part  of  the  mystique  Is  the  Intuition 
w  when  It  Is  essential  that  this  be  done. 
Again  and  again  we  have  to  take  off  our  hats 
to  Southern  gentlemen  for  putting  the  na- 
tion and  Its  government  first. 


It  may  be  argued  that  It  Is  one  thing  to  be 
devoted  to  the  federal  form  of  government  In 
time  of  need  and  quite  another,  perhaps,  to 
discern  and  be  right  on  the  great  domestic 
Issues  of  social  Justice  which  call  for  correc- 
tive action.  Sometimes  the  young  Northern 
senators,  so  disdainful  of  Southerners,  have 
been  right  on  the  urgencies  of  Justice,  even 
when  the  Northern  practice  of  justice  has 
been  far  from  exemplary.  These  young  liberal 
senators,  who  talk  so  righteously,  yet  often 
acoompUsh  so  little,  often  promoting  them- 
selves more  than  their  causes,  might  take  a 
leaf  from  Senator  RtisseU's  handbook.  If  they 
did  their  homework  as  well  as  he  did,  and  If 
they  studied  the  system  and  made  use  of  Its 
necessary  rules  of  procediue — Instead  of 
stomping  their  feet  with  Impatience — their 
achievements  might  be  more  worthy  of  re- 
spect. 

It  is  always  easier  to  climb  on  the  band- 
wagon of  national  minority  groups,  and  be  a 
righteous  apostle  of  change,  than  to  persuade 
a  majority.  In  times  when  minority  causes 
are  rampant,  someone  has  to  have  the  pa- 
tience to  represent  the  majority,  and  give 
step  by  step  leadership,  and  sometimes  a 
measure  of  protection,  to  the  reluctant  who 
are  on  the  road  to  change  and  don't  know  It 
or  can't  accept  It.  Besides,  there  are  stubborn 
verities  In  the  art  of  representative  govern- 
ment which  redhot  reform  movements  are 
likely  to  disregard. 


ices  which  otherwise  might  not  be  avail- 
able. The  TMCA  is  appreciated.  It  is  re- 
spected, and  It  deserves  our  support. 


THE  YMCA  IS  HERE  AND  NOW 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
time  when  we  frequently  hear  that  tra- 
ditional institutions  in  our  coimtry  are 
reaching  a  smaller  and  smaller  percent- 
age of  our  young  people,  it  is  most  heart- 
ening to  see  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  remain  vigorous  and  thriv- 
ing. 

I  was  reminded  of  this  happy  fact  just 
last  week  when  my  local  newspaper,  the 
Laconia  Citizen,  published  a  full  page  ad 
annoimcing  the  celebration  of  National 
YMCA  Week  at  the  Laconia  YMCA. 

The  local  branch,  incidentally,  was 
founded  in  1886  by  a  group  of  23  local 
men.  This  was  not  too  many  years  after 
the  parent  organization,  founded  in  Lon- 
don, England  in  1844,  crossed  the  At- 
lantic to  America. 

Early  Laconia  "YMCA  meetings  were 
held  in  the  South  Baptist  church,  the 
Smith  block,  the  third  floor  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank,  and  the  Edward  block  on 
Mill  St.,  which  contained  a  gym,  kitchen 
and  reading  room. 

In  1948  the  building  committee  bought 
a  lot  on  North  Main  St.,  and  in  October, 
1957,  the  Laconia  "Y"  building  was  dedi- 
cated. 

Today  the  "Y"  in  Laconia  has  a  mem- 
bership of  750  and  offers  activties  for 
every  member  of  the  family.  A  partial 
list  of  these  activities  is  ample  proof 
that  the  YMCA  is  still  meeting  the  needs 
and  desires,  not  only  of  young  people, 
but  of  all  ages  in  my  home  community 
and  throughout  the  Nation.  They  in- 
clude :  day  camp,  kiddie  camp,  men's  vol- 
leyball, men's  baisketball,  jogging,  slim- 
nasties  classes,  grade,  junior  high  and 
senior  high  gjrm  classes,  swimming,  pre- 
school swimming  lessons,  an  industrial 
management  club,  older  girls'  conference, 
youth  and  government  program  and 
many  others. 

Mr.  President,  the  "YMCA  continues  to 
be  an  organization  that  provides  valu- 
able services  to  our  communities,  serv- 


ROTATION  OF  MILITARY 
PERSONNEL 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  Friday, 
January  29,  the  Washington  Post  pub- 
lished a  report  of  the  transfer  of  the 
commanding  oflQcer  of  the  U.8.  Army 
Intelligence  Command  at  Port  Holabird, 
Md.  The  Army  Intelligence  Command 
is  responsible  for  all  persormel  security 
investigations  conducted  by  the  Army. 
According  to  the  report.  Brig.  Gen.  Jack 
B.  Matthews  served  less  than  a  year  in 
that  position. 

Last  August  I  submitted  an  amend- 
ment to  the  military  authorization  bill 
instructing  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
undertake  the  necessary  steps  to  imple- 
ment a  25 -percent  reduction  in  the  rota- 
tion of  military  personnel  in  order  to  save 
the  taxEwiyers  some  $140  million  in  fiscal 
year  1971.  It  has  been  and  continues  to  be 
my  view  that  the  frequent  rotation  of 
military  personnel  is  overdone,  wasteful, 
and  inefficient.  The  $1.3  billion  amoimt 
earmarked  for  moving  military  person- 
nel from  assignment  to  assignment  could 
have  been  significantly  diminished  by 
altering  the  rotation  plan. 

I  was  disappointed  that  this  measure, 
having  passed  the  Senate  unanimously, 
was  changed  in  conference  to  request  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  merely  to  imple- 
ment the  procedures  to  make  such  cut- 
backs rather  than  requiring  adherence 
to  specific  dollar  reductions  in  rotation 
costs.  It  not  only  had  the  overwhelming 
support  of  the  Senate,  it  also  had  re- 
markable support  among  servicemen  and 
their  families,  according  to  the  mall  I 
received  in  my  office  after  its  introduc- 
tion. I  w^ll  renew  my  efforts  Ursecui&jtae- 
sage  of  specific  reductions  in  rotation 
costs  of  military  personnel-^iuring  the 
92d  Congress. 

My  support  of  reductions  in  rotation 
of  military  personnel  does  not  prevent 
me  from  expressing  my  support  of  the 
transfer  of  Brigadier  General  Matthews. 
Increasing  criticism  of  Army  intelligence 
activities  has  resulted  from  charges  that 
its  Eigents  have  investigated  nonmilitary 
targets  including  several  high  ranking 
political  figures.  Though  no  specific  re- 
lationship has  been  established  between 
General  Matthews'  transfer  and  those 
activities,  in  my  judgment  there  has  been 
enough  controversy  and  enough  ques- 
tions raised  to  warrant  the  move. 

I  have  followed  with  careful  interest 
the  progress  of  reports  on  the  military 
surveillance  activities.  They  are  a  source 
of  deep  concern  to  me.  Private  conver- 
sations with  the  principles  In  this  con- 
troversy suggest  that  my  concerns  are 
not  unfounded,  though  I  am  confident 
the  hearings  later  this  month  before  the 
Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee  will 
provide  us  with  the  factual  background 
needed  to  sustain  appropriate  followup 
SMitlon. 

Mr.  President,  sj^tematlc  compilations 
of  data  are  an  affront  to  all  citizens  who 
cherish  the  rights  of  free  speech  and 
free  press.  To  the  extent  that  data  col- 
lecting activities  intimidate  those  who 
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would  exercise  these  freedoms,  all  of 
UB  suffer.  I  will  support,  and  hopefully 
participate  in.  the  full  and  careful  in- 
vestigation of  these  activities.  In  the 
meantime.  I  am  pleased  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  has  seen  fit  in  the 
midst  of  the  present  controversy  to  make 
this  important  transfer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Washington  Post  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«cobd, 
as  follows ; 

A«lfT    INTKIXICKNCK    ChOCT    TBANarXUtXO 

(By  Douglas  B    Peaver) 

The  commanding  officer  of  the  United 
States  Army  Intelligence  Command,  which 
la  responsible  for  all  personnel  security  In- 
vestigations conducted  by  the  Army,  Is  be- 
ing transferred  Feb.  1  after  less  than  a  year 
on  the  Job,  Army  spokesmen  confirmed  last 
night. 

Brig  Gen  Jack  B  Matthews,  52,  will  be  re- 
assigned from  Pt.  Holablrd  In  Baltimore  to 
an  Army  Infantry  training  center  at  Ft. 
Lewis.  Wash  His  replacement  will  be  Brig. 
Gen.  Orlando  C.  Epp.  50.  currently  stationed 
In  HawaU. 

Army  Intelligence  has  come  under  Increas- 
ing criticism  recently  as  a  resxilt  of  charges 
that  Its  agents  were  Investigating  such  non- 
mllltary  targets  as  political  conventions  and 
members  of  Congress. 

A  spokesman  at  Ft.  Holablrd  declined  to 
comment  last  night  on  whether  there  is  any 
relationship  between  Gen.  Matthews  transfer 
and  those  charges.  However,  the  spokesman 
said,  "all  that  publicity  (about  nonmUlt&ry 
Investigations)  did  concern  the  Intelligence 
Command." 

Other  sources  said  that  Matthews,  a  long- 
time Infantry  officer,  had  received  his  new 
assignment  within  the  past  week,  consid- 
ered short  notice.  His  tenure  at  Pt.  Hola- 
blrd Is  considered  utosuaUy  short  for  such 
an  assignment. 

Epp  Is  a  longtime  Army  Intelligence  offi- 
cer and  one  of  the  few  in  that  specialty  to 
achieve  the  rank  of  general.  He  has  consid- 
erable experience  In  European  military  In- 
telligence operations. 

The  transfer  comes  after  a  major  shakeup 
of  military  Intelligence  operations  designed 
to  bring  them  under  tighter  clvUlan  control, 
was  annoimced  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Mel- 
vln  R.  Laird  last  December. 


STATEMENT    OF    ILLINOIS    STATE 
SENATOR  CECIL  A.  PARTEE 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr,  President,  prior 
to  the  convening  of  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, a  historic  event  took  place  In  Illi- 
nois. For  the  first  time  a  black  American. 
SUte  Senator  CecU  A.  Partee.  was  elected 
president  pro  tempore  of  the  Illinois  Sen- 
ate. Senator  Partee  has  had  a  dLstin- 
giiished  career  in  Illinois. 

He  was  elected  to  five  terms  in  the  Illi- 
nois House  of  Representatives  before 
being  elected  to  the  State  Senate  in  1966. 
Now,  as  he  enters  his  third  session  in  that 
distinguished  body,  his  colleagues  have 
honored  him  with  the  highest  office  a 
member  of  that  body  may  obtain.  I  am 
sure  that  Senators  would  be  interested 
in  the  remarks  of  Senator  Partee  on  the 
occasion  of  his  election.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
R«coRi),  as  follows: 


Statucxnt  or   Iixutoia   Stats   8kiiato« 
even.  A.  Pabtsk 

Oentlemen  of  the  Senate :  Before  I  left  my 
hotel  this  morning,  I  made  three  (3)  tele- 
phone calls:  two  of  them  were  happy  calls. 
and  one  was  a  sad  one.  The  first  was  to  my 
mother  and  father,  in  their  late  70  s,  in  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  thanking  them  for  the  train- 
ing and  encouragement  they  gave  me 
throughout  the  years,  and  also  thanking 
them  for  living  before  me,  a  life  worthy  of 
emulation.  Another  call  went  out  to  my  wife, 
a  deroted.  understanding,  helpful  and  en- 
couraging pwrson. 

The  call  of  sadness  went  back  to  Chicago 
to  Mrs.  Nettle  Campbell,  who  Is  the  recent 
widow  of  my  political  guide  and  mentor.  Al- 
derman Campbell,  who  nurtured  me  politi- 
cally, departed  this  life  on  December  31, 
1970,  Just  a  few  days  ago.  and  was  neces- 
sarily deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  see  his 
work  product  In  this  august  body.  In  this 
exhaulted  position  today. 

I  am.  of  course,  grateful  to  my  Party  for 
their  endorsement   and  their  confidence. 

As  I  stand  here  and  look  out  Into  the 
State  Senate.  I  am  looking  at  friends.  You 
will  observe,  that  I  am  not  looking  on  either 
one  side  or  the  other  of  that  aisle,  but  that 
I  am  looking  at  friends  on  both  sides  of  that 
aisle,  I  am  looking  at  new  members  here, 
who,  I  trust,  will  become  friends  as  time 
goes  on.  X  have  come  to  recognize  a  long  time 
ago  that  on  both  sides  of  this  aisle  there  are 
men  of  talent  there  are  men  of  wisdom, 
there  are  men  of  experience,  there  are  men 
of  devotion  tc  that  concept  that  we  categori- 
cally define  a<>  •'Gooti   Government". 

As  your  President,  I  am  pure  that  we  will 
not  forget  out  party  labels,  but.  more  impor- 
tant, that  we  will  put  our  Joint  minds,  our 
multi-talents  and  our  combined  energies  to- 
gether In  the  Interest  of  the  people  of  the 
great  State  of  Illinois 

One  gentleman  from  the  press  last  night 
asked  me  if  I  felt  the  fact  that  I  was  Black 
would  hamper  the  legislative  program  of  this 
State.  I  told  mm,  and  I  say  again  here  and 
now,  I  am  an  American.  I  am  here  to  pass, 
to  help  pass,  that  legislation  which  Is  In  the 
best  Interest  of  this  State,  as  It  affects  people 
who  are  rich  or  poor  black  or  white,  edu- 
cated or  uneducated.  I  earnestly  solicit  your 
cooperation  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  this 
great  State.  Thank  you 


THE  FIRST  AMENDMENT  AND  THE 
GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr,  President,  an 
objection  to  the  ratification  of  the  Gen- 
ocide Convention  is  that  based  upon  the 
Constitution.  It  is  directed  not  to  the 
Convention  as  a  whole  but  to  the  provi- 
sion in  article  HKo  of  the  Convention, 
which  declares  that  "direct  and  public 
incitement  to  commit  genocide"  shall  be 
a  punishable  act.  It  is  argued  by  some 
that  to  make  such  conduct  a  criminal 
offense  would  be  an  infringement  of  free- 
dom of  speech  and  freedom  of  the  press 
under  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

The  plea  completely  overlooks  the  obvi- 
ous limitation  upon  the  absolute  free- 
dom of  speech  which  is  both  part  of  the 
very  same  statement  of  the  "clear  and 
present  danger"  doctrine  and  Its  prac- 
tical application  In  the  past.  What  was 
said  in  Frohwerk  v.  United  States  (249 
OS.  47  (1919))   is  especially  pertinent: 

(We)  think  It  necessary  to  add  to  what 
has  been  said  In  Schenck  v.  United  States 
(34©  U.S.  47)  that  the  first  amendment, 
while  ppohlblUng  legislation  against  free 
speech  as  such,  cannot  have  be«n,  and  obvi- 


ously was  not  Intended  to  give  Unmunlty  to 
every  possible  use  of  language  (Robertson  r 
Baldwin  (165  U.S.  275,  281)  ).  We  venture  to 
believe  that  neither  Hamilton  nor  Madison, 
nor  any  other  competent  person  then  or 
later,  ever  supposed  that  to  make  criminal 
the  counseling  of  murder  within  the  ]urlt> 
diction  of  Congress  would  be  an  unconstitu- 
tional Interference  with  free  speech. 

The  case  of  Giboney  v.  Empire  Storage 
Co.  (336  U.S.  490,  498  (1949) )  is  a  recent 
expression  of  the  Supreme  Court  that 
incitement  to  commit  crime  enjoys  no 
immunity  under,  and  draws  no  protection 
from,  the  first  and  14th  amendments.  In 
that  case  the  Court  held  that  peaceful 
picketing,  with  use  of  placards,  to  Induce 
violation  of  a  State  antitrade  law— a 
criminal  statute — could  be  enjoined. 

The  Court  said : 

It  rarely  has  been  suggested  that  the  con- 
stitutional freedom  for  speech  and  press  ex- 
tends to  Immunity  to  speech  and  writing 
used  as  an  Integral  part  of  conduct  In  viola- 
tion of  a  valid  criminal  statute.  We  reject 
that  contention  now."  (Giboney  v.  Empire 
Storage  Co.,  336  U.S.  490.  498  (1949)). 

Justice  Brandeis.  In  his  concurring 
opinion  in  Whitney  against  California, 
had  this  to  say : 

But  even  advocacy  of  violation,  however 
reprehensible  morally.  Is  not  Justification  for 
denying  free  speech  where  advocacy  falls 
short  oT  Incitement  and  there  Is  nothing  to 
Indicate  the  advocacy  would  be  Immediately 
acted  upon.  The  wide  divergence  between 
advocacy  and  Incitement,  between  prepara- 
tion and  attempt,  between  aeaeembllng  and 
conspiracy,  must  be  borne  In  mind. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  Sec- 
tion of  Individual  Rights  and  Responsi- 
bilities of  the  American  Bar  Association 
reported  that: 

It  appears  that  article  HI  (c)  Is  drawn 
precisely  to  saUsfy  the  prevailing  interpreta- 
tions of  the  First  Amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitution. 

It  is  clear  from  the  choice  of  the  words 
"direct  and  public  incitement'"  and  from 
the  legislative  history,  including  state- 
ments made  in  the  debates  by  the  Ameri- 
can and  other  delegations,  that  this  is 
wholly  consistent  with  our  constitutional 
safeguards  of  free  speech.  Speech  in  the 
United  States  Is  not  protected  where  it  Is 
incitement  to  Illegal  action,  so  there  is 
no  Inconsistency  between  our  Bill  of 
Riphts  or  the  14th  amendment  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  Genocide  Convention 
on  the  other. 

I  therefore  urge  the  Senate  to  delay  no 
longer  in  ratifying  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. 


VIETNAM:   LESSONS  LEARNED 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  more  important  questions  that  now 
haunts  our  Nation's  discussion  of  foreign 
policy  is:  What  lessons  have  we — or 
should  we — learn  from  our  tragic  experi- 
ence in  Vietnam? 

From  the  beginning.  American  inter- 
vention in  Vietnam  has  involved  a  crisis 
of  perception.  Public  opinion,  like  public 
policy,  has  too  often  been  based  upon 
mistaken  views  and  erroneous  assess- 
ments of  the  true  forces  at  work  in  Viet- 
nam. How  these  misperceptions  came  to 
be,  how  they  have  come  to  be  shared  by 
so  many,  and  why  it  has  taken  us  so  long 
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to  correct  them  vrill  obviously  be  a  source 
of  debate  and  study  for  years  to  come. 
Yet,  one  thing  is  clear:  These  mispercep- 
tions have  been  shared  not  solely  by  our 
national  leadership;  our  journalists, 
scholars,  and  the  public  at  large,  have 
also  been  blinded  at  times. 

The  task  before  us  now  is  to  identify 
these  misperceptions  and  to  learn  from 
our  experience.  A  constructive  step  in 
this  di'-ection  has  recently  been  taken  by 
a  group  of  distinguished  journalists  who. 
In  the  current  Issue  of  the  Columbia 
Journalism  Review,  have  explored  the 
subject  "Vietnam:  What  Lessons?"  As 
to  be  expected  from  such  noted  corre- 
spondents as  Jules  Witcover,  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  Robert  Shaplen,  of  the 
New  Yorker,  and  Fred  W.  Friendly,  for- 
merly president  of  CBS  News,  their  re- 
flections on  Vietnam  and  the  press  cover- 
age of  it  provide  a  cogent  review  of  some 
of  the  mistakes,  blunders,  and  cultural 
misperceptions  all  of  us  have  experienced 
in  Vietnam.  I  commend  these  articles  to 
all  Senators  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

iProm  Columbia  Journalism  Review,  winter 
1970-71 1 
The  Chauxnge  Ahead 
(By  Robert  Shaplen) 

The  longer  one  stays  in  Vietnam  and  the 
more  one  travels  around  the  country,  from 
the  northernmost  provinces  below  the  De- 
militarized Zone  to  the  southernmost  parts 
of  the  Delta,  the  more  apparent  It  becomes 
that  the  war's  overall  effect*  on  the  Viet- 
namese have  been  cataclysmlcally  destruc- 
tive, not  only  In  physical  terms  but  psycho- 
logically and  socially.  Yet.  as  In  all  wars,  the 
pattern  Is  uneven.  Poverty-ridden  urban 
slums  and  rural  wastelands  are  In  predomi- 
nant contrast  to  spots  of  "new  wealth"  for  a 
minority  and  of  considerable  prosperity  for 
a  good  many  middle-class  entrepreneurs,  con- 
tractors, restaurateurs,  newspaper  publish- 
ers, dance  hall  operators,  and  so  on,  as  well 
as  for  what  might  be  called  "proletarian 
profiteers"  of  the  American  Invasion — cyclo 
and  taxi  drivers,  prostitutes,  and  vendors  of 
black-market  goods  stolen  from  American 
Post  Exchangee. 

What  the  long-term  socioeconomic  results 
of  the  war  have  been  and  will  be  are  as  Im- 
portant as  the  poUtlco-mllltary  consequences, 
yet  they  have  scarcely  been  written  about. 
Confining  the  discussion  to  South  Vietnam. 
let  us  consider  the  Impact  of  the  war  to 
date  In  human  and  social  terms.  The  single 
biggest  effect  of  the  long  and  tragic  conflict 
has  been  the  urbanization  of  the  17  million 
people  In  the  South.  Some  60  per  cent  of  the 
people  now  live  and  work,  or  are  unemployed 
and  steel  or  beg.  In  and  around  towns  and 
cities.  Before  the  war.  only  30  per  cent  were 
urban  dwellers.  While  scores  of  thousands  of 
clty-botind  refugees,  driven  from  the  coun- 
tryside by  bombing,  are  gradually  returning 
to  their  old  rural  homes  or  have  been  re- 
settled In  new  areas,  It  seems  likely  that 
the  urban  sind  suburban  population  will  not 
go  below  a  40  per  cent  level,  partlculsirly  as 
the  slow  postwar  process  of  Industrialization 
begins. 

The  principal  Impact  of  urbanization  has 
been  the  destruction  of  family  life,  of  the 
close-knit  family  and  Inter-famlly  relation- 
ships, that  have  marked  Vietnamese  life — 
and  Asian  life  in  general — for  centuries. 
Even  In  the  countryside,  where  the  fragmen- 
tation of  family  life  has  perhaps  been  less 
drastic,  the  war  has  caused  the  breakdown 
of  family  Ufe  as  it  used  to  exist.  The  families 


of  regular  army  soldiers  (ARVN)  accompany 
their  men  from  place  to  place  but  mostly  Uve 
In  hovels  that  pass  for  "temporary  camps." 
and  th«y  are  separated  much  of  the  time 
anyway.  Even  In  the  case  of  the  Regional 
and  Popular  Force  elements  that  stick  closer 
to  their  homes,  the  old  i>eaceful  village  and 
hamlet  existence  has  been  destroyed,  at 
least  for  the  war's  duration.  Politically,  there 
has  been  some  effort  to  restore  local  autono- 
my through  recent  staggered  hamlet  and  vil- 
lage elections.  This  has  somewhat  amelio- 
rated the  social  dislocation,  but  the  effects 
so  far  are  more  artificial  than  real,  and  It 
win  be  some  time  before  reunited  families 
can  live  and  work  together  again  under  com- 
mon roofs  and  In  common  fields. 

There  are  relatively  few  areas  of  populated 
Vietnam  that  have  not  felt  the  brunt  of  the 
war.  One  of  them.  In  the  Delta.  Is  An  Glang, 
a  wealthy  province  dominated  by  the  Hoa 
Hao  sect,  which  has  established  Its  own  ac- 
commodation with  the  Vletcong.  Here  peas- 
ants till  their  land  unmolested,  prosperity 
reigns,  and  one  could  hardly  tell  that  a  war 
has  been  taking  place.  But  almost  every- 
where else.  In  varying  degree,  there  Is  ample 
proof  that  In  the  American  effort  to  "save" 
a  nation  we  have  done  much  to  destroy  It. 
From  the  highlands  to  the  lowlands,  whole 
hamlets  and  villages  (a  village  In  Vietnam 
generally  consists  of  from  four  to  six  ham- 
lets) have  been  wiped  out.  Not  long  ago  I 
flew  In  a  helicopter  over  what  used  to  be  the 
village  of  Ap  Bac,  In  the  Delta  near  Saigon. 
Years  ago  at  the  beginning  of  the  "big  war" 
It  was  totally  destroyed  in  a  major  battle  the 
Communists  claimed  as  a  great  victory  be- 
cause It  proved  their  ability  to  defeat  a  hell- 
copter-bome  government  force.  Like  many 
other  such  places,  It  has  never  been  rebuilt 
In  fact.  If  my  friend  John  Paul  Vann,  who  is 
m  charge  of  the  combined  American-South 
Vietnamese  pacification  program  In  the 
Delta,  hadn't  pointed  out  the  slto  of  Ap  Bac 
I  wouldn't  have  recognized  It,  for  It  wa-s 
nothing  but  burned-out  brown  fields  spotted 
with  bomb  craters.  Even  the  rubble  was  gone. 

What  happened  to  the  people  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  Ap  Bacs  throughout  the  country? 
The  answer  Is,  who  knovra?  Certainly  scores 
of  thousands  of  ordinary  civilians — no  one 
really  knows  how  many — were  killed,  aid 
countless  other  thousands  were  permanently 
maimed.  Many  thousands  more  became  refu- 
gees In  nearby  cities.  Including  Saigon,  while 
others  have  resettled  In  far-flung  villages, 
probably  working  as  tenants  or  more  likely 
as  sharecroppers,  or  living  with  relatives.  The 
sons  of  the  surviving  families  are  In  dlffler- 
ent  communities  either  serving  with  the  Vlet- 
cong. or  with  the  ARVN  or  the  Territorial 
Forces,  which  are  what  the  Regional  and 
Popular  Forces  together  are  now  called. 

Vietnam  has  indeed  become  a  nation  of 
migrants,  but  the  tragedy  of  the  Ap  Bacs  Is 
not  universal.  I  have  visited  many  other  vil- 
lages in  the  Delta  that  have  been  reestab- 
lished and  repopulated  with  a  mixture  of  for- 
mer Inhabitants  and  new  citizens.  New  ham- 
lets and  villages  have  been  created  all  over 
the  country,  mostly  along  or  close  to  roads 
and  highways  that  are  protected  by  South 
Vietnamese  troops,  Including  local  People's 
Self  Defense  Forces.  But  these  new  places 
usually  lack  the  natural  symmetry  and 
charm  of  their  now-devastated  tree-fringed 
predecessors,  and  many  of  them  look  Uke 
Bhantytowns. 

The  inost  ubiquitous  sign  of  "restoration" 
In  Vietnam  Is  the  gleaming  tin  roof.  All  along 
the  Street  Without  Joy,  the  northern  strip  of 
rich  coastal  farmland  In  Quang  Tri  province, 
one  can  see  hamlet  after  hamlet  where  shat- 
tered mud-brick  homes  have  been  rebuilt  and 
topped  with  tin  roofing  supplied  by  the  Amer- 
icans. Plying  at  sunset  over  the  once-beauti- 
ful city  of  Hue,  one  is  almost  blinded  by  the 
reflection  bouncing  off  these  bright  new  roofs. 
Though  It  will  never  again  be  as  beautiful 
as  It  was.  Hue,  which  was  largely  destroyed 


during  the  1968  Tet  offensive,  has  made  an 
astonishing  recovery  Though  at  least  5,000 
people  were  killed  In  the  city — some  say  many 
more — It  Is  prosf)ering  again,  the  mariiets  are 
booming,  and  in  the  surrounding  rural  ham- 
lets the  rice  harvests  are  once  more  rich  and 
new  crops  of  vegetable  are  being  grown. 

VIETNAM  has  BECOME  A  NATION  OF  MIGKANT6 

One  of  the  most  common  results  of  the 
war  has  been  "de-peasantrtflcation"  due  to 
widespread  American  bombing  and  defolia- 
tion. All  along  the  roads  of  the  country  one 
sees  small  crude  shacks  with  wooden  slabs 
announcing  ci  wash  clothes  or  coke,  beeb, 
soft  dbink  or  we  nx  ttre.  These  places  are 
operated  for  the  most  part  by  dispossessed 
farmers.  Only  as  the  level  of  the  flghtlng  has 
decreased — as  It  has  done  markedly  in  the 
last  year,  although  It  may  pick  up  again — 
have  peasants  again  begun  to  till  the  land; 
and  one  now  begins  to  see  many  small 
Japanese-mechanized  plows  run  by  one  mem, 
alongside  the  traditional  ones  hauled  by 
water  buffaloes.  However,  Vietnam,  a  prewar 
exporter  of  rice  will  still  have  to  Import  this 
staple  conunodlty  indefinitely.  And  though 
the  use  of  mlra:le  rice  seeds  from  the  Philip- 
pines Is  starting  to  Increase  the  yields,  it 
will  be  years  before  the  effects  of  the  newly 
introduced  land  reform,  distributing  land  to 
the  tlUer.  will  be  felt.  In  the  meantime  tre- 
mendous shifts  In  the  peasant  population  are 
continuing.  Given  the  movement  of  peasants 
back  to  their  old  villages  or  to  new  ones,  and 
some  continued  movement  Into  towns  and 
cities,  one  can  only  say  the  population  as  a 
whole  Is  in  a  state  of  flux  that  is  likely  to 
continue  for  several  years  more. 

What  Is  thus  evolving  is  a  new  kind  of 
mixed  urban-rural  society,  though  I  think 
the  basic  trend  remains  urban.  Salgon- 
Cholon  (Cholon  Is  the  Chinese  section),  a 
city  of  400,000  before  the  war,  has  now 
swelled  to  2  million,  and  it  Is  not  apt  to 
diminish  In  size  or  numbers.  The  great  ma- 
jority live  in  sliims  or  In  areas  that  are  so 
overcrowded  that  they  are  pseudo-slums, 
where  small  wooden -frame  or  corrugated  tin 
houses  are  tightly  packed  together  In  narrow 
lanes  like  so  many  sardine  cans.  One  of  the 
most  familiar  sights  in  downtown  Saigon  to- 
day Is  that  of  small  girls,  aged  nine  or  ten, 
wandering  around  begging  with  their  Infant 
sisters  or  brothers  strapped  to  their  backs. 
Their  mothers  and  fathers,  If  both  are  atlU 
alive,  are  working,  by  day  and  by  night;  the 
father  perhaps  as  a  cyclo  driver,  and  the 
mother  as  a  bar-girl,  where  she  makes  her- 
self available  to  Ahierlcan  soldiers,  black  or 
white.  If  they  occasionally  wander  In — no 
guarantee  against  VD.  The  chances  are  that 
the  members  of  such  families  see  each  other 
no  more  than  four  or  five  hours  a  week. 
Saigon,  too.  like  the  rest  of  Vietnam,  Is  full 
of  widows  and  vagrants. 

Nobody  really  knows  how  many  orphans 
there  are  In  Vietnam.  Recently  I  rode  back 
from  Paris  to  Vietnam  with  a  young  Belgian 
nurse  who  runs  a  small  orphanage  In  Gla 
Dlnh,  the  province  alongside  Saigon.  She  told 
me  that  her  home  regularly  has  about 
twenty-five  orphans  offered  for  adoption,  and 
that  half  are  Vietnamese  and  the  other  half 
the  products  of  GI  fathers  and  Vietnamese 
girls.  It  Is  no  easy  process  to  adopt  an  or- 
phan— ^the  paperwork  alone  takes  about  a 
year — so  It  Is  safe  to  assume  that  the  per- 
manent orphan  population  wUl  also  run  Into 
scores  or  hundreds  of  thousands. 

This  Is  only  one  tragic  side  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  What  may  prove  equally  tragic, 
though  In  a  different  way,  Is  the  social  dis- 
location that  win  result  when  the  Americans 
finally  leave  and  the  American -privileged 
Vietnamese  are  dispersed.  These  Include  not 
only  the  400,(X)0  at  500,000  men  and  women 
who  have  worked  directly  for  the  Americans 
but  also  the  million  or  more  who  are  their 
wives  and  sons  and  daughters,  and  perhaps 
their   sisters,   brothers,    uncles,    a\ints,   and 
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cousins— for   the   circle   or   Vietnamese   de- 
pendents Is  wide    Already  there  have  been 
serious  strikes  caused  by  workers  who  have 
rebelled  against  having  to  go  back  to  work  at 
Vietnamese  wages  In  Saigon's  Inflated  econ- 
omy, wages  that  are  four  or  Ave  times  lower 
than  what  the  Americans  paid.  The  inevita- 
ble result,  aside  from  more  labor  troubles, 
will   be  an   acerbatlon  of  what   has  already 
oeciirred— an  increase  In  the  rate  of  crime, 
delinquency,  and  hooliganism,  with  all  the 
attendant    abuses    of    drug    addiction    and 
other  forms  of  vice.  A  familiar  sight  along  Tu 
Do.  the  main  thoroughfare  in  Saigon,  Is  the 
empty  bars  where  the  bar-girls  who  used  to 
drink  "Saigon  tea"— high-priced  colored  wa- 
ter— with  prowling  American  soldiers  now  sit 
by  themselves,  hour  after  hour,  waiting  for 
the  stray  customer  and  not  even  talking  to 
each  other;   Just  staring  emptUy.  The  same 
Is  true  In  the  resort  cities  of  Yung  Tau  and 
Nhatpang.  on  the  coast  and  In  other  cities. 
The  political  effects  of  social  upheaval  and 
dislocation  are  even  more  difficult  to  analyze 
and  predict.  In  1966.  when  the  so-called  Stu- 
dent and  Buddhist  Struggle  Movement  was 
destroyed  In  Danang  and  Hue  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Prime  Minister  Nguyen  Cao  Ky,  with 
the   approval   and   loglsUcal   support  of  the 
Americana,    the   Buddhists   dropped   out   of 
sight  as  a  poutlcal  force.  Many  were  JaUed. 
some   were   killed,   others  Just  went   under- 
ground, while  still  others  became  traditional 
Vietnamese    attentUtea — the    PYench-lnher- 
Ited  term  for  "waiting  to  see  what  happens.  " 
During  the  September.  1970.  election  for  the 
Senate,  the  Buddhists  reemerged  politically, 
stopped  their  boycott  of  elections,  and  cap- 
tured  ten  of  the  sixty  seats  In  the  Senate 
(only  thirty  seau  were  at  stake  this  off-year 
election) .  The  student  movement  Is  also  ac- 
Uve  again,  and  while  the  Communist  minor- 
ity Is  responsible  for  most  of  the  demonstra- 
tions and  makes  the  most  noise,  the  majority 
of  student  leaders  and  members  of  the  im- 
portant student  groups  are  non-Communist 
but  pro-peace.  Along  with  the  veterans — both 
the  disabled  and  healthy  ones — the  students 
are  likely  to  become  more  Important  poUt- 
Ically  in  the  period  of  readjustment  that  lies 
ahead.  It  may  even  turn  out  that  the  grow- 
ing movement  for  peace,  mostly  urban-ex- 
pressed,   may    become    and    remain    strong 
enough  to  avert  the  new  clvU  war  that  so 
many  fear  will  follow  this  one. 

In  the  countryside  as  well  as  la  the  cities. 
mlUlona  of  people  who  are  not  demonstrat- 
ing are  simply  "waiting-— waiting  for  the 
Americans  to  leave  so  they  can  determine 
who  win  be  stronger,  the  Oovernment  or  the 
Communists,  and  therefore  with  whom  they 
should  make  their  accommodation.  The 
easy  aocommodators  may  yet  outnumber  the 
more  ardent  nationalists  In  the  South  and 
the  ultimate  outcome  of  such  a  development 
would  undoubtedly  be  Its  domination  by  the 
North,  which  U  partly  what  Hanoi  means 
when  It  speaks  of  "protracted  warfare"  and 
of  being  "patient."  If  there  Is  a  cease-fire  as 
a  result  of  negotiations,  and  a  real  political 
contest  begins.  Hanoi  and  the  Provisional 
Revolutionary  Oovernment  It  controls  will 
quickly  concentrate  on  the  aocommodators. 
Including  most  importantly  the  fn«mented 
reUglous  elements  in  the  South.  Th«  iirooeaa 
of  Influencing  them  may  take  aevcntl  jmtn. 
If  there  is  no  new  war,  but  the  bwdheaded 
and  dedicated  men  of  the  North  will  mean- 
while find  time  to  rebuild  their  own  shat- 
tered nation. 

TH«  possmuTiKs  or  i«ijtait  kxbxluon 

CAKNOT     BX     DISCOtTimtD 

There  has  been  much  speculation  and 
considerable  writing  about  terrorism  and  the 
poeslblllty  of  bloodbaths  once  this  war  Is 
over.  I  have  read  counUess  documenU  In 
which  the  Communlsu  constantly  speak  of 
eliminating  "tyrants"  and  even  Ust,  by  Indi- 
vidual names  In  specLflc  vUlages,  the  people 
they     want     to     kill— mostly     government 


cadres,  teachers,  and  anyone  who  has  worked 
for  or  cooperated  with   the  Americans.  On 
the  basis   of  the   number  of   assassinations 
and  kidnappings  stIU  taking  place,  let  alone 
the  proven  history  of  repression  and  killing 
that   occurred   In   North   Vietnam   in    1945- 
1947  and  again  during  the  abortive  land  re- 
form experlmenu  In  the  mld-Flftles,  there 
Is  reason  enough  to  believe  that  the  Commu- 
nists mean  what  they  say.  I  have  had  long 
talks  with  ex-Vletmlnh  friends  of  mine  who 
have  outlined  whole  scenarios  of  what  they 
think  will  happen   "when   the  Communists 
come,"  of  their  plans  to  use  village  and  town 
hooligans  to  turn  people  against  each  other, 
and  of  other  terrorist  tactics  that  have  been 
applied  before.  There  Is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  terror  will  not  beget  terror  and  that  a 
repressive   government   on    the   Saigon   side 
would  be  any   leas   recriminatory  or   would 
eschew    violence.    Both    sides    at    the    Paris 
peace    talks.    In    their    endless    propaganda, 
have  spoken  of  "guarantees"  against  terror- 
ism and  reprisals,  and  If  there  Is  any  attempt 
at  a  rational  peace  settlement  an  effort  will 
undoubtedly  have  to  be  made  under  some 
sort  of  International  supemalon  at  least  to 
limit  the  degree  of  such  violence.  The  Inter- 
regnum between  peace  and  a  potential  Third 
Indochina   War,   however   long   the  Interval 
lasts — perhaps  a  year  or  two — will  be  crucial, 
and  the  most  crucial  period  of  all  will  be  the 
first  six  months. 

Economic  dislocation  and  poverty  also 
enter  the  equation.  Although  steps  have 
recently  been  taken  to  raise  the  level  of 
wages  of  civil  servanu  and  soldiers,  the 
mounting  Inflation  In  the  South,  particu- 
larly in  Saigon  and  other  cltlee  ( the  peasants 
in  the  Delta  are  relatively  better  off) ,  threat- 
ens to  burst  the  seams  of  the  urban  econ- 
omy At  the  same  time  the  possibilities  of 
mlUtary  rebellion  are  not  to  be  discounted. 
So  long  as  men  In  the  army,  from  the  rank 
of  private  up  to  captain  eepeclally.  but  In 
the  higher  ranks  as  well,  are  not  paid  enough 
to  sustain  themselves  and  their  families,  the 
tiireat  of  armed  rebellion  will  remain.  (A 
hard-working  whore  or  cyclo  driver  can  make 
two  or  three  times  more  a  month  than  a 
general  or  a  cabinet  minister,  though  of 
course  they  dont  have  the  same  opportu- 
nities to  make  as  much  through  corruption.) 
The  possibilities  of  civil  strUe  within  a  civil 
war  are  thus  not  to  be  discounted.  Right 
now,  unless  the  United  States  Is  wUltng  to 
give  Vietnam  another  $300  million  to  MOO 
million  on  top  of  the  more  than  $100  billicm 
the  war  has  already  cost  us,  the  danger  of 
ecoaoailo  collapse  and  fresh  Internal  vio- 
lence are  serloois.  Should  such  outbreaks  In 
the  Oovenunents  own  ranks  take  place,  the 
obvious  beneficiaries  would  be  the  Com- 
munists. 

"Vletnamizatlon"  In  this  sense  has  an  In- 
built fallacy.  The  Vietnamese  can  scarcely 
finance  the  maintenance  of  delicate  heli- 
copters and  modern  Jet  fighter -bombers  In 
the  manner  in  which  toe  are  accustomed,  let 
alone  support  an  army  of  a  million  In  a 
nation  of  17  million.  In  fact,  tliree-fourths 
c*  the  Vietnamese  national  budget  of  some 
330  billion  plasters  currently  U  devoted  to 
military  expenditures,  imder  already  inflated 
conditions.  The  social  Implications  herein, 
too,  are  thus  dire  to  contemplate.  Qrandloee 
postwar  plans  have  been  drawn  up  by  com- 
bined American  and  Vietnamese  experts — 
the  chief  American  architect  of  the  ofllclal 
700-page  plan  has  been  David  Llllenthal. 
former  chairman  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority — but.  In  the  opinion  of  most  Viet- 
namese economists  I  have  talked  to,  these 
long-term  planners  have  had  their  heads  In 
the  clouds.  Par  better  are  some  much  more 
modest  contingency  plans,  being  worked  out 
privately  by  small  groups  of  Vietnamese  In 
Saigon  and  In  Parts,  for  postwar  recovery 
baaed  on  agricultural  Improvements  and  then 
on  light-Industry  development  on  a  year-by- 
year  basis. 
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The  dichotomy  of  prosperity  and  povertv 
that   has   already   afflicted   the   wealthy  na- 
tions,  notably  the  United  States,  is  alreadv 
evident   In   wartime   Vietnam,   too.   and  one 
shudders  to  think  what  we  have  wrought  in 
this  regard.  In  the  shabby  shantytown  com- 
munltles   of   Saigon    and   other   cities,   and 
parU  of  the  Delta,  too,  one  can  see  thou- 
sands of  television  aerials  poking  up  into  the 
»ky — tbey  are  by  no  means  restricted  to  fancy 
new   modem   structures  being   built  by  th« 
get-rlch-qulck    war    profiteers    and    corrum 
bureaucrats.  The  bug  of  the  affluent  society 
has  already  bitten  the  Vietnamese  in  mani 
other   ways  as   well,   even   amid   the   break- 
down of  classes  and   the  destitution  of  the 
war.  There  Is  a  generic  term  for  It  aU— "the 
Honda  society"- and   it   dates   back   several 
years  to  the  policy  Instituted  by  the  Ameri- 
cans  to  soak  up  plasters  by  creating  a  con- 
sumer  climate.   There   Is   nothing   wrong  m 
every  Vietnamese  having  a  Honda  (except  for 
the   increase  in  pollution   this  causes)    but 
as  one  Vietnamese  economist  and  sometime 
cabinet    member   I   have    known   for   many 
years  says.  "You  shoved  all  these  expensive 
things  we  didn't  need  down  our  throats  In 
order  to  keep  your  kind  of  war  going    and 
then,  ovenught.  you  order  us  into  austerttv 
and  tell  us  to  Ughten  our  belts  whUe  we  go 
on  fighting  a  war  we  can't  possibly  pay  for 
with  our  resources."  It  Is  no  idle  prediction 
to  state  that,  short  of  the  United  SUtes'  con- 
tinuing   to   give   the   Vietnamese   $a   blUlon 
worth  of  economic  assistance  a  year  for  at 
least   five  years  after  the   war  ends   (which 
seems  hardly  likely,  given  the  current  mood 
of  Congress),  the  country  may  simply  blow 
up  or  fall  apart  economically,  with  obviously 
more   disastrous  political   and   social  conse- 
quences. 

These  and  other  factors  have  contrtbuted 
to  the  growing  antl-Amertcanism  In  Viet- 
nam. We  are  not,  as  the  Communists  re- 
peatedly accuse  us.  "neocolonlallsts"  in  that 
we  are  not  out  to  "conquer"  or  occupy  Viet- 
nam; but  what  we  have  done,  unwittingly 
la  to  create  an  ambience  of  colonialism  In 
social  and  economic  ways,  and  the  ultimate 
effects  are  not  that  different  from  what  the 
French  did  before  us.  Perhaps  they  are  worse 
In  some  ways,  because  so  much  more  waste 
has  been  Involved.  In  this  sense  the  disloca- 
tion we  have  caused  in  the  South,  let  alone 
the  destruction  by  bombing  and  artUlery 
may  prove  to  be  as  disastrous  as  the  damage 
caused  by  bombing  m  North  Vietnam. 

WX    AU    NOT   aXAIXT    ATrXKPTIIfO    TO    DMCOVXl 
WHAT    W«NT     so    WXONO 

What  do  the  Vietnamese  think  of  It  all 
and  of  us?  They  are  divided  and  bewildered' 
One  reads  the  dally  translations  of  the  Viet- 
namese newspapers,  and  talks  to  friends  who 
are  reporters  and  editors,  to  authors  and 
writers  of  cynical  songs,  and  the  feeling  one 
comes  away  with  U  not  that  they  are  bitter 
or  unforgiving  but  that  they  have  begun  to 
wonder  whether  It  was  all  worth  the  price 

*^J!ii'  ^*  **  °°'  *^**  ^'^"y  ^*«'  "i*y  ^*" 

not  worth  saving  or  even  that  they  did  not 
need  and  welcome  ouuide  help,  but  that  they 
now  realize,  belatedly,  they  oould  and  should 
primarily  have  done  more  to  save  themselves, 
from  Communism  or  anarchy,  and  that  what 
we  did  was  simply  shove  them  over  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  precipice.  One  constantly  asks 
oneself  the  question  of  whether  a  totally 
controlled  society  such  as  that  In  North 
Vietnam  Is  not  bound  to  win,  one  way  or 
another,  over  a  partially  controlled  one,  such 
as  has  existed  In  South  Vietnam  since  1945. 
There  has  been  considerable  difference  of 
opinion,  both  In  Vietnam  and  In  the  United 
States,  about  how  the  foreign  press — espe- 
cially the  American  correspondents — have 
covered  the  war.  I  think  our  coverage,  gen- 
erally, has  been  fairly  good,  though  spotty. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  far  too  little 
has  been  written.  In  any  kind  of  depth,  about 
either  the  politics  or  the  social  and  economic 
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upects  of  the  long  conflict — and  this  has 
t)een  made  more  difficult  by  the  fact  that 
vhe  longer  the  war  has  lasted,  the  lees  willing 
the  Vietnamese  themselves  have  been  to  talk 
(o  any  Americans,  officials  as  well  as  re- 
porters Among  other  things,  the  Vietnamese 
have  become  mighty  tired  of  the  constantly 
changing  American  faces — the  average  tour 
of  duty  for  a  correspondent  has  roughly  been 
similar  to  the  eighteen  months  for  an  em- 
ttassy  official,  though  there  have  been  some 
notable  exceptions. 

I  have  always  been  astonished  at  the  lack 
of  Interest  In  the  politics  of  the  war  shown 
by  most  American  reporters.  This  may  be 
due,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  a  great  many 
of  them  have  been  young  men  In  their  twen- 
ties who  were  gung-ho  and  eager  to  get  out 
where  the  action  was.  Action  stories,  and 
action  shots,  were  "what  the  American  pub- 
lic wanted,"  and  I  do  think  that  much  of 
the  revxilslon  of  the  war  back  home  was 
caused  by  the  overemphasis  placed  by  tele- 
rtslon  on  batUe  coverage.  It  became  virtually 
impossible,  again  with  some  rare  exceptions, 
lor  a  TV  man  to  persuade  his  home  office 
that  there  were  other  aspects  of  the  war  and 
of  Vietnamese  life  worth  shooting  in  film.  I 
remember  one  producer,  Al  Wasserman  of 
KBC,  who  spent  two  arduous  months  pre- 
paring an  hour-long  show  at>out  the  poli- 
tics of  Vietnam  at  the  time  of  the  1967  elec- 
tions. He  spoke  to  doeens  of  politicians  and 
other  people,  both  In  Saigon  and  in  the 
provinces,  and  the  show  was  scheduled  to  be 
telecast  In  New  York  at  8  o'clock  In  the 
evening  of  what  was  election  day  In  Viet- 
nam. At  the  last  moment  this  time  was  pre- 
empted by  a  golf  match,  and  the  excellent 
Job  Wasserman  did  was  viewed  by  a  small 
audience  late  that  night. 

There  have  been  a  few  other  good  hour- 
long  "specials"  done  by  the  networks,  nota- 
bly CBS's  The  Mind  of  the  Vietcong,  and 
for  th-!  past  three  years  National  Educational 
Television  has  conducted  panel  shows — dis- 
cussions among  correspondents — that  have 
been  informative  and  lively.  In  my  opinion. 
most  of  the  Foce  tht  Nation  and  Meet  the 
Press  Interview  shows  that  have  dealt  with 
Vietnam — and  there  have  been  nxany — have 
been  cut  and  dried  and  fairly  stilted,  with 
little  information  coming  out  of  them, 
though  there  have  been  exceptions.  Some  of 
the  best  TV  work  has  been  done  by  foreign- 
ers, notably  by  Independent  Krench  and  Ger- 
man producers. 

Comparable  to  the  TV  specials  have  been 
the  occasional  "blockbusters" — stories  of 
three  or  four  columns — usually  written  by 
departing  Saigon  correspondents  of  major 
newspapers  or  the  wire  services.  Among  the 
best  of  these  that  I  recall  were  the  sum- 
maries and  opinions  of  R.  W.  Apple,  Jr.,  Peter 
Grose,  and  Gene  Roberts  of  the  New  York 
Times,  and  Robert  Kaiser  of  the  Washing- 
ton Pojf.  Invariably,  by  the  time  a  corre- 
spondent left  Vietnam,  he  had  become  pessi- 
mistic, so  most  of  these  blockbusters  have 
tended  to  be  gloomy,  with  considerable  justi- 
fication. During  their  periods  of  assignment, 
the  majority  of  WHrespondents  have  tended 
to  be  so  busy  competing  for  dally  stories,  or 
covering  routine  ones,  that  they  seldom  had 
time  to  Bit  back  and  do  some  quiet  reflection. 
The  result  has  shown  In  the  generally  gray 
copy  that  often  appeared  on  pa-e  1 — how 
many  men  lost  In  how  many  battles,  and 
who  did  what  to  whom. 

There  have  been  some  notable  exceptions 
to  this  kind  of  reporting.  Two  outstanding 
dally  men  were  Ward  Just  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  and  William  Tuohy  of  the  Los  An- 
(teles  Times,  while  Peter  Arnett  of  /.-socl- 
ated  Press  stood  out  among  the  wire  service 
men  All  three  constantly  worked  hard  to 
present  a  proper  mixture  of  reporting  and 
Interpretation,  and  they  did  better  than  most 
In  mixing  military  and  political  news.  Per- 
haps because  they  wrote  less  often,  some  of 
the    correspondents    from    other    countries 


often  did  a  more  r^ectlve  and  interpretive 
Job.  This  has  particularly  been  true  of  Mark 
Prankland  of  the  Observer  of  London  and 
Jean-Claude  Pomontl  of  Le  Monde.  On  the 
other  hand,  Robert  Keatley  and  Peter  Kann, 
both  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  have  done 


the  dissent  surfaced  In  force  within  the 
Bstablishment  wlth^  televised  hearing  of 
the  prestigious  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
C<Mnmlttee.  did  the  voices  of  opposition  really 
enter  the  mainstream  of  Washington  report- 
age. Anti-war  demonstrations  had  been  cov- 


slmJlar  fine  work,  and  some  excellent  feature — sretrrto  be  sure,  but  the  policy  arguments 

writing  has  been  done  by  Bernard  Welntraub 

and  Gloria  Emerson,  both  of  the  New  York 

Times.  Strangely  enough.  It  has  been  only 

fairly  recently  that  some  of  the  most  subtle 

and  poignant  reporting  of  this  sort  has  begun 

to  appear  on  a  more  regular  basis.  It  has  been 

as   If,   belatedly,   we  have   realized   what  we 

have  done  not  only  In  but  to  Vietnam  and 

have  looked  In  the  mirror  at  our  own  faces 

as  weU  as  those  of  the  Vietnamese. 

I  sincerely  doubt  that  either  the  Vietnam- 
ese or  the  Americans  will  recover  from  the 
trauma  of  this  long  and  mlsfought,  miscon- 
strued, and  often  mlsreported  or  unreported 
war — at  least  not  for  several  generations.  In 
having  sought  to  distinguish  between  in- 
volvement and  Intervention,  I  continue  to 
feel  that,  originally,  we  made  a  valid  com- 
mitment politically  In  Souti^^ast  Asia  and, 
specifically,  in  Vietnam.  We  should  not,  how- 
ever, have  overcommltted  ourselves  mili- 
tarily once  It  became  clear  that  our  efforts  to 
Initiate  reforms,  as  far  back  as  the  period 
after  the  Second  World  War  when  the  French 
were  stUl  In  control,  were  getting  nowhere. 

But  as  the  years  have  passed  what  has  dis- 
mayed me  most,  beyond  the  damage  we  have 
wrought,  Is  that  not  only  have  we  inhibited 
or  even  helped  lose  a  revolution  that  might 
have  been  won — that  Is,  a  true  nationalist 
revolution  as  against  a  Communist  one — 
but  that  we  have  done  and  suffered  more 
than  that:  we  have  confounded  and  divided 
ourselves,  and  we  have  done  the  same  to  the 
Vietnamese,  perhaps  more  seriously  because 
more  permanently.  To  make  It  worse,  we  are 
now  flagellating  and  mea-culping  ourselves 
without  really  attempting  to  discover  what 
actually  happened,  why  and  bow  things  went 
so  wrong.  It  may  be  too  soon  for  that,  but 
given  all  our  other  national  and  interna- 
tional problems,  and  our  short  memories,  I 
fear  that  when  we  do  find  time — if  we  do — 
to  think  back  to  Vietnam,  It  may  be  too  late 
to  learn. 


Whku  Washington  Rxpobtino  Fauxd 
(By  Jules  Wltcover) 

On  March  10,  1964,  Sen.  Ernest  Oruenlng, 
Democrat  of  Alaska,  walked  onto  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  delivered  the  first  speech  In 
that  Important  forum  advocating  an  Ameri- 
can withdrawal  from  Vietnam.  The  next 
nooming  Oruenlng,  a  former  newsp>aperman, 
picked  up  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Washington  Post,  looking  for  stories  about 
his  historic  speech.  He  could  not  find  Ghem. 
He  thumbed  through  the  entire  Issue  of 
the  Time*  and  then  the  Post  and  found  not 
a  single  reference.  Had  he  been  able  to  re- 
peat the  exercise  with  most  If  not  all  other 
newspapers  In  the  country  that  day,  the 
search  would  have  been  just  as  futile. 

This  single  Incident  tells  much  about  the 
performance  of  the  Washington  press  corps 
In  covering  the  Vietnam  war.  It  repres-ints 
not  simply  the  misreading  of  ".he  significance 
of  a  single  event;  more  critically.  It  pinpoints 
the  breakdown  of  a  cardinal  principle  of 
newsgathertng,  eepeclally  early  In  the  war; 
pursuit  of  all  points  of  view. 

While  the  Washington  press  corps  in  those 
years  diligently  reported  what  the  Govern- 
ment said  about  Vietnam,  and  questioned 
the  Inconsistencies  as  they  arose,  too  few 
sought  out  opposing  viewpoints  and  expertise 
until  very  late,  when  events  and  the  prtxn- 
Inence  of  the  Vietnam  dissent  no  longer 
could  be  Ignored.  Oruenlng  and  other  early 
dissenters  from  official  policy  In  and  out  cf 
the  Senaite  attest  that  they  found  very 
few  attentive  ears  among  Washington  re- 
porters In  the  early  1060s.  Only  in  1866,  when 


behind  them  had  been  given  short-shrift  by 
most. 

In  coverage  of  the  war,  the  press  corps'  job 
narrowed  down  to  three  basic  tasks — re- 
porting what  the  Government  said,  fixidlng 
out  whether  It  was  true,  and  assessing 
whether  the  policy  enunciated  worked.  The 
group  did  a  highly  professional  job  on  the 
first  task.  But  It  fell  down  on  the  second 
and  third,  and  there  is  strong  evidence  the 
reason  Is  that  too  many  reporters  sought 
the  answers  In  all  three  categories  from  the 
same  basic  sources — the  Government.  The 
1966  hearings,  which  brought  the  Johnson 
Administration  Into  open  defense  of  its  Viet- 
nam policy  before  a  respectable  forum,  en- 
abled the  press  to  do  a  better  Job  than  be- 
fore. But  responsible  dissent  existed  well  be- 
fore those  hearings  [see  page  28).  One  can 
only  speculate  how  the  course  of  the  war 
might  have  been  affected  had  more  mem- 
bers of  the  Washington  news  community  re- 
lied less  on  their  government  and  more  on 
its  responsible  critics  in  appraising  the  verac- 
ity and  effectiveness  of  government  policy? 
Admittedly,  these  observations  are  made 
with  benefit  of  hindsight.  In  any  appraisal 
of  how  Washington's  press  corps  has  covered 
a  war  halfway  around  the  globe.  It  must 
be  acknowledged  that  newsmen  In  the  capital 
have  labored  under  severe  handicaps.  Not 
the  least  Is  their  sheer  distance  from  the 
war.  For  most,  the  textbook  axiom  of  "go  to 
the  source"  could  not  be  applied,  so  It  was 
extremely  difficult  to  make  an  independent 
evaluation.  In  addition.  Washington  In  the 
early  19608  was  more  concerned  with  Laos 
than  with  Vietnam. 

According  to  Lloyd  Norman  of  Newsweek, 
who  has  covered  the  Pentagon  since  1946, 
efforts  In  those  days  to  get  information  about 
Vietnam  were  turned  aside  with  the  obser- 
vation that  "the  war  is  being  fought  out 
there"  and  that  was  where  the  news  media 
would  have  to  go  to  find  out  about  It.  It 
was  not  bad  advice,  then  or  later,  and  Nor- 
man and  other  Pentagon  correspondents  fol- 
lowed It  as  time,  the  pressures  of  other  duties 
and  the  budgets  and  wisdom  of  home  offices 
permitted.  But  on-the-scene  coverage  was 
a  luxury  that  most  Washington-based  news- 
men did  not  have.  They  had  to  take  what 
they  could  get  from  their  government  and 
try  to  make  sense  out  of  It. 

Referring  Inquisitive  reporters  to  Saigon, 
of  course,  could  not  stand  for  long  as  a 
Pentagon  policy,  particularly  as  the  war 
dragged  on  and  grew  larger.  Nor  was  It,  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  Administrations 
found  out,  prudent  to  encorusge  probing. 
Reporters  who  went  to  Vietnam — such  as 
Malcolm  Browne  of  Associated  Press.  David 
Halberstam  of  the  New  York  Times,  and 
Charles  Mohr  of  Time — sought  out  other 
points  of  view,  checked  them  against  their 
own  observations,  and  began  to  write  stories 
casting  serious  doubts  on  the  effectiveness 
and  wisdom  of  American  policy.  These  stories 
In  turn  raised  eyebrows  within  the  Wash- 
ington news  community  and  spawned  more 
probing  questions  at  the  Pentagon. 

SKEPTICISM   CAMS  SLOWLT   AND   DISBXLIXr   EVXN 
MORX    so 

As  eariy  as  1962,  regular  briefings  on  Viet- 
nam were  given  to  Pentagon  reporters.  But 
they  were  extremely  sterile,  at  first  focusing 
largely  on  the  counterinsurgency  concept 
that  flourished  under  President  Kennedy 
and.  Increasingly  under  his  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. Robert  S.  McNamara,  on  the  "quan- 
tlflcaUon"  of  the  war.  Guerrilla  warfare  was 
new  to  the  American  military,  to  McNamara's 
Pentagon,  to  the  news  media,  and  to  the 
American  public.  As  pressures  mounted  to 
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report  progreaa  in  a  war  in  which  th«  normal 
yardHtlck  of  land  taken  did  not  apply,  new 
ranlBtlcks  had  to  b«  found  The  result  wa« 
a  statistical  avalanche  from  a  constantly  aug- 
mented Pwita^on  propaganda  nmchln*— 
body  counte.  weapons  captured,  kill  ratio*, 
defection  rates.  A  whole  new  vocabulary  was 
created  and  oonveyed  to  the  press  to  assess. 
Reporters  In  Vietnam  could  gauge  the  prog- 
ress of  the  war  with  their  eyes  and  ears;  re- 
porters In  Washington  could  not,  so  they 
tried  to  cull  meaning  from  the  statistics  and 
the  new  language. 

OompUcatlng  the  task  was  this  overriding 
fact:  the  men  in  government  who  parceled 
out  the  daU  believed  It  was  slgnlHcant.  Their 
own  self-delusion,  later  approaching  self- 
deception  and  then  In  some  cases  rank  decep- 
tion, led  the  purveyors  of  this  data  to  press 
It  with  the  zeal  and  conviction  of  the  True 
Believer  And  as  the  war  became  broader  than 
simply  a  Pentagon  affair.  True  BeUevers  at 
the  White  House  and  the  State  Department 
Joined  In  "We  were  largely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Administration  then,"  Peter  Usagor. 
Washington  bureau  chief  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  recalls.  We  had  no  touchstones 
on  the  war.  And  we  were  less  skeptical  on  the 
war  than  we  were  on  other  things.  There  was 
a  tendency  to  believe  more  because  they  were 
supposed  to  have  the  facts  and  you  dldnt, 
and  we  were  more  Inclined  to  accepting  an 
offlclals  word  on  something  as  cosmic  a.i  a 
war  After  all.  we  don't  consider  our  govern- 
ment a  foreign  jxjwer  Just  yet." 

Beyond  that  was  the  fact  that  the  Wash- 
ington press  corps,  like  the  officialdom  It  re- 
ported on.  was  comprised  largely  of  men  and 
women  In  whose  Uvea  and  poUtlcal  thinking 
the  Cold  War  had  been  a  reality.  To  many 
of  them  It  was  continuing,  even  If  In  a  more 
relaxed,  sophisticated  mode.  Even  those  oc- 
casional early-day  Vietnam  war  critics  like 
Bernard  Pall,  living  in  Washington,  argued 
more  with  the  strategy  being  used  than  the 
political  objectives  sought.  Consequently, 
the  focus  remained  largely  on  military 
aspects,  to  exclusion  of  the  broader— and 
ultimately,  more  critical— questions, 

Norman  recalls  how  he  and  other  Pentagon 
reporters  in  the  early  Sixties  went   to  Port 
Bragg.   N.C.,   to  witness  the  training  of  the 
heralded  Green  Berets,  reporting  on  the  con- 
cept    as    a   military    technique   but    seldom 
questioning  it  in  the  broader  political  con- 
text. "It  looked  pretty  good."  Norman  says 
"Those  little  guys  in  black  pajamas  didn't 
look  like  much,  and  these  big  guys  in  Oreen 
Berets  were  going  to  help  the  Vietnamese  lick 
them."  As  a  Pentagon  correspondent  at  the 
time.  I  remember  going  to  Port  Bragg  my- 
self, walking  through  a  mock  "Vletcong  Vil- 
lage,"   and    suddenly    being    confronted    by 
riflemen  in  black  pajamas  and  conical  straw 
hats  who  popped  out  of  pine-covered  hiding 
places  in  the  North  Carolina  woods  to  "am- 
bush"  the  visitor.  Surely  with  training  un- 
der   such    realistic    conditions,    the    Oreen 
Berets  would  then  be  able  to  go  to  Vietnam 
and  show  the  South  Vietnamese  how  to  win 
All    this    Ume.   as    the    doubts    of    young 
American  reporters  in  Vietnam  were  trick- 
ling home   in   their  dispatches,   older  news 
hands  at  the  Pentagon  were  Ukely  to  dismiss 
them  as  the  product  of  the  inexperienced 
Pentagon  offlclals  constantly  sniped  at  the 
Saigon  press  corps,  accusing  It  of  covering 
the    war    from    the   bar   atop    the    Caravelle 
Hotel  and  of  listening  too  much  to  dissident 
self-seeking    South    Vietnamese    politicians' 
Still,   the  reports  from  Saigon   were  having 
Impact,  to  the  point  where  Arthur  Svivcster 
then  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Pub- 
lic Affairs,   initiated  "Operation  Candor"  'n 
1964-66.  US. -based  reporters  were  dispatched 
to  Vietnam,  at  government  expense  for  two- 
week  tours  during  which  they  could  see  for 
thwnselves  what  was  going  on.  The  Pentagon 
hoped  they  would  counter  in  their  reporting 
the     "erroneous"     accounts     coming     from 
Saigon  regulars. 
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As  Is  usually  the  case  with  such  govern- 
ment-sponsored endeavors,  the  candor  was 
more  apparent  than  real.  I  went  to  South 
Vietnam  under  the  program  in  March  1960, 
and  on  arrival  found  myself  subjected  to  a 
stifling  round  of  official  briefings  parroting 
the  government  verities  of  the  moment. 
Oreat  claims  for  paclflcatlon  were  made,  and 
special  side  trips  arranged  to  recently  pacl- 
fled  villages  and  hamleu.  On  these  carefully 
selected  trips  it  was  possible  to  And  Ameri- 
can military  men  who  persuasively  chal- 
lenged the  claims  of  progress,  and  trips  of  the 
visiting  reporters'  own  choice  yielded  more 
grounds  for  doubt.  But  a  few  weeks  were  not 
enough  for  a  really  solid  reading  by  a  re- 
porter who  knew  neither  the  language  nor 
the  politics  of  the  country.  As  a  result. 
much  of  what  was  written  out  of  "Operation 
Candor"  served  the  Governments  Intended 
purpose  of  providing  a  counter  to  the  pes- 
simism of  the  Saigon  press  corps.  Beyond 
that.  It  returned  to  Washington  scores  of 
reporters  who  know  knew  enough  about  the 
Vietnam  war  to  sotind  authoritative,  but  who 
In  most  cases  weren't. 

Still,  even  in  a  short  tour  in  Vietnam  the 
trained  reporter  could  recognize  elements  of 
a  very  mixed  and  uncertain  bag  In  that  sense 
"Operation  Candor"  boomeranged.  for  It  nur- 
tured a  skepticism  that.  In  the  middle  SU- 
tles,  was  Increasingly  applied  to  official  claims 
about  the  war.  Por  one  thing,  the  official  de- 
ception that  Amerlcin  military  men  in  Viet- 
nam were  functioning  merely  as  "advisers" 
m  ground  combat  and  as  "instructors"  in 
air  missions — a  deception  already  pierced  by 
the  Saigon  press  corps — was  further  un- 
masked. Also,  the  visiting  newsmen  got  a 
crash  education  In  the  fine  military  art  of 
semantic  obfuscatlon.  Lisagor  recalls  an  of- 
flcer's  coming  in  from  a  mission  in  which 
his  unit  had  been  chewed  up,  and  hearing 
an  official  spokesman  in  Saigon  describe  it 
to  the  visiting  press  as  a  "meeting  engage- 
ment." To  which  the  officer  blurted.  "Meet- 
ing engagement?  We  were  ambushed."  Says 
Lisagor:  "A  whole  language  was  created  to 
minimize  that  we  were  In  a  war,  and  that  we 
didn't  know  how  to  flght  It." 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  only  a 
relatively  few  in  the  Washington  prefs  corps 
ever  got  to  Vietnam,  even  for  this  brief,  gov- 
ernment-sponsored stint.  And  outside  the 
Pentagon  news  corps,  the  Washington  cor- 
respondent who  went  to  Vietnam  was  rare 
Indeed.  Almoet  as  rare,  too,  was  the  Wash- 
ington reporter  who  really  sought  out  alter- 
native sources  available  to  him — the  obscure 
histories  of  Indochina  that  lent  perspective 
and  understanding:  the  less  obscure  writings 
of  the  French  experience  by  Pall.  Jean  Lacou- 
ture,  and  others:  the  small  and  generally 
suspect  peace  movement. 

One  of  the  few  non-Pentagon  reporters  who 
very  early   took   on   the   Vietnam   war   as   a 
beat  was  Richard  Dudman.  now  Washington 
bureau  chief  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-DUpatch. 
His  capture  and  detention  in  Cambodia  last 
year  occurred  during  his  eighth   reportorlal 
tour   In   Southeast   Asia  since    1960.  and   In 
Washington    he    mined    not    only    Pentagon 
sources  but  Vietnam  experts  at  the  State  De- 
partment, the  White  House,  on  Capitol  Hill, 
and  in  the  academic  and  nongovernmental 
antiwar  communities.  The  mix  of  viewpoints 
he  thus  culled  produced  both   insight  and 
skepticism  and   equipped   him   better   than 
most  to  assess  official  claims.  He  recalls,  for 
Instance,  when  he  was  exploring  claims  of 
success  for  the  Cbleu   Hoi   or   "open  arms"' 
program    toward    Vletcong    defectors.    When 
he  asked  an  aide  to  Walt  W.  Rostow.  President 
Johnson's    chief    national    security    adviser, 
what  happened  to  the  defectors  after  they 
were  clothed  and  fed.  the  aide  replied:  "We 
don't  know  We  think  some  of  them  go  back 
They  regard  It  as  a  V.C.  R&R  program." 

But  skepUclsm  came  slowly  and  dlsbeUef 
even  more  so  to  the  bulk  of  the  Washington 
press  corps.  When  the  Government  reported 


m  August.  1964,  that  two  American  destroy- 
ers had  been  attacked  In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
and  President  Johnson  used  the  report  to 
obtain  a  sweeping  authorization  to  re^Kuid 
as  he  saw  flt,  there  was  no  sustained  effort 
by  the  daUy  press  In  Washiiigton  to  fenet 
out  I  ts  veracity  [  see  page  31]. 

Similarly,  the  scope  and  Intent  of  the  ma- 
jor   American    buildup    In    Vietnam    m   the 
spring  and  summer  of  1965  were  Inadequately 
probed  and  analyzed  from  Washington.  Al- 
though  the  Pentagon  reported  the  Increases 
in    troop    commitments    and    Pentagon   re- 
porters dutifully  chronicled  them.  President 
Johnson  was  able  to  gear  up  for  a  massive 
American  takeover  of  the  war  without  the 
American  public's  really  grasping  that  harsli 
fact.  The  bombing  against  North  Vietnam  u 
a  response  to  the  Plelku  and  Qulnhon  at- 
tacks of  February.  1965.  was  presented  at  llrst 
as  a  simple  tlt-for-tat.  then  prolonged  Into 
a  full-blown  air  offensive — always  with  the 
Administration  denying  there  had  been  any 
"escalation."  At   first  Marines  were  sent  to 
Danang  to  protect  Hawk  missile  sites,  then 
more  to  protect  the  protecting  Marines,  and 
so  on.   Reporters  In   Washington   asked  the 
right  questions,  but  by  and  large  were  worn 
down  by  the  frustrations  of  coping  with  the 
constantly    augmented    Information-propa- 
ganda bureaucracy,  and  were  misled  by  ex- 
planations   at    the    highest    levels.    Again   g 
serious  problem  was  that  the  ranking  offi- 
cialdom  believed — or   persuaded   themselves 
they  believed— what  they  told  reporters. 

TXT  WrrH   MANT  THE   HABFT  Or  ESTABLISHMXNT 
RZPOBTINC    REMAINS 

The  President  and  others  played  the  back- 
ground game  deftly  In  this  regard:  except  In 
the  earliest  stages,  and  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, they  were  careful  to  avoid  extravagant 
claims  on  the  record  But  in  backgrounders 
they  produced  secret  reports,  charts,  and  the 
most  elaborate  ratlonallzaMcns  for  optimism 
In  the  spring  of  1966.  it  now  is  clear.  Mr 
Johnson  thought  he  could  accomplish  the 
buildup  under  the  table,  polish  off  the  war 
without  upsetting  his  ambitious  domestic 
program  or  public  opinion,  and  come  out  of 
the  whole  business  as  a  mastermind.  It  was 
self-delusion,  but  it  was  policy,  and  an  ele- 
ment in  achieving  lu  success  was  deception 
of  the  public  and  the  news  media  And  partly 
because  the  bulk  of  the  Washington  press 
corps  still  was  listening  primarily  to  one 
source  —  the  Government  —  the  deception 
worked 

The  policy,  however,  did  not  work,  and  in- 
creasingly ooth  the  media  and  the  public  at 
home  realized  that  they  had  been  had.  Por 
many  Washington  reporters,  the  unrelated 
Dominican  Republic  Intervention  In  the 
spring  of  1966  helped  pierce  the  smog.  So 
blatant  and  transparent  were  the  manufac- 
tured Justifications  for  dispatch  of  American 
troops  to  save  the  favored  military  govern- 
ment there  that  the  skepticism  and  even 
cynicism  thus  nurtured  spread  to  all  aspects 
of  Johnson  policy.  And  as  the  credibility  of 
the  Government  shrank,  the  voices  of  those 
who  had  been  ca.-,ting  doubt  on  It  grew  In 
numbers  and  volume.  "The  teach-ins  of  the 
spring  of  1965  spotlighted  many  of  these 
voices,  and  when  the  Administration  sent 
spokesmen  to  do  oratorical  battle  with  some 
of  them,  many  in  the  media  began  to  plug 
into  these  alternative  sources  of  expertise. 
Previously,  the  Administration's  defense  usu- 
ally had  been  wrapped  In  the  anonymity  and 
ambiguity  of  the  Washington  backgrounder: 
now  It  was  on  the  firing  line,  and  the  media 
were  freed  of  the  restrictions  imposed  In 
those  earlier,  cozy  sessions. 

At  the  same  time,  the  American  peace 
movement,  locked  Into  a  circular  dialogue 
with  Itself  through  the  Fifties  and  early  Six- 
ties when  tu  primary  focus  was  nuclear  dis- 
armament, was  developing  a  newer,  more 
credible  face.  Almoet  imperceptibly,  the  war 
had  changed  It  Into  a  remarkably  broad- 
based,  outreaching   protest   of  middle-class 
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Americans  who  wanted  answers,  as  on  the 
campus,  the  origins  of  the  war  were  re- 
gearched  In  great  depth  by  the  more  serious 
antiwar  groups  such  as  SANE  and  Women's 
Strike  lor  Peace.  Although  they  propagan- 
dized, as  did  the  Government,  they  also  pro- 
vided materials.  Ideas,  and  individuals  from 
which  the  questing  reporter  could  seek  clues 
and  answers  to  what  was  going  on.  Through 
these  new  sources  or  Independently,  some 
reporters  like  Joseph  Kraft  developed  con- 
tacts— If  they  could  go  abroad — with  North 
Vietnamese  and  National  Liberation  Front 
diplomats,  and — If  they  could  not — with  dis- 
sident South  Vietnamese  who  occasionally 
»-ere  brought  to  Washington.  From  them,  re- 
porters had  the  opportunity  to  sift  fact  from 
propaganda  and  pain  new  Insights. 

Most  of  Washington's  press  corps,  how- 
ever, continued  to  Ignore  these  alternative 
sources  cf  Information.  In  the  faU  of  1965  a 
series  of  militant  antiwar  acts.  Including  the 
burning  of  draft  cards  and  lying  down  in 
front  of  tro::^  trains  on  the  West  Coast,  hard- 
ened public  attitudes  against  the  protest. 
Sanford  Gottlieb.  Washington  political  action 
director  for  SANE  and  one  of  the  more  mod- 
erate voices  in  the  peace  movement,  recalls 
that  when  he  held  a  press  conference  in  No- 
vember, 1965,  to  announce  the  first  broad- 
based  antiwar  march  on  Washington,  "the 
hOEtlUty  was  so  thick  you  could  cut  It.'"  Even 
when  the  November  march  took  place  peace- 
ably— and  conventionally  dressed  middle- 
class  participants  far  outnumbered  the  cra- 
zies— that  hostility  continued  among  most 
of  the  Washington  press.  "Like  most  Ameri- 
cans."' Gottlieb  says,  "they  wanted  to  believe 
their  country.  They  were  skeptical  In  favor 
of  the  status  quo."'  Only  with  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  bearings  in 
1966  did  this  media  hostility  begin  to  dis- 
solve. 

For  all  that,  the  Washington  news  commu- 
nity continued  to  see  the  protest  In  very 
narrow  terms.  "It  was  covered  almost  as  a 
police  problem  by  most  people."  Dudman 
says.  Reporters  focused  on  the  numbers  game 
of  whether  50,000  or  100.000  attended  a  dem- 
onstration and  on  how  many  security  forces 
were  mustered  to  make  how  many  arrests, 
often  overlooking  Important  voices  and  view- 
points the  protest  was  bringing  to  the  debate 
over  U.S.  military  and  political  policy  in 
Vietnam. 

In  early  1968  a  series  of  military  and  politi- 
cal events  occurred  that  probably  did  more 
than  anything  else  to  open  up  the  Washing- 
ton bureaucracy  to  the  press  corps.  In  the  last 
days  of  January,  1968,  the  unexpectedly  mas- 
sive Tet  Offensive  shattered  most  remaining 
Illusions  In  official  Washington.  To  be  sure, 
the  President  and  others  in  his  Administra- 
tion sought  to  put  the  best  face  on  things. 
But  it  was  too  late;  the  fallacies  in  Admin- 
istration thinking  about  the  war  were  open 
wounds.  Voices  of  doubt  and  dissent — muted 
up  to  now  If  they  had  existed  at  all — began 
to  be  heard  In  inner  councils  of  government. 
They  culminated  finally  in  the  Internal  de- 
bate that  led  to  President  Johnson's  decision 
against  sending  more  troops  to  Vietnam,  and 
In  favor  of  limiting  U.S.  bombing  and  starting 
peace  talks.  The  government  that  for  so 
many  years  had  spoken  with  one  voice  on  the 
war  now  fragmented  Into  several,  and  the 
press  corps  was  able  to  record  a  number  of 
them.  The  Washington  Post,  Newsweek,  and 
particularly  the  New  York  Times  recon- 
structed that  debate  in  impressive  enterprise 
journalism. 

When  a  new  Administration  took  power  in 
1969.  the  press  corps,  which  during  the  cam- 
paign had  not  pressed  Richard  Nixon  to  say 
what  he  would  do  about  the  war,  did  not 
press  him  particularly  hard  to  say  what  he 
was  doing  as  President.  When  he  finally  did 
unfurl  his  Vietnamlzatlon  plan,  onre  again 
It  was  difficult  for  reporters  based  In  Wash- 
ington— though  more  skeptical  about  all 
aspects  of  the  war — to  assess  its  workability. 


As  the  President  began  to  withdraw  Ameri- 
can troops,  and  U.S.  casualties  dropped,  the 
press  corps  monitored  the  trend — and  focused 
on  other  stories.  A  general  assumption  set 
in  that  the  worst  was  over;  Vietnam  for 
many  reporters  In  Washington  had  become 
a  tiresome  story.  This  attitude  may  account 
in  some  measure  for  what  happened  in  the 
fall  of  1969,  when  freelance  reporter  Sey- 
mour Hersh  stole  the  most  explosive  story 
of  the  war — the  detention  of  an  American 
officer  on  chej-ges  of  mass  murder  at  Mylal — 
from  under  the  noeee  of  the  Washington 
press  corps.  A  brief  wire  account  of  Lt.  Wil- 
liam L.  Calley's  detention  had  been  buried 
in  major  papers,  and  letters  from  a  returned 
veteran  about  the  incident  went  to  key 
Capitol  Hill  offices.  But  until  Hersh  got  wind 
of  the  story  and  developed  It,  Mylal  was  a 
tree  felled  in  a  deserted  forest.  Many  re- 
porters and  their  editors,  reluctant  to  pur- 
sue the  story,  remained  "skeptical  In  favor 
of  the  status  quo." 

In  the  year  since  the  Mylal  disclosures. 
Washington  newsmen  have  delved  into  a 
number  of  events — the  Cambodian  invasion 
that  threatened  I^resldent  Nixon's  credibility 
and  revived  campus  dissent;  Vice  President 
Agnew's  broadsides  against  protesters  and 
the  Nlxon-Agnew  off-year  election  effort  to 
purge  Senate  doves;  the  Sontay  raid  to  rescue 
American  prisoners  of  war;  and  the  tempo- 
rary resumption  of  bombing  of  the  North. 
Severe  doubts  about  the  eventual  success  of 
""Vietnamlzatlon"  also  are  being  examined. 
Now.  as  six  or  eight  years  ago,  it  is  difficult 
for  a  reporter  half  a  world  away  from  a  war 
to  cover  it.  But  at  least  there  are  few  Illu- 
sions left,  and  reporters  do  use  other  touch- 
stones evaluating  for  official  claims. 

Yet,  with  many,  the  ingrained  habit  of  Es- 
tablishment reporting  remains.  Por  three 
days  In  late  November,  forty  American  vete- 
rans of  Vietnam  met  at  a  downtown  Wash- 
ington hotel  and.  In  "hearings"'  to  focus  at- 
tention on  the  effect  of  Vietnam  on  the  Amer- 
ican conscience,  told  of  atrocities  they  saw 
or  took  part  In.  None  of  the  narratives  ap- 
proached the  dimensions  of  Mylal,  but  they 
suggested  a  prevaslve  breakdown  of  accepted 
standards  of  civilized  conduct.  Whether  or 
not  the  veterans'  stories  were  true,  there  is 
little  doubt  that,  had  the  same  testimony 
been  given  on  Capitol  Hill  before  a  bonafide 
committee  of  Congress,  it  would  have  re- 
ceived massive  coverage.  As  it  was.  only  a 
handful  of  reporters  and  a  few  TV  crews 
covered  the  event  the  first  day,  and  by  the 
third  day  only  three  or  four  Washington  cor- 
respondents were  present.  Like  most  things 
concerning  Vietnam  now,  it  was  "old  stuff," 
and  it  was  off  centerstage  besides.  Other 
things  were  happening — as  they  were  a  year 
ago  when  Mylal  broke,  and  six  years  ago, 
when  Senator  Gruening  made  the  spteech 
that  nobody  printed. 

TV   AT  THE   Turning   Point 
(By   Fred   W.   Friendly) 

As  a  wise  old  physician,  an  eminent 
teacher  of  clinical  surgery,  awaited  a  desper- 
ate effort  to  repair  his  ruptured  aorta,  he 
whispered  to  me,  "I  Just  don't  want  them 
to  save  the  organ  and  kill  the  man."  The 
analogy  is  relevant  to  the  Vietnam  opera- 
tion, particularly  In  the  summers  of  1964 
and  1965  when,  based  on  faulty  X-rays  and 
a  naive  diagnosis,  the  United  States  at- 
temptecT  to  save  an  organ — a  government — 
by  radical  surgery  which  destroyed  the  pa- 
tient. It  IS  Imprecise  to  say  that  the  patient 
perished  on  the  ooerating  table,  but  the  real- 
ity Is  that  for  all  the  transfusions  and  des- 
perate transplants  Vietnam  as  a  sociological 
community  never  really  regained  conscious- 
ness. In  South  Vietnam,  the  trauma  of  war 
has  so  ruptured  the  human  fabrtc  that  wha' 
Is  left  may  hardly  be  worth  saving. 

The  failure  to  understand  this  tragic  real- 
ity and  the  battery  of  brutal  facts  that  ex- 
ploded   the    State    Department's    simplistic 


theories  about  Vietnam  cannot  be  blamed  on 
the  U.S.  Government  alone.  The  news  media, 
and  particularly  broadcast  Journalism, 
which  owned  "first  rights  "  on  this  violent 
little  war.  must  share  that  responsibility.  It 
was  not  our  war  to  win  or  lose,  but  It  was 
our  war  to  understand  and  to  explain.  I  re- 
fer specifically  to  1964  and  1965  when,  as  an 
Undersecretary  of  Stete  later  testified,  esca- 
lation at  the  time  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolu- 
tion amounted  to  the  functional  equivalent 
of  a  declaration  of  war,  and  when  Danang 
and  Cam  Ne  signaled  the  intenlsflcation  and 
brutallzation  of  the  American  effort.  It  was 
a  time  when  the  military's  failtire  to  under- 
stand the  complexities  of  the  Asian  mainland 
and  mind — "We  don't  know  beans  about 
what  Hanoi  is  thinking,"  one  Pentagon  offi- 
cial said — caused  an  entire  administration 
to  flirt  with  deception.  All  of  Walter  Llpp- 
mann's  Seven  Deadly  Sins  of  Public  Opin- 
ion— ^hatred,  intolerance,  suspicion,  bigotry, 
secrecy,  fear,  and  lying — were  marshalled  to 
obscure  a  series  of  decisions  which  could  be 
Justified  only  by  further  drastic  acts  of  war. 

Those  of  us  who  were  in  key  editorial  posts 
at  the  time  car  blame  it  aU  on  the  Presi- 
dent, or  his  advisers — Robert  McNamara, 
Dean  Rusk,  McGeorge  Bundy,  Maxwell  Tay- 
lor— but  we  cannot  forever  paint  over  the 
stain  left  by  our  own  Ineffectiveness.  With 
few  exceptions,  "the  world  outside  and  the 
pictures  in  our  heads. "  as  far  as  Vietnam 
was  concerned,  were  not  appreciably  differ- 
ent from  those  of  the  Administration.  The 
broadcast  Journalist  went  into  Vietnam  the 
same  way  he  went  into  World  War  II  and 
Korea — "as  a  member  of  the  team."  {Tbe  ex- 
tent of  cooperation  was  such  that  the  U.S. 
Navy's  official  film  on  Tonkin  was  narrated 
by  NBC's  Chet  Huntley.)  Because  the  Ton- 
kin Gulf  resolution  was  not  by  the  letter  of 
the  law  a  declaration  of  war.  and  for  other 
complicated  reasons,  we  operated  without 
censorship  in  Vietnam.  It  was  a  unique  re- 
sponsibility to  avoid  bringing  aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  enemy  without  doing  commer- 
cials for  the  Pentagon.  The  delicate  bal- 
ance between  those  two  objectives  and  the 
complications  of  the  times  in  which  we  lived 
were  conditions  for  which  we  were  unpre- 
pared. 

In  1965  Dan  Schorr,  returning  from  his 
highly  successful  assignment  in  Europe,  was 
so  impressed  with  CBS  News'  intensity  of 
Vietnam  coverage  that  he  wryly  accused  me 
of  attempting  to  make  it  television's  war.  I 
do  think  we  succeeded  in  capturtng  the  bat- 
tles, the  skirmishes,  the  human  interest,  and 
the  inliuman  strategies.  But  we  never  cap- 
tured the  whole  war.  Again  I  am  describing 
1964  and  1965.  when  the  reporting  in  the 
field  far  outran  the  editing  and  much  of  the 
reporting  at  home.  "The  Living  Room  War," 
as  Michael  Arlen  called  It.  transported  mil- 
lions of  Americans  to  Plelku.  Qulnhon  and 
Cam  Ne.  As  we  watched,  2,500  years  of  his- 
torical humbug  about  the  glory  of  battle 
was  dissolved  into  a  montage  of  miserable 
little  firefights  in  which  GI  Joe  was  often 
cast  in  the  role  of  the  heavy.  It  was  Morley 
Safer  who  first  focused  the  TV  eye  so  dra- 
matically. For  his  work,  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration not  only  tried  to  bring  about 
Safer's  recall  but  to  my  certain  knowledge 
trafficked  in  phony  charges  about  the  Royal 
Canadian  Mounted  Police  having  questions 
about  this  Canadian  national's  loyalty. 

With  his  colleagues.  Peter  Kallscher — "the 
brass  wants  us  to  get  on  the  team,  but  my 
Job  is  to  find  out  what  the  score  is'" — and 
young  Jack  Laurence,  Safer  helped  to  Invent 
a  new  kind  of  battle  coverage  that  combined 
threads  of  Murrow's  shortwave  reports  from 
the  London  Blitz  with  David  Duncan's  battle 
photos  from  Korea.  The  combat  cameramen, 
many  of  whom  were  Asians  pioneered  new 
ground,  usually  at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives. 
(Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Arthur  Syl- 
vester asked  me  by  phone  one  night  after 
viewing  a   damaging  piece  of   film  on   the 
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Croaklt«  broadcwtt.  "What  do  you  mean  by 
hiring  Vietnamese  natlonaU  ae  cameramen?" 
Severml  weeka  after  I  left  CBS  In  19«fl.  I  met 
Mr  Sylveeter  at  a  Gridiron  Club  dinner.  His 
after-dinner  greeting  to  me  waa.  "Well,  we 
got  rid  of  you,  now  we  have  to  get  rid  of 
Morley  Safer  "  Sylvester's  tour  of  duty  ended 
long  before  Safer's.  whoee  record  in  Vietnam 
endures.) 

The  Pentagon's  and  the  Preeldenfa  ad- 
monitions that  the  news  media  were  giving 
and  the  public  was  getting  a  distorted  pic- 
ture "because  they  couldnt  know  all  the 
facta"  had  a  hollow  ring  when  nightly  broad- 
casts seemed  to  Indicate  that  the  Commander 
In  Chief  and  his  generals,  for  all  their  or- 
chestrated briefings  and  charts,  themselves 
did  not  luiow  what  was  happening  In  the 
elephant  grass  and  rice  paddles.  What  seemed 
to  come  across  on  the  tube  and  between  the 
line*  of  every  newspaper  report  was  the 
frightening  reality  that  the  bunted  In  this 
search-and-destroy  scenario  was  a  foe  whom 
QO  one  really  hated.  Plelku  was  no  Alamo, 
even  IX  the  President  on  a  visit  to  Camranh 
Bay  urged  the  troops  to  "nail  the  coonakln 
to  the  wall." 

The  Commander  In  Chief,  watching  those 
three  Sony  TV  sets  of  his,  would.  I  am  told, 
swear  at  the  seta,  denounce  the  NBC  or  CBS 
report,  order  bis  staff  to  warn  the  network 
and  then  caU  the  Pentagon  to  find  out  If  it 
was  true — about  the  Marines  burning  a  vil- 
lage with  clgaret  lighters,  or  what  the  patrol 
said  after  that  unsuccessful  walk-tn-the-sun 
mission.  In  the  end.  the  film  would  be 
shipped  to  Washington  and  often  back  to 
Saigon,  where  It  would  be  denounced  all  the 
way  to  the  line  outfit,  where  the  commander 
would  merely  shake  his  head. 

If  the  combat  reporting  was  so  effective 
In  1966.  why  all  the  second  guessing  at  this 
late  date?  Although  the  performance  nat- 
urally varies  with  the  three  networks,  the 
record  looks  Impressive  on  paper  and  In  the 
film  library.  There  were  some  excellent  re- 
ports on  refugees,  on  natlonbulldlng.  on  air 
evaciiatlon.  on  Saigon's  black  market,  on  the 
Chinese  colony  of  Cholon;  and.  always  from 
Washington,  those  polarizing  hawk  and  dove 
debates.  Charles  ColUngwood,  who  com- 
muted to  Vietnam,  teamed  up  with  Lea 
Mldgely  to  do  several  penetrating  documen- 
taries; and  Prank  McOee  and  Walter  Cron- 
klte  did  some  very  tough  news  analyses  In 
1067.  But  that  was  already  1967  and  we  had 
more  than  300.000  troops  In  Vietnam. 

NOa  CAN   WX  BLAMS  rr   ALL  ON   PaOIlT  DSICANDS 

or  TRx  NrrwoBKS 

There  were  really  four  Vietnam  stories :  the 
military,  diplomatic,  political,  economic.  We 
may  have  been  providing  moat  of  the  parts 
of  that  mosaic  but  In  my  view  we  lacked  the 
will  and  Imagination  to  relate  them  to  one 
another  The  three-minute  snippets  between 
the  Marlboro  man  and  the  Dodge  girl,  to- 
gether with  an  occasional  documentary  or 
debate,  just  didn't  add  up  to  Interpretive 
Journalism  The  coefficient  of  loes  between 
what  the  correepondent  corps  In  Washing- 
ton— EUe  Abel.  Marvin  Kalb,  Ed  Morgan — 
knew  and  what  thoee  In  Saigon — Peter  Kall- 
scher,  Bernard  Kalb,  and  Welles  Haogen — 
could  see  was  a  lag  of  enormous  proportloaB. 
It  was  not  just  a  shortage  of  air  time — al- 
though the  continuous  coverage  that  could 
be  cleared  for  Space.  Presidential  J\ankets. 
and  football,  compared  to  air  time  for  Viet- 
nam, is  a  commentary  of  Its  own.  Nor  can  we 
blame  It  all  on  the  profit  demands  of  the 
networks  and  the  unwillingness  of  some  local 
stations  to  carry  serious  Vietnam  coverage. 
The  equally  disturbing  problem  was  our  In- 
ability to  understand  the  complexities  of  the 
Vietnam  puzzle  and  to  assemble  a  compre- 
hensive profile  early  enough  to  make  a  dif- 
ference. The  most  succinct  definition  of  news 
analysis  I  know  comee  from  Alexander  Kend- 
rlck.  who  calls  It  the  'Tea.  but  .  .  ."  school 
of  Journalism.  To  have  used  that  formula 
In  1965  when  President  Johneon  proclaimed. 


'Tm  not  going  to  be  the  President  who  saw 
Asia  go  the  way  China  went."  might  have 
made  a  difference 

Various  correspondents  understood  seg- 
ments of  It.  A  few  editors,  like  Russ  Bensley 
of  the  Cronklte  News  and  Herb  Mltgang.  for 
three  years  CBS  News'  Executive  Editor,  had 
a  solid  overview  of  the  war.  But  all  this  en- 
ergy and  talent  produced  only  a  fraction  of 
the  maximum  effort  required  by  this  de- 
cisive moment  In  history  Perhaps  what  was 
needed  was  a  primer  on  how  to  watch  a  war — 
for  both  Joumallsu  and  viewers.  If  the  mili- 
tary experts  didnt  understand  that  nasty 
little  war  where  there  were  no  fronts,  no  re- 
liable body  counts,  and  no  aerial  reconnais- 
sance worthy  of  the  name,  how  could  working 
JournalUU  get  a  fix  on  so  fluid  and  inscru- 
table a  situation? 

Part  of  the  answer  lay  In  more  editorial  co- 
ordination, more  Imagination  In  stitching  to- 
gether what  we  did  know,  and  more  accurate 
identification  of  those  clouded  areas  where 
we  had  no  experience.  Arthur  Schleslnger 
wrote:  "The  United  States  salvation  of  Asia 
represents  an  extravagance  In  national  pol- 
icy. The  fact  Is  our  government  Just  doesn't 
know  a  lot  of  things  it  pretends  to  know.  ' 
The  same  criticism  was  true  of  experts  in  the 
news  media. 

The  mistakes  we  Journalists  made  in  1964 
and  1966  almost  outran  those  of  the  states- 
men. One  useful  example  Is  the  sad  case  of 
U  Thant's  abortive  peace  effort  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1965.  The  story  begins  with  what  was 
In  many  ways  the  most  distinguished  single 
piece  of  Journalism  done  outside  Vietnam  in 
1966  by  a  broadcast  journalist — Eric  Seva- 
reld's  essay  about  his  last  meeting  with  Adlal 
Stevenson  in  London  Just  before  the  Am- 
bassador's tragic  death.  Although  Sevareld 
broadcast  some  of  the  insights  from  London 
in  abbreviated  form,  the  heart  of  the  inter- 
view— evidence  of  the  Stevenson  desire  to  re- 
sign— burst  with  explosive  force  In  Look 
Nov.  30. 

It  was  a  rough  week  for  CBS  News.  Top 
management  was  upset  because  the  White 
House  was  challenging  the  accuracy  and 
delicacy  of  the  Sevareld  report — "He  (Ste- 
venson] simply  had  to  get  out  of  the  UN  Job. " 
My  colleagues'  and  my  own  embarrassment 
was  compounded  by  the  fact  that  we  had  to 
quote  Look  to  report  what  our  own  chief 
correspondent  had  written.  Eric  was  sur- 
prised at  the  Impact  of  the  story.  He  pointed 
out  that  he  had  aired  parU  of  it  on  CBS 
radio  and /or  TV  that  summer  and  wrote  It 
for  Look  t>ecau8e  an  article  provided  more 
space  and  a  more  suitable  ^jrum  for  what 
was  intended  as  a  eiilogy.  David  Schoenbnin. 
then  of  Metromedia  Broadcasting  buttressed 
the  story  by  reporting  a  similar  interview 
with  Stevenson  who  expressed  the  same 
discouraged  tone.  But  Adlal  Stevenson  Itl 
countered  with  an  unmailed.  unsigned  let- 
ter that  his  late  father  had  drafted.  Indicat- 
ing to  some  of  his  Stateside  friends  that  he 
had  no  intention  of  resigning.  Ellie  Al^el.  then 
NBC  bureau  chief  in  London,  had  his  pri- 
vate interview  the  day  after  Sevareld's  meet- 
ing and  came  away  with  the  impression  that 
Stevenson  was  not  going  to  resign.  Abel  Is 
convinced,  as  I  am.  that  the  contradiction  Is 
probably  more  a  reflection  of  the  Hamlet- 
like approach  to  decision  making  that  was 
the  Stevenson  style  than  a  reflection  on  the 
accuracy  of  the  Journalism.  What  Abel  and 
Sevareld  each  heard  loud  and  clear  was  Am- 
bassador Stevenson's  disappointment  over 
his  mission  and  his  ineffectiveness  In  the 
Johnson  Administration  during  the  Domin- 
ican Intervention  and  in  Vietnam.  He  was 
particularly  depressed  over  his  failure  to  get 
throxigh  to  the  White  House  the  seriousness 
and  promise  of  Secretary  General  U  Thant's 
peace  negotiations  with  the  Hanoi  govern- 
ment. 

U  Tbant.  then  under  growing  pressure  in 
the  UN,  was  convinced  he  could  bring  Ho  Cht 
Mlnh's   representatives   to   the   peace   table 


In  Rangoon,  that  a  truce  line  could  be  drawn 
across  not  only  Vietnam  but  adjacent  Laos, 
and  that  the  U.8.  Government  "could  write 
the  terms  of  the  ceasefire  offer  exactly  as  they 
saw  fit"  and  that  he  (U  Thant)  would  an- 
nounce It  In  exactly  those  words.  Stevenson 
had  told  Interviewers  that  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara  was  not  Interested  and  that 
he  could  not  even  get  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
to  respond. 

Sevareld  reported  much  of  the  U  Thant 
peace  effort  on  CBS  radio  without  attribu- 
tion to  source.  Several  weeks  later,  the  ParU 
edition  of  the  Herald  Tribune  and  other 
European  newspapers  reported  the  U  Thant 
peace  expedition,  but  the  Government  In 
Washington  discounted  the  seriousness  and 
even  credibility  of  the  overture.  Stevenson 
did  not. 

The  Sevareld-Stevenson  episode  taken 
alone  is  perhaps  Just  a  fascinating  footnote 
to  history.  But  viewed  against  the  concurrent 
developments  of  that  fateful  summer,  it 
could  have  meant  far  more  than  a  footnote. 
So  frustrated  and  disturbed  was  U  Thant 
that  in  a  news  conference  held  In  February. 
1966.  be  tried  to  use  Asian  shorthand  to  tele- 
graph a  message  to  the  American  people:  "I 
am  sure  the  great  American  people,  if  only 
they  know  the  true  facts  and  the  background 
to  the  developments  in  South  Vietnam,  will 
agree  with  me  that  further  bloodshed  la  un- 
necessary. And  also  that  the  political  and 
diplomatic  method  of  discussions  and  nego- 
tiations alone  can  create  conditions  which 
will  enable  the  United  States  to  withdraw 
gracefully  from  that  part  of  the  world  As 
you  know.  In  times  of  war  and  of  hostilities 
the  first  casualty  is  truth." 

Other  events,  more  or  lees  known  by  broad- 
cast reporters  and  editors  at  the  time,  add 
substance  to  U  Thant's  sense  of  foreboding. 
The  battle  situation  in  Vietnam  was  deteri- 
orating. Premier  Khan's  government  was 
swiftly  decaying.  Corruption  in  Saigon  and 
desertion  from  the  Army  were  putting  heav- 
ier demands  on  the  60,000  men  on  the  ground 
there.  Plelku  had  been  a  disaster,  but  as  one 
high  government  official  put  It.  "If  there 
hadn't  been  a  Plelku.  it  would  have  had  to 
be  Invented."  General  Maxwell  Taylor,  com- 
muting between  Saigon  and  Washington,  was 
telling  the  President  that  escalation  by  as 
much  as  116.000  additional  troops  would  be 
necessary  to  prevent  a  total  rout.  Within  the 
Government  there  was  disagreement  on 
strategy  between  Rusk  and  his  Undersecre- 
tary George  Ball,  and  some  between  Taylor 
and  McNamara.  Although  there  were  im- 
portant backgrounders  by  the  Administra- 
tion about  the  desire  to  strengthen  the  role 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  truth  was  that 
high  officials  of  the  Johnson  Administration 
were  constantly  sabotaging  the  effectiveness 
of  the  world  organization  and  even  the  cred- 
ibility of  its  Asian  Secretary  General. 

The  fact  Is  that  on  the  night  of  the  Sev- 
areld-Stevenson interview,  when  U  Thant 
was  BttU  desperately  trying  to  get  both  sides 
to  that  Rangoon  tabic,  the  White  House  was 
making  the  decision  to  send  115.000  troops 
to  Vietnam.  Soon  afterward  the  decision  was 
enlarged  to  brln^  US  troop  strength  In  Viet- 
nam to  a  toUl  of  38G.0OO  by  1966. 

Recently  I  asked  former  White  House  press 
chief  Bin  Moyers.  who  In  1965  had  the  as- 
signment of  downgrading  the  Sevareld  story, 
what  he  believed  now  about  the  reliability 
of  the  Stevenson  message.  Moyers  said  he  be- 
lieved Stevenson  went  to  his  grave  convinced 
that  Hanoi  was  prepared  t-^  negotiate  on  U 
Thant's  ternas  But  Moyer  also  believed  that 
Johnson  was  In  July  of  1966  unaware  of  such 
peace  possibilities  The  State  Department's 
role  In  this  massive  misunderstanding  was 
largely  unreported  then,  as  It  is  now.  What 
is  clear  Is  that  our  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  had  no  direc<  access  to  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes  and  that  Rusk  and/or 
bis  bureaucracy  applied  a  pocket  veto  to  a 
peace  plan  whose  validity  they  rejected. 
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U  Thant's  peace  plan  was  not  the  only 
casualty  thai  July.  Interpretive  Journalism 
suffered  a  wound  from  which  we  are  stIU 
bleeding.  It  Is  not  Just  hindsight  which  en- 
ables us  to  see  this  now  with  30/30  vision. 
Host  of  the  information  was  known  to  a 
variety  of  able  broadcasters,  each  capable  of 
Incisive  Interpretation  of  the  patterns  that 
the  various  parts  reflected.  Kallscher  and 
Safer  knew  about  the  deterioration  after 
Plelku.  Richard  Hottelet  at  the  UN  was 
aware  of  the  frigid  attitudes  between  the 
Secretary  General  and  the  President.  Marvin 
Kalb  and  John  Scall  were  at  the  State  De- 
'^.  partment  every  day  and  understood  the 
*  hardening  Rusk  position.  Sevareld.  Abel,  and 
Scboenbrun  had  been  present  when  Steven- 
son bared  his  soul  and  frustrations.  The 
tragedy  was  that  what  emerged  on  the  home 
screen  was  at  oest  a  series  of  sharply  edited, 
professionally  honed  episodes.  As  a  news  ex- 
ecutive often  accused  of  being  more  Involved 
with  production  ana  content  than  with  ad- 
ministration. I  was  certainly  aware  of  each 
of  these  storied.  Tet  the  failure  to  assemble 
all  these  elemenu  into  the  kind  of  interpre- 
tive Journalism  that  would  have  enabled  the 
American  people  to  understand  the  magni- 
tude of  the  decls.on  their  leadership  was 
about  to  make  wad  a  serious  lapse. 

For  those  not  familiar  with  a  broadcast 
news  operation,  let  me  state  that  there  were 
editors.  The  Vietnam  content  of  the  evening 
and  morning  news  is  carefully  structured  by 
dedicated,  serious  newsmen.  But  too  often 
the  problem  turns  Into  a  question  of  logistics. 
The  foreign  editor,  although  that  Is  not  his 
title,  must  be  more  concerned  with  the  plane 
schedule  from  Saigon,  the  transfer  time  In 
Hong  Kong  or  Tokyo,  and  the  cost  of  the 
satellite  than  with  the  content  of  the  story. 
Within  each  program  the  pressure  Is  on  get- 
ting the  film  In  and  out  of  the  lab,  evaluat- 
ing it.  reconcUlng  it  with  the  reporter's 
script — often  recorded  on  the  run  In  the 
field— and  getting  it  down  to  time.  Because 
broadcast  correspondents  must  fight  dally 
with  the  clock  and  because  producers  are 
traditionally  averse  to  too  many  talking 
heads,  we  often  produced  one-dlmenslonal 
•tones  which  accentuated  the  urgent  rather 
than  the  Important. 

The  time,  the  skill,  «md — If  you  like — the 
sophistication  to  put  It  all  together  were,  at 
least  In  1964  and  1965,  absent.  Of  covirse 
there  were  documentaries  and  specials;  the 
titles  and  scope  make  an  Imposing  list :  Fred 
Freed's  three-and-a-half-hour  study  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy  and  Ted  Yates'  Secret  War  in 
Loot,  both  of  which  NBC  broadcast  In  1966; 
CBS's  Vietnam  Perspectives,  our  half-hour 
Interview  with  Senator  Fulbrlght  that  so  up- 
set the  White  House;  and  of  course  the  1966 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  hearings,  which 
NBC  and  CBS  covered  In  considerable  but 
not  equal  depth. 

But  the  lost  opportunity  that  must  haunt 
print  as  well  as  broadcast  Journalists  was  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  Incident  in  August  of  1964.  We 
In  Journalism  have  to  share  the  guUt  with 
the  commanders  of  the  Maddox.  Turner  Joy, 
»nd  the  Admiral  who  commanded  the  task 
force,  with  the  officials  who  drafted  the  reso- 
lution, with  the  President  who  brought  it  to 
the  Congress,  and  with  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  who  steered  it  through  in  record 
time.  The  fact  that  CBS  News  choae  to  do 
some  Ave  minutes  of  wrapup  rather  than  the 
kind  of  comprehensive  analysis  our  Washing- 
ton bureau  was  capable  of  is  something  that 
will  always  haunt  me.  President  Johnson 
went  on  the  air  at  11:3-  and  spoke  for  less 
than  eight  minutes.  Our  entire  broadcast 
lasted  eleven  minutes,  and  I  didn't  even  fight 
for  more  time. 

The  only  phone  call  I  got  that  night  came 
Irom  Ed  Murrow,  then  desperately  111  In 
Pawling  but  still  caring  enough  to  castigate 
me  for  our   Insufficient    interpretation.    Of 


course  we  had  no  way  of  knowing  how  dan- 
gerous a  swamp  that  resolution  and  accom- 
panying action  would  lead  to.  Certainly  we 
had  the  warnings  of  Llppmann,  and  that 
painfully  prophetic  prediction  of  Wayne 
Morse: 

"We're  at  war  in  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Article  I.  Section  8  of  the 
Constitution  specifically  provides  that  only 
Congress  has  the  power  to  declare  war.  No 
President  has  the  right  to  send  American  boys 
to  their  death  on  a  battlefield  in  the  absence 
of  a  declaration  of  war.  But  one  thing  I  do 
know  and  that  is  we're  going  to  be  bogged 
down  In  Southeast  Asia  for  years  to  come  If 
we  follow  this  course  of  action  and  we're 
going  to  kill  thousands  of  American  boys 
until,  finally  let  me  say.  the  American  peo- 
ple are  going  to  say  what  the  French  people 
finally  said:  they've  had  enough." 

Senator  Morse  spoke  those  words  on  Aug. 
2,  even  before  the  actual  Tonkin  Gulf  reso- 
lution. Tlie  coverage  in  print  and  broadcast 
was  that  accorded  a  "reckless  and  querulous 
dissenter." 

Morse  and  Qruenlng  of  Alaska  were  the 
only  two  Senators  who  voted  against  the 
resolution.  Most  newspapers  and  broadcast 
organizations  supported  it  as  an  act  of  great 
restraint  under  provocation  [see  page  21].  We 
reported  that  Senator  Goldwater.  then  run- 
ning for  President  on  a  GOP  ticket  with  a 
hawkish  plank,  saluted  the  Johnson  action 
and  its  subsequent  escalation.  We  never  em- 
phasized that  in  order  to  nullify  one  of  Gold- 
water's  chief  camptaign  issues,  Johnson  had 
repudiated  a  promise  as  old  as  his  Presi- 
dency, a  promise  "not  to  send  American  boys 
nine  to  ten  thousand  miles  from  home  .  .  . 
(to  be)  tied  down  in  a  land  war  In  Asia." 
Walter  Llppmann's  criticism  of  the  quality  of 
editing  at  this  time,  althotigh  directed  at 
Washington's  leading  newspaper,  was  also  an 
indictment  of  me  and  every  other  broadcast 
editor:  "If  I  had  been  editor  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  when  Johnson  was  planning  to 
move  to  a  full-scale  war  In  Vietnam,  I'd  have 
raised  a  great  stink  and  told  the  people  what 
was  happening." 

Without  raising  that  "great  stink,"  which 
might  have  required  broadcasters  to  cross 
that  fine  line  from  news  analysis  to  editorial- 
izing, we  certainly  should  have  raised  and 
explored  in  depth  a  series  of  obvious  ques- 
tions which  might  have  Illuminated  those 
dark  shoals  and  Jagged  reefs  which  came  to  be 
known  as  the  credibility  gull : 

1)  How  does  a  major  power  declare  war? 
What  was  the  legal  difference  between  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  and  a  declaration  of 
war?  Senator  Pulbrlght  and  Undersecretary 
of  State  Katzenbach  clashed  over  this  in 
1967,  and  even  today  the  printed  text  reads 
like  a  confrontation  In  a  Hochhuth  drama. 
We  could  have  brought  about  a  debate  on 
these  questions  when  It  mattered. 

2)  What  were  the  1964  Geneva  Accords  and 
how  did  we  Interpret  them?  How  did  we 
Interpret  the  Manila  agreement  that  was  so 
often  used  as  the  basis  for  our  intervention? 
What  were  the  commitments  President  El- 
senhower made?  How  could  the  Senate  ma- 
jority leader  (LBJ)  who  helped  persuade 
President  Elsenhower  not  to  Involve  the 
United  States  in  the  French  Indochina  war 
In  1954  reverse  his  field  In  1964  In  the  name 
of  a  SEATO  treaty? 

3)  What  was  the  Maddox  evidence?  If  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  situation  was  understandably 
confused  during  that  frantic  first  week  In 
August,  1964,  what  about  some  Investiga- 
tive reporting  between  Aug.  4  and  the  fol- 
lowing July,  when  the  major  escalation  de- 
cisions were  made? 

4)  What  was  the  cost  of  the  war  In  1964? 
What  was  It  likely  to  cost  after  we  first  sent 
In  ground  troops  to  protect  the  air  units 
and  then  when  we  sent  more  to  fight  a  Jungle 
war  together  with  sufficient  service  troops  to 
supply  the  combat  units?  Even  in  1965  and 
1966  war  costs  were  approaching  »2.5  billion 


a  month,  and  Congressman  Melvln  Laird  of 
Wisconsin  was  asking  why  there  was  such  a 
gap  between  what  the  Pentagon  said  the  war 
was  costing  and  the  facts. 

5)  What  about  the  Vietnam  extravagance 
when  measured  against  the  unfulfilled  com- 
mitments to  our  urban  obligations,  when 
riots  In  Watts,  Harlem,  and  Rochester  were 
already  sending  out  early-warning  signals 
every  bit  as  challenging  as  those  from  the 
Maddox  and  from  the  Turner  Joy? 

6)  Why  did  the  President  tell  Joumallsu 
and  Senators  that  he  knew  the  war  had  to 
be  won  and  could  be  won  on  the  nonmllltary 
side  when  the  plan  to  escalate  had  become 
a  virtual  certainty?  Did  the  President  pur- 
posefully avoid  calling  up  the  reserves  and 
forego  making  obvious  budgetary  plans  In 
order  to  obscure  what  was  to  be  a  maximum 
effort  to  teach  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  a  lesson? 

THZ    BEST    BEPOBTSO    AND   LXAST    t7NDEBSTOOD 
WAB    IN     KISTOBT 

In  a  recent  forum  in  Atlanta  on  credi- 
bility, Agnew,  and  the  news  media,  I  was 
asked  the  recurrfjig  question :  Why  do  broad- 
casters feel  thej  must  do  Instant  analysis 
after  every  Presidential  speech?  The  answer 
was  that  It  is  seldom  on  an  Instant  basis, 
that  White  House  briefings  and  advance  texts 
often  give  newsmen  a  lead  time  of  two  to 
five  hours.  I  then  went  on  to  explain — a^  I 
have  before — my  own  sense  of  guilt  over 
CBS's  failure  In  1964  to  provide  serious  news 
analysis  after  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution. 
Another  panelist,  Sidney  Oruson  of  the  New 
York  Times,  gently  chllded  me  for  my  hair 
shirt,  insisting  that  nothing  CBS  News  could 
have  done  the  night  of  Aug.  4  and  m  the  days 
following  could  have  changed  history.  Oru- 
son may  be  right,  but  that  does  not  excuse 
us  for  not  trying.  Perhaps  if  we  had  all  done 
more  to  convince  the  President  that  his  plans 
would  be  carefully  scrutinized  by  a  series  of 
well  Informed  broadcasts  and  searching 
analyses  In  the  nation's  press,  there  might 
have  been  a  chance  for  some  sober  second 
thoughts.  Perhaps  the  contagion  of  such 
"Yes.  but  .  .  ."  interpretive  Journalism 
might  have  encouraged  others  to  dig  deeper. 
William  Shlrer  at  the  time  of  Hitler,  and 
Murrow  and  Elmer  Davis  during  the  McCar- 
thy ordeal  affected  the  entire  level  of  report- 
ing. Perhaps  some  of  the  self-deception 
might  have  been  minimized.  Perhaps  some 
of  the  false  assumptions  from  which  our 
leadership  suffered  might  have  been  cbal- 
lenged. 

I  have  always  believed  that  the  news 
media's  Improved  performance  during  the 
Dominican  Intervenion  may  have  pervented 
that  Caribbean  caper  from  escalating.  It  may 
be  an  overstatement  to  say  that  the  presence 
of  news  cameras  at  Mylai  might  have  pre- 
vented that  massacre.  But  I  doubt  It.  Cer- 
tainly more  news  analysis  on  the  kind  of 
war  It  was  could  have  made  a  difference. 
The  present  criticism  of  broadcast  Journal- 
ism— Mr.  Agnew  notwithstanding — Is  that 
there  is  too  little  Interpretation,  not  too 
much. 

What  01  the  future? 

As  the  State  Department  has  suffered  from 
a  lack  of  Asian  scholars,  so,  too,  American 
Journalism  suffers  from  a  shortage  of  exper- 
tise on  Southeast  Asia.  Broculcasting  will 
need  specialists  in  the  field,  whether  it  be  on 
Asia.  Hough,  Wall  Street,  or  for  Santa  Bar- 
bara oU  slicks.  Perhaps  what  Is  needed  Is  the 
equivalent  of  the  Election  Unit  and  the 
Space  task  forces  which  have  provided  the 
networks  with  highly  specialized  teams  for 
major  developing  stories.  A  new  kind  of  edi- 
tor will  be  required,  one  who  perceives  the 
national  predicament  early  enough  to  turn 
on  the  kind  of  searching  light  that  permits 
a  choice  of  options  while  there  Is  still  time. 

Broadcast  newsrooms,  like  newspapers, 
suffer  from  lack  of  seasoned,  dedicated  men 
on  the  desk;  there  seems  to  be  more  reward 
In  reporting  or  la  being  an  anchorman.  The 
notable  exception  Is  the  documentary  pro- 
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ducer.  who  Is  really  »n  editor.  But  the  future 
of  the  serious  documentary  Is  now  In  doubt 
except  on  public  television,  where  there  Is  at 
least  air  time. 

Brilliant  combat  reporting  has  not  been 
enough,  or  Vietnam  would  not  continue  to 
be  the  best  reported  and  least  understood 
war  In  history.  Even  today  too  many  Ameri- 
cans remain  oblivious  to  the  conlualons  at 
the  time  of  Tonkin  Gulf.  An  extended  docu- 
mentary such  as  NBC's  Decition  to  Drop  the 
Atomic  Bomb  might  be  a  relevant  place  to 
begin.  A  history  of  the  Vietnam  struggle  may 
not  be  as  glorious  as  Solomon's  Victory  at  Sea 
or  Wolff's  Air  Power,  but  the  lessons  to  be 
Learned  might  be  as  valuable  as  those  of 
Pearl  Harbor  and  Dresden.  CBS  News  once 
did  a  documentary  called  1944.  What  about 
1964  and  1966?  What  about  a  study  of  the 
effect  of  Jungle  bombing  from  Namdinh 
through  Sontay  In  December  of  1970?  A  dia- 
logue between  all  three  defense  Secretaries — 
McNamara.  Clifford,  and  Laird — on  what  the 
generals  were  always  telling  them  was  cer- 
tain and  what  events  have  taught  them  was 
not  might  be  a  useful  primer. 

Finally,  as  we  continue  to  challenge  as- 
sutnptions.  let  the  news  media  face  up  to 
their  own.  There  has  been  such  obfuscatlon. 
distortion,  and  mishandling  of  interpreta- 
tion concerning  Vietnam — such  a  climate  of 
distrust  between  the  Government  and  the 
news  media — that  the  end  reeult  may  be  a 
deadly  sense  of  cynicism.  Just  as  Munich  and 
Czechoslovakia  have  become  shorthand  pejo- 
ratlves  for  appeasement  and  apathy,  Vietnam 
may  create  a  new  generation  of  knee-jerk 
isolationists  unwilling  to  involve  America  In 
any  cause,  regardless  of  its  merit.  The  tragedy 
of  Vietnam  would  Indeed  be  compounded  If, 
like  the  characters  In  Plato's  Cave,  we  saw 
only  shstdow3  and  became  the  prisoners  of 
the  preconceived  "pictures  in  our  heads" — 
pictures  placed  there  by  Journalistic  failures 
we  have  only  begun  to  see  and  remedy. 


Tonkin:    What   SHOtrLO   Havz    Bezn    Askkd 

(By  Don  Stlllman) 

On  the  stormy  night  of  Aug.  4.  1964.  the 
U.S.  Navy  destroyers  Uaddox  and  C.  Turner 
Joy  were  cruising  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  off 
North  Vietnam  when  the  C.  Turner  Joy  re- 
ported radar  detection  of  ships  closing  In 
fast  for  a  possible  attack,  Sonarmen  re- 
ported tracking  torpedoes  from  the  ships. 
Seaman  Patrick  Park,  the  main  gun  director 
of  the  Maddox.  scanned  his  sensitive  radar 
for  signs  of  the  enemy.  But  as  the  destroyers 
maneuvered  wildly  for  three  hours  in  heavy 
swells  he  detected  nothing.  Then  suddenly 
he  reported  picking  up  a  "damned  big"  tar- 
get, and  was  ordered  to  Are.  Park  recalled 
later: 

"Just  before  I  pushed  the  trigger.  I  sud- 
denly realized:  that's  the  Turner  Joy.  This 
came  right  with  the  order  to  flre.  I  shouted 
back.  "Where's  the  Turner  Joyf"  There  was 
a  lot  of  yelling  "Goddamn"  back  and  forth, 
with  the  bridge  telling  me  to  "flre  before 
we  lost  contact.  ..."  I  finally  told  them. 
"I'm  not  opening  fire  until  I  know  where 
the  Turner  Joy  is.  The  bridge  got  on  the 
phone  and  said.  "Turn  on  your  lights.  Turner 
Joy."  Sure  enough,  there  she  was.  right  In 
the  croBS-halrs.  I  had  six  flve-lnch  guns  right 
at  the  Turner  Joy.  l.SOO  yards  away.  If  I  had 
fired.  It  would  have  blown  It  clean  out  of  the 
water.  In  fact,  I  could  have  been  shot  for 
not  squeezing  the  trigger.  .  .  .  People  started 
asking,  "What  are  we  shooting  at?  What  is 
going  on?"  We  all  began  calming  down.  The 
whole  thing  seemed  to  end  then." 

But  It  didn't  end  there  for  Park,  whose 
statements  were  reported  by  Joseph  Ooulden 
in  his  excellent  book  Truth  Is  the  First 
Casualty,  or  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  Hours 
later.  President  Johnson  ordered  the  first 
U.S.  bombing  raids  against  North  Vietnam. 
Within  the  week,  he  bad  demanded  and  re- 


ceived a  Congressional  resolution  that  au- 
thorized him  to  "take  all  necessary  steps" 
to  "prevent  further  aggression"  in  Vietnam. 
The  massive  American  buildup  in  Vietnam 
dates  from  that  crucial  week  in  the  Oulf  of 
Tonkin,  and  in  retrospect  the  events  there 
proved  to  be  a  turning  point  in  the  war.  At 
the  time  of  the  incidents,  only  163  Ameri- 
cana had  died  in  action  in  Vietnam,  and  the 
18.000  American  troops  there  ostensibly  were 
serving  as  "advisers"  rather  than  full  combat 
soldiers.  But  within  a  year  President  Johnson 
began  to  use  a  Congresslonally  approved 
"Tonkin  resolution"  as  a  functional  equiva- 
lent of  a  declaration  of  war  In  an  escalation 
that  ultimately  brought  more  than  half  a 
million  U.S.  troops  to  Vietnam.  More  than 
40,000  were  killed. 

What  really  happened  that  dark  night  Is 
unclear;  but  persistent  digging  by  Senator 
J.  W.  Pxilbrtght  and  his  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  staff,  by  then-Senator  Wayne 
Morse,  and  by  a  handful  of  persistent  re- 
porters like  Joseph  Ooulden  has  given  us  a 
view  of  at  least  part  of  the  iceberg  of  decep- 
tion that  remained  hidden  for  years. 

Reporting  of  the  first  attack  on  the  Mad- 
dox on  Aug.  2  and  the  second  alleged  attack 
on  both  the  Uaddox  and  the  Tumey  Joy  on 
Aug.  4  was  extremely  difficult  because  the 
only  real  resources  of  information  were  Pen- 
tagon and  Navy  officials  and  the  President 
himself.  Slowly  and  painfully  over  four  years, 
as  the  private  doubts  of  Senators  and  report- 
ers became  public,  the  American  people 
learned  that  in  fact  the  Uaddox  was  not  on 
a  "routine  patrol  in  international  waters." 
but  was  on  an  electronic  espionage  mission 
to  gather  intelligence  information  on  North 
Vietnamese  radar  frequencies.  As  part  of  that 
mission,  the  Uaddox  would  repeatedly  simu- 
late attacks  by  moving  toward  the  shores  of 
North  Vietnam  with  its  gun-control  radar 
mechanisms  turned  on  to  stimulate  enemy 
radar  activity.  In  addition,  years  after  the 
Incident  stories  revealed  that  the  territorial 
waters  recognlzde  by  North  Vietnam  (twelve 
miles)  were  repeatedly  violated  by  the 
Maddox. 

Two  days  before  the  first  attack  on  the 
Maddox,  the  South  Vietnamese  for  the  first 
time  conducted  naval  shelling  of  North  Viet- 
nam. Using  U.S.  "swift  boats,"  they  attacked 
the  Islands  of  Hon  Me  and  Hon  Ngu.  The 
night  following  the  raids,  the  Uaddox.  ap- 
proaching from  the  same  direction  as  the 
South  Vietnamese,  came  within  four  nau- 
tical miles  of  Hon  Me.  The  captain  of  the 
Maddox  intercepted  North  Vietnamese  mes- 
sages reporting  the  possibility  of  "hostile 
action"  because  the  enemy  believed  the  Afad- 
doi  to  be  connected  with  the  South  Viet- 
namese shelling  of  the  islands.  The  Maddox 
cabled:  continuance  or  patrol  prksents  an 
UNACCEPTABLX  RISK.  That  day  it  was  attacked. 
The  Uaddox  was  Joined  by  the  Turner  Joy 
and.  after  again  requesting  termination  of 
the  mission  because  of  the  likelihood  of  at- 
tack, it  reported  two  days  later  that  the  two 
ships  had  been  ambushed  by  North  Viet- 
namese PT  boats.  The  black  clouds  and  elec- 
trical storms  during  that  night  prevented 
any  visual  sightings  of  hostile  craft,  and  con- 
tradictory sightings  on  radar  and  sonar  add- 
ed to  the  confusion.  The  commander  in 
charge  cabled: 

"Entire  action  leaves  many  doubts  except 
for  apparent  attempted  ambush.  Suggest 
thorough  reconnaissance  In  daylight  by  air- 
craft." 

After  lengthy  questioning  of  crew  members 
on  both  ships,  the  doubts  grew  larger.  The 
conunander  cabled: 

"Review  of  action  makes  many  reported 
contacts  and  torpedoes  fired  appear  doubt- 
ful. .  .  .  Freak  weather  effects  and  over- 
eager  sonarmen  may  have  accounted  for 
many  reports.  No  actual  visual  sightings  by 
Uaddox.  Suggest  complete  evaluation  before 
any  further  action." 


That  evaluation  did  not  occur,  and  hours 
later  American  bombers  took  off  for  North 
Vietnam. 

Thus  the  espionage  mission  of  the  Maddox, 
its  violation  of  territorial  waters,  its  proxlnj.' 
Ity  and  relationship  to  South  Vietnamese 
shelling,  and  major  questions  about  whether 
the  second  attack  occurred  all  combine  to 
give  a  much  different  picture  of  the  Incidents 
than  the  Administration  fed  the  country 
through  the  news  media.  How  well  did  the 
media  handle  reporting  and  Interpretation  of 
the  Tonkin  incidents? 

Perhaps  the  worst  excesses  In  reporting 
were  committed  by  rime  and  Life.  Both 
viewed  the  event  as  If  the  Maine  itself  had 
been  sunk.  The  week  after  the  encounter, 
Life  carried  an  article  headlined  ntoM  thx 
m.is  or  NAVT  INTELLIGENCZ  that  it  said  was 
"pieced  together  by  Life  correspondent  BUI 
Wise  with  the  help  of  U.S.  Navy  Intelligence 
and  the  Department  of  Defense."  Wise  was 
clearly  fed  only  a  small  smattering  of  cables 
that  contained  none  of  the  doubts  about  the 
second  attack.  He  stated  [Aug.  14.  1964|: 
"Despite  their  losses,  the  (North  Viet- 
namese) PTs  continued  to  harass  the  two  de- 
stroyers. A  few  of  them  amazed  those  aboard 
the  Uaddox  by  brazenly  using  searchlights 
to  light  up  the  destroyers — thus  making  ideal 
targets  of  themselves  They  also  peppered  the 
ships  with  more  37  mm  flre.  keeping  heads 
on  U.S.  craft  low  but  causing  no  real  dam- 
age." 

Senator  Wayne  Morse.  In  a  speech  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  Feb  28.  1968.  denounced 
the  Pentagon's  "selective  leaking  of  con- 
fidential Information"  and  Life's  gullibility 
in  accepting  it.  "I  don't  know  who  leaked, 
but  I  can  guess  why."  he  said.  "The  'why' 
is  that  someone  in  the  Pentagon  decided  that 
the  American  people  should  see  some  of  the 
messages  confirming  that  an  unprovoked  at- 
tack had  occurred  on  Innocent  American 
vessels.  .  .  .  The  Life  magazine  reporter  was 
taken  in.  He  was  'used.'  The  press  should 
be  warned." 

The  next  issue  of  Life  went  even  further 
In  embellishing  events.  It  carried  a  picture 
spread  headlined  hesoes  or  the  gxtlt  or 
tonkin  that  praised  the  pilots  who  had 
bombed  North  Vietnam.  "Most  of  the  young 
Navy  pilots  had  never  seen  combat  before, 
but  they  performed  like  veterans."  Life  said. 
The  planes,  with  two  exceptions,  "got  back 
safely  and  their  pilots,  the  nation's  newest 
battle  veterans,  would  be  remembered  as  the 
heroes  of  Tonkin  Gulf" 

This  kind  of  irresponsible  puffery  was  evi- 
dent in  Time,  too.  Despite  thorough  and  re- 
strained files  from  Its  Washington  bureau. 
Time  [Aug  14.  19641  constructed  its  typical 
dramatic  scenario  of  events  which,  though 
lively,  was  grossly  inaccurate: 

"The  night  glowed  eerily  with  the  night- 
marish glare  of  alr-dopped  flares  and  boats' 
searchlights.  For  three  and  a  half  hours  the 
small  boats  attacked  In  pass  after  pass.  Ten 
enemy  torpedoes  sizzled  through  the  water. 
Each  time  the  skippers,  tracking  the  fish  by 
radar,  maneuvered  to  evade  them.  Ounflre 
and  gun  smells  and  shouts  stung  the  air. 
Two  of  the  enemy  boats  went  down.  Then, 
at  1:30  a.m.,  the  remaining  PTs  ended  the 
flght,  roared  off  through  the  black  night  to 
the  north." 

Joseph  Ooulden,  one  of  the  few  writers  to 
interview  crew  members,  reports  that  when 
the  Uaddox  and  Turner  Joy  arrived  at  Subic 
Bay  several  weeks  after  the  incidents,  one 
crew  member  had  occasion  to  read  both  the 
Life  and  Time  accounts.  He  quotes  the  sea- 
man as  stating: 

"I  couldnt  believe  It,  the  way  they  blew 
that  story  out  of  proportion.  It  was  like 
something  out  of  Uale  magazine,  the  way 
they  described  that  battle.  All  we  needed 
were  naked  women  running  up  and  down  the 
deck.  We  were  disgusted,  because  it  Just 
wasn't  true.  It  didn't  happen  that  way." 
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Newsweek,  which  generally  waved  the  flag 
Itx  less  than  Time  in  Its  coverage  of  the 
Vietnam  War,  was  Just  as  overzealous  In  Its 
dramatization  of  the  second  Tonkin  incident 
I  Aug.  17,  19641: 

"The  U.S.  ships  blazed  out  salvo  after  salvo 
of  shells.  Torpedoes  whipped  by  some  only 
100  feet  from  the  destroyers'  beams.  A  PT 
boat  burst  Into  flames  and  sank.  More  U.S. 
Jets  swooped  in  .  .  .  Another  PT  boat  ex- 
ploded and  sank,  and  then  the  others  scur- 
ried off  into  the  darkness  nursing  their 
wounds.  The  battle  was  won.  Now  it  was  time 
for  American  might  to  strike  back." 

Even  the  usually  staid  New  York  Timet 
magazine  was  caught  up  in  the  adventiu^  of 
the  moment.  Its  Aug.  16  picture  spread  on 
the  Seventh  Fleet,  which  had  launched  the 
planes  that  bpmbed  the  North,  had  the  look 
of  a  warM^fHc  book.  Headlined  Policemen  of 
the  I^^^c.  It  showed  planes  streaking 
through  The  sky.  missiles  being  fired,  and 
Marines  landing  on  beaches.  It  carried  cap- 
lions  such  as.  "A  component  of  the  Marines 
Is  always  on  sea  duty,  ready  when  the  call 
coraes." 

The  New  York  Times  news  sections  handled 
the  story  with  restraint  and,  after  the  Aug.  2 
attack,  even  mentioned  claims  that  U.S.  de- 
stroyers like  the  Uaddox  "have  sometimes 
collaborated  with  South  Vietnamese  hit-and- 
run  raids  on  North  Vietnamese  cities."  The 
Washington  Post,  like  the  Times,  was  thor- 
ough and  incisive  in  Its  reporting.  Murrey 
Marder's  superb  accounts  even  mentioned 
the  South  Vietnamese  shelling  on  Hon  Me 
and  Hon  Ngu  as  a  possible  cause  for  the  then 
seemingly  irrational  attack  on  the  Uaddox. 

Because  transcripts  of  TV  news  shovre  from 
this  period  are  not  available  it  is  difficult  to 
evaluate  broadcast  media  performance.  But 
th'B,^ accounts  of  TV  coverage  printed  in  gov- 
ernitient  bulletins  and  elsewhere  indicate 
that  some  perceptive  reporting  did  occur, 
NBO  carried   hu   Interview  with  Dean  Rtisk 

UAug.  5  in  which  Rusk  was  pressed  on  the 
question  of  whether  the  U.S.  ships  might 
^ve  been  operating  in  support  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  shelling  units.  But  for  the  most 
part  the  broadcast  media,  while  perhaps 
more  responsible  than  some  print  outlets, 
fed  viewers  the  same  deceptive  Administra- 
tion leaks. 

Editorial  comment  almost  universally  sup- 
ported the  President's  response.  The  New 
York  Daily  News  speculated  that  "It  may  be 
our  heaven-sent  good  fortune  to  liquidate 
not  only  Ho  Chl  Minh  but  Mao  Tse-tung's 
Red  Mob  at  Peking  as  well,  presumably  with 
an  important  assist  from  Oenerallsslmo 
Chiang  Kai-shek  and  his  Natlonaliat  Chinese 
forces  on  Taiwan." 

EDITOaiALS     ALMOST     ITNTVEaSALLT      STrPPORTED 
THE    PRESIDENT 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  praised  U.S.  actions 
as  "fitting  In  selectivity,  proper  In  applica- 
tion, and — given  the  clear,  long-standing 
statement  of  U.S.  Intentions — inevitable  in 
delivery."  WUllam  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr., 
praised  the  bombing  as  a  "fitting  reply  to 
one  of  the  more  outrageous — and  implausi- 
ble— aggressions  committed  by  communism 
In  many  years."  He  went  on  to  suggest  that 
rather  than  limit  the  bombing  it  might  be 
better  to  continue  until  the  North  Viet- 
namese surrendered. 

The  New  York  Times  said:  "The  attack  on 
one  of  our  warships  that  at  first  seemed,  and 
was  hoped  to  be,  an  isolated  incident  Is  now 
seen  in  ominous  perspective  to  have  been  the 
beginning  of  a  mad  adventiue  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  Communists."  But  the  Times  did 
warn  that  "the  sword,  once  drawn  in  anger, 
will  tend  to  be  unsheathed  more  easUy  In 
the  future."  When  the  Tonkin  resolution 
went  before  Congress,  the  Times  perceptively 
cautioned  that  "It  is  virtually  a  blank  check." 

The  Washington  Post's  editorial  page  saw 
the  Tonkin  resolution  much  differently.  Ear- 
liar  editorials  mentioned  "the  atmosphere  of 


ambiguity"  that  surrounded  the  first  attack 
on  the  Uaddox,  but  when  the  resolution  was 
considered  the  Post  said:  "That  unity 
(against  Communist  aggression]  has  been 
demonstrated  despite  the  reckless  and  queru- 
lous dissent  of  Senator  Morse.  There  Is  no 
substance  in  Senator  Morse's  charge  that  the 
resolution  amounts  to  a  "predated  declara- 
tion of  war",  .  .  .  This  means  of  reasserting 
the  national  will,  far  short  of  a  declaration  of 
war,  follows  sound  precedent.  ..." 

One  of  the  few  newspapers  to  attack  the 
President's  account  was  the  Charleston, 
W.  Va..  Gazette,  which  stated  that  the  Ton- 
kin attacks  were  probably  caused  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  naval  strikes  and  com- 
plained of  the  "air  of  unreality"  about  the 
incidents.  But  the  overall  failure  of  the  press 
to  raise  questions  about  the  Incidents  In 
the  editorial  columns,  although  in  keeping 
with  the  mood  of  the  country  at  the  time, 
was  part  of  the  general  breakdown  of  the 
media's  responsibility  to  act  as  a  check  on 
the  actions  of  the  Government. 

Foreign  coverage  of  the  Incidents  raised 
some  of  the  significant  points  being  Ignored 
in  this  country.  Demokreten.  of  Denmark, 
stated : 

"To  create  a  pretext  for  an  attack  on 
Poland,  Hitler  ordered  the  Germans  to  put 
on  Polish  uniforms  and  attack  a  German 
guard.  What  the  Americans  did  in  North 
Vietnam  was  not  the  same.  But  the  story 
sounds  doubtful.  .  .  .  Why  was  the  vessel  off 
North  Vietnamese  coasts?  In  any  case  its 
presence  there  could  Indeed  be  interpreted 
as  provocative." 

New  Statesman  of  Britain  also  raised 
doubts: 

"There  is  so  little  trust  In  official  I  U.S.I 
accounts  about  Vietnam  that  suspicion  Is 
surely  understandable.  ...  Is  it  not  possible 
that  the  destroyers  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  South  Vietnamese  craft  that  were  en- 
gaged in  another  raiding  mission?" 

One  American  Journalist  who  raised  con- 
tinuing doubts  about  the  veracity  of  the 
Administration's  accounts  was  I.  F.  Stone.  In 
his  small,  outspoken  sheet.  Stone  reported 
the  South  Vietnamese  attauiks  on  Hon  Me 
and  Hon  Ngu.  He  was  the  only  one  to  cover 
in  detail  the  charges  raised  by  Senator  Morse 
about  the  Incidents  and  the  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion, and  he  even  raised  questions  about 
vsrhether  the  second  attack  even  occurred. 
While  Time  and  Life  were  adding  readable 
embellishments  to  the  nineteenth-century 
theme  of  "they've  sunk  one  of  our  gunboats," 
I.  F.  Stone  was  asking  the  crucial  questions. 

One  of  the  major  shortcomings  of  colum- 
nists and  opinion  writers  was  their  failure 
to  ask  the  brocul  question:  does  the  punish- 
ment fit  the  crime?  The  total  damage  In 
both  attacks  was  one  bullet  hole  In  the 
Maddox.  No  U.S.  ships  were  sunk,  no  Ameri- 
can boys  were  killed  or  even  wounded.  In 
turn,  we  not  only  claimed  to  have  sunk 
four  North  Vietnamese  vessels  but  went  on 
to  the  bombing  of  the  North,  sinking  the 
major  part  of  the  North  Vietnamese  navy, 
and  wiping  out  more  than  10  per  cent  of  Its 
oU  storage  tanks. 

The  overwhelming  response  of  the  edi- 
torialists was  that  President  Johnson  should 
be  commended  for  his  restraint  In  limiting 
the  bombing.  Among  Washington  Journalists 
only  Stone  opined  that  Indeed  the  American 
response  was  "hardly  punishment  to  fit  the 
crime."  His  small-circulation  sheet  received 
little  attention. 

The  record  of  the  media  improved  measur- 
ably a  public  doubts  about  the  Tonkin 
incidents  began  to  grow.  Senator  FHilbrtght, 
who  managed  the  Tonkin  resolution  through 
Congress  for  President  Johnson,  began  to 
question  the  facts  and.  In  May,  1966,  wrote 
In  Look  that  he  had  serious  doubts  about 
the  Administration's  account.  But  the  media 
didn't  follow  this  up  very  extensively.  De- 
spite  the  Importance  of   the   Tonkin    Inci- 


dents, they  were  content  to  pass  over  oppor- 
tunities to  interview  crew  members  of  the 
two  sliips — the  only  firsthand  witnesses — 
some  of  whom  had  left  the  service  or  were 
otherwise  accessible  lor  interviews.  The  first 
real  bffeakthrough  came  in  July,  1967.  when 
Associated  Press  sent  a  special  assignment 
team  beaded  by  Harry  Rosenthal  and  Tom 
Stewart  to  interview  some  three  dozen  crew 
members.  Their  superb  6,000-word  account 
was  the  first  real  enterprise  reporting  on  the 
Tonkin  affair. 

AP  revealed  for  the  first  time  that  the 
Maddox  was  carrying  intelligence  equip- 
ment, and  also  cited  for  the  first  time  that 
the  Maddox  had  not  fired  any  warning  shots, 
as  claimed  by  Secretary  McNamara,  but  had 
shot  to  kill  Instead.  The  crew  IntervlewB  In- 
dicated that  there  was  a  great  confusion  on 
board  the  two  ships  during  the  Incident.  At 
this  point,  however,  there  was  little  client 
Interest  in  the  story.  Urban  riots  broke  out 
the  day  it  was  to  run.  As  a  result,  the  AP 
report  was  not  used  by  major  metropolitan 
newspapers  such  as  the  Washington  Post, 
Washington  Star,  New  York  Times,  or  others 
which  might  have  given  It  the  exposure  it 
deserved.  The  story  did  a{>f>ear  in  the  Arkan- 
sas Gazette,  however,  where  It  was  read  by 
F^ilbrlght,  who  by  this  time  was  devoting 
much  of  his  attention  to  uncovering  the  true 
story  of  Tonkin. 

The  AP  account  was  followed  in  April, 
1968,  by  an  article  in  Esquire  by  David  Wise, 
who  also  interviewed  the  crews  and  cast  fur- 
ther doubt  on  the  Administration's  account. 
These  two  refK)rts  and  another  AP  account 
by  DonaJd  May  were  the  only  real  enterprise 
stories  that  turned  up  new  information.  But 
John  Finney,  the  able  New  York  Times  re- 
porter, raised  further  questions  in  New  Re- 
public early  In  1968,  as  did  John  Galloway  in 
Commonweal.  (Oalloway  has  Just  done  a 
splendid  source  book.  The  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
Resolution.) 

By  this  time  Fulbrlght  and  Morse  were 
generating  much  breaking  news  as  they  pre- 
pared for  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
hearings  held  In  February,  1968.  But  even 
during  those  hearings  the  press  failed  to  dis- 
tinguish itself.  When  Morse,  through  the 
Congreasional  Record,  released  important 
segments  of  a  top-secret  study  done  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  staff,  based  on  cable  traf- 
fic and  new  data  from  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, It  took  the  Washington  Post  two  days 
to  recognize  the  significance  of  his  state- 
ments. 

The  final  credit  for  tying  together  the 
whole  thread  of  deception  surrounding  the 
Incidents  must  go  to  Joseph  Ooulden,  whose 
book  appeared  in  early  fall  of  1969.  While 
covering  the  1968  Tonkin  hearings  for  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Ooulden  had  filed  a 
story  on  the  controversial  testimony  of  Sec- 
retary McNamara.  who  appeared  to  contra- 
dict some  aspects  of  his  1964  testimony.  The 
Inquirer  rewrote  the  lead  to  make  It  read: 

"The  United  States  did  not  provoke  the 
1964  Oulf  of  Tonkin  incident,  previously 
secret  naval  communications  indicated  Sat- 
urday." 

Ooulden  left  the  Inquirer,  sought  out 
crewmen  and  others  involved  In  the  inci- 
dent, and  wrote  his  detailed  and  insightful 
account. 

This,  then,  is  the  record  on  the  Tonkin 
affair.  Given  its  lessons,  one  may  hope  that 
the  media  will  not  fail  so  grandly  If  similar 
Incidents  occur.  Tlie  reporting  on  the  Pueblo 
and  the  Liberty  give  reason  for  hope.  But 
the  Fourth  Estate  must  estabUsb  a  far  more 
Independent  and  critical  stance  on  govern- 
ment actions  If  hope  is  to  become  reality. 


Can  thk  Mknia  Cotes  Oitkrrilla  Wars? 
(By  James  McCartney) 

It  was  May  3,  1970,  two  days  after  Presi- 
dent Nixon  sent  U.S.  combat  troops  into 
Cambodia,  and  the  United  Press  Intem&tlon- 
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•X  le»d  story  from  Saigon  read:  "AUled  troopa 
and  tanks  rerumed  their  advance  Into  nelgb- 
bortng  Cambodia  early  today,  one  American 
tan*  column  preselng  to  within  8.000  yards 
of  an  underground  tunnel  complex  thought 
to  be  the  alte  of  the  Communist  military 
command  headquarters  for  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam." There  it  was.  war  In  all  Its  drama:  a 
tank  column  slashing  toward  an  objective, 
the  enemy  headquarters  about  to  faU.  It  was 
but  the  beginning  of  a  month  of  sparkling 
wire  service  leads  about  the  new  war  In  Cam- 
bodia. But  as  It  tiirned  out.  If  one  read  the 
flne  print  In  days  to  follow,  the  U.S.  tank 
column  was  riding  into  monsoon  mud  and 
rain,  and  the  Communist  military  command 
headquarters  was  evanescent  and  elusive,  no- 
where to  be  found. 

Pot  writers  of  leads  and  of  headllnee.  for 
lovers  of  action,  for  makers  of  maps,  for  fans 
of  World  War  n.  It  was  a  flne  little  war: 
flamboyant  South  Vietnamese  racing  down 
highway  No.  1  toward  Phnompenh;  a  new 
front,  with  a  new  arrow  on  the  map  every 
few  days:  an  armed  flotilla,  guns  blaelng. 
steaming  up  the  Mekong;  helicopter  assaults: 
artillery  Are  bases — the  works.  But  If  you 
read  It  now,  you  can't  help  wondering,  what 
happened?  For  somehow,  despite  all  the  tank 
columns,  the  allied  -thrusts."  the  "new  as- 
aaulta,"  the  Are  bases,  when  ground  action 
by  U.S.  troops  was  finished  two  months  later 
the  Communists  had  gobbled  up  almost  half 
of  Cambodia  By  October  they  controlled 
more  than  half  of  It. 

With  aU  that  action,  how  did  the  Commu- 
nists quietly  take  over  so  much  terrain?  What 
happened  was  what  has  almost  always  hap- 
pened In  Vietnam  when  US  power  has  been 
used  In  grand,  military  "sweeps."  What  hap- 
pened was  that  guerrlllaa.  in  a  guerrilla  war, 
acted  like  guerrillas  They  faded  Into  the 
Jungle  or  the  countryside  or  villages.  They 
fell  back  and  spread  out  and  disappeared, 
letting  the  US.  and  the  South  Vietnamese 
destroy  thousands  of  acres  of  Jungle  and 
countryside  and  caches  of  supplies  while  they 
bided  their  time,  as  guerrillas  will. 

The  casual  reader  of  U.S.  newspapers,  the 
TV  viewer,  or  the  listener  to  radio  bulletins 
would  And  that  hard  to  discern,  for  it  was 
not  the  war  he  had  read  or  heard  about  or 
seen  on  the  tube. 

What  Is  Involved  In  Vietnam,  as  careful 
students  of  the  war  are  aware,  is  a  complex 
political  struggle  that  will  be  won  or  lost 
on  factors  other  than  territorial  thrusts.  They 
are  also  aware  that  guerrilla  tactics  are  far 
different  from  those  of  conventional  war.  and 
the  effect  Is  to  be  measured  differently.  By 
claasic  deflnltlon,  guerrillas  need  only  sur- 
vive to  "win."  Yet  graphic  Images  of  battle 
reminiscent  of  World  War  n  persist  In  the 
V3.  media.  The  result  la  often  wildly  mis- 
leading. 

Time  alter  time  there  were  reports  of  "hal- 
tles"  or  "slegee"  for  cities  in  Cambodia.  Then 
several  days  later  a  careful  reader  would  learn 
that  there  had  been  no  battles  at  all. 

Raymond  R,  Coffey,  the  talented  and  per- 
ceptive correspondent  for  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  In  Cambodia,  has  reported  several  ex- 
u.:plea.  He  cited  one  In  which  Cambodian 
cooununlques  told  of  a  fierce,  six-day  battle 
for  the  town  of  Srang  against  a  regiment  of 
1.300  North  Vietnamese  soldiers.  "At  the  end 
of  the  battle,"  he  wrote,  "the  Cambodians  re- 
entered the  town  against  no  opposition  and 
explained  lamely  that  the  l.aoo  enemy  had 
somehow  slipped  away  unharmed.  The  total 
reported  klUed-ln-acUon  casualtlea  for  the 
six-day  fray  were  six  Cambodians  and  four- 
teen North  Vietnamese."  Similarly.  Coffey 
wrote.  CambodU  at  one  time  reported  lU 
troopa  were  pitted  against  a.OOO  to  4,000 
enemy  in  trying  vainly  to  retake  the  Klrron 
plateau.  "According  to  Us.  InteUlgence 
sources,"  he  said,  "there  never  were  more 
than  300  ^nemy  [personnel)  Invorred  in  the 
battle. 


Laurence  Stem.  Saigon  bureau  chief  for 
the  Washington  Post  through  the  Cambodian 
Invasion,  says  bluntly:  "Many  a  battle  was 
reported  In  Cambodia  that  didn't  occur." 
Probably  the  moat  striking  example  was  the 
colorfully  reported  "battle"  for  the  town  of 
Snoul.  Just  a  few  days  after  the  U.S.  Invasion. 
Both  the  military  and  the  piress  gave  Snoul 
a  buildup.  A  U.S.  tank  commander  was  quoted 
widely  as  saying  that  his  objective  was  "to 
take  the  town — without  destroying  It."  The 
New  York  Times  last  May  5  reported  that  U.S. 
tanks  were  "flghtlng  the  biggest  battle  of  the 
flve-day  campaign  in  Cambodia,  against 
North  Vietnamese  troops  In  the  streets  of 
Snoul  and  in  bunkers  ringing  the  town."  Two 
days  later  UPI  dramatically  reported,  under 
a  Snoul  dateline:  "American  tanks  today 
smashed  through  the  smouldering  ruins  of 
this  rubber  plantation  town  leveled  by  mas- 
sive air  strikes."" 

Yet  all  that  had  happened,  as  later  became 
clear,  was  that  the  US  military,  with  lU 
massive  flrepower,  had  destroyed  the  town.  It 
had  shot  up  buildings  with  90-mllllmeter 
guns  and  leveled  others  with  Jet  bombers.  It 
had  used  ample  quantities  of  napalm.  UPI 
reported  thr.t  the  guerillas  had  fled — In  clas- 
sic guerrilla  style — after  initial  skirmishes  on 
the  edges  of  the  town.  "All  that  remained." 
said  UPI.  "were  the  bodies  of  at  least  seven 
persons,  four  of  them  civilians."  (The  UPI 
story  written  in  the  aftermath  of  Snoul  was 
one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  reporting  and  writ- 
ing to  come  out  of  Cambodia:  the  shame  was 
that  there  wasn't  more  reporting  and  writ- 
ing like  It.) 

Another  example  of  World  War  Il-style  re- 
porting occurred  In  the  ostensible  battle  by 
the  Communists  to  capture  Phnompenh. 
Karly  last  April,  before  the  U.S.  Invasion. 
UPI  reported  a  "four-pronged"  drive  on 
Phnompenh.  suggesting  impllclUy  that  the 
capital  was  In  danger  of  falling — as  Paris  had 
fallen  to  the  Germans.  In  the  weeks  and 
months  that  followed,  "drives"  against 
Phnompenh  regularly  were  depicted  In  the 
press. 

State  De[>artment  officials  say  Phnompenh 
had  never  been  In  danger  of  falling,  nor  even 
under  serious  attack.  They  believe  the  Com- 
munists have  consutently  practiced  "harass- 
ment"— virtually  classic  guerrilla  tactics  In 
seeking  to  terrorize  the  city.  They  doubt  that 
the  Communists  have  ever  wanted  to  cap- 
ture and  occupy  Phnompenh.  any  more  than 
they  have  ever  wanted  to  take  and  occupy 
Vlentlene,  In  neighboring  Laos,  or  major 
cities  In  Vietnam.  To  occupy  and  hold  cities 
would  cost  them  too  many  troops.  Prom  the 
beginning  they  thought  the  storlea  were 
exaggerated. 

StlU  another  illustration  of  the  hazards 
of  conventional  yardsticks  in  Cambodia  con- 
cerns estimates  of  Communist  troop 
strength.  The  tendency  has  been  to  view  the 
war  In  terms  of  numbers  of  troops  and  how 
they  balance,  rather  than  as  a  guerrilla  war. 
where  numbers  are  leas  significant. 

"Throughout  the  Cambodian  struggle  ""offl- 
clal"  estimates  of  Communist  strength, 
both  In  Saigon  and  Washington,  have  ranged 
from  40,000  to  00.000.  This  was  a  con- 
venient range  for  the  military  because  it 
helped  to  Justify  a  combined  South  Vlet- 
namese-US  force  In  Cambodia  of  about  80.- 
000  men.  Most  of  the  press  never  got  past 
this  simplistic  view,  blandly  accepting  the 
official  picture  and  blithely  passing  It  along 
"The  New  York  Times  on  May  1.  for  example, 
reported  from  Phnompenh  that  Cambodian 
troops  had  given  "little  Indications  of  poe- 
seoalng  the  experience  or  materiel  to  with- 
stand a  sustained  challenge  by  the  up  to 
40  000  North  Vietnamese  and  Vletoong  In  the 
country.'" 

Ray  Coffey  Inveetlgated  the  question  and 
reported  discovering  that  the  total  number 
of  North  Vietnamese  combat  troops  in  the 
country  never  numbered  more  than  12.000. 
"The   rwt — poaatbly   about   20.000— were   ad- 


ministrative, logistic,  or  rear-area  service 
forces.  Again,  the  temptation  to  think  of 
the  war  in  conventional  tearma  was  almcet 
irrealstlble. 

If  the  President  and  the  military  elect  to 
send  columns  of  tanks  Into  the  Jungle  in 
the  hope  of  finding  a  way  out  of  our  national 
agony,  the  reporter's  Job  is  to  report  It.  But 
If  the  news  media  become  so  preoccupied 
with  reporting  the  military  effort  that  they 
virtually  Ignore  the  real  war — the  guerrilla 
war — then  it  Is  the  reader  who  loses  in  under- 
standing. 

In  the  Cambodian  flghtlng  the  most  signif- 
icant phraoes  were  often  b\u1ed  In  wire  serv- 
ice dispatches — phrases  that  said  ""no  resist- 
ance was  encountered"  or  "'no  immediate  con- 
t3u:t  with  the  enemy  was  reported."  The 
challenge  at  times  was  to  report  that  there 
were  no  battles  and  that  the  enemy  was 
fading  away.  The  challenge  was  to  report 
what  wasn"t  happening. 

Many  a  reporter  on  the  scene  cut  through 
the  nxorass  to  report  In  some  kind  of  per- 
spective. Peter  Arnett  of  AP  managed  to 
convey  the  futility  of  using  sophisticated 
equipment  against  Jungle  and  mud.  UPI  re- 
porters wrote  brilliantly  on  occasion  of  non- 
battles,  of  the  senseless  destruction  of  towns 
"In  order  to  save  them."'  Robert  Kaiser  of  the 
Washington  Post  proved  adept  at  searching 
out  the  Inconsistencies  of  the  positions  of 
US.  policymakers  Henry  Kamm  of  the  New 
York  Times  was  versatile  and  Incisive.  Others 
did  as  well.  But  these  writers  found  them- 
selves writing  for  a  preconditioned  audience, 
one  conditioned  by  the  highest  level  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Oovemment  officials,  from  President  Nixon 
down,  apply  the  hard  sell  to  certain  con- 
cepts that  flt  tnugly  with  official  govern- 
ment policy.  Possibly  the  best  single  illustra- 
tion in  connection  with  Cambodia  Is  the 
sales  effort  that  President  Nixon  and  bis 
national  security  adviser.  Henry  Kissinger, 
have  undertaken  on  behalf  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  army.  "VIetnamlzailon"— turn- 
ing over  the  war  to  the  South  Vietnamese  so 
the  U.S.  can  go  home — Is  a  keystone  of  Gov- 
ernment policy  But  In  spite  of  official  an- 
nouncements and  reports,  U.S.  officials  have 
been  highly  skeptical  of  the  flghtlng  capabili- 
ties of  the  South  Vietnamese.  (Last  February. 
Oen  Crelghton  Abrams.  U.S.  comminder  In 
Vietnam,  said  flatly  that  more  than  half  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  army  was  not  cap.ible 
of  handling  Itself  properly  In  battle  situa- 
tions.) 

On  April  30.  when  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced the  decision  to  send  U.S.  combat 
troops  Into  Cambodia,  top  White  House  offi- 
cials fald  quite  candidly  that  South  Viet- 
namese forces  were  assigned  to  the  "Parrot's 
Beak"  area  because  no  resistance  was  ex- 
pected there.  U.S.  forces  were  assigned  to 
Invade  the  "Fishhook"'  region  to  the  north. 
where  flghtlng  was  expected  to  be  rough. 

"Thus  It  was  candidly  admitted,  before  the 
fact,  that  the  South  Vietnamese  got  a  pat 
assignment.  As  It  turned  out.  the  advance 
guess  was  correct.  They  encountered  virtu- 
ally no  resistance.  Their  principal  accom- 
plishment was  to  show  that  they  were  ca- 
pable of  operating  relatively  sophisticated 
UB.  trucks  and  armored  vehicles  without 
running  Into  ditches.  They  managed  to  ride 
down  roads,  wave  flags,  and  shoot  up  the 
countryside  without  being  seriously  chal- 
lenged. The  arrows  on  the  map«  showed  suc- 
cees  after  success. 

The  preas  for  the  most  part  went  along 
with  the  myth.  A  New  York  Times  story  said 
on  April  30:  ""Thousands  of  South  Vietnamese 
soldiers,  with  American  advisers  and  sup- 
port, swept  westward  through  Cambodia  to- 
day .  ■"  On  May  3  the  Times  said  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  TTiird  Corps  was  ""sweep- 
ing back  In  a  semicircle  toward  the  South 
Vietnamese  border.""  On  May  5  a  story  In  the 
Ttm.es  said  that  "'a  combined  force  of  several 
thousand  United  States  and  South  Vietnam- 
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CM  troops  began  a  sweep  of  the  northeastern 
pgrner  of  Cambodia.  .  .  ."  The  Times  wasn't 
alooe.  This  kind  of  description  was  widely 
employed.  "Thus  President  Nixon  and  Kis- 
singer were  able,  after  the  fact,  to  cite  the 
experience  as  dramatic  evidence  that  the 
south  Vietnamese  army  had  proven  itaelf 
and  come  of  age. 

If  the  President  and  the  VS.  Government 
liave  difficulty  grasping  the  nature  of  guer- 
rilla war.  it  Is^  no  wonder  that  news  media 
may  have  difficulty  In  presenting  an  Intelli- 
gent picture.  The  difficulty  of  the  task,  how- 
ever. Is  hardly  an  excuse  for  fallvire — partic- 
ularly when  failures  extend  over  a  period  of 
years. 

Eteportlng  has  only  rarely  gotten  below  the 
surface  of  superficial  military  activity  and 
into  the  heart  of  modern  g^uerrllla  conflict. 
Rarely  have  reporters  dug  Into  the  complex 
political  makeup  of  South  Vietnam  and  ex- 
plained It  In  terms  that  readers  and  viewers 
could  understand.  Rarer  still  has  been  the 
occasion  when  the  economics  of  the  struggle 
in  South  Vietnam  have  been  presented  In 
graphic  and  understandable  manners.  Yet 
political  and  economic  factors  are  probably 
more  Important  In  a  guerrilla  struggle  than 
all  that  could  be  written  about  military 
maneuvers.  The  central  questions  are:  How 
are  the  people  of  the  country  doing?  Are  they 
getting  a  fair  shake?  Do  their  political  Insti- 
tutions work?  Does  their  economy  work?  Are 
problems  being  solved? 

What  Is  required  is  a  complete  reexamina- 
tion of  the  approach  to  coverage  of  guerrilla 
wars,  and  a  complete  reorientation  of  both 
editors  and  writers.  Journalism  must  develop 
bonaflde  experts  In  both  the  politics  and 
the  economics  of  the  underdeveloped  world — 
experts  who  can  write  with  authority  and 
genuine  background  on  the  complex  prob- 
lems these  areas  face:  experts  who  can  ex- 
plain how  the  people  are  doing. 

Few  American  reporters  In  Vietnam  today 
speak  the  language.  Few  have  had  any  kind 
of  special  background  and  training  In  that 
extremely  complex  part  of  the  world.  Though 
"Vletnamlzatlon"  is  central  to  the  Nixon 
Administration's  program  In  Vietnam,  the 
press  corps  has  few  students  of  internal 
Vietnamese  politics  who  can  report  with 
confidence  what  Is  happening.  Is  President 
Thleu  a  "tinhorn  dictator."  as  Sen.  George 
McOovern  once  charged?  Can  the  U.S.  ex- 
pect to  develop  any  more  satisfactory  lead- 
ership In  Vietnam?  What  alternatives  are 
there,  given  the  history  and  sociology  of  the 
country? 

In  Cambodia,  U.S.  reporters  wrote  much  of 
U.  Gen.  Do  Cao  Trl.  commander  of  South 
Vietnamese  forces.  He  was  colorfully  de- 
scribed as  a  plstol-packlng  type,  ready  to 
flght.  and  he  was  frequently  quoted.  The 
news  media  did  not  do  nearly  so  well  In 
explaining  Gen.  Tri's  private  commercial 
Interests.  In  lumber  and  In  cinnamon,  that 
have  helped  make  him  rich  while  men  under 
his  command  were  dying. 

American  Journal  lam  needs  to  know  more 
about  the  nature  of  guerrilla  warfare  In  the 
great  struggle  that  spreads  across  the  world. 
It  needs  men  who  are  educated  to  get  at 
underlying  factors  that  make  men  act  as 
they  do  In  far-off  countries.  Guerrilla  war- 
tare  Is  most  probably  the  warfare  of  the 
future.  We  can  expect  to  see  a  great  deal  of 
It  In  years  ahead,  not  only  In  Southeast 
Asia  and  the  Middle  East  but  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  Africa — and  In  the  U.S.  Itself.  If 
America's  news  media  cannot  learn  to  under- 
stand It.  to  Interpret  It.  to  explain  It  to  the 
public,  then  we  are  lost. 


further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


CXDNCLUSION   OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  there  further  morning  business? 
The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 


AMENDMENT  OP  RULE  XXH  OP  THE 
STANDING  RULES  OF  THE  SENATE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bentsen  > .  The  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  pending  business,  which  will 
be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  9)  amending  rule 
XXII  of  the  Standing  Rxiles  of  the  Senate 
with  respect  to  the  limitation  of  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  to 
postpone  until  the  next  legislative  day 
the  consideration  of  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 9. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  tlie  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wUl  say 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  for  the  regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  speak  for  a  time  not  to 
exceed  40  minutes  without  it  being 
charged  as  a  speech  on  the  pending  ques- 
tion.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Chair  state  the  pending  ques- 
tion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  <Mr.  Allen)  to 
postpone  until  the  next  legislative  day 
the  consideration  of  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  fMr.  Pearson) 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Senate  Resolution  9,  a  resolution 
to  amend  rule  XXII  of  the  standing  rules 
of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  limitation 
of  debate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  President,  the  matter  before  the 
Senate  at  the  present  time  is  not  a  sim- 
ple procedure  or  rule  change,  but  rather 
a  proposal  far-reaching  in  scope.  I  pro- 
pose today  to  cite  some  chronological  his- 
tory of  the  effort  to  limit  debate  in 
parliamentary  bodies. 

In  1604,  a  practice  of  limiting  debate 


in  some  form  was  introduced  in  the 
British  ParUament  by  Sir  Heiur  Vane. 
It  became  known  in  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure as  "the  previous  question,"  and 
is  described  in  section  34  of  Jefferson's 
Manual  of  Parliamentary  Practice  as 
follows : 

When  any  question  Is  before  the  House, 
any  member  nuiy  move  a  previous  question 
whether  that  question  (called  the  main  ques- 
tion) shaU  now  be  put.  If  it  pass  In  the  af- 
firmative, then  the  main  question  Is  to  be  put 
Immediately,  and  no  man  may  speak  any- 
thing further  to  It,  either  to  add  or  alter. 

In  1778,  Mr.  President,  the  Journals 
of  the  Continental  Congress  also  show 
that  the  previous  question  was  used.  Sec- 
tion 10  of  the  Rules  of  the  Continental 
Congress  reads: 

When  a  question  Is  before  the  House,  no 
motion  shall  be  received  unless  for  an 
amendment,  for  the  previous   question,  to 

postpone    the    consideration    of   the    main 

question,  or  to  commit  It. 

In  the  Britifh  Parliament  and  the 
Continental  Congress,  the  previous  ques- 
tion was  used  to  avoid  discussion  of  a 
delicate  subject  or  one  which  might  have 
injurious  consequences. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  is  one  of  the  few  bodies  in  the 
world — perhaps  the  only  body — that  does 
not  have  a  provision  for  the  previous 
question.  There  are  many  good  reasons, 
just  reasons,  why  the  Senate  rules  are 
as  we  find  them  today. 

But,  to  go  back  again  a  few  years,  on 
July  12,  1841,  Senator  Henry  Clay 
brought  forth  a  proposal  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  previous  question  which 
he  stated  was  made  necessary  by  the 
abuse  which  the  minority  had  made  of 
the  privilege  of  unlimited  debate. 

So  it  can  be  seen,  going  back  well  over 
a  hundred  years,  that  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  there  was  a  consider- 
able difference  of  opinion  as  to  just  what 
the  Senate  rules  should  be. 

In  opposing  Senator  Clay's  motion, 
Senator  Calhoun  said  this: 

There  never  bad  been  a  body  In  this  or  any 
other  country  In  which  for  such  a  length  of 
time  so  much  dignity  and  deconun  of  debate 
had  been  maintained. 

Senator  Clay's  proposition  met  with 
very  considerable  opposition,  and  it  was 
abandoned,  just  as  I  hope  the  proposal 
to  change  the  rules  here  in  1971  will  be 
abandoned. 

Mr.  President,  from  that  date  until 
1917.  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
had  unlimited  debate,  with  no  provision 
for  a  shutting  off  of  debate,  no  cloture 
provision.  In  1917,  much  of  the  world 
was  at  war.  On  March  4,  1917,  President 
Wilson  made  a  speech  in  which  he  re- 
ferred to  the  armed-ship  bill,  which  he 
emphasized  was  defeated  by  filibuster- 
ing. 

The  President  said,  in  part: 

The  Senate  has  no  rules  by  which  debate 
can  be  Unoited  or  brought  to  an  end,  any 
rules  by  which  debating  motions  of  any  kind 
can  be  prevented.  The  Senate  of  the  United 
States  Is  the  only  legislative  body  In  the 
world  which  cannot  act  when  Its  majority 
Is  ready  for  action.  The  only  remedy  is  that 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  shall  be  altered  that 
It  can  act. 

The  following  day,  March  5,  1917.  the 
Senate   was   called   into   extraordinary 
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session  by  the  President  because  of  the 
failure  of  the  armed-ship  bill  In  the  pre- 
ceding 64  th  Congress. 

On  March  7.  1917.  Senator  Walsh  of 
Montana  introduced  a  cloture  resolution. 
Senate  Resolution  5,  authorizing  a  com- 
mittee to  draft  a  substitute  for  rule 
XXII.  limiting  debate.  Senator  Martin 
of  Virginia  also  Introduced  a  resolution 
amending  rule  XXTI,  and  this  proposal 
was  favorably  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules.  The  Martin  resolution  was 
debated  at  length  and  was  adopted  on 
March  8.  1917.  by  a  vote  of  76  yeas.  3 
nays. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  will  not  lose  my  right 
to  the  floor  and  that  my  response  will 
not  be  considered  a  second  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  It  not  true  that  at  the 
time  Woodrow  Wilson  made  the  com- 
plaint about  the  right  to  unlimited  de- 
bate in  the  Senate,  Woodrow  Wilson  was 
a  much  harassed  and  much  troubled 
President  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  If  it  Is  not  cor- 
rect that  when  Woodrow  Wilson  was  a 
student,  seeking  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  philosophy,  he  chose  constitutional 
government  as  the  subject  of  a  thesis 
which  was  later  published  as  a  book  on 
that  subject. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
from  Virginia  will  have  to  take  the  word 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  on 
that  score. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  accept  the  assurance  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  that  that  is  a 
fact? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
from  Virginia  will  accept  any  statement 
made  on  any  subject  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  accept  the  assurance  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  that  he  is  very 
deeply  complimented  and  deeply  grateful 
for  that  remark? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  accept  the  assurance  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  that  when 
Woodrow  Wilson  was  a  student,  seeking 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  and 
was  not  harassed  and  was  able  to  con- 
sider this  proposition  in  an  objective  and 
detached  manner,  he  had  this  to  say 
about  the  oiles  of  the  Senate: 

The  SenAt«'a  opportunity  for  op«n  and 
unrestricted  dlacuMlon  and  ita  simple,  com- 
paratively unencumbered  forms  of  procedure 
unquestionably  enable  It  to  fulfill  with  very 
considerable  success  its  high  functions  as  a 
chamber  of  reTlslon. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Ye«.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  makes  a  very 
important  point,  it  seems  to  me.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  points  out 
that  it  was  only  when  Woo<lrow  Wilson 


became  President  and  found  much  of  the 
world  in  turmoil  and  at  war  that  he 
sought  a  change  in  the  Senate  rules.  Up 
to  that  time,  he  recognized  the  validity 
of  the  Senate  rules  and  reoogniaed  the 
basic  purpose  of  those  niles.  It  was  only 
when  he  became  a  very  harassed  Presi- 
dent that  he  made  the  recommendation 
I  have  Just  read,  which  he  made  on 
March  4,  1917. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  appreciate  the 
comment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

I  wish  to  say.  In  regard  to  Woodrow 
Wilson,  that  he  was  a  Virginian.  He  was 
born  in  the  State  which  I  have  the  high 
honor  and  great  responsibility  to  repre- 
sent. He  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Staun- 
ton. His  birthplace  Is  kept  as  a  shrine  in 
that  historic  town  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  We  in  Virginia  are  very  proud  of 
Woodrow  Wilson.  We  are  proud  of  his 
connection  with  our  State,  proud  of  the 
record  he  made  as  Governor  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  proud  of  the  record  he  made  as 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
and  only  on  the  same  imderstanding 
which  the  Senator  from  Virginia  stated 
Just  a  moment  ago? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  be  able  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  under  those 
conditions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stsvenson).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  one  of  the  things 
which  contributed  to  Woodrow  Wilson's 
greatness.  In  addition  to  his  being  bom 
in  the  historic  Old  Dominion,  arose 
out  of  the  fact  that  he  received  part  of 
his  early  education  in  a  North  Carolina 
institution  of  learning.  Davidson  Col- 
lege, which  college  today  must  have  wit- 
nessed with  pride  the  oath  of  oCQce  being 
administered  to  another  one  of  its  dis- 
tinguished students,  the  distinguished 
Jimior  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gam- 

BRELL ) ? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  wotild  agree 
with  the  remarks  Just  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina.  I  think  they 
add  to  my  knowledge  because  I  had  over- 
looked the  fact  that  this  great  Virginian. 
Woodrow  Wilson,  had  been  educated  in 
the  great  State  which  borders  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia  and  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina now  so  ably  represents. 

Mr.  President,  President  Woodrow 
Wilson,  in  the  midst  of  world  turmoil, 
sought  a  change  in  the  rules  and  the  rules 
were  changed,  for  the  first  time,  to  per- 
mit a  vote  as  to  whether  debate  should  be 
closed. 

Thus,  ever  since  1917,  there  has  been  a 
means  by  which,  whenever  a  sufficient 
number  of  Senators  so  desired,  they  had 
the  right  to  bring  debate  to  a  close. 

In  regard  to  the  motion  of  March  5. 
1917.  as  to  the  change  in  the  rules,  the 
rule  change  was  presented  to  the  Senate 
by  one  of  my  predecessors.  He  was  at 


that  time  the  majority  leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  refer  to  the  Honorable  Thomas  8. 
Martin  of  Virginia,  He  was  elected  to  the 
Senate  In  1894  and  served  continuously 
In  this  body  until  his  death  In  1919.  In- 
cidentally, he  was  succeeded  a  few 
months  later  by  the  late  l)eloved  Carter 
Glass,  who  had  previously  served  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  whom 
President  Wilson  named  as  his  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  Senator  Glass,  In 
tum,  served  in  the  Senate  from  the  early 
1920's  imtil  his  death  in  1946. 

Senator  Martin  was  an  able  and  re- 
markable man.  He  was  serving  as  ma- 
jority leader  In  the  Senate  in  1917,  and 
he  served  In  that  position  throughout 
World  War  I. 

I  might  say  that  when  Senator  Martin 
was  elected  to  the  Senate  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Virginia,  his  oppo- 
nent was  a  former  Governor  of  our  State, 
the  equally  beloved  general  and  former 
Governor,  Fltzhugh  Lee.  Senator  Mar- 
tin's election  to  the  Senate  by  the  legis- 
lature over  Governor  Fltzhugh  Lee  was 
by  a  narrow  margin.  I  do  not  remember 
the  exact  vote,  but  I  think  it  was  a  mar- 
gin of  only  two  or  one  vote  In  the  Vir- 
ginia Legislature.  It  had  rather  severe 
political  repercussions  for  many  years 
following  that  date. 

I  cite  Senator  Martin's  role  In  amend- 
ing the  Senate  rules  because  I  feel  that 
there  should  be  some  means  by  which 
debate  can  be  brought  to  a  conclusion 
when  a  sufficient  number  of  Senators 
deem  that  the  subject  matter  Is  of  suffi- 
cient importance  so  that  debate  should 
be  shut  off.  So  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
rule  which  the  Senate  adopted  In  1917 
was  a  fair  one,  one  which  simultaneously 
protected  the  rights  of  the  majority  and 
the  rights  of  the  minority.  That  riile, 
which  required  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
the  elected  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
vote  affirmatively  to  shut  off  debate,  re- 
mained In  existence  for  a  period  of  some 
30  years  or  more;  and  then  the  rule  was 
changed  again,  I  believe  it  was  in  1949, 
in  which  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  and  voting  could  shut  off  debate. 

That  is  the  situation  in  which  the  Sen- 
ate finds  Itself  today.  That  is  the  rule  of 
the  Senate  today,  that  any  time  two- 
thirds  of  Senators  present  and  voting— 
not  a  constitutional  two- thirds,  as  it  used 
to  be — it  has  been  liberalized  now  to 
where  it  takes  only  two-thirds  of  those 
present  and  voting  to  determine  that  de- 
bate should  be  cut  off — and  then  they 
have  the  right  to  so  move  and,  If  they  are 
successful,  debate  will  be  brought  to  a 
close.  I  feel  that  we  should  be  very  care- 
ful how  we  further  liberalize  that  rule. 
I  believe  that  perhaps,  too  frequently, 
the  American  people  or  their  representa- 
tives become  so  Impulsive  that  they  want 
something  done  immediately  regardless 
of  the  long-range  effect  that  it  might 
have  on  a  constitutional  body  or  the  ef- 
fect it  might  have  on  a  minority. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  tyranny  of 
a  majority  is  one  of  the  worst  tyrannies 
of  all.  and  the  purpose  of  the  rules  under 
which  the  Senate  is  now  operating  is  to 
seek  to  protect  the  minorities  against 
the  excess  zeal  or  the  tyranny,  which- 
ever way  one  wants  to  express  It.  of  the 
majority. 
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Mr.  President,  it  has  been  argued  that 
the  Senate  is  not  a  continuing  body,  that 
it  has  no  ties  with  the  rules  and  tradi- 
tions of  its  predecessors.  I  submit  that 
this  argument  arises  from  a  profound 
misreading  of  the  nature  of  our  Republi- 
can form  of  government  and  the  intent 
of  its  founders. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  on  this  floor  the 
distinguished  Junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Allen)  so  clearly  pointed 
out  the  lllogic  of  the  proposal  that  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  may  be  rewritten  at 
each  sitting  of  the  Congress  because 
the  Senate  is  not  a  continuing  body.  As 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  noted,  if  this 
concept  were  true  we  would,  even  at  this 
date,  be  possessed  of  no  rules  of  pro- 
cedure whatsoever. 

I  find  this  philosophy,  this  philosophy 
that  whatever  cause  might  be  the  pop- 
ular one  at  the  moment.  Justifies  the  re- 
writing of  the  entirety  of  our  laws,  to  be 
a  disturbing  aspect  of  the  present  na- 
tional scene.  I  find  It  doubly  disturbing 
to  see  this  philosophy  become  injected 
into  the  debates  of  the  Senat«,  as  to  the 
Senate's  own  procedural  rules. 

Far  too  often  In  recent  years,  we  have 
witnessed  the  total  disregard  by  certain 
groups,  of  the  entirety  of  our  heritage, 
laws,  and  traditions.  Many  In  this  so- 
called  "now"  generation  would  compel  us 
to  reformulate  the  legal  Justification  for 
the  very  existence  of  this  Republic,  with 
each  passing  "crisis"  of  the  moment. 

Consider  for  a  moment  what  conse- 
quences would  follow  should  each  new 
generation  of  Americans  raise  the  same 
objections  against  a  Constitution  signed 
by  their  forefathers  nearly  200  years  aigo. 
It  was  not  their  contract.  Why  then 
should  they  be  bound  by  it? 

The  answer  is  simple.  No  nation  can 
endure  without  the  commitment  of  all 
its  citizens,  present  and  future,  to  abide 
by  the  rules  under  which  they  live.  The 
temporary  majority  of  one  generation, 
cannot  be  permitted  to  change  the  rules 
freely  to  suit  their  purposes  of  the  mo- 
ment. Nor  can  the  minority  of  that  gen- 
eration be  made  to  suffer  their  excesses. 

Majorities  change  not  only  from  gen- 
eration to  generation,  but  from  issue  to 
Issue.  If  each  coalition  of  the  moment 
Is  given  free  rein  to  work  its  will,  or 
undo  the  will  of  an  earlier  majority,  the 
bonds  of  community  which  hold  this  Na- 
tion together  will  shortly  fly  apart. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
at  an  earlier  hour  I  sought  and  obtained 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  for  30  min- 
utes without  the  remarks  being  charged 
as  a  speech  on  the  pending  question.  I 
Inquire  how  much  time  I  have  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  sought  and  obtained 
consent  to  speak  for  not  to  exceed  40 
minutes.  Of  that  time,  13  Va  minutes  re- 
main. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
at  tills  time  I  wish  to  present  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Senate  the  well- 
reasoned  remarks  of  a  distingiiished  Vir- 
ginian who  served  as  a  Member  of  this 
body  for  many  years.   I   refer   to   the 


Honorable  A.  Willis  Robertson,  who 
served  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate  from 
1946  through  1966.  Former  Senator 
Robertson  is  now  living  in  the  city  of 
Lexington,  situated  in  Rockbridge 
County,  Va.  His  former  colleagues  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  former  Senator 
Robertson  is  enjoying  good  health  and  is 
making  a  contribution  to  his  fellow  citi- 
zens in  his  home  area. 

Senator  Robertson  said  in  this  Cham- 
ber in  January  1959.  when  a  similar  pro- 
posal was  before  the  Senate: 

In  providing  that  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ate always  would  hold  over,  and  In  providing 
that  the  President  would  send  nominations 
to  the  Senate  while  It  was  in  recess — not  to 
a  new  Senate,  but  to  the  same,  continuing 
Senate — the  framers  of  the  Constitution  In- 
tended that  the  Senate  should  be  a  con- 
tinuing body.  That  was  so  stated  at  that 
time  in  the  Federalist  papers  by  Madison, 
Hamilton  and  Jay. 

In  two  United  States  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions which  have  dealt  with  the  functioning 
Senate  committees  during  a  recess  of  the 
Senate — and  of  course  the  committees  of 
the  Senate  would  not  be  able  to  function 
and  would  not  exist  during  a  recess  of  the 
Senate  if  the  Senate  Itself  were  not  then 
continuing  and  alive — the  Supreme  Court 
has  held  that  the  Senate  is  a  continuing 
body,  and  that  its  committees  function  while 
the  Senate  is  in  recess,  although  that  does 
not  apply  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  interpolate  here  to  say  that  there  is 
a  great  distinction  between  the  two  con- 
gressional bodies,  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  was  pur- 
posely made  that  way  under  our  Con- 
stitution by  those  who  wrote  It  in  the 
Convention  of  1787. 

Mr.  President,  I  continue  to  read  from 
the  remarks  made  by  former  Senator 
Robertson  in  1959: 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  point, 
that  if  we  take  the  position  that  the  Senate 
has  no  rules  when  it  meets  for  a  new  session, 
there  will  be  an  opening  for  any  proposal  of 
a  temporary  majority,  whereas  undoubtedly 
in  our  early  history  the  new  Union  of  sov- 
ereign States,  with  equal  rights  in  this  body, 
would  not  have  come  about  unless  there 
had  been  the  great  compromise. 

The  keystone  of  that  arch  is  the  right  to 
protect  the  sovereignty  of  our  several  states, 
and  the  assurance  that  the  Senate,  as  a 
continuing  body,  would  have  rules  definitely 
established  for  the  protection  of  the  minor- 
ity. That  theory  1:;  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
provision  of  the  Constitution  that  the  Sen- 
ate can  change  its  own  rules  whenever  It 
wants  to.  There  Is  no  question  about  that. 
By  precedent,  by  the  clear  meaning  of  the 
Constitution  by  two  Supr«me  Court  deci- 
sions, the  Senate  Is  a  continuing  body,  and 
wo  should  never  change  that  fundamental 
principle  of  our  unique  form  of  government. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  end  of  the 
quotation  from  Senator  Robertson  in  the 
Senate  in  1959. 

Let  us  pause  to  reflect  for  a  moment 
upon  the  climate  of  this  country  at  the 
time  of  the  founding  of  the  Republic  in 
1787. 

Having  suffered  the  ardor  of  a  war  for 
Independence  which  lasted  for  6  years, 
this  Nation  found  Itself  a  collection  of 
States  bound  together  in  a  loose  confed- 
eration, which  at  tmy  moment  seemed 
capable  of  rendering  itself  asunder. 
Spurred  on  by  the  governmental  crises 
of  th^era,  the  Founding  Fathers  of  this 
Republic    gathered   in   Philadelphia    to 


draft  a  more  perfect  instrument  of  Gov- 
ernment. The  result  of  their  labor,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  was 
a  remarkable  document,  which,  like  no 
other  the  world  has  seen,  has  endured 
practically  Intact  for  nearly  200  years. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  t!iat  most 
of  those  men  who  gathered  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1787  had  lived — and  thank  God 
none  of  us  have — imder  a  dictatorship 
and  a  tyranny  of  the  British  crown.  What 
they  were  seeking  to  do  in  Philadelphia 
in  1787  was  to  forge  an  instrument,  a 
constitution,  which  would  guarantee  to 
themselves  and  to  those  who  came  after 
them  freedom  and  Individual  liberty. 
Those  men  were  merchants,  frontiers- 
men, lawyers,  and  representative  citizens 
of  the  day  who  were  seeking  on  the  then 
relatively  new  continent,  to  bring  forth 
an  instrument  guaranteeing  freedom  and 
liberty  to  the  individual  citizens. 

This  constitutional  dociunent  was  not 
hastily  drawn;  it  was  as  many  leading 
historians  and  political  scientists  have 
realized,  a  monument  to  the  art  of  com- 
promise. That  f  arseeing  body  of  men  who 
met  in  convention  so  long  ago.  was  in 
no  way  hampered  by  procedural  devices 
which  would  have  cut  short  their  periods 
of  deliberation  and  hours  of  argument. 

Even  in  the  face  of  the  extreme  crisis 
which  faced  the  young  country,  these 
men  proceeded  patiently ;  cautiously,  and 
deliberately  to  forge  an  instrument 
which  was  designed  to  protect  the  en- 
tirety of  the  populous.  Their  final  prod- 
uct contained  in  it  a  unique  system  of 
checks  and  balances  by  which  no  sphere 
of  the  body  politic  might  gain  imtram- 
meled  superiority  over  another. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  why  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  very  reluctant  to 
see  this  constitutional  document  tam- 
pered with  too  much.  It  has  stood  the  test 
of  time  for  over  200  years.  I  submit 
that  one  of  the  great  problems  facing  the 
United  States  and  which  has  faced  the 
United  States  in  recent  years  is  that 
Congress,  meaning  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives,  has  passed 
too  much  legislation  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  passing  legislation  rather  than 
giving  foremost  attention  to  what  I  think 
Is  vitally  important  in  legislation  that  Is 
passed,  and  that  is,  Will  it  stand  the  test 
of  time?  We  know  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  has  stood  the  test 
of  time.  It  is  a  document  that  should 
not  be  tampered  with  lightly  and  I  sub- 
mit that  whenever  an  effort  Ls  made  to 
tamper  with  It  lightly  those  of  us  In 
positions  of  responsibility  have  an  obli- 
gaton  to  speak  out  strongly  and  forth- 
righty. 

In  seeking  a  balanced  system  of  checks 
and  balances  the  Constitution  provided 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  was 
established  to  speak  for  the  people  as  a 
whole,  to  speak  for  the  right  of  the  ma- 
jority. I  am  the  first  to  admit  and  state 
frankly  that  I  feel  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, situated  at  the  other  end 
of  the  Capitol,  is,  as  it  should  be,  more 
representative  of  all  the  people  of  our 
Nation  than  is  the  Senate. 

Terms  of  2  years  were  provided  for 
Members  of  that  body  as  compared  to  6- 
year  terms  for  Members  of  the  Senate. 
The   purpose   of   the    2-year    term,    of 
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course,  was  to  keep  Oovemment  close 
to  the  people,  to  require  the  Representa- 
tives of  the  people  at  the  seat  of  Oov- 
emment to  come  back  to  the  individual 
citizens  of  our  Nation  every  2  years  and 
to  submit  themselves  to  the  electorate  as 
to  whether  they  should  or  should  not  be 
returned  to  the  Confess  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

While  the  House  was  established  to 
speak  for  the  will  of  the  people  as  a 
whole,  and  to  qjeak  for  the  rights  of  the 
majority,  and  recognizing  the  footing  of 
this  country  rested  upon  far  more  than 
the  whim  of  a  simple  majority  at  a 
given  moment,  the  founders  of  oiir  Con- 
stitution in  the  "great  compromise"  es- 
tablished a  Senate  which  would  be  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  as  a  whole,  and 
of  the  States.  So  the  role  of  the  Senate 
is  entirely  different  from  the  role  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorimi. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonun  call  be^iescinded. 

The  PRESnmJG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  lo  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  person- 
ally favor  some  modification  of  the  niles 
of  the  Senate.  I  have  suggested  changes 
which  I  thought  were  In  order  in  years 
gone  by.  and  I  shall  be  suggesting  more 
changes  in  the  future.  It  seems  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  that  we  ought  to 
be  legislating  to  streamline  and  mod- 
ernize our  procedures  in  this  Congress 
just  as  we  vote  to  streamline.  Improve, 
and  move  into  the  20th  century  with 
legislation  in  every  other  field  that  is 
before  the  Congress. 

For  example,  it  Is  my  judgment  that 
rule  XXn  very  definitely  should  be 
changed.  I.  for  example,  would  like  to 
see  rule  XXn  changed  to  meet  the  ex- 
perience that  we  have  had  when  we  In- 
voked It  In  the  past,  as  it  has  been  in- 
voked a  number  of  times  while  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  here  during 
the  last  22  years.  When  nile  XXII  has 
been  Invoked  we  have  found  it  completely 
impractical  to  limit  each  Senator  to  1 
hour  of  debate  without  according  the 
right  of  any  other  Senator  to  yield  the  I 
hour's  time  available  to  that  Senator. 

Let  me  Just  point  out  how  completely 
impractical  and  how  unfair  that  rule 
worked  out  when  cloture  was  invoked 
with  respect  to  the  space  satellite  fili- 
buster. On  that  occasion,  there  was  on 
the  desk  of  each  Senator  more  than  100 
amendments.  The  manager  of  the  bill, 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastohe).  had  only  1  hour  available  to 
him,  so  he  was  not  In  position,  as  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  to  explain  why  these 
amendments  should  not  be  agreed  to.  He 
felt  that  the  only  recourse  available  to 
him  was  to  move  to  table  each  amend- 
ment without  debate,  and  the  majority 
followed  the  manager  of  the  bill  In  doing 
Just  that.  8o,  there  we  were  with  many 
good  amendments,  well  considered,  some 
of  which  had  every  element  of  jostlce. 


honor,  and  conscience  about  them,  and 
should  have  been  agreed  to.  A  Senator  to 
this  day  will  find  great  difficulty  in  de- 
termining why  amendments  which  were 
presented  with  a  prima  facie  case,  which 
required  rebuttal,  were  voted  down  with- 
out a  hearing.  As  to  some  of  those 
amendments,  one,  even  this  day.  would 
find  It  difficult  to  produce  an  argiiment 
to  dispute  them.  Yet  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  because  of  the  rules  allowed  him 
only  1  hour,  relied  upon  the  fact  that  this 
was  the  only  route  available  to  him,  and. 
having  100  amendments  to  be  consid- 
ered, simply  moved  to  table  each  amend- 
ment, without  debate. 

Talk  about  tyranny.  I  was  on  the  op- 
position side  on  that  occasion.  That  was 
a  case  where  the  liberals  were  talking 
against  the  bill  and  the  conservatives 
were  trying  to  pass  It.  Talk  about  an  out- 
rage and  legislative  lynching.  A  Senator 
who  had  an  amendment  which  had 
much  merit  could  not  even  argue  it.  and 
so  it  was  laid  on  the  table  without  de- 
bate. Inasmuch  as  the  manager  had  only 
1  hour,  he  could  not  respond  to  all  of 
them,  and  he  was  compelled  to  move  to 
lay  them  on  the  table  without  debate. 
So  we  had  to  engage  in  legislative  lynch- 
ing, so  to  speak,  because  of  the  require- 
ments of  that  rule. 

That  rule,  as  a  minimum,  should  be 
modified,  in  my  judgment,  so  that  other 
Senators  representing  the  same  side  as 
the  majority  could  yield  the  manager  of 
the  bill  some  time,  in  order  that  he 
might  at  least  show  the  proponent  of  the 
amendment  the  courtesy  of  explaining 
why  the  amendment  should  not  be 
agreed  to.  But  I  must  say,  Mr.  President, 
having  been  through  the  cloture  situa- 
tion, when  cloture  is  invoked  In  this  body 
there  is  no  logic,  no  reason,  no  sense,  no 
judgment,  no  conscience — nothing  but 
just  the  brute  force  and  strength  of  the 
majority  to  trample  down  the  minority 
at  that  point,  and  a  hatred  and  con- 
tempt on  the  part  of  one  group  for  the 
other.  The  majority,  in  those  situations, 
tends  to  deal  with  the  minority  much 
like  a  victorious  army  being  confronted 
with  an  underground  rebellion  by  a  con- 
quered people;  and  those  who  are  In  the 
minority,  having  had  the  gag  rule  voted 
against  them,  are  treated  almost  with 
contempt  by  those  who  are  In  the  ma- 
jority. I  know  that.  Mr.  President;  I 
have  been  in  those  situations,  as  have 
other  Members  of  this  body,  where  one 
can  present  amendments  with  regard  to 
which  the  manager  of  the  bill  cannot 
produce  an  argument,  nor  can  his  ad- 
visers produce  an  argument,  except.  "We 
have  these  people  on  the  ground  now. 
let  us  go  ahead  and  do  it  our  way." 

That  kind  of  legislation.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Is  a  disgrace  to  any  legislative  body. 
I  have  observed  it;  so  have  other  Sea- 
ators.  They  do  not  approve  of  doing  busi- 
ness in  this  fashion,  and  I  cannot  blame 
them. 

Why.  then,  would  I  oppose  proceeding 
in  the  fashion  that  some  would  seek 
now  to  amend  rule  XXII?  It  does  a  dis- 
service to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  If  we  are  to  amend  rule  XXII, 
there  are  a  lot  of  things  about  It  that 
ought  to  be  considered.  They  ought  to 
be  considered  In  a  thoughtful  way.  Pro- 


posals for  amendment  should  be  offered, 
and  they  ought  to  have  the  recommen- 
dation of  a  thoughtful  group  that  could 
study  them  thoroughly  and  report  them 
out  or  turn  them  down 

Why  would  not  the  a^xMisors  of  this 
proposal  have  enough  confidence  in  the 
Rules  Committee  to  permit  that  commit- 
tee to  hold  hearings,  to  consider  both 
their  amendments  and  the  suggestions  of 
other  Senators,  in  order  that  the  pro- 
posal before  us  could  be  a  well  considered 
proposal,  and  have  the  recommendations 
of  those  arguing  for  It,  as  well  as  the 
recommendations  of  a  minority?  Why 
not?  If  they  have  no  confidence  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  no  respect  for 
it,  and  do  not  feel  that  the  committee  is 
properly  constituted  to  consider  such  a 
proposal,  why  do  they  not  propose  to  us, 
as  they  have  every  right  to  do.  that  we 
appoint  an  ad  hoc  committee?  If  they 
would  like  to  have  a  different  balance  on 
the  committee,  perhaps  more  liberals, 
perhaps  more  from  the  North  or  more 
frwn  the  East  or  West,  why  not  suggest 
the  procedure  they  would  like  to  see  the 
Senate  pursue,  and  suggest  that  we  have 
a  special  committee  to  consider  this  par- 
ticijlar  matter,  separate  and  apart  from 
all  other  matters? 

That  is  not  unprecedented.  We  have 
done  that  kind  of  thing  before.  We  have 
appointed  special  committees  to  study  a 
particular  problem  and  make  recommen- 
dations with  regard  to  it.  Why  not? 

Because.  Mr.  President,  it  would  appear 
that  the  sponsors  of  this  proposal  are  em- 
bedded in  concrete.  Having  been  so  long 
wedded  to  an  ancient  legislative  proposi- 
tion, they  cannot  even  open  their  minds 
to  a  new  Idea. 

This  procedure  which  is  offered  to  us 
here  had  Its  genesis  back  In  the  days 
when  some  Senators  felt  that  no  change 
of  the  rules  was  possible  if  they  were  to 
proceed  by  the  rules  that  were  in  effect 
and  applied  to  the  Senate  at  that  time. 
In  other  words,  the  rules  required  that 
a  two-thirds  vote  be  mustered  in  order 
to  shut  off  debate,  and  those  who  wanted 
to  change  the  rules  felt  that  they  would 
have  difficulty  mustering  a  two-thirds 
vote. 

There  was  a  time  when  even  debate  on 
a  motion  to  proceed  to  consider  a  pro- 
posal was  not  subject  to  a  cloture  mo- 
tion, and  they  wanted  to  get  around  that 
So.  in  those  days,  those  Senators  sug- 
gested that  they  could  do  violence  to  the 
rules,  and  they  presented  the  argimient 
that  at  the  beginning  of  a  session,  the 
Senate  had  no  rules  and  had  no  proce- 
dure; it  was  simply  like  a  group  of  men 
who  met  on  a  street  comer,  with  no  prior 
association,  and  that  It  could  go  by  the 
law  of  the  Jimgle.  Any  group  who  found 
themselves  on  the  top  of  the  pile  could 
proceed  to  Impose  their  will  on  the 
minority. 

Proceeding  on  that  logic,  a  nimiber  of 
attempts  were  made  to  demonstrate  that 
the  civil  rights  laws  could  not  be  passed 
without  a  change  In  the  rules,  and  the 
niles  could  not  be  changed  if  the  Senate 
were  regarded  as  a  continuing  body.  So 
the  attempt  was  made  to  demonstrate 
that  there  were  no  rules  at  the  beglimlng 
of  a  session,  even  though  the  Senate  has 
historically  been  recognized  as  a  con- 
tinuing body,  and  even  though  Senators 
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retained  their  seniority  and  their  assign- 
ments on  the  basis  that  it  was  a  continu- 
ing body.  Even  those  Senators  would 
argue  that  at  the  beglrming  of  a  session, 
we  must  do  violence  to  our  rules,  we  must 
proceed  by  mob  rule  to  conduct  more  or 
less  of  a  legislative  lynching,  and  estab- 
lish new  rules  insofar  as  limitation  of 
debate  was  concerned. 

So  the  whole  proposal  to  proceed, 
without  due  consideration,  in  a  disorder- 
ly fashion,  and  without  procedural  safe- 
guards, was  all  bottomed  on  the  theory 
that  the  rules  themselves  cannot  be 
changed,  and  that  you  cannot  pass  civil 
rights  laws  without  changing  the  rules. 

Well,  we  found  that  both  of  those  as- 
sumptions were  completely  incorrect.  I 
came  here  in  1949.  I  know  that  since 
that  time  we  have  changed  the  niles  a 
number  of  times.  We  changed  them  in 
1949;  we  changed  them  again  imder  the 
leadership  of  Ls^don  Johnson;  and  we 
have  changed  them  at  other  times. 

When  I  first  came  here,  for  example, 
debate  on  a  mere  motion  to  proceed  to 
consider  a  question  in  the  morning  hour, 
or  concerning  reading  of  the  Journal, 
would  not  be  subject  to  a  cloture  mo- 
tion. That  loophole  was  closed  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  debate  over  the  rules  in  1949, 
in  which  I  participated. 

Then  there  was  a  provision  in  the  rules 
that  required  that  to  shut  off  debate, 
there  must  be  a  constitutional  two-thirds 
present  and  voting  to  shut  off  the  debase, 
so  that,  if  we  had  100  Members,  we  would 
have  to  have  67  votes  to  shut  off  debate. 
That  was  changed  to  require  that  it  only 
be  a  two-thirds  majority  of  those  present 
and  voting.  If  you  had  90  Senators  pres- 
ent, that  would  mean  you  would  only 
have  to  have  60  or  61  votes  to  shut  off 
debate,  rather  than  67. 

The  rules  have  been  changed,  and  they 
undoubtedly  will  be  changed  again.  But 
they  ought  to  be  changed.  Mr.  President, 
by  orderly  procedure.  They  should  not  be 
changed  by  a  bum's  rush,  nor  should  they 
be  changed  by  legislative  lynching.  That 
type  of  procedure,  Mr.  President,  has 
met  with  the  failure  which  it  deserves 
down  through  the  years.  It  has  been  re- 
peatedly repudiated  by  the  Senate,  and  it 
should  be  bypassed  in  this  case. 

We  have  the  power  to  change  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  whenever  we  want  to,  and 
whenever  a  majority  of  Senators  have 
been  sufficiently  determined  to  take  the 
time  and  seek  an  orderly  way  to  change 
the  rules,  they  have  been  notably  suc- 
cessful in  it.  I  will  say  that  those  efforts 
to  change  the  rules  by  usurpation  have 
failed,  and  indeed  they  should  have. 

George  Washington,  in  his  Farewell 
Address,  eloquently  set  forth  the  fact 
that  if  one  wishes  to  change  the  form  of 
this  Government,  he  should  seek  to  do 
it  by  the  measures  prescribed  for 
changes;  he  should  not  seek  to  do  it  by 
usurpation.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  in 
this  body,  when  we  have  agreed  to  a 
change  in  the  rules,  we  have  done  it  by 
the  forms  prescribed,  as  I  believe  we 
should  do  in  this  case,  and  not  by 
usurpation. 

There  are  those  who  contend  that  this 
should  be  done  by  a  so-called  majority 
vote,  on  the  contention  that  we  have  no 
niles  at  all,  at  least  not  with  regard  to 


shutting  off  debate,  when  we  first  meet 
at  the  beginning  of  a  new  session. 

Mr.  President,  the  majority  always  has 
the  power  to  run  roughshod  over  the  mi- 
nority by  use  of  usurpation,  if  it  really 
is  determined  to  do  that. 

There  are  a  number  of  wrong  ways  In 
which  this  type  thing  can  be  done.  One  of 
them  is  the  approach  that  hEts  been  at- 
tempted at  the  beginning  of  each  session, 
to  contend  that  the  Senate  has  no  rules 
until  it  adopts  them.  Another  procedure 
that  has  been  discussed,  which  I  have 
mentioned  on  this  floor  on  a  number  of 
occasions,  i3  one  which  is  analogous  to 
that.  This  Is  the  procedure  used  in  the 
Supreme  Court  altogether  too  often, 
when  Justices,  having  raised  their  hands 
to  heaven  and  sworn  to  uphold  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws,  proceed  to  strike 
down  the  Constitution  by  ruling  that  it 
does  not  mean  what  it  says  or  that  it 
means  the  o{>poslte  of  what  it  says. 

That  type  of  procedure  could  be  fol- 
lowed in  this  body.  Any  Vice  President, 
or,  in  the  absence  of  a  Vice  President, 
any  President  pro  tempore,  or,  for  that 
matter,  any  Presiding  Officer,  could  in- 
sist on  ruling  that  the  rules  do  not  mean 
what  they  say  at  all.  An  appeal,  of  course, 
would  be  taken  from  his  ruling,  and  the 
motion  could  be  made  to  table  the  ap- 
peal. Any  mere  majority  vote  would  table 
the  appeal,  and  any  rule  we  would  have 
would  be  about  as  meaningless  as  the 
Russian  constitution  against  those 
roughshod  tactics,  if  the  Senate  were  in- 
clined to  take  that  approach.  It  has  been 
my  experience,  I  am  happy  to  say,  that 
the  Senate  does  not  buy  that  kind  of 
tyranny  very  easily.  It  seldom  happens 
in  this  body.  I  doubt  that  it  will  happen 
this  time — I  hope  not. 

Another  procedure  would  be  one  which 
I  have  sometimes  facetiously  suggested 
when  we  were  confronted  with  extended 
debate,  that  the  Presiding  Officer  sim- 
ply could  bang  his  gavel  and  say,  "The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  now  proceed  to  call  the 
roll,"  and  refuse  to  recognize  Senators 
who  were  standing,  demanding  recogni- 
tion to  speak  at  the  time.  That  type  of 
thing  might  require  the  help  of  a  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  or  the  District  police 
force,  to  arrest  some  Senators  and  haxil 
them  out  of  the  Chamber  in  order  to 
force  this  matter  through  to  a  vote  while 
their  rights  were  being  violated.  But  that 
is  a  procedure  that  could  be  used  if  the 
majority  wanted  to  engage  in  such  tac- 
tics, previously  unknown  in  the  Senate. 

Those  are  approaches  of  legislation  by 
usurpation  that  are  available  to  a  ma- 
jority, if  that  majority  really  feels  that 
the  situation  in  this  R^ublic  has 
reached  the  point  that  we  can  no  longer 
afford  orderly,  proper  procedure,  or  that 
we  must  resort  to  the  kind  of  tactics  that 
have  destroyed  democratic  government 
down  through  the  years.  I  do  not  believe 
the  Senate  will  do  that. 

It  has  somewhat  amused  me  to  see 
Senators  standing  here  contending  that 
their  bill  must  be  passed  and  that  unless 
we  destroy  the  rules  of  the  Senate  as  they 
exist  arul  unless  we  set  a  precedent  of 
legislative  violence,  their  bill  will  not 
become  law. 
I  recall  some  years  ago  when  Senators 


would  argue  that  civil  rights  bills  cannot 
be  passed  unless  we  do  violence  to  the 
rules  of  the  Senate,  that  civil  rights  bills 
cannot  be  passed  by  orderly  procedure. 
Yet,  Mr.  President,  in  1964  the  Senate 
voted  to  p>ass  a  civil  rights  bill.  It  voted 
to  invoke  two-thirds  majority  cloture 
and  to  pass  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
On  that  occasion,  the  Senate  passed 
everything  in  the  way  of  civil  rights  that 
a  majority  in  this  body  could  conceive  or 
submit  to  a  vote,  sometimes  to  a  point  of 
ridiculousness. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  has 
been  reviewing  the  various  actions  taken 
relating  to  change  in  the  rules,  relating 
to  cloture,  relating  to  legislation  going 
through.  We  often  hear  the  complaint 
made  that  this  cloture  rule  or,  rather,  the 
fact  that  it  requires  a  two-thirds  vote  to 
invoke  clotm-e,  keeps  out  good  legislation. 
I  take  it  from  the  statements  the  Senator 
has  just  made  that  he  refutes  that  claim. 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes;  I  do. 

Of  course,  the  argument  Is  made  that 
a  majority  should  be  able  to  work  its  will. 
Those  of  us  who  have  been  around  here 
for  a  while  would  like  to  ask  this:  "What 
majority  are  you  speaking  of.  Senator?  ^ 
Are  you  talking  about  the  majority  that  A 
has  not  heard  the  argument,  or  are  you/ 
talking  about  the  majority  that  has  lis- 
tened to  the  debate?  Of  course,  If  you  are 
talking  about  the  majority  that  exists 
before  an  argument  has  been  heard  or 
before  the  debate  hsis  been  heard  by  Sen- 
ators, or  btfore  the  coimtry  has  had  the 
opportunity  to  consider  the  argtmient 
against  it,  then  it  is  of  such  things  that 
tyranny  is  made.  But  if  you  are  talking 
about  a  well  informed  majority.  If  you 
are  talking  about  a  majority  that  exists 
after  a  matter  has  been  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed, thoroughly  considered,  and  every- 
one has  made  up  his  mind  about  the 
matter,  that  is  a  different  proposition. 
That  is  a  horse  of  a  different  color.  But 
how  do  you  know  which  one  you  are 
talking  about  unless  that  debate  has  gone 
on  for  a  considerable  period  of  time?" 

Is  It  not  true  that  those  who  are  in  the 
starting  majority,  as  they  watch  their 
votes  drift  away  from  them  by  the  logic 
of  the  other  fellow's  debate,  are  going  to 
use  their  best  efforts  to  sliut  oJ  the  de- 
bate as  soon  as  they  can.  and  is  that  not 
the  veiT  reason  why  we  want  free  debate 
in  any  legislative  body,  particularly  this 
one? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  there  is  a 
great  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of 
many  people  throughout  the  country 
with  reference  to  cloture.  Many  people 
seem  to  think  that  the  cloture  nile  es- 
tablished fihbustering.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  Just  the  opposite ;  is  It  not?  The 
cloture  rule  was  adopted  in  order  to  pro- 
vide some  way  of  cutting  off  extended 
debate. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  From  the  beginning 
of  our  Nation  until  about  1922, 1  believe, 
no  way  was  provided  for  forcing  the 
end  to  a  debate. 
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Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Rule  XXn  was  established  In  order  to 
terafunAte  debate.  It  was  not  a  niJe  es- 
tablished to  permit  extended  debate 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Not  at  all.  Rule 
XXII,  as  it  exists  today,  is  not  for  the 
purpose  of  somebody  filibustering,  but  it 
Is  a  limitation  on  what  was  the  rule  for 
many,  many  years  during  the  history  of 
this  Nation. 

Even  when  the  founders  of  our  Oov- 
emment  were  writing  the  Constitution, 
and  In  the  very  early  stage.  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson referred  to  the  fact  that  there 
was  freedom  of  debate,  freedom  of 
speech,  in  the  Senate  and  that  it  should 
be  that  way.  that  this  should  be  the  de- 
liberative body,  and  that  a  person  should 
have  the  right  to  free  and  unlimited  de- 
twte  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  is  enUrely 
correct.  It  was  to  protect  the  rights  of 
minorities  that  the  Senate  was  created 
In  the  first  instance.  The  Senate  having 
been  created  to  protect  those  who  might 
find  themselves  in  a  minority  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  should  be  the 
first  to  recognize  the  need  for  protecting 
the  rights  of  minorities  to  be  heard,  to 
have  their  case  considered,  to  have 
checks  and  balances.  The  very  establish- 
ment of  the  Senate  was  a  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  majority  is  not  always 
right  and  that  the  majority  can  be  very 
oppres.slve  upon  the  rights  of  people. 

So  it  was  agreed  that  there  would  have 
to  be  three  tests  for  a  bill  to  become  law : 
First,  it  would  have  to  meet  the  approval 
of  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, constituted  on  the  basis  by 
population.  Second,  It  would  have  to  meet 
the  approval  of  a  majority  of  a  body 
constituted  to  represent  the  States.  Then, 
third,  it  would  have  to  be  signed  into  law 
by  the  President,  who  must  be  elected 
by  the  popular  vote  of  the  people,  so 
that  it  has  to  meet  three  tests  There  are 
many  laws  that  could  meet  the  test  of 
one  majority  but  could  not  meet  the  test 
ol  the  other  majority,  or  a  single  man. 
who  must  be  elected  by  all  of  the  people 
Mr  SPARKMAN.  In  the  three  points 
the  Senator  makes,  any  one  of  the  three 
can  be  checked  against  the  other  two 
is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  LONG  The  Senator  Is  enUrely  cor- 
rect. That  is  part  of  the  general  theorv 
of  the  wise  men  who  founded  this  Re- 
public, that  this  was  not  to  be  a  govern- 
ment of  unlimited  powers  but  of  limited 
powers,  that  the  powers  asserted  by  the 
Central  Government  should  be  limited  In 
a  number  of  ways. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thought  the 
Senator  was  going  to  say  it  was  not 
envisaged  that  the  Senate  should  be  a 
place  through  which  things  have  to  move 
hurriedly  That  is  the  reason  the  Senate 
was  created  in  the  first  place:  was  it 
not? 

Mr.  IXDNG.  The  Senator  Is  exactly 
correct.  I  believe  that  the  best  illustration 
is  to  cite  what  happened  during  the 
Constitutional  Convention  when  one  of 
the  founders  poured  some  tea  into  a 
saucer  to  let  it  cool  before  he  drank  it. 
He  was  asked.  a<j  an  UlUBtratlon,  was  that 
not  the  function  of  the  Senate,  to  help 
coo:  the  hot  liquid  that  comes  from  the 
House? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  I  believe  that 
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actually  occurred  between  George  Wash- 
ington and  Thomas  Jefferson,  although 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  not  at  the  Con- 
vention, of  course.  George  Washington 
was  the  fYesident  of  the  Convention.  As 
I  recall  the  story,  when  Jefferson  re- 
turned from  France  he  was  talking  to 
Mr.  Washington.  Thomas  Jefferson  was 
a  man  who  believed  that  there  should 
be  a  parliamentary  body,  but  represented 
only  by  those  elected  by  the  people. 
Undoubtedly,  he  considered  the  Senate, 
which,  when  founded,  had  its  Members 
elected  by  the  State  legislatures  and  were 
more  or  less  ambassadors  from  the 
States,  as  being  kind  of  aristocracy. 

But  the  story  goes  that  Jefferson  said 
to  Mr.  Washington.  "Why  in  the  world 
did  you  create  a  Senate?"  Mr.  Jefferson 
was  standing  there  with  the  tea,  and  he 
was  pouring  some  of  it  into  his  saucer, 
and  George  Washington  replied.  "Why 
are  you  pouring  that  into  your  saucer?" 
Mr.  Jefferson  replied,  "To  cool  it  off.  of 
course."  Said  George  Washington,  "That 
Is  exactly  the  reason  we  have  created  a 
Senate,  to  cool  things  off  when  they  come 
to  us  hurriedly  from  the  other  body." 

Does  the  Senator  not  think  that  is 
still  good  philosophy? 

Mr.  LONG.  It  is  very  good  philosophy. 
I  think  one  illustration  of  that  is  what 
happened  in  the  previous  session  of  the 
Congress.  In  fact,  one  cauld  cite  many 
things  which  happened  in  the  previous 
session  of  the  Congress,  one  being  the 
so-called  family  assistance  plan  of  the 
President  which  was  presented  to  Con- 
gress. When  It  came  over  to  the  Senate 
irom  the  ether  body,  many  Senators 
seemed  to  Hke  it.  but  as  they  studied  It, 
they  began  to  find  fault  with  it.  The  ad- 
ministration saw  its  defects  and  ad- 
mitted that  it  should  be  redrafted,  which 
they  proceeded  to  do  some  12  different 
times.  I  believe,  and  still  they  could  not 
solve  some  ol  the  problems.  I  know  that 
this  Senator  was  criticized  because,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee,  he  did  not 
try  to  run  roughshod  over  the  minority, 
or  over  those  who  found  there  were  prob- 
lems which  had  to  be  resolved.  The  more 
the  problems  developed,  the  more  we  had 
arguments,  and  the  more  we  wrestled 
with  the  problems  the  more  we  found 
out  how  difficult  and  complicated  they 
were,  so  thai  the  bill  did  not  become  law. 
But  even  in  the  Senate  we  found  that 
we  could  not  resolve  those  questions  In 
the  time  remaining  to  us.  The  Senate,  by 
an  overwhelming  vote,  voted  to  leave  the 
family  assistance  plan  off  the  bill  in 
order  to  give  the  Senate  the  opportunity 
to  struggle  with  the  problems  again  this 
year. 

When  one  looks  at  the  enormous  com- 
plexity and  the  fantastic  costs  Involved, 
as  well  as  the  enormous  future  coats,  and 
also  the  implications  of  some  of  the  mis- 
takes that  oould  have  been  made  In  the 
bill.  I  think  any  sensible  person  who  has 
studied  them  in  depth  would  agree  that 
we  are  better  off  not  adding  to  a  program 
that  has  so  many  difficult  points  unre- 
solved in  it.  The  solutions  proposed  may 
create  more  problems  than  they  solve 
and  it  was  recognized  that  we  would  bet- 
ter approach  the  matter  this  year  with 
the  benefit  oi  the  experience  we  had  and 
report  a  better  bUi. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 


House  will  send  us  a  better  bill  than  it 

sent  us   last  year.   There  is  no  doubt 

in  my  mind  that  all  the  good  we  had 

managed  to  contrive  in  the  Finance 
Committee  will  be  preserved,  and  all 
the  good  provisions  that  the  Senate 
agreed  upon  will  become  law  this  year. 
Some  of  the  provisions  that  we  took 
in  haste  which  could  rise  up  to  plague 

us  will  be,  &i  least,  better  perfected 
before  they  become  law  now;  so  that 
the  message  gets  through  to  the  public 
and  Senators  understand  the  problem 
better  and  we  pass  better  laws.  Some- 
times one  wonders  whether  all  this 
speed  to  pass  bills  is  justified,  when  we 
find  we  have  bad  blUs  which  are  dllB- 
cult  to  change  thereafter.  Sometimes  we 
are  better  off  with  greater.  Indepth  study 
so  that  we  understand  them  a  lot  better 
and  are  able  to  solve  the  problems. 

The  Senator  knows  that  some  of  the 
problems  that  have  come  to  us  are  In- 
surmountable. By  the  efforts  of  Sena- 
tors, by  men  of  good  will,  resolving  first 
one  facet  and  then  another,  sometimes 
they  work  out  to  be  good  bills  but  only  be- 
cause those  who  presented  the  measures 
in  the  first  Instance  did  not  have  the 
power  to  lower  their  necks  and  charge  on 
through,  but  had  to  consider  the  argu- 
ments put  forward  by  others,  listen  to 
Iwtter  answers,  perhaps,  and  other  sug- 
gestions, and  even  had  to  find  ways  to 
solve  problems  that  they  had  found  to 
be  insurmountable  in  the  first  instance. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  to  comment  on  another 
point  I  Just  thought  of— although  I  have 
thought  of  it  many  times  before — in  con- 
nection with  the  present  discussion,  the 
Senator  knows  there  has  l)een  a  kind  of 
division  or  understanding  as  to  what 
Senators  believe  regarding  filibusters. 
They  have  the  habit  of  using  the  term 
"filibustering"  for  any  kind  of  extended 
debate  and  thorough  discussion,  but  usu- 
ally It  has  been  understood  that  certain 
Senators  are  In  favor  of  it  and  certain 
Senators  are  completely  opposed  to  it. 

Cannot  the  Senator  recall  a  good  num- 
ber of  occasions  when  those  trying  to 
change  this  rule,  who  have  argued  so 
strongly  against  filibustering,  have  them- 
selves conducted  long,  drawnout  fill- 
busters,  and  actually  have  been  able  to 
kill  bills  toward  the  end  of  a  session  by 
their  filibustering? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  that  is  one 
of  the  amusing  facts  about  this  body.  No 
one  wants  to  change  the  rules  to  deny  a 
Senator  the  right  to  be  heard  who  agrees 
with  what  the  Senator  is  saying, 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Even  though  they  might 
feel  that  the  point  has  been  made  very 
clear,  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  per- 
mit argimient  to  be  further  expanded 
upon.  They  are  perfectly  content  to  hear 
a  Senator  agree  with  what  they  may  be 
saying  or  are  In  favor  of,  even  going  a 
step  beyond  to  amplify  what  has  been 
said. 

There  would  be  no  proposal  now  to 
strike  at  free  debate  in  this  body  if  those 
who  are  proposing  it  now  were  merely 
trying  to  i}er8uade  Senators  who  already 
agree  with  them. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  right. 
I  have  thought  of  that  so  many  times. 

By  the  way,  the  Senator's  distinguished 
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father  was  a  great  speaker  here  on  the 
Senate  fioor.  I  can  remember  being  up  in 
the  gallery,  as  a  young  lawyer,  when  I 
saw  the  Senator's  father  speaking  in  this 
Chamber.  He  was  a  great  speechmaker. 
In  fact,  in  his  day,  I  think  he  was  recog- 
nized as  the  champion  debater  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

Of  course,  the  rules  have  been  tight- 
ened up  since  his  day.  I  am  not  Includ- 
ing him  in  this,  but  the  Senator.  I  am 
sure,  will  recall  one  Senator  who,  per- 
haps more  than  anyone  else,  inveighed 
against  filibustering  and  was  in  favor  of 
changing  the  rules,  and  who  actually 
established  for  himself,  a  record  for  long- 
time speaking  In  a  filibuster  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor.  Does  not  the  Senator  remember 
that? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  He  Is  not  here  any 
longer. 

Jlr.  LONG.  The  Senator  Is  right.  May 
I  say  that  I  think  the  then  Senator  from 
Oregon.  Senator  Morse,  established  a 
record.  I  recall  the  night  very  well. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  record  never 
has  been  broken  tuid  probably  never  will 
be. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  from  Alabama 
suggests  that  our  ex-colleague  took  the 
positior — and  I  do  not  criticize  him  for 
it — that  as  long  as  the  rules  permitted 
free  debate,  he  would  take  advantage  of 
It.  even  though  he  had  voted  to  change 
that  rule. 

The  Senator  will  recall  the  occasion  on 
which  former  Senator  Morse  broke  the 
all-time  record.  It  was  a  completely  ap- 
propriate occasion  for  a  man  to  assert 
his  rights.  The  Senator  will  recall  that 
former  Senator  Morse  offered  an  amend- 
ment during  the  course  of  the  atomic 
energy  filibuster.  Before  he  could  even 
obtain  permission  to  explain  his  amend- 
ment, the  then  majority  leader,  former 
Senator  Knowland.  sisked  how  long  the 
Senator  would  speak  to  explain  his 
amendment. 

Former  Senator  Morse  explained  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  speak  very  long,  but 
that  he  was  not  going  to  agree  to  any 
limitation  of  debate.  He  said  that  when 
he  was  satisfied  he  had  explained  his 
amendment,  he  would  sit  down  but  that 
he  was  not  going  to  agree  to  any  sort  of 
gag  rule. 

When  he  insisted  on  explaining  his 
amendment,  he  was  asserting  the  kind 
of  old-fashioned  right  which  still  exists 
in  this  body — thank  the  merciful  Lord — 
to  say.  "I  will  be  heard;  I  will  not  sit 
down  until  I  have  had  my  say."  He  said 
that  he  did  not  expect  to  take  very  long. 
Of  course,  for  the  former  Senator  from 
Oregon,  that  might  be  a  somewhat  longer 
time  than  by  other  Senator's  standards. 

The  then  Senator  from  California, 
former  majority  leader  Knowland,  then 
proceeded  to  say  that  If  he  could  have  no 
assurance  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  agree  to  limit  himself  to  10,  15,  or 
20  minutes,  he  would  then  move  to  table 
the  amendment,  which  he  did.  The  mo- 
tion carried.  The  former  Senator  from 
Oregon  was  denied  the  right  of  so  much 
as  explaining  the  first  sentence  In  his 
amendment. 

The  former  Senator  from  Oregon  then 
proceeded  to  claim  the  floor.  He  did  have 


a  right  to  speak  on  the  bill  itself  which. 
of  course,  was  not  subject  to  a  motion 
to  table  as  long  as  one  wished  to  debate 
the  bill.  The  Senator  from  Oregon  then 
proceeded  to  talk  for  24  hours  about  the 
bill. 

I  recall  it  so  well.  I  went  home  and 
had  a  good  night's  rest.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  said  that  he  was  going 
to  exercise  his  right  of  free  debate  and 
he  urged  those  who  were  weary  to  go 
home  because  there  would  not  be  a  vote 
any  time  soon. 

I  think  that  rather  changed  the  mind 
of  the  then  majority  leader,  former  Sen- 
ator Knowland,  about  trying  to  tell  a 
Senator  that  he  could  not  make  a  20- 
minute  speech  and  let  his  conscience  be 
his  guide  about  how  long  he  would  take 
to  explain  his  amendment. 

The  then  Senator  from  Oregon  did 
on  that  occasion  exercise  his  right.  But 
it  could  not  be  done  if  we  were  to  do 
what  some  want  us  to  do,  to  strike  out 
one  part  and  then  another  part  of  the 
right  of  free  debate. 

If  we  were  to  do  what  some  want  us 
to  do,  our  procedure  would  be  similar 
to  that  in  a  State  legislature  where  one 
acting  in  the  position  of  leadership  could 
stand  up  and  move  that  the  matter  be 
brought  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  the  previ- 
ous question. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  situation  pre- 
vails in  the  House,  but  not  in  the  Senate. 
It  was  not  intended  to  prevail  in  the 
Senate.  However,  we  are  moving  more 
and  more  toward  that  point  so  far  as 
the  advocacies  of  those  who  would 
amend  the  rules  are  concerned. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  agree  with 
the  Senator.  There  is  not  any  doubt  In 
my  mind  that  procedures  that  no  one 
would  even  attempt  in  this  body  today 
will  become  the  order  of  the  day  and  the 
practice  of  the  Senate  If  we  permit  our- 
selves to  move  to  the  point  where  a 
simple  majority  can  shut  off  debate  in 
this  body  whenever  it  wants  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  ask  the  ques- 
tion, has  the  Senate  reached  the  point 
where  free  debate  must  be  denied  in 
order  to  meet  the  demands  of  this  coim- 
try?  Is  there  any  particular  bill  that 
anyone  has  in  mind  that  must  be  passed 
which  cannot  muster  the  votes  to  shut 
off  debate  in  the  event  a  rather  extended 
debate  were  engaged  in  by  those  who 
opposed  the  bill? 

In  th^/previous  Congress.  I  recall  a 
suggestio^  that  we  should  pass,  I  believe, 
two  constitutional  amendments,  neither 
of  which  became  law.  They  failed  in  the 
Senate. 

A  two-thirds  majority  vote  Is  required 
in  order  to  pass  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. Assuming  that  there  are  enough 
votes  ^or  passage  of  a  constitutional 
amendment,  all  that  is  required  under 
the  present  rules  is  that  the  two-thirds 
majority  favoring  the  constitutional 
amendment  vote  to  shut  off  debate.  No 
more  than  that  Is  required.  It  is  true 
that  the  two-thirds  majority  favoring 
the  measure  might  not  be  willing  to  deny 
other  Senators  the  right  to  be  heard 
further.  They  might  not  want  to  deny  a 
Senator  the  right  to  discuss  his  amend- 


ment.  They  might  prefer  that  the  free- 
dom to  debate  the  measure  continue  a 
while  longer.  But  to  suggest  that  those 
who  are  prepared  to  vote -for  a  bill  should 
change  the  rules  merely  because  they 
cannot  agree  upon  the  point  at  which 
they  want  to  shut  off  debate  or  to  sug- 
gest that  those  who  want  to  pass  the  bill 
should  change  the  rules  merely  because 
they  will  not  avail  themselves  of  the 
right  they  have  under  the  rules  is  ridic- 
ulous. Yet  that  is  suggested  by  some. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  look  at  the 
experience  of  the  previous  Congress,  my 
offhand  recollection  is  that  the  measures 
that  failed  to  pass  were  constitutional 
amendments  requiring  a  two-thirds  vote. 
It  would  have  required  no  more  than  the 
Senators  who  favored  the  measure — as- 
suming they  had  the  two-tWrds  vote  to 
pass  it — voting  to  shut  off  debate.  If  they 
had  a  two-thirds  vote  and  that  two- 
thirds  voted  to  shut  off  delate,  there 
would  have  been  no  problem. 

It  is  a  poor  answer  to  say  that  we  must 
change  the  rules  of  the  Senate  merely 
because  those  who  seek  to  pass  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  would  not  avail 
themselves  of  the  right  to  bring  it  to  a 
vote.  In  that  instance  It  is  not  a  failure 
of  the  rule.  It  Is  just  the  lack  of  sufficient 
zeal  or  the  lack  of  a  decision  on  the  part 
of  those  who  favor  the  measure  to  go 
ahead  and  avail  themselves  of  their  right 
in  order  to  pass  it. 

It  is  true  that  some  Senators  who  favor 
a  measure  might  be  among  those  who 
never  vote  for  cloture  in  this  body.  It 
might  be  that  they  have  a  moral  con- 
viction against  it.  I  do  not  know  what  a 
change  in  rules  would  do  to  change  their 
moral  convictions  on  freedom  of  debate. 
That  is  something  between  a  Senator 
and  his  conscience.  But  I  hardly  think 
other  Senators  should  be  made  to  an- 
swer for  smother  man's  deep,  inner  con- 
victions. That  is  something  a  man  is  en- 
titled to  possess  as  a  condition  to  serv- 
ing here. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  Senate  of 
one  situation  as  an  example.  A  Senator 
proceeds  to  argue  the  rules  should  be 
changed  to  pass  his  proposal  when  it  Is 
unnecessary,  and  his  proposal  becomes 
law  without  changing  the  rules. 

In  1965  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  was  making  the  argument 
that  In  order  to  pass  civil  rights  bills, 
even  after  we  passed  the  omnibus  civil 
rights  law  of  1964,  we  must  change  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  to  permit  majority 
cloture.  I  wish  to  read  to  the  Senate  what 
I  said  at  that  time: 

Mr.  Ijono  of  LoxilBl&tut.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  made  the  statement 
that  only  once  bad  a  filibuster  been  broken 
by  cloture.  It  would  be  well  for  the  record  to 
reflect  that  on  two  previous  occasions,  pre- 
vious to  the  passage  of  the  1964  Civil  Rlghta 
Act.  Congress  had  passed  voting  rights  legis- 
lation. It  passed  such  legislation  In  1967,  and 
again  In  1960.  Then  It  passed  the  Civil  ttlgbta 
Act  of  1964. 

On  the  two  previoxis  occasions,  those  of  us 
who  opposed  the  bill,  were  of  the  oplnloii — 
and  that  was  one  reason  why  the  bills  came 
to  a  vote — that  In  the  event  a  motion  for 
cloture  were  filed,  and  a  filibuster  were  at 
tempted  on  the  bill,  the  Senate  would  vote 
for  cloture.  If  not  on  the  first  vote,  then  cer- 
tainly on  the  second  vote. 
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I  %m  of  Ui«  opinion,  without  regard  to 
wlMtb«r  or  not  I  vot«  for  It — and  whether  I 
vote  for  It  would  depend  on  what  It  looked 
like — that  a  bill  that  appears  to  b«  reason- 
Kblj  tailored  to  meet  the  problem  that  exists. 
oslBg  no  tnore  Federal  interference  than  la 
n«e«Mary  to  meet  the  problem,  will  paaa  the 
Senate,  and  wUl  paas  the  Senate  under  the 
existing  rule,  without  the  rule  being 
changed. 

For  that  reaaon.  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana hopes  that  the  Senate  will  schedule  a 
voting  rights  bill  when  It  Is  reported,  and 
vote  on  the  bill  on  Its  merits.  If  we  did  so.  It 
might  not  be  necessary  to  have  to  vote  on  a 
proposed  change  In  rule  XXn.  

It  should  be  remembcrvd  that  rxile  XXII 
doe*  more  than  protect  thoae  who  are  op- 
posed to  some  civil  rights  measures.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  there  was  a  measure  before 
the  Senate  to  prevent  the  reapportionment 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  from  going 
Into  effect,  which  perhaps  could  have  been 
passed  by  a  majority  vote.  It  was  defeated 
So  this  proposal  tends  to  work  both  ways. 

I  should  like  to  see  a  rule  acted  on  with- 
out reference  to  any  particular  bill,  particu- 
larly If  the  bill  Itself  can  pcMs  on  Its  own 
merit  without  changing  the  rule. 

I  wished  to  make  my  p>osltlon  clear  for  the 
record,  without  necessarily  taking  issue  with 
the  Senator. 

Mr  jAvrra.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator's  po- 
sition Is  critically  important.  It  is  most 
statesmanlike  that  he  will  do  more  than 
merely  say  it  will  happen,  because  I  have 
heard  him  actually  pledge  himself  to  use  his 
best  eSorta  to  see  tbat  it  does,  and  that  there 
win  b«  action  by  voting  on  a  rights  bill. 

Mr  Long  of  Louisiana.  I  have  not  seen  the 
President's  message.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
President  will  say.  I  have  not  seen  any  par- 
ticular bin.  I  am  perfectly  frank  to  admit 
that  there  are  situations  which  exlat  In  my 
own  State  Ln  ooonectlon  with  which  the  local 
authorities  will  have  to  respect  the  right  of 
Negro  citizens  to  vote,  or  someone  will  have 
to  do  something  about  It.  That  will  happen 
whether  I  vote  for  a  bill  or  not. 

,  Mr.  President,  I  make  that  point  be- 
cause there  was  an  effort  in  1965  to  limit 
free  debate  and  to  further  restrict  the 
ri«ht  of  Senators  to  stand  here  and  speak 
their  consciences  and  convictions  be- 
cause, it  was  SBdd,  we  must  pass  a  voting 
rights  bill.  Well,  we  passed  the  voting 
rights  bill,  and  in  that  very  year.  We 
passed  it  with  free  debate  and  without 
changing  the  rules  of  the  Senate  to  give 
any  further  advantage  to  the  majority 
that  wanted  to  pass  that  bill,  just  as  we 
have  passed  other  measures  of  that  sort 
when  those  who  contended  free  debate 
would  prevent  it  from  happening.  They 
were  proved  wrong,  and  they  have  been 
proved  wrong  repeatedly.  They  cannot 
make  their  case  now.  About  the  best  case 
they  can  make  Is  that  the  Senate  would 
be  more  efficient,  get  on  with  Its  business 
more  rapidly,  that  It  would  not  take  as 
much  time,  or  that  they  would  not  have 
to  hear  as  many  long-winded  speeches  if 
we  had  a  rule  which  made  It  easy  for 
those  In  the  majority  to  shut  off  debate. 

That  may  be  true,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  liberties  and  freedoms  we  enjoy  in 
this  country  would  be  a  lot  less  secure. 
It  would  be  just  one  more  erosion  of  the 
right  of  the  people  to  be  represented,  the 
right  to  be  protected  from  a  temporary 
majority,  a  fleeting  majority,  and  the 
right  to  be  protected  against  mischief, 
which  would  not  be  sustained  by  the  ma- 
ture judgment  of  time. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  present  time  we 
nnd  the  suggestion  being  made  that  we 


could  transact  our  business  quicker,  and 
adjourn  sooner,  if  we  did  not  hear  the 
argument  of  other  Senators  to  the  ex- 
tent we  do.  Yet  it  is  our  duty  to  hear 
those  arguments  and  it  Is  our  duty  to 
consider  them.  Although  a  Senator  may 
come  from  a  small  State  and  speak  for  a 
small  constituency  even  though  those  for 
whom  he  speaks  may  be  unpopular  with 
other  people  in  the  country.  It  is  our  duty 
to  assure  that  all  views  be  considered  and 
that  we  take  time  to  explain  both  sides 
of  an  argument  so  that  both  sides  may 
be  considered. 

When  this  matter  was  debated  in 
1949.  a  point  was  reached  at  which  a 
simple  majority  in  this  body  could  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  minority  by  rul- 
ing that  the  rules  do  not  mean  what  they 
say.  At  that  point  those  who  took  that 
position  were  sustained  by  the  Presiding 
Officer,  the  then  Vice  President.  Mr  Al- 
ben  Barkley.  An  appeal  was  taken  from 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair.  Eloquent 
speeches  were  made  at  the  time  pointing 
out  that  although  it  might  be  bad  poll- 
tics  to  vote  to  overrule  the  Presiding 
Officer  at  the  time,  it  might  make  it 
more  difficult  to  pass  civU  rights  legis- 
lation. The  fact  of  the  matter  was  that 
the  Vice  President  was  wrong,  in  that 
he  was  setting  a  precedent  which  could 
well  lead  the  Senate  to  a  situation  where 
a  majority  could  force  a  measure  to  a 
vote  even  though  the  previous  prece- 
dents would  not  permit  it. 

When  a  motion  was  made  to  appeal 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  by  the  vote  of 
the  Senate,  the  appeal  was  sustained.  A 
number  of  very  persuasive  speeches  with 
compelling  logic  were  made  that  caused 
the  Vice  President,  even  though  he  was 
supported  by  all  of  the  civil  rights  orga- 
nizations and  great  organizations  of  the 
time,  to  be  overruled. 

It  seemed  to  this  Senator  at  that  time, 
the  statement  by  the  then  Senator  from 
Oregon,  Mr.  Cordon,  had  a  compelling 
logic  that  deserved  a  place  in  posterity. 

I  say  that  without  making  any  in- 
vidious comparison  to  great  and  eloquent 
speeches  made  at  the  time  by  the  then 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 
Arthur  Vandenberg,  who  had  made  a 
contrary  ruling  the  year  before.  I  also 
say  that  without  making  any  compari- 
son with  what  I  thought  was  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  speeches  I  ever  heard  in 
this  body,  delivered  by  the  then  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia,  Mr.  Oeorge.  But 
the  simple  logic  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  on  that  occasion  was  so 
compelling  to  this  Senator  that  I  think  it 
deserves  to  be  in  the  Record  at  this 
point.  Here  is  what  Mr  Cordon  said: 

Mr.  President.  I  have  never  been  one  who 
believes  In  reiteration.  I  shall  limit  myself  to 
one  or  two  points  which  I  believe  have  not 
been  covered  Beyond  that.  I  associate  myself 
with  the  statement  made  earlier  this  aft- 
ernoon by  the  eminent  senior  Senator  from 
Michigan.  I  &nd  myself  In  as  embarrassing  a 
position  as  the  Senator  indicated  his  was. 
I  am  a  believer  In  cloture.  I  have  reached 
that  conclusion  after  long  study  and  delib- 
eration. I  believe  cloture  should  go  to  any 
motion,  measure,  or  btislneas,  to  any  ques- 
tion which  might  be  before  the  Senate  at 
the  time  a  petition  for  that  purpose  Is  sub- 
mitted. I  believe  the  petition  should  be  a 
preferred  matter,  to  be  filed  even  while  a 
Member  of  this  body  Is  on  his  feet.  But.  Mr. 


President.  It  Is  my  conviction  that  we  can 
pay  too  much  In  other  more  precious  things 
for  some  of  the  things  we  desire. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  view  this  matter.  I  am 
constrained  to  believe  It  has  taken  on  a  very 
great  deal  more  Importance.  Important  as  tt 
Is.  than  the  subject  matter  warrants.  I  agree 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  In  his  statement  that  this  Is  a  most 
Important  matter  In  the  minds  of  mllUotu 
of  people.  It  has  become  Important  chiefly 
because  It  la  misunderstood.  The  belief  u 
abroad,  based  upon  statements  made  and  re- 
iterated time  after  time  and  heard  on  the 
floor  of  this  body,  unless  we  correct  the  rule 
situation  by  the  amendment  we  have  to  the 
present  cloture  rule,  that  In  some  moments 
of  tragic  and  great  public  necessity  In  this 
country  the  Senate  will  find  itself  bog-tied 
and  unable  to  act. 

Mr.  President,  as  long  as  the  United  States 
Senate  la  constituted  under  the  provisions 
of  the  basic  structure  of  this  country,  Jtut 
that  long  a  majority  of  a  quorum  on  this 
floor  can  do  what  It  will  We  speak  of  rights 
under  the  rules  of  this  body.  If  by  the  term 
right"  we  mean  a  legal  right,  such  rights 
are  nonexistent.  The  rules  we  have  In  the 
Senate  are  worth  while  only  to  the  extent 
that  we  who  are  Members  of  this  body  are 
willing  to  abide  by  them,  as  long  as  we  who 
are  Members  of  this  body  are  willing  to  give 
our  consent  to  their  operation,  as  long  u 
we  who  are  Members  of  this  body  believe  that 
the  business  of  this  body  and  the  welfare  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  will  be  better 
served  while  we  have  those  rules  or  some 
other  rules. 

But  let  us  not  delude  ourselves,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, with  any  thought  that  we  are  hog- 
tied,  handcuffed,  futile  in  this  body.  If  a 
time  comes  that  we  must  do  this  or  that. 
On  that  day.  this  body  will  act.  and  It  will 
act  within  Its  constitutional  power,  because 
this  body  Is  the  sole  Judge  of  Its  rule.  The 
rules  It  has  today  exist  by  sufferance,  by  con- 
sent of  a  majority,  even  the  rule  of  cloture, 
which  require  two-thirds  vote.  That  rule,  or 
the  nils  requiring  two-thirds  vote  for  stis- 
penalon  of  rules,  can  all  go  down  and  be  over- 
thrown on  any  day  the  Senate  feels  that  the 
overriding  welfare  of  the  people  here  re- 
quires It. 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  some  Sen- 
ators to  hear  this  thought  expressed,  but 
that  is  exactly  what  I  said  earlier  at  any 
time  a  majority  in  this  body  believes  the 
situation  is  such  that  we  can  no  longer 
afford  the  luxury  of  free  debate,  that  we 
can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of  orderly 
procedure,  that  we  must  resolve  our- 
selves into  a  legislative  lynching  party  In 
order  for  the  majority  to  work  its  will. 
and  that  if  the  majority  feels  the  means 
justifies  the  end  to  that  degree,  then,  of 
course,  the  Senate  can  Indeed  resort  to 
the  procedure  whereby  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer can  say  the  rules  do  not  mean  what 
they  say.  The  Presiding  Officer  can  refuse 
to  recognize  a  Senator  who  stands  on  his 
feet  demanding  to  be  heard,  or  the  Chair 
can  rule  a  Senator  out  of  order  and  order 
him  to  take  his  seat,  and  rule  that  every 
other  Senator  is  out  of  order  and  order 
them  to  take  their  seats,  and  gag  all 
others  who  wish  to  speak,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  put  the  matter  to  a  vote. 

Those  kinds  of  legislative  acts  of  usur- 
pation and  those  kinds  of  oppressive  pro- 
cedures can  be  used  if  the  situation  justi- 
fies It.  But  should  not  tactics  of  that  kind 
demand  circumstances  where  the  end 
Justified  those  means,  and  not  strip  away 
the  rights  which  exist  in  the  Senate  to 
protect  the  liberties  of  200  million  peo- 
ple merely  because  a  Senator  does  not 
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want  to  stay  in  his  seat  and  hear  the 
argument  of  another  man,  or  merely  be- 
cause he  finds  it  too  burdensome  to  at- 
tend the  sessions  of  the  Senate  and  be 
available  for  a  vote,  even  though  he  is 
permitted  to  go  home  and  not  even  hear 
the  speech? 

So  the  convenience  of  Senators,  the 
move  for  efficiency  at  the  expense  of 
liberty,  can  be  a  very  bad  mistake.  Never- 
theless, it  is  available  to  the  Senate  any 
time  someone  wants  to  engage  In  that 
tactic.  So  let  us  not  delude  ourselves 
that  these  things  cannot  be  done.  They 
can  be  done.  They  have  been  attempted 
right  here  in  this  body. 

Why  have  they  not  succeeded?  They 
have  not  succeeded  because  there  has 
never  been  a  time  when  a  majority  of 
Senators  would  agree  with  the  argument 
that  the  time  had  come  when  we  must 
resort  to  tactics  of  that  sort  to  achieve 
their  will. 

Pray  that  the  time  will  never  come 
when  we  have  to  agree  to  engage  in  that 
kind  of  scurrilous  conduct  in  order  for 
the  majority  to  prevail  in  this  body. 

Now  let  me  read  further  the  words 
which  so  impressed  me  when  I  heard 
them  in  this  body.  I  am  quoting  Senator 
Cordon  again: 

So  let  us  consider  the  rules  for  what  they 
are.  They  represent  the  consensus  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  now  and  In  the  past 
that  orderly  operation  in  this  body  requires 
some  ground  rules.  And  we  have,  as  a  result 
of  experience  through  the  years,  made, 
amended,  modified,  and  added  to,  a  set  of 
ground  rules.  By  sufferance  of  a  majority  of 
the  quorums  that  appear  here,  we  have  re- 
strained ourselves  within  them.  Let  It  not 
be  understood  that  I  for  a  moment  feel  that 
we  should  not  do  that.  On  the  contrary.  I 
(eel  that  the  judgment  of  those  who  are  in 
this  body  today,  and  of  those  who  have  been 
In  this  body  since  the  Inception  of  the  Re- 
public, has  all  gone  to  the  proposition  that 
the  welfare  of  the  country  demands  that 
we  have  orderly  procedures. 

I  make  only  the  point  that  there  Is  no 
power  under  the  shining  sun  that  can  tell 
a  majority  of  a  quorum  of  this  Senate  what 
it  can  or  cannot  do  In  the  matter  of  rules 
at  any  given  moment  while  the  Senate  Is  In 
session.  The  only  place  In  which  that  power 
resides  Is  In  the  body  of  the  people  and  then 
only  by  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
ItseU. 

So,  Mr.  President,  let  us  have  done  with 
the  thought  that  the  country  Itself  may  be 
imperiled  because  we  do  not  have  the  power 
to  act.  We  can  act  at  any  time,  on  any  ques- 
tion, when  we  feel  that  tt  is  necessary.  Our 
observance  of  the  rule  of  restraint  In  this 
body  has  been  outstanding,  but  just  as  out- 
standing has  been  the  willingness  of  this 
body,  by  unanimous  consent,  time  after 
time,  In  every  session,  to  set  the  rules  aside 
entirely  and  act  as  one. 

Mr.  President,  at  that  time  the  argu- 
ment was  that  to  pass  civil  rights  bills, 
we  must  do  violence  to  our  procedure,  we 
must  do  violence  to  our  rules,  we  must  do 
violence  to  the  rules  of  fair  play;  that  the 
Senate  is  powerless  to  act  in  order  to  pass 
a  civil  rights  measure,  or  a  number  of 
civil  rights  bills  proposed  at  that  time. 

What  is  the  argument  now?  No  one  Is 
proposing  any  civil  rights  measure  which 
could  r>ot  be  passed  under  the  existing 
rules.  What  bill  do  they  want  to  pass,  that 
requires  us  to  do  violence  to  our  pro- 
cedure? What  bill  do  they  want  to  pass, 
that  requires  that  we  change  the  rules  in 


a  disorderly  fashion?  What  is  their  ex- 
cuse now? 

It  is  only,  I  take  it,  for  the  convenience 
of  Senators,  that  they  Just  do  not  care 
to  be  bothered  with  hearing  an  argument 
with  which  they  do  not  agree. 

I  must  say,  Mr.  President,  as  one  who 
has  served  in  this  body  for  22  years,  that 
Senators  who  have  been  here  less  time 
than  that  ought  to  adjust  themselves  to 
that  painful  requirement  of  being  a  U.S. 
Senator.  If  you  are  going  to  serve  in  this 
body,  you  are  going  to  And  it  necessary, 
over  a  period  of  time,  to  hear  arguments 
vrtth  which  you  do  not  agree.  If  you  do 
not  want  to  hear  It,  you  can,  of  course, 
vacate  the  Chamber.  However,  the  argu- 
ment will  be  made  whether  you  want  to 
hear  it  or  not.  That  was  one  of  the  things 
for  which  this  body  was  established ;  and 
if  you  do  not  believe  in  it.  you  ought  to 
find  something  else  to  do.  because  free 
debate  is  that  for  which  the  Senate  exists. 

I  continue  to  read  the  statement  of 
Senator  Cordon: 

If  I  may  say  that  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  picture  indicates  that  the  Republic 
Itself  Is  not  In  danger  as  of  the  moment,  then 
perhaps  I  can  turn  for  another  moment  to 
the  matter  Immediately  at  baxid. 

We  are  here  concerned  with  a  rule  which 
bad  been  adopted  pursuant  to  other  rules 
which  were  then  in  existence,  by  which  we 
agreed  to  restrain  our  constitutional  pKSwer 
for  our  good  and  for  the  good  of  the  people. 
A  question  has  arisen  as  to  what  the  rule 
means.  Again,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that 
although  we  have  agreed  among  ourselves  to 
follow  a  certain  procedure  to  change  the 
ground-rules  we  .^ve  adopted,  we  are  not 
bound  to  do  it,  a6  witness  the  fact  that  at 
this  moment  we  are  here  considering  the 
question  of  whether  we  shall  short-cut  our 
rules.  We  can  do  it.  It  rests  In  the  conscience 
and  sound  judgment  of  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  as  to  whether  it  is  the  better  thing  to 
do.  There  Is  no  question  about  the  power 
that  rests  here  to  do  It. 

Mr.  President,  as  to  the  rule  in  question, 
I  simply  want  to  present  one  proposition, 
only  one.  There  has  been  a  very  g^reat  deal 
of  research  done  over  the  years,  and  most 
Intensely  within  the  past  2  weeks,  to  deter- 
mine, so  far  as  possible,  what  was  Intended 
to  be  done  when  the  present  cloture  rule  was 
adopted  In  1917. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks nuide  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
with  reference  to  the  definitions  given  of  the 
word  "measvire."  I  think  they  should  appear 
in  the  Rbcoko  as  broad  as  tbey  appeared  in 
the  dictionaries.  That  has  been  done.  The 
ruling  was  announced  from  the  Chair  that 
the  words  "[>«nding  measur;e"  were  not 
limited  to  bills  or  resolutions — In  other 
words,  actions  of  a  substantive  character — 
but  that,  necessarily,  If  there  was  no  such 
measure  before  the  Senate,  then  a  motion  to 
bring  up  such  substantive  business  became 
Itself  a  pending  measure. 

I  say,  in  all  frankness,  Mr.  President,  that 
long  ago,  weeks  ago.  In  my  consideration  of 
this  question,  I  gave  very  deep  and  careful 
consideration  to  the  point  as  to  whether  that 
should  be  the  declaration  from  the  Chair, 
because  it  appealed  to  me  as  answering  one 
of  the  basic  and  fundamental  rules  of  statu- 
tory construction,  namely,  t'-'at  we  must  al- 
ways presume  that  the  ie^slatlve  body  did 
not  Intend  a  vain  thing.  But.  Mr.  President, 
when  I  had  finished  my  Investigation  and 
again  turned  to  the  letter  of  the  rule  Itself, 
to  the  plain  words  of  the  rule,  I  had  to  con- 
fess that  the  record  carried  evidence  to  the 
contrary.  I  then  had  to  face  this  proposition 
as  one  who  believes  in  law.  one  who  believes 
there  can  be  no  order  in  this  world  without 
law,  one  who  believes  that  there  can  be  no 


law  unless  there  is  precedent,  that  there  can 
be  no  law  unless  a  man  today  can  determine 
his  actions  tomorrow  by  what  happened 
yesterday,  because  I  believe  in  that  with 
every  atom  of  my  being.  I  had  to  say  to  my- 
self, when  I  considered  this  matter,  I  cannot 
today  legislate  for  the  Members  of  this  body 
who  sat  here  in  1917,  no  matter  what  I  may 
conjecture  they  Intended  to  do.  Unless  I  can 
find  that  they  did  It,  I  cannot  today,  ex  post 
facto,  do  it  for  them.  Therefore  I  had  to  turn 
my  attention  to  the  rule,  and  I  now  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  rule. 

The  Senator  made  this  further  point, 
which  I  should  like  to  add  to  my  quota- 
tion from  his  speech: 

One  thing  more.  If  I  left  the  matter  there 
I  would  feel  I  was  a  defeatist.  What  shall  we 
do,  faced  with  a  situation  with  which  we 
are  faced,  not  these  questions  in  the  back- 
ground of  so-called  civil  rights,  but  just 
this  one  question  of  a  resoiutloD  to  amend 
the  cloture  rule?  Are  we  stymied?  Reserv- 
ing the  basic  power  that  we  have  In  the 
Constitution  to  act  directly,  are  we  not  obli- 
gated, first,  because  we  believe  in  law,  be- 
cause law  is  of  the  very  meat  and  oone  of 
our  being,  to  try  in  good  faith,  with  all  the 
endurance  we  have,  to  bring  this  matter  to 
a  vote,  after  allowing  those  who  object  to 
speak  until  they  can  speak  no  longer?  Let 
us  try  that  once.  I,  for  one.  am  prepared  to 
do  It,  and  I  wish  to  quote  now  the  words  of 
my  illustrious  predecessor  in  the  Senate, 
the  revered  late  Senator  Charles  L.  Mc- 
Nary: 

"So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  wUUng 
to  stay  here  from  dawn  till  evening  star,  and 
evening  star  to  dawn,  till  the  job  is  done." 

Let  us  try  tiiat.  and  then.  Mr.  President, 
if  we  find  that  after  the  most  courageous  at- 
tempt that  can  be  made  we  cannot  win.  I 
for  one.  I  say  In  all  frankness,  will  turn  then 
and  ate  whether  or  not  events  justify  my 
using  that  other  reserved  constitutional  right 
which  rests  In  this  body.  But  I  believe  we  can 
win. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  I  of  all  the  Members 
of  this  body  have  used  up  less  Congkessional 
RxcoRD  space  than  any  other  Senator.  Per- 
haps I  am  not  qualified  to  make  this  obser- 
vation, but  I  cannot  help  believing  that  It 
takes  more  effort  to  stand  on  one's  feet  hour 
by  hour  and  make  a  speech  than  it  does  to 
sit  in  one's  chair  and  listen,  or  walk  out  in 
the  cloakroom  and  forget  It.  If  It  be  a  match- 
ing of  endurance,  who  has  the  laboring  oar? 

Before  we  admit  defeat,  let  us  carry  the 
battle  as  far  as  It  can  be  carried. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  compelling 
logic  of  that  speech  by  Senator  Guy  Cor- 
don was  that  the  Senate  can,  by  usurpa- 
tion or  violence,  overwhelm  and  destroy 
the  rights  of  a  minority  any  time  it 
wants  to  do  so,  but  that  the  Senate  should 
not  engage  in  that  kind  of  tactics  im- 
less  it  has  tried  and  exhausted  the  ave- 
nue of  orderly  procedure  and  the  proper 
approach  to  permit  those  who  disagree 
to  be  heard  fully. 

Again  let  me  say  that  I  am  very  much 
in  favor  of  improving  our  procedures.  I 
am  in  favor  of  improving  them  in  an  or- 
derly fashion.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  im- 
proving them  in  a  disorderly  fashion,  be- 
cause the  time  has  not  come  when  we 
would  be  justified  in  engaging  in  disor- 
derly tactics  of  usurpation  in  order  to 
modify  or  change  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

Let  me  Just  point  out  one  simple  thing 
available  to  all  Senators  with  regard  to 
the  problem  of  limitation  of  debate.  The 
oven^helming  majority  of  Senators  in 
this  bcdy  will  vote  against  shutting  off 
debate  merely  because  they  are  opposed 
to  a  measure.  In  other  words,  if  we  have 
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before  us  a  welfare  bill  and  If  the  spon- 
sors of  the  bill  submit  a  cloture  motion 
to  try  to  shut  off  debate  In  order  to  get 
on  with  the  business,  the  probability  is 
that  every  Biember  of  this  body  who  is 
against  that  biH  will  vote  against  the 
cloture  motion. 

I  do  not  agree  with  that  approach. 
I.  for  one,  think  that  if  the  matter  has 
been  dragging  on  for  a  long  period  of 
time  and  the  arguments  have  pretty 
well  been  exhausted,  and  If  I  were  op- 
posed to  the  bill  but  really  did  not  feel 
it  would  do  great  violence  to  the  country 
for  the  bill  to  become  law,  I  would  vote 
to  Impose  cloture  on  the  matter. 

In  other  words,  it  seems  to  me  that 
these  matters  should  be  relative.  In  a 
situation  of  that  sort,  I  would  seek  to 
persuade  my  fellow  Senators  who  were 
opposed  to  the  measure  to  stop  talking 
or  to  abbreviate  their  remarks.  I  would 
say;  "Dor't  talk  so  long.  We  have  done 
the  best  we  can.  Our  arguments  are  well 
understood.  We  have  achieved  every- 
thing that  can  be  done  by  debating  this 
matter.  Let  It  come  to  a  vote,  and  let  us 
get  on  with  the  next  thing.  It  is  not 
going  to  destroy  the  Nation.  Let  us  vote 
and  get  on  with  something  in  which  we 
can  prevail." 

That  is  the  argiunent  I  have  made  to 
Senators  before,  and  I  would  make  It 
again  if  I  felt  that  nothing  was  to  be 
achieved  by  further  dragging  out  the 
debate. 

I  am  constrained  to  believe  that  we 
should  establish  more  of  a  tradition  that 
even  though  a  Senator  is  opposed  to  a 
measure,  if  nothing  constructive  is  to  be 
gained  or  if  the  demerits  of  the  bill  do 
not  really  justify  a  determined,  all-out 
effort  to  defeat  it,  then  one  should  permit 
it  to  be  voted  through  by  majority  vote. 
That  is  how  it  usually  is,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  incidences  when  someone 
makes  up  his  mind  to  make  an  all-out 
fight  against  a  proposal.  Tradition  here 
is  that  those  opposed  to  the  bill  will  vote 
against  a  motion  to  shut  off  detMte. 

In  my  judgment,  it  should  be  the  other 
way  around  1  think  that  those  who  are 
opposed  to  a  bill,  but  feel  that  the  bill  is 
not  going  to  do  irreparable  damage  to 
our  Republic,  should  vote  to  shut  off  the 
debate  and  let  the  matter  come  to  a  vote 
Yet  tradition  today  Is  against  shutting 
off  debate  If  one  Is  against  the  bill.  We 
should  change  that  tradition  in  the  other 
.  direction.  One  should  vote  to  shut  off 
debate  even  though  he  thinks  that  it  is 
a  bad  bill  but  one  which  will  not  do  ir- 
reparable harm  to  our  Republic.  That 
would  be  an  improvement  on  our  proce- 
dures. I  would  favor  it  and  I  Intend  to 
conduct  myself  In  that  fashion.  But  I 
certainly  would  not  want  to  destroy,  or 
in  any  way  deny  or  abridge  the  right  of 
8enat»rs  to  do  what  I  have  seen  done  In 
this  body  under  free  debate. 

I  must  say.  Mr  President,  that  al- 
though I  advised  against  the  nomination 
of  Justice  Fortaa,  the  present  occupant 
of  the  Chair,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Ommw) .  felt  more  strongly  about 
the  matter  than  I  did  and  was  deter- 
mined In  his  efforts  to  defeat  the  nomi- 
nation. He  was  Joined  by  others  who 
shared  his  concern,  and  they  waged  a 
detemnlned  flght.  with  the  result  that 
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the  nominatlun  of  Justice  Fortas  to  be 
Chief  Justice  was  not  confirmed. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  if 
the  junior  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
ORirrn*).  and  others  who  fought  as  he 
did.  had  not  been  determined  in  their 
views,  and  had  they  not  availed  them- 
selves of  the  rights  that  existed  under 
the  rules.  Justice  Fortas  today  would  be 
the  Chief  JusUce  of  the  United  Stotes. 
and  I  do  not  think  the  coimtry  would  be 
any  better  off  for  it.  I  think  that  Justice 
Burger  is  an  admirable  Chief  Justice.  I 
think  that  if  the  other  side  had  prevailed 
in  that  instance,  they  would  have  lived 
to  regret  it.  I  believe  the  Senate  was 
saved  from  a  mistake  by  the  debate  that 
existed  under  the  rules  at  that  time.  That 
was  a  case  In  which  a  determined  major- 
ity prevailed  in  good  conscience. 

I  recall  we  had  a  prolonged  debate  over 
the  issue  of  atomic  energy.  Those  who 
were  fighUng  against  that  bill  found  a 
number  of  things  about  it  that  tended  to 
create  monopoly,  and  tended,  in  their 
language,  to  give  away,  into  private 
hands,  the  enormous  resources  that  this 
Oovemment  had  achieved  by  more  than 
$10  billion  of  research. 

Those  engaged  in  that  debate  were 
small  in  nimiber  In  the  beginning.  As 
they  debated  the  matter,  their  numbers 
grew.  I  did  not  participate  in  that  fili- 
buster, but  I  must  say  that  I  was  one  of 
those  who  observed  the  compelling  logic 
of  their  case.  As  time  went  forward,  it  be- 
came apparent  that  the  debate  could  not 
be  brought  to  a  close  unless  some  com- 
promise was  made  or  unless  cloture  was 
invoked.  An  effort  was  made  to  invoke 
cloture,  but  it  failed.  Efforts  were  made 
to  shut  off  debate  by  motions  to  table 
amendments  and  prevent  them  from 
coming  to  a  vote  without  debate.  All 
those  efforts  failed.  In  the  end,  those  who 
were  seeking  to  pass  the  measure  were 
forced  to  compromise  with  those  who 
were  the  minority. 

Go  back  and  review  that  debate.  That 
has  been  properly  described  as  a  filbuster. 
The  compromises  that  were  extracted 
from  the  minority  were  In  the  national 
interest.  They  protected  the  public's 
right  to  Its  billions  of  dollars  of  invest- 
ments In  research  and  development.  This 
country  is  a  better  coiuitry  because  that 
flght  was  made — and  those  who  made  the 
flght  were  juatifled  in  making  It.  They 
did  not  win  all  their  points,  but  they  won 
enough  of  them  to  justify  making  that 
flght.  I  salute  them  for  making  that 
valiant  and  determined  effort,  because 
they  did  it  in  the  national  Interest. 

On  other  occasions,  we  have  seen  Issues 
of  similar  Importance  come  before  this 
body.  In  which  a  minority  prevailed  and 
in  which  they  gained  converts  and  gained 
votes  as  they  went  along. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  Ill- 
considered  action  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives when  the  President,  in  the 
incipience  of  a  railroad  strike,  urged  that 
Congress  pass  laws  to  draft  working  peo- 
ple into  the  Army  and  subject  them  to 
Involuntary  servitude  in  order  to  oper- 
ate the  railroads.  The  bill  immediately 
passed  the  House  by  an  overwhelming 
vote.  One  of  the  reasons  why  we  have 
across  the  street  today  a  monument  to 
the  late  Robert  Taft.  and  one  of  the 


reasons  Robert  Taffs  portrait  hangs  In 
the  Senate  Reception  Room  as  one  of 
the  five  great  Senators  of  all  time,  is  that 
he  had  the  courage  to  take  to  his  feet 
and  espouse  an  unpopular  cause.  He  had 
the  courage  to  insist  that  the  matter  be 
analyzed  and  debated  long  enough  so 
that  passions  could  subside  and  the  Sen- 
ate could  vote  with  careful  consideration 
having  been  given  to  a  measure,  rather 
than  to  vote  in  an  atmosphere  of  hys- 
teria. 

How  did  it  work  out? 

It  worked  out  that  the  bill  did  not  pass 
and  subsequently  the  Senate  passed  a 
more  carefully  considered  measure 
which  is  still  controversial,  known  as  the 
Taft-HarUey  law.  But  whUe  It  stUl  is 
the  most  \mpopul«r  piece  of  leglslatloo 
to  organized  labor  that  one  could  name 
it  was.  nevertheless,  a  much  more  states- 
manlike answer  to  the  problem.  The 
statesmanship  of  its  principal  sponsor 
had  much  to  do  with  the  fact  that  Sen- 
ator Taft  is  remembered  as  one  of  the 
most  effective  and  one  of  the  most  fair- 
minded  Members  of  this  body— one  of 
those  who  provided  great  leadership  in 
resolving  the  Nation's  problems  accord- 
ing to  his  convictions. 

While  one  might  argue  and  take  Issue 
with  some  provisions  of  that  measure,  no 
one  can  argue  that  Senator  Taft  was  not 
a  man  of  great  courage  to  risk  being  mls- 
imderstood  by  taking  his  case  to  the  Sen- 
ate floor  and  debating  the  issue  long 
enough  so  that  the  public  could  be  re- 
turned to  Its  senses  and  decline  to  pass  a 
bad  measure  which  should  not  become 
law. 

The  freedoms  and  rights  of  American 
citizens  are  not  come  by  lightly.  This 
Nation  has  made  great  sacrifices.  The 
blood  of  its  patriots  was  spUled  many 
times.  Its  treasure  was  poured  forth  and 
great  discipline  was  Imposed  upon  the 
people  to  have  the  freedoms  that  exist  in 
this  great  land  of  ours.  These  freedoms 
came  dearly.  We  have  paid  too  great  a 
price  to  preserve  them,  to  sacrifice  them 
lightly.  Much  as  the  pundits  may  And 
cause  to  disagree,  and  much  as  the  cyn- 
ical mav  desire  to  sneer,  the  right  of  men 
to  stand  on  this  floor,  unpopular  though 
their  cause  may  be,  and  insist  on  being 
heard,  their  right  to  carry  on  debate  and 
carry  on  the  flght  day  after  day  against 
overwhelming  odds,  picking  up  one  con- 
vert here  and  another  there,  seeking  by 
flrst  one  means  and  then  another  to  get 
their  message  across  to  the  people  even 
when  an  unfriendly  press  would  decline 
to  print  a  word  of  their  speeches,  has, 
down  through  the  years,  played  a  major 
part  in  the  freedoms,  rights,  and  privi- 
leges that  have  been  preserved  to  the 
American  people.  That  should  b« 
continued. 

No  case  has  been  made,  nor  will  a  case 
ever  be  made  that  the  mere  convenience 
of  Senators  demands  and  requires  that 
we  should  forgo  the  right  of  free  debate 
and  pass  on  to  the  majority  the  right  to 
shut  off  any  speech  with  which  the  ma- 
jority does  not  agree,  or  to  a  series  of 
speeches  with  which  the  majority  does 
not  agree,  because  the  majority  has  made 
up  its  mind  about  the  matter  and  desires 
to  hear  no  more. 
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We  should  tread  lightly  upon  the 
rights  of  the  minority.  Mr.  President,  and 
I  would  pray  that  this  would  continue  to 
be  the  judgment  of  this  body. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  one  likes  to  speak 
of  the  rights  of  the  majority. 

It  is  well  to  ask,  what  majority  does 
one  have  in  mind,  Mr.  President.  Does 
one  have  in  mind  a  majority  of  those  on 
one  side  of  an  issue  when  the  subject  is 
first  mentioned?  Do  you  have  in  mind 
a  majority  of  those  who  have  not  heard 
the  debate?  Do  you  have  in  mind  a  ma- 
jority of  those  who  have  conunitted 
themselves  before  they  ever  heard  the 
debate  and  feel  compelled  to  vote  for  a 
measure,  even  though  they  are  now  con- 
vinced that  they  are  wrong?  Or  are  we 
speaking  of  a  numerical  majority  in  this 
body,  although  a  majority  of  the  people 
in  the  country  do  not  agree  with  them? 

Are  we  speaking  of  a  majority  so 
alined  because  they  wish  to  support  their 
President  even  though  they  have  doubts 
about  his  wisdom? 

Are  we  speaking  of  a  majority  existing 
for  the  moment  because  some  are  in 
fear  of  their  personal  fate  if  they  do  what 
their  conscience  tells  them  is  right? 

Just  what  kind  of  majority  are  we 
speaking  of,  because  there  are  all  kinds 
of  majorities. 

There  is  one  majority  of  those  who  are 
misinformed. 

There  is  one  majority,  of  another 
kind,  those  not  informed  at  all. 

There  is  one  majority  of  those  who  are 
half  informed.  There  are  other  majori- 
ties who  are  for  the  measure  who  are 
fully,  thoroughly,  and  adequately  in- 
formed but  want  to  hear  no  more  about 
the  matter. 

Even  more  than  that,  who  is  to  judge 
whether  those  people  have  been  fully 
informed? 

These  things  are  relative.  The  Senate 
was  never  intended  to  be  a  mere  instru- 
ment of  the  majority.  It  was  Intended  to 
be  a  restraint  upon  the  majority.  We 
need  have  no  rules,  if  all  we  are  trying 
to  do  here  is  to  accommodate  a  majority. 
A  majority  needs  no  rules.  Just  read  Jef- 
ferson's Manual,  the  opening  paragraphs 
set  forth  that  very  fact,  which  is  obvious 
to  anyone  who  has  served  in  the  Senate 
over  a  period  of  time. 

Rules  are  made  to  protect  the  minor- 
ity, not  the  majority.  The  majority  can 
do  whatever  it  pleases  without  rules. 
Rules  are  made  to  preserve  some  rights 
to  the  minority.  In  the  Senate,  in  many 
instances,  the  rule  of  free  debate  is  to 
preserve  for  the  minority  the  opportu- 
nity to  test  the  conscience,  to  test  the  will, 
to  test  the  determination,  and  to  test  the 
logic  of  those  who  find  themselves  in  a 
majority  at  the  commencement  of  a  de- 
bate. 

Sometimes  that  majority  can  be 
changed.  Oftentimes,  it  is.  Sometimes  it 
cannot  be  changed.  When  that  majority 
cannot  be  changed,  then  the  time  comes 
when  those  waging  the  debate  have  to 
reach  the  decision,  of  whether  or  not 
there  Is  anything  to  be  served  by  debat- 
ing the  matter  further.  Having  asked 
themselves  the  question,  there  will  un- 
doubtedly be  some  who  will  contend  It 
might  be  proper  to  debate  awhile  long- 
er, but  when  the  minority  has  been  per- 
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suaded  and  it  cannot  prevail,  it  is  only 
on  rare  occasions  that  the  minority  de- 
cides the  issues  at  stake  are  so  great 
that  they  must  persevere  awhile  longer 
and  still  seek  to  prevent  the  majority, 
which  exists  at  that  moment,  from  work- 
ing its  will. 

It  takes  courage  to  make  that  deci- 
sion, Mr.  President.  When  the  press  is  in 
support  of  ;he  majority,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  it  takes  more  than  courage,  it 
takes  the  hide  of  a  rhinoceros  to  take  the 
criticism  which  Is  hurled  at  those  who 
speak  on  behalf  of  what  appears  to  be  a 
lost  cause,  or  an  unpopular  cause,  which 
as  often  as  not  is  done  without  the  over- 
whelming support  of  the  press,  television, 
and  the  other  news  media. 

To  what  extent  would  their  right  to 
speak  be  respected?  There  is  this  much 
to  be  said  for  it.  As  often  as  not,  history 
has  judged  them  right.  Many  times,  men 
of  that  kind  have  been  judged  as  the 
great  men  of  their  time. 

Look  at  the  men  whose  pictures  appear 
in  the  Senate  reception  room.  They  were 
judged  by  a  very  able  panel  of  Senators 
that  was  headed  by  the  then  Senator 
John  Kennedy  and  others.  They  were 
selected  as  the  five  great  Senators  of  all 
times. 

We  see  among  them  the  picture  of  old 
Bob  LaFoUette.  Sr.  They  called  him  old 
Fighting  Bob.  What  a  man.  He  was  a 
man  who  was  not  afraid  to  be  in  the 
minority.  He  was  not  afraid  to  defend  his 
convictions  with  his  flsts,  if  need  be.  He 
was  a  man  who  would  stand  up  against 
Satan  and  all  his  demons  or  God  and  all 
his  angels  if  he  thought  it  was  right  and 
necessary. 

He  was  a  man  accustomed  to  being  in 
the  minority,  and  a  man  who  had  a  deep 
and  great  conviction  that  the  little  man 
of  this  country  should  be  treated  rightly 
and  fairly. 

What  fantastic  and  great  speeches  he 
made  in  this  Senate.  Where  are  those 
who  oppHjsed  that  man?  Where  are  their 
pictures?  Are  they  alongside  of  old  Fight- 
ing Bob?  Not  on  your  tintype,  no  siree. 
Those  men  have  long  been  gone  and  for- 
gotten. But  Fighting  Bob  is  there  be- 
cause he  had  the  courage  to  stand  alone 
in  this  body  and  speak  for  18  y2  solid 
hours  for  the  rights  of  the  underprivi- 
leged. 

There  is  his  picture  In  the  Hall  of 
Fame.  He  was  judged  by  his  colleagues  as 
the  greatest  of  them  all.  Fighting  Bob 
fought  for  the  minority  cause.  He  fought 
for  what  was  right,  bless  him.  History 
judged  him  in  that  fashion,  and  it 
should. 

What  would  Senators  do  if  they 
wanted  to  change  the  rule  and  deny  a 
man  the  right  to  stand  and  speak  for  a 
cause  that  is  unpopular? 

What  would  they  do  about  old  Bob 
LaFollette's  picture  out  in  the  reception 
room?  Would  they  like  to  take  his  statute 
In  the  Hall  of  Fame  and  melt  It  down  and 
use  It  for  currency?  What  would  they  do 
about  him?  He  proved  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  to  the  average  man  that  he 
was  right,  so  much  so  that  if  he  had  had 
television  or  even  radio  available  to  him 
in  those  dajrs,  he  would  have  been  Pres- 
ident. 

What  would  they  do  about  old  Fight- 


ing Bob?  Lesser  men  would  change  the 
rules  so  that  a  Bob  LaFollette  of  today 
would  be  required  to  take  his  seat  and 
shut  up  while  the  majority  voted  its  will. 

History  might  note  that  the  man  was 
right,  but  it  would  not  note  that  he  stood 
here  and  fought  as  long  as  his  constitu- 
tion would  hold  him  erect  to  insist  that 
Senators  were  making  a  mistake  in  pass- 
ing laws  that  had  no  business  being  on 
the  statute  books. 

He  was  not  only  fighting  for  what  he 
thought  was  right,  but  was  also  inspir- 
ing other  men  at  other  times  to  do  the 
same. 

Mr.  President,  I  recall  as  a  boy  that  I 
sat  In  the  Senate  family  gallery  and 
heard  my  father  speak  all  night  long. 
That  was  before  they  air  conditioned  the 
Senate  Chamber.  That  was  a  hot  July 
night.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  had  declared  the  National  Recov- 
ery Act,  the  old  NRA,  imconstitutional. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  were  dis- 
gusted with  the  NRA.  They  were  sick  of 
the  Blue  Eagle.  They  wanted  to  hear  no 
more  about  a  code  proclaiming  how  busi- 
nessmen were  supposed  to  conduct  them- 
selves. They  were  disgusted.  The  NRA 
was  a  failure.  The  people  wanted  to  be 
done  with  it. 

The  then  President  of  the  United 
States  was  still  a  very  popular  President, 
the  late  Franklin  Roosevelt.  He  was  de- 
termined to  save  some  part  of  a  very  bad 
piece  of  legislation.  He  sent  down  a  so- 
called  streamlined  NRA. 

I  recall  that  my  father,  the  then  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  stood  on  the  floor  at 
the  very  desk  on  which  I  am  leaning  at 
this  moment  and  held  the  floor  for  about 
IbVs  hours  continuously  to  explain  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  that  that 
measure  should  be  junked  and  thrown 
out  and  forgotten  about. 

That  was  the  minority  position.  That 
man  was  supported  by  only  two  or  three 
Senators,  but  he  was  speaking  for  what 
the  majority  of  the  people  in  this  country 
believed.  He  was  speaking  for  a  popu- 
lar cause  and  over  a  period  of  time  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  great 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  saw  flt  to 
modify  his  policies,  not  toward  a  re- 
actionary proposition  that  was  going 
to  try  to  bring  recovery  to  this  country 
by  repealing  the  antitrust  laws,  making 
money  hard  to  get,  crucifying  the  vet- 
erans by  repealing  what  little  veterans' 
benefits  they  had,  and  instituting  further 
economies  and  putting  people  out  of 
work.  He  was  moving  In  the  other  direc- 
tion, toward  social  security,  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  public  welfare,  agri- 
cultural assistance,  and  those  measures 
for  which  the  so-called  New  Deal  is  now 
famous. 

I  recall  at  that  particular  time  many 
people  said  that  it  was  the  speeches  made 
by  that  man  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  across  the  land  which  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  decision  of  President 
Roosevelt  to  change  his  direction. 

Former  President  Lyndon  Johnson, 
during  a  speech  in  New  Orleans,  said  that 
when  he  was  a  boy  keeping  a  door  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  he  would  make 
it  a  point  to  come  and  hear  those 
speeches  of  my  father's  because  they  car- 
ried a  message  to  him  and  were  mean- 
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Ingful  to  the  people  of  Texas  and  the 
people  of  Louisiana  and.  indeed,  to  any- 
one who  heard  them. 

Those  lights  of  a  Senator  to  stand  here 
and  attempt  to  persuade  the  majority 
long  after  the  majority  Is  tired  of  hear- 
ing the  speeches  have  been  used  for  the 
good  of  this  country  by  statesmen  down 
through  the  years. 

They  should  not  be  denied  by  usurpa- 
tion. If  one  wishes  to  modify  or  to 
change  them,  he  ought  to  do  it  In  the 
manner  provided  under  the  niles.  He 
ought  to  do  It  legally.  He  ought  to  do  It 
In  an  orderly  fashion.  He  ought  to  do  It 
after  proper  consideration,  and  he 
should  not  do  it  by  usurpation.  He  should 
not  do  it  by  going  along  with  a  popular 
misconception. 

He  ought  to  first  seek  to  understand 
why  we  have  free  debate,  free  speech, 
why  we  permit  people  to  say  things  with 
which  we  do  not  agree.  He  ought  to  \ra- 
derstand  why  we  let  them  say  them  at 
aU. 

He  ought  to  apprise  himself  of  what 
It  has  meant  to  freedom  and  to  the  cru- 
cial decisions  that  have  been  made  in 
this  Republic 

If  that  Is  done.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
think  we  would  see  one  tryliig  to  destroy 
the  rights  of  free  debate  in  this  body  by 
MfgeBtlng  an  Irregular  procedure  as  has 
been,  is  being,  and  will  be  attempted  here 
In  this  body.  Oh,  no,  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  need,  no  requirement,  nor  even  a 
justlflcatlon  of  th*;  procedure  that  some 
would  propose  to  shut  off  debate  and 
deny  the  right  of  Senators  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  their  amendments,  deny  ade- 
quate time  to  consider  the  various  pro- 
poads,  deny  the  mature  consideration 
that  goes  with  It  by  any  of  the  able  Sen- 
ators versed  in  the  subject  studying  the 
proposition  and  studying  the  various  sug- 
gestions aind  incorporating  the  best  and 
rejecting  the  worst  of  those  proposals. 

There  Is  no  Justification  for  denying 
tbOM  procedures.  The  change  Is  urged  by 
thOM  who  contend  that  the  end  justifies 
the  means:  those  who  urge  that  free  de- 
bate must  be  dispensed  with  or  seriously 
curtailed.  The  Justlflcatlon  offered  is 
that  the  Senate  could  take  a  longer  re- 
cess, that  the  Senate  could  adjourn  for 
a  longer  period  of  time,  that  Senators 
need  not  be  bothered  being  called  while 
on  vacation  to  be  asked  how  they  would 
vote  on  this  matter  or  that  matter.  It  Is 
put  forth  as  a  matter  of  convenience  to 
Senators.  They  do  not  care  to  be  bothered 
for  a  moment  discussing  something  with 
which  they  disagree.  That  Is  the  only  Jus- 
tification that  can  be  offered  today  for  a 
completely  Irregular  procedure. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  hope  that  the 
has  not  reached  the  point  where 
fctors  are  unwilling  to  give  a  yecu-'s 
work  for  a  year's  pay.  If  need  be  I  would 
like  to  see  us  conclude  our  work  In  6  or 
7  months,  but  I  would  rather  take  a  year 
to  conclude  our  work  than  to  see  free 
debate  dispensed  with  In  this  body  be- 
cause free  debate  might  be  the  instru- 
ment which  would  some  day  preserve  this 
Natkn.  Indeed.  I  am  sure  it  will  be. 

Tbe  line  between  freedom  and  tyranny 
is  so  narrow  that  not  too  many  mistakes 
must  be  made  to  lose  the  freedom  of  a 
nation.  As  greatly  as  freedom  is  threat- 


ened today  both  from  within  and  with- 
out, as  seriously  as  It  has  been  threat- 
ened In  the  past,  and  will  be  facing  in 
the  future.  It  could  be  that  only  one  mis- 
take would  cost  this  Nation  this  freedom. 
Then,  why  should  we  dispense  with  the 
right  of  one  to  do  what  is  expected  of 
him  in  this  body?  Why  should  we  deny 
a  Senator  the  right  to  speak  for  as  long 
as  he  thinks  necessary  to  explain  his 
point  of  view,  while  reserving  to  the  ma- 
jority, if  they  can  muster  a  two-thirds 
vote,  the  right  to  make  him  stop  talking. 
There  is  not  any  one  man  who  can  delay 
the  Senate  indefinitely  One  man  can  de- 
lay the  Senate  for  only  a  matter  of  days, 
no  matter  how  deeply  he  feels  about  a 
subject,  for  It  takes  other  Senators  work- 
ing with  him.  who  share  his  views  that 
the  fate  of  the  Republic  is  involved. 
Without  that,  no  one  can  wage  a  success- 
ful filibuster,  and  even  if  he  were  to  do 
so.  that  does  not  prove  that  at  a  subse- 
quent date  a  measure  will  become  law  If 
it  is  a  good  measure,  and  If  it  is  not  a 
good  measure  it  should  never  become  law. 

So  what  harm  occurs  that  affects  the 
naUonal  interest  by  Senators  delaying 
for  a  year  or  perhaps  2  years  the  en- 
actment of  a  measure  which  they.  In 
good  conscience,  believe  to  be  something 
that  could  destroy  the  future  of  the  Re- 
public. I  know  of  nothing  of  that  sort, 
and  until  an  emergency  of  that  sort  has 
been  demonstrated,  I  would  urge  that 
the  Senate  should  not  rush  to  make  that 
mistake. 

I  say  that  we  have  no  emergencies 
that  would  Justify  dispensing  with  or- 
derly procedures  in  this  body.  The  near- 
est thing  we  have  to  such  a  requirement 
would  be  the  effort  of  those  who  want 
to  pass  a  constitutional  amendment,  al- 
though they  cannot  persuade  their  own 
supporters  to  vote  to  shut  off  debate. 
Those  who  have  the  power  to  shut  off 
debate,  if  they  wish  to  assert  it.  do  not 
think  the  situation  has  developed  to  the 
point  that  they  would  be  Justified  in  as- 
serting that  power,  and  so  because  they 
will  not  assert  their  rights,  some  of  their 
numbers  think  the  rules  should  be 
changed  and  insist  on  closing  off  debate. 

There  are  given  plcayxmlsh  reasons, 
reasons  of  expediency,  reasons  of  mis- 
understanding, and  reasons  of  caanaX' 
lence.  They  would  dispense  with  and  dis- 
pose of  the  most  indispensable  element 
of  free  government,  free  speech,  orderly 
procedure,  and  due  consideration.  The 
Senate  should  not  make  that  mistake. 

If  we  are  to  legislate  a  change  of  the 
rules  to  in  any  way  modify  rule  XXn.  it 
should  be  through  orderly  procedures.  It 
should  be  in  such  a  fashion  that  con- 
sideration would  be  given  to  every  sug- 
gestion of  every  Senator:  the  suggestion 
of  a  60-percent  rule  instead  of  a  67-per- 
cent rule,  the  suggestion  of  a  modified 
way  of  applying  rule  XXH  jo  that  a 
Senator  could  yield  some  part  of  his  time 
that  he  did  not  need  to  a  Senator  who 
desperatel>  required  that  time  to  explain 
his  amendment  or  debate  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment  of  another  Senator; 
and  the  suggestion  we  should  have  the 
time  to  thoroughly  analjrze  the  workings 
of  a  rule  under  one  set  of  chtsumstanees 
where  perhaps  a  two- thirds  vote  would 
be  required,  but  a  different  ratio  woiild 
be  -equlred  under  a  different  set  of  cir- 


cumstances. All  of  Jiese  things  are  mat- 
ters that  should  be  thoroughly  consid- 
ered. In  the  absence  of  consideration  of 
that  sort,  this  rule  change  should  be  re- 
ferred tc  committee. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  not  found  that 
debate  under  the  niles  as  they  exist  in 
this  body  has  kept  the  Senate  from  pass- 
ing bills.  Down  through  the  years  we 
have  found  that  the  Senate  passes  about 
as  many  bills,  and  in  most  Instances 
more  bills  than  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. The  Senate  might  be  required  to 
stay  in  session  longer  but  Senators  need 
not  needlessly  concern  themselves  with 
the  fact  that  the  Senate  might  stay  in 
session  long  hours.  Senators  are  not  re- 
quired  to  be  in  the  Chamber  at  all  times 
when  the  Senate  is  in  session.  Only  those 
who  are  speaking  need  be  here  plus  the 
presiding  oCBcer  and  someone  to  repre- 
sent the  minority.  Other  Senators  can 
read  the  Senator's  speech  in  the  Record 
the  following  day  if  they  are  disposec  to 
do  so.  If  they  do  not  agree  with  b.  Senator 
or  if  they  do  not  vrtsh  to  read  his  re- 
marks, they  are  not  even  required  to  do 
that. 

But  the  right  of  those  who  wish  to  be 
heard  to  explain  their  position,  to  seek  to 
convert  others  to  It,  Is  an  essei.tlal  ele- 
ment of  legislation  and  without  that  es- 
sential part  of  the  exercise  o."  this  legis- 
lative function  this  body  might  well  fall 
to  serve  Its  purpose  In  the  longer  period. 

For  those  reasons  I  would  suggest  that 
this  matter  should  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration; 
or.  if  the  Senate  is  not  satisfied  with  that^ 
refer  the  matter  to  a  special  committee 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
it,  and  that  it  should  be  reported  to  the 
Senate  along  with  whatever  changes  that 
committee  would  recommend.  Then,  and 
then  only  shoulc  we  proceed  to  consider 
the  modifications  that  woiild  be  neces- 
sary. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  when  the 
recommendations  were  reported,  they 
would  include  more  rule  changes  than 
we  see  here.  I  would  hope  that  some  of 
those  I  have  suggested  would  be  a  part 
of  the  rule  changes.  But  very  definitely 
would  I  hope  that  when  the  committee 
had  reported  and  the  Senate  had  acted, 
it  would  have  preserved  the  one  thing 
that  distinguishes  the  Senate  from  any 
other  legislative  body  on  this  earth,  to 
my  knowledge,  and  that  is  the  freedom 
that  has  existed  in  this  body  since  its  in- 
ception— that  those  who  find  themselves 
in  the  minority  should  be  able  to  stand 
here  and  discuss  their  opposition  to  • 
measure  long  enough  to  make  the  ma- 
jority take  pause;  long  enough  to  have 
some  chance  to  convey  their  meaning 
and  their  thoughts  to  the  people  of  this 
country  who  should  be  concerned  about 
it;  long  enough  to  make  those  who  have 
closed  minds  on  the  subject  at  least  con- 
sider for  a  moment  the  arguments  of  the 
others;  long  enough  perhaps  to  change 
the  minds  of  some  who  have  imwlsely 
committed  themselves  to  a  bad  proposi- 
tion; long  enough  to  seek  to  persuade 
them  that  they  should  obtain  release 
from  an  unwise  commitment;  long 
enough  to  prevail  if  the  national  in- 
terest requires  it 

That  has  always  been  a  fimctlon  of 
the  Senate.  May  it  ever  be  so. 
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l/lr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
TBS  axATs's  axsroK BimJTT :  ruix  akd  raxx 

DCBATX 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  over  the  years  the  Senate  has 
given  much  study  to  Senate  rule  XXn 
as  a  procedure  for  limiting  debate.  As 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  I  have  paid  partic- 
ular attention  to  the  historical  back- 
ground of  the  provision,  and  to  the 
changes  that  have  been  effected  in  it 
over  the  years.  The  question  of  the  pres- 
ent rtile  XXn  has  been  a  recurring  Issue 
before  the  Senate  since  1917.  While  nu- 
merous hearings  have  been  held,  per- 
haps the  most  extensive  study  was  car- 
ried out  in  1957  by  a  special  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Rules  Conmilttee.  producing  a 
transcript  of  more  thain  350  pages.  Other 
reports  have  been  produced  since  then. 

The  history  of  attempts  to  limit  de- 
bate prior  to  1917  should  also  be  of  im- 
portance to  us. 

The  first  Senate  in  1789  adopted  19 
rules,  of  which  seven  relate  to  debate 
and  colloquy.  These  are  as  follows: 

3.  No  member  shall  speak  to  another,  or 
otherwise  Interrupt  the  business  of  the  Sen- 
ate, or  read  any  printed  paper  while  tint 
Journals  or  public  papers  are  reading,  or 
when  any  Member  Is  speaking  in  any  debate. 

If  we  were  to  enforce  that  rule  now, 
Mr.  President,  the  procedures  of  the 
Senate  would  have  to  be  changed  very 
drastically,  would  they  not? 

3.  Every  Member,  when  be  speaks,  shall 
sddress  the  Chair,  standing  In  his  place,  and 
when  he  has  finished  shall  tdt  down. 

These  are  rules  adopted  In  1789.  They 
sound  a  little  bit  strange  to  us  today,  but 
nevertheless  they  were  adopted  by  the 
Senate  at  that  time. 

4.  No  Member  shall  speak  more  than  twloe 
In  any  one  debate  on  the  same  day.  without 
leave  of  the  Senate. 

8.  No  motion  shall  be  debated  until  tbe 
same  shall  be  seconded. 

8.  When  a  question  is  before  the  Senate,  no 
motion  shall  be  received  unless  for  an  amend- 
ment, for  the  previous  question,  or  for  post- 
poning the  main  question,  or  to  oommit,  or 
to  adjourn. 

e  The  previous  question  being  moved  and 
•eoonded.  the  question  from  the  Chair  shall 
be:  "Shall  the  main  question  be  now  put?" 
And  If  the  nays  prevail,  the  main  question 
thaU  not  then  be  put. 

11.  When  the  yeas  and  nays  shall  be  called 
lor  by  one-fifth  of  the  Members  present. 
«ach  Member  called  upon  shall,  unless  for 
^Mcial  reasons  he  be  excused  by  the  Senate. 
declare,  openly  and  without  debate,  his  as- 
sent or  dissent  to  the  question. 

Of  those  seven  rules,  only  one.  No.  9, 
concerning  the  previous  question,  coiild 
poKlbly  have  related  to  limiting  debate. 
And  the  use  of  that  rule  bears  some 
scrutiny,  in  that  numerous  authorities 
bave  concluded  that  Its  use  was  to  post- 
Pcne  or  avoid  a  decision  and  not  to  limit 


debate  on  an  issue.  Our  late  k>ved  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore.  BKdiard  B.  Russell,  in 
July  of  1962  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  a  dissertation  od  the  so-called 
previous  question  rule  as  employed  by 
the  Senate  ha  its  early  days.  The  writer 
was  Dr.  Joseph  Cooper,  a  professor  of 
political  science  in  the  department  of 
government  at  Harvard.  Dr.  Co<^)er  con- 
cluded, after  tracing  the  history  of  this 
rule  in  great  detail : 

The  fact  that  a  previous  question  mecha- 
nism existed  and  was  used  in  the  early  Sen- 
ate furnishes  no  precedent  for  the  imposition 
of  majority  cloture  In  the  Senate  today  .  .  . 
tbe  previous  question  was  not  understood 
functionally  as  a  cloture  mechanism  ...  It 
was  not  In  practice  used  as  a  cloture  mecha- 
nism. Indeed,  It  Is  even  Improbable  that  the 
Senate  could  liave  used  the  previous  question 
for  clot\ire.  given  the  obstacles  which  existed 
and  the  lack  of  any  evidence  to  show  that 
these  obstacles  could  In  fact  be  overcome. 

At  any  rate,  the  argimient  Is  moot 
since  the  rule  was  abandoned  altogether 
when  the  Senate  rules  were  modified  In 
1806.  The  rule  had  been  used  only  three 
times  in  the  17  years  from  1789  to  1806. 

With  the  single  exception  of  prohibit- 
ing debate  on  an  amendment  at  the  third 
reading  of  a  bill,  a  rule  adopted  in  1807, 
there  was  no  further  limitation  on  debate 
in  the  Senate  until  1846,  when  the  xinan- 
Imous-consent  agre^nent  was  used  to 
fix  a  date  for  a  vote  on  the  Oregon  bill. 
It  is  still  in  use  today,  of  course. 

However,  there  were  several  attempts 
In  the  Interim.  In  July  of  1841  Henry 
Clay  brought  out  a  measure  to  limit  de- 
bate, but  this  was  abandoned  due  to  con- 
siderable opposition. 

Again  in  July  of  1850,  Just  a  little  more 
than  9  years  after  Clay  attempted  to 
persuade  the  Senate  to  adopt  a  measure 
to  limit  debate.  Senator  Douglas  tried  the 
same  move.  His  resolution  was  debated 
and  laid  on  the  table  after  considerable 
opposition  was  encountered. 

Numerous  other  proposals  to  limit  de- 
bate were  introduced  between  1850  and 
the  Civil  War.  None  were  adopted  until 
January  of  1862.  when,  in  the  course  of 
the  war,  the  Senate  determined  to  limit 
debate  on  subjects  related  thereto. 

Mr.  President,  rather  than  recount 
here  the  development  of  attempts  to 
limit  debate  In  the  Senate  between  1862 
and  the  present,  T  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  read  that  history  as  prepared 
in  July  of  1970  by  the  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service,  now  the  Congressicaial 
Research  Service,  in  the  booklet  "Limi- 
tation of  Debate  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States."  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues attention.  I  do  not  believe  a  per- 
ceptive and  objective  review  of  that  hls- 
torj'  will  reveal  that  the  mood  of  the 
Senate  over  any  sustained  period  of  time 
has  ever  been  in  the  direction  of  limiting 
debate  imless  substantially  more  than  a 
simple  majority  of  Members  present  so 
desired. 

Cloture  as  we  know  it  today,  of  course, 
was  adopted  in  the  Senate  in  1917.  After 
continuing  carefiil  study  over  several 
years,  I  have  concluded  that  the  pur- 
poses of  that  provision  are  at  the  very 
core  of  the  Senate's  responsibilities.  To 
continue  to  weaken  the  right  and  respon- 
sibility of  free  find  full  debate  by  further 
watering  down  rule  XXII  would,  in  my 
Judgment,  be  Inappropriate. 


It  was  determined  years  ago  by  the 
Pounding  Fathers  that  the  several  SUtea 
should  be  equally  represented  in  the  Up- 
per Chamber.  Thus,  Rhode  Island,  though 
small  in  size  and  peculation,  shares  in 
the  Senate  an  equal  voice  with  Califor- 
nia, now  the  most  populous  State  In  the 
Union.  This  arrangement  of  checks  and 
balances  is  designed  to  protect  basic 
rights  of  the  sovereign  States.  Rule  XXH 
is  an  important  building  block  in  that 
arrangement.  To  dilute  it  further  would 
not  only  destroy  the  right  and  respon- 
sibility of  full  and  free  debate,  it  would 
at  the  same  time  weaken  the  voices  of 
small  States. 

While  majority  rule  is  Inherent  In  our 
system,  we  have  always  felt  it  Important 
to  protect  basic  minority  rights.  This  is 
true  in  the  Senate,  and  that  is  another 
reason  for  rule  XXII.  As  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  has  pointed  out.  it  is 
precisely  because  we  realize  that  democ- 
racy's excesses  can  be  as  damaging  as 
those  of  totalitarianism  that  we  sub- 
scribe to  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

That  government,  with  Its  carefully 
designed  system  of  checks  and  balances, 
protects  against  both  extremes.  Free  de- 
bate in  the  Senate  is  an  Implied,  if  not 
actual  contribution  to  that  design. 

If  that  basic  minority  right  is  lost  In 
the  Senate  through  further  weakening  of 
rule  XXII.  then  we  may  find  minorities 
affiliating  with  a  multiplicity  of  splinter 
parties.  That  event,  in  my  Judgment,  Mr. 
President,  would  be  of  no  small  detri- 
ment to  our  system.  

The  facts  are  that  rule  XXn  works  as 
it  stands  now.  There  have  been  49  at- 
tempts to  invoke  cloture  since  1917,  oa 
legislation  covering  a  variety  of  subjects. 
In  every  one  of  these  areas  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two — the  re««)portion  amend- 
ment and  the  right-to-work  question — 
the  Senate  has  in  fact  passed  positive 
legislation. 

While  nile  XXU  may  have  slowed  the 
legislative  process,  it  has  not  prevented 
the  enactment  of  measures  which  meet 
the  test  of  full  and  careful  examination. 
I  think  the  safeguards  provided  by  this 
rule  in  its  present  form  have  improved 
legislation  subsequently  enacted  and 
have  prevented  passage  of  hastily  drawn 
and  ill-conceived  proposals. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  among  those 
who  believe  that  history  provides  the 
only  guide  for  today's  actions  and  to- 
morrow's plans.  But  neither  am  I  among 
those  who  think  history  can  be  ignored. 
I  do  not  believe  I  am  so  steeped  in  tradi- 
tion and  in  my  generation's  way  of  doing 
things  that  I  am  opposed  to  all  ch&nge. 
But  neither  will  I  support  change  for 
change's  sake  or  because  the  clamor  of 
the  moment  calls  for  it.  I  do  not  hold 
most  rules  or  systems  sacred.  But  I  will 
not  abandon  a  system  which  has  woilced 
and  is  working  for  another,  the  draw- 
backs of  which  are  far  greater. 

There  Is  litUe  doubt,  Mr.  President, 
that  there  have  been  occasions  when 
rule  XXn  has  been  misused.  Just  as  most 
of  the  rights  and  freedoms  guaranteed  by 
our  Constitution  have  been  misused  on 
occasion  by  the  few.  But  the  occasions  of 
misuse  of  rule  XXn  are  few.  And  who 
among  us  would  abandon  our  freedoms? 
That  is  why  I  did  not  siipport  the  D.C. 
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crime  bill — because  It  contains  provisions 
which,  in  D3y  Judgment,  violate  basic 
rights  of  our  citizens. 

Free  and  full  debate  in  the  Senate  ia 
no  less  a  basic  responsibility  which  we 
owe  the  American  people.  We  should  not 
abandon  it  because  some  of  those  who 
may  be  in  the  majority  today  encourage 
us  to  do  so. 

Like  the  weather,  the  majorities  are 
flcltle.  They  change.  And  rule  XXII  is  a 
stable  and  solid  protector  of  the  rights 
of  every  Senator  and  every  viewpoint. 

The  same  Senate  which  today  is  being 
criticized  by  some  for  sluggishness  and 
Inaction  has  been  periodically  chastised, 
and  by  many  of  the  same  critics,  for 
rashly  passing  over  important  measures 
without  proper  debate  and  consideration. 

Moreover,  many  of  my  colleagues  who 
today  are  opposing  rule  XXII  have  them- 
selves employed  it  in  behalf  of  their 
points  of  view,  and  In  some  Instances 
very  recently.  I  did  not  hear  them  clamor 
for  its  reform  on  those  occasions.  Nor 
did  I  criticize  them  for  exercising  their 
rights  under  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  am  to  be  criticized, 
I  had  rather  it  be  for  thinking  through 
a  matter  carefxilly  and  fiilly  than  for 
glossing  over  and  hastily  passing  unwise 
and  untimely  legislation  Rule  XXU 
serves  the  purpose  of  protecting  that 
right  of  full  and  thorough  consideration. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  succumJb 
to  the  loud  and  popular  call  of  the 
moment.  Something  far  more  basic  than 
the  editorial  support  of  today's  press  Is 
at  stake.  If  in  a  hasty  and  transient 
moment  we  give  up  this  basic  freedom 
and  responsibility,  we  may  In  years  to 
come  rue  the  loss  of  the  rights  and  free- 
doms provided  all  minorities  by  those 
very  minorities  whose  courage  and 
wisdom  founded  this  republic  at  the 
beginning. 

1868 — In  1868  a  rule  was  adopted  pro- 
viding that: 

Motloas  to  take  up  or  to  proce«d  to  the 
consld«r»tlcm  of  any  question  shall  be  de- 
termined without  debate,  upon  the  merits 
of  the  question  propoeed  to  be  considered. 

The  object  of  the  this  rule,  according 
to  Senator  Edmunds,  was  to  prevent  a 
practice  which  had  grown  up  in  the  Sen- 
ate, "when  a  question  was  pending,  and 
a  Senator  wished  to  deliver  a  speech  on 
some  other  question,  to  move  to  post- 
pone the  pending  order  to  deliver  their 
speech  on  the  other  qtiestion."  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Tumbiill  the  object  of  the 
rule  was  to  prevent  the  consumption  of 
time  iQ  debate  over  business  to  be  taken 
up.  The  rule  was  interpreted  as  prevent- 
ing debate  on  the  merits  of  a  question 
when  a  proposal  to  postpone  it  was 
made. 

1869 — A  resolution  pertaining  to  the 
adoption  of  the  "previous  question"  wsw 
introduced  In  1869,  and  three  other  reso- 
lutions limiting  debate  In  some  form  were 
introduced  in  the  first  half  of  1870. 

1870 — Senate,  on  appeal,  sustained  de- 
cision of  Chair  that  a  Senator  may  read 
in  debate  a  paper  that  is  Irrelevant  to 
the  subject  matter  under  consideration — 
July  14. 1870. 

1870 — On  December  8,  1870.  In  the 
third  session  of  the  Forty- first  Congress, 


Senator  Anthony,  of  Rhode  Island,  in- 
troduced the  following  resolution: 

On  Monday  next,  at  one  o'clock,  the  Sen- 
ate will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Calendar  and  bills  that  are  not  objected  to 
shall  be  taken  up  In  their  order:  and  coco 
Senator  shall  be  entitled  to  speak  once  and 
for  Sve  minutes  only,  on  each  question;  and 
this  order  shall  be  enforced  dally  at  one 
o'clock  'till  the  end  of  the  calendar  Is 
reached,  \inless  upon  motion,  the  Senate 
should  at  any  time  otherwise  order. 

On  the  following  day,  December  7,  1870, 
the  resolution  was  adopted.  This  so- 
called  Anthony  rule  for  the  expedition  of 
business  was  the  most  important  limita- 
tion of  debate  yet  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate. The  rale  was  interpreted  as  placing 
no  restraints  upon  the  minority,  how- 
ever, inasmuch  as  a  single  objection 
could  prevent  its  application  to  the  sub- 
ject under  consideration.  tNow  rule 
VTH,  1.) 

1871— On  February  22,  1871,  another 
important  motion  was  adopted  which  had 
been  introduced  by  Senator  Pomeroy  and 
which  allowed  amendments  to  appropri- 
ation bills  to  be  laid  on  the  table  without 
prejudice  to  the  bill. 

1872 — Since  a  precedent  established  in 
1872,  the  practice  has  been  that  a  Sen- 
ator cannot  be  taken  from  the  flpor  for 
irrelevancy  in  debate.  /^^ 

1872— On  April  9,  1872,  a/resolution 
was  introduced,  "that  during  pe  remain- 
der of  the  session  it  should  pe  In  order, 
in  the  consideration  of  appropriation 
bills,  to  move  to  confine  debate  by  any 
Senator,  on  the  pending  motion  to  five 
minutes."  On  April  29.  1872,  this  resolu- 
tion was  finally  adopted,  33  yeas  to  13 
nays.  The  necessity  for  some  limitation 
of  debate  to  expedite  action  on  these 
annual  supply  measures  caused  the  adop- 
tion of  similar  resolutions  at  most  of  the 
succeeding  sessions  of  Congress. 

1873— In  March  1873.  Senator  Wright 
submitted  a  resolution  reading  in  part 
that  debate  shall  be  confined  to  and  be 
relevant  to  the  subject  matter  before  the 
Senate — etc.,  and  that  the  previous  ques- 
tion may  be  demanded  by  a  majority 
vote  or  in  some  modified  form.  On  a  vote 
In  the  Senate  to  consider  this  resolution 
the  nays  were  30  and  the  yeas  25. 

1879 — Chair  counted  a  quonmi  to 
determined  whether  enough  Senators 
were  present  to  do  business. 

1880 — Prom  1873  to  1880  nine  other 
resolutions  were  introduced  confining 
and  limiting  debate  in  some  form.  On 
February  3,  1880,  in  the  second  session 
of  the  46th  Congress,  the  famous 
Anthony  rule  which  was  first  adopted  on 
December  7,  1870.  was  made  a  standing 
rule  of  the  Senate  as  rule  Vin.  In  ex- 
plaining the  rule.  Senator  Anthony  said: 

That  rule  applies  only  to  the  unobjected 
cases  on  the  Calendar,  so  as  to  relieve  the 
Calendar  from  the  unobjected  cases.  There 
are  a  great  many  bills  that  no  Senator  ob- 
ject* to.  but  they  are  kept  back  In  their  or- 
der by  disputed  cases.  If  we  once  relieve  the 
Calendar  of  unobjected  cases,  we  can  go  thru 
with  It  In  order  without  any  limitation  of 
debate.  That  Is  the  purpose  of  the  proposed 
rule.  It  has  been  applied  In  several  sessions 
and  has  been  found  to  work  well  with  ths 
general  approbation  of  the  Senate. 

1881 — On  February  16,  1881,  a  resolu- 
tion to  amend  the  Anthony  rule  was  in- 


troduced. This  proi>osed  to  require  the 
objection  of  at  least  five  Senators  to  pass 
over  a  bill  on  the  Calendar.  The  resolu- 
tion was  objected  to  as  a  form  of  "previ- 
ous question,"  and  defeated.  Senator  Ed- 
munds in  opposing  the  resolution  said : 

I  would  rather  that  not  a  single  bill  shall 
pass  between  now  and  the  4th  day  of  March 
than  to  Introduce  into  thl.s  body  (which  U 
the  only  one  where  there  Is  free  debate  and 
the  only  one  which  can  under  Its  rules  dis- 
cuss freely  measures  of  Importance  or  other- 
wise) a  provision  which  does  In  effect  oper- 
ate to  carry  a  bill  either  to  defeat  or  success 
with  only  a  Ave  or  fifteen  minutes'  debate 
and  one  or  two  Senators  on  a  side  speaking. 
I  think  It  Is  of  greater  Importance  to  the 
public  Interest,  in  the  long  run  and  In  the 
short  run,  that  every  bill  on  your  Calendar 
should  fall  than  that  any  Senator  should  be 
cut  off  from  the  right  of  expressing  his  opin- 
ion and  the  grounds  of  It  upon  every  measure 
that  Is  to  be  voted  upon  here  *   *    *. 

1881 — Senate  agreed  for  remainder  of 
session  to  limit  debate  to  15  minutes  on 
a  motion  to  consider  a  bill  or  resolution, 
no  Senator  to  speak  more  than  once  or 
for  longer  than  5  minutes  (February 
12.  1881). 

1882 — On  February  27,  1882,  the  An- 
thony rule  was  amended  by  the  Senate, 
so  that  if  the  majority  decided  to  take 
up  a  bill  on  the  Calendar  after  objection 
was  made  the  ordinary  rules  of  debate 
without  limitation  would  apply.  The  An- 
thony rule  could  only  work  when  there 
was  no  objection  whatever  to  any  bill 
under  consideration.  When  the  regular 
morning  hour  was  not  found  sufficient 
for  the  consideration  of  all  imobjected 
cases  on  the  Calendar,  special  times  were 
often  set  aside  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Calendar  under  the  Anthony  rule. 

1882 — On  March  15,  1882.  a  rule  was 
considered  whereby  "a  vote  to  lay  on  the 
table  a  proposed  amendment  shall  not 
carry  with  it  the  pending  measure."  In 
reference  to  this  rule  Senator  Hoar 
I  Massachusetts,  R.) ,  said: 

Under  the  present  rule  It  Is  In  the  power 
of  a  single  member  of  the  Senate  to  compel 
practically  the  Senate  to  discuss  any  ques- 
tion whether  It  wants  to  or  not  and  whether 
It  be  germane  to  the  pending  measure  or 
not  •  •  •.  The  propoeed  amendment  to  the 
rules  simply  permits,  after  the  mover  of  the 
amendment,  who  of  course  has  the  privilege, 
in  the  first  place,  has  made  his  speech,  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  if  it  sees  fit  to  dissever 
that  amendment  from  the  pending  measure 
and  to  require  It  to  be  brought  up  separately 
at  some  other  time  or  not  at  all. 

This  proposed  rule  Is  now  rule  XVn, 
of  the  present  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate. 

1883 — On  December  10,  1883,  Senator 
Frye,  of  Maine,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  reported  a  general  re- 
vision of  the  Senate  rules.  This  revision 
included  a  provision  for  the  "previous 
question."  Amendments  In  the  Senate 
struck  this  provision  out. 

1884 — On  January  11. 1884,  the  present 
Senate  Rules  were  revised  and  adopted. 

On  March  19,  1884,  two  resolutions  In- 
troduced by  Senator  Harris  were  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  That  the  eighth  rule  of  the  Senate  be 
amended  by  adding  thereto:  All  motions 
made  before  2  o'clock  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  any  matter  shall  be  deitermlned 
without  debate. 
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(3)  That  the  tenth  rule  of  the  Senate  be 
unended  by  adding  thereto:  All  motions  to 
Chang*  such  order  or  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  other  business  shall  be  decided 
without  debate. 

From  this  time  until  1890  there  were 
15  different  resolutions  introduced  to 
amend  the  Senate  rules  as  to  limitations 
of  debate,  all  of  which  failed  of  adoption. 

1884 — Senate  agreed  (March  17)  to 
amend  rule  VII  by  adding  thereto  the 
following  words: 

The  Presiding  Officer  may  at  any  time  lay, 
and  It  shall  be  In  order  at  any  time  for  a 
Senator  to  move  to  lay,  before  the  Senate 
any  bill  or  other  matter  sent  to  the  Senate 
by  the  President  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtlves,  and  any  question  pending  at  that 
time  shall  be  suspended  for  this  purpose. 
Any  motion  so  made  shall  be  determined 
without  debate. 

1886 — Senate  agreed  to  strike  out  the 
words  "without  debate,"  from  that  part 
of  rule  Xin  which  provided  that  "every 
motion  to  reconsider  shall  be  decided  by 
a  majority  vote."  (June  21,  1886). 

1890— Hoar,  Blair,  Edmunds,  and  Quay 
submitted  various  resolutions  for  limit- 
ing debate  in  various  ways  ( August  1890 ) . 

1890— On  December  29,  1890,  Senator 
Aldrich  introduced  a  cloture  resolution 
in  connection  with  Lodge's  "force  bill," 
which  was  being  filibustered  against.  The 
resolution  read.  In  part,  as  follows: 

When  any  bill,  resolution,  or  other  ques- 
tion shall  have  been  under  consideration  for 
a  considerable  time.  It  shall  be  In  order  for 
any  Senator  to  demand  that  debate  thereon 
be  closed.  On  such  demand  no  debate  shall 
be  In  order,  and  pending  such  demand  no 
other  motion,  except  one  motion  to  adjourn, 
shall  be  made  •  •  •. 

There  were  five  test  votes  on  the  clo- 
ture proposal  which  "commanded  various 
majorities,  but  In  the  end  it  could  not 
be  carried  In  the  Senate  because  of  a 
filibuster  against  It  which  merged  Into 
a  filibuster  on  the  'force  bill.'  " 

1893— Platt.  Hoar,  Hill,  and  Gallinger 
Introduced  resolutions  for  cloture  by  ma- 
jority action  during  a  filibuster  against 
repeal  of  the  Sliver  Purchase  Law,  which 
evoked  extended  discussion. 

1893 — Sherman  (Ohio)  urged  a  study 
of  Senate  rules  with  a  view  to  their  re- 
vision and  the  careful  limitation  of  de- 
bate. 

1897— Chair  ruled  on  March  3.  1897, 
that  quortim  calls  could  not  be  ordered 
unless  business  had  Intervened. 

1902 — Senate  agreed  (April  8)  to 
amend  rule  XIX  by  Inserting  at  the  be- 
ginning of  clause  2  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

No  Senator  In  debate  shall  directly  or  In- 
directly by  any  form  of  words  Impute  to 
another  Senator  or  to  other  Senators  any 
conduct  or  motive  tmworthy  or  unbecoming 
ft  Senator. 

No  Senator  In  debate  shall  refer  offensively 
to  any  State  of  the  Union. 

1908 — Three  Important  interpretations 
of  the  rules  were  adopted  in  the  course 
of  the  filibuster  against  the  Aldrich- 
Vreeland  currency  bill:  (D  the  Chair 
might  count  a  quorum.  If  one  were 
physically  present,  even  on  a  vote, 
whether  or  not  Senators  answered  to 
their  names;  (2)  mere  debate  would  not 
be  considered  business,  and  therefore 
more  than  debate  must  take  place  be- 


tween quorum  calls;  (3)  Senators  could 
by  enforcement  of  the  rules  be  restrained 
from  speaking  on  the  same  subject  more 
than  twice  in  the  same  day. 

1911— April  6,  1911,  Senator  Root,  of 
New  York,  submitted  a  resolution  re- 
questing the  Committee  on  Rules  to  sug- 
gest an  amendment  to  the  Senate  Rules 
whereby  the  Senate  could  obtain  more 
effective  control  over  its  procedure.  No 
action  was  taken  on  the  resolution. 

1914— Smith  (Georgia)  proposed  a 
rule  of  relevancy. 

1914 — Senate  decreed,  September  17, 
that  Senators  could  not  yield  for  any 
purpose,  even  for  a  question,  without 
imanimous  consent;  but  reversed  Itself 
on  this  ruling  the  next  day,  September 
18. 

1915 — February  8,  1915,  Senator  Reed, 
of  Missouri,  introduced  a  resolution  to 
amend  rule  XXII  whereby  debate  on  the 
Ship  Purchase  Bill,  "S.  6845  shall  cease, 
and  the  Senate  shall  proceed  to  vote 
thereon."  The  resolution  did  not  pass  in 
this  session. 

1916 — From  December  1915,  to  Sep- 
tember 8,  1916.  the  first  or  "long"  session 
of  the  64t.h  Congress,  there  were  five 
resolutions  Introduced  to  amend  rule 
XXII.  The  resolutions  acted  upon  were 
S.  Res.  131  and  S.  Res.  149.  On  May  16, 
1916,  the  Committee  on  Rules  reported 
out  favorably  S.  Res.  195  as  a  substitute 
for  8.  Res.  131  and  S.  Res.  149,  which 
had  been  referred  to  it,  and  submitted 
a  report  (No.  447).  The  resolution,  pro- 
viding for  two-thirds'  cloture  by  those 
voting,  was  debated  but  did  not  come  to 
a  vote. 

In  the  years  1916  and  1920 — Demo- 
cratic national  platforms  for  both  years 
included  a  statement  that — 

We  favor  such  alteration  of  the  rules  of 
procedure  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
as  will  permit  the  prompt  transaction  of  the 
Nation's  legislative  business. 

In  1917— March  4, 1917,  President  WU- 
son  made  a  speech  in  which  he  referred 
to  the  armed  ship  bill,  defeated  by  fili- 
bustering. The  President  said  in  part: 

The  Senate  has  no  rules  by  which  debate 
can  be  limited  or  brought  to  an  end,  no  rules 
by  which  debating  motions  of  any  kind  can 
be  prevented.  •  •  •  The  Senate  of  the  U.S. 
is  the  only  legislative  body  In  the  world 
which  cannot  act  when  Its  majority  Is  ready 
for  action.  •  •  •  The  only  remedy  Is  that  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  shall  be  altered  so  that 
It  can  act.  •  •  • 

In  1917 — On  March  5,  1917,  the  Senate 
was  called  in  extraordinary  session  by 
the  President  because  of  the  failure  of  the 
armed  ship  bill  in  the  64th  Congress. 

On  March  7,  1917,  Senator  Walsh  of 
Montana  introduced  a  cloture  resolution 
(S.  Res.  5)  authorizing  a  committee  to 
draft  a  substitute  for  rule  XXU,  limiting 
debate.  Senator  Martin  also  Introduced  a 
resolution  amending  rule  XXn — similar 
to  Senate  Resolution  195,  favorably  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Rules  in  the 
64th  Congress.  The  Martin  resolutlcHi 
was  debated  at  length  and  adopted 
March  8,  1917,  76  yeas,  3  nays.  It  pro- 
vided for  cloture  on  a  "pending  mesisure" 
if  two-thirds  of  those  present  and  voting 
so  voted. 

In  1918 — On  May  4.  1918,  Senator  Un- 
derwood Introduced  a  resolution  fS.  Res. 
235)   further  amending  rule  Xxn,  re- 


establishing the  use  of  the  "previous 
question,"  and  limiting  debate  during  the 
war  period. 

On  May  31,  1918,  the  Committee  on 
Rules  favorably  reported  out  Senate  Res- 
olution 235  with  a  report  (No.  472). 

June  3,  1918,  the  Senate  debated  the 
resolution  and  Senator  Borah  offered  an 
Eimendment. 

Jime  11,  1918,  the  Senate  further  de- 
bated the  resolution  and  a  imanimous- 
consent  agreement  was  reached  to  vote 
on  the  measiire. 

June  12,  1918,  the  resolution  was  fur- 
ther amended,  by  Senator  Cummins. 

June  13,  1918,  the  Senate  rejected  the 
resolution,  nays,  41;  and  yeas,  34. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Might  I  ask  the  able  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  whether  there  has 
been  a  suggestion  made  that  the  Rules 
Committee,  for  any  reason,  is  not  prop- 
erly qualified  to  consider  a  proposed 
change  in  the  Senate  rules? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  No, 
there  has  not  been. 

Mr.  LONG.  Has  the  Senator  heard  in 
the  course  of  this  debate  a  suggestion 
that  perhaps  scnne  other  committee  than 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration ought  to  be  asked  to  study  the 
proposed  change  In  the  rules  and  make 
recommendations  on  It  prior  to  Senate 
consideration? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  There 
has  been  no  question  or  suggestion  made 
to  that  effect  that  I  have  heard  here,  and 
I  think  I  would  have  heard  It,  being 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  had  such  a  suggestion 
been  made. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  reason  why  I  ask  the 
question  is  that  I  have  the  utmost  re- 
gard for  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration.  I 
have  appeared  before  his  committee  with 
regard  to  problems  that  concerned  the 
Hnance  Committee.  He  has  always  been 
most  fair.  His  committee,  so  far  as  I 
know,  has  given  every  consideration  to 
our  views.  Prom  time  to  time  I  have 
urged  the  Senator  and  lus  committee  to 
consider  modifications  of  the  Senate 
rules  and  suggestions  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  might  generate  that  were 
designed  to  facilitate  procedures.  I  have 
no  complaint  to  make.  The  committee 
has  not  always  agreed  with  me.  I  do  not 
know  of  anyone  who  always  agrees  vQth 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  would  npt 
consider  it  a  failure  of  the  committee  to 
consider  what  I  had  to  offer.  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  offer  suggestions  or 
amendments  here  on  the  floor. 

Has  anyone  contended  that  there  Is 
any  reason  why  we  should  bypass  the 
orderedly  procedure  of  calling  upon 
those  who  are  assigned  the  duty  of  con- 
ducting hearings  and  considering  and 
making  recommendations  with  regard  to 
changes  in  our  procedures  and  not  per- 
form that  duty  which  the  Senate  has 
entrusted  to  them? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  asked  that  question. 
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beoauae  It  seems  to  me  that  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  imd  Adminis- 
tration— and,  as  the  Senator  knows, 
there  are  nine  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, fire  Democrats  and  four  Republl- 
cana.  and  they  are  all  responsible  men, 
men  with  much  seniority — always  are 
willing  to  consider  any  proposals  that 
are  referred  to  It  and  to  hold  hearings 
and  to  do  everything:  that  is  necessary  to 
try  to  arrive  at  a  good  answer.  I  cannot 
8e«  any  good  reason  in  the  world  why 
this  matter  should  not  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
and  let  it  hold  hearings.  As  the  Senator 
well  knows,  when  we  hold  hearings,  any 
responsible  witness  is  permitted  to  at- 
tend, both  pro  and  con.  After  all  the  evi- 
dence has  been  taken,  the  committee 
tries  to  arrive  at  the  right  answer. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  further.  I  notice  that  In 
addition  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  there  are  on  that  com- 
mittee the  Honorable  Howakd  CAifHOw, 
of  Nevada :  Clmbornz  Pzix,  of  Rhode  Is- 
land; RoBKRT  Byu),  of  West  Vlrglna  as 
well  as  Jamxs  B.  Allen,  of  Alabama.  I 
digress  to  say  that  Senator  Btu)  of  West 
Virginia  has  indicated  that  he  has  an 
open  mind  on  the  matter  of  the  change 
of  the  rules,  rule  XXn  In  particular;  that 
he  would  like  to  see  something  worked 
out  that  could  meet  with  the  approval 
of  the  Senate.  Then  there  are  on  the 
committee  Senators  Winston  Pboutt, 
John  Shxkman  Coopkr,  Hugh  Scott, 
RoBXKT  Qfurrai.  There  are  only  two  Sen- 
ators on  that  committee,  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan),  and  the 
Junior  member,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  A1X.XN).  who  are  guilty,  if 
that  be  a  sin,  of  representing  States  of 
the  Deep  South.  There  are  nine  other 
members  who  hall  from  other  parts  of 
the  coimtry  and  perhaps  could  be  ex- 
pected to  take  a  more  liberal  view  with 
regard  to  modifications  of  nile  XXII. 

Does  the  Senator  have  any  procediire 
on  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration whereby  he  would  or  could  deny 
these  other  Senators  the  right  to  report 
a  proposed  change  of  the  rule  if  they 
thought  It  was  desirable? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
would  not  have  any  right.  But  even  if  I 
did,  I  certainly  would  not  resort  to  that 
at  all,  because  I  try  very  hard  to  respect 
the  wishes  of  a  majority  of  our  com- 
mittee. 

The  Senator  read  out  the  composition 
of  the  committee,  I  remind  him  that  Sen- 
ator ScoTT,  for  example,  is  the  minority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  with  many  years 
of  seniority.  Senator  Orittin  Is  the  whip 
on  the  Republican  side.  He  Is  from  Mich- 
igan, and  one  certainly  could  not  say 
he  has  a  great  love  for  anything  below 
the  Mason  and  Dixon  line.  He  does  not 
have  anything  against  them,  I  am  sure  of 
that,  but  he  would  not  be  biased  In  their 
favor. 

Senator  Curtis,  who  Just  left  the 
Chamber,  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  is  a  Senator  of 
great  seniority.  He  has  been  a  most  valu- 
able member  for  years,  and  Is  always 
willing  to  take  up  anything  which  might 


be  referred  to  the  committee  which  would 
be  for  the  good  of  the  Senate,  regardless 
of  what  It  is. 

Senator  Cook  of  Kentucky  Is  a  very 
able  Senator.  One  Just  cannot  imagine 
that  caliber  of  people  being  unwilling  to 
take  up  and  consider  any  matter,  rule 
XXn  or  anything  else  that  was  referred 
to  them. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  constrained  to  note 
that  on  that  small  committee  of  nine 
members,  of  the  three  elected  by  our 
ccHiference,  representing  the  whole  lead- 
ership position,  we  have  one  from  the 
Democratic  side,  and  there  are  two,  both 
the  leader  and  the  whip,  from  the  Re- 
publican side. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  leadership 
from  the  two  sides  of  the  aisle  think  that 
the  proposed  change  in  nile  XXII  should 
be  acted  upon,  we  have  all  the  repre- 
sentation that  any  partisan  leadership 
on  either  side  could  add  to  provide  lead- 
ership, suggestions,  and  inspiration  to 
get  on  with  the  business  and  seek  to 
bring  about  a  proposed  change  of  the 
rxiles  in  an  orderly  fashion.  There  are 
fair-minded  men  on  that  committee  who 
could  be  expected  to  move  the  proposal 
ahead.  Can  the  Senator  explain  to  me 
what  reason,  if  any,  there  Is  for  those 
who  would  seek  to  bypass  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  trv  to  bring  about  that  result? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  has  asked  that  ques- 
tion, because,  as  he  well  knows,  every 
time  we  have  gone  Into  a  new  Congress, 
we  start  off  by  bypassing  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, and  it  is  sought  to  change  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  without  going 
through  the  Rules  Committee  or  any- 
thing else.  What  Senators  are  virtually 
saying  is  that  we  do  not  have  any  rules, 
we  had  Just  as  well  start  off  with  no 
rules  at  all,  which,  of  course.  I  cannot 
agree  to. 

Mr.  LONQ.  If  the  Senator  will  foe  so 
kind  as  to  yield  further,  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor if  it  is  not  true  that  we  have  changed 
the  rules  a  number  of  times.  We  changed 
the  rules  when  I  first  came  here,  in  1949, 
to  say  that  cloture  could  be  applied  to 
anything.  When  I  first  came  here  we 
could  not  apply  cloture  to  a  procedural 
motion:  only  to  a  motion  itself,  once  it 
had  been  before  the  Senate.  So,  even 
with  a  two-thirds  vote,  you  could  not 
shut  off  debate.  But  we  changed  that  so 
that  with  a  two- thirds  motion  you  could 
shut  off  debate  on  anything. 

Then  we  made  it  even  easier  to  shut 
off  debate  by  saj^g  there  need  not  be  a 
constitutional  majority  of  two- thirds  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate,  but  only  two- 
thirds  of  those  present  and  voting. 

Then  we  passed  the  Pastore  rule,  to  say 
that  debate  had  to  be  germane  to  the 
Issue  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  after 
the  measure  was  laid  before  the  Senate, 
so  as  to  assure  that  during  the  time  when 
there  was  the  fullest  attendance  of  Sen- 
ators discussing  the  Issue.  Senators 
would  be  held  strictly  to  the  measure  they 
were  discussing. 

Those  changes  of  the  rules  were  made 
through  the  orderly  procedure  prescribed 
by  the  rules.  The  matter  was  studied  In 
the  committee.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I 
was  once  on  the  Senator's  committee. 


and  I  found  great  satisfaction  In  serving 
there.  I  regret  that  I  had  to  move  off 
that  committee  to  serve  on  a  different 
legislative  committee.  But  It  was  a  mat- 
ter of  great  satisfaction  to  me  that  I 
had  a  chance  to  serve  this  body  on  the 
Rules  Committee,  and  I  was  proud  of  the 

Senators  with  whom  I  served  there 

some  of  the  ablest  Members  of  this  body. 

The  rules  were  amended  again  and 
again,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

That  preceding,  the  orderly  procedure, 
the  right  procedure,  the  proper  proce- 
dure, has  been  successful  on  three  occa- 
sions with  regard  to  changing  the  rules 
of  debate  In  the  Senate.  This  business  of 
trying  to  start  out  by  contending  that 
we  have  no  rules,  smd  that  you  cannot 
trust  the  committees,  and  all  that,  what 
success  have  they  had  with  that  sort  of 
outrage?  They  have  never  succeeded  with 
anything  of  the  sort.  All  they  have  done 
is  waste  a  lot  of  time. 

Talking  about  wasting  time,  it  Is  this 
thing  of  trying  to  take  away  the  rights  of 
others,  to  nm  roughshod  over  someone 
else,  to  give  someone  the  bum's  rush,  or 
engage  in  legislative  lynching — that  Is 
where  they  have  had  their  big  flop;  they 
have  not  achieved  anything. 

Can  the  Senator  tell  me  what  they 
have  achieved  by  saying  that  the  com- 
mittees cannot  be  trusted,  or  the  proce- 
dures cannot  be  trusted.  Must  we  do 
violence  to  that,  and  change  the  ordinary 
procedures  which  custom  and  fairness 
would  dictate?  Where  have  they  got  with 
all  that  mischief  7 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  1  can- 
not see  that  they  have  succeeded  in  any- 
thing whatsoever,  because,  as  the  Sen- 
ator has  pointed  out,  these  three  changes 
have  been  made  in  orderly  fashion.  As  to 
the  Pastore  germaneness  amendment, 
there  has  never  been  any  question  in 
the  mind  of  any  fairminded  Senator  but 
that  we  ought  to  stick  to  the  subject 
matter  of  debate.  As  far  as  I  know,  we 
have,  and  If  Senators  do  not.  the  Chair 
can  call  them  down  and  they  must  get 
down  to  the  subject,  and  debate  the  bill 
that  Is  before  the  Senate  at  the  time. 

Ooing  back  to  the  composition  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  the  Senator  will  re- 
member, a  few  years  ago,  the  late  Senator 
Dlrksen  was  a  member  of  that  committee, 
and  Senator  Hayden  was  a  member  of 
that  committee  since  I  have  been  chair- 
man of  it,  as  was  Senator  Mansfuld. 

So  we  have  had.  I  would  say,  the  ablest 
of  able  Senators  on  that  committee,  and 
all  of  them  as  fairminded  as  anyone 
could  be.  to  take  up  anything  that  was 
legitimate,  and  give  it  a  fair  hearing. 

Mr.  LONG.  Ever  since  this  roughhouse 
approach  was  devised — some  call  it 
the  brainchild  of  Walter  Reuther.  to  run 
the  Senate  the  way  he  ran  the  United 
Automobile  Workers — that  is.  the  idea  of 
saj'ing  that  the  rules  do  not  mean  what 
they  say.  has  not  accomplished  anything, 
it  has  not  changed  anvthlng.  It  has  been 
ignominiously  defeated  in  all  cases. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator.  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor, does  he  not  agree  that  the  very 
thing  we  are  doing  right  now  is  wasting 
the   time  of   the  Soiate?   The  matter 
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abould  have  been  referred  In  an  orderly 
jnanner  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration.  There  It  would  have 
Deen  considered  and  debated,  hearings 
would  have  been  held,  and,  at  the  proper 
tljne — an  early  time — those  who  pro- 
posed and  ofHWsed  it  could  have  been 
there,  and  the  Senate  could  have  pro- 
ceeded with  its  orderly  business. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  ask  the  Senator  If  it  is 
not  true  that  if  they  had  used  the  pro- 
cedure prescribed  by  the  rules,  the  ordi- 
nary procedure,  we  would  have  had  peo- 
ple well  qualified  by  experience  and 
training,  and  well  versed  in  Senate  pro- 
cedure—there is  not  a  single  freshman 
member  on  that  committee — men  aware 
of  what  it  Is  all  about.  In  a  position  to 
study  that  proposition  and  recommend 
action  to  the  Senate.  Instead,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  this  situation  that  we  will 
be  required  to  stand  out  here  on  the 
Senate  floor  and  try  to  educate  the  fresh- 
man Members  as  to  what  it  is  all  about, 
and  what  has  gone  on  in  the  Senate  for 
the  last  100  years. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Yes. 
And  the  Senator  will  further  agree  with 
me,  I  am  sure,  that  if  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee should  report  out  a  bill,  the  Senate 
has  still  got  to  act  on  it,  and  if  they 
want  to  defeat  It,  they  can,  by  a  majority 
vote. 

Is  that  not  correct?  If,  after  they  hold 

hearings,  they  report  out  a  bill  to  the 

Senate  for  action,  then  the  Senate  can 

decide  on  what  they  want  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  So  it 
cannot  be  bottled  up— well,  maybe  a  few 
days  or  something  like  that,  but  there 
has  never  been  any  intention,  certainly, 
on  my  part,  or  on  the  part  of  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Rules  Committee,  to 
try  to  hold  up  anything. 

Mr.  LONG.  All  I  wanted  to  suggest  to 
the  Senator,  and  I  would  ask  if  this  is 
not  correct,  is  that  those  who  have  pur- 
sued orderly  procedure  by  asking  the 
Rules  Committee  to  state  their  proposal, 
awaiting  a  report  of  the  committee  and 
seeking  consideration  of  the  measure 
here  in  the  Senate,  or  else  seeking  an 
amendment  to  the  Reorganization  Act 
and  voting  a  proposal  to  the  Senate  floor 
after  proper  consideration,  have  been 
eminently  successful.  We  have  passed  re- 
organlzaUon  bills.  We  have  offered  any 
Senator  a  chance  to  offer  an  amendment. 
I  have  offered  mine.  I  cannot  recall  that 
I  had  much  success,  but  I  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  offering  them;  and  some  of  them. 
I  am  happy  to  say,  have  been  consider- 
ably successful.  I  think  I  was  one  of  the 
principal  sponsors; of  the  proposal  that 
a  committee  ought  to  be  able  to  meet 
Trtille  the  Senate  is  in  session,  without 
requiring  unsoiimous  consent,  that  it 
should  not  be  a  debatable  motion.  That 
Is  now  In  the  Senate  procedures. 

So,  Is  It  not  correct  that  those  of  us 
who  have  /bllowed  orderly  procedure 
have  beenJtery  successful  about  modify- 
ing and  chSnglng  Senate  procedures  and 
rules,  while  those  who  have  engaged  in 
roughhouse  tactics  have  been  Ignomini- 
ously defeated  repeatedly,  as  they  should 
have  been? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Am 
I  correct  in  my  understanding  that  the 


committee  studied  the  reorganization  of 
the  Senate  several  times,  not  Just  once? 
Senator  Monroney  held  hearings  on  it 
for  weeks.  We  passed  it  in  the  Senate. 
It  failed  In  the  House.  In  the  last  session, 
we  passed  a  reorganization  bill  which 
everyone  here  voted  on.  We  took  part  of 
it;  part  of  it  we  did  not  take.  But  there 
was  nothing  in  the  reorganization  bill 
that  suggested  that  rule  XXH  ought  to 
be  done  away  with  and  that  we  ought  to 
adopt  new  rules  at  the  beginning  of  a 
session.  Am  I  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  answer  the 

question.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes,  that  Is  my  \inder- 
standing. 

So  here  we  have  rules  that  have  been 
changed  repeatedly.  I  neglected  to  men- 
tion one  of  the  changes  of  the  rules  ad- 
vocated by  the  former  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Clark.  He  wanted  to 
change  the  rule  that  provided  that  any 
Senator  could  put  another  Senator  in 
his  seat  If  he  did  not  agree  with  what  the 
Senator  weis  saying  and  felt  that  that 
Senator  had  referred  in  a  disparaging 
msmner  to  some  other  Senator  or  to  a 
State.  That  was  another  rule  that  was 
rather  controversial — the  fact  that  a 
Senator  could  be  put  in  his  seat,  without 
having  had  a  right  to  submit  the  ques- 
tion for  decision  of  the  Senate.  That  also 
was  involved  in  rule  XXn,  as  I  recall. 
So  that  is  another  change  that  has  oc- 
curred, but  in  an  orderly  fashion. 

I  ask  the  Senator  this  question:  How 
long  is  it  going  to  take  some  of  those 
in  this  body  to  discover  that  they  do  not 
get  very  far  with  disorder,  that  the  or- 
derly way  to  go,  the  proper  way,  the 
legal  way.  the  way  provided  by  the  rules, 
is  the  way  to  bring  about  results? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I  thor- 
oughly agree  with  the  Senator  that  that 
is  the  only  proper  way  to  do  it,  and  that 
Is  the  only  way  to  have  order  and  to  have 
a  continuing  body. 

For  example,  take  a  big  corporation 
which  may  merge  with  another  com- 
pany. They  do  not  change  the  rules  and 
say,  "We  are  going  to  adopt  new  rules. 
We  have  been  making  automobiles,  and 
now  we  are  going  to  make  plows."  They 
continue  In  sm  orderly  fashion:  and  if 
the  rules  need  to  be  cimnged,  the  board 
of  directors  changes  them  when  they 
need  to  be  changed.  But  they  do  not 
throw  everything  out  the  window  on  the 
opening  day. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  we  must  be 
confronted  with  this  sort  of  legislative 
bum's  rush  every  time  a  new  Congress 
meets.  If  there  Is  anj'thing  new  to  sug- 
gest that  we  should  engage  In  that  kind 
of  activity,  I  am  not  aware  of  it,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  note  that  the  able  and  dis- 
tlngi:iished  chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee sees  no  reason  for  it,  either. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I  see 
no  reason  for  it.  I  want  the  Senator  and 
all  other  Members  of  the  Senate  to  feel 
free  at  any  time  to  submit  anything  they 
wish  to  refer  to  the  committee,  and  I  as- 
sure them  that  they  will  receive  fair  and 
prompt  hearings. 


Mr.  LONG.  In  support  of  what  the 
Senator  has  said,  the  Senator  has  never 
denied  me  an  opportunity  to  submit  sug- 
gestions. Although  I  cannot  report  100 
percent  success.  I  can  report  that  the 
committee  has  not  denied  consideration 
to  any  suggestion  I  have  made,  and  I  do 
not  know  of  any  Senator  who  can  make 
the  statement  that  he  has  sought  to  have 
his  proposals  considered  by  the  commit- 
tee, which  is  so  ably  chadred  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina,  without  that 
committee  according  him  the  considera- 
tion that  his  proposal  deserved. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
appreciate  the  confidence  that  the  Sen- 
ator has  expressed  In  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. I  hope  to  retain  that  confidence 
among  all  the  Members  of  Uie  Senate, 
and  I  think  we  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  be  permitted  to  submit,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland)  ,  a  notice  of  a  public  hearing 
that  has  been  scheduled  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  for  Tuesday,  February  9,  at 
10:30  ajn.,  In  room  2228,  on  the  follow- 
ing nomination: 

Robert  V.  Denney,  of  Nebraska,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge,  district  of  Nebraska. 
■"The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ASSIGNMENT  OF  SENATOR  GAM- 
BRELL  TO  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
AERONAUTICAL  AND  SPACE  SCI- 
ENCES AND  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING,  HOUSING,  AND  URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  and 

ask  that  it  be  stated. 

'  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon)  .  The  resolution  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Resolved,  That  Mr.  Gambrell  of  Georgia 
be,  and  he  Is  hereby,  assigned  to  service  on 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  and  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  ASalrs,  to  All  vacandee 
on  those  committees. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  rule 
XIV  be  waived  and  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  immediate  consideration  of 
the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

'  There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  39)  was  considered  and 
sigreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  thai  on 
tomorrow,  following  the  remarks  of  the 
able  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxiorx),  for  which  an  order  has  al- 
ready been  granted,  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
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Dess,  with  statements  therein  limited  to 
3  minutes,  and  that  the  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
not  exceed  45  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, under  the  orders  previously  en- 
tered, the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as 
follows : 

The  Senate  will  soon  recess  until  11:15 
ajn.  tomorrow. 

Upon  the  approval  of  the  Journal,  if 
there  is  no  objection,  and  laying  before 
the  Sentkte  of  the  pending  business  and 
following  the  recognition  of  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader,  under  the 
order  entered  on  January  29,  the  able 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  iMr.  Phoxmire" 
will  be  recognized  for  no*  to  exceed  45 
minutes,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
statement  and  conducting  a  colloquy. 

Following  the  statement  by  Mr.  Prox- 
Misi.  there  will  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business,  with 


statements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes, 
and  the  period  will  be  limited  to  not  to 
exceed  45  minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object — it  is  my  understanding  that  Sen- 
ator Proxmire  intends  to  engage  in  a  col- 
loquy with  other  Senators.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  That  is 
correct. 


RECESS  TO   11:15  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  11:15 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  pjn.J  the  Senate  recessed  until 
tomorrow,  Wednesday,  February  3,  1971, 
at  11:15  ajn. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, for  the  information  of  the  Senate, 
what  is  the  pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  to 
postpone  until  the  next  legislative  day 
the  consideration  of  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pxarson) 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Senate  Resolution  9,  a  resolu- 
tion to  amend  rule  XXn  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
the  limitation  of  debate. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate   February   2    (legislative   day  of 
January  26),  1971: 
Uppss   Okeat   Lakzs    RxaiONAL   Commission 

TbomM  F.  Scbwelgert.  of  Mlclilgan,  to  be 
Federal  Oicliainium  of  the  t7pper  'Ireat  Lakes 
Regional  Commission,  vloe  Alfred  E.  France, 
resigned. 

DXFAKTMZNT    Or    JUSTICC 

John  K.  Orlsso,  of  South  Carolina,  to  be 
tr.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of  South  Caro- 
lina for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Joseph  O. 
Rogers,  Jr.,  resigning. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
on.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 


municated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Gelsler, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


Let   the   peace   of  God 
hearts. — Colossians  3:  15. 

God  of  the  morning  and  the  evening, 
make  us  conscious  of  Thy  presence  as 
we  Uve  through  the  hours  of  this  day. 
Strengthened  with  might  by  Thy  spirit 
in  the  inner  man  may  we  be  sustained 
by  "a  faith  that  shines  more  brightly  and 
detLT,  when  tempests  rage  without :  That 
when  In  danger  knows  no  fear,  In  dark- 
ness feels  no  doubt.  " 

Into  Thy  keeping  we  commit  our- 
selves, our  loved  ones,  and  our  country, 
praying  that  through  these  troubled 
times  we  may  live  courageously  and  con- 
fidently, always  working  for  the  day 
when  peace  will  come,  justice  will  be 
done,  and  men  will  learn  to  live  together 
freely  and  faithfully. 

'God  of  justice,  save  the  people 

From  the  clash  of  race  and  creed. 
Prom  the  strife  of  class  and  faction: 

Make  our  Nation  free  indeed. 
Keep  her  faith  in  simple  manhood 

Strong  as  when  her  life  began. 
Till  it  find  its  full  fruition 

In  the  brotherhood  of  man." 

Amen. 


rule   in   your    RESIGNATION  FROM  A  COMMITTEE 


The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  a  com- 
mittee: 

PuauABT  2,  1971. 
Hon.  Caml  Albckt. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Dea*  Mk.  Spkaxks:  I  herewith  submit  my 
resignation  from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Hale  Bocos. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  is  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


in  poor  health,  the  cost  of  housing, 
health  services,  drugs,  food,  and  trans- 
portation have  risen  over  15  percent  in 
the  last  year.  On  the  basis  of  these  real 
increases  in  living  costs,  a  6-percent  in- 
crease in  social  security  benefits  is  un- 
realistic and  a  cruel  blow  to  the  elderly. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGES   PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 


INCREASE  IN  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  re\'ise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  in 
glaring  disregard  of  the  administration's 
own  commitment  to  an  expansionary 
policy,  it  is  shocking  to  learn  that  the 
administration  is  recommending  a  pal- 
try 6-percent  increase  in  social  security 
benefits  retroactive  to  January  1,  1971. 
The  proposal  would  limit  the  retirement 
income  test  to  $2,000  and  would  limit  the 
increase  in  minimum  benefits  to  the  6- 
percent  across-the-board  increase. 

The  administration  contends  that  the 
cost  of  living  has  increased  only  5.5  per- 
cent since  the  last  benefit  increase  took 
effect.  The  Government's  estimate  of  the 
cost-of-living  increase  in  1970  is  almost 
100  percent  out  of  line  for  the  elderly 
poor.  The  Consumer  Price  Index  is  cal- 
culated on  the  living  expenses  of  a  young 
family  unit  of  four  in  good  health.  In 
the  case  of  social  security  beneficiaries 
who  live  in  family  units  of  one  or  two 


APOLLO   14  DOING  WELL 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to 
inform  the  House  that  everything  is 
going  well  with  Apollo  14.  I  had  a  tele- 
phone call  from  Mr,  George  Low,  Admin- 
istrator of  NASA  this  morning  from 
Houston,  and  he  tells  me  that  everything 
is  underway,  and  he  is  quite  satisfied 
with  it. 

I  know  the  Members  are  all  glad  to 
hear  this. 


FASCELL  URGES  EARLY  ACTION  ON 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  INCREASE 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.* 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
today  more  than  26  million  Americans 
awaiting  action  by  the  Congress  on  so- 
cial security  legislation.  The  dramatic 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living  has  exceeded 
their  ability  to  make  endo  meet,  and  they 
are  once  again  caught  in  the  lair  of  fixed 
income  at  a  time  of  rapidly  inflatjig 
prices. 

There  can  be  no  piece  of  legislation  for 
this  92d  Congress  more  important  than 
the  early  passage  of  a  social  security  bill 
with  a  substantial  increase  in  benefits 
retroactive  to  January  1  of  this  year. 

Combating  inflation  and  stabilizing  the 
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economy  are  the  Important  long-range 
objectives  of  our  legislative  activity,  but 
we  must  act  to  protect  the  citizens  who 
depend  on  the  Congress  to  keep  their  in- 
come realisticsdly  in  line  with  the  cost 
of  living. 

I  know  we  did  our  best  to  provide  this 
relief  in  the  last  session.  It  was  vmfor- 
tunate  that  the  social  security  bill  be- 
came enmeshed  in  the  legislative  logjam 
at  the  end  of  the  91st  Congress. 

But  that  should  give  us  more  reason  to 
proceed  expeditiously  with  the  considera- 
tion of  a  social  security  bill  in  the  early 
days  of  this  session.  Every  day  we  delay, 
the  inflated  cost  of  living  takes  our  sen- 
ior citizens  larther  away  from  the  se- 
curity for  which  they  worked  all  their 
lives  and  which  their  Government  prom- 
ised them. 

We  can  close  that  gap  by  quick  action 
on  this  .egislation. 


"SPECTRUM"  OFFERS   EFFECTIVE 
DRUG  REHABILITATION 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
call  the  attention  of  our  colleagues  to  a 
drug  rehabilitation  program  operating 
successfully  in  south  Florida.  In  this  era 
of  drug  abuse  and  misinformation,  the 
evidence  of  a  sensible,  working  rehabili- 
tative attack  on  addiction  is  refreshing 
and  offers  hope  for  the  future. 

The  name  of  the  program  is  Spectrum, 
an  accredited  agency  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health  operating  un- 
der the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1966.  It  is  recognized  and  ap- 
proved by  both  the  ofBce  of  the  Surgeon 
General  and  the  State  of  Florida  for  the 
treatment  of  selected  drug  addicts. 

South  Florida,  like  so  many  areas 
across  the  United  States,  has  experienced 
a  serious  drug  problem  in  recent  years. 
Dade  Coimty  alone  has  had  a  297-per- 
cent increase  in  death  by  overdose  of 
narcotics  in  the  last  2  ^2  years.  About  half 
of  the  victims  were  between  the  ages  of 
IS  and  24. 

The  Spectrimi  program  offers  what  its 
name  implies :  a  comprehensive  range  of 
services  geared  to  the  needs  of  the  in- 
dividual and  based  on  the  philosophy 
that  the  drug  addict's  main  problem  lies 
in  the  conditions  which  led  him  to  drug 
dependency. 

While  it  is  an  open-ended  concept  and 
constantly  in  search  of  new  approaches 
in  therapy.  Spectrum  offers  three  btislc 
programs : 

First,  under  the  Narcotic  Addict  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1966,  Spectnmi  oper- 
ates as  an  official  agency  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 
As  such.  It  offers  addicts  services  for 
commitment,  hospitalization,  detoxifica- 
tion, psychiatric  therapy,  counseling,  and 
support. 

Second,  for  those  who  cannot  enter 
in-resident  treatment,  for  whatever  rea- 
sons, Spectrum  offers  counseling,  em- 
Irfoyment  assistance,  and  referral  to 
other  local  agencies  involved  in  helping 
the  addict  maintain  a  drug-free  exist- 
ence. 
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Finally,  there  are  three  Spectrum 
houses  operating  in  Dade  and  Broward 
Counties,  offering  around-the-clock  in- 
volvement and  care  for  addicted  persons. 
These  highly  supervised  therapeutic 
commiuiities  are  staffed  by  rehabilitated 
ex-addlcts.  The  emphasis  here  is  on 
group  therapy,  motivation  building,  re- 
orientation, and  then  community  re- 
entry with  gainful  employment. 

This  process  is  long,  difficult,  and  ex- 
pensive. But  when  the  product  is  a 
healthy  and  whole  human  being  salvaged 
from  an  addict's  shell,  the  investment  is 
certainly  worth  the  cost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  this  Chris- 
tian Community  Service  Agency  in  my 
district.  I  believe  it  represents  a  model 
for  similar  programs  across  our  Nation, 
and  I  commend  the  example  of  Spectrum 
to  all  those  interested  in  effective  alter- 
natives to  the  massive  drug  problem 
confronting  us  today.  Surely  every  one  of 
us  is  a  member  of  that  interest  group. 


BILL  TO  PRESERVE  THE  ATLANTIC 
SALMON  OF  NORTH  AMERICAN 
ORIGIN 

(Mr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PELLY,  Mr,  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  preserve  At- 
lantic salmon  of  North  American  origin. 
I  am  proud  to  announce  that  36  of  my 
colleagues  have  joined  me  today  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  bill,  smd  that  they  share 
my  concern  for  the  problem  America 
faces  in  conserving  this  species  of  fish. 

Mr,  Speaker,  there  seems  to  be  no 
means  other  than  voluntary  agreement 
to  compel  one  nation  to  protect  fish  that 
originate  in  the  waters  of  another  na- 
tion. The  case  of  Atlantic  salmon  is  an 
examiple, 

Danish  fishing  interests  have  dis- 
covered that  Atlantic  salmon  congregate 
off  Greenlsmd  and  as  a  result  of  their 
taking  large  stocks  of  these  American 
fish,  our  Atlantic  streams  are  suffering 
from  diminished  supply. 

This  bill  is  an  effort  to  encourage  Den- 
mark and  other  nations  to  protect  At- 
lantic salmon  of  North  American  origin 
either  on  the  high  seas  or  in  their  own 
coastal  fishing  zones.  It  provides  for  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  notify  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  where  our 
American  stocks  of  fish  are  endangered 
by  overfishing  by  foreign  fishermen, 
whereupon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
would  ban  fish  products  of  such  nation 
from  being  imported  into  the  United 
States. 

This  obviously  is  a  harsh  measure,  but 
whenever  any  such  nation  finds  its  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  threatened 
they  can  negotiate  a  conservation  treaty 
which  is  in  their  own  Interest,  and  like- 
wise in  the  interest  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  encouraging  to  have 
this  wide  support  of  my  cc^eagues  for 
this  bill,  and  I  am  assured  by  my  com- 
mittee chairman,  Mr.  Dincell,  of  Michi- 
gan, we  can  receive  early  hearings  in  this 
matter  which  is  of  great  concern  to  both 
commercial  and  sports  fishermen  of 
America. 


A  list  of  cosponsors  follows : 
List  or  Cosponsors 


Hon. 

Hon. 

Hon. 

Hon. 

Hon. 

Hon. 

Hon. 

Hon. 

Hon. 

Hon. 
sey. 

Hon. 

Hon. 

Hon. 

Hon. 

Hon. 

Hon. 

Hon. 

Hon. 

Hon. 

Hon. 

Hon. 

Hon. 
nla. 

Hon. 

Hon. 

Hon. 

Hon. 

Hon. 

Hon. 
nia. 

Hon. 

Hon. 

Hon. 

Hon. 

Hon. 

Hon. 

Hon. 

Hon. 


Hastings  Keith  of  Massachusetts. 
Silvio  O.  Conte  of  Massachusetts. 
Wendell  Wyatt  of  Oregon. 
George  A.  Ooodllng  of  Pennsylvania. 
Paul  N.  McCloskey,  Jr.,  of  California. 
Don  H.  Clausen  of  California. 
Chalmers  P.  Wylle  of  Ohio. 
William  D.  Hathaway  of  Maine. 
William  L.  Scott  of  Virginia. 
Charles  W,  Sandman,  Jr.,  of  New  Jer- 

Carleton  J.  King  of  New  Tort 
John  H.  Dent  of  Pennsylvania. 
Paul  Q.  Rogers  of  Florida. 
Otis  G.  Pike  of  New  Tork. 
Alexander  Plrnle  of  New  York. 
Burt  L.  Talcott  of  California. 
Harold  T.  Johnson  of  California. 
Alton  Lennon  of  North  Carolina. 
Craig  Hosmer  of  California. 
Ben  B.  Blackburn  of  Georgia. 
Robert  H.  Steele  of  Connecticut. 
R.  Lawrence  Cougblln  of  Pennsylva- 

Prank  Hoiton  of  New  York. 
Prank  M.  Clark  of  Pennsylvania. 
Floyd  V.  Hicks  of  Washington. 
Fletcher  Thompson  of  Georgia. 
Seymour  Halpern  of  New  York. 
Lawrence  G.  Williams  of  Pennsylva- 

Thomas  M.  Rees  of  California. 
Norman  P.  Lent  of  New  York. 
Lawrence  J.  Hogan  of  Maryland. 
George  P.  Miller  of  California. 
James  A.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 
Louise  Day  Hicks  of  Massachusetts. 
Mario  Blaggl  of  New  Yc^k. 
Lloyd  Meeds  of  Washington. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  Nation. 
Charles  Willson  Peale  embodied  the 
spirit  of  American  individualism.  He  was 
a  universal  man  of  the  18th  century  and 
his  genius  ran  from  a  painter  of  George 
Washington,  to  a  silversmith,  inventor, 
sculptor,  mechanic,  millwright,  soldier, 
and  founder  of  America's  first  public  art 
gallery  and  first  museum  of  natural  his- 
tory. He  embodied  the  vigor  and  bound- 
less energj'  of  a  young  America. 


EIGHT  MONTHS  WITHOUT  AN  LEAA 
ADMINISTRATOR 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  FASCELL,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  1. 
1970.  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Charles 
Rogovin  as  Administrator  of  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
became  effective.  At  that  time,  and  now,  I 
lament  the  departure  of  Mr.  Rogovin  as 
head  of  this  most  important  Federal 
agency,  which,  in  my  opinion,  represents 
the  great  hope  and  potentially  the  most 
effective  weapon  in  this  Nation's  war  on 
crime.  My  disappointment  at  Mr. 
Rogovin's  resignation  was  based  not  only 
on  the  loss  to  the  Federal  Govenmient 
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of  a  man  of  his  exceptional  talents,  but 
also  because  as  a  new  agency  charged 
with  such  an  impcHlant  mission.  I  felt 
that  LEAA  could  not  afford  to  be  beset 
by  the  problems  and  logjam^  which  In 
part  were  the  cause  of  Mr.  Rogovln's 
departiore.  Fortunately,  Mr.  Rogovln's 
has  remained  in  the  criminal  Justice  field 
as  president  of  the  Police  Foundation  in 
Washington,  D.C.  and  the  Congress  has 
responded  to  the  infirmities  in  LEAA's 
structure  by  modifying  the  "troika"  and 
giving  the  Administrator  "ah  administra- 
tive powers." 

Incredibily,  however,  8  months  have 
elapsed  since  Mr.  Rogovln's  resigna- 
tion without  the  appointment  of  a  re- 
placement for  the  position  of  Administra- 
tor of  LEAA  For  almost  an  equal  length 
of  time  the  position  of  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement 
and  Criminal  Justice  has  gone  unfilled 
since  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Henry  Ruth, 
another  highly  respected  exponent  of  an 
enlightened  approach  to  criminal  Justice 
problems. 

In  the  interim,  among  other  develop- 
ments. Congress  has  Increased  the  au- 
thorized fxmdUw  level  of  LEAA  for  fiscal 
year  1973  to  an  amount  27  times  larger 
than  the  budget  of  LEAA  in  fiscal  year 
1969 — $1.75  billion  in  fiscal  year  1973  as 
compared  with  $63  million  in  fiscal  year 
1969 — the  law  enforcement  plans  of  55 
State  planning  agencies,  upon  which 
block  grants  are  made,  were  received  by 
LEAA;  millions  of  dollars  In  block,  dis- 
cretionary, and  reeearch  grants  and  con- 
tracts were  Issued;  and  the  employment 
rolls  within  the  leaderless  agency  con- 
tinue to  grow.  What  the  lack  of  an  Ad- 
ministrator does  to  the  standing  and 
esteem  of  LEAA  in  the  eyes  of  the  gen- 
eral public  and  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  carmot  be  readily  cal- 
culated. 

What  is  clear,  however,  is  that  the  con- 
tinued absence  of  direction  for  LEAA  can 
only  lead  to  a  further  erosion  of  morale 
within  the  agency,  a  fostering  of  a  poor 
example  to  State  plaiming  agencies,  and 
a  lack  of  national  policy  g\iidellnes.  This 
is  especially  evident  in  LEAA's  audit  di- 
vision where  a  woefxilly  undermanned 
staff  Is  attempting  to  supervise  the  ex- 
penditure of  millions  of  dollars  on  liter- 
ally hundreds  of  projects  in  every  State 
of  the  Union. 

The  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Government 
Operations  Committee,  in  the  exercise  of 
its  oversight  respOTisibilltles,  Intend  to 
maintain  a  very  clote  supervision  of  the 
operations  of  LEAA.  As  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee  I  can  state  that  the  staff 
of  LEAA  has  been  extremely  cooperative 
and  helpful  to  the  subcommittee  in  its 
work.  Almost  without  exception  I  have 
found  LEAA's  personnel  to  be  highly 
motivated,  dedicated,  and  industrious. 
But  as  with  any  good  army  they  need 
an  able  general.  The  Nation's  crime  prob- 
lem demands  effective  leadership  by 
LEAA.  I  urge  the  President  to  fill  the 
position  of  Administrator  of  LEAA  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  certain 
days  will  always  remain  vivid  In  the 
memories  of  those  who  lived  through 
them.  For  years  afterward  they  will  be 
able  to  recall  the  details  of  what  tran- 
spired on  the  national  scene,  along  with 
what  happened  to  them  personally  on 
the  same  day. 

Such  a  day  was  November  22,  1963. 
when  John  P.  Kennedy,  the  President  at 
the  United  States,  was  assassinated  by  a 
Marxist.  How  well  we  all  recall  the  trag- 
edy of  that  day.  as  we  sat  before  our 
television  sets  and  watched  the  news 
unfold. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  coincidence  that 
in  1973,  2  years  from  now.  the  anniver- 
sary of  John  P.  Kennedy's  death  will 
coincide  with  Thanksgiving,  the  day  on 
which  we  express  our  gratitude  to  the 
Almighty  for  the  blessings  we  have  re- 
ceived during  the  previous  year.  The  law 
provides  that  "The  fourth  Thursday  of 
November  in  each  year  after  the  year 
1941  shall  be  known  as  Thanksgiving 
Day." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today  introduced 
a  bill  which,  if  enacted  Into  law.  would 
provide  that  'The  last  Thursday  of 
November  in  each  year  after  the  year 
1972  shall  be  known  as  Thanksgiving 
Day."  Under  the  terms  of  my  bill. 
Thanksgiving  Day  could  never  be  earlier 
than  November  24.  thus  avoiding  the 
possibility  of  a  conflict  with  the  anniver- 
sary of  John  F.  Kennedy's  death. 


THANKSOIVINO  DAY 

(Mr.  COLLIER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


U.S.  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  MAR- 
SHALS CITIZEN  POWER  AGAINST 
CRIME 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr  FASCELL  Mr.  Speaker,  the  record 
of  the  91st  Congress  in  the  area  of  crimi- 
nal justice  legislation  stands  unequaled. 
The  Congress  took  giant  steps  toward 
solution  of  some  of  the  most  complex 
crime  problems  facing  us  today.  While 
there  are  some  unfinished  legislative 
tasks,  notably  with  regard  to  the  Wager- 
ing Tax  amendments,  we  can  look  with 
pride  at  the  enactments  of  the  previous 
Congress.  Three  stand  out  as  milestones: 

Organized  Crime  Control  Act  of  1970, 
Public  Law  91-452:  As  the  most  compre- 
hensive legislative  attack  ever  made  on 
organized  cnme  this  act,  among  its 
twelve  titles,  provides  sorely  needed  evi- 
dence-gathering tools  against  organized 
crime,  attacks  the  growing  rate  of  infil- 
tration of  legitimate  business  by  or- 
ganized crime,  and  tackles  the  primary 
source  of  revenue  of  organized  crime — 
illegal  gambling. 

Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  of  1970.  Public  Law 
91-613:  This  act  attacks  the  Nation's 
drug  problem  on  three  basic  fronts — en- 
forcement, education,  and  rehabilitation. 
It  provides  promise  that  the  deadly  dep- 
redation of  our  human  resoiu"ces  by 
drugs  will  also  be  stemmed  and  reversed. 

Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act  of  1970, 
Public  Law  91-644:  As  a  series  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  this  act  sharply 


Increases  the  funding  level  of  the  Uiw 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
which  in  turn  increases  Federal  law  en- 
forcement assistance  to  State  and  local 
governments.  It  also  focuses  attention  on 
the  Nation's  correctional  Institutions  and 
places  a  higher  premium  on  training,  ed- 
ucation, and  research.  Specifically,  the 
act  places  emphasis  on  training  in  the 
organized  crime  area  by  authorizing 
LEAA  "to  establish  and  support  a  train- 
ing program  for  prosecuting  attorneys 
from  State  and  local  o£9ces  engaged  in 
the  prosecution  of  organized  crime." 

While  this  legislation  Improves  our 
chances  of  reversing  the  rise  in  crime  and 
eliminating  fear  that  crime  and  Its  con- 
sequences briiig,  ultimate  success  can 
only  be  achieved  by  an  active  partnership 
of  Government  and  the  private  sector. 
Indicative  of  this  is  the  active  and  ef- 
fective role  which  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  played  in  urging  the  enact- 
ment of  the  above  acts. 

In  the  past  few  years  the  national 
chamber  has  provided  exceedingly  effec- 
tive leadership  in  galvanizing  public  sup- 
port for  governmental  efforts  against 
crime  and  educating  the  public  on  the 
manifestations  of  crime  and  Its  causes. 
Its  excellent  "Deskbook  on  Organized 
Crime,"  published  in  1969.  stands  as  one 
of  the  best  layman's  reference  works  in 
that  field.  On  a  number  of  recent  occa- 
sions the  chamber  has  devoted  Its  radio 
and  television  programs  to  discussion  of 
the  citizens'  role  in  the  crime  fight. 

Recently,  the  national  chamber  pub- 
lished another  reference  work  on  crime, 
equal  in  impact  and  quality  to  the  desk- 
book.  Titled  "Marshaling  Citizen  Power 
Against  Crime,"  the  booklet  is  an  excel- 
lent overview  of  the  problems  confront- 
ing police,  the  courts,  and  the  corrections 
system.  It  should  be  required  reading  for 
all  seeking  solutions  to  these  problems. 

Following  are  the  problem  identifica- 
tion checklists  regarding  those  three 
areas  of  law  enforcement  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  new  chamber  booklet,  "Mar- 
shaling (Citizen  Power  Against  Crime,"  by 
the  U3.  Chamber  of  Commerce: 
Problem    Ioentttication    Checklists 

TRK   POUCK — P«OBI,KM  iUKN TiriCATIOW 
CHSCKUffr 

Administration  and  operation 
A.   Organization,   Management,   and  Policies 

1.  Have  official  pollclee  pertaining  to  all 
areas  of  police  responalbllUy  been  adopted 
and  documented? 

2.  Have  procedurea  for  Implementing  po- 
Uoe  ix>Ucles  been  documented  and  made 
available  to  those  req>on8lbie  for  carrying 
them  out? 

3.  la  the  Job  structure  of  the  department 
differentiated  so  that  there  are  appropriate 
entry  levels  for  thoee  with  different  back- 
grounds and  educational  attainment? 

4.  Are  there  so  many  specialties  with  inde- 
pendent command  structures  that  there  Is 
difficulty  In  bringing  the  full  resources  of 
the  department  to  bear  on  a  problem? 

6.  Do  personnel  assume  responsibility  com- 
mensurate with  their  rank? 

0.  la  the  number  of  command  personnel 
excessive? 

7.  Is  the  span  of  control  too  broad? 

8.  Is  authority  oommensiirate  with  respon- 
sibility? 

0.  Are  there  too  many  precincts? 

10.  When  a  Juvenile  Is  apprehended  by  an 
officer,  what  are  the  subsequent  steps  In  the 
process?  Detention?  Release  In  care  of  par- 
ents? Arrested?  Served  with  summons?  Be- 
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(irred  to  juvenile  oourt?  Raferred  to  a  oom- 

Bunlty  agency? 

11.  Is  report  preparation  by  field  personnel 
ftreamllned?  Are  records  centralized  or  are 
tbey  fragmented  among  the  precincts? 

13.  Is  there  an  organization  chart  of  the 
department?  Does  It  correspond  to  the  way 
tlu  department  acttialiy  operates? 

13.  Are  responsibilities  and  their  assign- 
ment clearcut? 

14.  Would  the  depeutment  benefit  from  a 
legal  advisor? 

15.  What  Is  the  policy  govw^ilng  use  of 
firearms? 

18.  What  management  or  administrative 
ikllls  does  the  dep>artment  most  need? 

17.  Is  the  chief  given  sufficient  decision- 
making latitude? 

B.  Coordination  and  Consolidation  of  Services 
and  Facilities 

1.  What  pooling  or  coordination  of  poUee 
neources  exists  within  the  region? 

a.  Could  record  keeping,  recruitment,  pur- 
elMsUig.  detention  facilities,  criminal  in- 
telligence be  consolidated  or  better  ooordl- 
aated  among  the  departments  In  the  area? 

3.  Can  Intercommunity  cooperation  result 
m  a  thared-by-all  criminal  laboratory,  train- 
ing faotUty,  more  efficient  communication 
network? 

4.  What  Is  the  relationship  of  municipal  to 
county  and  state  police?  Are  there  confilots, 
duplications? 

6.  Is  there  a  reglonwlde  computer-b&sed 
police  information  network  the  d^>artment 
sboald  pltig  Into?  Should  the  department 
svall  Itself  of  the  FBI's  computerized  Na- 
tlooal  Crime  Information  Center,  which  sup- 
plies Information  on  wanted  persons,  stolen 
vehicles,  and  stolen  property? 

C.  Crime  Prevention  and  Control 

1.  Is  adequate  credit  given  to  the  crime 
prevention  efforts  of  patrolmen? 

2.  Are  patrolmen  responsible  for  all  aspects 
of  law  enfosxsement — from  traffic  to  vice? 

3.  Is  the  number  of  men  assigned  to  a 
shift  In  proportion  to  the  amount  of  crime 
tod  calls  for  service  that  can  be  expected  to 
occur  during  the  ablft? 

4.  Of  all  reported  crimes,  how  many  are 
cleared  by  arrests  or  summons?  How  can  the 
clearance  rate  be  improved? 

5.  Are  there  contingency  plans  for  emw- 
gencies.  such  as  rtots,  natural  disasters,  etc.? 

8.  Has  the  matter  of  cn-ganized  crime  been 
Inveertlgated  in  depth? 

7.  To  what  extent  would  faster  response 
Ume  deter  crime  or  lncre«ise  arrests? 

8.  How  might  the  department  participate 
in  community  planning  regarding  crime  pre- 
vention measures,  security  codes,  etc.? 

D.  Oorruptlon 

1.  Should  the  department  have  an  Internal 
Investigation  unit  to  probe  breaches  of  police 
integrity  and  to  determine  the  validity  of 
civilian  complaints? 

a.  Are  ethical  standards  enforced  to  mini- 
mize corruption? 

8.  Are  citizens  pressured  into  purchasing 
Christmas  club  or  pHSllceman's  ball  tickets? 

4.  Do  buBlneesmen  offer  free  meals  or  other 
goods  and  services  to  police  in  return  for  re- 
lazed  enforcement  of  certain  laws  such  as 
double  parkipg? 

B.  Community  Relations 

1.  In  what  way  does  the  department  be- 
lieve citizen  involvement  can  be  most  help- 
ful? 

2.  Is  there  a  police-community  relations 
program?  In  addition  to  a  special  unit  for 
tills  purpose,  are  all  personnel  aware  of  their 
role? 

8.  Is  police-community  relations  nothing 
more  than  superficial  public  relations? 

4.  Do  segments  of  the  community  exhibit 
MUmoslty  toward  police? 

5.  Are  the  rights  of  citizens  respected  he- 
tore,  during,  and  after  arrest? 


e.  Are  certain  activities  of  patrolmen  ad- 
versely affecting  what  should  be  the  neutral 
political  image  of  police? 

7.  Are  Juvenllee  Included  within  the  scope 
of  the  community-relations  program? 

8.  What  is  the  policy  for  processing  a  civil- 
ian complaint? 

F.  Research  and  Statistics 
1.  Are  sufficient  data  available  to  Indicate 
now  patrol  officers  should  be  distributed  ac- 
cording to  the  actual  need  for  their  presence? 
3.  Are  criminal  statistics  maintained  and 
analyzed? 

3.  Are  all  crimes  that  are  reptorted  to  po- 
lice reflected  in  official  statistics? 

4.  What  type  of  crime  Is  considered  most 
serious  in  the  city? 

5.  Are  statistics  available  regarding  types 
of  offenses,  their  volume,  their  place  and 
time  of  occurrence,  the  victim  and  offender 
(youths,  adult,  man,  woman),  the  motive? 

O.   Personnel  Utilization  and   Performance 

1.  Is  civilian  manpower  used  whenever 
feasible? 

2.  Are  police  utilized  for  trivial  duties? 

3.  Is  the  force  up  to  authorized  strength? 

4.  How  m&ay  more  men  are  needed?  Why? 
How  would  they  be  iised? 

6.  How  many  men  ride  In  a  pateol  car? 
Are  foot  patrolmen  assigned  singly  or  In 
I>alrs  to  a  given  beat? 

6.  Do  officers  use  police  cars  while  off  duty? 

7.  Should  foot  patrol  receive  more  em- 
phasis, given  its  community-relations  and 
criminal  Intelligence  advantages  over  motor 
patrol? 

8.  Has  the  state  developed  minimum  stand- 
ards for  police  performance? 

9.  Do  patrol  cars  operate  through  the 
night? 

Manpower  and  management 

A.  Recruitment 

1.  Are  recruitment  standards  sufficiently 
and  realistic? 

2.  Has  an  effort  been  made  to  recruit  col- 
lege graduates?  High  school  graduates? 
Ghetto  dwellers? 

3.  Can  a  qualified  patrolman  or  detective 
from  another  city  be  hired  by  the  depart- 
ment? 

B.  Training 

1.  Is  adequate  training  given  to  recruits? 

2.  Are  there  periodic  sessions  of  In-servlce 
training? 

3.  Are  educational  Improvement  and  train- 
ing given  appropriate  emphasis  by  promotion 
policy? 

4.  Are  there  officers  specially  trained  to 
handle  Juvenile  problems? 

C.  Salaries  and  Promotloa 

1.  Are  salaries  competitive? 

2.  Are  salaries  tied  to  those  of  other  mu- 
nicipal agencies? 

Equipment  and  facilities 
A.  Equipment 

1.  Are  more  patrol  oars  or  scooters  re- 
quired? 

2.  Is  communication  equlpmMit  badly 
needed?  Other  types  of  equipment? 

General 

1.  What  does  the  department  consider  as 
Its  biggest  problem? 

2.  Is  high  personnel  turnover  a  problem? 

3.  Does  the  department  need  citizen  sup- 
port for  its  proposed  budget? 

4.  What  court-related  problems  are  faced 
by  police?  What  corrections  problems? 

5.  What  offenses  do  police  officials  con- 
sider in  need  of  "decriminalization"? 

e.  What  new  legislation  wotUd  asstst  po- 
lice? 

7.  What  seeips  to  be  the  major  complalnta 
of  patrolmen?  Of  administrative  personnel? 
Of  command  officers? 


TH»  COUBTS — PXOBIXM  IDKNTIVlCATIOlf 
CHXCKUST 

A.  Case  backlog  and  delay 

1.  What  Is  the  case  backlog  In  the  lower 
criminal  courts?  In   the  felony  courts? 

2.  How  long  is  the  delay  between  arrest  and 
sentencing?  Between  arrest  and  trial? 

3.  How  long  must  police  wait  in  court  be- 
fore testifying? 

4.  To  what  extent  are  continuances  g^ranted 
and  for  what  reasons? 

5.  Do  poor  case-scheduling  procedures  con- 
tribute to  delay? 

6.  How  closely  does  the  Judicial  process 
conform  to  the  model  timetable  for  felony 
cases  developed  by  the  President's  Commis- 
sion? 

7.  How  many  alleged  offenders  are  in  pre- 
trial detention  facilities? 

8.  On  the  average,  how  long  are  defendants 
confined  while  awaiting  trial? 

9.  To  what  extent  are  courts  dealing  with 
cases-  that  could  be  better  handled  outside 
the  criminal  Just'.ce  system? 

B.  Sentences  ami  dirmiasal  or  reduction  of 
charges 

1.  To  what  extent  are  charges  dismissed  or 
reduced?  Why? 

2.  What  percentage  of  cases  are  disposed 
of  through  a  plea  of  guilty?  How  many  of 
those  pleas  are  negotiated? 

3.  What  are  the  most  common  aentencee 
for  a  given  offense? 

4.  To  what  extent  are  sentences  of  im- 
prisonment avoided  because  of  substandard 
correctional  facilities? 

6.  Are  legislature-mandated  sentences 
consdstent  with  one  another — are  sentences 
relating  to  serious  crimes  less  severe  than 
those  pertaining  to  less  serious  offenses? 

6.  Are  there  sentencing  disparities  among 
Judges? 

7.  Are  Judges  Informed  about  sentence  al- 
ternatives? Do  they  receive  presentence  re- 
ports? 

8.  Is  appropriate  use  made  of  probation? 

9.  What  is  the  relationship  between  the 
economic  and  ethnic  status  of  defendants 
charged  with  similar  offenses  and  their 
sentences? 

C.  The  prosecutor  and  defense  counsel 

1.  Is  the  prosecutor's  position  a  full-time 
Jc*  or  is  he  permitted  to  work  on  the  side? 

2.  Are  salary  and  other  working  conditions 
adequate  to  attract  high  caliber  individuals 
to  seek  the  office  of  prosecutor? 

3.  Does  the  prosecutor  have  enough  assist- 
ants in  relation  to  the  workload? 

4.  Does  the  prosecutor  attend  prosecutor 
training  institutes? 

6.  How  efficient  Is  the  system  in  the  pro- 
vision of  legal  services  to  the  poor?  Is  it  over- 
looked,  understaffed? 

6.  To  what  extent  does  the  local  bar  dis- 
cipline   unscrupulous   counsel? 

7.  What  method  Is  tised  to  provide  defense 
service  to  the  poor — assign  counsel,  public 
defender,  combination? 

8.  What  Is  the  provision  of  the  defense 
services — donations,  taxes,  both?  How  much 
does  this  cost?  Are  more  funds  required? 

D.  Court  organization,  management  and 
procedures 

1.  Does  the  court  have  a  court  administra- 
tor? To  what  degree  are  Judges  involved  In 
day-to-day  administrative  matters? 

2.  Is  there  a  multiplicity  of  trial  courts 
without  coherent  and  centralized  manage- 
ment? 

3.  Is  each  Judge  accountable  to  someone 
for  his  performance  and  conduct? 

4.  How  could  the  criminal  courts  In  the 
state  benefit  from  unification? 

5.  Is  there  a  Justice-of-the-peace  system? 

6.  Is  probation  administered  by  the  cotirts, 
by  corrections,  or  by  both? 

7.  How  long  are  Judicial  vacations?  Are  they 
staggered? 
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8.  How  effectively  does  the  court  coordinate 
the  appearances  of  all  parties  to  a  case? 

9.  Has  Judicial  Independence  been  extended 
to  matters  ol  administration,  with  the  result 
that  each  Judge  Is  his  own  boss? 

10.  Are  Ones  collected  within  reasonable 
periods? 

11.  Are  calendar  calls  staggered? 

12.  Are  the  most  serious  cases  adjudicated 
flrat? 

13.  Are  court  procedures  about  to  be  com- 
puterized without  prior  analysis  of  the  worth 
or  effectiveness  of  those  procedures? 

14.  Is  there  a  mechanism  assuring  equalized 
caseloads? 

15.  Are  omnibus  motions  and  pretrial  dis- 
covery part  of  criminal  court  procedure? 

18.  Are  the  ABA  standards  relating  to  crim- 
inal appeals  and  poet-convlctlona  remedies 
being  serlouily  studied  by  the  court? 

17.  What  are  the  most  Important  manage- 
ment or  administrative  deficiencies? 

18.  Is  there  a  plan  available  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice  under  emergency 
conditions? 

19.  To  what  extent  do  police  and  correc- 
tions create  problems  for  the  court? 

30.  Are  there  now  enough  Judges,  facilities, 
and  support  personnel  to  handle  the  current 
workload  if  management  and  administrative 
techniques  were  upgraded? 

£.  Personnel  selection,  utilization,  and 
performance 

1.  What  are  the  dally  hours  of  Judges? 

2.  How  are  Judges  selected  for  appoint- 
ment? How  is  their  performance  reviewed? 

3.  Is  there  a  practical  procedure  by  which 
Judges  can  be  removed  from  the  bench? 

4.  Are  Judicial  vacancies  filled  quickly? 

5.  To  what  extent  Is  the  Judicial  process 
Buffering  from  failure  of  personnel  on  the 
one  hand  and  from  failures  of  procedure  and 
policy  on  the  other? 

0.  Are  law  school  students  being  appro- 
priately utilized? 

7.  On  what  basis  are  applicants  selected 
to  fill  court  vacancies? 

8.  What  are  the  minimum  qualifications  for 
Judges  and  prosecutors? 

9.  Are  there  training  opportunities  for 
Judges  and  proeecutors — both  before  and 
after  election  or  appointment? 

10.  Do  court  personnel  receive  adequate 
training? 

11.  What  do  court  personnel  consider  as 
their  most  Important  problem? 

12.  In  what  ways  do  court  personnel  feel 
that  citizen  Involvement  can  be  most  bene- 
ficial? 

F.  Facilities  and  equipment 

1.  Have  court  facilities  and  procedures 
kept  pace  with  factors  affecting  the  court's 
workload,  such  as  Increased  police  effective- 
ness, rising  population,  new  laws,  etc.? 

3.  Are  treatment  of  and  facilities  for  Jur- 
an  and  wttneeseB  adequate? 

3.  Are  court  faclUtles  conducive  to  Justice? 

4.  What  can  businessmen  do  to  help  alle- 
viate the  lack  of  court  faculties? 

5.  What  correctional  facilities  are  available 
to  the  lower  courts?  To  the  felony  courts? 

6.  Are  adequate  statistics  maintained  by 
the  court  to  facilitate  problem  Identification 
and  solution? 

G.  Juvenile  Court 

1.  Is  there  a  Juvenile  court  system?  How 
well  qualified  are  the  Judges? 

a.  Are  youths  subject  to  formal  Juvenile 
court  action  for  offenses  that  would  not 
be  considered  criminal  for  adults? 

3.  Are  Juvenile  court  Judges  exclusively 
or  excessively  preoccupied  with  rehabilita- 
tion, with  too  little  concern  about  public 
protection? 

4.  Is  there  adequate  due  process  in  the 
Juvenile  court? 

H.  Bail 

1.  Is  ball  applied  too  stringently  or  ex- 
tensively? 


3.  What  Is  the  quality  of  bondsmen? 

3.  Have  alternatives  to  ball  been  explored? 

4.  Is  ball  really  a  cloak  with  which  to  cover 
preventive  detention  instead  of  dealing  with 
the  latter  on  its  merits? 

5.  To  what  extent  are  dangerous  offenders 
released  on  ball  and  those  charged  with  lesser 
offenses  detained  because  they  could  not  raise 
sufficient  money? 

8.  Are  "credit  bonds"  outlawed? 

7.  Is  the  number  of  bonds  that  a  bonds- 
man Is  permitted  to  supply  related  to  the 
assets  backing  up  the  bonds? 

8.  Do  bondsmen  pay  forfeitures  promptly? 

COERECTIONS — PROBUCM    mCNTIFICATION 
CaSCXLIST 

A.  Correctional    facilities,    their    utilizatUm 

and  effectiveness 

1.  Is  there  an  adequate  range  of  correctional 
facilities  or  services  to  which  offenders  may  be 
sentenced? 

3.  Are  correctional  alternatives  studies  from 
a  cost /benefit  standfxjlnt? 

3.  How  many  of  those  now  In  maximum 
security  Institutions  really  need  that  type  of 
confinement? 

4.  Are  statistically  valid  evaluations  made 
of  the  effectiveness  of  various  correctional 
methods,  and  are  the  criteria  realistic  In 
terms  of  public  expectations? 

5.  What  are  the  conditions  In  correctional 
Institutions,  particularly  In  short-term  facil- 
ities? What  about  sanitation,  the  rights  of 
prisoners,  overcrowding,  appropriate  segre- 
gation of  types  of  offenders,  etc? 

8.  What  correctional  options  are  available 
for  misdemeanants,  who  represent  96.5  per- 
cent of  those  arraigned  for  nontrafflc  offenses? 
Particularly,  are  probation  services  avail- 
able, and  if  so.  are  they  sufficient  to  meet 
caseload  problems  and  levels? 

7.  Do  correctional  facilities  and  services 
plan  to  avail  themselves  of  the  accreditation 
procedure  of  the  American  Correctional  Asso- 
ciation? 

8.  What  Is  the  recidivist  rate  of  those  re- 
leased from  each  correctional  facility  In  the 
region?  How  does  each  facility  define  recidi- 
vism? Are  there  built-in  "success"  factors 
which  compromise  the  validity  of  the  data? 

9.  Have  referral  and  commitment  practices 
been  thoroughly  evaluated  to  minimize  the 
use  of  detention  and  confinement? 

10.  Do  the  physical  facilities  make  adequate 
provision  for  correctional  programs,  and  If 
not.  are  plans  under  way  to  modify  or  re- 
place theih? 

B.  Organization,   management,  and   policies 
1.  Is  the  goal  of  these  facilities  and  services 

rehabilitation   and   reintegration   as   well   as 
public  protection? 

3.  Is  the  correctional  s3rBtem  unreasonably 
fragmented?  Is  there  a  need  for  better  pooling 
or  coordination  of  services,  facilities,  and 
management? 

3.  Are  correctional  methodjs  tailored  to  the 
offender?  If  he  Is  without  a  skill,  is  he  trained 
until  he  develops  one?  If  he  Is  undereducated, 
are  educational  programs  available?  If  he  Is 
an  alcoholic  or  Is  mentally  retarded,  are  ap- 
propriate medical  and  social  services  avail- 
able? 

4.  What  managerial  or  administrative  skills 
do  correctional  administrators  require  the 
most?  Do  the  correctional  administrators 
really  have  the  capacity  for  leadership  and 
Innovation? 

6.  Are  administrators  taking  appropriate 
note  of  the  union  movement  among  cor- 
rectional employees? 

6.  Are  administrators  making  provision  for 
the  use  of  female  employees,  minority  group 
members,  ex -offenders  and  paraprofesslonals? 

7.  Is  there  statewide  coordination  of  cor- 
rections? 

8.  Are  the  administrators  taking  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  many  different  Federal  fund- 
ing and  technical  assistance  programs  which 
are  now  being  made  available  through  sev- 
eral Departments  of  the  government? 


9.  Are  the  administrators  familiar  with 
the  contents  and  recommendations  of  the 
many  studies  and  surveys  in  corrections  that 
have  been  made  in  recent  years — among 
others,  the  President's  Commission  Report 
on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Justice,  the  President's  policy  directive  on 
corrections  dated  November  13.  1969,  the  re- 
port "A  Time  To  Act"  of  the  Jomt  Commis- 
sion on  Correctional  Manpower  and  Train- 
Ing,  and  the  1970  report  of  the  White  House 
Task  Force  on  Prisoner  RehabUltatlon. 

10.  Do  the  administrators  have  the  Infor- 
mation resources  and  systems  which  enable 
them  to  make  Intelligent  decisions  and  do 
Intelligent  planning? 

C.  Overcrowding  and  other  penal  conditions 

1.  To  what  extent  Is  corrections  overbur- 
dened with  those  awaiting  trial?  Are  they 
separated  from  prisoners  serving  their  sen- 
tences? Are  Juveniles  separated  from  adults? 

2.  Is  there  an  excessive  use  of  sentences  to 
confinement? 

3.  How  does  the  average  Inmate  population 
of  correctional  Institutions  compare  with  the 
capacity  for  which  they  were  originally  de- 
signed? 

4.  Do  the  cells  hold  In  excess  of  the  num- 
ber of  prisoners  for  which  they  were  de- 
signed? 

6.  Have  any  riots  or  disturbances  occurred 
during  the  last  three  years  of  each  facility? 

6.  Do  the  facilities  have  emergency  fire  and 
disorders  prevention  and  control  plans? 

7.  Is  there  sufficient  provision  made,  both 
In  physical  provisions  and  by  regulation, 
for  family  visiting? 

8.  Are  custodial  provisions,  both  physical 
and  by  practice,  overly  stringent?  Or  insulB- 
clently  secure? 

9.  Are  the  physical  conditions  of  the  Ta- 
cllltles,  and  associated  practices,  so  bad  that 
as  In  several  other  localities  an  Inmate  law- 
suit may  be  successful  In  obtaining  a  court 
Judgment  that  they  represent  cruel  and  tm- 
usual  punishment  prohibited  by  the  Consti- 
tution? 

10.  Are  the  rights  of  prisoners,  as  reflected 
m  many  recent  court  decisions,  fully  ob- 
served? 

D.  Probation  and  parole 

1.  Does  the  state,  or  the  county,  or  the 
locality  even  have  a  probation  system? 

2.  Where  probation  and  parole  do  exist,  do 
they  have  sufficient  manpower  and  resources 
to  provide  any  really  meaningful  rehabilita- 
tive treatment? 

3.  Are  the  type  and  extent  of  supervision 
geared  to  the  Individual  needs  of  probation- 
ers and  parolees? 

4.  Do  the  Judges  make  adequate  and  In- 
telligent use  of  probation,  and  do  the  parole 
boards  use  realistic  criteria  In  making  deci- 
sions for  the  release  of  prisoners? 

6.  Are  parole  and  probation  revocations 
arbitrary? 

6.  Are  parolees  and  probatlonees  informed 
m  writing  of  conditions  to  which  they  must 
adhere? 

7.  Are  probation  and  parole  offices  aware  of 
the  community  resources  available  to  the 
treatment  of  their  clients,  and  do  they  make 
sufficient  use  of  these? 

8.  Do  the  probation  and  parole  officers  have 
access  to  funds  Tor  the  purchase  of  services — 
educational,  training,  employment  place- 
ment, guidance,  medical  and  psychological, 
etc.— for  their  clients? 

9.  Do  the  probation  and  parole  officers  real- 
ly supervise  their  clients,  or  do  they  depend 
on  a  monthly  checklist  or  letter? 

10.  Would  an  Increased  use  of  probation 
and  parole,  consistent  with  the  public  safety, 
reduce  or  eliminate  the  need  for  further  In- 
stitutional construction? 

E.    Personnel    selection,    training    and    per- 
formance 
1.  To  what  extent  are  correctional  appoint- 
ments   Influenced    by    political    considera- 
tions? 
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2  Do  the  correctional  agencies  observe  na- 
tionally recognized  standards  for  the  educa- 
tion and  training  of  personnel? 

3.  Are  administrators  required  to  acquire 
management  skills? 

4.  What  Is  the  turnover  rate  among  cor- 
rections personnel? 

5  Are  personnel  pay  standards  adequate? 

6  Are  the  persoimel  encouraged  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  state  and  Federal  grant  and  loan 
programs  for  their  education? 

7.  Do  the  correctional  agencies  have  quall- 
fleJ  and  especially  trained  personnel  to  de- 
velop and  conduct  in-servlce  training  pro- 
grams? 

8  Are  the  personnel  encouraged,  and  their 
expenses  undervwltten,  to  permit  them  to 
maintain  active  associations  with  national 
sad  regional  professional  organizations? 

9.  Are  the  personnel  encouraged,  or  are 
they  actively  discouraged,  from  developing 
attitudes  receptive  to  Innovations  In  the  cor- 
rectional treatment  of  offenders? 

10.  Are  the  suggestions  of  employees  for 
the  Improvement  of  programs  and  policies 
given  full  consideration  and  recognition? 

F.    Community-based   correctioTis 

1.  Are  the  many  potentially  supportive 
medical,  guidance,  educational,  employment, 
and  other  resources  of  the  community  suffi- 
ciently developed  and  coordinated  with  the 
correctional  process? 

2.  Is  the  public  uninformed  or  misinformed 
about  the  promise  of  community-based  cor- 
rections— In  terms  of  costs  and  benefits? 

3.  Has  sufficient  attention  been  directed 
toward  applying  community-based  correc- 
tions to  adults  as  well  as  to  youths? 

4.  Are  there  really  any  community-based 
programs — work  release,  halfway  houses, 
group  homes,  court  diversion  projects,  man- 
power programs,  etc.? 

5.  Are  any  reasonable  standards  observed 
In  the  operation  of  community-based  pro- 
grams, or  are  they  really  much  better  than 
the  Jails  and  Institutions  for  which  they  are 
used  to  substitute? 

6.  Are  the  community-based  programs 
equipped  with  sufficient  supportive  services — 
service  purchase  funds,  counseling,  training, 
etc.? 

7.  Have  the  correctional  administrators 
applied  for  grants  from  any  of  the  many 
Federal  funding  sotircefl  for  various  types  of 
community-based  programs? 

8.  Is  there  realistic  follow-up  and  evalua- 
tion of  commtinlty-based  programs  to  ascer- 
tain If  they  are  really  more  effective  In  the 
rehabilitation  of  offenders? 

9.  Do  the  police,  prosecutors,  and  courts 
actively  support  the  development  of  com- 
munity-based programs? 

10.  Is  the  selection  of  offenders  for  place- 
ment In  community-based  programs  too 
stringent  and  Intended  only  to  make  them 
look  good,  or  Is  selection  primarily  In  terms 
of  offenders  needing  this  type  of  program, 
consistent  with  the  public  safety? 

O.  Recruitment  and  salaries 

1.  How  many  more  correctional  personnel 
are  needed — and  for  what  Jobs? 

2.  Is  there  an  excessive  number  of  security 
personnel  In  comparison  to  so-called  treat- 
ment personnel? 

3.  Are  ex-offenders  and  paraprofesslonals 
hired  as  full-time  correctional  employees? 

4.  Are  salary  levels  and  working  conditions 
sufficiently  high  to  attract  fuUy  qualified 
personnel? 

5.  Are  recruitment  requirements  too  arbi- 
trary? Could  recruitment  practices  be 
strengthened? 

6.  Is  lateral  entry  permitted  Into  the 
system? 

7.  Are  new  personnel  who  demonstrate 
their  unfitness  for  correctional  work  weeded 
out? 

8.  Do  promotion  policies  reflect  records  of 
performance  or  political  or  other  coaialdera- 
tlons? 


9.  Are  employees  occasionally  exchanged 
on  a  temporary  basis  with  other  correcUonal 
systems? 

10.  To  what  extent  do  the  personnel  stan- 
dards reflect  the  recommendations  of  the 
Joint  Commission  on  Correctional  Man- 
power and  Training? 

H.  General 

1.  In  the  opinion  of  correctional  officials, 
what  are  the  most  important  problems  they 
lace? 

2.  How  might  citizen  involvement  best 
help  them,  and  do  they  encourage  citizen 
Involvement? 

3.  Are  correctional  problems  created  or  in- 
tensified by  the  police  and  courts  to  any 
extent? 

4.  What  are  the  budgetary  needs  of  cor- 
rectional facilities  and  services,  and  Is  any- 
thing being  done  to  meet  them? 

5.  What  legislation  is  required  to  help 
bring  about  a  more  effective  correctional 
system? 

6.  What  Is  being  done  to  avoid  an  excessive 
dependence  upon  and  use  of  institutions? 

7.  Are  there  efforts  being  made  to  treat 
certain  types  of  Inmates — alcoholics,  addicts, 
social  misfits,  etc. — outside  the  correctional 
system? 

8.  Is  the  power  structure  of  the  community 
aware  of  the  problems  of  corrections,  and  are 
these  problems  being  given  sufficient 
priority? 

9.  Are  the  respective  Jurisdictions  receptive 
to  pooUng  facilities  and  programs  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  offenders  where  geo- 
graphically feasible? 

10.  Are  outside  experts  sought  where 
necessary  in  developing  solutions  to  correc- 
tional problems? 

/.  The  ex-offender  and  jobs 
1.  Are  employers  willing  to  hire  ex-offend- 
ers for  meaningful  Jobs? 

3.  Is  there  an  effective  liaison  between  cor- 
rectional Institutions  and  potential  em- 
ployers of  ex-offenders. 

3.  Are  Institutional  training  programs 
geared  to  the  actual  employment  require- 
ments and  skills  needed  by  the  community? 

4.  Do  the  institutions  have  work-release 
programs,  permitting  the  community  em- 
ployment of  prisoners  during  the  latter  part 
of  their  terms? 

5.  Do  the  institutions  take  advantage  of 
the  manpower  training  program  grants  of- 
fered by   the  Department  of  Labor? 

6.  Are  supporting  services  offered  to  ex- 
offenders  when  they  return  to  communities 
and  begin  employment? 

7.  Do  the  state  laws  or  municipal  ordi- 
nances have  to  be  changed  to  permit  the 
licensing  of  ex-(MIenders  for  certain  occupa- 
tions, as  for  example  barbertng? 

8.  Are  the  conectlonal  agencies  making 
use  of  the  bonding  program  for  ex-offenders 
administered  by  the  U.S.  Employment  Serv- 
ice? 

9.  Where  programs  for  the  employment 
placement  of  offenders  exist,  lo  they  place 
them  in  meaningful  Jobs,  or  to  occupations 
In  restaurants,  dry  cleaning  establishments, 
car  washes,  etc.,  where  they  are  unlikely  to 
remain? 

10.  Are  funds  and  resources  made  avail- 
able to  probation  departments  for  the  train- 
ing and  employment  of  their  clients  by  the 
private  sector? 

J.  Volunteers 

1.  Is  any  use  made  of  corrections  volun- 
teers? 

2.  How  many  volunteers  are  now  being  vised 
In  probation,  parole,  and  Institutions?  Are 
more  required? 

3.  Are  there  any  standards  being  obeerved 
in  the  selection,  training  and  supervision  of 
volunteers? 

4.  What  are  the  kino*  o<  services  for 
which  voltinteers  are  found  to  be  most 
useful? 


5.  Are  ex-offenders  and  minority  group 
m^nbers  Included  in  the  volunteer  rolls? 

6.  Are  the  correctional  agencies  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  several  Federal  funding 
sources  for  the  Initiation  of  volimteer  pro- 
grams? 

7.  Where  volunteer  programs  are  being 
started.  Is  outside  technical  assistance  sought 
to  make  sure  that  the  prospects  of  success 
are  enhanced? 

8.  Are  volunteers  being  used  to  substitute 
for,  or  to  supplement,  the  services  of  pro- 
fessional workers? 

9.  Are  the  volunteers  being  used  on  a  one- 
to-one  basis,  or  are  they  assigned  excessive 
numbers  of  offenders  with  which  to  work? 

10.  Are  those  volunteers  weeded  out  whose 
services  do  not  prove  productive  or  whose 
motivation  may  be  suspect? 


AIR  SAFETY 


(Mr.  MINSHALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  ejctraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  in  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  is  responsi- 
ble for  air  ssifety  throughout  the  na- 
tional airspace  system.  The  excellent 
safety  record  for  scheduled  air  carrier 
operations  is  a  good  index  of  the  fine 
job  being  done  by  the  FAA,  the  airlines, 
the  air  trafiQc  controllers  and  all  others 
involved  in  aviation  safety.  After  com- 
piling an  outstanding  record  in  1969,  the 
airlines  in  1970  had  the  safest  year  in 
the  history  of  US.  commercial  aviation. 
There  were  no  fatalities  in  scheduled 
domestic  airline  operations  and  only  two 
fatalities  in  international  operations. 
This  is  a  great  record  of  service  to  the 
American  public. 

I  also  am  pleased  to  note  that  the 
safety  record  for  general  a\iation  showed 
significant  improvement  in  1970.  The 
number  of  fatal  accidents,  dropped  from 
692  in  1968  to  621  in  1970,  and  the  num- 
ber of  fatalities  declined  from  1,399  to 
1,270  during  the  same  time  period. 

We  know  very  well  that  safety  is  not 
a  matter  of  happenstance  or  luck.  It  is 
the  result  of  dedication,  imagination, 
initiative  and  just  plain  hard  work  on 
the  psu^  of  Government  and  the  aviation 
community  to  make  the  aviation  system 
safe.  This  teamwork  between  the  public 
and  private  sectors  has  been  the  hall- 
mark of  civil  aviation  in  the  United 
States  and  certainly  one  of  the  key  rea- 
sons for  its  great  success.  This  team- 
work between  Government  and  industry 
this  past  year  was  instrumental  in  re- 
solving the  problems  associated  with  the 
introduction  of  the  Boeing  747  into  com- 
mercial service.  The  success  of  these  ef- 
forts speak  for  themselves  as  the  Boeing 
747  has  already  logged  more  than  15.5 
billion  accident-free  passenger  miles  in 
airline  operations  around  the  globe.  At 
present,  this  great  aircraft  carries  one- 
quarter  million  passengers  each  week 
and  this  figure  Is  climbing. 

Progress  also  has  been  made  in  several 
other  aviation  activities  in  1970.  Conges- 
tions and  delays  at  the  Nation's  airports 
have  been  reduced  substantially.  During 
the  last  6  months  of  1968,  there  were 
84,337  delays  of  30  minutes  or  more  in 
the  air  traffic  control  system.  In  the  same 
period  in  1969  delays  were  down  to  50,- 
721  and  in  the  last  half  of  1970  the  num- 
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ber  had  been  reduced  to  only  23^30.  That 
la  better  than  a  50  percent  reduction 
between  1970  and  1960  and  better  than 
70-p«rcent  Improvement  between  1970 
»nd  199S.  For  the  most  part,  this  prog- 
ress can  be  traced  directly  to  actions 
token  by  PAA  to  break — or  at  least  widen 
the  bottlenecks  In  the  alrport/alrwayB 
system. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  hijack- 
ings of  U.S.  aircraft  dropped  more  than 
40  percent  last  year  from  the  1969  total 
of  33,  Only  three  of  the  19  UJ3.  hijack- 
ings last  year  occurred  during  the  last 
quarter,  reflecting  the  Increase  in  ground 
and  in-flight  security  measures  under  de- 
velopment for  the  past  2  years. 

As  a  member  of  the  Transportation  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  I  have  been 
keenly  interested  In  all  aspects  of  air 
safety  and  have  consistently  led  the  flght 
for  more  budget  funds  to  expand  the 
number  of  air  trafHc  controllers,  improve 
their  working  conditions,  and  to  modern- 
ize the  air  traffic  control  system. 

It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  during 
1970  the  program  to  automate  the  air 
traffic  control  program  was  accelerated 
to  meet  increased  demands.  The  IBM 
9020  central  computer  complex,  which 
Is  the  heart  and  brains  of  the  en  route 
automation  program,  is  now  in  use  for 
flight  data  processing  at  14  of  the  20 
air  route  traflQc  control  centers  serving 
the  domestic  United  States.  Seven  of 
these  computer  installations  went  on  line 
in  1970  alone. 

The  terminal  automation  program  for 
air  traffic  control  also  is  moving  forward. 
Two  automated  radar  terminal  systems 
have  been  delivered  and  10  others  will 
provide  greater  safety  and  efficiency 
while  handling  far  more  aircraft  in  the 
future. 

In  addition  to  upgrading   the  hard- 
ware in  the  air  traffic  control  system,  the 
PAA  has  been  working  to  improve  the 
working  conditions  and  career  opportu- 
nities of  the  men  who  operate  the  ssrstem. 
In  line  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Air  Traffic  Controller  Career  Committee, 
established  by  Transportation  Secretary 
Volpe.  During  1970  another  record  was 
set  with  3,600  controller  trainees  added 
to  the  work  force,  more  than  In  any 
single  year  in  the  history  of  the  agency. 
I  am  both  a  private  pilot  and  a  frequent 
user  of  commercial  airlines  in  commut- 
ing between  Washington  and  my  district 
in  Cleveland.  My  admiration  and  grati- 
tude are  boundless  for  the  tireless  roles 
our  air  traffic  controllers  have  played  In 
bettering  the  air  safety  record.  I  am  par- 
ticularly well  acquainted  with  the  out- 
standing Jobs  they  do  in  handling  traffic 
at  both  Washington  National  and  the 
Cleveland  airports.  These  men  deserve  a 
special  accolade  for  their  high  stand- 
ards of  precision,  presence  of  mind,  and 
what  often  approaches  prescience  under 
conditions  of  great  stress.  Despite  their 
heavy  workload  the  traffic  control  cen- 
ters are  most  cooperatalve  in  giving  VPR 
advisories   when   conditions   in   today's 
congested    airways    permit.    These    ad- 
visories contribute  greatly  to  air  safety. 
I  would  be  remiss  If  I  did  not  single 
out   the  wonderful   work   done   by   the 
fHght  service  stations  who,  though  un- 
dermanned   and    underequlpped,    give 
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pilot  briefings  to  commercial  and  private 
pilots.  They  do  a  magnlflcent  Job. 

While  we  are  learning  to  expect  slg- 
niflcant  progress  in  aviation  acUvlUes 
when  it  occurs  I  do  not  feel  that  it  should 
pass  unnoticed.  I  commend  PAA  Admin- 
istrator John  Shaffer  and  his  staff,  the 
airlines,  private  pilots,  and  all  the  air 
traffic  controllers  for  their  outstanding 
record  In  aviation  safety  In  1970. 


February  2,  Id7i 


MINED  LANDS  CONSERVATION  ACT 
(Mr.  MEEDS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  MEEXe.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  town  in  my 
district  called  Issaquah  is  suffering  from 
land  dropout.  At  the  turn  of  the  century 
subsurface  coal  mining  flourished  in  the 
area.  But  now  the  old  timbers  rot  in  un- 
used shafts  and  the  surface  land  gives 
way. 

I  am  today  Introducing  a  bill  to  pre- 
vent subsidence  of  this  land— it  is  en- 
tiUed  the  "Mined  Lands  ConservaUon 
Act."  The  bill  would  provide  Federal 
money  for  up  to  75  percent  of  the  costs 
of  technical  assistance  and  filling  aban- 
doned shafts. 

Not  only  are  there  places  where  the 
land  has  fallen,  but  land  values  are  also 
down.    This   legislation    Is   designed   to 
shore  up  both  the  land  and  land  values. 
In  November  of  1967.  two  young  boys 
and  three  of  their  rescuers  were  overcome 
by  mine  gas  when  they  entered  an  open- 
ing at  the  bottom  of  a  caved-in  area  All 
five  would  have  died  had  the  Issaquah 
Pire  Department  not  recovered  and  re- 
vived them.  This  kind  of  potential  dis- 
aster is  precisely  what  we  seek  to  avoid 
with  the  Mined  Lands  Conservation  Act. 
This  legislation  is  national  in  scope.  It 
deals  not  only  with  subsurface  coal  min- 
ing, a  problem  in  my  district,  but  also 
provides  for  reclamation  of  strip  and  sur- 
face mined  areas — a  serious  problem  in 
the  East.  Additional  provisions  outline 
stiff  penalties  for  on-going  mining  op- 
erations which  violate  the  conservation 
standards  set  up  in  the  bill. 


BONNEVILLE  UNIT— CENTRAL 
UTAH  PROJECT 


(Mr.  McKAY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter  ) 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
keenly  disappointed  in  reviewing  the 
President's  budget  to  discover  that  only 
$8,199,000  new  money  had  been  re- 
quested by  the  administration  for  work 
on  the  Bonneville  unit  of  the  central 
Utah  project.  When  the  Bonneville  proj- 
ect was  authorized,  the  projected  cost 
was  $324  million,  and  the  estimated  Ume 
for  construction  was  15  to  20  years. 
Since  work  was  begun  on  this  unit  some 
5  years  ago,  the  project  has  been  con- 
sistently underfunded;  but  at  the  rate 
of  development  recommended  by  the 
latest  administration  request,  the  proj- 
ect may  well  take  50  to  100  years  and 
cost  over  twice  the  projected  figures,  ac- 
cording to  the  estimates  of  the  Utah  of- 
flcials  bivolved. 


Moreover,  the  need  for  this  water  u 
urgent.  Utah's  two  most  populous  coun- 
ties may  face  critical  shortages  in  thl« 
decade  without  It.  And  when  we  consider 
that  ultimately  most  of  the  money  ad 
vanced  for  this  project  will  be  paid  back 
with  interest  by  those  who  will  use  the 
water,  then  the  delays  on  financing  seem 
particularly  Inexcusable.  ^^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  asking  for  any 
special  treatment  in  regard  to  this  proj- 
ect. I  am  simply  concerned  that  the  Bon- 
neville project  be  completed  within  the 
time  and  for  the  costs  contemplated  by 
Congress  when  It  authorized  the  project 
in  the  first  instance. 

The  project  has  been  authorized  and 
it  will  be  built.  Delays  incident  to  inade- 
quate financing  can  only  increase  the 
costs  by  necessitating  inefficient  con- 
struction measures  and  subjecting  the 
work  to  the  pressures  of  Inflation. 

If  the  President  is  truly  concerned 
about  unemployment,  he  should  be  pro- 
moting these  necessary  projects  in  areas 
like  our  district,  where  the  construction 
industry  has  suffered. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Congress  will  re- 
view these  and  the  other  areas  in  which 
the  administration's  false  efforts  at 
"economy"  will  cost  the  people  more  In 
the  long  nm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  also  concerned  In 
examining  the  administration's  budget 
that  they  have  failed  to  follow  through 
with  the  long-range  plan  for  topographic 
mapping.  There  are  areas  in  my  district 
which     have     never     been     adequately 
mapped,  and  It  is  a  matter  of  critical  im- 
portance to  the  development  of  our  State. 
You  will  recall  that  the  Initial  plan- 
ning for  this  project  anticipated  that  It 
would  be  completed  during  the  bicenten- 
nial year,  1976.  Already,  the  project  la 
behind,  and  the  estimated  costs  are  ex- 
ceeding those  in  the  long-range  plan.  The 
initial  plan  called  for  $48  million  to  be 
expended  In  fiscal  1972.  The  President's 
budget   has   allocated   only   $32,869,000. 
Once  again  we  have  an  example  where 
needless  delay  may  result  in  additional 
cost  for  services  which  are  needed  now. 
A  further  matter  of  concern  to  the 
West  Is  the  enactment  of  the  proposals 
of  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commis- 
sion, particularly  those  proposals  which 
deal  with  payments  to  States  for  fed- 
erally owned  lands  in  lieu  of  the  property 
taxes  to  which  the  States  would  other- 
wise be  entitled  if  the  lands  were  private- 
ly owned.  Those  of  us  In  the  West  are 
hopeful   that  legislative  action  can  be 
taken  soon  on  these  proposals,  a  hope 
which  Is  apparently  not  shared  by  the 
administration  because  It  has  failed  to 
consider  the  costs  of  such  programs  in 
its  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  admlnlstraUon's 
budget  has  not  adequately  handled  the 
legitimate  needs  and  expectations  of  peo- 
ple in  the  West,  and  I  trust  that  Con- 
gress wiU  be  more  sympathetic  to  us. 


NEW  KENSINGTON  PROTESTS  FREE 
PLOW  OP  WI-KKI,  INTO  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

(Mr.  DENT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  present  a  resolution.) 


February  2,  1971 
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Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  present  a 
resolution  from  the  city  of  New  Kensing- 
ton, Pa.,  a  political  subdivision  In  my 
community  protesting  the  free  flow  of 
steel  into  the  United  States  and  begging 
this  Congress  to  do  something  about  it. 

It  may  interest  the  Hoiise  to  know 
that  this  commimity  of  55,000  popula- 
tion now  has  more  workers  drawing 
trade  adjustment  assistance  than  it  had 
in  the  active  production  of  goods.  This 
community  is  down  to  less  than  600  pay- 
roll jobs  In  the  entire  population  of 
65,000  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  I  refer  to 
Is  as  follows: 

JUSOLUnON  OF  THK  CiTT  OF  N«W  KENSINGTON 

Whereas,  the  City  of  New  Kensington,  a 
political  municipal  corporation  situated  In 
the  County  of  Westmoreland  and  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  In  the  United  States 
ot  America  la  cognizant  and  aware  of  the 
fi«e  flow  of  foreign  steel  to  the  United  States, 
and 

Whereas,  this  municipality  Is  also  aware 
that  the  local  steel  comp&nlea  are  In  an 
economical  disadvantage  In  competing  In  the 
sale  and  production  of  steel  with  the  foreign 
Imports,  and 

Whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  local  steel 
Industries  are  operating  at  an  unhealthy 
economic  level  of  employment  and  possibly 
at  the  very  lowest  In  thirty  (30)   years,  and 

Whereas,  the  Council  of  the  City  of  New 
Kensington  feels  Impelled  to  prevail  upon 
the  proper  authorities  to  remedy  the  un- 
healthy situation  which  now  exists. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the  City 
of  New  Kensington  in  the  County  of  West- 
moreland and  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania requests  that  the  proper  ofllcers.  Sena- 
tors, Representatives  and  officials  of  the 
United  States  government  take  Immediate 
and  necessary  steps  to  perfect  an  embargo 
as  to  the  import  of  foreign  steels  In  order 
to  protect  the  economic  steel  situation  and 
as  a  result  of  said  embargo  would  Increase 
the  use  of  man  power  In  the  production  of 
steel  and  the  sale  of  more  steel  in  the 
United  States. 

Resolved  at  a  special  meeting  of  Council 
of  the  City  of  New  Kensington  on  this  aeth 
day  of  January,  1971. 


HOUSE  MAJORITY  WHIP— REPRE- 
SENTATIVE O'NEILL  OP  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
quite  pleased  that  my  good  friend  and 
colleague  from  Massachusetts,  Repre- 
sentative Thomas  P.  O'NniL,  JR.,  was 
designated  as  the  Democratic  whip  for 
the  House  of  Representatives.  He  has 
served  admirably  in  the  House  since  1952, 
and  roimds  out  what  will  prove  to  be  an 
excellent  Democratic  leadership  team.  He 
will  serve  the  Nation,  New  England,  and 
his  own  State  of  Masstwjhusetts  with 
spirit  and  effectiveness. 

I  would  like  to  add  to  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  biographical  sketch  of 
Representative  O'Neill  written  by  David 
E.  Rosenbaum  for  the  New  York  Times' 
"Man  in  the  News"  column.  This  column 
provides  some  sense  of  the  spirit  of  Con- 
gressman O'Neill,  smd  I  recommend  It  to 
all  my  colleagues: 


\ 


Housx  Majohitt  Whip:  Thomas  Phuop 

O'Ndll,  Jr. 

(By  David  E.  Rosenbaum) 

Washinoton,  January  34. — Whether  he's 
talking  with  constiuents  in  Cambridge  pubs, 
debating  on  the  floor  of  the  House  or  nego- 
tiating behind  the  scenes  with  other  poli- 
ticians. Representative  Thomas  P.  CNelU  Jr. 
of  Massachusetts  likes  to  make  his  points 
with  stories  and  personal  anecdotes.  So  when 
Representative  Hale  Boggs  of  Louisiana 
sought  him  out  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  and 
began  talking  In  generaUtles  about  whom  Mr. 
O'Neill  would  support  for  majority  leader. 
Mr.  CNelll  told  him  a  story. 

"I  told  him."  Mr.  CNelll  recalled  today, 
about  the  time  when  I  was  21  years  old  and 
running  for  City  Council  In  Cambridge.  One 
day,  Mrs.  O'Brien  came  up  to  me  on  the 
street  and  said:  ""np,  I'm  going  to  vote  for 
you  even  though  you  never  asked  me  to.' 

"I  said:  'Mrs.  03rlen,  I've  been  shoveling 
your  walk  and  mowing  yoiu-  grass  ever  since 
I  can  remember.  I  didn't  think  I  bad  to  ask 
you  to  vote  for  me.' 

"  'Tip,'  she  told  me,  'I  always  like  to  be 
asked  just  like  everybody  else.'  " 

Mr.  Boggs  then  directly  asked  Mr.  O'Neill 
to  vote  for  him  for  majority  leader.  He  said 
that  he  would,  but  only  if  his  fellow  Massa- 
chusetts Representative,  Edward  P.  Boland, 
decided  not  to  nm. 

After  Mr.  Boland  pulled  out  of  the  race 
and  Mr.  Boggs  was  elected,  Mr.  O'Neill  went 
back  to  the  new  Democratic  leader  and  asked 
him  If  he  had  remembered  the  story  about 
Mrs.  O'Brien.  Mr.  Boggs  said  that  he  had  and 
Mr.  O'Neill  said:  "Well,  you  know  that  I 
wasn't  going  to  support  you  originally,  and 
you  owe  me  no  obligations,  but  I'd  like  to  be 
whip,  and  rm  asking  you  for  It." 

THE    NAITTRAL    CHOICE 

The  Massachusetts  Democrat  did  not  find 
out  that  Mr.  Boggs  had  picked  him  for  whip, 
the  No.  3  spot  In  the  Democratic  House  lead- 
ership, until  about  10  minutes  before  It  was 
announced   Friday   afternoon. 

In  many  respects.  Tip  O'Neill  was  the  nat- 
ural choice  for  the  jdb.  As  an  Easterner,  he 
provided  geographical  balance  to  the  leader- 
ship, the  other  members  of  which  are  from 
the  South  and  Southwest.  As  a  close  friend 
of  the  former  Speaker,  John  W.  McCormack. 
he  was  part  of  the  House  Establishment  and 
had  for  years  been  part  of  the  so-caUed 
"Board  of  Education,"  an  informal  late  after- 
noon gathering  of  House  leaders  and  their 
friends. 

And,  as  a  former  Weaker  of  the  Massachu- 
setts House  and  as  a  long-time  member  of 
the  House  Rules  Committee,  he  Is  considered 
to  be  an  expert  in  parliamentary  procedure. 
This  should  be  especially  valuable  In  execut- 
ing the  most  Important  functions  of  the 
party  whip — roimdlng  up  Democratic  votes 
and  maneuvering  on  the  House  floor. 

PoUtlcally.  Mr.  CNeU  describes  himself  as 
an  "Establishment  liberal."  It  Is  an  accurate 
assessment,  but  he  Is  not  so  close  to  the 
Establishment  that  he  cannot  be  Independ- 
ent In  his  views.  In  1967,  he  was  one  of  the 
first  members  of  Congress  to  come  out 
strongly  aaglnst  the  war  In  Vietnam,  a  pKWl- 
tlon  that  put  him  sharply  at  odds  with  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  Speaker  McCormack. 

Thomas  Philip  CNeUl  Jr.  was  bom  In 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  Dec.  9,  1012.  He  picked 
up  the  nickname  "Tip"  as  a  child,  after  a 
baseball  player  named  James  Edward  O'Neill, 
who  bad  the  uncanny  knack  of  hitting  foul 
tips  imtll  the  pitcher  finally  walked  Mm. 

After  graduating  from  Boston  College,  Tip 
O'Neill  lost  that  first  race  for  City  Council  by 
160  votes.  But  be  was  never  far  from  politics 
and  was  elected  to  the  Massachusetts  House 
In  1036.  In  1948,  the  Democrats  gained  con- 
trol of  the  state  house  for  the  first  time  In 
more  than  100  years  and  Mr.  O'Neill  was 
elected  Speaker. 


WON  KXKNXDT'S  BEAT 

"Being  Speaker  was  the  most  Important 
thing  that  ever  h^{>ened  to  me,"  the  new 
House  whip  said. 

In  1952.  John  F.  Kennedy  resigned  from 
the  House  to  run  for  the  Senate,  and  Mr. 
O'Neill  won  his  seat.  At  the  beginning  of 
his  second  term,  he  was  named  to  the  Rules 
Committee,  the  committee  that  determines 
which  legislation  Is  called  up  for  debate. 

In  those  days,  his  five  children  were  young, 
and  he  and  Mrs.  O'Neill,  the  former  Mildred 
Anne  Miller,  decided  not  to  take  them  out  of 
school  and  move  to  Washington.  So.  Mr. 
O'Neill  moved  Into  an  apartment  with  Mr. 
Boland.  They  have  been  roommates  ever 
since. 

Two  of  the  children,  Rosemary,  27  years 
old,  and  Susan,  24,  now  live  In  the  Wash- 
ington area.  Rosemary  Is  In  the  Public  Af- 
fairs Oflloe  of  the  State  Department  and 
Susan  Is  a  teacher  In  Alexandria,  Va.  Thomas 
3D,  26,  Is  a  stockbroker  In  Boston,  and  Chris- 
topher, 21,  and  Mlcha^,  19,  are  studenU  at 
Boston  College. 

A  Hulking  man,  weU  over  6  feet  tall.  Mr. 
CNelU,  who  Is  58,  beoame  worried  about  six 
months  ago  thit  he  was  seriously  overweight 
He  weighed  290  poimds.  He  signed  up  for  a 
welghtwatchers  class  near  the  Capitol.  At 
the  first  meeting,  Mr.  CNelll  discovered  that 
be  was  the  only  man  In  a  class  of  dozens  of 
women.  But  he  stuck  with  the  class  and  lost 
more  than  60  pounds. 


STAINLESS  STEEL  FLATWARE 
QUOTA 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  leam  yesterday  from  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  Special  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiations,  Ambassador  Carl  J. 
Gilbert,  that  an  agreement  had  been 
reached  by  the  U.S.  and  Japanese  gov- 
ernments relating  to  a  proposed  tariff 
quota  on  certain  stainless  steel  flatware. 
I  have  been  working  since  1967  on  this 
problon  with  officials  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  representatives  of  the  domes- 
tic industry,  particularly  INSILCO,  and 
I  am  pleased  that  this  conclusion  has 
been  reawjhed  voluntarily.  The  agreement 
calls  for  a  tariff  quota  of  16  million  dozen 
pieces  a  year  for  a  period  of  5  years.  This 
compares  with  Imports  of  approximately 
35  million  dozen  pieces  in  1970,  an  Import 
rate  approximating  60  percent  of  domes- 
tic consumption. 

This  was  welcome  news  to  me  and  to 
the  people  In  my  State  where  unemploy- 
ment has  reached  staggering  figures. 
More  than  850  employees  of  INSILCO 
have  been  laid  off  and  a  principal  reason 
has  been  the  competition  of  foreign 
Imports. 

I  have  had  c<Bisiderable  correspond- 
ence with  President  Nixon  and  with  Am- 
bassador Gilbert  to  recommend  the  ap- 
plication of  the  tariff  quota  on  stainless 
steel  flatware  and  only  last  week  I  hsul 
talked  with  Theodore  R.  Gates,  the  Pres- 
ident's Acting  Special  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiations  to  recommend  that 
the  negotiations  with  Japan  and  other 
producing  countries  be  pushed  to  con- 
clusion because  of  the  impact  of  Importft 
0(1  VS.  employment  and  sales. 

I  Include  the  text  of  a  press  release 
Issued  by  the  Office  of  Trade  Negotia- 
tXoDB: 
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STArNLcas  Stekl  Platwaxx  Quota 
Ambassador  Carl  J.  OUbert,  President 
Nixon's  Special  RepresentaUve  for  Trade 
Negotiations  today  announced  that  the 
United  States  had  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  the  Ja[>ane8e  Qovemment  relating  to  a 
proposed  tarllT  quota  on  certain  stainless  steel 
flatware.  The  agreement  was  completed  on 
February  1.  1971  by  an  exchange  of  notes  In 
Washington. 

The  tarur  quota  would  relate  only  to  stain- 
less steel  flatware  valued  under  36<  per  piece 
and  not  over  10.2  Inches  In  overall  length. 
It  would  provide  for  an  annual  tariff  quota 
of  16  million  doeen  pieces,  the  current  trade 
agreement  rates  of  duty  allocated  on  a  quar- 
terly basis.  This  level  of  Imports  U  slightly 
larger  than  those  of  IMS  when  total  im- 
ports reached  14  9  million  pieces.  Any  Im- 
ports In  excess  of  the  tariff  quota  would  be 
subject  to  the  statutory  rates  of  duty. 

The  tariff  quota  would  be  allocated  among 
supplying  countries  on  the  basis  of  average 
annual  Imports  from  them  during  1968  and 
1969.  The  quota  would  last  for  five  years  un- 
less extended  and  could  be  Increased  by  the 
United  States  by  as  much  as  six  percent  an- 
nually. 

The  negotiations  leading  to  the  agreement 
were  held  In  accordance  with  Article  XXVTII 
of  the  OATT.  The  United  States  gave  notice 
under  the  OATT  that  It  was  reserving  the 
right  to  renegotiate  its  tariff  concession  on 
stainless  steel  flatware  and  that  reservation 
was  Invoked  in  August  1970.  Agreement  with 
Japan,  the  principal  supplier  of  stainless  stoel 
flatware  to  the  United  States.  Is  the  flrst  of 
several  steps  to  be  taken  to  enable  the  United 
States  to  Impose  the  tariff  quota.  Additional 
negotiations  are  now  being  conducted  with 
other  suppliers.  At  least  30  days  notice  will 
be  given  before  the  tariff  quota  becomes  ef- 
fective. 

The  provisions  of  the  tariff  quota  were  de- 
veloped and  approved  by  the  Trade  Staff 
Committee  composed  of  representatives  from 
Departments  of  Agriculture,  Commerce.  De- 
fense, Interior,  Labor,  State.  Treasiiry,  and 
the  Office  of  the  Special  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiations.  The  negotiations  were 
coordinated  through  that  committee  which  Is 
chaired  by  Mr  Allen  H.  Oarland  of  the  Spe- 
cial Representative's  Office. 

Tariff  relief  had  previously  been  provided 
for  the  stainless  steel  flatware  Industry  from 
November  1959  to  October  1967.  President 
Johnson  permitted  the  tariff  relief  to  expire 
In  1967  but  requested  government  agencies  to 
maintain  surveillance  of  the  Industry  to  de- 
termine tf  furthM'  assistance  was  needed  in 
the  future.  Imports  of  stainless  steel  flatware 
that  would  be  covered  by  the  tariff  quota 
have  risen  drastically  since  then  rising  from 
14.9  mlUlpn  dozen  pieces  In  1968  to  26.0  mil- 
lion dozen  pieces  in  1969  and  to  approxi- 
mately 35  million  dozen  pieces  in  1970.  The 
Import  rate  m  i»7v»  is  close  to  80  percent  of 
domestic^  consimaptlon. 


\ 


THE  t»ROBLEMS  OF  THE  AGED 

(Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  wa4  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarlcf  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  today  Introduced  four 
bills  which  I  consider  to  be  of  the  utmost 
importance.  All  four  bills  concern  and 
would  alleviate  the  rapidly  deteriorating 
conditions  in  which  over  25  percent  of 
otir  senior  citizens  find  themselves. 

I  was  dismayed — but  frankly  not  sur- 
prised— to  learn  that  over  one-fourth  of 
Americans  over  the  age  of  63  must  live 
on  a  poverty-level  income.  Between  1968 
and  1969  the  number  of  aged  poor  rose  by 
200.000,  What  promise  does  America  hold 
for  its  citizens  if  they  must  face  the 


realization  and  live  with  the  fear  that  in 
their  last  years  they  may  not  afford 
enough  food  or  sufficient  medical  care, 
much  less  the  amenities  which  would 
make  those  years  more  pleasurable,  more 
relaxing,  and  most  important,  more  dig- 
nified? 

I  say  that  I  am  not  surprised  at  the 
increasing  number  of  older  people  who 
must  live  on  a  poverty  income,  because 
reports  and  statistics  have  been  point- 
ing to  these  conditions  for  many  years. 
And  for  many  years  I  have  been  urging 
both  the  increase  and  liberalization  of 
benefits  which  would  make  our  social 
security  system  a  fair  and  equitable  sys- 
tem, one  which  every  citizen  could  count 
on  to  deliver  the  promise  of  his  country. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  four  bills  which  I 
have  introduced  would  flrst,  provide  an 
additional  across-the-board  Increase  In 
benefits  of  10  percent  over  and  above 
the  increase  which  we  passed  as  part  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  196j>.  This  would 
actually  constitute  the  20-percent  in- 
crease which  I  have  supported  for  the 
last  3  years. 

Second,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Increase 
from  $1,680  to  $3,000  the  amount  of 
outside  earnings  permitted  annually 
without  deductions  from  benefits.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  $3,000  figure  would  re- 
flect more  accurately  the  Increase  in  the 
cost  of  living.  There  are  many  older  per- 
sons who  can  and  want  to  work.  Many  of 
the  senior  citizens  are  able  and  willing 
to  put  in  time  with  service  organiza- 
tions or  private  Industry  and  feel  that 
their  labor  should  be  compensated.  Many 
others  cannot  support  themselves  on 
their  pensions  and  must  supplement 
their  incomes  in  order  to  live.  I  realize 
that  the  conferees  on  last  year's  social 
security  bill  provided  for  a  5-percent 
increase  in  benefits— that  is  10  percent 
over  the  previous  increase.  I  do  not 
consider  this  sufficient. 

In  addition  to  the  previous  two  bUls, 
I  have  also  introduced  legislation  today 
which  would  give  full  social  security 
benefits  to  women  at  62  years  of  age 
as  well  as  a  bill  which  would  liberalize 
disability  conditions  of  blind  persoi  s 
to  receive  disability  insurance. 

I  do  not  consider  that  these  bills  will 
resolve  all  of  the  inequities  of  the  social 
security  system.  They  would  resolve, 
however,  some  of  the  more  glaring  prob- 
lems. In  the  next  few  months  I  shall 
introduce  additional  legislation  which 
would  further  allow  older  Americans  to 
live  out  their  lives  in  dignity,  with  pride, 
and  with  a  decent  standard  of  living. 


HEART-SAVER  SQUADS  BILL 

(Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  January  22  I  introduced 
H.R.  644.  the  heart-saver  squads  bill  de- 
signed to  launch  an  attack  on  heart  dis- 
ease, the  Nation's  prime  killer.  This  bill 
would  amend  title  IX  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  in  order  to  provide 
Federal  assistance  and  encourage  local 
initiative  to  demonstrate  the  elTectlve- 
ness  of  emergency  heart-saver  squads  for 
heart  attack  victims. 


These  squads  would  include  specially 
trained  persons  operating  out  of  spe- 
cially equipped  ambulances  which  would 
give  emergency  care  to  persons  suffering 
with  congestive  heart  fadlure.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  these  imits  could  save  as 
many  as  60  percent  of  the  400,000  deaths 
occurring  annually  due  to  coronary 
artery  disease. 

In  my  introductory  remarks  on  this 
bill.  I  pointed  out  the  excellent  "heart- 
mobile"  unit  operating  in  nearby  Mont- 
gomery County.  Md.  This  unit  had  been 
functioning  under  a  3 -year  grant  from 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  from  contributions  from 
private  organizations. 

I  was  most  distressed  to  learn  from 
news  reports  of  January  23  that  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare suddenly  canceled  the  $100,000  grant 
for  the  third  year  of  operating  Mont- 
gomery County's  llfesavlng  neartmobile. 
I  have  been  in  touch  with  the  Honorable 
Gilbert  Gude,  the  Representative  from 
Maryland's  Eighth  District  which  in- 
cludes Montgomery  County,  and  with  the 
county's  Heart  Association,  and  offered 
my  support  and  assistance  in  helping 
them  reverse  the  decision  to  halt  Federal 
funding  of  the  heartmoblle. 

The  grant  to  the  heartmobile  had  been 
canceled  without  Justification  or  expla- 
nation by  the  Department  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare.  For  the  people  of 
Montgomery  County,  this  apparently  ar- 
bitrary cutoff  of  funds  means  that  the 
heart-saver  unit  will  cease  to  be  opera- 
tional as  of  February  28. 

The  Montgomery  County  Heart  Asso- 
ciation had  planned  to  use  the  grant  to 
also  train  all  the  county's  fire  and  rescue 
personnel  in  heart-saver  emergency  care 
techniques.  Thus,  by  enlarging  the 
trained  paraprofessional  staff,  emergency 
coronary  care  could  be  provided  through- 
out the  county,  reaching  its  approxi- 
mately 550,000  population. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Gude)  for  his 
prompt  efforts  to  aid  the  people  of  Mont- 
gomery County.  Following  a  meeting  be- 
tween Congressman  Gude  and  Dr.  Roger 
O.  Egeberg.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  on  Jan- 
uary 27,  it  was  reported  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  that  Dr.  Egeberg  wUl  request 
the  necessary  Federal  funds  to  continue 
operation  of  the  heartmobile. 
The  entire  story  from  the  Post  follows: 

U.S.  Heartmobile  Fund  Asked 
Dr.  Roger  O.  Egeberg,  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  said  yesterday  he  will  request  federal 
money  to  operate  the  Montgomery  County 
Heartmobile  for  another  year. 

The  heartmobile,  a  vehicle  manned  by 
physicians  and  paramedical  personnel,  uses 
special  mobile  equipment  to  aid  heart  attack 
victims  on  the  way  to  Holy  Cross  Hospital 
in  Sliver  Spring.  It  has  been  in  operation  for 
a  year,  financed  as  a  demonstration  project. 
Egeberg  had  announced  earlier  that  cost 
effectiveness  studies  Indicated  that  the 
heartmoblle,  credited  with  saving  10  lives  in 
the  last  year,  is  not  worth  continued  federal 
support,  which  amounted  to  #85,000  last 
year, 

Egeberg  met  yesterday  with  Rep.  Gilbert 
Gude  (R-Md  ).  who  said  later  he  had  urged 
Egeberg  to  seek  about  $135,000  to  carry  the 
program  another  year  while  local  money 
could  be  sought  for  the  future. 
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This  tragic  situation  in  Montgomery 
Country  serves  as  a  vivid  illustration  of 
the  urgent  need  for  congressional  action 
on  H.R.  644.  Heartmoblles  are  needed 
across  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
country  to  reduce  the  deaths,  because 
emergency  care  is  not  available  to  heart 
attack  victims  within  the  first  60  min- 
utes of  their  affliction.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  with  me  in  support  of 
B.B..  644  and  provide  the  Federal  man- 
date for  operation  of  emergency  heart- 
saver  ambulances  with  trained  person- 
nel. 

Without  this  bill,  another  250.000 
Americans  will  die  this  year  before  they 
can  receive  the  proper  treatment  for 
heart  failure.  Let  us  act  now  to  end  this 
needless  and  tragic  waste  of  life. 


RELIEF  FOR  THE  TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 

'Mr.  MANN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  a 
very  little  news  these  days  concerning 
any  progress  in  negotiations  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  with  reference 
to  the  voluntary  limitations  on  textile 
Imports.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  curious 
to  know  whether  or  not  such  negotia- 
tions are  being  conducted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  at  this  time.  However, 
there  is  one  thing  that  I  do  know,  and  it 
Is  that  the  depression  in  the  textile  Indus- 
try Is  worsening. 

The  Japanese-led  import  campaign 
has  caused  foreign  textile  imports  to 
jump  from  976  million  yards  in  1959  to 
more  than  4  billion  yards  in  1970.  Textile 
employment  across  the  Nation  dropped. 
In  the  past  year  alone,  from  991,000  to 
945,000.  a  decrease  of  4.7  percent.  In 
South  Carolina,  the  effects  of  this  have 
been  disastrous.  As  a  recent  editorial  in 
the  Greenville  News  has  pointed  out: 

Through  the  middle  of  1970,  more  than 
7.000  textile  workers,  representing  salary 
losses  of  $23.6  million  and  state  revenue  of 
•633,000.  lost  their  Jobs.  Indications  are  that 
final  figures  for  the  year  will  push  the  totals 
much  higher.  The  list  of  mills  closing  down 
or  sharply  curtailing  expensive  expansion 
plans  grows  longer  every  day. 

This  Is  not  the  whole  picture.  Some 
two-thirds  of  South  Carolina's  industrial 
labor  force  is  employed  by  textile  and 
textile-related  industries.  Similarly 
frightening  statistics  can  also  be  found 
to  obtain  In  North  Carolina  and  other 
States  greatly  dependent  on  textiles  for 
their  economic  well  being. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  reglonwide.  Industry- 
large  depression  threatens  this  country 
If  the  much  needed  relief  for  the  domestic 
textile  industry  is  not  promptly  brought 
about.  In  this  connection,  It  should  be 
remembered  that  relief  for  the  textile  in- 
dustry was  promised  by  Mr.  Nixon  in  his 
1968  campaign,  as  an  election,  vote-get- 
ting pledge.  Support  has  been  coming 
from  the  White  House,  It  is  true,  but  it 
has  been  lukewarm  at  best.  The  President 
should  put  himself  totally  behind  the  ef- 
fort at  this  time.  During  these  next  few 
weeks,  while  the  textile  quota  legislation 
IS  hopefully  being  processed  by  the  Con- 
gress, the  President  should  vigorously 
push  for  voluntary  import  agreements 


with  Japan  and  other  countries.  If  such 
efforts  fall,  or  Indicate  little  promise, 
then  the  President  should  vigorously  sup- 
port the  legislative  effort  of  those  who 
are  backing  the  textile  quota  bill.  He 
should  do  so  in  a  timely  way,  so  as  not  to 
slow  the  progress  of  the  legislation.  He 
should  do  so  in  a  practical  way,  perhaps 
accepting  relief  for  other  Industries  as  a 
necef  sary  condition  of  practical  politics. 
If  he  does  not  accept  a  practical  ap- 
proach, then  his  pledge  to  help  the  tex- 
tile industry  "alone"  is  an  empty  gesture. 
The  economy  of  this  country  demands 
that  both  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion heed  Japanese  Premier  Sato's  wise 
advice : 

In  any  country.  If  a  certain  Industry  Is  In 
trouble.  It  Is  natural  for  that  country  to  take 
steps  to  protect  that  Industry. 


REPUBLICAN  PARTY  ENTERS  THE 
WORLD  OF  20TH  CENTURY  ECO- 
NOMIC PRACTICE 

(Mr.  RUNNELS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RUNNELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
are  historic  times.  We  are  witnessing 
the  entry  of  the  Republican  Party  into 
the  world  of  20th  century  economic 
practice.  It  has  been  a  breach  birth  if 
there  ever  was  one. 

In  the  past  few  days,  a  Republican 
President  has  announced  that  he  is  a 
converted  Keynesian — a  Republican  ad- 
ministration has  submitted  what  they 
term  an  expansionary  or  full  employ- 
ment budget — and  on  Monday  we  re- 
ceived an  economic  report  which  indi- 
cates that  Republicans  are  at  long  last 
conceding  that  Government  must  play 
an  active  role  in  the  management  of  the 
economy. 

Without  detracting  from  this  great 
leap  forward  by  the  Republican  Party. 
I  must  say  that  they  are  three  decades 
late  and  considerably  more  than  the  pro- 
verbial dollar  short. 

When  a  Republican  President  states 
that  he  is  a  converted  Keynesian,  Lord 
Keynes,  himself,  would  be  the  flrst  to 
realize  that  It  is  time  to  push  on,  lest 
he  be  passed  by  stragglers. 

And  this  is  my  point:  what  is  needed 
now  is  not  merely  the  adoption  of  one  of 
the  successful  economic  policies  applied 
by  Democrats  over  the  past  generation; 
what  is  needed  is  the  promulgation  of 
economic  policies  relevant  to  the  state 
of  the  economy  in  the  1970's. 

It  is  said  that  imitation  is  the  sincerest 
form  of  flattery.  We  Democrats  are  flat- 
tered. It  is  also  said,  however,  that  a 
little  learning  Is  a  dangerous  thing.  We 
Democrats  are  worried. 

We  are  worried  that  our  Republican 
friends  have  learned — however  pain- 
fully— only  the  first  chapter  of  the  text- 
book of  enlightened  economic  policies 
written  by  Democratic  administrations. 

Let  me  be  more  specific.  The  President 
has  made  full  employment  an  economic 
goal.  Democrats  should  applaud  this,  for 
full  employment  has  been  the  goal  of  our 
party  throughout  the  20th  century. 

Yet  full  emplojTnent  is  not  precisely  a 
self-fulfilling  prophecy,  even  with  an 
expansionary  budget.  We  must  also  have 


adequate  manpower  and  retraining  pro- 
grams. Neither  the  budget  message  nor 
the  economic  report  discuss  manpower 
policy;  and  last  year,  the  President  went 
so  far  as  to  veto  manpower  legislation. 
The  administration,  moreover,  is  bas- 
ing its  budget  and  economic  policies  on 
the  premise  that  during  the  next  calendar 
year  the  gross  national  product  will  grow 
from  $977  billion  to  $1,065  trillion— an 
incredible  9  percent.  I  think  this  fore- 
cast is  unrealistic,  especially  since  last 
year  the  real  GNP  shrank  for  the  first 
time  In  anyone's  memory.  Democrats 
know  that  the  road  of  recovery  from 
Republican  recessions  is  not  so  easy.  I 
believe  the  growth  rate  of  the  economy 
wUl  be  considerably  less  than  9  percent. 
I  think  Federal  revenues  will  fall  short 
of  current  estimates.  The  budget  deficit 
next  year,  I  believe,  will  be  larger  than 
$11.6  billion. 

Last  week,  it  was  announced  that  dur- 
ing the  past  2  years,  inflation  has  In- 
creased at  a  late  of  more  than  11  per- 
cent. During  1970.  the  rate  of  Inflation 
was  5.5  percent.  The  December  rate  of 
inflation — annualized — was  6  percent. 
Just  about  as  high  as  It  has  ever  been 
in  our  history. 

Republicans  say  that  the  rate  of  Infla- 
tion Is  declining.  What  they  are  really 
saying,  however,  is  that  things  are  not 
getting  bad  quite  as  fast  as  they  were. 
They  are,  however,  getting  bad  at  a 
rapid  rate. 

Republicans  say  that  this  Inflation  was 
inherited  from  the  past  administration. 
I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  statute  of 
limitations  on  that  kind  of  argument,  and 
I  think  we  ought  to  invoke  it. 

I  urge  the  administration  to  learn  the 
rest  of  the  economic  lessons  of  the  past 
few  decades,  particularly  those  chapters 
relating  to  the  use  of  Presidential 
powers  of  pursuasion  to  control  wage- 
price  spirals. 

Republicans,  of  course,  deny  all  this: 
They  say  that  their  party  is  a  party  of 
bold  Innovation,  and  they  point  with 
pride  to  the  President's  state  of  the 
Union  address  last  week. 

The  rhetorical  smoke  screen  surround- 
ing the  "New  American  Revolution." 
however,  is  beginning  to  dissipate.  The 
American  people  are  beginning  to  per- 
ceive the  revenue  sharing  proposal  for 
what  It  really  is:  A  Republican  shell  game 
in  which  the  cities  and  States  are  invited 
to  surrender  what  little  they  have  in  ex- 
change for  something  considerably  less. 
Other  proposals  are  similarly  failing  to 
bear  close  scrutiny.  The  "new  compre- 
hensive health  strategy"  turns  out  to  be  a 
vague  proposal  3  or  4  years  down  the 
road.  A  $100  million  "total  national  com- 
mitment" to  find  a  cure  for  cancer  turns 
out  to  be  $30  million  more  for  the  coming 
year,  but  hardly  what  was  cut  or  vetoed 
In  health  programs  In  the  pMt  2  years. 
And  so  it  goes. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  is  the  genuine  party  of 
innovatiffli  and  bold  leadership.  Demo- 
crats have  their  eyes  on  the  future.  The 
Republican  Party  is  a  party  with  a 
mythical  past— a  time  which  never 
existed  outside  of  their  imagination.  With 
the  reins  of  (3ovemment  in  their  hands, 
they  sit  reversed  in  the  saddle,  staring 
at  where  they  have  been  instead  of 
watching  where  they  are  going. 
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PRESERVING  OUR  ETHNIC  MOSAIC 

(Mr.  NEDZI  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  m  the  Rxcoiu>  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous  matter . ) 

Mr.  NEDZJ.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  us. 
I  believe,  would  Identify  themselves  with 
the  English  philosopher  Edmund  Burke, 
who.  in  describing  his  philosophy  of  life, 
said  he  regarded  himself  as  one  "having 
an  ability  to  reform  with  a  disposition  to 
preserve." 

There  Is  an  element  of  this  philosophy 
In  the  recent  trend  toward  redefining 
the  melting  pot  concept  In  America. 
The  old  definition  was  that  aH  Incom- 
ing minorities  lost  their  Identities  and 
became  part  of  the  homogenized  mass. 
The  alternative  definition  which  I  be- 
lieve is  very  much  In  keeping  with  the 
American  dream,  is  that  the  various  In- 
gredients each  contribute  their  flavor 
and  make  their  contribution,  yet  retain 
their  individual  identities. 

America  at  its  best  represents  a  sym- 
phony of  many  cultures.  Our  society  can 
be  both  interesting  and  cooperating  If 
people  are  free  to  manifest  or  submerge 
their  ethnic  heritage  as  they  choose. 

In  Detroit's  public  schools  the  sub- 
merging of  ethnic  consciousness  seemed 
to  work  inequity  upon  those  school  ad- 
ministrators who  would  by  ability  or  ran- 
dom selection,  be  entitled  to  a  wider 
share  of  administrative  positions.  It  is  a 
delicate  matter.  They  seemingly  have 
been  discriminated  against  and  only  the 
assertion  of  Slavic  ethnicity  called  atten- 
tion to  their  situation.  It  Is  an  example 
of  the  positive  use  of  ethnic  consciousness 
in  career  matters,  which  is  more  difficult 
to  properly  focus  than  is  the  nonconfllct 
aspect  of  cultural  enjojmient. 

I  note  that  the  superintendent  of  De- 
troit schools  has  conceded  the  discrim- 
ination. I  also  understand  that  the  school 
administration  has  quietly  ordered  an 
ethnic  census  of  Its  school  administra- 
tors. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record  I  set  forth  below  a  Detroit 
Free  Press  editorial  of  January  21,  1971, 
"Preserving  our  Ethnic  Mosaic."  and  an 
article  from  the  Polish  Dally  News  on 
the  Initiative  of  Kazimierz  Olejarczyk. 
whose  action  opened  the  issue  for  re- 
spon^ble  discussion: 

[From  the  Detroit  Tree  Preee,  Jan.  31.  1971] 
Pbxsxrvino  Om  ETHmc  Mosaic 

The  Detroit  aohod  system,  haring;  tried  as 
valiantly  as  it  ha«  to  make  blaclu  feel  they 
are  a  part  of  the  larger  society,  could  scarcely 
be  leaa  than  responsive  to  the  dem&nda  of 
other  ethnic  groups  for  equity. 

Thus,  Dr.  Norman  Drachler.  the  super- 
intendent of  schools,  responded  with  a  sim- 
ple sMlmlsalon  to  the  complaint  at  three  Slavle 
groups  that  they  are  under-repreaented  In 
school  adminlsttvtlons  and  faculties.  Of  on« 
of  their  «oix^>laints.  he  said.  "This  la  wrong, 
and  It  Is  wrong  that  we  did  not  know  it  until 
it  was  pointed  out  to  us." 

What  Is  happening  Is  that,  under  pressure 
of  black  demands  for  equity,  society  Is  having 
to  rsAllze  that  it  aasumed  too  much  about  the 
American  "melting  pot."  This  country  and 
thla  city  do  have  dosens  of  ethnic  group* 
wboae  members  think  of  themselves  a«  Amer- 
icans and  Detrolters,  but  who  have  not  for- 
gotten their  distinct  ethnic  identity  and  do 
not  wish  to  forget  It. 

If  th«r«  la  a  place  for  blaok  pride  and  for 
the  sooommodatlon  of  black  pride,  then  ther* 


la  a  place  for  accepting  as  a  reaUty  all  the 
other  strains  that  go  to  make  up  this  city's 
rich  mosaic.  They  can  be  fostered  and  nur- 
tured; they  need  not  conflict  with  the  sense 
of  being  part  of  a  larger  Detroit  community. 
The  Idea  that  the  melting  p>ot  was  going  to 
prodtioe  some  homogenized,  peculiarly  Amer- 
ican type  was  a  mistake  all  along. 

Tb«  achool  system  ought  to  broaden  Its 
efforts  to  assure  that  all  the  elements  In  this 
city — Including  most  decidedly  the  large  per- 
centage with  a  Slavic  background — have  a 
stake  In  the  schools.  This  Is  doubly  essential 
with  the  decline  In  the  number  of  parochial 
schools,  around  which  some  ethnic  commu- 
nities frequently  centered  their  lives.  It  Is  an 
Important  part  of  m^wng  Detroit  a  commu- 
nity, and  mak<"g  the  schools  community 
schools. 

[From  the  Polish  Dally.  Detroit.  Mich  .  Jan. 

23  and  24.  1971] 

Poixs.    Othkb   Slavs    Chargk   Bias   in   Citt 

School  Ststkic 

A  survey  of  the  number  of  children  of 
Polish  and  other  Slavic  descent  In  the  en- 
rollment of  Detroit's  public  schools  in  rela- 
tion to  their  representation  on  the  staffs  and 
In  the  administration  of  the  schooU  would 
be  made  in   order  to  achieve  a  balance. 

Such  was  the  reaction  of  School  Superin- 
tendent Norman  Drachler  following  charges 
ot  discrimination  against  the  Slavic  groups 
made  at  a  meeting  of  the  Detroit  Board  of 
Education  Tuesday  night. 

Kazimierz  Olejarczyk.  president  of  the 
Michigan  Division  of  the  Polish  American 
(Tongreas,  made  the  bias  charges  In  a  two 
page  prepared  statement  on  behalf  of  the 
Congress,  the  Czechoslovak  National  Coun- 
cil and  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee. 

The  text  of  his  statement  follows: 

The  City  of  Detroit  Is  made  up  of  many 
different  ethnic  communities.  The  multiplic- 
ity of  groups  is  the  source  of  much  of  De- 
troit's uniqueness  and  strength.  To  maintain 
and  develop  cultural  differences,  while 
avoiding  needless  conflicts,  requires  unity  of 
all  the  people  In  the  city  to  effectively  re- 
spond to  the  challenges  of  the  present  school 
decentralization  plan. 

Speaking  for  the  Slavic  groups  (Polish, 
Ukraintan.  Czech  and  Slovak)  I  would  like 
to  inform  the  Central  Board  of  Education  of 
the  City  of  Detroit,  that  the  Polish,  Ukrainian 
and  Czech  groups,  the  largest  ethnic  groups 
in  the  city,  want  to  share  In  the  decisions 
which  shape  their  lives  and  the  lives  ot 
their  children. 

To  assure  the  success  of  the  centralization 
plan,  I  call  upon  the  Central  Board  of  Edu- 
cation to  be  more  Uberal  and  responsive  to 
the  Slavic  community  and  provide  opportu- 
nity for  greater  Slavic  participation  and  rei>- 
reaentation  in  the  decUion  making  positions 
of  the  Detroit  Public  Schools. 

Alao,  speaking  for  the  Slavic  groupe,  I 
would  like  to  state  that  ethnic  discrimina- 
tion against  the  Slavic  groups  exists  In  the 
Detroit  Piibllc  Sohools.  To  support  this  state- 
ment. I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Board  the  following  facts. 

In  the  General  Administration  of  the  De- 
troit Board  of  Education  (the  sup>enntendent 
assistants  to  the  superintendent,  assistant 
executive  superintendents,  deputy  sup>erln- 
tendents.  and  assistant  superintendents)  not 
one  member  of  the  Slavic  commtinity  la  re- 
presented. 

There  are  eight  region  superintendents.  Of 
Slavic  descent  there  are  none. 

There  are  sixteen  region  assistants.  Of 
Slavic  descent  there  are  none. 

To  continue  not  one  high  school  principal 
Is  of  Polish,  Ukrainian,  Czech  or  Slovak  des- 
cent. In  the  history  of  I>etrolt  Public  Schools 
only  one  high  school  principal  was  of  Polish 
descent.  That  was  over  40  years  ago.  Czech, 
Slovak  and  Ukrainian  representation  in  this 
position  Is  stlU  to  be  attained. 

In  the  Division  of  Currtc\ilum  and  Educa- 


tional Research  less  than  10%  of  the  mem- 
bers are  of  Slavic  descent. 

In  the  oflSoe  of  personnel  there  are  no  In- 
dividuals of  Slavic  descent. 

In  the  division  of  school  ho\islng,  not  one 
director  Is  of  Slavic  descent. 

In  the  division  of  School  Community  Rela- 
tions the  Slavic  group  is  not  represented.  No 
attention  Is  given  to  the  Slavic  groupe  al- 
though they  comprise  80%  of  the  Detroit 
population. 

In  the  Department  Heetd  positions  Slavic 
names  are  extremely  scarce.  The  number 
during  the  past  few  years  has  steadily  been 
decreasing  even  though  more  positions  were 
made  available. 

In  the  official  publication  of  the  Detroit 
Public  Schools,  the  Roster  of  Key  Personnel, 
the  number  of  Slavic  names  Is  less  than  3%. 
And  Individuals  listed  occupy  only  minor 
positions. 

In  the  naming  of  schools.  In  the  selection 
of  books  for  the  school  libraries,  Slavic 
groupte  have  been  especially  singled  out  for 
discrimination.  An  examination  of  the  names 
of  the  Detroit  schools  and  the  library  catalog 
of  books  available  for  piirchase  vrlll  readily 
confirm  this  observation. 

Although  the  Slavic  group  la  the  largest 
ethnic  minority  group  In  the  City  of  Detroit, 
nevertheless  they  are  by  the  Detroit  Board 
of  Education,  the  most  neglected  and  Ignored 
group  of  all  the  peoples  who  make  up  our 
great  City  of  Detroit.  While  excellent  sur- 
veys have  been  written  about  other  Detroit 
minorities,  the  Slavic  groups  poeaese  not  one 
embracing  historical  survey  concerning  their 
needs  and  aspirations  In  the  Detroit  Public 
Schools.  Ethnic  studies  in  the  schools  are 
non-existent.  No  attempt  has  been  made  by 
the  administration  to  Improve  the  image  of 
the  Slavic  group  of  Detroit. 

Our  demand  for  participation  will  be  m- 
slstent  and  continuous.  Our  demand  will  not 
be  silenced  until  It  Is  heard.  The  success  of 
the  decentralization  plan  will  be  assured  only 
when  the  Central  Board  of  Education  In- 
vestigates and  eliminates  the  ethnic  discrimi- 
nation which  Is  so  blatant  In  the  Detroit 
Public  Schools. 

We  believe  that  the  Central  Board  of  Edu- 
cation Is  sincere  and  dedicated  in  promoting 
unity  among  all  the  groups  In  Detroit.  We 
also  believe  the  Board  will  respond  to  our 
Jiist  request. 

And  In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  state 
that  the  Polish  American  Congress,  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  America 
and  the  Czechoslovak  National  Council  of 
America  have  always  maintained  that  when 
the  rights  of  any  group  are  threatened  by 
discrimination,  the  rights  of  all  are  en- 
dangered. 

KAziMixas  Olxjabcztx. 
President,   PolUh   American   Congreu 
Inc. 

WnxlAM   KOLODCHIN, 

President.    Ukrainian   Congrett  Com- 
mittee of  America,  Inc. 

Dr.  Jan  Skixnax, 

Pretident,       Czechoslovak       HatUmai 
Council  of  America. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET 

(Mr.  GE]RALD  R.  PORD  asked  and 
was  givai  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  Friday,  even  before  the  President's 
1972  budget  message  was  received  by  the 
House,  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er attacked  the  budget  as  "a  twofold 
tragedy"  which  failed  to  carry  out  the 
goals  of  President  Nixon's  state  of  the 
Union  message.  I  suggested  at  the  time 
In  replying  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man that  his  demonstration  of  speed 
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leading  might  excuse  the  many  errors 
evident  in  his  analysis,  and  refrained 
from  compoimding  a  truly  twofold  trag- 
edy by  prolonging  debate  without  myself 
studying  the  fiscal  1972  budget  document 
in  detail. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  has 
doubtless  discovered  by  now  how  super- 
ficial examination  of  the  budget  may  be 
misleading.  For  the  information  of  the 
House,  however,  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  several  of  his  statements  which  seem 
particularly  inaccurate. 

The  gentleman  expressed  dismay  that 
the  President's  budget  "recommends  an 
appropriation  of  zero  dollars  for  water 
and  sewer  facilities  for  next  year. " 

First  of  all,  as  I  pointed  out  to  the 
gentleman,  the  new  budget  doubles  the 
recommendation  for  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  grants  for  construction 
of  waste  treatment  facilities  from  $1  bil- 
lion to  $2  billion. 

Moreover,  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  program  to 
which  the  gentleman  referred  has  not 
been  eliminated  but  rather  phased  into 
a  more  flexible  community  development 
program  described  on  page  333  of  the 
budget.  This  will  permit  resources  made 
available  to  localities  for  growth  and  re- 
development to  be  directed  to  specific 
State  and  municipal  needs. 

In  addition,  the  $4  billion  special  al- 
location for  revenue  sharing  in  fiscal  1 972 
described  on  page  502  of  the  budget  would 
also  be  available  for  water  and  sewer  fa- 
cilities, waste  treatment  or  other  high 
priority  needs.  In  this  and  other  respects 
the  budget  reflects  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration's commitment  to  broad  Federal 
reform  rather  than  the  piecemeal  pro- 
graming of  the  past.  The  funds  it  pro- 
poses are  sufficient  and  flexible  enough 
to  meet  the  highest  priority  requirements 
as  determined  by  State  and  local  authori- 
ties for  themselves. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader  also 
appears  to  have  been  misinformed  in  his 
allegation  that  the  budget  reduces  spend- 
ing for  urban  renewal  and  community 
development  grants.  As  shown  on  page 
134  outlays  and  commitments  actually 
are  Increased  in  1972  with  increased  flexi- 
bility to  meet  specific  local  needs  under 
the  new  community  development  pro- 
gram. Of  course,  the  $4  billion  special 
allocation  of  shared  revenue  to  which  I 
previously  referred  is  also  available  in 
these  areas. 

I  very  much  regret  the  gentleman's 
charge  that  President  Nixon's  budget 
proposes  reduction  in  the  funds  for  med- 
ical facilities,  since  this  need  is  funda- 
mental to  so  many  Americans.  The  fact 
Is  that  the  budget  proposes  a  loan  pro- 
gram with  subsidized  interest  to  replace 
part  of  the  previous  grant  program 
which,  if  approved  by  the  Congress,  will 
generate  many  times  more  construction 
of  medical  facilities  at  a  lower  cost  to 
the  taxpayer.  As  stated  on  page  151.  the 
amount  proposed  for  interest  subsidies  is 
Increased  fourfold  to  $20  million  in  fiscal 
1972.  Only  $5  million  was  provided  for 
this  purpose  in  fiscal  1971  and  this  is  ex- 
cepted to  generate  $166  million  in  con- 
struction loans  this  year. 

Under  the  fiscal  1972  proposals  it  will 
also  be  possible  In  some  situations  to 


allow  a  grant  for  the  matching  require- 
ment and  make  up  the  difference  in  a 
subsidized  loan. 

President  Nixon's  propostils  will  permit 
the  total  hospital  construction  and 
modernization  effort  in  this  country  to 
be  increased  to  a  level  of  $1  billion  by 
the  end  of  1972,  at  the  same  time  making 
far  more  efficient  use  of  Federal  funds. 
Once  again  the  $4  billion  special  revenue 
sharing  allocation  is  also  available  if 
hospital  construction  represents  the 
greatest  local  need. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader  was 
correct  in  his  concern  for  ample  funding 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration but  he  is  wrong  in  conclud- 
ing that  the  new  budget  would  reduce 
these  funds.  On  page  365  the  President 
asks  for  an  increase  of  $166  million — 
31  percent  more  than  in  fiscal  1971.  Total 
fimds  for  all  law  enforcement  programs 
in  this  budget,  as  shown  on  page  564. 
come  to  $1.5  billion  as  compared  to  $1.1 
billion  of  this  year.  Also,  the  $4  billion 
shared  revenue  allocation  Is  available  in 
the  area  of  local  law  enforcement  and 
crime  control. 

There  is  no  magic  in  fully  funding 
every  Item  in  the  Federal  budget  with- 
out regard  to  what  can  be  effectively  used 
in  any  one  year  and  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  total  Federal  budget 
and  the  total  revenue  available.  If  we 
were  to  do  this  with  every  item,  we  would 
not  need  any  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who  served  many 
years  on  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, I  would  not  describe  this  budget  or 
£iny  budget  as  perfect.  But  this  is  a  re- 
sponsible budget  designed  to  improve  the 
effectiveness  with  which  we  use  Federal 
revenues.  This  is  a  reform  budget  de- 
signed to  eliminate  the  helter-skelter  ad- 
ministration of  Federal  grants  that  has 
evolved  over  years  of  piling  Federal  pro- 
gram upon  Federal  program.  It  is  a  rev- 
olutionary budget  designed  to  allow 
State,  city,  and  other  local  governments 
to  direct  larger  sums  of  money  to  specific 
problems  under  their  own  particular 
priorities.  It  is  a  full  emplojmieirt  budget 
designed  to  deal  with  the  realities  of  the 
economic  situation,  without  returning  to 
the  Inflationary  spiral  from  which  we 
have  suffered  long  enough. 

I  urge  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  his  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  to  study  the  President's 
budget  submission  for  fiscal  1972  care- 
fully and  with  open  minds  so  that  we 
may  benefit  by  its  innovations  and  im- 
provements. I  do  not  suggest  that  we  buy 
every  recommendation  blindly,  but  I  do 
strongly  urge  that  we  consider  them  con- 
scientiously. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.        

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Cleric  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


lEoll  No.  11) 

Abbltt 

Foley 

Myers 

Abourezk 

Ford, 

Nix 

Anderson, 

William  D. 

Obey 

Tenn. 

Prey 

O'Neill 

Asptn 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Patman 

Baring 

Gallagher 

Patten 

Barrett 

Oarmatz 

Pepper 

Belts 

Oettys 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Blaggl 

Olalmo 

Purcell 

Blatnik 

Orasso 

Quie 

Boland 

Gray 

Rallsback 

Brasco 

OrUBn 

Rangel 

Broomfleld 

Orover 

Roberts 

Brotzman 

Gubser 

Rooney.  N.T. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Rostenkowskl 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Harrington 

Roy 

Caffery 

Hathaway 

St  Germain 

CeUer 

Hawkins 

Sandman 

Cbisholm 

Hubert 

Scheuer 

Clancy 

Howard 

Shipley 
Slsk 

Clark 

Hungate 

Clausen. 

Jacobs 

Smith.  N.T. 

DonH. 

Jarman 

Snyder 

Clay 

Jonas 

Staggers 

Oonyera 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Stanton, 

Delaney 

Kee 

J.  WUllam 

Dellenback 

Keith 

Steele 

Delliims 

Kemp 

Stubblefleld 

DigKS 

Kluczynnkl 

Stuckey 

DlngeU 

Koch 

Sullivan 

Donohue 

Long,  La. 

Symington 

Etowdy 

McCloskey 

Talcott 

Downing 

McCulloch 

Teague,  Calif. 

Drlnan 

McDade 

Teague,  Tex. 

Edmondson 

McDonald. 

UUman 

Edwards,  La. 

Mich. 

Waldle 

Erlenbom 

Mlzell 

Wiggins 

Each 

Moras 

Wright 

Eshleman 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Yatron 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  fMr. 
BoGGS).  On  this  rollcall  320  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

PAlLIAlCENTAaT  INQtnKIIB 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Since  this  was  the  first 
quorum  call  conducted  under  the  new 
rules,  why  is  it  that  tally  sheets  were 
not  placed  at  the  desk? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  It  Is 
within  the  discretion  of  the  Chair,  as  to 
how  quorum  calls  wiU  be  conducted;  and 
for  the  time  being  we  are  proceeding 
under  the  old  rule. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  g«i- 
tleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  within  the  knowledge 
of  the  Speaker  that  several  additional 
employees  of  the  House  are  being  sought 
to  take  care  of  papers  that  may  be  used 
at  some  time  in  the  dim  distant  future 
with  respect  to  quorum  calls? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Well,  it 
is  not  within  the  knowledge  of  the  pres- 
ent occupant  of  the  chair,  but  it  is  en- 
tirely possible  that  help  will  be  required. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  CORPORA- 
TION FOR  PUBLIC  BROADCAST- 
ING—MESSAGE FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT   OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BocGS)  laid  before  the  House  the  follow- 
ing message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States;  which  was  read  and.  to- 
gether with  the  accompanying  papers, 
was.  without  objection,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce: 
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To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
In  accordance  with  Section  396(i)  of 
the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967.  as 
amended,  I  hereby  transmit  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  covering  the  fiscal  year 
July  1,  1968  to  June  30.  1969. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  Whit*  House.  February  2.  1971. 


THE  NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  PROGRAM— A  MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  »H.  DOC.  NO. 
92-42 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States ; 
which  was  read  and,  together  with  the 
accompanying  papers,  was.  without  ob- 
jection, referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  and  ordered  to 
be  printed,  with  Illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  this  first  year  of  the  new  decade, 
we  have  been  working  to  establish  a  firm 
basis  for  a  balanced  national  aeronau- 
tics and  space  program  which  Is  com- 
patible with  our  national  priorities,  goals 
and  resource*  and  which  insures  con- 
tinuing progress  throughout  the  decade. 
1970  has  been  a  year  of  transition  from 
past  successes  to  new  challenges. 

The  activities  of  our  space  program 
during  the  year  are  consistent  with  the 
recommendations  I  made  in  March  for  a 
balanced  space  program.  Our  goals  are 
continued  exploration,  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  practical  applications.  The 
technology  acquired  through  our  space 
programs  has  many  practical  applica- 
tions on  earth  ranging  from  communica- 
tions, meteorology  and  navigation  to 
agriculture,  education  and  transporta- 
tion. 

Specific  objectives  guide  our  space  en- 
deavors. We  should  continue  to  explore 
the  moon  and  increase  the  scientific  re- 
turn on  the  Investment  in  the  Apollo 
program.  We  should  also  continue  to  ex- 
plore the  planets  of  our  solar  system  and 
the  universe.  We  must  strive  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  space  operations.  We  should 
try  to  expand  our  knowledge  of  man's 
ability  to  perform  productively  in  the 
hostile  environment  of  space  and  to  re- 
late this  knowledge  to  uses  here  on  earth. 
We  must  apply  space- related  technology 
to  the  critical  assessment  of  our  environ- 
ment and  to  the  effective  use  of  our  re- 
sources. We  should  also  promote  inter- 
national cooperation  in  our  space  pro- 
gram by  pursuing  Joint  space  ventures, 
exchanging  scientific  and  technical 
knowledge,  and  assisting  in  the  practical 
application  of  this  knowledge.  We  are 
greatly  encouraged  by  European  inter- 
est in  joining  us  in  cooperative  post- 
Apollo  planning. 

Prom  our  aeronautics  activities  have 
come  substantial  contributions  to  con- 
tinued U.S.  pre-eminence  In  civil  avia- 
tion, major  improvements  in  aero- 
nautical services,  and  Impressive  devel- 
opments In  a  sound  SST  program.  This 
year  has  seen  the  initiation  of  new 
military  aeronautics  programs  that  will 
enhance  our  national  security.  We  must 


consider  other  new  means  to  insure  that 
our  national  aeronautics  program  is 
given  the  opportunity  and  encourage- 
ment to  contribute  to  our  national  well- 
being. 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  Congress 
this  report  of  our  national  aeronautics 
and  space  activities  during  1970.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  admira- 
tion for  the  men  and  women  whose  devo- 
tion, courage  and  creativity  have  made 
our  aeronautics  and  space  progress  a 
source  of  national  pride. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  February  2,  1971. 


PROPOSED  FEDERAL  EXECUTIVE 
SER\7CE— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  92-41) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
which  was  read  and.  together  with  the 
accompanying  papers,  was.  without  ob- 
jection, referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  OflBce  and  Civil  Service  and  ordered 
to  be  printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  my  State  of  the  Union  message,  one 
of  the  six  great  goals  that  I  proposed  to 
the  Congress  was  a  renewal  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  itself  through  a  sweep- 
ing reorganization  of  the  executive 
branch.  The  structural  changes  I  out- 
lined would  enable  us  to  bring  greater 
coherence  to  the  management  of  Fed- 
eral programs,  and  to  raise  them  to  a 
new  level  of  effectiveness.  But  even  the 
best  of  structures  requires  the  effective 
utilization  of  highly  qualified  people.  The 
need  for  the  best  people  and  for  making 
the  best  use  of  their  talents,  t)ecomes 
more  vital  as  we  improve  the  structure 
and  organization  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

It  is  on  our  Federal  executives — both 
career  and  non-career — that  the  task 
of  translating  broad  public  policy  into 
operational  reality  rests  most  heavily. 
These  men  and  women  are  among  the 
most  valuable  resources  that  we  have 
as  a  government.  We  must  not  use  them 
wastefully.  We  must  not  let  their  talents 
and  their  dedication  be  squandered.  And 
we  must  constantly  seek  better  ways  of 
attracting  into  the  executive  ranks  of  the 
Federal  service  new  people  with  the  ca- 
pacity and  the  drive  to  help  us  meet  our 
national   needs. 

The  time  has  come,  therefore,  to  take 
a  critical  look  at  the  existing  Federal 
system  for  selecting,  training,  assigning 
and  rewarding  executive  manpower,  and 
to  see  whether  It  cannot  be  improved. 
We  have  carried  out  such  an  examina- 
tion, and  have  concluded  that  it  can  be 
significantly  improved  by  Incorporating 
principles  of  modem  personnel  manage- 
ment. 

For  some  time  now,  the  Government's 
executive  manpower  systems  have  shown 
increasing  evidence  of  weakness.  The 
present  arrangements  have  grown  up 
over  the  years  wlhout  any  comprehensive 
plan.  Disparate  systems  for  the  authori- 
zation, appointment,  and  assigiunent  of 
Government  executives  have  prevented 


adequate  planning  and  provision  for  con- 
stsmtly  changing  requirements.  The  re- 
sulting complexities  and  rigidities  have 
reached  a  point  at  which  it  is  now  futile 
to  try  to  patch  the  present  structure  fur- 
ther. Too  often,  the  present  system  serves 
only  to  frustrate  the  conscientious  agency 
head  and  the  dedicated  career  executive 
alike. 

At  my  request,  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission has  completed  a  painstaking  and 
systematic  analysis  of  the  existing  man- 
power management  programs  for  execu- 
tives. The  Commission  has  Informed  me 
that  reforms  are  essential,  reforms  that 
cannot  be  made  within  existing  law.  I 
agree.  Accordingly,  I  recommend  legis- 
lative action  to  establish  an  entirely  new 
personnel  ssrstem  for  upper-level  ofBcials 
of  the  executive  branch,  to  be  called  the 
Federal  Executive  Service. 

This  Service  would  apply  to  those  per- 
.sons — now  about  7,000  in  all — serving  in 
executive  branch  positions  presently  es- 
tablished at  grades  GS-16.  17,  and  18,  or 
within  the  same  pay  range  under  several 
other  salary  systems.  It  is  designed  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  managing  the 
Federal  establishment,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  preserve  and  strengthen  merit 
principles. 

In  order  to  accomplish  these  purposes, 
the  legislation  I  am  proposing  would: 
— Abolish  the  present  so-called  super- 
grade  system  and  establish  the  Fed- 
eral Executive  Service,  to  include 
both  career  and  non-career  oflBcials. 
Preserving  the  present  ratio,  it  would 
establish  a  minimum  of  75  percent 
career  appointments  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  25  percent  non-career 
appointments. 
— Establish  a  general  salary  range 
'from  about  $28,000  to  the  equiva- 
lent of  level  V,  now  $36,000  >,  within 
which  the  agency  head  can  set  the 
salary  of  each  individual  member, 
provided  that  he  maintains  an  aver- 
age salary  for  all  members  of  the 
Federal  Executive  Service  employed 
by  his  agency  as  established  an- 
nually by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion after  collaboration  with  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget. 
— Require  the  appointment  of  Quali- 
fication Boards  to  pass  on  the  eligi- 
bility, under  merit  standards,  of  all 
persons  selected  for  future  entry 
into  the  Federal  Executive  Service  as 
career  members.  Holders  of  present 
supergrade  positions  and  persons 
chosen  for  non-career  appointment 
to  the  Federal  Executive  Service 
would  be  exempt  from  this  require- 
ment. 
— Provide  that  new  entrants  into  the 
career  system  be  employed  under  re- 
newable three-year  agreements,  and 
give  present  holders  of  career  type 
supergrade  executive  positions  the 
choice  of  entering  the  new  Service 
under  the  renewable  three-year 
agreements  or  retaining  their  present 
positions  and  salaries. 
— In  the  case  of  a  career  Federal  exec- 
utive whose  employment  agreement 
expires  without  being  extended 
(whether  because  renewal  was  not 
offered  by  the  agency,  or  because 
the  executive  chose  not  to  accept 
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the  renewal  offered ) ,  the  legislation  for  ensuring   the  exercise  of  Congres- 


would  provide  for  either  severance 
pay,  retirement,  or  reversion  to  the 
top  grade  of  the  Classification  Act 
(GS-15)    without  reduction  in  pay 
from  his  previous  level  for  a  period 
of  two  years. 
—Provide  for  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, after  collaboration  with  the 
OfiBce  of  Management  and  Budget,  to 
establish  annually  maximum  num- 
bers and  average  salary  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Executive  Serv- 
ice   in    each    agency,    taking    Into 
account  program  priorities,  level  of 
work,  work  load,  and  budget  allow- 
ances for  the  agency  concerned. 
To  assure  proper,   periodic  C<Higre8- 
sional  review  of  the  operation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Executive  Service  the  proposed  legis- 
lation would  also  require  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  make  an  annual  report  to 
the  Congress  on  April  1,  detailing  the 
number   of   Federal   Executive   Service 
members  it  proposes  to  allow  each  agency 
for  the  coming  year  and  the  average  sal- 
ary level   it  proposes   to  set   for   each 
agency.  At  the  same  time,  the  Commis- 
sion would  report  any  variances  It  had 
allowed  during  the  previous  year  under 
its  statutory  authority  to  meet  emergency 
needs  or  provide  for  needs  occasioned  by 
changes  in  existing  programs.  If  the  Con- 
gress did  not  make  any  changes  within 
the  90-day  period,  the  Commission's  pro- 
posed authorizations  would  take  effect. 

By  establishing  eminent  Qualifications 
Boards,  composed  of  highly  respected 
professionals,  to  review  the  qualifications 
of  all  persons  proposed  for  entry  into 
career  positions,  this  legislation  would 
ensure  the  continued  high  quality  of  Fed- 
eral career  executives  and  enhance  the 
prestige  associated  with  executive  serv- 
ice in  the  Federal  Government. 

By  differentiating  clearly,  for  ap- 
pointment and  retention  purposes,  be- 
tween executives  who  make  the  Federal 
service  their  career  and  those  appointed 
for  brief  periods,  it  would  preserve  the 
integrity  of  the  career  service. 

By  providing  for  renewable,  fixed- 
term  agreements  for  career  executives.  It 
would  give  agency  heads  the  fiexibillty 
needed  to  use  their  high-level  personnel 
most  effectively  in  meeting  the  changing 
demands  made  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

By  giving  him  access  to  positions  of 
high  responsibility  without  Jeopardizing 
his  career  rights,  it  would  enlarge  the 
horizons  of  the  individual  career  exec- 
utive. One  of  the  many  faults  of  the  pres- 
ent system  is  that  it  results  too  often  In 
bunching  non-career  officials  at  the  top, 
with  career  ofiBcials  relegated  to  lower 
positions.  This  new  proposal  would 
strengthen  executive  development  pro- 
grams and  reduce  the  present  obstacles 
to  executive  mobility. 

By  providing  for  an  annual  assessment 
of  executive  manpower  requirements  in 
relation  to  program  activity  in  each 
agency.  It  would  make  it  possible  to  re- 
spond promptly  to  changing  needs  and  to 
eliminate  wasteful  overstafllng  of  low- 
priority  programb. 

In  addition,  it  would  give  the  Congress 
annually  a  comprehensive  overview  of 
Federal  executive  manpower  programs 
and  policies,  an  indispensable  measure 


sional  responsibilities  In  monitoring  the 
use  of  this  manpower  resource  in  part- 
nership with  the  executive  branch. 

The  Federal  Eixecutive  Service  pro- 
PHJsal  has  been  designed  to  ensiire  against 
an  increase  in  the  partisan  political 
compKjnent  of  the  executive  group.  It  is 
to  this  end  that  I  am  recommending  re- 
tention of  the  approximate  present  ratio 
of  career  to  non-career  executives — a 
ratio  that  has  proved  an  effective  one 
during  several  administrations  of  both 
political  parties.  I  feel  that  It  Is  Impera- 
tive that  we  strengthen  the  career  serv- 
ice and  make  Government  careers  more 
rewarding  to  individuals  of  high  ability. 
This  proposal  will  materially  serve  that 
end. 

The  proposed  new  Federal  Executive 
Service  would  result  in  simplification  of 
the  existing  fragmented  system.  But  its 
most  Important  result  would  be  to  im- 
prove the  capacity  of  the  executive 
branch  to  meet  the  challenges  of  our 
democratic  system.  Freed  from  uimeces- 
sary  obstacles  and  from  much  redtape, 
the  career  executives  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  be  better  able  to  realize 
their  fKjtential,  both  personally  and  in 
terms  of  program  accomplishment.  At 
the  same  time  those  responsible  for 
agency  performance  would  be  given  suf- 
ficient authority  over  the  selection  and 
use  of  their  most  able  manpower  to  meet 
their  agencies'  goals  more  fully  and  more 
efficiently. 

The  demands  upon  Government  today 
are  great  and  pressing.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  G>vemment  has  attracted,  and 
win  continue  to  attract,  men  and  women 
of  the  highest  caliber.  But  too  often  we 
have  enmeshed  them  in  a  web  of  rigid 
and  Intricate  personnel  policies  which 
have  frustrated  their  efforts  and  arrested 
their  professional  growth. 

We  need  both  dedication  and  high 
performance  from  our  Federal  executives. 
Mere  competence  Is  not  enough.  Mere 
continuity  is  self-defeating.  We  must 
create  an  environment  in  the  Govern- 
ment service  In  which  excellence  and  In- 
genuity can  flourish — and  In  which  these 
qualities  are  both  encouraged  and  re- 
warded. 

It  is  to  this  end  that  I  urge  prompt 
and  favorable  consideration  of  this  land- 
mark legislation. 

Richard  Ndcon. 
The  White  House,  February  2,  1971. 


That  U  why  I  ordered  Federal  spending 
cuts  this  year. 

You  also  stated,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  projected  surplus  for  the  current 
year,  fiscal  year  1971,  would  be  $3.1  bil- 
lion. Last  Thursday  you  filed  a  budget 
document  showing  that  your  administra- 
tion borrowed  $2.8  hiHiaa  in  the  last  year, 
fiscal  year  1970,  and  you  diverted  $10 
billion  from  the  trust  funds  for  a  1970 
total  deficit  of  $13  billion. 

Last  week,  instead  of  a  $3.1  billion  sur- 
plus for  the  current  fiscal  year,  fiscal  year 
1971,  you  showed  a  deficit  of  $18.5  billion 
plus  a  diversion  from  the  tnist  funds  of 
$7  bUlion,  for  a  total  1971  deficit  of  $25 
billion. 

For  fiscal  1972,  as  opposed  to  your 
planned  surplus  for  1971,  you  are  appar- 
ently planning  on  a  $11.5  billion  deficit 
and  are  also  planning  on  borrowing  $11.5 
billion  from  the  trust  funds,  for  a  total 
of  $23  bUlioii,  or  a  total  deficit  of  $61 
billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  confused  as  to  how 
you  Intend  to  control  Infiatlon. 


CONFUSION  IN  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

(Mr.  LEGGETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LEGGETTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  address  a  remark  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  confused  about 
your  fiscal  management  of  the  country. 
Last  year,  on  January  27.  1970,  you 
stated: 

The  inflation  we  have  at  the  start  of  the 
Seventies  was  caused  by  heavy  deficit  spend- 
ing in  the  Sixties.  In  the  past  decade,  the 
Federal  Oovernment  spent  more  than  It  took 
In — $57  billion  more.  These  deflclts  caused 
prices  to  rise  25  percent  In  a  decade. 


CONVERSION  OF  BIOLOGICAL  WAR- 
FARE FACILITIES  TO  PEACEFUL 
USES 

(Mr.  ZABLOCKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material.) 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
with  considerable  gratification  that  I  re- 
ceived the  recent  announcement  that  the 
biological  warfare  facilities  at  Pine 
Bluff,  Ark.,  will  be  converted  into  a  na- 
tional center  for  research  Into  the  effect 
of  chemicals  on  man. 

The  conversion  of  the  Pine  Bluff 
Arsenal  to  peaceful  uses  was  a  major  rec- 
ommendation of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  on  National  Secu- 
rity Policy  and  Scientific  Developments 
in  Its  report  on  "Chemical -Biological 
Warfare:  U.S.  Policies  and  International 
Effects." 

Following  extensive  hearings  on  the 
subject  of  CBW,  the  subcommittee  con- 
cluded that  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  retain  former  biological  warfare  fa- 
cilities and  personnel,  turning  them  to 
the  solution  of  environmental  problems 
for  the  benefit  of  all  Americans  and.  In- 
deed, all  mankind. 

In  making  Its  recommendation  the 
subcommittee  said: 

Personnel  and  Xaollltles  at  Pine  Bluff,  Ar- 
kansas, and  Port  Detrlck.  Maryland,  con- 
stitute valuable  resources  for  our  Nation  In 
the  stepped-up  campaign  against  environ- 
mental pollution,  ecological  hazards  and 
dangers  to  human  beings  from  chemical  emd 
bacteria.  Beyond  national  benefits  to  be  ob- 
tained from  timing  tboae  facilities  to  peace- 
ful pursuits,  our  Nation  stands  to  gain 
worldwide  repute  by  making  available  inter- 
nationally the  knowledge  and  techniques  de- 
veloped there. 

I  have  written  the  President  to  com- 
mend him  lor  his  decision  to  turn  the 
Pine  Bluff  Arsenal  to  peaceful  pursuits, 
and  for  his  earlier  announcement  that 
the  United  States  would  renounce  the 
use  of  biological  weapons  and  would  de- 
stroy existing  stocks. 

At  the  same  time  I  urged  his  personal 
intervention  In  the  decision  on  the  future 
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of  Port  Detrick.  It  ia  my  understanding 
that,  to  date,  no  final  plans  have  been 
made  for  the  use  of  that  installation.  It. 
like  Pine  Bluff  Arsenal,  should  be  turned 
to  work  related  to  h^th  and  the  en- 
vironment. 

Many  of  our  colleagues  in  the  Mary- 
land delegation  have  been  working  tire- 
lessly to  that  end,  and  I  am  happy  to 
have  bad  an  opportunity  to  add  my  en- 
dorsement to  their  efforts. 

The  article  on  the  Pine  Bluff  conver- 
sioa,  which  appeared  in  the  January  28 
New  York  Times,  follows : 

Omaic  W^a  Cintxr  AaazotrKo  New  Rolx 

WAaxnroTON,  Jkn.  37. — President  Nixon 
announced  today  that  the  biological  warfare 
faeUltlea  at  the  Pine  Bluff.  Arte,  would  be 
converted  into  a  national  center  for  research 
Into  the  affecta  of  chemlcalj  on  man. 

The  announcement  said  the  Pine  Bluff 
Arsenal  would  be  used  to  complete  the  de- 
struction of  biological  warfare  weapons  and 
wornld  then  be  turned  over  to  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  for  use  aa  a  national 
center  for  toxloologlcal  reoearch. 

The  transition  la  exp«cted  to  take  about 
a  year. 

On  Nov.  2S.  1M6,  President  Nixon  re- 
noTinoed  the  use  of  biological  weapons  and 
ordSNd  destruction  of  all  existing  stocks. 
The  Pine  Bluff  Arsenal  was  the  prlnotpal 
production  facility  for  these  weapons. 

The  White  House  announcentent  today 
■aid  the  new  center  would  concern  Itself 
with  developing  "better  approaches  to  the 
understanding  of  what  the  data  acquired 
from  exp>«rlmental  animals  means  for  man" 
and  would  be  used  to  evaluate  chemicals  In 
man's  surrounding,  such  as  pesticides,  food 
additives  and  therapeutic  drugs. 

The  announcement  said  experiments  on 
animals  to  determine  the  effects  of  long  ex- 
posures of  low  doses  of  chemical  would  be 
one  function  of  the  new  center. 


AMERICAN  ADVERTISINQ  FEDERA- 
TIONGOVERNMENT  AFFAIRS 
CONFERENCE 

(Mr.  BOB  WILSON  Mked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Advertising  Federation  is  cur- 
rently holding  its  government  affairs 
conference  here  in  Washington  I  take 
this  time  to  salute  my  fellow  practitioners 
of  this  honorable  profession  who  con- 
stantly strive  to  improve  the  ethics  and 
standards  of  business. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  speak  a  word 
in  behalf  of  advertising,  and  to  express 
concern  about  the  antlbusiness  attitude 
which  seems  to  be  in  vogue  among  cer- 
tain restless  and  well-meaning  people 
searching  for  a  cause 

I  feel  strongly  that  advertising,  as  an 
essential  part  of  business,  must  sharpen 
Its  awareness  to  the  attacks  which  are 
being  launched  on  business  from  several 
fronts.  Advertising  Is  an  important  func- 
tion of  business.  It  Is  Important  because 
Its  promotion  of  goods  and  products  has 
been  the  Impetus  behind  the  growth  of  a 
free  enterprise  system  which  has  sur- 
passed all  others  in  history. 

Most  advertising  people  that  I  know 
would  not  move  an  Inch  to  defend  false 
or  misleading  advertising,  or  other  bad 
business  practices.  No  one  with  any  sense 
would. 


Unfortunately,  however,  the  attacks 
on  business  and  its  various  artos.  such  as 
advertising,  are  going  beyond  the  limits 
of  reasonableness  and  all  of  us  must  be 
convinced  of  the  necewlty  for  defending 
the  basic  system  of  our  free  enterprise 
society.  Under  the  guise  of  consumer  in- 
terest, business  is  being  tarred  in  a  man- 
ner which,  at  times,  almost  makes  one 
think  that  business  and  industry  are  un- 
American.  Sure,  there  are  problems  in 
our  Industrial  life.  But  it  is  stUl  the  life- 
blood  of  the  Nation.  And  It  Is  the  one  seg- 
ment of  our  society  that  is  providing  the 
people  with  the  goods  smd  services  they 
need  and  want.  I  would  be  the  first  to  ac- 
knowledge that  every  Item  off  every  pro- 
duction Line  is  not  perfect  and  that  we  all 
should  be  striving  to  improve  quality. 

But.  with  all  of  the  faults  within  the 
business  community,  I  ask  you.  does  It 
rate  the  type  of  abuse  which  is  being 
heaped  upon  it?  I.  for  one,  think  not. 

A  couple  of  decades  ago  a  man  in  the 
U.8.  Senate  became  famous,  or  perhaps 
infamous  is  a  better  word,  for  the  tactics 
he  used  in  pursuit  of  his  own  pet  ends. 
He  made  broad  and  damaging  accusa- 
tions, leveled  unfounded  and  unproven 
charges  against  individuals  and  organi- 
zations. There  often  was  a  degree  of  truth 
in  what  he  said.  But  that  small  seed  of 
truth  too  often  was  exploded,  bent, 
twisted  eind  embellished  imtil  it  became 
a  vicious  half-truth.  It  generally  left  its 
victim  scarred  and  defenseless  and  with- 
out a  platform  from  which  to  defend  him- 
self. I  am  sure  you  all  remember  it.  The 
tactic  became  so  refined  it  took  on  the 
name  of  Its  propagator. 

Today,  business  is  being  hit  with  a 
newer  and  even  more  refined  strategy. 
This  one  could  Justly  be  called  Naderism. 
I  realize  that  speaking  of  Ralph  Nader 
in  anything  but  reverential  tones  nowa- 
days Is  somewhat  less  than  a  popular  im- 
dertaking.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has  all 
the  earmarks  and  the  trappings  of  a  sa- 
cred cow.  As  an  observer  of  the  business 
scene  today.  It  is  obvious  that  many  of 
Nader's  charges  are  specious  and  im- 
founded.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  rather  than 
being  a  sacred  cow,  a  better  description 
would  be  "bull." 

Perhaps  I  would  not  speak  thusly  of 
Nader  without  the  personal  confidence 
that  during  my  years  In  Congress  I  have 
been  as  stanch  an  advocate  of  consum- 
er's rights  as  any  man.  And  I  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  anytime  I  find  the  public 
being  abused  or  the  consumer  being  de- 
ceived. The  difference  between  Mr.  Nader 
and  myself,  apparently,  is  that  I  believe 
we  can  correct  abuses  without  tearing 
down  our  entire  free  enterprise  system 
or  weakening  the  economic  structures 
which  support  it. 

Furthermore,  I  do  not  believe  his  ef- 
forts are  always  constructive  nor  do  his 
tactics  always  seem  to  Indicate  a  devo- 
tion to  fairplay.  I  have  noted  with  In- 
terest that  his  offensives  generally  begin 
with  a  release  to  the  press,  leaving  the 
companies  or  persons  t)elng  criticized  in 
the  position  of  having  to  play  catch-up 
ball  to  get  their  side  of  the  story  told. 
You  probably  read  of  his  assault  last 
week  on  the  president  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity. In  this  case,  he  sent  a  letter  to 
the  educator  on  Sunday  and  released  it 


to  the  press  on  Monday.  When  the  press 
called  Dr.  Hester,  what  else  could  he  do 
but  decline  comment  since  he  had  not 
seen  the  letter.  But  the  story  made  head- 
lines. And  I  might  add  that  there  seems 
to  be  no  end  to  his  expertise.  I  often  am 
amazed  that  he  and  his  raiders  can  spend 
weeks  or  months  studying  a  company  or 
Industry  and  come  up  with  solutions  to 
problems  that  experts  with  years  of  ex- 
perience have  been  wrestling  with  day- 
in-day -out.  I  suspect  one  reason  for  this 
is  that  Mr.  Nader  has  a  singleness  of 
purpose  that  a  responsible  businessman 
cannot  afford.  The  businessman  must 
weigh  the  effects  of  his  actions  on  his 
firm,  his  employees,  and  even  on  the 
economy. 

I  applaud  crusades  aimed  at  curing 
specific  ills  or  deficiencies.  But,  as  I  said, 
I  cannot  condone  throwing  the  baby  out 
with  the  bathwater  as  often  seems  the 
case.  It  is  sufficient,  it  seems  to  me,  to 
call  attention  to,  and  make  strong  efforts 
to  correct  defects  in  automobiles  if  they 
place  the  consumer  in  Jeopardy  or  do  not 
function  as  they  should.  In  my  mind, 
however,  it  goes  beyond  a  consumer  cru- 
sade to  try  to  destroy  the  entire  industry 
which  has  produced  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  automobiles  for  the  Ameri- 
can public,  which  has  provided  high  wage 
employment,  and  hsis  become  one  of  the 
mainstays  of  the  economy. 

I  read  a  copy  of  the  letter  Mr.  Nader 
sent  to  Chairman  Ckller  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  and  to  Chairman 
Hart  of  the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly Subcommittee  last  December  23  com- 
plaining that  no  one  has  taken  action  to 
break  up  General  Motors  and  Ford.  This 
letter  summoned  up  all  sorts  of  diaboli- 
cal and  political  reasons  why  such  action 
had  not  been  taken.  Perhaps,  I  can  add 
two  additional  reasons.  It  is  not  sensible 
or  logical.  I  suspect  Mr.  Nader  has  some 
very  personal  reasons  for  wanting  to  get 
at  General  Motors,  without  regard  to  Its 
effect  upon  the  economy. 

It  is  not  Just  a  case  of  trying  to  break 
up  GM  that  bothers  me,  though.  It  is 
this  whole  trend  toward  making  business 
the  goat  for  all  of  our  problems.  Of  late 
it  almost  seems  to  be  sport  to  shout  that 
business,  and  particularly  big  business,  is 
bad.  I  will  readily  admit  that  big  busi- 
ness is  one  of  the  establishments  in  Amer- 
ican life.  But  let  us  not  forget  for  a  min- 
ute that  it  gained  that  position  by  "es- 
tablishing" itself  over  the  years  as  a  solid 
economic  base  for  the  growth  of  our 
country.  Large  corporations  did  not  Just 
spring  up  In  this  country  overnight  de- 
spite the  fact  that  some  crusaders  feel 
they  should  be  dismantled  in  that  time 
span.  They  were  built  slowly  and  ardu- 
ously. And  only  in  response  to  the  de- 
mands for  more  of  the  things  that  make 
ours  the  highest  standard  of  living  in  the 
world.  This  may  sound  like  a  lot  of  flag 
waving  but  it  Is  not.  It  is  the  story  of 
American  business  and  all  of  us  should 
be  quick  to  defend  it  against  blithe  at- 
tacks by  so-called  crusaders.  We  should 
be  quick  to  speak  out  sigainst  such  as- 
saults no  matter  where  they  arise  and — 
to  my  dismay — they  are  beginning  to 
come  from  some  pretty  high  places. 

Unfortimately,  all  the  attacks  on  busi- 
ness are  not  from  outsiders  or  so-called 
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raiders  or  crusaders.  The  Government 
gets  Its  oar  in,  too.  For  example,  if  you 
listen  to  the  philosophy  being  espoused 
by  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Justice 
Department  these  days,  you  hear  some  of 
the  same  type  of  pronouncement  that  Na- 
der uses— "Bigness  Is  Bad."  Indeed  they 
have  not  merely  made  noises  in  this  di- 
rection but  have  sought  to  inflict  this  be- 
lief on  the  courts.  So  far  they  have  been 
imminently  unsuccessful,  thank  goodness. 
I  have  the  impression  that  Mr.  Nader  and 
Mr.  McLaren,  who  heads  the  Antitrust 
Division,  are  something  of  "kindred 
spirits"  in  their  devotion  to  tearing  down 
big  business. 

I  bring  this  subject  up  before  this  group 
because  I  know  that  advertising  has  re- 
ceived more  than  its  share  of  unjust  criti- 
cism. But  I  ask  advertising  to  remember 
It  is  Just  one  arm  of  business  and  it  is  up 
to  It  not  only  to  come  to  its  own  defense 
but  to  take  up  the  cause  for  business  as 
a  whole.  Advertising  people  know  what 
business  and  Industry  do  for  America. 
They  are  in  a  sensitive  area  of  business 
and  know  full  well  what  happens  to  the 
whole  economic  structure  when  business 
suffers  as  a  result  of  unthinking  attacks. 

I  would  not  expect  everyone  in  business 
to  ride  the  highways  and  byways  like 
Paul  Revere  shouting  "The  raiders  are 
coming."  But  I  would  expect  a  few  busi- 
ness people  to  take  a  stand  at  the  bridge 
and  fire  a  few  volleys  at  the  approaching 
enemy.  I  am  happy  to  do  so  today. 


THE  PUNXSUTAWNEY  GROUNDHOG 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  7: 29  Ms 
this  morning  the  real  weather  vane  of  the 
next  6  weeks:  namely,  the  Punxsutawney 
groundhog,  made  his  appearance,  saw  his 
shadow,  and  immediately  returned  to  his 
burrow. 

Now,  I  realize  that  there  are  many 
fakes  around  the  coimtry  who  have  tried 
to  move  in  on  the  Pimxsutawney  ground- 
hog, wishing  to  take  his  place  as  the  Na- 
tion's foremost  weather  forecaster.  But 
Just  to  show  you  that  the  Punxsutawney 
groundhog,  wherever  he  is  located,  is  a 
real  prognosticator  of  the  weather,  last 
fall  I  had  transported  here  to  Washing- 
ton one  of  his  progenies  and  lo  and  be- 
hold at  7:29y2  this  morning  on  the  Capi- 
tol groimds  he  came  out  of  his  hiberna- 
tion, saw  his  shadow,  and  has  returned. 
I  regret  to  Inform  you  folks  that  you 
should  not  put  away  your  long  underwear 
nor  your  asafetida  bag  because  the  next 
6  we^ts,  {uxx>rdlng  to  Punxsutawney 
"Phil,"  vrtll  be  cold,  cold,  cold. 


PROGRESS  IN  THE  NATIONAL  FIGHT 
AGAINST  CRIME 

(Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  Is  important  that  progress  in 
the  national  fight  against  crime  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people.  The  1970  crime 


report  for  the  District  of  Columbia  repre- 
sents such  progress. 

For  the  first  time  in  memory,  crime 
statistics  show  that  crime  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  decreased  from  the  previous  year. 
The  5.2-percent  decline  in  serious  crimes 
is  a  direct  result  of  our  anticrime  meas- 
ures, including  tough  new  laws  and  more 
policemen  on  the  beat. 

I  served  on  the  District  of  Colimibia 
Committee  In  the  91st  Congress  for  the 
express  purpose  of  supporting  President 
Nixon's  anticrime  legislation.  These  Ini- 
tiatives, including  many  provisions  to 
speed  criminal  Justice  and  to  end  dis- 
crimination against  the  economically  de- 
prived, should  strengthen  further  the 
forces  of  law  and  justice  against  destruc- 
tive criminal  activity. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  approach  used 
successfully  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
can  produce  progress  in  our  flght  to  con- 
trol crime.  Every  citizen  can  take  heart 
at  this  evidence  that  the  upward  spiral 
of  crime  Is  not  inevitable. 


THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  TAX 
PROPOSAL 

(Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  presented  a 
proposed  budget  for  the  District  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  City  Council  which 
included  a  proposal  to  tax  Virginia  and 
Maryland  residents  who  are  employed  In 
the  District  of  Columbia.  He  estimated 
that  this  new  tax  on  commuters  would 
bring  a  revenue  gain  to  the  District  of 
$51.6  million  esich  year  and  mean  a  net 
revenue  loss  of  $28  million  to  the  State 
of  Maryland  and  $17  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia. 

Justification  for  this  tax  was  offered 
on  the  basis  of  studies  apparently  done 
by  the  District  of  Coltunbla  Budget 
Office  which  Indicated  that  "reciprocity" 
such  as  he  proposed  already  existed  be- 
tween Maryland  and  24  other  States,  and 
between  Virginia  and  some  29  other 
States.  These  studies,  by  whomever  they 
were  done,  are  totally  inaccurate,  and 
indicate  a  misunderstanding  of  the  reci- 
procity which  does  exist  between  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  and,  In  the  case  of 
Virginia,  a  total  of  nine,  not  29, 
jurisdictions  Including  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Under  reciprocal  agreements  between 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  and  Ari- 
zona, California,  Idaho,  Kentucky,  Mary- 
land, New  Mexico,  Vermont,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  District  of  Colimabla,  a 
person  Is  considered  to  be  a  resident  of 
a  State  If  he  has  lived  In  the  State  more 
than  one-half  year,  or  183  days,  and  his 
Income  tax  Is  paid  to  the  State  In  which 
he  lived.  The  State  In  which  he  may 
have  lived  for  a  shorter  period  than  183 
days  yields  Its  rights  to  tax  him  on 
income  unless  his  tax  in  that  State  would 
be  greater  than  it  is  In  his  State  of  actual 
residence,  and,  should  this  be  the  case, 
the  State  where  he  has  lived  less  than  a 
year  would  only  tax  him  for  the 
difference. 


In  all  cases,  reciprocity  Is  based  on  the 
right  of  a  State  in  which  a  person  lives, 
not  where  he  works,  to  tax  his  income  to 
provide  for  essential  community  services. 

Virginia  residents,  who  live  in  Virginia 
more  than  183  days  a  year,  are  taxed  on 
all  their  Income  regardless  of  where  the 
Income  Is  earned.  What  the  District  pro- 
poses to  do  is  to  Impose  a  second  tax  on 
any  income  they  earn  in  the  District  of 
C^)lumbia,  assuming  that  the  State  of 
Virginia  will  give  them  credit  against 
their  own  Income  tax  in  their  own  State 
for  taxes  paid  to  the  District.  It  is  true 
that  Virginia  can  and  does  in  some  cases 
give  credit  to  Virginia  residents  for  taxes 
paid  elsewhere.  But  Virginia  need  not 
necessarily  do  so.  In  the  case  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Virginia  took  special 
action  In  the  State  legislature  only  6 
years  ago  to  make  it  unnecessary  for  Dis- 
trict residents  working  in  Virginia  to  file 
income  tax  returns  in  Virginia,  and  un- 
der the  present  reciprocal  working  agree- 
ment employees  of  District  residents 
withhold  District  income  taxes  for  their 
employees  and  the  District  employers 
withhold  Virginia  taxes  for  their  Virginia 
employees.  Interestingly  enough,  this  was 
done  after  appeals  from  District  resi- 
dents about  the  unnecessary  and  time- 
consuming  necessity  for  filing  returns  in 
two  locations  when  they  would,  because 
of  reciprocity,  be  eligible  for  a  refund  In 
their  place  of  employment  and  liable  for 
tax  on  their  full  income  In  their  place  of 
residence.  This  arrangement  would  be 
scrapped  by  the  Commissioner's  pro- 
posal, and  every  commuter,  regardless  of 
his  residence,  would  be  required  to  file 
two  tax  returns  in  addition  to  his  Fed- 
eral tax  retiu-n.  Further,  if  either  Mary- 
land or  Virginia  refused,  as  they  can,  to 
credit  residents  with  any  tax  paid  to  the 
District  of  Columbia,  suburban  com- 
muters would  be  subjected  to  double 
taxation,  and  the  flight  to  the  suburbs 
for  tax  relief  would  be  hard  to  imagine. 

The  Commissioner  has  called  his  budg- 
et a  "barebones"  budget,  yet  he  offers 
no  alternative  source  of  revenue  for  this 
$51.6  million  he  hopes  to  receive  from 
suburban  commuters.  If  it  Is,  Indeed,  a 
tight  and  soimd  budget,  it  Is  unbeliev- 
able that  there  would  be  no  alternative 
source  of  revenue  proposed  for  a  sum  as 
substantial  as  $51.6  caillion.  If  he  offers 
no  alternative,  and  Congress  refuses,  as 
it  will,  to  give  him  this  taxing  authority, 
he  faces  the  obvious  cuts  by  the  Con- 
gress, possibly  in  areas  of  most  Impor- 
tance to  him  and  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. If  he  has  exhausted  all  other 
areas  of  taxing  the  residents  and  busi- 
nesses of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
has  presented  the  Council  with  the  tight- 
est budget  he  can  offer,  then  he  should 
scrap  this  ridiculous  proposal,  an- 
noimce  that  he  must  have  that  $51.6 
million  in  additional  revenue,  and  seek 
it  from  the  Congress  as  an  added  in- 
crease, over  and  above  the  $27  million  In- 
crease he  is  asking,  in  the  Federal  pay- 
ment to  the  District. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  always  supported 
the  District  In  its  efforts  to  obtain  suf- 
ficient revenue  to  finance  Its  essential 
operations.  I  know  the  city  Is  In  finan- 
cial trouble,  as  are  dtles  and  suburbs 
across  the  Nation.  If  the  District  budget 
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presented  to  Congress  Is  as  tight  as  It 
can  be;  If  all  sources  of  revenue  have 
been  explored  and  the  residents  and  busi- 
nesses of  the  Ertstrlct  are  carrying  a  tax 
burden  comparable  or  heavier  than  that 
of  the  surrounding  communities,  I  will 
flght  for  a  Federal  payment  sufficient  to 
continue  Its  operations  even  if  it  Is  as 
high  as  the  $75  million-plus  more  than 
the  $126  million  authorized  for  this  year. 
Realistically  speaking,  though,  we  must 
acknowledge  that  every  city,  county,  and 
State  has  to  operate  for  less  if  revenue 
Is  not  available,  just  as  every  family  can 
adjust  Its  standard  of  living  to  Its  in- 
come if  it  Is  to  siirvlve.  I  submit,  there- 
fore, that  it  is  incumbent  on  the  Com- 
missioner to  go  back  to  his  Budget  Office 
to  see  if  and  where  he  can  make  cuts 
where  it  will  hurt  the  least,  so  that  the 
budget  when  It  comes  to  Congress  will 
be  in  fact  the  bare  bones  budget  the  Con- 
gress expects.  Again  I  say  I  will  support 
the  amount  necessary  to  finance  the 
District  of  Columbia,  but  I  bfelieve  Con- 
gress should  demand  more  responsibility 
from  the  District  government  than  al- 
leged total  dependence  for  survival  on  an 
inequitable,  unworkable,  and  unobtain- 
able commuter  tax. 


WELL-BEING  OF  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

(Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  well-being  of  the  environ- 
ment has  come  to  be  a  major  issue  of  the 
20th  century.  Every  man,  woman,  suid 
schoolchild  is  concerned  lest  this  mag- 
nificent planet  on  which  we  all  live  shsdl 
in  our  time  or  our  children's  time,  be- 
cause of  man's  own  pollution,  become  a 
place  as  uninhabitable  and  desolate  as 
our  sistronauts  have  found  the  moon  to 
be. 

Because  the  environment  may  be  de- 
fined as  all  that  Is  outside  ourselves,  man 
has  perforce  been  managing,  for  better 
or  for  worse,  the  environment  since  be- 
fore written  history.  What  is  really 
emerging  as  the  burning  Issue  of  our 
times  is  the  question  of  how  wisely  we 
have  managed  the  environment.  We  are 
able  to  see  now  that  all  of  our  past  ac- 
tivities impacting  the  environment,  uti- 
lizing it,  altering  It.  have  produced  sig- 
nificant effects.  Today  we  realize  that  the 
induced  effects  have  not  always  produced 
a  net  benefit  and  in  many  Instances  have 
been  completely  destructive. 

The  Federal  Govemrrent  has  for  over 
a  half  centurj-  recognized  the  need  for 
measures  to  preserve  and  enhance  the 
quality  of  the  environment.  But  only  in 
recent  years  have  these  efforts  been  ac- 
celerated and  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
officially  acknowledged.  Moneys  have 
been  spent  and  laws  passed.  Institutional 
arrangements  have  been  adjusted  and 
serious  planning  has  been  proposed  for 
the  future  stewardship  of  our  national 
resources. 

Today  at  the  outset  of  the  92d  Con- 
gress, it  is  time  to  look  at  these  efforts 
in  an  atmosphere  of  cold  calculation 
without  hysteria  and  to  appraise  them; 
it  Is  time  to  look  toward  the  future  and 
evaluate  the  requirements  for  funds  to 


complete  our  self-assigned  task  of  pollu- 
tion abatement;  and  it  is  time  to  think 
about  the  most  efficient  social  and  insti- 
tutional framework  to  provide  for  the 
kind  of  environment  we  want  for  our- 
selves and  for  our  children. 

A    REVDCW    or    CONGRESSIONAL    ACTION    TO    CTTRB 
POLLimON 

In  order  to  appraise  myself  of  the  tasks 
before  this  Congress  to  curb  further  pol- 
lution of  our  envirormient,  I  have  made 
a  thorough  stud>'  and  a  complete  review 
of  all  past  legislation  in  this  field,  in- 
cluding past  appropriations  and  future 
requirements  for  further  appropriations, 
insofar  as  such  requirements  could  be 
identified.  I  request  that  significant  por- 
tions of  this  study  be  appended  to  my 
remarks. 

It  seems  fairly  clear  to  me  from  my 
study  that  past  Congresses  have  taken 
very  significant  steps  to  establish  a 
sound,  adequate  body  of  regulatory  laws 
to  curb  the  pollution  of  our  environment 
by  the  Federal  Government,  State  gov- 
ernments, private  industries,  public  util- 
ities, and  the  individual  citizen. 

Begiiming  with  the  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Act  of  1899.  which  contained  several 
sections  prohibiting  the  discharge  of  ref- 
use other  than  liquids  from  streets  or 
sewers  into  navigable  waters  without  a 
permit  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
body  of  regulatory  laws  to  control  pollu- 
tion of  our  environment  has  grown  sig- 
nificantly. While  legislation  until  very  re- 
cent times  defdt  with  water  rather  than 
air  or  land  pollution,  today  this  body  of 
reg\ilatory  law  is  most  complete  and  af- 
fects a  variety  of  controls  over  every  as- 
pect of  man's  existence. 

We  have  established  laws  which  not 
«ily  provide  for  stringent  standards  of 
water  quality,  by  prohibiting  the  pollu- 
tion of  our  streams,  rivers,  lakes,  and 
oceans  by  industries,  governments,  utili- 
ties and  people,  but  we  also  have  estab- 
lished similar  regulatory  laws  to  curb 
pollution  of  our  air  and  land  resources. 
Under  these  laws,  provided  they  are  prop- 
erly administered  and  funded,  the  Amer- 
ican people  can  expect  an  automobile  that 
is  relatively  pollution  free  by  1975; 
stream,  rivers,  and  lakes  that  will  be 
clearer  and  cleaner  than  they  were  when 
our  country  was  only  inhabited  by  the 
American  Indian;  and  methods  for  dis- 
posing of  our  garbage  and  waste  from 
both  humans  and  Industry  which  will  ad- 
ditionally yield  usable  heat,  power  and 
by  other  by-products.  We  can  also  be 
reasonably  assured  that  mans  technolog- 
ical creations,  such  as  the  jet  aircraft, 
will  not  disrupt  our  delicately  balanced 
life-giving  atmosphere,  and  will  also  be 
able  to  operate  at  lower  noise  levels  than 
current  air  vehicles.  Moreover,  by  a  com- 
bination of  ecological  engineering  and  de- 
velopment and  production  of  pollution - 
free  automobiles,  buses  and  trucks  inte- 
grated with  expanded  use  of  rapid-rail 
urban  transport  systems,  we  will  not  only 
be  able  to  preserve  and  improve  our  pres- 
ent transport  systems,  but  will  be  able 
to  expand  man's  ability  to  move  about 
our  cities,  suburbs  and  coimtryslde  more 
economically  and  efficiently,  with  a  re- 
duced impact  on  our  total  environment. 
As  the  Congress  is  well  aware,  it  is  of  ut- 
most importance  that  our  peoples  win 
this  battle  of  air-pollution,  not  only  to 


preserve  our  health  and  the  health  of 
our  children  and  their  children,  but  we 
must  win  this  battle  to  maintain  a  vast 
economy  which  brings  the  very  bread  to 
our  mouths.  We  must  also  win  It  to  per- 
mit our  people  to  remain  as  free  men. 
unhindered  by  restrictions  which  would 
by  necessity,  if  such  development  does 
not  take  place,  force  us  to  adopt  life  styles 
and  confine  us  to  living  in  highrise  dwell- 
ings along  railroad  tracks,  unable  to 
travel  freely  to  work  or  play. 

MANAGEMENT    PROBLEMS 

Another  problem  which  remains  to  be 
solved  by  the  Congress  is  to  determine 
whether  the  current  management  system 
employed  by  the  Federal  Goverrunent  to 
implement  the  laws  passed  by  Congress 
will  get  the  job  accomplished.  Certainly 
we  have  in  the  past  established  enough 
agencies  or  subagencies  within  the  Gov- 
ernment to  examine  and  identify  our  en- 
vironmental problems.  However,  imtll 
very  recent  times  we  have  done  relatively 
little  to  focus  these  agencies  into  a  logi- 
cal direction  which  could  supervise  the 
regulatory  laws  we  have  enacted,  the  re- 
search we  have  authorized  or  the  funds 
we  have  appropriated  to  improve  our 
environment.  We  did  manage  in  the  last 
Congress  to  enact  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  to  create  a  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  to  establish  a 
national  policy  on  environment.  Also, 
the  executive  branch  recognized  Its  own 
management  problems  and  by  Reorga- 
nization Plan  No.  3  of  1970  brought  most 
of  these  separate  agencies  under  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency.  Cer- 
tainly, further  excmiination  of  this  man- 
agement problem  is  necessary  and  should 
be  closely  and  continuously  examined  by 
the  Congress.  We  should  also  bring  our 
own  house  in  order  and  pass  legislation 
establishing  a  Joint  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  the  Environment  to  give  the 
Congress  a  complete  overview  of  our 
national  problems  in  this  most  vital  field. 

A    PAXTICVLAR    MANAGEMENT    PROBLEM  :    POL- 
LTTTION    IN    THE    POTOMAC    RIVER    BASIN 

An  example  of  a  type  of  management 
problem  facing  the  Congress  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  more  efficient  means  of 
providing  water  and  sewage  treatment 
for  the  National  Capital  region.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  establishing  and  main- 
taining such  a  system  stems  directly 
from  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

The  Potomac  River  Basin  has  a  long 
and  distinguished  history  of  freedom 
from  detrimental  factors.  The  first  basin- 
wide  problem  to  make  itself  evident  was 
water  pollution.  The  need  to  deal  with 
this  problem  led  to  the  first  basinwide 
activities  other  than  scientific  studies. 
Soil  conservation  practices  for  sediment 
control  were  Instituted  in  the  1930's  and 
in  1940  the  Interstate  Commission  on  the 
Potomac  River  Basin — Incopot — was 
formed  by  compact  among  Virginia,  West 
Virginia.  Maryland.  Permsylvania,  and 
the  District  of  Colimibla.  Incopofs 
powers  are  only  advisory  in  relation  to 
State  and  community  action  against 
pollution,  and  It  has  never  been  gener- 
ously financed.  In  spite  of  Its  efforts, 
along  with  those  of  several  Federal  and 
State  agencies,  pollution  of  the  Poto- 
mac  has   Increased    together   with   an 
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evermore  precarious  situation  of  water 
supply.  Today  we  have  a  situation  where- 
in the  Potomac  River  in  the  swea  of  the 
Nation's  Capital  is  imfit  for  swimming 
because  of  excessive  bacteria;  the  water 
is  rendered  imsightly  by  mats  of  algae 
supported  by  excessive  nutrients;  sludge 
beds  cover  the  river  bottom;  the  oxygen 
content  of  the  water  Is  depleted,  exclud- 
ing desirable  fish  life;  and  in  general 
the  river  Is  seriously  degraded. 

Coupled  with  this  is  the  fragility  of 
our  water  supply  because  of  limited  stor- 
age capacity.  At  times  In  the  last  few 
years,  the  Washington  area  was  within 
several  days  of  water  use  restrictions. 

It  is  apparent,  then,  that  the  whole 
water  supply  and  pollution  control  situa- 
tion In  the  Potomac  River  Basin  as  It 
impacts  the  Washington  area  must  be 
considered  on  a  regional  basis  and  that 
institutional  arrangements  must  be  made 
to  permit  wise  management  of  our  water 
resource.  The  District  of  Columbia  Rev- 
tnue  Act  of  1970  provides  fo*-  this  In 
section  704.  This  section  calls  for  a  study 
which  will  produce  legislative  recom- 
mendations concerning :  First,  the  water 
pollution  problems  of  that  part  of  the 
Potomac  River  located  within  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area;  second,  the 
water  resources  of  the  Potomac  River  for 
that  area;  third,  the  problem^  relating 
to  the  provision  of  adequate  facilities  for 


water,  sewer,  and  related  services  for  the 
area;  and  fourth,  most  importantly,  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  regional 
entity  to  control  and  resolve  the  water 
pollution  problems,  to  regulate  and  con- 
trol the  water  resources  of  the  area,  and 
to  provide  such  services  to  the  various 
jurisdictions  of  the  area  at  reasonable 
cost. 

This  study  also  will  contain  specific  leg- 
islative recommendations  as  to  the 
amount  of  funding  necessary  to  establish 
and  maintain  such  a  regional  entity,  rec- 
ommendations as  to  what  functions  now 
performed  by  Federal  and  District  of 
Columbia  entitles  should  be  transferred 
to  the  new  regional  entity,  and  guidance 
for  the  actual  mechanics  of  effecting  this 
proposed  transfer  of  functions.  This 
study  Is  being  performed  by  the  newly 
formed  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  in  consultation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
of  the  U.S.  Army,  and  the  Commissioner 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  much  of  the  information  for 
this  report  will  be  extracted  from  the 
numerous  previous  studies  performed  by 
these  various  participants  In  the  past 
and  will  form  the  best  basis  for  the  rec- 
ommendations which  will  guide  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  Metropolitan  Regional  Au- 
thority. This  report  will  be  submitted  on 
March  31,  1971,  to  the  Congress. 


The  conference  report  pertaining  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of 
1970 — House  Report  91-1672 — discussed 
the  state  of  affairs  that  demanded  this 
new  approach  to  water  supply  and  pollu- 
tion control  in  the  metropolitan  Wash- 
ington area.  The  need  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  regional  authority  is  carefully 
spelled  out  and  expressed  fully  the  com- 
plexity of  the  current  situation,  a  situa- 
tion which  win  only  get  worse  unless 
bold.  Innovative  action  is  not  taken  in 
the  near  future. 

PRIOR   FXriTOING    OF    NATIONAL    PROGRAMS   TOR 
POLLimON   ABATEMENT 

It  Is  readily  apparent  that  the  task  of 
abating  pollution  is  neither  simple  nor 
cheap.  Assuming  that  technology  Is 
available  or  will  become  available  as 
needed,  the  factors  of  cost  versus  benefit 
must  be  evaluated.  Most  of  us  feel  that 
we  appreciate  the  benefits  of  a  clean  en- 
vironment and  that  effort  must  be  made 
to  preserve  imd  enhance  the  world  In 
which  we  live.  But,  as  in  so  many  other 
human  endeavors,  availability  of  re- 
sources Influences  both  our  sisplratlons 
and  our  sw;hlevements.  The  table  I  below 
indicates  fimding  over  the  years  1965 
through  1971  for  the  three  major  pollu- 
tion control  agencies.  Projections  are 
shown  for  the  years  1972  and  1973  to  in- 
dicate present  authorizations: 


TABLE  l.-FEOERAL  FUNDING  FOR  POLLUTION  CONTROL-FEOERAL  WATER  QUALITY  ADMINISTRATION,  NATIONAL  AIR  POLLUTION  CONTROL  ADMINISTRATION,  BUREAU  OF  SOLID 

WASTES 
II  n  millions  of  dollarsl 


196S 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

ToUl 

Water: 

AuthorizMl 

Appropriated 

110 

130 

25 

21 

175.0 
187.0 

30.5 
27.0 

7.0 
4.4 

215.0 
235.0 

46.0 
36.0 

14.0 
12.4 

581.0 
296.0 

109.0 
62.0 

19.2 
13.4 

836.0 
303.0 

185.0 
80.0 

20.0 
15.2 

1, 190. 0 
896.0 

179.0 
102.0 

19.8 
15.4 

1,420.0 
1,120.0 

(') 

(') 

4,527.0 
3.257.0 

Air: 

Authorlzad 

Appropri«t»d 

200.0 
114.0 

350 

450 

1,574.5 
442.0 

Solid  wastes: 

Auttionzed 

Appropriated 

41.5 
19  4 

2  172 

>238 

531.5 
79.9 

Totals  for  period : 

Authorized 

6,633.0 

Appropriated 

3,778.9 

■Pending  letislation.       ^Includes  Bureau  of  Mines. 

In  addition  to  these  sums,  construction 
grants  have  been  supplied  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  the  development  of 
basic  water  and  sewer  facilities  In  rural 
areas  and  by  the  Office  of  Resources  De- 
velopment of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  for  water  and 
sewer  facilities  in  cities.  These  funds  are 
separated  out  from  the  above  table  be- 
cause of  their  application  for  a  water 
supply  as  well  as  for  pollution  abate- 
ment. In  fiscal  year  1970,  the  Farmers 


Home  Administration  was  appropriated 
$46  million  for  other  purposes.  This 
amount  was  increased  to  $100  million  in 
fiscal  year  1971.  The  fiscal  year  1970  ap- 
propriation for  the  Office  of  Resources 
Development  water  and  sewer  program 
was  $135  million;  increased  to  $350  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1971. 

Other  Federal  agencies  also  expend 
considerable  sums  for  pollution  control 
and  abatement.  The  following  three 
tables — tables  II,  III  and  IV — reproduced 


from  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  "En- 
vironmental Quality,"  show  these  ex- 
penditures in  detail.  Note  in  table  n  that 
the  total  budget  authority  in  fiscal  year 
1971  is  $4.8  billion.  This  dees  not  include 
any  authorizations  established  after  July 
1970,  thus  the  actual  figure  is  somewhat 
greater.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that 
19  agencies  are  identified  as  having 
major  roles  in  pollution  control. 
The  tables  follow: 


TABLE  II.— ES  TIMATED  FEDERAL  FUNDING  FOR  POLLUTION  CONTROL  AND  ABATEMENT  PROGRAMS,  FISCAL  YEARS  1969-71  BY  TYPE  OF  ACTIVITY 

|ln  millions  of  dollars] 


Type  of  activity 

I.  Assistance  tor  State,  interstate,  and  local  governments  • 

(a)  Funds  lor  capital  investments;  e.g.,  treatment  factlitlet 

(b)  Funds  (Of  operations  of  pollution  control  agencies 

(c)  Technical  assistance , 

II.  Research,  development,  and  demonstration  ' 

(a)  Primarily  lor  pollution  control  and  abatement 

(b)  For  some  other  primary  purpose  but  contributing  to  poliutton 

control  and  abatement 

III.  Monitoring  and  surveillance  i _     

(a)  Pnmarily  tor  pollution  control  and  abatement 

(b)  For  some  other  primary  purpose  but  contributir\g  to  pollutjon 

control  and  abatement. 

IV.  Standards  promulgation  and  enforcement.. 

V.  Manpower  development 


., 

Budget  authority 

Obligations 

Outlays 

19«9 

1970 

1971 

1968 

1970 

1971 

1969 

1970 

1971 

219 

887 

4,089 

312 

626 

1.336 

217 

255 

649 

232 

825 

4.020 

256 

564 

1,265 

170 

199 

580 

36 

30 

45 

35 

39 

46 

25 

35 

45 

21 

23 

25 

21 

23 

25 

22 

21 

24 

319 

319 

346 

330 

332 

361 

292 

317 

339 

249 

241 

267 

253 

251 

277 

220 

242 

259 

70 

78 

79 

77 

81 

84 

72 

75 

80 

49 

46 

50 

48 

46 

51 

48 

46 

51 

41 

38 

40 

40 

38 

41 

40 

38 

41 

8 

8 

10 

8 

8 

10 

■8 

8 

10 

23 

27 

32 

22 

28 

32 

22 

26 

31 

17 

18 

19 

16 

18 

19 

17 

17 

18 
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Typa  rf  actMly 


VI.  RaoMdial  actions  lo  control  polluUoa  at  Fodaral  lacilitlM. 

VII.  OttMr 

(a)  Propam  admmlstratioa  and  aducation 

1>)  Oiraet  actiona  by  AEC  to  control  poihitioii  (rom  radlOKltM 

watt«s. 

(c)  Financial  and  tschnlcal  assistanc*  by  Soil  ConMrvation  Sarvic* 
to  control  Mdimtnt  and  ifnculturally  rtlatod  pollutants... 

Total 


Buditt  aulhamy 

ObllirtioM 

oiiom 

IMS              1)70 

1971 

1969 

1970 

1971 

vtm 

1970 

1971 

SO                M 

130 

77 

lot 

1S3 

63 

103 

144 

2S                31 

SO 

22 

29 

30 

19 

20 

33 

22                29 

37 

22 

30 

38 

19 

26 

32 

U                75 

79 

68 

75 

79 

64 

75 

13 

862 


1,520 


4,813 


916 


1,291 


2,100 


713 


88S 


1.380 


fTatlllS)0>>MNIRb  iMtOW. 

Nota:  Dotails  in  Uia  tablos  may  not  add  axactly  to  tha  totab  dua  to  roandlnf. 


So«rc«:  Compilad  from  data  stippfiad  by  tha  Ollica  of  Manaiomant  and  Budiat,  July  1970. 


TABLE  III.— ESTIMATED  FEDERAL  FUNDING  FOR  POLLUTION  CONTROL  AND  ABATEMENT,  BY  AGENCY  AND  BY  POLLUTED  MEDIUM  AND  SaECTED  POUUTANTS 

(FISCAL  YEAR  1970  OBLIGATIONS) 

(In  millions  o(  dollaral 


Pollutad  madlum 


Salactad  pollutants  > 


Air 


Watar 


Land      PaaticidM       Radiation  Solid  wMtta 


Noiaa 


Thannai 


Otiwr 


Total 


Intifloi. 4.0  629.9               2.6 

AEC 4.6  5.1                 .2 

HEW. 94.2                3.5 

DO0-m*itary 19.9              35.5 

Ajncultura 12.0  12a  7               7.9 

Transportation 5.8               SlO 

NASA 2.3  .9 

Appalactilan  Ratfeml  CoaimissiBii 4.6 

TVaT „ 14.S  10.2 

Corps  of  Encinoats „ .4  3.0 

Commoic*. 1.7  3.4 

JustJea .3  

OtHar 3.5  5.0                 .2 

Toiii  ImTI  CIS         itT 


5.2 
.1 

11.7 
.7 

23.2 
.2 


0.2 

133.3 

lit 

.8 

.7 


LS , 

.1 

1.4 

.2  

.1 

.1 


.2 


i.7 

2.1 

15.2 

.2 

2.6 
.4 
.1 

1.0 
.1 

1.8 
.2 
.9 
.4 


ai 
l^s 


2.4 

1.8 


7.3 
14.0 


7.9 
.1 
.4 


II 


640.0 

147.9 

151.2 

81.7 

117.5 

117 

17.  S 

12.1 

HI 

12 
12 

L2 
18 


41.2 


155.3 


3ao 


34.1 


11.0 


12 


1,2919 


>  Extvdlni  hinds  raportad  In  madia  columns.       Sourca:  CompHad  Irom  data  suppllad  by  tha  Offica  of  Manaiaoiant  and  Budgit  July  1971 

TABLE  IV.-ESTIMATEO  FEDERAL  FUNDING  (FISCAL  YEAR  1970  OBLIGATIONS)  FOR  POaUTION  CONTROL  AND  ABATEMENT,  BY  AGENCY  AND  BY  TYPE  OF  ACTIVITY 

Pn  millions  of  dollaral 


Aid  to  Stita.  rational,  and  local 
govarnmants 

damonstratian 

RioiMorMt  and 
Mrvailanca 

Stand- 
ards and 
aniorca- 

UMlt 

Man- 

powar 

daval- 

op- 

iiMnt 

PoHution 

control: 

RamadW 

Ktions 

It 

Fadaral 

ladlltiw 

Program 
adminis- 
tration 
and  adu- 
cation 

Otkar 

AEC  con- 
trol of 
radio- 
activa 
wastaa 

Finan- 

cial-tadi- 

nical 

assist- 

Afwey 

Capital 
funds 

Opar- 
atini 
runds 

Tach- 

nical 

assist- 

anca 

Sub- 
total 

Primarily 

tor  pol- 

lution 

contfoi 

Contrib- 
uting to 
pollution 
contrat 

Sub- 
tot^ 

Pri  marly 
(or  pol- 
lution 
central 

Contrib- 
uting to 
pollubon 
Gontrai 

Sub- 
total 

Grind 
total 

Intarwr 

.    514.8 

12.5 

'  my 

11.4 

.1 

116 

.T 

5317 

.1 

37.3 

'  iLi' 

.3 

114 
17 

57.4 
71.2 
118 
.5 
318 
.8 
14 
HI 

V$ 

112 
17.1 
7.0 
15 
17.7 
16 
7.1 
11 

17" 

716 
88.3 
69.8 

7.0 
515 

4.4 
115  . 
17.2 

12" 

4.4 

15.9 
110 

4.6 
.7 

L5 

15 

19 
119 
ILO 

4.9 

L9 

L5  . 

4.4 
U.7 
7.4 

12 

■  iti" 

.4 

7.0 
L5 

18 

tsio 

AEC 

314 

147.9 

HE*  

LO 

.3 

L2 

a9 
.1 

L2  . 

1S14 

DOO-military. ....... 

:"a."3"; 

.      114  . 
2.3  . 

57.8 

11 

219  . 

.5 

.1 

.'2' 

4.2 
2.3 

Til' 

711 

Airicultura 

12  . 
.9" 

1(7.2 

311 

Transportation.. 

LS  . 
L8 

117 

NASA 

17.3 

A»pllie>tan  Rational 
Commission 

.'2" 

LO 

'i'" 

'"It 
LO 

111 

C^ommaroa .. 

Corps  nf  Fnflnaari 

.4 

IS 

12 

6S«. 

?1 

HUD      

.     4.1. 

IS 

2.5 

VA          

L8 

L4 

.7 

L8 

PostOflk* 

.1  . 

.'2* 

.2  . 
....... 

.2 

..-_. 

....... 

... 

L( 

lwtik»    

.5. 
.1  . 

.s 

L2 

SiBit 

NSF 

LI 
I 

TrtH 

.    SS3.5 

312 

22.8 

(215 

2515 

81.0 

331.5 

313 

11 

414 

27.7 

17.7 

1011 

215 

314 

711 

1,2119 

Soufca:  CompHad  from  data  MPpUod  by  tha  OMca  al  Manatanwnt  and  Budtat,  iuly  1971 


rmojBcnoNS  or  irmru  cost  op 

POIXtrnON    AAATXKZMT 

The  appropriate  question  now  Is  "Will 
these  expenditures  do  the  Job,  assuming 
funding  continues  at  the  Indicated 
level?"  Dr.  Allen  V.  Kneese,  director. 
Quality  of  the  Environment  Program, 
Resources  for  the  Future,  Inc..  has  pre- 
pared a  preliminary  paper  entitled  "The 
Economics  of  Environmental  Pollution 
In  the  United  SUtes."  In  this  draft  he 
has  bravely  attempted  to  project  the 
cost  of  natural  programs  to  reduce  en- 
vironmental pollution.  Dr.  Kneese 
writes: 


V.   WBAT   WnX   KATIOMAL   PKOOBAICS   TO   ■■OUCK 

nrvnoNKxiTTAL  poLLtmoM  cost? 

A  large  aiimbAr  of  pubUahed  estimates  of 
the  costs  of  Improving  envtromnentsJ  qtial- 
ity  are  brougbt  together  In  Table  V.  A 
glance  at  It  will  quickly  convince  the  reader 
that  these  numbers  are  extremely  dlfBcult 
to  Interpret.  They  are  partial,  relate  to  dif- 
ferent tlms  frames,  are  t>ased  on  dllTsrent 
assumptions  ( as  often  as  not  unstated ) ,  per- 
tain to  different  goals,  are  unclear  at>out 
what  are  increases  and  what  costs  of  con- 
tinuing present  programs,  and  are  generally 
lacking  In  comparability. 

Under  these  circumstances,  an  effort  at 
precise  Interpretations  would  certainly  be 
misplaced.    In   an   attempt    to   give   readsra 


some  feeling  for  the  general  magnitude  of 
these  numbers,  I  have  selected  some  esti- 
mates, rounded  them  drastically,  and  made 
various  heroic  Judgments.  The  results  are 
put  together  In  Table  V.  It  appears  that  for 
the  period  1970  to  1875.  expenditures  for 
making  substantial  Improvemenu  on  all 
fronts  (air,  water,  solids — Including  a  lot  of 
cleaning  up  of  problems  inherited  from  the 
past)  might  run  between  30  percent  and  35 
percent  of  the  Increase  in  ONP  which  could 
be  expected  over  this  period.  These  figures 
are  loosely  based  on  goals  which  have  been 
seriously  put  forward  for  this  period.  The  fig- 
ures probably  err  on  the  high  side  because 
they  are  mostly  based  on  simply  administra- 
tive approaches  to  ths  problem  rather  than 
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aopblstlcated  management  approaches.  As 
is  explained  In  section  VI  below  and  Illus- 
trated in  Appendices  C  and  D  .  .  .(omitted), 
the  difference  In  cost  of  major  components. 
U  the  latter  were  adopted,  might  be  very 
large,  perhaps  by  a  factor  of  2  or  more.  Also, 
there  is  a  lot  of  capital  investment  for  catch- 
ing up  m  these  estimates,  especially  If  one 
includes  the  separation  of  storm  and  sani- 
tary sewers.  Probably  more  than  three  quar- 
ters of  the  expenditures  woxUd  be  invest- 
ment. Accordingly,  expenditures  could 
Tiump"  and  then  drop  off  considerably.  Per- 
li^w  one  should  not  overstress  this  point, 
however,  l>ecause  some  further  stepe  could 
be  extremely  costly.  To  take  perhaps  the 
major  example,  it  has  been  estimated  that  to 
remove  or  recycle  nutrients  from  all  treated 
■swage  effluents  to  protect  streams  and  lakes 
from  excessive  enrichment  and  eutrophlca- 
tlon  might  cost  $90  billion. 

A  few  words  of  explanation  should  he  in- 
serted here  about  the  separation  of  sanitary 
and  storm  sewers  because  the  cost  magni- 
tudes are  so  large.  In  most  of  the  older  cities 
of  the  United  States,  at  least  a  portion  of 
the  sewage  is  carried  in  the  same  passages 
ch^t  are  used  for  storm  water  runoff.  During 
dry  weather  there  is  no  problem,  but  when 
there  is  substantial  storm  runoff,  treatment 
plants  cannot  accommodate  the  large  volume 
of  water,  and  at  least  part  of  the  sewage 
must  be  discharged,  with  the  storm  water, 
to  the  watercourse  without  treatment.  In 
some  large  old  systems,  this  is  a  frequent 
event.  In  New  York  and  Boston,  bypass  oc- 
curs on  the  average  of  about  once  a  week. 
To  rebuild  the  sewers  so  as  to  prevent  this 
condition  from  occurlng  periodically  is  ex- 
tremely costly  and  therefore  presents  a  dif- 
ficult problem  of  social  choice. 

In  any  case  the  estimates  shown  in  the 
table  V  suggest  that  while  achieving  ma- 
jor environmental  improvements  Is  likely  to 
be  very  costly,  the  amounts  are  not  so  great 
aa  to  preclude  a  substantial  growth  in  prod- 
uct available  for  other  purposes — especially 
■Inoe  ths  projected  expenditures  are  heavily 
Investment. 

This  is  a  8hort-r\in  conclusion,  valid  for 
perhaps  a  few  decades.  The  Implications 
of  very  long  continued  growth  in  popula- 
tion and  material  and  energy  conversion 
oould  be  quite  different,  as  I  will  discuss  later. 

Table  V  follows : 

Taslk  V — A  Collection  of  Rough  Estimates 
of  Increase  in  Costs  During  Period  1970-75 
to  Achieve  "Substantial"  Reductions  in  En- 
vironmental Pollution 

[Estimates  in  billions  of  dollars  and  includ- 
ing Investment  and  operation  cost] 

WATEB 

Treatment  of  municipal  sewage 13 

Beduclng  nonthermal  industrial  wastes.      6 

Ileduclng  thermal  discharges 3 

Sediment  and  add  mine  drainage  con- 
trol   

Beduclng    oil    spills,    water    craft    dis- 
chargee,    and     other     miscellaneous 

items   

Added  reservoir  storage  for  low  flow  reg- 
ulation   

Separating  storm  and  sanitary  sewers— 


8 


1 

1 

40 


Total 


66 


Engine  modifications 3 

Added  fuel  costs 1 

Total  (Indvistry  share  of  this  may 
be  two-thirds) 10 

soLma 

Increased  coverage  of  collection 1 

Increased  operating  cost,  including  en- 
vironmental protection  costs 8 

Total  (Industry  share?  Nothing 
Included  for  increased  recycling 
of  autos  and  other  things) 4 


Controls  of  heavy  metals  (mercury, 
cadmium,  etc.),  stopping  the  tise  of 
persistent  pesticides,  improving  water 
treatment,  control  of  pollutant-bear- 
ing soil  runoff,  control  of  feed-lot  op- 
erations, etc.  (a  sheer  guess) 16 

Total    (percent  of   GNP  Increase 
about  36)   '96 


Total  without  last  Item  (Indus- 
try share  of  this  may  be  60 
percent)    26 

ant 
Oontrols  on  stationary  sources  (one-half 
Industrial)   6 

Mobile  sources: 
To  modify  refining  and  distribution  of 
gasoline 3 


Total  without  storm  sewer  sepa- 
rators (percent  of  GNP  Increase 
about  20)  


65 


>  190  bl'.Uon  additional.  If  funds  are  to  be 
provided  to  remove  or  recycle  nutrients  from 
aUl  treated  sewage  effluents  to  protect  streams 
and  lakes  from  excessive  enrichment  and 
eutrophlcatlon. 

Prom  a  cursory,  initial  review  of  Pres- 
dent  Nixon's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1972 
it  is  rather  obvious  that  we  again  fall 
short  of  providing  adequate  funds  to 
meet  our  national  goal  to  clean  up  our 
environment  within  a  reasonable  time- 
frame. 

Comparison  of  the  amounts  of  money 
authorized  and  appropriated  against  the 
amounts  of  money  needed  to  control 
and  abate  pollution  quickly  tells  us  that 
either  our  goals  must  be  reappraised  or 
our  funding  levels  must  be  Increased. 
Certainly  considerable  thought  must  be 
given  to  the  disparity  between  the  re- 
sources needed  and  those  available. 

BT7MKABT 

There  Is  no  longer  any  debate  con- 
cerning the  Importance  of  environmental 
issues  in  the  day-to-day  and  in  the  long- 
range  programs  of  Government,  industry, 
agriculture,  and  individuals.  The  debate 
today  Is  concerned  with  clarification  of 
goals,  establishment  of  national  prior- 
ities, how  best  to  achieve  these  goals, 
funding,  and  optimum  institutional  ar- 
rangements. Too  often,  environmental 
issues  are  presented  as  clear-cut  choices 
between  pro  and  con,  with  industrialists 
and  developers  on  one  side  and  conserva- 
tionists  on  the  other.  In  fact,  such  sit- 
uations exist  only  In  the  context  of  nar# 
rowly  defined  goals  and  the  apparent 
conflict  over  the  environment  is  really 
one  of  differing  opinions  concerning 
which  of  the  many  needs  of  man  are 
most  critical  In  the  use  of  the  resource 
under  consideration.  There  are  many 
worthy  human  goals,  frequently  conflict- 
ing among  various  Individuals  and 
groups  of  people.  Judgments  must  be 
made  which  are  fair  and  equitable  for  all 
peoples  concerned.  All  too  often  in  man- 
agement of  the  environment  and  natural 
resources  choices  must  be  made  which 
are  more  or  less  exclusive  of  other  op- 


tions. These  choices  are  rarely  those  of 
good  use  against  bad  use,  but  usually 
require  a  selection  between  two  good  and 
valid  options.  Either  one  will  result  in 
some  benefit  to  man,  but  the  difficulty 
lies  in  determining  which  of  these  bene- 
fits Is  greater,  and  to  whom. 

It  is  essential  in  any  discussion  of  envi- 
ronmental management  to  remember 
that  all  benefits  are  secured  only  at  some 
cost.  The  quest  is  for  maximum  benefits 
at  least  cost  and  to  arrive  at  a  wise  and 
proper  balance  between  exploitation  of 
natural  resources  and  conservation  of 
the  environment.  My  purpose  has  been  to 
examine  the  past  and  existing  legislation 
dealing  with  preservation  and  enhance- 
ment of  the  environment.  We  have  seen 
that  extensive  measures  exist  and  that 
large  sums  of  money  have  been  author- 
ized to  partially  implement  these  laws. 
Studies  by  economists  smd  scientists  have 
predicted  that  even  these  sums  are  woe- 
fully Inadequate  to  meet  the  goals  es- 
tablished, thLis  certain  management  and 
legislative  decisions  must  be  made  con- 
cerning the  value  and  wisdom  of  the 
course  we  have  charted.  Perhaps  we  have 
been  overambitious. 

Perhaps  we  have  been  imderinf ormed 
as  to  the  many  ramifications  and  ex- 
penses Involved  in  environmental  pro- 
grams. Certainly  we  must  examine  close- 
ly all  sides  of  the  cost-benefit  aspects  of 
our  current  programs  and  perha43s  de- 
velop alternative  ways  of  pursuing  our 
goal  of  a  clean  enviromnent.  Certainly, 
in  view  of  the  large  simas  of  money  in- 
volved, possibly  as  much  as  $185  billion, 
we  must  make  sure  that  all  of  our  efforts 
are  conducted  in  the  most  efllciwit  fash- 
ion, and  that  we  receive  maximum  bene- 
fit from  all  expenditures  of  money,  effort, 
and  time.  Equally,  certainly,  we  must  de- 
velop and  create  the  most  efiflcient  In- 
stitutional arrangements  to  permit  op- 
timization of  investment  and  minimiza- 
tion of  overlap  and  waste. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  am  so 
enthusiastic  about  the  regional  authority 
approach  to  solution  of  regional  resource 
problems. 

The  Congress  has:  First,  established 
the  necessary  framework  of  laws,  second, 
provided  some  extent  of  financial  sup- 
port, and  third,  supplies  planning  and 
technical  assistance  to  State,  local  and 
regional  bodies.  The  national  program 
of  research  and  development  is  essential 
to  the  State  and  regional  efforts  and  has 
already  developed  the  bulk  of  technology 
necessary  for  the  successful  abatement 
of  pollution.  As  has  been  repeatedly  dem- 
onstrated, the  real  bottlenecks  are  In 
the  failure  of  lower  level  institutional 
arrangements  to  provide  for  optimum 
utilization  of  money,  technology,  and  ef- 
fort and  the  failure  of  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  to  adequately  fund  a 
meaningful  program. 

During  the  coming  session  of  the  Con- 
gress, I  Intend  to  introduce  amending 
legislation  to  substantially  increase  the 
President's  budget  requests  for  funds  to 
further  improve  the  quality  of  our  en- 
vironment. Moreover,  I  also  intend  to 
introduce  legislation  In  the  Congress  to 
improve  the  management  of  these  funds 
and  the  programs  they  sustain. 
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nDBAL  LKiiBLATTON  covcoMttto  FoixbnoN  morc  stringent  regulations  of  the  Water  ecutive   Reorganization   Plan   No    2  of 

coNTsoi^  wAnx  Quality  Improvement  Act.  1966.  This  unit  was  subsequently  placed 

The  bulk  of  Federal  legislation  devoted  The  first  modem  act  specifically  de-  in  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
to  poUuUon  control  ha«  dealt  with  water  signed  to  abate  water  polluUon  was  the  by  ReorganlzaUon  Plan  No  3  of  1970 
rather  than  air  or  land  until  very  recent  Water  PolluUon  Control  Act  of  1948—  TlUe  I  of  the  Clean  Water  Restoration 
times.  The  first  of  these  antipollution  Public  Law  80-545.  This  was  an  expert-  Act  of  1966— Public  Law  89-753— au 
measures  was  contained  within  various  mental,  temporary  measure  designed  to  thorlzed  grants  to  appropriate  State  In- 
acts  concerned  with  preservaUon  of  rivers  expire  after  5  years.  This  act  specif-  tersUte.  local,  and  international  pian- 
and  nartora  and  gave  Jurisdiction  to  the  ically  recognized  the  primacy  of  the  nln«  agencies  to  support  development  of 
Corps  of  Engineers  as  an  adjunct  to  their  states  In  the  field  of  water  pollution  con-  comprehensive  basinwide  pollution  con- 
responsibility  for  maintaining  the  Na-  trol.  It  provided  for  Federal  research  and  trol  and  abatement  plans.  Title  n  of  the 
tions  navigable  waters.  The  Rivers  and  Federal  technical  and  planning  assist-  act  contained  provisions  for  research 
Harbors  Act  of  1899  contained  several  ance  through  the  Public  Health  Service  and  development  grants  to  State  and 
secuons  prohlbitmg  the  discharge  of  ref-  and  the  Federal  Works  Agency— phased  other  agencies  and  persons.  Increased 
use.  other  than  liquids  from  streets  or  out  in  1950.  These  Federal  activities  were  Program  support  grants,  revision  of  the 
sewers  into  navigable  waters  without  a  supported  by  annual  authorization  of  $5  construction  grant  program,  modified 
permit,  renames  were  specified.  Al-  million  for  expenditures  and  $22.5  mil-  enforcement  procedures,  the  national 
though  originally  enacted  to  provide  for  jjon  in  lending  authority.  The  act  was  estuarlne  polluUon  study,  a  study  of 
construction,  to  facilitate  navigaUon.  extended  unUl  1956.  polluUon  caused  by  wastes  from  water- 
^»  ^  ™K!Ii*fr,f^  fi^  facilities,  mis  The  Federal  Water  PolluUon  Control  c^-^t.  a  study  of  incenUves  to  Industry 
law  has  been  interpreted  as  applying  to  ^ct  of  1956-Publlc  Law  84-660-ls  the  for  Pollution  control,  and  a  study  to 
^liifn.^  wheUier  or  not  they  hamper  basj,,  ^^  amended  In  1961.  1965.  1966.  develop  a  detailed  esUmate  of  the  costs 
^.H^Ha.  .^."^K ""^  ^°T-  *f."?r  ^'^  a"d  1970  to  form  the  legal  backbone  of  involved  in  carrying  out  Uie  Water  Pol- 
T^L  ^^  S  th^rL^  fo'^^'if^w  ^J*  °^  «""«°t  '^"on*^  campaign  for  cle^  lutlon  Control  Act.  as  amended.  The 
rfflr  r^^ntii^f,  nnr^ntv  «onH^  ^'^  *^'«'-  '^^  legislation  provides  for  con-  research,  development,  and  demonstra- 
L^.  ^.^^*?;rf  '^^f^^on,^^  ^^  strucUon  and  other  grants,  establishes  "on  grants  were  to  encourage  work  on 
JmLnlt?  f^H^^^  ..„!i  »<f  ,  ■  enforcement  procedures,  and  expands  controUlng  combined  sewage  polluUon 
forcement  acUvlty  under  this  law  exlsUng  research  programs.  This  act  problems,  for  development  of  advanced 
ZT  Sh  OH  L '*'■''  "°*"  969.  when  authorized  a  5-year  program  of  grants  waste  treatment  and  water  purification 
r^..^»^  A  ^*  sLk"  **^o"  ,n^«*^^  to  municipalities  for  Uie  construcUon  methods,  for  Improved  means  of  treat- 
Z^^^^^r.lI^'^'^Jl  '®^°-  ^n  o'  ««*»««  treaunent  plants  at  the  rate  ^8  io\nt  municipal  and  industrial 
Justice  Departmrat  reported  over  110  q,  ,50  mllUon  a  year.  The  now  classic  wastes,  and  to  develop  methodology  for 
^?«.^"?^o  M^t'^??H*'^^^^'f**K"^  conference  technique  of  enforcement  the  prevention  of  industrial  pollution, 
^n^n  ti!  f;^  f  ,v,'  '"'^^Z  *"*  proceedings  sUll  In  use  was  developed  The  Clean  Water  RestoraUon  Act  of 
T^»  PrH»   .n!^-     V    i^lT  ^*'=^^**°-  Within  Uic  framcwork  of  this  legislation  1966  is  Uie  vehicle  by  which  significant 

T,,  w  ;•«  i-i-^tL,  «!!L                  K  The  amendments  of  1961— Public  Law  amounts  of  money  were  made  avaUable 

ci,  hoc  Ko^  r.?f  If        »t        .'■*   "i^ilV  87-88— increaaed  authorizaUon  for  con-  for  research  and  development.  AddiUonal 

fit  «^^^fr,^Tf^°J?H.    K*      L!     ^  struction  grants  to  $80  million  for  fiscal  grants    were    made    avaUable    to   SUte 

l!!L    T„     vf^.            Sf^        *''^'^"^":  year    1962.   $90   million   for   fiscal  year  agencies  for  research  and  demonstration 

il^tJ^  ^^rJ^L*  .???%?  '*f'^"'^  1963.  and  $100  million  a  year  for  ^al  grants    projects    relative    to    combined 

Sfh?rtJ?^^TT?fht^o"Jlf"^!i*  y«»^«  l^*^"^-  O^"  provisions  of  Uie  sewers,  advanced  waste  treatment  and 

£J  tharS-^Ji  ?i:^^*.iincr  Hi^h    ^^  granung   arrangement  were  liberalized  water  puriflcaUon.  and  Joint  municipal/ 

S^Sfl^l    r\^    o^n,^i^,l    -^    /^^  also    The  act  increased  research  funds  Industrial  treaUnent  works,  and  to  per- 

JrttlSn  Uie  cont^t  of  uS.  law  tJTp^  ^  *^  °^^°"  *  ^^'-  auUiorlzed  the  es-  sons    for    research    and   demonstraUon 

v^mnm«nfai    P^fLn^^    A!f-^:J      ,  tablishmcnt  and  consUiictlon  of  seven  projects  concerning   the  prevenUon  of 

S^r<^rrJ^f^^^r,  Jf^^"  J^f^  fl^ld  laboratory  and  research  facUlUes,  pollution  by  industry.  Grants  were  also 

r.Hn?  on  ^n^vS^^7;     f  and  directed   the  Secertary  of  HealUi,  made  available  to  support  State  and  in- 

In  ftSf  Pvlaftn^  *\?H,«tH^i^  >,         *""5  Education,    and    Welfare    to    conduct  terstate  programs.  ConstrucUon  grants 

iu'SvoiSS                               *^*"  studies  on  the  water  quality  of  Uie  Great  were  liberalized  to  where  the  Federal 

Th».    Puhn      -a    ith    si^y-^        At      *  Lakes.     Federal  agencies     construcUng  Government  could  pay  up  to  55  percent 

1010    laThiii.  T        ^  ofif^l?*^*  t  1\^?\  <^*"^  '^ere  directed  to  Include  potenUal  of  the  construction  costs  of  a  treatment 

ZJL,.<IJ*:      T'     '^'^-'^''f— directed  that  benefits  from  low-flow  augmenutlon  in  plant.  Moneys  were  authorized  for  this 

rl^if  fh    h     uh           /^*,^";^  ""?■  their    consideraUons    and    Federal    en-  purpose  Uirough  fiscal  year  1971.  Grant- 

rr*^  t^TTk            *«P*cts  or  water  pol-  forcement  authority   was  expanded   to  ing  authority  for  construcUon  through 

hV«  H;.i^H       fn^K^Jf  ''Sr^'^i^  "^}^  ln<^lude  navigable  as  well  as  Interstate  Uie  years  has  been: 

this  dlrecUve.  the  Public  Health  Service  waters  »      ,                                                 i#»».^ 

S^tTthS.\rr"*"'  eliminated  major  X  water  Quality  Act  of  196^Pub-  ^r9*e^'                                                      Z 

^f^.^^    ^^^"^^^^^^  t^"^:  lie  Law  8&-234-eievated  the  Division  of  ,^  ""i:::::::::::::::::::::::::  IS 

E^L^f^^f^  provided   a  solid   base  of  water    Supply    and    PolluUon    Control  19S  I.::::::::::::::::::::.::"..      100 

^  ^!,  i  n  t      T°r^-.    «„  wlUiln  Uie  Department  of  Health.  Edu-        I9fle  100 

r  ^!  °£„^°"""*'"  ^^^  °'  1924— Public  caUon.  and  Welfare  to  form  Uie  Federal        !»««  l«> 

Law  88-238— prohibited  the  dumping  of  water  PolluUon  Control  AdminlstraUon        l£«2  i*° 

oil  mto  navigable  waters  except  In  cases  wiUiln  the  same  Department.  The  act        J2S  ^ 

of  emergency  threatening  life  or  prop-  authorized  a  research  and  demonstraUon        J???  ,  IxX 

erty.  unavoidable  accident,  or  as  per-  program    to    deal    wiUi    the    problems        ^,  TX^ 

mltted  by  regulations.  It  dictated  that  caused  by  combined  sanitary  and  storm                

the  person  responsible  for  such  discharge  sewers  and  increased  authorization  for  Title  I  of  Public  Law  91-224.  enUUed 

would  immediately  remove  it  from  the  construcUon  grants  to  $150  million  for  the  Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  of 

water  and  adjoining  shorelines,  and  pro-  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967.  The  provisions  1970.  is  the  most  recent  amendation  to 

vided  that.  If  that  person  failed  to  act.  for  Federal  aid  were  liberalized  and  In-  the  Federal  Water  PolluUon  Control  Act. 

the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  lui-  cenUves    were    developed    to    promote  Section  11  provides  for  Improved  control 

dertake  the  cleanup,  with  the  offending  comprehensive  regional  planning.   The  of  oil  polluUon.  This  provision  gives  the 

party  liable  for  all  expenses  Incurred,  act   also    provided    for   a    program   <A  Pedera.   Government   the  authority   to 

The  act  also  provided  for  criminal  penal-  mandatory  water  quality  standards  for  immediately  undertake  cleanup  actions 

ties  of  a  fine  and  or  imprisonment  The  all  interstate  and  coastal  waters.  foUowlng  an  oU  spill,  with  the  costs  of 

enforcement  of  this  act  was  under  the  The  newly  created  Federal  Water  Pol-  the  cleanup  charged  to   the  offending 

direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Intertor,  luUon     Control     Administration     was  party.  Unless  he  can  prove  that  the  spill 

with  assistance  from  the  Coast  Guard  transferred    from    the    Department    of  resulted  from  an  act  of  God.  of  war.  of 

and  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  This  act  was  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  the  u.S.  Government  negligence  or  an  act  or 

repealed  In  1970  and  replaced  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  by  the  Ex-  omission  of  a  third  party,  the  owner  or 
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operator  is  absolutely  liable  to  the  United 
States  for  the  costs  of  the  cleanup.  Limits 
on  the  liability  are  set  at  $14  million  or 
$100  per  gross  ton.  whichever  is  less,  in 
the  case  of  vessels  and  $8  million  in  the 
cases  of  on  or  offshore  facilities.  If  tiie 
United  States  can  prove  willful  negli- 
gence or  conduct,  the  full  penalties  will 
be  sought. 

Failure  by  the  owner  or  operator  to 
notify  the  U.S.  authority  of  a  spill  may 
result  in  a  fine  of  up  to  $10,000  and/or 
imprisonment  for  1  year.  This  section 
furthe  •  directs  the  President  to  prepare 
and  publish,  within  60  days  of  its  enswjt- 
ment.  a  national  contingency  plan  to 
provide  efficient  and  effective  means  of 
dealing  with  spills.  It  establishes  a  re- 
volving fund  of  $35  million  to  carry  out 
the  removal  of  oil  discharges.  It  gives  the 
President  the  authority  to  define  by 
regulation  the  amounts  of  oil  which  can 
be  released  without  violating  the  act. 
Title  I  also  repeals  the  Oil  Pollution  Act 
of  1924  and  renames  FWPCA  the  Federal 
Water  Quality  Administration. 

Section  21  of  the  Water  Quality 
Improvement  Act  provides  that  any 
applicant  for  a  Federal  license  or  permit 
must  obtain  certification  from  the  con- 
cerned State  that  his  operation  will  not 
violate  the  existing  water  quality  stand- 
ards. A  3-year  grace  period  is  extended  to 
facilities  for  which  actual  construction 
was  initiated  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  act,  and  a  1-year  period  for 
pending  applications  for  Federal  licenses 
or  permits. 

A  third  provision  of  the  act  Is  for  the 
control  of  sewage  from  vessels.  Section 
13  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  promulgate  Federal  standards  of  per- 
formance for  marine  sanitation  devices, 
and  the  Coast  Guard  to  formulate  regu- 
lations covering  the  design,  construction, 
installation  and  operation  of  those  de- 
vices. These  standards  and  regulations 
will  become  effective  2  years  after  their 
promulgation  in  the  case  of  new  vessels 
and  5  years  in  the  case  of  existing  vessels. 
The  Federal  Government,  upon  their 
promulgation,  preempts  the  control  of 
vessel  sewage  from  local  and  State 
governments,  unless.  In  the  event  It  Is 
necessary  to  meet  water  quality  stand- 
ards, the  State  applies  for  complete  pro- 
hibition of  vessel  sanitary  waste  dis- 
charges. 

The  lav  applies  to  all  UJ3.  owned  and 
operated  vessels  with  exception  only  In 
the  Interest  of  national  security  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Penalties  for  violations  imder  this  section 
of  the  act  range  from  a  maximimi  of 
$2,000  for  persons  operating  a  vessel 
without  a  working  marine  sanitation 
device,  to  a  maximum  of  $5,000  for  man- 
ufacturers marketing  a  device  which  Is 
different  from  a  certified  test  device,  and 
for  persons  rendering  a  device  Inoperable 
prior  to  the  sale  or  delivery  of  the  vessel. 
The  Coast  Guard  is  directed  to  enforce 
this  section,  and  is  given  power  to  board 
and  inspect  vessels,  and  to  execute  court 
orders. 

Other  elements  of  the  Water  Quality 
Improvement  Act  provide  for:  First,  the 
identification  of  hazardous  substances, 
and  a  report  to  the  Congress  by  Novem- 
ber 1.  1970,  discussing  the  need  for  and 


desirability  of  enacting  legislation  to  im- 
pose liability  for  the  cost  of  removal  of 
hazardous  substances  from  onshore  and 
offshore  facilities  and  vessels,  including 
recommendations  on  enforcement  and 
recovery  of  costs;  second,  $15  million  for 
grants  to  State  and  interstate  agencies 
for  acid  mine  drainage  control  demon- 
stration projects;  third.  $20  million  for 
grants  to  Great  Lakes  f>oUution  control 
demonstrations;  fourth,  $62  million  for 
training  grants  and  contracts  and  schol- 
arships: fifth.  $1  million  for  Alaska  vil- 
lage water  tmd  sewer  demonstration  proj- 
ects; sixth,  the  extension  for  fiscal  years 
1970-71  of  the  research  and  demonstra- 
tion program  at  the  level  of  $65  million 
per  year;  and  seventh,  an  additional  $15 
million  for  the  study  of  the  Nation's  estu- 
aries. 

PROGBAUS 

Under  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act  of  1961 — Public  Law 
87-128.  The  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Agrtculture 
provides  planning  and  construction 
grants  for  the  development  of  water  and 
sewer  systems  in  rural  areas. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  also  provides  significant 
grant  moneys  for  basic  water  and  sewer 
facilities.  Through  its  Office  of  Resources 
Development  imder  authortty  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965.  The  Emergency  Facilities  Act  of 
1970 — Public  Law  91-431 — amended  title 
VII  of  this  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tion of  $1  billion  for  basic  water  and 
sewer  facilities. 

AIB 

The  development  of  the  Federal  air 
pollution  control  effort  has  followed  the 
pattern  as  set  by  the  water  pollution 
program.  The  first  Federal  legislation — 
Public  Law  84-159 — was  passed  in  1955, 
authorized  the  Public  Health  Service  to 
conduct  a  research  program  and  to  give 
technical  assistance  to  State  sind  local 
governments.  The  policy  was  established 
that  State  and  local  governments  have 
prime  responsiblity  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  obligated  to  provide  leader- 
ship. Information,  and  support.  In  1960 
Public  Law  86-493  directed  the  Siirgeon 
General  to  conduct  a  special  study  of  air 
pollution  due  to  automobiles.  His  report 
was  published  in  1962  as  House  Docu- 
ment 87-489.  "Motor  Vehicles,  Air  Pol- 
lution, and  Health." 

The  Clean  Air  Act  o!  1963 — Public  Law 
88-206 — authorized  direct  grants  to 
State  and  local  governments  to  estab- 
lish, develop,  or  improve  control  pro- 
grams, and  provided  for  Federal  enforce- 
ment action  in  Interstate  cases. 

The  act  designated  three  areas  of  re- 
search for  special  attention:  control  of 
motor  vehicle  exhausts,  removal  of  sul- 
fur from  fuels,  and  development  of  alr- 
qualfty  criteria  on  which  to  base  source- 
emission  limits  and  ambient  air-quality 
standards. 

The  Motor  Vehicle  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  of  1965— Public  Law  89-272— 
amended  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  provide 
for  Federal  regulation  of  motor  vehicle 
emissions,  expanded  the  research  pro- 
gram, created  a  Federal  laboratory,  pro- 
vided for  the  investigation  of  new  sources 
of  pollution,  and  instituted  a  procedure 


for  the  abatement  of  International  air 
pollution. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  Amendment  of 
1966— Public  Law  89-675 — authorized  em 
expansion  of  the  program.  Grants  were 
made  available  for  the  maintenance  of 
effective  State  and  local  control  pro- 
grams, supplementing  those  formerly 
available. 

The  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967 — Public 
Law  90-148 — brought  major  revisions  In 
the  total  program  of  air  pollution  control 
and  abatement.  The  Division  of  Air  Pol- 
lution within  the  Public  Health  Service 
was  enlarged  to  form  the  National  Air 
Pollution  Control  Administration — now 
a  part  of  the  Eiivlronmental  Protection 
Agency.  A  sequence  of  criteria,  ambient 
air  quality  standards,  and  enforcement 
was  established,  modeled  after  the  water 
quality  standards  program.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  clear  boundaries  provided  by 
river  basins  as  for  water,  it  has  been  nec- 
essary to  define  air  regions  with  common 
problems.  Eight  broad  atmospheric  areas 
dividing  the  United  States  according  to 
climate,  meteorology,  and  topography 
have  been  recognized  and  further  sub- 
divided into  57  air  quality  control  regions 
on  the  basis  of  common  air  pollution 
problems. 

As  in  water  pollution,  the  States  bear 
the  bfisic  responsibility  for  the  imple- 
mentation and  enforcement  of  standards 
with  support  and  backup  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  also  pro- 
vides for  expansion  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's air  pollution  research  and  de- 
velopment activities;  continuation  of 
grants  to  States  and  communities  to  as- 
sist them  In  their  efforts;  flnancisd  aid 
for  planning  activities  In  Interstate  air 
quality  control  regions;  action  by  the 
Secretary  to  obtain  court  orders  to  cur- 
tall  polluUon  during  emergencies;  con- 
tinuation of  Federal  standard  setting  to 
control  motor  vehicle  pollution;  award- 
ing of  grants  to  States  to  assist  them  In 
developing  programs  for  Inspection  of 
motor  vehicle  pollution  control  systems: 
continued  efforts  to  control  pollution  at 
Federal  Installations;  creation  of  a  15- 
member  Presidential  Air  Quality  Advis- 
ory Board;  establishment  of  technical 
advisory  groups  to  assist  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  reg- 
istration of  fuel  additives:  a  study  of  the 
need  for  and  effect  of  national  emission 
standards  for  stationary  sources  of  air 
pollution;  a  study  of  the  feasibility  of 
controlling  pollution  from  jet  and  con- 
ventional aircraft:  comprehensive  eco- 
nomic studies  of  the  cost  of  controlling 
air  pollution;  and  investigation  of  man- 
power and  training  needs  in  the  siir 
pollution  field. 

The  most  recent  legislation  the  Clean 
Air  Amendments  of  1970 — Public  Law 
91-604 — were  passed  during  the  second 
session  of  the  91st  Congress.  This  legis- 
lation is  discussed  below. 

SOLID    WASTES 

The  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  of  1965, 
title  n  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  the  same 
year — Public  Law  89-272 — marks  the  be- 
ginning of  Federal  involvement  in  this 
growing  problem.  The  purposes  of  the 
act  are  to  initiate  and  accelerate  a  na- 
tional research  and  development  pro- 
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gram  for  new  and  Improved  methods  of 
proper  and  economic  solid-waste  dis- 
posal, including  studies  directed  toward 
the  conservation  of  natural  resources  by 
reducing  the  amount  of  waste  and  un- 
salvageable  materials  and  by  recovery 
and  utilization  of  potential  resources  In 
solid  wastes  and  to  provide  technical 
and  financial  assistance  to  State  and  lo- 
cal governments  and  Interstate  agencies 
in  the  planning,  development,  and  con- 
duct of  solid-waste  disposal  programs. 
Unlike  air  and  water  pollution,  the  Fed- 
eral program  thus  far  has  not  tended 
toward  regulation. 

The  Federal  program  was  adminis- 
tered jointly  under  a  memorandum  of 
agreement  by  the  Departments  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
Interior.  The  HEW  program  is  carried 
out  by  the  Bureau  of  Solid  Waste  Man- 
agement, and  the  Interior  program — 
concerned  with  handling  the  wastes  gen- 
erated in  the  extraction,  processing  or 
utilization  of  fossil  fuels,  and  with  the 
recovery  of  valuable  materials  from  mu- 
nicipal wastes — by  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 
The  Bureau  of  SoUd  Waste  Manage- 
ment— now  a  part  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency — conducts  research 
and  demonstration  grants  and  contracts 
to  universities,  private  Industry,  and 
other  nongovernmental  groups  for  the 
improvement  of  methods  of  collection 
and  transport,  recycling  and  reuse,  and 
processing  and  disposal  of  solid  wastes. 
The  Bureau  also  awards  grsmts  to  uni- 
versities for  training  programs,  and  pro- 
vides technical  and  planning  assistance 
to  governmental  agencies.  To  provide  a 
basis  for  its  program,  the  Bureau  con- 
ducted a  national  survey  of  community 
solid  waste  practices  which  was  designed 
to  define  the  extent  of  the  problem,  and 
to  assess  the  means  currently  employed 
for  handling  it.  The  act  provided  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  as  fol- 
lows: for  the  Bureau  of  Solid  Waste  Man- 
agement in  HEW,  $7  million  for  fiscal 
1966,  $14  million  for  fiscal  1967,  $19.2 
million  for  flscaJ  1968.  and  $20  million 
for  fiscal  1969;  for  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 
$3  million  for  fiscal  1966,  $6  million  for 
fiscal  1967,  $10.8  million  for  fiscal  1968, 
and  $12.5  million  for  fiscal  1969.  The 
Public  Health  Service  Act  Amendments 
of  1968 — Public  Law  90-574 — extended 
the  program  with  authorizations  of  $19,- 
750,000  for  the  Bureau  of  Solid  Waste 
Management  and  $12,250,000  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines.  As  with  the  other  en- 
vironmental pollution  programs,  appro- 
priations for  solid  waste  management 
have  lagged  behind  the  authorizations, 
most  clearly  so  in  the  case  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  which,  as  of  fiscal  1970, 
had  a  total  gap  between  authorizations 
and  appropriations  of  $32,906,000. 

The  latest  legislation  in  the  field  of 
solid  waste  management  Is  the  Resource 
Recovery  Act  of  1970 — Public  Law  91- 
512.  This  act  is  discussed  below  In  the 
section  dealing  with  the  second  session 
of  the  91st  Congress. 

NATIOMAI.    POUCT 

A  key  portion  of  the  national  program 
of  environmental  protection  and  en- 
hancement was  the  establishment  of  a 
national  policy  on  the  environment  and 
creatioo  of  Council  on  Environmental 


Quality  to  act  as  consultant  to  the  Pres- 
ident. These  actions  were  accomplished 
by  passage  of  the  National  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Act  of  1969 — Public  Law 
91-190. 

This  act  declared  that  it  Is  the  policy 
of  the  U.S.  Government  to  create  and 
maintain  conditions  under  which  man 
and  nature  can  exist  in  productive  har- 
mony. Title  I  recognizes  that  "each  per- 
son should  enjoy  a  healthful  environ- 
ment and  has  a  responsibility  to  con- 
tribute to  the  preservation  and  enhance- 
ment of  the  environment."  It  required 
all  Federal  agencies  to  take  into  account 
the  environmental  impact  of  all  actions 
they  propose.  Specific  directives  to  pre- 
vent adverse  environmental  effects  of 
Federal  agency  activities  are  indicated. 
It  created  In  the  OflQce  of  the  President 
a  permanent  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  of  three  members,  modeled  on 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  and 
authorized  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$1  million  to  cover  the  expenses  of  a 
small  professional  staff.  The  principal 
functions  of  the  council  are  to  recom- 
mend environmental  policies  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  to  assist  him  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  an  annual  environmental  report 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  begin- 
ning in  July  1970.  The  national  goals  of 
environmental  policy  are  specified  in  title 
I  as  follows : 

First,  fulfill  the  responsibilities  of  each 
generation  as  trustee  of  the  environment 
for  succeeding  generations: 

Second,  assure  for  all  Americans  safe, 
healthful,  productive  and  esthetically 
and  culturally  pleasing  surroundings; 

Third,  attain  the  widest  range  of  bene- 
ficial uses  of  the  environment  without 
degradation,  risk  to  health  or  safety,  or 
other  undesirable  and  unintended  con- 
sequences; 

Fourth,  preserve  important  historic, 
cultural,  and  natural  aspects  of  our 
natural  heritages,  and  maintain,  wher- 
ever possible,  an  environment  which  sup- 
ports diversity  and  variety  of  individual 
choice ; 

Fifth,  achieve  a  balance  between  pop- 
ulation and  resource  use  which  will  per- 
mit high  standards  of  living  and  a  wide 
sharing  of  life's  amenities;  and 

Sixth,  enhance  the  quality  of  renew- 
able resources  and  approach  the  maxi- 
mum attaintable  recycling  of  depletable 
resources. 

ACTION  BT  THC  SECOND  BXS8ION.  BIST  CONOBXSS 

Thus  the  onset  of  the  second  session  of 
the  91st  Congress  saw  a  solid  foundation 
of  oavlronmental  legislation  on  which  to 
proceed.  The  existing  enabling  authori- 
ties were  not  perfect  and  organizational 
difficulties  hampered  the  most  efficient 
pursuit  of  the  goal  of  a  clean  environ- 
ment. Funding  was  far  from  adequate, 
but  the  key  State,  Federal,  and  local  roles 
had  been  identified  and  to  some  extent 
supported.  The  Congress,  the  executive 
branch,  and  the  country  in  general  were 
acutely  aware  of  the  need  for  additional 
action  and  for  a  reordering  of  national 
priorities  in  respect  to  the  environment. 

The  President  sent  to  the  Congress  a 
special  message  on  the  environment  on 
February  10, 1970.  This  message  proposed 
a  37-point  action  program,  with  special 
emphasis    on    strengthening    the    fight 
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against  air  and  water  pollution.  The 
major  legislative  recommendations  in- 
cluded: 

WATKB   POLLtmON 

First.  Authorization  of  $4  billion  to 
cover  the  Federal  share  of  $10  billion 
needed  for  construction  of  municipal 
waste  treatment  plants;  to  be  allocated 
at  a  rate  of  $1  billion  per  year  over  the 
next  4  years,  with  a  reassessment  in  1973 
of  further  needs  for  1973  and  subsequent 
years. 

Second.  Establishment  of  an  Environ- 
mental Financing  Authority  to  insure 
that  every  municipality  can  finance  its 
share  of  treatment  plant  construction 
costs. 

Third.  Extension  of  Federal-State 
water  quality  standards  to  include  pre- 
cise effluent  standards  for  all  industrial 
and  municipal  sources. 

Fourth.  Extension  of  Federal  pollu- 
tion control  authority  to  include  all  navi- 
gable waters,  both  inter-  and  intrastate, 
all  interstate  ground  waters,  the  U.S. 
portion  of  boundary  waters,  and  waters 
of  the  contiguous  zone. 

AIX  POIXITTIDN 

Fifth.  Publication  of  new.  more  strin- 
gent motor  vehicle  emission  standards 
for  1973  and  1975. 

Sixth.  Authorization  for  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
regulate  gasoline  composition  and  addi- 
tives. 

Seventh.  Establishment  of  national  air 
quality  standards,  with  the  States  pre- 
paring abatement  enforcement  plans  to 
meet  national  standards. 

Eighth.  Accelerated  designation  of  in- 
terstate air  quality  control  regions. 

Ninth.  Establishment  of  national  emis- 
sions standards  for  pollutants  that  are 
extremely  hazardous  to  health  and  for 
specified  classes  of  new  facilities. 

SOLID  WASTK  MANAGEMEKr 

Tenth.  Redirection  of  solid  waste  re- 
search toward  techniques  for  recycling 
materials  and  producing  packaging  ma- 
terials that  are  easily  degradable. 

CNOITSTRIAl.    rNVOLVElCENT 

Eleventh.  Establishment  of  a  National 
Industrial  Pollution  Control  Council. 

PABKS    AND    RECBEATION 

Twelfth.  Full  funding  of  the  $327  mil- 
lion available  under  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund. 

Thirteenth.  Review  of  all  federally 
owned  real  estate  to  identify  properties 
that  can  be  converted  to  pubbc  recrea- 
tional use.  or  sold,  with  the  proceeds 
used  to  acquire  additional  recreational 
areas. 

Fourteenth.  Relocation  of  Federal  in- 
stallations that  occupy  locations  that 
could  better  be  used  for  other  purposes. 

Fifteenth.  Provision  that  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fimd  is  maintained 
or  increased  as  a  source  of  funds  for 
purchase  of  lands  in  future  years. 

The  President  also  described  14  meas- 
ures he  Intended  to  implement  by  Execu- 
tive action. 

By  and  large,  this  program  has  met 
with  a  fair  amoimt  of  success.  Each  of 
the  Executive  initiatives  have  been  im- 
plemented and  the  National  Industrial 
Pollution  Control  Council  has  been 
created  within  the  Department  of  Com- 
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merce.  Executive  Reorganization  Plan 
No   3  created  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency.  This  new  agency  as- 
sumes   the    major    role    of    regulating 
water  quality,  air  quality,  solid  waste 
management,  pesticides,  and  radioactive 
materials.  It  Is  comprised  by  the  Federal 
Water  Quality  Administration  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior;  the  National 
Air    Pollution    Control    Administration 
from  HEW;  the  Bureau  of  Water  Hy- 
giene. Bureau  of  Solid  Waste  Manage- 
ment, and  Bureau  of  Radiological  Health 
from  the  Environmental  Control  Admin- 
istration of  HEW;  Pesticides  Standards 
and  Research  from  HEW  and  Interior; 
Pesticides  Registration  from  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture;  the  Federal  Radia- 
tion Council  from  the  Executive  Office 
of   the   President;    the   Environmental 
Radiation    Standards    function    of    the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission;  and  respon- 
sibility for  studies  of  ecological  systems 
from    the    Coimcll    on    Environmental 
Quality.  The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency — EPA — hence  is  the  major  agen- 
cy responsible  for  pollution  control  and 
abatement.  It  carries  extensive  regula- 
tory and  granting  authority,  conducts  re- 
search and  provides  financial  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  the  States  and  mu- 
nicipaUties  in  support  of  their  programs. 
The  Clean  Air  Amendments  of  1970 — 
Public  Law  91-604 — provided  everything 
the  President  requested  and  more.  There 
are  10  major  provisions  to  these  amend- 
ments. 

First.  Vehicular  sources.  Legislation 
provides  statutory  deadlines  by  which 
new  automobiles  must  be  substantially 
pollution  free.  By  1975,  carbon  monoxide 
and  hydrocarbon  emissions  must  be  re- 
duced to  10  percent  or  less  of  present 
emissions.  Oxides  of  nitrogen  emissions 
must  be  reduced  the  same  extent  by  1976. 
The  Federal  Government  preempts  State 
emission  standard  setting  functions  for 
vehicles  except  for  Cahfomia.  Penalties 
of  $10,000  per  vehicle  may  be  assessed 
against  violators. 

Second.  Motor  fuels  and  tidditives.  The 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  is  au- 
thorized to  control  or  prohibit  the  manu- 
facture or  sale  of  motor  fuel  additives. 

Third.  Low-emission  vehicle.  Certifica- 
tion and  Federal  purchase  of  low  emis- 
sion vehicles  is  authorized.  A  Low-Emis- 
sion Vehicle  Certification  Board  Is 
created. 

Fourth.  AircrsJt  emissions.  EPA  is  to 
prescribe  emission  standards  for  civil  air- 
craft. The  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion— Department  of  Transportation — is 
re^xjnsible  for  enforcement  of  these 
standards. 

The  States  are  preempted  from  adopt- 
ing or  enforcing  any  but  identical  stand- 
ards. 

Fifth.  Air  quality  control  regions. 
States  continue  to  have  primary  respon- 
sibility for  assuring  air  quality  within 
designated  regions.  The  EPA  Admin- 
istrator will  establish  appropriate  inter- 
state and  certain  major  Intrastate  areas 
as  a  control  region  if  necessary  for  "at- 
tainment and  maintenance  of  ambient 
air  quaUty  standards." 

Sixth.  National  cmibient  air  quality 
standards.  Federal  standards  will  be  set 


for  sulfur  oxides,  particulates,  carbon 
mxmoxide.  hydrocarbons,  and  photo- 
chemical oxidants  within  one  month  of 
passage  of  the  law.  As  criteria  become 
available,  standards  will  be  established 
for  nitrogen  oxides,  fluorides,  lead,  poly- 
nuclear  organic  matter,  and  odors. 

Seventh.  State  implementation  plans. 
Each  state  must  develop  implementation 
plans  which  assure  attainment  of  pri- 
mary ambient  air  quality  within  3  years 
from  date  of  approval  of  such  plan. 

Eighth.  National  standards  for  new 
stationary  sources.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment may  set  national  standards  of  per- 
formance on  emissions  f rcon  new  station- 
ary sources  with  emphasis  on  19  specified 
Industries. 

Ninth.  Hazardous  substance  emissions. 
Within  6  months,  EPA  must  set  stand- 
ards providing  for  an  ample  margin  of 
safety  to  protect  health. 

Tenth.  Enforcement  procedures.  Pri- 
mary responsibility  for  enforcement  lies 
with  the  States  for  enforcing  require- 
ments established  under  their  Implemen- 
tation plans.  If  they  fall  to  do  so,  EPA 
can  act. 

This  bUJ  authorizes  a  total  of  $1.1  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  years  1971,  1972.  and  1973. 

The  Resource  Recovery  Act  of  1970 — 
PubUc  Law  91-512 — extensively  rewrote 
the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  of  1965.  ex- 
tending it  for  3  years,  and  set  the  stage 
for  a  tenfold  increase  in  Federal  funding 
in  solid  wastes  management.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  act  is  to  promote  Improved 
management  of  solid  wastes  and  the  de- 
velopment and  construction  of  resoui"ce 
recovery  systems;  promote  research ;  pro- 
vide technical  and  financial  assistance  to 
State  and  local  governments;  provide 
guidelines  for  waste  management  sys- 
tems; and  to  provide  for  training  com- 
petent manpower. 

The  President  also  received  support  for 
his  program  concerning  parks  and  rec- 
reation. As  in  other  environmental 
issues.  Congress  provided  not  only  for  the 
President's  request  but  also  authorized 
additional  funds  for  the  Isuid  and  water 
conservation  fund. 

There  was  no  legislative  response  to 
the  administration's  proposals  concern- 
ing water  pollution.  As  things  stand,  the 
latest  authorization  for  funds  to  combat 
water  pollution  do  not  provide  for  fund- 
ing beyond  fiscal  1971.  Several  elements 
of  the  President's  program  have  proven 
to  be  controversial ;  not  in  their  goals,  but 
as  to  the  best  method  of  achieving  these 
goals.  There  is  no  question  that  water 
pollution  will  be  one  of  the  issues  before 
the  92d  Congress  and  that  meaningful 
legislation  will  be  enacted. 


Ing  day  brings  a  torrent  of  words  about 

this  or  that  pet  project  or  "world-sav- 
ing" program  that  the  President  failed 
to  mention. 

In  that  regard,  I  thought  it  might  be 
of  some  assistance  to  my  colleagues  and 
also  make  it  easier  for  the  folks  down  at 
the  Govenunent  Printing  Office  who 
print  the  Cokgressional  Record  if  we 
could  develop  a  somewhat  standard  1- 
mlnute  speech  that  would  be  adaptable 
to  most  any  issue  or  subject  by  simply 
filling  In  the  blanks  with  the  appropriate 
word  or  words. 

I  Include  this  form  In  the  Record  at 
this  point  and  also  assure  my  colleagues 
that  there  will  be  no  royalties  involved 
and  that  it  may  be  used  freely  wltho\it 
attribution  to  the  gentleman  represent- 
ing the  18th  District  of  Illinois: 

(NoT«. — The  foUowlng  has  been  prepared 
for  use  by  any  member  of  the  oppoeltlon 
party  or  by  anyone  of  the  President's  party 
who  ha«  an  axe  to  grind.  Simply  All  In  the 
blanks  and  chooee  the  appropriate  phraaes.) 

The  AoiciNisTiiATiON's  DisBEGAKO  or 

(Mr.  Speaker) ,  1  was  profoundly  disturbed 
that  the  President,  In  bis  State  of  the  Union 

address,  mentloced  the  word 

(agriculture,  education,  labor,  health,  re- 
search, etc.)    (1.  not  at  all;  2.  only  once  In 

passing;    3.   only   timee,   with  scant 

recognition  of  its  significance.) 

It  Is  Incomprehensible  to  me  that  this 
Administration  oould  show  such  utter  and 
complete  disregard  for  this  highly  important 

aspect  of  our (economy,  society, 

culture,  etc.). 

The  major  contributions  of to 

oxir  nation's  well  being  must  not  be  Ignored 
by  our  citizens  or  our  government.  It  is  im- 
possible to  understate  the  vital  and  signifi- 
cant role  which plays  In  making 

our  nation  strong. 

The  Administration's  lack  of  concern  in 
this  vital  area  is  further  demonstrated  In 
their  failure  to  recognize  tte  critical  need 
for  allocation  otf  adequate  financial  and  hu- 
man  resources   to   deal    with   the   pressing 

(economic,  social,  etc.)  problems 

facing  our  nation  today. 

Until    begins   to  receive   from 

this  Administration  the  kind  of  attention 
it  requires — until  the  highest  policy  councils 
of  ovir  government  become  willing  to  place 
It  on  our  list  of  highest  national  priorities, 

I    fear    this    whole    (area,    field, 

segment  of  our  economy,  etc.)  will  continue 
Its  present  downward  spiral  of  deterioration 
and  decline. 

The  need  Is  great  (Mr.  Speaker)  and  I  call 
upon  the  President  and  his  Administration 
to  take  Immediate  steps  toward  strengthen- 
ing our  national  commitment  to  deal  with 

the  serious  problems  In . 

(The  above  material  can  also  be  handily 
utilized  for  a  Irnrd  hitting,  politically  sig- 
nificant press  release.) 


STANDARD    1-MINUTE    SPEECH 
SHOULD  BE  DEVELOPED 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought 
that  I  had  seen  the  President  deliver  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  to  the  Con- 
gress but  in  reading  the  Congressional 
Record  and  certain  segments  of  the  press 
since  then  one  could  get  the  impression 
that  he  did  not  appear  since  every  pass- 


ALARMING  SPECTACLE  OP  TOTAL 
NEWS  BLACKOUT  OVER  WHAT 
APPEARS  TO  BE  A  WIDENING  OP 
THE  WAR  IN  INDOCHINA 

(Mrs.  ABZUG  asked  ano  was  given 
permission  to  addiess  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks and  to  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  few  days  we  have  >^tnessed  the 
alarming  spectacle  of  a  total  news  black- 
out over  what  appears  to  be  a  vridening 
of  the  war  in  Indochina.  I,  along  with 
other  American  citizens,  am  shocked  and  j 
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dismayed  that  the  Pentagon  has  under- 
taken to  widen  the  war.  But — more  Im- 
portantly—I  am  shocked  that  this  ac- 
tion has  been  shrouded  in  secrecy,  and 
that  Government  officials  have  imposed 
an  "embargo"  on  all  news  reporting  on 
this  vital  topic.  Surely  the  first  require- 
ment ol  a  free  society  is  that  public  de- 
bate be  possible  on  major  public  issues. 
Yet.  here,  the  U.S.  Government  is  under- 
taking a  major  military  operation  on  the 
Laotian  border,  and  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtes  are  deprived  of  all  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  would  like  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  by  including  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  on  Jan- 
uary 31.  This  article,  by  Tolb  Wicker,  ex- 
presses my  sense  of  outrage  over  the 
events  of  the  past  few  days,  and  my 
abiding  conviction  that  this  increased 
activity  on  the  Laotian  border  makes  tt 
even  more  clear  than  before  that  we 
must  withdraw  all  American  Armed 
Forces  from  Indochina  no  later  than 
July  4,  1971. 

The  article  follows: 

A  Wmm  Wax  foe  What? 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washinctow. — The  way  Secretaries  Laird 
and  Rogers  tell  It.  any  air  strike  for  any 
purpose  anywhere  In  Southeast  Asia  serves 
the  Administration's  ultimate  goal  of  pro- 
tecting the  withdrawal  of  American  troops 
from  South  Vietnam,  and  is  thereby  Justi- 
fied. That  means  that  In  the  guise  of  wind- 
ing down  the  war.  the  NLxon  Administration 
Is  widening  the  war  In  the  most  deetructlve 
way 

The  first  and  most  terrible  fact  of  this 
policy  Is  that  It  will  perpetrate  a  thousand 
Mylals  throughout  the  region.  Air  warfare 
Is  indiscriminate;  villages  are  burned,  chil- 
dren and  women  killed,  the  countryside 
blasted.  Napalm  and  bombs  do  not  make 
distinctions  or  respect  the  innocent 

But  considerations  of  elementary  human- 
ity rarely  move  statMman.  They  are  prac- 
tical men.  They  must  make  large  dectalons. 
ponder  global  questions,  gauge  the  national 
Interest.  Even  on  that  rarefied  level,  the 
■tat«amen  of  thla  Administration  seem  sin- 
gularly Immune  to  the  moet  compelling 
truths. 

The  nation  was  told  last  spring  that  the 
Invasion  of  Cambodia  was  the  greatest  suc- 
cess of  the  war.  a  veritable  Marengo — that 
It  had  bought  amounts  of  time  ranging  up 
to  two  years  to  bring  off  the  American  with- 
drawal, that  It  would  not  involve  American 
forces  m  another  limitless  war.  that  It  had 
proved  the  capacity  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
army. 

Now.  Just  a«  critics  said  would  be  the  case, 
the  Invasion  can  be  seen  to  have  moved,  not 
destroyed,  the  so-called  sanctuaries.  They 
have  l)een  shifted  out  of  Cambodia.  It  seems. 
Into  the  Laotian  panhandle.  So  still  another 
country  must  be  invaded  IX  the  sanctuaries 
are  to  be  wiped  out.  and  the  withdrawal 
to  proceed.  American  air  power,  which  Mr. 
Nixon  himself  said  would  not  be  needed  In 
Cambodia,  now  Is  needed  throughout  South- 
east Asia.  Some  success ! 

In  fact,  the  Administration's  achievement 
In  Southeast  Asia  la  reminiscent  of  the  fi- 
nancier who  boasted:  "Last  year  I  was 
broke,  but  today  I  owe  millions."  The  situ- 
ation could,  of  course,  be  much  worse,  and 
no  doubt  It  wotUd  be  If  the  Administration 
had  not  been  saved,  over  Its  own  objections, 
from  even  greater  folly. 

Mr.  Nixon  and  his  men  fought  hard  against 
the  so-called  Cooper-Church  amendment.  It 
Invaded  the  President's  prerogative,  they 
said,  as  if  that  were  orlgliutl  sin;  it  tied  his 


hands  In  protecting  the  lives  of  American 
troops,  and  It  wasn't  needed  anyway  be- 
cause Mi.  Nixon  had  no  Intention  of  doing 
any  of  the  things  It  sought  to  prevent  him 
from  doing.  Some  assurance  I 

But  the  most  Important  matter  today  Ls 
not  whether  the  Administration  has  violated 
either  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  amend- 
ment, or  both,  by  using  air  power.  What 
matters  Is  that.  If  the  amendment  were  not 
part  of  the  law,  American  troops  might  well 
be  going  Into  the  Laotian  panhandle  or  down 
Cambodia's  Route  4  with  the  South  Vlet- 
nameee. 

It  matters  also  that  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  Imposes  at  least  some  Congres- 
sional limitations  upon  the  escalation  now 
going  on,  and  that  Its  mere  exlsterce  means 
that  both  Congreelsonal  and  public  scrutiny 
of  Mr.  Nixon's  war  pt^lcy  will  be  more 
searching  than  anything  applied  In  the  early 
years  of  the  war  In  Vietnam — a  classic  case, 
pwrhape.  of  locking  the  bcirn  after  the  horse 
has  been  stolen. 

Congre!4.  as  Senator  Fulbrtght  has  con- 
ceded, can  do  little  to  make  the  President 
desist  frotn  his  Southeast  Asian  air  war.  It 
Is  Important  to  retnember.  therefore,  that 
this  air  war  Is  not  some  dreadful  natural 
catastrophe,  like  a  typhoon,  and  that  lifr. 
Nixon  cannot  ask.  as  Lyndon  Johnson  used 
to  ask.  "What  else  could  I  do?  " 

The  fact  Is  that  the  widened  air  war  Is 
a  direct  consequence  of  the  President's  policy 
of  Vletnamlzatlon.  as  even  Mr  Rogers  made 
plain.  As  withdrawal  proceeds,  there  Is  a 
growing  danger  of  strong  attack  aa  the  re- 
maining troops,  and  Mr.  Nixon  must  take 
st«ps  to  protect  them. 

It  ought  to  be  asked  how  the  mllUon-man 
South  Vietnamese  army  can  be  expected  to 
protect  the  whole  country,  once  the  Ameri- 
cans have  left.  If  It  cannot  now  protect  even 
the  American  withdrawal.  But  above  all.  It 
has  to  be  asked  why  the  policy  of  Vletnam- 
lzatlon. requiring  an  expanded  air  war,  fur- 
ther Invasions  of  other  countries  by  the 
South  Vietnamese,  and  all  the  wanton  de- 
struction and  Indiscriminate  killing  that  will 
result — why  Is  Vletnamlzatlon  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  wax? 

How  does  Vletnamlzatlon,  rather  than 
negotiation.  lead  to  what  Mr.  Nixon  repeat- 
edly refers  to  as  "a  generation  of  peace"? 
What  Is  the  logic  of  a  policy  that  requires 
the  bombing  of  three  ooiintrlea  and  the  In- 
vasion of  two  In  order  to  evacuate  one?  And 
to  the  extent  that  protecting  the  troop  with- 
drawals requires  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam Itself,  how  can  that  be  a  st«p  toward 
peace  when  It  shatters  the  only  real  achieve- 
ment of  the  Paris  talks,  the  so-called  "under- 
standing" why  the  bombing  was  stopi>ed  in 
1968? 

It  is  true  that  to  make  or  allow  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  In  Southeast  Asia  would 
require  large  concessions  by  lix.  Nixon  and 
probably  would  result  In  political  arrange- 
ments for  the  region  that  he  does  not  desire. 
But  there  Is  no  guarantee  whatever  that 
Vletnamlzatlon  will  not  ultimately  bring 
equally  undesirable  or  worse  conditions;  the 
chances  are  that  it  will.  A  wider  war.  more 
Indiscriminate  slaughter  from  the  air,  the 
continuing  corrosion  of  American  society,  the 
mounting  destruction  of  Southeast  Asia — If 
Mr.  Nixon  really  believes  that  by  such  costly 
means  a  generation  of  pwaoe  can  be  achieved 
he  Qiwes  It  to  humanity  to  explain  how. 


IS  ANYBODY  THERE?  DOES  ANY- 
BODY CARE? 

(Mr.  ZION  a.sked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise- and  extend  his  re- 
marks. > 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  tn  the  haunt- 
ing caricature  of  our  national  begin- 
nings,   the    Broadway    musical    "1778." 


John  Adams  stands  alone  in  the  dark- 
ened congressional  chamber  at  Philadel- 
phia. In  the  depths  of  his  despair  at  the 
seemingly  elusive  dream  of  national  in- 
dependence. Adams  cries  out  "Is  anybody 
there — Does  anybody  care?"  It  surely 
seemed  to  the  Massachusetts  statesman 
at  that  dark  hour,  tliat  American  free- 
dom had  only  been  a  bright  promise,  now 
becomes  broken  on  the  apathy  of  a  war 
not  going  well  for  the  colonies:  now 
stifled  in  the  sultry  heat  of  a  Philadel- 
phia summer. 

"Is  anybody  there — does  anybody 
care?"  Thus  it  has  always  seemed  to 
those  most  wishing  freedom  In  a  long 
night  of  slavery  and  tyranny.  Freedom 
is  really  a  quantitative  thing  and  its 
quality  remains  pure  and  true  whether 
men  speak  of  the  freedom  and  liberty  of 
nations  or  of  single  human  beings.  In  its 
essence,  it  is  the  freedom  of  human  be- 
ings that  count  and  it  has  been  a  highly 
elusive  dream  throughout  man's  path  on 
earth — always  sought,  seldom  obtained, 
easily  lost. 

In  the  stinking,  rooting  confinement 
pens  of  Southeast  Asia.  American  sons 
must  similarly  cry  out  in  the  long  night 
"Is  anybody  there — does  anybody  care." 
To  these  husbands,  fathers,  sons  and 
brothers,  the  night  must  indeed  seem 
long,  the  future  dark  and  without  prom- 
ise. To  the  families  of  these  ssane  men, 
made  at  least  aware  of  public  and  official 
concern  for  the  plight  of  American  pris- 
oners of  war,  the  continued  inequity  of 
the  enemy  response,  the  darkness  can 
only  be  a  little  less  severe.  The  marching 
years  of  fruitless  effort,  the  continued 
inhumanity  exhibited  by  the  north,  the 
endless  repetitive  failure  of  the  enemy  to 
provide  a  valid  response  to  the  entreaties 
of  much  of  the  free  world — there  can  be 
little  cause  for  Joy  or  hope  or  rejoicing 
in  such  a  time,  in  such  a  night. 

And  how  much  more  terrible  it  must 
be  for  those  families  cast  into  the  abyss 
of  uncertainty  concerning  the  very  exis- 
tence of  the  life  of  a  loved  man.  Are  we 
widows?  Are  we  orphsuis?  The  cry  in  the 
dark  is  very  real — and  there  is  no  an- 
swering response  in  the  heart  of  an 
enemy  seemingly  bereft  of  all  humanity. 

The  pUght  of  American  prisoners,  of 
those  men  missing  in  action,  has  caught 
the  fancy  of  much  of  the  American  pub- 
he.  It  is  all  too  true  that  too  often  it 
has  been  the  "fancy"  and  not  the  well- 
springs  of  the  human  heart  which  re- 
sponds to  such  a  cause.  We  are  too  often 
a  fickle  nation  of  fickle  causes,  burning 
bright,  faddish,  mod  butterflies  of  the 
hour — we  tire  of  futile  enterprises,  we 
grow  weary  with  goals  that  are  not  ful- 
filled. It  must  never  be  so  with  America's 
imprisoned  flesh  and  blood.  If  these, 
our  sons,  are  to  be  discarded  by  the  in- 
eptness  of  our  purpose — then  we  must 
accept  the  condemnation  of  history  and 
the  accurateness  of  those  who  charge 
us  with  being  a  nation  immoral. 

If  we  cease  for  one  minute  the  quest  for 
applied  humanity  to  our  sons,  then  we 
must  stand  condemned  at  the  bar  of  his- 
tory for  abandoning  our  own — for  not 
finding  some  continuing  flame  in  the  hu- 
man heart  that  cannot  be  extinguished 
by  the  passage  of  years  or  the  tide  of 
events. 
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Over  150  Members  of  this  House  have 
joined  me  in  asking  that  we  once  again 
pause  to  remember  these  men.  This  latest 
effort  has  requested  that  a  week  be  set 
aside  in  March  to  again  pause  and  bring 
national  concern  to  bear  on  the  plight  of 
American  prisoners  who  see  nothing  but 
the  darkness  of  their  enslavement.  We 
call  again  for  a  rekindled  national  pur- 
pose that  will  shout  to  the  leaders  of 
tJje  Communist  north: 

Grant  our  sons  the  minimum  decency  of 
the  Geneva  accords.  Let  them  communicate 
with  those  who  love  them  with  the  quiet 
desperation  that  comes  from  knowing  that 
letters  may  be  all  that  shall  ever  be.  Tell  us 
who  lives  and  who  does  not,  so  that  fam- 
ilies may  reorder  their  lives  and  Uve  again 
in  the  certainty  of  the  essentials  of  life  or 
death.  Care  for  those  of  our  men  who  suffer 
the  ravages  of  tropical  disease,  or  Injury,  or 
mslnutrltlon. 

Those  Joining  this  resolution  stand  as 
did  John  Adams  at  PhUadelphla  and 
etho  the  cry  of  these  Imprisoned  national 
patriots  and  their  families  "Is  anybody 
there — does  anybody  care"?  The  flame 
cannot  be  allowed  to  flicker  and  die.  We 
cannot  rest  on  the  circulation  of  letters, 
the  gathering  of  petitions,  the  com- 
memoration of  special  days  or  weeks,  the 
establishment  of  diplomatic  contacts 
with  the  Communist  world  on  the  pris- 
oner question.  When  all  has  been  done, 
when  every  action  has  been  taken,  when 
every  speech  is  made,  there  must  always 
be  one  more  step  to  take,  one  more  candle 
to  light  in  the  night. 

RESOLUTION  TO  STOP  SENDING  U.S. 
REPLACEMENT  TROOPS  TO  VIET- 
NAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Booos>.  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
PirciNSKi>  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  House  joint  resolu- 
tion urging  President  Nixon  to  stop  send- 
ing any  new  U.S.  troops  to  South  Viet- 
nam after  March  1, 1971. 

Those  of  my  colleagues  who  know  me 
and  who  have  been  here  in  the  House 
over  the  years  know  that  I  am  no  dove.  I 
have  been  one  of  the  strongest  supporters 
of  Vietnam  and  our  role  in  Vietnam.  I 
make  no  apologies  for  the  Herculean 
contributions  that  America  has  made  In 
defense  of  freedom  in  Southeast  Asia.  I 
believe  that  we  needed  to  help  that  little 
country  when  that  country  needed  help, 
and  I  believe  that  the  American  people 
have  written  a  magnificent  chapter  of 
courage  in  coming  to  the  help  of  those 
people  when  they  needed  that  help.  When 
South  Vietnam  was  on  the  verge  of  col- 
lapsing into  Commimist  hands.  America 
made  a  great  sacrifice  in  helping  that 
nation.  Indeed,  we  can  say  with  certainty 
today  that  the  Communists  have  been 
driven  back  in  Southeast  Asia,  whereas 
some  8  or  9  years  ago  it  appeared  that 
the  Communists  would  take  over  the 
whole  of  Southeast  Asia,  using  Vietnam 
as  a  jumping-off  point. 

So  I  do  not  come  before  this  House  to- 
day as  one  who  has  been  critical  of  our 
policies,  but  rather  as  one  who  has  con- 


sistently supported  those  policies  because 
I  believed  that  those  policies  were  right. 

But  I  believe  with  the  same  fervor 
that  the  time  has  now  come  to  get  out  of 
Vietnam. 

As  we  look  at  what  is  happening  In 
Laos,  and  as  we  look  at  new  Involvements 
in  Cambodia,  the  time  has  come  for 
America  to  engage  in  a  major  reappraisal 
of  our  further  reinvolvement  in  that 
theater  of  conflict. 

I  am  certain  the  American  people  do 
not  want  to  escalate  our  involvement  in 
these  new  war  zones. 

My  resolution  proposes  that  as  Amer- 
ican troops  are  rotated  back  home  after 
completing  their  1-year  tour  In  Vietnam; 
that  they  not  be  replaced  as  of  March 
1,  of  this  year.  Consequently,  all  UJS. 
troops  would  be  out  of  Vietnam  in  12 
months. 

The  resolution  calls  for  no  change  in 
the  policy  which  guarantees  soldiers  ro- 
tation after  12  months  in  Vietnam.  This 
policy  of  rotation  has  been  one  of  the 
greatest  stabilizing  factors  In  upholding 
American  troop  morale  In  South  Viet- 
nam, for  Indeed  each  of  our  soldiers  now 
knows  almost  to  the  day  when  he  is  going 
to  be  rotated,  and  I  do  not  suggest  In  my 
resolution  that  we  In  any  way  alter  that 
policy.  On  the  contrary,  my  resolution 
provides  that  there  shall  be  no  change 
in  this  policy. 

The  resolution  is  a  simple  resolution. 

It  says: 

H.J.  Res.  258 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that,  after  March  1,  1971,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  not  send 
any  United  States  armed  forces  to  Vietnam. 
No  law,  rule,  or  regulation  in  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  resolution  shall  be 
amended  or  modified  to  authorize  the  exten- 
sion of  a  tour  of  duty  with  respect  to  any 
member  of  the  United  States  armed  forces 
assigned  to  duty  In  Vietnam  on  such  date  of 
enactment. 

Further,  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
as  present  United  States  troops  In  Vietnam 
are  rotated  at  the  conclusion  of  their  one- 
year  tour  of  duty,  their  remaining  units  shall 
be  consolidated  until  ultimately  no  U.S. 
troops  win  remain  In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  if  this  new  policy  were  to  be 
announced  to  the  world.  North  Vietnam 
would  agree  to  an  Immediate  release  of 
American  POW's  sjid  negotiate  a  cease- 
fire which  would  guarantee  the  safe 
withdrawal  of  American  troops  from 
South  Vietnam, 

The  United  States  presently  is  send- 
ing approximately  33,000  fresh  UjB. 
troops  to  Vietnam  every  month  as  re- 
placements. 

Even  if  President  Nixon's  announced 
troop  reduction  policy  were  to  be  com- 
pleted by  May  1,  we  will  still  have  285,000 
US.  troops  remaining  In  Vietnam  re- 
quiring a  monthly  replacement  rate  of 
more  than  20,000  UJS.  troops  for  an  in- 
definite time. 

I  am  not  at  all  persuaded  by  thoee  who 
argue  that  the  remaining  285,000  troops 
will  be  logistical  support  troops  and  will 
not  be  engaged  in  combat.  Every  soldier 
is  a  combat  soldier  when  he  is  in  a  com- 


bat zone.  And  Vietnam  will  remain  a 
combat  zone  for  a  long  time  if  we  remain 
there. 

I  am  disturbed  and  worried,  very  seri- 
ously disturbed  and  worried,  when  I  hear 
the  President  state,  as  he  did  In  one  of 
his  recent  messages  that  while  we  Intend 
to  take  our  American  troops  out  of  com- 
bat and  leave  the  remaining  285,000 
Americans  as  logistical  support  troops, 
should  they  at  any  point  be  endangered, 
we  would  not  hesitate  to  renew  the  es- 
calation of  the  wax.  It  is  clearly  apparent 
within  this  context  that  this  war  could 
last  for  another  decade  or  two  with  full 
American  involvement. 

While  the  United  States  Is  bogged 
down  In  the  swamps  of  Vietnam,  the  So- 
viet Union  continues  to  wage  with  un- 
interrupted ease  its  campaign  of  intrigue 
and  conspiracy  against  freedom  all  over 
the  world.  Here  we  have  all  of  our  re- 
sources Ued  down  In  Southeast  Asia  and 
in  South  Vietnam,  while  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion rearms  all  of  the  Arab  States  to  wage 
aggression  in  the  Middle  East,  and  car- 
ries on  all  sorts  of  penetrations  of  the 
continent  of  Africa,  so  rich  in  natural 
resources,  and  conspires  In  all  sorts  of 
rebellion  and  subversion  in  South  Amer- 
ica. 

The  Soviet  fleet  now  has  moved  into 
the  Mediterranean  and  is  on  the  verge 
of  driving  U£  influence  out  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

So  here  we  see  the  Soviet  Union,  free 
to  roam  all  over  the  world  with  its  cc«i- 
^Iracy  of  subversion  against  freedom, 
while  the  United  States  continues  to  re- 
main bogged  down  in  an  endless  struggle 
in  Vietnam. 

So  I  say  to  you,  that  while  we  are 
being  assured  the  285,000  remaining 
troopte  in  Vietnam  after  May  1  will  be 
noncombat  troops — this  is  an  illusion. 
They  will  be  as  much  combat  troops 
whether  they  serve  as  supply  clerks, 
cooks,  guards,  or  artillery  men — as  they 
would  be  leading  a  search  and  destroy 
mission  of  Marines  in  the  Jungles  of 
Vietnam.  So  long  as  American  troops  re- 
main in  Vietnam,  they  will  be  constant 
targets  for  Communist  terror  and  sub- 
version. 

As  I  pointed  out  a  moment  ago.  the 
President  has  said  that  If  at  any  point 
these  285,000  troops  are  endangered,  we 
will  not  hesitate  to  escalate  the  war  all 
over  again.  Simply  stated,  this  f)olicy 
means  that  full  scale  conflict  can  be  re- 
sumed at  any  moment  and  those  non- 
combat  "logistical  support"  soldiers,  on 
a  moments  notice,  become  combat 
troops. 

I  have  discussed  this  proposal  with 
sources  at  the  Pentagon  and  I  have  been 
assured  that  such  a  troop  freeze  is  feasi- 
ble. I  believe  that  a  troop  freeze  at  this 
time  would  provide  a  new  and  dramatic 
dimension  to  the  deadlocked  peace  talka 
in  Paris. 

It  should  be  a  source  of  great  concern 
to  all  of  us  as  Americans,  and  starting 
with  the  President  on  down,  that  not  a 
single  nation  In  this  world  has  responded 
with  any  kind  of  assistance  of  help  In 
marshaling  world  opinion  in  support  of 
our  efforts  at  the  peace  talks  In  Paris. 
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These  peace  talks  have  been  bogged 
down  now  for  2  years.  Every  week  we 
read  of  new  casualty  lists  and  new  Amer- 
ican deaths  in  Vietnam  while  the  peace 
talks  go  on  and  on  without  any  meaning- 
ful results. 

I  believe  a  new  dimension  is  neces- 
sary. I  honestly  believe  a  troop  freeze  at 
this  time ;  an  announcement  by  the  Pres- 
ident that  we  are  not  going  to  send  any 
replacement  troops  to  Vietnam,  and  that 
through  this  policy,  all  of  our  troops  will 
be  out  of  there  within  12  months,  would 
rally  the  rest  of  the  free  world  behind 
our  cause  and  marshal  moral  support 
for  a  meaningful  cease-fire  in  Southeast 
Asia.  The  nations  of  the  world  up  to  now 
have  heard  the  same  record — we  talk  of 
troop  withdrawal  and  we  discuss  peace, 
but  we  continue  to  send  33,000  fresh 
American  troops  into  Vietnam  every 
single  month. 

This  incongruity  has  brought  no  re- 
sults in  Paris  nor  h&s  it  marshaled  any 
world  support  to  our  side. 

Hanoi  has  said  It  is  wiUlng  to  release 
our  POW's  and  negotiate  a  cease-fire  if 
we  get  our  troops  out  of  Vietnam.  We 
have  said  we  will  get  our  troops  out  In 
a  year,  but  insist  on  a  cease-fire  now. 
It  occurs  to  me  that  the  proposal  I  make 
here  today  is  a  sensible  compromise  be- 
tween the  two  sides.  A  freeze  on  replace- 
ment troops  would  In  itself  effectuate 
a  timetable  for  withdrawal  which.  I  be- 
lieve, can  break  the  deadlock. 

The  first  order  of  business  would  be 
the  release  of  our  POWs  while  the  sec- 
ond item  of  the  negotiations  will  be  to 
permit  the  orderly  withdrawal  of  our 
American  troops  from  all  of  South  Viet- 
nam. I  do  believe  this  can  be  done  and 
I  also  beUeve  the  proposal  I  am  making 
here  today  is  totally  feasible. 

South  Vietnam  now  has  a  fully  trained 
and  completely  equipped  army  of  1,200,- 
000  men.  President  Thieu  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent Ky  both  have  stated  publicly  that 
their  armed  forces  are  now  capable  of 
carrying  on  the  war  successfully  without 
our  troops. 

Actually,  South  Vietnam  today  has  the 
biggest  and  best  trained  army  in  South- 
east Asia. 

An  American  troop  freeze  at  this  time 
is  not  tantamount  to  any  surrender.  On 
the  contrary.  It  is  a  reaffirmation  that 
the  United  States  has  given  South  Viet- 
nam the  time  needed  to  build  her  own 
defenses. 

South  Vietnam  is  now  fully  capable  of 
handling  the  war  with  her  own  troops 
and  resources.  We  can  say  this  with 
great  confidence.  We  went  into  Vietnam 
because  South  Vietnam  was  totally  un- 
prepared and  the  Communist  invasion 
threatened  the  collapse  of  that  country. 
When  we  went  into  Vietnam  there  was 
no  government,  there  was  no  economy, 
and  they  had  no  armed  forces.  The  Viet- 
cong  were  destroying  every  single  villsige 
and  every  institution  of  South  Vietnam. 
Today.  6  years  after  our  total  in- 
volvement. South  Vietnam  has  the  finest 
army  in  all  of  Southeast  Asia;  1.2  mil- 
lion fully  trained  men,  fully  equipped. 
A*  a  matter  of  fact,  all  of  our  new  equip- 
ment Is  being  assigned  to  South  Viet- 


namese troops  while  our  American 
soldiers  are  getting  the  used  equipment, 
the  "spitbacks,"  on  the  theory  that 
American  soldiers  are  better  capable  of 
repairing  the  equipment  and  reusing  it. 

We  have  built  for  South  Vietnam  Cam 
Ranh  Bay.  a  deepwater  port  which  was 
the  dream  of  a  thousand  years  by  South- 
east Asians.  It  will  become  the  new  Hong 
Kong  of  Asia.  We  have  built  ports,  hell- 
ports,  airports,  railroads,  and  supply  de- 
pots. In  6  years,  we  have  given  South 
Vietnam  sinews  to  victorously  continue 
its  struggle,  such  as  we  have  never  given 
any  other  country  ever  before. 

No  nation  in  the  world  is  as  well  pre- 
pared to  defend  Itself  today  as  Is  South 
Vietnam,  and  I  say  America  has  no  man- 
date to  remain  in  South  Vietnam  until 
the  last  bloody  shot  is  fired. 

I  believe  the  question  now  is  no  longer 
whether  or  not  South  Vietnam  can 
win.  Everyone  agrees  they  can  win.  The 
question  now  is  when  do  we  eus  Americans 
pull  out? 

I  say  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  pull 
out  now. 

I  notice  that  the  Gallup  poll  taken  over 
the  weekend  shows  73  percent  of  the 
American  people  agree  in  urging  all  of 
our  American  troops  be  out  of  Viet- 
nam by  the  end  of  this  year. 

Under  my  proposal,  we  would  provide 
for  an  orderly  withdrawal  and  disen- 
gagement of  American  involvement  in 
Vietnam. 

There  is  no  further  Justification  for 
sending  fresh  U.S.  troops  to  Vietnam, 
when  these  expenditures  can  now  be  used 
for  urgently  needed  programs  here  in 
the  United  States. 

The  President  spoke  to  a  Joint  session 
the  other  day  He  talked  about  deficit 
spending.  They  are  estimating  that  the 
deficit  for  fiscal  1972  will  be  somewhere 
in  the  vicinity  of  $11  billion  or  $12  bU- 
lion.  But  I  say  that  estmate  is  totally 
unrealistic.  If  we  look  at  the  budget, 
and  look  at  the  needs  of  the  country,  and 
look  at  the  programs  in  the  pipeline, 
and  look  at  the  mandatory  programs 
which  must  be  met.  I  believe  It  Is  safer 
to  predict  here  today  that  the  deficit 
for  fiscal  1972  will  be  closer  to  $25  bil- 
lion or  $30  billion,  and  not  the  $11  bil- 
lion or  $12  billion,  estimated  by  the 
administration. 

I  speak  with  some  degree  of  knowledge 
on  the  subject.  I  stood  in  the  well  of 
this  House  a  year  ago  and  I  warned  that 
the  deficit  for  fiscal  1970  would  be  In 
excess  of  $15  billion.  I  was  challenged 
on  that  statement.  Well,  time  has  proved 
me  right,  as  time  will  prove  me  right  on 
the  deficit  for  1972. 

So  I  say  that  If  South  Vietnam  were 
not  totally  prepared,  and  if  the  South 
Vietnamese  could  not  provide  the  neces- 
sary defense  of  their  country.  I  would 
not  be  making  this  recommendation  to- 
day. But  I  was  in  Vietnam.  I  saw  the 
troops.  I  watched  them  in  action.  There 
is  no  question  In  my  mind  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  troops  are  more  than 
capable  of  providing  their  own  defense. 

History  Is  on  our  side  on  that  score. 
There  has  not  been  an  American  soldier 
in  the  Mekong  Delta  for  9  months  now. 
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There  have  been  some  bloody  battles  in 
the  Mekong  Delta,  and  the  South  Viet- 
namese forces,  the  ARVN  forces,  have 
magnificently  held  their  own.  There  have 
been  some  bloody  battles  in  Cambodia 
and  we  have  not  found  it  necessary— nor 
can  we.  by  law — to  send  American  aid 
The  ARVN  troops  and  the  Cambodian 
troops  have  demonstrated  they  are  more 
than  capable  of  holding  their  own  in 
these  areas 

So  I  say  to  you,  faced  with  a  $30  bUlion 
deficit  in  fiscal  1972.  it  occurs  to  me  that 
enormous  savings  can  be  made  by  turn- 
ing the  remainder  of  this  conflict  over 
to  South  Vietnam.  This  will  help  Presi- 
dent Nixon  avoid  this  huge  deficit  which 
is  anticipated. 

But  more  significantly.  American  dis- 
engagement at  this  time  would  make 
Hanoi  realize  it  is  in  for  a  long,  drawn- 
out  battle  with  South  Vietnam.  I  submit 
that  American  continuance  in  South 
Vietnam  is  prolonging  this  war.  Hanoi 
needs  only  read  the  various  public  opin- 
ion siu-veys.  to  know  that  the  American 
people  have  come  to  a  point  where  they 
no  longer  support  our  exercise  in  Viet- 
nam. Hanoi  knows  only  too  well  that 
there  are  great  pressures  on  the  Amer- 
ican Government  to  do  something  about 
it.  and  Hanoi  is  counting  on  Americans 
to  help  them  impose  upon  South  Viet- 
nam a  coalition  government.  What  they 
cannot  win  on  the  battlefield  they  hope 
to  win  at  the  bargaining  table  by  forcing 
the  United  States  to  impose  a  coalition 
government  on  Saigon  as  the  price  for 
peace. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Let  me  finish  this 
statement  and  I  will  in  Just  a  moment. 

I  say  to  you  that  if  we  have  a  disen- 
gagement at  this  time,  It  would  make  it 
very  clear  to  the  Communists  that  they 
have  a  long  battle  with  the  South  Viet- 
namese and  they  might  as  well  come  to 
some  terms  among  themselves  and  get 
this  confiict  over  with. 
I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
compliment  the  distinguished  gentleman 
on  the  chaage  of  heart  he  has  had  since 
1966  when  I  was  one  of  his  companions 
on  a  trip  t*  South  Vietnam.  Thirteen  of 
us  reported  to  the  President  and  out  of 
those  1^  I  was  the  only  man  who  said, 
"Mr.  President,  we  are  in  trouble.  We  are 
not  winning  this  war."  I  believe  the  dis- 
tinguished Speaker  in  the  chair  today 
recalls  that  very  situation. 

Again  let  me  mention  your  change  of 
heart,  your  change  from  hawklshness  to 
dovishness  is  quite  obvious. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  observation  and  contribution.  I 
think  perhaps  the  first  thing  we  ought 
to  do  as  Americans  is  to  stop  calling  each 
other  names.  We  are  all  Americans. 

We  looked  at  the  situation  when  we 
were  In  South  Vietnam  and  looked  at  the 
chronology  of  the  events. 

We  started  American  Involvement  In 
Vietnam  on  October  23,  1954.  when 
President  Elsenhower  offered  UJ3.  mili- 
tary aid  to  South  Vietnam  because  it  was 
very  apparent  what  was  happening  in 
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South  Vietnam.  The  Communists  had 
realized  that  big  wars — nuclear  ex- 
changes between  the  major  powers — are 
out  of  the  question.  The  Communists 
realized  the  major  powers  have  such  de- 
vastating capabilities  that  a  major  war 
would  produce  no  winners. 

Time  has  run  out  on  big  wars.  No- 
body knows  it  better  than  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  went  out  of  our  way  to  tell 
the  Soviets  what  we  had  and  what  our 
capabljty  was  and  what  the  consequences 
were  if  they  violated  the  peace  of  the 
world  on  a  major  scale.  We  went  out 
of  our  way  to  show  them  our  capability. 
Many  Americans  said  why  did  we  do  this 
and  why  did  we  tell  the  Soviets  what  we 
had.  We  said   it  was  because   history 
teaches  us  that  all  of  man's  confiicts  were 
started  by  a  miscalculation.  The  most 
tragic  miscalculation  was  Hitler's  in  1939 
when  he  invaded  Poland  and  triggered 
World  War  n.  He  thought  the  free  world 
could  never  repond.  Here  was  the  most 
tragic  miscalculation,  and  the  history  of 
warfare  in  general  shows  all  wars  are 
started  by  miscalculations.  So  we  went 
out  of  our  way  to  say  to  the  Soviets  this 
is  what  we  have.  These  are  the  conse- 
quences if  you  are  foolish  enough  to  trig- 
ger a  major  war.  The  Communists  had 
to  find  new  techniques  to  carry  on  their 
aggression.  They  never  quit.  They  have  a 
grand  design  for  the  conquest  of   the 
world,  and  they  are  not  about  to  quit. 
So  they  discovered  a  concept  which  is 
very   old    in    the    history    of    warfare; 
namely,  terrorism  and  subversion.  They 
trained  the  Vletcong  and  terrorists  from 
North  Vietnam  to  come  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  to  small  villages  and  hamlets, 
seize  the  mayor  or  police  chief  or  the 
principal  of  a  school,  yank  them  out  of 
bed  and  drag  them  to  the  village  square 
and  there  brutally  massacred  them  for 
all  of  the  populace  to  see.  The  whole  con- 
spiracy of  breaking  down  resistance  to 
Communist  occupation  was  shown  there. 
That  was  what  happened  in  1954. 
A  great  American  President.  Dwight 
Eisenhower,  saw  what  was  happ>ening. 
He  realized  what  the  Communists  were 
doing  and  realized  that  the  Communists 
were  developing  a  new  concept  of  war- 
fare through  terrorism  and  subversion. 
So  he  sent  a  military  aide  mission  to 
South  Vietnam  to  see  what  we  could  do 
in  the  wav  of  offering  help. 

On  January  1.  1955,  the  United  States 
began  to  deliver  direct  military  aid  to 
South  Vietnam. 

On  April  28.  1956.  the  French  military 
high  command  In  Vietnam  was  dissolved. 
The  French  were  not  defeated:  they  Just 
copped  out  on  their  responsibility,  as 
the  young  people  say  today,  and  left  all 
of  Southeast  Asia  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Commimists.  So  the  United  States  was 
faced  with  this  horrible  situation. 

On  May  1,  1957,  the  French  responsi- 
bility for  training  the  Vietnamese  Navy 
and  air  force  was  terminated.  This  made 
ttielr  disengagement  complete. 

On  April  28.  1959.  the  American  Mili- 
tary Assistance  Advisory  Group  officially 
assumed  responsibility  for  recruiting 
and  training  a  South  Vietnamese  Army. 
Up  to  that  time  there  was  no  army.  They 
had  nothing  to  defend  themselves  with. 
We  can  contrast  that  situation  with  the 


situation  today,  when  they  have  1.2  mil- 
lion men  under  arms. 

The  United  States  quite  properly  went 
to  the  defense  of  this  tiny  coimtry  be- 
cause it  symbolized  a  testing  ground  for 
the  Communists  to  try  out  a  new  con- 
cept of  warfare.  We  know  from  a  con- 
ference held  in  Havsuia,  Cuba,  In  1965, 
the  Commuriists  agreed  that  if  their 
techniques  of  terror  and  subversion 
worked  successfully  In  Vietnam,  they 
were  ready  to  use  the  same  techniques  In 
83  countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  South 
America.  The  United  States  properly 
went  to  the  defense  of  South  Vietnam.  I 
vsrlll  never  apologize  for  our  Involvement 
in  this  conflict  and  for  the  help  we  gave 
these  struggling  people  when  the  rest  of 
the  world  walked  away  from  Its  respon- 
sibUlty. 

On  October  25,  1960,  President  Eisen- 
hower assured  the  South  Vietnamese 
President  of  continued  military  assist- 
ance. 

On  May  5,  1960  the  United  States  an- 
nounced that  the  mission  would  be  in- 
creased to  685  men.  Before  that  there 
were  only  327. 

In  the  spring  of  1965  we  sent  in  combat 
troops.  Before  that  we  only  had  advisers. 
In  1965  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
began. 

In  February  of  1965,  a  Marine  Corps 
Hawk  antiaircraft  missile  battalion  was 
deployed  at  Danang. 

On  March  8.  1965.  the  first  \JS.  In- 
fantry battalion  landed  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

In  May  of  1965.  the  United  States  sent 
in  more  troops  and  the  escalation  began. 
These  things  were  done  because  of  the 
necessity  of  defending  that  tiny,  helpless 
country. 

But  I  say  to  you  today  things  are  dif- 
ferent and  there  Is  a  different  picture. 

Today  they  have  an  army  if  1.2  mil- 
lion men.  In  the  6  years  that  we  have 
been  there  we  have  given  them  time  to 
bxiild  up  a  tremendous  defense  posture 
in  South  Vietnam. 

South  Vietnam  in  1971  Is  not  what 
South  Vietnam  was  in  1965. 

We  gave  that  little  country  the  tools 
she  needed  with  which  to  defend  herself. 
Americans  wanted  to  help  her  in  order 
for  her  to  help  herself. 

Now  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  get  out 
as  we  did  In  Lebanon,  when  President 
Eisenhower  sent  12,000  marines  to  help 
that  country.  They  stayed  only  4  months. 
When  the  situation  became  stabilized,  we 
pulled  them  out. 

We  stayed  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
only  48  hours  because  the  situation  had 
stabilized  and  because  that  is  all  the  time 
that  was  required  to  help  that  little 
nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Americsm  policy  ought 
to  be  to  help  a  country  help  itself  as  we 
did  in  South  Vietnam.  Once  we  have 
achieved  that  mission,  we  should  get  out, 
so  we  can  be  free  to  resume  our  leader- 
ship of  the  world  and  assume  our  posi- 
tion of  great  leadership,  morally  and 
spiritually. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  in  this  hope  that  I 
have  Introduced  this  resolution  today.  I 
hope  It  will  receive  the  support  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  the  other 
body. 


In  taking  this  action  today,  I  know 
that  there  is  a  constitutional  question 
involved.  This  is  why  I  have  treated  my 
proposal  only  as  a  resolution.  I  know 
there  is  a  constitutional  question  as  to 
who  has  the  right  to  commit  American 
troops  to  combat.  The  executive  branch 
as  represented  by  the  President,  read;; 
the  Constitution  one  way.  The  President 
as  Commander  In  Chief,  claims  he  ha« 
the  right  and  the  responsibility  to  com- 
mit American  troops  wherever  the  safetr 
of  our  country  is  at  stake. 

But  we  in  the  Congress  read  that  Con- 
stitution differently.  We  in  the  legisla- 
tive branch  interpret  it  that  only  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  can  de- 
clare war. 

I  do  not  want  to  get  involved  in  that 
conflict  today.  This  is  why  I  am  propos- 
ing a  sense-of-Congress  resolution  which 
the  President  may  accept  or  reject.  It 
is  a  resolution  that  says  to  the  President, 
"Mr.  President,  it  is  the  Judgment  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  that  we 
ought  not  to  send  any  more  replacement 
troops  to  Southeast  Asia  after  March  1; 
as  American  soldiers  are  returned  at  the 
conclusion  of  their  1-year  tour  of  duty, 
they  will  not  be  replaced  in  South  Viet- 
nam." 

I  believe  this  is  the  road  to  peace.  I 
do  not  agree  with  the  Vice  President 
when  he  says  that  a  troop  withdrawal  at 
this  time  would  be  tantamount  to  sur- 
render. In  my  Judgment,  and  I  believe 
the  facts  bear  me  out,  the  United  States 
has  successfully  concluded  its  mission,  its 
historic  mission  of  helping  South  Viet- 
nam, and  it  is  now  capable  of  providing 
its  own  defense. 

We  have  no  greater  authority  on  this 
subject  than  the  President  of  South  Viet- 
nam himself  when  President  Thieu  said 
recently  in  a  public  statement  that  his 
armed  forces  of  1.2  million  men  are  now 
capable  of  carrying  on  the  defense  <rf 
that  country. 

And  Vice  President  Ky,  when  he  was 
in  America  recently,  publicly  stated  the 
same  thing.  Our  own  people  have  said 
that  Vietziam  is  now  capable  of  carry- 
ing on  its  own  defense. 

President  Nixon  himself  has  said  that 
he  hopes  to  have  the  troops  out  of  Viet- 
nam by  the  end  of  this  year,  or  early  next 
year. 

I  say  to  you  that  not  sending  any  more 
troops  after  March  1  would  have  a  tre- 
mendous impact  on  the  people  of 
America. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman  In  Just  a  moment. 
Mr.  Speaker,  all  you  have  to  do  Is  to 
sit  In  my  office  on  a  Saturday  morning 
and  see  the  dozens  of  American  families 
coming  in  and  saying.  "Congressman,  is 
there  not  something  we  can  do  to  keep 
our  son  from  going  to  Vietnam?" 

Nothing  has  stirred  this  coimtry  more 
at  all  levels  than  the  prospects  that  33.- 
000  American  families  must  bid  farewell 
to  their  loved  ones  every  month  jmd  see 
them  go  to  Vietnam. 

I  say  to  you  that  the  question  today  is 
not  whether  or  not  we  are  surrendering, 
of  course  we  are  not  surrendering,  we 
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have  won  that  battle.  Now  the  question  Is 
how  do  we  get  out? 

When  American  troops  do  finally  get 
out  of  Vietnam,  there  will  be  no  ticker 
tape  parade  down  LaSalle  Street,  or 
down  Wall  Street,  and  there  will  be  no 
battleship  Missouri  steaming  into  Hanoi 
harbor  for  a  formal  surrender  of  the 
enemy.  Modem  conflict,  as  witnessed  in 
Korea  or  Vietnam,  has  no  beginning  and 
no  ending,  and  all  I  am  saying  is  that  an 
announcement  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  at  this  time  would  solidify 
the  world  auid  would  indeed  show  every- 
body that  the  United  States  Is  going  to 
be  out  of  there  in  12  months,  and  the 
forces  of  freedom  in  Southeast  Asia  can 
use  our  equipment,  but  not  our  men,  to 
carry  on  their  heroic  struggle. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  will  now  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  yielding. 
The  gentleman  Is  making  a  very  Impor- 
tant statement.  I  think  that  the  pro- 
nouncements by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense have  amply  reassured  the  Members 
of  this  body  and  the  country  of  their 
agreement  that  th»  time  has  come  to 
withdraw  our  forces  from  Vietnam  at  a 
rate  which  wil!  not  endanger  those  Amer- 
icans remaining,  or  pull  the  rug  from 
under  the  South  Vietnamese. 

However.  I  have  this  question  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois:  If  we  try 
to  get  a  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  down 
to  some  kind  of  a  formula,  such  as  agree- 
ing not  to  replace  troops  who  are  ro- 
tated from  Vietnam,  do  we  not  run  into 
the  problem  that  we  may  run  very  short 
of  troops  with  certain  skills,  whereas  we 
might  have  a  plethora  of  troops  with 
other  skills  in  that  country? 

In  other  words,  should  not  there  be 
some  flexibility,  so  we  may  maintain  the 
type  of  forces  we  need  over  there  and 
that  it  might  not  be  possible  to  do  so 
under  a  willy-nilly  withdrawal  formula 
such  as  the  gentleman  mentions? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
the  gentleman  raises  a  good  question,  and 
I  think  it  is  a  very  important  question  In 
this  discussion,  but  If  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  will  keep  in  mind,  we  are  now 
in  the  process  of  withdrawing  150,000 
troops  by  May  1.  No  particular  consid- 
eration is  beinf:  given  to  their  skills.  In 
other  words,  when  they  have  completed 
I  heir  12-month  tour,  they  are  added  to 
the  pool  of  those  being  rotated  and  no 
particular  effort  is  made  to  replace  those 
with  particular  skills.  Field  commanders 
merely  consolidate  remaining  troops  into 
new  units  and  when  a  particular  skill  is 
necessary  to  comlete  the  unit,  they  trans- 
fer those  in  Vietnam  to  the  new  unit. 

In  other  words,  they  do  not  necessarily 
replace  the  same  military  occupational 
specialties  that  have  been  rotated  state- 
side when  they  send  replacement  troops 
from  here.  We  are  sending  draftees  with 
18  weeks'  basic  training  as  replacements 
for  those  being  rotated,  for  the  most  part. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  while  there  may  be 
some  problems  here  and  there,  the  con- 
solidation we  propose  could  cmtinue, 
because  that  is  what  they  are  doing  now! 
and  they  have  been  doing  so  for  some 
time. 
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All  I  am  saying  in  my  proposal  Is  that 
we .  make  a  national  commitment  now 
that  we  will  not  replace  our  troops  as 
they  are  rotated  back  home  in  order  to 
provide  a  new  dimension  in  the  peace 
talks  In  Paris. 

I  want  to  make  this  point  clear  to  my 
colleagues,  that  I  do  not  question  the 
honesty  of  the  President  or  the  inten- 
tions of  the  President.  I  believe  that 
President  Nixon  wants  to  get  out  of  Viet- 
nam just  as  quickly  as  everyone  else 
does,  and  I  hope  that  what  I  say  wiU  not 
be  construed  as  In  any  way  challenging 
the  President's  good  judgment.  All  I  am 
offering  today  is  a  different  formula, 
and  one  that  I  believe  could  bring  im- 
mediate results  in  many  ways. 

Just  imagine  the  Intensive  joy  and 
happiness  to  thousands  of  parents  in 
America  who  all  of  a  sudden  would  get 
a  new  lease  on  life,  knowing  that  their 
son  wUl  no  longer  be  threatened  with 
shipment  to  Vietnam.  It  Is  no  comfort 
to  these  people  to  know  that  their  boy 
is  not  going  In  as  a  combat  soldier,  but 
that  he  is  going  there  as  some  form  of 
logistical  support.  People  are  deeply  de- 
pressed on  the  subject  of  Vietnam.  I  have 
seen  mothers  turn  gray  virtually  over- 
night when  they  learned  their  youngster 
will  be  shipped  off  to  the  jungles  of  Viet- 
nam. 

And  let  me  repeat,  as  I  said  before  the 
gentlemen  came  in,  that  the  Vietcong. 
the  Commimists,  would  now  have  to  face 
up  to  the  stark  reality  that  they  have  one 
of  two  choices  to  make,  either  they  sit 
down  and  work  out  a  peace  treaty  with 
the  South  Vietnamese,  or  they  will  be 
faced  with  a  conflict  for  many  years  to 
come.  Because  once  the  Americans  have 
been  detached  from  personal  Involve- 
ment in  Vietnam,  once  the  pressure  on 
the  United  SUtes  is  eliminated.  I  tell 
you  that  the  South  Vietnamese  may 
carry  on  this  war  for  another  decade, 
and  nobody  is  going  to  be  hurt  by  that 
more  than  the  Conununists  themselves. 
So  they  will  have  to  face  up  to  the  reali- 
ties of  carrying  on  a  military  conflict 
with  a  very  different  type  of  South  Viet- 
namese because  now  the  South  Viet- 
namese are  ready.  Five  years  ago  the 
South  Vietnamese  were  not  ready,  and 
the  country  and  the  people  were  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Vietcong.  but  today  with  an 
army  of  1.2  million  men.  South  Vietnam 
is  fully  capable  of  handling  her  own  de- 
fense. And  that  is  why  I  am  making  this 
proposal  today. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  further.  I  want 
it  understood  that  I  certainly  would  not 
accuse  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  of 
engaging  in  discussion  other  than  one 
based  upon  a  very  thoughtful  statement 
about  a  subject  which  is  most  important 
to  the  American  people,  including  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  would 
like  to  probe  a  little  further  into  the 
thinking  of  the  gentleman  by  suggesting 
that  what  we  are  here  talking  about  is 
really  the  removal  of  combat  troops. 

I  recognize  that,  having  been  in  Viet- 
nam twice,  and  having  had  a  son  who 


served  a  year  there,  that  what  the  gentle- 
man has  said  about  the  attitude  of  par- 
ents Is  true,  because  there  Is  danger  in 
Vietnam  even  if  you  are  there  In  a  so- 
called  noncombatant's  role. 

But  it  seems  to  me  in  order  to  get  peace 
over  there,  and  this  is  what  we  all  want 
it  would  not  be  wise  to  pull  the  rug  out 
from  under  the  South  Vietnamese  forces 
ioglstically. 

It  is  true  that  they  have  1,200.000  men 
and  they  are  learning  the  skills  that  are 
required  to  operate  an  army  of  that 
size.  But  they  do  not  have  the  skills  yet. 
We  are  teaching  them  those  skills,  but  it 
seems  to  me  it  would  not  be  wise  for  us 
to  leave  before  they  learn  those  things 
that  are  necessary.  Including  the  me- 
chanics of  operating  and  maintaining 
equipment  of  the  more  sophisticated 
type  of  materiel,  which  they  cannot  now 
do — for  us  to  walk  away  from  the  job. 

Does  the  gentleman  feel  that  I  have 
made  a  valid  distinction  there? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  think  you  have.  I  am 
very  respectful  of  the  argument  that  you 
make.  But  I  would  like  you  to  take  a  look 
at  the  other  side  of  that  point. 

We  started  in  Vietnam  in  1960  with  900 
American  troops. 

In  1961  we  had  3,000  troops. 
In  1962  we  had  1 1.000  troops. 
In  1963  we  had  16,000  troops. 
In  1964  we  had  23.000  troops. 
In  1965  we  had  184.000  troops. 
In  1966  we  had  385.000  troops. 
In  1967  we  had  486.000  troops. 
In  1963  we  had  543.000  troops. 
In  1969  we  had  542.000  troops. 
We  have  heard   the  military  people 
say:     'Well,   these   Vietnamese   will  be 
ready  at  some  point  in  time  to  assume  the 
responsibility,   but  they  are  not  ready 
now." 

The  gentleman  has  been  there  twice.  I 
have  been  there  once.  The  distinguished 
chairman  who  is  presiding  here  today 
was  there  with  me  as  well  as  some  other 
Members  who  were  here  earlier. 

If  we  were  to  follow  the  rationale  and 
the  logic  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
we  will  be  there  for  many  years  to  come. 
I  liken  this  situation  in  Vietnam  to 
you  and  I  as  parents.  There  comes  a  time 
when  we  have  to  say  to  our  sons:  "Son. 
you  are  now  big  enough  and  old  enough 
to  stand  on  your  own  two  feet."  Your  wife 
never  agrees  with  you.  She  thinks  he  is 
not  yet  ready.  Mothers  never  think  their 
son  is  ready.  Momma  cries  and  momma 
says,  "No,  he  is  not  ready.  He  has  not 
grown  up  yet."  But  you  and  he  know 
better  and  indeed  he  has  grown  up. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there 
comes  a  time  when  everybody  has  to 
stand  on  their  own  two  feet. 

I  am  expressing  to  you  my  own  judg- 
ment based  on  extensive  studies.  I  have 
talked  to  Vietnam  combat  soldiers  who 
are  now  in  hospitals  here  at  Walter  Reed 
Hospital  or  in  my  own  city  at  Hinea 
Hospital  or  Great  Lakes — I  have  also 
talked  to  hundreds  of  American  soldiers 
who  have  come  back.  I  have  said,  "You 
have  been  there.  You  have  fought  there. 
Is  it  your  judgment  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese can  now  handle  their  own  de- 
fenae? 

Almost  uniformly  their  answer  is: 
"Yes,  if  we  get  out  but  so  long  as  we  stay 
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there,  they  have  a  very  convenient  fall- 
back position." 

So  I  say  to  you,  while  I  am  mindful  of 
the  problems  that  are  involved  of  match- 
ing skill  against  skill — and  I  am  mindful 
that  there  might  be  some  skills  In  short- 
age, I  am  mindful  that  this  kind  of  one- 
for-one  rotation  could  create  some  prob- 
lems, we  still  ought  to  put  a  freeze  on 
sending  any  new  troops  to  Vietnam. 

The  American  people  have  been  most 
tolerant  and  have  been  most  generous. 
That  Is  why  I  honestly  believe  the  time 
has  come  to  now  look  at  this  thing  and 
to  ask.  Is  South  Vietnam  capable  of  do- 
ing the  job?  That  Is  the  question.  In  my 
honest  judgment.  It  is. 

I  respect  those  who  disagree  with  me. 
but  in  my  honest  judgment  I  believe 
South  Vietnam  Is  capable.  It  Is  for  this 
reason  I  am  making  this  proposal. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  further. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  believe  the  only  dif- 
ference between  the  gentleman  and  my- 
self is  a  higher  degree  of  trust  and  con- 
fidence in  the  administration  on  my  part 
than  perhaps  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
has. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  say  to  my  colleague 
I  have  plenty  of  trust  and  confidence  In 
this  administration. 

Mr.  RHODES.  But  the  gentleman  does 
feel  there  has  to  be  some  sort  of  formula 
Imposed  for  getting  the  troops  out.  I  be- 
lieve if  we  had  an  administration  which 
had  not  shown  by  deeds  and  words  It  Is 
dedicated  to  the  Idea  of  disengagement 
perhaps  there  should  be  a  formula  Im- 
posed. But  so  long  as  we  have  established 
in  the  administration  the  philosophy  of 
disengagement  then  I  cannot  help  but 
feel  it  would  be  best  for  the  legislative 
branch  to  let  the  people  best  informed 
run  the  timetable  as  to  getting  out. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  a  lag 
develop,  and  If  we  see  that  the  situation 
is  not  going  as  It  should,  then  I  believe 
the  gentleman  and  I  both  would  take  an- 
other look  at  it.  But  now  It  Is  going  very 
well,  and  I  trust  it  will  continue  to  go 
well  and  that  U.S.  forces  will  get  down 
to  a  constabulary-sized  force. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  knows  as 
well  as  I  do  that  we  still  have  large  forces 
In  South  Korea.  I  certainly  hope  we  do 
not  get  Into  a  situation  in  South  Viet- 
nam where  we  will  have  to  mcdntain 
large  forces  for  a  long  period  of  time.  I 
would  resist  it.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  nec- 
essary, because  the  South  Vietnamese  are 
doing  a  good  Job  and  can  take  care  of 
themselves  if  given  time  to  learn  to  per- 
form more  sophisticated  tasks. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  President  has  a 
timetable  for  vrtthdrawal  but  even  his 
timetable  provides  for  leaving  285.000 
American  troops  in  Vietnam  for  an  In- 
definite ijeriod. 

I  want  to  make  one  point  clear.  I  do 
not  question  or  challenge  either  the  sin- 
cerity or  the  integrity  of  the  President. 
He  is  my  President,  too,  even  though  I 
may  be  sitting  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 
He  is  my  President  and  the  only  Presi- 
dent I  have  right  now.  so  I  trust  him 
and  I  have  to  trust  him  as  an  American. 

But  I  am  not  so  sure  I  can  say  the 
same  about  some  of  the  people  in  the 
Pentagon.  I  think  there  is  a  kind  of  mili- 


tary paternalism  that  has  kept  20,000 
troops  in  South  Korea  for  17  years  and 
a  vast  army  of  American  troops  in  West 
Germany  since  the  end  of  World  War 
n.  It  is  costing  $14  billion  a  year  to  keep 
these  troops  scattered  around  the  world, 
and  I  do  not  think  they  ought  to  be  there. 
I  do  not  think  these  20,000  American 
troops  could  do  anything  if  the  Korean 
conflict  should  reoccur.  North  Korea  dur- 
ing the  17  years  of  truce  has  violated 
every  single  one  of  the  truce  agreements. 

President  Eisenhower  in  good  faith 
negotiated  the  truce  in  North  Korea, 
yet  we  know  that  truce  has  been  violated 
time  and  time  again,  by  building  airfields 
and  military  installations.  North  Korea 
today  is  one  of  the  most  formidable  mili- 
tary bastions  in  the  world. 

Those  20,000  American  troops  we  have 
in  South  Korea  would  not  have  a  chance. 
I  do  not  know  why  we  keep  them  there. 
But  the  military  or  the  Pentagon  for 
some  reason  or  other  says  we  ought  to 
keep  them  there.  There  is  a  kind  of  mili- 
tary paternalism.  And  the  same  is  true 
in  Europe.  We  have  vast  numbers  of 
troot>s  in  Europe  which  should  have  been 
brought  back. 

So  it  is  because  of  this  military  pa- 
ternalism that  I  am  concerned  about  the 
timetable.  I  believe  the  President  him- 
self is  trying  to  move  as  expeditiously  as 
he  can.  I  am  not  too  sure  the  Commander 
in  Chief  is  always  getting  the  best  in- 
formation from  those  in  the  Pentagon. 

It  seems  to  me,  when  we  read  about 
the  involvement  in  Laos  and  when  we 
read  about  the  involvement  in  Cambodia 
and  we  see  the  Southeast  Asian  confiict 
being  escalated,  and  we  hear  the  Presi- 
dent say  that  if  our  troops  are  in  danger 
we  win  have  to  escalate  our  own  activity, 
all  of  this  makes  one  feel  that  somehow 
or  other,  despite  good  will  and  good  in- 
tentions and  good  people,  we  are  going 
to  be  involved  in  the  Southeast  Asian 
confiict  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to  be.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  fulfilled  our  mission.  We 
have  helped  these  people.  Now  is  the 
time  to  cut  the  umbilical  cord. 

These  Asians  have  been  fighting  among 
themselves  for  centuries.  Long  after  we 
are  gone  they  will  continue  to  fight 
among  themselves. 

Our  mission  in  Vietnam  was  only  one, 
to  help  the  South  Vietnamese  help  them- 
selves. I  maintain  we  have  discharged 
that  responsibility  with  great  honor  and 
dedication,  and  now  we  ought  to  get  out. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  j^leld? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

What  was  our  mission  or  what  is  our 
mission  in  Vietnam,  in  the  gentleman's 
view? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Our  mission  In  Viet- 
nam in  1954  wsis  to  demonstrate  to  the 
Commimists  that  just  as  their  big  wars 
had  been  made  totally  improfitable,  so 
would  their  so-called  small  wars  of  lib- 
eration be  improfitable. 

Vietnam  is  not  a  small  war.  It  Is  the 
longest  war  we  have  every  laeen  In.  We 
have  suffered  45,000  casualties,  and  300.- 
000  wounded,  at  a  cost  of  well  over  $100 


biUlon,  so  no  one  can  call  this  a  small 
war.  But  in  1954  the  Communists  started 
out  under  a  new  doctrine  or  new  theory. 
They  knew  they  could  not  engage  in  big 
wars.  They  knew  they  could  not  destroy 
freedom  through  big  wars,  because  the 
consequences  were  too  costly,  so  they 
started  testing  a  new  technique  in  Viet- 
nam, the  so-called  wars  of  liberation, 
through  terrorism  and  subversion.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  recognized  this,  and  I 
give  him  credit  for  it,  and  may  his  soul 
rest  in  peace,  because  he  made  a  great 
contribution  and  recognized  what  the 
Communists  were  up  to. 

So  we  wanted  to  demonstrate  that,  and 
we  have.  We  gave  South  Vietnam  the 
time  she  needed  to  build  her  own  defense 
capability. 

I  do  not  necessarily  like  the  Thleu 
government,  but  they  are  the  govern- 
ment with  the  longest  tenure  of  service 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  have  had  in 
more  than  two  decades.  They  have  a 
stable  govenmaent  and  a  viable  economy. 
It  is  not  a  Yankee  dollar  economy.  About 
3  months  ago  we  dedicated  a  new  steel 
mill  just  outside  of  Saigon  which  will 
provide  10  percent  of  all  the  steel  needs 
of  Southeast  Asia.  So  they  have  a  viable 
economy  now  in  Saigon.  The  Americans 
gave  them  what  they  needed,  which  was 
time  to  build  their  own  defenses.  They 
now  have  an  army  of  1.2  million  men. 

Our  mission,  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, in  Vietnam  was  to  demonstrate  to 
the  Communists  that  their  plans  to  start 
so-called  small  wars  of  liberation  in  83 
countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  South 
America  are  going  to  fail.  We  have  dem- 
onstrated that.  I  say  to  my  colleague  that 
the  time  has  come  now  to  get  out  and  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  you  have  con- 
cluded and  completed  a  very  successful 
mission.  You  did  what  you  started  out 
to  do,  namely,  gave  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese the  time  they  needed  to  help  them- 
selves. Now  I  submit  to  you  that  any 
further  prolongation  of  our  involvement 
will  defeat  the  very  purpose  that  we  are 
there  for.  That  is  why  I  suggest  let  us 
get  out,  but  do  it  in  an  orderly  way. 
What  I  am  saying  is  according  to  my 
formula  it  will  take  us  a  year  to  get  out. 
If  we  rotate  33,000  ooys  back  every 
month,  we  will  just  not  replace  them, 
and  in  1  year  there  will  be  no  more 
American  troops  in  Vietnam.  You  can 
just  imagine  what  an  Impact  it  would 
have  on  our  whole  country.  This  glorious 
country  of  ours,  194  years  old,  has  never 
been  more  divided  than  it  is  now.  There 
were  never  greater  forces  at  play  dividing 
us,  with  good  people  concerned  about 
their  children  and  their  family.  We 
proved  in  Vietnam  that  the  Commu- 
nists can  be  stopped  not  only  in  big  wars 
but  that  they  can  be  stopped  in  this  new 
technique  that  they  tried  to  test  out  in 
Vietnam  through  a  phony  war  of  libera- 
tion. I  submit  to  the  gentleman  that  hav- 
ing done  this  we  have  made  a  very 
significant  contribution. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PUcmSKl.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Are  you  so  naive 
as  to  believe  that  if  we  puU  out  of  there 
the  Communists  will  pull  out  of  North 
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Vietnam?  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  can  handle  the  North  Viet- 
namese pressures  and  aggressions,  but 
what  assurance  do  we  have  without  ar- 
riving at  some  sort  of  a  negotiated  truce 
with  the  CommxuiistB  in  North  Vietnam, 
that  they  are  not  going  to  come  in  and 
bring  about  a  blood  bath?  This  Is  what 
the  people  In  South  Vietnam  expect,  if 
and  when  we  leave  without  their  having 
some  sort  of  an  understanding  with 
North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  word  "naive"  is 
the  gentleman's  and  not  mine.  I  am  not 
naive  and  I  do  not  consider  the  gentle- 
man to  be  naive,  but  surely  the  gentle- 
man is  not  suggesting  and  I  am  sure  he 
must  not  be  suggesting  that  he  believes 
that  at  the  end  of  this  long  and  costly 
conflict  In  South  Vietnam  that  somehow 
or  other  the  truce  or  the  negotiations  or 
whatever  they  call  It  will  bring  about 
some  kind  of  a  diminution  of  Commu- 
nist control  over  North  Vietnam.  That 
has  never  been  our  mission.  I  do  not 
know  of  anyone  who  has  .suggested  It  as 
our  mission.  Our  mission  has  been  to 
save  South  Vietnam  from  the  Commu- 
nists. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  Is  correct  in  the  statement. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  But  we  have  never 
said  we  are  either  going  to  invade  North 
Vietnam  or  that  we  are  going  to  try  to 
bring  about  the  downfall  of  the  Hanoi 
Communist  Government,  because  that  is 
not  our  mission.  The  only  way  we  can 
do  that,  obviously.  Is  to  send  a  huge  ex- 
peditionary force  to  North  Vietnam, 
which  no  one  has  suggested,  thank  God. 
However,  I  want  to  make  It  clear,  so  we 
know  what  we  are  talking  about,  I  hope 
that  my  colleague  from  Indiana  is  not 
suggesting  somehow  or  other  a  continua- 
tion of  American  presence  in  Vietnam 
until  we  can  drive  the  Communists  out 
of  the  temples  of  North  Vietnam,  be- 
cause I  do  not  know  of  anyone  else  In 
this  administration  or  in  the  previous 
administrations  who  has  ever  claimed 
that  that  kind  of  a  situation  could  be 
brought  about.  I  do  not  think  it  is  in  the 
books  or  that  we  ever  talked  about  It. 
Our  mission  Is  to  save  South  Vietnam 
from  Communist  aggression. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  say  this  because  I  be- 
lieve I  can  assure  you  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  can  have  the  ri?ht  of  self-de- 
termination and  I  state  that  as  far  as 
that  is  concerned  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  has  no  doubt  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese with  an  army  of  1.2  million  men 
are  fully  capable  of  doing  that.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  chance  in  the  world  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  defeating  the 
South  Vietnamese  at  the  present  time. 

Mr  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  beg  to  dis- 
agree with  the  gentleman.  I  have  visited 
South  Vietnam  on  two  occasions  and  for 
some  reason  there  are  great  areas  of  that 
land  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Vietcong 
or  the  North  Vietnamese. 

I  have  seen  the  vast  array  of  the  UjS. 
military  present  there.  I  do  not  know 
how  the  gentleman  can  suggest  that  with 
the  removal  of  this  vast  array  of  equip- 
ment, the  people  of  South  Vietnam,  the 
country  which  has  been  the  bloody  bat- 


tleground of  this  war  can  defend  them- 
selves, unless  we  can  have  some  sort  of 
understanding  with  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese. I  do  not  see  how  we  can  abandon 
these  people  and  simply  walk  out.  You 
and  I  have  a  total  disagreement  as  to 
the  ability  of  the  South  Vietnamese  to 
defend  themselves. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  think,  again,  perhape 
for  clarity,  we  ought  to  know  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  com- 
mitted us  to  a  withdrawal  of  combat 
forces.  This  is  not  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  saying  that.  The  President  has  said 
this.  The  President  obviously  is  not  going 
to  keep  our  forces  there  guarding  those 
rubber  plantations  which  are  owned  by 
the  French.  There  are  French  rubber 
plantations  in  South  Vietnam,  and  the 
gentleman  Ls  absolutely  correct,  which 
are  under  the  control  of  the  Vietcong  to- 
day, but  they  are  paying  taxes  to  the 
French  owners  in  Paris  while  our  Ameri- 
can boys  are  standing  over  there  guard- 
ing these  things.  In  my  opinion  this  is 
sheer  folly  and  a  grave  mistake. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  I  am  not  talking 
about  property.  I  am  talking  about 
priests,  doctors,  shopowners — I  am  talk- 
ing about  people,  not  rubber  plantations 
supposedly  owned  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment. They  are  anti-Communist,  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Right. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  We  could  go  on 
with  this  discussion  for  many,  many 
hours,  but  I  give  great  tribute  and  credit 
to  President  Nixon  for  winding  down 
this  war.  It  took  dramatic  action  when 
we  went  into  Cambodia  to  clean  out  the 
sanctuaries  that  had  been  permitted  to 
exist  there  for  several  years  where  real 
damage  was  done  to  our  boys. 

But  at  the  same  ttaie  I  have  been  there 
and  have  talked  to  our  military  people. 
I  am  somewhat — not  somewhat.  I  sun  in 
total  disagreement  with  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  and  the  gentleman's  opinion 
of  our  military  leadership  In  fact  these 
people  are  champing  at  the  bit  to  do 
what  they  know  they  can  do,  but  because 
of  the  actions  of  this  Congress  they  are 
not  permitted  to  put  forth  a  good  solid 
effort.  However,  be  Uiat  as  It  may,  I  have 
yet  to  find  the  first  military  person  from 
private  all  the  way  up  to  Admiral  Bard- 
shar  who  simply  want  to  continue  this 
war  for  the  sake  of  continuing  the  war 
and  killing  people.  Their  mission  is  to 
contain  communism.  They  are  dedicated 
to  that  purpose.  They  are  not  totally 
happy  with  the  tactics  which  they  are 
permitted  to  use,  but  these  people — I  do 
not  have  quite  the  same  regard  for  them 
as  the  gentleman  in  the  well. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  have  to  remind  my 
colleague — and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  disre- 
spectful of  anyone  and  especially  the 
military.  There  are  good  people  and  bad 
people.  I  certainly  do  not  challenge  the 
honesty  or  the  loyalty  or  patriotism  of 
them.  But  is  it  not  a  source  of  concern 
to  the  gentleman,  as  long  as  you  want  to 
talk  on  that  subject — and  I  was  hoping 
not  to  be  diverted — as  to  this  high  pos- 
ture the  gentleman  talks  about  with  ref- 
erence to  the  military.  There  must  be 
something  dramatically  wrong  with  the 
training,  leadership  and  policies  of  our 
military  when  we  suffer  300,000  casual- 


ties In  Vietnam  In  5  years.  I  would  hope 
this  will  be  of  great  concern  to  all  of  us 
and  I  would  hope  that  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  will  take  a  look  at  this. 
I  think,  perhaps,  we  ought  to  look  be- 
yond the  realms  of  what  is  assumed  to 
be  the  case  and  ask  ourselves  what  kind 
of  leadership  are  these  troops  getting 
when  we  suffer  45,000  dead  and  300,000 
wounded. 

There  is  something  drastically  wrong 
with  a  leadership  that  permits  that  kind 
of  casualties  such  as  we  have  suffered 
in  Vietnam.  I  say  thJs  to  my  colleague 
because  I  see  these  figures  and  this  is 
the  longest  war  In  which  we  have  been 
engaged,  against  a  relatively  insignifi- 
cant enemy  who  has  proved  very  deadly, 
but  I  have  to  ask  myself  do  I  want  to  put 
complete  abiding  confidence  in  that  kind 
of  leadership. 

I  have  to  ask  myself  do  I  want  to  put 
complete,  abiding  confidence  In  that  kind 
of  leadership?  I  do  not  challenge  the 
President,  but  I  do  challenge  his  ad- 
visers. I  challenge  the  kind  of  advice  that 
Mr.  Nixon  has,  and  I  challenge  the  kind 
of  advice  that  President  Johnson  had, 
and  I  challenge  the  kind  of  advice  that 
President  Kennedy  had,  and  maybe  even 
the  kind  of  advice  that  President  Eisen- 
hower had,  becaiase  this  has  been  a  long, 
costly,  hard-fought  war,  and  I  think  a 
lot  of  mistakes  have  been  made. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  light  of 
those  mistakes  now  they  are  saying  to  us, 
"Well,  we  have  got  to  stick  it  out — we 
have  got  to  stick  It  out." 

Well,  I  am  not  too  sure  as  a  responsi- 
ble Member  of  this  Congress,  who  has 
studied  this  very  carefully  from  all  sides, 
and  who  has  visited  over  there,  I  am  not 
sure  that  that  advice  is  right. 

I  believe  that  announcing  a  freeze  on 
troops  now  would  open  up  a  new  dimen- 
sion for  the  peace  talks  in  Paris,  and 
would  get  our  prisoners  of  war  released, 
and  would  effectuate  a  cease-fire,  and 
then  let  the  Asians  slug  It  out  themselves 
now  that  we  have  brought  parity  of  ca- 
pability. That  was  not  my  idea  6  years 
ago  when  there  was  no  military  parity, 
but  today  when  they  have  parity  In  de- 
fense capability — and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
South  Vietnam  Is  superior  to  North  Viet- 
nam today,  so  I  say  that  the  smartest 
thing  that  we  Americsuis  can  do  is  get 
out  of  there,  and  get  out  of  there  as  fast 
as  possible. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  jrlelding. 

May  I  say.  No.  1,  that  I  fall  to  agree 
that  we  have  an  insignificant  enemy. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  did  not  say  it  was 
insignificant.  I  agree  that  they  are  not 
insignificant.  In  fact,  they  are  very 
deadly. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  They  are  anything 
but  insignificant. 

There  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that 
Hanoi  has  had  the  advice  and  the  help 
of  the  RussiarLs  and  the  Red  Chinese, 
they  have  had  the  help  that  they  have 
needed  to  carry  on  a  very  deadly  war. 
Now,  I  can  cite  figures  from  my  last  trip 
to  Vietnam,  during  which  it  was  my  good 
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fortune  or  bad  to  visit  the  hospitals  there, 
seen  our  soldiers  brought  in  from  the 
battlefields.  I  believe,  in  all  sincerity,  that 
I  have  as  much  compassion  for  those 
boys  who  have  suffered  terrible  injuries 
there,  as  anyone  in  this  Congress.  The 
casualties  in  South  Vietnam  gnaw  at  my 
heart  as  much  as  they  gnaw  at  the  heart 
of  any  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Has  my  distinguished 
colleague  heard  of  a  single  Russian  who 
has  been  killed  In  Southeast  Asia? 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  No.  In  fact,  my  an- 
swer is  that  I  have  not  heard  or  read 
where  a  Russian  soldier  has  died  any 
place. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  But  they  are  pro- 
moting and  directing  this  war,  and  we 
are  over  there  hammering  away  at  them. 

The  gentleman  talks  about  perhaps 
we  could  have  a  negotiated  peace,  but  if 
the  gentleman  means  we  simply  move 
out,  total,  that  is  the  last  thing  we  can 
offer  them,  because  President  Nixon  has 
offered  them  the  full  bag  of  goodies,  hop- 
ing that  they  would  accept  a  negotiated 
peace,  and  they  have  fiatly  refused  and 
ignored  it.  Just  a  couple  of  weeks  before 
the  last  election  our  President  made  a 
dramatic  plea  in  which  he  offered  them 
almost  everything  but  a  total,  complete, 
automatic  troop  pullout. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  So  that  the  record  of 
our  discussion  will  show  that  neither  of 
us  are  recommending  a  complete  aban- 
donment of  our  responsibilities — I  want 
to  make  it  crystal  clear  my  proposal  to- 
day in  no  way  adversely  affects  South 
Vietnam's  capability  to  wage  this  war 
against  the  Communists  for  as  long  as 
necessary.  We  will  continue  giving  South 
Vietnam  all  the  weapons  and  armor  she 
needs  to  defeat  the  Communists.  All  I 
want  to  do  is  recognize  that  the  Ameri- 
can participation  can  be  terminated.  If 
South  Vietnam  cannot  win  the  war  with 
an  army  of  1.2  million  troops  and  all  the 
equipment  she  needs,  then  the  war  can 
not  be  won.  But  I  believe  South  Vietnam 
can  go  it  alone  now,  otherwise  I  woiUd 
not  have  introduced  my  resolution  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ullnols  has  ex- 
pired. 

THE  1972  FEDERAL  BUDGET— A 
STRANGE  DOCUMENT  OP  DECEP- 
TION AND  SEMANTICS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Evins)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Termessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  asked  for  this  time  to  discuss  some 
aspects  of  the  budget.  I  have  had  occa- 
sion to  examine  in  scwne  depth  the  ad- 
ministration's new  budget  and  I  must  say 
that  I  am  impressed — and  also  somewhat 
concerned. 

I  want  to  say  at  the  outset  that  I  com- 
mend the  President  for  his  effort  to  be 
creative  and  innovative. 

Many  of  his  recommendations  and 
proposals  are  challenging  and  worthy  of 
serious  consideration. 

Many  of  his  proposals  represent  sharp 
departures  and  drastic  change. 

Many  of  his  proposals  obviously  repre- 
sent long  hours  of  study  and  analysis. 


Generally,  however,  the  budget  chal- 
lenges the  credibility  of  the  public,  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  others  who  have  had  some  years  of 
experience  in  examining  our  annual  Fed- 
eral budgets. 

I  am  concerned  by  the  rhetoric  and  fis- 
cal juggling  act  called  an  expansionary 
but  not  inflationary  budget. 

Certainly  I  want  to  commend  the  Pres- 
ident for  his  flexibility.  I  trust  these  goals 
can  be  achieved. 

In  last  year's  budget  the  President  was 
calling  for  a  balanced  budget  and  re- 
duced spending — this  year  he  calls  for  a 
large  unbalanced  budget  and  deficit 
spending. 

Now  we  are  to  accept  the  doctrine  that 
the  Federal  budget  can  be  used  as  an 
instriunent  to  assist  in  bringing  us  out 
of  the  current  recession  to  a  prosperous 
full  employment  economy. 

Certainly  the  new  budget  represents 
flagrant  deflclt-spending. 

One  may  call  It  a  full  employment 
budget  or  whatever  the  public  relations 
experts  of  the  administration  prefer  as 
a  sugar  coat. 

But  this  still  represents  deficit  spend- 
ing. 

I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  President's  effort  to 
strengthen  the  economy  and  to  reduce 
unemployment  which  administration 
policies  have  shocked  into  recession. 

I  do,  however,  have  some  reservations 
about  the  Madison  Avenue  buildup  which 
attempts  to  hold  up  deficit  spending  as  a 
panacea  for  all  of  our  economic  prob- 
lems. 

In  view  of  the  condition  of  our  econo- 
my, we  must  move  ahead  with  Federal 
expenditure  Increases  to  prime  the  pimip 
and  attempt  to  cut  unemployment — now 
at  its  highest  rate  In  10  years. 

The  coimtry  faces  critical  economic 
problems  and  the  new  approach  has  been 
considered  the  only  possible  course  to 
effect  a  substantial  recovery — and  that  Is 
not  certain. 

In  submitting  this  budget,  the  Presi- 
dent has  utUized  the  "unified  budget" 
concept  which  came  into  vogue  In  fiscal 
1968. 

Formerly  the  "administrative  budget" 
was  used  which  was  based  on  income 
outlays  of  the  Federal  Government  with- 
in a  given  budget  year.  The  unified 
budget  lumps  together  aU  Federal  sis- 
sets — Including  trust  funds  which  were 
established  for  specific  pinposes:  High- 
ways, social  security. 

Including  these  large  tnist  funds  is 
nothing  more  than  a  smokescreen  to  ob- 
scure an  extremely  large  deficit  position. 
By  using  these  trust  funds  as  a  means 
to  Increase  a  possible  asset  position — a 
fiscal  paper  tiger,  if  you  will — the  budget 
deficit  Is  reduced  to  an  estimated  $11.6 
billion. 

Without  the  trust  fimds  the  deficit 
ranerges  at  approximately  $23.1  billion — 
and  that  could  well  be  a  conservative  fig- 
ure If  the  estimates  of  Federal  revenue 
are  as  inflated  as  many  economists  be- 
lieve. 

The  Knoxvllle  News-Sentinel,  in  a  re- 
cent editorial,  said: 

LBJ  ran  up  deficits  averaging  around  $8.9 
btlUon  a  year.  Tet  Nixon  says  hla  $11  billion 
d^cit  (if  he  Is  lucky  enough  to  come  off  that 


well)  win  produce  for  the  first  time  "a  pros- 
perity without  war  and  without  runaway  In- 
flation." .  .  . 

If  he  Is  right  It  wii:  be  wonderf\U  and  every 
last  one  of  us  will  be  grateful.  If  he  Is 
wrong — we  hate  to  think  about  It. 

In  this  cormection  the  budgetary  trend 
during  the  past  several  years  presents  an 
interesting  study. 

In  fiscal  1969— President  Johnson's  last 
budget — there  was  a  surplus  of  $3,236 
million. 

In  fiscal  1970— President  Nixon's  first 
budge<^-a  deficit  of  $2,845  million  oc- 
curred. 

In  fiscal  1971— President  Nixon's  sec- 
ond budget — the  estimated  deficit  is 
$18,845  million. 

And  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
1972  projects  a  further  deficit  of  $11.6 
bUllon — ^more  accurately  the  figure 
should  be  betM^een  $15  and  $20  billion. 

President  Johnson's  last  budget  called 
for  $198  billion — and  was  hailed  as  too 
high,  excessive,  and  dangerous. 

In  fiscal  1971,  the  first  year  imder  the 
Nixon  administration,  the  budget  broke 
through  the  flscal  sonic  barrier  to  an  ear- 
splitting  $200  billion— $212,755  million, 
to  be  exact. 

And  now  we  have  before  us  a  budget 
of  $229,222  million  for  fiscal  1972 — an 
increase  of  more  than  $44  billion  since 
this  administration  took  oflQce. 

While  even  bigger  and  bigger,  this 
budget  is  also  an  interesting  study  In 
semantics. 

When  President  Johnson  was  propos- 
ing his  budget  of  $198  billion,  many 
"fiscal  experts,"  who  now  acclaim  the 
$229  billion  package,  were  decrying  the 
Johnson  budgets  as  wild  spending — in- 
flationary— Irresponsible — and  pie  in  the 
sky. 

Even  when  a  Democratic  administra- 
tion In  1961  was  proposing  a  budget  of 
less  than  $100  billion,  we  heard  the  same 
sad  lamentations  about  irresponsibility 
and  excessive  spending. 

Today  we  do  not  hear  these  outcries. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress has  enacted  a  Truth-In-Packaging 
Act. 

It  is  too  bad  this  act  does  not  apply 
to  budgeteerlng.  The  Madison  Avenue 
cult  in  administration  circles  would  in  all 
likelihood  be  subject  to  cease-and-desist 
orders  because  of  their  flagrant  sugar- 
coating  of  critical  problems  with  decep- 
tive labels. 

The  Washington  Star,  In  a  recent 
editorial,  said: 

In  making  a  rhetorical  gimmick  of  the 
otherwise  resp>ectable  concept  of  a  full  em- 
ployment budget  aimed  at  helping  restore 
prosperity,  Mr.  Nixon  perhaps  has  created 
a  credibility  problem  he  could  have  avoided. 
And  credibility  hazards  abound  In  the 
budget. 

The  Star  points  out  for  Instance  that 
the  administration  translates  its  $18.6 
bUllon  deficit  of  fiscal  1971  Into  "a  full 
employment  surplus  of  $1.4  billion."  Al- 
most anything  can  be  established  by 
shifting  figures. 

This  optimistic  budget  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  administration  can 
push  a  button  and  restore  the  economy 
to  a  sound  expansion. 

The  administration  deliberately  braked 
and  slowed  the  economy. 
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Needed  public  works  projects  approved 
by  Congress  were  held  back. 

Needed  public  facilities  were  delayed. 

These  could  have  helped  to  ease  the 
impact  of  the  recession  and  at  the  same 
time  provided  needed  public  power,  water 
supplies  for  municipalities,  and  other 
benefits. 

Unfortunately  our  complex  economy 
does  not  always  respond  to  the  push- 
button style  of  economics  the  adminis- 
tration champions. 

Push  a  button — slow  the  economy. 

Push  another  button — speed  up  the 
economy. 

It  takes  time  to  feed  Into  our  economy 
the  stimulus  needed  to  reverse  a  reces- 
sion and  re-create  confidence. 

The  administration  could  have  begun 
this  process  months  ago  rather  than 
waiting  to  make  a  big  "splash"  with 
its  great  reams  of  rhetoric  and  a  large 
deficit  budget  disguised  eis  a  cure-all. 

Believe  it  or  not,  this  administration 
Is  attempting  to  spend  us  into  prosperity. 

That  great  champion  of  the  people — 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt — must 
be  chuckling  somewhere  as  he  sees  a 
conservative  administration  adopting 
many  of  the  approaches  he  developed  to 
pull  the  Nation  out  of  another  Repub- 
lican recession  in  the  thirties. 

Viewing  history  in  perspective,  it  Is 
Interesting  to  review  the  inconsistency  of 
those  who  traditionally  maligned  this 
great  President — and  who  now  are  uti- 
lizing the  same  economic  theories  they 
criticized. 

As  we  all  know,  an  Important  concept 
in  this  new  budget  Is  revenue  sharing 
with  State  and  local  governments. 

I  know  that  many  of  us  favor  revenue 
sharing  In  principle. 

Certainly  we  want  to  provide  State 
and  local  governments  with  as  much 
autonomy  and  resources  as  possible. 
However,  the  needs  of  the  people  are 
paramoimt — the  public  Interest  must 
be  served.  Many  are  concerned  over 
whether  the  funds  wiU  reach  those  who 
need  them. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  first  phase  of 
the  President's  revenue-sharing  proposal 
is  $5  billion  to  be  distributed  to  our 
States  and  cities. 

Another  phase  of  this  proposal  pro- 
jects another  $11  billion  in  revenue  shar- 
ing— $1  billion  in  new  funds  and  $10 
billion  'Ji  fimds  which  will  be  recaptured 
and  taken  from  existing  grant-in-aid 
programs. 

These  funds  would  be  allocated  for 
broad  purposes  including  urban  com- 
munity development,  rural  community 
development.  education,  manpower 
training,  law  enforcement  and  transpor- 
tation. 

This  sounds  logical  and  feasible. 

But  there  are  questions  that  must  be 
answered. 

When  one  examines  carefully  the 
budget  message  of  the  President,  it  Is 
apparent  that  there  will  be  a  substantial 
impact  on  a  number  of  very  basic  pro- 
grams, many  with  established  proce- 
dures of  long  standing. 

Are  basic  essential  vital  programs  to 
be  caimibalized  to  feed  the  revenue- 
sharing  plan? 

For  example,  to  share  revenue  under 
the  general  urban  community  develop- 


ment category,  funds  would  be  taken 
from  such  programs  in  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urbsm  Development  as 
urban  renewal,  model  cities,  water  and 
sewer  grants,  and  home  rehabilitation 
loans. 

With  respect  to  rural  development,  the 
budget  says  this: 

This  fund  (91  billion  (or  revenue  sharing 
purposes)  would  replace  i.  set  of  present,  un- 
necessarily restrictive,  categorical  grants  and 
other  coat-shaiing  arrangements  directed 
toward  this  sajne  general  purpose. 

Programs  which  would  be  affected  in- 
clude ;  ^ 

Agricultural  extension  service,  agricul- 
tural conservation  programs,  niral  water 
and  waste  disposal  grants.  Forest  Service 
grants  for  forestry  assistance,  waterbank 
program,  resource  conservation  and  de- 
velopment program,  regional  develop- 
ment programs,  economic  development 
assistance,  and  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission. 

Concerning  education,  the  budget  says 
this: 

More  than  any  other  Federal  activity,  the 
school  aid  progrsuns  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion reflect  the  excesses  of  the  categorical 
grant  system 

The  following  programs  would  be  af- 
fected under  this  phase  of  the  revenue- 
sharing  proposal: 

The  school  lunch  program,  the  Im- 
pacted areas  assistance  program,  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  pro- 
gram, education  for  the  handicapped, 
and  vocational  education. 

Also  affected  by  revenue  sharing  will 
be  manpower  training,  law  enforcement 
assistance  grants,  urban  mass  transit 
grants,  airports  grants,  highway  safety 
grants.  Federal  aid  highways,  and  high- 
way beautiflcation. 

The  budget  fails  to  make  one  thing 
clear:  precisely  how  all  of  the  programs 
will  be  affected  and  exactly  which  pro- 
grams will  be  discontinued  entirely,  or 
which  will  be  cut  back  and  reduced. 

Presimiably  these  details  will  be  pro- 
vided later. 

The  New  York  Times,  in  a  recent  edi- 
torial, described  the  revenue-sharing  pro- 
posal as  "hastily  Improvised  and  Inade- 
quately thought  through." 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  although 
the  budget  contends  that  this  revenue - 
sharing  plan  will  effect  economies,  the 
number  of  Federal  employees  would  In- 
crease from  2,574,000  to  2,589,300 — an 
Increase  of  more  than  15.000  Federal  em- 
ployees— to  effect  revenue  sharing. 

Suffice  It  to  say  that  the  Congress  must 
carefully  consider  all  of  the  complex 
ramifications  of  this  proposal  before 
making  its  decision. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  the 
revenue-sharing  proposal  will  be  used 
to  destroy  a  ntimber  of  progressive  pro- 
grams that  have  been  passed  over  the 
years  by  the  Congress  in  response  to  ur- 
gent needs  in  many  areas  after  long  and 
careful  consideration. 

Some  skssurance  must  be  provided  that 
the  needs  of  deprived  children  wUl  be 
met,  for  example. 

The  Appalachian  regional  develop- 
ment program  apparently  would  be 
abandoned  In  the  general  shakeup.  This 
program  is  tailored  to  a  single  region 
and  was  developed  after  years  of  hard 


study  and  preparation.  The  program  is 
Just  beglrmlng  to  have  a  significant  Im- 
pact.  Today  I  have  introduced  a  bUl  to 
reestablish  and  extend  the  Appalachian 
regional   development   program. 

In  other  words,  will  revenue  sharing 
reach  the  people  who  need  It  most?  The 
people  of  Appalachia,  for  example. 

Another  aspect  of  this  budget  which 
Congress  must  carefully  consider  Is  the 
proposed  sale  of  Federal  assets — the 
Alaska  Railroad — the  possible  sale  of 
some  AEC  facilities,  the  Washington  Na- 
tional Capital  Airport  and  Dulles  Inter- 
national Airport. 

The  budget  also  proposes  to  eliminate 
direct  loans  for  farm  operations  and  In- 
crease the  cost  of  Federal  crop  Insur- 
ance premiums. 

The  Coast  Guard  Reserve  would  be 
phased  out  and  changes  made  to  effect 
economies  in  the  medicare  and  medicaid 
programs. 

The  budget  would  also  eliminate  cer- 
tain veterans  and  social  security  benefits, 
which  are  described  as  duplications. 

With  respect  to  public  buildings,  the 
budget  proposes  to  sell  certain  Oovem- 
ment -owned  design  and  sites  for  con- 
struction of  45  new  Federal  buildings  to 
private  enterprise — and  to  be  leased  back 
to  the  Government.  Well,  my  Ccmmittee 
on  Appropriations  considered  this  con- 
cept years  ago,  and  the  General  Accoimt- 
ing  Office,  in  detailed  studies  and  reports 
has  shown  after  careful  examination  has 
determined  this  is  by  far  the  most  expen- 
sive method  of  providing  Federal  build- 
ings. It  would  be  leased  over  a  40-  or  50- 
year  period  with  Interest  over  the  same 
period. 

Direct  water  and  sewer  loans  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  would  be  dis- 
continued and  placed  on  an  Insured 
basis.  The  special  milk  program  for  chil- 
dren would  be  stopped  and  eliminated. 

"Less  efficient"  field  offices  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  would  be  closed 
and  the  rural  loan  program  for  the  poor 
under  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity would  be  closed  down. 

The  budget  would  restrict  "narrow 
purpose  aid"  for  land-grant  institutions 
like  the  University  of  Tennessee — college 
construction  grants  and  undergraduate 
instructional  equipment  programs. 

These  and  other  proposals  must  be 
studied   carefully   by   the   Congress. 

This  budget  proposes  many  changes 
which  the  Congress  will  evaluate. 

This  budget  glows  with  a  rosy  hue  of 
optimism. 

Many  hope  that  the  goals  of  efficiency, 
economy,  prosperity,  and  full  employ- 
ment can  be  achieved. 

Time  will  tell  whether  the  predictions 
held  out  for  this  budget  are  more 
accurate  and  credible  than  those  for  the 
one  last  year  which  predicted  a  surplus 
but  produced  a  huge  deficit. 


PARKLAND     AT     THE     BELTS  VILLE 
AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  CENTER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hogan)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  message.  President  Nixon 
said: 
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I  will  put  forward  the  most  exte-aslve  pro- 
gram ever  proposed  by  a  President  to  expand 
tilt  nations  parks,  recreation  areas,  and  open 
gnaces  in  a  way  that  truly  brings  parks  to  the 
people.  For  only  if  we  leave  a  legacy  of  parks 
Jrtll  the  next  generation  have  parks  to  enjoy. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  hear  the  Presi- 
dent give  such  strong  emphasis  to  the 
need  for  additional  parkland  and  recrea- 
tion areas  because  in  S^tember  of  last 
year,  I  proposed,  on  a  smaller  scale  in 
Prince  Georges  County  in  my  congres- 
siOD&l  district,  virtually  the  same  Idea  as 
President  Nixon  would  like  to  implement 
on  a  national  level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  I  asked  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  open 
up  the  lands  and  facilities  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  Center  in  Beltsvllle, 
Md.,  for  use  as  a  national  parkland 
without  in  any  way  giving  up  the  agri- 
cultural research  now  being  conducted 

there. 

I  became  concerned  about  the  lack  of 
parklands  in  my  congressional  district, 
as  well  as  throughout  the  entire  country, 
after  reading  a  report  on  the  matter  pre- 
pared Jointly  by  the  Maryland  Depart- 
ment of  Forest  and  Parks  and  the  Mary- 
land Department  of  Planning.  This  re- 
port indicates  that  there  is  a  deficiency 
of  179,707  acres  of  parkland  in  the  Balti- 
more and  Washington  metropolitan 
areas  and  In  southern  Maryland. 

Former  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Wal- 
ter J.  Hickel  enthusiastically  endorsed 
my  proposal.  In  fact,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  had  Just  announced,  at  that 
time,  that  the  Department  would  soon 
undertake  studies  designed  to  determine 
the  feasibility  of  making  national  recrea- 
tional areas  and  parklands  more  readily 
accessible  to  city  populations.  There  Is  no 
doubt  that  the  facilities  of  the  Beltsvllle 
Agricultural  Research  Center  would  be 
accessible  to  the  thousands  of  irmer  city 
youngsters  from  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clifford  Har- 
din stated  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  currently  conducting  a  review 
of  the  available  facilities  at  the  Research 
Center  as  well  as  other  Department  of 
Agriculture  property  to  determine  if  the 
lands  are  being  fully  utilized. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  most  hopeful  that 
this  proposal  will  soon  become  reality 
and  that  the  children  of  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area  will  experience  to  a 
greater  extent  the  pleasure  of  new  and 
Improved  parklands  and  recreation  areas. 

Many  youngsters  living  m  urban  and 
suburban  areas  rarely  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  farm  animals.  By  opening 
up  the  Agricultural  Research  Center  at 
Beltsvllle  for  Joint  use  as  a  park,  the 
youngsters  in  the  Baltimore-Washing- 
ton region,  as  well  as  tourists,  would  have 
that  pleasure. 


REVIEW  OF  CIVILIAN  NUCLEAR 
MISSION  LONG  OVERDUE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Saylor) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
troducing today,  for  the  umpteenth  time, 
a  bill  which  would  bring  about  a  total 


review  of  our  Nation's  civilian  nuclear 
program.  Heretofore,  the  Joint  Atomic 
Energy  Committee  has  not  seen  fit  to 
acknowledge  that  such  a  bill  has  been 
introduced,  much  less  admit  there  is  a 
need  for  such  a  review.  However,  the 
tide  of  public  opinion  and  public  uneasi- 
ness with  respect  to  the  proliferation 
of  civilian  nuclear  plants  is  building  and 
I  confidently  predict  that  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee wUl  soon  acknowledge  that  it  has 
a  moral  duty  to  hold  broad  hearings  on 
the  subject. 

The  Importance  and  the  necessity  of 
this  review  implies  that  such  study  be 
conducted  by  as  impartial  a  panel  as  can 
be  found.  Perhaps  instead  of  "impartial" 
I  should  use  the  term  "balanced."  There 
are  few  persons   who   are   "impartial" 
when  it  comes  to  nuclear  power.  I  believe 
the  President  should  appoint  an  ad  hoc 
committee  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
this  review  and  that  all  points  of  view, 
all  maimers  of  opinion,  all  degrees  of 
expertise,  and  all  segments  of  the  popu- 
lation be  heard  by  the  reviewing  body. 
The  joint  resolution  which  I  have  in- 
troduced today  is  reproduced  below.  The 
statement  therein  indicates  the  bresidth 
and  depth  of  representation  I  would  like 
to  see  on  the  Federal  Committee  on  Nu- 
clear Development.  But  I  am  not  married 
to  the  format  listed,  nor  am  I  married 
to  the  personnel  recommended  in  this 
bill.  What  I  am  hoping  to  provide  In  this 
bill  is  a  framework  for  a  serious  discus- 
sion by  members  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy.  I  have  no  desire  to 
circumvent  the  committee  even  though 
that  body  has  ignored  similar  pleas  by 
myself  and  other  Members  of  Congress  in 
the  past.  I  am  fully  cognizant  of  the  fact 
that  members  of  that  committee  have  a 
near  monopoly  on  congressional  exper- 
tise and  experience  regarding  nuclear 
matters.  But  in  saying  that.  I  also  recog- 
nize that  the  power  which  has  emanated 
from  that  combined  experience  is  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  effect  of  that  body's 
decision  on  the  public-at-large.  The  Joint 
Committee  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission may  be  the  repositories  of  the 
bulk  cf  knowledge  about  nuclear  energy; 
they  are  not,  separately  or  combined,  the 
repositories  of  the  wisdom  necessary  to 
guide  the  Nation  along  a  safe  course  of 
nuclear  development.  I  implore  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  to  share   their 
wealth  of  knowledge  with  the  Nation  in 
order  that  the  public  can  be  reassured 
about  the  direction  of  oiu:  civilian  nu- 
clear program. 

The  joint  resolution  is  reproduced 
below: 

RESOLtmON 

Joint  resolution  creating  a  Federal  Commit- 
tee on  Nuclear  Development  to  review  and 
reevaluate  the  existing  civilian  nuclear 
program  of  the  United  States 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled, 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF   THK    COMMrTTEE 

Section  1.  There  Is  hereby  established  the 
Federal  Committee  on  Nuclear  Development 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Committee") . 

MEMBERSHIP     AND     ORGANIZATIOK     OF    THE 
COMMITTEE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  (Committee  shall  be  com- 
pKised  of  a  Chairman,  who  shall  be  a  member 


of  the  general  public  having  no  ties  to  or  con- 
nections with  either  the  atomic  energy  Indus- 
try or  any  competitive  Industry,  and  four- 
teen other  members  as  follows: 

(1)  Two  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, one  from  each  ptolltlcal  party,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; 

(2)  Two  Members  of  the  Senate,  one  from 
each  political  party,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  temp<>re  of  the  Senate; 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce; 

(5)  The  Secretary  of  Labor; 

(6)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare;  and 

(7)  Six  members  of  the  general  public  who 
are  specially  qualified  to  consider  and  eval- 
uate the  technical,  economic,  and  sociological 
Impact  of  the  atomic  energy  program. 

(b)  The  Cha.rman.  and  the  members  spec- 
ified In  parag.*aph  (7)  of  subsection  (a), 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(c)  Each  member  specified  In  paragraphs 
(3)  through  (6)  of  subsection  (a)  may  des- 
ignate another  officer  of  his  department  to 
serve  on  the  Committee  in  his  stead. 

(d)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Committee  shall 
not  affect  Its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  original  appoint- 
ment. 

(e)  The  Committee  may  Issue  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  It  deems  advisable  to  con- 
duct Its  activities. 

DUTIES  or  THE  COMMriTEE 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Committee  shall  study,  re- 
view, and  evaluate  the  present  provisions  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  and  Intensively 
probe  the  atomic  energy  program  of  the 
United  States  generally,  with  the  specific  ob- 
jectives of  ascertaining  whether  the  exist- 
ing civilian  nuclear  program  is  responsive  to 
the  public  need,  assessing  the  validity  of  the 
assumptions  upon  which  the  existing  pro- 
gram is  built,  and  determining  what  changes 
should  be  made  in  that  program.  In  this 
connection  the  Committee  shall  consider  and 
assess  (1)  the  impact  of  the  subsidized 
atomic  energy  Industry  upon  competitive  in- 
dustries not  subsidized;  (2)  the  cost  of  the 
nuclear  program  not  only  tn  expended  human 
and  material  resources  but  also  in  lost  oppor- 
tunities In  nonnuclear  fields;  (3)  methods 
for  effectively  integrating  atomic  energy  toto 
the  general  energy  complex  of  the  United 
States  so  that  reasonable  priorities  may  be 
determined;  and  (4)  the  potential  impact  of 
rapid  atomic  development  upon  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  American  public  (Including 
the  effects  of  WMte  disposal,  radioactive  air 
and  water  pollution,  the  location  of  plants  in 
urban  areas,  and  possible  losses  caused  by 
malfunction  of  nuclear  plants.) 

(b)  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  study  and  review  provided  for  In 
subsection  (a)  the  Committee  shall  submit 
a  report  of  Its  findings  and  recommendations 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress,  and  shall 
make  such  report  available  to  the  public. 
Ninety  days  after  the  submission  of  such  re- 
port, the  Committee  shall  cease  to  exist. 

FOWEBS  or  THE  COMlCnTKX 

Sec.  4  (a)  The  Committee,  or,  on  the  au- 
thorization of  the  Committee,  any  subcom- 
mittee or  member  thereof,  may,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  admmister  such  oaths, 
and  require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  records, 
oorrespondence,  memorandunM.  papers,  and 
documents  as  the  Commlttee*or  such  sub- 
conunittee  or  member  may  deem  advisable. 
Subpen&s  may  be  Issued  under  the  signature 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  or  such 
subcommittee,  or  any  duly  designated  mem- 
ber, and  may  be  served  by  any  person  deslg- 
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nat«<l  by  such  CtaairDn&n  or  member.  The  pro- 
visions of  sectlonB  102  to  104.  Inclusive,  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  (3 
U.S.C.  192-194.  Inclusive)  shall  apply  In  the 
case  of  failure  of  any  witness  to  comply  with 
a  Bubpena  or  to  testify  when  summoned 
under  authority  of  this  section. 

(b)  The  Coounlttee  Is  authorized  to  se- 
cure directly  from  any  department,  bureau, 
agency,  board,  commission,  office,  Independ- 
ent establishment,  or  Instrumentality  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Oovernment 
information,  suggestions,  estimates,  and 
statistics  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act;  and 
each  such  department,  bureau,  agency, 
board,  commission,  office,  establishment,  or 
Instrumentality  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  furnish  such  Information,  suggestions, 
estimates,  and  statistics  directly  to  the  Com- 
mittee, upon  request  made  by  the  Chairman. 

COlCrKNSATION    OF    MUCBSIS 

Sec.  5.  The  members  of  the  Committee 
specified  in  paragraphs  (1)  tiirough  (6)  of 
section  2(a)  shall  serve  without  additional 
compensation.  The  Chairman  and  the  mem- 
bers appointed  under  paragraph  (7)  of  sec- 
tion 2(a)  shall  receive  $100  per  diem  when 
engaged  In  the  performance  of  the  duties  of 
the  Committee.  All  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  receive  reimbursement  for  nec- 
essary traveling  and  subsistence  expenses  in- 
curred by  them  In  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  the  Committee. 

STATF    AND    TKCTLmxa 

Bmc.  6.  (a)  The  Committee  shall  have 
power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  Its  duties,  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  6.  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service  and  the  provisions  of  chapter  61  and 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  63  of  such  title  re- 
lating to  classification  and  General  Schedule 
pay  rates. 

(b)  The  Committee  may  also  procure 
(without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  8. 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
In  the  competitive  service  and  the  provisions 
of  chapter  61  and  subchapter  HI  of  chapter 
63  of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates),  temporary  and 
intermittent  services  to  the  same  extent  as 
is  authorized  for  the  executive  departments 
by  section  3109  of  title  6.  United  States  Code, 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $60  per  diem  for 
individuals. 

(c)  To  the  extent  of  available  appropria- 
tions, the  Committee  may  obtain,  by  pur- 
chase, rental,  donation,  or  otherwise,  such 
property,  facilities,  and  additional  services 
as  may  be  needed  to  carry  out  its  duties. 

ATJTHOaiZATIOM    OF    APPmOPMATIONS 

Sbc.  7.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  state  of  the  public's  awareness 
about  nuclear  energy  and  nuclear  power 
plants  Is  being  finely  tuned  by  an  Increas- 
ing number  of  articles  which  can  only  be 
considered  In  the  "scare"  category.  I 
know  full  well  that  In  saying  that,  it 
would  give  the  appearance  of  discounting 
such  articles.  I  want  to  lay  that  particu- 
lar charge  to  rest  right  here.  A  point,  a 
sentence,  a  paragraph,  or  even  some 
"facts"  In  any  one  or  all  of  the  articles 
I  will  append  to  my  statement  can  be 
challenged.  If  the  past  is  prolog  re- 
garding either  the  AEC's  or  the  Joint 
Committee's  reswitlon  to  the  articles.  It 
will  mean  that  a  tiny  fragment  of  an 
article  will  be  picked  apart  and  that 
done,  the  Commission-Committee  De- 
fense League  will  have  considered  its  Job 
as  ftnished.  This  has  been  the  level  and 


quality  of  the  "public  debate"  which  has 
grown  over  the  past  2  or  3  years.  Having 
defended  themselves,  the  commission- 
committee  goes  on  the  offensive  with  a 
counterspate  of  speeches  or  articles.  The 
public  Is  left  confused. 

I  submit  that  this  Is  no  way  to  discuss 
a  public  policy  that  affects  the  future  of 
every  living  American.  The  Issue  of  pub- 
lic safety  and  nuclear  development  Is  too 
Important  to  be  left  solely  In  the  hands 
of  the  commission-committee  or  the  pub- 
licists of  the  opposition. 

The  commission -committee  gives  the 
impression  that  anyone  who  opposes  nu- 
clear energy  is  some  kind  of  nut,  or  worse. 
anti-American.  There  is  a  sanctimoni- 
ousness about  conunisslon-commlttee 
statements  which  belles  the  true  fact  that 
there  are  real  dangers  Involved  in  dealing 
with  the  atomic  genie  released  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

The  purpose  of  my  bill  to  establish  a 
Review  Commission  is  to  get  the  det>ate 
into  the  open,  get  it  discussed  with  intel- 
ligence, and  ultimately,  to  get  the  prob- 
lem of  nuclear  safety  resolved  in  favor 
of  the  public's  safety.  I  do  not  believe 
this  is  too  much  to  ask  of  our  colleagues 
in  the  House  and  Senate.  I  believe  that 
once  aroused,  the  majority  of  them 
would  also  like  to  lay  the  simmering  is- 
sue of  nuclear  safety  to  rest. 

But  why  Is  there  a  growing  public 
concern?  I  have  answered  that  partially 
above.  Now,  I  want  to  give  our  colleagues 
a  more  complete  reason.  To  do  this  I  am 
appending  to  this  speech  a  nimiber  of 
recent  articles  on  the  subject  of  nuclear 
safety  which,  in  my  opinion,  should  be 
read  by  anyone  having  anything  to  do 
with  nuclear  energy.  I  believe  that  you 
will  agree  with  a  friend  of  mine  who, 
after  reading  one  of  the  articles  below, 
told  me: 

For  Heaven's  sake,  if  Just  fifty  percent  of 
that  is  true,  we  ought  to  stop  producing  nu- 
clear energy  until  we  know  what  the  heck 
we  are  doing  I 

The  articles  attached  are  as  follows: 
"The  Nuclear  Power  Controversy- 
Safety,"  by  Dr.  Ralph  E.  Lapp,  from  the 
January  23.  1971.  issue  of  the  New  Re- 
public: "Precautions  Are  Being  Taken  by 
Those  Who  Know— An  Inquiry  Into  the 
Power  and  Responsibilities  of  the  AEC." 
by  Paul  Jacobs,  in  the  January  1971.  is- 
sue of  the  AUantic;  and  "Atom-Age 
Trash— Finding  Places  To  Put  Nuclear 
Waste  Proves  a  Frightful  Problem."  by 
Dennis  Famey,  which  appeared  in  the 
January  25.  1971,  Issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

The  articles  follow: 
Th«  Nuci.«a«  Powxr  Contbovhwt:   Safxtt 
(By  Ralph  E.  Lapp) 

During  the  pasit  two  years  the  atom,  largely 
exempt  from  controversy  since  the  days  of 
radioactive  fallout,  has  become  the  focus  of 
public  concern  The  nuclear  hazard  involved 
is  associated  with  the  siting  of  power  re- 
actors for  the  generation  of  electricity.  The 
radioactive  effluents  and  fallout  from  the 
routine  operation  of  these  nuclear  plants. 
together  with  the  water-heating  effects  of 
the  reactors,  have  formed  the  primary  basis 
for  public  fear.  While  these  Tears  have  fueled 
the  controversy,  there  has  been  very  little 
attention  given  to  the  problem  of  nuclear  ac- 
cidents. In  this  three-part  series,  the  issue  of 
nuclear  reactor  safety  Is  examined  first,  be- 


cause there  are  many  unanswered  questions 
about  the  siting  of  more  and  more,  higher- 
power,  nuclear  plants  closer  and  closer  tJ^ 
cltlee.  "• 

At  the  outset  it  should  be  perfectly  clear 
that  a  nuclear  reactor  operating  for  any 
length  of  time  constitutes  a  unique  hazard 
to  people  and  property  In  Its  vicinity.  The 
accumulation  of  Immense  amounts  of  radio- 
activity in  the  reactor  core  constitutes  a  po- 
tential threat'  without  precedent  In  urban 

The  US  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  di- 
rected by  law  to  promote  the  development 
of  nuclear  power  for  peacetime  benefits,  and 
It  also  acts  as  the  regulatory  agency  to  con- 
trol the  industrial  deployment  of  nuclear 
power  plants.  While  there  is  a  certain  econ- 
omy involved  In  this  dual  promotional- 
regulatory  role,  it  introduces  a  potential  con- 
flict of  interest.  The  time  has  come  to  split 
off  this  regulatory  function  from  the  AEC 
and  to  transfer  it  to  the  newly  organized 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA) 
This  transfer  would  favor  an  Independent 
review  of  reactor  safety  and  siting  and  might 
well  serve  to  extricate  the  uillities  from  some 
of  their  hang-upe  in  "going  nuclear." 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  the  utUltles  are 
depending  on  the  atom  to  supply  electric 
power.  Nuclear  electric  energy  has  been  a 
long  time  In  coming,  especially  when  one  re- 
calls the  early  postwar  optimism  about  It 
but  It's  here  now  The  following  schedule  of 
nuclear  orders  illustrates  the  pace  at  which 
utilities  are  proceeding  to  buy  nuclear  power 
plants: 

1966:  24  units,  19.600,000  kUowatts 
1967:   30  units,  26,000,000  kilowatts. 
1968:    14  units.  13.000,000  kilowatts 
1969:   7  units.  7.200,000  kilowatts 
1970:    16  units.  16.400.000  kilowatts. 
The  1968-69  faU-off  in  orders  reflects  over- 
buying  In  the  prevloxis  two  years,  saturation 
of   the   construction   capability,    and   public 
opposition   to   nuclear   power.    It   Is  notable 
that  the  1970  upsurge  in  orders  goes  against 
the   tide   of   environmental    opposition   and 
must  be  due  to  utility  fear  of  fossil  fuel  un- 
availabiUty  on  terms  meeting  their  cost  and 
pollution  restrictions. 

Two  companies.  General  Electric  and  West- 
inghouse.  account  for  78  percent  of  these 
nuclear  orders,  and  they  are  probably  the 
only  two  American  firms  that  have  a  real 
gra^  of  the  nuclear  safety  Issue.  Both  do 
little  safety  research  with  their  own  funds 
and  the  utilities  do  practically  nothing, 
preferring  to  spend  their  money  on  adveitls- 
Ing.  For  example.  Sen.  Lee  Metcalf  (D. 
Mont.)  disclosed  last  month  that  in  1969 
the  UtUltles  spent  $323.8  million  on  sales 
and  advertising  against  $41  mUlion  for  re- 
search and  development. 

The  AEC  had  its  nuclear  safety  budget  for 
this  year  slashed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  now  spends  slightly  more  than  $30  mil- 
lion per  year  in  this  area  When  AEC  officials 
are  queried  as  to  why  they  don't  spend  more 
on  safety,  they  admit  they  should,  but  claim 
that  industry  should  pay  for  it  It's  rather 
late  In  the  day  for  Industry  to  be  safety-re- 
searching Its  nuclear  product  that  U  now  on 
order.  In  the  critical  area  of  reactor  safety 
I  would  prefer  to  see  the  work  done  by  the 
ABC,  It  has  the  faculties  and  the  manpower 
and  the  real  estate  for  the  Job.  As  a  con- 
structive suggestion,  I  propose  that  the  util- 
ities, who  will  reap  the  cash  rewards  of  A- 
power.  establish  a  safety  research  pool  to 
fund  AEC  work  on  reactor  safety.  An  initial 
annual  outlay  of  $12  million  would  serve  to 
Invigorate  ABC  activity  on  projects  that  have 
either  slowed  down  or  have  not  seen  the  light 
of  day. 
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*  One  high-power  reactor  operating  for  one 
year  bums  as  much  nuclear  fuel  as  is  con- 
sumed In  the  detonation  of  more  than  1000 
NT5?sakl  A-bombs. 


To  understand  the  present  status  of  reac- 
tor safety  we  have  to  go  back  to  1967  and  re- 
view the  sequence  of  events  and  change  In 
pWlofiophy  attending  the  evoluUon  of  nu- 
dear  power  risks.  Furthermore,  we  need  to 
toiow  something  about  reactors  themselves. 

In  March  1957  the  AEC  published  its  re- 
nonse  to  a  request  from  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy  for  a  study  of  damage 
potential  from  reactor  accidents.  It  took  the 
form  of  a  105-page  document  (WA3H-740) 
titled  "Theoretical  PosslbiUtles  and  Conse- 
quences of  Major  Accidents  In  Large  Nuclear 
Power  Plants."  The  AEC's  description  of 
these  consequences  was  sufficiently  spectac- 
ular to  catapult  the  Congress  into  passing 
the  Price-Anderson  Act.  providing  for  finan- 
cial protection  and  government  indemnity  in 
the  event  of  a  reactor  accident.  The  AEC 
undertook  but  never  issued  a  revision  of 
WASH-740;  what  appears  in  the  public  do- 
main Is  a  letter  from  AEC  Chairman  Glenn 
T.  Sealxjrg  to  Rep.  Chet  Hollfleld,  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
dated  June  18,  1965.  This  letter  deals  with 
the  likelihood  of  major  accidents  and  their 
consequences,  admits  that  higher  power 
levels  in  reactors  and  longer  fuel  cycles  could 
produce  greater  damage  (although  the  likeli- 
hood of  accidents,  it  said,  "is  stiU  more  re- 
mote") and  calls  for  extension  of  the  Price- 
Anderson  Act. 

On  October  10,  1967  an  atomic  accident  In 
the  form  of  a  uranium  fire  took  place  In 
England  at  the  Wlndscale  Unit  1  production 
reactor.  Some  20,000  cvu-ies  of  iodine-X31 
escaped  to  the  atmosphere  and  the  British 
authorities  had  to  stop  milk  supplies  from 
farms  in  an  area  of  200  square  miles  down- 
wind of  the  malfunctioning  reactor.  This 
particular  hazard  had  received  only  passing 
reference  to  the  AEC-WASH-740  analysis. 
The  Wlndscale  accident  shook  up  officials  In 
Britain  and  made  them  sensitive  to  reactor 
hazards. 

On  January  3,  1961  an  explosion  In  the 
SL-1  reactor,  near  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho  killed 
three  young  men  with  a  blast-radlatlon  ef- 
fect. The  3000-kilowatt  experimental  boiling- 
water  reactor  blew  up  when  a  control  rod 
was  mismanaged,  producing  a  power  surge  In 
the  reactor  vessel.  Sited  remotely  at  the 
AEC's  National  Reactor  Testing  Station,  the 
8L-1  reactor  had  its  consequences  confined 
to  the  immediate  vicinity,  but  the  accident 
served  notice  that  no  man-made  design  was 
foolproof. 

Nuclear  power  reactors  were  emerging 
from  their  research  phase  and  on  Feb.  10, 
1961  the  AEC  issued  its  "Notice  of  Proposed 
Guides"  requiring  that  applicants  for  a  per- 
mit to  construct  a  power  reactor  submit  a 
reactor  safeguards  report  Including  detaUs 
of  the  siting.  All  applicants  were  required  to 
calculate  these  three  distances: 

"(A)  Exclusion  area,  which  Is  the  area  sur- 
rounding the  reactor.  Access  to  this  area  Is 
under  full  control  of  the  reactor  owner.  Res- 
idence within  this  area  would  normally  be 
prohibited.  .  .  . 

"(B)  Low  population  zone,  the  area  im- 
mediately surrounding  the  exclusion  area.  In 
this  area  the  number  of  residents  must  be 
small  enough  so  that  they  could  be  evacu- 
ated or  other  protective  measures  taken  in 
the  event  of  a  serious  accident. 

"(C)  Population  center  distance,  which  is 
the  distance  from  the  reactor  to  the  nearest 
boundary  of  a  densely  populated  center 
containing  more  than  about  26,000  resi- 
dents." 

The  whole  concept  enunciated  in  this  AEC 
guide  to  reactor  siting  was  one  of  minimiz- 
ing risk  through  interposition  of  distance 
between  the  reactor  and  population.  Anyone 
reading  the  details  of  how  the  AEC  suggested 
these  distances  should  be  assessed  would  be 
convinced  that  the  AEC  was  steering  utUltles 
away  from  close-to-large-clty  sites. 

Dr.  Clifford  K.  Beck.  Deputy  Director  of 
Regulation  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 


sion, admitted  the  no-necu'-clty  prohibition 
In  a  ^eech  delivered  Sept.  35,  1963:  "No 
reactor  of  high  power  level  can  be  placed  in 
or  near  a  popiUated  area  If  there  Is  any  sub- 
stantial likelihood  that  significant  portions 
of  Its  accumulated  wastes  could  accldentaUy 
be  released  to  the  environment."  But,  he 
went  on  to  add,  "there  are  virtually  no  sites 
acceptable,  aafetywlse.  if  the  worst  conceiv- 
able accident  must  be  assumed.  ..."  Dr. 
Beck's  speech  was  titled:  "Engineering  Out 
the  Distance  Factor."  In  it  he  outlined  two 
alternatives  to  distance — one.  design  and 
construction  to  prevent  a  major  accident 
from  happening,  and,  two.  building  in  safe- 
gvi&rds  to  contain  the  consequences  of  an 
accident. 

Here  then  was  the  turning  point  in  reac- 
tor safety,  in  which  engineering  came  to  be 
substituted  for  distance.  What  sort  of  engi- 
neering? The  details  started  to  flow  out  of 
the  AEC  in  1967  and — this  Is  what  worries 
me — they  have  been  upwelling  ever  since. 
New  crit«.rta  emerges,  more  unknowns  are 
identified  and  more  resefirch  is  indicated,  out 
all  the  while  more  ptowerful  nuclear  reac- 
tors are  being  constructed  closer  to  cities. 

For  exany)le,  the  ABC  issued  Its  "General 
Design  (Criteria  for  Nuclear  Power  Plant  Con  - 
structlon  Permits"  on  JiUy  10.  1967.  A  total 
of  70  individual  criteria  is  listed.  That  high 
AEC  officials  harbor  their  own  doubts  about 
reactor  safety  engineering  comes  out  piece- 
meal in  their  speeches  or  may  be  read  be- 
tween the  lines.  (It  comes  out  directly  If  you 
talk  to  AEC  personnel  at  the  cq>erating  or 
bench  level.  Reactor  engineers  tend  to  be 
somewhat  habituated  to  their  machines  and 
nKJSt  utility  men  are  not  very  weU  Informed 
about  reactors.)  None  other  than  the  AEC's 
Director  of  Regulation,  Harold  L.  Price,  put 
his  finger  on  the  real  problem  in  mid- 1967 
when  he  said: 

"The  basic  safety  issue  presented  by  metro- 
poUtan  Bites  for  large  power  reactors  is 
whether,  in  lieu  of  partial  dependence  on 
distance  from  population  centers,  fiUl  reli- 
ance can  or  should  be  placed  on  the  inher- 
ent safety  of  the  reactors  and  their  engi- 
neered safety  features." 

Yet  almost  at  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Price 
was  identifying  the  issue,  Dr.  Seaborg  was 
testifying  before  the  Joint  Committee: 
"While  progress  has  been  made  In  improving 
the  safety  of  reactors,  we  need  to  obtain 
more  experience  and  data  in  order  to  develc^ 
criteria  for  the  sitting  of  these  units  in  ur- 
ban areas."  The  full  extent  of  the  unknowns 
in  reactor  safety  is  revealed  in  145  pages  of 
AEC  material  Introduced  Into  congressional 
testimony  in  1967  under  the  title  "Water- 
Reactor  Safety  Program:  Summary  Descrip- 
tion." This  evidence  includes  brief  descrip- 
tions of  100  individual  reactor  safety  studies 
or  projects,  some  of  which  were  not  even 
under  way  in  1967.  Dr.  Seaborg  may  have 
had  these  projects  In  mind  when  he  testified. 

At  this  point  it  becomes  necessary  to  define 
the  major  physical  problem  in  reactor  safety. 
A  nuclear  reactor  is  basically  a  chain-react- 
ing nuclear  core  sealed  inside  a  stout  pres- 
sure vessel  which  is  rigged  to  permit  entry 
and  withdrawal  of  control  rods  that  deter- 
mine the  power  level  of  the  machine.  The  re- 
actor core  consists  of  alx>ut  one  million 
pounds  of  nuclear  fuel,  control  rods,  and  core 
structure.  Most  modem  reactors  of  high  jxjw- 
er  contain  their  nuclear  fuel  In  the  form  of 
about -nine  million  thlmble-slze  peUets  dis- 
tributed in  12  foot  long  tubes  aU  clustered 
together  in  a  cylindrical  array  11  feet  in  di- 
ameter. The  very  center  of  these  uranliun 
dioxide  pellets  is  raised  to  a  temperature  of 
4100°  F  producing  a  near-molten  condition. 
The  outer  surface  of  the  uranium  fuel  pel- 
let Is  cooled  by  the  swift  passage  of  water 
under  high  pressure — from  1000  to  2250 
pounds  per  square  Inch.  Any  interruption  of 
the  oooUng  water  ln^>erils  the  Integrity  of 
the  fuel  element,  and  It  Is  a  prime  require- 
ment In  reactor  engineering  that  provisions 


be  made  for  emergency  cooling  in  the  event 
of  a  loss  of  coolant. 

What  Is  the  worst  that  could  happen  to 
cause  a  reactor  to  lose  its  coolant?  Experts 
agree  that  it  would  be  a  double  break  in  the 
huge  pipes  that  conduct  heated  water  away 
from  the  reactor  core  to  s  heat  exchanger 
and  then  return  it  to  the  pressure  vessel. 
Should  such  a  pipe  rupture  occur,  the  high 
pressure  hot  water  would  g\isb  out  and  pro- 
duce what  reactor  men  call  a  "blowdown." 
Dr.  William  K.  Brgen  of  the  Oak  Ridge  Na- 
tional Laboratory  headed  up  a  task  force 
that  reported  out  In  1967  with  a  226-page 
analysis  "Emergency  Core  Cooling."  Using 
this  as  a  guide  I  have  sketched  the  sequence 
of  events  in  a  reactor  core  following  a  drastic 
coolant  break  on  a  time  schedule  as  follows: 

5  to  10  seconds:  Core  temperature  Jumps 
from  600  to  ISOOT  In  localized  sectors. 

30  to  60  lieoonds:  Temperature  exceeds 
2000°F.  cost  Etructure  begins  steam  reaction 
and  energy  release. 

50  to  100  seconds:  Core  attains  tempera- 
ture of  3360 'F. 

2  minutes:   Core,  coUapse  begins. 

10  minutes:  Melt-down  debris  accumu- 
lates in  vessel. 

1  hour:  Probable  melt-through  of  pressure 
vessel  with  possible  steam  explosions. 

1  day:  Molten  mass  of  reactor  material 
breaks  through  containment  slab.' 

3  years:  Molten  material  forms  100-foot 
glob  in  sand. 

11  years:  Cool-oS  of  residual  material 
shrinks  to  80-foot  diameter. 

The  point  to  stress  here  la  that  emergency 
core  cooling  systems  which  may  spray  water 
Into  or  flood  the  reactor  core  have  to  work 
XDithin  five  to  10  seconds.  Otherwise  one  is 
no  longer  dealing  with  a  reactor  core  but 
with  a  glowing  mass  of  molten  and  melting 
material  for  which  additional  cooling  or  pre- 
ventive measures  are  no  longer  effective.  Yet 
as  one  reads  through  the  Ergen  report  the 
phrases  "a  matter  ot  speculation"  or  "it  Is 
not  known"  keep  recurring.  I  have  not  t>een 
able  to  find  any  more  recent  AEC  analysis 
of  core-cooUng.  nor  have  I  come  across  any 
overall  evaluation  of  nuclear  safety.  I  there- 
fore xirge  that  a  high-level  review  of  reactor 
safety  be  made  by  some  independent  group 
such  as  the  National  Academy  of  Engineer- 
ing, funded  by  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency. 

No  more  important  engineering  challenge 
exists  today  than  making  sure  that  the  reac- 
tors coming  Into  use  conform  to  a  rigid  set 
of  codes  so  that  the  pubUc  safety  Is  assured 
for  the  coming  decades  of  nuclear  power.  The 
National  Academy  shoiUd  establish  a  per- 
manent Nuclear  Power  Safety  Board  whose 
first  mission  would  be  an  evaluation  of  the 
status  of  reactor  safety.  The  Academy  al- 
ready has  a  task  force  working  on  reactor 
siting  and  the  new  responstbUity  would  be  a 
natural  addition  to  its  present  activity.  In- 
volving however  a  much  higher-powered  or- 
ganization to  investigate  the  safety  lasue. 
This  recommendation  is  in  line  with  the  ex- 
ample set  by  the  British,  who  established  a 
Nuclear  Safety  Advisory  Committee  with  ap- 
pointments to  It  being  made  by  responsible 
Ministers.  Incidentally,  British  siting  pc41oy 
emphasizes  controlled  population  adjacent 
to  reactors  and  thorough  evacuation  plan- 
ning for  zones  closest  to  the  site. 

My  basic  reason  for  proposing  an  inde- 
pendent review  of  reactor  safety  is  that  the 
question  of  "How  much  safety?"  Is  a  public 
not  an  ABC  matter.  I  would  not  impose  a 
moratorium  on  reactor  construction,  because 
nuclear  safety  Is  a  oomblnatlon  of  reactor 
design  and  siting.  Reactor  safety  is  essen- 
tially a  statistical  concept.  For  example,  the 


•Reactor  experts  use  the  phrase  Chinese 
Syndrome  to  describe  the  possibility  that  a 
liquid  sodium-cooled  core  might  break 
through  confinement  and  keep  sinking  in 
the  earth — Chinabound. 
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Calvert  Cliff*  nuclear  «UUon  being  buUt  on 
Chesapeake  Bay  M  miles  southeaet  of  the 
White  House  has  fewer  than  300  people  Uv- 
Ing  within  a  two- mile  radlua  and  the  nearest 
large  town  Is  Cambridge,  ao  miles  acroa*  the 
bay.  This  contrasts  with  the  two  nuclear 
units  New  Jersey's  PubUc  Service  &  Electric 
plans  to  site  at  Newbold  Island  In  the  Dela- 
ware River,  five  mllee  south  of  Trenton  and 
10  mUee  north  of  PhUadelphla.  A  1986  projec- 
tion puts  the  population  at  risk  within  a  10- 
mlle  radius  of  Newbold  Island  as  three-quar- 
ter of  a  million  people.  An  ABC  construction 
permit  for  this  plant  was  applied  for  last 
March. 

The  AEC  procedure  tor  granting  a  con- 
strucUon  permit  Is  a  democraUc  one  In  that 
it  allows  for  a  public  hecurlng.  The  utility  Is 
required  to  file  a  detailed  Preliminary  Safety 
Analysis  Report  (P8AR)  which  is  then  scru- 
tinized by  the  AEC's  regulatory  staff.  This 
safety  review  often  Ukee  a  year  and  Involves 
many  conferences  with  the  utility  experts. 
often  the  vendor's  people,  but  unfortimately 
these  exchanges  do  not  appear  on  the  record, 
furthermore,  the  ABC  subject*  the  PSAR 
and  the  regulatory  staff  study  to  Independent 
review  by  Its  Advisory  Committee  on  Reactor 
Safeguards  (ACRS).  a  highly  competent 
group  of  14  nuclear  experts.  ACRS  has  the 
gulUotlne  power  of  decision  on  a  construc- 
tion permit  for  a  reactor.  ACRS  approval  la 
often  conungent  upon  the  uMUty  making 
changes  In  plant  design  and  Its  reports  pin- 
point weak  points  In  reactor  safetv.  some 
of  which  Indicate  a  need  for  further  research 
and  development. 

Public  hearings  prior  to  the  granting  of  a 
construction  permit  involve  a  three-man 
AEC  tribunal  selected  from  a  33-man  Atomic 
Safety  and  Licensing  Board  Panel.  Citizens 
and  associations  are  allowed  to  appear  as  in- 
terveners at  public  hearings  and  in  some 
cases  these  Interventions  have  produced 
lengthy  delays  In  granting  a  permit  Finally, 
the  AEC  allows  for  public  hearings  prior  to 
awarding  an  operations  license,  and  a  num- 
ber of  nuclear  planu  are  now  hanging  Hre 
because  of  Intervention  at  this  stage  Many 
issues  get  aired  at  these  hearings,  but  that 
of  reactor  safety  Is  extremely  difficult  for  an 
intervenor  to  explore:  he  must  bow  to  the 
judgment  of  the  experts— almost  all  of  whom 
are  employed  by  the  AEC.  by  the  reactor 
manufacturer  or  by  the  utility. 

When  AEC  Chairman  Seaborg  says,  as  he 
did  before  an  AP  editors'  convention  on  Nov 
19.  1970:  'We  know  that  the  benefits  we 
gain  win  far  outnumber  the  risks  of  the  po- 
tential hazards."  then  I  submit  the  "we"  u 
not  all  of  "us." 

I  do  not  make  the  charge  that  the  AEC 
U  imposing  an  unsafe  system  of  nuclear 
power  on  the  nation;  I  submit  that  the  pub- 
lic record  Is  not  visible  to  substanUate  pub- 
lic confidence  In  the  AECs  assurance.  It's 
deeply  disturbing  to  read  in  the  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratory  Review  an  article  on 
"Benefits  vs.  Risks  In  Nuclear  Power— A  logi- 
cal, facts-and-figurea  conunent  on  the  cur- 
rent anti-atom  literature."  by  ORNL  Asalst- 
ant  Director  Walter  Jordan: 

"The  »64  mUllon  question  still  remains 
and  that  Is  whether  we  have  succeeded  In  re- 
ducing the  risk  to  a  tolerable  level— 1  e  some- 
thing less  than  one  chance  in  ten  thousand 
that  a  reactor  will  have  a  serious  accident  In 
any  year.  Thus  when  we  have  100  nucle«r 
power  stations  In  operaUon,  not  too  far  In 
the  distant  future,  an  accident  once  every 
hundred  years  might  be  expected." 

But  before  the  year  2000  we  wui  probably 
have  600  nuclear  reactors  of  one  million 
kilowatt  raung.  and  It  would  appear  a  cer- 
tainty we  win  have  a  serlouc  nuclear  acci- 
dent— and  by  that  time  population,  if  un- 
controlled, will  hem  In  our  reactor  sites.  To 
call  It  a  $04  million  question  is  to  sadly  un- 
derestimate the  hazard  and  to  make  a 
mockery  of  the  Price-Anderson  Act.  I>r.  Jor- 
dan concludes  his  article : 
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"We  and  the  pubUc  should  be  prepared  to 
face  the  possibility  of  a  nuclear  accident. 
Just  as  we  live  with  the  poealblllty  of  major 
earthquakes  which  will  exact  a  large  toll  In 
property  and  Uvea." 

This  time  the  "we"  is  separated  from  the 
public,  but  thU  gap  between  the  nuclear 
commumty  and  the  pubUc  Is  precisely  the 
reason  for  worrying  about  a  nuclear  accident. 
Even  a  mlnl-accldent  could  roadblock  the 
future  course  of  nuclear  power. 

The  nation  needs  power,  clean  power,  and 
I  believe  It  Is  not  beyond  our  technological 
capabllltlee  to  design,  site  and  operate  nu- 
clear power  plants  and  insure  the  public 
safety.  But  as  we,  meaning  all  of  us,  enter 
Into  the  nuclear  decades,  it  Is  essential  that 
the  record  Is  clear — '.hat  we,  not  Just  a  few 
experu  In  a  closed  community,  audit  the  nu- 
clear books  and  lay  the  basU  for  public  con- 
fidence In  our  nuclear  future.  As  a  construc- 
tive way  of  proceeding.  I  propose  the  follow- 
ing: 

Establishment  of  a  permanent  Nuclear 
Power  Safety  Board  to  study  and  report  on 
the  status  of  nuclear  reactor  safety.  This 
body  would  recommend  a  national  policy  on 
reactor  safeguards  and   siting. 

Impoeltlon  of  a  celling  on  reactor  electric 
power  ratings,  limiting  output  to  1,200,000 
kilowatts  of  electric  power.  This  restriction 
has  the  effect  of  limiting  the  accident  con- 
sequences of  a  nuclear  plant. 

Intensification  of  reactor  safety  research 
and  development  at  AEC  sites,  aided  by  funds 
supplied  by  the  nuclear  utilities.  This  ac- 
tivity would  encompass  full-scale  operational 
testing  of  reactor  components. 

Prohibition  of  AEC  construction  permits 
for  nuclear  planU  with  a  near-metropolitan 
siting  posture  Uke  the  Newbold  Island  units. 

Separation  of  the  regulatory  function 
from  the  AEC  with  assignment  of  this  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

■PaxcAimoNs  A«i  BnNo  Takxn  bt  Thosc 
Who  Know":  an  iNQtrniT  Into  the  Powxa 
AND  RasPONsiBn-rriaa  or  the  AEC 

(By  Paul  Jacobs) 
Early  In  1957.  Dr.  Linus  Pauling  suggested 
that  I  might  want  to  Investigate  a  dispute  be- 
tween the  editor  of  a  small  weekly  paper  in 
Tonopah.  Nevada,  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  Pauling  told  me  that  the  editor 
was  troubled  about  the  weapons-testing  pro- 
gram conducted  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission at  the  Nevada  Test  Site,  not  far  from 
Tonopah.  The  editor.  Robert  Crandall,  was 
convinced  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion had  been  less  than  candid  about  the 
effects  of  radioactive  fallout  from  the  weap- 
ons testing  on  the  people  of  his  community 
and  the  surrounding  areas. 

It  was  very  difficult  to  research  an  article 
about  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  at  that 
time.  In  1957.  the  cold  war  was  still  on.  the 
United  States  was  in  a  bitter  nuclear  weap- 
ons race  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  was  coiuldered 
sacred,  the  guardian  of  the  only  weapon  that 
stood  between  us  and  the  Commtmlste.  Sci- 
entists like  Pauling,  who  were  predicting 
wide-scale  genetic  damage  from  radiation, 
were  derided  and  vlltfled.  In  those  years,  too. 
almost  everything  about  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission's  activities  was  protected  by 
security  provisions.  The  Commission  effec- 
tively controlled  all  Information  about  lUelf. 
Nevertheless.  I  went  to  Nevada  to  Inter- 
view Crandall  and  as  I  got  Into  the  story, 
talking  with  him  and  the  people  around  Ton- 
opar.  I  became  as  Involved  in  It  as  Crandall 
himself.  Oradually.  as  I  drove  from  ranch 
to  ranch  in  the  wild  Nevada  mesas  and  to 
quiet  Mormon  villages  In  Utoh  and  Arizona, 
the  pieces  of  the  story  began  to  fit  together. 
And  then  I  managed  to  obtain  a  docimaent 
which  verified.  In  precise  detail,  many  of  the 


charges  made  by  Crandall  and  other  resident. 
of  the  •'•" 


The  document  was  a  report  prepared  bv  th« 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  on  the  Atoni 
Energy  Commission's  monitoring  activities 
in  the  areas  around  the  test  site  during  the 
1963  series  of  weapons  tews,  it  revealed  that 
while  the  AEC  was  saying  publicly  that  there 
was  no  health  hazard  from  the  Nevada  tests 
and  that  radiation  levels  were  being  ade 
quately  monitored  and  recorded,  in  fact  thers 
was  great  uncertainty  within  the  Public 
Health  Service  over  the  effects  of  the  test* 
The  report  also  Indicated  that  the  spread 
of  fallout  had  been  unpredlcted  in  manv 
cases,  simply  because  the  wind  had  shifted 
m  a  way  that  the  AEC  had  not  expected  The 
result  of  the  wind  shift  was  that  large  num. 
bers  of  people  had  received  doses  of  radlaUon 
In  differing  amounts. 

The  unit  for  measuring  the  amount  of 
radiation  to  which  the  whole  body  as  op- 
posed to  a  single  organ,  is  exposed  U  caUed 
a  "rad";  the  present  standards  are  that  the 
average  exposure  of  a  given  population 
should  nto  exceed  0.17  rads  and  that  no  In- 
dividual should  be  exposed  to  more  than 
0.6  rads.  The  ciurent  bitter  controversy  over 
nuclear  reactors  focuses  on  the  0.17  rad 
figure  (sometimes  given  as  170  mlUlrads) 
Those  who  oppose  the  AEC  maintain  that  the 
0  17  figure  Is  much  too  high,  while  the  AEC 
Insists  that  It  Is  low  enough  to  protect  pub- 
lic health  adequately  and  that.  In  any  case 
the  general  population  would  never  receive 
the  0.17  dosage,  even  from  the  operations 
of  all  the  reactors  now  In  existence  or 
plaimed. 

In  my  article  "Clouds  Prom  Nevada " 
which  appeared  In  the  ReTxyrter  magazine 
Blay  16,  1957,  I  crtUclzed  the  AEC  for  poor 
monitoring  work,  secrecy,  the  disguise  of 
health  hazards,  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission's unrestrained  use  of  Its  power.  A 
few  newspapers  and  wire  services  noted  the 
story;  the  Washington  Post  printed  an  edi- 
torial praising  It,  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Oonunlsslon  blasted  It  and  me.  But  the  ef- 
fect of  the  article  was  short-lived. 

One  day  in  late  1968.  a  newspaper  in  San 
Francisco,  where  I  Uve  now.  carried  a  smaU 
Item  about  the  widow  of  an  Air  Force  officer 
who  had  won  a  case  against  the  Veteran* 
AdmlnistraUon.  Her  husband  had  been  one 
of  the  pilots  who  flew  planes  that  monitored 
for  radloacUvlty  In  the  weapons  test*  about 
which  I  had  written  He  had  died  of  leu- 
kemia. She  lived  In  Santa  Cruz.  California, 
according  to  the  article,  and  her  name  was 
Mrs.  William  Wahler. 

Mrs.  WaWer  Is  a  short,  slender,  energeUc 
woman.  Over  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  sandwich, 
she  told  me  of  her  life  with  Bill  Wahler  and 
of  his  death  from  leukemia.  Wahler  had 
flown  In  the  Eighth  Air  Force  during  World 
War  n  and  had  been  awarded  seven  Air 
Medals.  After  hi*  discharge  In  1945.  he  re- 
enllated  so  he  could  continue  flying.  In  1951. 
he  was  assigned  to  KlrUand  Air  Base  in  Albu- 
querque. New  Mexico,  as  a  member  of  a  spe- 
cial group  of  pilot*  trained  to  fly  radiation 
monitoring  and  surveillance  missions  during 
the  secret  tests  of  nuclear  weapons  at  Enl- 
wetok.  In  the  Pacific,  and  In  Nevada.  Some 
of  the  pilots  in  the  group  were  trained  also 
to  drop  the  nuclear  bombs  used  in  the  tests, 
both  In  Nevada  and  in  the  Pacific. 

I  asked  Mrs.  Wahler  what  kind  of  precau- 
tionary measures  had  been  taken  to  guard 
the  pilots  against  any  overexposure  to  radio- 
activity. 

"Well,  they  all  wore  film  badges,  but  it 
was  sort  of  haphazard  In  Nevada.  The  pilots 
didn't  really  have  confidence  in  the  men  who 
were  doing  the  tabulating:  sometimes  they'd 
skip  taking  the  radiation  exposure  that  day 
because  the  people  weren't  around  at  the 
right  time  or  something  like  that.  I  guess 
everybody  felt  the  levels  they  were  exposed 
to    were    perfectly    harmless.    They    didn't 
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know  enough  at  that  time  to  realize  they 
build  up. 

"When  Bill  was  at  Enlwetok.  he  had  rest 
and  recuperation  In  October.  1966,  In  Hawaii, 
snd  I  noticed  while  we  were  together  for  ten 
days  that  he  wasn't  well.  He  seemed  pale 
and  listless,  had  no  pep." 

But  after  Wahler  returned  to  the  United 
States,  he  seemed  completely  recovered  from 
whatever  had  caused  his  Ustleasness  In 
Hawaii.  In  1961.  he  retired  from  active  duty, 
and  the  family  moved  to  Santa  Cruz,  where 
be  got  a   job  as   a  social   worker. 

"He  began  to  slow  down,  and  he  Just 
(eemed  to  be  aging  rapidly,"  Mrs.  Wahler 
gald  "Between  Christmas  and  New  Year's  of 
1966,  we  went  to  visit  his  brother  In  San 
Diego,  and  his  brother  said  Bill  looked  like 
he'd  aged  a  lot  In  the  year  since  he'd  seen 
him.  A  week  later,  he  woke  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  with  a  severe  headache,  and  he 
aald  he'd  had  a  terrible,  wild  dream.  This  went 
on  for  a  week  or  two.  and  he'd  have  these 
dreams  and  these  unexplained  bruises  on 
his  arms  and  legs.  So  he  went  to  the  hospital, 
and  three   weeks   later   he   was   dead." 

He  was  dead,  but  his  wife  and  children 
were  alive,  without  any  Income.  At  the  time, 
Mrs.  Wahler  hadn't  made  any  connection  be- 
tween her  husband's  leukemia  and  radiation, 
until  another  pilot,  who  had  come  to  the 
funeral,  told  her  that  some  people  thought 
such  a  connection  existed. 

"I  started  researching  It  then,  and  the 
more  I  got  into  It,  the  more  convinced  I  was 
thst  radiation  was  involved."  She  applied  for 
a  pension,  claiming  her  husband's  death  was 
service-Incurred.  The  Veterans  Administra- 
tion denied  her  claim  because  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  maintained  that  her 
husband  had  not  received  enough  radiation 
to  cause  the  leukemia.  So  she  had  appealed. 
been  denied  again,  appealed  again,  and 
finally,  after  two  years,  was  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  her  case  in  person  to  a 
VA  appeals  board.  The  board  reversed  the 
previous  denials  after  getting  an  opinion 
from  an  independent  medical  expert;  enough 
doubt  existed,  they  said  to  warrant  making 
the  decision  In  her  favor.  The  Atomic  Energy 
Ck)mmlsslon  continues  to  Insist,  however, 
thst  Major  Wahler  could  not  have  received 
enough  radiation  to  have  caused  his  death. 

Before  I  left  Mrs.  Wahler  that  day,  I  asked 
If  she  knew  what  had  happened  to  the  other 
pilots  In  her  husband's  outfit.  She  mentioned 
a  flier  named  Marvin  Speer,  who  she  had 
heard  had  leukemia.  And  she  remarked,  "I 
kind  of  hesitated  when  I  wrote  to  some  of 
my  husband's  former  buddies,  because  I  was 
putting  fears  In  them,  and  this  was  brought 
to  my  attention,  and  I  stopped  writing." 

In  the  case  of  Marvin  Speer.  Mrs.  Wahler 
need  not  have  worried  about  arousing  fears. 
As  I  discovered  weeks  later.  Colonel  Speer 
had  died  In  September.  1968,  also  from  leu- 
kemia. 

~X  third  pilot  in  the  group.  Major  Rich- 
ard Partrlck,  talked  to  me  in  Albuquerque 
of  the  monitoring  flight*  he'd  made.  Major 
Partrtck's  words  are  difficult  to  understand 
because  the  left  side  of  his  Jaw  and  part  of  his 
larynx  were  removed  in  1968,  after  it  was 
discovered  that  he  had  cancer. 

And  still  another  pilot  from  the  group, 
who  wishes  not  to  be  Identified,  repeated 
inany  of  the  same  details  about  the  radiation 
missions,  his  hand  occasionally  reaching  up 
to  touch  the  suppurating  lesions  on  his  head, 
lesions  which  he  has  had  for  more  than  ten 
years  and  which  do  not  respond  to  treatment. 
The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  insists  no 
connection  exists  between  the  deaths  from 
leukemia  of  Major  Wahler  and  Colonel  Speer. 
nor  between  Major  Partrlck's  cancer,  and 
Uie  radiation  to  which  they  were  exposed. 
No  one  can  assert  positively,  at  this  time, 
that  these  deaths  and  injuries  are  from  the 
tadlation. 


Neither  Is  there  any  unassailable  scientific 
evidence  that  the  abnormal  number  of  deaths 
from  leukemia  In  the  quiet  Mormon  villages 
of  Parowan.  Paragonah,  and  Pleasant  Grove. 
Ut«h,  and  Fredonia,  Arizona,  were  the  result 
of  the  fallout  from  the  tests  to  which  the 
towns  had  been  exposed.  The  death  rate  fr«n 
leukemia  In  Pleasant  Grove  is  approximately 
6  times  higher  than  normal,  while  In  Para- 
gonah and  Parowan,  neighboring  tovms,  4 
cases  were  diagnosed  in  a  period  when  only 
1.4  should  have  been  anticipated.  Fredonia 
and  Its  neighboring  town,  Kanab.  Utah,  suf- 
fered what  one  medical  expert  described  as 
a  leukemia  "epidemic." 

But  neither  can  the  AEC  accurately  claim, 
as  It  does,  that  no  possible  connection  exists 
between  these  events  and  Its  activities.  It 
cannot  Justify  such  an  assertion  because  (a) 
no  one  knows.  Including  the  AEC.  the  exact 
amount  or  the  type  of  radiation  to  which 
these  pilots  and  commimltles  have  been  ex- 
posed and  (b)  not  enough  knowledge  exists 
about  the  effects  of  low-level  radiation.  The 
AEC  continues  to  nmke  such  statements  as 
the  one  It  Issued  In  1970  In  response  to  a 
critical  NBC-TV  program:  "Small  doses  pro- 
duce no  damage  which  scientists  have  been 
able  to  detect."  Many  eminent  scientists 
would  worry  over  the  Implications  of  such  a 
pronouncement.  Nobel  Prize  winners  Dr. 
Joshua  Lederberg  and  Dr.  Linus  Pauling  both 
warn  that  if  the  persent  permissible  dose  oc- 
curred it  would  kUl  thousands  of  people  every 
year,  and  they  argue,  amongst  other  things, 
that  It  may  be  too  early  to  detect  damage  al- 
ready caused  by  small  doses  of  radiation. 
Even  the  AEC's  staunchest  supporters  In  the 
sclentlflc  community  tend  to  put  the  case 
cautiously.  Thus.  Dr.  Victor  Bond,  of  the 
AEC's  Brookhaven  Laboratory,  said  In  No- 
vember, 1970.  that  "for  purposes  of  radiation 
protection,  in  the  absence,  of  well-defined 
data  otherwise,  the  cautious  assumption 
must  be  made  that  any  amount  of  exposure 
carries  some  probability  of  harm  to  a  popu- 
lation, however  small  that  probability  may 

"[Njever  before  In  the  peacetime  history 
of  the  United  States  has  Congress  established 
an  administrative  agency  with  such  sweep- 
ing authority  and  entrusted  with  such  por- 
tentous responsibilities,"  said  the  men  who 
wrote  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946.  Under 
the  terms  of  that  Act,  and  Its  1964  Amend- 
ment, Congress  gave  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission total  and  exclusive  control  over  every 
aspect  of  nuclear  energy.  Including  both  Its 
military  and  peaceful  uses.  It  has  at  Its  dis- 
posal more  than  (2  billion  a  year.  Its  own 
security  force,  the  right  to  police  Its  own 
activities,  and  the  authority  to  classify  any 
data  which  the  Commission  Judges  might 
threaten  the  national  Interest  If  they  were 
to  be  released.  In  effect,  the  AEC  Is  a  govern- 
ment within  the  government. 

The  Commission  also  contributes  more 
than  $300  million  yearly  in  subsidies  to  aca- 
demic research  at  universities,  sclentlflc 
consortia,  and  AEC-owned  laboratories  op- 
erated by  educational  organizations.  The 
AEC's  total  Investment  In  research  facilities 
Is  more  than  $3  billion. 

In  addition,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion is  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
guarding  the  public  safety  from  the  dangers 
of  raditlon.  for  negotiating  and  administer- 
ing International  agreements  Involving  nu- 
clear energy. 

Approximately  53  percent  of  the  Conamis- 
slon's  current  budget  Is  allotted  for  military 
applications.  Since  the  first  nuclear  bomb 
was  exploded  In  New  Mexico,  the  AEC  has 
conducted  612  announced  weapons  detona- 
tions, plus  an  undisclosed  number  of  secret 
teste.  The  components  for  the  nuclear  weap- 
ons are  produced  at  eight  plants  scattered 
over  the  country  and  operated  by  large  cor- 
porations as  AEC  contractors. 


The  number  of  these  weapons  now  stock- 
piled Is  kept  totally  secret,  but  obvlotisly, 
must  run  into  the  thotisands.  Production 
continues  and  can  be  expected  to  continue 
indefinitely. 

Plowshare,  the  AEC  program  for  the  peace- 
ful use  of  nuclear  bombs,  was  once  the 
AEC's  Wunderkind,  hailed  by  Dr.  Edward 
Teller.  "Success  in  Plowsbaxe,"  he  said,  "will 
bring  as  rich  a  harvest  as  man's  Ingenuity 
ever  produced." 

But  success  has  been  slow  to  come,  and 
today  the  Plowshare  program  Is  reduced  in 
scope  and  budget.  Only  $8  million  of  the  op- 
erating budget  was  allocated  to  Plowshare 
last  year.  Of  all  the  grandloee  schemes  to  use 
nuclear  eneirgy  for  peaceful  purposes  hardly 
a  handful  remain,  and  even  these  are  in 
trouble,  endangered  by  the  opposition  to 
them  from  conservatlotilsts  and  groups  fear- 
ful of  radiation  dangers.  Meanwhile,  the 
AEC  now  expends  about  20  percent  of  Its 
budget  on  the  reactor  program,  under  which 
the  AEC  has  the  sole  right  to  license  the 
building  of  reactors  and  complete  control 
over  the  sale  of  the  fissionable  material  used 
in  them.  The  program  will  continue  to  ex- 
pand unless  the  AEC  receives  a  serious  set- 
back In  the  controversies  about  nuclear  re- 
actors now  raging  all  over  the  country. 

The  AEC — along  with  It*  congressional 
ally,  the  Joint  Conunlttee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
and  the  nuclear  jxrwer  Industry — Is  com- 
mitted to  the  widest  possible  utilization  of 
nuclear  energy.  One  of  the  proponents.  Dr. 
Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  AEC  Chairman,  believes 
that  "not  only  do  we  need  nuclear  power,  but 
this  source  of  energy  has,  historically  speak- 
ing, been  discovered  Just  in  the  nick  of 
time.  ...  In  view  of  the  world's  growth 
and  human  expectations,  to  depend  for  our 
energy  on  the  remaining  supply  of  fossil 
fuels — as  optimistic  a*  we  might  be  about 
their  reserves — wotild  be  environmentally, 
economically  and  humanely  disastrous," 

The  AEC's  perpetual  optimism  leads  in- 
evitably to  a  situation  in  which  the  agency 
is  uncomfortable  presenting  anything  less 
than  the  most  Jovial  view  of  nuclear  energy. 
Such  a  posture  Is  characteristic,  of  course,  of 
most  public  and  private  institutions  a*  they 
seek  to  present  themselves  In  the  most  favor- 
able light.  But  In  the  case  of  the  AEC.  main- 
taining It*  image  has  sometimes  meant  risk- 
ing the  public's  health:  I  was  concerned 
over  the  Commission's  record  In  1957.  and 
this  past  summer  I  found  fresh  catise  for 
alarm. 

In  August.  1970. 1  asked  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  Public  Information  Officers  at 
AEC  headquarters  In  Germantown,  Mary- 
land, for  several  documents.  Including  the 
"Official  Use  Only"  report  which  I  had  first 
obtained  In  1967.  It  is  now  declassified,  to- 
gether with  reports  on  monitoring  in  earlier 
weapons-test  programs,  and  was  readily 
available.  I  had  kept  the  original  aU  these 
years,  and  now  I  read  them  side  by  side. 

The  comparison  revealed,  at  first,  only 
minor  differences,  softening  In  the  second 
version  the  Impact  of  the  first.  But  when  I 
got  to  the  conclusion  I  discovered  a  much 
more  serious  change.  A  large  portion  of  the 
original  was  deleted.  Taken  out  was  the  sec- 
tion described  as  "probably  the  most  signifi- 
cant summary  in  this  report."  The  now- 
absent  summary  dealt  with  the  fact  that 
certain  areas  of  Nevada  and  Utah  were  ex- 
posed to  radiation  far  In  excess  of  the  stand- 
ards set  by  the  National  Committee  on  Ra- 
diation Protection  Standards.  The  deleted 
section  said  further  that:  ".  .  .  In  future 
tests,  within  such  areas,  blood  changes  in 
man  might  be  demonstrable  If  systematic 
observations  are  made.  It  Is  possible  also  that 
the  Immunities  of  the  population  might  be 
sufficiently  reduced  that  measurable  In- 
creased incidences  of  selected  communicable 
diseases  would  be  discerned  by  epldemlolog- 
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leal  investigations.  The  long-term  Iznpllea- 
Uons  of  yearly  exposure  of  a  cross-section  of 
the  population  to  levels  In  excess  of  tlios« 
considered  to  be  maximum  pemusslbls  for 
occupational  workers  certainly  justify  con- 
tinued observation  and  maintenance  of  ra- 
diation health  records,  even  though  specific 
consequences  cannot  be  foreseen  at  this 
moment." 

That  warning,  that  plea  for  "continued 
observation  and  maintenance  of  radiation 
health  records."  and  the  statements  that 
some  areas  of  Nevada  and  Utah  had  received 
excessive  exposures — all  those  statements  are 
now  missing. 

Where  did  the  original  page  go?  The  AEC 
says  It  does  not  know  who  made  the  deletion 
or  why  It  was  done,  although,  as  one  AEC 
staff  member  ^old  me.  "It  does  seem  like  a 
pretty  Important  change." 

This  was  not  the  only  time  that  the  .\EC 
had  concealed,  and  in  some  cases  disregarded. 
Information  that  has  threatened  Its  interests. 
In  many  of  these  cases,  to  be  sure,  honest 
scientific  disputes  are  Involved.  But  each  of 
them  raises  grave  doubts  In  the  mind  of  a 
layman  about  the  AEC's  regard  for  public 
safety.  And  one  need  not  be  a  physicist  or 
a  biologist  to  worry,  at  the  very  le«tst.  over 
the  way  In  which  the  ABC  has  dealt  with 
unpleasant  news  and  with  the  messengers 
who  deliver  It. 

In  1960.  for  example  a  physicist  named  Dr. 
Harold  Knapp.  then  on  the  AEC  staff,  was 
Investigating  a  phenomenon  called  "hot 
spots."  Hot  spots  are  areas  of  unexplained 
high  radiation  that  occasionally  occur 
throughout  the  country  as  an  aftermath  of 
aboveground  weapons  testing.  Knapp  was 
paying  particular  attention  to  evidence  of 
1-131.  radioactive  Iodine,  which  had  been 
discovered  in  abnormal  levels  In  milk  pro- 
duced near  St  Louis,  Missouri.  In  human  be- 
ings 1-131.  like  ordinary  Iodine,  concentrates 
In  the  thyroid  gland,  where  It  may  cause 
cancer.  Knapp  was  anxious  to  compare  the 
levels  in  Missouri  with  those  in  mllk-produc- 
tng  areas  near  the  Nevada  test  sites  But  he 
discovered  tha^  the  AEC  had  failed  to  moni- 
tor the  milk  in  those  areas  In  1953.  for  ex- 
ample, a  test  had  deposited  an  unpredlcted 
amount  of  fallout  on  the  dalty  region  near 
St.  George.  Utah.  A  monitoring  team  sent 
there  reported  that  "no  standard  procedures 
existed  for  preparing  milk  samples ';  as  a 
result  "no  details  were  obtained  on  time  of 
mJlklng.  milking  techniques,  individual  pro- 
ducers, etc."  But  It  was  decided  to  forgo  at- 
tempting to  collect  such  data  because 
"extensive  inquiry  into  such  details  would 
Indicate  the  concern  of  the  test  program's 
rad-safe  ["radiation  safety")  group  with  the 
possibility  of  milk  contamination  and  alarm 
an  already  worrleo  community." 

Knapp  was  able  partially  to  overcome  the 
lack  of  data  from  the  early  tests  when  milk 
monitoring  procedures  were  set  up  to  follow 
a  weapons  test  in  1962.  The  purpose  of  col- 
lecting the  data  was  to  permit  a  calculation 
of  bow  large  the  Iodine  131  burden  was  to  the 
thyroids  of  persons  drinking  milk  after  a 
nuclear  detonation  and  to  provide  a  stand- 
ard for  estimating  the  iodine  131  doees  to 
children's  thyroids  from  past  nuclear  testa. 

Knapp 's  report  horrified  his  superiors.  Not 
only  did  he  point  out  that,  until  1963.  "no 
systematic  effort  had  been  made  to  obtain 
fallout  levrta  and  milk  levels  at  the  same 
time,"  but  also  he  concluded  that,  on  the 
basis  of  the  1963  data,  heavy  doeee  of  Iodine 
131  had  been  ingested  by  children  In  Utah 
from  at  least  one  earlier  test  and  perhaps 
from  others  as  well. 

Pnasure  was  applied  to  Knapp  to  keep  him 
from  publishing  his  report  '  Its  technical 
vaUdlty  was  questioned,  and  In  addition,  its 
potential  bad  effect  upon  the  AEC's  public 
image  was  pointed  out.  One  AEC  official  who 
opposed  publishing  Knapp's  report  worried 
at  the  time  about  "what  reaction  may  we 
expect  from  the  press  and  the  public";  and 


Or.  Gordon  Dunning  one  of  Knapp's  su- 
periors, told  me  in  1970  that  the  Commission 
bellevea  that  publication  of  Knapp's  report 
"would  lead  to  substantially  larger  numbers 
[of  thyroid  doses]  than  had  been  published 
from  the  various  monitoring  programs.  .  .  . 
How  did  one  explain  this?  Would  it  look  like 
the  Atotnlc  Energy  Commission  and  Public 
Health  Service  had  not  been  doing  their 
Job?" 

But  Knapp  Insisted  on  the  publication  of 
his  report;  finally,  the  AEC  convened  a  com- 
mittee of  scientists  to  review  the  report. 
pointing  out  to  them  that  if  the  report  were 
published,  it  "would  make  the  Commission 
out  to  have  been  liars. "  The  committee  re- 
fused to  block  publication,  and  finally 
Knapp's  report  appeared,  prefaced  by  an 
analysis  of  it  by  the  committee  members. 
But  the  AEC  version  did  not  Include  Knapp's 
conclusion  that  following  a  1953  weapons 
test,  the  doses  to  the  thyroid  glands  of  in- 
fants In  the  St.  Oeorge.  Utah,  area  'would 
be  In  the  range  of  130-440  rads. "  doeee  which 
would  have  been  very  high  Indeed.  Subse- 
quently. Knapp  published  the  full  report. 
Including  his  conclusions  about  St.  Oeorge, 
Ln  Nature  magazine. 

It  Is,  of  course,  possible  that  Knapp's  con- 
clusions were  inaccurate,  but  he  was  correct 
In  at  least  one  respect:  the  AEO  does  not 
know  how  much  radioactive  Iodine  it  visited 
on  St.  Oeorge.  Utah,  and  elsewhere  In  the 
country.  And  this,  clearly.  Is  Information  the 
Conunlsslon  sought,  unsuccessfully,  to  keep 
private. 

Nuclear  explosions — weapons  tests  and 
huge  craterlng  experiments — are  the  most 
awesome  and  frightening  aspect  of  the  AEC's 
operations;  but  almost  everything  associated 
with  atomic  energy  Is  full  of  risk.  The  dis- 
posal of  radioactive  wastes  from  nuclear 
reactors  and  plants  providing  fissionable  ma- 
terials poses  problems  on  a  scale  far  greater 
than  the  Army's  difficulties  In  ridding  Itself 
of  nerve  gas.  The  handling  of  these  wastes 
has  been  the  focus  of  yet  another  muffied 
controversy  between  worried  scientists  and 
the  AEC 

In  1966,  a  special  committee  of  earth  sci- 
entists (from  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences and  the  National  Research  Council) 
severely  criticized  AEC  waste -disposal  pro- 
cedures and  suggested  alternative  methods. 
The  committee  charged  that  the  AEC  was 
putting  economic  considerations  ahead  of 
safety,  and  that  in  some  cases  the  Commis- 
sion's officials  were  vastly  overconfident  of 
the  ability  of  local  environments  to  absorb 
wastes.  Specifically,  the  committee  members 
cited  burial  of  radioactive  material  In  places 
where  too  little  was  known  about  the  shift- 
ing of  the  earth  or  about  subterranean  move- 
ment of  water.  And  they  were  alarmed  at  the 
use  of  containers  subject  to  erosion  and  frac- 
ture. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  "had  a  lot 
of  problems  with  the  report."  said  John  Erle- 
wlne.  an  AEC  official.  In  fact,  the  AEC  tried 
for  a  time  to  suppress  it.  Erlewlne  Justified 
the  suppression  to  me  by  saying  the  report 
was  "In  house"  and  "outside  the  compe- 
tence" of  the  slcentlsts  Involved,  and,  he 
added,  "we  dldnt  think  much  of  It." 

It  was  not  until  a  member  of  the  aclentlsta' 
committee  charged  publicly  late  In  1969  that 
the  AEC  had  "persistently  refused"  to  release 
the  report,  arousing  senatorial  pressure,  that 
the  Commission  relented. 

By  that  time,  evidence  had  already  been 
uncovered  that  confirmed  the  scientists' 
fears  The  Dow  Chemical  Company,  which 
operates  the  ABC's  Rocky  Flats  plutonlum 
manufacturing  plant  In  Colorado,  had  been 
burying  radioactive  plutonlum  wastes  In  ex- 
actly the  manner  which  the  committee  had 
warned  against — In  "artificial  containers  sub- 
ject to  corrosion,  fracture  and  other  forma 
of  damage."  Dow  had  burled  metal  drums, 
filled  with  either  oU-eaturated  plutonlum 
wastes  or  uranium  wastes,  within  the  area  of 


the  plant  as  far  back  as  1968.  Drums  of  pluto- 
nlum waste  oil  had  also  been  stored  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground  inside  the  plant;  some 
of  these  fractured  and  sprang  leaks.  In  addi- 
tion, the  company  had  burled  driuns  of  ura- 
nium wastes  outside  the  plant. 

This  might  not  have  been  known  had  It 
not  been  for  another  worrisome  event,  a  dis- 
astrous $45  million  fire  which  broke  out  In 
the  plant  on  May  11,  1969.  Ten  days  laUr, 
Major  General  E.  B.  Oilier.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  Assistant  Oeneral  Manager  for 
Military  Applications,  told  a  congressional 
committee.  "I  am  relieved  to  report  that 
there  Is  no  appreciable  amount  of  plutonlum 
outside  the  building"  and  "no  known  con- 
tamination off-site  as  a  result  of  the  fire." 

General  OUler's  optimistic  statements 
about  the  absence  of  plutonlum  outside  the 
plant  turned  out  to  b<e  both  premature  aiul 
Incorrect;  In  January.  1970.  a  Colorado  con- 
servation group  Issued  a  report  that  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Martell.  a  nuclear  chemist  working  at 
tne  National  Atmospheric  Research  Center  la 
Boulder.  Colorado,  had  made  an  independent 
Investigation  and  found  plutonlum  traces  \a 
the  soli  outside  the  plant.  (Dr.  Martell 
charges  that  prior  to  his  analysis  of  the  soil, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  had  moni- 
tored primarily  the  air  around  the  plant  and 
neglected  to  check  for  radioactivity  on  the 
ground.) 

Initially.  MarteU  believed  that  the  pluto- 
nlum traces  he  found  In  the  soil  after  the 
Rocky  Flats  fire  were  the  result  of  the  fire 
itself.  But  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
on  the  basis  of  an  investigation  made  for  It 
by  the  Public  Health  Service  in  August.  1970. 
announced  that  the  plutonlum  had  not  come 
from  the  fire  of  1969  or  from  an  earlier  fire, 
but  Instead  from  dust  blowing  around  the 
oil  drums,  which  had  been  leaking  plutonlum 
wastes  Into  the  ground. 

I  asked  Oeneral  Oilier  a  few  months  ago 
whether  he  was  satisfied  with  the  safety  pre- 
cautions being  token  at  Rocky  Flats. 

"The  answer  Is  an  unqualified  yes,"  he  re- 
plied. 

"Hod  you  been  satisfied  with  the  safety 
precautions  before  the  fire?" 

"We  had  been  satisfied  with  the  safety  pre- 
cautions before  the  fire.  Certainly.  In  hind- 
sight, we  could  have  operated  the  plant  dif- 
ferently. In  which,  for  Instance,  the  drums 
would  not  have  been  stored  outside  and  we 
would  not  have  leaked,  meaning  we  would 
not  have  put  plutonlum  from  that  source 
Into  the  soil.  But  we  must  remember,  of 
course,  we're  talking  about  extremely  small 
amounts,  and  none  of  this  constitutes  a  haz- 
ard to  health." 

But.  as  General  GlUer  said  himself,  plu- 
tonlum Is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  radio- 
active substances,  and  It  Is  an  undisputed 
scientific  fact  that  it  takes  only  "extremely 
small  amounts"  of  plutonlum  to  cause  lung 
cancer.  A  microscopic  particle  of  plutonlum 
can  cauEe  death  If  It  lodges  In  the  lungs.  And 
the  $45  mlUlon  fire  Itself,  which  might  have 
been  catastrophic  for  nearby  Denver,  sug- 
gests that  safety  precautions  at  Rocky  Flats 
were  Inadequate. 

Representative  Chet  Hollfield  (Dem.,  Cal.). 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  la  aware  of  the  dangers  from  plu- 
tonlvun,  for  he  Is  one  of  the  most  knowledge- 
able legislators  In  the  country  on  matters  of 
nuclear  energy.  But  at  an  executive  session 
of  the  Joint  Committee,  held  on  April  10, 
1970,  Oongreeeman  Hollfield  decried  Dr.  Mar- 
ten's Independent  Investigation  which  turned 
up  the  plutonlum  traces  as  "scratching 
around  In  the  sand" 

The  executive  session  was  attended  by  two 
other  congressmen,  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee  staff,  a  group  of  high  AEC  officials, 
and  two  officers  of  the  union  representing  the 
workers  at  the  Dow  Chemical  plant.  When 
It  was  disclosed  that  the  company  had  hidden 
drums  of  radioactive  wastee  In  the  plant  area. 
Hollfield  was  enraged.  "Maybe  this  Is  not  put- 
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ting  one  milligram  of  radiation  above  ground, 
but  you  know  the  problems  this  sort  of  thing 
cAn  create  from  a  public  relations  stand- 
point. It  can  be  magnified  many  times  by 
these  sensationalists,"  he  told  the  group.  The 
chagrined  AEC  officials  replied  that  they,  too, 
bsd  been  ignorant  of  the  hidden  wastes  until 
just  before  the  executive  session  started.  And 
tb«  executive  director  of  the  committee  staff 
conceded.  "It  was  a  very  poorly  supervised 
thing  "  One  high  AEC  official  said,  "It  is  clear 
to  us  that  we  have  a  considerable  amount  of 
work  to  do  and  have  to  undo  some  things 
that  were  done  in  the  past.  This  may  turn  out 
to  be  one  of  those  situations.  We  have  waste 
In  Idaho  that  I  think  the  final  analysis  will 
show  we  should  dig  up.  .  .  .  We  ure  going  to 
have  a  lot  of  clean-up  operations  to  do  for 
the  long  pull  as  a  result  of  this." 

Publicly,  of  course,  neither  the  AEC  nor 
the  Joint  Committee  admits  the  enormous 
potential  danger  In  the  AEC's  present  prac- 
tice* of  radioactive  waste  management.  That 
U  why  the  AEC  tried  to  suppress  the  report 
00  waste  disposal  and  why  the  true  dimen- 
sions of  the  problem  are  revealed  only  when 
the  minutes  of  an  executive  session  are  ob- 
tained: In  the  meantime,  those  who  warn  the 
public  are  "sensationalists." 

Perhaps  the  most  complex  dispute  In  vtrhlch 
the  AEC  Is  now  Involved  concerns  the  total 
amount  of  "low-level"  radiation  In  the  en- 
vironment resulting  from  all  man-made 
sources.  Including  nuclear  reactors.  Two  sci- 
entists today  are  doing  battle  with  the  AEC 
over  this  issue:  Dr.  John  Oof  man  and  Dr. 
Arthur  Tamplln  of  the  Llvermore  Laboratory 
m  California.  Their  present  conflict  with  the 
AfiC  began  when  they  were  asked  to  Investi- 
gate the  alarming  predictions  of  another 
physicist.  EIrnest  Sternglass,  of  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh 

In  1969.  Sternglass  presented  an  analysis 
suggesting  400.000  possible  Infant  and  fetal 
deaths  in  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  fall- 
out from  the  weapons  tests  of  the  1960s. 
Sternglass'  analysis  set  off  a  furor.  A  short 
time  later,  a  request  from  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  for  a  critique  of  the  Stem- 
glass  thesis  came  to  the  Llvermore  Lab.  The 
assignment  was  given  to  Arthur  Tamplln.  who 
bad  been  at  the  Lab  since  April.  1963,  under 
Gofman,  studying  the  effects  of  radiation  en 
man  and  the  total  environment.  Tamplln 
concluded  that  Sternglass'  estimates  of  the 
aumber  of  deaths  were  far  higher  than  they 
ought  to  have  been.  Having  criticized  Stern- 
gtaas.  however,  Tamplln  then  prepared  his 
own  estimates,  which  were  that  4000  deaths 
might  have  been  caused  by  the  fallout.  That 
figure  was  considerably  lower,  but  high 
enough  to  unsettle  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission's Division  of  Biology  and  Medicine  In 
Washington. 

Paced  with  this  damaging  opinion,  the 
Commission  (and  Llvermore  officials)  pro- 
posed that  Tamplln  separate  his  criticism  of 
Sternglass  into  two  portions.  The  attack  on 
Sternglass'  calculations  was  to  be  published 
In  some  popular  journal.  Tamplln 's  own  esti- 
mates of  cancer  deaths  were  to  be  published 
In  a  more  esoteric,  less  widely  read  sci- 
entific journal.  Gofman  and  Tampim  had 
come  to  another  conclusion,  even  more  dis- 
turbing to  the  ABC  than  Tamplln's  figure  of 
4000  infant  and  feUl  deaths.  On  the  basis  of 
their  studies,  they  believed  that  the  federal 
standard  for  acceptable  radiation  expoeiires 
was  ten  times  higher  than  It  ought  to  be  and 
that  It  should  be  cut  back;  failure  to  do  so 
would  result  in  32,000  additional  cancer  and 
leukemia  deaths,  they  said. 

In  October,  1969,  they  presented  this  data 
St  a  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Electrical  and 
Bectronlc  Engineers  In  San  Francisco,  at- 
tended by  a  few  science  writers.  Gofman  and 
Tamplln  followed  this  presentation  with  an- 
other, more  widely  publicized  appearance  be- 
fore a  Senate  committee  on  November  18, 


The  AEC  has  totally  rejected  the  Gofman- 
Tamplln  thesis  that  permissible  radiation 
standards  be  lowered  by  at  least  a  factor  of 
ten.  If  such  a  decrease  did  go  Into  effect,  the 
AEC  would  be  forced  to  curtail  most  of  its 
nuclear  power  enterprises,  especially  the  nu- 
clear reactor  program. 

Gofman  and  Tamplln  are  convinced  that 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  Lab 
are  trying  to  censor  them,  harass  them,  and 
deprecate  their  scientific  work.  Of  the  cen- 
sorship, there  Is  no  doubt:  a  paper  entitled 
"Nuclear  Reactors  and  the  Public  Health  and 
Safety."  which  Tamplln  was  scheduled  to 
give  at  a  Boston  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
was  so  heavily  edited  by  Dr.  Roger  Batzel, 
chief  of  the  Laboratory's  Division  of  Biology 
and  Medicine,  that  it  bore  little  resemblance 
to  Tamplln's  original  manuscript.  Typically, 
the  fourteen-line  abstract  of  the  p«4>er  was 
reduced  by  Dr.  Batzel  to  the  sentence,  "Over 
the  past  two  years  a  number  of  serious  ob- 
jections have  been  raised  concerning  the 
safety  of  nuclear  power  reactors." 

Although  the  paper  was  finally  presented 
in  close  to  Its  original  form.  Dr.  Batzel's 
editing  of  the  manuscript  demonstrates  the 
Laboratory's  basic  policy  difference  with  Gof- 
man and  Tamplln.  Dr.  Batzel  told  me  that 
the  Lab  doesn't  disagree  with  their  scientific 
findings,  only  with  the  policy  judgments 
they  make  from  the  data  and  the  manner  In 
which  they  seek  public  support  for  their  posi- 
tion. Specifically,  he  is  against  their  calling 
for  a  moratorium  on  building  additional  nu- 
clear reactors. 

The  fundamental  difference  separating  the 
Lab  officials  from  Gofman  and  Tamplln  arose 
again  when  Gofman  was  Invited  to  testify 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution,  chaired  by  Senator  Edmund 
Muskle.  When  the  Invitation  became  known 
to  Dr.  Michael  May,  the  current  director  of 
the  Lab,  he  attempted  to  dissuade  Gofman 
from  appearing  before  the  Committee  on  the 
grounds  that  Senator  Muskle  didn't  under- 
stand nuclear  energy  problems  and  might  use 
Gofman's  testimony  politically. 

When  Tamplln  and  Gofman  have  made 
public  criticisms  of  the  AEC,  the  Lab  has 
refused  to  pay  their  travel  expenses,  and  In 
addition,  has  docked  Tamplln's  vacation 
time,  in  one  case  even  deducting  from  his 
vacation  a  Saturday  and  Sunday  he  spent  at 
a  seminar.  However,  when  Dr.  Edward  Teller 
and  Dr.  Gerald  Johnson  went  from  the  Lab 
to  Alaska  In  order  to  describe  the  virtues 
of  a  Plowshare  project,  their  travel  expenses 
were  paid  and  their  vacation  periods  left  un- 
touched. When  these  scientists  went  to 
Pennsylvania  In  1968  to  assure  worried  citi- 
zens that  another  proposed  Plowshare  proj- 
ect was  not  hazartious,  their  expenses  were 
paid  and  they  did  not  suffer  any  loss  of  va- 
cation time. 

Dr.  John  Totter,  bead  of  the  AEC's  Divi- 
sion of  Biology  and  Medicine,  has  said  pub- 
licly of  Gofman  that  he  "was  hired  to  make 
sure  Plowshare  could  operate  in  a  safe  man- 
ner. He  Is  now  attacking  Plowshare,  and  I 
see  no  reason  that  {we]  should  want  to  con- 
tinue his  services." 

Gofman  and  Temiplln  have  found  a  foe  as 
well  In  Joint  Committee  Chairman  Hollfield. 
The  congressman  used  the  floor  of  the  House 
to  say  of  them,  "Undeterred  by  the  rejec- 
tion of  their  opinion  by  their  scientific 
peers  .  .  .  they  continue  to  do  their  own 
thing  In  the  limelight  of  the  mass  media  and 
public  forums  to  exacerbate  the  public 
anxiety." 

The  two  scientists  argue  that  their  scien- 
tific findings  Impel  them  to  political  action. 
In  their  book  'Population  Control'  Through 
Nuclear  Pollution,  they  conclude  from  their 
experience  that  groups  of  scientists  and  lay- 
men must  be  established  specifically  for  the 
critical  examination  of  technological  deci- 
sions taken  by  industry  and  government.  "It 


is  evident  that  we  are  urgently  in  need  of  a 
mechanism  for  effective  criticism  of  present 
day  science  and  technology.  .  .  .  The  scien- 
tists and  others  who  compose  such  critical 
groups  must  be  activists  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word.  They  must  necessarily  Interact  ef- 
fectively with  members  of  Congress,  with 
activists  from  many  fields,  and  with  pressure 
groups  in  the  country." 

The  question  of  whether  1  was  exacerbat- 
ing the  public  anxiety  troubled  me  when  I 
returned  to  Nevada  and  Utah  to  talk  with 
the  people  living  in  the  area.  I  thought 
about  it,  too,  as  I  sat  and  talked  with  the 
test-site  pilots  whom  I  had  traced  from  the 
leads  given  me  by  Mrs.  Wahler.  But  the  issue 
was  resolved  for  nie  when  I  read,  late  in  the 
summer,  the  once  "secret"  and  "confiden- 
tial" reports  on  the  safety  precautions  in 
effect  during  the  1961  and  1952  test  series 
for  the  monitoring  personnel. 

Thus,  the  "secret"  report  on  the  1951  tests, 
named  Buster -Jangle,  complains.  In  a  minor 
key  that  "Instrument  repair  was  at  times 
unsatisfactory  because  there  was  not  always 
a  qualified  man  in  charge."  A  more  serious 
note  is  struck  in  the  statement  that  the 
weapons  tests  "were  crowded  together  with 
inadequate  time  for  personnel  to  function 
efficiently"  and  that  the  radiation  safety  per- 
sonnel "were  somewhat  confused  as  to  whom 
they  were  actually  resjwnslble."  In  addition, 
"On  Innumerable  occasions  a  decision  on 
some  pwlnt  was  needed  from  some  person  in 
authority  and  it  would  be  found  that  the 
person  had  departed  for  Las  Vegas  or  Loe 
Alamos  without  leaving  a  responsible  alter- 
nate." 

But  the  real  Impact  of  the  1951  report  Is 
contained  in  the  section  dealing  with  the 
radiation  exposures  of  the  personnel  Involved 
in  monitoring  the  tests. 

Page  10  states  that  for  personnel  involved 
In  the  tests,  "An  exposure  limit  of  3-r  was 
agreed  on  prior  to  the  test.  .  .  .  The  Division 
of  Biology  and  Medicine  agreed  to  an  un- 
publlclzed  exposure  of  3.9-r,  which  was  used 
to  give  the  3-r  limit  added  flexibility  where 
absolutely  necessary."  The  report  then  goes 
on  to  state  that  75  percent  of  the  monitors 
exceeded  the  maximum  exposure  limit. 

The  "confidential"  report  on  the  1962 
series  of  tests  indicates  that  the  monitoring 
procedures  may  have  been  even  worse  than 
in  1951.  "Each  test  brought  a  new  group  of 
operatca-8  Inexperienced  in  the  proper  tech- 
niques," states  the  report,  "and  little  use 
was  made  of  the  experience  gained  by  mem- 
bers of  the  group  on  succeeding  tests.  Per- 
sonnel were  not  assigned  to  the  program 
iintll  a  few  hoiu^  before  It  was  necessary  to 
dispatch  them  to  their  re^ectlve  stations 
to  perform  duties  in  which  they  had  been 
only  briefiy  Indoctrinated." 

New  equipment  was  also  used  In  the  1952 
monitoring.  "The  lack  of  trained  personnel 
to  operate  and  observe  these  units  resulted 
in  little  knowledge  gained,"  states  the  report. 
And  when  planes  were  used  to  bring  samples 
back  to  the  labs  for  analysis,  "some  samples 
contained  activity  greater  than  the  counting 
limits  of  the  counting  equipment."  Forecasts 
of  fallout  patterns  were  of  little  use  In  the 
1952  series,  especially  since  "airdrops  are  car- 
ried out  even  when  wind  forecasts  are  likely 
to  be  in  error."  Some  communities  were  not 
Included  In  the  fallout  prediction  and  so 
could  not  be  notified  when  the  fallout  hit 
them  unexp>ectedly.  and  sometimes  even 
when  the  fallout  was  exp>ected.  "Unfortu- 
nately, the  collection  trays  were  lost,"  and 
so  no  adequate  measurements  could  be  made. 
In  one  test,  a  reduction  was  made  in  the 
number  of  samples  ctrilected  and  treated:  the 
result,  according  to  the  report,  was  that  "un- 
fortxinately,  this  procedure  does  not  permit 
arrival  times  [of  the  fallout]  to  be  obtained 
with  great  accuracy.  .  .  ." 

nve  thousand  soldiers  were  brought  to  the 
Nevada  Test  Site  In  1961  to  participate  In 
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one  weapons  test.  The  AEC  says  no  harm 
done  to  them,  but  no  long-term  studies  were 
made  of  the  men.  But  in  the  light  of  the 
safety  reports,  how  much  confidence  can  one 
have  In  the  AEC's  assertion?  That  question 
may  need  an  answer  soon:  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration has  started  to  get  claims  from 
some  of  those  men  or  their  families,  charg- 
ing disability  as  a  result  of  their  exposure. 

Just  as  no  complete  records  exist  for  the 
military  personnel,  no  accurate  records  exist 
for  the  amount  of  radtoactlTe  fallout  to 
which  the  people  of  Kanab,  Predonla.  Para- 
gonah.  Parawan.  and  Pleasant  Orove  have 
been  exposed.  It  has  been  demonstrated, 
again  and  again,  that  It  Is  Impossible  to  pre- 
dict accurately  the  drifting  patterns  of  radio- 
active clouds.  And  as  the  reports  of  the  19S1. 
1952.  and  1953  tests  Indicate,  often  such 
drifting  was  not  monitored  In  any  way  for 
radioactive  content. 

Elmer  Jackson,  who  was  bom  m  Predonla. 
Arizona,  and  now  lives  In  Kanab,  Utah,  a 
few  miles  away,  knows  lack  of  monitoring 
to  b«  a  fact.  He  was  caught  in  a  radioactive 
cloud,  and  burned  by  It:  his  doctor  believes 
that  the  thyroid  cancer  Jackson  later  de- 
veloped results  from  the  experience. 

Early  In  the  morning  of  March  17.  1963.  at 
5:30  AM.,  a  16-klloton  bomb  was  exploded 
from  the  top  of  a  metal  tower  at  the  test 
site.  On  the  basis  of  the  pre-shot  weather 
forecasts,  mobile  monitoring  units  had  been 
sent  Into  the  communities  In  the  area  around 
the  test  site.  The  cloud  bearing  the  particles 
of  radioactive  metal  drifted  further  east  than 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  had  antici- 
pated. Into  an  area  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  away  from  where  any  monitoring  team 
was  stationed: 

"Suddenly  the  cloud  seemed  to  move  Just 
a  little,  and  It  started  going  in  a  southerly 
direction,  so  I  thought.  Well,  It  won't  oome 
this  way.'  so  I  continued  on  out,  about  three 
miles  out.  I  gathered  up  about  fifty  head  of 
cattle  that  were  In  the  area  and  started  mov- 
ing with  them,  when  the  wind  changed  and 
blew  that  cloud  swiftly.  It  Just  oame  with  a 
rush  and  engulfed  me  and  the  cattle  In  the 
valley,  and  within  Just  minutes  my  eyes 
started  burning,  the  water  was  running  out 
of  them,  and  my  face  started  burning.  .  .  . 

"I  think  It's  taken  at  least  ten  years  off 
my  life,  and  I've  sxiffered  for  ten  or  fifteen 
years  as  a  result  of  those  bums,  so  I'd  like 
to  go  back  to  the  days  when  we  didn't  have 
that  kind  of  trouble." 

Other  men  and  women  living  In  Fredonla 
and  Kanab  would  also  like  to  go  back  to  the 
"daya  when  we  didn't  have  that  kind  of  trou- 
ble." Maureen  Talt's  husband  died  of  leuke- 
mia In  1965.  leaving  her  with  five  children. 
Mr.  Talt  was  a  crane  operator,  who  worked 
In  areas  where  fallout  has  been  recorded. 
Rosemary  Mackelprang's  husband,  who  was 
school  superintendent  for  ten  years  in  Pre- 
donla, died  of  leukemia  in  1964.  He.  too.  was 
out  of  doors  a  great  deal,  collecting  rocks. 
Before  he  died,  his  widow  says.  "He  often 
wondered  If  maybe  some  of  the  rocks  had 
radiation  In  them  that  could  have  caused  the 
leukemia.  And  we  used  to  watch  the  atomic 
bombs  go  off  and  see  the  big  flare,  and  we 
often  wondered  if  maybe  radiation  carried 
out  this  far.  If  It  had  any  effect  on  us.  But 
the  people  from  the  bomb  tests  told  us. 
'You're  so  far  away  from  everything,  you 
don't  have  to  worry.'  " 

Jessie  Mackelprang's  son.  Graham,  was 
fourteen  when  he  died.  In  1955.  of  leukemia. 
The  family  was  living  In  Kanab  at  the  time, 
but  went  away  to  their  ranch,  also  located 
In  a  fallout  area,  as  often  as  possible  In  the 
summers.  Oraham  lived  outside  from  early 
dawn  till  dark.  Mrs.  BCackelprang  is  con- 
vinced that  the  weapons  tests  "started  the 
Ie\ikemla  in  this  country,  but  what  can  we 
do  about  it?  We're  Just  helpless;  we're  Just 
small  people.  We  have  no  money  to  pay  an 
Investigator  to  try  and  find  out  If  that  was 


tr>ie  and  If  the  government  does  It.  what's 
the  people  to  do?  They're  higher  than  we.  so 
we  Just  sit  here  and  take  It." 

The  government  did  Investigate  the  leu- 
kemia outbreak  In  Predonla.  although  It  has 
never  told  the  people  the  resiilts  of  the  In- 
vestigation. The  Inquiry  began  after  Dr. 
Richard  Riley,  who  had  been  treating  the 
cases,  discussed  them  with  a  leukemia  spe- 
cialist In  Salt  Lake  City,  who  felt  the  num- 
ber of  cases  represented  an  epidemic.  Riley, 
who  Is  a  radiologist,  told  an  AEC  doctor  that 
he  was  convinced  the  cancer  and  leukemia 
cases  were  the  result  of  fallout  radiation.  A 
taam  of  specialists  from  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  Communicable  Disease  Cen- 
ter In  Atlanta  came  into  the  area,  took  blood 
samples  from  everybody  In  Predonla  and 
from  a  sample  of  the  Kanab  population.  In 
January.  1970.  a  report  on  the  investigation 
appeared  In  Horpital  Practice:  the  Public 
Health  Service  was  not  able  to  pinpoint  the 
cause  of  the  leukemia  and  could  state  no 
more  than  that  the  leukemia  epidemic  was 
not  the  result  of  chance. 

Ample  evidence  exists  of  the  direct  and 
immediate  effects  of  large  doses  of  radiation 
of  the  order  Inflicted  upon  the  population  of 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki.  But  only  now  are 
some  Important  data  coming  to  light  re- 
vealing the  consequences  of  much  lower  doses 
of  radiation:  a  recent  report  published  In 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation points  out  that  a  small  group  of 
Marshall  Islands  people  exposed  to  lower 
doees  of  radiation  from  unexpected  fallout 
after  a  Paclflc  weapons  test  are  Just  today 
developing  thyroid  disorders.  And  the  report 
concludes  that  now  Is  the  critical  period  to 
begin  analyzing  these  disorders.  Twenty- 
eight  Americans  were  also  exposed  to  un- 
anticipated fallout  during  the  test  No  long- 
term  study  has  been  made  of  them.  When  I 
Mked  why.  the  doctor  in  charge  of  the  Mar- 
shall Islands  study  replied  that  it  would  have 
been  too  difficult  to  keep  track  of  the  men. 

Clearly  there  Is  a  need  for  studies  on  a 
mass  scale  over  a  long  period  of  time.  And 
after  the  possible  relationship  between  Iodine 
131  in  milk  and  thyold  cancer  in  young 
people  appeared  In  the  forefront  of  sclentlflc 
consciousness,  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
did  begin  a  study,  flnanced  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  of  children's  thyroids  In 
St.  Oeorge,  Utah,  where  the  heavy  fallout 
of  lodloe  131  had  taken  place  from  the 
weapons-testing  program. 

Initially,  the  study  Indicated  an  Increase 
In  thyroid  difficulties,  but  as  the  study  pro- 
gressed, through  the  high  school  years  of  the 
children,  the  data  began  to  become  very  In- 
conclusive Now  the  young  people  Involved 
have  graduated  from  high  school  and  the 
study  Is  ending.  But  the  teen-agers  ought  to 
be  watched  for  many  more  years;  If  their 
expectancy  of  developing  thyroid  cancer  has 
been  increased,  even  slightly,  because  of 
weapons  testing,  they  are  owed  a  continuous 
appraisal  of  their  health  by  the  government. 

The  list  of  situations  in  which  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  may  have  endangered 
the  public  is  extensive.  More  than  one  hun- 
dred uranium  miners  have  died  of  lung 
cancer  because  of  exposure  to  radioactivity 
In  the  mines.  (Uranium  Is  produced  almost 
wholly  for  the  AEC,  although  the  mines  are 
owned  and  operated  by  private  companies.) 
The  direct  relationship  between  uranium 
mining  and  lung  cancer  was  estabUshed 
naany  years  ago  In  Europe  and  disputed  by 
no  one.  The  cancers  are  caused  by  radon  gas 
which  escapes  Into  the  mine's  atmosphere 
when  uranium  Is  drug  from  the  earth.  The 
mines  could  be  cleansed  of  the  deadly  radon, 
but  at  a  cost  so  great  that  the  mine  owners 
are  unwilling  to  pay  It. 

A  revealing  conflict  over  setting  the  proper 
standards  for  human  exposure  to  radon  de- 
veloped  a  few  years  ago  between  Secretary 
of  Labor  W.  Wlllard  Wlrtz  and  Congressman 
Hollfleld.     Secretary    Wlrtz     was    convinced 


that  the  exposure  standard  set  by  the  PM- 
eral  Radiation  Council  was  too  high  and  ao 
ordered  that  It  be  lowered  to  30  percent  of 
the  Council's  recommendations.  His  action 
brought  forth  a  heated  response  from  Con- 
gressman Hollfleld.  who  charged  the  Secre- 
tary with  making  his  determination  "on  an 
emotional  basis  rather  than  on  a  sclentlflc 
basis."  In  contrast  to  Congressman  Holl- 
fleld's  view.  Dr.  Walter  S.  Snyder,  associate 
director  of  the  Health  Physics  Division  at 
the  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory,  testl- 
fled.  In  1967.  at  a  Joint  Committee  hearing 
on  the  uranium  mining  i>roblem,  that  "when 
human  life  Is  In  the  balance,  it  would  seem 
that  conservatism  In  safeguarding  these  lives 
has  much  to  commend  It." 

Meanwhile,  the  uranium  miners  continue 
to  die  from  lung  cancer,  and  others  are  ex- 
posed to  radon  g^as.  It  seeps  from  under  the 
floors  of  many  homes  built  In  Colorado  on 
tailings  from  the  uranium  mines.  Admitted- 
ly, to  move  the  people  from  their  homes  Into 
new  residences  would  be  very  expensive;  the 
government  Insists  the  risks  are  very  small 
and  therefore  no  action  need  be  taken. 

The  most  controversial,  and  potenlally, 
perhaps,  the  moet  dangerous,  of  the  AEC's 
current  programs  Is  Its  commitments  to  nu- 
clear power  reactors.  Seventeen  nuclear  re- 
actors are  operating  now.  flfty-four  are  un- 
der construction,  thirty-eight  more  are  far 
along  in  the  planning,  and  nine  additional 
plants  have  been  scheduled  to  be  built. 
Within  the  next  thirty  years,  the  AEC  ex- 
pects to  licence  950  nuclear  power  Installa- 
tions, all  dependent  upyon  radioactive  mate- 
rials. 

The  proponents  of  nuclear  reactors  as  a 
source  of  energy  Insist  that  the  country  faces 
a  severe  power  crisis.  In  what  the  AEC  sees 
as  a  dangerous  diminution  of  conventional 
power  sources,  the  agency  sees  Itself  as 
standing  between  the  country  and  disaster: 
thus,  It  rejects  any  serious  criticisms  of  Its 
enthusiasm  for  building  nuclear  reactora 
But  serious  criticism  abounds. 

"In  principle,  nuclear  reactors  are  danger- 
ous." Dr.  Edward  Teller,  no  foe  of  atomic 
energy,  said  In  1966  and  again  In  1970.  "They 
are  not  dangerous  because  they  may  blow 
up.  The  explosion  of  a  nuclear  reactor  Is 
not  likely  to  be  as  violent  as  an  explosion 
of  a  chetnloal  plant.  But  a  powerful  nuclear 
reactor  which  has  functioned  for  some  time 
has  radioactivity  stored  In  It  greately  In  ex- 
cess of  that  released  from  a  powerful  nu- 
clear bomb.  There  Is  one  difference,  and  this 
difference  makes  the  nuclear  bomb  look 
like  a  relatively  safe  Instrument.  In  the  case 
of  an  atmospheric  nuclear  explosion,  the  ra- 
dioactivity ascends  into  the  stratosphere.  . .  . 
A  gently  8«eplng  nuclear  reactor  can  put  Its 
radlocatlve  poison  under  a  stable  Inversion 
layer  and  concentrate  It  onto  a  few  hundred 
square  miles  In  a  truly  deadly  fashion.  This 
Is  why  we  mvist  be  exceedingly  careful  In 
constructing  nuclear  reactors.  By  being  care- 
ful and  also  by  good  luck,  we  have  so  far 
avoided  all  serious  nuclear  accidents.  .  .  . 
Nuclear  reactors  do  not  belong  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  Nuclear  reactors  belong 
underground." 

But  reactors  are  being  built  above  ground. 
The  Enrico  Perml  reactor  at  Lagoona  Beach. 
Michigan,  experienced  difficulties  from  the 
moment  It  began  test  operations.  The  plant, 
an  experimental  one.  had  been  built  despite 
the  objections  of  the  Commission's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Reactor  Safeguards. 

"There  is  Insufficient  Information  avail- 
able at  this  time."  warned  the  committee  In 
1966.  to  assure  that  the  reactor  could  be 
operated  "without  public  hazard."  But  Lewis 
Strauss,  then  Chairman  of  the  AEC,  sup- 
preased  that  warning,  which  might  never 
have  been  made  public  except  for  Its  dls- 
closura  by  another  AEO  commissioner, 
Thomas  Murray. 

The  AEC's  decision  to  sanction  the  Perml 
reactor   created    a   tremendous   controversy, 
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but  all  efforts  to  halt  the  constmctlon  failed. 
Then  m  October,  1966,  while  the  plant  was 
ffoing  through  a  series  of  operating  tests,  a 
terlous  accident  occurred.  A  portion  of  the 
peactor's  uranium  fuel  source  overheated  and 
melted;  radiation  was  released  within  the 
plant  and  the  reactor  was  immediately  shut 
down  Por  a  month  scientists  debated  how 
to  investigate  the  accident,  fearing  that  any 
disturbance  of  the  uranium  could  set  off  a 
runa-jpay  chain  reaction  culminating  In  an 
explosion,  an  event  that  could  have  released 
enough  radioactive  gas  (according  to  one 
study  commissioned  by  the  AEC)  to  kill  as 
many  as  133.000  people  living  In  the  Detroit 

area. 

After  the  accident,  an  official  of  the  com- 
pany operating  the  reactor  said,  "It's  one  of 
those  accidents  the  consequences  [of 
which)  are  so  terrible,  the  probability  has 
to  be  very,  very  small."  But  that  "very,  very 
unall"  probabUlty  did  become  a  reality. 

The  Perml  reactor  Is  now  being  tested 
again  after  being  shut  dovra  for  four  years. 

Another  freakish  accident  occurred  at  the 
Wlndscale  reactor  In  England  In  1957;  a  large 
quantity  of  radioactivity  was  released,  so  that 
all  milk  and  produce  In  a  foiir-hundred- 
gquare-mlle  area  around  the  plant  had  to 
be  confiscated.  In  1961,  an  accident  In  an 
experimental  reactor  In  Idaho  killed  three 
people.  And  not  even  the  AEC's  own  reactors 
are  free  from  such  accidents:  on  November 
19,  1969,  the  Oak  Ridge  Research  Reactor  had 
a  failure  which  occurred,  according  to  an 
official  report,  "amazingly,  from  seven  fail- 
ures or  errors  In  each  of  three  identical  chan- 
nels, a  total  of  21  failures.  The  seven  com- 
mon mode  faUures  that  contributed  to  sys- 
tem failure  were  unpredictable  or.  If  pre- 
dicted might  have  been  considered  to  be 
adequately  monitored." 

But  the  public  health  problem  Inherent 
m  the  operation  of  nuclear  reactors  Is  not 
limited  to  the  possibility  of  an  accident. 
There  remains  the  persistent  Issue  of  low- 
level  radiation. 

The  usual  AEC  response  to  those  who  seek 
to  reduce  the  permissible  radiation  stand- 
ards IB  to  insist  that  only  Infinitesimal 
amounts  of  radiation  will  be  emitted  from 
the  normal  operations  of  a  reactor  and  that 
these  emissions  wUl  be  harmlessly  diffused 
into  the  atmosphere,  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  reactor's  perimeter. 

But  that  argument  Ignores  the  fact  that 
the  reactor  Is  only  one  part  of  a  total  opera- 
tion each  component  of  which  Involves  Its 
own  separate  dangers.  Reactors  require  ra- 
dioactive fuel  rods  which  must  be  shipped 
into  the  plant  and  then  out  of  the  plant  to 
be  reprocessed  every  fev  years;  reactors 
produce  radioactive  wastes  which  must  be 
stored  or  processed  with  all  the  attendant 
risks  Involved.  Those  two  examples  alone 
set  up  whole  series  of  other  dangerous 
operations.  When  to  these  are  added  the  risks 
of  food  supplies  being  contaminated  directly, 
and  the  introduction  of  radioactive  sub- 
sUnces  Into  the  total  ecological  cycle,  the 
possible  consequences  of  hundreds  of  reac- 
tors are  staggering. 

Dr.  Paul  Tompkins,  the  executive  director 
of  the  Federal  Radiation  Council,  dealt  with 
the  heart  of  the  matter  from  the  AEC  view- 
point when  he  said  that  accepting  the  Oof- 
man-Tamplln  recommendations  "might  well 
price  society  out  of  business.  To  reduce  ra- 
diation exposure  tenfold  would  cost  bil- 
lions; It  might  even  cost  more  than  the  Viet- 
nam War.  To  comply,  you'd  practically  re- 
build all  nuclear  Installations  and  the  fac- 
tories that  use  any  sort  of  X-ray  equipment. 
We'd  have  to  review  radiation  exposure  from 
wrlstwatches.  TV  sets  and  radium  dials.  Plus, 
rm  not  completely  sure  It  Is  now  technically 
possible  to  monitor  down  to  such  a  tight 
level." 

Is  it  possible  that  nuclear  energy  as  the 
cure  for  the  pwwer  crisis  may  be  worse  than 
the  disease  Itself?  The  risk-benefit  Issue  In- 


volved In  that  question  needs  to  be  debated 
thoroughly  before  the  public  can  make  a 
decision. 

Unfortunately,  In  the  atmosphere  that  now 
prevails  within  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, the  agency's  critics  are  characterized  as 
"nuclear  nuts"  or  "arch  antl-nuclears"  who 
make  "doomsday  forecasts"  (to  use  the  words 
of  Howard  Brown,  a  high-ranking  AEC  offi- 
cial ) .  It  seems  unlikely  that  open  debate  will 
flourish — and  that  many  actions  crucial  to 
the  public  safety  will  be  taken — as  long  as 
the  AEC  continues  in  its  dual  role  as  pro- 
prietor and  regulator  of  nuclear  energy. 

In  May,  1957,  Chet  Hollfleld  wrote  the  Re- 
porter that  he  shared  the  "great  concern 
about  the  moral  and  political  Issues  "  which 
had  been  raised  In  my  article,  "Clouds  Prom 
Nevada."  Recently  Hollfleld  refused  to  talk  to 
me  about  "the  moral  and  political  Issues." 
He  believes  that  the  public  will  "never"  know 
enough  about  radiation,  "because  It's  too 
complicated."  However,  the  congressman  as- 
sured a  television  audience,  "that  doesn't 
mean  that  precautions  aren't  being  taken  by 
those  who  know,  to  protect  the  person  who 
does  not  know." 


I  Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  25,  1971) 
Atom-Age  Trash:  Finding  Places  to  Pdt 
Nuclear  Waste  Proves  A  Frightful  Prob- 
lem—AEC,  Prodded  by  Critics,  Looks 
Harder  at  Safety  of  Radioactive  Dump- 
ings— Stirring  Up  a  Deadly  "Soup" 

(By  Dennis  Farney) 
Lyons,  Kans. — The  phrase  "peaceful  atom" 
conjures  up  Images  of  cleanliness  and  light; 
Of  white-gowned  technicians  and  bright  new 
reactors,  of  light  and  heat  and  power,  seem- 
ingly without  pollution. 

The  dark,  dirty  side  of  atomic  energy  Is 
symbolized  a  half-mile  east  of  this  central 
Kansas  town.  It  is  an  abandoned  salt  mine 
that  may  soon  become  this  country's  first 
atomic-age  crpyt. 

There.  In  the  perpetual  darkness  a  thou- 
sand feet  below  the  Kansas  prairie,  the  Atom- 
ic Energy  Commission  plans  to  entomb  all 
the  "high  level"  (intensely  radioactive) 
wastes  generated  by  U.S.  c.nmmerclal  atomic 
power  plants  for  the  rest  of  this  century.  So 
concentrated  will  be  these  wastes  that,  were 
they  somehow  evenly  distributed,  they  could 
contaminate  much  of  the  nation.  So  fantas- 
tically long-lived  are  they  that  they  will  have 
to  remain  sealed  away  for  a£  long  as  500,000 
years. 

The  mine  also  symbolizes  a  growing,  If 
belated,  effort  by  the  AEC  to  come  to  grips 
with  potentially  the  most  devilish  pollution 
problem  of  all.  This  is  the  problem  of  isolat- 
ing from  the  environment  the  growing  vol- 
ume of  radioactive  wastes — the  result  of 
weapons-making  as  well  as  commercial  op- 
erations— for  the  centuries,  even  millennia, 
they  require  to  decompose. 

■xfxdixncy  is  charged 

Finding  solutions  hasn't  been  the  AEC's 
top  priority.  Democratic  Sen.  Frank  Chtirch 
of  Idaho  has  calculated  that  over  the  last  25 
years,  while  the  agency  spent  blUlons  to  de- 
velop military  and  commercial  applications 
Of  the  atom,  it  spent  only  (50  million  on 
waste  disposal  research.  Today  the  nuclear 
industry  Is  growing  rapidly.  But  one  of  the 
ABC's  own  scientific  advisory  committees  has 
characterized  some  of  the  agency's  waste  dis- 
posal practices  as  "expedients  designed  to 
make  the  best  use  of  poor  location." 

For  example: 

In  southeastern  Idaho,  one  of  the  AEC's 
four  major  U.S.  installations  routinely  stores 
a  variety  of  radioactive  wastes  about  600  feet 
directly  above  the  Snake  Plain  Aquifer,  a 
huge  underground  river  whose  waters  ulti- 
mately reach  much  of  the  Paclflc  Northwest. 
Sen.  Church  and  Federal  water  quality  offi- 
cials are  concerned  that  radioactivity  might 
leach  down  Into  the  aquifer. 

Near  RlchUnd,  Wash.,  the  AEC's  Hanford 


installation  stores  millions  of  gallons  of 
high-level  liquid  wastes  In  huge  underground 
tanks.  The  tanks  have  a  life  expectancy  of 
20  or  30  years,  though  the  wastes  within 
them  win  remain  deadly  for  about  6(X)  years. 
At  least  11  times,  the  tanks  have  sprung 
relatively  minor  leaks. 

Millions  of  gallons  of  high-level  wastes 
rest  In  a  similar  "tank  farm"  at  the  AEC's 
Savannah  River  plant,  near  Aiken,  S.C.  The 
AEC  hopes  to  dispose  of  these  wastes  by 
pumping  them  Into  a  man-made  cavern  be- 
low the  Tuscaloosa  Aquifer,  already  heavily 
used  for  drinking  water  and  industry.  The 
AEC  advisory  committee  has  called  this 
plan — In  a  report  that  was  suppressed  for 
four  years — "In  Its  essence  dangerous." 

AN  iNsmER  tmcES  halt 

Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  AEC  chairman,  con- 
cedes that  "you  could  argue.  In  retrospect, 
that  the  AEC  might  have  moved  faster"  on 
waste  disposal.  But  he  says  such  work  Is 
moving  rapidly  now  and  argues  "It  was  log- 
ical" to  build  up  the  industry  first. 

One  of  the  ccanmisslon's  sharf>est  critics 
disagrees.  Arthur  R.  TampUn  of  the  AEC's 
Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory  argues  for  a 
moratorium  on  growth  of  the  Industry  "until 
we  perfect  the  systems  all  along  the  line." 
He  adds:  "We  really  don't  know  what  to  do 
with  wastes  today.  We  haven't  devised  the 
systems.  And  we're  starting  to  produce  wastes 
at  an  ever-Increasing  rate." 

The  AEC  puts  the  great  bulk  of  radioactive 
wastes  in  the  "low-level"  category,  and  main- 
tains that  relatively  simple  disposal  tech- 
niques are  perfectly  adequate.  Some  four 
million  cubic  feet  of  contaminated  materials 
now  lie  burled  In  the  Idaho  desert,  for  ex- 
ample— everything  from  contaminated  lab- 
oratory gloves  to  bricks  and  rubble,  placed 
In  steel  drums  or  wooden  containers  and 
buried  In  shallow  trenches. 

There  Is  growing  concern  that  disposal 
practices  for  even  low-level  and  intermedi- 
ate-level wastes  pose  serious  potential  haiz- 
ards.  "The  current  practices  of  disposing  of 
Intermediate  and  low-level  liquid  wastes  and 
all  manner  of  solid  wastes  directly  Into  the 
ground  above  or  In  the  fresh-water  zones, 
although  momentarily  safe,  will  lead  In  the 
long  run  to  a  serious  fouling  of  man's  en- 
vironment," warned  one  AEC  scientific  ad- 
visory committee. 

dramatic  growth  seen 

But  by  far  the  greatest  concern  is  over 
"high-level"  wastes,  which  account  for  more 
than  99%  of  all  the  radioactivity  In  mate- 
rials on  hand,  though  they  accovmt  for  a 
relatively  small  percentage  of  volume. 

The  exact  volxime  of  high-level  wastes  18 
classified  because  they  are  largely  the  result 
of  AEC  Plutonium  production  for  nuclear 
weapons.  The  AEC  put  the  total  at  more  than 
80  mllUon  gallons;  of  this,  only  about  400,000 
gallons  are  the  result  of  commercial  opera- 
tions. 

But  this  ratio  Is  going  to  change  dramati- 
cally aa  the  U.S.  nuclear  power  Industry 
grows.  Today  that  Industry  provides  roughly 
1%  of  all  U.S.  electric  power;  by  1980,  the 
AEC  estimates,  it  will  provide  25%.  By  the 
year  2000.  the  industry  is  expected  to  gen- 
erat«  some  60  million  gallons  of  "high-level" 
waste  (or  its  solidified  equivalent),  which 
will  be  from  10  to  30  times  as  radioactive  as 
the  weapons-related  waste  now  on  hand. 

Nuclear  reactors'  uranium  fuel  elements, 
whether  used  to  generate  electricity  or  to 
produce  plutonlum  for  weapons,  eventually 
become  choked.  In  effect,  with  the  radio- 
active fragments  of  split  atoms.  When  this 
happens  the  fuel  must  be  taken  to  a  re- 
processing plant.  There,  the  fuel  rods  are 
dissolved  In  acid  and  the  reusable  xiranium 
and  Plutonium  are  separated  out. 

■What's  left.  In  AEC  Jargon,  is  "the  soup": 
A  liquid  laden  with  enough  radioisotopes  to 
make  It  one  of  the  deadliest  substances  on 
earth. 
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Many  of  the  radloUotopea  decay  to  harm- 
l«ea  levels  In  relatively  sbort  order.  (An  ex- 
ample Is  zlrconlum-96,  with  a  haU-Ufe  of 
66  days;  this  means  half  of  a  given  amount 
will  decay  in  the  first  86  days,  half  of  the 
remaining  half  In  the  next  66,  and  so  on.) 
At  the  other  extreme  la  plutonlutn — some  of 
which  escapes  reprocessing — with  a  half-life 
of  34,000  years. 

Despite  Its  extreme  longevity,  plutonlum 
Isn't  considered  the  most  dangerous  compo- 
nent of  the  liquid  waste.  Its  radiation  Is  In- 
capable of  penetrating  even  a  thin  shield  (a 
steel  barrel,  for  example)  and  most  pluto- 
nlum compounds  arent  readily  soluble  In 
water.  Thiis  plutonlum  Is  considered  highly 
dangerous  only  If  actually  Ingested  into  the 
body,  particularly  If  Inhaled  into  the  lungs. 

The  really  troublesome  radioisotopes  are 
strontlum-90  (haU-Ufe:  35  years)  and 
ceslum-137  (33  years).  Unlike  many  radio- 
Isotopes,  which  are  excreted  by  the  body, 
strontlum-90  concentrates  In  the  bones. 
Ceslum-137  emits  gamma  radiation,  similar 
to  X-rays,  which  can  readily  penetrate  thick 
shields.  In  addition,  both  give  off  great 
amounts  of  heat  as  they  decay,  enough  to 
make  "the  soup"  boll  fvirlously  for  years. 

The  waste  liquid  goes  Into  enormous  con- 
crete-encased steel  tanks,  some  more  than  a 
million  gallons  In  capacity.  Depending  upon 
the  tank  design,  the  liquid  Is  either  cooled 
for  years  or  simply  allowed  to  boll  (with  Its 
steam  siphoned  off  to  prevent  tank  rupture ) . 
Either  way,  the  liquid  loaee  much  of  Its  heat 
and  radioactivity  within  a  few  years. 

The  problem  is  that  the  tanks  wear  out — 
to  say  nothing  of  their  vulnerability  to  acci- 
dents— while  some  radioisotopes  within  them 
remain  hazardous,  in  human  terms,  almost 
forever.  (Strontlum-90  and  cesium- 137  are 
considered  hazardous  for  600  years  and  plu- 
tonlum for  a  half -million.)  Already  there 
have  been  15  recorded  cases  of  tank  failure, 
the  11  at  Hanford  and  four  at  Savannah 
River.  In  one  mishap  at  Savannah  River, 
about  700  gallons  of  Intensely  radioactive 
waste  overwhelmed  safety  devices  and  soaked 
Into  the  ground. 

LONOKK    THAN    RTSTOIT 

Clearly,  the  AEC  and  its  critics  agree,  a 
more  permanent  solution  is  needed.  "We 
really  can't  talk  about  this  in  terms  of  'waste 
disposal, ' "  says  Mr.  Tamplln.  "It's  "waste 
guardianship.'  .  .  .  Somebody  Is  going  to  have 
to  watch  this  stuff  . . .  for  longer  than  the  his- 
tory of  our  country  and.  In  the  case  of  pluto- 
nlum. longer  than  the  recorded  history  01 
man." 

The  ASC  has  yet  to  decide  upon  a  "final" 
solution  to  Its  weapons- related  wastes.  In  the 
Interim.  It  Is  solidifying  much  of  them  In  the 
tanks  they  now  occupy.  But  the  agency  does 
have  a  plan  for  the  growing  volume  of  com- 
mercial wastes:  Solidification  and  shipment 
to  the  salt  mine  here  at  Lyons. 

Many  scientists,  inside  and  outside  the 
AKC,  endorse  this  plan  as  the  safest,  surest 
available  Salt  beds  are  dry  and  extremely 
stable  geologic  formations.  Rock  salt  ap- 
proximately equals  concrete  as  a  gamma  ray 
shield  and  is  so  plastic  under  heat  and  stress 
that  fissures  are  self-healing. 

Beginning  in  1975.  if  ABC  plans  hold,  ordi- 
nary railroad  cars  would  start  hauling  in  bar- 
rels and  containers  of  "low-level"  wastes  for 
burial  here.  At  full-scale  operation.  300  to 
400  carloads  might  t>e  coming  here  each 
J««.  

OBFTINO   THV    IMAOtMATIOI* 

The  "high-level"  wastes  would  start  ar- 
riving about  1976.  (^ncentrated  and  aolldl- 
fled.  they  might  take  the  form  of  a  greenish - 
black  glassy  substance,  a  cenunlo-llke  mate- 
rial or  a  granular  powder.  This  would  be 
packed  Inside  ateel  cylinders,  each  contain- 
ing wastes  so  enormoxialy  radioactive  aa  to 
almost  defy  imagination. 


The  standard  unit  of  measurement  for  ra- 
dioactivity is  the  curie.  One  AEC  official  cal- 
culates it  would  take  10  billion  gallons  oT 
water  to  dilute  one  curie  of  strontlum-90,  the 
deadliest  of  all  the  radlolstopes  in  high-level 
waste,  to  the  level  that  current  guidelines 
consider  acceptable  in  drinking  water.  By 
comparison,  the  strontlum-90  in  high-level 
wastes  may  run  at  50  to  100  curies  per  gallon. 
Solidification  of  high-level  wastes  before 
shlptnent  here  would  concentrate  them  six- 
fold or  more. 

Altogether.  Including  curies  of  other  radio- 
isotopes as  well  as  strontlum-90.  each  cylin- 
der to  be  burled  here  would  contain  a  million 
or  more  curies.  By  1990.  when  the  disposal  op- 
eration would  be  in  full  swing,  some  1.300  or 
more  cylinders  would  be  arriving  here  each 
year — shipped  in  enormous  50  or  100-ton  lead 
casks"  to  contain  their  gamma  radiation. 

Once  here,  the  casks  would  be  unloaded  by 
remote  control  behind  heavy  shielding.  The 
cylinders  would  then  be  lowered  to  the  cav- 
erns below  and  transported  by  a  remote- 
controlled  vehicle  to  their  burial  tunnels, 
holes  drilled  into  the  tunnel  fioor.  Eventually 
the  entire  tunnel  would  be  filled  with  crushed 
salt. 

TAKING   THX    LONO   VITW 

The  strontium  and  cesium  within  the  cyl- 
inders would  make  them  hot  enough  eventu- 
ally to  raise  the  temperature  within  the  un- 
derground caverns  to  200  degrees  or  more. 
This  Impresses  laymen,  but  AEC  engineers 
seem  to  take  it  in  stride.  Conducting  a  group 
of  Lyons  townsfolk  through  the  mine,  an 
A£C  official  assured  them  that  "the  heat 
drops  off  very  rapidly.  It  would  be  essentially 
done  ...  in  a  couple  of  hundred  years." 

None  of  this  seems  to  worry  many  people  In 
this  town  of  about  4.800,  who  see  a  potential 
boom  In  the  disposal  project.  "This  Is  great." 
says  Jack  McClaln.  a  local  electrician.  "We 
just  couldn't  get  a  cleaner  Industry."  Declares 
C.  R.  "Tiny"  Moorman,  resplendent  In  his 
red  "Lyons  ambassador"  boosters  club  Jacket: 
"It's  about  the  grandest  thing  that  could 
happen  to  any  place." 

But  father  away  from  Lyons,  concern  is 
rising. 

The  Kansas  affiliate  of  the  Sierra  Club  is 
considering  a  court  fight  to  block  the  project. 
Chairman  Dale  Saffels  of  the  state  corpora- 
tion commission  has  expressed  concern  about 
derailments  when  the  big  shipping  casks 
start  coming  in.  Gov.  Robert  Docking  has 
said  he  wants  more  facts.  But  perhaps  the 
most  Infiuentlal  skeptic  U  William  W.  Ham- 
bleton.  director  of  the  state  geological  sur- 
vey. 

Mr.  Bambleton  was  a  member  of  an  AEC 
advisory  group  that  found  salt  mine  disposal, 
with  qualifications,  "the  safest  choice  now 
available."  Nevertheless,  he's  worried  about 
a  number  of  questions  and  says  he  isn't  "hor- 
ribly Impressed  by  the  enthusiasm  they  (the 
AEC)  show  for  checking  out  these  things." 

One  of  his  worries  is  what's  known  as  the 
"Wlgner  effect."  The  wastes  will  bombard  the 
walls  of  rock  salt  with  Intense  radiation, 
causing  energy  to  be  stored  in  the  salt.  Un- 
der certain  conditions  this  energy  might  be 
released  in  a  sudden  burst  of  heat,  perhaps 
shooting  temperatures  in  the  underground 
caverns  to  800  degrees  centigrade.  What 
would  happ>en  then? 

"I  don't  know."  he  says,  "One  would  spec- 
ulate on  all  kinds  of  horrible  things."  An 
extreme  possibility:  An  explosive  upheaval, 
which  could  release  radioactivity  to  the 
world  above. 

And  Mr.  Hambleton  has  another  worry. 
"As  far  as  we  can  tell,  the  AEC  has  no  con- 
tingency plans  for  retrieval  of  this  stxiff 
should  something  go  wrong." 

In  reply,  an  AEC  official  cites  specific 
studies  that  "have  virtually  ruled  out"  the 
heat  burst  danger.  And  the  ABC  emphasizes 
that  nothing  in  tlM  dlspoeal  plan  will  pre- 


clude retrieval — although  an  official  concedes 
the  agency  hasn't  worked  up  detailed  con- 
tingency plans  for  such  an  operation. 

Questions  about  this  project  may  seem 
mild,  however,  compared  to  the  controversy 
likely  to  erupt  if  the  AEC  goes  ahead  with 
another  proposal  under  evaluation.  This  is 
"Project  Bedrock."  the  plan  to  pump  mil- 
lions of  gallons  of  high-level  liquid  waste 
into  a  cavern  below  the  Tuscaloosa  Aquifer. 

ICONOMT    CXTS    I»R10WTT 

The  project  here  at  Lyons  Is  only  for 
commercially  related  wastes:  the  AEC's  enor- 
mous stores  of  high-level  weapons-related 
wastes  still  remain.  It  seems  generally 
agreed — even  among  AEC  officials — that  the 
safest  answer  to  these  wastes,  too,  is  solidifi- 
cation and  salt  mine  burial.  Nevertheless,  the 
AEC  Is  seriously  considering  the  bedrock 
plan,  which  another  of  its  own  scientific  ad- 
visory committees  not  only  described  as  "in 
its  essence  dangerous"  but  also  predicted 
would  be  sure  to  "lead  to  public  contro- 
versy." 

Economy  appears  to  be  the  foremost  con- 
sideration. AEC  officials  say  admittedly  inex- 
act estimates  indicate  it  might  cost  10  times 
as  much  to  solidify  the  wastes  and  bury  them 
in  salt  mines  as  to  dump  them  into  bedrock 
caverns.  Another  consideration :  Project  Bed- 
rock would  allow  onslte  disposal,  eliminating 
potentially  hazardous  overland  shipments. 
Finally.  AEC  officials  argue,  if  Project  Bed- 
rock proves  safe  enough  it's  simply  wasting 
money  to  buy  an  additional  margin  of  safety. 

The  big  questions  of  course,  are  whether 
the  wastes  would  seep  upward  through  fis- 
sures in  the  bedrock  into  the  acqulfer  Itself — 
and.  if  so,  how  soon? 

A  majority  of  the  AEC  advisory  commit- 
tee— in  a  critical  1966  report  that  the  AEC 
suppressed  until  1970 — concluded  the  rlaks 
of  this  happening  were  simply  too  great.  In 
one  of  several  projections,  the  conunlttee 
theorized  that  wastes  could  possibly  reach 
fresh  water  within  100  years;  they  will  be 
hazardous  for  at  least  600  years.  A  narrow 
committee  majority  recommended  that  the 
AEC  abandon  even  attempts  to  study  the 
project. 

"You  could  never  prove,  even  by  all  sorts  of 
(exploratory)  drilling,  that  bedrock  storage 
would  be  safe  as  solidification  and  storage  in 
a  salt  mine."  says  Earl  Cook,  a  Texas  geogra- 
pher who  was  executive  director  of  the  com- 
mittee. "The  only  way  you  could  be  siire  is  to 
put  this  stuff  down  and  wait  and  see.  Unfor- 
tunately, that's  the  way  we  make  too  many 
decisions  these  days." 

Project  Bedrock  has  at  least  one  Senator 
worried.  Democratic  Sen.  Mike  Oravel  of 
Alaska  has  called  on  the  President's  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  to  "immediately 
appoint  a  committee  of  Independent  and 
credible  investigators"  to  look  into  it.  Coun- 
cil member  Gordon  J.  MacDonald  says  he's 
inclined  to  agree. 

Nevertheless,  the  project  is  '■still  feasible: 
so  far  the  feeling  U  that  It  looks  quite  good." 
says  one  AEC  official  close  to  the  matter.  The 
AEC  feels  confident  at  this  stage  of  investi- 
gation that  several  barriers — Including  a 
layer  of  clay  between  the  bedrock  and  the 
aquifier — would  bottle  up  the  wastes  long 
enough  to  allow  them  to  decay  to  harmless 
levels  before  reaching  fresh  water. 

T>M  agency  says  it  plans  to  spend  %\2  mil- 
lion for  preliminary  work  and  at  least  (10 
million  to  sink  an  exploratory  shaft  and  tun- 
nels. If  tests  prove  favorable,  routine  pump- 
ing of  the  wastes  Into  the  cavern  probably 
would  start  in  the  late  19708  The  agency 
might  then  go  ahead  with  a  similar  project 
for  the  Hanford  waste*.  "We  won't  go  ahead 
with  (Project  Bedrock)  until  we're  sure  it's 
absolutely  safe."  pledges  Chairman  Seaborg. 

But.  as  AEO  officials  themselves  testify. 
few  problems  in  the  arcane  world  of  radloac- 
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ttve  waste  lends  themselves  to  "absolute"  an- 
swers. 

"I'm  often  asked,  "Can  you  be  absolutely 
gait  this  or  that  is  safe.'  "  says  John  A.  Erie- 
vine,  the  AEC's  assistant  general  manager  for 
operations  "My  invariable  answer  is,  'No.  I'm 
not  absolutely  sure  of  anything  on  this 
earth.' " 


RODINO  URGES  ENACTMENT  OF 
PLAN  FOR  ALL-OUT  WAR  ON  NAR- 
COTICS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr,  Speaker,  during  the 
last  Congress  I  formulated  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  for  an  all-out  war  against  nar- 
cotics addiction.  Now  that  the  new  92d 
Congress  has  commenced  its  work,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  imperative  that  we  give  full 
consideration  to  this  plan  and  enact  it 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Almost  a  year  ago  I  pointed  out  the 
devastating  effects  that  such  hard  nar- 
cotics drugs  as  heroin,  cocaine,  and  mor- 
phine are  having  on  our  youth.  At  that 
time  the  narcotics  epidemic  had  already 
reached  critical  proportions.  In  the  last 
6  months  the  situation  has  grown  even 
worse.  According  to  ofiBcial  estimates  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  there  are  now 
between  140,000  to  200,000  narcotics  ad- 
dicts in  our  country.  As  alarming  as  are 
these  official  estimates,  some  other  au- 
thorities estimate  that  the  true  number 
of  addicts  is  many  times  greater. 

Recently,  the  chairman  of  a  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism  and  Nar- 
cotics pointed  out  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  some  authorities  have  esti- 
mated the  number  of  addicts  to  be  closer 
to  600,000.  He  also  pointed  out  that  al- 
though there  is  no  reliable  estimate  of 
the  total  number  of  people  who  have 
tried  heroin  at  least  once,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  up  to  7  percent  of  the 
schoolchildren  in  the  New  York  public 
schools  have  experimented  with  it.  In 
addition,  a  recently  completed  study  of 
narcotics  deaths  in  New  York  City  re- 
veals that  from  January  1,  1970,  to  Sep- 
tember 9,  1970.  740  persons  died  from 
narcotics-related  causes,  of  which  a  sub- 
stantial number  were  teenagers. 

Also,  various  congressional  commit- 
tees recently  considering  the  problem  of 
drug  abuse  in  the  armed  services  have 
received  startling  testimony  from  De- 
fense Department  witnesses  indicating 
appalling  increases  in  the  use  of  hard 
narcotics  by  servicemen.  For  example,  in 
Southeast  Asia  in  the  period  from  Jan- 
uary through  October  of  this  year,  there 
were  at  least  26  proven  deaths  due  to 
heroin — with  the  number  of  undeter- 
mined deaths  due  to  heroin  obviously 
much  greater.  It  is  also  now  unquestioned 
that  there  are  large  quantities  of  heroin 
readily  available  to  our  servicemen  in 
Vietnam  which  Is  90  percent  pure  and 
can  be  bought  at  a  price  many  times 
lower  than  the  illegal  price  In  the  United 
States.  At  the  same  time.  Defense  De- 
partment witnesses  now  Indicate  that 
marihuana  is  used  by  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  our  servicemen  in  Southeast  Asia. 


This  fact  In  itself  is  appalling,  but  when 
coupled  with  the  growing  practice  on 
the  part  of  drug  pushers  in  Vietnam  to 
include  opium  in  marihuana  cigarettes 
it  should  give  us  cause  for  the  gravest 
possible  concern. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  our  youth  is  to  be  pre- 
served, our  society  to  remain  healthy, 
and  our  streets  to  be  made  safe,  then  I 
am  convinced  that  an  all-out  war  against 
hard  narcotics  must  be  waged.  For  that 
reason,  I  have  been  doing  everything  in 
my  power  to  generate  support  for  this 
plan,  not  only  from  my  colleagues  in 
Congress  but  also  from  the  administra- 
tion, national  organizations,  and  local 
commimity  groups.  Within  the  next  few 
days  I  shall  be  writing  personally  to  each 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives urging  them  to  cosponsor  the 
two  bills  embodying  my  plan. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I 
would  like  to  briefly  review  these  pro- 
posals. 

The  Rodino  plan  calls  for  a  vigorous 
three-pronged  attack  on  all  hard  nar- 
cotics such  as  heroin  and  cocaine.  First, 
imder  my  bill  H.R.  1540  any  person 
known  to  be  an  addict  would  be  placed 
under  medical  supervision  and  control 
by  public  health  officials.  Such  treat- 
ment would  be  mandatory  and  could  in- 
volve confinement  of  the  addict  if  and 
when  medical  officials  consider  it  neces- 
sary. This  proposal  has  already  received 
the  support  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation as  well  as  a  number  of  State 
and  local  narcotics  officials. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  judgment  the  com- 
pulsory medical  treatment  of  narcotics 
addicts  Is  not  only  sound  social  philos- 
ophy, in  terms  of  preventing  lives  from 
being  destroyed  and  families  ruined — 
it  is  also  sound  economics.  Statistics  re- 
leased recently  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia indicate  that  the  crime  rate  in  this 
city  has  decreased  by  19  percent  since  an 
extensive  addict-treatment  program  was 
instituted.  The  economics  of  this  pro- 
gram are  highly  significant.  An  un- 
treated addict  steals  at  least  $50,000 
worth  of  property  per  year.  Even  if  we 
assume  that  there  are  only  100.000  ad- 
dicts in  the  United  States,  this  amount 
to  an  economic  loss  of  $11  billion  per 
year. 

To  incarcerate  an  addict  in  prison  for 
1  year  costs  between  $5,000  and  $10,000  at 
present.  To  provide  the  same  addict  with 
the  kind  of  treatment  that  is  being  ad- 
ministered in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  which  is  being  used  effectively  to  re- 
duce crime,  costs  only  $2,000  per  year. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  medical 
treatment  of  the  addict  is  not  only  some- 
thing that  we  must  do  for  moral  reasons, 
it  is  also  something  that  should  be  done 
for  economic  reasons. 

Obviously,  the  treatment  of  narcotics 
addicts  is  in  itself  not  enough.  The  sec- 
ond prong  of  our  attack  must  be  directed 
at  the  most  heinous  criminals  of  our 
times — the  narcotics  pushers  who  peddle 
their  horrors  on  the  streets;  the  orga- 
nized drug  rings;  and  international  nar- 
cotics entrepreneurs  who  operate  on  a 
worldwide  scale.  Under  my  plan,  law  en- 


forcement officials  would  be  freed  to  con- 
duct vigorous  crackdowns  in  these  areas. 
My  bill  would  make  it  possible  for  more 
law  enforcement  officials  to  use  other 
measures  that  have  been  developed  in  the 
last  Congress  by  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  on  which  I  serve.  In  par- 
ticular, they  could  concentrate  on  the 
strong  powers  provided  in  the  Organized 
Crime  Control  Act,  which  we  passed  last 
year  in  the  form  of  Public  Law  91-452. 
With  enactment  of  my  bill,  H.R.  1540, 
the  administration  would  also  be  enabled 
to  make  greater  use  of  provisions  of  the 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act, 
which  the  91st  Congress  enacted  in  the 
form  of  PubUc  Law  91-513. 

The  third  thrust  of  my  attack  is  in 
an  area  which  has  been  too  long  neg- 
lected by  botti  the  administration  and 
the  Congress — the  area  of  international 
control  over  narcotics.  It  is  shocking  to 
realize  that  almost  all  of  the  illegal  nar- 
cotics in  the  United  States  come  from 
abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  effective 
ways  to  reduce  the  narcotics  epidemic 
both  in  the  United  States  and  among  our 
servicemen  in  Southeast  Asia  is  to  elimi- 
nate the  supply  of  hard  narcotics  drugs 
at  their  source.  Important  as  it  is  for  us 
to  provide  effective  programs  for  the 
treatment  and  prevention  of  narcotics 
addiction  here  in  the  United  States,  there 
is  little  doubt  amaong  students  of  this 
problem  that  the  epidemic  will  not  be 
substantially  abated  untU  the  flow  of 
these  hideous  drugs  into  our  country  is 
cut  off.  My  bill,  H.R,  1539,  introduced  on 
January  21,  is  directed  to  attaining  that 
objective. 

As  many  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
will  recall,  in  the  last  Congress  I,  together 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  Representa- 
tive EuAnrnzL  Celler,  introduced  a  simi- 
lar proposal,  H.R.  18397,  which  was  co- 
sponsored  by  more  than  140  Mwnbers 
of  the  House  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
Subsequently,  on  December  9, 1970,  when 
the  House  considered  the  foreign  assist- 
ance supplemental  authorization  bill,  I 
offered  my  proposal  in  the  form  of  a  floor 
amendment  to  that  bill.  I  was  gratified 
that  this  amendment  had  overwhelming 
support  and  was  adopted  by  us.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  the  Senate  version  of 
the  foreign  assistance  supplemental  au- 
thorization bill  did  not  contain  my 
amendment  and  the  provisions  relating 
to  international  narcotics  control  were 
not  enacted  into  law. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  believe  it  is 
imperative  that  this  problem  be  thor- 
oughly aired  by  this  Congress  as  soon  as 
possible.  As  I  pointed  out  here  in  Decem- 
ber, our  Government  has  for  many  years 
been  attempting  to  persuade  foreign  gov- 
ernments to  curb  the  Illegal  growing  of 
opium  poppies  and  the  illegal  production 
of  heroin,  morphine,  suid  cocaine.  These 
efforts  have  been  conducted  largely 
through  our  State  Department  and 
severe  as  the  problem  hsw  been,  little 
progress  has  been  made.  Recently,  Mr. 
John  Ingers<dl,  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs, 
pointed  out  to  the  United  Nations  Com- 
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mission  on  Narcotics  Drugs  that  the  In- 
formation published  by  the  International 
Narcotics  Control  Board  stiggests: 

We  B««in  to  be  mafclng  no  progreaa  at  all. 
We  are  not  even  standing  still  1  We  are  drop- 
ping (urtber  and  further  beblnd. 

In  considering  my  bill.  H.R.  1539,  It  Is 
Important  to  note  that  about  80  percent 
of  the  illegal  narcotics  used  In  the  United 
States  originates  from  opium  which  Is 
grown  in  Turkey  and  processed  In 
Prance.  This  problem  was  discussed  it 
length  In  an  excellent  article  In  the  De- 
cember 7.  1970,  issue  of  US.  News  k 
World  Report.  As  pointed  out  In  that 
article,  200  kilos  of  raw  opium  that  cost 
M.OOO  where  It  Is  grown  have  a  street- 
market  value  in  the  United  States  of 
more  than  $2  million  when  converted  In- 
to heroin.  So  plentiful  is  the  supply  and 
so  lucrative  the  illegal  profits  that  to 
date  our  Oovemment  has  failed  to  stop 
heroin  from  pouring  into  our  country. 

Recently,  the  Oovemments  of  both 
Turkey  and  Prance  have  agreed  to  co- 
operate more  extensively  with  us  in  wip- 
ing out  the  scourge  of  heroin.  Also,  our 
Oovemment  is  sponsoring  and  strongly 
supporting  a  proposal  in  the  United  Na- 
tions calling  for  a  concerted  action 
against  drug  abuse  and  the  establish- 
ment pf  a  United  Nations  fund  for  drug 
control.  This  proposal  has  the  support 
of  the  Turkish  Oovemment  as  well  as  the 
governments  of  a  number  of  other  NATO 
countries.  In  addition,  the  North  Atlantic 
Assembly  has  adopted  a  proposal  estab- 
Ushinc  a  working  party  of  legislators 
from  NATO  countries  to  evaluate  the 
narcotics  problem  and  to  recommend  ef- 
fective controls  within  the  NATO  area. 
This  proposal  was  originally  sponsored 
by  me  in  the  Assembly's  Scientific  and 
Technical  Committee,  of  which  I  am  Vice 
Chairman. 

I  am,  of  course,  gratified  by  these  de- 
velopments both  In  the  United  Nations 
and  In  NATO  However,  I  recognize  that 
mere  agreements  among  nations  wlU  not 
solve  this  problem  unless  every  govern- 
ment involved  exerts  an  all-out  effort  to 
.cooperate.  My  bill.  H.R.  1539,  wUl.  I  be- 
lieve, help  to  contribute  to  those  efforts. 

Recently,  in  a  statement  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Assembly.  I  discussed  this  pro- 
posal and  pointed  out  to  the  legislators 
of  the  NATO  countries  that  the  proposal 
had  strong  support  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  each  of  the  two 
major  political  parties.  I  acknowledged 
candidly  to  that  group  that  I  was  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  proposal  had  created 
some  amount  of  controversy  in  interna- 
tional circles.  Unfortunately,  It  has  re- 
ceived more  publicity  abroad  because  of 
the  sanctions  that  it  provides  than  be- 
cause of  the  afiQrmative  offer  of  assist- 
ance that  it  contains. 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  again  today 
that  my  proposal  is  not  a  vindictive  one. 
It  would  penalize  no  country  for  falling  to 
solve  the  problem,  but.  instead,  calls  on 
all  countries  which  receive  foreign  aid 
from  the  United  States  to  exert  a  good 
faith  effort  to  stamp  out  the  illegal  pro- 
duction, distrlbutian,  and  sale  of  narcotic 
drugs.  Any  suspension  of  foreign  aid 
would  have  to  be  based  on  a  determina- 


tion by  our  President  that  the  foreign 
government  was  not  cooperating  Such 
suspension  could  be  only  partial  if  the 
President  determines  that  to  be  desirable. 
At  the  same  time,  the  President  would  be 
authorized  to  increase  the  assistance  to 
any  country  whose  government  is  making 
a  good  faith  effort  to  cooperate  with  us. 

I  believe  that  a  three-pronged  attack 
against  narcotics  addiction  of  the  type 
embodied  m  my  two  bills,  H.R.  1539  and 
H.R.  1540,  is  essential.  These  are  times 
when  our  Nation  Is  divided — there  are 
disagreements  among  young  and  old, 
blacks  and  whites,  management  and  la- 
bor. But  the  narcotics  contamination  af- 
fects all  of  our  institutions.  As  a  result, 
every  responsible  member  of  our  society 
should  be  willing  to  unite  in  such  a  war 
against  narcotics.  I,  for  one.  have  pledged 
to  the  people  of  the  10th  Congressional 
District  of  New  Jersey  that,  as  their  Rep- 
resentative, I  will  do  my  utmost  to  mus- 
ter the  full  resources  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  this  fight.  I  intend  to  keep 
that  pledge,  and  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me.  The  enactment 
of  either  of  my  bills  will  be  a  major  step 
forward.  The  enactment  of  both  would 
bring  about  a  truly  effective  national  an- 
tinarcotics  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  text  of  my 
two  bills,  HR.  1539  and  H.R.  1540  in  the 
RicoRD  at  this  point.  In  addition,  follow- 
ing the  two  bills  I  also  include  in  the 
RxcoRD  three  current  comments  on  the 
narcotics  problem  which  I  believe  will  be 
of  considerable  interest  to  Members:  an 
editorial  from  today's  Washington  Post 
supporting  my  proposal  for  international 
narcotics  controls;  an  excellent  article 
written  by  Stewart  Alsop  which  appeared 
in  the  February  1.  1971.  Issue  of  News- 
week; and  a  highly  constructive  and 
timely  editorial  comment  from  television 
station  WPIX  in  New  York  which  was 
presented  on  January  18.  1971. 

The  material  follows: 

HJl.  1539 
A  bin  to  amend  section  630  of  the  Poretgn 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  siupend,  In  whole 
or  In  part,  economic  and  mUttary  assist- 
ance and  certain  sales  to  any  country 
which  falls  to  take  appropriate  steps  to 
prevent  narcotic  drugs,  produced  or  proc- 
essed, In  whole  or  in  part.  In  such  country 
from  entering  the  United  States  unlaw- 
fully, and  for  other  purpoa«a 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 630  of  the  Porelgn  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  (33  U.S.C.  3370)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(V)  The  President  shall  suspend  (In  whole 
or  In  part)  economic  and  military  assistance 
provided  under  this  or  any  other  Act,  and 
shall  s\ispend  (in  whole  or  In  part)  sales 
under  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  and 
sales  under  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1964. 
with  respect  to  any  country  when  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  the  government  of  such 
country  has  failed  to  take  appropriate  steps 
to  prevent  narcotic  drugs  (as  defined  by 
section  103(16)  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act)  produced  or  processed.  In  whole  or  In 
part,  m  such  country  from  entering  the 
United  States  unlawfully.  Such  suspension 
shall  continue  until  the  President  determines 


ttiat  the  government  of  such  country  has 
taken  appropriate  steps  to  carry  out  the  p\xt- 
p>o«e  of  this  subsection.  In  Implementing  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  the  President  Is 
authorized  to  utilize  such  agencies  and 
facilities  of  the  Federal  Government  as  he 
may  deem  appropriate  to  assist  foreign 
countries  In  their  efforts  to  prevent  the 
unlawful  entry  of  narcotic  drugs  into  the 
United  States.  The  President  shall  keep  the 
Congress  fully  and  currently  Informed  with 
respect  to  any  action  taken  by  him  under 
this  subsection.  Nothing  contained  in  this 
or  any  other  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  the  President  to  waive  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection.". 

HJi.  1540 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  mandatory  etvll 
commitment  of  certain  narcotic  addicts,  to 
provide    for    more    facilities    for    treaUng, 
supervising,  and  controlling  narcotic  ad- 
dicts, and  for  other  purposes. 
Be   it  enacted   by   the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  assembled,  That   this  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Narcotic  Addict  Rehablllutton 
Act  of  1971". 

8»c.  3  The  Narcotic  Addict  Rehablliutlon 
Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
Moond  paragraph  of  section  3  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 
"In  addition,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress to  establish  a  prooedure  under  which 
certain  persons  charged  with  v-lolatlng  crim- 
inal laws,  who  are  determined  to  be  addicted 
to  narcotic  drugs,  and  who  are  not  civilly 
committed  for  confinement  and  treatment  In 
Ueu  of  proMcutlon,  may  be  civilly  committed 
for  confinetnent  and  treatment  of  their  ad- 
diction during  the  period  of  their  criminal 
proceedings,  and  at  other  times. 

"It  U  the  further  policy  of  the  Congress 
that  certain  persons  addicted  to  narcotic 
drugs  (Including  those  under  proeecutlon 
for  the  commlaslon  of  criminal  oSenaes) 
should  be  civilly  committed  for  treatment  in 
order  that  (A)  they  may  receive  medical 
treatment  and  their  addiction  may  be  con- 
trolled. (B)  society  may  be  protected  more 
effectively  frocn  the  crime  and  delinquency 
which  results  from  narcotic  addiction,  and 
(C)  when  they  are  returned  to  society  they 
may  serve  as  useful  members." 

Sec.  3.  Title  HI  of  the  Narcotic  Addict 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1966  Is  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  The  title  heading  is  amended  to  read 
aa  follows: 

•TITLE   ni — CIVIL  COMMITMENT". 
(3)    Section  303  Is   amended   to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sbc.  303.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  section  311  of  this  title,  proceedings  for 
the  commitment  at  a  narcotic  addict  under 
this  title  may  be  Initiated  In  accordance  with 
this  title  by : 

"(1)   A  narcotic  addict. 

"(2)  A  related  Individual. 

"(3)  The  Surgeon  General. 

"(4)  A  United  State*  attorney. 

"(6)  A  United  State*  district  court. 

"(b)  Whenever  any  narcotic  addict  desires 
to  obtain  treatment  for  his  addiction,  or 
whenever  a  related  Individual  has  reason  to 
believe  that  any  person  Is  a  narcotic  addict, 
such  addict  or  related  Individual  may  file  a 
petition  with  the  Siirgeon  General  request- 
ing that  such  addict  or  person  be  admitted 
to  a  hospital  of  the  Service  for  treatment  of 
his  addiction.  Any  such  petition  filed  by  a 
narcotic  addict  shall  set  forth  his  name  and 
address  and  the  facts  relating  to  hi*  addic- 
tion. Any  such  petition  filed  by  a  related  In- 
ulvldual  with  respect  to  a  person  believed  by 
such  Individual  to  be  a  narcotic  addict  shall 
set  forth  the  name  and  address  of  the  alleged 
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g^nxJtlc  addict  and  the  facts  or  other  data 
on  which  the  petitioner  bases  his  belief  that 
tba  person  with  respect  to  whom  the  petition 
Is  filed  Is  a  narcotic  addict. 

"(c)(1)  Whenever — 

"(A)  the  Surgeon  General  determines  that 
there  is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  any 
person  is  a  narcotic  addict  (whether  or  not 
such  person  Is  named  In  a  petition  filed  with 
mm  under  this  section )  and  that  appropriate 
State  or  other  facilities  are  not  available  to 
such  person,  or 

"(B)  a  United  States  attorney  has  reason 
to  believe  that  any  person  charged  with  an 
offense  against  the  United  States  (other  than 
a  person  who  Is  civilly  committed  under  sec- 
tion 2902  of  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code)  Is  a  narcotic  E^ldlct, 

he  may  file  a  petition  with  the  United  States 
district  court  to  commit  such  person  to  a 
bom>lt&l  of  the  Service  for  treatment  as  pro- 
vided In  this  title.  In  the  case  of  the  Sur- 
geon General,  In  making  his  determination 
with  respect  to  the  nonavailability  of  ap- 
propriate State  or  other  facilities,  he  shall 
consult  with  appropriate  State  and  local 
ofllclals. 

"(2)  Whenever  a  United  States  district 
ooort  has  reason  to  believe  that  any  person 
charged  with  an  offense  against  the  United 
SUtes  (other  than  a  person  who  Is  civilly 
committed  under  section  2902  of  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code)  is  a  narcotic  addict, 
luch  court  may,  on  Its  own  motion,  Initiate 
commitment  proceedings  under  this  title. 

"(d)  Upon  the  filing  of  any  such  petition 
by  the  Surgeon  General  or  a  United  States 
attorney,  or  acting  on  its  own  motion,  a 
United  States  district  court  may  order  the 
patient  to  appear  before  it  for  an  examina- 
tion by  physicians  as  provided  under  section 
308  of  this  title  and  for  a  hearing.  If  required, 
under  section  304  of  this  title.  The  court  shall 
cause  a  copy  of  such  petition.  If  any,  and  a 
copy  of  the  order  to  be  served  personally 
upon  the  patient  by  a  United  States  mar- 
ihal." 

(3)  Section  301(b)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  "and  ending"  the  following:  "or 
controlling  and  reducing". 

(4)  Section  301(e)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "a  United  States  attorney"  and  all 
that  follows  thereafter  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "Surgeon  General  or 
t  United  States  attorney  as  provided  under 
subsection  (c)  of  section  302  of  this  Utle, 
or  with  respect  to  whom  a  United  States 
district  court  has  Initiated  commitment  pro- 
ceedings under  such  subsection." 

(5i  The  second  sentence  of  section  303  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "who  is  likely  to  be 
rehabilitated  through  treatment"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "who  requires  medical 
treatment",  and  by  striking  out  "that  for 
t  period  of  three  years  following  his  release" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "that,  except 
M  otherwise  ordered  by  the  court  imposing 
•entence  In  the  case  of  a  patient  who  is  con- 
victed of  a  criminal  offense,  for  a  period  of 
three  years  following  his  release '. 

(6)  Section  304(a)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  is  an  addict  not  likely  to  be 
rehabilitated  through  treatment"  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "or  Is  an  addict  who  does 
not  require    medical    treatment". 

(7)  Section  304(a)  Is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  "who  Is  likely  to  be  rehabilitated 
through  treatment"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof   "who  requires   medical   treatment". 

(8)  Section  305  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Is  likely  to  be  rehabilitated  through 
treatment"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"requires  medical  treatment". 

(6)  Section  306  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"for  the  medical  treatment  of  his  addic- 
Uon." 

(10)  The  second  sentence  of  section  307 
(»)  is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  after  con- 
•Iderlng  the  recommendations  of  the  Surgeon 


General  with  respect  to  poethospltallzatlon 
treatment  for  any  such  patient  so  returned, 
may"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "shall". 

(11)  Section  307(a)  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "During  the  first  year  of  such 
posthoepltallzatlon  program,  such  patient 
shall  report  for  care  and  examination  as 
the  Surgeon  General  shall  direct,  but  in  no 
event  less  than  once  every  week,  and  after 
the  first  year  such  patient  shall  report  as 
the  Surgeon  General  shaU  cUrect.  If  a  patient 
falls  to  report  under  this  section,  such  failure 
shall  be  reported  to  the  committing  court.". 

(12)  Section  311  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  '"The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
not  be  appUcable  with  respect  to  any  person 
who  Is  on  probation  or  whose  sentence  fol- 
lowing conviction  on  a  criminal  charge.  In- 
cluding any  time  on  parole  or  mandatory 
release,  has  not  been  fuJly  served,  except 
that  such  provision  shall  be  applicable  to 
any  such  person  on  probation,  parole,  or 
mandatory  release  if  the  authority  author- 
ized to  require  his  return  to  custody  con- 
sents to  his  c3mmltment." 

(13)  Section  312  Is  repealed. 

(14)  Section  316  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "United  States  attorney"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "Surgeon  General"  and  by 
striking  out  "section  302(a)"  and  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "section  302(b) ". 

Sec.  4.  Section  2902(c)  of  title' 28  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  last  sentence  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  following:  "The  court  shall 
thereupon  resume  the  criminal  proceeding, 
and  the  individual  shall  remain  committed 
under  this  title  pending  the  outcome  of  the 
criminal  proceeding  " 

Sec.  5.  Title  IV  of  the  Narcotic  Addict  Re- 
habUltatlon  Act  of  1966  is  amended  by — 

(A)  Inserting  after  "LOCALITIES"  in  the 
chapter  heading  the  following:  ";  PAOILI- 
TIES";  and 

(B)  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"Sec.  403.  (a)  The  Surgeon  General  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  establish  and  main- 
tain Inpatient  and  outpatient  medical  cen- 
ters as  Public  Health  Service  facilities  for 
the  treatment  of  narcotic  drug  addiction.  In 
addition,  the  Surgeon  General  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  certify  such  other  public  or 
private  facilities  or  institutions,  as  may  be 
made  available,  as  Inpatient  or  outpatient 
medical  centers  for  the  treatment  of  narcotic 
drug  addiction  Al.  such  Inpatient  and  out- 
patient medical  centers  for  the  treatment  of 
narcotic  drug  addiction  shall  meet  such 
standards  as  the  Surgeon  General,  In  his 
Judgment,  determines  to  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide effective  treatment  and  control  of  nar- 
cotic drug  Eiddlctlon. 

"(b)  To  the  extent  that  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral determines  that  there  are  not  adequate 
facilities  or  equipment  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  medical  centers  for  the  treat- 
ment of  narcotic  drug  addiction,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
President  Is  authorized  (on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Surgeon  General)  to  make 
available  by  executive  order  for  temporary  or 
permanent  use  as  such  inpatient  or  outpa- 
tient medical  centers  any  property  or  facil- 
ities under  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  executive 
agency  or  military  department." 

Sec  6.  Whenever  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  refer  to  the  Surgeon  General,  such 
references  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference 
to  any  officers  to  whom  the  functions  of  the 
Surgeon  General  may  have  been  transferred 
by  a  reorganization  plan. 

Sec  7.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  three 
months  after  the  date  of  Its  enactment. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Feb.  2,  1971 J 
Thk  Dbuo  Problem:  Getting  to  the  Roots 
Is    the    time    finally    at    hand    when    the 
United  States  wUl  take  what  steps  are  neces- 


sary, particularly  In  its  foreign  policy,  to 
limit  the  tidal  inflow  of  hard  drugs,  in  par- 
ticular heroin?  The  omens  are  good.  Senator 
Mondale,  a  newcomer  to  the  issue,  intro- 
duced yesterday — and  Representative  Ro- 
dino,  an  old  hand,  last  week — legislation  de- 
signed to  encourage  the  foreign  producers 
and  processors  of  opium  (from  which  heroin 
Is  derived)  to  stop  growing  it.  Their  ap- 
proaches are  substantially  similar:  govern- 
ments wiUing  to  Implement  police,  crop- 
substitution  and  other  measures  to  control 
opium  growing  would  get  American  help  for 
the  Job;  governments  found  to  have  failed 
to  take  such  measures  would  be  subjected 
to  economic  sanctions,  In  national  and  In- 
ternational forms. 

In  the  past  the  Congress  has  been  strange- 
ly reluctant  to  address  this  Issue.  It  has  gen- 
erally been  willing  to  accept  the  State  De- 
partment's contention  that  controUlng  drugs 
at  the  source  means  intervening  in  the  do- 
mestic affairs  of  another  state  and  must  be 
done  carefully  and  discretely.  The  depart- 
ment Is  entirely  right,  of  course,  in  noting 
the  asi>ect  of  dc»nestlc  intervention.  The 
trouble  is  that  care  and  discretion,  while 
necessary  to  maintain  good  relations  with 
such  an  important  American  ally  and  drug 
source  as  Turkey,  have  faUed  to  shut  off  the 
flow  of  heroin.  The  Turkish  government  has 
worked  hard  to  limit  oplum-growlng  but  so 
far  It  has  been  no  match  for  smugglers. 
Whether  the  offer  of  further  aid — and  the 
parallel  threat  of  sanctions — would  induce 
Turkey  to  noove  faster  and  harder,  or  wheth- 
er that  approach  would  merely  provoke  a 
nationalistic  uproar,  is  difficult  to  predict 
with  assurance.  Our  own  Judgment  is,  how- 
ever, that  those  In  Turkey  who  realize  the 
Importance  of  opium  control  Would  be 
strengthened  considerably  by  a  tougher 
American  approach. 

At  one  point  the  Nixon  administration 
seemed  to  be  deadly  serious  about  cutting 
off  drugs  at  the  source,  no  matter  what  the 
consequences.  It  proclaimed  itself  to  be  the 
first  administration  that  had  adopted  inter- 
national drug-control  as  a  goal  of  American 
foreign  jwUcy.  In  the  clutch,  however,  It 
faltered:  a  statement  last  July  by  Attorney 
General  Mitchell  that  he  would  suppMt  any 
methods  needed  to  do  the  Job  was  foUowed 
by  an  outburst  of  rage  In  Turkey  and  then 
by  a  State  Department-White  House  back- 
down. Later,  the  principal  internal  White 
House  advocate  of  a  foreign-policy  attack 
on  drugs,  Daniel  Moynihan,  left  Washington. 
If  Mr.  Nixon  remains  serious  about  mobiliz- 
ing all  available  resources  against  the  drug 
trade,  he  can  now  expect  strong  support 
from  the  HUl. 

[Prom  the  Newsweek  magazine,  Feb.  1,  19711 

The  Smell  op  Death 

(By  Stewart  Alsop) 

New  Yokk. — Once,  many  years  ago,  9  West 
102nd  Street  certainly  boused  a  respectable 
family,  probably  with  a  maid  to  open  the 
door.  Even  now.  It  looks  rather  shabbUy  re- 
spectable from  the  outside.  Inside,  It  is  prob- 
ably the  closest  thing  to  heU  to  be  found  In 
New  York  City,  where  there  are  a  lot  of 
hellish  places. 

For  9  West  102nd  Street  Is  known  through- 
out the  East  as  a  place  where  a  desperate 
man  can  get  a  sure  heroin  fix.  According  to 
Deputy  Inspector  Richard  Dl  Roma,  the  able, 
quick-spoken  chief  of  uniformed  police  In 
the  24th  Precinct,  there  were  366  narcotics 
arrests  at  9  West  102nd  Street  In  the  last  nine 
months.  But  the  house  still  operates  full 
blast  as  a  heroin  supermarket. 

Inspector  Dl  Roma  had  agreed  to  give  ur- 
banologist  Pete  Young  and  myself  a  look  at 
the  piece.  As  we  drove  up  In  a  police  car.  a 
big  limousine  driven  by  a  huge  black — which 
had  been  double-parked  beside  the  house— 
whisked  away.  "Pusher,  probably,"  said  Dl 
Roma  laconically. 
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Outalde  the  front  door  a  black  waa  clean- 
ing up  a  puvldle  of  vomit.  Dl  Roma  unbut- 
toned his  overcoat,  hooked  his  right  thumb 
over  his  belt  beside  his  service  revolver  and 
led  us  briskly  Inside.  To  the  left  of  the  en- 
trance, behind  a  cubicle  covered  with  heavy 
steel  wire,  a  very  thin  Negro  sat — the  nails 
on  his  right  hand  were  at  least  3  Inches 
long.  Dt  Roma  Identified  himself,  and  the 
thin  Negro  went  to  And  "the  boes." 

A  pretty  black  girl  with  matchstlck-thln 
legs  brushed  past  us.  A  dog  barked  Inces- 
santly. There  was  gurgling  laughter,  and  a 
girl  yelled,  and  then,  except  for  the  barking, 
there  was  sudden  silence.  The  word  had 
spread  fast  that  there  was  a  cop  In  the 
house. 

The  boss  appeared — a  white  man  with  a 
Uriah  Heep  manner — and  he  led  us  up  the 
stairs.  A  huge,  angry-looking  Negro  lurched 
down  the  second  floor  hall  at  us,  mximbllng 
loudly  but  Incoherently,  and  another  big 
black  appeared  from  nowhere,  and  led  him 
away,  still  mumbling. 

Doors  opened  off  the  hall.  Into  tiny,  slat- 
ternly bedrooms  and  a  couple  of  closet  toilets. 
Uttered  with  cigarette  stubs.  The  paint,  an 
electric  blue,  was  crumbling  off  the  walls.  On 
one  door  was  a  neatly  lettered  sigrn:  Please 
do  not  knock  on  this  door  looking  for  drugs. 
Please  cooperate.  Thank  you. 

Upet&lrs  there  was  a  sudden  crash.  The 
manager  explained  that  "somobody"  had 
hidden  "something"  In  a  b«throotn,  and  the 
something  had  fallen  behind  a  partition,  and 
now  the  somebody  was  tearing  the  waU  down. 
"He's  strong,  I  can't  stop  him."  The  some- 
body, of  course,  was  a  heroin  bag. 

WHATTA   GONNA   DOT 

A  mangy  police  dog  lunged  out  of  a  bed- 
room, snarling— a  black  pulled  It  back  with 
a  rope.  At  the  back,  beneath  a  flre  escape, 
there  was  a  knee-deep  accumulation  of 
fllth — old  mattresses,  bottles,  boxes.  "Whatya 
gonna  do?"  asked  the  manager  plaintively. 
"They  Just  throw  everything  out  the 
window." 

Outside,  the  air  of  New  York,  not  famous 
for  Its  purity,  suddenly  smelt  sweet.  Inside, 
there  had  been  an  ocnnlpreeent  stench  of 
vomit — addicts  who  need  a  fix  vomit  often. 
But  there  had  been  another  smell  as  well, 
the  smell  of  death.  The  people  Inside  wUl  be 
dead  soon — heroin  kills  most  people  In  a  few 
years.  But  the  smell  was  not  only  of  the 
death  of  people,  but  of  the  death  of  a  city. 

New  York  City  is  dying  of  a  malignancy 
that  originates  In  such  places  as  9  West 
103nd  Street.  The  city  Is  berfng  killed  by 
heroin.  Other  American  cities  are  on  the 
death  list  But  New  York  may  be  terminal. 
What  Inspector  Dl  Roma  had  to  say  about 
his  a4th  Precinct  left  little  doubt  about  that. 

The  24th  Precinct,  between  north  Central 
Park  and  the  Hudson,  Includes  some  160.000 
people,  about  40  per  cent  non-white.  It 
ranges  In  Income  level  from  the  very  poor 
who  live  In  the  welfare  fleabags  to  the  ui)per- 
mlddle  class  In  high-rise  luxury  apartments. 
Almcet  all  the  people  In  the  34th  Precinct — 
but  eep)eclally  the  old  and  lonely — are  scared 
a  great  deal  of  the  time.  Inspector  Dl  Roma 
explains  why. 

When  a  person  first  gets  hooked  on 
heroin — most  of  the  addicts  are  young  and 
black — he  can  get  by  for  a  few  weeks  on 
one  "$3  bag"  a  day.  (Dl  Roma  showed  us  the 
"bags" — they  ane  glaaaine  envelopes  half- 
filled  with  a  small  helping  of  what  looks  like 
soft  sugar.)  But  the  addict  soon  moves  up 
to  the  $5  bags,  and  after  a  year  or  so,  he 
needs  four  or  more  double  bags,  at  $10  apiece, 
every  day 

For  most  addicts,  the  only  way  to  support 
a  t40-a-day  addiction  is  to  steal.  As  heroin 
addiction  has  become  epidemic — narcotics 
arrests  have  climbed  SOO  per  cent  in  a  year 
In  the  24th  Precinct — robbery  complaints 
have  climbed  to  an  all-time  high,  and  the 
complaints  represent  a  fraction  of  the  actual 


thef  U.  About  two-thirds  of  the  crime  In  the 
precinct  is  now  "drug-connected."  "It's  outta 
hand  now,'*  says  Ken  Sauer,  chief  detective 
of  the  precinct.  "It's  desperate.  They're  steal- 
ing the  city  blind." 

Some  addicts  become  "car  boosters,"  and 
a  great  many  are  muggers.  Some  specialize 
in  mugging  single  women  in  elevators,  and 
others  in  breaking  Into  apartments.  Di  Roma 
has  distributed  a  flyer  entitled  "Hints  For 
Personal  Safety."  which  tells  its  own  story: 

"Walk  with  your  bead  up  and  your  eyes 
open!  If  you  look  like  a  victim,  you  may 
become  one!"  "Walk  In  well -lighted  areas, 
away  from  doorways."  "Don't  resist  and  don't 
panic."  "Organize  a  bulldlng-buddy  system 
to  patrol  lobbies. "  And  so  on. 

$1.5    BIUJON    A    TEAK 

New  York  is,  in  short,  a  city  under  siege. 
New  York  has  at  least  100,000  heroin  addicts, 
the  number  Is  growing  all  the  time,  and  these 
people  must  get  their  $40  or  so  a  day.  That 
means  that  the  addicts  must  steal  more  than 
$1.5  billion  from  the  people  of  New  York 
every  year.  But  that  sum  Is  a  tiny  fraction 
of  the  real  cost. 

The  real  cost  Is  the  death  of  New  York 
as  a  city  in  which  people  who  have  any 
choice  at  all  wlU  be  willing  to  leave.  Rather 
than  live  out  their  lives  in  fear  those  who 
can  afford  It  are  leaving  the  city.  In  time, 
unless  the  malignancy  can  be  brought  under 
control.  New  York  will  be  a  shell,  Its  tax 
base  wholly  eroded.  Inhabited  only  by  the 
very  poor,  and  a  tiny  handful  of  those  rich 
enough  to  Insulate  themselves  from  the  sur- 
rounding sea  of  fear. 

Thus  the  meaning  of  9  West  102nd  Street 
Is  this:  any  measure,  no  matter  how  radical, 
which  holds  out  any  promise  of  controlling 
the  heroin  malignancy  must  be  taken,  and 
soon.  It  must  become  an  overriding  first 
priority  of  American  pK3llcy — and  esi>eclally 
foreign  policy — to  control  the  production  and 
distribution  of  this  clty-kllllng  drug.  Some 
elements  of  the  problem  will  be  examined  in 
in  another  report  in  this  space. 

WPDC  EorroKiAi. 

The  drug  problem  which  faces  our  nation 
Is  not  one  that  yields  to  easy  solutions.  It  is 
clear  that  a  major  part  of  the  drug  abuse 
problems  rest  In  social  causes,  and  until 
those  social  pioblems  are  eased,  there  can  be 
no  end  to  drug  abuse. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  there  is  nothing 
which  can  be  done.  It  may  well  be  that  one 
of  the  most  important  pieces  of  legislation 
in  recent  years  is  the  Dangerous  Substance 
Act,  which  passed  the  last  Congress,  and 
which  wUl  drastically  limit  the  production 
and  prescription  of  amphetamines,  known  as 
speed  In  the  drug  culture. 

But  there  is  another  part  of  the  drug  abuse 
situation  which  Is  harder  to  fight.  Illicit 
heroin,  which  begins  In  the  opium  poppy 
fields  of  Turkey,  and  continues  through  the 
underground  processing  plants  In  the  Mar- 
seilles area  constitutes  a  major  problem  to 
the  future  of  this  nation.  For  this  reason, 
stern  measures  are  called  for. 

We  are  told  by  the  State  Department  that 
the  governments  of  Turkey  and  France  are 
cooperating  with  the  United  States  in  reduc- 
ing the  flow  of  illicit  heroin  into  this  coun- 
try. While  this  Is  true,  and  while  we  are 
grateful  for  the  cooperation  of  these  nations, 
which  are  reeponsible  for  some  80%  of  the 
Illicit  heroin  which  Is  available  on  our 
streets,  we  still  believe  that  the  President 
needs  some  additional  muscle  to  make  It 
effective. 

In  the  past  Congress,  there  was  an  attempt 
to  add  an  amendment  to  the  Supplemental 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  which  would  have 
barred  economic  and  military  aid  to  nations 
which  have  failed  to  take  steps  to  prevent 
the  production  of  Ullclt  drugs.  The  amend- 
ment died  In  the  last  minute  rush  of  the  last 
session. 

After  considering  the  Issue,  the  Manage- 


ment of  WPIX  believes  that  similar  legisla- 
tion should  t>e  passed  forthwith.  Our  coun- 
try has  demonstrated  that  it  will  take  action 
against  the  problem  Internally.  What  la 
needed  now  is  some  means  of  insuring  that 
other  nations  will  do  the  same.  We  believe 
that  economic  and  military  aid  should  be 
withheld  from  nations  which  do  not,  in  the 
President's  view,  do  enough  to  combat  the 
worldwide  problem  of  drug  abuse.  What's 
your  opinion?  We'd  like  to  know. 


FRAUD,    SPECULATION    AND 
BANKING— in 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
clear,  if  the  recently  revealed  banking 
practices  of  the  Sharpstown  Bank  and 
the  Bank  of  the  Southwest,  both  in 
Houston,  Tex.,  are  any  indication,  banks 
today  are  investing  in  very  large  specu- 
lative ventures. 

In  the  case  of  the  Bank  of  the  South- 
west, large  loans  are  made  to  enable 
people  to  buy  up  smaller  banks,  and  these 
loans  are  large  enough  to  enable  the 
purchasers  to  offer  three  times  the  nor- 
mal price  of  the  stocks  they  want. 

In  the  case  of  the  Sharpstown  State 
Bank,  now  closed,  millions  of  dollars  were 
spent  in  immensely  complicated  stock 
deals  mostly  to  benefit  companies  owned 
by  the  bank's  principal  owner  and  to 
finance  stock  manipulations  that  he  in- 
dulged in  to  dazzle  and  befriend  a  wide 
range  of  people.  The  only  ones  hurt  by 
the  collapse  of  the  Sharpstown  Bank 
were  the  innocents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  banks  must 
use  depositor  funds  with  the  care  and 
caution  expected  by  the  depositors,  who 
have  no  way  of  knowing  how  a  bank  is 
managing   their   funds. 

Fortunately  depositor  insurance  helps 
people  save  themselves  from  speculations 
and  speculations  of  unscrupulous  bank 
ofBcials.  But  who  Is  to  protect  the  Massa- 
chusetts credit  union  depositors  whose 
$2  million  were  on  deposit  at  the  Sharps- 
town  bank?  How  were  they  to  know,  and 
how  were  their  ofiScers  to  know,  that  this 
was  an  institution  dedicated  not  to  bank- 
ing, but  to  playing  financial  con  games? 
Who  is  to  protect  the  innocent  depositor 
from  the  players  of  financial  shell 
games? 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  per- 
mit banks  either  to  speculate  or  support 
speculation  of  the  sort  I  have  described 
here.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  depositor 
should  place  his  money  in  an  account  not 
knowing  whether  it  will  be  used  in  sound 
and  productive  loans,  or  used  as  cards  by 
bankers  who  like  to  think  that  high  fi- 
nance Is  three-card  monte.  Nor  should 
depositor  money  be  used  merely  to  fi- 
nance the  acquisition  of  other  banks; 
that  is  not  productive,  it  is  counter  to 
the  letter  and  intent  of  banking  laws  and 
regulations,  and  it  ought  to  be  stopped. 

I  have  introduced  today  a  bill  that 
would  prohibit  federally  Insured  banks 
from  using  their  resources  as  loans  to 
finance  purchase  of  stocks  In  other 
banks.  This  is  legislation  that  I  sup- 
ported 7  years  ago,  and  which  was 
needed  then,  and  is  much  more  needed 
today. 
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There  are  not  many  bankers  who  are 
dishonest,  but  it  is  the  few  who  are  not 
who  can  also  wreck  the  entire  system. 
We  cannot  stand  idly  by. 

I  have  asked  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  move  forward  on 
my  bill  as  soon  as  possible,  and  I  am 
confident  that  my  friend  and  colleague 
Wright  Patman  will  lend  his  full  ener- 
gies to  this  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  part  of  the 
rbcord  a  letter  I  have  just  sent  to  Chair- 
man Patman: 

Fkbruart  2,  1971. 
Hon.  Wrioht  Patman, 
RayhUTn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Mr.  CRAnnAN:  Pursuant  to  my  con- 
cern about  banks  making  large  stock  loans 
to  finance  the  acquisition  of  other  banks,  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  to  prohibit  banks 
(rom  T^aiftng  loans  for  such  a  pupose;  a  copy 
of  the  bill  is  enclosed. 

As  you  will  recall  the  Committee  studied 
bank  acquisitions  for  a  27  month  period  from 
1964  to  1966,  and  found  that  more  than  half 
the  bank  acquisitions  in  that  period  were 
Qnanced  by  stock  loans.  The  result  of  this 
was  that  people  who  invested  only  $30  mil- 
lion of  their  own  money  wound  up  con- 
trolling assets  of  $3   billion. 

To  put  it  another  way,  anyone  who  wants 
In  buy  a  bank  can  apparently  get  ninety 
cents  worth  of  stock  loans  for  every  ten 
cents  he  Invests.  The  lending  bank  naturally 
geti  the  acquired  stock  as  collateral,  and 
further  protects  its  Investment  by  havliLg  one 
or  more  representatives  on  the  board  of  the 
acquired  bank. 

This  practice  diverts  huge  sums  of  other- 
wise useful  bank  credit  into  speculative  pur- 
chases of  bank  stock  loans.  In  the  Texas 
case  I  wrote  about  last  week,  the  Bank  of 
the  Southwest  loaned  between  $5.6  and  $6 
million  to  purchasers  of  stock  of  the  Groos 
National  Bank  of  San  Antonio.  The  pur- 
chasers, thanks  to  this  loan,  were  able  to 
offer  up  to  three  times  the  current  price 
of  Grooe  stock.  Needless  to  say,  the  Bank  of 
the  Southwest  will  have  its  representatives 
on  the  board  of  the  Groos  Bank,  when  and 
If  this  stock  raid  succeeds. 

Thus,  banks  In  Texas  are  not  only  divert- 
ing large  amounts  of  credit  from  usefxil  pur- 
poses into  questionable  adventures  but  are 
also  controlling  other  banks  by  proxy,  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  and  Intent  of  Texas  bank- 
ing law,  and  very  likely  contrary  to  the  In- 
tent of  Federal  laws  and  regulation. 

I  hope  that  you  will  seek  an  early  depart- 
mental report  on  the  attached  bill,  and  that 
you  will  make  available  the  full  resources  of 
the  Committee  to  Investigate  this  growing 
practice  of  bank  stock  loans,  with  a  view  to- 
ward taking  early  action  on  appropriate  leg- 
islation. I  believe  that  the  attached  bill  rep- 
resents fairly  the  Intent  you  expressed  In 
1964  to  seek  remedial  legislation.  I  hope  that 
this  year  the  effort  will  not  again  be  frus- 
trated. 

With  every  good   wish,  I  am, 
Sincerely, 

HXNRT    B.    OONZALEB, 

Member  of  Congress. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Wiggins  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
OkRALD  R.  Ford)  ,  for  January  28  through 
February  5,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Boccs) ,  for  today,  on  ac- 
(»unt  of  official  business. 


Mr.  Gallagher  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Daniels  of  New  Jersey) ,  for  February  2 
to  February  15,  on  account  of  official 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee,  for  20  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Stratton,  for  60  minutes,  tomor- 
row; to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter  on  the 
subject  of  dropping  charges  against  Gen- 
eral Koster. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Young  of  Florida)  and  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude therein  extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Hogan,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Saylor,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Runnels)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material : ) 

Mr.  Rarick,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoDiNO,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  60  minutes,  February 
17. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Young  of  Florida)  and  to 
include  extraneous  material: ) 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ScHMiTz  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gross. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Pennsylvania  in  five 
instances. 

Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Schwengel  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Shrtver. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wymaw  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Chamberlain, 

Mr,  Michel. 

Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  PoFF. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Forsythe  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BsooMriELD. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kyl)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Riegle. 

Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Keith  In  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Runnels)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 


Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Rodino. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Bolling  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Foley  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  PoDELL  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CoRMAN,  and  to  include  tables. 

Mr.  Mahon  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  In  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Adams  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Grasso  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Ullman  in  five  Instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  RUNNELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  Eind  21  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  February  3,  1971,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECXmVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

179.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Etefense,  transmitting  a  report  on  De- 
partment of  Defense  working  capital  funds 
as  of  June  30,  1970,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
2208;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

180.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Uniform  Time  Act 
to  allow  an  cation  in  the  adoption  of  ad- 
vanced time  In  certain  areas;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 

181.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  (>xle,  to  establish  and  govern  the  Fed- 
eral Executive  Service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and 
Civil  Service. 

182.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Civil 
Service  (Commission,  transmitting  a  report 
on  positions  in  grades  GS-16,  OS-17,  and 
GS-18,  during  1970.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
5114;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

Received   From   the   Comptroller   General 

183.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  CJen- 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  potential  for  improvements  m 
Department  of  Defense  maintenance  activi- 
ties through  better  cost  accounting  systems; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

184.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  ways  to  reduce  payments  for  physi- 
cian and  X-ray  services  to  nursing  home  pa- 
tients under  medicare  and  medicaid,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 


■% 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
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By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Callforals: 
H.R.  3228.  A  bill  to  provide  lor  regulation 
of  public  exposure  to  sonic  boonu.  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Ckjmmerce. 

H.R.  3229.  A  blU  to  abolish  the  Commission 
on  Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judicial  Sal- 
aries etsabllshed  by  section  326  of  the  Fed- 
eral Salary  Act  of  1967,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  nilnola: 
H.R.  3230.  A  blU  to  amend  title  XVUI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  progrsun 
of  supplementary  medical  Insxirance  benefits 
for  the  aged:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ANNXTNZIO: 
HJl.  3231.  A  bill  to  make  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  responsive  to  the  best  Interests 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  to  Improve 
the   coordination    of    monetary,    fiscal,    and 
economic  policy,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  BINOHAM: 
HJl.  3232.  A  blU  to  establish  a  National 
Economic  Equity  Board  to  protect  the  public 
Interest  in  price  stability  and  the  control  of 
Inflation;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
C\irrency. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Bdassachusetta  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Bms) : 
HJl.  3233.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  olives  packed  In  cer- 
tain airtight  containers;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.   BURTON    (for   himself.    Mrs. 

Abzug,  Mr.  Anderson  of  California. 

Mr.    ANNtrKzio,    Mr.    BAonxo,    Mr. 

BiAGQi,  Mr.  Bttkkx  of  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  D/tNixLflON,  Mr. 

Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  WtLUAM 

D.  Ford.  Mr.  Prasxr.   Mr.  Oarmatz, 

\ti.  Harrington,  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr. 

Hawkins,  Mr.  Houttkld,  Mr.  Ktros, 

Mr.     Matsunaoa,     Mr.     Mzkds,     Mr. 

MiKVA,   Mr.    Moss.    Mr.    Rossnthal, 

Mr.  RoTBAL.  and  Mr.  Tikrnan)  : 

H.B.   3234.   A   bill   to  provide   benefits  for 

sufferers  from  bysslnosls;   to  the  Conunlttee 

on  Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    BURTON    (for    himself.    Mr. 
O'Ncnx,  and  lix.  Roonct  of  Penn- 
sylvania) : 
HJl.  3235.  A  bill   to  provide  benefits  for 
sufferers  from  bysslnosls;  to  the  ComnUttee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  (for  himself.  Mrs. 
Abzvo.  Mr.  Badillo.  Mrs.  Chisholm, 
Mr.  CoNTXRS.  Mr.  Drinan.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Eii.rerg.  Mr. 
Fraser,  Mr.  Harrington.  Mr.  Hath- 
AWAT,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  HoLinxij), 
Mr.  MixvA,  Mr.  Rosxnthai..  and  Mr. 

SCHXtTER)  : 

H.R.  3236.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  14(b)  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  so  aa  to 
protect  the  rights  of  employees  and  employ- 
ers, in  industries  affecting  commerce,  to 
enter  into  union  shop  agreements;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By    Ut.   BURTON    (for   himself.    Mrs. 

AszTTG,  Mr.  Andkxson  of  California, 

Mr.    Baoillo,    Mrs.    Chisholm,    Mr. 

Drinan.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 

Mr.  Harrington.  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr. 

Kastknmeikr.    Mr.    Matsunaoa,    Mr. 

Mtiipt.   Mr.   MiKVA.  BCrs.   Mink,  Mr. 

RoantTHAi..  and  Mr.  Ryan)  : 
H.R.  3237.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  un- 
incorporated territories  of  Guam  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  shall  each  be  represented  in 
Congress  by  a  Delegate  to  the  Hoiise  of  Rep- 
resentatives; to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  BURTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Anderson  of  California,  Mr.  Daniel- 
ion,  Mr.  Dkllums,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California.  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Holi- 
riELD,  Mr.  Leccett,  Mr.  Waldie,  Mr. 
Badhxo,  and  Mr.  Tiernan)  : 

H.R.   3338.   A   bUl    to   esUbllsh    the   Juan 
Manuel  de  Ayala  National   Recreation  Area 
at  the  Oolden  Gate  headlands  In  California; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas: 

HJl.  3239.  A  bill  to  amend  secUon  620  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  sus- 
p)end.  in  whole  or  In  part,  economic  and  mili- 
tary assistance  and  certain  sales  to  any  coun- 
try which  falls  to  take  appropriate  steps  to 
prevent  narcotic  drugs,  produced  or  proc- 
essed, In  whole  or  in  part,  in  such  country 
from  entering  the  United  SUtes  unlawfully, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

HJl.  3240.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  foe  increased 
penalUee  for  certain  Ulegal  use  or  possession 
of  exploMves;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  3241.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4182  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CEDERBERO: 

H.R.  3242.  A  bill  to  prohibit  brokered 
deposits  In  banks  and  other  financial  in- 
stitutions; to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 

HJl.  3243.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  death 
penalty  under  all  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3244.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sherman 
Act,  as  amended,  by  requiring  prior  noti- 
fication of  price  Increases  in  certain  indus- 
tries, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3246  A  bill  to  amend  section  8  of 
the  Clayton  Act  to  prohibit  certain  corporate 
management  interlocking  relationships,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.    3246.    A    bill    to    Increase    criminal 
penalties  under  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 

H.R.  3247.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code,  "Judiciary  and  Judicial 
Procedure."  and  Incorporate  therein  provis- 
ions relating  to  the  U.8  Labor  Court,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr   CLARK:  

HJl.  3248.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  insurance  bene- 
fits for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Mathias  of  California.  Mr.  Shrivxb. 
and  Mr.  Winn)  : 

H.R.  3249.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4491  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide that  the  weight  portion  of  the  excise 
tax  on  the  use  of  civil  aircraft  shall  apply 
to  piston-engined  aircraft  only  if  they  have 
a  maximum  certificated  takeoff  weight  of 
more  than  6.000  poimds.  and  to  restrict  ex- 
penditures from  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Trust  Fund  to  the  purposes  for  which  It  was 
established;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr   CONTE: 

H.R.  3250  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  aa  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  dlssibUlty  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder:  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Ways  and 
Me«ms. 


By  Mr.  CORBETT: 

H.R.  3261.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  from  gross  income  the  expenses  in- 
curred in  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  Including  certain  travel;  to 
the  Oommlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  c6rDOVA  : 

H.R.  3252.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  maintain  for  navigation  pur- 
poses Port  Las  Mareas.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
channel  thereto;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By  Mi.  c6rDOVA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Badillo.  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr.  Camp,  Mrs. 
Chisholm,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Mikva, 
Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  Mosher.  Mr.  Pefpo, 
Mr.  PoDELL,  lii.  Rosenthal,  Mi. 
Ryan.  Mr.  Sandman,  Mr.  Schkuxr, 
and  Mr.  Williams)  : 

H  R.  3253.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  social 
seciirlty  benefits  provided  by  the  Tax  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1966  for  certain  uninsured  In- 
dividuals at  age  72  shall  apply  In  the  case  of 
residents  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   GORMAN: 

H.R.  3254.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  establish  in 
the  Veterans'  Administration  a  national  vet- 
erans' cemetery  system  consisting  of  all 
cemeteries  of  the  United  States  In  which 
veterans  of  any  war  or  conflict  are  or  may 
be  burled:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  3255.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  aa  to  make  certain 
widows  of  veterans  of  periods  of  war  and  cer- 
tain children  of  such  veterans  who  are  de- 
ceased eligible  for  care  In  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospitals;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

HR.  3256.  A  bill  to  amend  section  620  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  di- 
rect admission  to  community  nursing  homes 
of  those  veterans  needing  such  care  for  a 
service-connected  condition;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  3257.  A  biU  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  an  additional  amount  of  up  to 
•100  for  the  acquisition  of  a  burial  plot  for 
the  burial  of  certain  veterans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  3258.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  granting 
of  National  Service  Life  Instu^nce  to  Viet- 
nam conflict  veterans:  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  3269.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utle  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  a  paraplegia 
rehabUltatlon  allowance  of  HOO  per  month 
for  veterans  of  World  War  I,  World  War  II, 
the  Korean  or  Vietnam  conflict;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  3260.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  in  Los  An- 
geles County  In  the  State  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  3261.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  code  to  provide  improved  med- 
ical care  to  veterans;  to  provide  hospital  and 
medical  care  to  certain  dependents  and  sur- 
vivors of  veterans;  to  Improve  recruitment 
and  retention  of  career  personnel  in  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

HJl.  3262.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  the  children  of 
certain  veterans  having  a  service-connected 
disability  rated  at  not  less  than  50  percent 
eligible  for  benefits  under  the  war  orphans' 
educational  assistance  program:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  3263.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  HMO;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey: 

HJl  3264.  A  bill  to  amend  tiOe  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  10  percent 
across-the-board  benefit  Increase,  with  a 
minimum  primary  benefit  of  $100;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl  3265.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eUgiblUty  of  blind  per- 
fons  to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Commttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R  3266.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  no  re- 
duction shall  be  made  in  old-age  Insurance 
benefit  amounts  to  which  a  woman  Is  en- 
titled if  she  has  120  quarters  of  coverage; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR.  3267  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  from  $1,680  to 
$3,000  the  amount  ot  outside  earnings  per- 
mitted each  year  without  deductions  from 
benefits  thereunder:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

HJl.  3268  A  bin  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  Insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged,  to  tht  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means. 

By  Mr  DAVIS  of  Georgia  (for  himself. 
Mr  Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Fulton 
of  Pennsylvanl-i,  Mr.  Teacue  of 
Texas  Mr  Mosher.  Mr.  Karth.  Mr. 
Hechleu  oJ  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Bell. 
Mr  Pellt  Mr.  Wydler,  Mr.  Down- 
ing, Mr  Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Waccon- 
NEB,  Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Fuqua,  Mr. 
Cabell,    Mr.    Price    of    Texas,    Mr. 

GOLDWATEF.        Mr        SYMINGTON,      Ml. 

Helstoski  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Podell, 
— ^  Mr.  RousH  and  Mr.  Anderson  of 
California) : 
HJl.  3269.  A  bin  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Technology  Asse.'ssment  for  the  Congress  as 
an  aid  in  the  identification  and  consideration 
of  existing  and  probable  Impacts  of  tech- 
nological application;  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950:  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  DENNIS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Mc- 
Culloch.    Mr    Porr.   Mr.    Smith   of 
New  York    tii    McClory,  Mr    Fish, 
Mr   Mayne.  Mr.  Coochlin,  Mr.  Wig- 
gins   Mr    Railsback.  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son.    Mr      ZioN.     Mr.     Myers.     Mr. 
Landcrebe.  Mr  Esch,  Mr.  Hillis,  Mr. 
Mann.  Mr    Biester,  and  Mr.  Bray)  : 
H.R.  3270    A    bill    to    provide   for    the    ap- 
pointment of  an  additional  district  judge  for 
the  northern  and  southern  districts  of  In- 
diana;   to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  DENNIS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hil- 
lis,   Mr.   Bray,   Mr    Landcrebe,   Mr. 
ZioN.  and  Mr.  Myers)  : 
H.R.  3271.  A    bill    to    provide   for    the    ap- 
pointment of  two  additional  district  <  Judges 
in  Indiana;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
H.R.   3272    A   bill   to   amend   the  Welfare 
and   Pension    Plans    Disclosure   Act;    to   the 
Committee  on  Elducatlon  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  DEVINE : 
H.R.  3273.  A  bill  to  establish  an  educational 
assistance  program  for  the  children  of  pwllce 
officers  who  died  as  a  result  of  a  disability  or 
disease  Incurred  in  the  line  of  duty;  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DICKINSON   (for  himself.  Mr 
McCloskey,    and    Mr.    Andrews    of 
Alabama)  : 
HJl.  3274.  A  bill  to  authoriae  the  Secretary 
of   Commerce    to    transfer    surplus    Liberty 
ships  to  States  for  use  in  marine  life  conser- 
vation programs:  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 


By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.R.  3275.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  require  that  the 
containers  In  which  distilled  spirits,  wine, 
and  beer  are  sold  shall  be  reusable  contain- 
ers; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama : 
H.R.  3276.  A  bill  to  create  a  catalog  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to    the    Committee    on    Government 
Operations. 

H.R.  3277.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedtu-es  for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  3278.  A  bill  to  restore  persons  having 
claims  against  the  United  States  their  right 
to  be  represented  by  legal  counsel  of  their 
own  choosing;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  3279.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit 
against  the  Individual  Income  tax  for  certain 
expenses  of  higher  education;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee: 
HJl.  3280.  A  bill  to  authorize  funds  to  carry 
out    the    purposes   of    the    Appalachian   Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1965,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  3281.  A  bill  t^  authorize  the  erection 
of  a  statue  of  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain  in  the 
rotunda  of  the  U.S.  Capitol;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

By   Mr.   GALIFIANAKIS    (for  himself, 
Mr.  AspiN,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Begich, 
Mr.    Clkvxland,    Mr.    Dellums,    Mr. 
EvANS   of   Colorado,   Mr.    Porsythe, 
Mr.    Goodlinc,    Mr.    Hanlet,    Mrs. 
Hicks  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Horton, 
Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.  Kazen,  Mr.  Kyl.  Mr. 
Link,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
Montgomery,    Mr.   Murphy   of   Illi- 
nois,  Mr.   Pepper,    Mr.   Rangel,   Mr. 
Robinson,      Mr.      Roy,      and      Mr. 
Springer)  : 
H.R.  3282.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  encourage  physicians, 
dentists,  optometrists,  and  other  medical  per- 
sonnel to  practice  In  areas  where  shortages 
of  such  personnel  exist,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.   GALIFIANAKIS    (for  himself. 
Mr.     Abourezk,    Mr.    Anderson    of 
Tennessee,   Mr.    Baker.   Mr.    Brade- 
mas,   Mr.   Burke   of   Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Daniel- 
son,    Mr.    Dow,    Mr.    Fascell.    Mr. 
Frazer.    Mr.    Gettys.    Mr.    Halpern, 
Mr.  Helstoski.  Mr.  Hicks  of  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Keating,     Mr.     Kyros,     Mr.     Mat- 
sunaca.   Mr.   Mazzoli,   Mr.   Minish. 
Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  O'Neill,  and  Mr. 
White)  : 
H.R.  3283.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  encourage  physicians, 
dentists,    optometrists,    and    other    medical 
personnel  to  practice  In  areas  where  short- 
ages of  such  personnel  exist,  and  for  other 
purposes:    to   the   Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
H.R.  3284.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  under  the  re- 
tirement test  a  substantial  Increase  In  the 
amount  of  outside  Income  permitted  without 
loss  of  benefits,  but  with  a  requirement  that 
income  of  all  types  and  from  all  sources  be 
included  in  determining  the  amount  of  an 
Individual's  Income  for  purposes  of  such  test; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 
H.R.  3285.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
for   work  Injuries  for  certain  criminal  of- 


fenders who  perform  service  in  national 
forests  In  Ueu  of  other  punishment,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

H.R.  3286.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  time  off  to  employees 
of  executive  agencies  to  vote  in  Federal, 
State,  and  local  elections,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ : 
HR.  3287.  A  bill  to  prohibit  federally  In- 
sured banks  from  making  loans  to  provide 
for  the  purchase  of  bank  stock,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS: 
H.R.  3288.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Secvirlty  Act  to  permit  the  payment 
of  regular  widower's  Insurance  benefits  (ac- 
tuarially reduced  the  same  as  widow's  bene- 
fits) at  age  60,  and  to  eliminate  the  special 
dependency  requirement  for  entitlement  to 
widower's  Insurance  benefits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3283.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  i>ermlt  the  payment 
of  bene -Its  to  a  married  couple  on  their  com- 
bined earnlni.'s  record,  to  eliminate  the  spe- 
cial dependency  requirement  for  entitlement 
to  husband's  or  widower's  benefits,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  benefits  to  widowed 
fathers  with  minor  children,  and  to  make 
the  retirement  test  inapplicable  to  individu- 
als with  minor  children  who  are  entitled  to 
mother's  or  father's  benefits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 
H.R.  3290.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  licensing 
of  hydroelectric  projects  on  the  Middle  Snake 
River  below  Hells  Canyon  Dam  at  any  time 
before  September  30,  1978;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.   3291.   A   bill    to   amend   section   1114 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  make 
the  killing,  assaulting,  or  Intimidating  of  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations   Commission    performing    investiga- 
tive,   inspection,  or  law  enforcement  fimc- 
tlons  a  Federal  criminal  offense;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3292.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  In  certain 
cases  for  exchange  of  credits  between  the 
old-age,  survivors,  eoid  disability  Insurance 
system  and  the  civil  service  retirement  sys- 
tem so  as  to  enable  Individuals  who  have 
some  coverage  under  both  systems  to  obtain 
maximum  benefits  based  on  their  combined 
service;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJl.  3293.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  equitable 
sharing   of    the    U.S.   market   by   electronic 
articles  of  domestic  and  of  foreign  origin; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KYL: 
H.R.  3294.  A  bill  to  preserve  feed  grain  his- 
tory on  farms  with  feed  grain  bases;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By    Mr.    LENNON    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Fountain,  and  Mr.  Henderson)  : 

H.R.  3295.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  and 

trade   laws   of   the   United   States,   and   for 

other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McPALL: 
H.R.  3296.  A  bUl  to  amend  UUe  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  retirement  of 
all  persons  in  the  United  States  at  the  age 
of  60  years  with  benefits  sufficient,  in  the 
absence  of  any  other  resource,  to  assure 
elderly  persons  freedom  from  poverty  and 
also  to  assure  elderly  persons  generally  full 
participation  in  prevailing  national  stand- 
ards of  living,  to  provide  like  benefits  for 
ph3rslcally,  mentally,  or  vocationally  disabled 
persons  aged  18  and  over,  and  to  provide 
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benefits  for  certain  full-time  students  aged 
18  to  23.  and  to  provide  beneflta  for  certain 
female  heads  of  families  and  for  certain  chil- 
dren, and  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  this  system  of  social  secu- 
rity by  an  equitable  gross  Income  tax.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McMIIXAN 
H.R.  3297.  A  bill  to  amend  Utlt  XVIU  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors"  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  Insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Ut.  MAITJ.TARX)  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bt7«TON.  and  Mr.  McPaix)  : 
HJl  3298.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  n  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  authorize  the  Gov- 
ernment National  Mortgage  Association  to 
guarantee  obligations  issued  by  State  agen- 
cies to  finance  low-  and  moderate-Income 
housing;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  MEEDe: 
H.R.  3299.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  designate  within  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  an  offlcer  to  estab- 
lish, coordinate,  and  administer  programs 
authorized  by  this  act.  for  the  reclamation, 
acquisition,  and  conservation  of  lands  and 
water  adversely  affected  by  subsurface,  strip 
or  surface  coal  mining  operations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MIKVA: 
HJl.  3300.  A  bill  to  eliminate  Jeopardy  to 
tax  status  of  sponsoring  school  because  of 
editorial  pcllcles  or  activities  of  student 
newspapers:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
MeazM. 

By  Mr.  MINSHALL: 
HJl.  3301.  A  bill:  Newsmen's  PrlvUege  Act 
of  1971:  to  the  Commlttoe  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
HJl.  3302.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  to  provide  for  regula- 
tion of  television   networks  to  assure  that 
their  operations  are  In  the  public  Interest;  to 
the   Committee   on   Interstate   and   Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MOSS  ( for  himself  and  Mr.  Dn»- 
cxu.)  : 
H.R,  3303.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commiinlca- 
tlons  Act  of  1934  to  prohibit  the  transfer, 
assignment,  or  other  dispositions  of  a  con- 
struction permit  granted  under  that  act:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PELLT  (for  himself.  B4r.  Kxtth. 
Mr.   CoN-nt.   Mr.   Wtatt.   Mr.    Oooo- 
I.INO,   Mr.   McCloskxt,   Mr.   Don   H. 
CiAtmEjf.  Mr.  Wtui.  Mr.  Hathawat, 
Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Sandman.  Mr    King. 
Mr.  D«NT.  Mr.  Roccas.  Mr.  Pncx,  Mr. 
Ptrntk.   Mr.   Talcott,   Mr.   Johnson 
of  California.  Mr   Lennon,  Mr.  Hos- 
itxB.  Mr.  BLACKBtraN.  Mr.  Sthelx.  Mr. 
CorcHUN,    Mr.    Hokton.    and    Mr 
CuLMx) : 
H.R.  3304.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 27.  1954  (commonly  known  as  the  Fisher- 
men's Protective  Act)   to  conserve  and  pro- 
tect   Atlantic    salmon    of   North    American 
origin;  to  the  committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  PELLT  (for  himself.  Mr.  Hicks, 

of   Washington,   B4r.   Trompoon   of 

Oeorgla,  Mr.  Halpmn,  Mr  Wnxuics, 

Mr.  Rns.  Mr.  Lxnt.  Mr   Hooan.  ito. 

MiMjBi  of  California,  Mr    Bxnuu  of 

Massachusetts.  Mrs.  Hicks  of  Maa- 

sachusetts.     Mr.     Biacci,    and    Mr. 

Mkkds)  : 

HJl.   8308.    A   bin   to   amend   the   act   of 

August  27.   1954    (commonly  known  as  the 

Fishermen's  Protective  Act)  to  conserve  and 

protect  Atlantic  salmon  of  North  American 

origin;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 

1  and  Fisheries. 
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By  Mi.  PRICE  of  Texas : 
HJl.  3300.  A  bUl   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
Income  tax  to  employers  for  the  expenses  of 
providing  Jcfb  training  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.R.  3307.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  19<56  to  provide  grants  to  States 
for  the  establishment,  maintenance,  opera- 
tion,   and   expansion   of   low-cost   meal  pro- 
grams nutrition  training  and  education  pro- 
grams, opportunity  for  social  contacU.  and 
for   other   purposes:    to    the   Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr   RBU3S: 
HJl.  3308.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  XVin  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  coverage 
for  the  cost  of  ptosis  bars  under  the  supple- 
mentary medical  Insurance  program:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  RHODES: 
H.R.  3309.  A   bin    relating   to   the  Interest 
rates  oq  loans  made  by  the  Treasury  to  the 
P^Pytment  of  Agrlcultiire  to  carry  out  the 
programs  authorized  by  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Act  of  1936;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

H  R  3310.  A  bin  to  establish  the  calendar 
year  as  the  fiscal  year  of  the  Government 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

H.R.  33 1 1 .  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Pres- 
ident shall  include  In  the  budget  submitted 
to  the  Congress  under  section  201  of  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1821.  an  Item 
for  not  less  than  t2  billion  to  be  applied 
toward  reduction  of  the  naUonal  debt;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  OperaUons 

H.R.  3312.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
t*ry  of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  cooperate  with  States,  local  agen- 
cies, and  Individuals  in  the  planning  and 
carrying  out  of  practices  for  water  yield  Im- 
provement, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
H.R.  3313.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  appUcatlons 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  3314.  A  bill  to  provide  for  national 
cemeteries  in  the  SUte  of  Arizona;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  3315.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  amoimt  payable 
on  burial  and  funeral  expenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
H  R.  3318.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act.  1921.  as  amended:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R  3317  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
duties  on  stainless  steel  sheets  and  on  arti- 
cles made  from  such  sheets;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  3318.  A  bill  to  encoiirage  the  growth 
of  International  trade  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania  (by 
request)  : 
HJl.   3319.   A  bUl   to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  provide  that  the  procurement  of  cer- 
tain transporutlon  and  public  utUlty  serv- 
ices shall  be  In  accordance  with  all  applica- 
ble Federal  and  State  laws  and  regulations 
governing  carriers  and  pubUc  utilities,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Qovemment  Operations. 

HJl.  3320.  A  bin  to  amend  the  IntersUte 
Commerce  Act  to  strengthen  and  Improve 
the  enforcement  of  Federal  and  State  eco- 
nomic laws  and  regulations  concerning  high- 
way transportation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  3321.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  provide  assistance  to  States 


In  establishing,  developing,  and  administer- 
ing State  motor  carrier  programs  to  enforce 
the  economic  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
States  and  the  United  States  concemin* 
highway  transportation,  and  for  other  pur 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  ^^ 

H.R.  3322  A  bUl  to  amend  the  IntersUte 
Commerce  Act  to  provide  assistance  to  the 
States  in  establishing,  developing,  and  »d- 
mlnisterlng  State  motor  carrier  safety  pro- 
grams to  insure  the  safe  operation  of  oom- 
merclal  motor  vehicles,  and  for  other  pur- 
poeea;  to  the  Committee  on  IntersUte  aiui 
Foreign  Commerce. 

HR.  3328.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communl- 
cations  Act  of  1934.  as  amended,  to  esubllsh 
a  Federal -State  Joint  board  to  prescribe  uni- 
form procedures  for  determining  what  part 
of  the  property  and  expenses  of  communica- 
Uon  common  carriers  shaU  be  considered  as 
used  In  Interstate  or  foreign  communlcaUon 
toll  service,  and  what  part  of  such  property 
and  expenses  shall  be  considered  as  used  In 
IntrasUte  and  exchange  service,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  3324.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1988  to  establish  a 
formula  for  the  division  of  Federal  grants 
among  SUte  agencies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees;  to  the  Committee  on  IntersUte  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  3325.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Communl- 
cations  Act  of  1934.  as  amended,  to  redefine 
SUte  and  local  governmenui  authority  over 
oommumcatlons  prlmarUy  of  local  concern; 
to  the  Committee  on  IntersUte  and  Porelim 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOW8KI : 
HJl.  3328.  A  bill  to  amend  section  620  of 
the  Foreign  AsslsUnce  Act  of  1961  to  suspend, 
In  whole  or  In  part,  economic  and  military 
aaslsunce  and  certain  sales  to  any  country 
which  falls  to  take  appropriate  steps  to  pre- 
vsnt  narcotic  drugs,  produced  or  processed, 
in  whole  or  In  part,  in  such  country  from 
entering  the  United  SUtes  unlawfully,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

H  R.  3327.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  esUb- 
llshment  ct  a  consumer  education  program 
designed  to  inform  and  give  more  adequaU 
warning  to  elderly  persons  and  others  con- 
cerning the  widespread  existence,  techniques, 
and  dangers  of  home  repair  rackeu  and 
other  forms  of  consumer  fraud:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  IntersUte  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
HJl.  3328.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  refunds  In 
the  case  of  certain  uses  of  tread  rubber; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  3329.  A  bill  to  amend  the  ClvU  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  extend  to  employees  re- 
tired on  account  of  disability  prior  to  Octo- 
ber 1,  1956,  the  minimum  annuity  base  esUb- 
llshed  for  those  retired  after  that  daU;  to 
the  Commltte  on  Post  Ofllce  and  Civil  Service. 
HJl.  3330.  A  bin  to  amend  tlUe  XVIH  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  Insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  RUPPK: 
HR.  3331.  A  bin  to  provide  partial  reim- 
bursement for  losses  incurred  by  commercial 
fishermen  as  a  result  of  SUte-lmposed  re- 
strictions on  commercial  fishing;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  3332.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  Increases  In  beneflu.  to 
Improve  compuutlon  methods,  and  to  raise 
the  earnings  base  under  the  old-age.  surviv- 
ors, and  dlsablUty  Insurance  system,  to  make 
ImprovemenU  in  the  medicare,  medicaid,  and 
maternal  and  child  health  programs  with 
emphasis  upon  Improvements  in  the  operat- 
ing effectiveness  of  such  programs,  and  for 
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other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SHOUP : 

H.B-  3333.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  Judgmenu,  when  appropriated,  recov- 
ered by  the  Confederated  Sallsh  and  Kootenai 
Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reservation,  Mont.,  In 
p»r»graphs  7  and  10.  docket  No.  60233,  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims,  and  for  other  purjKjses;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SISK: 

HR  3334.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  esUb- 
Usbment  of  a  national  cemetery  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  San  Luis  unit  of  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  project  (California);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SPRINGER : 

HJl.  3336.  A  bin  to  promote  the  advance- 
ment of  biological  research  In  aging  through 
s  comprehensive  and  Intensive  6-year  pro- 
gram for  the  systematic  study  of  the  basic 
origins  of  the  aging  process  in  human  beings; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HR.  3336.  A  blU  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  esub- 
Ustament  of  a  National  Institute  of  Geron- 
tology; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of   Arizona: 

H.R.  3337.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  village  site  for  the  Payson  Band 
of  Yavapai-Apache  Indians,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Udau.)  : 

HJl.  3338.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Pine 
Mountain  Wilderness,  Prescott  and  Tonto 
National  Forests.  In  the  State  of  Arizona;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

HR  3339  A  bUl  to  designate  the  Sycamore 
Canyon  Wilderness,  Coconino,  Kalbab,  and 
Prescott  National  Forests.  State  of  Arizona; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 

HJl.  3340.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38.  United 
BUtes  Code,  to  authorize  Increased  benefits 
lor  veterans  requiring  regularly  scheduled 
hemodialysis:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

HR.  3341.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  permit  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  provide 
medical  and  hospital  care  to  the  widows  and 
children  of  persons  who  died  of  service-con- 
nected disabilities  and  to  wives  and  children 
of  persons  who  have  service-connected  dls- 
sbllities  rated  as  total;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  request)  : 

HJl.  3342.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services,  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

HJl  3343.  A  bill  to  provide  that  compensa- 
tion received  by  an  Individual  from  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  for  service-connected 
disability  shall  not  be  Uken  Into  account  as 
Income  so  as  to  prevent  his  occupancy  of 
Oovemment-spMnsored  housing  (or  so  as  to 
increase  the  rent  which  he  would  otherwise 
be  required  to  pay) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

HR.  3344.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  seU  at  prices 
which  he  determines  to  be  reasonable  under 
prevailing  mortgage  market  conditions  direct 
loans  made  to  veterans  under  chapter  37,  title 
88,  United  SUtes  Code;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

HR.  3346.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  S8  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  assist  veterans  with  a 
permanent  and  total  service-connected  dis- 
sbUlty  due  to  the  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  one 
upper  and   one  lower  extremity  to  acquire 


speclaUy  adapted  housing;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  3346.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
SUtee  Code,  to  increase  the  amount  payable 
on  burial  and  funeral  expenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  3347.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  savings  pro- 
vision of  Public  Law  90-493  protecting  vet- 
erans entitled  to  disability  compensation 
from  arrested  tuberculosis;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  3348.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  902  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate 
certain  duplications  in  Federal  benefits  now 
payable  for  the  same,  or  similar,  purpose; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  3349.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  In  order  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  make  advance  educational  as- 
sistance paymenU  to  certain  veterans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  3360.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  require  that  certain 
veterans  receiving  hospital  care  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration  for  non-service- 
connected  disabilities  be  charged  for  such 
care  to  the  extent  that  they  have  health  In- 
surance or  similar  oontracU  with  respect 
to  such  care;  to  prohibit  the  future  exclu- 
sion of  such  coverage  from  Insurance  policies 
or  contracts:  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  3361.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  1682  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  require 
that  more  en4>hasls  be  given  to  supervised 
work  experience  in  the  farm  cooperative 
training  program;  to  increase  the  educational 
assistance  allowance  rates  for  such  program; 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Oommlttee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  3352.  A  bin  to  amend  Utle  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  an  annuai 
clothing  aUowance  to  certain  veterans  who, 
because  of  a  service-connected  dlsabUlty, 
wear  a  prosthetic  appliance  or  appliances 
which  tends  to  wear  out  or  tear  their  cloth- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  3363.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  3104  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  permit  cerUln 
service-connected  disabled  veterans  who  are 
retired  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
to  receive  compensation  concurrently  with 
retired  pay.  without  deduction  from  either; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  AStilrs. 

H.R.  3364.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  provide  musterlng-out 
payments  for  mUltary  service  after  August 
5.  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia: 

H.R.  3355.  A  blU  to  prohibit  the  use  of  In- 
terstate facilities.  Including  the  malls,  for 
the  transptortatlon  of  salacious  advertising; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3366.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  exclude  from  the  mails  as  a 
special  category  of  nonmailable  matter  cer- 
tain material  offered  for  sale  to  minors  to 
protect  the  public  from  the  offensive  intru- 
sion Into  their  homes  of  sexually  oriented 
mall  matter,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Oonunittee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey : 

H.R.  3357.  A  bill  to  provide  that  veterans 
be  provided  employment  opportunities  after 
discharge  at  certain  minimum  salary  rates; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  UDALL   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Oantels  of  New  Jersey)  : 

H.R.  3358.  A  bill  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 
pay  for  prevailing  rate  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 

HJl.  3359.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Federal 
Medical  Evaluations  Board  to  carry  out  the 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  relat- 
ing to  the  regulation  of  biological  products. 


medical  devices,  and  drugs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  VANIK: 
HJl.  3360.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  10 -percent 
across-the-board  Increase  In  beneflu  there- 
under, with  a  minimum  primary  benefit  of 
8100,  and  to  Increase  to  $2,400  a  year  the 
amount  of  outside  earnings  a  beneficiary  may 
have  without  loss  of  benefiU;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  VIOORITO    (for  himself,  Mr. 

Bingham,      Mr.      Hakrinoton,      Mr. 

RosENTHAi.,   Mr.  Drinan,   Mr.   Hats, 

Mr.    Macdonau}    of    MassachusetU, 

Mr.  CoNTK,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Yat«on. 

Mr.  Burleson  of  Texas.  Mr.  C6roova, 

Mr.  Hecrixr  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 

Carter.  Mr.  BEHGuan>,  Mr.  Anderson 

of  California.  Mr.  Fraser,  Mrs.  Mink, 

Mr.    Hau>xrn,    Mr.    Hathawat,    Mr. 

Oettts,  Mr.  BiTRKz  of  MassachusetU, 

Mr.  RoNCAuo,  Mr.  Rotbal,  and  Mr. 

Keating)  : 

H.R.  3361.  A  bin  to  reduce  pollution  which 

Is  caused  by  litter  composed  of  soft  drink  and 

beer  containers,  rind  to  ellmlnaU  the  threat 

to  the  Nation's  health,  safety,  and  welfare 

which  is  caused  by  sucdi  litter  by  banning 

such  containers  v?hen  they  are  sold  In  Inter- 

sUU  commerce  on  a  no-d^>06lt.  no-rettim 

basis;  to  the  Committee  on  InUrsUte  and 

Foreign  Commerce. 

By   Mr.  VIOORITO    (for  himself,  Mr. 
BtTBTON,  Mr.  Rxm  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Barrett,  Mr.  Kocb.  Mr.  Vanik.  Mr. 
MATSTTIfAGA,  Mr.  AspiN,  Mr.  Fasctix, 
Mr.   BiAGGi,  Mr.  QutE,  and  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California) : 
HJl.  3362.  A  bin  to  reduce  pollution  whloh 
Is  caused  by  Utter  composed  of  soft  drink 
and  beer  containers,  and  to  eliminate  the 
threat  to  the  Nation's  health,  safety,  and 
welfare  which  is  caused  by  such  litter  by 
banning  such  containers  when  they  are  sold 
In  interstate  commerce  on  a  no-deposlt,  no- 
return  basis;  to  the  Committee  on  IntersUte 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
H.R.  3363.  A  blU  to  provide  for  drug  abuse 
and  drug  dependency  prevention,  treatment 
and  rehabilitation;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
tersUte and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  3364.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive program  for  the  control  of  noise;  to 
the  Committee  on  IntersUte  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HJl.  3365.  A  bin  to  assist  In  combating 
crime  by  reducing  the  Incidence  of  recidi- 
vism, providing  Improved  Federal,  State,  and 
local  correctional  facilities  and  services, 
strengthening  administration  of  Federal  cor- 
rections, strengthening  control  over  proba- 
tioners, parolees,  and  persons  found  not 
guilty  by  reason  of  Insanity,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3366.  A  bill  to  provide  an  equlUble 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 
pay  for  prevailing  rate  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
H.R.  3367.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  conduct  research  and 
educational  programs  to  prepare  the  country 
for  conversion  from  defense  to  civilian,  so- 
cially oriented  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities, and  for  other  purptoees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  ALEXANDER: 
H.J.  Res.  261  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of 
prayer  in  public  buUdlngs;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.J.   Res.   262.  Joint   resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  relative  to  equal  righto  for  men 
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and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CF.I,t.KR: 
H.J.   Res.   253.   Joint  resolution   to  amend 
the  Constitution  to  provide  for  representa- 
tion   of    the    District    of    Columbia    In    the 
Congress:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.J.  Res.  2S4.  Joint   resolution   to  amend 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  last  Thursday  in 
November  of  each  year  as  Thanksgiving  Day. 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcl&ry. 
By  Mr.  DINOELL: 
H.J.  Rea.  26S.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  ot  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  extend  the  right  to  vote  to  per- 
sons 18  years  of  age  and  older  and  to  require 
that  they  be  treated  as  adults  for  the  pur- 
poeea  of  all  law;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MIKVA  (for  himself.  Mr.  Btm- 
TON,  Mr.  Mazzou,  Mr.  Ramgxl,  Mr. 
Rot,  Mr.  RuNNZLa,  and  Mr.  Sxibcb- 

LINO)  : 

H.J.  Res.  3S6.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  extending  the  right  to  vote  to  cltl- 
sens  18  years  of  age  or  older;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN: 

H.J.  Res.  257.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  provide 
the  right  of  persona  lawfully  assembled  to 
participate  In  nondenomlnational  prayer;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PUCIN8KI: 

H.J.  Res.  358.  Joint  resolution  tirglng  the 
President  of  the  United  States  not  to  send 
any  U.S.  Armed  Forces  to  Vietnam  after 
Bdarch  1,  1971.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  QUILLKN: 

H.J.  Res.  250.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  period  begin- 
ning March  21.  1971,  as  -National  Week  of 
Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War/Mlsslng  in  Ac- 
tion"; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI : 

H.J.  Res.  360.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  Joint  Conunlttee  on  the  Environment;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  RUTH: 

H.J.  Res.  261  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  prayer  and  Bible 
reading;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  262.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 

H.J.  Res  263.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Federal  Committee  on  Nuclear  Development 
to  review  and  reevaluate  the  existing  civilian 
nuclear  program  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

H.J.  Rea.  264.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  extending  the  right  to  vote  to 
citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   WILLIAMS   {tor  himself  and 

Mr.   ROSXNTHAL)  : 

H  J.  Res.  266.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  1  week  each  year 
as  "National  Cystic  Fibrosis  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  BuKKE  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  McCoBMACK.  Mr  Blacgi,  Mr. 
Tdesnan,  Mr.  EowABOs  of  Louisiana, 
Mr.  Pkppkr,  Mr.  Cuttwrt.  Mr.  Clat, 
Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  DnxuMS,  Mr. 
Thompson  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Rtam, 
Mr.  PooELL,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Moss, 


Mr.    DoNOHTTX,    Mr.    Halpkrn,    Mr. 
Adams,    Mr.    Mxxns,    Mr.    Hicks    of 
Washington,  and  Mr.  Whitkhubst)  : 
H  Con.  Res.  108.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  continued  operation  of  Public  Health 
Service  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.   CHARLES  H.   WILSON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  109.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
utilize    more    effectively    the    expertise    and 
abilities  of  the  scientists  and  engineers  as- 
sociated with  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  in  the  fight  against 
environmental  pollution;   to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  ABERNETHY: 
H.  Res   183.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of    the   House    of    Representatives    that    the 
United  States  maintain  its  sovereignty  and 
jurisdiction  over  the   Panama   Canal   Zone; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  AlTaira. 
By  Mr  DULSKI: 
H    Res.   183    Resolution     relative     to     the 
sovereignty  and  Jurisdiction  over  the  Canal 
Zone  and  the  Panama  Canal;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 
H  Res.  184.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Rarick)  : 
H.  Res  185.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
United  States  maintain  its  sovereignty  and 
Jurisdiction  over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.  Res.  186.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of    the    House    of   Representatives   that   the 
United  States  maintain  Its  sovereignty  and 
Jurisdiction   over  the   Panama   Canal   Zone; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HAYS: 
H.    Res.    187.    Resolution   authorizing   the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  the  hearings 
entitled  "Attempted  Defection  by  Lithuanian 
Seaman.  Slmas  Kudlrka";  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

H.  Res.  188.  Resolution  relating  to  the  op- 
eration of  the  House  restaurant  and  other 
food  services  facilities  of  the  House;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

H.  Res.  189.  Resolution  relating  to  the 
minimum  per  annum  gross  rate  of  pay  which 
may  be  paid  from  the  clerk  hire  allowances 
of  Members  of  the  House;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  YOUNO  of  Florida: 
H.  Res.  190.  Resolution  to  retain  U.S.  sov- 
ereignty over  the  Canal  Zone  a  d  Panama 
Canal;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R.  3368.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Francesco 
Blondo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3369.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ollda  and 
Arturo  Canestraro  and  minor  children,  San- 
dro  and  Mlrena  Canestraro;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3370.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gaetana 
Cefalu;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  3371.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Teresa 
Carratello  Cefalu;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

KM.  3373.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Glusto 
Farlnella;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HR.  3373.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mayo 
Ooff;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3374.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Alfredo 
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and  Caterlna  lannltelll  and  minor  son,  Ri- 
cardo  Jose  lannltelll;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJi.  3376.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  AUredo 
Licatlni;  to  the  Cooamlttee  on  the  Judiciary 

HR.  3376.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
McHugh;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

HR.  3377.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Raffaele 
Mazza;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  3378.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Aurora 
Matla  Moranta;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3379.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Nardulll.  also  known  as  Juan  NardulU,  and 
his  wife,  Antonia  NardulU,  and  their  minor 
child,  Anna  Nardulll;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HR.  3380.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Oeuseppe 
and  Vlrgllla  Poppalardo;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  3381.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mario  and 
Rita  Pelmonte;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3383.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alberto 
Scluto;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California: 

HR.  3383.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Maurlcla  A.  Buensalldo  and  her  minor  chil- 
dren. Raymond  A.  Buensalldo  and  Jacqueline 
A.  Buensalldo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3384.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  MaJ.  Boyd 
L.  Schultz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 

HR.  3385.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Onofrlo 
Campobasso  and  Maria  Campobasso;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 

H.R.  3386.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gilbert 
Llnford  Escalante,  Yvonne  Marie  Escalante, 
and  Jacqueline  Elizabeth  Escalante;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  3387.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Grace 
Marie  Gladden;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R.  3388.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vallan 
Pitts;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOLAND: 

HJI.  3389.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of 
Youghaper  Derderlan;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  3390.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alberlgo 
Romeo;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 

HR.  3391.   A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Anna 
Glovlne:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    BROYHILL    of    Virginia    (by 
request) : 

H.R.  3393.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Gerard 
Lecomte;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  3393.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Vlelra  Andrade,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3394.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Franco 
and  Ida  Angeluccl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarv. 

H.R.  3395.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Balsamo  and  Maria  Balsamo;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3396.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Alberto  Gomes  Barbosa;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3397.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aleesan- 
dro  Berardinelll  and  family;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3398.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giorgio 
Colaruaso;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3399.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sllverlo 
Conte.  his  wife.  Lucia  Conte,  their  son, 
Anlello  Conte.  and  their  daughter.  SUvanna 
Conte;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3400.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gaetano 
D'Antona;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HR.  3401.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vincenzo 
Guarlno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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B.B.  3402.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Constan- 
XUiot  and  Anna  Krltlkos;  to  the  Commltt«e 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Eii.  3403.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Caterlna 
Ijew,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Hit.  3404.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Uatorano;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

clsry. 

H.B.3405.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Ubalda 
Maigfrr""'  ^'^^  Giorgio  Mazzacanl;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3406  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Calogero 
Palermo  and  AdeUna  Turco  Palermo;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJI.  3407.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Guldo 
Parlbello;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HR.  3408.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
Boesi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3409.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pranseco 
^)adadro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJI.  3410.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Tarara;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  3411.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Vasil  and 
Anthoula  Thanasis;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3412.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arnaldo 
U.  Xavler;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CASEY  oC  Texas: 

H.R.  3413.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  David 
O.  Simons,  lieutenant  colonel,  U.S.  Air  Force 
(retired);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 

HR.  3414.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
Maria  Arcangelettl  and  daughter,  Antonella 
Arcangelettl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HR.  3415.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Penna;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3416.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Evelina  Persello;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3417.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Fllomena 
Quaranta;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJI.  3418.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Abou 
Samlr  Semaan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OORMAN: 

HR.  3419.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Rodolfo 
8.  Ouadlana;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DELANEY : 

H.R.  3420.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Barone,  Domltllla  Barone,  and  Josephine 
Barone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  3421.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Oolco,  Vlncenza  Coloo,  Francesca  Colco,  and 
Lulgl  Oolco;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3432.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Pansl,  Carmine  Parlai.  Rita  Leaner  Parlsl, 
and  Franco  Nicholas  Parlsl;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3423.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmela 
Pltruzzella;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3424.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jamie 
Chuntlanlay  Sly;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJi.  3425.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Helen 
T^mlnadls;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DELANEY   (by  request)  : 

HJi.  3436.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Etedy 
Balansay:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR,  3427.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Giuseppe 
Modlca;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3428.  A   biU   for   the   relief   of   Irene 
Moreno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DICKINSON: 

HJI.  3429.  A   bill   for   the   reUef   of  Mary 
M*rg»ret   Threadglll    (Tran-Thl    Hong);    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  DWYKB: 

HJI.  8430.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Aim* 


Maria    Clacclo;    to   the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3431.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Libera 
Scrocca  de  Girolamo;  to  the  Committee  on 
the   Judiciary. 

HR.  3432.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Tong 
Li  Fat;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

H.R  3433.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Santl 
numara  and  his  wife,  Concetta  Fiumara;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3434.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Mario 
Guerriero;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

HJi.  3435.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  oif  Angelo 
Pellegrini;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  OARMATZ: 

H.R.  3436.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dominic 
Colamonaco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 

H.R.  3437.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  William 
E.  Browning;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3438.  A  Wll  for  the  reUef  of  M.  Sgt. 
George  C.  Lee,  U.S.  Air  Force;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  3439.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Capt. 
WllUe  Paul  Sims;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 

H.R.  3440.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Albert 
Cohen:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJi.  3441.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Fernando 
Leano  del  Flerro,  8r.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3442.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Joseflna 
del  Flerro  Hlzon;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3443.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jesus 
Calapatla  Leano  and  Bayanl  CalE4>atla  Leano; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  3444.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Ricardo 
Galec  Mactangay;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3445.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Magtlbay 
Perez  Pedro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3446.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Fernando 
Vega  Rodrig^uez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3447.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Paredes  Santlangoo;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3448.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Salvado 
Francisco  Sugul;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  GRASSO: 

H.R.  3449.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Plo  De 
Flavlls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  3460.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Apnu  Eshoo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  3451.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Glardlna;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3452.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Houmer 
C.  Godje;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3453.  A  Wll  for  the  relief  of  Vlncenza 
Inoorvala;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

HJI.  3454.  A  Mn  for  the  reUef  of  Benito 
Mlrmlna,  his  wife,  Nunzlata  Mlrmina,  and 
their  children.  Franca  Mlrmlna,  Gulsepplna 
Mlrmlna,  and  Francesco  Mlrmlna;  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3455.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pasquale 
Plzzlmentl;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  3456.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Rocco  and 
Lucia  Pocetti;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

HJi.  3457.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  LtUs  Bar- 
bato  Alvarado;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3458.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
de  Leonardo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, 


HJi.  3459.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Hermlnla 
Dulay;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJI.  3460.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Papullno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3461.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Scatlgno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  HOWARD: 

H.R.  3462.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Seavlew 
Electric  Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPEnr  of  nilnols : 

H.R.   3463.   A   bUl   for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Kovac;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PELLY: 

HJi.  3464.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Orelro 
Romeo  Pagaduan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RANDALL: 

H.R.  3466.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Hazel  Al- 
berta (Flanders)  Klrkendoll.  SheUa  Darlene 
(KirkendoU)  McParland.  Lydla  Ellen  (Fland- 
ers) Smith,  WUma  Elizabeth  (Flanders) 
Balnter,  Temple  Luclle  (Flanders)  SchiUz 
Wells,  William  Edward  Schulz,  Genevla  Bell 
(Flanders)  llama,  John  Calvin  Hams.  David 
Eugene  Hams,  Pamela  Sue  Hams,  Florence 
OarneU  (Flanders)  Bergerhofer,  Richard  Al- 
bert Bergerhofer,  Debra  Ann  Bergerhofer, 
Finis  Marion  (Flanders)  McFarland,  Mart 
Kathleen  (McParland)  Palmer,  and  Gary  Lee 
McParland;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  REUSS: 

H.R.  3466.  A  biU   for  the  relief  of  Anton 
Sobonja;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RHODES: 

H.R.  3467.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vladko 
Dlmitrov  Denev;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York- 

H.R.  3468.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Sebafitlano  Sagllmbenl;  to  the  Conmilttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI: 

HR.  3469.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Giovanni  Altobello  and  Francesco,  Vin- 
cenzo, and  Pino  AltobeUo;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3470.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Nicola 
and  Maria  Lerario,  and  Vlncenza  Lerarto 
Pavla;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3471.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Trinidad 
Laceras;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3472.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonlno 
Manmno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3473.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Jovlto 
Lucas  Salvador;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3474.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Helens  Wojclk;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RUTH: 

HJi.  3475.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Paul 
Anthony  Kelly;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 

HJi.  3476.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Guy 
Lubroth;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3477.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Samuel 
Woletsky;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI: 

H.R.  3478.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Walter  F. 
Colbert,  colonel,  U.S.  Army;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia: 

HJi.  3479.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserved  mineral 
interests  of  the  United  States  in  certain  land 
located  in  the  State  of  Georgia  to  the  record 
owner  of  the  surface  thereof;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  VEYSEY: 

HJi.  3480.  A  bUl   for  the  reUef  of  Rudolf 
Sandor,  and  his  wife,  Klara,  and  their  son, 
Rudolph;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WIGGINS: 

HJi.  3481.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Victoria 
E.  Doles;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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SENIORITY 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF   TXKAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1.  1971 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  is 
being  said  and  written  these  days  about 
seniority  of  service  on  committees  as  a 
basis  for  selection  of  committee  chair- 
men. This  concern  is  coming  from  various 
sources.  There  are  those  who  are  cap- 
tivated by  the  expression:  "Merit  shoxild 
come  ahead  of  age."  Others.  Uke  such 
politically  oriented  organizations  as 
Common  Cause  and  Americans  for  Dem- 
ocratic Action,  are  apostles  of  change, 
with  little  thought  given  to  what  the 
change  would  amount  to.  Still  others 
suffer  from  ideological  disenchantment. 
Then,  there  are  the  dlsgnintled  who  are 
always  against  those  in  authority — re- 
gardless of  age. 

Out  of  ail  this  comes  little  by  way  of 
suggestions  for  Improvement  and  prog- 
ress. These  critics  uniformly  cite  the  ages 
of  certain  chairmen  they  do  not  like,  con- 
veniently omitting  those  they  do  Uke.  In 
proving  their  point  they  remind  me  of 
the  man  who  said  he  caught  a  50- pound 
fish,  and  to  prove  it  he  took  the  dubious 
to  the  river  and  showed  them  the  water 
where  the  flsh  was  allegedly  caught. 

Anyone  who  is  familiar  with  Congress, 
and  has  sense  enough  to  get  in  out  of  the 
rain,  knows  there  is  no  magic  in  age.  We 
all  know  there  are  many  who  are  rela- 
tively incompetent  who  are  on  the  young- 
er side.  And  we  see  a  few  In  that  cate- 
gory who  are  older. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  any  person 
who  is  endowed  with  reasonable  intelli- 
gence becomes  more  competent  as  a  re- 
sult of  experience.  And  that  Is  what  sen- 
iority means.  Not  only  does  it  signify 
experience,  but  a  Congressman  must, 
along  with  that,  be  subjected  to  rigorous 
tests  at  the  polls  every  2  years.  If  there 
were  very  much  wrong  with  him,  the 
folks  at  home  would  find  It  out  and  he 
would  be  thrown  out  of  oCBce.  Our  pohtl- 
cal  screening  process  is  very  cleansing,  as 
it  should  be. 

It  is,  therefore,  understandable  why 
the  seniority  system  has  evolved  in  this 
country  and  has  stood  the  teat  of  time. 

The  one  thing  these  critics  do  not  like 
to  discuss  Is  an  alternative  which  would 
offer  any  reasonable  hope  for  improve- 
ment. To  be  sure,  the  present  method  of 
choosing  committee  chairmen  Is  not  per- 
fect, even  though  a  chairman  Is  required 
to  be  the  most  experienced,  eligible  mem- 
ber of  a  particular  committee.  Otherwise, 
he  or  she  would  not  be  the  chairman.  The 
method  itself  puts  a  premium  on  experi- 
ence. In  that  respect  the  system  is  fool- 
proof. 

There  are  those  who  would  choose 
chairmen  by  majority  vote  of  committee 
members  every  2  years.  That  is  the  most 
common  proposal.  Yet,  it  Is  replete  with 
weakness.  To  put  committee  chairman- 


ships up  for  grabs  would  insure  chaos. 
It  invites  logrolling  and  deals.  It  would 
breed  dissent  and  interminable  confu- 
sion. Ambitious  Members  would  spend 
much  of  their  time  lining  up  votes  for 
the  next  election  of  a  chairman.  All  sorts 
of  promises  and  commitments  would  be 
in  order.  Troublemakers  would  have  a 
field  day. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  man  chosen  by 
seniority  is  indebted  to  no  one  for  his 
position.  He  is  a  free  agent,  obligated  to 
no  one  except  the  electorate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives.  That  adds  to 
his  effectiveness  and  capacity  for  leader- 
ship. While,  being  hmnan,  he  may  make 
mistakes,  it  is  obvious  he  will  make  fewer 
mistakes  than  would  those  chosen  In 
other  ways. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  assurance  can  there 
possibly  be  that  one  chosen  chairman  by 
committee  vote  or  in  any  other  manner 
would  be  better  qualified?  There  can  be 
none.  Indeed,  it  is  more  likely  that  a  less 
competent  person  would  be  chosen.  That 
fact  is  self-evident. 

Moreover,  committee  staffs  are  nor- 
mally chosen  by  the  chairman.  At  least, 
they  must  play  a  dominant  role  in  such 
choices.  We  all  know  that  the  quality  of 
committee  work  Is  very  directly  related 
to  the  competence  of  the  experts  who 
comprise  the  staffs.  To  attract  the  most 
competent,  and  keep  them,  there  is  an 
imperative  need  for  some  assurance  of 
continuity  of  service.  Many  of  them 
make  a  career  of  those  Jobs.  It  follows 
that  if  there  is  a  constant  danger  every 
2  years  that  the  chairman  will  be  re- 
placed, the  more  competent  help  would 
be  looking  around  for  more  permanent- 
type  positions.  Their  Jobs  would  be  in 
constant  Jeopardy.  And  the  public  would 
be  the  ones  to  suffer  the  most. 

I  have  said  there  is  no  magic  in  age. 
There  are  many  brilliant  young  men  who 
come  to  Congress,  but  they  need  season- 
ing which  comes  only  with  experience. 
The  various  committees  deal  with  special 
topics.  Much  of  the  legislation  referred 
to  them  is  complicated  and  needs  the 
guidance  of  an  expert.  One  who  remains 
on  a  committee  loiog  enough  and  applies 
himself  becomes  something  of  an  expert 
in  that  committee's  specialty.  That  be- 
comes a  valuable  asset.  So  regardless  of 
one's  natural  competence,  to  be  a  fully 
quaJ.£ed  leader  he  must  learn  the  hard 
way.  There  Is  no  substitute  for  it. 

Y>^ung  men  have  performed  miracles. 
They  have  walked  on  the  moon.  Treas- 
ures in  art  and  literature  have  been 
theirs.  When  he  drafted  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  Thomas  Jefferson 
was  only  33.  And  Benjamin  Franklin  was 
past  80  when  he  performed  so  brilliantly 
at  the  Constitutional  Convention. 

Winston  Churchill  first  became  Prime 
Minister  at  the  age  of  66.  Charles  De- 
Oaulle  was  68  when  he  became  Presi- 
dent of  Prance  and  continued  to  serve 
until  he  was  78. 

On  and  on  it  goes,  proving  time  and 
time  again  there  is  no  magic  in  age.  It 
all  depends  on  the  individual — regard- 
less of  his  age. 


Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  not  be  guided  by 
emotionalism  in  dealing  with  this  sub- 
ject of  seniority.  Let  us  proceed  with 
reason  and  caution.  There  is  so  much  at 
stake. 


A  FULLY  AUTOMATIC  RAILWAY 
FREIGHT  SYSTEM 


HON.  WILLIAM  B.  SPONG,  JR. 

OF    VnOINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNFTED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  2,  1971 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
widespread  Interest  in  improving  the 
eflaciency  of  our  rail  transportation  sys- 
tem and  some  of  the  most  provocative 
new  ideas  have  been  put  forward  by  Pro- 
fessor Whltelaw  of  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rkcord  Professor 
Whltelaw's  article  entitled  "The  Case  for 
a  Fully  Automatic  Railway  Freight  Sys- 
tem." published  In  the  Virginia  Engineer 
in  October  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

Thk  Cass  for  a  Fctllt  Autoicatic  Railway 

FltnoiTT  Ststxii 

(By  Robert  L.  Wbltelaw) 

(NoT«.— Robert  L.  Whltelaw  Is  a  profewor 
of  mecbanlc&l  and  nuclear  engineering  at 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute.  A  few  month* 
ago  he  prepared  an  article  entitled  "Free  Rail: 
The  Next  Step  In  Transportation"  which  i^- 
peared  In  the  Summer.  1969.  issue  of  the  then 
entitled  "Virginia  Engineer."  "The  Virginia 
Professional  Engineer"  is  now  pleased  to  pre- 
sent his  next  article  about  a  subject  upon 
which  he  is  a  recognized  authority. 

(In  an  abstract  to  the  article,  Professor 
Whltelaw  notes  that  "the  time  has  come  to 
seriously  consider  planned  conversion  to  a 
totally  automatic  rall-frelgbt  system.  The 
first  step  Is  already  here  In  the  unltraln; 
next  should  come  the  unmanned  unltraln, 
and  finally  the  regular  periodic  shipment  of 
any  mixed  or  specialty  freight  In  multiple  or 
single  cars,  self-propelled  and  unmanned. 
The  ultimate  goal  Is  to  utilize  our  national 
railroad  plant  at  maximum  efficiency,  which 
wlU  only  be  attained  when  every  loaded  car 
Is  constantly  In  motion,  and  automatically 
routed  from  shlper  to  receiver. 

(The  economic  Incentives  are  enormoiis 
and  the  technology  fully  developed.  Olven 
the  magnificent  rail  network  already  before 
us,  the  principal  changes  needed  are  three; 
electrification.  Individual  vehicle  propulsion 
and  grade-croeslng  elimination. 

(Though  costly,  these  changes  need  not 
be  accomplished  all  at  once,  and  the  bene- 
fits to  be  reaped  far  outweigh  such  costs. 
The  current  6  to  16%  car  utilization  factor 
and  spasmodic  freight  car  shortages  would 
b«  things  of  the  past.  Almost  aU  long-haul 
highway  freight  and  much  of  current  air 
freight  would  return  to  rail.  The  1000-mlle 
overnight  dodt-to-dock  delivery  would  be 
commonplace,  and  even  80  hours  coast-to- 
coast  would  be  feasible. 

(A  self-propelled  freight  car,  onoe  loaded, 
would  be  dUpatched.  lu  entire  route,  from 
switch  to  switch,  would  be  selected  by  a 
simple  onboard  computer,  completely  pro- 
gramed by  the  desUnatlon  assigned.  Its 
Journey  would  be  non-stop  at  an  average  60 
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to  70  mph,  and  very  rarely  need  It  travel 
jmpty.  Ultimately,  all  propulsion  would  be 
electric  with  attendant  social  benefits  of 
quietness,  cleanliness  and  conservation  of 
fuel  resources. 

(Gone  would  be  the  locomotive,  the  ca- 
boose and  the  railroad  yard  as  known  today. 
All  labor  would  t>e  in  maintenance,  service 
(g  technical  supervision.  The  railroad  would 
tbufl  handle  freight  in  like  manner  as  our 
flrtf  handle  electricity  and  our  pipelines  oil 
and  g««.  with  an  efficiency  and  economy  here- 
tofore undreamed  of.) 

Automation  is  a  word  still  viewed  in  some 
quarters  with  deep  misgiving.  One  school  of 
economic  theory  would  equate  it  vrtth  long- 
term  Joblessness.  Such  views  tend  to  obscure 
long-term  benefits  by  magnifying  short-term 
dislocations.  For  the  lesson  of  history  is  that 
sutomatlon  almost  invariably  improves  both 
the  productivity  and  the  quality  of  human 
effort.  One  has  only  to  view  the  changes  in 
the  technological  scene  in  a  single  generation 
(not  to  speak  of  the  two  centuries  since 
James  Watt's  first  steam  engine )  to  recognize 
that  wherever  the  skill-saw,  the  thermostat, 
the  electric  eye.  the  conveyor  belt,  or  what- 
ever other  devioe  has  been  applied  to  elim- 
inate onerous  repetitive  labor,  more  Jobs 
have  been  created  than  have  been  destroyed, 
ind  the  new  Jobs  created  are  always  more 
■atlsfying  and  more  rewarding.  Automation, 
in  short,  elevates  human  labor. 

Now  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  some  labor 
price  at  which  automation  becomes  Justified. 
For  each  ojjeration  in  the  whole  complex 
chain  of  converting  raw  materials  into  fin- 
ished products  in  the  consumer's  bands  there 
11  such  an  "automation-Justifying  labor  cost", 
tnd  it  has  already  been  reached  in  a  vast 
number  of  manufacturing  operations,  and  In 
many  retail  and  accounting  operations.  (Wit- 
ness the  rise  of  the  self-serve  grocery  and 
discount  store,  computerized  banking  and  the 
credit  card ! )  And  now  that  distribution  cost, 
distribution  from  mine  and  forest  to  fab- 
rtc«t«".  from  fabricator  to  assembler,  from 
assembler  to  warehouse  to  retailer. — is  be- 
coming the  principal  cost  in  so  many  com- 
modities, it  is  here  proposed  that  automa- 
tion In  aUnost  every  one  of  these  steps  is 
now  Justified.  It  is  proposed  in  fact  that  auto- 
mation in  commodity  transportation  and 
even  In  human  transportation  is  the  next 
greet  technological  revolution  before  us.  It 
li  further  proposed  that,  of  ail  possible  forms 
of  commodity  transportation  availTible  (ex- 
cepting fluids  and  electricity),  the  railroad 
B7«tem  lends  itself  most  readily  to  such  auto- 
mation with  the  greatest  economic  benefit. 
And  finally  it  is  proposed  that  the  principal 
deterrent  to  achieving  these  benefits  is 
neither  capital  investment  nor  engineering 
know-how.  but  railroad  traditions  enshrined 
In  government,  management  and  labor. — 
traditions  whose  original  purpose  has  long 
since  vanished. 

The  si>eciflc  proposition  is  that  total  auto- 
mation of  land  trans{x>rtstlon  of  most  com- 
znodities.  using  our  existing  railroad  system 
M  a  foundation  on  which  to  build,  is  already 
economically  Justified  and  technically  feasi- 
ble; and  that  the  best  form  of  this  automa- 
tion will  be  a  nationwide  fleet  of  individually 
•elf-propelled  freight-cars,  each  dispatched 
the  instant  it  is  loaded  and  threading  its  way 
automatically  through  the  rail  network  from 
shipper  to  receiver,  at  continuous  speed  and 
without  benefit  of  crew  of  any  kind. 

Since  speeds  of  60  to  100  mph  would  be  al- 
most immediately  attainable,  and  since  every 
loaded  car  would  be  continuously  moving  and 
••ming  revenue,  regardless  of  weather  or  hu- 
man factors,  the  direct  economic  benefits  to 
•Wppers  are  readUy  seen.  But  the  corollary 
blessings  of  such  a  system  to  society  at  large 
■night  weU  exceed  even  these  direct  benefits. 
I^ist  among  these  would  be  the  elevation  In 
Uie  dignity  and  productiveness  of  railroad 
l*l>or.  Next  we  would  find  that  large  Indus- 
trial ooncentratlons,  aggravating  both  air  and 
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water  pollution,  would  tend  to  disperse,  no 
longer  being  subject  to  slow  and  costly  long- 
distance transportation.  Finally,  since  the 
new  system  would  recover  much  of  the  busi- 
ness presently  lost  to  highway  and  air,  and 
would  be  all-electric,  it  would  greatly  reduce 
the  triple-threat  of  ctirrent  transportation; 
air  pollution,  congestion  of  air  and  road,  and 
waste  of  precious  liquid  fuel. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  advantages  to  be 
examined.  But  first  it  is  necessary  to  review 
the  weaknesses  and  strengths  of  our  present 
railroad  system,  to  show  that  it  cannot  con- 
tinue long  in  its  present  form,  and  yet  is  the 
necessary  foundation  on  which  to  build  the 
automatic  system  of  the  future. 

THE  PRESENT  RAIL  rREtCHT   SYSTEM 

To  paint  a  detailed  picture  of  the  general 
economic  sickness  of  most  of  our  major  rail- 
roeids  is  not  necessary  here.  The  most  casual 
observer  cannot  fall  to  note  Its  growing  symp- 
toms. Revenue  per  ton-mile  Is  declining  along 
with  car  utilization,  while  labor  costs,  main- 
tenance costs,  damage  costs  and  taxes  con- 
tinue to  soar.  So  long  as  the  "train"  concept 
is  adhered  to,  there  are  both  technical  and 
labor  barriers  to  automation  that  are  insur- 
mountable. Based  upon  present  concepts  the 
best  future  projections  see  railway  revenue 
freight  falling  behind  highway  freight  with- 
in 20  years,  and  the  worst  projection  sees  it 
continuing  to  decline  even  from  the  present. 
And  the  revenue  picture  is  even  worse,  since 
tinder  the  present  operations  the  railway 
must  constantly  lose  the  most  profitable  car- 
goes to  truck  and  airplane. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  our  railroad  plant  is 
probably  the  most  magnificent  freight  trans- 
portation system  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
Yet  in  fifty  years  Its  share  of  the  business 
has  declined  from  90%  to  45 '^r.  and  in  less 
than  fifty  more  some  see  it  cut  In  half  again. 
The  problem  Is  partly  technical  but  mostly 
human.  Of  the  five  different  groups  upon 
whom  the  economic  health  of  the  railroad 
depends — ^railroad  management,  railroad  en- 
gineering, railroad  labor,  government  regula- 
tors, and  the  multifarious  taxing  agencies — 
all  at  one  time  or  another  in  history  have 
preyed  up>on  It  as  something  either  to  be 
frozen  and  entrenched  aigalnst  the  slightest 
vestige  of  change,  or  as  something  to  be 
sucked  clean  of  every  nickel  it  might  pro- 
duce, and  generally  in  total  unconcern  as  to 
what  the  customers  really  want.  In  fact,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  technical  improvements  Ini- 
tiated for  the  most  part  by  railroad  equip- 
ment manufacturers.  I.e.,  the  dleeel  locomo- 
tive, the  block  signal  system,  air  brakes,  radio 
controls,  automatic  classification  systems, 
and  special-purpose  freight  cars,  our  national 
railroad  plant  would  be  on  the  verge  of  dis- 
aster, if  not  totally  moribund.  In  this  pic- 
ture It  is  significant  that  the  healthiest  roads 
today  are  for  the  most  part  those  which  en- 
Joy  most  revenue  from  bulk  conxmodities 
such  as  coal,  commodities  which  are  totally 
dependent  upon  rail  and  are  handled  largely 
by  automatic  machinery. 

LookiiLg  at  the  operating  characteristics  of 
our  present  rail-freight  system  it  is  easy  to 
identify  four  of  the  major  culprits  in  its  bleak 
economic  picture : 

1.  At  any  given  time  on  our  railroads  only 
10%  of  our  freight  cars  are  moving,  only  half 
of  these  (5%)  are  moving  with  revenue 
freight  on  board,  and  then  only  at  an  average 
speed  of  S&mph.  In  short,  the  average  freight 
car  only  travels  about  40  miles  a  day  with 
revenue  on  board. 

2.  While  the  length  and  average  speed  of 
mixed  freight  trains  has  undoubtedly  In- 
creased, offsetting  the  increased  crew  costs, 
they  are  approaching  an  upper  limit  at  which 
derailments  from  various  causes  (including 
vandalism)  are  both  intolerable  and  unavoid- 
able without  prodigious  expense  and  redesign 
of  both  tracks  and  vehicles.  What  is  more,  the 
longer  the  train  and  the  higher  the  speed 
the  more  expensive  is  the  average  derailment 
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In  damage  to  rolling  stock  and  roadbed,  not 
to  speak  of  danger  to  the  public. 

3.  No  matter  how  fast  or  long  the  trains, 
reclaselflcatloii  of  one  mixed  train  into  an- 
other must  still  be  done  slowly  one  car  at 
a  time.  Thus  complete  automation  of  pres- 
ent-type train  reclassification  is  almost  total- 
ly impossible,  and  while  claasiflcatlon  yards 
are  ingeniously  automated  in  many  other 
ways  they  represent  a  prodigious  investment 
in  land  and  trackage  that  will  always  entaU 
individual  human  action  at  every  coupling, 
drawing  hazardous  occupation  wages.  What 
is  more,  damage  to  lading  in  classification 
shunting  represents  an  annual  bill  of  almost 
•100.000.000.  not  to  speak  of  long-term  hid- 
den effects  in  equipment  reliability! 

4.  So  long  as  each  railroad  attempts  to  be 
"autonomous"  In  a  given  region,  and  gather 
the  lion's  share  of  any  freight  shipment  on 
its  own  trackage,  and  through  its  own  clas- 
sification yards  as  at  present  the  shippers 
continue  to  suffer  from  Ineoonomlc  routing 
and  delays.  Under  this  modus  operandi,  the 
nation^  railway  network  is  never  looked 
upofias  a  network  to  be  optimized  for  the 
shippers  benefit,  and  many  vital  and  long- 
needed  links  in  tlie  system  are  never  built. 

If  we  now  view  our  railroad  system  as  a 
potential  transportation  plant,  a  foundation 
upon  which  to  build  what  Is  really  needed, 
a  caterpillar  to  be  metamorphosed  into  a 
butterfly,  then  one  could  hardly  wish  for  a 
finer  asset.  With  T%  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion, and  7%  of  its  land  area,  the  Inhabited 
area  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  has 
35%  of  the  world's  railway  mileage  and  an 
even  larger  share  of  its  freight-carrying  ca- 
pacity. Here  Is  a  plant  of  over  260.000  miles 
of  uniform  gauge,  ^ell-ballasted  main-line 
roadbed,  almost  50,000  miles  being  double- 
tracked,  another  100.000  miles  in  spurs  and 
sidings,  an  operating  network  connecting 
all  but  the  most  insignificant  centers  of 
manufacture  and  cocomerce  in  the  two 
countries.  Large  sections  are  in  heavy-duty 
rail,  much  of  it  all-welded,  and  almost  all 
main-lines  equipped  with  block-signal  con- 
trols, remote-control  switches  and  switch- 
beaters.  Grade-separation  has  progressed  to 
the  point  where  few  main  highways  have 
main-line  level  crossings  in  the  east,  and  al- 
most all  hard-stirfaced  highway  crossings  are 
protected  with  gates  or  fiashers. 
"Viewing  this  system  as  the  nucleus  for  the 
automatic  system  of  the  future.  Its  merits 
are  considerable.  Almost  all  of  It,  with  minor 
improvements,  is  capable  of  accepting  the 
new  type  of  high  speeid  self-propelled  freight- 
car  which  an  automatic  system  would  call 
for.  The  important  transition  steps  of  double- 
tracking,  electrification  and  complete  grade 
separation  could  be  achieveu  gradually,  even 
while  the  first  elements  of  an  autonatic 
system  were  being  Introduced.  The  existing 
roadbed  alone  represents  a  taxpaylng  asset 
of  over  fifteen  billion  dD'.-ars  which  could 
not  be  duplicated  today  for  five  times  that 
amount.  With  this  to  build  on,  plus  the 
benefit  of  modem  construction  machinery, 
the  modifications  needed  to  bring  the 
entire  system  up  to  the  requirements  of 
a  natlonvtride  automatic  freight  network, 
VTlth  no  vital  links  missing,  can  be  achieved 
with  an  investment  In  the  neighborhood  of 
ten  billion  dollars, — well  within  the  vastly 
improved  earning  power  that  would  restilt. 

THE   AtrrOltATIC    RAIL — FBKIGHT    BTSmf 

With  the  foregoing  picture  of  things  aa 
they  now  stand,  and  oi  the  built-in  shackles 
of  any  system  employing  manned  "trains", 
let  us  try  to  formulate  the  elements  of  an 
ideal  system  buUt  on  the  saoie  foundations. 
We  begin  with  the  fou>  basic  elements:  s 
shipper,  a  receiver,  two  raUs  coimectlng 
them,  and  a  vehicle.  We  then  ask,  (a)  what 
is  it  the  two  customers  essentially  want,  and 
(b)  what  Is  the  best  means  of  achieving  this 
goal  in  the  light  of  present  and  foreeeeable 
technology. 
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Clearly,  the  shipper  would  like  to  load  hta 
coaunodlty  as  expeditiously  as  possible  on  a 
Tehlcle  suitable  botb  to  the  commodity  and 
to  the  average  size  ot  each  shipment.  He 
would  like  It  dispatched  the  Instant  it  is 
loaded:  h«  would  have  It  travel  at  a  speed 
such  that  the  sum  of  Its  costs  (transporta- 
tion plus  Inventory  plus  Insurance)  will  be 
a  minimum,  and  both  he  and  the  receiver 
would  like  It  to  arrive  Intact  and  undam- 
aged  and  on  time  any  time  of  the  year,  re- 
gardleas  of  the  weather.  Finally,  It  Is  pre- 
sumed that  such  service  can  be  provided  by 
rail  at  a  total  cost  leas  than  by  any  other 
means. 

What  then  la  the  most  promising  means  of 
achieving  this  goal?  The  best  approach  Is 
first  to  explore  history.  Whence  came  the 
Idea  of  a  "train"  of  cars  pulled  by  a  locomo- 
tive? It  was  merely  the  form  that  chanced  to 
appear  beet  at  the  moment.  First,  the  steam 
engine  had  to  precede  the  electric  motor,  at 
least  In  western  Europe,  because  there  was 
no  comparable  means  of  converting  fuel  to 
mechanical  energy  In  the  quantities  needed. 
(Hydraulic  power,  except  In  Scandinavia, 
was  of  significant  potential) .  Second,  the  re- 
ciprocating steam  engine  clearly  became 
technically  feasible  before  the  steam  turbine. 
Thirdly,  the  earliest  steam  engine,  put  upon 
wheels,  was  so  massive  for  a  given  power  that 
It  was  obviously  beet  to  consolidate  Its  power 
In  a  single  vehicle  towing  a  number  of  un- 
powered  vehicles.  (The  weight  being  so  great, 
and  the  "train"  being  so  short,  tractive  adhe- 
sion at  the  rail  was  no  problem,  and  un- 
doubtedly never  entered  the  analysis  I)  Fi- 
nally, horses  had  already  been  In  use  In  ]ust 
this  way,  towing  coal  cars  on  tracks  from  a 
ooUlery.  Thus  was  bom  the  concept  of  a 
"train"  towed  by  a  steam  locomotive,  able  to 
exert  large  traction  from  standstUl  ]ust  like  a 
horse.  It  would  be  asking  too  much  to  expect 
a  careful  analysis  of  future  developments  and 
problems,  of  ultimate  speeds  and  electronic 
automation,  at  a  time  the  railroad  was  just 
aborning!  Even  to  consider  that  each  car 
might  have  a  separate  destination  was  novel ! 

But  now  let  us  turn  the  coin  and  ask  how 
things  stand  today.  Suppose  our  entire  tech- 
nology bad  developed  to  its  present  state 
without  the  Invention  of  the  railroad,  and 
the  first  railway  system  was  now  to  be  built 
on  a  national  scale.  What  form  should  It 
take? 

Two  parallel  steel  rails  supported  on 
wooden  (or  synthetic  I)  ties  on  a  stone-bal- 
lasted well-drained  roadbed  would  still  ap- 
pear close  to  optimum.  The  form,  height  and 
weight  of  the  average  rail  used  today  would 
undoubtedly  emerge.  The  magnitude  of  aero- 
dynamic resistance,  and  the  means  of  mini- 
mising It  by  streamlining,  the  relative  Impor- 
tance of  grades  and  curves,  and  the  relative 
unimportance  of  rolling  resistance  would 
quickly  be  determined;  a  low  center  of  grav- 
ity and  a  wide  gauge  would  clearly  be  Im- 
portant: and  the  Inside-flanged  wheel  would 
undoubtedly  be  chosen,  though  not  neces- 
sarily the  four-wheel  truck. 

Sophisticated  dynamic  analysis  would 
readily  show  the  relationship  of  track-keep- 
ing ability  to  speed,  vehicle  weight  and  cen- 
ter gravity,  and  track  width  and  curvature.  A 
careful  optimization  of  all  these  factors 
would  then  lead  to  conclusions  as  follows: 

1.  Track  gauge  should  be  between  8'  and 
T   (oerUlnly  wider  than  4'-flLj"). 

3.  Vehicles  should  be  low-slung,  as  to 
center-of-gravlty.  with  small  wheels;  and  If 
coupled,  the  coupling  should  be  oloae  to 
axle^helght. 

3.  A  system  of  Individual  self-propelled 
vehicles  could  accept  a  right-of-way  with 
steeper  grades  and  sharper  curves  than  a  sys- 
tem of  locomotive-drawn  trains:  and  on  any 
given  track  could  attain  a  higher  safe  speed. 

4.  Bven  allowing  for  the  higher  InTBSt- 
ment  In  propulsive  power  per  vehicle,  the 
self-propelled  vehicle  system  could  be  eco- 
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nomlc  and  safe  up  to  average  speeds  in  ex- 
cess of  IQO  mph;  and  If  unmanned  (i.e.,  auto- 
mated) would  easily  show  greater  earning 
capacity  per  dollar  Invested  than  a  system 
of  coupled  trains. 

Total  automation  would  thus  be  the  im- 
mediate goal  If  the  railroad  were  Introduced 
today;  and  its  specific  form  would  be  un- 
manned self-propelled  vehicles,  operating 
singly  or  In  permanently  coupled  strings, 
with  fall-safe  automatic  control  of  speed. 
headway,  braking  and  switching.  All-electrlc 
power  would  likewise  be  obvious,  supplied 
through  a  weather-protected  third  rail,  and 
probably  In  the  form  of  direct  current  using 
solid-state  Inverter  technology.  The  mon- 
strosity of  overhead  wires  and  vehicle  ca- 
tenaries Inherited  from  19th  century  electri- 
fication concepts  would  be  rejected.  Out- 
lying spurs  of  the  network,  with  Insufficient 
traffic  to  justify  electrification  might  still 
operate  with  small  dlesel-electrlc  or  gas  tur- 
bine "locomotives".  But  considerations  of 
air  pollution,  noise  and  fuel  conservation 
would  favor  maximum.  If  not  total,  electrifi- 
cation. 

With  electrification,  plus  the  concept  of  a 
self-propelled  vehicle  passing  a  given  point 
many  times  an  hour.  It  would  follow  that  no 
tirade  crossings  could  be  allowed,  and  that 
moat  links  In  the  network  mtist  be  double- 
tracked  with  single-track  links  being  one- 
way. (It  should  be  noted  that  European  rail- 
roads adopted  these  criteria  from  the  outset, 
even  for  a  conventional  train!) 

The  drawbacks,  both  technical  and  eco- 
nomic, of  a  locomotive-drawn  train  as  a 
means  of  distributing  mixed  freight  from 
various  shippers  to  various  receivers  would 
be  obvious  such  as:  limited  speed,  derail- 
ment hazards,  low  grades,  heavy  roadbed, 
long  headway  between  trains,  and  above  all 
the  impoaalblllty  of  uncoupling,  reclassify- 
ing and  recoupUng  without  human  Inter- 
vention. 

One  case  only  for  the  locomotive-drawn 
train  might  remain,  namely  In  applications 
Justifying  a  "unltraln":  a  train  of  cars  carry- 
ing the  same  commodity  (or  set  of  com- 
modities) day  after  day  between  a  given 
origin  and  a  given  destination  and  never 
uncoupled.  Even  such  a  train  could  be  un- 
manned and  looked  upon  as  merely  a  long 
flexible  self-propelled  car  operating  com- 
patibly in  a  nationwide  system  of  self-pro- 
pelled cars  of  all  types  and  sizes. 

Thus  we  see  that.  If  the  railroad  were  to  be 
Introduced  for  the  first  time  In  today's 
world,  the  steam  locomotive  would  be  dis- 
missed at  the  outset,  and  even  the  dlesel 
would  be  of  doubtful  merit.  Instead,  the 
most  economic  freight  system  for  the  future 
would  be  a  wide-track  network,  almost  total- 
ly electrified  and  carrying  a  fleet  of  self- 
propelled  cars  at  speeds  up  to  100  mph.  Each 
would  be  available  to  any  shipper  on  de- 
mand, and  once  loaded  would  thread  Its  way 
automatically  throughout  the  network  so  as 
to  reach  Its  designated  receiver  by  the  quick- 
est route.  Such  cars  would  come  In  a  variety 
of  types.  Just  as  seen  today,  but  because  of 
the  hlgber  speed  and  the  abeence  of  cou- 
plings, there  would  be  slgnlflcant  streamlin- 
ing both  fore  and  aft.  Center-of-gravlty 
would  be  noticeably  lower  with  smaller 
wheels  and  leas  risk  of  derailment.  In  a  few 
casee.  cars  might  travel  In  permanently  cou- 
pled groups  of  two,  three,  four  or  long  "unl- 
trains".  In  every  case,  acceleration,  braking, 
maintenance  of  safe  headway  aod  decision- 
making at  every  switch,  would  be  totally 
automatic. 

The  principal  and  obvious  economic  ad- 
vantage In  such  a  system  would  derive  from 
three  factors:  (a)  no  human  operators  or 
guidance  required,  (b)  all  revenue  cargo 
would  be  In  continuous,  fast  and  direct  mo- 
tion from  shipper  to  receiver,  and  (c)  empty 
cars  would  be  dispatched  automatically  to 
the  nearest  revenue  shipper. 
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A  fleet  of  self-propelled  cars  equal  in  num. 
ber  to  the  present  naUonal  fleet  of  1.000.000 
would  handle  over  ten  times  the  present  an- 
nual mixed  freight  tonnage  (I.e.  excluding 
coal.  ore.  sand,  etc.) .  and  even  bulk-handling 
of  the  latter  commodities  by  unltralna  in 
such  a  system  would  be  significantly  reduced 
In  cost.  Of  equal  importance,  freight  car 
shortages  as  we  now  know  them  would  prac- 
tically vanish,  along  with  the  vast,  ugly, 
noisy  and  depressing  yards  of  freight  cart 
that  now  blot  the  nation. 

Under  the  new  system  the  attractive  rail- 
road  tariff  on  almost  all  commodities,  stem- 
ming from  both  automation  and  rapid  dock- 
to-dock  service,  would  recover  almost  all 
long-haul  highway  freight,  and  even  a  large 
fraction  of  present  airfreight.  And  this  re- 
covery would  be  essentially  permanent,  since 
neither  motor-freight  nor  airfreight  can  ever 
achieve  total  automation  or  shipping  speeds 
significantly  greater  than  what  Is  now 
offered? 

Before  these  advantages  can  be  clearly  es- 
tablished, at  least  three  economic  questions 
must  be  answered : 

1.  What  U  the  Increased  capital  Investment 
in  each  vehicle  by  virtue  of  having  to  carry 
Its  own  powerplant,  and  automatic  control 
and  route-finding  system? 

A  preliminary  answer  here  Is  that  all  such 
powerplants  being  alike,  being  electric  and 
having  extremely  long  and  maintenance-free 
operating  life,  the  cost-Increment  on  a  life- 
cycle  basis  Is  much  lower  than  might  appear. 
Again,  with  modern  electronic  technology, 
and  uniformity  throughout  the  fieet,  the 
needed  control  system  per  vehicle  Is  neither 
large  nor  costly. 

2.  Since  each  vehicle  must  overcome  Its 
own  air  resistance,  unlike  a  train,  and  since 
air  resistance  Increases  as  the  square  of 
speed,  surely  the  fuel  cost  of  each  shipment 
win  be  significantly  higher?  Here  It  Is  easy  to 
demonstrate  that  with  streamlining,  plus 
electric  traction  and  regenerative  braking 
fuel  cost  per  ton-mile  will  actually  be  less. 

3.  Surely  the  prodigious  Investment  needed 
In  the  entire  railroad  system  to  bring  this 
about  would  be  too  great  and  take  too  long 
before  net  benefits  could  be  realized?  In  an- 
swer to  this  question,  even  if  the  total  cost 
were  close  to  100  billion  dollars,  freight  cosu 
will  still  be  lower,  than  If  we  persist  In  re- 
taining manned  freight  systems  Again,  It 
can  be  shown  that  much  of  the  Investment 
proposed  represents  Improvements  the  rail- 
roads must  make  In  any  case,  even  with  pres- 
ent-type equipment  and  all  their  problems 
of  labor,  air  pollution,  derailment  and  sort- 
ing. It  remains  then  to  show  that  there  Is  a 
feasible  program  of  orderly  transition  to  an 
automatic  rail-freight  system  that  neither 
loses  revenue  nor  Is  too  costly. 

A  paoaaAM  or  TaANsmoN  to  ak  autoiiatic 

BAIL-raE3CHT    BTSTKM 

The  nucleus  of  the  new  system  would  be 
all  existing  main  lines  already  double-tracked 
and  with  grade  crossings  all  but  eliminated. 
This  would  be  the  "primary  network"  and. 
surprising  as  It  may  seem,  such  a  network 
already  connects  most  of  the  principal  cities 
In  the  east,  plus  at  least  one  line  west.  In  the 
long  western  stretches  of  track,  lightly  used 
grade  crossings  could  be  allowed  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  but  with  protective  barriers  op- 
erating In  reverse:  crossing  gates  would  be 
normally  down  rather  than  up,  only  opening 
for  road  traffic  when  no  rail  traffic  Is  close 
enough  to  be  affected. 

This  primary  network  wo\ild  first  be  elec- 
trified. Including  all  spurs  to  principal  ship- 
pers and  receivers  nearby,  and  all  switches 
modified  for  automatic  control.  Development 
and  construction  of  the  necessary  rolling- 
stock  and  electronic  control  and  safety  sys- 
tems would  be  concurrent  with  develop- 
ment and  Installation  of  the  high-voltage 
concealed  power-rail,  so  that  the  begln- 
ninga  of  automatic  rail-freight  between  the 
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n»Uons    principal    cities    could    appear    In 
lae  than  two  years. 

The  next  step  would  be  electrification, 
^uble-tracklng  and  grade  separation  on 
ftcb  of  the  remaining  trunk  and  spur  Unes 
in  a  planned  national  network,  each  link 
being  completed  In  the  order  of  greatest 
bcneflt  to  the  economy  and  to  defense 
logistics.  This  planned  network  would  en- 
oS  (a)  double -tracking  of  obvlotisly  vital 
links  and  spurs:  (b)  converting  many  single- 
track  links  to  one-way  traffic,  where  another 
present'.v-cometlng  single-track  parallels  If 
not  many  miles  away,  the  two  thus  com- 
prising an  effective  double-track  link;  (c) 
jbmdonment  of  many  existing  links  of 
lading  usefulness;  and  (d)  new  construction 
on  tome  long-needed  vital  links  never  appre- 
ciated because  of  the  hodge-podge  and  short- 
»lghted  planning  that  shaped  much  of  our 
present  railroad  network. 

The  third  step  In  the  program,  some  of  it 
concurrent  with  the  second,  would  be  an 
orderly  program  of  curve  reduction  and/or 
increase  In  superelevation,  as  best  for  each 
situation,  so  as  to  permit  uniform  maxi- 
mum speed  almost  everywhere.  This  step, 
in  essence,  would  be  the  correction  of  a 
pathological  error  forced  upon  the  rail- 
road system  by  the  choice  of  locomotive- 
drawn  trains  rather  than  self-propelled  ve- 
Mdes  To  meet  the  demands  of  the  long 
train  and  heavy  locomotive  we  have  spent 
billions  to  keep  grades  low  and  make  road- 
beds heavy  but  without  much  attention  to 
curves.  A  self-propelled  vehicle  system,  by 
contrast,  readily  accepts  fairly  steep  grades, 
but  would  demand  gentler  curves,  especially 
as  speeds  increase  This  principle  Is  demon- 
strated In  our  Interstate  highway  system  in 
which  curves  found  on  most  railroad  main- 
lines would  be  Intolerable  whereas  grades 
impossible  to  heavy  trains  are  quite  accept- 
able Thus  for  instance  the  optimum  future 
rail  crossing  of  a  freeway  might  have  the 
railroad  arching  over  the  road  to  the  same 
degree  as  the  road  dips  beneath  the  railroad ! 

The  fourth  and  final  step  In  the  transition 
to  an  optimum  fully-automatic  rail-freight 
syatem  might  be  a  massive  expenditure  to 
correct  one  of  the  worst  technical  blunders  In 
engineering  history,  namely,  the  choice  of 
4'-8i//'  as  standard  track  gauge.  To  ap- 
preciate the  magnitude  of  this  error  one  has 
only  to  consider  that  a  600-ton  locomotive. 
15  feet  high,  is  confined  to  the  same  wheel- 
spacing  as  a  1-ton  5  ft.  high  Corvalr.  Volumes 
could  be  written  on  the  millions  this  hl.«- 
torlc  error  has  cost  in  human  discomfort  In 
damage  to  lading,  and  In  unnecessary  derail- 
ments, not  to  speak  of  Its  cost  In  limiting 
both  speed  and  stability.  Yet,  In  charity,  we 
must  recognize  that  It  vros  an  error  not  oaslly 
foreseen,  and  self-entrenching  as  time  passed 
and  railroads  grew. 

Consideration  of  both  the  economic  and 
technical  factors  Involved  would  not  In- 
dicate an  optimum  track  gauge  of  about 
8'-e".  By  this  step  together  with  curve- 
reduction  and  lowered  center-of-gravlty  men- 
tioned previously,  the  safe  continuous  top 
speed  of  unmanned  self-propelled  vehicles 
could  be  Increased  some  33%.  I.e.,  from  75  to 
100  mph. 

Such  an  increase  In  gauge  could  be  super- 
Imposed  gradu.illy  upon  an  oijeratlng  pres- 
ent-gauge system,  with  the  system  accepting 
k  mix  of  both  speed — and  narrow-gauge 
vehicles,  depending  upon  the  customers  con- 
nected, until  the  entire  conversion  Is  com- 
pleted 

Against  this  final  step  the  argument  might 
be  made  that  given  the  colossal  present  In- 
vestment In  4'-6i/j"  track,  It  would  be  vrtser 
to  accommodate  higher  safe  speeds  by  mak- 
ing vehicles  lower,  slimmer  and  longer.  This 
would  also  reduce  the  annual  energy  coet 
per  cubic  foot  of  cargo  spsice  at  a  given  speed. 
Again,  a  case  might  be  made  for  closer  at- 
tention to  wheel  diameter,  flange  height  and 
undercarriage  suspension  to  achieve  hlgh- 
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speed  stability.  Undoubtedly  therefore  the 
most  sophisticated  analyses  and  tests  \ffould 
be  Justlfled  before  taking  such  a  drastic 
step  as  widening  track  gauge. 

OrrAtl.    DESIGN    CONSroKBATIONS 

Some  final  comments  are  In  order  regard- 
ing the  design  of  the  typical  vehicle  in  the 
proposed  system,  and  of  the  control  system 
necessary  to  ensure  safe  headway  and  cor- 
rect switch  actuation  at  all  times. 

While  a  number  of  basically  different  tyj>es 
of  cars  would  be  called  for.  Just  as  at  present, 
they  would  all  be  designed  with  a  great  deal 
of  attention  to  streamlining,  since  at  speeds 
approaching  100  mph  over  95  "1;  of  the  pro- 
pulsive energy  wlU  be  spent  In  overcoming 
wind-resistance.  In  the  light  of  the  above, 
a  standard  truck  with  50  to  100  hp  per  axle 
would  appear  to  be  acceptable  for  almost 
all  cars  In  the  system. 

Open  space  enclosed  vehicles  (I.e.,  box- 
cars) would  be  most  common;  with  Internals 
designed  for  automatic  loading  of  cartons 
by  an  extension  of  the  factory  conveyor  sys- 
tem. Open  fiatcars  for  such  freight  as  liun- 
ber,  steel,  machinery,  etc.,  would  undoubt- 
edly employ  a  light  rigid  fairing  both  for 
aerodynamics  and  weather  protection.  Tank 
cars  would  be  as  clean  as  airplane  fuselages, 
with  faired  undercarriages.  Special  vehicles 
requiring  either  heat  or  refrigeration  enroute 
would  have  a  special  advantage  in  an  all- 
electrlc  system,  not  being  dependent  upon 
the  reliability  of  an  auxiliary  onboard  power- 
plant  as  at  present. 

Automatic  maintenance  of  headway  would 
require  equipment  on  each  vehicle  capable 
of  detecting  when  the  vehicle  ahead  Is  ap- 
proaching the  "safe  differential  stopping  dis- 
tance" (SDSD).  plus  braking  controls  to 
maintain  headway  In  excess  of  that  distance 
at  all  times.  This  SDSD  control  system  re- 
quires a  knowledge  of  three  factors  at  all 
times,  speed,  headway  and  rate-of-change 
of  headway.  Several  electronic  systems  to  ac- 
complish this  In  a  tracked  vehicle  are  feasible. 

Automatic  guidance  of  each  vehicle  from 
origin  to  destination  Is  not  so  difficult  as 
might  appear.  Since  each  shipper  would  have 
a  pre-established  supply  relationship  with  a 
limited  number  of  receivers,  his  staff  would 
have  ample  time  to  map  out  both  the  best 
and  alternative  routes  In  each  case.  Each 
route  would  be  "mapped"  by  merely  Identi- 
fying the  yes-or-no  decision  at  every  switch 
enroute,  and  the  flnal  terminal.  This  se- 
quence would  then  be  registered  on  tape  or 
card  carried  In  the  vehicle's  switch -control 
system.  If  In  the  course  of  Its  Journey  a 
particular  track  segment  should  be  blocked 
by  accident  or  unforeseen  congestion,  a  rail- 
road "troubleshooter"  at  sm  appropriate  point 
upstream  would  electronically  "read"  the  des- 
tination of  each  approaching  vehicle,  and 
transmit  a  "correction"  (i.e.,  a  set  of  detotir 
switches  to  follow)  which  would  return  It 
to  itfi  prescribed  route  another  way. 

Both  the  planning  of  the  best  routes,  and 
the  trouble-shooting  described,  are  good  ex- 
amples of  the  upgrading  of  railroad  labor 
to  more  creative  functions  that  would  result 
from  automation. 

CONCLUSIONS    AND    SUMMATION 

The  principal  merits  of  such  a  fully-auto- 
matic railroad  freight  system  may  then  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Nowhere  in  the  system  Is  manpower 
needed  to  drive,  connect  or  disconnect 
vehicles. 

2.  All  revenue-producing  vehicles  would 
start  moving  ae  soon  as  loaded,  and  would 
continue  at  uniform  speed  by  the  best  route 
to  the  receiver's  dock. 

3.  Uniform  speeds  approaching  100  mph 
can  be  foreeeen,  and  the  best  route  in  every 
case  would  be  based  upon  regarding  the  en- 
tire national  network  as  a  single  system, 
regardless  of  who  "owned"  wha,t  piece  of 
track;    i.e.,    the    customer's   benefit,    rather 
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than  that  of  any  particular  railroad,  would 
be  paramount. 

4.  A  released  empty  freight  car  would  be 
automatically  routed  to  the  nectfeat  "de- 
mand" pool,  or  claimed  by  another  shipper 
while  enroute  to  such  a  pool.  The  Inventory 
of  cars  of  each  type  In  a  "demand"  pool  would 
vary  with  both  region  and  season,  but  in  any 
case  would  be  a  much  smaller  fraction  of 
the  whole  than  the  idle  car  inventory  In 
the  nation  today. 

5.  Being  all-electrlc,  and  totally  separated 
from  highway  traffic,  the  system  would  add 
to  Its  economic  virtues  the  social  virtues  of 
quietness,  cleanness,  better  conservation  of 
natural  resources,  and  protection  of  the 
public. 

6.  Every  mile  of  mainline  track  would  be 
In  constant  use  by  vehicles  many  times  an 
hour  bringing  to  the  railroad  Investment  a 
utUlzatlon,  efficiency  and  productivity  hith- 
erto unmatched  in  any  form  of  vehicle  trans- 
I>ortatlon. 

7.  The  combined  industry  of  the  entire 
nation,  linked  by  such  a  system,  could  now 
be  looked  upon  as  a  single  factory;  each 
factory  as  merely  an  operation  of  the  whole; 
and  the  automatic  raU-frelght  system  as  the 
conveyor-belt  connecting  each  operation  to 
the  next.  In  short,  It  would  become  to  the 
nation  what  the  circulation  system  Is  to  the 
body,  the  life-blood  supply  to  every  joint 
and  sinew,  the  epitome  of  what  an  effective 
transportation  system  ought  to  be. 


MRS.  WYNONA  LIPMAN  ASSUMES 
BOARD  OF  CHOSEN  FREEHOLDERS 
DIRECTORSHIP 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

op    NEW    JEaSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  1,  1971 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dear 
friend  and  devoted  public  servant,  Mrs. 
WjTiona  Llpman  recently  assumed  the 
duties  as  director  of  the  Essex  County 
Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders.  She  brings 
to  this  task  outstanding  ability  and  com- 
mitment. The  following  editorial  from 
the  Montclalr  Times  and  her  own  words 
aptly  describe  her  determination.  And,  I 
want  to  congratulate  her  and  extend 
my  warm  wishes  for  success  In  her  chal- 
lenging new  post.  The  editorial  follows: 
The  PKEEHOLnsB-DiRKCToa 

Over  the  years  Montclalr  has  contributed 
heavily  to  governmental  service  from  Its 
vast  store  of  outetandlng  citizens.  Since  this 
has  been  a  predominantly  Republican  com- 
munity and  still  shows  numerical  Republi- 
can leanings,  most  of  the  contributions  have 
come  from  the  GOP. 

Montclair's  most  recent  addition  to  the 
ranks  of  local  citizens  in  governmental  serv- 
ice, however,  comes  from  the  Democratic 
Party.  Mrs.  Wynona  Llpman.  Mrs.  Llpman, 
on  Jan.  2.  was  named  director  of  the  Essex 
County  Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders. 

Accepting  the  dlrectorahlp  Mrs.  Llpman 
spoke  of  "better  government  and  more  effec- 
tive public  service."  Of  them  she  remarked: 
"This  goal  cannot  be  achieved  by  wishing, 
but  only  by  doing." 

Regarding  governmental  costs.  Mrs.  Llp- 
man declared : 

"Let  us  separate  the  niceties  from  the 
neoeselties,  the  essential  from  the  convenient, 
the  immediate  from  the  occasional,  and  come 
up  with  a  budget  that  Is  realistic,  sound, 
and  most  of  all  effective  from  the  hard-hit 
taxpayer's  point  of  view." 

Of  her  financial  phlloB<9hy,  Mrs.  Upman 
asserted:    "The   day   of  the   loose  and   easy 
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doUmr  U  npldly  becoming  a  part  of  ancient 
hlatory.  The  public  wants  result*  and  reaulta 
It  la  going  to  get." 

Theee  are  brave  words  and  they  are  strong 
words,  but  the  new  freeholder-director  seems 
headed  In  the  right  direction. 


THE  PRESroENTS  PROPOSALS 


HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

or    DEI^WAXZ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  February  2,  1971 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
posals put  forward  by  President  Nixon 
In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  have 
drawn  much  thoughtful  study  and  com- 
mentary in  the  Nation's  press. 

The  newspapers  in  my  own  State  of 
Delaware  have  offered  constnKtlve  com- 
ment on  the  proposals  and  I  ask  that 
three  representative  editorials  be  printed 
In  the  RccoBD. 

The  first  of  the  three,  "Cabinet  Shuf- 
fle: Good  Step."  appeared  in  the  Wil- 
mington Evening  Journal  on  January  25. 
The  second.  "Nixon:  Meaningful  Ad- 
dress" by  Jack  Gibbons,  appeared  in  the 
E>elaware  State  News  on  January  27.  The 
third,  "Nixon  Tests  Himself,"  appeared 
in  the  E^rening  Journal  on  January  26. 

While  I  do  not  necessarily  agree  with 
all  the  points  raised  in  the  editorials,  I 
think  they  are  representative  of  the 
thoughtful  responses  called  forth  by  the 
President's  proposals. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
SIS  follows : 

Cabinct  SHCrtxc:  Oooo  Stxv 
There  is  no  reason,  excepting  perhaps  tra- 
dition, why  the  federal  government  should 
not  be  an  efficient  organization  with  a  mini- 
mum of  overlapping  functions  and  ambig- 
uous responsibilities  President  Nixon's  pro- 
poaal  to  reorganlw  seven  Cabinet-level  de- 
partments Into  four  new  ones  Is  an  attempt 
to  buck  that  tradition.  The  planned  con- 
solidation wUl  not  be  easy,  but  the  attempt 
Is  well  worth  the  try. 

President  Nixon  rated  the  reorganization 
plan  high  enough  In  his  priorities  to  make  Its 
announcement  the  climax  of  his  State  of  the 
Union  message  Friday  night.  (General  com- 
mentary on  the  message  wUl  follow  tomor- 
row.) 

One  has  only  to  look  at  a  few  examples  of 
how  the  system  works  under  the  present  set- 
up to  realise  Its  Inadequacies  The  food  stamp 
program,  naturally  an  adjunct  of  welfare,  is 
administered  not  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  EducaUon  and  Welfare  but  by  the 
Department  of  AgrlcTilture,  to  point  out  one 
mismatch. 

The  Nixon  proposal  would  do  away  with 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture.  Labor.  Com- 
merce, the  Interior.  Transportation,  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  and  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  WeUare.  combining  their  functions 
Into  four  new  departments — natural  re- 
sources, human  resources,  economic  develop- 
ment and  community  development.  The  De- 
partments of  SUte.  the  Treasury.  Defense 
and  Jiistlce  would  be  unaffected. 

Various  interest  groups  and  congreealonal 
committeemen,  long  accustomed  to  things 
as  they  are  and  quite  comfortable  with  them, 
will  put  up  stiff  opposition  to  the  Nixon  pro- 
posal. The  old  "you  scratch  my  back  ni 
scratch  yours'  game  Is  a  tough  one  to  play 
when  someone  moves  one  of  the  backs. 
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But  hopefully,  the  reorganization  plan  will 
prove  too  important  to  be  stalled  by  a  few 
squawks  from  the  Inconvenience.  As  one  gov- 
ernment official  put  It: 

'The  present  Cabinet  Just  grew,  haphaz- 
ardly, over  two  centuries.  This  plan  Is  not 
Just  moving  boxes  around  It  Is  an  effort  to 
overcome  very  real  overlaps,  competition  and 
ambiguity  of  responsibility." 

The  more  cynically  minded  might  be 
tempted  to  view  the  plan  as  creating  four 
monsters  out  of  seven  giants  Bigness  Is  not, 
after  all.  any  guarantee  of  improved  efficiency 
or  responsiveness.  The  planned  reorganiza- 
tion stems,  however,  from  recommendations 
made  by  the  Ash  Commission,  chaired  by 
Roy  L.  Ash.  head  of  Litton  Industries  Inc., 
and  study  groups  from  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 

Wnally,  the  risk  that  such  a  reorganization 
might  make  matters  worse  Is  minimized  sub- 
stantially when  one  considers  that  things 
generally  have  nowhere  to  go  but  up. 

Nixon:  tixAnmaTvi.  Aodxzss 
If  President  Nixon  oonUnues  to  speak  as 
well,  as  humbly  and  as  meaningfully  as  he 
did  In  hU  address  to  the  Joint  session  of 
Congress  Friday  night  he  will  be  much  harder 
to  defeat  in  1972  than  now  seems  likely. 

To  begin  with,  the  president  adopted  the 
tone  that  he  has  asked  the  rest  of  us  to  use 
ever  since  his  Inaugural  two  years  ago  He 
wanted  us  to  stop  yelling  so  we  could  hear 
each  other.  He  didn't  yell  Friday  night.  He 
didn't  Implore  or  insult  In  fact.  Ted  Agnew. 
sitting  behind  him.  looked  uncomfortable. 
Here  was  Teds  president  doing  what  Ted  had 
refused  to  do. 

Next,  the  president  was  humble.  This  be- 
comes a  president,  especially  in  these  times 
when  everyone  around  him  competes  for  his 
favor  and  attenUon.  and  flattery  Is  the  ac- 
cepted tactic. 

Then,  the  president's  message  was  filled 
with  meaning  and  substance.  There  will  be 
no  dlscrlmlnaUon,  NUon  said,  and  he  reach- 
ed the  highest  emoUonal  pitch  of  his  delivery 
with  this  assertion.  Any  funds  going  from 
federal  government  to  state  will  be  used  In 
the  American  way,  not  In  the  Mississippi  way. 
One  observer  made  17  positive  notes  as  he 
listened  to  the  33-nilnute  talk.  This  Is  a  high 
mark.  Mr.  NUon  spoke  of  a  strong  economy 
without  war.  He  asked  •100  million  for  can- 
cer. He  will  expand  the  park  system.  He  will 
provide  more  physicians  by  Increasing  aid  to 
medical  schools.  He  still  wanU  family 
assistance. 

Did  the  president  omit  anything? 
Yes,  the  observer,  reflecting  for  several 
minutes  after  the  talk,  thought  of  three 
omissions.  One.  the  president  did  not  speak 
much  about  education  and  the  right  of  every 
citizen  to  higher  education  regardless  of  eco- 
nomic circumstances.  That  was  too  bad.  But 
in  a  way  the  president  evened  up  this  loss  by 
leaving  out  tiresome  references  to  law  and 
order  and  the  drug  scene.  Enough  has  been 
said   about   this   rubbish. 
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NtxoK  Tsars  RmsKLr 

Twin  thrusts  of  the  program  President 
Nixon  Is  laying  before  Congress,  beginning 
with  last  week*  report  on  the  Staite  of  the 
Union  and  continuing  with  various  subject 
oriented  messages,  are  decentralization  and 
reorganization. 

The  first  objective,  adoption  of  a  plan  to 
share  federal  revenue  with  the  states,  and 
cities,  adds  flesh  to  his  "New  Federalism  "  (a 
notably  uninspired  example  of  sloganeering 
which  Is  now  seldom  mentioned ) .  The  sec- 
ond would  take  those  functions  remaining  to 
the  federal  government  and  execute  them 
through  a  radically  different  structure. 

The  total  Is  a  new  way  of  doing  things  In 
Washington,  and  a  new  way  of  relating  the 
various  levels  of  government  In  the  United 
States,  which  Mr.  Nixon  chose  to  call 
"revolutionary"  The  word  la  a  bit  strong. 


The  "six  great  goals  "  to  which  Mr  NUon 
aspires  for  the  nation  are  philosophically  ac- 
ceptable to  the  great  majority:  Weltare  re' 
form,  full  peace-time  prosperity,  restore  the 
environment,  strengthen  sUte  and  local  gov- 
ernment.  reform  federal  government  and  Im- 
proving health  care. 

It  Is  Mr.  Nixon's  means  to  those  ends  which 
will  run  Into.  If  not  actual  resistance,  then 
the  kind  of  keep-thlngs-as-they-are  inertia 
which  has  frustrated  so  many  reform-minded 
presidents  and  their  Inspired  advisers. 

Welfare  reform,  as  Implemented  by  the 
Family  Assistance  Plan  the  President  pre- 
sented to  the  last  Congress,  has  already  met 
that  fate  once.  It  was  scuttled  by  members 
of  Congress  (and  those  they  represent)  who 
would  not  like  any  welfare  plan  because 
they  baslcaUy  do  not  like  the  Idea  of  public 
welfare,  and  they  refuse  to  recognize  that 
one  way  of  administering  welfare  could  be 
relatively  better  than  another. 

The  means  of  achieving  the  strengthemng 
of  state  and  local  government  (through  rev- 
enue sharing)  and  reforming  the  federal 
esubllshment  (through  the  "big  package- 
plan  of  reorganizing  13  Cabinet-level  depart- 
ments  Into  eight  function -oriented  depart- 
ments) are  subject  to  similar  drags. 

Revenue  sharing  needs  a  lot  of  selling  at 
the  national  level,  and  Mr.  Nixon  has  prom- 
ised to  lay  hU  plan  before  Congress  in  greater 
detail.  Even  in  its  broader  outlines  which 
include  taking  $10  billion  from  present  fed- 
eral categorical  programs  and  adding  to  It 
•fl  million  m  "new  money"  for  a  grand  total 
of  $18  million  to  be  transferred  to  the  sutes 
wid  localities,  will  meet  the  objection  that 
it  is  not  much  more  than  a  shuffling  of  the 
spending  authority.  Congress  is  not  incUned 
to  look  with  favor  on  a  program  that  make 
It  the  tax  collector  for  funds  to  be  spent 
by  state  and  federal  government;  no  le^- 
latlve  body  likes  to  take  the  blame  for  tiues 
which  others  will  spend 

But  how  else  is  the  President  to  respond 
to  the  really  desperate,  even  panicky  calls 
^;FJv'"P°"  '^'^  m^yon  Who  see  themselves 
thi^H  m'  governments  going  down  for  the 
third  time  In  a  fiscal  sea? 
Federal   reorganization    on    a    truly   bread 

ftfin.''^'^  ^°"'**  '^^'*'*'  »°  addition  to 
standing  Departmenu  of  State.  Defense.  Jus- 

H!f,v,t^  o  *  Trewury.  new  Departments  of 
Human  Resources.  Community  Development. 
Natural  Resources  and  Economic  Develon- 
ment.  is  a  crying  need  to  relate  today's 
problems  with  today's  government,  and  to 
establish  In  government  cleaner  lines  of  au- 
thorlty  and  responsibility. 

But  Congress  itself  is  used  to  doing  thlngi 
the  old  way:  all  the  other  InatltuUona  built 
li^.K^'""'"*  '^*  existing  system— agencies, 
lobbies,  committees,  state  structures— art 
■used  to  the  old  way. 

What  faces  Mr.  NUon  is  a  monumental 
task  of  leadership  and  salesmanship,  with 
little  promise  of  help  from  a  Congress  which, 
in  both  parUes,  is  rather  stodgy  and  estab- 
Ushmentarlan.  The  test  which  the  President 
has  set  for  himself  la  both  personal  and 
pollUcal  future,  will  ride  on  the  success  he 
on  the  country,  and  quite  probably  his  own 
political  future,  will  ride  on  the  success  he 
achieves  toward  the  goals  he  has  set.  and 
the  means  to  achieve  them. 


THE      BUDGET      GAP— NIXON      RE- 
CEIVES AN   "A"  FOR  CREDIBILITY 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  2,  1971 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
fiscal  forecasting  is  a  hazardous  art.  I 
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hesitate  to  call  it  a  science.  And  budget 
(jrafting  is  doubly  so.  It  is  Interesting, 
therefore,  and  significant  that  Ed- 
win L.  E>ale,  Jr.,  of  the  New  York  Times, 
has  given  the  Nixon  administration  high 
niarks  for  the  forecasting  done  In  the 
fiscal  1972  budget.  Mr.  Dale  finds  the 
Nixon  budget  for  1972  far  more  credible 
than  its  recent  predecessors,  particularly 
since  it  does  not  hinge  too  heavily  on 
what  Congress  might  or  might  not  do.  I 
commend  a  reading  of  Mr.  Dale's  article 
of  January  31  to  my  colleagues. 
THX  BUDOXT  Gap — Nixon  Receivxs  an  "A"  roa 

CaiTDIBnJTT 

(By  Edwin  L.  Dale  Jr.) 

Washington. — If  the  financial  and  busi- 
ness community — and  economists — have  a 
aense  of  skepticism  about  President  Nixon's 
oew  budget,  and  particularly  the  estimate  of 
the  deficit,  the  feeling  Is  entirely  imder- 
standable. 

The  reason  Is  what  has  happened  In  recent 
years.  Presidential  estimates  In  the  Janu- 
M7  budget  have  usually  been  wildly  wrong, 
almost  always  with  the  result  of  a  much 
bigger  deficit  than  estimated  In  the  original 
budget  document.  The  question  now  Is:  How 
does  the  new  budget  stack  up  for  "credibil- 
ity?" 

Before  answering.  It  Is  worth  a  look  at 
the  rather  depressing  recent  record. 

In  January,  1966.  President  Johnson  esti- 
mated an  almost  exact  balance  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30.  1967;  result — a  deficit  of 
18.7-bllllon.  The  chief  reason  In  that  case 
was  a  major  underestimation  of  the  cost  of 
the  war  In  Vietnam. 

The  next  January,  Mr.  Johnson  estimated 
k  deficit  of  M.3-bllllon  for  fiscal  year  1968: 
result — a  deficit  of  $35.2-bllllon.  Here,  a  ma- 
jor reason  was  the  failure  of  Congress  to 
enact  the  10  i>ercent  Income  tax  surcharge 
until  11  months  after  It  was  proposed. 

The  opposite  happtened  In  the  next  fiscal 
year.  In  January,  1068,  President  Johnson 
estimated  a  deficit  of  $7.9-bllllon  for  fiscal 
lixn.  Largely  because  receipts,  spurred  by  an 
economy  that  refused  to  slow  down,  greatly 
exceeded  estimates,  the  final  result  showed 
a  surplus  of  (3.2-bllllon. 

Fiscal  year  1970.  a  budget  started  by  Mr. 
Johnson  but  amended  somewhat  by  Presi- 
dent NUon,  had  the  merit  of  the  smallest 
error — only  t6.2-blUlon.  A  predicted  surplus 
of  13  4-bllllon  turned  Into  a  deficit  of  $2.8- 
bllllon  In  this  case  the  moet  imp>ortant  vil- 
lains were  a  big  burst  above  estimates  In 
the  "uncontrollable  expenditures,"  such  as 
Interest  on  the  debt,  and  the  first  Impact  of 
the  1070  recession  In  slowing  receipts. 

The  worst  record  of  all  Is  the  current  fis- 
cal year,  though  It  Is  not  yet  over.  President 
Nixon  In  January  a  year  ago  projected  a 
iurplus  of  $1.3-bllllon.  The  new  budget  doc- 
ument has  revised  that  to  a  mammoth  esti- 
mated deficit  of  $18.e-bllllon.  the  second 
largest  since  World  War  II.  The  culprits:  Con- 
gressional action  and  Inaction  Increasing 
spending  and  reducing  revenues,  some  In- 
crease In  the  "uncontrollables"  (particularly 
welfare) ,  and  the  big  Impact  of  the  recession 
on  receipts. 

What  about  the  new  budget? 

In  several  important  respects  It  has  ad- 
vantages over  Its  predecessors  on  the  side  of 
credibility.  The  most  Important  Is  that  It 
Is  not  asking  Congress  for  a  single  signifi- 
cant tax  Increase,  nor  does  It  depend  on  Con- 
resslonal  approval  of  a  postal  rate  Increase. 

In  addition,  there  Is  a  somewhat  more 
realistic  approach  to  the  package  of  old  and 
relatively  ineffective  programs  that  every 
President,  properly,  tries  to  get  Congress  to 
reduce  or  abolish.  This  budget  does  not  in- 
clude nearly  as  many  Items  of  this  type  that 
nearly  everyone  recognized  at  the  beginning 
Ui*t  Congress  would  not  approve.  To  this 
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degree,  the  exi>endlture  figure  Is  more  real- 
istic, though  It  still  counts  on  aome  "savings" 
requiring  Congressional  approval. 

Also,  and  of  considerable  Importance,  the 
Oovernment  has  gradually  Improved  Its 
methods  of  estimating  the  "uncontrollables" 
and  In  thla  budget  tried  to  be  honest  and 
realistic  in  estimating  them.  Officials  say 
there  was  no  preestire  this  time  to  shave  the 
estimates  to  make  the  over-all  budget  total 
lower. 

Finally,  there  Is  some  indication  that  Con- 
gress Is  beginning  to  awaken  to  Its  own,  al- 
most unconscious,  rede  In  ral&lng  spending 
and  that  It  might  be  more  cautious  this  year, 
though  that  it  Is  not  certain. 

On  the  opposite  side,  by  far  the  most  Im- 
portant reason  for  doubting  the  budget  esti- 
mates Is  the  extremely  optimistic  forecast  for 
the  economy — a  Gross  National  Product  In 
this  calendar  year  of  $1,065,000,000.  Only  by 
estimating  the  O.N.P.  high  was  the  revenue 
figure  brought  up  to  $217.6-bllllon  and  the 
deficit  held  down  to  $11.6-bllllon. 

Thus  It  should  l>e  no  surprise  If  the  deficit 
again  turns  out  higher  than  last  week's  esti- 
mate, though  the  error  should  not  be  nearly 
as  large  as  In  the  current  fiscal  year.  Under 
the  "full  employment  budget"  concept  now 
used  by  the  President,  a  larger  deficit  caused 
solely  by  the  economy's  fallxire  to  perform 
quite  as  well  as  forecast  would  be  acceptable 
anyway,  and  the  money  markets  In  those 
circumstances  should  be  In  an  easier  position 
to  finance  It. 

In  general,  then.  Insofar  as  decisions  and 
Judgments  made  at  this  stage  are  impor- 
tant, this  budget  appears  to  deserve  fairly 
high  marks  for  credibility.  And  the  main 
reason.  Is  that.  In  various  ways,  It  relies  much 
less  than  in  the  past  on  having  Congress  do 
things  It  does  not  want  to  do. 


THE   TURNED   ON   CRISIS 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  February  2.  1971 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  announced  that  yesterday  pub- 
lic television  stations  throughout  our  Na- 
tion began  broadcasting  a  comprehensive 
drug  abuse  education  series  produced  by 
Station  WQED  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  This 
unique  series,  entitled  "The  Turned  On 
Crisis,"  was  funded  by  a  grant  from  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broctdcasting,  of 
Washington,  DC,  and  received  high  ac- 
claim when  it  was  pretested  In  Pitts- 
burgh last  October. 

"The  Turned  On  Crisis"  examines  the 
many  problems  surrounding  drug  addic- 
tion and  explores  the  alternatives  par- 
ents and  teenagers  can  seek  to  combat 
this  national  crisis.  The  series  will  be 
presented  in  three  parts.  In  February,  8 
hours  of  prime  time  programs,  aimed  at 
families  in  their  homes,  will  be  aired 
twice  weekly.  This  will  be  followed  in 
March  by  six  half-hours  aimed  at  edu- 
cators, including  school  board  members, 
administrators,  and  supervisors.  Next 
fall,  six  20-minute  programs  will  be 
beamed  to  Junior  high  school  students 
In  their  classrooms. 

One  of  the  most  innovative  aspects  of 
this  series  is  its  provision  for  community 
participation  through  the  formation  of 
"mini  community  meetings."  These  local 
groups  are  being  provided  with  mate- 
rials to  advertise  the  series  in  their  areas. 
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In  addition,  they  are  encouraged  to  de- 
velop foUowup  action  programs  to  deal 
with  the  drug  problem  in  their  own  com- 
munity. 

This  series,  involving  both  television 
programs  and  especially  prepared 
printed  materials,  is  designed  to  effec- 
tively reach  yovmg  people  without  over- 
sensationalizing  or  preaching.  It  at- 
tempts to  have  an  impact  on  the  most 
important  audience — young  people. 

A  wide  range  of  guests  appear  in  the 
series:  nationally  known  figures  such  as 
Dr.  Jesse  Steinfeld,  the  U.S.  Surgeon 
General ;  David  Susskind,  television  pro- 
ducer and  host:  Pred  Rogers  of  "Mis- 
terogers'  Neighborhood;"  Dr.  Carl  Rog- 
ers, noted  psychologist  with  the  center 
for  the  Study  of  the  Person;  Dr.  Lewis 
Yablonsky,  author  and  sociology  profes- 
sor; Dr.  Helen  Nowlis.  psychology  profes- 
sor and  author;  and  Dr.  Sidney  Cohen, 
adviser  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Television  personalities,  sports  cele- 
brities, entertainers,  ex-addicts,  youth, 
and  adults  from  communities  through- 
out the  United  States  also  participate, 
lending  their  talents,  insights,  and  per- 
sonal experiences  to  the  series.  Among 
them  will  be:  Arnold  Palmer,  "Brother 
John,"  Big  Brother  and  the  Holding 
Company,  O.  J.  Simpson,  the  "Bugaloos," 
Frank   Gorshln   and   Martin   Allen. 

When  "The  Turned  On  Crisis"  was 
pretested  in  Pittsburgh  last  October, 
many  communities  across  western  Penn- 
sylvania developed  their  own  action  pro- 
grams. I  am  very  much  encouraged  by 
the  fact  that  of  the  29  "mini  communi- 
ty meetings"  set  up  as  a  part  of  the 
program,  22  have  decided  to  form  perma- 
nent organizations  to  fight  drug  abuse, 
"nie  results  and  effects  of  this  pretest  se- 
ries is  discussed  in  an  article  written 
by  Robert  Adams  in  Qed  Renaessance, 
Station  WQED's  commimity  magazine.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

Station  WQED  has  done  a  highly 
commendable  Job  in  producing  "The 
Turned  On  Crisis."  I  am  hopeful  that  Uie 
series  will  enjoy  a  high  vlewership  and 
am  enthusiastically  awaiting  report  of 
its  reception. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  COMMUNITT  COMMTINICATKS  ON  DllTG  ABCSZ 

(By  Robert  Adams) 

THK  TUXNED  ON   CRISIS  PROMOTES  UNDERSTAND- 
ING   THROUGH    INVOLVEMENT 

With  SO  many  demands  on  an  individual's 
time,  what  provided  the  Impetus  that  moti- 
vated some  2.000  people  to  attend  meetings 
each  week  for  four  weeks  In  their  com- 
munities In  9  different  counties  surrounding 
the  Pittsburg  area? 

The  first  phrase  that  probably  stimulated 
their  participation  was  "drug  crisis."  No 
word  In  the  country  today  brings  fear  to 
people's  minds  faster  than  the  word  drugs. 
That  phrase  was  immediately  followed  by 
the  word  television.  Certainly  that  Is  another 
word  which  can  motivate  people  Into  action. 

But  "The  Turned  On  Crisis"  was  formulated 
by  WQED/'WQED's  staff  with  more  than  a 
television  series  on  drugs  In  mind.  Rather, 
the  series  of  month-long  programs  was  only  a 
part  of  a  project  which  hopefully  would  en- 
courage and  urge  viewers  to  act  In  their  re- 
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spectlva  conununltlM  to  cballenge  tbe  drug 
dials. 

A  VBW  or  TMX  PtOCRAlda 

Let's  first  examine  the  kind  of  television 
programs  that  could  produce  tbe  community 
response  that  was  sought. 

The  series  featured  week-by-week  topic 
development  of  four  main  areas  of  concen- 
tration; Information,  Prevention.  Rehabili- 
tation, and  Legislation.  Starting  last  October. 
Um  series  was  presented  on  WQED  Sunday 
through  Friday  starting  at  8:00  PM.  Moat  of 
the  programs  were  SO  minutes,  but  several  of 
them,  notably  the  "Town  Meeting"  pro- 
grams and  the  feature-length  motion  pic- 
ture*, ran  a'l   hours 

Bach  week  a  program's  Initial  showing 
was  presented  on  Sunday  and  repeated  on 
Tuesday,  with  another  first  showing  on  Mon- 
day and  a  repeat  on  Wednesday.  Thursday 
was  "Town  Meeting"  Night.  On  Friday,  award- 
winning  dramatic  film  productions  dealing 
with  the  drug  problem  were  aired.  Among 
these  presentations  were  "Man  With  The 
Golden  Arm."  "Hatful  of  Rain."  and  the 
Emmy  Award-wtanlng  "The  People  Next 
Door." 

Thus,  six  nlghU  a  week  tbe  station  was 
presenting  programming  In  prtme-tlme 
which  would  provide  Information,  examine 
various  forms  of  prevention  and  rehabilita- 
tion, and  finally,  ask  Judges  and  legislators 
to  conunent  on  what  they  had  seen  and 
suggest  legislation  which  would  aid  In  com- 
batlng  the  drug  problem. 

Drama,  encounter  sessions,  panels,  com- 
munity discussion  groups,  documentaries, 
feature  films  and  dramatic  television  pro- 
grams were  all  utUlzed  In  the  series.  Well- 
known  personalities  In  the  entertainment 
world,  educators,  psychologists,  police  offl- 
cets,  social  workers,  lawyers,  judges — all  were 
asked  to  participate  and  their  enthusiasm 
was  evident  throughout  the  series.  Tear- 
filled  eyes  angry  voices  .  .  .  heated  argu- 
ments, these  were  Intermingled  throughout 
the  series  with  intelligent  and  sobering  state- 
ments, pertinent  Information,  and  a  spirit  of 
cooperation. 

An  "Electronic  Bibliography'  on  WQED 
provided  60  films  and  videotapes  related  to 
topics  on  drugs.  They  Included  programs 
from  a  week-long  Drug  Abuse  Seminar  con- 
ducted at  Seven  Springs.  Pennsylvania;  a 
series  on  alcoholism:  programs  offering  so- 
clo-cultural  points  of  view  on  drugs.  This 
material  was  gathered  from  educational  and 
research  centers  and  from  public  television 
stations  throughout  the  country.  These 
films  were  presented  Monday  through  Friday 
from  6:00  PM  to   11:00  PM  on  WQED. 

INrORUING    THB    PtTBUC 

Next,  the  public  had  to  be  made  aware  of 
the  project  and  what  the  station  hoped  to 
accomplish  A  marathon  promotional  cam- 
paign was  set  In  motion  as  the  October  dead- 
line approached. 

News  releases,  on-the-alr  promotional 
films,  radio  spot  announcements,  special 
stationery,  billboards,  bus  cards,  taxi  cards, 
30  dally  newspaper  ads,  and  special  mailings 
to  schools  and  other  Interested  groups  were 
flooded  throughout  the  Pltuburgh  area.  All 
were  Integrated  through  the  use  of  a  unique 
logo  and  logotype  which  Instantly  identified 
"The  Turned  On  Crisis.  "  The  logo  suggested 
that  "turning  on  with  drugs  Is  turning  on 
yourself." 

In  addition  to  press  kiu  which  contained 
the  promotional  materials,  utilization  kits 
Included  a  drug  fact-book,  meeting  guides, 
audiovisual  and  print  bibliographies  on 
drugs,  p'-sters,  fiyers.  logo  buttons,  drug 
glossary,  discussion  leaders  handbook,  and 
other  informational  materials  which  sup- 
ported the  project. 

tKVOI.VIKO   THE   COMMTTirmr 

A  key  Ingredient  in  making  the  series 
meaningful    was   a   decision   made  early   in 
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the  planning  stages  to  Involve  the  citizens 
In  the  project  throughout  the  many  com- 
munities served  by  WQED.  This  required  ac- 
tion by  the  station  in  initiating  or  activating 
a  group  of  people  or  an  organization  which 
covUd  undertake  the  leadership  in  a  series 
of  town  meetings,  later  called  ."Mini-Town 
Meetings."  The  "Mini-Town  Meetings""  which 
provide  a  forum  at  which  interested  clUzens 
could  view  the  televised  programs  and  voice 
their  opinions  of  what  co»ild  be  done  with 
the  drug  problem  in  their  community.  Such 
an  organization  was  found  in  the  nearly  400 
member  Human  Resources  Committee  of 
professional  and  civic  volunteers  in  the 
Community  project.  Their  members  provided 
the  leadership  and  committee  chairmen 
needed    at    the    "Mini-Town    Meetings."" 

"The  meetings  were  held  Sunday,  Monday, 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  each  week  for  four 
weeks  In  38  areas.  They  watched  the  pro- 
grams and  then  commented  on  what  they 
had  seen  and  how  It  related  to  their  own 
community.  On  Thursday  of  each  week,  rep- 
resentatives from  the  "Mini-Town  Meetings  " 
participated  in  a  televised  "Town  Meeting."' 
These  "Town  Meetings  "  were  broadcast  "live"" 
and  openended  from  the  studios  of  WQED 
as  part  of  "The  Turned  On  Crisis."" 

The  station,  however,  sought  more  than 
a  series  of  "conversations'"  at  the  "Mini-Town 
Meetings"  and  the  "Town  Meetings.""  The 
station  sought  commitment  and  action  by 
the  comimunlty  areas.  Tbe  programs  and  dis- 
cussions bad  to  be  so  stimulating  that  they 
could  only  lead  to  action. 

THE    COMMUNfTT    aXSPONOS 

Throughout  the  entire  n  onth  of  October 
tbe  programs  were  aired  and  supported  with 
the  many  forms  of  publicity  and  promotion. 
The  •"Mini-Town  Meetings""  were,  In  most 
Instances,  well  attended  and  the  participants 
were  beginning  to  see.  as  they  watched  the 
programs,  and  discussed  the  problems  with 
their  neighbors,  the  need  for  action  In  their 
communities. 

These  actions  took  several  forms.  In  Moon 
Township,  their  group  is  renting  a  building 
situated  on  10  acres  of  land  with  an  option 
to  buy.  The  young  people  In  the  area  will  be 
able  to  work  the  land  during  summer  months 
to  supplement  their  financial  needs. 

This  center  will  be  a  totally  self-help  pro- 
gram, and  partially  self-sustaining.  They  have 
secured  the  professional  services  of  a  lawyer, 
a  Judge,  and  assistance  at  Staunton  Clinic  In 
Sewlckley,  which  offers  psychiatric  and  emo- 
tional services  to  those  In  need.  They  are  also 
working  with  local  officials,  schools,  bioslnesses 
and  churches. 

"Yhe  group  also  has  volunteer  workers  who 
""man""  a  34-hotir  ""hotline."  They  are  pre- 
pared to  llat«n  when  an  indlvldvial  needs  a 
"rap  session.""  "They  also  sponsor  activities 
which  Include  arts  and  crafts,  a  coffee  house, 
amateur  theatricals,  and  a  limited  non-pro- 
fessional counseling  service.  In  addition,  they 
have  what  they  term  a  ""first-aid""  room  which 
provides  cold-turkey  treatment  and  a  doctor 
on  call.  Of  course,  their  future  plans  are 
much  more  extensive,  but  their  present  fa- 
cilities are  a  direct  outgrowth  of  "The  Turned 
On  Crtsla." 

The  group  in  Monroeville  has  formed  an 
adult  drug  council.  They  are  also  planning 
a  "hotline"  for  youngsters  to  call  when  they 
are  In  need  of  Information,  but  they  also  see 
the  need  for  more  personal  Involvement  In 
the  form  of  counseling. 

Butler  County  la  an  example  of  one  of  the 
groups  that  U  getting  aasistance  from  an  ex- 
isting organization.  Peer  group  counseling 
Is  available  every  Tuesday  night  at  Butler's 
Mental  Health  Center,  This  group  has  been 
assured  by  the  County  Commissioners  that  It* 
will  appoint  a  county  coordinating  commit- 
tee on  drugs.  They  are  planning  a  Drop-In 
Canter  where  ""rap  sessions.'"  counseling,  and 
alternative  activities  to  drug  use  will  be  of- 
fered to  youngsters. 
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A   SAMTLBta    or   aEBPCNSES 

A  good  sampling  of  the  responses  was  seen 
at  the  final  "Town  Meeting "  which  was 
broadcast  on  WQED.  Representatives  from 
all  the  ""Mini-Town  Meetings"  were  inter 
viewed  on  the  program.  Their  answers  ranjred 
from  on  woman  who  offered  her  10  rroin 
house  for  a  rehabilitation  center,  to  another 
woman  who  complained  that  she  still  U  try- 
ing to  find  someone  In  her  community  inter- 
ested In  meeting  with  her  to  discuss  the  dnw 
problem.  ^ 

Several  representatives  echoed  the  re- 
sponse  of  Mrs.  Joan  Ripple  from  Oreensbure 
who  said  that  at  her  ""Mini-Town  Meetings' 
•"the  youngsters,  who  turned  out  in  large 
numbers,  found  that  they  did  not  have 
enough  adulU  there  to  talk  to.""  Mrs.  Marty 
Friday  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Price  of  Penn  Hliu 
ware  two  more  people  who  shared  Mrs  Rip- 
ple"8  view. 

Catherine  Marburger  from  Evans  City  In 
South  Butler  County  was  also  typical  of  sev- 
eral representatives  when  she  said  her  com- 
munity had  60  to  60  people  who  would  con- 
tinue to  meet  and  set  up  definite  procedures 
to  alleviate  the  problem. 

Several  people  were  frank  to  admit  they 
still  dldn"t  know  what  they  were  going  to 
do  In  their  ccHnmunltlee.  Lack  of  fimds,  lack 
of  a  center  for  addicts,  lack  of  hospital  beds, 
and  the  need  for  training  teachers  and  par- 
ents— all  were  cited  on  the  program  as  bar- 
riers to  action.  But  all  were  In  agreement 
that  the  efforts  of  the  station  In  making 
them  more  aware  of  the  problem  would  even- 
tually result  In  action  In  their  areas. 

As  Mrs.  Lois  Albrecht  of  South  Center 
Mental  Health  Center  said.  "'We  thank  WQED 
for  this  project.  It's  a  good  beginning.'" 

'"But  a  beginning  Is  not  enough,"  stated 
Lloyd  Kaiser.  President  and  General  Man- 
ager of  the  station  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
po-ogram.  "We  want  to  hear  about  your 
actions  as  a  result  of  this  project.  We  also 
want  your  reaction  to  the  aeries.  Whether  lt"8 
criticism  or  praise:  our  weakneeses  and  our 
strengths.  We  would  like  to  know  through 
your  letters,  what  you  think  about  the  "Mini- 
Town  Meetings'  and  the  'Town  Meetings" 
and  the  other  programs.  We  plan  to  follow 
up  with  a  report  of  some  of  the  actions  taken 
by  groupw  tLt  a  result  of  this  series. '" 

A    TALXT     or    THX    RXSPONSES 

Statistics  are  often  poor  Indicators  (rf  tbe 
effectiveness  of  a  project.  But  they  do  give 
some  evidence  of  the  success  or  failure  of  a 
project  such  as  "The  Turned  On  Crisis." 

Out  of  a  total  of  29  community  areas  that 
participated  In  the  "Mini-Town  Meetings,"' 
22  of  them  have  definite  plans  to  continue 
meeting  and  seeking  solutions  to  the  drug 
problem  In  Western  Pennsylvania. 

Examining  these  22  area  groups  we  find 
that; 

Eight  areas,  Westmoreland  County,  Penn 
Hills.  East  Liberty,  Braddock.  Green  County, 
Southern  Butler  County,  Monroeville.  and 
North  East,  have  formed  new  ad  hoc  com- 
mittees. They  will  be  working  with  PTA 
groups  or  forming  their  own  active  groups  to 
combat  drug  abuse  In  their  areas. 

Nine  areas,  Butler  County,  South  Side. 
North  HUls.  Churchill,  South  HUls.  Home- 
wood.  Brookllne.  Mercer  County,  and  Wll- 
klnsburg,  are  working  on  the  expansion  and 
strengthening  of  already  existing  community 
action  councils. 

Three  areas.  Moon  Township,  North  Side, 
and  Lawrence  County,  are  working  specifi- 
cally for  Youth  Recreation  Centers  as  an  al- 
ternative to  drug  use. 

One  area.  Fox  Chap>el,  plans  to  continue 
weekly  mini-meetings  indefinitely.  These 
wUl  be  Informal  '"rap  sessions"  between 
youths  and  adults  and  will  be  held  in  the 
area  high  schools. 

One  area  was  Instrumental  In  getting  tbeir 
county  commissioners  to  appoint  a  ten- 
membar  council  on  drufs. 
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Although  perhaps  not  as  impressive  as  the 
rtatlstlcal  summary,  what  happened  to  sev- 
eral individuals  as  a  result  of  this  project 
may  have  more  meaning.  To  be  effective  in 
t  drug  situation  you  have  to  work  on  almost 
t  one-to-one  relationship.  This  is  where  real 
progress  is  seen. 

A  woman  who  was  one  of  the  leaders  from 
jloon  Township  befriended  a  drug  addict 
during  the  community  meetings.  They  estab- 
lUbed  a  very  friendly  relationship  and  both  of 
them,  from  opposite  ends  of  the  economic 
tnd  B3cial  strata,  are  more  understanding  of 
the  other's  pomt  of  view. 

A  man  In  an  affluent  suburban  area  of 
Pittsburgh,  after  seeing  the  drug  sensitivity 
encounter  program.  Identified  so  strongly 
with  the  young  man  who  broke  down  on  the 
program  that  be  was  encouraged  to  go  to  his 
own  son  and  establish  a  better  relationship. 

Following  tbe  first  ""Town  Meeting"  pro- 
gram, several  blacks  commented  that  this  was 
the  first  time  that  they  have  been  able  to  talk 
to  white  people  about  a  subject  without  any 
references  to  racial  problems. 

A  march  on  St.  Francis  Hospital  by  resi- 
dents from  the  Homewood  Brushton  area  re- 
sulted In  obtaining  12  beds  in  the  hospital  for 
drug  addicts. 

These  examples  are  typical  of  the  truly 
meanlngrful  results  of  "The  Turned  On 
Cnsla.""  "They  are  not  as  impressive  as  22  out  of 
29  community  areas  taking  action,  but  they 
are  tbe  Incidents,  multiplied  many-fold, 
which  will  have  lasting  results. 

PROGRAMS   TO   BE  SEEN    NATIONAI,LY 

Eight  of  the  programs  which  were  seen  on 
WQED  In  October  will  be  shown  on  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Service  network  In  February. 
They  will  be  supported  by  extensive  promo- 
tional materiskls  which  will  be  supplied  to  all 
the  stations  which  broadcast  the  series  of 
programs.  The  objective  of  the  series  nation- 
ally Is  the  same  as  the  objective  in  this 
area.  The  drug  crisis  cannot  be  solved 
through  a  project  even  as  intensive  as  "The 
Turned  On  Crisis."  It  Is  more  realistic  to  call 
the  project  one  of  the  challenges  to  the  drug 
crisis  which  ppur  others  into  action  toward 
long-range  solutions. 


AN  EXAMPLE  FOR  KANSAS  AND 
THE   NATION 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  2.  1971 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  McPherson,  Kans.,  provides  an  en- 
couraging example  for  other  cities  in  our 
State  and  throughout  the  country.  Dur- 
ing this  past  decade,  McPherson  regis- 
tered steady  and  substantial  population 
and  economic  growth  without  the  result- 
rnt  problems  which  plague  many  cities 
of  its  size. 

At  a  time  when  our  rural  aretis  are 
flghling  to  retain  their  identities  and  to 
keep  their  young  people  at  home,  Mc- 
Pherson Is  showing  the  way.  Blessed  with 
adequate  and  inexpensive  power  and  wa- 
ter resources,  new  industrial  efforts  have 
flourished.  Jobs  have  been  created  for 
the  ample  and  skilled  labor  supply  which 
Is  available  due  to  Increasingly  efficient 
farming  methods. 

I  might  add  that  McPherson  has  made 
this  progress  with  a  minimum  of  assist- 
ance from  the  Federal  Government. 
While  many  cities  hold  out  their  hands 
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for  Federal  money  whenever  a  problem 
arises,  McPherson  has  gone  ahead,  at- 
tacking local  problems  with  local  initia- 
tive, unencumbered  by  Federal  controls. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  close  my  remarks  with 
an  editorial  from  the  McPherson  Senti- 
nel, which  is  justifiably  proud  of  these 
acomplishments : 

McPhekbon  Shows  Kansas  How  To  Gbow 
Better 

Kansas  leaders  Interested  In  encouraging 
growth  of  Kansafi  in  proportion  to  our  neigh- 
boring states  are  discouraged  by  the  poor 
growth  of  Kansas  in  the  past  10  years.  De- 
spite tremendous  efforts  to  attract  new  in- 
dustry to  provide  Jobs  for  our  young  people 
at  home,  Kansas  population  only  grew  a  lit- 
tle over  3  p)er  cent  in  the  i>ast  10  years.  In 
comparison,  our  neighbor  states  grew  about 
twice  as  fast. 

There  is  one  place  In  Kansas  which  is  keep- 
ing up  with  the  growth  In  our  neighbor 
states — McPherson.  In  the  past  10  years  we 
gained  over  8  per  cent  in  population  which 
compares  well  vrith  our  neighbor  states. 

Why  the  difference?  We  have  an  aggressive 
Industrial  expansion  program  similar  to 
many  other  cities  In  Kansas,  but  we  also  have 
something  more.  We  have  an  aggressive  and 
progressive  retail  community  which  has 
steadily  expanded  services  in  these  10  years. 
We  have  a  city  of  homes,  well  kept  and  happy 
We  have  a  city  which  so  far  has  escaped 
deprivations  of  organized  crime,  excessive 
vandalism  and  rioting. 

Not  only  can  we  offer  new  Jobs  in  our  In- 
dustries and  stores,  but  we  also  can  offer 
a  city  in  which  people  want  to  raise  their 
children. 

We  are  mighty  proud  of  this  record  and 
pledge  to  go  on  showing  the  rest  of  Kansas 
bow  to  grow  In  a  sensible  and  healthy  way. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
COOPERATION  ACT 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  January  22,  1971 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
joined  my  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Fountain)  and  oth- 
ers, in  cosponsoring  the  Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation  Act  of  1971. 

This  general  subject  matter  is  one  on 
which  I  have  Introduced  legislation  in 
the  past.  It  is  a  timely  bill  considering  the 
growing  concerning  over  the  cooperation 
of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
in  reaching  our  national  goals.  The  tax 
dollar  can  only  go  so  far  and  the  needs 
for  governmental  assistance  are  so  great, 
that  no  one  will  dispute  the  fact  that  the 
executive  branch.  Congress  and  the 
State  and  local  governments  must  all 
clasp  hands  to  reach  the  most  efficient 
use  of  the  tax  dollar  in  government  as- 
sistance programs. 

Last  session,  I  Introduced  a  bill  with 
several  cosponsors  calling  for  a  study 
commission  to  look  at,  among  other 
things,  the  effects  of  Federal  grant  ac- 
tivities on  the  interrelationship  of  gov- 
ernment at  all  levels,  and  to  consider 
the  posslbiUty  of  channeling  Federal  pro- 
grams which  benefit  the  same  functional 
area,  through  a  single  State  agency  for 
each  State.  This  is  an  approach  that  I 
still  think  should  be  looked  into. 
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The  bill  I  am  oosponsoring  today  Is 
designed  to  improve  the  financial  man- 
agement of  Federal  assistance  programs 
and  to  impletnent  consolidation  of  such 
programs.  Among  other  things,  the  bill 
also  provides  for  strengthening  oongres- 
sional  review  of  Federal  grants-in-aid. 

Our  long  range  goal  should  be  to  pro- 
vide the  simplest,  soundest  method  of 
government — not  just  at  the  Federal 
level,  but  across  the  board.  This  bill,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Fountain,  is  in  keeping 
with  this  goal. 


A  NUTRITION  PROGRAM  FOR 
OUR  SENIOR  CITIZENS 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OI'    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA"nVES 

Tuesday,  February  2,  1971 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  home 
district  in  Brooklyn,  I  am  privileged  to 
number  among  my  constituents  a  large 
percentage  of  senior  citizens.  I  am, 
therefore,  deeply  concerned  with  the  nu- 
tritional crisis  which  currently  faces 
many  older  people  in  America. 

It  is  a  sad,  but  well-known  fact  that 
most  of  the  elderly  people  in  this  country 
exist  on  diets  which  are  woefully  inade- 
quate. Often,  they  are  referred  to  as  "tea 
and  toast"  diets,  a  description  which  is 
all  too  accurate.  Mrs.  Sandra  Howell, 
project  director  for  the  Gerontological 
Society,  explained  the  inevitable  result 
of  such  malnourishment : 

When  poor  nutrition  exists  and  persists  In 
the  older  adult,  it  serves  to  Intensify  the  se- 
verity of  other  conditions  which  accompany 
the  processes  of  aging.  By  not  specifically 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  adequate  diet 
In  tbe  elderly,  we  encoxirage  tbe  spiral  of 
chronic  disease,  physical  and  psychic  dis- 
ability and  ultimate  institutionalizations. 

The  reasons  for  this  disgracefu  situa- 
tion are  many.  However,  to  state  the 
problem  in  the  most  straightforward 
terms  possible,  elderly  people  do  not  eat 
well  because  they  cannot  afford  to. 

Today's  senior  citizens  have  been 
doubly  victimized  by  the  circumstances 
of  history  and  economics.  Their  peak 
earning  years  came  auring  the  dip/ession 
or  before  the  advent  of  minimum  wage 
laws;  and  as  a  result,  they  were  not  able 
to  accumulate  the  large  savings  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  their  later  years. 
Those  who  by  hard  work  and  good  for- 
tune were  able  to  maintain  small  savings 
have  had  these  reserves  quickly  depleted 
by  today's  soaring  cost  o"  living.  There- 
fore, most  older  Americans  are  now 
obliged  to  exist  on  social  security  benefits 
from  the  Federal  <jrovemment. 

To  say  I  was  shocked  to  learn  of  the 
paltriness  of  these  benefits  Is  an  under- 
statement. The  average  social  security 
benefit  for  a  retired  worker  is  $99  a 
month,  $87  per  month  for  a  widow,  and 
$166  a  month  for  a  retired  couple.  Yet, 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, a  moderate  budget  for  a  retired 
couple  is  $370  a  month — more  thsin  two 
times  the  amount  the  Government  pro- 
vides. 

The  situation  is  even  worse  concern- 
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ing  State  welfare  programs.  In  New 
York,  one  of  the  States  with  so-called 
"Uberal"  welfare  statutes,  the  elderly 
poor  are  allotted  a  grand  total  of  06 
cents  a  day  for  food.  I  shudder  to  think 
of  what  people  are  forced  to  live  on  in 
less  liberal  States. 

The  impossibility  of  achieving  proper 
nourishment  on  such  a  meager  simi  as 
M  cents  should  be  evident.  Several 
wealthy  people  of  Impeccable  reputation 
have  tried  such  a  diet  for  Just  1  week 
and  have  told  us  of  the  misery  and  hun- 
ger it  has  caused.  Our  wealthy  friends, 
however,  could  always  look  forward  to 
meat  and  vegetables  only  b  few  days 
later;  and  such  knowledge  was  enough 
to  keep  them  going  for  1  painful  week. 
Imagine,  though,  how  It  feels  for  an  el- 
derly man  or  woman  to  know  that  from 
the  day  he  retires  until  the  day  he  dies, 
there  will  be  no  hope  of  escaping  such 
near  starvation 

There  are  several  other  reasons,  aside 
from  simple  poverty,  which  prevent 
senior  citizens  from  eating  well.  The 
process  of  aging  is  not  easy  for  anyone. 
Suddenly,  dearly  loved  husbands  or 
wives  are  gone.  Friends  become  ill.  One 
by  one  they,  too,  pass  away.  Children 
are  far  away,  raising  families  of  their 
own.  Life  has  become  very,  very  lonely. 
Consider  the  effort  required  for  poor 
older  people  to  plan  and  cook  adequate 
meals.  One  food  after  another  is  pro- 
hibited by  diet  restrictions.  Aching  legs 
must  trek  from  store  to  store  in  search 
of  the  best  bargains.  Groceries  must  be 
carried  home  and  up  flights  of  stairs, 
while  hearts  are  pounding  and  breath 
is  short.  Dull,  meager  meals  must  be 
prepared  and  cooked.  Finally,  our  senior 
citizens  must  sit  down  to  eat — alone. 

Can  we  honestly  expect  older  Ameri- 
cans to  go  through  this  same  tedious  rou- 
tine day  after  day,  with  no  hope  of  relief 
from  the  loneliness  and  boredom?  I 
think  not. 

Last  session  of  Congress,  I  cosponsored 
a  bill  sunending  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  which  called  for  grants  to 
States  for  the  establishment,  mainte- 
nance, operation,  and  expansion  of  low- 
cost  meal  programs,  nutrition  training 
programs,  and  opportunities  for  social 
contacts  for  our  senior  citizens.  Hearings 
were  held  on  this  bill,  but  then  no  fur- 
ther action  was  taken. 

I  am  again  putting  my  name  on  this 
bill  in  the  hope  that  action  will  be  taken 
in  this  session  of  Congress.  The  bill  goes 
to  the  heart  of  the  problem.  Unlike  so 
many  proposals,  it  does  not  merely  ad- 
vocate the  pouring  of  massive  sums  of 
money  into  something  which  does  noth- 
ing more  than  treat  some  of  the  symp- 
toms of  the  problem,  without  dealing 
with  the  causes. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  low 
cost,  nutritionally  sound  meals  could  be 
delivered  to  those  elderly  people  who  are 
not  able  to  leave  their  homes.  For  those 
who  are  able  to  get  about  more  easily, 
the  same  meals  could  be  served  in  locai 
commimity  centers.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment would  not  only  provide  superior 
nutrition  for  the  elderly,  but  would  Im- 
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measurably  widen  their  social  horizons. 
New  friendships  would  be  made,  new  In- 
terests developed  A  program  of  this  sort 
would  be  a  major  step  toward  relieving 
not  only  the  nutritional  problem  of  our 
senior  citizens,  but  the  loneliness  and 
boredom  which  are  major  causes  of  that 
problem. 

Unless  we  move  now  to  solve  the  nu- 
tritional crisis  facing  the  elderly,  it  is 
very  possible  that  in  the  near  future  we 
will  be  debating  not  the  number  of  older 
Americans,  but  the  starvation  of  older 
Americans. 

America's  senior  citizens  have  served 
their  country  well  for  many  long  years. 
They  now  need  our  help  In  facing  a  prob- 
lem of  grave  proportions.  It  is  my  fervent 
hope  that  we  will  not  fall  them. 


GOVERNMENT    PRICE    AND    WAGE 
FIXING 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or    CAI.I>X)RNIA 

IN  TOT  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  2,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  infla- 
tion continues  throughout  the  national 
economy,  with  no  end  in  sight  and  no 
countermeasures  apparently  working,  an 
increasing  number  of  people  who  ought 
to  know  better  are  beginning  to  call  for 
governmental  price  and  wage  flxlng. 
usually  known  by  the  milder  sounding 
term  "price  and  wage  controls  "  By  peo- 
ple who  ought  to  know  better.  I  mean 
those  with  no  personal  or  ideological 
interest  in  bigger,  more  socialistic 
government. 

This  trend  is  reflected  to  some  extent 
in  my  mall.  Constituents  write  saying.  In 
effect,  that  if  other  antl- inflationary 
policies  do  not  succeed  soon,  we  may 
have  to  resort  to  "price  and  wage  con- 
trols" as  the  lesser  of  evils.  The  implica- 
tion is  that  such  controls,  though  a 
drastic  change  In  policy,  are  a  sure-flre 
means  of  guaranteeing  the  availability  of 
cheaper  goods  to  consumers. 

But  In  fact  they  are  nothing  of  the 
sort.  In  peacetime  governmental  price 
and  wage  fixing  never  works  In  a  free 
country:  and  even  in  time  of  all-out  war, 
when  patriotic  fervor  does  what  fear  of 
penalties  cannot  do  in  bringing  about 
compliance.  Government-fixed  prices  are 
always  accompanied  by  severe  shortages 
of  the  price-controlled  goods.  Chronic 
shortages  are  the  hallmark  of  every 
controlled  economy 

In  his  recent  book  "Man  Versus  the 
Welfare  SUte,"  the  noted  economist 
Henry  Hazlltt  explains  why  this  is  triie: 
Att«mpU  to  bold  down  or  roll  back  prioea. 
wben  tbay  do  not  merely  lead  to  black  mar- 
kets and  quality  deterioration,  muji  reduce 
and  dlarupt  production  and  distort  tbe  bal- 
ance and  etructure  of  production.   . 

Wben  tbe  price  of  one  Item,  lay  some  ne- 
oeaalty  lucb  aa  bread  or  milk,  U  beld  below 
tbe  price  that  rupply  and  demand  would  set 
In  a  free  market.  It  reduces  the  comparative 
profit  margin  Ln  making  that  product  and 
•oon  create*  a  shortage  of  that  product.  This 
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is  e«actly  the  opposite  reault  from  the  one 
the  government  prtce-fljters  bad  in  mind  If 
in  the  effort  to  cure  this,  the  governnient 
trtee  to  hold  down  tbe  prices  of  the  labor 
raw  materials,  and  other  factors  that  go  into 
producing  the  prloe-controUed  product  the 
price  control  must  be  extended  in  ever- 
widening  circles,  untU  the  government  fln<u 
Itself  trying  to  fix  the  price  of  everything 

As  there  are  probably  at  least  10  million 
separate  price*  in  tbe  American  economy,  am 
as  this  ImpUee  something  on  the  order  of 
60  trillion  crosa-reJatlonshlps  among  prloia, 
the  government  seu  Itself  a  fantasUeaUv 
impossible  task.  But  this  does  not  mean  it 
cannot  do  Unmense  harm  to  the  economy 
when  It  nevertheless  undertakee  this  task 

Therefore,  we  are  not  simply  making  a 
choice  between  big  government  and  in- 
flation when  we  consider  adopting  gov- 
ernmental price  and  wage  flxlng.  In  that 
case  we  are  also  choosing  scarcity  over 
abundance. 

Governmental  price  and  wage  fixing 
can  never  cure  Inflation,  because  it  is 
aimed  only  at  the  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease, not  at  the  cause  There  are  three 
good  ways  to  get  at  the  cause :  flrst,  elimi- 
nate the  huge  annual  Federal  deficit, 
every  dollar  of  which  is  100-percent  in- 
flationary; second,  move  toward  restoring 
the  gold  backing  of  all  our  money,  made 
meaningful  by  once  again  allowing  pri- 
vate citizens  to  own  monetary  gold;  third. 
curb  the  excessive  powers  and  special 
legal  privileges  now  given  to  labor  unions, 
which  enable  them  to  demand  and  ob- 
tain Inflationary  wage  Increases. 

These  three  courses  of  action  against 
inflation,  and  legislation  to  Implement 
them,  have  a  high  priority  in  my  legis- 
lative program  for  the  new  session  of 
Congress  Just  beginning. 


A  BIRTHDAY  TRIBUTE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or  Niw  jEBsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2,  1971 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Mil- 
ton S  Kronheim.  Sr.,  of  Washington, 
DC,  celebrated  a  recent  birthday,  his 
friend  and  coliminlst.  Art  Buchwald, 
wrote  a  parody  on  the  classic,  "Casey  at 
the  Bat,"  by  Ernest  Lawrence  Thayer. 

Mr.  Kronheim  is  one  of  those  excep- 
tional Americans  who  has  practiced 
brotherhood  all  his  life.  Those  who  are 
privileged  to  know  him  not  only  respect 
him;  they  love  him.  He  is  a  real  inspira- 
tion to  his  many  friends — a  man  of  great 
ability,  leadership,  and  compassion — • 
living  legend. 

Despite  his  82  years,  he  is  in  remark- 
able physical  condition  and  was — and 
is — quite  an  athlete.  I  was,  therefore, 
rather  disappointed  In  the  last  line  of 
Art's  verse.  Instead  of  depicting  Milton 
Kronheim  as  the  "villain"  of  the  game, 
he  should  have  made  him  a  hero,  be- 
cause Milton  Kronheim  has  been  a  hero 
for  many,  many  years  by  helping  peo- 
ple— thousands  of  them.  But  I  still  en- 
joyed the  parody,  and  I  am  sure  Milton 
Kronheim  did,  too. 
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Art  Buchwald's  parody,  "Kronheim  at 
the  Bat."  follows: 

Kronhkim  at  thx  Bat 
It  looked  extremely  rocky  for  tbe  D.C.  nine 

that  day 
The  score  stood  two  to  four,  but  an  inning 

left  to  play. 
So.  wben  Goldberg  died  at  second  and  Wag- 
man  did  tbe  same 
Judge  Bazelon  got  up  to  go,  leaving  there 

the  rest 
With  that  hope  which  springs  eternal  within 

the  human  breast. 
For  they  thought,  "If  only  Kronheim  could 

get  a  whack  at  that 
Tbey'd  put  even  money  now  with  Kronheim 

at  the  bat." 
But  Levlne  preceded  Kronheim  and  so  did 

Roeenbloom 
Tbe  former  was  a  duffer,  tbe  latter  used  a 

broom. 
So  on  that  stricken  multitude,  a  deathlike 

silence  sat 
There  seemed  but  little  chance  of  Kronheim 

getting  at  the  bat. 
But  Levlne  let  drive  a  single  to  the  wonder- 
ment of  all 
And   Rosenbloom    got    luck    and    tore    the 

cover  off  the  ball. 
And  when  the  dust  had  lifted  and  they  saw 

what  had  occurred 
Tbere     was     Rosenbloom     at     second     and 

Levlne  a-hugglng  third. 
Then  from  the  gladdened  multitude  went  up 

a  Joyous  yell 
It  rumbled  In  the  White  House,  It  shook  the 

Capitol. 
It   struck    upon    tbe    monuments    and    re- 
bounded up  at  State 
POT  Kronheim,  mighty  Kronheim.  was  com- 
ing to  the  plate. 
Tbere  was  ease  In  Kronheim 's  manner  as  he 

stepped  Into  his  place 
There  was  pride  In  Kronhelm's  bearing  and 

a  smile  on  Kronhelm's  face. 
Wben  responding  to  tbe  cheers,  be  lightly 

doffed  his  hat. 
No   stranger    In    Washington    could    doubt 

Kronheim  was  at  bat. 
Ten  thousand  eyes  were  on  him  as  he  rubbed 

his  hands  with  dirt, 
five  thousand  tongues  applauded   when  he 

wiped  them  on  bis  shirt. 
Then  when  the  writhing  pitcher  ground  the 

ball  Into  his  hip 
Defiance  glanced  In  Kronhelm's  eye.  a  sneer 

curled  Kronhelm's  Up. 
And  now  the   leather-covered    sphere  came 

hurtling  through  the  air. 
And    Kronheim     stood     a-watchlng     It     In 

haughty  grandeur  there. 
Close  by  the  sturdy  batsman  the  ball   un- 
heeded sped. 
"That     ain't     my     style."     said     Kronheim. 

"Strike  one,"  the  umpire  said. 
Prom  the  benches  fUled  with  relative*,  went 

up  a  mighty  yell 
EU  grandchildren  were  screaming,  but  what 

I  can  not  tell. 
"Kill   him.   kill    the   umpire,  "   shouted    son. 

Junior,    from    the   stand 
And  Us  likely  they'd  have  klUed  him  had  not 

Kronheim  raised  his  band. 
With  a  smile  of  Jewish  charity,  great  Kron- 
helm's visage  shone 
He  stilled  the  rising  tumult,  be  made  the 

game  go  on. 
He  signaled  to  the   pitcher  and  onoe  more 

the  spheroid  flew. 
But  Kronheim  just  Ignored  It  and  the  umpire 

said,  "Strike  two" 
"Prsud."  cried  tbe  maddened   relative*  and 

the  echo  answered  "Praud!" 
But  one  scornful  look  frona  Kronheim  and 

the  audience  was  awed. 
They  Mw  his  face  grow  stern  and  cold,  they 

Mw  bis  muscles  strain. 
And  they  knew  that  Kronheim  wouldn't  let 

tbe  ball  go  by  again. 
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The  sneer  Is  gone  from  Kronhelm's  lips,  hU 
teeth  are  clenched  In  bate. 

He   pounds   with   cruel   vengeance,   his   bat 
upon  the  plate. 

And  now  the  pitcher  holds  the  ball,  and  now 
he  lets  It  go. 

And  now  the  air  Is  shattered  by  the  force 
of  Kronhelm's  blow. 

Oh,   somewhere    In   this    favored   land,   the 
sun  Is  shining  bright 

The  band  Is  playing  somewhere  and  some- 
where hearts  are  light. 

And  somewhere  men  are  laughing  and  some- 
where children  chat. 

But  tbere  Is  no  Joy  In  D.C;  Kronheim  hit 
the  umpire  with  his  bat. 
Happy  Birthday 


MEMPHIS  BUSINESS  LEADER  CITES 
VALUE  OF  U.S.  SAVINGS  BOND 
PROGRAM 


HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

or   TENKESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  2,  1971 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  im- 
der  permission  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  would  like  to  Include  some 
pertinent  thoughts  of  one  of  America's 
outstanding  business  leaders  on  the  U.S. 
savings  bond  program. 

Mr.  Kemmons  Wilson  is  founder  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Holiday  Inns, 
Inc.  Not  only  Is  Mr.  Wilson  a  highly  suc- 
cessful business  letider,  he  is  also  a  prac- 
tical practitioner  of  all  that  Is  best  In  the 
American  system  of  private  enterprise. 

His  thoughts  on  the  value  of  U.S.  sav- 
ings bonds  to  the  Individual  as  well  as  to 
the  Nation  are  well  worth  reading  and  I 
commend  them  to  your  attention: 
Savino  Wats  to  HoLmATS 
(By  Kemmons  Wilson) 

Holidays  are  happy  events  on  the  calen- 
dars of  most  families  everywhere.  They  are 
"time-outs"  from  the  btirry-and-scurry  of 
work-a-day  worlds.  They  are  renewals  of  the 
good  things  of  living,  learning,  growing,  un- 
derstanding. 

Vacations  together — family  style — recreate 
the  minds,  bodies,  spirits  of  parents  and 
youngsters  alike.  It  Is  all  so  much  a  part 
of  the  promise  of  the  American  way — life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  I  know 
the  promise  so  well-  -«md  Its  fulfillment. 

Hard  work  Is  a  consequence  of  a  dream, 
an  Idea,  the  desire  to  achieve.  Another  key 
to  the  puzzle  of  progress — both  personal  and 
corporate — Is  saving.  Setting  something 
aside.  In  reserve.  Is  the  wisdom  of  prudence. 
It  Is  the  thrift  of  our  tradition,  taught 
around  the  family  table.  It  is  a  requisite  of 
sound  management,  re-echoed  around  tbe 
board  rooms  of  Industry. 

There  are  numerous  ways  to  be  thrifty,  to 
save,  to  create  reserve.  But,  for  the  Individ- 
ual— particularly  the  employed  person  and 
his  family — there  Is  no  safer,  surer  program 
than  tbe  Pajrroll  Savings  Plan  of  the  U.8. 
Treasury. 

I  believe  In  the  program.  My  family  be- 
lieves In  It  with  me.  We  know  that  It  works. 
I  talk  to  gruests  In  our  Holiday  Inns,  wherever 
I  go.  I  want  to  know  how  they  feel  about  our 
system  and  Its  services.  Many  of  them  volun- 
teer tbe  Information  that  they  are  buying 
Bonds;  that  they  are  saving  them  for  holiday 
trips  and  planned  vacations. 

Homecoming  games,  gradtiatlons,  group 
meetings  and  reunions  (many  are  becoming 
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family  affairs),  gcdf  outings  and  the  whole 
spectrum  of  sports,  young  marrleds  discover- 
ing new  vistas,  those  seeking  tbe  haunts  of 
history,  retired  couples  satisfying  their  wan- 
derlust, students  on  leave  from  classrooms — 
all  finding  new  corners  of  a  great  country, 
some  for  the  flrst  time;  all  revitalising  their 
thinking  about  places,  people,  customs. 

All  these  are  our  guests.  These  too,  are  the 
savers,  the  Bond  buyers,  the  wise,  who  exer- 
cise tbe  priceless  foresight  of  building  their 
own  reserves  for  the  happy  days  of  future 
pleasures. 

It  Is  the  big.  wonderful,  wide-open  world 
of  experience,  knowledge  and  personal  satis- 
faction. And  what  broadens  tbe  outlook  bet- 
ter than  travel? 

Travel  is  now  a  favorite  national  pastime. 
We  are  not  only  discovering  but  rediscover- 
ing our  country  In  amazing  numbers.  We 
have  tbe  money  to  match  tbe  desire  to  wit- 
ness first-hand  the  new,  the  different,  tbe 
beautiful,  the  exciting  brought  to  our  eyes 
and  ears  by  the  magic  of  communications. 
We've  annlhllate'l  space  with  transportation. 

In  our  lifetime ,  travel,  vacations,  holidays 
have  Jumped  from  luxury,  a£Buent  status  to 
within  the  reach  of  most  everyone  of  moder- 
ate means.  They  are  more  affordable,  as  well 
as  more  enjoyable,  thanks  also  to  the  last 
word  In  lodging  and  fine  food  at  reasonable 
prices. 

So,  the  Bond-buyer/Hollday  Inn  guest, 
performs  his  preference  for  both  of  us,  be- 
cause be  can  count  on  what  he  gets  In  re- 
turn. Of  course,  that's  simply  the  prime  ac- 
tion of  good  customer  relations. 

He  knows  there's  no  risk  Involved  In  buy- 
ing U.S.  Savings  Bonds.  The  Interest  rate  la 
guaranteed  and  not  subject  to  market  fluc- 
tuations. If  lost,  stolen,  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed, bis  bonds  are  replaced  at  no  cost. 

His  savings  can  now  earn  5V2  percent,  for 
as  little  as  $18.75  Invested  In  an  E  Bond 
that  now  matures  In  6  years.  10  months.  He 
knows  also  that.  In  case  of  emergency,  he 
can  redeem  his  Bonds  with  ease  and  cer- 
tainty. If  he  retains  his  Bonds  long  enough, 
wben  he  redeems  them,  he  Is  assured  of  get- 
ting interest,  along  with  the  purchase  price. 
That's  unlike  most  other  forms  of  savings. 

Patriotically,  he  realizes  that  his  Bond 
holdings  help  to  protect  the  value  of  the  dol- 
lar; that  they  help  the  government  to  sustain 
and  add  to  the  quality  of  our  accustomed  life. 
As  he  travels  with  bis  family  past  historic 
sites;  tbroiigh  national  and  state  parks;  Into 
art  e^lerlee,  libraries,  museums — he  enjou 
the  pride  of  ownership  for  having  oontrlbuVs 
ted  a  share  of  their  maintenance. 

Yes,  I've  been  a  volunteer  for  Savings 
Bonds  some  time  now.  That's  why  our  "Great 
Signs",  at  Holiday  Inn  locations  around  tbe 
country,  feature  messages  to  guests  and 
neighbors  that  promote  the  benefits  of 
Bonds.  Holiday  Inns  and  Savings  Bonds  are 
companions  In  their  provision  and  promo- 
tion of  public-service  values,  plus  best  pos- 
sible returns  on  customer  purchases. 

Guaranteed  reservations  at  guaranteed 
prices,  plus  tlie  pleasantries  of  peace  of  mind 
provided  by  the  attentive  attitudes  of  host 
personnel — this  Is  tbe  atmosphere,  these  the 
attributes  of  the  Holiday  Inn  dally  adventure 
with  the  refinements  of  good  living. 

Ask  sdmost  anyone  along  the  road  to  name 
th^  best  assets  of  good  living  away  from 
home.  He  will  most  likely  vote  tor  ease  of 
comfort  and  convenience,  temptation  for  hla 
taste  buds  and  economy  of  accommodation. 
We  think  we  meet  the  measure  of  most  who 
visit  with  us  and  we  cherish  our  role  of  host. 

Mrs.  Wllaon  shares  my  belief  that  the  Sav- 
ings Bonds  Program  takes  the  person  by  the 
hand  and  teachee  him  bow  to  develop  finan- 
cial security.  We  are  very  i«-oud  of  her  selec- 
tion as  "Mother  of  the  Year' .  And  she  Is  a 
bellwether  of  glft-glvlng  with  Savings  Bonds. 
We  have  found  no  more  Impressive  nor  last- 
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Ing  ma*na  of  esprMslng  our  affactlon  to  our 
family;  alao  for  our  country. 

3h«  tMllAvM  that  Bonds— and  what  they 
stazxl  for — ar«  excellant  examples  In  teach- 
ing the  Importance  of  thrift  to  youngaten. 
The  practice  of  saving  encourages  young  peo- 
ple to  assume  responsibility  for  themselves; 
to  gain  poise  and  confidence.  They  also  serve 
well  In  buUdlng  educational  funds  for  future 
use  by  the  family. 

She  would  tell  you  that  I  long  ago  had  to 
learn  how  to  make  my  own  way  And  she 
tells  me  that  Tm  a  better  husband  and  father 
for  having  done  so  I  do  know  that  I  dis- 
covered the  enduring  lesson  that  our  Uvea 
are  richer  when  we  strive  to  help  others, 
rather  than  merely  to  please  ourselves.  How- 
•Ter.  I've  found  that  the  Savings  Bonds  of 
tJncle  Sam  accomplish  both — service  to  our 
country  and  security  for  ourselves. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

AN   EXPANDING    ECONOMY,    MORE 
JOBS  AND  PRICE  STABILITY 


February  2,  197 1 

REFORM  DOOR  OPENED  BY  NIXON 
PROPOSALS 


NINETEEN  SEVENTY  SPEAKS 


HON.  BROCK  ADAMS 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  February  2,  1971 

Mr.  ADAMS  Mr  Speaker,  one  of  my 
constituents,  Mr.  Leo  Llpp  of  Seattle, 
Wash.,  has  sent  to  me  a  poem  he  has 
written  expressing  his  feelings  at  the 
close  of  1970  and  the  beginning  of  a  new 
year: 

NiNSTKXN  SKVSNTT  SPtMlB 

(By  LeoUpp) 

I  am  old  and  weary  and  somewhat  dejected 
Prom  a  year  of  strain  and  great  turmoil. 
My  time  U  up;  no,  It  Is  not  unexpected 
Yet  some  will  say  In  vain  was  my  toll. 
Have  r  failed  during  the  year  to  perform  my 

mission 
As  my  predecessors  have  dons  In  the  days  of 

the  past? 
If  so,  had  I  heard  complaint  or  received  peti- 
tion 
I  would  have  changed  my  course  surprisingly 

fast. 
I  fell  heir  to  a  throne,  by  name  Nineteen 

Seventy. 
I  was  ruler  for  a  year  over  a  world  niled  with 

madness 
And  the  heavens  looked  suffused  with  crim- 
son for  me 
Prom   the   blood    which   stained   the   earth. 

the  tears  and  sadness. 
The  ornaments  on  my  crown,  the  bones  of 

unknown  soldiers; 
The  Jewels,  their  wistful  eyes  pleading  for 

mercy  and  rest. 
My  sword  not  of  gold,  but  of  steel,  sharp  as 

a  razor; 
My  word   was  law.   Justice?  Might!  Useless 

telling,  you  know  best. 
My  throne  from  which  I  ruled  was  of  silver 

and  gold; 
I   held    the   fate   of   everyone's   life   In   my 

mighty  hand. 
I  pronounced  Judgment  to  some,  kill  and  be 

killed,  and  to  others  I  told. 
Make  more  ammunition,  the  flght  must  go  on 

from  air.  sea   and  land. 
I   see   some    wiping   their   tears   away,   their 

hearts  flUed  with  sorrow. 
Yet.  those  who  coin  millions  would  aay,  "I 

hope  this  Is   not  over  tomorrow." 
Aad  here  I  am.  an  old  and  weary  man.  Nine- 
teen Seventy  not  a  year  more. 
How   can   I   fulflll   each   ones   desire— bring 

peace  to  grieving  hearts— 
And  wealth  to   those  who  wonblp  It  and 

adore? 
I  see  It  cannot  be  done;  come  forward  Nine- 
teen Seventy-One,  I  wUl  retire. 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or    ASIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  2.  1971 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
increasing  signs  substantiating  Presi- 
dent Nlxons  statements  that  America 
can  look  fonvard  to  an  expanding  econ- 
omy, more  Jobs,  and  price  stability.  Fac- 
tors pointing  to  this  include  the  follow- 
ing: 

Interest  rates  are  dropping.  The  prime 
rate  has  dropped  2^^  points  from  8 '2 
percent  to  BV^  percent. 

In  the  last  2  months,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  has  approved  the  lowering 
of  the  discount  rate  from  6  to  SVi  per- 
cent. 

We  are  seeing  declines  in  consumer 
lending  rates. 

Housing  starts  have  surged  from  an 
annual  rate  of  1.2  million  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1970  to  1.7  million  in  Novem- 
ber and  are  headed  upward. 

In  the  last  2  months  FTIA  mortgage 
rates  have  dropped  from  8Vi  to  7V2  per- 
cent. Conventional  mortgage  rates  also 
continue  to  drop. 

The  Presidents  policies  have  helped 
cut  the  rise  in  wholesale  prices  from  4  8 
percent  in  1969  to  2.3  percent  in  1970. 

Inflation  has  been  turned  around 
Forces  set  in  motion  by  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration sent  the  consumer  price  in- 
dex from  4.7  percent  in  1968  to  6.1  per- 
cent in  1969.  But  in  the  last  6  months  of 
1970.  the  Increase  dropped  to  4.5  percent. 

In  1969  food  prices  rose  at  an  annual 
rate  of  8.2  percent;  in  the  last  half  of 
1970,  food  prices  were  rising  less  than  1 
percent  a  year. 

Personal  savings  rates  of  7.5  percent 
point  to  expansionary  days  ahead  as  the 
money  is  released  for  consumer  pur- 
chases. 

Industrial  production  advanced  1 4 
percent  in  December,  the  greatest  rise 
in  3  years. 

Excluding  automobiles,  retail  sales  as 
estimated  in  December  of  1970  were  8 
percent  up  from  December  of  1969  and 
8  percent— 10  percent  annual  rate— up 
from  November. 

The  third  quarter  of  1970  saw  an  in- 
crease in  the  annual  rate  of  producUv- 
ity  in  the  private  nonfarm  economy  from 
3.9  in  the  2d  quarter  to  4.8  in  the  3d 
quarter. 

State-insured  unemployment  claims 
are  going  down. 

State  and  local  spending  Is  heavy. 

The  Presidents  decision  to  liberalize 
depreciation  schedules  will  stimulate  ex- 
pansion of  plant  and  equipment  in  1971. 

There  are  heavy  inflows  of  savings 
into  the  mortgage  markets. 

There  has  been  strong  performance  in 
the  bond  markets  and  the  stock  market 
has  risen  dramaUcally  from  its  low  of 
1970. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  those  who  seek  to  talk  us  into  a 
depression  for  political  purposes  have 
failed  again. 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVW 
Tuesday.  February  2,  1971 

Mr  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker 
President  Nlxons  state  of  the  Unicm 
message  on  domestic  matters  contains 
some  of  the  most  far-reaching  proposals 
ever  put  before  the  Nation  and  the  Con- 
gress. In  the  view  of  the  editors  of  the 
State  Journal  of  Laming,  Mich.,  in  a 
statement  appearing  in  the  January  24 
issue,  it  was  a  "powerful  message  well  in 
tune  with  the  times."  The  basic  question 
remains,  however,  whether  the  92d  Con- 
gress will  move  ahead  on  the  President's 
six  major  goals.  The  State  Journal  ex- 
presses  the  hope  that  for  the  gocd  of  the 
country  it  will.  I  commend  the  editorial. 
enUtled  "Reform  Door  Opened  by  Nixon 
Proposals,"  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Rero«M  Dooa  Opened  bt  Nixon  Pkoposau 
President  Nlxons  State  of  the  Union  ap- 
peal for  a  transfer  of  more  power  tt'  state 
and  local  governmenU  and  his  proposals  for 
grappling  with  key  domesUc  Issues  faring  ih* 
naUon  made  for  a  powerful  message  well  in 
tune  with  the  times. 

Initial  reaction  In  Congress,  as  expected 
was  along  partisan  lines  with  Democrats  gen- 
erally reported  cool  and  Republicans  enthu- 
slasuc.  This  Is  tradlUonal  and  a  picture  wont 
start  to  develop  until  the  more  specific  de- 
tails are  forthcoming. 

The  President,  however,  has  zeroed  in  ad- 
mirable on  many  of  the  most  critical  domes- 
tic problems  facing  the  nation.  Not  the  least 
of  these  Is  the  growing  public  dUIUuslon- 
ment  with  the  massive  federal  bureaucracy 
and  with  the  general  unresponsiveness  of 
government  at  all  levels,  stressed  by  Mr 
Nixon  In  his  talk. 

To  meet  this  he  called  for  a  huge  federal 
revenue  sharing  program  to  send  more  money 
back  to  hard  pressed  states  and  cities  At  the 
same  time  he  proposed  a  major  restructuring 
of  the  federal  executive  branch  of  govern- 
ment. 

He  also  called  for  what  amounts  to  dcHcIt 
spending  to  meet  the  serious  unemployment 
problem,  a  vast  new  program  to  Improve 
health  care  and  medical  research  and  to  as- 
sure that  no  person  Is  denied  medical  treat- 
ment simply  because  he  cannot  afford  It.  He 
appealed  again  for  action  on  his  welfare  re- 
form proposals  which  were  left  on  the  con- 
greeelonal  shelf  last  year,  and  said  he  would 
offer  new  program.s  to  combat  environmental 
pollution,  provide  more  recreation  centers  for 
urban  populations  and  to  provide  for  a  return 
to  a  prosperous  peacetime  economy  which  the 
nation  has  not  seen  In  more  than  a  decade 

He  called  upon  Congress  to  g'.ve  enr!y  con- 
sideration to  a  number  of  other  reform  legis- 
lative proposals  which  were  bypassed  list 
year. 

As  some  analysts  have  already  noted,  the 
President  s  State  of  the  Union  outline  Is  a 
massive  challenge  to  the  92nd  Congress  to 
mee^  the  critical  don»e»tlc  problems  of  the 
nation  head-on.  Some  have  suggested  that 
this  was  politically  motivated  simply  to  put 
the  Democratically  controlled  Congress  on 
the  hot  seat  for  the  1072  election. 

The  latter,  f  owever.  Is  a  conclusion  which 
would  have  been  made  by  the  chronic  critics 
re^rardless  of  what  the  President  proposed 
In  his  message  Had  the  President  made  s 
brief  speech,  suggesting  nothing  in  particu- 
lar about  how  to  meet  the  nation's  problenu. 
the  critics  would  then  harp  that  he  was 
avoiding  his  responslbUltles. 
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The  Job  of  the  President,  any  president. 
Is  to  tell  the  Congress  what  he  thinks  ought 
to  t>e  done  to  moet  the  tuition's  needs.  Con- 
gress can  accept  it,  rajec'  It,  amend  It  or 
come  up  with  alternative  proposals. 

Nixon,  we  believe,  clearly  made  It  known 
that  be  «-ants  a  break  In  the  bureaucratic  loe 
jam  which  has  held  up  the  many  programs 
sod  reforms  he  outlined.  In  so  doing  he  was 
responding  to  the  national  pulse. 

It  Is  significant  that  many  of  the  Issues 
Nixon  discussed  are  the  sanM  oriee  which  a 
number  of  Democratic  leaders  have  been 
stressing  In  their  campaign  activities  for  a 
long  time. 

Thus  It  appears  that  the  President  and 
Congress  are  not  terribly  far  apart  on  goals. 
The  combat  will  be  over  the  methods  and 
priorities  given  to  the  programs. 

Probably  the  biggest  battle  will  be  over 
the  proposed  revenue  sharing  with  states 
and  cities  and  the  reorganization  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  federal  government. 

Both  carry  a  built-in  demand  that  Con- 
gress and  the  massive  federal  agencies  must 
surrender  some  of  their  traditional  powers 
in  the  interest  of  more  ef&clency  and  bring- 
ing government  closer  to  the  people. 

Traditionally,  all  such  efforts  have  met 
with  strong  resistance  In  the  past  In  Wash- 
ington. But  events  of  the  last  few  years  have 
made  it  clear  that  most  Americans  want  ac- 
tion to  reverse  the  steady  growth  of  top- 
heavy  federal  bureaucracy. 

It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  either  the 
President  or  the  Democrat  controlled  Con- 
gress will  put  aside  political  Infighting.  But 
we  believe  the  way  is  open  for  both  to  seek 
compromise  and  bring  about  the  solutions 
which  are  so  urgently  needed. 

President  Nixon  has  provided  an  excellent 
beginning  to  get  what  he  calls  the  "peaceful 
revolution"  underway  at  Inst. 


A  NEW  ERA  FOR  THE  REPUBLICAN 
PARTY 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF    UJ.tNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  2.  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  last  2  weeks  we  have 
been  witness  to  a  dramatic  change  in  the 
purpose  and  direction  of  one  of  America's 
two  great  political  parties.  Without  ques- 
tion. Jtinuary  1971  will  surely  stand  in 
historj'  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  for 
the  Republican  Party. 

In  the  recent  past,  it  has  been  Demo- 
cratic administrations  that  innovated 
while  Republican  administrations  pro- 
vided sound  managerial  skills,  corrected 
excesses,  and  restored  balance  to  Govern- 
ment. This  may  be  a  gross  oversimplifi- 
cation, but.  still,  it  has  largely  been  true. 

The  great  and  historic  change  we  have 
now  seen  is  the  emergence  of  a  Repub- 
lican administration  that  combines  both 
functions.  President  Nixon  has  proposed 
domestic  reforms  sweeping  in  concept 
and  purpose,  and  imaginative  and  in- 
novative beyond  anything  proposed  in 
the  last  30  years,  perhaps  in  this  cen- 
tury-. And  yet  throughout  these  proposals 
runs  the  same  strain  of  commonsense 
and  sound  management  that  has  long 
been  the  strong  point  of  Republican  ad- 
ministrations. 

President  Nixon  has  forcefully  demon- 
strated that  his  administration  is  alert 
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to  the  needs  of  our  society;  that  he  is 
willing  to  propose  change  where  change 
is  needed,  and  that  he  has  not  given  up 
on  the  principles  of  soimd  government 
for  which  our  party  stands.  It  is  a  his- 
toric achievement,  one  of  which  every 
American  can  be  proud. 


COURAGE  AND  COMPASSION  MARX 
WEST  CON8HOHOCKEN  TRAGEDY 


HON.  R.  UWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2.  1971 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
devastating  series  of  gasfed  fires  smd 
explosions  wracked  the  borough  of  West 
Conshohocken,  Pa.,  in  my  Congressional 
District  on  the  night  of  January  27, 
1971.  The  toll  is  appalling:  four  dead.  35 
injured  and  24  homes  destroyed. 

While  there  are  many  questions  that 
surround  the  circumstaaices  of  this 
tragedy,  there  are  other  things  which 
stand  out  quite  clearly.  These  are  the 
courage  and  compassion  of  the  many 
people  whose  lives  became  intertwined 
when  the  rending  blasts  tore  apart 
masonry  walls,  spewed  fire  over  the 
street  and  left  families  homeless. 

In  my  county  of  Montgomery,  we  are 
served  by  volunteer  firemen  and  that 
night  proved  once  again  that  they  stand 
with  the  best  of  professional  firemen 
anywhere  in  competence,  valor,  and  dedi- 
cation to  duty.  Joseph  Powers,  19.  a 
volunteer  with  West  Conshohocken 's 
George  Clay  Fire  Company,  was  playing 
a  hose  on  a  burning  house  after  initial 
blasts  in  homes  when  the  street  erupted 
in  explosion.  The  concussion  caused  the 
house's  front  wall  to  collapse.  He  was 
crushed  to  death. 

His  twin  brother.  James,  was  further 
away  and  was  fighting  the  fire.  He  was 
injured  along  with  other  volunteer  fire- 
men. 

Two  children,  missing  the  night  of  \he 
fire,  later  were  found  dead.  They  were 
Michael  Pruitt.  14,  and  his  sister, 
Michelle,  8.  Their  grandfather  Albert 
Rupp,  66,  had  been  blown  out  of  the 
house  by  one  of  the  explosions  imd  died 
later  in  the  hospital. 

In  West  Conshohocken.  a  community 
of  a  little  more  than  2,000  people  with 
less  than  a  square  mile  of  area,  the  flags 
fly  at  half  staff.  Neighbors,  service  orga- 
nizations, officials  of  government  at  all 
levels  and  individuals  are  working  to  ease 
the  burden  of  the  grieving  and  the  dis- 
placed. 

The  courage  smd  compassion  that 
mEU-ked  the  early  hours  of  the  West  Con- 
shohocken tragedy  are  evidenced  in  the 
continuing  efforts  of  countless  groups  and 
individuals.  As  the  Congressman  and  for- 
merly the  State  senator  for  West  Con- 
shohocken, my  personal  inspection  of  the 
site  further  convinced  me  of  the  wide- 
spread impact  of  this  disaster. 

Words  are  inadequate  to  comfort  a 
mother  who  has  lost  two  children  and 
her  father.  Expressions  of  sympathy  can- 
not console  a  mother  who  has  lost  a  twin 
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son.  Even  all  our  effoi  ts  to  provide  shel- 
ter, clothing,  and  food  for  the  homeless 
sOTnehow  cannot  make  up  for  the  terrible 
suffering  caused  these  people. 

The  scars  of  the  West  Conshohocken 
tragedy  will  remain.  But  remaining  also 
will  be  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  vol- 
unteer flremen  of  George  Clay  Fire  Com- 
]>any.  as  exemplified  by  Joseph  Powers' 
sacrifice,  and  of  their  hundreds  of  coun- 
terparts from  volimteer  companies  in  the 
county.  The  cooperation  and  courage  of 
IX)lice,  government  oCBcials  and  individ- 
uals certainly  display  the  highest  degree 
of  concerned  citizenship.  I  cannot  single 
out  any  individual  or  group,  nor  would 
they  want  this,  exc^t  to  be  known  that 
they  were  tested  and  did  not  fall  in  their 
obligations  to  their  fellow  men. 

To  deplore  and  commiserate  is  not 
enough,  hojfever.  I  intend  to  do  my  ut- 
most to  cooperate  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Public  Utility  Commission  and  others  in- 
volved in  investigating  the  reasons  for 
these  series  of  blasts  and  fires.  Within 
Federal  jurisdiction,  I  will  propose  rec- 
ommendations, if  the  probes  reveal  these 
are  necessary,  for  tightening  Federal 
laws  on  natural  gas  pipelines. 

Preliminary  information  provided  to 
me  indicated  the  cause  may  have  been 
a  crack  in  a  weld  of  a  50 -year-old,  16- 
inch  steel,  high-pressure  pipeline.  I  won- 
dered, as  I  viewed  the  devastation  in 
West  Conshohocken.  just  how  many 
other  pipelines  might  be  just  as  old  or 
older,  might  be  just  as  susceptible  to 
leaks  or  stresses,  and  might  be  just  as 
vulnerable  to  circumstances  which  led 
to  the  incredible  series  of  events  that 
comprised  the  West  Conshohocken  dis- 
aster. 

The  very  least  we  owe  to  those  who 
died,  to  the  sorrowing  survivors,  to  the 
homeless,  and  to  those  brave  citizens  who 
were  there  that  night  is  to  review  all 
regulations,  making  sure  they  are  strong 
enough,  tight^iing  them  up  and  enact- 
ing new  ones  if  necessary,  making  cer- 
tain we  have  stiff  inspection  procedures 
and  remedies  for  deficiencies.  Instituting 
procedures  for  immediately  cutting  off 
gas  to  ruptured  lines,  and  taking  every 
possible  step  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  this  tjrpe  of  disaster. 


DR.  JOYCE  BROTHERS  LAUDED 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

OP    MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  2.  1971 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  Dr.  Joyce  Brothers  received  a 
telephone  call  on  her  television  program 
from  a  New  York  housewife  who  wanted 
to  commit  suicide.  Dr.  Brothers  stayed 
on  the  telephone  with  the  woman  until 
the  crisis  had  passed. 

One  of  my  Baltimore  constituents.  Mr. 
Walton  Windsor,  has  requested  that  na- 
tional recognition  be  given  to  Dr  Broth- 
ers for  her  act  of  human  kindness.  All 
too  often  these  days  the  helpless  are  cast 
aside  or  ignored.  The  example  of  Dr. 
Brothers  is  one  I  should  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  House. 
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THE    AMERICAN   SPIRIT 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  POFF 

OF    VXtCIlTIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVKS 

Tuesday,  February  2,  1971 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  six  great 
goals  for  domestic  reform  which  Presi- 
dent Nixon  presented  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  are  so  far-reaching  In 
concept  that  they  have  already  generated 
great  controversy  In  the  Congress  and  in 
the  Nation. 

Free  and  open  discussion  about  the 
substance  of  the  President's  proposals 
Is  entirely  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
coimtry.  However,  some  partisan  critics 
have  chosen  to  question  the  motives  of 
the  President  in  putting  forth  such  a 
program. 

The  answer  to  such  questions  lies  in 
a  very  remarkable  document  which  I 
have  Just  reread.  It  is  a  speech  delivered 
by  candidate  Richard  Nixon  during  the 
presidential  campaign  of  1968.  Prepared 
and  dehvered  almost  2 '2  years  ago,  it  is 
a  most  unusual  foreshadowing  of  the 
ideas  which  the  President  presented  to 
the  Congress  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message. 

For  those  of  our  colleagues  who  would 
like  a  true  insight  into  the  depith  of 
conunitment  behind  the  President's  six 
great  goals,  I  am  Inserting  this  speech 
on  "The  American  Spirit"  In  the  Rkcord. 
It  was  delivered  by  Richard  Nixon  on 
October  2.  19«8,  in  Williamsburg.  Va. 
The  speech  follows: 

Tr*  AMEmiCAN  SpnuT 
(Spe«ch  by  President  Richard  NUon) 
Williamsburg     is     a     revered     place     In 
America. 

Here  was  the  capital  of  Colonial  Virginia; 
here  was  a  revolutionary  war  headquarters  of 
George  Washington  and  here,  during  the 
CtvU  War.  was  the  scene  of  a  bloody  battle 
between  Blue  and  Orey   forces. 

In  modern  times,  Williamsburg  has  been 
restored  to  Its  historic  setting;  today,  men  o^ 
the  twentieth  century  can  walk  through  a 
village  of  th«  eighteenth  cwntury,  absorbing 
the  mood  that  surrounded  the  men  who  built 
this  nation. 

It  Is  attlng,  then,  to  pause  in  the  election 
campaign  of  1968  at  a  place,  steeped  In  our 
heritage:  this  Is  a  proper  moment  to  examine 
our  paat  for  some  keys  to  our  future  Perhaps 
we  can  draw  some  strength  and  gain  some 
Insight  from  what  has  gone  before. 

We  r«caU  the  days  of  our  Revolution,  we 
think  of  the  phrase  "the  spirit  of  '76."  That 
is  not  Just  a  slogan;  there  was  a  real  "spirit 
of  "78  "  The  splHt  was  the  driving  force  with- 
in most  Americans  oX  that  revolutionary  era. 
I  believe  that  a  nation,  like  a  person  has 
a  ■pint. 

I  believe  that  a  national  spirit  comes  to 
the  fore  In  tlmea  of  national  crisis. 

I  beUeve  that  each  time  a  national  spirit 
makes  itself  feit.  It  speaks  to  lu  own  time 
with  a  different  message  directed  to  the  prob- 
lems of  that  time. 

That  Is  why  a  searching  look  at  the  Ameri- 
can spirit  Is  needed  today.  The  American 
spirit,  as  I  vision  It,  Is  not  vlsltauon  of 
some  ghost  of  the  past;  rather  it  Is  the  af- 
flrmacion  of  a  deep  national  yearning  that 
all  of  us  feel  today. 

Whenever  America  falls  short,  that  spirit 
appears — not  to  comfort  us,  but  to  make 
demands  on  us.  Not  to  salve  our  conscience, 
but  to  spur  our  oonsclenee. 
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Our  history  shows  that  as  a  people  we  have 
responded  to  these  new  demands  each  time 
they  were  made. 

Almost  two  centuries  ago,  at  the  time  of 
our  Revolution,  the  American  spirit  de- 
manded political  liberty.  And  so  a  nation  was 
bom. 

A  century  and  a  half  ago,  the  American 
spirit  demanded  a  choice  In  national  leader- 
ship, calling  for  a  framework  that  encour- 
aged the  cut  and  thrust  of  controversy.  And 
the  two-party  system  was  born. 

A  century  ago,  at  the  time  of  oxir  Civil  War, 
the  American  spirit  demanded  an  end  to 
slavery  and  an  end  to  sectionalism.  And  so 
the  nation  was  born  again,  this  time  Into  a 
deeper  unity. 

At  the  turn  of  this  century,  the  American 
spirit  demanded  a  fair  share  for  all  in  the 
fruits  of  our  econonUc  system;  trust-busting 
was  born  and  the  labor  movement  gained 
momentum. 

A  generation  ago,  with  tyranny  on  the 
march,  the  American  spirit  stirred  again;  a 
new  internationalism  was  born,  and  America 
shouldered   her   world    reaponsibilltles. 

With  hindsight,  we  can  now  see  how  the 
American  spirit  reappeared  time  after  time 
in  our  history:  looking  back.  It  is  easy  to 
detect  Its  differing  demands  and  the  great 
changes  It  achieved. 

But  the  Americans  living  through  those 
times  did  not  have  the  benefit  of  hindsight. 
The  men  who  gathered  at  places  like  Wil- 
liamsburg two  centuries  ago  were  not  then  a 
distinguished  group  of  statesmen  known  as 
Pounding  Pathers — they  were  a  band  of  prac- 
tical idealists  risking  the  gallows  by  talking 
of  revolution. 

The  great  eras  of  changes  are  clear  enough 
for  us  in  retrospect.  But  to  the  men  living 
through  those  times,  America  was  upset  and 
uncertain;  strong  cross-currents  of  opinion 
roiled  the  waters  and  hatreds  flared. 

That  is  the  kind  of  era  we  are  going  through 
right  now.  The  textbooks  of  the  next  cen- 
ttiry — If  textbooks  are  still  In  use — may  sum 
up  the  new  demands  of  the  American  spirit 
in  a  sentence  or  two.  But  now  It  is  up  to  us 
to  work  It  out  for  ourselves. 

Here  In  1968,  what  Is  missing  from  Ameri- 
can life  that  has  called  up  this  spirit  of 
change?  What  void  in  each  one  of  us  needs 
to  be  filled? 

Of  course,  we  think  first  of  the  obvious  an- 
swers. We  need  peace  In  the  world;  we  need 
the  good  life  for  all;  we  need  Justice  for  all. 
In  the  framework  of  law.  But  let's  go  a  step 
beyond. 

We  are  told  of  a  man  who  was  seen  digging 
around  the  walls  of  his  house;  when  he  was 
asked  why.  he  gave  this  strange  and  in- 
triguing answer:  "I  am  letting  the  dark  out 
of  my  cellar."  That  is  what  we  must  do  now, 
as  we  dig  for  the  demands  of  change,  we 
must  let  the  dark  out  of  our  cellars. 

I  believe  that  an  underlying  reason  for  the 
feeling  of  emptiness  in  so  many  hearts  today 
stems  from  the  loss  of  personal  freedom. 

I  believe  that  the  American  spirit  is  re- 
appearing now  to  demand  the  return  of  that 
personal  freedom. 

As  in  our  past,  these  demands  are  thun- 
dered in  stormy  times.  Some  of  us  are  all  too 
noisy;  some  of  us  are  all  too  silent:  but  each 
of  us  knows  that  this  is  the  time  to  stand 
up  for  his  own  individual  identity. 

We  won  our  flght  for  political  freedom 
two  centuries  ago;  we  won  a  oattle  for  hu- 
man freedom  a  century  ago;  today,  we  are 
in  a  fight  for  our  personal  freedom. 

Personal  freedom,  to  me.  is  at  the  root  of 
human  dignity. 

Personal  freedom  is  room  to  turn  around 
In  life.  It  is  the  right  to  grow  in  your  own 
way.  to  learn  what  Is  not  yet  being  Uught; 
it  is  both  the  right  to  privacy  and  the  right 
to  participate. 

Personal  freedom  Is  not  a  license  to  dis- 
rupt,  but   It   Is   a   liberty   to  dissent;    not   a 
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duty  to  destroy,  but  an  obligation  to  ctaal. 
lenge.  ^™ 

Personal  freedom  will  not  ensiire  that  everv 
man  will  get  all  he  desires;  it  will  ensure  that 
every  man  will  get  all  he  deserves 

Those  Americans  who  once  had  personal 
freedom  and  lost  it,  now  want  It  back  those 
who  never  had  It  at  all,  want  It  now 

In  striving  for  a  worthy  goal— security— 
we  have  lost  a  worthy  asset— individuality 
the  hallmark  of  personal  freedom.  In  trying 
to  provide  for  the  material  needs  of  all  we 
have  stolen  from  the  personal  freedom  of 
eAch. 

Where  did  we  lose  our  way?  Where  did  we 
begin  to  trade  away  our  personal  freedom' 
Some  would  say  we  lost  our  way  when  we 
began  our  ever-expanding  welfare  programs 
Others  would  say  we  lost  our  way  when  we 
took  on  the  responsibility  of  helpinit  to 
defend  the  free  world.  r    b     u 

I  dont  agree.  These  were  steps  that  changed 
the  course  of  history;  these  were  steps  in 
the  right  direction. 

We  were  right  to  want  to  help  the  poor 
the  sick,  the  unemployed,  the  elderly.  We 
were  right  to  want  to  help  advance  the  cause 
of  democracy  around  the  world. 

But  in  making  these  advances,  we  lost 
something.  We  became  so  busy  doing  so 
much  for  the  "people"  that  we  forgot  about 
the  person.  We  became  so  obsessed  with  the 
collsctive  needs  that  we  overlooked  the 
Individual  need. 

At  first  we  didnt  feel  the  loss.  Our  Amer- 
ican system  had  so  much  momentum;  there 
was  so  much  to  be  done  and  so  much  to  do 
It  with.  We  could  not  detect  the  slow  erosion 
of  our  personal  freedom,  the  gradual 
diminishing  of  human  dignity. 

But  now,  a  generation  later,  we  feel  it.  And 
we  miss  what  we  lost.  We  miss  It  In  the  feel- 
ing so  many  Americans  have  of  being  hemmed 
In;  of  being  a  cog  in  a  huge  machine;  of 
being  no  longer  in  control  of  our  own  lives; 
of  not  having  our  own  important  say  in  the 
direction  of  our  communities  and  our  nation. 
Well,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 
We  cannot  turn  back  the  clock;  we  must  not 
undo  all  the  good  we  have  done,  as  we  try 
now  to  regain  the  freedom  we  have  lost. 

Nor  can  we  throw  up  our  hands  and  say 
that  one  man  does  not  count  anymore — 
that  we've  traded  personal  freedom  away 
for  the  security  of  a  big.  paternal  government. 
We  do  have  another  choice.  We  must  find  a 
way  to  make  government  work  for  all  of  us 
without  dominating  any  one  of  us.  We  have 
to  esUbliah  new  respect  for  the  qualities  of 
initiative,  personal  sacrifice,  and  readiness 
to  seize  opportunity,  that  made  the  Individual 
American  the  wonder  of  the  world. 

And  we  have  to  reawaken  this  respect  the 
hard  way:  without  tearing  down  the  struc- 
ture we  have  built  to  help  those  who  can- 
not help  themselves. 

That  is  why  a  political  promise  of  "more 
of  the  same"  Is  wrong,  and  why  a  promise  of 
"less  of  the  same"  is  Just  as  wrong.  We  need 
neither  more  nor  less  of  the  "same" — we  need 
an  approach  that  is  entirely  different. 

Welfare  Is  too  important  to  be  left  to  the 
Welfare  Staters.  We  are  going  to  change  our 
welfare  system  to  make  it  fit  the  American 
system,  to  provide  each  person  with  a  means 
of  escape  from  welfare  into  dignity.  This  is 
not  an  impossible  dream.  America  needs  It: 
with  leadership  that  understands  the  Amer- 
ican spirit,  America  Is  going  to  get  It. 

And  thafs  not  all.  Each  of  us  wants  to  get 
back  that  sense  of  participation  In  govern- 
ment, that  hand  in  our  own  destinies 

We  are  going  to  reverse  the  flow  of  power 
to  the  Federal  Government  In  Washington, 
and  channel  more  power  back  to  the  sutes 
and  localities.  Tax  sharing;  bloc  grants;  de- 
centralization; local  option;  community  par- 
ticipation; this  is  the  direction  I  believe 
America  is  about  to  choose. 
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What's  more,  the  pendulum  Is  going  to 
iwlng  back  to  an  emphasis  on  Individual  op- 
portunity. But  something  new  will  be  added; 
genuinely  equal  opportunity,  starting  from 
^dhood.  The  Industrious  person  will  get 
ahead  and  the  lazy  man  will  fall  behind,  no 
nifttter  what  their  background  or  heritage  or 
skin  color. 

How  can  I  be  so  certain  about  all  this? 

Because  I  believe  that  is  what  the  Ameri- 
can spirit  now  demands.  Because  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  not  "the  masses " — they  are 
200  million  Individual  persons  who  are  dis- 
covering what  they  have  lost,  and  are  deter- 
mined to  get  it  back. 

Our  present  leaders  are  out  of  touch  with 
this  new  mood  and  cannot  comprehend  this 
new  need.  They  see  the  future  as  bearing 
down  on  us.  They  are  fearful  of  the  future, 
fearful  of  the  change  it  will  bring,  and  they 
brace  themselves  for  the  shock  that  they 
know  will  come. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  fearful,  tomorrow  is  a 
threat  that  must  be  faced:  in  the  eyes  of  the 
hopeful,  tomorrow  Is  a  vision  that  must  be 
realized. 

An  American  poet  put  it  this  way:  "dive 
for  dreams,  or  a  slogan  may  topple  you."  We 
must  turn  away  from  the  old  slogan  that 
trigger  responses  that  are  no  longer  respon- 
sive; we  must  dive  for  the  dreams  we  can 
make  come  true. 

The  way  to  the  future  Is  not  along  the 
path  of  least  resistance.  Wo  will  only  earn 
back  our  personal  freedom  along  a  path  of 
great  resistance. 

The  American  spirit  U  presenting  iU  de- 
mands today,  as  it  did  in  different  terms  to 
generations  before  us.  Once  again,  those  de- 
mands require  sacrifice  and  ingenuity: 

The  American  spirit  demands  an  explosion 
of  education  Into  the  mind  of  every  child  In 
every  corner  of  this  land: 

It  demands  a  career — not  Just  a  Job.  but  a 
career — open  to  every  man  and  woman  who 
has  the  capacity  to  get  ahead: 

It  demands  an  end  to  the  slamming  of 
doors,  with  the  answering  echo  of  gunfire 
that  we  have  heard  in  the  past: 

It  demands  a  plunge  into  community  serv- 
ice by  each  of  us,  rather  than  delegating 
compassion  to  government; 

The  American  spirit  of  today  demands  that 
the  helpless  be  cared  for,  and  the  hopeless 
be  cared  about: 

It  demands  that  there  be  greater  rewards 
for  initiative  and  hard  work  and  self- 
reliance: 

It  demands  that  privacy  be  respected,  that 
the  Individual  be  respected,  that  the  law  be 
respected. 

Most  of  all,  the  American  spirit  today  de- 
mands the  self -determination  of  the  human 
being.  This  means  a  shift  from  Federal  rule 
to  home  rule,  a  shift  from  faceless  manipu- 
lation to  personal  participation. 

There  is  a  mystery  to  America  that  its 
detractors  have  never  been  able  to  grasp 

Just  when  our  Idealism  appears  to  be 
■wamped  in  a  sea  of  material  wealth;  Just 
when  our  native  morality  seems  to  be  flooded 
by  a  wave  of  crime  and  disorder;  Just  when 
our  International  power  and  prestige  appear 
frustrated  by  the  Ineptness  of  our  leader- 
ship— something  remarkable  happens. 

The  American  spirit  wells  up  and  we  snap 
out  of  it.  We  let  the  dark  out  of  our  cellar. 
We  choose  new  leaders  with  new  ideas  and 
we  tell  them  we're  ready  to  make  any  sacri- 
fice required  to  set  our  nation  right. 

We  don't  ask  new  leadership  to  put  us  back 
to  sleep.  We  don't  ask  new  leadership  to  fix 
everything  without  bothering  us.  Instead,  we 
demand  to  know  what  we  need  to  do — what 
each  individual  one  of  us  must  do. 

At  watershed  moments  like  these,  the  un- 
conquerable American  spirit  comes  alive.  We 
stand  at  a  pivot  point;  the  nation  is  poised 
to  turn  and  move  in  the  direction  the  spirit 
of  America  demands. 
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That  Is  why  I  have  been  saying  that  the 
choice  In  this  election  year  is  perhaps  the 
most  Important  in  our  lives.  If  we  fall  to 
seize  this  moment.  If  we  let  slip  this  chance 
to  recapture  our  personal  freedom — the  mo- 
ment may  never  come  again  In  our  lifetime. 

Therefore,  let  us  not  lightly  dismiss  the 
agony  of  the  American  spirit  today  as  only 
"growing  pains." 

Let  us  recognize  It  as  hunger  pangs,  for 
now  is  a  time  that  our  body  poUtlc  hungers 
for  new  directions,  new  answers  to  new  needs. 

At  moments  like  these  throughout  our  his- 
tory, it  has  been  America's  genliis  and  good 
fortune  to  satisfy  this  appetite  for  orderly 
change.  Tliis  generation  of  Americans  shall 
not  be  the  first  in  200  years  to  deny  the  de- 
mands of  the  American  spirit. 

Ratljer,  I  believe  this  generation  will 
choose  to  rise  to  the  challenge :  we  shall  pro- 
mote the  general  wrtfare,  yes — but  we  shall 
preserve  our  personal  freedom  as  well. 

We  shall  hold  fast  to  the  quality  that  made 
America  great,  as  we  reach  out  for  new  qual- 
ities that  will  make  America  greater. 

Woodrow  Wilson  described  the  challenge  of 
such  a  nr.oment.  The  year  was  1913.  The  na- 
tion was  badly  torn;  a  third  party  movement 
had  split  the  majority  vote.  There  was  war 
in  the  Balkans  that  threatened  to  ^>read  to 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  his  first  Inaugural  Address,  this  Is  what 
Wilson  told  his  countrymen:  "Men's  hearts 
wait  upon  us;  men's  lives  hang  in  the  bal- 
ance: men's  hopes  call  upon  us  to  say  what 
we  will  do.  Who  shall  live  up  to  the  great 
trust?  Who  dares  fall  to  try?  " 

In  this  campaign,  my  fellow  Americans, 
we  can  feel  the  American  spirit  stirring. 

It  calls  upon  us  to  make  a  mighty  effort 
to  rekindle  our  hope,  our  courage  and  o\ir 
passion  for  personal  freedom.  We  dare  not 
fail  to  try. 

The  American  spirit  today  demands  an 
awareness  of  the  need  for  change. 

It  requires  the  exploration  of  new  horizons 
of  Justice. 

It  insists  on  the  rediscovery  of  the  worth 
of  the  individual. 

It  will  accept  nothing  less  than  a  reach 
for  greatness. 

The  next  President  of  the  United  States 
could  possibly  serve  until  1976,  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  our  nation. 

The  next  President  will  lead  this  nation 
in  its  reach  for  greatness  only  II  he  summons 
a  new  "spirit  of  '76" — a  spirit  conceived  in 
old  glories,  born  to  speak  to  its  own  time, 
destined  to  shape  a  glorious  future. 


A  TRIBUTE  BY  NEWSPAPER  EDITOR 
JIM  FAIN  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
WILLIAM  M.  MCCULLOCH 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  2,  1971 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
that  most  Members  of  the  House  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
McCuCLocH)  currently  is  hospitalized 
following  a  second  operation  stemming 
from  a  fall  he  experienced  last  year. 

Bill  McCttlloch's  confinement 
prompted  the  editor  of  the  Dayton  Daily 
News,  a  newspaper  which  circulates  in 
Bill's  district  as  well  as  my  own,  to  re- 
flect on  what  kind  of  a  man  the  Fourth 
Ohio  District  has  in  Congress.  In  his  col- 
umn, Jim  Pain  frankly  states  what  we  all 
know  to  be  a  fact  about  him : 
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Bill  McCuIloch  Is  my  idea  of  what  a  servant 
of  democracy  ought  to  be.  He  is  high-minded, 
fair,  dedicated,  self-effacing.  He  puts  the 
welfare  of  the  country  ahead  of  political 
advantage. 

Bill's  career  in  Congress  has  proven 
his  dedication  to  the  Nation.  His  ap- 
proach to  government  is  a  model  for  all 
of  us  to  emulate. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
wishing  Bill  McCulloch  a  speedy  re- 
covery so  that  we  may  have  the  benefit 
of  his  guidance  and  inspiration  in  the 
92d  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  would  like  to  insert  the  text  of  the 
column  written  by  Mr.  Fain: 

I  Prom  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Dally  News, 

Jan.  13, 1971] 

Rkp.  McCitlloch — A  Mcdal  por  a  Poljticai. 

Hebo 

Washincton. — People  work  off  more  dis- 
temper on  politicians  than  on  baseball  un- 
pires — or  even  newspaper  editors. 

There's  nothing  fair  or  logical  about  this. 
A  politician  Is  a  man  of  considerable  talent 
and  endurance.  The  citizen  has  no  right  to 
use  him  as  a  punching  bag;  he  ought  to  be 
grateftil  Instead.  But  the  custom  Is  embed- 
ded, as  American  as  mom's  pizza  pie. 

All  of  which  is  brought  to  mind  by  the 
fact  that  one  of  Ohio's  truly  great  public 
servants  is  seriously  111  In  John  Hopkins 
hospital  In  Baltimore  and  Is  entitled  to  the 
prayers  and  best  wishes  of  the  people  he  has 
served  so  well. 

He  U  Rep.  William  M.  McCulloch,  Republi- 
can of  Plqua,  who  has  repre8ent«d  the  Fourth 
Ohio  District  In  Congress  since  1947  and  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Ohio  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  six  terms  before  that. 

Bin  McCulloch  is  my  Idea  of  what  a  servant 
of  democracy  ought  to  be.  He  Is  hlgh-mlnded, 
fair,  dedicated,  self-effacing.  He  puts  the 
welfare  of  the  country  ahead  of  political 
advantage. 

The  best  example  came  several  years  ago 
In  the  In-flghtlng  over  a  tough,  realistic  civil 
rights  law.  Mr.  McCulloch  la  the  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  House  Judiciary  committee, 
the  main  cockpit  in  which  that  battle  was 
fought. 

Not  many  congressmen  wanted  to  ma- 
neuver one  way  or  the  other  on  so  contro- 
versial a  measure  in  the  full  spotlight  of 
floor  action.  The  place  to  cripple  the  bill  was 
by  the  amendment  process  in  committee. 
Bill  McCulloch  and  Rep.  Enxanuel  Crtler,  the 
ranking  Democrat  and  committee  chairman, 
refused  to  let  that  happen. 

They  stood  shoulder-to-shoulder,  con- 
structed a  meaningful  bill,  then  defended  It 
against  all  comers,  in  committee  and  on  the 
House  floor. 

Not  to  take  anything  away  from  Celler, 
who  has  been  an  outstanding  congressman, 
but  Bill  Mcculloch's  role  was  by  far  the 
more  courageous.  Celler  represents  a 
Brooklyn  district  with  a  sizable  black  popu- 
lation. At  that  time,  Mcculloch's  district 
was  comprised  entirely  of  rural  and  semi- 
rural  Ohio  counties   north  of  Montgomery. 

McCulloch  had  no  black  constituency  to 
speak  of.  He  had  nothing  to  gain  politically. 
On  the  contrary,  he  had  a  good  bit  to  lose. 
P>rejudlce  is  not  unknown  among  whites  in 
his  district.  But  he  Is  a  man  of  principle 
and  be  believed  in  what  he  was  doing. 

That  kind  of  philosophy  and  courage  has 
illumined  Bill  McCuUoch's  entire  quarter 
century  in  Congress.  He  has  the  respect  of 
Just  about  everybody  who  counts  in  Wash- 
ington. He  is  highly  regarded,  on  the  Hill, 
In  the  executive  branch.  In  the  Judiciary  and 
among  the  hard-bitten  Capitol  press  corps. 

last  year  the  69-year-old  congressman 
suffered  a  fall  at  his  home,  which  caused 
some  blood  clotting.  He  has   been  plagued 
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with  complication*  ever  sine*  and  currently 
U  hospitalized,  aa  h«  baa  b«en  for  aome  time, 
at  Johns  Hopklna. 

Here's  wishing  him  a  speedy  recovery  and 
here  is  one  loud  witness  that  the  citizens  of 
Ohio  owe  this  old-school  gentleman  a  great 
deal.  Politics  U  a  rough,  demanding,  cruel 
business.  The  men  who  endure  Its  hardships 
and  go  on  to  offer  a  brand  of  enlightened 
service  that  has  characterized  Congressman 
McCuUoch  are  the  heroes  who  make  de- 
mocracy workable. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


NEEDED  BILLS  TO  MEET  PRESSING 
PROBLEMS 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

or    CAUTORNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  2.  1971 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr 
Speaker,  as  the  92d  Congress  convenes, 
our  Nation  faces  problems  of  gigantic 
proportions  that  must  be  met  and  over- 
come. We.  in  Congress,  as  the  elected  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people,  are  assigned 
the  responsibility  of  providing  the  neces- 
sary leadership  required  to  effectively 
combat  these  maladies  afflicting  our 
country.  New  ideas  must  be  brought  forth 
and  then  implemented  If  we  are  to  suc- 
ceed in  our  struggle  against  poverty, 
malnutrition.  polluUon.  and  crime.  Our 
resources  must  be  marshaled  and  uUlized 
more  effecUvely.  Reforms  of  existing  pro- 
grams must  be  Instituted  to  eliminate 
waste  and  misdirected  activities.  But 
above  all.  we.  the  Members  of  the  92d 
Congress  must  acknowledge  the  task  be- 
fore us  and  pledge  our  untiring  efforts  to 
meet  the  mandates  imposed  upon  us  by 
the  American  people. 

Today  I  am  introducing  five  bills  that 
I  sponsored  during  the  91st  Congress  that 
unfortunately  were  not  acted  upon 
These  bills  touch  on  four  major  areas  of 
concern:  health,  crime.  poUutlon.  and 
the  economy.  They  are  good  bUls.  bUls 
worthy  of  your  support  and  your  vote 

The  first  bill  that  I  am  sponsoring  Is 
the  Federal  Drug  Abuse  and  Drjg  De- 
pendoice  Prevention.  Treatment  and 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1971.  Last  session 
over  75  of  my  colleagues  Joined  me  In 
sponsoring  this  badly  needed  legislative 
proposal  The  Senate  under  the  able  lead- 
ership of  Harold  Hughes  of  Iowa  passed 
it  in  the  closing  days  of  the  last  ses- 
sion. Hopefully  both  bodies  of  the  Con- 
RTess  wlU  take  such  action  during  the  92d 
and  the  proposed  Federal  Drug  Abuse 
and  Drug  Dependence  Prevention  Treat- 
ment and  Rehabilitation  Act  wUl  'become 
law.  I  personally  intend  to  solicit  co- 
sponsorshlp  of  this  measure  within  the 
next  few  weeks. 

The  .second  and  third  measures  that  I 
am  puttin?  forward  today  deal  with  the 
economic  plight  we  are  in.  I  Intend  to 
establish  through  these  legislative  pro- 
posals a  framework  to  provide  for  eco- 
nomic conversion  of  our  industries  The 
transition  from  a  war  oriented  to  a  peace- 
time economy,  which  hopefully  is  tak- 
ing place,  must  be  planned  and  coordi- 
nated. The  economic  conversion  bill  I  re- 
Introduce  today  will  help  accomplish  this 
With  unemployment  up  to  6  percent,  with 


the  GNP  down  for  the  first  time  In  12 
years,  with  cutbacks  in  spending  in  every 
area  of  the  economy,  clear  and  accurate 
measures  must  be  established  to  meet 
these  grave  dangers  to  the  well-being  of 
the  American  people. 

In  a  more  specific  area,  one  In  which  I 
have  a  very  personal  concern.  I  am  also 
Introducing  legislation.  This  area,  the 
decline  of  the  aerospace  industry,  cannot 
be  allowed  to  continue.  I  have  often 
stated  that  I  consider  the  members  of 
the  aerospace  team  to  be  a  national  re- 
source that  must  be  protected.  The  loss 
of  these  skilled  individuals  would  repre- 
sent a  loss  that  I  do  not  think  this  coun- 
try can  tolerate.  Consequently,  I  am  re- 
introducing my  own  resolution  calling 
for  a  redirection  of  the  members  of  this 
fine  group  into  meeting  our  domestic 
problems,  particularly  environmental 
pollution.  The  professionals  at  NASA  as 
well  as  those  at  our  aerospace  firms  can 
make  invaluable  contributions  in  this 
regard.  I  intend  to  see  that  their  skills 
are  not  lost  to  us. 

The  next  bill  that  I  am  sponsoring  to- 
day also  deals  with  the  environment.  It 
Is  of  particular  Interest  to  the  people  of 
my  district  who  live  near  Los  Angeles 
international  airport  but  affects  citizens 
throughout  the  land.  The  bill  wUl  pro- 
vide  for  a  comprehensive  program   to 
control  an  environmental  polluter,  noise. 
This  matter  is  not  limited  to  Jet  aircraft 
noise  which  is  a  serious  problem  of  it- 
self but  goes  to  the  whole  area.  Doctors 
have   evidence   that  excessive   noise   is 
both     physically     and     psychologically 
harmful  to  humans,  in  my  own  Con- 
gressional district  we  have  had  to  close 
two  schools  due  to  this  problem.  The  din 
created  by  huge  trucks  on  highways  and 
streets,  the  rat-a-Ut  of  the  pneumatic 
drill  and  the  pile  driver,  the  blasting  of  a 
stereo  that  comes  through  the  paper  thin 
walls  of  modem  apartment  houses  are  all 
taking  their  unseen   toll   on  us.   I  am 
therefore  calling  for  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral to  investigate  this  matter  through 
an  office  specially  set  up  under  his  Juris- 
diction.    The    proposal     also    provides 
enough    funding    to    make    their    work 
effective. 

Finally,  in  the  area  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  crime,  I  am  resubmitting  a  bill 
to  assist  in  combating  crime  by  reducing 
the  incidence  of  recidivism.  This  I  feel 
can  be  accomplished  only  by  instituting 
a  sweeping  reform  of  our  correctional  in- 
stituUons.  from  the  local  Jail  house  to  the 
Federal  penitentiary.  Today  our  prisons 
do  not  rehabilitate  as  they  should. 
Rather  they  harden  Irunates  and  act  as 
schools  for  crime.  Insuring  the  first  of- 
fender the  chance  to  become  a  second 
offender. 

Punishment  alone  is  Illogical  and  un- 
producUve.  Our  penal  insUtuUons  should 
be  places  where  men  and  women  who 
have  committed  wrongs,  atone  for  their 
crimes  and  are  also  provided  the  oppor- 
tunity to  return  to  society  in  the  hope 
of  living  an  honest  and  worthwhile  life 
My  bill  will  help  In  this  direction. 

While  undoubtedly  many  other  needed 
and  worthwhile  bills  will  be  introduced 
today,  several  of  which  I  am  Joining  my 
colleagues  In  cosponsorlng,  I  wanted  to 
call  your  attention  to  these  specific  meas- 
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ures  that  I  have  submitted  to  the  Con 
gress  today.  The  need  to  meet  the  myriad 
of  problems  that  the  United  States  fa<^ 
today  is  urgent.  These  needs  must  \» 
met  by  the  92d  Congress  for  time  is  run 
nlng  out  on  us  all.  We  must  act  afflrma 
tlvely  and  constructively  before  it  is  ton 
late.  ^' 


THE  DRAFT  AND  POVERTY  IN 
THE  ARMED  FORCES 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  2,  1971 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  Mr 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  unfortunate 
consequences  of  the  draft  has  been  its 
effect  on  military  pay.  Since  conscription 
forces  the  young  men  of  our  NaUon  to 
Join  the  Armed  Forces  regardless  of  the 
pay  rate,  there  has  been  little  Incentive 
for  policymakers  to  establish  a  reason- 
able compensation  policy  for  Junior  en- 
listed men.  The  President's  Commission 
on  an  All-Volunteer  Force  noted  In  Its 
report  last  spring  that  pay  for  career 
personnel  was  increased  by  111  percent 
between  1948  and  1969,  but  by  only  60 
percent  for  first  termers  during  that 
period.  As  a  result,  many  young  service- 
men are  having  a  most  difflcult  time  try- 
ing to  make  ends  meet.  We  must  enact 
the  recommendations  of  the  President's 
Commission  if  we  are  to  remove  the 
financial  penalty  which  is  now  associ- 
ated with  military  service. 

The  problem  of  poverty  in  the  Armed 
Forces  should  be  the  concern  of  every 
Member  of  Congress.  I  commend  this 
item  from  Stars  and  Stripes  to  your 
attention: 


Mant  OIs  Callid  PovnTT-SraicKEN 
(By  John  Pllger) 

NDMNBfiBG,  OsaMANT  (S&S)— A  tremen- 
dous  number  of  low-ranking  USAREUR  en- 
listed men  are  living  in  a  state  of  poverty, 
an  Army  doctor  said  here. 

Dr.  (Capt.)  Fletcher  Hamilton,  chief  of 
the  neuro-psychlatrlc  clinic  at  the  130th 
General  Hospital,  claimed  that,  because  of 
low  pay  and  lack  of  resources,  a  significant 
number  of  soldiers  are  suffering  breakdowns. 

Hamilton  has  started  a  movement  to  gen- 
erate congressional  pressure,  with  the  aim 
of  bettering  the  lot  of  low-ranking  enlisted 
men. 

"Our  program."  said  Hamilton.  "Is  pri- 
marily for  the  men  In  grades  El  to  E5.  We 
don't  deny  that  other  soldiers  can  have  prob- 
lems, too.  but  these  are  the  guys  who  get 
hit  the  hardest,  and  they  really  need  help 
fast."  J  J  f 

According  to  Hamilton,  there  Is  a  definite 
"debt  cycle"  that  many  enlisted  men  un- 
wittingly get  Into. 

"Take  an  average  Pfc.  who  Is  married' 
Hamilton  said.  "He  comes  to  USAREUR  with- 
out his  wife,  since  she  won't  be  command- 
sponsored. 

"With  his  low  pay.  be  usually  has  to  take 
out  a  loan  to  get  her  •3own  over.  Then  there 
Is   the  matter  of  an   apartment." 

An  Informal  study  of  E5  and  lower-ranked 
soldiers  assigned  here  to  the  hospital  shows, 
he  said,  that  the  average  rent  is  1112  per 
month. 

"Then  there  are  the  purchases  needed  to 
stock  a  house.  In  the  end  the  man  is  left 
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witn  maybe  $40  a  month  to  feed  himself. 
Ills  wUe.  and  maybe  even  a  child." 

While  there  is  no  rule  that  states  that  a 
loldler  can  or  cannot  bring  his  wife  to  Ger- 
many. Hamilton  said  that  having  his  family 
with  him  Is  very  Important  to  his  well- 
being. 

Since  many  soldiers  in  these  grades  are 
oewly  married.  It  could  be  disastrous  to 
separate  the  family.  Hamilton  said,  pointing 
out  that  the  first  18  months  of  a  marriage 
are  the  most  important  and  hardest,  since 
that  Is  the  period  of  adjustment. 

The  doctor  said  many  soldiers — Including 
a  high  percentage  of  new  husbands — find 
themselves  sent  to  Vietnam  for  a  year,  and 
then  are  given  direct  afislgnments  to  Ger- 
many lor  two  or  three  years. 

"If  he  does  not  fly  his  wife  over,  it  means 
a  separation  of  three  or  more  years,"  said 
Hamilton,  adding  that  "this  could  ruin  a 
marriage  before  it  even  starts." 

But  what  can  be  done  for  those  OIs  who 
do  bring  their  wives  to  Germany? 

The  Ideal.  Hamilton  says,  would  be  com- 
mand sponsorship  of  the  wivea.  But,  on  a 
more  immediate  basis,  there  are  several 
changes  which  could  be  made,  according  to 
Hamilton. 

In  the  United  States,  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment issues  food  stamps,  which.  Hamil- 
ton said,  are  approved  for  use  in  commis- 
saries. 

Hamilton's  group  is  calling  for  issuing 
tbese  stamps,  which  would  greatly  expand 
a  soldier's  purchasing  power  In  a  commis- 
sary, to  GIs  In  USAREUR. 

Hamilton  also  points  out  that  a  signifi- 
cant pay  hike  should  be  approved  for  the 
lower  grades. 

"It  should  be  a  sliding  one.  however."  he 
said,  "giving  the  most  money  to  the  enlisted 
men  who  really  need  it  .  .  .  not  to  us  officers 
who  already  make  enough  to  get  along  quite 
w«U.- 

What  he  considers  a  "significant  hike"  is  at 
least  80  percent,  if  not  more. 

Hamilton  also  sees  the  need  for  a  federally 
run  poverty  program  In  Europe  to  aid  sol- 
diers. 

Another  major  point  Is  that  there  should 
be  a  renegotiation  of  the  Status  of  Forces 
Agreement  (SOFA). 

Portions  of  SOFA  could  and  should  be 
changed  to  allow  dependent  wives  to  take 
many  of  the  Jobs  now  available  solely  to 
local  nationals,  he  maintains. 

"The  German  economy  is  in  great  shape." 
the  doctor  said.  "Oermans  don't  really  need 
the  Jobs  which  we  are  offering  to  them.  Our 
own  military  famUles  need  them  so  they  can 
survive." 

While  at  first  It  might  seem  that  a  neuro- 
peychlatrlc  clinic  is  a  rather  strange  place 
to  begin  a  movement  toward  these  reforms, 
HamUton  explained  that  It  is  "really  quite 
natural." 

"In  our  job.  In  our  dally  work,  we  see  the 
■oldiera  and  their  wives  who  have  problems. 
We  are  In  a  better  position,  perhaps,  to  fully 
imderstand  the  cause-and  effect  relationship 
which  exists. 

"We  see  that  a  lot  of  the  breakdowns  are 
directly  attribuUble  to  the  fact  the  OI  is 
iMre  without  his  family,  or  If  here,  the  mar- 
riage is  In  serious  trouble  because  the  soldier 
has  to  live  In  a  constant  state  of  poverty  and 
Indebtedness. 

He  said,  "We  have  cases  In  the  hospital 
right  now  which  demonstrate  this.  The  wife 
of  a  Spec.  4  who  U  about  to  deliver  her 
child  is  In  poor  physical  condition  because 
they  don't  have  enough  money  each  month 
to  purchase  adequate  food. 

"Her  husband  Is  forced  to  go  out  on  sum- 
mer nights  and  raid  farmers'  vegetable  patch- 
es to  get  enough  food  to  survive." 

Hamilton  also  said  this  is  but  one  of  many 
elmilar  cases. 

"The  problems  of  the  OI  in  USAREUR  are 
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double  or  even  triple  tboee  of  a  soldier  sta- 
tioned in  CX>NU8. 

"In  m.  ny  respects  they  are  even  more  se- 
vere than  those  of  men  stationed  in  Vietnam. 
Although  It  isn't  claaslfied  as  such,  this 
definitely  is  a  hardship  tour." 

The  movement  sparked  by  Hamilton  and 
generated  from  the  clinic  here  is  slowly  ex- 
panding. 

Thursday  Hamilton  is  scheduled  to  present 
his  views  and  hopes  to  a  meeting  of  neuro- 
psychlatrlc  personnel  at  a  two-day  meeting 
being  held  at  the  Landstuhl  Medlc€il  Center. 

Hamilton's  goal  Is  simple:  to  generate  a 
letter-writing  campaign  to  congressmen  and 
Pentagon  officials,  which  will  have  enough 
pressure  behind  It  to  bring  about  some  of 
the  urgent  reforms  he  claims  are  needed. 
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THE  NEGLECTED  DEBATE 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2,  1971 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  this 
morning's  Wsishington  Post,  there  ap- 
peared an  excellent  article  written  by 
David  Broder  pointing  out  that  election 
periods  have  never  yielded  any  adequate 
definitive  treatment  of  the  Indochina 
war  issue.  Last  Sunday's  Gallup  poll  re- 
ported that  73  percent  of  American 
voters  now  feel  that  we  should  have  a 
fixed  date  of  total  withdrawal  from  "Viet- 
nam by  the  end  of  this  year.  Hopefully, 
all  elected  ofiBcials  and  both  major  par- 
ties will  work — much  harder  and  much 
more  openly — to  clarify  this  issue  and 
define  for  the  American  people  exactly 
what  the  specific  policy  alternatives  are. 
A  copy  of  the  article  follows: 
The  Necuected  Debate 
(By  David  S.  Broder) 

A  question  the  historians  of  this  era  will 
have  to  confront  is  how  the  Indochina  war 
Issue,  which  has  dominated  so  much  of  the 
national  debate,  escaped  definitive  treatment 
In  any  of  the  national  elections  of  the  period. 

In  1964,  Lyndon  Johnson  ran  and  won  on 
a  pledge  to  avoid  An^rlcan  troop  commit- 
ments to  Vietnam,  and  less  than  a  year 
later  sent  the  first  large-scale  combat  forces 
to  that  country. 

In  1966,  when  the  coets  of  that  policy  were 
already  becoming  apparent,  the  leadership 
of  the  Republican  opposition  nonetheless  en- 
dorsed Its  essential  assumptions  and  strate- 
gies. The  voters  handed  Mr.  Johnson  and  the 
Democrats  a  massive  repudiation  on  other 
Issues,  but  his  response  was  further  escala- 
tion of  the  level  of  troops  and  warfare. 

In  1968,  the  failure  of  that  policy  drove 
him  from  office,  but  the  general  election  cam- 
paign between  Hubert  Humphrey  and  Rich- 
ard Nloxn  produced  bipartisan  expressions 
of  suppwrt  for  the  new  American  policy  of 
remaining  in  Vietnam  until  negotiations 
guaranteed  the  survival  of  a  non-Commu- 
nist government  in  Saigon.  Richard  Nixon 
was  elected  on  the  promise  of  a  plan  to  end 
the  war,  but  not  until  long  afterward  did  be 
reveal  that  his  plan  was  to  reverse  the 
Johnson  strategy  and  begin  withdrawing 
American  troops  before  a  political  settlement 
was  reached. 

Before  the  1970  election,  the  Cambodian 
Invasion  had  made  it  clear  that  the  new 
strategy  might  Involve  increasing  Ameri- 
can intervention  in  other  countries  of  South- 
east Asia.  There  was  heated  debate  In  Con- 
gress, but  little  of  the  controversy  carried 
oyer  into  the  1970  campaign. 


Instead,  for  the  fourth  time  in  as  many 
elections,  the  voters  were  assured  that  there 
was  no  real  disagreement  between  the  par- 
ties over  Indochina  strategy — and  were  in- 
vited to  coniilder  other  issues.  And  now,  as 
before,  we  can  see  a  new  strategy  emerging 
in  the  pKKt-electlon  period,  a  strategy  of  ex- 
panded military  action  aimed  at  protecting 
non-communist  governments,  not  Just  in 
Vietnam,  but  In  all  of  Indochina.  We  find 
again  that  the  controversy  that  was  not 
vented  In  the  campaign  Is  boiling  In  Con- 
gress and  the  country. 

It  is  a  dreary  cycle,  and  hardly  an  adver- 
tisement for  the  efficacy  of  the  two-party 
system.  But  It  may  be,  however,  that  the 
pattern  of  political  deceit.  In  which  both 
I>arttes  have  participated.  Is  coming  to  an 
end. 

Public  opinion  and  opposition  party  strat- 
egy appear  to  be  coinciding  at  last  in  a  prop- 
osition that  may  be  explicit  enough  to  pro- 
vide an  electoral  mandate  for  a  substantive 
decision  on  our  policy  in  Indochina — some- 
thing there  has  never  been  since  1964. 

Last  Sunday's  Gallup  Poll  reported  that 
73  per  cent  of  the  American  voters  now  sup- 
port congressional  action  to  withdraw  all 
U.S.  troops  from  Vietnam  by  the  end  of  this 
year. 

That  Is  one-third  more  than  favored  the 
same  proposition  last  September,  and  It  now 
commands  heavy  maJorltleE  among  Demo- 
crats,  Republicans   and   Independents. 

It  Is  a  clear,  explicit  proposition — even  If 
all  Its  consequences  probably  have  not  been 
thought  through  by  Its  adherents  In  the 
public.  And  It  happens  to  be  a  proposition 
supported  by  almost  all  the  men  In  con- 
tention for  next  year's  Democratic  presi- 
dential nomination. 

Sen.  George  McGovern  initiated  the  pro- 
posal, and  It  has  been  endorsed  by  his  col- 
leagues and  potential  competitors,  Edmund 
Muskie,  Birch  Bayh,  Harold  Hughes  and 
Edward  Kennedy.  Only  Sen.  Henry  M. 
Jackson  among  the  Democratic  hopefuls  is 
clearly  on  the  other  side,  with  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  reserving  Judgment  on  the  matter 
for  the  time  being. 

Tlie  leading  Democratic  proponents  have 
acknowledged  that  the  price  for  fixing  a 
final  date  for  American  withdrawal  may  well 
be  the  overthrow  of  the  present  govern- 
ments In  Saigon,  I*nom  Penh  and  Vientiane. 
But  they  argue  that  those  governments  are 
not  essential  to  America's  interests  and  that 
a  fixed  timetable  for  withdrawal  offers  the 
only  way  to  end  America's  combat  role  in 
all  of  Indochina,  to  secure  the  release  of 
our  prisoners  and  to  close  out  the  ghastly 
history    of    that    misguided    intervention. 

It  is  a  proposal  Mr.  Nixon  would  surely 
reject  today,  and  bis  opposition  is  sufficient 
to  block  Its  passage  In  Congress.  It  may  be 
that  Vletnamlzatlon  may  moot  the  Issue  by 
1972,  or  It  may  be  that  before  the  campaign 
begins,  Mr.  Nixon  himself  may  be  wiUing 
to  set  a  final  date  for  withdrawing  all  Ameri- 
can forces. 

If  not,  the  proposition  may  well  become 
the  center-piece  of  presidential  campaign 
debate.  It  could  at  long  last  provide  the 
vehicle  for  a  public  resolution  of  this  top- 
long-postponed  Indochina  policy  question. 


FEDERAL    CIVILIAN    EMPLOYMENT. 
DECEMBER  1970 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

or    TXZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2,  1971 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include 
a  release  highlighting  the  December 
1970,  civilian  personnel   report  of   the 
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Joint  Committee  on  Red\Ktion  of  Fed- 
eral Expenditures: 


PXSCSAI.      CTVnjAN 


DCCKMBm 


KMPLOTMBIiT, 
1970 

Total  civilian  employment  In  the  Execu- 
tive, Legislative  and  Ju<llclal  Branchea  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  In  the  month  of 
December  waa  2.875,^8  ae  compared  with 
2.880.340  in  the  preceding  month  of  Novem- 
ber. This  was  a  net  decrease  of  5.118. 

These  Qgvires  are  from  reports  certified  by 
the  agencies  as  compiled  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Federal  Bzpendlturea. 

EXKctrrrvK  b«anch 

Civilian  employment  In  the  Executive 
Branch  in  the  month  of  December  totaled 
3,838,317.  This  was  a  net  decrease  of  5.094 
as  compared  with  employment  reported  In 
the  preceding  month  of  November.  Employ- 
ment by  months  In  fiscal  1971.  which  began 
July  1.  1970.  foUows: 


Exact)  tive 


1S70: 

Mf 2,M2.M7 

Aufust..  tWI,tSC 
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+4.747.... 
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Total  employment  In  civilian  agencies  of 
the  Executive  branch  for  the  month  of  De- 
cember was  1,683.303.  an  increase  of  1.010 
as  compared  with  the  November  total  of 
1.881353.  Total  civilian  employment  in  the 
military  agencies  In  December  was  1.156.954. 
a  decrease  of  Q.104  as  compared  with  1.102.068 
In  November. 

The  civilian  agency  of  the  Executive 
Branch  reporting  the  largest  Increase  during 
December  was  Poet  Office  with  3,969  Agri- 
culture Department  reported  the  largest  de- 
crease with  4.170.  These  changes  were  largely 
seasonal. 

In  the  Department  of  Defense  the  largest 
decreases  In  civilian  employment  were  re- 
ported by  the  Army  with  4.709  and  the  Navy 
with  930. 

Total  Executive  Branch  employment  inside 
the  United  Spates  in  December  was  2,628,010. 
a  decrease  of  1.324  as  oocnpared  with  No- 
vember. Total  employment  outside  the 
nmtsd  States  In  December  was  209,707.  a 
decrease  of  3.770  as  compared  with  November 
The  total  of  2.838317  clvUlan  employees 
of  the  Executive  Branch  reported  for  the 
month  of  December  1970  Includes  2.623,542 
full  time  employees  in  permanent  positions. 
This  represents  a  decrease  of  3,634  in  such 
employment  from  the  preceding  month  of 
November.  (See  Table  2  of  accompanying 
report.  I 

The  Executive  Branch  employment  total  of 
2330317  Includes  some  foreign  nationals 
employed  abroad,  but  in  addition  there  were 
101.395  foreign  nationals  working  tor  U.S. 
agencies  overseas  during  December  who  were 
not  counted  In  the  usual  personnel  reports. 
The  number  In  November  was  101,910. 

LMOtSLATm    km    JTTOICIAL    BKANCHXS 

Employment  In  the  Legislative  Branch  in 
the  month  of  December  totaled  29,813,  a  de- 
crease of  140  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
month  of  November.  Employment  In  the  Ju- 
dicial Branch  In  the  month  of  December 
totaled  7,098,  an  increase  of  123  as  compared 
with  November 

naAOTANTAOKD  rsasoits 
The  total  of  2.875J28  reported  by  the 
Committee  for  November  Includes  20,000  dis- 
advantaged persons  employed  under  federal 
opportunity  programs,  an  Increase  of  1,371 
over  the  preceding  month  of  November.  (See 
Table  4  of  the  aoeompanylng  report. ) 

In  addition.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  a 
talTulatlon.  excerpted  from  the  Joint 
Committee  report,  on  personnel  employed 
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full-time  in  permanent  positions  by  ex- 
ecutive branch  agencies  during  Decem- 
ber 1970.  showing  comparisons  with  June 
1969  and  the  budget  estimates  for  June 
1071: 

FUU-TIMe  PERMANENT  EMPLOYMENT 


EfUmsM 

JsiM     Oecsmbw       June  30, 

Ms|Mi(MCM(  IMSi  1970'  1971> 


Airicsnur* I3.42S        O.M7  K.COO 

ComiMna 2S,344         27,  SH  21.400 

Mens*: 

a»il  tuneOoni 31.21*         29,733  30.900 

MiliUry  tunctionj         .     1, 225. 977    1.090.441  1,079,500 

HmKH,  EducatKMi,  *nd 

WtHif* 102.941        103,79«  105.300 

Housing  and  Urban  Ot- 

»tlopm«it. 14,307          14.859  16.000 

InHftor 51,156         55.S47  58.000 

JuHiea 35.106         39.186  43.600 

Labor  ..   9.723         10.452  11.600 

Postomce 562.381        567.631  585,200 

Stata  .               24.658         23,226  23.600 

Afenqr  for  IntsraalMsaJ 

DovMopmont 15.753         13,893  14,000 

Transportation 60.386         66,217  69.600 

Traasury    79,982         17.182  93.500 

Atomic  EnargY  Cammt*- 

iion                       7.047           6.948  7.000 

Civil  Sarvica  Commission..          4.970           5,219  5.500 

Environmantal  ProtactiOM 

Aganej  »4,S52  6,700 

QtntttI  Sarvicas  Ad- 
ministration                           36.176         36.440  39,900 

National  Aeronautics  and 

Spaca  Administration....        31,733         29,677  29.900 

DMca  of  Economic  Op- 

portumN 2,856          2.352  2.500 

Panama  Canal                            14,731          11.450  14.800 

Satactiv*  Sarvica  Systam    .         6.584           6.702  6.500 

Small  Businais  Ad- 

minstration 4.099           3,941  4.100 

Tannassaa  Vallay  As> 

thortty                            .        11.987         13.194  13,300 

US  Information  Afancy..        10,500           9,845  9,900 

Vatarans'  Administra- 
tion                         147.606        149.795  154,400 

All  olhar  aiancias 26.200         30,691  29.700 

Contmgancias 5,000 

SabtoW 1133. 762    I.S23.2S7  2.574.000 

Public  sarvica  carssn 
program.  255 

ToUl 2.633.762    2.523.542  2.574.000 

>  Eicarptad  from  tha  Oacambar  1970  parsonnal  raport  o(  tha 
Joint  Committaa  on  Raduction  of  Fadaral  Eipanditurat 

'Sourca:  As  proiactod  in  1972  budgat  documant,  figuras 
roundad  to  naarast  liundrad. 

>  Eslabhsttad  as  o4  Oac.  2,  1970,  by  Iranslar  ol  functions  and 
parsonnal  from  Interior,  HtW,  AgrtcuKura,  Fadaral  Radiation 
Council,  and  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 


THE  AGE  STRUCTURE  OP 
POLITICAL  POWER 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON 

or  KAflSAdTusrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2,  1971 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
December  1970  Issue  of  the  American 
Statistician  contains  an  article  which 
bears  factual  witness  to  the  proposition 
that  political  leaders  are  severely  es- 
tranged by  age  from  the  average  age  of 
cltizeiis. 

The  article  "The  Age  Structure  of 
Political  Power"  Is  by  Ernest  Rubin,  who 
is  associated  with  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  American  University,  and 
the  American  Statistical  Association. 

Mr.  Rubin  concludes  his  article  with  a 
most  perceptive  question  and  statement : 

Can  Innovative,  suggestive,  creative  con- 
cepts originate  and  develop,  be  exploited  and 
executed  when  the  fountalnheads  of  political 
power  are  concentrated  In  the  upper  quar- 
tlles  of  the  age  distribution?  Politics  may  be 
a  game  like  chess,  neither  an  art  nor  a  sci- 
ence, but  the  age  factor  Influences  how  you 
play  It.  Unlike  chess,  however,  the  conse- 
quences of  poUUcs  are  real. 
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The  article  foUows: 

THK    AOS   8T«t7CTT7E«    OF   PoLmCAI.   PoWQ 

(By  Ernest  Rubin) 

On  June  22.  1970  a  law  was  enacted  In  th. 
United  Sutes  setting  18  y««  ^Tu^  "^ 
mum  age  for  voting.'  The  traditional  aaTnL 
qulrement  In  this  country  had  been  31%^ 
In  a  sense  the  new  law  reflects  the  moodot 
the  time  with  Its  special  concern  over  tha 
present  generation  gap.  A  related  phase  of 
thU  perennial  controversy  of  youth  versus  sea 
Is  found  in  the  criticism  of  political  leadm 
and  InsUtutlons.  Including  the  senioritv 
selecuon  system  of  choosing  chairmen  for 
Congressional  Committees.  It  U  of  Lntertst  to 
explore  statistically  the  age  distribution  of 
formal  political  power  In  the  United  Sutes 
at  the  national  level.  The  following  discussion 
should  be  considered  as  an  exploration  in 
political  demography. 

Formal  political  power  at  the  national  level 
embraces  elected  or  appointed  officials.  There 
exlsU  three  political  dIvUlons  under  the 
ConsUtutlon  and  laws  of  the  United  Sutes 
Th«««  »>■•  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  which  require  the  election  of  the 
President  and  of  the  Congress,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Judiciary,  which  depends  upon  nomina- 
tion by  the  President  and  confirmation  by  the 
Senate. 

Since  1789  there  have  been  37  Preeldenu  of 
the  United  States.  Article  n  Section  I  para- 
graph 4  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  sutes  In 
part  tliat  ".  .  neither  shall  any  person  be 
eligible  to  that  office  who  shall  not  have  at- 
tained to  the  age  of  thlrty-flve  years  .  . 
"The  age  range  of  the  presldenu  at  time 
of  Inauguration  u  42  through  08  years:  for 
vice  presidents  the  range  Is  sllghUy  broader, 
40  to  73  years.  Table  1  provides  the  age  dUtrl- 
butlons  of  presldenu  and  vice  presldenu.  The 
average  age  of  presldenu  at  time  of  Inaugura- 
tion Is  about  55.0  years  and  that  of  vice  presl- 
denu 55.5  years. 

An  examination  of  the  ages  of  president 
over  the  180  year  period.  178ft-1969.  Indi- 
cates a  modest  through  discernible  downward 
trend,  that  is,  relatively  speaking  presidents 
are  getting  a  little  younger.  In  the  period 
prior  to  the  Civil  War,  1789  to  1880,  there  were 
IS  presldenu,  5  of  whom  were  over  60  yean 
of  age  at  inauguration.  The  average  age  of 
these  presldenu  Is  over  57  years.  The  age 
range  for  the  pre-ClvU  War  presidential  group 
U  48  to  88  years.  For  the  period  1861-1909 
there  were  22  presldenu,  two  of  whom  were 
over  60  years  old.  The  age  range  for  this 
group  Is  42  to  62  years  and  lU  average  age 
Is  about  63  years.  The  daU  on  the  ages  of 
presldenu  and  vice  presldenu  for  the  entire 
period  1789-1909  suggest  that  the  contest  for 
the  highest  elective  poet  In  the  United  SUtes 
Is  not  a  young  man's  game.  Since  the  dura- 
tion of  the  presidency  lasu  as  a  general  rule 
between  four  and  eight  years,  most  presldenu 
reach  their  OO's  during  their  term  of  office. 

TABU  l.-AGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRESIDENTS  AND  VICE 
PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AT  TIME  OF  TAKING 
OFFICE.  1788  TO  196S 

Agagrosp Prsiidsna  Vies  Prasidantt 

AOtoayssfi. 2  4 

45to4lyasn. 5  5 

50toMy«sn. 11  » 

55  Id  SI  years U  S 

60to64y«af» I  | 

65  to  6S  yean  2  7 

70to74yaan — I 

Total.    J7 M 

Average  aga 55.0  55.5 

Standard  daviaties 6.0  L2 

Note:  On  tha  'liicrapancy  batyiraan  tha  number  of  Presidents 
and  Vrce  Presidents,  Grover  Cleveland  wtw  served  2  alternate 
terms  l«  counted  as  the  22d  and  24th  PrrudanL  He  Had  2 
di««r«al  Vies  Prasidaah  FrantOm  0.  Roosevelt,  who  a  counted 
as  tks  32i  Pratident.  wu  elected  tor  4  terms  and  liad  3  different 
V)ca  Pratidants. 

Source:  The  1970  World  AlmanK  and  Books  o(  Facts  (News- 
paper Entarpnsa  Associat  on  Inc..  N  Y..  1970). 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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TABLE  ^— THE  AGES  OF  SELECTED  U.S.  PRESIDENTS  AND  THEIR  CABiNfTS".  1789-1969 


Praaidaaf 


Cfs*) 


WtsliinttIM (1J») 

SSr-::::::::::::::::::::::       fel 

f  nnklin  RoosavaM (1933 

*»«»ii s}si 

Nixoa U«a», 

Average  (In  yasra) 


Agaof 

Average  age 

Prssidant 

of  Cabinat 

57 

39.6 

62 

47.5 

52 

MA 

48 

54.9 

57 

SO.  6 

51 

5(.7 

43 

43.1 

56 

55. 1 

Age  range 


Low 


High 


Number 

in  Cabinat 

(excluding 

President 

and  Vice 

Prasidant) 


36.0 
39.0 
48.0 
51.0 
47.0 
45.0 
36.0 
47.0 


53.3 


51.9 


43.8 


46 

5 

50 

6 

63 

7 

60 

8 

55 

10 

71 

10 

63 

11 

64 

12 

59  

Saurca:  Webster's  Biographical  Dictionary  (Isl  ed.  G.  (  C.  Merriam,  Massachusatb)  and  the  1970  World  Almansc  and  Book 
of  Facts  (Newspaper  Enterprise  Association,  inc.  N.Y.  1970). 


A  considerable  distribution  of  poUticsJ 
power  derives  from  the  President  through  his 
CablnK.  It  Is.  therefore,  of  some  Interest  to 
examine  the  age  structure  of  presidential 
cablneU.  Table  2  provides  age  data  for  the 
caUneU  of  eight  preeldenu  (a  non-random 
selection ) .  The  age  range  for  theee  cabinet 
members  Is  36  to  71  years,  while  the  average 
age  range  for  the  eight  cablneU  Is  44  to  59 
years. 

For  the  daU  In  Table  2  a  rank  correlation 
coefficient  of  —  .5  was  computed  between  the 
■ge  of  the  president  and  the  average  age  of 
his  ctU>lnet.  For  this  non-random  sample  an 
tnvecse  relation  exists  between  the  age  of 
presldenu  and  the  average  age  of  their  cab- 
lneU. Of  the  eight  selected  presldenu  (Table 
2)  the  four  youngest  presldenu  (Kennedy. 
Cleveland,  Roosevelt  and  Lincoln)  had  cab- 
lneU with  a  substantially  higher  average 
age  while  the  three  oldest  presldenu  (Wash- 
ington, Jackson  and  Wilson)  had  cablneU 
of  significantly  lower  average  age.  In  one 
case,  Nixon,  the  average  age  of  the  cabinet 
U  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  president.  In 
the  aggregate,  however,  the  average  presl- 
denUal  age  of  53  J  years  Is  slightly  over  the 
average  age  of  cablneU  of  51.9  years.  In  gen- 
eral, presldenu  primarily  select  cabinet  mem- 
bers within  a  half  dozen  years  of  th^r  own 
age;  almost  all  cabinet  members  are  of  the 
tame  generation  as  the  president. 

The  U.S.  Co^ktltutlon  seU  the  minlmtmi 
age  qualifications  of  candidates  for  Con- 
gress, to  wit.  30  years  for  Senators  and  25 
years  for  Representatives.'  In  this  examina- 
tion of  the  legislative  branch  I  will  be  con- 
cerned only  with  the  age  structure  of  the 
Senau. 

The  number  of  Senators  and  their  average 
■ge  at  time  of  taking  office  for  the  period 
1789-1966  Is  given  In  Table  3.  Before  the 
CnvU  War  there  were  571  Senators  with  an 
average  age  of  45.4  years.  The  average  has 
risen  substantially  since  1860  with  a  slight 
downturn  for  the  period  1931-66.  For  the  en- 
tire group  of  1.619  Senators  covering  the 
period  1789-1966  the  average  age  Is  49.3  years. 

The  age  distribution  of  the  VS.  Senate  on 
January  1,  1968  Is  shown  in  Table  4.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  average  age  of  the 
Seoau  at  that  time  was  58  7  years,  with  a 
standard  deviation  of  10.25  years.  Senators 
are  elected  for  a  period  of  six  yeaxs '  and 
many  are  reelected  several  times.  The  age 
range  for  the  Senate  of  1968  was  35  years 
to  94  yeau^.  a  span  of  more  than  two  gener- 
attoos.  or  a  two  generation  gap  within  the 
Senau  itseU. 

The  rules  at  the  Senate  ftirther  aocentu- 
au  differences  between  the  socUl  and  eco- 
nomic mores  of  lU  members  and  those  of 
the  general  population.  This  result  occurs 
because  of  the  seniority  method  of  selecting 
committee  chairmen.  On  August  24.  1970 
Senator  Robert  Packwood  attacked  in  de- 
tail the  seniority  system  In  effect  in  both 
of  the  legislative  branches  of  Congress.  coo- 


Footnotes  at-  end  of  article. 


centratlng  his  fire  on  the  Senate.'^  The  thrust 
of  his  argument  was  that  under  the  rules 
of  the  Senate.  In  effect  since  1846,  solely 
length  of  continuous  service  is  the  deter- 
mining factor  for  the  chairmanship  poet  of 
these  committees;  ability  or  other  relevant 
criteria  carry  no  weight.  Because  committee 
chairmen  exercise  significant  control  re- 
garding the  course  of  proposed  legislation 
their  positions  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 
House  are  of  critical  political  importance. 

Table  5  shows  the  age  distribution  of  the 
chairmen  of  committees  In  the  U.S.  Senate 
In  1870  and  1970.  The  median  age  of  com- 
mittee chairmen  in  1870  was  about  52  years; 
a  century  later,  the  median  age  was  almost 
67  years.  On  the  average,  committee  chair- 
men are  9  years  older  than  their  legislative 
colleagues.  In  1970  the  median  age  of  the 
Senate  was  about  58  years.  The  median  age 
of  the  U.S.  poptUatlon  in  I960  was  29.5  years 
and  In  1970  will  probably  be  about  28.6 
years.* 

The  age  factor  In  the  Senate,  which  be- 
gflns  with  a  required  minimum  of  30  years 
has  generally  increased  over  time,  I.e.,  since 
1789.  The  average  age  of  the  Senate  In  1970 
was  about  59  years,  while  that  of  lU  power- 
ful deans,  the  oommlt;tee  chairman  was  al- 
most 69  years.  A  similar  situation  obtains  for 
the  House,  with  the  averages  throughout  be- 
tween five  to  ten  years  less  than  for  the  cor- 
respondent characteristics  described  for  the 
Senate.  In  a  general  way  It  may  be  said  that 
the  g^ap  between  the  Congress  and  the  gen- 
eral populatlcn  exceeds  one  generation. 

The  third  great  component  of  political 
power  In  the  United  SUtes  reposes  in  the 
Judiciary.  I  will  consider  data  relating  to  the 
judges  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  which  Is 
the  highest  Judicial  tribunal  In  this  coun- 
try. Ourlously  enough,  the  U.S.  Constitution 
does  not  prescribe  a  minimum  age  reqtilre- 
ment  for  the  position  of  a  Supreme  Court 
Judge. 

TABLE  3  -THE  AVERAGE  AGE  OF  U.S.  SENATORS;  1789-1966 
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76-84  years . _„ .       6 

85-94  years .._, 1 

Total— 100 

Average  age,  58.7  years. 

SUndard  deviation,  10.25  years. 

Source:  Congressional  Directory  1968  (U.S. 
G.P.O.,  Washington,  DC.  1968) . 

The  average  age  of  Supreme  Ck>urt  Judges 
at  the  time  of  their  appointment,  for  the  pe- 
riod 1789-1969,  Is  almost  53  years.  In  Table  6 
the  180-year  period  Is  divided  Into  four  his- 
torical intervals.  ThiB  average  Increased  by 
about  9  years  to  56.7  years  during  the  period 
1789-1926.  This  average  declined  In  the  last 
period  1927-69  by  about  three  years. 

A  Supreme  Court  Judge  Is  not  an  elected 
position  and  he  is  not  subject  to  a  specifi- 
cally defined  term.  Rather  this  poet  vlrttially 
embraces  life-time  tenure  as  there  Is  also  no 
mandatCM'y  retirement  age.  Vacancies  on  the 
Court  primarily  occur  because  of  mortality 
or  resignations.  Hence  the  matter  of  service 
duration  on  the  Court  Is  of  even  more  Im- 
portance than  that  of  the  members  of  the 
legislative  branch. 

'"  For  the  period  1789-1956  there  were  85 
Supreme  Court  Justices  with  an  average 
service  of  16  yeiirs.  Table  7  provides  data  on 
duration  of  service  In  three  historical  p>erlod8. 
Between  1789  and  1905  the  average  years 
of  sei~vlce  was  somewhat  over  17  years; 
for  the  p>erlod  1906-66  this  average  was  13.3 
years.  More  than  one-third  of  this  body 
served  over  20  years, 

TABLE  5.-AGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  COMMITTEE  CHAIRMEN 
IN  THE  U.S.  SENATE:  1870  AND  1970 


Time  period 

Namber  of 
Senators 

Average  age  on 

lit  taking 

oflica 

1789-1860      

5JI 

45.4 

1861-1900 

1901-30      

m 

3M 

49.9 

52.8 

1931-66  

337 

52.0 

TeUI 

1,619 

49.3 

Sourca:  The  1970  World  Almanac  and  Book  at  Facts  (News- 
paper Enterprise  Association,  Inc.,  New  York,  1970)  p.  431. 

TABI.B   4 

(Age  distribution  of  the  U.S.  Senate  as  of 

Jan.  1.  1968) 
Age  grotip:  Number  of  Senators 

36-44  years _ 10 

45-64  years 30 

56-64  years 86 

85-74  years 29 


Age  group 


1870      Porcant 


1970 


Parcsnt 


40  to  49 

9 

13 

3 

1 

34.6 

50.0 

11.5 

3.9 

1 

3 
6 
6 

6.2 

50  to  59 

18.8 

60  to  89 

70  and  over 

37.5 
37.5 

ToUl 

24 

100.0 

16 

100.0 

Sourca:  Congressional  Record,  vol.  116.  No.  147.  p.  S14007. 
based  on  information  from  tha  Congressional  Diractorws  of  1870 
and  1970,  and  Biographical  Directory  of  the  American  Congress. 


TABLE  6.-AVERAGE  AGE  OF  U.S.  SUPREME  COURT  JUDGES 
AT  TIME  OF  APPOINTMENT  BY  SELECTED  HISTORICAL 
TIME  PERIODS,  1789  TO  1969 


Period 


Number  at 

ludget 

appointed 


Average  ages 
(in  years) 


1789tol834 

a 

47.6 

183510  1880 

22 

St7 

1881  to  1926       

29 

5&7 

1927  to  1969   

24 

53,4 

Total 

97 

52.9 

Source:  Tbe  1970  World  Almanac  and  Book  of  Facts  (News- 
paper Enterprise  Association,  I  nc    N.Y  ,  1970). 


TABLE  7.— DURATION  OF  SERVICE  OF  U.S.  SUPREME  COURT 
JUDGES  APPOINTED  IN  SELECTED  PERIODS.  1788-1956 


Judges  appointed  in— 


Dsratiosol 


Period  I    Period  II 
1789-1845  184^-1905 


Psriodlll 
1905-56 


178B-19S6 


0  to  4  years . . . 
5  to9years... 
10  to  14  yean. 
15  to  19  yasrs. 
20  to  24  years. 
25  to  29  years. 
30  to  34  years. 

TotsI-. 
AveragaOs 
)r««) 


10 
20 
11 
14 
13 
9 
8 


29 
17.3 


30 
17 


26 
13.3 


85 

1« 


Sourca:  The  1970  World  AlmanK  and  Book  ot  Facts  (Nawv 
paper  Ejiterprise  Aswcation,  Inc.  N.Y..  1970). 
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▲k*  of  tb«  Supr«me  Court  became  an  Issue 
In  the  first  two  terms  (1035-37)  or  President 
Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt.  The  Court  rendered 
a  series  of  decisions  that  Invalidated  Con- 
gressional social  and  economic  leslslatton  of 
the  New  Deal.'  This  Court  was  described  as 
"uln«  old  men"  and  Roosevelt,  In  attempting 
to  reform  the  Court  suffered  a  serious  Con- 
gressional defeat.'  The  average  age  of  this 
Court  In  1938  was  71  years  with  a  standard 
deviation  of  about  6  years. 
.  The  foregoing  discussion  suggests  that  the 
age  distribution  of  political  power  at  the  fed- 
eral level  Is  substantially  weighted  above  55 
years  of  age.  To  summarize  the  principal 
statistics,  the  average  age  upon  assumption 
to  office  for  Presidents  was  55  year^,  for  Vice- 
Presidents.  55.5  years,  for  Presidential  cabN 
nets  53  years,  for  Senators  49  years  and  for 
Supreme  Court  judges  53  years. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  members  of  the 
three  branches  of  government  are  lawyers. 
There  appears  to  be  a  propensity  toward  con- 
servatism and  the  maintenance  of  the  status 
quo  In  the  legal  profession."  Further  analysis 
of  Interest  inay  be  along  the  lines  of  Identify- 
ing and  correlating  age  data  with  such  vari- 
ables as  political  aflUlatlon,  educational 
background,  religion.  Income  level,  wealth 
status,  occupation  or  Job  experience.  A  cer- 
tain degree  of  relationship.  po83lbly  measur- 
able, exists  between  the  branches  of  govern- 
ment and  within  a  particular  branch.  Some 
presidents  and  vice-presidents  have  come  to 
their  positions  via  the  legislative  route  and 
some  presidents  have  gone  to  other  branches 
of  federal  government,  e,g..  J.  Q.  Adams.  An- 
drew Johnson  and  Howard  Taft.  Many  Sena- 
tors were  first  elected  to  the  House  and  fre- 
quently Federal  political  careers  were  pre- 
ceded by  experience  In  State  offices. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  questions  that 
statistical  analysis  may  throw  some  light  on. 
Can  innovative,  suggestive,  creative  concepts 
originate  and  develop,  be  exploited  and  ex- 
ecuted when  the  fountalnheads  of  political 
jxjwer  are  concentrated  in  the  upper  quartilee 
of  the  age  distribution? 'Politics  may  be  a 
game  like  chess,  neither  an  art  nor  a  science, 
but  the  age  factor  infiuenees  how  you  play  it. 
Unlike  chess,  however,  the  consequencee  of 
politics  are  real. 

rOOTNOTTS 

>  HJ».  4349.  Lav  «0l-285,  signed  by  Presl- 
day  Nixon,  June  23.   1970. 

•Albert  Szent-Oyorgl  wrltee  '.  .  .  Our  polit- 
ical leaders  all  come  from  a  bygone  age.  Our 
system  o;  representation  is  antiquated  ..." 
In  an  article  "15  Minutes  to  Zero,"  New  York 
Times.  September  26.  1970,  p.  41.  Speech  by 
Senator  Robert  Packwood,  August  24,  1970, 
Congressional  Record.  Vol.  116,  No.  147,  p. 
S  14006. 

*  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Article 
1,  Section  2  and  Section  3. 

•  Ibid,  Section  3,  1. 

*  cf.  note  2.  A  1970  study  on  Congressional 
reform,  prepared  by  the  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development,  recommended  that  the 
rigid  seniority  system  for  selecting  commit- 
tee chairmen  should  be  abolish.  Washington 
Post.  September  24,  1970,  p.  A  36. 

•  In  1790  the  median  age  of  the  VS.  popu- 
lation was  18  years.  Before  the  Civil  War.  data 
returns  for  the  1860  census  indicated  that  the 
median  age  had  risen  to  19.4  years.  At  the 
turn  of  the  century  the  median  age  of  the 
national  population  was  32.9  years.  The  rise 
In  median  age  reached  its  peak  in  1950  at 
30.2  years  declining  in  1960  to  28.5  years. 
HUtorical  Statistics  of  U.S.,  Colonial  Times  to 
1967  (U.S.O.P.O.,  1968),  p.  11,  and  Statistical 
Abstract  of  the  VS.,  2999  (U.S.a.P.O.,  1970), 
p.  26. 

'  Between  January  1935  and  May  1936  the 
VS.  Supreme  Court  rendered  seven  decisions 
tb«t  Invalidated  major  economic  and  social 
legUiatlon  of  the  New  Deal  reform.  See, 
Harold   W.   Falkner,  American  Political  and 
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Social  History  (F.S.  Crofta,  N.T.,  1943,  Third 
Edition)  pp.  704-706. 

'President  Roosevelt  on  February  5,  1937 
asked  Congress  to  pass  a  new  law  empower- 
ing the  President  to  appoint  a  new  federal 
Judge  when  any  Judge  did  not  retire  within 
six  months  after  his  seventieth  birthday.  The 
maximum  permissible  size  for  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  would  have  been  15.  Ibid.,  p. 
713. 

•  Along  similar  lines  John  Maynard  Keynes 
observed  ".  .  .  in  the  field  of  economic  and 
political  philosophy  there  are  not  many  who 
are  influenced  by  new  theories  after  they  are 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  of  age,  so  that  the 
ideas  which  civil  servants  and  politicians, 
and  even  agitators  apply  to  current  events  are 
not  Ukely  to  be  the  newest  .  .  .  '  The  General 
Theory  of  Employment  Interest  and  Money 
(Harcourt,  Brace  Co.,  N.Y.,  1936) ,  pp.  383-384. 
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DR.  MARIE  Y.  MARTIN— TOP  ADVIS- 
ER ON  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  2.  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  congratulate  Dr. 
Marie  Y.  Martin  on  her  selection  as 
•special  assistant"  within  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education,  as  the  Nation's  top  adviser 
on  community  colleges.  California  has 
long  been  recognized  as  the  national 
leader  in  this  Important  area  of  educa- 
tion, and  I  congratulate  the  Office  of 
Education  for  this  wise  choice. 

Dr.  Marie  Martin  has  had  a  long  and 
distinguished  career  in  community  col- 
lege leadership.  This  appointment  is  a 
well-merited  recognition  of  her  work. 
I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
following  article  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  on  January  21,  1971  concerning 
Mrs.  Martin's  appointment  and  some  of 
the  political  background  that  unfortu- 
nately has  been  occurring  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Community  College  District,  a 
large  portion  of  which  is  Included  within 
the  congressional  district  I  represent: 
Ex-President  or  Pisrce  Collxce  Gets  HEW 
Post — Dr.  Marie  Martin,  New  Commcnitt 
College  Head,  Was  Center  or  Turmoil 

(By  Robert  B.  Young) 
The  former  president  of  Los  Angeles  Pierce 
College,   Dr.   Marie   Y    Martin,  has  been  se- 
lected as  the  nation's  top  community  college 
execuUve,  The  Times  has  learned. 

The  new  U.S.  commissioner  of  education, 
Sidney  P.  Marland  Jr ,  authorized  the  addi- 
tion of  Mrs.  Martin  to  his  team  in  Washing- 
ton, DC.  after  a  quick  and  quiet  round  of 
Interviews  late  In  November  As  a  GS-15 
ranking  "special  assistant"  within  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education.  Mrs.  Martin's  Job  will  be 
to  encourage  two-year  college  development 
throughout  the  United  SUtes. 

The  appointment  of  the  popular  San  Fer- 
nando Valley  educator  comes  one  semester 
after  she  was  given  an  abrupt  "admlnistra- 
Uve  transfer  "  to  a  solo  staff  Job  downtown — 
a  move  that  touched  off  a  controversy  that 
still  festers  within  the  eight-campus  Los 
Angeles  Community  Colleges  district. 

Mrs  Martin's  removal  from  the  Woodland 
Hills  campus  she  led  for  four  years  was 
widely  seen  as  a  punishing  and  highly  po- 
litical slap  administered  by  Supt.  Donald  W. 
CUck  but  given  muscle  by  board  oonserra- 
tlves  led  by  former  Trustee  Robert  C.  Cllne. 


IOT8  or  SPBCPLATION 

Speculation  about  Mrs.  Martins  next  move 
had  been   widespread  among  her  colleagues 
and  former  students,  despite  repeated  areu 
ments  by  the  board's  majority  that  the  transl 
fer  last  fall  was  routine. 

Mrs.  Martin,  a  widow,  will  begin  work  u 
soon  as  she  is  settled  in  Washington  Her 
new  Job— unprecedented  within  the  federal 
education  establishment— puts  her  dlrectlv 
under  USOE's  assistant  commissioner  of 
higher  education,  a  Job  yet  to  be  filled  bv 
President  Nixon's  new  team. 

As  a  special  assisstant,  Mrs.  Martin  will 
draw  a  salary  of  at  least  $30,000  As  a  colleRe 
president,  she  had  earned  829,550  In  the  !«. 
Angeles  district. 

Peter  Mulrhead,  Marland 's  deputy  "said 
he  was  looking  for  a  strong  voice  for  the 
Junior  colleges"  within  the  Health  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  Department,  Mrs.  Martin 
said  during  a  recent  Interview  here. 

"I  want  to  open  up  a  direct  voice  for  the 
Junior  colleges  to  Washington,"  said  the 
sprightly,  no-nonsense  nominee,  whose  Los 
Angeles  area  career  has  shown  her  zest  for 
both  the  practical  and  intellectual  sides  of 
two-year  college  training. 

CONTRASTING    VIEWS 

From  a  national  perspective,  Mrs.  Martin's 
selection  is  an  indirect  tribute  to  California's 
advanced  stage  of  conununlty  college  growth, 
a  leadership  role  acknowledged  in  a  1970 
study  by  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher 
Education. 

Locally,  however,  Marland's  choice  of  the 
strong-willed  San  Fernando  Valley  educator 
will,  by  many  close  observers  of  the  district 
be  read  as  vindication 

Mrs  Martin,  when  she  was  moved  off  cam- 
pus, had  one  year  to  go  at  Pierce  before  a 
schedued  retirement.  She  Is  62. 

When  asked  why  the  move  was  made  at 
that  time — the  Tuesday  before  Pierce  re- 
opened last  Sept.  14 — Cline  said  the  sudden 
switch  was  meant  to  maximize  the  district's 
personnel  effectiveness,  since  Mrs.  Martin 
would  be  given  two  Important  Jobs  to  do  at 
district  headquarters  These  Jobs  -ere  to  de- 
velop a  lO-year  academic  plan  for  the  system, 
and  to  pave  the  way  for  a  changeover  to  a 
program  budget  format. 

Although  she  long  refused  to  talk  about  It, 
and  accepted  her  reassignment  In  seeming 
good  grace,  Mrs.  Martin  said  early  this  month 
that  her  Uth-hour  removal,  and  bestowal  of 
a  new  title — "presldent-at-large" — was  "an 
affront." 

Mr*.  Martin  tackled  her  assignments  with 
customary  thoroughness  (leaving  home  for 
work  at  6:30  each  morning),  and  completed 
them  before  Christmas.  Becau£e  the  whisk- 
ing away  of  a  college  president  shook  the 
district  last  fall,  and  because  she  now  feels 
free  to  present  her  view  of  the  issues  it 
raised,  Mrs.  Martin  helped  a  reporter  re- 
construct the  Incident — which  had  its  roots 
in  the  late  igsOs. 

Since  the  trustees  who  formally  concurred 
In  Mrs  Martin's  removal  are  Republicans 
(Cllne  was  elected  In  November  to  the  As- 
sembly from  the  64th  District) ,  It  Is  germane 
to  say  8<Mnethlng  first  about  Mrs.  Martin's 
own  brand  of  Republicanism. 

ADMIRER   or   NIXON 

"I'm  a  very  great  admirer  of  Nixon,"  she 
had  told  a  reporter  months  before  she  was 
considered  for  the  Nixon  Administration  Job. 
"You  could  say  I'm  a  Nixon  RepuWlcan.  I 
was  reared  by  an  Irish  father  who  thought 
the  best  government  was  no  government, 
and  my  feeling  is  that  If  you  can  do  It  your- 
self, you  should  do  It." 

Firmly,  she  added:  "I've  always  been  a  con- 
servative. In  politics  and  in  everything  else. 
But  as  an  educator,  I'm  dedicated  to  certain 
things.  We  can't  go  backwards.  We  must  go 
ahead." 
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significantly,  she  doesnt  think  of  her 
t)oard  opponents  as  "conservatives,"  which 
tbey  are  often  dubbed,  but  as  "extremists" 
within  her  own  party. 

"Bob  Cline  has  exercised  political  leader- 
ship, and  polltiriE  has  no  business  on  any 
school  board,"  she  said. 

In  January,  1966,  after  serving  as  a  liOS 
Angeles  City  College  dean  and  as  president 
of  now  defunct  Metropolitan  College,  Mrs. 
Martin  was  named  to  lead  the  17,000-student 
pierce  campus — a  park-like  oasis  that  got  Us 
start  in  1947  as  an  agricultural  school. 

Until  the  district  got  Its  own  board  of 
trustees  In  July  1909.  things  went  well  for 
the  erect,  blue-eyed  and  sandy-haired  ad- 
ministrator. With  help  from  the  telephone 
company,  she  equipped  a  nature  "Braille 
trail"  for  blind  children  on  70  acres  of  for- 
mer pastureland,  wh'.ch  she  turned  !nto  a 
•resource  management "  preserve. 

pierce    ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Pierce  acquired  a  sophisticated  computer 
center  as  well  as  an  arts  building,  equipped 
metalworking  shope^  with  the  latest  in  nu- 
merical control  machinery,  automated  the 
library  ana  biology  lab,  and  reduced  English 
dropouts  by  two-thirds. 

But  to  many  members  of  the  advisory 
councils  she  brought  in  to  help  frame  course 
goals,  Mrs.  Martin's  real  knack  was  In  keep- 
ing the  lid  ou  explosive  student  tensions, 
by  "maintaining  outstanding  rapport  with 
students,  faculty,  local  police  and  (commu- 
nity) groups. ' 

A  council  member.  Mrs.  Mary  Alice  O'Con- 
nor, a  Republican,  is  also  president  of  Bur- 
bsnk's  school  board  She  toid  a  reporter: 
"Marie's  an  extremely  fine  administrator — 
forthright,  tough,  but  feminine.  She's  tiny 
but  she's  mighty." 

Pierce's  former  president  said  her  trouble 
begsn  on  the  Tuesday  ol  the  new  trustees' 
second  meeting,  in  the  summer  of  1969 

At  the  meeting,  "Cllne  called  me  In  and 
said,  then,  that  he  would  have  Thomas  A. 
Devine  back  in  the  classroom  by  Sept.  16, 
1969."  Mrs.  Martin  said. 

(Thomas  A.  Devine,  a  sociology  teacher,  had 
been  removed  from  his  teaching  duties  at 
Pierce  in  1963.) 

In  this  way,  Mrs.  Martin  Inherited  a  situa- 
tion which  would  later  lead  to  an  Ill-con- 
cealed feud  between  two  strong-willed  lead- 
ers: Trustee  Cline  ana  President  Martin.  In- 
stead of  acquiescing,  she  determined  to  back 
up  her  faculty  predecessors  at  Pierce.  De- 
spite pressure  from  supporters  of  Cllne,  she 
denied  Devine  automatic  reentry  to  classroom 
teaching. 

"We  knew  Devine  worked  In  their  cam- 
paign," she  said,  referring  to  the  Community 
College  Board  elections  of  1969.  "Cllne  made 
a  political  commitment,  and  this  was  a  politi- 
cal payoff,  in  my  opinion." 

While  conservative  trustees  have  never  ad- 
mitted any  link  between  Mrs.  Martin's  re- 
moval by  Supt.  Click  and  the  reinstatement 
of  a  long-Idle  Pierce  sociology  teacher,  many 
members  of  the  eight-college  community 
have  said  Devine  was  the  reason  why  she  was 
summoned  to  the  main  office. 

Devine,  who  maintains  a  post  office  box  In 
Reseda,  had  been  removed  from  his  teaching 
duties  by  a  ruling  of  an  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  the  Los  Angeles  Unified  School 
District,  which  governed  the  colleges  until 
1989. 

The  ruling  was  an  outgrowth  of  complaints 
lodged  by  students  and  faculty  members 
during  a  five-year  period,  to  the  effect  that 
Devine  was  devoting  more  time  to  his  per- 
sonal antl-CommunUt  activities  than  a  con- 
scientious teaching  schedule  should  allow, 
and  that  he  was  using  his  class  time  to  •In- 
doctrinate, rather  than  teach,"  in  the  words 
of  an  associate  speech  professor,  Howard  J. 
Russell. 

Ruseeil.  who  heads  Pierce's  academic  senate 
Hid  faculty  association,  said,  "The  first  overt 
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move  to  alert  (then-president)  John  Shepard 
that  things  weren't  right  with  Devlne's 
classes"  was  made  by  a  group  of  teachers  In 
November,  1958. 

According  to  Russell,  several  hearings  with 
the  school  board's  personnel  committee  en- 
sued, and,  in  1963,  "things  peaked"  when 
Asst.  Supt.  Walter  Coultas  removed  Devine 
from  teaching. 

LATER    POSTS 

He  was  given  a  nonteachlng  assignment 
as  Pierce's  audio-visual  director.  Early  In 
1970,  he  was  named  director  of  the  district's 
narcotics  education  program. 

According  to  Mrs.  Martin,  Cllne  called  her 
the  day  after  he  had  vowed  to  have  Devine 
back  in  class  that  fall.  He  had  changed  bis 
mind,  she  said.  As  Cllne  told  The  Times  last 
week,  "I  told  (Devine)  and  his  attorney  to 
Initiate  a  grievance  hearing,  and  then  a  re- 
port would  come  to  the  board." 

(Trustee  Frederic  A.  Wyatt,  in  a  telephone 
interview,  disputed  Cllne's  credit-taking,  say- 
ing: "It  was  I  who  forced  it  to  go  through 
the  grievance  procedure — not  Cline."  On  such 
matters  has  the  board  bogged  down.  In  Its 
first  IS  months.) 

CLOSEO-DOOR    HEARING 

The  hearing  began  behind  closed  doors 
Jan.  8.  1970.  and  consumed  35  days  of  testi- 
mony before  a  specially  called  panel  of  two 
college  presidents  (chosen  by  Mrs.  Martin), 
two  teachers  (chosen  by  Devine),  and 
Maurice  Harwlck,  a  private  attorney  who 
served  as  hearing  officer. 

Harwlck's  fee  alone  cost  the  district  about 
$17,000.  The  testimony  wasn't  finished  until 
the  end  of  July,  and  the  panel  took  until 
Sept.  2  to  deliver  Its  "facts  and  findings." 

The  panel's  report  backed  Mrs.  Martin  to 
the  hilt.  Unanimously  It  recommended  that 
Devine  not  be  returned  to  Pierce  on  "any 
assignment  for  a  minimum  of  five  years"  and 
that  he  be  enjoined  from  any  teaching  Job 
In  the  district  for  three  years,  pending  his 
completion  of  at  least  12  semester  units  of 
sociology. 

TELLS  SEQUENCE 

Here,  according  to  Mrs.  Martin  and  her 
chief  faculty  colleague,  Russell,  Is  the  se- 
quence of  events  after  the  grievance  panel 
gave  the  board  Its  report  on  Sept.  2: 

—On  Sept.  4,  Supt.  Click  visited  Mrs.  Mar- 
tin at  Pierce  and  "told  me  I'd  be  removed." 

— At  the  board's  next  regular  meeting. 
Sept.  8,  Supt.  Click  announced  a  series  of 
personnel  switches,  including  Mrs.  Martin's 
summons  Into  the  W.  Olympic  Blvd.  head- 
quarters. This  was  done  less  than  a  full  week 
before  the  opening  of  classes. 

— Two  months  later,  on  Nov.  4.  the  board, 
by  a  4-1  vote,  reinstated  Devine  to  his  first 
classroom  teaching  Job  in  seven  years — at 
Los  Angeles  City  College — thus  overriding 
the  hearing  panel's  recommendation. 

rORTT-EIGHT  MILLION  DOLLAR  CLAIM 

Devine  at  the  time  said,  "It  is  certainly  good 
to  have  my  name  cleared."  Downtown,  Mrs. 
Martin  steadfastly  refused  to  comment. 

On  Dec.  18,  the  district  received  from  De- 
vine's  attorney,  Bryson  M.  Kratz  of  Glen- 
dale,  a  $48  million-plus  "claim"  for  loss 
stemming  from  his  client's  seven-year  ban- 
ishment from  the  classroom,  as  well  as  for 
"repeated  libel  published  by  (the)  Los 
Angeles  community  colleges  and  their 
predecessors." 

Asked  about  the  claim,  Cllne  told  a  re- 
fwrter  early  this  montA:  "I  don't  know,  I 
haven't  read  anything." 

At  the  same  time,  Cllne  said  he  had 
"known  of"  Devine  for  "eight  or  nine  years," 
while  denying  that  he  (Cllne)  had  Influ- 
enced the  superintendent's  decision  to  re- 
move Mrs.  Martin  from  Pierce. 

"I  purposely  did  not  get  Involved  In  the 
case,"  he  said. 

The  reason  for  Mrs.  Martin's  transfer — 
"she  wasn't  removed,  she  was  transferred," 
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Cllne  said — was,  in  his  opinion,  that  "Dr. 
Martin  had  the  only  combination  of  talent 
to  do  the  Job"  that  Supt.  Click  had  cut  out 
for  her  In  the  home  office. 

Cllne  added  that,  to  him,  the  "real  Issue 
here  Is  discrimination  against  a  certificated 
employee,"  meaning  Devine. 

Pierce's  administration,  Cllne  added,  "were 
spying  on  him  and  keeping  a  secret  file — 
really  a  Gestapo-like  harassment." 

RoUln  M.  Russell  Is  a  Tarzana  businessman 
who,  as  a  Republican,  served  on  Gov. 
Reagan's  education  reform  commission  In 
1970  and  who  is  vice  president  of  the  South- 
ern California  Industry  Education  Council. 
At  the  Sept.  29  board  meeting,  he  was  one  of 
seven  representatives  of  Valley  organizations 
who  pleaded  with  the  board  to  reconsider 
Mrs.  Martin's  removal  from  Pierce.  By  a  3-3 
vo'^e  on  a  motion  of  Trustee  Wyatt.  the  board 
Ignored  the  plea. 

FURTHER    REMARKS 

"I  would  like  to  think  that  this  board 
was  responsive  to  the  community,"  Russell 
said,  "(but)  I  am  not  very  sanguine  on  the 
matter." 

Recalling  the  episode  last  week,  Russell 
said:  "Marie  was  railroaded.  She  is  in  one 
sense  one  of  the  most  conservative  Repub- 
licans you'll  ever  find.  For  Bob  (Cllne),  for 
political  reasons,  to  undermine  Marie  for  his 
own  personal  gain — and  I  truly  believe  this — 
is  absolutely  Inexcusable." 

Dr.  James  C.  Nofzlger,  an  animal  nutrition- 
ist whose  brother,  Lyn,  serves  President 
Nixon  as  a  deputy  assistant  In  Washington, 
is  another  Republican  fan  of  Mrs.  Martin's. 
("She's  a  top-notch  person,"  he  said.) 

To  Nofzlger,  as  to  Russell,  the  long-fester- 
Ing  dispute  between  Devine  and  the  district 
provided  a  pretext  for  a  showdown.  "The 
Devine  case  Itself  was  an  unimportant  con- 
sideration," he  said.  "It  could  have  been  any 
situation." 

What  Mrs.  Martin's  supporters  agree  on  Is 
that  the  newly  elected  board  picked  the 
wrong  target.  To  Nofzlger,  the  whole  thing 
was  absurd  because,  as  he  said,  "there  were 
no  real  •liberal'  problems  at  all  at  Pierce. 
Literally,  It  was  the  far  right  that  gave  her  a 
problem." 

NEW     rUTURES 

The  old  crowd  is  breaking  up  now.  Assem- 
blyman Cllne  Is  In  Sacramento,  and  Mrs. 
Martin  Is  wondering  how  a  Turlock  girl  will 
adjust  to  Washington's  mores.  Devine  will 
begin  teaching  part  time  at  City  College  in 
September. 

But  the  saga  of  Marie  Martin  still  holds 
deep  fascination  vrtthln  a  district  that  had 
never  known  anything  Uke  the  attention 
lavished  upon  it  by  lu  first  board  of  trustees. 

Mrs.  Martin,  In  the  meantime,  said, 
••There's  a  whole  lot  of  work  to  be  done,  ni 
be  devoting  my  whole  energy  to  this  new 
Job." 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2,  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  chUd 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental  gen- 
ocide on  over  1,500  American  prisoners 
of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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OOVERNOR     WEST'S     TIMELY     IM- 
PACT 


HON.  JAMES  R.  MANN 

or  soTrm  casouma 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESBNTATTVES 

Tuesday,  February  2.  1971 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
new  wind  blowing  in  my  native  State  of 
South  Carolina.  It  is  of  local  origin, 
naturally,  as  all  things  of  a  positive 
character  in  politics  must  be;  and  if  left 
free  of  outside  interference  of  all  kinds, 
it  may  well  reap  a  whirlwind  of  progres- 
sive changes  for  all  the  people  of  South 
Carolina. 

I.  therefore,  proudly  take  this  oppor- 
txuilty  to  insert  in  the  Congressional 
RxcoRD  the  inaugural  address  of  South 
Carolina's  new  Governor.  John  C.  West, 
as  well  as  a  perceptive  review  of  it  from 
the  editorial  page  of  the  Greenville.  S.C. 
News  of  January  20.  and  an  enlightening 
review  of  Governor  West's  State  of  the 
State  address  from  the  editorial  page  of 
the  Spartanburg  Herald-Joumal  of  Jan- 
uary 31: 

IirAUGxniAL  AooKxas 
(By  Gov  John  C.  West) 

Nineteen  Hundred-seventy  was  tbe  year 
that  the  cltlEens  of  South  Carolina  marked 
tbe  sooth  anniversary  oi  the  founding  of 
this  state,  and  we  now  move  with  confi- 
dence and  optimism  Into  tbe  Fourth  Century 
of  our  stewardship  of  this  land.  Our  Trl- 
centennlal  years  was  a  time  of  reawakening 
to  our  history  and  heritage;  It  was  a  time  of 
new  awareness  of  the  essential  character  and 
strength    of    tbe    people   of    this   state. 

It  was  also  a  time  to  g«ln  new  under- 
standing of  our  particular  moment  In  his- 
tory, and  to  view  the  past  and  the  future 
with  a  new  degree  of  sensitivity  and  perspec- 
Uve. 

It  was  a  time  to  realise  that  no  state  bas 
produced  more  greatness  in  tbe  character 
of  Its  individual  leaders:  no  state  has  given 
more  freely  of  itself  in  the  building  of  this 
great  nation.  But  It  was  also  a  time  to  under- 
stand that  ours  Is  a  history  of  people — of 
people  who  have  known  struggle  and  sur- 
vlTal,  disappointment  and  endurance, 
frustration  and  despair.  We  have  emerged  as 
a  state  In  the  twentieth  century  still  limited 
In  material  attainment.  But  out  of  the  trials 
and  tests  of  the  past,  we  have  built  a  Wealth 
of  human  and  spiritual  resources  wlth/wblch 
we  can  now  look  to  our  Fourth  Centwry — a 
new  Century  of  Progreos  for  People. 

As  never  before,  we  can  look  forwai  i  with 
confidence  to  a  new  era  of  a£blevem  int.  to 
new  milestones  of  accomplishment  :  or  our 
people,  to  a  reawakened  spirit  of  unlt^  which 
should  project  our  state  to  new 
greatness,  unparelleled  In  this  stal 
any  state  at  any   time   In  history 

I  make  these  statements  not  In 
of  the  politician  reaching  for  th4 
perlatlve  on  a  most  memorable 
I  speak  with  the  assurance  of 
an  elevation  of  the  spirits  and 
fidence  of  the  people  in  thei 
as  one  who  bas  observed  and 
resurgence  of  our  state  In  n 
has  detected  tbe  new  energy  and  new  deter' 
minattnn  preaent  within   the   fiber  ol  our 


sy  au- 
Instead. 

tho  senses 

inewed  con- 

res.  I  speak 

srleneed  the 

It  years,  and 


In  the  last  decade.  South  Carolina  bas 
made  more  progress  in  every  meaningful 
way  than  at  any  comparable  period  In  her 
300-year  history  In  fact,  I  challenge  hls- 
tortans  of  today  or  tomorrow  to  match  the 
progTMB  that  South  Carolinians  have  made 
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In  the  last  ten  years  with  that  made  by  any 
state — Including  our  own — In  any  hundred- 
year  period  of  the  past. 

If  there  has  been  a  single  factor  which 
has  Influenced  this  phenomenal  growth  and 
progrs—  more  than  any  other,  It  bas  been  the 
quality  of  leadership  our  state  has  had  In 
the  Office  of  Qovemor. 

I  should  like  to  say  eepeclally  to  our  re- 
tiring Governor.  Robert  E.  McNalr,  that 
yours  has  been  a  period  of  unusual  service 
and  unprecedented  accomplishment.  You 
have  served  more  consecutive  years  as  Chief 
Executive  than  any  Governor  In  the  history 
of  our  state,  but  your  place  In  the  history 
books  will  be  for  reasons  other  than  length 
of  term  Tours  will  be  recorded  as  a  period 
In  which  this  state  experienced  Its  greatest 
human  advancement.  By  reason  of  your  dis- 
tinguished service,  you  will  unquestionably 
be  accorded  a  well -deserved  place  as  one  of 
the  greatest  governors  who  has  ever  served 
the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

I  would  be  remiss  If  I  did  not  mention 
also  the  one  who  has  not  only  been  your 
helpmate,  but  one  whoee  years  as  First  Lady 
have  brought  new  dimension  to  that  po- 
sition, and  a  new  and  lasting  sense  of  pride 
for  the  people  of  South  Carolina  Through 
such  accomplishments  as  the  restoration 
and  furnishing  of  the  Governor's  Mansion, 
you  have  not  only  won  national  acclaim,  but 
with  your  charm,  grace  and  dignity,  Mrs 
McNalr       .    .   Josephine  a   lasting  place 

has  been  won  for  you  and  your  family  In  the 
hearts  of  all  South  Carolinians 

Thanks  to  the  caliber  of  leadership  South 
Carolina  has  experienced,  tbe  decade  of  the 
sixties  was  one  of  unparalleled  progrees  for 
our  people.  But  more  Importantly,  It  was  a 
period  in  which  the  foundation  was  laid  for 
the  seventies — a  foundation  giving  us  the 
capacity  to  reach  for  and  attain  any  goals  to 
which  we  as  a  |>eople  may  aspire. 

Therefore,  It  Is  appropriate  on  thl»  occa- 
sion marking  the  beginning  of  tbe  New  Cen- 
tury In  South  Carolina  that  we  set  for  our- 
selves certain  goals,  goals  whose  urgency  and 
priority  at  this  moment  In  our  history  can- 
not be  questioned. 

If  to  some  these  goals  seem  too  lofty,  im- 
possible of  achievement,  or  unrealistic.  I  sub- 
mit that  nothing  Is  impossible  If  we  unite 
together  with  energy,  determination,  and 
dedication  toward  a  common  cause. 

We  can.  and  we  shall,  in  the  next  four  years 
eliminate  hunger  and  malnutrition,  and 
their  attendant  suffering  from  our  state. 

We  can.  and  we  shall.  In  the  next  four 
years,  initiate  new  and  innovative  programs 
which  will  In  ovtr  time  provide  adequate 
housing  for  all  our  citlsens. 

We  can,  and  we  shall,  this  year  Initiate 
far-reaching  programs  to  provide  more 
doctors,  nurses  and  health  personnel  as  well 
as  better  systems  for  delivery  of  health  care 
to  each  dtlsen.  Our  go«l  shall  be  that  each 
citizen  may  Uve  with  proper  protection  from 
disease  and  proper  treatment  of  Illness  for 
his  full  life  expectancy. 

We  can.  and  we  shall.  In  tbe  next  four 
years,  eliminate  from  our  government,  any 
vestige  of  discrimination  because  of  race. 
cresd.  sex.  reUglon  or  any  other  barrier  to 
fairness  fo-  all  citlsens. 

We  pledge  to  minority  groups  no  special 
status  other  than  fuU-fledged  responsibility 
In  a  government  tiiat  Is  totally  color-blind. 
We  can,  and  we  shall,  accelerate  programs 
of  Industrial  and  agricultural  devsIopoMnt 
untu  every  clilxen  who  is  underemployed  has 
the  opportunity  for  full  and  rewarding  em- 
ployment, and  every  young  person,  has  a  Job 
opportunity  that  is  productive,  meaningful 
and  ciiallenglng. 

We  can.  and  we  sbsll.  strengthen  our  law 
enforcement  system  by  providing  better 
training,  better  pay  and  better  equipment  for 
our  officers;   by  strengthening  our  laws  and 
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court  procedures  dealing  with  criminals;  and 
by  working  for  the  removal  of  the  root  causes 
of  crime. 

We  can.  and  we  shall  seek  and  channel  tbe 
energy.  dedlcaUon  and  social  consciousness 
of  our  young  people  into  solving  the  problems 
of   our   times. 

We  do  not  need — and  we  cannot  afford 

an  alienation  of  tbe  generations,  and  I  pledge 
that  thU  will  be  ariSariminlstratlon  which 
actively  seeks  the  involvement  of  the  youns 
and  old  alike.  ^ 

We  can.  and  we  shall,  in  the  next  four 
years,  take  whatever  action  is  necessary  to 
assure  the  preservation  of  our  living  environ- 
ment, and  to  provide  the  type  of  resource 
management  which  will  make  It  possible  for 
all  Interests  In  our  society  to  live  in  har- 
mony with  each  other.  There  need  not  be 

and  there  shall  not  be— economic  or  elecolog- 
Ical  sacrifice  in  tbe  progress  of  South  Caro- 
lina In  the  next  four  years. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  important  of  all, 
we  can,  and  we  shall,  provide  a  better  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  all  citizens  of  whatever 
age  or  status,  from  a  comprehensive  pre- 
school program  for  the  very  young  to  a  con- 
tinuing educational  program  for  adults  rang- 
ing from  basic  literacy  to  sophisticated,  ad- 
vanced research-oriented  graduate  programs. 

These  goals,  admittedly  ambitious,  are  no 
more  Impossible  of  achievement  than  those 
articulated  by  the  brave  young  President. 
John  F.  Kennedy,  who  stated  so  eloquently  in 
1961  that  we  could  perform  the  seemingly 
Impossible  task  of  placing  a  man  safely  on 
the  moon  and  returning  within  the  decade  of 
the  sixties — a  dream  of  man  for  untold 
centuries. 

It  has  been  Just  as  much  a  dream  that  man 
one  day  could  conquer  the  plague  of  human 
hunger  and  privation,  and  could  live  in  peace 
and  dignity  with  his  fellow  man.  The  fsct 
that  these  conditions  have  been  a  part  of 
mans  recorded  lot  flnce  Biblical  times 
should  make  us  no  less  determined  to  at- 
tack them  with  all  our  energy  and  capabili- 
ties In  this  decade. 

Tbe  setting  of  these  goals  Is  In  Itself  an 
Important  first  step  toward  their  ultimate 
accomplishment,  and — in  all  candor — this 
first  step  Is  perhaps  the  easiest.  Certainly  It 
Is  the  simplest  But  If  these  words  can  launch 
our  state  into  positive  action,  if  they  can 
unleash  the  energies  of  our  people  and  their 
government  toward  solutions,  then  they  will 
have  proved  to  be  a  valuable  first  step. 

More  important  than  action  and  good  in- 
tentions at  this  point  must  be  tbe  estab- 
lishment of  guiding  principles  to  direct  and 
channel  our  efforts  In  this  undertaking. 
Basically.  I  see  three  principles  to  be  of 
inunedlate   and    primary   Importance. 

Firtt,  tbe  goals,  as  stated,  must  be  ac- 
corded priority  status.  In  today's  complex 
society  with  constantly  increasing  demands 
and  expectations  of  people,  there  is  a  tend- 
ency to  overlook  fundamental  problems,  and 
to  soattergun  society  %  thrust  on  lees  essen- 
tial, but  more  glamourous  functions.  In  a 
state  with  limited  financial  reeources.  we 
must  concentrate  with  laser  beam  accuracy 
on  the  basic  human  problems,  using  the 
constant  criterion  of  Progress  for  People 
toward  stated  goals. 

Second,  the  achievement  of  these  goals 
can  become  a  reality  only  if  the  people  of  this 
state  unite  and  work  together,  putting  aside 
differences  of  race,  politics,  generation,  or 
other.  Two  thousand  years  ago.  the  greatest 
ptUloeopher  and  teacher  who  ever  lived  said. 
And  If  a  Kingdom  be  divided  against  Itself, 
that  Kingdom  csnnot  stand,  and  If  a  bouse 
be  divided  against  Itself,  that  house  cannot 
stand  '  The  politics  of  race  and  dlvtslveneas 
have  been  soundly  repudiated  In  South 
Carolina. 

We  are  all  one — God's  people,  and  our  dif- 
ferences— whether  they  be  age,  sex,  rellgloa 
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^  ^^^^ — should  be  considered  as  blessings 
tnd  strengths.  As  we  work  toward  the  elimi- 
nation of  discrimination,  as  we  build  toward 
a  better  life  for  all.  as  all  the  people  of  our 
(tste  Join  together  In  this  most  noble  of 
undertakings,  perhaps  we  shall  begin  to 
realise  tbe  truths  as  expressed  in  the  words 
of  the  hymn: 

Ood  moves   In   a  mysterious  way 
His  wonders  to  perform. 

Te   fearful   saints,    fresh   courage    take; 

The  clouds  you  so  much  dread 
Are  big  with  mercy  and  shall  break 

In  blessing  on  your  bead. 

Third,  in  directing  our  efforts  toward 
achievements  which  have  eluded  man 
throughout  his  time  on  this  earth,  we  must 
bsve  the  active  Involvement  of  all  citizens. 
Oovemment  Is  but  the  instrument  of  the 
will  of  the  people — having  no  power  in  and  of 
Itself:  deriving  not  Just  its  power,  but  its  will 
•nd  Its  effectiveness  from  its  citizens.  It  Is 
not  our  purpose  to  change  that  relationship; 
It  U  our  goal  to  strengthen  it.  What  we  out- 
line today  In  terms  of  human  progress  are 
not  simply  governmental  projects.  If  we  are 
to  eliminate  hunger,  provide  better  housing, 
improve  the  delivery  of  health  care  for  all, 
we  must  have  the  deep  Involvement  and 
commitment  of  the  private  sector  working  in 
close  cooperation  with  the  public  sector  and 
providing  necessary  support  from  our  whole 
free  enterprise  system. 

U  we  are  to  bring  the  generations  together. 
If  we  are  to  eliminate  discrimination,  it  re- 
quires more  than  a  law  or  mandate  from 
government.  Basic  to  all  our  hopes  and  as- 
plraUons  Is  the  willingness  of  our  people  to 
accept  change,  and  to  gain  a  new  respect  for 
tbe  opinions  and  the  rights  of  all  people. 

Providing  a  better  education  for  all.  espe- 
cially within  our  present  limited  tax  sources, 
requires  new  and  innovative  concepts,  the 
most  important  aspect  of  which  will  be  the 
voluntary  involvement  of  citizens  In  the  edu- 
cstlonsl  program. 

As  we  address  ourselves  to  Progress  for 
People,  it  Is  implicit  that  I  am  also  talking 
«bout  Progress  by  People.  It  Is  moet  impor- 
tant that  each  citizen  recognize  his  responsi- 
bility and  his  opportunity  to  participate  in 
Progress  for  People,  and  to  make  the  years 
•head  rewarding  and   fulfilling,  and 

I  pledge  to  each  of  you,  my  fellow  South 
Carolinians,  on  this  the  most  important  day 
of  my  life,  every  ounce  of  strength,  every 
talent  which  I  possess,  to  move  with  you  to- 
ward these  goals  for  a  better  life  for  all  South 
Carolinians  and  a  new  and  brighter  era  in 
tbe  history  of  our  state. 


IFrom  the  Greenville  News.  Jan.  20.  1070] 
GovniNoa  Wssr'a  Pkopl^  Pbogsam 

Astute  observers  of  the  South  Carolina 
scene  have  for  generations  noted  a  paradoxi- 
cal divided  unity  In  the  Palmetto  State.  It 
permits  all  sorts  of  disagreements  without 
destroying  underlying,  controlling  common 
loyalty,  respect  and  genuine  affection 
throughout  all  segments  of  the  population. 

The  atmosphere  of  community  has  con- 
founded many  newcomers  In  recent  decades. 
They  found  It  hard  to  understand  why  many 
obvious  Inequities  did  not  produce  constant 
upheaval. 

But  the  deep-running  sense  of  common 
heritage  in  300  years  of  history  Is  there.  It 
bas  worked  constantly  to  keep  South  Caro- 
Unians  together  through  thick  and  thin, 
despite  many  sti4e8e8.  Often  the  pace  of 
progress  has  been  painfully  slow  and  many 
legitimate  needs  and  desires  have  been  sacrl- 
flced.  Sometimes  change  has  come  rapidly, 
•s  when  the  blraclal  Redcoat  movement  oo- 
»'«sced  to  rid  South  CaroUna  of  radical  rule. 

Testerday  South  Carolina  Inaugurated  the 
Kate's  76th  governor,  the  first  to  take  the 
osth  of  office  in  the  fourth  century  of  South 
C^railna'B  exlsteDce,  axvd  he  sensed  a  strong 
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desire  among  South  Carolinians  to  step  up 
the  pace  of  economic  and  social  progress. 

The  new  governor.  John  Carl  West,  took 
note  in  his  Inaugural  address  of  the  com- 
munity spirit  of  South  Carolinians  and  left 
no  doubt  but  that  he  was  relying  heavily 
upon  it  to  achieve  some  rather  ambitious 
goals. 

Governor  West's  pledge  that  state  govern- 
ment would  be  "totally  color  blind"  and  that 
"any  vestige  of  discrimination"  would  be 
eliminated  caught  tbe  Immedl^^  headlines. 
But  the  central  theme  of  the  Inaugural  was 
well  beyond  the  racial  question,  as  impor- 
tant as  the  "color  blind"  pledge  was.  It  went 
to  tbe  heart  of  South  Carolina's  common- 
ality. 

Governor  West  noted  a  "new  determina- 
tion" and  ^  a  "renewed  confldencSe  of  the 
people  In  'themselves",  to  tackle  difficult 
problems. 

Realistically  Governor  West  noted  that  "we 
have  emerged  as  a  state  In  the  20th  century 
still  limited  in  material  attainment.  But  out 
of  our  trials  and  teste  of  the  past,  we  have 
built  a  wealth  of  human  and  spiritual  re- 
sources with  which  we  can  now  look  to  our 
fourth  century — a  new  century  of  progress 
for  people." 

The  govemcr  said  he  spoke  "with  the  as- 
surance of  one  who  senses  an  elevation  of 
the  spirits  and  renewed  confidence  of  the 
p>eople  In  themselves."  He  saJd  he  "has  de- 
tected the  new  energy  and  new  determina- 
tion present  within  the  fiber  of  our  i)eople." 

Then  the  governor  outlined  a  program  of 
better  housing,  poverty  elimination,  better 
health  care,  continued  economic  expansion, 
stronger  law  enforcement,  an  end  to  dis- 
crimination, Involvement  of  more  people  in 
government,  environmental  Improvement 
and  increased  educational  opportunities  for 
all  citizens. 

"rtils  is  the  most  ambitious  "people  pro- 
gram" proposed  In  this  state  for  many  gen- 
erations. It  will  not  be  easy  to  carry  out. 
As  Governor  West  said,  achievement  can 
come  "only  if  the  people  of  this  state  unite 
and  work  together — putting  aside  differences 
of  race,  politics,  generation  and  others." 

In  that  context  the  headline-capturing 
racial  pledge  is  only  a  means  to  the  end  of 
achieving  better  and  more  rewarding  living 
conditions  for  all  South  Carolinians,  the 
white  majority  as  well  as  the  black  minor- 
ity. 

In  OUT  view  the  new  governor  has  accu- 
rately expreesed  the  desire  of  moert  South 
Carolinians  to  have  done  with  racial  issues 
and  get  on  with  the  really  Important  busi- 
ness of  the  state  and  Its  people.  We  think 
this  desire  has  been  evident  for  some  time 
and  was  confirmed  beyond  any  doubt  in 
1970. 

Governor  West  will  give  details  of  his 
"people  program"  in  forthcoming  state-of- 
the-state  and  later  messages  to  the  General 
Assembly.  These  are  awaited  with  much  in- 
tereet. 

Although  there  may  be  many  disagree- 
ments about  details  of  tbe  prospective  legis- 
lative and  executive  program,  moet  South 
Carolinians  agree  with  the  ideals  and  alms 
expreesed  by  their  new  governor.  He  has 
their  beet  wishes  and  broad  support  as  he 
takes   up  the  duties    of  office. 


(From  the  Spartanbvtrg  Herald-Joumal, 
Jan.  31,  1971] 

West's  Mbbbage  Had  Right  Tons 
Gov.   John  C.   West's   first  "State  of  the 
State"  message  was  no  flamboyant  exercise 
In  magnificent  oratory. 

There  was  no  grandiose  panacea  for  any 
of  tbe  challenges  facing  the  state.  Nor  was 
there  any  gloomy  warning  about  the  obvious- 
ly difficult  fiscal  situation  with  which  the 
Legislature  will  have  to  deal. 

The  Governor  offered  a  succinct  and  solid 
program  of  work  which  can  be  apjproached 
realistically  with  good  prospects  for  accom- 
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pllshment.  Its  tone  of  quiet  confidence,  while 
recognizing  significant  problems  and  needs, 
was  most  fitting  for  the  present  state  of  tbe 
state. 

As  usual  in  South  Carolina,  education  both 
at  grade-school  and  college  levels,  required 
major  attention.  Gov.  West  made  some  pro- 
vocative suggestions. 

The  12-month  public  school  year  was  not 
new.  As  the  Governor  said,  the  quarter  sys- 
tem with  the  objective  of  increased  utiliza- 
tion of  facilities  and  personnel  deserves  more 
serious  appraisal  than  it  has  received  here- 
tofore. His  emphasis  on  tbe  idea  should 
achieve  at  least  that. 

Another  Idea  was  somewhat  startling :  that 
a  full  year  of  college-level  courses  for  which 
students  could  earn  college  credit  be  offered 
within  the  high  school  framework. 

Actually,  something  akin  to  that  already 
Is  present  In  tbe  better  high  schools.  Stu- 
dents who  are  academically  capable  and  who 
have  sufficient  ambition  can  proceed  farther 
In  some  courses  than  necessary  for  high 
school  graduation.  Once  In  college,  they  are 
able  to  prove  bj  examination  that  they  are 
qualified  to  be  placed  in  higher  than  fresh- 
man classes.  Thivt  gives  them  the  opportu- 
nity to  earn  credits  In  other  courses  earlier 
than  they  otherwise  could. 

Gov.  West's  comments  suggest  the  desir- 
ability, however,  of  closer  and  more  formal 
coordination  between  high  schx)l6  and  col- 
leges to  make  the  procedure  more  productive 
for  students. 

The  recommendation  of  a  8250  pay  raise 
for  tecushers  was  about  what  was  expected. 
Also  as  expected,  an  Immedlcate  reaction  was 
that  "the  teachers"  were  dissatls&<>d.  How 
dissatisfied  Is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

School  teachers,  like  most  human  beings, 
wish  to  earn  more  money.  TTiey  make  a 
strong  case  of  Justification.  However,  to  over- 
do the  pressxire  at  a  time  when  the  state's 
wherewithal  is  in  extreme  doubt  cannot  be 
ultimately  beneficial  to  their  cause. 

Tbe  dissatisfaction  has  been  expressed  pri- 
marily by  Dr.  Carlos  Gobbons.  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  S.  C.  Education  Association.  It 
seems  to  be  his  professional  responsibility  to 
be  dissatisfied. 

In  other  fields.  Gov.  West  limited  his  ma- 
jor recommendations. 

He  gave  very  good  advice  to  the  State  Sen- 
ate, suggesting  'Immediate  attention  to  the 
reapportionment  situation."  saying  be  hopes 
it  can  be  accomplished  "without  the  neces- 
sity of  a  court  order."  There  are  some  in  the 
Senate  who  believe  they  can  get  away  with 
Ignoring  the  1970  census  as  a  basis  for  rep- 
resentation. They  are  wrong  and  the  Gover- 
nor Is  right. 

Gov.  West  also  gave  good  advice  when  he 
urged  the  Legislature  to  complete  action  on 
revision  of  the  State  Constitution. 

The  Chief  Executive  launched  his  admini- 
stration with  a  laudable  spirit  of  conserva- 
tive leadership  and  the  kind  of  cautious  op- 
timism these  times  need. 


TO  PRESERVE  TAX  EXEMPT  STATUS 
OP  STUDENT  NEWSPAPERS 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2,  1971 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  student 
newspapers  have  offered  an  import«uit 
educational  experience  to  thousands  of 
American  high  school  and  college  stu- 
dents over  the  years.  I  dare  say  that  more 
than  a  few  of  my  colleagues  here  served 
at  one  time  or  another,  as  I  did,  on  a  stu- 
dent publication  and  found  it  a  reward- 
ing experience.  Not  only  did  we  learn  to 
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write,  to  edit,  to  meet  deedUnes  and  to 
compose  a  printed  ptige — most  impor- 
tantly we  learned  the  fragile  importance 
of  editorial  independence  and  the  respon- 
sibiUties  it  enUlls. 

Freedom  of  the  press  has  been  a  cor- 
nerstone of  our  open,  democratic  society. 
Yet  this  most  fundamental  principle  of 
editorial  independence  is  presently  in 
danger  in  the  case  of  student  operated 
newspapers.  School  newspapers  have 
been  warned  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  that  they  may  endanger  the  tax- 
exempt  status  of  their  sponsoring  schools 
if  they  take  it  upon  themselves  to  pub- 
licly endorse  a  candidate  for  political  of- 
fice. Understandably,  many  schools  have 
responded  to  this  prospect  by  enforcing 
political  restrictions  on  student  news- 
papers. 

Today  I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  elim- 
inate the  Jeopardy  to  the  tax  status  of 
sponsoring  schools  because  of  editorial 
policies  or  activities  of  student  news- 
papers. This  bill  amends  sections  170(c) 
(2)<D»  and  510(c)  <3>  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  provide  that  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  the  tax  status  of  the 
educational  mstitution.  the  activities  of 
a  student  operated  newspaper  shall  not 
be  attributed  to  the  school.  The  portion 
of  the  entire  budget  represented  by  sup- 
port of  a  student  paper  is  so  small,  and 
the  activities  of  the  editorial  board  so 
fractional  and  remote  a  part  of  the  en- 
tire functions  of  the  school,  that  it  makes 
no  sense  to  disqualify  the  entire  insti- 
tution on  this  basis.  The  bill  I  have  in- 
troduced would  make  it  clear  that  if  the 
editorial  board  of  a  school  newspaper 
decided  to  print  an  endorsement  of  one 
side  or  smother  in  a  political  contest,  this 
would  not  be  considered  "political  ac- 
tivity" on  the  part  of  the  sponsoring 
school  such  as  to  jeopardize  its  tax  status. 

The  spectre  of  an  adverse  interpre- 
tation of  section  501(c>  "S*  has  resulted 
in  a  substantial  curtailment  of  the  edi- 
torial freedom  exercised  by  sch(X)l  news- 
papers. This  is  not  the  kind  of  atmos- 
phere which  teaches  our  children  a 
healthy  respect  for  the  sanctity  of  the 
first  amendment's  guarantee  of  freedom 
of  the  press.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
support  the  legislation  I  have  today  In- 
troduced to  remedy  this  regrettable  un- 
certainty in  the  tax  law. 


UKRAINIAN    INDEPENDENCE   DAY 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or    NEW    JES5ET 

IN  THE  UOU8£  OP  RKPRBSENTATTVES 
Friday.  January  29.  1971 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  January  22, 
1971.  marked  the  53d  anniversary  of 
Ukrainian  Independence  Day.  On  Janu- 
ary 22.  1918.  the  short-lived  Ukrainian 
Republic  proclaimed  its  independence. 
Shortly  thereafter,  the  Bolsheviks  an- 
nexed the  Ukraine  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
destroying  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Ukraine,  but  not  the  spirit  of  its  people. 

The  Ukraine  is  the  largest  non-RiK- 
sian  nation  both  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  in  Eastern  Europe.  It  is.  moreover, 
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the  second  largest  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public In  the  Soviet  Union,  containing 
about  47.000,000  Ukrainians  and  makes 
up  about  one- fifth  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
total  population. 

Nonetheless,  it  Is  hard  for  us  to  proper- 
ly envisage  the  tragic  cultural  subor- 
dination Ukrainians  suffer  under.  They 
are  a  people  who  have  always  been 
noted  for  their  writers  and  intellectuals, 
as  well  as  their  ethnic  individualism. 
The  more  we  learn  about  life  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  the  more  we  are  shocked 
by  the  harsh  Intolerance  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sia to  individual  and  ethnic  differences. 

It  is  therefore  most  important  that 
we  continue  to  honor  the  individualism 
of  the  Ukraine,  and  to  mark  its  past 
independence.  Moreover,  we  must  con- 
stantly remind  ourselves  that  while  dif- 
ferences are  admired  within  a  free  na- 
tion, elsewhere  they  may  not  even  be 
tolerated. 

The  Ukrainian  national  spirit  is  a  most 
uplifting  one.  and  serves  to  inspire  tho^e 
of  us  who  find  freedom  less  costly.  I  hoix; 
the  great  people  of  the  Ukraine  can  soon 
enjoy  the  liberation  they  seek. 
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H.R.    1000    AND   THE   PRESIDENT'S 
NEBRASKA  PROPOSAL 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 


OF    NEW    TORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  2.  1971 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  Henry 
Owen,  distinguished  manpower  expert, 
writing  in  the  Washington  Post  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1971.  makes  an  important  point 
with  regard  to  the  President's  proposal 
to  combine  the  Peace  Corps  and  VISTA 
into  an  umbrella  volunteer  agency  for 
youth.  Mr.  Owen  states  that  voluntary 
programs  like  the  Peace  Corps  and  Vista 
"have  tended  to  attract  people  from  more 
affluent  and  well-educated  families, 
rather  than  from  the  more  numerous 
blue  collar  and  lower  middle  class." 

Mr.  Owen  concludes  that  It  Is  desirable 
to  expand  the  opportuinties  for  volun- 
tai-y  service.  He  suggests  that  we  should 
"expand  opportunities  for  part-time  vol- 
untary service;  and  make  full-time 
volunteer  service  an  alternative  to 
the  draft."  Mr.  Owens  cites  the  Na- 
tional Service  Act.  which  I  reintroduced 
on  January  21.  1971  as  H.R.  1000,  as  a 
means  to  accomplish  this  second  objec- 
tive. 

Mr.  Owen's  article  follows: 

WlDEM  VOLDNTAJtT  PKOOKAMS  NEXOCD SkRVICB 

Corps  Idea  la  Woeth  Attention 
(By  Henry  Owen) 

The  Presidents'  proposal  at  Nebraska  tTnl- 
verslty  to  create  a  new  volunteer  service 
corps  deserves  more  attention  and  discus- 
sion than  It  has  received.  It  could  lead  to  in- 
novations which  would  eventually  affect  mil- 
lions of  Americans. 

In  a  recent  essay  on  the  presidency.  Thomas 
Cronln.  former  White  House  Pellow  and  now 
a  research  associate  at  Brookings,  suggests 
that  presidential  powers  are  more  limited 
than  Is  generally  realized,  and  that  federal 
action  Is  only  a  partial  remedy  for  many  of 
otir  present  problems.  "Oone  Is  the  view," 
he  concludes  from  his  own  and  similar  stud- 


lea,  "that  the  American  presidency  is  the 
pre-eminent  source  of  wisdom  or  benevo- 
lence:  absent  is  the  assumption  that  a  strong 
presidency  and  central  government  can  pass 
laws  and  allocate  funds  for  the  effective  res- 
olution of  'major  people'  problems  .  .  .'•  This 
changing  view,  as  he  points  out.  helps  to  es- 
plaln  the  current  enthusiasm  for  private  (as 
well  as  state  and  local )  action. 

The  problem  has  been  to  translate  this  en- 
thusiasm for  voluntarism  Into  concrete  new 
steps  to  strengthen  It.  The  Presidents  pro- 
posal to  combine  several  ongoing  volunteer 
programs  Into  one  agency  could  be  an  Im- 
portant move  In  this  direction.  The  question 
Is  whether  it  goes  far  enough.  Combining 
these  programs  would  Improve  their  effl- 
clency.  but  the  real  need  lies  elsewhere:  It  Is 
to  widen  the  programs'  reach.  Most  of  these 
programs  can  take  only  a  limited  number  of 
volunteers;  VISTA  (domestic  Peace  Corps) 
has  about  5.000:  the  Peace  Corps  has  lees 
than  IO,(X>0.  Voluntary  programs,  moreover, 
have  tended  to  attract  people  from  affluent 
and  well  educated  fanUlles.  rather  than  from 
the  more  numerous  blue  collar  and  lower 
middle  class.  This  has  limited  these  pro- 
grams'  scope   and   Impact. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  widen  the  base 
of  recruitment  of  such  programs  as  VISTA, 
but  this  Is  hard  to  do:  Most  Americans  cant 
afford  full-time  volunteer  service;  they  have 
to  earn  a  living  and  to  help  support  a  fam- 
ily. There  may  be  two  ways  out  of  this  box: 
expand  opportunities  for  part-time  voluntary 
service:  and  make  full-time  volunteer  serv- 
ice an  alternative  to  the  draft.  Both  need 
to  be  explored. 

VISTA  once  encouraged  part-time  service, 
and  some  40.000  people  were  reportedly  in- 
volved. The  new  agency  proposed  by  the 
President  could  revive  this  effort  and  go  even 
further:  It  could  become  a  clearing  house 
for  those  wanting  either  to  become  or  to 
secure  part-time  volunteers.  Private  and  pub- 
lic groups  seeking  these  volunteers  would 
register  their  needs  with  the  agency:  citi- 
zens seeking  part-time  service  could  also  reg- 
ister; and  the  agency  might  put  the  two  In 
touch  with  each  other.  If  the  agei.cy  also 
provided  limited  funding  for  non-labor  costs 
of  certain  community  type  projects  requiring 
part-time  volunteers,  voluntarism  might  be- 
come a  truly  nattanal  effort.  Perhaps  this 
expansion  Is  what  the  President  had  In  mind 
when,  at  Nebraska  tJnlverslty,  after  si>eaklng 
of  "a  volunteer  service  corps  that  will  give 
young  Americans  an  expanded  opportunity 
for  the  service  they  want  to  give. "  he  went 
on  to  say: 

"To  the  extent  that  young  people  respond 
to  this  opportunity.  I  will  recommend  that 
It  be  expanded  to  new  fields,  new  endea- 
vors .  .  .  Por  those  who  want  to  serve  but 
cannot  devote  their  full  time,  the  new  cen- 
ter for  volunteer  action  will  open  new  op- 
p>ortunltle8  for  millions  of  Americans  of  all 
ages  to  the  extent  they  wish  to  contribute 
their  time,  their  talents,  their  hearts,  to 
building  better  communities,  a  better  Amer- 
ica, a  better  world." 

There  Is  a  partial  precedent  in  the  foreign 
field:  The  International  Executive  Service 
Corps  has,  for  the  last  five  years,  sent  retired 
and  active  businessmen  volunteers  overseas 
for  brief  periods  to  help  specific  projects  In 
developing  countries.  The  lESC  Is  a  non- 
profit corporation,  directed  and  managed  by 
private  citizens:  its  volunteers  aren't  paid 
salaries,  and  its  funds  come  from  both  pri- 
vate and  public  sources.  Its  people  have 
worked  quietly,  professionally,  and  success- 
fully: the  relation  between  volunteers  and 
boat  has  proved  amiable  and  mutually  re- 
warding. 

A  nation*!  prograca  for  part-time  service 
could  benefit  from  this  model :  The  new  agen- 
cy profioeed  by  the  President  might  place 
management  of  any  such  program  In  the 
hands  of  a  mixed  public-private  board,  which 
might   draw  money  both   from   private  and        '^ 
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public  sources.  The  fact  of  Its  private  man- 
liaement  could  enhsokce  the  attraction  of 
part-time  service  to  young  people. 

TITie  other  way  to  widen  the  scope  and  at- 
tiaeUon  of  volunteer  programs  would  be  to 
iBAke  full-time  voluntary  service  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  draft.  Jonathan  Bingham  and 
nine  other  congressmen  have  proposed  that 
young  men  be  allowed  to  opt  for  voluntary 
ciTlli*ii  service.  Instead  of  taking  their 
chances  in  a  draft  lottery.  This  civilian 
^uty — in  schools,  hospitals,  social  service, 
etc. — could  last  longer  and  be  less  well  paid 
then  military  service,  to  ensure  against  its 
being  preferred  by  all  draft  registrants.  Regis- 
trants unable  to  find  one  of  these  qualified 
clvlUan  service  Jobs  on  their  own  initiative 
could  enter  a  National  Service  Corps,  which 
would  operate  federal  programs  in  such 
areas  of  social  need  as  reforestation.  The 
Idea  seems  to  have  found  favor  with  the 
public:  a  Gallup  poll  showed  71  per  cent  fa- 
vorable. If  the  President's  proposal  to  create 
a  National  Service  Corps  goes  forward.  Con- 
gressman Bingham's  idea  could  be  readily 
translated  into  reality  by  an  amendment  to 
the  Selective  Service  law. 

All  this  would  mean  more  volunteers,  of 
more  varied  backgrounds,  than  ever  before. 
This  would  be  good  for  the  country,  since 
many  useful  community  activities  need 
more  manpower — both  part-time  and  full- 
time.  But  It  would  also  be  good  for  the  peo- 
ple involved — bringing  them  together  In 
common  service  which  could  erode  barriers 
of  class  and  race,  and  provide  an  outlet  for 
the  Idealism  which  most  Americans  share. 
This  has  been  the  promise  of  voluntarism 
since  the  Peace  Corps  and  VISTA  were  first 
launched.  The  President's  Nebraska  Univer- 
sity speech  could  pave  the  way  for  action  to 
fulfill  that  promise. 


URBAN   TWELVE 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  viaciNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  2.  1971 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Virginia  Delegation  met  for 
luncheon  yesterday  with  members  of  Vir- 
ginia's "Urban  Twelve",  an  organization 
representing  the  12  largest  communities 
in  the  Commonwealth,  to  discuss  their 
revenue  problems  and  their  support  for 
some  sort  of  a  revenue  sharing  program. 

One  of  the  statements  presented  was 
made  by  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Fisher,  chairman 
of  the  Arlington  County  board.  Mr. 
Fisher's  statement  gives  some  very  clear 
examples  of  the  problems  involved  in  one 
of  the  leading  CDmmunities  of  our  State. 
I  hope  it  will  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  I  insert  it  in  full  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 
Statemfnt      on      Revenue      Sharing      for 

ViEciNiA'8     "Urban  Twelve"    to    Virginia 

Congressmen 

(By  Joseph  L.  Plsher,  Arlington  County 
Board) 

We  In  State  and  local  governmeat  need 
revenue  sharing,  urban  people  deserve  it, 
»nd  Virginia's  Urban  Twelve  will  work  for  It. 
The  time  has  come  to  nationalize  the  Federal 
Income  Tax  and  nmke  it  the  American  In- 
come Tax. 

The  revenue  sharing  blU  proposed  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon  and  described  generally  in  his 
Stat*  of  the  Union  Message  offers  the  beet 
nope  on  the  horizon  for  municipal  govern- 
nienu  to  meet  their  fiscal  crisis,  which  U  an 
•xcruclatlngly  severe  one.  Local  governments 
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In  1971  are  victims  of  Inflation  to  a  degree 
beyond  anything  they  have  ever  known. 
Local  revenue  systems  are  not  equal  to  these 
inflationary  pressures.  Property  tax  bills  are 
skyrocketing,  but  local  governments  are  still 
In  deep  trouble.  In  most  Instances,  they  can- 
not bleed  property  for  more  money  and  they 
cannot  realistically  expect  to  get  much  more 
from  the  State,  so  they  must  look  to  the 
Federal  Income  Tax  for  help. 

Arlington — my  community,  one  with  ad- 
mittedly well  above  average  resources — today 
faces  a  short-fall  of  $7.1  million  in  its  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  1971-72,  and  this  does  not 
Include  salary  Increases  for  Its  employees  and 
school  teachers. 

The  revenue  sharing  bill  soon  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress  has  several  features 
that  strongly  appeal  to  Virginia's  Urban  12. 
First,  the  distribution  formula  bases  the 
share  of  each  local  government  on  its  present 
local  general  revenue  In  relation  to  total 
State  and  local  general  revenue.  Urban  cen- 
ters are  where  the  people  and  the  problems 
are;  the  Urban  12  Jurisdictions  have  neces- 
sarily exerted  a  strong  tax  effort.  Conse- 
quently, their  revenue  sharing  distributions 
would  also  be  relatively  high  and  reasonably 
related  to  their  pressing  needs.  The  distri- 
bution formula  puts  the  money  where  the 
people  and  problems  are. 

The  second  intriguing  feature  of  the  bill  Is 
the  ten  per  cent  incentive  that  a  State  and 
Its  local  governments  can  qualify  for  If  they 
can  Jointly  agree  on  a  new  State-local  fiscal 
system.  In  our  Judgment,  this  Is  a  powerful 
Incentive  for  causing  Virginia  State  and  local 
governments  to  alt  down  to  consider  seriously 
whether  revenue  sources  should  be  reallo- 
cated and  whether  there  should  be  transfers 
of  expenditure  responsibilities  between  the 
State  and  its  local  government.  They  could 
evaluate  the  financing  of  education,  welfare 
and  transit,  and  consider  such  revenue  sys- 
tem changes  as  an  Increased  local  sales  tax, 
an  Income  tax  stircharge  for  local  govern- 
ments, gasoline  tax  changes,  and  perhaps 
others.  Reduction  or  stabilizing  of  proi)erty 
tax  bills  would,  of  course,  be  a  foremost  ob- 
jective. The  governmental  climate  In  Virginia 
augurs  well  for  reaching  a  creative  solution. 

Under  revenue  sharing,  the  political  ac- 
countability of  State  and  local  officials  to 
the  electorate  would  stand  as  a  powerful  and 
natural  defense  against  wasteful  fiscal  prac- 
tices. Local  policymakers  are  keenly  aware 
of  a  hard  political  fact — that  they  would  be 
forced  to  ask  their  constituents  to  pay 
higher  taxes  if  they  frittered  away  revenue 
sharing  funds.  They  are  not,  as  has  been 
claimed,  evading  responsibility  for  raising 
taxes  to  cover  Increases  in  expenditure  pro- 
granxs. 

We  know  that  as  revenue  sharing  grow3 
categorical  aid  programs  may  shrink  In 
number  and  size.  Arlington  would  welcome 
this  shift.  From  Arlington's  point  of  view 
the  certainty  of  an  annual  revenue  sharing 
allocation  is  infinitely  preferable  to  the  un- 
certainties of  grantsmanship,  which  occu- 
pies key  urbsm  personnel  and  which  often 
leads  to  dashed  hopes,  long  project  delays, 
and  painful  financial  strain  when  the  local 
share  must  be  produced.  We  also  know  that 
local  governments,  when  spending  local  dol- 
lars, start  programs  on  a  modest  basis  and 
build  them  cautiously.  When  they  make  one- 
shot  Federal  aid  applications,  they  have  then 
to  contend  with  large  and  sudden  increases 
If  and  when  the  Federal  grant  ceases.  Rev- 
enue sharing,  in  short,  promises  certainty, 
flexibility,  real  economies,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity for  orderly  financial  planning. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  underscored 
that  the  leading  organizations  that  represent 
the  States,  the  counties,  and  the  cities  have 
reached  agreement  that  revenue  sharing  is 
the  preferred  and  workable  method  of  dis- 
tributing Federal  funds  to  meet  problems  at 
the   State   and    local    level.    They   are   com- 
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mltted  to  presenting  their  case  now  In  the 
hope  that  the  92nd  Congress  will  go  down 
in  our  history  as  the  "Revenue  Sharing" 
Congress. 


ANCIENT  SWORD  RETURNED  TO 
CITY  OF  KOBE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKl 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  2,  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
interesting  article  by  Alec  Kerr,  editor 
of  the  Harvey,  111.,  Tribune,  told  of  a 
fascinating  series  of  events  wtiereby  an 
ancient  Japanese  samurai  sword  was  re- 
turned to  the  city  of  Kobe.  The  article 
very  effectively  makes  the  point  that  the 
officers  of  the  108th  Combat  Engineer 
Battalion  of  the  Illinois  33d  Division  ex- 
ercised considerable  diplomacy  and  skill 
in  arranging  for  the  sword  to  be  returned 
to  the  city  of  Kobe. 

May  I  add  that  Col.  PYank  Wittosch, 
who  is  prominently  mentioned  in  the  ar- 
ticle, is  an  old  friend  and  constituent 
of  mine  and  Lt.  Col.  Francis  Kane  is  a 
former  member  of  the  Chicago  Metro- 
politan Sanitary  Board.  The  article 
follows : 

SotTTR  Hollander  Relates  Tale  op  Rare 

Sworo 

(By  Alec  Kerr) 

How  a  Japanese  ramural  sword.  800  years 
old,  was  returned  to  its  home  city  of  Kobe 
was  revealed  recently  by  a  South  Holland 
resident.  Col.  FVank  A.  Wittosch,  public  fa- 
cilities chief  of  the  363rd  Civil  Affairs  area 
(B)  headquartered  in  Chicago. 

It  appears  that  the  sword,  seven  feet  long, 
was  contained  in  a  weapon  tum-ln  by  the 
Japanese  to  the  U.S.  military  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  World  War  n,  and  seized  by  the 
108th  Combat  Engineer  battalion  of  the  Illi- 
nois 33rd  division. 

The  sword  and  its  handsomely-carved 
scabbard  were  estimated  to  have  been  over 
800  years  old  because  a  government  trans- 
lator could  not  identify  the  Japanese  char- 
acters dating  back  beyond  that  period. 

Commander  of  the  battalion  at  the  time 
was  Lt.  Col.  Francis  P.  Kane  whose  executive 
officer  was  Prank  A.  Wittosch,  then  a  major. 
TTae  two  officers,  according  to  "Officer,"  a 
national  military  publication  which  orig- 
inally carried  the  story,  recognized  the  sword 
as  unique  and  presented  it  to  their  division 
commander,  MaJ.  Gen.  Percy  Clarkson,  who 
declared  It  a  division  war  memento  and 
returned  it  to  Chicago  with  the  unit  in  1946. 

For  the  next  22  years  the  sword  hung  in 
the  office  of  the  commanding  general.  In 
September,  1968,  the  division  was  terminated. 
Kane  by  that  time  had  become  a  major 
general  and  Wittosch  a  colonel.  They  were 
the  only  remaining  officers  of  the  old  108th 
battalion  so  they  decided  to  return  the  sword 
to  the  City  of  Kobe. 

But  this  was  not  as  easy  as  It  seemed. 
It  appeals  that  the  Japanese  look  with  dis- 
honor on  the  return  of  a  military  weapon 
after  defeat  and  its  capture.  By  custom  the 
Japanese  could  not  accept  the  sword  as  a 
gift. 

But  after  discussions  with  the  Japanese 
consul  In  Chicago,  It  was  arranged  that  the 
Kobe  Historical  Society  would  request  the 
loan  of  the  sword  as  an  item  of  great  his- 
torical significance.  General  Kane  and  Col. 
Wittosch  presented  the  sword  for  shipment 
to  the  captain  of  the  Japanese  ship  America 
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Maxu    who   In    turn   delivered   It   to   Mayor 
Chujlro  Haragucbl  of  Kobe. 

Umeo  Kagel.  Japanese  consul  In  Chicago, 
extended  his  appreciation  and  that  of  tbe 
City  of  Kobe  for  tbe  sword's  safe  return. 


CALENDAR     OP     EVENTS     OP     THE 
SMITHSONIAN  INSTITDTION— 

FEBRUARY   1971 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PSHNSITLVANI* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  2.  1971 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  place  In  the 
CoNGRESsiONAi.  RECORD  the  Calendar  of 
events  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
for  the  month  of  February  1971.  The 
Smithsonian,  as  usual,  has  planned  an 
outstanding  schedule  of  varied  events  of 
Interest  to  people  of  all  ages.  Once  again. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  and  the  American 
people,  especially  those  living  in  the 
metropolitan  area  and  those  visiting  our 
Nation's  capital  to  visit  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

The  calendar  follows: 

PEBRCAXT    at    the    SMrTHSONIAN 

Tuesday.  February  2 — Illustrated  lecture: 
The  Anacoatia  Museum  Experiment,  by  John 
R.  Klnard.  Director  of  tbe  Smithsonian's 
Anacostla  Neighborhood  Museum.  The  first 
of  Its  kind,  this  museum  strives  to  be  a 
meaningful  part  of  neighborhood  life.  Lec- 
ture sponsored  by  tbe  Smithsonian  Associ- 
ates. 8:30  p.m.  History  and  Technology  Build- 
ing auditorium.  Open  to  tbe  public. 

Wednesday,  February  3 — Lunchbox  forum: 
The  Museum  Aviation  Collection.  Informal 
lecture  and  discussion  by  Jack  Hllllard,  Cu- 
rator and  Clyde  auiesple.  Assistant  Curator 
of  the  Marine  Corps  Museum.  Quantlco.  Va. 
Sponsored  by  the  Smithsonian  National  Air 
and  Space  Museum.  Noon.  Room  2169.  Arts 
and  Industries  Building. 

Thursday.  February  4 — Creative  screen: 
Generation — A  Hilary  Harris  study  In  pat- 
terns of  the  playful  lmag«s  of  the  kaleido- 
scope: Catlin  and  the  Indians — The  p>alnt- 
Ings  of  George  CatUn,  palnter-hlstorlan,  law 
student  turned  artist,  who  recorded  the  cul- 
ture and  customs  of  the  American  Plains 
Indians  and  tbe  rituals  of  tbe  vanished  In- 
dian society.  Continuous  half-hour  showing 
beginning  11  a.m.:  last  showing  at  2:30  p.m.. 
National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts. 

Concert:  U.S.  Air  Force  Woodwind  Quintet. 
8:30  p.m..  History  and  Technology  Building 
auditorium. 

Saturday.  February  6 — Creative  screen: 
Generation;  Catlin  and  the  Indians.  Repeat. 
See  Feb.  4  for  details. 

Concert  series:  Music  from  Marlboro.  Six 
artists  from  the  celebrated  Marlboro  Festival 
of  Vermont  present  music  featuring  rarely 
heard  works  by  Beethoven,  Haydn,  Webern, 
and  Dvorak.  Musicians  wUl  be  Blary  Burgess, 
mezzo-soprano:  David  Oolub.  piano:  Btlriam 
Fried,  violin;  Felix  Oallmlr.  violin:  John 
Oraham.  viola:  and  James  Kreger.  cello.  Sec- 
ond Ln  a  series  of  three  concerts  presented 
by  tbe  Division  of  Performing  Arts,  8  p.m.. 
Natural  History  BuUdlng.  Tickets  M.SO  and 
$5;  series  ticket  (final  two  performances)  99. 
For  Information  call  381-6407. 

Tuesday.  February  9 — Illustrated  lecture: 
The  Persistent  Unicom,  by  Dr.  John  White, 
co-author  of  Stonehenge  Decoded.  Sponsored 
by  tbe  Smithsonian  Associates.  8:30  p.m., 
Natural  History  Building  auditorium.  Open 
to  the  public. 

Wednesday.         February         10 — Lunchbox 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

forum:  A  Tour  of  the  Research  Center.  In- 
formal lecture  and  dlsciission  by  Robert  B. 
Wood,  Chief,  Historical  Research  Center. 
Smithsonian  National  Air  and  Space  Mu- 
seum. Noon.  Room  3166,  Arts  and  Industries 
Building. 

Thursday.  February  11 — Seminar  In 
marine  biology:  Primary  Organic  Production. 
Lecturer:  John  Rytber.  Woods  Hole  Oceano- 
grapblc  Institution.  First  in  a  series  of 
graduate-level  lectures  on  current  reaearcb 
In  marine  biology.  Each  lecture  will  preaent 
a  general  survey  of  tbe  current  status  of 
knowledge  in  the  field,  review  the  main  con- 
cepts and  unsolved  problems  of  the  particu- 
lar subject  area,  and  conclude  with  the  latest 
reaearch  data  of  the  lecturer.  A  question  and 
answer  period  follows  each  program.  Per- 
sona Interested  in  graduate  credit  should 
contact  their  own  university.  7:30  p.m..  His- 
tory and  Technology  Building  auditorium. 
Public  Invited. 

Lecture;  The  Renaissance  of  Ferro-Con- 
crete  Watercraft.  by  Cdr.  William  C  Fllklns. 
Research  and  Development.  U  S  Navy  Spon- 
sored by  the  SmithEonian  Division  of  Trans- 
portation 10  a.m..  West  Conference  Room, 
History  and  Technology  Building. 

Concert:  U.S.  Air  Force  String  Orchestra. 
8:00  p.m.  Natural  History  Building  audi- 
torium. 

Friday.  February  13 — Folk  concert:  Frank- 
lin George  playing  the  fiddle,  banjo  and 
dulcimer  presents  Folk  Songs  and  Fiddle 
Tunes  of  Appalachta.  Sponsored  by  the 
Smithsonian  Division  of  Performing  Arts  and 
tbe  Folklore  Society  of  Greater  Washington. 
$1  admission  for  non-FSOW  members.  8:30 
p.m.  History  and  Technology  BuUdlng 
auditorium. 

Exhibition:  Venice  35.  More  than  30  prints 
produced  In  tbe  Smithsonian's  Graphic  Arts 
Workshop  at  the  35th  Venice  Blennale.  and 
photographs  of  tbe  workshop  activities 
Graphics  are  by  American  artist-teachers 
resident  at  the  shop  during  the  summer  and 
Fellows  from  the  United  States,  Italy.  Eng- 
land, Greece,  Denmark,  and  Malaysia.  Orga- 
nized by  the  International  Art  Program.  Na- 
tional Collection  of  Fine  Arts.  Through 
March. 

Monday.  February  16 — Concert:  U.S.  Air 
Force  Chamber  Ensemble.  8:00  p.m..  Natural 
History  Building  auditorium. 

Wednesday.  February  17 — Lunchbox 
forum:  Is  There  an  Airplane  in  Your  Fu- 
ture? Informal  lecture  and  discussion  by  E. 
W.  Roblscbon.  Assistant  Director.  Smith- 
sonian National  Air  and  Space  Museum. 
Noon.  Room  3169.  Arts  and  Industries  Build- 
ing. 

Thursday.  February  18 — Creative  screen: 
Short  and  Suite — A  color  cocktail  inscribed 
directly  on  film  by  Norman  McLaren  with 
music  written  for  Jazz  ensemble  by  Eldon 
Rathbum:  The  Twenties — How  one  era  ended 
and  another  began.  The  paradoxes  of  the 
30's  shown  as  a  battleground  In  politics,  re- 
ligion, law.  morals  and  ethnic  relations.  Con- 
tinuous half-hour  showings  beginning  11 
a.m.:  last  showing  at  2:30  p.m..  National  Col- 
lection of  Fine  Arts. 

Lecture;  Pollock  and  His  Teachers,  by 
Francis  V.  O'Connor.  Senior  Visiting  Re- 
search Associate.  National  Collection  of  Fine 
Arts.  2  p.m..  Room  337.  NCFA. 

Audubon  Lecture:  Four-Fathom  World. 
Harry  Pederson  presents  another  of  his  re- 
markable undersea  films,  going  Into  the 
world  of  the  coral  reef  where  the  many  In- 
habitants dl^lay  their  reactions  to  each 
other  and  to  a  human  intruder.  Sponsored  by 
the  Audubon  Naturalist  Society.  Natural  His- 
tory Building  auditorium.  6:16  and  8:30  p.m. 
Public  Invited. 

Seminar  In  marine  biology:  Kinetics  and 
Growth  of  Phytoplankton  Species  and  Com- 
munities. Lecturer:  Theodore  Smayda.  Uni- 
versity of  Rhode  Island.  See  Feb.  11  for 
seminar  details.  7:30  p.m..  History  and  Tech- 
nology BuUdlng  auditorium. 
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Friday.  Feb.  19 — Protecting  Mountain 
Lands  by  Dr.  Hubert  W.  Vogelmann.  Depart- 
ment of  Botany,  University  of  Vermont  Dr. 
Vogelmann,  a  q>eclallst  in  mountain  ecology, 
uses  the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont  to 
explain  basic  man-mountain  relationships 
and  tbe  critical  conservation  problems  which 
exist  all  along  the  Appalachian  mountain 
chain.  Sponsored  by  tbe  National  Parks  and 
Conservation  Association.  8  p.m..  Natural 
History  Building  auditorium.  Public  Invited. 

Saturday.  February  20 — Creative  screen: 
Short  and  Suite;  The  Twenties.  Repeat.  See 
Feb.  18  for  details. 

Folk  concert:  by  the  Southern  Folk  Fes- 
tival Association,  Including  Mike  and  Alice 
Seeger.  Llbba  Gotten,  and  Hazel  Dickens. 
Sponsored  by  the  Folklore  Society  of  Greater 
Washington  and  the  Smithsonian  Division  of 
Performing  Arts.  $1  FSGW  members;  12  non- 
members.  8:30  pjn..  History  and  Technology 
Building  auditorium. 

Wednesday,  February  24 — Exhibition:  Ro- 
maine  Brooks:  "Thief  of  Souls." 

The  first  major  retrospective  of  Romaine 
Brooks  (1874-1970)  since  1935  when  she  was 
acclaimed  Internationally  for  the  exceptional 
quality  and  unique  expression  of  her  work. 
Thirty  paintings  are  on  display.  Including  a 
self-portrait,  portraits  of  Ida  Rubinstein, 
Natalie  CllSord  Barney,  and  Gabrlele  d'An- 
nunzlo,  as  well  as  highly  self-expressive 
drawings  and  associative  material  on  the 
artist.  Through  April  3,  National  Collection 
of  Fine  Arts. 

Lunchbox  forum:  Space  Documentation  at 
NASM.  Informal  lecture  and  discussion  by 
Frank  H.  Winter,  Historical  Research  Assist- 
ant In  the  Astronautics  Department,  Smith- 
sonian National  Air  and  Space  Museum. 
Noon.  Room  2169,  Arts  and  Industries  Build- 
ing. 

Thursday,  February  25 — Lecture;  Ameri- 
can Artists  in  Paris,  1850-1870,  by  Dr.  Lois 
Fink,  Coordinator  of  Research,  National  Col- 
lection of  Fine  Arts,  2  p.m..  Room  337,  NCFA. 

Seminar  In  marine  biology:  Techniques 
and  Instrumentation  for  Marine  Biology.  Lec- 
turer; John  H.  Busser.  Blolnstrumentation 
Advisory  Council.  See  Feb.  11  for  seminar  de- 
tails. 7:30  pjn..  History  and  Technology 
Building  auditorium. 

Saturday.  February  27 — Dramatic  reading: 
Stein  Salon:  An  Afternoon  with  Gertrude 
Stein.  Directed  by  Dr.  Donn  B.  Murphy  of 
Georgetown  University.  Actor;  Robert  Frank- 
furt; Actress;  Mlml  Norton  Salamanca.  3 
p.m  .  Granite  Gallery,  National  Collection  of 
Fine  Arts. 

Workshop;  Experiment  in  City  Building. 
For  young  people  8-12  years  old,  conducted 
by  Frank  O.  Gehry,  Architect.  Mr.  Gehry 
has  been  involved  in  planning  Newburgh, 
N.Y.;  Hermoea  Beach,  Calif.;  and  Columbia, 
Md.  Sponsored  by  the  Smithsonian  Associ- 
ates. By  subscription  only:  call  381-6158. 

Sunday,  February  28 — Workshop:  Experi- 
ment in  City  Building.  Repeat  See  Feb.  27 
for  details. 

DEIfONSTRATIONS 

Museum  of  History  and  Technology 
Musical     Instruments — from    the    Smith- 
sonian's collection.  Monday.  Wednesday,  Fri- 
day. 3  p.m..  Hall  of  Musical  Instruments,  3rd 
floor. 

Power  Machinery — steam  engines  and 
pumping  engines.  Wednesday.  Thursday  and 
Friday,  2-3:30  pm.;  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
10;30-noon  and  1-3:30  p.m..  Power  Ma- 
chinery Hall,  Ist  floor 

Spinning  and  Weaving— Monday  and 
Thursday,  10-4  p.m..  Tuesday  and  Friday.  10- 
noon.  Textile  Hall,  1st  floor. 

rORKIGN    STUDY    TOURS 

Tours  concerned  with  arcbaelogy.  the  arts, 
museums,  private  collections  and  natural 
history  are  available  to  national  and  local 
Associates  in  1971. 

East  African  Safari  and  Cruise:  March  20- 
Aprll    15.  Five  days  In  game  reserves:   two- 
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week  cruise  from  Mombasa  to  islands  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.   A   few  spaces  still  available. 

Cyprus  and  Turkey;  May  11-June  I.  Wait- 
ing list  only. 

Architectural  and  Historical  Tour  in  Scot- 
Itnd.  Wales  and  Ireland:  May  Sl^une  20. 
waiting  list  only. 

"No-Tour"  Tour.  May  26-June  16.  Air 
France  Excurslon-DuUes/Parls/Dulles.  Mem- 
bers make  their  own  arrangements  for  travel 
in  Exirope. 

Roman  Arcbaelogy:  July  1-22.  Inexpensive 
excursion  for  students,  teachers  and  parents. 

South  America:  Aug.  2.  21  days.  Brazil. 
Peru.  Ecuador  and  Colombia,  with  emphasis 
on  archaeology,  old  and  new  architecture, 
museum  and  private  collections  plus  a  short 
Tlslt  to  the  upper  Amazon. 

"No-Tour"  Tour.  Three  weeks  In  Septem- 
ber. BOAC  Excursion — Dulles/London/Dulles. 
Members  make  their  own  arrangements  for 
travel  In  Europe. 

Russia.  Sept.  20-Oct.  12.  Samarkand,  Kiev. 
Vladimir,  and  Novgorod,  with  extended  visits 
to  Moscow  and  Leningrad.  Directed  by  Dr. 
R.  H.  Rowland  and  Prof.  George  Rlabov. 
Tour  full.  Second  group  departs  Oct.  25 
(through  Nov.  19). 

For  Itineraries  and  details,  please  write  to 
Susan  Kennedy,  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington,  D.C.  20560.  or  call  381-5520. 

CONTINUING    EXHIBITIONS 

Anacostia  Neighborhood  Museum 

2405  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Avenue  (for- 
merly Nichols    Ave.)    S.E. 

. . .  Toward  Freedom.  The  civil  rights  move- 
ment from  1954  to  the  present  is  reviewed. 
Through  March  28. 

Arts  and  Industries  Building 

East  100th  Street.  Eighty  photographs  of 
one  block  In  Harlem,  taken  by  Bruce  David- 
son during  1967-68.  Through  March  8. 

Apollo  14.  As  a  background  for  the  Apollo 
14  launch,  this  display  explains  the  current 
Apollo  mission — its  purpose,  destination, 
participants,  etc..  with  text,  photos  and  a 
lunar  relief  map.  Through  February. 

Aerial  Exploration.  Two  airplanes  of  the 
1930b — Slrlus  and  Polar  Star — that  made 
pathbreaklng  polar  flights. 

Pakistani  Prints.  Prints  from  a  creative 
workshop  In  Pakistan  during  1967.  Spon- 
sored by  the  International  Art  Program  of 
NCFA.  Through  Feb.  16. 

Hand  of  Man  on  America.  Photographs 
by  David  Plowden  depict  man-made  objects 
and  their  Impact  on  the  American  conti- 
nent— ^past,  present  and  futtire.  Through 
Feb.  16. 

The  Genteel  Female.  Lithographs  depict  the 
romantic  view  of  the  American  woman  of  the 
19th  century.  Through  Feb.   16. 

SNAP-27.  A  duplicate  of  tbe  nuclear  de- 
vice that  supplies  electric  power  for  the  pack- 
age of  experiments  placed  on  the  moon  by 
Apollo  12  astronauts.  On  display  Indefi- 
nitely. 

Astronautlcal  Art.  Realistic  Ulustratlon, 
Impressionistic  and  abstract  paintings  and 
Kulpture  Inspired  by  the  space  program. 
Included  are  works  by  Norman  Rockwell  and 
other  well-known  artists.  On  display  through 
Easter. 

World  Bazaar.  Museum  Shops  sales/ 
exhibition  featuring  objects  d'art  and  craft 
from  50  countries. 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art 
Whistler's  Landscapes  and  Seascapes.  Forty 
paintings    show    Whistler    in    his    forgotten 
role  as  an   avant   garde    artist.    On   display 
indefinitely. 

Whistler's  Etchings.  Twenty-six  prints  and 
16    canceled     copper     plates.     On     display 

indefinitely. 

Museum  of  History  and  Technology 
The    PlTBt    Two    Years :     A    Photographic 
unpreaslon  of  the  Presidency.  Fifty-picture 
exhibit  showing  President  Nixon  In  a  variety 
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of  activities  beginning  with  bis  Inauguration 
to  tbe  present  time.  Through  Feb.  21. 

Railway  Mechanical  Interlocking.  Objects, 
prints  and  photographs  relating  to  Inter- 
locking switches  and  signals,  an  Imjxjrtant 
19th  century  development  In  railway  safety. 
1st  fioor,  through  Feb.  25. 

Yellow-Glazed  E^arthenware.  A  rare  collec- 
tion of  some  600  pieces  of  English  earthen- 
ware made  between  1785  and  1830.  Pieces 
win  be  rotated  In  tbe  exhibit,  which  is 
permanent. 

Do  It  the  Hard  Way;  Rube  Goldberg  and 
Modern  Times.  Featuring  cartoons,  writings, 
sculptures  and  cartoon  "inventions."  On 
display  Indefinitely. 

Rube  Goldberg  films  are  shown  In  the 
History  and  Technology  BuUdlng  auditorium 
in  half-hour  programs  at  11  a.m.  and  2  p.m.. 
Feb.  1.  2-5.  9.  11,  12,  16-22. 

Iron  and  Steel  Hall.  Exhibit  of  the  Amer- 
ican Iron  and  steel  business  dealing  with 
modern  practices  and  some  of  the  historical 
background.  On  display  Indefinitely. 

Museum  of  Natural  History 
Moon  Rock  Research.  Findings  of  research 
on  lunar  samples  by  Smithsonian  scientists. 
On  display  Indefinitely. 

National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts 
Paintings  of  the  John  Henry  Legend. 
Twelve  paintings  by  Palmer  Hayden  retell 
the  legend  of  John  Henry  and  tbe  dramatic 
contest  between  the  steam  drill  and  the  steel 
driver.  On  display  through  March  14. 

A  Look  at  the  World:  Mid-Century.  Twen- 
ty-six American  paintings  and  small  sculp- 
tures give  an  Individualist  view  of  the  1950's. 
On  display  Indefinitely. 

Wlnslow  Homer.  Fifty-one  oils,  watercol- 
ors.  drawings,  and  graphics,  mostly  from  the 
artist's  popular  early  period.  On  display  In- 
definitely. 

National  Portrait  Gallery 
John  Mulr.  1838-1914.  A  display  centered 
around  the  great  naturalist  Mulr  and  the 
conservation  movement  In  the  United  States 
at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Through  June  1. 
Along  This  Way.  Portraits,  photographs, 
death  mask,  and  other  artifacts  of  black  cul- 
ture exponent  James  Weldon  Johnson.  A 
teaching  exhibition.  Through  May  31. 

RADIO    SMITHSONIAN 

Radio  Smithsonian  Is  broadcast  every 
Sunday  night  on  WGMS-AM  (570)  and  FM 
(103.5)  from  9-9:30  p.m.  This  weekly  pro- 
gram presents  conversation  and  music  grow- 
ing out  of  the  Institution's  exhibits,  re- 
search, and  other  activities  and  Interests. 
Program  schedule  for  February: 

7th — The  Alarlus  Ensemble  of  Brussels.  In 
a  concert  ranging  from  contemporary  to 
baroque  music  recently  presented  at  the 
Smithsonian. 

14th — "A  Collection  of  Millions?".  Dr. 
Richard  S.  Cowan.  Director  of  the  National 
Museum  of  Natural  History;  You  Are  More 
Attractive  with  a  Flat  Head!.  Dr.  T.  Dale 
Stewart.  Senior  Physical  Anthropologist. 

2l8t — Council  on  Worms.  Dr.  Meredith  L. 
Jones.  Curator  of  the  Division  of  Worms; 
Scientists  at  Sea,  Dr.  I.  Eugene  Wallen,  Di- 
rector of  the  Ofllce  of  Environmental  Sci- 
ences. 

28th — Indians.  A  long  look  at  a  major  area 
of  Smithsonian  scholarship,  the  American 
Indian,  his  culture,  and  some  of  his  prob- 
lems today. 

Also  heard  on  WAMU-FM  (88.5)  Tuesdays 
at  6  p.m.;  WETA-FM  (90.9) ,  Mondays  at  9:30 
p.m.;  and  on  WNYC-AM/FM  In  New  York 
City. 

TOURS 

Sponsored  by  the  Smithsonian  Associates 
By  Subscription  Only 

Our  Natural  Heritage,  Feb.  31-26.  Six-day 
study  trip  to  the  Aransas  National  Wildlife 
Refuge.   Padre  Island,   and  selected  private 
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areas  In  southern  Texas.  The  unique  bird 
population  of  south  Texas  will  be  empha- 
sized. Phone  381-6159. 

Wlnterthur  sind  Odessa,  March  6  or  27. 
One-day  tours.  Phone  Mrs.  King,  381-6167. 

HOURS 

Smithsonian  Museums:  10  a.m. -6:30  p.m., 
7  days  a  week.  Cafeteria:  11  a.m.-6  pjn. 
dally,  MHT.  Snack  Bar:  10  a.m.-3  p.m.  dally, 
MHT. 

National  Zoo  Buildings:  9  a.m.-4:30  pjn., 
7  days  a  week. 

Anacostla  Neighborhood  Mviseum;  10  ajn.- 
6  p.m..  weekdays;  1-6  p.m.,  weekends. 

Dlal-a-Museum — 737-8811  for  dally  an- 
nouncements on  new  exhibits  and  special 
events. 

Dlal-a-Phenomenon — 737-8855  for  weekly 
announcements  on  stars,  planets  and  world- 
wide occurrences  of  short-lived  natural 
phenomena. 

The  Smithsonian  Monthly  Calendar  of 
Events  Is  prepared  by  the  Office  of  Public 
Affairs.  Editor:  Lllas  Wiltshire.  Deadline  for 
entries  In  tbe  March  Calendar:    February  6. 

MUSEUM  TOURS 

Walk-in  Tours 

Museum  of  History  and  Technology  (meet 
In  Pendulum  area):  Tues.-Frl.  10:30,  11:30 
a.m.,  1  p.m.;  Sat.  and  Sun.  10:30  a.m.,  noon, 
1:30,3  p.m. 

National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts — Mon.-Frl. 
11:30  a.m.,  1  pjn. 

School  or  Adult  Group  Tours  by  Appointment 

Museum  of  History  and  Technology,  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History,  National  Collection 
of  Fine  Arts— 381-5019;  381-5680. 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art — 381-5344. 

National  Portrait  Gallery— 381-6347. 

National    Zoological   Park — 332-9322. 

Mailing  list  requests  and  changes  of  ad- 
dress should  be  sent  to  the  Smithsonian 
Calendar,  107  Smithsonian  Institution  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.C.  20560. 


SOLDIER  PAID  TRANSPORTATION 
COSTS  BACK  TO  VIETNAM 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 
Tuesday.  February  2.  1971 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
January  of  last  year  I  was  Introduced  to 
the  case  of  Sp4c.  Thomas  O.  Jensen.  This 
young  mean,  after  serving  an  8-month 
assignment  in  Thailand,  volunteered  for 
another  13-month  hitch  in  Vietnam.  For 
the  period  before  transferred  to  his  new 
station  he  was  granted  a  30-day  leave, 
only  to  find  that  he  would  be  forced  to 
pay  all  his  transportation  costs  back  to 
Vietnam. 

Jensen  contacted  me  Immediately,  and 
I  requested  an  explanation  of  the  matter 
by  the  Etefense  Department.  I  wa^  in- 
formed simply  that  this  "was  Army  pol- 
icy, and  nothing  could  be  done  for  Spe- 
cialist Jensen." 

To  me,  and  I  am  sure  to  young  Jensen, 
it  seemed  dubious  policy  indeed  to  re- 
quire servicemen  to  contribute  part  of 
their  sparse  monthly  pay  for  the  "privi- 
lege" of  going  Into  a  battle  zone.  Accord- 
ingly, I  introduced  legislation  to  author- 
ize the  Army  to  pay  for  travel  expenses 
incurred  by  military  personnel  who  are 
granted  leave  between  two  foreign  as- 
signments. The  Defense  Department  sent 
the  bill  to  the  Office  of  Managem^it  and 
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Budget  for  approval,  where  it  has  stayed 
ever  since.  Apparently,  no  one  over  there 
thinks  our  servicemen  deserve  better 
treatment. 

Despite  this  initial  setback.  I  am  re- 
introducing the  bill,  confident  that  it  will 
receive  the  consideration  it  truly  de- 
mands. I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  agree 
that  this  is  a  worthwhile  and  thoroughly 
sound  piece  of  legislation. 

Frankly,  I  must  wonder  how  the 
O.M.B.  could  possibly  have  rejected 
this  bill.  It  has  but  limited  application— 
to  servicemen  granted  leave  between  two 
permanent  foreign  assignments — and  it 
simply  will  not  be  very  expensive. 

Moreover.  I  think  its  benefits  will  far 
outweigh  its  costs.  When  we  consider 
the  low  level  of  morale  within  the  serv- 
ice and  the  even  lower  esteem  in  which  it 
is  held  by  the  public,  we  must  agree  that 
any  measure  designed  to  ease  the  situa- 
tion of  the  enlisted  man  will  certainly  be 
useful  in  restoring  the  military's  some- 
what tarnished  public  image. 

Raising  the  pay  of  our  jervlcemen,  Mr. 
Speaker,  wsts,  of  course,  the  major  step 
in  our  drive  toward  high  enlistment  rates 
and  a  zero  draft.  But  we  must  improve  as 
well  the  conditions  under  which  our  cou- 
rageous youn?  men  must  live  and  fight 
for  their  country.  Like  any  other  Federal 
employees  our  soldiers  ask  only  to  be 
treated  fairly  and  honestly.  I  believe 
they  deserve  a  better  deal. 


RURAL  LEAGUE  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  2.  1971 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  to  express  my  fear  that  the  credi- 
bility of  the  administration's  commit- 
ment to  the  poor  of  our  Nation  is  en- 
dangered by  the  failure  of  the  OfQce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  immediately 
express  its  continued  support  of  the  Cali- 
fornia rural  legal  assistance  program. 

I  call  on  Mr.  Prank  Carlucci,  Director 
of  OEO,  to  cease  his  posture  of  delay  and 
promptly  override  Governor  Reagan's 
veto  before  the  faith  of  the  poor  Is  per- 
manently shattered. 

Unless  the  administration  reverses  its 
decision  to  fimd  the  CRLA  for  only  a 
temporary  period  the  following  damag- 
ing results  appear  inevitable: 

A  pljumed  project  establishing  a  local 
legal  aid  "back-up  center"  will  have  to 
be  scrapped ; 

The  projected  hiring  of  12  new  lawyers 
has  been  rendered  nearly  impossible  due 
to  the  uncertainty  over  funds; 

The  time  and  energy  of  CRLA  staff  will 
be  expended  in  answering  Governor 
Reagan's  charges,  insteaul  of  helping  the 
poor: 

And.  finally,  many  CRLA  staff  will  be 
compelled  to  search  for  secure  employ- 
ment, due  to  uncertainty  over  OEO  back- 
tag,  instead  of  efficiently  carrying  out 
their  duties. 

I  am  extremely  disappointed  that  Mr. 
Carlucci  has  extended  CRLA  funds  for 
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only  6  months,  thus  postponing  a  firm 
decision  on  Governor  Reagan's  veto. 

Mr.  Carlucci  and  this  administration 
have  had  more  than  ample  time  to  study 
the  matter,  and  are  apparently  pro- 
crastinating simply  to  avoid  facing  up 
to  a  tough  decision. 

They  must  act,  and  act  now  with  a 
positive,  long-range  commitment  to  the 
California  rural  legal  assistance  program. 


February  2,  1971 


BLACK  CONGRESSMEN  VIEW  NIXON 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

or    MISSOUEI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  2,  1971 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  most  of  my 
colleagues  are  aware,  tlie  black  members 
of  the  House  have  attempted  several 
times  to  gain  an  audience  with  the  Pres- 
ident. However,  we  have  consistently  been 
turned  down.  The  President  not  only 
demonstrates  a  lack  of  common  courtesy 
but  also  a  lack  of  respect  for  elected 
officials  who  represent  25  million  blacks. 
Because  of  his  refusal  to  discuss  with  us 
the  problems  which  confront  our  people, 
we  in  turn  refused  to  attend  his  state 
of  the  Union  address.  Mr.  William  Rasp- 
berry, a  columnist  with  the  Washington 
Post  has  written  an  article  capturing  our 
view  of  Mr.  Nixon  and  the  total  lack  of 
concern  for  blacks  which  the  President 
and  his  administration  embraces. 

Mr.  Raspberry's  article  follows: 

It  was  more  than  a  fit  of  pique  that  led 
the  12  black  members  of  Ihe  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  boycott  the  President's  State 
of  the  Union  message. 

It  was  more  accurately  a  desperate  move 
designed  to  get  Mr.  Nlzon  to  listen — or  to 
make  crystal  clear  than  he  does  not  wish  to 
listen — to  what  black  Americans,  through 
their  elected  representatives,  have  to  say 
about   the  direction   the  country  Is  headed. 

Said  Rep.  William  Clay  (D-Mo.) ,  who  called 
the  State  of  the  Union  boycott: 

"We  started  with  the  assumption  that  Mr. 
Nixon  has  not  surrounded  himself  with  any- 
one who  can  speak  for  black  Americans,  nor 
even  shown  any  Interest  In  discussing  the 
problems  of  blacks. 

"In  addition,  he  has  refused  to  discuss 
these  problems  with  black  congressmen. 

"Therefore  we  concluded  that  Nixon  can't 
tell  us  anything  about  the  State  of  the 
Union  as  far  as  black  people  are  concerned. 
Our  boycott  was  designed  to  serve  notice 
that  black  people  are  disgusted  with  his 
policies  and   their  cJect  on   their   lives." 

Clay  and  Rep.  John  Oonyers  (D-Mlch.i 
told  nae  their  desperation  Ls  no  sudden  thing. 
It  dates  oack  at  least  to  last  Peb.  18.  when 
the  Black  Caucus  (comprising  all  black 
members  of  the  House)  requested  an  audi- 
ence with  the  President. 

"We  wrote  him  a  letter,  outlining  our  rea- 
sons for  wanting  to  see  him."  said  Clay.  "We 
got  no  response  until  April  30.  The  thrust  of 
the  reply  was  that  the  President's  schedule 
was  such  that  he  couldn't  fit  us  In. 

"Tou  know,  the  don't-call-us-weUl-oall- 
you  kind  of  thing.  And  that  was  signed  by 
a  lower-echelon  clerk." 

"Well,  now."  corrected  Conyers.  "it  was  an 
upper  echelon  clerk.  In  fact  it  was  the  same 
guy  who  wrote  to  the  little  black  poster  girl 
In  Kansas  saying  th«t  the  President  didn't 
have  time  to  have  his  picture  taken  with 
her  for  the  muscular  dystrophy  poster,  or 
whatever  it  was" 


The  point.  Conyers  and  Clay  agreed,  is  thai 
the  President,  who  does  have  Ume  to  meet 
with,  say.  hardhaU,  finds  hU  schedule  Im- 
possibly  full  when  black  people  want  to  see 
him. 

After  the  February  letter,  and  after  a  sec- 
ond letter  In  August  in  which  they  said  It 
was  "imperative"  that  Mr.  Nixon  meet  with 
them,  the  congressmen  said  they  followed  up 
their  formal  requests  with  efforts  to  have  In- 
termediaries— "highly  placed  admlnlstraUon 
figures  "—impress  upon  the  President  the  Im- 
portance  of  their  request. 

The  closest  they  got  to  an  explanation  of 
why  the  President  didn't  want  bo  see  them. 
they  said,  came  in  a  Time  magazine  article 
when  the  question  was  put  to  Presidential 
Assistant    John   Erllchman: 

"We  try  not  to  permit  opportunists  to  use 
the  Presidency  as  a  grandstand.  That  group 
has  been  going  around,  with  Adam  Clayton 
Powell,  holding  hearings  and  taking  extrem- 
ist positions.  This  looked  to  me  like  a  set  up." 

The  explanation,  If  it  is  accurately  quoted, 
is  Incredible.  It  is  bad  enough  to  imply 
that  all  black  members  of  Congress  are  "op- 
portunists." 

But  If  every  one  of  the  black  congressmen 
that  black  Americans  have  elected  can  be 
considered  as  advocating  "extremist"  posi- 
tions, that  In  itself  ought  to  say  something 
about  the  state  of  the  union  as  black  folks 
see  it. 

Part  of  what  U  behind  the  administration's 
recalcitrance  Is  its  almost -pathological  fear 
that  some  Negro  will  leave  a  presidential  con- 
ference and  Issue  a  public  blast  against  the 
President.  The  White  House  got  burned  that 
way  once  with  the  Rev.  Ralph  Abemathy 
and  is  loath  to  run  that  risk  again. 

It  has  become  routine,  one  hears,  to  extract 
no-blast  pledges  from  any  black  spokesman 
before  granting  him  an  audience  with  Mr. 
Nixon. 

But  even  understanding  the  nature  of 
White  House  fears.  It  seems  Incredible  that 
a  man  who  is  rated  a  political  genius  would 
provide  such  useful  campaign  ammunition 
to  the  12  black  members  of  the  House. 

As  they  wrote  him  last  July,  the  President 
has  had  "a  record  30,600  personal  guests  at 
the  White  House." 

They  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  such  a 
schedule  would  provide  not  a  single  open- 
ing for  the  12  leaders  blacks  have  chosen 
to  represent  them. 


OBSCENITY  CONTROL 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  2.  1971 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday. February  1,  a  new  Federal  anti- 
smut  law  went  into  effect.  Under  the 
terms  of  this  law.  persons  who  do  not 
want  to  receive  offensive  materials  in 
the  mails  can  complete  a  postal  form  re- 
questing that  their  names  be  placed  on 
a  special  computerized  list.  Anyone  send- 
ing "sexually  oriented"  advertising  or 
printed  matter  to  an  individual  whose 
name  has  been  on  the  list  30  days  or 
more,  has  committed  a  Federal  crime 
punishable  by  up  to  5  years  imprison- 
ment, a  fine  of  $5,000.  or  both.  This  new 
law  also  makes  a  break  from  past  regula- 
tions that  only  enabled  individuals  to 
stop  offensive  mailings  from  specific  con- 
cerns. Now,  by  getting  on  the  special  list 
a  person  can  be  protected  against  all  filth 
peddlers. 
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While  this  new  postal  regulation  cer- 
tainly should  prove  significant  in  terms 
of  stemming  the  rising  tide  of  pornog- 
raphy inundating  the  Nation,  it  does  not 
go  far  enough.  The  Federal  Government 
must  take  stronger  steps  to  halt  the 
flow  of  obscene  materials  into  the  homes 
of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  effort  to  provide 
a  focus  for  congressional  action  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  which,  if  enacted, 
would  step  up  the  tempo  of  Federal 
regulation,  and  would  hasten  the  demise 
of  the  smut  trade.  I  propose  that  the  use 
of  interstate  facilities,  including  the 
mails,  be  closed  to  the  transmission  of 
salacious  advertising,  or  advertising  that 
would  pander  to  prurient  interests.  Any 
person  or  business  convicted  of  violating 
this  ban  could  be  punished  by  up  to  a 
$50,000  fine,  or  up  to  5  years  in  prison, 
or  both  for  a  first  offense.  A  second 
conviction  could  bring  a  $100,000  fine,  a 
10-year  prison  sentence,  or  both. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  point  out  that 
a  bill  similar  to  this  was  passed  by  the 
House  during  the  second  session  of  the 
last  Congress,  but  was  not  acted  upon 
by  the  other  body.  By  introducing  this 
bill  today,  I  hope  to  expedite  House  ac- 
tion and  provide  the  other  body  ample 
time  to  consider  the  obvious  merits  of 
this  proposal. 


WELFARE   DIRECTORS   EFFORTS 
ARE  RECOGNIZED 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  2.  1971 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
which  appeared  in  a  recent  edition  of 
the  Louisville  Ky.,  Times,  in  which  Mr. 
Gordon  Railey.  Clark  County,  Ind.,  wel- 
fare director,  is  recognized  for  his  years 
of  service  and  dedication  to  the  needy: 

Welf.^re  Director  Railet  Earns  Reputation 

As   A    Battler    fob    the    Poor    in    Clark 

County 

(By  Maxwell  King) 

Gordon  Railey  Is  of  that  timeless  and  para- 
doxical breed:  the  fighting  Christian.  A 
gentle,  deeply  religious  man.  he  has  often 
stood  fast  and  fought  for  what  he  believed 
during  his  eight  years  as  Clark  County  wel- 
fare director. 

"I  think  the  best  Christians  have  got  to 
flght  sometimes,"  he  said  recently,  explaining 
that  he  found  nothing  conflicting  In  his 
dual  role  as  church  leader  and  personnel  di- 
rector of  the  Indiana  Army  Ammunition 
Plant  during  the  Korean  War. 

Since  he  left  that  position  in  1958  and 
later  became  welfare  director.  Railey  has  con- 
tinued to  fight,  this  time  as  an  administrator 
working  to  see  that  his  clients  get  the  bene- 
fits they  need. 

There's  been  many  a  welfare  check  go  out 
of  this  office."  he  said,  "only  because  I  fought 
long  and  hard  to  see  that  It  did." 

Railey's  battles  over  the  past  few  years 
have  often  been  with  members  of  the  Clark 
County  Council,  who.  worried  over  increasing 
welfare  costs,  have  slashed  his  budget  and 
bU  salary. 
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COUNCn,  CUTS  BUDGET,  SALARY 

These  battles  have  reflected  the  conflict 
between  welfare  recipients  and  taxpayers. 
When  Railey  has  defended  the  rights  of  his 
clients,  and  the  county  councllmen  have  de- 
fended the  pocketbooks  of  their  Irate  con- 
stituents, they  have  naturally  clashed. 

In  1969,  the  council  cut  the  welfare  de- 
partment's proposed  budget  by  half,  and  also 
cut  Ralley's  salary  from  (7,800  to  (4,300.  The 
State  Board  of  Tax  Commissioners  later  re- 
stored most  of  the  cuts,  including  Ralley's 
salary. 

When  Railey  came  back  at  the  end  of  1969 
for  an  extra  appropriation  of  (158.000,  the 
council  did  not  apiMXJve  it  tintU  Railey  had 
threatened  to  sue. 

In  1967,  the  cotinty  welfare  board  did  go 
to  court  to  pry  loose  an  extra  appropriation 
of  (47,000  from  the  councU. 

Railey  has  steadfastly  maintained  that  the 
cost  of  welfare  has  been  rising,  not  because 
of  free  and  easy  spending  policies,  but  be- 
cause of  the  rising  costs  of  medical  care  for 
the  elderly  and  the  indigent. 

OLD,  SICK  NEED  HELP 

Inflation  in  the  cost  of  medical  care,  and 
Eclentlflc  advances  that  make  it  possible  for 
people  to  live  longer,  are  chiefly  responsible 
for  Increased  welfare  costs,  he  has  said. 

"I  feel  that  in  this  business."  Railey  said, 
"we  are  helping  those  who  cannot  help  them- 
selves. Those  who  can  help  themselves 
shouldn't  be  on  our  rolls,  and  we  work  very 
bard  to  keep  them  off. 

'*But  those  that  are  old  or  sick  need  some- 
one to  help  them  and  fight  for  them,  and 
that's  what  we  do." 

Railey  (who  grew  up  In  a  devoutly  religious 
home  in  Westport,  Ky.,  later  attended  a  semi- 
nary, and  still  preaches  occasionally  In 
churches)  views  his  role  of  welfare  agent  as 
part  of  society's  Christian  effort  to  help 
others. 

Since  be  was  a  young  man.  he  has  been 
involved  In  church  work  for  the  infirm 
and  elderly.  "I  feel  like  I'm  carrying  on  my 
church  work  here  (In  welfare)  by  caring  for 
the  poor,  the  sick  and  the  Infirm.  This  work 
is  definitely  humanitarian."  be  said. 

Railey  was  born  In  1910  into  the  Cecil 
R&lley  family.  His  father,  a  saw  mill  owner, 
and  mother  were  devout  Christians  and  Gor- 
don began  attending  church  as  a  young  boy. 

After  his  family  moved  to  Ijouisvllle, 
Railey  attended  Male  High  School  and  then 
the  University  of  Louisville.  He  had  to  drop 
out  of  coUege  before  graduating  because  of 
financial  problems. 

"The  depression  hit  right  after  I  went  to 
college,"  he  recalled,  "and  it  got  so  tough 
I  had  to  drop  out.  I  worked  and  went  to 
school  nights." 

He  also  continued  his  Involvement  with 
the  church.  In  the  early  "305.  he  was  elected 
the  president  of  the  Louisville  Christian 
Endeavor  Society,  a  g^oup  of  young  mem- 
bers of  various  churches  who  visited  persons 
confined  in  institutions  and  carried  out  other 
volunteer  church  work. 

Railey  attended  Louisville  Theological 
Seminary  for  several  years  while  he  was 
working,  and  he  originally  planned  to  join 
the  ministry.  A  brother,  the  Rev.  C.  Marion 
Railey,  Is  a  missionary  In  Mexico. 

But  Railey  dropped  out  of  the  seminary 
after  he  was  married  to  the  former  Edna 
Balr  cf  Morehead,  Ky.  "I  guess  I  always  took 
on  too  many  responsibilities  at  once,"  he 
said. 

He  worked  as  a  chemist  (he  studied 
chemistry  when  he  was  in  college)  for  a 
Ix)uisvine  firm,  but  lost  that  Job  when  the 
depression  caused  the  company  to  lay  off 
a  number  of  workers. 

He  later  worked  as  a  salesman  and  credit 
manager  for  a  borne  supply  company  in 
Louisville.   "Those  were  the   ye&rs   when   I 
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was  really  raking  in  the  money,"  he  said 
wistfully. 

But  he  was  lured  away  from  that  job  to 
become  personnel  manager  at  the  ammuni- 
tion plant  In  Charlestown.  then  known  as 
the  Indiana  Ordinance  Works.  He  took  the 
Job  during  the  Korean  War  and  was  laid  off 
In  1958,  when  peacetime  slowed  the  plant's 
production. 

He  later  worked  as  a  shoe  store  manager 
in  Louisville,  then  quit  that  to  start  his  own 
sales  firm. 

But  his  varied  career  was  altered  again 
when  the  members  of  the  Clark  County  Wel- 
fare Board  convinced  him  to  take  the  Job 
of  welfare  director. 

"I  wouldn't  have  taken  it,"  he  said  re- 
cently, "but  I  was  told  It  was  a  part-time  job 
that  wouldn't  Interfere  with  my  business." 

RAILET    CTVEN    CmZENBHIP    PLAQTTS 

He  discovered  that  the  director's  position 
was  very  much  a  full-time  position,  and  to 
continue  as  director  he  had  to  sell  his  busi- 
ness, even  though  It  meant  a  large  loss  In 
revenue. 

He  started  as  welfare  director  with  a  salary 
of  (5,400.  Though  he  now  makes  (9,420.  this  is 
the  minimum  salary  he  can  be  paid  under 
his  state  civil  service  ranking. 

Ralley's  wife,  Edna,  works  as  a  nurse  and 
has  been  an  employe  of  Clark  County  Hospi- 
tal for  more  than  20  years.  They  have  two 
children. 

Railey  received  the  JeffersonvUle  Social 
Concerns  League  Citizenship  Plaque  in  1967, 
and  he  was  the  1969  state  president  of  the 
Indiana  Conference  on  Social  Welfare. 

Among  the  Ralley's  outside  Interests  Is 
square  dancing,  and  he  was  chairman  of  the 
National  Square  Dance  Convention  held  in 
Louisville  in  1958. 

Despite  the  low  salary  accorded  him  by 
the  county,  the  60-year-old  director  has  no 
plaasto  retire:  "What  would  I  do.  sit  around 
and  learn  to  knit?"  he  asks  facetiously. 

And  he  feels  that,  after  the  many  different 
positions  he  has  held  over  the  years,  he  has 
found  his  chosen  vocation:  "I  just  regret 
that  I  didn't  get  Into  this  (welfare  work) 
as  a  young  man.  I  think  you  can  do  more 
good  here,  really,  than  as  a  minister  of  a 
church.    .    .    . 

"Helping  people  .  .  .  and  seeing  the  ap- 
preciation they  show  us — particularly  from 
the  children  who  grow  up  and  become  self- 
supporting — that  makes  it  worthwhile." 

The  only  thing  that  has  given  him  as  much 
satisfaction  Is  his  record  as  a  Sunday  School 
teacher.  He  was  Sunday  School  superintend- 
ent of  the  First  Christian  Church  of  Jef- 
fersonvUle for  14  years,  and  during  that  time 
the  school  doubled  in  size  and  became  the 
largest  Sunday  School  In  the  city. 

That  was  this  fighting  Christian's  most 
pleasant  victory. 


THE   GOOD   THAT  JACK   HALL   DID 
LIVES  AFTER  HIM 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  2,  1971 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker. 
America  lost  a  most  remarkable  and 
VEiluable  man  last  month  with  the  pass- 
ing of  Jack  W.  Hall,  a  great  labor  leader 
and  truly  a  man's  man. 

For  25  years  Jack  Hall  served,  in  the 
truest  sense  of  service,  as  the  regional 
director  for  Hawaii  of  the  International 
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TjongBhoremwi  and  Warehousemen's 
Union. 

The  laboring  man  In  Hawaii  today  en- 
Joys  Independence,  dignity,  and  economic 
well-being.  To  a  substantial  degree,  he 
owes  this  present  status  to  the  tenacity, 
dedication,  and  organizational  skill  of 
Jack  Hall.  He  was  among  the  first  to  rec- 
ogrU2e  the  need  for  working  men  of  all 
races  to  unify  In  order  to  achieve  their 
common  objectives. 

Jack  Hall  was  an  unusual,  if  not 
unique,  labor  organizer  and  leader  who 
commanded  the  respect  not  only  of  the 
working  men  but  also  of  employee  ex- 
ecutives with  whom  he  dealt  during  the 
bitter  struggles  of  the  1930's.  and  the 
later  more  difficult,  though  less  combative 
days  of  labor-management  relations 
from  the  1940's  to  his  death. 

Jack  Hall's  word  was  his  bond  and  as 
good  as  gold.  This  was  the  reputation  he 
developed  over  the  years  and  he  was  one 
of  those  rare  Individuals  tnjsted  by 
politicians,  regardless  of  party  line.  As  so 
aptly  expressed  by  Honolulu  Star  Bulle- 
tin's Shurel  Hlrozawa: 

Hall's  honeaty  more  than  anything  elM  waa 
the  Ingredient  that  Unproved  labor-manage- 
ment relatlona  in  Hawaii  and  the  deep  re- 
spect that  management  developed  for  him. 

Hawaii  has  suffered  an  Irreplaceable 
loss  with  the  death  of  Jack  Hall,  but  the 
good  that  he  did  will  live  long  after  him. 
As  one  who  was  numbered  among  his 
friends  I  too  have  been  enriched  for  hav- 
ing known  him. 

The  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  recently 
published  both  an  exterislve  article  on 
Jack  Hall's  life  and  a  thoughtful  edito- 
rial assessing  his  Impact  on  the  life  of 
Hawaii.  I  include  them  in  the  Ricord  at 
this  point: 

Social  Jttoticx  is   Jack  Hall's  Isls  Lioact 
(By  Shurel  Hirozawal 

Jack  W.  Hall,  whoae  death  Saturday 
brought  to  an  untimely  end  the  career  of  a 
great  labor  leader,  will  be  remembered  for 
the  major  role  he  played  In  uplifting  the 
lot  of  Hawaii's  mmiHW  In  this  century. 

In  the  hUtory  of  Hawaii.  Hall  will  be  re- 
membered a«  a  visionary,  a  self-educated 
leader  who,  with  hla  union,  accomplished 
Important  social  gains. 

It  was  only  a  year  and  a  half  ago  that  Hall 
left  Hawaii  to  fill  a  new  post  of  vice  presi- 
dent In  charge  of  organization  for  the  ILWTJ. 
Thla  was  after  he'd  served  25  years  as  the 
union's  regional  director  In  the  Islands 

He  had  great  plana  when  he  left.  He  be- 
lieved the  Ideas  he  had  developed  in  Hawaii 
oould  be  applied  nationally.  But  Parkinson's 
Disease  hospltaileed  him  recently,  and  a 
massive  stroke  on  New  Tear's  Day  claimed 
his  life  a  day  later. 

Although  he  died  In  Stui  Pranclsco.  he  will 
be  remembered  with  more  respect  in 
Hawaii. 

Prom  age  31  to  53,  Hall  dedicated  himself 
to  the  Improvement  of  the  conditions  of  the 
working  man  In  the  Islands. 

Graduated  from  high  school  at  the  height 
of  the  Depression,  when  millions  were  unem- 
ployed, he  took  the  only  Job  he  could  And 
at  the  time — going  to  sea. 

As  he  often  mentioned,  the  times  made  a 
deep  impreaslon  upon  him,  making  him 
wonder  If  there  wasn't  a  better  way  out  of 
the  social  problems  facing  the  nation.  The 
answer  he  found  was  through  trade  union 
action. 

He  told  me  once  that  the  1934  West  Coast 
dock  strike  taught  him  that  Interracial  unity 
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was  the  only  way  a  union  oould  win  a  strike 
where  the  work  force  consisted  of  more  than 
one  race. 

Another  tool  that  be  adapted  for  use  In 
agricultural  HawaU  was  the  Wagner  Act  of 
1035  Tliat  law  gave  unions  the  right  to  or- 
ganize for  the  first  time.  This  New  Deal  law 
gave  rise  to  the  great  Industrial  unions  of  the 
CIO,  led  by  the  late  John  L.  Lewis. 

Young  as  he  was.  Hall  quickly  learned  the 
principles  laid  down  by  Lewis.  And  these 
were  to  bring  him  success  in  his  long  battle 
for  social  Justice  for  workers. 

For  trade  union  success,  Lewis  had  preached 
Independent  political  action  and  organlza- 
Uon  along  Industrial  lines. 

This  Is  exactly  what  Hall  said  he  did  In 
the  late  1930s  on  Kauai,  which  brought  him 
his  Initial  victories  In  organization  and  In 
political  action. 

He  was  asatgned  to  help  the  dock  strikers 
at  Port  Allen  In  1937  and  also  to  help  work- 
ers organize  In  that  area.  Within  a  year  a 
political  action  group  he  had  organized  was 
able  to  upset  a  highly  favored  candidate  and 
elect  labor-oriented  J.  B.  Femandes  to  the 
Territorial  Senate 

In  another  year.  Hall  had  won  labor  agree- 
ments for  workers  at  McBryde  Sugar  Co.  and 
Kauai  Pineapple  Co..  the  first  contracts  with 
agricultural  firms  In  Hawaii,  and  probably  the 
nation. 

Hall  forged  the  winning  group  out  of  a 
loyal  nucleus  of  older  nisei  and  English - 
■p«*ltlng  Filipinos  and  Portuguese  In  posi- 
tions of  leadership  among  the  workers.  When 
needed,  these  leaders  did  the  translating  into 
native  tongues. 

All  of  his  work  on  Kauai  was  not  without 
personal  danger  He  told  me  once  of  two  at- 
tacks on  him  In  Hanapepe  In  which  thugs 
were  sent  to  get  him. 

"One  night  four  goons  mistook  a  tall  first 
mate  off  a  freighter  for  me  and  hurled  him 
Into  the  river."  he  said.  On  another  occasion, 
a  thug  went  after  him  with  a  45  caliber  pis- 
tol In  a  bar  and  he  was  saved  only  by  the 
quick-witted  barmaid  who  turned  off  the 
lights  and  hid  htm  under  the  steam  table 
In  the  kitchen  Hall  later  escaped  out  of  the 
building  by  the  back  way.  He  said  he  was 
never  so  frightened  in  his  life. 

As  a  high  school  student,  I  used  to  see  Jack 
Hall  at  times  when  my  friends  and  I  hiked 
four  miles  to  Hanapepe  to  see  an  occasional 
Saturday  afternoon  matinee. 

His  offlce.  which  I  never  saw.  was  two  doors 
away  from  the  theater  The  times  I  saw  him. 
the  taU  figure  always  appeared  to  be  in  a 
hurry,  or  busy  In  conversation  with  someone. 

Not  one  of  my  friends  or  I  realized  what  he 
was  doing  to  the  social  fabric  of  the  Islands. 
It  was  many  years  later  that  I  met  him  for 
the  first  time  while  covering  the  labor  beat 
for  the  Star- Bulletin.  And  It  was  many  years 
more  before  I  was  to  understand  fully  what 
he  was  trying  to  accomplish. 

One  particular  assignment  about  10  years 
or  so  ago  for  the  Star-Bulletin  gave  me  a 
pretty  good  clue  to  where  his  thinking 
pointed  He  spoke  to  a  church  convention 
one  Sunday  morning  and  told  what  he  saw 
coming  with  the  contalnerizatlon  of  freight. 

Mataon  Navigation  Co.  had  Just  begun  to 
containerize  freight  for  the  Hawaii  trade  at 
that  time,  and  great  economies  and  advan- 
tages for  consumers  had  been  predicted. 

But  Hall  talked  about  the  effect  this  would 
have  upon  dockworkers,  especially  on  the 
Neighbor  Islands  where  he  saw  contalneriza- 
tlon reducing  the  docks  to  ghost  ports. 

Hall  was  concerned  first  about  the  eventual 
evaporation  of  work  and  finding  a  way  to 
minimize  the  hardship  that  he  saw  coming. 

The  answer  was  to  come  seven  years  later. 
In  the  dock  labor  negotiations  of  1907. 

Hall  had  told  me  in  many  different  ways 
during  my  years  on  the  labor  beat  about  his 
philosophy  of  the  roles  of  la^r  and  manage- 
ment In  the  American  economic  scene. 
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Employar*  under  the  free  enterprise  tradi- 
tion have  one  major  objective,  and  that  u 
profits. 

Unions,  In  the  same  context,  have  fought 
mainly  for  lmprt>vement  In  wages  and  work- 
ing condlUons  for  workers.  In  the  early  years 
of  the  ILWU.  what  seemed  like  serving  lu 
self-interest  was  actually  an  act  of  self- 
preeervaUon  and  strengthening  so  the  union 
could  tackle  the  wider  problems  on  another 
day.  he  said. 

In  this  technological  age.  Hall  felt  employ- 
ers have  a  social  responsibility  to  help  ease 
the  problems  arising  from  the  shifting  de- 
mands of  today's  fast-paced  economy 

And  unions  have  the  same  responsibility 
to  push  for  solutions  to  social  problems 
through  collective  bargaining  and  other 
means  If  It  falls  at  the  bargalnlag  table. 

Fortunately,  an  era  of  mature  labor-man- 
agement relaUona  began  In  the  early  19501 
following  the  disastrous  dock  strike  of  1949 
when  the  ILWtJ  firmly  established  Itself  as 
a  part  of  Hawaii's  economic  structure. 

Jack  Hall  and  his  union  saw  the  changes 
coming  in  the  labor-heavy  sugar  planutlong 
and  the  social  casualUes  that  were  sure  to 
appear  among  the  older  non-English  speak- 
ing workers  who  had  been  brought  to  Hawaii 
by  the  Industry 

The  union  made  a  decision  that  It  wouldnt 
waste  Its  strength  fighting  mechanization, 
but  would  demand  instead  that  industry  pay 
workers  a  share  In  the  benefits  business  got 
from  the  machine. 

The  fact  that  Industry  decided  to  work 
with  the  union  toward  this  goal  is  a  tribute 
to  Hall's  Innovative  thinking  and  the  Indus- 
try's social  consciousness. 

Older  workers  were  given  caah  Incentives 
to  take  early  retirement  Aliens  were  given 
special  caah  Incentives  to  retire  and  return 
to  their  homelands  where  American  dollars 
expanded  their  purchasing  power. 

The  union  also  took  smaller  wage  Increases 
and  with  the  remaining  funds  purchased 
pensions  for  older  workers  who  could  then 
afford  to  retire  earlier  Another  IncenUve  the 
union  negotiated  was  a  good  medical  plan 
for  retired  workers  and  their  spouses 

Even  with  the  elimination  of  thousands  of 
Jobs  In  the  sugar  Industry,  there  was  no 
reported  hardship  case  or  involimtary  unem- 
ployment. 

The  union  and  the  pineapple  Industry  fol- 
lowed the  same  pattern  for  orderly  elimina- 
tion of  workers  with  the  same  happy  results. 

The  mechanization  of  the  docks  came  10 
to  15  years  later,  and  a  somewhat  similar  pro- 
gram was  used  In  easing  the  elimination  of 
Jobs. 

Repatriation  to  the  country  of  origin,  gen- 
erous severance  allowances  to  older  workers, 
transfers  to  docks  on  the  West  Coast  financed 
by  travel  allowances  were  part  of  the  pro- 
gram to  trim  the  work  force  without  throw- 
ing people  Into  the  streets. 

For  the  ones  who  remained,  longshoremen 
were  fiown  to  different  ports  within  the  State 
to  equalize  work  opportunity,  and  each  was 
guaranteed  38  hours  of  straight  time  pay  a 
week. 

The  cost  of  flying  workers  to  and  from 
their  home  ports  went  beyond  Initial  esti- 
mates and  caused  financial  problems.  But 
Hall's  solutions  for  the  social  problems  that 
might  have  occurred  were  achieved. 

In  the  hard  bargaining  with  Industry,  Hall 
was  often  able  to  win  unheard  of  demands. 
His  secret  weapon  was  careful  preparation 
and  deep  knowledge  of  the  economics  of  the 
sugar,  pineapple  and  longshore  Industries 

Even  management  people  have  told  me 
that  Hall's  grasp  of  the  economics  of  these 
Industries  was  better  than  many  on  the  com- 
panies' bargaining  committees. 

But  the  Industries  were  rewarded  for  good- 
faith  bargaining  with  the  ILWtJ.  Hail's 
leadership  brought  stability  because  his  word 
was  a  bond  and  he  never  went  back  on  It. 
Indiutry  could  depend  on  that. 
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Ball's  honesty  more  than  anything  else 
^1^  the  ingredient  that  improved  labor- 
gj^oagement  relations  In  Hawaii  and  the  deep 
respect  that  nianagement  developed  for  him. 

Aside  from  the  bargaining  table,  HaU  built 
the  political  influence  of  his  xinlon  to  such 
s  potent  force  that  the  numerous  social 
benefits  won  in  the  Legislature  covered 
thousands  of  other  workers  as  well. 

Working  with  Sens.  Femandes  and  Clem 
Oomes  whom  labor  helped  elect  from  Kauai, 
Hall  got  the  SUte  Wage  and  Hour  law  passed 
in  1940. 

In  1946,  he  v?as  able  to  get  a  Uttle  Wagner 
Act  through  the  Legislature  which  gave  agrl- 
cultxiral  workers  the  right  to  organize,  and 
niade  it  possible  for  the  ILWU  to  bring  sugar 
tad  pineapple  Into  Its  fold. 

In  later  years,  the  ILWU  was  Instrumental 
in  helping  write  the  most  liberal  workmen's 
compensation,  unemployment  Insurance  and 
minimum  wage  laws  of  any  State.  The  tem- 
porary disability  Insurance  law,  passed  two 
years  ago.  Is  also  a  product  of  ILWU  lobbying. 

The  union's  success  In  creating  an  Inter- 
racial membership  with  a  discipline  un- 
equaled  In  Haw^l's  labor  history  gave  the 
ILWU  the  power  It  needed  to  win  what  It 
deemed  right  at  the  bargaining  table  or  In 
the  Legislature. 

And  Hall  sometimes  was  not  shy  about 
using  power  when  needed  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  criticism  from  the  community.  One 
of  his  favorite  sayings  was,  "We  don't  worry 
about  losing  our  respectability,  but  we  want 
to  be  respected." 

During  his  last  years  In  Havrall,  he  took  the 
position  that  government,  business  and  labor 
working  together  virlll  best  solve  the  social 
problems  that  arise  from  our  ever -changing 
economy. 

He  took  little  credit  for  bringing  Hawaii  to 
this  stage  where  working  people  take  hard- 
won  dignity  and  human  rights  for  granted. 

But  that's  the  way  he  was.  His  work  was 
done  when  he  left  In  June  1969.  He  said  he 
was  grateful  for  friends  and  foes  for  making 
his  life  so  Interesting  and  meaningful. 

And  If  he  was  to  be  remembered  for  any- 
thing, he  wsuited  to  be  remembered  as  "a 
rebel  In  paradise  who  struck  a  flame  that 
was  kept  burning." 

Hk  Chanced  Hawah 

Should  the  time  come  when  monuments 
are  erected  to  the  builders  of  Hawaii,  Jack 
W.  Hall  wlU  have  a  rightful  place  among 
those  selected. 

Hall  was  controversial  and  tough. 

He  also  was  Idealistic  and  brave — brave 
morally  and  brave  physically. 

Starting  as  a  young  man  just  off  a  ship 
from  California,  HaU  dedicated  himself  to 
the  task  of  Improving  the  lot  of  the  laboring 
man  in  Hawaii. 

He  gave  his  lifetime  to  It  and  be  suc- 
ceeded so  well  that  he  revolutionized  life 
In  these  Islands. 

Hall  united  working  men  without  regard 
to  racial  lines  for  the  first  time. 

Then  he  engaged  In  battles — some  of  them 
extremely  tough  and  bitter — that  won  them 
economic  democracy  and  with  It  political  and 
social  democracy. 

Pew  people  today  would  deny  that,  on  the 
balance,  the  labor  movement  has  been  a  force 
for  good  in  Hawaii  and  that  Hall's  ILWU 
was  the  pioneer  that  made  It  so. 

Many  other  unions  now  operate  actively 
and  freely  In  Hawaii  but  It  was  Hall  and  the 
ILWU  that  blazed  the  trail  through  the 
tough  forest  of  resistance. 

They  challenged  a  well-Intended  but 
paternalistic  and  semi-feudal  plantation  sys- 
tem. From  It,  they  won  the  Independence, 
dignity,  power  and  economic  well-being  that 
mark  the  laboring  man's  status  In  Havtrall 
today. 

Halls  place  of  honor  today  is  disputed  by 
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a  few  who  say  he  was  a  Communist  and  see 
that  as  reason  enough  to  dishonor  him. 

At  one  time  he  was.  The  1950  Smith  Act 
jury  delivered  a  finding  to  this  effect  and 
the  later  reversal  on  technical  gro\inds  did 
not  dispute  the  evidence. 

Hall  never  said  publicly  that  be  had  been 
a  Communist  but  he  did  not  deny  It  either. 
Instead  be  chose  to  say  that  he  had  not  been 
a  Communist  since  1950. 

The  evidence  at  his  trial  along  with  six 
others  suggested  that  he  joined  the  Commu- 
nist Party  because  it  offered  to  help  the 
ILWU  at  a  time  when  no  one  else  would.  He 
was.  In  other  words,  a  labor  man  first  and  a 
Communist  second. 

The  late  Arnold  Wills,  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  representative  In  Hawaii 
after  World  War  n,  knew  something  about 
Communists.  He  had  been  on  the  fringes  of 
the  party  himself. 

WUls,  who  Uked  HaU  Immensely  as  did 
most  other  people  who  knew  him  well,  once 
waved  a  bony  finger  at  Hall  and  told  him: 
"You'll  never  make  a  good  Communist,  Jack. 
You've  got  a  conscience." 

HaU  also  was  too  bright  and  too  pragmatic 
to  be  a  Communist  zealot.  If  he  had  ever 
believed  in  a  Communist  revolution  as  a 
means  oT  winning  Independence  and  dignity 
for  the  American  laboring  man  he  certainly 
abandoned  It  as  he  saw  what  was  happening 
In  the  totaUtarlan  countries  and  contrasted 
It  with  the  progress  that  he  was  making  for 
his  cause  within  the  American  system. 

Like  many  critics  before  him,  Hall  wound 
up  by  making  the  American  system  better. 
He  proved  to  be  one  of  Hawaii's  greatest 
builders. 

No  tribute  to  Hall  can  Ignore  his  honesty. 

He  was  respected  In  labor  negotiations  as 
a  man  who  kept  his  word.  He  sought  little 
for  himself  and  got  along  on  a  relatively  small 
salary  compared  to  other  labor  leaders  or  to 
businessmen  with  far  leas  responslblUty.  His 
union  remained  free  of  scandal. 

When  HaU  left  Hawaii  for  California  in 
1969.  the  round  of  alohas  and  goodbyes  was 
overwhelming.  Beyond  the  Immediate  sad- 
ness of  the  ptartlng  and  the  wide  and  deep 
aloha  for  him  was  the  knowledge  that  his 
health  was  such  that  he  might  not  be  back, 
at  least  not  in  an  active  leadership  position. 

It  has  turned  out  that  way.  HaU's  llTe  was 
shorter  than  average  but  In  Hawaii  he  will 
always  be  remembered  and  respected  as  a 
champion  of  the  common  man  who  was  one 
of  the  most  uncommon  men  of  all. 


VOLUNTARY  PRAYER 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

OF   wrsT   ViaCINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2,  1971 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
words  of  the  first  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution should  be  interpreted  as  a  safe- 
guard to  the  exercise  of  religious  beliefs — 
notf  as  a  prohibition.  When  these  words: 
"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion  or  prohibit- 
ing the  iree  exercise  thereof"  were  writ- 
ten, our  Nation  was  still  close  to  its  fears 
of  religious  persecution.  The  colonies  had 
been  settled  by  men  whose  religious  ideas 
were  unpopular  and  in  the  minority,  and 
the  religious  groups  which  sought  free- 
dom here  were  many  and  diverse.  So 
when  these  words  were  written,  the  fears 
of  religious  persecution  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  state  religion  were  In  the 
minds  of  all  men.  for  many  of  these 
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groups  had  fled  &n  England  where  there 
was,  in  effect,  a  state-created  religion. 

During  the  1960's  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  courts  of  various  States  decided 
that  certain  prayers  in  public  schools, 
since  the  schools  were  supported  by  the 
State,  amounted  to  the  State  giving  its 
endorsement  to  certain  religious  doc- 
trines. These  may  have  been  logical  rul- 
ings for,  in  some  cases,  the  prayers  may 
have  favored  one  denomination  over  an- 
other. Furthermore,  these  nilings  were 
designed  to  protect  religious  minorities 
and  the  right  of  men  not  to  believe  in 
what  might  happen  to  be  the  most  pop- 
ular religion  of  the  time. 

To  protect  the  rights  of  the  minority, 
these  rulings  have  decreed,  it  is  the  wisest 
policy  of  the  State  to  be  impartial  to  reli- 
gion, because  if  any  State  policy  lends 
support  to  any  one  religious  idea,  some- 
one, somewhere,  might  be  offended  be- 
cause the  State  has  given  its  oflScial  pres- 
tige to  a  religious  idea  which  may  be 
heresy  to  him. 

The  logical  extension  of  this  argument 
is  the  condition  where  the  State  neither 
voices  any  ideas  which  may  be  considered 
religious  nor  listens  to  any  such  ideas,  but 
instead  performs  its  duties  in  an  isolated, 
empty  room  apart  from  the  religious  be- 
lief and  strength  of  the  people. 

In  the  greater  perspective,  these  rul- 
ings have  actually  prohibited  the  free 
exercise  of  religion.  They  decree  that  the 
separation  of  church  and  State  means 
that  when  a  man  leaves  his  church  and 
goes  across  the  street  to  the  courthouse, 
he  must  put  aside — into  a  quiet  comer — 
his  religion  as  if  it  were  something  as  dis- 
cardable as  his  hat  or  coat. 

With  a  constitutional  amendment  al- 
lowing voluntary,  nondenominatlonal 
prayer,  we  could  avoid  the  question  of 
the  State  giving  its  support  to  a  partic- 
ular religion  and  we  would  correct  the 
error  of  past  court  decisions  which  are 
prohibiting  the  freedom  of  religion. 


CEYLON'S   INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  FOLEY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  2,  1971 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  23d 
anniversary  of  Ceylon's  Independence 
will  be  celebrated  tomorrow,  February  4, 
1971. 

Ceylon  remains  one  of  the  most  stable 
parliamentary  democracies  in  the  Far 
Eastern  part  of  the  world  and,  in  fact, 
her  record  in  maintaining  democratic 
freedom  compares  favorably  with  those 
countries  who  have  been  Independent  for 
longer  ijeriods  of  time.  His  Holiness  Pope 
Paul  VI  on  his  brief  visit  to  Ceylon  In 
December  1970  stated: 

Lanka  must  be  a  beacon  of  peace  through- 
out Asia,  In  aU  the  lands  bound  by  the 
Indian   Ocean   and   throughout  the   World. 

Parliamentary  elections  In  Ceylon  have 
been  based  on  universal  adult  suffrage 
dating  as  far  back  as  1931,  and  a  few 
years  ago  the  age  for  voting  rights  was 
lowered  to  18  years.  This  was  made  pos- 
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slble  because  of  the  considerable  progress 
Ceylon  has  made  in  curbing  illiteracy 
and.  in  fact,  the  literacy  rate  is  the  high- 
est In  the  countries  of  the  region  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Japan.  This  in  turn 
is  the  result  of  education  being  brought 
within  the  reach  of  everyone  by  malclng  it 
free  from  the  kindergarten  through  the 
university. 

That  the  rule  of  law  is  firmly  en- 
trenched in  the  traditions  in  the  coim- 
try  is  evidenced  by  an  active  parliamen- 
tary opposition  and  a  free  press.  This  is 
further  testimony  to  the  vitality  of  the 
democratic  process  in  Ceylon. 

Another  area  in  which  Ceylon  has 
made  considerable  progress  Is  health. 
The  life  expectancy  ha.s  been  raised  to  62 
years  owing  to  the  greatly  improved  en- 
vironmental sanitation,  better  medical 
treatment,  and  improved  diet. 

The  present  Government,  which  came 
into  office  after  a  general  election  in  May 
1970  under  the  leadership  of  Prime  Min- 
ister Mrs.  Sirimavo  Bandaranaike,  has 
given  the  highest  priority  to  economic 
development  through  three  major  com- 
mitments: 

It  is  committed  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  transition  of  the  economy  to  a  So- 
cialist one  while  preserving  the  demo- 
cratic traditions  through  the  strength  of 
the  ballot. 

It  Is  committed  to  maintain  those 
measures  which  are  an  integral  part  of 
her  social  fabric  in  order  to  provide  the 
necessities  of  life  at  reasonable  prices  to 
a  majority  of  the  people. 

It  is  committed  to  a  program  of  rapid 
economic  growth  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  absorb  a  sizable  proportion  of  the  un- 
employed and  to  bring  the  solution  of 
this  problem  within  sight  during  its 
term  of  office. 

In  order  to  fulfill  these  commitments 
the  Government  recognized  that  aus- 
terity must  be  the  keynote  to  her  social 
thinking  durin?  the  next  few  years. 

Ceylon  has  had  to  face  a  difficult  bal- 
ance-of-pajTnents  situation  owing  to  a 
recent  decline  of  her  foreign  exchange 
earnings.  In  tne  last  4  years  there  has 
been  a  steady  decline  in  the  export  price 
of  tea — which  is  the  country's  largest 
export;  and  the  export  price  of  natural 
rubber — which  Is  the  second  largest  ex- 
port— has  also  declined  due  to  competi- 
tion from  sjmthetlcs.  While  these  factors 
are  beyond  Ceylon's  control,  they  are  the 
chief  causes  of  Ceylon's  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problems. 

In  the  past  5  years  Ceylon  has  re- 
ceived economic  assistance  from  an  aid- 
to-Ceylon  group  of  friendly  countries 
that  had  been  convened  annually  by  the 
World  Bank.  The  United  States  has  been 
one  of  the  foremost  supporters  of  tljis 
a'd  group.  The  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  the  World  Bank  have  also 
given  assistance  to  Ceylon  by  extending 
standby  credit  and  by  making  soft  loans 
for  development  projects.  This  is  an  in- 
dication of  the  confidence  reposed  in 
Ceylons  economy.  The  IMF,  the  World 
Bank,  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries in  the  aid  group  have  continued  to 
have  confidence  In  Ceylon,  and  she  hopes 
that  with  the  help  of  these  friendly  coun- 
tries she  will  be  able.  In  a  few  years,  to 
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develop  her  economy  so  as  not  to  have  to 

rely  on  external  assistance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  visited  Ceylon,  I 
found  it  to  be  a  dynamic  young  country; 
the  United  States  enjoys  good  relations 
with  Ceylon.  Her  people  are  most 
friendly  to  Americans. 

Ceylon's  achievements  on  this  23d  an- 
niversary of  independence  are  well  worth 
noting,  and,  therefore,  I  am  happy  to 
pay  tribute  to  Ceylon  on  its  independ- 
ence day. 

THE  STATE  OF  THE  UNION 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2.  1971 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mary  McGrory,  a  columnist  for  the 
Washington  Star,  recently  summed  up  in 
one  paragraph  the  dilemma  of  attempt- 
ing to  understand  the  policies  and  state- 
ments of  the  Nixon  administration.  In 
noting  that  Mr.  Nixon's  state  of  the 
Union  address  was  truly  a  historic  first. 
Miss  McGrory  pointed  out  that  while 
other  such  messages  have  been  faulted 
for  failing  to  state  solutions  to  problems, 

Mr.  Nixon  fails  to  state  the  problems 
as  well. 

True  to  form,  the  President  iMlished 
his  performance  by  utilizing  broad, 
sweeping  strokes  of  swollen  rhetoric  to 
paint  a  generally  cheerful,  but  unrealistic 
and  fuzzy  picture  of  the  state  of  our 
Nation  after  2  years  of  "new  leadership" 
under  the  Nixon  administration.  He  im- 
veiled  his  plans  for  a  "new  American 
revolution,  "  replete  with  all  the  vague 
political  slogans — "power  to  the  people, 
quest  for  new  greatness,  prosperity  in 
peacetime,  full  employment  budget,"  and 
a  new  one.  even  for  Mr.  Nixon,  "parks  to 
the  people."  Indeed,  another  political 
columnist  compared  the  speech  to  that 
of  the  insurance  salesman's  "dream  of 
the  golden  years  '  pitch — that  great  day 
in  the  future  when  there  would  be  no 
more  war.  no  more  inflation,  unemploy- 
ment, or  unpaid  hospital  bills.  But  the 
truth  is:  That  this  is  the  same  story  we 
heard  during  the  1968  presidential  cam- 
paign; yet  the  war  Mr.  Nixon  promised 
to  end  continues  to  rage,  unemployment 
has  skyrocketed  to  its  highest  rate  in  a 
decade,  and  Inflation  remains  unchecked. 

Mr.  Nixon  speaks  of  revenue  sharing, 
again  in  broad,  general  terms.  Our  basic 
problem  today  is  not  revenue  sharing,  but 
revenue  itself,  and  Mr.  Nixon  is  already 
sharing  too  much  of  our  revenue — all 
over  Southeast  Asia.  Furthermore,  while 
the  President  is  evidently  planning  to 
once  ag£dn  unleash  Vice  President  Agnew 
in  search  of  popular  support  for  this  lat- 
est Presidential  brainstorm,  he  has  yet 
to  relate  the  details  of  this  new  plan 
to  Congress — how  it  would  actually  op- 
erate, what  existing  programs  would  be 
eliminated,  where  the  new  money  would 
come  from,  or  what  steps  would  be  taken 
to  assure  that  this  revenue  v/ould  be 
properly  allocated  and  used. 

The  President  urges  other  go\  enunent 
leaders  now  to  "give  up  power" — to  re- 
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turn  the  power  to  the  people  Yet  he 
draws  freely  and  heavily  on  his  own 
Presidential  power.  WlLhout  hesitation 
he  coldly  vetoes  important  bills,  passed 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  those 
who  represent  the  people  in  Congress.  He 
sardonically  refers  to  a  "bureaucratic 
elite  In  Washington,"  but  maintains  for 
himself  a  bulging  personal  cadre  of  Pres- 
idential  counsellors,   assistants,  special 

consultants,     advisers    and    deputies 

by  far  the  largest  White  House  staff 
In  our  Nation's  history.  He  recalls  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  government  of  100  years 
ago — of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people.  The  Republican  Party  has 
come  a  long  way  since  then,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Judging  by  present  policies  and  political 
appointments.  Mr.  Nixon  would  be  more 
candid  in  referring  to  the  modern  Repub- 
lican administration  as  the  Government 
of  big  business,  by  big  business,  and  for 
big  business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  26.  1971.  Mr. 
Leonard  Woodcock,  president  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers  delivered  an  excel- 
lent statement  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  At  this  point  I  would  like  to 
insert  a  copy  of  that  portion  of  Mr. 
Woodcock's  remarks  responsive  to  the 
state  of  the  Union  message  in  the 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues: 
Statement  bt  Leonard  Woodcock  to  the 
Joint  Economic   Committee 

I  8Lin  sorry  that  the  President's  Message  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  was  delivered  so  close 
In  time  to  these  hearings  that  It  was  not 
feasible  to  leave  the  completion  of  my  state- 
ment until  after  the  Message  had  been  de- 
livered. However,  there  are  some  comments 
I  would  like  to  malce  In  the  form  of  a  sup- 
plementary statement. 

Some  of  his  suggestions,  such  as  that  of 
revenue  sharing.  I  have  dealt  with  In  my 
statement.  As  we  subjected,  the  greater  part 
of  the  funds  for  revenue  sharing  would  come 
from  cutting  back  of  existing  federal  pro- 
grams. What  Is  most  serious  Is  that  the  larg- 
est cutbacks,  apparently,  would  be  in  fed- 
eral aid  to  education.  In  many  states,  this 
would  mean  that  the  leverage  now  available 
to  the  federal  government  to  fight  segrega- 
tion m  the  school  system  would  simply  dis- 
appear. 

According  to  the  New  York  Times,  among 
the  federal  programs  to  be  dismantled  would 
be  all  those  established  under  the  Secondary 
and  Elementary  Education  Act,  most  of  the 
Model  Cities  Program,  urban  renewal  and 
water  and  sewer  grants,  most  of  the  federal 
manpower  training  programs,  the  antlcrlme 
funds  appropriated  under  the  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1988.  rural  development  programs  and 
mass  transit  programs.  All  of  these  are  es- 
sential programs,  and  there  Is  no  assurance 
that  they  would  be  carried  on  by  the  various 
states  and  communities.  Indeed,  the  pres- 
sures for  reduction  In  state  and  local  taxes 
would  almost  ensure  that  a  substantial  pro- 
portion of  the  revenues  would  be  used  for 
this  purp>ose  rather  than  for  continuing  un- 
der state  auspices  present  federal  programs. 

I  am  completely  In  favor  of  federal  govern- 
mo^t  assistance  In  cutting  the  present  over- 
whelming burden  of  state  and  local  taxation, 
but  this  should  be  accomplished  by  a  federal 
program  directed  specifically  to  that  purpose, 
and  not  by  cutting  down  existing  essential 
programs. 

As  to  the  argument  that  revenue  sharing 
will  restore  "power  to  the  people."  that  Is 
complete  nonsense.  After  all,  members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  to  be  elected  by  the  people  Just  as  do 
members  of  state  and  local  governments,  and 
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tbey  presumably  feel  just  as  great  a  need  to 
keep  close  to  the  people  who  have  power  to 
elect  or  unseat  them. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  Is  every  evidence 
(bat  Slate  and  local  governments  are  less 
canceriied  with  meeting  the  needs  of  all  the 
people,  and  more  subject  to  the  Influence  of 
special  interests,  than  la  the  federal  govern- 
meut.  Why,  for  example.  Is  state  and  local 
taxation  so  much  more  regressive  than  fed- 
eral taxation?  A  major  reason  is  that  state 
ar,d  local  governments  are  engaged  In  a  com- 
peiitlon  to  maintain  a  so-called  "favorable 
climate"  for  business,  which  is  actively  fos- 
tered by  large  corporations  in  the  form  of 
demands  for  special  tax  and  other  conces- 
sions— all  at  the  expense  of  the  small  tax- 
payer. 

If  the  President  really  wanted  to  restore 
"power  to  the  people,"  be  might  better  have 
done  so  by  recommending  the  direct  election 
by  popular  vote  of  future  Presidents  and  Vice 
Presidents. 

Neither  is  there  any  evidence  that  munici- 
pally directed  welfare  programs,  for  example, 
are  any  less  bureaucratic  or  dictatorial  in 
their  approach  than  federally  controlled  pro- 
grams. On  the  contrary,  for  many  minorities, 
especially  the  black  people  In  the  South, 
there  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  those 
who  administer  federal  programs  will  be 
much  more  responsive  to  their  needs  than 
the  administrators  of  locally  controlled  pro- 
grims. 

In  his  welfare  program,  in  fact,  the  Presi- 
dent has  completely  misjudged  the  needs  of 
the  people.  His  frequently  proposed  floor  of 
$1,600  a  year  for  a  fEunily  of  four  would 
represent  only  42  percent  of  the  $3,800  a  year 
recently  announced  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  as  ihe  poverty  line  for  an  urban  family 
of  that  size. 

Mr.  Nixon  proposes  to  "stop  helping  those 
who  are  able  to  help  themselves  but  reftise 
to  do  so."  Actually,  this  is  not  the  problem. 
The  problem  Is  rather  that  too  many  of  those 
who  "help  themselves"  nevertheless  remain 
in  poverty. 

In  1969,  there  were  more  than  a  million 
families  which  received  an  Income  below  the 
poverty  level,  even  though  the  family  head 
worked  full-time,  the  year  around. 

Among  black  families,  more  than  one-flfth 
received  an  income  below  the  poverty  level 
even  though  the  family  head  had  been  work- 
ing full-time  all  year-round. 

All  told,  there  were  more  than  5  million 
workers  and  dependents  In  1969  who  lived 
In  poverty  although  the  family  head  held  a 
year-round  full-time  job. 

With  reference  to  inflation  and  unemploy- 
ment. I  think  that  the  President  is  both  too 
optimistic  and  too  vague.  He  talks  about  the 
"tide  of  inflation  having  turned;"  earlier  in 
this  testimony  I  have  expressed  my  doubts 
that  this  is  so.  Moreover.  I  would  have  liked 
to  see  much  more  concrete  policies  geared 
to  bring  the  unemployed  back  Into  the  eco- 
nomic mainstream.  In  particular.  I  would 
have  welcomed  a  firm  commitment  towards 
Unking  further  cutbacks  In  military  spending 
with  efforts  to  provide  adequate  housing,  re- 
store the  environment,  and  improve  our 
transportation  system. 

As  to  health  care,  we  wlU  have  to  delay 
full  comment  until  the  details  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program  are  set  forth.  It  may  be  sig- 
nificant, however,  that  his  Message  promised 
only  to  bring  "basic  medical  care"  within 
the  reach  of  every  family.  This  could  mean 
a  severely  stripped-down  program  that  would 
leave  many  major  medical  needs  unmet. 

As  to  the  President's  proposal  for  reorga- 
nization of  government  departments,  again 
we  will  have  to  wait  for  detaUs.  But  I  fall  to 
see  how  eight  "monster  departments"  can 
be  more  efllcient  and  less  bureaucratic  than 
twelve  smaller  departments.  And  one  thing 
IB  sure,  that  If  the  Congress  allows  Itself  to 
become  involved  in  the  vigorous  clashe*  of 
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opinion  and  the  prolonged  debates  that  must 
precede  any  such  far-re&ching  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  government,  it  will  have  little 
time  left  indeed  to  enact  either  the  Presi- 
dent's programs  or  any  other  of  the  urgently 
needed  measures  to  halt  InflAtlon,  to  reduce 
uneii^>loyment,  to  provide  for  conversion  of 
defense  industries  to  the  needs  and  purposes 
of  peace,  or  to  enact  any  other  of  the  meas- 
ures so  vital  to  the  welfare  of  this  country's 
people. 


NATIONAL  MEDAL  OF  SCIENCE  RE- 
CIPIENTS FOR  1970 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  2,  1971 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  indeed  happy  to  include  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  list  of  out- 
standing scientists,  who  have  been 
chosen  by  the  President  as  recipients  of 
the  1970  National  Medal  of  Science,  the 
Federal  Government's  highest  award  for 
distinguished  achievement  in  science, 
mathematics,  and  engineering: 
Recipients  of  National  Medal  of  Science 

The  recipients  are: 

Richard  D.  Brauer,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics. Harvard  University.  Cambridge. 
Massachusetts.  "For  his  work  on  conjectures 
of  Dickson,  Cartan.  Maschke.  and  Artln,  his 
Introduction  of  the  Brauer  group,  and  his 
development  on  the  theory  of  modular  rep- 
resentations." 

Robert  H.  Dlcke,  Cyrus  Fogg  Brackett  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics,  Princeton  University. 
Princeton,  New  Jersey,  "For  fashioning  radio 
and  light  waves  into  tools  of  extraordinary 
accuracy  and  for  decisive  studies  of  cosmol- 
ogy and  of  the  nature  of  gravitation." 

Barbara  McCUntock,  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Member,  Carnegie  Institution  of  Wash- 
ington, Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Long  Island. 
New  York.  For  establishing  the  relations  be- 
tween Inherited  chEu-acters  in  plants  and  the 
detailed  shapes  of  their  chromosomes,  and 
for  showing  that  some  genes  are  controlled 
by  other  genes  within  chromosomes.'' 

George  E.  Mueller,  Senior  Vice  President, 
General  Dynamics  Corporation.  One  Rocke- 
feller Plaza.  New  York,  New  York.  "For  his 
many  individual  contributions  to  the  de- 
sign of  the  Apollo  System,  Including  the 
planning  and  Interpretation  of  a  large  array 
of  advanced  experiments  necessary  to  in- 
sure the  success  of  this  venture  into  a  new 
and  little  known  environment." 

Albert  B.  Sabln.  President  of  the  Welz- 
mann  Institute  of  Science,  Rehovoth,  Israel. 
"For  numerous  fundamental  contributions 
to  the  understanding  of  viruses  and  viral  dis- 
eases, culminating  In  the  development  of 
the  vaccine  which  has  eliminated  poliomye- 
litis as  a  major  threat  to  human  health." 

Allan  R.  Sandage,  Staff  Member.  Hale  Ob- 
servatories. Carnegie  Institution  of  Washing- 
ton. California  Institute  of  Technology,  Pas- 
adena, California,  "For  bringing  the  very 
limits  of  the  universe  within  the  rearh  of 
man's  awareness  and  unraveling  the  evolu- 
tion of  stars  and  galaxies — their  origins  and 
ages,  distances  and  destines." 

John  C.  Slater,  Professor  of  Physics  and 
Chemistry,  University  of  Florida.  Gainesville, 
Florida,  "For  wide-ranging  contributions  to 
the  basic  theory  of  atoms,  molecules,  and 
matter  in  the  solid  form." 

John  A.  Wheeler,  Joseph  Henry  Professor  of 
Physics,  Princeton  University,  Princeton, 
New  Jersey,  "For  his  basic  contrtbutlona  to 
our  understanding  of  the  nuclei  of  atoms. 
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exemplified  by  his  theory  of  nuclear  flsson, 
and  his  own  work  and  stimulus  to  others 
on  basic  questions  of  gravitational  and  elec- 
tromagnetic phenomena." 

Saul  Wlnsteln,  deceased  November  23. 1969; 
formerly  Professor  of  Chemistry,  University 
of  California,  Los  Angeles.  California,  "In 
recognition  of  his  many  innovative  and  per- 
ceptive contributions  to  the  study  of  mech- 
anism In  organic  chemical  reactions." 

The  National  Medal  of  Science  is  the  high- 
est award  of  the  Federal  Government  for  out- 
standing contributions  to  scientific  and  en- 
gineering development.  Since  1962.  the 
award  has  been  presented  annually  to  the 
nation's  most  distinguished  scientists. 

Recipients  are  judged,  by  a  selection  com- 
mittee, to  have  profoundly  changed  the  whole 
field  of  science  or  engineering  in  which  he 
works,  Six  past  recipients  of  the  National 
Medal  have  later  received  the  Nobel  Prize. 

The  award  was  established  In  1969  by  Act 
of  Congress,  signed  by  President  Elsenhower. 
The  President's  Committee  on  the  National 
Medal  of  Science  which  assists  in  making 
the  selection  of  recipients,  is  currently 
chaired  by  Dr.  John  R.  Pierce,  Executive  Di- 
rector, Research  Communications  Science 
Division.  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories. 


THE  AMERICAN  SPIRIT 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  2,  1971 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1968. 
while  he  was  a  candidate  for  President 
of  the  United  States.  Richard  Nixon  set 
forth  some  of  his  basic  philosophy  of 
government  In  a  great  speech  on  Oc- 
tober 2.  1968,  in  Williamsburg.  Va. 

I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues  will 
want  to  read  this  and  renew  some  of  the 
spirit  which  the  President  expressed  on 
that  great  occasion.  Some  of  what  he 
expressed  in  1968  is  coming  to  pass  in 
some  of  the  new  programs  which  he  has 
suggested  to  the  Congress. 

The  speech  follows : 

The  Ameucan  Spnirr 
(Speech  by  President  Richard  Nixon) 

Williamsburg  Is  a  revered  place  In  America. 

Here  was  the  capital  of  Colonial  Virginia; 
here  was  a  revolutionary  war  headquarters  of 
George  Washington  and  here,  during  the 
Civil  War.  was  the  scene  of  a  bloody  battle 
between  Blue  and  Grey  forces. 

In  modern  times.  Williamsburg  has  been 
restored  to  its  historic  setting;  today,  men 
of  the  twentieth  century  can  walk  through 
a  village  of  the  eighteenth  century,  ab- 
sorbing the  mood  that  surrounded  the  men 
who  built  this  nation. 

It  Is  fitting,  then,  to  pause  in  the  election 
campaign  of  1968  at  a  place,  steeped  in  our 
heritage;  this  is  a  proper  moment  to  examine 
our  past  for  some  keys  to  our  future.  P*!rhap6 
we  can  draw  some  strength  and  gain  some 
Insight  from  what  has  gone  before. 

When  we  recall  the  days  of  our  Revolution, 
we  think  of  the  phrase  "the  spirit  of  "76." 
That  is  not  just  a  slogan:  there  was  a  real 
"spirit  of  "re."  That  spirit  was  the  driving 
force  within  most  Americans  of  that  revolu- 
tionary era. 

I  t>elleve  that  a  nation,  like  a  person,  has 
a  spirit. 

I  believe  that  a  national  spirit  comes  to 
the  fare  in  times  of  national  crisis. 

I  believe  that  each  time  a  national  spirit 
makes  itself  felt,  it  speaks  to  Its  own  time 
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with    »   different   message    directed   to    the 
problenu  of  that  time. 

Th*t  Is  why  a  searching  look  at  the  Ameri- 
can spirit  Is  needed  today.  "Hie  American 
spirit,  as  I  envision  It.  Is  not  the  visitation  of 
some  ghost  of  the  past;  rather  It  is  the  af- 
flrmatlon  of  a  deep  national  yearning  that 
all  of  us  feel  today. 

Whenever  America  falls  short,  that  spirit 
appears — not  to  comfort  us.  but  to  make 
demands  on  us.  Not  to  salve  our  conscience, 
but  to  spur  our  conscience. 

Our  history  shows  that  as  a  people  we 
have  responded  to  these  new  demands  each 
time  they  were  made. 

Almost  two  centuries  ago.  at  the  time  of 
our  RevoluUon.  the  American  spirit  de- 
manded political  liberty.  And  so  a  nation  was 
born. 

A  century  and  a  half  ago.  the  American 
spirit  demanded  a  choice  in  national  leader- 
ship, calling  for  a  framework  that  encouraged 
the  cut  and  thrust  of  controversy.  And  the 
two-party  system  was  born. 

A  century  ago.  at  the  time  of  our  Civil 
War.  the  American  spirit  demanded  an  end 
to  slavery  and  an  end  to  sectionalism.  And  so 
the  nation  was  bom  again,  this  time  into  a 
deeper  unit. 

At  the  turn  of  this  century,  the  American 
spirit  demanded  a  fair  share  for  all  In  the 
fruits  of  our  economic  system;  trust-busting 
was  born  and  the  labor  movement  g^ned 
monxentum. 

A  generation  ago.  with  tyranny  on  the 
march,  the  American  spirit  stirred  again:  a 
new  Internationalism  was  born,  and  America 
shouldered  her  world  responsibilities. 

With  hindsight,  we  can  now  see  how  the 
American  spirit  reappeared  time  after  time  In 
our  history:  looking  back.  It  Is  easy  to  detect 
its  differing  demands  and  the  great  changes 
it  achieved. 

But  the  Americans  living  through  thoae 
times  did  not  have  the  benefit  of  hindsight. 
The  men  who  gathered  at  places  like  Wll- 
lUmsburg  two  centuries  ago  were  not  then  a 
distinguished  group  of  statesmen  known  as 
Pounding  Fathers — they  were  a  band  of 
practical  Idealists  risking  the  gallows  by 
talking  of  revolution. 

The  great  eras  of  changes  are  clear  enough 
for  us  In  retrospect.  But  to  the  men  living 
through  those  times,  America  was  upset  and 
uncertain:  strong  cross-currents  of  opinion 
rolled  the  waters  and  hatreds  flared. 

That  Is  the  kind  of  era  we  are  going 
through  right  now.  The  textbooks  of  the  nert 
century — If  textbooks  are  still  In  use — may 
sum  up  the  new  demands  of  the  American 
spirit  In  a  sentence  or  two.  But  now  It  Is  up 
to  us  to  work  It  out  for  ourselves. 

Here  in  1968,  what  Is  missing  from  Ameri- 
can life  that  has  called  up  this  spirit  of 
change?  What  void  In  each  one  of  us  needs 
to  be  fllled? 

Of  course,  we  think  flrst  of  the  obvious 
answers.  We  need  peace  In  the  world:  we 
need  the  good  life  for  all:  we  need  Justice  for 
all.  m  the  framework  of  law.  But  let's  go 
a  step  beyond. 

We  are  told  of  a  man  who  was  seen  dig- 
ging aroiind  the  walls  of  his  house:  when  be 
was  asked  why.  he  gave  this  strange  and  In- 
triguing answer:  "I  am  letting  the  dark  out 
of  my  cellar."  That  Is  what  we  must  do  now; 
as  we  dig  for  the  demands  of  change,  we 
must  let  the  dark  out  of  our  cellars. 

I  believe  that  an  underlying  reason  for 
the  feeling  of  emptiness  in  so  many  hearts 
today  stems  from  the  loss  of  personal  free- 
dom. 

I  believe  that  the  American  spirit  Is  re- 
appearing now  to  demand  the  return  of  that 
personal  freedom. 

As  In  our  past,  these  demands  are  thun- 
dered in  stormy  times.  Some  of  us  are  aU 
too  noisy;  some  of  us  are  all  too  silent;  but 
•aeb  of  us  knows  that  this  is  the  time  to 
stand  up  for  his  own  individual  identity. 
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We  won  our  flght  for  political  freedom  two 
centuries  ago:  we  won  a  battle  for  human 
freedom  a  century  ago;  today,  we  are  In  a 
flght  for  our  personal  freedom. 

Personal  freedom,  to  me,  la  at  the  root 
of  human  dignity. 

Personal  freedom  is  room  to  turn  around 
In  life.  It  IS  the  right  to  grow  in  your  own 
way,  to  learn  what  Is  not  yet  being  taught; 
It  Is  both  the  right  to  privacy  and  the  right 
to  participate. 

Personal  freedom  Is  not  a  license  to  dis- 
rupt, but  It  U  a  Uberty  to  dissent;  not  a 
duty  to  destroy,  but  an  obligation  to  chal- 
lenge. 

Personal  freedom  will  not  ensure  that 
every  man  will  get  all  be  desires:  It  will  en- 
sure that  every  man  will  get  all  he  deserves. 
Those  Americans  who  once  had  personal 
freedom  and  lost  it.  now  want  it  back;  those 
who  never  had  it  at  all.  want  It  now. 

In  striving  for  a  worthy  goal — security— 
we  have  lost  a  worthy  asset — Individually, 
the  hallmark  of  personal  freedom.  In  trying 
to  provide  for  the  material  needs  of  all.  we 
have  stolen  from  the  personal  freedom  of 
each. 

Where  did  we  lose  our  way?  Where  did  we 
begin  to  trade  away  our  personal  freedom? 

Some  would  say  we  lost  our  way  when  we 
began  our  ever-expanding  welfare  programs. 
Others  would  say  we  lost  our  way  when  we 
took  on  the  responsibility  of  helping  to  de- 
fend the  free  world. 

I  don't  agree.  These  were  steps  that 
changed  the  course  of  history:  these  were 
steps  m  the  right  direction. 

We  were  right  to  want  to  help  the  poor, 
the  sick,  the  unemployed,  the  elderly.  We 
were  right  to  want  to  help  advance  the  cause 
of  democracy  around  the  world. 

But  In  making  these  advances,  we  lost 
something.  We  became  so  busy  doing  so 
much  for  the  "people"  that  we  forgot  about 
the  person.  We  became  so  obsessed  with  the 
collective  needs  that  we  overlooked  the  In- 
dividual need 

At  flrst  we  didn't  feel  the  loss.  Our  Amer- 
ican system  had  so  much  momentum:  there 
was  so  much  to  be  done  and  so  much  to  do 
It  with.  We  ootild  not  detect  the  slow  erosion 
of  our  personal  freedom,  the  gradual  dimin- 
ishing of  human  dignity. 

But  now.  a  generation  later,  we  feel  It. 
And  we  miss  what  we  lost.  We  miss  it  In  the 
feeling  so  many  Americans  have  of  being 
hemmed  in;  of  being  a  cog  In  a  huge  ma- 
chine; of  being  no  longer  in  control  of  our 
own  lives;  of  not  having  our  own  important 
say  In  the  direction  of  our  communities  and 
our  nation. 

Well,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  It? 
We  cannot  turn  back  the  clock:  we  must  not 
undo  all  the  good  we  have  done,  as  we  try 
now  to  regain  the  freedom  we  have  lost. 

Nor  can  we  throw  up  our  hands  and  say 
that  one  man  does  not  count  anymore — that 
we've  traded  personal  freedom  away  for  the 
security  of  a  big.  paternal  government. 

We  do  have  another  choice.  We  must  find 
a  way  to  make  government  work  for  all  of  us 
without  dominating  any  one  of  us.  We  have 
to  establish  new  respect  for  the  qualities  of 
initiative,  personal  sacrifice,  and  readiness 
to  seize  opportunity,  that  made  the  indi- 
vidual American  the  wonder  of  the  world. 

And  we  have  to  reawaken  this  respect  the 
hard  way:  without  tearing  down  the  struc- 
ture we  have  built  to  help  those  who  cannot 
help  themselves. 

That  Is  why  a  political  promise  of  "more 
of  the  same  "  is  wrong,  and  why  a  promise 
of  "less  of  the  same  "  Is  Just  as  wrong.  We 
need  neither  more  nor  less  of  the  "same" — 
we  need  an  approach  that  is  entlrel;  dif- 
ferent. 

Welfare  Is  too  Important  to  be  left  to  the 
Welfare  Staters.  We  are  going  to  change  our 
welfare  systena  to  make  it  fit  the  American 
system,  to  provide  each  person  with  a  means 
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of  escape  from  welfare  Into  dignity.  This  Is 
not  (Ui  impossible  dream.  America  needs  It: 
with  leadership  that  understands  the  Ameri- 
can spirit.  America  Is  going  to  get  It. 

And  that's  not  all.  Each  of  us  wants  to  get 
back  that  sense  of  pcutlclpatlon  in  govern- 
ment, that  hand  In  our  own  destinies. 

We  are  going  to  reverse  the  flow  of  power 
to  the  Federal  Government  in  Washington, 
and  channel  more  power  b€M:k  to  the  states 
and  localities.  Tax  sharing;  bloc  grants;  de- 
centralization; local  option;  community  par- 
ticipation; this  Is  the  direction  I  believe 
America  Is  about  to  choose. 

What's  more,  the  ptendulum  Is  going  to 
swing  back  to  an  emphasis  on  Individual  op- 
portunity. But  something  new  will  be  added: 
genuinely  equal  opportunity,  starting  from 
childhood.  The  industrious  person  will  get 
ahead  and  the  lazy  man  will  fall  behind,  no 
matter  what  their  background  or  heritage 
or  skin  color. 

How  can  I  be  so  certain  about  all  this? 

Because  I  believe  that  is  what  the  Ameri- 
can spirit  now  demands.  Because  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  not  "the  masses" — they  are 
200  million  Individual  persons  who  are  dis- 
covering what  they  have  lost,  and  are  deter- 
mined to  get  it  back 

Our  present  leaders  are  out  of  touch  with 
this  new  mood  and  cannot  comprehend  this 
new  need.  They  see  the  future  as  bearing 
down  on  us.  They  are  fearful  of  the  future, 
fearful  of  the  change  It  will  bring,  and  they 
brace  themselves  for  the  shock  that  they 
know  win  come. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  fearful,  tomorrow  Is  a 
threat  that  must  be  faced;  In  the  eyes  of 
the  hopeful,  tomorrow  Is  a  vision  that  must 
be  realized. 

An  American  poet  put  it  this  way:  "dive 
for  dreams,  or  a  slogan  may  topple  you."  We 
must  turn  away  from  the  old  slogans  that 
trigger  responses  that  are  no  longer  respon- 
sive: we  must  dive  for  the  dreams  we  can 
make  come  true. 

The  way  to  the  future  Is  not  along  the 
path  of  least  resistance.  We  will  only  earn 
back  our  personal  freedom  along  a  path  of 
great  resistance. 

The  American  spirit  Is  presenting  its  de- 
mands today,  as  It  did  In  different  terms  to 
generations  before  us.  Once  again,  those  de- 
mands require  sacrifice  and  Ingenuity: 

The  American  spirit  demands  an  explosion 
of  education  Into  the  mind  of  every  child 
In  every  corner  of  this  land; 

It  demands  a  career — not  Just  a  Job.  but 
a  career — open  to  every  man  and  woman 
who  has  the  capacity  to  get  ahead: 

It  denuuids  an  end  to  the  slamming  of 
doors,  with  the  answering  echo  of  gunfire 
that  we  have  heard  In  the  past; 

It  demands  a  plunge  into  community  serv- 
ice by  each  of  us.  rather  than  delegating 
compassion  to  government: 

The  American  spirit  of  today  demands 
that  the  helpless  be  cared  for.  and  the  hope- 
leas  be  cared  about: 

It.  demands  that  there  be  greater  rewards 
for  "initiative  and  hard  work  and  self-reli- 
ance: 

It  demands  that  privacy  be  respected,  that 
the  Individual  be  respected,  that  the  law 
be  respected. 

Most  of  all.  the  American  ^Irlt  today  de- 
mands the  self-determination  of  the  human 
being.  This  means  a  shift  from  Federal  rule 
to  home  rule,  a  shift  from  faceless  manipu- 
lation to  personal  participation. 

There  la  a  mystery  to  America  that  its 
detractors  have  never  been  able  to  grasp. 

Just  when  our  Idealism  appears  to  be 
swamped  in  a  sea  of  material  wealth:  Just 
when  our  native  morality  seems  to  be  flooded 
by  a  wave  of  crime  and  disorders:  Just  when 
o\ir  International  power  and  prestige  appear 
frustrated  by  the  Ineptnees  of  our  leader- 
ship— something  remarkable  happens. 

The  American  spirit  wells  up  and  we  snap 
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out  of  It.  We  let  the  dark  out  of  our  cellar. 
yit  choose  new  leaders  with  new  Ideas  and 
«•  tell  them  we're  ready  to  make  any  sac- 
rifice required  to  set  our  nation  right. 

We  don't  ask  new  leadership  to  put  us  b«tck 
to  sleep.  We  don't  ask  new  leadership  to  fix 
everything  without  bothering  us.  Instead, 
we  demand  to  know  what  we  need  to  do — 
what  each  individual  one  of  us  must  do. 

At  watershed  moments  like  these,  the  un- 
conquerable American  spirit  comes  alive. 
We  stand  at  a  pivot  point;  the  nation  is 
poised  to  turn  and  move  In  the  direction  the 
gplrit  of  America  demands. 

That  Is  why  I  have  been  saying  that  the 
choice  in  this  election  year  is  perhape  the 
most  important  In  our  lives.  If  we  fall  to  seize 
this  moment.  If  we  let  slip  this  chance  to 
recapture  our  personal  freedom — the  mo- 
ment may  never  come  again  in  our  lifetime. 

Therefore,  let  us  not  lightly  dismiss  the 
agony  of  the  American  spirit  today  as  only 
"growing  pains." 

Let  us  recognize  It  as  hunger  pangs,  for 
now  Is  a  time  that  our  body  ptoUtlc  hungers 
for  new  directions,  new  answers  to  new 
needs. 

At  moments  like  these  throughout  our 
history,  It  has  been  America's  genius  and 
good  fortune  to  satisfy  this  appetite  for 
orderly  change.  This  generation  of  Americans 
shall  not  be  the  flrst  in  200  years  to  deny 
the  demands  of  the  American  spirit. 

Rather.  I  believe  this  generation  will 
choose  to  rise  to  the  challenge:  we  shall 
promote  the  general  welfare,  yes — but  we 
shall  preserve  our  personal  freedom  as  well. 

We  shall  hold  fast  to  the  quality  that  made 
America  great,  as  we  reach  out  for  new 
qualities  that  will  make  America  greater. 

Woodrow  Wilson  described  the  challenge 
of  such  a  moment.  The  year  was  1913.  The 
nation  was  badly  torn;  a  third  party  move- 
ment had  split  the  majority  vote.  There  was 
war  In  the  Balkans  that  threatened  to  spread 
to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  his  first  Inaugural  Address,  this  Is  what 
Wilson  told  his  countrymen:  "Men's  hearts 
wait  upon  us;  men's  lives  hang  In  the  bal- 
ance; men's  hopes  call  upon  us  to  say  what 
we  will  do.  Who  shall  live  up  to  the  great 
trust?  Who  dares  fall  to  try?" 

In  this  campaign  my  fellow  Americans,  we 
can  feel  the  American  spirit  stirring. 

It  calls  upon  us  to  make  a  mighty  effort 
to  rekindle  our  hope,  our  courage  and  our 
passion  for  personal  freedom.  We  dare  not 
faU  to  try. 

The  American  spirit  today  demands  an 
awareness  of  the  need  for  change. 

It  requires  the  exploration  of  new  horizons 
of  Justice. 

It  Insists  on  the  rediscovery  of  the  worth 
of  the  Individual. 

It  will  accept  nothing  less  than  a  reach 
for  greatness. 

The  next  President  of  the  United  States 
could  possibly  serve  until  1976,  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  our  nation. 

That  next  President  will  lead  this  nation 
In  Its  reach  for  greatness  only  if  he  sum- 
mons a  new  "spirit  of  "76" — a  spirit  con- 
ceived In  old  glories,  bom  to  speak  to  its 
own  time,  destined  to  shape  a  glorious  future. 


GREEK  COMMUNITY  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


HON.  BEN  B.  BUCKBURN 

or    CKOBCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2,  1971 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
December,  I  had  the  pleasure  and  privi- 
lege of  attending  a  banquet  in  which  His 
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Excellency  Btisil  Vitsaxis,  the  Royal  Am- 
bassador of  Greece  to  the  United  States, 
spoke.  The  occasion  was  the  commemo- 
ration of  the  consecraUon  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church  in  Atlanta,  Ga., 

I  wish  now  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
Ambassador  Vitsaxis'  interesting  re- 
marks about  the  Intrinsic  worth  of  a 
religious  heritage  such  as  that  of  the 
Greek  community  in  the  United  States: 
Ambassador  Vitsaxis'  Remarks 
Once  upon  a  time.  In  a  village  of  a  dis- 
tant country,  the  pupils  asked  their  teacher; 
"Where  is  Greece?" 

"Oreece — he  answered — is  near  our  hearts; 
mine  as  well  as  yours.  She  dwells  In  our  Li- 
braries In  our  Universities  and  in  our  Acad- 
emies. She  lives  In  our  temples.  In  our 
churches  and  In  our  galleries;  she  is  present 
In  wherever  there  is  light;  for,  light  is  her 
substance  and  her  dwelling." 

The  teacher  of  oxir  story  had  a  concept  of 
his  own  concerning  geography,  and  strange 
was  the  answer  he  gave  to  his  pupils.  But 
Indeed  strange  is  the  whole  geography  of  the 
mind  and  heart.  There,  the  countries  are 
given  a  place,  not  on  a  map,  big  or  smsill,  but 
In  the  infinity  of  time  and  in  the  endless 
space  of  hiunan  soul. 

Oreece  is  not  a  country,  or  better,  not 
only  a  country  she  Is  mainly  a  concept  and 
a  moral  value,  an  Idea  which  transcends  the 
human  boundaries  of  time  and  space  and 
lives  at  Its  essence  within  the  realm  of  the 
spirit. 

I  have  chosen  to  tell  you  this  little  story, 
at  the  outset  of  the  few  remarks  I  am  going 
to  offer  you  tonight,  because  I  felt  that,  in- 
stead of  praise — a  well  deserved  praise — for 
your  achievements  to  which  I  shall  revert 
in  a  moment — It  would  be  only  proper  to 
share  virlth  you  tonight  some  thoughts  on 
the  very  essence  of  the  guidelines  of  your 
community  life:  Hellenic  Ideals  and  Greek 
Orthodoxy. 

For  many  years  now,  since  my  first  tour  of 
duty  in  the  United  States  back  in  1957,  the 
Conununity  life  of  Americans  of  Greek  An- 
cestry has  been  very  close  to  my  mind  and 
heart.  I  have  unceasingly  tried,  from  the 
position  where  my  country  placed  me,  to  lis- 
ten to  the  heartbeats  and  especially  to  its 
problems  and  to  its  worries.  For  I  consider, 
that,  problems  and  worries  In  this  realm  are 
nothing  but  challenges  to  all  of  us,  leading  to 
new  approaches,  not  desttrucUve  but  con- 
structive through  the  process  of  "synthesis" 
of  old  and  new  elements  in  the  appropriate 
proportions.  Let  us,  for  a  moment  turn  our 
attention — our  affectionate  attention  to  the 
worries  and  the  problems. 

There  has  never  been  an  up-rootlng  with- 
out consequences;  nor  have  new  roots  ever 
bloomed  Into  life  without  struggle.  The  con- 
sequences of  their  up-rootlng  are  still  felt  by 
the  community  of  Greek  ancestry. 

With  the  deepest  affection  and,  at  the  same 
time,  with  some  concern,  I  follow  its  struggle 
to  assert  its  own  presence  in  this  land,  which 
It  has  chosen  for  Its  new  country.  With  some 
concern,  because  the  faith  in  the  continu- 
ity— religious  and  otherwise — in  the  tradi- 
tion In  the  Ideals,  which  are  Its  own  by  an 
ancient  heritage,  might  be  shaken. 

In  the  struggle  for  survival,  the  tradition 
which  acts  as  a  life  Une  between  generations, 
wore  thin.  This  life  line  which  Is  both  a 
guarantee  and  a  promise.  So  the  future 
seeming  to  be  cut  off  from  the  past,  became 
uncertain.  The  rest  are  but  mere  symptoms 
or  consequences. 

The  tendencies  to  introduce  foreign  ele- 
ments to  our  religious  life,  the  gradual 
abandonment  of  the  language,  the  very  dis- 
belief In  the  Idea  of  unity  in  general,  are 
the  expression  of  the  difficulties  we  are  faced 
with.  It  is  from  this  uncertainty  that  origi- 
nate the  differentiations  between,  what  we 
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call  the  generations  of  Americans  of  Greek 
ancestry,  therefrom  stems  a  movement  for  a 
so  called  religious  liberalism — and  all  those 
consequences  of  the  central  cause:  the  up- 
rooting. Of  the  deeper,  personal  uprooting 
which  leads  to  the  quest — the  vain  quest — 
for  new  foundations  and  traditions  and 
denies  to  look  at  the  old  ones,  its  very  own, 
which  still  today,  as  they  always  have  been, 
are  full  of  rich  promise. 

This  Is  the  difficulty  In  its  essentials. 
Whether  we  approach  it  synthetically  or  ana- 
lytically we  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion. 
Can  this  difficulty  be  overcome? 

Many  believe  that  any  attempt  Is  romantic 
and  naive  and  therefore  vain.  That  It  Is  a 
lost  cause.  Others  think  that  the  dlfflctilty 
can  still  be  overcome. 

Yet,  which  Is  this  "lost  cause",  what  is  the 
difficulty  which  can  still  be  overcome.  This 
question  proves,  I  believe,  that  there  is  a  dif- 
ference in  the  approach  of  the  question;  and 
this  difference  leads  to  the  cleavage  between 
•■optimists"  and  "pessimists". 

If  we  aim  at  a  conununity  of  Greek  an- 
cestry which  would  remain  totally  unaffected 
by  Its  surrounding.  If  we  should  ask  of  It  to 
remain  faithful  to  the  secondary  and  Insig- 
nificant traits  of  the  past,  if,  In  other  words, 
we  should  wish  the  third  and  fourth  genera- 
tions to  differ  in  nothing  or  In  very  little 
from  the  pioneer  generation,  then  we  are 
nalves  and  romantics.  Then  the  struggle  is 
futile  and  the  cause  lost. 

If.  however,  we  believe  that  it  is  not  the 
details  which  are  important,  and  that  our 
great  heritage — the  great  heritage  of  your 
community — religious  and  hellenlc.  is  oecu- 
menlc,  world  embracing,  and  that  it  applies 
to  all  and  always,  like  the  daylight  which  Is 
poured  without  distinction  as  to  what  It 
Illuminates,  then  the  cause  takes  a  com- 
pletely different  a^ect.  It  then  concerns  the 
eternal  and  undestructlble  values.  The  values 
that  know  no  boundaries  and  are  unaffected 
by  the  element  of  time. 

The  precepts  of  the  Orthodox  religion  do 
stop  before  human  boundaries.  There  are  no 
boundaries  for  truth.  And  the  hellenlc  ideals 
do  not  fear  time,  for  they  have  conquered  it. 
So.  with  Ideals  which  have  been  those  of 
heritage,  but  which  can  and  do  belong  to 
all  men.  the  American  community  of  Greek 
ancestry  must  feel,  for  It  Is.  closely  con- 
nected with  the  eternal  human  legacies  of 
its  very  own  past  and  upon  them  build  Its 
own  future. 

Eternal.  Is  not  only  tJutt,  what  has  eur- 
vlved  the  long  chain  of  centtirles  it  Is  that, 
mainly  that,  which  can  be  a  guarantee  for 
the  future. 

I.  therefore,  feel  particularly  happy  to 
partake  tonight  to  the  Joy  of  your  commu- 
nity for  the  inauguration  of  Its  new  magr.ifi- 
cent  church  and  facilities  for  community 
needs. 

The  building  of  a  church  Is  an  act  of  faith. 
An  act  of  faith  to  God.  of  course,  but  also 
an  act  of  faith  to  your  Past  and  to  the 
future,  an  act  of  faith  to  yourself. 

Speaking  on  another  occasion  I  said  that 
Past  Is  nothing  but  a  memory  and  future 
nothing  but  a  dream  and  present  does  not 
exist  unless  It  Is  a  perfect  blending  of  memo- 
ries and  dreams. 

A  perfect  blending,  of  memories  and  dreams 
Is  your  church  we  are  inaugurating  tomor- 
row. Memories  of  a  glorious  past  and  dreams 
for  a  bright  future  of  our  Greek  Orthodox 
Community  In  this  fascinating  city  of  the 
South  East  and  for  that  matter  In  this  great 
country  of  yours  as  a  whole. 

Let  me,  in  closing  these  remarks,  convey 
to  you  on  behalf  of  Greece  and  Its  deeply 
re'lglous  people  and  on  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
ernment I  have  the  honour  to  represent  our 
warmest  congratulations  and  our  most  heart- 
felt thanks. 

You  have  offered  a  new  tangible  proof  In 
this  country  that  the  Greek  Orthodox  faith 
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of  ours,  Is  a  living  faith!  A  faith  for  tha 
alive;  not  only  good  for  beyond  the  coldness 
of  the  grave,  but  a  faith  for  the  cheerful  and 
the  gay,  a  faith  for  the  smiling  and  for  the 
young.  I  am  tempted  to  My  "for  the  young 
of  every  age  and  of  ail  ages." 
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OBSERVANCE  OF  THE  25TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OP  THE  UKRAINIAN 
INSURGENT  ARMY 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 


or  vaoiNiA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  2.  1971 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Vo- 
lodymyr  Y.  Mayewsky,  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  the  Observance  of  the  25th  An- 

n  versarv  oi  the  Ukrainian  insurgent 
Army,  who  Is  a  friend  and  constituent 
of  mine,  recently  called  my  attention  to 
a  letter  he  wrote  in  early  January  to  the 
editors  of  a  number  of  national  putxllca- 
tions.  Several  of  the  newspapers  have 
published  his  letter,  but  for  the  benefit 
of  many  Americans  who  did  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  read  It.  I  insert  ita  full 
text  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
CoMMrrm  ros  thx  OasxavAitcit  or  THr  35th 

AMNIVXBSiUIT   OF  TK«  UlUMINlAN   lN8U«G«I»T 

AaiiT 

Dkab  Sn:  Many  families  sitting  down  to 
their  Christmas  dinner  this  holiday  season 
In  America  were  missing  a  husband,  father, 
son  or  brother  who  are  languishing  In  POW 
camps  In  North  Vietnam,  often  under  condi- 
tions app&iUngly  Inhumane  and  brutal. 

To  the  Ukrainian  people,  however,  such  a 
situation  Is  nothing  new.  Members  of  the 
Ukrainian  Insurgent  Army  Including  women, 
who  fought  bravely  against  both  GJrman 
Nazi  and  Russian  Communist  forces  to  free 
their  homeland,  have  now  been  enduring  the 
horrors  of  Siberian  prison  camps  for  more 
than  20  years — and  no  one  seems  to  be  par- 
ticularly concerned  In  both  cases,  Soviet 
Russia  bears  a  heavy  responsibility  for  Its 
and  HanoJs  POW  policy.  It  Is  no  coincidence 
that  Alexander  Shelepln,  the  KremUn  Polit- 
buro memljer  and  former  head  of  the  KOB. 
traveUed  to  Hanoi  three  yean  ago  to  give  the 
North  Vietnamese  the  benefit  of  the  KGB's 
aperlenoe  in  handling  prisoners.  There  U 
little  doubt  that  if  Moscow  brought  pres- 
sure to  bear  on  Hanoi,  the  POW  policy  would 
change  overnight;  but  at  this  point  Moscow 
has  no  more  intention  oT  doing  this  than  it 
has  of  freeing  the  Ukrainian  POWs  In  Its  own 
camps.  Indeed,  the  Soviet  Union  last  month 
successfully  blocked  a  Human  Rights  resolu- 
tion In  the  United  Nations  because  It  fears 
r"" percussions  In  its  own  prison  camp  empire. 

In  such  a  situation  the  President  and  Con- 
gress, as  well  as  the  United  Nations  and  the 
the  case  of  the  Leningrad  trial)  a  great  deal 
to  ease  the  plight  of  both  American  and 
country's  news  media,  could  do  i  as  it  was  In 
Ukrainian  POWs  (and  also  all  other  prison- 
ers and  Inmates  In  the  USSR)  by  pointing 
out  to  the  American  people  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  Moscow's  role  and  responsibility 
In  the  matter.  Everyone  should  do  what  he 
can  to  musterpubllc  opinion  and  force  Mos- 
cow and  Han^Tto  abide  by  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention and  the  UN  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  so  that  the  suffering  of  these  forgotten 
human  beings  can  be  ended  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Press  Secretary. 
VoLODTMTa  T.  Matcwskt. 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

Of    n.LIN01S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  2.  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
well-reasoned  editorial  endorsement  of 
the  President's  reorganization  proposal 
appeared  in  the  January  26  issue  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News.  While  expressing 
approval  of  the  Chief  Executive's  plans 
for  streamlining  the  Federal  depart- 
ments, the  writer  also  points  out  some 
of  the  dlfdcultles  that  he  will  face  in  se- 
curing legislative  enactment. 

I  most  emphatically  agree  with  the 
editorial's  closing  word: 

If  the  plan  falters  it  will  be  opponents  of 
change  who  must  carry  the  burden  of  proof. 

The  editorial  follows: 

NnoN's  Bio  RKSHtrrrLS 

"Change  Is  hard."  President  Nixon  con- 
ceded when  he  confronted  Congress  with  pro- 
posals for  sweeping  changes  In  government 
organization.  And  although  the  need  for 
change  In  any  number  of  musclebound  In- 
stitutions of  government  cun  be  readily  dem- 
onstrated, the  road  to  achievement  Is  Ion? 
and  lonesome,  and  strewn  with  booby  traps. 

The  elements  of  Mr.  Nlxons  plan  to  re- 
structure federal  departments  are  soundly 
conceived.  Even  to  the  untrained  eye.  It  is 
clear  that  the  functions  of  Cabinet  officers 
overlap  at  many  points,  and  at  lower  levels 
the  mushroom  growth  of  federal  agencies  in 
recent  years  has  created  a  bewildering 
Jungle. 

The  proposed  new  structure  would  leave 
only  four  of  the  present  departments  In- 
tact— State,  Defense,  Treasury  and  Justice. 
The  remaining  seven  (now  that  the  Post 
Office  hae  been  set  aside)  would  be  refined 
into  four,  under  the  headings  or  Human 
Resources,  Community  Development.  Eco- 
nomic Development  and  Natural  Resources 

This  formulation  grew  out  of  a  study  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Roy  L.  Ash,  president 
of  Litton  Industries,  and  seeks  to  apply  some 
of  the  management  techniques  of  big  busi- 
ness to  the  biggest  business  of  them  all,  the 
federal  government.  But  the  political  touch 
Is  «Uso  evident  In  the  proposed  labels.  "Nat- 
ural Resources"  has  a  certain  ring  that  is 
lacking  In  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
which  would  be  the  nucleus  of  the  new  de- 
partment and  who  could  resist  the  appeal 
of  a  whole  wing  of  government  dedicated  to 
"Human  Resources"? 

Plainly,  there  would  still  be  some  overlap, 
for  every  department  meets  all  the  others 
coming  'round  the  bend.  Economic  develop- 
ment doesn't  exist  In  a  neat  little  compart- 
ment walled  off  from  human  and  natural 
resources  or  community  development.  Co- 
ordinating the  whole  remains  the  Job  of  the 
President.  But  merging  most  of  the  functions 
of  Commerce,  Labor,  Agriculture  and  Trans- 
portation Into  the  single  Economic  Develop- 
ment category  would  surely  make  sense. 

The  obstacles  to  such  sweeping  changes, 
however,  are  formidable.  Long-established 
relationships  between  special  Interest  groups 
and  their  government  would  be  severely 
scrambled.  The  farm  lobby,  to  cite  only  one 
example,  cannot  be  expected  to  welcome  the 
disappearance  of  a  Cabinet-level  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  reorganization  would  also 
disrupt  any  number  of  cozy  positions  of  in- 
fluence on  congressional  committees.  The 
committees  themselves  would  have  to  be  re- 
shuffled to  align  with  the  new  look  In  the 


Executive  branch.  Between  the  external 
lobbying  and  the  foot-dragging  within  Con- 
gress, the  reorganization  plan  isn't  likely 
to  give  the  proverbial  snail  much  competi- 
tion. 

Nevertheless,  the  challenge  has  been  hurled 
and  Congress  cant  very  well  ignore  it  Mr. 
Nixon  can  carry  his  appeal  again  to  the 
people,  on  the  same  grounds  that  he  laid 
down  In  his  State  of  the  Union  message:  The 
reorganization  is  needed  to  make  govern- 
ment more  responsive  to  the  people,  as  well 
as  more  efficient. 

That's  an  Impressive  selling  point,  and  if 
the  plan  falters  it  will  be  the  opponents  of 
change  who  must  carry  the  burden  of  proof. 


AMERICAN  YOUTH  VICTIMS  OF 
LIBERAL  ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  2,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
nouncement that  some  10.000  Washing- 
ton area  teenagers  ran  away  from  home 
in  1970.  should  provoke  serious  discus- 
sions as  to  the  cause  of  and  solution  to 
this  crisis. 

I  doubt  that  many  will  buy  the  bleed- 
ing heart  theory  that  the  action  of  the 
youthful  rimaways  can  be  attributed 
solely  to  discipline  in  the  home  and  pa- 
rental control.  Rather.  I  feel  that  we 
should  reassess  the  liberal  environment 
of  our  Nation's  Capital  and  the  contrib- 
uting influences  of  television,  radio,  and 
the  press  in  creating  an  unrealistic  en- 
vironment of  overpermissiveness,  non- 
conformation,  and  rebelliousness  that  is 
rampant  in  this  area:  to  say  nothing 
about  the  drugs,  pornography,  and  a  well 
coordinated  and  sponsored  program  to 
discourage  self-respect,  responsibility. 
and  pride  in  parents,  home,  and  country 

The  greatest  threat  to  future  genera- 
tion In  our  Capital  City  area  is  the  lack 
of  morality. 

Given  such  an  environment,  we  are 
further  advised  by  a  parent  in  Fairfax 
County,  Va.,  that  the  public  scho<d  sys- 
tem in  that  county  has  proposed  a 
Family  Life  Education  program  which 
includes  courses  and  discussions  to  fur- 
ther alienate  the  parent-youth  relation- 
ship. 

With  the  Nation's  conscience  focused 
on  pollution  and  environmental  dangers, 
it  is  time  that  the  parents  of  America 
awaken  to  the  threat  to  our  youth  from 
Immoral  Influences  In  a  so-called  liberal 
revolutionary  society  which  seeks  to  jus- 
tify itself  behind  the  veneer  of  advanc- 
ing a  pollution  free  environment. 

I  hereby  insert  in  the  Record  the  fol- 
lowing news  clippings : 
(Prom  the  EvMiing  Star,  January  30,  1971] 
Pamilt  Va*  Education 

Sir:  Recently  the  Palrfax  County  Board 
of  Education  held  «ui  open  hearing  on  the 
proposed  "Family  Life  Education  Program  " 
to  be  used  In  the  Palrfax  County  Public 
School  System.  The  majority  of  these  attend- 
ing the  hearing  were  overwhelmingly  against 
the  program,  a  complete  and  comprehensive 
prt)gram  from  kindergarten  to  the  12th 
grade. 
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According  to  the  manual,  one  of  the  goals 
ol  tUlfi  program  Is  "to  afford  each  Individual 
opportunities  for  gaining  knowledge  which 
iUould  help  mold  attitudes  and  practices  that 
ure  socially  acceptable  and  meaningful," 
Whose  attitudes  and  practices  will  our  chil- 
dren learn?  Is  this  not  an  invasion  Into  the 
privacy  of  our  homes? 

I  wish  to  quote  several  other  gems  from 
^^5  manual: 

(1)  "Cite  Instances  where  parental  guid- 
ance is  and  is  not  needed." 

(2)  "Discuss  acceptable  and  unacceptable 
types  of  parental  discipline." 

(3)  "Conclude  that  family  conflicts  and 
diiagreemeuts  are  normal  and  have  students 
guggest  sensible  solutions."  Won't  It  be  de- 
lightful to  have  your  family  arguments  dls- 
ciused  In  the  classroom? 

Is  thU  the  type  of  help  that  we  parents 

need?  Is  this  the  type  of  program  that  we 

irtsh  for  our  children  and  all  the  children 

attending  the  Fairfax  County  Public  School 

System?  _  ^ 

Marceby  G.  Pfltto. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


(Piom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  31,  1971] 
Pabxnts  Cbt:  "Shx  Isn't  thx  Kitro  To  RtrN 
Away" 
(By  Paul  Hodge) 
On  Dec.  29,  three  days  after  her  14th  birth- 
day,   Terrl    Lynn    Whlsman    buttoned    her 
suede  Jacket,  the  one  with  the  fringe,  walk- 
ed out  of  her  famUy'e  Takoma  Park  apart- 
ment and  became  one  of  the  10,000  Washing- 
ton-area teenagers  to  run  away  from  home  In 

Prom  a  family  of  strict  Seventh  Day  Ad- 
ventlsts,  she  had  never  seen  a  movie,  ridden 
In  a  bus,  had  a  date  or  even  been  to  George- 
town, her  parents  said,  before  she  left  to 
visit  the  apartment  of  a  friend. 

Her  parents,  Carl  and  Loretta  Whlsman, 
immediately  called,  and  then  sent  pictures 
to,  police  In  Takoma  Park,  Prlnoe  George's 
County  and  Wafihlngton.  They  also  notified 
the  PBI. 

The  police.  Inundated  with  calls,  letters 
and  reports  of  runaways  from  all  over  the 
nation,  said  they  "couldn't  do  anything," 
scoordlng  to  Mrs.  Whlsman.  "They've  got  so 
many  missing,"  she  said. 

They  also  told  the  Whlsmans  not  to  worry. 
The  majority  of  runaways  return  within  a 
few  days  and  most  others  straggle  In  within 
s  few  montiis.  A  few  never  return  home, 
but  almost  all  are  eventually  accounted  for, 
police  noted. 

But  the  Whlsmans  did  worry.  After  a  week 
they  began  leaving  letters  and  messages  In 
hippie  hangouts  around  Dupont  Circle  and 
Georgetown. 

They  even  spent  one  Saturday  night 
parked  In  front  of  the  Hot  Shoppes  Jr.  on 
Wt(»oonsln  Avenue  In  Georgetown,  watching 
crowds  of  milling  street  people. 

'Td  never  been  to  Oeorgetovra  before 
myself."  said  Mrs.  'Whlsman,  who  attended 
the  same  Seventh  Day  Adventlst  School  In 
Takoma  Park  as  her  daughter. 

After  two  and  one-half  hours  of  watching 
and  waiting,  she  wasn't  sure  alie  would  be 
able  to  recognize  her  daughter  If  she  saw 
her.  "They've  got  some  nice  looking  children 
down  there,"  she  said,  "but  they  all  look 
alike." 

The  helplessness  and  unhapplness  of  the 
Whlsmans,  who  have  now  gone  a  month 
without  a  word  from  their  daughter.  Is  an 
experience  shared  by  the  families  of  an  esti- 
mated 600,000  children  who  run  away  from 
home  each  year,  according  to  the  New  York 
City  Youth  Board. 

New  York  and  California  are  the  destina- 
tions of  many  runaways  with  Washington 
considered  the  third  most  popular  youth 
meoca.  At  least  600  youths  under  18  are  hid- 
ing here  on  any  one  day  of  the  year,  accord- 
ing to  police. 


One  of  the  major  reasons  for  an  almost 
three-fold  Increase  In  runaways  In  the 
Washington  area  In  the  past  five  years,  police 
say.  Is  that  children  now  have  a  place  to 
run  away  to. 

Runaways  In  the  old  days  went  off  with 
the  circus  or  fairs,  police  say.  They  were  easy 
to  track  down,  and  were  usually  lonely  and 
ready  to  come  home. 

The  ir -year-old  boy  who  ran  off  with  the 
circus  here  last  year  and  the  two  youths 
who  ran  off  virlth  horse  shows  were  all  quickly 
returned  home,  police  observed. 

TJNDKEGBOtTND   COJtinJNITT 

Today,  however,  runaways  can  virtually 
disappear  In  the  underground  community 
that  exists  here  and  in  many  cities,  reas- 
sured and  safe  in  their  numbers,  room  and 
board  and  free  medical  attention  offered, 
catered  to  and  wrlUen  about  In  their  own 
underground  newspapers. 

"Leaving  Home  for  Fun  and  Profit,"  a  two- 
page  compendliun  on  running  away  pub- 
lished m  Washington's  "Quicksilver  Times" 
tells  how  to  "split  successfully  from  your 
home"  forever  or  Just  for  a  few  days  "to 
frighten  the  old  folks  back  home  Into  their 
senses." 

It  tells  how  to  acquire  fake  Identification, 
driver's  Ucense,  Ubrary  and  credit  cards, 
bogus  Security  and  Selective  Service  cards 
and  even  a  fake  bUth  certificate.  It  abounds 
with  hlnU  about  disguise  (dye  your  hair, 
throw  away  your  braces,  change  your 
clothes),  shoplifting— known  as  "ripping 
off"— look  out  for  mirrors  and  television 
cameras  and  "be  cautious,  be  quick,  look  con- 
fident, thank-you  and  come  back  soon")  and 
generaUy  how  to  survive  like  an  undercover 
agent  In  a  foreign  land. 

The  Quicksilver  Times  article  also  recom- 
mends that  every  serious  runaway  know  "a 
set  of  *on-call'  parents,"  a  vrtlllng  couple 
versed  In  a  fake  family  background  for  po- 
lice to  call.  Just  remember,  the  article  con- 
cludes "act  scarec"  when  police  call  them," 
Once  discovered,  a  runaway  under  18  can 
be  forced  to  return  home  unless  he  requests, 
and  a  Juvenile  court  grants,  some  kind  of 
foster  care.  But  little  can  be  done  to  pre- 
vent him  from  running  off  again. 

Merrltt  Raymond,  regional  supervisor  of 
Maryland's  youth  services,  says.  "The  family 
structure,  close-knit  groups,  are  not  Impor- 
tant to  the  child  any  more."  Even  the  ethnic 
groups  "which  traditionally  have  had  strong 
family  ties  .  .  .  Chinese  and  Jewish  fam- 
ilies ...  are  no  longer  what  they  used  to 
be,"  says  Raymond. 

AdiUts  tend  to  think  of  runaways  as  prob- 
lem children,  says  Raymond,  "without  real- 
izing that  they,  the  adult  members  of  the 
family  are  part  of  the  problem." 

ORSINABT    CRILOBEN 

studies  of  runaways,  such  as  the  1964  re- 
port on  1,000  Prince  George's  County  nm- 
aways.  reveal  that  most  do  not  come  from 
broken  homes  as  was  once  presumed,  but  are 
ordinary  chUdren,  "very  much  like  their 
non-runaway  counterparts." 

VThat  causes  a  child  to  run  away  in  the 
first  place  is  that  parents  frequently  are 
"strict  to  the  point  of  being  unrealUtlc  .  .  . 
turning  their  homes  Into  convents  ...  re- 
quiring conformity  In  nonessential  matters 
such  as  hair  cuts,"  says  WUllam  Zaslow,  23, 
a  oounaelor  with  Maryland's  Department  of 
Juveni;e  Services. 

"We've  had  many  runaways  over  haircuts 
and  one  even  ran  away  because  his  parents 
burned  hU  blue  Jeans.  Parents  are  definitely 
forcing  the  Issue  In  many  cases." 

Children,  on  ttie  other  hand,  are  frequent- 
ly Just  as  Intolerant  and  Impatient  as  they 
accuse  their  parents  of  being,  says  Zaslow — 
don't-tru8t-anyone-over-30  school  of  think- 
ing. 

"Kids  get  two  weeks  reetrtctlon  then  split 
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without  a  word.  Nothing  wrong.  Just  that 
their  parents  wouldn't  let  them  stay  out 
after  10  pjn.  So  they  left  .  .  .  the  kids 
aren't  wlUlng  to  stick  around  and  try  to  help 
their  parents,  they  Just  reject  them.  Kids 
should  try  to  make  friends  with  them.  Some 
really  good  people  are  parents,"  concludee 
Zaslow. 

Counseling  and  compromises  by  both 
parents  and  children  are  recommended  by 
Juvenile  officials  in  most  runaway  cases.  But 
such  cotmsellng  usually  does  not  occur  un- 
less a  runaway  Is  reported  missing,  officially 
declared  delinquent  and  apprehended  by 
police. 

Maryland's  Juvenile  Services  Department, 
established  In  1967  and  expanded  In  1969,  is 
stlU  relatively  unknovm  and  unconsulted.  Its 
staff  of  psychiatrists,  psychologists  and  so- 
cial workers— offering  probably  the  best 
Juvenile  coiinsellng  In  the  Washington 
area^-see  relatively  few  runaways. 

The  Prince  Georgee  division  saw  only  a 
few  hundred  of  the  approximately  2,500  chil- 
dren who  ran  away  In  the  county  in  1970 
(county  police  only  began  keeping  count  of 
runaways  last  August,  but  has  been  averag- 
ing will  over  200  runaways  a  month). 

Such  counse.lng  Is  outside  Maryland's 
poUce-Juvenlle  court  system  and  Is  credited 
vrtth  helping  to  solve  Juvenile  problems  with- 
out giving  children  criminal  records.  In  No- 
vember, 1970,  for  Instance,  the  number  ol 
Juvenile  cases  handled  informally  by  Juvenile 
Services  Increased  517  over  November,  1969, 
says  Raymond,  while  cases  handled  "for- 
mally" by  the  courts  decreased  by  133. 

UNOFFICIAL    CROUPS 

A  number  of  unofficial  groups  also  have 
been  found  to  act  as  Intermediaries  between 
parents  and  runaways.  Including  Washing- 
ton's Runaway  House,  at  18th  Street  and 
Rlggs  Place  NW. 

Praised  by  almost  all  suburban  police  and 
youth  officials.  It  Is  begrudglngly  given  sanc- 
tion by  Washington  police.  It  actually 
houses  runaways — more  than  1,000  In  Its 
a  1^ -year  existence — and  technically  breaks 
the  law  by  harboring  delinquent  children. 
Its  operators  refuse  to  divulge  information 
on  any  runaways  In  the  house,  but  encour- 
age the  runaways  themselves  to  contact  their 
parents. 

Police  have  used  subterfuge  to  force  their 
way  into  Runaway  House  In  search  of  a 
particular  runaway  on  sU  or  seven  occasions, 
says  WUllam  Treanor,  27,  founder  and  direc- 
tor of  the  house  and  two  nearby  group  foster 
homes.  Treanor  says  no  court  has  Issued 
a  warrant  to  enter  Runaway  House. 

Many  runaways  dont'  like  the  youth-hoetel 
atmosphere  of  Runaway  Hoxise,  which  pro- 
hibits Uquor  and  drugs  and  has  separate 
floors  for  boys  and  girls,  preferring  the  crash 
pads  and  communes  that  abound  In  the 
Washington  area. 

Other  groups  help  runaways  find  the  crash 
pads,  food,  clothing  and  medical  help.  These 
include  Free  CUnlc  In  the  basement  of  the 
Georgetown  Lutheran  Church,  financed  by 
grants  from  the  Junior  League  and  the  So- 
clal  Hygiene  Society,  Orace  Episcopal  Church, 
the  Svrttchboard— an  underground  telephone 
service  which  also  offers  advice  to  callers — 
and  the  Quicksilver  Times,  which  offers  free 
classified  ads.  ^    ^  ^ 

The  Whlsmans  already  have  contacted 
most  of  these  groups,  leaving  notes  to  Terrt 
Lynn  on  buUetln  boards  already  full  of  for- 
lorn messages  from  parents  of  runaways. 

The  Whlsmans  have  now  reluctantly  con- 
cluded that  their  daughter  has  gone  to  Cali- 
fornia Florida  or  New  York,  perhaps  accom- 
panied by  a  13-year-old  boy  who  ran  away 
from  the  same  Takoma  Park  Seventh  Day 
Adventlst  School  about  the  same  time. 

They  have  prepared  flyers  with  her  picture 
and  vital  statistics,  to  send  to  out-of-state 
police  departments.  They  are  also  placing  an 
advertisement  In  a  new  publication  «aied 
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ttM  NatlODAl  Missing  Touth  Looator — taS-OO 
p«r    ad — which    m&lla    waekly    bulletins   to 
poUc«  stAtlons  around  the  country. 
sxjspmcT  rotn.  fi.at 

IAXb  mo«t  parentB  of  runaways.  tb«y  (««1 
their  child's  disappearance  U  the  result  of 
foul  play  although  police  assure  them  there 
la  no  evidence  to  believe  so.  Tliey  refuse  to 
believe  that  their  daughter  haa  rejected  them 
and  voluntarily  left. 

"It's  a  mystery."  says  Mrs.  Whlsman.  "The 
kid  has  never  been  two  blocks  away  by  her- 
self. She  Isn't  the  kind  to  run  away.  She 
doesn't  even  know  her  way  downtown." 

"Terrl  never  showed  she  was  unhappy  and 
she  had  more  freedom  than  I  ever  had."  adds 
the  mother.  "I've  never  been  to  a  movie  and 
all  I  did  ae  a  girl  was  go  to  church  on  week- 
end nights  .  .  not  too  far  from  Takoma 
Park  .  .  .  and  everybody  was  happy." 

"We  never  spanked  h«  and  she's  had 
plenty  of  money.  Why,  she  has  clothes  in  her 
closet  with  the  price  Ug  still  on  them  .  .  . 
and  she  had  plenty  of  records."  says  Mrs. 
Whlsman. 

The  only  thing  Mrs.  Whlsman  coiild  think 
of  that  hep  daughter  had  wanted  and  been 
denied  was  a  maxl  coat. 

"She'd  wanted  a  maxl  for  two  years.  But 
I  said  no.  They  are  horrible  looking.  My 
nalghbors  love  her  and  gave  her  some  money 
to  buy  one.  But  I  said  no  maxl.  But  you 
know.  I  wish  I  hadn't  now.  She's  out  there 
in  the  cold  ...  all  she  had  on  was  that  little 
suede  Jacket,  with  the  fringe." 


THE  FUEL  SHORTAGE 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or  mw  HAMPSHiaa 
IN  THB  HOUSK  OF  RKPRESENTA'nVBS 

Friday,  January  22,  1971 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  still 
another  winter  this  Nation  has  had  to 
grapple  with  a  fuel  shortage,  a  shortage 
which  particularly  affects  those  of  us 
from  the  Northeast.  Attempts  to  locate 
the  particular  agency  or  policy  respon- 
sible usually  end  up  tn  a  shouting  match 
with  thoee  affected  hurling  charges  and 
countercharges.  The  following  article 
from  the  current  issue  of  Consumer  Re- 
ports shows  how  futile  this  exercise  is.  It 
points  out  how  eight  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  In  addition  to  the 
several  State  regulatory  agencies ,  all 
contribute  to  the  problem  by  working  at 
cross  purposes.  The  result  Is  the  indi- 
vidual Is  often  left  holding  the  bag,  and 
the  Nation,  particularly  the  Northeast, 
left  with  dangerously  low  fuel  reserves. 

I  believe  a  unified  approach  to  fuel 
policy  is  necesaary  before  the  country 
can  ever  hope  to  solve  "the  fuel  crisis.' 
A  good  example  of  this  kind  of  approach 
is  the  recent  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  As  with  energy,  an  excess  of  reg- 
ulatory departments  and  agencies,  fre- 
quently pulling  in  opposita  directions, 
have  plagued  attempts  to  administer  ef- 
fective solutions  for  the  protection  of 
the  environment.  ETA  was  created  by 
consolidating  those  agencies  scattered 
throughout  the  huge  Federal  bureauc- 
racy Into  one  function  to  coordinate  all 
efforts  to  preserve  our  environment. 
Serious  consideration  should  be  given  to 
a  similar  consolidation  of  agencies 
charged  with  regulating  the  production 
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and  distribution  of  energy.  It  is  evident 
the  present  patchwork  approach  Is  more 
elaborate  and  less  effective  than  a  device 
constructed  by  the  late  Rube  Goldberg. 
The  following  article  from  Consumer 
Reports  is  of  interest: 
Cold  Pacts  Abottt  tb*  Ftna,  Shobtaos 
Remember  last  summer's  brownouts — 
those  miserably  hot  days  when  the  electric 
power  companies  in  some  sections  of  the 
country  reduced  their  voltage  and  deliber- 
ately blacked  out  enure  areas  to  avoid  mas- 
sive power  failures?  Remember  the  curious 
spectacle  of  utility  company  executives, 
after  having  spent  millions  of  dollars  to  en- 
courage the  purchase  and  use  of  alr-condi- 
tloners  and  other  electrical  appliances,  plead- 
ing with  customers  to  turn  them  off? 

The  utility  companies  muddled  through 
that  summer  crisis.  Now  there's  a  winter 
crisis.  As  winter  approached,  a  White  House 
official  said.  "The  number  one  problem  fac- 
ing electric  utilities  In  the  cold  months  .  .  . 
Is  getting  adequate  supplies  of  coal,  oil  and 
natural  gas,  not  generating  capacity."  By 
mid-December  the  situation  had  eased  some- 
what, but  fuel  reeerves  remained  precariously 
low. 

Because  of  the  shortage,  fuel  prices  had 
already  reached  an  all-time  high  by  Decem- 
ber. The  price  of  coal  was  up  86  per  cent 
from  19fl9.  Residual  oil.  which  Is  used  to  gen- 
erate electricity  and  to  heat  large  buildings, 
was  up  47  per  cent.  As  a  result,  electric  bills 
were  rising,  too.  The  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, a  Federally  owned  utility,  was  among 
the  first  to  sot,  increasing  its  rates  23  per 
cent.  Nationwide,  according  to  one  estimate, 
higher  fuel  costs  will  raise  consumers'  electric 
bills  by  91  billion  this  year. 

The  cost  of  heating  homes  was  rising 
steeply,  too.  Furnace  oil  has  skyrocketed,  in 
some  areas  by  as  much  as  40  per  cent.  Natural 
gas,  which  Is  regulated  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  and  state  public  service  com- 
missions, was  more  stable  In  price,  but  sup- 
plies are  at  an  all-time  low.  Joseph  Swldler, 
chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission,  reports  that  there  will  not 
be  enough  natural  gas  to  provide  contlnuoiis 
service  for  all  Industrial  users  this  winter. 
The  situation  In  other  states  is  similar,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Swldler.  The  Federal  Power 
Commission  chairman.  Joan  Naselkas.  says 
that  the  demand  for  natural  gas  this  winter 
will  exceed  the  supply  by  3  billion  cubic  feet 
per  day — the  amount  needed  by  a  very  large 
city. 

WHAT    RAPPKNKD 

The  shortage  of  fuels  stems  from  a  variety 
of  seemingly  unrelated  factors.  There  U  no 
inmiedlate  shortage  of  coal,  oil  or  natural 
gas  undergroxind.  The  nation's  reeerves  of  all 
three  fuels  should  be  adequate  for  some  years 
to  come. 

The  four  major  sources  of  electrical  en- 
ergy— oil,  natural  gas,  coal  and  uranium  for 
nuclear  generators — are  to  a  certain  extent 
mterchangeable.  Thus,  a  shortage  of  one  fuel 
Increases  the  demand  for  other  fuels  and,  in 
times  like  these,  can  lead  to  a  general  short- 
age. Much  of  the  current  difficulty  can  be 
traced  to  the  Atomic  Energy  CommlsBlon, 
which  oversold  the  Immediate  importance  of 
nuclear  energy.  Coal  companies,  convinced 
that  uranium  fuel  was  about  to  come  Into  its 
own,  grew  reluctant  to  open  new  coal  mines. 
Railroads,  similarly  misled,  cut  back  on  pur- 
chasers of  coal  cars.  But  the  construction  of 
nuclear  generators  has  fallen  behind  sched- 
ule. None  of  the  10  new  plants  scheduled  to 
be^ln  operation  this  winter  will  be  ready  on 
time.  That  alone  has  created  an  unexpected 
demand  for  30  million  additional  tons  of 
coal. 

At  the  same  time  the  V.S.  has  been  export- 
ing coal  at  a  fantastically  increased  rate.  In 
1901,  34  million  tons  were  shipped  abroad; 
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the  figure  has  now  nearly  doubled  to  M  mil. 
lion  tons  a  year  Increased  exports  have  in- 
tensified the  shortage  of  railroad  cars  for 
domestic  deliveries.  To  make  matters  worse 
as  many  as  20,000  coal  cars  were  for  sotne 
time  tied  up  at  Bast  Coast  dock  areas,  partly 
because  of  a  quirk  In  coal-car  rental  rates 
Under  rates  set  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  it  was  said  to  be  cheaper  for  an 
East  Coast  railroad  to  keep  cars  standing 
empty  in  freight  yards  than  to  return  them 
to  Midwest  mines.  Coal  cars  piled  up,  more- 
over, while  waiting  for  ships  to  become  avail- 
able— or  while  waiting  for  coal  prices  to  bo 
higher.  ' 

THK  POIXUTTON   FACTOa 

New  alr-pollutlon-control  laws  In  many 
cities  limit  the  sxilftir  content  of  fuels.  That 
Increases  the  demand  for  coal  with  low  sul- 
fur content.  But  adequate  supplies  of  low- 
sulfur  coal  have  yet  to  be  developed  because 
the  relatively  hlgh-aulfur  coal  in  Ohio,  Illi- 
nois and  West  Virginia  is  cheaper  to  deliver 
to  major  users  than  low-sulfur  coal  from 
Wyoming,  North  Dakota  and  other  Western 
states.  As  a  final  touch,  coal  production  of 
late  has  been  slowed  by  a  new  and  much- 
needed  mine-safety  law,  which  forced  a  num- 
ber of  mines  to  close,  and  by  a  series  of 
wildcat  strikes  related  to  mine  safety. 

Faced  with  a  shortage  of  coal,  and  particu- 
larly of  low-sulfur  coal,  many  nuknufacturers 
and  power  companies  might  have  converted 
to  clean-burning  natural  gas,  had  It,  too.  not 
have  been  In  short  supply.  The  major  oil 
companies,  which  dominate  the  natural  gas 
Industry,  claim  that  the  gas  shortage  results 
from  unreallstlcally  low  prices  set  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission.  The  Industry  says 
it  Just  doeant  pay  to  search  for  and  develop 
new  supplies. 

Critics  of  the  indvistry,  such  as  Mr.  Swldler 
and  Lee  White,  another  former  FPC  chair- 
man, accuse  the  industry  of  deliberately 
holding  back  on  developing  new  wells  In 
order  to  create  a  gas  shortage  that  would 
force  the  FPC  to  grant  a  price  Increase.  Mr. 
Swldler  claims  the  Industry  "has  virtually 
been  on  strike  In  an  effort  to  discredit  Fed- 
eral regulation  of  gas  prices." 

Much  of  the  nation's  natural  gas  reserves 
lie  beneath  the  waters  of  the  outer  continen- 
tal shelf.  In  contrast  to  off-shore  oil,  thu 
gas  can  be  developed  with  UUle  fear  of  pol- 
luting the  ocean.  The  VS.  Department  of 
the  Interior  has  sold  some  1000  leases  for 
(^1  and  gas  exploration  along  the  Texas  and 
Louisiana  coast.  According  to  a  recent  report 
prepared  by  a  group  of  state  public  utlUty 
commissioners  chaired  by  Mr.  Swldler,  the 
Incentive  few  rapid  development  of  many 
leasee  Is  minimal,  since  they  were  sold  for 
amounts  so  low  that  the  big  petroleum  com- 
panies, which  botight  most  of  the  leasee, 
could  easily  afford  to  delay  production  pend- 
ing a  rate  increase.  Mr.  Swldler's  group  sug- 
gests, therefore,  that  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment exercise  Its  authority  to  require  expe- 
ditious development  of  offshore  gas  prop- 
erties, that  It  put  additional  leases  up  for 
sale,  and  that  it  change  the  bidding  pro- 
cedtire  to  encourage  small  producers  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  development  of  the  outer 
continental  shelf  by  permitting  lessee  to  pay 
for  their  leases  over  an  extended  time. 

OtTT    OF    OIL 

Contrived  or  not,  the  gas  shortage  coupled 
wltb  tba  shortage  of  coal  has  created  an  im- 
preoedentad  demand  for  oil.  The  kind  of  oU 
in  shortest  supply  Is  residual  oU,  which  as 
the  name  implies  Is  basically  the  sludgy  btuff 
left  over  after  the  refining  process  has  re- 
moved the  lighter,  more  profitable  oils  and 
gasolines  from  crude  oil.  Twenty  years  &go 
the  output  of  US  oil  refineries  necessarily 
Included  23  per  cent  residual  oil.  Since  then, 
mllUons  of  doUara  have  been  Invested  in 
new  refining  processes  to  produce  more  spe- 
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elaUzed  petroleum  products  and  less  residual 
od,  so  that  now  the  production  of  residual 
flU  has  been  reduced,  on  average,  to  7  per 
oent  of  the  refinery  output. 

Because  of  Its  low  price,  reeldual  oil  makes 
%  good  fuel  for  heating  big  buildings  and  for 
nneratlng  electricity.  U.S.  users  are  heavily 
dependent  on  Venezuela  for  reeldual  oil. 
With  coal  and  gas  temporarily  In  short  sup- 
ply, the  natural  coiirse  would  have  been  to 
ineiease  Imports.  But  It  now  turns  out  that 
residual  oil,  and  especially  low-sulfur  resid- 
ual, Is  In  short  supply  throughout  the  world. 
Until  recently  the  demand  for  residual  had 
been  Increasing  at  an  annual  rate  of  only 
J  per  cent.  This  winter,  however,  demand  Is 
up  15  per  cent. 

A  tanker  shortage  proved  the  crowning 
blow  to  U.S.  resldual-oll  supplies.  Last  May  a 
Syrian  bulldozer  "accidentally"  cut  a  key  oU 
pipeline  carrying  600,000  barrels  of  oil  a  day 
to  the  Mediterranean  for  shipment  by  tanker 
to  Europe.  At  the  same  time,  Libya  put  the 
squeeze  on  oil  prices  at  Its  own  fields  by 
reducing  production  by  500,000  barrels  a  day. 
With  the  Suez  Canal  already  closed,  European 
nations  are  being  forced  to  ship  oU  from  the 
Fenian  Gulf  all  the  way  around  the  southern 
tip  of  Africa.  The  vastly  longer  voyage  is  re- 
^nslble  for  the  current  shortage  of  tankers. 

AIX  THIS  AND  A  QUOTA,  TOO 

OU  Industry  spokesmen  exploited  the 
tanker  shortage  and  the  uncertainties  of  Mid- 
dle East  and  North  African  politics  as  object 
iMions  to  those  who  have  been  trying  to  con- 
vince President  Nixon  to  remove  a  12-year-old 
quota  on  the  Import  of  crude  oil  and  most 
relnery  products.  The  oUmen  argued  that 
those  events  proved  the  wisdom  of  America's 
not  being  dependent  on  foreign  supplies  of 
oU.  The  President.  If  he  had  not  been  pre- 
viously persuaded  to  accept  the  oilmen's 
point  of  view,  has  accepted  It  now  by  putting 
utde  all  consideration  of  abandoning  the 
quota  system. 

The  oil  quota  In  fact  Intensified  the  cur- 
rent fuel  shortage  by  discouraging  foreign  re- 
flnerles  from  producing  more  of  the  low-sul- 
(or  residual  oil  so  badly  needed  right  now. 
Unlike  other  petroleum  products,  residual  oil 
may  be  Imported  In  unlimited  quantity  for 
use  In  the  eastern  U.S. 

Thus,  there  Is  a  ready  and  open  marke^tn 
this  country  for  desulferlzed  residual  oil  from 
overseas. 

The  catch  Is  that  the  desulfurlzatlon  proc- 
ess reduces  by  30  percent  the  residual  on 
produced  from  a  barrel  of  crude  oil,  while  in- 
creasing proportionally  the  amount  of  gaso- 
line and  other  oil  products.  Because  of  the 
IT.S.  Import  quota,  additional  foreign  gaso- 
line and  other  oil  products  cannot  be  sold 
here.  That  being  so,  foreign  reflnertee  have 
been  unwilling  to  manufacture  the  desul- 
furlaed  residual  oU,  which  can  be  sold  here. 

American  refineries  have  run  Into  similar 
problems.  In  1967  Gulf  Oil  Co.  asked  the  In- 
terior Department's  permission  to  Import 
Wgh-sulfur  residual  oil,  desulfurlze  It  and 
sell  both  the  cleaned-up  residual  and  the 
g»K)llne  and  other  products  that  would  have 
come  out  of  the  process.  The  proposal  was 
rejected. 

A  major  foreign  source  of  naturally  low- 
sulfur  oil  Is  the  North  African  nation  of  Ub- 
ya.  The  U.S.-owned  Occidental  Oil  Co.  con- 
trols extremely  rich  oil  fields  In  Libya  and 
»»nt8  to  Import  low-sulfur  Libyan  crude.  Xt 
lias  offered  to  guarantee  that  a  reUtlvely 
lUgh  percentage  would  be  turned  Into  resid- 
ual oil.  In  exchange.  Occidental  has  asked  for 
»  free-trade  zone  to  be  created  at  Machlas- 
port.  Me.,  permitting  Occidental  to  buUd  fa- 
cUIUes  there  for  refining  Libyan  crude  oil 
taported  outside  of  the  existing  quota. 
Thus  far,  the  plan  has  not  won  approval. 
Indeed,  it  raises  serious  environmental  quee- 
tlona.  But  according  to  one  expert  on  residual 
oU.  "If  the  Occidental  proposal  and  others 
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like  It  are  rejected,  it  is  difficult  to  see  from 
where  any  large  amounts  of  very  low-sul- 
fur residual  oil  are  to  come." 

HIGH    COST   or    QUOTAS 

Restrictions  on  Imports  of  low-cost  for- 
eign oil  for  over  a  decade  have  coet  the 
U.S.  consumer  as  much  as  bi  per  gallon  of 
gasoline  and  as  much  as  4^  per  gallon  of 
home-heating  oil,  according  to  one  expert. 
The  total  burden  of  oU-lmport  quotas  on 
consumers  was  estimated  by  a  Cabinet-level 
Presidential  task  force  last  February  at  $5.2 
bllUon  a  year.  At  expected  constimptlon 
levels  10  years  from  now,  the  figure  Is  ex- 
pected to  reach  $8.4-bllllon  a  year.  The  biir- 
den  falls  unevenly  across  the  country.  In 
general  getting  heavier  toward  the  East. 
The  quota  is  said  to  cost  an  average  of  $17 
a  year  per  person  In  California.  $22  a  year  In 
Illinois,  and  $35  a  year  In  Massachusetts.  For 
a  family  of  four  In  Boston,  that  means  an 
extra  $140  a  year  for  gasoline,  heating  oil 
and  other  petroleum  products. 

The  quota  was  Imposed  In  1959  by  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower,  acting  under  authority  of  a 
law  permitting  the  President  to  restrict  Im- 
ports that  pose  a  threat  to  the  national 
security.  Then,  as  now,  supporters  of  the 
quota  argued  that  foreign  competition  would 
destroy  much  of  the  domestic  oil  Industry, 
leaving  the  country  dangerously  dependent 
on  foreign  oil.  President  Elsenhower's  closest 
adviser,  Sherman  Adams,  later  acknowledged, 
however,  that  the  President's  decision  to 
limit  oil  Imports  bad  more  to  do  with  pro- 
tecting the  U.S.  oil  Industry  than  with  na- 
tional security. 

A  majority  of  the  1970  oll-lmport  task  force. 
Including  the  Secretaries  of  Defense,  State 
and  Treasury,  reported  to  President  Nixon 
that  the  oil  Import  program  "bears  no  rea- 
sonable relation  to  current  requirements  for 
protection  either  of  the  national  economy  or 
of  essential  oil  constimptlon."  The  quota,  the 
majority  said,  "is  no  longer  acceptable." 

Government  oil  policy  has  not  only  fedled 
to  guarantee  the  nation  a  comfortable  fuel 
supply  this  vtrlnter,  but  has  also  failed  to 
develop  adequate  long-term  reserves  of  oil. 
Indeed,  U.S.  oil  reserves  are  on  the  decline. 
It  Is  therefore  very  difficult  to  understand 
how  the  national  security  has  been  served 
by  a  system  of  Import  quotas  that  forces  the 
Immediate  consumption  of  domestic  oil  at 
times  when  foreign  oil  Is  cheap  and  plentiful. 
The  tanker  shortage  provides  a  convenient 
but  unsatisfactory  explanation.  True,  if  im- 
port restrictions  were  lifted  at  once,  there 
would  not  be  enough  tankers  to  carry  the 
amount  of  foreign  oil  needed  here.  But  the 
Libyan  crisis  shows  signs  of  abating,  an  un- 
precedented number  of  new  tankers  are  on 
the  ways,  and  Increased  tanker  rates  may 
encourage  ship  owpers  to  delay  the  retire- 
ment of  old,  formerly  uneconomical  tankers 
and  to  equip  cargo  ships,  grain  and  ore  car- 
riers to  carry  crude  oil.  Indeed,  a  director  of 
Royal  Dutch  Shell  predicts  a  surplus  of  tank- 
ers within  the  year  even  If  the  situation  in 
Libya  and  Syria  remialns  unchanged. 

WIMTEH  or  DISCONTENT 

The  energy  crisis  is  traceable  largely  to 
hydra-headed  and  uncoordinated  govern- 
ment regulations. 

The  Texas  Railroad  Commission  and  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Conservation  large- 
ly determine  how  much  domestic  crude  oU 
will  be  pumped  from  the  ground. 

The  Interior  Department  administers  coal 
mine  safety  standards,  oil  quotas,  and  the 
development  of  off-shore  oU  wells  and  vast, 
untapped  lodes  of  shale  oil. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  lobbies  for 
atomic  energy. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  af- 
fects the  coal  Industry  through  Its  regula- 
tion of  the  railroads. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
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Welfare  has  Jurisdiction  over  air  pollution 

standards. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  regulate 
the  Interstate  price  of  natuial  gas. 

State  public  utility  commissions  regulate 
the  local  price  of  natural  gas. 

The  Justice  Depso-tment  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  enforce  the  antitrust  laws 
under  which  oil  companies  have  been  allowed 
to  enter  the  coal  and  uranium  business.  The 
oil  Industry  now  owns  25  per  cent  of  the  na- 
tion's coal  production  and  46  per  cent  of  its 
known  uranium  reserves. 

The  Treasury  Department  administers  and 
Interprets  tax  laws  that  have  an  Important 
bearing  on  domestic  oU  and  gas  exploration. 
(A  Treasury  Department  ruling,  for  example, 
has  actually  encouraged  huge  International 
oil  companies,  such  as  Jersey  Standard,  Gulf, 
Texaco  and  Mobil,  to  explore  for  oil  overseas 
Instead  of  at  home  by  deducting  overseas 
royalties  from  their  Federal  Income  taxes.) 
Responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  an 
adequate  fuel  supply  clearly  cannot  be  en- 
trusted to  a  host  of  agencies  working  at 
cross-purposes.  Nor  can  It  be  entrusted  to 
the  forces  of  the  market.  Private  industry's 
quest  for  profits  does  not  necessarily  coin- 
cide with  public  needs — ^It  does  not,  for  ex- 
ample, produce  enough  emergency  suppUea 
of  residual  oil  when  gasoline  is  more  profit- 
able. 

Existing  regulation  not  only  fragments  the 
public  Interest.  It  is  also  a  one-sided  affair, 
shielding  the  politically  powerful  oil  industry 
from  the  price  competition  of  an  unrestricted 
supply  of  crude  oil  and  petroleum  products 
while  leaving  the  consumer  to  pay  the  bill 
at  times  when  shortages  force  up  prices.  Ra- 
tional management  of  the  nation's  energy 
needs  will  demand  intelligent  and  well  co- 
ordinated use  of  regulation,  freed  from  the 
shackles  of  petroleum  politics.  Economist 
Walter  Adams  summed  up  the  situation  at  a 
Senate  hearing: 

"You  cannot  make  speeches  about  nonin- 
terference by  Government  and  oite  Jeffer- 
sonlan  texts  on  the  Fourth  of  July  and  in 
the  country  clubs  and  counting  houses  and 
then  come  up  to  Capitol  Hill  and  lobby  for 
governmental  Interference  which  will  protect 
special  and  vested  Interests,  not  of  the  poor 
and  the  underprivileged,  but  of  the  powerful, 
the  wealthy,  the  favored.  When  Government 
Is  used  as  a  mask  for  prlvUege,  then  it  be- 
comes an  Ellzabethlan  Institution.  I  do  not 
want  to  be  corny  but  this  is  what  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  was  all  about." 


SEAMAN  DAVID  SIMMONS— A 
DEDICATED  SERVICEMAN 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   U3UIBIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TiLesday.  February  2, 1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
second  session  of  the  91st  Congress,  I  in- 
serted in  the  Record  a  letter  written  by 
Seaman  David  Simmons,  a  young  PBR 
sailor,  to  the  newspaper  of  the  univer- 
sity he  had  previously  attended,  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume.  116,  p&rt  13, 
page  16845. 

In  his  letter,  Simmons  told  about  the 
cooperation  in  combat  between  the  South 
Vietnamese  and  American  sailors,  and 
he  described  the  Inhumane  atrocities  of 
the  Vletcong  agsdnst  the  South  Viet- 
namese, especially  against  children. 

Simmons  concluded  his  letter  with 
these    reflections    which    are    just    as 
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apropos    today    as    they     were    when 
written: 

But  to  some  of  you  back  home,  these  are 
other  peoples  problems.  Tou  think  you  don't 
have  to  worry  about  things  like  this  back 
"In  the  world  "  Well.  Jack,  look  around. 
What  Is  happening  now  Is  the  sUrt,  And 
man  It  Is  going  to  get  a  whole  lot  worse  If 
some  people  don't  open  their  eyes. 

Right  now  Americans  are  being  killed  by 
other  Americana.  I  don't  mean  Just  the  few 
who  are  killed  In  "dissent  turning  to  vio- 
lence." I  mean  the  hundreds  and  thousands 
who  are  being  killed  here  because  the  com- 
munists have  had  their  confidence  bolstered 
by  the  protesters  and  the  violence  and  a 
slanted  news  media  In  the  United  States. 

I  want  to  come  home  to  my  wife  and  my 
8-month-old  son.  I  want  to  return  to  LSU 
and  finish  the  two  semesters  I  have  left  there. 
I  want  to  live  and  work  in  the  United  States, 
but  not  the  way  It  sounds  now.  It's  almost 
safer  here.  Here,  It's  almost  over,  one  way  or 
another.  There,  It's  Just  beginning. 

Seaman  David  Simmons  was  recently 
awarded  the  Navy  Commendation  Medal 
for  "untiring  devotion  to  duty  and  cour- 
age under  fire  in  keeping  with  the  high- 
est traditions  of  the  U.S.  naval  service." 

I  am  proud  to  represent  an  area  and 
people  which  produces  such  a  coura- 
geous and  dedicated  young  American.  I 
take  pride  in  inserting  the  citation  of 
Simmons'  meritorious  service  following 
my  remarks: 

CrrATioK 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  takes  pleasure 
In  presenting  the  Navy  Commendation  Medal 
to  David  L.  SUrmions,  Seaman.  United  State* 
Navy,  for  service  as  set  forth  In  the  following : 

"For  mentorlouB  service  while  serving  with 
friendly  foreign  force*  engaged  in  armed 
conflict  against  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
Viet  Cong  conununlBt  aggressors  In  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  from  October  1969  to  Sep- 
tember 1970.  While  serving  as  a  gunner  on 
river  patrol  boats  attached  to  River  Division 
Plve  Nine  Four,  Seaman  Slnunons  par- 
ticipated In  one  hundred  seventy-seven 
combat  patrols  and  engaged  the  enemy  on 
twenty-three  occasions.  During  those  patrols, 
he  boarded  and  searched  numerous  Junks 
and  sampans,  interdicted  cross  river  trafflc, 
enforced  curfew,  inserted  and  extracted 
friendly  forces  In  hostile  territory  and  pro- 
vided flre  support  for  besieged  units  and 
outposts.  On  the  night  of  10  April  1970,  while 
en  route  to  waterbome  guardpost,  his  boat 
detected  an  evading  sampan.  Seaman  Sim- 
mons immediately  open«d  flre  while  his 
patrol  simultaneously  came  under  intense 
enemy  rocket  and  automatic  weapons  tire. 
ReacUng  quickly,  he  directed  his  guns 
against  the  enemy's  flrlng  positions,  laying 
down  an  accurate  volley  of  flre  which  si- 
lenced the  enemy.  His  quick  actions  facili- 
tated the  advantage  to  his  own  units  and 
Inflicted  casualties  on  the  enemy  force.  Sea- 
man Simmons'  exemplary  profeasionaUsm, 
untiring  devotion  to  duty  and  courage  under 
fire  were  in  keeping  with  the  lUgheet  tradi- 
tions of  the  United  States  Naval  Service." 

TTie  Combat  Dlstlnglushlng  Device  Is 
authorised. 


THE  lOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  POINT 
PARK  COLLEGE.  PITTSBUROH,  PA. 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PBTNSTLVANIA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav,  February  2,  1971 

Mr.   FULTON  of   Peniaylvanla.   Mr. 
Speaker,  we  in  Pittsburgh  are  proud  of 
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the  accomplishments  our  city  has  made 
In  the  past  10  years.  We  are  fortunate 
indeed  that  we  have  so  many  civic 
minded  citizens,  who  dedicate  their  time 
and  effort  for  the  betterment  of  our 
community. 

Willard  P.  Rockwell,  Jr.,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  North  American  Rockwell 
has  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  Point  Park 
College,  an  urban  center  of  higher  edu- 
cation. Mr.  RockweU,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Point  Park  College  and  Arthur 
M.  Blum,  president  of  Point  Park  have 
guided  Point  Park  College  to  its  present 
excellence  in  the  field  of  education. 

Recently,  Mr.  Rockwell  and  Mr.  Blum 
addressed  a  corporate  and  foundation 
meeting  of  Point  Park  College  In  Pitts- 
burgh, commemorating  Point  Park's  10th 
anniversary.  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  place  their 
addresses  in  the  Congressional  Rxcord 
at  this  time: 
Addresszs   of   AaTHtm   M.   Blxtm,   President 

AND   WiLLAKD   P.    ROCKWEI-L.    JR.,    CHAIBMAN 

or  THE  Board  PorNT  Park  Coixeoz  at  the 
10th  Anniversary  of  the  College  Prrra- 

BURCH,  Pa. 

remarks  of  ARTHUR  M.  BLUM 

readies  and  gentlemen,  welcome  to  Point 
Park  College.  Our  purpose  In  inviting  you  to 
be  with  us  today  is  two  fold.  Plrst,  to  show 
our  appreciation  for  the  part  you  have  played 
In  the  achievements  of  Point  Park  College 
during  our  first  decade  of  service.  And  sec- 
ondly, to  share  with  you  our  goals  for  the 
future. 

It  was  in  1960,  that  Point  Park  College 
was  chartered  by  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  as  a  private,  non-profit  Junior 
college.  In  April,  19M,  the  Commonwealth 
granted  the  petition  of  the  College  for  a 
charter  change  and  after  examination  by  a 
Commission  of  the  Middle  States  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  the  Col- 
lege was  admitted  to  membership  in  the  As- 
sociation as  fully  accredited  baccalaureate 
Institution  in  December.  1968. 

Currently,  Point  Park  College  offers  fifteen 
baccalaureate  major  programs  In  the  Liberal 
Arts  and  Science  and  foxuteen  In  the  Liberal 
Arts  professions. 

Since  1961,  the  full-time  student  txxly  has 
Increased  Just  over  664%;  and  the  increase  In 
the  full-time  faculty  has  kept  pace  In  num- 
bers and  faculty. 

Today  we  celebrate  our  Tenth  Anniversary. 
Let's  consider  the  first  decade  of  the  Col- 
lege's history  In  light  of  the  interesting  six- 
ties, thereby  drawing  analogies  between 
trends  of  that  era  and  directions  In  which 
the  College  has  been  moving; 

1.  In  the  field  of  Conservation-Point  Park 
College  Is  cooperating  with  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  Conservancy  in  the  operation 
of  educational  programs  at  the  Wlldflower 
Reserve,  where  a  Comprehensive  Conserva- 
tion Program  for  our  own  students.  Inner- 
city  children,  and  adults  has  now  been 
launched. 

a.  Through  an  affiliation  with  the  Al- 
legheny Round  Table,  the  College  provides 
weekly  forums  for  the  discussion  of  current, 
social,  environmental  and  political  issues. 
These  are  shared  with  the  community  by 
means  of  radio  and  T.V. 

3.  Within  the  College,  a  consortium  of  the 
performing  arts  has  emerged  resulting  in 
multi-media  performing  arts  programs.  For 
the  past  two  summers  the  Pittsburgh  Play- 
house, the  Pittsburgh  Ballet,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Wind  Sjrmphony  have  collaborated  in 
producing  the  Pittsburgh  Festival  of  the 
Arts.  The  addition  of  the  as-hour  Environ- 
mental Circus,  In  1970,  brought  to  the  Fes- 
tival etui  a  new  dimension. 
The  College's  Department  of  Education  is 
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now  operating  Point  Park  Academy,  a  lab- 
oratory school  of  the  performing  arts  tv 
high  school  age  youngsters. 

4.  Committed  to  community  action,  the 
College  Is  rendering  service  In  a  numljer  of 
areas.  For  the  Pittsburgh  Model  Cities 
Agency,  the  College  Is  conducting  a  summer 
creative  arts  program  In  the  HIU  and  Lower 
Oakland — a  Visual  Arts  Program,  expanding 
the  Part-time  Playhouse  classes  and  Tele- 
vision-Radio Photography  training  in  co- 
operation with  our  Journalism  department 

This  year  the  Pittsburgh  Ballet  will  pro- 
vide four  free  performances,  and  will  per- 
form In  many  schools  and  colleges.  Under  the 
U.8.  Department  of  Labor's  Manpower  Pro- 
gram, nineteen  New  Careerists  are  working 
toward  degrees  at  the  College  while  employed 
In  service-oriented  Jobs. 

5.  During  the  completion  of  Pittsburgh's 
Golden  Triangle  our  own  Lawrence  Hall  has 
been  renovated  and  converted  Into  a  dormi- 
tory and  student  union.  The  rooms  in  the 
new  addition  to  Lawrence  Hall  have  provided 
a  faculty  dining  room,  a  ballet  studio,  and 
an  art  gallery.  The  upper  floors  of  Lawrence 
Hall  provide  residence  facilities  for  400  men 
students.  On  the  opposite  side  of  Wood 
Street,  adjacent  to  Academic  Hall,  Thayer 
Hall  houses  379  women  students.  Plans  for 
an  expanded  College  Library  will  provide  our 
neighbors  with  an  esthetic  experience.  The 
architect's  sketches  of  a  roof  garden  above 
the  two-story  library  and  glass-walled  Thayer 
Hall  give  promise  of  a  hands^mie  facade  to- 
ward the  Gateway  and  Point  State  Park.  It 
will  also  provide  our  students  and  faculty 
with  additional  study  space  that  Is  vital  to 
our  academic  programs. 

PROJECTION 

As  we  embark  on  our  second  decade,  sensi- 
tive to  new  Issues  and  challenges,  we  accept 
the  responsibility  to  provide  relevant  pro- 
grams and  to  maintain  oiu'  flexibility.  Our 
planning  Includes  consideration  of  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  Provision  for  additional  educational  pro- 
grams for  younger  women  who  may  have 
postponed  college  or  dropped  out  of  college, 
and  for  mature  women,  who  desire  to  flni«h 
college  work. 

3.  Continuing  development  of  the  area  be- 
tween the  College  and  the  Monongahela 
River — some  six  blocks  or  more  of  land  which 
has  not  yet  been  Included  In  the  Renais- 
sance. We  will  continue  to  be  Innovative  In 
circular  design  to  meet  changing  academic 
needs. 

Many  of  you  have  visited  our  campus  be- 
fore. For  you  we  have  planned  an  abbrevi- 
ated tour  to  Include  only  the  most  recent 
Innovations.  For  our  guests  who  have  not 
visited  us  In  the  past  we  have  planned  a  tour 
of  additional  areas  of  the  College  so  that 
you  may  see  what  has  been  happening  at 
the  College  during  this  flrst  decade.  Neither 
tour  will  last  more  than  twenty  minutes. 
Both  tours  win  conclude  In  the  faculty 
dining  room  so  that  you  may  pick  up  your 
coats.  At  that  time  my  stalT  and  I  will  be 
happy  to  discuss  with  you  what  you  have 
seen  on  the  tour  and  answer  your  questions. 

Thank  you  all  for  sharing  in  this  Joyous 
event  and  best  wishes  during  this  holiday 


Remarks  of  Willard  P.  Rockwell,  Jr. 

President  Blum  has  given  you  a  pretty  good 
picture  of  Point  Park's  past,  present,  and  fu- 
ture. He's  given  a  clear  and  concise  view  of 
this  dynamic,  young  school  that  has  estab- 
lished Itself  In  our  community  here  as  a  ma- 
jor Independent  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

This  Is  the  reason  I  have  invited  you  here 
today.  I  wanted  each  of  you  to  see  first  hand 
and  to  hear  of  the  accomplishments  of  Point 
Park  College.  Only  with  an  In-depth  picture 
can  you  be  made  aware  of  the  areas  in  which 
our  school  can  continue  to  grow  with  your  in- 
terest and  support. 
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During  the  years  I  have  worked  with  Point 
Park  I  have  developed  a  great  appreciation  for 
what  the  College  has  done.  I  have  seen  the 
crowth  through  stages — as  Art  Blum  outlined 
for  you — from  Pittsburgh's  first  Junior  col- 
lege to  a  fully  accredited  four  year  institution 
in  less  than  10  short  years.  I  have  seen  It, 
jdmlred  It,  and  proudly  helped  to  guide  It.  I 
am  also  prepared  to  continue  my  financial 
support  and  I  hope  each  of  you  wUl  choose  to 
jom  us  In  a  development  program. 

As  foundation  and  corporate  leaders  In  this 
community,  you  have  traditionally  appraised 
the  future  of  education  and  provided  leader- 
ihip  in  Its  programs.  The  greatest  problem  of 
higher  education  Is  money.  Tuition  alone,  re- 
gardless of  the  enrollment.  Is  not  adequate  to 
meet  growing  needs.  Tuitions  are  used  to  oS- 
aet  normal  operating  expenses,  salaries,  sup- 
plies, services,  and  to  a  lesser  degree,  mam- 
tenance  of  the  physical  facilities.  Unfortu- 
nately, Point  Park  as  yet,  does  not  have  sig- 
nificant endowment  Income  and  our  lnd^)en- 
dmt  status  rules  out  a  share  of  government 
program  subsidies. 

We  have  no  illusions  about  the  magnitude 
of  our  job.  We  speak  to  you  today  to  appraise 
you  of  our  Immediate  and  long  range  needs 
(or  capital  Improvement,  endowment,  and 
ftcademlc  programs  Income. 

We  are  prepared  to  launch  a  two  million 
dollar  development  program  and  in  a  few 
days  we  will  Invite  each  of  you  to  share  in  the 
expansion  of  this  institution. 

Durtng  the  past  we  feel  that  we  have  man- 
aged the  fiscal  aSalra  of  this  college  In  a 
business-like  manner  and  used  community 
funds  In  a  judicious  way. 

As  you  have  read,  all  private  colleges  are 
in  serious  financial  trouble.  We,  too,  are  faced 
with  those  same  Infiationary  costs  confront- 
ing every  Institution  of  higher  learning.  How- 
ever, through  sound  fiscal  management  and 
maximum  utilization  of  staff  and  facilities 
we  approach  you  from  a  position  of  strength, 
not  financial  panic.  With  your  help  and  your 
lupport  we  can  continue  to  maintain  our 
high  level  of  academic  excellence  and  look 
forward  to  a  future  of  even  greater  develop- 
ment and  growth. 


REALISTIC    DETERRENCE:    INFERI- 
ORITY  ACCEPTED— n 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALrrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2, 1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  HUalre 
Belloc,  in  "A  General  Sketch  of  the  Euro- 
pean War,"  said: 

Every  war,  then,  arises  from  some  conflict 
of  wlUs  between  two  human  groups,  each  in- 
tent upon  some  p>olltical  or  civic  piupose  con- 
flicting with  that  of  his  opponent. 

Wars,  as  Mr.  Belloc  makes  clear,  are 
caused  by  conflicting  political  Intentions 
of  two  groups.  Today  the  Soviet  Union 
intends  to  complete  its  conquest  of  the 
globe  and  the  United  States  intends  to 
see  that  this  does  not  happen.  There  is 
a  conflict  of  wills  but  as  yet  no  direct 
armed  clash.  The  war  to  this  point  has 
been  cold;  but  there  Is  a  war. 

It  is  the  strategic  means  available  to 
the  Soviets,  in  relation  to  the  strategic 
means  held  by  the  United  States,  which 
determine  whether  they  might  actually 
attempt  to  fulfill  their  design  for  global 
mastery  through  initiating  direct  armed 
conflict.  Soviet  strategic  capability  is  our 
best  Indicator  of  whether  the  cold  war 
will  become  red  hot. 
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The  U.S.  strategic  force  posture  must 
be  based,  therefore,  both  on  Soviet  in- 
tentions and  their  strategic  ability  to 
transform  these  intentions  into  direct 
armed  acts  against  us. 

Communism  is  a  messianic  force  sys- 
tem limited  only  by  the  forces  which  op- 
pose its  extension.  If  these  forces,  both 
spiritual  and  material,  which  stand  in 
the  way  of  total  Communist  world  power 
were  removed  tomorrow,  the  conquest 
would  be  completed  at  that  date.  It  is  not 
the  Soviets'  desire  that  limits  the  exten- 
sion of  their  power,  but  rather  their  in- 
ability, at  this  time,  to  destroy  the  resist- 
ance which  has  been  organized  against 
them. 

It  Is  impoftant  to  imderstand  this  in 
order  to  view  our  strategic  weapons  sys- 
tems in  the  proper  light.  They  are  an  es- 
sential element  of  organized  resistance  in 
the  chain  of  resistance  which  confronts 
the  Soviets  across  the  planet.  History 
shows  conclusively  that  the  So\iets  will 
use  armed  force  to  achieve  their  end  If 
they  think  this  method  of  conquest  will 
be  successful. 

Some  of  the  popular  writers  on  nuclear 
defense  matters,  especially  the  group 
known  as  the  "arms  controllers,"  have 
become  hopelessly  confused  as  to  the 
relationship  wWch  exists  between  weap- 
ons and  war.  Noting  several  instances  of 
mutual  armament  before  some  armed 
conflicts,  these  "defense  intellectuals" 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  so- 
called  "arms  race"  which  causes  the  con- 
flict, and  not  the  hostile  intentions  of  one 
power — and  the  imderstaindlng  of  these 
intentions  by  the  group  targeted  for  sub- 
jugation— which  sometimes  causes  both 
groups  to  arm. 

Notice  that  it  is  only  sometimes  that 
both  groups  arm  before  the  battle.  At 
other  times  one  group  does  not  take  the 
measures  necessary  for  successful  de- 
fense. This  does  not  prevent  the  battle; 
it  simply  results  in  easy  victory  for  the 
aggressor.  The  "arms  controllers,"  im- 
pervious to  the  facts  of  history  and  the 
nature  of  war.  continue  to  insist  that 
arming  of  itself  causes  war,  and  advocate 
U.S.  disarmament  in  the  name  of  peace. 

It  is  not  like  this  in  the  real  world. 
For  every  unit  of  U.S.  power  that 
Is  reduced,  the  Soviets  gain  just  that 
much  in  relative  strength.  For  example, 
if  we  dismantle  one  of  our  strategic 
bomber  bases  overseas,  this  Is  just  one 
less  target  for  the  Soviets  to  hit.  The 
weapons  and  weapon  systems  which 
would  have  been  used  to  destroy  that 
target  can  then  be  used  against  another 
increment  of  U.S.  strategic  force,  say,  a 
Minuteman  base  in  North  Dakota.  As 
we  lose  one  unit,  they  automatically  gain 
the  same  amount. 

Another  misconception  about  strategic 
forces  is  that  possession  of  limited  quan- 
tities of  nuclear  weapons  by  the  United 
States  is  enough  to  forestall  Soviet  armed 
advance.  This  theory  is  known  as  "auto- 
matic deterrence."  A  typical  statement 
of  it  is  Richard  Rov^re's  comment  that: 

If  the  Russians  bad  ten  thousand  war- 
heads and  a  missile  for  each,  and  we  had 
ten  hydrogen  bombs  and  ten  obsolete  bomb- 
ers ..  .  aggression  would  still  be  a  folly  that 
would  appeal  only  to  an  Insane  adven- 
turer. 
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People  with  this  view  feel  that  as  long 
as  we  do  not  totally  give  up  our  nuclear 
weapons,  there  is  little  chance  of  Soviet 
attack.  They  forget  that  dissumament 
can  be  brought  about  not  only  through 
congressional  shortsightedness,  peace 
marchers,  prolonged  industrial  strikes, 
and  McNamara-type  thinkers.  There  is 
also  such  a  thing  as  a  disarming  strike. 

The  Soviet  forces,  from  huge  ICBM 
rockets  to  fractional  orbital  bombs,  nu- 
clear powered  attack  submarines,  and 
antisubmarine  warfare  carriers,  are  all 
being  configured  to  achieve  just  such  a 
goal — disarming  the  United  States  with 
one  giant  blow.  Cutting  our  strategic 
forces  to  the  point  where  it  becomes  pos- 
sible for  the  Soviets  to  rapidly  and  vio- 
lently disarm  us  opens  to  the  Commu- 
nists an  avenue  of  sure  conquest. 

What  do  you  think  the  20th  century's 
most  successful  killers  would  do  should 
their  material  forces  become  capable  of 
achieving  their  political  objective? 


BRONX  ARTS  COUNCIL 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  NXW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2,  1971 

Mr.  BINQHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  heme 
county  of  Bronx,  N.Y.,  has  in  the  past 
suffered  from  a  bad  press.  This  wtis  tjrpi- 
fled  by  the  famous — it  should  be  in- 
famous— couplet  by  Ogden  Nash,  read- 
ing: 

The  Bronx? 
No  thonx. 

We  who  represent  the  Bronx  know  bet- 
ter. We  are  proud  of  our  county.  A 
special  cause  for  pride  in  these  days  is 
the  Bronx  Council  on  the  Arts.  The  New 
York  Times  on  January  12  carried  an  ex- 
cellent article  by  Mr.  McCandllsh  Phil- 
lips on  the  Bronx  Council  on  the  Arts, 
which  was  quite  properly  headlined: 
"Lively  and  Irmovative  Bronx  Arts  Coun- 
cil Promotes  Cultural  Fare  on  a  Shoe- 
string." 

In  commending  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress,  I  should  like  to 
note  further  that  Bronx  County  is,  of 
course,  a  part  of  New  York  City,  and  to 
add  that  the  current  reports  of  New  York 
City's  imminent  demise  are,  in  the  words 
of  Mark  Twain,  "grossly  exaggerated." 
The  article  follows : 

LivzLT  AMO  Innovative  Bbonx  Axts  Council 
Promotes  CuLTmuu.  Fare  on  a  Shoestrino 
(By  McCandllsh  PhUUps) 

To  Mrs.  Irma  Fleck,  Gerald  Kot  Is  "the  Sol 
Hurok  of  the  Bronx."  It  Is  not  that  he  does 
things  on  a  Huroklan  scale,  but  that  he 
knows  how  to  make  something — a  symphony 
orchestra,  for  Instance— out  of  nothing. 
When  he  has  a  little  bit,  he  can  make  a  great 
deal  of  It. 

Mr.  Klot  Is  a  school  principal  who  came  to 
adulthood  in  the  Bronx  when  It  was,  in  his 
own  words,  "a  cultural  desert,"  but  he  trusts 
that  before  his  work  Is  done  it  wlU  be  a 
garden  of  many  cultural  delights.  He  Is  chair- 
man of  the  lively  and  innovative  Bronx  Coun- 
cil on  the  Arts.  Mrs.  Fleck  is  Its  executive 
director. 
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The  team  of  Fleck  and  Klot  haa  given  tbe 
Bronx  a  vision,  a  means  and  a  structure  for  a 
local  development  of  the  arte,  and  many  have 
rallied  to  their  btmner — The  Brooz  Banner, 
a  monthly  publication  that  proves  m  every 
iMue  that  the  borough  offer*  an  uncommonly 
generous  a  la  carte  menu  of  cultural  fare  for 
tbe  hungry. 

There  are  four  other  boroughwlde  arts 
councils  In  the  city  as  well  as  one  that  covers 
the  black  community,  the  Harlem  Cultural 
Council. 

"KXAKT   OF   CWTVnm" 

The  Bronx  council's  blue- fronted  offlce 
gleams  in  a  row  of  one-story  brick  stores, 
wedged  between  a  former  ]udo  academy  and 
a  storefront  synagogue  that  sits  hard  by  a 
amaU  delloatessen. 

'The  carved-out  heart  of  culture  In  the 
Bronx."  Mr.  Klot  announced,  pushing  Into 
the  place,  at  97  East  ia4th  Street  near  Wal- 
ton Avenue.  His  reference  wae  to  the  Job  It 
had  been  to  carve  out  a  seat  of  culture  amid 
much  Indifference  and  dollar  scarcity. 

"It  was  a  big.  barniike  store  when  we  took 
It  over,  a  factory  actually.  They  made  skirts. ' 
said  Mrs.  Fleck,  a  woman  who  looks  like  an 
abbreviation  for  Mltzl  Oaynor  Her  secre- 
tary's deek  la  wedged  Into  a  small  store  win- 
dow by  the  front  door,  with  a  large  board  set 
In  place  to  cut  drafts  from  the  frequently 
opened  door. 

Her  own  cubicle,  at  the  end  of  the  row. 
borrows  a  little  warmth  from  a  large  poster 
bearing  a  Rembrandt  salf-poctralt  from  the 
Rljks-museum.  Amsterdam.  Mrs  Fleck  siu 
with  her  back  to  It.  so  that  Rembrandt  ap- 
pears to  be  gaslng  ovar  her  shoulder  at  what- 
ever Is  on  her  deak. 

In  the  course  of  a  week  he  would  see  docu- 
ments telling  of  the  Bronx  Opera  Company, 
the  Bronx  Experimental  Theater,  the  Fes- 
tival of  Poetry,  the  Bronx  Showcase  of  the 
Visual  Arts,  the  May  Arts,  Fastlval.  forth- 
coming exhibitions  of  paintings  and  photo- 
graphs, and  easily  30  other  major  thrusts. 

In  a  nearby  area,  two  tables  had  been 
pushed  together.  Mrs.  Edna  Meschel.  captain 
of  the  mailing  team,  and  three  volunteers 
were  stuffing  IJOO  copies  of  The  Banner  into 
envelopes,  sorting  them  by  zip  codes,  and  tle- 
Ing  them  into  bundles. 

"They're  screwed  up."  one  woman  said. 
squlnUng  at  the  addrensee.  "The  letters  near 
the  ends  of  the  Ilnea  are  wrong  Thla  Is  all 
done  by  computer  and  the  machine  may  be 
on  UK." 

"We  get  I.BJ4.  data  processing  service  from 
the  Bronx  Community  College,  one  of  the 
big  supporter*  of  the  council."  Mrs.  Fleck 
said.  "We  coaldnt  have  got  along  without 
them.  The  president.  Dr.  James  A.  Colston. 
Is  still  sort  of  our  fairy  godfather  over  there  " 

In  the  time  of  World  War  U.  Mr.  Klot 
said,  'I  saw  the  cultural  deaert  that  existed 
In  the  Bronx,  and  I  made  a  blueprint  of  at- 
tack. The  first  thing  we  needed  was  an 
orchestra. 

"In  1945  I  organized  the  Bronx  Symphony 
Orcheetra  under  the  direction  of  Irwin  Hoff- 
man, who  t)ecame  associate  conductor  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony.  We  had  45  members  in 
It — lawyers,  dentists,  doctors,  bouaewlves,  and 
even  a  tree  pruner. 

"It  has  had  a  continuous  existence  since 
that  time,  at  least  four  or  five  oonoerta  a 
year  and  they're  all  free  to  the  public.  Not 
long  ago,  a  left-handed  violinist  came  back 
and  got  a  standing  ovation  after  a  solo.  We'd 
bad  that  violinist  as  an  11-year-old  player. 
It  shows  what  you  can  do  with  youngsters 
who  have  that  musical  surge  and  urge. 

"The  orchestra's  going  ctronger  than  ever 
now,  under  Michael  Splerman.  the  seventh 
conductor.  We  had  a  full  house  for  the  first 
time  ever  on  Dee.  12.  a  completely  fuU  house. 
I  think  I  broke  down  a  little.  It  was  tbe 
complete  fulfillment  of  a  dream." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PAID  AT  cqinTT  aCAI,* 
Throughout  the  IBSO's.  Mr.  Klot  presided 
over  live  professional  theater  In  the  Bronx, 
using  the  actors  and  productions  of  the 
Equity  Ubrary  Theater  of  Manhattan  and 
paying  them  at  scale. 

As  principal  of  the  Clinton-Walton  Youth 
and  Adult  Center  at  100  West  Mosholu  Park- 
way, which  offers  130  courses  "out  of  the 
regular  day-school  cUmate,  he  had  an  advi- 
sory board  that,  seeing  "the  dire  need  for 
cultural  events  throughout  our  area."  formed 
tbe  original  Bronx  Council  on  the  Arts  In 
IMl 

Mrs.  Fleck,  aggrieved  at  the  ahoddy  way 
the  Bronx  Is  represented  to  tbe  rest  of  the 
world,  decided  to  try  to  improve  Its  tone  and 
image  by  founding  the  Bronx  Committee  on 
the  Arts  m  June,  1M7. 

She  broached  It  to  Herman  Badlllo,  then 
the  Borough  President,  and  he  put  his  otnce 
behind  the  effort. 

The  two  separate  organizations,  with  par- 
allel visions,  found  marriage  expedient,  and 
the  present  organisation  came  of  that  In 
September,  llkJ7  The  Bronx  Community  Col- 
lege took  the  merged  council  In  out  of  tbe 
cold. 

"We  began  really  In  the  lap  of  Prof.  Wll- 
Uam  C.  Woolfson,"  Mr*.  Fleck  said.  Professor 
Woolfson.  a  genial  and  porUy  man  who  once 
was  a  financial  writer  for  The  Herald  Tri- 
bune, Is  now  cultural  telatlons  offlcer  for  the 
college.  "We  bad  a  couple  of  drawers  In  a 
file  there,"  Mrs.  Fleck  recalled. 

The  council  has  grown  at  an  astonishing 
rate  since  then,  adding  a  long  list  of  pro- 
grams, productions,  exhibition*  and  services 
to  Ito  name.  Some  of  these  It  regards  as  only 
tbe  earUest  forms  of  far  larger  venture*. 

The  Bronx  Museum  of  Art  exists  now  only 
■a  a  fraction  of  what  It  U  Intended  to  be. 
Half  of  the  council's  offlce  space  has  been 
made  Into  a  cream-walled  gallery,  40  feet 
long  by  1114  feet  wide.  SU  double  seU  of 
sunlamps  bathe  the  works  In  a  tropic  glow. 

There  were  10  work*  on  the  west  wall.  In- 
cluding sketches,  water-colors,  a  cubist  paint- 
ing, a  portrait  In  oU,  and  a  oollege  of  brown 
oorduroy  with  boles  in  it,  with  bright  red 
flannel  showing  through,  all  stretched  tight 
on  a  frame. 

Mrs.  Ethei  Bramson.  the  gallery  director, 
shares  Mr*  Fleck's  views  regarding  short- 
shrlft  for  the  Bronx.  "I  say  come  visit  Zero- 
land,"  abe  said,  with  a  satiric  bite.  She  re- 
called that  art  g.^Ilery  operators  woxild  never 
come  to  see  her  paintings  while  she  had  her 
studio  In  the  Bronx  but  that  after  she  moved 
It  to  Manhattan,  they  came. 

The  council  ha*  used  a  larger  space  for 
exhibitions,  the  rotunda  of  the  Bronx  County 
Court  House,  showing  300  work*  at  a  time. 
"Tbe  rotunda  U  a  magnificent  space,  a 
great,  huge  marble  hall  that  is  going  to 
waste,"  Mr*.  Fleck  said.  "We  feel  this  should 
be  a  year-round  art  gallery.  I  envision  one 
central  gaUery  there,  then  Uttle  satellites  aU 
over  the  Bronx — libraries,  hospital*,  banks, 
even  the  walls  In  a  supermarket  are  terrific 
for  that  kind  of  thing." 

The  co\uicll  ha*  about  7S0  member*  and 
runs  on  a  total  annual  budget  ot  108.000.  It 
keeps  in  touch  with  76  to  80  neighborhood 
centers — storefront  agencies,  setUement 
houses  and  the  like — through  the  ambassa- 
dorial Journeys  of  Mrs.  Mary  Jane  Hanzllk. 
a  vivacious  former  actress  and  model  from 
Boston. 

"We  coordinate,  we  develop,  we  Inspire,  we 
Instigate,  we  promote  the  arte  In  every  pos- 
sible way,"  Mr*  Fleck  *ald. 

"Our  major  support  is  from  the  New  York 
SUte  Council  on  the  Arts.  We  Just  got  a 
grant  of  $17,500  from  them  for  administra- 
tive expenses  for  a  year.  It  keeps  us  alive 
and  we're  grateful  for  that. 

"The  City  Department  of  Cultural  Affairs 
granted  us  $7,000  for  programs.  So  I  take  a 
medicine  dropper  and  I  apportion  out  pro- 
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gram  granu,  a  Uttle  bit  here  and  a  little  hit 
there,  with  the  Intention  of  Just  keeoin. 
these  groups  alive  ■'  **P'^ 

•I  feel  terrible  about  giving  them  sucb 
small  sums,  but  we  are  very  pragmaUc  W. 
would  love  to  do  deficit  .pend^g  but  w 
can't.  We  Just  have  to  spend  exactly  whaH 
in  our  hot  uttle  hands.  * 

q/'*!"1*  *°*  •^''^  »  y**'  *«>«  the  Grand 
Street  Boys  Club  Foundation,  and  that  bZ 
helped  us  pay  the  rent  In  our  very  lean 
times."  '   '"■" 

SlUUXMl*  Am  CXNTXaS 

Working  with  what  Mrs.  Fleck  oaUs  a  con- 
sortium Of  six  colleges,  the  councU  e.Ub- 
llshMl  a  College-Community  Cultural  Pro- 
gram in  September,  in  which  studenu  who 
are  ekUied  Ui  painting,  drama,  the  dance  or 
any  of  the  arts  go  out  to  neighborhood  cen- 
ters to  spend  time  with  people  who  gather 
Ui  tbem-chlldren,  adulu,  old  peoplf^ 
poor,  as  weu  a*  members  of  the  blue  <!oUar 
cl*«e — who  wish  to  learn  such  skills 

Mr*.  Fleck  said  that  for  a  long  time  the 
coUeges  In  the  Bronx  had  "existed  as  Uttle 
enclaves— UtUe  castles  with  a  moat  around 
them  U  the  way  tbe  community  felt  about 
tham. 

With  the  help  of  Msgr.  Gustav  J.  Schul- 
thelss  of  St.  Raymond  s  Church,  who  served 
as  the  host  of  a  get-together  dinner  meeUng 
the  counca  puUed  the  collages  into  a  am- 
mon  effort. 

•This  Is  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  the 
Bronx  In  which  aU  the  colleges  have  come 
together.  It's  a  fantastic  thing  that's  hap- 
pened here,"  Professor  Woolfson  said. 

Twenty  students  are  in  the  field  now  Mn 
Fleck  said,  "but  when  we  get  In  fuU  iwlng 
we  ought  to  have  360  to  300  students  worklnx 
In  It."  ^ 

The  council  formed  a  Business  Men's  Com- 
mittee on  the  Arts  two  year*  ago  to  stimulate 
support  for  the  arts  in  tbe  business  com- 
munity. 

"We  feel  that  what  we  can  do  by  way  of 
cultural  awakening  can  improve  the  com- 
munity," Mr*.  Fleck  said.  'By  keeping  our 
middle  class  from  moving  away,  we're  aiding 
business  as  well.  Therefore,  its  a  good  bui- 
neas  point." 

Among  the  prime  movers  on  the  committee 
Is  Donald  Darcy.  executive  vice  president  of 
the  North  Side  Savings  Bank,  an  art  collector 
and  a  student  of  the  life  and  work  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe,  who  has  lectured  and  written  on 
the  writer.  < 

■OBOUCH    rVXNTS   USTSB 

Since  the  Bronx  has  no  dally  newspaper 
and  "one  end  of  the  borough  doe8n"t  know 
what  the  other  end  Is  doing,"  Mrs.  Fleck 
explained.  The  Bronx  Banner  seeks  to  pre- 
sent a  complete  calendar  of  artistic,  cultural 
and  InteUectual  events  in  the  borough. 

A  recent  Issue,  listing  41  events,  gave 
Bronxlte*  a  choice  of  "FloreUo"'  or  "Figaro" 
on  the  same  day. 

Nine  concerts  offered  a  trio  performing 
Yiddish  Folk  Songs;  the  New  York  Baroque 
Ensemble;  Johanna  Meier,  soprano,  with 
Ouldo  Dellavecchla,  tenor;  a  recital  by  Ger- 
ald Kaga.  cellist;  and  a  choral  concert  by  the 
Amalgamated  Worker"*  Circle  Chorus. 

Or  a  reader  could  pick  among  Alfred  Hitch- 
cock and  Jennifer  Jones  Film  Festivals;  a 
satiric  revue  called  "A  Time  to  Heal"";  "'Apollo 
of  Bellac"  played  In  French  by  the  French 
Art  Theater  Group  of  New  York  University; 
a  lecture  on  Vergil's  Aeneld  and  two  exhibi- 
tions of  paintings. 

"I^  *'•  were  measured  by  population,  the 
Bronx  would  be  bigger  than  Boston,  Clncln- 
natl,  Denver  or  Dallas."  Mrs.  Fleck  said 
"Most  such  cities  have  their  own  professional 
symphony  orchestras,  their  own  operas,  their 
own  cultural  centers — place*  miKh  smaller 
than  the  Bronx." 

"We  have  dreams,  let's  put  It  that  way," 
Mr  Klot  said. 


Febniary  3,  1971 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  Q.  Latch, 
DJ)..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Thou  Shalt  keep  the  commandmenta 
of  the  Lord  thy  Qod,  to  walk  in  His  ways 
and  to  fear  Him. — Deuteronomy  8:  6. 
Eternal  God,  our  Father,  by  whose  prov- 
idence our  fathers  were  led  to  these 
shores  and  by  whose  power  they  estab- 
lished here  a  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  guide 
Thou  our  Nation  into  the  ways  of  truth 
and  peace.  Remove  from  among  us  all 
Mttemess,  all  bigotry,  and  grant  that 
seeking  what  is  Just  and  good  and  con- 
cerned about  the  needs  of  others  we  may 
learn  to  live  together  in  unity  and  love. 

Grant  to  our  President,  our  Speaker, 
these  Representatives,  and  those  who 
work  with  them  the  wisdoni  to  know  Thy 
will  and  the  strength  to  do  it  day  by  day. 
Direct  their  deliberations,  prosper  their 
planning,  motivate  their  minds  as  they 
labor  for  good  of  our  coimtry  that 
truth  and  justice,  peace  and  good  will 
may  be  established  among  us  now  and 
for  generations  to  come. 

In  the  Master's  name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


UE3SAGE  PROM  THE  PRESmENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


RESIGNATION     FROM     COMMITTEE 
ON  HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION 

The  SPEAKER  laid  t>efore  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  a  com- 
mittee: 

F^brcartS,  1971. 
Bon.  Carl  Al.bkrt, 
Speaker  of  the  Hotise  of  Representatives. 

DtAR  Mr.  SpxAKrR:  I  herewith  submit  my 
resignation  from  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jo£  D.  Wagconner,  Jr., 

Member  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION  PROM  THE  CLERK 
OP  THE  HOUSE  IN  THE  MATTER 
OF  CHARLES  F.  ECKERT  AGAINST 
THE  SENATE  AND  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES  OF         THE 

UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Washington,  D.C. 

January  22,  1971. 
The  Honorable  the  Speakzx. 
VS.  House  of  Representatwes. 

DxAR  Sir:  The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
fwentatlves   received   on   January   3,   IVtl, 


from  the  U.S.  Marshal  by  certified  nuill  (re- 
turn receipt  number  688-«42)  an  attested 
oopy  of  tbe  Summons,  together  with  a  copy 
of  the  Complaint  filed  by  Charles  F.  Eckert 
V.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  and  The 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
(OlvU  Action  Pile  No.  70-3530)  In  tbe  United 
States  District  Court,  Eastern  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
19107. 

The  summons  required  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  answer  the  complaint  within 
sixty  days  after  service. 

The  summons  and  complaint  In  question 
are  herewith  attached,  and  the  mattM  is  pre- 
sented for  such  acUon  as  the  House  In  Its 
wisdom  may  see  fit  to  take. 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jennings, 
Clerk,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 


VS.  Makshai„ 

Eastern  District  or  Pennsylvania, 

Philadelphia. 
Re  Charles  F.  Eckert  v.  House  of  Bepresenta- 
Uvee,  70-3630. 

Dear  Sir:  In  aocordanoe  with  Rule  4,  Sub- 
division 4,  of  the  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  I 
am  enclosing  herewith  one  true  and  attested 
copy  of  the  Summons,  together  with  one 
copy  of  the  Complaint  In  the  above  entitled 
case. 

Sincerely  youn, 

CHAttLXS  8.  Oct. 

UJS.  Marshal. 

GERALDINX     MCLAUCRI.IN, 

Deputp  U.S.  Marshal. 


I  No.  CA  70-3580,  UJS.  DUtrlct  Court,  Eastern 
District  of  Pennsylvania,  U.S.  Courthouse, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  | 

Charlxs  F.  Eckxst,  FrrrnoNEB-PLAiNTiFr,  v. 
THX  Senate  of  the  United  States  or 
America,  and  thx  Hotjsx  or  Representa- 
tives or  the  United  States  or  Amzkica, 
Respokdents-Derndants 

(Complaint  In  and  of  trespass) 
Petition  to  the  U.S.  district  court  for  relief 
from  a  deprivation  of  rights. 

Paragraph  1 
YotTR  Honor:  I  Charles  F.  Eckert  acting 
under  my  right  as  an  American  Citizen  do 
hereby  envoke  Article  One  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  In  that  I  as  a  Citizen, 
fterson  and  memt>er  of  the  people  do  hereby 
petition  the  United  States  Government  and 
the  United  States  Federal  Court  System  for 
a  redress  of  grlevauces.  I  do  hereby  file  suit 
with  the  United  States  Federal  Court  Sys- 
tem a  grievance  and  complaint  and  suit 
seeking  relief  from  a  deprivation  of  my  rights 
which  has  resulted  as  a  result  of  the  actions 
and  or  the  lack  of  actions  on  the  part  of  the 
respondents  and  or  the  defendants,  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Paragraph  2 

Article  One  of  the  BUI  of  Rights  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, states: 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right 
of  tbe  people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to 
petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances." 

Paragraph  3 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Court  to  tbe 
United  States  Code  Annotated,  42  U.8.C. 
I  1983.  It  states: 

"i  1983.  Civil  action  for  deprivation  of 
rights." 

Every    person   who,    under    color   of    any 


statute,  ordinance,  regulation,  custom,  or 
usage,  of  any  State  or  Territory,  subjects,  or 
causes  to  be  subjected,  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  or  other  person  within  the 
Jurisdiction  thereof  to  the  deprivation  of 
any  rights,  privileges,  or  immunities  secured 
by  the  Constitution  and  laws,  shall  be  liable 
to  the  party  injured  In  an  action  at  law,  suit 
m  equity,  or  other  proper  proceeding  for 
redress. 

Paragraph   4 

Your  Honor,  I  charge  that  the  defendants 
have  under  color  of  statute,  ordinance,  regu- 
lation, custom  and  usage  subjected  and 
caused  me  to  be  subjected  to  a  deprivation 
of  my  rights,  privileges  and  Immunities 
which  are  secured  by  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Tbe 
defendants  have  failed  through  their  actions, 
reactions,  and  lack  of  action  to  uphold  and 
enforce  and  follow  the  rules  and  guidelines 
and  order*  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  By  so  doing,  they  have 
deprived  me  of  lay  rights,  my  prlvU^es,  and 
immunities. 

Paragraph  6 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
Article  One,  Section  8-1,  States: 
"THE  CONGRESS  shall  have  power;  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  ex- 
cises, to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the 
common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  tbe 
United  States;  but  all  duties,  imposts,  and 
excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the 
United  States." 

Paragraph  6 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
Article  One,  Section  7-1,  States: 
"ALL  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate 
in  tbe  House  of  Representatives,  but  the 
Senate  may  propose  or  concur  with  Amend- 
ments as  on  other  bills. 

Paragraph  7 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
Article  XVI,  States:  "The  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  lay  and  coUect  taxes  on  Incomes, 
from  whatever  souioes  derived,  without  ap- 
portionment among  the  several  States,  and 
without  regard  to  any  census  or  enumera- 
tion." 

Paragraph  8 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
Article  IV,  Section  2-1,  States:  The  Citizens 
of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privi- 
leges and  communities  of  citizens  in  the 
several  States." 

Paragraph  0 

The  BiU  of  Bights  of  the  Constitution. 
Article  X,  States:  "The  powers  not  delegated 
to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution, 
not  prohibited  by  It  to  the  States,  are  re- 
served to  the  States  respectively  or  to  the 
people. 

Paragraph  10 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Article  VI,  2,  States: 
"This  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  pur- 
suance thereof  and  all  treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  tbe  authority  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land,  and  tbe  Judges  In  every  State 
bhaU  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

Paragraph  11 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  State*  of 
America,  Article  XIV,  par.  1,  States: 
"All  persona  bom  or  naturalized  In  the 
United  States,  and  subject  to  the  furisdictUm 
thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  of  tbe  State  wherein  they  reside.'  Mo 
State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which 
shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States;   nor  shaU 
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any  State  deprive  any  person  at  life,  liberty, 
or  property  without  due  proccu  of  law,  nor 
deny  to  any  person  within  Its  JurlBdlctlon 
the  equal  protection  of  the  lawa. 
Paragraph  13 
Your  Honor,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America  shows  and  orders 
beyond  the  shadow  of  any  doubt  that  the 
Congress  has  been  delegated  with  and  has 
claimed  the  sole  power  to  tax  American 
Cltlseos.  This  power  to  tax  carrys  with  It 
the  responsibility  to  provide  on  a  regulated 
proper  basis  the  equal  distributing  under 
proper  regulation,  of  revenue  to  provide  the 
people  and  or  the  country  with  a  covxplete 
system  o/  action  and  means  to  pay  the  debts 
and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and 
general  welfare  at  the  United  States,  AND 
rrs  PEOPLE.  The  people  are  the  United 
States. 

Paragraph  13 

Your  Honor,  the  defendants  have  not  pro- 
vided a  complete  system,  of  action  and  means 
and  methods.  The  defendants  have  taken 
my  money  and  have  not  extended  the  serv- 
ices that  I  have  been  taxed  for.  The  Con- 
stitution demtuids  complete  services,  not 
J^l8t  a  part  of  a  service. 

Paragraph  14 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America  requires  that  the  Congress  pay  the 
debts  of  the  United  States.  The  debts  of  the 
Unlt«d  StAtes  are  the  debts  of  each  and 
•very  State.  The  debts  of  the  States  are  the 
debt*  at  the  cities  and  towns  and  represen- 
tation boundaries  of  the  people.  The  de- 
fendanU  are  required  to  pay  these  necessary 
debts,  and  the  defendants  are  Indeed  taking 
monies  and  taxes  under  the  color  of  statute, 
ordinance,  regulation  custom  and  usage 
However  the  Defendants  are  not  paying  the 
required  debts  first  with  this  money. 

Paragraph  15 
The  defendants  have  not  paid  the  full  cost 
of  the  debt  of  welfare  in  my  city  and  my 
state  and  my  country. 

Paragraph  16 
The  defendants  have  not  paid  the  full  cost 
of  the  debt  of  protection:  ( police  and  fire  and 
health  and  defense  departmenU)  In  my  city 
ajvd  my  state  and  my  country. 
Paragraph  17 
The   defendants   have   not   paid   the   full 
cost  of  the  debt  of  education,  (Grades  1  thru 
13  required  by  law)   that  Is  necessary  to  the 
welfare  and  protection  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  In  my  city  and  my  state  and  my 
country. 

Paragraph  18 

The  defendants  have  not  paid  the  full 
cost  of  the  debt  of  health  and  medical  care 
that  Is  necessary  to  the  welfare  and  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  my 
dty  and  my  state  and  my  country. 
Paragraph  19 

The  defendants  have  not  paid  the  full 
cost  of  the  debt  of  administrative  costs  that 
are  necessary  to  run  the  country,  and  the 
city  and  the  state,  where  I  reside. 

Paragraph  30 
The  defendants  and  the  defendants  who 
have  retired,  died,  or  left  office  denied  me 
my  rights  and  privileges  and  immunities  of 
full  American  Citizenship;  and  services,  un- 
rendered,  which  Is  a  denial  and  deprlval  of 
my  property  without  due  process. 

Paragraph  31 

Your  Honor,  If  the  defendants  went  to  a 
car  dealer  and  paid  for  a  new  car  In  cash 
they  would  expect  delivery  of  their  purchase. 
However  If  the  defendants  purchase  were 
not  delivered  the  defendants  would  soon 
■tart  complaining,  and  demanding  action. 


Paragraph  22 

Your  Honor.  I  Charles  F.  Ek;lcert  support 
and  uphold  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  My  oath  of  Allegiance  and 
duty  and  responsibility  is  solely  to  the  United 
States  Constitution.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America  Is  the  United 
States  of  America.  People  come  and  go,  but 
do  not  let  the  Constitution  go  down  the 
drain,  for  If  It  does  we  all  go  down  with  It. 

Paragraph  33 

Your  Honor,  I  Charles  F.  Eckert  do  hereby 
seek  relief  from  Injustice,  from  a  deprivation 
of  my  rights,  privileges,  and  Immunities.  I 
do  hereby  seek  a  covirt  nillng  and  order  in 
my  favor  ordering  the  defendants  to  Im- 
mediately begin  the  action  means  and  meth- 
ods necessary  for  a  complete  system  of  action 
and  means  and  methods  to  pay  the  debts 
and  provide  for  the  common  defense  and 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States  In  its 
complete  entirety  and  fxill  payment  for  all 
debts  necessary  to  the  survival  of  the  com- 
plete United  States  and  her  people. 

Therefore,   Petitioner   Plaintiff  prays   that 
the  Court  will  look  favorably  upon  his  peti- 
tion and  complaint  against  the  defendants. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Chau.cs  F.  Eckeht. 


NATO  BURDEN-SHARINa 
RESOLUTION 

<Mr.  YATRON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1948  the 
80th  Congress  debated  a  historic  foreign 
policy  resolution  sponsored  by  the  late 
Senator  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg.  That 
congressional  declaration  put  the  Senate 
on  record  as  favoring  collective  defense 
arrangements,  based  on  continuous  and 
eflectlve  self-help  and  mutual  aid. 

Adoption  of  the  Vandenberg  resolution 
in  Jime  of  that  year  paved  the  way  for 
Senate  ratification  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  and  creation  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization — NATO. 

Today,  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the 
end  of  World  War  n,  the  92d  Congress 
aeems  likely  to  begin  smother  great  de- 
bate. The  resolution — S.  292 — introduced 
last  year  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana,  Miki  MANsriELo,  and  co- 
sponsored  by  51  of  his  colleagues,  recom- 
mends that  we  substantially  reduce  the 
number  of  U.S.  forces  stationed  in  Eu- 
rope. The  key  provision  of  that  resolu- 
tion reads  as  follows : 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that,  with 
changes  and  improvements  in  the  techniques 
of  modem  warfare  and  because  of  the  vast 
Increase  in  capacity  of  the  United  States  to 
wage  war  and  to  move  mlUtary  forces  and 
equipment  by  air,  a  substantial  reduction  of 
United  States  forces  permanently  stationed 
in  E^uroI)e  can  be  made  without  adversely 
affecting  either  our  resolve  or  our  ability  to 
meet  our  commitment  under  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty. 

The  Senate  majority  leader  maintains 
that  West  Germany  is  today  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  countries  in  the  world. 

Senator  Mansttelo  has  said : 

The  age  of  empire,  the  era  of  occupation, 
the  period  of  the  cold  war  and  one-sided  fi- 
nancial pre-eminence  are  of  the  past. 

The  stage  is  set.  therefore,  for  a  major 
debate    on    the    question:    Should    the 


United  States,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
after  World  War  n,  keep  its  310,000 
troops  in  Western  Ehirope? 

The  Nixon  administration's  position 
was  outlined  by  Secretary  of  State  Wil- 
liam Rogers  on  December  3,  1970.  Ad- 
dressing the  opening  session  of  the  NATO 
Foreign  Ministers  Conference  at  Brus- 
sels. Secretary  Rogers  read  a  Presiden- 
tial message  ruling  out  troop  reductions 
"unless  there  is  reciprocal  action  from 
our  adversaries." 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  debate  on  this 
critically  important  question  continues, 
I  believe  that  a  numbier  of  interim  steps 
could  be  taken  by  our  NATO  allies  to 
ease  the  financial  burden  upon  the 
United  States.  All  revolve  around  the 
concept  of  burden  sharing. 

Burden  sharing  can  be  implemented 
in  two  principal  ways,  neither  of  which 
involves  the  withdrawal  of  American 
troops :  First,  our  NATO  allies  could  con- 
tribute a  great  deal  more  to  the  enor- 
mous cost  of  maintaining  our  forces  in 
Europe,  and,  second,  they  could  assume 
some  of  the  military  missions  and  func- 
tions now  being  carried  out  by  VB.  per- 
sonnel. 

Under  the  budgetary  category,  our  al- 
lies could  pay  the  salaries  of  local  na- 
tionals employed  at  American  installa- 
tions. In  Germany,  for  example,  we  pay 
62,000  civilians  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year. 

The  host  country  could  also  foot  the 
bill  for  construction  costs,  goods  pur- 
chased on  the  local  market,  transporta- 
tion and  utility  costs,  and  NATO  infra- 
structure expenses;  for  example,  roads 
and  runways. 

If  these  recommendations  were  adopt- 
ed, a  savings  of  between  $500  million  and 
$1  billion  would  accrue  to  the  American 
taxpayer. 

To  add  insult  to  Injury,  some  of  our 
NATO  allies  actually  tax  us  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  defending  them.  As  Senator 
Charles  Percy  has  charged: 

It  is  scandalous  that  the  U.S.  Government 
continues  to  pay  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually to  lU  NATO  partners  In  taxes — real 
property  taxes,  local  and  municipal  taxes, 
business  and  trade  taxes,  excise  taxes,  and 
imjKirt  taxes. 

A  Staff  report  submitted  2  months  aigo 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, of  which  I  am  a  member,  makes 
a  number  of  specific  suggestions  on  ways 
to  reduce  U.S.  defense  costs  in  Europe. 

The  report  recommends  that  just  as 
our  National  Guard  mans  some  air  de- 
fense units  in  the  United  States: 

There  is  no  reason  why  Germany  could  not 
work  out  the  same  kind  of  arrangement  using 
their  reserve  components  to  man  the  flghter- 
Interceptor  Hawk,  Nike-Hercules,  and  air 
control  warning  sites  to  augment  their  ac- 
tive defense  forces. 

In  addition  to  air  defense,  I  feel  that 
the  United  States  could  initiate  and  our 
European  allies  play  an  active  role  in 
the  creation  of  a  truly  integrated  logis- 
tics and  supply  system. 

In  December  our  allies  announced  that 
they  plan  to  spend  an  additional  $1  bil- 
lion over  the  next  5  years  on  military  in- 
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stallations  and  communications.  While 
this  is  certainly  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection, our  NATO  partners  have  not  ad- 
dressed themselves — and  show  no  incli- 
nation to  address  themselves — to  any  of 
the  substantive  issues  I  have  raised  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  my  deep  con- 
cern over  what  I  regard  as  a  grossly  in- 
equitable situation,  I  will  introduce  to- 
day, together  with  24  of  my  colleagues, 
a  resolution  urging  the  President  to  press 
our  NATO  allies  to  contribute  their  fair 
share  to  the  cost  of  our  collective  secu- 
rity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  my  resolution  and  a  list  of  co- 
sponsors  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

NATO  BUSOXM   Shaxino 

Whereas  our  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organl- 
fstlon  (NATO)  allies  have  made  substantial 
economic  progress  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago; 
and 

Whereas  our  military  presence  in  Exirope — 
including  a  total  of  over  550,000  Department 
of  Defense  personnel  and  dependents — costs 
the  American  taxpayer  approximately  $14 
billion  each  year;  and 

Whereas  the  balance-of-payments  deficit 
resulting  from  U.S.  defense  expenditures  In 
Europe  is  approximately  $1.7  billion  per  year; 
and 

Whereas  we  must  begin  to  reorder  our  pri- 
orities If  we  are  to  solve  critical  domestic 
problems;  and 

Whereas  the  President  hsis  expressed  an 
Interest  in  redistributing  the  defense  burden 
more  equitably  among  NATO  members :  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  ( 1 )  the  President  vigorously 
press  our  NATO  allies  to  assume  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  cost  of  their  own  defense: 
and  (2)  the  President,  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  take  whatever  steps  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  implement  this  burden-sharing  con- 
c^t;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  no  action  taken 
pursuant  to  this  resolution  should  weaken 
either  our  resolve  or  onr  ability  to  fulfill  our 
commitments  under  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty. 

List  of  Cosponsors 


Representative 
Representative 
Representative 

York. 
Representative 
Representative 

Illinois. 
Representative 

gan. 
Representative 
Representative 
Representative 

sylvanla. 
Representative 

sylvanla. 
Representative 

Toi*. 
^presentative 

Massachusetts. 
Representative 
Representative 

North  Carolina. 
Representative 

•curl. 
R^resentatlve 

Mexico. 
Representative 

Hawaii. 
Representative 
Representative 

Massachusetts. 


Mario  Blaggl,  of  New  York. 
Hugh  Carey,  of  New  York. 
Shirley  Chlsholm,  of  New 

Dan  Daniel,  of  Virginia. 
Edward   J.    Derwinskl,    of 

Marvin  L.  Escb,  of  Michl- 

Dante  B.  Pascell,  of  Florida. 
Don  Fraser,  of  Minnesota. 
James  Q.  Fulton,  of  Penn- 

Wllliam  J.  Oreen.  of  Penn- 

Seymour  Halpern,  of  New 

Michael     Harrington,     of 

Wayne  L.  Hays,  of  Ohio. 
David    N.    Henderson,    of 

William  L.  Hungate,  of  Mis- 
Manuel  Lujan,  Jr.,  of  New 
Spark    M.    Matsunaga,    of 

John  Melcher,  of  Montana. 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  of 


Representative  Roman  Puclnskl,  of  nunoU. 

Representative  Edward  R.  Roybal,  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Representative  William  F.  Ryan,  of  New 
York. 

Representative  Herman  T.  Schneebell,  of 
{Pennsylvania. 

Representative  Robert  O.  Tlernan,  of  Rhode 
Island. 


interest  rates  on  public  borrowing  to 
spiral  beyond  economic  sanity. 

The  security  of  the  elderly  and  the 
capacity  of  the  Social  Security  System  to 
meet  its  statutory  commitment  requires 
that  contribution  rates  to  the  trtist  funds 
under  present  law  be  continued  without 
change. 


TRANSFER  OF  SPECIAL  ORDER 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  special  order 
previously  entered  for  me  for  today  be 
transfererd  to  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


"RAIDING   THE   SOCIAL   SECURITY 
TRUST  FUND" 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  con- 
siderably distressed  that  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration recommendations  on  social 
security  propose  a  reduction  in  the  con- 
tribution rate  for  cash  benefits  under  ex- 
isting law  from  4.6  percent  In  1971  and 
1972  and  5  percent  In  1973  and  there- 
after, to  4.2  percent  through  1974,  5  per- 
cent between  197&-1979  and  to  5.5  per- 
cent in  1980  and  thereafter. 

Secretary  Richardson  told  us  yester- 
day that  this  reduction  in  the  contribu- 
tion rate  Is  necessary  to  prevent  unnec- 
essarily large  accumulations  In  the  cash 
benefits  trust  funds  in  near  future  years. 

I  am  distressed  with  administration 
policy  which  opposes  an  increase  in  mini- 
mum benefits  to  $100  and  an  increase  in 
the  retirement  income  test  to  $2,400 — be- 
cause of  the  cost  of  such  improvements. 
How  can  this  position  be  reconciled  with 
a  proposal  to  reduce  contributions  to  the 
cash  fund  because  present  law  would  gen- 
erate unnecessarily  large  contributions. 

The  Nixon  administration  contribu- 
tion reduction  proposal  would  reduce  the 
old  age  and  disability  Insurance  fund  by 
$30.2  billion  in  the  next  4  years  with 
compounded  loss  including  interest 
totaling  $54.9  billion.  The  purpose  of  the 
Nixon  administration  recommendation  is 
to  reduce  the  size  of  the  social  security 
trust  fund  In  order  to  reduce  demand  for 
Improvements  In  the  system — and  In- 
creased benefits  to  those  served  by  the 
fund. 

Under  regular  Insiu-ance  actuarial 
standards,  the  socitd  security  trust  funds 
are  below  accepted  reserve  requirements. 
Reducing  the  contribution  rates  reduces 
the  strength  of  the  trust  fund. 

The  trust  funds  are  invested  in  the 
public  debt.  The  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  40  percent  of  the  public  debt  will 
be  borrowed  from  trust  funds.  The  re- 
cent encounters  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment with  high  Interest  rates — would 
have  been  tragically  worse  if  it  were  not 
for  the  trust  fund  investment  in  the  pub- 
lic debt.  The  trust  fund  investment  in 
the  public  debt  reduced  public  borrow- 
ing on  the  private  market  and  prevented 


LIEUTENANT  FONT  AND  THE  WAR 
CRIMES  ISSUE 

(Mr.  DELLUMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  take 
the  floor  today  in  making  my  initial  re- 
marks to  this  body,  I  firmly  believe  this 
Nation's  illegal.  Immoral,  and  insane  ad- 
venturism in  Southeast  Asia  must  be  the 
top  priority  item  of  this  Congress — In- 
deed, of  America  itself. 

War  crimes  and  war  crimes  respwisi- 
blllty  are  a  crucial  facet  of  the  entire 
issue,  but  I  feel  that  these  tragic  prob- 
lems delve  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  For 
that  reason,  I  attach  great  importance 
to  the  problems  of  soldiers  such  as  Louis 
Font  and  I  am  devoting  much  time  and 
effort  in  this  endeavor. 

On  November  23,  1970,  Army  Lt.  Louis 
P.  Font,  and  four  other  active  duty  offi- 
cers announced  the  opening,  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  of  3  days  of  public  hearings  spoa- 
sored  by  Uie  Citizen's  Commission  of 
Inquiry  Into  War  Crimes  in  Vietnam. 
War  veterans  were  asked  to  testify  about 
eyewitness  accounts  of  war  crimes  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

Font,  a  1968  West  Point  graduate,  an- 
nounced also  that  he  was  preparing  to 
file  charges  against  the  highest  levels 
of  military  command  for  war  crime  pol- 
icies In  Indochina.  Font's  statement  was 
reported  In  the  following  article  from 
the  November  24, 1970,  Washington  Post: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  24,  1970) 

War  Foes  Blamx  VS.  Comuandebs  fob  Viet 

Atrocities 

(By  Robert  C.  Maynard) 

Six  military  officers  and  enlisted  men,  some 
still  on  active  duty,  charged  yesterday  that 
the  kUUng  of  civilians  and  the  torture  of 
prisoners  In  Vietnam  Is  a  "matter  of  delib- 
erate policy." 

For  that  reason,  they  said  at  a  press  con- 
ference, the  court-martial  at  Ft.  Bennlng, 
Ga.,  of  Lt.  William  Calley.  accused  In  the 
alleged  massacre  at  Mylai,  should  be  promptly 
halted. 

One  of  them,  Lt.  Louis  P.  Pont,  a  1968 
g^raduate  of  West  Point,  annoxinced  that  he 
Is  now  preparing  to  file  charges  against 
those  he  believes  are  the  real  culprits  of 
Vietnam  atrocities — the  generals  who  design 
military  policy. 

COMUANDEa  RESPONSIBLE 

"I  learned  at  West  Point  that  a  com- 
mander Ls  responsible  for  what  happens  un- 
der his  command,"  Pont  said.  "If  Lt.  Calley 
Is  guilty,  then  the  people  who  are  responsi- 
ble for  him  are  far  more  guUty." 

Furthermore,  Font  and  the  other  men  who 
spoke  yesterday  argued,  "Mylal  was  not  an 
aberration.  Mylal  was  i>art  of  deliberate, 
criminal  policy." 

To  dramatize  that  contention,  the  men  an- 
nounced the  opening  here  on  Dec.  1  of  three 
days  of  public  hearings  at  which  they  say 
some  75  veterans  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  will 
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testify   to  lnnum«r»ble  violations  of  tnter- 
n&Uonal  military  oonventlona  there. 

The  hearings  wlU  be  sponMred  by  the  Na- 
tlooal  Committee  lor  a  Cltizeiu'  Commission 
Of  Inquiry  on  U.S.  War  Crtmee  In  Vietnam. 
The  committee  Is  compoeed  of  Vietnam  vet- 
erans who  are  organizing  agalntt  the  war. 

TOBTX7RX  CHAICXO 

Dlgeste  of  the  testimony  of  more  than  80 
pro^>ectlve  wltneoaea  were  handed  out  yes- 
terday. Veterans  of  the  war  say  In  the  digeetu 
that  they  wltneeoed  the  sheeting  of  old  men, 
children  and  other  unarmed  noncombatants. 
They  say  they  watched  prlsorers  tortured  by 
having  electric  shocks  appUed  to  their  bodlee 
and  by  having  their  fleeh  tern  by  fine  wire. 

In  many  inutancee.  the  statement,"!  aaaert. 
senior  officers  were  witnesses  to  acts  that  the 
men  contend  violate  the  international  rtilea 
of  warfare 

In  Augiist  of  I9«8.  for  example,  six  months 
after  Mylal.  24  women  and  cliildren  were 
nriMfiacred  at  Bongson.  according  to  WU- 
Uam  E  Marhoun  of  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  a  former 
soldier  who  says  he  was  there. 

One  of  the  reasons  such  incidents  oc- 
curred, according  to  Robert  Johnson,  a  for- 
mer captain  and  a  West  Point  graduate,  Is 
that  many  of  the  men  are  unaware  of  the 
"Rules  of  Land  Warfare"  and  because  a 
process  of  dehumanlzatlon  occurs  in  Viet- 
nam In  which  Asian  life  Is  devalued. 
vsm  or  BOOT   counts 

"Oenerals.  colonels — even  captains — az« 
promoted  on  the  lotutia  of  their  body  counts." 
the  number  of  the  enemy  reported  killed  in 
an  operation.  Johnson  contended.  He  and 
othen  of  the  men  asserted  that  many  non- 
eombatant  clvUlans  have  died  for  the  benefit 
of  a  unit's  body  count. 

The  men  appearing  at  the  press  confer- 
ence, yesterday  included  e  former  Marine 
Corps  lance  corporal,  T.  Orlffltts  Ellison, 
whoee  fat^e^  Is  a  reUred  Navy  captain;  three 
captains  on  acUve  duty  at  Pt.  Meade,  Robert 
Masters.  Orler  Merwln  and  Edward  Fox:  and 
Bilchael  J.  Swell,  an  antiwar  veterans  or- 
ganiser. 

On  December  1  to  J,  Lieutenant  Font 
attended  the  hearings  conducted  here  In 
Washington,  and  he  participated  as  a 
member  of  the  interrogation  panel.  At 
this  point.  I  would  like  to  Insert  his  state- 
ment delivered  at  the  hearings : 

Statkmknt  or  LavTBtntrr  Pont 

1^  Louis  Pont,  an  active-duty  First  Ueu- 
tenant.  United  States  Army,  stationed  at  Port 
George  G.  Meade.  Biaryland.  I've  participated 
In  this  conference  oter  the  last  three  days, 
and  my  prlm.(ry  concern  Is  that  the  testimony 
not  end  here. 

I  feel  verv  strongly  that  something  must 
be  done  with  the  evidence  that  has  been 
gathered  over  the  last  three  days.  I  think  It 
would  be  very  sad  Indeed  and  a  sad  com- 
mentary on  oxir  entire  society,  if  this  mate- 
rial were  siim^y  to  end  up  on  some  college 
shelf,  somewhere.  I  think  that  It  Is  Incum- 
bent on  esch  one  of  us  to  try  to  do  some- 
thing to  dls'emlnate  this  Information  to  the 
public   I  feel  this  very  strongly 

There  se^ms  little  doubt  that  If  a  hefrtng 
like  this  had  been  hold  three  or  four  or  five 
years  age -and  some  of  the  testimony  we 
have  heard  goes  back  that  far— perhaps  to- 
day we  would  not  be  having  the  My  Lai 
trial.  And  perhaps  My  Lai  wouJd  never  have 
occurred. 

Perhaps  this  testimony  can  be  taken  to 
Capitol  Hill.  In  written  form,  or  even  more 
bope^^lly.  people  may  testify  before  some 
congressional  committee  Perhaps  this  testi- 
mony can  be  -^-ed  in  some  way  directly  with 
regard  to  the  My  Lai  trial. 

I'm  an  active-duty  First  Lieutenant,  and 
there  are  several  thinTB  ihat  I  can  do,  and 
over  the  next  month  or  two  I  will  be  prepar- 
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ing  and  then  executing  one  or  more  of  the 
following  options  that  are  open  to  me.  As  an 
fwitlve-duty  First  Lieutenant  In  the  United 
States  Army.  I  am  subject  to  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice.  Article  138  pro- 
vldee  that  an  individual  can  complain  and 
call  for  an  Investigation  of  his  commanding 
officer  My  commanding  officer,  of  the  First 
United  States  Army.  Is  a  man  who  was  very 
heavily  involved — whose  unit  was  very  heav- 
Uy  Involved — with  regard  to  some  of  the 
testimony  that  we  heard  here  yesterday  re- 
lating to  Cedar  Palls  Operation. 

Furthermore,  there  Is  a  ruUng  in  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  United  States 
v.  General  Yamaahita.  You  may  be  familiar 
with  this  case.  It  holds,  quite  simply,  that 
a  commander  is  responsible  for  everything 
ttiat  goes  on  In  his  unit.  And  the  Court  went 
even  furthei^-^to  state  that  he  Is  responsible 
whether  he  knows  what  Is  going  on  in  his 
unit  or  not.  I'm  In  process  of  consulting  with 
legal  counsel,  and  have  been  speaking  with 
lawyers,  and  I  may  well  do  something  with 
regard  to  this  precedent  set  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  World  War  Two. 

At  any  rate,  what  I'm  simply  trying  to  get 
across  Is  that  the  hearings  are  neartng  an 
end,  and  yet  the  war  crimes  continue:  and 
that  something  should  be  done  about  this. 
And  further,  that  what  we  have  heard  today 
are  many  Incidents — different  Individuals.  In 
many  different  places  In  Vietnam,  but  re- 
lating the  same  sort  of  Information.  It  seecns 
quite  obvious  that  a  pattern  emerges.  And 
that  pattern,  coupled  with  what  I  learned 
at  West  Point — that  a  commander  Is  respon- 
sible for  everything  that  goes  on  In  his  unit — 
makes  It  quite  clear  to  me  tliat  what  is  go- 
ing on  in  Vietnam  la  something  for  which 
someone  other  than  a  Ueutenant,  such  as 
Lleti tenant  Calley  and  others,  are  responsi- 
ble. 

I  feel  strongly  that  If  Lieutenant  Calley 
Is  guilty  of  anything,  then  the  generals,  and 
perhaps  even  higher  are  far  more  respon- 
sible. 

On  Janiiary  11,  1971,  Lieutenant  Pont 
and  four  other  active-duty  Army  and 
Navy  officers  announced  they  were 
formally  requesting — under  article  135 
of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice — the  Secretaries  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  to  convene  boards  of  In- 
quiry to  look  into  the  responsibility  of 
the  highest  levels  of  military  command 
and  civilian  leadership  for  war  crimes 
policies  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Their  request  was  accompanied  by  a 
300-page  transcript  of  war  crimes  testi- 
mony gathered  at  the  December  hear- 
ings— a  transcript  I  plan  to  insert  Into 
the  Recohd  in  its  entirety  over  the  next 
few  weeks.  At  this  point.  I  would  like  to 
insert  an  article  from  the  January  12 
1971.  New  York  Times : 

Fme  OmcKxs  Sat  Thxt  Sckk  FomMAL  War 
Ckimks  Inquiries 
(By  NellSheehan) 

Washincton.  January  12. — Five  young 
military  ofBcers  said  today  that  they  were 
asking  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  to  convene  formal  courts  of  Inquiry  Into 
the  question  of  war  crimes  and  atrocities  In 
Vietnam. 

These  officers  said  they  were  sending  let- 
ters to  the  secretaries  under  provisions  of 
military  law  that  permit  such  requests  to 
authorities  empowered  to  convene  courts  of 
Inquiry.  The  service  secretaries  have  this 
power. 

Copies  of  the  letter  were  passed  out  by  the 
officers  at  a  news  conference  at  the  Du  Pont 
Plasa  Hotel  here  this  noon.  The  conference 
was  sponsored  by  the  NaUonal  Committee 
for  a  Cltlaens  Commission  of  Inquiry  on  VS. 
War  Crimes  in  Vietnam,  an  antiwar  group 


with  a  New  Left  political  orientation  that  !■ 
seeking  a  national  inquest  into  the  nr 
crimes  question. 

TWO  are  armt  doctors 

Two  of  the  officers,  Capt.  Robert  J  Master 
28  years  old,  of  New  York,  and  Capt  Oriei: 
Merwln,  28,  of  Washington,  are  Army  doctors 
stationed  at  nearby  Fort  Meade,  Md  Two 
others.  Capt  Edward  O.  Fox.  23.  a  zoologist  in 
the  Army  Medical  Service  Corps,  and  Pirgt 
Ueut.  Louis  Font.  24.  a  1968  West  Point 
graduate  who  has  requested  discharge  be- 
cause of  his  antiwar  views,  are  also  stationed 
at  Fort  Meade. 

The  fifth  officer.  Lieut.  (Jg.)  Peter  Dunkel- 
berger,  26,  of  Muskogee,  Okla.,  is  a  manage- 
ment systems  analyst  at  Navy  headquarters 
at  the  Pentagon. 

All  five  said  they  were  members  of  an  anti- 
war group  within  the  services  known  as  the 
Concerned  Officers  Movement.  Captain  Pox 
said  the  organization  now  had  about  60  ad- 
herents. Including  about  20  officers  in  South 
Vietnam. 

The  officers  said  they  were  accompanying 
their  letters  with  a  300-page  transcript  of 
statements  made  here  last  month  by  36  Viet- 
nam war  veterans  at  another  meeting  spon- 
sored by  the  Citizens'  Commission  of  In- 
quiry. 

The  veterans  made  allegations  of  war 
crimes  and  atrocities  and  some  contended 
that  these  acts  had  been  committed  under 
a  de  facto  military  policy  approved  at  the 
highest  level  of  command  and  by  the  civilian 
leadership  in  Washington. 

In  their  letters  to  the  service  secretaries 
they  also  cited  a  report  published  two  weeks 
ago  by  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  which  said  the  use  of 
chemical  herbicides  In  South  Vietnam  was 
causing  catastrophic  ecological  effects  and 
had  destroyed  a  fifth  of  the  1.2  million  acres 
of  mangrove  forest  there. 

Assertions  that  American  civilian  and 
military  leaders  may  have  committed  war 
crimes  in  Vietnam  by  Telford  Taylor,  the 
chief  United  States  prosecutor  at  the  Nurem- 
berg war  crimes  trials,  were  also  mentioned. 
Mr.  Taylor  Is  a  professor  of  law  at  Columbia. 

The  letters  said  the  statements  of  the 
veterans,  the  report  on  herblrldes  and  the 
Taylor  arguments  formed  "sufficient  cause  " 
for  the  five  officers  to  ask  the  Secretaries 
to  convene  courts  of  Inquiry  "to  Investigate 
US.  military  behavior  In  relation  to  princi- 
ples set  down  by  the  Nuremberg  proceedings 
and  the  Japanese  war  crimes  trials  and  other 
International  treaties  binding  on  the  US 
Government." 

Last  fall.  Mr.  Taylor  presented  this  argu- 
ment In  his  book,  "Nuremberg  and  Vietnam: 
An  American  Tragedy."  and  on  Friday  he 
said  on  a  television  program  that  Gen.  Wil- 
liam C.  Westmoreland,  commander  in  Viet- 
nam for  four  years  and  now  Army  Chief  of 
Staff,  could  be  convicted  as  a  war  criminal  If 
World  War  n  precedents  were  followed. 

Michael  Uhl,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Citizens'  Commission  of  Inquiry,  went  to  the 
Pentagon  office  of  John  H.  Chafee.  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  this  afternoon  to  deliver  Lieu- 
tenant Dunkelberger's  letter.  Mr,  Uhl  de- 
clined to  leave  It  and  a  transcript  of  the 
veterans'  statements  there  when  one  of  Mr. 
Chafee's  aides  declined  to  give  him  a  receipt 
for  them. 

PROCXDT7RE   CITES 

A  Navy  spokesman  said  Mr.  Uhl  had  been 
Informed  that  Navy  procedure  was  not  to 
give  receipts  for  such  papers  "unless  they 
are  delivered  by  registered  maU."  He  said 
Mr.  Chafee's  aide  tried  unsuccessfully  to 
reach  Lieutenant  Dunkelberger  and  to  per- 
mit him  deliver  the  letter. 

Jeremy  Rifkln.  another  leader  of  the  Citi- 
zens' Commission,  said  the  letter  to  Mr. 
Chafee  and  the  letter  to  Stanley  Reaor.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  would  be  sent  tomorrow 
by  registered  mall. 
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Spokesmen  for  both  the  Army  and  the 
flavy  said  neither  Secretary  would  have  any 
ftatement  until  they  had  had  an  opportunity 
to  read  the  letters  and  the  transcript  of  vet- 
erans' statements. 

On  January  28 — the  same  day  that 
Oen.  Jonathan  O.  Seaman  dropped 
charges  against  Gen.  Samuel  Koster  in 
regard  to  the  My  lAi  massacres — Lieu- 
tenant Pont  was  charged  with  five  speci- 
fications of  failure  to  obey  a  direct  order. 
The  maximum  penalty,  if  convicted,  for 
him  would  be  25  years  in  military  prison 
at  hsu-d  labor. 

I  am  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  ascertain  whether  the  charges 
brought  against  Lieutenant  Font  are  re- 
lated to  his  vigorous  pursuit  of  the  war 
crimes  issue  and  to  his  specific  requests 
that  military  high  command  and  civilian 
leaders  be  investigated  for  war  crimes 
responsibility. 

But  just  as  important  is  the  issue  that 
Lieutenant  Font  has  been  attempting  to 
raise  over  the  past  months.  I  believe  that 
Congress  must  look  into  the  entire  ques- 
tion of  war  crimes  policy  and  ultimate 
responsibility — not  In  the  interest  of 
meeting  our  punitive  measures  but  rather 
in  the  interest  of  exposing  the  reality  of 
our  continuing  adventurism  in  South- 
east Asia. 

I  am  now  in  the  process  of  drafting 
new  legislation  asking  for  broad,  fall- 
scale  congressional  hearings  and  action 
In  this  area,  and  I  am  requesting  my  col- 
leagues join  with  me  In  this  effort. 

In  addition.  I  am  making  available 
through  my  oCQce,  photographs,  docu- 
ments, and  testimony  collected  by  the 
Citizens  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  U.S. 
war  crimes  policies  in  Indochina.  Viet- 
nam veterans  who  participated  in  or  were 
witnesses  to  such  war  crimes  can  be 
present  at  my  oflQce  on  a  daily  basis  for 
those  Members  of  Congress  who  wish  to 
meet  with  them. 


TO  AMEND  THE  UNIFORM  TIME  ACT 
OF  1966 

'Mr.  ROUSH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  ) 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  reintroduce  a  bill  that  would  amend 
the  Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966  to  allow 
those  States  which  are  divided  into  more 
than  one  time  zone  to  adopt  or  exclude 
a  part  of  the  State  from  daylight  savings 
time.  Currently  the  State  legislature 
must  adopt  daylight  time  or  reject  it  for 
the  entire  State. 

My  own  State  of  Indiana  happens  to 
be  one  of  these,  along  with  Kentucky. 
Tennessee,  Florida,  North  Dakota.  South 
Dakota.  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Texas,  Idaho, 
Oregon,  and  Alaska.  These  States  are  all 
affected  in  different  ways  and  to  differ- 
ent degrees  by  the  Uniform  Time  Act. 
My  amendment,  cosponsored  by  11  other 
Congressmen,  would  simply  allow  a  State 
to  "exempt  either  the  entire  State  or  ex- 
empt the  entire  area  of  the  State  lying 
within  any  time  zone"  from  adopting 
daylight  time. 

This  amendment  would  not  detract 
from  the  basic  principle  of  imiformity 
of  the  Uniform  Time  Act.  Those  States 
who  adopt  daylight  time,  in  whole  or  in 


part,  would  be  required  to  observe  the 
standard  dates  from  April  to  October. 
Nor  could  every  town  or  county  simply 
choose  to  go  on  daylight  time  or  not. 
The  legislature  makes  the  determination 
for  an  entire  area  within  a  time  zone. 

My  own  State  is  a  prime  example  of 
the  current  problem.  In  Indiana  most  of 
the  State  is  in  the  eastern  time  zone  and 
will  remain  on  eastern  standard  time 
year  round.  The  legislature  htis  so  ruled 
this  year. 

But  there  are  12  counties  in  the  west- 
em  part  of  the  State  on  central  standard 
time  which  would  prefer  central  dayUght 
time  6  months  of  the  year  since  they  are 
economically  and  geographically  con- 
tiguous to  areas  using  that  time. 

Under  the  present  law,  either  the  whole 
State  adopts  daylight  time — putting  the 
majority  of  the  State  on  what  the  people 
call  double  daylight  time — to  satisfy  the 
economic  needs  of  those  12  counties 
which  are  tied  to  areas  using  central 
daylight  time,  or  those  12  coimties  must 
sacrifice  their  need  for  daylight  time  and 
observe  central  standard  time  year  round. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  Uni- 
form Time  Act  was  uniformity  and  con- 
venience. Neither  are  achieved  In  Indiana 
by  this  law  as  it  now  reads.  I  voted 
against  the  Uniform  Time  Act  In  1966  be- 
cause I  knew  that  it  would  remove  a  local 
option  from  Indiana  and  prevent  the 
whole  State  from  being  on  the  same  clock 
time  one-half  the  year. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion tried  moving  the  time  zone  line  from 
the  middle  of  the  State  to  the  present 
border  In  1969,  but  this  has  not  solved  the 
problem.  Therefore,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  endorses  the  present  leg- 
islative approach.  It  is  my  hope  that  this 
92d  Congress  will,  to  paraphrase  Hamlet, 
get  the  time  back  "in  joint." 


INDIANA    DUNES    NATIONAL 
LAKESHORE 

(Mr.  ROUSH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appear 
before  the  Congress  at  this  time  to  once 
again  focus  attention  upon  the  Indiana 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore,  the  first 
urban  national  park.  Once  again,  it 
seems,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  the  people  of  that  area  are  required 
to  make  a  concerted  effort  to  save  the 
dunes.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
posed budget  which  this  Congress  has 
just  received  does  not  provide  develop- 
ment funds  and  it  seems  that  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  has  not  even  re- 
quested such  funds. 

This  decision  is  contrary  to  recent 
statements  by  President  Nixon  and  by 
both  former  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Hickel  and  the  incoming  Secretary, 
Rogers  Morton,  all  of  whom  have  indi- 
cated support  of  a  program  of  bringing 
the  national  parks  to  the  people.  Mr. 
Morton  has  been  quoted  as  saying: 

If  you  are  going  to  spend  money  on  parks 
In  any  kind  of  equitable  per-caplta  formula. 
I  think  a  lot  of  the  money  Is  going  to  have 
to  be  spent  In  the  Great  Lakes  area  and  on 
the  West  Coast  and  East  Coast. 


Once  again,  I  must  point  out  that  the 
Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  is 
like  an  empty  house  waiting  to  be  occu- 
pied by  the  10  million  people  living 
within  a  lOO-mUe  radius  of  this  park. 
Although  the  Congress  approved  the  park 
in  1966  and  the  land  has  been  acquired, 
the  dimes  have  not  been  developed  in 
order  to  make  the  park  operational  and 
available  to  the  public. 


INCLUSION  OF  CHIROPRACTIC 
SERVICES  IN  MEDICARE 

(Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  I  Introduced  a  bill 
which  I  feel  Is  of  utmost  significance  to 
senior  cltizeiis  who  particpate  in  the 
medicare  proixam.  This  legislation  would 
provide  payment  for  chiropractors'  serv- 
ices under  the  program  of  supplemen- 
tary medical  insurance  benefits  for  the 
ag«l — otherwise  known  as  medicare. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  medicare  law 
was  approved  by  Congress  In  1965  Its 
provisions  did  not  cover  chiropractic 
services.  Two  years  later,  when  the  first 
changes  were  made  in  the  medicare  law 
under  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1967,  Congress  again  rejected  the  pleas 
of  elderly  citizens  for  the  Inclusion  of 
chiropractic  services.  Now  that  the  medi- 
care program  is  going  into  its  6th  year. 
I  feel  we  can  no  longer  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
these  pleas. 

There  is  a  widespread  demand  by  sen- 
ior citizen  organizations  for  such  chiro- 
practic cervices.  It  Is  also  significant  that 
the  VFW,  AMVETS,  and  American  Legion 
groups  have  requested  that  chiropractic 
services  be  included  under  medicare.  Last 
year  the  Senate  saw  fit  to  include  chiro- 
practic services  under  medicare  in  their 
version  of  H.R.  17550.  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
States  already  recognize  chiropractic 
services  for  medicaid  and  workmen's 
compensation. 

Recent  statistics  show  that  more  than 
one-fourth  of  Americans  over  the  age  of 
65  must  live  on  a  poverty  level  income. 
Many  of  these  people  are  In  poor  health 
and  need  frequent  medical  attention, 
and,  as  my  constituent  mail  indicates, 
many  of  them  find  that  they  obtain  the 
most  satisfaction  from  the  care  of  a 
chiropractor  rather  than  an  MX). 

In  my  opinion,  they  have  the  right — 
and  we  have  the  obligation  to  guaran- 
tee that  right —  to  select  the  tjT)e  of  med- 
ical care  which  best  suits  their  needs.  At 
this  time,  people  who  choose  chiropractic 
for  relief,  are  forced  to  pay  the  full  cost 
of  this  service  with  no  reimbursement 
from  medicare,  an  exjjense  which  most 
of  our  senior  citizens  are  in  no  position 
to  carry.  Obviously,  those  who  slmplv 
cannot  afford  the  extra  expense  must 
do  without  the  care  they  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  It  Is  Incumbent  up- 
on Congress  to  enact  my  legislation  with- 
out further  delay.  To  Ignore  this  vital 
measure  is  to  deny  the  older  citizens  of 
the  United  States  the  freedom  of  choice 
concerning  a  very  basic  and  Important 
factor  of  old  age — physical  well-being. 
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I  hope  my  colleagues  will  support  this 
measure. 


TRANSPORTATION        STRIKES— IM- 
MEDIATE AND  FUTURE  SOLUTIONS 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Bdr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  welcome 
President  Nlxons'  legislation  on  long- 
range  solution  to  transportation  disputes. 
This  does  not  mean  I  endorse  his  par- 
ticular approach — rather  It  is  agreement 
that  his,  and  all  the  other  bills  on  this 
complicated  issue  must  be  heard. 

I  agree  with  the  President  that  the 
Congress  must  hold  hearings  on  some 
long-range,  permanent  settlement  of 
labor  and  management  disputes  which 
threaten  the  Nation's  transportation 
system.  My  committee,  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  has  given 
assurances  that  the  President's  bill,  my 
bill  and  the  bills  of  my  colleagues  will  be 
heard  this  Congress. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  compelled 
to  point  out  that  the  President's  bill  does 
nothing  for  the  two  Inunedlate  deadlines 
which  -vill  not  go  away. 

And  I  agsdn  call  on  President  Nixon 
to  use  Jawboning  to  Its  finest  and  fullest 
use  in  order  to  bring  labor  and  manage- 
ment to  the  bargaining  table. 

The  two  deadlines  are  coming  fast.  On 
February  15,  the  President  will  report 
on  the  success  or  failure  of  the  current 
negotiations  and  will  offer  his  recom- 
mendations at  that  time.  Then  on  March 
1,  if  no  agreement  has  been  worked  be- 
tween labor  and  management,  this  coun- 
try will  suffer  the  terrible  agony  of  a 
Nation-wide  strangulation  of  the  rail- 
roads. 

The  thought  is  not  as  terrifying  as  the 
deed. 

No  commerce  will  be  shipped,  no  com- 
muters will  be  moved,  mall  must  be  re- 
routed and  inflation  will  syrocket  be- 
cause of  the  added  cost  of  moving  things 
around  the  country.  All  of  these  changes 
will  overload  the  existing  alternate 
transportation  systems.  Nerves  will  fray 
and  businesses  will  close. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  tragedy  might  be 
averted  if  the  President  will  take  charge 
now.  If  ever  there  was  a  time  for  leader- 
ship. It  is  now.  I  urge  President  Nixon 
to  use  Jawboning,  moral  suasion,  and 
public  opinion  to  force  labor  and  manage- 
ment into  meaningful  negotiations  with- 
in the  next  10  days.  To  do  otherwise  is  to 
shirk  responsibility. 


NIXON'S  STRATEGY:  THE  NEW 
AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 

(Mr.  RAPtICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident's recent  budget  message  has  given 
a  responsible  role  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banking  System,  a  privately  owned  and 
controlled  fractional  reserve  control  bank 
of  money  issue,  to  carry  out  his  political 
promises.  The  consternation  and  uneasi- 
ness of  the  hierarchy  of  the  Federal  Re- 


serve has  not  gone  without  notice.  And 
quite  naturally  so,  because  the  Federal 
Reserve  family  is  fully  aware  that  the 
President  has  singularly  honored  them 
to  solve  his  financial  commitments  rather 
than  us  in  Congress.  Apparently  they  are 
uneasy  over  thiis  uninvited  pohtical  lime- 
light. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Is  well  aware  that 
Congress  cannot  produce  the  new  money 
requested  by  the  President  to  step  up  the 
economy — that  Congress  cannot  guaran- 
tee the  President  an  increased  gross  na- 
tional product — that  Congress  cannot 
deliver  the  President  a  full-employment 
economy.  The  success  or  failure  of  the 
President's  new  American  revolution  de- 
pends primarily  upon  whether  or  not  the 
Federal  Reserve  Banking  System  creates 
the  necessary  new  money.  Only  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Banking  System  can  create 
new  money  out  of  the  air  by  the  flourish 
of  the  pen. 

Likewise,  the  members  of  the  inner 
sanctum  of  the  Federal  Reserve  body, 
understand  that  should  the  Presidents 
program  fall,  it  will  be  they,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banking  System  and  the  owners 
of  the  money  in  their  private  monopoly 
and  not  we  in  Congress,  who  will  be 
made  the  scrapegoat  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public  and  be  forced  to  bear  the  full  re- 
sponsibility for  Its  failure. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  the  Presi- 
dent's expansive  monetary  policy  be 
adopted,  the  Federal  Reserve  Banking 
System  can  expect  to  be  held  publicly 
responsible  for  the  recurrence  of  infla- 
tion that  will  surely  follow. 

Either  way.  the  Federal  Reserve  will 
reap  the  blame  for  promises  unfulfilled 
and  inflationary  losses  inflicted  upon  the 
American  people. 

By  his  new  American  revolution,  only 
President  Nixon's  political  future  is  in- 
tended to  gain. 


TO  PROHIBIT  THE  MAILING  OF  UN- 
SOLICITED MERCHANDISE  SAM- 
PLES 

<Mt.  HENDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
my  friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  William  Ford)  is 
introducing  a  bill  which  would  prohibit 
the  mailing  of  unsolicited  cigarette  sam- 
ples. 

I  commend  him  for  his  desire  to  pro- 
tect the  American  public  from  receipt  of 
merchandise  samples  which.  In  some 
cases,  are  unwanted.  However,  he  does 
not  go  far  enough.  I  Invite  him  and  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  cosponsoring 
a  bill  I  am  introducing  today  which  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  the  malls  for  all  types 
of  merchandise  samples. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  the  practice 
ol  sending  cigarette  samples  unsolicited 
through  the  mails  is  sufllclently  wide- 
spread to  constitute  much  of  a  threat  or 
hazard  even  if  one  admitted  for  purpose 
of  argument  that  a  cigarette  is  a  dan- 
geroiis  product. 

But  there  are  many  other  products 
being  sent  through  the  maUs  which  are 
at  least  potentially  dangerous.  I  quite 


frankly  have  never  received  a  cigarette 
sample  in  the  mall,  but  I  have  received 
unsolicited  samples  of  toothpaste,  razor 
blades,  medicines,  detergents,  cereals 
coffee,  soaps,  advertising  novelties,  and  a 
number  of  other  items. 

Certainly  all  of  us  are  aware  of  the 
charges  recently  made  against  some 
brands  of  tooth  paste  that  they  have  an 
abrasive  effect  and  that  their  continued 
use  literally  wears  away  our  teeth.  Obvi- 
ously razor  blades  are  dangerous  and 
should  not  be  allowed  unsolicited  in  the 
mail.  Patent  medicines  often  contain 
alcohol  and  could  result  in  illness  or  un- 
desirable effects  If  taken  by  unsuspecting 
youngsters  in  overdoses. 

Many  detergents  have  extremely  high 
phosphate  content  and  enzymes  known 
to  be  a  direct  cause  of  water  pollution, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  certain  soaps! 
Certainly  we  cannot  afford  to  permit 
dangerous  products  like  these  to  be  sent 
unsolicited  in  the  mail. 

Coffee  is  known  to  contain  caffeln,  be- 
lieved by  many  to  contribute  to  heart 
disease  and  other  physical  problems. 

Recent  charges  have  been  lodged  with- 
out successful  refutation  against  certain 
cereals  to  the  effect  that  they  do  not 
provide,  in  usable  form,  the  nutrients 
claimed,  but  instead  afford  only  "empty 
calories."  Surely  it  is  essential  to  protect 
the  public  from  receiving  unsolicited 
samples  of  such  products. 

Advertising  novelties  being  sent  un- 
solicited through  the  mails  include  ball- 
point pens,  metal  badges  with  sharp  pins 
attached,  cigarette  lighters  capable  of 
starting  fires,  sharp  pointed  golf  tees, 
and  literally  dozens  of  other  potentially 
dangerous  Items. 

I  am  told  merchandise  samples  are  a 
burden  to  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  adding 
to  the  strain  in  the  receipt  and  delivery 
of  the  mail,  creating  storage  problems, 
and  do  not  sufQclently  recover  the  cost 
of  this  service. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
cosponsoring  my  bill  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  the  malls  for  unsolicited  merchandise 
samples. 

"SCIENCE  AND  GOVERNMENT  RE- 
PORT." A  NEW  AND  USEFUL  PUB- 
LICATION 

(Mr.  BRADEIMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  virtu- 
ally every  aspect  of  public  affairs  today 
is  significantly  affected  by  the  close  rela- 
tionship that  exists  between  the  US. 
Government  and  the  Nation's  scientific, 
educational,  and  htRh-technolog>'  indus- 
trial organizations.  Whether  it  be  in  basic 
research,  industrial  electronics,  health, 
educational  Innovation,  or  military 
strategy,  the  impact  of  Government  deci- 
sions concerning  science  and  technology 
Is  increasingly  felt.  And  we  can  only  con- 
clude, from  past  developments  and  pres- 
ent trends,  that  the  Impact  will  be  ever 
more  widely  felt. 

In  this  circumstance,  it  is  essential  that 
public  bodies,  as  well  as  the  general  pub- 
lic, have  an  opportunity  to  become  well 
Informed  of  the  issues,  policy  delibera- 
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aons,  and  decisions  that  affect  this  Na- 
tions capabilities  for  research  as  well  as 
the  purposes  to  wiiich  that  research  is 
applied.  Having  long  been  concerned  with 
these  matters  in  the  field  of  education 
and  manpower  development.  I  am  espe- 
cially pleased  to  note  the  appearance  of 
a  new  publication.  "Science  and  Govern- 
ment Report."  which  expertly  addresses 
Itself  to  illumination  of  the  complex  re- 
lationship between  science  and  Govern- 
ment. 

Published  by  Daniel  S.  Greenberg. 
"Science  and  Government  Report"  has 
gwiftly  attracted  an  international  au- 
dience of  leaders  in  science,  technology, 
education,  government,  and  industry.  Mr. 
Greenberg,  I  might  add,  is  widely  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  knowledgeable 
science  journalists  in  Washington,  hav- 
ing previously  headed  the  news  depart- 
ment of  "Science,"  the  weekly  journal  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science.  He  has  written 
and  lectured  widely  on  science  and  poll- 
tics,  and  is  author  of  a  standard  work 
to  that  field.  "The  Politics  of  Pure  Sci- 
ence," first  published  in  1968  and  now 
In  a  fifth  printing,  with  a  revised  edition 
goon  to  be  published. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  It  Is  fair  to  say 
that  "Science  and  Government  Report" 
is  must  reading  for  anyone  concerned 
with  the  public  policy  implications  that 
Inevitably  arise  from  the  quest  for  and 
application  of  knowledge.  Published 
twice  monthly,  and  both  concise  and 
comprehensive  In  its  coverage  of  the 
complexities  of  its  subject.  It  merits  high 
commendation  as  a  valuable  source  of  re- 
liable news  and  analysis. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  Insert  a 
perceptive  examination  of  certain  as- 
pects of  President  Nlxons'  policies  toward 
science  as  published  in  the  first  issue  of 
Science  and  Government  Report.  Feb- 
ruary 1, 1971. 

Excerpts  from  the  article  follow : 

SCTENOB    AND    OovrKNMENT    REPOBT 

President  Nixon's  propoeal  to  add  some 
tlOO  mllUoD  to  the  budget  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  plua  another  $100  mll- 
Uon  to  the  National  Inatitutee  of  Health 
budget  for  "cancer  reaearch."  Is  being  txDuted 
•a  evidence  of  a  renaissance  of  federal  fervor 
for  aclence.  And,  in  piirtlciilar,  NSF  Director 
WUllam  D.  McElroy  and  White  House  Science 
Adviser  EMward  E.  David  Jr.  are  being  cited 
for  p>er8uaslvenes8  with  the  White  House 
inner  ooxmclls.  At  least  In  regard  to  the  N8P 
budget — the  cancer  scheme  being  a  ptoUtlcal 
ploy  aimed  at  be«dlng  off  a  Kennedy-backed 
move  for  even  greater  demands  on  the  Treas- 
ury— the  two  officials  must  be  credited  with 
delivering  an  unajitlclpated  fiscal  package. 
While  most  other  Federal  agencies  are  being 
held  more  or  less  level,  NSP  is  pointed  sig- 
nificantly upwards,  and  there  Is  reason  to 
believe  that  Ck>ngres8  will  react  sympathetl- 
eally.  This  la  not  one  of  those  schemes  where 
the  Executive  can  propoee  spending  with 
eonfldence  that  the  Congress  will  say  "no" 
and  thereby  merit  the  blame  for  beixig  the 
vUlaln.  But,  Uke  most  else  In  the  budget,  the 
MHP  entry  is  not  what  It  eeems  to  be  on 
first  examination;  moreover,  obscured  In  the 
tntrlcacles  of  the  Nixon  proposal  are  some 
profound  Iseuee  of  sclentiflc  itfid  educational 
policy  that  ought  to  be  given  close  exainlna- 
don  before  the  Treasury  Department  starts 
writing  checks. 

First,  a  look  at  some  of  the  realities  of  the 
NSP  budget:  About  »40  mUllon  of  that  ad- 
dlUonal  9100  million  will  be  for  the  purpose 


of  NSF  picking  up  the  costs  of  research  ac- 
tivities now  financed  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  Without  the  NSF 
money,  these  would  probably  wither,  as  a 
good  many.  In  fact,  already  have  under  the 
impact  of  the  Mansfield  restriction  on  De- 
fense supporting  research  remote  from  mili- 
tary application.  Nevertheless,  what  Is  in- 
volved here  Is  a  transfer — not  an  expansion. 
It  is  also  worth  noting  that  NSF  does  not 
Intend  to  support  all  the  academic-style  re- 
search that  NASA  and  Defense  are  dropping. 
Only  some  of  the  survivors  are  going  to  be 
picked  up  out  of  the  water.  Add  to  this  the 
fact  that  NSF,  with  a  finger  to  the  congres- 
sional wind  and  an  ear  cocked  toward  the 
utilitarians  who  dominate  the  White  Hotise 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  is  now 
bound  full  speed  and  wallet  bulging  into  sup- 
pwrtlng  research  related  to  "social  problems." 
Preliminary  work  in  this  area  got  underway 
last  year  under  the  auspices  of  NSF's  pro- 
gram of  Interdisciplinary  Research  Relevant 
to  the  Problems  of  Society.  IRRPOS,  as  it 
comes  out  In  acronym,  was  well  received  In 
Congress  and  is  said  to  have  pleased  the 
White  House  budgetmakers,  the  latter  being 
an  occurrence  so  rare  as  to  merit  prompt 
notation  by  aspiring  historians  of  the  Nixon 
era.  IRRPOS,  however,  was  simply  an  ap- 
pendage of  NSF's  Office  of  Interdisciplinary 
Research — way  down  In  a  crowded  table  of 
organization.  However,  hand  in  hand  with 
the  new  budget,  it  is  going  to  be  expanded 
into  a  full-fiedged,  self-contained  division,  to 
be  known  as  the  Division  of  Research  AppU- 
ca.ble  to  National  Needs,  which  skeptics  no 
doubt  wiU  promptly  be  referring  to  as  aLso- 
RANN.  Its  objectives  are  already  known: 
They  will  be  in  the  fields  of  ecology,  popula- 
tion, transi>ortatlon,  and  urban  studies,  with 
high  priority  going  to  proposals  that  not  only 
cross  disciplinary  lines  but  that  also  involve 
the  collaborative  efforts  of  several  Institu- 
tions, preferably  across  the  boundaries  of 
academe.  Industry,  and  government.  RANN 
is  slated  for  a  big  chunk  of  the  budget 
Increase. 

PBOGRAM   irNDERCtrr 

With  all  this  going  on,  annual  support  for 
basic  research,  which,  after  all,  is  why  the 
Foundation  is  there  In  the  first  place,  is 
scheduled  nevertheless  to  go  from  the  present 
figure  of  9180  million  to  9265  million.  The 
growth  of  basic  research  support  will  come  in 
part  from  the  (1(K)  million  expansion,  but  a 
good  deal  of  it  is  scheduled  to  come  from 
pruning  or  terminating  existing  programs. 
On  the  termination  list  is  one  of  NSF's  most 
poUtically  popular  and  academically  impor- 
tant programs:  support  of  Institutional  de- 
velopment, which  currently  provides  about 
(30  million  a  year — In  grants  of  92  mUlion  to 
96  mUllon  each — ior  raising  the  quality  of  re- 
search and  science  education  in  lesser-rank- 
ing univeraltles.  Started  at  the  direction  of 
President  Johnson  under  the  banner  of  pro- 
moting the  creation  of  new  "centers  of  excel- 
lence." the  program  is  now  regarded  by 
Nixon's  planners  as  simply  a  means  for  pro- 
moting the  production  of  more  academically 
certified  unemployables.  Congress  willing, 
which  is  far  from  certain  when  so  much  Is 
at  stake  for  so  many  congressional  districts, 
the  program  is  slated  for  termination. 

With  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
run  by  what  one  NSF  official  derisively  de- 
scribes as  "a  bunch  of  economists,"  the  addi- 
tion of  some  $100  million  to  the  NSF 
budget — for  whatever  purpose — can  only  be 
regarded  as  a  triumph  for  Science  Adviser 
David.  Taking  over  the  abambles  left  him  by 
his  predecessor,  the  venerable  Lee  DuBridge, 
E>avld  has  worked  quietly  and  industriously 
at  the  prime  task  of  anyone  occupying  an 
administration  post  In  which  potential  in- 
fluence is  high  but  authority  is  virtually  nil : 
He  has  striven  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
humorless,    narrow-vlsloned    and    Intensely 


loyal  staff  Inunedlately  around  Nixon.  What 
goes  on  in  that  process  is  something  that  is 
rarely  ^>oken  of  in  public.  But  DuBridge  w»8 
swiftly  frozen  out  when  the  Nixon  men  con- 
cluded that  he  was  ot>eratiug  in  large  part  as 
a  representative  of  the  scientific  community, 
rather  than  as  a  wholly  conunlted  member 
of  the  Nixon  team.  DuBridge  tried  to  warm 
his  way  back  In  by  pubUcly  representing  the 
Administration  as  kind  to  science;  he  also 
spoke  out  in  behalf  of  the  anti-ballistlc  mis- 
sile, an  act  that  mainly  served  to  alienate  his 
coUeagues  on  the  President's  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee.  In  any  case,  he  was  out 
aln:u>st  from  the  beginning. 

QUIET    MAN 

Five  months  In  office,  David  has  been  gen- 
erally reticent  in  public,  taking  refuge  in  the 
once-reasonable  but  decreaslngly  valid  i>oint 
that  he  needs  time  to  learn  his  way  around 
before  pronouncing  on  controversial  public 
Issues.  Several  p>ersons  who  have  been  at 
interagency  committee  meetings  with  him 
say  his  practice  is  to  listen  attentively-  and 
say  little  or  nothing.  A  talk  he  gave  Jan.  8 
at  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  Identi- 
fied a  variety  of  science-policy  issues,  but 
David  refrained  from  saying  where  he  stood 
on  any  of  them.  One  little-noted  episode, 
however,  points  to  his  determination  to  de- 
velop the  best  of  all  possible  relationships 
with  the  Nixon  staff.  Six  weeks  ago,  when  the 
Senate  was  blocking  the  Administration's 
propoeal  to  go  ahead  with  development  of  the 
supersonic  transport,  David  issued  a  state- 
ment In  behalf  of  the  SST  with  supporting 
signatures  from  34  scientists  and  engineers 
of  one  sort  or  another,  including  Raymond  L. 
Bispllnghoff,  the  number  two  man  at  NSF; 
Stark  Draper,  of  the  BdT  Instrumentation 
Laboratory;  Prank  T.  McClure,  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Applied  Physics  Laboratory;  William 
A.  NLrenberg,  of  the  Scrlpps  Institution  of 
Oceanogrt^hy,  and  Edward  Teller,  of  the 
University  of  California.  The  David  state- 
ment was  pure  pro-SST:  "Our  society  must 
not  suppress  technological  advances,"  It  said, 
"but  through  research,  development,  and  ex- 
perimentation make  sure  that  those  advances 
are  obtained  without  undesired  side  effects. 
Instead  of  canceling  work  on  the  SST,  we 
shoiUd  mount  a  vigorous  program  aimed  not 
only  at  solving  the  technical  problems  of 
economic  supersonic  transportation  but  also 
at  assuring  no  vmdesirable  effects."  In  the 
hubub  of  the  post-election  pre-Christmas 
session,  the  incident  passed  without  much 
notice,  except  for  Insertion  of  the  state- 
ment and  signatures  in  the  Congressional 
Record  (Dec.  16,  p.  41694)  by  Senator  Barry 
Gold  water  (R-Ariz.). 

Goldwater,  reacting  to  an  anti-SST  state- 
ment of  six  scientists  offered  by  Senator 
Charles  Percy  (R-ni.),  accompanied  David's 
statement  with  the  observation  that  "the 
scientific  enemies  of  the  SST  include  some 
scientists  who  were  doubtful  some  years  ago 
that  we  could  even  travel  beyond  the  speed 
of  sound  without  dire  consequences.  And  this 
Is  the  part  ot  the  scientific  community  also 
from  which  technical  opposition  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  H-bomb  came.  The  argu- 
ment then  was  similar  to  the  one  used  against 
the  ABM — that  it  could  not  be  perfected 
without  tremendous  danger  to  the  entire 
world." 

POLHICAI.   FSKL 

With  the  President's  budget  now  up  for 
examination  by  Congress,  a  key  figure  in  the 
fate  of  the  NSF  portion  will  be  NSP  Director 
McElroy.  He,  as  It  turns  out.  Is  something 
of  a  rare  phenomenon  in  science  politics 
these  days:  a  topflight  scientist  whose  man- 
ner and  instincts  fit  in  well  with  the  pe- 
culiar ambience  of  Capitol  Hill.  In  appear- 
ance and  style,  McElroy  comes  across  like 
central  casting's  stock  entry  for  a  ward  poli- 
tician, rather  than  as  the  distinguished  aca- 
demic biochemist  that  he  was  for  many  years 
before  taking  over  at  NSF.  In  fact,  at  th« 
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moment  there  Is  no  one  ftround  who  comas 
up  to  McElroy  In  rapport  wtth  Congress  on 
scientific  matters.  Okvld  has  been  maving 
himself  known  to  varlovu  congreaamen  sim- 
ply by  asking  to  see  them:  he  has  made  a 
favorable  Impression  but  Is  yet  to  conduct 
any  serious  business  on  Capitol  Hill.  Acad- 
emy President  Handler  Is  an  Inveterate  trav- 
eler to  the  HIU  and  an  eager  witness  when- 
ever there  Is  a  hint  that  a  committee  might 
bear  him.  but  since  he  has  nothing  to  dis- 
pense but  his  own  brand  of  wisdom,  con- 
gressmen accord  him  ceremonial  courtesy, 
but  otherwise  do  not  take  him  very  seriously. 
Robert  Q.  Marston,  director  ef  NIH,  Is  a  pale 
figure  when  it  comes  to  congresslonl  affairs. 
NASA  still  lacks  a  fulltlme  head,  and  as  for 
AEC  Chairman  Glenn  T.  Seaborg.  his  mUk- 
toaat  management  of  the  AEC  Is  an  endless 
source  of  dlspalr  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  (Commissioner  James  T. 
Ramey  Is  widely  said  to  be  the  strong  per- 
sonality on  the  AEC.  but  being  an  avowed 
Democrat,  he  can  get  into  the  White  House 
only  aa  a  tourist.) 

In  contrast  to  all  the  above,  McElroy  has 
successfully  tuned  In  to  what  Congress  Is 
all  about:  power.  Influence,  and  personal 
glorification  of  the  memberablp.  with  the 
furtherance  of  the  public  well-being  some- 
times an  acceptable  Ingredient.  On  the  basis 
of  personal  performance,  he  Is  now  regarded 
as  the  shrewdest  scientific  operator  to  ascend 
the  Hill  since  NIH's  James  Shannon  went 
there  some  years  back  to  coax  out  several 
odd  billion  dollars  for  a  breakneck  expan- 
sion of  medical  research  and  training. 

The  main  difficulty,  of  course.  Is  that 
Shannon  found  quick  harmony  with  two  In- 
fluential legislators  who.  If  anything,  were 
more  fervent  believers  In  medical  research 
than  he  hlmaelf  was:  the  late  Rep.  John 
Pogarty  (D-R.I  )  and  the  now-retired  Sen- 
ator Lister  HUl  (D-Ala.).  No  two  legislators 
of  that  faith  and  Influence  are  currently 
available  to  harmonize  with  McElroy.  ,  , 

QUXSTIONa    POSCD 

The  plans  embodied  In  the  new  N8P  budget 
raise  several  public  policy  questions  that 
might  stir  up  Congress  if  It  chooeee  to  pay 
attention,  which  Is  by  no  means  certain,  since 
NSP  actually  figures  small  In  the  congrea- 
slonal  view  of  the  world.  Though  it  Is  obvi- 
ously politically  expedient.  Is  It  appropriate 
for  NSy  to  be  plunging  into  the  support  of 
"socially  relevant"  research?  If  resources  and 
attention  are  to  be  diverted  In  that  direction, 
what  will  be  the  effect  on  the  support  of  basic 
research  over  the  long  run?  Alao,  it  is  worth 
recognizing  that  Implicit  in  the  termination 
of  the  Institutional  development  program  Is 
a  decision  to  turn  off  the  expansion  of  high 
quality  higher  education.  In  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, perhaps  that  Is  a  wise  move,  but 
It  would  be  deslreable  to  have  such  a  pMllcy 
<Jeclsion  brought  out  into  the  open,  rather 
than  have  It  obscured  Inside  a  tome  of 
budget  flgurea. 

The  $100  million  that  Nixon  proposed  for 
eancer  research  Is  best  xmderstood  In  terms 
of  his  efforts  to  preempt  any  attractive  polit- 
ical ground  that  might  be  taken  over  by  po- 
tential political  nvala.  (He  has  done  it  all 
along  In  regard  to  Senator  Muskle'a  efforts  to 
eommand  the  poUutlon  Issue,  even  to  the 
point  of  not  Inviting  Muskle  to  the  White 
House  signing  of  Muskle's  own  Clean  Air 
bill.)  Over  the  past  year,  the  health  lobby, 
with  Democrat  Mary  Laaker  at  its  center,  has 
been  cooking  up  a  scheme  to  take  cancer  re- 
aearch  out  of  SXB  and  oatabllah  an  Independ- 
ent, highly  visible,  and  heavily  funded  Na- 
tional Cancer  Authority.  A  proposal  to  that 
effect  was  issued  In  December  by  an  advisory 
panel  appointed  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Last  week.  Sen- 
ator Edward  Kennedy  (D-Masa.)  followed 
this  up  with  a  proposal  to  establish  the  au- 
thority and  put  virtually  unlimited  funds 
at  Ita  disposal.  Whatever  the  prospects  may 
be  for  that  propoaltton.   they  are  not  en- 


hanced by  Nixon's  proposal  to  add  another 
•  100  million  to  NIH's  budget  for  cancer 
reeearch. 


TO  RENAME  THE  U.S.  COAST  GUARD 
CUTTER  VIGILANT  ■  THE  "SIMAS 
KUDIRKA" 

(Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  my  colleagues  to  know  that  15  Mem- 
t)ers  of  the  House  of  Representatives  have 
today  joined  me  in  cosponsoring  a  reso- 
lution to  change  the  name  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  cutter  Vigilant  to  the  Simaa 
Kudirka. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  checked  with 
Coast  Guard  authorities,  and  they  say 
that  there  are  no  restrictions  or  regula- 
tions against  such  a  suggestion.  We  feel 
very  strongly  that  by  renaming  the  Coast 
Guard  cutter  Viffilant  the  Simas  Ku- 
dirka that  It  will  be  an  everlasting  re- 
minder that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  American  people  do  not 
want  another  tragedy  like  that  which 
struck  the  Lithuanian  sailor  Simas  Ku- 
dirka. who  was  refused  sanctuary  and 
liberty  in  this  country. 

The  cosponsors  of  the  resolution  which 
we  are  introducing  today,  besides  myself, 
are  Congressmen  Silvio  Conti.  Edward 
Derwu^ski,  James  Fulton,  Seymoitr 
Halpkrn.  Henry  Helstoski,  Louise  Day 
Hicks,  Robert  Michel,  Joseph  Rarick, 
Pernand  St  Germain.  Saitctel  Stratton, 
John  Ware.  Harold  D.  Donohtje,  Ella  T. 
Grasso,  Abner  Mixva,  and  Wayw«  Hays. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  hope  that  the  appro- 
priate committee  will  give  this  resolution 
early  consideration. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows. 

H.J.  RES.   271 
A  joint  resolution  to  rename  the  U.S.  Coast 
Ouard     cutter     "Vigilant"     the     "Simas 
Kudirka' 

Re3oUed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  tragic  lack 
of  guidance  and  initiative  surrounding  the 
forcible  return  of  the  Lithuanian  sailor, 
Simas  Kudirka,  to  a  Soviet  ship  from  the 
American  Coast  Ouard  cutter  "Vigilant"  on 
November  23,  1970  should  serve  as  a  perpetual 
reminder  to  all  Americans  of  the  need  for  an 
understanding  of  the  obligations  of  liberty. 

That  static  leadership,  unclear  authority, 
and  a  woeful  absence  of  basic  compassion 
resulted  in  Soviet  naval  personnel  being  per- 
mitted to  board  an  American  ship  in  Ameri- 
can waters  for  the  express  purpose  of  cap- 
turing and  subduing  Simas  Kudirka  and  de- 
nying him  the  sanctuary  to  which  be  was 
entitled. 

That  this  tragedy  and  this  man  must  not 
be  forgotten  by  the  free  world. 

That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
therefore  urges  the  President  to  adopt  the 
suggestion  of  the  Lithuanian  American  Con- 
gress and  rename  the  Coast  Ouard  cutter 
'Vigilant  ■  the  "Simas  Kudirka"  In  memory 
of  the  right  of  all  men  to  Individual  liberty 
and  as  a  constant  reminder  to  all  American 
ships  at  sea  that  this  tragedy  shaU  never  be 
repeated. 


LEGISLATION    TO    HELP    SPUR 
ECONOMIC     OPPORTUNITY 

(Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
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for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter ) 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day with  many  cosponsors  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  I  am  again  introducing  legis- 
lation designed  to  help  spur  eoooomlc 
activity,  alleviate  unemployment,  and 
aid  hard-pressed  small  businesses. 

Basically  this  bill  would  permit  a  busi- 
ness to  deduct  20  percent  of  its  taxable 
earnings,  up  to  a  $40,000  limit  when  the 
funds  are  reinvested  for  the  purpose  of 
business  expansion. 

The  need  for  such  legislation  is  clear. 
Dollars  to  finance  expansion  have  been 
tough  to  come  by,  particularly  for  in- 
dependent businesses,  since  the  money 
must  either  come  from  aftertax  profits, 
which  have  been  squeezed,  or  from  bor- 
rowing which  has  been  either  too  expen- 
sive or  unavailable.  The  plowback  ap- 
proach is  aimed  directly  at  this  icejam 
in  the  economic  climate  and  its  adoption 
should  help  trigger  an  upturn  for  the 
economy  generally  and  a  downturn  in 
unemployment. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  President  in  his  mes- 
sages dealing  with  the  state  of  the  Union 
the  fiscal  1972  budget,  and  the  state  of 
the  economy  has  stressed  his  concern 
for  promoting  stable  economic  growth 
and  full  employment.  I  believe  this  legis- 
lation is  not  only  consistent  with  these 
efforts  but  offers  a  promising  contribu- 
tion to  getting  the  job  done.  In  my  judg- 
ment, there  could  hardly  be  a  better  time 
for  Its  passage.  It  is  my  hope  that  this 
legislation  will  receive  the  early  and 
careful  study  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  to  my  col- 
leagues: Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Blackburn,  Mr. 
Broyhill  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Broyhill  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Burke  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Mr.  Camp,  Mr.  Collins.  Mr. 
CoHTE,  Mr.  Corman.  and  Mr.  Daniel. 

Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Evins,  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr. 
Fulton  of  Pennsylvania,  Mrs,  Griffiths, 
Mr.  Hansen,  Mrs.  Hicks,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Pennsylvania,    Mr.   McClory,   and   Mr. 

O'KONSKI. 

Mr.  Pettis,  Mr.  Rarick,  Mr.  Schkrle. 
Mr.  ScHMiTZ,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Shhiver. 
Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  and  Mr.  Wn.LiAMs  who 
are  also  deeply  concerned  about  the  wel- 
fare of  our  small  business  community 
and  have  joined  with  me  in  introducing 
this  legislation  needed  to  provide  a 
stimulus  for  this  most  vital  segment  of 
our  economy. 


SMALL   BANKS   FORCED   TO   CLOSE 

(Mr,  (TEDERBERG  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  Introducing  legislation  to  pro- 
hibit a  bank  from  participating  in  the 
brokered  deposit  scheme,  which,  as  I 
reported  during  our  \ssi  session,  con- 
tributed to  the  closing  of  many  small 
banks  across  the  coimtry.  These  small 
banks  have  been  forced  to  shut  their 
doors  due  to  fiscal  instability,  as  a  result 
of  the  use  of  banking  instruments  known 
as  "certificates  of  deposit"  or  "letters  of 
credit." 

I  am  again  inserting  a  simple  descrip- 
tion of  the  mechanics  of  the  brcAered 
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deposit-link  financing  arrangement  as 
outlined  in  a  Wall  Street  Journal  article 
by  Frederick  C.  Klein: 
7HI  Midolxman:    Small  Banks  Oo  Unuxs, 

AND  AuTHORmxa  Assail  Rolx  or  Monxt 

Bbokees — WU.L  Tkkrz  Be  Mobs  Pailitrbs? 
(By  Frederick  C.  B3eln) 

A  small  bank  falls  In  Prairie  City,  Iowa. 
Another  goes  under  in  Auburn,  Mich.  StUl 
mother  in  Coalville,  Utah.  And  Petersburg, 
Ky..  Covington,  Qa.,  and  Aransas  Pass,  Texas. 

All  these  banks  have  failed  In  the  past  18 
months,  and  Federal  regulators  Indicate  all 
have  failed  for  much  the  same  reasons.  In 
each  case  big  borrowers  defaulted  on  loans 
or  appeared  likely  to  do  so.  In  each  case  the 
loans  were  in  excess  of  what  the  little  banks 
ihould  prudently  have  made  and  In  most 
cases  were  made  to  persons  from  outside  the 
bank's  normal  business  area.  And  In  each 
case  some  of  the  loans  bad  been  backed 
by  deposits  generated  by  so-called  money 
brokers 

Money  brokers  are  an  oft-crltlclzed  breed 
who  act  as  middlemen  In  loans  that  banks 
make  to  persons  or  corporations.  Say  Mr.  A. 
wants  to  borrow  $100,000  from  the  Jones 
National  Bank.  The  bank  wont  make  the 
loan  because  It  doesn't  have  the  funds,  or 
U  It  does  have  the  money  It  has  more  credit- 
worthy customers  to  lend  to.  But  the  bank 
will  agree  to  lend  the  money  If  Mr.  A.  can 
bring  to  the  bank,  depositors  willing  to  de- 
posit 1100,000.  Mr.  A,  doesnt  know  anybody 
with  that  kind  of  money,  so  he  goes  to  a 
money  broker.  The  broker  finds  the  people. 
aad  the  deal  Is  arranged. 

THTORT AND     PRACTICE 

In  theory,  everyone  Is  happy.  The  broker  Is 
happy  because  the  borrower  pays  him  3%  to 
S%  of  the  loan  as  his  fee.  The  depositors  are 
happy,  because  they  are  getting  5>4%,  say. 
on  their  certificates  of  deposit  (which  are 
Insured  by  the  Oovemment)  and  another 
3%  or  so  that  the  broker  pays  them  out  of 
hU  fee  to  entice  them.  The  bank  Is  happy, 
because  It  has  new  deptoslts  and  a  new  loan. 
And  the  borrower  Is  hai^y,  because  he  has 
his  loan. 

That's  not  only  the  way  It  works  In  theory, 
but  also  the  way  it  works  In  practice  a  lot  of 
the  time.  It  Isn't  known  how  much  money  Is 
channeled  through  brokers  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  but  the  total  Is  probably  somewhere 
around  $lbO  million.  Seaboard  Corp.,  a  Iios 
Angeles  company  that  is  the  largest  money 
broker  In  the  D.S.,  says  It  will  place  deposits 
of  1130  million  to  (150  million  this  year,  up 
from  ISO  million  In  1968.  These  deposits  prob- 
ably will  offset  a  like  amount  of  loans,  though 
the  deposits  offsetting  any  one  loan  can  range 
from  20%  to  200%  of  the  face  value  of  that 
loAc.  In  most  cases  the  loan  is  repaid  to  the 
bank,  the  certificates  come  due  and  the  de- 
posits are  returned  to  the  depositors  and  all 
goes  well. 

But  sometimes — Increasingly,  Pederal  regu- 
lators say — all  doesn't  go  well.  The  borrower 
defaults,  and  the  bank  Is  left  with  Insufficient 
capital  to  carry  on.  Sometimes  the  borrower 
defaults  because  he  was  borrowing  to  finance 
a  hare-brained  scheme  that  failed.  Sometimes 
he  defaults  because  he  was  jtist  a  bad  busi- 
nessman. And  sometimes,  according  to  sev- 
eral court  suits,  he  defaults  as  part  of  a 
conspiracy  to  defraud  the  bank. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  article  points  out  the 
seriousness  of  this  situation  and  also 
the  need  for  a  thorough  investigation  into 
this  banking  practice.  Definite  regula- 
tions must  be  set  to  prevent  situations 
such  as  the  ones  that  have  developed  as 
a  result  of  these  quick  money  schemes. 

Many  of  our  Nation's  hardest  working 
&nd  most  solid  citizens  are  members  of 
small  communities  who  depend  on  the 


financial  stability  of  their  local  banks, 
l^nce  the  ordinary  individual  could  not 
be  expected  to  distinguish  the  intricacies 
of  these  banking  practices,  my  legisla- 
tion places  the  burden  squarely  where  it 
belongs:  on  the  banker  who  would  use 
the  broker  to  find  funds  for  basically  un- 
sound loans — ones  which  the  bank  would 
not  make  on  its  own  assets.  I  believe  it 
imperative  on  the  Congress  to  take  legis- 
lative action  to  eliminate  this  threat  to 
the  small  bank  and  to  the  citizens  of 
small  communities  throughout  this 
country. 

I  hope  that  the  chairman  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  will  see  fit 
to  hold  early  hearings  on  this  measure 
and  will  promptly  bring  this  legislation 
to  the  floor  for  action  by  this  body. 


GIVE  WASHINGTON  CITIZENSHIP 

(Mr.  BUCHANAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  taxa- 
tion without  representation  is  as  intol- 
erable in  the  1970's  as  it  was  in  the 
1770's.  Yet  this  Is  precisely  the  condition 
of  the  residents  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

This  city  is  the  home  of  over  750,000 
people — more  than  the  population  of  10 
States.  These  States  not  only  have  at 
least  one  voting  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  each  has  two  Senators. 

It  has  been  nearly  200  years  since  the 
adoption  of  the  UJ3.  Constitution  which 
provided  for  a  House  of  Representatives 
and  a  Senate  with  each  State  to  be  rep- 
resented by  at  least  one  Congressmsm  and 
two  Senators.  Yet  the  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  have  neither.  That 
this  is  still  the  case  Is  nothing  less  than  an 
outrage  and  a  scandal. 

Consequently,  together  with  a  biparti- 
san group  of  cosponsors,  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  a  constitutional  amendment 
designed  to  correct  this  grave  injustice. 
It  would  provide  at  least  one  Representa- 
tive and,  as  may  be  provided  by  law,  one 
or  more  additional  Representatives  or 
Senators  or  both  up  to  the  nuniber  which 
the  District  of  Columbia  would  be  en- 
titled were  it  a  State. 

The  people  who  live  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  as  much  American  citizens 
as  any  who  live  in  this  Republic.  They 
are  subject  to  the  Pederal  laws  enacted 
by  the  Congress. 

They  must  pay  the  Pederal  taxes  levied 
by  this  Congress. 

They  are  subject  to  the  regulations 
handed  down  by  Federal  regulatory 
agencies  created  by  this  Congress. 

Yet,  they  have  no  voting  representa- 
tion when  these  laws  are  made. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  should  be  pe- 
nalized. They  have  not  been  collectively 
tried  and  convicted  of  a  felony  and, 
therefore,  should  not  be  denied  the  rights 
of  citizenship  accorded  the  residents  of 
the  50  States. 

It  W81S  not  until  1960  that  the  District 
of  Columbia  residents  were  permitted 
to  vote  for  President.  Surely,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  cannot  expect  them  to  wait  an- 


other 172  years  to  obtain  at  least  a  vot- 
ing representative  in  Congress. 

I  call  on  my  colleagues  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  remedy  this  longstanding  Inequity. 
The  time  Is  past  due  for  the  United 
States  to  confer  citizenship  on  its  Capi- 
tal and  the  citizens  who  reside  there. 


RURAL  JOB  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

(Mr.  SEBELIUS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  quite  pleased  to  introduce  the  Rural 
Job  Development  Act.  a  bill  that  has  al- 
ready been  introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
my  good  friend  and  colleague,  Senator 
Jim  Pearson. 

This  legislation,  in  essence,  would  en- 
courage job  creating  industries  in  om 
rural  areas.  In  brief,  the  bill  would  work 
as  follows : 

A  series  of  tiix  incentives — a  7-percent 
tax  credit  on  personal  property,  a  7-per- 
cent tax  credit  on  real  property,  an  ac- 
celerated depreciation  allowance,  and  a 
50-percent  tax  deduction  on  wages  paid 
workers  given  on-the-job  training — 
would  be  offered  to  industrial  and  com- 
mercial enterprises  locating  in  counties 
designated  as  "rural  Job  development 
areas."  Rural  job  development  areas  are 
counties  which  have  no  city  of  over 
50,000  population  and  where  at  least  16 
percent  of  the  fEimilies  have  Incomes  of 
less  than  $3,000.  Indian  reservations  ar« 
also  included.  To  be  eligible  the  enter- 
prise must  hire  at  least  10  people  and 
wherever  possible  must  hire  at  least  50 
percent  of  the  work  force  from  the  local 
area.  The  bill  contains  a  prohibition 
against  "runaway"  firms  and  recapture 
provisions  for  those  firms  which  willfully 
violate  the  terms  of  the  program. 

In  introducing  this  bill,  I  take  great 
pride  in  pointing  out  to  my  colleagues 
the  dedication  and  tireless  efforts  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Kansas  in  working 
to  revitalize  rural  and  small  town  Amer- 
ica. 

I  would  like  to  stress  one  particular 
point  regarding  this  legislation.  The  ob- 
jectives of  the  Rural  Job  Development 
Act  are  truly  in  the  best  Interests  of  our 
entire  Nation.  This  bill  should  and  can 
be  an  Integral  part  of  our  growing  com- 
mitment to  deal  with  our  Nation's  urban 
crisis. 

The  rural  development  concept  Is  di- 
rected toward  reversing  the  trend  of 
rural  migration  into  our  Nation's  over- 
crowded cities.  Our  Nation's  cities  have 
become  an  unwilling  lure  for  the  rural 
poor;  many  unskilled  and  unable  to  find 
the  economic  opportunity  they  came  to 
seek. 

As  Senator  Pearson  pointed  out,  the 
task  ahead  is  clear.  We  must  expand  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  economic  and  so- 
cial opportunities  in  rural  America  so 
that  those  who  choose  to  live  In  our  rural 
areas  can  do  so  and  not  be  forced  to  move 
to  our  already  overcrowded  and  overbur- 
dened metropolitan  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  can  help 
revitalize  rural  and  small  town  America 
and  help  our  Nation  again  achieve  a 
healthy  and  prosperous  rural  and  urban 
balance. 
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TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 


(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rzcoao  and  to  Include 
extrsuieous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  Amer- 
ica's great  accomplishments  and  In  so 
doing  renew  our  faith  and  confldence 
In  ourselves  as  individuals  and  as  a 
Nation.  Henry  Ford — the  man  and  the 
legend — still  remains  controversial  and 
elusive  today.  Ford's  great  achievements 
are  perhaps  the  most  significant  aspect 
of  his  career.  By  revitalizing  mass  pro- 
duction and  promoting  his  philosophy  of 
high  production,  low  prices,  and  mass 
consimiption  he  remade  the  world  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  our  modem  In- 
dustrial technology. 


TEXASWEETT  RUBY  RED 
aRAPEFRUTT 

(Mr.  DE  LA  OARZA  tisked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extoid  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  Dt  LA  QARZA.  Mr  Speaker,  a  taste 
treat  is  in  store  for  Members  of  Congress. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Texas 
Valley  C^tnis  Committee  of  Pharr,  Tex.. 
I  have  been  able  to  arrange  for  Texa- 
Sweet  ruby  red  grapefruit  to  be  served 
today  in  the  House  restaurants  in  the 
Capitol.  Furthermore  all  Members  of  the 
House  and,  through  the  courtesy  of  a 
former  valley  resident  and  my  longtime 
friend.  Senator  Lloyd  Bentsen,  of  Texas, 
all  Members  of  the  Senate,  will  receive 
six  packs  of  grapefruit. 

Mr.  Frank  Gross,  head  of  the  Valley 
Cltriis  Committee,  and  I  had  the  honor 
of  personally  presenting  the  best  grape- 
fruit produced  anywhere  to  Speaker  Carl 
Albxrt  and  Minority  Leader  Oerrt  Ford. 

Tomorrow  Mr.  Gross  will  accompany 
me  on  a  tour  of  the  produce  markets  in 
Washington — where  the  Texas  ruby  red 
grapefruit  is  becoming  increasingly  more 
popular — thanks  to  efforts  of  the  citrus 
committee  sending  this  fruit  up  here  to 
us. 

Good  things  come  from  south  Texas.  I 
am  grateful  to  the  Valley  (^trus  Commit- 
tee for  making  it  possible  for  me  to  share 
some  of  them  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress. 


TREATMENT  OP  PRISONERS  OP 
WAR  m  NORTH  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  BLANTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  today,  on  behalf  of  210  col- 
leagues, a  resolution  condemning  the 
North  Vietnamese  Government  for  their 
inhumane  treatment  of  American 
prisoners  of  war,  and  calling  on  them  to 
abide  by  the  Geneva  Convention  Accords. 

Ttie  language  of  this  resolution  Is 
much  the  same  as  the  House  Resolution 
435  which  passed  the  House  in  Decem- 
ber of  1969. 

Simply  stated,  this  resolution  puts  the 
92d  Congress  on  record  as  cognizant  of 
the  plight  of  over  1,400  Americans  held 


prisoner  of  war  or  missing  in  action. 
Likewise,  -ve  call  upon  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  their  allies  in  South  Viet- 
nam, Laos,  and  C^ambodia  to:  First, 
identify  the  prisoners  they  hold;  second, 
permit  impartial  Inspection  of  their 
POW  camps;  third,  release  prisoners 
who  are  seriously  ill  or  injured;  and, 
fourth,  permit  the  free  flow  of  mall  be- 
tween prisoners  and  their  families. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  four  points  are  ele- 
mentary rules  which  civilized  countries 
are  expected  to  follow  In  their  dealings 
with  prisoners  of  war.  These  four  points 
are  contained  In  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention Accords  on  Prisoners  of  War, 
which  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam 
signed  in  1957. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  the  Commu- 
nists have  not  abided  by  these  four 
points.  While  from  time  to  time  they  have 
incomplete  lists  for  propaganda  purposes, 
they  have  not  made  a  complete  disclosure 
of  the  prisoners  they  hold. 

They  have  never  permitted  impartial 
observers  to  Inspect  prison  camps,  and 
have  refused  such  requests  by  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross.  Instead,  they  have 
permitted  camera  crews  to  film  staged 
POW  camps  for  propaganda  purposes  in 
a  barbaric  attempt  to  deceive  the  world 
about  the  real  treatment  our  prisoners 
of  war  receive. 

They  have  released  less  than  a  dozen 
prisoners  in  the  past  5  years,  and  rather 
than  sick  or  injured  ones,  all  have  Ijeen 
healthy.  This  Is  an  obvious  attempt  to 
again  deceive  world  opinion,  although 
the  effort  Inevitably  backfires  once  the 
American  can  tell  his  story  to  Americans 
back  home. 

They  have  allowed  a  few  letters  to 
trickle  back  to  the  United  States,  al- 
though certainly  not  in  the  spirit  of  the 
■free  exchange"  as  listed  in  the  Geneva 
accords. 

While  the  treatment  continues  to  be 
obviously  bad  for  our  captured  American 
servicemen,  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
shown  signs  of  easing  up  on  some  points. 
This  has  been  apparent  since  the  grow- 
ing Involvement  by  the  mass  of  American 
people  concerned  about  our  prisoners.  It 
is  growing  apparent  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese that  the  world  looks  harshly 
upon  their  acts  of  terrorism  to  helpless 
prisoners.  World  opinion — yes.  even 
among  some  countries  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain — has  been  pressuring  the  Com- 
munist North  Vietnamese  Government  to 
treat  our  prisoners  more  humanely. 

This  is  another  reason  why  It  is  vital 
that  this  92d  Congress  go  on  record  of- 
flclally.  Just  as  the  past  Congress  did.  to 
det>iore  these  acts,  and  to  urge  better 
treatment  of  our  prisoners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  the  most  Im- 
portant point  of  the  four  that  the  reso- 
lution stresses  is  that  the  Communists 
release  a  full  and  documented  list  of  the 
prisoners  they  hold.  Not  only  for  the  sake 
of  the  families  of  the  men  Involved.  This 
Is  obvious — for  the  cruelty  of  the  Com- 
munists not  allowing  civilian  relatives  of 
the  captive  to  know  whether  he  is  dead 
or  alive  is  absolutely  unforglveable. 

Just  as  Important,  we  must  have  svKh 
a  list  to  know  the  fate  of  these  men  In 
the  event  some  prisoner  exchange  is  ever 
worked  out.  Two  years  ago,  when  I  In- 
troduced a  similar  resolution,  I  was  told 


by  the  State  Department  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Korean  armistice,  the 
United  States  could  not  determine  the 
fate  of  more  than  800  Americans  who 
were  known  to  have  been  POWs.  Even 
with  a  prisoner  exchange,  we  still  do  not 
know  to  this  day — almost  two  decades 
later — what  happened  to  some  of  the 
Americans  held  captive  by  the  Cwnmu- 
nlst  North  Koreans.  The  reason  is  that 
we  had  no  list  of  prisoners  prior  to  the 
armistice. 

Such  a  list  of  prisoners  is  imperative 
and  I  believe  that  this  one  point  in  itself 
should  be  considered  a  direct  negotiable 
point  at  the  Paris  peace  Ulks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  POW  problem  is  a 
continuing  one  and  has  not  been  re- 
solved. While  we  see  signs  of  our  massive 
effort  bringing  better  treatment,  we  must 
continue  the  tempo,  we  must  continue 
our  vocal  and  active  efforts  to  seek  hu- 
mane treatment  for  those  men  we  or- 
dered into  battle  in  Southeast  Asia.  It 
Is  this  Congress  which  passed  the  draft 
laws.  It  Is  this  Congress  which  provides 
the  fimds  to  fight  that  war.  It  is,  then, 
our  responsibility  to  help  those  young 
men  held  captive.  This  resolution,  I  am 
firmly  convinced,  Is  one  way  of  doing 
Just  that.  I  am  proud  of  the  widespread 
bipartisan  support  of  this  resolution, 
and  the  fact  the  Democrat  and  Republi- 
can leadership  have  Joined  in  to  spon- 
sor it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  for  the  record 
the  language  of  the  resolution,  and  a  Ust 
of  my  colleagues  who  have  Joined  with 
me  in  sponsoring  the  measure. 

PusoNn  or  War  Rxsolution 

Wh«re«s  more  than  one  thousand  four 
hundred  membere  of  the  tJnited  States  Armed 
Forces  are  prlaoners  of  war  or  missing  in 
action  In  Southeast  Asia:  and 

Whereas  North  Vietnam  and  the  National 
Liberation  Front  of  South  Vietnam  and  their 
forces  In  other  countries  have  refused  to 
Identify  all  prisoners  they  hold:  to  allow 
Impartial  inspection  of  camps,  to  permit  free 
exchange  of  maU  between  prisoners  and  their 
families,  to  release  seriously  slclc  or  Injured 
prUoners,  and  to  negotiate  seriously  for  the 
release  of  ail  prisoners  and  thereby  have  vio- 
lated the  requlrem«nt«  of  the  1940  Geneva 
Oonventlon  on  prisoners  of  war,  which  North 
Vietnam  ratified  In  1957;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  lias  oontlnu- 
oualy  observed  the  requirements  of  the  Ge- 
neva Convention  in  treatment  of  prisoners 
of  war:  and 

Whereas  the  01st  Congress  formally  con- 
demned by  Resolution  the  uncivilized  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  National  Liberation  Front: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It, 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  Concurring) .  That  the  Congress 
strongly  protests  the  treatment  of  United 
States  servicemen  held  prisoner  by  North 
Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberation  Front 
of  South  Vietnam,  calls  upon  them  to  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  of  the  Geneva 
Ojnventlon,  and  approves  and  endorses  ef- 
forts by  the  United  States  Oovemment,  the 
United  Nations,  and  International  Red  Cross, 
and  other  leaders  and  peoples  of  the  world 
to  obtain  htimane  treatment  and  release  of 
American  prisoners  of  war. 

List  or  Cosponsoks 
Abbltt.  Watklns  M..  Virginia. 
Abernethy.  Thomas  O.,  Mississippi. 
Alexander,  BUl,  Arkaoisas. 
Anderson,  Glenn  M.,  California. 
Andrews,  George  W.,  Alabama. 
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Andrews.  Mark.  North  Dakota. 

Annunzlo,  Prank,  lUlnolB. 

Archer,  BUI,  Texas. 

Aspln,  Les.  Wisconsin. 

Baker,  LaMar,  Tennessee. 

Baring.  Walter  8.,  Nevada. 

Beglch,  Nick.  Alaska. 

Bell  Alphonzo,  California. 

Bennett.  Charles  F.,  Florida. 

Bergland,  Bob,  Iiilnnesota. 

BevUl,  Tom,  Alabama. 

Blaggl,  Mario,  New  Tork. 

Blester,  Edward  O.,  Jr.,  Pennsylvania. 

Blackburn,  Ben  O,.  Georgia. 

Blanton,  Ray,  Tennessee. 

Bray,  William  O.,  Indiana. 

Brtnkley,  Jack,  Georgia. 

Brooks  Jack  B..  Texas. 

Broomfleld,  William  S.,  Michigan. 

Brown.  Garry,  Michigan. 

BroyhUl,  James  T.,  North  Carolina. 

Buchanan,  John,  Alabama. 

Burleson,  Omar,  Texas. 

Burllson.  BUI  D.,  Missouri. 

Cabell,  Earle.  Texas. 

Camp.  John  M.  Happy,  Oklahoma. 

Carney.  Charles  J.,  Ohio. 

Cederberg.  Elford,  Michigan. 

Casey.  Bob,  Texas. 

CJhamberlaln.  Charles.  Michigan. 

(misholm,  Shirley,  New  York. 

Clark.  Frank  M.,  Pennsylvania. 

Clausen.  Don  H.,  California. 

Cleveland,  James.  New  Hampshire. 

Collier,  Harold  R.,  Illinois. 

Collins,  George  W.,  IlUnols. 

CoUlns!  James  M.,  Texas. 

Corbett,  Robert  J.,  Pennsylvania. 

Coughlln.  R.  Lawrence.  Pennsylvania. 

Crane.  PhlUp  M..  nilnols. 

Davis,  John  W.,  Georgia. 

Dellenback.  John.  Oregon. 

Denholm.  Frank  E.,  South  Dakota. 

Dennis,  David  W.,  Indiana. 

Dent,  John  H.,  Pennsylvania. 

Derwlnskl,  Edward  J.,  Illinois. 

Derlne,  Samuel  L.,  Ohio. 

Dickinson,  William  L.,  Alabama. 

Dlggs.  Chairles  C,  Michigan. 

Dlngell.  John  D..  Michigan. 

Donohue,  Harold  D..  Massachusetts. 

Dom,  Wm.  Jennings  Bryan,  South  Carolina. 

Dowdy,  John,  Texas. 

Downing.  Thomas  N.,  Virginia. 

Duncan.  John  J..  Tennessee. 

Edwards,  Edwin  W.,  Louisiana. 

Ell  berg,  Joshua.  Pennsylvania. 

Eshleman.  Edwin  D.,  Pennsylvania. 

Svaos.  Frank  E.,  Oolorodo. 

Faacell,  Dante  B..  Florida. 

Pish,  HamUton.  Jr..  New  York. 

Fisher,  O.  C,  Texas. 

Flood.  Daniel  J..  Pennsylvania. 

Flowers,  Walter,  Alabama. 

Ford,  Gerald  R.,  Michigan. 

Ford.  WUUam  D.,  Michigan. 

Porsythe,  Edwin  B.,  New  Jersey. 

Fountain,  L.  H.,  North  Carolina. 

Prellnghuysen,  Peter  H.  B.,  New  Jtmej. 

Frenzel,  BUI,  Minnesota. 

Pulton,  Richard,  Tennessee. 

Oaydoe,  Joseph  M.,  Pennsylvania. 

Olbbona,  Sam,  Florid*. 

Gonzalez,  Henry  B.,  Texas. 

Orasso,  EUa  T.,  Connecticut. 

anffln,  Charles  H..  Mississippi. 

Oubser.  Charles  8  ,  California. 

Oude,  Gilbert,  Maryland. 

Bagan,  O.  Elliott.  Georgia. 

Halpem.  Seymour.  New  York. 

Hammerschmldt,  John  Paul,  Arkansas. 

Hanley.  James  M.,  New  York. 

Hastings,  James  F.,  New  York. 

Hathaway.  WUUam  D.,  Maine. 

Hawkins.  Augustus  F.,  Oallfomla. 

Hays,  Wayne  L.,  Ohio. 

Helstoekl,  Henry,  New  Jersey. 

Henderson.  David.  North  Carolina. 

Hicks,  Floyd,  Washington. 

Hicks,  Louise  Day,  Massachusetts. 

HUlLs,  El  wood,  Indiana. 


Hogon,  Lawrence  J.,  Maryland. 
Hoimeld,  Chet,  Oallfomla. 
Horton,  Frank,  New  York. 
Hosmer.  Craig.  California. 
Howard,  James  J.,  New  Jersey. 
HuU,  W.  R.,  Jr.,  Missouri. 
Hutchinson,  Edward,  Michigan. 
Hunt,  John  E.,  New  Jersey. 
Ichord,  Richard,  Missouri. 
Johnson,  Albert  W.,  Pennsylvania. 
Johnson,  Harold  J.,  OeJlfornla. 
Jones,  Ed,  Tennessee. 
Jones,  Walter  B.,  North  OaroUna. 
Kee,  James,  West  Virginia. 
Keith,  Hastings,  Massachusetts. 
King,  Carleton,  New  York. 
KuykendaU,  Dan,  Tennessee. 
Kyros,  Peter,  Maine. 
Long,  Speedy  O.,  Louisiana. 
LuJ«in,  Manuel,  Jr.,  New  Mexico. 
McClure,  James  A.,  Idaho. 
McColllster,  John  Y.,  Nebraska. 
McDade,  Joseph  M.,  Pennsylvania. 
McDonald,  Jack  H..  Michigan. 
McEwen,  Robert  C,  New  York. 
McKlnney,  Stewart  B.,  Connecticut. 
Mahon.  George  H.,  Texas. 
Mann,  James  R.,  South  Carolina. 
Mathlas,  Robert,  California. 
Mathls,  Dawson,  Georgia. 
Mayne,  Wiley,  Iowa. 
Meeds,  Lloyd,  Washington. 
Melcher,  John,  Montana. 
Michel,  Robert  H.,  IlUnols. 
Miller.  Clarence  E..  Ohio. 
MUler,  George  P.,  California. 
Mlnish,  Joseph  G.,  New  Jersey. 
MizeU,  Wllmer,  North  Carolina. 
Montgomery.  G.  V.,  Mississippi. 
Moorhead,  WUUam  S.,  Pennsylvania. 
Morse,  F.  Bradford,  Massachusetts. 
Murphy.  John  M..  New  York. 
Myers,  John  T.,  Indiana. 
Nedzi,  Lucien  N.,  Michigan. 
Nelsen,  Ancher,  Michigan. 
Nichols,  Bill,  Alabama. 
O'Hara,  James,  Michigan. 
O'Konski.  Alvln  E.,  Wisconsin. 
Passman,  Otto  E.,  Louisiana. 
Patten.  Edward  J.,  New  Jersey. 
Pelly,  Thomas  M.,  Washington. 
Pepper,  Claude,  Florida. 
Peyser,  Peter  A.,  New  York. 
Pike,  Otis  O.,  New  York. 
Pooge,  W.  R.,  Texas. 
Podell,  Bertram  L.,  New  York. 

Powell,  Walter  E.,  Ohio. 

Preyer,  Richardson,  North  Carolina. 

Price,  Robert,  Texas. 

Pryor,  David,  Arkansas. 

Puclnskl,  Roman  C,  nunols. 

Rarlck,  John  R.,  Louisiana. 

Rees,  Thomas  M.,  Oallfomla. 

Rhodes,  John  J.,  Arizona. 

Robinson.  J.  Kenneth,  Virginia. 

Roe,  Robert  A.,  New  Jersey. 

Rogers,  Paul  G.,  Florida. 

Rostenkowskl,  Dan,  Illinois. 

Bousselot,  John  H.,  Oallfomla. 

Ruppe,  Philip  E.,  Michigan. 

St  Germain,  Femand  J.,  Rhode  Island. 

Scheuer,  James  H.,  New  York. 

Scott,  WllUam  Lloyd,  Vlrgima. 

SebeUxis,  Keith  O..  Kansas. 

Sikes,  Robert  L.  F.,  Florida. 

Slack,  John  M.,  West  Virginia. 

Smith,  Henry  R.,  New  York. 

Spence,  Floyd,  South  Carolina. 

Springer,  WUUam  L.,  Illinois. 

Staggers,  Harley  O.,  West  Virginia. 

Stanton.  J.  William,  Ohio. 

Stanton,  James  V.,  Ohio. 

Stelger,  WUUam  A.,  Wisconsin. 

Stubble&eld.  Prank  A.,  Kentucky. 

Terry,  John  H.,  New  York. 

Thompson,  Fletcher,  Oeorg^la. 

Thomson,  Vernon  W.,  Wisconsin. 

Thone,  Charles,  Nebraska. 

Tleman,  Robert  O.,  Rhode  Island. 

Veysey,  Victor  V.,  California. 

Vlgorlto,  Joseph  P.,  Pennsylvania. 


Waldle,  Jerome  R.,  California. 
Ware,  John,  Pennsylvania. 
Whalley.  J.  Irving,  Pennsylvania. 
White,  Richard  C,  Texas. 
Whltehurst,  G.  WUUam,  Virginia. 
Whltten,  Jamie  L..  Mississippi. 
Wldnall,  WlUlam  B.,  New  Jersey. 
Wiggins,  Charles  E.,  California. 
Williams,  Lawrence  G.,  Pennsylvania. 
Wilson,  Charles  H.,  CaUfornia. 
Winn,  Larry,  Jr.,  Kansas. 
Wolff,  Lester,  New  York. 
Wright,  Jim.  Texas. 
Wyatt,  Wendell,  Oregon. 
Wydler,  John  W.,  New  York. 
Yatron,  Gus,  Pennsylvania. 
Young,  C.  W.  (BUI) ,  Florida. 
Zlon,  Roger  H.,  Indiana. 
Byron.  Goodloe  E.,  Maryland. 
Held,  Charlotte  Mrs.,  IlUnols. 
UUman,  A!,  Oregon. 
Steele,  Robert  H.,  Connecticut. 
Anderson,  John  B.,  lUlnois. 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Joining  with  225  of  my  colleagues  In  a 
vigorous  protest  of  the  treatment  of  U.S. 
servicemen  held  prisoner  by  North  Viet- 
nam and  the  Vletcong. 

In  1949,  the  Geneva  Convention  Rela- 
tive to  the  Treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War 
was  promulgated.  It  was  ratified  by  the 
United  States  in  1955,  and  acceded  to  by 
North  Vietnam  in  1957. 

The  Communists  claim  the  convention 
does  not  apply  to  the  Americans  they 
have  captured  in  this  war.  The  falseness 
of  their  scheme,  however,  wm  recently 
demonstrated  when  the  21st  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  the  Red  Cross — 
meeting  In  Istanbul — ^unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  completely  reject- 
ing North  Vietnam's  contention  and  call- 
ing on  all  parties  to  abide  by  the  obliga- 
tions set  forth  in  the  convention. 

A  summary  of  those  obligations  reads 
like  an  indictment  of  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam. 

The  convention  binds  its  signatories 
to:  First,  identify  prisoners  they  hold 
within  a  week  of  capture;  second,  allow 
periodic,  impartial  inspection  of  prison 
facilities;  third,  release,  immediately, 
seriously  injured  or  ill  prisoners;  and, 
fourth,  permit  free  exchaJige  of  mall  be- 
tween families  and  prisoners. 

Article  xm  of  the  treaty  is  funda- 
mental. It  provides: 

Prlaoners  of  war  must  at  aU  times  be  hu- 
manely treated.  Any  unlawful  act  by  the 
Detaining  Power  causing  death  or  seriously 
endangering  the  health  of  a  prisoner  of  war 
in  custody  Is  prc^ilblted  and  wUl  be  regarded 
as  a  serious  breech  of  the  present  Con- 
vention .  .  . 

Likewise,  prisoners  of  war  must  at  aU  times 
be  protected,  particularly  against  acts  of  vio- 
lence or  Intimidation  and  against  Insults  and 
public  curiosity. 

The  record  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
under  their  commitment  is  imacceptable. 
In  the  first  5  years  of  the  war,  the  Com- 
munists have  released  only  nine  prison- 
ers. Prom  these  men,  and  from  those  who 
have  escaped,  comes  a  harrowing  story 
of  physical  torture,  psychological  terror, 
public  display  and  humiliation,  insuffici- 
ent medical  care,  neglect  of  sanitary  ne- 
cessities, prohibition  of  correspondence 
with  families,  political  exploitation,  and 
forced  participation  in  propaganda  exer- 
cises. 

Meanwhile  at  home,  families  have  been 
forced  to  suffer  the  torture  of  not  know- 
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ing  whether  their  sons,  husbands  or 
brothers  were  dead  or  alive.  At  least 
four  families  In  my  own  congressional 
district  have  been  inhumanely  tortured 
by  the  blatant  disregard  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  for  their  commitment  under 
the  convention. 

The  one  hopeful  sign  has  been  the 
apparent  sensitivity  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  world  opinion  on  this  Issue. 

I  am  pleased  that  so  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  both  parties  are  today  add- 
ing to  this  outcry  by  protesting  the  in- 
human treatment  of  American  prisoners 
by  the  North  Vietnamese. 

I  am  Informed  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  will  formally  convey  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  Representatives  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  in  Paris. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I  introduced 
the  first  resolution  of  my  congressional 
career.  It  authorizes  the  President  to 
declare  the  week  of  March  21-27  as  "Na- 
tional Week  of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of 
War/Missing  in  Action."  Today  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  Join  me  In  further  de- 
nouncing the  cruel  and  barbarous  treat- 
ment of  the  North  Vletimmese  toward 
American  prisoners  of  war. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud 
to  join  many  of  my  colleagues  today  in 
support  of  a  resolution  requesting  the 
Crovemment  of  North  Vietnam  and  their 
Liberation  Front  allies  in  South  Viet- 
nam, Laos,  and  Cambodia  to  abide  by 
the  accords  of  the  Geneva  Convention  in 
their  treatment  of  Americans  they  hold 
as  prisoners  of  war. 

This  resolution  is  being  introduced  by 
the  Honorable  Ray  Blawton  of  Ten- 
nessee. I  salute  the  Congressman  for  his 
leadership,  and  I  salute  my  many  col- 
leagues who  have  Joined  in  this  effort. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  us  here  in  this 
Chamber  have  wives  and  families  of 
POW'8  in  their  own  districts.  The  plight 
of  these  families  is  not  only  tragic,  it  is 
inexcusable,  because  it  is  unnecessary. 
The  things  we  ask  for  are  not  di£Qcult  or 
expensive  requests  and  they  are  humane 
requests.  We  ask  that  these  powers  who 
hold  our  men  prisoners  identify  the  men 
they  hold,  permit  impartial  Inspection  of 
their  POW  camps,  release  prisoners  who 
are  seriously  ill  or  Injured,  and  permit 
the  free  flow  of  mail  between  prisoners 
and  their  families. 

The  North  Vietnamese  have  no  politi- 
cal, no  economic,  and  no  military  gains 
to  expect  from  holding  these  men.  Let 
us  hope  that  they  will  soon  realize  this. 
I  emphatically  support  every  effort  made 
to  bring  this  point  home  to  the  North 
Vietnamese,  and  I  will  continue  to  do  so 
until  they  discontinue  this  senseless  and 
inhuman  practice. 


GE2^ERAL  LEAVE 


Mr  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  my  remarks  with  relation  to  prisoners 
of  war. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  THE  LONGSHOREMEN  S 
AND  HARBOR  WORKERS'  COM- 
PENSATION  ACT 

(Mr.  QUIE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Introduce  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Longshoremen's  and 
Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act  and 
ask  that  it  be  appropriately  referred.  This 
bill  implements  the  administration's  pro- 
posals in  this  area  which  are  contained 
in  a  message  transmitted  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

One  of  the  primary  objectives  of  these 
amendments  is  to  break  the  circular  lia- 
bility chain  which  has  involved  long- 
shoremen, shipowners,  and  stevedoring 
companies  in  costly  and  unnecessary 
litigation.  This  complex  situation  Is  pe- 
culiar to  the  longshore  Industry  and  de- 
serves a  moment  of  explanation  so  that 
the  need  for  the  present  amendments  will 
be  fully  appreciated 

The  Longshore  Act  now  provides  that 
the  liability  of  an  employer  for  an  injury 
to  an  employee  under  its  provisions  shall 
be  his  exclusive  liability  on  account  of 
such  injury.  However,  the  current  state 
of  admiralty  law  has  frequently  made 
this  provision  ineffective.  The  typical  sit- 
uation arises  when  a  longshoreman  em- 
ployed by  a  stevedoring  company  is  in- 
jured while  working  onboard  a  vessel. 
The  cases  often  allow  the  longshoreman 
to  recover  both  from  the  stevedoring 
company  under  the  Longshore  Act.  and 
from  the  shipowner  under  his  warranty 
of  seaworthiness.  This  warranty  makes 
the  shipowner  responsible,  regardless 
of  fault,  for  injuries  caused  by  ship- 
board hazards.  The  circle  of  liabllty  is 
completed  by  another  court-made  doc- 
trine, which  generally  allows  a  shipowner 
who  has  been  held  liable  for  an  injury 
to  a  longshoreman  to  obtain  indemnifi- 
cation from  the  stevedoring  company 
which  employs  him.  The  courts  have  also 
held  that  where  the  shipowner  employs 
longshoremen  directly,  the  exclusive 
remedy  provisions  of  the  Longshore  Act 
do  not  bar  suits  predicated  on  the  war- 
ranty of  seaworthiness.  While  recoveries 
against  shipowners  are  offset  against 
compensation  payments  under  the  act. 
the  present  system  promotes  needless 
and  expensive  litigation  for  both  ship- 
owners and  Longshore  Act  employers. 
During  fiscal  year  1968,  14.464  employees 
covered  by  the  Longshore  Act  received 
compensation.  In  the  same  year.  1,320 
cases  were  filed  by  Longshore  Act  em- 
ployees in  U.S.  district  courts  seeking 
recovery  from  shipowners. 

These  amendments  seek  to  reinstate 
the  exclusive  liability  principle  of  the 
Longshore  Act. 

A  second  primary  objective  of  these 
amendments  is  to  upgrade  the  level  of 
compensation  benefits  available  under 
the  Longshore  Act.  Since  the  present 
$70  weekly  maximum  was  put  In  effect  in 
1961,  the  average  weekly  earnings  of 
longshoremen  have  Increased  approxi- 
mately 50  percent.  These  amendments 
would  Increase  the  maximum  weekly 
compensation  to  $119  and  raise  the  min- 


imum weekly  compensation  for  total  dis- 
ability from  $18  to  $35.  They  would  alao 
make  a  proportionate  increase  in  the 
overall  maximum  for  temporary  total 
and  partial  disability  from  present  level 
of  $24,000  to  $40,800. 

The  Longshore  Act  also  serves  as  the 
general  workmen's  compensation  legls- 
laticHi  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
average  weekly  wage  in  the  District  is 
substantially  lower  than  that  for  long- 
shoremen. Accordingly,  the  amendments 
provide  a  lower  maximum  weekly  com- 
pensation of  $85  and  set  the  overall  maxi- 
mum for  temporary  total  or  partial  dis- 
ability at  $29,160  for  the  District.  I  under- 
stand that  proposed  legislalion  is  forth- 
coming which  would  create  a  separate 
workmen's  compensation  act  for  the  Dis- 
trict. The  portions  of  these  amendments 
dealing  specifically  with  the  District  will 
serve  to  provide  improved  benefits  until 
the  separate  legislation  can  be  con- 
sidered. 

These  amendments  also  make  several 
other  changes,  liberalizing  various  pro- 
visions of  the  act.  The  act's  statute  of 
limitations  is  modified  increasing  its 
period  and  allowing  for  the  later  develop- 
ment of  a  disability  result  ng  from  an 
employment  injury.  The  period  of  con- 
tinued d  sabllity  required  to  avoid  a  wait- 
ing period  is  reduced.  The  amendments 
increase  the  level  of  survivor's  benefits 
and  allow  a  surviving  chUd  to  continue 
to  receive  benefits  after  age  18  if  he  is 
in  a  student  status  as  defined  by  the  bill. 
They  also  make  more  definite  the  second 
injury  provisions  of  the  act  and  provide 
additional  revenue  for  the  "special  fund" 
for  second  injuries.  Both  these  provisions 
are  intended  to  promote  employment  of 
the  handicapped. 

In  my  opinion  this  is  excellent  legisla- 
tion whldi  should  be  enacted  during  this 
session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  bill  together 
with  an  explanatory  statement  smd  a 
section-by-section  analysis  in  the  Ric- 
ord: 

HH.  3S06 
A    bill    to    amend    the   Longshoreinen'i   and 
Harbor  Workers'  Conipen«atlon  Act  to  Im- 
prove Its  beneflta.  and  for  other  purpoMS 
Be  it  enacted   by   the  Senate  and  Route 
of  Representativeg  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreai  muembled. 

DKTIKmONS 

Sec.  I.  (a)  Section  3(4)  of  the  Longtbore- 
men'8  and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation 
Act  (44  Stat.  1424.  as  amended)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

•■(4>  The  term  'employer'  means  an  em- 
ployer any  of  whose  employees  arc  employed 
In  maritime  employment.  In  whole  or  In  part, 
upon  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States  (Including  any  drydock).  and  Includes 
any  vessel  as  defined  herein." 

(b)  Section  2  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  re- 
numbering paragraph  (10)  as  (20).  and  add- 
ing a  new  paragraph  (10)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(10)  The  t«rm  'vessel'  means  any  vessel 
upon  which  or  In  connection  with  which  any 
person  entitled  to  benefits  under  tbls  Act 
suffers  Injury  or  death  arising  out  of  or  in 
the  course  of  his  employment,  and  said  ves- 
sel's owner,  owner  pro  hac  vic9.  agent,  opera- 
tor, charterer  or  bare  boat  charterer,  master, 
officer  or  crew  member." 

Lisiin.TTT    rom   ooicpnfBATioir 
Sec.  2.  Section  4(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 
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Every  employer  sball  be  liable  for  and  shall 
lecure  the  payment  to  his  employees  of  the 
compensation  payable  under  sections  7,  8, 
and  0  of  this  Act:  Except.  That  a  veaael  shall 
be  liable  (or  and  shall  secure  the  payment 
of  compensation  only  If  another  employer 
qI  the  employee  entitled  to  benefits  here- 
under does  not  secure  the  payment  of  such 
compensation.  Where  one  or  another  em- 
ployer. 03  defined  herein,  has  secured  com- 
pensation, such  comf>en8ation  shall,  be  the 
exclusive  remedy  against  any  employer.  In  the 
esse  of  an  employer  who  is  a  subcontractor. 
Uie  contractor  shall  be  liable  for  and  shall 
secure  the  payment  of  such  compensation  to 
employees  of  the  subcontractor  unless  the 
jubcontractor  has  secured  such  payment." 

TDK    rOB    COMMENCEMENT    OF    COMPENSATION 

Sec.  3.  Section  e(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  strikmg  "more  than  twenty-eight  days" 
sod   substituting    "more    than    twenty-one 

(Uy«" 

raCKEASES  IN  MAXIMUM  AND  MINIMUM  LIMnS 
or  DISAflll-rTT  COMPENSATION  AND  ALLOW- 
ANCE 

Sec.  4(a)  Section  6(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Compensation  for  disability  shall  not  ex- 
ceed (119  a  week  and  compensation  for  to- 
tal disability  shall  not  be  less  than  $35  per 
week:  Provided,  however.  That  If  the  em- 
ployee's average  weekly  wages,  as  computed 
under  section  10.  are  less  than  $35  per  week, 
be  shall  receive  as  compensation  for  total  dls- 
sbillty  his  average  weekly  wages." 

(b)  Section  14 (m)  of  such  Act  la  amended 
by  striking  "$24,000"  and  substituting 
"140.800.  ' 

DISFIGUREMENTS 

Sic.  5.  Section  8(c)  (20)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(20)  Disfigurement:  Proper  and  equitable 
compensation,  not  to  exceed  $3.5(X),  shall  be 
swarded  for  serious  disfigurement :  ( 1 )  of  the 
(see.  head,  or  neck;  or  (2)  of  other  areas 
normally  exposed  while  employed  and  which 
handicap  the  employee  in  securing  or  main- 
taining employment." 

DIXUIIT     POLLOWING      PREVIOUS     IMPAIRMENT 

Sic.  6.  Strike  section  8(f)  of  such  Act  and 
Insert  the  following  new  section  8(f) : 

"(f)  Injury  Increasing  disability:  If  an 
employee  receives  an  injury  which  of  Itself 
would  cause  only  permanent  partial  dis- 
ability, but  which  combined  with  a  previous 
disability  does  in  fact  cause  permanent  total 
disability  or  death,  in  addition  to  compen- 
sation for  temporary  total  or  temporary  par- 
tial disability  or  both,  the  employer  shall: 

(1)  If  the  injury  results  In  a  disability 
which  would  entitle  the  employee  to  com- 
pensation for  scheduled  Injuries  under  sub- 
OlTlflon  (c)(:)  through  (20)  of  thU  section, 
provide  compensation  as  prescribed  therein 
or  for  1(K  weeks  whichever  Is  greater,  or 

(2)  If  the  Injury  results  in  a  disability 
which  would  entitle  the  employee  to  com- 
pensation under  subdivision  (c)  (21)  of  this 
•ectlon  or  death,  provide  compensation  for 
104  weeks  only.  After  cessation  of  the  pay- 
ments for  the  period  of  weeks  provided  for 
berein.  the  employee  or  his  survivor  entitled 
to  benefits  shall  be  paid  the  remainder  of  the 
compensation  that  would  be  due  for  perma- 
nent total  disability  or  for  death  out  of  the 
•peclal  fund  established  in  section  44." 

STUDENT    BENEFTTS 

8ec.  7.  (a)  SecUon  2  of  such  Act  la  further 
•mended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  paragraph  (14)  insert  "(1)"  In  the 
fourth  sentence  between  "are"  and  "under"; 
delete  the  period  after  "disability"  at  the 
•nd  of  the  sentence;  and  add  ",  or  (2)  are 
rtudents  aa  defined  in  paragraph  (21)  of 
UUs  section." 

(2)  Add  a  new  paragraph  (21 )  to  read  as 
follows: 


"(21)  The  term  'student'  means  a  person 
regularly  pursuing  a  full-time  course  of 
study  or  training  at  an  institution   which 


"(A)  a  school  or  college  or  university  op- 
erated  or  directly  supported  by  the  United 
States  or  by  a  State  or  local  government  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  or 

"(B)  a  school  or  college  or  university  which 
has  been  accredited  by  a  State  or  by  a  State- 
reoognlzed  or  nationally  recognized  accredit- 
ing agency  or  body,  or 

"(C)  a  school  or  college  or  university  not 
so  accredited  but  whose  credits  are  accepted, 
on  transfer,  by  not  less  than  three  institu- 
tions which  are  so  accredited,  for  credit  on 
the  same  basis  as  if  transferred  from  an  in- 
stitution BO  accredited,  or 

"(D)  an  additional  type  of  educational  or 
training  Institution  as  defined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

but  not  after  he  reaches  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  or  has  completed  four  years  of  educa- 
tion beyond  the  high  school  level,  except 
that,  where  his  twenty-third  birthday  occurs 
during  a  semester  or  other  enrollment  period, 
he  shall  continue  to  be  considered  a  student 
until  the  end  of  such  semester  or  other  en- 
rollment period.  A  child  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  have  ceiised  to  l>e  a  student  during  any 
interim  between  school  years  if  the  interim 
does  not  exceed  five  months  and  if  he  shows 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  deputy  commis- 
sioner that  he  lias  a  bona  fide  intention  of 
continuing  to  pursue  a  full-time  course  of 
education  or  training  during  the  semester  or 
other  enrollment  period  immediately  follow- 
ing the  Interim  or  during  periods  of  reason- 
able duration  which,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
deputy  commissioner,  he  Is  prevented  by 
factors  beyond  his  control  from  pursuing  Ms 
education.  A  child  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be 
a  student  under  this  Act  during  a  period  of 
service  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  or  while  receiving  educational  or 
training  benefits  under  any  other  program 
authorized  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 

(b)  Section  8(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  the  words  "under  the  age  of 
eighteen  years"  In  paragraphs  (1).  (2)  and 
(4)  thereof. 

ZNCRXASS    IN    DEATH    BENEFITS 

SEC.  8(a)  Sections  9(b)  and  (c)  of  such 
Act  are  amended  by  striking  "36"  wherever 
It  appears,  and  substituting  "46". 

(b)  Section  e(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "16"  and  substituting  "20". 

(c)  Section  9(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"In  computing  death  benefits  the  average 
weekly  wages  of  the  deceased  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  not  more  than  (178.60, 
nor  less  than  •62.50.  but  the  total  weekly 
compensation  shall  not  exceed  the  weekly 
wages  of  the  deceased." 

(d)  Section  9(g)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  comma  after  "may"  and  the 
words  "at  his  option  or  upon  the  application 
of  the  insurance  carrier  shall"  and  "one- 
half  of". 

DEPENSB    BASE    ACT    DEATH    BENEFITS    TO    ALIEN 
AND    NONNATIONAL    8UBVTV0RS 

Sec.  9.  Section  2(b)  of  the  Defense  Base 
Act  (65  Stat.  622).  as  amended,  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  comma  after  "may"  and  the 
words  "at  his  option  or  upon  the  application 
of  the  Insurance  carrier  shall"  and  "one- 
half  of". 

TIME  FOR  NOTICE  AND  CLAIMS 

Sbc.  10.  (a)  Section  12(a)  of  the  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  (Compen- 
sation Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Notice  of  an  injury  or  death  In  re- 
spect of  which  compensation  is  payable  un- 
der this  Act  shall  be  given  within  sixty  days 
after  the  date  of  such  Injury  or  death,  or 
sixty  days  after  the  employee  or  beneficiary 


Is  aware  or  In  the  exercise  of  reasonable  dili- 
gence should  have  been  aware  of  a  relation- 
ship between  the  injury  or  death  and  the 
employment.  Such  notice  shall  be  given  (1) 
to  the  deputy  commissioner  In  the  compen- 
sation district  in  which  the  injury  occurred 
and  (2)  to  the  employer." 

(b)  Section  13  (a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,  the  right  to  compensation  for  dis- 
ability or  death  under  this  Act  shall  be 
barred  unless  a  claim  therefor  is  filed  within 
one  year  after  the  injury  or  death.  If  pay- 
ment of  compensation  has  been  made  with- 
out an  award  on  account  of  such  injury  or 
death  a  claim  may  be  filed  within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  last  payment.  Such 
claim  shall  be  filed  with  the  deputy  commis- 
sioner In  the  compensation  district  in  which 
such  injury  or  such  death  occurred.  The 
time  for  filing  a  claim  shall  not  begin  to 
run  until  the  employee  or  beneficiary  is 
aware,  or  by  the  exercise  of  reasonable  dili- 
gence should  have  been  aware,  of  the  rela- 
tionship betwesn  the  Injury  or  death  and 
the  employment." 

SPECIAL    FUND 

Sec.  11(a)  Section  8(d)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

(d)  Any  compensation  to  which  any 
claimant  would  be  entitled  under  subdivision 
(c)  of  this  section  excepting  sulidlvlslon 
(c-21)  shall  be  payable  upon  his  death  with- 
out surviving  wife,  dependent  husband,  or 
child.  Into  the  special  fund  established  under 
section  44(a)  of  this  Act.  Where  there  are 
s\irvlvors  if  death  arises  from  causes  other 
than  the  Injury  such  compensation  shall 
be  payable  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  persons 
following:" 

(b)  Section  44(c)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "♦1.000"  and  sub- 
stituting "$20,000". 

DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA    WORKMAN'S 
COMPENSATION    ACT 

Sec.  12.  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  May  17, 
1928,  as  amended  (45  Stat.  600) .  extending 
the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers' 
Compensation  Act  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"  (a)  The  provisions  of  the  Longshoremen's 
and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act  and 
all  amendments  thereto,  except  as  indicated 
In  subsections  (b),  (c)  and  (d)  hereof,  shall 
apply  in  reaped  to  the  Injury  or  de«Uh  of 
an  employee  carrying  on  any  employment  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Irrespective  of  the 
place  where  the  Injury  or  death  occurs,  ex- 
cept that  In  applying  such  provistons  the 
tenn  'employer'  shall  be  held  to  mean  every 
person  carrying  out  any  employment  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  term  'em- 
ployee' shall  be  held  to  mean  every  employee 
of  any  such  person. 

"(b)  Compensation  for  disability  and  for 
daat^  benefits  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  not  exceed  $86  a  week. 

"(c)  The  total  money  aUowance  payable  to 
an  employee  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
under  secUon  14 (m)  of  the  Longshoremen's 
and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act  shall 
In  no  event  exceed  the  aggregate  of  $29,160. 

"(d)  In  computtog  death  benefits  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  the  average  weekly 
wages  of  the  deceased  shall  be  considered  to 
have  been  no  more  than  $127.50." 

APPROPRIATION 

Sec.  13.  Section  46  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  current  fiscal  year  and  for  each 
succeeding  fiscal  year  such  sums,  to  be  de- 
posited In  the  administration  fund  estab- 
lished under  section  46  of  this  Act,  aa  may 
be  necessary  for  the  administration  of  the 
Act. 
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"(b)  There  are  also  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated (or  the  current  fiscal  year  and 
tor  each  succeeding  flacal  year,  such  supple- 
mentary funds,  to  be  depoalted  la  the  special 
fund  established  under  section  44  of  this  Act, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  obligations 
Incurred  under  the  authority  of  that  sec- 
tion." 

TKCHNICAI.    AMKNOMXirr 

Sxc.  14.  SecUon  3(a)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "nor" 
and  substituting  the  word  "or". 

EmECnVB     DATS 

Sac.  16(a).  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions 1  and  2  shall  become  effective  thirty 
days  after  enactment. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  sections  3, 
4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11  and  12  shall  become 
effective  six  (6)  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  and  said  amendments  shall  relate 
only  to  Injuries  and  deaths  occurring  after 
the  effective  date. 


Statement  m  Expla.vation  of  a  Brix  To 
Amend  thx  Lonosborkmin's  and  Hakboe 
WoRKHis'  Compensation  Act 

INTBODUCTION 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  improve  the 
Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers'  Com- 
pensation Act  by  Increasing  benefits,  liberal- 
izing certain  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  re- 
moving the  dual  liability  of  stevedore  and 
ship  repair  contractors  for  employment  In- 
juries to  employees  covered  by  the  Act.  At 
the  present  time,  these  employers  are  liable 
for  oompensatlon  required  by  the  Act  and 
may  also  be  liable  for  reimbursement  to  ship- 
owners of  amounts  paid  In  damages  by  the 
shipowners  to  the  same  employees  for  the 
same  Injuries. 

A  comparatively  small  number  of  em- 
ployees now  recovers  substantial  damages  for 
their  employment  injuries  from  shipowners 
which  must  be  ultimately  paid  by  the  Long- 
shore Act  employer,  while  the  benefits  under 
the  Act,  which  the  gre«t  majority  of  em- 
ployees depend  on  for  Income  when  disabled, 
are  Inadequate  and  out  of  date.  The  proposal 
combines  provisions  to  break  the  circular 
liability  chain  and  significantly  Improve 
benefits. 

czacvukB  i,T*im,rrt  chain — l,onqshoremxn  v. 

aHIPOWniA  V.  STTVXDORXS 

The  initial  point  for  consideration  in  the 
present  circular  liability  chain  which  exists 
with  respect  to  the  Longshore  Act  is  that  the 
htX  explicitly  states  that  the  liability  of  the 
employer  for  damages  for  injury  or  death  re- 
sulting from  employment  of  employees  cov- 
ered by  It  shall  be  exclusive. 

The  Longshore  Act  covers  approximately 
306,000  longshoremen  and  harbor  workers. 
Of  this  number,  14,464  receiver  workmen's 
oompensatlon  at  some  time  during  fiscal  year 
1968.  In  that  same  fiscal  year,  1,320  cases  were 
filed  by  Longshore  Act  employees  In  the  U.S. 
district  courts  against  third-party  shipown- 
ers for  damages  for  employment  Injuries. 

Beginning  in  1946  the  courts  established 
the  principle  that  a  shipowner  owes  an  ab- 
solute warranty  for  seaworthiness  to  Long- 
shore Act  employees.  This  warranty  has  no 
relation  to  negligence  and.  under  the  deci- 
sions, makes  a  shlpo>wner  a  virtual  Insurer 
for  any  employment  Injury  which  befalls  a 
longshoreman,  ship  repairman  or  harbor 
worker  aboard  ship. 

Under  existing  principles  also  formulated 
by  the  courts  and  first  stated  in  19S5,  the 
Longshore  Act  employer  is  liable  to  reim- 
burse the  thlpowner  for  recoveries  by  Long- 
shore Act  employees  for  injuries  for  which 
the  employer  stands  primarily  liable  under 
the  Act.  Since  election  between  receiving 
compensation  from  an  employer  and  bring- 
ing suit  against  a  shipowner  for  the  same 
injury  la  not  required,  the  same  employees 
are  involved  in  an  unknown  number  of  both 
claim  and  litigation  cases.  Recoveries  made 


by  employees  against  shipowners,  however, 
are  offset  against  compensation  payments 
under  the  Act.  The  courts  m  1063  began  ap- 
plying the  new  principle  that  a  shipowner 
employing  longahoremen  directly  to  unload 
his  ship  (acting  as  his  own  stevedore),  is 
subject  to  damage  suits  by  the  longshoremen 
for  employment  injury,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  shipowner  Is  an  employer  under  the 
Longshore  Act. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  relating  to  the 
circular  and  enhanced  liability  of  Long- 
shore Act  employers  are  Intended  to  rein- 
state the  exclusive  liability  principle  of  the 
Act. 

tNCBXASX    OP    PBKSKNT    MAXIMUM    AND 

MDmrmc  coMPXNaATiON 

The  existing  minimum  disability  compen- 
sation payment  of  $18  weekly  was  estab- 
lished In  1956  and  the  existing  maximum 
payment  of  970  weeldy  was  established  in 
1961.  In  the  Interim  from  1961  to  Sep- 
tember 1970.  the  average  weekly  wage  in 
ship  and  boat  building  and  repair  has  in- 
creased by  35  % . 

We  estimate  that  in  1970  most  longshore* 
men  were  earning  nearly  9200  a  week.  The 
base  rate  under  union  contracts  was  94  60 
an  hour  on  the  east  coast  and  gulf  coast 
and  averaged  94.81  an  hour  on  the  west  coast 
for  a  standard  8-hour  day  (Including  a  guar- 
antee of  2  hours  overtime  daily).  In  the 
Oreat  Lakes  the  basic  rate  was  94.02  an  hour. 
Increasing  to  94.37  an  hour  in  1971.  The  1970 
rates  for  the  west  coast  became  effective  in 
June  1970.  for  the  east  and  gulf  coasts  in 
October  1970.  and  April  for  the  Oreat  Lakes. 

In  1961.  when  the  present  970  weekly  max- 
imum was  put  into  effect,  the  average  earn- 
ings of  a  longshoreman  working  a  40-hour 
week,  handling  general  cargo,  were  9129  60  on 
the  west  coast.  In  1970.  the  comparable  figure 
was  9192.60,  an  Increase  of  49%.  The  weekly 
earnings  in  1970,  again  assuming  a  40-hour 
week  and  using  the  general  cargo  rate,  was 
9184.00  In  most  east  and  giilf  coast  ports 
and  9160.80  on  the  Oreat  Lakes.  These  earn- 
ings represent  increases  over  1961  of  more 
than  60%.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
these  calculations  are  made  on  basic  gen- 
eral cargo  rates.  Most  workers  earned  con- 
siderably more  because  of  penalty  cargo  rates 
paid  for  handling  certain  types  of  cargo  and 
for  different  working  conditions. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts,  an  Increase  In 
the  maximum  oompensatlon  under  the  Long- 
shore Act  to  9119  a  week  Is  recommended. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  which  the 
Longshore  Act  applies,  the  average  wage 
In  1969  was  9138.81  and  Is  estimated  to  have 
been  9144  In  1970.  Accordingly,  a  lower 
maximum  of  986  Is  set  for  employment  In- 
juries In  that  Jurisdiction  and  the  overall 
maximum  for  temporary  total  and  partial 
disability  is  set  at  929.160.  The  986  maxi- 
mum would  be  in  line  with  the  higher  of 
the  two  maximums  currently  prevailing  in 
the  States  contiguous  to  the  District  (962  in 
Virginia  and  988  in  Maryland).  The  De- 
ptartment  of  Labor  supports  legislation  to 
create  a  separate  compensation  system  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  provisions  of 
this  bill  upgrading  beneflU  for  the  District 
are  intended  only  as  a  contingency  proposal 
until  separate  legislation  is  enacted. 

The  minimum  compensation  would  also 
be  Increased  from  918  to  935  weekly  to  pro- 
vide a  totally  disabled  employee  with  suffi- 
cient funds  to  meet  the  cost  of  minimum 
subsistence.  Employees  whose  wages  do  not 
exceed  the  new  minimum  are  entitled  to 
their  entire  wages  free  of  the  Acfs  per- 
centage limitation  otherwise  applicable. 
With  today's  living  costs  It  Is  evident  that 
employees  making  less  than  935  weekly 
would  not  be  able  to  subsist  on  66^  per- 
cent of  their  earnings. 

The  Act  presently  provides  that  temporary 
total  and  partial  disability  benefits  may  not 
exceed  924.000.  An  Increase  In  this  overall 


maximum  proportionate  to  the  Increase  la 
the  weekly  maximum  Is  provided.  The  In- 
crease would  be  to  $40,800  except  In  the 
DUtrlct  of  Columbia. 

INCHXASK    IN    DEATH    BENEfTT    PERCENTAGES   AlfB 
AUTHORIZATION     OF     STUDENT     BENKFTrS 

The  percentage  of  an  employee's  wage 
which  may  be  drawn  by  a  widow  Is  increased 
from  36%  to  46%.  and  of  surviving  grand- 
children and  sisters  and  brothers  eligible 
for  benefits,  from  15%  to  20%. 

Further,  surviving  children  in  a  student 
status,  as  defined  by  the  bill,  would  be  au- 
thorized to  continue  to  receive  benefits  after 
reaching  18  years  of  age. 

OISFICUSEMENT 

The  lump  sum  payment  of  93,500  Is  ex- 
tended  to  be  paid  for  disfigurement  of  the 
neck,  as  well  as  of  the  face  and  head,  and 
also  of  other  normally  exposed  areas  which 
would  affect  employabllity. 

REDUCTION  IN  LENGTH  OF  DISIBIUTT  BEPOSE 
EUMINATIOK  or  WAITINO  PERIOD  AND  EXTEN- 
SION   NOTICE   AND   CLAIM   TIME 

Since  1956  the  Act  has  provided  that  there 
must  be  a  3-day  waiting  period  unless  the 
disability  continues  for  at  least  28  days.  The 
bill  reduces  the  period  to  21  days,  after  which 
compensation  is  payable  for  the  waiting  pe- 
riod. This  improvement  is  in  line  with  mod- 
em woriunen's  compensation  law  trends. 

The  Act  now  provides  that  notice  of  injury 
or  death  shall  be  given  within  30  days  and 
claim  for  compensation  or  death  shall  be 
filed  within  one  year  after  the  Injury  or 
death.  These  time  limits  do  not  take  into 
consideration  the  later  development  of  latent 
disability  from  a  relatively  minor  accident, 
or  disease  causally  related  to  the  employ- 
ment. The  time  for  giving  notice  of  Injury 
and  filing  claim  for  compensation  or  death 
is.  therefore,  extended  to  60  days  after  the 
employee  or  the  beneficiary  is  aware,  or  in 
the  exercise  or  reasonable  diligence  should 
have  been  aware,  of  a  relationship  between 
the  disabling  condition  or  the  death  and  the 
employment. 

SPECIAL    FUNDS 

Two  special  funds  are  established  under 
the  Act.  One,  is  for  employees  covered  by 
the  Longshore  Act  and  its  extensions;  and 
the  other,  for  workers  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  funds  provide  continuing  com- 
pecksatlon  for  permanently  disabled  work- 
ers, or  their  survivors,  when  so-called  sec- 
ond Injtirles  are  suffered  by  employees  with 
existing  physical  Impairments.  The  special 
fund  payments  t>egln  when  payments  at- 
tributable to  the  second  Injury  have  been 
completed  by  the  employer  or  Insurance  car- 
rier who  Is  liable. 

The  funds  also  provide  compensation 
payments  when  an  employer  becomes  insol- 
vent, and  for  expenses  of  vocational  rehabili- 
tation when  neoeasary  In  certain  cases.  In- 
cluding a  living  allowance  not  to  exceed  925 
a  week. 

Financing  of  the  funds  Is  provided  by 
fines  and  penalties  collected  \inder  the  Act, 
Interest,  and  sums  of  91,000  paid  Into  the 
fund  in  non-survivor  death  cases.  The  Long- 
shore Act  fund  U  now  In  a  precarious  state. 
Annual  disbursements  are  in  excess  of  annual 
Income  and  the  outstanding  liabilities 
against  the  fund  exceed  the  amounts  It 
contains. 

In  order  to  finance  the  Longshore  special 
funds  adequately,  the  bill  requires  that 
employers  or  insurance  carriers  in  cases 
where  an  employee  suffering  employment 
Injury  dies  and  there  Is  no  eligible  bene- 
ficiary pay  into  the  funds  any  amoimts  re- 
maining unpaid  under  a  schedule  award.  It 
also  increases  from  91.000  to  $20,000  the 
amount  which  must  be  contributed  by  em- 
ployers or  carriers  into  the  funds  In  all 
cases  where  an  employee  dies  from  an  em- 
ployment injiiry  and  there  Is  no  eligible 
beneficiary.  At  present  compensation  levels, 
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tM  average  compensation  paid  In  fatal 
gfgn  under  the  Longshore  Act  Is  935.000. 
The  contribution  of  920,000.  therefore, 
where  the  potential  liability  Is  so  much 
Beater  appears  reasonable. 

In  view  of  the  length  of  time  since  Im- 
provements have  been  made  In  the  compen- 
sation f>rogTam  under  the  Longshore  Act 
early  action  Is  sought  to  provide  Income 
maintenance  for  Injured  wnployeee  within 
Its  terms  in  keeping  with  wages  and  other 
ctirrent  economic  factors. 

SECnON-BT-SECTlON     SUMMABT     OF     BOX     TO 

AMINO  THX  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 

WoiKZR's  Compensation  Act 

Section  1 — DeflniUona — (a)  Amends  sec- 
tion 3(4)  of  the  Act  to  extend  the  definition 
of  "employer"  to  Include  "vessel." 

(b)  Amends  section  2  of  the  Act  by  renum- 
bering paragraph  (20)  and  adding  a  new  par- 
ngraph  (19)  to  define  "vessel." 

Section  a — Liability  for  Compensation — 
Amends  section  4  of  the  Act.  requiring  em- 
ployers to  secure  compensation,  to  except  ves- 
sels imless  another  employer  of  an  employee 
entitled  to  benefits  under  the  Longshore  Act 
does  not  secure  compensation.  Provides  fur- 
ther that  when  an  employer,  as  defined  un- 
der the  Act,  secures  compensation,  such  com- 
pensation shall  be  the  exclusive  remedy 
tigalnst  any  employer. 

Section  3 — Waiting  Period — Amends  sec- 
tion 6(a)  of  the  Act  to  permit  payment  of 
oompensatlon  without  a  waiting  period  when 
the  disability  exceeds  21  days.  A  three-day 
waiting  period  Is  now  specified  unless  the 
disability  exceeds  28  days. 

Section  4  (a)  and  (b) — Maximum  and 
Minimum — Amends  section  6(b)  of  the  Act 
to  Increase  the  maximum  of  $70  a  week  to 
9110  a  week;  the  minimum  from  $18  to  $35; 
and  amends  section  14(m)  to  increase  the 
overall  money  limit  for  temporary  and  par- 
tial disability  from  $24,000  to  $40,800. 

Section  5 — Disfigurement — ^Amends  section 
8(c)  (20)  of  the  Act  to  expend  the  meaning 
of  compensable  disfigurement  to  Include,  in 
addition  to  the  face  and  head,  disfigurement 
of  neck,  or  of  any  other  area  normally  ex- 
posed while  employed  which  would  handicap 
an  employee  in  obtaining  or  holding  employ- 
ment. 

Section  &— Injury  following  previous  im- 
pairment — Amends  section  8(f)  to  clarify 
and  make  definite  the  conditions  under 
which  an  employer  provides  compensation 
for  disability  caused  by  subsequent  injuries 
and  thus  to  encourage  employment  of  handi- 
capped persons. 

Section  7 — Student  benefits — (a)  Amends 
seaion  2(14)  of  the  Act  to  add  "student"  to 
definition  of  eligible  "child"  and  adds  a  new 
paragraph  (21)  to  define  "student"  for  the 
purpose  of  continuing  benefits  to  certain  sur- 
viving dependents  while  they  are  in  school. 

(b)  Amends  section  8(d)  to  allow  surviv- 
ing dependents  to  receive  benefits  beyond  18 
years  of  age  if  in  a  student  status. 

Section  8 — Death  benefits — (a)  Amends 
section  9(b)  and  (c)  of  the  Act  to  increase 
the  death  benefits  to  the  surviving  wife  or 
dependent  husband  from  35  to  45  percent  of 
the  deceased  employee's  average  wages. 

(b)  Amends  section  9(d)  to  increase  the 
death  benefit  for  dependent  grandchildren, 
brothers  or  sisters  from  16  to  20  percent  of 
such  average  wages. 

(c)  Amends  section  9(e)  to  Increase  the 
maximum  weekly  wages  for  computation  of 
death  benefits  from  $105  to  $178.50  and  in- 
creases the  minimum  from  $27  to  $42.60. 

(d)  Amends  section  9(g),  which  provides 
for  the  commutation  of  compensation  bene- 
fits to  certain  aliens  who  are  not  residents  of 
the  United  States  or  Canada.  The  section 
now  requires  the  Secretary,  upon  application 
of  an  insurance  company,  to  commute  fu- 
ture Installments  of  compensation  to  such 
aliens  by  paying  one-half  the  commuted 
amount  of  future  compensation.  The  amend- 


ment removes  the  requirement  for  commu- 
tation payments  and  permits  the  Secretary 
to  commute  In  his  discretion. 

Section  9 — Defense  Base  Act — Benefits  to 
Alien  Survivors — The  Defense  Base  Act  ex- 
tends the  benefits  of  the  Longshoremen's 
and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act  to 
employees  of  contractors  at  United  States 
bases  or  on  public  works  where  such  con- 
tracts are  p>erformed  outside  the  continental 
United  States.  Section  2(b)  of  that  Act  re- 
specting compensation  payments  for  non- 
resident aliens  Is  similar  to  section  9(g)  of 
the  Longshoremen's  Act.  This  bill,  therefore, 
amends  section  2(b)  of  the  Defense  Base  Act 
to  conform  to  amendment  to  Longshore  Act 
described  in  preceding  section. 

Section  10 — rime  for  Notice  and  Claim — 
Amends  section  12(a)  to  extend  the  time  for 
giving  notice  of  injury  or  death  to  the  deputy 
commissioner  and  to  the  employer,  from  30 
days  after  the  injury  or  death  to  60  days 
after  the  employee  or  the  beneficiary  Is  aware 
or  In  the  exercise  of  reasonable  diligence 
should  have  been  aware  of  a  relationship  be- 
tween the  injury  or  death  and  the  employ- 
ment. 

(b)  Amends  section  13(a)  to  defer  the 
time  for  filing  a  claim  for  compensation  for 
injury  or  death  In  latent  disability  cases. 
The  Act  now  provides  that  a  claim  must  be 
filed  within  one  year  after  the  Injury  or 
death,  or  if  payment  of  compensation  has 
been  made  without  an  award  a  claim  may 
be  filed  within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the 
last  pa3rment.  The  amendment  provides  that 
the  time  for  filing  claim  shall  not  begin  to 
run  until  the  employee  or  beneficiary  Is 
aware,  or  by  the  exercise  of  reasonable  dili- 
gence shovild  have  been  aware  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  Injury  or  death  and 
the  employment. 

Section  11 — Special  Fund — (a)  Amends 
section  8(d)  by  providing  for  payment  into 
the  special  fund,  described  In  section  44(a) 
of  the  Act,  of  any  disability  compensation 
due  to  an  employee  under  a  scheduled  award 
when  he  has  no  survivors. 

(b)  Amends  section  44(c)  (1)  by  substitut- 
ing $20,000  for  the  $1,000  now  required  to 
be  paid  into  the  special  fund  by  the  em- 
ployer or  insurance  carrier  upon  the  death 
of  an  employee  resulting  from  employment 
Injury  when  there  are  no  survivors. 

Section  12 — D.C.  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act — (a),  (b)  and  (c)  Provides  that  the 
maximum  compensation  rate  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  under  extension  of  the  Long- 
shore Act  in  (45  Stat.  600),  vrtll  be  $86  a 
week  and  the  overall  maximum  in  tempo- 
rary or  partial  disability  cases  will  be 
$29,160. 

(d)  Provides  the  basis  for  computing  death 
benefits  shall  be  considered  to  be  no  more 
than  $127.50. 

Section  13 — Appropriation — Amends  sec- 
tion 46,  (a)  to  authorize  appropriation  of 
amounts  necessary  for  administration  of  the 
Act.  and  (b)  to  authorize  supplementary 
funds  as  necessary  to  meet  obligations  of  the 
special  fund  under  section  44  of  the  Act. 

Section  14 — Technical  Amendment — Makes 
grammatical  change  of  substituting  "or" 
for  "nor"  In    section  3(a)  (1)  of  the  Act. 

Section  16 — Effective  Date — ^Provides  for 
effective  dates  for  different  sections  and  that 
higher  benefits  and  other  related  provisions 
shall  ai^ly  only  to  injuries  and  deaths  there- 
from sustained  after  the  effective  date  indi- 
cated. 


AUTHORIZING  PRINTING  OF  RE- 
VISED EDITION  OF  "HISTORY  OF 
THE  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES" 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  submit  a  privileged  report  (Rept. 
No.  92-3)   on  the  concurrent  resolution 


(H.  Con.  Res.  97)  authorizing  the  print- 
ing of  a  revised  edition  of  the  publication 
entitled,  "History  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,"  and  ask  for  immediate 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tlcai. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
iioD.,  as  follows : 

H.  Con.  Res.  97 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring),  That  there  be 
printed  as  a  House  Document  a  revised  edi- 
tion of  the  publication  entitled  "History  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives", 
and  that  there  be  printed  forty-three  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  additional  copies  to  be 
prorated  to  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  a  period  of  sixty  days, 
after  which  the  unused  balance  shall  revert 
to  the  House  document  room. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  PRINTINO  OF  HEAR- 
INGS ENTITLED  "ATTEMPTED  DE- 
FECmON  BY  LITHUANIAN  SEA- 
MAN, SIMAS  KUDIRKA" 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  submit  a  privileged  report  (Rept. 
No.  92-4)  on  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  187) 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  the  hearings  entitled  "At- 
tempted Defection  by  Lithuanian  Sea- 
man, Simas  Kudirka,"  and  ask  for  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  187 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
two  thousand  additional  copies  of  its  hear- 
ings before  the  Subcommittee  on  State  De- 
partment Organization  and  Foreign  Opera- 
tions entitled  "Attempted  Defection  by  Lith- 
uanian Seaman,  Simas  Kudirka". 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to, 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


RELATING  TO  THE  MINIMUM  PER 
ANNUM  GROSS  RATE  OF  PAY 
WHICH  BE  PAID  FROM  THE  CLERK 
HIRE  ALLOWANCES  OP  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  submit  a  privileged  report  (Rept. 
No.  92-5)  on  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  189) 
relating  to  the  minimum  per  annum 
gross  rate  of  pay  which  may  be  paid  from 
the  clerk  hire  allowances  of  Members  of 
the  House,  and  ask  for  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  189 

Resolved,  That,  until  otherwise  provided  by 
law  and  notwithstanding  any  other  authority 
to  the  contrary,  effective  at  the  beginning  of 
the  first  pay  period  commencing  on  or  after 
the  date  of  adoption  of  this  resolution  no 
person  shall  be  paid  from  the  clerk  hire  al- 
lowance of  any  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  Resident  Commissioner 
from  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Delegate  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  at  a  per  annum  groos 
rate  of  less  than  $1 .200. 
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The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  wa«  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORITY  TO  DEAL  WITH  NA- 
TIONAL EMERGENCY  LABOR  DIS- 
PUTES IN  THE  TRANSPORTATION 
INDUSTRY— MESSAGE  PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  I  H  DOC.  NO.  92-43) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
Early  In  1970,  I  proposed  to  the  Con- 
gress a  new  approach  for  dealing  with 
national  emergency  labor  disputes  In  the 
transportation  Industry.  The  proposal 
was  based  upon  my  belief  that  existing 
law  did  not  provide  adequate  remedies 
for  settling  such  disputes,  and  thus  faUed 
to  protect  the  national  Interest. 

Today.  I  am  again  recommending  that 
proposal,  the  Emergency  Public  Interest 
Protection  Act.  Events  since  the  bills 
first  introduction  have  made  its  enact- 
ment even  more  urgent.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  Congress  will  give  the  proposal 
its  prompt  and  favorable  consideration — 
before  there  is  another  crisis  in  the 
transportation  industry. 

The  bill  I  propose  would  give  the  Pres- 
ident vital  new  authority  to  deal  with 
national  emergency  disputes  In  the  rail- 
road, airline,  maritime,  longshore,  and 
trucking  Industries. 

First,  the  bill  would  abolish  the  emer- 
gency strike  provisions  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Act — which  now  govern  railroad 
and  airline  disputes — and  make  all 
transportation  industries  subject  to  the 
national  emergency  provisions  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Second,  the  bill  would  amend  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  to  give  the  President  three 
new  options  in  the  case  of  a  national 
emergency  dispute  in  a  transportation 
industry,  when  that  dispute  is  not  set- 
tled within  the  eighty-day  "coollng-oCr 
period"  authorized  by  Taft-Hartiey.  Un- 
der those  circumstances,  if  a  strike  or 
lockout  should  threaten  or  occur,  and 
nattoiial  health  or  safety  continued  to  be 
endangered,  the  President  could  select 
any  one  of  the  following  courses  of 
action: 

— He  could  extend  the  coollng-off  peri- 
od for  as  long  as  thirty  days.  This  might 
be  most  useful  if  the  President  believed 
the  dispute  to  be  very  close  to  settiement. 
— He  could  empanel  a  special  board  to 
determine  If  partial  operation  of  the  In- 
dustry were  feasible  and.  If  so.  to  set 
out  the  boundaries  for  such  an  opera- 
tion This  alternative  would  allow  a  par- 
tial strike  or  lockout  without  endanger- 
ing the  national  health  or  safety.  It 
could  not  extend  beyond  180  days. 

— He  could  Invoke  a  "final  offer  selec- 
tion" alternative.  Under  this  procedure, 
the  final  offers  of  each  party  would  be 
submitted  to  a  neutral  panel.  This  ptmel 
would  select,  without  alteration,  the  most 
reaaoDable  of  these  offers  as  the  final 
and  binding  contract  to  setUe  the  dis- 
pute. Unlike  artttraUon,  which  too  often 


merely  splits  the  difference  between  the 
parties,  and  thereby  encourages  them  to 
persist  In  unreasonable  positions,  this 
procedure  would  reward  reasonableness 
and  thereby  facilitate  negotiation  and 
settiement. 

Third,  the  bill  would  establish  a  Na- 
tiotial  Special  Industries  CMnmission  to 
conduct  a  two-year  study  of  labor 
relations  in  industries  which  are  par- 
ticularly vulnerable  to  national  emer- 
gency disputes. 

Fourth,  the  bill  would  amend  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  to  conform  the  manage- 
ment of  labor  relations  under  that  Act 
to  the  practices  prevalent  in  most  other 
industries,  including  the  encouragement 
of  voluntary  settiement  of  grievances 
by  overhauling  the  existing  grievance 
procedures. 

The  urgency  of  this  matter  should  re- 
quire no  new  emphasis  by  anyone:  the 
critical  nature  of  it  should  be  clear  to 
all.  But  if  emphasis  is  necessary,  we  need 
only  remember  that  barely  two  months 
ago  the  nation  was  brought  to  the  brink 
of  a  crippling  railroad  shutdown,  the 
strike  being  averted  only  by  legislation 
passed  after  a  walkout  had  actually  be- 
gim.  That  legislation,  we  should  also  re- 
member, settled  littie:  It  merely  post- 
poned the  strike  deadline.  A  few  weeks 
from  now  another  railroad  strike  over  the 
same  Issues  which  precipitated  the  last 
one  is  a  distinct  possibility. 

I  believe  we  must  face  up  to  this  prob- 
lem, and  face  up  to  It  now,  before  events 
overtake  us  and  while  reasoned  con- 
sideration Is  still  possible. 

Time  and  again,  as  the  nation  has  suf- 
fered major  disruptions  from  a  trans- 
portation shutdown,  voices  have  been 
raised  on  all  sides  declaring  emphati- 
cally that  this  must  not  happen  again — 
that  better  laws  are  needed  to  protect 
the  public  hiterest,  and  that  the  time  to 
enact  those  laws  Is  l)efore.  not  after,  the 
next  crippling  emergency.  But  with  the 
same  regularity,  as  each  emergency  in 
turn  has  passed  the  voices  have  sub- 
sided— until  the  next  time.  So  nothing 
has  been  done,  and  emergency  has  fol- 
lowed emergency,  at  incalculable  cost  to 
millions  of  Innocent  bystanders  and  to 
the  nation  itself. 

The  legislation  I  propose  today  would 
establish  a  framework  for  settling  emer- 
gency transportation  disputes  in  a  rea- 
sonable and  orderly  fashion,  fair  to  the 
parties  and  without  the  shattering  Im- 
pact on  the  public  of  a  transportation 
shutdown.  I  urge  that  this  time  we  not 
wait  for  the  next  emergency,  but  rather 
Join  together  in  acting  upon  it  now. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  WnrrE  Housi:,  February  3, 1971. 


NATIONAL  EMERGENCY  LABOR  DIS- 
PUTES IN  THE  TRANSPORTATION 

INDUSTRY 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  Hotise 
for  1  minute.  > 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 

it  is  time  for  a  showdown.  It  Is  time  the 
Congress  quit  miming  away  from  the 
question  of  what  to  do  about  national 
emergency  labor  disputes  in  the  trans- 
portation Industry. 
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The  President  has  again  sent  the  Con- 
gress his  proposed  Emergency  Public  In- 
terest Protection  Act.  which  would  bring 
the  railroads  and  airlines  under  the  Taft- 
Hartiey  Act  and  amend  Taft-Hartley  to 
give  the  President  three  additional  op- 
tions for  handling  national  emergency 
labor  disputes  in  transportation. 

It  Is  possible  that  none  of  us  agri^s 
word  for  word  with  the  language  of  the 
legislation  being  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  deal  with  this  pressing  national 
problem.  But  it  Is  incumbent  upon  the 
Congress  to  give  the  President's  proposal 
a  hearing  and  to  formulate  a  solution. 

It  Is  a  shameful  shirking  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  Congress  to  avoid  coming  to 
gripe  with  the  critical  need  for  Improving 
the  Federal  machinery  for  handling 
labor  disputes  affecting  transportation. 

Action  Is  needed — and  now.  The  threat 
of  another  railroad  strike  in  the  space  of 
just  a  few  weeks  points  up  the  urgency 
of  the  situation.  The  American  people 
should  not  stand  for  continued  delay. 


CHARGES  OP  LIEUTENANT  PONT 
REGARDING  CONDITIONS  AT 
FORT  MEADE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mitchkll)  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall 
try  to  be  as  brief  as  possible,  but  the 
incidents  I  have  to  relate  to  this  body 
frighten  me.  and  I  am  sure  wl'l  frighten 
other  Members  as  well. 

On  January  19  of  this  year,  it  was 
brought  to  my  attention  that  there  ex- 
isted an  Army  medical  report  which  de- 
scribed certain  barracks  in  use  on  the 
Fort  Meade  Army  base  as  "not  suitable 
for  human  habitation."  At  the  same  time, 
I  learned  that  85  men  and  their  execu- 
tive officer  had  written  and  signed  state- 
ments revealing  that,  first,  the  condi- 
tions were  longstanding  in  nature:  sec- 
ond, that  numerous  complaints  had  been 
made  to  the  proper  authorities:  and, 
third,  that  nothing  had  been  done  to 
correct  the  situation. 

Since  the  problems  were  Immediate  in 
nature — men  forced  to  live  through  the 
coldest  months  of  the  year  without  hot 
water  or  heat — I  quickly  called  for  an 
investigation  of  these  charges.  It  was 
the  sort  of  situation  that  had  to  be  cor- 
rected without  delay  or  redtape. 

The  authorities  at  Fort  Meade  have 
concurred  with  me  that  indeed  the  con- 
ditions existed.  On  January  25  of  this 
year,  I  was  able  to  personally  inspect  the 
barracks  in  question,  and  to  confirm  that 
the  Army  had  improved  their  conditions 
since  my  call  for  action.  Though  not  per- 
fect, the  barracks,  at  the  time  of  my  In- 
spection, were  at  an  acceptable  stand- 
ard for  habitation.  I  enjoin  the  Army  to 
maintain  them  at  this  level. 

I  have  given  you  this  information  as  a 
background  to  what  I  am  now  going  to 
say.  Lieutenant  Font,  the  man  who 
brought  me  this  information,  was,  there- 
fore, extremely  instrumental  in  improv- 
mg  the  living  conditions  of  several  hun- 
dred men  on  Fort  Meade  post.  Lieuten- 
ant Pont  graduated  from  West  Point.  In 
his   capacity   as   a   barracks   inspector 
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Lieutenant  Font  repeatedly  made  his  su- 
periors aware  of  the  conditions  in  these 
barracks.  Only  when  his  reports  were 
ignored  completely,  and  the  weather 
necessitated  immediate  action,  did  he 
bring  his  reports  to  me. 

The  day  after  Lieutenant  Font  had  his 
conversation  with  me.  he  alleges  he  wsis 
accosted  by  Maj.  Gen.  Richard  O.  Clc- 
colella  in  1st  Army  Headquarters  at  Fort 
Meade.  General  Ciccolella  first  physically 
jostied  Lieutenant  Font,  and  then  had 
him  arrested  for  disobeying  a  direct  or- 
der to  leave  the  headquarters  when  Lieu- 
tenant Font  did  not  exit  speedily  enough 
to  satisfy  the  piqued  general.  Lieutenant 
Pont  was  thereupon  detained  without 
benefit  of  coimsel  for  4  hours,  and  then 
was  placed  under  restriction  pending  an 
investigation  of  allegations  that  General 
Ciccolella  has  preferred  against  him. 

The  investigation  of  the  allegations 
against  Lieutenant  Font  was  conducted 
by  Colonel  Alexander,  base  commeuider 
at  Port  Meade.  At  the  time  of  my  in- 
spection of  the  barracks  at  the  fort,  I 
inquired  of  Colonel  Alexander  the  status 
of  the  allegations  against  Lieutenant 
Font.  Colonel  Alexander  assured  me  that 
the  investigation  of  Lieutenant  Font 
would  be  handled  with  complete  impar- 
tiality, and  that  the  initiation  of  an  in- 
vestigation of  Lieutenant  Font  was  in  no 
way  connected  with  his  conversation 
with  me. 

Nevertheless,  on  January  29,  Colonel 
Alexander  officially  preferred  charges 
against  Lieutenant  Font.  In  point  of  fact, 
there  were  five  specifications  each  deal- 
ing in  one  way  or  another  with  the  in- 
cident in  the  1st  Army  Headquarters. 
The  maximum  sentence  that  Lieutenant 
Pont  is  now  faced  with,  if  he  is  convicted 
on  all  five  specifications,  is  25  years  at 
hard  labor. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  ignore  the 
sequence  of  events  in  this  case.  I  cannot 
overlook  the  fact  that  Lieutenant  Font 
was  charged  immediately  after  he  came 
to  me  with  Information  highly  critical  of 
certain  facilities  on  the  Fort  Meade  base. 
I  am  aware  that  Lieutenant  Font  is  not 
popular  with  his  superiors  at  Fort  Meade 
because  of  his  views  on  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia  and  because  he  hsts  called  for 
an  Inquiry  into  "U.S.  war  crimes"  in 
Southeast  Asia.  I  am  apprehensive  that 
these  unpopular  views  played  a  part  in 
determining  the  Army  to  bring  charges 
against  the  lieutenant.  I  am  more  con- 
cerned that  charges  have  been  brought 
against  Lieutenant  Font  as  a  punitive 
measure  because  of  his  conversation 
with  me. 

Lieutenant  Font  had  every  right  to 
bring  the  existence  of  conditions  on  the 
Port  Meade  base  to  my  attention.  If  the 
ciiarges  brought  against  Lieutenant  Font 
are,  as  I  believe  them  to  be,  a  form  of 
vindictive  harassment,  then  I  must  de- 
mand that  they  be  dropped.  We  are  all 
aware  of  the  authoritarian  aspects  of  the 
military,  but  we  are  all  committed,  I 
hope,  to  the  protection  of  the  basic  hu- 
man dignity  and  rights  of  army  person- 
nel. We  cannot  allow  Lieutenant  Font  to 
become  an  example  to  be  held  up  to  other 
soldiers  of  what  happens  when  they 
complain. 

If  the  Army  cannot  stand  criticism,  if 
constructive  protest  is  a  phenomenon  to 


be  crushed  ruthlessly  and  immediately, 
then  what  am  I  to  tell  the  mothers  and 
fathers  of  enlisted  men  in  my  district? 
How  can  I  vote  to  continue  the  forceable 
drafting  of  yoimg  men  into  a  military 
that  denies  them  their  basic  rights  as 
citizens?  How  can  we  hope  to  attract  men 
to  a  volunteer  force  when  they  will  be 
allowed  no  opportunity  to  express  their 
grievances?  Gentlemen,  if  we  are  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  then  the 
people  must  have  access  to  us.  I  cannot 
allow  Lieutenant  Font  to  be  punished  be- 
cause he  desired  to  talk  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  as  responsible  for 
what  will  happen  to  Lieutenant  Font,  as 
are  the  miUtary  authorities.  I  call  at  this 
time  for  an  investigation  of  circiun- 
stances  around  the  preferring  of  charges 
against  Lieutenant  Font.  I  ask  that  the 
investigation  be  conducted  not  by  Font's 
immediate  military  superiors,  but  rather 
by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  Mr.  Resor.  I  am  confident  that 
such  Ein  Investigation  will  result  in  a 
dismissal  of  the  charges  against  Lieu- 
tenant Font. 

I  feel  a  personal  commitment  to  the 
cause  of  Lieutenant  Font.  It  was  to  me 
that  he  came  in  an  effort  to  help  his  fel- 
low soldiers.  Now  he  is  the  one  who  needs 
my  help.  I  request  that  Mr.  Resor  com- 
mence his  investigation  immediately. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
woman  from  New  York. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  the 
fear  that  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mitchkll)  is  voicing  concerning 
what  appears  to  be  a  very  serious  exsun- 
ple  of  military  vindlctiveness.  In  the 
case,  as  described  by  Congressman 
Mitchell,  we  see  once  again  public  proof 
of  the  inability  of  the  Army  to  cope  with 
the  truth — except  by  the  use  of  reckless 
repression. 

Lieutenant  Font  is  a  very  highly  con- 
scientious man,  and  has  provoked  the 
Army  only  by  reason  of  his  exercising 
what  I  believe  to  be  his  fundamental  con- 
stitutional rights.  He  is  today  physically 
restricted  imder  exaggerated  charges 
with  the  threat  of  long  imprisonment 
because  he  dared  to  uncover  and  expose 
the  deplorable  living  conditions  imposed 
upon  his  fellow  soldiers  at  Fort  Meade. 

But  of  even  more  concern  is  the  implied 
connection  between  the  Army's  charges 
against  Lieutenant  Font,  and  Lieutenant 
Font's  announced  plans  rightfully  to  re- 
quest investigation  of  alleged  Vietnam 
war  crimes  of  his  superior  officers.  Gen- 
eral Seaman  and  General  Koster. 

It  seems  more  than  coincidental,  and 
certainly  less  than  justice  that  Lieuten- 
ant Font  was  charged  on  the  same  day 
that  General  Seaman  dropped  war  crimes 
charges  against  General  Koster.  I  sup- 
port Mr.  Mitchell's  demand  for  an  In- 
vestigation of  this  whole  matter  to  be 
conducted  personally  by  Secretary  Resor. 
Only  such  an  Investigation  can  fairly 
determine  the  facts.  In  addition,  how- 
ever, I  think  what  this  raises  is  that 
none  of  us  here  in  this  Congress  or  the 
public  at  large  can  be  satisfied  until  all 
the  facts  concerning  Army  justice  and 
war  crimes  are  brought  before  this  body, 
and  the  public. 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentiewoman  for  her  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


H.R.  2631— TO  PROHIBIT  THE 
"HUNTING  "  OF  WILDLIFE  BY  AIR- 
BORNE HUMAN  PREDATORS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentie- 
man  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Sayxor)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day, January  29,  Congressman  David  R. 
Obey  and  I,  along  with  a  number  of  our 
colleagues,  introduced  a  bill  to  prohibit 
the  himting  of  wildlife  from  an  airplane. 
At  the  time  of  introduction,  I  inadvert- 
ently excluded  the  name  of  our  col- 
league from  Michigan,  Congressman 
Jack  H.  McDonald,  as  a  cosponsor  for 
the  proposed  legislatU  n.  In  order  to  cor- 
rect that  error.  I  have  reintroduced  the 
bill  today  with  all  the  cosponsors  listed. 

Our  bill  would  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Act  of  li»56  to  provide  a  crim- 
inal penalty  for  shooting  at  certain  birds, 
fish,  and  other  {uiiirals  from  an  air- 
craft. I  sun  sure  our  colleagues  remem- 
ber the  dramatic  television  show  "The 
Wolf  Men"  viewed  nationally  In  Decem- 
ber 1969.  That  program  produced  one  of 
the  greatest  outpourings  of  public  senti- 
ment for  a  conservation  bill  that  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  in  my 
years  in  Congress.  With  the  public  be- 
hind us,  the  House  acted  decisively. 
Hearings  were  held  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conservation 
and  the  give-and-take  was  open  and 
frank.  Reports  were  received  from  the 
various  agencies  tmd  the  subcommittee 
and  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  reported  a  bill  to  the 
House.  This  body  imanimously  passed 
H.R.  15199  early  in  1970.  Unfortunately, 
the  bill  languished  in  the  other  body  and 
no  action  was  taken  thereon  prior  to  the 
adjournment  of  the  91st  Congress. 

Congressman  Obey  and  I.  unable  to 
forget  the  horrors  of  the  television  pro- 
gram which  showed  human  predators 
slaughtering  wolves  from  airplanes,  and 
recognizing  the  overwhelming  Interest  of 
our  colleagues  in  the  House  about  this 
matter,  agreed  to  reintroduce  our  bill  in 
the  92d  Congress.  Coincidentally,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year,  another  television 
program  was  shown  nationally  where  the 
same  type  of  bloodthirsty  activity  was 
employed  against  other  wildlife  such  as 
the  polar  bear.  The  program  "Say  Good- 
bye" is  beginning  to  create  the  same 
sense  of  public  revulsion  as  did  "The 
Wolf  Men." 

Recognizing  Uie  number  of  Members 
who  introduced  companion  bills  Isist 
year,  and  thankful  of  the  sissistance  and 
dedication  of  the  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  Mr. 
Obey  and  I  asked  a  larger  group  to  sup- 
port our  renewed  efforts  on  behalf  of 
all  endangered  species. 

We  know  the  concern  of  all  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House  with  the  dwindling 
population  of  wildlife  and  know  of  the 
universal  desire  to  halt  the  despicable 
activity  against  endangered  species  prac- 
ticed by  a  breed  of  subhumans  who  hunt 
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from  airplanes.  H.R.  2631  is  reproduced 
below ;  we  urge  Members  ot  the  House  to 
introduce  companion  bills : 

H.R.  2631 
A  bill  to  amend  tbe  F\ah  and  Wildlife  Act 

of  1956  to  provide  a  criminal  penalty  for 

Bbootlng  at  certain  birds,  flab,  and  otber 

animals  from  an  aircraft 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Flab  and  WUdUfe  Act  of  19M  is  amended 
by  adrtlr.g  at  the  end  thereof  tbe  following 
new  section: 

"Skc.  12.  (a)   Any  person  who — 

"(1)  while  airborne  in  an  aircraft  shoots 
or  attempts  to  shoot  for  the  purpose  of  cap- 
turing or  killing  any  bird.  flsh.  or  other 
animal;  or 

"(3)  uses  an  aircraft  to  harass  any  bird, 
flsh,  or  other  animal:  or 

"(3)  knowingly  participates  In  tislng  an 
aircraft  for  any  purpose  referred  to  In  para- 
graph ( 1 )  or  ( 2 ) ;  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both. 

"(b)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
person  In  the  discharge  of  his  duties  If  such 
person  Is  employed  by.  or  Is  an  authorized 
agent  of.  or  Is  operating  under  license  or  per- 
mit of.  any  State  or  the  United  States  to  ad- 
minister or  protect  or  aid  in  the  administra- 
tion or  protection  of  land,  water,  wildlife,  or 
llvastock:  Provided,  however.  Except  as  pro- 
vided by  State  law,  nothing  In  this  section 
shall  prohibit  the  right  of  an  Individual  to 
protect  his  own  livestock  from  depredations 
by  predatory  animals. 

"(c)  As  used  m  this  section,  the  t«rm  'air- 
craft' means  any  contrivance  used  for  flight 
in  the  air." 

Sac.  a.  (a)  Section  609  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  lOM  (49  U.S.O.  1420)  U  amended 
by  Inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  after  "SEC. 
609."  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

'■VIOLATION    or    CXKTAIN    LAWS 

"(b)  Tbe  Administrator,  In  his  discretion, 
may  issue  an  order  amending,  modifying, 
suspending,  or  revoking  any  airman  certifi- 
cate upon  conviction  of  the  holder  of  such 
certificate  of  any  violation  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  12  of  the  Flsh  and  Wildlife  Act  of 
19S6.  regarding  the  use  or  operation  of  an 
aircraft." 

(b)  (1)  Immediately  after  the  section 
heading  of  such  section  600.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"PROCZUURX" 

(2)  That  portion  of  the  table  of  contents 
contained  In  the  first  section  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1968  which  appears  under 
the  side  heading: 

"Sec.     609.     Amendment,     suspension,     and 
revocation  of  certlflcat*«," 
Is  amended  by  adding  the  following: 

"(a)   Procedure. 

"(b)   Violation  of  certain  laws." 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  as  of  the 
thirtieth  day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
such    section. 


REPORT  ON  REFUGEES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Roorwo)  la 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  section 
203(a>(7)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  authorizes  the  conditional 
entry  into  the  United  States  of  10,200 
refugees  annually  who  because  of  per- 
secution or  fear  of  persecution,  or  on 
account  of  race,  religion,  or  political 
opinion,  have  fled  from  any  communist- 


dominated  country  or  from  a  country  in 
the  general  area  of  the  Middle  East,  or 
who  are  uprooted  from  their  homes  by 
natural  calamity. 

Furthermore,  section  203(f)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  requires 
the  Attorney  General  to  submit  a  report 
containing  a  complete  and  detailed  state- 
ment of  facts  in  the  case  of  each  alien 
conditionally  entered  pursuant  to  the 
above  section.  The  reports  must  be  sub- 
mitted on  or  before  January  15  and  June 
15  of  each  year.  In  accordance  with  this 
section  of  law.  the  following  report  sum- 
marizing the  operation  of  the  refugee 
section  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

In  order  that  the  House  may  be  fully 
Informed   of   the   operation   of   section 
203(a)  (7)  of  the  immigration.  I  wish  to 
insert  this  report  in  the  Rbcord. 
U.S.  DKFAarmNT  or  Jusncx.  Im- 

MXOBATION     Afro     NaTUBALJZATION 

Smvicx. 
Washington.  DC,  January  20,  1971. 
Spkakkb  or  THE  HouBS  or  Repexskntativu, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAa  Ma.  Spkakxx:  In  compliance  with 
Section  203(f)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  detailed  reports  of  aliens  who 
conditionally  entered  the  ITnlted  States  dur- 
ing the  six  month  period  ending  December 
31,  1970  are  furnished  herewith.  There  are 
also  furnished  detailed  reports  on  conditional 
entry  applicants  who  were  authorized  for 
parole  under  Section  212(d)  (6)  of  the  Act 
during  the  latter  part  of  fiscal  year  1970  fol- 
lowing exhaustion  of  conditional  entry  num- 
bers, as  set  forth  \n  report  for  the  period 
ending  June  30,  1970,  and  who  arrived  and 


were  paroled  Into  the  United  States  during 
the  period  covered  by  this  report. 

Pursuant  to  agreements  entered  Into  with 
the  governments  of  the  countries  concerned 
officers  of  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  have  been  accepting  applications 
and  examining  the  qualifications  of  appli. 
cants  for  conditional  entry  under  Section 
203(a)(7)  of  the  Act  In  Austria,  Belgium. 
Prance.  Germany,  Greece.  Italy,  and  Lebanon 
By  letter  dated  October  2,  1970  the  Secretary 
of  State  Informed  the  Attorney  General  that 
the  Hong  Kong  Government  had  agreed  to 
the  Implementation  of  a  conditional  entry 
program,  and  that  accordingly  the  list  of 
countries  In  which  applications  for  condi- 
tional entry  of  refugees  are  to  be  accepted 
should  be  amended  by  the  addition  of  Hoo^ 
Kong.  After  completion  of  preliminary  ar- 
rangements. Including  necessary  coordina- 
tion with  the  Hong  Kong  Government,  the 
conditional  entry  program  was  placed  In  op- 
eration and  Service  officers  commenced  ac- 
cepting applications  in  Hong  Kong  on  No- 
vember 8.  1970. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  six  month  period 
covered  by  this  report,  July  1,  1970.  there 
were  pending  3,647  applications  for  condi- 
tional entry  under  Section  203(a)  (7)  of  the 
Act,  submitted  by  aliens  in  the  seven  coun- 
tries in  which  the  program  was  then  In  op- 
eration. During  the  period,  an  additional 
7,018  applicants  registered  in  these  coun- 
tries and.  subsequent  to  November  3,  1970, 
In  Hong  Kong.  During  the  six  month  period, 
4,178  were  approved  for  conditional  entry, 
2,102  were  rejected  or  otherwise  closed,  and 
there  were  4383  applications  pending  on  De- 
cember 31.  1970. 

The  following  refiects  the  activity  In  each 
of  the  countries  in  which  applicants  were  ex- 
amined during  the  period  between  July  1, 
1970  and  December  31,  1970. 


Covntry 


AppHcitions     Rtgistntions 

p«<Hlin|  r«c«iv«d 

Jyn«  30,  1970    (luring  ptriod 


Total 


Rtjtcted  or 
Found         othorwisi  Ptndiii 

quilifiod  closed      D*c.  31,  197!) 


Austria 

Mgium 

Fr»rK« 

Gormany 

Gr«oe» 

Hong  Kong.. 

Italy 

Lfbanon 

Total. 


879 

2,743 

3.622 

1,518 

42 

30 

72 

10 

6*9 

34« 

1,037 

186 

663 

711 

1,374 

451 

30 

45 

7S 

45 

0 

1,068 

1.068 

35 

103 

1.638 

2.741 

1,650 

241 

433 

674 

283 

813 
26 

390 

509 

9 

63 

250 
42 


3.647 


7.016 


10.663 


4.178 


2.102 


i,ai 

36 
461 
414 

21 
170 
841 
349 

4,383 


The  following  listing  shows  the  country  of 
vtsa  chargeabllity  of  the  4,178  aliens  ap- 
proved for  conditional  entry  during  the  six 
month  period  (includes  accompanying 
spouses  and  children) : 

Albania 74 

Austria IS 

Bulgaria   142 

China . 86 

Cyprus 1 

Czechoalovakl*  648 

France . 16 

Germany . 6 

Greece . 8 

Hungary   438 

Iraq    16 

Jonlan - 8 

Kuwait  ..^...M. 3 

Lebanon .. . 14 

Ubya  - 8 

Netherlands 1 

Poland 830 

Rumania . 846 

Sudan    1 

SyrUn  Arab  Republlo... 40 

Turkey 49 

U.AJl.   (Egypt)    203 

United  Kingdom . . 1 

U.S.S.R 93 

TugoelavU 1.681 

Total 4, 178 


Established  screening  procedures  resulted 
In  the  rejection  of  1.088  applicants  during 
the  period,  on  the  following  grounds: 

Ineligible    M« 

Security  grounds 106 

Criminal    grounds . 3S 

Medical   reasons 11 

Immorality    1* 

Undealrablllty M 

ResetUed    - M 

Spouaea  and  children  of  above  prin- 
cipals   837 

Total    1.088 

D\irlng  the  six  month  period  ending  De- 
cember 31.  1970,  1J22  aliens  In  the  United 
States  were  accorded  permanent  resident 
status  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Section 
a08(a)  (7)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act. 

Sincerely. 

RATM ONO  F.  Fakkzll. 

Commissioner. 


TEXTILES,  FOOTWEAR,  AND  U.S. 
FOREIGN  POLICY 

(Mr.  MANN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 
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Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud 
to  introduce,  today,  the  Textile  and  Foot- 
wear Import  Quota  Act  of  1971.  The  bill 
i£  designed  to  limit  imports  from  Japa- 
nese and  other  foreign  msmufacturers 
should  negotiations  between  the  Nixon 
administration  and  the  Japanese  con- 
tinue to  be  unproductive  of  meaningful 
Import  restrictions. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  an  announcement  which  was  re- 
leased by  the  Saco-Lowell  Ettvision  of  the 
Maremont  Corporation  of  Greenville  and 
Easley.  S.C.  last  week.  It  serves  to  make 
explicit  the  public  disgrace  of  American 
workers  being  laid  oflf  because  of  the  un- 
fair competition  from  abroad  in  textiles 
which  the  United  States  presently  is 
tolerating. 

The  press  release  from  Saco-Lowell 
serves  notice  that  many  workers  will  now 
be  laid  off  every  second  Friday  for  a  pe- 
riod of  at  least  3  months.  This  could 
spell  disaster  for  families  already  close  to 
the  line  between  financial  means  and  liv- 
ing ends.  Basically,  this  is  the  result  of 
unfair  competition  from  abroad.  Cheap 
labor  plants  of  Japan.  Hong  Kong.  Korea 
and  Taiwan — plants  whose  modernity 
and  know-how  were  the  fruits  of  aid  and 
guidance  from  the  United  States — are 
now  producing  lower  cost  items  than  we 
can  produce,  and  our  domestic  market  Is 
being  swamped  by  them. 

Nor  is  this  aH.  The  several  support  in- 
dustries— the  manufacturers  of  textile- 
producing  machinery  and  so  forth — are 
undergoing  a  severe  depression  due  to 
such  unfair  foreign  competition.  It  is  a 
depression  that  well  could  spread  to 
other,  allied  industries.  The  time  to  act 
Is  long  past  due.  The  President's  cam- 
paign promise  is  getting  overripe.  It  ap- 
pears that  Congress  must  act.  but  en- 
thusiastic support  by  the  White  House  is 
still  required  if  a  practical  legislative  so- 
lution Is  to  be  achieved. 

Thus  far  our  foreign  policy  has  not 
teen  fit  to  protect  domestic  producers,  as 
it  should.  It  must  now  begin  to  do  so.  The 
duty  of  the  foreign  policy  of  any  coun- 
try is  to  put  the  Interests  of  that  country 
first.  We  must  now  begin  to  do  so  with 
respect  to  our  textile  industry. 

The  announcement  by  Saco-Lowell 
follows : 

Saco-Lowell  To  Temporabilt  Rn>ncE  Wosk 
Week 

Easlct,  S.C. — Saco-Lowell  has  announced 
that  on  alternate  Fridays  for  the  next  three 
months,  startlug  in  February  through  /.prll, 
they  will  be  operating  on  a  four-day  week. 
Thli  reduced  schedule  will  apply  to  all  man- 
ufacturing, sales,  and  service  facilities.  Pro- 
Tlalons  will  be  made,  however,  to  provide 
critical  services  to  customers  on  the  days  of 
shutdown  which  are  scheduled  to  be  Febru- 
ary 5  and  19;  March  8  and  19;  and  April  9 
and  23. 

It  was  noted  that  textile  mills  are  sUll 
faced  with  a  chaotic  situation  due  to  im- 
ports and  legislation  and  are  reluctant  to  ex- 
tend themselves.  This  lack  of  clarification 
lias  created  a  depression  for  the  machinery 
manufacturers  In  the  United  States,  par- 
ticularly In  the  areas  of  yam  prep<u«tlon 
and  weaving.  Since  there  is  Uttle  evidence  of 
»  quick  turnaround.  Saco-Lowell  has  found 
It  necessary  to  adjust  Its  work  week  accOTa- 

«nry. 


TIME  MAGAZINE  HONORS  PAUL  E. 
MARTIN 

(Mr.  CARNEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
wish  to  recognise  and  pay  tribute  to  a 
man  in  my  congressional  district. 

During  the  latter  part  of  January,  Paul 
E.  Martin,  president  of  Martin  Chevrolet 
in  Warren,  Ohio,  received  a  plaque  pro- 
claiming him  a  Time  Magazine  Quality 
Dealer  Honors  Award  winner  for  1971,  in 
ceremonies  in  San  Francisco.  Calif.  Paul 
is  also  vice  president  of  Al  Thompson 
Chevrolet,  in  Hudson,  Ohio. 

Time  magazine  had  selected  71  auto- 
mobile dealers  nationally  for  their 
Quality  Dealer  Award.  Prom  this  list, 
they  selected  13  finalists,  one  of  which 
was  Paul  Martin.  He  was  the  only  dealer 
in  the  country  nominated  for  2  years — 
1970  and  1971. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  pleasure  in  con- 
gratulating Time  magazine  on  their  se- 
lection Eind  commend  Mr.  Paul  E.  Martin 
on  receiving  this  award. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Baring  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
SiSK) ,  for  today  and  February  4,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Frsnzxl)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Prick  of  Texas,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Saylor,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bergland)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Rarick,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes  today. 

Mr.  MiNisH,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoDiNO,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Frenzel)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gross. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL. 

Mr.  Thone. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BKS0LAin>)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter) : 

Mr.  Cotter  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  ScHEUER  In  two  Instances. 


Mr.  BoLLiNG  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Mann  in  15  Instances. 
Mr.  Carney  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Podell  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  RoDiNO  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Hanna  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 
Ml-.  EviNs  of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Rodney  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Dent. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  Euid  39  minutes  pjn.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  February  4,  1971,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  cA  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  frcHn  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

185.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, transmitting  a  report  of  the  activities 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
for  fiscal  year  1970;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

186.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorise  the 
disposal  of  amoslte  asbestos  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

187.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
the  dl^>osal  of  chromium  metal  from  the  na- 
tional BtockpUe  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

188.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the 
disposal  of  diamond  tools  from  the  national 
stockpUe;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

189.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Adminis* 
trator  of  General  Services,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the 
disposal  of  Iridium  from  the  national  stock- 
pile; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

190.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services,  transnUtting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
the  disposal  of  manganese,  battery  grade, 
synthetic  dioxide  from  the  national  stock- 
pile;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

191.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  prc^oeed  legislation  to  authorize  the 
disposal  of  metallurgical  grade  manganese 
from  the  national  stockpile  and  the  supple- 
mental stockpile;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

192.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
the  disposal  of  mica  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile; 
to  the  Conmilttee  on  Armed  Services. 

193.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
the  disposal  of  quartz  crystals  from  the 
national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

194.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
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th«  disposal  of  shellac  from  t1j«  national 
stockpile;  to  the  Commlttae  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

195.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator of  General  SerTlces,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the 
disposal  of  silicon  carbide  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  suppleuMntaJ  stockpile: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

190.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the 
disposal  of  thorium  from  the  supplemental 
stockpile;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

197.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services,  transmuting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
the  disposal  of  vegetable  tannin  extracts 
from  the  national  stockpile;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

198.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  extend  the  period  within 
which  the  President  may  transmit  to  the 
Congress  plans  for  reorganization  of  agencies 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government; 
to  ths  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  nile  XHT,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DKNT:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  187.  Resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  heartngs  entitled  "Attempted  Defec- 
tion by  Lithuanian  Seaman,  SUnas  Kudlrka" 
(Rept.  No.  93-4).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DINT:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Concurrent  Resolution  97. 
Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the  print- 
ing of  a  revised  edition  of  the  publication 
entitled  "History  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives",  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  93-3)    Ordered  to  bs  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  ResoluUon  189.  Resolution  re- 
lating to  the  minimum  per  annimi  gross  rate 
of  pay  which  may  be  paid  from  the  clerk  hire 
allowances  of  Members  of  the  House  (Rept. 
No.  92-6) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R.  3482.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  TTnlted 
States  Code,  to  permit  a  retired  officer  of  a 
regular  component  of  the  uniformed  services 
who  holds  a  civilian  position  In  the  Govern- 
ment to  receive  the  fxUl  pay  of  that  poeltlon 
in  addition  to  his  retired  or  retirement  pay, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Oonmilttee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr   BOLAND: 

H.R.  3483.   A  bill  to   amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  I9ffl,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CEDERBERG: 

HR.  3484.  A  bill  to  safeguard  the  con- 
sumer by  prohibiting  the  unsolicited  dis- 
tribution of  credit  cards  and  limiting  the  lia- 
bility of  consumers  for  the  unauthorized  use 
of  credit  cards,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

BJR.  3485.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  l>rug,  and  Coemetlc  Act  to  Include  a 
deOnltlon  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 


H  H.  3488.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
intersUte  facilities,  including  the  mails,  for 
the  transportation  of  salacious  advertising; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3487.  A  blU  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
interstate  raclUties,  including  the  malls,  for 
the  transportation  of  certain  materials  to 
minors;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  3488.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalise  the 
conditions  governing  eUglblUty  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBKRLAIN    (for  himself, 
Mr.     Bxviix,    Mr.     BLACKSoair,    Mr. 
Bsothhx  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Bsothox 
of    North    Carolina,    Mr.    BtrmKi    of 
Massachusetts.  Mr    Camp,  &fr.  Col- 
lins of  Texas,  Mr.  Contx,  Mr.  Cos- 
man,    Mr.    DaicizL   of    Vlrgima,   Mr. 
DriNCAif.    Mr.    Svors    of    Tennessee, 
Mm.   QsiTFrrHS,     Mr.     Hanssn     of 
Idaho,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.    McClobt,    Mr,    O'Konski.    Mr. 
Prrns.  Mr.  Rasick,  Mr.  Scherls,  Mr. 
ScHMrrs.    Mr.    Scott,    Mr     Smnrm, 
and   Mr.   Williams)  : 
H.R.  8488.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  ot 
tax  adjustment  for  small  business  and  for 
persons  engaged  In  small  business;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DKLANET: 
H.R.   3490.   A   bill  to  establish   a  National 
Cancer  Authority  in  order  to  conquer  cancer 
at  the  earliest  possible  date:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Cotamerce. 

By  Mr  DELLENBACK  (for  himself  and 
Mrs.  GaxxN  of  Oregon)  : 
H.R.  3401.  A  bill  to  create  one  additional 
permanent  district  Judgeship  In  Oregon;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr   DENT  «for  himself.  Mrs.  Green 
of  Oregon,  and  Mr.  Satlos)  : 
H  R.  3493.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1968.  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee  on   Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 
B.M.  3493.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of  ob- 
scene matter  to  minors,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3494.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Oode,  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  maUlng 
lists  used  to  disseminate  through  the  malls 
materials  harmful  to  persons  under  the  age 
of  19  years;  to  the  ConmUttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

RJl.  3496.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  18  and  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code  with  respect  to 
the  trial  and  review  of  criminal  actions  in- 
volving obscenity,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HSBERT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
AaxMOB) : 

HJl.  3496.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  military  pay  more 
equitable  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  3497.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  7  of  title 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  reim- 
bursement to  members  of  the  armed  forces 
who  are  assigned  te  recruiting  duties  for  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  recruiting  of  personnel; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  3498.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
an  enlistment  bonus  to  certain  persons  who 
enlist  in  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  at  least  3  years;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  HSNDERSON: 

H.a.  8499.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  as  enacted  by  the  Postal  Reorga- 
nization Act.  to  prohibit  the  maUIng  of  un- 
solicited samples  of  manufactured  products; 
to  the  Committee  ea  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


By    Mr.    MACDONALD    of    Massachu- 

setts: 
HR.  3600.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  103  of 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  198S  to 
provide   hospital   Insurance   benefiu    (under 
tlUe   XVUI  of  the  Social  Security  Act)   for 
certain   uninsured   Individuals  who  are  not 
otherwise  eligible  for  such  beneflu;   to  the 
Oonunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  MANN: 
H.R.  3601.  A  bill  to  establish  annual  quotas 
with   respect  to  the  importation   of  cerUin 
textile  and  footwear  articles,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the  Oommittee  on  Wave  and 
Means.  ^^ 

By  Blr.  PRICE  of  Texas: 
H.R.  3503.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Bec- 
trlflcatlon  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide an  additional  source  of  financing  for 
the  rural  telephone  program,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
H  R  3503.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
interstate  facilities,  including  the  maUs,  for 
the  transportation  of  salacious  advertising 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3804.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  limit  the  use  of  In- 
dustrial development  bonds  to  rural  areas 
to  allow  a  credit  against  income  tax  to  em- 
ployers for  the  expenses  of  providing  job 
training  programs  in  rural  areas,  and  other- 
wise to  encourage  fuller  and  more  effective 
use  of  the  human  resources  of  such  areas 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

By   Mr.   QUIE    (for  himself,  Mr,  Ash- 
nooK,    Mr.    BcLL.    Mr.    Eslenbosn, 
Mr.  Dkllenback,  Mr.  EacH,  Mr.  Sm- 
OBS   of    Wisconsin.    Mr.    Hansen   of 
Idaho,  and  Mr.  Landgrkbe)  : 
HR.  3606.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Longshore- 
men's  and   Harbor   Workers'   Compensation 
Act   to  Improve  its  benefits,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   Education 
and  lAbor. 

By  Mr.  RHODES: 
H  R.  3506.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Oosmetlc  Act  to  Include  a  defini- 
tion of  food  supplements,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  8507.  A  bill  to  afford  protection  to  the 
public  from  offensive  intnislon  into  their 
homes  tbroxigh  the  postal  service  of  sexually 
oriented  mall  matter,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By    Mr.    ROU8H     (for    himself,    Mr. 
BsASEMtTS,    Mr.    BsAT,    Mr.    Dennis. 
Mr.    Dtwcan,    Mr.    Hamilton,    Mr. 
Hnxis.  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Lanoorebs, 
Mr.    Maoosn,    Mr.    Mtess.  and    Mr. 
ZioN) : 
HJl.  3508.   A  blU  to  amend   the  Uniform 
Time  Act  to  allow  an  option  In  the  adoption 
of  advanced  time  In  certain  cases;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  ROTBAL: 
H.R.  3609.  A  bill  to  amend  the  public  as- 
sistance provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  increase  the  Federal  share  of  a  State's 
expenditures  imder  the  public  assistance  pro- 
grams (Including  administrative  expenses) 
to  90  percent,  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  nationally  uniform  minimum  stand- 
ards for  aid  or  assistance  thereunder,  and  to 
repeal  the  freeze  on  the  number  of  children 
with  respect  to  whom  Federal  payments  may 
be  made  under  the  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  SAYLOR  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Obey.  Mr.  Biaooi,  Mr.  Don  H.  Ci.au- 
SEN,  Mr.  DiNCELL.  Mr.  Downing, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Fulton  of  Pennsylvsmla.  Mr.  Fret, 
Mr.  OoooLiNa,  Mr.  Hanna,  Mr 
Kabth,  Mr.  Kxnv,  Mr.  Ktbos,  Mr. 
LSNT,  Mr.  Lennon,  Mr.  McClos- 
KXY,    Mr.    McDonald    of    Michigan, 
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Mr.  O'Hara,  Mr.  Pxixt,  Mr.  Rbid  of 
New  York,  and  Mr.  Rooers)  : 
H.R.  3510.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
WlldUfe  Act  of  1956  to  provide  a  criminal 
penalty  for  shooting  at  certain  birds,  fish, 
and  other  animals  from  an  aircraft;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr,  SEBELIUS: 
HJl.  3611.  A  bin  to  provide  incentives  for 
the  establishment  of  new  or  expanded  Job- 
producing  Industrial  and  commercial  estab- 
lishments in  rural  areas;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD : 
HJl.  3612.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  Increases  In  benefits: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  3513.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  from  $1,680 
to  $3,000  the  amount  of  outside  ecimings 
permitted  each  year  without  deductions  from 
benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  3514.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVin  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment  for 
chiropractors'  services  under  the  program  of 
supplementary  medical  Insurance  benefits  for 
the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  THONE: 
H.R.  3516.  A  blU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  ,-»  10-peicent 
across-the-board  Increase  In  benefits  there- 
under,   with    subsequent    benefit    Increases 
based  on  the  cost  of  living,  and  to  raise  to 
$4,000  a  year  the  amount  of  outside  earnings 
a  beneficiary  may  have  without  loss  of  bene- 
fits; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  WYATT: 
H.R.  3518.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  one  additional  United  States  dis- 
trict  court   Judge   for   the   Judicial   district 
of  Oregon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  li4r.  YOUNG  of  Florida : 
H.R.  3517.  A  bill  to  establish  nondiscrim- 
inatory school  systems  and  to  preserve  the 
rights  of  elementary  and  secondary  students 
to  attend  their  neighborhood  schools,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  3618.  A  bill  to  provide  a  penalty  for 
unlawful  assault  upon  policemen,  firemen, 
and  other  law  enforcement  personnel,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BUCHANAN   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Anderson    of    Illinois.    Mr.    Brasoo, 
Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  Mrs.  Chisholm, 
Mr.  DON  H.  Clausen,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  California,  Mr.  Eilbero,  Mr.  Fre- 
UNCHUYSKN,  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Hast- 
ings. Mr.  McClort,  Mr.  McKinnet. 
Mr.    Morse,    Mr.    Pepper,    Mr.    Pike, 
Mr.  Steiceh  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Tal- 
coTT,  and  Mr.  Vander  Jagt)  : 
H.J.  Res.  266.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  to  provide  for  represenU- 
tlon   of   the   District    of   Columbia    in    the 
Congress;    to  the   Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CEDERBERG: 
HJ.  Res.  267.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United   States;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KUYKENDALL  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Anderson  of  nUnols,  Mr  Baker, 
Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Camp,  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Col- 
lier, Mr.  COLMXB,  Mr.  Corbett,  Mr. 
CoucHLiN,  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia, 
Mr.  Derwinsju,  Mr,  Dowdt,  Mr. 
EscH,  Mr.  EsHLEMAN,  Mr.  Fisher, 
Mr.  Pulton  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Grover,  Mr.  OussxR,  Mr.  Halpebm, 
Mr.   Hastings,   and   Mr.   Hogan)  : 


H.J.  Res.  268.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of 
prayer  In  public  buildings;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   KUYKENDALL    (for  himself, 
Mr.  Hosmer,  Mr,  Jarman,  Mr.  Jones 
of    Tennessee,    Mr.    Landgrebe,    Mr. 
LujAN,   Mr.  Llotd,   Mr.  Mathias  of 
California,  Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Nichols, 
Mr.   Pettis,   Mr.  Pirnie,   Mr.   Poage, 
Mr.     Powell,    Mr.     Robinson,    Mr. 
RoussELOT,  and  Mr.  Satlor)  : 
H.J.  Res.   389.   Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United   States  with   respect  to  the   offering 
of  prayer  In  public  btUldlngs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    KUYKENDALL    (for    himself, 
Mr.     ScHMiTZ,     Mr.     Sebelius,     Mr, 
Shriver,  Mr.  SncES,  Mr,  Spence,  Mr. 
Stubblefield,  Mr.  Thone,  Mr,  Ware, 
Mr,  WnrrEHURST,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr. 
Wtatt,  and  Mr.  Zion  )  : 
HJ.  Res,  270.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of 
prayer  in  public  buildings;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   PUCIN8KI    (for   himself,   Mr, 
Hats.    Mr.    Conte,    Mr.    Derwimski, 
Mr,    Fulton    of   Pennsylvania,   Mr, 
ElALPERN.  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mrs.  Hicks 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr,  Michel,  Mr. 
Rarick,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Stbat- 
TON,  Mr.   Ware,  Mr,   Donohub,   Mr. 
MiKVA,  and  Mr.  Grasso)  : 
H.J.  Res.  271.  Joint  resolution  to  rename 
the   U.S.    Coast    Guard   cutter    Vigilant   the 
SiTtuis  Kudirka;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By   Mr    BLANTON    (for   himself,   Mr. 
ASBiTT,   Mr.   Abernetrt,   Mr.   Alxx- 
ANDER.  Mr.  Anderson  of  California, 
Mr.     ANDREWS     of     Alabama,     Mr. 
Andrews  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  An- 
MmfEio,  Mr.  Abckxr,  Mr.  Aspin,  Yix. 
Baker.  Mr,  Baring,  Mr,  Begich,  Mr. 
Bell,    Mr.   Bennett,   Mr.   Bergland, 
Mr,  Beviix,  Mr.  Biaogi,  Mr.  Biester, 
Mr.     Blackburn,     Mr,     Brat,     Mr. 
Brinklet,  Mr,  Brooks,  Mr.  Broom- 
field,  and  Mr,  Brown  of  Michigan) : 
H.    Con.   Res.    110.   Concurrent    resolution 
calling  for  tl^e  humane  treatment  and  re- 
lease of  American  prisoners  of  war  held  by 
North  Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberation 
Front;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
By   Mr.    BLANTON    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Brothhx    of    North    Carolina,    Mr. 
Buchanan,  Mr.  Burleson  of  Texas, 
Mr.     BURLisoN     of     Missouri,     Mr. 
Cabeix,  Mr.  Camp,  Mr,  Carntt,  Mr. 
CEDERBERG,  Mr.  Caset,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 
Don  H.  Clausen,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr, 
Collier,  Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Collins  of  Texas.  Mr.  Corbett,  Mr. 
CouoHLiN,  Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Davis  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Dellenback,  Mr.  Den- 
holm.  and  Mr.  Dennis  ) : 
H.   Con    Res,    111,   Concurrent   resolution 
calling  for  the  humane  treatment  and  re- 
lease of  American  prisoners  of  war  held  by 
North  Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberation 
Front;    to   the   Committee   on   Foreign   Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  BLANTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dent,  Mr.  Dkbwtnski,  Mr.  Devine. 
Mr.     Dickinson,     Mr.     Dioos.     Mr. 

DiNGELL,     Mr.     DONOHUE,     Mr.     DORN, 

Mr.  Dowdy,  Mr.  Downing,  Mr  Dun- 
can, Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
EiLBCRG,  Mr.  Esrleman,  Mr.  Evans  of 
Colorado,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr, 
FlsHER,  Mr.  Flood.  Mr,  Flowers.  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford,  Mr.  William  D. 
Ford,  Mr.  Fobstthe,  and  Mr.  Foun- 
tain) : 


H.   Oon.   Res.    112.   Concurrent  resolution 
calling  for  the  humane  treatment  and  re- 
lease of  American  prisoners  of  war  held  by 
North  Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberation 
Front;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By   Mr.    BLANTON    (for    himself,   Mr. 
Frelinghuysen.    Mr.    Frenzel,    Mr. 
Fulton   of   Tennessee,   Mr.   Gatdos, 
Mr.    Gibbons,    Mr,    Gonzalez,    Mrs, 
Orasso,    Mr.    GRinriN,    Mr.    Gubser, 
Mr.  Gude.  Mr.  Hagan,  Mr.  Halpern, 
Mr.     Hanlet,     Mr,     Hastings,     Mr. 
Hathaway,       Mr.       Hawkins,      Mr. 
Hammebschmidt,     Mr.     Hays,     Mr. 
Helstoski,      Mr.      Henderson,     Mr. 
Hicks  of  Washington,  Mrs.  Hicks  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr,  Hillis,  and  Mr. 
Hogan  )  : 
H.    Oon.    Res.    113.    Concurrent   resolution 
calling  for  the  humane  treatment  and  re- 
lease of  American  prisoners  of  war  held  by 
North  Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberation 
Front;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By   Mr.   BLANTON    (for   himself,   Mr. 
HoLDiELD,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Hosmer, 
Mr.  Howard,   Mr.   Hull,   Mr,   Hunt, 
Mr.    Hutchinson,    Mr.    Ichors,    Mr. 
Johnson  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  John- 
son cf  California,  Mr.  Jones  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Kee,  Mr.  Ketth,  Mr.  King,  Mr, 
KUYKENDALL,  Mr.  Kyros,  Mr.  Long 
of  Louisiana,   Mr.   Lujan,   Mr.   Mc- 
Clure,    Mr.    McColusteb,    Mr.    Mc- 
Daox,   Mr.   McDonald   of   Michigan, 
and  Mr.  McEwen)  : 
H.   Con.   Res.    114.   Concurrent  resolution 
calling  for  the  humane  treatment  and  ;-elease 
of  American  prisoners  of  war  held  by  North 
Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberation  Front; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign   Affairs, 

By   Mr,    BLANTON    (for   himself.   Mr. 
McKiNNEY,  Mr.  Mahon,  Mr.  Mann, 
Mr.  Mathias  of  California,  Mr.  Ma- 
THis   of   Georgia,   Mr,    Mayne,    Mr. 
Meeds,   Mr.   Melcher,   Mr.   Michel, 
Mr,  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Miller  of 
California,  Mr,  Minish,  Mr.  Mizell, 
Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr, 
Morse,  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Myers,  Mr.  Nedzi,  Mr.  Nelsen, 
Mr.  Nichols,  Mr,  O'Hara,  Mr,  O'Kon- 
ski, and  Mr.  Passman)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.   115.   Concurrent   resolution 
calling  for  the  humane  treatment  and  re- 
lease of  American  prisoners  of  war  held  by 
North  Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberation 
Front;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By   Mr.   BLANTON    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Patten,  Mr.  Pelly,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
Peyser,    Mr.    Pike,    Mr,    Poaoe,    Mr, 
Podkll,  Mr,  Powell,  Mr.  Preyer  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Price  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Prtob  of  Arkansas,  Mr.  Pucin- 
sKi,    Mr.    Rarick,    Mr.    Rees,    Mr, 
Rhodes,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr, 
Rogers,     Mr.     Rostenkowski,     Mr. 
Rousselot,  Mr.  Ruppe,  Mr.  St  Ger- 
main, Mr.  Scheukr,  and  Mr,  Scott)  : 
H,   Con.   Res.    116.   Concurrent   resolution 
caUtng  for  the  humane  treatment  and  release 
of  American  prisoners  of  war  held  by  North 
Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberation  From; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BLANTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Sebelius.  Mr.  Sikes,  Mr.  Slack,  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  York,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr. 
Springer,  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  J.  Wil- 
liam Stanton,  Mr.  James  V.  Stan- 
ton, Mr.  Steigeb  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Stubblefield,  Mr.  Tbrrt,  Mr. 
Thompson  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Thom- 
son of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Thome,  Mr. 
Tiebnan,  Mr,  Veyset.  Mr,  Vicobtto, 
Mr.  Waldie,  Mr,  Ware,  Mr.  Whalley, 
Mr.  White,  Mr.  Whitehukst,  and  Mr. 
Whittkn)  : 
H,  Con.  Res.  117.  Concurrent  resolution 
calling  for  the  humane  treatment  and  release 
of  American  prisoners  of  war  held  by  North 
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VletnAm  and  the  National  Liberation  Front; 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Porelgn  Affalm. 

By   Mr.    BLANTON    (for   himself.   Mr. 

WiDNALL.    Mr.    WiooiNs.    Mr.    Wil- 
liams. Mr.  Craslks  H.  Wir.soN,  Mr. 

Winn,  Mr.  Wolit.  Mr.  Wrioht.  Mr. 

Wtatt,  Mr.  WTDLKH,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr. 

YoTTNO    of    nocida,    Mr.    Zion.    Mr. 

Btkon.    Mrs.    Rkis    of    Illinois,    Mr. 

UiXMAN,  Mr.  Stkslk,  and  Mr.  ANom- 

aott  of  nilnolfl) : 
H.  Oon.  Re8.  118.  Concurrent  reaolutlon 
calling  for  the  humane  treatment  and  re- 
lease of  American  prisoners  of  war  held  by 
North  Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberation 
Front;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By    Mr.    MACDONALD    of    Maaaachu- 

setta: 
H.    Oon.    Re«.    119.  Concurrent   reaolutlon 
relative  to  retention  of  Public  Health  Service 
hospitals;    to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  TEAOtTE  of  Texas: 
H.  Con.  Res.  120.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  printing  of  a  Veterans'  Benefits 
Calculator;   to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By    lit.    YATRON    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Buooi.  Mr.  Caixt  of  New  York.  Mrs. 

Ckibholk,  Mr.   Daniel  of  Virginia, 

Mr.    DxawursKi.    Mr.    Fascxll,    Mr. 

Fbasu,  Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  OsKXN  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Hal- 

PKSN,  Mr.  HAsaiNOTON.  Mr.  Hats,  Mr. 

HsNorssoN.  Mr.  Httnoati,  Mr.  Lujan, 

Mr.   Matsunaoa.  Mr.   Mklchxb,  Mr. 

CNkill.  Mr.  PuciNSKi,  Mr.  Rotbal. 

Mr.  Rtan,  Mr.  Schmxxbeli.  Mr.  Toa- 

NAN,  and  Blr.  Bsch)  : 
H.  Con.  Bes.  131.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
prasBtng  the  sense  of  Congress  that  our  NATO 
■lltss  should  contribute  more  to  the  cost  of 


their  own  defense;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROTZMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
PaxNZXL,  and  Mr.  Hunt)  : 
H.  Res.  191.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Environment;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  AOOABBO: 

H.R.  3619.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Calogero 
Armandlnl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3530.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Oaetano 
Battaglla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3531.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosa  Dl- 
Olovanna;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3632.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Alflo  Dl- 
Macglo;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJi.  3523.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Olovannl 
DlMaggio;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3634.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Elaa  Dow- 
den;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  3536.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Konstan- 
ttnos  Ekonomldes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3536.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eleftherlos 
Ekonomou;  to  the  Coaxmlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3637.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Rosa 
Magro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  8638.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Oeorglos 
Nlkolaros;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


H  R.  3539  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dlmltrlos 
Papalconstantopouloe;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  8530.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oluaepp* 
Barone  Parlsl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  3631.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Olacomo 
LaUcata  Saccaro;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R.  3533.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Soallce;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HH.  3633.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Oraala  Tarantlno:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R.  3534.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Troia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3586.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Zambianchl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  A8PINALL: 

HH.  8536.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Demetrloa 
Verdos;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COTTER: 

H.R.  3537.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Vlncenso 
Zocco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LINK: 

HJl.  3538.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Faith  M. 
Lewis  Kochendorfer;  Dick  A.  Lewis;  Nancy 
J.  Lewis  Kelthley;  Knute  K.  Lewis;  Peggy  A. 
Lewis  Townaend;  Kim  C.  Lewis;  Cindy  L. 
Lewis  Kochendorfer;  and,  Frederick  L.  Bas- 
ton;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3530.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mln  Ky- 
ung  Sook  and  Mln  Kyung  Jo;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PURCELL: 

HJl.  3640.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  S.  Leon 
Levy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 

H.R.  3641.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Hung-Ju 
Cbao;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE— H^ed/iesrfay,  February  3,  1971 


The  Senate  met  at  11:15  ajn.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Pvesldent  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Ellender)  . 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DX).,  olTered  the  following 
prajrer : 

We  commend  to  Thee.  O  Lord,  all  who 
are  engaged  in  the  Government  of  this 
Nation.  Grant  to  them  integrity  of  pur- 
pose and  unfailing  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  righteousness.  May  all  their  legislation 
be  such  as  will  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  succor  the  poor,  relieve  the  op- 
pressed, bring  new  opportunities  to  the 
underprivileged,  correct  bad  policies  and 
reduce  social  wrongs,  to  Thy  glory  and 
the  good  example  of  the  people,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January  26, 1971 ) 

be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Tuesday,  February  2, 
1971,  be  approved. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 


A  CONVERSATION  WITH  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  26,  the  TV  networks  very  gen- 
erously made  available  a  substantial 
amount  of  time  for  congressional  Demo- 
crats to  set  forth  views  on  current  Issues. 

I  agreed  to  make  this  appearance,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  Demo- 
cratic conference  and  the  distinguished 
Speaker  of  the  House  (Mr.  Albert  i  whom 
I  would  have  preferred  to  have  seen 
speaking  for  the  Democrats  as  he  can  so 
ably  do,  but  who  was  unable  because  of  a 
previous  Ironclad  commitment  to  under- 
take the  telecast  at  the  time. 

I  wEUit  to  make  clear  that  while  the 
occasion  was  billed  as  a  "Democratic 
state  of  the  Union  message,"  it  was  not  so 
intended.  There  is  only  one  person  who 
can  deliver  a  state  of  the  Union  message 
in  this  Nation  and  that  Is  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  whoever  he  may  be. 
It  Is  both  his  constitutional  prerogative 
and  his  responsibility  as  the  sole  political 
representative  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
I  would  not  presume  to  intrude  on  either 
that  right  or  that  responsibility.  He 
speaks  for  the  Nation  on  the  state  of  the 


Union  and,  of  course,  answers  to  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 
My  appearance  was  simply  a  Demo- 
cratic point  of  view  on  the  current  situ- 
ation as  elicited  from  me  in  the  course  of 
"A  Conversation  With  the  Majority 
Leader" — animated  but  pleasant — by 
four  distinguished  American  correspond- 
ent*: Roger  Mudd,  CBS  News;  Bill  Mon- 
roe, NBC  News ;  Robert  Clark,  ABC  News; 
and  Prank  Manklewlcz  for  Public  Broad- 
casting. 

I  ask  luianimous  consent  that  the 
transcript  be  included  at  this  ixjint  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  CoNVHtaATioN  With  ths  Majoeitt  Leadh 
(As  broadcast  over  the  CBS  television  net- 
work Tuesday,  January  36,  1871,  10-10:46 
p.m.,  e.s.t.) 

With:  Roger  Mudd  for  CBS  News;  Bill  Mon- 
roe for  NBC  News;  Robert  Clark  for  ABC 
News;  Frank  Manklewlcz  for  Public  Broad- 
casting. 

Announckb.  From  CBS  In  Washington, 
•The  State  of  the  Union — A  Democratic 
View".  As  It  has  In  recent  years  following 
the  President's  State  of  the  Union,  the  CBS 
Network  has  provided  time  for  the  opposi- 
tion party  to  present  Its  views  on  the  sute 
of  the  union.  The  invitation  was  sent  to. 
and  accepted  by,  the  Democratic  party  lead- 
ership in  the  Congress,  and  the  following 
was  recorded  earlier  tonight. 
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In  the  office  of  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Ifike  Mansfield  of  Montana,  the  Senator  has 
cboeen  to  give  his  party's  view  on  the  state 
of  the  imlon  through  an  Interview  with  rep- 
resentatives chosen  by  the  four  networks. 
The  conversation  was  unrehearsed,  with  no 
restrictions  on  topics  discussed.  Senator 
Ifansfleld   has   been   Majority   Leader  since 

1061. 

With  him  tonight  are  Frank  Manklewlcz 
of  NET  for  Public  Broadcasting;  Roger  Mudd, 
Congressional  Correspondent  for  CBS  News; 
Robert  Clark,  Congressional  Correspondent 
for  ABC  News;  and  Bill  Monroe.  Correspond- 
ent for  NBC  News,  who  starts  the  question- 
ing: 

BILL  Monroe.  Senator  Mansfield,  Presi- 
dent Nlzon  advocates  reversing  the  flow  of 
power  to  Washington,  decreasing  federal 
power.  Increasing  the  power  of  the  cities 
and  states.  Do  you  look  on  this  as  desirable? 
Is  It  practical,  and  how  do  you  do  It? 

Senator  Mike  Mansfiklo.  Maybe  desirable, 
perhaps  not  practical,  but  certainly  worth- 
while. I  hope  that  the  proposals  made  by 
the  President  will  be  given  serious  and 
prompt  attention  by  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress,  because  any  Presi- 
dential request  is  entitled  to  that  much 
consideration. 

RosntT  Clakk.  The  chief  proposal  made  by 
the  President,  of  course.  Senator,  was  his 
rather  massive  plan  for  federal  revenue  shar- 
ing. The  most  Important  and  powerful 
Democrat  In  Congress  on  the  subject  of 
revenue  sharing  and  taxes  and  revenue  gen- 
erally Is  WUbur  Mills,  who  has  already  an- 
notinced  that  he  will  do  his  best  to  kill  the 
President's  revenue  sharing  program.  Is  there 
going  to  be  a  Democratic  position  on  reve- 
nue sharing,  an  alternative  to  the  President's 
program,  or  is  Wilbur  MUls  going  to  stand 
as  the  chief  Democratic  spokesman  on  reve- 
nue sharing? 

Senator  Mansfikld.  Well,  WUbur  Mills,  of 
course,  Is  the  key  to  the  whole  proposal.  He 
Is  Chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  a  very  powerful  man  and  a  very 
good  man.  But  there  are  some  questions 
about  the  President's  suggestion  which  I 
think  ought  to  be  given  some  consideration 
before  we  arrive  at  a  final  determination. 

The  President  Is  only  asking  for  hearings, 
prompt  hearings.  He  thinks  he  has  a  good 
proposal  there,  but  some  of  the — we  have  no 
specifics,  no  details.  We  don't  know  yet  what 
It  all  enUlls  and  the  only  thing  which 
stands  out  In  my  mind,  and  I  assume  In  Wil- 
bur Mills'  mind  as  well.  Is  the  fact  that  $6 
bUllon  of  the  Jie  billion  would  be  given  to 
the  states  without  any  quid  pro  quos  and  I 
think  that's  a  possibly  dangerous  procedure 
to  follow.  I  can  understand  WUbur's  feelings 
on  this  matter  and  sympathize  with  him. 
But,  despite  that,  I  think  we  otight  to  go 
ahead  and  hold  hearings  and  find  out  Just 
what  Is  entailed. 

Roger  Mudd.  Senator,  does  Mr.  Nixon's 
State  of  the  Union  Message  signify  to  you  a 
sharp  break  with  the  policies  of  federal  gov- 
ernment over  the  past  thirty  years?  He  said 
In  his  speech,  "Let's  face  It.  Most  Americans 
today  are  simply  fed  up  with  government  at 
all  levels."  Do  you  believe  that? 

Senator  Manstield.  Yes,  I  do,  but  It  varies 
In  different  degrees  when  you  refer  to  the 
Congress,  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment, the  state  and  the  local  set-ups  be- 
cause there  are  different  attitudes  towards 
each  and  I  do  think  that  his  proposals  are 
revolutionary.  1  do  think  they  signify  a 
change  and,  in  his  thinking,  a  decided 
change.  I  do  think  something  must  be  done 
»nd  I  feel  that  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  try 
•nd  keep  up  with  the  times  and  get  away 
from  old  outmoded  policies  which  have  out- 
lived their  usefulness. 

Frank  Mankiewicz.  Senator,  the  Repub- 
lican President  now.  If  I  can  ask  you  as  a 
jpokesman  here  for  the  Democratic  party, 
here's  a  Republican  President  coming  before 


you  and  saying,  in  effect,  that  they're  firmly 
committed  for  deficit  spending,  for  what  the 
New  Deal  used  to  caU  "pump  priming."  The 
President  even  hinted  at  something  which 
used  to  be  called  socialized  medicine.  Does 
the  Democratic  party  take  this  as  sinners 
come  back  to  the  fold,  or  how  do  you  fight 
this?  Do  you  take  a  position  In  opposition  to 
these  things  or  are  you  going  to  say,  well, 
we  can  do  it  better  or  we  can  spend  more 
money? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  It  Isn't  a  case  of 
"I  told  you  so"  or  welcoming  a  recent  con- 
vert. It's  a  case  of  trying  to  do  what  Is  best 
for  the  country  because  it  is  the  nation  that 
comes  first  and  as  far  as  the  parties  are  con- 
cerned and  those  of  us  who  are  In  politics, 
the  future  of  the  party  and  the  politician,  I 
think  comes  second  If  not  third. 

Roger  Muoo.  Senator,  you  are  a  politician 
who  has  been  through  the  birth,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  New  Deal.  Do  you  believe  that 
the  states  and  the  local  governments  are  bet- 
ter at  administering  these  programs  than  the 
federal  government? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No.  Quite  the  contrary. 
But  I  think  the  federal  government  could 
make  Its  own  administration  of  these  pro- 
grams much  more  effective,  and  that  applies 
to  aU  administrations,  regardless  of  colora- 
tion. I  think  there's  been  too  much  money 
EF>ent  in  administration  and  not  enough 
money  sp«jnt  as  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
indicated  to  help  thoee  who  are  in  need  and 
for  whom  the  money  was  In  reality  appro- 
priated. But  we've  had  too  much  In  the  way 
of  top-heavy  administrations  and  not  enough 
in  the  way  of  good  administration  and  lack- 
ing a  great  deal  in  effective  efficiency. 

Robert  Clark.  Senator,  one  of  the  criti- 
cisms leveled  at  this  last  Congress  was  that 
the  Democrats,  although  they  did  a  lot  of 
talking  about  criticizing  the  President's  pro- 
gram, didn't  come  up  with  constructive  al- 
ternatives of  their  own. 

Senator  Mansfield.  Oh.  I  would  disagree 
with  that  because — and  furthermore  I  would 
say  that  this  President  has  received  very  Ut- 
tle  criticism  from  the  Congress  as  a  whole. 
He's  been  treated  quite  well  and  the  Con- 
gress has  Indicated  its  desire  to  go  more  than 
hall  way  in  the  interests  of  the  nation  to  try 
and  pass  constructive  legislation.  Bo  I  would 
rebut  that  with  feeling  because  It  Just  Isn't 
true. 

Robert  Clark.  But  we  do,  Senator,  see  a 
picture  of  Democrats,  and  especially  those 
who  are  regarded  as  Presidential  hopefuls, 
all  galloping  off  in  different  directions  and 
there's  a  Muskle  program  on  pollution  and  a 
McOovem  program  to  end  the  war  and  a 
Kennedy  program  on  health  and  a  Proxmlre 
plan  to  kin  the  SST;  and  a  Jackson  plan  to 
save  It.  How  do  you  weld  all  of  these  diverse 
programs  together  Into  one  coherent  program 
of  Democratic  alternatives? 

Senator  Mansfield.  We've  never  been  able 
to  develop  much  in  the  way  of  a  coherent 
Democratic  program  because  the  Democratic 
party  isnt  buUt  that  way.  But  the  Senators 
themselves  have  responsibilities.  They'U  have 
to  decide  Just  how  those  responslbllltltw  fit 
in  with  their  duties  as  a  Senator.  As  far  as 
Muskle  Is  concerned,  you  talk  about  his  role 
In  pollution.  He  was  Number  One.  He  started 
five  or  six  years  ago  when  nobody  else  was 
even  talking  about  it  and  he's  the  God- 
father, I  think,  of  the  pollution  programs, 
antl-poUutlon  programs,  which  have  been  in- 
augurated since  that  time.  And  I'm  deUghted 
that  President  Nixon  and  Senator  Muskle 
have  Joined  forces  in  that  respect  because 
in  doing  so  they're  working  for  the  common 
good,  not  for  the  good  of  either  party. 

Frank  Mankiewicz.  WeU,  Senator,  what  is 
the  Democratic  req>onse  then,  to  the  extent 
there  Is  one,  when  it  comes,  let's  say,  to 
the  economy?  The  President  says  he's  going 
to  have  an  expansionary  money  poUcy;  he's 
going  to  run  a  substantial  deficit  for  the 
budget  that  he's  about  to  Introduce.  Now, 


has  the  Democratic  party  got  some  other 
solution,  or  do  you  agree  that  by  doing  that, 
as  the  President  says,  1971  wlU  be  a  good  year 
and  1972  wUl  be  an  even  better  year? 

Senator  Mansfield.  WeU,  I  hope  he's  right, 
but  only  time  wlU  teU.  There  again,  we 
haven't  got  the  specifics,  the  details,  so  we 
can't  comment  on  the  legislation  which 
we'll  have  to  consider  apart  from  the  mes- 
sages. The  messages  cover  a  great  deal  of 
territory,  but  you  can't  legislate  messages; 
you  can't  pass  messages,  so  you  have  to 
find  out  what  he  has  in  mind. 

Now,  as  far  as  the  economy  is  concerned, 
the  Democratlc-controUed  Congress  did  place 
In  the  hands  of  the  President  stand-by  wage, 
price  and  rent  controls  and  they  did  a  year 
ago  last  December  pass  legisUtion  which 
gave  him  the  authority  to  bring  about  a 
lowering  of  interest  rates  In  certain  cate- 
gories. Neither  one  of  these  actions  by  the 
Congress  were  taken  up  by  the  President  and 
the  result  Is  that  they're  aU  lying  in  limbo. 

Frank  Mankiewicz.  On  the  unemploy- 
ment question.  Senator,  do  you  think  the 
Democrats  will  be  behind  repassage  of  that 
public  service  employment  measure  that 
went  through  last  year  that  was  vetoed? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Yes,  I  do.  I  think  the 
President  made  a  most  serious  mistake  In 
vetoing  that  bill,  the  Manpower  BUl  so- 
caUed,  because  It  would  have  done  in  part, 
a  small  part,  a  sizable  part,  of  what  he  is 
trying  to  do  now  through  deficit  spending 
based  on  his  fuU  employment  budget  so- 
called. 

Bill  Monroe.  Senator  Mansfield,  you  say 
that  you  beUeve  it's  desirable  to  reverse  the 
flow  of  power  to  Washington,  but  you  also 
say  that  you  feel  the  federal  government 
spends  money  more  efficiently.  Isnt  there  a 
conflict  here?  Arent  you  saying  that  you  can't 
^rust  local  government?  President  Nixon  says 
you've  got  to  trust  the  local  governments  and 
let  them  have  the  money  without  strings. 

Senator  Mansfield.  No,  I  don't  mean  to  say 
that  I  thought  the  power  should  revert  to 
Washington.  What  I  meant  to  say  was  that 
there  should  be  a  greater  degree  of  coordina- 
tion, but  with  coordination  goes  responsi- 
bility and  efficiency.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  funds  ought  to  be  given  without  any 
quid  pro  quo  to  the  states  or  the  local 
munlclpaUtles  because  In  that  way  you're 
making  a  good  gesture,  perhaps,  which  I 
don't  think  win  be  very  much  worthwhUe 
and  we've  got  to  consider  that  the  state 
taxpayer  is  the  same  as  the  federal  taxpayer. 
There's  no  difference  between  the  two  and 
no  matter  how  you  put  it  out,  the  same  guy 
U  always  shelling  it  up  to  the  government. 

Bill  Monroe.  Do  you  have  any  plans  that 
would  Increase  the  power  of  local  and  state 
governments? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No.  This  Is  a  little  new, 
this  message  by  the  President  leas  than  a 
week  ago.  Again,  I  move  to  fall  back  on  the 
fact  we  have  no  details,  no  speclflcs. 

Robert  Clark.  Senator,  If  we  could  talk 
about  one  specific,  and  I  think  it  Is  difficult 
for  many  people  to  know,  to  understand,  to 
recognize  who  really  speaks  for  the  Demo- 
crats these  days,  but  Senator  Kennedy  yes- 
terday Introduced  in  the  Senate  a  very  am- 
bitious program  for  national  health  care 
that  would  take  a  long  step  towards  socialized 
medicine,  would  cost  something  like  $fiO  bU- 
llon a  year.  Are  you  going  to  support  that 
health  program? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I'm  going  to  support 
some  kind  of  a  health  program.  I  understand 
the  Administration  Is  going  to  offer  a  com- 
prehensive health  program  as  well.  Some- 
thing has  to  be  done  to  take  care  of  the 
mounting  medical  costs,  hospital  beds, 
doctor's  fees,  drugs  and  so  forth  and  so  on,' 
and  what  I  want  to  see  Is  something  in  the 
way  of  legislation  which  will  take  care  of 
older  people,  which  will  cope  with  the  prob- 
lem which   confronts  all   of   us   today   and 
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which  Is  crying  out  for  assistance  legislatively 
and  otherwise — 

RoBsrr  CulKK..  I  think  there  are  cwrently 
something  like  five  massive  medical  care  and 
health  programs  before  Congress.  Woiildn't  It 
be  better  for  the  Democrats  to  get  together 
behind  one  single  program? 

Senator  Manstiku).  Well.  It's  pretty  hard 
for  the  Democrats  to  get  together  on  any  kind 
of  a  progr«m.  but  we  do  our  best. 

Ro«KB  MtTDo.  Senator,  I  noticed  a  minute 
ago  when  Mr.  Clark  said  he  found  It  hard  to 
find  out  who  was  speaking  for  the  Democrats 
that  you  were  smiling.  May  I  ask  you.  un- 
der the  ctrcumstancea,  with  brand  new  lead- 
ership on  the  House  side  and  two-thirds  of 
yoxa  leadership  Is  new  on  the  Senate  side, 
why  those  leaders  are  not  with  you  on  this 
broadcast? 

Senator  Manoitcij).  Wh.;n  the  proposal  was 
first  made,  It  was  tr  suggestion  that  the 
Speaker.  Carl  Albert  of  Oklahoma,  should 
carry  the  load  for  the  Congress  as  a  whole 
because  I  bad  done  my  part.  I  thought,  In 
answering  the  President's  economic  message 
some  months  ago.  I  didn't  look  forward  to 
this  with  anticipation.  I'm  not  enjoying  It. 
but  I'm  doing  what  I  think  Is  a  duty.  But 
Carl  had  some  other  commitments.  He 
oouldnt  make  it.  I'd  said  that  I'd  go  on 
with  blm  If  he  would  Just  take  the  lead.  But 
the  reeiilt  la  that  last  night  rm  Informed 
that  I'm  the  pigeon,  so  here  I  am. 

BXLJ.  MoiraoB.  Senator  Mansfield,  in  con- 
nection with  the  President's  State  of  the 
Union  Message,  he  listed  six  great  goals.  In 
listening  to  his  State  of  the  Union  MsMage, 
did  you  have  the  feeling  that  there  was  a  sub- 
ject omitted  that  you  would  like  to  have 
seen  him  touch  upon.  o.  were  there  one  or 
two  goals  you  might  have  wished  he  had 
put  into  the  speech  .bat  he  left  out,  as  far 
as  you  were  concerned? 

Senator  Maksfixu).  Well,  he  painted  the 
speech  with  a  pretty  br>.«d  brush.  I  would 
have  liked  to  have  seen  something  In  the 
field  of  foreign  policy.  He  has  said  that  he 
will  make  a  State  of  the  World  speech  next 
month.  Ill  be  looking  forward  to  it  with 
anticipation.  Tou  can't  say  a  great  deal  In  a 
State  of  the  Union  speech.  If  it's  too  long, 
you  lose  Interest  and  people  go  to  sleep  on 
you.  He  picked  out  six  tkroad  areas  which 
he  wanted  to  emphasize  and  he  did.  Of 
course,  there  are  always  other  areas  which 
could  have  been  mentioned,  the  question  of 
the  races,  the  question  of  the  ghettos,  bat  I 
aasiune  that  In  all  these  areas,  more  or  less, 
which  be  advocates,  that  these  other  mat- 
ters are  Intertwined. 

FkAKK  Mankixwxs.  Senator,  we're  sorry  to 
hear  you're  not  enjoying  yourself,  but  .  .  . 

Senator  hLmsraui.  Well,  I  am  with  you 
people.  I  dont  like  to — well,  go  ahead. 

Peank  tlAXKiswics.  But.  perhaps  It  will 
get  more  enjoyable  ae  we  go  along.  To  get 
back  to  the  statement  you  made  last  year 
when  you  answered  the  President's  economic 
message,  the  Administration  is  now  saying 
that  the  economic  game  plan  Is  working  out 
all  right,  that  the  tide  of  inflation  has  turned, 
that  we're  at  or  near  the  peak  of  unemploy- 
ment, that  unemployment  is  going  to  recede 
and  prices  are  going  to  stay  level.  Do  you 
believe  that?  Do  you  think  we've  turned  that 
comer?  If  so,  who  gets  the  credit  for  It? 

Senator  Manstiku).  I  would  wait  until 
the  next  flgurea  on  unemployment  come  out. 
I  understand  they  are  at  six  percent  at  the 
present  time.  A  few  days  ago  I  Indicated  that 
Inflation  was  at  a  rate  of  around  seven  per- 
cent. I  found  out  since  that  I  was  wrong. 
I  was  basing  my  figures  then  on  a  report 
put  out  by  the  St.  Louis  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  last  September  and  October.  The  In- 
flation Is  a  little  in  excess  of  five  percent  so 
there  seems  to  be  some  diminution  there. 
With  the  reduction  In  Interest  rates,  even 
including  mortgage  Interest  rates,  with  the 
rise  In  the  stock  market,  maybe  there  are 


Indications  that  a  turn  for  the  better  Is  tak- 
ing place.  But  we  cannot  say  so  with  cer- 
tainty at  the  present  time.  We  have  to  wait 
and  see  what  the  figures  will  show  in  the 
months  ahead. 

RoBnT  CLARK.  What  happened  to  that  tem- 
porary wage-price  freeee  that  you  and  other 
Democratic  leaders  of  Congress  proposed  a 
couple  of  months  ago?  Would  you  still  like 
to  see  that  put  into  effect? 

Senator  MANsnzLO.  Well,  It's  kind  of  late 
now  to  put  It  In.  It  was  proposed  at  a  time 
when  we  thought  it  would  be  most  effective. 
Nothing  has  happened  to  it. 

ROGXR  Mudd  Senator,  the  President  last 
week,  m  effect  put  the  burden  on  the  Con- 
gress when  he  said  that  the  92nd  Congress 
can  be  recorded  as  the  greatest  Congress  in 
the  nation's  history. 

Senator  Mansfikld.  So  did  the  Republican 
National  Chairman  yesterday. 

Roon  MtTDD,  Well,  do  you  regard  the  Presi- 
dent's six  great  goals  as  so  meritorlc  that  if 
the  Congress  enacts  them  that  the  nation's 
place  in  history  will  be  fixed  by  the  9and 
Congress? 

Senator  BIanstizlo.  Well.  If  they're  all  en- 
acted, we  will  have  made  our  mark.  But  I 
don't  think  they  all  will  be  enacted  because 
it's  so  comprehensive  that  I  think  It's  not 
reasonable  to  expect  that  all  these  proposals 
could  be  accomplished  in  a  two  year  span. 

Roon  htmm.  Well,  do  you  think  that  the 
six  great  goals  are  of  such  magnitude  and 
are  so  revolutionary  that  there  is  design  in 
the  President's  message  to  tie  the  Congress 
up.  that  the  reooounendatlons  will  fall  of 
their  own  weight  and  he  will  have  something 
to  run  against  In  Ta? 

Senator  Manstixld.  Oh,  no.  I  wouldn't 
make  that  charge  or  alegatlon  against  any 
President  because  I  think  basically  they're 
all  trying  to  do  the  beet  they  can  for  the 
country. 

RoBKXT  Ci^ARK.  I  think  Roger  has  quoted 
the  President  on  the  93nd  Congress.  To  put 
that  in  perspective,  Roger,  If  you'll  pardon 
me,  I  think  we  need  to  quote  him  on  the 
91st  Congress  also;  and  he  said  in  his  sum- 
mary of  the  last  Congress  In  its  last  days,  he 
oailed  It  a  failure  In  many  ways  and  said 
that  In  its  closing  days  It  gave  the  American 
people  a  spectacle  that  it  had  lost  the  ca- 
pacity, that  Congress  had  lost  the  capacity 
to  decide  and  the  will  to  act.  Would  you 
agree  that  that's  an  opinion  that  Is  at  least 
shared  by  a  lot  of  people? 

Senator  Manstixu).  No,  I  would  not.  I  think 
as  far  as  the  Senate  Is  concerned,  we've  acted 
very  reeponslbly  and  as  far  as  the  House  Is 
concerned.  I  must  say  In  Ul  candor,  they''-^ 
actad  better  than  we  have. 

Bill  MoNaos.  Didn't  you  have  any  sense 
of  failure,  wen  partUl  failure,  in  terms  of 
the  end  of  the  last  Senate  s«Mion  and  the 
logjam  that  happened  In  the  Senate? 

Senator  Mansttkld.  No,  not  failure.  Disap- 
pointment, but  the  Social  Security  BUI  will 
ootne  back  and  be  passed  before  Spring.  In 
my  opinion,  and  t>e  made  retroactive  to  the 
Ist  of  January.  The  trade  bill  and  the  wel- 
fare plan  very  likely  needed  some  more  oon- 
sideraUon.  so  I  think  If  you  balance  It  up, 
it  evens  out. 

Bnx  MoKmoc.  Would  you  like  to  see  the 
Senate  perform  better,  more  efficiently.  In  the 
9aDd  Congrees? 

Senator  MANsnxu).  Oh,  yes.  And  I  antici- 
pate it  wtll.  despite  the  fact  that  a  filibuster 
Is  In  the  making  at  the  present  time  on  the 
ohange  of  Rule  72. 

Momtos.  What  are  the  circumstances  that 
might  let  It  perform  more  efficiently? 

MAiTsnxLO.  Well,  I  think  we  ought  to  re- 
duce the  Rule  2a  from  two-thirds  of  those 
preeent  and  voting  to  three-fifths  of  thoee 
present  and  voting  so  that  we  wouldn't  get 
caught  In  the  logjam,  as  we  did  In  part.  In 
the  oloelng  days  of  the  Slst. 
MowBos.  To  end  the  filibuster. 


Mankixwicz.  Senator,  one  of  the  things 
the  Senate  certainly  re-asserted  and  1  thl^ 
one  of  the  things  that  the  President  may 
have  been  Ulklng  about  In  some  of  his  ie«t 
complimentary  oonunents  on  the  Senate  was 
In  the  area  of  foreign  policy  and  speclflcaUv 
In  Southeast  Asia.  Do  you  see  anything  in 
the  events  of  the  last  couple  of  weeks  and 
even  In  the  last  couple  of  days  in  Cam- 
bodia to  suggest  to  you  that  perhaps  the 
Senate  might  want  to  move  again  in  that 
area? 

MAifsFiXLB.  Yes,  indeed.  I  think  the  Senate 
la  to  L,e  commended  for  taking  the  time  it 
did  last  year,  unwittingly  aided  by  Adminis- 
tration stalwarts,  in  the  consideration  of 
the  Cooper-Church  proposal  to  make  its 
presence  felt.  Under  the  Constitution,  the 
Congress  Is  a  co-equal  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  I  think  its  about  time  that  the 
Senate  stepped:  the  Congress  stepped  for- 
ward, the  Senate  especially,  and  looked  after 
the  Intereeu  of  the  American  people,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  heretofore  In  the  field  of 
foreign  relations. 

Yes,  I'm  disturbed  about  Ccunbodla.  I 
hope  It  Isn't  the  beginning  of  a  step-up  In 
the  war.  But  at  the  present  time  I'm  un- 
easy, concerned  and  disturbed. 

Clark.  Senator,  do  you  think  that  the 
President  tiaa  violated  or  disregarded  the 
intent  of  Congress  In  the  expansion  of  the 
air  war  into  Cambodia? 

MANamELo.  I  think  that  the  Intent  has 
been  disturbed,  distorted,  but  I  think  that 
he's  doing  the  best  he  can  in  a  most  diffi- 
cult situation  and  trying  to  adhere  to  the 
•trlct  Interpretation  of  the  law,  but  I  think 
It's  being  Interpreted  a  little  bit  out  of 
proportion. 

McDD.  Senator,  how  would  that  follow?  If 
he's  doing  the  best  he  can  and  the  best  he 
can  Involves  going  beyond  the  pledgee  that 
the  Administration  gave  to  the  Congress 
about  the  use  of  air  power  over  Cambodia? 

MANsnru).  That's  right,  but  what  I  mean 
Is  the  InterpretaUons  that  are  being  given 
by  SecreUry  Laird  seem  to  indicate  that 
what  is  being  done  In  Camt>odla  Is  In  accord 
with  Cooper-Church,  which  I  think  Is  con- 
trary to  the  fact.  Furthermore,  you  may  re- 
call that  last  June  30th  the  President,  on 
the  removal  of  the  last  U.S.  troops  from 
Cambodia  made  the  statement  that  there 
would  be  no  air  support  or  logistic  support 
for  South  Vietnamese  troops  in  Cambodia 
and  that  the  only  air  activity  woiUd  be  to 
interdict  the  inflow  of  supplies  and  men  from 
North  Vietnam  down  Into  South  Vietnam. 

CuARK.  Senator.  I  think  you  would  agree 
that  the  only  real  power  the  Congress  has. 
the  only  real  weapon  it  has  in  asserting  Its 
own  authority  over  the  President  In  ending 
the  war  or  in  curtailing  Cambodian  opera- 
tions Is  the  power  of  the  purse. 

MANsnxLD.  That's  right. 

Clark.  And  that  would  mean  actually 
withholding  appropriations  for  military  op- 
erations in  the  field. 

Mamstikld.  That's  right. 

Clark.  Can  you  conceive  of  this  Congress 
taking  that  drastic  step? 

MairaFiZLO.  No.  I  cannot.  Because  while  my 
position  on  the  war  is  well-known— I  think 
It's  a  tragedy,  a  mistake  We  never  should 
have  bec<Mne  Involved  in  the  first  place — and 
I  mtxst  say  that  I  felt  this  way  even  before 
we  became  Involved,  that  the  possibility  was 
there.  But  you  have  young  men  out  there 
who  are  carrying  out  their  obligations,  many 
of  them  with  grave  questions  In  their  mind, 
and  I  think  we  owe  an  obligation  to  them 
and  because  of  that  there  will  be  no  diminu- 
tion as  far  as  the  funds  necessary  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  care  for  them. 

Xamkizwicz.  Let's  Ulk  about  Cambodia  for 
a  minute,  Senator,  if  we  may,  and  assume, 
as  I  Imagine  you  do  and  certainly  Secretary 
Laird  seems  to,  that  without  the  level  of  U.S. 
support  that  they're  now  getting,  they  would 
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not  be  able  to  survive,  or  at  least  the  present 
government  would  not  be  able  to  survive. 

Uanstixld.  That  Is  correct. 

Uankotwicz.  Now,  I  take  It  what  you're 
saying  is  that  If  the  Intent  and  spirit  of  the 
Cooper-Church  Amendment  were  carried  out, 
ve  would  not  be  giving  that  support.  Would 
you  be  willing,  then,  to  see  that  government, 
in  effect,  ovemm? 

UANsnxLD.  Well,  let  me  put  It  this  way. 
I^  more  Interested  In  the  release  of  our  pris- 
oners of  war.  the  safety  of  the  U.S.  troops, 
and  the  continued.  It  not  accelerated  with- 
drawal. The  Saigon  government  has  In  excess 
of  one  million  men  and  they've  been  trained, 
paM,  armed,  fed,  everything  by  this  govern- 
ment and  If  one  million  or  more  men  cannot 
defend  their  country  at  this  time  and  par- 
ticipate on  their  own  In  behalf  of  Cambodia, 
then  1  don't  know  what  can  be  done.  Fm  not 
interested  in  other  countries  except  on  a  sym- 
pathetic arms-length  basis.  I  am  Interested 
In  P.O.W.'s.  I  am  Interested  In  our  own  troops. 

Monroe.  Senator,  la  there  a  basic  difference 
in  our  approach  to  Vietnam  and  ending  that 
war  between  the  Democratic  Party  and  the 
Nixon  Administration? 

liANsmcLo.  No.  Only  on  the  hope  of  some  of 
US  that  It  could  be  accelerated.  But  at  least 
the  President  has  reversed  the  Inflow,  Is  mov- 
ing In  the  right  dlrectlon^-out  and  we  want 
him  to  continue  to  do  so. 

MoNROK.  There's  no  consensus  yet  among 
Democrats  that  we  should  set  a  deadUne  for 
^ttmg  all  the  way  out? 

IfANsriKLO.  Well,  the  question  of  a  deadline 
is  one  which  ought  to  be  settled  In  private. 
But  if  It  comes  to  the  crunch,  it  may  well  be 
that  there  will  be  some  of  us  who  will  vote 
for  a  public  deadline  to  help  speed  up  with- 
drawal. But  basically  It  should  be  something 
which  the  President  himself  and  his  advisors 
ought  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  on. 

MoNRox.  Senator,  are  you  personally  more 
ftvorable  to  the  idea  of  setting  a  deadline 
now  than  you  were  some  months  ago? 

Manstikld.  Oh,  I  voted  for  the  McOovern- 
Hatfleld  Amendment. 

Clark.  Senator  could  you  be  convinced  that 
the  sort  of  air  support  we're  giving  In  Cam- 
t>odla,  and  it  seems  to  be  very  complete  tac- 
tical air  support,  heavy  bombing  raids  and 
•o  <Hj,  that  this  sort  of  air  support  is  Justi- 
fled  If  it's  the  only  way  we  cat.  guarantee 
that  we  can  proceed  with  the  timetable  for 
pulling  American  troops  out  of  Vietnam? 

UANsnxu).  I  don't  see  the  connection  be- 
tween the  two  because  again  I  throw  in  the 
one  million  man  plus  army  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Clark.  Well.  If  I  could  quote  your  old 
friend  George  Aiken,  who  said  only  yester- 
ilay  that  he  has  been  among  those  who  has 
voiced  strong  concern  over  what's  going  on 
la  CamtKxlla  at  the  moment,  but,  he  said, 
■That  action  has  to  lae  Judged  against  the 
problem  of  withdrawing  American  troops 
from  Vietnam."  Would  you  disagree  with 
that? 

MANsnxLD.  Well,  I  would  take  George 
Aiken's  word  on  anything  and  If  George 
Aiken  says  that,  it's  all  right  with  me.  I  still 
have  my  own  conviction. 

MtTDD.  Senator,  you  yourself  have  said  that 
Democratic  criticism  against  the  President's 
foreign  policy  has  been  muted,  that  you 
»»nted  to  give  him  time  to  go  through  with 
Ills  withdrawal.  Has  the  time  now  come  when 
that  criticism  must  increase  In  pitch  and 
intensity? 

MANBnrLD.  Not  necesaarlly,  but  the  time 
tias  come.  I  think,  to  work  harder  In  an  at- 
••mpt  to  get  the  President  to  continue  the 
policy  which  he  has  now  undertaken  and  to 
•peed  up  the  withdrawal  of  VS.  troops  from 
»u  of  Southeast  Asia,  all  of  Indochina  and 
">aUand  to  withdraw  lock,  stock  and  barrel. 

Minwj.  Precisely  how  do  you  do  that? 

Manstikld.  By  calling  attention  to  what's 
happening  in  CambodU,  by  showing  the 
People  downtown  that  these  things  ar«  not 


going  unnoticed,  that  we  Intend  to  hold 
hearings  and  to  lay  the  story  out. 

MuDD.  But  hearings  don't  really  bring  the 
Administration  to  heel,  do  they? 

Mamsfielo.  Well,  hearings  bring  the  people 
to  the — bring  the  situation  to  the  attention 
of  the  people  and  the  people  are  still  the 
dominant  factor  In  this  country,  as  I  think 
was  indicated  at  the  time  of  Cambodia  last 
Spring. 

Clark.  Senator,  If  the  war  Is  still  going  on 
In  1973,  will  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
President  have  to  be  an  anti-war  candidate 
with  a  ^>eclflc  plan  and  a  cut-off  date  for 
getting  out  of  Vietnam 

Mansfield.  You're  asking  me  something  I 
know  nothing  about. 

Mankiewicz.  Senator,  if  we  could  get  to 
something  that  you  were  very  active  in  re- 
lated to  the  foreign  fleld,  the  annual  debate, 
the  close  contest  over  the  antl-baUlstlc  mis- 
sile system  specifically.  The  President  picked 
up  a  few  votes  last  summer  on  that  question, 
but  not  yourb.  On  the  dual  argument  that 
the  Russians  were  rushing  ahead  with  de- 
velopment of  their  new  supermisslle,  the 
SS-9  and  that  we  wouldn't  really  need  the 
ABM,  we  could  use  It  as  a  bargaining  chip 
in  the  SALT  Talks.  Since  It  now  appears  that 
the  S8-9  production  has  slowed,  If  not 
stopped  and  that  we  apparently  are  not  go- 
ing to  bargain  the  ABM  at  SALT,  Is  it  your 
feeling  that  you  may  prevail  this  year?  Are 
you  going  to  make  another  fight  on  the 
ABM,  and  do  you  expect  most  of  the  Demo- 
crats to  go  with  you? 

Mansfield.  Yes.  but  I  dont  think  the  pros- 
pects for  success  are  good  based  on  what 
developed  last  year.  Two  years  ago  we  did 
come  within  one  vote,  but  now  that  the  start 
has  been  made,  it  would  be  my  belief  that 
the  difficulties  would  be  greater  In  defeating 
the  extension,  though  I  hope  we  can  because 
I  think  It's  a  waste  of  money.  And  when  you 
consider  that  we  are  far  better  off  In  sub- 
marines, mlsslle-equlpped,  than  the  Soviet 
Union,  far  better  off  In  bomber  fleets  and  not 
too  far  behind  In  the  fleld  of  emplaced  mis- 
siles, I  think  that  the  answer  would  be  to 
try  and  achieve  a  stand-off  because  we're 
both  aware  of  the  fact  that  If  they're  ever 
loosed,  these  weapons,  that  It  will  be  the 
end  of  both  of  us. 

Monroe.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Adminis- 
tration Is  going  after  disarmament  as  vigor- 
ously as  it  should? 

Mansfield.  Yes,  I  do,  not  fast  enough  by 
any  means,  but  I  have  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fidence in  Gerard  Smith,  whom  I  know 
fairly  well  and  whom  I  think  Is  doing  his 
damnedest  to  try  and  reach  an  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Clark.  Senator  Muskie  came  back  from 
his  trip  to  Europe  this  past  week  with  some, 
what  he  descrit>ed  as  second  thoughts  about 
your  plan  for  pulling  American  troops  out  of 
Exirope.  Does  that  dlstiub  you?  You've  on 
repeated  occasions  said  that  you  regard  Sen- 
ator Muskie  as  a  front-runner  for  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination.  Is  the  question  of  re- 
ducing American  forces  in  Europe  serious 
enough  to  be  involved  as  an  Issue  In  the 
Democratic  oooteet  for  the  Presidential 
noml  nation  f 

Mansfield.  Well,  I  never  question  any 
Senator's  motives.  I'm  sure  that  Ed  Muskie 
had  reasons  to  make  that  statement  which 
Indicated  that  he  was  not  against  the  re- 
moval, but  that  he  was  reconsidering  his 
position.  But  when  you  have  625,000  Ameri- 
can military  personnel  and  dependents  In 
Western  Europe  a  quarter  of  a  century  after 
the  end  of  the  Elecond  War,  when  you  flgtire 
that  out  of  the  annual  defense  budget  114 
billion  is  spent,  would  have  been  spent  any- 
way, a  good  part  of  It  even  If  they  weren't 
there,  when  you  think  of  the  gold  outflow, 
the  dollar  drain,  the  balance  of  payments, 
which  are  adverse  to  us,  you'd  better  stop 
and   do  something.   Basically,   it   Isn't   the 


funds  which  concern  me.  It's  a  matter  of 
principle.  And  politicians  do  have  principle. 
As  long  as  a  decade  and  a  half  ago,  I  thought 
that  these  troops  should  be  reduced.  So  did 
Elsenhower.  And  I  think  that  fifty  percent  of 
the  troops  there  today  would  be  plenty  be- 
cause you  could  strip  off  the  fat,  cut  down 
the  headquarters  which  are  building  on 
headquarters,  cut  down  some  of  these  in- 
stallations like  the  Navy  station  In  London 
and  elsewhere  and  be  probably  more  effective 
at  less  cost.  I  think  also  that  the  European 
nations  themselves  they're  all  better  off  eco- 
nomically— ought  to  start  bearing  the  brunt 
of  the  burden  which  Is  theirs. 

Clark.  I  take  It,  then  that  you're  not  hav- 
ing any  second  thoughts  as  a  result  of  Sena- 
tor Muskle's  defection. 

Mansfield.  Not  at  all,  because  I  intend  to 
Introduce  a  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution 
and  In  an  appropriate  bill  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  amending  It  In  line  with  my  views. 

Mankiewicz.  That  would  be  to  reduce  our 
NATO  commitment  by  60  per  cent. 

Mansfield.  To  reduce  them  substantially, 
to  leave  the  definition  of  the  word  substan- 
tially up  to  the  President,  to  stay  In  NATO 
because  I  think  It  Is  vital  to  our  security,  but 
to  bring  about  a  reduction  and  a  skimming 
off  of  the  fat. 

Monroe.  Senator  Mansfleld,  there's  talk 
of... 

Mansfield.  Elsenhower  Indicated  that  two 
dlvtslons  would  be  plenty  In  Europe  and  he 
was  quite  a  military  man. 

Monroe.  There's  talk  of  the  defense  budget 
going  up.  Are  the  Democrats  likely  to  offer 
considerable  opposition  to  that? 

Mansfield.  Yes.  The  understanding  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  press,  that  It  will  be  raised  $72 
to  $75  billion  this  year.  We  Just  can't  keep  on 
spending  money  Uke  that  when  we  have  all 
these  problems  at  home.  1  think  we're  spend- 
ing too  much  money  on  exotic  weapons.  I 
think  that  there  are  weapons  being  produced 
today  which  are  probably  larger  in  supply 
than  anywhere  near  necessary,  and  to  use 
that  now  familiar  word  "reorientation,"  I 
think  we  ought  to  bring  about  a  re-ordering 
of  our  priorities. 

Mudd.  Just  one  more  question.  When  the 
President  came  up  here  last  week,  he  did  omit 
any  mention  of  foreign  policy.  Do  you  think 
that  was  a  bad  precedent? 

Mansfield.  No.  I  asstune  he  hsul  his  reasons. 
He  did  say  he  was  going  to  give  us  his  feel- 
ings, his  message  on  the  State  of  the  World 
next  month  and  the  next  month  isn't  very 
far  away.  No.  I  don't  fault  him  for  that.  I 
would  have  liked  to  have  heard  something, 
especially  about  Cambodia,  but  It's  under- 
standable. 

Clark.  Senator,  If  we  can  turn  to  some 
problems  on  the  homefront;,  your  own  home- 
front  here  In  Congress,  the  seniority  system, 
which  many  people  regard  as  the  greatest 
single  evil  In  Congress  and  the  biggest  road- 
block to  progress  legislation,  has  come  under 
the  heaviest  attack  ever,  probably,  in  the 
last  few  months.  In  the  last  year.  There  are 
four  Committee  Chairmen  in  Congress,  I  be- 
lieve, who  are  eighty  or  over.  There  are  eight 
or  ten  who  are  in  their  seventies.  Isn't  the 
seniority  system  going  to  have  to  topple  If 
Congress  Is  to  repair  its  Image  and  give 
people  the  Idea  that  it  Is  ready  to  tackle  the 
great  problems  facing  the  country? 

Mansfield.  Well.  Isn't  It  remarkable  how 
well  the  so-callsd  seniority  system  has 
worked  down  through  the  decades  of  this 
Republic  almost  two  centuries?  There  have 
been  places  here  and  there  where  there  was 
need  for  ocwTectlon.  I  think  the  seniority 
system  should  be  overhauled.  I'm  not  pre- 
pared as  yet  to  say  how  far  I  Intend  to  go,  but 
I  do  Intend  to  say  that  by  and  large  during 
the  entire  history  of  this  RepubUc,  It  has 
worked  overall  exceedingly  well. 

Clark.  Well,  simply  on  the  question  of  age. 
Senator,  would  you  hate  any  reservations 
about  that? 
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liANsraiD.  T«a. 

Clabk.  Would  you  Mt  a  citt-off,  an  ag* 
limit  for  Commltt«e  Cb*lrm*n7 

ICuisFXSLD.  Well.  rwUly.  I  think  w«  ought 
to  Mt  an  age  cut-oS  for  Senators. 

Clamk.  Are  you  thinking  along  the  lines  of 
the  proposal  made  by  John  Williams  Just  be- 
fore h«  left  the  Senate? 

MAxanzui.  Yes.  indeed. 

Claue.  And  that  would  mean  roughly  that 
Senators  couldn't  run  for  election  after  they 
were  66  years  old.  Is  that  It? 

MANsriKLo.  Well,  that's  correct.  If  they 
ran  before  they  were  66  and  got  to  70  or  71  In 
the  process,  that  would  be  undwstandable. 

Clabk.  Do  you  plan  to  do  anything  to  pur- 
sue this  Idea? 

lilANSnXU).    No. 

klAjnurwics.  Senator,  we've  talked  about 
a  number  of  Issues  this  evening.  I'm  think- 
ing speclflcaUy  of  the  ABM,  Cambodia,  and 
I'm  sure  all  of  us  here  can  think  of  others, 
on  which  your  vote  and  your  position  has 
sharply  differed  from  that  of  Senator  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia  who  Is  now  yoxir  Assistant 
Majority  Leader.  Indeed  It's  hard  to  think 
of  a  major  issue  in  the  Senate  In  the  last 
few  years  on  which  you  have  not  differed. 
Will  you  find  that  difficult  In  terms  of  pre- 
senting the  viewpoint  of  the  party  to  the 
American  people  as  the  even  numbered  year 
approaches? 

Manstixlo.  No,  I  would  say  that  Bob  Byrd 
and  I  have  voted  a  good  deal  alike  on  labor 
matters,  for  example.  There  are  other  mat- 
ters on  which  we've  differed,  but  there  isn't 
a  Senator  In  that  chamber  with  whom  I  have 
not  voted  differently  from  on  various  occa- 
slona.  But  I  look  for  Bob  Byrd  to  be  flexible, 
to  be  understanding,  to  enter  on  his  duties 
with  a  sense  of  dedication  and  understand- 
ing. As  far  as  the  policy  position  is  concerned, 
that  will  be  laid  down  by  the  policy  com- 
mittee as  well  as  the  regular  committees  of 
the  Senate  and  during  the  past  two  years, 
w«  have  come  forth  unanimously  with  many 
positions  on  various  mattars  which  the  Dem- 
ocraUc  caucus  by  and  Iarg»  has  approved. 

MoNBOB.  Senator  Manafleld.  the  President 
has  put  the  Issue  of  reorganization  of  gov- 
ernment before  the  people  He  would  Like 
some  seven  departments  melded  Into  four. 
There's  been  some  talk  that  the  Congrees 
might  hesitate  to  do  this  because  It  would 
disturb  the  congressional  committee  struc- 
ture which  more  or  leas  parallels  the  govern- 
ment structure.  Would  the  Congress  hesitate 
on  this  basis  and  If  so,  wouldn't  that  be  the 
tall  wagging  the  dog? 

Mansfizlo.  I  would  hope  they  wouldn't  be- 
cause I  thmk  that  It  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  I  think  we've  become  too  topheavy 
In  departments,  bureaiu.  agencies  and  the 
like.  I'm  not  at  all  certain  that  It  would  be 
the  an«wer.  It  may  be  Just  a  conglomeration 
Into  a  few  rather  than  the  many,  but  this  is 
a  proposal  which  should  be  considered  by  the 
Senate,  by  the  Congress  regardlees  of  our  per- 
sonal feelings  on  the  matter.  I  think,  I  repeat. 
It's  a  step  In  the  right  direction,  but,  by  the 
same  token,  not  only  la  the  argument  which 
you're  advanced  potent,  but  also  you'll  find 
the  greatest  lobbying  groups  combined  flght- 
mg  It.  in  my  opinion,  labor,  agrlciUture,  busl- 
nesamen.  and  so  forth. 

MoNBOB.  Do  you  welcome  the  President's 
initiative  on  this  and  are  you  likely  to  sup- 
port htm? 

Maxsfixlo.  Again.  I  want  to  see  the  spe- 
clOes.  but  I  think  It's  a  move  In  the  right 
direction.  I  think  we've  been  slap-happy  In 
pUlng  bureaus,  agencies,  and  departments  on 
one  another.  It's  atxiut  time  that  we  come  up 
short  and  take  noUce. 

Clabx.  Senator,  wouldn't  you  agree, 
though,  that  the  present  massive  reorganiza- 
tion program  is  likely  to  gather  more  dust 
than  support  m  this  current  Instance? 

MANsnxij)  I  would.  Still,  I  think  that  we 
ought  to  give  the  President,  any  president, 
the   consideration   of   hearings,   and   if   the 


legislation  Is  reported  out  of  conunlttee, 
taken  up  on  the  floor  for  consideration,  de- 
bate and  di^Msal. 

Clabx.  But  wouldn't  the  process  be  to  hear 
him  out  and  turn  him  down? 

MANsnxLi).  That  I  couldn't  say.  I  would 
guess  so,  but  I  wouldn't  know. 

MuDO.  Senator,  you  remember  better  than 
I  the  President's  Inaugural  Address  of  two 
years  ago.  I  would  very  much  like  to  hear 
your  views  tonight  of  what  you  think  the 
state  of  the  Union  Is.  Do  you  think  we've 
really  advanced  since  the  Inauguration  of 

MANsnxLD.  In  Vietnam,  yes.  We've  ad- 
vanced In  the  right  direction,  out.  at  least  in 
pitft.  In  Western  Europe,  no.  At  home  I  think 
some  of  the  vetoes  of  programs  by  the  Presi- 
dent were  ill-timed,  ill-placed  because  the 
programs  were  attempts,  in  some  instances, 
baaed  on  his  own  recommendations,  to  face 
up  to  the  problems  confronting  our  people, 
both  In  the  urban  areas,  in  the  field  of 
health.  In  the  fields  of  employment  and  in 
the  ghettos.  So  it  isn't  as  good  as  I'd  like  it 
to  be. 

MxToo.  You  described  the  vetoes  aa  111- 
tlmed. 

MAMsnzi.0  Yes,  and  lU-pIaced. 

Mttdo.  What  I  mean  more  than  that  Is  Just 
the  spirit  in  the  country. 

MAifsnxLo.  I  think  the  ,  .  . 

MuDo.   Has   there   been  an   improvement? 

MANsnxu).  No.  I  dont  think  so.  I  think 
the  people  are  still  disturbed  I  think  on  the 
campuses  the  situation  has  quieted  down 
there,  but  with  the  unemployment  and  in- 
flation still  running  rampant  despite  a  de- 
crease In  Interest  rates  and  the  like,  the  peo- 
ple are  uneasy,  concerned,  looking  for  lead- 
ership and  guidance  and  looking  to  Wash- 
ington for  It. 

tlANKixwicz.  Senator,  If  we  could  ask  you 
a  phlloeopiblcal  question  that  might  even  go 
back  to  your  days  as  a  professor  of  political 
science,  the  President  has  talked  about  the 
need  for  a  prosperous  economy  in  peacetime. 
He  talks  about  this  as  a  transition  from  war- 
time to  peacetime  and  there  U  a  suggestion 
there  that  perhaps  there  has  been  more  orer 
the  years  than  we  like  to  admit  to  the  Marx- 
ist argument  that  a  society  such  as  ours  can 
only  have  full  employment  and  prosperity  in 
a  time  of  war.  Do  you  think  our  economy  can 
be  prosperous  and  that  we  can  have  full  em- 
ployment without  Inflation  In  peacetime  with 
our  present  structure? 

MAifanxu).  Yes.  I  do.  I  don't  know  In  what 
direction  we  will  go  as  events  develop,  but 
certainly  when  you  consider  the  needs  of 
m^nkinrt  the  increase  in  the  population,  the 
problems  which  confront  us  and  the  techni- 
cal know-how  and  skiUs  which  our  people 
have  at  the  present  time,  I  should  think  that 
with  a  little  Ingenuity,  those  energies  could 
be  diverted  to  peacetime  uses.  I  certainly 
deplore  the  fact  that  wars  are  believed  to 
bring  full  employment.  They  don't  always. 
We  dont  have  It  now  and  a  war  is  still  In 
progress  with  no  end  in  sight.  It's  a  bad 
situation  when  any  country,  especially  this 
country  because  this  is  our  country,  has  to 
depend  upon  a  war  for  Jobs. 

Clabk.  Senator,  one  Impression  that  spread 
during  this  last  Congress  and  I  know  there 
are  specific  cases  where  this  dldnt  apply,  was 
that  there  were  a  lot  of  demoor»ta  in  Con- 
gress who  were  not  any  more  anxious  than 
Republicans  were  to  raise  taxes  and  provide 
the  money  to  come  to  grips  with  some  of  the 
great  domestic  probleme  that  we  face. 

MANsnxLD.  That's  true,  but  th*t's  par  for 
the  course,  because  what  you're  se^ng  de- 
veloping In  the  Congress,  at  least  In  the 
Senate,  is  a  coalition  in  reverse,  a  coalition 
between  the  modem  Republicans  and  the 
liberal  Democrats  on  the  one  band,  which 
I  think  is  far  superior  to  the  old  time  coali- 
tion of  the  Southerners  and  old  line  Repub- 
licans. 


Clabk.  Senator  Ooldwater  back  In  1964 
when  he  was  running  for  president  sug- 
gested  because  of  this  very  thing  that  there 
should  be  a  basic  realignment  in  political 
parties. 

MAMariELo.  Well,  that's  a  nice  theorr 
but  ,  .  .  " 

Clabk.  The  liberals  in  one  and  conserva- 
tives in  the  other. 

MANaracLo.  You  couldnt  work  it  out  and 
It's  a  Godsend.  I  think,  that  there  are  these 
differences  in  both  parties.  The  Republicans 
are  Just  feeling  the  rumblings  in  late  years. 
We've  felt  them  for  decades,  but  I  think  it's 
good  for  the  country  because  it  keeps  alive 
the  spirit  of  Independence  and  difference 
and  that's  what  It  takes,  I  think,  to  keep  a 
republic  such  as  ours  functioning. 

Mamkxbwics.  WeU,  you  seem  to  feel.  Sen- 
ator, that  this  new  oombinatlor  of  the  liberal 
Democrats  and  the  more  modern  liberal  Re- 
publicans seems  to  you  the  coming  force. 
The  President  has  said,  of  course,  and  the 
Vice  President  has  said,  that  the  November 
elections  give  him  an  ideological  majority 
In  at  least  the  Senate  and  i>erhap8  in  the 
House  as  well.  Do  you  agree  with  that  or  do 
you  think  this  new  coaUtlon  is  going  to 
upsat  lt7 

MAMsrxBLD.  Time  will  tell.  I  dont  agree 
with  it. 

MoNBOB.  Senator,  If  you  went  back  to 
teaching  political  science,  would  you  teach 
It  any  differently  than  you  used  to? 

Mansitbld.  I  wouldn't  go  back  to  teach  It 
except  on  a  seminar  basis  because  these 
youngsters  know  a  lot  more  than  I  do,  or 
did,  and  I'd  be  a  little  fearful  of  going  up 
against  them,  they're  smart.  I'm  glad  they 
got  the  18-year-old  vote. 

Clabk.  You've  been  In  Washington,  been 
in  the  Senate  since  1962,  :  tjelleve,  and  In 
Washington  longer  than  that.  Have  you  ever 
thought  that  It  might  be  more  fun  to  try 
to  come  to  gripe  with  all  these  problems,  try 
to  solve  them  from  the  other  end  of  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  in  the  White  House? 

Manstiklo  Never. 

Muno.  Senator,  one  quotation  from  the 
President's  State  of  the  Union  was  that 
America  has  been  going  through  a  long 
nightmare  of  war  and  division,  crime  and 
Inflation.  Ws  have  gone  through  the  long 
dark  night  of  the  American  spirit,  but  now 
that  night  is  ending.  Do  you  think  it  Is 
ending? 

MAKsnxLD.  I  hope  so.  But,  again,  time  will 
tell.  There  are  indications  that  It  may  be 
ending,  the  situation  on  the  college  cam- 
puses, for  example.  But  there  are  other  dis- 
turbing factors  which  you  have  to  weigh 
against  them.  I  hope  sincerely  that  the 
President's   right,   but   I   don't   know. 

MoMBOB.  Do  you  have  any  problem.  Sen- 
ator Mansfield.  In  differenUating  in  your 
own  mind  whether  you're  talking  as  a  par- 
tisan or  as  a  statesman?  Do  you  sometimes 
wish  that  you  hadn't  said  a  particular  thing 
because  in  retrospect  it  sounded  a  little 
partisan  and  you  wished  you  might  have 
been  a  lltUe  more  statesmanlike  about  it? 

Mansfikld.  Well,  I'm  not  much  of  a  parti- 
san, and  frank' y  I  don't  know  why  I'm  In 
this  job,  to  tell  you  the  truth. 

Makkixwicz.  Is  there  a  suggestion  that 
perhaps,  have  some  of  your  colleagues  sug- 
gested that  you're  in  It  perhaps  because 
you're  not  that  much  of  a  partisan? 

Makstixld.  Well,  maybe  it's  because  some- 
body  has  to  keep  the  party  together. 

Clabk.  Senator,  you  were  one  of  the  chief 
sponsors  of  the  bill,  the  amendment  that 
gave  the  vote  to  IS-year-olds. 

Manstixlo.  Yes,  Indeed. 

Clabk.  Currently,  do  you  think  the  Demo- 
crats are — realistically,  do  you  think  the 
Democrats  are  doing  anything  more  to  at- 
tract the  youthful  voter  in  the  coimtry  than 
the  Republicans  are? 

Mansitxld.  Well.  I  don't  think  we  should 
set  out  to  attract  them.  We  ought  to  prove  by 
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what  we  do,  especially  in  the  Congrees,  as  to 
wbsttier  or  not  we  are  worth  their  support. 
jbMe  youngsters  are  smart.  They  know 
what's  going  on.  I'm  delighted  to  see  them 
come  in  because  they'll  bring  in  new  blood, 
new  vitality,  new  Ideas.  I  think  we  could  use 
iome  of  their  naivete  and  they  could  re- 
place many  of  us  who  are  looking  to  the  past, 
to  things  which  were  good  two  or  three 
decades  ago  and  which  we  think  are  still 
good  today.  These  youngsters  are  coming 
Into  a  new  role.  I'm  delighted  they're  coming 
in.  I  want  them  In  the  system  and  only  In 
that  way  will  the  necessary  reforms  be  made. 

Clark.  But,  Senator,  you  talk  about  you 
can  prove  by  what  you  do  in  Congress,  and 
jet  the  younger  Democratic  leaders  In  the 
leadership  battles  In  the  House  and  Senate 
were  shut  out  altogether  this  year.  You  ended 
up  with  Carl  Albert  and  Hale  Boggs  and 
Bob  Byrd  in  the  Senate.  Is  that  the  way  to 
appeal  to  youthful  voters? 

Manstixlo.  Well,  those  things  are  Internal 
matters  In  both  houses  of  the  Congress.  I 
think  it's  the  overall  record  of  the  Congress 
which  is  going  to  determine  how  effective  we 
are  as  Democrats  In  relation  to  the  young 
people  coming  In. 

MtroD.  But  how  can  you  say  that  that's  an 
Internal  matter,  Senator?  This  Is  a  national 
party  appealing  to  the  country. 

Mansfield.  That's  right.  But  when  you 
bring  in  new  ofBcers  or  displace  older  ones, 
that  is  something  which  is  done  internally  for 
a  variety  of  reasons,  the  origin  of  which  I 
know  not. 

Mankiewicz.  Do  you  have  any  Idea  of  how 
these  18-year-olds,  18.  19  and  20-year-olds 
are  going  to  vote?  Have  you  got  any  guess  on 
which  way  they're  going? 

&IANSFIELO.  Well.  I  hope  they  vote  Demo- 
cratic, but  they  tell  me  when  they  gave  the 
British  the  18-ycar-old  vote,  they  voted  Con- 
servative. 

Monroe.  Senator,  bow  do  you  manage  to 
be  Majority  Leader  of  the  Democrats  in  this 
partlcut&r  Senate  and  not  be  ambitious  to 
run  for  President? 

MANsnzLD.  Oh,  I'm  too  old.  I  have  no 
ambitions  and  I'm  very  satisfied  where  I  am. 
The  greatest  Job  is  being  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Montana. 

Mankeewicz.  Senator,  I'm  afraid  our  time 
Is  up.  My  colleagues  and  I  want  to  thank  you 
very  much  for  sharing  this  time  with  us  this 
evening. 

Manstixlo.  Well,  thank  you,  gentlemen. 
And  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  enjoyed  this 
very  much. 


ator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  is 
recognized  for  45  minutes. 


AMENDMENT  OP  RULE  XXII  OF 
THE  STANDING  RULES  OF  THE 
SENATE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution  (S, 
Res.  9)  amending  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  with  re- 
spect to  the  limitation  of  debate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen) 
to  postpone  until  the  next  legislative  day 
the  consideration  of  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson) 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Senate  Resolution  9,  a  resolu- 
tion to  amend  rule  XXII  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
the  limitation  of  debate. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
an  order  previously  entered,  the  Sen- 
CXVri 97— Part  2 


WAR   DOWN— MILITARY   SPENDING 
UP— WHY? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  In 
President  Nixon's  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1972,  spending  for  the  military  functions 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  will  go 
up — by  $1.6  bilhon.  The  new  budget  calls 
for  outlays  by  the  Pentagon  of  $75  billion. 

MORE    MILITARY    MONET    IN    THE    FUTtTBE 

But  budget  portents  for  military 
spending  are  much  higher  than  the  $1.6 
billion  rise  in  outlays  for  1972.  The 
amounts  for  new  spending  authority — 
that  is,  for  funds  which  will  be  spent 
both  this  year  and  in  future  obliga- 
tions—  are  up  by  $6.9  billion,  or  almost 
$7  billion.  The  President  is  asking  for 
$77.7  billion  for  "recommended  budget 
authority"  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

If  we  add  to  these  totals  the  funds 
to  be  spent  or  obligated  next  year  for 
that  part  of  military  assistance  shown 
separately  under  national  defense,  for 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  which 
supplies  atomic  warheads,  and  for  the 
various  directly  related  defense  activi- 
ties— stockpiling,  selective  service,  de- 
fense production — the  amoimts  are  even 
higher.  The  total  "outlays"  for  "national 
defense"  as  outlined  in  the  budget  are 
$77.5  billion.  The  requests  for  new  budget 
authority  total  $80.2  billion. 

NO     PEACE     OIVIOEND 

We  are  told  that  the  war  is  being 
wound  down.  But  the  military  budget 
goes  up.  It  is  the  only  time  in  American 
history  that  we  will  spend  more  for  the 
military  at  the  end  of  a  war  than  while 
the  war  was  still  going  strong.  The  cruel, 
disappointing  fact  is  that  there  is  no 
peace  dividend. 

The  only  big  drop  in  the  military  budg- 
et was  the  fictitious  figure  predicted  by 
President  Nixon  for  fiscal  year  1971.  It 
never  materialized.  In  concert  with  what 
was  actually  spent  in  the  last  few  fiscal 
years,  the  facts  indicate  two  things. 

REALITY    CONTLICTS    WITH    PROPAGANDA 

The  first  is  that  there  has  been  no 
appreciable  or  substantial  cut  in  defense 
spending.  For  all  practical  purposes  there 
has  been  no  cut  at  all.  The  real  facts  are 
in  sharp  contrast  with  the  massive  pubUc 
relations  propaganda  put  out  by  the  Pen- 
tagon that  there  has  been  a  sharp  drop 
in  Pentagon  spending. 

The  facts  are  that  in  fiscal  year  1968, 
the  Defense  Department  spent  $77.4 
billion. 

In  fiscal  year  1969.  It  spent  $77.9 
billion. 

In  fiscal  year  1970,  it  spent  $77.2 
billion. 

In  fiscal  year  1971,  the  President  esti- 
mated, that  Pentagon  spending  would  be 
$71.2  billion.  But  so  far  this  year,  that  is. 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  June  30,  the 
Pentagon  is  spending  at  the  rate  of  $75 
billion,  and  even  the  President's  budget 
now  shows  an  increase  in  the  estimated 
1971  outlays  of  $2  bUllon  for  the  Pen- 
tagon. 

The  second  key  point  Is  this.  Not  only 
has  military  spending  not  been  reduced, 
but  it  is  now  going  up. 


The  simple,  straightforward.  hMiest 
conclusion  is  that  military  spending,  like 
Old  Man  River,  just  keeps  rolling  alcmg. 

WX    SHOtTLD    CtTT    Mn-ITARY    SPENDING 

In  the  view  of  this  Senator,  and  I  be- 
lieve a  growing  number  of  colleagues,  the 
changes  in  circumstances  and  policies 
outlined  by  the  President  over  the  past  2 
years  should  not  lead  to  increased  mili- 
tary spending  but  should  instead  lead  to 
a  major  decrease  in  military  spending. 
The  failure  to  cut  the  miJiUry  should 
lead  to  the  most  intensive  analysis  of  this 
situation.  The  Senate,  the  Congress,  and 
the  American  puolic  should  subject  the 
request  for  a  rise  in  defense  spending  to 
the  most  critical  examination. 

Along  with  a  number  of  Senators  who 
have  been  discussing  tliis  matter  infor- 
mally, I  propose  that  over  the  next  few 
weeks  and  months  we  call  upon  former 
Defense  oflacials.  Pentagon  experts,  scien- 
tists and  technologists  with  special  mili- 
tary knowledge,  and  a  variety  of  ccwn- 
munity  and  national  groups  who  are  con- 
cerned with  P'riorities  and  national  needs 
to  help  us  examine  the  Pentagon  budget. 

MAJOR   CONCKBNB 

Among  our  most  important  concerns 
and  the  areas  where  the  spotlight  of  pub- 
Uc attention  might  first  be  focussed  are 
these. 

VIETNAM    COSTS    DOWN 

Item.  Why  is  the  defense  budget  going 
up  at  a  time  when  the  Vietnam  war  is 
being  brought  to  a  close?  Why  is  it  that 
in  a  period  when  the  incremental  costs 
of  the  Vietnam  war  will  drop  from  a 
high  of  $23  to  $25  bUUon  in  fiscal  year 
1969  to  about  $10  to  $12  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1972— or  by  $11  to  $15  billion— the 
military  budget  should  rise? 

NUCON    DOCTRINE    SHOULD    BRING    CX7T8 

Item.  President  Nixon  at  Guam  and  in 
subsequent  statements  enunciated  the 
"Nixon  doctrine."  He  said  that  "In 
Korea  and  again  in  Vietnam,  the  United 
States  furnished  most  of  the  money,  most 
of  the  arms  and  most  of  the  men."  In 
the  future  he  said  "we  shall  look  to  the 
nation  directly  threatened  to  assume  the 
primary  responsibility  of  providing  the 
manpower  for  its  defense." 

The  clear  meaning  of  that  statement 
is  that  America  should  be  bearing  a 
smaller  part  of  the  load  and  that  our 
allies  should  be  bearing  a  bigger  part  of 
the  load.  In  view  of  that  policy  and  that 
doctrine,  why  should  military  spending 
go  up  now? 

EXCSSSIVX   COSTS   FOR   NATO 

Item.  Why  should  the  United  States. 
25  years  after  World  War  n  still  station 
over  300,000  troops,  plus  their  depend- 
ents, in  Europe  and  spend  about  $14  bil- 
lion a  year  for  NATO  defense?  Why 
should  we  continue  to  devote  a  dispro- 
portionate share  to  the  defense  of  E:u- 
rope  when  the  Europeans  have  never  met 
their  NATO  commitments,  when  their 
balance-of-payments  position  contrasts 
favorably  with  ours,  when  their  popula- 
tion is  in  fact  larger  than  that  of  the 
United  States,  and  when  they  have  made 
a  full  and  complete  recovery  from  the 
devastation  of  World  War  II?  The  re- 
cent NATO  proix}sal   to  increase  their 
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contribution  by  |1  bUllon  over  the  next 
5  years  is  an  insignificant  gesture. 

Just  yesterday  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  appeared  before  our  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  to  testify  in  connec- 
tion with  our  foreign  military  assistance 
program.  I  asked  him  to  what  extent 
other  countries  of  the  free  world  are  en- 
gaging in  foreign  military  assistance: 
that  is,  what  other  countries  are  helping 
us  by  military  assistance  to  strengthen 
the  free  world  nations  against  aggression. 
The  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  a  very 
able  man,  Mr.  Irwin,  could  cite  only  one 
other  country  that  Is  engaging  in  any 
kind  of  foreign  military  assistance,  and 
that  is  Germany.  In  the  case  of  Ger- 
many, there  is  involved  a  relatively  mod- 
est amount  for  Greece  and  TXirkey.  There 
is  no  other  assistance  from  any  other 
country  with  respect  to  any  other  nation 
In  the  world.  As  we  know,  the  European 
nations  have  recovered  dramatically  in 
the  last  25  years  and  are  at  an  alltlme 
record  of  prosperity,  but  they  are  not 
carrying  their  share  of  the  burden. 

Under  these  circimistances,  how  can 
we  Justify  spending  $14  billion  on  NATO 
and  stationing  300,000  troops  in  Europe? 
It  seems  to  me  that  whereas  President 
Nixon  has  properly  called  for  a  Vietnam- 
izatlon  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  we  should 
call  for  a  "Eiiropeanization"  of  Eu- 
rope in  defense.  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  withdraw  all  of  our  troops,  but 
perhaps  one -half  of  them  would  be  a 
reasonable  goal  over  the  next  few  years. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  once  again  is  emphasizing  the 
fact  that  we  are  maintaining  in  excess 
of  300.000  military  personnel  in  Western 
Europe,  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the 
end  of  World  War  U.  I  think  the  distin- 
guished Senator  should  add  to  that  fig- 
ure approximately  200,000  dependents, 
for  a  total  figure  of  something  on  the 
order  of  525.000. 

The  Senator  has  mentioned  the  fact 
that  the  Eur(H>ean  nations  have  recov- 
ered, that  they  are  In  better  shape  than 
we  are.  and  that  none  of  them  has  met 
its  NATO  commitment. 

I  believe  Great  Britain  has  done  away 
with  conscription  entirely;  Denmark  has 
reduced  the  period  of  conscription  to 
some  extent  If  It  has  not  eliminated  it 
entirely.  If  I  remember  correctly,  the  only 
nation  which  is  living  up  to  its  full  com- 
mitment is  Luxembourg,  which,  I  think 
pledged  800  soldiers  to  NATO.  The  Ca- 
nadians have  taken  a  step  In  the  right 
direction,  and  I  commend  and  compli- 
ment Prime  Minister  Pierre  Trudeau  for 
bringing  about  a  substantial  reduction  of 
Canadian  air  and  groimd  forces  In 
Europe. 

Until  that  happened — and  I  say  this 
with  all  due  respect  to  Luxembourg  and 
Iceland,  and  others  because  their  posi- 
tion is  understandable — the  only  two  na- 
tions of  consequence  which  filled  their 
commitments  in  full  were  Canada  and 
the  United  States. 

We  note,  of  course,  that  France,  after 
giving  3  years'  prior  warning,  did  pull  out 
of  NATO,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  order- 


ing the  withdrawal  from  Prance  of  all 
NATO  troops,  even  though  the  French 
stlH  maintain,  I  beheve.  a  60,000-man 
force  in  Germany. 

The  Senator  has  indicated  the  relation 
of  NATO  to  the  balance  of  payments,  as 
well  as  the  recovery  of  the  NATO  nations, 
and  also  the  fact  that  $14  billion  a  year  is 
used  to  maintain  our  position  in  NATO. 
It  is  often  contended  that  this  is  money 
which  might  well  have  been  spent  else- 
where for  military  purposes  even  if  it 
were  not  spent  in  NATO,  but  that  is  not 
the  point.  The  point  is  that  this  is  what 
NATO  participation  is  costing  the  United 
States  this  year  as  it  has  in  the  past 
years.  The  figure  can  be  pegged.  It  has 
not  been  controverted  as  yet. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  on  that 
particular  point  that  the  Senator  from 
Montana  has  always  been  very  guarded 
in  using  $14  blUlon  as  a  total  figure  and 
has  agreed  that  we  may  have  spent  much 
of  that  money  anyway:  but  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  if  we  withdrew  150,000 
troops,  we  would  save  a  substantial 
amount.  It  has  been  estimated  that  it 
costs  us  about  $25,000  a  man  to  maintain 
those  troops  there.  So  the  saving,  in  with- 
drawing 150,000  tro(^s,  and  demobilizing 
those  150,000  troops  would  be  a  great 
deal.  It  would  be  $2  billion  or  $3  billion. 
It  would  be  a  considerable  help  in  over- 
coming our  adverse  balance  of  payments, 
and  also  ease  the  inflationary  pressure 
of  excessive  spending  and  freeing  re- 
sources which  we  could  devote  to  urgent 
needs  here  in  this  country. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  further,  I  agree 
that  50  percent  of  the  force  would  be 
Just  as  efTectlve,  very  likely  more  effec- 
tive, than  the  300.000  military  personnel 
now  stationed  in  Western  Europe.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  we  have  on  the 
order  of  100  or  more  generals  and  ad- 
mirals in  Europe.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  we  have  headquarters  piled  on 
headquarters  piled  on  headquarters.  It 
is  my  understanding  there  are  headquar- 
ters, such  as  the  naval  headquarters  In 
London,  which  could  very  well  be  re- 
moved and  a  substantial  saving  achieved 
thereby. 

What  we  should  emphasize  on  this 
point,  which  Is  not  thoroughly  imder- 
stood.  is  that  those  of  us  who  suggest 
that  the  time  is  long  pcLst  due  as  a  mat- 
ter of  principle,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
for  a  substantial  reduction  in  U.S.  forces 
in  Europe  think  it  is  important  also 
that  we  not  withdraw  from  NATO.  We 
recognize  NATO's  worth  to  this  Nation 
as  well  as  to  Western  Europe.  We  Intend 
that  this  Nation  should  remain  in  It. 
We  know  that  the  future  of  this  country 
in  the  Atlantic  Is  tied  up  with  the  future 
of  Western  Europe.  That  has  nothing 
to  do  with  antiquated  and  wasteful  mili- 
tary concepts.  There  comes  a  time  when 
we  have  to  face  up  to  reality,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  times. 

May  I  say,  in  conclusion,  that  my  un- 
derstanding of  the  Nixon  doctrine 
promulgated  in  Guam  some  months  ago 
called  for  a  low  profile  all  over  the  world, 
not  Just  In  Asia,  and  also  called  for  more 
self-support  on  the  part  of  our  allies. 
I  would  like  to  see  the  Nixon  doctrine 
applied  on  those  terms  and  with  that 
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deflnlUon,  not  only  in  the  countries  In 
Southeast  and  East  Asia  but  also  In 
Western  Europe  as  well.  This  Is  a  diffi- 
cult and  a  deUcate  situation,  and  action 
will  be  taken  on  this  matter  this  year 
one  way  or  another. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  major- 
ity leader,  who,  of  course,  has  taken  the 
leadership,  as  we  aU  know,  in  introducing 
a  resolution  and  proposing  action  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  limit 
our  troops  in  Europe.  I  would  whole- 
heartedly support  the  view  that  we 
should  remain  in  NATO,  that  we  should 
provide  it  with  air  support,  naval  sup- 
port, and  a  nuclear  umbrella;  that  we 
should  provide  a  substantial  number  of 
troops  to  make  clear  that  Europe  is  of 
vital  Importance  to  us  and  that  we  will 
take  action  to  defend  free  Europe  from 
Communist  aggression. 

At  the  same  time  I  agree  wholeheart- 
edly that  there  comes  a  time  when  we 
should  withdraw  many  of  our  troops.  As 
the  Senator  from  Montana  said  some 
years  ago,  it  is  unwholesome  and  un- 
healthy that  American  troops  have  been 
stationed  in  a  foreign  country  for  all 
these  many  years.  It  is  wrong.  It  is  re- 
sented. It  has  to  be  resented  by  the  plain 
citizen  in  that  country,  whatever  the 
view  of  the  leaders  of  the  foreign  coun- 
try and  the  government  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  explaining  some 
of  the  items  which  I  felt  would  justify 
a  substantial  cut  in  the  defense  budget. 
I  have  already  discussed  the  Nixon  doc- 
trine, the  diminution  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, the  prospect  of  withdrawing  some 
of  our  troops  from  Europe.  I  would  now 
like  to  point  to  another  area. 

SHUT  TO  ONX-PLUS  WA»  CONCEPT 

Item.  Why  should  defense  spending 
rise  when  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
publicly  proclaimed  that  the  basic  con- 
cept of  our  military  strategy  has  shifted. 
Our  strategy  Is  now  based  on  the  con- 
cept of  sufficient  forces  to  fight  one  ma- 
jor war  and  one  minor  war  at  a  time  in- 
stead of  the  previous  concept  that  we 
should  have  sufficient  forces  to  fight  two 
major  wars  and  one  minor  war  or  con- 
flagration at  the  same  time. 

This  shift  In  policy,  announced  Just 
over  a  year  ago,  should  bring  major  re- 
ductions in  Pentagon  costs.  In  fact, 
former  Budget  Director  Charles  Schultze 
has  shown  that  the  shift  from  a  two- 
plus  war  strategy  to  a  one-plus  war 
strategy  should  result  in  savings  of  $10 
billion  a  year  in  the  cost  of  general  pur- 
pose forces,  based  on  fiscal  year  1971 
costs  and  prices. 

His  estimates  were  not  drawn  from 
thin  air.  They  were  based  on  studies 
and  estimates  made  by  the  top  military 
policymakers  when  Mr.  Schultze  was  In 
the  Government  only  a  very  few  years 
ago. 

The  shift  should  bring  a  smaller 
budget.  Instead,  it  is  going  up. 

coNomsBS  CTJTs  imcTw — SPKNOING  con  UP 

Item.  Why  is  It  that  military  spending 
will  rise  even  though  Congress  has  cut 
military  appropriations  by  huge  amounts. 
In  the  last  3  ^-ears.  Congress  has  cut 
the  President's  request  for  funds  con- 
tained  in   the   military   appropriations 
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Irtiis  by  over  $13.5  billion.  But  actual 
outlays — the  amotmts  actually  spent  by 
the  Pentagon — have  dropped  only  a  total 
of  $2.5  to  $3  billion — In  other  words,  the 
outlays  have  dropped  $10  billion  less 
than  the  appropriations — dropped,  as  I 
have  said,  by  only  $3  billion.  Why  is  it 
that  a  $13.5  billion-plus  cut  by  Congress 
Has  resulted  in  only  a  $2.5  to  $3  billion 
cut  by  the  President  and  his  military 
advisers?  And  next  year  it  goes  up. 

That,  I  believe,  is  a  question  worth 
pursuing. 

SLOWDOWN    IN    SS-9    DEPLOYMENT 

Item.  We  are  told  on  excellent  author- 
ity that  the  rate  at  which  the  Soviet 
Union  is  deploying  the  huge  SS-9  mis- 
siles has  been  dramatically  slowed.  Yet, 
It  was  the  increase  in  the  rate  of  deploy- 
ment of  that  weapon  which  the  Pentagon 
used  in  their  annual  "scare  hell  out  of 
them"  tactics  to  call  for  a  larger  missile 
force  and  the  ABM  system. 

If  the  speed  up  In  the  deployment  of 
the  SS-9  was  a  reason  for  the  ABM  and 
the  MIRV'ing  of  our  land-based  missiles, 
why  is  not  the  slowdown  in  deployment 
a  reason  to  scrap  the  ABM  and  slow 
down  or  stop  the  MIRV'ing  of  our  land- 
based  missiles? 

WASTE    IN    PBOCTTREMENT 

Item.  Why  is  It  that  after  the  most 
Intensive  examination  of  military  pro- 
curement both  by  congressional  com- 
mittees Eind  the  blue  ribbon  Pentagon 
committee — the  Fltzhugh  Committee — 
that  the  President  is  asking  for  almost 
$2  billion  more  in  procurement  authority 
for  next  year  than  he  intends  to  spend? 
At  a  time  when  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Packard  admits  that  procurement 
iB  in  a  "mess" — with  overspending  and 
underperformlng — why  should  the  Pen- 
tagon be  asking  for  more  authority  to 
obligate  future  procurement  funds  than 
it  Is  going  to  spend  this  year? 

BUREAUCRATS  GO  ON  FOREVER 

Item.  Next  year  will  see  a  reduction  of 
almost  200,000  military  personnel.  The 
onboard  strength  from  June  30,  1971,  to 
June  30,  1972,  will  drop  by  that  amount. 
Yet,  civilians  at  the  Pentagon,  according 
to  the  budget  which  was  delivered  to  us 
a  few  days  ago,  will  decline  by  only 
18,000.  In  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970, 
there  were  37  civilians  working  for  the 
Pentagon  for  every  100  military  men  and 
women.  At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1972, 
there  will  be  42  civilians  for  every  100 
members  of  the  mUltary. 

Soon  the  Department  of  Defense  will 
resemble  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
There,  as  the  number  of  farmers  goes 
down,  the  number  of  bureaucrats  goes 
up.  This  is  called  burgeoning  bureauc- 
racy. 

Why  should  not  the  niunber  of  bureau- 
crats at  the  Pentagon  fall  at  least  pro- 
portionately with  the  nimiber  of  military 
men  who  are  discharged?  The  present 
trend  will  give  us  fewer  flighting  men  and 
more  bureaucrats. 

FAILURE    TO    USE    GUARD    AND    RKSBtTR 

Item.  Next  year  the  budget  proposes 
that  we  spend  $3.1  billion  for  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Army.  Navy,  Marine 


Corps,  and  Air  Force  Reserve  personnel. 
As  the  budget  message  states: 

These  forces  are  designed  to  augment  tbe 
active  forces  In  an  emergency  requiring  a 
rapid  and  substantial  increase  in  capabil- 
ity. 

Yet,  there  is  a  very  real  question 
whether  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
Forces  have  augmented  in  the  slightest 
the  active  forces  which  an  emergency 
might  require.  In  the  report  of  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  for  the 
fiscal  year  1971  budget,  the  committee 
had  this  to  say  about  our  National  Guard 
and  Reserve  Forces  In  their  relationship 
to  the  Vietnam  war : 

The  limited  use  of  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serve Forces  personnel  to  meet  the  manpower 
requirements  of  the  conflict  In  Southeast 
Asia  Is  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  the 
committee.  During  fiscal  years  1966  through 
1968.  the  strength  of  our  Active  Forces  was 
Increased  from  2,635,000  to  3,547,000,  an  ad- 
dition of  over  a  million.  However,  during  this 
period  only  36,972  National  Ouard  and  Re- 
serve Forces  personnel  were  called  to  active 
duty  involuntarily. 

In  other  words,  we  had  a  very  rapid 
step-up  in  our  military  forces,  an  emer- 
gency stepup  to  meet  emergency  con- 
ditions; and  yet,  in  effect,  we  did  not 
really  call  on  the  reserves  at  all. 

Should  not  these  fimds  and  the  person- 
nel levels  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve 
forces  be  questioned  in  light  of  this  sting- 
ing criticism  of  the  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Committee?  Has  this  situation  been 
changed  as  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee strongly  urged? 

Why  should  we  spend  $3.1  billion  for 
emergency  forces  which  swe  not  used  in 
an  emergency?  That  issue  should  cer- 
tainly be  raised. 

EXAMINE   THE   ISSUES 

These  are  Just  some  of  the  many  issues 
which  Congress  should  examine  if  it  is 
to  carry  out  even  In  a  limited  way  its  re- 
sponsibilities imder  the  Constitution  "To 
Raise  and  Support  Armies"  and  "To  Pro- 
vide and  Maintain  a  Navy." 

It  was  a  great  mistake  for  this  country 
to  reduce  its  Armed  Forces  after  World 
War  I  and  again  immediately  after 
World  War  n  to  such  low  levels  that  we 
were  Incapable  of  defending  ourselves. 
None  of  us  advocates  such  a  policy,  and 
we  know  no  Senator  proposes  that  we 
make  that  mistake  again.  We  are  not 
proposing  a  drastic  cutback  of  the  kind 
that  occurred  after  Worid  War  I  and 
World  War  II.  We  did  leave  ourselves 
drastically  weakened,  which  was  one  of 
the  reasons  for  the  diflQculties  which  we 
had  following  those  conflicts. 

F\irthermore,  the  rise  in  prices  due  to 
inflation,  the  various  pay  raises,  and  the 
increased  costs  of  a  voluntary  army  will 
raise  costs.  We  recognize  that.  But  these 
seem  to  be  more  than  offset  by  the  num- 
ber of  Items  which  I  have  raised  today. 

SCRUTINIZE    THE    BUDGET — CUT    THE    WASTE 

The  military  budget,  the  premises  on 
which  it  is  based,  and  the  entire  question 
of  how  real  security  in  a  political  democ- 
racy is  best  obtained  are  all  questions 


which  the  Congress  should  subject  to 
the  most  detailed  scrutiny. 

WE  SHOULD  FIND  THE  WASTE,  AND  THEN  CUT  IT 

In  the  context  of  the  reduction  in  our 
obUgations  abroad  and  the  rise  in  our 
needs  here  at  home,  we  can  do  no  less 
and  carry  out  our  responsibilities. 

We  should  welcome  Uiat  task.  We  in- 
vite not  only  our  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  the  Senate  to  Join  with  us,  but  we 
hope  that  constructive  criticism  may  be- 
come contagious  and  that  we  will  be 
Joined  by  concerned  citizens  throughout 
the  land. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
th  i  distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart), 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted that  I  was  able  to  get  to  the  floor 
before  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  had  concluded  these  remarks. 
I  am  delighted,  first,  because  it  gives  me 
an  opportunity  to  thank  him  for  raising 
in  very  compa<:t  style,  I  think,  all  of  the 
basic  issues  to  which  we  should  address 
ourselves  as  we  analyze  the  request  re- 
flected in  the  budget  and  in  greater  de- 
tail from  the  Appropriations  Committee 
as  to  how  much  money  is  required  to  be 
given  the  Pentagon  In  order  that  we 
may  effectively  prepare  for  the  defense  of 
this  country. 

Second,  I  am  glad  that  I  was  able  to 
get  here  to  perhaps  underscore,  not  each 
point,  but  the  one  point  which  I  think 
overrides  all  that  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin is  suggesting. 

He  says : 

The  military  budget,  the  premises  on  which 
It  Is  based,  and  the  entire  question  of  how 
real  security  In  a  political  democracy  Is  best 
obtained  are  all  questions  which  the  Con- 
gress should  subject  to  the  most  detaUed 
scrutiny. 

Oversimplifying  that  a  little,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin,  as  he  has  over  the 
years,  is  urging  that  we  subject  the  re- 
quests for  defense  dollars  to  the  same 
cross-examination,  assigning  the  same 
burden  of  proof,  to  which  we  submit  the 
requests  for  food  for  hungry  children, 
smd  require  the  burden  to  be  borne  by 
those  who  seek  to  increase  funds  for 
medical  research. 

I  think  that  is  a  responsibility  that 
Congress,  until  the  last  2  or  3  years,  has 
failed  to  recognize.  We  have  begun  in  the 
last  few  years,  largely  by  analyzing  spe- 
cific weapons  systems,  to  attempt  better 
to  imderstand  the  reason  for  the  request, 
and  better  to  understand  the  relevancy 
that  the  Item  has  to  our  security.  Cer- 
tainly the  day  Is  past,  and  all  of  us  are 
glad  of  It,  when  a  military  authorization 
bill  could  come  in  here  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  and  we  were  advised  that  we 
would  have  to  p««s  It  by  Friday  night. 
Shocking  though  that  is,  it  describes  a 
condition  that  awUed  here  until  the 
very  recent  past. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And  those  were  mili- 
tary authorization  blUa  containing  $50, 
$60,  or  $70  bUlion,  by  far  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  money  that  was  under 
the  control  of  Congress,  of  course  ex- 
cluding the  trust  fimds  and  the  other 
Items  that  we  cannot  very  significantly 
affect;  and,  as  the  Senator  has  properly 
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s&ld.    our    responsibility    was    not   dls-  power  expenditure,  which  is  a  huge  ex-  which  we  have  been  reading  into  a  do 

charged  sensibly,  when  we  consider  the  penditure  and  about  which  there  is  all  mestic  help  program    Clearlv    thP  nr^ 

fact  that  the  real  power    the  real  au-  kinds  of  evidence  that  great  waste  is  in-  posed  budget  of  the  President^o^d  Sve 

thority  we  have  is  over  the  money  that  volved.  We  should  have  gone  into  this  in  us  no  hope   that  that  ^B^^ditinf^A 

is  being  spent.  This  is  the  way  we  can  far  greater  detail.  would  be  paid  to  «m4<Sr  other  ?h«n 

affect  policy  and  make  it  really  mean  i  think  that  one  way  of  doing  this  the  Pentagon.              ^^^ 

is  by  encouraging  Senators  to  come  to  the 


business. 

Mr.  HART.  That  is  what  the  Pound- 
ing Fathers  intended  when  they  assigned 
us,  to  quote  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
the  responsibility  of  raising  the  Army. 

I  make  this  point  because  as  we  have 
increased  our  effort  intelligently  to  an- 
alyze this  request.  I  sense  a  developing 
feeling  on  the  part  of  some  of  our  col- 
leagues that  we  are.  perhaps  they  would 
not  say  wasting  time,  but  that  we  are 
taking  an  awful  lot  of  time  out  of  the 
Senate's  year. 

There  is  not.  of  course,  any  approved 
rule  of  thumb  as  to  how  we  shall  allocate 
our  time  around  here,  but  if  we  are  to 
do  It  as  a  bookkeeping  proposition,  the 
way  we  ought  to  allocate  our  time  is  to 
get  the  total  spending  requests,  and  then 
spread  our  hours  of  work  in  proportion 
to  the  total  amount  of  the  requests:  and 
my  himch  is  that  if  we  used  that  rule  of 
thumb,  even  on  our  performance  last 
year,  we  would  find  we  still  are  not  spend- 
ing enough  time  Informing  ourselves  with 
respect  to  requests  by  the  Pentagon,  and 
then  prudently  acting  on  them. 

I  hope  that  there  will  not  develop  a 
feeling  that  it  is  all  right  to  debate  for 
a  week  whether  we  can  increase  by  $70 
million  funds  for  school  breakfasts,  but 
that  we  cannot  take  a  month  of  our  time 
in  the  Senate  to  decide  whether  $72 
billion  or  $6S  billion  is  the  appropriate 
response  to  the  requirements  of  national 
defense. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  that  of  course  I 


^            _.         .  Let  us  see  whether  we  can  make  that 

floor  and  speak  out.  as  the  Senator  from  dividend  payable  to  the  people  of  this 

Michigan  and  the  Senator  from  Mon-  country,  those  who  are  in  greatest  need 

tana  and  I  are  doing  this  morning.  I  It  is  our  responsibility  to  insure  that  if 

hope  this  will  be  done  f requenUy.  this  is  possible,  it  is  done   That  is  whv 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  there  Is  one  the  Senator  from   Wisconsin  serves  so 


point  in  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  about  which,  had  I  seen  the 
text  in  acvance.  I  must  confess  I  would 
have  asked  him  whether  he  was  sure  he 
wanted  to  make  the  point.  I  almost  wish 
he  had  not  made  It  in  the  fashion  he  has 


valuable  a  purpose  in  rising  this  morn- 
ing. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

I  might  point  out  that  while  I  did 
cover  a  number  of  areas  where  savings 


He  has  this  caption;  "Slowdown  in  SS-9     could  be  made  in  our  defense  budget  I 

f^^°Zi™*"*^"    ^?   l^^^.y^^^^'^^    ^*^*    ^^  ^°^  mention  the  fact  that  we  still 
^  ii™»  ...*.--    .     .^   X  .^.     j^yg  ^QQ  major  bases  scattered  all  over 

the  world  and  a  million  men  overseas, 
in  addition  to  the  300,000  or  so  in  Viet- 
nam. We  have  3,000  minor  bases  or  in- 
stallations throughout  the  world,  far 
more  than  we  ever  had  before  in  war  or 
peacetime.  These  are  areas  in  which  we 
can  make  some  cutbacks.  We  obviously 


learned  on  excellent  authority  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  deploying  the  SS-9  mis- 
siles at  a  dramatically  reduced  rate  than 
had  been  predicted.  He  reminds  us  that 
It  was  the  rate  of  deployment  of  the  SS-9 
that  the  Pentagon  used  to  push  us  to  the 
wall  on  an  antlballistic  missile  system. 
Then    the  Senator  logically  asks: 


If  th«  speedup  m  the  deployment  of  the     have  to  have  some  of  these  bases.  We 


SS-9  was  a  reason  for  the  ABM  and  the 
MIRV-lng  of  our  landbased  missiles,  why  is 
not  the  slow  down  In  the  deployment  a  rea- 
son to  scrap  the  ABM  and  slow  down  or 
stop  the  MIRV-lng  of  our  landbased  mis- 
siles? 

I  do  not  question  the  logic  of  the  Sen- 
ator's point.  The  logic  is  overwhelming. 
I  just  have  the  fear  that  when  this  R«c- 
ORD  Is  read  at  the  Pentagon  tomorrow, 
by  the  day  after  tomorrow  we  will  have 
photographs   that   show   the   SS-9   de- 


have  to  have  a  capacity  to  defend  our 
interests  throughout  the  world.  But  we 
are  overdoing  it.  We  have  a  challenge  in 
the  growing  size  of  the  defense  budget, 
and  we  have  not  corvsidered  it  with  the 
critical  examination  we  should. 

I  think  that  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan made  the  fimdamental  point,  which 
is,  after  all.  where  are  we  going  to  get 
the  resources  to  solve  the  serious  prob- 
lems we  have  here  at  home. 
,  ^         ^  There  has  been  a  series  of  witnesses 

ployment  rate  has  ir  creased  dramatically     before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  in 


In  the  last  48  hours 
Mr.   PROXMIRE.   May   I  say   to   the 


could  not  agree  with  him  more.  I  think     Senator  that  I  would  expect  that,  except 


that  it  is  most  important  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigtui  has  taken  leader- 
ship in  the  past,  and  I  hope  that  he 
will  take  leadership  this  year  as  well,  to 
encourage  other  Senators  to  come  out 
and  speak  on  the  Senate  floor  as  the  year 
goes  on.  We  do  expect,  of  course,  to  dis- 
cuss the  authorization  bill  and  the  ap- 
propriation bill  in  detail  when  they  come 
up.  We  should  do  that,  and  we  are  deter- 
mined to  do  it. 

In  addition,  however.  I  think  it  will 
be  most  helpful  If,  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  we  encourage  our  colleagues  to 
come  to  the  floor  and  speak  out  on  these 
matters,  because  it  is  something  that 
will  and  should  take  a  great  deal  of  time 
to  discuss  in  detail,  and  if  we  can  develop 
a  questioning,   a  challenging,   of   these 


that  I  think  their  timing  might  be  differ- 
ent. Tliey  usually  time  that  for  the  3  or 
4  days  just  before  the  House  will  consider 
marking  up  a  Defense  authorization.  The 
Penugon  will  scare  us  with  a  suddenly 
discovered  Russian  might  again  when  the 
Senate  comes  to  it.  They  will  do  it  when 
the  appropriation  bill  comes  along.  The 
timing  has  been  remarkable.  They  do 
this  every  year.  They  can  find  more 
things  the  Russians  have  done  in  those 
3  or  4  days  than  we  find  in  the  preceding 
many,  many  months. 

Mr.  HART.  I  realize  that  there  was 
not  any  reascm  why  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  should  not  include  this  com- 
ment; because,  even  if  he  had  not.  as  he 
just  reminds  us.  on  the  eve  of  the  hear- 
ing for  House  action,   this  newly  dis- 


prlncipai  items  in  the  defense  budget  as     covered  SS-9  increased  rate  of  deploy- 


the  year  goes  on.  we  are  going  to  l)e  in  a 
much  stronger  position  to  contribute 
responsibly  to  a  defense  budget  when  the 
authorization  bill  and  the  appropria- 
tion bill  come  before  us. 

I  think  that  even  though  we  did  spend 
more  time  on  that  appropriation  blU  last 
year  than  we  usually  had  aometlmes  in 
the  past — the  Senator  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. We  spent  quite  a  bit  of  time  on  the 
authorization  bill,  but  when  we  came 
down  to  the  appropriations,  we  were  hur- 
ried and  under  pressure  and  did  not 
really  question,  for  example,  the  man- 


ment  would  have  been  imveiled.  any- 
way. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  taking  the 
floor  this  morning  and  seeking  to  per- 
suade us  to  focus  on  what  Is,  In  terms 
of  resource  applications,  the  most  im- 
portant request  to  be  made  of  Congress. 
It  is  the  biggest  chunk. 

As  long  as  there  are  so  many  unmet 
domestic  needs  in  this  country,  this  Sen- 
ate. I  hope,  will  find  a  way  actually  to 
turn  the  Vietnam  peace  dividend  about 


the  last  two  weeks.  One  of  the  things  that 
surprised  me  most  was  that  the  Gover- 
nors 8ind  mayors  who  appeared  generally 
said  that,  rather  than  revenue  sharing  as 
being  their  top  priority,  their  top  priority 
is  Federal  welfare.  They  want  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  step  in  and  assume 
virtually  all  the  welfare  burden.  They 
make  a  strong  case  for  It  on  many 
grounds,  but  this  will  cost  us  $6  or  $7 
billion 

They  also  made  a  strong  appeal  for  a 
Job  program  that  would  be  effective,  be- 
cause they  are  laying  people  off  at  a  time 
when  we  have  growing  imemployment, 
and  the  cities  desperately  need  services. 
We  know  about  the  very  expensive  health 
insurance  program.  Some  estimates  go 
as  high  as  additional  Federal  spending 
of  $20  billion  for  an  effective  health  in- 
surance program.  We  need  that.  We  need 
more  funds  for  combating  pollution.  We 
need  to  find  a  way  to  provide  funds  for 
our  cities  and  States.  If  not  by  revenue 
sharing.  I  think  we  should  consider  seri- 
ously eliminating  some  of  the  Federal 
tax  sources  and  making  them  available 
to  the  States  and  the  cities. 

All  these  things  will  take  a  great  deal 
of  money.  In  the  context  of  the  $229  bil- 
lion budget,  we  cannot  come  close  to  it 
unless  we  are  willing  to  cut  back  military 
spending  and  cut  it  back  substantially. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  should 
like  to  read  part  of  an  editorial  which 
was  published  in  the  New  York  Times  a 
couple  of  days  ago : 
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Xn  the  national  defense  area,  the  recent 
decline  In  spending  has  now  been  reversed, 
jn  fiscal  1973  there  will  be  a  rise  of  defense 
outlays  of  11.6  billion  to  976  billion,  and  the 
future  trend  may  more  clearly  be  signaled  by 
tbe  President's  request  for  an  extra  $6  bil- 
UoD  In  budget  authority  for  national  defense. 

What  Is  happening  Is  that  while  force  levels 
are  planned  to  decline  In  fiscal  1972  to  2.6 
million — 200,000  fewer  than  the  pre-Vlet- 
nam  force  level — together  with  a  decline 
in  the  number  of  planes  and  ships,  the  Pen- 
tagon 18  planning  to  buy  Into  some  highly 
expensive  defense  systems:  new  attack  sub- 
narlnes,  nuclear  destroyers  and  Bupf>ort 
(blpe,  fighter  aircraft,  antisubmarine  aircraft, 
nuclear  missiles,  manned  bombers,  antlbal- 
listic missile  systems  and  underwater  missile 
(ystems. 

Budgeted  defense  outlays  which  may  look 
relatively  acceptable  this  year  represent  grow- 
ing future  commitments.  The  Nixon  Admin- 
istration, in  Its  haste  to  turn  control  of  tbe 
Pentagon  back  to  the  generals  and  admirals, 
bas  scuttled  the  kind  of  financial  controls 
that  former  Defense  Secretary  McNamara 
sought  to  install.  It  Is  urgent  that  this  tre- 
mendous cost  escalation — a  latter-day  expan- 
sion of  Parkinson's  law  that  costs  Increase  as 
functions  contract — be  curbed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor.   

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  attentively  to  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin who.  apparently,  does  not  recognize 
or  will  not  concede  that  there  has  been  a 
rather  dramatic  reordering  of  the  Na- 
tion's priorities  under  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration. 

A  recently  published  document  entitled, 
'The  Budget  In  Brief,"  on  page  5  thereof 
contains  this  statement : 

In  the  1971  budget,  America's  priorities 
were  quietly  but  dramatically  reordered :  For 
the  3rst  time  In  20  years,  the  money  spent 
for  human  resource  programs  was  greater 
than  the  money  spent  on  defense. 

In  1972,  we  will  Increase  our  spending  for 
defense  to  carry  out  the  Nation's  strategy  for 
peace.  However,  even  with  this  Increase,  de- 
fense spending  will  drop  from  36 Tc  of  total 
spending  in  1071  to  34%  In  1972.  Outlays 
for  human  resources  programs,  continuing  to 
rise  as  a  share  of  the  total,  will  be  42%  of 
toui  spending  In  1972. 

Mr.  President,  despite  the  fact  that 
Congress  has  approved  two  pay  raises 
for  mihtary  personnel,  one  effective  Jan- 
uary 1,  1970,  and  another  effective  Jan- 
uary 1,  1971,  and  despite  the  Increased 
costs  that  have  resulted  from  inflation — 
which  hit  the  Defense  Department  as 
well  as  other  segments  of  the  economy, 
private  and  public — the  amount  included 
in  the  budget  for  defense  in  fiscal  year 
1972  is  neariy  $3  biUion  less  than  the 
amount  budgeted  for  defense  in  the  last 
Johnson  year. 

In  fiscal  1970,  the  amount  budgeted 
for  defense  was  $80,295  million.  The 
amount  Included  in  this  fiscal  1972  budg- 
et is  $77,512  million,  neariy  $3  billion 
less,  despite  the  automatic  increases 
which  are  built  in. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  number  of  tables  numbered 
1  through  7  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  that  a  briefing  paper  pre- 
sented by  Secretary  Laird  referring  to 
the  several  tables  be  printed,  and  that 
several  pages  concerning  national  de- 


fense from  the  "Budget  in  Brief"  be  re- 
printed thereafter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  BUDGET 

TABLE  1.— FINANCIAL  SUMMARY 

IDollars  in  billlonsl 

Fiscal  year— 


1964    196«    1971      1972 


Outlays: 

Current  do  lars 50.8  78.0  74.5  76.0 

Constant  fiscal  year  1972  prices.  75. 8  99. 9  79. 6  76. 0 

Percent  of  GNP 8.3  9.5  7.4  6  8 

Percent  of  Federal  budget 41.8  42.5  33.9  32.1 

Obligational  authority: 

Current  dollars 50.8  75.9  75.3  79.2 

Constant  fiscal  year  1972  prices.  75.  8  97. 6  80.  5  79.  2 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  BUDGET 

TABLE  2.— COST  AND  MANPOWER  COMPARISONS 

IDollars— billioisl 


Fiscaryear- 


1964        1968 


1971 


1972 


Current  dollar  outlays: 

Pay  and  related  costs.      22.  0       32. 6       38. 4  39. 6 

Goods  and  services....      28.8       45.4       36.1  36.4 

Total sag       78.0       74.5  76.0 

Manpower: 

Military 2,685      3.547      2,699  2,505 

Civilian 1,035      1,287      1,104  1,082 

Defense  related 

industry 2,280      3,470      2,240  2,160 

Total 6,000      8,304      6,043  5,747 

Current  manpower  status  (December  1970): 

Military 2,880 

Civilian 1,120 

Industry 2,360 

Total 6,360 


DEPARTMENT    OF    DEFENSE    BUDGET 

TABLE  3— OPERATIONS  AND  INVESTMENT  PROGRAM 
COMPARISONS 

[Dollars  in  biHionsI 


Obligational  authority,  fiscal 

year— 

1964 

1968 

1971 

1972 

Current  dollars: 

Operations 

Investments. 

..      26.5 
..      24.3 

43.4 
32.5 

47.1 
28.2 

48.6 
30.6 

Total 

..      SO. 8 

75.9 

75.3 

79.2 

Constant  fiscal  year  1972 
prices: 

Operations 

Investments 

.      44.3 
.      31.5 

59.4 
38.2 

51.2 
29.3 

48.6 
30.6 

Total 

.      75.8 

97.6 

80.5 

79.2 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  BUDGET 

TABLE  4.-SELECTE0  GENERAL  PURPOSE  FORCE 
COMPARISONS 

June  30— 


1964 


1971 


1972 


Army  divisions 16W 

Attack/ASW  earners 24 

Carrier  air  wings.- 24 

Marine  division/wings 3/3 

Air  Force  tactical  squsdrons  .  119 

Airlift  squadrons    61 

Commissioned  ships  in  fleet..  932 
Active  aircraft: 

Fiiedwing 25.160 

Helicopters 5,148 


nn 

13^ 

u 

16 

16 

15 

3/3 
112 

l& 

45 

38 

710 

658 

20,724 

19,850 

11,542 

11,229 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  BUDGET 

TABLE  5.— FUNCTIONAL  TITLE  OBLIGATIONAL  AUTHORITY 

(Dollars  in  biltionsj 

Fiscal  year— 


1964       1968 


1971 


1972 


Current  dollars  (TOA): 
Military  personnel/ 

0. 4M 24.9  40.8  43.2  42.7 

Retired  pay 1.2  2.1  3.4  3.8 

Procurement 15.1  22.9  18.0  19.7 

R.D.T.  4E. 7.0  7.3  7.1  7.9 

Military  construction..  1.6  2.2  2.1  2.4 

Military  assistance 1.0  .6  1.5  1.2 

Volunteer  force 1.5 

Total 50.8  75.9  75.3  79.2 

Constant  hscal  year  1972 
prices  (TOA): 
Military  personnel/ 

0.4M 38.3  53.4  45.5  42.7 

Retired  pay 3.8  3.8  3.8  3.8 

Procurement 19.5  26.8  18.6  19.7 

R.D.T.  &E.. 9.3  8.7  7.4  7.9 

Military  construction..  2.1  2.6  2.2  2.4 

MiliUry  assistance....  1.3  .7  1.5  1.2 

Volunteer  forte 1.5  1.5  1.5  1.5 

Total 751  971  wl  791 


DEFENSE  WARTIME  BUDGET  TRENDS 
TABLE   6.— INDEX   OF   CHANGES,    IN     CONSTANT    PRICES 


Index 

Prewar 

Peak 

Postwar 

World  War  II  (fiscal  year 

1940-45-48) 

Korea  (fiscal  year  1950-5J- 

Southeast  Asia  (fiscal  year 
1964-68-72). 

100 
100 
100 

3,839 
290 
132 

405 
219 
100 

Table  7. — Department  of  Defense  Inidget — 
Major  investment  increases — fiscal  year 
1971   to  fiscal  year  1972 

[In  millions  of  $  TOA] 
Modernization  of  forces  (procurement) : 
Shipbuilding;  8SN,  DD-963,  support 

ships $789 

Navy    aircraft;     F-14,    E^3A,    E-2C. 

P-3C    807 

Air  Force  mlsellea;  MM  m,  SRAM, 

Maverick  — -       460 

Army  readiness 247 

Development  of  new  weaponry : 
(R.D.T.  &  E.)  : 
Strategic  forces : 
B-1,    ULMS,    AWAC!S,    Safeguard, 

etc.   600 

CJenerel  Purpose  Forces : 
Land,  SAM-D;  Sea,  8ES,  Air;  F-16, 

etc.   300 

TABLE  I 
The  top  line  of  this  table  traces  the  De- 
fense budget  from  the  pre-war  year  of  1964, 
to  the  peak  war  year  of  1968,  to  tbe  current 
year  1971  and  to  the  budget  year  1972.  In 
outlays,  the  budget  year  Is  $1.5  bUllon  above 
this  current  year  and  $25.2  bUlion  above  tbe 
last  peacetime  year  of  1964.  The  current  year 

1971  has  been  updated  to  Include  tbe  MAP 
Supplemental,  the  pay  raise  of  January  1, 
1970  and  the  pay  raise  of  January  1,  1971. 

Tbe  Defense  program  which  Is  financed  in 
each  of  these  years  Is  not  reflected  In  the 
dollar  values  shown  for  the  respective  years 
because  of  the  very  significant  Impact  of  In- 
flation on  the  oost  of  Defense.  On  the  next 
table  I  will  explain  the  Inflation  impact  and 
It  Is  documented  In  tbe  press  package.  On 
this  table,  however,  please  accept  tbe  fact 
that  we  have  eliminated  tbe  distortion  of 
Inflation  by  pricing  each  year's  program  In 

1972  prices.  The  personnel  in  each  program 
year  are  pn-lced  at  1972  i>ay  rates  and  the  pur- 
chased goods  and  servicee  are  priced  using 
the  price  index  increase  developed  by  tbe 
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Department  of  Commerce  (KT  1871  tncreaee 
k88um«d  at  4%  and  PY  1073  at  3^%). 

The  line  capUooed  "Constant  FT  1072 
Prices"  does,  therefore,  show  program  con- 
tent for  each  year  on  a  comparable  basis.  FT 
1973  ouUays  at  •76i)  blUlon  are  only  t300 
million  higher  In  constant  prices  than  FY 
1064,  the  pre-war  year.  Defense  spending 
from  the  peak  war  level  In  FY  1068  has  been 
reduced  by  (33.0  bUllon  at  constant  prices 
and  the  residual  coat  of  the  war  in  FY  1973 
is  absorbed  within  the  pre-war  outlay  level. 
The  continued  contraction  of  active  forces 
as  the  war  Is  wound  down  brings  conven- 
tional forces  to  a  level  lower  than  the  last 
pre-war  year  of  1064.  A  later  table  shows 
these  comparative  forces. 

The  point  to  be  made  is  that  the  Ad- 
ministration has  accomplished  a  very  dra- 
matic change  In  National  Priorttles  and  has 
reallocated  resources  equivalent  to  the  peak 
cost  of  the  war  away  from  Defense.  The  war 
Is  winding  down.  The  Defense  portion  of  the 
Oroes  National  Product  at  6.8%  In  the 
budget  year  is  the  lowest  it  has  been  Unce 
1961  when  It  was  6.7%.  The  re«aiocatlon  of 
resources  within  the  Federal  Budget  Is  re- 
flected In  the  lowest  percentage  of  the 
budget  for  Defense,  at  33.1%,  since  1950.  It 
averaged  51  4%  per  year  in  the  fifties  and 
42  4'^,    per  year  In  the  sUtlea. 

We  have  been  talking  spending  levels.  Ob- 
Ugatlonal  Authority  is  more  representative 
of  new  buying  levels.  On  this  basis  the  fiscal 
year  1973  budget  shows  a  tS.S  billion  higher 
Obllgatlonal  Authority  level  than  the  out- 
lay level  and  a  t3.9  billion  Increase  over  1871 
In  current  dollars.  The  decrease  between 
1871  and  1873  In  constant  1973  price*  for 
Obllgatlonal  Authority  Is  much  smaller  than 
the  outlay  drop.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  Is 
an  Increase  In  investment  funding  between 
the  years  and  an  offsetting  decrease  In  cur- 
rent operational  funding. 

TABLE    a 

I  want  to  use  this  table  to  explain  the  Im- 
pact of  Inflation  on  the  Defense  program. 
Government  pay  scales  have  Increased  more 
than  private  sector  salaries  since  1864  be- 
cause Government  salaries  were  lower  than 
comparable  private  sector  rates  In  1964. 
Within  the  federal  sector  Defense  employs 
three  quarters  of  all  personnel  and  the  Im- 
pact of  pay  Increases  is  greater  In  the  DoD 
than  In  any  other  segment  of  the  economy. 
In  the  press  package  Is  a  page  which  lists 
every  military  and  civil  service  pay  Increase 
since  1864  From  that  time  to  and  Including 
propoe&ls  In  the  1973  budget,  civil  service 
salaries  Increase  by  66.5%  and  military  basic 
pay,  without  allowances,  Increaee  by  86%. 
The  cost  of  goods  and  services  purchased 
from  Industry  has.  In  the  same  i>erlod.  In- 
creased 27. 7"^^. 

The  result  is  reflected  on  the  Uble.  Pay 
and  directly  related  costs  have  Increased  by 
•17  6  billion  since  1964  or  an  Increase  of  80%. 
If  you  will  look  at  the  mlllt«u7  and  civilian 
manpower  totals  for  1964  and  1973  you  will 
note  that  the  total  direct  employment  de- 
creases by  133.000  personnel.  In  1973  we  wUl 
be  paying  $176  bllUon,  or  80%  more,  for 
133.000.  or  3  6%,  less  people  than  we  had  In 
1964.  In  1964.  forty-three  percent  of  the 
budget  was  for  pay,  in  1873  It  win  be  flfty- 
two  percent.  This  is  the  measure  of  the  Im- 
pact of  inflation  on  the  defense  prof^ram. 

For  goods  and  servloes  purchased  from  in- 
dustry we  wUl  be  paying  •7  6  billion  more 
over  the  same  period  and  there  will  be 
130,000  fewer  people  engaged  In  defense 
work.  This  U  a  26.4%  Increase  In  cost  and  a 
8.3  %  decrease  In  people. 

I  have  Indicated  that  total  employment 
for  Defense  In  flscal  year  1873  Is  budgeted 
at  6,747.000  or  263.000  lower  than  the  pre- 
war level  of  1964.  From  the  peak  employment 
period  of  flscal  year  1968  to  December  1870, 


almost  3  million  people  have  been  released 
from  the  defense  effort.  That  reduction  took 
plaoe  over  a  two-year  period.  Over  the  next 
eighteen  months  the  Defense  budget  pro- 
vides for  the  release  of  about  600.000  person- 
nel with  300.000  In  the  next  sU  months  and 
300,000  In  the  ensuing  year. 

The  continued  decrease  In  employment  as 
well  as  In  dollars  at  constant  prices  reflects 
the  steady  rate  of  withdrawal  from  South- 
east Asia.  The  slower  rate  of  decrease  In  the 
future  Is  an  indication  that  we  are  turning 
to  the  Job  of  Improving  the  strength  and 
readiness  of  the  reduced  active  forces  both 
for  the  present  period  and  for  the  future. 
I'll  cover  these  trends  on  later  tables. 

TABLE    3 

On  this  Table  we  are  again  looking  at  the 
buying  power  of  Defense  versus  the  spend- 
ing or  outlay  Impact  OperaUons  Is  deflned 
as  the  activity  or  tempo  of  the  forces  and 
Includes  the  coet  of  all  direct  personnel  and 
their  support.  Investment  Includes  the  coet 
of  new  or  modlfled  weapons,  equipment,  re- 
search and  development  and  construction  of 
facUltiea. 

The  cost  of  operations  Is  up  by  $33.1  billion 
from  1964  and  all  but  ^4  3  billion  Is  due  to 
Inflation.  The  real  Increase  of  •4.3  Is  attrib- 
utable to  the  higher  activity  rates  associated 
with  the  war  as  well  as  the  funding  for  free 
world  force  support,  a  cornerstone  of  the 
Nixon  Doctrine. 

All  of  the  increase  for  Investment  is  due 
to  Inflation  and.  In  constant  prices,  there  Is 
a  real  decrease  of  •SOO  million  in  the  Invest- 
ment funding  since  1864.  The  disproporUon- 
ate  Impact  of  Inflation  on  operations  costs 
(up  67%)  has,  over  the  years  since  1964, 
forced  an  Inadequate  level  of  Investment 
funding  as  a  result  of  efforts  to  minimize 
the  effect  of  Increased  war  costs.  Moderniza- 
tion of  forces  was  curtailed,  shipbuilding  was 
sharply  cut  back,  equipment  and  facility 
maintenance  was  deferred  and  research  and 
development  was  held  to  a  minimum  level. 
The  flscal  year  1873  budget  reflects  a  mod- 
est change  in  that  an  increase  over  flscal 
year  1971  for  Investment  fiinding  Is  being 
requested  and  further  It  Is  an  Increase  in 
terms  of  constant  prices. 

TABLE    4 

This  is  a  listing  of  the  major  general  pur- 
pose forces.  We  have  discussed  manpower 
earlier.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  forces  are 
lower  than  In  1964  and  lower  than  In  1971. 
This  reflects  both  the  wind  down  of  the  war 
and  the  effect  of  the  Nlxon  Doctrine  on  U.S 
conventional  forces. 

Strategic  forces  arc  not  shown  because  they 
stay  essentially  level  between  flscal  year  1971 
and  1973.  The  budget  Itself,  however,  does 
have  a  table  which  shows  thp  comparative 
strategic  forces. 

TABLE    B 

On  this  table  we  car  see  more  of  the  de- 
tailed changef  between  flscal  years.  In  real 
terms,  that  is  constant  prices,  operations 
fimding  decreases  while  procurement, 
RDTftE  and  construction  increases.  The  con- 
tinued withdrawal  from  SEA  allows  a  lower 
operational  level  while  the  need  to  modernize 
forces  and  emphasize  weapons  development 
requires  a  higher  Investment  level.  Aid  to 
Allies,  another  element  of  th  Nlxon  Doc- 
trine, shows  an  increase  for  the  past  two 
years 

While  an  Increase  in  buying  authority  over 
flscal  year  1971  Is  being  requested  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  RDT&E  is  still  at  a  level 
of  ^1.4  bllUon  or  16%  lower  than  the  pre-war 
year  of  1964  when  the  effect  of  inflation  is 
eliminated.  The  level  of  procurement  fund- 
ing is  esaentuily  the  same  In  1964  and  in 
1973  while  construction  is  up  by  about  16%. 
The  Increases  in  FY  1973  are  modest  but  they 
do  provide  for  the  stren^hening  of  current 
and  future  forces  of  the  U.8   and  its  Allies. 


TABLE    S 

On  thU  table  I  want  to  point  out  a  hu. 
torical  first.  In  aU  the  earlier  wars  of  thu 
country  the  armed  forces  have,  in  the  post 
war  period,  remained  at  a  higher  level  than 
in  the  pre-war  period.  ThU  has  been  true  In 
terms  of  manpower  as  well  as  in  fundlne 
Because  of  this  ratchet  effect  the  postw^ 
military  level  has  nevei  before  returned  to 
the  pre-war  status. 

This  is  not  true  In  the  case  of  Vietnam  Al- 
ready, even  with  remaining  war  activity  the 
manpower  level  for  defense  purposes  U  ijM 
000  below  the  pre-war  level  and  the  fundln* 
is  within  (SOO  million  of  the  pre-war  cost 

TABLE    T 

I  have  said  that  the  Defense  portion  of  the 
total  Federal  Budget  in  fiscal  year  1973  will 
amomt  to  33.1%  and  that  this  will  be  the 
lowest  percentage  for  Defense  since  i960  80 
many  people,  however,  believe  that  high  De- 
fense  budget  levels  have  precluded  fundinE 
for  domestic  programs  that  I  want  to  show 
you  a  comparative  trend  over  the  years. 

This  table  compares  Defense  and  non-De- 
fense spending  In  the  Federal  Budget. 

Defense  at  ^76  bUllon  In  fiscal  year  1973 
is  50%  higher  than  In  1964.  Non-Defense  for 
the  same  period  U  330%  higher.  The  non- 
Defense  budget  Increase  since  1964  is  4  times 
that  of  Defense.  From  1968  Defense  has  de- 
creaaed  while  non-Defense  U  up  by  •se  5  bil- 
lion.  I  would  not  think  that  domestic  pro- 
grams have  suffered  from  inadequate  spend- 
ing or  that  Defense  spending  has  been  the 
major  cause  of  inflation.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  do  think  that  Defense  cutbacks  have  sig- 
nificantly helped  In  the  efforts  to  control 
inflation. 

The  budget  requests  an  Increase  in  buying 
authority  from  flscal  year  1971  of  ^3.9  bil- 
lion. This  table  lists  some  of  the  mors  slg- 
nlflcant  increases  and  decreases  in  specific 
programs.  They  are  In  consonance  with  the 
changes  In  program  emphasis  which  stresses 
modemlzaUon  of  current  forces,  development 
of  future  weapons  and  the  continued  phase- 
down  of  the  war  effort. 

The  flscal  year  1973  budget  requires  a  re- 
duction In  direct  mlliury  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel employment  of  316,000.  This  reduc- 
Uon  results  from  a  contraction  In  active 
forces,  a  reduction  by  Congress  in  flscal 
year  1971  funding  and  continuing  actions 
to  achieve  Improved  efficiency  and  economy. 
In  making  this  reduction  It  wUl  be  neces- 
sary to  reduce  and  realign  military  and  civil- 
Ian  personnel  strengths  at  a  number  of 
Installations  in  the  United  States  and 
overseas. 

Based  on  current  studies.  It  Is  now  antic- 
ipated that  If  Congress  approves  flscal  year 
1973  budget  requests,  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary, however,  to  take  any  major  base  closure 
actions  in  the  United  States. 

The  hope  is  that  the  personnel  reductions 
can  be  achieved  In  large  measure  by  not 
filling  currently  authorized  spaces  or  by 
attrition.  The  Department  of  Defense  Icees 
by  attrlUon  approximately  1  %  of  its  civilian 
strength  each  month. 

The  progress  of  Vletnamlzatlon  and  the 
ImplemenUtlon  of  the  Nlxon  Doctrine  are 
refiected  In  the  reduction  of  194,000  mlllUry 
personnel  In  flscal  year  1973.  This  wlU  re- 
sult in  a  number  of  reallgtunent  actions  in 
the  United  States  and  overseas.  Some  units 
or  functions  will  be  shifted  from  one  In- 
stallation to  another  and  some  support  and 
training  functions,  particularly  those  speci- 
fically related  to  the  level  of  U.S.  Involvement 
in  Southeast  Asia,  will  be  reduced. 

To  siun  up:  Baaed  on  present  determina- 
tions and  In  the  anticipation  of  favorable 
Congressional  action  on  the  fiscal  year  1073 
Defense  budget,  the  Department  of  Defense 
does  not  plan,  for  budget  reasons,  major 
base  closure  actions  In  the  United  States. 
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EXCERPT   FROM  BUDGET  IN   BRIEF-NATIOMAL  DEFENSE 


Outliyi  in  milliont 


Projnni 


QMtrtmtnt  ol  Defeme— 

MiliUry: 

MiliUnr  P«'«on'>«l 

Rftiiid  military  psrjonnd. 
Opanivn  tnd 

miint*n«nca 

Procur»nnnt_    

l)«iMich,  devetopmant, 

last,  and  avaiuation 

Military  construction  and 

otdec     

Allowancw 

Daductlons  for  oHMltng 

raeaipls  

Subtotal,  military!... 

Kilitiry  asaistanca  > 

Atomic  anariy ' 

Dalansa-ralated  Ktlvitin 
Oaductions  lor  onsatting 
racaipti' _ 

Tots) ~J0,295        76.443 


1970 
actual 

1971 
•stimata 

1972 

.    t23,031 
2,849 

$21,698 
3,394 

$20,105 
3,744 

.      21.609 
21,584 

20.380 
18.  U8 

20,234 
17,936 

7.166 

7,281 

7,504 

1,059 

1,407 
945 

-183 

2,019 
3,580 

-148 

-147 

77,150 

73,370 

74,975 

731 
2.453 

79 

1.130 

2,275 

-54 

1,025 

2,318 

92 

-118 

-278 

-898 

77, 512 


t  Entiits  nat  ol  offsatting  racaipts. 

lEidudn  support  to  othar  nations  lundad  diractty  by  tha 
Dtpartmant  ol  Oelansa. 

>  Eicludes  oflsetting  racaipts  daducted  by  subfunctlon  abova: 
\m.  $979,000,000;  1971,  JU93,000,000;  1972,  $1,113,000,000. 

The  defense  programs  recommended  in  this 
budget  are  necessary  to  provide  the  strength 
needed  for  our  security.  From  our  position  of 
strength  we  seek  meaningful  negotiations  for 
peace  and  a  reduction  or  limitation  of  mili- 
tary forces.  It  Is  essential  to  our  policies  and 
to  the  effectiveness  and  readiness  of  our  mili- 
tary forces  that  budget  authority  and  outlays 
for  national  defense  programs  Increase. 

Our  strategic  forces  are  the  cornerstone  of 
the  free  world's  deterrent  against  nuclear 
attack  and  must  always  be  sufficient  for  this 
crucial  role.  We  seek  a  negotiated  limit  or 
reduction  of  strategic  nuclear  forces  In  the 
SALT  talks.  In  the  absence  of  such  an  agree- 
ment, and  In  the  face  of  a  formidable  Soviet 
threat,  we  must  proceed  with  planned  Im- 
provements. 

Our  general  purpose  forces,  together  with 
those  of  our  allies,  must  be  adequate  to 
counter  a  major  Warsaw  pact  attack  In 
Europe  or  a  Chinese  attack  in  Asia,  to  assist 
our  allies  against  lesser  threats  in  Asia  and 
simultaneously  to  contend  with  a  minor  con- 
tingency anywhere. 

Funds  In  this  budget  will  assist  our  allies 
and  friends  assume  a  greater  share  of  their 
own  defense.  The  general  purpose  forces  will 
be  kept  modern,  fully  ready  and  trained  to 
meet  a  range  of  contingencies. 

Thu  strategy  is  already  meeting  its  first 
tests.  By  May  1971,  authorized  troop  ceilings 
In  Vietnam  will  be  approximately  half  the 
strength  approved  when  this  administration 
took  ofllce.  Reductions  in  approved  force 
levels  have  also  been  possible  in  Thailand. 
Korea,  Japan,  Okinawa,  and  the  Philippines. 

National  defense  outlays  will  increase  by 
•1.1  billion  over  1971.  to  ^77.5  bUllon.  This 
Increase  primarily  reflects  a  rise  in  outlays 
for  military  functions  and  the  military  as- 
sistance programs  to  provide  for: 

A  high  level  of  readiness  and  Increased 
modernization  for  the  general  purpose  forces; 

A  high  level  of  military  assistance; 

A  .nore  effective  research  and  development 
effort; and 

Progress  toward  an  all-volunteer  armed 
force. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  outlays  are 
estimated  to  increase  ^43  million,  to  $2.3 
blUlon  in  1972.  These  Increases  will  be  par- 
tlaUy  offset  by  sales  of  •930  mUllon  from 
the  stockpile  of  strategic  materials. 

DCPASTMEMT    OF    DBrXNSX lULrTART 

This  Nation's  ability  to  pwiy  the  fuU  cost 
of  an  adequate  military  program  has  never 


been  questioned.  Outlays  for  the  military 
and  military  assistance  programs  will  rise. 
Despite  this  Increase  the  resources  required 
for  our  military  programs  will  continue  to 
decline  as  a  percent  of  Gross  National  Prod- 
uct (ONP). 

StratCfirlc  forces. — The  function  of  the  stra- 
tegic forces  Lb  to  deter  nuclear  attack  or  to 
retaliate  decisively  should  this  fall.  This  ca- 
pability Is  assured  by  three  major  strategic 
systems — Intercontinental  ballistic  mlssUes 
(ICBM's) ,  submarine-launched  ballistic  mis- 
siles (SLBM's)  and  bombers — each  able  to 
survive  a  flrst  strike  and  inflict  unacceptable 
damage  upon  any  aggressor.  This  budget  pro- 
vides funds  to:  (1)  Continue  converting  our 
Intercontinental  and  submarine-launched 
missile  forces  to  more  effective  systems;  (3) 
a  phased  minimum  deployment  of  the  Safe- 
guard ABM  system;  (3)  proceed  with  orderly 
development  of  a  new  manned  strategic 
aircraft;  and  (4)  continue  development  of 
an  advanced  ballistic  missile  submarine  sjrs- 
tem. 

General  purpose  forces. — Our  general  pur- 
pose forces,  and  those  of  our  allies,  must  be 
adequate  to  meet  a  variety  of  nuclear  and 
conventional  war  situations  below  the  level 
of  strategic  nuclear  exchange.  We  expect  our 
allies  to  do  more  in  their  own  behalf,  as 
many  are  planning  to  do;  but  we  must  also 
do  our  share.  We  have  a  vital  interest  in 
peace  and  stability  abroad  and  plan  to  main- 
tain the  capabilities  to  protect  these  inter- 
ests. Withdrawals  from  Vietnam  and  the 
change  In  our  force  planning  and  strategy 
permit  a  smaller  force  structure  than  In  the 
past.  At  the  same  time,  Vietnam  has  limited 
our  ability  to  meet  some  military  needs  else- 
where, particularly  In  NATO.  Military  forces 
must  be  combat  ready  and  properly  equipped 
to  fulfill  their  role  In  our  strategy  for  peace. 

Land  forces  will  be  Increasingly  tailored  to 
meet  a  range  of  contingencies  Armored  and 
mechanized  Infantry  forces  will  be  kept  ready 
with  our  NATO  commitments  in  mind.  Ma- 
rine Corps  divisions  and  Army  airmobile  and 
airborne  uqjts  will  emphasize  rapid  response. 

Ship  construction  will  be  budgeted  at  the 
highest  levels  since  1963  to  continue  the 
improvement  of  the  fleet.  Five  high-speed 
nuclear  attack  submarines,  one  nuclear 
guided -missile  frigate,  and  seven  antisub- 
marine destroyers  will  be  added.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  explore  new  ways  to  develop 
better  naval  forces  for  the  late  1970'8,  and 
1980's.  In  this  connection,  the  budget  will 
support:  (1)  Experimentation  with  dual  use 
of  our  aircraft  carriers  in  both  attack  and 
antisubmarine  warfare  roles;  (2)  Initial  pro- 
curement for  a  force  of  high-speed  patrol 
boats  with  surface-to-surface  missile  capa- 
bility; and  (3)  exploration  of  concepts  for  a 
new  class  of  smaller,  faster  escort  ships. 

Tactical  air  forces  contribute  to  general 
purpose  operations  by  providing  air  support 
for  ground  actions.  To  provide  for  future 
modernization,  development  of  F-15  and  AX 
air  systems  for  the  Air  Force  will  proceed 
and  procurement  of  the  swlng-wlng  F-14 
fighters  for  fleet  air  defense  and  Harrier 
vertlcal-takeoff-and-landlng  aircraft  for  the 
Marine  Corpe  will  be  Increased. 

Research  arul  development. — In  order  to 
improve  the  effectiveness  and  readiness  of 
our  general  purpose  and  strategic  forces,  in- 
creased emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  de- 
velopment of  new  weapons,  vehicles,  and 
commuiiications  systems,  and  on  strengthen- 
ing the  technological  base  that  is  essential 
to  our  national  security. 

MILrrAItT    ASSISTANCE 

Military  assistance  and  sales  programs 
supplement  the  efforts  of  other  countries  to 
provide  for  their  own  defense,  and  ease  the 
transition  of  our  allies  and  friends  to  a  po- 
sition of  greater  self-reliance— a  fundamen- 
tal requirement  for  success  of  the  Nlxon 
doctrine. 


ATOMIC   KKXBGT 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  la  re- 
sponsible for  developing  and  manufacturing 
nuclear  weapons,  improving  nuclear  power 
reactors  for  propulsion  of  naval  vessels  and 
generation  of  electric  power,  and  providing 
services  to  enrtch  nuclear  fuels  for  atomic 
powerplants.  It  eUso  pursues  the  various 
peaceful  applications  of  atomic  energy,  and 
conducts  basic  research  In  the  physical  and 
biomedical  sciences. 

Funds  are  Included  for  continued  develop- 
ment and  production  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  development  of  higher  performance 
naval  reactors. 

Research  on  the  NERVA  nuclear  rocket 
will  be  reduced  in  scale.  Two  plutonlum  pro- 
duction reactors  will  be  shut  down  due  to  a 
reduction  in  military  requirements.  The  pro- 
gram to  develop  a  "fast  breeder"  nuclear 
power  reactor  designed  to  meet  future  en- 
ergy needs  will  be  accelerated. 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE 


Fiscal  year 


Total 

outlayj 

(in  millions) 


Percent  Of 

total  budget 

outlays 


1972  estimate. 
1971  estimate. 

1970 

1969 

1968 

1967 

1966 

1965 

1964 

1963 

1962 

1961 


»77,512 

33.8 

76,443 

35.9 

80.295 

40.8 

81,232 

44.0 

80,517 

45.0 

70,081 

44.3 

56,785 

42.2 

49. 578 

41.9 

53,591 

45.2 

52,257 

46.9 

51,097 

47.8 

47,381 

48.4 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  In  re- 
sponse to  the  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin),  may  I 
say  that,  indeed,  there  has  been  a  re- 
ordering of  priorities  in  the  past  2  years. 
It  has  been  done  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  with  the  President's 
resistance  almost  every  step  of  the  way. 
He  has  vetoed  some  of  the  legislation 
that  would  have  justified  a  more  pro- 
found and  thoroughly  justified  reorder- 
ing of  priorities. 

Furthermore,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  pointed 
out  that  in  the  last  Johnson  year  the 
military  budget  was  $3  billion  higher 
than  it  is  this  year. 

Two  points:  One,  the  military  budget 
was  cut  that  last  Johnson  year  to  which 
Senator  Griffin  referred.  It  was  not  the 
$3  billion  greater  after  Congress  fin- 
ished. Two.  the  last  Johnson  year  was  the 
all-out  war  year  in  Vietnam.  The  Viet- 
nam war  cost  has  gone  down  $13  bil- 
lion since  then;  yet.  Nixon's  last  budg- 
et was  only  $3  billion  below  it.  That 
means,  somehow,  that  |10  billion  of  the 
peace  dividend  has  been  lost. 

I  would  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  that  he  is 
aJssolutely  right.  There  has  been  infla- 
tion and  there  have  been  pay  raises.  But 
I  say,  when  we  cost  out  that  inflation 
and  the  pay  raises,  there  is  still  an  exces- 
sive amount  being  added  to  the  defense 
budget  which  has  not  been  justified,  and 
should  be. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  as  will 
be  noted  in  the  briefing  paper  inserted 
earlier,  total  employment  for  the  De- 
fense Department  for  flscal  year  1972 
is  budgeted  at  5,747,000  personnel,  or  a 
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figure  which  is  253,000  lower  than  the 
prewar  level  of  1964. 

In  addition,  between  fiscal  year  1968, 
which  was  a  peak  war  year  under  the 
Johnson  administration,  and  December 
1970.  almost  2  million  people  were  re- 
leased by  the  Defense  Department  from 
the  defense  effort. 

Let  me  repeat  that:  Prom  the  peak  em- 
ployment period  for  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment in  fiscal  year  1968  to  the  end  of 
the  year  1970,  almost  2  million  people 
were  released  from  the  defense  effort. 

That  reduction  took  place  over  a  2- 
year  period. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  18-month 
period  ahead,  the  Defense  budget  con- 
templates the  release  of  more  personnel — 
600.000  more;  300,000  in  the  next  6 
months  and  another  300,000  In  the  ensu- 
ing year. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  the  same  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  who  refuse  to 
recognize  that  there  has  been  a  reorder- 
ing of  priorities  often  express  their  con- 
cern about  the  unemployment  problem 
we  have  today.  The  jimior  Senator  from 
Michigan  shares  that  deep  concern  about 
the  high  rate  of  unemployment  we  have 
today. 

But  many  of  those  who  demand  deeper 
cuts  in  Defense  spending  do  not  seem  to 
realize  that  Defense  cuts  already  made 
are  largely  responsible  for  the  unemploy- 
ment we  have  today. 

I  have  seen  reliable  estimates  which 
indicate  that  about  half  the  increase  in 
unemployment  which  has  taken  place 
during  the  past  2  years  is  attributable  to 
the  cutbacks  already  made  by  the  Nixon 
administration  in  Defense  spending  suid 
in  spending  for  the  space  program.  Un- 
fortunately, those  unemployment  figures 
themselves  are  rather  dramatic  evidence 
that  there  has  been  a  significant  reorder- 
ing in  priorities  as  far  as  Federal  spend- 
ing is  concerned.  There  is  a  danger  now 
that  the  Defense  budget  could  be  cut  too 
much — below  the  minimum  which  is  nec- 
essary, for  national  security. 

Mr.  President,  as  indicated  by  tables 
Inserted  in  the  Record,  in  1961  the  Fed- 
eral Government  was  spending  48  per- 
cent of  the  national  budget  for  defense. 

By  1969.  that  percentage  had  gone 
down  to  44  percent. 

In  fiscal  1971.  the  first  full  budget  year 
for  the  Nixon  administration,  defense 
spending  went  down  to  35.9  percent  of  the 
budget. 

In  fiscal  1972.  the  percentage  spent  for 
national  defense  Is  scheduled  to  go  down 
again — down  to  33.8  percent  of  the 
budget. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  when  we 
talk  about  percentages,  we  should  realize 
that  the  enormous  and  wholly  desirable 
increase  in  social  security  fimding  is  an 
Important  fact.  All  of  us  recognize  and 
some  of  us  believe  that  it  is  largely  be- 
cause of  congressional  heat  that  there 
has  been  a  decrease  in  Pentagon  spend- 
ing. 

The  fact  is  that  there  remain  enor- 
mous unmet  domestic  needs.  Rather  than 
take  satisfaction  out  of  playing  this  num- 
bers game  to  prove  that  the  percentage 
of  total  defense  spending  is  less,  we 
should  continue  to  stress  the  unmet  do- 
mestic needs.  The  only  place  we  will  be 


able  to  find  money — and  let  us  not  kid 
ourselves — to  feed  those  children,  as  the 
present  occupant  of  the  Chair,  the  Sen- 
rator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McQov- 
ERN)  recognizes,  is  out  of  the  Pentagon 
pot. 

There  are  people  in  this  country  who 
regrettably  feel  that  we  will  be  unable 
or  unwilling  to  do  it. 

We  must  be  careful  when  we  talk  about 
the  unemployment  that  results  from  the 
reduction  of  the  Pentagon  spending. 

The  Soviet  Union  long  has  preached 
that  the  great  threat  to  world  peace  is 
the  United  States  because  the  United 
States  cannot  afford  to  disarm.  That  is 
not  my  theory.  That  has  been  Soviet 
gospel  for  a  long  time. 

Let  us  be  cautious  when  we  analyze 
the  unemployment  figures.  This  Is  harsh. 
I  suppose,  to  the  man  who  Is  in  that 
army  of  the  unemployed,  but  it  is  desir- 
able nonetheless  that  we  remind  our- 
selves of  that  fact.  Finally,  while  we  all 
acknowledge  that  inflation  faces  us  in 
further  expanded  Pentagon  spending,  let 
us  remember  that  the  most  inflationary 
spending  of  all  was  the  Pentagon  spend- 
ing. It  does  not  put  food  in  the  grocery 
store.  It  does  not  provide  very  much  in 
the  way  of  consumer  goods. 

If  our  effort  is  to  curb  spending  In 
order  that  we  bite  into  inflation,  the 
place  into  which  most  usefully  to  apply 
our  effort  is  in  the  Pentagon  budget. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Oeisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


EMERGENCY  PUBLIC  INTER- 

EST PROTECTION  ACT— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC. 
NO    92-43  > 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare : 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Early  in  1970.  I  proposed  to  the  Con- 
gress a  new  approach  for  dealing  with 
national  emergency  labor  disputes  in  the 
transportation  industry  The  proposal 
was  based  upon  my  belief  that  existing 
law  did  not  provide  adequate  remedies 
for  settling  such  disputes,  and  thus  failed 
to  protect  the  national  interest. 

Today,  I  am  agam  recommending  that 
proposal,  the  Emergency  Public  Interest 
Protection  Act.  Events  since  the  bill's 
first  Introduction  have  made  its  enact- 
ment even  more  urgent.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  Congress  will  give  the  proposal 
its  prompt  and  favorable  consideration — 
before  there  is  another  crisis  in  the 
transportation  industry. 

The  biU  I  prc^)ose  would  give  the  Pres- 
ident vital  new  authority  to  deal  with 
national  emergency  disputes  in  the  rail- 
road, airline,  maritime,  longshore,  and 
trucking  Industries. 

First,  the  bill  would  abolish  the  emer- 
gency strike  provisions  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Act — which  now  govern  railroad 
and    airline    disputes — and    make    all 


transportation  industries  subject  to  the 
national  emergency  provisions  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Second,  the  bill  would  amend  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  to  give  the  President  three 
new  options  in  the  case  of  a  national 
emergency  dispute  in  a  transportation 
Industry,  when  that  dispute  is  not  settled 
within  the  eighty-day  "coollng-off  pe- 
riod" authorized  by  Taft-Hartley.  Under 
those  circumstances,  if  a  strike  or  lock- 
out should  threaten  or  occur,  and  na- 
tional health  or  safety  continued  to  be 
endangered,  the  President  could  select 
any  one  of  the  following  courses  of 
action : 

— He  could  extend  the  coollng-off  pe- 
riod for  as  long  as  thirty  days.  This 
might  be  most  useful  if  the  President  be- 
lieved the  dispute  to  be  very  close  to 
settlement. 

— He  could  empfuiel  a  special  board  to 
determine  If  partial  operation  of  the  in- 
dustry were  feasible  and.  if  so,  to  set 
out  the  boundaries  for  such  an  opera- 
tion. This  alternative  would  allow  a  par- 
tial strike  or  lockout  without  endanger- 
ing the  national  health  or  safety.  It 
could  not  extend  beyond  180  days. 

— He  could  invoke  a  "final  offer  selec- 
tion" alternative.  Under  this  procedure, 
the  final  offers  of  each  party  would  be 
submitted  to  a  neutral  panel.  This  panel 
would  select,  without  alteration,  the  most 
reasonable  of  these  offers  as  the  final  and 
binding  contract  to  settle  the  dispute. 
Unlike  arbitration,  which  too  often 
merely  splits  the  difference  between  the 
parties,  and  thereby  encourages  them  to 
persist  in  unreasonable  positions,  this 
procedure  would  reward  reasonableness 
and  thereby  facilitate  negotiation  and 
settlement. 

Third,  the  bill  would  establish  a  Na- 
tional Special  Industries  Commission  to 
conduct  a  two-year  study  of  labor  rela- 
tions in  industries  which  are  particularly 
vulnerable  to  national  emergency  dis- 
putes. 

Fourth,  the  bill  would  amend  the  Rail- 
way Latx)r  Act  to  conform  the  manage- 
ment of  labor  relations  under  that  Act 
to  the  practices  prevalent  in  most  other 
industries,  including  the  encouragement 
of  voluntary  settlement  of  grievances  by 
overhauling  the  existing  grievance  pro- 
cedures. 

The  urgency  of  this  matter  should  re- 
quire no  new  emphasis  by  anyone;  the 
critical  nature  of  it  should  be  clear  to  all. 
But  If  emphasis  is  necessary,  we  need 
only  remember  that  barely  two  months 
ago  the  nation  was  brought  to  the  brink 
of  a  crippling  railroad  shutdown,  the 
strike  being  averted  only  by  legislation 
passed  after  a  walkout  had  actually  be- 
gvm.  That  legislation,  we  should  also 
remember,  settled  little;  it  merely  post- 
poned the  strike  deadline.  A  few  weeks 
from  now  another  railroad  strike  over 
the  same  Issue  which  precipitated  the 
last  one  is  a  distinct  possibility. 

I  believe  we  must  face  up  to  this  prob- 
lem, and  face  up  to  It  now,  before  events 
overtake  us  and  while  reasoned  consider- 
ation is  stUl  possible. 

Time  and  again,  as  the  nation  has  suf- 
fered major  disruptions  from  a  transpor- 
tation shutdown,  voices  have  been  raised 
on  all  sides  declaring  emphatically  that 
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this  must  not  happen  again — that  better 
laws  are  needed  to  protect  the  public  in- 
terest, and  that  the  time  to  enact  those 
laws  Is  before,  not  after,  the  next  crip- 
pling emergency.  But  with  the  same  regu- 
larity, as  each  emergency  in  turn  has 
passed  the  voices  have  subsided — until 
the  next  time.  So  nothing  has  been  done, 
and  emergency  has  followed  emergency, 
at  incalculable  cost  to  millions  of  inno- 
cent bystanders  and  to  the  nation  Itself. 

The  legislation  I  propose  today  would 
establish  a  framework  for  settling  emer- 
gency transportation  disputes  In  a  rea- 
sonable and  orderly  fashion,  fair  to  the 
parties  and  without  the  shattering  Im- 
pact on  the  public  of  a  transportation 
shutdown.  I  urge  that  this  time  we  not 
wait  for  the  next  emergency,  but  rather 
Join  together  in  acting  upon  it  now. 
Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  February  3, 1971. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McGovERN ) .  At  this  time,  under  the  pre- 
vious order,  the  Senate  will  now  proceed 
to  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  for  45  minutes,  with  a  time  lim- 
itation of  3  minutes  to  each  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  will  not 
exceed  45  minutes:  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Presiding  OfiQcer. 


THE  LATE  SENATOR  RICHARD  B. 
RUSSELL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  not- 
withstanding rule  VII,  paragraph  5,  a 
letter  from  Lt.  Gen.  Y.  Rabin,  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  Embassy  of  Israel  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  expressing  condolences  and  re- 
grets at  the  passing  of  the  late  Senator 
Richard  B.  Russell,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ElMBAssT  or  Israel, 
Washington.  D.C.,  January  25,  1971. 
The  Vici  President. 
The  Capitol. 
Woihington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  PREsroEhrr:  It  was  with  deep 
regret  that  I  heard  of  the  passing  of  Senator 
Richard  B.  Russell.  Senator  Russell  was,  I 
know,  held  In  universal  esteem  as  an  out- 
standing parliamentarian  and  a  great 
American. 

I  would  be  grateful  If  you  would  convey 
my  condolencee  to  hla  family. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Y.  Rabin. 
Lieutenant  General,  Resident  Ambassador. 


LATEST  PRESIDENTIAL  USE  OP 
"POCKET  VETO"  VIOLATES  THE 
SEPARATION  OF  POWERS  DOC- 
TRINE 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Separation  of  Powers.  I  called  hearings 
CXVII 98— Part  2 


on  January  26,  1971,  in  the  form  of  a 
roundtable  discussion,  to  examine  a  seri- 
ous breach  of  the  doctrine  of  separation 
of  powers — President  Nixon's  recent  at- 
tempt to  "pocket  veto"  two  bills  passed 
by  Congress. 

This  latest  conflict  of  executive-legisla- 
tive powers  and  prerogatives  took  place 
on  Christmas  Day  when  the  President 
failed  to  return  the  two  bills  and  claimed 
that  they  had  been  "pocket  vetoed"  be- 
cause Congress  had  "adjourned,"  thereby 
preventing  their  return. 

The  two  bills  involved  were  S.  3418,  the 
Family  Practice  of  Medicine  Act  which 
authorized  the  appropriation  of  $225 
million  over  the  next  3  years  to  help 
train  family-practice  doctors,  and  H.R. 
3471,  a  private  bUl  granting  jurisdiction 
to  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission to  hear  a  claim  of  the  heirs  of 
Miloye  Sokitch. 

In  the  Pocket  Veto  case,  279  (U.S.  655 
(1929),  the  Court  ruled  that  a  congres- 
sional recess  of  several  months  consti- 
tuted an  "adjournment"  and  was  suffi- 
cient to  support  a  "pocket  veto."  In  that 
case,  the  House  had  adjourned  sine  die, 
and  the  Senate  had  recessed  for  several 
months  until  reconvening  to  sit  as  a  court 
of  impeachment.  Prof.  Arthur  S.  Miller 
of  the  George  Washington  University 
National  Law  Center  and  a  consultant  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Separation  of 
Powers,  said  at  the  subcommittee's  hear- 
ings that  the  Pocket  Veto  case  "really  is 
so  different  that  it  does  not  even  bear 
much  resemblance  to  what  happened  last 
month  at  the  short  recess  for  Christmas." 

The  other  Supreme  Court  decision  was 
in  Wright  v.  U.S.,  302  U.S.  583  (1938). 
The  facts  in  that  case  are  that  the  Sen- 
ate had  adjourned  for  3  days  while  the 
House  was  still  in  session.  This  case  is 
not  in  point  either  because  the  facts  dif- 
fer greatly  from  the  recent  Christmas 
break  when  both  Houses  of  Congress  re- 
cessed for  4  days.  In  the  Wright  case,  the 
Court  simply  declared  that  the  Congress 
is  not  adjourned  in  the  constitutional 
sense  when  one  House  is  adjourned  for 
3  days  or  less. 

Mr.  President,  I  discussed  both  these 
cases  and  the  specific  facts  of  the  Christ- 
mas "pocket  veto"  In  my  opening  state- 
ment at  the  subcommittee's  hearings.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  my 
opening  remarks  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Pocket  Veto  Concept 

(Statement  of  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr. ) 

On  December  14,  1970,  the  Congress  sent 
to  President  Nixon  the  Family  Practice  of 
Medicine  Act,  which  authorized  $225  million 
to  be  appropriated  over  the  next  three  years 
for  special  grants  to  hospitals  and  medical 
schools  tP  train  general  practice  physicians. 
The  bin  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  64  to 
1,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  by  364 
to  2. 

In  accordance  with  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  87,  the  Senate — In  which  the 
Family  Practice  of  Medicine  Act  originated — 
recessed  from  the  close  of  business  on  Tues- 
day. December  22.  1970.  until  12  o'clock  noon 
on  Monday,  December  28,  1970.  This  was  a 
recess  of  four  days,  the  Intervening  Sunday, 
December  27,  1970,  not  counted.  The  Senate 


had  given  unanimous  consent  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  to  receive  messages  from 
the  President  during  this  Christmas  recess. 

Since  the  Senate  was  not  in  session  on 
December  25,  1970,  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced that  the  Family  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine Act  has  been  "pocket  vetoed."  This  ac- 
tion involves  construction  of  Article  I,  Sec- 
tion 7,  Clatise  2  of  the  Constitution,  Which 
provides: 

"Every  Bill  which  shall  have  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
shall,  before  It  becomes  a  Law,  be  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States;  If  he 
approves,  he  shall  sign  it.  but  If  not,  be  shall 
return  It,  with  his  Objections  to  that  House 
in  which  it  shall  have  originated,  who  shall 
enter  the  Objections  at  large  on  their  Jour- 
nal, and  proceed  to  reconsider  It.  ...  If  any 
Bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  President 
within  ten  days  (Sunday  excepted)  after  it 
shall  have  been  presented  to  him,  the  Same 
shall  be  a  Law,  tn  like  Manner  as  If  he  had 
signed  It,  unless  the  Congress  by  their  Ad- 
journment prevent  Its  return.  In  which  Case 
It  shall  not  be  a  law." 

The  last  sentence  of  this  provision  Is  the 
determinative  langauge  in  considering — as 
we  shall  this  morning — whether  or  not  Presi- 
dent Nixon  had  the  constitutional  authority 
to  "pocket  veto"  the  Family  Practice  of 
Medicine  Act.  and  whether  or  aot  the  Act 
became  law  without  his  signature. 

In  the  Pocket  Veto  case,  279  U.8.  655,  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled  in  1929  that  an  interim 
adjournment  of  a  Congress  at  the  end  of  a 
session  prevented  the  return  of  a  bill  by  the 
President  to  the  Congress,  and  thus  sub- 
stantiated his  pocket  veto.  In  that  case,  a 
bin  which  originated  in  the  Senate  was  pre- 
sented shortly  before  the  adjournment  at 
the  end  of  the  first  session  of  the  69th  Con- 
gress. President  CooUdge  did  not  sign  the 
bill  nor  return  it  with  his  objections  within 
the  10-day  constitutional  limitation,  and  it 
was  not  published  as  a  law.  While  the  Su- 
preme Court  drew  no  distinction  between  the 
types  of  adjournments — whether  at  the  end 
of  a  Congress,  sine  die,  at  the  end  of  a 
session,  or  within  a  session. — the  question  at 
hand  was  the  adjournment  at  the  end  of  a 
session.  The  Court  did  not  dwell  on  the 
relationship  of  the  "pocket  veto"  concept  to 
one  short  recess  within  a  session. 

In  Wright  v.  United  States,  302  tJ.S.  583. 
the  Supreme  Court  in  1938  did  deal  with  an 
adjournment  within  a  session,  and  It  con- 
siderably limited  its  oi^rUon  and  dictum  of 
the  Pocket  Veto  case.  In  the  Wright  case,  a 
bill  which  bad  originated  in  the  Senate  was 
vetoed  by  the  President  and  returned  with 
his  objections  to  the  Senate  during  a  3-day 
adjournment  of  that  body.  The  House  of 
Representatives  was  In  session  at  that  time. 
The  bill  with  the  President's  message  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and 
submitted  by  him  to  the  Senate  when  It  re- 
convened. I'he  Issue  presented  was  whether 
the  veto  was  effective  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  President's  objection  had  not  been  re- 
ceived within  the  lO-day  period  by  the 
originating  House  while  In  session.  The  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  an  adjournment  of 
the  Congress,  both  House  and  Senate,  pre- 
vents a  return  of  the  bill  by  the  President 
within  the  period  of  10  days  allowed  for  that 
purpose:  but  that  since  the  Senate  alone  had 
adjourned,  the  constitutional  provision  did 
not  apply  and  the  veto  was  effective. 

In  the  Pocket  Veto  case,  the  Court  stated 
that  the  House  to  which  the  bill  Is  to  be 
returned  "Is  the  House  In  session".  However, 
in  the  Wright  case,  the  (3ourt  said  that  this 
phrase  cannot  be  narrowly  considered  and 
is  not  applicable  during  a  temporary  recess 
as  opposed  to  the  end  of  a  session.  The  Court 
further  stated.  In  opposition  to  the  Pocket 
Veto  holding,  that  the  officers  and  agents 
of  the  Houses  of  Congress  have  great  power 
and  responsibilities  and  that  they  can   be 
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utilized  to  receive   returned   bUla   from   the 
President. 

The  Wright  opinion  gives  attention  to  tbe 
need  to  oonslder  tbm  realltlee  and  pr*ctlc*ll- 
tlea  of  returning  bills,  rather  than  relying 
on  wholly  unneceasary  technlcalltlea.  The 
criteria  set  out  In  that  opinion  are,  first , 
that  the  President  shall  have  suitable  op- 
portunity to  consider  bills  presented  co  him. 
and.  second,  that  the  Congress  shall  have 
suitable  opportunity  to  reconsider  the  bill 
and  pass  It  over  his  veto,  provided  there  are 
the  requisite  votes. 

In  the  Pocket  Veto  case,  the  Supreme 
Court  also  stated  that  the  Constitution.  In 
giving  the  President  veto  authority,  im- 
poses upon  him  not  only  the  obligation  to 
sign  bills  that  he  approves,  but  also  to  re- 
turn bills  that  he  disapproves,  with  his  ob- 
jections. In  order  that  they  be  reconsidered 
by  the  Congress. 

In  the  situation  before  us  today,  the  Presi- 
dent had  ample  time  to  consider  his  ob- 
jections to  the  Family  Practice  of  Medicine 
Act,  yet  the  congressional  opportunity  to 
override  his  veto  was  frustrated  by  the  at- 
tempted "pocket  veto,"  even  though  Con- 
gress had  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  to  receive  his  veto  message 

It  also  seems  to  me  that  if  the  President 
is  allowed  to  "pocket  veto"  legislation  during 
short  recesses  of  the  Congress  within  a  ses- 
sion, he  will  have  established  an  ab.iolute 
veto  power  during  these  brief  periods  The 
Founding  Fathers  had  no  intention  of  grant- 
ing the  President  such  an  absolute  power. 
The  veto  they  devised  in  1787  is  a  quaUfled 
power,  as  opposed  to  the  abeolute  power 
held  by  the  King  of  England.  Indeed,  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  observed  In  The  Federalist 
No.  69: 

"The  King  of  England,  on  his  part,  has 
an  absolute  negative  upon  the  acts  of  the 
two  houses  of  Parliament.  The  disuse  of  that 
power  for  a  considerable  time  past  does  not 
affect  the  reality  of  its  existence  and  is  to  be 
•scribed  wholly  to  the  crown's  having  found 
the  means  of  substituting  influence  to  au- 
thority, or  the  art  of  gaining  a  majority  in 
on*  or  the  other  of  the  two  houses,  to  the 
neoeeslty  of  exerting  a  prerogative  which 
ootild  seldom  be  exerted  without  haaardlng 
some  degree  of  national  agitation  The  quali- 
fied negative  of  the  President  differs  widely 
from  this  absolute  negative  of  the  British 
sovereign.  . 

In  short,  to  my  mind  a  "pocket  veto" 
during  a  short  recess  of  Congress  within 
a  session  is  tantamount  to  an  absolute  veto, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  Framers 
of  the  Constitution 

I  might  also  add  that  at  the  time  the  Con- 
stitutloti  was  written  and  for  many  years 
thereafter,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Con- 
gress to  meet  only  during  the  first  few 
months  of  each  year  and  then  go  home.  The 
lO-days  provision  obviously  was  written  into 
the  Constitution  to  cover  the  adjournments 
at  the  end  of  a  aeaaion.  since  Congress  would 
be  absent  from  the  Capital  for  many  months 
It  was  designed  not  only  to  prevent  delay 
on  the  part  of  the  President  In  considering 
legislation,  but  to  give  him  ample  time  to 
study  bUls  passed  by  the  Congress.  At  the 
same  Ume,  it  placed  upon  the  Congress  the 
burden  not  to  adjourn  and  go  home  be- 
fore he  had  sufllclent  time  either  to  sign  or 
to  return  bills  it  has  passed. 

Today  of  course,  we  have  a  different  situa- 
tion entirely  The  Founding  Fathers  did  not 
envision  brief  holiday  tripe  to  the  ski  slopes 
of  Colorado  or  the  sunny  shores  of  the  Baha- 
mas. Surely  they  did  not  foresee  that  legisla- 
tive sessions  would  become  a  year-round 
operation,  often  straining  to  flniah  its  busi- 
ness before  the  constltutloiua  end  of  a 
Congress. 

Therefore,  we  have  these  general  ques- 
Uooa  before  us  today:  "Was  th  Senate  ad- 
journed In  a  oonatltutlonal  and  traditional 
sense  on  December  20,  1970?  Did  the  Family 


Practice  of  Medicine  Act  become  law?  If  It 
did  not,  then  what  can  Congress  do  to  pro- 
tect Its  right  to  reconsider  bills  which  the 
President  has  allegedly  vetoed?" 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  shed  some  light 
on  the  qiMstions  outlined  in  my  opening 
statement,  the  Subcommittee  conducted  a 
round-table  discussion  among  several  dis- 
tinguished partlclpanu.  I  should  like  to 
briefly  summarize  the  testimony  adduced. 

William  H  Rehnqulst,  Assistant  Attorney 
Oeneral.  Ofllce  of  Legal  Counsel,  spoke  on 
behalf  of  the  President's  position  and  main- 
tained that,  under  the  Pocket  Veto  Case, 
Congress  was  adjourned  In  a  constitutional 
sense  on  Christmas  Day.  Therefore,  he  ar- 
gued, the  President  was  prevented  from  re- 
turning the  bUls  to  the  Senate  and  the 
House  at  the  expiration  of  the  10-day  period 
and  had  no  choice  but  to  exercise  a  "pocket 
veto."  Thus,  the  two  bills  did  not  become 
law,  according  to  the  President's  argument. 
Mr.  Rehnqulst  contended  that  the  ruling 
in  the  Pocket  Veto  case  defines  "adjoum- 
ment"  as  any  recess  of  more  than  three  days. 
A  recess  of  three  days  or  less,  he  said,  is  not 
considered  an  "adjournment"  under  the 
holding  in  the  Wright  case. 

While  the  administration  placed  emphasis 
on  the  word  "adjournment,"  Professor  Miller 
contended  that: 

"the  operative  part  [of  Article  I,  Section 
7,  Clause  a  I ,  is  not  so  much  "Adjournment,"' 
it  seems  to  me,  as  it  Is  "prevent  its  Re- 
turn." ...  If  you  take  the  word  "adjourn- 
ment"  In  iu  ordinary  meaning,  I  would 
Uimk  most  people  would  think  that  It  means 
an  adjournment  at  the  end  of  a  session  of 
Congress,  sine  die. 

"I  would  emphasize  the  notion  that  the 
real  quesUon  is  whether  Congress,  not  be- 
ing actuaUy  in  session,  prevented  return  of 
the  bUl.  I  take  it  that  the  bill  .  .  .  was  not 
prevented  (from  being  returned)  because  the 
Congress  made  spedflc  provision  for  an  of- 
ficer of  the  Senate  to  receive  the  meesage 
from  the  White  House.  So  I  would  consider 
It  to  be  a  fairly  clear  case  that  the  Congress 
did  not  prevent  the  rettirn  of  the  Ftunlly 
Practice  of  Medicine  Act." 

In  addition  to  the  legal  questions,  partlcl- 
panu in  the  Subcommittee's  round-table 
discussion  also  explored  the  political  and 
policy  implications  involved.  RepresentaUve 
Fred  B.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania,  sponsor  of 
the  FamUy  Practice  of  Medicine  Act  in  the 
House,  said  that  he  had  word  on  the  day 
the  bill  came  up  for  debate  in  the  House 
that  President  Nixon  was  going  to  exercise 
his  veto  power  if  Congress  enacted  the  meas- 
ure. Therefore,  Represenutive  Rooney  said, 
he  c«aied  for  a  roll-c«ll  vote  "because  I 
wanted  the  President  to  get  the  consensus 
of  the  Congress,  especially  the  Republican 
leadership,  which  voted  unanimously  to  sup- 
port the  leglalatiort." 

Dr  Donald  R.  Matthews  of  the  Brookings 
InstltuUon,  a  political  scientist,  reflected  on 
the  pollUcal  implications  of  President  Nix- 
on's "pocket  veto"  action  In  the  context  of 
his  relaUons  with  the  Congress: 

"It  seems  to  me  that  ...  it  was  rather 
unfortunate  that  the  President  pocket  vetoed 
this  particular  bill  without  any  regard  at  all 
to  lu  merits  or  lack  thereof.  It  showed  a  gross 
lack  of  respect  for  Congressional  opinion 
Here  was  a  bill  that  was  opposed  by  one 
Senator  and  two  members  of  the  House  and 
was  not  a  close  thing.  This  was  about  as  close 
to  a  consensus  as  you  oould  get.  .  .  .  (A|fter 
It  passed  so  overwhelmingly  in  both  Bouses, 
to  veto  It  In  a  way  which  does  not  give  the 
Congress  an  opportunity  to  override  the  veto 
seems  to  me  to  show  some  lack  of  respect,  or 
at  least  dlscourteousnees.  I  think  It  was 
unfortunate. 

"On  the  whole,  the  pocket  veto  probably 
ought  to  be  used  only  when  Congress  finally 
adjourns  .  .  and  goes  home  for  some  period 
of  time:  otherwise,  this  would  iMt  be  a  good 
way  of  orderly  running  the  government." 
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Dt  'Thomas  E.  Cronln  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  and  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion, who  served  in  the  White  House  und.i 
President  Johnson,  also  spoke  of  the  political 
aspecU  of  the  pocket  veto :  t~'"icai 

",  .  .  I  am  In  favor  of  a  strong  presidency 
but  It  seems  to  me  this  act  by  President 
Nixon  was  an  act  not  of  strength  but  of 
weakness,  an  action  of  shortness,  taklnjt  ad- 
vantage of  a  very  pro-presldentlal  court  deci- 
sion (and)  a  reasonable  four  or  five  dav 
Christmas  break.  It  seems  to  me  thu  appears 

^  '...'■""'^il^'^"  "^"•'^  •^^  »ct  by  the 
President.  This  was  seemingly  an  act  of  weak- 
ness, to  go  this  route  It  seems  to  me  that  an 
alternative  to  President  Nixon  would  have 
been  to  return  on  Saturday  a  message 
saying,  I  realize  that  this  Is  a  Chrtstmas 
break,  which  Is  not  at  the  end  of  a  session 
that  clearly  the  Intent  of  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers was  not  to  use  a  pocket  veto  for  this 
type  of  recess,  and  I  would  hope  that  you 
would  take  up  this  legislation  and  my  veto 
on  Monday,  which  was  the  day  the  Senate 
I  understand,  was  coming  back." 

Having  discussed  the  legal  and  political 
aspects  of  President  Nixon's  action,  the  panel 
turned  Its  attention  briefly  to  methods  by 
which  the  Congress  can  protect  its  power 
against  such  "pocket  veto"  attempu  m  the 
future.  Specifically,  discussion  was  directed 
at  what  action  can  be  taken  in  the  case  of 
8.  3418  and  H.R,  3471  Of  the  Family  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine  Act.  Senator  Kennedy  said 

"It  U  my  own  belief  that  the  legislation 
that  was  passed  so  overwhelmingly  ...  is 
law  today,  and  I  think  really  the  basic  ques- 
tion ...  is  how  we  are  going  to  get  the  ap- 
propriate resolution  of  this  question. 

"As  I  understand,  there  are  some  variety 
of  ways  In  which  this  might  be  done.  We  in 
the  Congress  can  appropriate  money  to  im- 
plement the  Family  Practice  bill  as  though 
It  were  a  valid  public  law.  It  Is  possible,  al- 
though, as  I  understand.  It  U  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  begin  a  mandamus  action  to  compel 
the  Administration  ofllclals  to  carry  out  a 
ministerial  duty  to  enroll  the  Family  Prac- 
tice Law.  .  The  third  and  perhaps  the 
best  opportunity  would  be  in  court  testing. 
Involving  the  private  bill  that  was  similarly 
pocket  vetoed." 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  time  for  the  Congress 
to  move  positively  to  resolve  the  question 
presented  by  the  "pocket  veto"  of  S.  3418 
and  H  R.  3471.  Congress  should  either  appro- 
priate the  funds  to  carry  out  the  purposes  oJ 
S.  3418  as  though  it  has  become  positive  pub- 
lic law.  Initiate  a  mandamus  action  to  re- 
quire enrollment  of  the  Act  by  the  Executive. 
or  Join  In  a  court  test  of  the  private  claims 
bill.  H.R.  3471.  as  Senator  Kennedy  has  sug- 
gested. 

I  agree  with  Senator  Mathlas,  who  said 
during  the  round-table  discussion: 

.  The  question  that  U  raised  in  lu 
baldest  form  Is  whether  the  Executive 
Branch,  through  the  vehicle  of  the  pocket 
veto,  has  usurped  the  powers  of  the  Legis- 
lative Branch  or  perhaps  even  more  baldly, 
that  the  President  is  accused  of  using  the 
pKJcket  veto  to  circumvent  the  orderly  legis- 
lative process  of  sending  a  vetoed  bill  back 
to  Congress  for  final  consideration  .  .  . 
(T)he  time  Is  ripe  at  which  we  should  at- 
tempt to  make  a  determination  of  the  prop- 
er limits  and  boundaries  and  settle  this  ques- 
tion." 

Mr.  President,  almost  dally,  the  Members 
who  are  honored  to  sit  In  this  body  express 
outrage  over  the  usurpation  of  congressional 
authority  by  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Oovemment.  Much  of  this  outrage  Is.  no 
doubt,  Justified.  In  the  Instant  controversy, 
there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  President 
Nixon  violated  the  doctrine  of  separation  of 
powers.  The  Founding  Fathers.  In  order  to 
fragmenuze  political  power,  allocated  Fed- 
eral legislative  power  to  the  Congress.  Fed- 
eral executive  power  to  the  President,  and 
Federal  Judicial  power  to  the  Supreme  Court 
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sod  "such  Inferior  courts  as  the  Congress 
may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish." 

In  other  words,  the  Founding  Fathers,  to 
make  government  by  law  secure,  ordain  that 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws  enacted  by 
Congress  pursuant  to  It  should  be  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land,  and  Imposed  upon  all 
public  officials  the  duty  to  obey  them.  Tills 
includes,  of  course,  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President.  In  the  Instant  "Pocket  Veto" 
controversy.  I  am  dismayed  to  hear  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Oovemment  declare  that  the  use  of  the 
"pocket  veto"  surrounding  the  bills  under 
discussion  is  Justified  because  Presidents 
throughout  the  history  of  this  nation  have 
loUowed  the  same  course  of  action.  All  man- 
kind knows  that  citing  Instances  of  murder 
and  rape  does  not  make  those  crimes  leg^l. 
likewise,  Just  because  Congress  over  the 
years  has  acquiesced  In  unconstitutional 
"pocket  vetoes",  does  not  make  President 
Nixon's  recent  action  constitutional. 

I  think  this  controversy  bolls  down  to  a 
very  simple  question:  Will  the  Congress  de- 
mand that  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Oovemment  respect  Its  rights,  duties,  and 
obligations  as  set  out  by  the  Constitution? 

Mr.  President,  In  the  very  near  future,  I 
hope  to  discuss  at  length  possible  methods 
by  which  the  Congress  may  protect  Its  rights 
duties,  and  obligations  under  the  Constitu- 
tion in  circumstances  involving  an  Illegal  use 
of  the  "pocket  veto"  power. 


COMMUNICATIONS   PROM   EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

PaoposBD  Lboxblation  bt  tbx  OKmouu, 

SKXVTCCS    AOMtNIBTKATION 

Twelve  letters  from  the  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator, Oeneral  Services  Administration, 
transmitting  drafts  of  proposed  legislation 
(with  accompanying  papers) ,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Anned  Services, 
as  follows: 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  manga- 
nese, battery  grade,  synthetic  dioxide  from 
the  national  stockpile: 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  thorium 
from  the  supplemental  stockpile; 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal  o.'  diamond 
tools  from  the  national  stockpile; 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  mica 
from  the  national  stockpile  and  the  supple- 
menui  stockpile: 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  amoslte 
asbestos  from  the  national  stockpile  and  the 
supplemental  stockpile; 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  quarta 
crystals  from  the  national  stockpile  and  the 
supplemental  stockpile; 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  shellac 
from  the  national  stockpile; 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  Irldltim 
from  the  national  stockpile; 

A  bin  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  vege- 
table tannin  extracts  from  the  national 
stockpile; 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  chro- 
mium metal  from  the  national  stockpile  and 
the  supplemental  stockpile; 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  silicon 
carbide  from  the  national  stockpile  and  the 
supplemental  stockpile:  and 

A  bin  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  metal- 
lurgical grade  manganese  from  the  national 
rtockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile. 

Report  of  the  Secketa«t  or  Dktknsk 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port setting  forth  the  financial  condition 
and  operating  results  of  working  capital 
funds  at  30  June  1070  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Ssrvloee. 


RKPORT  or  THB  COKFTEOIXm  Gkmxsai. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  ways  to  rediice  payments 
for  physician  and  x-ray  services  to  nursing- 
home  patients  under  medicare  and  medicaid. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, dated  February  2,  1971  (with  an  ac- 
companying report):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Erabush  a 

FKOKEAI.    EXECITTITk    SBVICX 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  Utle  6, 
United  States  Code,  to  establish  and  govern 
the  Federal  Executive  Service,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  accompanying  pe^>ers) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Port  Office  and  (31vll  Service. 

Report  or  Saues  and  Th&nbtxbs  or  Foreign 
Excess  Property  bt  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administrator, 
Veterans'  Administration,  Ofllce  Of  Veterans 
Affairs,  transmitting  a  report  of  sales  and 
transfers  cf  foreign  excess  property  by  the 
Administration  for  the  year  ended  Decem- 
ber 31.  1070  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  Res.  31.  Resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  for  Inquiries  and 
Investigations;  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 


BILLS   AND   A   JOINT   RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time  and.  by  imani- 
mous  consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BOOGS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Roth) : 
S.  566.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  conveyance 
of  certain  unneeded  Federal  lands  of  the 
Fort  Miles  Reservation,  Dela.,  to  the  State 
of  Delaware  for  public  education  and  park 
purposes,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Servloes. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bocos  when  he  intro- 
duced the  blU  appear  below  under  the  ap- 
propriate beading.) 

By    Mr.    JAVTTS     (for    hlmseU,    Mr. 
Anderson,    Mr.    Hartke,    Mr.    Mac- 
NusoN,  Mr.  PRotmr,  and  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) : 
8.  657.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wagner-OIJay 
Act  to  extend  the  provisions  thereof  to  other 
severely  handicapped  Individuals  who  are  not 
blind,  and  for  o<ther  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  bin  appear  below  under  the  ap- 
propriate heading.) 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Can- 
non.  Mr.    HATrnxD,   Mr.   Pell,   and 
'  Mr.  Perct  ) : 
S.  558.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  efficient 
disposal  end  recycUng  of  motor  vehicles,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  by  unanimous  consent. 

(TTie  remarks  of  Mr.  JAvrrs  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  below  under  the  ap- 
propriate heading. ) 

By  Mr.   BYRD  of  West   Virginia    (for 
Mr.  Cranston)  : 
S.  659^.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Alblna  Luclo 
Z.  Manlucu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Btro  of  West  Virginia 
when  he  Introduced  the  blU  appear  below 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  GRIFFIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dole) : 
S.  560.  A  bill  to  provide  more  effective 
means  for  protecting  the  public  Interest  in 
national  emergency  disputes  Involving  the 
transportation  industry  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  GxivnN  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bUl  appear  below  under  the  ap- 
propriate heading.  I 

By  Mr.  COTTCW: 
S.  661.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  JuUua  Petro- 
vlc;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  lil.  HARTKE: 
S.  662.  A  hill  for  the  relief  of  Gyorgy  Se- 
bok;  and 

S.  603.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Elena  P. 

Muya;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  hlmsrtf,  Mr. 

Bknmxtt,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Ratfizu), 

Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr.  Fannin  ) : 

S.  664.  A  bUl  to  promote  the  exploration 

and   development   of    geothermal    resources 

through    cooperation    between    the    Federal 

Govea-nment  and  private  enterprise:    to  the 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Pack  wood  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BATH : 
S.   565.   A   bill  for   the  reUef  of  Malunka 
Peslc; 

S.  666.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Iifarla  Grazla 
laccarlno; 

8.  667.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  of  Diana  G. 
Oollas; 

8.  668.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  PldeUna  Gua- 
daloupe  Plchardo; 

S.  569.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marguerita 
Ponoe;  and 

S.  670.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  SUab  Corlean 
Alleyne;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PEARSON: 
S.  571.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act  relating  to  the  Importation 
of  meat  and  meat  products  Into  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  Agrlc\ilture  and 
Forestry. 

S.  673.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Ensy  Hsiao; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Pearson  when  he  In- 
troduced S.  571  appear  below  under  the  ap- 
profn-late  heading.) 

By    Mr.    MUSKIE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Baker,    Mr.    Bath,    Mr.    Boocs,    Mr. 
Eaoleton,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Montota, 
Mr.  SroNO,  and  Mr.  Tpnnet)  : 
S.  573.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
and  the  Federal  Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act 
to  provide  for  standards  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  certain  products  to  protect  the  qual- 
ity of  the  Nation's  air  and  navigable  waters; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mitskie  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bin  appear  below  under  the  ap- 
propriate heading.) 

By  Mr  GRAVEL: 
S.  574.  A  bill  relating  to  oil  productions, 
processing    and    transportation    faculties    in 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Gravel  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bUl  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cooper.  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr.  Allen,  Mr. 
Beall,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr. 
Bible,  Mr.  Bocos,  Mr.  Bitrdick,  Mr. 
Btrd  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Btro  of  West 
Virginia,  Mr.  Chtthch,  Mr.  Crans- 
ton, Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  EIastland,  Mr. 
Ervin,  Mr.  PtTLBRiCHT,  Mr,  Gravel, 
Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hartke, 
Mr.  Hatkelo,  Mr.  Hollxngs,  Mr. 
HiTGHES,  Mr  HtTMPHXET,  Mr.  Jack- 
son, Mr.  jAvrrs.  Mr.  Jordan  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr. 
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KSNKXttT,       ICr.       Maomosom.       Mr. 
Mathias,   Mr.   McClxlljin     Mr.   ttc- 
Gnc.  Mx.  McOovmN.  Mr.  McImttsx. 
Mr.     MrrCALT,     Mr.     Montota.     Mr. 
MXTSKix,  Mr.  Nklson,  Mr.  Pkll.,  Mr. 
Pksct,    Mr.    Sazsx.    Mr.    ScHwciKn. 
Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Spabxman,  idr.  Spono, 
Mr    Stkmnis.  Mr.  Sttvcnb,  Mr.  Tal- 
madcx.   Mr    Trrmrrr.   Mr.   Wncxn, 
and   Mr.   Wiixiams)  : 
S.  575.  A  bill  to  authorize  funds  to  carry 
out   the    purpoaM   of   the    Appalachian    Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  IMS.  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Randolph  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.  576.  A  bill  to  provide  tax  Incentives  to 
encourage  physicians  to  practice  medicine 
In  physician  abortage  areas:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Towxb  when  be  Intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  below  under  the  appro- 
priate heading.) 

By  Mr  TOWER : 
8.J.  Res.  36.  Joint  reaolutlon  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  annually 
a  proclamation  designating  the  second  Sun- 
day of  October  of  each  year  as  "National 
Grandparents  Day";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Town  when  he  In- 
troduced the  Joint  resolution  appear  below 
under  the  appropriate  heading. ) 


8.  556— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  CONVEY  FIVE  PARCELS  OP 
LAND  AT  CAPE  HENLOPEN,  DEL.. 
PROM  THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY  TO 
THE  STATE  OF  DELAWARE 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  President,  I  Introduce 
on  behalf  of  my  colleague,  Mr.  Roth,  and 
myself  a  bill  which  would  convey  five 
parcels  of  land  at  Cape  Henlopen,  Del., 
from  the  Army  and  the  Navy  to  the  State 
of  Delaware. 

This  is  not  new  legislation.  It  was  of- 
fered last  year,  but  no  hearings  were  held 
on  It.  The  former  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware.  Mr.  Williams,  and  I  offered  it 
on  May  5,  1970.  and  my  colleague.  Mr. 
Roth,  offered  the  same  legislation  In  the 
other  body. 

Of  particular  interest  to  those  of  us 
from  Delaware  is  the  190  acres  at  the 
cape  owned  by  the  1st  Army,  headquar- 
tered at  Port  Meade.  Md.  We  feel  that 
this  valuable  beachland  has  been  abused 
by  the  Army  and  that  its  best  use  could 
be  realized  by  Incorporating  it  into  the 
Delaware  State  park  system. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  did  not 
hold  hearings  on  the  bill,  partly  because 
the  Department  of  Defense  never  offered 
written  comment  on  it.  despite  two  re- 
quests from  the  distinguished  commit- 
tee chairman. 

The  land  lies  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
north  of  Rehoboth  Beach  in  Sussex 
County,  Del.  The  State  of  Delaware  oper- 
ates public  parkland  which  surrounds  the 
military  land. 

It  is  one  of  the  few  areas  of  unsullied 
beach  remaining  on  the  densely  popu- 
lated East  Coast  of  the  United  States  and 
It  is  a  popular  vacation  and  swimming 
spot  for  thousands  of  Americans  from 
Eastern  cities. 

Frankly,  the  State  of  Delaware  long 
has  coveted  these  parcels  for  incorpora- 
tion into  the  park  system  where  they 
could  be  of  service  to  many  more  thou- 
sands of  fjersons. 


It  became  evident  during  April  of  last 
year — during  Earth  Week  to  be  more 
exact — that  It  is  necessary  for  the  land 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  State  If  it  is  to  be 
used  wisely. 

The  1st  U.S.  Army  chose  that  week 
to  level  what  we  used  to  refer  to  as  the 
"Big  Dune."  The  Big  Dune  once  stood 
70  feet  high — the  largest  between  Sandy 
Hook.  NJ.,  and  Cape  Hatteras.  N.C.  It 
was  so  well  known  among  naturalists 
that  it  was  the  subject  of  learned  articles 
in  the  National  Oeographic  and  Scien- 
tific American.  This  natural  wonder  was 
knocked  down  and  In  Its  place  the  Ist 
Army  Installed  five  house  trailers. 

The  Navy.  I  must  say.  has  been  rea- 
sonable and  has  indicated  a  willingness 
to  part  with  some  of  the  land  it  does 
not  need  for  vital  defense  purposes.  The 
Army,  however,  has  been  adamant  that 
It  must  r«tain  Its  190 -acre  plot. 

The  Army  uses  its  land  only  as  a  rest 
and  relaxation  area.  There  is  a  firing 
range  on  the  land  and  an  underground 
bunker,  neither  of  which  is  in  use. 

Former  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Wal- 
ter J.  Hickel  has  indicated  the  land 
should  belong  to  the  State  and  be  used 
for  recreational  purposes.  That  is  an  atti- 
tude long  held  by  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice. In  1955  It  issued  a  survey  of  the  At- 
lantic and  gulf  coasts.  That  survey  men- 
tioned the  Delaware  coastline  north  of 
Rehoboth  Beach  as  a  most  desirable  place 
to  develop  public  recreational  facilities. 

This  Army  land  is  adjacent  to  the 
Cape  Henlopen  State  Park,  which  accom- 
modated 1  million  persons  last  year, 
compared  to  the  few  people  served  by  the 
Army  facility.  The  State  park  commis- 
sion estimates  that  the  2,800  feet  of 
beach  occupied  by  the  Army  would  ac- 
commodate 4.500  swimmers  at  a  time. 

The  State  of  Delaware  has  been  a 
generous  host  over  the  years.  Usage  of 
the  Cape  Henlopen  Park,  alone,  is  double 
the  population  of  the  State.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  4  million  visitors  will  use 
Delaware  parks  this  year.  That  is  nearly 
eight  times  the  State's  population. 

The  State  of  Delaware  Is  fortunate  to 
have  such  beautiful  beach  areas  and  it 
is  anxious  that  they  be  maintained  prop- 
erly. The  Army  has  demonstrated  its  dis- 
regard for  the  piece  of  beach  it  owns 
and  the  land  should  be  consolidated 
within  the  adjacent  State  parks. 

There  is  ample  precedent  for  this  ac- 
tion. Recently,  the  Marine  Corps  turned 
over  3V2  miles  of  beachland  at  Camp 
Pendleton  for  inclusion  in  a  California 
State  park.  If  the  Marines  can  part  with 
3  4  miles  of  beach  at  an  active  military 
installation,  the  Army  certainly  can  part 
with  2.800  feet  of  beach  at  an  inactive 
one. 

It  is  not  our  intent  to  deny  the  use 
of  this  land  to  military  personnel,  but 
rather  to  make  It  available  for  all  on  an 
equal  basis. 

Neither  Is  it  our  Intent  to  deny  the 
Department  of  Defense  any  facilities 
that  are  important  for  our  national  de- 
fense. There  is  a  Navy  Installation  and 
a  Navy  Reserve  facility  at  Cape  Hen- 
lopen, and  we  have  no  desire  to  oust 
them. 

Although  this  bill  would  convey  all 
the  military  lands  at  Cape  Henlopen,  we 
are  willing — Indeed  anxious — to  work  out 
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our  differences  with  the  Department 
during  the  legislative  process. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr  Mc- 
GovERN).  The  bill  wiU  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jecUon.  the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 

RtCORD. 

The  bill  (S.  556)  to  authorize  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  unneeded  Federal 
lands  of  the  Fort  Miles  Reservation,  Del., 
to  the  State  of  Delaware  for  public  edu- 
cation and  park  purposes,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Boccs  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Roth),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord,  as 
follows : 

8.  fts« 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seiuite  and  Hotue  0/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  shall  convey  to  the  SUte  of  Delaware 
by  quitclaim  deeds  and  without  reimburse- 
ment, that  part  of  the  federally  owned  real 
property  of  the  Fort  Miles  Army  and  Naval 
Reservation.  Delaware,  said  real  property 
comprising  Ave  (5)  parcels  totaling  820.38 
acres,  more  or  less. 


S.  557— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BELL 
TO  AMEND  THE  WAONER-O'DAY 
ACT 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  myself  and  for  Senators  Ander- 
son. Hartke.  Magndson,  Prouty,  and 
Randolph  a  bill  amending  the  Wagner- 
O'Day  Act.  the  1938  law  which  gives  to 
the  blind  a  special  priority  In  the  selling 
of  certain  products  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

For  the  past  33  years,  the  Wagner- 
O'Day  Act  has  stood  without  amend- 
ment. In  the  intervening  years,  tech- 
niques for  utilizing  the  innate  talents  of 
the  blind  and  other  severely  handi- 
capped have  continually  Improved  and 
the  realization  has  grown  that  these  per- 
sons can  pursue  useful,  productive  lives 
rather  than  being  Institutionalized  or 
becoming  burdens  upon  their  families. 
This  bill  involves  no  added  cost  to  the 
Government. 

This  bill  has  two  principal  objectives: 
First,  to  extend  the  special  priority  in 
the  selling  of  certain  products  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  now  reserved  for  the 
blind  to  the  other  severely  handicapped, 
assuring,  however,  that  the  blind  will 
hare  first  preference;  and,  second,  to  ex- 
pand the  category  of  contracts  under 
which  the  blind  and  other  severely  han- 
dicapped would  have  priority  to  include 
services  as  well  as  products,  reserving  to 
the  blind  first  preference  for  5  years  after 
the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

This  measure  Is  similar  to  the  legisla- 
tion which  passed  the  Senate  imani- 
mously  last  year,  too  late,  unfortunately, 
to  be  considered  by  the  House.  A  com- 
panion bill  is  being  again  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  Repre- 
sentative Craig  Hosmer  of  California  and 
a  group  of  his  colleagues  from  both 
parties  in  the  other  body. 

During  the  hearings  last  year,  support 
for  this  proposal  was  Indicated  by  rep- 
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resentatlves  of  the  three  Federal  agen- 
cies concerned;  namely,  the  Committee 
on  Blind-made  Products,  the  Rehabili- 
tation Services  Administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  HeiQth,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  the  President's  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped.  Among 
the  organizations  submitting  testimony 
in  support  were  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  the  Ameri- 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  the  Gen- 
eral Council  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind, 
the  Goodwill  Industries  of  America,  the 
International  Association  of  Rehabilita- 
tion Facihties — formerly  the  National 
Association  of  Sheltered  Workshops  and 
Homebound  Programs  and  the  Associa- 
tion of  Rehabilitation  Centers,  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  Retarded  Children, 
the  National  Easter  Seal  Society  for  Crip- 
pled Children  and  Adults,  the  National 
Industries  for  the  Blind,  the  National 
Rehabilitation  Association,  and  the 
United  Cerebral  Palsy  Association  of 
America. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  not  a  wel- 
fare measure.  It  is  a  hard-nosed  pro- 
posal to  help  those  who  have  no  choice 
but  to  help  themselves.  The  blind  and 
the  other  severely  handicapped  wish  to 
be  self-supporting  and  to  be  taxpayers, 
not  tax  burdens.  This  legislation  would 
provide  a  significamtly  increased  number 
of  opportunities  for  work  for  those  who 
otherwise  might  be  relegated  to  institu- 
tions, to  welfare  programs  or  supported 
by  already  burdened  families.  After  33 
years  of  successful  operation,  the 
Wagner-O'Day  Act  must  now  be 
strengthened. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  my 
gratification  that  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  is  a  cosponsor 
of  this  bill.  As  a  Member  of  the  House, 
he  was  a  coauthor  of  the  Randolph- 
Shepherd  Act  which  for  the  past  35 
years  has  benefited  blind  vendors  in 
public  buildings.  He  has  long  been  a 
pioneer  in  the  effort  to  help  the  blind 
become  productive  citizens,  as  they  are 
well  able.  I  think  it  is  most  heartening 
that  he  has  lent  himself  to  this  effort  as 
well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN).  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S,  557)  to  amend  the  Wag- 
ner-O'Day Act  to  extend  the  provisions 
thereof  to  other  severely  handicapped 
individuals  who  are  not  blind,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Javits, 
for  himself  and  other  Senators,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 


S.  55a— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  MO- 
TOR VEHICLE  DISPOSAL  ACT 

Mr.  JAVITS,  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce a  bill,  entitled  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Disposal  Act,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Senators  Cannon,  Hatfield,  Pell,  and 
Percy. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  provides  for 
the  efiQcient  disposal  and  recycling  of 
Junked  and  abandoned  automobiles. 

There  are  in  this  country  roughly  9 
million  cars  that  will  go  out  of  service 
this  year,  and  of  that  number,  15  per- 


cent, or  about  1,300,000,  will  simply  be 
abandoned.  Right  here  in  Washington, 
cars  are  abandoned  at  the  rate  of  about 
1,000  a  month,  and  in  my  own  city  of 
New  York,  the  rate  is  1,000  a  week.  These 
numbers  are  cumulative.  The  cars  are 
going  into  the  woods  and  onto  vacant 
lots,  and  they  are  an  eyesore  and  a  haz- 
ard. Nevertheless  they  are  also  a  chal- 
lenge to  a  society  which  prides  itself  on 
its  ability  to  generate  technological  solu- 
tions to  its  problems. 

PROVISIONS  or  THE  ACT 

This  bill  would  require  that  all  cars 
carry  a  permanent  plate  issued  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  a  fee  of  from 
$25  to  $50.  depending  on  the  size  and 
weight  of  the  car.  Title  to  the  plate 
would  inhere  in  the  car  itself,  so  that 
transfer  of  the  car  would  automatically 
transfer  title  to  the  plate,  and  the  value 
of  the  plate,  in  turn,  would  obviously  af- 
fect not  only  the  original  price  of  the  car 
but  also  its  resale  price,  in  each  case  in 
an  amount  equal  to  the  value  of  the  plate, 
which  the  last  owner  would  recoup  upon 
proper  disposal  of  the  remains  of  the 
car. 

The  last  owner  of  the  car  could  ob- 
tain a  full  refund  of  the  license  fee  by 
depositing  the  car  with  a  concern  au- 
thorized to  process,  and  in  the  business 
of  processing,  junked  vehicles  into  es- 
tablished grades  of  scrap  for  reraelting 
purposes.  This  would  return  the  scrap 
metal  to  the  stream  of  commerce  with- 
out littering  streets  and  landscapes.  In 
the  event  a  car  is  unlawfully  abandoned 
in  a  public  place — and  that  is  our  prob- 
lem— a  public  agency  authorized  by  law 
to  remove  the  car  could  then  take  it  to 
such  a  qualified  scrap-processing  con- 
cern, and  the  agency  itself  would  receive 
the  disposal  fee  to  cover  its  very  con- 
siderable cost  in  removing  abandoned 
cars. 

In  addition  to  providing  an  incentive 
not  to  abandon  cars  on  public  streets — 
the  incentive  being  loss  of  the  disposal 
fee  refund — and  giving  a  bounty  to  the 
local  government  to  remove  such  aban- 
doned cars,  this  plan,  which  is  entirely 
a  self-help  plan,  would  also  create  an 
incentive  for  junkyards  not  to  expand 
their  inventory  endlessly,  for  each  car 
carcass  on  a  junkyard  would  always  be 
worth  at  least  $25  to  the  lot  owner  if  he 
removes  and  deposits  it  with  an  author- 
ized disposal  concern. 

This  proposal  conceivably  could  be 
done  on  a  State  level  as  well,  of  course, 
but  this  is  such  a  broad  problem  that  I 
believe  the  national  establishment  has 
the  right  to  move  into  it  in  the  interest 
of  Interstate  commerce  as  well  as  health, 
sanitation,  and  the  prevention  of  crime. 

THE    COST    OF   THE    PROPOSAL 

Senators  will  recall  that  the  President, 
in  his  February  10,  1970,  message  to  the 
Congress  on  environment  and  pollution, 
said: 

The  way  to  provide  the  needed  incentlv) 
Is  to  apply  to  the  automobile  the  principle 
that  its  price  should  Include  not  only  the 
cost  of  producing  It,  but  also  the  cost  of 
disposing  of  It. 

I  think  it  is  Important  to  note  that 
this  bill,  except  for  the  expenses  of  ini- 
tial organization  of  the  plan,  would  be 


completely  self-liquidating  in  terms  of 
cost.  A  law-abiding  car  owner  would  in- 
cur no  cost  at  all,  assuming  that  he 
would  recoup  the  cost  of  his  license 
when  he  sells  his  car  to  a  second  owner, 
and  further  assuming  that  the  Itist 
owner — whose  cost  would  include  the 
cost  of  the  license — would  get  a  complete 
refund  when  he  deposits  the  car  for  dis- 
posal. The  bill  would  also  make  self- 
liquidating  the  very  considerable  cost 
which  local  governments  incur  for  tow- 
ing away  abandoned  vehicles,  bearing  in 
mind  that  there  are  90  million  vehicles 
in  the  United  States.  So  this  Is  a  very 
tidy  sum  of  money.  The  cost  of  admin- 
istration could,  I  believe,  be  defrayed  by 
the  interest  on  money  deposited  in  the 
revolving  fund  made  up  of  the  license 
fees  themselves. 

THE    GENERAL    MARKET    FOR    RECYCLED    MATERIAL 

Since  I  introduced  this  measure  in  an 
earlier  version  last  year,  experts  have 
come  forward  and  pointed  out  to  me  that 
the  system  my  bill  proposes  would  cre- 
ate a  useful  "pressure"  of  raw  material 
into  the  recycling  system,  but  that  a  fully 
effective  system  will  also  require  some 
"suction"  on  the  market. 

By  "suction,"  I  mean  some  require- 
ment or  incentive  for  the  producers  of 
raw  materials — not  just  steel,  but  per- 
haps also  aluminum,  rubber,  glass,  pa- 
per, and  so  forth — to  use  a  stated  per- 
centage of  recycled  material  in  their 
"mix."  My  staff  and  I  are  working  on 
that  problem  now.  and  I  expect  to  have 
a  measure  along  that  line  ready  for  intro- 
duction this  year. 

The  problem,  of  course,  is  so  general 
and  all  pervasive  that  it  calls  for  a  gen- 
eral solution  such  as  this. 

But  even  with  respect  to  cars  alone,  a 
great  deal  can  be  done  as  a  first  step, 
because,  astoimdlng  as  it  may  seem,  20 
percent  of  all  American  steel  goes  into 
automobles,  as  well  as  10  percent  of  our 
aluminum,  7  percent  of  our  copper,  13 
percent  of  our  nickel,  35  percent  of  our 
zinc,  over  50  percent  of  our  lead,  and  60 
percent  of  all  rubber.  We  simply  cannot 
afford  to  waste  that  much  material,  nor 
can  we  afford  to  destioy  our  environment 
by  letting  the  scrap  accumulate  on  the 
roadsides,  in  vacant  lots,  and  on  side 
streets. 

Mr.  President,  1  day  of  hearings  was 
held  last  year  in  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee on  my  bill  and  one  other.  I  hope 
very  much  that  the  committee  will  act 
dispositively  with  respect  to  the  prob- 
lem this  year  at  an  early  date. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, and  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  as  it  was  in  the 
91st  Congress, 

_The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
'McGovern).  The  bill  will  be  received; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  558)  to  provide  for  the 
efBcient  disposal  and  recycling  of  motor 
vehicles,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Javits.  for  himself  and 
other  Senators,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  by  unanimous  consent, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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S.  668 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repretentativea  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  a*  the  "Motor  Vehicle  Dls- 
poMU  Act". 

DISPOSAI.  rzz  RCQUHtXD 

Sac.  2.  (a)  Each  person  within  any  State 
who  owns  a  motor  vehicle  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  title  shall,  within  three  months 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  title,  pay  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  motor  vehicle  dlspoeal 
fee  required  by  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
and  affix  to  the  motor  vehicle  a  plate  or  other 
device,  designed  by  the  Secretary,  stating 
that  the  motor  vehicle  disposal  fee  has  been 
paid. 

"(b)  Every  motor  vehicle  manufacturer 
shall  pay  for  each  motor  vehicle  manufac- 
tured by  it  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
title  the  motor  vehicle  disposal  fee  required 
by  the  provisions  of  this  title,  and  shall  afBx 
to  the  motor  vehicle  a  plate  or  other  device, 
designed  by  the  Secretary,  stating  that  the 
motor  vehicle  disposal  fee  for  that  vehicle  has 
been  paid. 

KVIDBNCX    OF    PATMENTS    OF    DISPOSAL    FE« 

Sxc.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  design  a 
plate  or  other  device  suitable  for  easy  and 
permanent  installation  in  a  conspicuous 
place  on  a  motor  vehicle  on  which  the  dis- 
posal fee  required  by  this  title  has  been  paid 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available 
places  at  convenient  locations  throughout 
the  country  in  which  persons  shall  pay  the 
disposal  fee  required  under  section  2  and 
receive  the  plates  or  other  devices  evidencing 
such  payments  together  with  Instructions  for 
the  Installation  of  such  plates  or  other 
devices. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  make  necessary 
arrangements  with  manufacturers  required 
to  pay  the  dlspoeal  fee  under  section  3  to  re- 
ceive the  payment  of  such  fees  at  such  times 
as  he  determines  to  be  convenient  for  such 
manufacturers  and  to  furnish  such  manufac- 
turers sufficient  numbers  of  plates  or  other 
devices  evidencing  such  payment. 

AMOUNT   OF   DISPOAAL   PCX    AND    BSTABUSHMKITr 
or    THC    MOTOB    VXHICLI    DISPOSAI.    TVND 

Ssc.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
the  amount  of  the  disposal  fee  required  un- 
der this  title  Ln  an  amount  not  less  than 
•35  nor  more  than  t60  per  motor  vehicle.  In 
determining  the  amount  of  the  disposal  fee 
the  Secretary  may  establish  a  schedule  of 
fees  after  considering  the  sise  of  the  motor 
vehicle  and  the  cost  of  removing  motor  ve- 
hicles. Any  fee  or  fee  schedule  established 
under  this  section  may  not  be  established  by 
the  Secretary  without  proceedmgs  including 
notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  held 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
chapter II  of  chapter  5.  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  and  provisions  for  Judicial  review  In 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  chapter  7  of  such  title. 

(b)  Any  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  3  of  this  title  and  any  disposal  fees 
collected  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  de- 
posited in  a  revolving  fund  which  Is  hereby 
established  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  and  shall  be  known  as  the  "Motor 
Vehicle  Disposal  Fund".  Moneys  in  the  fund 
shall  be  available,  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion, to  the  Secretary  to  make  payments  to 
persons  certified  to  blm  by  licensed  motor 
vehicle  disposal  concerns  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title.  Moneys  In  the 
fund  not  neceasaxy  for  current  operations 
shall  be  Invested  in  bonds  or  other  obliga- 
tions of.  or  guaranteed  by.  the  United  States. 

MOTOB    TKHICU    OOPOaAI.    OONCXaNS    LJCXMSKD 

Sao.  5.  (a)  After  the  effective  date  of  this 
title,  any  person  engaged  In  the  business  of 
processing  junked  motor  vehicles  into  estab- 
lished grades  of  scrap  for  remelting  purposes 
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msy  make  application  to  the  Secretary  for  a 
license  under  this  section  at  such  time.  In 
such  manner,  and  containing  such  Informa- 
Uon  as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  rea- 
sonably require. 

(b)  Licenses  issued  under  this  section  shall 
be  In  such  form  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe and  shall  continue  in  effect  unless  re- 
voked pursuant  to  this  title. 

(c)  In  Lssvilng  or  refusing  to  Issue  any 
licenses  under  this  section  the  Secretary 
shall  conduct  proceedings  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  subchapter  3  of  chapter  5 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code.  Such  proceed- 
ings shall  be  reviewable  In  the  appropriate 
United  States  court  of  appeals  in  accordance 
with  chapter  7  of  such  title. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  a  license  to 
any  applicant  if  he  determines  that — 

(1)  the  applicant  is  qualified  and  has  the 
facilities  necessary  to  process  junked  motor 
vehicles  Into  established  grades  of  scrap  for 
remelting  purposes; 

(3)  agrees  to  certify  to  the  Secretary  the 
names  and  addresses  of  persons  eligible  to 
receive  disposal  payments  under  this  title. 

(e)(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
the  facility  of  any  person  authorized  under 
this  title  or  any  person  applying  for  a  license 
under  this  title  and  to  inspect  the  premises 
and  facilities  on  such  premises  at  reasonable 
times,  within  reasonable  limits,  and  in  a  rea- 
sonable manner. 

(3)  E>ery  licensee  shall  establish  and 
maintain  such  records,  make  such  reports, 
and  provide  such  Information,  including 
technical  information,  as  the  Secretary  may 
reasonably  require  to  enable  him  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title.  All  informa- 
tion contained  In  any  rep>ort  received  under 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  be  confiden- 
tial information  for  the  purposes  of  section 
1906  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(f)  Subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulations  pre- 
scribe, persons  licensed  under  this  section 
shall  receive  from  the  Secretary  a  fee,  in  an 
amount  not  less  than  tl  nor  more  than  $6 
for  each  car  processed,  to  cover  the  cost 
of  removal  of  the  plate  or  device  required  by 
this  title  and  the  keeping  of  necessary  rec- 
ords as  required  by  this  title. 

RKVOCATION    OF    LICENSCS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Any  license  issued  pursuant  to 
this  title  may  l)e  revoked  by  the  Secretary 
if  he  determines  that  (1)  the  Ucensee  has 
discontinued  the  business  of  disposing  of 
motor  vehicles  as  provided  In  the  license,  or 
(3)  the  licensee  falls  or  refuses  to  make  the 
certifications  required  by  this  title. 

(b)  Before  revoking  any  license  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  serve  upon  the  Ucensee  an  order 
to  show  cause  why  an  order  of  revocation 
should  not  be  issued.  Any  such  order  to  show 
cause  shall  contain  a  statement  of  the  basis 
thereof,  and  shall  call  upon  such  licensee  to 
app>ear  before  the  Secretary  at  a  Ume  and 
place  stated  In  the  order,  but  In  no  event  less 
than  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  receipt  of 
such  order,  and  give  evidence  upon  the  mat- 
ter specified  therein.  The  Secretary  may  in 
his  discretion  suspend  any  license  simul- 
taneously with  the  issuance  of  an  order  to 
show  cause,  in  cases  where  he  finds  that  the 
public  Interest  requires  such  sus(>enslon. 
Such  suspension  shall  continue  in  effect  un- 
til the  conclusion  of  any  revocation  proceed- 
ing, including  judicial  review  thereof,  unless 
sooner  withdrawn  by  the  Secretary,  or  dis- 
solved by  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction. 
If,  after  hearing,  default,  or  waiver  thereof 
by  the  Ucensee,  the  Secretary  determines  that 
an  order  of  revocation  should  issue,  he  shall 
Issue  such  order,  which  shall  Include  a  state- 
ment of  his  findings  and  the  grounds  and 
reasons  therefor  and  shall  specify  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  order  and  he  shaU  cause  such 
order  to  be  served  on  the  Ucensee.  In  any 
case,  where  a  hearing  is  conducted  pursuant 


to  the  provUions  of  this  section,  both  the 
burden  of  proceeding  with  the  Introducuon 
of  evidence  and  the  burden  of  proof  shaU  be 
on  the  secretary.  Proceedings  under  this 
section  shall  be  independent  of,  and  not  in 
lieu  of,  any  other  proceeding  under  this  tltta 
or  any  other  provUlon  of  law. 

MOTOB     VXHICI^     DtSPOSAI.     PATMKNT8 

Sbc.  7.  (a)  Each  person  who  owns  a  motor 
vehicle  on  which  the  motor  vehicle  dis- 
posal fee  has  been  paid  Is  entitled  to  receive 
a  disposal  payment  m  an  amount  equal  to 
the  motor  vehicle  disposal  fee  whenever  such 
vehicle  U  transferred  to,  and  presented  for 
dlspoeal  to,  a  concern  licensed  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

(b)  If  an  owner,  in  violation  of  State  law 
abandons  a  motor  vehicle  on  which  the 
motor  vehicle  dlspoeal  fee  has  been  paid 
and  such  vehicle  U  thereafter  presented  to  a 
concern  Ucensed  undrr  the  provisions  of  this 
title  by  a  public  agency  authorized  by  SUte 
or  local  law  to  confiscate  and  dispose  of  such 
abandoned  vehicle,  the  public  agency  so  pre- 
senting and  transferring  such  abandoned 
vehicle  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  dls- 
poeal payment  equal  to  the  motor  vehicle 
disposal  fee. 

(c)  Whenever  a  motor  vehicle  is  properly 
presented  to  a  motor  vehicle  disposal  con- 
cern as  provided  in  paragraph  (a)  or  (b)  of 
this  section,  such  concern  shall  Issue  to  the 
person  or  agency  presenting  and  transferring 
such  vehicle  a  receipt  therefor,  on  a  form 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  sutlng  that 
such  vehicle  has  been  properly  disposed  of 
under  this  title  and  that  such  person  or 
agency  is  entitled  to  receive  the  disposal 
payment. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  redeem,  by  pay- 
ment of  the  disposal  payment,  under  what- 
ever arrangements  he  deems  appropriate, 
receipts  properly  Issued  under  paragraph  (c) 
of  this  section. 

uNLAWFtn.  ACTrvrms 

Sxc.  8.  It  shaU  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son— 

(1)  to  fall  or  refuse  to  pay  the  motor 
vehicle  disposal  fee  required  by  section  3  or 
to  fail  to  affix  the  evidence  of  such  payment 
to  the  motor  vehicle  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title; 

(3)  to  manufacture  for  sale,  offer  for  sale. 
Introduce  or  deliver  for  introduction  in  In- 
terstate commerce  any  motor  vehicle  manu- 
factured on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  thU 
title  without  the  payment  of  the  disposal 
fee  for  such  vehicle  under  section  3  and  a 
plate  or  other  device  evidencing  such  pay- 
ment being  affixed  to  such  vehicle  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  title; 

(3)  who  Is  licensed  under  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  to  fall  or  refuse  access  to  or 
copying  of  records  or  fall  to  make  reports  or 
furnish  information  or  fail  to  permit  entry 
or  inspection  as  required  under  section  405; 

(4)  to  manufacture  or  furnish  to  any  other 
person  a  plate  or  other  device  designed  by 
the  Secretary  for  the  purposes  of  this  title 
unless  such  person  Is  authorized  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  do  so;  or 

(5)  to  remove,  destroy,  or  otherwise  dis- 
pose of  the  plate  or  device  evidencing  pay- 
ment of  the  disposal  fee  provided  In  section 
2.  except  as  authorized  by  this  title  or  by 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  this  title. 

pbmalties 

Sbc.  9.  (a)  Any  person  who  Is  required  to 
pay  the  disposal  fee  pursuant  to  section  2  of 
this  title  and  who  wlUfully  and  knowmgly 
faUs  to  make  such  payment  shall  be  subject 
to  a  penalty  of  not  to  exceed  t5(X)  for  such 
violation. 

(b)  Any  person  who  violates  the  provisions 
oi  secUon  3  or  paragraph  (3).  (4).  or  (S)  of 
section  8,  or  reigulatlons  Issued  thereunder, 
shall  be  subject  to  a  clvU  penalty  not  to  ex- 
ceed 9500  for  each  such  offense  except  that 
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^t  {naxlmum  penalty  shall  not  exceed 
|100,(X)0  for  any  related  series  of  violations 
committed  by  the  same  person. 

(c)  Any  person  who  willfully  and  know- 
ingly makes  a  false  statement  of  any  Infor- 
mation required  under  this  title  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  violated  the  provisions  of 
sscilon  1001  of  title  18,  United  States  Code. 

(d)  Any  such  civU  penalty  under  this  sec- 
Uon may  be  compromised  by  the  Secretary 
and  shall  be  recoverable  In  a  clvU  action  in 
sny  district  court  in  the  district  in  which 
»nv  such  person  resides,  or  is  doing  business. 

(e)  In  addition  to  the  clvU  penalties  pro- 
vided hereunder,  any  person  who  willfully 
violates  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (4)  or 
(5)  of  section  8  shall  be  subject  to  imprison- 
ment of  not  more  than  six  months  for  each 
such  violation. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  10.  (»)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  title,  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to — 

(1)  promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary; 

(2)  appoint  such  advisory  committees  as 
he  may  deem  advisable; 

(3)  procure  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  m  accordance  with  section  3109 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code; 

(4)  use  the  services,  personnel,  faculties, 
and  Information  of  any  other  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency,  or  any  agency  of  any 
State,  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or 
sny  private  research  agency  with  the  oonsent 
of  such  agencies,  with  or  without  reimburse- 
ment therefor;  and 

(5)  manufacture  the  plates  or  devices  de- 
signed by  him  for  the  purposes  of  this  title 
St  the  expense  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Upon  request  by  the  Secretary  each 
Federal  department  and  agency  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  Its  services,  personnel, 
{acuities,  and  information.  Including  sug- 
gestions, estimates,  and  statistics  available  to 
the  greatest  practicable  extent  to  the  Secre- 
tary in  the  performance  of  bis  functions 
under  this  title. 

(c)  The  Secretary,  the  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their  duly 
authorized  representatives  shaU  have  access, 
for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination, 
to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and  rec- 
ords that  are  pertinent  to  the  payments  cer- 
ttOed  to  by  any  licensee  under  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  have  discretion, 
based  on  market  or  other  conditions  in  any 
locality  or  area  of  the  country  causing  an 
tnabUlty  or  unwlUlngness  of  any  licensed 
disposal  concern  to  accept  vehicles  for  dls- 
ponl,  to  license  automobUe  wreckers,  includ- 
mg  any  pubUc  agency  of  a  State  or  political 
iubdlvlslon  thereof  acting  as  an  automobile 
wrecker,  to  accept  vehicles  for  dlsp>06al  and 
Issue  receipts  under  section  7,  on  oondltlon 
that  such  wrecker  undertakes  to  deposit  such 
vehicles  with  an  authorized  dlsp>osal  concern 
within  twelve  months  after  the  Secretary 
determines  that  such  market  or  other  local 
conditions  have  abated. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  have  discretion.  If 
business  practices  make  It  advisable  In  a 
particiilar  locality  or  area  of  the  country, 
to  authorize  any  person  engaged  In  the  busi- 
ness of  hauling  scrapped  motor  vehicles,  after 
crushing,  to  licensed  dlspoeal  concerns,  to 
Issue  receipts  under  section  7.  provided  that 
such  persons  satisfy  the  Secretary  of  their 
undertaking  to  deposit  such  vehicles  as  re- 
quired by  this  Act  and  applicable  regulations 
Issued  by  the  Secretary. 

DBFIMITIONS 

Sec.  11.  As  used  in  this  title — 

(1)  The  term  "person"  Includes  any  indi- 
vidual, corporation,  company,  association, 
Inn,  partnership,  society.  Joint  stock  com- 
pany, or  public  agency. 

(3)  The  term  "motor  vehicle"  means  any 
vehicle  driven  or  drawn  by  mechanical  power 


manufactured  prlmarUy  for  use  on  the  pub- 
lic streets,  roads,  and  highways,  except  any 
vehicle  operated  exclusively  on  a  rail  or  rails. 
The  Secretary  may  exclude  classes  of  motor 
vehicles  other  than  passenger  automobUes 
from  the  definition  of  motor  vehicle  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title  upon  a  finding  that 
to  do  so  Is  in  the  public  interest. 

(3)  The  term  "manufacturer"  means  any 
person  engaged  In  the  manufacturing  or  as- 
sembling of  motor  vehicles  Including  any  per- 
son  importing  motor  vehicles  for  resale. 

(4)  The  term  "State"  Includes  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Ouam,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Canal  Zone  and  Ameri- 
can Samoa. 

(5)  The  term  "Interstate  commerce"  means 
c:>mmerce  between  any  place  In  a  State  and 
any  place  in  another  State,  or  between  places 
in   the   same   State   through   another   State. 

(6)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation. 

AXTTHOBaATION    AND    APPBOPRIATION 

Sec.  12.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title  not  to  exceed 
9500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971. 

NATIONAL    MOTOB    VEHICLE    DISPOSAL    COtTNCII. 

Sec.  13.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  estabUsh 
a  National  Motor  Vehicle  Disposal  Council 
which  shall  consist  of  seven  members,  of 
whom  three  members  who  shall  be  repre- 
sentatives of  businesses  engaged  in  process- 
ing junked  motor  vehicles  mto  established 
grades  of  scrap  for  remelting  purposes,  three 
members  representative  of  the  general  pub- 
lic, and  one  member  representative  of  au- 
tomobUe wreckers.  Representatives  of  the 
general  public  may  include  representatives 
of  Federal,  State,  or  municipal  agencies 
working  In  the  fields  of  environmental  pro- 
tection and  control. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
National  Motor  Vehicle  Disposal  OouncU  with 
respect  to  all  matters  subject  to  regulations 
which  may  be  promulgated  under  this  title. 

(c)  Members  of  the  National  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Disposal  Council  may  be  compensated 
at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  8100  per  diem  (In- 
cluding travel  time)  when  engaged  in  the 
actual  duties  of  the  Advisory  Council.  Such 
members,  whUe  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  In  Ueu 
of  subslstance  as  authorized  by  section  5703 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  persons  in 
the  Government  service  employed  Intermit- 
tently. Payments  under  this  section  shall 
not  render  members  of  the  Advisory  CouncU 
employees  or  officials  of  the  United  States 
for  any  purpose. 

EFFBCnVX   DATE 

Sbc.  14.  The  provlsloos  of  this  title  shaU 
take  effect  on  September  1,  1971,  except  that 
sections  3,  10,  11,  13,  and  13  shaU  become 
effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 

title. 


STON),  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  said  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


S.  55a— INTRODUCrriON  OF  A  BILL 
FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  ALBINA 
LUCIO  Z.  MANLUCU 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be 
permitted  to  introduce,  for  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston),  a  bill 
for  the  relief  of  Albina  Lucia  Lucio  Z. 
Manlucu. 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  559)  for  the  relief  of  Albina 
Lucio  Z.  Manlucu,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia  (for  Mr.  Crak- 


S.  560— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
EMERGENCY  PUBLIC  INTEREST 
PROTECTION  ACT  OF   1971 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  It  is  with 
a  sense  of  urgency  that  I  rise  to  reintro- 
duce a  bill  which  I  introduced  in  the  91st 
Congress — a  bill  entitled  the  Emergency 
Public  Interest  Protection  Act  which,  if 
enacted,  would  implement  an  adminis- 
ti-ation  proposal. 

This  bill  is  an  effort  to  deal  in  a  posi- 
tive, eqiutable,  and  sensible  way  with 
threat  of  National  emergency  strikes  that 
arise  from  time  to  time  in  the  transpor- 
tation industry. 

It  should  hardly  be  necessary  to  point 
out  the  deficiency  of  current  law  for  pro- 
tecting the  public  interest  against  such 
crippling  emei-gency  strikes.  But  allow 
me  to  briefly  tike  note  of  some  events  in 
1970  which  highlight  the  critical  need  for 
reform. 

January  31,  1970:  Shopcraft  uniona 
struck  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  A  Dis- 
trict Court  temporary  restraining  order 
was  issued  and  twice  extended. 

March  2,  1970:  Shopcraft  unions  were 
barred  by  injunction  from  striking  indi- 
vidusd  railroads. 

March  4,  1970:  Congress  acted  to  ban 
strikes  by  the  shopcraft  unions  for  31 
days. 

April  8,  1970:  Congress  passed  legisla- 
tion imposing  a  contract  upon  the  parties 
to  the  shopcraft  dispute — a  contract 
which  had  been  rejected  by  the  rank  and 
file. 

July  7,  1970:  President  Nixon  invoked 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  to  delay  a  rail- 
road firemen  strike  for  60  days. 

September  15,  1970:  Operating  unions, 
in  defiance  of  a  district  court  injimction 
began  a  selective  strike  against  three 
railroads.  The  workers  returned  to  their 
jobs  after  being  threatened  with  con- 
tempt charges. 

September  18,  1970:  The  President  in- 
voked the  Railway  Labor  Act  to  delay 
a  strike  by  the  operating  unions. 

December  10,  1970:  In  a  late  evening 
session  which  many  would  like  to  forget. 
Congress  not  only  extended  the  strike 
ban  until  March  1,  1971,  but  also  pro- 
ceeded imilaterally  to  Impose  by  legisla- 
tion a  retroactive  wage  Increase. 

Now,  we  look  up  to  find  another  crisis 
approaching:  the  strike  ban  extension 
voted  December  10  will  expire  in  less 
than  4  weeks. 

Although  this  legislative  proposal  was 
before  the  Congress  during  the  greater 
portion  of  the  last  session,  no  hearings 
were  even  held.  I  hope  that  will  not  be 
the  fate  of  this  urgently  needed  legis- 
lation in  this  session  of  Congress. 

As  President  Nixon  said  in  his  message 
to  Congress: 

I  urge  that  this  time  we  not  wait  for  the 
next  emergency,  but  rather  Join  together  ta 
acting  upon  It  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  explanatory  statement  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
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ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcord.  as  follows: 

EXPLANATOBT       STATKMXMT       Of      THX       "EMBI- 

GXNCT    Pttbuc    Iimcmrvr    Pbottction    Act 
or  197 1  •• 

(A  draft  blU  to  protect  th«  public  Interest 
whenever  a  threatened  or  actual  strike  or 
lockout  In  the  transportation  Industry  im- 
perils the  national  health  or  safety,  and  for 
other  purpoaea) 

I.    OKtmAL 

The  draft  bill  would  provide  additional 
protection  for  the  public  Interest  for  thoae 
labor  disputes  in  the  transportation  Indus- 
tries which  Imperil  the  national  health  or 
safety.  Because  current  procedures  for  pro- 
testing the  national  health  or  safety  in  the 
transportation  Industries  have  not  proved 
effective,  the  draft  bill  provides  additional 
options  to  the  President  that  carefully  bal- 
ance the  needs  of  the  public*  and  the  rights 
ot  free  collective  bargaining. 

The  draft  bill  also  amends  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  to  promote  greater  utilization  of 
private  collective  bargalnlag  procedures 
rather  than  reliance  upon  governmental  In- 
tervention. 

In  addition,  the  draft  bill  provides  for  a 
Special  Industries  Commission  to  study  labor 
relations  In  thoae  industries  which  are  par- 
ticularly vulnerable  to  national  emergency 
disputes  and  make  recommendations  con- 
cerning such  industries. 

n.    AJCnrDMXNTa    to    TKC    LABOa-MANACSMSNT 
aai^TIONS    ACT 

The  draft  bill  would  not  change  the  exist- 
ing national  emergency  dispute  provisions 
of  Title  II  of  the  Labor-K^nagement  Rela- 
tions Act  as  they  apply  to  industries  other 
than  transportation. 

It  would  make  the  national  emergency 
provisions  of  the  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions Act  applicable  to  all  transportation  in- 
dustries. It  does  this  by  repealing  the  emer- 
gency procedures  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
and  bringing  the  railroads  and  airlines  un- 
der the  basic  emergency  provisions  now  ap- 
plicable to  other  industries  with  certain 
changes. 

In  recognition  of  the  special  nature  of 
the  transportation  industries,  the  President 
would  be  empowered  to  use.  in  addition  to 
the  basic  emergency  dispute  provisions  of 
the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act,  one  of 
thre«  new  options  for  dealing  with  national 
emergency  disputes  In  the  transportation 
Industrie*  These  optional  procedures  could 
be  iised  If  a  transportation  national  emer- 
gency dispute  was  still  unresolved  after  the 
80-day  coollng-off  period  provided  In  the 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act  has  ex- 
pired. Because  at  the  potential  Impaat  of 
theee  options,  the  basic  80-day  injunction 
would  have  to  be  Issued  by  a  three  Judge 
court  In  the  case  of  national  emergency 
disputes  In  the  transportation  industries. 
Transportation  Is  defined  to  include  rail- 
roads, airlines,  maritime  (Including  long- 
shore), and  trucking. 

The  President  would  be  empowered  to 
choose  any  one  ot  theee  new  procedurea — but 
If  the  one  chooen  does  not  result  In  the 
resolution  of  the  dispute,  the  provisions  In 
current  law  for  a  report  to  the  Congress 
would  remain  in  effect. 

m.  DcscaiPTiON  or  optional  paocEDTTxsa  ap- 

FLICABVK     TO     THB     TaANSPOSTATIOM     INDUS- 
TRIZS 

Exteiuion  of  the  cooUng-off  period 
There  are  occasions  when  a  dispute  may  be 
readily  resolved  by  the  parties  by  a  mere 
extension  of  the  coollng-off  period.  In  such 
a  situation  the  President  would  be  author- 
ised to  extend  the  cooUng-off  period,  with 
continued  bargaining  between  the  parties  for 
a  period  of  up  to  thirty  days. 


Partial  operation 
Kven  when  the  shutdown  of  an  entire 
Industry  Imperils  the  national  health  and 
safety,  it  may  be  possible  to  make  an  ac- 
ceptable accommodation  between  the  right 
to  strike  or  lockout  and  the  national  good. 
Such  an  accommodation  could  rest  in  ar- 
ranging for  operation  of  only  an  essential 
part  of  the  industry  or  by  requiring  produc- 
tion or  service  only  to  a  critical  class  of 
customers. 

It  would  be  unwise  and  difficult  to  attempt 
the  division  of  an  Industry  into  essential 
and  nonessential  components  in  the  critical 
period  preceding  the  issuance  of  an  injunc- 
tion. But  if  the  parties  do  not  reach  agree- 
ment In  the  80-day  coollng-off  period,  partial 
operatlca  deserves  consideration  and  the 
President  would  be  authorized,  as  one  of  his 
options,  to  appoint  a  special  board  and  direct 
them  to  review  the  feaaibUlty  of  partial  oper- 
ations. Any  party  or  any  member  of  the  board 
could  present  to  the  board  a  plan  defining 
the  strike  or  lockout  action  that  would 
be  consistent  with  the  public  Interest.  The 
board,  after  appropriate  hearings  in  which 
the  government  would  be  a  party  to  protect 
the  public  interest,  could  adopt  or  modify 
the  plan.  Before  approving  the  plan,  the 
board  would  also  have  to  find  that  the  par- 
tial strike  or  lockout  Is  sufficiently  extensive 
to  encourage  reeolutlon  ot  the  dispute;  In 
other  worda,  that  sufficient  economic  pres- 
sure win  remain  on  both  sides  to  encourage 
an  early  reeolutlon. 

The  board's  decision  must  be  made  within 
30  days  and  during  that  period  the  status 
quo  must  be  maintained.  Partial  operation 
pursuant  to  the  board's  decision  would  be 
limited  to  a  maximum  of  6  months. 
Final  offer  selection 
As  one  of  the  President's  options  following 
the  eighty-day  coollng-off  period,  the  parties 
would  be  required  to  submit  their  final  pro- 
poeals  for  full  resolution  of  the  controversy. 
The  parties  would  be  given  3  days  In  which 
to  submit  two  final  offers.  If  any  party  failed 
to  submit  a  final  offer  or  offers,  the  last  offer 
made  during  bargaining  would  be  deemed  its 
final  offer. 

As  a  first  step  following  this  submission, 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  parties  would 
be  required  to  meet  and  bargain  for  five  days, 
with  or  without  mediation  by  the  Secretary. 
As  a  second  step,  the  parties  would  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  select  a  panel  to  act  as 
•Final  Offer  Selector."  If  the  parties  were 
unable  to  select  the  panel,  a  panel  composed 
of  three  neutral  members  would  be  appointed 
by  the  President  The  panel  would  hold 
hearings  and  determine  which  of  the  final 
offers  constituted  the  final  and  binding  reso- 
lution of  the  Issues.  In  reaching  its  deter- 
mination, the  panel  could  not  choose  any 
settlement  other  than  those  represented  by 
the  final  offers.  The  panel's  function  would 
be  limited  to  choosing  the  more  reasonable 
of  the  final  offers.  The  bill  specifies  the 
criteria  to  be  used  by  the  panel  in  reaching 
Its  decision. 

The  effect  of  this  procedure  would  be  to 
encourage  the  parties  to  arrive  at  a  settle- 
ment In  negotiations.  Should  negotiations 
fall,  it  would  Insure  that  In  the  course  of  a 
dispute  the  parties  draw  closer  together 
rather  than  pull  fxirther  apart. 

The  panel's  choice  would  become  the  con- 
tract between  the  parties. 

This  option  has  the  virtue  of  providing 
finality,  yet  it  does  not  contain  those  aspects 
of  compulsory  arbitration  which  are  incon- 
sistent with  free  collective  bargaining. 

IT.    AMZITDMZMTS    TO    TH«    RAILWAY    LABOB    aCT 

Though  the  emergency  disputes  provisions 
of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  have  been  the  moet 
con^lcuoua  example  of  procedures  under- 
mining rather  than  strengthening  collective 
bargaining,  there  are  other  provisions  of  that 
Act    which    place    an    excessive    reliance   on 
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Oovemmental  Intervention  m  matters  which 
should  be  left  to  the  parties.  Theee  can  be 
summarized  under  two  headings  (a)  the 
procedure  for  the  adjustment  of  grievances 
under  collective  bargaining  contracts  and 
(b)  procedures  for  the  negotiation  of  new 
agreements.  The  basic  deficiency  of  the  first 
la  that  It  provides  for  Governmental  arbltra 
tlon  as  a  final  step,  and  of  the  second  that 
government  procedures  have  tended  to'  sub- 
stitute  for  expeditious  private  settlement  of 
collective  bargaining  disputes. 

The  interpretation  and  application  of 
agreements 

The  RaUway  Labor  Act  presently  places 
upon  those  within  lu  coverage  an  obllga- 
Uon  to  make  every  effort  to  negotUte  and 
maintain  coUecUve  bargaining  agreemenu 
and  to  settle  all  disputes  peaceably.  "Minor" 
disputes  are  those  which  include  interpreta- 
tion of  provisions  In  existing  collecUve  bar- 
gaining agreements.  Those  in  the  railroad 
industry  are  processed  through  grievance 
machinery  established  by  and  between  the 
parties,  but,  falling  resolution,  are  submitted 
to  the  NaOonal  RaUroad  Adjustment  Board 
In  the  case  of  air  carriers,  final  resolution 
of  minor  disputes  has  been  delegated  to  sys- 
tem or  regional  adjustment  boards,  no  na- 
tional board  having  been  established  by  the 
National  Mediation  Board. 

The  inordinate  delays  which  now  attend 
the  use  of  present  railroad  grievance  ma- 
chinery under  the  Act  have  proven  burden- 
some and  unfair  to  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment. At  the  beginning  of  1968,  the  Board 
had  a  backlog  of  over  6.300  cases — It  was 
atlU  over  6,000  cases  at  the  end  of  that 
year. 

Complete  overhaul  of  the  existing  griev- 
ance procedure  is  needed.  Such  action  would 
Include  the  abolition  of  the  NRAB,  and  with 
regard  to  air  carriers,  system  and  regional 
Boards  of  Adjustment  Grievances  should  not 
be  settled  by  procedures  established  by  stat- 
ute but  by  those  moet  concerned  with  their 
equlUble  and  expeditious  settlement,  the 
parties  themselves. 

The  Act  now  encourages  the  voluntary 
settlement  of  grievances  but  does  not  Imple- 
ment this  clear  mandate  of  sound  policy 
because  It  establishes  a  governmental  body 
to  make  the  ultimate  decision.  Legislation 
should  not  itself  provide  the  machinery— 
rather  It  should  encourage  the  parties  to  in- 
clude In  their  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments a  full  and  adequate  grievance  pro- 
cedure up  to  and  Including  final  and  bind- 
ing arbitration. 

The  draft  bill  proposes  the  following 
changes  In  an  effort  to  eliminate  reliance  on 
governmental  machinery  in  the  case  of 
"minor  disputes."  The  National  Railroad  Ad- 
justment Board,  system  and  sptedal  boards 
of  adjustment  would  be  phased  out  over  a 
two-year  period  In  their  stead,  the  parties 
would  be  encouraged  in  their  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements  to  provide  for  grievance 
machinery  terminating  in  final  and  binding 
arbitration,  together  with  provisions  for  no- 
strlke  and  no-lockout  clauses.  Until  such 
time  as  the  collective  bargaining  agreements 
contain  such  provisions,  "minor  disputes" 
would  be  resolved  by  private  arbitration  with 
the  arbitrator  selected  by  the  parties  on  the 
basis  of  consent  or  elimination  of  alternates 
xinta  one  arbitrator  remains.  No  strikes  over 
such  minor  disputes  would  be  permitted 
during  this  period. 

Negotiation  of  new  agreements 
The  Railway  Labor  Act.  as  it  has  been  ad- 
ministered and  Interpreted  by  the  courts  over 
the  years.  esUbliahes  a  formalized,  complex, 
and  excessively  lengthy  procedure  for  the 
negotiation  of  new  agreements.  There  are  no 
specified  time  limits  in  this  process  and  the 
parties  are  not  free  to  resort  to  self-help 
untU  the  National  Mediation  Board  deter- 
mines that  an  amicable  settlement  will  not 
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be  reached  through  mediation.  As  a  result, 
contracts  have  no  effective  termination  date 
Irut  instead  remain  in  effect  until  the  proce- 
dures for  amending  them  have  been  com- 
plied with  and  this  can  often  be  well  beyond 
the  intended  expiration  date  of  the  contract. 

The  result  has  often  been  that  these  pro- 
cedures become  a  hindrance  rather  than  an 
aid  to  voluntary  negotiation.  New  procedurea 
are  needed  so  that  governmental  mediation 
will  assist  the  parties  In  resolving  their 
disputes  rather  than  merely  being  prelimi- 
nary to  further  governmental  action. 

In  order  to  remove  the  parties'  depiendence 
on  governmental  intervention  In  "major  dis- 
putes," the  draft  bill  would  overhaul  the 
present  procedures  In  several  respects.  The 
notlce-of-contract  modification  or  termina- 
tion provisions  would  be  changed  so  as  to 
direct  the  railroad  and  airline  industries  to 
the  form  of  contract  reopening  existing  In 
Industries  subject  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
Thus,  the  parties  would  be  obliged  to  serve 
written  notice  of  proposed  contract  changes 
on  each  other  at  least  60  days  prior  to  the 
contract  expiration  date.  The  bill  provides 
special  provisions  for  the  transition  to  the 
new  method  of  contract  reopening.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  contract  or  of  60  days, 
whichever  Is  later,  the  parties  would  be  free 
to  resort  to  self-help. 

Finally,  the  draft  bill  would  amend  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  so  that  the  mediation 
duties  of  the  National  Mediation  Board  and 
Its  staff  would  be  transferred  to  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  In  order 
to  have  all  mediation  responsibilities  under 
one  roof.  The  National  Mediation  Board 
would  retain  Its  function  of  determining  the 
representatives  of  bargaining  units,  but  Its 
name  would  be  changed  to  the  Railroad  and 
Airline  Representation  Board. 

V.  SPECIAL  INDUSTRIES  COMMISSION 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  labor  crises 
which  affect  the  national  health  or  safety 
tend  to  be  concentrated  In  certain  Industries. 
It  is  essential  that  we  determine  why  crises 
occur  In  one  Industry  and  not  In  others.  The 
draft  bill  establishes  a  special  commission 
to  study  labor  relations  In  those  Industries 
which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  determined 
to  be  particularly  vulnerable  to  the  national 
emergency  disputes.  The  commission  would 
be  empowered  to  study  aU  the  factors  affect- 
ing labor  relations  In  these  Industries  and  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  President  as 
to  the  best  way  of  remedjrlng  the  weaknesses 
of  collective  bargaining  In  the  Industries 
studied.  Including  recommendations  for  legis- 
lation, if  appropriate.  Such  recommendations 
might  include  a  proposal  that  additional 
industries  be  brought  within  the  coverage 
of  Part  B  of  "Htle  II  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act. 

The  Ccxnmlsslon  would  also  be  authorized 
to  study  the  operation  of  the  revised  emer- 
gency procedtires. 

VI.  MISCBLLANkOtJS  PROVISIONS 

The  draft  bill  would  provide  several  im- 
portant remedies  for  the  parties.  First,  It 
would  assure  that  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments or  arrangements  In  air  and  rail  In- 
dustries would  be  enforceable  In  federal 
courts.  It  also  would  make  representatives 
suable  In  their  capacity  as  such  and  would 
define  the  Jurisdictions  in  which  such  repre- 
sentatives may  be  sued. 

The  Norris-LaOuardla  Act  made  Inappli- 
cable to  any  Judicial  proceeding  brought  un- 
der or  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 
This  would  apply  to  the  provisions  amend- 
ing the  Railway  Labor  Act  as  well  as  the 
Imergency  Disputes   provisions. 

The  draft  bill  also  repeals  the  provisions 
of  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act  that  makes  strikers  eligible  for  benefits 
If  the  strike  Is  not  In  violaUon  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  or  of  the  rules  of  the  labor 
organization  of  which  he  Is  a  member.  Thus 
•WkWB  In  the  railroad  Industry  will  be  dis- 


qualified from  unemployment  Insurance 
benefits  In  accordance  with  the  usual  criteria 
In  State  unemployment  insurance  laws  appli- 
cable to  other  Industries. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
bUl  be  printed  in  the  Record  tn  connec- 
tion with  these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN).  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  560)  to  provide  more  effec- 
tive means  for  protecting  the  public  in- 
terest in  national  emergency  disputes  in- 
volving the  transportation  industry  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Griffin  <for  himself  and  Mr.  Dole)  ,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  660 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency  Public 
Interest  Protection  Act  of  1971." 

CONGRESSIONAL     FINDINGS     AND     PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds: 

(1)  That  present  procedures  for  dealing 
with  national  emergency  disputes  under  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  tend  to  encourage  resort 
to  governmental  Intervention  in  such  dis- 
putes rather  than  utilization  of  the  collective 
bargaining  processes  to  solve  labor-manage- 
ment disputes: 

(2)  That  present  procedures  for  dealing 
with  disputes  in  the  transportation  Industry, 
in  general,  have  proved  insufficient  to  pre- 
vent serious  disruptions  of  transportation 
services. 

(b)  The  Congress  declares  it  to  be  the  pur- 
pose and  policy,  through  the  exercise  by  Con- 
gress of  its  p>owers  to  regulate  commerce 
among  the  several  States  and  with  foreign 
nations  and  to  provide  for  the  general  wel- 
fare, to  assure  so  far  as  possible,  that  no 
strike  or  lockout  In  the  transportation  in- 
dustry or  a  subsUntlal  part  thereof  will  Im- 
peril the  national  health  or  safety — 

( 1 )  by  providing  a  single  set  of  procedures 
for  dealing  with  national  emergency  disputes 
In  the  transportation  industries; 

(2)  by  establishing  procedures  which  will 
encourage  the  parties  to  make  effective  use 
of  varlotis  private  collective  bargaining  tech- 
niques to  resolve  disputes; 

(3)  by  establishing  procedures  which  will 
both  protect  the  public  Interest  and  recognize 
the  Interests  of  the  parties  involved  In  the 
dispute; 

(4)  by  providing  the  President  with  ap- 
propriate alternative  means  for  dealing  with 
national  transportation  emergency  disputes; 

(5)  by  amending  the  Railway  Labor  Act  to 
eliminate  reliance  upon  Governmental  ma- 
chinery or  Intervention  for  adjusting  griev- 
ances and  for  collective  bargaining  in  the 
railroad  and  airline  industries;   and 

(6)  by  establishing  a  National  Special  In- 
dustries Commission  to  study  and  make  rec- 
ommendations concerning  those  Industries 
which  are  or  may  be  particularly  vulnerable 
to  national  emergency  disputes. 

TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  LABOR - 
MANAGEMENT  RELATIONS  ACT  RELAT- 
ING TO  EMERGENCY  DISPUTES  IN  THE 
TRANSPORTATION  INDU8TBY 
Sec.  101(a)  Title  n  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act,  as  amended,  is  redesig- 
nated as  title  II  Part  A. 

(b)  (1)  Section  208  (a)  is  amended  by 
substituting  a  colon  for  the  period  at  the 


end    thereof    and   by    adding    the    following 
proviso : 

"Provided  that,  when  such  petition  U 
sought  to  enjoin  a  strike  or  lockout  in  an 
lnd\istry  subject  to  Part  B  of  this  title  it  shall 
be  heard  and  determined  by  a  three-Judge 
district  court  in  accordance  with  section 
2284  of  title  28,  United  States  Code." 

(2)  Section  208(c)  is  amended  by  sub- 
stituting a  semicolon  few  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  and  adding  the  following:  "ex- 
cept that  where  the  proviso  in  section  208(a) 
la  applicable,  appeal  shall  be  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  In  accordance  with 
sccUon  1263  of  title  28,  United  States  Code." 

(c)  Section  212  Is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  102.  Title  II  of  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act,  as  amended,  is  nereby  further 
amended  by  adding  a  new  Part  IT  B  at  the 
end  of  Part  n  A  to  read  as  follows: 
"Pakt  B — Alternative  Procedubk  Following 
Initial  80-Dat  C3ooling-Off 

"Sec  213.  AppLicABiLrrY  or  This  Part.  This 
Part  shall  apply  only  to  the  following  trans- 
portation induiitries:  (1)  railroads,  (2)  air- 
lines, (3)  maritime,  (4)  longshore,  and  (5) 
trucking. 

"Sec.  214.  If  no  settlement  Is  reached  be- 
fore the  injunction  obtained  pursuant  to 
section  208  of  this  Act  Is  discharged,  the 
President  may,  within  10  days.  Invoke  any 
one,  but  only  one,  of  the  procedures  set  forth 
In  sections  217.  218,  and  219  of  this  Act  with 
regard  to  a  national  emergency  dispute  sub- 
ject to  this  part. 

"Sec  215.  Notice  of  which  procedure  the 
President  has  selected  must  Immediately  be 
transmitted  to  the  Congress,  unless  the  Con- 
gress has  adjourned  or  is  in  a  recess  in  which 
case  such  notice  shall  be  transmitted  as  soon 
as  Congress  reconvenes  Such  procedure  shall 
remain  in  effect,  unless  within  10  days  after 
the  President  Invokes  such  procedure,  either 
House  passes  a  resolution  stating  that  that 
House  rejects  the  procedure  Invoked  by  the 
President. 

"Sec.  216.  If  either  House  passes  a  resolu- 
tion pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion rejecting  the  procedure  Invoked  by  the 
President,  or,  if  the  President  does  not  choose 
to  invoke  any  of  the  procedures  set  forth  In 
sections  217,  218,  and  219  of  this  Act,  the 
President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  sup- 
plemental report  Including  such  recommen- 
dations as  he  may  see  fit  to  make. 

"Sec.  217.  ADomoNAL  Coolinc-Oit  Period. 
The  President  may  direct  the  parties  to  the 
controversy  to  refrain  from  making  any 
changes,  except  by  agreement,  in  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  employment  for  a  specified 
period  of  not  more  than  30  days  from  the 
date  of  his  direction.  During  such  period  the 
parties  shall  continue  to  bargain  collectively, 
and  the  board  of  Inquiry  may  continue  to 
mediate  the  dispute  with  the  assistance  of, 
and  In  close  coordination  with,  the  director 
of  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service. 

"Sec.  218.  Partial  Operation  (a)  The  Pres- 
ident may  appoint  a  special  board  of  three 
Impartial  members  for  the  purpose  of  having 
the  board  make  the  following  determina- 
tions : 

"(1)  Whether  and  under  what  conditions 
a  partial  strike  or  lockout  In  lieu  of  a  full 
strike  or  lockout  In  an  entire  industry  or 
substantial  part  thereof  could  take  place 
without  Imperiling  the  national  health  or 
safety;  and 

"(2)  Whether,  under  such  conditions,  the 
extent  of  such  partial  strike  or  lockout 
woxild,  In  the  Judgment  of  the  board,  appear 
to  be  sufficient  In  economic  Impact  to  en- 
courage each  of  the  parties  to  make  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  resolve  the  dispute. 

"(b)(1)  If  the  board  makes  a  determina- 
tion that  there  are  conditions  under  which 
a  partial  strike  or  lockout  can  take  place  tn 
accordance  with  the  criteria  specified  In  sub- 
section (a),  It  shall  Issue  an  order  speclfy'ng 
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ttM  Mrt«nt  *nd  condition*  of  p*rUal  opera- 
tion th»t  muat  b«  maintAlnwl :  ProvUted. 
Tb»t,  In  no  event.  »hidl  tb«  order  ol  tbe 
tx)«rd  plAce  a  greater  economic  burden  on 
any  p«rty  than  that  which  a  total  ceaaatlon 
of  operations  would  Impoae. 

"(3)  If  tbe  hoard  makes  a  determination 
that  a  partial  aUUce  or  lockout  cannot  take 
place  In  accordance  with  such  criteria.  It 
shall  submit  a  report  to  the  President. 

"(c)  The  parties  shall  not  Interfere  by 
resort  to  strike  or  lockout  with  the  (lartlal 
operation  ordered  by  the  board.  The  board's 
order  shall  be  effective  for  a  period  de- 
termined by  the  board,  but  not  to  exceed  180 
days. 

"(d)  The  boards  order  or  any  modlflcaUon 
thereof  shall  be  conclusive  unleoa  found  ar- 
bitrary or  capricious  by  the  district  court 
which  granted  the  injunction  pursuant  to 
section  308  ckf  thU  Act. 

"(e)  (I)  The  board  shall  issue  its  order  no 
later  than  30  days  from  the  date  of  Its  ap- 
pointment by  the  Preeldent.  unices  the 
parties.  Including  the  Ctovernment,  agree  to 
an  extension  of  time  but  such  extension 
shall  reduce  pro  tanto  the  maximum  effec- 
tive period  of  the  board's  order. 

"(2)  On  notice  to  the  parties,  the  board 
may  at  any  time  during  the  period  of  par- 
tial operation  modify  Its  order  as  It  deems 
necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  oi  this 
section. 

"(f)  Until  the  board  makes  Its  determina- 
tion and  during  any  period  of  partial  opera- 
tion ordered  by  the  board  no  change,  except 
by  agreement,  shall  be  made  In  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment.  If  the  board  de- 
termines that  the  Implementation  of  any 
particular  term  of  the  existing  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment  Is  Inconsistent 
with  the  conditions  of  partial  operation.  It 
may  order  the  suspension  or  modification  of 
that  term  but  only  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  make  it  consistent  with  the  conditions  of 
partial  operation. 

"(g)  The  following  rules  of  procedures 
shall  be  applicable  to  the  board's  functions 
under  this  subsection: 

"(1)  Noncx  or  axAsiNO. — Upon  appoint- 
ment by  the  President  the  board  shall 
promptly  notify  and  Inform  all  partiee.  In- 
cluding the  Oovemment.  of  the  time,  place, 
and  nature  of  the  hearings,  and  the  matters 
to  be  covered  therein. 

"(2)  HxAamo  to  bs  pubijc. — The  board 
shall  hold  public  hearings,  unless  It  deter- 
mines private  bearings  are  necessary  In  the 
Intereet  of  national  security,  or  tbe  parties. 
Including  the  Oovernment,  agree  to  preeent 
their  positions  In  writing.  The  record  made 
at  such  hearing  shall  Include  all  documents, 
statements,  exhibits,  and  briefs,  wblch  may 
be  submitted,  together  with  the  stenographic 
record.  The  board  shall  have  authority  to 
make  whatever  reasonable  rules  are  neoes- 
Mry  for  the  conduct  of  an  orderly  public 
hearing.  The  board  may  exclude  persons  other 
than  the  parties  at  any  time  when  In  Its 
Judgment  the  expeditious  Inquiry  Into  the 
dispute  so  requires. 

"(3)     P4STtCIP4TK>N    BT    BOASO   IM   TUX   HEAS- 

IKC. — The  board,  or  any  member  thereof,  may, 
on  Its  own  initiative,  at  such  hearing,  call 
wltnaases  and  introduce  documentary  or  oth- 
er evldsnce,  including  a  plan  for  partial  oper- 
ation, and  may  participate  In  tbe  examina- 
tion of  witnesses  for  the  purposs  of  expedit- 
ing the  hearing  or  eliciting  material  facts. 

"(4)     P4BT1CXPATION      ST      PASTIXS      IN      HXAX- 

tNO. — The  parties,  the  Olovemment.  or  their 
representatives  sbaU  be  given  reasonable  op- 
portunity: (A)  to  be  present  In  person  at 
every  sta«e  of  the  bearing:  (B)  to  be  repre- 
sented adequately:  (C)  to  preaant  orally  or 
otherwise  any  material  evidence  relevant  to 
the  Usues  Including  a  plan  for  partial  oper- 
ation: (D)  to  ask  questions  of  the  opposing 
party  or  a  witness  relating  to  evldencs  of- 
fered or  statements  made  by  tbe  party  or 
witness  at  the  hearing,  unless  It  Is  clear  that 


tbe  questions  have  no  material  bearing  on 
the  credibility  of  that  party  or  witness  or 
on  the  Usues  In  the  case:  (K)  to  present  to 
the  board  oral  or  written  argument  on  the 
Issues. 

"(5)  Stkmoosaphic  rxcosos. — An  official 
stenographic  record  of  the  proceedings  shall 
be  made.  A  copy  of  the  record  shall  be  avail- 
able for  Inspection  by  the  parties. 

"  (0 )  RiTLKS  or  rvmxNcx.^The  hearing  may 
be  conducted  Informally  The  receipt  of  evi- 
dence at  the  hearing  need  not  be  governed  by 
the  cooimon  law  rules  of  evidence. 

"(7)      RCQUXffrS     FOB     TBI     Pboocctiom     op 

EvioxNcx  — The  board  shall  have  the  power 
of  subpena.  It  shall  request  the  parties  to 
produce  any  evidence  It  deems  relevant  to  the 
Issues.  Such  evidence  should  be  obtained 
through  the  voluntary  compliance  of  the 
parties.  If  possible. 

"(b)  If  a  settlement  is  reached  at  any  time 
during  the  hearing,  tbe  board  shall  adjourn 
the  hearing  and  report  to  the  President 
within  10  days  the  fact  that  a  settlement  has 
been  reached  and  tbe  terms  of  such  settle- 
ment. 

"  ( 1 )  ( 1 )  Members  of  the  board  shall  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  of  up  to  the  per  diem 
compensation  at  a  rate  of  up  to  the  per 
diem  equivalent  of  the  rate  for  OS-IS  when 
engaged  in  tbe  work  of  the  board  as  pre- 
scribed by  this  Act.  Including  travel  time, 
and  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses  and 
per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorized 
by  law  (5  US.C.  6703)  for  persons  in  the 
Ctovernment  service  employed  intermittently 
and  receiving  compensation  on  a  per  diem, 
when  actually  employed,  basis. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  Its 
functions  under  this  Act  the  Board  Is  author- 
ized to  employ  experts  and  consultants  or 
organizations  thereof  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 3109  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  and 
allow  them  while  away  from  their  homee  or 
regular  places  of  business,  travel  expenses 
(Including  p>er  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence) 
as  authorized  by  section  5703(b)  of  title  0. 
United  States  CTode.  for  persons  In  the  Oov- 
ernment service  employed  Intermittently, 
while  so  employed. 

"8xc.  219.  Pinal  Orm  SxLxcrtoN.  (a)(1) 
The  President  may  direct  each  party  to  sub- 
mit a  final  offer  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
within  3  days.  Each  party  may  at  the  same 
time  submit  one  alternative  final  offer.  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  transmit  the  offers 
to  the  other  parties  simultaneously. 

"(2)  If  a  party  or  p«u^les  refuse  to  submit 
a  final  offer,  tbe  last  offer  made  by  such  party 
or  parties  during  previous  bargaining  shall 
be  deemed  that  party's  or  pitrtles'  final  offer. 

(3)  Any  offer  submitted  by  a  party  pur- 
suant to  this  section  must  constitute  a 
complete  collective  bargaining  agreement 
and  resolve  all  the  Issues  Involved  In  the 
dispute. 

"(b)  The  parties  shall  continue  to  bargain 
collectively  for  a  period  of  6  days  after  they 
receive  tbe  other  parties'  offer*.  Tbe  Secretary 
of  Labor  may  act  as  mediator  during  tbe 
period  of  the  final  offer  selection  proceed- 
ings. 

"(c)  If  no  settlement  has  been  reached 
befors  the  end  of  the  period  prescribed  In 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the  parties 
may  within  two  days  select  a  three- member 
panel  to  act  as  the  final  offer  selector.  If  the 
parties  are  unable  to  agree  on  tbe  composi- 
tion of  the  panel,  the  President  shall  appoint 
the  panel. 

"(d)  No  person  who  has  a  pecuniary  or 
other  interest  In  any  organization  of  em- 
ployees or  employers  or  employers'  organisa- 
tions which  are  involved  In  tbe  dispute  shall 
be  appointed  to  such  panel. 

"(e)  The  provisions  of  section  218(h)  and 
218(1)  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  Act  sbaU  apply  to 
the  panel. 

"(f)  The  panel  shall  conduct  an  Informal 
hearing  In  accordance  with  section  218(g) 
of  this  Act  Insofar  as  practicable,  except  that 


"(1)  the  Government  shall  have  no  right 
to  parOclpate:  and 

"(2)  the  30-day  period  In  wblch  the  panel 
shall  complete  its  bearings  and  reach  Its  de- 
termlnattlon  shall  run  from  tbe  time  that 
the  President  directed  tbe  parties  to  submit 
final  offers. 

"(g)  The  panel  shall  at  no  Ume  engage  In 
an  effort  to  mediate  or  otherwise  settle  the 
dispute  In  any  maiiner  other  than  that  pre- 
scribed by  this  section. 

"(b)  Prom  the  time  of  appointment  by  the 
President  until  such  time  as  the  panel  makes 
Its  selection,  there  shall  be  no  communica- 
tion by  the  members  of  tbe  panel  with  third 
parties  concerning  recommendations  for  set- 
tlement of  tbe  dispute. 

'•(1)  Beginning  with  the  direction  of  the 
President  to  submit  final  offers  and  until  tbe 
panel  makes  its  selecUon.  there  shall  be  no 
change,  except  by  agreement  of  the  parties. 
In  the  terms  and  conditions  of  employment. 
In  no  Instance  shall  such  period  exceed  30 
days. 

"(J)  Tbe  panel  shall  not  compromise  or 
alter  the  final  offer  that  It  selects.  SelocUon 
of  a  final  offer  shall  be  based  on  the  content 
of  the  final  offer  and  no  consideration  shall 
be  given  to,  nor  shall  any  evidence  be  re- 
ceived concerning,  the  collective  bargaining 
la  this  dispute  including  offers  of  settlement 
not  contained  In  tbe  final  offers. 

"(k)  The  panel  shall  select  the  most  rea- 
sonable. In  Its  Judgment,  of  the  final  offers 
submitted  by  the  parties.  The  panel  may  take 
Into  account  the  following  factors: 

"(1)  past  collective  bargaining  contracts 
between  the  parties  Including  tbe  bargain- 
ing that  led  up  to  such  contracts; 

"(3)  comparison  of  wages,  hours  and  con- 
ditions of  employment  of  tbe  employees  In- 
volved, with  wages,  hours  and  conditions  of 
employment  of  other  employees  doing  com- 
parable work,  giving  consideration  to  factors 
peculiar  to  the  Industry  Involved; 

"(3)  comparison  of  wagee.  hours  and  con- 
ditions of  employment  as  reflected  In  in- 
dustries In  general,  and  In  tbe  same  or  simi- 
lar Industry: 

••(4)  security  and  tenure  of  employment 
with  due  regard  for  the  effect  of  technolog- 
ical changes  on  manning  practices  or  on  tbe 
utilisation  of  particular  occupations;  and 

"(6)  tbe  public  Interest,  and  any  other 
factors  normally  considered  In  the  deter- 
mination of  wages,  hours  and  conditions  of 
employment. 

"(1)  Tbe  final  offer  selected  by  the  panel 
shall  be  deemed  to  represent  the  contract 
between  the  parties. 

"(m)  The  determination  of  the  panel  shall 
be  conclusive  unless  found  arbitrary  and 
capricious  by  tbe  district  court  which 
granted  the  Injunction  pursuant  to  sectloo 
308  of  this  Act. 

"Sxc.  320.  (a)  Any  board  or  panel  estab- 
lished under  Part  B  of  title  n  of  this  Act 
may  act  by  majority  vote. 

"(b)  A  vacancy  on  any  such  board  or  panel 
shall  not  Impair  tbe  right  of  the  remaining 
members  to  exercise  all  of  the  powers  of  such 
board  or  panel.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  due  to 
death  or  resignation,  the  President  may  ap- 
point a  successor  to  fill  such  vacancy. 

"Sxc.  321.  Wbenever  the  term  'Oovern- 
ment' 1*  used  In  Utle  n  of  this  Act  It  shall 
be  deemed  to  mean  the  United  States  Oov- 
ernment acting  through  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
or  his  designee." 

TTTLE  n— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
RAILWAY  LABOR  ACT 

Sxc.  301.  The  National  Mediation  Board  Is 
hereby  renamed  the  Railroad  and  Airline 
Representation  Board,  and  the  functions  of 
the  Railroad  and  Airline  Representation 
Bo«rd  shall  be  those  specified  In  Sec.  303(f) 
of  this  Act. 

8kc.  303.  The  Railway  Labor  Act  Is  further 
amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Section  2  Seventh  of  Title  I  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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"Seventh.  No  carrier,  its  officers  or  agents. 
or  representatives  shall  change  or  seek  to 
jh^ng*  the  rates  of  pay.  rules,  or  working 
eondltlons  as  embodied  In  agreements  or  ar- 
rangements except  In  the  manner  prescribed 
tn  such  agreements  and  In  Title  I.  section  6 
of  this  Act,  as  amended." 

(b)  Section  3  First  (1)  of  Title  I  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  period  following  ;.he  words 
•upon   the    disputes"    and    Inserting    there- 

sfier: 

•■;  Provided,  however.  That  all  such  dis- 
putes shall  no  longer  be  referred  to  the 
Adjustment  Board  conunenclng  60  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Amendment  to 
the  Act 

"All  such  disputes  which  are  not  so  re- 
ferred within  such  period  and  all  such  dis- 
putes arising  thereafter  shall  be  submitted 
to  arbitration  In  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing procedure.  Upon  falling  to  reach  a 
utl&lBctory  adjustment  at  the  level  of  dis- 
cussion hereinbefore  mentioned,  the  parties 
shall  within  6  days  seek  to  reach  mutual 
(gteement  on  the  selection  of  an  arbitrator. 
If  tbe  parties  fall  to  reach  agreement  within 
such  period,  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Con- 
ctllstlon  Service  shall  submit  to  the  partiee 
a  list  of  five  qualified  arbitrators.  Bach  party 
shall  alternately  reject  a  different  arbitrator 
nanied  on  the  list  until  one  arbitrator  re- 
mains who  shall  thereupon  arbitrate  the  dis- 
pute. To  the  extent  that  the  parties  are  un- 
able to  agree  to  the  rules  for  arbitration,  in- 
cluding the  distribution  of  costs,  the  arbitra- 
tor shall  make  all  necessary  rules  therefor. 

"All  disputes  which  have  been  referred  to 
tbe  Adjustment  Board  may  be  removed  by 
the  grlevant  to  the  arbitration  process  here- 
in If  the  dispute  Is  not  then  being  heard  by 
the  Adjustment  Board. 

"The  aforementioned  method  of  arbitra- 
tion shall  prevail  with  respect  to  such  dis- 
putes until  such  time  as  the  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements  between  tbe  parties  con- 
tain no-strlke,  no-lockout  clauses  and  pro- 
visions for  grievance  machinery  terminating 
In  Qnal,  binding  arbitration. 

"The  Adjustment  Board  shall  be  dissolved 
after  It  has  processed  to  completion  all  of 
the  disputes  before  It  or  upon  two  years  from 
the  effective  date  of  this  Amendment  to  the 
Act,  whichever  first  occurs.  If  all  the  disputes 
before  the  Adjustment  Board  have  not  been 
processed  to  completion  by  the  time  of  the 
Board's  dissolution  date,  all  such  disputes 
shall  be  removed  by  the  grlevant  to  the  arbi- 
tration process  hereinabove  described." 

(c)  Section  3  Second  of  Title  I  Is  amended 
by  adding  tbe  following  language  at  the  end 
of  the  first  paragraph  following  the  words 
"Jurisdiction  of  tbe  Adjustment  Bocu-d.": 

"The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
section,  as  amended,  shall  apply  In  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  with  respect 
to  system,  group  or  regional  boards  of  adjust- 
ment" 

(d)  Section  3  Second  of  Title  I  l.s  amended 
by  adding  the  following  lang^uage  at  the  end 
of  section  3  Second  following  the  words 
"awards  of  the  Adjustment  Board.": 

"No  dilute  which  has  not  been  referred 
to  a  special  board  of  adjustment  by  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Amendment  to  the  Act 
may  be  referred  to  such  special  board  there- 
after." 

(•)  Section  4  Second  of  Title  I  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  word  "mediation"  In  the  third 
•entsnoe  of  p»aragraph  Second  and  Inserting 
il>erefor  the  word  "representation". 

(f)  Both  paragri4)hs  of  Section  4  Plftb  of 
Title  I  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Fifth.  The  functions  of  the  Representa- 
tion Board  shall  be  generaUy  those  relating 
to  the  determination  of  bargaining  repre- 
•entatlves  including  duties  particularized  in 
Title  I,  section  3  Eighth  and  Ninth  of  this 
Act,  as  amended." 

(g)  Section  4  of  "Htle  I  Is  further  amended 
by  iddlDg  the  following  paragraphs  after 
P*f«graph  Fifth: 


"Sixth.  All  functions  of  the  National 
Mediation  Board  wblch  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  President  are  primarily  related  to  media- 
tion shall  be  transferred  to  the  Federal  Me- 
diation and  Conciliation  Service. 

"Seventh.  All  cases  which  are  being  medi- 
ated by  the  National  Mediation  Board  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  Amendment  to  the  Act 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  Federal  Mediation 
and  Oinclllatlon  Service  no  later  than  30 
days  after  the  effective  date  of  this  amend- 
ment to  the  Act.  All  cases  arising  thereafter 
under  this  Act,  as  amended,  reqtilrlng  medi- 
ation, shall  be  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
tbe  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Serv- 
ice. 

"Eighth.  All  unexpended  appropriations 
for  the  operation  of  the  National  Mediation 
Board  that  are  available  at  the  time  of  tbe 
dissolution  of  tbe  Board  shall  be  appor- 
tioned between  the  Railroad  and  Airline  Rep- 
resentation Board  and  the  Federal  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  Service  by  tbe  Presi- 
dent according  to  tbe  relative  needs  of  each 
based  on  the  division  of  functions  prescribed 
herein." 

(b)  Section  6  of  Title  I  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Section  6.  Carriers  and  representatives 
shall  give  the  other  at  least  60  days  written 
notice  of  an  Intended  modification  or  termi- 
nation In  agreements  or  arrangements  affect- 
ing rates  of  pay,  rules  or  working  conditions. 
Tbe  party  desiring  such  change  or  termina- 
tion shall  also  notify  the  Federal  Mediation 
and  Cionclliatlon  Service  of  the  existence  of 
a  dispute  within  thirty  days  after  such  no- 
tice to  the  other  party,  provided  no  agree- 
ment has  been  reached  by  that  time.  The 
parties  shall  continue  In  full  force  and  effect, 
without  resorting  to  strike  or  lockout  or 
other  economic  coercion,  all  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  existing  agreement  or  ar- 
rangement for  a  period  of  sixty  days  after 
such  notice  Is  given  or  until  tbe  expiration 
date  of  the  agreement  containing  tbe  rates 
of  pay,  rules,  or  working  conditions  sought 
to  be  changed,  provided  such  agreement 
exists,  whichever  occurs  later. 

"With  respect  to  rates  of  pay,  rules  or  work- 
ing conditions  for  which  there  exists  no  fixed 
expiration  date,  the  time  for  serving  the  60- 
day  notice  In  the  first  instance,  and  the  first 
instance  only,  shall  be  established  by  agree- 
ment of  the  partiee  to  the  arrangement:  If 
they  cannot  agree,  the  party  seeking  to  serve 
the  60-day  notice  may  Invoke  the  arbitration 
procedure  prescribed  In  section  3  First  (1). 
as  amended,  In  order  to  fix  tbe  date  on  which 
such  notice  may  be  served.  In  making  his 
decision,  the  arbitrator  shall  take  Into  ac- 
count the  probable  Intention  of  the  parties 
as  revealed  by  custom  and  practice  with  re- 
spect to  past  adjustment  of  rates  of  pay, 
rules  or  working  conditions.  In  no  case,  how- 
ever, shall  the  arbitrator  decide  that  the 
time  for  serving  the  first  60-day  notice  shall 
be  more  than  2  years  after  the  enactment  of 
this  amendment  to  the  Act. 

"The  parties  shall  bargain  collectively  with 
respect  to  such  Intended  modification  or  ter- 
mination which  means  that  the  parties  shall 
have  the  mutual  obligation  to  meet  at  rea- 
sonable times  and  confer  In  good  faith  with 
respect  to  rates  of  pay,  rules  and  working 
conditions  or  the  negotiation  of  an  agree- 
ment and  the  execution  of  a  written  con- 
tract Incorporating  any  agreement  reached 
If  requests  by  either  party,  but  such  obliga- 
tion does  not  compel  either  party  to  agree  to 
a  proposal  or  require  the  making  a  conces- 
sion." 

(1)  Section  201  of  'Htle  H  is  amended  by 
striking  the  words  "except  the  provisions  of 
section  3  thereof,". 

(J)  Section  202  of  Title  n  Is  amended  (1) 
by  striking  the  words  ",  except  section  3 
thereof",  and  (2)  by  adding  tbe  following 
language  after  the  end  of  tbe  first  sentence 
therein : 

'The  functions  and  duties  of  the  Repre- 


sentation BoftTd,  as  prescribed  In  Title  I,  sec- 
tion 4,  shall  apply  as  well  to  carriers  by  air 
and  their  employees  or  representatives." 

(k)  Section  204  of  "Htle  11  Is  amended  by 
striking  the  period  following  the  words 
"upon  tbe  disputes"  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  thereafter — ":  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  all  such  disputes  shall 
no  longer  be  referred  to  such  Adjustment 
Boards  commencing  60  days  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Amendment  to  the  Act  but 
SbaU  be  bandied  in  the  manner  specified  in 
Title  I,  section  3  First  (i) ,  as  amended.  Such 
adjustment  boards  shall  be  dissolved  after 
they  have  processed  to  completion  all  of  the 
disputes  befc»-e  them  or  upon  two  years  from 
the  effective  date  of  this  Amendment  to  the 
Act,  whichever  first  occurs.  IX  all  the  dis- 
putes before  such  adjustment  boards  have 
not  been  processed  to  completion  by  the 
time  of  the  Boards'  dissolution  date,  all  such 
disputes  shall  be  removed  by  the  grlevant 
to  tbe  arbitration  process  prescribed  In  Title 
I,  section  3  First  (1),  as  amended." 

TITLE  in— SPECIAL  INDUSTRIES 
COMMISSION 
Sec.  301.  The  National  Special  Industries 
Commission  is  hereby  estabUshed.  The  Com- 
mission shall  be  composed  of  seven  members 
all  of  whom  shall  have  a  background  by  rea- 
son of  education  or  experience  in  labor  rela- 
tions. 

(a)  The  Commission  members  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  for  a  term  not 
to  exceed  2  years. 

(b)  The  Commission  members  shall  re- 
ceive oompensaUon  at  a  rate  of  up  to  the 
per  diem  equivalent  of  the  rate  for  OS-IS 
when  engaged  In  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission, together  with  any  necessary  travel 
and  subsistence  expenses. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  be  authorized 
to  study  and  investigate  industries  (de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  be 
ptu-tlcularly  vulnerable  to  national  emer- 
gency disputes)  combinations  or  groups 
thereof,  and  problems  relating  thereto,  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to — 

( 1 )  the  ways  and  means  by  which  the  col- 
lective-bargaining process  might  be  Im- 
proved, altered,  revised,  or  supplemented  so 
as  to  avoid  or  minimize  strikes  and  lockouts 
which  effect  an  entire  industry,  or  region,  or 
a  substantial  part  thereof; 

(2)  the  effectiveness  and  usefulness  of 
various  forms  of  mediation,  conciliation, 
arbitration,  smd  other  possible  procedures 
and  methods  for  aiding  or  supplementing 
the  collective-bargaining  process: 

(3)  the  administration,  operation,  and 
poeadble  need  for  revision  of  this  Aot  and  Its 
effect  on  collective  bargaining,  strikes,  or 
lockouts  affecting  an  entire  Indtistry  or  re- 
gion, or  substantial  portion  thereof: 

(4)  such  other  problems  and  subjects 
which  relate  in  any  way  to  collective  bar- 
gaining, strikes,  or  lockouts  as  the  Com- 
mission deems  appropriate. 

(d)  A  vacancy  In  tbe  membership  of  the 
Commission  shall  not  affect  the  pyowers  of 
the  remaining  members  to  execute  the  func- 
tions of  the  Commission,  and  shall  be  filled 
In  the  same  manner  as  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made.  Tbe  President  shall  desig- 
nate a  chairman  and  a  vice  chairman  from 
among  Its  members. 

(e)  In  carrying  out  Its  duties,  the  Com- 
mission or  any  duly  authorized  subccxnmit- 
tee  thereof,  is  authoriaed  to  hold  such  hear- 
ings or  Investigations,  to  sit  and  act  at  such 
places  and  times,  to  require  by  subpoena  or 
otherwise  the  attendance  of  such  witnesses 
and  production  of  such  books,  papers,  and 
documents,  to  administer  such  oaths,  to  take 
such  testimony,  to  procure  such  printing 
and  binding,  to  make  such  expenditures  as 
it  deems  advisable.  The  (Commission  may 
make  such  rules  respecting  its  organization 
and  procedures  as  it  deems  necessary:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  no  recommendation 
shall  be  reported  from  the  Commission  unless 
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a  majority  of  the  Commlsalon  aaaent.  Sub- 
poeaas  may  b«  lMU«d  over  tbe  signature  o( 
tbe  chairman  of  the  Commlasion  or  by  any 
member  designated  by  him  or  by  the  Com- 
mission, and  may  be  served  by  such  person 
or  persons  as  may  be  designated  by  such 
chairman  or  member.  The  chairman  of  the 
Commission  or  any  member  thereof  may  ad- 
minister oaths  to  wltneeaea.  The  cost  of 
stenographic  services  shall  be  fixed  at  an 
equitable  rate  by  the  Commission.  Members 
of  the  Commission,  and  Its  employees  and 
consultants,  while  traveling  on  official  busi- 
ness for  the  Commission  may  receive  either 
a  (50  per  diem  allowance  or  their  actual  and 
necessary  expenses  provided  an  itemized 
statement  of  such  expenses  Is  attached  to 
the  voucher 

(f)  The  Commission  Is  empowered  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
experts,  consultants,  technicians,  and  staff 
employees  as  It  deems  necessary  and  advis- 
able. The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  utilize 
the  services.  Information,  facilities,  and  per- 
sonnel of  the  departments  and  establish- 
ments of  the  Oovernment. 

S«c.  303.  The  CommUslon  shall,  within  a 
period  of  2  years  from  the  date  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  Its  members,  report  to  the 
President  concerning  Its  findings.  Such  re- 
port shall  also  contain  any  recommendations 
for  dealing  with  problems  caused  by  any 
weaknesses  In  the  coUecUve  bargaining  proc- 
ess. Including  any  recommendations  for  leg- 
islation which  the  Commission  deems  neces- 
sary to  the  solution  of  such  problems.  The 
Commission  may  also  recommend.  If  it  deems 
It  advisable,  legislation  to  bring  other  Indus- 
tries within  the  coverage  of  Part  B  of  title  n 
of  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act.  as 
amended 
TITLE   rv— MISCELLANEOUS   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  401.  Surrs  bt  and  Against  Rxp«isenta- 
Txvss. — (a)  Suits  for  violation  of  agreements 
or  arrangements  between  carriers  or  common 
carriers  by  air  and  their  employees  or  the 
representatlvee  thereof,  as  those  terms  are 
defined  In  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  or  between 
any  such  representatives,  may  be  brought  in 
any  district  court  of  the  United  States  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  of  the  parties,  without  re- 
spect to  the  amount  In  controversy  ot  with- 
out regard  to  tbe  citizenship  of  the  parties. 

(b)  Any  repreeentatlve  of  employees,  as 
defined  In  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  and  any 
carrier  or  common  carrier  by  air.  as  defined 
in  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  shall  be  boimd  by 
tbe  acte  of  Its  agents.  Any  such  representa- 
tive may  sue  or  be  sued  as  an  entity  and  in 
behalf  of  the  employees  whom  It  represents 
In  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  Any  money 
Judgment  against  such  representative  in  a 
district  court  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
enforceable  only  against  the  organization  as 
an  entity  and  against  its  assets,  and  shall 
not  be  enforceable  ag&lnst  any  individual 
member  or  his  assets 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  actions  and  pro- 
ceedings by  or  a^galnst  representatives  In  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States,  district 
courts  shall  be  deemed  to  have  Jurisdiction 
of  a  representative  (1)  In  the  district  In 
which  such  organization  maintains  its  prin- 
cipal office,  or  (3>  In  any  district  In  which 
Its  duly  authorized  officers  or  agents  are 
engaged  In  representing  or  acting  for  em- 
ployee members. 

(d)  The  service  of  siimmons.  subpena.  or 
other  legal  procees  of  any  court  of  the  United 
States  upon  an  officer  or  agent  of  a  repre- 
sentative. In  his  capacity  of  such,  shall  con- 
stitute service  upon  the  representative. 

(e)  For  the  purpoees  of  this  section  in 
determining  whether  any  person  Is  acting  as 
an  "agent"  of  another  person  so  as  to  maJte 
such  other  person  responsible  for  his  acts, 
the  question  of  whether  the  specific  acts 
performed  were  actually  authorized  or  sub- 
sequently ratified  shall  not  be  controlling. 

Sec  402.  Rkpcai.. — Sections  5,  7.  8  (both), 
9  and  10  of  title  I.  and  sections  303  and  306 


of  title  II  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  as 
amended,  are  hereby  repealed 

-Bsc.  403.  Iif  Ari>iJCABn.rrT  or  ths  Noksx«-I<a- 
OuABOiA  Act.— The  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
March  23.  1932.  entitled  An  Act  to  amend 
the  Judicial  Code  and  to  define  and  limit 
the  Jurisdiction  of  courts  sitting  In  equity, 
and  for  other  purposes",  shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  any  Judicial  proceeding  brought 
under  or  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

Sxc.  404.  Rights  or  Emplotxxs. — Nothing 
in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  require  an 
individual  employee  to  render  labor  or  service 
without  his  consent,  nor  shall  anything  in 
this  Act  be  construed  to  make  the  quitting  of 
his  labor  by  an  individual  employees  an  il- 
legal act:  nor  shall  any  court  issue  any  proc- 
ess to  compel  the  performance  by  an  in- 
dividual employee  of  such  labor  or  service, 
without  his  consent;  nor  shall  be  quitting  of 
labor  by  an  employee  or  employees  In  good 
faith  because  of  abnormally  dangerous  con- 
ditions for  work  at  the  place  of  employment 
of  such  employee  or  employees  be  deemed  a 
strike  under  this  Act. 

Skc.  405.  Raiijioao  Unxmplotmknt  Insttk- 
ANCX. — Section  4(a)  (v)  of  the  "Railroad  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act  of  1938."  62  Stat. 
1008.  Is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  a  semi- 
colon following  the  words  "at  which  he  was 
last  employed"  and  striking  the  remaining 
language  in  the  paragraph. 

Sec.  406.  Appbopriations. — There  are  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

Sec.  407.  Sepakabilitt. — If  any  provision  of 
this  Act.  or  the  application  of  such  provi- 
sion to  any  person  or  circumstance,  shall  be 
held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  this  Act.  or 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  per- 
sons or  circumstances  other  than  those  as 
to  which  It  Is  held  Invalid,  shall  not  be  af- 
fected thereby. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
wish  to  Intrude  on  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan.  When  his  time  ex- 
pires I  wish  to  be  recognized  in  my  own 
right. 

I  believe  this  is  a  very  critically  im- 
portant initiative  of  the  President.  I  am 
very  grateful  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  seen  fit  to  reintroduce  the 
bill.  I  have  been  imable  to  introduce  it 
myself,  though  I  am  the  ranking  mem- 
b>er  of  this  committee,  because  I  believe 
that  we  need  to  go  beyond  transporta- 
tion. This  bill  is  confined  to  transporta- 
tion. 

I  believe  also  that  the  range  of  rem- 
edies which  is  made  available  needs  to 
be  made  broader.  Because  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  has  been  so  cooperative 
in  reintroducing  this  bill.  I  am  free  to 
introduce  a  bill  of  a  broader  kind  that  I 
l)elieve  is  essential.  That  will  not  be  the 
administration  bill.  The  bill  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  the  administra- 
tion bill. 

I  shall  introduce  my  proposal  tomor- 
row and  will  address  myself  to  it  on 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  I  Join  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  in  hailing  the  recog- 
nition by  the  President  of  the  critical  im- 
portance of  enacting  legislation  to  insure 
that  we  do  not  find  ourselves  t)ereft  of 
any  remedy  when  we  are  faced,  as  we 
are  now,  with  a  railroad  strike,  thus 
leaving  Congress  frustrated  and  the  peo- 
ple concerned  as  to  whether  we  are  really 
forehanded  in  meeting  emergencies 
which  could  cause  the  country  to  grind 
to  a  halt. 
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The  President  has  done  what  is  fuijy 
Justified  and  required  by  the  national 
mterest.  So  has  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan. 

I  can  only  hope  that  we  will  be  able 
to  fashion  in  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  a  measure  which  will 
meet  with  the  support  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  and  the  President  so  that  we 
may  have  permanent  law  on  the  books 

If  there  is  any  difference  between  my 
position  and  that  of  the  administration 
on  the  fundamentals,  it  is  that  I  believe 
we  have  to  reach  not  only  transportation 
but  also  the  utUities  and  other  aspects  of 
our  Nation's  life  in  which  the  same  re- 
sults could  occur  as  would  occur  from 
further  railroad  strikes. 

This  is  a  splendid  initiative  by  the 
President.  I  can  only  hope  that  what  I 
do  and  what  our  committee  does  will  Im- 
prove the  recommendation  which  the 
President  has  so  properly  called  to  our 
attention  as  being  urgent  In  the  Interest 
of  the  countr>'. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  for  his  remarks.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  provides  outstanding  leader- 
ship on  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  where  I  was  privileged  to 
serve  for  some  time. 

Although  the  administration's  pro- 
posal may  be  subject  to  Improvements, 
like  other  legislation,  it  is  entitled  at  least 
to  very  careful  consideration  by  Con- 
gress. It  should  be  noted  again,  as  I  have 
said  before,  that  unfortunately,  neither 
the  committee  with  jurisdiction  in  the 
other  body  nor  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare— and  this  is  no  criti- 
cism to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York— ever  held  hearings  on  this 
important  legislation  in  the  past. 

I  have  seen  some  indication  that  the 
situation  may  be  a  litUe  different,  and 
that  there  will  be  hearings  in  this  session. 


S.  564— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL  TO 
PROMOTE  THE  EXPLORATION 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  GEO- 
THERMAL  RESOURCES 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  Joined  by  my  colleagues.  Senators 
Beitnett,  Gravel.  Stevens,  and  Fannin, 
in  introducing  a  significant  piece  of  leg- 
islation to  further  the  research,  explora- 
tion and  development  of  our  geothermal 
resources.  The  development  of  this  power 
potential  will  have  a  measurable  eco- 
nomic impact  upon  the  Western  States. 

The  demand  for  energy  in  the  United 
States  continues  to  grow  at  an  ever  in- 
creasing rate.  The  demand  for  electrical 
power  alone  Increased  from  95  billion 
kilowatt  hours  30  years  ago  to  1,212  bil- 
lion kilowatt  hours  in  1967.  and  probably 
will  reach  4.700  billion  kilowatt  hours  in 
the  year  2000.  This  expanding  demand 
requires  that  all  possible  practical 
sources  of  energy  be  developed. 

To  date,  the  principal  use  of  geo- 
thermal energy  has  been  in  electric 
power  generation.  World  geothermal 
power  capacity  in  1968  was  about  700 
megawatts  compared  with  about  850.000 
megawatts  from  all  generation  modes. 
Geothermal  power,  where  developed,  is 
competitive  with  power  generated  from 
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conventional  thermal  sources  and  Is  cur- 
rently cheaper  than  nuclear  power. 
However,  in  the  final  analysis  nuclear 
power  from  large  reactors  at  favorable 
sites  prolMibly  wll!  be  cheaper.  In  adttl- 
tlon,  the  total  potential  for  power  gen- 
erated from  nuclear  plants  unquestion- 
ably is  far  larger  than  that  for  geo- 
thermal power. 

Nuclear  power  may  never  be  cheaper 
than  geothermal  power  In  regions  where 
large  supplies  of  reactor  cooling  water 
are  lacking  or  In  sparsely  populated 
areas  where  large  power  markets  do  not 
exist.  Nuclear  power  from  small  plants 
Is  far  more  expensive  than  from  huge 
plants.  In  addition,  transmission  of 
power  from  centrally  located  large  plants 
to  widely  distributed  points  of  consump- 
tion is  possible  but  adds  greatly  to  con- 
sumer costs  due  to  high  power  trans- 
mission costs. 

In  contrast,  geothermal  energy,  where 
available,  is  very  amenable  to  economic 
production  of  power  on  a  small  scale  and 
is  readily  adaptable  to  changes  in  loads. 
Small  geothermal  powerplants — 10  to  50 
megawatts — produce  power  at  a  lower 
cost  than  similar  size  nuclear  or  fossil 
fuel  plants.  Accordingly,  geothermal  en- 
ergy provides  an  opportunity  for  cheap 
sources  of  power  on  the  local  scene. 

Perhaps  even  more  significant  than 
economic  factors  favoring  development 
of  geothermal  energy,  the  essentially 
non-pollution  nature  of  geothermal  en- 
ergy makes  It  a  nearly  unique  source  of 
energy  the  nation  cannot  afford  not  to 
use.  substituting  this  energy  for  the  more 
highly  polluting  conventional  sources  of 
energy  where  feasible. 

Here  I  might  Just  quote  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Department,  Mr. 
Fred  J.  Russell,  when  he  stated  in  a 
news  release  on  January  15,  1971: 

While  power  generation  from  underground 
steam  and  hot  water  will  be  a  small  per- 
centage of  total  power  generation  In  the  Im- 
mediate future,  geothermal  resources  can 
provide  the  energy  for  local  generating  needs 
In  many  Western  states  more  efficiently  than 
any  other  power  source.  In  addition,  geo- 
thermal steam  will  provide  a  relatively  pol- 
lution free  power  source,  and  has  yet  the  un- 
developed potential  for  many  different  asso- 
ciated minerals  and  associated  water  re- 
sources to  be  recovered  as  by-products  of  the 
power  generation  process. 

Actually,  the  Geological  Survey  has 
Identified  1.3  million  acres  of  land,  pri- 
marily in  the  West,  as  potentially  attrac- 
tive for  geothermal  development.  Poten- 
tial geothermal  steam  reserves  in  those 
lands  represent  about  30,000  megawatts 
of  electric  power  capacity. 

The  enactment  and  signing  of  the  Geo- 
thermal Steam  Act  of  1970.  which  was  so 
diligently  pursued  by  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Senator  Bible,  and  others  on 
the  Interior  Committee,  has  removed  a 
major  hindrance  to  the  development  of 
geothermal  energy  in  the  United  States. 
Federal  lands  that  have  a  potential  for 
geothermal  energy  can  now  be  developed 
properly.  The  next  requirement  to  be  ac- 
complished Is  to  expand  our  knowledge 
about  the  occurrence  of  promising  geo- 
thermal areas  and  Improve  methods  of 
how  to  explore  for  and  develop  these  re- 
sources. Some  of  the  research  needed  to 
supply  this  knowledge  will  be  undertaken 


by  private  Industry,  but  Industry  needs 
the  support  on  the  overall  technical  as- 
pects. For  any  one  company,  the  costs 
compared  to  the  monetary  benefits  antic- 
ipated are  too  high  to  invest  in  all  the 
related  areas  of  research  and  develop- 
ment. If  geothermal  energy  Is  to  be  tap- 
ped, joint  public  and  private  research 
must  show  the  way. 

My  bill  is  designed  to  accomplish  Just 
this  goal,  and  takes  up  where  the  1970 
Geothermal  Act  leaves  off.  The  bill  pro- 
poses a  5-year  program  which  would 
basically  consist  of  the  present  program 
expanded  sufQciently  to  meet  the  urgent 
needs  of  today's  energy  and  environ- 
mental crisis.  The  goals  are:  First,  to  as- 
sess the  geothermal  energy  resources  of 
the  pubUc  domain;  second,  to  establish 
a  reliable  body  of  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples that  determine  the  occurrence  and 
characteristics  of  geothermal  reservoirs; 
third,  to  develop  reliable  guides  to  ex- 
ploration for  such  reservoirs;  fourth,  to 
help  develop  the  technology  of  power  gen- 
eration; and  fifth,  to  help  develop  the 
technology  of  byproduct  recovery,  largely 
fresh  water  and  mineral  products. 

My  bill  would  establish  an  immediate 
revolving  fund  of  $20  million  and  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $5  million  In  each 
succeeding  year.  The  total  amount  in  the 
fund  could  never  exceed  the  original  $20 
million.  Federal  loans  could  be  made  to 
cover  up  to  75  percent  of  the  cost  in- 
volved in  the  exploration  of  ground  steam 
or  hot  steams.  The  legislation  would  al- 
low the  loans  to  be  made  for  exploration 
on  both  private  and  public  lands. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  text  of  my  bill  printed 
in  the  Record  together  with  a  copy  of  an 
article  from  the  Oil  Digest,  January  1971, 
entitleo  "Geothermal  Energy  Looms  as 
Economic  Factor."  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cook).  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  and  article  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  564)  to  promote  the  ex- 
ploration and  development  of  geother- 
mal resources  through  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and 
private  enterprise,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Packwood  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  564 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Con- 
gress finds  and  declares  that  geothermal  re- 
sources are  vital  natural  resources  which 
should  be  explored  and  developed  to  their 
fullest  potential  to  supplement  the  Nation's 
energy  suppUes  and  conserve  nonrenewable 
resources  and  environmental  quality. 

Sec.  2.  DEnNrrioNs. — As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  "geothermal  resources"  means  (1)  all 
products  of  geothermal  processes,  embracing 
Indigenous  steam,  hot  water  and  hot  brines; 
(11)  steam  and  other  gases,  hot  wat«r  and 
hot  brines  resulting  from  water,  gas,  or  other 
fluids  artificially  Introduced  into  geothermal 
formations;  (ill)  heat  or  other  associated 
energy  found  in  geothermal  formations;  and 
(Iv)  any  byproduct  derived  from  them; 

(b)  "byproduct"  means  any  mineral  or 
minerals  (exclusive  of  oil,  hydrocarbon  gas. 
and  helltim)  which  are  found  in  solution  or 


in  association  vrith  geothermal  steam  and 
which  have  a  value  of  less  than  75  per 
centum  of  the  value  of  the  geothermal  steam 
or  are  not.  because  of  quantity,  quality,  or 
technical  difficulties  In  extraction  and  pro- 
duction, of  sufficient  value  to  warrant  ex- 
traotlon  and  production  by  themselves; 

( c )  "person"  means  an  Individual,  partner- 
ship, corporation,  or  other  legal  entity; 

(d)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

TITLE    I— OEOTHERMAL    RESOURCES 
RESEARCH  PROGRAM 

Sec.  101.  (a)  For  the  p\irpose  of  evaluat- 
ing and  developing  the  potential  of  geother- 
mal resources  as  a  source  of  power,  the  Sec- 
retary Is  directed  to  establish  a  Federal  Gteo- 
tbermal  Resources  Research  Program  of  the 
Seventies. 

(b)  Tbe  Geothermal  Resources  Research 
Program  will  be  a  five  year  program  designed 
to: 

(1)  establish  a  reliable  body  of  knowledge 
of  the  principles  that  govern  occurrences 
and  characteristics  of  geothermal  resources; 

(2)  develop  reliable  guides  for  identifica- 
tion of  and  exploration  for  specific  reservoirs 
of  geothermal  resources; 

(3)  conduct  regional  surveys,  using  geo- 
logic, geophysical,  geochemlcal,  and  drilling 
techniques,  that  will  lead  to  Identification 
of  potential  reservoirs  of  geothermal  re- 
sources In  the  United  States  and  its  terri- 
tories, possessions,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  Puerto  Rico  with  emphasis  on 
assessment  of  geothermal  resources  of  £iU 
federally-owned  lands. 

(4)  develop  the  basic  knowledge  of  geo- 
thermal resource  systems  necessary  for  con- 
sideration of  byproduct  recovery,  Including 
that  of  fresh  water,  gases,  and  minerals. 

Sec.  102.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purposes  of  this  title  the  sum 
of  $10  million  to  be  spent  over  the  five-year 
life  of  the  program. 

TITLE  n — GEOTHERMAL  RESOURCE  DB- 
VELOPMENT    LOAN    PROGRAM 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  enter  into  contracts  with  persons  who  are 
engaged  in  the  business  of  developing  power 
from  geothermal  resources  to: 

(1)  conduct  exploration  on  private  lands 
or  on  federaUy-owned  lands  to  which  rights 
have  been  obtained  in  order  to  determine 
the  character  and  economic  potential  of 
specific  reservoirs  of  geothermal  resources; 

(2)  develop  the  technology  of  power  gen- 
eration from  geothermal  resources,  Includ- 
ing construction  and  operation  of  demon- 
stration or  pilot  plants; 

(3)  develop  the  technology  of  by-product 
recovery.  Including  that  of  mineral  products 
such  as  calcium  chloride,  lithium,  and 
borates:  gaseous  products  such  as  carbon 
dioxide  and  ammonia:   and  fresh  water; 

(4)  develop  a  disposal  system  for  waste 
products  from  geothermal  resources  such  as 
brines  and  condensates.  In  a  manner  com- 
patible with   environmental  preservation. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  file  a  written  re- 
port on  the  progress  of  this  program  with 
the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  at  the  end  of 
each  fiscal  year. 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Contracts  issued  under  sec- 
tion 201  shall  provide  for  Federal  loans  of 
up  to  75%  of  the  cost  of  the  project,  to  be 
repaid  in  the  event  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  results  of  the  project  have  a  com- 
mercial value. 

(b)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
results  of  the  project  have  a  commercial 
value  he  shall  establish  a  reasonable  sched- 
ule for  repayment  of  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed (1)  the  full  amount  of  the  loan  plus 
6%  Interest  compounded  annually  or  (2) 
75%  of  the  commercial  value  of  the  results 
of  the  project,  whichever  U  smaller. 

(c)  The  contract  may  include  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  deems  neces- 
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s&ry  to  protect  the  lnt«rMt«  of  tb«  United 
States  and  the  environment. 

Sac.  203.  The  Secretary  U  directed  to  ee- 
tabUxh  a  revoUlng  loan  fund  from  which 
loana  will  be  made  and  into  which  loan  re- 
payments will  be  deposited. 

Sxc.  204.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated in  the  first  fiscal  year  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  930  mllUoQ  and  In  each 
subsequent  year  an  amount  not  exceeding 
$6  million  provided  that  In  no  event  the 
revolving  fund  exceed  $20  million. 

The  article,  presented  by  Mr.  Pack- 
wooo,  is  as  follows : 

OCOTHCSKAI.    EnCSCT    LOOMS    AS    ECONOMIC 

Factor 
Oeothermal  energy,  perhaps  accompanied 
by  the  oommerclally  profitable  extraction  of 
minerals  from  geothermal  brine,  may — In 
the  not  too  distant  future — become  a  signifi- 
cant factor  In  the  economy  of  California  and 
other  western  states  where  geothermal  re- 
serves appear  to  abound. 

Already.  In  The  Geysers  area  some  85  miles 
north  of  San  Pranclscc.  iteam  wells  are  gen- 
erating some  aa.OOO  Ulowatu  of  electricity 
which  Is  being  purchased  under  contract  by 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 

By  1975.  electricity  generated  from  these 
geothermal  reserves  Is  scheduled  to  be  in- 
creased to  over  000,000  Icllowatu.  and  it  Is 
planned  to  add  100.000  kJlowatu  annually 
thereafter  for  an  Indefinite  period,  as  new 
wells  are  drilled  and  additional  turbine  gen- 
erators Installed. 

Power  for  the  electricity  already  contracted 
for  by  PG&E  is  being  supplied  from  wells 
taken  down  by  wtiat  is  now  a  Joint  venture 
operation  formed  by  Magma  Power  Co..  Loe 
Angeles;  Thermal  Power  Co..  San  Francisco; 
and  Union  OU  Co.  of  Callfornlas  geothermal 
dlvtslon  headed  by  Dr.  Carel  Ott.  Union  Oil 
Is  operator. 

Other  acreage  In  the  area  has  been  leased 
by  a  number  of  oil  and  geothermal  com- 
panies. 

The  Ge3raerB  area,  because  Its  wells  produce 
dry  steam  and  the  geothermal  waters  are  low 
In  salinity,  appears  to  be  Ideal  for  electrical 
generation,  which  Is  the  reason  so  much  at- 
tention has  been  centered  there. 

Now.  however.  Dr.  Robert  Rex,  profeesor  of 
geology  of  the  University  of  California  at 
Riverside,  who,  with  a  team  of  UC-Rlverslde 
colleagues,  has  been  conducting  a  survey  of 
the  geothermal  potential  of  the  lower  section 
of  California's  Imperial  Valley,  contends  that 
he  has  located  seven  geothennal  fields  with  a 
1,800  square  mile  area  "bordered  on  the  south 
by  Mexico  and  on  the  nortH  by  a  line  parallel 
to  the  Mexican  border  three  mllee  north  of 
Westmoreland,  and  on  the  east  and  wttt  by 
basement  outcrops." 

The  UC-R  professor  has  repeatedly  as- 
serted these  steam  fields  were  discovered  by 
geological  and  geophysical  surveys  and  the 
drilling  of  100  shallow  (100-500  feet)  tem- 
perature-meaaurlng  holes  as  well  as  from 
data  tiirned  up  In  dry  hole  oil  wells  taken 
down  earlier  In  the  general  area.  He  says 
these  fields  have  the  potential  to  produce 
20.000  to  30,000  megawatt*  of  electrical  energy 
and  5  million  to  7  million  acre  feet  annually 
of  distilled  water. 

Lata  In  October,  he  told  a  State  Oeotber- 
mal  Resources  Board  meeting  in  Sfkcramento 
that,  while  a  special  type  of  hyperaallne  brine 
containing  approximately  25  percent  dis- 
solved solids  occtixs  at  the  north  end  of  the 
Imperial  Valley  In  the  old  salt  sink  area  now 
occupied  by  the  Salton  Sea.  "there  Is  no 
evidence  that  this  highly  corrosive  salt  sat- 
urated brine  exists  outside  the  confines  of 
the  old  salt  sink." 

The  normal  low  salinity,  low  corroslvlty 
brine  found  In  Mexico's  Baja  California  Is 
also  foimd  over  almost  the  entire  U.S  section 
of  the  Imperial  Valley,  he  stated. 

However,  some  leading  California  profes- 
sional geologlau,  sevsrai  of  whom  have  con- 


ducted operations  In  the  Imperial  Valley 
north  of  the  Mexican  border,  are  Inclined 
to  view  these  pronouncements  with  consid- 
erable skepticism. 

Discussing  Dr.  Rex's  report  on  the  study 
made  by  his  team,  they  note  that  much  of  the 
data  was  taken  from  old  geological  and  mag- 
netometer work  and  tests  (about  which  the 
UC-R  professor  has  been  somewhat  vague) 
to  detect  water  gravity  and  salinity. 

Oeothermal  operaUons  in  the  California 
portion  of  the  Imperial  Valley  date  back  to 
the  1920b.  when  a  few  steam  wells  were  drilled 
and  abandoned.  Modem  exploration  and  de- 
velopment efforts  (which  are  estimated  to 
have  cost  between  $7. 5  million  and  HO  mil- 
lion thus  far)  were  launched  there  mors 
than  a  decade  ago. 

To  date,  however,  these  have  been  centered 
m  the  area  around  Nlland,  near  the  Salton 
Sea,  where  some  11  wells  have  been  taken 
down.  They  found  wet  steam,  highly  satu- 
rated with  mineral  brine  containing  large 
quantities  of  sodium  chloride  and  small 
quantities  of  potash  and  other  compounds. 

The  geology  of  the  Imperial  Valley  contains 
nximerous  anomalies  which  are  a  source  of 
heat  sufficient  to  generate  geothermal  steam, 
but  all  exploration  conducted  in  the  Salton 
Sea  area  has  indicated  that  the  extremely 
high  mineral  content  renders  the  steam  pro- 
duced unsuitable  for  generation  of  elbctric 
power  under  any  methods  perfected  to  date. 
Dr.  Rex.  as  conceded  by  professional  geol- 
ogists contacted  by  the  Oil  Dally,  may  be  cor- 
rect In  assuming  that  the  salinity  of  the 
geothermal  water  In  the  area  his  team  has 
surveyed  Is  far  lower  than  that  around  the 
Salton  Sea 

They  cauUon.  however,  ihat  this  Is  a  fact 
as  yet  unproved.  "The  only  real  test  of  the 
commercial  potential  of  geothermal  reserves 
la  the  drilling  of  test  wells,"  commented  a 
prominent  California  geologist  whose  Judge- 
ments are  widely  respected. 

"No  real  determination  can  be  made  until 
wells  have  been  drilled  and  the  brine  content 
of  the  produced  steam  has  been  carefully 
analyzed,"  he  said. 

What  Is  known  Is  that  below  the  Mexican 
border.  In  the  Cerro  Prleto  geothermal  field 
36  miles  south  of  Mexican,  the  steam  pro- 
duced from  17  wells  completely  lacks  the  de- 
gree of  mineral  contaminants  which  have 
thus  far  precluded  development  of  geo- 
thermal power  In  the  California  portion  of 
the  valley. 

Or  Rex  expects,  in  fiscal  1971,  to  drill  a 
well  on  one  of  the  geothermal  fields  he  says 
he  has  located  on  the  California  side  of  the 
border.  Which  field  will  be  drlU -tested,  he  has 
not  revealed,  but  of  the  seven  fields  identi- 
fied, the  UC-R  professor  has  Indicated  that 
five  are  the  most  probable  areas  for  geo- 
thermal development.  These  five  are  located 
near  North  Brawley,  Buttes.  Heber.  Olamts 
and  Dunes. 

West  Coast  oil  companies,  energy  compa- 
nies, public  utility  firms  and  agriculturists 
will  be  eagerly  awaiting  the  results,  but  only 
after  each  field  has  been  tested  by  completed 
wells  will  Dr.  Rex's  contentions  be  verified 
or  disproved. 


S.  571— mTRODUCnON  OF  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  DANGEROUS  RESI- 
DUES IN  IMPORTED  MEAT  PROD- 
UCTS 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  legislation  which  will 
amend  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1967 
relating  to  the  importation  of  meat  and 
meat  products  Into  the  United  States. 
This  legislation  will  prohibit  the  Impor- 
tation of  meat  for  human  consumption 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  de- 
termines that  the  country  of  origin  has 
in  eflect  safeguards  or  procedures  8u£Q- 
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clent  to  protect  the  health,  safety  and 
welfare  of  the  consumers  of  such  meat 
in  the  United  SUtes. 

My  bill  closes  a  loophole  in  the  Whole- 
some Meat  Act  of  1967  by  requiring  for 
the  first  time,  that  exporting  nations 
maintain  controls  on  the  use  of  "eco- 
nomic poisons."  such  as  pesticides  and 
herbicides,  substantially  equivalent  to 
those  controls  which  are  in  eflect  in  the 
United  States. 

I  have  concluded  that  American  con- 
sumers cannot  be  guaranteed  wholesome 
food  when  a  significant  proportion  of 
their  meat  supply  is  produced  in  coun- 
tries which  have  failed  to  implement  and 
enforce  reasonable  regulations  control- 
ling the  use  of  dangerous  chemicals  and 
drugs. 

CONCSXN  FO«  THI  CONSUMES  ANO  THX 
PHODUCXX 

Mr.  President,  Americans  have  be- 
come concerned  about  residues  of  pesti- 
cides, herbicides,  drugs,  and  heavy  metals 
in  the  food  supply.  Recent  discoveries  of 
unacceptably  high  levels  of  mercury— a 
deadly  poison — in  tuna  and  swordflsh 
products  have  underscored  the  critical 
importance  of  food-monitoring  programs 
conducted  by  various  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Because  meat  and  other  edible  animal 
products  are  particularly  vulnerable  to 
contamination  through  retention  of 
"eoonomic  poisons"  as  residues,  I  have 
begun  a  review  of  Federal  efforts  to  pro- 
tect the  consuming  public  from  residues 
in  these  products. 

This  review  is  prompted  by  two  con- 
siderations: First,  the  American  people 
have  every  right  to  rely  upon  Federal 
law  and  regulations  which  control  the 
application  of  chemicals  during  produc- 
tion and  processing,  promulgate  residue 
tolerances  which  may  not  lawfully  be  ex- 
ceeded, and  establish  sampling  proce- 
dures designed  to  promote  full  compli- 
ance and  consistently  healthful  products 
for  the  marketplace. 

This  reUance  must  not  be  in  vain,  for 
nothing  less  than  the  health  of  the  con- 
suming public  Is  at  issue. 

Second,  «w  the  Senator  of  a  major 
beef-producing  State,  I  have  an  obli- 
gation to  work  for  reasonable  Federal 
regulations  which  may  be  imposed  upon 
beef  producers  and  processors.  Pesticides 
and  herbicides,  for  instance,  should  not 
be  restricted  or  banned  without  com- 
pelling Justification  and  proof  of  liability. 
The  prosperity  of  the  beef  Industry,  and 
agriculture  generally,  depends  in  part 
upon  the  continued  availability  of  weed 
and  pest  killers,  as  well  as  feed  supple- 
ments and  drugs  which  promote  resist- 
ance to  disease,  weight  gain,  and  thus 
maximum  profits. 

THE   DOMESTIC   PEODUCIR 

Over  the  past  2  years,  concern  for 
the  environment  and  human  health  has 
led  to  significant  restrictions  on  the 
availability  of  important  agricultural 
chemicals.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture suspended  DDT  registration  for 
uses  near  shade  trees,  around  houses,  on 
tobacco,  and  in  aquatic  areas  such  as 
marshes  and  lakes  in  November,  1969. 

Prom  March  to  May  of  1970,  the  USDA 
took  the  following  action  against  herbi- 
cides and  pesticides: 
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TDE  registration  was  suspended  for 
use  on  tobacco; 

Aldrin  and  dieldrin  registrations  were 
suspended  for  uses  In  aquatic  areas; 

Lindane,  benzene,  hexachloride — 
BHC — registrations  were  suspended  for 
uses  on  beans,  citrus  fruits,  com,  and 
peas; 

Registrations  for  mercury  products 
used  in  the  treatment  of  seeds  were  sus- 
pended; 

Registration  for  the  herbicide  2,4,5-T 
was  suspended  for  uses  around  houses, 
ponds,  lakes,  and  ditch  banks;  and 

Re  Tistration  for  2,4,5-T  was  suspended 
for  all  uses  on  food  crops  for  human  con- 
sumption. 

Beginning  in  January  1971  the  new 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  as- 
sumed responsibility  for  the  registration 
of  agricultural  chemicals.  Almost  im- 
mediately, the  EPA  canceled  DDT  reg- 
istration for  all  remaining  uses. 

It  should  be  noted  that  EPA  does  not 
have  authority  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
pesticides.  Interstate  shipment  of  pesti- 
cides, however,  can  be  prevented  by  sus- 
pension of  registration.  When  a  pesti- 
cide's registration  is  suspended,  there 
must  be  an  immediate  termination  of 
interstate  shipment  of  the  chemical. 
When  registration  is  canceled,  the  pesti- 
cide may  not  be  shipped,  interstate  after 
a  30-day  period.  During  this  interim 
period,  a  private  or  public  hearing  may  be 
held  to  appeal  the  cancellation. 

These  facts  should  demonstrate  con- 
vincingly that  domestic  agricultural 
producers  are  confronted  with  altered, 
perhaps  less  eflicient,  techniques  of 
production.  The  extent  to  which  agricul- 
tural chemicals  endanger  the  environ- 
ment and  human  health  has  yet  to  be 
fully  determined.  The  magnitude  of  this 
problem,  for  consumers  and  farmers, 
has  yet  to  be  fully  documented. 

Chairman  Poage  of  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee  has  announced  an  in- 
tention to  hold  early  hearings  on  the 
uses  and  potential  dangers  of  agricul- 
tural chemicals,  as  well  as  the  hard- 
ships and  adjustments  which  may  be 
suffered  by  farmers  and  ranchers  forced 
to  terminate  the  application  of  various 
chemicals  during  production.  Congress 
has  an  obligation  to  insure  that  action 
taken  agahist  agricultural  chemicals 
is  neither  arbitrary  nor  imreasonable. 
This  obligation  is  wholly  compatible  with 
the  concomitant  congressional  respon- 
sibility to  protect  environmental  and 
consumer  interests.  Agribusiness  In 
Kansas — our  State's  largest  industry- 
welcomes  the  Poage  hearings  as  an  ap- 
propriate initiative,  an  opportunity  to 
review  the  stake  which  agriculture  hsis 
In  the  continued  availability  of  chemicals 
for  efficient  production. 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
has  the  responsibility  to  determine  safe 
tolerance-levels  for  chemical  residues 
In  food  products.  These  tolerances  apply 
to  all  food  consumed  by  the  American 
people,  regardless  of  source.  Both  FDA 
and  the  Consumer  and  Marketing  Serv- 
ice of  USDA  have  the  responsibility  to  es- 
tablish sampling  programs  throughout 
the  United  States.  These  sampling  pro- 
sr^ms  are  designed  to  reveal  violations 
of  PDA -established  residue  tolerance 
levels,  and  to  remove  products  which 


show  such  violations  from  the  market- 
place. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  question  the 
effectiveness  of  the  FDA  "market  basket 
sample"  program  which  monitors  the 
diet  of  a  typical  19-year-old  American 
for  chemical  residues  in  excess  of  estab- 
lished tolerances.  Nor  do  I  challenge  the 
USDA  domestic  red  meat  and  poultry 
sampling  program.  Table  I  lists  the  sam- 
ples of  domestically  produced  meat  and 
poultry  taken  by  USDA  over  the  past  2 
years,  as  well  as  the  residue  analysis  for 
which  each  sample  was  taken.  The 
Slaughter  Inspection  Division  of  C.  & 
M.S.  reports  «•.  95-percent  degree  of  con- 
fidence that  less  than  3  percent  of  our 
domestic  meat  and  poultry  products  vio- 
late specific  residue  limits  imposed  by 
PDA  to  protect  human  health. 

However,  Mr.  President,  I  do  have  res- 
ervations about  the  eCBcacy  of  the  C.  & 
MJ3.  pesticide,  drug,  and  metal  monitor- 
ing programs  conducted  on  Imported 
meat  and  meat  products.  I  have  con- 
cluded, after  somewhat  detailed  Investi- 
gation, that  American  consumers  do  not 
enjoy  the  comprehensive  protection  from 
dangerous  residues  in  imported  meat 
that  they  receive  in  respect  to  the  domes- 
tic product. 

RESIDUE  CONTHOLS  ON  IMPORTED  MEAT  PRODUCTS 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding:  Im- 
ported meat  is  supposed  to  be  subjected, 
under  the  law,  to  the  same  rigorous 
standards  of  purity  imposed  on  the 
domestic  product.  Both  the  Wholesome 
Meat  Act  of  1967  and  the  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  recite  equivalent  standards 
of  wholesomeness  for  Imported  and 
domestic  meat. 

Foreign  review  oflBcers  have  been  dis- 
patched by  USDA  to  inspect  and  certify 
overseas  slaughterhouses  as  "equivalent" 
to  U.S.  facilities  in  terms  of  cleanliness, 
and  so  forth.  More  than  1,100  foreign 
plants  have  been  certified  for  export  by 
the  14-member  Foreign  Review  Officer 
Corps.  Should  USDA  suspect  that  a  for- 
eign source  has  permitted  excessive  resi- 
dues of  drugs  or  chemicals  to  pass  with- 
out corrective  action,  the  foreign  review 
officers  are  Instructed  to  Inform  local  of- 
ficials that  higher  standards  are  impera- 
tive for  U.S. -bound  produce. 

In  extreme  cases,  the  USDA  requires 
pretesting  and  certification  of  residue 
tolerance  compliance  before  produce  Is 
released  for  export.  Argentina  Is  now  re- 
quired to  pretest  all  meat  destined  for  our 
market,  and  Brazil  is  being  placed  In  the 
some  status.  Nicaragua  at  one  time  was 
forced  to  suspend  all  exports  until  It 
eliminated  the  source  of  residue  con- 
tamination. 

The  USDA  has  primary  responsibility 
to  sample  landed  meat  iinports  for  resi- 
dues of  economic  poisons.  C.  &  M.S.  t^es 
approximately  1,200  samples  of  Imported 
meat  each  year  for  chemical  analysis. 
Thus,  approximately  4-milllon  pounds  of 
meat  are  Imported  before  three  packages 
are  set  aside  for  residue  analysis. 

My  Investigation  has  revealed  that,  as 
of  January  1,  1971,  the  C.  &  M.S.  was  de- 
voting its  entire  sampling  program  to 
pesticide  and  herbicide  residue  analysis. 
Although  testing  programs  for  drug  and 
metal  residues  were  being  conducted  on 
domestically  produced  meat,  no  similar 


drug  or  metal  sampling  program  was 
being  conducted  on  the  imported  product. 

Mr.  President,  tables  n  and  m  reveal 
the  results  of  USDA  tests  for  pesticide 
residues  In  importeo  meat  products  dur- 
ing calendar  years  1968  and  1969.  These 
tables  reveal  that  14  percent  of  all  sam- 
ples taken  in  1968  were  in  violation  of 
FDA-established  pesticide  residue  tol- 
erances. South  American  republics,  ap- 
parently, use  substantial  quantities  of 
pesticides  and  herbicides  which  may  be 
retained  as  residues  in  the  fatty  tissue 
of  the  animals.  These  tables  also  reveal 
that  less  than  3  percent  of  the  samples 
taken  in  1969  were  in  violation  of  estab- 
lished residue  tolerances.  Although  1968 
statistics  reveal  that  nearly  30  percent  of 
the  meat  imported  from  Uruguay  con- 
tained residues  dangerous  to  human 
health — only  21  samples  of  Uruguayan 
imports  were  taken  during  1969. 

Persons  familiar  with  the  meat  import 
program  will  immediately  note  that  some 
nations  ship  meat  to  the  United  States 
without  a  single  sample  being  taken  for 
residue  analysis  during  the  calendar 
year. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  concluded  that 
a  sampling  program  limited  to  1,20C  sam- 
ples annually,  a  sampling  program  which 
does  not  even  test  for  drug  and  mer- 
cury residues.  ,is  whoUy  Inadequate  to 
protect  the  consumers  of  more  than  1.7 
billion  pounds  of  foreigr  meat  each  year. 
While  I  am  confident  that  ofLcials  at 
C.  li  M.S.  are  using  budgeted  funds  effi- 
ciently. I  am  equally  confident  that  Con- 
gress should  enact  legislation  which  will 
give  the  executive  agencies  additional 
authority  to  protect  consumers  from  po- 
tentially dfjigerous  residues  In  Imported 
meat  products. 

THE  LXCISLATrVX  REMEDT 

Under  the  Wholesale  Meat  Act  of  1967. 
the  foreign  review  officers  are  required 
to  determine  whether  exporting  plants 
maintain  equivalent  standards  of  meat 
inspection — both  ante-  and  post-mortem 
inspection.  The  officers  have  declared 
that  more  than  1,100  plants  in  more  than 
40  foreign  nations  have  standards  of 
meat  inspection  equivalent  to  our  own. 

But  more  than  sanitary  conditions  at 
the  slaughterhouse  is  required  for  con- 
sumer protection.  More  than  visual 
searches  for  diseased  carcasses  is  re- 
quired to  protect  the  consuming  public 
from  dangerous  residues  of  economic 
poisons. 

Mr.  President,  more  than  a  fragmen- 
tary sampling  program  is  required  to  in- 
sure that  1.7  billion  pounds  of  imported 
meat — enough  to  provide  the  annual 
needs  of  more  than  8  million  Ameri- 
cans— Is  wholly  free  of  dangerous  resi- 
dues of  economic  poisons. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  there  Is  only 
one  way  to  provide  the  consumer  with 
fully  equivalent  protection  against  dan- 
gerous residues.  The  American  consumer 
has  a  right  to  be  assured  that  foreign 
supTDlier  nations  maintain  fully  equiva- 
lent controls  over  the  registration  and 
usage  of  dangerous  chemicals  during 
production  and  processing. 

Should  controls  on  the  registration  of 
aldrin  and  dieldrin  be  deemed  necessary 
to  protect  human  health  from  dangerous 
residues  in  the  United  States,  then  clear- 
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ly  the  application  of  thoae  same  chemi- 
cals in  another  country  creates  a  health 
hazard  to  those  Americana  who  consume 
meat  products  from  that  country. 

Therefore  I  am  introducing  this  legis- 
lation, which  wlU  amend  the  Wholesome 
Meat  Act  of  1967  to  require  the  Secretary 
to  determine  that  exporting  Nations 
have  Implemented  residue  controls  suf- 
ficient to  protect  the  health  of  the  con- 
suming public.  These  controls  and  limi- 
tations, of  course,  should  reflect  a  simi- 
larity to  the  controls  and  Limitations 
deemed  necessary  to  protect  human 
health  here  in  the  United  States. 

My  proposal  requires  the  foreign  re- 
view oCBcer  to  make  the  affirmative  de- 
termination, before  certifying  a  nation 
for  export,  that  that  Nation  has  imple- 
mented residue  tolerance  levels  and 
chemical  usage  restrictions  at  least 
equivalent  to  our  own. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  has 
opened  its  market  to  promote  interna- 
tional trade  and  UJ3.  foreign  policy.  Pro- 
duction for  the  American  market  should 
be  considered  a  privilege  by  overseas  mer- 
chants— not  a  right. 

This  legislation  etlmlnatee  whatever 
competitive  advantage  a  foreign  supplier 
might  gain  by  less  stringent  health  and 
environmental  legislation  in  his  own 
country.  Thus,  the  bill  eliminates  an  un- 
fair trade  practice  which  could,  if  per- 
mitted to  continue,  subject  domestic  cat- 
tlemen and  processors  to  unfair  competi- 
tion from  abroad.  And  that  competition 
comes  from  a  product  which  has  the 
added  disadvantage  of  being  potentially 
dangerous  to  human  health. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  critical 
importance  of  protecting  our  consumer 
from  dangerous  economic  poisons,  and 
because  of  the  Imperative  to  place  for- 
eign and  domestic  producers  on  the  same 
competitive  plane.  I  urge  the  immediate 
consideration  of  this  bill  by  the  appro- 
priate committees,  and  the  timely  enact- 
ment of  its  provisions  by  the  Congress. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  tables  referred  to  and  the 
bUl  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CooK> .  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  tables  and  bill  will  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  57n  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Meat  Inspection  Act  relating  to  the 
importation  of  meat  and  meat  products 
into  the  United  States,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Pearson,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  571 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
20  of  the  PMeral  Meat  loapectlon  Act  (31 
U.8.C.  820)  l8  amend«d  by  ( 1 )  rcdMlgnAtlng 
•ubMctlon*  (d)  and  (e)  m  subaectlona  (c) 
and  (f),  respectively:  (2)  atrlklng  out 
"(e)  (2>"  In  paragraph  (3)  of  aubeectlon  (f). 
as  redealgnated  by  this  Act;  and  (3)  Inaert- 
Ing  after  subsection  (c)  a  new  subaecUoQ 
(d)  as  follows 

"(d)  Nothwlthstandlng  any  other  provision 
of  law.  whenever  any  Federal  law  or  regula- 


tion prohibits  or  limits  the  use  of  any  eco- 
nomic poison  (as  defined  in  section  2(a)  of 
thp  Federal  Insecticide.  Puuglclde.  and  Ro- 
denttclde  Act)  beciuse  the  unrestricted  use 
of  such  economic  poison  would  likely  poee  a 
threat  to  the  public  health,  safety,  or  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  the 
Unportatton  of  any  carcass,  part  of  a  carcass, 
or  meat  or  meat  food  product  of  any  animal 
capable  of  use  as  human  food  shall  be  pro- 
hibited unless  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  country  from  which  the  article  Is  Im- 
ported has  In  effect  safeguards  or  procedures 
sufficient  to  protect  the  health,  safety,  and 
welfare  of  the  consumers  of  such  articles  in 
the  United  SUtes." 

The  material  submitted  by  Mr.  Pear- 
son is  as  follows: 

TABLE  i.-USOA  SAMPLING  PROGRAM  FOR  DOMESTIC 
PRODUCTION 

19M  197D 


0b|6Cti«« 

ckwaicil  iroap  Anlsial   PMltry     AaliMt     ftiiKiy 


CMorinatad  hydrocjrtMn    .      3.900      3.000      3.S00       3.000 

incactKKlas   .        

AnttttoMei'.  3,900 

OMDylMiibsMral aOO 

AiwMcats 300 

OrganoptMsphorus 3QQ 

liiMCltcidas  ., 

Carbamsta  imartlcWW 900 

2,4-0  harbicida 900 

Sulfonamides       .  0 

MatantMrol  acatale 0 


1.300 

600 

600 

0 

300 

0 

COO 

300 

600 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

600 

0 

300 

0 

'  Antihtotlcs: 
1969    PvniciHin.  itraptomycin.  tatracydina  group. 
1970— PaiticiUin   Kraptofflyan,  cMortatracydine.  oiylatr^ 
eydina,  naomydn,  arythromycln. 

TABLE   ll.-IMPORT  RESIDUES  FOR  CALENDAR  YEAR  19(8 


Country 


Sampla 
ntimoar 


Viola- 
tioni     Parcant 


Australia 

Brazil...   

Coita  Rka 

Dominican  RapubNc. 

Guatamals 

Honduras    ..._«.. 

Mexico  .       

ii*m  Zaaiand 

Nicartiua    

Panama 

Paraguay 

Uruguay 


SM 

Itt 

24.9 

1 

0 

lU 

7.0 

B 

9.0 

It 

5.2 

39 

0 

a 

9.0 

40 

S.0 

12 

0 

HI 

1.9 

7 

14.2 

S5 

0 

27 

29.6 

Total. 


178 


14.0 


TABLE  III  -IMPORT  RESIDUES  FOR  CALENDAR  YEAR  19C9 


Ceuntiy 


Saaapls 
mimMr 


Viols- 
liona    Partant 


Argantina  

Australia _ 

Bmil 

Canada 

CestaRka 

U9 

106 
2 

SO 
44 
U 

■22 

4.89 
1.88 

Cncftaalsvakli 

Danmark 

Dominican  Rapublic 

England  ind  WiIm    . 

I 
(4 

5 
3 

•  1    *    « 

•  •    1    . 

:  i  :  : 

•  111 

t     •     1     t 

8 

3 
7 

10 
6 

12.5 

MoxiCO 

Matharlands.._ 

Nicaragua  .. 

NawZaaland 

2 

27 

253 

02 

■■■.■» 
3.(5 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Swttiarlsnd 

Uruguay    

S 

35 

2 

21 

'  "t.n 

Yugoslavia 

12 

Total 

...        1213 

30 

2.47 

■  4  oltht  22  ara  OfginopheiplMroas  compmnds.  3  Etbion,  1 
Diazinon. 
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S.  573— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  CLEAN  AIR  ACT 
AND  THE  FEDERAL  WATER  POL- 
LUTION CONTROL  ACT 

Mr  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
for  introduction  today  a  bill  that  would 
require  the  development  and  enforcement 
of  standard.s  to  control  the  use  of  en- 
vironmentally dangerous  substances  in 
manufactured  products  and  a  premarket 
evaluation  of  new  substances  to  facili- 
tate compliance. 

Th«  bill  would  amend  national  policy 
by  adding  to  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  and  the  Clean  Air  Act  a  con- 
gressional finding  of  three  major  points: 

First.  Many  manufactured  products 
may  contain  substances  which  adversely 
affect  the  quality  of  our  air  and  waters. 

Second.  The  control  of  these  adverse 
effects  may  not  be  feasible  at  the  points 
where  the  pnxlucts  are  used,  such  as 
agricultural  lands  and  the  kitchens  and 
appliances  of  American  homes. 

Third.  Consequently,  the  Congress  be- 
lieves it  necessary  to  protect  and  enhance 
water  and  air  quality  by  regulating  the 
use  of  such  substances  in  products  at  the 
point  of  manufacture  and  to  seek  infor- 
mation about  environmental  consequence 
before  such  substances  come  into  wide- 
spread use. 

Mr.  President.  I  offer  this  bill  because 
I  sun  convinced,  from  our  experience  with 
phosphates  and  NTA  in  detergents,  with 
lead,  with  mercury,  with  chlorinated 
hydrocarbon  pesticides,  with  other  haz- 
ardous substances  that  we  must  have  a 
system  to  deal  with  these  problems  before 
they  reach  the  crisis  stage. 

We  no  longer  can  dejaend  upon  either 
special  legislation  for  each  dangerous 
product  or  upon  voluntary  cooperation 
among  the  manufacturers  to  deal  with 
these  problems.  These  approaches  have 
produced  only  uncertain  and  haphazard 
environmental  policy  decisions. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  with  the 
inadequacies  of  voluntary  agreements. 
They  are  not  based  upon  firm  guidelines 
or  formal  public  decisions.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  leads  me  to  believe  such 
informal  agreements  will  afford  adequate 
protection  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a  sum- 
mary of  its  provisions  be  included  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDmO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cook)  .  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  and  siunmary  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (8.  573)  to  amend  the  Clean 
Air  Act  and  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  to  provide  for  standards  for 
the  manufacture  of  certain  products  to 
protect  the  quality  of  the  Nation's  air 
and  navigable  waters:  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  introduced  by  Mr. 
MusKiE  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  CTommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
8.  573 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repretentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 
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BacnoN  1.  The  Cleam  Air  Act.  as  amended 
(49  UJ3.C.  1867  et  seq).  Is  amended  by  In- 
ertias i^^f  section  118  a  new  section  as 
jollows: 

"STANDARDS  TOK  CZSTAIN   MANVFACTtnUR) 
PaODTJCTS 

"See.  lis.  (A)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
md  declares — 

••(1)  that  many  manufactured  products 
may  contain  substances  which  adversely  af- 
fect the  quality  of  our  nation's  air; 

"(2)  that  the  control  of  the  adverse  ef- 
fects of  these  substances  Is  not  feasible  at 
the  point  of  use  of  the  products;  and 

"(3)  that  It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this 
aectlon  to  protect  and  enhance  air  quality 
and  protect  public  health  through  the  regu- 
lation of  the  use  of  such  substances  In  prod- 
ucts at  the  point  of  manufacture. 

"(b)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  section,  and  at  appro- 
priate times  thereafter,  the  Administrator 
itaall  designate  substances  or  combinations 
of  substances  which  are  being  used  In  manu- 
factured products  and  which  a.-«  a  result  of 
such  use  adversely  affect  the  public  health 
or  contribute  or  may  contribute  to  the  viola- 
tion of  any  air  quality  standards  established 
or  approved  pursuant  to  this  Act 

"(c)  Prior  to  the  introduction  Into  com- 
merce of  any  manufactured  product  con- 
taining any  new  substance  or  any  previously 
available  substance  In  a  substantially  new 
use,  the  Administrator  shall  require — 

"(1)  the  manufacturer  of  any  such  man- 
ufactured product  to  notify  him  as  to  the 
oommerclal  Identifying  name  and  manufac- 
turer of  such  substance,  the  range  of  con- 
centration of  such  substance  in  such  manu- 
factured product,  and  the  purpose-ln-use  of 
such  substance  In  such  manufactured  prod- 
uct; 

"(2)  the  manufacturer  of  any  such  sub- 
stance to  notify  him  as  to  the  chemical  com- 
position of  such   substance; 

"i3)  the  manufacturer  of  any  such  manu- 
factured product  or  the  manufacturer  of  any 
such  substance — 

"(A)  to  conduct  tests  to  determine  po- 
tential public  health  effects  of  the  use  of 
such  substance  In  such  manufactured  prod- 
uct (Including,  but  not  limited  to,  carcino- 
genic, teratogenic,  or  mutagenic  effects) .  In 
conformity  with  test  procedures  and  proto- 
cols established  by  the  Administrator; 

"(B)  to  provide  any  ItLformatlon  under  the 
control  of  such  manufacturer  concerning  the 
abort  and  long  term  environmental  effects 
of  the  use  of  such  substance  in  such  manu- 
factured products  and  to  develop  by  test 
or  analysis  such  information  on  potential 
environmental  effects;  and 

"(C)  to  furnish  the  description  of  any 
analytical  technique  that  can  be  used  to  de- 
tect and  meaure  such  substance  or  its  by- 
products In  such  manufactured  product.  In 
the  human  body,  or  in  the  environment. 

"The  results  of  tests  and  other  Informa- 
tion gathered  under  paragraph  (3)  shall  not 
be  considered  confidential. 

"(d)  Whenever  the  Administrator  finds 
on  the  basis  of  surveys,  studies,  or  reports 
that  (1)  the  use  in  substantial  quantities  of 
any  manufactured  product  which  contains 
any  substance  or  ubstances  designated  un- 
der subsection  (b)  results  or  Is  likely  to  re- 
sult in  direct  or  indirect  discharges  into  the 
air  of  the  United  States  so  as  to  adversely 
affect  the  public  health  or  to  cause  or  sub- 
stantially contribute  to  violation  of  any  air 
quality  standard  established  or  approved 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  and  (2)  treatment  to 
remove  the  harmful  effects  of  such  manu- 
factured product  at  the  point  of  such  dis- 
charge Is  not  feasible,  he  shall  pre8crll)e.  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title  6  of 
the  United  States  Code  relating  tc  adminis- 
trative procedure,  standards  for  the  use  in 
such  manufactured  product  of  such  sub- 
ttfchces  either  singly  or  by  classes.  Included 


with  such  standards  shall  be  (A)  specific 
methods  by  which  products  shall  be  tested 
by  the  Administrator  to  determine  if  they 
conform  to  such  stanaards,  and  (B)  require- 
ments with  reject  to  necessary  record  keep- 
ing, reporting,  and  other  actions  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  this  section.  Upwn  a  show- 
ing satisfactory  to  the  Administrator  that 
information  reported  or  otherwise  obtained 
by  the  Administrator  or  his  representative 
pursuant  to  such  requirements  contains  or 
relates  to  a  trade  secret  or  other  matter  re- 
ferred to  In  section  1906  of  title  1-8  of  the 
United  States  Code,  the  Administrator  shall 
consider  such  Information  confidential  for 
the  purpose  of  such  section  1905,  except  that 
such  information  may  be  dlsrJosed  to  other 
officers  or  employees  concerned  with  carry- 
ing out  this  Act  or  when  relevant  in  any 
proceeding  under  this  Act. 

"(e)  It  shall  be  unlawful  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  such  standards  for  any  person  to 
Import  for  vise  in  the  United  States  or  man- 
ufactvu-e  for  use  in  the  United  States  or  for 
export  any  product,  unless  such  product  con- 
forms with  standards  prescribed  with  re- 
spect to  such  product  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  this  section. 

"(f)(1)  Any  product  which  does  not  con- 
form with  standards  prescribed  pursuant  to 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section  shall  be  liable 
to  be  proceeded  against  on  libel  of  Infor- 
mation and  condemned  in  any  district  court 
of  the  United  States  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  which  such  product  is  found. 

'■  ( 2 )  Such  product  shall  be  liable  to  selziu« 
by  process  pursuant  to  the  libel,  and  the  pro- 
cedure in  cases  luider  this  subsection  shall 
conform,  as  nearly  as  may  t>e,  to  the  pro- 
cedure In  admiralty;  except  that  on  demand 
of  either  party  any  Issue  of  fact  Joined  in 
such  case  shall  be  tried  by  jury.  When  libel 
few  condemnation  proceedings  under  this 
subsection.  Involving  the  same  claimant  and 
the  same  Issues,  are  pending  in  two  or  more 
Jurisdictions,  such  pending  proceedings, 
upon  application  of  the  United  States  or  the 
claimant  seasonably  made  to  the  court  of 
one  such  Jurisdiction,  shall  be  consolidated 
for  trial  by  order  of  such  court,  and  tried 
In  (A)  any  district  selected  by  the  applicant 
where  one  of  such  proceedings  Is  pending; 
or  (B)  a  district  agreed  upon  by  stipulation 
between  the  parties.  If  no  order  for  consoli- 
dation Is  so  made  within  a  reasonable  time, 
the  United  States  or  the  claimant  may  apply 
to  the  court  of  one  such  Jurisdiction,  and 
such  court  (after  giving  the  other  party,  the 
claimant,  or  the  United  States  attorney  for 
such  district,  reasonable  notice  and  oppcn*- 
tunlty  to  be  heard)  shall  by  order,  unless 
good  cause  to  the  contrary  is  showm.  specify 
a  district  of  reasonable  proximity  to  the 
claimant's  principal  place  of  business,  in 
which  all  such  pending  proceedings  shall  be 
consolidated  for  trial  and  tried.  Such  order 
of  consolidation  shall  not  apply  so  as  to 
require  the  removal  of  any  case  the  date  for 
trial  of  which  has  been  fixed.  The  court  grant- 
ing such  order  shall  give  prompt  notifica- 
tion thereof  to  the  other  courts  having  Juris- 
diction of  the  cases  covered  thereby. 

"(3)  Any  product  condemned  under  this 
subsection  shall,  after  entry  of  the  decree,  be 
disposed  of  by  destruction  or  sale  as  the 
court  may.  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  subesctlon,  direct,  and  the  proceeds 
thereof,  if  sold,  less  the  legal  costs  and 
charges,  shall  be  paid  Into  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States;  but  such  product  shall 
not  be  sold  under  such  decree  for  a  use  which 
would  result  In  violation  of  any  air  quality 
standard  contrary  to  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion; except  that  after  entry  of  the  decree 
and  upon  the  payment  of  the  costs  of  such 
proceedings  and  the  execution  of  a  good  and 
sufficient  bond  conditioned  that  such  prod- 
uct shall  not  be  used  contrary  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  the  court  may  by 
order  direct  that  such  product  be  delivered 
to   the   ovmer   thereof    to   be   destroyed   or 


brought  Into  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section  under  the  sui>ervlslon  of  an 
officer  or  employee  duly  designated  by  the 
Administrator  and  the  expenses  of  such  su- 
pervision shall  be  paid  by  the  person  obtain- 
ing release  of  the  product  under  bond. 

"(4)  When  a  decree  of  condemnation  is 
entered  against  the  product,  court  costs  and 
fees,  and  storage  and  other  proper  expenses, 
shall  be  awarded  against  the  person.  If  any. 
Intervening  as  claimant  of  the  product. 

"(6)  In  the  case  of  removal  for  trial  of 
any  case  as  provided  by  paragraph  (2)  of 
t^ls  subsection — 

"(A)  the  clerk  of  the  court  from  which 
removal  Is  made  shall  promptly  transmit 
to  the  court  In  wliich  the  case  Is  to  be  tried 
all  records  in  the  case  necessary  In  order  that 
such  court  may  exercise  jurisdiction; 

"(B)  the  court  to  which  sueh  case  is 
removed  shall  have  the  powers  and  be  sub- 
ject to  the  duties,  for  purposes  of  such  case, 
which  the  court  from  which  removal  was 
made  would  have  had,  or  to  which  such  court 
would  have  been  subject,  if  such  case  had 
not  been  removed. 

"(g)(1)  The  United  States  district  courts 
shall  have  Jurisdiction,  for  cause  shown  and 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  rvile  65  (a)  and 
(b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure, 
to  restrain  violations  of  this  section. 

"(2)  In  any  proceeding  for  criminal  con- 
tempt for  violation  of  an  Injxuiction  or  re- 
straining order  Issued  under  this  subsection, 
which  violation  also  constitutes  a  violation 
of  this  section,  trial  shall  be  by  the  court  or. 
upon  demand  of  the  accused,  by  a  Jury.  Such 
trial  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  practice  and  procedure  applicable  In  the 
case  of  proceedings  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  rule  42(b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Crimi- 
nal Procedure. 

"(h)  All  libel  or  injimctlon  proceedings  for 
the  enforcement,  or  to  restrain  violations,  of 
this  section  shall  be  by  and  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States.  Subpoenas  lor  witnesses 
who  are  required  to  attend  a  court  of  the 
United  States  In  any  district  may  run  Into 
any  other  district  in  any  such  proceeding. 

"(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Administrator  shall  Jointly  prescribe  reg- 
ulations for  the  efficient  enforcement  of  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (k)  of  this  section, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  therein.  Such 
regulations  shall  be  promulgated  in  such 
manner  and  take  effect  at  such  time,  after 
due  notice,  as  the  Secretary  shall  determine. 

"(J)(l)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized 
to  conduct  examinations.  Inspections,  and 
Investigations  for  the  piirpose:  of  this  sec- 
tion through  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  or  through 
any  officer  or  employee  of  any  State,  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof,  duly  commissioned 
by  the  Administrator. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  enforcement  of  this 
section,  officers  or  employees  duly  designated 
by  the  Administrator,  upon  presenting  ap- 
propriate credentials  and  a  written  notice  to 
the  owner,  operator,  or  agent  In  charge,  are 
authorized  (A)  to  enter,  at  reasonable  times, 
any  factory,  warehouse  or  establishment  in 
which  a  product  Is  manufactured,  processed, 
packed,  or  held,  or  to  enter  any  vehicle  be- 
ing used  to  transport  or  hold  a  manufactured 
product;  (B)  to  Inspect,  at  reasonable  times 
and  within  reasonable  limits  and  In  a  rea- 
sonable manner,  such  factory  warehouse,  es- 
tablishment, or  vehicle,  and  all  pertinent 
equipment,  finished  and  unfinished  mate- 
rials; and  (C)  to  obtain  samples  of  such 
materials.  A  separate  notice  shall  be  given 
for  each  such  inspection,  but  a  notice  shall 
not  be  required  for  each  entry  made  during 
the  period  covered  by  the  inspection.  Each 
such  Inspection  shall  be  commenced  and 
completed  with  reasonable  promptness. 

"(3)  II  the  officer  or  employee  obtains  any 
sample,  prior  to  leaving  the  premises,  be 
shall  give  to  the  owner,  operator,  or  agent  in 
charge  a  receipt  describing  the  samples  ob- 
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talned.  If  an  Knalysla  Is  m»de  of  such  a*m- 
ple,  a  copy  of  tb«  r«aulta  of  such  analysis 
shall  b«  furnished  promptly  to  the  owner, 
operator  or  agent  In  charge. 

••(k)(l)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treaaury 
shall  deliver  to  the  Administrator,  upon  his 
request,  samples  of  products  which  are  being 
Imported,  or  offered  for  Import,  for  uae  In  the 
United  States,  giving  notice  thereof  to  the 
owner  or  consignee,  who  nuiy  appear  before 
the  Administrator  and  have  the  right  to  In- 
troduce testimony.  If  it  appears  from  the 
examination  of  such  samples  or  otherwise 
that  such  product  does  not  conform  to 
standards  prescribed  pursuant  to  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section,  such  product  shall  be 
refused  admission,  except  as  prortded  in 
paragraph  (3)  of  thts  subsection.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  cause  the  destruc- 
tion of  any  such  product  being  imported  and 
refused  admission  unless  such  product  Is  ex- 
ported, under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  within  ninety  days 
of  the  date  of  notice  of  such  refusal  or  with- 
in such  additional  time  as  may  be  permitted 
pursuant  to  such  regulations. 

"(3)  Pending  decision  as  to  the  admlaslon 
of  a  product  being  imported  or  offered  for 
Import,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
authorize  delivery  of  such  product  to  the 
owner  or  consignee  upon  the  execution  by 
him  of  a  good  and  sufficient  bond  providing 
for  the  payment  of  such  liquidated  damages 
in  the  event  of  default  as  may  be  required 
pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury," 

S«c.  3.  The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act,  as  amended  (33  U  S  C.  464  et  seq.) , 
la  amended  by  redesignating  section  37  as 
section  38  and  inserting  before  such  section 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

"arAMDAaos   rom   ckbtain    HAifxrwAcnnxo 
paootTCTS 

"Sac.  37.  (a)  The  Congreaa  hereby  Onda 
and  declare* — 

"(1)  that  many  manufactured  products 
may  contain  substance*  which  adversely  af- 
fect the  quality  of  our  nation's  navigable 
waters: 

"(3)  that  the  control  of  the  adverse  effects 
of  these  substances  Is  not  feasible  at  the 
point  of  use  of  the  products;  and 

"(3)  that  It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of 
this  section  to  protect  and  enhance  water 
quality  and  protect  the  public  health  through 
the  regulation  of  the  use  of  such  substances 
In  products  at  the  point  of  manufacture. 

"(b)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  section,  and  at  appro- 
priate times  thereafter,  the  Administrator 
Bbalt  designate  substances  or  combination  of 
substances  which  are  being  used  in  manu- 
factured products  and  which  as  a  result  of 
such  use  adversely  affect  the  public  health 
or  contribute  or  may  contribute  to  the  viola- 
tion o<  any  water  quality  standard  estab- 
lished or  approved  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

"(c)  Prior  to  the  introduction  into  com- 
merce of  any  manufacttired  product  con- 
taining any  new  substance  or  any  previously 
available  substance  in  a  substantially  new 
use.  the  Administrator  shall  require — 

"(1)  the  manufacturer  of  any  such  manu- 
factured product  to  notify  him  as  to  the 
commercial  Identifying  name  and  manufao- 
turer  of  such  substance,  the  range  of  con- 
centration of  such  substance  in  such  manu- 
factured product,  and  the  purpose-in- uae  of 
such  substance  in  such  manufactured 
product: 

"(3)  the  manufacturer  of  any  such  sub- 
stance to  notify  him  as  to  the  chemical  com- 
position of  such  substance; 

"(3)  the  manufacturer  of  any  such  manu- 
factured product  or  the  manufacturer  of  any 
such  substance — 

"(A)  to  conduct  tests  to  determine  po- 
tential public  health  effects  of  the  xise  of 
such  substance  In  such  manufactured  prod- 
uct (Including  but  not  limited  to,  carcino- 


genic, teratogenic,  or  mutagenic  effects ) .  In 
conformity  with  test  procedures  and  proto- 
coU  eU,ibliBhed  by  the  Administrator; 

"(B)  to  provide  any  information  under 
the  control  of  such  manufacturer  concerning 
the  short  and  long  term  environmental  effects 
of  the  use  of  such  3ubstan:e  in  such  manu- 
factured products  and  to  develop  by  test  ot 
analysis  such  information  on  potential  en- 
vironmental effects;  and 

"(c)  to  furnish  the  description  of  any 
analytical  technique  that  can  be  used  to 
detect  and  measure  such  substance  or  its 
by-products  in  such  manufactured  product. 
In  the  human  body,  or  In  the  environment. 

The  results  of  tests  and  other  Informa- 
tion gathered  under  paragraph  (3)  shall 
not  be  considered  conadentlal. 

"(d)  Whenever  the  AdmlnistratcH-  flnds  on 
the  basis  of  surveys,  studies,  or  reports  that 
(1)  the  use  In  substantial  quantities  of  any 
manufactured  product  which  contains  any 
substance  or  substances  designated  under 
subsection  (b)  results  or  is  likely  to  result 
in  direct  or  indirect  discharges  into  the  nav- 
igable waters  of  the  United  States  so  as  to 
adversely  affect  the  public  health  or  to 
cause  or  substantially  contribute  to  violation 
ot  any  water  quality  standard  established 
or  approved  pursuant  to  this  Act,  and  (3) 
treatment  to  remove  the  harmful  effects  of 
such  manufactured  product  at  the  point  of 
such  discharge  Is  not  feasible,  he  shall  pre- 
scribe, in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  relating  to 
administrative  procedure,  standards  for  the 
uae  in  such  manufactured  product  of  such 
sotetances  either  singly  or  by  classes.  In- 
cluded with  such  standards  shall  be  (A) 
specific  methods  by  which  products  shall 
be  tested  by  the  Administrator  to  determine 
If  they  conform  to  such  standards,  and  (B) 
requirements  with  respect  to  necessary  rec- 
ord keeping,  reporting,  and  other  actions 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  this  section. 
Upon  a  showing  satisfactory  to  the  Admin- 
istrator that  Information  reported  or  other- 
wise obtained  by  the  Administrator  or  his 
representative  pursuant  to  such  require- 
ments contains  or  relates  to  a  trade  secret 
or  other  matter  referred  to  in  section  1906 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  consider  such  information 
oonfldentlal  for  the  purpose  of  such  section 
1906,  except  that  such  information  may  be 
disclosed  to  other  officers  or  employees  con- 
cerned with  carrying  out  this  Act  or  when 
relevant  In  any  proceeding  under  this  Act. 

"(e)  It  shall  be  unlawful  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  such  standards  for  any  person 
to  Import  for  use  in  the  United  States  or 
manufacture  for  use  in  the  United  States  or 
for  export  any  product,  unless  such  product 
confcmns  with  standards  prescribed  with 
respect  to  such  product  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  this  section. 

"(f)  (1)  Any  product  which  does  not  con- 
form with  standards  preecrlbed  pursuant  to 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section  shall  be  liable 
to  be  proceeded  against  on  libel  of  informa- 
tion and  condemned  In  any  district  court  In 
the  United  SUtes  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  which  such  product  Is  found. 

"(3)  Such  product  shall  be  liable  to  seiz- 
ure by  proceas  pursuant  to  the  libel,  and  the 
procedure  In  cases  under  this  subsection 
shall  conform,  as  nearly  as  may  be.  to  the 
procedure  in  admiralty;  except  that  on  de- 
mand of  either  party  any  Issue  of  fact  Joined 
in  such  case  shall  be  tried  by  Jury.  When 
libel  for  condemnation  proceedings  under 
this  subsection,  involving  the  same  claimant 
and  the  same  issues,  are  pending  in  two  or 
more  Jurisdictions,  such  pending  proceed- 
ings, upon  application  of  the  United  States 
or  the  claimant  seasonably  made  to  the 
court  of  one  such  Jurisdiction,  shall  be  con- 
solidated for  trial  by  order  of  such  court, 
and  tried  In  (A)  any  district  selected  by  the 
applicant  where  one  of  such  proceedings  is 
pending:  or  (B)    a  district  agreed  upon  by 
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stipulation  between  the  parties.  U  no  order 
for  consoUdatlon  U  so  made  within  a  rea- 
sonable time,  the  United  BUtee  or  the  claim- 
ant  may  apply  to  the  court  of  one  such 
JurlsdlcUon.  and  such  court  (afur  giving 
the  other  party,  the  claimant,  or  the  United 
States  attorney  for  such  district,  reasonable 
notice  and  opporttmlty  to  be  heard)  shall 
by  order,  unless  good  cause  to  the  contrary 
is  shown,  specify  a  district  of  reasonable 
proximity  to  the  claimant's  principal  place 
of  business,  in  which  all  such  pending  pro- 
ceedings shall  be  consolidated  for  trial  and 
tried.  Such  order  of  consolidation  shall  not 
apply  so  as  to  require  the  removal  of  any 
case  the  date  for  trial  of  which  has  been 
fixed.  The  court  granting  such  order  shall 
give  prompt  notification  thereof  to  the  other 
courts  having  JurladlcUon  of  the  cases  cov- 
ered hereby. 

"(3)  Any  product  condemned  under  this 
subsection  shall,  after  entry  of  the  decree, 
l>e  disposed  of  by  destruction  or  sale  as  the 
court  may.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection,  direct  and  the  proceeds 
thereof,  if  sold,  less  the  legal  costs  and 
charges,  shall  be  paid  Into  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States;  but  such  product  shall  not 
be  sold  under  such  decree  or  a  use  which 
would  result  In  the  violation  of  any  water 
quality  standards  contrary  to  the  purpose  of 
this  section;  except  that  after  entry  of  the 
decree  and  upon  the  payment  of  the  costs  of 
such  proceedings  and  the  execution  of  a  good 
and  sufficient  bond  conditioned  that  such 
product  shall  not  be  used  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  the  court  may  by 
order  direct  that  such  product  be  delivered  to 
the  owner  thereof  to  be  destroyed  or  brought 
Into  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section  under  the  supervision  of  an  officer  or 
employee  duly  designated  by  the  Administra- 
tor and  the  expenses  of  such  supervision 
shall  be  paid  by  the  person  obtaining  release 
of  the  product  under  bond. 

"(4)  When  a  decree  of  condemnation  Is 
entered  against  the  product,  court  costs  and 
fees,  and  storage  and  other  proper  expenses, 
shall  be  awarded  against  the  person,  if  any. 
Intervening  as  claimant  of  the  product. 

"  (6)  In  the  case  of  removal  for  trial  of  any 
case  as  provided  by  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection — 

"(A)  the  clerk  of  the  court  from  which  re- 
moval Is  made  shall  promptly  transmit  to  the 
court  in  which  the  case  Is  to  be  tried  all 
records  In  the  case  necessary  In  order  that 
such  court  may  exercise  Jurisdiction; 

"(B)  the  court  to  which  such  case  is  re- 
moved shall  have  the  powers  and  be  subject 
to  the  duties,  for  purposes  of  such  case, 
which  the  court  from  which  removal  was 
made  would  have  had,  or  to  which  such  court 
would  have  been  subject,  If  such  case  had  not 
been  removed. 

"(g)(1)  The  United  States  district  courts 
shall  have  Jurisdiction,  for  cause  shown  and 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  rule  66  (a)  and 
(b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  to 
restrain  violations  of  this  section. 

"(3)  In  any  proceeding  for  criminal  con- 
tempt for  violation  of  an  Injunction  or 
restraining  order  Issued  under  this  subsec- 
tion, which  violation  also  constitutes  a  viola- 
tion of  this  section,  trial  shall  be  by  the 
court  or,  upon  demand  of  the  accused,  by  a 
Jury  Such  trial  shall  be  conducted  In  accord- 
ance with  the  practice  and  procedure  appli- 
cable in  the  case  of  proceedings  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  rule  43(b)  of  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedure. 

"(h)  All  libel  or  Injunction  proceedings 
for  the  enforcement,  or  to  restrain  violations, 
of  this  section  shall  be  by  and  In  the  name 
of  the  United  States.  Subpoenas  for  witnesses 
who  are  required  to  attend  a  court  of  the 
United  States  In  any  district  may  run  Into 
any  other   district  in  any  such  proceeding. 

"(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Administrator  shall  Jointly  prescribe  reg- 
ulations for  the  efficient  enforcement  of  the 
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provisions  of  subsection  (k)  of  this  section, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  therein.  Such 
ngulatlons  shall  be  promulgated  in  such 
Bj^nner  and  take  effect  at  such  time,  after 
due  notice,  as  the  Secretary  shall  determine. 

■'(])(!)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
gooduct  examinations.  Inspections,  and  In- 
vestigations for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion through  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  or  through 
»ny  officer  or  employee  of  any  State,  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  thereof,  duly  commissioned 
tij  the  Administrator. 

"(3)  For  purposee  of  enforcement  of  this 
section,  officers  or  employees  duly  designated 
by  the  Administrator,  upon  presenting  ap- 
propriate credentials  and  a  written  notice 
to  the  owner,  oj>erator,  or  agent  in  charge, 
are  authorized  (A)  to  enter,  at  reasonable 
times,  any  factory,  warehouse,  or  establlsh- 
nisnt  In  which  a  product  Is  manufactiired, 
processed,  packed,  or  held,  or  to  enter  any 
Tehicle  being  used  to  transport  or  bold  a 
manufacttired  product:  (B)  to  in.q>ect,  at 
reasonable  times  and  within  reasonable  limits 
and  In  a  reasonable  manner,  such  factory, 
n-arehouse,  establishment,  or  vehicle,  and 
all  pertinent  equipment,  finished  and  un- 
finished materials;  and  (C)  to  obtain  sam- 
ples of  such  materials,  A  separate  notice 
shall  be  given  for  each  such  inspection,  but 
s  notice  shall  not  be  required  for  each  entry 
made  during  the  period  covered  by  the  in- 
spection. Each  such  Inspection  shall  be  com- 
menced and  completed  with  reasonable 
promptness. 

"(3)  If  the  officer  or  employee  obtains  any 
sample,  prior  to  leaving  the  premises,  he 
iball  give  to  the  owner,  operator,  or  agent 
m  charge  a  receipt  describing  the  samples 
obtained.  If  an  analysis  Is  made  of  such 
sample,  a  copy  of  the  results  of  such  analysis 
shall  be  furnished  promptly  to  the  owne^, 
operator  or  agent  In  charge. 

"(k)(l)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  deliver  to  the  Administrator,  upon  his 
request,  samples  of  products  which  are  be- 
ing Imported,  or  offered  for  import,  for  use 
In  the  United  States,  giving  notice  thereof 
to  the  owner  or  consignee,  who  may  appear 
before  the  Administrator  and  have  the  right 
to  introduce  testimony.  If  It  api>ear8  from 
the  examination  of  such  samples  or  other- 
wise that  such  product  does  not  conform 
to  standards  prescribed  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section,  such  product  shall 
be  refused  admission,  except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  cause  the  destruc- 
tion of  any  such  product  being  imported  and 
refused  admission  unless  such  product  is  ex- 
ported, under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  vrithin  ninety 
days  of  the  date  of  notice  of  such  refusal 
or  within  such  additional  time  as  may  be 
permitted  pursuant  to  such  regulations. 

"(3)  Pending  decision  as  to  the  admission 
of  a  product  being  imported  or  offered  for 
Import,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
authorize  delivery  of  such  product  to  the 
owner  or  consignee  upon  the  execution  by 
him  of  a  good  and  sufficient  bond  providing 
for  the  payment  of  such  liquidated  damages 
in  the  event  of  default  as  may  be  required 
pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury." 

The  summary  presented  by  Mr. 
Mtjskie  is  as  follows: 

SuMMABT  OF  Provisions 

The  bill  establishes  parallel  provisions  in 
the  Clean  Air  Act  and  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  to  set  standards  for  the 
manufacture  of  certain  products.  In  or^ler 
to  control  the  environmental  impact  of  ."ub- 
stances  which  cannot  be  adequately  regu- 
lated at  the  point  of  use. 

Subsection  (a)  of  each  new  section  :s  the 
findings  of  Congress  and  the  purposes  of  the 
legislation. 


Subsection  (b)  of  each  new  section  pro- 
vides that  within  180  days  after  enactment, 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  will  designate  substances 
which  may  be  present  In  manufactured 
products  and  which  may  cause  a  violation 
of  any  air  or  water  quality  standards. 

Subsection  (c)  of  each  new  section  re- 
quires that  before  any  new  subetance  (or 
substance  in  &  new  use)  is  Introduced  into 
oommeroe  the  Administrator  will  require  the 
manufacttirer  to  submit  information  on  the 
composition  and  potential  public  health 
and  environment  effects  of  the  substance.  He 
win  also  require  testing  by  the  manufac- 
turer to  establish  such  effects. 

SUbeectlon  (d)  of  each  new  section  au- 
thxMizes  the  Admintstrator  to  prescribe 
standards  for  the  use  in  manufactured  prod- 
ucts of  any  designated  substance  whose  use 
In  substantial  quantities  may  cause  dis- 
charges which  adversely  affect  health  or  vio- 
late air  or  water  quality  standards.  Stand- 
ards may  Include  testing  procedures  and 
record-keeping  and  reporting  requirements. 

Subsection  (e)  of  each  new  section  pro- 
hibits the  Importation  or  manufacture  of 
any  product  not  in  compliance  with  stand- 
ards under  these  sections. 

Subsection  (f)  of  each  new  section  pro- 
vides for  the  condemnation,  seizure,  and  dis- 
p>osltlon  of  any  product  which  does  not  con- 
form to  the  standards  under  these  sections. 
Subsections  (g)  and  (h)  are  procedural 
authorizations. 

Subsections  (1)  and  (k)  of  each  new  sec- 
tion authorize  the  Administrator  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  Jointly  enforce 
the  standards  under  these  sections  against 
Imported  products. 

Subsection  (J)  of  each  new  section  au- 
thorizes the  Administrator  to  conduct  ex- 
tLmlnatlons  and  Inspections  and  to  enter 
any  premises  and  obtain  samples. 


S.  576— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  ENCOURAGE  PHYSICIANS  TO 
PRACTICE  MEDICINE  IN  PHYSI- 
CIAN SHORTAGE  AREAS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  to  narrow 
the  gap  in  the  medical  manpower  needs 
of  the  country.  This  legislation  provides 
tax  incentives  for  physicians  to  take  up 
practice  in  medical  manpower  shortage 
areas. 

It  is  a  simple  fact  that  the  country 
faces  a  doctor  shortage.  According  to 
the  U.S.  PubUc  Health  Service,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  manpower  needs  this  year 
exceed  the  supply  by  some  48,000  doc- 
tors. Even  if  we  do  narrow  the  gap  over 
the  next  10  years,  the  Public  Health 
Service  says  we  can  still  estimate  that 
America's  doctor  shortage  will  number  in 
excess  of  25,000.  I  believe  we  should  as- 
sume that  such  a  reduction  in  the  next 
10  years  is  overly  optimistic  and  ex- 
tremely generous. 

The  gap  between  supply  and  demand 
is  obviously  greater  in  certain  geographi- 
cal areas.  The  Public  Health  Service  has 
noted: 

The  problem  of  health  manpower  shortages 
Is  not  only  one  of  gross  numbers  but  also 
relates  to  the  disparity  in  the  geographic 
distribution  of  health  manpower  wltbln 
States  and  metropolitan  areas. 

My  bill,  through  the  incentive  prin- 
ciple, would  encourage  physicians  to 
t^e  up  practice  in  areas  of  the  country 
where  physicians  are  in  the  shortest  sup- 
ply. Generally  speaking,  passage  of  this 
legislation  will  benefit  rural  and  inner 


city  areas  all  across  the  country.  To  nar- 
row the  medical  manpower  gap  in  the 
most  critically  physician  short  areas  is 
something  that  should  be  of  priority  in- 
terest. I  am,  therefore,  hopeful  that  this 
bill  will  have  broad  support. 

Briefly,  my  bill  proposes  that  the  first 
$20,000  of  a  physician's  adjusted  gross 
income  from  medical  sources  be  tax  ex- 
empt for  the  first  taxable  year  of  prac- 
tice in  an  established  physician  shortage 
area.  This  tax  Incentive  would  continue 
for  5  years  on  a  downward  sliding 
scale.  The  bill  requires  that  a  doctor 
practice  in  the  physician-shortage  area 
for  at  least  2  years.  Designation  of  physi- 
cian-shortage areas  would  be  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  with  the  advice  of  appropriate 
State  sigencies. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  ap- 
parent. Phys.cian-shortage  areas  are 
generally  areas  of  low  per  capita  income. 
Many  metropolitan  core  areas  together 
with  many  rural  areas  of  our  Nation 
face  doctor  shortages  far  in  excess  of 
the  rest  of  the  country.  It  is  even  more 
apparent  that  in  such  regions  of  low  eco- 
nomic growth  delivery  of  basic  health 
care  services  is  a  matter  of  great  urgency. 
Compoimding  this  fact  with  an  enor- 
mous medical  manpower  shortage  makes 
the  situation  critical. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  proposal  I 
am  offering  today  employs  the  best 
method  of  solving  this  particular  prob- 
lem. The  tax  incentive  concept  creates 
financial  Incentive  for  physicans  to  prac- 
tice in  an  area  where  they  can  do  the 
most  good.  Yet  it  does  not  dictate  where 
a  physician  shall  establish  his  practice. 

My  proposal  would  use  existing  gov- 
ernmental mechanisms.  It  will  not  re- 
quire the  establishment  of  yet  another 
bureaurcracy  to  carry  out  yet  smother 
program. 

I  do  not  propose  this  legislation  as  a 
panacea  for  our  medical  manpower  prob- 
lem. Other  ideas  and  programs  can  and 
should  be  considered  alongside  my  sug- 
gestion. But,  other  programs  both  in  the 
public  and  private  sector  can  work  in 
liaison  with  this  proposal  to  improve 
health  care  for  the  American  people. 

I  do  not  yet  know  the  specifics  which 
the  President  will  recommend  in  his  up- 
coming health  message.  I  am  extremely 
hopeful,  however,  that  a  proposal  similar 
to  the  one  I  now  Intrcxluce  will  be  closely 
examined  by  the  administration.  Every- 
one today  agrees  that  the  American  peo- 
ple can  be  provided  with  better  health 
care.  I  believe  my  bill  will  assist  in  Im- 
proving health  oare  ano  .^at  it  me.  its 
broad  support. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  ms  solleagues 
can  examine  my  proposal  In  detail,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  complete 
text  of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cook)  .  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  576)  to  provide  tax  incen- 
tives to  encourage  physicians  to  prac- 
tice medicine  in  physician  shortage  areas. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Tower  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
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Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rzcoro,  as  foilows: 

S.  576 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
part  III  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
Itema  speclflcally  excluded  from  groaa  In- 
come )  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  redesignating  section  134  aa  section 
138:  and 

(3)  Inaertlng  after  section  133  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"8«c.  134.  Pktbicians  EffTABLisHiNC  Piucnci 
IN  Phtsician  Shobtag*  AasAS. 

"(a)  Iw  OufXBAL. — In  the  cue  of  a  physi- 
cian who  engages  in  a  medical  practice  in  a 
physician  shortage  area,  gross  Income  does 
not  include,  at  the  election  of  the  taxpayer, 
adjusted  gross  medical  Inconve  from  such 
medical  practice  In  such  area  to  the  extent 
or— 

"(A)  $30,000  during  the  nrst  Uxable  year 
of  such  practice: 

"(B)  $15,000  during  the  second  taxable 
year  of  such  practice: 

"(C)  •10.000  during  the  third  taxable  year 
of  such  practice: 

"(D)  $7,500  during  the  fourth  Uxable  year 
of  such  practice:  and 

"(E)  $5,000  during  the  fifth  taxable  year 
of  such  practice. 

•(b)    Umltatlona.— 

"(1)  Two-year  practice  requirement. — The 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to 
a  physician  with  respect  to  a  medical  prac- 
tice In  a  physician  shortage  area  only  if  he 
continuously  engages  In  such  practice  for 
at  lea«t  3  yean,  commencing  with  the  day  on 
which  he  first  engages  in  such  practice.  The 
preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply — 

"(A)  to  a  physician  who  dies  during  such 
3-year  period,  or 

"(B)  with  reepect  to  any  period  of  dis- 
ability during  such  3-year  period. 

"(3)  ProTlalons  to  apply  only  once. — The 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to 
engaging  in  a  practice  of  medicine  In  a  phy- 
sician shortage  area  only  once  for  any  phy- 
sician. 

"(c)  Election. — 

"(1)  In  general. — An  election  to  have  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  apply  shall  be 
made  at  such  time  and  In  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  prescribes  by 
regulations.  Such  election  may  not  be  re- 
voked except  with  the  consent  of  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  and  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  prescribes. 

"(3)  Designation  of  first  taxable  year. — 
At  the  time  of  making  an  election  under 
paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  a  physician  shall  designate 
bis  first  taxable  year  of  a  medical  practice  In 
a  physician  shortage  area,  for  purposes  of 
applying  the   provisions  of  subsection    (a). 

"(A)  the  taxable  year  In  which  be  first 
engages  in  a  medical  practice  In  such  area,  or 

"(B)   the  succeeding  taxable  y(«r. 

"(d)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  the  term  'adjusted  gross  medical  In- 
come' means  gross  Income  from  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  less  any  deductions  arising 
out  of  such  practice;  and 

"(3)  the  term  'physician  shortage  area' 
means  any  area  within  a  State  certified  to 
the  Secretary  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  as  an  area  In  which 
there  are  an  insufflctent  number  of  physi- 
cians practicing  medicine  to  meet  the  need 
for  medical  care  of  the  population  of  such 
area. 

"(e)  Certifications  by  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. — 

"(1)  In  general. — The  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall  on  or  before 


November  1  of  each  year  (beginning  with 
1071)  certify  the  physician  shortage  areas 
(If  any)  in  each  State  for  the  following  cal- 
endar year. 

"(3)  Certifications  pursuant  to  State 
agency  recommendations. — In  making  cer- 
tifications of  physician  shortage  areas  for 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  accept 
the  determination  as  to  the  number  and  lo- 
cation of  physician  shortage  areas  In  a  State 
recommended  to  him  by — 

"(A)  the  State  planning  agency  for  such 
State  (as  designated  pursuant  to  section  814 
(a)  (3)  (A)  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act) . 
or 

"(B)  If  In  such  State  there  Is  no  such 
agency,  or  If  such  agency  falls  to  make  a 
recommended  determination  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  prescribed  by  him.  by  such 
other  agency  of  such  State  as  he  finds  to  be 
q\iallfled  to  make  such  a  recommended  de- 
termination and  as  the  Oovemor  of  such 
State  shall  have  designated  to  make  such  a 
recommended  determination; 
but  only  if  the  agency.  In  making  such  rec- 
ommended determination,  has  sought  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  the  State  medical 
societies  for  such  State:  and 

"(C)  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  Is  satisfied  with  the  adequacy 
of  the  criteria  employed  by  the  agency  as  the 
baals  upon  which  such  recommended  deter- 
mlnatilon  was  made. 

"(3)  Other  certifications — If.  In  the  case 
of  any  State,  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  does  not  receive  (within 
such  reasonable  time  as  he  shall  prescribe) 
a  recommended  detemUnatlon  with  respect 
to  such  State  which  meets  the  requirements 
of  paragraph  (1).  he  shall  (after  seeking  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  the  State  medical 
societies  for  such  State)  certify  the  number 
and  location  of  the  physician  shortage  areas 
(If  any)  of  such  State  on  the  baals  of  the 
most  current  and  appropriate  data  available 
to  him. 

"(4)  Effective  period  of  certifications. — A 
certification  by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of 
physician  shortage  areas  In  a  State  shall  re- 
main In  effect  for  the  calendar  year  for 
which  It  Is  made.  With  respect  to  a  physician 
who  engage*  In  a  medical  practice  In  an  area 
so  certified  during  his  taxable  year  begin- 
ning In  such  calendar  year  and  who  makes 
an  election  under  subsection  (c)  to  have 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  apply,  such 
certification  (A)  shall  remain  In  effect  for 
succeeding  calendar  years,  and  (B)  shall  be 
treated  as  having  been  In  effect  for  prior 
calendar  years  for  purposes  of  determining 
the  number  of  taxable  years  of  his  medical 
practice  In  such  area. 

"(e)  Regulations —The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section" 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  III  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  I  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  Item  relating 
to  section  134  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  following: 

"Sec.  134.  Physicians  establishing  practice  In 

physician  shortage  areas. 
"Sec.  138.  Cross  reference  to  other  Acta." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1971. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  2*— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  A  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION TO  DESIGNATE  NATIONAL 
GRANDPARENTS  DAY 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr  President,  in  the 
92d  Congress  I  introduced  a  joint  resolu- 
tion calling  for  the  designation  of  a  Na- 
tioTial  GraiHlparents  Day.  Unfortunately, 


the  Senate  did  not  act  upon  the  measure 
before  the  close  of  the  session.  There- 
fore, I  wish  to  again  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagties  this  matter  which 
I  continue  to  feel  Is  deserving  of  the 
ofBcial  consideration  of  the  Congress. 

In  this  time  of  rapid  change — when 
diversity  has  l)ecome  a  way  of  life,  it  is 
important  to  consider  that  which  we 
hold  in  common.  Let  us  call  it  the  human 
condition.  We  have  all  loved  and  hated, 
realized  dreams  and  been  disillusioned! 
achieved  and  faltered.  Eventually,  we 
have  come  to  realize  that  only  the  aging 
process  has  been  able  to  properly  bring 
these  life  forces  into  perspective  so  that 
understanding  and  true  wisdom  are  pos- 
sible. 

But  even  as  a^ing  brings  maturity, 
with  it  also  comes  a  lessening  of  activ- 
ity— and  it  is  here  that  we  must  not  let 
ourselves  be  deceived.  Physical  decline  is 
not  indicative  of  an  outdated  mind. 
Many  a  strong  spirit  or  keen  sense  of 
Judgment  has  been  overlooked  by  the 
young,  whose  attentions  are  too  often 
drawn  only  to  the  demonstrative  in  their 
midst. 

Grandparents  harbor  a  lifetime  in 
their  minds — a  rich,  valuable  set  of  ex- 
periences and  observations.  They  are 
wardens  of  a  wisdom  that  comes  from 
years  of  dealing  with  life's  inconsisten- 
cies while  simultaneously  trying  to  bring 
smd  contribute  something  of  themselves 
to  life  This  contribution  is.  in  part,  shar- 
ing their  knowledge  and  experiences 
with  those  closest  to  them,  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  majority  of  us  have  bene- 
fited from  this  inheritance.  Those  of  us 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  known 
our  grandparents  will  recall  these  ex- 
changes as  both  enjoyable  and  positive 
character-building  influences. 

For  many  years  we  have  paused  to 
honor  and  pay  tribute  to  the  mothers 
and  fathers  in  this  country,  but  we  have 
not  formally  recognized  our  grandpar- 
ents, who  contribute  so  much  to  our 
strength  and  heritage.  Therefore.  I  feel 
that  it  is  fitting  that  we  as  a  nation  set 
aside  a  time  to  focus  national  and  per- 
sonal attention  on  those  loved  ones 
whom  we  otherwise  honor  and  respect 
in  our  everyday  lives,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  requesting  the  Pres- 
ident to  designate  the  second  Sunday  in 
October  as  National  Grandparents  Day. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  Joint  resolution  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Cook).  The  joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  joint  resolution 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res  26)  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
issue  annually  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing the  second  Sunday  of  October  of  each 
year  as  "National  Grandparents  Day," 
introduced  by  Mr.  Tower,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
SJ.  Rzs.  36 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President 
Is  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  annually 
a  proclamation  designating  the  second  Sun- 
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day  of  October  of  each  year  as  "National 
Grandparents  Day",  and  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  Interested 
ffoups  and  organizations  to  observe  such  day 
irttb  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 

S.     23 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  <Mr. 
Brooke),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Pong),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hhuska),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
ijfouYE).  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  MoNDALE),  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois <Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott),  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson),  and  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tctnney), 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  23,  the 
"Etlinic  Heritage  Studies  Centers  Act  of 
1971." 

S.     143 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  the  request  of  my  colleague  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  who  is  absent 
from  this  body  on  ofBclal  business  for  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 315b  of  title  43.  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  the  cost  factors  which  shall 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  determin- 
ing the  grazing  fees  which  will  be  im- 
posed for  use  of  public  lands  (S.  143) . 

8.    42fl 

At  request  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  426,  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for 
the  protection  of  the  public's  health  from 
unnecessary  medical  and  dental  exposure 
to  ionizing  radiation. 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSORS 
OF  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.J.    KKB.    4 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  JAvrrs),  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 4,  to  authorize  and  request  the  Presi- 
dent to  proclaim  the  period  April  19, 
1971.  through  April  23.  1971.  as  "School 
Bus  Safety  Week". 

B.J.  RES.    8 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore),  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  , 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mok- 
dale),  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  ,  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BoGGS) ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Hansen),  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
'Mr.  Percy)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  8,  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  42— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  DISCLOSURE  OF  FINAN- 
CIAL INTERESTS 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  when  charges 
of  financial  irregularity  are  lodged 
against  key  Senate  staff  members,  there 
is  properly  an  outpouring  of  public  anger 
and  concern.  This  concern  in  my  judg- 
ment is  not  only  directed  at  the  individ- 
uals involved,  but  more  broadly  affects 
confidence  in  the  Senate  as  an  institu- 
tion. Moreover,  it  spotlights  the  need  for 
a  public  disclosure  of  income,  assets,  and 
liabilities  on  the  part  of  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  key  Senate  employees.  The 
present  rule  XUV  which  provides  for 
nonpublic  disclosure  is  like  showing  a 
picture  to  a  blind  man  in  the  dark. 

Consequently,  I  am,  today  submitting, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  resolution  to 
require  full  public  disclosure  of  such  in- 
come, assets  and  liabilities.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  this 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Schweiker  ) .  The  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The   resolution    (S.    Res.    42),    which 
reads  as  follows,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Res.  43 

Resolved,  that  rule  XLIV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  be  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"RULE  XLIV 

"DISCLOSUBE    OP    FINANCIAL    INTERESTS 

"1.  Each  Senator  or  person  who  has  de- 
clared or  otherwise  made  known  hlB  Inten- 
tion to  seek  nomination  or  election,  or  who 
has  filed  papers  or  p>etltlons  for  nomination 
or  election,  or  on  whoee  behalf  a  declEtfa- 
tlon  or  nominating  paper  or  petition  has 
been  made  or  filed,  or  who  has  otherwise,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  manifested  his  Intention 
to  seek  nomination  or  election,  pursuant  to 
State  Law,  to  the  office  of  United  States  Sen- 
ator, and  each  officer  or  employee  of  the  Sen- 
ate who  Is  compensated  at  a  rate  In  excess 
of  $15,000  a  year,  shall  file  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  before  the  15th  day  of  May  In 
each  year,  commencing  In  1972,  the  foUow- 
Ing  reports  of  his  pkersonal  financial  Interests : 

"(a)  a  statement  of  all  Income  received 
during  the  preceding  year  listing  the  source 
of  all  Income  and  the  amount  of  Income 
received  from  each  such  source; 

"(b)  a  statement  of  all  assets  and  liabil- 
ities as  of  December  31  of  the  preceding  year; 

"(c)  the  Identity  of  each  trust  or  other 
fiduciary  relation  In  which  he  held  a  bene- 
ficial Interest  having  a  value  of  $10,(X)0  or 
more,  and  the  Identity,  If  known,  of  each 
Interest  of  the  trust  or  other  fiduciary  rela- 
tion In  real  or  personal  property  In  which 
the  Senator,  officer,  or  employee  held  a  bene- 
ficial Interest  having  a  value  of  $10,000  or 
more,  at  any  time  during  the  preceding  year. 
If  he  cannot  obtain  the  identity  of  the 
fiduciary  interests,  the  Senator,  officer,  or 
employee  shall  request  the  fiduciary  to  re- 
port that  Information  to  the  Comptroller 
Oeneral  In  the  same  manner  that  reports 
are  filed  under  this  rule; 

"(d)  the  source  and  value  of  all  gifts  In 
the  aggregate  amoxint  or  value  of  $50  or 
more  from  any  single  source  received  by  him 
during  the  preceding  year,  excepting  only 
Christmas  said  birthday  gifts  received  from 
family  members. 

"3.  All  papers  filed  under  section  1  of  this 
rule  shall  be  kept  by  the  Secretary  of  the 


Senate  for  not  less  than  three  years  and  shall 
be  made  available  promptly  for  public  in- 
spection and  copying. 

"3.  This  rule  shall  take  effect  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1972.  With  respect  to  Senators  and 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Senate  as  to 
whom  section  1  of  this  rule  is  applicable, 
no  reports  must  be  filed  for  any  period 
before  such  officer  or  employee  was  hired 
with  the  Senate,  or  during  a  period  of  office 
or  employment  with  the  Senate  of  less  than 
ninety  days  In  a  year." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  43^SUBMIS- 
SION  OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  COMMITTEE  ASSIGNMENT 
OF  SENATOR  GAMBRELL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (for  Mr. 
Mansfield)  submitted  a  resolution  (S. 
Res.  43)  relating  to  the  assignment  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gam- 
BRELL)  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia  when  he  submitted  the  resolu- 
tion appear  later  in  the  Record  under 
the  appropriate  heading.) 


CONSTRU<TriON  OF  AN  OIL  PIPE- 
LINE SYSTEM  IN  THE  STATE  OP 
ALASKA— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    3 

Mr.  GRAVEL  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  546)  relating  to  the  con- 
struction of  an  oil  pipeline  system  in  the 
State  of  Alaska,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Gravel  when  he 
submitted  the  amendment  appear  later 
in  the  Record  imder  the  appropriate 
heading.) 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  recess  until  12  o'clock 
meridian  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordsred. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hart)  .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  Mc(30VERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HUNGER  ILLEGAL  IN  AMERICA 
AFTER  JUNE  30,  1972 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  late  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  knelt 
to  touch  a  child  sick  from  hunger  in  a 
dirt  yard  in  Mississippi  3  years  ago,  the 
tragic  and  unnecessary  problem  of 
hunger  and  malnutrition  in  the  world's 
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richest  Nation  has  troubled  the  American 
people. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
problem  since  that  time.  Citizens'  com- 
mittees have  investigated,  television  net- 
works have  probed,  and  the  Senate,  it- 
self, established  a  special  committee  to 
document  the  existence  of  hunger  and 
malnutrition  afflictinc  millions  of  our  fel- 
low citizens. 

Much  progress.  It  should  be  noted,  has 
been  made.  We  have  raised  the  number 
of  poor  Americans  participating  in  food 
programs  from  6  to  12  million  of  Ameri- 
ca's 25  million  poor.  We  have  increased 
the  amount  of  money  for  food  programs 
by  more  than  $1 1-^  billion. 

The  Congress  has  passed  and  the 
President  signed  a  new  school  lunch  act 
that  guarantees  a  free  and  reduced  price 
lunch  to  every  needy  schoolchild,  and 
a  Food  Stamp  Act  that,  while  containing 
a  number  of  serious  faults,  does  extend 
food  benefits  to  more  hungry  Americans. 

I  have  listed  these  steps  forward  be- 
cause I  do  not  want  to  appear  to  be  say- 
ing that  nothing  has  been  accomplished. 
But  the  question  we  must  all  ask  is 
whether  partial  gains  are  enough  when 
millions  of  Americans  continue  to  go 
hungry. 

In  May  of  1969.  the  President  of  the 
United  States  sent  a  special  message  to 
Congress  stating: 

The  moment  Is  at  band  to  put  an  end  to 
hangar  In  America  Itaelf  for  all  time. 

That  was  nearly  2  years  ago  but  the 
time  apparently  Is  not  yet  at  hand.  For 
we  continue  to  approach  hunger  as  a 
problem  to  be  solved  in  bits  and  pieces. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  to  sqtoarely 
face  up  to  the  President's  conmiitment 
to  end  hunger  and  to  set  a  definite  dead- 
line by  which  it  will  be  baxiished  from 
the  Nation.  If  America  can  set  a  deadline 
to  put  a  man  on  the  moon  and  to  build  a 
multiblllion-dollar  Interstate  Highway 
System,  then  there  is  no  reason  why 
America  cannot  set  a  deadline  to  end 
hunger. 

I  propose,  today,  and  intend  to  submit 
specific  legislation  In  the  near  future, 
that  the  deadline  to  end  hunger  in  this 
Nation  be  Thanksgiving  of  this  year  for 
needy  schoolchildren  and  the  end  of 
Jime  1972  for  every  needy  family. 

These  deadlines  are  long  overdue  Fol- 
lowing the  White  House  Conference  on 
Nutrition  In  I>ecember  1989.  the  White 
House  pledged  that  every  needy  school - 
child,  approximately  6  6  million  by  ad- 
ministration estimates,  would  receive  a 
hot  lunch  by  last  Thanksgiving.  Last 
Thanksgiving  came  and  went  but  only 
5  million  poor  children  were  receiving 
limches. 

The  President  has  also  pledged  to  ex- 
pand the  food  stamp  program  nationwide 
and  ultimately  fund  it  at  a  level  of  $2  5 
billion — the  amount  authorized  in  the 
food  stamp  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  in 
September  1969. 

Unfortunately,  the  President's  budget 
request  for  the  next  fiscal  year  for  food 
stamps  is  only  $2  billion,  half  a  billion 
dollan  leas  than  is  needed  and  an 
amount  that  will  not  permit  any  further 
expansion  of  the  food  stamp  program 
next  year.  If  the  Cangnaa  is  serious 
about  ending  hunger  In  needy  families. 


it  must  appropriate  at  least  $2.5  billion 
for  food  stamps  next  year. 

I  intend  to  fight  for  that  amount  and 
I  hope  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  will 
see  fit  to  support  that  fight. 

What  must  we  do  to  end  hunger 
among  the  12  million  poor  Americans 
who  are  still  outside  of  the  family  feed- 
ing programs?  I  propose  the  following: 

First,  we  must  legislate  a  mandatory 
nationwide  food  stamp  program  by  June 
30.  1972.  This  would  mean  bringing  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  the  Nations 
3.000  counties,  now  operating  the  old 
surplus  food  program,  into  the  food 
stamp  program.  The  President  has  said 
this  is  what  he  wants  to  do;  the  Con- 
gress should  now  make  it  the  law  of  the 
land. 

After  June  30.  1972,  hunger  in  Ameri- 
cas  poor  families  should  be  made  as 
illegal  as  any  other  crime  against  our 
society 

Second,  we  must  legislate  badly  need- 
ed Improvements  in  the  recently  passed 
Pood  Stamp  Act.  If  we  do  not  legislate 
these  improvements,  we  will  contmue  to 
have  so-called  paper  programs,  which 
exist  only  to  employ  paper-pushing 
bureaucrats  but  not  to  really  feed  the 
poor. 

The  first  of  these  improvements  must 
come  in  the  punitive  work  requirement 
contained  in  the  new  Pood  Stamp  Act.  I 
cannot  accept,  and  I  do  not  think  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Congress  or  the  American 
people  approve,  a  work  requirement  that 
denies  innocent  children  food  because 
some  adult  member  of  the  family  has 
been  deemed  by  local  ofBcials  to  have 
refused  to  work. 

That  kind  of  work  provision  is  a  throw- 
back to  the  age  of  EIlizat>ethan  poor  laws 
when  the  hungry  were  punished  for  their 
poverty.  Cutting  an  Innocent  child  off 
from  food  assistance  today  bears  an  un- 
happy resemblance  to  a  time  when  a 
child  could  lose  a  hand  for  stealing  a 
loaf  of  bread. 

Surely,  in  America  today,  we  do  not 
believe  that  the  sins  of  a  father — or  an 
older  brother  or  sister  or  uncle  or  second 
cousin — should  be  visited  upon  inno- 
cent children — children  who  we  now 
know  can  suffer  lrrep>arable  mental  and 
physical  damage  if  they  are  not  properly 
nourished. 

The  second  improvement  must  come 
In  the  amount  of  food  families  are  be- 
ing provided.  Despite  admissions  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  itself,  that 
the  present  food  stamp  level,  the  econ- 
omy diet  of  $106  a  month  is  not  nutri- 
tionally adequate  for  most  families,  that 
level  is  retained  in  the  new  Food  Stamp 
Act.  We  must  raise  the  food  stamp  allot- 
ment to  the  E>epartment's  low-cost  diet 
of  $134  a  month. 

Third,  we  must  cut  through  the  red- 
tape  that  is  strangling  this  program  In 
its  own  good  Intentions.  We  have  pro- 
vided a  way  to  cut  through  the  redtape 
for  the  welfare  poor  in  the  new  act  but 
we  have  done  nothing  for  the  working 
poor  families  of  America.  These  are  the 
families  that  are  lining  up  by  the  thou- 
sands all  across  the  country  trying  to  get 
interviewed  and  waiting  months  before 
they  actually  receive  any  assistance.  The 
working  poor  in  America  are  just  as  de- 


serving as  the  welfare  poor  and  they 
should  be  given  equal  opportunity  at  a 
decent  diet. 

The  President  has  claimed  his  welfare 
reform  plan  has  a  maior  effort  to  help 
the  working  poor.  Getting  rid  of  feed 
stamp  redtape  would  help  working  poor 
families  in  equal  measure. 

These  are  the  Improvements  we  need 
and  I  will  shortly  be  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  accomplish  them. 

I  al.so  Intend  to  fight  for  a  continua- 
tion of  the  OfTlce  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity's emergency  food  and  medical  serv- 
lc»s  program  which  has  been  eliminated 
from  the  budget  next  year.  This  program, 
more  than  anv  other,  makes  sure  that 
the  poorest  of  the  poor  are  reached. 

If  we  do  all  these  things,  then  we  must 
finally  face  up  to  the  fact  that  ending 
hunger  for  all  time  cannot  be  done  on 
the  cheap.  In  fact.  It  cannot  be  done  for 
less  than  $3  to  $4  billion.  I  realize  that 
this  Is  a  large  simi  of  money  but  I  can 
think  of  no  single  Investment  in  the 
health  and  well-l)eing  of  America's  poor 
that  will  provide  a  greater  return. 

Over  the  past  5  years,  we  have  Invested 
enormous  resources  in  trying  to  improve 
the  education  offered  America's  needy 
schoolchildren.  These  resources,  how- 
ever, have  somehow  failed  to  achieve  the 
results  for  which  we  had  hoped.  I  believe 
one  of  the  major  reasons  they  have  failed 
is  that  we  have  failed  to  recognize  the 
most  fimdamental  fact  about  a  child's 
ability  to  perform.  The  fact  is  that  a 
hungry  child  simply  cannot  leam — and 
millions  of  American  schoolchildren  are 
still  going  hungry  at  lunchtlme. 

If  we  are  going  to  resolve  this  prob- 
lem, then  we  must  take  the  following 
steps: 

We  must  recognize  that  the  real  prob- 
lem In  reaching  America's  needy  school- 
children is  a  problem  of  equipment  and 
facilities.  The  greater  proportion  of 
needy  children  still  not  receiving  school 
lunches  are  children  in  18.000  inner  city 
schools — older  schools  that  lack  school 
lunch  facilities. 

In  passing  the  School  Lunch  Act  of 
1970.  Congress  clearly  intended  that  this 
bottleneck  be  broken.  It  authorized  $38 
million  for  facilities  for  fiscal  year  1971. 
$33  million  for  fiscal  year  1972,  and  on 
down  to  $10  million  a  year.  This  was  done 
with  the  Intention  of  spending  the  great- 
est amount  of  money  Immediately  and 
meeting  this  problem  head  on.  Only  then 
would  we  have  the  ability  to  bring 
lunches  to  the  millions  of  inner-city 
children. 

That  is  the  real  point  at  issue  here. 
Unfortimately,  the  administration  is 
only  asking  for  $20  million  in  appro- 
priations for  facilities  in  fiscal  year  1972. 
This  Inadequate  request  can  only  have 
the  effect  of  keeping  the  lid  on  spending 
for  child  feeding  programs.  Congress 
cannot  allow  a  bootstrap  appropriation 
like  this  to  continue  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  feeding  millions  of  hungry  children. 
I  intend  to  make  every  effort  to  see  that 
Congress  appropriates  the  full  amount 
of  authorized  funds  for  school  lunch 
facilities  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

This  necessarily  will  call  for  a  propor- 
tionate Increase  in  the  appropriation  re- 
quested   for    free    and    reduced    price 
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lunches.  Once  we  have  brought  facilities 
to  these  18.000  irmer-city  schools,  we 
will  then  have  the  capability  of  feeding 
not  Just  the  6.6  million  children  that  the 
President  has  pledged  to  feed  but  the 
additional  2.3  million  children  in  these 
Inner-city  schools  eligible  under  the  new 
law.  At  that  time,  we  will  need  to  in- 
crease our  spending  for  free  and  reduced 
price  Ixmches  from  the  administration's 
1972  budget  flg\ire  of  $237  million  to 
nearly  $400  million.  This  policy  of  full 
and  coordinated  spending  is  the  only  an- 
swer to  hunger  in  the  classroom. 

Mr.  President.  I  take  considerable 
pride  in  the  contribution  that  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs,  a  truly  bipartisan  commit- 
tee, has  made  toward  solving  the  prob- 
lem of  hunger  and  malnutrition  in 
America.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
without  the  work  of  this  committee,  its 
hearings,  reports,  and  recommendations, 
we  would  not  be  even  halfway  home  on 
ending  himger  in  the  coimtry. 

The  members  of  the  select  committee 
recently  voted  to  extend  its  work  for  1 
more  year — a  year  In  which  we  could 
finish  the  job  we  started.  I  hope  and  ex- 
pect that  the  Senate  will  approve  that 
extension. 

Further.  I  want  to  serve  notice  here 
and  now  that  I  intend  to  pursue  the  fight 
against  hunger  as  actively  In  the  com- 
ing year  as  I  have  In  the  past  2  years. 
Later  this  month,  the  select  committee 
will  hold  hearings  to  review  the  results 
of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Nu- 
trition. In  the  coming  months,  we  will 
Investigate  the  continuing  deficiencies  of 
the  food  stamp  program,  the  surplus 
foods  program  and  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. We  also  Intend  to  docimient  the 
need  for  an  expanded  school  breakfast 
program.  We  shall  seek  a  national  nu- 
trition policy  for  the  Nation  which  In- 
cludes the  elimination  of  hunger  and 
malnutrition  from  our  land. 

Hunger  is  not  and  should  not  be  a  po- 
litical issue.  The  only  issue  that  matters 
is  whether  f  sunilles  smd  children  are  be- 
ing fed.  Only  by  continuing  to  maintain 
the  pressure  for  improvements  will  they 
be  fed.  I  am  going  to  do  everything  In 
my  power  to  keep  the  press\ire  on. 


THE    HANDUNQ    OP    WAR 
INFORMATION 

Mr.  B-TRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  American  people  are  entitled  to  know 
what  is  going  on  in  South  Vietnam  and 
Laos.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  has  been 
Inexcusable  bimgUng  in  the  handling  of 
Information  which  normally  should  be 
given  to  concerned  Members  of  the  Con- 
Rress  and  in  the  dissemination  of  news 
to  the  public. 

I  am  well  aware,  of  course,  that  mili- 
tary operations  must  be  conducted  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  informa- 
tion which  might  be  of  value  to  &a.  ene- 
my from  falltag  Into  enemy  hands.  But 
in  this  Instance  it  seems  likely  that  the 
enemy  may  know  more  about  what  we 
are  doing  than  our  own  people  know. 
There  have  been  far  too  many  conflict- 
ing statements.  The  Pentagon  appears 
to  be  working  from  one  set  of  blueprints 


while  the  State  Department  se«ns  to  be 
working  from  an  entirely  different  set. 
The  inevitable  result  is  to  nurture  con- 
fusion and  disbelief. 

I  can  sympathize  thoroughly  with  the 
frustrations  that  news  reporters  must 
feel.  The  complaints  of  some  that  news 
agencies  in  practically  every  other  coun- 
try have  had  more  information  than  our 
own  Journalists  have  had  seem  at  this 
point  to  be  justified.  It  Is  being  said  that 
the  most  authoritative  sources  of  in- 
formation on  the  current  situation  in 
South  Vietnam,  Laos,  arid  Cambodia  are 
Izvestia,  the  Russian  newspaper,  a 
French  news  agency,  and  a  Japanese 
news  service.  This  is  incredlWe.  Surdy, 
such  a  situation  could  be  rectified  with- 
out endangering  our  national  security. 
Pull  Information  should  be  released  to 
the  public  as  soon  as  possible  without, 
of  course,  compromising  considerations 
of  security. 

The  spe<;ulatlon  and  the  rumors  that 
have  been  stirred  up  by  the  embargo  on 
information  can  in  themselves  impair 
national  purpose.  We  need  facts  a  great 
deal  more  than  we  need  rumors  and  con- 
jectures. Seme  reports  have  it  that 
American  troops  have  been  massed  on 
the  border  of  Laos  in  Northwestern 
South  Vietnam  ready  for  an  assault 
across  the  border.  It  has  been  said  that 
authority  may  have  to  be  given  for  addi- 
tional groimd  action  by  U.S.  troops. 
Other  reports  say  that  some  American 
advisers  are  leading  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese troops  which  have  crossed  the  border 
into  Laos.  There  are  varying  reports 
about  the  natiire  and  the  extent  of  the 
use  of  American  air  power.  These  differ- 
ing stories  create  an  entirely  unnecessary 
credibility  gap  between  those  who  are 
directing  the  American  operations  and 
those  who  should  advise  and  consent  to 
and  support  such  operations. 

Some  reports  which  I  take  to  be  reli- 
able, Mr.  President,  indicate  to  me  that 
the  participation  of  U.S.  forces  in  ground 
activity  in  South  Vietnam  has  been  sub- 
stantially decreasing,  and  that  there  are 
now  few  actions  Involving  units  of  any 
size.  These  reports  say  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  are  now  bearing  the  brunt 
of  all  ground  fighting,  and  that  they  are 
performing  in  very  creditable  way. 
Vletnamizatlon  of  the  wscr  is  succeed- 
ing, and  we  are  moving  forward  as  orig- 
inally planned  with  respect  to  our  with- 
drawal, according  to  these  reports. 

The  secrecy  surrounding  the  new  op- 
erations tends  to  discredit  and  to  take 
away  from  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
successful  carrying  out  of  the  President's 
Vletnamizatlon  program  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 


COMMUNIST  ATTEMPTS  TO  BLACK- 
MAIL CZECHS  AND  SLOVAKS  LIV- 
ING IN  AMERICA 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  pup- 
pet Czechoslovaklan  Government  has 
never  recovered  from  its  su:ute  embar- 
rassment suffered  In  the  popular  upris- 
ing of  Its  people  In  1968. 

The  Communist  rulers  continue  to 
harass  and  blackmail  the  50,000  expa- 
triates of  1968  who  continue  from  exile 


to  fight  the  oppression  gripping  their  be- 
loved homeland. 

For  the  Communists,  no  scheme  is  too 
petty,  no  trick  too  insidioiis  for  attonpts 
at  reprisal. 

Two  months  ago,  their  latest  scheme 
came  to  mibllc  attention.  Almost  Juvenile 
In  concept,  it  nevertheless  represents  a 
threat  and  source  of  torment  to  Czechs 
and  Slovaks  who  left  relatives  and  prop- 
erty behind  when  they  departed. 

The  despicable  trick  came  to  light 
when  Czechs  and  Slovaks  in  the  United 
States.  Canada,  and  other  nations  of  the 
free  world  began  to  receive  letters  stat- 
ing they  were  being  tried  In  absentia  for 
the  "criminal  act  of  leaving  the  Repub- 
lic." The  letters  went  on  to  say  that  If 
there  was  to  be  any  hope  of  avoiding  sen- 
tences of  imprisonment  and  confiscation 
of  their  property,  they  would  have  to  pay 
substantial  de:ense  fees  in  advance.  If 
this  is  not  done,  then  the  government- 
appointed  barristers  In  such  cases  would 
be  entitled  to  accept  payment  by  your 
close  relatives. 

It  seems  unlikely  that  many  persons 
would  be  taken  in  by  this  clumsy  attempt 
at  blackmail.  Yet  it  does  not  tax  the 
imagination  to  recognize  the  mental  an- 
guish It  causes  among  those  who  fear  for 
their  loved  ones. 

The  scheme  was  first  called  to  my  at- 
tention by  Mrs.  Aima  Faltus,  secretary 
for  the  Czechoslovak  National  Council 
of  America  with  offices  in  Washington, 
D.C.  The  council  is  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion founded  in  1918  to  promote  cooper- 
ation of  all  peoples  for  the  preservation 
of  democratic  freedom.  That  council  is 
to  be  commended  for  the  active  interest 
which  it  has  taken  on  this  subject. 

Mrs.  Faltus  wrote: 

Deax  SiNATOt  HaxjsKA:  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  bringing  to  your  attention  the 
fact  that  the  Communist  Qovenunent  of 
Czechoslovama  started  to  blackmail  the 
Czech  and  Slovak  exiles  who  fled  the  country 
after  the  Soviet-led  Invasion  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

I  am  enclosing  for  your  Information  copies 
of  some  articles  and  letters  pertaining  to 
the  subject.  Please  note,  that  one  letter  Is 
addressed  to  a  member  of  our  local  Chapter. 

According  to  an  article  that  appeared  In 
the  New  York  Times — copy  of  which  Is  en- 
closed— the  Australian  Government  pro- 
tested this  unprecedented  action  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Oovemment  while  our  State 
Department  informed  some  of  the  exiles  who 
asked  for  help  that  it  cannot  do  anything. 

ThU  action  of  the  Czechoslovak  Oovem- 
ment Is  not  only  harassing  people  who  were 
granted  asylum  In  this  coimtry  and  who 
have  a  right  to  be  protected,  but  would  also 
mean — If  it  succeeded — providing  the  com- 
munist government  with  funds  for  financing 
actions  against  our  coiintry;  It  would  also 
mean  a  drain  on  our  economy  which  we  can 
hardly  afford. 

Beq>ectf\illy  yours, 

Akna  Faltus,  Secretary. 

Here  are  two  samples  of  the  letters  to 
which  she  refers : 

You  are  advised  that  criminal  proceed- 
ings have  been  Instituted  against  you  for  ttit 
criminal  act  of  leaving  the  Republic,  accord- 
ing to  paragn^Jh  108.  section  a  of  the  Crim- 
inal Code.  Since  these  proceedngs  are  con- 
ducted in  your  absence,  the  Czechoelovak  law 
on  criminal  procedure  requires  that  you  .  .  , 
have  a  defense  lawyer.  I  was  ai^winted  as 
your  defense  lawyer,  and  you  are  obliged  to 
defray  the  cost,  which  is  estimated  in  the 
first   Instance   of  the   proceedings   at   1360 
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crowns /»pproxlm*taIy    1100.00/,    v^lch    tn^ 
dudea  the  lAwyer'*  fee  and  court  ezpenaes. 

I  am  therefore  requesting  that  you  pay  the 
sum  mentioned  within  one  month  as  a  down 
payment  for  the  defense.  It  should  be  cred- 
ited in  dollar*  according  to  the  offlolal  ex- 
cb*ng«  rate  to  the  account  of  the  Regional 
LAWyers  Union  at  the  Artisans  Bank,  Prague. 
Finally,  I  should  like  to  bring  to  your  at- 
tention that  the  results  u  of  now  of  the 
criminal  proceedings  seem  to  indicate  that 
you  will  be  sentenced  and  that  your  punish- 
ment cannot  be  suspended.  The  prison  term 
for  the  criminal  act  mentioned  above  ranges 
from  6  months  to  5  years  and.  In  addition, 
your  property  will  be  conflaeated. 

You  could  possibly  receive  a  suspended 
sentence,  but  only  if  you  return  to  Czecho- 
slovakia Immediately  or  apply  to  the  Re- 
gional Passport  Office  for  extension  of  yoxir 
permit  to  stay  abroad.  In  the  latter  case  It 
may  be  possible  to  request  a  stay  of  the 
criminal  proceedings  pending  a  decision  with 
regard  to  your  application  for  passport  ez- 
tensl<Hi. 

You  are  advised  that  following  the  decision 
of  the  inquest  officer  dated  October  12.  1970, 
prosecution  has  been  initiated  against  you 
for  the  criminal  act  of  abandoning  the  Re- 
public according  to  article  109/3  of  the 
Criminal  Code,  because  established  facts  do 
sufficiently  Justify  the  conclusion  that  you 
have  been,  since  October  18.  1908.  staying 
abroad  Illegitimately  with  the  Intention  to 
take  up  permanent  residence  there. 

The  law  makes  defense  In  this  case  obli- 
gatory: as  you  have  not  yet  chosen  a  counsel. 
I  was  appointed  to  be  yo\xr  defense  lawyer. 
Consequently,  I  am  addressing  to  you  the 
above  Information. 

At  the  same  time  I  wish  to  advise  you  that 
according  to  the  quoted  article  of  the  Crimi- 
nal Code  you  may  be  tried  In  absentia  and 
sentenced  to  prison  for  a  term  of  6  months 
to  5  years  or  to  corrective  measures,  or 
possibly  to  forfeiture  of  your  property. 

It  is  In  your  Interest  to  communicate  to 
me,  whether  there  are  any  facts  that  I  could, 
as  your  counsel,  point  up  for  your  defense  In 
this  process.  In  particular,  let  me  know, 
whether  you  applied  for  an  extension  of  your 
stay  abroad  or  whether  proceedings  relating 
thereto  are  on  the  way. 

Finally,  you  are  advised  that  the  costs  of 
the  proceedings  and  those  of  legal  defense 
are  your  responsibility.  As  far  as  the  defense 
costs  are  concerned.  It  Is  my  duty  to  Invite 
you  to  send  within  15  days  an  adequate  de- 
posit. I.e.  700-Czecho6lovaklan  crowns.  Ac- 
cording to  our  foreign -ciirrency  regulations, 
of  course,  the  deposit  has  to  be  forwarded 
In  the  currency  of  the  countty  of  your  Im- 
mediate residence,  i.e.  In  Canadian  dollars, 
at  the  official  exchange  rate  to  the  order  of 
the  City  Guild  of  Barristers  Mgstkd  sdruzenl 
ad  vokAtu/ Prague  at  tiie  Artisans  Bank 
ZlvonstenkA  banka  .  Prague  1.  Prlkopy.  If 
the  deposit  Is  not  forwarded  within  the  sutad 
deadline,  the  organization  of  barristers  is 
entitled  to  accept  payments  by  your  close 
relatives  Ln  Czechoslovakia. 
Expecting  your  answer.  I  remain. 
Yours  truly, 

(Illegible  signature). 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  number  of  news  releases  and 
t]:-anslatlons  of  documents  of  the  kind 
relating  to  the  Incidents  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

There  betng  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  18.  1970] 

Praotjs   Dttms   Rkyttcxmb   AaaoAD   rom  Lcoai. 

Feb*   ow   Dkfbctions 

(By  Tad  Srulc) 

WABmNOToi*.  Dec.  16.— Many  Czechoslovak 

refugees  in  the  United  States.  Canada  and 


Western  Europe,  who  Oed  their  country  after 
the  Soviet-led  Invasion  In  1968.  are  being 
advised  from  Prague  that  they  face  criminal 
proceedings  for  "Ulegal"  presence  abroad. 

Letters  from  "legal  advisory  centers"  in 
Prague  also  inform  them  that  they  must 
make  a  "down  payment"  In  foreign  currency 
within  five  days  to  assure  their  "legal  de- 
fense," or  the  fees  will  be  collected  from  the 
refugees'  "nearest  relatives"  in  Czechoslo- 
valOa. 

The  payments  range  from  about  t70  to 
•100,  and  are  to  be  credited  to  the  Prague 
regional  lawyer's  union  at  an  official  Czecho- 
slovak bank. 

There  are  estimated  to  be  8.000  Czechoslo- 
vak refugees  In  the  United  States.  13.000  In 
Canada  and  50.000  In  other  Western  coun- 
tries. 

United  States  officials  said  that  even  If  a 
relatively  small  number  of  the  refugees 
agreed  to  the  "down  payments"  and  later 
the  full  trial  costs,  the  money  would  repre- 
sent a  source  of  badly  needed  foreign  ex- 
change for  the  Czechoslovak  Government. 

State  Department  officials  said  they  had 
been  consulted  by  several  persons  who  have 
received  letters  from  Czechoslovakia.  The 
officials  said  they  could  offer  no  assistance  or 
advice  since  the  matter  was  between  a  for- 
eign Government  and  iu  nationals  abroad. 

Czechoslovak  citizens  here  and  elsewhere 
began  receiving  in  October  the  notifications 
of  action  pending  against  them.  On  Nov.  13, 
the  Prague  evening  newspaper  Vecerni  Praha 
reported  that  courts  were  dealing  with  "hun- 
dreds of  cases "  of  Illegal  departures  and  ille- 
gal stays  abroad. 

The  letters  to  the  refugees  Inform  them 
that  under  the  provisions  of  Section  109  of 
the  Czechoslovak  penal  code.  "You  can  be 
tried  m  absentia  and  may  be  sentenced  to 
prison  for  terms  of  six  months  to  five  years, 
to  corrective  measures  and  to  confiscation  of 
property  " 

Those  aiding  other  Czechoslovak  citizens 
to  leave  the  country  without  permission  are 
subject  to  prison  terms  of  from  3  to  10  years. 
A  virtual  ban  on  foreign  travel  was  imposed 
early  in  1969. 

In  most  cases,  the  property  of  refugees. 
Including  apartments  and  vehicles,  has  al- 
ready been  confiscated  through  administra- 
tive procedures. 

A  letter  from  the  "legal  advisory  centers." 
signed  by  Individual  lawyers,  tells  a  refugee 
that  "since  you  have  not  chosen  a  defense 
counsel,  I  have  been  nominated  to  repre- 
sent you." 

A  letter  asks  a  refugee  "to  let  me  know  if 
any  circumstances  exist  which,  as  your  law- 
yer, I  could  use  for  your  defense  in  these 
proceedings.  Especially,  let  me  know  whether 
you  submitted  an  appeal  asking  for  permis- 
sion to  prolong  your  stay  abroad,  or  whether 
such  an  appeal  Is  under  consideration  by  the 
authorities." 

The  letters  do  not  say  what  the  final  cost 
of  "legal  defense"  wUi  be,  but  it  is  under- 
stood that  it  may  go  up  to  $140.  The  exact 
number  of  refugees  involved  was  not  known. 

Spokesmen  for  refugee  groups  here  and 
In  Canada  said  that  in  many  cases  the  citl- 
aens  abroad  may  be  willing  to  pay  for  "legal 
defense"  to  avoid  financial  or  other  reprisals 
against  relatives  at  home,  in  Canada,  refu- 
gee groups  have  advised  refugees  not  to 
reply  to  the  letters,  but  to  ask  Canadian 
Government  authorities  to  intercede  with 
the  Prague  Government. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  13.  1970] 
PmACTTi  Lawtxrs  Skex  Fkks  Pbom  Emigrants 

TO    AtTBTKAUa 

Stontt,  AtTBTSALiA,  Dsc.  12. — ESorts  by 
lawyers  In  Czechoslovakia  to  collect  fees 
from  Czechoslovak  emigrants  to  Australia 
have  arouBed  the  anger  of  the  Government 

Several  Caechoslovak  residents  of  Adelaide 
said  that  they  had  received  letter  from 
Prague  demanding  payment  of  9150  to  coxirt- 
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appointed  lawyers  assigned  to  defend  them 
against  charges  of  having  left  the  countrv 
lUegally  after  the  vakia  in  1968.  The  letteii 
were  turned  over  to  the  Australian  police 
who  brought  them  to  the  attention  of  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Foreign  Minister  William  McMahon  said 
that  his  department  had  "expressed  displeas- 
ure" to  the  Consul  General  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia In  Sydney.  Jaromlr  Johannes. 

About  1.400  Czechoslovaks  came  to  Aus- 
tralia in  1969.  according  to  Government 
figures. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Dec.  18,  1970) 
AuffnwLU  PaonsTs  Czech  "BLACKMAn." 
Canberra.  Australia.  Dec.  15.— Australia 
has  expressed  concern  to  Czechoslovakia  over 
what  it  regards  as  blackmail  letters  sent  to 
former  Czechs  now  living  here,  a  foreign 
office  spokesman  said  today. 

He  said  the  letters  inform  recipients  they 
will  be  prosecuted  for  leaving  Czechoslovakia 
illegally  and  ask  for  sums  of  around  9150  for 
defense  costs. 

Expatriate  Leader  Appeals  to  Ottawa  Over 
Blackmail 
The  leader  of  1,200  Czechoslovaklan  ex- 
patriates In  Vancouver  has  filed  charges  with 
Ottawa  that  many  of  them  are  being  black- 
mailed by  the  Communist  regime  of  their 
homeland. 

Prague  recently  advised  Czech  refugees  in 
the  United  States,  Canada  and  Western 
Europe,  who  fled  their  country  after  the  So- 
viet-led Invasion  In  1968,  that  they  face 
criminal  proceedings  for  "Illegal  presence" 
abroad. 

Many  expatriates  have  received  letters  tell- 
ing them  that  they  must  make  a  "down  pay- 
ment" for  legal  defence  or  the  "fees"  wUl  be 
collected  from  their  nearest  relatives  in 
Czechoslovakia. 

University    of    B.C.    professor.    Dr.    V.    J. 
Krajlna,  says  many  of  these  letters  have  been 
received  by  refugees  settled  In  Vancouver. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"To  my  mind  (this)  belongs  to  the  same 
category  of  blackmail  that  was  applied  at  the 
kidnappings  all  over  the  world  and  more  re- 
cently In  Quebec,"  said  Krajlna.  "But  in  this 
case  It  Is  applied  directly  by  an  agency  which 
is  under  the  control  of  the  Communist 
state." 

In  his  letter  to  Sharp,  Krajlna  says  the 
Communist  regime  of  Czechoslovakia  has  two 
alms  in  invoking  "mass  extortion". 

He  aays  the  first  Is  to  alleviate  the  eco- 
nomic problems  of  Czechoslovakia  by  extort- 
ing money  from  refugees. 

The  second  aim  Is  to  create  hatred  between 
relatives — Czechs  presently  living  in  Czecho- 
slovakia and  those  who  fled. 

"Both  these  Machiavellian  alms  are  hu- 
manly most  objectionable,"  says  Krajlna. 

Pragtte  Starts  Blackmailing  70.000  Exn.Es: 
Trials  for  Unauthorized  Departure  To  Be 
Paid  n«  Foreign  CtrRXENciES  bt  Rctugexs 
OR    Relatiytb — Solicitors'    Letters    Des- 
PATCRZo  All  Over  the  World — KCB  Ad- 
VTSESS  Behind  Foreign  Currency  Drive 
(London/FCI)    British   authorities   are  in 
possession  of  an  interesting  official  document 
originating  from  Prague    It  testifies  to  an 
unprecedented  blackmail   which  may  affect 
70.000  voluntary  exiles  from  Czechoslovakia, 
the  majority  of  whom  are  now  settled  in 
Commonwealth   countries,    some   2-8,000  In 
Britain  Itself.  It  is  a  letter  from  the  "Legal 
Advisory  Centre"  ("Advokatni  poradna")  es- 
tablished by  the  Prague  regime  and  is  ad- 
dressed to  post-August   1968  exiles.   It  de- 
mands an  immediate  down -payment  of  700 
Kcs.    (£40  at  the  official  exchange  rate,  but 
worth  treble  to  the  State  Bank   in  foreign 
currency)  with  the  ttireat  that  if  the  money 
"is  not  deposited  within  15  days  the  Legal 
organization  has  the  right  to  demand  It  from 
near  relatives  in  CS(S)R",  i.e.  In  most  cases 
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(Md  parents.  This  letter  has  reached  exiles 
in  a  number  of  countries  and  may  soon  affect 
most  of  the  post-invasion  exiles  of  whom 
there  are  about  70.000.  although  Prague  offi- 
cially admits  to  only  51.000  by  omitting  those 
vbo  have  not  yet  made  a  declaration  that 
they  have  no  intention  of  returning. 

The  Letter:  "I  wish  to  Inform  you  that 
based  on  the  decision  of  an  investigator  made 
on  ...  a  criminal  proceeding  has  been  Ini- 
tiated against  you  based  on  para.  102/2  of  the 
almlnal  law.  because  according  to  the  afore- 
mentioned decision  there  Is  a  reasonably 
founded  conclusion  that  you  have  been  il- 
legally abroad  since  .  .  .  with  the  Intention 
of  taking  up  permanent  residence  there. 

According  to  the  law  Defence  Counsel  In 
tbU  case  is  obligatory.  Since  you  have  not 
chosen  a  Defence  Counsel.  I  have  been  nomi- 
nated to  represent  you.  for  which  reason  I 
am  sending  you  the  above  information.  (PCI 
Note:  This  Is  usually  the  first  time  the  ad- 
dressee has  heard  about  the  proceedings.  He 
has,  therefore  had  no  opportunity  of  naming 
a  Defence  Counsel,  even  If  he  had  wished  to 
do  so). 

"At  the  same  time  I  wish  to  inform  you" 
the  letter  goes  on,  "that  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  criminal  law  cited,  you  can  be 
tried  in  absentia  and  may  be  sentenced  to 
prison  for  a  term  of  6  months  to  5  years,  to 
corrective  measures  and  to  conflscatlon  of 
property.  (PCI  note:  In  most  cases  property, 
flats,  cash  deposited,  etc.,  have  already  been 
confiscated  by  a  special  decree  before  any 
proceedings  being  instituted  in  individual 
cases). 

"It  Is  In  your  ovwi  interest  to  let  me  know 
If  any  circumstances  exist  which,  as  your 
lawyer.  I  could  use  for  your  defence  In  these 
proceedings.  Especially,  let  me  know  whether 
you  submitted  an  appeal  asking  for  permis- 
sion to  prolong  your  stay  abroad,  or  whether 
such  an  appeal  is  under  consideration  by  the 
authorities."  (PCI:  Many  exiles  left  legally 
but  failed  to  return) . 

"Finally,  I  wish  to  Inform  you  that  the  cost 
of  the  proceedings  and  of  the  defence  have 
to  be  met  by  you.  As  far  as  the  cost  of  the 
defence  is  concerned,  it  is  my  duty  to  ask 
you  to  pay.  within  15  days,  an  appropriate 
down-payment.  I.e.  700  Kcs.  According  to  our 
currency  regulations  this  down-payment 
must  be  paid  In  the  currency  of  the  state 
where  you  are  now  domiciled  to  the  value  of 
the  official  exchange  rate.  (PCI  note:  which 
u  purely  fictitious)  and  credited  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  Regional  Lawyers  Union  at  .  .  . 
with  the  Artisans  Bank  (Zlvnostenska 
Banka).  Should  you  fail  to  transfer  the  re- 
quired sum  within  the  period  stipulated,  the 
Legal  Advisory  Centre  Is  entitled  to  obtain 
payment  from  your  nearest  relatives  In 
CS(S)R. 

I    await    your    reply    and    remain    with 
greetings 
(Sump)  Legal  Advisory  Centre  at  .  .  . 

Signed. 

In  many  cases,  In  order  to  save  old  par- 
ents or  other  relatives  the  exile  pays  up. 
He  docs  not  realise  that  the  final  bill  may 
be  many  times  higher  than  the  original  de- 
mand for  "down-payment".  If  later  he  re- 
fuses to  pay  the  balance  for  concluding  the 
proceedings — the  result  of  which  Is  a  fore- 
gone conclusion — the  money  will  be  extorted 
from  those  be  wished  to  save  by  making  the 
flrst  payment.  Since  similar  measures  were 
not  applied  (especially  in  their  financial 
aspects)  against  the  majority  of  the  post- 
^bruary  1948  putsch  victims,  observers  be- 
lieve that  this  scheme  for  obtaining  foreign 
currency  has  been  devised  by  the  KGB  and 
Soviet  legal  advisors  who  have  of  late  di- 
rected political  "Justice"  In  occupied  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

To  avoid  further  victimisation  of  a  partic- 
ular "offender"  and  of  his  relatives.  It  has 
been  decided  not  to  publish  the  name  or  the 
address  of  the  "Legal  Advisory  Centre"  and 
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the  nominated  Defence  Counsel   concerned 
In  this  letter.   (221a/Do/8I>C/To) 

CS(S)R:  World-Wide  Campaign  (London/ 
TCI ) .  According  to  Swiss  and  German  press 
reports  the  number  of  exiles  resident  in 
Switzerland,  who  have  received  notification 
of  criminal  proceedings  Instituted  against 
them,  is  considerable.  Downpayments  vary. 
In  some  cases  It  Is  1000  Kcs.  (almost  £60  or 
$144) .  Exile  publications  In  Canada  have  ad- 
vised readers  not  to  reply  to  the  letters,  but 
to  contact  Canadian  authorities  and  ask  for 
protection  against  blackmail.  A  Czechoslovak 
exiles  delegation  appealed  to  Mr.  Trudeau 
to  Intercede  with  Soviet  authorities  to  liber- 
alise the  occupation  regime  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia (221b/FA/NH) 

I  From  the  Washington   (D.C.)    Dally  News, 

Dec.  21,  1970) 

Prague  S'toops  to  Blackmail 

This  is  the  time  of  year  that  newspapers 
used  to  write  stories  about  "the  meanest 
man" — a  thief  who  stole  a  crippled  news- 
boy's Christmas  savings  or  snatched  a  blind 
girl's  seeing  eye  dog. 

Well,  our  nomination  for  the  honor  in 
1970  is  a  smirking  genius  In  Communist 
Party  headquarters  in  Prague.  He  is  the  brain 
behind  blackmail  letters  now  being  received 
by  Czechoslo-'ak  refugees  from  the  1968  Rus- 
sian Invasion  of  their  homeland. 

Under  the  manic  logic  of  a  communist 
society,  one  must  be  satisfied  in  a  workers' 
paradise.  So  If  you  flee,  even  to  avoid  a  Rus- 
sian bayonet  or  a  stretch  in  a  prison  camp, 
this  leads  to  "Illegal  presence"  abroad,  a 
serious  crime. 

Czech  refugees  in  the  United  States, 
Canada.  Western  Europe  and  Australia  have 
received  letters  from  alleged  "lawyers"  In 
Prague  demanding  up  to  $160 — In  hard  cur- 
rency, of  course — as  fees  for  their  "legal 
defense." 

If  the  money  isn't  sent,  the  hapless  refu- 
gees are  warned,  it  will  be  collected  from 
their  "nearest  relatives."  This  Is  open  black- 
mail, always  a  dirty  crime.  Usually,  tho.  it's 
the  act  of  a  criminal  with  a  diseased  mind. 
Making  It  government  policy  is  more  repre- 
hensible. 

There  are  perhaps  8,000  Czechoslovak 
refugees  in  this  country,  12.000  in  Canada 
and  50.000  In  other  non-Communist  states. 
So  the  Prague  extortion  racket  could  raise  a 
lot  of  foreign  currency.  This  is  badly  needed 
by  an  economy  staggered  by  the  Soviet  In- 
vasion, communist  bungling  and  the  Czech 
worker's  unwillingness  to  exert  himself  for 
his  oppressors,  foreign  and  native. 

Australia,  which  Is  a  small  nation  but  not 
one  lacking  In  backbone,  has  expressed  con- 
cern to  Czechoslovakia  over  these  blackmail 
letters. 

By  contrast,  our  State  Department  has  told 
refugees  that  It  can  give  no  help  or  advice 
since  the  letters  are  between  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment and   its   nationals   abroEul. 

This  cautious,  narrowly  legalistic  reply 
shows  that  some  diplomats  haven't  learned 
anything  from  the  scandalous  case  of  the 
Lithuanian  seaman,  Simas  Kuderka,  a  few 
weeks  ago.  In  its  answer  we  hear  echoes  of 
the  advice  to  the  Coast  Guard — not  to  "en- 
courage" the  defector — which  led  to  Ku- 
derka's  return  to  bis  Communist  pursuers. 

Consistency  is,  of  course,  a  virtue,  but  not 
when  the  State  Department  tries  to  live  up 
to  President  Kennedy's  description  of  it  as 
a  "howl  of  Jelly." 

The  issue  Is  really  quite  clear:  when  we 
give  people  refuge  In  this  country,  we  can 
find  ways  to  protect  them  against  the  exac- 
tions of  foreign  tyrants. 

Of  Czech  And  Slovak  Democratic 
Institutions 
Tot  Your  Information:  The  below  men- 
tioned organizations  of  Canadians  of  Czech 
and   Slovak  origin  In  Toronto  area  would 


like  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  following 
mAtter : 

Many  refugees  from  Czechoslovakia,  who 
came  to  our  shores  after  the  invasion  of 
their  country,  are  now  facing  in-absentia 
trials  in  Czechoslovakia,  in  which  they  are 
accused  of  "crimes",  like  living  in  Canada 
without  Czechoslovak  Government  official 
permission.  These  trials.  In  the  opinion  of 
many,  would  be  Just  a  farce,  if  they  were 
not  accompanied  by  threats  to  the  new  im- 
migrants and  their  relatives  (n  Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

Czechoslovak  refugees  In  Canada  are  re- 
ceiving letters  from  state-appointed  "legal 
counsels"  In  Czechoslovakia  and  are  being 
asked  to  pay  a  down-payment  for  what  Is 
called  "defence  In  court".  These  letters  in- 
variably include  a  sentence  that  down-pay- 
ment will  be  "accepted  from  close  relatives 
In  Czechoslovakia ",  which  will  be  inter- 
preted as  "to  demand  payments"  by  any- 
body, who  had  lived  under  a  Soviet  type  of 
dictatorship.  It  is  therefore  understandable 
that  people  In  Canada  receiving  such  letters 
from  authorities  In  Czechoslovakia  consider 
themselves  to  )>e  victims  of  blackmail. 

We  are  warning  our  fellow-countrymen, 
through  our  ethnic  press,  against  this  Com- 
munist scheme,  and  we  are  urging  them  to 
leave  letters  from  state-appointed  Czecho- 
slovak lawyers  unanswered.  However,  we  fear 
that  if  anyone  in  Canada  will  submit  to 
pressure  from  authorities  In  Czechoslovakia, 
he  will  do  so  not  because  he  recognizes  any 
legal  obligation,  but  only  because  he  wishes 
to  spare  his  closest  relative  from  persecu- 
tion. 

We  feel  that  the  whole  situation  might  be 
remedied  more  efficiently,  if  the  Government 
of  Canada  could  find  a  way  of  expressing  it's 
dissatisfaction  with  these  procedures. 

Two  aspects  of  this  affair  would,  in  our 
opinion.  Justify  Canadian  Government  ac- 
tion: 

1.  New  immigrants  in  Canada  are  being 
bothered  and  their  settlement  rendered  more 
difficult  by  moral  as  well  as  economic  pres- 
sure; 

2.  If  the  scheme  were  allowed  to  go  on 
unchecked,  several  million  dollars  might  be 
drained  out  of  the  Canadian  economy. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  under- 
stand the  cause  of  our  concern.  We  would 
like  to  assure  you  that  any  support,  you 
might  be  able  to  give  to  our  standpoint,  will 
be  of  great  significance  to  us.  It  may  also 
restrain  further  moves  by  the  Czechoslovak 
Government,  as  well  as  similar  activity  by 
other  governments  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Club  of  newcomers  of  Czech  and  Slovak 
origin  In  Canada — represented  by  Steve  Petr, 
Secretary,  5  Brookfleld  St.,  Toronto  145,  Ont. 

Czechoslovak  B^tlst  Chuch — represented 
by  Rev.  J.  Novak.  153  Medland  St.,  Toronto 
165.  Ont. 

Czechoslovak  Refugees  Canadian  F\ind  and 
Information  Service — represented  by  Knrel 
Buzek,  Vice-Chairman,  1  Adelaide  St.  East, 
Toronto  210,  Ont. 

Permanent  Conference  of  Slovak  Demo- 
cratic Exiles  in  Canada— represented  by 
Rudolf  Prastacky.  President.  338  Cortlelgb 
Blvd..  Toronto  305.  Ont. 

Royal  Canadian  Legion.  Branch  601 
(Czechoslovak) — represented  by  Petr  Eben, 
President,  605  Rushton  Rd.,  Toronto  173, 
Ont. 

St.  Paul's  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church — 
represented  by  Rev.  Daniel  Jurkovlc,  54 
Clinton  St.,  Toronto  140.  Ont. 

St.  Wenceslaus  Roman  Catholic  Church — 
represented  by  Rev.  Jaroslav  Janda.  496 
Gladstone  Ave.,  Toronto  173,  Ont. 

Soccer  Club  "Sparta" — represented  by  V. 
B61ohl4vek.  President.  118  Christie  St.,  Tor- 
onto 174,  Ont. 

Sokol  Gymnastic  Association  of  Toronto — 
represented  by  Karcl  Jer&bek.  President,  3 
Fiesta  Lane.  Toronto  560,  Ont. 

Union  of  Czechoslovak  Protest&nts  In  Can- 
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»d*— represented  by  V.  Memlt.  Pre«lilMit. 
106  O&kmount  Rd..  Toronto  196.  Oat. 

Union  of  Ciechoalova*  8port»nien  Abroad. 
Toronto  Branch — repre««nt«d  by  O.  Pokomy, 
PrMldent.  Apt.  309.  138A  Lakeshore  Rd. 
But.  Port  Cre«llt.  Ont. 

Welfare  Aaeoclatlon  of  former  Czechoelovak 
Political  Prlaon«r8/C»n»da — repreeentad  by 
Mojmlr  Chromec,  Secretary.  Apt.  1303.  103 
Wwt  Lodge  Ave.,  Toronto  149,  Ont. 

In  full  agreement  with  the  above  state- 
ment la  also  M.  Komlnek.  Publisher  of  Inde- 
pendent CMchoelovak  weekly  "Naae  Hlaay", 
77  Florence  8t_  Toronto  146.  Ont. 

Mr.  HRU8KA.  Mr.  President,  the 
Czechoslovak  National  Council  sent  the 
following  wire  to  Secretary  of  State  Wil- 
liam Rogers  and  Attorney  General  John 
Mitchell : 

Public  opinion  In  the  United  States,  Can- 
ada. Australia  and  other  free  countries  has 
been  seriously  disturbed  by  recent  evidence 
of  a  new  form  of  harassment  of  refugees  from 
CMchoolovakla  by  agencies  of  the  Prague 
government.  Briany  refugees  have  received 
communlci..tlona  from  Caechoalovak  author- 
ities informing  them  about  pending  trials 
Initiated  against  them  for  having  Illegally 
left  Czechoslovakia  or  for  not  returning 
from  abroad.  The  CMchoelovak  authorities 
urged  refugeca  to  transmit  sizeable  sums  of 
money  to  cover  the  fees  of  ofSclally  asalgned 
defence  lawyers. 

The  letters  contain  a  veiled  threat  that 
in  case  of  nonpayment  the  refugees'  rela- 
tives m  Czechoslovakia  might  be  called  upon 
to  defray  the  defense  expenses.  This  des- 
picable form  of  blackmail  Is  a  logical  con- 
sequence of  the  communist  unwUUngnesa  to 
respect  the  fundamental  human  right  of 
every  individual  permitting  him  to  leave  at 
win  his  own  country  and  to  settle  in  any 
country  of  his  own  choice. 

Basically  this  is  the  same  evU  which  Is 
found  In  the  cruel  denial  of  permission  to 
Jews  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union  to 
Israel. 

The  Caechoalovak  National  council  of 
America  is  deeply  shocked  by  the  apparent 
Inability  of  the  American  government  to 
convince  the  communist  governments  of  the 
Imperative  need  to  Implement  more  accu- 
rately the  spirit  of  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights.  The  Czechoslovak  National 
Cotincil  urges  the  Departments  of  Justice/ 
State  to  find  new  and  better  ways  of  repre- 
senting this  need  to  the  communist  govern- 
ments of  East  Central  Europe. 

Jamxs  V.  KaAKoax, 

President. 

FSAMCIS   SCKWASZXXBKBG. 

Vice  President. 
VtASTISLAV    CHALrn>*. 

Secretary. 

The  following  response  was  received 
from  Mr.  David  Abshlre.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Congressional  Relations  at  the 
State  Departirent: 

DxAa  SrMAToa  HauaxA:  I  have  your  letter 
of  December  31  concerning  the  oommenta  of 
Mrs.  Anna  Paltus  on  letters  being  sent  by 
"Lawyers  Councils"  Ln  Caechoalovakla  to 
CMcboalovak  national*  residing  outalde 
CBaoboalovakla.  Mrs.  Faltua  recently  wrote 
the  Department  of  State  about  this  matter 
and  attached  materials  similar  to  those  en- 
closed In  her  letter  to  you.  A  copy  of  oar 
reply  to  Mrs.  Paltus  on  that  occasion  Is  en- 
closed for  your  Information. 

The  Department  baa  seen  and  carefully 
examined  copies  of  several  of  the  letters. 
signed  by  court-appointed  attorneys  on  be- 
half of  local  "Lawyers  Councils '  In  Caecho- 
slovakla,  which  have  been  received  by  Coach- 
oslavak  nationals  maiding  outalde  Czechoslo- 
vakia. The  letters  request  payment  of  legal 
feea  for  def snae  of  the  addreaaeea  In  proaecu- 
tlona  Instituted  against  them  in  aluentia. 


under  Czechoslovak  law.  for  leaving,  or  being 
absent  from.  Czechoslovakia  without  Oov- 
emmental  pemUaslon.  The  letters  Indicate 
that  penalties  under  such  Czechoslovak  law 
may  range  from  six  months  to  Ave  years 
deprivation  of  liberty  and.  In  some  instances, 
confiscation  of  property.  Some  letters  request 
fees  for  services  already  rendered  and  de- 
scribe the  sentence  imposed,  while  other 
letters  request  advance  payment  for  services 
to  be  rendered.  The  fees  requested  have 
ranged  from  470  to  1.000  crowns  (the  official 
rate  Is  7.18  crowns  to  the  dollar) .  Two  of  the 
letters  which  have  come  to  the  Department's 
attention  have  stated  that  nonpayment  of 
the  fees  will  result  In  an  assessment  for  the 
fee  against  the  addressee's  relatives  remain- 
ing In  Czechoslovakia. 

While  the  United  SUtes  Government,  as  a 
practical  matter,  cannot  enjoin  the  enforce- 
ment of  domestic  laws  In  Czechoslovakia.  It 
does  have  a  strong  Interest  In  protecting  all 
persons  residing  In  the  United  States  from 
communications  from  abroad  which  they  re- 
gard as  offensive  and  threatening.  The  De- 
partment has  made  known  to  the  Czecho- 
slovak Embassy  its  concern  In  this  regard.  I 
understand  that  Mr.  John  Leahy  of  my  office 
ha«  been  In  touch  with  your  office  on  this 
particular  point. 

In  response  to  inquiries  by  recipients  of 
the  Czechoslovak  letters,  the  Department  Is 
drawing  attention  to  Postal  Service  Regula- 
tion Section  164.11.  under  which  any  resident 
of  the  United  States  may  prevent  drilvery  of 
any  mall  to  him  from  overseas  simply  by  writ- 
ing his  local  Postmaster,  clUng  the  regulation, 
and  Identifying  specifically  the  names  and 
addressee  of  the  senders  of  mall  that  he  does 
not  wish  to  receive.  For  a  period  of  two  years 
thereafter  all  such  c^l  will  be  treated  as 
undallverable  by  the  United  States  postal 
authorities.  Notably,  this  procedure  may  be 
Invoked  with  respect  to  any  correspondence 
or  material  sent  from  overseas.  Including 
Ozechoslovak  "census  questionnaires,"  such 
as  were  reported  in  the  press  most  recently, 
or  other  unsolicited  communications.  Re- 
course to  the  procedure  under  this  Postal 
Service  Regulation  Is.  of  course,  entirely  at 
the  discretion  of  the  individual. 

I  hope  the  foregoing  information  will  be 
helpful  to  you  in  replying  to  Mrs.  Faltua. 
Sincerely  yours, 

D*vts  M.  Abshai. 
il««l5tant  Secretary  for 
CongreMional  Relations. 

In  the  meantime,  I  recently  received 
another  letter  from  Mrs.  Faltns.  calling 
my  attention  to  still  another  similar 
scheme,  an  attempt  to  collect  money  for 
child  support.  The  text  of  this  letter: 

Mt  DxAa  Senatob  Hbx7ska  :  I  am  again  tak- 
ing the  liberty  of  informing  you  of  another 
action  of  the  eommunlst  authorities  of  Czech- 
oslovakia against  the  Caech  and  Slovak  ex- 
llea  who  fled  CBeehoslovakla  after  the  Soviet 
Invasion  of  the  country  In  August  1M8. 

Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  we  re- 
ceived from  Austria  which  brought  to  our 
attention  another  scheme  of  the  Czechoslo- 
vak authorttlea  to  harass  Czech  and  Slovak 
exiles  In  wsstem  countries.  This  time  It  oon- 
osms  "child  support"  for  children  whom  the 
father  left  in  Czechoalovakla  with  his  rela- 
tives while  he  Is  staying  abroad  "Illegally".  A 
special  department  for  collecUng  child  sup- 
port money  from  abroad  has  been  established 
by  the  District  Court  In  Brno.  It  Is  headed  by 
Dr.  Uhde  This  department  is  exacting  child 
support  money  by  way  of  courts  In  the  partic- 
ulskr  country  where  the  ezUe  realdes  and  is 
employed. 

It  has  come  to  our  attention  that  In  some 
Instances  the  Austrian  authorities,  for  ex- 
ample, have  already  allowed  such  money  to 
be  collected  and  forwarded  to  the  authorities 
In  Czechoslovakia.  While  morally  this  claim 
to  child  support  cannot  be  disputed.  It  would 
only  be  correct  to  demand  reciprocity.  There 


are  instances  where  the  children  are  abroad 
while  the  father  stayed  in  Czechoslovakia.  In 
cases  where  reciprocity  was  demanded,  the 
Czechoslovak  authorities  stalled  and  deiayed 
execution  of  the  case  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  persons  who  were  supposed  to  receive  the 
money,  lost  hope  of  ever  getting  it.  And.  of 
course,  no  funds  have  been  provided  by  the 
Czechoslovak  authorities  for  this  purpose.  In 
other  words,  there  are  so  many  complica- 
tions and  so  much  red  tape,  that  persons  liv- 
ing abroad  In  the  end  give  up  their  right  to 
collect  the  money. 

Our  head  office  In  Chicago  is  In  the  process 
of  finding  out  whether  there  exists  any  agree- 
ment in  this  regard  between  the  U.S.  and  the 
Czechoslovak  governments.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  the  Czechoslovak  Government 
should  be  able  to  enrich  Its  coffers  with  hard 
currency  while  not  fulfilling  its  own  obliga- 
tions towards  people  living  In  the  West. 
Very  respectfully  yours. 

Anna  Falttjs,  Secretary. 

Those  of  us  who  are  intimately  con- 
cerned with  this  problem  appreciate  the 
concern  of  the  State  Department  and  its 
efforts  to  stop  these  insidious  encroach- 
ments by  the  Czechoslovakian  Govern- 
ment. 

As  in  the  case  of  our  prisoners  of  war 
in  Southeast  Asia,  however,  governmen- 
tal action  is  limited  because  it  is  impos- 
sible to  have  meaningful  dealings  with 
governments  which  operate  without  a 
base  of  honorable  and  humantarian 
principles. 

We  must,  therefore,  seek  other  means 
of  bringing  these  blackmail  attempts  to 
public  attention.  I  will  have  more  to  say 
about  other  approaches  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

Meantime,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the 
Members  of  this  body  to  support  any 
measures  which  may  be  taken  to  induce 
the  Communist  Czechoslovakian  Gov- 
ernment to  cease  its  despicable  practices. 


ADDITIONAL   STATEMENTS  OF 
SENATORS 


ABANDONMENT  OF  RAIL   LINES  IN 
MONTANA 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  has  been  forwarded  to 
me  from  the  Montana  State  House  of 
Representatives.  It  addresses  itself  to  a 
problem  of  great  interest  to  us  all,  the 
problem  of  adequate  rail  service. 

The  State  of  Montana,  Mr.  President, 
is  of  truly  massive  size,  nearly  600  miles 
long  by  400  miles  wide.  This  area  is  in- 
habited by  about  700,000  people.  In  a 
State  such  as  Montana  adequate  rail 
service  is  absolutely  essential  to  eco- 
nomic development  and  to  the  conveni- 
ence and  well-being  of  the  people  who 
live  there. 

As  this  resolution  so  eloquently  argues, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
must  give  due  consideration  to  the  hard- 
ships that  will  be  suffered  by  all  Mon- 
tanan-"  if  rail  lines  are  abandoned.  Mon- 
tana needs  a  truly  effective  system  of 
transportation.  Abandonment  of  rail 
lines  such  as  those  between  Norrls  and 
Sappington  will  seriously  impair  that 
effectiveness. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcou. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

Montana  RxsoLTrnoN 
A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Montana  urging  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  consider 
the  hardship  upon  the  people  and  the  State 
of  Montana  when  ruling  upon  the  aban- 
donment of  rail  lines  In  Montana,  and  to 
bold  bearings  on  such  matters  in  the  area 
affected 

Whereas,  under  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commlaeion 
lias  Jurisdiction  over  the  abandonment  of 
railroad  lines  in  Montana;  and 

Whereas,  at  the  present  time,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  considers  only 
the  burden  upon  interstate  commerce,  the 
public  need,  and  usage  when  determining 
whether  a  rail  line  may  be  abandoned,  with- 
out giving  due  consideration  to  the  Impact 
of  such  abandonment  with  the  attendant 
hardship  upon  the  f>eople  and  the  state  of 
Montana;  and 

Whereas,  most  railroad  branch  lines  paral- 
lel primary  and  secondary  roads  which  are 
unsuitable  for  heavy  traffic  and  the  cost  of 
building  primary  roads  suitable  for  heavy 
traffic  Is  costly  to  the  state  of  Montana;  and 
Whereas,  heavy  traffic  on  existing  primary 
and  secondary  roads  creates  costly  mainte- 
nance and  a  hazard  to  the  normal  flow  of 
traffic;  and 

Whereas,  winter  conditions  in  the  state 
of  Montana  often  make  existing  highways 
hazardous  and  at  times  impossible.  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Montana:  Tliat  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  state  of  Montana  rec- 
ognizes that  the  public  interest  and  conven- 
isnce  of  the  people  of  the  state  of  Montana 
requires  adequate  railroad  service  to  all 
points  now  served  by  railroads  In  Montana, 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tlv*>  of  the  state  oT  Montana  urges  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  to  give  due 
consideration  to  the  hardship  upon  the  peo- 
ple and  the  state  of  Montana  when  ruling 
upon  the  abandonment  of  raU  lines  In  Mon- 
tana, and  further  urges  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  hold  the  hearings  upon 
rail  line  abandonments  and  continue  such 
bearings  in  the  area  to  be  affected,  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  that  the  chief  clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  be  Instructed  to  send 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission;  John  Volpe,  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation:  The  Honorable  War- 
ren O.  Magnuson,  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Affairs  Committee; 
The  Honorable  Harley  O.  Staggers,  Chairman 
of  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee:  The  Honorable  Mike 
Uansfleld  and  Lee  Metcalf.  senators  from  the 
state  of  Montana;  and  The  Honorable  John 
Melcher  and  Richard  Shoup,  congressmen 
from  the  state  oT  Montana. 


THE  KTITERY-PORTSMOUTH 
NAVAL  SHIPYARD 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  the  citi- 
zens of  the  area  of  Kittery,  Maine,  and 
Portsmouth.  N.H..  where  the  Kittery- 
Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard  is  located, 
have  a  right  to  know  without  any  fur- 
ther and  undue  delay  whether  that  ship- 
yard is  going  to  remain  open  or  be  closed 
In  1974  as  ordered  by  former  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNamara  and  former  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

I  wrote  President  Nixon  about  this 
grave  matter  a  month  ago  on  December 
2«.  1970.  With  a  month  havlxig  passed 


without  any  reply  or  response  from  him, 
although  his  assistant  for  congressional 
relations  wrote  me  that  the  matter 
would  be  brought  to  the  President's  early 
attention,  I  again  wrote  the  President 
this  past  Friday. 

Three  weeks  after  my  letter  of  Decem- 
ber 28.  1970.  the  Portland,  Maine,  Eve- 
ning Express  echoed  the  sentiments  of 
my  letter  with  an  editorial  stating  "what 
is  most  needed  is  a  clarification  of  Presi- 
dential policy  so  that  the  Kittery  and 
Boston  yards  will  know  where  they 
stand." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  let- 
ters of  December  28,  1970,  and  January 
28,  1971.  to  the  President,  and  the  Port- 
land Evening  Express  editorial  of  Janu- 
ary 20,  1971,  and  the  February  1,  1971, 
reply  of  Kenneth  E.  BeLleu  be  placed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
P..EC0RD,  as  follows: 

n.S.  SXNATX, 

Washington,  B.C.,  December  28,  1970. 
The  PaxsmENT, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mb.  PaxsmENr:  It  has  been  my 
custom  to  naake  an  annual  year-end  visit  to 
major  deiense  establishments  in  Maine  to 
learn  of  developments  at  such  establishments 
in  the  past  year  and  of  the  problems  facing 
such  establishments.  I  do  this  In  an  attempt 
to  be  helpful. 

This  past  Saturday  I  went  to  two  Air  Force 
bases,  a  Naval  Air  Station,  and  the  Klttery- 
Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard  and  had  very 
Informative  conferences. 

The  Commandant  of  the  Kittery-Ports- 
mouth  Naval  Shipyard  told  me  that  his 
greatest  problem  there  was  the  uncertainty 
that  hung  over  the  future  of  that  shipyard. 
With  such  uncertainty  it  is  very  difficult  for 
him  to  make  plans  and  administer  the  yard. 

As  you  know,  very  shortly  after  the  Novem- 
ber 1964  election,  then  Defense  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara publicly  announced  that  the  John- 
son Administration  had  decided  and  ordered 
that  the  shipyard  be  closed  in  1974.  All  ef- 
forts since  that  time  to  get  a  rescission  of 
that  McNamara-Johnson  closure  order  have 
been  to  no  avail. 

Earlier  this  year  an  amblguoxis  statement 
was  meide  by  White  House  staff  personnel  to 
the  news  media  that  you  had  stated!  that 
there  need  be  no  worry  about  the  future  of 
the  shipyard.  This  has  been  interpreted  by 
many  as  tantamount  to  an  official  announce- 
ment that  the  closvue  order  has  been  re- 
scinded. 

I  have  made  inquiries  to  both  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  corroboration  of  this  oral  report. 
Representatives  of  both  departments  have 
answered  that  they  have  nothing  to  confirm 
the  report  and  that  there  has  been  abso- 
lutely no  Indication  or  word  from  the  White 
House,  oral  or  written,  to  them  Indicating 
that  the  closure  order  would  be  rescinded. 
They  profess  to  be  mystified  by  the  White 
House  report  to  the  news  media. 

I  went  into  this  matter  with  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  shipyard  and  he  told  me 
that  he  bad  made  similar  inquiry  and  that 
his  superiors  In  the  Navy  Department  told 
him  that  they  had  not  received  any  notice 
or  information  to  Indicate  a  rescission  of  the 
closure  order.  Despite  this,  the  Conmiandant 
of  the  shipyard  feels  that  he  has  had  no 
choice  but  to  proceed  in  future  planning  on 
the  basis  that  the  unconfirmed  oral  report 
of  the  White  House  to  the  news  media  Is  the 
true  situation  and  that  you  have  decided 
that  the  shipyard  will  not  be  closed. 

For  several  years  now,  there  have  been 
recurring    rumors    that    the    Klttery-Porta- 


mouth  Naval  Shipyard  will  ultimately  be 
taken  over  by  the  Electric  Boat  subsidiary 
of  General  Dynamics.  There  Is  some  specula- 
tion that  the  ambiguity  of  the  White  House 
statement  of  "no  need  for  worry  about  the 
future  of  the  shipyard "  was  actually  not 
tantamount  to  a  rescission  of  the  closure 
order  but  was  possibly  an  Indication  that 
there  need  be  no  worry  because  Electric  Boat 
would  purchase  and  operate  the  shipyard. 

I  fervently  hope  that  you  have  decided  to 
rescind  the  shipyard  closure  order.  And  I 
hope  that  if  you  have  so  decided  that  you 
will  remove  the  existing  ambiguity,  confusion 
and  speculation  by  so  formally  and  officially 
announcing  without  delay. 

I  believe  it  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  workers  and  citizens  of  the  affected  area. 
I  believe  that  in  basic  fairness  to  everyone 
concerned — including  the  shipyard  com- 
mandant— ^that  the  ambiguity  and  uncer- 
tainty be  removed  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  make  this  request  to  you  not  only  as  a 
Seiuitor  from  Maine  concerned  for  the  best 
interests  of  my  constituents — but  I  make 
the  request  as  well  as  the  top  ranking  mem- 
ber of  your  own  political  party  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  in  what  I  consider  to  t>e 
the  best  interests  of  our  nation  and  our 
national  defense. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mabgarxt  Chask  Smtth, 

U.S.  Senator. 


JaNTTABT  38,  1071. 

The  Pbxsident. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dbar  Mb.  Pbesioent:  A  month  ago, 
back  last  year  on  December  38,  1970.  I  wrote 
you  about  the  confusion  and  speculation 
regarding  the  future  of  the  Klttery-Ports- 
mouth  Naval  Shipyard  resulting  from  White 
House  reports  thiat  you  had  decided  to  re- 
scind the  closure  order.  I  pointed  out  that 
I  had  made  several  inquiries  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  on  the  White  House  reports  and 
that  all  responses  h€ul  been  that  there  was 
nothing  to  confirm  those  reports  and  that 
nothing  had  been  received  from  you  or  your 
staff  directing  rescission  of  the  closure  order. 

I  expressed  my  deep  ooncem  about  the 
matter  and  requested  that,  in  fairness  to 
everyone  concerned,  you  remove  the  existing 
ambiguity,  confusion  and  speculation  with 
a  formal  and  official  announcement  without 
further  delay. 

A  week  later  I  received  an  acknowledge- 
ment from  Mr.  Tlmmons  who  stated  that 
my  "thoughts  on  this  subject  will  be  brought 
to  the  President's  early  attention." 

Having  heard  nothing  further,  a  month 
later,    I  repeat   my   request   to   you   and   I 
appeal  to  yoxir  basic  sense  of  fairness. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Maboabxt  Crasx  Smfth. 

V.S.  Senator. 

KrrTEBT    liXttACKD    AGAIN 

After  President  Richard  Nixon  is  said  to 
have  promised  Rep.  Louis  Wyman  last  sum- 
mer that  the  Kittery  Naval  Shipyard  would 
not  be  closed  out.  It  must  have  appeared  to 
people  In  the  affected  area  that  that  would 
t>e  the  last  word  on  the  subject. 

Ever  since  former  Defense  Secretary  Robert 
McNamara  said  several  years  ago  that  Kit- 
tery would  be  liqxildated.  the  subject  of  Its 
disposed  has  been  a  heated  political  issue  in 
New  England  and  at  Washington.  Now  a  new 
and  puzzling  element  has  entered  the  pic- 
ture so  far  as  EUttery  goes,  with  the  report 
In  the  Boston  Herald  Traveler  recently  that 
the  Defense  D^artment  wHl  shortly  order 
the  closing  of  either  the  Boston  or  Phila- 
delphia navy  shipyards,  while  it  re-afBrms 
the  shutdown  of  Kittery.  Some  major  naval 
units,  said  the  Herald,  may  even  be  moved 
from  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  to  bases  in  the 
South. 
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On  order*  from  the  Wblt«  Boom.  th«  Pen- 
t«son  la  (UU  looking  for  m  iiimiiiiIm  in  lt« 
operations,  »nd  there  Is  expected  to  be  %n- 
nouncemente  in  M*rch  of  "in«aalTe  reduc- 
tions" In  civilian  and  military  manpower 
levels,  with  more  ships  laid  up. 

This  does  not  sound  like  a  sensible  policy. 
In  view  of  the  frantic  efforts  being  iiMMle  by 
Russia  to  surpass  us  in  naval  power,  and  if 
American  shipbuilding  and  repair  facilities 
are  going  to  be  cut  to  the  bone,  we  will  be  In 
a  sad  predicament  In  the  event  of  a  futiore 
conventional  war.  It  la  hard  to  believe  that 
these  apparent  decisions,  hitting  so  hard  at 
New  England,  are  partly  political  In  nature 
even  though  the  region  is  now  strongly  Dem- 
ocratic for  the  most  part.  New  England  mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  already  protesting,  but 
what  U  most  needed  is  a  clarification  of  pres- 
idential policy  so  that  the  Klttery  and  Bos- 
ton yards  will  know  where  they  stand. 

Thk  WKrrr  Hoxtsc, 
Washington,  DC .  February  1,  1970. 
Hon.  MAtLOARTT  Chass  Smtth, 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dea>  Senator  Smith:  Your  January  28 
letter  to  the  President  with  further  refer- 
ence to  the  Klttery-Portsmouth  Shipyard 
has  Just  been  received 

Please  be  assured  that  yours  of  December 
28th  has  not  been  overlooked.  Upon  check- 
ing. I  find  that  the  status  of  this  Installation 
has  been,  and  is  currently,  under  active  re- 
view at  the  highest  levels.  I  am  informed 
that  you  may  expect  a  substantive  reply  In 
the  very  near  future. 

With  highest  regards. 
Sincerely. 

KXNNETR    E.    BkLRTT. 

Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President. 


THE  HUMAN  RIGHTS  DECLARATION 
AND  THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as 
members  of  the  United  Nations,  we  have 
accepted  an  obligation  to  protect  human 
rights,  to  reaffirm  faith  in  fundamental 
human  rights,  In  the  dignity  and  worth 
of  the  human  person,  in  the  equal  rights 
of  men  and  women.  Yet,  international 
jurists  of  great  repute  have  observed  that 
the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  Is  not 
binding  on  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations.  They  note  that  it  is  but  adopted 
as  a  resolution;  that  such  resolutions 
have  as  a  general  rule  no  binding  charac- 
ter; that  they  are  of  a  political  and  moral 
but  not  leg&l  nature:  that  the  General 
Assembly  is  not  the  parliament  of  man: 
and  that  the  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  is  not  a  imiversal  constitution. 
But  this  should  in  no  way  detract  from 
the  force  and  Impact  of  the  declaration. 

The  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  has 
presented  a  challenge  to  all  nations,  and 
has  had  a  profound  effect  upon  the  im- 
plementation of  human  rights  around 
the  world. 

Arthur  Holcombe  wrote  in  1948  con- 
cerning the  possibilities  of  the  declara- 
tion: 

It  could  raise  a  standard  of  good  conduct 
which  might  serve  as  an  Ideai  until  such 
time  as  legislative  powers  should  be  granted 
to  the  United  Nations. 

The  declaration  has  been  used  as  a 
standard  of  achievement  in  administra- 
tion of  nongoverning  and  trust  terri- 
tories. The  declaration  has  been  used  as 
a  basis  for  requesting  the  Government  of 
South  Africa  to  suspend  the  enforcement 
of  the  Group  Practices  Act  and  to  recon- 


sider its  policies  of  apartheid.  A  Conven- 
tion of  the  Status  of  Refugees  was  con- 
vened in  Switzerland  In  1951;  it  came 
into  force  in  1954  granting  equality, 
justice  and  humane  treatment  to  refu- 
gees. This  was  in  large  part  inspired  by 
the  declaration.  The  International  Labor 
Conference  adopted  a  Convention  on  the 
Abolition  of  Forced  Labor  in  June  of 
1957.  ratified  as  of  1961  by  40  nations. 
This  was  in  large  part  inspired  by  the 
declaration. 

The  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  be- 
gan not  as  a  legal  document,  but  as  a 
moral  and  political  one.  Yet  from  it  have 
flowed  conventions,  treaties,  national 
constitutions,  and  laws  of  national 
states. 

Mr.  President,  the  declaration  ex- 
plicitly recognizes  "the  Inherent  dignity 
and  the  equal  and  inalienable  rights  of 
all  members  of  the  human  family."  It 
sets  the  standards  for  the  Human  Rights 
Conventions,  which  flow  from  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  action  on 
these  conventions — in  particular  the 
Genocide  Convention — is  long  overdue. 
Let  us  act  on  the  Genocide  Convention 
now. 


THE  RISING  CONSUMER 
MOVEMENT 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  in  a  recent 
address  to  the  Poor  Richard  Club  of 
Philadelphia.  Mr.  Robert  W.  Samoff. 
chairman  and  president  of  RCA  Corp., 
urged  business  to  be  responsive  to^rath- 
er  than  nervous  about — the  rising  con- 
sumer movement. 

I  found  Mr.  Samoff'.s  address  enlight- 
ened and  highly  readable  and  commend 
it  to  my  colleagues"  attention.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  address 
be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  address  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

THS  ACZ  or  THC  AKTICULATK  CONBUICEK 

( Address  by  Robert  W.  Sarnoff ) 

I  feel  very  honored  to  receive  your  Gold 
Medal  for  1971.  especially  so,  since  It  Is  the 
second  time  for  the  Sarnoff  family.  My  fath- 
er was  proud  to  accept  It  thirty-one  years 
ago.  I  can  assure  you  that  the  years  have 
not  diminished  its  value. 

This  occasion  offers  the  opportunity  to  ac- 
knowledge the  formidable  gifts  of  your  pa- 
tron saint.  We  are  all  in  debt  to  Benjamin 
Pranklln  for  his  countless  contributions — as 
scientist,  political  philosopher,  and  diplo- 
mat, with  a  gift  of  wit  and  brevity  that  ex- 
cites the  envy  of  every  advertising  profes- 
sional. 

The  aphorisms  of  Poor  Richard  still  offer 
sound  advice,  although  the  times  might  call 
for  some  modification.  Today,  for  instance, 
a  dollar  saved  Is  a  penny  earned.  In  any  case, 
Franklin's  common-sense  attitude  Is  Just  as 
relevant  to  the  1970'8  as  It  was  to  the  1770's. 
He  would  be  a  superb  consultant  In  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  the  present  market 
environment. 

Its  problems  are  intenalfled  by  the  uncer- 
tain state  of  the  national  economy,  which 
tripped  over  the  threshold  on  Its  way  Into 
this  new  decade.  As  a  result,  our  customers 
are  more  Inclined  to  save  their  money  than 
spend  It.  One  of  our  prlorltlea  Is  to  btip  re- 
store their  confidence,  and  to  offer  them  a 
strong  Incentive  to  buy.  Certainly  no  real 
recovery  can  be  achieved  without  the  restora- 
tion of  vigor  to  the  nuu-ketpiaoe. 

The  current  economic  weakness  Is  a  short- 


range  problem.  Howeter,  lu  reeoiutlon  will 
still  leave  new  and  challenging  conditions, 
affecting  our  long-range  outlook  and  our  way 
of  doing  business.  On  one  side,  pressures  are 
being  generated  by  the  greater  variety  In- 
creasing complexity,  rising  cost,  and  shorter 
market  life  of  the  things  business  makes  and 
sells.  On  the  other,  a  more  sophisticated 
public  is  increasingly  outspoken  In  its  skep- 
ticism of  advertising  claims. 

These  challenges  might  be  considered  as 
payments  due  the  piper  for  the  technologi- 
cal and  economic  spree  of  the  past  decade 
The  1940's  released  a  torrent  of  new  goods 
and  services.  With  them  came  a  rising  level 
of  technical  sophistication  In  everything 
from  computers  and  color  TV  seu  to  self- 
cleaning  ovens  and  remotely-controlled  toys 
Change  stimulated  further  change,  prodded 
by  rising  competition  and  consumer  entbu- 
slasm.  These.  In  turn  accelerated  the  market- 
ing cycle. 

Welcome  as  they  may  be  to  the  consumer, 
these  changes  have  complicated  the  life  of 
the  advertising  man  and  have  placed  a 
higher  premium  on  creativity.  You  know  how 
difficult  It  Is  to  describe  almoet  any  new 
or  modified  product  or  service  without  over- 
simplifying or  exaggerating  Its  virtues — par- 
ticularly In  a  30-  or  60-second  broadcast 
message.  There  will  be  greater  creative  de- 
mands In  the  future,  for  technology  will  cer- 
tainly hasten  the  trend  toward  more  so- 
phisticated Innovations  In  fact.  Intensified 
competition  will  compound  the  difficulty  of 
claiming  unique  advantages. 

Such  conditions  would  offer  challenge 
enough  In  a  receptive  environment.  They 
are  even  more  formidable  In  this  era  of  low 
credibility.  The  social  and  economic  climate 
Is  polluted  by  a  general  malaise  of  infiatlon, 
war,  taxes,  racial  conflict,  youthful  dissent, 
crime,  and  personal  frustration.  Nowhere  is 
the  attitude  more  evident  than  In  the  mar- 
ketplace. While  the  causes  are  many,  let  us 
concede  that  business  and  advertising  have 
contributed  a  share. 

Perhaps  we  have  been  too  preoccupied 
with  the  growth  of  mass  markets,  the  pro- 
liferation of  goods,  and  the  problems  of  cost 
and  competition  Perhaps  we  have  lost  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  market,  too,  has  its  ecol- 
ogy— the  vital  Interdependence  of  producer 
and  consumer  In  a  free  economy. 

Today,  we  face  an  Increasingly  vocal  and 
intransigent  attitude  on  the  part  of  cus- 
tomers who  seek  to  restore  a  balance.  Let 
us  not  confuse  this  ground  swell  of  popular 
concern  with  the  perennial  clamor  of  those 
few  malcontents  who  always  seek  the  Holy 
Orail  at  a  discount,  with  optional  extras. 
Current  consumer  unrest  Is  rooted  in  both 
real  and  imagined  offenses  In  the  Ijrm  of 
overstated  claims,  poor  service.  Inflated 
charges,  and  neglected  customer  needs. 

Its  potential  danger  lies  In  the  develop- 
ment of  a  political  crusade  that  could  lead 
to  over-reaction,  with  results  as  unfortunate 
for  the  public  as  for  business.  To  avoid  such 
an  overkill.  It  Is  imperative  that  we  respond 
swiftly  and  effectively  to  the  legitimate  needs 
and  desires  of  the  buying  public.  Whatever 
the  product  or  service,  we  must  insure  that 
advertising  claim  matches  business  perform- 
ance. There  can  be  no  exception. 

The  new  market  environment  provides  a 
crucial  test  of  our  ability  to  maintain  effec- 
tive communication  between  business  and 
the  public.  A  first  essential  Is  the  closest  co- 
operation between  the  advertising  profes- 
sion and  business  management.  Your  client 
must  tell  you  precisely  what  he  wants  to 
achieve  and  what.  In  his  view,  makes  his 
product  or  service  preferable  to  others.  You 
must  be  ^>eclfic  about  what  you  need  to 
know  of  bis  business,  his  product,  and  his 
expectations — In  order  to  do  the  job. 

I  recognise  that  the  degree  of  yotir  In- 
volvement Is  usually  determined  by  the 
attitude  of  the  client.  EInllghtened  execu- 
tive and  marketing  managers  will  welcome 
your  participation  on  the  same  basis  of  mu- 
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tual  trust  that  characterises  the  buslneas  re- 

Uitlonshlp  with  legal  or  accounting  speclal- 

isu 

Unfortunately,  some  businessmen  are  re- 
luctant to  share  confidential  Information 
with  an  outside  agency,  or  even  with  a  staff 
advertising  executive.  Others  are  self-ap- 
pomted  experts  In  advertising,  ready  to  re- 
ject what  you  recommend,  and  to  tell  you 
exactly  what  to  say.  In  either  case,  you  have 
a  job  of  education  to  do. 

The  important  point  Is  that  at  a  time 
when  the  flow  of  new  products  and  the  In- 
creased Impact  of  the  media  has  placed  the 
highest  value  on  expertise,  your  profession 
must  be  a  partner  In  marketing  rather  than 
■imply  a  transmission  line  for  the  sales  mes- 
sage. You  have  the  obligation  to  insist  upon 
nuch  an  active  role.  There  Is  no  other  way 
to  fulfill  your  share  of  our  joint  responsi- 
bility to  meet  the  advertising  requirements 
of  honesty,  good  taste,  and  effective  com- 
munication with  the  public. 

It  is  not  enough  to  communicate  Just 
at  the  top.  The  executive  exchange  at  lunch 
or  on  the  golf  course  is  only  marginally  use- 
ful If  there  Is  insufficient  rapport  among 
those  who  maintain  the  day-to-day  working 
contacts  between  agency  and  client.  This  Is 
the  crucial  area  where  only  the  closest  mu- 
tual understanding  will  permit  candor  when 
a  mistake  is  about  to  be  made. 

How  often,  for  example,  does  overenthu- 
Rlasm  on  either  side  help  to  push  advertis- 
ing beyond  the  limits  of  accuracy  or  good 
taste?  When  it  happens,  the  fault  may  He 
with  an  excessively  eager  product  manager, 
or  perhaps  an  overly  imaginative  copywriter. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  those  at  the  top 
to  curb  such  excesses,  and  to  do  so  without 
discouraging  enthusiasm  and  creativity.  The 
task  can  be  made  considerably  easier  and 
more  foolproof  If  the  sense  of  common  inter- 
est and  shared  responsibility  extends  to  all 
levels  of  both  agency  and  client  organiza- 
tions. Whether  formally  acknowledged  or 
not,  I  beUeve  that  part  of  any  succeaeful 
working  relationship  between  business  and 
advertising  requires  each  to  ride  herd  on 
the  other 

Obvious,  but  worth  repeating.  Is  the  fact 
that  communications  often  fall  between  peo- 
ple approaching  the  same  objective  from 
different  directions.  I  am  convinced  that  a 
oommunlcations  gap  underlies  many  of  the 
actual  or  alleged  violations  charged  to  ad- 
vertisers and  agencies  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Cwnmlsslon. 

Better  communication  among  ourselves 
should  help  us  to  communicate  even  more 
effectively  with  the  buying  public.  This  may 
not  be  particularly  easy  in  the  new  climate, 
but  the  rewards  can  be  greater  than  In  the 
past. 

I  urge  that  we  stop  looking  nervlously 
over  our  shoulders  at  consumerism  aa  a 
movement.  We  should  look  Instead  at  the 
consimier  as  an  individual  who  Insists  upon 
being  dealt  with  In  an  honest  and  straight- 
forward manner.  It  Is  not  a  faceless  horde 
out  there  to  whom  we  are  talking.  You  and 
I  are  consumers  too,  and  our  own  experi- 
ence should  teach  us  much  about  bvunan 
desires,  expectations,  and  reactions. 

Life  styles  may  differ,  but  a  $5  lemon  Is 
just  as  sour  as  a  $6,000  lemon,  and  double- 
talk  is  no  more  welcome  In  a  Main  Line 
home  than  In  a  Harlem  flat  or  on  a  Kansas 
farm.  Young  or  old.  dove  or  hawk,  square 
or  hippie,  one  tie  that  binds  us  all  Is  Irrita- 
tion at  being  had. 

The  sentiment  Is  familiar,  but  It  arises  now 
In  a  new  setting.  This  is  the  age  of  the 
articulate  consumer.  The  buyer  Is  demand- 
ing a  more  active  voice  In  determining  the 
nature  and  quality  of  things  available  to 
him.  Business  will  have  to  spend  less  time 
talking  and  more  time  listening — and  re- 
sponding to  what  It  hears. 

In  this  new  climate,  consumer  interests 
and  needs  rank  with  the  manufacturing  and 


financial  aspects  of  business  as  matters  of 
top-prlorlty  concern  for  management.  Every 
company  that  has  not  already  done  so.  will 
find  It  essential  to  establish  an  effective 
mechanism  for  two-way  communication  with 
those  who  buy  and  use  its  products. 

At  least  one  prominent  national  advertiser 
has  already  Introduced  a  campaign  which 
solicits  and  airs  a  wide  variety  of  individual 
views  about  Its  present  and  future  products. 
Other  companies  have  Intensified  their  mar- 
keting research  programs  and  established 
consumer  affairs  organizations  to  receive  and 
act  upon  suggestions  and  complaints.  RCA 
has  done  so  at  the  top  corporate  level  and 
In  key  operating  divisions.  Both  the  company 
and  Its  customers  are  already  gaining  bene- 
fits from  this  more  direct  channel  of  com- 
munication. 

What  of  the  old  seller's  market — that  turn 
In  the  economic  cycle  which  permitted  the 
producer  to  call  the  tune  In  a  time  of  high, 
demand  and  tight  supply?  Except  In  Isolated 
cases,  we  may  never  see  It  again.  The  con- 
cept Is  Incompatible  with  the  new  consumer- 
oriented  market  philosophy  now  developing. 
I  welcome  the  change,  for  It  wlU  lead  to 
better  products  and  services,  and  to  im- 
proved market  planning.  Above  all.  It  can 
bring  about  a  higher  level  of  trust  between 
the  public  and  the  business  community, 
and  eventually  restore  their  relationship  as 
allies  rather  than  antagonists. 

The  transition  into  this  new  era  will  not 
be  smooth  and  painless.  We  are  not  dealing 
with  a  monolithic  structure.  There  Is  great 
diversity  among  business  enterprises,  prod- 
ucts and  services,  advertising  concepts,  and 
public  attitudes.  Frictions  will  continue  to 
arise.  Offenses,  real  or  fancied,  will  continue 
to  occur  In  spite  of  the  best  Intentions  and 
the  most  vigorous  efforts.  There  will  remain 
the  peril  of  overzealous  crusaders  that  draw 
their  Justification  from  earlier  charges  of 
omission  or  neglect.  Yet  we  can  reasonably 
expect  a  general  Improvement  to  the  degree 
that  we  succeed  In  adapting  our  policies  and 
practices  to  the  new  market  environment. 

Successful  adaptation  means  more  than 
simply  avoiding  the  obvious  and  sp>eclflc  er- 
rors that  lead  to  misstatement  and  unjusti- 
fied claims.  We  must  consider  all  our  activ- 
ities and  their  consequences  in  the  broadest 
perspective.  If  we  are  to  enjoy  the  public 
trust. 

It  Is  clear  that  advertising  should  not  be 
used  as  an  instrument  to  influence  the  edi- 
torial content  of  the  print  or  broadcast 
media.  It  is  one  thing  to  convey  an  editorial 
viewpoint  In  an  institutional  advertisement. 
It  Is  another  to  attempt  to  force  that  view- 
point, by  the  weight  of  advertising  dollars, 
into  a  news  column  or  a  newscast. 

It  is  also  essential  to  appreciate  the  total 
impact  of  advertising  when  It  is  used  to 
promote  not  only  products  and  services,  but 
also  people  and  Ideas.  No  facet  of  the  indus- 
try has  grown  more  rapidly  In  recent  years 
than  its  application  to  political  campaigns. 

Subjective  questions  are  now  being  raised 
that  relate  directly  to  negative  public  at- 
titudes toward  all  advertising.  For  example, 
what  Is  the  dividing  line  between  selling  and 
seduction?  At  what  point  does  advertising 
go  beyond  persuasion  based  upon  the  merits 
of  what  Is  being  sold?  When  does  It.  In  fact, 
begin  to  exploit  human  vulnerability  to  so- 
cial pressures,  or,  to  such  emotions  as  envy, 
greed  and  prejudice? 

The  answers  will  come  only  from  those  who 
continue  to  probe  their  consciences.  It  is  not 
enough  simply  to  blame  the  medium  for  any 
offense  In  the  message.  The  basic  responsibil- 
ity rests  Jointly  with  those  who  originate  and 
those  who  articulate  the  message. 

I  believe  that  ultimate  success  in  winning 
public  confidence  will  depend  primarily  upon 
the  Intensive  cultivation  of  two  attributes — 
flexibility  and  self-discipline. 

The  advertising  profession  has  already  gone 
far  towards  achieving  flexibility.  It  has  re- 


structured itself  to  an  Impressive  degree  in 
order  to  meet  the  diverse  requirements  of 
business  for  comprehensive  and  specialized 
services  In  support  of  marketing.  It  has  ex- 
panded Its  resources  and  refined  Its  techni- 
ques for  determining  consumer  attitudes.  It 
has  enhanced  and  diversified  its  creative 
talents. 

Business,  too,  baa  shown  encoviraglng 
readiness  to  adapt  to  the  new  conditions.  One 
index  is  the  growing  Interest  and  activity 
concerned  with  customer  satisfaction.  Busi- 
ness has  moved  farther  In  this  direction,  in 
fact,  than  is  generally  recognized.  The  lack 
of  recognition  Is.  in  Itself,  jjerhaps  a  heart- 
ening sign.  It  indicates  that  there  Is  far  more 
to  the  trend  than  a  play  for  headlines. 

No  one  would  contend,  however,  that  we 
have  gone  far  enough.  The  times  reqvilre  in- 
creasing fiexlblllty  In  the  content  and  direc- 
tion of  all  of  our  marketing  and  advertising 
programs.  They  must  be  designed  to  cope 
successfully  with  the  constant  change  that 
affects  every  facet  of  our  relationship  with 
the  buying  public. 

We  must  continue  to  work  together,  too,  In 
programs  of  self-regulation  which  will  dem- 
onstrate that  government -Imposed  advertis- 
ing standards  and  controls  are  as  unneces- 
sary as  they  are  undesirable.  I  believe  that 
some  of  those  who  propose  Increased  govern- 
ment Intervention  are  sincerely  motivated, 
but  unaware  that  official  control,  once  It  is 
Introduced,  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  contain 
within  reasonable  limits.  Sensitive  areas  of 
expression  l>ecome  the  ultimate  victims  of 
such  expansion. 

However,  self-regulation  cannot  be  used 
simply  as  an  escape.  It  implies  self-disci- 
pline— a  readiness  to  set  our  own  high  stand- 
ards and  to  impose  sanctions  upon  those 
who  vlcHate  them. 

-.  Varloua  means  have  been  suggested  to  this 
end.  To  date,  however,  no  simple  or  oom- 
plex  solution  appears  adequate.  But  the  goal 
Is  clear:  acceptance  throughout  the  adver- 
tising and  business  communities  of  the  high- 
est standards  of  integrity  and  good  faith, 
and  a  means  of  enforcing  those  standards 
where  they  are  not  voluntarily  observed. 

Because  of  Its  extraordinary  visibility  and 
pervasiveness,  advertising  Is  especially  vul- 
nerable to  attack  in  an  era  of  general  public 
discontent.  Remember,  however,  that  ad- 
versity has  Its  sweet  uses.  Let  it  be  so  in  this 
case. 

Advertising  has  been  one  of  the  foxinda- 
tlons  of  this  nation's  growth  and  prosperity. 
It  Is  still  a  principal  catalyst  of  a  free 
economy,  but  It  can  function  effectively  only 
so  long  as  It  has  the  trust  of  the  public. 

We  must  work  together  to  regenerate  that 
trust  by  widening  our  channels  of  communi- 
cation with  the  public  and  adapting  our 
programs  and  practices  to  the  new  market 
environment.  I  am  confident  that  we  can 
rise  to  that  challenge,  and  that  advertising 
will  play  an  even  more  vital  and  respwhslble 
role  than  ever   before. 


ANOTHER  MERIT  AWARD  FOR 
PORTDETRICK 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  defend  the  biological  war- 
fare center  at  Port  Detrick,  Md..  here  on 
the  Senate  floor  in  a  speech  not  long  ago. 
In  that  speech  I  unmasked  the  false 
statements  that  had  been  made  against 
this  Army  activity. 

I  am  delighted  to  tell  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  today  that  Fort  Detrick  has 
been  honored  with  the  1970  Award  of 
Merit  from  the  National  Safety  Council. 

But  this  Is  nothing  new  for  Fort  Det- 
rick. It  is  the  11th  award  in  the  past  21 
years  for  safety  achievement.  Port  Det- 
rick has  received  either  the  safety  award 
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of  honor  or  award  erf  merit  In  1950.  1953, 
1959,  1960.  1963,  1964.  1965.  1967.  1969, 
and  1970. 

What  a  thunderous  answer  to  those 
who  have  spread  falsehoods  against  Fort 
i:>etrick  and  tried  to  blacken  Ita  image 
with  the  public. 


EUROPE  AND  THE  DNITEHD  STATES : 
AOINO  RAISES  MAJOR  ISSUES 

Mr.  CHT7RCH.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Special  Committee  on  Aging  has 
made  sustained  and  exhaustive  efforts  to 
Inform  the  Congress  and  the  public 
about  the  complexitiee  of  many  far- rang- 
ing issues  related  to  aging. 

On  the  matter  of  retirement  Income. 
for  example,  the  committee  recently  pub- 
lished a  report.  "Economics  of  Aging: 
Toward  a  PSill  Share  in  Abundance."  In 
Its  recommendations  and  conclusions,  the 
committee  called  for  broad-based,  far- 
ranging  actions  involving  not  one.  but 
many,  Federal  programs.  It  is  not  enough 
to  raise  social  security  benefits,  essential 
as  that  reform  is.  Additional  step."?,  re- 
lating to  such  matters  as  private  pension 
coverage  and  employment  opportunities, 
must  also  be  taken. 

Important  as  economic  security  is,  it 
in  itself  would  not  solve  many  problems 
facing  older  Americans.  Serious  inade- 
quacies exist  in  social  scTvices  needed  by 
the  elderly :  the  question  of  arbitrary  re- 
tirement at  fixed  age  levels  needs  far- 
reaching  evaluations;  in  fact  there  is  a 
clear-cut  need  for  greater  national  atten- 
tion to  the  role  of  the  retiree  in  our 
society  today.  Too  often,  he  tends  to  feel 
that  he  has  been  cast  aside;  he  has  little 
or  no  feeling  that  he  Is  entering  a  new 
stage  of  his  development  which  can  be 
satisfying  and  rewarding. 

My  point.  Mr.  President,  is  that  our 
Nation  and  others  must  make  far-reach- 
ing s<?clal  and  economic  changes  to  what 
has  been  called  a  "retirement  revolution." 
Never  before  in  history  have  we  faced 
such  a  challenge.  We  must  resolve  issues 
which  have  arisen  in  our  lifetimes  as 
rapidly  rising  numbers  of  people  spend 
more  years  living  In  retirement.  We  are. 
only  now.  beginning  to  understand  what 
is  involved.  Either  we,  as  a  nation,  will 
take  actions  which  will  make  each  one 
of  us  proud  of  the  treatment  given  to 
older  Americans,  or  we  will  become  In- 
creasingly ashamed  and  guilty  about  our 
failure  to  do  so. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  imanlmous 
consent  to  have  reprinted  two  articles 
which  recently  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times. 

One.  dated  January  27,  gives  an  ex- 
cellent report  on  the  problems  of  the  aged 
In  European  nations.  This  account  makes 
It  clear  that  the  Issues  I  raised  earlier 
in  this  statement  are  not  limited  to  the 
United  States,  by  any  means.  The  re- 
tirement revolution  is  causing  many 
leaders  in  Government  and  In  the  social 
sciences  to  ponder  long  and  hard  about 
the  adequacy  of  present  efforts  to  deal 
with  the  needs  of  the  dderly. 

Another  article,  published  on  January 
30.  describes  the  economic  problems 
which  blight  the  Uvea  of  many  dderly 
persons  living  in  an  American  commu- 
nity. It  provides  a  picture  of  people  who. 


even  though  they  may  somehow  make 
ends  meet,  live  in  anxiety,  and  often  in 
despair. 

One  flnaJ  comment:  The  New  York 
Times,  in  my  opinion,  deserves  commen- 
dation for  the  many  fine  reports  it  has 
provided  on  issues  related  to  aging.  It 
is  heartening  for  those  in  the  field  of 
aging  to  note  that,  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, newspaper  editors  are  coming  to 
realize  that  far  more  intensive  coverage 
should  be  given  to  older  Americans.  Only 
a  few  years  ago,  many  editors  seemed  to 
regard  news  about  the  old  folks  as 
uninteresting  or  even  depressing.  But.  in 
the  New  York  Times  and  other  publica- 
tions, reporters  are  breaking  away  from 
old  cliches  and  giving  us  news  of  vital 
importance  to  the  elderly  and  to  those 
who  look  ahead  to  their  own  retirement. 
Much  of  that  news  is  bad.  but  we  can 
hope  that  the  positive  side  of  aging  will 
be  expressed  with  greater  frequency  as 
improvements  and  adjustments  are 
made. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 
EuKOPX  Mkets  Pbobums  or  Aged  With  Vajuxo 

PSOGKAM8 

(By  Bernard  Welnraub) 

B«rUn.  January  18. — Mrs.  Charlotte  Rynar 
sits  on  her  bed.  twisting  the  strap  on  her 
handbag.  "I  am  76.  I  have  managed,"  she 
says  tremulously.  "But  I  get  worried  now. 
I  get  lonely.  I  think  of  death.  What  will  hap- 
pen? What  will  happen  to  me?" 

Elsewhere  In  Weet  BerUn  Marta  Cohan. 
who  Is  74.  gazes  at  the  doll  perched  on  the 
bed  of  her  one-room  apartment  at  the  Heln- 
rlch-Plett  Haus,  a  home  tor  the  aged.  She 
laughs  softly  and  says  with  a  shrug:  Life  Is 
good,  life  Is  grand.  "I  havent  died  yet,  have 
I?" 

In  every  major  city  of  Europe  the  aged 
are  making  economic  and  emotional  demands 
upon  relatives,  social  workers  and  officials. 
Medical  advances,  prosperity  and  In  some 
countries,  the  avoidance  of  war  have  resulted 
In  population  that  are  living  longer  and 
retiring  earUer. 

tNTKOKATIOK     IB    TRX     AIM 

With  varying  success,  each  country  Is 
tackling  the  problems  of  old  age  with  a 
blend  of  social  programs,  pension  benefits 
and  housing  plans.  One  conclusion  emerges 
from  visits  to  a  number  of  cities  and  repwrts 
from  correspondents  of  The  New  York  Times : 
that  the  overriding  aim  of  numerous  coun- 
trlea  deaimg  with  old  people  is  to  "Integrate" 
them  Into  apartment  housee  and  to  avoid 
bomea  for  the  aged,  which  most  of  the 
elderly  dread. 

LoQellneaa  and  boredom — the  central 
problems  of  old  age — have  been  met  In 
Britain.  Sweden.  West  Oermany  and  other 
European  coiintrlee  with  burgeoning  pro- 
grams Involving  "home  helpers."  who  otfer 
food  and  social  care  to  old  people  In  their 
apartments,  as  well  as  the  growth  of  govern- 
ment-sponsored day  centers  that  transport 
the  aged  in  cars,  buses  and  ambulances  to 
recreation  halls  and  clubs. 

NEKOa   AXZ   BAMXLr   ICKT 

Tet  etcroes  Europe,  officials  conceded  that 
the  problem  of  old  age  had  been  widely 
brushed  aside  until  recent  years  and  that 
social  programs  were  barely  meeting  the 
needs  of  this  emerging  population. 

"We  are  only  J\ut  beginning,"  said  one 
British  official.  In  West  Berlin.  Dr.  Klaus 
Bodln,  the  Minister  for  Social  Affairs,  ob- 
served: "We  realize  now  that  our  cities  «u-e 
becoming  crowded  with  the  overaged.  They 
need  more  social  care,  more  hospitals.  It  Is 
an  enormous  problem — how  do  you  get  these 


people  integrated  into  society  and  let  them 
live  a  life  of  dignity?" 

The  conditions  In  which  the  aged  live  and 
the  economic  and  social  policies  to  deal  with 
their  problems  vary  sharply  In  the  European 
countries.  A  man  earning  $60  a  week,  a  typl- 
cal  European  wage,  can  expect  a  $13.60-a- 
week  basic  wage-related  pension  In  Britain. 
S31  60  a  week  in  the  Netherlands  and  (46.60 
In  Austria. 

Theee  pensions  meet  the  basic  needs  of 
most  pensioners  but  provide  little  extra  for 
such  amenities  as  movies  or  a  visit  to  a  pub 
or  cafe.  Any  oomparUon  with  the  United 
States,  however,  must  be  balanced  by  the 
fact  that  in  such  European  countries  as 
Britain  and  Sweden  all  medical  costs  are  free. 
Doctors'  bills  pose  few  hardships  for  the 
elderly. 

In  the  United  States,  where  the  average 
Social  Security  payment  to  retired  single  per- 
son Is  tllS  a  month  a  Senate  committee 
reported  Monday  that  one  elderly  American 
out  of  four  lives  on  a  poverty-level  Income. 

SOMC    SOCIAL    PROGRAMS 

Among  social  programs.  Sweden  offers  new 
apartments  to  the  aged  In  buildings  with 
young  and  middle-aged  couples  and  pro- 
vides "home  helpers"  for  cooking  and  dally 
cleaning. 

Italy  has  begun  experiments  that  Include 
vacations  for  residents  of  old-age  homes  and 
a  program  In  Florence  in  which  1,280  people 
over  70  share  In  the  services  of  a  p>ool  of 
doctors,  social  workers  and  college  students. 

In  the  south  of  Prance.  Oovernment-spon- 
sored  "retirement"  apartments  have  opened. 
The  Paris  Oovemment  offers  a  76  per  cent 
contribution  to  low-cost  rents  and  half-fare 
train  tickets. 

The  impact  of  two  wars  has  left  a  dis- 
proportionate number  of  old  women  In  some 
countries.  In  Britain,  for  example,  there  are 
44  men  for  every  100  women  aged  80  to  84. 

There  are  eight  million  people  over  66  In 
West  Oermany.  and  a  common  sight  la  an 
elderly  man  without  an  arm  or  leg. 

William  Chllds.  acting  director  of  welfare 
In  the  tendon  borough  of  Westminster,  said: 

"Right  now  we're  feeling  the  resiUts  of 
World  War  I — the  women  who  lost  fiances 
or  young  husbands  and  never  remarried,  so 
they're  left  alone  now  without  children,  with 
few  relatives  or  friends.  Their  contemporaries 
are  dying  now,  and  they're  especially  bereft." 

LONKI.INZ88    AND   DESPAIB 

TTie  essential  problems  of  old  age — loneli- 
ness, despair,  a  sense  of  worthleesness,  frail- 
ty— are  universal. 

"Life  Is  a  matter  of  frustration  for  old 
people,"  said  David  Fleet,  a  director  of  social 
services  In  the  sprawling  Bast  End  borough 
of  Tower  Hamlets. 

"The  simplest,  most  common,  things  be- 
come dlfficxilt — tying  a  pair  of  shoes,  dress- 
ing yourself,  buttoning  a  shirt,"  he  said  as 
he  walked  into  a  crowded  room  where  elderly 
men  and  women  were  signing  up  for  $e-a- 
week  summer  holidays  at  tliree  coastal  hotels 
supported  by  the  borough. 

"They  can't  bend  down,  their  fingers  aren't 
nimble,  they  knock  things  over,  they  cant 
walk  too  well."  he  added.  "They  get  annoyed 
with  themselves,  and  It's  expressed  In  terms 
of  frustration  and  quick  temper." 

A  nurse,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Schutzer,  stood  In 
a  spotless  dining  room  In  a  West  Berlin  home 
for  the  aged  while  100  men  and  women  si- 
lently ate  a  Friday  lunch  of  halibut. 

"No  matter  what  we  do  to  help,  there  Is  a 
loneliness  In  every  situation,"  she  said. 
"There  is  a  feeling  among  them  that  the 
loneliness  will  never  end  untU.  .  .  ."  She 
abook  her  bead. 

The  problem  of  old  age  bad  been  largely 
Ignored  In  Europe  until  recent  years  be- 
cause life  expectancy  was  considerably  lower 
and  the  aged  themselves  were  an  inconspicu- 
ous part  of  society,  living  with  their  children 
or  In  old-age  homes. 
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Because  of  postwar  apartment  shortages, 
tt  well  as  tradition,  old  people  In  Europe 
have  lived  with  their  children  far  more  than 
in  the  United  States.  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
Poland  and  Austria,  for  example,  the  aged 
■till  pl>y  Important  roles  In  raising  grand- 
children and  rxinnlng  the  house  since  young- 
er parenU  usually  work. 

"Grandmother  Is  still  the  universal  house- 
keeper and  baby  sitter  here,  especially  In  a 
joclety  where  there  are  often  multiple  wage 
earners."  a  correspondent  In  Warsaw  reported. 

The  esaing  of  housing  shortages  and  the 
•Tallablllty  of  small  apartments  for  young 
families  have  tended  to  isolate  the  aged  from 
their  children.  At  the  same  time,  young  fami- 
lies in  Italy.  Britain,  West  Oermany  and 
Sweden  have  moved  Into  cities,  leaving  the 
elderly  alone.  Only  lately — and  somewhat 
jjjst,Uy — have  some  countries  realized  the 
size  of  the  problem. 

In  the  United  States,  a  major  problem 
oonfrontlng  the  approximately  20  million 
people  65  or  older  Is  rising  costs,  particularly 
medical  costs,  while  on  fixed  Income. 

One  effort  to  solve  It  Is  being  made  in 
Uie  Social  Security  legislation  that  Congress 
is  expected  to  pass  early  In  the  present  ses- 
sion. It  contains  a  cost-of-living  clause  as 
well  as  a  general  10  per  cent  Increase  In 
benefits. 

The  number  of  Americans  66  or  older  has 
nearly  doubled  in  the  last  20  years.  About  70 
percent  live  in  their  own  homes  or  with  rela- 
tives, about  25  percent  live  alone  or  with  a 
nonrelatlve  and  5  percent  live  In  Institutions. 

Medicare,  Social  Security,  veterans'  pen- 
sions, old-age  assistance  and  aid  to  the  dis- 
abled and  the  blind  are  the  major  programs 
that  benefit  the  elderly.  But  both  critics  and 
supporters  of  these  programs  agree  that  Con- 
gressionally  approved  Increases  In  these  pro- 
grams rarely  keep  up  with  inflation. 

Discussing  the  situation  In  Italy.  Senator 
Ludovlco  Montlnl,  a  brother  of  Pope  Paul 
VI  and  president  of  the  state  agency  caring 
for  the  aged,  said.  "There  Is  really  no  proper 
system  to  care  for  the  aged  in  our  country." 

The  number  of  Italians  60  years  and  older 
was  3.2  million,  or  9.6  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation, In  1901;  now  It  Is  8.6  million,  or  16 
percent  of  the  population  in  a  nation  whose 
welfare  activities,  developed  over  centurle«, 
blends  Government  pensions,  church  hos- 
pitals and  municipal  homes. 

Life  expectancy  In  France,  where  Govern- 
ment action  has  been  slow,  was  46  at  the 
turn  of  the  century;  now  It  Is  72.  The  popu- 
lation of  men  and  women  over  60  In  Britain 
is  12.6  million,  compared  with  7.9  million  In 
1051. 

"You  hear  the  same  story  now,"  said  tin. 
Phyllis  Sanford,  director  of  '■Me  King  George 
VI  Memorial  Club  for  the  Aged  in  South 
txjndon.  Children  move  out  of  their  tovras 
and  villages  into  the  cities,  where  they  even- 
tually get  married  and  move  Into  apartments 
and  don't  have  room  for  Mom  and  Dad.  The 
old  people  are  bitter.  They  become  not  physi- 
cally but  mentally  housebound." 

She  showed  a  vlstor  the  recreation  room 
of  the  municipally  8UDF>orted  day  club,  where 
wranen  volunteers  led  the  aged  In  singing 
"Boll  Out  the  Barrel."  An  afternoon's  actlv- 
tUes  Included  lunch,  raffles,  bingo  and  tea. 

"You  can't  categorize  these  people  as  a 
special  class."  she  said.  "We  have  doctors, 
widows,  policemen,  accountants,  hcmioeex- 
uals,  the  lot.  They're  totally  different — but 
the  only  Important  thing  about  them  now 
Is  their  age." 

Nearby,  Maud  Capon,  a  frail  81 -year-old 
widow,  began  eating  her  lunch  of  meat  pie, 
poutoes  and  custard. 

"What  you  need  most  when  you  get  a  bit 
older  la  contact  with  others,"  she  raid.  "It's 
•0  easy  to  lose  that  contact." 

"I  lived  in  an  old  house  in  Peckham  for 
M  yean,  but  I  had  to  move  because  a  de- 
velopment was  coming  in,"  she  continued. 
"I  live  with  my  son  and  daughter-in-law  now 
but  I  haven't  been  right  since  I've  moved.  I 


sit  and  cry.  I  know  I  had  to  move  but  I 
cry.  The  special  bus  picks  me  up  once  a  week 
to  come  here,  and  It's  the  one  day  a  week 
I  feel  happy." 

One  of  Sweden's  most  popular  revue  artists 
and  writers,  Basse  Alfredseon,  has  made  s 
line  famous  in  a  monologue  about  an  old 
man:  "Now  I'm  going  to  tell  you  how  I  like 
the  old  people's  home :  I  don't." 

Across  Italy,  France  and  West  Oermany 
such  homes  are  grim  and  crowded.  In  Italy, 
where  there  are  2,500  old  peoples  homes  tak- 
ing care  of  112,000,  numerous  homes  are  near 
cemeteries.  Martsa  Malfattl,  an  Italian  Jour- 
nalist who  surveyed  them,  called  them  "death 
lobbies." 

Slmone  de  Beauvolr,  In  her  recent  book 
on  old  age  In  Prance,  "La  Vlelllesse"  cited 
two  terrifying  statistics:  Eight  percent  of 
those  entering  homes  for  the  aged  die  In  the 
first  week  and  46  percent  die  within  the  first 
six  months. 

Ake  Fors,  a  social-welfare  expert  who  was 
interviewed  In  his  office  at  the  Ministry  of 
Social  Affairs  in  Stockholm,  said : 

"Every  effort  is  made  now  to  keep  the  aged 
in  their  homes  and  out  of  Institutions.  Bach 
community  is  responsible  for  the  housing, 
rent,  personal  care  and  needs  of  Its  aged 
members." 

As  in  numerous  other  social  policies,  Swed- 
en is  In  the  vanguard  among  European  coun- 
tries In  measures  to  help  the  aged — 962,000 
persons  over  the  pension  age  of  67,  or  12 
percent  of  the  population. 

The  basic  old-age  pension  amounts  to 
about  $1,300  a  year  for  a  single  person.  The 
Oovemment  pays  at  least  part  of  a  pension- 
ers' rent  and  has  hired  43,000  "home  help- 
ers," the  purpose  being  to  keep  old  people  In 
their  homes  as  long  as  possible.  The  local 
authorities  have  also  begun  setting  up  spec- 
ial services. 

Economlcsmy.  we  have  very  few  com- 
plaints," 70-year-old  Tora  Claesson  said  In 
a  suburban  Stockholm  clubhouse  of  the  Na- 
tional Organization  of  Pensioners,  a  politi- 
cally powerful  group.  "What  we  do  complain 
about  is  something  that  society  cannot  give 
to  us." 

"We  envy  the  younger  people,"  she  explain- 
ed, smiling.  "To  be  so  young  at  this  time, 
with  things  changing  so  rapidly,  must  be 
so  very  exciting." 

Many  AcrNO  Pack  Aif  Economic  Nightmare 
(By  Robert  Llndsey) 

Miami  Beach. — Not  far  from  Miami  Beach's 
opulent  strip  of  ocean-front  hotels,  where  a 
room  for  the  night  costs  upward  of  $50,  the 
69-year-old  widow  of  a  Bronx  tailor  was  re- 
cently caught  trying  to  steal  a  25-oent  can 
of  soup  In  a  supermarket. 

Shoplifting  food  occasionally,  she  explained 
later.  Is  one  method  she  uses  to  make  ends 
meet  on  her  fixed  Income  of  $114  a  month. 

The  woman  lives  In  a  community  called 
South  Beach,  where,  for  many  hundreds  of 
older  men  and  women,  visions  of  a  warm  and 
e^raceful  old  age  In  the  Florida  stin  have 
turned  into  a  continuous  economic  night- 
mare. 

AN   INCOME  CRISIS 

This  nightmare  is  growing  worse  each 
month,  as  Government  statistics  Just  re- 
leased showed.  Consumer  prices  rose  by  0.6 
per  cent  In  the  nation  last  month  to  138.5 
per  cent  of  the  1967-69  average,  and  5.6 
per  cent  above  a  year  ago.  Nowhere  Is  the 
impact  of  such  inflation  more  severe  than 
on  the  aged  people,  such  as  those  here,  who 
are  living  on  fixed  retirement  Incomes, 

The  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
said  earlier  this  month  that  the  retirement 
Income  problem  In  the  nation  "has  become 
a  retirement  Income  crlsJs."  The  report,  based, 
or.  a  two-year  study,  painted  a  bleak  picture 
of  millions  of  older  Americans  living  in 
poverty  and  poor  health.  It  predicted  a 
worsening  futtire  unless  Immediate  action  on 
a  broad  scale  was  taken. 


Poverty  among  Americans  over  66,  the 
Senate  report  said.  Increased  by  200,000  be- 
tween 1968  and  1969,  while  it  decreased  by 
1.2  mllUon  for  all  other  age  groups. 

As  Mrs.  Roee  Langmann,  another  resident 
of  South  Beach,  walked  toward  a  super- 
market with  her  husband,  she  expressed  the 
frustrations  of   many  here. 

"Every  time  you  go  to  the  store,"  she  said, 
"the  prices  are  still  higher.  But  your  Income 
doesnX  get  any  higher.  You  buy  less.  Then, 
the  President  comes  on  the  television  and 
saya  everything  is  all  right.  The  next  day  you 
go  shopping  and  the  prices  are  higher  again." 

THE    9,000     RSSIDKNTS 

About  9,000  persons  live  In  South  Beach, 
a  tightly-packed.  40-square-block  community 
of  apartments,  duplexes  and  small  hotels  on 
a  tip  of  land  between  Blscayne  Bay  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

Miami  Beach  Is  only  three  miles  to  the 
north,  but,  except  for  the  narrow  strip  of 
sand  they  share.  South  Beach  could  liardly 
be  more  tilfferent. 

More  than  half  of  South  Beach's  residents 
are  68  or  older;  at  least  two-tlilrds  are  Jew- 
ish; almost  half  were  bom  In  Etirope,  emi- 
grated to  America  ecwly  In  this  century  and 
retired  to  a  predominantly  Jewish  commu- 
nity here  after  a  lifetime  of  work  In  the  big 
cities  ot  the  Northeast  or  Middle  West. 

Each  day,  usually  about  1  pjn.,  hundreds 
ol  the  older  men  and  wMnen  leave  their 
amaU,  sometimes  shabby  dwellings  and,  with 
Isiwn  chairs  and  umbrellas,  head  for  a  nearby 
stretch  of  public  beach. 

On  the  beach  and  a  strip  of  lawn  besld"  It, 
they  p'ay  cards,  talk  m  groups,  read  Yiddish- 
language  newspapers,  hold  Yiddish  talent 
shows,  or  simply  bake  under  the  sun. 

"W^hftt  ycu  lia«e  here  are  some  of  the  last 
immigrants  you'll  find  In  this  country."  said 
Bernard  Baron,  a  Miami  Beach  social  worker 
who  assists  the  senior  citizens  from  a  small 
office  at  the  edge  of  the  beach. 

"It's  their  ghetto,"  he  continued,  "and 
despite  the  financial  problems  a  lot  of  them 
are  having,  It's  one  ghetto  nobody  wants  to 
leave." 

Mrs.  Fannie  Sanrovritz.  a  widow  who  emi- 
grated to  New  York  from  Austria  In  1910, 
sat  In  the  kitchen  of  her  small  home,  part 
of  which  has  been  converted  Into  three  small 
rental  units.  On  a  wall  hung  a  picture  of 
Mayor  Lindsay  of  New  York  and  another 
smiling  man.  both  wore  tuxedoes.  "That's 
my  grandson,  he's  a  lawyer,"  she  said  proud- 
ly. Then  Mrs.  Simrowltz,  who  \a  79,  discussed 
other  matters. 

TTAPngn    AND    KARDEX 

"I  bought  this  place  In  1954,"  she  said, 
"with  the  rentals  to  help  support  me.  I've 
made  a  go  of  It  all  of  these  years.  It  hasnt 
been  easy.  But  I  have.  Now  It's  getting  harder 
and  harder. 

"My  taxes  Just  went  up  over  80  per  cent — 
$176  at  one  time.  People  complain  when  you 
charge  more  rent,  and  this  year  because  of 
the  recession,  I  guess,  I  got  vacancies. 

"The  electrician  costs  more,  the  plumber, 
the  painter  ...  I  can't  take  in  enough.  I 
get  $74  a  month  Social  Security  but  that's 
not  enough.  I  scrimp  and  my  children  help 
me.  But  I  can  only  sponge  on  them  so  much. 
I  ought  to  be  able  to  afford  a  trip  to  New 
York  onoe  in  a  while,  but  I  can't." 

Mr.  Baron  said  that  many  South  Beach 
residents  had  enough  Income  from  Invest- 
ments, pensions  or  periodic  checks  from  their 
chUdren  to  absorb  the  rising  cost  of  living 
without  serious  hardships,  but  be  said  that 
many  do  not. 

Two  years  ago,  a  survey  indicated  that 
half  of  South  Beach's  residents  who  lived 
alone  had  monthly  Incomes  of  less  than  $176. 
while  among  all  of  the  households,  half  bad 
Incomes  of  $231  or  leas. 

About  600  South  Beach  residents  currently 
receive  state  welfare  aid.  TTiey  can  receive 
a  maximum  of  $114  monthly.  But  the  amount 
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la  decreaMd  proportlonmtely  by  each  dollar 
of  Social  Security  b«neflta  or  otb«r  Income 
they  have. 

"Th«  eSecta  of  the  Inflation  started  to  get 
serloviB  about  three  years  ago.  especially 
rents. "  Mr.  Baron  said  "Three  years  ago,  a 
one-bedroom  apartment  rented  for  (70  or 
t7S.  Now  it's  tll6  if  you  can  find  one  that 
cheap." 

"Lately,  more  people  seem  to  be  having  a 
tough  time  mailing  ends  meet,  and  we're 
starting  to  get  some  new  (needy)  caaes.  I 
think  there  are  a  lot  of  doctors  up  North  re- 
ferring patients  to  Miami  Beach  as  a  cure,  a 
panacea,  and  some  of  them  can't  afford  It." 

SAVK    OUa    SXNIOBS 

Some  of  the  more  affluent  residents  of 
Miami  Beach  became  aroused  about  the  prob- 
lems of  poverty  among  the  senior  citizens 
late  In  1008.  after  a  local  newspaper  and  a 
television  station  reported  that  some  South 
Beach  residents  were  regularly  rummaging  In 
garbage  cans  for  food. 

A  group  of  Jewish  residents  In  the  bur- 
geoning high-rise  condominium  apartments 
north  of  South  Beach  established  a  group 
called  "Save  Our  Seniors."  which  currently 
helps  about  300  persons.  dlq>er8lng  Federal 
food-stamps  pacltagee  and  kosher  food,  cloth- 
ing, and,  tn  some  cases,  money.  Mr.  Melvyne 
Sommers.  director  of  Save  Otir  Seniors,  said: 

"We  know  there  are  a  lot  more  people  who 
can  use  our  help,  but  many  of  them  are  too 
proud  to  admit  It." 


SENATOR  CASE  ADDRESSES  MEM- 
BERS OF  SCHOOL  BOARD 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  New  Jer- 
sey. Senator  Cask  recently  spoke  to  an 
education  group  in  his  State  regarding 
the  responsibilities  of  local  school  board 
members  as  they  try  to  meet  the  finan- 
cial needs  of  their  respective  school  dis- 
tricts while  the  Congress  considers  the 
proposal  for  revenue  sharing.  In  his  re- 
marks Senator  Case  points  to  the  con- 
tinual effort  to  provide  more  adequate 
levels  of  support  for  the  education  of  our 
children  and  the  requirement  that  reve- 
nue sharing  programs  when  implemented 
must  enlarge  this  effort.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  remarks  of  Senator 
Case  before  a  group  of  school  board 
members  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There    being    no    objection.    Senator 

Case's    remarks    were    ordered    to    be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

SxNAToa     CXirroao      Case      Sats      Riventje 

Shabino     Orms     a     Tempting     Pkospict 

or   Elimimatimo    LATEas    or    OovzaNMCNT 

BtmxAUCBACT    Birr   rr   Must   be   EIxamineo 

CXOSXZ.T    ANO    CamCALLY 

As  school  board  members,  you  have  long 
given  strong  support  to  the  efforts  of  those 
of  ua  In  Congress  who  have  been  trying  to 
provide  more  adequate  levels  of  support  for 
the  education  of  our  children. 

Together,  we  have  had  success  In  a  num- 
ber of  areas  ranging  from  b«Mlc  aid  to  educa- 
tion and  aid  to  disadvantaged  students  to 
specialized  programs  such  as  providing  for 
Improved  libraries  and  federal  assistance  to 
school  districts  with  significant  numbers  of 
refugee  children,  a  program  of  special  alg- 
nlficance  to  portions  of  New  Jersey. 

In  1965  when  I  first  proposed  fellowships 
to  enable  elementary  and  secondary  teach- 
ers to  keep  up  with  new  knowledge  In  their 
field,  school  board  members  helped  to  get 
that  proposal  enacted  Into  law  within  the 
same  year. 

And  board  members  have  recognized  that 
education  for  most  today  does  not  stop  at 
the  secondary  level.  You  have  supported 
programs  to  Improve  our  colleges  and  \inl- 


versltles  and  to  put  them  within  the  reach 
of  worthy  students. 

My  amendment  to  provide  the  first  federal 
aid  to  community  colleges  was  adopted  as 
part  of  the  Higher  Eklucatlon  Act  of  1963 
with  the  support  of  board  members.  Since 
that  time.  New  Jersey  has  received  more 
than  tl2  million  for  construction  alone. 

LAst  year,  Senator  Mondale  and  I  were 
able  to  ezi>and  the  concept  of  federal  school 
desegregation  assistance  so  that  it  applied 
to  northern  school  districts  which  are  de- 
segregating voluntarily  as  well  as  to  south- 
ern school  districts  which  are  under  admin- 
istrative or  court  orders  to  eliminate  dis- 
crimination. 

As  a  result.  New  Jersey  Is  expected  to  re- 
ceive at  least  (36  million,  maybe  more,  dur- 
ing the  next  two  years  to  help  overcome 
racial  segregation  problems  In  our  schools. 

The  concept  of  assisting  both  southern 
and  northern  schools  is  firmly  embedded  In 
a  $1.6  billion,  two-year  school  desegregation 
assistance  program  which  seems  certain  to 
be  approved  by  Congress  this  year. 

But  the  outlook  for  other  education  pro- 
grams Is  less  certain.  There  is  a  new  element 
In  the  picture — revenue  sharing. 

The  level  of  funding  of  almost  all  of  them 
will  depend  upon  how  various  Issues  relat- 
ing to  revenue  sharing  are  resolved. 

In  one  view,  existing  programs  should  be 
curtailed  Immediately  In  anticipation  of  fed- 
eral budget  deficits  which  may  be  Incurred 
to  provide  funds  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. I  disagree  with  this  view  and  I  be- 
lieve It  has  little  support  In  Congress. 

A  second  view  Is  that  existing  programs 
should  be  frozen  at  their  current  dollar  levels 
dvulng  the  interim  period  while  Congress  Is 
considering  various  plans  to  share  federal 
revenues  with  state  and  local  governments. 

Those  who  favor  this  approach  argue  that 
It  would  allow  an  easier  transition  from  cur- 
rent programs  to  new  alternatives  developed 
by  state  and  local  governments  through  the 
use  of  federally  shared  revenues. 

But  what  would  happen  during  the  in- 
terim while  Congress  Is  considering  revenue 
sharing? 

Obviously,  we  would  be  marking  time  while 
the  needs  which  our  categorical  grant-in- 
aid  programs  are  designed  to  meet  continue 
to  grow.  In  the  next  year  alone.  It  will  re- 
quire more  than  an  additional  $3  billion  to 
meet  fully  our  federal  commitments  under 
grant-Ln-ald  programs  now  on  the  books. 

As  one  who  long  has  worked  for  more  ade- 
quate financial  support  of  these  grant-in- 
aid  programs.  I  cannot  accept  such  a  stand- 
stUl  approach. 

A  third  view,  and  one  that  I  share.  Is  that 
federal  support  for  these  programs  must  be 
continued,  as  contemplated  under  existing 
law,  to  help  state  and  local  governments 
meet  their  needs  until  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment provides  sufficient  funds  under  reve- 
nue sharing. 

Those  of  us  who  hold  this  view  believe  that 
state  and  local  governments,  including 
school  districts,  need  increased  help  Immedi- 
ately. In  many  cases  they  are  pushed  to  the 
wall  financially  and  face  curtailment  of 
existing  and  often  inadequate  programs.  The 
Federal  Government  must  make  additional 
funds  available  Immediately  through  exist- 
ing programs. 

Up  to  this  point.  I  have  discussed  what 
can  be  expected  while  revenue  sharing  Is 
under  consideration  by  Congress.  But  there 
are  some  asi>ects  of  revenue  sharing  itself 
which  warrant  the  special  attention  of 
school  board  members. 

Much  of  the  detail  of  the  Administration's 
proposal  to  share  federal  revenues  with  state 
and  local  governments  still  has  not  been 
made  public. 

It  Lb  known,  however,  that  one  part  of  the 
program  calls  for  til  bUIlon  of  federal  aid  to 
state  and  local  governments  for  spending  In 
six  broad  areas — urban  development,   rural 


development,    transportation.    Job    training, 
law  enforcement  and  education. 

This  Is  what  has  been  referred  to  as  the 
"block  grant"  portion  of  the  program.  Of 
the  til  billion  proposed  in  this  area,  $1  bil- 
lion would  be  new  money  and  $10  billion 
would  be  transferred  from  existing  grant  pro- 
grams which  now  total  about  $30  billion. 

The  other  portion  of  the  progrtun  calls  for 
$5  billion  of  new  money  to  be  provided  to 
state  and  local  governments  with  virtually 
no  strings  attached. 

Administration  officials  have  told  me  that 
the  whole  program  would  be  based  on  a 
matrix  of  protections  against  discrlmlnaUon 
and  provisions  for  federal  auditing  of  the 
use  of  the  funds. 

It  was  explained  that  in  the  case  of  the 
unrestricted  funds  this  would  mean  primarily 
that  the  funds  would  have  to  be  used  for 
public,  rttther  than  private  purposes. 

In  the  block  grant  area,  it  would  mean  only 
that  education  funds,  for  example,  would 
have  to  be  used  for  purpioses  which  would 
have  some  educational  context. 

According  to  budget  figures  made  avail- 
able yesterday,  $3  billion  will  be  earmarked 
for  elementary  and  secondary  education  un- 
der this  portion  of  the  program.  This  money 
would  replace  $1.5  billion  in  aid  to  educa- 
tionally deprived  children,  $487  million  in 
aid  to  federally  Impacted  districts,  $73  mil- 
lion in  library  services,  $14  million  in  sup- 
plementary services.  $39  million  for  equip- 
ment and  minor  remodeling.  $27  million  for 
strengthening  state  agencies.  $34  million  (or 
education  for  the  handicapped  and  $382  mil- 
lion for  vocational  education — a  total  of 
about  $2.8  billion. 

What  does  all  this  mean  to  school  board 
members? 

First  of  all,  it  means  that  board  members 
are  going  to  have  to  work  hard  to  convince 
those  who  would  curtail  or  hold  the  line  on 
existing  programs  that  the  needs  of  our 
schools  cannot  be  postponed  while  a  deci- 
sion is  made  on  revenue  sharing. 

Secondly,  it  means  that  board  members 
are  going  to  have  to  pay  the  closest  attention 
to  the  development  of  the  various  revenue 
sharing  proposals  which  will  be  presented 
to  Congress. 

The  Chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  said  that  in  one  set  of 
circumstances,  New  Jersey  would  be  among 
the  15  biggest  losers — that  Is  states  which 
would  have  the  smallest  portion  of  taxes  col- 
lected In  the  state  returned  li  the  form  of 
shared  revenues. 

While  Administration  officials  have  said 
this  set  of  circumstances  will  not  occur,  I  am 
sure  you  will  agree  that  this  is  a  matter 
which  we  must  look  at  closely.  Highly  ur- 
banized states  like  New  Jersey,  which  have 
the  most  severe  problems,  must  be  assured  of 
a  fair  share  of  federally  shared  revenues. 

Thirdly,  It  means  that  board  members,  if 
revenue  sharing  is  enacted,  will  have  to  turn 
increasingly  to  state  and  local  government 
to  obtain  the  funds  they  need  and  to  assure 
themselves  that  they  get  their  fair  share 
within  the  state.  This  would  apply  to  both 
block  g^ant  money  and  to  unrestricted  funds. 

Fourth,  It  means  that  t>oard  members  will 
have  to  assume  the  burden  of  making  sure 
that  the  funds  they  receive  are  apportioned 
wisely  to  meet  tht  needs  of  all  who  attend 
their  schools.  This  Is  the  responsibility  of 
local  control.  If  It  Is  not  met  adequately,  the 
prog-am  will  be  sure  to  fall. 

We  are  offered  a  prospect  of  eliminating 
some  of  the  many  layers  of  government  bu- 
reaucracy which  currently  get  in  the  way  of 
delivery  of  public  services.  It  is  a  tempting 
prospect  but  to  attain  it  we  must  meet  many 
problems  and  face  many  challenges. 

I  look  forward  to  meeting  these  challenges 
with  the  same  type  of  support  from  school 
board  members  which  has  produced  a  good 
number  of  successes  over  the  period  of  our 
Joint  adventures. 
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DEATH  OF  JUDGE  JOHN  WORTH 
KERN 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  last  week,  I 
was  greatly  saddened  to  learn  of  the 
passing  of  the  Honorable  John  Worth 
Kern,  a  native  Hoosler  who  had  a  long 
and  distinguished  career  as  attorney, 
educator,  mayor,  and  Jurist.  Despite  a 
crippling  attack  of  poliomyelitis  as  a 
youth.  Judge  Kern  earned  degrees  at 
both  Washington  and  Lee  University  and 
Harvard  Law  School  and  led  a  very  ac- 
tive and  full  life.  After  practicing  and 
teaching  law  in  Indianapolis  for  a  few 
years,  he  emulated  his  father,  former 
U.S.  Senator  John  Worth  Kern,  Demo- 
crat, of  Indiana,  by  entering  politics. 

Following  his  election  to  and  service  in 
the  oflBces  of  superior  court  judge  and 
Indianapolis  mayor,  he  was  appointed  in 
1937  by  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
to  the  U.S.  Board  of  Tax  Appeals,  the 
name  of  which  Congress  changed  in  1942 
to  the  U.S.  Tax  Court.  In  this  post  Judge 
Kern  served  with  distinction  for  24  years, 
retiring  about  10  years  ago.  However,  he 
had  been  recalled  regularly  to  active  duty 
since  then,  and  had  also  been  occupied 
with  a  number  of  religious,  civic,  and 
fraternal  obligations. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  further  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  this  outstanding  citizen 
and  devoted  public  servant,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  obituary  prepared 
by  one  of  Judge  Kern's  many  long-time 
friends  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  obituary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Judge  John  Worth  ICern 

John  Woth  Kern,  retired  Judge  of  the  Tax 
Court  of  the  United  States,  died  January  29, 
1971,  in  Washington  Hospital  Center  of  lung 
cancer.  He  was  70  and  resided  In  Watergate 
East. 

He  was  the  son  of  the  late  United  States 
Senator  John  Worth  Kern,  D-Ind.,  and  the 
father  of  Judge  John  Worth  Kern  III  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals.  His 
family  has  deep  roots  both  in  Virginia  and 
Indiana. 

As  a  child  in  Indianapolis,  Judge  Kern 
was  stricken  with  poliomyelitis  which  left 
him  paralyzed  In  both  legs.  He  swxing 
through  life  on  powerful  arms  and  two 
crutches. 

As  a  youth,  he  spent  many  hours  In  his 
father's  library  and  was  able  to  complete 
four  years  of  undergraduate  study  at  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  University  in  three  years.  He 
was  graduated  in  the  Class  of  1920.  In  1923 
be  was  graduated  from  Harvard  Law  School. 

Judge  Kern  returned  from  Harvard  to 
Indianapolis  where  in  1927.  he  was  married  to 
the  former  Miss  Bernice  Winn.  The  young  at- 
torney entered  private  practice  and  also  be- 
came a  United  States  Commissioner.  He 
served  as  professor  of  law  at  the  Indianap- 
olis branch  of  Indiana  University  Law  School 
and  as  secretary  of  the  Indiana  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. In  the  latter  capacity,  he  was'  In 
charge  of  bar  examinations  in  Marion  Coun- 
ty (Indianapolis) . 

In  1930,  Judge  Kern  was  elected  to  the 
Superior  Court  of  Marlon  County,  which, 
when  it  sat  en  banc,  was  the  claims  court  of 
the  State  of  Indiana. 

He  was  nominated  and  elected  mayor  of 
Indianapolis  in  the  depression  year  of  1934 
and  campaigned  with  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  during  the   1936  election  year. 

In  1937.  President  Roosevelt  named  Judge 
Kern  to  the  U.S.  Board  of  Tax  Appeals,  which 
later    became    the    Tax    Court    of    the    U.S. 


Judge  Kern  filled  two  12-year  terms  on  the 
Court,  retiring  In  1961  after  serving  6  years  as 
Chief  Judge  of  that  Court.  Although  retired, 
he  was  recalled  to  active  service  and  con- 
tinued in  that  capacity  until  his  death. 

While  living  In  Washington.  Judge  Kern 
was  president  of  the  Harvard  Law  School 
Alumni  Association.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the 
Georgetown  Presbyterian  Church,  a  governor, 
executive  board  chairman  and  first  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  Metropolitan  Club,  and  be 
served  as  a  member  of  the  first  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Watergate  East  Apartments. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Chevy  Chase 
Club,  the  Farmlngton  Country  Club,  and 
the  Lake  Placid  Club  in  New  York  where  he 
spent  bis  summers. 

During  the  summer  sessions  of  1948  and 
1949,  Judge  Kern  was  a  member  of  the  law 
faculty  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 

Survivors  are  his  widow,  son,  and  two 
grandsons,  John  W.  Kern  IV  and  Stephen  G. 
Kem.  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  George  B.  Lawson 
of  Roanoke,  Virginia. 


THE  HONORABLE  ALF  M.  LANDON 
DISCUSSES  LIFE  IN  THE  MID- 
WEST 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today's  op-ed 
page  of  the  New  York  Times  carries  an 
article  by  Alf  M.  Landon,  former  Gov- 
ernor of  Kansas  and  1936  Republican 
nominee  for  President.  As  is  customary, 
Governor  Landon's  comments  are  timely, 
thought  provoking,  and  eminently  sensi- 
ble. His  insights  into  the  midwestem 
style  of  life  and  Its  relationship  to  the 
needs  of  our  Nation  today  should  be  of 
interest  to  Members  of  Congress  and 
other  readers  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

New  Plain  Talk  From  Kansas 
(By  AU  M.  Landon) 

ToPEKA — The  Old  Middle  West  is  gone. 
However,  It  stUl  lives  in  song  and  story. 
Give  most  children  the  choice  of  visiting 
Valley  Forge  or  Dodge  City  .  .  .  Dodge  City 
wins.  It  Is  more  glamorous  in  their  imagina- 
tion than  Valley  Forge. 

The  old  Middle  West  developed  a  strong, 
compassionate  people  out  of  the  hardships 
and  suffering  of  the  destructive  blizzards  of 
earlier  generations — "northers"  that  swept 
over  It  with  white  clouds  of  blinding  snow 
and  Ice — and  southern  winds  that  brought 
the  black  blizzards  of  dust  storms. 

The  Middle  West  Is  realistic  about  the  na- 
tion's domestic  and  international  affairs.  It 
views  both  with  intense  Interest  and  anxiety, 
for  it  knows  that — although  stubborn  resis- 
tance to  change  can  be  lead  to  catastrophic — 
change  often  does  have  unforeseen  ramifica- 
tions. 

This  caution  Is  still — especially  on  political 
major  questions — present  in  the  modern 
Middle  West  and  is  its  particular  contribu- 
tion to  our  national  relationships. 

I  think  the  Middle  West's  strength  is  In  its 
custonuiry  cautious  approach  to  the  day  of 
reckoning  In  our  complex  Industrial  struc- 
ture and  what  should  be  put  forward  for  Its 
solution.  That  solution  will  take  time,  for 
slap-dash  approaches  never  work. 

It  took  thirty  years  for  otir  great  country 
to  recover  from -the  upheaval  of  the  Civil 
War.  It  took  thirty  years  for  our  country  to 
discard  the  Democrat  policy  that  the  way  to 
settle  economic  troubles  was  with  flat  money. 
I  made  Inflation  the  prime  issue  in  1936.  It 
still  Is — along  vrith  the  Vietnamese  war. 


Our  era  has  seen  some  fifty  years  of  war 
and  international  tension  piled  on  top  of 
World  War  I,  and  enormous  Industrial 
development. 

The  new  West  Is  more  worldly  minded  than 
the  old  Middle  West  was,  and.  In  general.  Is 
a  balance  between  the  East  Coast — with 
alignment  toward  Europe  and  the  Atlantic 
countries — and  the  West  Coast — with  Its  in- 
terests in  Asian  affairs. 

There  Is  still  a  noticeable  difference  be- 
tween the  atmosphere  in  the  Middle  West 
and  that  of  the  Eastern  states.  It  Is  more 
free  and  easy.  There  are  not  as  many  old 
famlUes  with  local  supremacy.  The  East's 
"money  power" — as  the  old  Middle  West 
called  It — Is  now  the  "E^abllshment." 

The  parallel  factor  is  the  desire  on  the  i>art 
of  many  heads  of  families  in  many  lines  of 
activity  to  change  from  the  tensions  and 
insecurity  of  life  in  the  big  cities  to  the 
pleasure  and  comfort  that  some  from  the 
security  of  living  In  smaller  towns.  In  the 
Middle  West,  it  has  increasingly  taken  the 
form  of  people  remaining  in  the  smaller 
cities  and  giving  them  new  life  and  Intelli- 
gence. This  has  strengthened  smaller  com- 
munities and  offset  the  flow  of  Middle  West- 
erners to  the  big  cities.  There  are.  however, 
signs  that  cities  in  general  are  no  longer 
content  to  bt  corrupt.  There  Is  pragmatic 
awakening  that  can  mean  a  new  leadership — 
with  a  growing  understanding  of  their  prob- 
lems and  responsibilities.  This  newly  awak- 
ened urban  leadership,  Joining  the  Midwest 
and  small  city  leadership  In  the  quest  for 
stability,  may  Just  possibly  be  the  salvation 
of  the  big  cities. 

That  is  a  reversal  of  the  trend  that  started 
some  years  ago  that  seemed  to  threaten  the 
stagnation  of  the  Middle  West  by  the  tide 
of  migration  to  the  big  metropolitan  area. 

The  Jews  are  almost  the  only  people  In 
America  today — or.  In  the  world,  for  that 
matter — that,  during  Passover,  recall  to  the 
memory  of  the  present  generation  their  tre- 
mendous racial  achievements,  their  leader- 
ship and  their  heroes  of  long  ago. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  freedom  of  com- 
munications— the  easy  movement  of  Ameri- 
cans around  their  great  country — and  the 
esise  of  changing  occupations  is  remarkable 
in  the  United  States.  All  contribute  to  break- 
ing down  ethnic  and  religious  group  prej- 
udices. 

Possibly  one  reason  we  have  so  much  diffi- 
culty in  resolving  our  problems  of  a  com- 
plex society  Is  that  we  have  tended  to  lose 
not  only  a  sense  of  national  identity,  but  a 
sense  of  pride  in  and  a  strong  feeling  for 
the  spelcal  qualities  of  our  local  area. 

What  Americans  must  find  Is  a  way  to 
square  their  diversification,  and  the  freedom 
upon  which  it  is  based,  with  the  older  sense 
of  Identity  and  of  stability.  Perhaps  the 
contemporary  Middle  West  offers  the  answer 
In  its  freer  acceptance  of  people  as  they  are, 
and  as  they  are  capable  of  becoming — a  sxir- 
vlvlng  characteristic  of  mutual  helpfulness, 
willingness  to  accept  change — not  for 
change's  sake,  but  on  its  merits. 


DEATH    OF    HON.    HUGH    R.    ADAIR 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
Montana's  outstanding  citizens  recent- 
ly died.  He  was  Hugh  R.  Adair,  member 
of  the  Montana  Supreme  Court  from 
1943  to  1968.  He  also  served  as  a  legis- 
lator and  lieutenant  Governor  of  Mon- 
tana. It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with 
him  for  6  years  on  the  Montana  Supreme 
Court.  He  was  chief  justice  during  the 
time  I  was  an  associate  justice. 

I  have  known  Justice  Adair  since  I  was 
in  the  legislature  in  1937  and  feel  that 
the  following  tribute  to  him  by  the 
Reverend  George  Harper,  of  St.  Paul's 
United    Methodist    Church    in    Helena, 
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Mont.,  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  thlA  tribute  by  Reverend  Harp«r  be 
printed  In  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

TUBUTX  To  Hugh  R.  Aoack 

We  could  hftve  had  this  service  in  any 
town  In  Montana  and  bad  the  room  filled 
with  people  who  knew  Hugh  Adalr  peraon- 
ally.  Where  la  the  Main  Street  that  he 
couldn't  walk  down  and  ihake  handa  with 
personal  friends,  and  what  is  more  amazing 
call  them  by  name? 

When  the  famous  pioneer  Methodist 
minister,  W.  W.  VanOrsdel.  known  every- 
where as  "Brother  Van",  was  burled  in  I0I9 
In  the  same  cemetery  where  we  will  lay  this 
body.  Governor  Norrta  made  the  statement  at 
his  fimeral  that  "there  was  not  a  dog  In 
the  state  of  Montana  that  wouldn't  wag  his 
tall  If  he  saw  Brother  Van  coming."  TTiere 
was  something  of  that  natiire  In  this  be- 
loved man  whose  body  ilea  here. 

Any  young  person  who  aspires  to  political 
ofSce  In  Montana  would  do  well  to  consider 
the  perfect  combination  of  qiialltles  which 
Hugh  Adalr  put  together  In  his  life  as  a 
public  servant  since  he  was  first  elected  in 
1936  to  the  Legislature.  He  was  effective  In 
his  work  as  a  lawyer  and  jurist,  honest  and 
hard  working,  never  putting  off  on  another 
the  work  he  felt  he  had  to  do  himself  with 
good  conscience.  And  on  the  other  band, 
he  was  a  man  who  went  out  of  hla  way  to 
meet  and  know  people  person-to-perf  ^n.  He 
shook  your  hand  and  he  called  your  name; 
and  though  he  may  have  been  the  busiest 
man  In  the  world  at  that  moment,  you  would 
never  suspect  that  he  did  not  have  all  the 
time  In  the  world  to  spend  with  you.  If  you 
wanted  to  talk  about  something  that  was 
on  your  mind. 

Tbla  la  why  he  was  unbeatable  In  any  elec- 
tion. Opponents  could  ralae  their  campaign 
banners  to  the  sky  through  all  kinds  of 
media,  but  the  Judge  had  too  many  personal 
friends  In  Montana  who  liked  the  Idea  of 
having  a  man  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  who  knew  and  cared  about  them  per- 
sonally. When  an  opponent  who  was  very 
critical  of  him  received  fewer  votes  than  the 
Judge  did  Christmas  cards  from  his  friends 
acroas  the  state.  I  could  see  how  3  and  3 
make  4;  and  how  3  and  3  and  1  and  1  here 
and  there.  In  homes  and  stores,  buslneaaes, 
farms  and  ranches,  make  up  a  landslide  ma- 
jority In  every  election  People  still  care 
about  p«ople  who  care  about  them. 

Now  I  am  talking  as  If  this  is  good  polit- 
ical strategy,  to  shake  hands  and  know 
people  In  all  walks  of  life  .  .  .  and  It  Is. 
But  his  feeling  for  people  was  not  sham  or 
surface.  A  man  doeen't  go  down  to  the  candy 
store  and  load  up  with  many  dollars  worth 
of  packages  of  candy,  then  get  In  his  old 
car  and  head  out  to  the  Veteran's  Hospital 
to  distribute  thoae  little  tokens  of  his  af- 
fection to  nten  whoae  other  friends  may 
have  forgotten  them  on  a  holiday,  unless 
there  Is  something  genuine  in  thoee  rela- 
tlonsiilps.  And  thla  he  did  time  and  time 
again.  Many  times  In  the  last  ten  years  I 
have  found  Judge  Adalr  visiting  In  the  local 
hospitals,  when  men  with  lees  to  do  were 
too  busy  to  have  been  doing  that  And  If 
only  one  family  of  klnspeople  from  each 
funeral  Judge  Adalr  has  attended  In  the  last 
ten  years  were  here  today,  you  could  not  get 
near  this  church  for  the  crowd. 

Seeing  the  casket  lying  In  state  yesterday 
In  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  someone  said, 
"This  Is  very  fitting,  because  the  Judge's  life 
centered  here  In  thla  building  "  And  that  Is 
true.  His  life  for  the  last  35  years  centered 
In  the  Capitol  In  all  three  branches  of  o\ir 
government. 


After  serving  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives In  the  late  1930's  and  early  IBSO's,  and 
then  as  Lieutenant  Oovernor  from  1937  to 
1941,  when  he  was  also  president  of  the  Sen- 
ate, he  was  elected  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  from  1943  on  till  his  retirement  two 
years  ago  this  was  his  life.  The  lonely  light 
on  in  his  office  many  many  nights  untU  3 
and  3  a.m.  testified  to  that.  But  though  his 
life  centered  In  the  state  capltol.  It  rooted 
In  the  state's  people.  It  was  for  us  that  he 
was  there,  always  fearful  that  a  decision  or 
an  opinion  of  his  might  not  be  exactly  fair 
and  beneficial  to  some  little  man  whose  life 
or  business  was  at  stake  In  an  upcoming 
court  decision. 

His  son  Hugh  Jr.  (whom  he  nicknamed 
Jim)  Jim's  wife  and  the  two  grandchildren. 
Hughle  and  Amy;  his  brothers  Albert  and 
William;  his  slsterB  Ruth  and  Laura,  are  bis 
Immediate  family,  but  many  of  us  feel  that 
we  were  Included  In  his  wider  family  of  Mon- 
tana citizens. 

He  loved  all  of  Montana.  He  revelled  In  the 
opportunities  to  get  out  hiking  or  riding  In 
the  back  country.  His  hunting  was  mostly 
limited  to  birds  because  he  didn't  like  to 
kill  the  animals,  but  the  sport  afforded  him 
time  he  cherished  most — time  with  his  son 
and  with  his  favorite  dog. 

A  familiar  sight  that  we  will  miss  In 
Helena  Is  that  of  the  Judge  In  these  later 
years,  motoring  down  the  street  at  a  moat 
deliberate  pace,  with  his  canine  friend, 
Tippy,  seated  proudly  In  the  old  Studebaker 
as  he  was  being  chauffer ed  around. 

Hugh  Adalr  will  be  missed  by  his  fellow 
members  of  the  organizations  to  which  he  be- 
longed, the  Maaontc  Lodge,  the  Algeria  Shrine 
of  which  he  was  once  potentate,  the  Moxinted 
Patrol  of  the  Shrine;  the  Elks  Chapter 
1»3  of  which  he  was  a  lifetime  member; 
No  16  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  the  Eagles, 
the  local  group  of  W.W.  I  veterans,  and  the 
Helena  Trallriders  Here  as  St.  Paul's  United 
Methodist  Church  we  miss  him,  too  For  so 
many  years  he  sat  almost  every  Sunday  In 
the  balcony,  and  many  a  time  he  went  to 
sleep  during  my  sermon.  I  never  resented  It, 
because  he  assured  me  that  It  was  only  be- 
cause he  trusted  me  and  figured  that  I  could 
handle  It  OK  without  his  help. 

Formally  he  was  not  much  for  organized 
religion,  except  In  the  case  of  the  Deaconess 
Home  for  Children  and  other  such  institu- 
tions that  he  loved  because  they  helped  kids 
But  there  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  of  the 
welcome  he  la  receiving  from  the  Heavenly 
Father  who  measures  our  life  not  by  rituals 
performed  or  creeds  signed,  but  by  loving 
relationablpa  we  have  or  dont  have.  As  the 
New  Testament  puts  ft:  "Ood  Is  love,  and 
whoever  loves  lives  in  Ood  and  Ood  lives  in 
him."  (I  John  4;  16). 

Now  the  Judge  has  moved  to  another  realm 
or  phase  of  life  which  we  cannot  know  in 
any  detail,  but  where  Ood  still  has  complete 
Jurisdiction.  His  case  has  been  transferred  to 
a  different  court.  Hugh  Adalr  Is  in  a  mighty 
good  place  because  It  is  an  existence  where 
the  only  thing  that  really  counts  Is  inter- 
personal relationships,  and  he  already  has  a 
thousand  friends  there.  We  would  not  call 
him  back  If  we  could  to  the  forced  inactivity 
and  suffering  of  these  past  two  years.  So  we 
wish  him  a  good  Journey  and  pray  that  some- 
how he  may  know  how  much  we  appreciate 
his  friendship  and  service  during  his  81 
years  stay     ith  us  on  this  earth. 

"He  is  not  dead,  for  death  can  only  take 
away  the  mortal  breath,  and  life  commencing 
here  Is  but  the  prelude  to  Its  full  career.  So 
Hope  and  Faith  our  best  assurance  give: 
we  do  not  live  to  die,  we  die  to  live." 


THE  POPULATION  PROBLEM 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  we  are  all 
familiar  with  the  grim  statistics  relative 
to  the  population  problem.  I  am  sure 


that  we  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  that 
the  world  population  will  double  to  over 
7  billion  people  by  the  year  2005.  We  are 
also  aware  that  If  the  present  growth 
rate  were  to  continue,  In  only  900  years 
there  would  be  60  mUllon-bUlion  people 
on  earth,  or.  100  people  lor  every  square 
yard  of  the  earth's  surface. 

But.  in  my  Judgment,  the  question  of 
population  control  should  focus  neither 
upon  theoretical  statistics  nor  the  devel- 
opment of  space  ships  to  lift  people  to 
other  planets.  Our  concern  should  not 
be  premised  upon  the  projected  point  in 
time  when  there  will  be  universal  starva- 
tion for  mankind. 

The  issue  for  us  now  must  be  the  qual- 
ity of  human  life.  Are  future  generations 
to  be  crowded  together  as  mice  In  a  cage? 
Will  there  be  good  air  and  water,  forests 
and  open  fields?  Without  these  simple 
things,  life  will  not  be  good  as  we  know 
it,  and  projections  as  to  the  capacity  of 
this  earth  to  feed  more  people  will  be 
meaningless. 

I  am  happy  to  have  been  one  of  the 
early  sponsors  of  the  Family  Planning 
Services  and  Population  Research  Act, 
which  is  now  Public  Law  91-572.  This 
legislation  authorized  the  expenditure  of 
$267  million  over  the  next  3  years,  and 
provided  for  the  reorganization  of  HEW's 
family  planning  activities.  Hopefully  this 
can  be  adequately  funded,  especially  in 
the  important  area  of  research. 

During  fiscal  year  1970.  the  UjS.  Gov- 
ernment expended  $88.9  million  on  popu- 
lation control  programs  and  research  in 
the  United  States  and  another  $54.1  mil- 
lion overseas  through  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  and  the  De- 
rwirtment  of  State.  These  figures  are  en- 
couraging if  it  is  remembered  that  in 
1964.  the  UJS.  Government  did  not  spend 
as  much  as  $1  on  birth  control.  Further- 
more. It  was  not  until  May  1967  that 
AID  removed  contraceptives  from  Its  in- 
eligible commodity  list. 

As  Improved  as  these  statistics  may 
appear,  we  all  know  that  the  problem  is 
not  solved  and  will  not  be  solved  unless 
thoee  interested  In  population  control 
continue  to  press  forward  with  energy 
and  determination.  Let  us  remember  that 
the  cause  Is  mankind  and  our  efforts  have 
Just  begim. 


DEATH  OP  JUDGE  JOHN  WORTH 
KERN 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  last  Fri- 
day a  great  Hoosier  and  a  great  public 
servant  died  here  in  Washington. 

Judge  John  Worth  Kern,  the  son  and 
namesake  of  a  distinguished  U.S.  Senator 
from  Indiana  and  the  father  of  an  out- 
standing Jurist,  Judge  John  Worth  Kern 
m.  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
Appeals,  was  70  years  old  at  the  time  of 
his  death. 

Like  his  great  friend  and  leader, 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  John  Kem 
suffered  paralysis  of  both  legs  from  polio- 
myelitis and  remained  afflicted  through- 
out his  life.  But  despite  so  terrible  a 
handicap,  he  achieved  an  outstanding 
academic  record,  first  at  Washington  and 
Lee  Unverslty  and  then  at  the  Harvard 
Law  School. 

Hla  career  In  elective  politics  began 
with  a  successful  campaign  in  1930  for  a 
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seat  on  the  Superior  Court  of  Marion 
County.  Ind.  Four  years  later  Judge  Kem 
was  elected  mayor  of  Indianapolis  and 
served  in  that  difficult  office  with  un- 
matched distinction  until  1937,  when 
President  Roosevelt  appointed  him  to  the 
Uj8.  Board  of  Tax  Appeals — later  the 
Tax  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Judge  Kem  served  two  12-year  terms 
on  the  Tax  Court,  during  the  last  6  years 
(rf  which  he  distinguished  himself  even 
more  as  chief  Judge.  His  retirement  In 
1961  was  nominal  only,  for  he  remained 
on  active  call  until  his  death. 

I  know  I  speak  for  all  in  this  body  who 
knew  Judge  Kem  when  I  say  that  he  was 
the  very  model  of  a  man  of  courage  and 
integrity.  Men  like  this  carmot  easily  be 
spared  from  any  walk  of  life,  and  least  of 
all  from  public  service. 

To  his  widow,  son,  two  grandsons,  and 
his  sister  go  our  heartfelt  condolences. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


average,  we  can  take  little  solace  in  this 
fact. 

As  significant  as  these  figures  are,  we 
must  recognize  that  unemployment  is 
not  simply  a  matter  of  statistics.  For 
many  American  families,  unemployment 
represents  a  personal  tragedy  and  an 
empty  table.  Whether  Jobless  rates  be 
3  or  10  percent,  economic  theories  and 
statistical  analyses  offer  little  comfort  to 
those  who  are  currently  imemployed. 
We  must  act  now  by  taking  measures  to 
insure  that  every  American  w^ho  is  will- 
ing and  able  to  work  has  the  opportimity 
to  do  so. 

Unemployment  Is  not  a  necessary  in- 
gredient to  the  war  on  inflation.  I  accept 
the  President's  premise  that  we  must 
proceed  to  adopt  monetary,  fiscal,  and 
other  governmental  measures  to  stimu- 
late full  employment.  Congress  must 
carefully  review  all  spending  proposals 
to  insure  that  Federal  dollars  are  maxi- 
mized in  those  areas  which  will  build  to 
a  full  emplojTnent  economy. 


Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  we  have  re- 
cently learned  that  the  average  rate  of 
unemployment  In  the  Nation's  largest  100 
cities  rose  from  5.5  to  7.6  percent  in  1970. 
Jobless  rates  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
have  risen  steadily  during  1970,  remain- 
ing above  5  percent  since  July.  Our  N-i- 
tlon's  urban  centers  are  suffering  severely 
as  they  bear  the  brunt  of  growing  imem- 
ployment. 

Jobless  rates  for  teen-aged  residents  of 
poor  neighborhoods  rose  from  19.9  to  24 
percent  during  1970.  Among  black  youths 
in  these  areas,  35.8  percent  were  without 
Jobs  as  compared  with  18.3  percent  im- 
employment  among  white  teen-agers  In 
poor  communities.  Throughout  the  Na- 
tion, Jobless  rates  for  black  men  climbed 
from  4.3  to  7.1  percent  during  1970.  Un- 
employment among  white  men  rose  from 
3.1  to  5.7  percent  last  year. 

In  my  own  State  of  Ohio,  there  were 
233,000  unemployed  during  November. 
Though  Ohio's  Jobless  rates  throughout 
1970  have  remained  below  the  natlonad 


MILITARY  RETIREMENT  PAY 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
introduced  again  this  year  a  measure 
providing  for  the  computation  of  mili- 
tary retirement  pay  on  the  basis  of  active 
duty  pay  rates.  The  bill,  S.  377,  is  Iden- 
tical to  the  one  I  introduced  in  the  last 
Congress.  S.  364.  I  am  going  to  renew 
my  efforts  to  achieve  Justice  for  military 
retirees  and  to  eliminate  the  inequity 
that  has  existed  since  the  passage  of  the 
present  legislation  in  1958. 

This  measure  would  repeal  the  provi- 
sions of  the  law  presently  governing  com- 
putation of  retired  and  retainer  pay.  The 
law  now  provides  that  whenever  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  rises  by  at  least  3  per- 
cent, retired  pay  will  be  adjusted  3 
months  later,  hly  bill  would  provide  that 
retired  military  personnel,  with  minor 
exceptions,  have  their  pay  recomputed  to 
jeflect  increases  in  the  basic  pay  of 
personnel  on  active  duty. 


Section  4  of  the  bill  provides  that  no 
change  would  be  made  by  the  bill  in  the 
pay  and  allowances  of  five-star  generals, 
who  are,  of  course,  considered  by  law  to 
be  on  eu;tlve  duty  at  all  times.  This  sec- 
tion would  also  provide  that  no  change 
ibe  made  In  the  pay  and  allowances  of 
certain  four-star  ofBcers  whose  pay  and 
allowances  are  prescribed  by  special  acts 
of  Congress. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  said : 
Like  the  President,  I  have  long  recognized 
that  some  form  of  recomputatlon  Is  a  de- 
sirable goal.  .  .  .  There  is  a  genuine  need  to 
treat  the  retired  members  of  our  armed 
forces  more  equitably. 

The  cost  of  this  bill  has  been  estimated 
at  $982  million  for  fiscal  year  1972.  This 
Is  the  size  of  the  debt  that  we  owe  these 
men  and  women  for  only  1  year;  it  is 
too  high  a  burden  for  them  to  bear  alone, 
and  it  would  be  negligent  In  the  extreme 
for  us  to  continue  to  Impose  it  on  them. 
Justice  to  these  retired  personnel  will  not 
come  cheaply. 

I  would  like  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  table  which  in- 
dicates the  gross  size  of  the  inequities 
that  presently  exist  In  the  retired  pay  of 
selected  pay  grades.  It  indicates  that  a 
major  retiring  with  24  years  of  service 
after  December  31,  1970.  receives  $237 
a  month  more  than  a  major  with  the 
same  length  of  service  who  retired  before 
June  1,  1958.  That  is  nearly  50  percent 
more  for  the  younger  retiree.  A  master 
sergeant  retiring  after  December  31, 1970, 
likewise  receives  50  percent  more  retire- 
ment pay  than  his  counterpart  who  re- 
tired before  June  1,  1958.  All  retirees 
must  pay  the  same  price  for  a  car,  a 
loaf  of  bread,  or  a  suit  of  clothes.  But 
the  younger  retiree,  who,  by  the  way, 
still  has  a  chance  to  take  on  a  second 
Job,  is  paid  as  much  as  50  percent  more 
than  the  older  retiree. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


MILITARY  RETIRED  PAY 
RETIRED  PAY  RECEIVED  BY  RETIREES  WITH  24  YEARS  OF  SERVICE,  AS  AFFECTED  BY  DATE  OF  RETIREMENT 


Retirtd  Retired  Retired  Retired  Retired  Retired  k^JL'I!^ 

Retired            between  between  between  between  between  .  ,  o«t;*J*"  ....rVSSf  R«.ir»H  aft.r 

before    June  I,  1958-  Apr.  I,  1961-  Sept  1,  1964-  Sept.  1,  1965-  Jiil»l.l«5-  J'"i'l^'?"o  i"''i'?07n  An,  B  1970 

June  I,  1958    Mar.  31,  1963  Aug.  31.  1964  Ac-.  30. 1965  June  30. 1966  June  30, 1968  June  30. 1969  Apr.  14,  1970  Apr,  lb,  19/0 


Retired  «fter 
Dec.  31,1970 


«U)or{0-4) 

Master  ter|eanl  (E-7).. 


JSOl 
278 


{516 
287 


$578 
312 


$592 
320 


$601 
340 


{620 
351 


J638 

361 


1674 
382 


{708 
402 


$738 
418 


HIGH-LOW  DIFFERENTIALS 


Amaont 

Percwit 

Major  (0-4) 

$237 
140 

47.3 

Master  serieant  (E-7) 

50.4 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  we  can- 
not, we  must  not,  allow  these  injustices 
to  continue.  We  must  give  those  service- 
men the  retirement  system  they  were 
promised  when  they  served  In  the  active 
military. 


PAUL  HARVEY  SUPPORTS  J.  EDGAR 
HOOVER 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, there  have  been  some  public  at- 


tacks upon  the  distinguished  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Mr. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  who  has  devoted  over 
40  years  of  dedicated  public  service. 

In  general,  these  criticisms  are  directed 
at  Mr.  Hoover's  dedication  to  the  law  and 
its  uniform  application,  as  well  as  de- 
termination to  insure  that  FBI  employ- 
ees are  above  reproach  in  every  respect. 
I  have  long  been  a  supporter  and  ad- 
mirer of  Mr.  Hoover's  methods  of  opera- 
tion and  administrative  practices. 

To  many  Americans,  he  has  become  a 
symbol  of  impartial  but  stem  observance 
of  the  law.  It  Is  a  sign  of  the  times  that 
s3mibols  of  things  that  are  good  in  Amer- 
ica be  degraded  and  criticized.  Usually, 
these  attacks  come  from  militant  or- 
ganizations dedicated  to  disruption,  vio- 


lence, and  the  overthrow  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Hoover's  sup- 
porters and  friends  are  more  than  willing 
to  come  to  his  defense  when  It  Is  re- 
quired. One  excellent  example  is  the  Jan- 
uary 25.  1971.  radio  broadcast  of  Mr. 
Paul  Harvey. 

Mr.  President,  I  Invite  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  this  broadcast  and 
request  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  broad- 
cast was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

EXCEKPT  PEOM  PaOT,  HABVrr  BtOADCABT,  AMXB- 

ICAN  BioADcarriKo  Ck).,  Monday,  Jahxjabt 
25, 1971,  12:30  PAl. 

Our  "Tot  What  It's  Worth  Department" 
understand*  the  little  Jackal-  are  again  yap- 
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ptng  At  th«  h««U  of  tb«  lion,  and  tbe  red- 
beaked  news  bawlu  are  circling,  hoping  to 
dine  on  the  carcasa  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  But. 
you  and  I  have  aeen  him  outlive  generations 
of  them,  and  be  wlU  again. 

When  the  FBI  Director  reported  an  "East 
Coast  Conspiracy"  to  sabotage  our  Nation's 
Capital  and  to  kidnap  a  high-ranking  Gov- 
ernment official,  he  kicked  open  a  hornet's 
nest,  of  course.  "Now."  the  Hoover-hounders 
decided.  "Now  we  have  caught  the  Director 
with  an  indefensible  exagge.a.lon."  So  they 
said,  "If  Its  true.  Mr.  F^I.  why  don't  you 
show  your  evidence  to  a  grand  Jury  and  get 
the  guilty  Indicted?"  So  he  d.d — they  were. 
Now  the  red -beaked  news  hawks — and  at 
least  one  member  of  Congress — with  egg  all 
over  their  faces,  appear  pretty  silly.  But  thus 
personally  angered  and  determined  to  throw 
a  smoke  screen  over  the  accused  Brothers 
Berrlgan,  they  launched  a  counterattack. 
Well,  It's  not  the  llrst  time  the  vultures  have 
sought  to  get  the  ungettab'e  Mr.  Hoover.  I 
saw  another  generation  of  these  same  birds 
gang  up  on  him  when  his  Agenu  arrested 
reds  In  1940  and  periodically  since,  and  then, 
as  now.  they  sought  to  poruay  accused  con- 
spirators as  persecuted  and  the  Director  as 
the  persecutor  And  then,  as  now.  they  said 
the  FBI  was  a  gestapo  and  the  Director 
should  be  forced  to  resign. 

And  the  "now"  generation  of  cynics  cannot 
conceive  of  any  public  official  without  a 
skeleton  in  his  prlvat*  cloaet,  so  this  time 
their  tiresome  attack  has  included  surveil- 
lance— surveillance  of  the  Director.  One  of 
the  Lilliputian  scandalmongers  assigned  his 
own  agents  to  follow  Mr.  Hoover  around,  to 
wait  outside  his  home,  to  trail  him  to  the 
office,  to  watch  from  a  restaurant  table  near 
his.  Ostensibly  this  childish  charade  Is  in- 
tended to  show  the  Director  how  uncomfor- 
table It  feeU  for  an  innocent  person  to  be 
watched.  Well,  actually,  of  course,  the  FBI 
does  not  conduct  surveillance  of  any  person 
except  in  instances  wherein  there's  already 
evidence  of  a  Federal  crime.  His  detractors — 
amateur  and  professional — know  that,  but 
what  they're  trying  to  do  is  throw  their  own 
shadows  over  him. 

One  yellow  Journalist  found  a  letter  which 
the  bachelor  Director  had  written  to  a  long- 
time family  friend  which  Mr.  Hoover  had 
signed  with  the  word.  "Affectionately."  And 
the  obviously  Innocent  letter,  when  pub- 
lished, appeared  under  the  headline,  quote 
"Hoover's  Letters  to  a  Washington  Widow." 
Well,  our  Nation's  Number  1  lawman,  the 
personification  of  Integrity,  Is  not  personally 
vulnerable.  Always,  however,  there's  a  real 
danger  that  false  charges  might  seriously 
Injure  the  Image  and  effectiveness  of  the 
FBI,  and  that's  Mr.  Hoover's  concern,  and 
w«  must  make  It  ours.  Congress  passed  a  law 
In  1960  allowing  Mr.  Hoover  to  retire  at  full 
pay,  but  such  Is  this  man's  love  for  his  coun- 
try that  for  ten  years  he's  been  working  for 
us  Just  for  love — not  money.  Generations  of 
taxpayers  and  eight  Presidents  have  appreci- 
ated that  rare  degree  of  loyalty:  so  do  I. 


CONCLUSION   OP   MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hakt)  .  Under  the  previous  order,  the  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  morning  busi- 
ness has  expired:  therefore,  morning 
business  is  now  concluded. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXH  OF  THE 
STANDING  RULES  OP  THE  SENATE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  pend- 
ing business,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 


The  aasUtant  leglslaUve  clerk  read  as 

foUows: 

A  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  (8.  Res.  9)  amending  Rule 
XXII  of  the  Standing  Bules  of  the  Senate 
with  respect  to  the  llraltatlon  of  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allin) 
to  postpone  until  the  next  legislative  day 
the  consideration  of  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Senate  Resolution  9,  a  resolution  to 
amend  rule  XXII  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the  limita- 
tion of  debate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
short  time  I  shall  engage  in  some  re- 
marks on  the  pending  business.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  remarks 
not  be  counted  as  a  speech  in  their  en- 
tirety, but  as  preliminary  to  more  ex- 
tended remarks  In  which  I  shall  engage 

later  In  the  day.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  Nebrsiska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  support  the  motion  of  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  to  postpone  until  the 
next  legislative  day  the  consideration  of 
the  motion  Introduced  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  to  amend  rule  XXII  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

Once  again,  it  is  the  beginning  of  a 
new  Congress,  and  we  find  ourselves  de- 
bating the  biennial  proposition  that  rule 
XXn  should  be  altered  in  some  manner, 
shape,  or  form.  If  my  memory  serves  me 
correctly,  this  is  the  eighth  time  since  I 
became  a  Member  of  this  body,  which 
was  in  1954,  that  we  are  confronted  with 
a  challenge  to  the  existing  rule  with  re- 
gard to  the  right  of  debate. 

Mr.  President,  rule  XXII  is  sometimes 
characterized  as  a  procedural  rule  rather 
than  a  substantive  rule.  This  Is  true,  but 
the  word  'procedural"  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  downgrade  the  importance  of 
the  rule.  It  is  a  proceduraJ  rule  in  the 
sense  that  the  Constitution,  Itself,  is  a  set 
of  procedural  rules.  In  other  words,  it  is 
of  such  Importance  that  It  can  dictate 
the  envirorunent  of  the  Senate  and  its 
usefulness  as  a  part  of  Congress  and  of 


the  legislative  process.  Viewed  In  this 
light,  it  IS  most  important  that  this  ques- 
tion be  considered  carefuUj-. 

I  have  again  reviewed  the  history  and 
traditions  of  the  Senate  tind  have  studied 
the  logic  of  the  argtuoents  of  both  sides 
in  this  matter.  Based  upon  this  effort, 
I  must  question  the  advisability  of  modi- 
fying rule  XXn  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate. 

Our  country,  at  the  time  of  our  Con- 
stitution's fabrication,  was  driven  by  a 
kind  of  dynamic  tension.  This  tension, 
even  today,  pervades  the  operational 
structure  and  philoec^hy  of  our  entire 
political,  economic,  and  social  system. 

It  also  pervades  the  Constitution  de- 
signed to  govern  that  system.  In  that 
document's  delicately  balanced  mecha- 
nism, force  is  set  against  force,  power 
agsdnst  power,  and  Interest  against  in- 
terest. This  was  so  in  colonial  times.  This 
was  so  in  the  early  years  of  the  Republic 
following  the  implementation  of  our  pres- 
ent Constitution.  It  is  true  today.  The 
Constitution-makers  deliberately  pro- 
vided a  well-balanced  mechanism  to  cope 
with  an  everlasting  struggle  between 
those  determined  upon  action  and  those 
determined  to  oppose  such  action.  Each 
side  was  given  powerful  weapons.  And, 
to  round  out  the  system,  each  side  was 
liable  to  be  transformed  at  any  moment 
into  the  operational  coimterpart  of  Its 
opponent. 

In  many  of  the  debates  that  occurred 
during  the  preceding  Congress  only  re- 
cently adjourned,  there  were  a  number  of 
examples  of  that  kind  where  those  who 
often  oppose  extended  debate  as  a  delay- 
ing tactic  took  advantage  of  that  rule, 
and  where  those  who  often  favor  ex- 
tended debate  were  on  the  other  side. 

This  feature  I  shall  discuss  a  little  bit 
later  in  my  remarks. 

One  of  the  striking  features  of  our  Gov- 
ernment is  the  difference  that  exists  be- 
tween the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate.  Representation  in  the  House 
is  determined  on  the  basis  of  population, 
and  a  majority  of  its  Members  can  thus 
truly  be  said  to  represent  a  majority  of 
the  people  on  any  particular  matter  be- 
fore that  body.  In  the  Senate,  however, 
each  State  is  entitled  to  an  equai  number 
of  Senators  regardless  of  the  population 
of  the  State,  and  each  Senator  Is  en- 
titled to  one  vote.  Many  people  tend 
either  to  ignore  or  to  resent  the  fact  that 
Senators  do  not  represent  individuals  as 
such  but  rather  individuals  as  they  are 
organized  into  States.  However,  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  implicitly  recognize  that 
fact. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  original  con- 
cept. Members  of  the  Senate  were  con- 
sidered the  equivalent  of  ambassadors 
from  their  respective  States.  They  were 
not  elected  by  the  people  but  were  desig- 
nated by  action  of  the  State  legislatures. 
They  were  considered  as  being  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Commonwealths  or 
the  Independent  States  as  States,  and  not 
as  direct  representatives  of  the  people. 
These  rules  also  reflect  another  signifi- 
cant characteristic  of  the  Senate,  and 
that  Is  Its  relatively  small  size.  George 
H.  Haynes  has  written: 

The  Senate  rules  were  Intended  for  a  body 
which  at  the  time  of  their  adoption  had  not 
more  than  20  Members,  and  which  It  was  be- 
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Ueved  would  always  remain  relatively  small. 
Hence,  many  matters  .  .  .  were  left  to  the 
conuol  of  that  courtesy  and  deference  which 
It  was  expected  would  characterize  the  small 
p-oup  of  Senators  in  the  Intimate  contacts  of 
the  Senate  Chamber.  Despite  the  fact  that 
the  Senate's  membership  Is  now  larger  (than 
It  was  originally),  the  Senate  still  cherishes 
the  tradition  that  In  most  of  their  relations 
Its  Members  ahaU  be  governed  by  custom  and 
mutual  courtesy  rather  than  by  an  elaborate 
code  of  formal  rules.  Of  the  original  list  of 
rules  the  list  of  all  but  three  Is  to  be  found, 
in  practically  the  Identical  phraseology.  In 
the  standing  rules  of  today. 

(Haynes.  George  H.,  "The  Senate  of  the 
United  States:  iw  History  and  Practice." 
Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin.   1938.  p.  340). 

It  might  be  said,  parenthetically,  that 
the  idea  of  the  Senate  starting  out  as  a 
small  body,  with  the  expectation  that  it 
shall  remain  a  small  body,  has  proved 
correct.  Starting  out  with  20  Members 
representing  a  total  population  of  this 
country  of  some  4  million  persons  in 
round  numbers,  we  find  that  our  present 
membership  of  lOG  Senators,  still  a  rela- 
tively small  number,  represents  the  Re- 
public with  a  population  of  over  200  mil- 
lion persons.  The  expectation  this 
body  would  remain  relatively  small  has 
come  to  fruition:  only  a  multiplication 
of  five  In  the  number  of  Senators  since 
our  beginnings  as  a  Republic,  today 
represent  a  population  Increased  fifty- 
fold. 

Unlike  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Senate  does  not  have  to  contend  with 
the  problems  that  accompany  a  large 
membership.  Its  relatively  few  rules  en- 
able the  Senate  to  retain  a  flexibility  of 
action  and  a  tolerance  of  individuality 
that  its  sister  body  can  hardly  afford. 

This  tolerance  of  individuality  and. 
therefore,  of  minorities  is  a  considerable 
prize.  The  protection  of  the  rights  of  the 
minority  is.  after  all,  the  primary  reason 
for  the  existence  of  the  Senate  and  is  tis 
precious  an  element  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment as  is  the  fulfillment  of  the  will 
of  the  majority.  This  protection  is  one  of 
the  unique  and  outstanding  features  run- 
ning throughout  the  entire  Constitution. 

The  Founding  Fathers  at  no  time  in- 
tended under  our  Federal  Government 
that  a  simple  majority  imchecked  should 
be  able  to  impose  its  will  on  a  minority  of 
the  country.  The  following  are  but  a  few 
examples  of  situations  in  which  a  simple 
majority  is  prevented  from  acting  alone. 
First,  before  becoming  law.  every  bill 
must  be  passed  by  the  House  and  the 
Senate  and  approved  by  the  President, 
or,  if  not  approved  by  the  President, 
must  thereafter  be  passed  by  the  House 
and  Senate  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each 
body;  second,  if  challenged,  each  law 
must  be  able  to  withstand  attack  in  the 
Federal  courts;  third,  treaties  must  be 
approved  by  the  President  and  consented 
to  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
and  voting;  fourth,  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  must  be  agreed  to  by  three- 
fourths — that  is.  38 — of  the  States — and 
before  that  by  two- thirds  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate. 

No  one  can  read  the  Constitution  and 
the  debates  of  the  delegates  at  the  con- 
vention in  Philadelphia  without  real- 
izing that  our  Federal  Government  is 
one  of  checks  and  balances — a  balance 


of  majority  and  minority  rights  and  a 
check  against  majority  rule. 

Mr.  President,  in  regard  to  the  matter 
of  minorities.  I  speak  not  only  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  my  State  but  as  a  member 
of  several  minorities. 

First.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Republi- 
can Party,  and  I  need  hardly  remind  the 
Presiding  OfiBcer  nor  any  other  Member 
of  the  Senate  that  for  the  past  four  dec- 
ades my  party  has  had  control  in  only 
two  Congresses.  The  RepubUcan  Party 
does  constitute  a  minority.  We  sometimes 
are  in  need  of  rixles  such  as  rule  XXII  in 
order  to  try  to  protect  some  of  the  rights 
which  we  think  we  need  to  retain  in  rep- 
resenting the  people  of  Nebraska — the 
bulk  of  whom,  happily,  are  members  of 
that  same  party. 

Second,  another  minority  to  which  I 
belong  is  that  of  being  a  representative 
of  a  State  which  is  small  population- 
wise.  Of  course  the  problems  of  the 
smaller  States  with  small  populations 
were  present  when  our  Constitution  first 
took  effect,  and  they  are  still  present. 

In  fact.  I  have  frequently  expounded 
upon  the  proposition  that  as  time  goes  on 
the  problems  of  the  smaller  States  will 
multiply  many  times. 

We  have  heard  figures  time  and  again 
concerning  how  a  larger  and  larger  per- 
centage of  our  population  is  coming  to 
live  in  less  and  less  physical  space.  That 
means  that  the  remainder  of  the  vast 
geographical  expanses  of  our  50  States 
will  be  populated  by  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  people.  And  when  that  happens, 
it  means  that  the  Representatives  in  the 
other  body  of  just  a  handful  of  States  will 
dominate  the  membership  of  that  body 
much  more  completely  than  Is  presently 
the  case.  There  may  then  be  temptations 
from  time  to  time  to  enact  legislation  and 
to  embark  upon  courses  of  procedure 
which  might  not  have  every  considera- 
tion for  the  rights  and  privileges  and. 
perhaps,  even  for  the  benefits,  the  free- 
dom, and  the  liberty  of  the  people  living 
in  States  such  as  my  own. 

Third,  another  minority  of  which  I  am 
a  member  is  that  I  represent  an  area 
that  is  primarily  and  basically  agricul- 
tural in  nature.  It  depends  upon  agri- 
cultural pursuits  for  its  livelihood  and  its 
progress.  It  has  done  so  ever  since  be- 
ginning as  a  State  in  1867. 

Mr.  President,  farm  :x)pulation  sta- 
tistics are  interesting.  There  was  a  time 
in  this  body  and  in  the  other  body  when 
the  farm  bloc  was  a  very  formidable  ele- 
ment in  our  legislative  process.  It  was 
able  to  bring  about  the  passage  of  laws 
dealing  with  agriculture  with  consider- 
able facility.  It  was  also  able  to  block  the 
passage  of  laws  considered  by  it  to  be 
harmful  to  agriculture  without  too  much 
trouble. 

Those  days  and  those  years  have 
come  and  gone,  Mr.  President.  Farm 
population  has  been  on  the  decline  in 
numbers  for  many  years — ^not  in  qual- 
ity, certainly  not  in  the  quality  of  life 
lived  in  agricultural  areas,  but  in  num- 
bers. 

An  average  of  10,307.000  persons  lived 
on  fai-ms  in  rural  America  in  1969,  com- 
pared with  15.635,000  in  1960— only  9 
years  earlier.  This  represents  a  decline 
of  about  one-third  In  the  nimaber  of  the 


people  living  on  farms  in  rural  America 
during  that  period. 

Between  1960  and  1969,  the  average 
annual  decline  in  farm  population  was 
4.6  percent.  The  figures  do  not  mean  too 
much  in  the  abstract,  but  when  we  con- 
sider that  this  percentage  in  absolute 
numbers  means  that  an  average  of  about 
100.000  people  each  year  left  the  farms 
during  the  sixties.  This  is  graphic  evi- 
dence that  there  is  a  mass  exodus  of  our 
population  from  rural  to  urban  areas. 
There  are  slightly  less  than  3  milUon 
farms  left  in  the  United  States  today. 

In  1954.  11.8  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion lived  on  farms.  This  percentage 
dropped  to  5.1  percent  in  1969.  the  latest 
year  for  which  figures  are  available.  That 
is  a  drop.  Mr.  President,  from  11.8  per- 
cent of  the  population  to  5.1  percent,  of 
more  than  50  percent.  So  there  we  have 
another  minority  which  I  have  tried  to 
represent  since  coming  to  this  body,  as 
have  the  others  coming  from  such  areas. 
We  have  great  concern,  indeed,  about 
the  amendment  of  a  rule  which  benefits 
minorities  and  prevents  the  oppression 
of  a  majority  by  a  minority. 

Fourth,  I  am  probably  considered  a 
member  of  a  minority  in  another  respect. 
That  concerns  my  political  philosophy. 
It  is  hard  to  classify  political  figures  one 
way  or  another  by  labels,  I  suppose, 
but  such  terms  as  conservative  and 
liberal  are  frequently  used.  There  are 
further  refinements  of  such  labels  as 
hard-bitten  conservatives,  unyielding 
conservatives,  and  willful  conservatives, 
even  such  terms  as  moderate  Republican, 
moderate  conservative,  and  strict  con- 
structionists. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  labels.  It  is  hard 
to  apply  any  one  of  them  to  a  person,  to 
any  political  figure,  and  be  accurate 
about  it  because  the  range  of  decisions 
which  one  is  called  upon  to  make  is  so 
great.  However,  by  and  large,  I  like  to 
think  of  myself  as  being  perhaps  a  com- 
bination of  some  of  these  things.  Rather 
than  a  strict  constructionist,  I  would  like 
to  be  termed  a  careful  constructionist, 
one  who  takes  a  little  more  cautious  view 
of  the  interpretation  of  the  Constitution 
and  its  application  to  our  laws  than  oth- 
ers, making  no  changes  in  the  Constitu- 
tion or  in  the  statutes  of  this  land  or 
its  policies  for  the  sake  of  change  alone. 
I  am  no  opponent  of  change  and  do  not 
fear  change  when  it  is  warranted,  but 
fear  change  when  it  ventures  into  areas 
and  realms  which  have  been  proven  to  be 
worthy  of  preservation,  useful,  and  care- 
fully and  wisely  constructed. 

So  it  is  in  this  role  of  being  a  member 
of  several  minorities  that  this  Senator 
expresses  himself  upon  the  subject  at 
hand. 

Our  Federal  Government  is  carefully 
designed  to  be  a  balance  of  majority  and 
minority  rights  with  a  careful  check 
against  tyrarmical  majority  rule.  The  un- 
derljring  fear  of  the  drafters  of  the  Con- 
stitution was  the  danger  of  the  majority 
oppressing  the  minority. 

This  is  certainly  true  throughout  this 
fundamental  document  we  know  as  our 
organic  law.  It  is  equally  true  with  re- 
spect to  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which  is  prop- 
erly construed  and  regarded  as  almost 
an  integral  port  of  our  original  Con- 
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stltutlon  because  there  was  tacit  under- 
standing and  agreement  on  the  part  of 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  that  the 
Bill  of  Right*  would  be  quickly  proposed 
and  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  newly  made  States. 

Mr.  President,  pursuant  to  the  unani- 
mous consent  agreement  which  was  reg- 
istered here  earlier  In  this  session.  I  shall 
discontinue  my  present  remarks,  and  re- 
sume them  at  a  later  time  In  the  after- 
noon. That  unanimous  consent  agree- 
ment also  provided  that  the  remarks 
made  heretofore  during  this  afternoon 
by  this  Senator  will  not  be  counted  as 
a  speech  In  Itself  but  will  be  combined 
with  remarks  he  will  engage  In  later  in 
the  day. 

I  yield  the  floor  now  to  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  and  able 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  PRESrOINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  prepared  a  newsletter  for  my 
constituents  entitled  "Unlimited  Debate."' 
At  this  time  I  would  like  to  present  this 
report  to  my  colleagues  for  their  in- 
formation. 

The  Senate  is  now  in  the  midst  of  a 
discussion  about  the  rules  of  debate.  At 
first  glance,  such  a  procedure  might  seem 
trivial  and  a  waste  of  time.  However,  the 
members  of  the  Senate  know  that  the 
stakes  In  this  Issue  are  high,  and  that  the 
very  survival  of  free  government  is 
threatened  if  the  Senate  rules  for  debate 
are  substantially  changed. 

The  Senate  is  the  last  fonom  that  al- 
lows unlimited  debate  In  our  process  of 
government.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives, because  of  the  great  number  of  Its 
Members,  cannot  allow  everyone  to  ex- 
press their  views  at  length.  Most  legisla- 
tion moves  through  the  House  under 
tight  restrictions  on  debate;  and  im- 
portant as  that  body  is  in  our  system,  we 
caimot  overlook  the  fact  that  there  have 
been  occasions  when  partisan  politics 
and  dictatorial  control  allowed  signifi- 
cant legislation  to  be  gavelled  through 
with  little  expression  of  dissenting  views. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  Senate  proce- 
dures should  become  a  carbon  copy  of 
the  House.  The  practice  of  unlimited  de- 
bate allows  a  thorough  discussion  of  the 
Issues,  even  to  an  unpopular  minority. 
Both  liberals  and  conservatives  have 
made  use  of  this  privilege.  When  ex- 
tended debate  develops,  the  national  at- 
tention is  focused  upon  the  issue  at  hand. 
Thousands  of  people  become  aware  of 
the  arguments,  and  frequently  write  to 
their  Senators  expressing  their  views. 
Thus  on  crucial  Issues,  a  Senator  is  able 
to  consult  his  constituency  during  the 
course  of  debate,  a  privilege  which  Is 
denied  to  him  when  legislation  is  rushed 
through. 

The  fact  is  that,  If  the  Senate  really 
wishes  to  end  debate,  It  can  do  so  with  a 
two- thirds  vote.  The  Senate  has  actually 
done  so  on  a  number  of  occasions.  Yet, 
It  does  not  happen  very  often,  Indicating 
that  most  Senators  maintain  an  open 
mind  about  the  need  for  debate.  The 
present  debate  rules,  particularly  rule 
XXn  requiring   a   two-thirds  majority 


for  ending  debate,  have  played  a  long 
and  honorable  history  In  drawing  the 
Senate's  attention  to  unwise  and  hasty 
legislation,  when  fimdamental  constitu- 
tional questions  may  be  at  stake. 

Some  opponents  of  rule  XXn  have 
argued  that  It  is  too  dlfiQcult  to  get  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate  to  agree  on  ending 
debate,  and  they  propose  a  change  to 
three-fifths.  This  is  nothing  but  the 
salami  technique,  hoping  to  weaken  f\e 
ext«ided  debate  privilege  bit  by  bit.  The 
framers  of  our  Constitution  consistently 
required  a  two-thirds  majority  for  fun- 
damental issues — a  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  Senate  to  ratify  a  treaty,  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  both  Houses  to  override  a 
veto,  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  Houses  to 
pass  constitutional  amendments,  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  Senate  to  convict  on 
impetichment,  and  a  two-thirds  majority 
vote  of  either  House  to  expel  Its  own 
Member.  The  concept  of  a  two-thirds 
majority  is  embedded  in  the  heart  of 
our  constitutional  thinking. 

Fortunately,  the  Senate  has  always 
held  that  the  two-thirds  rule  Itself  is 
subject  to  extended  debate,  requiring,  in 
turn,  a  two-thirds  vote  to  vote  on  the 
change.  The  House  can  adopt  a  new  set 
of  rules  at  the  beginning  of  every  Con- 
gress, but  the  Senate  Is  subject  to  the  old 
Senate  rules.  The  reason  for  this  differ- 
ence is  that  every  Member  of  the  House 
is  elected  or  reelected  every  2  years, 
whereas  only  one-third  of  the  Senate  is 
elected  anew  every  2  years.  Thus  the 
Senate  continually  has  a  quorum  carry- 
ing over  from  Congress  to  Congress. 
Senate  committees  carry  over  even  when 
Congress  is  in  recess,  a  fswit  dted  by  the 
US  Supreme  Court. 

In  practical  effect,  this  means  that  the 
Senate  Is  a  continuing  txxly.  There  have 
been  92  Congresses  to  date,  but  only  one 
Senate. 

Our  governmental  system  has  devel- 
oped a  complex  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances, some  of  them  written  into  the 
ConsUtuUon,  and  others  adopted  through 
precedent,  practice,  and  legislative  deci- 
sion. The  U.S.  Senate's  practice  of  un- 
limited debate  is  an  important  part  of 
that  system  and  must  be  retained. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  now  like  to 
expound  several  Ideas  I  have  on  this  Im- 
portant subject  which  were  not  contained 
In  my  newsletter. 

Such  words  as  "democracy"  and  "lib- 
erty' are  used  often  in  discourses  con- 
cerning American  govermnent.  They  are 
too  often  used  interchangeably,  and 
taken  to  mean  the  same  thing.  It  Is  nec- 
essary, however,  that  we  ponder  for  a 
moment  just  what  these  words  mean,  and 
the  difference  between  them.  It  Is  true 
that  these  two  words  refer  to  similar 
characteristics  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States:  Democracy,  simply  put, 
being  rule  by  the  majority  and  liberty 
being  the  rights  of  the  individual.  Both 
concepts  are  Important  to  all  Americans. 
Take  away  either,  and  the  other  would 
probably  no  longer  aptly  describe  our 
system  of  government. 

While  both  democracy  and  liberty  are 
essential  to  our  form  of  government, 
there  Is  a  point  at  which  these  two  Ideals 
conflict,  and  the  fight  to  preserve  both 
democracy  and  liberty  is  often  a  flght  to 


keep  the  two  In  proper  balance  with  one 
another  If  the  principle  of  majority  rule 
Is  expanded  without  limitation,  the  ccm- 
sequences  would  be  severe:  should  50  per- 
cent plus  one  of  the  electorate  decide 
to  Ignore  the  rights  of  the  minority,  the 
justice  of  the  minority  cause  would  be- 
come Irrelevant.  Majority  rule  would  pre- 
vail. Liberty,  or  the  rights  of  the  Indi- 
vidual would  be  abolished. 

Democracy  would,  in  fact,  become 
mobocracy  or  tyrsmny.  Similarly,  If  lib- 
erty is  allowed  to  permanently  thwart 
the  will  of  the  majority,  we  would  not 
have  liberty,  but  oligarchy  and  thus 
tyranny. 

Mr.  President,  we  in  the  Senate  have 
an  awesome  responsibility.  As  the  world's 
greatest  deliberative  body,  it  Is  appro- 
priate for  us  to  consider  and  to  ponder 
the  philosophical  foundations  of  our 
Government.  The  immediate  Interest  of 
those  favoring  particular  legislation  must 
not  be  aUowed  to  further  erode  the  in- 
stitutions which  buttress  our  Republic. 
If  the  desire  of  a  temporary  majority 
conflicts  with  a  principle  important  to  the 
maintenance  of  democrsu;y  and  liberty, 
then  In  my  judgment,  the  duty  of  the 
Senate  is  to  side  with  the  long-range  good 
of  the  Nation.  Mere  temporary  majority 
support  for  legislation  is  hardly  the  sole 
criterion  for  passage  of  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  this  concern  for  our 
Republic,  and  the  Institutions  which  keep 
It  free.  Is  the  principal  motivation  for 
those  of  us  who  favor  retention  of  rule 
XXn  In  its  present  form.  This  rule  Is  one 
of  a  number  of  important  rules  and  pro- 
cedures which  serve  to  protect  our  Re- 
public and  its  free  institutions.  By  allow- 
ing extensive  debate  of  legislative  pro- 
posals, and  by  allowing  an  exceptionally 
determined  minority  of  34  Senators  to 
speak  Indefinitely,  the  Senate  prevents 
passage  of  unduly  harsh  or  punitive  leg- 
islation, even  though  a  majority  may 
favor  It.  In  my  judgment,  this  is  the 
strength  of  the  Senate:  our  goal  is  not 
to  contrive  legislation  which  pleases  a 
mere  majority;  rather,  it  is  to  attempt 
to  fashion  proposals  which  will  consider 
the  desires  of  the  many  geographical, 
ideological,  economic,  and  other  Interests 
of  this  vast  country. 

Mr.  President,  rule  3tXII  in  its  present 
form  encourages  this  great  body  to  con- 
sider the  entire  Nation  when  conducting 
our  business.  To  weaken  the  rule  by  al- 
lowing three-fifths  of  the  Senators  to  cut 
off  debate  is  to  discourage  this  broad  ap- 
proach which  Is  essential  to  the  unity  of 
our  Nation.  The  most  able  American  and 
South  Carolinian  John  C.  Calhoun,  who 
served  with  great  distinction  in  this  body, 
is  known  for  expounding  the  theory  of 
the  concurrent  majority.  Calhoun  was  a 
brilliant  political  scientist,  and  his  anal- 
ysis of  the  United  States  as  a  pluralis- 
tic society  was  not  only  original  for  its 
day.  it  has  also  stood  the  test  of  time. 
This  great  Senator  correctly  perceived 
that  our  Nation  consisted  of  numerous 
competing  groups — business,  agricul- 
tural, sectional,  religious,  and  so  forth. 
He  contended  that  none  of  these  groups 
alone  could  determine  the  course  of  gov- 
ernment, but  that  the  Interests  would 
combine— giving  and  taking  with  each 
other — until   a  given   policy  was  sufB- 
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ciently  broad  to  receive  the  support  of  a 
majority  of  the  Interests  in  the  Nation. 
The  coalition  was  hardly  permanent,  but 
another  would  be  formed  on  behalf  of 
another  policy. 

Mr.  President,  John  C.  Calhoim,  in 
propounding  the  theory  of  the  concur- 
rent majority,  was  presenting  an  analysis 
of  our  body  politic,  and  how  it  worked. 
He  was  not  advocating,  but  observing. 
However,  Calhoun  did  foresee  a  danger 
that  the  system  could  break  down  if  safe- 
guards were  not  provided  to  insure  that 
major  Interests,  representing  a  substan- 
tial segment  of  the  population,  were 
given  a  voice  on  matters  vitally  affecting 
them.  Indeed,  Calhoun  at  one  time  swl- 
vocated  several  executives — with  veto 
powers — rather  thcui  one  President,  so 
concerned  was  he  that  our  system  could 
not  sustain  the  complete  alienation  of  a 
major  part  of  our  Nation.  Perhaps  Cal- 
houn was  prophetic — for  Indeed  the  War 
Between  the  States  was  In  part  the  re- 
sult of  the  Inability  of  our  government  to 
reconcile  opposing  points  of  view  within 
the  system. 

Rule  Xxn,  as  presently  written,  has 
been  criticized  by  its  critics  not  merely 
because  its  use  has  prevented  passage  of 
certain  legislation  but  because  the  threat 
of  extended  debate  imder  the  nile  works 
an  Influence  on  legislation  that  is  passed. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  threat  of  ex- 
tended debate  by  small  groups  of  Sena- 
tors has  diluted  otherwise  good  legis- 
lation. In  my  judgment,  this  Is  not  an 
argument  for  weakening  rule  XXn,  but  a 
most  persuasive  one  for  retaining  the 
present  rule.  While  critics  use  the  term 
"dilute,"  In  reality  they  are  referring  to 
changes  in  proposed  legislation  which 
accommodate  the  biU  to  the  ntimerous 
points  of  view  represented  In  this  body. 
This  process,  far  from  being  harmful,  ac- 
tually helps  fashion  legislation  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  entire  Nation.  The  result 
is  not  diluted  legislation  but  legisla- 
tion that  is  designed  to  do  more  than  sat- 
isfy a  temporary  majority — that  Is  de- 
signed to  meet  the  requirements  of  as 
large  a  proportion  of  the  American  peo- 
ple as  is  possible.  In  a  time  of  increasing 
bitterness  and  frustration  among  the 
American  people,  it  would  appear  to  be 
ill-advised  to  weaken  a  device  which  al- 
lows a  substantial  minority  to  make  Its 
views  felt  on  legislation.  Let  us  all  re- 
member, particularly  those  who  wish  to 
weaken  rule  XXll,  that  today's  majority 
can  esisily  become  tomorrow's  minority. 

Mr.  President,  some  would  give  the  Im- 
pression that  a  small  and  willful  minority 
now  have  a  virtual  veto  over  all  legisla- 
tion because  of  rule  xxii.  I  think  we 
are  all  aware  that  this  Is  not  the  case. 
First  of  all,  34  Senators  are  required  to 
prevent  cloture,  if  all  are  present  to  vote. 

I  should  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  there  are  only  22  Senators  from  the 
States  of  the  old  Confederacy,  and  that 
all  22  seldom  vote  as  a  unit.  Second,  the 
success  of  extended  debate  depends  in 
some  measure  on  the  infrequency  of  Its 
use.  It  Is  a  technique  that  would  rapidly 
become  ineffective  If  used  often.  Ex- 
tended debate  can  become  physically 
tiring  and  mentally  exhausting.  It  can 
subject  participants  to  the  ridicule  of  a 
sometimes  hostile  press.  It  can  place  a 


Senator  strongly  at  variance  with  a  ma- 
jority of  his  colleagues.  In  sununary,  a 
substantial  minority  of  Senators  will  ex- 
ercise their  rights  imder  rule  XXH  only 
if  they  feel  very  strongly  about  an  issue. 
When  this  occurs,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Issue  Is  Important.  It  Is  proba- 
ble that  the  additional  attention  fo- 
cused on  the  issue  as  a  result  of  ex- 
tended debate — both  here  in  the  Senate 
and  in  the  news  media — ^is  justified,  and 
might  well  prevent  hasty  action  that 
while  acceptable  to  a  majority,  would 
be  strongly  opposed  by  a  minority. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment,  rule 
xxn  in  its  present  form  is  an  important 
preservative  of  the  rights  of  the  minority 
point  of  view.  It  helps  preserve  that  bal- 
ance between  democracy  and  liberty  es- 
sential to  the  well-being  of  our  Republic. 
It  encourages  legislation  more  accept- 
able to  the  entire  Nation — and  thus  pro- 
vides consideration  of  all  major  Interests 
by  the  concurrent  majority  of  which  Cal- 
houn wrote.  The  Senate — as  the  world's 
greatest  deliberative  body — would  be 
wise  to  resist  those  who  would  wesiken 
its  effect. 

Mr.  President,  the  critics  of  the  pres- 
ent rule  XXII  often  speak  as  if  a  two- 
third's  majority  were  required  to  pass  all 
legislation.  It  seems  clear,  however,  that 
extended  debate  is  a  technique  that  is 
used  only  sparingly,  and  then  not  always 
successfully. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  or  two? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  provided 
I  can  maintain  my  right  to  the  fioor,  and 
that  when  I  resume.  It  shall  not  consti- 
tute another  speech  on  the  same  date; 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  that 
effect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina this  question:  In  the  ultimate 
analysis,  is  not  rule  XXn  simply  a  nile 
which  gives  a  minority  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  persuade  a  majority  of  the 
rectitude  of  the  minority's  position  in 
respect  to  legislation,  and  affords  the 
minority  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
convert  Itself  into  a  majority?  Is  not 
that  the  purpose  of  rule  XXII,  to  afford 
the  minority  a  reasonable  opportunity, 
by  persuasion,  to  convert  itself  into  a 
majority? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
reply  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  I  would  state  that  that 
imdoubtedly  Is  the  purpose  of  rule  XXn, 
becaiise,  by  carrying  on  debate,  the  op- 
portunity Is  presented  to  the  Senate  and 
to  the  Nation  to  cause  reflection,  to  pro- 
duce thought,  to  stimulate  new  ideas  on 
the  subject,  and  as  a  result  of  such 
thought  and  stimulation  of  ideas,  some- 
times people  change  their  minds;  and 
thus  rule  XXII  does  not  hamper  the  pas- 
sage of  good  legislation.  I  do  not  know 
of  a  single  piece  of  good  legislation  that 
•rule  xxn  has  ever  stopped. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  If  he,  like  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  has  not  on  occa- 
sion had  a  tentative  opinion  in  respect 


to  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  legislation 
changed  by  listening  to  the  arguments  of 
others  who  have  studied  the  question. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  is 
eminently  correct;  and  if  debate  is  not 
helpful  to  Senators  in  formulating  con- 
clusions on  matters  presented  by  the  de- 
bate, then  no  debate  is  worthwhile. 

Why  do  we  have  debate  in  the  Senate 
at  all?  We  have  debate  because  people 
have  differoit  views,  and  some  have 
formed  opinions,  perhaps,  on  a  subject, 
before  they  come  to  the  Senate,  or  before 
they  have  had  the  opportunity  to  con- 
sider the  matter ;  but  upon  the  stimula- 
tion of  thought,  with  new  ideas  being 
injected  into  debate,  and  upon  reflection, 
and  upon  reading  and  hearing  discus- 
sions, it  is  very  helpful  to  Senators  to 
get  new  Ideas  and  new  thoughts.  If  a 
Senator  Is  openminded — and  I  would 
attribute  to  my  colleagues  in  this  body 
that  they  are  openminded — then  debate 
is  helpful.  And  if  debate  is  helpful  at  all, 
why  is  not  extended  debate  helpful, 
where  the  subject  involved  is  so  extremely 
important  and  vital  to  the  whole  Nation, 
or  any  one  section  of  the  Nation? 

Mr,  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  if  what  he  has  Just  said 
does  not  engender  the  conclusion  that 
the  debate  allowed  by  rule  XXn  in  its 
present  form  serves  the  majority  as  well 
as  the  minority,  because  it  gives  to  the 
majority,  on  many  occasions,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  expand  their  intellectual  ho- 
rizons and  {u:hieve  a  better  understand- 
ing of  a  subject  of  great  importance  to 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  It  not  only  does 
that,  but  it  also  provides  a  fonmi  for  the 
majority,  speaking  here  in  this  body,  to 
expose  their  opinions  to  the  Nation,  and 
to  meet  the  approval  or  disapproval  by 
public  opinion  of  what  is  being  advo- 
cated; and  if  the  Nation  approves  of 
what  the  majority  is  doing,  then  that 
opinion  will  become  stronger  and  strong- 
er, «md  put  the  majority  In  a  very  for- 
tified position.  In  which  they  might  not 
otherwise  have  been. 

Mr.  President,  on  an  occasion  when 
a  substantial  minority  of  Senators  real- 
izes that  it  has  a  chance  of  preventing 
action  on  an  extremely  controversial 
matter,  this  chance,  provided  by  rule 
xxn,  encourages  both  sides  to  look  long 
and  hard  at  a  proposal  and  give  more 
careful  consideration  to  the  issue  than 
would  have  been  given  had  the  rule  not 
existed. 

Mr.  President,  rule  XXn  demands  of 
the  Senate  that  legislation  be  carefully 
drawn.  It  demands  that  the  views  of 
Senators — and  also  of  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican public — which  may  be  in  an  unpop- 
ular minority  be  given  both  a  fair  hear- 
ing and  a  due  consideration  in  the  pro- 
visions of  the  legUiation.  Rule  XXn 
stands  as  a  barrier  to  whim,  to  radical 
change  which,  though  temporarily  popu- 
lar, could  do  harm  not  contemplated  by 
the  proponents  of  the  change. 

Mr.  President,  our  Republic  has  sur- 
vived and  prospered  because  we  have  at- 
tempted to  preserve  a  balance  betweeu 
democracy  and  liberty,  because  our  fore- 
fathers contemplated  the  democratic 
process  not  as  an  end  In  Itself,  but  as  a 
raesms  to  an  end.  The  rights  of  man  are 
held  to  exist  Independently  of  the  will- 
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Ingness  of  a  majority  to  tolerate  thoee 
rights.  For  this  reason,  we  have  not  had 
government  by  Oallup,  in  which  the  wUl 
of  the  majority  at  a  given  time  is  the 
sole  test  of  the  merit  of  a  given  proposal. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  majority  opinion 
prevailing.  Our  system  of  government, 
while  replete  with  safeguards  against 
majority  excesses,  is  essentially  a  sys- 
tem whereby  majority  opinion  is  trans- 
lated into  government  action.  The  use 
of  extended  debate  under  rule  XXn  al- 
lows a  minority  of  Senators — who  might 
actusilly  represent  a  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple— to  stand  up  and  yell  "Walt  a  min- 
ute." If  a  sufficient  minority  of  Sena- 
tors is  willing  to  take  such  a  stand,  then 
there  is  certainly  a  serious  doubt  as  to 
the  advisability  of  the  proposal. 

Mr  President.  It  has  been  said  that  ex- 
tended debate  delays  the  Senate  in  its 
work.  I  submit  that  this  is  a  deliberative 
body — not  a  traffic  court  anxious  to  clear 
the  docket.  Speed  may  be  a  virtue  in 
other  branches  or  agencies  of  govern- 
ment, but  not  necessarily  in  the  Senate. 
Deliberation  by  its  very  nature  tak»s 
time.  It  is  Important  for  the  Senate  that 
we  consider  mtmy  aspects  of  legislative 
proposals  and  other  matters.  Is  the  bill 
constitutional?  This  must  be  considered 
by  the  Senate — not  left  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  Senate,  being  a  reflective 
body,  is  well  suited  to  preventing  passage 
of  legislation  which  violates  the  Con- 
stitution— even  though  the  proposal 
might  be  otherwise  popular. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  must  consider 
the  wisdom  of  legislation.  It  is  entirely 
conceivable  that  a  bill  acceptable  to  a 
majority  of  Senators — and  a  majority  of 
the  Nation — could  work  an  extreme 
hardship  on  a  minority.  A  Senate  operat- 
ing under  rule  XXn  is  peculiarly  sensi- 
tive to  such  matters — a  bill  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  a  substantial  minority 
naturally  runs  the  risk  of  extended  de- 
bate. A  Senate  with  a  weakened  rule 
XXn  would,  in  my  Judgment,  be  much 
less  inclined  to  consider  a  bill  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  effect  on  all  Ameri- 
cans— not  just  a  majority. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposal  to  alter 
rule  XXn  changes  the  percentage  of 
Senators  required  to  Invoke  cloture  from 
6(5%  to  60  percent  of  those  present  and 
voting.  Some  of  the  proponents  of  this 
change  appear  to  recognize  the  advisa- 
bility of  a  rule  which  prevents  a  cutoff 
in  debate  by  a  mere  majority.  They  ap- 
parently believe,  however,  that  60  per- 
cent represents  a  sufficient  safeguard.  I 
should  like  to  remind  my  colleagues  that 
the  90th  Congress  began  with  a  Senate 
composed  of  64  Democrats  and  36  Re- 
publicans. Had  a  proposal  been  before 
the  Senate  of  a  hlgiily  partisan  nature 
which  seriously  endangered  the  minority 
party,  the  36  Republicans  could  have  de- 
bated the  measure  extensively  and  prob- 
ably guaranteed  its  alteration  or  with- 
drawal, because  of  the  requirements  of 
riile  XXn.  However,  had  the  proposed 
change  in  rule  XXn  been  in  effect,  with 
bnly  60  Senators  required  to  Invoke  clo- 
ture, the  minority  party  would  have  been 
powerless  to  prevent  passage  of  such  a 
measure. 

•    I  make  no  prediction,  but  those  of  the 
majority  must  certainly  consider  the  pos- 


sibility that  the  next  Congress  will  find 
them  looking  at  the  rules  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  minority — whether  it  be  a 
partisan  minority,  a  philosophical  mi- 
nority, a  sectional  minority,  or  some 
other  minority.  All  of  us  find  ourselves 
espousing  a  minority  point  of  view  at  one 
time  or  another.  There  are  times  when  a 
minority  viewpoint  needs  the  protection 
which  34  Senators  can  now  provide.  A.s 
I  have  said,  extended  debate  is  not  used 
capriciously  in  the  Senate.  Senatore  on 
the  losing  side  of  an  issue  often  feel 
strongly  about  the  matter,  yet  extended 
debate  is  resorted  to  sparingly.  The  rigors 
involved  in  extended  debate  are  indeed 
safeguards  against  its  ovenise  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  in  attempting  to  devise 
a  specific  number  or  fraction  of  Senators 
necessary  to  close  debate,  it  is  to  some 
extent  necessary  that  the  specific  flgiu-e 
appear  arbitrary.  There  is  nothing  magic 
about  the  fraction  two- thirds  or  the  frac- 
tions three -fifths,  but,  in  my  judgment, 
it  is  clear  that  a  change  to  the  three- 
fifths  rxile  would  weaken  the  protection 
offered  to  the  minority  imder  rule  XXII. 
Simply  put,  it  means  that  where  34  Sen- 
ators can  now  prevent  passage  of  ex- 
tremely harsh  legislation,  it  would  take 
41  under  the  proposed  change.  I  believe 
rule  XXn  has  worked  well  and  that  it 
effectively  provides  a  degree  of  protection 
for  the  minority  point  of  view. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  at  stake  in  this 
debate  Is  one  of  great  importance  to  all 
people  of  this  country  and  should  be 
of  the  greatest  Importance  to  the  minor- 
ity groups  of  this  country.  It  is  most  un- 
usual that  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  are  proposing  restrictions  upon 
freedom  of  debate  In  the  Senate  and, 
thereby,  curtailment  of  the  right  of  mi- 
norities, are  the  very  ones  who  are  the 
most  eloquent  In  their  defense  of  minor- 
ity rights  in  other  areas.  It  is  also  an 
anomalous  situation  in  that  a  number  of 
the  proponents  of  the  proposals  for 
greater  restrictions  upcHi  debate  are 
noted  for  their  loquaciousness  on  other 
Issues  when  they  feel  strongly  either  for 
or  against  them. 

While  proponents  of  this  change  often 
talk  about  the  rights  of  the  minorities, 
they  are  seeking  to  deny  a  long-stand- 
ing right  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate, 
who  happen  to  be  in  the  minority  on  a 
certain  issue,  to  fully  debate  the  issue 
while  representing  their  constituents  In 
a  manner  which  Is  consistent  with  each 
Senator's  pledge  to  represent  the  people 
of  their  State  and  to  uphold  the  Consti- 
tution. Our  Government  wa  not  founded 
on  the  principle  of  absolute  rule  by  the 
majority:  there  are  a  number  of  provi- 
sions in  our  Constitution  which  refute 
the  idea  of  absolute  majority  rule. 

Mr.  President,  while  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers, in  setting  up  our  Federal  Repub- 
lic, provided  for  a  very  substantial  in- 
crease of  political  power  in  the  Central 
Government,  they  did  not  abolish  the 
sovereign  States  and  they  distributed  the 
newly  created  powers  in  a  maxmer  which 
would  practically  eliminate  the  possi- 
bility of  absolute  rule  by  the  majority. 
One  of  the  primary  consloeratlons  of  our 
Poimding  Fathers  In  providing  a  wide 
distribution  of  power  was  the  desire  to 
prevent  radical  action  by  a  popular  ma- 


jority. The  principle  of  checks  and  bal- 
aiu:e8  which  is  preserved  in  our  Consti- 
tution by  the  creation  of  three  co-equal 
branches  of  government  fully  expresses 
the  spirit  of  our  form  of  government  as 
being  opposed  to  the  rule  by  an  abso- 
lute majority.  The  Senate  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  came  into  being  are 
proof  of  the  fact  that  our  Pounding  Fa- 
thers were  opposed  to  a  form  of  govern- 
ment which  would  allow  a  popular  ma- 
jority to  work  Its  will  on  a  powerless 
minority.  The  compromise  between  the 
large  and  small  States  at  the  Philadel- 
phia Convention  to  give  equal  represen- 
tation to  all  States  in  the  upper  House 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  In- 
sured that  the  large  States  would  not  be 
able  to  completely  dominate  our  new  Na- 
tional Government.  This  illustrious  body 
stands  as  a  barrier  to  the  demise  of  the 
type  of  government  which  has  made  our 
Nation  great:  equal  representation  for 
every  State  in  the  Senate  assures  that 
the  people  of  the  smallest  State  will  have 
an  egual  chance  to  have  their  views  ex- 
pressed on  any  and  every  Issue  which  is 
presented  to  the  Congress.  The  Senate 
was  envisioned  by  the  Founding  Fathers 
as  a  body  where  the  rights  of  States  and 
the  views  of  minorities  would  be  given 
extraordinary  consideration. 

During  the  course  of  the  debates  of  the 
Philadelphia  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1787.  the  delegates  reached  agreement 
upon  a  House  of  Representatives  to  be 
elected  by  the  people  every  2  years  and 
based  upon  a  population  ratio  divided 
into  congressional  districts.  After  this  ac- 
tion was  taken,  the  smaller  of  the  par- 
ticipating 13  States  wondered  how  their 
minorities  could  be  adequately  protected 
from  the  capricious  whims  of  a  majority 
in  the  House. 

After  long  debate,  which  was  at  times 
most  acrimonious,  and  which  actually 
threatened  to  break  up  the  Convention, 
the  solution  was  offered  by  the  wise  and 
venerable  Benjamin  Franklin;  namely, 
equal  representation  in  the  Senate  for 
every  State.  And,  to  make  sure  that  that 
representation  would  be  of  a  character 
that  would  calmly  consider  and  patri- 
otically and  unselfishly  act  on  laws  under 
which  all  the  people  would  have  to  live, 
it  was  provided  In  the  original  instru- 
ment that  Members  of  the  Senate  should 
be  elected  by  State  legislators  and  not  by 
popular  vote  and  given  a  term  of  6  years. 
The  Senate  was  never  intended  to  be  a 
vehicle  to  be  used  by  a  majority  of  the 
large  States  or  by  any  simple  majority  as 
a  means  of  Imposing  their  will  on  a  mi- 
nority of  the  States;  but  it  was  designed 
to  be  a  long-term  protector  of  the  free- 
doms which  our  Founding  Fathers  fought 
and  died  for  and  sought  to  preserve  in 
the  new  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senators  who  are 
making  this  attempt  to  change  rule 
XXn  are  attempting  to  deny  the  pro- 
tection that  was  given  to  the  small  States 
by  our  Founding  Fathers  against  domi- 
nation of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  Congress 
and  our  Government  by  the  large  States. 
There  Is  more  at  stake  in  this  debate 
than  the  simple  wording  of  rule  XXn.  A 
change  In  nile  XXn  could  be  the  first 
step  in  a  series  of  maneuvers  by  a  radi- 
cal popular  majority  which  could  result 
In  the  loss  of  many  of  the  freedoms  which 
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we  have  enjoyed  for  nearly  200  years  in 
this  great  Nation. 

Many  of  the  citizens  in  the  original 
13  States  were  concerned  about  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  were  submitting  them- 
selves to  the  new  Federal  law.  They  had 
recently  freed  themselves  from  tyranny 
and  secured  for  themselves  individual 
liberty  in  a  great  fight  for  independ- 
ence. Consequently,  numerous  safe- 
guards to  protect  the  rights  of  the  States 
were  built  into  the  Constitution.  Before 
they  would  assent  to  the  ratification  of 
this  supreme  law,  however,  they  won 
assurance  of  early  approval  of  the  first 
10  amendments  to  the  Constitution. 
These  amendments,  commonly  referred 
to  as  the  "Bill  of  Rights,"  constitute 
the  greatest  set  of  civil  and  individual 
rights  to  be  found  anywhere. 

Probably  the  most  Important  of  these 
10  amendments  to  the  present  discussion 
is  the  first.  It  reads  as  follows : 

ARTICLE    1 

Congress  shall  malce  no  law  respecting  an 
esubllEhment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
tree  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right 
of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to 
petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances. 

This  amendment  contains  one  of  the 
most  important  restrictions  placed  upon 
this  Congress,  in  that  Congress  is  pro- 
hibited from  enacting  any  law  which 
abridges  the  freedom  of  speech.  The  Im- 
portance of  free  and  open  debate  was 
foremost  in  the  minds  of  the  authors  of 
tWs  amendment. 

The  Founding  Fathers  sdso  wrote  into 
the  original  Constitution  other  safe- 
guards against  what  the  advocates  of  a 
rules  change  term  "majority  rule."  They 
provided  in  certain  Instances  for  votes 
requiring  a  majority  of  two-thirds.  Here 
are  some  of  these  provisions  as  found  In 
the  Constitution : 

No  person  shall  be  convicted  on  impeach- 
ment without  the  conctirrence  of  two-thirds 
of  the  Senators  present   (art.  I.  sec.  3). 

Each  House,  with  the  concurrence  of  two- 
thirds,  may  expel  a  Member  (art.  I.  sec.  6) . 

A  bUl  returned  by  the  President  with  his 
objections  may  be  repassed  by  each  Hovise  by 
a  vote  of  two-thirds   (art.  I,  sec.  7). 

The  President  shall  have  power,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  concur   (art.  n.  sec.  2). 

When  the  choice  of  a  President  shall  de- 
volve upon  the  House  of  Representatives,  a 
quorum  shall  consist  of  a  Member  or  Mem- 
bers from  two-thirds  of  the  various  States  of 
the  Union  (amendment  12). 

A  quorum  of  the  Senate  when  choosing  a 
Vice  President  shall  consist  of  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  number  of  Senators  (amendment 
12). 

The  Constitution,  therefore,  does  not 
give  recognition.  In  all  cases,  to  the  rights 
of  the  majority  to  control,  and  our 
Pounding  Fathers  envisioned  the  Senate 
as  a  very  real  barrier  to  absolute  rule  by 
the  majority  and  as  a  citadel  to  protect 
the  numerated  rights  of  the  citizens  of 
the  new  Republic. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant safeguards  of  our  freedoms  estab- 
lished and  preserved  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution is  article  V  which  requires  that 
two-thirds  of  both  Houses  must  concur 


on  any  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
Article  V  reads  as  follows: 

ABTICI.B    V 

The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of 
both  Houses  shall  deem  It  tLeceseary.  shall 
propose  Amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or, 
on  the  Application  of  the  Legislatures  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  several  States,  shall  call  a  Con- 
vention for  proposing  Amendments,  which, 
in  either  Case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents 
and  PurjXJses.  as  part  of  this  Constitution, 
when  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States,  or  by  Conven- 
tions in  three-fourths  thereof,  as  the  one 
or  the  other  Mode  of  Ratification  may  be 
proposed  by  the  Congress:  Provided  that  no 
Amendment  which  may  be  made  prior  to  the 
Year  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight 
shall  In  any  Manner  affect  the  first  and 
fourth  Clauses  In  the  Ninth  Section  of  the 
first  Article;  and  that  no  State,  without  Its 
Consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  Its  equal  Suf- 
frage In  the  Senate. 

Not  only  does  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  require  the  concurrence  of 
two- thirds  of  both  Houses  or  the  con- 
currence of  conventions  called  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  States  but  the  Constitution 
provides  that  any  amendments  approved 
must  be  ratified  "by  the  legislature  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  States,  or 
by  conventions  in  three-fourths  thereof." 

Extended  debate,  or  if  you  prefer,  fili- 
buster. Is  a  weapon  as  old  as  parliamen- 
tary procedure  and  is  justified  as  man's 
last  defense  against  what  Aristotle  first 
recognized  as  the  "Tyranny  of  the 
majority."  It  is  Impossible  to  determine 
when  its  use  first  began,  when  the  first 
"leather  limged,  Iron  legged"  men  began 
to  stand  up  in  fonuns  and  literally  talk 
to  death  public  measiu-es  they  deemed 
obnoxious. 

When  Julius  Caesar  was  Praetor — 
according  to  Seutonius — he  staged  one 
of  the  first  recorded  filibusters.  Alone 
of  the  Roman  Senators,  he  was  bitterly 
opposed  to  a  measure  to  condemn  and 
execute  the  Catline  conspirators.  Caesar 
began  what  started  out  as  an  argiunent 
against  conviction,  and  quickly  devel- 
oped into  a  full-fiedged  filibuster  against 
the  measure.  After  some  time,  the  Roman 
guard  entered  the  chamber  with  loud 
threats  against  Caesar's  life,  began 
thrusting  at  him  with  their  swords,  imtll 
his  friends,  fearing  for  his  life,  covered 
him  with  their  togas  and  ushered  him 
from  the  Senate. 

As  consul.  Caesar  himself  was  victim- 
ized by  this  same  stratagem  practiced  by 
Cato  the  younger.  Caesar  was  anxious 
to  pass  a  farm  bill,  and  Cato  the  younger 
started  to  filibuster  against  it.  Outraged 
by  the  same  practice  he  had  indulged, 
Caesar  ordered  the  sergeant  at  arms  to 
eject  Cato  from  the  chamber.  When  this 
officer  performed  his  duty,  the  entire 
Senate  left  the  chamber  with  Cato  as  a 
demonstration  of  their  disapproval  of 
this  arbitrary  conduct.  Thereafter,  to 
the  end  of  the  Roman  Republic,  there 
was  no  attempt  to  limit  debate  in  the 
Senate,  and  filibusters  fiourished  on 
many  occasions. 

The  Romans  undoubtedly  carried  the 
art  and  practice  with  them  through 
Western  Europe  and  into  England,  where 
we  next  find  filibusters  used  defensively 
against  tyranny  of  a  majority  in  fonmis. 
In  1604.  the  British  Commons  sought  to 
curb  filibusters  by  providing  for  "sub- 


mission of  the  previous  question,"  and 
while  this  had  the  result  of  terminating 
debate  and  bringing  the  Issues  to  a  con- 
clusion, ways  were  still  foimd  to  debate 
and  delay  extreme  proposals  for  legis- 
lative enactment. 

Edmimd  Burke.  Pamell,  and  other 
Members  of  the  Commons  were  adept  at 
finding  parliamentary  means  of  opposi- 
tion. They  used  mostly  the  ruse  of  forc- 
ing rollcalls  or  divisions.  Pamell,  a  great 
and  fearless  Irishman,  led  the  famous 
battle  of  1881  to  obstruct  all  business  of 
Commons  and  compel  public  attention  to 
the  Irish  home  rule  bill.  With  a  little 
group  of  24,  Pamell  dominated  the 
House,  forced  endless  rollcalls,  raised 
nearly  2,000  points  of  order,  suid  made 
over  6,000  speeches. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Speaker 
Brand  declared: 

Under  the  operation  of  the  accustconed 
rules  and  methods  of  procedure,  the  legis- 
lative powers  of  the  House  are  paralyzed.  A 
new  and  exceptional  covirse  Is  Imperatively 
demanded. 

Then  the  House  adopted  the  rule  of 
"urgency"  imder  which  the  Speaker 
might  put  the  main  question,  in  Itself  a 
form  of  cloture  against  which  the  oppo- 
sition fought,  without  success,  tooth  and 
nail. 

France,  too,  had  her  troubles.  In  fact, 
"cloture" — as  opposed  to  English  clo- 
ture— is  a  French  word.  It  was  Intro- 
duced in  the  French  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure in  1814. 

The  United  States  borrowed  "filibus- 
ter" from  the  English,  and  gave  it  Its 
name.  The  word  Itself  is  derived  from 
"filibusteros,"  West  Indian  pirates  who 
sailed  in  small  vessels  called  fllibotes 
or  fly  boats. 

Our  Government  owes  much  of  its  suc- 
cess to  the  fact  that  the  exercise  of  sov- 
ereignty by  the  people  is  facilitated  by 
the  Senate's  full  and  free  debate  on  pub- 
lic issues.  To  further  curtail  this  basic 
fimction  of  the  Senate  would  be  to 
weaken  further  the  entire  political  sys- 
tem on  which  our  Nation  has  based  its 
hope  for  freedom  and  prosperity.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  reject  all  of  the  pending 
proposals  to  amend  rule  XXn,  lest  our 
country  fall  victim  to  that  historical 
nemesis  of  freedom,  self-government  and 
statehood — the  "tyranny  of  the  major- 
ity." 

The  Senate,  in  its  wisdom,  has  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  preventing  ab- 
solute majority  rule.  The  Senate  has  rec- 
ognized that  the  wishes  of  a  temporary 
majority  may  conflict  with  the  rights 
of  a  minority,  rights  which  should  be 
preserved.  The  Senate  has  recognized  its 
role  as  a  body  peculiarly  well  suited  to 
giving  due  consideration  to  a  point  of 
view  that  may  not  be  popular,  but  may 
possess  great  merit.  Let  us  continue  to 
exercise  this  wisdom  by  rejecting  once 
again  the  propossil  now  before  us. 

This  attack  upon  the  Rules  of  the 
United  States  Senate  should  be  viewed 
as  what  It  actually  Is — a  frontal  assault 
upon  tradition  and  orderly  procedure 
and  a  real  and  present  danger  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  This  fact 
is  largely  forgotten  or  intentionally  over- 
looked due  to  the  propaganda  barrage 
leveled  against  the  present  rule  XXn  by 
the  liberal  press  as  merely  a  device  for 
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defeating  civil  rights  legislation.  NoUiing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

Tradition,  in  and  of  Itaelf .  is  not  sacred 
and  cannot  provide  the  complete  answer 
to  every  problem.  Neverthless.  longstand- 
ing traditions  are  seldom  maintained 
without  sufficient  reason.  Almost  Invari- 
ably, traditions  serve  as  a  warning 
beacon  of  oft-forgotten  and  sometimes 
obscure,  but  always  sound  and  logical 
purposes. 

A  beacon  of  more  than  178  years  un- 
broken tradition  stands  as  a  wammg  of 
the  seriousness  of  the  proposal  before 
this  body.  Should  the  motion  to  proceed 
to  a  consideration  of  the  rules  be  favor- 
ably considered  by  this  body,  this  170- 
odd  year  tradition  will  be  destroyed,  and 
regardless  of  a  subsequent  return  to  the 
same  method  of  procedure  by  this  body 
after  sober  reflection,  the  tradition  will 
be  broken,  and  the  beacon  extinguished 
forever. 

Even  more  vital,  however,  are  the  log- 
ical purposes  which  prompted  the  un- 
shattered  existence  of  this  tradition. 
Foremost  among  these  purposes  is  that  of 
Insiulng  an  orderly  procedure,  so  vital 
In  such  an  authoritative  body. 

Complaints  have  been  made  that  this 
body  is  not  only  deliberative  but.  on  oc- 
casions, dilatory  when  operating  under 
its  present  rules  Yet  scone  of  those  who 
voice  these  complaints  would  have  this 
body  declare  itself,  by  an  alDrmative  vote 
to  proceed  to  the  adoption  of  rules,  to  bl 
a  noncontlnuing  body  and.  therefore, 
without  any  rules  whatsoever.  It  has  been 
suggested  that,  during  the  Interim  be- 
tween this  vote  and  the  adoption  of  new 
rules  by  a  majority  vote  of  this  body, 
that  the  Senate  proceed  under  general 
parliamentary  law  or.  as  one  self-styled 
authority  suggested,  under  "Roberts' 
Rules  of  Order."  I  cannot  conceive  of  a 
more  perfect  example  of  Jumping  from 
the  frying  pan  into  the  fire  than  to  pro- 
ceed from  a  disagreement  as  to  what  the 
niles  should  be.  to  a  disagreement  on 
what  the  rules  are,  as  would  be  the  case 
If  this  body  attempted  to  operate  under 
general  parliamentary  law,  or  even 
"Roberts'  Rules  of  Order  " 

The  Senate  Is  not  «m  ordinary  parlia- 
mentary body.  Analogies  to  the  procedure 
of  other  parliamentary  bodies  have  little, 
if  any.  relevancy  to  the  question  before 
us.  For  Instance,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives is  exclusively  a  legislative  body. 
The  Senate  Is  far  more.  In  addition  to 
being  a  legislative  body,  it  performs,  by 
constitutional  mandate,  both  executive 
and  judicial  functions.  Article  n.  sec- 
tion 2.  of  the  Constitution  provides  that 
the  President  shall  share  with  the  Sen- 
ate his  executive  treatymaklng  power 
and  his  power  of  appointment  of  the 
officers  of  the  United  States.  Article  I. 
section  3,  of  the  Constitution  requires 
of  the  Senate  a  judicial  function  by 
reposing  in  the  Senate  the  sole  power  to 
try  all  Impeachments. 

The  uniqueness  of  the  Senate  Is  not 
confined,  by  any  means,  to  its  variety  of 
functions.  There  are  Innumerable  other 
aspects  about  this  body  which  prevent  Its 
orderly  operation  at  any  time  under  par- 
llamentaiT  law  other  than  Its  own  rules, 
adopted  tn  accordance  with  the  provi- 


sions of  ttMW  rules.  For  example,  almost 
all  parliamentary  procedures  presuppose 
that  any  main  question,  after  due  notice, 
can  be  decided  by  at  least  a  majority  of 
the  Members  of  the  particular  body 
using  the  parliamentary  procedure.  Any 
Senate  rules  which  presupposed  such  a 
conclusion  would  be  inoperable,  for  the 
Constitution  Itself  specifies  the  necessity 
for  two-thirds  majority  for  action  on 
many  matters.  Among  these  issues  re- 
quiring a  two-tiilrds  majority  by  consti- 
tutional mandate  are  for  conviction  on 
impeachment:  to  expel  a  Mem.ber,  to 
override  a  Presidential  veto;  to  concur 
In  a  treaty:  to  call  a  oonstltutional  con- 
vention: to  propose  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  the  States  and  to  consti- 
tute a  quorum  when  the  Senate  Is  choos- 
ing a  Vice  President.  The  very  fact  that 
each  State,  regardless  of  its  popiilation, 
has  equal  representation  in  this  twdy 
belies  the  thought  of  simple  majority 
rule  in  Its  deliberation. 

It  is  this  very  uniqueness  which  has 
compelled  so  many  to  conclude  that  the 
Senate  had  a  degree  of  continuity  un- 
known to  other  parliamentary  bodies. 

The  Pounding  Fathers  thema«lvea.  In 
drafting  the  Conatltutlon.  provided  for  tbla 
continuity  by  establishing  a  6-year  term  of 
office  (or  each  Senator,  so  that  a  minimum  of 
two-thirds  of  tbs  entire  body  would  con- 
tinue from  one  session  to  the  next.  Had  the 
Pounding  Fathers  desired  continuity  only. 
but  less  than  a  continuing  body,  they  could 
have  provided  (or  a  staggered  term  of  4  years 
for  a  Senator  with  one-half  of  the  Senate 
returning  from  one  session  to  the  next.  This 
would  not  have  provided  the  necessary 
quorums  to  do  business  at  all  times,  and  the 
Senate  would  not  have  been  a  continuing 
IXHly. 

The  Senate  Itself  has  reinforced  the  prem- 
ise that  It  Is  a  continuing  body  by  the  un- 
broken precedent  of  continuing  Its  rules 
from  one  session  to  the  next.  In  recent  ywus 
there  are  two  clearcut  precedents  upholding 
the  Senate's  status  as  a  continuing  body, 
and  even  more  specifically,  that  Its  rules  con- 
tinue from  one  session  to  the  next.  In  1053 
and  again  in  1957.  tills  body  tabled  a  motion 
that  It  proceed  to  take  up  the  adoption  of 
rules  for  the  Senat*. 

In  1054,  the  Senate  voted  to  condemn  the 
late  Senator  McCarthy  for  his  conduct  in  a 
previous  session.  The  committee  report  ac- 
companying the  resolution  stated:  "The  fact 
that  the  Senate  is  a  continuing  body  should 
require  little  discussion.  This  has  been  uni- 
formly recognized  by  history,  precedent,  and 
authority." 

In  addition,  the  Senate  has  Jealously  main- 
tained Its  authority  to  continue  Its  commit- 
tees m  their  operations  between  adjourn- 
ment and  the  commencement  of  the  next 
ensuing  session.  The  Supreme  Court  in  the 
19M  case  of  McOrain  against  Daugberty  spe- 
cifically ruled  that  the  Senate  was  a  con- 
tinuing body  and  that,  therefore,  Its  com- 
mittees were  authorised  to  act  dtulng  the 
reoees  after  the  expiration  of  a  Congress. 

Is  the  purpoee  sought  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  drastic  action  proposed  so  worthy  as 
to  Justify  the  risk  of  stripping  the  Senate's 
committees  of  their  authority  to  function 
after  the  date  of  adjournment?  Is  it  so  Im- 
perative that  It  justlflee  the  abandonment  of 
orderly  procedure  for  the  jungle  of  "general 
parliamentary  law"?  The  Senate  has  agam 
this  year  answered  this  question  In  the  nega- 
tive. The  Senate  Is  a  continuing  body. 

The  proponents  of  the  pending  motion 
aver  that  the  real  target  for  this  all-out 
e&ort  Is  one  Senate  nile,  and  only  one — the 


one  which  prlmarUy  governs  the  limitation 
of  debate.  This  much  maligned  rule  has  been 
made  the  scapegoat  by  many  groups.  Its 
greatest  distinction,  however,  appears  to  be 
Its  seclusion  from  objective  consideration. 

In  discussing  the  history  of  limitation 
of  debate  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  many  news- 
paper columnists  appear  to  be  under  the 
impression  that  a  limitation  of  debate  ex- 
isted in  the  United  States  in  the  period 
between  1789  and  1806.  Their  assump- 
tion Is  based  on  the  fact  that,  during 
that  period,  the  Senate  rules  allowed  the 
use  of  a  motion  called  the  previous  ques- 
tion. During  the  debate  on  this  subject 
in  previous  years,  the  point  was  dis- 
cussed, and  it  appears  that  the  debate 
would  have  established  in  the  mind  of  a 
reasonable  person  that  there  was  no 
limitation  on  debate  in  the  Senate  during 
this  period.  Nevertheless,  some  news- 
paper editorials  and  columnists  appar- 
ently still  labor  under  the  misapprehen- 
sion that  "the  previous  question."  which 
existed  in  the  Senate  between  1789  and 
1886  was  a  motion  to  end  debate.  For 
this  reason.  I  believe  it  would  be  well  to 
review  this  matter  to  some  extent  so  that 
any  lingering  doubts  that  there  was  a 
limitation  of  debate  in  the  Senate  be- 
tween the  years  1789  and  1917  will  be 
dispelled. 

In  discussing  the  "previous  question" 
which  existed  in  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  until  1803.  Dr.  Joseph  Cooper 
stated: 

There  Is  very  little  evidence  to  support 
the  contention  that  In  the  period  178(^1806 
the  previous  question  was  seen  as  a  mecha- 
nism (or  cloture,  as  a  mechanism  (or  bring- 
ing a  matter  to  a  vote  despite  the  desire  of 
some  members  to  continue  talking  or  to  ob- 
struct decision.  This  is  true  for  the  House 
as  well  as  (or  the  Senate.  On  the  other  hand, 
convincing  evidence  exists  to  support  the 
contention  that  the  previous  question  was 
understood  as  a  mechanism  for  avoiding 
either  undeslred  discussions  or  undeslred 
decisions,  or  both. 

The  leading  advocate  of  the  view  that  the 
proper  function  of  the  previous  question  re- 
lated to  the  suppression  of  undeslred  dis- 
cussions was  Thomas  Jefferson.  In  his 
famous  manual,  written  near  the  end  of  tUs 
term  as  Vice  President  for  the  future  guid- 
ance of  the  Senate,  he  defined  the  proper 
usage  of  the  previous  question  as  follows: 

"The  proper  occasion  for  the  previous 
question  Is  when  a  subject  is  brought  for- 
ward of  a  delicate  nature  as  to  high  person- 
ages, etc  .  or  the  discussion  of  which  may 
call  forth  observations,  which  might  be  of 
injurious  consequences.  Then  the  previous 
question  Is  proposed:  and.  in  the  modem 
usage,  the  discussion  of  the  main  question 
Is  suspended,  and  the  debate  confined  to  the 
previous  question." 

In  terms  of  his  approach,  then.  Jefferson 
regrarded  as  an  abuse  any  use  of  the  previ- 
ous question  simply  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
pressing a  subject  which  was  undeslred  but 
not  deUcAte.  and  he  advised  that  the  proce- 
dure be  "restricted  within  as  narrow  llmiu 
as  possible." 

Despite  Jefferson's  prestige  as  an  Inter- 
preter of  parliamentary  law  for  the  period 
with  which  we  are  concerned,  his  view  of  the 
proper  usage  of  the  previous  question  can- 
not be  said  to  have  been  the  sole  or  even  the 
dominant  one  then  In  existence.  A  second 
strongly  supported  conception  understood 
the  purpose  of  the  previous  question  In  a 
naanner  that  oonfilcted  with  JefTeraonl  view; 
that  Is,  as  a  device  for  avoiding  or  suppress- 
ing undeslred  decisions. 
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The  classic  statement  of  this  view  was 
Qi^e  in  a  lengthy  and  scholarly  speech  de- 
livered on  the  fioor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
ssntstlves  on  January  19.  1816.  by  WUliam 
Oaston.  In  this  speech  Gaston,  a  Federalist 
member  from  North  Carolina,  argued  that  on 
the  basis  o(  precedents  established  both  In 
Bnclsnd  and  America  the  function  of  the 
previous  question  was  to  provide  a  mecha- 
nism (or  allowing  a  parliamentary  body  to 
decide  whether  it  wanted  to  (ace  a  particular 
decision.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  he  took 
gpeeial  pains  to  emphasize  his  differences 
with  Jefferson : 

"I  believe,  sir.  that  some  confusion  has 
been  thrown  on  the  subject  of  the  previous 
question  (a  confusion,  from  which  even  the 
luminous  mind  of  the  compiler  of  o\ar 
Manual.  Mr.  Jefferson,  was  not  thoroughly 
(r«e)  by  supposing  It  designed  to  suppress 
unpleasant  discussions,  Instead  of  unpleasant 
decisions.   •    •    •" 

Oaston's  speech,  to  be  sure,  was  made  6 
years  after  the  previous  question  had  been 
turned  into  a  cloture  mechanism  in  the 
Bouse  and  It  was  made  as  a  protest  against 
UUS  development.  It  is  valuable,  nonetheless, 
u  an  indication  of  the  state  of  parliamen- 
tary theory  in  the  years  from  1789  to  1806 
sod  Its  standing  as  evidence  of  this  nature  is 
supported  both  by  the  arguments  made  In 
the  speech  Itself  and  by  less  elaborate  state- 
menu  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  In  the 
years  before  1806. 

That  the  previous  question  was  under- 
stood as  a  mechanism  for  avoiding  undeslred 
decisions  in  the  early  Senate  as  well  as  the 
early  House  Is  Indicated  by  an  excerpt  from 
the  diary  of  John  Qulncy  Adams.  The  excerpt 
comes  from  the  period  In  which  Adams 
served  in  the  Senate  and  It  contains  bis  ac- 
count of  Vice  President  Burr's  fareweU 
speech  to  the  Senate.  In  this  speech,  de- 
livered on  March  2,  1806,  Burr  by  Impllca- 
Uon  seems  to  understand  the  function  of  the 
previous  question  as  relating  primarily  to  the 
suppression  of  undeslred  decisions. 

"He  (Burr)  mentioned  one  or  two  of  the 
rules  which  appeared  to  him  to  need  a  re- 
vlsal,  and  recommended  the  abolition  of 
that  respecting  the  previous  question,  which 
be  said  bad  In  the  four  years  been  only  once 
taken,  and  that  upon  an  amendment.  This 
vai  proof  that  It  could  not  be  necessary, 
and  all  Its  purposes  were  certainly  much 
better  answM'ed  by  the  question  of  indefinite 
postponement.  •  •  ••• 

We  should  note  in  closing  our  discussion 
of  proper  usage  that  In  Burr's  case,  as  In  a 
number  of  others,  his  words  do  not  rule  out 
the  posslbUlty  that  he  understood  the  pre- 
vious question  as  a  mechanism  for  avoiding 
undeslred  discussions  as  well  as  undeslred 
decisions.  Indeed,  despite  the  exclusive  chax- 
kcter  of  the  positions  maintained  by  Jeffer- 
son and  Oaston  their  basic  views  could  be 
held  ooncurrently  and  In  the  years  Imme- 
diately preceding  1789  they  were,  as  a  matter 
of  general  agreement,  so  held  in  the  Conti- 
nental Congress.  The  previous  question  rule 
adopted  by  that  body  in  1784  read  as  follows: 

"The  previous  question  (which  is  always 
to  be  understood  In  this  sense,  that  the  main 
question  be  not  now  put)  shall  only  be  ad- 
mitted when  in  the  judgment  of  two  Mem- 
ben,  at  least,  the  subject  moved  is  In  its 
nature,  or  from  the  circumstances  of  time 
Mid  place.  Improper  to  be  debated  or  decided, 
and  shall  therefore  preclude  all  amendments 
md  further  debates  on  the  subject  untU  it  U 
decided." 

Thus,  a  third  alternative  existed  In  parlia- 
mentary theory  in  the  early  decades  of  gov- 
ernment under  the  ConsUtutlon  with  refer- 
ence to  the  previous  question — that  of  seeing 
It  ss  a  mechanism  for  avoiding  both  unde- 
slred discussions  and  undeslred  decisions.  The 
extent  to  which  Jefferson's,  0<wton's,  or  a 
oooiblnatlon   of   their   positions   dominated 


congressional  conceptions  of  the  proper  func- 
tion of  the  previous  question  is  not  clear. 
Tbt  lack  of  rigidity  In  parliamentary  theory 
was  an  advantage  rather  than  a  disadvantage 
and  the  average  member,  in  the  years  before 
1806  as  now,  was  not  apt  to  be  overly  con- 
cerned with  the  state  of  theory  or  its  conflicts 
unless  some  crucial  practical  Issue  was  also 
Involved.  However,  practice  In  these  years  re- 
veals that  In  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
the  previous  question  was  used  mainly  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  or  suppressing  un- 
deslred decisions,  rather  than  undeslred  dis- 
cussions. Still,  practice  also  reveals  that  the 
degree  to  which  these  purposes  can  be  dis- 
tinguished varies  widely  from  Instance  to 
Instance  and  that  often  any  distinction  be- 
tween them  muet  be  a  matter  of  degree  and 
emphasis,  rather  than  a  matter  of  precise 
dlfferentlatlozL 

The  previous  question  of  these  early 
congressional  days  was  a  mechanism  for 
avoiding  undeslred  discussions  or  deci- 
cisions  rather  than  to  achieve  cloture. 
Three  key  factors  in  the  rule's  operation 
from  the  standpoint  of  parliamentary 
theory  illustrate  this:  The  motion  of  pre- 
vious question  was  debatable,  the  pro- 
cedure followed  after  the  motion  was  de- 
termined and  the  limitations  on  the  use 
of  the  motion. 

When  the  previous  question  was  prop- 
erly moved  by  the  required  number  of 
Members,  it  was  debatable.  The  debate 
could  be  extensive,  for  the  only  real  lim- 
itation In  the  Senate  was  the  provision 
that  no  Senator  should  speak  more  than 
once  on  the  same  issue  on  the  ssmae  day 
without  permission  of  the  Senate. 

The  procedure  following  a  determina- 
tion on  the  previous  question  motion  is 
described  by  Dr.  Cooper  as  follows: 

Equally,  if  not  more  important,  as  an  in- 
dication of  the  purposes  for  which  the  pre- 
vious question  was  designed  Is  the  manner 
In  which  the  House  and  Senate  understood 
the  motion  to  operate  after  a  decision  bad 
been  rendered  on  It.  With  regard  to  negative 
determinations  of  the  previous  question,  the 
view  that  appears  to  have  been  dominant 
in  the  period  from  1789  to  1806  was  that  a 
negative  decision  postponed  at  least  for  a 
day,  but  did  not  permanently  suppress,  the 
proposition  on  which  the  previous  question 
had  been  moved.  In  the  House  this  view 
seems  to  have  prevaUed  during  the  whole 
period  from  1789  to  1806,  though  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  place  a  contrary  interpretation  on  the 
evidence  which  exists  for  the  first  few  years 
of  the  House's  existence.  As  for  the  Senate, 
less  evidence  is  available,  but  It  is  probable 
that  Its  view  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
House.  This  conclusion  can  be  based  on  Jef- 
ferson's statement  that  temporary  rather 
than  permanent  suppression  was  the  conse- 
quence of  a  negative  result  and  the  fact 
that  on  one  occasion  the  Senate  seems  to 
have  acted  In  accord  with  the  temporary 
suspension  view.  However,  it  should  also  be 
noted  that  In  a  number  of  instances  In 
which  the  previous  question  was  used  In 
both  the  House  and  Senate,  the  circum- 
stances were  such  that  permanent  suppres- 
sion was  or  would  have  been  the  unavoidable 
consequence  of  a  negative  result. 

The  fact  that  a  negative  determination 
of  the  previous  question  suppressed  the  main 
question  supports  our  contention  that  the 
previous  question  was  originally  designed  for 
avoiding  undeslred  discussions  and/or  deci- 
sions, rather  than  as  an  Instrument  for  clo- 
ture. That  the  prevloiis  question  could  not 
be  employed  without  risking  at  least  the 
temporary  loss  of  the  main  question  HI 
adapted  it  for  use  as  a  cloture  mechanism.  It 


Is  not  surprising  that  one  of  the  long  run 
consequences  of  the  House's  poBt-1806  de- 
cision to  tise  the  previous  question  for  clo- 
ture was  the  elimination  of  this  feature.  On 
the  other  hand,  suppression  was  a  key  and 
quite  functional  feature  of  the  previous 
question,  viewed  as  a  mechanism  for  avoid- 
ing undeslred  discussions  and/or  decisions. 
Indeed,  In  the  period  from  1780  to  1806  sup- 
pression served  as  a  defining  feature  of  the 
mechanism.  Men  who  Intended  to  vote 
against  the  motion  would  remark  that  they 
supported  the  previous  question  and  on 
one  occasion  the  motion  was  recorded  as 
carried  when  a  majority  of  nays  prevailed. 

With  regard  to  affirmative  determinations 
of  the  previous  question,  the  evidence  which 
exists  again  does  not  lend  itself  to  simple, 
sweeping  Judgments  of  the  state  of  parlia- 
mentary theory  In  either  the  House  or  the 
Senate.  The  House  In  the  years  from  1788  to 
1806  on  a  number  of  occasions  allowed  pro- 
ceedings ckn  the  main  question  to  continue 
after  an  affirmative  decision  of  the  previous 
question.  Finally,  In  1807  a  dispute  arose  over 
whether  such  proceedings  could  legitimately 
be  continued.  The  Speaker  ruled  that  they 
could  not,  that  approval  of  the  motion  for 
the  previous  question  resulted  In  an  end  to 
debate  and  an  immediate  vote.  This  was 
Jefferson's  opinion  as  well.  But  despite  the 
fact  that  Jefferson's  pronouncements  on 
general  parliamentary  procedure  were  as 
valid  for  the  House  as  for  the  Senate,  the 
House  procedure  were  as  valid  for  the  House 
as  for  the  Senate,  the  House  overruled  the 
Speaker  and  voted  Instead  to  sustain  the 
legitimacy  of  continuing  proceedings  after 
an  affirmative  decision  of  the  previous  ques- 
tion. It  is  not  clear  whether  this  decision 
should  be  explained  by  assuming  that  it 
refiected  the  House's  long-term  understand- 
ing of  proper  procedure  or  by  assuming  that 
It  merely  refiected  the  House's  pragmatic 
desire  to  escape  the  consequences  of  the 
1805  rules  change  which  abolished  debate 
on  the  motion  for  the  previous  question. 

As  for  the  Senate,  again  less  evidence  Is 
available,  but  the  Senate  appears  to  have 
accepted  the  view  that  the  proper  result  of 
an  affirmative  decision  was  an  end  to  debate 
and  an  immediate  vote  on  the  main  ques- 
tion. This  is  what  seems  to  have  occurred  in 
the  three  Instances  In  which  the  previous 
question  was  determined  affirmatively  in  the 
Senate.  Nonetheless,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  Issue  never  came  to  a  test  In  the  Senate 
and  we  cannot  be  certain  what  the  result 
would  have  been  If  it  had. 

Yet,  even  If  we  concede  that  the  Senate 
understood  the  result  of  an  affirmative  de- 
cision as  Jefferson  did,  what  must  be  empha- 
sized once  more  Is  that  this  facet  of  tl-.e  rule's 
operation  does  not  mean  that  the  previous 
question  was  designed  as  a  cloture  mecha- 
nism. Jefferson  did  not  regard  It  as  such, 
but  rather  saw  a^n  immediate  vote  ui>on  an 
affirmative  decision  as  an  Integral  part  of  a 
mechanism  designed  to  suppress  deUcate 
questions.  To  be  sure.  It  was  this  facet  of 
the  rule's  operation,  combined  with  the  aboli- 
tion of  debate  on  the  motion  for  the  previous 
question,  which  helped  make  It  possible  for 
the  House  to  turn  the  rule  into  a  cloture 
mechanism.  This  occurred  in  1811  when  the 
House,  fearful  that  filibustering  tactics  were 
going  to  result  in  the  loss  of  a  crucial  bill, 
reversed  Its  previous  precedents  and  decided 
that  henceforth  an  affirmative  decision  would 
cloee  all  debate  on  the  main  question,  fi- 
nally and  completely.  Nonetheless,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  previous  question  was  avail- 
able for  use  as  a  cloture  mechanism  from 
1811  on,  the  House  did  not  make  frequent 
use  of  It  for  several  decades.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  this  was  that  the  rule,  not  having 
been  deslg^ned  as  a  cloture  rule,  continued 
to  retain  or  was  interpreted  to  have  features 
which  made  It  both  Ineffective  and  unwieldy 
when  used  for  the  purpose  of  cloture.  Indeed, 
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It  took  the  Hoiise  another  SO  yean  of  inter- 
mittent tinkering  to  eliminate  moat  of  ttieae 
debilitating  features. 

Mr.  President.  Dr.  Cooper  also  de- 
scribed how  the  UmitatloDs  on  the  scope 
of  the  motion  "previous  question"  handi- 
capped the  possibility  of  its  use  as  a 
cloture  device.  He  stated : 

For  one  thing,  the  previous  question  could 
not  be  moved  In  committee  of  the  whole,  a 
form  of  proceeding  which  both  the  early 
House  and  early  Senate  valued  highly  as  a 
locus  for  completely  free  debate  Thus,  when 
the  House  beginning  In  1841  finally  decided 
to  limit  debate  In  committee  of  the  whole. 
It  was  forced  to  develop  methods  other  than 
the  previous  question  for  accomplishing  this 
result.  However,  the  early  Senate  relied  to 
a  large  extent,  not  on  the  regular  committee 
of  the  whole,  but  on  a  special  form  of  It 
called  quasl-commlttee  of  the  whole.  I.e., 
the  Senate  as  if  in  committee  of  the  whole: 
and  apparently  It  was  possible  to  move  the 
previous  question  when  the  Senate  operated 
under  this  form  of  proceeding. 

More  Important  as  a  limitation  on  the 
scope  of  the  previous  question  was  Its  rela- 
tion to  secondary  or  subsidiary  questions. 
At  first,  at  least  In  the  House,  the  prevloxis 
question  was  treated  as  a  mechanism  that 
could  be  moved  on  subsidiary  or  secondary 
questions,  eg ,  motions  to  amend,  motions 
to  postpone,  etc..  as  well  as  a  mechanism 
that  could  be  moved  on  original  or  principal 
questions,  e.g.,  that  the  bill  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  that  the  bill  or  reso- 
lution pass.  etc.  Thus,  though  this  fact  Is 
often  misunderstood,  in  the  early  Ho\ise  the 
main  question  contemplated  by  the  motion 
for  the  previous  question  was  sometimes  a 
subsidiary  question  rather  than  the  prin- 
cipal or  original  question.  Whether  the  Sen- 
ate permitted  the  previous  question  to  be 
applied  to  secondary  or  subsidiary  questions 
before  1800  Is  not  clear.  However,  In  that 
year  Thomas  Jefferson,  as  presiding  officer  of 
the  Senate,  ruled  that  the  previous  question 
could  not  be  moved  on  a  subsidiary  question 
and  his  manual  when  It  appeared  reaffirmed 
this  position.  The  House  followed  suit  in 
1807.  though  as  late  as  1802  a  ruling  of  the 
Speaker,  concerned  with  the  effect  of  a  nega- 
tive determination  of  the  previous  question, 
took  to  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  the  previ- 
ous question  had  been  moved  on  a  sub- 
sidiary question  and  allowed  such  usage  to 
go  by  unchallenged. 

The  decision  of  the  House  to  confine 
the  previous  question  to  principal  ques- 
tions created  great  difficulties  once  it  be- 
gan to  use  the  device  as  a  cloture  mecha- 
nism. Neither  the  rules  of  the  House  or 
the  Senate  clearly  gave  the  previous 
questions  procedure  over  other  subsidiary 
questions,  such  as  the  motions  to  post- 
pone, commit,  or  amend.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son's opinion  was  that  subsidiary  ques- 
tions moved  before  the  previous  question 
should  be  decided  prior  to  a  vote  on  the 
previous  question.  However,  such  an  ap- 
proach became  entirely  unacceptable 
once  it  was  desired  to  employ  the  previ- 
ous question  as  a  cloture  mechanism,  tf 
subsidiary  questions  moved  before  the 
previous  question  took  procedure  over  it 
and  if  the  previous  question  could  only 
be  applied  to  the  original  or  principal 
question,  then  obstructionists  could  move 
subsidiary  questions  before  the  previous 
question  and  prolong  the  discussion  of 
these  questions  for  great  lengths  of  time. 
It  was  probably  no  accident  that  the 
House   amended   its   rules   to   give    the 


previous  question  precedence  used  the 
previous  question  for  cloture. 

Nonetheless,  this  change  did  not  trans- 
form the  previous  question  into  an  effl- 
cient  cloture  meciianism.  Beginning  with 
the  12th  Congress — 1811-13 — rulings  of 
the  Speakers  strictly  enforced  and  fur- 
ther developed  the  doctrine  that  the 
previous  question  applied  only  to  the 
original  or  principal  question.  This 
caused  the  House  great  inconvenience.  It 
meant  that  if  the  previous  question  was 
approved,  it  cut  off  all  pending  subsidiary 
questions  and  brought  the  House  directly 
to  a  vote  on  the  original  or  principal 
question.  Thus,  a  vote  might  have  to  be 
taken  on  a  form  of  the  question  unde- 
sired  by  the  majority;  for  example,  that 
the  bill  without  the  amendments  re- 
ported pass  to  a  third  reading  instead 
of  that  the  bill  with  the  amendments  re- 
ported be  recommitted  with  instructions. 
Thus  also,  when  a  subsidiary  question 
was  moved  early  in  debate  the  House 
might  either  have  to  endure  a  lengthy 
discussion  on  the  motion  or  employ  the 
previous  question,  which  would  force  a 
vote  on  the  principal  question  before  it 
had  been  adequately  considered.  Ulti- 
mately, of  course,  the  House  did  reshape 
the  previous  question  mechanism  .'•.o  that 
it  could  efficiently  be  applied  to  the  sub- 
sidiary questions  Involved  in  an  issue. 
However,  this  reshaping  occurred  piece- 
meal over  a  number  of  years  in  response 
to  the  difDculties  we  have  described  and 
it  was  in  a  sense  dependent  on  them. 

We  may  conclude,  then,  that  in  the 
period  from  1789  to  1806  the  previous 
question  mechanism  was  designed  to 
operate  in  a  manner  that  was  stated  only 
to  its  utilization  as  an  instrument  for 
avoiding  undeslred  discussions  and /or 
decisions.  In  the  Senate  and  in  the  House 
until  December  of  1805  debate  on  the 
motion  was  permitted.  In  both  bodies  a 
negative  determination  of  the  previous 
question  postponed  or  permanently  sup- 
pressed the  main  question  and  in  the 
House,  at  least,  debate  and  amendment 
were  permitted  after  an  affirmative  de- 
cision. In  the  eyes  of  those  who  saw  the 
previous  question  as  a  means  of  avoid- 
ing undesired  decisions  this  could  easily 
be  Justified  by  assuming  that  the  vote 
on  the  previous  question  only  determined' 
whether  the  body  wanted  to  face  the  Is- 
sue. Finally,  the  nature  of  the  limits  on 
the  scope  of  the  motion  greatly  handi- 
capped its  efficacy  as  a  cloture  mecha- 
nism. It  is  true  that  in  the  beginning  the 
House  and  possibly  the  Senate  aUowed 
the  previous  question  to  be  applied  to 
subsidiary  questions.  It  Is  also  true  that, 
once  both  bodies  accepted  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  device  could  not  be  so  ap- 
plied, this  restriction  could  and  In  the 
Senate  actually  did  handicap  those  who 
wanted  to  use  the  previous  question  as  a 
mechanism  for  avoiding  certain  deci- 
sions. Still,  as  the  experience  of  the 
House  after  1811  demonstrates,  the  na- 
ture of  the  handicap  was  one  that  was 
much  less  a  limit  on  the  negative  objec- 
tive of  suppressing  a  whole  question  than 
on  the  positive  objective  of  forcing  a 
whole  question  to  a  vote.  In  short,  we 
may  conclude   that  in  both  the  early 
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House  and  early  Senate  not  only  was 
the  purpose  of  the  previous  question  con- 
ceived of  as  relating  to  the  prevention  of 
undesired  discussions  and /or  decisions; 
in  addition,  the  device  itself  was  clearly 
designed  operationally  to  serve  such  ends 
rather  than  the  ends  of  cloture.  In  later 
years  the  previous  question  was  turned 
into  an  efficient  cloture  mechanism  in 
the  House.  But  this  required  consider- 
able tinkering,  and  what  is  more,  tinker- 
ing that  resulted  ultimately  in  a  basic 
transformation  of  the  operational  nature 
of  the  mechanism. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  suggest,  at  this  time,  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cook).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER).  Without  Objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  de- 
bate which  engages  this  body  today  is  not 
a  matter  of  procedure,  but  of  substance. 
Not  a  matter  of  a  technicality  labeled 
rule  XXII,  but  of  the  individual's  right 
to  enjoy  his  constitutional  liberties. 
SpeclflcaUy,  I  am  speaking  out  against 
the  proposal  to  allow  three-fifths  of  the 
Senators  present  and  voting  to  shut  off 
debate  on  any  bill. 

I  can  see  no  good  coming  from  this 
proposal  to  reduce  from  two-thirds  to 
three-fifths  the  number  of  Senators  re- 
quired to  silence  debate.  What  is  the 
sanctity  of  the  number  60?  Why  is  it 
necessary  to  change  the  definition  of  a 
substantial  majority  which  the  founders 
of  this  Nation  used?  We  do  not  convict 
Presidents  on  impeachment  charges  by 
three-fifths,  but  by  two-thirds.  We  do 
not  exfjel  Members  of  the  Congress  by 
three-fifths,  but  by  two-thirds.  The  Sen- 
ate does  not  approve  treaties  by  three- 
flfths,  but  by  two-thirds.  And,  as  every 
Member  of  this  body  knows,  there  are 
many  other  constitutional  stipulations 
predicated  upon  the  two-thirds  majority. 
Those  who  argue  that  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  establishes  rule  by 
majority  are  indeed  poor  students  of  the 
Nation's  past.  It  requires  no  subtlety  to 
understand  that  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides a  system  of  checks  and  balances 
and  that  these  checks  and  balances  were 
included  as  a  bulwark  against  simple  ma- 
jority rule.  Those  are  facts,  not  theories. 

The  founders  did  establish  one  body 
whose  Members  were  frequently  elected 
and  where  the  opinions  of  the  always- 
changing  majority  could  be  more  fully 
represented.  But,  we  are  not  Members  of 
that  body.  That  body  is  the  House  of 
Representatives,  a  Chamber  quite  unlike 
the  one  in  which  I  speak.  The  Senate 
was  designed  as  an  institution  wherein 
careful  deliberation  was  to  l>e  the  order 
of  the  day  and  wherein  the  rights  o'  all 
could  be  given  protection.  Those  who 
wrote  the  Constitution  knew  full  well 
that  simple  majority  rule  led  inevitably 
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to  chaos.  They  could  foresee  Govern- 
ment policy  changing  year  by  year. 
month  by  month,  even  day  by  day,  If 
legislation  was  founded  on  the  shifting 
desires  of  temporary  majorities;  and  so 
they  undertook  to  construct  a  body  of 
Congress  wherein  open  and  free  debate 
would  safeguard  the  interests  of  minori- 
ties against  the  possible  tyranny  of  the 
majority. 

The  product  of  their  vision  is  the  U.S. 
Senate,  a  body  once  described  by  Sena- 
tor Robert  La  Follette,  of  Wisconsin,  as: 

The  only  place  In  our  system  where  no 
er  what  may  be  the  organized  power  be- 

hd  any  measure  to  rush  its  consideration 
ICnd  to  comt>el  its  adoption,  there  is  a  cotirt 
'to  be  heard,  where  there  Is  an  opportunity  to 
speak  at  length  and  where,  if  need  be,  under 
the  Constitution  of  our  country  and  the 
rules  as  they  stand  today,  the  Constitutional 
right  is  repo{«d  in  a  member  of  this  body  to 
halt  a  Congress  or  a  session  on  a  piece  of  leg- 
^.islatlon  which  may  undermine  the  liberties 

;  the  people  and  be  in  violation  of  the  Con- 
stftutlon  which  Senators  have  sworn  to  sup- 
port. 

I  submit.  Mr.  President,  that  there  can 
be  no  really  representative  government 
apart  from  adequate  safeguards  to  pro- 
tect the  Inalienable  rights  of  the  mi- 
nority. In  other  words,  there  must  be 
guarantees  that  the  passions  of  a  pos- 
sible majority  can  be  tempered  by  the 
wisdom  of  the  minority.  The  majority  Is 
not  always  correct,  nor,  obviously,  is  it 
always  wrong.  But,  what  we  must  insure 
is  that  when  it  is  wrong,  the  sentiments 
of  the  minority  be  given  their  time  in 
court. 

In  a  sense,  the  final  legislative  court 
available  for  the  protection  of  minority 
interests  is  the  very  body  in  which  I 
stand  today — the  U.S.  Senate.  Here  the 
minority,  under  the  niles  and  procedures 
which  have  been  observed  for  many  dec- 
ades, can  seek  and  find  refuge  from  the 
possible  haste  of  a  temporary  majority. 
If  the  Senate  ever  comes  to  that  ignoble 
day  when  a  minority  of  its  Members 
lacks  the  right  to  speak,  then,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  American  system  of  govern- 
ment as  we  have  known  it  will  have  dis- 
appeared. 

On  Friday,  last,  I  was  in  the  chair  of 
the  Senate  while  the  junior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  was  speaking.  I  was 
much  impressed  with  his  comments  on 
the  issue  we  are  debating  today.  He 
pointed  out  that  while  there  was  need- 
less delay  and  intolerable  procrastina- 
tion in  the  legislative  process,  the  blame 
should  not  be  put  on  rule  XXII.  Rather, 
he  suggested,  the  blame  should  be  placed 
upon  the  antiquated  procedures  to  which 
we  have  become  too  closely  wedded.  It 
was  not  rule  XXn  that  sank  us  into  the 
quagmire  of  inaction  last  December.  It 
was  the  fact  that  our  other  procedures 
were  so  out  of  step  with  the  processes  of 
modem  life.  We  spent  2^^  workweeks 
last  year  in  answering  rollcalls.  Surely, 
much  better  use  could  have  been  made 
of  that  time.  We  did  not  begin  hearings 
on  many  legislative  proposals  imtil  the 
waning  months  and  even  weeks  of  the 
91st  Congress.  Most  of  our  methods  for 
dealing  with  the  making  of  new  laws 


were  created  in  the  horse-and-buggy 
days.  Perhaps  they  were  adequate  to 
the  demands  of  an  earlier  era,  but  cer- 
tain it  is  that  they  are  anachronistic  in 
an  age  of  computers,  instant  communi- 
cations, and  rockets  journeying  to  other 
planets.  It  was  the  tired  technique  of 
days  long  ago  which  brought  us  to  a 
slowdown  last  December.  Those  who 
blame  rule  XXII  are  seeking  an  easy 
scapegoat  for  a  complex  matter.  The 
abolishment  of  rule  XXn  would  have 
had  no  effect — I  repeat,  no  effect — in  ex- 
pediting the  adjournment  of  the  91st 
Congress. 

In  the  light  of  growing  Executive 
power  in  the  modem  era,  it  is  more  vital 
than  ever  to  retain  the  right  of  free  and 
open  debate  in  this  Chamber.  The  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Executive  are  indeed 
growing — the  power  of  the  Presidency 
over  the  people  grows  day  by  day.  It  is 
the  administration,  not  the  Congress, 
which  has  the  easiest  access  to  public  at- 
tention. Tlie  President  can  command  the 
airwaves  upon  a  moment's  notice.  In 
being  able  to  reach  the  public,  the  Presi- 
dent's pubUc  relations  task  becomes 
much  easier.  And,  I  speak  now  without 
regard  to  party  or  individual.  This  de- 
velopment has  been  with  us  for  some 
time  and,  during  that  period,  both  Re- 
pubUcans  and  Democrats  have  occupied 
the  White  House. 

My  point,  Mr.  President,  is  that  in 
these  modem  times,  it  is  easier  for  the 
administrative  branch  to  form  a  major- 
ity on  a  particular  issue  and  to  mobilize 
that  majority  behind  the  legislation  be- 
ing sought.  Such  legislation  can  usually 
be  expedited  through  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and,  were  it  not  for  the  bas- 
tion of  the  Senate,  could  become  instant 
legislation.  Thanks  to  the  open  and  free 
debate  gtiaranteed  to  Members  of  the 
Upper  House,  that  type  of  government 
by  whim  can  be  kept  from  materializing. 
I  am  proud  of  the  role  of  the  Senate — I 
am  proud  to  be  a  Member  of  an  institu- 
tion which  has  forthrightly  stood  off  the 
possibility  of  government  by  administra- 
tive edict  and  government  by  overly  zeal- 
ous legislative  fiction  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Without  the  provision 
of  extended  debate,  the  Senate  could  not 
have  fulfilled  its  historic  fimction  and, 
without  that  contribution  of  the  Senate, 
ours  would  be  a  poorer  nation. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  debates  of 
this  body,  both  past  and  present,  knows 
that  this  is  not  a  sectional  debate,  nor  a 
partisan  party  debate.  Some  of  those  who 
have  spoken  in  favor  of  rule  22  come 
from  the  South.  Others,  like  myself,  come 
from  other  sections  of  the  country.  Some 
are  Democrats — others,  like  myself,  are 
RepubUcans.  Some  are  conservative- 
others  are  Uberal.  What  disturbs  me  par- 
ticularly about  some  of  the  arguments 
for  shutting  off  debate  is  the  attempt  to 
picture  those  who  favor  rule  22  as  being 
married  to  one  political  ideology  or  one 
particular  section  of  the  country.  Even 
the  most  cursory  glance  at  the  list  of 
those  whose  sentiments  accord  with  mine 
reveals  the  absurdity  of  such  accusations. 
Most  of  us  in  the  Senate  know  better. 
But,  unfortunately,  many  throughout  the 


country  do  not.  Far  too  many  Americans 
today  equate  change  with  reform.  Par 
too  many  believe  that  change  is  good 
simply  because  it  is  change.  Hence,  they 
sympathize  with  those  who  advocat« 
changing  the  processes  of  the  past.  But, 
change  is  not  necessarily  reform,  and 
movement  for  the  sake  of  movement  is 
not  automatically  progress.  It  is  as  sim- 
ple to  step  backward  as  it  is  to  step  for- 
ward. Those  who  are  advocating  the  Im- 
position of  silence  on  this  body  are  tak- 
ing a  long  step  backward. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  each  and  every  law  that 
issues  from  the  Congress  becomes  the 
law  of  the  land.  It  affects  the  activities 
of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  living  in 
the  United  States.  The  laws  can  and 
do  have  immediate  impact  upon  the  lives, 
fortunes,  and  happiness  of  tens  of  mll- 
Uons  of  our  fellow  countrymen.  That  im- 
pact can  work  for  good,  or  It  can  bring 
in  its  wake  great  evil.  How  vital  it  is. 
then,  that  before  enacting  any  proposal 
into  law  we  give  it  the  thoughtful  analy- 
sis and  discerning  care  which  matters  so 
important  ftlearly  merit.  No  facet  of  a 
proposal   should   be   exempt   from   the 
severest  inquiry,  no  matter  how  time  con- 
simiing  the  process  may  be.  Not  only  does 
this  work  to  the  benefit  of  the  lawmaker 
but  also  to  the  enlightenment  and  well- 
being  of  the  people.  If,  after  all  that  has 
been  accomplished,  there  still  remains  in 
the  minds  of  substantial  minority  serious 
doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  and  advisability 
of  going  ahead  with  the  proposal  in  ques- 
tion, then  it  Is  the  constitutional  pre- 
rogative of  that  minority  to  defer  im- 
mediate acticai.  Such  delay  has  been  re- 
sorted to  before.  But  it  is  a  matter  of 
record  that  never  once  has  such  action 
been  taken  in  the  face  of  an  overwhelm- 
ing national  consensus  to  the  contrary. 
In  piotecting  the  minority,  the  Senate 
has  never  obstructed  the  wishes  of  a 
viable  and  well-informed  majority.  Some 
of  the  proposals  were  premature  and 
eventually  found  their  ways  Into  the  laws 
of  the  land  after  the  appropriate  educa- 
tional and  political  campaigns.  And  many 
other   proposals   were   cast  aside  with 
benefit  to  the  future  of  the  Nation.  The 
balance  is  thus  weighted  heavily  in  favor 
of  those  arguing  for  the  retention  of  rule 
XXII.  It  offers  protection  for  the  minor- 
ity groups,  yet  simultaneously  it  guar- 
antees a  way  out  of  legislative  impasse 
if  a  true  national  consensus  to  the  con- 
trary exists.  While  the  arrangement  may 
not  be  perfect,  it  is  the  best  compromise 
the  mind  of  man  has  yet  been  able  to 
devise.  It  is  testimony  to  the  wisdom  of 
its  authors  who  deserve  not  the  disap- 
probation of  our  citizens  but  rather  the 
sincere  gratitude  of  a  nation  better  for 
their  work. 

The  1970's  will  be  a  time  of  crisis.  It 
requires  no  special  insight  or  crystal  ball 
to  envision  the  rough  roads  we  must  tread 
during  the  next  10  years.  Challenge  is  all 
around  us.  To  guide  the  Nation  over  this 
tortuous  path,  we  will  have  need  of  every 
institution  which  has  served  us  well  in 
the  past.  Certainly  at  or  near  the  top  of 
that  list  is  the  U.S.  Senate.  It  is  still,  in 
spite  of  the  necessity  of  procedural  im- 
provements mentioned  earlier  in  my  talk. 
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the  greatest  lawmaking  body  on  the  face 
of  the  globe.  We  can  either  lose  or  save 
the  potential  of  thi«  body.  We  can  either 
sacrifice  or  enhance  its  power  and  pres- 
tige. What  choice  will  we  make?  That, 
my  colleagues,  is  what  this  debate  is  all 
about.  That  is  way  I  characterized  it  at 
the  outset  as  a  matter  of  great  substance 
rather  than  of  procedural  technicality. 
Let  It  not  be  written  that  in  the  92d  Con- 
gress, the  U.S.  Senate  sacrificed  all.  In- 
cluding honor.  May  we  have  the  vision 
and  courage  to  put  aside  this  ill-advised 
plan  which  would  end  by  jeopardizing 
the  foundation  upon  which  we  have  stood 
since  1789. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  reviews  of  the 
history  of  the  Senate,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain  any  case  where  a  fili- 
buster has  permanently  prevented  the 
enactment  of  a  bill  that  had  great  wis- 
dom behind  it.  Bills  have  been  delayed 
by  filibuster,  it  Is  true,  but  this  has  not 
been  evil  per  se.  When  a  law's  time  for 
enactment  has  come,  in  my  view,  it  has 
almost  inevitably  been  enacted.  When 
the  people  overwhelmingly  desire  action 
in  this  country,  the  action  occurs.  A  sim- 
ple majority,  in  the  excitement  of  having 
that  bare  majority  and  of  being  a  part 
of  that  majority,  can  act  in  haste — cfui 
ramrod  through  a  project  before  it  is 
altered  and  refined — before  it  has  had 
the  parliamentary  artistry  applied  to 
make  it  a  better  law  In  those  cases,  quite 
often  there  are  serious  regrets,  and  by 
the  time  the  damace  has  been  undone, 
there  has  been  considerable  needless 
suffering. 

A  modification  of  the  two- thirds  vote 
required  for  cloture  would  deprive  some 
of  the  lees  populous  States,  like  Wyo- 
ming, from  the  equal  representatlcHi  they 
can  get  in  the  Senate  against  passage  of 
legislation  possibly  pernicious  to  the  In- 
terests of  these  States. 

It  is  a  great  tradition  of  this  great  Na- 
tion that  minorities  should  always  be 
protected.  The  two- thirds  requirement 
for  cloture  is  a  valuable  provision  for  our 
minorities.  The  Senate  Ls  the  only  forum 
that  I  know  of  in  our  Government  where 
less  than  a  majority  may  deter  the  pas- 
sage oif  hasty  and  Ill-advised  legislation. 
Many  would  say  that  majority  rule  is  a 
basic  principle  of  a  democratic  society, 
but  the  Pounding  Fathers  had  great 
faith  in  the  two- thirds  provision,  and 
this  provision  has  proved  workable  and 
important  throughout  our  history. 


ORDER    OP    BUSINESS 

Mr.  GRAVEL  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  to  me  tem- 
porarily? 

Mr.  HANSEN  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor  and 
without  my  continuing  remarks  being 
interpreted  m  a  second  speech. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHwxntER).  Is  there  objection?  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
is  recognized  under  those  conditions. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 


S.  574  AND  AMENDMENT  NO.  3— IN- 
TRODUCTION OP  A  BILL  AND  SUB- 
MISSION OP  AN  AMENDMENT  RE- 
LATINO  TO  CONSTRUCTION  OP  AN 
OIL  PIPELINE  SYSTEM  IN  THE 
STATE  OP  ALASKA 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  the  floor  for  a  few  moments 
on  a  different  subject,  one  that  I  think  is 
very  Important  not  orxly  to  the  State  of 
Alaska  but  to  this  entire  Nation.  I  know 
that  my  colleague  from  Wyoming  par- 
ticularly will  have  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject about  which  I  speak  since  his  State 
is,  of  course.  In  the  same  situation  as 
any  State  which  has  a  natxiral  resource 
orientation. 

Yesterday,  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  Introduced  a  bill  that  would 
require  approval  of  Congress  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  trans -Alaskan  pipeline 
by  the  ALYESKA  Corp.  I  am  sure  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Casi) 
is  motivated  by  the  highest  of  intentions 
in  trying  to  involve  the  decisionmaking 
process  of  Congress  directly  in  this  issue. 
However.  I  submit  that  I  think  it  is  a 
misguided — and  I  underscore  the  word 
"misguided" — effort  in  this  case. 

I  offer  today,  as  proof,  an  amendment 
and  a  bill  that  I  thmk  in  themselves  will 
make  the  point  very  well.  In  these  I  have 
Included  several  other  States.  As  it  pres- 
ently stands,  under  the  Case  bill,  the  only 
State  that  would  be  affected  by  this  con- 
gressional process  is  the  State  of  Alaska. 
I  think  this  is  entirely  discriminatory.  So 
I  am  mserting  at  this  time,  and  send  to 
the  desk  for  appropriate  referral,  one 
amendment — No.  3 — that  would  not  only 
iiu;lude  the  State  of  Alaska  in  this  proc- 
ess, but  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  since,  if 
my  colleague  feels  this  is  a  good  and 
sound  procedure  to  follow  in  the  case  of 
Alaska.  I  am  sure  he  will  feel  the  same 
with  respect  to  New  Jersey. 

And  since  he  was  joined  by  colleagues 
from  Michigan.  California.  Oklahoma. 
and  Wisconsin.  I  similarly  have  added  to 
my  amendment,  so  that  the  effect  of  this 
process  would  apply  equally  to  these 
SUtes.  the  SUtes  of  Wisconsin,  Michi- 
gan, Oklahoma,  and  California.  In  any 
event,  if  the  point  is  not  made  by  this 
amendment  and  the  wisdom  of  that  pro- 
posal is  not  clear,  I  have  a  bill  which 
would  make  the  same  proposed  procedure 
binding  upon  all  of  the  area  of  the  United 
States  and  not  just  those  I  earlier  men- 
tioned. 

I  send  the  amendment  and  bill  to  the 
desk  for  appropriate  referral. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHwxiKXK*.  The  bill  and  amencment 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  574)  relating  to  oil  pro- 
ductions, processing,  and  transportation 
faculties  m  the  United  States,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Gbavxl.  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  amendment  (No.  3),  intended  to 
b(  proposed  by  Mr.  Gravsl.  to  the  bill 
«S.  5461  relating  to  the  construction  of 
an  oil  pipeline  system  in  the  State  of 
Alaska,  was  referred  to  the  Committee 


on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  we  in  the  Congress,  in  the  last 
few  years,  have  on  numerous  occasions 
shown  how  we  felt  about  how  these  eco- 
logical issues  should  be  handled.  We  have 
supported  commissions,  advisory  panels, 
groups  of  all  sort,  to  make  necessary 
determinations  in  this  regard. 

We  have  done  this  because  we  have 
seen  the  wisdom  of  transferring  some  of 
our  authority  in  this  in  jicate  decision- 
making processes  to  the  Executive.  How- 
ever, here  is  a  specific  case  where  we  are 
withdrawing,  for  one  particular  State 
and  one  particular  pipeline,  that  author- 
ity from  these  environmental  coimcils. 
these  commissions,  and  the  executive  de- 
partments, and  taking  it  upon  ourselves 
to  make  a  determination. 

I  suspect  there  will  not  be  two  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  who  read  the  102  re- 
port of  the  Interior  Department,  which 
is  in  excess  of  200  pages,  in  order  to  make 
an  intelligent  evaluation  or  make  an 
intelligent  decision.  What  will  be  effec- 
tive will  be  some  force  based  upon  public 
opinion  whose  views  have  been  formed 
by  a  good  deal  of  misinformation. 

With  respect  to  the  proposed  oil  pipe- 
line in  Alaska,  let  me  state  that  it  is  the 
most  significant  economic  development  in 
the  State's  history.  In  the  State  of  Alaska 
we  have  the  highest  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment in  the  United  States.  We  have  the 
greatest  amount  of  poverty  on  a  per 
capita  basis.  Our  statistics  reflect  the 
shameful  utilization  of  the  Alaskan  en- 
vironment and  its  people  over  the  last 
100  years  imder  American  leadership: 
under  the  tutelage  we  had  when  Alaska 
was  a  territory  and  its  economic  and  so- 
cial determination  was  totally  in  the 
hands  of  Washington.  D.C. 

The  bill  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  <Mr.  Case)  is  reminis- 
cent of  a  prior  era  when  the  determina- 
tions made  for  Alaska  were  not  made  in 
Alaska  but  were  made  here  in  Washing- 
ton. DC,  under  a  spirit  of  paternalism 

With  respect  to  the  ecological  impact 
of  this  pipeline,  let  me  state  that  the 
102  statement  submitted  by  the  Interior 
Department  was  very  frank  and  candid 
With  the  construction  of  this  pipeline 
it  was  stated  that  there  will  be  some 
denigration  of  the  envlrorunent.  There 
would  be  a  simUar  denigration  of  the 
environment  in  the  construction  of  a 
pipeline  In  Wisconsin.  Michigan.  Mas- 
sachusetts. California.  Oklahoma.  New 
Jersey,  or  any  other  part  of  the  United 
States.  But  the  record  is  abundantly 
clear  with  respect  to  oil  transportation 
that  probably  the  safest  way  to  trans- 
port oil  is  by  pipeline.  It  is  ironic  that 
that  is  the  method  of  transportation 
which  Is  receiving  the  greatest  amount 
of  criticism.  This  criticism  is  not  justi- 
fied, but  It  is  criticism  that  has  been 
born  of  national  visibility  which,  inter- 
estingly enough,  has  come  from  oil  spill- 
age— not  oil  spillage  from  any  pipeline, 
but  oil  spillage  from  another  method  of 
transportation,  tanker  transportation. 

And  let  me  submit  that  as  the  energy 
crisis  continues  to  grow  in  this  Nation, 
and  as  we  continue  to  get  brownouts  on 
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the  east  coast,  in  Michigan,  in  Wiscon- 
sin, in  California,  and  other  areas,  the 
demand  for  energy  and  for  the  sources  of 
energy  will  become  so  great  that  we  \vill 
gee  pressures  brought  to  bear  to  trans- 
port this  oil  from  Alaska,  not  through  a 
pipeline,  but  through  the  Northwest 
Passage  by  tanker.  I  submit  that  that 
would  not  be  nearly  as  practicable  a 
route  or  as  safe  as  transporting  it 
through  a  pipeline  from  Alaska. 

The  construction  of  the  pipeline  would 
be  attended  by  stipulations  by  the  Gov- 
ernment which  would  guarantee  that 
all  of  the  necessary  safeguards  would  be 
implemented,  and  a  return  to  as  close  a 
natural  environment  In  Alaska  as  pos- 
sible would  be  affected. 

That  the  attainment  of  such  an  en- 
vironment win  be  undertaken  in  the 
tonstruction  of  this  pipeline.  In  concert 
■with  minimizing  its  Impact  on  our  ecol- 
ogy In  Alaska,  should  be  applauded  rather 
than  criticized:  and  I  would  hope  that 
pipelines  heretofore  constructed  and  to 
be  constructed  In  New  Jersey,  California, 
Michigan.  Wisconsin,  and  other  States, 
wherever  they  may  be.  would  be  con- 
structed with  the  same  amount  of  en- 
gineering and  policy  attention  we  are  de- 
voting to  this  pipeline  In  Alaska. 

Again,  I  can  only  underscore  the  Irony 
of  the  fact  that  where  we  are  doing  the 
best  job  in  this  regard  is  where  we  are 
receiving  the  greatest  amoimt  of  unwar- 
ranted criticism.  One  of  the  things  that 
I  find  most  difficult  to  understand  Is  that 
we  in  Alaska,  who  are  so  concerned  about 
our  environment,  are  disgusted,  on  many 
occasions  as  we  travel  around  this  cotm- 
try,  to  see  the  terrible  and  horrible  en- 
vironmental denigration  that  has  taken 
place  in  other  States,  and  continues  to 
take  place.  I  believe  that  Alaska  has  be- 
come the  ecological  and  environmental 
battleground  for  the  very  simple  reason 
that  we  are  totally  frustrated  in  our 
ability  to  handle  ecological  problems  in 
the  other,  more  populous  States,  and 
that  we  fly  away  from  the  realities  and 
the  difficulties  of  doing  something  in 
these  other  States  where  something 
should  be  done,  and  where  the  problem 
cries  out  for  solution,  and  move  to  an 
area  where  there  is  not  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  people  where  the  cries  of  poverty 
are  very  distant,  and  the  problem  is 
"easily"  handled. 

I  might  liken  this  situation  to  the  ne- 
glect we  have  long  practiced  in  the  solu- 
tion of  our  Indian  problems.  Then,  all 
of  a  sudden,  we  experience  the  great 
amount  of  national  focus  and  attention 
on  this  problem,  somewhat  as  a  psychic 
pang  of  conscience  for  what  we  have  not 
done  with  respect  to  the  total  racial 
problems  of  the  Nation. 

I  would  hope  that  the  bill  and  amend- 
ment I  have  offered  wUl  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  how  ridiculous  is  the  ap- 
proach of  requiring  that  decisions  as  to 
every  single  construction  project  that 
could  occur  relative  to  a  pipeline  of  any 
size,  regardless  of  how  long  the  pipeline, 
be  it  a  mile  or  be  it  the  gathering  pipe- 
line between  two  wells  on  the  northern- 
most regions  of  this  continent,  be  made 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
That  does  not  make,  to  my  mind,  a  per- 


suasive augury  for  the  type  of  reform 
that  we  need  in  this  country  today,  fbr 
Congress  to  address  itself  not  to  the 
broad  energy-environmental  problems 
that  affect  our  society,  but  to  a  mile  or 
half  a  mile  of  pipe.  I  submit  that  if  we 
did  become  the  arbiter  of  such  decisions, 
we  would  fall  into  the  wake,  and  would 
have  very  little  time  to  address  ourselves 
to  the  great  and  momentous  decisions  of 
this  era. 

I  thank  my  colleague  from  Wyoming 
for  giving  me  this  time  to  underscore 
this  problem.  In  addition  to  the  com- 
ments I  have  made,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  inaugural  address  of  Gov.  William  A. 
Egan,  as  Governor  of  Alciska,  on  June  9, 
1971.  He  has  an  outstanding  record  as  a 
person  concerned  with  the  ecology  and 
environment,  and  I  think  places  in  prop- 
er E>erspectlve  the  problem  we  face  In 
Alaska  and  the  problem  we  face  in  the 
Nation  of  satisfying  our  voracious  energy 
demands  while  at  the  same  time  having 
a  deep  and  abiding  concern  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  environment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ikattgttbal  aodrxss  bt  william  a.  eoan, 
January  9,  1971,  Juneau,  Alaska 

Alaska  Is,  as  It  always  has  been,  a  land  of 
great  promise.  And,  now  it  has  the  means  of 
fulfllUng  that  promise.  Destiny  has  touched 
the  great  land,  making  tangible  the  dream 
held  by  the  Fathers  of  Statehood.  Alaska  has 
become  established  as  America's  greatest  oil 
province. 

Ponder  for  a  moment  the  promise,  the 
dream,  and  the  touch  of  destiny.  They  are 
none  of  them  new  to  man  In  his  hope 
for  meaningful  life  dvirlng  his  own  brief  mo- 
ment In  eternity,  and  for  all  of  manldnd 
which  shares  that  moment  and  the  time  af- 
terward. It  Is  up  to  Alaskans  to  render  the 
promise,  the  dream,  and  the  touch  of  des- 
tiny into  something  more  than  hope. 

Promise  lias  been  the  legacy  of  every  new 
land  to  its  people,  and  dreams  have  been  the 
response  to  that  legacy.  The  touch  of  destiny 
has  bestowed  riches  upon  others  before  us. 
Too  often,  the  legacy  has  divided  the  family 
of  man. 

Too  often,  the  legacy  has  been  squandered, 
the  dreams  dashed  into  despair. 

But  those  unfortunate,  and  ail-too  human, 
frailties  of  other  people  in  other  places  are 
also  part  of  our  heritage.  They  enrich  Alas- 
ka's heritage. 

Building  from  them,  we  have  learned  again 
that  we  must  all  be  brothers.  We  have  learned 
that  riches,  such  as  our  abundant  oU  re- 
serves, are  nothing  more  than  the  means  by 
which  to  build  a  better  Ufe,  that  revering 
wealth  In  luelf  is  an  empty  promise,  a  false 
hope.  We  have  learned  that  the  touch  of 
destiny  also  exacts  as  much  of  man  as  It 
favors  him. 

I  believe  we  have  learned  these  things  with 
the  rlgoroxis  pace  always  demanded  of  Alas- 
kans, with  the  rapid  reasoning  and  agile  ad- 
justment vital  to  survival  in  our  rugged  land. 

We  had  to  pause  on  the  brink  and  ask  our- 
selves. "Have  we  loat  our  way  in  the  land  of 
the  last  frontier?"  and  because  we  did  paiiae 
to  ask.  we  could  answer,  "No,  we  have  not 
loet  our  way."  We  oould  answer  that  the 
promise  of  the  north  is  still  bright  and  full. 
We  could  remind  ourselves  that  the  quality 
of  Alaskan  life  derives  from  material  wealth 
only  If  that  wealth  leads  to  the  fulfillment 
of  our  unique  ^Irltual  heritage.  We  could 
remind  ourselves  that  no  amount  of  rlcbee 
mri  make  up  for  a  slckneee  of  the  ^Irlt. 


But  used  prudently,  and  in  coasclousness 
of  its  dedication  to  the  brotherhood  of  man, 
the  resource  wealth  of  Alaska  can  t>e  the  key 
to  a  new  way  of  life.  Natural  resources  can 
unlock  human  resources. 

As  we  approach  the  bicentennial  of  the 
founding  of  the  republic,  we  will  find  a 
new  spirit  of  "76  guiding  Alaslums  towards  a 
level  of  freedom  never  before  enjoyed  on 
earth.  We  are  not  there  yet.  But  it  Is  the  joy- 
ful task  of  this  generation  to  find  a  way. 

In  the  four  years  ahead,  I  see  three  land- 
mark objectives   to  be    overtaken. 

nrst,  we  must  achieve,  with  the  help  of 
Congress,  a  just  aettlement  of  the  native 
land  claims.  There  will  be  no  progress  with- 
out It.  The  native  land  claims  should  be 
viewed  not  as  an  obstacle,  but  as  opportunity. 
A  settlement  of  the  land  claims  of  the 
native  people  will  bestow  the  Juatlce  prom- 
ised in  the  treaty  of  purchase,  the  Statehood 
Act.  and  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of 
Alaska.  It  will  open  the  door  to  full  par- 
ticipation by  all  of  us  In  the  economic,  politi- 
cal, and  social  life  of  the  State. 

By  enhancing  the  opportunity  of  the  native 
people  for  self-development,  the  ability  of 
all  the  people  of  the  State  to  move  forward 
will  be  guaranteed.  For  this  State  cannot 
survive  with  half  of  its  people  enslaved  by 
poverty. 

Secondly,  we  must  build  the  pipeline  from 
the  north  slope  oil  fields  to  Valdes  which 
will  be  necessary  to  the  development  of  the 
human  resources  of  our  people.  We  have  had 
several  proper  reminders  that  this  la  not  a 
task  to  be  approached  lightly. 

We  should  welcome,  even  be  flattered  by, 
this  show  of  concern  by  Americans  through- 
out the  Nation.  This  points  up  Alaska's 
unique  position  as  the  last  great,  unspoiled 
State  in  the  Nation.  The  full  range  of  en- 
vironmental concerns  must  be  recognised. 
The  mistakes  of  the  past  must  be  recltlfled. 
Oood  conservation  )s  good  bxislnees. 

And  through  a  combination  of  good  con- 
servation practices  together  with  good  busl- 
nees,  the  pipeline  can  be  built.  It  Is  folly  to 
say  there  are  liLsurmountable  challengea. 
Th«  technology  1»  available.  We  have  the 
know-how. 

And  human  poverty,  ignorance  and  disease 
cannot  be  allowed  to  wait  upon  the  more 
luxurious,  and  understandable,  desires  at 
those  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
escape  tbeae  bonds.  Those  who  have  escai>ed 
these  bonds  have  done  so  primarily  because 
of  the  natural  resources  that  have  abounded 
here  in  Alaska  and  throughout  the  Nation. 

While  we  sometimes  have  been  too  lax  In 
Insuring  our  environmental  heritage  for  fu- 
ture generations  and  while  we  must  take 
corrective  action,  we  must  never  forget  that 
there  are  no  people  on  earth  who  could  exist 
but  for  the  wlae  development,  distribution, 
and  use  of  the  great  natural  resources  we 
have  been  blesaed  with. 

In  our  economic  system.  In  any  economic 
system  wliich  holds  the  chance  for  better- 
ment of  life  for  its  pet^le,  some  form  of 
money  is  needed — and  money  has  to  ooma 
from  somewhere. 

So  far,  man  has  been  able  to  produce  that 
means  of  bettering  his  life  only  through  de- 
velopment of  natural  resources.  We  can,  and 
we  must,  develop  our  natural  resoxirces  wisely, 
protecting  them  and  perpetuating  them  at 
the  same  time  that  we  use  them.  There 
Is  no  reason  we  cannot  achieve  that  balance. 
We  recognise  fully  the  need  for  developing 
a  meaningful,  effective  program  of  environ- 
mental protection  throughout  the  agencies 
of  State  Government  and  throughout  Alaska. 

The  construction  of  the  pipeline,  the  en- 
terprise generated  through  a  native  claims 
settlement  and  the  renewal  of  Alaska 
through  the  Investment  of  our  common 
wealth  hold  both  promise  and  dangers  for 
the  people  of  our  State.  Hsrpnotlzed  by  the 
jobs,  the  development,  the  riches,  we  mtist 
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not  (ilU  prey  to  the  avoldAble  dangers  of 
InfUtlon. 

This  brings  me  to  the  third  landmark  ob- 
jective of  the  next  four  years. 

We  must  develop  and  implement  an  Alas- 
kan economic  policy.  Alaskans  are  all  too 
familiar,  from  the  construction  boom  of  the 
40's.  with  the  pitfalls  inherent  In  a  fast-grow- 
ing economy  They  know  that  what  a  fast- 
growing  economy  can  give  to  the  working 
man  with  the  left  hand  It  can  take  away 
with  the  right  hand  through  rapidly  rising 
living  costs. 

Alaska's  new  growth  will  attract  substan- 
tial new  migration  Into  the  State  of  Alaska. 
We  are  likely  to  And  that  with  new  employ- 
ment opportunity  will  come  new  challenges 
to  avoid  disastrous  unemployment  Ills,  and 
an  Increase  in  the  range  of  human  problems 
which  accompany  economic  dislocation. 

It  should  be  an  objective  of  an  integrated 
Alaskan  economic  policy  to  respond  firmly  to 
Inflationary  pressures,  not  only  to  still  un- 
reasonable surges  but  also  to  bring  Alaska's 
cost  economy  closer  to  par  with  the  rest  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Alaskan  economic  policy  must  control 
unemployment  through  the  development  of 
new  Job  opportunities  as  well  as  training 
programs  In  new  skills.  It  accomplishes  noth- 
ing to  train  a  person  for  a  job  if  no  Job  ex- 
ists for  him  after  he  is  trained. 

The  policy  must  work  to  even  out  the 
bumps  and  dips  of  the  high  development 
economy.  It  must  restrain  the  excesses  of 
monopoly  and  of  economic  profiteering, 
which  dip  Into  the  workers'  pay  envelopes. 

In  periods  when  we  do  have  excess  sums 
over  public  expenditures,  a  sizable  portion  of 
those  funds  should  be  Invested  within  Alaska 
to  promote  the  objectives  of  an  Alaskan  eco- 
nomic policy  Por  our  wealth.  pubUc  as  well 
as  private.  Is  far  from  limitless. 

Compared  with  our  needs  and  the  costs  of 
accomplishing  even  the  most  modesi  goals 
in  education,  housing,  welfare,  public  Im- 
provements and  development  of  communica- 
tions systems,  the  amount  received  a  year 
and  a  half  ago  at  the  Prudhoe  Bay  bonus 
sale  was  a  very  modest  sum. 

We  must  iniake  sure  that  every  dollar  spent 
returns  many  dollars'  worth  of  benefits  In 
human  values  until  oil  royalty  revenues,  be- 
ginning with  the  flow  of  oil  to  market,  are 
there  to  provide  for  our  total  needs. 

Inherent  in  this  Alaskan  economic  policy 
must  be  the  planning  for  wise  use  of  our 
land.  Tot  the  bumps  and  dips  of  a  high  de- 
velopment economy  also  wreiak  havoc  on  our 
countryside  as  well  as  on  people's  bard- 
earned  paychecks  If  utilization  of  our  land 
lacks  foresight. 

The  temptation  during  boom  times  is  to 
use  only  the  cream  of  the  land,  that  which 
offers  the  greatest  and  quickest  proflt  with 
the  least  effort.  In  otir  large  cities,  even  in 
Alaska,  the  results  of  this  are  evident. 

Poor  use  of  land  has  produced  urban 
sprawl,  blighted  landscapes,  and  damaged 
streams.  Proper  planning  from  the  start  of 
development  Is  no  undue  handicap.  Because. 
If  our  land  Is  misused.  If  only  the  richest  land 
is  skimmed  off  during  initial  development, 
then  we  can  only  end  up  having  to  go  back 
and  develop  the  land  which  was  skipped 
over  and  at  a  greater  cost  because  of  damage 
resulting  from  the  hasty,  earlier  develop- 
ment. 

We  must  continue  to  develop  effective 
techniques  for  the  management  of  all  our 
natural  resources.  The  sound  management 
of  the  State's  resources  and  the  coordination 
of  the  public  and  private  sector  is  one  of  the 
greatest  challenges  of  Alaska's  future. 

We  must  carefully  deflne  our  priorities 
and  reassess  on-going  programs  If  we  are  to 
achieve  the  long-term  happiness  and  pros- 
perity we  all  seek. 

The  task  ahead  will  seldom  be  easy.  It 
win  often  seem  difficult.  But  Alaskans  would 


never  have  built  this  great  land  If  they  had 
been  swed  by  difficult  times  or  been  dls- 
coiM-aged  by  the  great  obstacles  they  have 
overcome. 

As  Alaskans  working  together  now.  we  will 
meet  the  challenge:  we  will  forthrlghtly  sc- 
complish  what  needs  to  be  done  to  bring  into 
being  the  fruits  of  the  opportunities  open 
to  us  In  the  1970's. 

AFFAims  or  Statk  MxasscB 
(By    Oov.    William    A.    Egan.    to    the    First 
Se^lon  of  the  Seventh  Alaska  Legislature, 
Jan.  14,  1971) 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Speaker.  Members  of 
the  Seventh  Alaska  Legislature,  my  fellow 
Alaskans: 

This  is  the  time  prescribed  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  State  of  Alaska  when  the  Gov- 
ernor first  advises  the  Legislature  and  the 
people  of  Alaska  on  bis  views  concerning  the 
affairs  of  the  State.  At  this  time,  and  at 
other  times.  It  Is  my  duty  to  recommend 
those  measures  I  consider  necessary  to  the 
orderly  pursuit  of  the  purposes  and  objec- 
tives of  our  State  Government. 

Before  me  today  I  see  many  old  friends, 
wise  in  the  ways  of  the  legislative  process.  I 
see  many  new  faces  bringing  freshening  ex- 
perience to  these  legislative  halls.  Without 
exception,  I  see  men  and  women  who,  what- 
ever their  differences,  share  with  me  total 
dedication  of  talent  and  spirit  to  the  pur- 
poses of  building  a  prosperous.  Just  and 
peaceful  Alaska. 

As  I  approach  this  task  prescribed  In  our 
Constitution,  I  am  conscious  of  the  resources 
In  thought  and  energy  which  you,  the  elected 
menibers  of  the  Legislative  Branch,  can  bring 
to  the  analysis  of  the  affairs  of  the  State. 

I  am  ever  mindful  of  the  duty  of  each  of 
you  to  make  his  own  assessment  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  State  and  of  the  measures 
which  might  be  necessary  to  further  the  In- 
terests of  its  people 

I  do  not  suggest,  therefore,  that  It  Is  my 
duty  alone  to  propose  and  yours  only  to  dis- 
pose. We  share  a  common  responsibility  for 
the  definition  of  legislative  concerns.  It  la 
my  belief  that  in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual 
respect  we  can  work  cooperatively,  bearing 
in  mind  that  each  of  us  brings  different  ex- 
perience to  the  tasks  of  government  and 
necessarily  has  differences  of  opinion  on  the 
best  way  to  proceed. 

These  differences  must  and  can  be  worked 
out.  A  team  that  is  not  pulling  together  is 
working  at  cross  purposes.  It  is  my  hope  that 
when  the  Session  now  opening  comes  to  an 
end.  we  will  find  that  through  working  to- 
gether we  will  have  developed  a  solid  ap- 
proach to  the  opportunities  open  to  us  in 
the  1970'8. 

Each  of  our  efforts  and  concerns  should 
be  seen  in  relation  to  the  overall  objectives 
of  governmental  policy. 

Only  In  this  way  can  the  pitoflties  of  Gov- 
ernment be  properly  assessed.  The  hard  ques- 
tions of  Government  are  not  whether  a  pro- 
posal is  good  or  bad.  but  whether,  In  a 
limited  resource  economy,  the  urgency  of 
one  program  outweighs  that  of  another. 

With  that  In  mind,  one  of  my  earliest  acts 
upon  taking  office  was  to  stimulate  and  ex- 
pand the  work  of  the  program  budgeting 
study  project  authorized  by  the  Legislature 
last  year  as  a  part  of  the  continuing  effort 
to  bring  modem  management  techniaues  to 
our  State  Governments 

Through  this  project  I  hope  we  can  build 
a  more  accurate  picture  of  what  the  State  is 
doing  and  provids  a  tool  useful  to  the  Legis- 
lature, the  Governor,  and  every  Department 
in  State  Government. 

This  tool  wUl  help  «u  evaluate  the  success 
of  our  programs.  Not  only  will  it  measure 
efficiency  in  terms  of  dollars  spent:  It  will 
also    provide   a   guide   assuring    that   every 


program  produces  the  Intended  benefits  for 
people. 

As  we  take  a  bard  look  at  our  programs, 
we  will  further  identify  many  areas  where' 
organizational  change  would  clarify  priori- 
ties or  improve  efficiency  In  the  operation  of 
Government.  We  should  not  pursue  change 
for  the  sake  of  change.  Nor  should  we  at- 
tempt major  reorganization  without  careful 
planning. 

One  area  of  reorganization  has  already 
been  given  substantial  study  by  the  Legis- 
lature and  Is  urgently  needed  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  times  for  adequate  recog- 
nition and  protection  of  the  Alaskan  environ- 
ment. Following  the  pioneering  work  of  the 
Alaska  Legislative  Council.  I  Intend  to  pro- 
pose legislation  establishing  a  cabinet  level 
Department  of  Environmental  Affairs  with 
responsibility  for  maintaining  clean  air  and 
pure  water  throughout  the  State  and  estab- 
lishing adequate  environmental  surveillance 
of  the  design  and  construction  of  major  pub- 
lic and  private  works  in  the  State  including 
pipelines. 

Education  will  continue  to  get  the  level 
of  priority  support  which  It  enjoyed  In  my 
previous  terms  as  Governor. 

We  will  be  watching  carefully  for  the  need 
for  remedial  legislation  as  the  State  op- 
erated school  reorganization  plan  adopted 
last  year  Is  Implemented. 

In  this  reorganization,  we  nrlll  be  em- 
barking upon  a  new  adventure  In  education 
In  Alaska.  On  July  1,  the  State-operated 
schools  win  begin  operating  much  as  would 
a  new  and  separate  department  of  Govern- 
ment. The  board  required  for  the  State- 
operated  system  will  be  appointed  in  the  near 
future. 

We  win  have  a  vigorous  program  of  finan- 
cial support  for  private  education.  As  one 
of  several  means  In  which  Investment  policy 
can  be  used  for  socially  desirable  ends,  we 
will  adopt  a  policy  of  purchasing  for  invest- 
ment Federally  guaranteed  student  loans. 

In  several  ways  investment  policy  may  be 
adjusted  to  provide  investment  in  Alaska  and 
In  Alaska  human  resources.  I  will  propose 
guidelines  redirecting  the  bank-participation 
housing  loan  programs  to  lower  income 
groups  which  have  the  greatest  need  for  help 
in  securing  mortgage  financing. 

The  maximum  dollar  limits  on  veterans 
loans  should  be  raised  to  realistic  levels.  In 
areas  where  housing  Is  a  critical  problem,  we 
should  support  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Alaska  National  Guard  with  expanded  hous- 
ing opportunities. 

The  State  has  long  relied  heavily  on  in- 
formation gained  from  private  sources  con- 
cerning the  location  and  value  of  Its  natural 
resources.  A  new  philosophy  is  needed  in  our 
approach  to  selection  and  timing  of  our  natu- 
ral resources  development. 

A  strong  geophysical  division  will  be  pro- 
ixjsed  to  strengthen  the  capacity  of  the  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources  to  adequately 
identify  and  appraise  Alaska's  subsurface 
wealth.  We  will  thus  be  assured  of  obtaining 
full  value  and  benefits  from  our  natural  re- 
sources. 

The  proposals  of  the  Federal  Land  Law 
Review  Commission  will  stir  action  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  In 
this  Legislature.  We  must  carefully  monitor 
these  proposals  in  Congress. 

We  should  also  consider  bow  best  to  re- 
spond to  the  Commission's  wise  proposals 
for  Joint  Federal-State  land  use  planning. 
Not  only  Is  Joint  use  planning  vital  to  the 
selection  of  the  State's  public  land  base,  but 
all  Alaskans  have  a  vital  Interest  in  the 
management  of  residual  lands  In  Alaska  that 
will  remain  In  Federal  ownership. 

The  resources  of  the  sea  must  be  conserved 
and  developed  as  much  as  those  of  the  land. 

At  a  later  date,  I  will  request  funding  for 
a  malor  program  which  Includes  clearing  of 
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Mlmon  streams  and  stocking  of  various  bar- 
ren lakes. 

The  continuing  problem  of  the  Impact  of 
unlimited  entry  on  the  fishing  resource  and 
the  fisherman's  economy  will  get  a  freefa  ap- 
praisal. 

Careful  study  should  be  given  to  the  need 
for  State  Constitutional  revision  In  support 
of  the  State's  efforts  In  fisheries  resource 
management. 

We  will  need  marine  research  laboratories 
and  Institutes  to  carry  out  conservation  and 
development  of  our  ocean  resources.  The 
work  to  be  conducted  and  the  training  of 
people  to  do  It  can  best  be  accomplished 
where  the  resources  are  found. 

It  is  sensible  and  logical  that  these  facili- 
ties, when  they  are  built,  be  located  in  Im- 
portant seacoast  communities  such  as  Kodlak 
and  Seward. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  State  must 
vigorously  make  clear  to  the  Congress  and 
the  Executive  Brtmch  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  our  unyielding  determina- 
tion to  fight  for  extension  of  control  over  otir 
fisheries  resources  to  the  limits  of  the  con- 
tinental shelf. 

I  will  be  submitting  to  you  at  an  early 
date  for  your  consideration  a  resolution  pe- 
titioning the  President  and  the  Congress  to 
take  action  on  this  matter. 

Developments  of  recent  years  have  under- 
lined the  need  for  coordinated  planning  of 
development  in  those  areas  of  Alaska  which 
lack  local  government  capacity. 

The  settlement  of  the  Native  Land  Claims 
question  this  year  and  the  expansion  of  ac- 
tivity In  the  more  sparsely  settled  and  vacant 
areas  of  Alaska  will  make  this  situation  more 
scute. 

I  will  forward  to  the  Legislature  proposals 
for  the  organization  of  the  unorganized  bor- 
ough to  provide  State-wide  regional  plan- 
ning and  local  services  where  needed. 

The  time  Is  at  hand  to  seriously  plan  for 
the  creation  of  a  Department  of  Community 
Affairs.  Another  year's  effort  In  bringing  to- 
gether the  necessary  planning  research  should 
see  us  ready  to  take  this  very  Important  step. 

Evaluation  of  the  many  roles  In  Alaskan 
Government  of  the  Alaska  State  Housing 
Authority  In  planning  and  operations  in 
Alaska  should  be  a  part  of  this  effort. 

For  the  first  stage  of  reorganization  of  the 
State's  role  In  community  affairs  I  will  sug- 
gest a  program  strengthening  the  Local  Af- 
fairs Agency  and  a  consolidation  of  related 
functions  within  the  Agency  to  provide  both 
s  staff  arm  to  the  unorganized  borough  and 
liaison  with  existing  local  government. 

The  relationship  of  the  work  of  this  Agencv 
to  land  use  planning  functions  and  to  overall 
State  planning  functions  needs  careful  eval- 
uation from  an  organizational  point  of  view 

Considerable  progress  Is  being  made  on  the 
question  of  consolidating  all  the  transporta- 
tion functions  of  the  State  Into  a  single  De- 
partment of  State  Government,  and  this  Ad- 
ministration Is  convinced  we  must  move  to- 
ward creating  such  a  department. 

Expanding  of  the  capabilities  of  the  Marine 
Highway  System  cannot  wait  upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Department.  I  believe  we  have 
solved  the  problems  of  providing  needed  ad- 
ditional capacity  and  all-around  Improved 
service  In  plans  worked  out  during  the  past 
few  weeks.  These  plans  have  been  worked  out 
with  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works, 
naval  architects,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Marine  Transportation. 

Our  plans  will  be  spelled  out  to  you  In 
more  detail  In  the  Budget  Message  which  I 
win  be  presenting  to  you  later. 

We  feel  sure  these  Improvements  will  fully 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Marine  Highway  Sys- 
tem In  Southeast  Alaska  for  several  years 
to  come. 

In  addition  to  these  steps  in  transportation 
development  already  In  progress,  I  will  rec- 
ommend for  this  year  research  on  the  rela- 


tionship of  law  In  the  development  of  the 
private  sector  of  transportation. 

The  Alaska  Transportation  Oommlsston,  as 
presently  constituted,  has  had  difficulty  In 
coping  with  the  problems  Involved.  The  Com- 
mission's efforts  shoTild  be  redirected  to  con- 
centrate on  quasi-judicial  and  enforcement 
functions.  ReaFKDnslblllty  for  planning  and 
policy  generation  should  be  strengthened  by 
additional  staffing  in  the  Departments  con- 
cerned. 

The  development  of  communications  tech- 
nology has  outreached  the  State  Govern- 
ment's policy  planning  capability.  We  will 
ask  for  funds  for  expanded  communications 
research  planning  on  a  functional  level  to 
assure  that  the  full  range  of  Alaska's  public 
and  private  communications  enterprl<jes  are 
properly  and  orderly  regulated  and  directed. 

The  State's  need  to  provide  the  research, 
development  and  training  necessary  to  sup- 
port our  responsibilities  In  crime  prevention 
have  not  been  met.  The  recent  Conference 
on  Bush  Justice  at  Alyeska  pointed  out  but 
one  aspect  of  the  many  antiquated  ap- 
proaches we  still  use  in  law  enforcement  and 
legal  administration.  I  will  propose  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  center  for  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  The  center  will  provide  train- 
ing programs  for  the  full  range  of  person- 
nel engaged  In  the  administration  of  crimi- 
nal Justice  In  Alaska  and  develop  research 
and  program  proposals  to  meet  the  special 
challenge  of  crime  In  Alaska. 

All  our  plans  for  the  future  of  Alaska  are 
founded  on  the  premise  of  an  orderly  so- 
ciety. That  premise  Is  now  open  to  question. 
The  challenge  of  crime  in  Alaska  must  not 
be  avoided.  The  Imagination  and  scientific 
spirit  which  has  helped  us  solve  so  many 
vast  problems  In  the  natural  sciences  wlU 
provide  the  basis  for  assuring  domestic  or- 
der In  the  seventies. 

In  addition,  the  time  Is  ripe  for  passage  of 
a  Criminal  Code  revision;  a  proposal  which 
has  been  under  legislative  consideration  for 
several  years. 

Domestic  tranquility  Is  closely  related  to 
the  trust  which  people  have  In  their  govern- 
mental institutions.  We  must  shore  up  that 
trust  by  making  sure  that  the  organization 
of  our  representative  Institutions  keeps  pace 
with  social  reality.  We  must  adopt  a  program 
for  improving  the  quality  of  the  democratic 
process. 

The  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Alaska 
requires  me  to  reapportion  the  Alaska  Legis- 
lature following  the  population  guidelines 
of  the  1970  United  States  Census. 

This  reapportionment  machinery  will  be 
set  In  motion  as  quickly  as  possible  follow- 
ing receipt  of  the  official  report  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Census. 

In  the  recent  election,  the  voters  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  voted  to  hold  a  Constitu- 
tional Convention.  Until  and  unless  a  court 
holds  otherwise.  It  is  my  view  that  the  peo- 
ple have  spoken. 

I  shall  shortly  propose  legislation  for  your 
consideration  setting  out  standards  and  pro- 
cedures for  the  call  of  the  Convention. 

A  method  of  apportioning  for  the  mem- 
bership at  that  Convention  In  keeping  with 
constitutional  standards  will  be  submitted 
to  you. 

A  new  Constitutional  Convention  should 
have  the  benefit,  within  the  limits  of  the 
time  available,  of  adequate  advisory  and  con- 
sultation sources.  In  the  legislation  I  shall 
suggest  the  establishment  of  a  group  to  un- 
dertake the  planning  of  the  Convention  and 
with  the  power  to  authorize  necessary  back- 
ground studies  on  State  Constitutional 
issues. 

I  shall  propose  legislation  requiring  full 
reporting  of  campaign  expenditures  In  all 
elections  and  providing  procedures  for  estab- 
lishing maximum  limitations  on   campaign 


expenditures.  The  requirements  of  voter 
education  should  be  assisted  by  the  State 
through  provision  for  public  educational 
programs  and  exptanded  voter  Information. 

In  addition,  legislation  vrtll  be  submitted 
establishing  a  procedure  for  financial  report- 
ing by  all  State  officers,  both  legislative  and 
executive,  so  that  public  decisions  will  not 
be  tainted  by  the  suspicion  of  confilct  of 
interest. 

Selected  prohibitions  will  be  laid  down  for 
private  investment  by  public  officers. 

No  segment  of  our  society  has  been  more 
skeptical  of  its  aspirations  to  democracy  than 
the  youth  of  the  country.  Institution  struc- 
tures work  In  practice  against  youthful  par- 
ticipation In  the  affairs  of  government. 

Mechanisms  must  be  designed  to  encour- 
age expanded  participation  by  the  youth  of 
the  State  In  the  decision  making  processes  of 
government.  I  shall  Introduce  legislation  pro- 
viding a  procedxire  for  the  systematic  selec- 
tion of  able  young  people  for  service  on  State 
Boards  and  Commissions. 

In  addition,  I  shall  ask  you  to  fund  a  pro- 
gram engaging  younger  people  in  government 
service,  one  each  on  a  year's  basis  annually 
In  the  Office  of  the  Governor  and  as  Special 
Assistants  to  Commissioners  In  the  State 
Cabinet. 

A  Youth  Conservation  Corps  can  be  an- 
other significant  Institution  In  harnessing 
the  energy  of.  and  providing  constructive 
work  experience  opportunity  for.  our  youth. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  In  the  design 
of  such  a  program  to  assure  that  it  Is  coor- 
dinated with  all  the  needs  of  ptwk  and  re- 
creation development,  that  it  teaches  useful 
skills,  and  benefits  from  maximum  Federal 
financial  participation. 

The  Legislature  as  well  as  the  Executive 
must  closely  examine  the  sufficiency  of  plan- 
ning and  advisory  support  before  putting 
such  a  program  Into  effect.  It  might  very 
well  be  In  the  best  Interests  in  ultimately 
assuring  the  program's  success  not  to  con- 
template enactment  of  It  until  the  1972 
Session. 

We  wlU  be  submitting  a  series  of  measures 
which  I  believe  will  advance  the  capabilities 
of  the  State  for  coordinated  State  economic 
planning  and  inflation  control.  A  long-term 
SUte  Capital  Improvement  plan  will  be  de- 
veloped as  a  State  economic  planning  tool. 

Proposals  for  a  State  anti-trust  measure 
have  been  considered  by  many  legislative 
sessions.  The  time  has  come  to  adopt  this 
vital  missing  element  In  the  range  of  Infla- 
tionary controls  which  protect  the  ordinary 
consumer. 

Consumers'  protection  functions  in  the 
State  Department  of  Commerce  will  be 
strengthened  and  a  full-time  advisor  on 
consumers'  affairs  will  be  established.  Fund- 
ing will  be  required  In  support  of  a  vigorous 
program  of  Intervention  before  public  regu- 
latory bodies  which  control  the  rates  of  pub- 
lic utilities  and  carriers. 

I  will  advance  a  niynber  of  proposals  for 
the  strengthening  of  human  resource  devel- 
opment. The  senior  citizens  of  Alaska  shotUd 
not  be  neglected.  I  will  submit  legislation 
granting  me  the  authority  to  engage  a  team 
of  professional  actuaries  to  research  all 
aspects  of  bolstering  the  Income  of  Alaskans 
reaching  normal  retirement  age. 

An  Important  aspect  of  the  resulting  re- 
port will  provide  recommendations  on  the 
feasibility  of  various  approaches  In  attempt- 
ing to  resolve  the  existing  problems  faced  by 
people  on  fixed  incomes,  yet  confronted  by 
rising  living  costs. 

State  employees  should  be  protected  from 
the  hardships  of  economic  dislocation 
through  inclusion  In  the  Employment  Se- 
curity Program. 

The  Legislature  should  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  pay  raise  plan  just  sub- 
mitted In  the  annual  salary  survey  It  ordered. 
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"niar*  are  many  mor*  Items  of  legtolaUon 
which  you  may  rightfully  conaldw  to  b«  of 
Importance  but  which  In  the  intereets  of 
time,  are  not  referred  to  today.  Tbla  mee- 
sage  preaenu  the  hlghllghU  of  the  propoeala 
which  I  will  send  down  for  your  oooalder*- 
tlon. 

In  due  course  you  will  receive  the  epedflc 
legislative  proposals  for  thoee  featuree  of  my 
program  which  require  legislative  actloQ.  I 
ajn  awaxe  that  many  of  you  have  done  ex- 
tensive reeeaxch  on  proposals  and  programs 
which  are  similar  to  some  of  those  to  which 
I  have  Just  referred.  Your  views  on  these 
matters  will  be  studied  and  respected  In  the 
shaping  of  our  proposals.  I  hope  you  will  give 
the  same  consideration  to  my  views  as  you 
consider  our  leglslatlre  proposals  in  your 
deliberations. 

We  are  engaged  In  a  shared  task  on  be- 
half of  Alaskans.  The  people  have  entrusted 
to  us.  In  our  separate  but  complementary 
roles  of  elective  office,  the  responsibility  of 
conducting  the  business  of  our  great  State. 
Cooperation  between  us  Is  required  If  we  are 
to  achieve  the  fruits  of  opportunity  open  to 
Alaska. 

And  it  Is  a  time  of  unique  opportunity. 
While  our  new  oU  wealth  at  this  stage  U  still 
modest  compared  to  our  needs,  it  will  suffice 
If  we  manage  it  wisely. 

We  must  use  this  wealth  from  our  natural 
resources  wherever  it  Is  needed  to  unlock  hu- 
man resources.  But  we  must  also  make  sure 
that  every  dollar  spent  returns  the  maxi- 
mum intended  benefits  to  people. 

This  win  require  careful  and  continual  re- 
examination of  o\ir  on-going  programs  as 
well  as  diligent  evaluation  of  new  propoaals. 
If  a  program  is  not  producing  the  deelred 
hunum  benefits,  the  dollars  must  be  re- 
directed In  a  manner  In  which  they  will  pro- 
duce. 

Though  It  has  been  wintry  In  the  Capital 
City  these  past  few  days,  there  Is  a  spirit  c* 
springtime  In  this  building. 

It  Is  a  rare  position  we  occupy  In  the 
offices  entrusted  to  us.  and  which  we  occupy 
In  time — the  beginning  of  a  new  decade  offer- 
ing a  potential  unparalleled  in  Alaska's  his- 
tory. 

Working  together,  with  the  best  Interests 
of  people  ever  In  mind,  we  can  render  that 
potential  into  unparalleled  achievements  in 
Inittdtng  a  better  Alaska  and  a  better  life  for 


I  wish  you  success  in  the  tasks  that  will  fall 
to  you  In  the  weeks  ahead  I  ask  your  help, 
and  assure  you  of  mine,  so  that  we  can  ae- 
oompllsh  the  Job  before  us. 

BTTDOrr  MSSSACK 

(By  Gov.  William  A.  Egan  to  the  first  seeelon 
of  the  Seventh  Alaska  Legislature,  Janu- 
ary 14.  1971) 

Mr.  President.  Blr.  Speaker,  Members  of 
the  Seventh  Alaska  Legislature,  my  fellow 
/Alaskans : 

Juet  over  a  year  ago.  Alaska  gained  over- 
night the  reputation  of  being  a  rich  st«te. 
At  this  time  last  January  when  the  LegUU- 
ture  convened,  many  pictured  our  wealth 
U  a  windfall  beyond  our  present  needs,  to  be 
looked  away  permanently  The  Interest  alone. 
It  was  said,  was  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs 
at  hand. 

Now.  a  year  later,  the  more  realistic  picture 
has  fallen  clearly  Into  place.  There  were  sub- 
■tantlal  needs  to  be  met.  and  the  coet  of 
meeting  them  far  exceeds  the  interest  from 
the  bonus  nyonlee. 

There  was  catching  up  to  be  done  In  over- 
coming acute  privations  of  the  past.  There  Is 
furthere  catching  up  ahead  of  us. 

The  Legislature  Indioated  last  year  that 
this  work  should  be  undertaken  and  I  con- 
cur. We  can  look  now  toward  a  much  brighter 
future  if  wa  use  our  wealth  wisely  to  develop 


the  people  of  Alaska,  than  If  we  bide  our 
wealth  away  In  banks  and  Impose  harsh  gen- 
eral tax  levies  to  meet  the  reasonable  needs  of 
Alaska. 

We  have  a  bright  future,  and  It  Is  a  solid 
future,  when  viewed  from  the  more  appro- 
priate perspective  of  the  long  term. 

But  the  Illusion  of  limitless  wealth  which 
was  popular  a  year  ago  needs  revision.  A  fresh, 
tough -minded  appraisal  Is  In  order  If  we  are 
to  face  today's  realities,  as  we  must.  If  we 
are  to  move  forward  soundly. 

Despite  the  Investment  earnings,  the  magic 
figure  of  900  million  dollars  In  oil  lease  bo- 
nuses win  have  shrunk  to  approximately  814 
million  dollars  by  the  time  the  appropriations 
made  last  year  are  satisfied. 

Even  while  we  still  talk  of  the  900  million, 
the  machinery  of  financial  necessity  is  In 
motion  to  reduce  it  by  some  85  million  dol- 
lars. 

The  budget  balanced  without  Invasion  of 
the  bonus  monies  was  an  Illusion,  built  partly 
on  a  40  million  dollar  oil  lease  sale  that  did 
not  materialize 

The  budgK  adopted  last  year  Is  mortgaged 
to  16  million  dollars  In  unavoldabale  supple- 
mental appropriations  which  you  must  now 
provide.  Thus,  for  practical  purposes,  nearly 
one  hundred  million  dollars  of  the  bonus 
money  Is  already  committed  as  I  come  before 
you  today. 

I  do  not  criticize  these  expenditures.  They 
were  largely  necessary.  But  we  must  plan 
cautiously  the  course  we  are  taking. 

Our  wealth  must  not  be  totally  exhausted 
before  the  royalties  from  the  fiow  of  North 
Slope  oil  start  to  come  In, 

The  printed  document  being  presented  to 
you  today  describes  most  of  the  second  step 
in  the  direction  which  has  been  chosen. 

This  document,  which  evolved  before  I 
took  ofllce.  was  unfortunately  not  available 
to  my  Administration  In  time  for  more  than 
a  cursory  examination.  While  I  would  have 
liked  to  rework  It,  there  simply  has  not  been 
time. 

1*hls  will  have  to  be  undertaken  as  we 
work  together  during  the  session.  An  ad- 
ministrative review  of  the  budget  is  now  un- 
der way. 

You  need  to  be  aware  of  the  costs  built 
Into  next  year's  budget  which  are  not  re- 
fiected  In  the  printed  dociunent.  So  that  you 
will  clearly  see  the  cost  of  those  proposals 
which  reflect  redirections  which  I  see  as  ne- 
cessary,  I  have  Included  these  major  Items 
In  the  appropriation  bill  before  the  results 
of  our  review  are  available. 

The  scope  of  my  new  proposals  and  pro- 
grams to  this  point  for  the  people  of  Alaska 
Is,  therefore,  reflected  In  the  appropriation 
bill  accompanying  the  printed  document. 

The  findings  frwn  the  review  will  enable 
my  Administration  to  establish  its  own  fi- 
nancial plan  for  Alaska  In  detail. 

We  expect  there  will  be  necessary  redirect- 
ing of  funds  in  programs  where  the  Intended 
t)enefits  to  people  are  not  being  produced. 
And  we  anticipate  finding  places  where  trim- 
ming can  be  accomplished  In  line  with  re- 
direction of  available  funds. 

The  amount  of  the  appropriation  bill  I 
am  submitting  to  you  today,  Including  $306.9 
million  proposed  In  the  printed  document, 
totals  t3 18.079.800. 

This  compares  to  the  current  year's  gen- 
eral fund  total  of  •314,343,100,  a  figure  which 
increases  to  $330,743,900  when  the  supple- 
mentals  mvntioned  earlier  are  added  to  it. 

The  funds  I  am  proposing  for  establish- 
ment of  the  Important  functions  Alaska 
needs  in  environmental  protection,  fisheries 
reliabilitation.  consumer  protection,  law  and 
Justice,  State  employee  benefits,  and  other 
areas  are  as  follows : 

•SOO.OOO  for  Initial  funding  In  creating  a 
strong   geophysical   division   in   the   Depart- 


ment of  Natural  Resources  so  that  Alaskans, 
as  I  outlined  to  you  earlier  today,  can  be 
assured  of  obtaining  full  value  and  benefits 
from  our  natural  resources. 

$750,000  to  launch  a  vitally  needed  fish- 
eries Improvement  program  including  the 
clearing  of  salmon  streams  and  stocking  of 
various  barren  lakee.  I  expect  this  Invest- 
ment to  yield  many  times  its  size  In  return 
through  the  rejuvenation  of  our  fisheries 
resources. 

$3,363,500  for  establishment  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Environment,  of  which  (500,000  In 
new  funds  Is  required. 

$500,000  for  pipeline  construction  moni- 
toring to  provide  environmental  protection 
surveillance. 

$4.5  million  to  provide  tor  the  State  em- 
ployees' pay  raises.  This  Is  called  for  In  the 
annual  salary  survey  ordered  by  the  Legis- 
lature last  year. 

$100,000  for  eetabllshment  of  a  Center  for 
the  Administration  of  Justice.  This  center, 
lor  the  training  of  personnel  and  the  devel- 
opment of  research  and  proposals  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  crime  In  Alaska,  Is  needed 
for  us  to  achieve  our  goals,  which  are  all 
based  on  the  premise  of  an  orderly  society. 

$250,000  for  establishing  a  full-time  ad- 
visor on  consumer  affairs,  and  the  strength- 
ening of  consumers'  protection  functions 
within   the   Department  of  Commerce. 

$200,000  for  a  Youth  Intern  Program  to 
enable  young  p>eople  to  serve  as  special  as- 
sistants in  the  Oovernor's  Office  and  In  the 
ofllces  of  commissioners  In  the  State  cabinet. 
This  program  will  encourage  participation  by 
youth  in  the  decision  making  processes  of 
our  government.  This  will  include  a  program 
of  high  school  students  serving  as  members 
of  various  Important  t>oards  of  the  State. 

$900,000  for  giving  State  employees  the 
benefit  of  coverage  by  the  employment  secu- 
rity system.  We  are  long  overdue  In  protect- 
ing State  employees  from  the  hardships  of 
economic  dislocation. 

In  addition,  you  should  be  aware  of  several 
Items  which  will  not  be  In  the  general  appro- 
priations bin. 

I  estimate  that  $150,000  will  be  needed  to 
fund  a  commission,  and  the  advisory  and 
consultant  services  It  will  require,  to  plan 
for  the  Constitutional  Convention  recently 
approved  by  Alaska  voters.  This  amount  will 
be  needed  prior  to  the  next  fiscal  year  and 
win  be  submitted  to  you  later  as  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  this  year. 

Further,  the  conducting  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  Itself  will  be  a  substantial 
Item  of  funding  requiring  consideration  by 
this  Legislature. 

Since  taking  office,  I  have  revised  plans 
for  the  Marine  Highway  System.  This  revised 
program  should  satisfy  predicted  needs  for 
capital  improvements  for  the  system  In 
Southeast  Alaska  for  at  least  the  next  eight 
years  without  further  general-fund  financing 
except  on  a  short-term  basis. 

As  the  key  to  the  program,  I  have  ordered 
plans  for  a  new  Alaska  vessel,  capable  of 
carrying  up  to  a  thousand  people,  greater  In 
passenger  capacity  and  for  all  types  of  ve- 
hicles than  any  of  the  existing  vessels. 

The  sleek.  407-foot  vessel  will  have  full 
ocean-going  capability,  so  that  if  the  need 
arises  It  can  be  used  in  any  type  of  service. 
In  any  waters,  at  any  time  of  the  year.  It 
will  berth  300  persons,  and  acconunodate  ap- 
proximately 176  automobiles  or  a  combina- 
tion of  trailer  vans,  campers  and  automobUes 
numtMring  135. 

The  total  vehicle  capacity  of  the  ship  will 
be  slightly  over  70  percent  greater  than  that 
of  any  of  the  main-line  vessels  now  plying 
the  waters  of  Southeast  Alaska. 

The  new  ship,  added  to  the  established 
three-vessel  fleet,  will  add  fiexlblUty.  And  It 
will  greatly  step  up  the  frequency  of  service 
which  Is  critical  to  the  successful  growth  of 
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tiis  Southeast  Alaska  system  and  the  region 
U  serves. 

In  addition,  two  modem  and  fuUy  equipped 
gnialler  ships  will  be  added.  One  of  the  new 
iblps  will  take  the  place  of  the  M/V  Bartlett 
tn  the  Prince  William  Sound  area  of  South- 
oentral  Alaska.  The  other  will  provide  service 
in  the  Northern  Panhandle  of  Southeast 
Alaska. 

And  the  Bartlett  will  be  permanently  as- 
signed to  the  southern  and  west  coast  area 
of  Southeast  Alaska. 

This  arrangement  will  not  only  provide 
service  to  the  western  Islands  of  Southeast 
Alaska,  but  It  wUl  also  enhance  the  efficiency 
of  vessels  on  the  main  runs  by  providing  con- 
necting service  to  the  larger  veaaels  in  the 
tystem. 

The  two  smaUer  vessels  will  measure  236 
feet,  with  a  service  speed  of  16  to  18  knots 
sod  passenger  capacity  of  190  to  200.  Vehicle 
capacity  wlU  be  46  automobiles  or  a  combina- 
tion of  units.  Including  campers,  totaling  81. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  when  the  Congress  of 
tbe  United  States  is  convinced  of  our  Intent 
to  build  a  new  vessel  In  America,  Alaska  wlU 
be  granted  a  temporary  certificate  of  exemp- 
tion from  the  Jones  Act  for  the  forelg^i-bullt 
Wlckersbam  until  the  new  vessel  Is  com- 
pleted. 

This  would  aUow  expanded  service  within 
Alaska  Immediately.  The  Wlckersham  could 
then  operate  directly  between  American 
ports.  And  plans  would  be  developed  for  sale 
of  tbe  Wlckersham  upon  completion  of  the 
new  vessel. 

Because  the  Wlckersham  Is  prohibited  from 
operating  directly  between  American  ports, 
more  than  $600,000  of  likely  revenue  escapee 
us  each  year. 

Assuming  that  we  receive  the  Jonee  Act 
waiver  as  indicated  previously,  the  addition- 
al revenue  that  the  State  should  realize  from 
full  utilization  of  the  Wlckersham 's  capabil- 
ity during  the  time  It  takes  for  construction 
of  the  new  vessel  should  amount  to  at  least 
one  and  one-half  million  dollars. 

Tbe  plans  I  have  ordered  also  provide  for 
lengthening  and  complete  renovation  of  a 
Ualasplna-class  vessel.  Her  length  would  be 
Increased  to  409  feet  through  an  addition  of 
U  feet  to  her  midsection.  Berths  would  be 
provided  for  an  additional  300  passengers, 
with  total  passenger  capacity  Increased  to 
over  760. 

Plans  also  provide  for  construction  of  nec- 
tmry  terminal  faculties  for  the  new  smaUer 
VMiels  at  new  ports  served.  And  it  Includes 
(our  and  one-half  million  dollars  In  reserve 
for  lengthening  of  a  second  Malasplna-daas 
vessel  If  desired. 

The  costs  break  down  this  way: 

$17jS  mUllon  for  the  new  veaeel. 

18  million  total  for  the  two  new  smaller 
vessels, 

$4.6  mllUon  for  tbe  lengthening  of  a 
llalasplna-class  vessel,  plus  $4.5  million  for 
»  second  lengthening  If  desired. 

$1.6  mUUon  for  port  faculties. 

Total  costs  come  to  thlrty-slx  million  dol- 
lars. 

The  financing  breaks  down  this  way: 

$31  million  from  bond  funds  which  Alaska 
voters  approved  In  the  November  1970  elec- 
tion. 

$8  mlUlon  from  Federal  funds  avallaJjle 
under  terms  of  the  Federal  Highway  Act  of 
1971. 

$7  million  to  come  from  the  sale  price  ob- 
tained for  the  Wlckersham. 

This  total  also  comes  to  $36  mUUon,  all 
without  any  further  appropriations  for  cap- 
ital outlay  from  the  general  funds  of  the 
BUU, 

Among  the  Major  items  of  Increased  fund- 
ing In  the  printed  document  being  presented 
to  you  ifl  $87,771,000  for  the  Department  of 
Education,  an  Increase  of  $8.6  mlUlon. 

Uajor  program  Increases  in  the  Department 


are  $1.1  mlUion  for  tbe  scholarship  loan  fund, 
$548,400  for  Educational  Broadcast  Commis- 
sion functions,  $4.3  mUllon  for  the  Public 
School  Foundation  Program.  $400,000  for 
pupil  transportation,  and  $1  naUllon  for  debt 
retirement. 

The  Increase  In  school  lunch  program  funds 
Is  $496,000  under  a  permanent  grant-in-aid 
program  of  financial  assistance  in  the  form 
of  cash  and  food. 

In  vocational  education,  there  Is  a  $450,000 
Increase  for  non-degree  Community  CoUege 
programs,  and  $499,700  In  additional  support 
to  the  boarding  home  program  for  regional 
schools. 

For  State  operated  schools,  an  increase  of 
$1315,000  Is  proposed  for  area  schools,  and 
one  of  $564,400  for  special  programs  In  the 
Teacher  Corps /Opportunity  Program  project. 

For  the  University  of  Alaska,  $22,800,000 
Is  proposed.  This  Is  an  Increase  of  more  than 
$5  mlUlon. 

The  money  Includes  providing  for  a  lower- 
cost  "college  education  at  home"  in  many 
Alaska  communities  and  for  special  voca- 
tional, adult  and  retraining  programs  to  fit 
local  needs. 

The  University  also  propwses  redirection  of 
Its  research  programs  toward  significant 
studies  in  further  development  of  resources 
and  environmental  work. 

General  fund  amounts  Include  $925,000  for 
Alaska  Methodist  University  and  $215,000  for 
Sheldon  Jackson  CoUege,  In  the  category  of 
contractual  support  of  private  colleges  and 
luilversltles. 

MajOT  Increases  for  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Works  are  $589,700  for  Airport  Operations. 
This  program  Includes  the  operation  of  a 
State-wide  network  of  land  and  seaplane  fa- 
cilities as  well  as  the  maintenance  and  oper- 
ation of  all  State-owned  aviation  faculties, 
with  the  exception  of  Anchorage  and  Fair- 
banks International  Airports. 

$1,181,600  for  Anchorage  International  Air- 
port provides  funding  for  24  new  positions, 
contractual  services  and  commodities,  and 
equipment, 

$171,900  Is  the  program  Increase  for  Fair- 
banks International  Airport. 

$387,900  Is  prop>osed  for  Central  Commtinl- 
catlon  Services,  with  $300,000  of  this  sum 
needed  prlmarUy  for  the  purchase  of  new 
radio  equipment  requested  by  various  agen- 
cies. This  Includes  InstaUation  and  mainte- 
nance of  radio  equipment  in  remote  vUlages 
having  no  other  means  of  communication. 

Major  increases  In  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Welfare  are  $250,000  for  Adult 
Public  Assistance:  $750,000  for  Aid  to  Fam- 
ilies With  Dependent  ChUdren;  and  $105,100 
for  the  Food  Stamp  Program.  Increases  In  the 
Division  of  Corrections  are  $416,500  for  the 
Care  of  Prisoners  and  $246,900  for  the  Care 
of  Juveniles. 

I  am  convinced  we  can  finance  these  pro- 
posals and  programs  which  I  have  outlined 
to  you  In  a  sound  and  fiscally  responsible 
manner. 

This  wUl  require  that  we  make  sure  every 
dollar  spent  rettuns  Its  full  share  of  In- 
tended benefits  to  Alaskans.  It  wUl  require 
that  we  hold  the  line  within  reasonable  limits 
during  the  several  years  prior  to  the  time  the 
full  volume  of  oU  begins  flowing  to  market 
from  the  North  Slope. 

Holding  the  line  does  not  mean  there  Is 
a  moratorium  on  effcni,s  to  meet  our  needs. 
But  It  does  mean  we  have  to  make  sure  our 
money  Is  producing  the  desired  results  In  the 
programs  In  which  It  Is  Invested.  It  means 
that  If  our  money  Isn't  producing  the  desired 
results.  It  must  be  redirected  so  that  It  wUl. 

This  WlU  require  thrift,  both  on  my  part 
and  on  yours.  It  requires  dUlgent  and  thor- 
ough examination  of  all  expenditures. 

A  brief  look  backward,  and  a  look  forward 
based  on  projections  for  the  next  five  years 
provides  the  necessary  perspective. 


As  I  mentioned  eaxUer,  our  surplus  fund* 
had  dropped  to  slightly  more  than  $814  mil- 
lion with  the  Initial  demands  on  It  to  finance 
this  current  year's  budget. 

Financing  the  general  appropriations  blU 
I  am  presenting  to  you  today  reduces  that 
surplus  to  just  over  $712  mUllon. 

That  Is  the  picture  we  wlU  be  looking  at 
when  we  meet  here  at  this  time  next  year — 
assuming  that  the  proposed  appropriations 
bin  being  presented  to  you  at  this  time  re- 
presents essentially  the  final  apprt^rlations 
by  this  Legislature. 

We  have  made  a  projection,  based  on  a 
calculation  of  revenues  and  predictable  ex- 
penditures for  the  next  five  years.  It  includes 
an  anticipated  Increase  In  expenditures  of  15 
percent  a  year,  which  Is  a  reasonable  estimate 
in  view  of  the  State's  past  budget  experience 
year-to-year,  and  In  view  of  the  budget  level 
geared  up  to  at  this  point. 

This  five-year  projection  shows  us  with  a 
balance  of  surplus  funds  of  about  $85  mlUlon 
by  the  end  of  1976-76.  It  Is  a  sobering  pic- 
ture, but  it  need  not  be  a  dismal  one. 

Anticipated  revenues  show  a  good  increase 
in  fiscal  1974-75.  based  on  the  Informed  es- 
timate that  1974  Is  the  earliest  time  during 
which  oil  can  begin  flowing  to  market. 

That  Increase  alone  Is  not  enough  to  meet 
our  needs,  but  the  oil  bonxis  monies  have 
bought  us  time  to  plan  for  other  ways  of 
increasing  State  revenues.  The  geophysical 
division  I  have  proposed,  the  fisheries  reha- 
bilitation program,  the  Department  of  En- 
vironment to  lay  down  guidelines  in  order 
that  tadustry  can  know  what  Is  expected  of 
It  and  Invest  In  our  State  with  a  feeling  of 
security,  these  are  all  examples  of  what  we 
can  do  to  Increase  our  revenue  base. 

In  the  meantime,  we  have  the  means  of 
meeting  our  needs  If  we  manage  our  money 
wisely. 

We  are,  for  the  first  time  In  history,  able  to 
catch  up  on  the  basic  services  which  Alas- 
kans have  gone  without  for  so  long.  We  are 
doing  that. 

We  have,  for  the  first  time,  the  means  to 
set  a  solid  and  humanly  meaningful  course 
for  the  future.  We  wlU  do  that. 

Prosperity  Is  finally  ahead  and  we  have  the 
time  to  carefully  pUn  for  It.  We  must  do 
that. 


AMENDMENT  OP  RULE  XXH  OP 
THE  STANDING  RULES  OF  THE 
SENATE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  resolution  (S.  Res. 
9)  amending  rule  xxn  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the 
limitation  of  debate. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  our  Con- 
stitution guards  against  the  dangers  of 
majority  rule  In  a  number  of  Instances. 
Some  of  these  are  the  requirement  for  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate  to  ratify 
a  treaty,  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both 
Houses  to  override  a  veto,  a  two- thirds  of 
both  Houses  to  pass  constitutional 
amendments,  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
Senate  to  convict  on  impeachment,  and 
a  two- thirds  vote  of  each  House  to  expel 
a  Member.  The  prevailing  fraction  in  the 
Constitution  is  two -thirds — not  the 
three-fifths  advocated  by  some. 

Mr.  President,  anyone  can  grab  a  tiger 
by  his  tall,  but  the  expertise  is  required 
for  the  second  step — turning  him  loose. 
Should  the  Senate  take  such  a  revolu- 
tionary step,  and  reduce  the  requirement 
for  limiting  debate  from  two-thirds  to 
three-fifths — then  we  are  only  a  little 
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longer  Jump  from  dropping  the  require- 
ment to  two  and  one-half  fifths  plus  one 
Member — that  Is  91  percent. 

Some  will  argue  that  there  should  be 
no  magic  in  the  figure  two- thirds.  By  the 
same  token.  I  fail  to  see  the  magic  of  the 
number  60.  except  that  it  moves  us 
nearer  to  rule  by  a  simple  majority, 
which  Is  a  distinct  danger  to  our  form 
of  government.  A  simple  majority  if  all 
Members  were  present,  could,  of  course, 
be  31.  On  a  vote  that  close,  one  man 
would  have  tremendous  power.  It  is  not 
unforeseeable  that  one  Member  would 
And  himself  in  the  position  of  depriving 
the  representatives  ot  100  million  Ameri- 
cans, less  than  half  our  population,  the 
privilege  of  being  heard. 

To  move  to  a  60-vote  requirement, 
three-flfths,  would  put  us  only  nine  votes 
from  dealing  with  a  simple  majority. 
Many  who  oppose  the  righis  provided  by 
rule  XXII,  will  argue  that  that  could 
never  happen,  but  it  is  not  impossible  11 
the  safeguards  of  two- thirds  as  recog- 
nized In  the  Constitution  as  being  the 
more  reasonable  flgiires  are  so  weakened 
that  action  can  come  with  greater  haste, 
with  less  wise  deliberation. 

Mr.  President,  I  hold  the  opinion  that 
In  this  Republic  our  minorities  have  cer- 
tain Inalienable  rights  which  no  majority 
should  override.  One  of  these  is  the  free- 
dom reasonably  to  express  their  views 
and  prevent  a  trampling  of  their  rights — 
to  prevent  an  unmindful  action.  There 
Is  great  value  in  extended  debate  until 
such  time  as  a  broad  political  concensus 
has  developed  upon  an  Issue. 

Such  reasoned  debate  prevents  the 
sort  of  stampede  that  perhaps  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold  had  in  mind  when  he  said: 

Tbe  martmon  8bout«d  in  the  marketplace. 
No  one  stopped  to  answer  him.  Thus  it  was 
confirmed  that  his  thesis  was  Incontrovert- 
ible. 

Many  distinguished  Senators  through- 
out our  history,  have  risen — taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  right  to  extended  de- 
bate— to  point  out  the  fault  of  such  a 
thesis — to  answer  an  enthusiastic  ma- 
jority that  means  well  but  gets  in  too 
big  of  a  hurry. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  great  body,  will  not,  at  the 
beginning  of  each  session,  throughout 
their  time  of  service  have  to  debate  this 
matter.  I  believe  that  all  of  us  know  most 
of  the  arguments  for  both  sides  In  this 
matter  and  that  we  embellish  those 
points  as  best  we  can  to  try  to  draw 
others  to  our  points  of  view.  Perhaps 
there  Is  the  hope  by  some  that  new  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  can  be  influenced 
through  these  almost  biennial  attempts 
to  destroy  the  historic  two- thirds  rule.  I 
think  not.  I  believe  one  of  the  reasons 
new  Members  seek  to  become  Members  of 
the  Senate  Ls  to  become  a  part  of  the 
greatest  deliberative  body  in  the  world. 
Extended  debate  is  a  vital  ingredient  of 
this  deliberation  for  which  this  Senate 
is  famed. 

I  should  Uke  to  quote  from  remarks 
by  our  late  and  beloved  colleague  Everett 
Dlrksen  of  Dlinols  on  January  11,  1967, 
describing  the  biennial  attempts  to  alter 
the  rule,  and  his  \lews  on  the  matter : 


We  have  been  through  this  biennial  con- 
vulsion four  or  five  different  times  over  tbe 
past  10  or  13  years,  and  now  It  appears  that 
we  are  going  through  this  quiet  agony  all 
over  again. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  might  be  well 
advised  to  prepare  tt«eU  tor  a  rule  dis- 
cussion which  is  not  going  to  end  In  a 
day  or  two,  If  I  have  anything  to  say 
about  It. 

I  do  not  wish  to  see  these  rules  changed 
so  lightly. 

If  tune  permits,  I  Invite  attention  to  the 
most  recent  daaslc  example  which  was  cited, 
on  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley law  In  the  last  session  of  Congress.  When 
we  finally  got  time  to  Inform  the  country, 
I  think  there  was  as  many  union  men  as 
nonunion  men  who  deluged  the  Senate  with 
mall  and  telegrams  that  they  were  opposed 
to  repeal  of  section  14(b)  because  It  was  the 
only  disciplinary  weapon  that  they  had.  oft- 
times,  to  keep  their  union  leaders  straight. 

We  do  not  do  that  In  a  day.  or  a  week.  It 
takes  a  good  many  weeks  to  Inform  the  elec- 
torate In  a  country  of  19S  million  people. 
Mr.  President,  that  la  why  both  these  pro- 
pKJoals  should  be  rejected.  We  should  preeerve 
rule  XXII. 

Mr.  President,  we  never  had  any  trouble. 
I  speak  with  knowledge  when  I  say  that  In 
the  1964  debate  on  the  major  clvU  rights  bill 
we  obtained  cloture.  We  could  have  obtained 
cloture  on  the  voting  proposal  In  1066,  had  It 
been  necessary.  We  could  have  obtained  clo- 
ture In  1963.  If  we  had  to 

Anyone  who  has  a  case  can  make  his  case 
to  get  cloture  In  this  body,  because  we  have 
proved  It. 

Thus,  why  go  about  lightly  now  changing 
rule  XXII  which  Is  a  safeguard  for  the 
minority  against  the  tyranny  of  the  ma- 
jority? 

Suppose  the  Senate  had  passed  a  constitu- 
tional resolution  to  give  a  4-year  term  to 
House  Members  so  that  It  would  be  coter- 
minous with  the  President's  term.  At  a 
moment  when  an  emotional  Issue  was  before 
the  country  and  there  was  a  one-sided  ma- 
jority In  both  bodies,  as  It  proved  to  be  over 
the  past  few  years,  we  could  ram  anything 
through  tbU  body.  It  would  not  make  any 
difference  what  it  was. 

Therein  lies  the  safeguard  of  rule  XXII. 

In  1934.  I  remember  that  President  Frank- 
lin O.  Roosevelt  said  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

"Let  no  doubt,  however  reasonable,  about 
the  constitutionality  of  this  bill  deter  you 
from  passing  It   forthwith." 

That  Is  what  he  said  to  Congress.  That  Is 
the  kind  of  condition  we  are  likely  to  get. 

When  Harry  S  Truman  wanted  to  take 
the  miners  and  the  railroaders  into  the 
Army,  unless  they  went  back  to  work,  it  was 
the  fellow  standing  right  at  this  desk  who 
stopped  It.  If  necessary,  the  cloture  proposal 
was  there.  Obviously,  there  would  have  been 
sufficient  debate  for  the  whole  country. 

Mr.  President,  In  our  system  of  Oov- 
emment.  there  are  possibilities  where 
legislation  can  be  gaveled  through  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  high  speed 
with  very  limited  debate  under  special 
rules  framed  by  a  partisan  committee. 
Under  such  procedures,  it  would  be  es- 
sential that  a  forum  for  thorough  debate 
remain.  That  place  Is  the  US.  Senate, 
and  It  must  remain  such  a  forimi. 

I  cannot  recall  a  really  meritorious 
measure  proposed  that  has  been  defeated 
permanently  by  extended  debate.  The 
only  check  upon  presidential  and  political 
party  authority,  when  a  President  is  of 
the  same  party  as  a  substantial  majority 
of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House,  Is  unre- 


stricted debate.  Such  debate  certainly  is 
justified  by  the  nature  of  our  govern- 
mental system  of  separated  powers  in 
which  the  Senate  plays  a  significant  role 
as  the  check  upon  the  executive  branch 
This  responsibility  could  not  be  per- 
formed without  full  freedom  of  debate. 

All  of  us  have  mourned  the  loss  of  the 
great  Senator  from  Georgia,  Richard 
Russell.  Senator  Russell  was  a  stalwart 
defender  of  the  right  to  unrestricted  de- 
bate. He  believed  that  minorities  are  en- 
titled to  be  heard. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  Uke  to  quote 
from  some  of  his  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject, for  his  experience  was  far  greater 
than  mine,  and  he  knew  far  better  than 
most — from  personal  experience  over  the 
many  years  he  served — the  importance  to 
this  Republic  of  full  debate  on  all  issues 
of  great  Import,  or  that  advocated  radi- 
cal change  at  what  wafi  perhaps  an  im- 
proper time  In  the  development  of  this 
Nation.  Senator  Russell  said  the  follow- 
ing on  January  12, 1967 : 

I  wish  to  make  a  few  brief  references  to  the 
Importance  of  tiie  Issue  that  U  at  stake  be- 
fore the  Senate  In  this  proposal  to  rewrite 
the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

This  proposal  goes  much  deeper,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, than  the  right  of  an  Individual  Sen- 
ator or  a  group  of  Senators  to  engage  in  a 
prolonged  discussion  that  might  be  labeled 
a  filibuster.  The  real  Issue,  the  real  nub  of 
the  question  before  the  Senate,  is  whether 
we  are  to  alter  the  role  and  the  position  o{ 
this  body  In  our  great  scheme  of  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  It  was  said  on  the  fioor  of 
the  Senate  yesterday  that  the  Senate  Is  the 
only  parliamentary  body  in  the  United  States 
where  a  Senator  could  not  rise  to  his  feet  and 
make  a  motion  that  could  be  carried  by  a 
transient  majority  of  one,  to  gag  the  other 
Members  of  that  body  and  prevent  them 
from  speaking.  It  was  said  that  a  rule  existed 
In  all  other  parliamentary  bodies  on  earth. 
Including  the  House  of  Commons  of  the 
British  Parliament,  by  which  a  motion  car- 
ried by  one  vote  would  gag  the  remainder  of 
the  body.  And  that  statement  Is  true. 

It  Is  true,  Mr.  President,  because  the  Sen- 
ate has  Individuality.  It  has  qualities  that 
are  different  from  those  of  any  other  par- 
liamentary body  ever  created  by  the  mind 
and  ingenuity  of  man. 

Bi4r.  President,  the  greatest  difficulty  con- 
fronted by  the  Constitutional  Convention 
that  wrote  our  basic  charter — a  charter  which 
receives  rather  abort  shrift  these  days,  not 
only  in  the  courts  but  here  In  the  Congres.^ 
and  at  the  hands  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments, and  Indeed  at  the  hands  of  some  of 
the  teachers  of  political  science — the  great- 
est difficulty  they  encountered  in  reaching 
agreement  and  accord  on  tbe  basic  charter 
of  our  liberties  and  tbe  bulwark  of  our  rights, 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  was 
on  the  question  of  tbe  composition  of  the 
parliament  of  this  country,  or,  as  they  desig- 
nated It.  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
The  little  States  would  not  go  along  with  the 
proposition  that  It  should  be  based  purely  on 
population,  and  It  took  a  long  time  to  work 
out  a  compromise 

The  compromise  they  eventually  reached 
places  on  this  body  an  Indelible  stamp  that 
differentiates  It  from  any  other  oarllamentary 
body  on  ecu'th:  because  under  that  agree- 
ment, tbe  smallest  State  has  the  same  rep- 
resentation In  this  txxly  ■•  the  largest  and 
most  populous. 

That  Is  true  today.  Not  only  did  they  make 
that  provision,  but  they  provided  the  only 
limitation  In  the  Constitution  that  U  not 
subject  to  amendment  without  the  consent 
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of  the  States,  because  they  went  further  and 
sftid  in  article  V : 

And  that  no  State,  without  its  consent, 
gljall  be  deprived  of  the  equal  suffrage  In 
the  Senate. 

So  when  Senators  speak  lightly  of  in- 
voking a  gag  rule  in  the  form  of  the  States 
of  this  Union,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  dif- 
ferent from  other  parliamentary  bodies,  I 
ny,  Mr.  President,  that  that  Is  tbe  strongest 
i«won  for  not  tampering  with  these  rules, 
and  for  not  shutting  off  or  stifling  the  voice 
of  any  representative  of  any  State,  be  it 
great  or  be  it  small,  until  he  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  discharge  his  responsibilities 
here. 

Why  do  men  wish  to  be  U.S.  Senators? 
Why,  Mr.  President,  do  Members  of  the  other 
body,  which  Is  a  coordinate  branch  of  this 
CX>agress  with  the  Senate,  so  often  desire  to 
offer  for  the  Senate  of  the  United  States? 
Why  do  men  desire  to  come  from  Governors' 
chairs  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States? 
I  submit  that  It  Is  because  of  the  very  differ- 
ences that  distinguish  this  body  from  every 
other  legislative  body  on  earth. 

Yet  we  are  told  that  because  the  Senate 
Is  different,  we  have  got  to  change  it  and 
make  It  like  all  the  others,  even  though  to 
do  so  would  be  a  serious  invasion  of  the 
whole  theory  of  our  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment, as  contemplated  by  the  Pounding 
Fathers.  Now  we  are  being  asked  to  whittle 
away  and  destroy  tbe  powers  and  tbe  rights 
of  those  who  serve  here.  In  tbe  old  days, 
they  were  referred  to  as  ambassadors  of 
their  resi)ectlve  States.  Now  we  are  told  we 
should  make  the  Senate  Just  another  par- 
liamentary body,  exactly  like  any  other.  Now 
we  are  told  that  because  In  tbe  senate  of 
the  State  of  Oeorgla  a  member  can  rise, 
move  the  previous  question,  and  shut  off 
debate  when  Senators  have  not  bad  an  op- 
portimlty  to  express  themselves,  the  same 
rule  should  apply  In  tbe  Senate  of  tbe 
umted  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  never  heard  a  more 
fallacious  argument.  Yet  Senators  absorb  It. 
You  see  them  drink  it  in. 

Here  we  are.  Members  of  the  greatest 
deliberative  body  on  earth,  bearing  an  honor 
in  the  parliamentary  field  that  is  greater 
than  any  that  has  ever  existed  except  in  the 
earlier  days  of  the  Roman  Senate;  yet  some 
Senators  are  pressing  us  into  destroying  this 
body,  into  eroding  their  own  powers,  into 
disfranchising  their  own  States,  and  pre- 
venting their  States  from  being  represented 
properly  here. 

It  was  done  first,  Mr.  President,  in  the 
name  of  civil  rights.  They  came  forward  and 
laid,  "We  have  got  to  make  these  changes 
because  we  can't  pass  any  clvU  rights  bills." 
Well,  a  number  of  sweeping  civil  rights  bills 
have  been  p>assed  In  the  last  few  years.  The 
last  one  proposed,  the  op>en  housing  bill,  did 
not  pass.  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  It 
would  have  been  enacted  if  we  bad  had  the 
majority  gag  cloture  rule  that  is  being  urged 
on  the  Senate.  But  we  passed  bills  that  dealt 
with  every  other  subject.  We  voted  on.  I 
think,  some  70  amendments  in  1964,  deal- 
ing with  every  facet  of  the  relationships  be- 
tween the  races,  and  between  the  races  and 
their  government,  and  we  did  It  under  the 
present  rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  waited  a  long  time 
for  a  Senator  to  come  forward  with  a  list  of 
buis  vital  to  the  security  and  progress  of  the 
United  States  that  have  been  killed  because 
of  the  right  of  free  speech  In  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  I  have  never  seen  one  ex- 
ample brought  out  here.  But  I  have  sat  In  tbe 
Senate  for  tbe  past  34  years  and  have  seen 
the  exercise  of  that  right  prevent  the  passage 
of  many  bad  bills,  bills  that  would  have  been 
Injurious  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Make  no  mistake  about  it.  If  we  go  ahead 
»n<l  pass  this  majority  gag  cloture,  we  will 


soon  be  met  with  a  change  in  tbe  rules  that 
will  deny  or  limit  or  restrict  tbe  right  of 
amendment  in  this  body.  Mark  that  predic- 
tion. We  win  have  a  situation  in  the  Senate 
In  which  a  mere  majority,  a  bare  majority,  a 
temporary  majority  of  one  will  get  some  kind 
of  rule,  such  as  they  have  in  tbe  other  body. 
that  will  keep  a  Senator  from  offering  an 
amendment  to  a  bill.  It  will  make  a  U.S. 
Senator  run  around  and  beg  to  get  tbe 
chance  to  speak  for  3  minutes  on  a  bill. 

That  is  where  the  proponents  are  trying 
to  take  us  with  this  type  of  change  in  the 
rules.  It  win  destroy  the  prestige  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Senate  has  had  prestige  In  this 
country  despite  the  efforts  of  many  Senators 
to  shatter  or  destroy  that  prestige. 

This  would  destroy  or  Impair  tbe  greatest 
element  of  checks  and  balances  among  the 
three  divisions  In  our  Government,  tbe  Ju- 
dicial, tbe  legislative,  and  tbe  executive. 

Tbe  Senate  is  tbe  foundation  of  that  di- 
vision of  powers.  It  is  the  balance  wheel  on 
which  the  division  of  powers  In  the  system 
of  checks  and  balances  revolves. 

It  is  because  of  the  fact  that  it  Is  different 
from  all  other  parliamentary  bodies  that  it 
has  been  able  to  make  its  contribution  in 
war  and  in  pxsace  under  rules  permitting  more 
freedom  of  debate  than  tbe  present  rules 
would  permit,  without  Impairing  the  welfare 
of  the  Nation,  but  contributing  mightily  to 
the  building  of  the  greatest  society  that  has 
ever  existed  under  the  canopy  of  Heaven. 

It  has  contributed  to  the  making  of  the 
American  way  of  life  that  Is  the  envy  of 
mankind  everywhere.  It  has  been  done  under 
these  rules,  and  yet  they  say,  "we  come  in 
here  now  with  a  form  of  gag  to  deny  the 
right  of  meaningful  debate  in  tne  Senate. 
And  do  It  in  the  name  of  democracy." 

Mr.  President,  when  they  talk  about 
amending  the  rule  because  it  Is  necessary  to 
pass  civil  rights  bills,  that  Is  sheer  hypoc- 
risy. It  has  been  demonstrated  that  they 
can  pass  such  bills  under  the  present  rules. 
Not  only  that,  but  a  determined  majority  In 
tbe  Senate  has  passed  every  bill  they  desired 
to  pass  when  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
majority  of  the  Senators  they  wanted  the 
bill,  since  I  became  a  Member  of  this  body. 

Where  are  we  going  to  have  our  debate? 
How  are  we  going  to  take  the  question  to 
the  people  of  this  country?  Make  no  mistake 
about  it,  we  are  not  living  In  the  simple  days 
of  tbe  early  life  of  this  Republic,  and  I  admit 
that,  but  I  say  that  that  Is  all  the  more  rea- 
son to  have  tbe  right  of  free  speech  in  the 
Senate. 

It  is  hard  to  get  through  to  the  people  of 
this  country  what  Is  Involved  In  the  very 
complex  and  complicated  Issues  that  pass 
through  here  In  the  way  of  legislation.  How- 
ever, if  the  proponents  can  Just  get  a  gag 
rule  through,  they  can  then  go  forward  and 
destroy  or  limit  the  right  of  amendment  In 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  They  can 
then  pass  tbe  economic  and  social  legislation 
they  want,  legislation  that  will  revolutionize 
this  country  and  will  destroy  this  system 
that  has  afforded  men  the  opportunity  to 
make  progress  and  to  go  forward  and  to  suc- 
ceed in  accordance  with  their  abilities.  In 
accordance  with  their  talent  and  their  ener- 
gies, the  opportunity  that  has  made  this  great 
country  of  ours. 

Mr.  President,  Senators  talk  about  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  having  the  right  to  vote 
at  any  time.  There  are  a  number  oT  things 
that  have  been  put  beyond  the  limit  of  tbe 
majority.  The  right  of  private  property  in 
this  country  was  supposed  to  be  protected  In 
tbe  Constitution  of  tbe  United  States. 
Founding  Fathers  did  not  leave  It  to  the 
mercy  of  a  simple  majority  In  tbe  House  of 
Representatives  or  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  They  put  It  In  the  Constitu- 
tion, where  it  would  require  not  only  a  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  all  tbe  Senators,  but  also 


the    approval    of    three-fotirths    of    all    the 
States. 

They  did  tbe  same  thing  with  respect  to 
the  right  of  religious  liberty  and  the  right  to 
worship  God  according  to  one's  own  wishes 
and  ideas,  or  the  right  not  to  worship  any 
god  If  one  saw  fit. 

They  said  that  that  covUd  not  be  changed 
by  any  mere  statute,  but  must  be  changed  by 
a  two-thirds  vote. 

Even  tbe  Founding  Pothers,  with  all  their 
brilliance,  could  not  look  down  the  lane  190 
years  and  anticipate  what  would  happen. 
Even  with  all  their  brilliance,  they  could 
not  possibly  have  predicted  or  envisioned 
what  we  have  done  in  this  country  and  the 
developments  of  the  20th  century  that  have 
within  tbe  period  of  60  years  changed  the 
manner  of  living  and  habits  and  thinking  oT 
mankind  to  a  greater  extent  than  In  any 
other  period  of  a  thousand  years  In  human 
history. 

So  please,  I  beg.  Senators,  even  those  who 
in  a  moment  of  weakness  have  made  some 
commitment  with  respect  to  this  matter,  to 
go  over  it  in  your  minds  and  think  over  again 
what  the  effect  would  be. 

I  know  about  the  frustrations  of  long  de- 
bate here.  I  suppose  I  have  been  Involved  In 
my  share  of  it  on  both  sides  of  tbe  fence. 

It  is  bixman  nature  that  if  you  have  a  bill 
up  and  have  a  majority  of  one  in  tbe  Sen- 
ate, you  are  ready  to  vote  then,  and  any 
debate  against  that  blU  Is  something  that  la 
Irritating  and  frustrating,  because  you  can- 
not bring  the  bill  to  a  vote  immediately  with 
that  majority  of  one. 

Mr.  President,  the  majority  Is  not  always 
right.  Down  through  the  years  there  are 
great  monuments,  tragic  monuments,  to  the 
failure  of  the  majority  to  be  right,  tbe  errors 
of  a  temporary  majority  such  as  It  Is  pro- 
posed to  subject  the  Senate  to,  a  proposal 
to  turn  loose  all  the  firee  of  partisanship  to 
a  mere  majority,  to  close  off  debate  and  si- 
lence the  opponents  before  they  have  bad 
a  full  and  fair  chance  to  make  their  case 
before  the  American  people. 

It  is  sometimes  bard  to  let  it  seep  through. 
Sometimes  when  you  are  defending  what  you 
believe  in,  but  which  may  be  unpopular  for 
the  moment,  you  do  not  have  the  great  me- 
dia of  communications  to  support  you.  They 
have  a  way  of  getting  together  sometimes, 
and  they  will  exalt  statements  in  favor  of  the 
Issues  they  support  and  will  minimize  state- 
ments In  opposition  to  those  Issues. 

It  Is  more  difficult  today  than  ever  before 
to  get  both  sides  of  the  case  before  the 
American  people.  But  I  can  assure.  Senators, 
on  tbe  basis  of  almoet  35  years  of  service  In 
this  body,  that  there  are  two  sides  to  every 
question. 

Maybe  most  of  us  think,  "There  is  my  side 
and  there  Is  the  wrong  side,"  but  often  the 
side  you  are  for  and  the  side  I  am  for  Is  the 
wrong  side — and  it  happens  time  and  again. 

Mr.  President,  tbe  Senate  was  created  to 
give  a  full  chance  to  expose  here  the  errors 
of  the  other  branches  of  the  Government. 
One  of  its  main  purpoeee  was  to  permit  a 
complete  revision  or  c&nvass  of  the  acts  of 
the  other  body,  to  have  full  sway  to  offer 
amendments,  and  to  make  speeches  to  point 
out  those  mistakes. 

Over  the  years,  when  you  balance  it  up, 
the  right  of  free  speech  in  this  body  has 
been  vastly  more  beneficial  in  tbe  preserva- 
tion of  our  system  of  Government,  in  main- 
taining our  system  of  checks  and  balances, 
in  trying  to  maintain  the  division  of  powers 
between  tbe  three  separate  branches  of  the 
Government,  than  the  action  of  any  army. 
Tbe  Senate  Is  the  \atX  bulwark  of  tbe  mi- 
nority In  this  land. 

Mr.  President,  I  shaU  not  delay  tbe  Sen- 
ate much  longer. 

I  have  sat  in  this  Chamber  with  men  who 
were  real  liberals.  They  did  not  have  to  get 
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«  big  badfv  and  write  on  It.  "I  un  •  llb«r«l." 
and  run  around  saying.  "I  am  a  liberal.  Look 
at  It.  H«r«  U  my  badge."  I  me*n  men  like  BUI 
Borah.  George  Nonia,  and  Hiram  Johneon. 
I  did  not  aerre  with  the  elder  La  I\>Uette, 
but  I  served  with  his  distinguished  son.  who 
was  completely  Indoctrinated  with  hla  fath- 
er's political  phUoeophy.  Erery  one  of  them 
defended  the  right  of  free  speech  In  this  body 
as  the  last  defenae  of  a  minority  that  might 
be  oppressed. 

Now.  the  majority  will  work  Its  will. 
It  may  have  a  little  trouble.  It  may  hare 
delays.  The  members  of  the  majority  may 
get  tired  of  sitting  around  listening  to  debate 
that  men  of  good  faith  are  making:  to 
speeches  made  in  the  Senate,  with  which  I 
thoroughly  disagree,  but  upon  which  Sen- 
ators had  spent  hours  of  labor  They  rendered 
a  public  service,  because  they  helped  to  open 
up  before  the  American  people  both  sldea  of 
the  question. 

This  Is  not  a  partisan  matter.  This  U  a 
matter  that  goes  to  the  heart  of  our  system. 
The  Senate  of  the  United  States  Is  a  unique 
body.  It  has  been  the  most  useful  instru- 
mentality of  government  down  through  the 
years.  It  has  served  this  Nation  well  as  a 
continuing  body,  with  two-thirds  of  Its 
Members  going  over  from  election  to  election, 
as  the  Founding  Fathers  provided,  to  carry 
with  them  experience  and  an  understanding 
of  the  operations  of  the  other  branches  of 
the  Oovemment,  so  that  they  might  help  to 
protect  the  people  of  this  country  from  the 
excesses  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  or  to  undo  some  excess  or  wrong 
that  was  worked  by  the  decisions  of  the 
Judicial  branch  of  the  Oovemment. 

The  Senate  has  had  a  proud  history. 
Oh.  we  have  made  mistakes,  because  we  are 
human.  We  are  fallible,  as  are  all  other  men 
who  are  born  of  women,  and  as  are  women 
who  are  born  of  women.  But.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  owes  Its  greatness  to  the  right  of 
the  representatives  of  the  States  of  this 
Union  to  stand  up  and  speak  their  pieces. 
This  is  the  only  place  where  that  can  be  done. 

I  do  not  guarantee  these  figures,  but  I 
think  they  are  correct.  The  last  time  I 
checked  them  they  were  correct.  In  the  other 
body,  the  solid  votes  of  nine  States  can  over- 
come the  resistance  of  all  the  Representatives 
of  the  other  41  States  in  affairs  of  legislation 
that  would  be  beneficial  to  those  larger 
States. 

In  the  general  scheme  of  things,  the 
smaller  States  are  always  disadvantaged  and 
handicapped.  That  Is  true  in  the  organisa- 
tion of  our  political  parties.  It  Is  true  In  the 
other  body.  Until  recent  years,  very  few  men 
from  very  small  Statea  were  even  appointed 
to  the  President's  Cabinet.  The  one  place 
where  the  small  States  had  a  right  to  be 
heard,  where  they  could  defend  the  Interests 
of  their  people,  was  the  Senate  of  the  United 
Statea. 

I  never  ceaae  to  be  amazed  when  I  see 
representatlvea  from  some  of  the  smaller 
States  come  Into  the  Senate  and  attempt  to 
denigrate  the  only  power  of  the  small  States 
which  equalises  them  with  the  larger.  It  Is 
not  true  anywhere  elae.  It  Is  not  true  in  an 
election.  It  ts  not  true  In  the  other  body. 
It  la  true  only  In  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

Let  those  who  wish  to  have  gag  rule  that 
la  more  Inflexible  than  the  existing  rule 
XXn  bring  a  bill  of  particulars,  and  say: 
"Here  are  the  bills  that  are  vital  to  our 
people,  that  were  defeated  because  we  did 
not  have  Immediate  gag  rule  to  shut  off 
debate  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States." 

Let  them  bring  a  bill  of  peLTtloulara.  Cer- 
tainly In  over  190  years  there  muat  have  been 
a  number  of  such  btlla.  If  the  situation  la  so 
bad  that  we  have  to  go  through  this  proce- 
dttre  at  the  beginning  of  every  Congreee.  and 
It  la  aald.  "The  Senate  la  not  a  continuing 


body:  therefore  we  have  a  right  to  shortcut 
the  rulee."  even  though  the  niles  apeclflcally 
provide  that  they  shall  carry  over  from  one 
Congress  to  the  other,  let  the  proponenta 
bring  In  a  bill  of  particulars. 

In  spite  of  all  that,  this  drive  goes  on  and 
on  and  on.  I  can  understand  It  on  the  part  of 
Senator*  from  the  very  large  States. 

Mr.  Praddent.  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Senate  itaelf  as  a  body— I  have  greftt  respect 
for  the  Senate  of  the  United  Statea  aa  an 
Institution — I  think  the  right  of  free  speech 
In  this  body  has  been  one  of  the  factors  that 
has  made  this  Oovemment.  this  system  of 
ours,  the  oldeat  operating  system  of  govern- 
ment on  earth  today.  Our  Constitution  la 
the  oldest  charter  I  do  not  like  to  see  Sen- 
ators take  lightly  these  proposals  to  so  draa- 
tlcally  change  the  rulee. 

Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  up  until  1017  there 
waa  no  way  on  earth  to  prevent  any  SenMor 
or  g^oup  of  Sen*tors  from  speaking  aa  long 
aa  they  wished  During  the  Flnt  World  War 
and  afterward.  In  connection  with  the  ao- 
called  armed-ship  bill  and  two  or  three  other 
measures,  rule  XXn  haa  been  modified  two 
or  three  tlmea.  Now  It  la  proposed  to  strike 
It  out  almoat  completely,  with  a  great  state- 
ment of  words.  The  proponents  say  that  to 
do  so  will  protect  the  rights  of  Senators.  Hi. 
President,  the  only  way  the  rights  of  Sen- 
ators can  be  protected  in  representing  the 
States  that  sent  them  to  the  Senate  Is  to 
preserve  the  right  of  free  speech  In  the  Sen- 
ate When  that  right  Is  limited,  the  power 
of  every  Senator  is  limited,  and  the  rights  of 
the  State  that  sent  him  here  are  circum- 
scribed. 

I  realize  that  there  are  those  who  are  com- 
mitted to  the  doctrine  that  the  States  no 
longer  serve  any  useful  purpose  and  that  It 
would  be  much  more  efficient  and  much  bet- 
ter to  have  everything,  from  parking  regula- 
tions on  up  to  the  treaties  that,  under  the 
preeent  Constitution,  must  be  submitted  to 
the  Senate,  decided  by  some  vast  bureaucracy 
on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  But  If  that  la 
true.  It  fllea  In  the  teeth  of  human  experi- 
ence: because  the  shores  of  history  are  Utter- 
ed with  the  wrecks  of  civilizations  that  have 
tried  that,  that  have  enticed  men  to  sur- 
render their  rights  to  someone  who  la  going 
to  be  able  to  be  more  benevolent  to  a  person 
than  he  could  be  to  hlmaelf — the  old  "some- 
thlng-for-nothlng"  theory. 

That  la  the  objective  of  some  of  those  who 
are  seeking  to  bring  about  various  changes 
In  our  system.  This  rule  haa  worked  no  great 
wrong  on  the  American  people.  To  change 
It  and  Institute  gag  rule  In  the  Senate  will 
work  great  wrong  on  them. 

If  the  Senate  In  a  moment  of  weakneaa 
adopts  this  gag  rule.  I  do  not  doubt  that  a 
tlnte  will  come  when  the  authors  will  have 
the  unfortunate  end  of  Haman,  who  built 
the  gallows  for  Mordecal  and  was  banged  on 
It  hlmaeU. 

Mr.  President,  the  late  Senator  from 
Georgia,  whom  we  all  admired,  spoke 
with  wisdom  based  upon  experience. 
None  ever  doubted  his  Integrity,  and 
none  ever  doubted  that  what  he  did  was 
absolutely  for  what  he  believed  was  the 
good  of  thee  United  States. 

The  President  pro  tempore.  Senator 
Ellcndir,  also  is  blessed  with  the  wis- 
dom of  long  years  of  experience  in  the 
Senate  and  in  dedicated  service  to  this 
Nation. 

I  am  confident  that  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Louisiana,  the  se- 
nior Senator  of  this  body,  will  attest  to 
the  value  to  this  country  of  extended 
debate.  These  men  have  participated  in 
the  making  of  much  of  the  history  of  the 
United  States  in  this  century,  and  they 


have  seen  first-hand  the  Importance  of 
the  two-thirds  requirement  in  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Nation. 

These  distinguished  gentlemen  who 
have  the  concrete  records  of  having 
helped  carve  out  the  prominent  position 
of  the  United  States  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  know  the  value  of  being  toler- 
ant to  minorities — of  seeking  the  contri- 
butions that  minorities  can  make  to  the 
welfare  of  the  entire  Nation — of  finding 
the  wisdom  tha  will  come  forth  through 
extended  del»ate — and  of  reaching  the 
compromise^  that  result  in  a  maximum 

of    good    to    the    all    and   a   minimnnri   of 

damage  to  the  few. 

There  is  a  humorous  old  adage  to  "Al- 
ways be  tolerant  with  those  who  disagree 
with  you.  because  they  have  a  perfect 
right  to  their  ridiculous  opinions. "  Often 
in  day-to-day  life — and  in  history,  mi- 
nority opinions  have  seemed  ridiculous  at 
the  out«!et,  but  have  later  proved  more 
valid  than  the  majority  opinions.  I  t>e- 
lieve  that  ':?olumbus  had  faith  in  a  mi- 
nority opinion  that  the  earth  is  more 
round  than  flat.  It  was  not  until  this  cen- 
tury, I  think,  that  more  than  a  minority 
believed  man  ould  ever  fly. 

Not  too  many  years  ago.  only  a  mi- 
nority believed  American  won.en  should 
have  the  rignt  to  vote.  I  am  proud  of  the 
fact  that  Wyoming  was  the  first  State  to 
grant  woman  suffrage — and  that  was  m 
the  past  century  when  a  majority  of 
Americans  had  taken  no  action. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  more 
examples  of  the  sort  of  wisdom  that  can 
be  brought  forth  when  minorities  are 
granted  the  opportunity  to  express  them- 
.selves.  It  IS  my  fervent  hope  that  the  92d 
Congress  will  not  deprive  the  Nation  and 
its  generations  to  come  of  the  potential 
benefits  that  unrestricted  debate  can 
produce — either  In  the  development  of 
new  ideas,  or  in  the  responsible  role  cf 
insuring  that  change  occurs  with  caution 
and  with  fxill  consideration  of  the  pos- 
sible consequences. 

Mr.  President,  on  January  18.  1967, 
the  late  Senator  from  Georgia,  Mr.  Rus- 
sell, made  these  observations. 

Mr.  President,  how  can  the  Senator  em- 
brace all  his  propoasas  within  one  motion? 
It  gets  to  be  a  divisional  question.  He  will 
have  to  submit  his  motion  in  two  questions. 
I  am  confident  I  am  right  about  that. 

The  Vice  PrnKsmairr.  The  clerk  will  restate 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota for  the  edification  of  the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the  mo- 
tion, as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  under  article  I.  secUon  5.  of 
the  Constitution,  which  provides  that  a  ma- 
jority of  each  House  shall  conatltute  a 
quorum  to  do  business,  and  each  House  msy 
determine  the  rules  of  lu  proceedings.  I 
move  that  debate  upon  the  pending  motion 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  8.  Res.  6 
be  brought  to  a  close  In  the  following  man- 
ner: 

The  Chair  shall  Immediately  put  the  mo- 
tion to  the  Senate  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
and,  upon  adoption  thereof  by  a  majority  of 
those  present  and  voting,  with  a  quorum 
present  there  shall  be  two  hours  of  debate 
upon  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  S  Res.  e  divided  equally  between  the 
proponents  and  the  opponents  thereof  and 
immediately  thereafter  the  Chair  shall  put 
to  the  Senate,  without  further  debate,  the 
question   on   the   adoption  of  the   pending 
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motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
S  B«8.  6. 

llr.  RussxLL.  Mr.  President,  the  motion  Is 
confused.  One-half  of  It  will  have  to  be  sub- 
mitted at  a  time.  Both  proposals  cannot  be 
submitted  at  the  same  time. 

The  Vice  PaiamEfrr.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  Is  correct  In  reference  to  his  re- 
quest that  there  be  a  division  of  the  ques- 
tion, under  Senate  rule  XVIXI;  and  that  dlvl- 
^n  of  course,  would  take  place  at  the  time 
of  the  vote  upon  the  motion.  However,  the 
Chair  should  say  that  a  point  of  order  can 
be  raised  against  the  entire  motion  at  any 
time 

Mr.  President,  I  think  here  again  we 
gee  concrete  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of 
unlimited  debate.  The  distinguished  late, 
beloved  Senator  from  Georgia  pointed 
out,  as  I  have  Just  read,  back  in  1967, 
that  there  is  no  way  under  which  a  com- 
plicated proposition  can  properly  be 
placed  before  the  Senate. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  would 
consider  very  carefully  the  advice  that 
this  wise  and  kindly  man  gave. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


THE  RURAL  JOB  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT  OF  1971 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 27.  I  introduced  S.  346,  the  Rural 
Job  Development  Act  of  1971.  Inadvert- 
ently, the  text  of  the  bill  was  not  printed 
in  the  Record  as  I  requested.  Therefore, 
Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  S.  346  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcoro,  as  follows : 
S.  346 

A  bill  to  provide  Incentives  for  the  establish- 
ment of  new  or  expanded  job-producing 
Industrial  and  commercial  establishments 
In  rural  areas 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou*e  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Rural  Job  Devek^ment 
Act  of  1971". 

DECLARATION    OF    PUJLfOeK 

Sec.  3.  Tbe  purpose  of  this  Act  la  to  In- 
crease the  effective  use  of  the  human  and 
natural  resources  of  rural  America;  to  slow 
the  migration  from  niral  areas  due  to  lack  of 
economic  opportunity;  and  to  reduce  popula- 
tloD  presaurea  In  urban  centers  resulting 
from  such  forced  migration. 

DEITNTTIONS 

8k:.  8.  Aa  used  In  thU  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  AgrlcTilture. 

(2)  The  term  "rural  Job  development  area" 
means  any  area  which  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture determines  la — 

(A)  a  county — 

(I)  no  part  of  which  Is  within  an  area 
designated  as  a  standard  metropolitan  statls- 
Ucal  area  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 

(U)  does  not  contain  a  city  whose  popula- 
tion exceeds  fifty  thousand,  and 

(Ul)  In  which  more  than  15  per  centum 
of  the  families  residing  therein  have  Incomes 
under  13,000  per  annum;  or 

(B)  a  covmty  defined  In  paragraph  (A) 
(1)  and  (11)  In  which  for  the  most  recent 
Ove  years  employment  has  declined  at  an 
annual  rate  of  more  than  6  per  centum;  or 

(0)  an  Indian  reservation  or  a  native  com- 
munity designated   by  the   Secretary   after 


conaultAtlon  with  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior; or 

(D)  a  county  d^ned  in  paragraph  (A)  (1) 
and  (11)  and  la  undergoing  ot  Is  likely  to 
undergo  a  substantial  emigration  of  persons 
residing  therein  (other  than  military  per- 
sonnel and  their  dependents)  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  closing,  or  curtailing  of  opera- 
tions, of  an  installation  of  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

The  Secretary's  findings  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  moet 
recent  satisfactory  data  available  to  him. 

(3)  The  term  "person"  means  an  Individ- 
ual, a  trust,  estate,  partnership,  association, 
company,  or  corporation. 

(4)  The  term  "Industrial  or  commercial 
enterprise"  means  any  of  the  following  types 
of  business  engaged  In,  by  any  person, 
through  an  Industrial  or  commercial  facil- 
ity— 

(A)  the  manufacture,  production,  process- 
ing, or  assembling  of  personal  property — 

(1)  for  sale  to  customers  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business  excluding  any  part  of  the 
activities  of  such  business  consisting  of  re- 
tall  sales  and  leases,  or  (11)  for  use  In  such 
pterson's  business, 

(B)  the  distribution  of  personal  property 
as  principal  or  agent.  Including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  the  sale,  leasing,  storage,  handling, 
and  transportation  on  thereof  but  excluding 
any  part  of  the  activities  of  such  business 
consisting  of  retail  sales  and  leases,  or 

(C)  the  construction  of  any  building  In  a 
rural  job  development  area  as  contractor  for, 
or  for  sale  to,  any  customer,  but  only  In  the 
case  of  a  person  engaged  In  the  business  of 
constructing  such  buildings  as  a  contractor 
for,  or  for  sale  to,  customers. 

The  term  "Industrial  or  commercial  enter- 
prise" does  not  Include  the  activities  of  sell- 
ing, leasing,  or  renting  out  of  real  property 
Including  the  selling  or  leasing  or  renting 
out  of  a  factory,  workshop,  office,  warehouse, 
sales  outlet,  apartment  house,  hotel,  motel, 
or  other  residence,  or  the  lending  of  money 
or  extending  of  credit. 

(5)  The  term  "industrial  or  commercial  fa- 
cility" means  a  fixed  place  of  business,  In 
which  an  Industrial  or  commercial  enterprise 
Is  wholly  or  partly  carried  on.  Including  but 
not  limited  to — 

(A)  a  place  of  management  or  office, 

(B)  a  factory,  processing  facility,  plant,  or 
other  workshop, 

(C)  a  warehouse  or  sales  outlet, 

(D)  a  center  for  the  transportation,  ship- 
ping, or  handling  of  property. 

(E)  a  recreation  facility.  Including  guest 
accommodations  constructed  as  part  of  such 
a  facility,  providing  recreation  to  the  public 
for  a  charge  or  fee  which  Is  (I)  not  Incon- 
sistent with  State  recreation  plans,  approved 
by  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  (U) 
other  recreation  facilities  consistent  with 
local  economic  development  plana,  but  no 
benefit  shall  be  granted  for  recreation  facili- 
ties where  the  tax  credit  would  result  In  aa 
undue  local  competitive  advantage. 

The  term  "Industrial  or  commercial  faculty** 
does  not  Include  any  store,  or  other  premlsee, 
or  portion  of  premises  used  as  a  retail 
faclUty. 

(6)  The  term  "retail  sale  or  lease"  means 
a  sale  or  lease  made  to  a  ptarty  whose  pay- 
ments therefor  do  not  constitute  the  ex- 
p>enses  or  costs  of  a  business. 

(7)  The  term  "retail  facility"  means  a 
store,  premises,  or  portion  of  premises  In 
which  a  substantial  percentage  of  the  sales 
or  leases  are  retail  sales  M'  lee^ea. 

TITLE   I— ELIGIBILrrT  FOR   ASSISTANCE 

CERTIFICATION 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  a 
certificate  of  eligibility  for  benefits  under 
this  Act  to  any  person  who  Is  engaged  in  an 
industrial  or  commercial  enterprise,  through 
a  new  industrial  or  commercial  facility  (or  a 


new  portion  of  such  a  facility)  located  in  a 
rural  )ob  development  area,  if — 

(1)  such  facility  has  been  approved  by 
local  authority  as  consistent  with  local  zon- 
ing ordlnanoee  and  economic  and  physical 
planning; 

(2)  such  facility  (or  new  portion  thereof) 
was  placed  in  service  by  the  person  to  whom 
the  certificate  Is  to  be  Issued  In  a  rural  Job 
development  area  In  the  first  taxable  year  of 
the  certification  period; 

(8)  placing  Buch  facility  (or  new  portion 
thereof)  In  service  haa  resulted  In  regular, 
full-time  employment  by  such  person  of  at 
least  ten  additional  penons; 

(4)  at  least  60  per  centum  of  the  persons 
employed  at  such  facility  (Including  the 
existing  portion  of  an  expanded  facility)  in 
such  first  taxable  year  are  (A)  peieona  who 
reside  within  such  rural  Job  development 
area  or  any  other  rural  Job  development  area 
within  reasonable  commuting  distance  of 
such  facility,  or  (B)  persons  who  within  the 
three  years  preceding  the  oommencement  of 
their  employment  (1)  have  served  at  least 
one  year  on  active  duty  In  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States,  or  (11)  have  been  en- 
rolled for  at  least  one  year  In  the  Job  Corps; 

(5)  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  In- 
dustrial or  commercial  enterprise  waa  not 
relocated  from  one  area  to  another  except 
that  be  may  waive  this  requirement  If  (A) 
the  establishment  of  such  Industrial  or  com- 
mercial facility  «rlll  not  result  In  an  increase 
in  unemployment  in  the  area  of  original 
location  (or  In  any  other  area  where  such 
enterprise  conducts  bualness  operations),  or 
(B)  such  Industrial  or  commercial  facility  Is 
not  being  eetabllshed  with  any  Intention  of 
closing  down  the  operations  of  such  enter- 
prise In  the  area  of  Its  original  location  or 
In  any  other  area  where  It  conducta  such 
operations; 

(6)  the  person  to  whom  the  certificate  Is 
to  be  issued  agrees,  In  such  form  and  manner 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  to  maintain 
records  listing  the  names  and  residences  of 
all  full-time  employees  at  the  industrial  <x 
commercial  facility  for  which  the  certificate 
la  being  Issued,  the  date  on  which  they  were 
hired,  their  employment,  their  resldencee 
and  economic  situation  at  the  time  of  hiring, 
and  any  other  Information  reasonably  re- 
quired by  the  Secretary  for  the  piirposes  of 
this  title;  and 

(7)  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  ex- 
pected benefits  to  employment  and  to  other 
aspects  of  the  economic  and  social  welfare  of 
such  rural  Job  development  area  warrant  the 
granting  of  the  Income  tax  Incentives  under 
title  n  of  this  Act  as  to  the  capital  In- 
vestment in  such  Industrial  or  commercial 
facility. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  a  separate 
certificate  of  eligibility  vrtth  regard  to  each 
Industrial  or  commercial  facility  (or  new  por- 
tion thereof)  which  meets  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (a)  regardless  of  whether  such 
facility  Is  operated  by  any  person  as  p>art  of  a 
single  Industrial  or  commercial  enterprise. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  a  certificate 
of  eligibility  for  benefita  under  this  Act  to 
any  person  who  Is  a  successor  in  Interest  to 
any  person  operating  an  Industrial  or  com- 
mercial enterprise  which  haa  establlahed  an 
Industrial  or  commercial  facility  In  a  rural 
Job  development  area  and  with  reap>ect  to 
which  faclUty  a  certificate  of  eligibility  was 
Issued  under  subsection  (a) .  If — 

(1)  such  person  agrees  to  continue  to  use 
the  faculty  aa  an  Industrial  or  commercial 
facility,  and  to  conform  to  the  requirements 
of  Bubeectlon  (a);  and 

(3)  the  Issuance  of  such  certificate  U  in 
accordance,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
with  the  policy  set  forth  In  subsection  (a)  (6) 
respecting  the  relocation  of  Industry. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  terminate  a  cer- 
tificate of  eligibility  Issued  to  any  person 
under  this  section  to  operate  an  Industrial 
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or  commercial  facility  whenever  he  deter- 
mines, after  an  appropriate  hearing,  that  the 
person  to  whom  such  certificate  was  issued 
has  (ailed,  sifter  due  notice  and  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  correct  the  failure  at  such 
facility,  to  carry  out  Its  agreement  under 
subsection  (a)(4).  In  making  a  determina- 
tion under  tills  subsection,  the  Secretary 
shall  be  guided  by,  but  not  limited  to,  the 
following  criteria. 

( 1 )  A  reduction  in  the  number  of  qualified 
Jobs  provided  by  any  such  enterprise  below 
the  mlnlmums  specified  in  subsection  (a)  (4) 
shall  not  be  grounds  for  termination  of  a 
certificate  of  ellgiblUty  issued  to  such  enter- 
prise. If  the  Secretary  determines  that  (1) 
such  reduction  results  from  business  or  eco- 
nomic factors  beyond  the  control  of  such 
enterprise,  and  (11)  not  leas  than  two-thirds 
of  all  the  persons  employed  full  time  in  such 
Jobs  by  such  enterprise  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (a)  (4)  continue  to  meet 
thoee  requirements. 

(2)  A  change  in  the  residence  of  any  per- 
son employed  by  such  enterprise,  after  his 
employment  has  commenced,  shall  not  affect 
his  status  for  purposes  of  applying  section 

(•)(*)• 

(e)  The  Secretary  may  waive  all  or  part 
at  the  requirements  specified  In  subsection 
(a)(4)  If  he  finds  that  the  operation  of  a 
facility  requires  skills  that  are  not  available 
within  the  rural  Job  development  area  and 
tiiat  the  expected  benefits  to  other  aspects 
of  the  economic  and  social  welfare  of  the 
rural  Job  development  area  warrant  gfrantlng 
of  tax  Incentives  under  title  II  of  this  Act. 

(f)  Each  certificate  of  eligibility  Issued 
under  this  section  shall  describe  the  indus- 
trial or  commercial  enterprise  and  the  indus- 
trial or  commercial  facility  (or  the  portion 
thereof)  with  respect  to  which  It  Is  Issued 
in  such  detail  as  may  be  necessary  for  pur- 
poses of  administering  the  Income  tax  incen- 
tlvea  under  title  n  of  this  Act. 

(g)  The  Secretary  shaU  keep  Interested 
and  participating  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies  fully  apprised  of  any  action  taken 
by  him  under  this  section. 

(h)  No  certificate  of  eligibility  shall  be 
Issued  under  this  section  to  any  person,  un- 
less application  therefor  Is  received  by  the 
Secretary  prior  to  the  expiration  of  ten  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

RKPOBTS 

SkC.  103.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  by  regu- 
lation require  any  person  to  whom  a  certifi- 
cate of  eligibility  la  Issued  under  section  101 
to  file  such  reports  from  time  to  time  as  he 
may  deem  neceesary  In  order  to  carry  out  his 
functions  under  this  title. 

(b)  Whoever.  In  any  report  required  to  be 
filed  under  this  section,  knowingly  makes  a 
false  statement  of  a  material  fact,  shall  be 

fined  not  more  than  • or  imprisoned 

for  not  more  than years,  or  both. 

TTTLE   n— TAX   INCENTIVES 
mcoMX  Tax  CKXsrr  fob  ikvxstmxjjt  ts  dx- 

paxciABLjE  paopxmxT  in  sxnLii.  job  dxvxlop- 

MBNT   &BXA5 

Skc.  301.  (a)  Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964  (relating  to  credits  allow- 
able) Is  amended  by  renumbering  section  40 
as  41,  and  by  inserting  after  section  39  the 
following  new  section: 
"8«c.  40.  IimMTicBjrr   Of   Cxbtain   Dkpbxcia- 

WLM    PR0P¥RTT    D<    RtTBAI^    JOB    DX- 

vxLonfxrrr  Abxas 

"(a)  axKXRAL  Rttlx. — There  shall  be  al- 
lowed, as  a  credit  against  the  tax  Imposed 
by  this  chapter,  the  amount  determined  un- 
der subpart  C  of  this  part. 

"(b)  KsaxnjkTioKB. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section  and  subpart  C." 


(b)   Part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1 
of   such    (Dode    (relating    to   credits   against 
tax)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subpt&rt: 
"Subpart  C — Rules  for  Computing  CTredlt  for 
Investment  In   Certain  Depreciable  Prop- 
erty In  Rural  Job  Development  Areas 
"Sec.  61.  Amoimt  of  credit. 
"Sec.  53.  Certain  dispositions,  etc.,  of  sec- 
tion 40  property. 

"Sec.  63.  Definition*;  special  rules. 
"Sec.  01.  Amount  or  Caxorr 

"(a)     DXTKBMINATION    OF    AMOtTNT. — 

"(1)  O.  NEBAL  Rule. — The  amount  of  the 
credit  allowed  by  section  40  for  the  taxable 
year  shall  be  equal  to : 

"(A)  7  percent  of  the  qualified  expendi- 
tures (as  defined  In  section  63(b))  made 
durmg  the  taxable  year  In  regard  to  section 
40  property  (as  defined  In  section  53(a)  (2) ). 
or 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  qualified  expenditures 
made  with  respect  to  a  section  40  facility  (as 
defined  In  section  63(a)  (5) )  which  Is  located 
In  a  rural  development  area  (as  defined  in 
section  3(2)  of  the  Rural  Job  Development 
Act  of  1971 )  which  has  a  population  density 
cf  less  than  25  persons  per  square  mile.  10 
percent  of  such  qualified  expenditures. 

"(3)  Limitation. — Notwithstanding  para- 
graph (1).  the  credit  allowed  by  section  40 
for  the  taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  the 
taxpayer's  liability  for  tax  for  such  year. 

■■(3)  Liability  fob  tax. — For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  liability  for  tax  for  the  tax- 
able year  shall  be  the  tax  Imposed  by  this 
chapter  for  such  year,  reduced  by  the  sum 
of  the  credits  allowable  under — 

"(A)  section  33  (relating  to  foreign  tax 
credit) . 

"(B)  section  35  (relating  to  partially  tax- 
exempt  Interest) , 

"(C)  section  37  (relating  to  retirement  In- 
come ) .  and 

"(D)  section  38  (relating  to  Investment  In 
certain  depreciable  property). 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  any  tax 
Imposed  for  the  taxable  year  by  section  56 
(relating  to  minimum  tax  for  tax  prefer- 
ences), section  631  (relating  to  accumulated 
earnings  tax),  section  641  (relating  to  per- 
sonal holding  company  tax),  or  section  1378 
(relating  to  tax  on  certain  capital  gains  of 
subchapter  S  corporations) .  and  any  addi- 
tional tax  Imposed  for  the  taxable  year  by 
section  1361(d)(1)  (relating  to  recoveries  of 
foreign  expropriation  losses ) .  shall  not  be 
considered  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for 
such  year. 

"(b)  Cabbtback  and  Cabbtovkb  of  Unusko 
Cbkdits. — 

"(1)  Allow ANCX  or  credit. — If  the  amount 
of  the  credit  determined  under  subsection 
(a)  (1)  for  any  taxable  year  exceeds  the  tax- 
payer's liability  for  tax  for  such  taxable  year 
(benaft«r  In  this  subsection  referred  to  as 
the  'unused  credit  year' ) .  such  excess  shall 


"(A)  a  section  40  credit  carryback  to  each 
of  the  3  taxable  years  preceding  the  unused 
credit  year,  and 

"(B)  a  section  40  credit  carryover  to  each 
of  the  ten  taxable  years  follow  Ing  the  unused 
credit  year, 

and  shall  be  added  to  the  amount  allowable 
as  a  credit  by  section  40  for  such  years,  ex- 
cept that  such  excess  may  be  a  carryback 
only  to  a  taxable  year  ending  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Rural  Job  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1971.  The  entire  amount  of  the 
unused  credit  for  an  unused  credit  y^ar  shall 
be  carried  to  the  earliest  of  the  thirteen 
taxable  years  to  which  (by  reason  of  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B))  such  credit  may 
be  carried  and  then  to  each  of  the  otuer 
twelve  taxable  years  to  the  extent  that, 
because  of  the  limitation  contained  in  para- 
graph (3) .  such  unused  credit  may  not  be 


added  for  a  prior  taxable  year  to  which 
such   unused  credit   may  be  carried. 

"(3)  Limitation.— The  amount  of  the  un- 
used credit  which  may  be  added  under  para- 
graph (1)  for  any  preceding  or  succeeding 
taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  by 
which  the  taxpayer's  liability  for  tax  for  such 
taxable  year  exceeds  the  sum  of — 

(A)  the  credit  allowable  under  subsection 
(a)  (1)  for  such  taxable  year,  and 

"(B)  the  amounts  which,  by  reason  of 
this  subsection,  are  added  to  the  amount  al- 
lowable for  such  taxable  year  and  attrib- 
utable to  taxable  years  preceding  the  unused 
credit  year. 

"Sec.  63.  Cebtain  Dispositions,  etc..  of  Sec- 
tion   40   PaOPEBTT 

•■(a)     General    Rule. — Under    regulations 

prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate — 

"(1)    HlABLY     DISPOSmONS. — If     Bcctlon     40 

property  (as  defined  In  section  53(a)  (2) )  is 
disposed  of.  or  otherwise  ceases  to  qualify 
as  section  40  property  with  respect  to  the 
taxpayer,  the  tax  under  this  chapter  for  the 
taxable  year  In  which  the  disposition  occurs 
shall  be  Increased  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
credits  allowed  under  section  40  for  prior 
taxable  years  for  qualified  expenditures  (as 
defined  in  section  63(b) )  which  were  made — 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  section  40  real  prop- 
erty (as  defined  in  section  63(a)(3))  within 
ten  years  before  the  date  of  the  disposition, 
or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  section  40  personal 
property  (as  defined  in  section  53(a)(4)) 
within  four  years  before  the  date  of  the  dis- 
position. 

This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  any  quali- 
fied expenditures  with  respect  to  which  there 
has  been  an  Increase  of  tax  under  paragraph 

(3). 

"(3)  Termination  or  cektificate. — If  the 
section  40  certificate  (as  defined  in  section 
63(a)  (1) )  Is  terminated  under  section  101(d) 
of  the  Rural  Job  Development  Act  of  1971. 
with  respect  to  a  section  40  facility  of  the 
taxpayer — 

"(A)  the  taxpayer's  tax  under  this  chapter 
for  the  taxable  year  in  whlcJi  the  termina- 
tion occurs  shall  be  Increased  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  credits  allowed  under  section 
40  for  prior  taxable  years  for  qualified  ex- 
penditures which  were  made  in  accordance 
with  section  53(b)  (3)  within  3  years  before 
the  date  of  the  termination  with  respect  to 
all  section  40  property  used  at.  or  in  connec- 
tion with,  such  facility,  and 

"(B)  the  taxpayer's  gross  income  for  the 
taxable  year  in  which  the  termination  occurs 
shall  be  increased  by  an  amount  equal  to 
the  deductions  allowed  to  the  taxpayer  un- 
der section  188  in  such  taxable  year  and 
the  2  preceding  taxable  years  with  respect 
to  employees  employed  at  such  facility. 

"(3)  Cabbybacks  and  cabrtovebs  adjust- 
ed.— In  the  case  of  any  disposition  described 
in  paragraph  (1)  or  any  termination  describ- 
ed in  paragraph  (2) ,  the  carrybacks  and 
carryovers  under  section  61(b)  shall  be 
adjusted. 

"(b)  Section  Not  To  Apply  in  Certain 
Casks. — Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to — 

"(1)   a  dispoaltion  by  reason  of  death, 

"(2)  a  disposition  to  which  section  381(a) 
applies. 

"(3)  a  disposition  necessitated  by  the  ces- 
sation of  the  operation  of  a  section  40  fa- 
cility where  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
certifies  that  such  cessation  results  from 
economic  factors  beyond  the  control  of  the 
section  40  business  (as  defined  In  section 
53(a)  (6)).  or 

"(4)  a  disposition  on  account  of  the  de- 
struction or  damage  of  secUon  40  property 
by  fire,  storm,  shipwreck,  or  other  casualty, 
or  by  reason  of  Its  theft. 

For  purposes  of  sulasectlon  (a),  property 
shall  not  be  treated  as  ceasing  to  be  section 
40   property   with   respect   to   the   tMpayer 
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M  reason  of  a  mere  change  in  the  form  of 
conducting  the  section  40  business  so  long 
u  the  property  is  retained  in  such  business 
u  section  40  property  and  the  taxpayer  re- 
tains a  substantial  Interest  In  such  business. 
"Sec.  53.  DcriNmoNs;   Special  Rules 

"(a)  Section  40  CERTincATi,  etc. — For 
purposes  of  this  chapter — 

"(1)  Section  40  cebttficate. — The  term 
'section  40  certificate'  means  a  certificate 
of  eligibility  Issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  under  section  101  of  the  Rural 
Job  Development  Act  of  1971. 

"(2)  Section  «o  property. — The  term  'sec- 
tion 40  property'  means  property  which.  In 
regard  to  a  taxpayer  conducting  a  section  40 
business — 

"(A)  is  of  a  character  which  Is  subject  to 
the  allowance  for  depreciation  provided  in 
section  167  and  which  Is  not  property  of  a 
kind  which  would  properly  be  Includable  In 
the  Inventory  of  the  taxpayer  if  on  hand  at 
the  close  of  the  taxable  year  or  which  Is 
not  property  held  by  the  taxpayer  priinarlly 
for  sale  to  customers  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  his  trade  or  business, 

"(B)  will  be  used  by  such  taxpayer  (1) 
w  a  section  40  facility.  (11)  as  an  integral 
part  of.  or  In  the  operation  of,  any  such 
fsciUty.  or  (111)  In  furnishing  transportation, 
communications,  electrical  energy,  gas,  water, 
or  sewage  disposal  primarily  to  any  such 
fsclllty.  and 

"(C)  has  at  the  time  It  Is  first  used  by 
such  taxpayer  after  such  taxpayer  has  been 
issued  a  section  40  certificate  In  regard 
to  the  section  40  facility  at.  or  In  connec- 
tion with  which,  such  property  Is  used,  a 
useful  life  of  at  least  (1)  4  years  in  the  case 
of  section  40  personal  property.  (11)  10  years 
in  the  case  of  section  40  real  property. 

Property  shall  not  be  treated  as  section  40 
property  If,  after  Its  acquisition  by  the  tax- 
payer, it  Is  used  by  a  person  who  used  such 
property  before  such  acquisition  (or  by  a 
person  who  bears  a  relationship  described 
in  section  179(d)  (3)  (A)  or  (B)  to  a  person 
who  used  such  property  befoie  such  ac- 
quisition) . 

"(3)  Section  40  real  property. — The  term 
'section  40  real  property'  means  section  40 
property  which  is  section  1350  property 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  1360(c) ). 

"(4)  Section  40  personal  property. — The 
term  'section  40  personal  property'  means 
section  40  property  which  Is  section  1346 
property  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
ia46(a)(3)). 

"(6)  Section  40  facilitt. — The  term  sec- 
tion 40  facility'  means  an  Industrial  or  com- 
mercial facility  (as  defined  in  section  3(5) 
of  the  Rural  Job  Development  Act  of  1971) 
which  is  specified  by  the  Secretary  of  Ag^ri- 
culture  in  a  section  40  certificate. 

"(8)  Section  40  business. — The  term  'sec- 
tion 40  business'  means  an  industrial  or  com- 
mercial enterprise  (as  defined  In  section 
3(4)  of  the  Rural  Job  Development  Act  of 
1971)  with  respect  to  which  a  section  40 
certlflcate  has  been  issued  which  h"»8  not 
been  terminated  under  section  101(d)  of 
such  Act. 

"(b)  QUALIFIKO  EXFXNDITUBKS. 

"(1)  In  oenkbal. — The  term  'qualified  ex- 
penditures' means,  with  respect  to  each  tax- 
able year,  expenditure    by  the  taxpayer — 

"(A)  properly  chargeable  to  capital  ac- 
count, 

"(B)  paid  or  accrued  for — 

"(1)  the  manufacture,  production,  con- 
struction, or  erection  of  section  40  property, 

"(U)  the  acquisition  of  section  40  prop- 
Bity  by  a  purchase  (as  defined  In  section 
17B(d)(3)  and  subsection  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion) ,  or 

"(111)  the  reconstruction,  permanent  im- 
provement, or  betterment  of  section  40  prop- 
erty, and 


"(C)  made  before  the  close  of  the  10-year 
period  beginning  with  the  date  on  which  a 
section  40  certificate  is  first  issued  to  any 
person  with  respect  to  the  section  40  facility, 
at,  or  In  connection  with  which,  such  prop- 
erty Is  used. 

"(3)  Limitation. — Expenditures  In  regard 
to  section  40  real  property  shall  be  treated  as 
qualified  expenditures  only  if  the  construc- 
tion, erection,  acquisition,  reconstruction, 
permanent  Improvement,  or  betterment  for 
which  expenditures  are  made,  conforms  to 
the  standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

"(3)     YEAB     or     QUALlriEO     EXPENOrrUBES. — 

All  qualified  expenditures  shall  be  deemed 
made  in  the  taxable  year  in  which — 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  qualified  expenditures 
for  the  manufacture,  production,  construc- 
tion, erection,  or  acquisition  by  purchase  of 
section  40  property,  the  year  In  which  the 
section  40  property  is  placed  In  service,  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  qualified  expenditures 
for  the  reconstruction,  permanent  Improve- 
ment, or  betterment  of  section  40  property, 
the  year  in  which  the  section  40  property  as 
reconstructed.  Improved,  or  bettered  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  qualified  expenditure  is  placed  In 
service. 

For  piirposes  of  this  paragraph,  any  manu- 
factured, produced,  constructed,  erected,  or 
acquired  section  40  property,  or  any  recon- 
structed, improved,  or  bettered  section  40 
property,  shall  be  deemed  placed  In  service 
in  the  taxable  year  in  which  such  manufac- 
tured, produced,  constructed,  erected,  or 
acquired  section  40  property,  or  such  section 
40  property  as  reconstructed,  improved,  or 
bettered,  fli^t  becomes  subject  to  deprecia- 
tion by  b  taxpayer  computing  depreciation 
on  a  dally  basis. 

"(4)  Replacement  property. — If  section  40 
property  is  manufactured,  produced,  con- 
structed, erected,  reconstructed,  or  acquired 
to  replace  property  which  was  destroyed  or 
damaged  by  fire,  storm,  shipwreck,  or  other 
casualty,  or  was  stolen,  the  qualified  expen- 
ditures with  respect  to  such  section  40  prop- 
erty which  would  (but  for  this  paragraph)  be 
taken  Into  account  for  purposes  of  section 
51(a)  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  received  by  the  taxpayer  as 
compensation,  by  insurance  or  otherwise,  for 
the  property  so  destroyed,  damaged,  or  stolen, 
or  to  the  adjusted  basis  of  such  property, 
whichever  Is  the  lesser. 

"(c)  Certain  Leased  Pbopkbtt. — A  person 
who  Is  a  lessor  of  property,  which  In  the 
hands  of  the  lessee  constitutes  section  40 
proi)erty,  may  (at  such  time,  in  such  man- 
ner, and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  are 
provided  by  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate)  elect  with  respect 
to  any  section  40  property,  as  to  which  no 
prior  credit  under  section  40  has  previously 
been  taken,  to  treat  the  lessee  as  having 
purchased  such  pr(q>erty  for  an  amount 
equal  to — 

"(1)  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
the  fair  market  value  of  such  property,  or 

"(3)  If  such  property  is  leased  by  a  corpo- 
ration which  Is  a  member  of  a  controlled 
group  (within  the  meaning  of  section  46(a) 
(6) )  to  another  corporation  which  Is  a 
member  of  the  same  controlled  group,  the 
basis  of  such  property  to  the  lessor.  If  a  les- 
sor makes  the  election  provided  by  this  sub- 
section with  respect  to  any  property,  the 
lessee  shall  be  treated  for  all  purposes  of  this 
subpart  as  having  acquired  such  proi>«ty. 
For  purposes  of  this  subpart,  the  useful  life 
of  property  in  the  hands  of  the  lessee  is 
the  useful  life  of  such  property  In  tiie  hands 
of  the  lessor. 

"(d)  Subchapteb  S  Corporation. — In  the 
case  of  an  electing  small  business  oorpora- 
tlon  (as  defined  in  section  1371)  — 


"(1)  the  qualified  eq>endlttir««  for  each 
taxable  year  shall  be  apportioned  pro  rata 
among  tbe  pwBons  who  are  shareholder*  of 
such  corptoratlon  on  the  last  day  of  such 
taxable  year,  and 

"(2)  any  person  to  whom  any  expendi- 
tures have  been  apportioned  under  para- 
graph (1)  shaU  be  treated  (for  purpoaee  of 
this  sulH>BJt)  as  the  taxpayer  with  respect 
to  such  expenditures,  and  such  exi>endltur«a 
shall  not  (by  reascm  of  such  apportionment) 
lose  th^  character  as  qualified  expendi- 
tures. 

"(e)  Estates  and  Trusts. — In  the  case  of 
an  estate  or  trust — 

"  ( 1 )  the  quGkllfied  exi>enditures  (or  any  tax- 
able year  shall  be  apportioned  between  the 
estate  or  trust  and  the  beneficiaries  on  the 
basis  of  the  Income  of  the  estate  or  trust 
allocable  to  each,  and 

"(2)  any  beneficiary  to  whom  any  expen- 
ditures have  been  apportioned  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  treated  (for  purposes  of 
this  subpart)  as  the  taxpayer  with  respect 
to  such  expenditures,  and  such  expenditures 
shall  uot.  by  reiison  of  such  apportionment) 
lose  tbelr  chaiacter  as  qualified  expendi- 
tures. 

"(f)   Cross  Reference. — 

"For  application  of  this  subpart  to  certain 
aoqulring  corporations,  see  section  881(0) 
(24)." 

(c)  Section  381(c)  of  such  Code  (relaUng 
to  carryovers  in  certain  corporate  acquisi- 
tions) Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(34)  Crkdit  UNDES  SECTION  40  roR  invest- 
ment   in    certain    DEPRECIABLE    IN    RinUL   JOB 

development  areas. — The  acquiring  corpo- 
ration shall  take  into  accoimt  (to  the  ex- 
tent {MToper  to  carry  out  the  pvirpoees  of  this 
section  and  section  40,  and  under  such  reg- 
ulations as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate)  the  Items  required  to 
be  taken  into  account  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 40  In  respect  to  the  distributor  or  trans- 
feror corporation.'" 

d)(l)    The  table  of  subparts  for  Part  IV 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  Item : 
"Subpart  C — Rules  for  computing  credit  for 

Investment  In  certain  depreciable  prcq)erty 

in  rural  Job  development  areas." 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  A  of 
part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  Item 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  40.  Investment  In  certain  depreciable 
property  In  rural  Job  development 
areas. 
"Sec.  41.  Overpayment  of  tax." 

depreciation  deduction 

Sec.  203.  Section  167  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964  (relating  to  depreciation) 
Is  amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (m) 
as  (n)  and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (1) 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(m)  Section  40  Pbopkett. — 

"(1)  UsETTTL  LiFK. — At  the  election  of  the 
taxpayer — 

"(A)  the  useful  life  of  any  property  which 
is  section  40  property  (as  defined  in  section 
63(a)  (2) )  shall,  for  purposes  of  this  section. 
be  66%  percent  of  the  useful  life  of  such 
property  determined  without  regard  to  this 
p«iragraph;  and 

"(B)  the  guideline  class  lives  and  asset  de- 
preciation ranges  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  which  are  applicable  to  any 
property  which  is  section  40  property  shall, 
for  purposes  of  this  section,  be  66%  f>ercent 
of  the  guideline  class  lives  and  asset  depre- 
ciation ranges  applicable  to  such  pr(q>erty 
determined  without  regard  to  this  para- 
graph. 

An  election  under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
made  at  such  time  and  In  such  manner  aa 
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th«  Secretary  or  His  d«I«g*t«  prMerlbM  by 
regulfttlona. 

"(3)  NsAKxsT  rtru.  tkak. — If  the  useful  life, 
guideline  cl&.'<8  life,  or  aaset  depredation 
range  of  any  property  as  determined  uader 
paragraph  (1)  includes  a  fraction  of  a  year, 
such  useful  life  shall  be  deemed  the  nearest 
half  year. 

"(3)  ExcrmoN. — No  election  may  be  made 
ander  paragraph  ( 1 )  with  respect  to  any  sec- 
tion 40  property  which  is  placed  in  seryloe 
after  the  expiration  of  the  10-year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  on  which  a  section  40 
certificate  (as  defined  In  ctlon  53  (a) 
( 1 ) )  Is  first  Issued  to  any  person  for  the  sec- 
tion 40  facility  (as  defined  In  section  S3  (a) 
(0))  at.  or  In  connection  with  which,  such 
section  40  property  Is  used." 

NXT  OPERATING  LOSS  CAUlTOTKaa 

Sec.  203.  Section  173  oX  the  Internal  Beve- 
nu«  Code  of  1064  (relating  to  net  operating 
lo«s  deduction)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  strUdng  out  "(O).  and  (E)"  In  sub- 
section (b)(1)(B)  and  InserUng  in  lieu 
thereof  "(O).  (E),  and  (H)": 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(b)  (1)  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(H)  The  portion  of  a  net  operating  loss 
for  any  taxable  year  to  which  (under  sub- 
section (1) )  this  subparagraph  applies  which 
Is  allocable  to  the  operation  of  a  section  40 
bu8ines«  (as  defined  In  section  &3(a)(6)) 
through  a  section  40  facility  (as  defined  in 
section  63)8)  (5))  shall  be  a  net  operating 
loss  carryover  to  each  of  the  10  taxable  years 
following  the  taxable  year  of  such  loss." 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsection  (1)  as 
(m)  and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (k) 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  CAJUtTOVsa  OF  Nrr  Opxratinc  Lossxa 
or  SacnoN  40  BnsiKnas. — Subsection  (b) 
(1)(H)  shall  apply,  with  respect  to  the  op- 
eration of  a  section  40  business  through  a 
section  40  facility,  only  to  a  net  operating 
loss  for  (A)  the  taxable  year  In  which  the 
operation  of  such  facility  Is  begun  by  any 
section  40  business  under  a  section  40  certifi- 
cate (as  defined  in  section  53(a)(1))  or  (B) 
any  of  the  9  succeeding  taxable  years." 

SPKCIAL     DBOUCnON      rOB     COMPENSATION      PAO) 
DtTHtNO  TaAINIMO   OP  KMP1X)TXES 

S«c.  304.  (a)  Part  VI  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Cods  of 
1954  (relating  to  itemised  deductions  for  In- 
dlTlcKials  and  corporations)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 
"Sk:.  188.  Spbcial  Dkduction  ro«  Ctxtain 
BustNXBSxa  Opseating  in 
Rxraai.       Job       Dbvxlopmknt 

AXXAS 

"(a)  Oenexai.  BtnjB. — In  the  case  of  any 
person  engaged  in  a  section  40  business  (as 
defined  in  secUon  53(a)  (6)).  there  shall  be 
allowed  as  a  deduction  for  the  taxable  year 
I  In  addition  to  any  deduction  under  section 
163)  an  amount  equal  to  50  percent  of  the 
compensation  paid  or  Incurred  In  money  dur- 
ing the  taxable  year  to  each  employee  who — 

"(1)  satisfies  the  requirements  of  section 
101(a)(4)  (A)  or  (B)  of  the  Rural  Job  De- 
velopment Act  of  1971, 

"(3)  perform  subetantlally  all  of  his  serv- 
ices as  an  employee  at  a  section  40  facility 
(as  defined  In  section  53(a)(6))  through 
which  such  section  40  business  Is  conducted, 
And 

"(3)  Is  receiving  training  to  acquire  the 
skills  necessary  to  perform  (A)  the  position 
or  Job  in  which  he  Is  employed  or  (B)  an- 
other position  or  Job  as  an  employee  of  such 
section  40  facility. 

"(b)  LiicrrATioNS. — 

"(1)  In  cxnxeai,. — The  deduction  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  allowed  with  respect 
to  the  compensation  of  an  employee  only — 

"(A)  If  the  Secretary  of  Labor  certifies  that 
such  employes  requires  training  to  acquire 


the  skills  in  order  to  perform  satisfactorily 
the  position  or  Job  In  which  be  Is  employed 
or  for  which  be  is  being  trained,  and 

"(B)  for  the  period  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  certifies  that  such  training  is  so  re- 
quired. 

"  ( a )  Dxi.«iATiON  OP  DUTixs. — The  Secretary 
of  Labor  may  perform  his  duties  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  through  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service  or  through  such  State 
agencies  as  he  may  prescribe." 

(b)   The  table  of  sections  for  part  VI  of     will  be  received  and  appropriatelv  re 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  Is     ferred 


S  575— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DE- 
VELOPMENT ACT  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1971  ° 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
Amendments  of  1971. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 


amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

following  new  item: 

'Sec.  188.  Special  deduction  for  certain  busi- 
nesses operating  In  rural  Job  de- 
velopment areas." 

xmcrrvz  datk 

Sbc.  306.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  af- 
ter the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  ni— MISCElXANEOtrS  PROVISIONS 

SCOMOMIC    AND    BUSINESS    DATA 

Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  may  collect,  ana- 
lyze, and  publish  data  pertaining  to  Inveet- 
ments  in  various  types  of  enterprises  in  rela- 
tion to  employment,  inventories  of  resources, 
unemployment  and  underemployment,  suit- 
ability of  potential  locations  for  various  t>'pes 
of  enterprises,  qualifications,  and  skiUs  and 
training  needs  of  the  labor  force  in  various 
areas,  market  Information,  and  other  eco- 
nomic subjects,  for  use  in  carrying  out  the 
purpoaes  of  this  Act  and  for  tb«  information 
and  guidance  of  businessmen  who  may  seek 
to  establish  Job-creating  enterprises  in  rural 
Job  development  areas.  In  the  collection  of 
such  data,  existing  sources  and  facilities  shall 
be  utilized  1»  the  maximum  extent  feasible. 

national  advoobt  committxz 
Sec.  303.  The  Secretary  may  appoint  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  Rural  Indus- 
trialization which  shall  consist  of  twenty- 
five  members  and  shall  be  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  business,  industry,  labor,  agri- 
culture. State,  and  local  governments,  and 
the  general  public.  The  Secretary  shall  desig- 
iLate  a  Chairman  from  the  members  ap- 
pointed to  such  Committee.  Such  Oommit- 
tee.  or  any  duly  established  subcommittee 
thereof,  shall  from  time  to  time  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Secretary  relative  to  the 
carrying  out  of  his  duties  under  this  Act. 
Such  Oxnmlttee  shall  hold  not  less  than  two 
meetings  during  each  calendar  year. 

ANNUAL    EEPOBT 

Sec.  303.  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  com- 
prehensive and  detailed  annual  report  to  the 
Congress  of  his  operations  under  this  Act  for 
each  fiscal  year  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
ending  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  Such  report  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  January  3  of  the  year 
following  the  fiscal  year  with  respect  to  which 
such  report  Is  made. 

APPEOPUATIONS    AtrTHOEIZXI)    POK    INTOEMATION 
PBOGKAM 

Sec.  304.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
collect  and  disseminate  relevant  economic 
data  and  to  serve  as  an  Information  clearing- 
house for  local  communities  and  businesses 
considering  establishing  Job-creating  enter- 
prises in  Job  development  areas  Information 
I>rograms  under  this  section  shall  include — 

( 1 )  telling  buainessmen  of  the  advantages 
of  locating  plants  in  rural  America: 

(3)  providing  a  site  location  and  analysis 
service:   and 

(3)  assisting  In  the  coordination  of  com- 
munity. State,  and  Federal  programs  for  In- 
dustrial and  community  development. 

(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
(500.000  for  each  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 


The  bill  (S.  575)  to  authorize  funds  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Appala- 
chian Regional  Development  Act  of  1965. 
as  amended,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph (for  himself  and  other  Senators), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in 
sending  this  legislation  to  the  desk.  I 
think  it  is  significant  to  state  that  the 
able  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper),  is 
joining  with  me  in  this  legislative  elTort, 
and  we  are  gratified  that  an  additional 
52  Members  of  the  Senate  are  signatories 
to  this  measure. 

This  bill  would  authorize  a  4-year  ex- 
tension of  one  of  the  most  unique  and  in- 
novative programs  in  the  history  of 
American  government.  For  6  years  the 
Appalachian  regional  development  pro- 
gram has  been  in  operation,  helping  peo- 
ple of  a  13-State  region  to  better  de- 
velop the  institutions  and  the  public  fa- 
cilities that  will  enable  them  to  partici- 
pate more  fully  in  the  growth  of  the 
American  economy. 

Members  of  the  Congress  recognized 
the  necessity  for  a  unique  program  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  the  Appala- 
chian region  when  they  passed  the  origi- 
nal legislation  In  1965.  That  this  pro- 
gram has  shown  its  value  and  deserves 
to  be  continued  is  reflected  in  tlie  fact 
that  more  than  one-half  of  all  Senators 
are  joining  with  us  today  as  cosponsors 
of  this  bill.  I  am  pleased,  Mr.  President, 
to  have  as  my  partner  in  this  endeavor 
the  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  John  Sherman 
Cooper,  and  to  have  the  support  and 
encouragement  of  lumerous  Members  in 
placing  this  important  legislation  before 
the  Senate. 

Prior  to  1965,  when  we  were  consider- 
ing the  form  Appalachian  legislation 
should  take,  we  had  only  general  ideas 
about  how  local  communities  could  be 
organized  to  take  advantage  of  the  pro- 
grams that  would  follow.  There  was 
much  deliberation  and  debate  before  we 
agreed  on  the  concept  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission  In  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  States  work 
together  as  equal  partners. 

To  provide  a  more  intimate  link  to 
local  communities,  the  Congress  author- 
ized the  Commission  to  work  through 
Governors  and  local  development  dis- 
tricts in  the  States.  We  recognized  that 
we  were  legislating,  to  a  great  extent,  in 
areas  in  which  there  was  no  past  ex- 
perience. We  encouraged  Appaiachia  to 
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explore  new  methods  and  to  undertake 
experiments  in  developmental  activities 

To  this  experiment  In  Government  or- 
ganization and  operation  the  Congress 
added  several  structural  programis  de- 
signed to  directly  attack  and  correct  se- 
vere deficiencies  In  public  facilities  re- 
lated to  proper  growth — a  highway  pro- 
gram, a  health  program,  a  vocational 
educational  program,  and,  more  recently, 
housing  and  manpower  training  pro- 
grams. 

We  felt  the  new  Appalachian  develop- 
mental highway  program,  a  key  segment 
of  the  total  effort,  should  be  designed  to 
facilitate  access  to  areas  Isolated  by 
mountainous  terrain  so  that  new  Jobs 
and  better  public  services  would  be  ben- 
eficial results.  The  Commission  was  en- 
couraged to  locate  new  facilities  which 
would  serve  groups  of  communities  most 
efficiently.  We  urged  counties  and  groups 
of  counties  to  combine  their  resources 
and  thereby  expand  services  by  coopera- 
tive action. 

I  confess  that,  as  an  original  sponsor 
of  the  Appalachian  concept  and  a  sup- 
porter of  the  program  for  6  years,  I 
may  lack  some  degree  of  objectivity  in 
evaluating  its  accomplishments.  At  the 
same  time.  I  feel  I  have  a  responsibility 
not  only  to  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
but  to  the  entire  region  and  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  examine  the  pro- 
gram critically. 

After  6  years'  experience,  I  believe  we 
can  point  to  a  number  of  solid  achieve- 
ments. Appaiachia  is  the  only  region  in 
our  country  which  has  a  full  complement 
of  local  regional  planning  and  develop- 
ment organizations  actively  working  to- 
gether to  build  a  better  future.  This 
achievement  has  not  been  an  easy  one 
in  a  society  such  as  ours  where  there  are 
many  levels  and  forms  of  government. 

In  recent  months  there  have  been  a 
number  of  attempts  to  assess  the  results 
of  the  Appalachian  program.  There  are 
evaluations  which  found  it  to  be  a  worth- 
while effort  and  others  that  pronounced 
It  a  failure.  It  is  conceivable  that,  as  is 
often  the  case,  the  truth  lies  somewhere 
between  the  extremes. 

Income  In  Appaiachia  has  increased, 
but  not  as  much  as  we  hoped ;  the  num- 
ber of  Jobs  has  grown,  but  not  as  much 
as  we  hoped;  outmlgratlon  has  slowed, 
but  not  £is  much  as  we  hoped ;  the  levels 
of  health  and  education  have  Improved, 
but  not  as  much  as  we  hoped.  These  are 
not  reasons  to  abandon  the  effort;  rather 
they  are  incentives  to  Increase  the  effort 
and  develop  even  more  than  has  been 
achieved. 

In  1962,  Appalachla's  official  imem- 
ployment  rate  was  8.2  percent,  compared 
to  the  national  rate  of  5.5  percent.  By 
fiscal  year  1970,  Appalachla's  unemploy- 
ment rate  was  3.9  percent,  compared  to  a 
national  rate  of  3.4  percent.  Jobs  are 
Increasing  today  in  Appaiachia  at  a  rate 
slightly  faster  than  that  of  the  United 
States.  Many  of  these  new  Jobs  are  de- 
veloping along  completed  segments  and 
future  corridors  of  the  new  Appalachian 
Development  Highway  System,  and  we 
are  seeing,  for  the  first  time,  the  kind  of 
companies  that  never  located  In  many 


sections  of  our  Appalachian  region  in  the 
past. 

Incomes  in  Appaiachia  are  growing 
now  at  about  the  same  rate  as  in  the  rest 
of  America,  but  our  earnest  hope  is  that 
we  can  accelerate  the  Appalachian  rate 
during  the  next  few  years  so  that  our 
region  c&n  catch  up  with  the  Nation.  For 
too  long  Appaiachia  has  lagged  too  far 
behind.  It  Is  the  goal  of  the  Appalachian 
Regionsil  Commission  to  have  Appa- 
lachian per  capita  income  within  90  per- 
cent of  the  Nation  by  1980. 

Unfortunately,  many  people  are  still 
leaving  Appaiachia  for  the  big  cities  of 
the  Midwest  and  the  East.  Even  so,  out- 
migration  Is  steadily  tapering  off.  Be- 
tween 1950  and  1960,  2.2  million  Appala- 
chians moved  out  of  the  region.  Between 
1960  and  1970,  outmigration  reduced  to 
1.4  milUon  persons,  but  this  was  still 
300,000  more  persons  lost  to  the  region 
than  originally  anticipated  for  the  de- 
cade. We  want  to  stop  this  outflow  of 
mostly  young  talent  and  ease  the  prob- 
lems of  our  large  cities  by  making  op- 
portunities for  work  and  a  good  life 
available  right  at  home.  We  fervently  de- 
sire to  make  outmigration  from  Appa- 
iachia unnecessary. 

The  Appalachian  developmental  high- 
way program  is  well  underway,  provid- 
ing Improved  and,  in  many  cases,  new 
access  to  areas  that  are  becoming  desir- 
able sites  for  industritil  growth.  Con- 
struction has  been  completed  on  488  miles 
of  the  highway  network  and  is  underway 
on  367.7  additional  miles.  The  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Commission  to  date  has 
obligated  $615,451,000  on  the  highway 
program,  and  some  of  the  States  have  ac- 
celerated their  construction  by  prefi- 
nancing an  additional  $35  million  worth 
of  work  in  anticipation  of  future  Fed- 
eral obligations. 

Of  the  total  of  2,571  miles  of  Appala- 
chian highways  authorized,  work  has 
been  completed  or  is  in  some  stage  of  ac- 
tivity on  93  percent  of  them. 

There  are  many  ways  to  measure  the 
impact  of  the  Appalachian  program,  but 
the  best  way  I  know  to  determine  its 
progress  is  to  see  what  is  happening  in 
the  local  communities  themselves. 

Where  the  new  Appalachian  develop- 
mental highways  have  been  completed, 
the  patterns  of  economic  development 
have  already  begim  to  change  for  the 
better.  On  one  highway  in  eastern  Ken- 
tucky, for  example,  a  major  computer 
corporation  has  located  a  plant  that  vsall 
employ  150  persons  in  a  county  which 
was  the  second  poorest  in  the  United 
States  in  1960. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  CooPKH)  Is  interested  in  the 
fact  that  a  major  manufacturer  of 
plumbing  fixtures  has  also  located  on  the 
same  highway  with  a  payroll  ultimately 
projected  to  reach  450  persons.  This  is 
the  largest  manufacturing  plant  ever  to 
have  located  in  that  part  of  Appaiachia. 

The  new  highways  are  serving  as  traf- 
fic arteries  on  which  new  schools,  hospi- 
tals, industrisd  parks,  better  housing — 
new  communities — are  being  built. 

Under  the  Appalachian  health  pro- 
gram, over  a  million  persons  have  already 
been  touched  In  one  way  or  another  by 


one  of  the  moet  Innovative  efforts  to 
solve  health  problems  currently  under- 
way in  the  United  States.  An  alliance  of 
local  health  councils,  State  health  de- 
partments, the  Appalachian  Regional 
CanmisBion,  and  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice has  been  able  to  begin  in  selected 
areas  of  Appaiachia  a  comprehensive 
health  program  in  several  areas. 

In  the  southern  counties  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, for  example,  improved  health  serv- 
ices are  being  provided  to  mothers  and 
infants;  essential  public  and  mental 
health  services  have  been  expanded  to 
reach  people  who  had  heretofore  been 
imtouched  by  our  regular  health  serv- 
ices ;  tuberculosis — still  a  scourge  In  that 
area — is  being  better  controlled;  and 
dental  and  medical  care  are  being  pro- 
vided to  the  sick  and  infirm  right  In  their 
own  homes.  A  new  health  communica- 
tions system  is  operating  around  the 
clock  to  enhance  the  program  of  care  for 
persons  stricken  in  the  area.  The  objec- 
tive is  placement  of  such  Individuals 
in  the  care  of  the  physician  or  hospital 
best  available  and  best  able  to  handle 
his  problem.  Schoolchildren  are  going 
through  a  health  screening  program  and 
those  youngsters  stricken  with  Illness  are 
being  provided  with  vital  treatment  they 
were  never  able  to  receive  before.  Tliere 
is  a  new  dental  care  program  for  chil- 
dren in  an  area  which  has  suffered  from 
an  epidemic  of  dental  disease  because  of 
the  acute  shortage  of  dentists  in  the 
past. 

Perhaps  the  most  impressive  achieve- 
ment so  far  imder  the  Appalachian  pro- 
gram has  been  in  vocational  education. 
When  the  program  began  in  1965,  only 
20  percent  of  Appalachla's  manpower 
needs  were  being  met  by  the  vocational 
and  technical  schools.  Today  expanded 
numbers  of  such  schools  are  meeting  40 
percent  of  the  Region's  needs.  The  ob- 
jective of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  is  to  provide  vocational  and 
technical  training  opportunities  for  half 
the  high  school  population  in  Appa- 
iachia. It  is  close  to  reaching  that  goal, 
having  already  participated  in  the  de- 
velopment of  310  vocational  and  tech- 
nical centers. 

The  rate  of  increase  In  vocational  and 
technical  enrollment  in  Appaiachia  has 
been  two  to  three  times  that  of  the  Na- 
tion during  the  last  several  years.  Under 
the  stimulus  of  the  progrsmi,  the  States 
have  more  than  doubled  their  own  com- 
mitments to  improve  vocational  and 
technical  education,  and  Appaiachia  now 
leads  the  Nation  in  Improvements  In  this 
form  of  training. 

So  I  say  that  there  is  every  reason  to 
continue  this  pr(^ram.  I  shall  not  speak 
of  the  phasing  out  which  has  been  ad- 
vixated,  and  I  am  not  certain  yet  just 
what  the  administration  effort  will  be  in 
reference  to  the  Appalachian  effort. 

I  should  not  want  to  close  my  remarks 
without  stating  that  I  feel  I  have  per- 
sonal knowledge,  in  the  State  of  West 
Virginia,  of  this  program.  I  have  \'lslted 
many  areas,  and  have  seen  the  results, 
as  has  my  colleague  from  West  Virginia, 
Senator  Byrd.  I  know  personally  of  the 
nature  of  change  this  vocational-tech- 
nical education  effort  has  brought  about. 
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The  James  Rumsey  Vocational  Technical 
Center  In  West  Virginia  was  one  of  the 
first  area-serving  schools  to  be  built  in 
my  State,  serving  residents  of  Berkeley, 
Jefferson,  and  Morgan  Counties  in  our 
eastern  panhandle  area.  When  it  is  com- 
pleted in  the  fall  of  1972.  it  will  have  an 
initial  enrollment  of  500  students  in  such 
courses  as  computer  programing,  health 
occupations,  stenography,  and  distribu- 
tive education. 

A  network  of  community  colleges  Is  be- 
ing built,  too.  Virginia  has  practically 
completed  a  network  of  such  schools. 
Georgia  used  Appalachian  funds  to  build 
Ita  first  region-serving  community  col- 
lege. In  West  Virginia,  we  have  a  new 
branch  of  West  Virginia  University  pro- 
viding technical  and  professional  train- 
ing In  Parkersburg. 

Under  the  Appalachian  program,  much 
of  the  substantial  damage  caused  in  the 
past  by  coal  mining  is  being  slowly  re- 
paired. In  the  anthracite  mining  section 
of  northeastern  Pennsylvania,  where  such 
sizable  cities  as  Scranton  and  Wilkes- 
Barre  are  threatened  with  cave-ins  in 
their  downtown  business  districts.  Appa- 
lachian mine  area  reclamation  funds 
have  been  used  to  fill  dangerous  areas 
and  extinguish  or  control  all  of  the  ma- 
jor mine  fires  burning  in  the  area  caus- 
ing dangerous  air  pollution.  Old  surface 
mine  waste  piles  are  being  pimiped  un- 
derground to  shore  up  the  business  dis- 
tricts and  residential  areas  of  these  large 
cities  and  free  large  areas  for  use  as 
parks,  industrial  sites,  and  housing.  Strip 
mines  are  being  reclaimed  for  parks, 
schools,  housing  developments,  and  in- 
dustrial sites. 

And,  this  year  for  the  first  time.  Appa- 
lachian funds  have  been  available  to  find 
new  methods  of  mining  and  mining  con- 
trol in  order  to  reduce  the  environmental 
damage  caused  by  extraction. 

Using  supplemental  grants  available 
under  the  Appalachian  program,  as  well 
as  other  assistance,  the  States  and  local- 
ities have  been  able  to  Initiate  or  to  fur- 
ther the  development  of  new  communi- 
ties, new  industrial  sites,  new  service  com- 
plexes, some  of  them  located  on  the  Ap- 
palachian developmental  highways  and 
some  on  the  Interstate  Highway  System. 
There  is  an  impressive  industrial  and 
education  complex  under  development  in 
the  Golden  Triangle  between  Starkville, 
and  Coliunbus,  Miss. 

A  new  industrial  park  is  being  devel- 
oped in  an  area  of  high  unemployment  in 
southwestern  Virginia. 

New  industrial  sites  are  being  devel- 
oped in  eastern  Kentucky. 

An  important  new  community  is  being 
established  near  Lucasville,  Ohio. 

A  major  new  urban  community  is  being 
planned  in  Pennsylvania. 

A  new  campus  to  provide  post-high 
school  and  college  education  is  being  de- 
veloped In  Maryland. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  Commis- 
sion, several  States  have  been  able  to 
create  new  State  housing  corporations  to 
accelerate  the  construction  of  new  hous- 
ing. 

On  many  occasions  I  have  enunciated 
my  belief  that  one  of  the  most  significant 
and  far-reaching  aspects  of  the  total  Ap- 
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palachian  experiment  is  the  development 
of  the  partnership  role  among  all  levels 
of  government.  It  is  this  fusion  of  In- 
terests that  has  come  to  fascinate  and 
challenge  many  people  concerned  with 
improving  the  operation  of  government 
as  a  whole. 

As  a  result  of  this  and  the  solid 
achievements  that  have  taken  place  in 
Appalachia  in  the  past  6  years,  I  sense  a 
new  spirit  of  hope  in  the  region,  one  that 
has  for  too  long  been  relegated  to  the 
backwash  of  American  society  by  events 
and  circumstances  often  beyond  its  con- 
trol. Where  there  once  existed  despair, 
there  is  now  encouragement  that  Ap- 
palachia can  and  will  join  in  the  dynamic 
growth  of  the  United  States. 

So  we  move  forward  in  these  areas.  I 
believe  we  have  shown  fully  and  clearly 
the  reasons  why  the  Appalachian  pro- 
grams should  be  continued.  We  hope  that 
similar  programs  may  move  forward  In 
the  other  five  regions  in  other  sections 
of  the  country.  If  such  a  program  were 
dropped,  I  think  it  would  be  ill-advised 
and  imprudent. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  to 
the  Congress,  President  Nixon  gave  par- 
ticular emphasis  to  the  reorganization 
of  Government  to  make  it  more  respon- 
sive to  contemporary  needs  and  to  new 
methods  of  channeling  Federal  revenues 
in  meaningful  ways  to  State  and  local 
activities. 

I  am  proud  that  the  Appalachian  de- 
velopment program  has  been  a  leader 
and  an  innovater  in  both  of  these  areas. 
The  Committee  on  Public  Works  recog- 
nizes the  significance  of  the  bold  new 
steps  that  have  been  taken  in  Appa- 
lachia, and  we  are  studying  the  Ap- 
palachian program  as  a  possible  pattern 
for  economic  development  and  other  pro- 
grams elsewhere. 

Senator  Coopir  and  I,  along  with 
others,  have  attempted  to  convince 
President  Nixon  that  the  recommenda- 
tion of  some  of  his  advisers  that  the  Ap- 
palachian program  be  abandoned  cannot 
be  Justified.  For  reasons  I  have  discussed, 
the  Appalachian  program  should  be  ex- 
tended 4  more  years,  and  dropping  it 
or  phasing  it  out  at  this  time  would  be 
ill-advised  and  imprudent. 

I  hope  that  from  these  deliberations 
the  Congress  can  conceive  a  new  genera- 
tion of  legislation  leading  toward  intel- 
ligent national  policy  and  further  im- 
provement of  efforts  such  as  are  growing 
out  of  the  Appalachian  endeavor. 

Based  on  what  we  have  learned  in  the 
past  6  years  and  what  we  expect  to  learn 
this  year,  I  am  sure  that  the  Appalachian 
program  will  be  modified  and  refined. 
We  will,  however,  want  to  preserve  the 
momentima  and  the  spirit  of  cooperation 
and  Federal -States  partnership  gen- 
erated under  the  Appalachian  program. 
The  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
which  I  chair,  and  its  Subcommittee  on 
Economic  Development  under  the  able 
chairmanship  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  iMr  Montoya), 
intend  to  give  careful  consideration  to 
the  extension  of  the  Appalachian  pro- 
gram and  to  legislation  to  revise  and 
amend  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 


Development  Act  of  1965  which  was  in 
tended  to  help  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
provide  the  facilities  and  services  being 
developed  in  Appalachia  under  soeclfl^ 
legislation.  »-^"«. 

The  committee  has  scheduled  hearings 
on  this  bill  in  Washington  on  Februarys 
9,  and  10.  At  that  time  we  will  thoroughly 
review  the  full  range  of  programs  under- 
taken by  the  Appalachian  Commission 
We  will  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
implementation  of  new  programs  author- 
ized in  1969.  such  as  the  retraining  of 
unemployed  miners  and  other  workers 
and  expanded  activities  in  health,  hous- 
ing, and  mine  area  restoration. 

We  will  explore  the  possibility  of  dem- 
onstration programs  in  the  fields  of  edu- 
cation and  the  environment  as  succes- 
sors to  Appalachian  commission  pro- 
grams legislated  in  1965  that  are  ap- 
proaching completion. 

The  committee  expects  to  complete 
work  on  the  Appalachian  legislation  early 
and  bring  this  bill  to  the  Senate  for  early 
action  while  we  carefully  consider  over- 
all economic  development  legislation. 

Appalachia  Is  a  region  rich  in  re- 
sources. Its  manpower  and  productive 
capacity  have  been  underutilized  for  too 
long.  While  that  capacity  Is  not  used,  the 
national  economy  suffers  and  the  people 
of  the  region  continue  to  Uve  in  frustra- 
tion with  the  knowledge  that  they  do  not 
yet  participate  in  the  better  life  enjoyed 
by  the  majority  of  our  citizens. 

I  Invite  all  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
examine  these  proposals  in  detail.  The 
advice  and  recommendations  of  my  col- 
leagues are  encouraged  so  that  we  may 
produce  legislation  that  is  most  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  the  people  we  repre- 
sent. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  was  well 
conceived.  It  has  been  effectively  carried 
out  in  the  region,  and  we  believe,  as  it 
moves  toward  fruition,  delayed  at  present 
because  of  inflation — the  increases  in 
cost  that  have  hampered  many  programs 
during  these  past  few  years — that  now 
is  the  time  to  go  forward,  rather  than  to 
retreat.  I  am  grateful,  as  I  have  said  so 
many  times,  for  the  very  effective  efforts 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  others 
in  crossing  this  line  in  the  Senate,  as  it 
were,  to  help  an  area  of  the  country  that 
has  not  wanted  a  handout,  but  has 
wanted  a  helping  hand.  I  believe  that  is 
what  we  have  provided  in  the  Appala- 
chian program. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  honored  to  Join 
with  my  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  in 
Introducing  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  Amendments  of  1971. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  Join  with  Sen- 
ator Randolph  in  March  1965  in  intro- 
ducing the  origlnaJ  Appalachian  develcv- 
ment  bill.  At  that  time,  a  number  of 
Senators  Joined  with  us  as  sponsors.  I 
think  the  fine  success  of  this  program  Is 
expressed  by  the  fact  that  more  than  50 
Members  of  this  body  have  Joined  in  the 
bill  to  continue  this  program  for  an  addi- 
tional 4  years. 
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The  bill  would  authorize  a  4-year  ex- 
tension of  the  Appalachian  regional  de- 
velopment program,  a  program  estab- 
lished 6  years  ago  to  assist  one  of  the 
most  economically  depressed  regions  of 
our  country,  a  region  which  could  be 
easily  identified  because  of  the  geograprti- 
ic  similarity  of  the  various  States,  the 
people,  and  the  problems  which  the  peo- 
ple of  this  area  had  confronted. 

The  purpose  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Act  Is  "to  assist  the  region  in 
meeting  its  special  problems,  to  promote 
its  economic  development,  and  to  estab- 
lish a  framework  for  Joint  Federal  and 
State  efforts  toward  providing  the  basic 
lacillties  essential  to  its  growth." 

Much  attention  has  been  given  the 
Appalachia  highway  program.  If  anyone 
has  visited  Appalachia,  he  knows  that 
it  is  necessary  to  open  the  Isolated  area 
to  provide  links  to  markets  aroimd  the 
periphery  but  which  cannot  be  tapped 
for  lack  of  Eujcess.  and  to  provide  a  way 
for  people  to  reach  services,  schools,  and 
developing  employment  oppwrtunitles. 
Transportation  is  vital  if  Appalachia  is 
to  break  out  of  Its  Isolation — one  of  the 
underlying  causes  of  its  poverty. 

But  highways  are  not  the  only  key  to 
the  development  of  Appalachia.  High- 
ways are  not  the  goal,  but  they  are  the 
means  of  promoting  more  Jobs,  of  pro- 
viding markets,  and  of  facilitating  com- 
munication and  transportation. 

To  promote  the  region's  economic  de- 
velopment and  to  reach  the  personal 
needs  cf  the  people,  several  program 
areas  were  established  by  the  Appalachia 
Governors  for  priority  consideration — 
not  only  the  highway  system  but  also 
hea'th.  vocational  education,  and  en- 
vironmental programs,  including  mine 
area  restoration,  land  stabilization,  and 
water  resource  development. 

In  my  statement,  which  I  will  not  read 
In  full,  but  which  I  will  insert  in  the 
RicoRD  at  the  close  of  my  remarks,  I 
have  called  attention  to  these  various 
needs  and  the  programs  which  have  been 
established  to  overcome  them. 

I  have  mentioned  education  and  vo- 
cational education.  To  date  the  Com- 
mission has  placed  an  average  of  57  per- 
cent of  its  supplemental  grant  funds — 
provided  under  section  214 — in  educa- 
tion. 

There  is  a  critical  shortage  of  health 
manpower,  and  a  need  exists  to  extend 
basic  health  services  to  the  more  remote 
sections  of  the  region.  For  this  reason, 
the  Commission,  under  the  demonstra- 
tion health  services  program — section 
202  of  the  act — has  been  working  with 
the  U.S.  Health  Service  and  Mental 
Health  Administration,  medical  schools, 
and  local  health  personnel  to  develop  a 
better  health  system  to  serve  the  people 
of  the  region.  This  system  includes  not 
only  a  regional  hospital  network  but 
also  ambulance  services,  mobile  health 
and  dental  units,  public  health  clinics, 
home-visiting  nursing  services,  and  a 
fleld  doctor  program. 

Child  health  and  nutrition  is  a  major 
concern  of  the  Commission  in  Appalach- 
ia. Prenatal  care,  Immunization  pro- 
ET&ms,  and  nutritional  screening  clinics 
liave  been  established.  Under  these  pro- 


grams, Pickens  Coxmty,  B.C.,  hM  estab- 
lished its  first  public  health  dental  pro- 
gram and  has  already  treated  hundreds 
of  children  and  adults. 

My  distinguished  colleague  has  brought 
to  our  attention  the  problem  of  imder- 
employment  and  lack  of  employment  in 
the  region.  Emplosmient  and  industry 
come  slowly  into  such  an  area,  but  it  has 
begun  to  move  into  Appalachia.  I  know 
this  to  be  true  In  the  eastern  part  of 
Kentucky,  principally  because  of  the 
highway  system  being  developed. 

I  should  mention,  also,  the  houshig 
program,  the  programs  that  are  under- 
way to  study  and  utilize  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  region,  and  the  progrsuns 
to  conserve  and  develop  the  great  tim- 
ber and  coal  resources  of  the  area. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  achieve- 
ments of  the  Appalachian  regional  pro- 
gram has  been  the  creation  of  a  work- 
able local-State-Federal  partnership 
which  could  serve  as  a  model  for  recent 
proposals  to  create  a  more  balanced  Fed- 
eral system. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message, 
President  Nixon  outlined  six  goals  for 
the  country.  One  of  his  proposals  was 
to  strengthen  and  to  renew  our  State 
and  local  governments  and  to  initiate  a 
plan  of  revenue  sharing.  I  believe  that 
the  experience,  derived  from  the  opera- 
tion of  this  act,  could  be  considered  smd 
drawn  upon  as  a  fundamental  base  of 
the  President's  proposal. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion has  not  been  just  another  Federal 
program.  It  was  initiated  by  10  Appalach- 
ian State  governments  voluntarily 
coming  together  to  assist  each  other  in 
solving  the  myritid  problems  of  their 
States. 

The  program  has  demonstrated  over 
the  past  6  years  that  such  a  partnership 
of  governments  can  work  and  that  States 
can  and  will  sissume  their  responsibilities. 
Under  the  Appalachian  organization, 
States  initiate  projects,  establish  prior- 
ities— using  the  total  assistance  avail- 
able— and  coordinate  and  direct  State 
and  Federal  funds  into  areas  of  need — 
areas  where  they  can  be  best  invested 
for  the  public  benefit. 

The  other  element  of  the  Appalachian 
program  which  I  believe  should  be 
studied  is  the  present  use  of  block  grants 
and  the  flexibility  afforded  each  State  in 
the  use  of  these  moneys.  Founds  for  vari- 
ous programs  are  appropriated  to  the 
Commission  in  a  block  for  the  Commis- 
sion to  allocate  among  States.  It  Is  left 
to  the  States  to  establish  priorities  for 
the  use  of  these  funds. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  I 
could  say  today  that  the  Appalachia  re- 
gional program  has  accomplished  all  the 
goals  we  established  6  years  ago.  The 
progress  I  have  cited  is  real,  and  the 
problems  of  the  region,  have  yielded  in 
some  degree  to  change. 

Because  of  the  isolation  of  the  region, 
inflation,  and  the  Vietnam  war,  the 
schedule  of  appropriations  has  not  been 
attained,  and  many  projects  have  been 
delayed. 

More  recently,  there  has  been  a  move- 
ment from  the  more  traditional  "brick 
and  mortar"  approach  to  an  emphasis 


on  the  development  of  human  resources. 
This  shift  in  effort  has  caused  some  ad- 
justment problems  and  further  delay. 
The  progrsun  has  moved  along  but  it  will 
take  several  years  for  the  program  to 
produce  its  potential  benefit.  We  believe 
that  this  might  be  done  with  a  4-year  ex- 
tension. This  extension  Is  essential  If  the 
region  is  to  achieve  the  level  of  develop- 
ment and  economic  growth  which  Con- 
gress intended. 

I  do  not  consider  this  extension  of  the 
act,  which  will  be  provided  by  this  bill, 
contrary  to  President  Nixon's  proposals 
of  governmental  reorganization  and 
revenue  sharing.  As  I  have  stated  before, 
I  consider  the  Appalachia  program  an 
innovative  experiment  in  this  area  and 
a  model  which  the  Congress  can  draw 
upon. 

When  the  proposed  reforms  have  been 
submitted  and  considered,  the  Appalach- 
ia program  can  then  be  reassessed 
with  respect  to  its  relation  to  the  national 
program.  At  letist  until  such  a  program 
is  established  far  the  country,  I  believe 
it  necessary  to  continue  the  Commission 
so  that  the  program  and  achievements 
we  have  attained  will  not  be  lost  to  the 
people  of  Appalachia. 

In  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1972, 
President  Nixon  has  recommended  a 
total  of  $288  million,  which  is  an  increase 
over  the  recommendation  for  1971. 

I  close  by  thanking  my  colleague  from 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  Randolph,  chsurman 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee,  for  his 
effective  and  ever-continuing  efforts  on 
behalf  of  this  region  and  its  people.  He 
believes — as  I  do — that  the  bill  is  essen- 
tial. I  thank  him  particularly  for  his 
dedication  to  the  principle  that  this  pro- 
gram shall  be  extended  and,  I  must  say, 
that  I  have  that  same  feeling  of  obliga- 
tion. 

I  was  bom  on  the  edge  of  this  region 
where  my  family  has  lived  for  over  170 
years.  I  have  served  as  a  county  judge 
in  my  own  home  coimty  and  as  a  circuit 
judge  in  four  other  counties. 

Years  ago.  when  I  first  traveled 
through  this  region,  the  individual 
wealth  of  these  people  was  at>out  the 
same.  There  was  no  great  wealth  except 
for  some  few  individuals. 

There  was  a  certain  pride  about  these 
people,  and  a  dignity,  whether  they  were 
illiterate,  whether  they  lived  in  a  cabin 
on  the  hillside,  in  old  framehouses  with 
a  porch  on  every  side,  on  the  river,  or  in 
the  creek  valleys.  They  had  pride.  They 
never  thought  that  one  person  was  any 
better  than  they,  whatever  their  finan- 
cial status. 

However,  the  Individual  wealth  of 
some  of  these  people  grew  as  advantages 
came  to  the  region.  Those  who  lived  in 
the  poorest  or  the  most  isolated  sections 
seemed  to  decline  not  only  economically, 
but,  as  they  believed  themselves,  socially, 
and,  imfortimately,  a  class  distinction 
gradually  develc«)ed  In  the  area — very 
unfortunate  for  (oday  and  also  for  the 
future. 

The  Appalachian  program  has  given 
them  hc^)e.  It  can  give  them  an  educa- 
tion. It  can  give  them  Job  training  and 
health  services  which  they  were  not  able 
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to  get  before  the  establishment  of  this 
Commission. 

I  do  not  want  to  get  too  patriotic,  but 
It  is  a  fact  that  during  wars,  the  people 
of  this  region  have  been  the  first  to  vol- 
unteer to  serve  their  country.  Perhaps 
the  reason  was  that  there  was  nothing 
else  available  to  them.  Some  counties  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Kentucky,  before  a 
draft  was  even  required,  had  their  quotas 
filled  by  men  whc  volunteered  In  num- 
bers greater  than  the  assigned  quotas. 

Mr.  President,  these  people  are  a  great 
people.  I  hope  very  much  that  this  pro- 
gram wUI  be  continued. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  prepared  state- 
ment be  inserted  In  tiie  Ricoro  at  this 
point. 

There    being    no    objection.    Senator 
Cooper's  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statxmkwt  or  Senator  Coopkk 

I  am  glad  to  join  with  my  colle»gue.  the 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph. In  Introducing  the  Appalacbla  Region- 
al Development  Act  Amendments  of  1971. 
Senator  Randolph  and  I  Introduced  the  re- 
gional bin  in  March.  1966. 

The  bill  would  authorize  a  four  year  exten- 
sion of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Program — a  program  created  six  years 
ago  to  assist  one  of  the  most  economically 
depressed  regions  of  our  country. 

In  196A  App&lachla  was  an  area  marked 
by  severe  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment, a  lack  of  educational  opportunities,  a 
lack  of  basic  facilities  and  public  services 
and  an  area  isolated  from  Its  more  fortunate 
neighbors  by  a  rugged  topography.  The  eco- 
nomic distress  of  the  region  was  mirrored  In 
the  deeolate  lives  of  the  people  remaliUng 
In  the  area — their  lack  of  any  hope. 

The  purpose  of  the  Appalachla  Regional 
Development  Act  la  "to  aaalst  the  region  In 
meeting  its  special  problems,  to  promote  Its 
economic  development  and  to  establish  a 
framework  for  Joint  Federal  and  State  efforts 
toward  providing  the  basic  facilities  aaaentlal 
to  Its  growth  .  . 

To  promote  the  region's  economic  develop- 
ment, several  program  areas  were  established 
by  the  Appalachla  Qovernors  for  priority  con- 
sideration— the  highway  system,  health, 
vocational  education  and  environmental  pro- 
grams, Including  mine  area  restoration,  land 
stabilization  and  water  resource  develop- 
ment. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  the  Ap- 
palachla Highway  program.  It  Is  necessary  to 
open  isolated  areas,  to  provide  a  link  to  mar- 
kets which  have  grown  up  around  the 
periphery  of  the  region  but  which  could  not 
be  tapped  for  lack  of  access,  and  to  provide  a 
way  for  people  to  reach  services,  schools  and 
developing  employment  opportunities.  Trans- 
portation Is  vital  if  Appalachla  Is  to  break  out 
of  Its  Isolation — one  of  the  underlying  causes 
of  Its  poverty. 

As  of  January  this  year,  20  percent  of  the 
proposed  2,700  miles  of  Appalacbla  highway 
was  In  use  and  about  20  percent  under  con- 
struction. The  economic  Impact  of  the  new 
system  Is  being  felt  today. 

Much  of  the  expansion  In  manfacturlng 
employment  coming  Into  the  area  Is  located 
along  the  Appalachla  and  Interstate  high- 
way corridors.  For  example.  In  my  own  State 
of  Kentucky  Control  Data  Corporation  has 
opened  a  new  plant  which  will  employ  150 
persons.  This  plant  was  opened  In  Campton, 
Kentucky — the  second  poorest  county  In  the 
United  States  In  the  1060  census.  Another 
large  plant  to  locate  in  the  area  Is  being 
constructed  by  American  Standard  Com- 
pany and  will  employ  450  persons  from  East- 
ern   Kentucky.    In    Pennsylvania.    Chrysler 


corporation  Is  constructing  an  automobUe 
aaaembly  plant  with  a  potential  employment 
of '5,000  persons. 

But  highways  are  not  the  only  key  to  the 
development  of  Appalachla.  Hl^ways  are  not 
the  goal  but  they  are  a  means  of  promoting 
more  jobs,  of  providing  markets  and  of  fa- 
cilitating communication  and  the  transpor- 
tation of  people  to  Jobs,  schools,  and  services 

Without  the  development  of  other  program 
areas — health,  manpower,  education  and 
housing — the  highway  system  would  serve 
only  limited  purposes. 

Education  Is  another  area  In  which  the 
region  has  lagged  behind  the  rest  of  the 
nation.  Appalachla's  school  dropout  rate  runs 
about  20  per  cent  higher  than  the  national 
average  and  fewer  than  one-half  of  the  adult 
population  has  a  high  school  education. 

To  provide  essential  job  skills  and  basic 
education  to  these  Individuals,  the  States 
have  concentrated  funds  in  a  vocational  ed- 
ucation program.  Presently.  240  vocational 
education  and  technical  assistance  schools 
have  been  planned  and  over  half  of  these 
are  preeently  providing  training  to  both 
young  people  and  adults. 

In  addition  to  vocational  education,  as- 
sistance has  been  provided  for  educational 
television  systems,  early  childhood  educa- 
tion, eduactlonal  manpower  programs  and 
for  support  of  community  colleges. 

To  date  the  Commission  has  placed  an 
average  of  57  per  cent  of  its  supplemental 
grant  funds,  provided  under  Section  214,  into 
education. 

Besides  the  highway  and  education  pro- 
grams, health  has  received  much  attention 
and  support.  When  the  Appalachla  program 
was  initiated  there  was  an  average  of  92  doc- 
tors per  100,000  persons.  In  Eastern  Kentucky 
the  situation  was  worse.  There  were  only  60 
doctors  per  100,000  The  nurae-patient  ratio 
In  several  areas  was  only  32  per  100,000  per- 
sons as  compared  with  the  national  rate  of 
300  per  100.000  persons. 

In  addition  to  the  critical  shortage  of 
health  manpower,  there  exists  a  need  to 
extend  basic  health  services  to  more  remote 
aectlona  of  the  Region.  For  this  reason  the 
Commission,  under  the  Demonstration 
Health  Services  Program — Section  202  of  the 
Act — has  been  working  with  the  United 
States  Health  Service  and  Mental  Health 
Administration,  the  Appalachla  States,  medi- 
cal schools  and  local  health  personnel  to  de- 
velop a  better  health  delivery  system.  This 
new  system  includes  not  only  a  regional  hos- 
pital network,  but  also  ambulance  services, 
mobile  health  and  dental  units,  public  health 
clinics,  home  visiting  nursing  services  and  a 
fleld-dlrector  program. 

Health  Manpower  remains  a  critical  prob- 
lem In  Appalachla.  as  It  is  In  most  of  the 
rural  areas  and  inner  cities  of  our  country. 
The  Commission  has  encouraged  more  medi- 
cal and  nursing  professionals  to  set  up  prac- 
tices In  Appalachla  and  has  encouraged  more 
local  young  people  to  enter  health  profession 
careers. 

Child  health  and  nutrition  is  a  major  con- 
cern of  the  Commission  in  Appalachla.  Pre- 
natal care,  immunization  programs,  and  nu- 
tritional screening  clinics  have  been  estab- 
lished. Under  these  programs,  Pickens  Coun- 
ty, South  Carolina  has  established  its  first 
public  health  dental  program  and  has  al- 
ready treated  over  200  children  and  adults. 

High  employment  and  the  decreasing  ef- 
fects of  long  term  underemployment  remain 
central  problems  for  the  Region.  Some  prog- 
ress has  been  made  but  the  problem  has 
not  been  overcome.  Between  1962  and  1966. 
the  average  annual  increase  In  employment 
in  Appalachla  was  2.2  percent,  the  same  as 
the  rate  for  the  entire  United  States.  By 
1968-1960  the  average  Increase  in  employ- 
ment for  the  Appalachla  Region  had  risen  to 
2.8  percent  as  compared  with  the  national 
Increase  of  only  2.6  percent. 


Some  parts  of  the  Region  have  progressed 
more  rapidly  In  job  creation  than  others, 
and  have  experienced  much  lower  unem- 
ployment levels.  However,  for  central  Ap- 
palachla States,  such  as  West  Virginia  and 
Kentucky,  unemployment  rates  are  still  as 
high  as  7  percent. 

As  noted  by  the  President's  Task  fwot 
on  Rural  Development,  two-thirds  of  the  na- 
tion's substandard  housing  is  in  rural  areas. 
The  problem  of  poor  housing  In  Appalacbla 
U  compounded  by  the  lack  of  local  capital 
for  housing.  Over  40  percent  of  the  capital 
used  in  home  financing  comes  from  outside 
the  Region.  The  cost  of  construction  on  the 
steep  hillsides  of  the  Region  are  often  pro- 
hibitive. Also,  most  of  the  area's  residents 
are  too  poor  to  qualify  for  housing  assistance 
under  regular  Federal  housing  porgrams. 

The  Appalachla  Housing  Program,  author- 
ized by  the  1967  amendments,  provides  loans 
and  technical  assistance  to  non-profit  hous- 
ing sponsors.  Since  1967.  59  loans  have  been 
made  to  finance  over  7,000  housing  units. 
This  represents  a  total  value  of  new  con- 
struction of  •97-mlllion. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  achievement  of  the 
Appalachla  Regional  Program  has  been  the 
creation  of  a  workable  local-State-Federal 
ptutnershlp  which  could  serve  as  a  model  tor 
recent  proposals  to  create  a  more  balanced 
Federal  system. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  message,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  outlined  six  goals  for  the  coun- 
try. One  of  his  proposals  was  to  strengthen 
and  to  renew  our  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  to  initiate  a  plan  of  revenue  shar- 
ing. I  believe  that  Appalachla  experience 
could  be  considered  and  drawn  upon  as  we 
begin  to  study  the  President's  proposals. 

The  Appalachla  Regional  Commission  has 
not  been  just  another  Federal  program.  It 
was  Initiated  by  10  Appalachian  State  Oov- 
emors.  voluntarily  coming  together  to  solve 
the  myriad  problems  of  their  regions. 

The  program  has  demonstrated  over  the 
past  6  years  that  such  a  partnership  of  gov- 
ernments can  work  and  that  States  can  and 
will  assume  their  responsibilities.  Under  the 
Appalachian  organization,  States  initiate 
projects,  establish  priorities — using  the  total 
assistance  available — and  coordinate  and  di- 
rect State  and  Federal  funds  into  areas  of 
need — areas  where  they  can  be  best  in- 
vested for  the  public  benefit. 

Two  other  elements  of  the  Appalachian 
Program  which  have  been  most  effective  and 
Innovative  are  the  supplemental  and  block 
grant  programs.  Under  the  supplemental 
grant  authority — section  214 — a  wide  variety 
of  existing  programs  may  be  supplemented 
with  Appalachla  funds  up  to  SO  per  cent  of 
the  total  Federal  share  of  the  project. 

It  Is  section  214  money  which  has  given 
the  States  and  the  Commission  flexibility  to 
adapt  the  Appalachla  program  to  the  high- 
est priority  needs  of  each  State,  to  make  the 
most  effective  use  of  the  funds  appropriated 
and  to  better  utilize  within  the  Region  on- 
going Federal  grant-in-aid  program  funds. 

The  other  element  of  the  Appalachla  pro- 
gram which  I  believe  should  be  studied  Is 
the  present  use  of  block  grants  and  the  flex- 
ibility afforded  each  state  in  the  use  of  these 
monies.  Funds  for  various  programs  are  ap- 
propriated to  the  Commission  in  a  block 
for  the  Commission  to  allocate  among  States 
and  programs.  It  is  left  to  the  States  to  es- 
tablish priorities  for  the  use  of  this  fund. 

I  wish  I  could  state  today  that  the  Appa- 
lachla Regional  Program  has  accomplished 
the  goals  we  established  six  years  ago.  The 
progress  I  have  cited  Is  real  but  the  problems 
of  the  Region  are  the  result  of  years  of 
neglect  and  have  yielded  more  slowly  to 
change  than  we  had  hoped. 

Due  to  the  Isolation  of  the  State.  Inflation, 
and  the  Vietnam  war,  appropriations  have 
not  met  the  Commission's  requests  and  many 
projects  have  been  delayed. 
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More  recently,  there  has  been  a  movement 
from  the  more  traditional  "brick  and  mor- 
tar" approach  to  an  emphasis  on  the  de- 
velopment of  human  resources.  This  shift 
in  effort  has  caused  some  adjustment  prob- 
lems and  further  delay.  For  example,  the  in- 
novative health  demonstration  program  only 
began  operation  In  late  1968.  It  has  moved 
along  very  well  and  the  Commission  has  in- 
creased its  appropriation.  However,  it  will 
uke  several  years  for  the  program  to  take 
hold  and  produce  Its  potential  benefit.  There- 
lore,  I  do  believe  that  this  four-year  exten- 
sion is  essential  If  the  Region  is  to  achieve 
Uie  level  of  economic  growth  which  the 
Congress  intended. 

I  do  not  consider  this  extension  contrary 
to  President  Nixon's  proposals  of  govern- 
mental reorganization  and  revenue  sharing. 
As  I  have  stated  before,  I  consider  the  Ap- 
palachla program  an  Innovative  experiment 
In  this  area  and  a  model  which  the  Congress 
can  draw  upon. 

When  the  propK^sed  reforms  have  been  sub- 
mitted and  considered,  the  Appalachla  pro- 
gram can  then  be  reassessed  with  respect  to 
Its  relation  to  the  national  program.  At  least 
until  such  a  program  is  established  for  the 
country.  I  believe  it  necessary  to  continue  the 
Commission  so  that  the  program  and  achieve- 
ments we  have  attained  will  not  be  lost  to 
the  people  of  Appalachla. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
references  made  by  the  able  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper >  to  the  Ap- 
palachian region,  with  emphasis  on  his 
own  State  of  Kentucky,  underscore  what 
many  Senators  could  say  and  will  say  at 
a  later  time  when  we  consider  the  legis- 
lation itself. 

The  commitment  has  been  well  ex- 
pressed by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
a  commitment  that,  although  provincial 
to  a  degree,  is  a  commitment  to  the  kind 
of  program  which  needs  to  be  more 
widely  understood  and  carried  forward 
throughout  America. 

For  that  reason,  we  move  now  with 
this  legislation,  conscious  of  some  difQ- 
culties  in  procedures,  but  certain  in  our 
minds  and  hearts  that  it  is  good.  For  that 
reason,  we  believe  that  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  con- 
tinue this  constructive  effort  to  help  good 
people  to  help  themselves,  and  aiding  a 
good  region  to  strengthen  itself  as  a  part 
of  the  family  which  constitutes  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole. 

Mr.  President,  I  a^k  unanimous  con- 
sent to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHWEntER).  Without  objecticm,  it  is  so 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Bus^ess  to 
fill  a  vacancy  on  that  Committee.     ^ 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  rule 
xrv  be  waived  and  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  immediate  consideration  of 
the  resolution.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  without 
objection  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  43)  is 
considered  and  agreed  to. 


COMMITTEE  ASSIGNMENT  OP 
SENATOR  GAMBRELL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  am  authorized  by  the  majority 
leader  to  submit  a  resolution.  I  ask  that 
the  clerk  state  the  resolution  out  of  order 
as  in  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHWEDCER).  The  clerk  will  state  the 
resolution. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  foUows: 

S.  Res.  43 
Resolved.  That   Mr.   Oambrell   of   Georgia 
be,  and  he  is  hereby,  assigned  to  service  on 


MILITARY   ACnvnTES   NEAR 
THE   LAOTIAN   BORDER 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  some 
criticism  has  emanated  from  this  body, 
and  particularly  from  the  distinguished 
asslstimt  majority  leader,  concerning 
the  information  policy  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration with  respect  to  reports 
about  military  activities  near  the  Lao- 
tian border. 

In  a  statement  earlier  today,  the  dis- 
tinguished assistant  majority  leader 
used  the  term  "inexcusable  bungling  in 
the  handling  of  information,"  as  he  re- 
ferred to  administration  policy  on  this 
point. 

At  another  point  in  his  statement  he 
said: 

The  Pentagon  appears  to  be  working  from 
one  set  of  blueprints  while  the  State  Depart- 
ment seems  to  be  working  from  an  entirely 
different  set. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  wire  this  after- 
noon was  a  story  which  included  this 
paragraph : 

At  the  State  Department's  regular  noon 
briefing  for  newsmen.  Press  Officer  Robert 
McCloskey  continued  to  give  no-comment 
answers  to  questions.  McCloskey  said  that 
by  and  large  he  was  refusing  to  comment  on 
American  military  actions  In  Indo-Chlna  at 
this  time  for  reasons  of  security  of  the  Amer- 
ican forces  and  of  the  allies.  Including  the 
South  Vietnamese. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  no  inconsistency 
or  basis  for  a  charge  that  the  Pentagon 
and  the  State  Department  are  working 
from  different  sets  of  blueprints.  Frank- 
ly, both  the  Pentagon  and  the  State  De- 
partment have  imposed  a  news  blackout 
or  embargo  which  Is  in  effect  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  reason  and  justification 
given  for  this  news  blackout  or  embargo 
is  that  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  protect 
the  lives  of  Americans  as  well  as  the  lives 
of  South  Vietnamese. 

The  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader  said  in  his  statement: 

It  seems  likely  that  the  enemy  may  Icnow 
more  about  what  is  going  on  than  our  own 
people  know. 

Of  course,  I  would  say  most  re«)ect- 
fully,  that  such  language  as  "It  seems 
likely"  and  the  enemy  "may"  know  Is 
not  precise.  It  does  not  necessarily  state 
facts. 

At  another  point  In  his  statement 
earlier  today,  the  assistant  majority 
leader  referred  to: 

The  complaints  of  some  that  news  agen- 
cies in  practically  every  other  coimtry  have 
bad  more  Information  than  our  own  journal- 
ists. .  .  . 

Then  he  refers  to  Izvestia,  the  Rus- 
sian newspaper,  and  the  Japanese  news 
service  as  sources  of   information.  Of 


course,  the  United  States  cannot  control 
what  the  news  services  of  other  nations 
put  out.  We  have  no  way  by  which  we 
can  control  what  their  news  releases  say. 
Whether  they  are  accurate  or  not  is  an- 
other question  and  it  is  very  difficult  to 
pass  judgment  on  that  question  at  this 
particular  time. 

In  his  statement  the  able  assistant  ma- 
jority leader  further  says: 

Surely  such  a  slttiatlon  could  be  rectified 
without  endangering  our  national  security. 

Then,  the  next  sentence  says: 
Pull  Information  should  be  released  to  the 
public  as  soon  as  possible  without,  of  course, 
compromising  considerations  of  security. 

I  would  agree  with  the  distinguished 
assistant  majority  leader  100  percent, 
that  "as  soon  as  possible"  and  "without 
compromising  considerations  of  secu- 
rity" full  information  should  be  released. 
That  is  exactly  the  information  policy 
of  the  Defense  Department  and  the 
State  Department,  as  it  has  been  indi- 
cated. 

Another  wire  story  today,  written  by 
AP  reporter  Carl  Leubsdorf  states: 

Administration  officials  Indicate  today  an 
unusual  embargo  on  publication  of  news  con- 
cerning the  military  activities  In  South  Viet- 
nam near  the  Laotian  border  will  be  lifted 
relatively  soon. 

So  the  indication  is  that  the  embargo 
will  soon  be  lifted;  that  it  will  be  lifted 
a£  soon  as  it  is  believed  that  doing  so 
would  not  jeopardize  lives  of  those  on 
our  side. 

Elsewhere  in  his  statement,  the  dis- 
tinguished assistant  majority  leader 
said: 

I  am  well  aware,  of  course,  that  military 
operations  must  be  conducted  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  prevent  Information  which  might 
be  of  value  to  an  enemy  from  falling  Into 
enemy  hands. 

Since  he  recognizes  the  justification 
for  a  restricted  information  policy  In 
connection  with  military  operations,  I 
would  respectfully  suggest  that  we  have 
that  kind  of  a  situation  on  our  hands 
at  the  present  time. 

If  it  should  tiun  out  that  the  opera- 
tion is  something  different  than  a  mili- 
tary operation  within  the  scope  of  the 
recognized  bounds  which  have  been  set, 
and  more  or  less  agreed  to  as  between 
Congress  and  the  administration,  and 
that  there  was  no  advice  or  consultation 
then  at  a  later  point,  I  could  understand 
justifiable  criticism  coming  from  a  lead- 
er on  the  other  side. 

However,  I  must  say  most  respect- 
fully that  to  level  such  criticism  is  pre- 
mature. 

Whatever  is  taking  place  ought  not  to 
be  viewed  as  a  military  operation  which 
our  Commander  in  Chief  in  the  White 
House  and  commanders  in  the  field  be- 
lieve needs  to  be  protected  with  the 
tightest  security  for  the  protection  of 
those  who  are  involved  in  the  operation. 

While  the  assistant  majority  leader, 
of  course,  is  within  his  rights  and 
privileges  in  making  such  critical  state- 
ments at  this  point,  this  Senator  will 
await  fuller  disclosures  as  to  exactly 
what  is  happening  before  passing  judg- 
ment. 

I  think  it  really  comes  down  to  this: 
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American  troops  have  been  and  are 
withdrawing  from  South  Vietnam ;  hope- 
fuUy.  they  will  continue  to  be  with- 
drawn. But.  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  war  is  not  yet  over  in 
Southeast  Asia.  There  is  still  a  war  going 
on.  And  to  protect  those  still  there  we 
must  conduct  ourselves  as  though  we  are 
still  Involved  and  still  engaged  In  a  war. 
This  is  a  wartime  operation.  It  involves 
and  necessitates  security. 

So,  I  would  urge  and  plead  that  those 
In  Congress  have  patience  and  exercise 
some  restraint.  Security  has  been  neces- 
sary in  the  past  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  it  Is  necessary  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  addressed 
the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bentskn).  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  Just  prior  to  making  the  state- 
ment earlier  today  to  which  the  able 
minority  whip  has  referred,  I  supplied 
the  minority  whip  with  a  copy  of  the 
statement.  I  expected  him  to  read  the 
statement,  of  course,  and  possibly  to 
have  some  comment  thereon.  I  appreci- 
ate what  he  has  said. 

I  think  that  perhaps  I  can  clarify 
what  may  seem  to  him  to  be  an  incon- 
sistency with  respect  to  my  having  said 
that  "such  a  situation  could  be  rectified 
without  endangering  our  national  secu- 
rity" and  then  having  followed  that  with 
the  sentence  which  reads: 

Full  information  should  be  released  to  the 
public  as  soon  as  possible  without,  of  coiirse, 
compromising  considerations  of  security. 

What  I  had  in  mind  in  the  first  in- 
stance was  this.  Perhaps  I  did  not  make 
it  clear.  I  had  in  mind  the  situation  to 
which  I  had  alluded  earlier,  to  wit: 

The  Pentagon  appears  to  be  working  from 
one  set  of  blueprints  while  the  State  De- 
partment seems  to  be  working  from  an  en- 
tirely different  set. 

The  distingxiished  Senator  has  taken 
umbrage  with  respect  to  that  statement. 
What  I  had  reference  to  was  simply  this. 
As  I  understood  it.  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense had  made  the  statement  that 
American  airpower  and  seapower  would 
be  used  to  "back  up  our  allies"  in  any 
part  of  Indochina.  My  impression  was 
that  there  was  not  a  disclaimer  attached 
to  that  statement — at  least  I  did  not  see 
it  or  hear  it — which  accompanied  the 
statement  which  was  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Secretary  of  State  indicated  that  Ameri- 
can airpower  would  be  used  only  if  and 
when  it  was  necessary  to  protect  Ameri- 
can lives  in  South  Vietnam. 

So  to  me,  that  was  a  set  of  statements 
by  two  administration  spokesmen  which, 
in  my  judgment,  were  not  precisely  In 
accord,  one  with  the  other.  One  spokes- 
man .said  that  we  will  support — with  our 
airpower  and  seapower — our  allies;  the 
other,  that  we  will  use  our  airpower 
whenever,  and  only  whenever,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  save  American  hves  in  South 
Vietnam.  I  am  for  the  latter.  I  am  for 
using  American  airpower  when  neces- 
sary to  protect  American  Uvea  In  South 
Vietnam  and  to  facilitate  their  with- 
drawal from  South  Vietnam. 


That  Is  why  I  said  there  seemed  to  be 
two  sets  of  blueprints.  These  appeared 
to  me  to  be  somewhat  coiiflicting  state- 
ments. Therefore,  I  went  on  to  say  that — 

Such  a  situation  could  be  rectified  with- 
out endangerUig  security. 

Certainly  we  could  have  one  definitive 
statement  on  the  part  of  one  spokesman, 
or  if  statements  by  two  spokesmen,  let 
them  be  in  accord  with  each  other.  That 
situation  could  be  rectified  without  en- 
dangering our  national  security. 
As  to  the  next  statement  that — 
Full  information  should  be  released  to  the 
public  as  soon  as  possible  without,  of  course, 
compromising  considerations  of  security  .  .  . 

I  had  in  mind  here  the  "full  informa- 
tion" on  the  military  operation  itself,  I 
proceed  to  remind  Senators  that  I  have 
consistently  supported  the  President's 
Vietnamization  program.  I  have  consist- 
ently upheld  the  hand  of  the  Conunander 
in  Chief  with  respect  to  his  constitu- 
tional duty  to  act  to  protect  the  lives  of 
American  servicemen. 

I  am  not  critical  of  the  embargo,  as 
such.  I  know  the  purpose  of  an  embargo. 
It  is  to  protect  the  security  of  our  men 
and  to  cloak  whatever  military  operation 
we  may  be  engaged  in  so  as  to  take  what- 
ever advantage  we  can  of  the  element  of 
surprise.  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  use  of 
an  embargo  on  news  when  it  is  so  strictly 
confined  and  for  such  a  purpose. 

But  the  embargo  has  gone  on  for  6 
days.  It  is  not  the  embargo  that  I  object 
to  so  much  as  it  is  the  apparent  conflict 
in  statements;  meanwhile,  we  get  stories 
that  emanate  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
stories  put  out  by  the  Japanese  news 
agency,  and  stories  released  by  the 
French  news  agency.  What  Information 
do  our  own  news  media  receive  so  that 
the  American  people  may  know  at  least 
something  about  what  is  really  going 
on?  This  is  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  If  I  may 
Just  proceed  briefly  first.  I  can  under- 
stand that,  as  I  have  stated,  there  Is  an 
advantage  in  not  letting  the  enemy  know 
what  we  are  doing.  But  from  my  follow- 
ing of  the  newsstories,  such  as  they  are. 
I  have  gotten  the  Impression  that  the 
enemy  may  know  more  about  what  we 
are  doing  than  we  know  ourselves. 

Finally,  the  complaint  I  sought  to 
make  is  simply  this:  Certainly,  the  lead- 
ership on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  ought 
to  be  trusted  and  should  be  taken  Into 
the  confidence  of  those  in  the  adminis- 
tration who  do  know  what  is  going  on. 
When  I  say  leadership,  it  does  not 
matter  whether  or  not  I  am  Included: 
that  Is  not  the  ptrint.  I  do  not  know  for 
a  fact  that  the  dlstingtiished  majority 
leader  has  not  been  briefed  I  have  not 
asked  him.  However.  I  did  note  In  today's 
newspaper  that  the  majority  leader  in- 
dicated he  had  not  been  briefed.  Why 
is  thls'^  Why  should  not  the  people  who 
have  to  advise  and  consent,  and  who 
represent  the  people  of  this  country  be 
at  least  briefed  a  bit  on  what  is  going 
on? 

We  know  something  is  going  on,  but  we 
do  not  know  what.  It  may  be  that  the 
leadership  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 


has  been  briefed  But  there  are  two  sides 
to  this  aisle  and  there  are  two  sides  to 
the  congressional  support  that  the  Pres- 
ident needs  and  ought  to  have  in  this 
situation  that  we  are  discussing. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Yes 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  say  first  of  all  that  the  distinguished 
assistant  majority  leader  has  been  a  stal- 
wart  supporter,  on  a  bipartisan  basis  of 
the  Commander  in  Chief  whether  the 
Commander  in  Chief  has  been  a  Demo- 
crat or  a  Republican;  and  the  assistant 
majority  leader  has  generally  given  the 
Commander  in  Chief  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  where  it  could  be  justified.  I  want 
to  commend  him  for  that,  and  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  want  what  I  said  earlier 
to  detract  from  what  has  been  a  splendid 
record  In  that  regard. 

His  statement,  as  I  reread  it,  sUll  does 
direct  Itself  mainly  at  the  handling  of  the 
information  with  respect,  as  I  understand 
it,  to  the  public.  He  does  refer  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  his  statement.  Then 
just  recently  in  this  critique  he  referred 
specifically  to  the  obligation  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  the  leadership  in  Con- 
gress. 

Now,  he  is  touching  a  point  where  we 
could  join  hands.  I  do  think  that  there 
is  an  obligation,  a  necessity,  for  close 
liaison  and  contact  as  between  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  leadership  in  this 
body,  whether  or  not  it  includes  the  as- 
sistant minority  leader. 

I  was  critical  in  the  psist  on  that  point 
with  respect  to  the  Cambodian  opera- 
tion, not  that  the  operation  was  not  Justi- 
fied— certainly,  its  results  more  than 
justified  the  operation — but  I  thought 
it  was  unfortunate  then  that  there  was 
not  swlvance  consultation  with  the  lead- 
ership. 

I  do  not  beUeve  that  the  current  mili- 
tary operation,  if  there  is  one  going  on. 
Is  analogous  to  the  so-called  Cambodian 
Incursion.  I  Eissume  at  this  point,  without 
any  other  information,  that  there  has 
been  no  crossing  of  the  line  so  far 
as  our  policy  against  the  use  of  American 
ground  troops  in  Laos  or  Cambodia  is 
concerned. 

In  the  absence  of  contrary  informa- 
tion, I  t>eheve  we  should  assume  that  no 
new  poUcy  is  involved;  that  this  is  just 
another  military  operation,  the  size  of 
which  may  or  may  not  be  larger  than 
other  military  operations. 

Perhaps  we  as  Senate  leaders  have 
some  special  right  to  detailed  informa- 
tion about  a  particular  military  opera- 
tion. But  I  am  not  sure  that  we  do.  Obvi- 
ously we  will  be  in  a  much  better  position 
to  make  that  judgment  when  it  is  over, 
on  the  ix>int  as  to  thLs  operation  when 
the  news  blackout  Is  lifted  and  we  know 
the  facts. 

It  may  be  that,  at  that  time,  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Michigan  will  be  stand- 
ing shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  as- 
sistant majority  leader  In  criticism  of 
the  way  this  wtis  handled:  but  I  cannot 
do  so  now.  It  may  be  a  shortcoming  on 
the  part  of  the  administration  in  not 
briefing  us.  In  suiy  event.  I  believe  the 
discussion  here  indicates  that  there  are 
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several  points  of  view  as  to  the  current 
situation. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  thank  the  distinguished  minority 
whip.'  In  looking  back  upon  the  situation 
after  the  passage  of  from  7  to  10  days  I 
have  read  something  in  the  newspapers 
to  the  effect  that,  whatever  operation 
may  be  in  progress,  it  will  last  from  7  to 
10  days— when  we  are  able  to  look  back, 
after  the  fact,  we  all  may  see  a  good 
reason  why  the  light  embargo  was  justi- 
fied. I  am  not  attempting  to  pass  judg- 
ment now  by  saying  all  the  facts  should 
be  spread  at  this  time  on  the  public 
record.  I  am  not  saying  that  at  all.  I 
am  simply  saying  that  I  would  hope  that 
if  there  are  confiicting  reports  on  the 
part  of  representatives  of  the  State  De- 
partment and  representatives  of  the  De- 
fense Department,  as  there  appear  to  be 

tome 

Mr.  GRIFTIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  there? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes;  In 
just  a  moment. 

Then  I  think  people  should  get  to- 
gether and  decide  on  what  is  the  precise 
thing  to  say  and  say  It,  and  everybody 
then  will  see  it  and  hear  it,  so  we  do  not 
have  these  conflicting  reports,  because 
they  only  contribute  to  conjecture, 
rumor,  misunderstanding,  and  confusion, 
and  in  the  long  run  they  damage  the 
credibility  of  those  who  conduct  the  mili- 
tary operations. 

That  is  what  I  am  concerned  about. 
I  am  willing  to  be  patient  until  the  pur- 
pose of  the  embargo  can  be  fulfilled.  In 
the  meantime,  I  hope  we  will  not  have 
what  appear  to  be  conflicting  statements. 
In  the  meantime,  moreover,  I  would  hope 
that  the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader  and  any  others  that  the  President, 
In  his  good  judgment,  may  deem  to  be  a 
part  of  the  leadership  in  this  body  and 
in  the  other  body  can  be  consulted.  It  is 
up  to  the  President.  I  do  not  mean  that 
he  should  tell  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader,  the  majority  whip 
and  the  minority  whip,  the  majority  sec- 
retary of  the  conference  and  the  chair- 
man of  each  committee  in  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  all  of  which  really  go  to  make 
up  the  leadership.  He  can  and  should 
be  the  judge  as  to  how  far  into  the  lead- 
ership structure  he  would  go.  But  let 
somebody  here  know  what  there  is  to  be 
known,  not  every  jot  and  tittle  perhaps, 
but  at  least  consult  with  and  advise  some 
of  the  leadership  on  both  sides.  Let  the 
American  people  and  the  news  media  smd 
the  Members  of  Congress  not  have  to 
depend  upon  Izvestia,  the  French  News 
Agency,  the  Japanese  News  Agency,  or 
reports  coming  out  of  North  Vietnam  or 
out  of  Communist  China;  but  let  there  be 
some  degree  of  definitive  explanation.  In- 
sofar as  it  can  be  given  without  jeopard- 
izing the  success  of  whatever  military 
operations  may  be  underway  in  the  in- 
terest of  saving  American  lives  and  ac- 
complishing our  future  withdrawal  from 
South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole) 
wants  the  floor,  but  I  should  like  to  add 
one  further  comment.  I  am  confldent  In 
my  own  mind  that  there  is  no  policy 
difference  as  between  the  Defense  Ete- 


partment  and  the  State  Department.  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  statements  such  as 
have  been  alluded  to  which  indicate  any 
particular  difference  In  policy.  But  I  can 
agree  with  the  distinguished  assistant 
majority  leader  that  if  there  are  such 
statements  which  lead  to  the  impression 
that  there  is  a  policy  difference,  then 
they  ought  to  be  clarified.  That  can  be 
done,  of  course,  by  the  President  or  some- 
one speaking  for  him. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  able  minority  whip. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes;  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  First,  I  share  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Michigan  and,  of  course,  recognize  the 
efforts  of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
In  fact,  as  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia recalls,  he  offered  the  key  amend- 
ment to  the  Church-Cooper  amendment 
which  made  it  possible  for  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  to  support  that  resolution 
insofar  as  protecting  the  rights  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief  under  the  Consti- 
tution is  concerned.  So  there  is  no  criti- 
cism intended  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  though,  as  I  understand,  both 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  £md  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  have  made  it  very  clear 
that  our  gotd  Is  withdrawal  from  South- 
east Asia — Vietnamization,  If  you  please. 
The  Junior  Senator  from  Kansas,  of 
course,  like  every  other  Senator,  has  been 
concerned.  I  have  had  Inquiries  from 
people.  The  pot  has  been  boiling  for 
about  a  week.  Statements  have  been 
made  by  some  Senators.  There  has  been 
speculation  by  the  press.  So  I  made  some 
inquiries  late  this  afternoon.  Before 
making  inquiry,  I  made  a  statement  that, 
if  there  was  an  embargo,  I  would  assume 
it  was  because  it  Involved  the  security  of 
some  forces  there. 

I  called,  after  making  that  statement, 
to  see  If  I  was  correct.  I  was  informed  by 
a  White  House  official  and  by  Defense 
Department  officials  that  that  was  a 
correct  assumption  and  a  correct  state- 
ment. 

So,  as  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
has  made  clear  in  his  statement.  If  It  In- 
volves a  matter  of  sectirity,  that  is  fine; 
we  do  not  expect  to  telegraph  our 
punches  to  the  enemy.  We  can  under- 
stand that  many  of  the  stories  appearing 
in  the  French  press,  the  Japanese  press, 
and  the  Russian  press  are  probably 
highly  speculative.  There  have  been  spec- 
ulative pieces  in  some  of  the  American 
newspapers.  I  think  it  is  more  important 
that  we  protect  the  lives  of  those  in- 
volved than  that  we  read  something  on 
the  ticker  or  something  In  the  Washing- 
ton Post. 

It  also  occurs  to  me  that  if  there  is  any 
effort  being  made,  it  is  being  made  in 
compliance  with  the  Church-Cooper  res- 
olution, which  means  one  basic  fact: 
That  there  are  no  American  groimd 
forces  in  Cambodia  or  In  Laos,  and  none 
will  be  introduced  In  either  of  those 
coimtries,  and,  therefore,  it  may  be  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government  does 
not  want  the  matter  publicly  discussed, 


because  it  would  be  their  forces  which 
would  be  involved.  The  South  Vietnam- 
ese, Government  and  its  citizens  would 
be  taking  the  lion's  share  of  the  risk.  I 
have  no  way  of  knowing  if  they  asked  for 
the  embargo,  or  whether  it  was  dictated 
or  directed  by  our  Government,  but  It 
does  appear  to  me  that  the  great  risk, 
if  there  is  any  engagement,  any  involve- 
ment, or  any  incursion,  will  be  borne  by 
South  Vietnamese  troops.  American  air- 
power, yes,  but  not  the  Introduction  of 
ground  combat  troops,  which  would  vio- 
late the  Church-Cooper  resolution  as 
adopted  by  Congress  late  last  year. 

I  simply  wanted  to  say  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  that,  having  checked 
with  certsun  officials  and  not  having  been 
briefed  prior  to  that  time,  the  indication 
was  that  the  embargo  was  for  security 
reasons.  I  accept  that,  with  one  caveat, 
and  that  Is  that  if  it  should  appear 
tomorrow,  the  next  day,  or  next  week 
that  there  was  no  justification  for  with- 
holding news,  then  I  would  share  the 
views  expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  able  Senator  from 
Kansas.  I  do  not  think  anything  more 
need  be  said.  I  have  already  Indicated 
that  I  accept  the  necessity  for  a  news 
embargo  in  such  an  operation  as  I  sup- 
pose this  is,  but  I  simply  repeat  that 
when  we  are  told,  we  had  better  under- 
stand and  all  agree  that  there  was  a 
necessity  for  continuing  the  embargo  as 
long  as  It  has  been  continued.  But  if, 
indeed,  the  French,  the  Japanese,  the 
Russians,  the  North  Vietnamese,  and  the 
Commimist  Chinese  know  more  about 
what  we  are  doing  than  the  American 
people  do  themselves,  then  I  would  sub- 
mit that  the  embargo  could  no  longer  be 
justified.  I  again  thank  the  distinguished 
minority  whip. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  TRANSAC- 
TION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  to- 
morrow, following  the  approval  of  the 
Journal,  if  there  is  no  objection,  and 
the  laying  before  the  Senate  of  the  pend- 
ing business  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
of  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes,  keep- 
ing in  mind  the  standing  order  entered 
on  January  29  which  provided  that  the 
minority  and  majority  leaders  shall  be 
the  first  to  be  recognized  during  that 
morning  business  period. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, If  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  12 
o'clock  meridian  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  44  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  imtil  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
Febrxiary  4,  1971,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
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SENATOR  RANDOLPH  URGES 

ACTION  TO  REDUCE  SOLID  WASTE 
LTTTER — STRESSES  INDUSTRY 

RESPONSIBIUTY 


HON.  EDMUND  S.  MUSKIE 

OP  MAurm 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITKD  STATES 
Wednesday.  February  J.  1971 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  my  dis- 
tlngulBhed  colleague  from  West  Virginia, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  (Mr.  Randolph),  is  one  of  the 
most  knowledgeable  and  articulate  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  concerning  the  en- 
vironmental problems  faced  by  this 
country. 

His  wide  experience  in  this  field  con- 
tinues to  contribute  greatly  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Air  and  Water  PolluUon, 
which  I  chair.  Senator  Randolph  has 
done  much  to  focus  attention  of  the 
American  people  on  the  challenges  in- 
volved in  creating  and  sustaining  a  clean 
environment.  He  has  traveled  tirelessly 
about  tlie  country,  addressing  thousands 
of  people,  always  stressing  to  them  the 
necessity  for  personal  commitment  and 
involvement  to  support  the  work  we  do 
in  the  Congress. 

On  Tuesday.  Senator  Randolph  took 
his  message  to  Toledo.  Ohio,  where  he 
addressed  the  Wholesale  Beer  Associa- 
tion of  Ohio.  On  this  occasion,  he  em- 
phasized the  problems  associated  with 
solid  waste  disposal,  particularly  as  they 
relate  to  the  beer  Industry. 

Mr,  President.  Senator  Rajtoolph's 
address  In  Toledo  was  a  forceful  state- 
ment on  what  needs  to  be  done  to  reduce 
the  accumulation  of  litter,  and  steps 
that  can  be  taken  to  reach  this  goal.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  address  be 
printed  in  U^e  Record. 

There    being    no    objection.    Senator 
Randolph's  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord.  as  follows: 
Cleantnc  the  Uglt  Coen-T  Facx  of 

POLLtmON 

Mr,  Randolph,  Mr,  President,  nearly  10 
months  ago  the  United  States  observed  Earth 
Day.  This  day  of  concentrated  attention  to 
the  abiues  of  our  environment  waa  plaiined 
as  the  beginning  of  a  full  acale  effort  to  end 
these  practices  and  to  prevent  their  recur- 
rence In  the  future. 

In  the  light  of  what  has  happened,  we 
could  almoet  say  that  1970  turned  Into  Earth 
Tear. 

Certainly  the  environment  was  on  our  own 
minds  during  1970.  It  was  a  topic  of  discus- 
sion on  coUege  campuses.  In  the  public  media 
and  by  organizations  of  all  types  and.  of 
course,  on  Capitol  Hill,  in  Washington.  D,C.. 
and  in  your  State  Capitol  In  Columbus. 

In  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  which 
I  chair,  environmental  laauee  occupied  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  our  time  and  energies, 
BCaJor  legislation  for  environmental  controls 
in  several  areas  was  processed.  During  the 
9l8t  Congress  we  enacted  new  and  strength- 
ened law*  to  help  in  the  battle  against  en- 
vironmental contanunatlon. 

The  Water  Quality  Improvement  Act.  the 
Resource  Recovery  Act  and  the  NaUocuU  Air 
QuaUty  Standards  Act  addressed  thsmselvea 
directly  to  envlronmenui  qusstlons.  Portions 


of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970  and 
the  Riven  and  Harbors  Act  also  contained 
important  ssctloiu  relating  to  the  environ- 
ment. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  ecological  ex- 
plosion we  witnessed  last  year  will  continue. 
I  am  confldent  that  the  Congress  will  be 
called  on  ac  In  this  year  to  review  the  need 
for  further  environmental  legislation,  espe- 
cially In  the  Held  of  water  pollution 

Very  often  we  see  public  interest  and  con- 
cern centered  on  an  indlviduAl  topic  for  a 
few  months,  only  to  wane  and  be  diverted  In 
other  directions.  Therefore,  the  oonUnulng 
high  level  of  environmental  concern  Is  In 
some  ways  unique,  but  It  Is  not  be  surpris- 
ing since  this  Is  really  a  life  and  death  matter 
afrecilng  all  of  us.  We  are  now  reaping  the 
fruits  of  many  years  of  neglect  of  our  nat- 
ural surroundings,  and  these  past  abuses 
cannot  be  overcome  quickly  or  easUy.  We 
are  now  acutely  aware  of  the  large  quanti- 
ties of  pollutants  that  are  regularly  poured 
Into  the  air  we  breathe  and  the  water  we 
drink.  The  growing  mountains  of  solid  wastes 
are  threatening  our  Increasingly  concen- 
trated population  with  dirt  and  disease.  In 
addition,  our  technological  society  has  pro- 
duced a  new  hazard  of  noise  pollution  with 
which  «e  must  contend. 

We  have  no  choice  but  to  face  squarely  the 
problems   of   the   envlromnent.    The   United 
States   no   longer   has   physical   frontiers   to 
which  our  people  can  escape  and  postpone  the 
necessity    of    dealing    with    our    hasty    and 
thoughtless  actions.  Furthermore,  we  are  now 
aware  that  our  abundant  natural  resources 
are    not    llmlUess    and    must    be    conserved 
through  reuse  to  the  greatest  extent  possible, 
I  have  been  encouraged  by  the  response  of 
the  American  people  to  the  need  for  environ  ■ 
mental  action.  That  they  realize  the  serious- 
ness of  the  threat  to  our  world  was  demon- 
strated   In    last    November's   elections    when 
environment-releated  issues  were  given  sub- 
stantial voter  support.  While  other  Hnanclal 
questions  on  the  t)*llota  were  being  rejected 
In  large  numbers,  most  proposals  to  pay  for 
environmental  enhancement  were  approved. 
At  many  levels  of  our  national  life  there 
are  plans  and  proposals  to  further  the  knowl- 
edge needed  to  meet  the  growing  challenge  to 
the  environment.  I  view  this  as  a  healthy 
sign,  for  not  only  is  action  needed  to  end 
environmental  abuse  but  extensive  research 
to  define  the  problems  and  pose  solutions  Is 
essential. 

A  number  of  proposals  have  been  made  in 
this  direction. 

Senators  Muakle  and  Baker  have  sponsored 
legislation  to  create  a  National  Environmen- 
tal Laboratory  As  you  know.  Sen  Muikle  Is 
deeply  Involved  In  these  problems  as  chair- 
man of  our  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
PolluUon. 

All  members  of  the  Congress  share  the 
concern  over  th^  damage  that  is  being  done 
to  otir  environment.  Tour  own  Senators 
Saxbe  and  Taft  and  the  Ohio  delegation  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  work  cloeely 
with  us  In  developing  the  legislation  needed 
to  maintain  a  clean  environment, 

I  am  Informed  that  the  Administration  will 
propose  an  Environmental  Institute  as  a 
Joint  venture  of  the  government  and  private 
groups.  The  National  Academy  of  Science  has 
considered  involvement  In  similar  efforts 

A  new  organization,  the  National  Center 
for  Solid  Waste  Disposal,  has  been  created  by 
a  broadly  based  group  of  Industries,  to  fur- 
ther research  and  exploration  of  effective 
ways  to  meet  the  challenge  of  solid  waste. 
This  Is  the  kind  of  Industrial  response  to 
these  problems  thst  Is  heartening  to  me  and 
strengthens  my  belief  that  we  will  find  the 


anjnrers.   I   am   glad   that   your  aesociaUon 
fuUy  supports  the  centers  goaU  and  work 

This  ferment  is  encouraging,  for  it  means 
that  we  are  wUUng  to  support  our  concern 
over  poUutlon  with  the  commitment  to  harrt 
research  that  must  be  made  U  we  are  to 
succeed  ^ 

Every  segment  of  the  American  Industrial 
complex  is  affected  by  the  new  concern  with 
the  environment.  I  am  sure  that  no  Indus- 
try  can  correctly  claim  that  It  does  not  con- 
tribute  in  some  degree  to  our  national  nol. 
lutlon  problems. 

The  American  beer  Industry  must  share 
the  blame  for  being  the  Initial  producer  of 
a  substantial  quantity  of  our  solid  waste 
I  know  you  realize  the  responsibility  that 
this  places  on  you 

In  your  Ohio  assoclaUon  there  has  been 
a  long  standing  concern  over  environmental 
Issues.  As  early  as  1964  you  exhibited  an  un- 
derstanding  of  the  problems  created  by  dls- 
crrded  beer  containers. 

Just  over  a  year  ago  you  responded  to 
the  growing  public  pressure  by  creating  an 
Ecology  CXjmnUttee. 

Incidentally.  I  wonder  If  it  is  only  coin- 
cidence that  this  active  group  is  chaired 
by  a  man  named  Utter.  Your  Ecology  Com- 
mittee obviously  has  been  active  under  Bob 
Utter's  leadership. 

Producu  of  the  beer  Industry,  one  of  our 
largest,  are  found  almost  everywhere 

It  Is  this  widespread  distribution  of 
canned  and  bottled  beer  that  has  made 
your  Industry  not  only  suoceasful.  but  has 
produced  speclflc  and  unique  problems  A 
motorist  has  only  to  drive  along  vl.tually  any 
highway  to  be  appaUed  at  the  s'ght  of  cans 
and  botUss  lying  along  ths  roadway  ...  and 
on  private  property.  Your  industry  cannot, 
of  course,  be  blamed  for  the  thoughtless  ac- 
tions of  your  customers  who  toss  containers 
out  of  their  cars,  but  In  many  InsUnces  the 
finger  of  suspicion  is  pointed  at  you. 

During  our  hearings  on  solid  waste  dis- 
posal, the  Committee  received  testimony  on 
a  number  of  new  techniques  that  are  being 
developed  to  collect,  sort,  dispose  and  re- 
cover solid  wastes.  It  was  encouriglng  to 
learn  of  the  intensive  activities  that  will  help 
us  cope  with  the  solid  waste  problem. 

As  repreaenatlves  of  the  beer  Industry,  you 
are  fuUy  aware  of  the  demands  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  the  accumulation  of  bottles  and 
cans  that  carry  your  products  to  the  public. 
This  awareness  Is  reflected  in  the  campaign 
of  your  association  to  distribute  thousands 
of  bags  throughout  Ohio  \n  which  beer  cans 
and  bottles  could  be  collected  Instead  of  dis- 
carded 

This  Is  one  Imaginative  way  In  which  the 
beer  Industry  can  contribute  directly  to  re- 
ducing the  accumulations  of  trash. 

The  promotion  of  antl-lltter  signs  on 
menibers  trucks  and  the  sponsorship  of  ef- 
fective legislation  In  the  state  legislature  are 
actlvlUes  that  reflect  the  willingness  of  the 
Wholesale  Beer  Association  of  Ohio  to  accept 
a  responsible  role  in  Improving  our  environ- 
ment. 

The  beer  Industry  has  been  one  of  enor- 
mous growth  In  recent  years  and  there  has 
been  Increasing  use  of  non-returnable  bottles 
and  cans  to  carry  your  product  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

It  Is.  therefore,  not  surprising  that  we 
hear  many  demands  for  the  elimination  or 
outlawing  of  these  convenient  bottles  and 
cans. 

Such  action  may.  on  the  surface,  seem  to 
be  a  quick  and  effective  way  to  meet  the 
problem,  I  bellevs.  however,  that  few  long- 
range  benefits  would  result  from  the  ban- 
ning of  throw-away  cans  and  bottles. 
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m  the  first  place,  there  is  evidence  that  the 
oubUc  views  throw-away  and  returnable 
botUes  In  vlrttially  the  seme  light.  In  other 
yottis,  returnable  bottles,  on  which  a  de- 
posit Is  paid,  are  regularly  thrown  away  as 
lue  tb*  cheaper  non-returnable  bottles. 
Equally  disturbing  Is  the  fact  that  reusable 
bottles  are  least  popular  in  the  large  urban 
ai«as  where  most  of  our  people  live  and 
where  the  solid  waste  dUpoeal  problems  are 
the  most  acute. 

Added  to  the  public's  recluctanoe  to  use 
returnable  bottles  In  larger  numbers.  Is  the 
xmwllllngness  of  retailers  to  take  on  the 
added  cost  of  handling  them. 

The  challenge  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of 
llndlng  ways  of  recycling  discarded  cans  and 
bottles  Instead  of  trying  to  Impose  the  re- 
use of  containers  on  a  public  and  business 
structure  that  does  not  want  them. 

As  I  mentioned,  there  Is  Increasing  knowl- 
edge In  the  country  of  ways  to  recover  and 
use  again  many  materials  that  were  once 
tlmply  discarded. 

I  have  many  times  In  the  past  year  dls- 
eusBed  environmental  problems  before  groups 
such  as  yours  and  before  audiences  repre- 
senting other  segments  of  American  society. 
On  each  occasion,  I  have  stressed  that  an 
essential  requirement  In  the  fight  against 
poUutlon  Is  a  change  In  attitude  by  all  of  us. 
We  must  stop  thinking  of  ourselves  as 
consumers.  We  are  actually  users  of  mate- 
rials that  are  passed  along  for  processing  and 
continued  use.  The  challenge  we  face  was 
well  stated  by  Athelstan  Spllhaus.  former 
President  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  who  declared 
thst  "waste  Is  simply  some  useful  substance 
we  do  not  yet  have  the  wit  to  use." 

I  think  American  technical  genius  is  well 
advanced  to  devising  the  processes  we  need 
to  reclaim  and  reuse  many  of  the  left-overs 
we  formerly  considered  trash  suitable  only 
for  disposal. 

Testimony  before  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee last  year  Included  discussion  of  a 
number  of  ways  in  which  bottles  and  cans, 
the  sources  of  concern  to  your  Industry,  can 
be  usefully  recycled.  The  knowledge,  for  In- 
itance.  that  cans  are  now  made  of  simpler 
materials  and,  in  fact,  less  metal  per  can, 
win  make  the  task  of  sorting  refuse  easier. 
If  this  takes  place,  the  Incentive  for  recoverj- 
and  reusing  of  cans  becomes  economically 
greater. 

There  are  now  two  pilot  programs  for  re- 
cycling of  cans  that  possess  great  promise. 
One  Is  being  conducted  by  Welrton  Steel 
Company  at  Its  Welrton.  W.  Va.  plant  on 
ways  of  separating  and  reclaiming  steel  cans. 
Reynolds  Aluminum  Company  Is  pursuing 
the  same  goals  for  aluminium  cans  at  plants 
In  Miami  and  Los  Angeles, 

New  techniques  also  are  providing  easier 
ways  to  separate  glass  from  other  materials 
and  to  make  It  into  such  useful  substances 
as  building  bricks,  glass  wool  for  Installa- 
tion, glass  beads,  and  even  a  material  known 
as  glasphalt.  This  last  is  a  mixture  of  ground 
glass  with  asphalt  that  may  become  of  Im- 
portance In  highway  construction. 

The  conduct  of  separation  activities  on 
a  large  scale  Is  now  approaching  economic 
feaslblUty. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  recommendations  were 
made  for  the  construction  of  a  large  refuse 
recovery  plant  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area 
to  provide  newly-developed  techniques  a  full 
test.  TThe  proposed  plant  would  process  the 
trash  from  a  community  of  200,000  people 
with  the  aim  of  recovering  enough  reusable 
materials  to  make  It  pay  for  Itself. 

The  economical  separation  of  waste  ma- 
tertsls  continues  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
problems  confronting  those  who  must  cope 
with  solid  wastes.  But  another  serious  ob- 
stacle Is  concerned  with  marketing  mate- 
rials once  they  have  been  reclaimed.  We 
have  had  evidence  that  there  Is  resistance 
by  some  producers  of  raw  materials  to  hav- 
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Ing  used  substanoes  introduced  Into  the 
manufacturing  cycle  in  competition  *ith 
them. 

This  Is  an  obvious  opportunity  for  these 
reluctant  Industries  to  adopt  a  statesman- 
like posture  for  the  benefit  of  society.  Any 
real  or  Imagined  financial  harm  they  fear 
could  be  ameliorated  by  these  companies 
entering  the  recycling  field  themselves. 

There  is  no  single  or  simple  solution  to 
this  problem,  and  its  resolution  must  be 
sought  In  several  areas.  The  sorting  problem 
Is  compounded,  for  example,  by  nothing  more 
complex  than  the  decline  In  the  numl>er  of 
communities  that  require  householders  to 
sort  their  trash  before  It  Is  collected.  Simple 
actions  such  as  this  may  be  one  way  In  which 
the  public  can  support  Its  desire  for  a  cleaner 
environment. 

We  In  Congress  recognize  the  demands  be- 
ing made  on  the  beer  Industry  to  somehow 
reduce  the  litter  of  discarded  bottles  and 
cans.  We  also  recognize  that  you  are  not 
wholly  to  blame  for  the  environmental  deg- 
radation to  which  they  contribute.  I  believe 
you  win  agree,  though,  that  you  have  a  crit- 
ical role  to  fill  In  easing  this  partlc\Uar 
solid  waste  problem.  And.  I  believe  you  are 
aware  of  the  need  and  are  deeply  Involved 
In  doing  your  part. 

Our  country  is  being  subjected  to  a  test 
of  Its  ability  to  adapt.  How  we  respond  to 
these  pressures  In  the  months  and  years 
ahead  may  well  determine  the  form  of  society 
and  perhaps  even  our  continued  existence  as 
a  viable  democracy  In  the  future.  The 
strength  and  dedication  of  all  our  citizens 
Is  needed,  and  I  ask  you  to  Join  with  me  In 
pledging  our  best  energies  to  a  strong  and 
durable  America. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  success  of  man's 
battle  against  pollution  will  be  determined 
by  his  will  to  break  away  from  old  habits, 
to  reject  what  Abraham  Lincoln  called  the 
dogmas  of  the  past,  and  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  fact  that  the  environmental  crisis 
Is  one  of  life  and  death. 

Man  created  environment  pollution,  and 
only  man  can  end  It. 

To  this  commitment  let  us  pledge  anew 
our  words,  but  more  Importantly,  let  us 
pledge  our  deeds. 

A  rebirth  of  personal  responsibility  Is  the 
answer.  In  part,  to  the  elimination  of  ugly 
and  costly  contamination. 


THE  TIME  HAS  COME  TO  REFORM 
GOVERNMENT  OIL  POLICIES 


HON.  SII VIO  0.  CONTE 

or    ItAaSACHtJSZTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2,  1971 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  excellent  article,  "Cold  Pacts 
About  the  Fuel  Shortage."  in  the  Febru- 
ary issue  of  the  highly  respected  Con- 
sumer Reports. 

The  article  focuses  much  of  its  atten- 
tion on  Government  oil  policy  which,  it 
says,  "has  not  only  failed  to  guarantee 
the  Nation  a  comfortable  fuel  supply  tliis 
winter,  but  has  also  failed  to  develop 
adequate  long-term  re.serves  of  oil." 

This  concise  explanation  of  our  pres- 
sent  bankrupt  oil  policy  helps  to  explain 
why  I  and  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
long  opposed  the  oil  import  quota  sys- 
tem which  costs  the  U.S.  consumer  over 
$5  billion  annually  in  artificially  high 
prices. 
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Recent  developments,  described  in  the 
article,  have  also  made  clear  that  State 
oil  production  controls  serve  only  to 
maintain  unreasonably  high  prices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I  sent  a  letter 
to  my  colleagues  inviting  their  cospon- 
sorshlp  of  two  bills  which  will  effectively 
end  both  these  programs.  I  also  include 
a  copy  of  that  letter  at  the  close  of  these 
remarks.  I  hope  that  all  my  colleagues 
will  examine  this  Consumer  Reports 
study.  Having  done  so,  I  am  confldent 
it  will  encourage  suppwrt  for  these  legis- 
lative reforms.  The  material  referred  to 
follows: 

Cou)  Facts  About  thx  Puix  Shobtacb 
Remember  last  summer's  brownouts— 
those  miserably  hot  days  when  the  electric 
power  companies  In  some  sections  of  the 
country  redticed  their  voltage  and  deliber- 
ately blacked  out  entire  areas  to  avoid  mas- 
sive power  failures?  Remember  the  curious 
spectacle  of  utility  company  executives,  after 
having  spent  millions  of  dollars  to  enco\ir- 
age  the  purchase  and  use  of  alr-condltioners 
and  other  electrical  appliances,  pleading  with 
customers  to  turn  them  off? 

The  utility  companies  muddled  through 
that  summer  crisis.  Now  there's  a  winter 
crisis.  As  winter  approached,  a  W^hlte  House 
official  said.  "The  number  one  problem  facing 
electric  utilities  In  the  cold  months  ...  Is 
getting  adequate  supplies  of  coal.  oU  and 
natural  gas,  not  generating  capacity."  By 
mld-Deoember  the  situation  had  eased  some- 
what, but  fuel  reserves  remained  precariously 
low. 

Because  of  the  shortage,  fuel  prices  had 
already  reached  an  all-time  high  by  Decem- 
ber. The  price  of  coal  was  up  56  per  cent  from 
1969.  Residual  oil,  which  Is  tised  to  generate 
electricity  and  to  heat  large  buildings,  was 
up  47  per  cent.  As  a  result,  electric  bills  were 
rising,  too.  The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
a  Federally  owned  utility,  was  among  the  first 
to  act,  Increasing  Its  rates  23  per  cent.  Na- 
tionwide, according  to  one  estimate,  higher 
fuel  costs  will  raise  consvuners'  electric  bills 
by  »1  billion  this  year. 

The  cost  of  heating  homes  was  rising 
steeply,  too.  F\imace  oil  has  skyrocketed.  In 
some  areas  by  as  much  as  40  per  cent.  Nat- 
ural gas.  which  Is  regulated  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  and  state  public  service 
commissions,  was  more  stable  in  price,  but 
supplies  are  at  an  all-time  low.  Joseph 
Swldler,  chairman  of  the  New  York  State 
Public  Service  Commission,  reports  that  there 
will  not  be  enough  natural  gas  to  provide 
continuous  service  for  all  Industrial  users 
this  winter.  The  situation  In  other  states  Is 
similar,  according  to  Mr.  Swldler.  The  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  chairman,  John  Nas- 
slkas,  says  that  the  demand  for  natural  gas 
this  winter  will  exceed  the  supply  by  3  bU- 
Uon  cubic  feet  per  day — the  amount  needed 
by  a  very  large  city. 

WHAT   HAPPlNkU? 

The  shortage  of  fuels  stems  from  a  variety 
of  seemingly  unrelated  factors.  There  Is  no 
Immediate  shortage  of  coal,  oil  or  natural 
gas  underground.  The  nation's  reserves  of 
all  three  fuels  should  be  adequate  for  some 
years  to  come. 

The  fotir  major  sotirces  of  electrical  en- 
ergy— oil.  natural  gas,  coal  and  uranium  for 
nuclear  generators — are  to  a  certain  extent 
Interchangeable.  Thus,  a  shortage  of  one 
fuel  Increases  the  demand  for  other  fuels 
and.  in  times  like  these,  can  lead  to  a  gen- 
eral shortage.  Much  of  the  current  difficulty 
can  be  traced  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, which  oversold  the  Immediate  Impor- 
tance of  nuclear  energy.  Coal  companies,  con- 
vinced that  uranium  fuel  was  about  to  oome 
into  its  own,  grew  reluctant  to  open  new 
coal  mines.  Railroads,  similarly  misled,  cut 
back  on  purchases  of  coal  cars.  But  the  con- 
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Btructlon  of  nuclear  generators  has  fallen 
behind  schedule.  None  of  the  10  new  plants 
scheduled  to  begin  operation  this  winter  will 
be  ready  on  time.  That  alone  has  created  an 
unexpected  demand  for  30  million  additional 
tons  of  coal. 

At  the  same  time  the  U.S.  has  been  export- 
ing coal  at  a  fantastically  Increased  rate.  In 
1961,  34  million  tons  were  shipped  abroad:  the 
figure  has  now  nearly  doubled  to  66  million 
tons  a  year.  Increased  exports  have  Intensi- 
fied the  shortage  of  railroad  cars  for  domes- 
tic deliveries.  To  make  matters  worse,  as  many 
as  30.000  coal  cars  were  for  some  time  tied  up 
at  East  Coast  dock  areas,  p>artly  because  of  a 
quirk  In  coal-car  rental  rates.  Under  rates  set 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  It 
was  said  to  be  cheaper  for  an  Ea&t  Coast  rail- 
road to  keep  cars  standing  empty  In  freight 
yards  then  to  return  them  to  Midwest  mines. 
Coal  cars  piled  up,  moreover,  while  waiting 
for  ships  to  become  available — or  while  wait- 
ing for  coal  prices  to  go  higher. 

TH«    POIXUnON    FACTOR 

New  alr-poUution-control  laws  in  many 
cities  limit  the  sulfur  content  of  fuels.  That 
Increases  the  demand  for  coal  with  low  sulfur 
content.  But  adequate  supplies  of  low-sulfur 
coal  have  yet  to  be  developed  because  the  rel- 
atively high-sulfur  coal  In  Ohio,  Illinois  and 
West  Virginia  is  cheaper  to  deliver  to  major 
users  than  low-sulfur  coal  from  Wyoming, 
North  Dakota  and  other  Western  states.  As 
a  final  touch,  coal  production  of  late  has  been 
slowed  by  a  new  and  much-needed  mine- 
safety  law,  which  forced  a  number  of  mines 
to  close,  and  by  a  aeries  of  wildcat  strikes  re- 
lated to  mine  safety. 

Paced  with  a  shortage  of  coal,  and  par- 
ticularly of  low-sulfur  coal,  many  manufac- 
turers and  power  companies  might  have  con- 
verted to  clean-burning  natural  gas,  had  It, 
too.  not  have  been  In  short  supply.  The  major 
oil  companies,  which  dominate  the  natural 
gas  Industry,  claim  that  the  gas  shortage 
results  from  unrealistlcally  low  prices  set  by 
the  Federal  Power  Commission.  The  industry 
says  It  Just  doesn't  pay  to  search  for  and 
develop  new  supplies. 

Critics  oT  the  industry,  such  as  Mr  Swldler 
and  Lee  White,  another  former  FPC  chair- 
man, accuse  the  industry  of  deliberately 
holding  back  on  developing  new  wells  in 
order  to  create  a  gas  shortage  that  would 
force  the  FPC  to  grant  a  price  Increase.  Mi. 
Swldler  claims  the  Industry  "has  virtually 
been  on  strike  in  an  effort  to  discredit  Fed- 
eral regulation  of  gas  prices." 

Much  of  the  nation's  natural  gas  reserves 
lies  beneath  the  waters  of  the  outer  con- 
tinental shelf.  In  contrast  to  offshore  oil, 
this  gas  can  be  developed  with  little  fear  of 
polluting  the  ocean.  The  US.  Department  of 
the  Interior  has  sold  some  1000  leasee  for 
oil  and  gas  exploration  along  the  Texas  and 
liOiilBUuia  coast.  According  to  a  recent  report 
prepared  by  a  group  of  state  public  utility 
commissioners  chaired  by  Mr.  Swldler,  the 
incentive  for  rapid  development  of  many 
leases  Is  minimal,  since  they  were  sold  for 
amounts  so  low  that  the  big  petroleum  com- 
panies, which  bought  most  of  the  leases, 
could  easily  afford  to  delay  production  pend- 
ing a  rate  Increase.  Mr.  Swidler's  group  sug- 
gests, therefore,  that  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment exercise  Its  authority  to  require  ex- 
peditious development  of  offshore  gas  prop- 
erties, that  It  put  additional  leases  up  for 
sale,  and  that  it  change  the  bidding  pro- 
cedvire  to  encourage  small  producers  to  pen- 
tlclpate  In  the  development  of  the  outer  con- 
tinental shelf  by  permitting  lessees  to  pay 
for  their  leases  over  an  extended  time 
OCT  OF  on. 

Contrived  or  not,  the  gas  shortage  coupled 
with  the  shortage  of  coal  has  created  an  un- 
precedented demand  for  oil.  The  kind  of  oil 
In  shortest  supply  is  residual  oil,  which  as 
tha  name  implies  is  basically  the  sludgy  stuff 
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left  over  after  the  refining  process  has  re- 
moved the  lighter,  more  profitable  oils  and 
gasolines  from  crude  oil.  Twenty  years  ago 
the  output  of  n.S.  oil  refineries  necessarily 
Included  33  per  cent  residual  oil.  Since  then, 
minions  of  dollars  have  been  Invested  In  new 
refining  processes  to  produce  more  specialized 
petroleum  products  and  less  residual  oil.  so 
that  now  the  production  of  residual  oil  has 
been  reduced,  on  average,  to  7  per  cent  of 
the  refinery  output. 

Because  of  its  low  price,  residual  oil  makes 
a  good  fuel  for  heating  big  buildings  and 
for  generating  electricity.  U.S.  users  are  heav- 
ily dependent  on  Venezuela  for  residual  oil. 
With  coal  and  gas  temporarily  In  short  sup- 
ply, the  natural  course  would  have  been  to 
Increase  Imports.  But  it  now  turns  out  that 
residual  oil,  and  especially  low-sulfur  resid- 
ual, is  in  short  supply  throughout  the  world 
Until  recently  the  demand  for  residual  had 
been  increasing  at  an  annual  rate  of  only  3 
per  cent.  This  winter,  however,  demand  Is  up 
15  percent. 

A  tanker  shortage  proved  the  crowning 
blow  to  U.S.  resldual-otl  supplies.  Last  May 
a  Syrian  bulldozer  "accidentally"  cut  a  key 
oil  pipeline  carrying  500,000  barrels  of  oil  a 
day  to  the  Mediterranean  for  shipment  by 
tanker  to  Europe.  At  the  same  time,  Libya 
put  the  squeeze  on  oil  prices  at  its  own  fields 
by  reducing  production  by  500.000  barrels  a 
day.  With  the  Suez  Canal  already  closed, 
E\iropean  nations  are  being  forced  to  ship  oil 
from  the  Persian  Oulf  all  nations  are  being 
forced  to  ship  oil  from  the  Persian  Oulf  all 
the  way  around  the  southern  tip  of  Africa. 
The  vastly  longer  voyage  Is  responsible  for  the 
current  shortage  of   tankers. 

AIX  TRU  AND  A  QtrOTA,  TOO 

Oil  Industry  spokesmen  exploited  the  tank- 
er shortage  and  the  uncertainties  of  Middle 
East  and  North  African  politics  as  object  les- 
sons to  those  who  have  been  trying  to  con- 
vince Preoident  Nixon  to  remove  a  13-year- 
old  quota  on  the  Import  of  crude  oil  and 
most  refinery  products.  The  oilmen  argued 
that  those  events  proved  the  wisdom  of 
America's  not  being  dependent  on  foreign 
supplies  of  oil.  The  President.  If  he  had  not 
been  previously  persuaded  to  accept  the 
oilmen's  point  of  view,  has  accepted  it  now 
by  putting  aside  all  consideration  of  aban- 
doning the  quota  system. 

The  oil  quota  In  fact  Intensified  the  cur- 
rent fuel  shortage  by  discouraging  foreign 
refineries  from  producing  more  of  the  low- 
sulfur  residual  oil  so  badly  needed  right 
now.  Unlike  other  petrolexim  products,  resi- 
dual oil  may  be  imported  In  unlimited  quan- 
tity for  use  in  the  eastern  U.S. 

Thus,  there  is  a  ready  and  open  market  in 
this  country  for  desulfurlsed  residual  oil 
from  overseas. 

The  catch  is  that  the  desulfurlzatlon  proc- 
ess reduces  by  30  per  cent  the  residual  oil 
produced  from  a  barrel  of  crude  oil,  while 
Increasing  proportionally  the  amount  of  gas- 
oline and  other  oil  products.  Because  of  the 
U.S.  Import  quota,  additional  foreign  gaso- 
line and  other  oil  products  cannot  be  sold 
here.  That  being  so.  foreign  refineries  have 
been  unwilling  to  manufacture  the  desul- 
furlzed  residual  oil,  which  can  be  sold  here. 

American  refineries  have  run  into  similar 
problems.  In  1967  Oulf  Oil  Co.  asked  the  In- 
terior Department's  permission  to  Import 
hlgh-suIfur  residual  oil,  desulfurtze  it  and 
sell  both  the  cleaned-up  residual  and  the 
gasolines  and  other  products  that  would 
have  come  out  of  the  process.  The  proposal 
was  rejected. 

A  major  foreign  source  of  naturally  low- 
sulfur  oil  Is  the  North  African  nation  of 
Ubya.  The  UB.-owned  Occidental  Oil  Co., 
controls  extremely  rich  oil  fields  in  Libya  and 
wants  to  Import  low-sulfur  Libyan  crude.  It 
has  offered  to  guarantee  that  a  relatively  high 
percentage  would  be  turned  into  residual  oil. 
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In  exchange.  Occidental  has  asked  for  a  free- 
trade  zone  to  be  created  at  Machlasport  Me 
permitting  Occidental  to  build  facilities  there 
for  refining  Ubyan  crude  oU  imported  out- 
side of  the  existing  quota.  Thus  far  the 
plan  has  not  won  approval.  Indeed,  It  raises 
serious  envlronmenUl  questions.  But  accord- 
ing to  one  expert  on  residual  oil,  "If  the  Occi- 
dental proposal  and  others  like  it  are  re- 
jected, it  Is  difficult  to  see  from  where  any 
large  amounts  of  very  low-sulfur  residual  oil 
are  to  come." 

HIGH     CO»r    or    QUOTAS 

Restrictions  on  ImporU  of  low-cost  foreign 
oil  for  over  a  decade  have  cost  the  US  con- 
sumer as  much  as  bt  per  gallon  of  gasoline 
and  as  much  as  4«  per  gaUon  of  home-heating 
oil,  according  to  one  expert.  The  total  burden 
of  oil-import  quotas  on  consumers  was  esti- 
mated by  a  Cabinet-level  Presidential  task 
force  last  February  at  $5.3  billion  a  year  At 
expected  consumption  levels  10  years  from 
now,  the  figure  Is  expected  to  reach  »8.4-bU- 
llon  a  year.  The  burden  falls  unevenly  across 
the  country,  in  general  getting  heavier  toward 
the  East.  The  quota  la  said  to  cost  an  average 
of  $17  a  year  per  person  In  California.  $23  a 
year  in  Illinois,  and  $35  a  year  in  Jiassachu- 
setta.  For  a  family  of  four  In  Boston,  that 
means  an  extra  $140  a  year  for  gasoline,  heat- 
ing oil  and  other  petroleum  products. 

The  quota  was  imposed  In  1959  by  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower,  acting  under  authority  of  a 
law  permitting  the  President  to  restrict  im- 
ports  that  pose  a  threat  to  the  national  se- 
curity. Then,  as  now.  supporters  of  the  quota 
argued  that  foreign  competition  would  de- 
stroy much  of  the  domestic  oil  Industry,  leav- 
ing the  country  dangerously  dependent  on 
foreign  oil.  President  Elsenhower's  closest  ad- 
viser, Sherman  Adams,  later  acknowledged, 
however,  that  the  President's  decision  to  limit 
oil  imports  had  more  to  do  with  protecting 
the  U.S.  oil  industry  than  with  national 
security. 

A  majority  of  the  1970  oil-import  tA«V 
force,  including  the  Secretaries  of  Defense, 
State  and  Treasury,  reported  to  President 
Nixon  that  the  oil  import  program  "bears  no 
reasonable  relation  to  current  requirements 
for  protection  either  of  the  national  economy 
or  of  essential  oil  consumption."  The  quota, 
the  majority  said,  "la  no  longer  acceptable." 

Government  oil  policy  has  not  only  failed 
to  guarantee  the  nation  a  comfortable  fuel 
supply  this  winter,  but  has  also  failed  to  de- 
velop adequate  long-term  reserves  of  oil.  In- 
deed, U.S.  oil  reserves  are  on  the  decline.  It 
Is  therefore  very  difficult  to  understand  how 
the  national  security  has  been  served  by  a 
system  of  import  quotas  that  forces  the  Im- 
mediate consumption  of  domestic  oil  at  times 
when  foreign  oil  is  cheap  and  plentiful. 

The  tanker  shortage  provides  a  convenient 
but  unsatisfactory  explanation.  True,  If  im- 
port restrictions  were  lifted  at  once,  there 
would  not  be  enough  tankers  to  carry  the 
amount  of  foreign  oil  needed  here.  But  the 
Libyan  crisis  shows  signs  of  at>atlng,  an  im- 
precedented  number  of  new  tankers  are  on 
the  ways,  and  Increased  tanker  rates  may 
encourage  ship  owners  to  delay  the  retire- 
ment of  old,  formerly  uneconomical  tankers 
and  to  equip  cargo  ships,  grain  and  ore  car- 
riers to  carry  crude  oil.  Indeed,  a  director  of 
Boyal-Dutch  Shell  predicts  a  surplus  of 
tankers  within  the  year  even  if  the  situa- 
tion in  Libya  and  Syria  remains  unchanged. 
wurrxR  OF  disco  ntxnt 

The  energy  crisis  is  traceable  largely  to 
hydra-headed  and  uncoordinated  govern- 
ment regulations. 

The  Texas  Railroad  Commission  and  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Conservation  large- 
ly determine  how  much  domestic  crude  oil 
will  be  pumped  from  the  ground. 

The  Interior  Dep«rtment  administers  coal 
mine  safety  standards,  oil  quotas,  and  the 


(j^elopment  of  off-shore  oil  wells  and  vast, 
unt«)pe<l  lodes  of  shale  oU. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  lobbies  for 
atomic  energy. 

Xhe  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ai- 
fects  the  coal  Industry  through  its  regula- 
tion of  the  railroads. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  has  Jurisdiction  over  air  poUution 
•tandards. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  regulates 
tije  interstate  price  of  natural  gas. 

State  public  utility  commissions  regulate 
the  local  price  of  natxiral  gas. 

The  Justice  Department  aid  the  Federal 
trade  Commission  enforce  the  antitrust  laws 
under  which  oil  companies  have  been  al- 
lowed to  enter  the  coal  and  uranium  busi- 
ness. The  oil  industry  now  owns  25  per  cent 
of  the  nation's  coal  production  and  46  per 
cent  of  Its  known  uranium  reserves. 

The  Treasury  Department  administers  and 
interprets  tax  laws  that  have  an  Important 
bearing  on  domestic  oil  and  gas  exploration. 
(A  Treasury  Dep«irtment  ruling,  for  example, 
has  actually  encouraged  huge  international 
oU  companies,  such  as  Jersey  Standard,  Oulf, 
■ftiaco  and  Mobil,  to  explore  for  oil  overseas 
Instead  of  at  home  by  deducting  overseas 
royalties  from  their  Federal  income  Uxes  ) 

Besponsiblllty  for  the  maintenance  of  an 
adequate  fuel  supply  clearly  cannot  be  en- 
trusted to  a  host  of  agencies  working  at  cross- 
purposes.  Nor  can  It  be  entrusted  to  the 
rorces  of  the  market.  Private  industry's  quest 
for  profits  does  not  necessarily  coincide  with 
pubUc  needs — it  does  not,  for  example,  pro- 
duce enough  emergency  supplies  of  residual 
oil  when  gasoline  is  more  profitable. 

Existing  regulations  not  only  fragments  the 
public  Interest.  It  Is  also  a  one-sided  affair, 
shielding  the  politically  powerful  oil  Industry 
from  the  price  competition  of  an  unrestricted 
supply  of  crude  oil  and  petroleum  products 
while  leaving  the  consumer  to  pay  the  bill  at 
times  when  shortages  force  up  prices.  Ra- 
tional management  of  the  nation's  energy 
needs  will  demaaid  Intelligent  and  well  co- 
ordinated use  of  regulation,  freed  from  the 
shsckles  of  petroleum  politics.  Econooalst 
Walter  Adams  summed  up  the  situation  at 
a  Senate  hearing : 

"Tou  cannot  make  speeches  about  noninter- 
ference by  Government  and  cite  Jeffersonlan 
texts  on  the  Fourth  of  July  and  in  the  coun- 
try clubs  and  counting  houses  and  then  come 
up  to  Capitol  Hill  and  lobby  for  govern- 
mental Interference  which  will  protect  spe- 
cial and  vested  interests,  not  of  the  poor 
and  the  underprivileged,  but  of  the  power- 
ful, the  wealthy,  the  favored.  When  Govern- 
ment is  used  as  a  mask  for  privilege,  then  It 
becomes  an  Elizabethan  institution.  I  do  not 
want  to  be  corny  but  this  Is  what  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  was  all  about." 


Pbotsctionism,  Quotas,  and  Faxz  Enter- 
prise, Texas  Sttle 

Again  this  year  Congress  is  under  pressure 
to  convert  the  Trade  Expansion  Act,  which 
made  possible  the  Kennedy  round  of  tariff 
reductions.  Into  a  protectionist  measure  the 
likes  of  which  hasn't  been  seen  since  the 
Smoot-Hawley  Act  40  years  ago  (Constimer 
Reports,  May  1969) .  Imports  of  textiles,  cloth- 
ing and  footwear  would  be  controlled  by 
means  of  a  quota  (at  a  cost  to  consumers  esti- 
mated by  a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  at  $3.7  billion  a  year  in  higher  prices 
by  1976),  and  severe  constraints  would  be 
placed  on  the  President's  authority  to 
abolish  oil  imjKirt  quotas. 

The  oil-quota  provision  was  patched  onto 
the  trade  bill  last  year  after  a  Cabinet-level 
task  force  had  advised  the  President  to  re- 
place oil  quotas  with  a  tariff  that  would  be 
less  restrictive  on  Imports  and  would  there- 
lore  force  down  the  price  of  gasoline,  home- 
heating  oil  and  other  jjetroleum  products. 
To  tie  the  President's  bands,  the  1970  trade 
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bill  would  have  prohibited  him  from  using 
tariffs  in  place  of  quotas.  The  bill  was  passed 
by  the  House,  and  was  killed  by  the  Senate 
only  under  threat  of  a  filibuster. 

Instead  of  trying  to  perpetuate  oil  quotas. 
Congress  should  abolish  them.  Keeping  low- 
priced  foreign  oil  out  of  the  country  is  an 
essential  part  of  an  elaborate  Federal-state 
system  for  propping  up  the  price  of  oil  from 
UJ3.  wells.  Shortly  after  World  War  n,  the 
oil  Industry  found  Itself  overlnvested.  Quite 
simply,  it  could  produce  more  oil  than  it 
could  sell.  Excess  capacity  of  anything,  be 
it  oil  or  potatoes,  should  mean  lower  prices 
as  sellers  are  forced  to  compete  for  the  avail- 
able market.  To  curb  excess  capacity,  the 
leading  oil-producing  states,  Texas  and  Lou- 
isiana, began  limiting  production.  Further- 
more, after  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  had 
ruled  that  offshore  oil  fields  belong  not  to 
the  states  but  to  the  Federal  government, 
the  Interior  Department  dutifully  began  en- 
forcing offshore  production  limits  drawn  up 
by  the  adjacent  states.  Thus,  production 
control  was  extended  to  the  vast  resources 
of  the  outer  continental  shelf  off  Texas  and 
Louisiana.  Federal  and  state  governments 
now  can  shelter  most  crude  oil  from  the 
forces  of  supply  and  demand. 

The  Texas  Railroad  Commission,  which 
sets  oil  production  quotas  in  that  state,  has 
at  times  ordered  wells  shut  down  all  but 
eight  days  a  month.  Production  controls  at 
their  best  are  hardly  calculated  to  promote 
Industrial  efficiency  The  pro-rationing  sys- 
tem, though  seems  designed  to  make  oil 
production  as  inefficient  as  possible.  It  does 
so  by  setting  production  limits  on  each  well, 
instead  of  on  the  overall  output  of  an  oil 
field.  To  produce  as  much  oil  as  the  state 
allows,  an  oil  field  developer  may  drill  four 
wells  where  only  one  well  could  drain  the 
field  at  maximum  efficiency.  Superfluous  oil 
wells,  according  to  one  oil  economist,  have 
added  an  estimated  $1  biUion  to  the  produc- 
tion costs  01  crude  oil  since  1948.  In  1960 
It  was  proposed  that  more  than  three  quar- 
ters of  some  17,200  East  Texas  wells  be  capped 
as  superfluous,  but  the  Texas  Railroad  Com- 
mission rejected  the  idea  because  of  the  bad 
effect  It  would  have  had  on  the  local  econ- 
omy. 

Last  November  major  oil  companies  in- 
creased the  price  of  crude  oil  by  25<  a  barrel. 
The  cost  to  motorists  was  expected  to  be  1< 
per  gallon  of  gasoline,  or  some  $600-million 
a  year  for  all  car  owners.  The  potential  price 
increase  for  all  oil  products  was  put  at  $1.26- 
bllllon  a  year.  Despite  the  crude  oil  price  In- 
crease, the  Texas  Railroad  Commission  went 
ahead  and  cut  production  quotas  for  Decem- 
ber, a  decision  which  the  White  House  noted 
"would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  supply 
of  crude  oil  and  supporting  the  price  in- 
crease." 

Texas  acted,  moreover,  after  Mobil  Oil 
Corp.  had  requested  a  production  cutback 
on  the  ground  that  its  stocks  were  too  large. 
Thus  was  Mobil  able  to  increase  prices  when, 
as  the  White  House  observed,  excess  inven- 
tories "ought  to  have  been  moving  [the  In- 
dustry) in  the  direction  of  stable,  to  perhaps 
declining  prices." 

President  Nixon  quickly  exerted  some  of 
the  power  at  his  disposal  to  roll  back  oil 
prices.  He  permitted  a  limited  Increase  In 
imports  to  bolster  immediate  petroleum  sup- 
plies. More  Important  for  the  long  nm,  he 
removed  production  limits  on  off-shore  oil 
wells.  If  these  measures  didn't  work,  be  still 
held  the  trump  card.  He  could  eliminate 
all  quotas  on  oil  imports  with  a  stroke  of 
his  pen. 

Fkbettabt  1, 1971. 
Dear  Colleague:  For  years  American  con- 
sumers have  suffered  from  two  government 
oil  policies  which  have  led  to  artificially  high 
oil  prices:  severely  restrictive  Import  quotas 
and   state  production   controls,   or   prora- 
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tloning.  The  latter  is  an  Interference  with 
Interstate  commerce  made  possible  only  by 
a  Federal  law  known  as  the  Connally  "Hot 
OU"  Act. 

In  May  of  1969,  I  Introduced  a  bill,  ulti- 
mately consponsored  by  65  of  our  colleagues, 
to  eliminate  the  Import  quota  system.  Events 
since  then  have  made  clear  that  these  quotas 
should  be  ended  and  the  Connally  Act  should 
be  repealed.  I  am  writing  to  Invite  you  to 
Join  me  as  a  cosponsor  of  two  bills  to  accom- 
plish these  ends. 

Let  me  briefly  indicate  the  rationale  for 
these  two  bills.  In  February,  1970,  President 
Nixon's  own  Cabinet  Task  Force  on  Oil  Im- 
port Control  found  that  quotas  annually 
cost  UjS.  consumers  over  $5  billion  in  arti- 
ficially high  prlcuf..  that  the  present  quotas 
are  not  Justified  for  reasons  of  national  se- 
curity, and  that  they  should  be  replaced  by 
a  tariff  which  would  permit  greater  Imports 
and  lower  prices.  Regrettably,  no  action  was 
taken  to  implement  these  recommendations. 
The  present  tight  fuel  supply  situation 
offers  further  proof  that  oil  quotas  have  not 
been  able  to  guarantee  adequate  supplies.  It 
has  also  provided  dramatic  evidence  that 
state  proratlonlng  should  be  abolished.  De- 
spite unprecede:at€d  demand  and  declining 
Inventories  the  state  regulating  commissions 
In  Louisiana  and  Texas  have  actually  cut 
back  production. 

This  cutback  continues  despite  recent  In- 
flationary oil  price  hikes  so  severe  that  they 
prompted  the  first  federal  investigation,  still 
undervyay,  to  determine  whether  Import 
quotas  should  be  increased  or  changed  to 
assure  adequate  supplies  and  reasonable 
prices. 

These  developments  combined  to  force  the 
President  on  December  4,  1970  to  take  two 
steps:  He  Increased  allowable  Imports  from 
Canada,  and  ended  the  practice  of  limiting 
Federal  off-shore  oil  production  In  voluntary 
compliance  with  these  state  production  con- 
trols. In  taking  this  latter  step  President 
Nixon  stated  that  these  controls  "are  not 
necessary  for  national  security;  moreover, 
they  actually  Interfere  with  the  freedom  of 
our  domestic  market  system."  A  more  com- 
plete discussion  of  the  President's  action  can 
be  found  in  the  Congressional  Record  for 
December  10,  1969  at  HI  1623. 

While  these  were  welcome  moves,  I  believe 
it  Is  essential  for  the  Congress  to  take  more 
decisive  action.  My  first  bill  would  abolish  all 
oil  import  controls  by  January  1,  1972.  In 
view  of  the  deep  concern  about  the  present 
supply  situation  in  the  Middle  East,  let  me 
stress  that  the  President  would  retain  the 
right  to  Impose  a  tariff  as  the  Task  Force  rec- 
ommended. It  should  be  noted  that  the  Task 
Force  called  for  the  use  of  tariffs  to  restrict 
Imports  from  that  region  to  no  more  than  10 
percent  of  U.S.  demand,  assuring  we  will  not 
become  unduly  dependent  on  this  soxirce. 

The  second  bill,  repealing  the  Connally 
Act,  would  remove  federal  sanction  from 
state  proratlonlng  and  render  it  inoperative. 
The  combination  of  these  two  programs  has 
cost  at  least  $40  billion  over  the  past  decade. 
Their  abolition  will  not  only  relieve  chronic 
shortage  problems  of  particular  concern  to 
the  Northeast  heating  oil  consumer,  but  also 
create  a  strong  downward  preasxire  on  prices 
across  the  nation.  It  Is  too  little  appreciated 
that  gasoline  consumers  have  been  paying  6 
cents  more  per  gallon  becatise  of  these  anti- 
competitive programs. 

If  you  wish  to  Join  In  this  bipartisan  reform 
effort  to  provide  needed  consumer  relief,  I 
hope  you  will  agree  to  cosponsor  tbese  two 
bills.  Since  I  plan  to  Introduce  them  on 
Thursday,  February  26th,  please  advise  Myma 
Vanden  Eykel  of  my  staff  (ext.  66335)  by 
Wednesday  the  24th  if  you  wish  to  Join  me. 
With  warmest  good  vtrlshes,  I  am. 
Cordially  yours, 

Silvio  O.  Cowte, 
Member  of  Congreu. 
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CINCINNATI  COLUMNIST  LIOHTENS 
8ST  DEBATE 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  3.  1971 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  Congress 
has  been  debating  continued  support  of 
the  supersonic  transport  for  many 
months.  The  Senate,  as  most  of  my  col- 
leagues are  well  aware,  was  tied  up  for 
weeks  in  a  prolonged  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  the  SST  and  debate  will  un- 
doubtedly continue. 

At  times,  I  am  sure  all  of  us  would 
agree,  there  Is  a  need  for  levity.  Bob 
Brumfleld,  a  very  talented  columnist  for 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  has  provided 
some  of  that  in  a  recent  column  entitled 
"The  Wisconsin  SST."  I  am  sure  my 
distinguished  longtime  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin,  will  enjoy  the 
article. 

While  I  have  no  plans  to  Join  Mr. 
Brumfleld's  Wisconsin  dairy  products 
boycott,  my  wife  advises  that  avoidance 
of  butterfat  would  certainly  not  hinder 
my  waistline  and  might  do  as  much  for 
me  as  jogging  to  work. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Clnclnn*tl  Knqulrer,  Jan.  2S,  1971] 
Th«  Wisconsin  SST 
(By  Bob  Brumfleld) 

San.  WUllam  Proxmire  (D.-WU.)  wants  to 
kUl  tba  SST. 

Okay,  so  I  tlilnk  Amerlcaiu  abould  boycott 
Wlacoasln  dairy  prtxlucts. 

Now.  at  arat  glance.  It  mlgbt  look  Uk»  I'm 
Just  being  vindictive  because  the  Cincinnati 
area  hat  ao  much  to  losa  if  the  SST  program 
la  killed,  but  tbls  U  far  from  the  truth.  I 
think  there  should  be  a  boycott  on  Wlaconaln 
dairy  products  simply  because  of  the  envlron- 
ment&l  dangers  they  preoent. 

Wlaoonsin  cows  are  dirty  animals.  They're 
always  .  .  .  well,  they  make  it  necessary  to 
watch  carefully  where  you  walk.  And  they 
attract  flies.  Not  only  that,  but  they  auld  to 
ooiM  pollution  with  their  mooing.  Wlacoosin 
cow*  eat  grass,  and  unless  something  Is  done 
soon,  they  wUl  completely  strip  the  Earth  of 
grass. 

The  argument  has  been  advanced  that 
Wlseonsln  dairy  products  are  neceaaary  to  the 
nation's  health.  TbU  just  Isn't  true.  Wiscon- 
sin dairy  products  are  simply  a  Jet  set  food. 
The  country  can  get  by  fine  with  the  ezcel- 
laat  marg&rtne  now  on  the  market.  There 
also  U  an  excellent  synthetic  cheese  on  the 
market  that  Is  plenty  good  enougi^  for 
cheeaeburgflirs. 

You  may  ask:  "But  what  about  milk  for 
babies  and  cats  and  for  putting  on  breakfast 
food."  And  to  this  I  reply  (rather  smugly, 
actually) :  Did  the  Indians  have  Wisconsin 
milk  for  their  babies  and  cats  and  for  put- 
ting on  their  breakfast  food?  Of  course  they 
didn't.  Thay  ata  their  shredded  wheat  dry. 
the  way  nature  Intanxlad  It  to  be  eaten.  They 
nursed  their  young.  And  when  a  cat  came 
around  meowing  for  Wisconsin  milk,  thay 
kicked  it  aU  the  way  to  MUwaukea. 

As  for  their  health,  they  were  plenty 
healthy  enough  to  beat  hell  out  of  Oaneral 
Cuatar. 

Wlsoonsln  dairy  products  are  not  only  im- 
naoenary  for  the  nation's  health,  but  they 
also    mlgbt    ba    extremely    harmful.    Many 
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reputable  sdentuu  are  of  the  opinion  that 
tbaaa  dairy  products  contain  high  paroent- 
agas  of  cholesterol,  and  that  this  might  be 
contributory  to  heart  disease.  Although  these 
are  Just  unproved  theories,  there  la  enougb 
scientific  evidence  against  Wisconsin  dairy 
products  to  warrant  an  extremely  cautious 
approach  to  their  use.  We  Just  can't  take  the 
chanoe. 

Proponents  of  Wisconsin  dairy  products  say 
that  there  wUl  be  no  harm  done  by  Just  a 
little  of  their  cheese  here,  and  a  little  of  their 
mUk  and  butter  there.  They  advance  the 
argument  that  unless  we  permit  a  few  Wis- 
consin dairy  products  to  be  sold,  we'll  never 
be  able  to  prove  or  disprove  their  dangers. 

Baloney  t  If  we  let  them  seU  a  little  of  these 
products — produced  through  massive  federal 
aid  In  the  form  of  farm  subsidies — the  next 
thing  you  know  It  will  get  completely  out  of 
hand.  If  we  need  any  dairy  products  for 
experimental  or  other  puiposea,  we've  got 
plenty  of  good  old  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Ken- 
tucky cows. 


A  GRANDMOTHER'S  MOVEMENT  TO 
RESTORE  DECENCY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  February  2.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  par- 
ents, ministers  of  the  Holy  Gospel,  edu- 
cators, and  other  citizens  abhor  and  are 
deeply  concerned  about  the  torrent  of 
indecent,  obscene,  and  pornographic  art. 
plays,  literature,  periodicals,  films,  and 
television  programs  Inundating  this  great 
country.  They  are  rightfully  concerned 
since  history  records  that  no  nation  has 
survived  a  successful  assault  upon  its 
morals. 

There  exists  today  a  frightening 
parallel  in  crime  rise  and  the  prolifera- 
tion of  smut  material  which  not  only  ad- 
vocates acts  in  conflict  with  God's  nat- 
ural law.  but  debases  traditional  virtues 
and  standards. 

Our  runaway  Supreme  Court  Justices, 
who  by  their  unconscionable  and  unwise 
decisions  have  promoted  this  onslaught 
of  salacious  materials,  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten that  America  was  founded  as  a 
Christian  nation  and  that  the  earliest 
schools  is  America  were  established  to 
teach  children  to  read  so  that  they  could 
read  the  Holy  Bible. 

In  his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  St. 
Paul  says : 

Let  no  corrupt  communication  proceed  out 
of  your  mouth,  but  that  which  Is  good  to  the 
use  of  edifying,  that  It  may  minister  grace 
unto  the  hearers. 

And  in  Psalms  127 : 1.  we  are  reminded: 

Gxoept  the  Lord  build  the  bouse;  they  la- 
bor in  vain  that  build  It:  except  the  Lord 
keep  the  city,  the  watchmen  waketh  but  In 
vain. 

It  is  encouraging  and  refreshing  to 
leam  of  a  grossroots  movement  by  con- 
cerned citizens  individually  and  collec- 
tively through  organizations  to  attempt 
to  stem  the  tide  of  pornography  and  ob- 
scenity, to  restore  decency  throughout 
America,  and  to  get  America  back  on  the 
right  moral  track  prescribed  by  Almighty 
God  in  Holy  Scriptures. 

One  such  individual  is  Mrs.  Billie 
Lasker.  a  grandmother,  of  7815  Pershing 
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Avenue.  Clayton,  Mo.  63106.  Her  crusade 
for  decency  is  told  in  a  news  release  by 
Gerald  P.  McAtee,  of  Fitzgerald  Enter- 
prises, 9216  Clayton  Road,  St.  Louis,  Mo 
63124. 1  insert  at  this  point  Mr.  McAtee's 
release  and  a  news  clipping : 

Rkicakks  bt  Okxau)  p.  McAm 

A  widowed  grandmother  In  Clayton,  Mis- 
souri, has  hurled  down  the  gauntlet  to  the 
powerful  paladins  of  pornography  now  rid- 
ing the  crest  of  a  golden  wave  estimated  In 
excess  of  a  billion  dollars  yearly. 

Mrs.  Blllle  Lasker  has  sent  some  8,000 
signatures  to  Senator  James  O.  Eastland 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  CcMnmlttee  on  the 
Judiciary,  in  the  past  five  months.  Almost 
3.000  of  them  were  secured  within  the  past 
four  weeks  as  her  lone  crusade  against  fllth 
gathers  momentum. 

But  for  the  Intervention  of  Death.  Mrs. 
Lasker's  crusade  would  be  far  advanced  over 
Its  present  development.  After  fifteen  years 
of  caring  for  an  invalid  husband,  she  was 
crushed  by  his  aeath  only  six  months  after 
she  began  her  campaign.  It  was  almost  a 
year  later  before,  rising  in  Indignation  from 
the  trauma  of  her  grief  like  the  legendary 
phoenix  from  Its  ashes,  she  again  took  up 
the  sword  against  the  forces  of  fllth. 

Oene  Lasker  was  reduced  to  a  nervous 
wreck  by  financial  ruin.  Three  years  and  six 
hospitals  later,  the  Laskers'  home  and  sav- 
ings were  gone.  For  the  next  fifteen  years 
Blllle  Lasker  struggled  to  support  her  ailing 
spouse. 

To  make  ends  meet,  she  began  a  small 
antique  business  which  she  conducted  in 
her  home.  Her  husband's  illness,  housemak- 
tng  and  the  business  left  her  little  time  for 
anything  else.  And  she  felt  that  she  would 
be  content  with  life  If  she  could  Just  keep 
her  head  above  water  and  meet  the  everyday 
expense  of  doing  so.  Then  a  reeking  piece  of 
Imported  cinematic  feculence  exploded  In 
her  consciousness  and  nothing  has  been 
quite  the  same  ever  since.  Outraged  at  this 
blatant  opus,  she  drew  up  a  petition  to  the 
late  Senator  Everett  M.  Dlrksen  with  the 
help  of  a  friend  and  sallied  forth  to  counter- 
attack the  pKJwerful  forces  of  the  porno^ 
graphic  world.  Despite  the  already  heavy  de- 
mands on  her  time,  energ^y  and  emotions, 
she  spent  two  hours  a  day,  three  days  a  week, 
accosting  people  In  a  neighborhood  shopping 
center  to  ask  them  to  sign  the  petition  to  de- 
prive the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Jurisdic- 
tional authority  to  overturn  decisions  of  low- 
er courts  In  cases  Involving  pornography. 

"And  If  you  don't  believe  the  Supreme 
Court  Is  Involved,"  says  she,  "just  look  at 
the  record.  Thirty-eight  lower  court  deci- 
sions were  reversed  by  the  Court  in  Just  three 
years  from  1967  through  19(59.  And  those  de- 
clslon.s  have  opened  wide  the  fioodgates 
through  which  this  tidal  wave  of  fllth  now 
surges  In  upon  us.  And,  aside  from  the  fact 
that  much  of  it  Is  vile  enough  to  nauseate 
a  vulture,  it  Is  corrupting  our  young  people. 
Every  parent  In  the  country  ought  to  be  up 
m  arms  about  this  abominable  assault  upon 
our  children.  Every  mother  should  Join  this 
fight  now  and  put  this  despicable  enemy  to 
route  once  and  for  all.  The  time  has  come 
for  all  Americans  to  stand  up  and  be  counted 
for  decency." 

But  even  Death  allied  itself  with  the  evil 
Blllle  Lasker,  undaunted  by  overwhelming 
odds,  had  attacked.  In  May,  1969,  Oene  Las- 
ker died.  And  for  the  next  ten  months  grief 
robbed  the  doughty  widow — who  had  already 
nnalled  more  than  1.000  signatures  to  Senator 
Dlrksen — of  the  strength  to  continue  the 
fight. 

Then  a  "particularly  revolting  picture  ad- 
vocating drug  usage  and  perversion"  gal- 
vanized her  into  action  once  again.  She  was 
doubly  shocked  to  otiserva  young  teenagers 
serving  as  ushers  and  ticket  takers  and  to  see 
other  youngsters  in  the  audience.  She  imme- 
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dlately  wired  the  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  St. 
LouU  County  and  phoned  her  friends  to  urge 
tbem  to  do  likewise  The  picture  abruptly 
disappeared.  She  doesn't  take  credit  for  the 
change — Just  says,  "Five  days  later.  It  was 

gone." 

One  must  draw  one's  own  conclusions. 

Says  Ibis  twentieth  century  Joan  of  Arc: 
"Some  people  say  there  is  no  legal  definition 
of  obscenity — but  that  is  not  true.  In  1957 
in  the  case  of  Roth  versus  the  United  States, 
the  Supreme  Court  declared  that  'obscenity 
is  not  within  the  area  of  constitutionally 
protected  speech  or  press'.  The  Court  further 
sUied.  clearly  and  unequivocally,  that  ma- 
terial is  obscene  when  'to  the  average  person, 
applying  contemporary  community  stand- 
ards, the  dominant  theme  of  the  material, 
uken  as  a  whole,  appeals  to  prurient  In- 
terests'." 

Mrs.  Lasker  can  now  be  seen  dally  at  one 
of  the  busiest  shopping  centers  In  the  St. 
Louis  area  buttonholing  people  to  ask  for 
their  signatures  on  this  "petition  against 
nithy  movies  and  other  forma  of  pornog- 
raphy".  She  averages  approximately  100  sig- 
natures a  day.  On  weekends  she  stands  in 
the  rear  of  churches  to  ask  the  support  of 
churchgoers  as  they  leave  services.  On  three 
Sundays  within  the  past  month  she  obtained 
a  total  of  almost  1,000  signatures  In  this 
effort. 

"It  should  have  been  twice  as  many  and 
I  believe  it  would  have  been  If  there  had 
been  more  help,"  she  says. 

Mrs.  Lasker  expects  to  obtain  100,000  by 
spring  in  the  St.  Louis  area. 

"If  enough  people  will  Join  this  fight,  we 
can  make  it  a  million,"  she  says.  "And  I  think 
they  wUl.  People  are  calling  or  writing  me 
every  day  asking  for  copies  of  the  petition 
which  they  work  on  themselves  and  return  to 
me  after  they  have  completed  them  by  se- 
curing twenty  signatures  on  each  copy.  A 
retired  Catholic  pnest  requested  copies  and 
returned  them  with  one  hundred  signatures. 
One  woman  ordered  twenty-five  petitions  for 
use  In  local  hospitals  and  other  institutions, 
then  had  one  hundred  duplicates  made  up 
herself  which  she  sent  to  people  she  knows 
all  over  the  country.  I  hope  this  campaign 
will  grow  into  a  national  crusade  for  decency 
that  will  sweep  this  abomination  back  Into 
the  cesspool  where  It  belongs — for  good." 

Who  foots  the  bill  for  all  this? 

"Nobody,"  answers  the  fighting  lady.  "But 
some  people  are  very  thoughtful.  A  few  have 
enclosed  stamps  with  requests  for  petitions. 
One  woman  sent  two  dollars.  Another  sent 
ten.  And  a  well-known  and  dedicated  busi- 
nessman has  printed  hundreds  of  petitions 
for  me  and  also  provided  stationery  and  sec- 
retarial help." 

For  many  years,  when  she  was  younger, 
she  visited  local  nursing  homes  of  the  Little 
Sisters  of  the  Poor  to  sing  twice  monthly  for 
the  aged  Inmates.  She  also  entertained  vet- 
erans in  veterans'  hospitals  in  the  area. 

"They  were  so  appreciative,"  says  she. 

Mrs.  Lasker's  life  has  t>een  characterized 
by  service,  charity,  dedication,  and  self- 
sacrifice. 

The  world  has  all  too  few  Blllle  Laskers. 

Valiant  is  the  name  for  Billie. 


[From  the  St.   Louis  Olobe-Democrat,  Jan. 

30.  1970] 
Woman  Files  PzimoNS  in  ANTT-SMtrr  Fight 

A  Clayton  grandmother  who  is  waging  a 
one-woman  crusade  against  pwrnography  has 
added  more  than  Just  a  handful  of  signa- 
tures to  the  collection  she  has  been  sending 
regularly  to  U.S.  Sen.  James  Eastland  (Dem.) 
Mississippi. 

The  crusader  is  Mrs.  BUlie  Lasker,  7816 
Pershing  ave  ,  who  collects  about  100  signa- 
tures a  day  on  i)etitions  which  she  circulates 
at  various  shopping  centers  In  the  county. 

Her  latest  batch  of  petitions,  containing 
2360  signatures,  was  put  in  the  mail  Tues- 
day addressed  to  Eastland,  who  heads  the 
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Senate  Judiciary  Committee  and  is  respon- 
sible for  consideration  of  any  new  anti-smut 
legislation. 

In  her  letter  Mrs.  Lasker  asks,  "When  Is 
Congress  going  to  end  the  unconsclonabla 
usurpations  of  the  Supreme  Court  which  has 
opened  wide  the  floodgates  of  Iniquity 
through  which  this  hellish  torrent  of  un- 
speakable rottenness  thunders  in  upon  us 
from  all  sides?" 


PROPOSED     AMERICAN     AIRLINES- 
WESTERN  AIRLINES  MERGER 


HON.  MIKE  GRAVEL 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  February  3,  1971 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
the  proposed  merger  of  American  Air- 
lines and  Western  Air  Lines  will  benefit 
the  people  of  Alaska.  If  done  properly 
and  American  maintains  its  positive  at- 
titudes about  its  advent  on  the  Alaska 
scene,  I  see  the  following  advantages 
being  realized: 

First.  It  will  provide  Alaska,  for  the 
first  time,  with  the  services  of  American 
Airlines,  one  of  the  world's  leading  air- 
lines. 

Second.  Alaska's  developing  oil  indus- 
try will  obtain  an  Important  new  one- 
carrier  link  to  Texas. 

Third.  The  merger  will  provide  a  new 
single-carrier  service  between  Alaska  and 
a  long  list  of  major  cities  in  the  South- 
west, Midwest,  and  East  which  American 
serves  and  which  are  a  great  potential 
source  of  Alaskan  vacation  travel.  It  also 
wUl  provide  one-carrier  service  to  the 
South  Pacific.  American  will  use  its  pro- 
motional efforts  to  stimulate  these  Alas- 
kan vacation  markets. 

Fourth.  American  will  be  able  to  Im- 
prove Alaska's  air  services.  American  has 
10  Boeing  747  aircraft  in  service,  an- 
other six  on  order,  and  has  delivery  posi- 
tions for  six  Boeing  SST's.  It  has  also 
ordered  25  Douglas  DC-lO's.  American 
promises  to  provide  improved  service  over 
the  Alaskan  routes  now  serviced  by 
Western. 

Fifth.  American  has  a  fleet  of  17  all- 
cargo  Jet  aircraft  available  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  people  of  Alaska. 

Because  of  the  peculiarities  of  Alaska's 
cost  fimctions  and  other  factors,  it  has 
been  clear  for  some  time  that  the  State 
will  be  developed  largely  by  big  capital. 
Big  capital  is  generally  available  in  the 
private  sector  to  the  big  firms,  and 
transportation  and  the  airlines  are  no 
exception  to  these  maxims.  For  these  and 
other  reasons  I  welcome  the  possibility 
of  American  Airlines  merging  with  West- 
em  Airlines  which  presently  serves 
Alaska  routes. 

Such  a  merger  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
logical  step  in  the  evolution  of  air  trans- 
port carriage  In  Alaska — Pawjlflc  North- 
em  Airlines  having  earlier  merged  with 
Western  and  now  Western  merging  with 
a  still  larger  carrier  with  still  greater 
financial  strength  and  diversity  of  equip- 
ment and  service.  American,  with  its  ex- 
tensive marketing  capability,  can  be  very 
helpful  in  promoting  tourist  travel  to 
Alaska,  an  increasingly  important  factor 
in  that  State's  economy  as  personal  in- 
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comes  and  leisure  time  increase,  air 
travel  times  diminish,  and  fewer  places 
remain  to  be  visited  by  the  vacationing 
public.  Through  American's  subsidiary 
enterprises,  new  and  selectively  located 
hotel  accommodations  may  be  added  to 
the  Alaska  tourist  industry. 

In  the  business  and  commercial  fields 
I  see  the  connecting  of  the  traditional 
oil  areas  of  Southwestern  United  States 
with  the  emerging  oil  areas  of  Alaska  to 
be  of  particular  importance  both  in  the 
transport  of  passengers  and  cargo.  If,  as 
I  believe  Is  likely,  the  development 
of  Alaska — particularly  the  northern 
areas — will  noi.  Involve  dramatic  in- 
creases in  community  size,  this  implies 
the  substitution  of  a  high-speed  air 
transportation  network  for  migration 
and  settlement  itself. 

For  the  consumer  of  air  transportation 
and  the  benefits  it  can  bring,  the  real 
payoff  is,  of  course,  in  reasonable  air 
fares  and  reliable  frequencies  of  service. 
I  am  aware  that  there  has  sometimes 
been  a  history  of  major  air  carriers  be- 
ing Interested  in  acquiring  new  routes 
and  then  moving  to  "skim  the  cream"  of 
the  high  density  traffic  for  themselves, 
leaving  communities  and  the  traveling 
public  on  the  thinner  routes  to  shift  as 
best  they  can. 

American  Airlines  has  assured  me  that 
this  will  not  be  the  case,  and  I.  there- 
fore, hope  the  merger  with  Western  will 
be  approved  when  all  the  requirements 
for  the  transaction  are  met. 


VOTING   RECORD   IN   THE    SECOND 
SESSION  OF  THE  9 1ST  CONGRESS 


HON.  BURT  L  TALCOTT 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  2.  1971 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  I  take  this  opportunity  to  insert 
an  account  of  my  voting  record  for  all 
roUcall  votes  during  the  second  session 
of  the  91st  Congress.  I  believe  this  report 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  residents  of  the 
12th  Congressional  District  whom  I  am 
privileged  to  represent  in  the  Congress. 
My  constituents  are  entitled  to  this  ac- 
coimting.  This  continues  my  practice  of 
making  my  record  readily  and  succinct- 
ly available. 

During  the  91st  Congress.  Members 
cast  votes  which  were  not  recorded; 
however,  only  recorded  votes  are  avail- 
able; they  are  generally  considered  rep- 
resentative of  a  Member's  position  on 
issues.  I  fully  realize  how  difficult  it  may 
sometimes  be  to  properly  Interpret  a 
Member's  position  when  a  half  dozen 
votes  are  involved.  We  do  not  always  have 
the  opportunity  to  make  clear-cut  votes 
on  every  issue.  However,  my  affirmative 
votes  reflect  a  judgment  that  a  bill  in- 
cludes more  good  than  bad. 

If  any  constituent  desires  more  detailed 
information  concerning  any  particular 
issue,  I  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  it. 

Due  to  official  business  away  from 
Washington,  it  was  occasionally  neces- 
sary to  miss  a  rollcall  vote.  On  these 
measures,  I  have  indicated  my  position. 

My  report  follows : 
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February  3,  1971 


VOTING  lECOtO  OF  BUKT  L  TALCOH  OF  THE  12TN  CONGIiSSIONAL  OISTIICT  OF  CAUFORNIA 
Hoy     ataitnl;   NVA— (Ml  vo«ln«,   ogointt;   NVF— not  voting,   far,   NVPA — not  voting,  polrod  ogointt;  NVPf — not  voting,   pairo4  lof.l 


RoU- 

coD         Dot* 

No. 


Mo«nur«,  quotNon,  ond  roudt 


Veto 


«    Job.     27 


i    Jm.     27 


7    Job.     21 


9     Joa.     2« 


12     Fok.     1* 


rok. 

rok. 

rok. 

r*k. 

r«b. 

22 

Mb. 

25    rak.     1* 


2t 


27 
29 


19 


k.     19 
k.     24 


30  PM.  2* 

31  r*k.  2« 

33  fM.  2« 

34  Fak.  2« 

M  Har.  ] 

37  Mar.  3 

39  Mar.  3 

40  Mar.  4 

42  Mar.  3 

43  Mar.  i 


i 

U 


r.     U 


i.1,  U14ti  la  aakB  a»»ra»rlatloM  of  $2.3  kllltoa  (or 
rorAlga  AasUtaaea  aai  ralacal  paofraaa  for  (Ucal 
1970.       AAipcis*     of  oaoforaaca  cafon.      (Pmoo^  202  to 

1*2) 

I.R.  MOi  To  mmmt  aoctlaa  302(c)  of  cka  Ukor- 
ac  aalacloaa  4cC.  1947,  to  ^ralt.  la  cortala 
a^layar  coocrtkacloaa  (or  JaloC  la4iMtrr 
yroaacloa     of     ^ro^aeca.       0*     paaaaga.      (Paaao4  1(9  to 

lik)  

■.I.  13U1<  To  ariM  i»ri|na€taM  of  119.747.133.200 
for  tha  Payanaaata  of  Lakor,  mmt  laalth.  Uoeatiaa. 
aa4  Walfara.  aaa  ral«c*4  agaaclaa,  (or  tUcai  1970.  To 
avarrtaa  vato.  (Pall«4  214  co  191;  1/ i  vac*  r*iulr*4). . . 
I.E.  14«44i  Ta  aMa4  tka  Ucaraal  tocartcr  tec  a(  19)0 
Co  avtkortsa  aaaaaraa  Co  yrocacc  Oafaaao  fra4aecl««  amd 
elaaatflaa  laioraatlaa  ralaMorf  cs  aafanaa  larfaatnp 
•(Blaat     acta     of  aakvaraloa.     Oa  Ma*aca.      (faaaod  174 

to  4S)     

I.a.  10491  To  nmmt  tka  4iM4nMa«a  riafc  Caaaarvaclaa 
Act  af  19*3.  ralaclag  co  cka  caaaarvaclaa  af  aaaaroaoaa 
flaklat     raaearcaa.       Itoclao  ca  aiaraad  ralaa  aa4  pan, 

(Paaaod   Ml   ca   19|   2/1  vota   ra^alraa) 

■.I.  IVMli  rot  tka  rallaf  af  aaB^rr  elalaaata.  lall 
■oclaa  cs  icrlka  del*  I   (l.t.    i!i2)    ca  ^rovMa  far  tka 

rallaf  of   tekarc  S.   Salck.     (fallaa  >9  ce  2M) 

k.t.  130*2)  Creaa  aoclaa  Co  atrUa  clcla  II  (U.K. 
3000)      tor   tka  raUaf  af  Paara   Irliarry  Oaiao.      (Pallarf 

3*  to  290)  

M.t.  130*21  Iraim  aaclaa  ta  atrika  tltla  III  (E.B. 
*17t)  for  Ika  rallaf  af  Maal  t.  Ikrataa.     (Pallatf  k7  ta 

2M)     

H.t.    130*21     Ifcaa  aaClaa  to    atrika     tltla     DT     (I.B. 


.Yea 


.Nay 


.  Nav 


Rott- 
coN 
No. 


Ooto  ' 


Moowro,  quotiion.  end  rotuk 


Vol* 


It 


It 


aflt 


loa. 


af     aiHdry 

PoRvlatloa 
(Pa 


2214)     for  iko  rallaf  af  tk 

(Falla4  31   to  30«)    

H.k.  130*21  To  yrovUo  for  cka  rallaf 
elalaaata.  Oa  Maa*f*.  (Ptaooa  )1S  co  31) 
l.k.  131*3i  Ta  aacakUak  a  Coaalaaloa  oa 
CroMtk     ami     tka  laarUaa  Patara.     Oa  yaaaa) 

171  to  11) 

M.t.  139111  To  aaka  aff royrlatloaa  of  119.4  kUlloa 
for  tko  Dayarcaaaca  of  l.*bor,  aad  kaalck,  Uacatlaa, 
aa4     Halfara     for      (Ucal      1970.        Pravloaa       ^aaaclaa. 

(Paaaod  21*   Co   137)    

■.I.        139UI  Hlckal        aBllHl  ■actoa         vltk 

laatnctloa*  to  yroviaa  avckortcy  for  tka  Praaldaac  ce 
altiyMia  2   1/2  yarcaac  of   U*   (laaa.        (Pallad     1S9      ce 

205)    

H.t.    159111     Oa  paaaata.      (Paaaad   115   ta  tl) 

i.I.  10917)  To  autkorlta  a  acu^  of  tko  coaatraatiaa 
of     aa  UaaiAooar  Hacloaal  Ikaorlal  Araaa.     Oa  >aaa«ta. 

(Pallaa   11*   to  230)    

t.R.  103351  To  ravUa  cortala  Ijwa  of  cka  Dlacrlcc  of 
Coli^ta  ralattac  co  effaaaaa  •laloat  kotala,  aotala 
aa4  ackar  eo^Mrdal   la4(la(a.       Oa     yaaaaga.        (P*aaa4 

24*   to  117) 

H.t.  14*0t)  Te  ckaaca  cka  rrocodura  for  ratum  ami 
caaeallatloo     of     llqaor     llcoaaaa      la     tka  Matrlet  af 

Coli^U.     Oa  Maaaga.      (Palled  97   to  2*2)   

i.  25231  To  aaaad  tka  rnaMaitey  Maacal  taalck  Caacara 
Caoatrvccloa  4ct,  ce  axcaat  pTo%T*mm  of  aaatacaac*  ce 
caaMalty  aaatal  fcaaltk  caatara,  (or  cka  craacaaac  of 
alcokoUca  aad  aaceeclc  addlcca,  and  (or  ch*  aaocal 
kaalck  of  cklldraa.       Adoftloa     af     coafaraaca     report. 

(Paaood   3*9   to  0)   

I.  taa.  7991  Ta  provldo  far  tka  eoaaldaratlaa  af  l.t. 
12025.      cka     Hacloaal     Poreec     Tli*er     CoMorvacloa  aat 

Maaacaaaat  4cc.      Oa  faa*a«*.      (Pall*d   150   Co   22t) 

t.l.  159311  To  aaka  aprrorrtatloaa  of  tl9.4  klllloa 
(or  tka  Oapartaaaca  of  Lakor.  oad  Haaltk,  Iducatloa, 
■ad  Welfare,  ead  related  a«aacl*a.  fer  flacal  1970. 
■otloa  to  lay  oa  cikla  cka  aectea  Co  laatracc  Heaeo 
coafaraaa  to  afraa  ta  tka  i—iifciaca  of  cka  Saaaca. 
(Palled   1*4   Co  222)  

Matloa     ta     laa tract     Haoaa     coafaraaa     ta 
areata  af  tka  taaata.      (Paaaad  231  ta  132X 

ktaftloa  af     aaafariari     ra^rt.       ( 


*1 

Mar. 

24 

Yea 

*2 

Mar. 

23 

*3 

Mar. 

25 

Yea 

t« 

t»r. 

Yea 

Yea 

*7 

Ayr. 

Yea 

70 

*rr. 

Yea 

Nay 

71 

t»r. 

73 

*»r. 

11 

.Yea 


.Yea 


..Yea 

,.Nay 


.JWK 
.J(VF 

.wr 

..Yea 

..Yea 


..Say 
■  Yea 
.Ye* 


I.I.    15911) 

•(rao  ce  aa 

1.1.    15931) 

324  ta  35) 

I.   J.   taa.   11121     Ta  proklklt  atrtkaa     or     lockmita     la 

tka     railroad     dlapaic*   mcH   12i01  a. a.   tprU   U,    1970. 

Oa  paaaaga.      (Paaaad   141   ca   15) 

I.  taa.  1*21  Te  provide  for  tka  eoaaldaratlaa  af  I. 
2910.  to  OMad  P^lle  Laa  19-2*0  to  aatkorlaa 
addltloaal  («ada  for  cka  Ukrary  of  reagraae  Jaaaa 
Itadlaoa  Maaorlal   tolldlaa.'     Oa  paaaag*.      (Paaood  219   Co 

♦  2) 

I.  29101  laydar  riiiiMlttal  aaclaa  altk  laatractloan 
aat       ta     rapart     kack     aatil     plaai     aad     daalgaa     ara 

caarlatad.      (PaUed  130  co  19*.   'preaaac*  1)    

t.  2910t  Oa  paaaaga.  (Pvaad  209  ca  113,  'proaaat'  1) 
Lt.  15»45i  Ta  aatkarlaa  $429,100,000  la  flacal  1971 
ta     kalld     aad     eparaca     kaarUaa     aarckaat     aklpa.     Oa 

paaaa«a.     (Paaaad  170  Co  12)    Yea 

l.t.  15141)  Te  provide  cka  grado  of  UeataoaaC  Oaaaral 
far  cka  Cklof  of  cko  itatloaal  Oaard  taraaa.  Hatlaa  ta 
aapMd  ralaa  aat  f—a.  (Paaaad  2*9  to  44t  2/3  *aca 
ra«BlzadJ   Yea 


.WF 


.  MT 


.WF 
.NVA 


*•  ■ 

34  ■ 

5*  Mar.     19 

39  Mar.     23 


t3    tgr.     1* 
13     t^x.     20 


•*    4gr.     20 


»     Apr.     23 


91 


pr.     27 


92     Apr.      27 
91    Apr.     27 


93    Apr.     2t 


M    Apr.     21 


100     Itay         4 


103    Itap         * 


73    tgr.     14       H.   taa 


77     Apr.     13 


to     Apr.     13 
t2     *mt.      1* 


l.t.  14t9*i  Ta  prarUa  far  cka  praaarvatlaa  of 
addltloaal  klataric  proparclaa.  Nocloa  to  aaapaad 
ralaa  aad  poaa.  (Paaaad  117  ce  9;  2/1  vet*  ro^^red) 
I.  932)  To  provide  fer  cko  appolacaaat  of  addltloaal' 
Padaral     dlatrUc     jadgaa.     Ua  paaaoga.      (Paa**d   1**  Co 

It)    

l.t.  1*19*1  To  raorgaalaa  tka  eaart*  of  tko  Biotctct 
of  Coloafcta;  ta  ravlaa  cka  pcaeodaraa  fer  kaadllat 
Javaallaa  ta  cka  Dlacrlcc  of  Coliaklai  to  codify  tide 
2}     of      tka     Matrlcc     of     CalM*la     Cede.     Oa  paaaapa. 

(Paaaad  294   ta  47,   'praaaac*   1)      

l.t.  1572t)  Ta  autkorlte  tko  laaa  alt  aarplw' '  aaval' 
vaaaala  to  forolga  oaiaccla*.     Oa  paaaaga.     (Paa*ed  2tl 

CO  »«)    

H.t.  15*28)  To  oBtoad  Cka  Poral^  Military  Salae  Ace 
Uroagk  flacal  1972.  Oa  paaaago.  (Paaaad  151  co  24). 
H.  too.  1*4]  Te  •■tkorli*  cko  expeadlcur*  of  $450,000 
tor     cka     eapaaaaa     •(      ch*  lova*  Coaalctao  oa   laceraal 

Sacuclcy.     Oa  ra»»»t^.      (ra*a*d   107   co   52)   

I.I.  414t)  I*  aaaad  cka  fadacal  Macer  Polladoa 
Caatrol     Act.       Adapttaa  af  eaafaraaca  report.      (Poaead 

15*  CO  0)     

H.t.  514)  To  aatoad  prograaa  af  aaalataaca  (or 
aleaeatary  aad  eacoadary  aducadoo,  aid  c«  lapaccad 
araaa.   aad  ochar  adiacadoa     latlaladoo,        Adopdoa     of 

coafacaaca   reporc.      (Paaaad   )12   Co   M)   

H.t.  15711)  To  aaaad  cka  lallroad  laclraaeat  Ace  Co 
provide     a     caaporary  15  pareaat  lacraaaa  la  aaaaltlaa. 

Oa  paaaaga.      (Paaaad   179   to  0)   

H.t.  14*44!  To  lacraaaa  tka  pay  of  Podoral  aaployaaa. 
Corkett  rernael  ccal  aocloa  vlck  laecracdoaa  Co  delaca 
aoctloaa  aacakllaklag  taralacad  allooaaea*  or  b*a*ftca 
for  krwf  Corpe  of  laglaoar  drodgo  vorkera  aad  carcata 
paraaaaal     ako     parfera     dacy     at        reaeta       aorkalcae. 

(Paaaad  2*1  ta  124)     

l.t.    I*a44)     Oa  pMaage.      (Paaaad  372   to   7) 

H.t.  1*900)  To  Mka  approprlacUaa  of  $9,492,702,000 
far  cka  Troaaary  aad  Poac  Office  Deparcaeaca,  cka 
laaeatlva  Office  of  cka  fraaldaat  aad  cartala 
ladapaadaat     agaaclaa     far     flacal     1971.       Oa  paaaaga. 

(Paaaad  11)  ta  3)     

H.  too.  909)  To  coacor  la  tka  Saaaca  aaaadaaac*  Co  tka 
■eve  aaaadaaac  Co  I.  1*90  (H.I.  16(44),  co  lacraaaa 
Cka     pay     of     Paderal     ooployaaa.        Pravloaa     ^aaatloa. 

(Paaaad  109  ce  *5)     

I.  taa.  91*)  To  provide  for  cka  eoaaldaratlaa  of  l.t. 
1*311,  tko  Paally  Aaalataaca  Act.  Oa  paaaaga.  (Paaaad 

205  ta  1*3)  

Nocloa  CO  adjoura.  Oa  *gr*aaaaC.  (Paaaad  (1  to  73)  ... 
l.t.  16)11:  To  aucborli*  ■  faally  aadacaac*  plaa 
provldlac  kaalc  keaeftca  Co  low-lncoaa  faalllaa  vltk 
cklldraa;  ta  provide  lacaadvaa  for  e^loyaeoc  aad 
tralalaf  Co  throve  cko  ^Iforolty  of  creaCaeac  of 
radplaat*  ladoc  cko  Po4er«l-Scace  piAltc  aaalacaaca 
prograaa;  aad  Co  eckorolaa  *lc*r  auck  prograaa. 
Collier  reco^Uccal  aatloa  »lck  laacracdoaa  co  dalac* 
ch*  aord  **alcakla'  troa  cko  doocrlpdoa  of  cko 
oopleyaaac  aalfara  raclplaaca  aaac  accapc.      (Paaaad  24t 

ta  149)     

l.t.    1*311)     Oa  paaaaga.     (Paaaad  241  te  155) 

H.t.  10***)  Te  eetakllak  a  Hacloaal  Coaalaaloa  aa 
Llkrarlaa  tai  laforaadoa  (ctaaca.  Mocloa  Co  (Napaad 
ralaa  aad  paaa.  (Paaaad  2*1  to  11;  2/1  voce  ro^alrod) 
l.t.  710)  To  oatkarlaa  $2t.5  alllloa  for  tk*  Narlla 
Dlvlaloa,  kegaa  tlvar  taala  Projoac,  Orofoa.  Medoa  co 
■aapaad     ntlaa     aad    paaa.     (Paaaad  271  ta  15;  2/3  vota 

repaired)    

l.t.        14514)  To       aatkarlio         ^proprtatloaa         of 

$1.400,(7}, 000  ca  ck*  Hacloaal  Aaroaauclca  aad  Spec* 
AdaialatracUa   for   flacal   1971.     Oa     paaaaga.        (Paaaad 

229   ta   103)      

l.t.  147141  Ta  aaeaaraga.  tkri)^  Cka  latlaaal  Park 
tarvlca.      traval      la     tka     Otltad     (tataa.     tacsaaittal 

aatloa.      (Palled   111   Co   222)    

l.t.    14714)      Oa  paaaaga.      (Paaaod   23*  ce  94)    

l.t.  1411})  To  aathoriaa  ■akcldlaod  craaaportatloa  tar 
PofclU  Haalck  Service  e^loyeoo  af(*cc*d  ky  cka 
craaeter        ce        tka     Parklava     tolldlag     la     lacfcvllla, 

Harylaad.     Oa  paaaapa.      (Palled  *4   to  273)    

H.I.  142001  To  axcaad  ckrovgk  flacal  1971  aad  1972 
aackoriaacloaa  for  cko  Area  Coacrol  a)id  Dlaaraaaaac 
Agaacy.  Crooa  racoaalctal  aocloa  olck  laacracdoaa  to 
radaea     ftada     fraa     $17.3    alUlaa  to  $13,125  alllloa. 

(Palled  t7   ta  210) 

l.t.  15*91)  To  proklklt  Ike  aalllag  »t  okacaaa 
aatarlala  ta  paraooo  ajdor  17  oad  Co  parol  c  paraooa  co 
prodada  aack  aacarlala   froa  eealag   laco   ckalr  kaaai   by 

Mil.      Oa  paaaaga.      (Paaood   17}   co  ()    

S.  J.  loo.  191)  To  provide  for  •ppolacaoac  of  Jaaaa  I. 
Wakb  aa  clclaaa  regaac  of  Cko  Sadckaoolaa  laatltatloa. 
Macloa     CO     aaapaad   ralae   aad  paaa.      (Paaaad   109   Co  1*; 

2/  3  vota  repaired)    

l.t.  17121)  n>  aatkarlaa  fUcal  1971  approprlatloaa  of 
$20,237,499,000  for  procariaiiit  of  allltary  a^vlpaeat 
aad  voapoaa,  aad  for  ecker  pa'rpoooo.  Provloia  ^aeatloa 
aa  racaoalttal  aaclaa.     (Paaaad  24*  ta  14*)  
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VOTING  RECORD  OF  BURT  L.  TALCOTT  OF  THE  12TH  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRia  OF  CALIFORNIA — Cotitinu*d 
(Yaa     tot;  Nay— ogolntt;  NVA — no\  voting,  ogainat;  NVF— net  voting,  fer;  NVPA — net  voting,  paired  ogaintt;  NVFF — not  voting,  paired  for.) 


eo«- 

colt 
No 


Dote 


AAeotura,  quattion,  ond  result 


Vote 


144     May         » 
107     May  7 


19$     Nay  7 

110    Nay       11 


111    May       11 


112    Hay       11 
117    Hay       13 


IK  Nay  13 

120  May  14 

m  Itay  14 

121  May  II 
124  May  1( 

U)  Nay  It 

127  ttey  19 

110  mt  20 


1)1    May       20 
112    Iky       21 


HI    Nay       21 
1)5    Nay       21 


1)6  May  21 

1)7  May  21 

ID  itoy  25 

140  Nay  25 

141  May  25 

141  May  2* 

14*  Nay  27 

149  Jaa  3 


130    J«a       3 
132    Jaaa       4 


154  Jaaa  ( 

135  J.a  I 

13*  Jiae  ( 

137  J«e  ( 

Ul  JaM  10 


H.t.    1712))     Ob  paaaaga.      (Paaaad  326   to  69) 

H.R.  17399)  To  aaka  aupplaaencal  approprlatloaa  of 
$5,764,115,791  for  flacal  1970.  Pravloua  quaatloo  oo 
racoaalctal  aodoo  wlck  loacructlooa.      (Paaaad     220     to 

134)   

H.R.    17399)     Oo  paaaaga.      (Paaaad   334   to  6)   

H.t.  1713«i  To  aaand  tka  Dlacrlcc  of  Coluriila  Police 
aad  Plraaao'a  Salary  Act  of  1968,  and  tka  Oiatrlct  of 
Coluabla  Teachar'a  Salary  Ace  of  1955  Co  lacraaaa 
aalarlaa.  Ua       agraalag       Co     coaalccoe     aaandaaota. 

(Paaaad   18)  Co  142)     

H.t.  10595)  To  autkorlia  flacal  1971  approprlatloaa  of' 
$527,630,000  for  Kaclonal  Science  Poindadoa. 
Roudal>uah  racoaalccal  aodoo  with  liiacrucclo)ia  to  cut 
authorlsadona     froa     $527,630,000       to       $500,000,000. 

(Palled  137   Co   188)  

H.I.    16595)     Oa  paaaaga.      (Paaaad  312  co  6)  

H.t.  14465:  To  provide  for  tka  axpanalon  and 
l^roveaaot  of  the  Hatloa'a  airport  and  airway  ayacaa. 
to  be  financed  la  aajor   part  by  uaar      tajua.       Adoption 

of  conference   report.      (Faaaad   3*2   to  3)     

H.    la*.   960)      To  disapprove  laorganlxacloa  Plan     Mo.      2  ' 
of      1970  craadog  a  Ooaaadc     Council  and  anlarglag   cka 
Bureau  of   tha     Budgac,      to     b*     called     ch*     Offlc*     of 
Haoaceaaot     aad     tudgat.        On     paaaaga.      (Failed  164   to 

193) 

H.t.    175751     To  aeke  approprlatloaa     of     tiiioi^sib^ioo' 
for     the     Oepartoaata     of  State,   Jaatlca,   Coaaarce.  and 
for   tko  Judiciary,     and     related     agaaclea      (or     flacal 

1971.     Oa  paaaaga.      (Paaaad   321   co  14) 

l.t.  14685)  To  aaaad  cka  lacemadoaal  Traval  Act  of 
1961     In     order  to  prooote  foreign  travel  co  tka  Ualtad 

Stataa.     Oa  paaaaga.      (Paaaad  173  to  88)    

S.    2624)      To  altar  tlia  Judicial     aackinecy     In     caatOM ' 
court*.     Itotlon   to  aaapaad  rulee  aad  paaa.      (Paaaad   301 

to  0;   2/3  vote   required)     

S.    150()      To  aaaad  provldona   of   the     law     relating     to' 
tka     retlraaant     of     Federal   judge*.     Motion   to  aiMpood 
tka  rulee  aad  paaa.        (Palled     109     to     198|      2/3     vote 

required) 

H.t.  3328)  To  autkorlia  oaaoxotloa  "of  "tka' 'sokolia' 
ladlaa  raaarvadon  to  tko  Hatropolltaa  Hater  Dlatrlct 
of  Southern  Callforala  to  provide  for  c(»iatructlon  of 
a  water  eupply  tor  th*  r«**rvacloa.  Ihtdoo  Co  *a*pand 
rnlae  aad  paaa.  (Paaaad  287  Co  11;  2/3  vote  required)  . 
I.  952)  Te  provide  for  tke  appolataaat  of  additional 
dlatrlct       Judgaa.         Adoption     of     caafaraace     report. 

(Paaaad  ))1  te  21)    

H.t.  17604)  To  autkorlte  $1,999,634,666  for  ailitary" 
eenatructloa.     Prevloua  qvaatlon  oo  racoaalttal  aotlon. 

(Paaaad  251  to  133) 

l.t.  17604)  Oa  paaaaga.  (Paaood  335  to  47)° .' ° .' .°  [  ^  ^  ^ 
H.  laa.  1022)  To  provide  for  tha  coaaldaratlon'of  "altl" ' 
17550.  to  Incraaa*  Social  Sacurity  baoafita  by.  flva 
percent.  Prevlou*  quaatloo.  (Paaaad  201  to  181) 
H.  laa.  1022)  On  paaaag*.  (Paaaad  297  to  83)  ...""!  i  [  1 1 
l.t.  17550)  tecta  raco^ttal  aocloa  with  Inatructioaa  ' 
to  add  «aeaifc*nt  providing  tor  autooatic  caat-of-llvlag 

(Paaaad  233   ta  144) 

On  paaaapa.      (Paaaad  344   ta  32) 

To  aaaad  tka  Harcfaant  Marina  Act  of     1934. 

(Paaaad   307   to  1) 

To  exe^t  PMA  and  VA  aortgagaa     aitd     loana 

uauary     lawa   )atll  April  1972.     On  paaaaga. 

(Palled  U8   to  176) 

H.R.    15073)        To     aivad     tka     Paderal     Oapoelt     Act     to" " 
require     Inaurad     baoka   to  naiacalo  carcala  recorda;    to 
require   that     certain     tranaactiona     in     Ualtad     Stataa 
currency  be  reported  to   the  DeparOMnt  of   tka  Troaaary. 

Oa  paaaaga.      (Paaaad  302   to  0.   "preeeat"   1)  

H.  J.  laa.  1117)  To  create  a  Jolat  Coatlttee  on 
Invlronaaat     aad     TachBology.     On  paaaaga.      (Paa*ad  285 

to   7) 

H.     taa.      796)       To     aaaad     Heuaa     rulaa     ralatUg       ti> ' 
flaaadal     dladeaara.       Oa  paaaaga.      (Paaaad  335  to  1). . 
H.t.   17755)     To  aaka  approprlatlona     of     $2,579,579,937 
for     Oapartaaat     of  Traaaportation  and  related  agandaa 
for   flacd     1971.        Pravloua     queatlon     oo     raco^ttal 

action.      (Paaaad  176   to  162)  

H.  taa.  1051)  To  provide  for  conaidaratlon  of  H.t." 
17t02.      to     ralaa     tha     ta^torary     aad     pacaonant     debt 

celllaga.     Pravloua  quaation.      (Paaaad  273   to  85) 

H.t.    17802)   Oa  paaaaga.      (Paaaod  23*   to  127)... 

H.t.  178*7)  To  aaka  approprlatloaa  of  $2. 220. 961, (MM  ' 
for     Porelgn  Aaalataaca  aad  rdatad  program  for  flacal 

1971.      On  paaaag*.      (Paaaad   191   to   153) 

t.  tea.  9  76)  To  autkorlia  an  Indochina  Study' 
Coaalttae.       te     agraalag     to     Cooalttca     awodMnt     ta 

adarge   froa  U   to  12  aa^era.      (Paaaad  227   to  95) 

H.   toe.   976)      Prevloua  qoaatlou.      (Paaaad  24*   to  toi  .  ]  [ ,"  ^ 

H.   laa.   976)      On  paaaaga.      (Paaaad  223  to  101) 

H.    taa.   976)     Oa  agradng     to     Coaaittee     aaaadaeot     to 

•  trlko   the  praaakla.      (Paaaad  210   to   84) 

H.t.  11102)  Te  aatead  autkoriiatloaa  for  tkraa  yeara 
for  Padard  graata  tor  aodaralaatioa  and  conacrucdon 
of  kadU  facUltlaa.  Adoptloa  of  coafareaca  report. 
(Peaaed  371  to  0) 


.Yea 


.Yea 
.Yea 


.Yea 


.Yea 
.Yea 


.Yea 

.Nay 

•  NVT 
•NVF 
..NVT 

NVA 
WF 


.Yea 
.PR 


.Yea 
.Yea 


laeraaaaa. 
H.I.  17550) 
H.t.  15424) 
On  paaaaga. 
H.t.  17601: 
froa     O.C. 


.Yea 
.Yea 

NVF 


.Yea 

.Yea 

.Yea 
.Yea 


Roll- 
call 
No. 


Dote 


Maoaur*.  question,  and  resuH 


Vole 


,Vea 

Yea 
Nay 

Nay 


Yea 
Yea 

Nay 

Yea 


Yea 


162     JaM     10 


1*4     Jiae     10 
1*7     June     U 


168  June  15 

169  June  15 
171  JtMM  16 

173  Joe  17 


17*     Jiaa     17 
179     Jaaa     18 


180     Jaaa     23 
182     Jvam     22 


184.  Jiaa.  23 
lit    Jm*    25 

189  Jiaa     25 

190  Juoa     25 

191  Jiaa     25 
194     Juae     30 


195  Jiae  30 

19*  Jiae  30 

197  Jiae  30 

199  Jdy  6 

201  Jdy  7 


202  July       7 

203  Jdy        7 


205  Jdy  8       H.   taa 

206  Jdy  8 

207  Jdy  9 

208  Jdy  9 

209  Jdy  9 


I.  taa.  10*9)  To  provldo  for  tbo  cooaldaratlon  of  H.t. 
17255  to  aatkorlaa  tko  Socratary  of  HIM  to  eetabliak 
aatiocHldo       air       pollution     atandarda.       On     paaaaga. 

(Paaaad  33*  to  40) 

H.t.    17255)     Oa  paaaaga.     (Paaaad  374  to  1)    

H.t.  17970)  To  aaka  approprlatloaa  of  $1,997,037,400 
for     allltary     coaatructloa     and     faaily     houalag.       On 

paaaaga.      (Paaaad  308   to  57)    

H.R.  17958)  To  Incroaaa  the  rataa  of  dlaability 
coapanaatloo  aad  to  dtar  criteria  for  detaraidng  tka 
eligibility  of  wldowa  for  fcenefita.  Notion  to  euapead 
rule*     and     paaa.       (Paaaad     313  to  0,  "praaant'  1;  2/3 

vote  roqdred)   

H.t.    15361)     To  eetabliah   ck*  Toutk  Conaarvation  Corpa. 

Oa  paaaaga.      (Faaaad  256   to  54) 

H.  taa.  1077)  To  provid*  for  tk*  conaidaratlon  of  H.R. 
17070,      to     roorganlia      the     poatd     ayataa.        Prevloua 

queatlon.      (Failed   1)9   to  219)   

U.  Roe.  914)  To  provide  for  agradng  to  Sojiata 
aaandaenta  (including  the  lowering  of  the  voting  age  to 
18  aad  unlfota  raaldancy  raqdreaanta  for  voting  in 
praaidentlal  dacClo)u)  to  H.R.  4249,  to  extend  and 
aaend       th*       Voting     Right*     Act     of     1965.        Pravloua 

quaatloo.      (Paaaad  224   to  183.   "praaant"  2)  

U.   Raa.   914:     On  paaaaga.      (Paa«*d  272   to  132)  

H.R.  17070)  To  reorganlz*  the  poatd  ayataa.  Croaa 
raoo)alttd  aodon  wich  loacructlooa  to  report  the  bill 
back  with  a  reco*aiii,litlon  to  delete  tk*  antir*  bill 
except  aa  8-parcanc  pay  ralaa  tor  poatal  aaployeea  and 
a  reduction  to  8  year*  raqdred  to  raack  tha  top  pay 
atape  wlthla  a  grade  of   poatal   fldd  aervic*.        (Fdlad 

77   to  306)     

H.t.    17070)     Oo  paaaag*.      (Fa***d  359   to  24) 

S.  2315)  To  rcator*  th*  golden  eagle  prograa  for 
annual     pcrdt*     of     onCry      to     all     national  parka  aad 

foreata.     On  paaaaga.      (Faa**d   314   to  1) 

H.R.    118)))        To     extend     and     aaand      tha     Solid     Uaata 

Dlapoaal  Act.     On  paaaaga.      (Pa***d   339   to  0) 

H.R.  11102)  To  oxtand  prograa  of  Federal  graata  for 
coaacroctioa  and  aodamlxatloa  of  haaltk  facilitlaa. 
To  override  veto.      (Faaaad  279   Co  98,   "praaaat"  2;     2/3 

vota  reqdrad) 

H.t.  17399)  To  aoko  aupplaaantil  approprlatloaa  for 
flacal  1970.  Cokalaa  aatloa  to  agroo  to  Saaata 
aaaadaaac     adding     $587.5    allUoa     for     urban     reaowd 

graata.      (Failed  137   to  23*)  

H.t.    17495:      To     dtar     tka     availability     of     nortgage 
credit     for     the     financing  of  koualcg.     On  agradng   to 
coiaittoa  aaaadaenc   Co     provide     for     oacabliabaent     of 
Hatlonal  Oavelopaent   tank.      (Paa**d  216   to  112) 
H.t.    17495:     On  paaaaga.      (Faaaad   324  to     2.     "praeat* 

1) 

H.R.  16916)  To  aaka  approprUtlona  of  $4.'426.'l'4'5',0OO 
for  the  Office  of  Kducation  for  fUcal  1971.  Flood 
aotion  to  table  action  of  Cahelan  to  inatriKt  Houae 
confereoa  to  agree  to  Senate  aaondaenta  acriklng 
provlalona  prokibidng  uae  of  funda  tor  buaiog  or  tha 
doaiog     of   achoola  aad  providing  for  traedoa  of  choice 

plana.      (Paaaad  191   to  157) 

U.K.  17825)  To  auUorixa  $3.15  bUllao  la  Fade r d  '  law" 
anforcaaant  aaalataaca  fiada  for  flacd  1971,   1972.  aad 

1973.      Oa  paaaaga.      (Paaaad   345   to  2,   'preeeat*   1) 

S.    J.      loa.      88)        To     create     a      i  iiaalnliin      to     atudy 

bankruptcy  Ian.     Oa  paaaaga.      (Faaaad   334  te  12) 

H.t.  160*5)  To  autkorlia  fund*  tkrougk  flacd  1973  for" 
tka  Hadond  Foiadation  on   the  Arte  and  la^ultlaa.     Oa 

paaaaga.      (Faaaad  262   to   78)  

S.  3592)  To  aaand  the  Pedard  Meat  iBapaction  Act.  "to 
perdt  cuatoa  •laughcacar*  to  •agag*  la  tka  raCailiag 
and  wkoloodlag  of  aaat.  Motioa  to  ■u*p*nd  rdo*  aad 
pea*.  (Paaaad  297  to  2;  2/3  vota  raqdred) 
H.R.  1*327)  To  aatkorlaa  approprlatloaa  for  liha  p'aaca" 
Corpa.  Croaa  racoaalttal  aotloa  with  Inatracdona  to 
reduce  auUorliacioaa  ky   $28.8  dllloa.      (Failed   118   Co 

245) 

H.t.    161271     On  paaaaga.      (Paaaod   lit  to 'a*')' 

H.t.  8*7))  To  aatablUh  a  civil  raaad'y "  'for 
aUrapraaeatatioa  of  tka  qudity  of  artlclaa  coapoaed 
in  whole  or  la  part  of  gold     or     allvar.       Oa     paaaaga. 

(Paaaad  351  ta  9)  

H.  taa.  1031)  To  autkariia  the  Houae  Coaalccea  oa 
Standarda  of  Officld  Conduct  to  invaatlgata  lobbying 
and  caapdga  ceatrlbatloaa.     On  paaaaga.       (Paaaad     312 

to  0) 

H.R.  279:  To  axa^t  froa  antitruat  Iowa  certain  joi)>t 
aawapapar  oparatlog  arraagaaaata .     On' paaaaga.      (Paaaod 

292   to  87.   "preeeat"  2) 

H.R.  15*28:  To  aaead  th*  Fordgn  Military  Sale*  Act. 
Pravloua     queatlon     on     agradag  to  aoad  to  contacanc*. 

(Faaaad  247   to  14)) 

H.t.    ;5628)     Uaya  aotioa  to  lay  on  tabia'uagia     aocion' 
to  provide   that  Houae  coafereee  be  inetructed   to  concur 
la     Sanaca-paaaad     Coopor-Cburch  aaaodaaat  oa  f«rtni'l*. 
(Faaaad  2)7   to  IS),   "preeeat"   1) 

H.t.  17070)  Te  reorgoali*  ch*  po*tai  ayatea.  Oulaki ' 
ODtion  to  table  Uandaraon  aotlon  to  laatract  Hoiaa 
coafaraaa  to  laaUc  on  rigkt-to-vork  provUloa  In 
Houao-paaood     voraloa  af   tka  kUl.      (Failed  15)  to  2M) 
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VOTING  lECOlO  Of  >U«T  l.  TAICOTT  Of  THE  1 JTH  C ONOIESSIONAl  DISTUCT  OF  CAllFO«NIA — Continued 
Nay— against;  NVA— imI  voflng,  afaiml;  NVf— aol  *atia«,  Hn  MVFA    nol  v«M«a,  ^Ir^l  ogalnti;  NVFT— net  veling,  pairtd  Ht.) 


210     JiUy       9 
2U     July       i 


212  July       t 

213  July     11 


2U     J«ly     IS 
217     July     li 

219  JKlr     1* 

220  July  U 

221  jKly  20 

222  July  20 
22*  J«ly  22 

231  July     23 

232  J»ly     23 

233  July     23 

23t     July     29 

242  July  30 

2«3  July  30 

244  July  30 

247  July  31 


icntctloM 


to 


24*     July     31 
2M     A«(.        3 


231 


232 


MS 


2M     im%.       i 


237     Aug.        3 
259     Aot.        6 

2M     Auf.       i 


H.t.      170701        Mm^rsou     aoclM     to     la 

lascrucc  coaiartM.      (P*u«4  227   c*  1»«) 

M.t.    149M:      le  frovl4*   far     •^jualaauc     la   "c««wmbc 

coacrlkwtlaa      vltk     raayacc     to     tiM     haaltk     koMtlc* 

comraca     of     radaral     a^layaaa.       Orooa       racoa^ttal 

■otlaa     »lth     tnatructlona     to     r«4iu«a   tha  coocrlklcloa 

ffM   50  r«Tcaat    to   i»  ^rcant.       (ralla4    U«    to   200) 

».t.   IMtSi     (M  paaaat*.      (Paaaad   2M   to   57) 

S.  32151  lo  autkortsa  a^yrayrtatloaa  tJirea(h  (lacal 
1973  lor  tba  Hattoaal  Fouadatloa  oa  tka  teta  «ad 
"■■■•I'l**-      Aaoftloa  of     coafaraaea     raaort.        (Paaaad 

237  to  49)   

S.  2Mlt  D.C.  Court  tofora  aa4  Crlolual  rrocadura  Act 
of     1970.       Adoytloa  of  caataraaca  raeort.      (Paaaarf  332 

to  M)   

H.t.  10595:  To  autteorita  S517. 730.000  for  actlvltiaa 
of  tha  Hattoaal  Sctaaca  rowdattoa  plaa  >2, 000. 000  la 
ascaaa   foralfa  curraactaa   for   (lacal   1971.     Adoptloo  of 

ceafaranca  tayarc.      (Paaaa4    311   to   7»)   

M.».  1«685:  To  *Mn4  tlia  latarnatloaal  Traval  Act  of 
1961  to  (x^ad  U.S.  GevaraMot  afforta  to  attract 
foralta  tourlaio.       AA>ftioa     of       coafaraaca       raport. 

(fallail  17*  to  207)     

H.t.  169141  To  aaka  approyrlatlona  of  $4,420,145,000 
for     tha  Offlca  of  Uucatloa   for   fiacal  1971.     Adoption 

of   coafaraaca  raport.      (Paaaa4    )57   to  30) 

I.l.  18253:  To  lacraaaa  availability  of  (uaraataad 
kooa  loaa  ftaaactat  for  ««taraaa.  Motloa  to  siapond 
rulaa  aad  paaa.  (Faaaad  124  to  U|  2/3  vota  ra<)ulrad). 
«.».  14114:  To  iaprova  adalaiatratlen  of  tha  national 
pork  aystaa.  Motloa  to  auapaad  ralaa  aad  paaa. 
('■Mad  325  to  0;   2/3  vota  raqalrad) 

1.1.    17419:     To  aaka  approprlatloaa     of     $2,028,524,700 

tka  Oapartoaat  of   cka  latarlor  and  ralatad  aganclaa 

1971.       Adoftloa     of     coafaraaca     raport. 

(Paaaad  387  ta  3)  

H.l.  14705:  To  aataad  aad  altar  tha  Fadaral-Stata 
■oaapleymaat  rnapauaatlaa  protraa.  O'dara  aotloa  to 
'•co^-  tko  coafaraaca  raport  with  loatnictlooa  to 
a^raa   to  Sonata  aaaodoaat  axtondlag  co*araga   to  cartalo 

acrlcalCura  workara.      (fallad   170   to  2191 

H.k.    14705:     A^optloa  of     coafaraaca     rapart.        (Paaaad 

to  3,  "praaaot'  1) 

$l«,t24,M3.(>aio 
010  aad  ralatad 
(Paaaad  342   to 


.Yea 


for 
for 


H.t.    18515:      To  aaka  approprlatloaa  of 

far     tka  Dapartoaata  of  LAor.  aad  UK. 

agaaclaa  for  (Ucal  1971.     Oa  paaaaga. 


.Yea 


..Yea 


.Yea 


.Nav 


.Yea 


.Yea 


...Yea 


.Yea 


.Nay 
.Yea 


242 


243    Au(. 


10 


10 


Yea 

344) 

Yea 

244 

Aug. 

10 

H.    J 

245 

Auf 

10 

H.l. 

244     Aug.      10 


249  Aug. 

271  Aag. 

274  A^. 

275  Aug. 
274  Aug. 


11 


U 


12 


12 
12 


14) 
■.1. 


17548:     To  aaka  approprlatloaa  of  $18  klllloa     for 
It     Offlcaa     and  tka  Dapartaaac  of  Noualag  aad 
Urbaa  OavaiopMat   for   fUcal  1971.     Matlaa  to     riiiiMli 

conforaaca   raiiort.      (Pallad    154   to  227) 

H.t.  15; 33:  To  prorlda  a  taaparary  15-parcaat  lacraaaa 
la     railroad       ratlraMot       anaultlaa.  Adoption       of 

oaafaraaca  raport.      (Paaaad  3*4   to  0) 

H.8.    13100:     To  aataad     for     thraa     yaara     program     of 
aaalataaca       for       tralalag       U       tka       alllad     haaltk 
prafaaaloaa.     te  paaaaga.      (Paaaad  343  to  1) 
M.«.    14237:      To  aoand  tha  Maotal     totardatloa'  facility 
•^  Coaoualty  Haatal  Haaltk  Laocara  CoMtruetloa  Act  of 

U»3.     Oa  paaaa«a.      (Paaaad   339   ta  0)    

I.t.  17880:  To  loaad  tha  OafaMo  Praducttoa  Act  of 
1930.  hlackhara  rinMlttal  aotloa  *tth  laatructloaa 
M  raport  hack  with  a  provision  ra^ulrlog  tha  Praaldaat 
ta  fraau  prlcaa.  raat,  uagaa.  aalarlaa  aad  lataraat  at 
tkalr  Nay  25.  1970  laval  aad  authorlilag  a  calllag  of 
ao     aara   thaa  $2  billion  to  carry  out  piavtaloaa  af   tha 

ftaasa.      (Pallad  11  ta  270) 

8.8.    17880:     (H  paaaaga.      (Paaaad  257  to  19).]!!'" 
8.8.   181*01     To  autheriia  $45     allllaa     tkrougk     flacoi' 
1971     ta  aatahllah  prograaa  aa  aavlraiMatal  aducatloa. 
■aclaa  to  inapaad  rulaa  aad  paaa.      (Paaaad  2«*     M     28; 

2/3  vota  ra^ulrad)    

8.8.      11032:        To     prohUlt      tko     uaa       of       lataratata 


.Yea 


.Yea 


.Yea 


.Yea 


NVF 


.Nav 
.Yea 


278     Aug.      13 


279  Aag. 

280  Aug. 

281  Aug. 


13 


13 
13 


283     Aag.      13 


...Yea 


facUltlaa,    lacludlag  tha  aolU.    for   tha  ttanaportatloa 
af     aalaeloua  advartlalag.      Motloa   to  awpaad  ruloa  aad 


fr 


of 


for 


..Yea 


..Nay 


543. 
both 


paad 
.     (Paaaad  322   ta  4;   2/3  vota  ra^alrad).. 
8,8.    2074:      To  prevlda  for     tka     ultMaldl^ 
•alarlaa     of     fadaral  a^layaaa   lac 
cortaia  citlaa.     Hotloa     to     oMpaad     rulaa 
(Pallad  143   to  184;    2/3  vota  ra^ulrad) 
8.      laa.     U17i       kalaclag     ta     i  ii^iamlin' 
poaltloaa     providing     for  staff  craatad  by  8. 
89th  Coagraaa.   provldl^  for  a  staff     ^^ar 
Hoaaa       Oaaocratlc       riaglttaa       aad     louaa     lap<*lleaa 

Coafaraaca.     Ua  paaaaga.      (Pallad  90   ta  284) 

8.8.      ia54«:        Agricultural     Act       of        1970.  Taagua 

racooalttal  aotloa  ulck  laatructloaa  ta  dalata  tltlaa 
daallag  ulth  payaaat  Ualtatloia  and  wboat.  faad 
gralaa,     cattoa     aad   laad-ratlraaaat  progr^.      (Pallad 

147  to  218) Ye, 

8.8.    185441     Oa  paaaagB.     (Paaaad  212  ta  171). ...!!.'.".'." isay 
8.8.    17070:     To  raorgaolsa  Ua  poatal  ayataa.      Adaptlaa 
of  coafaraaca  raport.      (Paaaad  338  to  29.   'praaaot'     1). ..Yea 
t.    1933:      To     aatabllak     lalfora     Padaral     rail     aafaty 
standards     aad     guldaUnaa     for     traaapartlag  hasardoas 
aatartals.     Oa  paaaaga.     (Paaaad  359  to  0) Yea 


..Nay 


287  Sapt. 

288  Smpt. 


290  Sapt. 

291  Sapt. 
293  Sapt. 
295  Sapt. 
299  Sapt. 


10 


10 


10 


14 


14 


300  Sapt.  14 


304  Sapt.  17 


305  Sapt. 
J07  Sapt. 


30»    Sapt,   21 


"•  J-  ■•••  2**'  To  propoaa  a  coastltutlonal  aaaadMnt 
baaalng  dtscrlaloatloa  oa  accoiait  of  sax.  Notion  to 
dlscharga  tka  Cooolttaa  oa  tha  Judiciary     (roa     furtkar 

cooaidaratlon.      (Paaaad    332   to  22)  

8.  J.  laa.  244:  NcCvUloeh  racoaalttal  aotloa  with' 
laatructloaa     to     hold  kaarlaga   tharasa.      (Pallad  24  to 

Baa.  2441     Oa  paaaaga.      (Paaaad  350  to  15) 

18419:      To  aatabllak  a  aoavotlag  dolagaca  froa  thV 
District  of  Colu^la  la  botk   tha  Houaa  and  Saaata.       Oa 

paaaaga.      (Passad   338   to  2  3) 

8. 8.      18725:        To     aatafclUh     a       Co^ssloa       oa       tha  ' 
Orgaaliattoa     of     tka     CovaraMat     of     tha     District  of 
Col<"kls   sad   to  provlda   for  a   aoavotlag  dalagaca   la   tka 
Mousa  froa  tha  Otstrlct.     Oa  paassga.      (Paaaad     300     to 

8.8.  18110:  To  aasad  tha  PiAllc  Haalth  Sarvlcaa  Act  t* 
astaad  aaatataaca  prograaa   to  ststss  sad  localitlaa  for 

nrtriT^"  *"^'^  r^"^^-  «■  tm****.  (passsd 

8.8.    184  34:     To  sasail  Ua     Piim  si  test  tons  Act     of     19  34' ' 
to     aaa^t     aajor     party     caadldataa   for  tka  Praaldaacy 
froa  a<|aal-tlaa  pravUloaa  af    tha  Act  aad  to     aatabllak 
llaltatloaa       oa       ca^alga       spaadlag       for     political 
braadcaatlag.     Oa  passaga.      (Paaaad  273  to  98). 
8.8.    8298:      To  aaaod   tka     latarauta 
altar     cartaia     raatrlctlsas 
•  caps      of      tka     axaaptli 


.Yea 


.Nav 
.Yea 


.Yea 


Yea 


Yea 


..Nav 


.Yea 


.Yea 


.Yea 


irca     Act     to 
Ua  application  aad 
pravldad     tkaraln.         Halaaa 
laasdoant   la  tka  fora  of  a  sukstltuta  for   tka  Co^ttaa 

•aaadaaat.      (Pallad  181   ta  194X  

8.8.   8298:     HaUaa  raoastttsl  aatloa.     (Pallad  141  "ta 

8.1.    175701     To  aaaad  Ua  Public   Haaltk  Sarvlca  Act  "ta       ^ 
astaad     aad     altar     tka     aslatlng     prograa     ralatlsg  to 
aducatloa,   raaaarck  aad  tralalag  la  Ua  flalda  of  kaart 
dlaaaaa,   caacar,   stroka,   aad  otkar  Mjar  dlaaaaaa.       Oa 

paaaaga.      (Paaaad   345   to  0)  

8.8.  14914:  To  aaka  approprlatloaa  af  $4,42<>.i45.66o 
for  tha  Offlca  of  Bdncatloa  for  fUcal  1971.  Oa 
paaaaga  to  evarrlda  vata.      (Passad  289  ta  U4|  2/3  «oca 

ra^ulrad) , 

H.l.    17548:     To  aaka  appropriations  of  $18  blllloo     for 
ladapasdaat     Offlcaa      and    tha   Dapartaaut  of   Houalng  and 
Urbaa  Oavalopaant     far     fiscal      1971.       Oa     paaaaga     to 
avarrlda     vato.      (Pallad  204   to  193;    2/3  vota  raqulradl  ,  .Say 
8.    33021     To  aaaad   tha  Dafaaaa  Prodactloa  Act  of     1950. 

Adoptloa  of  coafaraaca  raport.      (Paaaad  214  to  153) Nay 

8.  3547:  To  authorisa  tha  Sacratary  of  latarlor  to 
conattuct.  oparata.  and  aalatala  tha  Barrows  Unit, 
Nlssourl  llvar  laata  Prajact.     Colorada.       Adoption     of 

conforaaca  raport.      (Paaaad   337  to  4)  

8.  laa.  1182:  To  provldo  for  two  hours  dobata  on  H.R. 
17809,  to  provlda  aa  a^ultabla  systaa  for  flalng  aad 
adjuadng  rataa  of  pay  for  provalllag  rata  a^loyoaa  of 
tha  Covarooant.      Prsvioua  quaactoa.      (Passad  235  to  841. 

H.8.    17809:     Un  paaaaga.      (Paassd  231  to  90) 

H.B.  14542:  To  provlda  for  Uo  ragulatlon  of  tha 
aalllag     of     uaaollcltad     crodlt     carda.       Oa 

(Paasad  301  to  0)    

H.B.  17795:  To  aaaad  Tltla  Til  of  tka  Housing  sod 
Urbaa     Davalopaaet     Act     of  1965.     On  passaga.     (Paassd 

282   to  32) 

8,8.  11913:  To  aaand  tka  Public  Haaltk  Sarvlca  Act  to 
provlda  authorisatioa  for  graats  for  co^nailcsbls 
dUasss  control.     Oa  pssssga.      (Paaaad  312  to  1)  . 


paaaaga. 


.Yea 


.Yea 
.Yea 


..Yea 


. . .Yea 


H.B.    9304:     To  provlda  for  Ua  aatakllskasDt  of  Apostls 
lalanda       Hatiooal       Lakoakora       ia       Ulaconsia.  Kvl 


Yea 


particlpatiOB 
itltutlooa.  Oo 


sconsia.  Kyi 

raco^tul  aotloa  wlu  iMtructioos.       ; .NVA 

8.8.    18306:     To  authorisa  Unltad     Stataa 
!•     cartaia     lataraat Ir'^^l     flaaaclsl  la 

psssaga.      (Paaaad  177  to  140) VVT 

H.B.  14900)  Ta  aaka  approprlatloaa  of  $3,004,711,000 
for  Uo  Trsasury  aad  Paat  Offlca  Dapartoaata,  Ua 
Bxscutlva  Offlca  aad  carula  ladapasdaat  agaaclaa  for 
fiscal     1971.       Adoptloa  of  coafaraaca  rapart.      (Paaaad 

J42   to  8)    Yea 

S.  3637:  To  aaaad  tha  Cosaicatloaa  Act  of  1934  to 
•■•■P'  aaJor  party  caadldataa  for  tka  Praaldaacy  froa 
a^aal-tlM  provlaiona  of  Ua  Act  aad  to  aatabllsh 
llaltstloaa  oa  ca^alga  spandlsg  for 
broadcaatlag.      Adoptloa  of   eaafaraaoa  raport. 

247  to   112,   ■proaaat*  2) 

8.8.    17454:      Laglslatlva  Baorgaalsatioa     Act 

Schwoagal  aaand sast   to  provlda  that  ao  vota  aay  ba  cost 

by  prsay.      (Pallad  156  to  187) 

8.8.    174541     Oa  passsgs.      (Passad  326  to  19). 
S.    2763:       To     provlda     for     purchaaa     of     systSM     sad 
o^ulpaaat     for     paosaagar  aotor  vaklcloa  ovur  statutory 
prlco  llaltatUaa.      ItotUa  to  suspsad  rulaa     sad     pass. 

(Paaaad  264  ta  42|  2/3  vota  ra^olrad) Yea 

1.8.  lU78t  Ta  altar  pravUiaaa  for  paasltlas  for 
lllagal  fUhlag  la  tarrttarlsl  wstsrs  sad  cantiguoos 
flakiag  soaa  of  tha  8.8.  Natlaa  ta  OMpaad  ralaa  and 
pass.     (Pssood  315  ts  Oi  2/3  vats  rs^alrad) NVS 


political 
(Passsd 

N»y 

of     1970. 


.Ye» 
.Yea 
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VOTING  RECOtO  Of  BURT  L.  TALCOH  Of  THE  13TH  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRia  OF  CAUFORNIA— Conlinuad 

(Yao— farj  Noy     ogolnst;  NVA— not  voting,  against;  NVF— not  voting,  tor;  NVPA— not  voting,  poirsd  against;  NVPF— net  voting,  pairad  lof.l 


Ro8^ 
col 
No. 


Data 


Maotura,  quattion,  and  ratult 


309  «spt.  21 

310  Sapt.  21 
3U  «spt.  22 

312  Sapt.  23 

315  Sapt.  24 

317  Sapt.  28 

311  Sapt.  28 

320  Sapt.  29 

321  Sapt.  29 


322     Sapt.   29 
324     Sapt.    30 


325  Sapt.  30 

326  Oct.       5 

327  Oct.       5 

329  Oct.        6 

330  Oct.        6 

332  Oct.        7 

.337  Oct.       8 

338  Oct.       8 

J40  Oct.  13 

341  Oct.  13 

3*7  Oct.  14 

3*9  .Hov.  16 

350  Kov.  16 

351  Nov.        16 

352  )k>v,        16 
355  Nov.        17 


H 
and 


Vota 


for  rsilrosd 
Adoption  of 

for  dsfsnas 

antlballlstlc 

Adoption     of 


H.B.  15911:  To  provlda  for  as  lacraaaa  la  rataa  of 
paoslon  aad  dapaadaocy  aad  iada^lty  cnapaiisstlon. 
Notion  to  suspand  rulaa  and  paaa.      (Paassd     316     to     0, 

"prssant"  1;  2/3  vota  raqulrad) 

H.B.  14710:  To  authorisa  loaas  for  aoblla  hooss  for 
vstsrsos.       Motloa     to  suspsad  rulos  sod  pass.      (Psssod 

297   to  Oi   2/3  vota  raqulrad) 

H.B.  18127:  To  naka  approprlatloaa  for  Pabllc  Works 
and  Ua  Atoalc  Knargy  Ciiaalssloa  for  flscsl  1971. 
EvlDS  aotloa  to  racada  and  concur  in  Saaata  aaaadswnt 
raportad  by  coafarass  provldlikg  $807,000  in  planning 
ftnda   for  tha  Ulciiay-Llacola  powar     projact     in     Maioa. 

(Pallad  131   to  230)     ., , 

H.  laa.  1220:  A  raaolutloa  citing  Arnold  S.  Johnson 
for  coataapt  of  Coagraaa.  Oa  passsgs.  (Psssad  337  to 

14) 

H.B.  185831  To  altar  axlstlhg  drug  aboaa  adocstlsa 
progrsaa,  pravantioa,  trsstasnt  sad  rshsbilltatlos 
progrsas,  rsvising  Us  Podsrsl  asrootlcs  lows  sod 
psaalty  attuctura,  aad  providing  additional  low 
snforcoaant  asUwds.     On  passsgs.      (Psssad     341     to     6, 

"prosant"   1) 

S.  2264:  To  provlda  auUorisatlon  for  granta  for 
coaaualcabla  dlssssa  coatrol  aad  vaccination 
asslatsnca.     Adoptloa  of     coafaraaca     raport.       (Passad 

292  to  2)  

S.    1933:     To     altar     axistlag     standards 
aafaty     and     haxardoua     aatarlal     coatrol. 

coafaraaca  raport.      (Passad  311   to  0) 

H.B.    17123:      To  authorisa  $19,929,089,000 
procuraaaat       raaaarch       and       Safaguard 
alaslls  construction     for     fiacal     1971. 

confaianca   raport.      (Faaaad  3*1   to   11) 

H.B.  18183:  To  provlda  long-tara  financing  for 
azpandad  urban  aass  transportation  progrsas.  Bolaad 
sasadasnt  to  raduca  aggragata  authority  to  $3.1  billion 
froa  $5  billion  for  graats  sad  losas.      (Psssad     200     to 

1*5) 

H.B.    18185:     On  passaga.      (Paasad  328  to  16) 

H.B.  18679:  To  aaand  Ua  Acoalc  Eaargy  Act  of  19S4  to 
allaloata     Ua     raqulraaaat     for  a  finding  of  practical 

valus.     On  passsgs.      (Pssood  346  to  0)  

H.B,  19444:  To  provlds  for  gusrds  to  sccoopoay 
slrcrsft  oparatad  by  U.S.  sir  csrrisrs  la  ordsr  to 
prsvaat     hijackings     aad     to     ralaa     ravanua     for     that 

purpoaa.     Oa  paaaaga.     (Passsd  323  to  17)  

H.     J.      Kss.        1388:  To       provide       for       continuing 

sppropriscions  of  $600,000,000  for  flscsl  1971.  Motion 
to     suspand  rulas  snd  psss.      (Passed  284  to  9;  2/3  vote 

required)  

S.  1*61:  To  provide  for  public  defender  organizations 
to  represent  defendants  In  Fadcral  criainal  caaes  who 
are  financially  unable  to  obtain  adequate  counsel. 
Motion  to  suspend  rules  and  pass.   (Passed  277  to  21; 

2/3  vote  required) 

H.R.  14685:  To  aaend  the  International  Travel  Act  to 
alter  the  balance  of  payaenta  by  further  proaotlnR 
travel  to  the  U.S.  Staggers  notion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  Senate  aaendoant  to  reduce  funda  by  $500,000. 

(Paaaed  254  to  93)  

H.R.  15*24:  To  aaend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  to  create 
a  construction  subsidy  proRrsa  to  build  300  nerchant 
ships  by  1980.   Adoption  of  confsrencc  raport.   (Psssed 

3*3  to  *) 

S.    30:       Organized     Crlne     Control     Act     of     1970.       On 

passsRC.      (Psssed  341  to  26)  

H.R.  19590:  To  aaka  approprlatloaa  of  $66,806,561,000 
for     the  Departaent  of  Defense  for  fiscal  1971.      Riegle 

recooaittal  aotlon.      (Failed  46  to  264,    "present"  1) 

H.R.   19590:     On  pssssga.      (Passed  274  to  31,     "present" 

H.R.        1760*:  To       suthorize         sppropristlons         of 

$1,667,154,000  for  ailltary  cotistructlon  for  fiscal 
1971  and     $33,586,000     in     prior     year     authorizations. 

Adoption  of  conference  report.      (Passed  316  to  20) 

H.R.   185*6:      Aftriculture     Act     of     1970.        Adoption     of 

conference  report.      (Psssed  191  to  145,   "present"  1) 

H.R.  16*08:  To  authorize  S373.0O0  for  fiacal  1971  for 
the     Aaerlcan     Revolution     Bicentennial  Coaalsslon.     Oa 

pssaage.      (Passed   30*   to   1) 

S.  2455:  To  authorize  appropriations  of  $3.*00.000  for 
the  Civil  Righta  Coaalsslon.      Motion  to     suspend     rules 

snd  pass.      (Paased  272   to  59;    2/3  vote  required) 

S.  3785:  To  authorisa  educstional  and  hone  losn 
ssslstancs  to  dependents  of  amed  forces  personnel 
alsslng  in  action  or  captursd.     Notion  to  suspand  fulss 

sod  psss.      (Paased   331    to  0;    2/3  vote   required) 

H.R.  19318:  To  alter  the  coordination  of  faally 
planning  aervlces  and  population  research  activities  of 
the     Pederal     govemaent.        Motion  to  suspend  rules  and 

pass.      (Paaaed  29a  to  32;   2/3  vote  required)  

J.   Ras.   1355:     To  define  tha  war  powers  of     Congress 
Presldsot.     Motion  to  suspend  rules  snd  pass. 

(Paased  288  to   39,   "present"  *;   2/3  vote  required^ 

H.R.  19519:  Manpower  Act  of  1970.  Scherle  recoaaittal 
aotlon  to  refer  to  Coanlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
(Failed  80  to  275) 


.Yea 

.Yea 

•Jl3X 
.Yea 

.NVF 

.NVF 
.NVF 

.Yea 


.Yea 
.Yea 


.Yea 
.Yea 
.Yea 

.Yea 

.Yea 

.Yea 
.Yea 

.Yea 


.Yea 

.Yea 
.Yea 
.Nay 


Roll- 
coll        Dote 
No. 


Maosura,  question,  ond  result 


Veto 


357  Nov. 

358  Nov. 

359  Nov. 

361  Nov. 

362  Nov. 

365  Nov. 

366  Nov. 

367  Nov. 

368  Nov. 
371  Nov. 

373  Dae. 

374  Dec. 

376  Dec. 

377  Dae. 

381  Dae. 

383  Dec. 

385  Dec. 

387  Dec. 

389  Dec. 

390  Dec. 
392  Dec. 


403  Dec. 


405  Dec' 


18 


18 


18 
19 


19 


24 


24 


24 


24 


30 


393 

Dee. 

9 

.NVF 

394 

Dec. 

9 

.NVPA 

397 

Dae. 

9 

399 

Dec. 

10 

.NVF 

400 

Sec. 

10 

.Yea 

401 

Dec. 

10 

11 


11 


H.  laa.  1225;  To  provide  for  the  conslderstloa  of  H.B. 
18970  to  aaaad  the  tariff  and  trade  lows  of  the  U.S. 
Pravloua     quaatlon     on  cloaed  rule  under  wtilch  the  bill 

waa  conslderod.      (Palled  189  to  204) 

H.  Raa.  1225:  Clbbona  aaendaeat  to  perolt  aaendoenta 
deleting  provUions  froa  the  bill.      (Pallad  192  to  201).. 

H.   Raa.   1225:     On  paasagc.      (Paased  203  to  187) 

H.R.    18970:     Collier  recoMlttal  aotlon.        (Pallad     172 

to  207,  "praaent"  3) , 

H.R.  18970:  Oa  passage.   (Paaaed  215  to  165;  'prascnt" 

3) 

H.R.  16785:  Occopstlonal  Hoslth  and  Safety  Act  of 
1970.  Stalger-Sikes  aaen^ant  In  nature  of  substitute 
suthorlzlng  s  preeidentlally-ap|>olnted  board  to  aet 
standarda       and       an       appeala       coaolaaion     to  enforce 

atandarda.      (Faaaad  220  to  ;.73)   

H.R.    16785:     On  passage.      (I'saaed  384  to     5.     "praaaot" 

B.B.    19830:     To  aaka  appropriations  of     $17,709,525,300 
for     Independent     Offices  snd  the  Dapartaont  of  Houalng 
and  Urban  Developaant.      On  passsge.      (Paased   375  to  10). < 
U.   Res.    1267:     To  provide  for  the  consideration  of  H.B. 
1950*.   Federal-Aid  Hlgkway  Act  of     1970.       Oa     pssssga. 

(Paaaed  287  to  60) 

H.B.  1888*;  To  perolt  projccta  for  paid  advertising 
under  osricetlng  orders;  to  provide  for  potsto  research; 
and  to  provide  for  the  extension  of  rastrlctloi»  on 
laported     coaaodltlas.       Coodltng     recoaalttsl     aotloa. 

(Failed  130  to  187) 

H.B.  19333:  To  create  a  Sacurltiea  Invaator  Protection 
Corporation  and  an  Inaurance  fund  to  protect  cuatoaers 
against     losses     due  to  brolLcr  Insolvency.     On  pssssga. 

(Passed  359  to   3,   "present"   1)   

H.R.  19599:  To  provide  for  grants  to  aadicsl  schools 
snd  hospitals  to  ssslst  In  establishing  dcpsrtasnts  snd 
progrsas     in     the  field  of  fsally  aedlcal  prsctlcs.     On 

pssssge.      (Passed   346  to  2)   

H.   Res.    1270:     To  incresss     tslephona,      tclagrapfa, 
rsdio-telegrsph  sllowsnces  of  Naabsrs  of  the  House. 

psssaga.      (Passed  187  to  16*) 

H.  Res.  1271:  To  pirovide  for  the  consideration  of 
19*36  to  provide  for  the  estsblishaent  of  s  nstionsl 
urbsn  growth  policy  snd  to  aaend  less  ralstlng  to 
housing  snd  urbsn  dsvelopacnt.        Oa     pssssge.        (Psssed 

344  to  22)   

On  pssssge.   (Psssed  328  to  30,   "praaent" 


aad 
On 


H.R. 


19436: 


H.R. 

1)   

U.Rss.  11*7: 
Meabers  of 


of 


To  alter  nodical  allowaacas  for  fo 
the  House  of  Represcntstlvas.  Oa  pssssga 

(Failed  89  to  192,  "present"  1) 

To  dispense  with  further  proceedings  under  the  csll 

the  House.   (Passed  312  to  28) 

H.  Res.  1282:  To  express  support  for  the  Noveaber  21 
ailltary  expedition  to  rescue  Aaerlcan  priaonera  of  war 
incarcerated  In  North  Vietnaa.   On  passage.   (Passsd 

347  to  15,  "present"  1) 

H.R.  17755:  To  aoproprlate  $2,453,923,605  for  tha 
bepsrtaent  of  Transportation  and  related  agencies  for 
flscsl  1971.  Boland  notion  to  table  Tatea  wtlon  to 
Instruct  conferees  to  agree  to  Senste  eoendaent  to 
strike  $289.9  aillion  for  development  of  the  SST.   On 

passage.   (Psssed  213  to  175.  "present"  1) 

H.  Res.  1290;  To  provide  for  the  conalderstlon  of  S. 
3070  to  provide  for  the  developnent  of  novel  varieties 
of  sexually  reproduced  plants.   On  paassga.    (Psssed 

331  to  27)  

H.  J.  Raa.  1*13:  To  provide  for  a  tenporary 
pr^ibition  of  railway  strikes  or  lockouts.  Staggers 
anendnent:  to  Increaae  the  pay  of  all  enployees  subject 
to  the  resolution's  first  section  by  5  percent 
effective  January  1,  1970,  and  by  32  centa  per  hour 
effective     Novenber     1,      1970,     which     anounts     nay     be 

changed  by  agreenent.      (Passed  203  to  184) 

H.   J.    Res.   1*13:     On  passage.      (Psssed   220  to  167) 

H.R.    19911:     To  provide  for     supplenentsl     foreign     sld 

suthorizations.     On  passsgs.      (Psssed  2*9   to  102) 

H.     J.     Ras.     1*13:       idoptlon     of     conference     raport. 

(Paased  198  to  131)    

H.  Res.  1303:  To  waive  points  of  order  sgsinst  H.R. 
19928,     asking     auppleoeotal     appropriations   for  flscsl 

yesr  1971.      On  passage.      (Psssed   331   to  28) 

H.R.  19928:  To  provlds  $1,525,365,538  In  si^planantal 
sppropristlons     for     flscsl     year     1971.        On     paaaagc. 

(Psssad  34*  to  21,  "present"  1) 

S.  3867:  To  suthorize  $5  billion  for  vsrious  aaopowar 
training  progrsas;  to  roerganize  those  progriBs;  snd  to 
suthorize   S*.5   billion  for  public  service  Jobs, 

Adoption  of  conference  report.   (Passed  177  to  159) 

H.  Res.  1296:  To  consider  H.R.  19868  to  sccalerata 
estate  and  gift  tax  collectloa  and  to  costing  cor  and 
coaaunlcation  aervlce  excise   csxes,   Oa 

(Passed  2*2  to  22) : 

H.R>  13956:  To  suthorlzs  additional  appropriations  to 
the  Salthsonlan  Institution.  On  pssssge.  (Fsssed  215 
to  53,  "present"  3) 


.Nay 

.Yea 
.Nay 

.Yea 

.Nay 


.Yea 

.Yea 

.Yea 
.Yea 

Mtcf 

.Yea 

.Yea 
.Nay 

.Nay 
.NVF 

.NVA 
.Yea 

.Yea 

.NVA 
.Yea 


..Nav 
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..Nay 

..Yea 

..Yea 

..Nay 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


February  3,  1971 


VOTING  lECOtO  OF  BUtT  L.  TALCOTT  OF  TME  12TH  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  OF  CALIFORNIA — ConNniMd 

Hat—tMif.  NVA— M(  (ottai.  tpdrnt,  NVF— not  «oHn|,  for;  NVPA— net  *o<lii(,  palr«ri  ■!■>«<;  NVFT— m(  «o4iag,  pat'*'  *»■) 


Ro<l- 
coH 
No. 


Dot* 


AAooturo,  quotrion,  and  rotuh 


VoM 


407     Ooc. 


4M     Doc. 
*09     Ooc. 


411     Ooc. 


412  Doc. 

413  Doc. 


414      Doc. 


41S     Ooc. 


416     Doc. 


418     Ooc. 


14 


15 


16 


16 


16 


419  Doc. 

420  Doc. 


421  Ooc. 

422  Ooc. 

42»  Doc. 

430  Doc. 

432  Poc. 

433  Doc. 


17 


17 


11 


It 


19 


19 


H.  Roa.  1306:  To  aasort  Houao  prtvllcgo  to  publloh  m 
IntmroMl  SocurltT  Ccaalct**  roporc  on  caipia  ■poakor*. 
Scokoo  aotlon  to  lay  on  cable  or4orln«  of  tho     proviouo 

quoatlon.      (Fallad   }»   to   301) Nay 

H.   Roa.   1306:     Un  paaaaso.      (Pwaod   302  to  i*y Yea 

H.I.  19MS:  To  provldo  additional  ravonuo  far  ch« 
IHatrlct  of  Coluabla.  On  paaaa«*.  {Ymtmti  272  to  SO).  ■ -Yea 
H.R.  177iS:  To  approprlata  $2,608,134,603  for  th« 
Doparcaant  of  Tranaporcatlon  and  ralacad  agonclaa  for 
fiaeal  yaar  1971,  Mi  ordarlng  provloua  quastlon  oo 
■Dtloa     to     racoailt  coaforonco  raport.      (Paoaod  203  to 

I8J)  Nay 

H.X.  177SS:   Adopcloa  of  coofaraaca  roport.    (Paoaad 

319  to  71)  Yea 

H.R.  6114:  To  provida  rollef  for  Uaor  N.  Crado.  On 
■otlon  CO  dlaanraa  vlch  and  aak  for  confaranca  on 
Sanaca  aaandaanc  providlna  tha  Ntaalaalppl  acaaaboat 
Dalca  Quoao  a  3-yaar  azaapdon  froa  axlatinR  aafacy 
acandarda  uotll  a  rapllca  alRhc  ba  built,   (raaaed  295 

Co  7*,  "praaanc"  1)  Yea 

H.R.  178*7:  To  approprlata  $2,534,310,000  for  foralRn 
aaalacanca     and     ralacad  pronrau   for   flacal  yaar   1971. 

Adaption  of  confaranca   raport.      (Paoaad   199   to   132) Nay 

H.R.  19390:  To  approprlata  SM, 593, 937. QUO  for  tho 
Dapartaant  of  Dofaaaa  for  flacal  vaar  19  71.  Adoption 
of  coafaraoco  raport.  (Paoaad  328  to  30,  "praaent"  2)---Yea 
H.R.  6778:  To  aaaad  tha  lank  Holding  Act  of  1956  to 
anand  Fadaral  roRulatlon  of  aultlbank  noldlnx 
co^anlaa  ta  tboaa  controlling  ]uac  ooa  bank.  Adoption 
of  confaraaca  raport.  (Paaaad  366  to  4.  "praaont"  7)- ■ -Yea 
H.R.  18382:  To  aaaad  tba  196*  Pood  Sca^  Act.  Oa 
Polay  of  Uaahlngton  aubatituta  aaan<tBaac  aa  aaoodad  by 
Abbttt  of  Virginia  aubatituta:  To  changa  tha  coiHlttaa 
bill  by  baaalog  food  ata^a  to  atrtkara.  poatpoolng  tha 
Stata  aharlag  provlaton  ooa  yaar,  pravantlng  laiapent 
fuado  froa  bolag  avallabla  froa  ooa  yaar  to  tha  nast, 
aad  aakiag  allglbla     algratory     workora     vho     oro     U.S. 

cltlaaaa.      (Pallad   172   to  183)   Yea 

H.R.   18382:     nn  paoaaga.      (Paaaad  290  to  68) Nay 

S.  1181;  To  aaaad  tha  Agricultural  Harkatlog  Agraaaaoc 
Act  of  1937  to  paralt  projacca  for  paid  advartlatng 
uadar  aarkaclng  ordara.  Co  provida  for  a  potato 
raaaarch  aad  praaotton  prograa.  and  Co  provldo  for  cha 
axcanalon  of  raatrlctlona  on  laaorcad  ralalaa.  ollvoa. 
and     pruaaa.       On     aodon     to     aak     for     a     confaranca. 

(Paaaad   214   fo   143) .Yea 

S.  21931  To  aachorlia  cha  Socracary  of  Labor  co  aac 
laduacrlal  haalcb  aad  aafacy  acaadarda;  co  ancouraga 
Scata  participation;  to  provida  for  raaaarch, 
laforaaclon.   aducatlon  and  training.   Adoption  of 

confaranca  raport.   (Paaaad  308  to  60) Yea 

H.R.  17809:  To  provida  a  avocoa  for  fixing  aad 
ad]uatlag  cba  pay  acalaa  of  Padaral  waga  board 
aaployooo.   Adopcloo  of  confaraaca  roport.   (Paoaad  271 

;o  89) Yea 

To  diaponaa  with  furthar  procaadinga   loidar  tb«  call     of 

tha  Houaa.      (Paaaad   307   to   10). Yea 

H.R.    193U4:    Padaral-Ald  HlRhvav  Act   AMndaanta  of   1970. 

Adoption  of   confaranca   raport.      (Paaa«<l    119   co   11). Yea 

H.R.  19436:  To  provida  for  a  national  urbaa  growth 
policy  aaphaaiiing  naw  coaauaity  and  innar  city 
davalopaaat)  to  axtaad  and  aaand  houalng  aad  urban 
dovalnpaant        Iowa.        Adoption     of     coafaraoco     roport. 

(Paaaad   168  to  104) Nay 

S.    578:     To   indudo   flraftahtara  vithin  Coda  provialooa 
on     rotlraaant     of     Covamaant     aaployaaa      angagad        In 
eartaln     baaardoua     profaaaiona.        On  paoaaga.      (Paoaad 
.138  to  104) Nay 


43S  Dae.  21  M.R.  14233:  To  azaapt  .22  callbar  rlaflra  oMunltion 
froa  rocordkaaoing  raqulroaanta  of  tha  196a  Cm  Control 
Act.  On  aotlon  to  avapami  nilaa  and  paaa.  (Paaaad  246 
to  59;   2/3  vota   raquirad) Vea 

43*  Uac.  21  H.  Roa.  1308:  To  provida  for  conaldcrotlon  of  H.J. 
Roa.  1146  authoritlng  $20  allllon  Co  dafroy  part  of 
cha  coat  of  axpaodlnR  tho  U.N.  naadquartara.  On 
paaaago.      (Paaaad   189   to   107)   Yea 

438  Doe.        21     H.J.      Roa.      1146:       Croaa     notion     to       racoaait       vlth 

Inacructlona  cjtac  no  funda  ba  approprlacad  until  all 
U.N.  aaabara'  dallnquant  duaa  and  aaaaaaaanta  hay*  b»«n 
paid  in  full.      (Failed  124  to  168) Yea 

439  Doe.        21     H.J.   Rao.    1U6:      On  paoaaga.      (Paaaad   152   to   113) Vav 

441     Dae.        21     H.R.    19446:      To  aooiat   achool  diatrlcta   to  aoat  apcelal 

dooagrogatlon  probloaa,  and  to  provida  funda  to  li^rov* 
aducatlon  In  racial  It  la^actcd  araaa.  On  Perklna 
nodon     CO  rooolva   Inco  Looatttaa  of   the  Whola  Houa*  on 

tha  Stata  of   tha  Union.      (Paaaad   147   to   84) Yea 

U2     Uac.        21     H.R.    19**6:     Oo  atrtking  onaetlog  clauaa.      (Failod     109 

to  130)    Yea 

443     Doe.        21     U.R.    194*6:     on  paoaaga.      (Paoaad   139   to   77) Yea 

44*     Doe.        22     To  dlapcnao  vlth   furthar  procaadinga   uadar  tha  call     of 

the   itouaa.      (Paaaad   2  78   to  9) Yea 

447  Uac.       22     H.   Raa.    1238:     A  reoolution  providing  ataff  and     office 

alloHaacaa  for  tha  Speaker  of  the  House  in  ch*  Nlnacy- 
flrat  Coegraaa  after  hia  retlrencnc.  On  poaaoga. 
(Paoaad  218  to  69)    Nay 

448  Ooc.        22     H.    ilaa.    1315:      To  provldo   for  tho   conaidaratloa  of  H.'. 

19953  to  outhorlso  tho  Intarotato  Cooiaerc*  Coaaiailon 
to  provldo  fuado  to  eartaln  railroad*  to  proaerve 
oaaanttal  rail  aarvlcaa.  On  paaaage.  (Paaaad  261  to 
30.   "praaaat"  1)    Yea 

449  Dae.        22     H.R.    19933:     On  paoaaga.      (Paaaad   165  to  121,   "praaent" 

2>    Nay 

450  Dae.        29     H.R.    14984:     To  provida   for   tha     diapoaltlon     of     funda 

appropriated  to  pay  Judgaanta  in  favor  of  the 
■llaaiaalppl  Sioux  Indiana.  On  concurring  in  Senate 
raquaat   for   tha   return  of   the  bill.      (Paiaed   2)5   to  20)...MVF 

431  Doe.        29     S.    1181:      To  oaoad   tha  Agricultural   MarKotlni   AgraerMnc 

Act  of  1937  to  paralt  projacta  for  paid  advertising 
under  aarkatlng  ordara,  to  provida  for  a  pocaco 
raaaarch  and  proaocion  prograi,  and  co  provida  for  chc 
axtenaloo  of  reatricClona  on  raioina.  ollvaa,  and 
pniaaa.  Adoption  of  confarance  raport.  (Paaaad  159  to 
»3> NVTF 

432  Doc.        29     H.R.    19590:        To     approfrlata      $66.6     billion     for     the 

Dapartaant  of  nafanaa.  Adoption  of  confarance  raport. 
(Paaaad   234   to   18) )AT 

434  Dae.  30  H.R.  18582:  To  aMnd  tha  196*  Pood  Staap  Act.  On 
ordering  prevloua  quaation  oo  aotlon  to  racoailt 
eonfereace  raport.      (Paaaad   148  to  126.   "praaont"  2) .WTF 

453  noc.  30  S.  4268:  To  aaond  tha  Export-I^Mrt  Sank  Act  of  1943 
to  allow  for  groacor  expanaion  of  tha  export  crada  of 
tho  United  Stacoa,  and  to  exclude  Bank  recalpta  and 
dlaburaoaanca  froa  tha  budgot  of  the  United  Stacoa 
Cnvarnaoiic.  On  aotlon  to  auopond  ruloo  and  paaa. 
(Failod   161   CO   102;   2/1  vote   reoutred) NVA 

437  Doc.    31         H.R.    13000:      To     iaaloiwnt      tho     Padaral     o^loyra     pay 

conparabillty  ayacaa,  and  to  aatabllali  a  Padaral 
U^loyoa  Salary  Coaaiaalon  and  a  Board  of  Arbitration. 
On  aotlon  Co  suopand  rutoa  and  agree  to  conference 
report,      (Paaaad   183  to  34;    2/3  vote   required) NVA 

438  Oac.        31     H.   Raa.    1337:      To  provide   for  the  conaidaratloa     of     H. 

J.  tea.  1421  aaklog  coattoulng  Dapartaant  of 
Tranaportatlon  and  related  aganclaa  approprietlona  for 
flacal  1971,  On  ordering  prevloua  quoatlon  oa 
agraoaent.      (Paaaad   145  to   76,   "praaent"  2)      NVF 

439  Dec.        31     H.   J.   Raa.    1421:        On     paaaage.        (Paaaad     180     to     37, 

"preoent"  1)    NVF 


THE  FUTURE  OP  THE  UNION 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   aOCTH    CABOLTNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Wednesday.  February  3,  1971 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
hardly  anyone  will  deny  that  President 
Nixon's  state  of  the  Union  address  has 
stirred  the  Congress  and  the  Nation  In 
a  positive  way. 

The  feeling  of  this  address  has  been 
captured  In  an  editorial  published  in  the 
January  26,  1971,  Issue  of  the  Colxunbia 
Record  newspaper  in  Columbia,  S.C. 


Mr.  President,  this  editorial  is  titled 
"Nixon's  'Future  of  the  Union' ",  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  RemarlEs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rk(X)u>, 
as  follows : 

NtzoN'a  FuTTTu  or  thi  UmoN 

Pre«ld«nt  Nixon's  Un*gln*UT«  addreM  to 
tb«  Congress  and  tbe  American  p«ople  was 
not  so  much  a  State  of  the  Union  report  as 
a  Future  of  the  Union  panorama.  His  In- 
novatlye  design  for  tbe  realign msnt  of  gov- 
ernment would  make  tbe  Fedaral  bureauc- 
racy more  responsible  and  more  responsive 
to  tbe  people's  genuine  desires  and  would 
return,  through  revenue-sharing,  govern- 
ment to  the  people. 


Few  wUI    quarrel   with   some  of  the  less 

contentious  matters:  cancer  research,  en- 
vironmental protecUon.  Improved  medical 
care,  economic  revival  and — even — welfare 
reform. 

But  the  two  major  Items  projected  by 
tbe  President  were  (1)  reform  of  tbe  gar- 
gantuan Federal  bureaucracy  that  has 
"grown  UXe  Topsy,"  and  (3.  revenue  sharing 
with  states  and  cities. 

Both.  If  accepted  In  time,  would  alter 
tbe  course  of  American  government  and  re- 
turn It  m  theory  to  a  form  more  like  that 
sought  by  the  Founding  Fathers.  It  Is 
strange  to  compare  what  happened  here  and 
In  Canada  in  growth  and  development  of 
government. 

Tbe  United  States  deliberately  conceived 
a  document,  the  Constitution,  which  was 
designed   to   keep   local   government  strong 
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and  tbe  central  government  weak.  Canada, 
on  the  other  hand,  tried  to  create  a  strong 
central  government  In  Its  Articles  of  Con- 
federation and  weaken  provincial  govern- 
ment. The  reverse  has  transpired — tbe  n.S. 
bas  a  strong  central  government  while  the 
provinces  often  dictate  to  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Nixon  wants  to  rearrange  all  this.  And 
Federal  bureaucratic  reorganization  U  In- 
extricably Intertwined  with  revenue-sharing 
in  an  attempt  to  constrain  government  to  de- 
liver those  services  most  desired  by  tbe  ma- 
jority at  levels  most  responsive  to  the  people's 
will.  It  will  not  be  easy. 

"Potomac  fever"  Includes  a  disposition  by 
veteran  Washlngtonlans  to  distrust  both 
state  and  local  governments,  believing  that 
omniscience  rests  in  the  legislative  and  bu- 
reaucratic offices.  It  does  not,  of  course;  but 
Congressmen  and  Senators  believe  the  myth. 

Power  is  Involved.  Congress  will  not  sur- 
render easily  Its  jealously,  selfishly  guarded 
jurlsdlctlon.s.  Men  Ill-equipped  and  Ill-pre- 
pared to  experiment  boldly  with  faith  in  the 
people  win  Impede  the  two  major  proposals. 
They  win  pose  as  guardians  of  the  "public 
trust"  even  while  they  display  no  trust  in 
tbe  public. 

Mr.  Nixon's  proposals  are  innovative  at  the 
precise  moment  when  America  requires  cre- 
ative change  In  government  to  forge  a  future 
union  of  mutual  trust  and  courage.  The  Pres- 
ident has  been  imaginative:  the  Congress 
must  now  display  the  will  to  be  adventure- 
some as  the  American  experiment  continues. 


THE    "AVAILABLE"  UNIVERSITY 


HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3,  1971 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all 
my  colleagues  who  are  seriously  con- 
cerned about  the  future  of  higher  edu- 
cation In  the  United  States  to  read  the 
article  by  Thomas  Sowell  which  follows. 
It  Is  a  wise  analysis  of  the  nature  of  one 
of  our  most  important  institutions. 
Thomas  Sowell,  Ph.  D.  1968,  is  associate 
professor  of  economics  at  the  University 
of  California  at  Los  Angeles.  The  copy- 
righted article  appeared  In  the  University 
of  Chicago  magazine,  November /Decem- 
ber 1970  issue.  It  follows : 

Thb  "Available"  Unxveesitt 
(By  Thoma«  Sowell ) 

One  of  the  odd  characters  who  api>ear8 
from  time  to  time  in  "UT  Abner"  is  "Avail- 
able" Jones,  an  enterprising  man  whose  time 
and  talents  can  be  r^ted  for  any  purpose 
whatsoever.  If  you  want  to  Impress  your  girl 
friend  by  outdoing  someone  In  sports  or 
repartee,  Available  Jones  can  be  hired  to  play 
the  fall  guy.  Full  of  pent-up  anger  and  frus- 
tration? (jet  it  out  of  your  system  by  giving 
Mr.  Jones  a  good,  hard  kick  In  tbe  behind, 
lor  a  modest  fee.  Tbe  analogy  with  the  mod- 
em umversity  is  all  too  apparent.  But  whUe 
Available  Jones'  occupation  is  seen  as  some- 
thing of  an  oddity,  it  is  often  considered 
reasonable,  if  not  Inevitable  that  universities 
alone  of  all  Institutions  must  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  others.  No  one  expects  a  gas  station 
to  cater  to  pedestrians,  or  churches  to  ac- 
commodate atheists,  or  a  bar  to  make  tee- 
totalers feel  at  home.  People  go  into  one  of 
these  places  precisely  because  they  are  In 
•ccord  with  is  known  purposes.  But  the  uni- 
versity u  expected  to  be  "open"  (to  those  un- 
ooncerned  or  contemptuous  toward  Its  goals) , 
"relevant"  (to  the  purposes  of  other  Institu- 
tions and  movements) ,  "Involved"  (In  actlvl- 
tlSB  for  which  It  has  no  special  fitness ) ,  and 
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"responsive"  (to  any  dunand  whatsoever)  — 
in  short,  available. 

The  apostles  of  Relevance  argue  as  If  tbe 
only  alternative  was  a  (xsmmunlty  of  clois- 
tered scholars  talking  only  to  each  other  while 
the  suffering  of  the  world  goes  on  outside. 
This  argument  goes  to  tbe  heart  of  the  ques- 
tion whether  a  university  has  any  Intrinsic 
relevance  or  whether  It  must  launch  expedi- 
tions to  go  out  and  find  relevance,  and  Im- 
port It  like  some  rare  tropical  plant.  A  look 
at  the  agony  and  progress  of  man  over  the 
centuries  might  suggest  some  value  In  the 
systematic  development  of  the  human  mind 
and  a  continuing  relevance  of  disciplined 
and  Informed  thinking.  In  contrast  to  the 
kinds  of  visceral  reactions,  heady  rhetoric, 
and  grandiose  visions  which  have  spread  so 
much  blood  and  debris  across  the  pages  of 
history.  The  tedious  analytical  dissection  of 
Ideas  and  problems,  far  from  being  a  luxury 
of  a  leisure  class.  Is  a  prime  necessity  for 
society's  survival,  much  less  its  technical  and 
social  progress.  Despite  this  vital  fimctlon 
which  lies  at  the  heart  of  a  university's  role. 
It  Is  clear  that  groups  within  the  university, 
and  sometimes  whole  universities,  have  lost 
their  sense  of  purpose.  Partly  this  Is  because 
the  university's  purpose  has  been  obscured 
by  an  overgrowth  of  additional  and  often 
conflicting  activities.  The  recognized  Im- 
portance of  the  university,  which  has  caused 
It  to  be  maintained  for  centuries  by  societies 
far  poorer  than  today's,  has  made  It  a  "hot 
property"  In  the  bandis  of  modem  "oper- 
ators," and  Its  credentials  an  Impressive 
backdrop  for  romantic  posturing  by  adoles- 
cents of  various  ages,  including  faculty  mem- 
bers and  administrators. 

The  university,  like  every  other  Institu- 
tion of  society,  has  never  existed  In  a  pure 
form  designed  to  serve  Its  Ideal  purpose.  But 
it  Is  nevertheless  useful  to  note  which  of 
the  alien  features  that  have  been  grafted 
onto  It  have  helped  produce  Its  current  mala- 
dies. One  of  these  has  been  the  consuming 
desire  to  gain  additional  money,  power,  and 
prestige  by  serving  outside  Interests — i.e.,  the 
pursuit  of  local  and  transient  "relevance" 
rather  than  the  general  and  permanent  rele- 
vance Inherent  In  the  search  for  knowledge 
and  understanding.  Vocatlonallsm,  corrupt 
athletics,  the  establishment  of  "Institutes" 
for  some  vested  Interest,  "centers"  for  things 
currently  making  headlines,  and  "chairs" 
in  some  donor's  pet  Idea  are  obvious  ex- 
amples. Another  has  been  the  acceptance  of 
bigger  numbers  as  an  Index  of  success — en- 
rollments, buildings,  faculty,  news  Items, 
etc.  The  university  has  sold  Itself  to  the 
public  as  a  veritable  panacea  for  personal  and 
social  pro)  lems,  playing  on  the  credulous 
notion  that  processing  everyone  through  Ivy- 
covered  buildings  for  four  years  was  "edu- 
cation" and  therefore  "a  good  thing."  Its 
pretensions  have  been  greatly  helped  by  the 
fact  that  even  the  worst  education  cannot 
prevent  students  from  growing  four  years 
older  in  the  course  of  four  years,  and  that 
It  Is  rare  for  a  young  adult  not  to  acquire 
some  elements  of  maturity  and  miscel- 
laneous information  over  such  a  span  of 
time.  Moreover,  the  university  Is  necessar- 
ily a  testing  ground  of  sorts — of  persev- 
erance. If  nothing  else — so  that  employers 
find  college  degrees  and  records  to  be  handy 
screening  devices,  regardless  of  what  was  ac- 
tually taught.  This  In  turn  means  that  young 
people  are  forced  to  go  to  college  in  economic 
self-defense.  In  short,  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities have  been  In  an  ideal  position  to 
gain  an  ever -increasing  captive  audience. 
Now  they  are  discovering  that  the  audience 
can  also  hold  them  captive. 

While  there  Is  justifiable  outrage  at  dis- 
ruptions and  violence  on  college  campuses 
across  the  country  and  around  the  world,  this 
feeling  Is  no  defense  of  university  adminis- 
trators, who  have  been  far  too  clever  for 
anyone's  good,  or  of  those  faculty  members 
who  have  abdicated  responsibility  for  any- 
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thing  beyond  personal  ambitions  and  de- 
partmental logrolling.  The  feeling  of  outrage 
Is  because  underneath  all  the  cheap  huck- 
stering, the  petty  Intrigues  and  casual  be- 
trayals, there  Is  something  vital  to  the  life 
of  the  mind  and  the  life  of  society,  which 
cannot  be  allowed  to  be  destroyed. 

The  threat  of  destruction  comes  not  from 
the  actual  physical  assaults,  disruptions,  and 
turmoil  on  campus,  for  there  Is  ultimately 
ample  power  to  stop  all  of  this,  but  from  the 
ambivalence,  expediency,  guilt,  and  apathy 
In  which  it  flourishes,  and  which  Is  willing 
to  buy  It  off  at  any  price,  provided  only  that 
convenient  payments  be  arranged  in  easy 
(though  perpetual)  Installments.  It  Is  symp- 
tomatic of  the  underlying  values  Involved 
that  the  possibility  of  waking  up  some  morn- 
ing and  finding  a  university  building  gutted 
by  fire  is  the  great  fear;  the  prospect  of  vnJc- 
Ing  up  some  day  and  finding  the  whole  mean- 
ing of  the  university  gutted  does  not  arouse 
nearly  as  much  concern. 

The  current  struggle  on  college  and  uni- 
versity campuses  Is  like  some  curious  story- 
book battle  in  which  one  side  has  an  over- 
whelming superiority  In  material  resources 
but  the  other  side  possesses  a  few  magic 
words  that  can  spread  confusion  and  paral- 
ysis and  its  opponents — In  this  case,  "rele- 
vance," "black,"  "youth,"  and  "Idealism." 
While  there  Is  ample  reason  for  the  univer- 
sity's loss  of  confidence  In  Its  moral  position, 
which  is  what  makes  such  words  effective, 
the  real  question  Is  whether  the  guilty  am- 
bivalence of  one  side  and  the  dogmatic  self- 
righteousness  of  the  other  are  the  Ingredients 
of  an  Intelligent  policy  for  the  future. 

RELEVANCE — TO   WHAT? 

So  much  of  the  loose  talk  about  relevance 
assumes  that  It  Is  something  which  can  be 
determined  a  priori  on  the  basis  of  the  re- 
actions of  students  while  still  studying  a 
subject,  rather  than  an  empirical  question  to 
be  settled  after  having  tested  its  application 
In  a  variety  of  situations  over  a  period  of 
years.  The  great  rush  to  be  "relevant  to  tbe 
ghetto."  for  example,  means  in  practice  put- 
ting together  courses  and  programs  that  will 
be  favorably  received  by  students  from  the 
ghetto  or  students  interested  in  the  ghetto. 
It  does  not  mean  an  attempt  to  put  together 
courses  or  programs  whose  actual  results 
have  proven  to  be  beneficial  In  solving  or 
ameliorating  any  major  ghetto  problem.  The 
most  relevant  courses  In  the  latter  sense 
might  turn  out  to  be  dry,  tedious  studies  In 
medicine,  accounting,  or  law — which  is  c^- 
talnly  not  what  the  relevance  people  have  In 
mind.  They  want  to  talk  about  the  ghetto, 
or  do  studies  that  take  them  Into  the  ghetto, 
satisfying  their  own  emotional  needs  but  do- 
ing little  for  the  ghetto.  If  such  talk  and  such 
studies  had  any  significant  value,  there  have 
already  been  enough  of  both  to  make  the 
ghetto  a  paradise  on  earth.  There  Isn't  the 
slightest  reason  to  expect  the  coincidence 
that  those  things  which  actually  advance 
black  people  will  simultaneously  provide  ma- 
terial for  college  courses  which  Is  any  more 
exciting  than  the  study  of  chemistry,  physics, 
finance,  and  other  dry  studies  which  have 
helped  advance  other  people. 

If  tbe  world  were  In  fact  as  direct  and 
obvious  as  the  relevance  argument  seems  to 
assume,  then  of  course  the  whole  elaborate 
and  dreary  paraphernalia  of  systematic  ab- 
stract reasoning  would  be  unneceasary.  Tliere 
would  be  no  need  for  all  the  graphs  In  eco- 
nomics and  all  the  elaborate  equations  of 
probability  In  statistics.  Our  social  problems 
could  be  solved  by  the  same  kind  of  direct 
commonsense  which  told  us.  In  the  natural 
sciences,  that  the  earth  was  fiat  and  the  sun 
moved  around  It.  But  the  underlying  as- 
sumption of  all  scholarship  Is  that  things 
look  very  difference  after  systematic  analysis 
than  they  do  on  the  surface. 

If  a  university  Ls  going  to  proceed  on  the 
basis  of  tbe  spontaneous  appeal  of  its  offer- 
ings, then  It  Is  going  to  move  in  a  non- 
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Intellectual  (and  often  antl-mteHeotual)  di- 
rection, much  like  the  televUlon  Industry 
which  academics  disdain — Including  some 
valiant  of  the  ratings  (and  consequent  ap- 
peal to  the  lowest  conunon  denominator  i  and 
the  other  obtrusive  features  of  television: 
flamboyant.  Irresponsible  statements  by  peo- 
ple having  something  to  sell,  glitter  rather 
than  substance,  and  In  general  a  presenta- 
tion of  a  world  of  good  guys  and  bad  guys 
and  showdowns  and  "action"  as  ways  of  ex- 
plaining and  dealing  with  the  complexities 
of  life.  The  search  for  vllUans — of  whom 
there  Is  never  a  shortage — can  replace  the 
analysis  of  causation.  If  exciting  courses  with 
Instant  appeal  are  the  goal.  But  If  being 
Interesting  and  exciting  Is  going  to  be  the 
guiding  star  of  higher  education,  we  must 
face  the  fact  that  mass  emotions  and  mass 
actions  are  always  going  to  be  more  exciting 
than  the  lonely  process  of  Intellectual  devel- 
opment. If  we  cannot  convince  students  that 
they  must  do  what  la  necessary  rather  than 
what  turns  thena  on.  we  owe  It  to  everyone 
to  at  least  make  the  effort.  There  Is  a  sizable 
body  of  "sophisticated"  opinion  which  oper- 
ates on  the  theory  that  students  cannot  be 
reasoned  with,  but  can  only  be  "handled." 
meaning  some  Judicious  blend  of  partial 
concessions  and  fashionable  talk.  Conceiv- 
ably they  could  be  right,  but  to  date  the 
clever  approach  has  not  been  notably  suc- 
ce-aful  either. 

No  sane  person  wants  education  to  be 
Irrelevant  or  twUevea  that  current  educa- 
tional practices  are  the  ultimate  perfection. 
The  real  question  Is — relevant  to  what?  To 
what  the  student  wants  as  be  sits  in  the 
classroom,  or  to  what  he  will  discover  he 
needs,  years  later  after  he  has  gone  and  prob- 
ably cannot  return?  Is  building  a  general 
intellectual  capablUty  Irrelevant  because  It 
Is  no*,  exclusively  relevant  to  the  current 
headlines  and  slogans?  Is  a  method  of  asking 
questions  and  testing  answers  lass  relevant 
than  a  course  on  how  to  promote  a  precon- 
ceived goal?  In  the  sJopy  language  of  today, 
opposition  to  any  particular  pattern  of 
change  Is  denounced  as  opposition  to  change, 
as  such,  and  extravagant  statements  are  made 
about  the  rigidity  of  the  academic  curric- 
ulum. Actually  the  opposite  charge  would 
have  more  substance:  that  American  educa- 
tion, down  through  the  years,  has  spent  so 
much  time  getting  on  and  off  bandwagons 
tlxat  It  has  had  little  time  for  anything  else. 

If  universities  In  their  venality  had  not 
tried  to  appeal  to  wealthy  donors  by  deplet- 
ing their  role  as  that  of  turning  out  pillars 
of  tiie  status  quo — "well  rounded'  young 
men  in  some  T.M.C.A.  or  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  sense — then  perhaps  it  would  not 
be  so  easy  for  others  to  think  of  It  as  a  stag- 
ing area  for  revolution.  Many  young  people 
actually  believe  that  their  teachers  are  try- 
ing to  fit  them  Into  the  existing  social  "sys- 
tem" or  "machine."  not  realizing  that  most 
teachers  And  It  bard  enough  to  get  them  to 
understand  their  subject,  and  perhaps  qraps 
something  of  the  nature  of  Intellectual  In- 
quiry In  general,  without  trying  to  plan  their 
lives  and  the  destiny  of  society  as  well. 

CAMPUS  KEVOLUTTONAIUKS 

The  Orand  Illusion  of  camptis  revolution- 
aries Is  that  the  university  Is  a  microcosm  of 
society  at  large,  and  that  their  victories  there 
foreshadow  their  coming  success  In  over- 
throwing the  hated  IStabllshment.  The  uni- 
versity Is  in  fact  unique  In  a  number  of 
ways  which  explain  the  revolutionaries'  suc- 
cess there,  despite  their  political  Inslgnlfl- 
cance  nationally  (except  as  a  boon  to  people 
like  Reagan.  Yorty.  Oeorge  Wallace  and  Splro 
Agnew)  Universities  get  most  of  their  wealth 
from  outside  College  officials  can  buy  peace 
with  other  people's  money.  Professors  can 
buy  peace  and  popularity  by  eroding  stand- 
ards, at  the  expense  of  those  conscientious 
students  whose  degrees  will  be  devalued,  but 
at  no  cost  to  themselves.  Success  in  gaining 
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concessions  under  these  conditions  is  no  In- 
dication of  what  to  expect  when  It  comes  to 
more  direct  and  fundamental  challenges  in 
society  at  large. 

Campus  revolutionaries  sometimes  engage 
In  a  kind  of  heads-I-wln-talls-you-lose  rea- 
soning by  which  they  argue  that  the  very 
uproar  against  them  shows  the  fear  which 
they  Inspire  In  the  Establishment  and.  by 
Implication,  the  realism  of  their  plans  tor 
revolution.  What  It  really  shows  is  that  (I) 
the  news  media  find  that  they  make  a 
colorful  story,  and  (2)  John  Q.  Public  finds 
them  repulsive,  doesn't  mind  saying  so.  and 
votes  for  politicians  who  say  so  (a  fact  not 
lost  on  the  politicians).  The  corporations, 
banks,  etc..  have  no  reason  to  lose  a  mo- 
ment's sleep  over  them.  The  only  kind  of 
revolution  student  militants  can  produce  In 
this  country  Is  a  right-wing  revolution,  and 
they  would  have  to  get  a  lot  stronger  than 
they  are  to  provoke  that. 

In  the  university  environment,  student, 
revolutionary  leaders  are  far  more  realistic 
than  most  faculty  members  about  what  is 
really  Involved  In  campus  struggles.  They 
understand  that  the  name  of  the  game  is 
power.  "Issues"  are  a  means  of  mobilizing 
support  and  Immobilizing  opposition.  The 
various  sacred  "causes''  to  which  student 
revolutionaries  are  "committed"  are  usually 
not  too  sacred  to  be  ditched  at  the  earliest 
convenient  moment  after  a  campaign  has 
gotten  under  way.  and  completely  new  de- 
mands substituted — demands  which  go  for 
the  Jugular  of  power.  As  many  times  as  this 
old  melodrama  has  been  played,  it  might  be 
expected  that  everyone  would  begin  to  fol- 
low the  plot  by  now.  But  words  have  a  heady 
fascination,  especially  for  those  faculty  mem- 
bers who  cannot  be  Iwthered  to  analyze  or 
who  cannot  muster  the  moral  courage  for 
making  choices. 

The  usual  apology  for  campus  revolution- 
aries has  been  that  they  have  "legitimate 
grievances"  and  that  all  other  methods  have 
r.iUed.  It  must  be  recognized  that  (1|  a!l 
unhappy  situations  are  not  grievances,  that 
{'2)  even  legitimate  grievances  do  not  ex.use 
all  acts,  and  that  (3)  to  say  that  <tny  institu- 
tion can  be  brought  to  a  halt  as  long  as  there 
are  legitimate  grievances — that  Is,  as  long  as 
they  are  run  by  human  beings — Is  to  ^ay 
that  there  can  be  no  Institutions.  Moreove.". 
rational  methods  have  not  "failed"  becau.'e 
one  party  or  faction  did  not  get  what  It 
wanted.  Given  that  there  are  always  numer- 
ous contending  groups  demanding  ippcslto 
things,  every  historical  or  conceivable  .'.ys- 
tem  must  "fall"  by  this  standard. 

None  of  this  denies  the  need  for  chanRfcs. 
or  even  for  sweeping  changes.  In  unlverslfej 
I  would  suggest,  as  a  start,  the  abolition  of 
academic  tenure,  prohibition  of  consulting 
fees,  the  destruction  of  the  teaching  as- 
sistant system,  elimination  of  varsity  ath- 
letics, and  drastic  cutbacks  in  enrollments. 
Any  academic  la  bound  to  have  bis  own  list. 
What  Is  crucial  Is  to  recognize  that  no  rc-- 
forms  are  so  desirable  as  to  be  achieved  "at 
all  cost,"  because  beyond  some  point  tlif 
methods  used  may  not  leave  anything  worth 
rafarmlng. 

A  university  Is  an  Intangible  structure  of 
redprocml  commitments  and  obligations,  a 
hierarchy  of  skills  (which  no  democratic 
rhetoric  can  change),  and  an  atmosphere  of 
learning.  It  Is  very  easy  to  cripple  or  even 
destroy  the  intangible  reality  of  education, 
even  though  the  physical  plant  remains  un- 
scathed and  the  bureaucratic  machine  keeps 
earning  undisturbed.  This  process  of  destruc- 
tion is  already  well  under  way  at  a  number 
of  Institutions  and  Is  likely  so  become  gen- 
eral unless  university  faculUes  are  prepared 
to  abandon  their  old  parlor  game  of  equally 
deploring  this  and  that,  and  recognize  that 
we  live  In  a  world  where  choices  have  to  be 
made,  priorities  assigned,  and  responsibility 
taken. 
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Oom  of  the  popular  non  sequlturs  of  the 
day  U  that  unlverslUes  must  be  peculiarly 
bad  Institutions  since  they  are  peculiarly  be- 
set with  violent  protests.  The  fact  that  vio- 
lent protests  ar«  peculiarly  acceTnable  on  uni- 
versity campuMs  Is  seldom  considered  as  a 
factor  If  the  average  factory  worker  could 
lock  his  boss  In  the  office  and  denounce  the 
foreman  as  a  "faclst  pig"  with  impunity,  we 
might  discover  that  universities  have  no 
more  grievances  than  many  other  institu- 
tions. But  of  course  no  one  expects  to  grant 
to  ordinary  working  people  the  kind  of  im- 
munity from  legal  retribution  for  their  ac- 
tions which  Is  common  for  college  students 
It  is  ironic  that  thU  soclaUy  and  economi- 
cally privileged  group  should  now  be  demand- 
ing legal  privileges  (amnesty)  as  weU,  In  the 
name  of  democracy  and  the  masses!  That 
they  can  put  their  own  boredom  with  the 
university  in  the  same  category  with  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  poor  Is  a  tribute  to  their  gall, 
but  that  the  rest  of  us  Uke  this  seriously  la 
no  tribute  to  us  at  all. 

BI^CK     KOUCATION 

Race  Ups  the  depths  of  man's  irratlonaaty 
as  few  things  can.  In  this  area.  intelUgent 
and  knowledgeable  men  say  and  do  things 
whose  llloglc  and  self-defeating  consequences 
would  be  apparent  to  them  In  any  other 
aspect  of  life.  There  are  no  experts  in  this 
field,  and  those  who  Imagine  that  they  have 
found  The  Truth  are  the  most  untr\ist- 
worthy  guides  of  all. 

Whether  black  students  are  brought  to  the 
university  as  part  of  the  general  recruit- 
ment and  admissions  procedures  or  in  spe- 
cial programs,  there  Is  almost  never  a  clear- 
cut  definition  of  priorities  beyond  a  nebu- 
lous desire  to  do  good,  make  amends,  or  Im- 
prove public  relations.  There  are  serious  and 
lasting  consequences  to  not  thinking  through 
at  the  outset  whether  the  goal  is  to  give 
direct  benefits  to  needy  individuals  or  to  In- 
vest In  Individuals  In  ways  designed  to  maxi- 
mize the  return  to  the  black  community  and 
society  at  large.  If  the  university  Is  trying 
to  make  the  intellectual  Investment  for 
which  it  Is  peculiarly  qualified.  It  will  select 
the  most  able  black  studenu  It  can  possibly 
find  as  lu  vehicles:  if  it  is  trying  to  play 
Lady  Bountiful,  its  bias  will  be  toward  those 
who  "need  help"  most,  rather  than  those 
who  can  use  It  best.  The  second  is  the  domi- 
nant approach,  not  only  In  universities  but 
m  social  programs  supported  by  the  govern- 
ment and  the  foundations  They  do  not  try 
to  cultivate  the  most  fertile  land,  but  to 
make  the  desert  bloom.  This  Is  often  hotly 
denied  by  officials  who  insist  that  they  are 
looking  for  the  best  black  people  available — 
subject.  It  will  usually  turn  out.  to  a  series 
of  constraints  or  special  emphases  which 
make  the  original  statement  meaningless. 

Most  p>eople  are  unaware  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  severe  educational  problems  of 
black  college  student*  are  functions  of  the 
manner  In  which  they  are  recruited  and  se- 
lected, rather  than  simply  being  the  Inevita- 
ble result  of  "cultural  deprivation."  There  Is 
no  question  that  the  overwhelming  bulk  of 
black  youth  have  been  given  grossly  Inade- 
quate preparation  In  the  public  schools.  How- 
ever, the  overwhelming  bulk  of  black  youth 
do  not  go  to  college,  and  while  the  propor- 
tion of  these  youth  who  are  educationally 
well  prepared  for  coUeg^e  Is  very  low.  In 
abiolute  numbers  there  are  literally  tens  of 
thousands  of  them  who  are.  by  all  the  usual 
Indices — far  too  many  for  the  top  universi- 
ties to  be  forced  to  have  as  many  Inade- 
quately prepared  black  students  as  they  do. 
The  fact  that  standardized  examinations 
may  be  less  reliable  for  ethnic  minorities  than 
for  others  has  been  used  as  a  blanket  excuse 
for  recruiting  and  selecting  black  students 
on  all  sorts  of  non-Intellectual  criteria,  from 
the  Ideological  to  the  whimsical.  Programs 
for  black  people  tend  to  attract  more  than 
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their  fair  ^lare  of  vague  humanitarians  and 
lodo-polltlcal  doctrines  seeking  to  imple- 
ment some  special  vision.  Not  all  are  as 
obtuse  as  the  si>eclal  admissions  committee 
for  black  students  at  one  Ivy  League  univer- 
sity who  objected  to  admitting  three  black 
^>pUcants  with  College  Board  scores  in  the 
TOG'S  on  grounds  that  they  were  prob- 
ably— Ood  forbid — middle  class,  and  that 
there  were  other  blacks  applying  who  were 
more  "interesting"  cases — but  this  general 
kind  of  thinking  Is  by  no  means  rare.  One 
consequence  of  this  Is  that,  despite  the  buzz 
of  recruiting  activity,  there  are  many  black 
itudents  who  belong  In  the  beet  colleges  In 
the  country  who  have  not  been  reached  with 
tbe  Information  and  financial  aid  offers  that 
would  bring  them  there,  and  are  languishing 
St  some  of  the  worst  colleges  In  the  country. 
At  the  same  time  other  black  stud<>nte  are 
in  over  their  heads  at  the  top  colleges,  strug- 
gling— or  being  maneuvered — toward  a 
degree. 

Faculty  members  are  by  no  means  exempt 
from  the  paternalism  found  In  recruiting 
and  admissions  policies.  Some  professors 
grade  black  students  more  leniently  than 
they  would  grade  other  students,  and  many 
hesitate  to  flunk  them,  either  out  of  human- 
itarlanism  or  a  desire  to  avoid  "trouble." 
One  cynic  said  of  his  black  students,  "I  give 
■«m  all  A's  and  B's;  to  hell  with  them."  At 
l«ast  he  understood  the  consequences  of  what 
be  was  doing.  The  double  standard  of  grades 
and  degrees  Is  an  open  secret  on  many 
campuses,  and  It  Is  only  a  matter  of  time 
before  It  Is  an  open  secret  among  employers 
as  well.  The  market  can  be  ruthless  In 
devaluing  degrees  that  do  not  mean  what 
they  say.  It  should  also  be  apparent  to  any- 
one not  blinded  by  his  own  nobility  that  It 
also  devalues  the  student  in  his  own  eyes. 

The  greatest  tragedy  of  the  black  man  in 
America,  after  slavery  Itself,  has  been  the 
simple  fact  that  his  own  ability  has  always 
been  far  less  Important  than  how  he  hap- 
pened to  fit  in  with  white  people's  precon- 
ceptions and  emotional  needs.  What  specific 
kind  of  black  person  would  be  fashionable 
with  white  people  has  of  course  varied  con- 
siderably over  the  years  and  between  differ- 
ent groups  of  white  people  at  a  given  time. 
But  today's  crop  of  white  liberal  and  radical 
pstrona  of  the  mystique  of  "blackness"  are 
In  no  fundamental  way  different  from  the 
old-time  white  Southerner  who  would  accept 
any  level  of  Irresponsibility  and  Incompe- 
tence from  a  Negro  who  met  his  precon- 
ceptions (who  "knew  his  place"),  and  who 
had  only  suspicion  or  resentment  for  a  black 
man  with  competence,  self-dlsclpUne,  and 
capacity  for  hard  work.  At  the  height  of  the 
most  blatant  racial  oppression,  white  South- 
erners were  full  of  the  same  romantic  no- 
tions about  the  special  spiritual  qualities 
and  Insights  of  black  people  which  are  cur- 
rently In  vogue  among  the  more  "enlight- 
ened" Intellectuals.  Nor  has  this  been  an 
exclusively  American  phenomenon.  It  was 
the  most  unabashed  apostle  of  British  im- 
perialism who  said.  "You're  a  better  man 
than  I  am.  Gunga  Din."  The  more  things 
change,  the  more  they  remain  the  same. 

"Black  studies"  Is  one  of  the  signs  of 
our  times.  After  years  of  history  being  writ- 
ten as  If  black  did  not  exist,  suddenly  their 
role  was  recognized,  usually  after  a  univers- 
ity building  was  seized.  Suddenly.  hasUly 
constructed  black  studies  programs  began 
springing  up  aU  over  the  landscape,  like 
Intellectual  shanty  towns.  Few  things  are 
more  revealing  than  seeing  white  faculty 
members  rationalizing  and  romanticising 
the  black  studies  program  on  a  campus  where 
the  black  studenu  are  sUylng  away  from  It 
In  droves. 

CONCLTTSIONa 

The  university  created  a  Frankenstein 
*l»«n  It  cast  Itself  In  the  role  of  panacea  for 
PWMnal  and  social  Ills.  A  feeling  has  devel- 
oped that   anything  worth   doing  at   all  Is 
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worth  doing  at  a  university.  Even  our  revolu- 
tionaries believe  that  you  must  go  to  college 
In  order  to  make  revolution.  Some  people 
want  to  see  the  university  Itself  go  off  like  a 
knight  on  a  white  horse  to  slay  the  dragons 
of  social  Injustice.  A  more  apt  analogy  would 
be  a  man  charging  Into  hell  with  a  pitcher 
of  ice  water  The  university's  resources  for 
direct  social  action  are  grossly  Inadequate 
to  make  a  dent  In  the  problem.  Its  greatest 
contribution  would  be  to  turn  out  people 
who  are  Intellectually  equipped  to  deal  with 
social  problems  In  ways  that  produce  tangi- 
ble results  rather  than  symbolic  acts.  If  a 
university  is  going  to  make  a  real  contribu- 
tion. It  must  make  it  as  a  university,  not  as 
a  general  flx-lt  shop.  A  proliferation  of 
Quixotic  endeavors  may  produce  more  glow- 
ing feelings  and  more  good  publicity,  but  It 
is  a  waste  of  specialized  resources  that  can 
do  more  In  the  uses  for  which  they  were 
meant  than  anywhere  else. 

Practically  every  campus  has  a  contingent 
of  faculty  members  who  are  not  above  mis- 
appropriating the  money,  facilities,  and  good 
name  of  their  institution  for  purposes  of 
making  themselves  feel  noble.  The  more  ac- 
tivist and  doctrinaire  of  these  faculty  mem- 
bers are  absolutely  impervious  to  logic  and 
are  prepared  to  explain  away  any  facts.  They 
cannot  be  persuaded;  they  can  only  be  coun- 
teracted— and  this  can  happen  only  If  the 
great  bulk  of  the  faculty  are  prepared  to 
come  out  of  their  laboratories  and  studies 
and  sit  on  admissions  committees,  meet 
black  students  as  Individuals,  and  constantly 
monitor  the  decisions  of  administrators  who 
ore  preoccupied  with  getting  immediate 
problems  off  their  necks  without  worrying 
about  long-run  consequences  (tbe  long  run 
being  any  time  after  next  week).  It  Is  a 
shame  that  highly  trained  people  must  de- 
vote precious  time  to  miscellaneous  campus 
activities,  but  the  alternatives  is  to  leave 
gut  decisions  up  to  the  operators  and  the 
doctrinaires,  and  we  have  seen  how  that  has 
turned  out. 


THE  AMERICAN  MERCHANT  MARINE 


HON.  WILLIAM  B.  SPONG,  JR. 

OF    VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  3.  1971 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  no  wiser  Investment  of  Federal 
funds  in  recent  years  than  the  program 
authorized  by  the  91st  Congress  to  re- 
store the  American  merchant  marine  to 
Its  former  level  of  greatness.  This  pro- 
gram will  not  only  pay  rich  economic 
dividends  but  also  greatly  strengthen  the 
national  security  of  this  country. 

The  case  for  rebuilding  the  American 
merchant  marine  has  been  persuasively 
set  out  by  James  J.  Reynolds,  president 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Merchant 
Shipping,  in  a  recent  New  York  Journal 
of  Comjnerce  article.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  that  article  be  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

StTBsmT  or  Merchant  Mahine  Called  Sound 

Investment 

(By  James  J.  Reynolds) 

In  contrast  to  the  fl-to-5,  rather  humdrum 

existence  associated  with  everyday  living  on 

land,    the    American    merchant    marine    24 

hours  a  day  knifes  It  sway  through  turbulent 

seas  that  cover  nearly  three-quarters  of  the 

earth's  surface,  performing  a  silent  but  vital 

economic  and  military  service  to  the  nation. 
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Unfortunately,  only  a  limited  few.  It  seems, 
really  understand  Its  critical  role  or  know  it 
is  a  tremendously  active  and  aggressive  In- 
dtistry  on  which  the  United  Stetes  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  dependent  In  assuring  our 
continued  comfort,  growth  and  security. 

The  shipping  industry  of  late  has  been 
under  attack  tram  a  few,  often  uninformed, 
news  sources  whose  critical  writers,  with 
their  blinders  on,  take  delight  In  whipping 
up  erroneous,  one-sided  articles  repetitive  In 
their  spurious  conclusion  that  the  U.S.-flag 
merchant  fleet  Is  not  competitive,  that  the 
subsidy  program  has  not  worked  and  that 
the  taxpayer  gets  little  return  on  his  dollar. 

Well,  It  Is  time  to  set  the  record  straight, 
to  speak  up.  Not  with  vituperative  remarks, 
but  with  facts,  the  hard  facts  about  what 
our  maritime  fleet  does  for  the  country,  the 
businessman,  and  the  Individual  American. 

The  contributions  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine,  as  measured  In  terms  of  na- 
tional growth  and  well-being,  are  most  signif- 
icant and  yet  little  known.  The  merchant 
fleet  has  been:  (1)  our  commercial  lifeline 
to  global  trade  and  developer  of  hundreds 
of  overseas  markets  for  businessmen  through 
trained  steamship  agents  abroad:  (3)  a 
major  contributor  to  our  economy  through 
significant  contributions  to  the  U.S.  balance 
of  payments  and  as  an  Important  employer, 
taxpayer  and  customer  of  American  goods; 
i3)  a  protector  of  U.S.  traders'  Interests  by 
assuring  the  availability  of  adequate,  de- 
pendable shipping  services  at  fair  and  reason- 
able rates  and  by  preventing  foreign  shipping 
interests  from  sending  cargo  rates  sky  high; 
(4)  a  logistical  weapon  In  our  national 
arsenal  which  carries  all  but  a  fraction 
of  the  cargoes  to  sustain  our  troops  In  Viet- 
nam In  an  effcrt  that  represents  the  longest 
sealift  In  our  history;  (5)  a  valuable  political 
instrument,  as  vessels  flying  the  American 
flag  Into  foreign  ports  become  symbols  of 
both  America's  strength  and  her  peaceful  in- 
tentions. 

To  say  the  American  merchant  marine  Is 
a  vital  national  asset  might  be  compared  to 
saying  we  need  oxygen  to  breathe.  It  has  long 
been  a  fundamental  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  foster  the  development  and  en- 
courage the  maintenance  of  a'  merchant  ma- 
rine. This  p>olicy  was  clearly  defined  In  the 
1936  Merchant  Marine  Act,  after  a  century 
of  trial  and  error  in  shipping  policy. 

Of  the  many  facets  of  the  1936  Act.  none 
have  been  so  widely  criticized — and  so  greatly 
misunderstood — as  Its  two  subsidy  provisions. 
The  first  of  these  allows  quallfled  cargo- 
liner  companies  to  receive  operating  differ- 
ential subsidy  payments  which  are  designed 
to  offset  the  higher  costs  of  using  American 
labor  aboard  our  ships.  This  Is  no  mere  hand- 
out, however,  since  In  return  the  shipowner 
must  commit  himself  In  a  contract  to  engage 
in  a  ship  construction  program  In  U.S.  ship- 
yards; provide  a  regular  scheduled  service 
between  the  United  States  and  designated 
foreign  ports;  buy  supplies  and  equipment 
domestically,  and  employ  only  citizen  seamen. 

The  second  provision,  the  construction 
differential  subsidy  Is  designed  to  enable 
American  shipyards  to  compete  with  the 
foreign  yards  whose  labor  costs  are  so  much 
lower  than  ours.  Here  again,  however,  this  Is 
not  a  handout  program — it  Is  one  that  as- 
sures the  availability  of  American  shipbuild- 
ing and  repair  facilities  In  the  event  of  a 
national  emergency. 

What  have  these  two  programs  accom- 
plished In  the  light  of  today's  American  mer- 
chant marine?  The  180  modern  ocean-going 
cargoUners  built  In  American  shipyards  by 
the  subsidized  lines  In  the  past  decade  or  so 
represent  more  than  a  tl.2  billion  Investment 
in  private  capital.  They  ply  the  world  trade 
routes  on  regular  schedules,  making  well  over 
a  thousand  voyages  annually  to  all  parts  of 
the  globe. 

The  U.S.-flag  cargollner  fleet  In  a  word  Is 
second  to  none.  Its  operators' have  been  In 
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the  forefront  In  maritlm*  resMurcb  and  de- 
velopment prognuna.  They  are  the  world's 
maritime  leaders  In  mechanization,  In  all 
tfpes  of  quick  acting,  pushbutton  cargo 
handling  techniques.  In  safety  features.  In 
navigational  aids  and  in  developing  revolu- 
tionary types  of  ships. 

The  1036  Act.  as  a  Uner  act,  was  enacted  to 
revitalize  American-flag  common  carrier  op- 
erations and  to  build  ships  to  carry  liner- type 
general  cargoes  approximating  75  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  all  U.S.  ocean-borne  trade.  The 
Act  has  succeeded  remarkably  well  In  help- 
ing to  develop  a  highly  competitive  cargo- 
liner  fleet. 

Rather  than  a  drain  on  the  taxpayer's 
pocket,  the  operating  subsidy  program  shows 
a  return  In  benefits  in  billions  of  dollars  A 
recently  completed  two-year  study.  "The 
United  States  Merchant  Marine  In  National 
Perspective."  covering  1958-1967.  reveals  the 
American  merchant  marine  during  that  pe- 
riod contributed  111.5  billion  in  quantlflable 
beneflts  to  the  nation  at  a  government  cost 
of  13.7  blUlon  in  vessel  operating  costs. 

T^ese  accomplishments,  based  on  balance 
of  payments  and  national  security  contribu- 
tions, represented  a  net  national  benefit  of 
t8.8  billion,  or  over  M  In  beneflts  for  each 
dollar  of  subsidy  cost. 

The  study  concludes:  "The  beneflts  to  the 
nation  of  a  strong  U.S.  merchant  marine  pro- 
gram ($300  million  per  annum  to  build  30 
ahlpa  with  construction  differential  subsidy) 
could  total  almost  (3  blUlon  a  year  over 
cost."  This  represents  the  kind  of  savings, 
or  beneflts.  that  our  nation  undoubtedly 
could  not  receive  from  any  other  strategic 
US.  Industry. 

Thousands  of  U.S.  employees  either  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  depend  on  all  facets  of 
the  maritime  Industry  for  a  livelihood  In 
terms  of  shipboard  and  ahoreslde  employ- 
ment, shipyard  workers  and  ship  construc- 
tion suppliers  from  every  state 

Since  the  1936  Act  went  Into  effect,  the 
subsidized  lines  have  paid  nearly  $450  million 
In  federal  taxes.  Without  an  American  mer- 
chant marine  these  revenues  would  have 
been  substantially  reduced  and  most  of  the 
profits  on  which  these  taxes  were  paid  would 
have  gone  to  forelgn-fiag  lines  exempt  from 
U.S.  taxes.  Over  a  10-year  period  the  U.S. -flag 
companies  also  Infused  Into  the  national 
economy  over  $1.1  billion  In  payments  for  do- 
mestic goods  and  services. 

Certain  critics  have  Incorrectly  pictured 
a  non-competltlve  American  shipping  Indus- 
try and  stated  that  even  If  300  high-tech- 
nology vessels  are  to  be  built  In  a  decade 
under  President  Nixon's  proposed  maritime 
program,  the  Industry  probably  would  be 
unable  to  capture  a  larger  percentage  of 
r.S.  foreign  trade. 

Completely  ignored  Is  the  fact  that  Amer- 
ican ship  operators  have  led  the  world  In 
possibly  the  biggest  maritime  venture  of  all 
time — IntermodalLsm.  The  American  mer- 
chant marine  Is  playing  the  dominant  role  In 
developing  this  total  transportation  con- 
cept— a  link-up  of  the  various  modes — with 
development  of  contalnershlp  and  cargo  car- 
rier systems  to  provide  the  most  efficient  and 
least  expensive  ways  for  the  freight  shipper 
to  move  his  goods  from  Inland  points  to  for- 
eign markets  In  record  time. 

Does  such  advancement  portray  a  lack  of 
competitiveness  on  shipping's  part?  Of 
course  not!  The  businessman  and  the  coun- 
try will  be  getting  a  sizable  return  en  the 
tax  dollar  from  a  300-shlp  building  program 
geared  to  Intermodal  transportation. 

And.  I  predict,  the  American  Merchant 
Marine  will  be  carrying  between  30  and  60 
percent  of  U.S.  foreign  trade. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  the 
entire  American  merctxant  marine  now  car- 
ries only  between  5  and  6  per  cent  of  U.S. 
foreign  trade.  ActuaUy.  the  lines  in  the 
regularly  scheduled  commerclai  c*rgo  tradea. 
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carry  about  24  per  cent  of  the  Uner  cargo 
by  volume  and  nearly  30  per  cent  by  value. 

But  the  merchant  marine's  carriage  of  U.S. 
foreign  commerce  will  Increase  markedly  as 
intermodallam  develops  and  "shipper  con- 
fidence" results.  The  Increased  capacity  of 
high  technology  ships  to  be  built  In  the 
Nixon  program,  plus  a  nearly  50  per  cent  in- 
crease In  volume  of  U.S.  general  cargo  avail- 
able In  the  next  few  years,  will  assure  this 
nation  of  again  becoming  a  major  com- 
mercial seapower.  to  the  direct  benefit  of 
the  freight  shipper. 

The  effectiveness  of  such  a  fine  fleet  will 
call  for  the  combined  effort  of  American 
shipping  management,  labor  and  manage- 
ment. Already  this  has  been  evidenced  In 
the  Joint  support  and  cooperation  to  increase 
exporter  utilization  of  American  ships.  Of 
course,  other  nations  are  not  lying  back. 
They,  t  o.  are  helping  their  respective  mari- 
time Industries  build  modem  merchant 
fleets:  In  fact,  a  recent  Maritime  Admin- 
istration study  shows  that  47  out  of  49 
major  maritime  nations  are  giving  govern- 
ment a^ilstance  to  their  shipping  and  ship- 
building Industries. 

Critics  tend  to  forget  that  UB.-flag  ship- 
ping has  played  a  major  role  frc>m  the  time 
of  the  American  Revolution  to  World  War 
n — when  American  Industry  built  5.600 
cargo  vessels  that  were  lifelines  to  victory. 
And  our  fleet  was  vitally  Important  Ir  the 
crises  of  Korea,  Suez,  Lebanon,  Cuba  and 
now  Vietnam. 

Certain  misinformed  writers  have  said 
that  military  requirements  could  be  met  by 
building  10  rather  than  30  ships  a  year,  as 
outlined  In  President  Nixon's  Maritime  Pro- 
gram. Such  thinking  has  been  quickly  dis- 
carded by  the  President,  the  White  House 
staff  and  other  knowledgeable  government 
officials  as  unrealistic  and  Inadequate  to 
cover  defense  needs. 

In  recent  months,  for  example,  key  De- 
fense Department  officials  have  voiced  strong 
support  for  rebuilding  an  Amerlcan-Cag 
merchant  marine  of  at  least  30  ships  a  year 
or  more.  Before  Admiral  Thomas  H.  Moorer 
was  promoted  from  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions to  become  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  he  made  this  clear: 

If  the  Merchant  Marine  Is  not  completely 
revitalized  to  a  "position  of  strength  and 
modernity"  the  nation  will  be  eliminating 
a  defense  arm.  a  move  that  would  be  "tanta- 
mount to  abandoning  seapower  as  an  essen- 
tial element  of  our  total  national  power."  He 
did  not  have  In  milnd  building  only  10  mer- 
chant ships  a  year  to  handle  the  Job. 

But  let's  go  farther  up  the  defense  ladder 
than  even  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  As 
soon  as  the  President's  maritime  program 
went  to  Congress,  Secretary  Melvln  R.  Laird 
publicly  conveyed  the  Defense  Department's 
"complete  support"  of  Mr.  Nixon's  30-shlp- 
a-year  program.  Mr.  Laird  Immediately  let 
It  be  known  through  letters  to  House  and 
Senate  leaders  charged  with  maritime  mat- 
ters "of  my  pledge  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  fully  supports  the  building  and 
maintaining  of  a  strong  and  viable  V3.  mer- 
chant marine." 

In  retrospect,  we  must  consider:  Where 
would  this  country  have  been  without  the 
hundreds  of  U.S.-llag  merchant  ships  deliv- 
ering cargoes  to  sustain  our  troops  in  Viet- 
nam In  the  past  flve  years?  I  could  cite  case 
after  case  of  foreign-flag  ships  refusing  to 
carry  American  combat  equipment  and  sup- 
plies to  Vietnam.  One  million  tons  of  cargo 
were  moving  monthly  to  Vietnam,  not  by 
air.  but  by  the  sea  In  American  ships,  ad- 
mittedly many  of  them  World  War  U  Reserve 
Fleet  rustbuckets  that  have  answered  a  last 
call  to  arms. 

But  let  us  not  forget  that  the  American- 
flag  lines  operating  under  subsidy  contracts, 
with  modern  ships  built  under  their  replace- 
ment programs,  had  126  cargoliners  actively 
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engaged  in  the  Vietnam  effort,  according  to 
the  MlUtary  Seallft  Command.  At  the  same 
time,  they  carried  on  their  peacetime  func- 
tion plying  the  trade  routes  of  the  world 
with  the  additional  vessels  In  their  fleet 

Speaking  of  the  Vietnam  War.  as  the  VB 
merchant  marine,  from  1963-1967.  Increased 
carriage  of  military  cargoes  by  loO  per  cent 
(9.1  million  to  18J  million  measurement 
tons),  US-flag  shipping  capacity  was  avaU- 
able  to  the  government  and  rates  did  not 
escalate.  Without  that  capacity  the  govern- 
ment would  have  been  required  to  pay  for- 
eign flag  carriers.  If  available,  an  additional 
$4  billion  to  ship  Its  military  cargo  in  the 
past  decade.  That  adds  up  to  a  government 
saving  of  over  $400  million  per  year. 

Some  American  merchant  marine  oppo- 
nents have  minimized  the  Russian  merchant 
marine  build-up.  classifying  It  as  "scare  talk 
about  Russia  outstripping  the  U.S.  at  sea." 

To  set  the  record  straight:  Russia's  sea- 
power build-up  has  taken  priority  over  Its 
space  program.  Their  ships  visit  nearly  900 
ports  In  about  100  countries.  Admiral  Moorer, 
In  testimony  before  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  this  year,  revealed  that  "an- 
other three-quarters  of  a  million  deadweight 
tons  of  new  merchant  shipping  has  been 
placed  In  the  hands  of  the  Soviet  economic 
and  fxjlltlcal  planners."  He  added  that  the 
Russians  will  double  their  merchant  fleet  In 
10  years  and  that,  by  1980,  will  have  "twenty 
million  tons  of  merchant  shipping." 

But.  more  important,  the  Russians  have 
had  the  worldly  wisdom  to  realize  that  with- 
out a  many-purposed,  modern  merchant  ma- 
rine their  total  seapower  complex  would  be 
a  flzzle.  Again  In  the  words  of  Admiral 
Moorer:  "In  addition  to  an  expanding  Navy. 
the  Soviets'  fishing  fleet — the  world's  largest 
and  most  modern — tiielr  advanced  oceano- 
graphlc  program  and  a  growing  merchant 
marine  are  Integrated  Into  a  seapower  pack- 
age of  expanding  Influence  and  Importance." 

Critics  also  tend  to  Ignore  the  fact  that 
the  Russians  Introduced  missiles  Into  Cubs 
by  their  merchant  marine  and  that  between 
400  and  450  modern  Soviet  cargo  vessels  an- 
nually transport  war  material  to  Hanoi. 

The  maritime  subsidy  program  has  re- 
sulted In  a  flrst  class  cargoUner  fleet  with  a 
payoff  of  Inestimable  beneflts  to  the  nation. 
Other  fleet  segments,  however,  must  be  mod- 
ernized. The  Administration's  proposed  300- 
shlp  program  to  rebuild  all  segments  will 
represent  a  much  needed  beginning  toward 
the  restoration  of  our  nation  as  a  world 
shipping  leader. 
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HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3,  1971 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
first  orders  of  business  of  the  Congress  is 
to  be  the  social  security  amendments 
proposal.  In  conjunction  with  this  legis- 
lation, I  received  a  proposed  ADC  reform 
bill  from  William  L.  Toth.  Poland.  Ohio, 
which  I  commend  to  my  colleagues: 
Proposed  ADC  Rxroaii  Bn.L 

I  hereby  propose  a  bill  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress,  to  pass  Into  federal  law.  the  fol- 
lowing changes  in  regard  to  enforcement  of 
court  ordered  payments  of  child  support 
funds.  Incompasaing.  divorce,  separation, 
coiu't  ruled  fathers  of  children  bom  to  unwed 
mothers,  common  law  fathers. 

That  these  funds  no  longer  be  doled  out  on 
a  haphazard  voluntary  basis,  which  allows 
for  a  90%  or  more  rate  of  nonpayment.  Due 
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to  this  laxity  of  the  cases,  an  unusual  burden 
ts  being  Imposed  on  the  tax  payers  of  any 
given  community.  Rather  than  the  right- 
ful, legal,  shoulders  of  the  persons  pro- 
claimed by  the  courts.  Because  of  the  finan- 
cial burden  placed  on  a  recipient  to  recall  on 
adjudged  before  the  court  for  redress. 

SECTION  1 

All  funds  so  awarded,  be  withheld  from 
pay  checks,  and  to  be  deposited  In  the  sur- 
vivors benefit  fund  (Soc.  Sec.)  and  In  turn 
forwarded,  quarterly  or  semiannually  to  the 
welfare  office  in  the  state,  and  county  of  the 
reclpent.  who  will  In  turn,  forward  a  month- 
ly check  to  the  rightful  recipient,  thus 
preventing  costly  court  sessions,  legal  fees, 
laxity  of  payments,  regardless  of  the  move- 
ments, of  the  payee.  By  using  the  office  of 
Soc.  Sec.  a  small  administrative  Increase 
would  be  required  to  Implement  the  law, 
and  put  It  Into  Immediate  effect.  A  code 
letter  added  to  a  Soc.  Sec.  number  will  desig- 
nate s  payee  and  the  amount  to  be  deducted. 

SECTION    n 

Unemployment  beneflts  paid  to  a  payee; 
to  pass  Into  law,  that  It  be  a  State  or  Federal 
offense  for  a  payee  to  claim  such  dependents, 
unless  that  portion  of  the  benefits  be  di- 
verted directly  to  the  welfare  board  for  dls- 
purslon  to  the  recipient. 

SECTION    m 

Refusal  to  work  clause — to  avoid  payment. 
Any  person  who  willfully  refuses  to  gain- 
fully earn  a  living  to  avoid  payment  of  such 
funds,  shall  be  summoned  up  to  the  courts, 
and  If  found  qullty  shall  be  put  In  Jail  for 
6  months  for  each  offense. 

SECTION    IV 

Self-employed  Persons — Persons  who  are 
self-employed  shall  set  aside  such  sum  as  re- 
quired by  the  court  along  with  that  persons 
Soc.  Sec.  fund  to  be  reported  and  paid  at  the 
same  required  time  as  the  Soc.  Sec.  fund. 


THE  HEALTH  CARE  CRISIS 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  COTTER 

OF    CONNECTICtrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3,  1971 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  health  delivery  sys- 
tem are  receiving  increased  attention. 
This  development  is  long  overdue.  I  have 
resolved  to  make  this  one  of  my  para- 
mount legislative  priorities. 

As  iasurance  commissioner  for  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  I  strove  to  lessen 
medical  costs.  I  attempted  to  combine 
the  efforts  of  Blue  Cross  and  Connecti- 
cut Medical  Service— Blue  Shield— into 
one  adnfilnistrative  group.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  the  merger  of  these  two 
groups  would  save  $1  million  in  opera- 
tions and  other  costs  and  would  serve 
to  streamline  this  aspect  of  the  health 
delivery  system.  I  am  now  preparing  leg- 
islation that  will  further  reduce  the  un- 
acceptable high  costs  of  health  care  so 
that  all  our  citizens  can  receive  the  high- 
est quality  medical  care. 

Recently  In  the  Hartford  Times,  two 
perceptive  reporters,  James  Mason  and 
Jeffrey  Daniels,  wrote  a  series  of  articles 
on  what  has  come  to  be  called  the  health 
care  crisis.  Their  analysis  of  the  situa- 
tion is  perceptive  and  hard  hitting.  These 
articles  deserve  wide  circulation  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  my  colleagues  and  the  read- 
ers of  this  Rbcord  will  profit  from  them: 
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[From  the  Hartford  Times,  Jan.  24,  1971 J 
Can  Totr  ArroKO  To  Be  Sick? 

(By  James  Mason  and  Jeffrey  Daniels) 
The  cost  of  medical  care  here.  In  the  state 
and  across  the  nation  is  in  an  astronomical 
spiral. 

Insurance  and  medical  experts  told  The 
Times  that  the  spiral  is  twisting  upward 
too  fast,  too  far  and  too  furiously. 

Fed  by  a  demand  for  greater  service  and 
financed  mostly  by  medical  insurance  pro- 
grams that  have  become  an  American  obses- 
sion, the  cost  of  hospital  treatment,  medi- 
cine and  doctors  is  outstripping  the  economy 
and  emptying  the  fK>cketbook. 

It  costs  $80  a  day  for  a  hospital  bed  In 
Connecticut.  State  projections  say  It  will  cost 
$219  In  nine  years.  In  1964,  that  same  bed 
cost  $32  a  day. 

Medical  costs  soared  14.4  per  cent  last  year, 
while  an  inflation-fueled  state  Income  level 
rose  a  mere  6.2  per  cent.  The  percentage  cost 
per  bed  last  year  is  nearly  double  the  state's 
10-year  average. 

In  raw  dollars  It  costs  taxpayers  $81.9  mil- 
lion to  pay  hospital,  clinic  and  nursing  home 
bills  for  state  patients.  Hospitals  get  $22.9 
million,  a  27  per  cent  hike  In  a  single  year. 

Connecticut  Medical  Service  (CMS)  re- 
cently won  a  19  per  cent  Increase  to  con- 
sumers. Over  the  past  two  years,  the  major 
corporations  in  the  state  have  sustained  30 
to  50  cent  Increases  In  their  employe  benefit 
programs. 

Local  hospitals.  In  staccato  fashion,  are 
announcing  rate  hikes.  Mt.  Slnal  last  week 
raised  the  bed  rate  $5  a  day  to  a  high  of  $85. 
St.  Francis  Hospital  four  months  ago  raised 
Its  charges  $7  for  a  high  of  $77  a  day. 

Nowhere  In  the  state  Is  there  a  bed  for  less 
than  $55  a  day. 

The  average  family  last  year  spent  $324  for 
health  care,  including  Insurance  premiums 
and  out-of-pocket  medical  bills.  It  was  an  11 
per  cent  rise. 

Nationally,  hospital  care  rose  about  15  per 
cent.  Doctors  fees,  according  to  Washington 
Report  on  Medicine  and  Health,  rose  9.5  per 
cent.  Connecticut's  average  increase,  says 
the  Hartford  County  Medical  Society,  was 
about  7  per  cent. 

But  even  as  prices  skyrocket,  the  pinch 
isn't  readily  apparent  to  the  consumer.  His 
premiums  rose  about  7  per  cent  last  year,  but 
t^  real  Increases  are  hidden. 

It  looks  like  the  old  Blue  Cross  policy  picks 
up  the  tab.  Or  the  Medicare,  the  Medicaid,  or 
the  state.  Maybe  even  the  average  man's  em- 
ployer. But  that  $85  a  day  for  a  hospital  bed 
seems  too  remote  In  the  insurance-ordered 
society. 

But  someone  Is  paying.  The  operation  may 
appear  like  a  chain  letter  where  no  one  gets 
caught,  but  it  Is  not  so. 

Taxpayers  pay  up  to  35  per  cent  of  a  hos- 
pital's bills  in  federal  and  state  payment 
programs.  Some  family  plans,  moreover,  may 
lose  coverage  as  rising  prices  undermine  the 
policy  protection. 

The  elTects,  mostly  brought  on  by  extreme 
price  Increases,  are  being  felt.  Connecticut 
will  feel  the  CMS  pinch  when  the  fee  for  state 
employe  benefits  (Just  Increased)  will  mean 
nearly  $1  million  in  extra  insurance  costs. 

The  state  now  pays  out  an  average  of  $88 
a  day  per  bed  to  the  state's  35  non-profit  hos- 
pitals that  take  state  pmtlents. 

The  medical  establishment,  termed  an  In- 
dustryln  Its  own  right,  Is  under  pressin*e  for 
reform  that  could  mean  a  British-like  na- 
tional medical  system  or  similar  private-run 
programs. 

Liberals  in  the  Congress  are  now  backing 
a  national  health  Insurance  program  spon- 
sored by  Massachusetts  Sen.  Edward  M. 
Kennedy.  The  plan  would  provide  complete 
medical  care  for  all  Americans  and  fix  stand- 
Bi-ds  for  doctors  and  hospitals. 

President  Nixon,  In  his  State  of  the  Union 
address  FYlday  night,  underlined  his  admin- 
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Istratlon's  commitment  that  every  American 
even  If  he  cannot  afford  medical  care,  re- 
ceive treatment. 

Details  of  his  program  were  scanty,  and 
will  presumably  be  explained  in  a  later  mes- 
sage to  Congress.  The  President  called  for  a 
$100  million  program  to  find  a  cancer  cure 
and  for  major  outlays  to  help  medical  schools. 

StlU,  as  Congress  and  the  President  make 
pronouncements  and  envision  programs  to 
lighten  the  burden,  costs  continue  to  es- 
calate. 

Where  Is  the  blame  for  the  Increased  costs, 
the  astronomical  price  now  placed  on  becom- 
ing 111. 

The  roots  of  the  problem,  are  entwined 
and  Intermeshed  In  the  medical  establish- 
ment— that  complex  of  hospitals.  Insurance 
firms,  doctors  and  medical  suppliers. 

"It's  a  Jury  rig  system,"  said  Dr.  Max  Gold- 
stein, new  president  of  the  Hartford  County 
Medical  Society.  Reform  is  required  in  the 
entire  system,  he  suggests,  as  blame  touches 
all  parts. 

State  overseers  of  the  hospitals,  like  the 
Hospital  Cost  Commission,  see  the  nonprofit 
institutions  in  Connecticut  as  massive,  poor- 
ly run  operations,  overstaffed  and  badly 
managed. 

Edward  Karnaslewlcz,  the  commission's  ex- 
ecutive director,  believes  the  hospitals  do 
duplicate  services,  are  all  encumbered  with 
paperwork  and  do  not  review  their  own  op- 
erations because  a  combination  of  tax  reg- 
ulations and  insurance  companies  that  do  not 
check  on  hospital  administration. 

"There  is  no  incentive  to  keep  costs  down," 
he  said.  "If  costs  rise,  Just  raise  the  an- 
nounced (bed)  charge."  What  happens,  be 
said,  is  the  system — state,  federal  and  pri- 
vate insurance — merely  increases  the  pay- 
ments. 

The  Insurance  system,  say  the  doctors  and 
the  state  officials,  force  people  to  enter  the 
hospital  even  If  treatment  can  be  performed 
In  a  doctor's  office. 

ExEunple:  A  head  cut  requiring  stitches 
may  cost  $10  at  the  doctor's  office.  But  many 
insurance  plans  don't  cover  it.  So  the  patient 
would  have  to  pay. 

But  If  he  goes  to  the  emergency  room  at 
the  hospital,  Blue  Cross  picks  up  the  tab — 
a  bill  that  may  mean  $20  to  the  hospital  and 
$10  for  a  doctor.  Money  Is  wasted,  said  Dr. 
Andrew  J.  Canzonetti,  outgoing  president  of 
the  Hartford  Medical  Society.  Time,  and  the 
hospital's  efficiency,  is  also  compromised. 

To  the  hospital,  major  cost  factors  Include 
equipment  and  personnel.  Years  ago  each  pa- 
tient required  1  '4  staff  members.  Now,  says 
the  Connecticut  Hospital  Association,  the  av- 
erage Is  three  staff  members  for  each  patient. 

Wages  m  hospitals  have  been  the  major 
factor  In  the  increased  cost  of  medical  care. 
Local  hospitals  estimated  the  annual  budget 
has  a  70  per  cent  cost  for  labor.  At  St.  Fran- 
cis Hospital,  the  figure  is  68  per  cent. 

In  1956,  St.  Francis  paid  workers  $1  an 
hour,  a  salary  hospital  administrator  Sister 
Mary  Madeline  called  generous  compared  to 
what  some  hospitals  were  paying  at  that  time. 

Up  to  four  years  ago,  many  hospitals  had 
48-hour  work  weeks  and  no  overtime.  Federal 
legislation,  however,  forced  changes,  reducing 
the  work  week,  mandating  overtime.  All  these 
changes  compounded,  the  administrators  say, 
the  simultaneous  increases  in  wages. 

Two  local  hospitals,  now  pay  lower-echelon 
employes  $2.30  to  $2.50  an  hour.  As  little  as 
four  years  ago,  the  average  was  $1.60. 

"Until  very  recently."  said  Mt.  Slnal  Hospi- 
tal Administrator  Dr.  Etonald  Bemsteln,  "the 
hospital  Industry  functioned  at  the  expense 
of  the  people  who  worked  there.  Employes 
subsidized  the  (low)  cost  of  care." 

Unionization,  a  factor  peculiar  for  Its  ab- 
sence in  the  hospital  Industry.  Is  now  on 
the  Increase.  St.  Francis  still  has  no  union, 
but  years-long  struggles  over  unionization 
have  rubbed  off.  leaving  wage  Increases. 

Doctors   In   the  state  report   overhead   in 
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th«lr  prkctlces  haa  climbed  faat«r  than  their 
fee  echedulea.  One  Connecticut  phy8lcl»a 
said  his  premium  for  malpractice  Insurance 
Jumped  from  •300  to  tl.aoo  in  two  years. 

Every  boepltal  In  tbe  state,  the  hospital 
association  says,  has  a  major  building  pro- 
gram. And  according  to  a  spokesman  for  the 
New  Haven-based  association.  It  cents  about 
•65.000  per  hospital  bed  to  expand  a  hospital. 
Other  coats,  particularly  supplies  and 
equipment,  are  also  at  tbe  root  of  price  hikes 
for  the  hospitals.  Some  hospitals  are  pooling, 
but  even  so.  the  hospital  association,  reported 
that  the  bUI  for  sutures  for  several  hospitals 
came  to  •l.S  million.  At  St.  Prancls.  supply 
costs  rose  27  per  cent  In   14  years. 

At  Mt.  Slnal.  as  other  hospitals,  the  cost 
of  security  forces  Is  a  factor.  Particularly  a 
problem  for  the  urban  hospital,  some  ad- 
ministrators estimate  security  costs  at  $2  of 
the  price  of  a  bed  per  day.  Some  physicians, 
however,  say  there  Is  too  much  security. 

As  various  bullt-ln.  and  unavoidable  fac- 
tors have  pushed  hospital  care  costs  upward, 
long  established  habits,  traditions  some  call 
them,  have  come  under  scrutiny  as  the 
money  wasters. 

The  state  believes  that  If  nursing  schools 
were  separated  from  the  non-proflt  hospi- 
tals, a  clean  t6  million  a  year  oould  be  saved, 
while  allowing  the  state — with  broader  popu- 
lation base — to  finance  the  nurse  training. 
Dr.  Goldstein,  of  the  medical  society,  esti- 
mates that  education  costs  range  from  5  to 
20  per  cent  of  a  hospital's  per  bed  cost. 

The  physical  plant  of  the  state's  34  hospi- 
tals Is  also  questioned  by  some.  Would  It  be 
better — more  efficient  In  the  long  run — to  go 
Into  completely  new  buildings,  rather  than 
duplicate  vital  services  while  adding  to  ar- 
chaic basic  hospitals  Most  of  the  state  hospi- 
tals, officials  agree,  are  more  than  60  years 
old. 

Might  not  physicians'  overhead  be  lowered, 
and  patient  service  strengthened,  by  start- 
ing more  group  practices,  team  doctoring  and 
the  like?  Some  physicians  are  suggesting 
mass  tise  of  para-professlonals  to  aid  doctors 
in  their  office  work. 

Should  Connecticut  move  In  the  direction 
of  pre-paid  medical  plans  like  the  New  Haven 
Community  Medical  Plan  Inc  .  which  pro- 
vides virtually  unlimited  patient  and  outpa- 
tient services.  Including  physical  examina- 
tions? 

Are  the  boards  and  staffs  of  the  leading 
Connecticut  Insurance  companies— Blue 
CroM  and  CMS — as  aggressive  as  they  might 
be  about  pressing  for  cost-saving  reform  of 
the  hospital  system? 

Former  State  Insurance  Commissioner 
WUUam  R.  Cotter,  now  First  District  Con- 
gressman, said  In  1989.  "I  .  .  .  think  that  in 
(Blue  Croes')  capacity  as  probably  the  single 
moat  Important  factor  In  the  support  of  the 
hospitals  In  the  state  they  cotUd  exact  a  little 
more  Influence  and  pressutre  on  the  hospitals 
to  keep  expenses  down." 

Major  portions  of  the  boards  of  both  CMS 
and  Blue  Cross  are  also  the  same  people  who 
are  Intimately  Involved  In  the  medical  estab- 
lishment. 

(Frcon  the  Hartford  "Hmes.  Jan.  34.  1971 1 
Tmt  HosprrAi. — Saver  or  Liws.  Cxntxr  or 

Soaking   Cost 
(By  James  N.  Mason.  Jr.  and  Jeffrey  Daniels) 

The  hospital  Is  the  key  element  in  curing 
our  Ills:  It  Is  also  the  basic  cause  of  the 
high  cost  of  getting  well. 

Last  year  some  361.573  Connecticut  real- 
dents  were  admitted  to  the  state's  34  high- 
ly specialized  centers  of  healing,  with  an 
average  stay  of  eight  days  each. 

The  sick,  with  a  great  deal  of  flnanclal 
help  from  Insurance  compianles  and  public 
health  programs,  spent  more  than  (300  mil- 
lion for  that  hospital  care. 

Nationally,  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  says  the  hoepttal,  by  It- 
self, accounted  for  43  percent  of  the  medical 
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blU  In  1969.  It  U.  In  the  main,  responsible 
for  the  doubling  of  the  cost  of  medical  care 
In  .10  years. 

The  cost  of  the  hospital  bed  In  Connecticut 
has  Increased  twofold  In  the  last  six  years. 
In  some  cases,  hospitals  In  the  state  are 
charging  more  than  three  times  the  average 
of  •as  a  day  In  1964. 

In  the  last  13  months  alone,  three  major 
Hartford  area  hospitals  announced  bed  per 
day  Increases.  One  hospital,  Mt.  Slnal,  has 
had  two  Increases,  raising  the  price  of  a  bed 
•12  a  day. 

The  Increased  costs,  for  the  most  part,  have 
overshadowed  the  hospitals'  treatment  of 
record  numbers  of  patients,  their  efforts  to 
meeting  expanding  demands  for  health  care 
and  the  equally  expensive  demands  of  mod- 
ern treatment. 

The  hospitals  do  have  staggering  labor  bills, 
some  as  much  as  70  percent  of  the  budget, 
with  annual  salary  Increases  reaching  20  per- 
cent. 

Hospital  administrators  are  quick  to  re- 
mind the  public,  with  some  Justification,  that 
their  facilities  are  open  24  hours  a  day  and 
must  be  called  on  to  supply  quality  service. 
Still,  the  doctors,  patients  and  public  ser- 
vants who  deal  most  closely  with  the  hos- 
pitals are  the  most  vociferous  critics.  They 
point  accusing  fingers  at  the  state's  volun- 
tary, non-proflt  Institutions  as  the  money- 
wasters  that  drive  up  the  cost  of  medical  care. 
Some  charges  are  the  same,  some  are  new, 
but  all  are  more  cogent  as  costs  go  higher. 
The  key  criticisms  are: 

Duplication  of  services  by  hospitals  that 
have  become  self-serving  "empires"  of  med- 
ical care. 

Inefficient  operation,  often  caused  by  tra- 
dltlon-bound  procedures  that  do  not  relate  to 
modem  care. 

The  hosplUl  as  a  powerful  Institution  of 
the  community,  with  considerable  Influence 
to  resist  reform. 

The  charges,  made  by  professionals  and 
laymen  alike,  are  strong.  Moreover,  some  of 
the  very  problems  attacked  have  been  caused 
by  the  same  people  who  are  blaming  the 
hospitals. 

The  doctor-critics,  like  leaders  of  the 
Hartford  County  Medical  Socle'v.  blame 
specific  operations  like  the  educatlotal  pro- 
grams, the  emergency  rooms,  the  routine 
hospital  procedures. 

The  state,  through  Its  Hospital  Cost  Com- 
mission, has  published  reports  ad  Infinitum 
demonstrating  that  hospitals  are  poorly-run 
businesses. 

A  specific  example:  Hospitals  are  resisting, 
say  the  state  and  medical  societies,  efforts  to 
Introduce  a  new  type  of  procedure  called 
"progressive  medical  care." 

In  brief.  It  Is  a  program  where  after  the 
■crisis"  period  In  an  Illness  is  over,  the 
patient  Is  shifted  to  less  intense,  and  less 
costly,  types  of  treatment. 

"The  hospital."  said  Dr.  Andrew  J.  Can- 
zonettl.  "should  have  a  back  door  leading  to  a 
motel."  What  Canzonettl.  a  surgeon  and  out- 
going president  of  the  county  medical  so- 
ciety, described  was  that  after  surgery,  many 
patients  should  be  moved  because  they  can 
almost  care  for  themselves. 

Edward  Karnarslewlcz,  executive  director 
of  the  state's  Hospital  Cost  Commission,  was 
more  specific. 

"A  patient  comes  Into  the  hospital."  said 
Karnarslewlcz.  He  gets  a  room  at  •SS  a  day; 
that's  where  he  sUys  unui  discharged." 

(The  cost  commission,  by  law.  is  respon- 
sible for  setting  rates  the  state  will  pay  the 
34  non-proflt  hospitals  when  they  treat  state 
patients.  The  rate  procedure  carries  with  It 
some  scrutiny  of  general  hospital  operations.) 
Two  years  ago.  U.S.  Sen.  Abraham  A.  Rlbl- 
coff  told  convalescent  home  officials  In  Con- 
necticut the  same  thing.  The  senator  said  too 
often  hospitals  beds  costing  ^40  to  •lOO  a  day 
are  occupied  by  persons  requiring  care  coat- 
ing half  as  much. 
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There  are  arguments  against  the  progres 
sive  medical  care,  which  U  not  being  com- 
pletely tried,  according  to  hospital  association 
spokesmen,  in  any  hospital  in  the  state 
(HarUord  and  Manchester  hospitals  re- 
portedly  have  programs  they  call  progres- 
sive care,  but  which  are  greatly  modified  i 

Dr.  Donald  Bernstein  of  Mt.  Slnal  was  one 
of  several  administrators  who  doubted  that 
moving  the  patient  saved  money— what  with 
transportation,  changes  in  nurses,  altered 
schedules  and  other  hidden  costs. 

Sister  Mary  Madeline  of  St.  Prancls 
Hospital.  Hartford,  talked  about  the  so-called 
progressive  or  intermediary  care. 

"We  don't  have  extended  care  facilities" 
she  said  of  her  e25-bed  hospital,  "(but)  i 
don't  know  if  Intermediary  care  would  affect 
costs." 

A  two-sided  argument  over  hospital  care  is 
the  familiar  emergency  room,  a  24-hour 
crisU-orlented  service  that  has  changed  over 
the  years. 

Use  of  the  emergency  room  has  grown  At 
Hartford  Hospital,  the  states  second  largest 
facility,  calls  have  doubled  since  I960  from 
27.000  to  55.000  last  year. 

Basic  to  the  problem  here.  Is  the  In- 
creased use  of  the  emergency  room  as  an 
extension  of  the  doctor's  office.  It  is  the 
expensive  way  doctors  have  relieved  them- 
selves of  those  famous  house  calls  our  grand- 
mother used  to  tell  us  about. 

"We've  created  that  monster  called  the 
emergency  room. "  conceded  the  outgomg 
head  of  the  Hartford  County  Medical  So- 
ciety. Dr.  Canzonettl. 

But  the  medical  insurance  programs,  he 
added,  have  not  helped.  Often,  because  of 
limited  Insurance  coverage.  It  is  the  only 
type  of  care  that  can  be  covered  under  a 
contract. 

Some  hospitals,  like  St.  Francis  and  New 
Britain,  have  full-time  emergency  room  doc- 
tors— not  staff  physicians  "forced"  to  do 
service.  Some  facilities  now  have  "auxiliary 
emergency  unlta"  for  people  \  .th  not-so 
urgent  emergencies.  But  It  all  costa  money. 
The  hospitals  have  also  been  hit  hard  for 
waste  by  duplication.  "They  are  little  em- 
pires built  In  terms  of  Parkinsons  law  (for 
every  person  employed,  there  Is  a  Job  to  fill 
the  time)."  one  doctor  said  of  the  hospitals 
Because  of  hospital  trustee  attitudes,  hos- 
pitals that  have  explored  combined  services, 
have  in  many  cases  kept  doing  things  alone. 
Dr.  Max  Goldstein,  Incoming  president  of 
the  Hartford  County  Medical  Society,  blames 
what  he  terms  "empire  building"  by  non- 
medical trustees  for  much  overlap  in  services. 
Several  area  hospitals  each  have  kidney 
teams,  with  what  Goldstein  describes  as  "ex- 
pensive people  and  expensive  equipment." 

Part  of  the  duplication  Is  caused  by  a  time- 
honored  system  where  doctors  "belong"  to 
particular  hospitals,  with  privileges  only  at 
the  institutions  where  they  are  accepted. 

It  has  produced,  conceded  Goldstein,  hos- 
pitals that  must  have  those  duplicated  serv- 
ices because  each  doctor  wanta  them  avail- 
able. But  the  system  that  virtually  prohibits 
a  doctor  from  using  any  hospital,  says  Gold- 
stein, is  one  engineered  by  the  hospital 
boards. 

Why  Isn't  the  system  broken?  Joseph  Gor- 
don, executive  director  of  the  Hartford 
County  Medical  Society,  a  local  arm  of  the 
state  medical  society,  put  it  bluntly. 

"The  doctors  wont  use  tactics  generally 
used  by  the  public."  he  said.  Job  actions  have 
been  hinted,  said  one  doctor,  but  the  physi- 
cians Just  never  get  tough. 

A  tradition — and  an  expensive  one — is  the 
tying  of  the  nurse — doctor — and  continuing 
education  facilities  to  the  hospital. 

At  some  hospitals,  experta  estimate.  5  per 
cent  or  more  of  the  per  bed  charges  are  for 
education. 

Hospitals,  or  at  least  some  administrators, 
say  the  best  nurses  are  those  trained  at  hos- 
pital-nursing schools  that  are  Joined. 
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But  one  administrator  said  the  state  could 
take  over  the  nurse  education.  If  It  "assured 
us"  of  quality  training.  Part  of  this  changed 
attitude  Is  more  than  costa.  Recently  It  has 
t)een  tougher  for  some  schools  to  recruit  and 
keep  studenta. 

The  Hospital  Cost  Commission  has  put  ed- 
ucational costs  for  nurses  alone  at  ie  mil- 
lion annually.  Dr.  Goldstein,  speaking  as 
president  of  the  County  Medical  Society,  be- 
lieves the  sick  population  in  the  state  should 
not  have  to  bear  the  major  costa  of  educating 
nurses,  doctors  and  other  professionals. 

In  Its  last  report  to  the  commission,  the 
staff  of  the  Hospital  Cost  Commission  out- 
lined the  same  philosophy.  They  would  like 
to  see  the  education  programs  transferred  to 
state  financing  and  control,  a  move  that  could 
lower  hospital  costa. 

"Educational  programs  for  nursing  person- 
nel and  other  technical  skills."  said  the  re- 
port, "(should)  be  removed  from  the  hospital 
getting  and  be  provided  In  the  state  school 
system  ...  as  a  means  of  reducing  direct  cost 
to  the  sick  patient." 

(From  the  Hartford  Times,  Jan.    26,    1971) 

Medical  "Blues"  Sheltered 
(By  James  N.  Mason,  Jr.,  and  Jeffrey  Daniels) 

Can  Connecticut  Medical  Service  (Blue 
Shield)  work  aggressively  for  coet-savlng 
medical  reforms  when  60  per  cent  of  Ito 
board  are  doctors? 

Can  Connecticut  Blue  Cross,  whose  board's 
IS-members  Include  seven  hospital  trustees, 
work  aggressively  against  higher  hospital 
costs? 

Could  these  two  nonprofit  Institutions, 
which  claim  the  lion's  share  of  health  In- 
surance protection  In  Connecticut,  operata 
more  effectively  as  a  merged,  single  organl- 
eation? 

These  are  among  questions  raised  Inside 
and  outaide  the  state's  sprawling  medical  In- 
dustry as  leaders  of  government,  business, 
and  consumers  grope  for  answers  to  the  steep 
rise  of  health  costa. 

CMS.  with  1.3  million  members,  and  Blue 
Cross,  with  1.6  mlllloD,  bridle  at  the  sug- 
gestion that  they  aren't  doing  all  that  their 
limited  swat  will  permit  In  the  effort  to  re- 
duce costs.  As  hospital  administrators  and 
physicians  are  quick  to  point  out,  "the 
Blues"  have  no  right  to  meddle  In  the  affairs 
of  private  institutions. 

But  former  State  Senator  and  Majority 
Leader  Edward  Marcus  Is  among  critics  who 
feel  greater  state  government  infiuence  Is 
In  order  for  these  two  tax-sheltered  insur^-s 
which  have  such  heavy  Impact  on  Connecti- 
cut citizens. 

He  sponsored  an  unsuccessful  bill  In  1969 
which  would  have  given  the  Governor  partial 
appointive  powers  on  the  CMS  and  Blue 
Cross  boards. 

"Even  though  all  the  members  of  these 
boards  are  public-spirited  citizens,  I  felt  It 
was  Important  for  the  Governor  to  have  some 
appointive  privileges."  said  Marcus.  "The 
boards  of  any  Institution  run  the  danger  of 
becoming  inbred.  New  members  are  usually 
suggested  by  management  and  reflect  man- 
agement's point  of  view." 

Except  for  the  1969  two  per  cent  tax  on 
premiums.  Blue  C^oes  and  CMS  operate  tax- 
free  as  nonprofit  companies.  The  exemptions 
Include  tax-free  status  for  buildings  housing 
their  offices  in  New  Haven. 

Besides  the  eight  physicians  on  the  CMS 
board,  most  of  whom  are  medical  staff  officers 
In  hospitals  of  their  communities,  the  CMS 
board  Includes  eight  lay  representatives:  The 
CMS  legal  counsel,  two  utility  company  ex- 
executives,  chief  executives  of  two  small  in- 
dustrial firms,  a  retired  executive  of  Pltney- 
Bowes.  Inc.,  a  savings  bank  executive,  and  a 
labor  union  official. 

A  Blue  Cross  spokesman  stressed  that  there 
we  no  paid  hospital  administrators  on  Ita 
board.  But  seven  of  the  15  lay  representatives 
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bold  trusteeships  or  higher  posts  on  hospital 
boards. 

The  board  includes  the  Blue  Cross  legal 
counsel,  a  physician,  two  utility  company 
employees,  two  labor  leaders,  two  department 
store  executives,  an  executive  of  New  Depar- 
ture Hyatt  Division  of  General  Motors,  a 
Yale  University  official,  a  newspaper  publish- 
er, stock  broker,  an  executive  of  Scovll  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  and  a  state  officer  Gerald 
Lamb,  appointed  when  he  was  state  treasurer. 

When  CMS  seta  new  rates.  It  consulta  ita 
medical  advisory  committee,  composed  en- 
tirely of  physicians.  The  final  rate  schedule, 
prepared  for  state  Insurance  Department 
consideration.  Is  approved  by  CMS  board — 
loaded  with  physicians. 

Similarly,  any  use  of  the  oonslderable 
flnanclal  leverage  which  Blue  Cross  might 
use  to  Induce  cost-saving  reforms  must  flrst 
be  approved  by  a  board  whose  members  In- 
clude many  ho^ltal  trustees. 

Nevertheless,  CMS  and  Blue  Cross.  Insist 
that  their  records  pwlnt  to  many  efforta  and 
acbievementa  toward  medical  cost  control. 

On  the  question  of  merger,  Blue  Cross  has 
favored  It,  but  CMS  balked,  supported  by 
physicians  who  claimed  merger  would  lead 
to  meddling  in  their  profession. 

Some  doctors  warned  a  legislative  commit- 
tee in  1968  that  they  would  withdraw  from 
CMS  participation  if  tbe  merger  succeeded. 

Former  State  Insurance  Commissioner 
William  R.  Cotter  (now  a  U.S.  Representa- 
tive) tried  unsuccessfully  that  year  to  get 
legislative  approval  of  a  merger  plan  for  the 
two  groups.  He  said  it  would  permit  savings 
of  at  least  $1  million  in  operations  and  other 
factors,  and  would  permit  greater  coordina- 
tion of  efforts  to  control  costa. 

Blue  Cross  favored  the  Idea  but  CMS.  bol- 
stered by  the  physicians,  opposed  it  and  suc- 
ceeded in  burying  it.  A  similar  merger  pro- 
pKJsal  was  killed  In  1967. 

Blue  Cross  and  CMS  split  the  bill  on  an 
•80.000  consultant's  evaluation  of  merger 
possibilities  in  19S8.  When  the  report  was 
published  In  1969.  it  shied  away  from  specific 
recommendations.  Blue  Cross  continued  to 
favor  merger  and  Cotter  said  the  report 
merely  strengthened  his  conviction  that 
merger  made  good  sense. 

Despite  the  charges  of  hospital-doctor 
domination,  "the  Blues"  contend  they  are 
doing  all  that  is  legally  possible  or  politically 
realistic  to  Induce  cost  control  without 
courting  rebellion  of  the  largely  automonous 
private  hospitals  and  physicians. 

"We  feel  we're  doing  more  than  anybody 
else  to  influence  lower  costa,"  said  John 
Kennedy,  vice  president  for  marketing  at 
Blue  Cross. 

He  cited  these  developments  of  recent  years 
which  were  either  initiated  or  actively  sup- 
ported by  Blue  Cross. 

Elimination  of  duplicated  beneflte.  It  is 
no  longer  possible  for  a  Blue  Cross  subscriber, 
who  is  also  a  member  of  another  health  bene- 
fit plan,  to  receive  beneflts  from  both  for  the 
same  service.  Blue  Cross  saved  about  92  mil- 
lion in  1970  from  this  new  policy,  which  was 
sanctioned  by  the  1969  General  Assembly. 

A  cost  saving  Incentive  program.  Hospitals 
have  been  accused  of  operating  too  loosely 
under  open-ended  flnanclal  practices.  Blue 
CroBs  now  offers  a  two  p«r  cent  Incentive 
bonus  to  hospitals  which  set  a  realistic  budg- 
et and  then  stick  to  it. 

Merit  rating  of  Blue  Croes  groups.  This 
helped -spread  medical  costa  more  equitably 
among  the  state's  employer  groups.  By  legis- 
lative authority.  Blue  Cross  now  rates  larger 
groups  according  to  each  one's  "experience." 

Data  collection  to  evaluate  hospital  bed 
use.  Blue  Cross  compiles  data  to  determine 
if  too  much  use  Is  given  to  hospitals  by 
some  doctors,  or  possibly  by  staff  practice. 

Pilot  projecta  In  home  care.  In  New  Britain, 
Blue  Cross  Is  supporting  a  program  aimed 
at  getting  patlenta  out  of  high  cost  inten- 
sive  care   hospital   beds  and   back   to  their 
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homes  as  quickly  as  possible.  But  this  can 
happen  only  U  visiting  nurses  or  other 
medical  personnel  can  give  proper  attention 
to  convalescenta  sifter  they  get  home. 

Encouraging  "preadmission  testing,"  Blue 
Cross  Is  urging  physicians  to  send  ambulatory 
patienta  to  hospitals  for  lab  testa  In  advance 
of  actual  bed  confinement.  This  frequently 
cuta  one  or  two  days  off  of  total  hospital  con- 
flnement. 

Consulting  and  other  aid  to  ccwimunlty 
groups  interested  In  health  programs.  Blue 
Crose,  recognizing  growing  Interest  in  pre- 
pay outpatient  health  plans,  is  working  with 
a  neighborhood  clinic  In  New  Haven  toward 
possible  dovetailing  of  hospital  services  with 
out-patient  prepay  services. 

Support  of  the  (Connecticut  Hospital  Plan- 
ning Commission.  Blue  Cross  will  Impose  a 
5  per  cent  penalty  on  Ita  reimbursementa  to 
any  hospital  which  undertakes  a  building 
project  of  more  than  9250.000  without  prior 
approval  of  the  Connecticut  Hospital  Plan- 
ning Commission. 

Support  of  Public  Act  683  which  gave 
muscle  to  the  Planning  Commission.  Hospi- 
tals will  now  be  denied  accreditation  needed 
for  any  state  and  federal  funds  if  they  un- 
dertake expansion  projecta  without  commis- 
sion approval. 

Eugene  Whlttaker.  director  of  communi- 
cations for  CMS,  says  the  company's  stand- 
ard fee  schedule  for  doctors  under  ito  full- 
payment  Century  Plan  of  benefita  is  a  major 
factor  In  holding  down  physicians'  fees. 

Of  the  state's  3,700  physicians,  about  1,800 
are  members  of  the  Century  Plan,  meaning 
that  they  charge  no  more  than  the  CMS 
maxlmxun  for  various  medical  services.  For 
instance,  tbe  CMS  Century  Plan  rate  for  an 
appendectomy  Is  9250.  (It  was  (200  before 
the  rate  boost  this  year.) 

Member  physicians  agree  to  charge  only 
this  amount.  Nonmember  physicians  may 
charge  their  patienta  what  they  choose,  but 
CMS  will  pay  only  the  (250  and  the  patient 
must  pay  any  difference  out  of  his  own 
pocket. 

[From  the  Hartford  Times,  Jan.  27, 1971] 

Hospital  "Watchdog"  Has  No  Bask 

(By  James  N.  Mason.  Jr.  and  Jeffrey  Daniels) 

Tbe  state's  Cotmcll  on  Hospitals  was  cre- 
ated as  a  watchdog  over  rising  hospital  costa, 
but  in  the  15-month  existence  of  the  unit  It 
has  "passed"  some  45  rate  Increases  without 
a  murmur. 

Left  with  no  funds  to  hire  a  staff,  and 
stacked  with  a  five-member  board  dominated 
by  hospital  Industry  repreeentativee,  the 
council  Is  a  good  example  of  Connecticut's 
weak  control  over  the  34  non-profit,  volim- 
teer  hospitals  in  tbe  state. 

It  was  not  without  truth,  then,  when  a 
Connecticut  Hospital  Association  spokesman 
said  recently,  "We  haven't  seen  much  activity 
In  the  Council  on  Hospitals." 

It  was  the  way  the  hospital  lobbies  planned 
it  when  they  created  the  council  in  1969  by 
act  of  the  legislature.  According  to  medical 
sources.  It  was  the  way  the  hospitals  blvinted 
efforts  to  control  the  Industry,  while  provid- 
ing some  kind  of  facade  of  regulation. 

Even  as  the  hospitals  say  they  are  fighting 
a  rough  battle  against  Increasing  costa.  they 
are  winning  a  tougher  struggle :  Keeping  the 
hospitals  out  of  state  control. 

It  has  been  a  seesaw  struggle  with  both 
side — state  vs.  industry — battling  to  move 
the  regulation  question  off  dead  center. 

Even  now,  two  legislative  committees  are 
due  to  report  on  fact-finding  searches  in 
high  medical  costa.  At  least  three  bills  have 
been  filed  to  strengthen  state  control  over 
the  hospitals. 

But  with  hospital  per  bed  charges  running 
about  •80  a  day  in  the  state,  the  two  state 
agencies  that  regulate  hospitals  say  they  have 
little  control  over  rising  costa. 
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Th«  state'8  Hospital  Cost  Commission,  a 
3«ccion  under  tba  budget  division,  sets  rrnte* 
every  31  months  for  hospitals  which  tre«t 
state  welfare  and  mental  patients.  But,  de> 
spite  control  over  some  t2a.9  mUllon  in  an- 
nual funds  to  the  hospitals,  the  commission's 
executive  director  says  his  control  over  costs 
la  limited. 

"Indirectly,"  said  Edward  S.  BCarnaslewlca, 
"we  can  do  something  to  help  cut  (hospital) 
costs,  but  It  Is  a  spln-oS  to  private  patients. 

The  Hospital  Association  believes  the  beet 
agent  for  making  hospitals  more  efficient  are 
thoee  "knowledgeable"  in  the  field;  those 
who  run  the  hospitals. 

Allen  Herkimer,  whose  Connecticut  Hos- 
pital Research  and  Education  Foundation  Is 
a  federally-funded  arm  of  the  Hospital  As- 
sociation. Is  working  on  ways  to  cut  hospital 
coats  by  budgeting  method  changes. 

But  efforts  by  the  hospitals  to  keep  out 
state  government  scrutiny  and  control  of 
hospital  budgets  and  affairs  has  been 
effective. 

It  Is  no  secret,  both  within  th»  hoepltal 
Industry  and  In  the  closely  aligned  doctors' 
groups,  that  The  Hospital  Coet  Commission, 
particularly  Karnaslewlcz,  has  been  a  thorn 
In  the  hospital's  side. 

In  196©.  leglalaUon  was  Introduced  that 
would  have  eliminated  his  Job  and  rede- 
signed and  enlarged  the  Cost  Commission, 
now  made  up  of  four  key  state  commis- 
sioners. 

Palling  at  this,  the  Council  on  Hospitals 
put  under  the  State  Health  Department,  was 
created.  A  950,000  budget  request  was  denied 
by  the  Legislature  and  the  commission's 
make-up  was  ordered  to  provide  ample  in- 
Industry  representation. 

The  council's  purpose,  according  to  the 
law,  was  to  review  all  rate  increases  by  the 
34  hospitals  and  Issue  Investigative  reports, 
and  recommendations  on  the  proposed  rate 
hike. 

The  Council  has  been  busy,  according  to 
Its  chairman.  Health  Commissioner  PVanklln 
M.  Poote.  but  most  of  Its  work  has  not  been 
In  cost  analysis  or  review  of  rising  costs. 

It  has  never  scheduled  a  hearing  on  the 
more  than  45  rate  hikes  The  Council  has 
never,  says  the  Hoepltal  Cost  Commission. 
asked  for  technical  anlstance  on  rate  cases. 

"We've  been  handicapped  because  of  lack 
of  money."  said  Poote.  "We  don't  even  have 
a  stenographer   We  don't  have  a  cent  " 

Doctors  who  were  asked  about  the  Council 
said  they  had  not  expected  too  much  from 
It.  particularly  because  the  legislation  pro- 
vided for  two  direct  representatives  from  the 
hosplUl  Industry. 

Some  state  officials  privately  say  they 
would  like  to  see  more  "consumer"  or  lay 
representation  on  the  Council. 

Members  of  the  Council  Include  Dr. 
Christie  McCloud,  chief  pathologist  at  Mld- 
dletown  Hospital;  Dr.  Isidore  S.  Geetter,  for- 
mer director  of  Mt.  Slnal  Hospital  and  the 
Connecticut  Hospital  AEsoclatlon  repre- 
sentative; Francis  P.  Dellafera.  president  of 
the  Connecticut  Extended  Care  Pacllltlee 
Association  (niorslng  homes) ;  Mrs.  Annarle  P. 
Caael,  a  layman,  and  Oeorge  Pipkin,  layman 
and  executive  director  of  Hill  Neighborhood 
House.  Bridgeport. 

The  Council .  according  to  Ptoote.  has  been 
Investtgatlng  over-oil  hoepltal  planning  and 
has  streamlined  reporting  procedures  for 
hospitals  seeking  approval  of  rate  lncre"»ses. 

While  the  track  record  In  the  Council  has 
not  evidenced  vigorous  review  of  the  hospi- 
tal coet  spiral,  actions  taken  by  the  hospitals 
In  the  state  concerning  expansion  and  state- 
MtabUshed  rates  has  been  even  Isss  encour- 
aging. 

Despite  the  scheduling  of  two  days  of  hear- 
ings In  Bridgeport  and  carrying  out  what  Dr. 
Poote  termed  Intensive  Investigation,  the 
Council  has  been  unable  to  stop  expansion 
of  the  Park  City  Hospital's  maternity  wing. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

According  to  law.  the  Council  la  to  review 
all  expansion  or  renovation  projects  by  hos- 
pitals where  the  cost  exceeds  tafiO.OOO.  At 
stake  here  is  state  accreditation  for  handling 
Medicare.  Medicaid  and  welfare  cases  (this 
amounta  to  about  30  per  cent  of  a  hospital's 
annual  revenue). 

Park  City,  however  decided  to  build  a 
lOO-unlt  maternity  wing.  The  plans  were 
carried  out  despite  surveys  by  the  Council 
In  Bridgeport  demonstrating  that  occupancy 
rates  at  the  three  volunteer  hospitals  was 
only  50  or  eo  per  cent. 

While  the  need  for  the  maternity  wing  was 
severely  questioned  the  wing  is  under  con- 
struction and  the  attorney  general  has  ruled, 
said  Poote,  that  Park  City  Hospital  had  be- 
gun work  before  the  Council's  power  took 
effect. 

In  a  second,  more  recent,  incident,  a  »300.- 
000  renovation  of  the  surgical  wing  of  Unlver- 
slty-McCook  Hospital  has  been  approved  and 
bonded,  bids  let  and  construction  started 
without  Council  approval  The  vote  Is  sched- 
uled for  Feb.  18  on  the  now  under  cjnstruc- 
tlon  project.  Officials  say  it  was  an  oversight. 

If  the  Council  has  had  trouble  in  control- 
ling hospital  activity,  the  Hospital  Cost  Com- 
mission has  its  own  troubles. 

The  Commission  staff  complains  it  Is  over- 
worked, while  the  Hospital  Association  ac- 
cuses the  Commission  employes  of  being  cost 
analjrsts  who  know  figures  but  little  about 
how  a  hospital  work." 

"It's  an  easy  th'ng  to  criticize  hospital 
costs."  said  Robert  Waterson  public  relations 
man  for  the  Hospital  Association.  "(But)  we 
have  the  responsibility  for  dealing  with  peo- 
ple's lives." 

The  Commission.  In  Its  annual  report,  con- 
sistently chastises  the  hospiuis  for  ineffi- 
ciency ( though  the  Commission  has  no  con- 
trol here)  and  last  year  it  made  an  attempt 
to  Impose  Its  » ill  on  the  hospitals. 

The  law  says  the  Hospital  Cost  Commis- 
sion must  establish  rates  for  all  hospitals 
that  treat  state-sponsored  patients.  The  com- 
mission must  choose  the  "lower  cost"  be- 
tween what  the  hospitals  list  as  their  "pub- 
lic charge"  and  what  they  claim  as  actual 
costs  for  service. 

The  commission.  Instead,  chose  to  estab- 
lish what  It  termed  a  "reasonable  rate"  for 
certain  clinical  and  emergency  room  services 
In  the  hospitals.  The  commission  did  not  ac- 
cept, on  face  value,  the  hospital  data. 

The  hospitals  went  to  court  In  two  cases. 
Superior  Court  Judges  ruled  that  the  state, 
under  present  law.  could  not  say  what  a  rea- 
sonable cost  should  be.  but  could  only  pick 
the  lower  cost  from  those  provided  by  the 
hospitals. 

In  the  two  cases  the  rates  were  Increaaed. 
sending  rates  up  In  many  of  the  34  hospitals. 
It  cost  the  state  taxpayers  an  additional 
$256,370  In  a  31-month  period.  This  was  in 
addition  to  the  approxlniiately  $80  million 
already  budgeted  to  pay  for  state  patients. 

The  struggle  goes  on.  One  of  three  bills 
now  before  the  Legislature  would  give  the 
State  Cost  Commission  power  to  determine 
lU  rates  on  "reasonable  rate."  This  would 
give  the  commission  power  to  review  hospi- 
tal procedures  to  establish  efficiency. 

Another  evidence  of  the  push-pull  rela- 
tionship Is  In  a  bin  introduced  by  Rep.  Mor- 
ris N.  Cohen  ( D-Bloomfleld ) . 

Cohen's  bill  would  strengthen  the  Hos- 
pital Cost  Commission,  giving  it  authority 
to  Investigate  and  evaluate  patient  charges 
for  all  hospitals. 

The  bill  also  would  empower  the  Com- 
mission staff  to  Investigate  the  financial  re- 
sources of  the  hospitals  and  review  their 
stated  needs  for  special  equipment. 

The  legislation.  In  short,  would  attempt 
to  put  twck  most  of  the  pmwer  taken  away 
from  the  Commission  by  the  1969  Legisla- 
ture and  add  to  it. 
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The  chance  of  passage?  Sources  close  to 
the  industry.  Including  people  within  the 
state  government,  are  not  too  opUmlstlc. 

[Prom  the  Hartford  Times,  Jan.  28,  1971 1 

MDs  DKAfT  Pat-bt-Montr  Plan 

(By  James  N.  Mason,  Jr..  and 

Jeffrey  Daniels) 

A  new  health  Insurance  plan,  good  for 
virtually  all  medical  services  In  a  doctor's 
office.  Is  under  study  by  the  Hartford  County 
Medical  Association  and  could  become  a 
demonstration  program  for  other  commu- 
nities. 

Association  officials  are  quick  to  stress  that 
this  Idea  Is  stlU  very  young  and  Its  outcome 
uncertain,  but  If  It  reaches  fruition,  they  say 
It  could  be  another  answer  to  the  medical 
cost  spiral  and  could  remove  the  financial 
uncertainties  of  thousands  of  Hartford  area 
families. 

The  proposal  Is  essentially  a  pre-pay  out- 
patient plan,  but  the  doctors  shy  away  from 
this  term,  which  has  usually  been  Identified 
with  group  clinics  staffed  by  salaried  physl- 
clans — as  in  the  Kaiser  Plan  on  the  West 
Coast  of  the  New  Haven  Community  Medical 
Plan  In  this  state. 

The  plan.  If  one  can  be  formulated  which 
win  satisfy  a  majority  of  the  association's 
1.200  member  physicians,  would  safeguard 
the  medical  profession's  much-cherished  fee- 
for-eervlce  system,  which  has  come  under  at- 
tack from  medical  reform  advocates. 

The  fee  system,  say  critics,  offers  little 
Incentive  for  physicians  to  control  cost  of 
treatment.  The  longer  the  treatment,  the 
greater  the  physicians  income. 

But,  this  liability  would  probably  be  elimi- 
nated under  a  pre-pay  plan  covering  Hartford 
physicians.  Pees  would  tend  to  be  standard- 
ized for  all  outpatient  services,  much  as  they 
are  now  In  services  covered  by  Connecticut 
Medical  Service  and  other  private  health 
plans  whose  benefits  mainly  extend  to  treat- 
ment In  hospitals. 

Subscribers  to  an  association  plan  would 
continue  to  select  their  family  doctors  from 
hundreds  of  member-physlclans  They  would 
continue  to  be  treated  In  doctors'  offices  lo- 
cated throughout  the  area  (as  opposed  to 
traveling  some  distances  If  pre-paid  health 
services  were  offered  In  clinics)  They  would 
pay  a  standard  monthly  premium  In  ex- 
change for  guaranteed  out-patient  medical 
services  as  needed. 

As  tentatively  conceived  today,  a  non- 
profit corporation  would  be  established  to 
handle  premium  collections  and  reimburse- 
ments to  physicians  for  services  to  their  pa- 
tient-subscribers. 

The  resulting  centralization  oT  billing  and 
operating  costs  would  presumably  help  hold 
down  the  rtslng  overhead  costs  rejKjrted  by 
physicians. 

"Peer  review" — scrutiny  of  medical  charges 
by  medical  professionals — would  gr^ard 
against  unnecessary  costs  that  could  other- 
wise push  premiums  up.  And  the  physicians 
would  have  strong  Incentive  to  keep  the  pre- 
miums as  low  as  possible,  especially  In  light 
of  growing  consumer  consciousness  and  pub- 
lic complaints  toward  rising  costs. 

Dr.  Andrew  J.  Canzonettl.  association  pres- 
ident, said  the  association  has  the  blessing 
of  the  Connecticut  Medical  Society  In  Its 
study  of  a  possible  outpatient  plan. 

The  state  medical  society  vigorously  op- 
posed legislation  In  1967  which  led  to  the 
out[>atlent  program  sponsored  by  Tale  Medi- 
cal School  and  the  New  Haven  Labor  Coun- 
cU  In  that  city. 

But  the  plan  was  seen  by  the  medical  so- 
ciety as  creating  a  government-subsidized 
competition  with  private  practitioners  In 
New  Haven. 

Dr.  Canzonettl  said  one  factor  which  may 
make  a  local  pre-pay  plan  palatable  to  pri- 
vate physicians  U  the  fact  that  fees  for  fed- 
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er^y-ftnanoed  Medicare  have  already  been 
standardized  and  subjected  to  peer  review. 

Also,  physicians  enrolled  In  Connecticut 
Medical  Service  consent  to  charge  standard 
fees  established  by  the  state  medical  society. 

Pees  used  to  be  fairly  secret.  Doctors  fre- 
quently had  little  Idea  of  what  their  col- 
leagues charged  for  the  same  types  of  treat- 
ment, says  Joseph  Oordon,  executive  director 
of  the  County  Medical  Association;  but  Medi- 
care has  changed  that. 

The  physicians'  program  would  be  designed 
to  dovetail  with  hospital  Insurance  plans  and 
could  also  accommodate  existing  medical  In- 
surance plans  and  federal-state  welfare  cov- 
erage. Dr.  Canzonettl  said. 

Built  Into  the  plan  could  be  options  for 
regular  physical  examinations  and  other  pre- 
ventive medicine  In  order  to  detect  physical 
ailments  for  early  treatment  before  they  be- 
came far  more  expensive,  and  debilitating, 
for  the  patient,  say  the  doctors. 

The  medical  association  has  no  time  table 
for  creating  their  proposal,  but  fast-moving 
evenu  nationally  and  possibly  In  the  state 
could  be  a  ^ur  for  action. 

The  Idea  of  a  local  outftatlent  Insurance 
plan  comes  at  a  time  when  many  proposals 
are  being  presented  to  Congress  for  over- 
hauling the  present,  flabby,  medical  industry. 

From  the  doctors'  point  of  view,  the  most 
frightening  of  these  is  Sen.  Kennedy's  Health 
Security  Bill,  which  has  the  backing  of  the 
AFL-CIO  labor  tmlons  and  the  United  Auto- 
mobile Workers  among  other  liberal  forces. 

This  measure  would  make  the  federal  gov- 
ertunent  the  overseer  of  all  health  services. 
Physicians  and  hospitals  fear  It  would  cut 
deeply  into  their  historic  autonomy. 

But.  they  also  realize  that  unless  they 
take  initiative  now  to  deal  with  high  costs 
and  deficiencies  In  the  health  system,  advo- 
cates of  government  control  will  have  a 
stronger  case. 


[Prom  the  Hartford  Times,  Jan.  29,   1971] 

Congress  Mat  Warrx  thk  Rx 
(By  James  N.  Mason,  Jr.  and  Jeffrey  Daniels) 

The  crisis  over  the  high  cost  of  medical 
care — Indeed,  the  experts  now  label  It  an 
emergency — has  achieved  star  billing  in  a 
rapid  spiral  that  Is  only  matched  by  the  es- 
calating costs. 

There  have  been,  for  years,  various  pro- 
posals seeking  to  modify  the  nation's  frac- 
tlonallzed  health  care  system. 

But  health  care,  and  Its  cost,  was  a  problem 
much  like  pollution.  It  was  there  but  It  could 
never  quite  be  termed  a  "crisis." 

Suddenly,  however,  there  are  now  no  less 
than  30  proposals  to  reform  health.  There 
are  at  least  eight  major  programs  now  facing 
CongresBlonal  scrutiny.  The  President  has 
set  aside  a  separate  message  to  Congress  to 
deal  with  health. 

The  problem  of  high  health  costs  Is  simply 
an  Issue  whose  time  has  come.  Five  years  ago, 
the  problem  of  health  care  was  a  nagging 
headache.  Now,  like  Its  environmental  coun- 
terpart, health  care  cost  Is  a  full-scale  crisis 
demanding  Immediate  attention. 

Where  Is  that  attention  coming  from?  Who 
Is  focusing  on  the  necessary  changes  In  a 
health  system  that  has  t>een  described  as 
"Jury-rlgged?" 

A  glance  at  the  proposals  making  the 
Washington  circuit  shows  the  plans  have 
several  common  themes: 

Most  plans  emphasize  significant  changes 
In  the  present  health  care  system;  major  re- 
form Is  forecast. 

Most  of  the  proposals  have  come  from 
organizations  with  a  direct  Interest  In  the 
WO  billion  a  year  medical  Industry. 

Virtually  every  proposal  before  Congress 
comes  from  persons  or  organizations  that 
must  share  the  blame  for  the  present  cost 
erlsia. 
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Some  proposals  want  to  enlarge  the  Medl- 
care-Medlcald  system,  others  want  to  en- 
compass It  In  far-reaching  national  programs. 
Still  a  third  segment  wants  to  eliminate  the 
existing  federal  programs  altogether. 

The  labor-Initiated  programs  are  suggest- 
ing a  totally  nationalized  health  system. 
These  plans,  still  far  from  winning  accept- 
ance, have  already  had  their  effects  on  the 
others. 

Generally,  the  hospital  industry  wants  one 
that  will  leave  their  sector  Intact.  The  doc- 
tors' proposal  would  retain  the  basic  free- 
dom of  the  doctor.  The  Insurance  firms'  pro- 
gram would  guarantee  the  continued  need 
for  prtvate  Insurers. 

All  the  programs  attempt  to  deal.  In  some 
way,  with  the  vast  numbers  of  Americans  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  says  are  not  being  adequately 
treated. 

As  the  lobbyists  for  the  programs  attempt 
to  win  support  In  the  Congress,  the  plans 
may  be  modified.  The  final  solution.  If  one 
comes  this  year,  may  be  an  amalgam  of 
several  plans. 

The  major  proposals,  for  the  present,  look 
like  this: 

RXTMAN    SECrrStTT    BIU. 

Sponsored  by  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy 
and  Rep.  Martha  Ortfflths,  this  bill  is  the 
creation  of  the  Committee  of  100,  spear- 
headed In  1969-70  by  the  late  Walter  Reu- 
ther,  president  of  the  United  Auto  Workers. 
The  Reuther-Kennedy  package  \i'as  merged 
this  year  with  the  very  similar  Griffiths  bill, 
which  was  developed  by  the  AFL-CIO. 

Federal  government  would  take  over  all  fi- 
nancing of  health  care,  establishing  regional 
offices  which  would  negotiate  rates  with  doc- 
tors and  hospitals. 

It  would  wipe  out  the  private  health  In- 
surance Industry  and  the  present  structure 
of  group  health  plans  used  by  most  Ameri- 
cans to  cover  their  health  bills. 

Group  practice  plans  (In  which  several 
physicians  of  varying  specialties  practice 
together  and  coordinate  care  of  patients) 
would  be  encouraged. 

All  Americans  would  be  entitled  to  total 
medical  care  which  woxild  be  financed  by  a 
3.5  per  cent  tax  on  employers'  payrolls  and 
one  per  cent  levied  on  individual  Income 
up  to  $15,000.  Federal  funds  raised  through 
existing  sources  would  pay  the  rest. 

Estimates  range  from  $53  billion  to  $77 
billion  on  what  the  cost  of  full  Implemen- 
tation of  this  plan  would  be.  In  the  Ken- 
nedy-Grtfflths  bill  reintroduced  this  week,  a 
gradual  phase-In  Is  proposed  which  would 
require  less  Initially. 

Consumers  would  be  in  the  majority  on 
local  health-care-pollcy  boards  which  might 
sharply  contrast  with  most  of  today's  hos- 
pital boards.  These  tend  to  limit  representa- 
tion to  prominent  business  and  civic  leaders. 

AMZRIFLAN 

Proposed  by  the  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation. It  would  link  hospital  care  with 
new  health-care  corporations  in  which  eli- 
gible individuals  could  receive  all  outpatient 
services,  which  would  be  financed  by  the 
federal  government. 

Eligible  persons  also  would  be  protected 
for  catastrophic  lUness — payment  for  hos- 
pitalization and  other  needs  when  personal 
hospital  Insurance  benefits  had  expired. 

To  be  eligible  for  services  of  the  health- 
care corporation  and  the  catastrophic  serv- 
ices, however,  individuals  would  have  to 
purchase  "basic  benefits"  from  a  private 
Insurer. 

These  basic  benefits  would  be  prescribed 
by  the  federal  government.  AHA  has  sug- 
gested up  to  90  days  of  hospital  care.  30  days 
In  less  Intensive  care  beds,  and  90  days  in  a 
nursing  home. 

A  spokesman  for  the  insurance  industry 
fears  that  prtvate  insurers  would  gradually 
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be  squeezed  out  of  this  system  as  the  health 
care  corporations,  which  would  contract 
with  hospitals  for  services,  became  stronger 
entitles. 

Under  the  AHA  plan,  poor  people  unable 
to  afford  prtvate  health  Insurance,  would  be 
covered  by  the  federal  government.  Conse- 
quently, they  would  have  full  righU  with 
other  citizens  to  use  the  health  care  cor- 
porations. 

Physicians  under  this  system  could  con- 
tinue under  a  fee  for  service  system  or  par- 
ticipate as  salaried  members  of  clinics.  AHA 
proposes  a  variety  of  compensation  options 
for  physicians  but  fees  would  be  standard- 
ized under  contracts  with  the  health  care 
corporations. 

MEDicaEDrr 

Proposed  by  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, this  plan  would  let  individuals 
choose  their  own  health  coverage  and  receive 
tax  credits  In  proportion  to  Income.  Credits 
would  range  from  10  per  cent  of  hoepltal 
costs  to  100  per  cent,  the  latter  being  for 
poor  people  t-nable  to  afford  any  part  of 
their  medical  oayments. 

The  physicians  would  depend  on  peer  re- 
view for  cost  and  quality  control,  but  the 
basic  system  for  delivering  health  Bervlces 
would  not  change. 

Estimated  federal  cost:  $16  bUllon. 

HEALTBCAKE 

Proposed  by  the  Health  Insurance  Associa- 
tion of  America  which  includes  the  major 
insurance  companies  of  Hartford  where  thou- 
sands work  in  health  insurance  jobs. 

This  system  would  basically  preserve  the 
present  delivery  system  but  would  strengthen 
controls  on  physicians'  fees  as  part  of  an 
extension  of  Insurance  benefits  for  outpa- 
tient services.  Most  Insurance  benefits  today 
are  tied  to  hospitalization. 

Companies  complain  that  Inability  to  con- 
trol outpatient  costs  under  the  fee  system 
have  discouraged  liberal  coverage  of  outpa- 
tient services  Including  preventive  medicine. 

But  this  position  would  change  under  the 
HIAA  plan  where  preventive  medicine  and 
pre-payment  for  virtually  all  health  services 
would  be  proposed. 

Insurers  would  insist  on  stronger  profes- 
sional guidelines  and  peer  review  to  control 
outpatient  costs.  They  also  would  want  leg- 
islative support  to  assure  sound  budget 
policies  by  hospitals  and  authority  to  appeal 
when   hospital   budgets   became,  excessive. 

Heavy  stress  would  be  placed  on  switching 
from  hospital  emphasis  to  ambulatory  care 
to  avoid  wasteful  use  of  hoepltal  beds. 

The  HIAA  plan  also  proposes  financial  In- 
centives for  medical  school  graduates  to  serve 
in  areas  lacking  adequate  medical  services. 
Older  physicians  might  be  offered  Wnan^^ial 
Incentives  to  move  to  these  areas. 

Group  insurance,  which  is  a  major  share 
of  the  private  health  insurance  business, 
would  be  safeguarded  with  tax  Incentives  for 
employers  to  meet  voluntary  minimum  stand- 
ards prescribed  by  the  federal  government. 
Pull  compliance  would  mean  100  per  cent 
tax  deduction.  Lesser  plans  would  qualify 
for  only  60  per  cent  deduction. 

Individuals  also  would  continue  to  buy 
prtvate  Insurance.  Poor  people  would  be  in- 
sured through  a  pool  of  insurance  companies 
In  each  state,  sut>sldized  by  up  to  90  per  cent 
by  the  federal  government. 

Estimated  cost  of  this  program  would  be 
about  $660  million. 

NIXON    PLAN 

Still  only  generally  spelled  out.  President 
Nixon's  proposal  would  provide  family  health 
insurance  for  the  poor  and  near-poor  to  re- 
place Medicaid  and  offer  preventive  medicine 
as  well  as  hospital  and  surgical  care. 

It  also  would  provide  government-financed 
catastrophic  Insurance  for  all  Americans  cov- 
ering 80  per  oent  of  medical  bills  over  $2,000, 
Estimated  cost  of  the  Nixon  plan:  $23  billion. 
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I  Prom  th«  Hartford  TImM,  Jan.  80. 1071  ] 
HosprrAi^  Fight  Back  AGAUfsr  Coar  SrotAL 
(By  James  N.  Mason,  Jr..  and  Jeffrey  Daniels) 

Hospitals — the  main  butt  of  criticism  over 
rising  medical  expenses — are  beginning  to 
tight  back,  against  both  the  costs  and  the 
critics. 

In  Connecticut,  where  the  34  non-profit, 
volunteer  hospitals  provide  all  acute  medical 
care,  the  administrators,  planners  and  hos- 
pital partisans  say  they  are  taking  action — 
not  Just  watching  the  coet  spiral  eat  Into 
the  medical  dollar. 

The  hospitals,  clearly,  are  on  the  defensive 
WB  public  agencies,  state  and  Federal,  begin 
to  take  a  Jaundiced  eye  at  hospital  costs  that 
keep  rising. 

The  Connecticut  Hospital  Association  con- 
cedes that  the  battle  against  rising  costs 
isn't  being  won  easily,  but  the  battle  is  being 
waged. 

Hospitals  have  hired  systems  engineers  to 
study  operational  efficiency.  There  are  13 
hospitals  In  the  state  under  direct  contract 
with  one  such  firm  now.  Savings  of  tl-2  mil- 
lion already  have  been  documented. 

Blue  Cross  and  the  federal  government — 
which  both  share  major  costs  of  paying  for 
medical  care — have  sponsored  a  $677,000 
four-year  study  program  to  reform  hospital 
budgets  and  get  hospitals  to  live  within  those 
budgets. 

Twenty-three  hospitals  are  now  voluntar- 
ily participating  in  Joint  purchasing  agree- 
ments, contracts  that  put  the  hospitals  In 
the  higher-discount  bracket  when  they  buy 
supplies. 

Comprehensive  planning  Is  going  on.  with 
a  Hospital  Planning  Commission.  Inc..  fi- 
nanced by  the  member  hospitals.  The  com- 
mission, based  in  New  Haven,  has  already 
created  some  waves,  say  the  hospital  spokes- 
men, with  recommendations  that  are  some- 
times not  popular. 

Administrators  continually  point  at  the 
ominous  labor  portion  of  the  budget — a  70 
percent  item  that  no  hospital  seems  able  to 
cut. 

Last  year  the  Industry  spent  1270  million 
on  salaries,  while  $180  million  went  for  all 
the  rest.  Turnover  In  peraonnri.  moreover, 
reaches  as  high  as  50  per  cent  In  some  hos- 
pitals. 

The  problem,  say  the  hospital  spokesmen, 
has  meant  extensive  retraining  and  now. 
because  of  a  new  state  law  In  effect  since 
Jan.  1.  the  hospitals  will  have  to  pay  un- 
employment Insurance  for  those  leaving  hos- 
pital employ. 

The  hospital  association,  the  primary 
group  that  stands  up  for  the  hospitals,  says 
the  employment  Insurance  alone  will  coet 
another  t3.5  million  annually  acroas  the 
state. 

Hoepltals  say  they  have  redistributed  per- 
sonnel and  Improved  efficiency,  but  basically 
labour  costs  continue  to  be  the  primary  cause 
of  high  costs.  So  the  Industry  seems  to  be 
concentrating  coet  cutting  In  the  other  parts 
of  the  hospital  budget. 

In  another  sidelight,  hospital  people  be- 
come Incensed  at  critics  who  blame  hospitals 
for  rising  emergency  room  and  clinical  costs. 

These  problems,  the  hospitals  say  with 
legitimacy,  were  created  as  doctors  made  the 
emergency  room  the  "secon  office"  and  as 
public  programs  sent  people  who  couldn't 
pay  to  the  clinics. 

Some  hospitals  across  the  state,  particu- 
larly the  big  five,  have  sizable  uncollectable 
bills.  The  details  are  not  dlsctiased  In  mixed 
company,  but  tmcoUectablee  are  a  significant 
problem  for  the  large  faculties 

In  specific  areas,  coat  cutting  has  been 
successful,  reports  the  Hospital  Association. 

Twenty-three  hospitals,  working  with  Er- 
nest Bauer,  a  purchasing  agent  attached  to 
the  hospital  association,  have  Joined  In  pur- 
chasing the  necessary  supplies  of  sutures  and 
liquid  oxygen — two  high  quantity  Items  In 
the  supp:y  budget. 
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The  hospitals.  Bauer  reports,  achieved  an 
11  per  cent  discount  on  a  tl.2  million  order. 
Savings  annually  are  projected  at  $33366 
for  the  hospitals.  In  liquid  o;.<ygen  purchases. 
Bauer  estimates  the  facilities  will  save  about 
$340,000  over  five  years. 

The  expsnment  In  budgeting  has.  thus 
far,  had  18  state  hospitals  trading  informa- 
tion in  an  effort  to  Increase  efficiency.  They 
have  also  been  working  with  a  systems  en- 
gineering firm.  Community  Systems  Founda- 
tion. Ann  Arbor.  Mich.  This  firm  has  also 
contracted  with  13  hospitals  to  do  Individual 
studies. 

The  bonus  for  efficient  budgeting  has  been 
provided  by  Blue  Cross.  According  to  Allen 
Herkimer,  head  of  the  budget  project.  If  a 
hospital  can  keep  its  cost  2  per  cen*-  below  Its 
budiget.  It  can  keep  that  profit  to  pump  back 
Into  the  hospital.  Blue  Cros  has  agreed  not 
to  deduct  It  from  Its  payments  to  the  hos- 
pitals for  services  under  its  policies. 

The  second  phase  of  the  budgeting  project 
will  be  to  cut  personnel  costs  by  reviewing 
hospital  procedures. 

According  to  Clyde  McCollum.  project  di- 
rector of  the  systems  foundation,  the  hos- 
pitals so  far  have  only  asked  for  studies  on 
particular  operations  In  the  hospitals  (lab- 
oratory,  transport  systems,   etc.). 

The  hospitals,  he  said,  have  not  asked 
for  studies  on  the  hosplUl  with  a  view  to- 
ward overall  care  procedure  In  the  total 
renovation  of  the  present  health  delivery 
system 

While  hospital  association  representatives 
quickly  admit  that  cost  increases  must  slow 
down  and  that  hospitals  want  to  keep  costs 
down,  the  comparison  with  neighboring 
states,  they  say,  shows  Connecticut  Is  doing 
a  fairly  good  Job. 

Dennis  May.  finance  director  for  the  hos- 
pital association  (he  checks  the  hospitals' 
books  annually)  believes  a  key  factor  in 
keeping  Connecticut's  coet  below  other  states 
In  the  northeast  (especially  New  York.  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Rhode  Island)  has  been  due 
to  a  declining  length  of  stay  In  hospitals 
here. 

The  average  sUy  last  year  was  8.1  days, 
compared  with  a  high  of  10.9  in  New  York. 
Connecticut  was  24th  highest,  nationally  May 
said,  but  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island 
had  8.9  day  averages. 

What  length  of  stay  means,  economically, 
la  that  more  people  can  be  treated  in  a  year 
If  they  stay  for  a  shorter  time.  Also,  the 
shortening  of  stay  reduces  the  cost  to  the 
patient. 

May  estimated  that  If  the  length  of  the 
hospital  stay  in  Connecticut  matched  neigh- 
boring Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  hos- 
pital expenses  last  year  would  have  been 
$22  mllUon  higher  than  the  $450  million 
they  were. 

Occupancy  rate  in  Connecticut  hospitals 
Is  also  high:  An  average  of  82.6  per  cent 
last  year.  May  says  it  means  the  use  of  space 
18  efficient,  that  bed  shortages,  a  crisis  a 
number  of  years  ago.  is  less  than  before. 
(Some  hospitals,  like  St.  Francis  In  Hart- 
ford, are  still  reporting  a  five-month  wait 
for  some  surgery,  however. ) 

The  high  per  day  cost  of  a  hospital  bed 
In  Connecticut.  5th  In  the  nation,  u  blamed 
partly  to  high  Incomes  here  and  the  rising 
per  capita  Income  In  the  state  (it  Is  the 
nation's  highest) . 

But  May  said  the  cost  of  a  bed  per  day 
is  higher  in  Rhode  Island.  New  York  and 
Massachusetts.  The  northerly  neighbor.  In 
fact,  has  the  highest  bed  rate  per  day  In 
the  nation. 
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[From  the  Hartford  Times,  Jan.  31,  1071] 

How  To  Halt  Runaway  Co»rs 
(By  James  N.  Mason.  Jr.  and  Jeffrey  Daniels) 
Connecticut's  splrallng  medical-hospital 
costs  can  be  braked,  experts  In  the  field  be- 
lieve. Here  are  several  key  recommendations 
most   agree   could  do  the  Job: 


Better  hospital   planning. 

Improved  services  for  treating  and  pre- 
venting Illnesses  before  people  need  expensive 
hospital  care. 

A  bigger  and  louder  consumer  voice  in 
medical  agencies  now  dominated  by  medical 
forces. 

Leas  dependence  on  high  cost  hosplui  beds 
by  building  •progressive  care"  units  where 
patients  not  needing  intensive  care  can  oc- 
cupy beds  with  lower  staff  requirements. 

Better  distribution  of  medical  personnel 
Including  training  of  more  "para-profeasion- 
al""  assistants  to  relieve  physicians  of  time- 
consuming  routine  talks. 

In  most  areas,  the  medical  establishment 
has  begun  in  recent  years  to  take  action. 
Opinions  differ  sharply  whether  physicians, 
hospitals,  insurers  and  government  have 
moved  fast  enough,  and  with  the  kind  of 
vigor  needed  to  put  tight  reins  on  medical 
costs. 

Planning,  for  Instance,  has  been  initiated 
by  private  groups,  financed  mostly  by  the 
nxedlcal  establishment  and  dependent  not 
on   what  the  public  believes  it  needs,  but 

what  hospitals  and  doctors  want  to  provide 

and  how. 

Dr.  Max  R.  Ooldsteln,  Incoming  president 
of  the  Hartford  County  Medical  Association 
(HCMA) .  believes  the  present  rate  of  hospital 
construction  could  lead  to  a  huge  oversupply 
of  costly  hospital  beds  within  five  years. 

The  reason :  The  pattern  of  growth  is  based 
on  existing  hospital  operation,  on  current 
methods  of  dealing  with  sick,  treating  them 
and  keeping  them  in  hospitals. 

If  the  system  changes  dramatically — by 
reforming  hospital  operation  as  some  critics 
desire — there  will   be  surplus  beds. 

Two  imminent  health  developments  could 
throw  present  hospital  expansion  programs 
Into  serious  question,  suggests  Dr.  Goldstein. 
One  is  the  pressure  for  improved  programs 
to  treat  p>eople  outside  hospitals,  catching 
their  maladies  before  they  become  serious 
enough  for  hospital  care.  Most  of  the  reform 
proposals  before  Congress  stress  this  empha- 
sis on  outpatient  care. 

The  other  is  called  "progressive  care"  hos- 
pital service.  Instead  of  putting  all  patients 
in  the  beds  requiring  the  most  intensive — 
and  expensive — staffing,  they  are  placed  In 
progressively  less  expensive  units.  Some 
might  be  in  an  intermediate  care  wing  or 
floor  requiring  fewer  nurses.  Others  might  be 
In  motel-like  accommodations  where  patients 
are  ambulatory  but  not  yet  well  enough  to 
go  home.  So  far  hospitals  have  been  slow  to 
embrace  this   approach. 

But  If  outpatient  service  Is  strengthened 
and  more  "progressive  care"  facilities  are 
built,  the  hundreds  of  Intensive  care  beds 
being  built  or  planned  for  today  will  cause 
an  over-supply,  suggests  Dr.  Ooldsteln. 

The  design  requirements  for  hospitals 
make  It  impractical,  or  at  least  very  expen- 
sive, to  later  convert  intensive  care  beds  to 
progressive  care  beds,  he  says. 

In  the  area  of  hospital  planning,  the  pub- 
lic Is  confronted  with  a  tangled  picture.  How 
do  the  taxpayers  sort  out  the  conglomeration 
of  agencies  that  Includes  the  State  Compre- 
hensive Health  Planning  Council,  the  State 
Advisory  Council  for  Hospital  Survey  and 
Construction,  the  Connecticut  Hospital 
Planning  Commission,  Inc.,  the  State  Coun- 
cil on  Hospitals,  the  Greater  Hartford  Health 
Planning  Council.  Inc.,  and  others? 

All  these  agencies  have  some  voice,  direct 
or  Indirect,  in  planning  for  hoepltals  and 
other  health  facilities.  Some  are  heavily 
dominated  or  actually  the  creations  of  the 
medical  Interests  they  are  supposed  to  be 
regulating. 

The  hospitals  fear  too  much  government 
control.  What  seems  apparent,  some  ob- 
servers say.  Is  not  so  much  the  need  for 
more  control  but  rather  a  clear-cut  control 
from  agencies  properly  staffed  and  properly 
represented  by  the  taxpayers  Instead  of  be- 
ing controlled  by  medical  Industry  interests. 
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Another  avenue  to  more  reasonable  medi- 
co costs,  the  experts  say.  la  clearly  In  the 
lajprovement  of  outpatient  services  and  pre- 
ventive medicine. 

Par-thinking  physicians  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Hartford  County  Medical  Associa- 
tion appear  to  be  nudging  their  colleagues 
toward  a  pre-pay  program  for  services  in 
doctors'  offices. 

Everybody  seems  to  agree  that  the  most 
nromlsing  route  to  medical  cost  control  is 
to  keep  people  well.  The  HCMA  idea  (if  the 
doctors  really  come  through  with  it)  and 
other  pre-pay  plans  would  make  it  a  lot 
easier  for  people  to  take  periodic  physical 
examinations. 

The  prospects  of  paying  $30  or  more  for  a 
routine  physical  even  once  a  year  tends  to 
make  many  people  of  moderate  means  post- 
pone It.  Sometimes,  while  they  delay  It  for 
months  or  years — until  the  car  is  paid  off 
or  the  kitchen  Is  done  over — the  seeds  of 
destructive  disease   germinate. 

Under  pre-pay  plans,  the  patient  can  take 
his  periodic  physical,  his  flu  shots,  and  other 
preventive  medicine  without  feeling  It  In  the 
pocketbook. 

The  Community  Health  Center  Plan  In  New 
Haven,  sponsored  by  the  Greater  New  Haven 
Labor  Council,  is  this  state's  first  pre-pay 
medical  program  and  may  pave  the  way  for 
others. 

Connecticut  General  Insurance  Corp., 
anxious  to  carve  out  a  position  In  the  brave 
new  medical  world  of  tomorrow,  has  been 
a  partner  in  the  pre-pay  medical  program 
serving  the  new  city  of  Columbia.  Md. 

Another  avenue  of  cost  control  Is  more 
diligence  by  taxpayers  and  consumers. 

The  voice  of  the  consumer  seems  rarely  to 
be  heard  In  the  state's  medical  establish- 
ment. 

This  was  clearly  evident  In  December  when 
the  State  Insurance  Department  held  a  pub- 
lic hearing  on  Connecticut  Medical  Service's 
(CMS) )  request  for  a  boost  on  rates  for  Its 
Century  Plan. 

The  CMS  witnesses  presented  their  case. 
Several  Independent  physicians  spoke  in 
favor  of  boosts. 

No  witness  questioned  or  contested  the 
CMS  application. 

A  representative  of  the  state  personnel  de- 
partment (whose  36.000  members  make  up 
CMS'  biggest  group  plan)  testlfled  that  the 
proposed  rate  boost  would  cost  the  state 
about  $1  million,  but  he  did  not  speak  for 
or  against  it.  (Ultimately,  the  Insurance  De- 
partment reduced  several  of  the  requested 
Increases. ) 

The  medical  consumer  appears  to  be  in- 
sulated from  the  medical  cost  spiral  by  his 
health  Insurance.  Only  when  lingering  illness 
eats  up  beneflts  does  he  get  hit  with  the 
Impact. 

But  the  state's  employers  do  feel  It.  The 
rate  boosts  on  group  health  plans  bite  di- 
rectly into  company  profits. 

Tet  there  Is  no  business-oriented  monitor 
on  health  costs  similar  to  the  highly  re- 
spected Connecticut  Public  Expenditure 
Council  which  is  a  business-financed  research 
bureau  on  state  and  local  financial  matters. 

Former  State  Sen.  Edward  Marcus  sug- 
gests that  the  governor  should  have  appoin- 
tive powers  on  CMS  and  Blue  Cross  boards 
which  presently  have  heavy  representation 
from  the  medical  establishment. 

Another  avenue  of  cost-saving  would  be  to 
reform  some  federal  and  state  administered 
programs  that  doctors  and  hospitals  say  are 
pushing  up  costs. 

Two  In  particular  stand  out. 

Hospiuis  have  criticized  the  state's  Hos- 
pital Cost  Commission  because  it  bases  its 
rate  for  treating  state  patients  by  taking  the 
hospital's  public  charge  for  the  lowest  price 
room  In  the  hospital.  Officials  complain  that 
If  a  bed  costs  $40,  while  most  in  the  hospital 
are  ranging  from  $55  to  $85  a  day,  the  com- 
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mission  usee  the  lowest  bed  rate,  then  cuts 
from  that  to  get  the  state  rate. 

The  federsJ  government,  moreover,  is  forc- 
ing doctors  to  send  patients  into  ho^ltals 
instead  of  nursing  homes. 

One  physician  tells  a  story  of  a  woman  who 
after  leaving  the  hospital  was  sent  home  to 
be  cared  for  by  relatives.  The  care  proved  too 
much  for  the  family. 

In  order  to  get  the  woman  into  a  nursing 
home,  with  the  Medicare  money  she  deserved, 
the  doctor  had  to  lie,  and  put  the  woman 
back  in  the  hospital. 

The  law.  says  this  physician,  mandates 
that  federal  aid  only  be  provided  for  patients 
who  go  from  hospitals  to  nursing  home  di- 
rectly. The  patient,  moreover,  must  spend 
three  days  in  a  hospital.  The  cost:  About 
$200  to  $250  of  federal  money,  plus  the  waste 
of  a  hospital  bed  for  three  days. 

One  problem  which  complicates  hospital 
finances  is  the  dependency  on  high  bed  oc- 
cupancy to  remain  solvent,  says  Dr.  Gold- 
stein. Studies  show  that  empty  intensive  care 
beds  cost  as  much  as  $8,000  a  year  to  main- 
tain. 

Staffing  and  other  fixed  costs  persist  even 
when  many  beds  are  empty. 

Consequently,  hospitals  sabotage  their 
financial  well-being  by  any  measures  which 
shorten  occupancy  of  Intensive  care  beds,  he 
says. 

Only  by  developing  progressive  care  facil- 
ities on  high  occupancy  to  balance  the 
budget,  he  says. 

The  present  supply  and  use  of  medical 
manpower  is  frequently  criticized.  Doctors 
say  that  if  they  had  more  "assistant  doctors" 
or  para-professlonals  and  legal  authority  to 
use  them,  they  could  treat  more  patients  at 
lower  cost. 

Highly  trained  nurses  are  often  used  as 
clerks  processing  the  myriad  of  forms  forced 
on  hospitals  for  public  and  private  reim- 
bursement agencies. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  community 
hospitals  should  encourage  careers  In  vari- 
ous medical  technical  specialties  which  would 
permit  better  use  of  the  most  highly  trained 
medical  manpower. 

The  medical  Industry  cites  progress  in  all 
these  problem  areas.  Possibly  this  year  virlth 
at  least  a  half-dozen  serious  proposals  for 
medical  reform  facing  Congress,  the  chances 
for  voluntary  overhaul  inside  the  industry  is 
greater  than  ever  before. 


OF   DREAMS   AND   THINGS 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OP    CALiyORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  3,  1971 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  state 
of  the  Union  address.  President  Nixon  in 
his  opening  lines  said : 

Now  we  are  ready  for  the  lift  of  the  driving 
dream. 

Although  I  find  even  in  reviewing  the 
written  presentation  a  studied  avoidance 
of  either  description  or  direction  for 
such  drive  and  little  inspiration  for  the 
said  dream,  the  rhetorical  phrase  did 
bring  to  mind  some  thoughts  we  trust 
will  be  found  relevant. 

Speaking  of  dreams  the  Irish  poet,  Ar- 
thur O'Shaughnessy  wrote: 
For  each  age  is  a  dream  that  Is  dying 
Or  one  that  Is  coming  to  birth. 

Our  view  is  that,  given  the  accelerated 
pace  of  this  period  which  compresses 
time,  we  are  the  uncomfortable  occu- 
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pajite  of  an  age  when  concurrently  the 
(rid  dream  is  dying  and  the  new  dream's 
aborning.  The  old  dream  of  America  is 
dying  hard.  Its  death  throes  are  trau- 
matic and  the  fact  of  demise  is  neither 
gracefully  accepted  nor  willingly  enter- 
tained. The  new  dream  is  agonizingly 
aborning.  Like  a  breech  delivery,  its  ap- 
pearance is  slow  and  painful  with  its  dis- 
tinct attending  trauma. 

The  passing  of  the  old  and  the  issuance 
of  the  new  assail  us  alike  with  separate 
storms  of  pain  and  violence.  With  the 
walling  at  the  wake  mixing  with  an- 
guished screams  from  the  delivery  room, 
the  emotionally  charged  twin  events  as- 
sault us  in  a  manner  which  transcends 
at  time  our  tolerance ;  they  challenge  the 
thresholds  of  bearable  suffering;  they 
threaten  the  society  which  seeks  to  sur- 
vive the  turmoil. 

The  events  of  death  and  birth  are  usu- 
ally calculated  to  bring  those  mutually 
affected  togetner.  In  most  societies  this 
would  be  predictable;  however,  in  the 
context  of  American  society  today  and 
its  dying  old  dream  and  its  arriving  new 
and  "driving  dream",  we  wonder  if  the 
situation  described  by  Alexis  de  Tocque- 
ville  is  not  more  accurately  the  case.  He, 
in  describing  the  conditirai  most  likely  to 
erode  national  unity,  wrote  that  when 
members  of  a  nation  "each  of  them,  liv- 
ing apart,  is  a  stranger  to  the  fate  of  all 
the  rest;  when  his  children  and  his  pri- 
vate friends  constitute  to  him  the  whole 
of  mankind;  when,  as  for  the  rest  of  his 
fellow  citizens,  he  is  close  to  them  but 
sees  them  not,  he  touches  them,  but  feels 
them  not"  such  a  citizen,  he  concludes, 
has  already  "lost  his  country." 

Just  such  aggravating  circumstances 
compound  the  troubles  of  our  times.  In- 
stead of  the  unity  which  assuages  grief 
at  time  of  death,  we  feel  apart  and  mourn 
alone.  Instead  of  the  oneness  which  re- 
duces fear  and  enhances  the  joy  of  new 
birth,  we  are  alienated  and  the  burden 
of  fear  and  pain  is  unshared.  The  sense 
of  loss  over  the  passing  old  dream  is  in- 
ordinately increased,  and  troubled  doubt 
over  the  birth  of  the  new  dream  is  para- 
mount. 

Why  fear  acknowledging  the  passing 
of  an  old  dream?  An  old  coat,  comfort- 
able and  familiar,  but  no  longer  able  to 
protect  its  wearer  from  the  elements,  is 
discarded  and  replaced  by  a  new  one.  The 
old  coat  served  its  purpose  and  had  its 
time  and  is  fondly  remembered.  But  It  is 
no  IcMiger  useful.  Old  dreams,  too,  can  be 
fondly  remembered,  for  they,  too,  have 
had  tlieir  time.  But  like  old  coats,  dreams 
must  be  discarded  when  they  are  worn 
and  no  longer  useful. 

A  mature  person  accepts  change.  He 
remembers  the  psist  but  Is  not  subservient 
to  it.  A  mature  nation  honors  its  past 
but  does  not  allow  it  to  dictate  its  future. 
I've  been  told  that  what  one  dreams  is 
often  a  clue  to  his  maturity.  What  does 
our  collective  dream  suggest?  If  a 
society's  dream  is  amenable  to  analysis, 
our  diagnosis  p>erhaps  might  be  one  of  a 
national  immaturity  characterized  by  an 
excessive  distrust  of  the  future  while 
desperately  clinging  to  a  past  which  long 
ago  died  but  remains  unburied. 

For  those  who  would  be  helpful  leaders 
for  our  America,  the  message  is  clear. 
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We  must  a«  a  nation,  as  we  must  as 
Individuals,  approach  the  death  bed 
with  some  sense  of  willing  grace.  It  Is 
neither  useful  nor  healthy  to  resurrect 
dreams  whose  age  has  passed.  However 
much  we  have  been  committed  to  the  old 
dream  of  America,  the  evidence  of  Its 
passing  is  too  strong  to  be  safely  Ignored. 
Let  us  get  on  with  the  burial,  so  that, 
like  the  mature  people  we  should  be.  we 
can  appropriately  honor  our  past  without 
being  unduly  burdened  by  it. 

The  pace  of  modem  times  has  made 
some  dreams  obsolete  upon  birth.  Al- 
though this  Is  particularly  painful,  even 
the  newest  ideals  must  be  in  context  with 
their  immediate  times  If  they  are  to  be 
useful  and  survive, 

Mr.  President,  If  you  offer  us  the  lifting 
spirit  of  a  "driving  dream",  please  make 
it  part  of  today.  And  please  do  not  com- 
mit us  too  firmly,  for  what  Is  Important 
today  may  be  unimportant  tomorrow. 

Tell  us  you  understand  that  the  dream 
you  have  is  one  that  recognizes  an  Amer- 
ica changing  dally.  Tell  us  we  have  a 
leadership  comfortable  and  rational  in 
Em  environment  of  change,  and  unafraid 
to  admit  that  even  old  dreams  die  and 
new  ones  must  be  born 

Today,  Mr.  President,  we  need  a  vision 
we  can  clearly  see  and  whose  value  we 
can  understand.  We  need  an  ideal  firmly 
grounded  in  the  realities  of  the  present, 
an  ideal  that  generates  our  participation, 
so  that  we  are  not  "strangers  to  the  fate 
of  all  the  rest"  but  partners  in  the  weav- 
ing of  that  f  atp 

Today,  America  is  in  the  middle  of 
burying  an  old  dream  and  gaining  a  new 
one.  Only  a  President  can  lift  us  from 
our  solitary  grief  and  articulate  those 
new  Ideals  which  fuse  a  nation's  pur- 
pose. You  have  alluded  to  the  "driving 
dream",  Mr.  President,  and  the  Nation 
needs  to  know  what  It  Is  that  we  may  be 
brought  together  again. 


BLACK   PROGRESS   IS   HAPPENING, 
TOO 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OV    tUAHOtS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 
Wednesday.  February  3.  1971 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Ed- 
win Harwood.  an  assistant  professor  In 
the  department  of  anthropology  and 
sociology  at  Rice  University.  Houston, 
Tex.,  tuid  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  have 
performed  a  notable  public  service  by 
calling  our  attention  to  the  significant 
progress  being  made  in  this  country  by 
black  Americans. 

In  a  penetrating  article  called.  "Black 
Progress  Is  Happening.  Too.'  which 
appeared  In  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
yesterday.  Mr.  Harwood  very  carefully 
documented  the  fact  that  while  serious 
needs  continue  to  plague  our  minority 
groups,  it  Is  a  mistake  to  fall  to  realize 
that  our  vast  numbers  of  black  Ameri- 
cans have  made  enormous  progress  in  all 
of  their  social  endeavors. 

I  welcome  Mr  Harwood's  study  be- 
cause it  confirms  what  I  have  said  on 
many  occasions — that  too  often,  when 
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discussing  problems  of  America,  we  fall 
to  see  the  forest  for  the  trees. 

There  are  the  sociologists  who  spend 
so  much  time  lamenting  our  weaknesses 
as  a  nation  that  they  fall  to  see  our 
strengths. 

We  are  the  first  nation  to  develop  a 
middle-Income  black  society.  While  I 
agree  that  progress  to  date  may  not  be 
moving  as  fast  as  some  wish,  the  fact 
remains  that  it  is  moving,  and  that 
we  are  progressing  in  opening  up  new 
opportunities  for  minority  groups  in 
America. 

I  am  willing  to  support  programs  to  ac- 
celerate this  progress,  but  I  believe  that 
Dr.  Harwood  offers  an  excellent  "way 
station"  to  measure  the  degree  of  prog- 
ress already  made  by  black  Americans. 

Mr.  Harwood's  article  follows: 
Black  Progress  Is  Happkninc,  Too 
(By  Edwin  Harwood) 

Considering  what  many  radical  social  acl- 
©ntlsts  have  been  writing  about  black  Ameri- 
cans, and  how  the  American  public  is  conalst- 
ently  overexposed  to  pitifully  small  cadres 
of  black  extremists  by  the  news  media,  one 
could  hardly  expect  even  educated  Americans 
to  know  the  most  elementary  fact  about 
Blade  America:  Its  rapidly  growing  working 
and  lower-middle  classes.  This  black  silent 
majority  chares  with  Its  white  counterpart 
many  of  the  same  jobs  and  the  life-style 
accompanying  those  Jobs.  It  also  shares  the 
saine  anxieties  over  good  schools  and  homes 
In  neighborhoods  free  of  crime. 

Last  November  I  took  my  family  to  view 
the  Thanksgiving  Parade  in  downtown  Hous- 
ton because  the  parade's  celebrated  gue«ts 
were  the  Sesame  Street  actors  my  young 
daughter  adores.  What  caught  my  Interest 
was  not  Just  the  easy  Intermingling  of  white 
and  Negro  famlllea.  the  similarity  In  their 
dresa.  comportment  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
event,  but  the  fact  that  not  a  few  Negro 
families  arrived  In  late-model  cars  bearing 
American  flag  decals. 

Read  what  my  young  radical  colleagues  In 
sociology  have  been  writing  over  the  past 
decade  and  you  would  not  see  this.  Through 
a  flood  of  angry  books  and  articles  on  "black 
rage."  "ghetto  revolts"  and  "Internal  colo- 
nialism" (by  white  police  In  black  neighbor- 
hoods) .  they  have  fashioned  an  Image  of  the 
Negro  that  U  about  as  much  to  be  believed 
as  the  early  19th  century  accounts  of  pre- 
Uterate  peoples  that  white  missionaries 
brought  back  to  Bxirope's  reading  public 
Naturally  the  radicals  would  have  anyone 
who  win  only  listen  take  seriously  their  claim 
to  be  "telling  it  Uke  It  U."  Fortunately  for 
race  relations  moet  of  what  they  write  cir- 
culates only  amongst  themselves.  It  certainly 
has  no  Impact  on  the  masses,  white  or  black. 
Unfortunately,  there  Is  a  newer  breed  of 
Journalist  and  "with  It"  cleric  who.  follow- 
ing the  chic  In  activist  fashion,  have  helped 
propagate  the  intellectuals'  fantasies  of  ra- 
cial Armageddon  among  their  educated  audi- 
ences. 

What  Is  happening?  In  '.^erms  of  Jobs,  it  Is 
the  Negro  gal  Friday,  the  medical  technician, 
receptionist,  telephone  operator,  registered 
nurse  Eind  welfare  and  recreational  worker: 
the  cement  Qnlaher,  pipe  fitter,  welder,  truck 
driver,  architect  and  draftsman — not  the 
MlsalMippl  aharecropper  whose  wagon  and 
mules  go  out  on  loan  to  a  civil  rights'  ex- 
pedltton  up  North,  or  the  bootblack  who  Is 
fast  vanishing  from  the  barbershops  across 
the  nation. 

■itptoTMxirr  sHirrs  Ain>  incoki 

Between  1957  and  1960,  Negro  farm  work- 
ers declined  by  more  than  half  a  million. 
During  the  same  13-year  span,  private  house- 
hold workers  fell  by  almost  300.000  and  non- 
farm  laborers,   the  least  skilled  blue-collar 
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workers,  by  about  100,000.  These  are  the 
lowest-paying  Jobs  according  to  the  Census 
Bureau.  But  these  shifts  did  not  mean  mas- 
sive unemployment,  because  Negro  unem- 
ployment foUowed  the  national  trend  down, 
ward  throughout  the  19608  at  the  same  rate 
as  the  white  trend  in  unemployment. 

Proof  of  the  growth  of  a  sizable  Negro  low- 
er-middle class  can  be  gauged  by  Income 
statistics  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  In  1957.  only  10%  of  all  Negro 
families  earned  $8,000  or  more  (in  1968  dol- 
lars) .  but  by  1968.  Negroes  earning  $8,000  or 
more  had  Increased  to  32%.  (In  the  North 
and  West.  fauiUles  In  this  bracket  were  43% 
of  the  total  Negro  population.) 

The  rhetoric  of  racial  polarization  svig- 
gests  a  gulf  between  whites  and  blacks  In 
economic  terms  that  the  facts  fall  to  sup- 
port. Throughout  the  19608.  Negroes  were 
closing  the  Income  gap.  In  i960,  their  me- 
dian Income  was  slightly  more  than  half  the 
white  median  Income.  By  the  end  of  the 
decade  It  had  Increased  to  almost  two-thirds 
the  white  median  Income. 

Negroes  had.  relative  to  white,  made  dis- 
proportionately greater  gains  in  all  the  top 
Job  categories,  from  skilled  blue-collar  Jobs 
to  professional  occupations.  Between  1867 
and  1969.  Negro  clerical  workers  more  than 
doubled  from  400,000  to  over  1  million;  Ne- 
gro craftsmen  and  foremen  Increased  from 
380,000  to  700.000;  managers.  ofBctals  and 
proprietors  from  140,000  to  260.000  and  pro- 
fessionals from  250,000  to  700,000. 

Though  much  has  been  written  about  the 
barriers  to  Negro  entry  Into  the  skilled  crafts, 
the  facts  tell  a  different  story.  In  1967,  Ne- 
groes were  only  about  4J%  of  the  nation's 
craftsmen  and  foremen.  By  1969,  they  were 
nearly  7%.  To  reach  parity  with  the  white 
labor  force  Negroes  would  have  to  reach 
roughly  11%  in  all  Job  categories.  That  they 
will  achieve  parity  In  the  skilled  blue-collar 
Jobs  In  the  near  future  seems  certain  at  their 
present  rate  of  Increase. 

We  should  have  expected  Negroes  to  gain 
on  whites  for  two  reasons:  They  had  so  far 
to  go  In  catching  up  to  begin  with,  and  much 
larger  numbers  of  younger  better-educated 
Negroes  were  entering  the  labor  force  for  the 
first  time  during  the  '608. 

Ai'i'rruuxs  and  tactb 

As  early  as  1964,  Negroes  Interviewed  in  a 
survey  directed  by  sociologist  Gary  T.  Marx 
were  asked:  "Do  you  think  things  are  get- 
ting better  or  worse  for  Negroes  in  this 
country?"  In  his  book,  "Protest  and  Prej- 
udice," Marx  reports  that  8  out  of  every  10 
respondents  said  "better"  and  gave  economic 
Improvement  or  more  dignity  as  the  reason. 
Thus  Negro  attitudes  were  in  line  with  the 
objective  fact  of  swift  gains  in  Jobs  and  a 
closing  of  the  income  gap  between  whites  and 
blacks.  And  though  no  clvU  rights  leader 
could  admit  it.  heavy  military  spending  dur- 
ing the  '60s  was  a  major  cause  of  the  sharp 
decline  in  Negro  unemployment  throughout 
that  decade. 

The  facts  were  there  for  the  irate  and  the 
aggrieved  to  look  at.  But  too  many  social 
scientists  had  no  interest  In  facts  gathered 
from  surveys — certainly  not  In  any  findings 
at  odds  with  their  rhetoric  of  stagnation  and 
Irremedlal  poverty,  of  expanding  pockets  of 
ghetto  despair  and  a  widening  gulf  between 
blacks  and  whites. 

The  Irony  of  what  some  social  researchers 
have  been  reporting  about  Black  America  Is 
not  Just  the  evident  fact  of  bias  In  whom 
they  choose  to  study  and  listen  to  but  Its 
effect  in  reinforcing  popular  stereotypes  and 
white  resistance  to  integration.  Time  maga- 
zine can  be  glib  and  tell  us  that  the  Black 
Panthers'  belligerency  "has  enabled  all  blacks 
to  walk  a  little  taller"  (Jan.  11,  1971)  and  yet 
fall  to  see  the  mischief  of  this.  Because.  If 
black  revolution  Is  Just  around  the  comer, 
then  what  white  family  Is  going  to  want 
blacks,  in  whose  every  face  they  are  condi- 
tioned to  see  bate.  Just  around  their  comer? 
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One  reason  the  ears  of  educated  Ameri- 
cans have  been  turned  by  social  critics  to 
complaints  of  i>ollce  brutality,  for  example, 
ts  that  the  available  "spokesmen"  In  a  slum 
tend  to  be  the  younger  unattached  males  and 
the  newer  cadres  of  radical  community  or- 
gtsiizen.  The  latter  have  taken  a  natural  an- 
tagonism that  exists  between  "the  fuzz"  and 
■ctlon-prone  adolescents  and  auctioned  It 
off  to  the  more  serious  bidders  of  the  New 
PoUtlcs. 

In  his  book.  "The  Airtight  Cage,"  Joseph 
Lyford  remarks  at  how  surprised  he  was  to 
learn  that  residents  in  the  low-income  neigh- 
borhood he  studied  in  New  York  City  were 
upset  by  the  public  disorder  and  crime,  and 
bad  little  enthusiasm  to  spare  for  the  issue 
of  police  brutality  or  a  civilian  review  board. 
Lyford  came  to  this  finding  simply,  by  hav- 
ing John  Kraft  Inc.  conduct  a  survey  to  in- 
sure that  all  categories  of  residents  would  be 
beard  from,  those  working  and  raising  fam- 
ilies and  not  Just  those  who,  free  of  this  regi- 
men of  (he  adult  working-class,  were  avail- 
able for  the  kinds  of  activities  that  provoke 
the  police. 

"STREET    CORNER"     RESEARCH 

Distorted  accounts  of  what  slum  residents 
think  and  feel  arose  partly  because  social  re- 
searchers have  chosen  to  study  the  slum  by 
means  of  direct  observation — which  we  some- 
times call  "street  corner"  research.  It  is  true 
that  the  rese«u'cher  using  this  approach  sees 
more  action  at  close  range.  Yet  "street  cor- 
aer"  studies  have  bias  built  into  them. 
Tbey  fall  precisely  at  getting  that  which  the 
sample  survey  does  best:  A  representative 
sampling  of  a  community's  population  and 
therewith  a  representative  picture  of  the 
sentiments  and  characteristics  of  all  its 
members.  Street  corner  observers  can  get  to 
know  only  a  limited  number  of  people;  more- 
over, only  those  people  who  will  make  them- 
selves available  for  the  heavy  exchange  of 
conversation  vital  to  the  researcher's  task 
will  be  studied.  The  sad  fact  Is  that  today 
the  most  accessible  members  of  low-income 
neighborhoods  tend  to  be  the  least  well  con- 
trolled and  least  respectable  members,  or 
the  youths  who  have  been  freed  for  life  on 
the  streets  by  our  greater  affluence.  (A  half- 
century  ago.  many  would  have  gone  to  work 
In  their  early  teens  to  support  a  widowed 
mother  and  younger  brothers  and  sisters.) 

The  continued  emphasis  echolare  give  to 
the  Negro  male's  economic  handicaps,  often 
Joined  by  a  corollary  belief  that  Negro  women 
enjoyed  a  superior  position  in  the  iirban  la- 
bor market,  is  perhaps  the  crueleat  and  most 
damaging  stereotype  of  all.  It  persists  even 
•s  other  prejudices  have  fallen  because  schol- 
ars who  are  thought  to  know  the  facts  con- 
tinue to  i>ay  lip  service  to  It.  In  an  article 
we  are  preparing  for  "The  Public  Interest," 
Claire  Hodge,  a  government  labor  economist, 
and  I  have  examined  the  historical  record 
from  the  decennial  censuses  and  other  stud- 
ies of  black  conununltles  and  find  nothing 
to  support  the  notion  that  somehow  eco- 
nomic roles  were  reversed  In  the  case  of 
Negroes,  giving  the  woman  special  advan- 
tages relative  to  the  Negro  man  during  good 
times  or  bad.  If,  as  some  sociologists  have  put 
It  crudely,  the  Negro  male  was  "emasculated." 
It  was  not  by  anything  ha4>penlng  In  the  la- 
bor market  but  only  by  the  long  lease  of 
life  given  this  particular  stereotype  by  lib- 
eral white  scholars. 

Looking  at  the  caricatured  portraits  of 
Black  America  that  scholars  and  social  crit- 
ics outside  the  academy  have  drawn,  we  may 
wonder  if  gcxjd  Judgment  and  sagacity  necee- 
—rUy  follow  from  Intellectual  accomplish- 
menu.  For  the  picture  of  Black  America 
that  has  emerged  Is  not  only  one  In  which 
most  Negroes  would  have  difficulty  recogniz- 
ing themselves,  but  one  that  is  more  likely 
to  hinder  than  help  the  difficult  work  stlU 
remaining  to  be  done  In  achieving  a  fully  In- 
tegrated society. 
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SPEAKER  CARL  ALBERT:    A  GIANT 
IN  ABILITY  AND  LEADERSHIP 


HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3.  1971 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Parade  magazine  recently  published  an 
excellent  article  about  our  distinguished 
Speaker. 

This  article  portrays  his  warmth  and 
dedication  and  because  of  the  interest 
of  my  colleagues  and  the  American  peo- 
ple in  our  recently  elected  Speaker,  I  in- 
sert the  article  in  the  Record  as  follows : 
Speakeb  Casl  AI.BERT:  Tax  Lrmi  Oiamt 
Everybody  Loves 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 

Washinoton.  D.C. — The  first  time  Carl 
Albert  set  foot  on  the  House  floor — five  feet, 
four  Inches  and  120  pounds  of  freshman 
Congressman  In  a  blue  serge  suit — ^be  was 
mistaken  for  a  Capitol  page.  A  veteran  Re- 
publican member  handed  him  a  batch  of  pa- 
I>er8  and  told  him  to  take  them  to  his  office, 
which  Albert  obediently  did. 

That  was  24  years  ago.  Certainly  few  who 
saw  the  shy  little  redhead  from  the  Okla- 
homa hlUs.  as  he  was  sworn  In  alongside  the 
likes  of  Congressmen  John  F.  Kennedy  and 
Richard  Nixon,  would  have  suspected  he 
would  someday  be  the  most  powerful  man 
In  the  House.  But  this  month  Carl  Albert, 
son  of  a  poor  coal  miner,  was  made  Speaker 
of  the  House  by  his  Democratic  colleagues. 

The  key  to  Albert's  success  is  his  extraor- 
dinary popularity.  It  Is  nearly  impossible  to 
find  anyone  with  an  iinkind  word  for  him. 
Why  is  Albert  so  weU  liked?"  When  I  first 
came  to  Congress."  the  friendly,  still  freckled- 
faced  Oklaboman  told  Parade,  "I  made  it  a 
point  to  be  on  the  floor  all  the  time  I  could. 
I  learned  the  rules  of  the  House,  who  the 
members  were,  how  they  voted,  what  they 
talked  about,  their  problems.  I  try  to  know  all 
the  members." 

Such  Is  Albert's  knowledge  of  the  House 
and  its  members  that  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy once  said :  ''No  matter  who  tells  me  what 
will  hapi)en  to  a  piece  of  legislation,  If  it 
differs  from  what  Carl  Albert  says,  I  believe 
Carl.  I've  never  known  him  to  be  more  than 
six  votes  off  on  any  bill." 

As  Majority  Leader  imder  John  McCor- 
mack.  Albert  went  along  loyally  with  the 
aging  Speaker's  passive  leadership,  but  those 
close  to  Albert  are  convinced  he  will  be  an 
aggressive  leader.  They  believe  he  will  stand 
up  to  the  autocratic  House  committee  chair- 
men who  have  bten  defying  the  will  of  the 
majority.  Even  the  sanctified  seniority  sys- 
tem Itself  may  be  In  for  some  revamping. 
As  Rep.  Tom  ateed,  Albert's  dose  fttond 
and  fellow  Oklahoman,  puts  It:  "If  people 
make  the  mistake  of  thinking  because  Carl's 
such  an  Innately  nice  guy.  he  hasn't  got  any 
steel  In  him,  they're  in  for  the  surprise  of 
their  lives." 

AN    EARLY    RISER 

Carl  Albert's  day  begins  about  6:30  a.m. 
when  he  rises  In  the  uptown  afkartment  where 
he  and  his  wife  Mary  and  16-year-old  son 
Etavld  live.  Their  daugter  Mary  Prances.  21, 
attends^  Rice  Institute  in  Texas. 

Albert  is  usually  the  first  one  In  his  office. 
He  sorts  the  mall  and  picks  out  anything 
requiring  his  immediate  attention.  Most  of 
the  morning  Is  consumed  handling  the  affairs 
of  his  constituents,  responding  to  corre- 
spondence and  conferring  with  members.  By 
noon,  he  Is  on  the  House  floor  where  he  re- 
mains most  of  the  day.  He  seldom  can  get 
away  from  the  Capitol  before  7  p.m.  Then 
he  and  Mrs.  Albert  often  must  attend  as 
many  as  flve  receptions  In  an  evening. 
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Among  House  members  of  both  parties, 
Albert  is  considerably  impeccably  honest, 
enormously  bright,  capable,  and  thoughtful  to 
the  point  of  being  a  worrywart. 

THINGS  TO  WORRY  ABOTTT 

Recalls  Tom  Steed :  "Many  years  ago.  It  vras 
In  the  spring  and  Carl  had  Just  heard  that 
he'd  have  no  opposition  in  the  next  election. 
I  was  sitting  on  the  floor  with  Bill  Stlgler. 
who  represented  another  part  of  Oklahoma. 
We  were  saying  how  nice  It  was  for  Carl  that 
he  had  won  elections  without  opposition. 
Just  then  we  saw  him  and  I  said  to  Bill  that! 
despite  the  goods  news.  I'd  bet  a  cup  of 
coffee  that  Cail  would  be  worrying  about 
something.  He  took  me  up  on  it  and  we 
beckoned  Carl  over  and  said  how  wonderful 
we  thought  the  news  was.  'I  know  it  looks 
that  way,'  he  said.  'But  my  name  won't  be 
on  the  ballot  this  time  and  did  you  ever  think 
what  that  might  do  to  me  two  years  from 
now.'  Well,  Bill  and  I  went  off  the  floor  laugh- 
ing and  Carl  foUowed  us  into  the  cloakroom 
and  he  got  mad  when  he  heard  about  our  bet 
and  wouldn't  drink  coffee  with  us." 

If  Albert's  worrying  Is  legendary,  his  sense 
of  rectitude  Is  another  trademark.  His 
scrupulous  honesty  has  sometimes  made  it 
necessary  for  him  to  borrow  money  when 
campaign  expenses  left  Mm  short.  He  re- 
fuses to  accept  large  political  donations, 
even  from  such  respectable  sources  as  orga- 
nized labor. 

Albert's  friendship  with  Tom  Steed  goes 
back  to  the  day  when  he  took  part  in  a  high 
school  speech  contest  which  Steed  covered  for 
the  school  paper.  The  place  was  McAlester, 
Okla.;  the  time  the  early  I920'8.  "It  was  dur- 
ing an  assembly,"  Steed  recalls.  "In  those 
days  oratory  was  called  'declaiming'  and  Carl 
was  supposed  to  declaim  extemporaneously. 
There  was  no  loudspeaker  on  the  assembly 
stage  and  he  came  out  there,  just  a  damned 
midget.  He  started  giving  thU  oration  and 
damned  near  knocked  the  plaster  off  the 
walls." 

Albert  attended  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa, where  he  won  a  number  of  prizes  for 
hU  speaking.  One  award  enabled  him  to 
travel  to  England.  He  saw  Oxford  University 
and  decided  he  wanted  to  go  there.  His  grades 
were  excellent  and  earned  Mm  a  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  key.  But  he  needed  to  excel  in  some 
sport  to  win  the  coveted  Rhodes  Scholarahlp 
to  Oxford.  Too  small  for  most  sports,  Albert 
went  out  for  wrestUng,  in  which  he  would  be 
matched  with  a  man  hie  size.  "He  became  a 
pretty  darned  good  wrestler.  I  understand," 
says  Steed.  "I  never  saw  him  but  the  guys 
told  me  that  he  was  just  a  tiger— a  ferocious 
wrestler." 

"THIS    Om    IS    ICINB" 

Albert  won  the  scholarship  and  spent  three 
years  at  Oxford.  He  studied  law  and  earned 
two  law  degrees,  which  got  him  a  spot  in 
the  Judge  Advocate  General's  office  In  Wash- 
ington when  he  enlisted  In  the  Army  shortly 
after  Pearl  Harbor.  One  of  the  office  clerks 
was  a  tiny.  20-year-old  girl  from  Columbia, 
S.C,  named  Mary  Harmon.  "So  help  me," 
she  recalls,  "there  was  not  another  single  man 
In  tliat  department.  When  Carl  walked  in  I 
told  the  other  girls.  'Now,  you  can  Just  stand 
back  and  stop  drooling  because  this  one  U 
mine.  He's  just  my  size.'  " 

They  were  married  In  Augiist,  1942,  and  a 
few  months  later,  Captain  Albert  left  for  the 
Pacific.  He  served  2'^  years  and  was  awarded 
a  Bronze  Star.  After  the  war.  the  oouple 
moved  to  McAlester,  and  Albert  shortly  an- 
nounced for  Congress.  He  won  the  race  by  a 
few  himdred  votes.  Thereafter  he  won  all  of 
his  races  by  as  much  as  90  percent  of  tlie 
vote.  "If  it  falls  below  90  percent,"  says  Steed. 
"Carl  starts  worrying." 

Whatever  changes  Carl  Albert  seeks  In  the 
House  seem  certain  to  be  evolutionary,  not 
revolutionary.  For  he  has  deep  respect  for 
the  House  and  Ite  traditions.  "I  think  the 
House  Is  the  greatest  institution  In  the  ooon- 
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try."  be  says.  "But  I  dont  tblnk  It's  fully 
understood.  I  tlUak  there  are  things  that 
could  be  done  to  Improve  the  Image  ot  the 
House.  Its  problems  are  more  Intense  than 
they  were  before.  We  must  keep  our  mecha- 
nisms up  to  date.  The  seniority  system  Is  as 
good  a  method  as  anyone  has  come  up  with, 
but  It  must  not  be  able  to  thwart  the  will  of 
the  House." 

THC    PKXaONAI.    TOT7CH 

Whatever  kind  of  SE>eaker  the  63- year-old 
Albert  turns  out  to  be.  It  Is  doubtful  he 
will  abandon  the  political  style  that  has  made 
blm  so  popular.  It  Is  an  Intensely  personal 
style,  relying  on  friendship,  mutual  respect 
and  persuasion,  not  political  pressure  to  con- 
vince other  members  to  see  things  bis  way. 
"Carl  ass\une8  that  If  you  get  elected  to 
the  Congress,  you're  bound  to  have  some 
sense,"  says  Steed.  "So  he's  always  nice  to 
a  member  when  the  member  has  to  go  against 
him.  The  next  time  the  member  will  think. 
'Well,  here's  a  vote  I  can  help  old  Carl  out 
on.'  "  The  guessing  In  Washington  Is  that 
Carl  Albert  will  never  lack  members  to  help 
him  out  In  the  legislative  pinches. 


LET  US  END  THE  DRAPT  AND  GET 
OUR  SERVICEMEN  OFF  THE  WEL- 
FARE ROLLS 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or  wiscoNsiif 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  February  3.  1971 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  distinguished  ranking  member  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Conmiittee, 
Mrs.  Smith,  recently  criticized  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, "for  permitting  25  States  to  refuse 
AFDC  to  children  where  the  father  is 
serving  his  country  and  being  paid  such 
a  low  wage  for  it  that  his  family  has  be- 
come impoverished."  In  a  related  develop- 
ment, the  Army  Times  reported  that  De- 
fense oCBclals  have  made  a  rough  es- 
timate that  50,000  servicemen  qualify  for 
food  stamps. 

What  is  the  logic  of  a  system  wliich 
takes  productive  young  men  out  of  the 
civilian  economy  and  pays  them  wages 
tliat  are  so  low  they  are  forced  to  choose 
between  welfare  and  poverty? 

The  President's  Commission  on  an  All- 
Volunteer  Force  has  recommended  pay 
increases  averaging  50  percent  for  first- 
term  enlisted  men  and  28  percent  for 
first-term  officers.  The  Commission  de- 
clared that  these  pay  raises  were  justi- 
fied not  only  in  terms  of  ending  the 
draft,  but  also  on  the  grounds  of  equity. 
It  is  imperative  that  we  enact  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  to  estab- 
lish a  volunteer  force,  and  to  lift  our  men 
in  uniform  out  of  poverty.  I  commend 
these  items  from  the  Navy  Times  and 
the  Anfty  Times  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

3XN.  SiCTTH  Raps  21  9TATn  roa  Uujtult  Kin 
Nsai,acT 

Washiwoton. — Sen.  Margaret  Chase  Smith 
(R.,  Maine)  is  demanding  to  know  why  ai 
states  give  no  welfsu^  payments  to  military 
famlllea  under  the  government's  chief  re- 
lief program.  Aid  For  Dependent  Children. 

In  a  letter  to  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare Secretary  Elliot  Richardson.  Sen.  Smith 
also  points  out  that  AFDC  payments  in  two 
states  (Maine  and  Idaho)  go  only  to  families 
of  eervloemen  who  have  been  drafted  and  In 
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two  others  (Iowa  and  Vermont)  limit  the  aid 
to  draftees  or  men  who  enlisted  to  avoid  the 
draft. 

Mrs.  Smith  points  out  that  the  purpose  of 
the  AFDC  program  is  to  aid  families  whose 
fathers  are  absent  from  home  and  aaks 
'Aren't  these  men  absent  from  home?" 

"What  good  reason  is  there,"  she  asks 
Richardson,  "for  permitting  26  statee  to  re- 
fuse AFDC  to  children  where  the  father  Is 
serving  his  country  and  being  paid  such  a 
low  wage  for  it  that  bis  family  has  become 
impoverished." 

AFDC  payments  In  August  averaged  $16&M. 
They  vary  by  state.  The  states  pay  some  and 
the  federal  government  adds  to  It,  based  on 
a  sliding  scale  Mlaatsslppl  paid  the  lowest 
amount  In  August,  946.86,  and  Hawaii  paid 
the  most  9277.86. 

The  states  giving  no  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  because  of  the  "contin- 
ued absence  of  the  serviceman"  are :  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  California.  Florida.  Georgia,  LoiUsl- 
ana,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Minnesota.  Missis- 
sippi. Missouri.  Montana.  New  Hampshire, 
New  Mexico.  Puerto  Rico.  South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.  Texas.  West  VU^lna,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Wyoming. 

CoMMissAXT  Rxpoar:  Fooo  Stamp  Use  Nbaks 
9260,000 

Washinoton. — Army  commissaries  ac- 
cepted nearly  9260,000  in  food  stamps  In  the 
flrst  three  months  in  which  the  stores  were 
permitted  to  redeem  them. 

Army  stores  In  the  U.S.  started  accepting 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  food  stamps 
July  1,  1970. 

In  a  report  submitted  to  a  House  Armed 
Services  Exchange  and  Commissary  Subcom- 
mittee, the  Army  said  that  In  the  flrst  quar- 
ter of  FY  1971  (July,  August  and  September 
1970)  "the  value  of  food  stamps  redeemed 
In  Army  commissary  stores  was  9238,000, 
which  amounts  to  .2  of  one  percent  of  total 
sales  for  the  quarter." 

Ofllolals  estimated  that  more  than  14.600 
food  stamp  transactions  were  conducted  In 
the  three  month  period. 

"This  Initial  response  appears  relatively 
slight  but  Increased  activity  Is  expected  as 
the  program  progresses,"  the  report  said. 

Department  of  Agriculture  records  are  said 
to  be  "too  xinwleldy"  to  furnish  flgures  on 
the  number  of  military  families  participat- 
ing In  the  food  stamp  plan,  oaiclals  said  that 
as  a  "rough  estimate. "  60.000  men  In  uni- 
form are  eligible  for  food  stamps.  That's 
three  to  four  times  some  earlier  estimates. 

In  addition,  the  Army  said  that  "only  an 
estimate  of  the  number  of  military  partici- 
pants In  the  program  Is  available  because 
issuance  of  the  Identification  cards  and 
maintenance  of  records  are  controlled  by 
supervisory  field  offices  of  the  USDA." 
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BEST  VOICE  FOR  AGRICULTURE 


HON.  CHARLES  THONE 

OP    NKSSASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3,  1971 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Ms  re- 
cent Innovative  state  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress. President  Nixon,  in  a  most  posi- 
tive tuid  affirmative  tone,  suggested 
that— 

A  sweeping  reorganization  of  the  Executive 
Branch  is  needed  if  the  Oovemment  Is  to 
keep  up  with  the  times  and  with  the  needs 
of  the  people.  .  .  The  time  has  come  to 
match  our  structure  to  our  pur[>oses — to  look 
with  a  fresh  eye,  to  organize  the  government 
by  conscious,  comprehensive  design  to  meet 
the  new  needs  of  a  new  era. 

As  pointed  out  in  a  recent  editorial  in 


the  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  Evening  Journal  the 
President's  suggested  change  is  aimed  at 
realining  the  Federal  bureaucracy  to 
broad  functions  of  government.  Without 
a  question  of  a  doubt  the  Presidents  re- 
organization plan  so  far  as  it  affects  ag- 
riculture wUl  be  carefully  and  thought- 
fully scrutinized  by  rural  interests.  And 
this  is  as  it  should  be. 

In  this  editorial,  it  is  concluded  that  it 
might  very  well  be  more  effective  to  con- 
sider agricultural  and  rural  matters  as 
part  of  the  whole  structure  of  govern- 
ment rather  than  to  expect  agriculture 
to  be  faithfully  served  through  the  nar- 
row attention  it  now  receives.  I  insert 
this  editorial  in  the  Record: 

Best  Voice  fob  AcaicoLTuai 

It  U  natural  that  spokesmen  lor  farm  in- 
terests would  Immediately  brUtle  at  the  idea 
of  eliminating  the  U.S.  department  of  agri- 
culture and  distributing  lu  operations 
among  four  new  departments,  as  proposed 
by  President  Nixon  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
message. 

These  farm  leaders  are  sincere  in  their  de- 
termination not  to  dilute  further  the  milu- 
ence  of  agriculture  on  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  not  to  permit  additional  deteriora- 
tion of  the  farm  economy. 

At  this  point,  though,  It  might  be  coo- 
tended  that  the  reshaping  of  the  cabinet 
oould  expand  the  federal  concern  for  niral 
America  and  give  agriculture  more  clout  m 
national  councils  than  presently  Is  the  case. 

This  contention  begins  with  the  premise 
that  agriculture  is  a  pretty  lonely  voice  In 
Washington  right  now;  farmers  have  not 
gained  their  rightful  share  of  the  national 
affluence  under  the  existing  setup.  In  short, 
the  system  being  defended  by  the  farm 
spokesmen  has  been  no  great  shakes  for  the 
farmer. 

It  Is  possible  that  one  reason  for  this  is 
that  federal  concern  for  agriculture  pres- 
ently is  concentrated  in  a  single  bureau — 
the  department  of  agriculture.  And  the  de- 
partment of  agriculture  Is  so  clearly  intended 
to  be  an  advocate  of  farm  interests  that  it 
lacks  some  credibility,  as  well  as  contact 
into  other  elements  of  the  government. 

The  President's  suggested  change  is  aimed 
at  realigning  the  federal  bureaucracy  accord- 
ing to  broad  functions  of  government.  As  It 
Is  now,  the  departments  seem  to  be  divided 
more  by  vested  Interests — one  for  agricul- 
ture, one  for  labor,  one  for  business  (com- 
merce) and  so  on. 

In  such  a  breakdown,  agriculture  Is  at  a 
natural  disadvantage  by  having  such  a  small 
constituency  across  the  nation. 

Under  Mr.  Nixon's  reorganization  plan, 
agriculture  concerns  logically  would  be  dis- 
tributed among  all  four  new  departments: 
price  support  and  crop  control  programs  In 
the  department  of  economic  development: 
niral  development  In  the  department  of  com- 
munity development;  conservation  and  ecol- 
ogy matters  in  the  department  of  natural 
reoouroee;  rural  poverty  and  social  problems 
In  the  department  of  human  resources. 

Insofar  as  the  problems  of  rural  America 
are  legitimate — and  we  are  confident  that 
for  the  most  part  they  are  entirely  legiti- 
mate— they  might  be  expressed  with  a 
broader  and  more  believable  voice  through 
these  several  departments. 

It  is  widely  claimed,  by  agricultural 
spokesmen  as  well  as  others,  that  the  prob- 
lems of  rural  America  are  Interwoven  with 
the  problems  of  urban  America;  that  the 
remedy  for  both  lies  In  a  redistribution  of 
the  population  away  from  big  city  congestion 
and  back  to  rural  expanses. 

If  this  Is  true.  It  might  be  mTe  effective 
to  c;  oitider  such  inatrers  as  n.irt  of  the 
who'.e  structure  of  government  than  to  ex- 
F>ect  p.gr'ru'.ture  to  be  s?rved  through  the 
narrow  attention  it  now  receiver. 
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THE  JEWEL  OF  SECRECY 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3,  1971 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  citizens 
of  this  country  have  every  reason  to  ask 
why  a  cloak  of  secrecy  has  been  thrown 
over  the  testimony  which  Albert  B.  Par- 
vin  gave  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  concerning  his  dealings  with 
Supreme  Court  Justice  William  O.  Doug- 
las. 

In  an  article  in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
of  January  31,  1971,  Mr.  Clark  Mollen- 
hoff,  one  of  the  Nation's  outstanding 
newsmen,  pulls  together  information  con- 
(jeming  Parvln,  the  Parvln  Foundation, 
and  its  dealings  with  Douglas — dealings 
that  ought  to  be  the  subject  of  an  im- 
mediate and  thorough  investigation  by 
an  appropriate  committee  of  Congress. 
It  should  no  longer  be  possible  to  sweep 
the  Parvln-Douglas  dealings  under  the 
nearest  rug  and  then  throw  a  cloak  of 
secrecy  over  them. 

The  article  follows: 
P«viN's  DonoLAs  Testtmony  Kept  Secret 
(By  Clark  Mollenhoff) 
Washington. — Albert  B.  Parvln  has  In- 
gUted  that  secrecy  cloak  97  pagee  of  the  testi- 
mony he  gave  before  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  on  his  dealings  with  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  William  O.  Douglas. 

Tlie  testimony  deals  with  operations  of  the 
Parvln  Foundation,  which  he  established  in 
19fll  and  and  which  paid  Douglas  912,000  a 
year  as  president  until  his  resignation  a  year 
ago.  SEC  lawyers  have  permitted  the  testi- 
mony to  remain  secret  rather  than  become 
involved  In  delays  that  they  say  would  only 
stall  the  fraud  action  brought  in  connection 
with  the  manipulation  of  Parvln  Dohrmann 
stock. 

But  the  secrecy  Parvln  has  succeeded  In 
having  Imposed  only  deepens  the  mystery 
arounc".  the  whole  Parvln-Douglas  relatlon- 
«hlp,  for  there  is  already  enough  Information 
on  the  public  record  of  the  SEC  to  demon- 
strate that  Parvln  was  not  "Just  another  busl- 
nsMmiiii." 

The  defenders  of  Dougla/?  have  contended 
that  Parvln  was  "Just  a  businessman"  or  "an 
interior  decorator"  and  have  discounted  the 
general  allegations  In  Congress  that  Parvln 
was  a  front  man  for  a  group  of  Mafia  figures 
in  Las  Vegas  (Nev.)    gambling  casinos. 

Over  the  last  nine  years,  Douglas  has  been 
paid  more  than  9100,000  from  the  Parvln 
I^)undatlon.  The  foundation  was  started  In 
IMO  after  Parvln  sold  the  Flamingo  Hotel 
and  Casino  to  Morris  Lansburg  for  910  mil- 
lion. A  "finder's  fee"  of  9200,000  was  paid  to 
Meyer  Lansky,  a  Florida  gambling  figure  who 
has  been  Identified  In  many  hearings  as  the 
Msfla'a  money  man.  The  agreement  for  Lan- 
'ty  to  receive  the  9200,000  "fee"  In  the  sale 
»^«lgned  by  Parvln  and  Lansky  on  May  12. 
IvvO. 

AOREElfENT  WTTH   LANSKT   DXSCHIBKD 

•J^**'**™*'**  called  for  Lansky  to  collect 
"8.000  a  year  from  the  Flamingo  for  eight 
TMJ8,  and  the  92  mUllon  received  by  Parvln 
»hove  hie  original  Investment  went  Into  the 
*^rvln  Foundation. 

The  sale  of  the  Flamingo  didn't  mean  Par- 
U^T"  8*"'"8  out  of  Las  Vegas  gambling 
activities.  His  Parvln  Dohrmann  firm,  bought 
tne  Fremont  Hotel  and  Casino  in  1965  and 
M|^oadened  Its  base  in  Las  Vegas  gambling 
.n-*.l  "^^^  ^^  purchase  of  the  Stardust 
»Mthe  Aladdin  hotels.  He  has  done  some 
MpMJaUng  on  the  possibility  of  buying  the 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  testimony.  Parvln  has  admitted  he 
wasn't  a  corporate  officer  who  kept  at  arm's 
length  from  the  gambling  operations.  He  re- 
lated that  two  of  his  employees.  Edward 
Levtnson  and  Edward  Torres,  gave  him 
nightly  reports  on  operations  at  the  casinos 
and  hotel.  Levlnson  was  a  business  partner 
of  Robert  O.  (Bobby)  Baker,  former  secre- 
tary to  the  Senate  Democrats,  in  the  Serv-U 
Vending  Co.  and  in  other  enterprises  involv- 
ing Fred  B.  Black  Jr.,  a  WaEhlngton  repre- 
sentative for  North  American  Aviation.  Baker 
has  began  a  Jail  term  of  one  to  three  years 
for  conviction  on  charges  of  Income  tax  eva- 
sion, conspiracy  and  larceny. 

Parvln  has  stated  under  oath  that  he  per- 
sonally told  Levlnson  that  Levlnson  could 
no  longer  work  at  the  Fremont  after  being 
indicted  on  federal  Income  tax  charges  in- 
volving skimming  of  money  from  the  top  of 
the  gambling  winnings.  A  story  in  Life  maga- 
zine has  identified  Levlnson  as  one  who  de- 
livered cash  to  Lansky  In  Florida  for  trans- 
mission to  Swiss  bank  accounts.  This  action 
reportedly  made  Levlnson  vulnerable  In  the 
eyes  of  the  Nevada  Gaming  Commission, 
which  regulates  gambling  In  that  state. 

Parvln  admitted  under  oath  that  Torres 
was  also  under  indictment  on  the  same  Inter- 
nal Revenue  charge  involving  the  skimming 
at  the  night  club.  However,  Parvln  said  he 
did  not  take  action  to  separate  Torres  from 
the  Fremont  operations. 

Pan-In  said  Torres  was  such  an  efficient 
manager  of  the  Fremont  that  Parvln  reluc- 
tantly agreed  to  modify  an  employment  con- 
tract to  let  Torres  buy  a  piece  of  the  Riviera. 
Parvln  said  he  made  the  deal  with  Torres  be- 
cause negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Aladdin  were  then  on  and  Parvln  was  eager 
to  have  Torres  available  to  manage  that  busl- 
ness  also. 

Torres,  who  was  also  a  partner  with  Baker 
In  Serv-U  Vending,  testified  that  he  never 
had  met  Baker  but  bought  his  Interest  in 
the  vending  company  through  Levlnson  and 
knew  nothing  of  the  details  of  the  other 
principals.  Levlnson  took  the  5th  Amend- 
ment before  the  Senate  Rules  Committee  on 
his  dealings  with  Baker  and  Berv-U  and 
other  contracts. 

Torres  and  Levlnson  have  contended  that 
their  casino  interests  have  been  purchased 
with  straight  bank  loans,  but  there  never  has 
been  any  deep  Inquiry  Into  how  these  loans 
were  arranged.  Nor  has  there  been  any  more 
than  superficial  Inquiry  Into  the  source  of 
the  funds  that  Parvln  used  to  buy  the  Fla- 
mingo in  the  period  after  It  was  opened  bv 
Bugsy  Slegel.  Slegel  died  In  a  hall  of  bullets 
In  his  Hollywood  home,  and  his  successor 
also  was  shot  to  death  a  short  time  after  bow- 
ing out  of  the  Flamingo  In  the  mid-1950s. 

S-CrCH  INTEBESTING  PEOPLE 

Certainly,  the  record  shows  at  this  stage 
that  Parvln  was  in  an  Interesting  business 
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and  had  known  many  Interesting  Tjb  'Vegas 
types  in  the  25  years  since  he  went  west  from 
Chicago  to  sell  his  Interior  decorating  serv- 
ices in  Las  Vegas. 

His  link  with  Douglas  started  in  1960  alter 
he  read  Douglas'  book,  "America  Chal- 
lenged." Parvln  said  the  book  inspired  him 
to  start  the  Albert  Parvln  Foundation  as  a 
vehicle  to  promote  the  thinking  and  writing 
of  Douglas.  Within  a  few  months,  the  ar- 
rangement had  the  two  on  an  "Al"  and 
"Bill"  relationship. 

More  of  the  life  and  relationship  of  "Bill" 
Douglas  and  "Al"  Parvln  is  certain  to  be 
pulled  into  the  open  in  the  months  ahead 
as  the  House  of  Representatives  heats  up 
the  second  round  of  its  attempt  to  impeach 
Douglas. 

The  thrust  this  year  by  the  Douglas  critics 
will  be  to  get  access  to  the  secret  SEC  testi- 
mony by  Parvln  or  get  Parvln  himself  to 
testify  m  an  open  hearing.  They  complain 
that,  In  clearing  Douglas  of  anv  wrongdoing 
during  the  last  session,  the  committee  headed 
by  Sen.  Emanuel  Celler  (D-N.Y.)  didn't  call 
either  Douglas  or  Parvln  to  testify.  The 
critics  want  to  change   that   this  time. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFIT 
INCREASE  NEEDED  NOW 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3,  1971 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  insert  in  the  Record,  part  n  of  the 
article  entitled  "Private  and  Public  Re- 
tirement Pensions:  Findings  From  the 
1968  Survey  of  the  Aged,"  by  Walter  W 
Kolodrubetz. 

The  article  follows: 
Private  and  Pttblic  Retirement  Pensions- 

Pdjdincs  Prom  thx   1968  Stjrvet  of  th* 

Aged — Part  n 

PENSIONS  of  the  retired 

In  1967,  retirement  benefits  were  being  re- 
ceived by  90  percent  of  the  aged  units.  Al- 
most 12.8  million  aged  units  were  drawing 
"regular"  OASDHI  benefits— that  Is,  bene- 
fits to  which  they  were  entitled  under  the 
regular  Insured -status  provisions  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act.  In  the  aggregate,  2.5  mil- 
lion  aged  beneficiary  units,  or  about  20  per- 
cent of  the  regular  OASDHI  beneficiary  units, 
received  another  retirement  benefit  and  two- 
thirds  of  these  were  paid  from  private  plana 
(table  2).  One  half-million  aged  units  who 
were  not  receiving  OASDHI  benefits  did  re- 
ceive other  public  pensions. 


TABLE  2.-S0URCE  OF  RETIREMENT  BENEFITS  FOR  OASDHI  BENEFICIARIES  '  AND  NONBENEFICIARIES  ••  AGED  UNITS  WITH 

MONEY  INCOME  FROM  SPECIFIED  SOURCES,  1967 


Source  of  retirement  benefit 


All  units 


Married 
couples 


Nonmarried  persons 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Number  of  unltj  0"  thousands).. 
Number  with— 
OASDHI  and— 

No  other  pension... 

Private  group  pension' '.'.'.'. .'.'..J 

other  public  pension ...'..'..'.. 

Railroad  retirement ..'.'.'.. 

Government  or  military  retirement 

Public  pension  other  than  OASDHI 

Railroad  retirement 

Government  or  military  retirement.."!" 
No  retirement  benefit.. 


14, 332 


9,791 
1,614 
86S 
206 
6S4 
S« 
319 
193 
1,550 


5,531 


3,438 
1,009 
392 
101 
296 
IC6 
IIS 
55 
525 


8.801 


6,353 
60S 
476 
106 
351 
343 
204 
138 

1,025 


2.173 


6,628 


1,476 

4,876 

287 

317 

128 

348 

32 

73 

92 

269 

109 

234 

72 

132 

36 

102 

172 

853 

'Excludes  beneficiaries  who  received  their  1st  benefit  in  February  1967  or  later,  the  transitionally  insured  and  soacial  "««  7?" 

•  Excludes  a  small  number  of  units  who  did  not  report  on  private  pension  receipt 

•  Includes  a  small  number  of  units  reporting  both  a  private  and  another  public  pension. 
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One  mUUon  beneficiary  couples  and  600.000 
nonmanied  beneflcarles  were  also  receiving 
private  pension  payments.*  Tbe  proportion 
was  lower  for  the  nonmarrled — IB  percent 
for  nonnuuTled  men  and  6  percent  for  non- 
married  women,  compared  with  31  percent 
for  the  couples.  This  lower  proportion  for 
the  nonm&rrted  reflects.  In  part,  the  fact  that 
married  couples  potentially  have  two  per- 
sons reporting  a  specified  Income  source.  The 
much  lower  proportion  of  women  receiving 
such  private  pension  payments  is  a  function 
of.  among  other  factors,  the  relative  lack  oT 
survivor  protection  In  private-pension  plans, 
the  low  Incidence  of  private  pension  plans 
In  industries  where  women  are  typically  em- 
ployed, and  the  irregular  pattern  of  their 
latx>r-force  attachment. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  the  aggregate.  10  percent  of  the  couples 
and  about  10  percent  of  nonmarrled  persons 
received  public  pension  payments  other  than 
OASDHI  In  1967.  About  three-fourths  of  these 
couples  and  three-fifths  of  the  nonmarrled 
were  also  receiving  OA3DHI  benefits  and 
therefore  getting  two  public  pensions.  The 
remainder  received  only  another  public  pen- 
sion other  than  OASDHI. 

When  the  social  security  program  was  first 
established,  many  types  of  employment  were 
not  covered.  Among  the  excluded  groups  were 
government  employees.  Since  that  time  many 
State  and  local  government  employees  and 
military  personnel,  who  already  had  their 
own  staff  retirement  systems,  have  had 
OASDHI  coverage  extended  to  their  work. 
As  a  result,  most  of  the  other  public  pension 
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boost  to  the  music  department,  and  to 
the  students  as  well. 

It  Is  a  personal  privilege  to  direct  at- 
tention to  the  achievements  of  young 
people  like  these,  who  are,  I  believe,  more 
representative  of  the  average  young 
American  than  the  disorderly,  disruptive 
few  who  have  been  cornering  the  head- 
lines in  recent  years. 


CREDIBILJTY    IS    LACKING    IN 
NIXON    BUDGET 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 


TABLE  3. -SIZE  OF  OASDHI  BENEFITS  FOR  OASDHI  BENEFICIARIES':  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  AGED  UNITS  BY 

SIZE  OF  OASDHI  INCOME.  1X7 


or    OKBCOM 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  3,  1971 


OASDHI  income 


AH  untts 


12,447 
U.360 

ioT 


"'"""""^P*"^ Mr,  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  1972 

couptai             Total               Mm           thorn  budget   proposal    that   President   Nixon 

presented  to  the  Cong^ress  last  week  is 

seriously  lacking  in  credibility.  In  it,  the 

4K6           7494            1915             tm  President  dubiously  promises  "a  new  bal- 

— '■ '■ '■ ance    of    responsibility    and    power   in 

^°° IJ55 1^^ 1^  America"  and  a  move  toward  a  "full 

3                8                3                 7  employment  budget." 

•               »               H                g  While  the  stated  goals  of  the  budget 

n               25               22                26  message  certainly  sound  noble,  one  won- 

\*                13               2t                  9  ders  about  the  questionable  premises  on 

jj                 *                *'                  ^  which  they  are  based.  To  achieve  what 

17 W "W "II""I""I  President  Nixon  proposes  to  do,  the  1971 

I economy  would  have  to  respond  from  its 

present  depressed  state  to  experience  a 

$1,557            $908          |l,oao              SSS9  phenomenal  record  growth,  enough  to 

raise  the  gross  national  product  by  $88 

•  Exeludw  bmoficlMMs  who  (tcaivod  Uimr  1st  b«n«m  in  Fobruiiy  1967  or  lattr.  Uio  transitionally  msurod.  end  ipocial  "at*  72".  billion  to  $  1 .065  trillion.  When  the  Pres- 

i  0.5  perctnt  or  loss.  Idenfs  previous  record  of  forecasting  the 


Number  (in  thousands): 

Total  with  OASDHI  incoma 
Raporting  on  OASDHI 

Pofcant  ol  units 

$1  to  1499 „ 

|S00to$749 

Csoto  J999 

11,000  to  $1.248 

11,250  to  $1.499 

$1,500  to  $1.749 

$1,750  to  $1.9«9 

$2,000  to  $2.249 

$2,250  to  6.449 

$2,500  or  moro.      

Median  OASDHI  incoflW... 


$1,091 


programs — like  private  pensions — are  viewed 
as  supplementary  to  the  OASDHI  program.' 

Other  public  pension  programs — the  Fed- 
eral Government  civilian  systems  and  those 
State  and  local  plans  not  covered  by 
OASDHI.  for  example — are  Intended  to  pro- 
vide comprehensive  retirement  protection 
outside  the  OASDHI  system.  Nevertheless, 
persons  covered  under  these  programs  fre- 
quently obtain  OASDHI  coverage  through 
other  Jobs  and  receive  two  public  pnslons 
when  they  retire.  Railroad  workers  have  their 
own  special  program — separate  from 
OASDHI.  It  Is  possible,  however,  to  qualify 
for  benefits  under  both  programs. 

As  a  result,  about  5fi  percent  of  the  couples 
receiving  railroad  retirement  benefits  and 
IS  percent  of  those  receiving  governmental 
retirement  benefits  are  not  receiving 
OASDHI  benefits.  Among  nonmarrled  per- 
sons, the  proportion  of  persons  with  rail- 
road retirement  or  government  pensions  and 
no  OASDHI  were  higher — 66  percent  and  30 
percent,  respectively. 

Since  retirement  programs  are  the  single 
most  Important  permanent  source  of  Income 
and  provide  the  basic  support  for  the  ma- 
jority of  the  aged  population.  Investigation 
of  levels  of  pension  benefits  is  Important  In 
evaluating  their  respective  roles  In  Income 


*The  estlcoates  of  private-plan  pensioners 
from  the  1968  Survey  differ  from  the  Social 
Security  Administration  annual  estimates, 
chiefly  because  the  Survey  relates  to  the 
population  aged  66  and  over  and  the  other 
estimates  include  p>ersons  under  age  65.  In 
addition,  tbe  Survey  estimates  are  in  terms 
of  aged  units  and  the  global  estimates  are  a 
count  of  Individuals. 

•  See  Joseph  Krlslov.  State  and  Local  Gov- 
ernment Systems  .  .  .  1966  (Research  Report 
No.  16) .  Social  Security  Administration,  Of- 
flce  of  Research  and  Statistics,  1966. 


maintenance.  The  different  levels  of  social  national  economy  Is  considered,  the  slm- 

securlty  benefits  and  other  pensions  reflect  P'e  practicality  of  such  a  budget  proposal 

the   widely   differing   characteristics   of  the  is  in  serious  doubt.  For  instance,  after  he 

programs.  Uncll  the  1968  Survey  information  and    his    economic    advisers    predicted 

became  available,  there  was  little  dlsaggre-  progress  for  the  economy  last  year,  there 

gated  data  on  the  relative  levels  of  private  was  no  real  growth  at  all  in  the  gross 

and  pubUc  retirement  bnefiu,  national      product,      corporate      profits 

^^^^^^^^^__  dropped  $7  billion  below  the  President's 

^^'^^^^^~~~  estimate,  unemployment  rose  above  fore- 
casts, and  the  predicted  surplus  of  $1.3 

NEW   SINGINa   GROUP    IS   "SOME-  billion  for  fiscal  year  1971  turned  into  an 

THINa  SPECIAL"  $18.6  billion  deficit. 

The  President's  consistent  refusal  to 

U(\fi    TWI    n  AWQHN  actively    restrain    wage    and   price   in- 

tlUrl.  UtL  CLAWiUIi  creases  makes  unlikely  his  promise  for 

or  CAUFoENiA  firm  control  of  inflation.  Unless  the  Pres- 

IN  THB  HOUSB  OF  RKPRESENTATTVES  ident  takes  Strong  steps  now  to  put  the 

Wednesday.  February  3.  1971  "«*  °"  ^''f^^  and  prices    "tiie  greatest 

economic  test  of  the  postwar  era'  may 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  well  lead  to  an  even  bigger  budget  deficit 

the  Representative  of  the  23d  Congres-  than  the  tremendous  one  that  the  ad- 

slonal   District   of   California   it   is   my  ministration  is  already  planning.  It  will 

pleasure  to  call  attention  to  the  accom-  also   mean    that   the   new   budget  will 

pllshments  of  two  of  my  constituents,  surely  give  rise  to  a  new  round  of  infla- 

members  of  the  younger  generation  who  tion  that  will  make  last  year's  pale  by 

are  making  their  mark  in  the  musical  comparison. 

world  with  a  sound  that  is  "something  This  week,  the  respected  business  and 
special, "  and  with  unique  freshness  and  financial  editor  of  the  Washington  Post, 
talent.  The  brother  and  sister  singing  Hobart  Rowen.  commented  on  the  con- 
team.  Richard  and  Karen,  of  the  Car-  siderable  lack  of  credibility  in  the  Presi- 
penters    make    their    home    with    their  dent's  budget. 

parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Carpenter.  i  commend  the  article  to  the  attention 

in  Downey,  Calif.  Although  a  busy  sched-  of  my  colleagues: 

ule  of  bookings  and  an  impressive  list  cmmaiLrrT  is  Lacking  in  Nixon  BuDcrr 
of  show  business  honors  attest  to  their 
success,  they  found  time  just  recently  to 
return  to  Long  Beach  State  College, 
where  both  had  studied,  to  perform  in  a 
free  concert  to  raise  money  for  the  mu- 
sic department  of  the  school.  It  was  a 


(By  Hobart  Rowen) 
To  be  blunt  about  It,  almost  nobody  be- 
lieves President  Nixon's  budget  except  the 
high  officials  who  put  It  together — and  It's 
pirobable  that  even  some  of  them  have  their 
doubts. 
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■Hie  skepticism  Is  keyed  to  two  observa- 
tions: 

(1.)  Mr.  Nixon's  forecasting  record  turns 
out  to  be  very  bad.  Neither  be  nor  his  eco- 
nomic advisers  foresaw  the  extent  of  1970's 
economic  downturn.  Thus,  corporate  profits 
(kidded  ($7  billion  below  the  President's 
year-ago  estimate) .  unemployment  Jtmiped, 
ipendlng  had  to  be  Jacked  up — and  his 
promised  11.3  billion  surplus  for  fiscal  1971 
turned  into  an  $18.6-bllllon  deficit. 

(2.)  Even  more  Important,  an  extraordi- 
nary Jump  in  economic  activity — 12  per  cent 
from  the  end  of  1970  to  the  end  of  1971 — Is 
tbe  basic  underpinning  for  the  fiscal  1972 
budget.  Inside  and  outside  of  the  govern- 
ment, this  Is  labeled  a  pipe-dream  perhaps 
impossible  to  achieve. 

Why  would  Mr.  Nixon  have  estimated 
boom-style  growth  In  the  1971  economy, 
enough  to  raise  the  Gross  National  Product 
by  $88  billion  to  tl.065  trillion? 

Those  who  look  sourly  on  the  budget  sug- 
gest that  this  was  the  only  way  In  which  Mr. 
Nixon  could  forecast  a  substantial  declining 
trend  In  his  budget  deficits. 

As  compared  with  that  massive  818.6-bll- 
Uon  glob  of  red  Ink.  the  fiscal  1972  deficit 
U  put  at  "only"  $11.6  billion. 

Moreover,  the  election  results  appeared  to 
convince  Mr.  Nixon  that  unemployment  for 
tbe  next  two  years  deserved  to  be  ranked  as 
the  nation's  No.  1  problem.  Revenue-sharing. 
Tlewed  as  a  quick  shot  in  the  arm.  became 
tbe  dominant  theme  of  the  budget,  with  the 
annual  rate  of  spending  (starting  Oct.  1) 
stepped  up  from  the  earlier  g^oal  of  $2.5  bil- 
lion to  $5  billion. 

More  ardently  than  before.  In  other  words, 
Mr  Nixon  set  his  sights  on  getting  back  to  a 
full  employment  "zone"  of  4.0  to  4.6  per 
cent.  This  meant  pulling  out  all  the  stops. 

Tbe  question,  as  some  observers  put  It,  Is 
"whether  we  can  get  from  here  to  there." 

In  briefing  reporters  on  the  budget.  White 
House  aide  George  Shultz  and  Treasury  Sec- 
retary Charles  E.  Walker  stubbornly  refused 
to  estimate  the  Impact  on  the  deficit  if  the 
economy  should  In  fact  run  closer  to  the 
'consensus"  forecast  of  $1,046  to  $1,050  tril- 
lion for  GNP  this  calender  year. 

Outsiders,  not  so  reticent  to  do  the  neces- 
sary arithmetic,  calculate  that  the  deficit  In 
such  a  situation  would  Increase  some  $7  or 
$8  billion  for  fiscal  1972,  to  the  vicinity  of 
tl8  or  $19  bllUon. 

What  mystifies  analysts  outside  of  govern- 
ment circles  Is  why  the  administration  had 
to  go  "so  far  out."  By  running  the  calendar 
1971  total  to  $1,065  trillion,  up  9  per  cent  for 
the  1970  figure,  administration  economists 
are  saying  that  they  believe  the  economy 
will  be  running  at  a  rate  by  the  end  of  1971 
a  full  $35  billion  over  most  of  the  estimates 
m  the  business  and  banking  world. 

A  comparison  of  the  administration's  eco- 
nomic assumptions  (and  the  deficit  project- 
ed) with  the  typical  forecasts  outside  the 
administration  shows  the  following: 

E(X)N0MIC  ASSUMPTIONS.  CALENDAR  YEAR  1971 
|ln  billions  ot  dollarsi 


Description 


Official 

budget 

estimate 


Outside 

"Consensus" 

estimate 


CtoH  national  product 

Personal  income 

Corporate  profits  before  taxes 
Deficit  (lor  fiscal  1972) 


1,065 

1,045-50 

868 

855 

98 

90 

11.6 

18-19 

Official  spokesmen  for  the  administration 
point  out  that  outside  economists  have  no 
monopoly  on  wisdom,  and  argue  that  the 
"model -b\illdlng  exercise"  producing  fore- 
casts by  conventional  methods  tends  to  un- 
derestimate the  real  strength  of  the  economy, 
■niey  insist,  also,  that  If  there  Is  a  proper 
"mix"  of  fiscal  and  monetary  policies,  the  gov- 
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emment  will  be  giving  more  of  an  expansion- 
ary thrust  to  the  economy  than  outside  critics 
are  vrllllng  to  believe. 

It  Is,  of  course,  almost  a  ritual  for  any  ad- 
ministration to  paint  a  rosy  picture,  and 
say  that  everything  Is  going  to  be  all  right, 
especially  after  a  difficult  and  disappointing 
year  like  1970. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  an  enthusiastic 
Kennedy  Administration  In  January,  1962, 
also  predicted  a  9  per  cent  rise  In  GNP 
(which  at  that  time  amounted  to  only  $60 
billion,  not  $88  bUUon)  and  had  to  settle, 
when  all  the  returns  were  In,  for  a  7  per  cent 
gain  when  business  Investment  failed  to  perk 
along  as  expected. 

One  hopes  that  Mr.  Nixon's  optimism  will 
turn  out.  In  fact,  to  be  contaglotis.  But  the 
curious  thing  In  today's  picture  Is  that  no 
one.  In  explaining  the  budget,  has  been  able 
to  point  to  the  expansionary  forces  that 
would  provide  the  extra  $16  to  $20  billion  in 
GNP  over  the  consensus  forecast.  Perhaps  the 
forthcoming  report  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  will  be  more  explicit.  High 
officials  so  far  have  been  falling  back  on  the 
"mystery"  of  the  American  economy,  an  In- 
nate ability  to  outperform  the  crystal-ball 
gazers. 

Maybe  so.  Maybe  one  can  rely  on  Mr. 
Nixon's  assurance  that  the  new  budget,  with 
Its  "full  employment  concept,"  Is  really  a  solf- 
fulfilUng  prophecy.  In  any  even,  one  way  to 
check  up  on  who  tiu-ns  out  to  be  more  nearly 
right — Mr.  Nixon  or  the  critics — Is  to  cut  out 
the  little  "Economic  Assumptions"  table 
above  and,  like  a  Brooklyn  Dodger  fan,  wait 
until  next  year. 


SENIOR  CITIZENS  NEED  RELIEF 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF    FlX>RmA 

IN  THE  HOUbE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3.  1971 

Mr,  YOUNG  of  Florida,  Mr,  Speaker, 
the  plight  of  our  senior  citizens  living  on 
fixed  incomes  in  America  demands  that 
social  security  reform  legislation  be  given 
top  priority  consideration  by  the  92d 
Congress. 

The  measure  now  being  considered  by 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
falls  far  short  of  what  is  required  if  we 
are  to  meet  our  obligations  to  the  elderly. 

Therefore,  in  a  letter  to  Chairman 
Wilbur  D,  Mills,  I  have  outlined  some 
of  the  streiigthening  provisions  of  my 
own  bill,  H.R.  1734.  I  believe  many  of  my 
colleagues  will  find  this  letter  of  interest: 

Congress  or  the  UNrrED  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C.,  February  3,  1971. 
Hon.  Wn.Btm  D.  Mn-LS, 

Chairman.  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chairman  Mills:  The  91st  Congress' 
failure  to  complete  action  on  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1970  was  a  grave 
disappointment  to  millions  of  senior  citizens 
throughout  America.  As  a  result  of  this  In- 
decision, our  elderly  have  been  forced  to  do 
without  many  necessities  of  life. 

My  own  Eighth  Congressional  District  of 
Florida  embraces  a  large  percentage  of  senior 
citizens.  Therefore,  I  am  acutely  aware  of 
the  urgent  need  for  Social  Security  reform 
legislation  as  a  top -priority  Issue  for  the  92nd 
Congress. 

Dviring  10  years  as  Florida  State  Senator, 
I  pushed  for  many  measures  benefiting  sen- 
ior citizens.  I  Intend  to  continue  this  Interest 
at  the  Federal  level. 
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Your  Committee  has  now  begun  consid- 
eration In  Executive  Session  of  H.R.  1,  tbe 
Social  Security  and  Family  Assistance 
Amendmenst  of  1971.  Ilils  proposal,  I  feel, 
falls  far  short  of  what  Is  required. 

First,  the  Committee  bill  proposes  to  In- 
crease the  outside  earnings  limitation  from 
$1,680  to  $2,000.  My  bill.  Hit.  1734,  would 
Increase  the  limitation  to  $2,400 — a  figure  far 
more  In  line  with  the  Inflationary  trend 
which  has  hit  hardest  at  those  living  on 
fixed  incomes.  Ttierefore,  I  strongly  urge  the 
Committee  to  increase  the  limitation  to  at 
least  $2,400  a  year. 

Second,  my  bill  would  continue  full  bene- 
fits to  seniors  who  marry  or  remarry  after 
age  56.  This  provision  Is  not  In  the  Com- 
mittee bin.  Without  It,  may  elderly  cannot 
marry  since  to  do  so  the  wife  must  give  up 
a  pc»tlon  of  her  meager  Social  Security  bene- 
fits. 

Last,  the  Committee  bill  does  not  provide 
for  cost-of-living  increases  In  benefits.  Ttils 
provision  Is  essential.  The  cost-of-living  has 
skyrocketed  while  Social  Security  benefits 
have  remained  essentially  the  same. 

Our  seniors  are  entitled  to  the  security  of 
knowing  that  when  living  ooets  go  up,  so  do 
their  benefits.  V'hy  must  they  wait  In  an- 
guish while  each  Congress  debates  whether 
or  not  they  are  entitled  to  a  new  Increase — 
an  Increase  that  seldom,  If  ever,  comes  close 
to  off-setting  the  effects  of  an  Inflationary 
economy? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  hopeful  your  Com- 
mittee will  give  serious  consideration  to  my 
recommendations  to  Improve  pending  Social 
Security  reform  legislation.  We  must  enact 
a  strong  and  effective  bill  to  provide  our 
senior  citizens  with  needed  relief.  They  are 
entitled  to  no  less. 

With  best  wishes  and  personal  regards, 
I  am. 

Very  truly  yours, 

C.  W.  Bill  Yottno, 
Af ember  of  Congress. 


FULL  EMPLOYMENT 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF  pkknstlvania 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3,  1971 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon's  plans  for  full  employment  are 
simply  not  feasible  under  our  present 
international  trade  policy. 

Any  hope  for  full  employment  falls 
flat  when  you  survey  the  job  opportuni- 
ties being  sacrificed  in  the  wave  of  the 
antiquated  free-trade  theory  that  Is 
slowly  making  this  Nation  dependent. 

Take  the  recent  action  of  the  steel  Im- 
porters, who  raised  their  prices  In  ac- 
cord with  those  of  U.S.  steelmakers  to 
maintain,  not  only  their  10  to  20  percent 
competitive  price  advantage,  but  also 
their  obsolete  and  exorbitant  price  ad- 
vsmtage. 

Foreign  goods  are  priced  at  profiteer- 
ing amounts  based  upon  what  our  mar- 
ket Miili  bear,  rather  than  upon  their 
costs  of  production.  In  every  line  of  for- 
eign production  sold  in  the  U.S.  market, 
the  sales  and  marketing  programs  of  the 
foreign — especially  the  Japanese — Im- 
porters are  as  much  a  declaration  of  war 
on  American  jobs  and  Industry,  as  a 
military  attack  itself. 

When  the  Nixon  administration  em- 
barked on  Its  economic  course  to  lull 
the  economy,  I  warned  that  It  was  a  plan 
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doomed  to  failure.  Inflation  historically 
comes  from  too  much  money  and  not 
enough  produce. 

In  this  Inflationary  situation  we  And 
high  vages,  and  a  low  domestic  supply 
of  shelf  goods;  but  the  shelves  are  loaded 
down  with  foreign  products  from  workers 
who  do  not  purchase  in  our  marketplace, 
pay  no  taxes,  utilize  none  of  our  services, 
but  who  take  jobs  from  \JB.  workers. 

In  the  near  future,  my  committee  will 
report  bil's  dealing  with  minimum  wages 
and  maximum  hours,  welfare  and  pen- 
sion plan  requirements,  and  a  report  on 
the  actual  impact  of  imports  on  Amer- 
ican employment.  We  demand  a  mini- 
mum standard  of  working  conditions  for 
U.S.  workers  and  bar  the  shipment  of 
American-made  goods  across  State  lines 
that  are  not  produced  under  our  statu- 
tory labor  standards,  but  we  allow  prod- 
ucts from  all  over  the  world  to  pour  over 
our  borders  when  they  have  been  pro- 
duced at  wages  ranging  from  one- third 
to  one-twentieth  of  our  mandated  mini- 
mum wage. 

We  now  propose  to  pay  family  main- 
tenance for  a  family  of  four  or  more, 
hundreds,  and  in  some  cases,  thousands 
of  dollars  more  than  a  full-time  worker 
can  earn  under  the  minimum  wage  law. 

Congress  is  faced  with  a  dilemma  that 
cannot  be  wished  away.  The  higher  we 
mandate  minimum  wages,  and  the  more 
we  increase  taxes  to  compensate  trade- 
displaced  workers,  the  more  foreign 
workers  will  invade  our  Nation  by  way 
of  low- waged  products. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  estimate  the  cost  to  the 
U.S.  Job  economy  at  a  minimimi  of  1.5 
million  full-time  Jobs  and  an  uncount- 
able number  of  part-time  jobs  and  the 
minimum  annual  cost  to  taxpayers  at 
over  $6  billion.  Simply  put,  when  a  for- 
eign product  takes  a  percentage  of  the 
U.S.  market  in  any  product  Line,  the  U.S. 
labor  required  to  produce  that  percent- 
age, unless  equalized  by  foreign  exports 
of  like  volume,  means  so  many  American 
Jobs  lost. 

A  case  in  point  is  glass.  One  plant  in 
my  district  alone  wiped  out  by  the  trade 
war  left  650  unemployed  with  more  be- 
ing added  and  being  paid  trade  relief  out 
of  our  taxes,  while  shops  are  overflowing 
with  foreign  glass. 

Another  serious  situation  is  develop- 
ing in  the  specialty  steel  Industry,  with 
most  of  om-  producers  being  forced  to 
reduce  employment  and,  in  many  cases, 
seek  foreign  contracts  to  produce  for 
their  U.S.  market.  There  is,  of  course,  al- 
ways the  other  alternative — go  out  of 
business.  We  may  survive  for  a  while  on 
foreign  products  in  some  lines  of  pro- 
duction, but  never  in  the  field  of  specialty 
and  tool  steel.  One  of  our  first  lines  of 
defense  is  the  tool  steel  Industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  progress  dur- 
ing peacetime,  and  we  will  not  survive 
in  wartime,  at  our  present  production 
level  in  this  and  other  strategic  indus- 
tries. We  must  admit  before  it  Is  too  late, 
that  we  are  at  war,  and  the  soldiers  are 
our  workers  who  are  being  disarmed  by 
unemployment.  They  are  unable  to  flght 
back  and  are  the  real  prisoners  or  war. 
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THE  MYSTERIOUS  INVASION  OP 
LAOS — AN  IMPEDIMENT  TO  WITH- 
DRAWAL 


February  3,  1971 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF    NIW    TORK 

IN  l-HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  3.  1971 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
events  surrounding  the  war  in  Indo- 
china have  recently  escalated  to  the  point 
of  outrage.  I  am  appalled  by  the  conduct 
of  the  administration  concerning  the  al- 
leged invasion  Into  Laos.  I  say  "alleged" 
because  our  Government  refuses  to  com- 
ment on  whether  or  not  there  has  been 
such  an  invasion,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  reports  of  allied  activity  in  that  coun- 
try have  already  appeared  in  the  Japa- 
nese and  Soviet  press.  Thus,  we  are  in 
the  anomalous  position  of  relying  upon 
Soviet  speeches  and  Japanese  reporters 
for  Information  about  the  activities  of 
our  own  Government. 

It  may  occasionally  be  necessary  for 
the  Goverrunent  to  request  the  press  to 
refrain  from  reporting  items  that  would 
jeopardize  the  safety  of  our  troops,  for 
example,  when  premature  release  of  in- 
formation would  preclude  the  possibility 
of  surprising  the  enemy.  However,  since 
reports  have  appeared  in  other  coun- 
tries. I  fail  to  see  how  the  element  of 
surprise  or  the  safety  of  our  troops  could 
be  jeopardized  if  our  news  media  were 
to  comment  on  a  previously  reported  ac- 
tion which  has  already  taken  place  or 
which  is  at  least  in  the  process  of 
occurring. 

The  freedom  of  our  press  Is  one  of 
our  most  sacred  freedoms — a  freedom 
which  is  one  of  our  strongest  bulwarks 
against  dictatorial  government.  The 
power  of  the  Government  to  Intimidate 
the  press,  through  express  or  Implied 
threats  of  revocation  of  accreditation  in 
Vietnam,  must  not  be  used  in  a  cavalier 
fashion.  The  Government  is  apparently 
still  using  this  threat  in  Vietnam  to  pre- 
vent reporters  there  from  Informing  the 
American  public  about  the  developing 
activity  in  Laos.  Moreover,  within  the 
United  States,  Government  officials,  such 
as  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird,  are  refus- 
ing to  comment  on  the  situation.  This 
conduct  not  only  threatens  to  open  the 
very  credibility  gap  which  Mr.  Laird 
pledged  to  avoid  and  thus  contributes  to 
a  loss  of  confidence  In  the  Government, 
but  also  represents  a  threat  to  our  most 
basic  liberties. 

Beyond  the  question  of  the  Govern- 
ment's treatment  of  the  news  media  in 
this  situation  is  the  question  of  the  ad- 
visability of  an  invasion  into  Laos,  as- 
suming it  has  occurred,  is  occurring,  or 
is  contemplated. 

Presumably,  such  an  attack  would  be 
justified  as  necessary  to  interdict  North 
Vietnamese  supply  lines  so  that  a  North 
Vietnamese  buildup  would  not  threaten 
the  further  withdrawal  of  American 
troops.  This  Justification  reminds  me  of 
the  Justification  for  the  Incursion  last 
year  into  Cambodia;  presimiably,  it  could 
be  used  to  justify  an  inctirsion  into  North 
Vietnam,  China,  the  Soviet  Union.  Thai- 
land, and,  in  fact,  virtually  any  other 


country  in  the  world.  Just  as  the  Presl 

dent's  budget  announces  that 

In  1972.  we  will  Increase  our  spendlne  for 
defenae  to  carry  out  the  Nation's  stntttr, 
for  peace.  "^tJ 

So  we  will  no  doubt  be  told  again 
tliat — 

It  la  necessary  to  widen  and  Intenalfy  the 
war  In  Indochina  in  order  to  end  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  policy  Is  folly  it  is 
evident  that  the  Chief  Executive  and 
those  advisers  who  enjoy  the  confidence 
of  the  President  are  again  seeking  that 
great  Commuiiist  headquarters  in  the 
sky.  They  are  still  seeking  a  means 
whereby  we  can  have  our  cake  and  eat 
it  too — a  means  whereby  we  can  perpet- 
uate a  free  goverrunent  In  Saigon  and 
still  withdraw  our  troops.  Since  even  a 
successful  incursion  into  Laos  would  only 
force  the  North  Vietnamese  to  move 
their  supply  lines  further  west,  I  say  that 
this  policy  will  not  work. 

The  obvious  goal  of  the  administration 
is  to  establish  a  free  government  in  Sai- 
gon which  will  endure  in  our  absence. 
There  are  several  means  available  to  the 
administration  to  accomplish  this  goal, 
including  an  attempt  to  so  strengthen 
the  Saigon  regime  that  it  would  be  able 
to  survive  any  North  Vietnamese  attack. 
Another  method  would  be  to  so  weaken 
the  North  Vietnamese  that  they  would 
be  unable  to  mount  an  attack. 

Obviously,  the  incursion  Into  Laos  is 
an  attempt  to  pursue  the  latter  course 
of  action.  But  any  attempt  to  do  this  in- 
volves a  further  widening  of  the  war, 
first  Into  Cambodia,  then  into  Laos.  The 
Inevitable  result  of  this  policy,  assuming 
the  administration  intends  to  abide  by 
the  congressional  prohibition  against 
sending  American  troops  into  Cambodia 
and  Laos,  will  be  to  spread  South  Viet- 
namese troops  so  thin  that  the  ability  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  to  defend  them- 
selves will  be  gravely  impaired.  Thus,  the 
result  of  the  current  apparent  poUcy  will 
be  to  force  us  to  either  retain  our  troops 
in  South  Vietnam  indefinitely— while  the 
South  Vietnamese  pursue  the  North 
Viptriamese  all  over  Indochina — or  to 
abandon  our  "goal"  of  leaving  a  strong 
free  government  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Sneaker,  the  correct  course  of  ac- 
tion is  clear.  The  American  people  want 
the  U.S.  Government  to  withdraw  as 
-soon  as  possible.  The  middle  of  1971  Is 
hardly  soon  enough;  certainly  the  end  of 
1971  is  the  outside  limit.  What  we  should 
do  between  now  and  then  is  to  devote 
our  resources  to  training  South  Viet- 
namese troops  to  defend  themselves  in- 
stead of  engaging  in  wild  goose  chases 
all  over  Southeast  Asia.  If,  after  this 
training,  if  after  $104  bUlion  and  44.000 
American  lives,  the  Saigon  Government 
is  not  able  to  defend  itself  by  that  time, 
so  be  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  time  and  time  again,  the 
American  people  have  said  to  our  gov- 
ernment "end  the  war."  While  the  ad- 
ministration has  succeeded  in  dampen- 
ing the  most  vocal  and  public  expres- 
sions of  this  desire,  this  does  not  mean 
that  tlie  wish  for  complete  disengage- 
ment by  the  end  of  this  year  is  not 
there;    indeed,  according  to  the  latest 
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Gallup  poll  it  is  stronger  than  ever — ^in- 
creasing from  55  percent  In  September 
to  73  percent  by  mid-January — It  is  be- 
ing frustrated  by  the  failure  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  heed  it.  The  frustration  Is 
there,  perhaps  more  silent  but  no  less 
intense,  eating  at  the  fabric  of  our  so- 
ciety, destroying  its  cohesion.  When  will 
our  leaders  learn?  When  will  they  ever 
learn? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

congratulations  on  this  splendid  occasion 
and  to  Leonard  my  best  wishes  for  con- 
tinued good  health  and  much  "Naches" 
for  all  of  your  good  deeds,  your  untold 
"Mitzvot." 
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public  and  official  opinion  on  this  vital 
issue.  Fellow  Americans  are  rotting  in 
Asian  prisons;  we  must  do  our  utmost  to 
get  them  out. 


LEONARD  RATNER  HONORED  ON 
HIS  75TH  BIRTHDAY  FOR  HIS 
CONTRIBU'nONS  TO  THE  GREAT- 
ER CLEVELAND  COMMUNITY 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3,  1971 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  my 
pleasure  to  recognize  officially  the  trib- 
ute being  paid  to  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens  of  our  community 
and  the  Nation,  Mr.  Leonard  Ratner. 
Mr.  Ratner  will  soon  celebrate  his  75th 
birthday  anniversary.  The  entire  Great- 
er Cleveland  community  will  honor  Mr. 
Ratner  for  his  untiring  and  exemplary 
commitment  to  our  community  and  its 
people  and  to  his  beloved  State  of  Israel 
and  the  Jewish  community. 

It  is  indeed  difficult  to  recount  the 
number  of  instances  when  Leonard  has 
quietly  and  effectively  moved  to  assist 
the  downtrodden  and  to  spur  achieve- 
ment among  those  in  our  conmiunity  and 
abroad  who  have  themselves  lacked  the 
resources  necessary  to  allow  such  ac- 
complishments otherwise. 

Leonard  has  sdways  lived  modestly. 
Yet,  without  doubt,  he  and  his  family 
probably  conduct  the  most  extensive 
program  of  philanthropy  in  our  fortu- 
nate city. 

Mr.  Ratner  has  never  sought  the  lime- 
light sometimes  associated  with  bene- 
faction. He  has  continually  shied  away 
from  special  honor  and  tribute  even 
though  he  is  the  person  so  well  deserv- 
ing of  the  highest  praise.  Yet  it  is 
I*onard  who  is  so  unstinting  in  his  sup- 
port of  vital  community  service  efforts. 
It  is  always  Leonard  upon  whom  others 
in  our  community  depend  for  guidance 
and  leadership  in  the  extensive  support 
of  the  State  of  Israel  and  in  Jewish  edu- 
cational and  cultural  activities  in  our 
Great  Cleveland  Jewish  community. 

No  greater  tribute  can  be  paid  to  any 
person  than  will  be  paid  to  Leonard 
Ratner  on  February  10  when  we  in  the 
Cleveland  community  will  join  with 
Senator  Edbittnd  S.  Muskik  in  a  great 
celebration  at  the  Hotel  Sheraton-Cleve- 
land plarmed  by  the  Cleveland  Jewish 
Community  Federation.  The  many  cov- 
eted awards  already  bestowed  upon  this 
fine  human  being  are  second  only  to  his 
devotion  to  his  incredibly  talented  fam- 
ily and  the  untold  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans. Israelis,  and  refugees  who  have 
benefited  from  Leonard's  kindness  and 
commitment.  To  the  Max  and  Albert 
Ratners,  Millers,  Shaf  rans.  Zehmans.  and 
to  Dora  Sukenik,  I  extend  my  heartiest 


POW'S— HUMANE  TREATMENT  AND 
EARLY  RELEASE 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3,  1971 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  introduce  a  resolution  regarding 
the  humane  treatment  and  early  release 
of  American  POW's  in  North  Vietnam. 

This  resolution  is  similar  to  one  which 
I  sponsored  in  the  last  Congress,  a  reso- 
lution that  received  the  overwhelming 
support  of  the  House  membership.  In  my 
view,  however,  it  is  not  enough  for  the 
last  Congress  to  have  taken  a  position  on 
this  issue;  this  Congress  must  do  like- 
wise. 

The  essence  of  the  resolution  I  am 
sponsoring  today  calls  upon  North  Viet- 
nam to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the 
C3reneva  Convention  which  it  signed  in 
1957.  In  observance  of  their  international 
agreement,  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
their  puppet  sum,  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front,  should  have  already 
promptly:  First,  identified  all  their  pris- 
oners; second,  permitted  impartial  in- 
spection of  their  POW  camps;  third,  re- 
leased seriously  injured  or  sick  prisoners; 
and,  fourth,  permitted  the  free  exchange 
of  mail  between  prisoners  and  their 
famihes. 

As  we  are  all  painfully  aware,  however. 
North  Vietnam  has  reneged  on  its  inter- 
national commitments  and  has  refused 
to  comply  with  even  basic  demands  of 
humanity  and  decency.  As  a  consequence, 
American  prisoners  are  undernourished. 
They  are  denied  access  to  adequate  medi- 
cal care,  kept  in  solitary  confinement  for 
long  periods  of  time,  prohibited  from 
commimlcating  with  their  families  and 
loved  ones,  and  often  used  as  guinea  pigs 
for  trumped-up  propaganda  charges.  As 
if  these  inhumane  practices  are  not 
enough  to  shock  the  conscience  and 
arouse  the  ire  of  all  but  the  imfeeling. 
American  prisoners  who  have  escaped  or 
been  released  by  the  Communists  have 
told  gristly  stories  of  torture,  brainwash- 
ing and  even  murder  being  committed  by 
their  captors. 

To  stop  these  reprehensible  practices 
from  being  continued  is  a  top  priority 
goal.  Congress  can  do  its  part  by  voicing 
a  clear,  strong,  and  unified  position  on 
this  issue. 

The  resolution  I  am  sponsoring  today 
will  comprise  part  of  the  total  effort;  the 
resolution  establishing  a  "National  Week 
of  Concern  for  American  Prisoners  of 
War/Missing  In  Action"  sponsored  on 
the  opening  day  of  this  Congress  will 
comprise  still  another. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  promptly  ap- 
prove both  these  proposals.  As  elected 
representatives  of  the  American  p>eople, 
it  is  our  duty  to  take  the  lead  in  focusing 


HANFORD  REACTOR  SHUTDOWN 
PROTEST  GROWS 


HON.  MIKE  McCORMACK 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3,  1971 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday  I  placed  in  the  Record  a  state- 
ment calling  for  the  President  to  with- 
draw his  order  for  the  immediate  shut- 
down of  "N"  reactor  at  Hanford.  I  also 
pointed  out  some  of  the  problems  that 
will  be  created  if  the  President's  order  is 
carried  out  and  the  two  reactors  are  in- 
deed, deactivated.  Since  that  time  a  mas- 
sive letter- w."iting  campaign  has  devel- 
oped, with  thousands  of  letters  from  in- 
dividual citizens,  from  organizations, 
from  local  governmental  agencies  and 
large  and  small  Industrial  corporations 
writing  to  the  President  requesting  that 
he  reverse  his  decision  with  respect  to 
closing  down  one  or  both  of  these  re- 
actors. 

President  George  Meany  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  wrote  as  follows : 

The  APL-CIO  is  shocked  by  your  precipi- 
tate decision  to  deactivate  the  two  Hanford 
Plutonium  Reactors.  The  Immediate  effect 
will  be  a  major  economic  blow  to  a  region 
already  hard  hit  by  unemployment.  The  di- 
rect and  collateral  unemployment  resulting 
from  this  decision  will  total  7,600,  an  annual 
payroll  lose  of  $95  million. 

I  therefore  urge  you  mo3t  strongly  to  can- 
cel your  deactivation  order  and  stop  all  ac- 
tivities now  underway.  If  the  United  State* 
has  adopted  a  policy  of  no  longer  producing 
Plutonium,  It  must  provide  for  an  orderly 
transition  period  to  cushion  Its  effect  on 
jobs  and  the  economy. 

Mr.  A.  Lars  Nelson,  master  of  the 
Washington  State  Grange,  stated,  in 
part: 

The  President's  Incredible  action  In  ter- 
minating Hanford  at  this  time  Is  Incompre- 
hensible in  view  of  the  national  fuel  short- 
age which  very  nearly  reached  crisis  pro- 
portions this  winter  and  which  did  causa 
California  utilities  to  cut  off  the  sale  of  sur- 
plus power  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  early  last 
fall  because  of  oil  shortages. 

We  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  have  spent 
years  fighting  for  and  developing  the  hydro- 
electric generation  oT  power,  and  through 
years  of  patient  negotiation  have  built  up  the 
BonneviUe  grid  system  and  nuclear  plant 
scheduling  to  provide  for  the  orderly  meld- 
ing in  of  thermo-nuclear  power  to  give  us  'a 
stable,  clear,  coherent,  long-range"  energy 
policy.  What  will  happen  to  It  under  the  Pres- 
ident's directive  could  be  disastrous. 

Today  more  than  10,000  letters  will 
be  mailed  from  the  tricity  area  of  Wash- 
ington directly  to  the  President  appeal- 
ing to  him  to  reverse  his  decision. 

Everj'where  I  turn  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  experts  in  the  field  of  electric 
power  production,  nuclear  energy,  and 
Industrial  development  are  stuimed  by 
the  President's  action,  referring  to  it  as 
unbelievable  and  totally  inconsistent 
with  our  Nation's  need  for  electric  power. 
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Several  Interesting  facts  have  come  to 
light  which  describe  the  Incredible  na- 
ture of  the  decision  to  deactivate  "N"  re- 
actor and  deprive  the  West  of  800.000 
kilowatts  of  electric  power.  I  cite  only 
two  of  these:  First,  it  has  been  authorita- 
tively estimated  that  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  will  be  required 
to  pay  $20  million  each  year  to  replace 
the  electricity  lost  by  the  deactivation 
of  "N"  reactor;  and.  second,  it  would 
require  the  burning  of  8  million  barrels 
of  oil  each  year  to  replace  the  electric 
power  lost  if  "N"  reactor  is  deactivated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  truly  unbelieva- 
ble course  that  the  President  is  following. 
I  again  call  upon  him  to  withdraw  his 
order  for  the  Immediate  shutdown  and 
deactivation  of  "N"  reactor. 


POUR  MILE  RUN 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or    VTXOIMTA 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  3.  1971 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  despite  misreading  of  the  budg- 
et and  resultant  cries  of  alarm  In  my 
congressional  district,  I  have  been  as- 
sured by  the  White  House  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Management  that  $170,000  for 
the  Pour  Mile  Run  Qood  control  project, 
so  long  delayed  in  Arlandrla,  Va.,  is  In 
the  President's  budget  and  will  be  made 
available  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  on 
July  1. 

The  misunderstanding  is  understand- 
able, and  is  due  to  the  fact  that  some 
budget  watchers  do  not  know  that  once 
Congress  has  authorized  and  appropri- 
ated funds  for  a  project  and  the  executive 
branch  has,  for  whatever  reason,  de- 
layed spending  the  funds,  all  precon- 
struction  money  carried  over  from  one 
fiscal  year  to  the  next  is  lumped  together 
and  shown  as  a  credit  or  cash  on  hand 
item  rather  than  as  a  line  item  in  the 
budget. 

But  we  are  wasting  our  time  emoting 
about  $170,000.  I  have  been  virtually  as- 
sured by  the  administration  that  the 
Pour  Mile  Run  project  will  proceed  as  of 
July  1.  The  problem  now.  and  it  should 
be  of  far  more  concern  to  those  who  want 
to  see  this  project  completed,  is  that  in 
order  to  complete  this  preconstruction 
planiUng  project  and  get  a  flood  control 
project  underway,  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
will  need  a  total  of  $1,200,000  to  be  spent 
over  the  next  3  years,  only  $170,000  of 
which  has  thus  far  been  guaranteed 
them. 

I  Intend  to  press  once  agtdn  for  a 
minimum  of  $400,000  additional  money 
for  fiscal  year  1972.  to  be  included  in 
the  next  Corps  of  Engineers  request  to 
Congress,  and  to  impress  upon  this  ad- 
ministration the  urgency  which  has  thus 
far  been  overlooked. 

It  is  high  time  we  all  recognized  that 
human  suffering  such  as  the  people  of 
Arlandria,  Va.,  have  faced  over  the  past 
20  years,  should  be  alleviated  before  we 
move  on  to  more  grand  schemes  to  cor- 
rect the  ills  of  the  world.  It  is  impossible 
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for  oie  to  understand  how  we  can  spend, 
spend,  spend  for  every  conceivable  do- 
gooder  program  and  force  these  good 
people  who  have  started  over  year  after 
year,  flood  after  flood,  to  wait  for  relief 
in  the  name  of  economy. 


•JOB  CORPS— NOW!" 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CUY 

or  MiBsovmi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3,  1971 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial 
recently  appeared  in  the  St.  Louis  Argus 
detailing  the  efforts  to  establish  a  Job 
Corps  center — residential  manpower 
training  center — in  St.  Louis  and  the  re- 
sistance which  has  built  up  against  such 
a  center.  The  article  points  up  the  fact 
that  three  sites  have  been  selected  and 
that  local  racism  has  led  to  the  veto  of 
two  of  the  sites,  with  the  third  now 
awaiting  approval.  It  is  Imperative  that 
the  Governor  approve  the  site  now,  for 
if  he  does  not  the  fimds  for  such  an 
important  project  will  expire  in  the  next 
few  months. 

For  those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with 
the  Job  Corps  program,  we  know  that 
this  is  the  last  opportunity  these  dis- 
advantaged youth  win  be  given  to  ad- 
vance themselves  The  program  offers 
vocational  training  necessary  to  give 
them  a  start  in  life.  Take  away  this  last 
chance  and  they  will  surely  be  dropouts 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

However,  some  of  the  local  residents 
would  deny  these  youth  their  last  glim- 
mer of  hope.  And  their  objections  are 
based  on  nothing  more  than  a  lack  of 
knowledge  and  the  use  of  scare  tactics. 
This  editorial  states  that — 

with  %  sensible  program  of  t«achlng  and 
training  with  rules  that  are  enforced  In  other 
locaU  where  Job  Corps  la  In  operation,  the 
poUce  departmenta  report  that  juvenile  de- 
linquency la  75  percent  leas  for  the  students 
than  for  non-students  In  the  area.  How  can 
St.  Loulsans  refuse  such  an  opportunity  for 
their  young. 

I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  this  most  informative 
editorial: 

"Job  Co«p8 — Now  I" 

For  almost  two  years  the  Department  of 
Labor  In  Washington.  DC.  has  been  attempt- 
ing to  establish  a  training  center  In  St. 
Louis  but  has  been  frustrated  by  local  ob- 
jections, moat  of  which  have  been  based 
upon  lack  of  knowledge  and  purpose  of  the 
center.  As  a  result,  the  young  for  whom  It 
waa  designed  will  be  deprived  of  a  llfe-tUne 
opport\uxlty  for.  If  a  decision  Is  not  reached 
within  the  next  few  months  as  to  the  site, 
the  funds  wUl  expire.  Common  sense  m\ist 
prevail. 

To  begin  with,  we  ought  to  describe  "Job 
Corps"  In  the  sUsplest  language  since  there 
doee  appear  to  be  confusion  In  the  minds 
of  the  objectors.  Basically,  Job  Corps  la  a 
federally  funded  program  which  does  not 
cost  the  local  or  state  government  any  ad- 
ditional taxes.  Its  purpose  Is  to  give  voca- 
tional and  office  training  to  young  men  and 
women — primarily  school  drop-outa — an  op- 
portunity to  learn  a  gainful  and  useful  trade 
or  abUlty  so  that  they  can  acquire  a  mean- 
ingful job  and  purpose  In  life. 

In  this  area  the  Job  Corps  la  proposing  to 
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give  260  young  men  good,  clean,  comfortable, 
living  accommodations,  proper  meals  and  a 
proper  diet,  medical  care,  dentistry,  training 
In  a  variety  of  work  programs  from  the 
health  field  to  office  work,  to  mechanics, 
and,  In  addition,  enough  pocket  money  to 
take  care  of  their  dally  necessities.  They  will 
be  under  the  complete  control  of  advisers 
who  will  reside  with  them  giving  them 
counseling  and  advice  at  all  times.  The  same 
will  be  true  of  100  young  women  with  the 
exception  that  they  will  be  provided  with 
transportation  to  and  from  their  homes. 
They  wUl  not  reside  on  the  premises.  This 
is  the  simple  formula  of  Job  Corps.  At  the 
end  of  six  months  to  one  year's  training 
they  should  be  ready  for  a  good  Job  and  be 
able  to  look  at  the  world  In  a  proper  light. 
All  studenu  will  be  drawn  from  the  five 
counties  from  around  St.  Loula  and  this 
differs  totally  from  the  former  Job  Corps 
concept  at  the  old  Missouri  Baptist  Hospital 
where  girls  from  all  over  the  country  were 
accepted  with  all  of  the  attendant  problems 
that  such  students  were  involved. 

In  1968.  the  Department  of  Labor  sent  in 
a  team  to  Investigate  possible  Job  Corps 
sites — 43  were  examined  and  inspected.  Most 
did  not  measure  up  to  standards  and  were 
dropped  but  all  were  thoroughly  investi- 
gated. Two  buildings  and  sites  owned  by  the 
Catholic  Order  exceeded  the  limitations  of 
Job  Corps  and  could  not  be  accepted.  A  site 
was  located,  highly  acceptable,  meeting  all 
the  criteria,  at  Sportsmen's  Inn  at  Bridgeton. 
Governor  Hearnes  approved  the  site  and  a 
contract  was  entered  into  by  the  owner  and 
the  LAbor  Department.  A  motel  which  was  In 
operation  and  was  closed  and  turned  over  to 
the  Job  Corps,  and.  at  this  point,  white 
racism  raised  its  ugly  head — the  Governor 
was  pressured  Into  vetoing  the  site.  This  ac- 
tion caused  everyone  concerned,  most  of  all 
our  young  people,  to  suffer  a  serious  loss.  The 
program  was  unnecessarily  delayed.  Our 
Governor's  answer  was  to  find  a  location  In 
St.  Louis  and  he  would  approve.  One  was 
found  at  the  newly  constructed  property  at 
DeBallvere  and  Delmar.  At  this  point  an  oral 
agreement  was  reached  between  the  owner 
and  the  Labor  Department  with  opening 
scheduled  for  February,  1971.  Hope  was  once 
again  held  out  to  deprived  young  people  of 
our  community.  Yet.  again  racism,  this  time 
black  as  well  as  white  compelled  the  Governor 
to  veto  the  site.  Now,  a  third  acceptable  loca- 
tion has  been  found — The  Fairgrounds 
Manor  property.  It  Is  large  enough,  acces- 
sible for  transportation,  suitable  for  ample 
Indoor  as  well  as  outdoor  recreation,  in  the 
Immediate  area,  and  ready  for  occupancy  to 
serve  the  deprived  young  people.  But,  again, 
objections  are  being  heard  by  way  of  negative 
peMtlons  being  circulated  in  the  area.  Could 
this  be  black  racism — Is  it  possible  that 
blacks  would  deprive  their  own  from  better- 
ing themselves  and  their  lives.  This  must  not 
happen.  St.  Louis  must  have  a  Job  Corps 
Center — now. 

Since  the  objections  are  probably  based  on 
a  lack  of  knowledge,  let  us  clarify  exactly 
what  a  Job  Corps  Center  Is,  and  we  speak 
of  the  Job  Corps  as  operated  by  the  Labor 
Department  rather  than  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  which  was  the  director 
of  the  Old  Job  Corps 

1  All  students  will  be  local  and  drawn 
from  St.  Louis  and  St.  Louis  Counties. 

2.  All  students  will  be  thoroughly  checked 
for  temperament  and  abilities  and  desires. 
Trouble-tnakers  will  not  be  accepted. 

3.  All  students  will  abide  by  speclSc  rules 
and  regulations — violations  will  lead  to  dis- 
missal. 

4.  All  students  will  be  provided  with  trained 
and  qualified  counselors. 

5.  Only  young  men  will  be  housed  on  the 
premises. 

6.  All  glrla  will  live  at  home  and  will  be 
provided  tranaportation  to  and  from  the 
school. 
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vrith  a  sensible  program  of  teaching  and 
training  with  rules  that  are  enforced  in  other 
locales  where  Job  Corps  U  In  operation,  the 
police  department  reports  that  juvenile 
delinquency  la  76%  less  for  the  students 
than  for  non-students  in  the  area.  How  can 
St.  Loulsans  refuse  such  an  opportunity  for 
their  young. 

Our  Civil  Rights  Act  gives  all  of  us  free- 
dom but  freedom  without  hope  is  indeed  sin- 
ful. The  Civil  Rights  Act  did  not  mean  for 
one  to  sit  on  the  steps  without  a  job  or 
without  hope  of  a  job.  Our  young  people 
who  win  be  helped  are  drop-outs.  This  In 
itself  is  a  bad  name  to  begin  with.  It  casts 
a  shadow  on  those  who  left  school  for  a 
variety  of  reasons;  some  to  help  their  families 
for  economic  reasons,  some  who  could  not 
master  the  academic  work.  For  these.  Job 
Corps  Is  the  great  hope.  It  boiled  down  to  a 
simple  statement.  Does  St.  Louis  have  a  Job 
Corps  or  do  we  build  more  jails?  The  answer 
Is  up  to  those  who  are  opposing — the  decision 
is  theirs. 

In  addition  to  the  young  people  who  will 
be  helped,  120  jobs  are  being  created  In  the 
area  for  those  qualified  to  assist  in  this  train- 
ing. The  present  federal  funding  Is  In  excess 
of  3  million  dollars  for  the  next  18  months 
and,  if  the  center  proves  successful,  It  can  be 
tn  on-going  St.  Louis  Institution  well  Into 
the  future.  There  is  every  reason  for  Its  suc- 
cess. The  entire  community  should  take  great 
pride  In  the  help  it  can  give  to  our  young 
deprived  people  by  demanding  the  creation 
of  a  Job  Corps  In  this  area  NOW — tomorrow 
may  be  too  late. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Ing  pollution  and  waste  management; 
and,  most  important,  food  technology. 

Working  with  graduate  students, 
teaching  regular  courses,  heading  several 
experimental  seminar  courses,  and  spear- 
heading several  conferences,  Dr.  Konecci 
has  in  his  4  completed  years  as  Kleberg 
professor  filled  four  volumes  with  his 
activities  and  sent  many  young  students 
out  into  the  world  with  a  better  handle 
on  the  problems  we  face  and  what  can  be 
done  about  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  Dr.  Konecci  and 
the  other  highly  qualified  men  around 
our  country,  nationally  renowned  or  un- 
known to  us,  who  are  spearheading  these 
programs  of  imtold  benefit  to  their 
schools,  their  States,  and  their  Nation. 


DR.  KONECCI  HEADS  INTERDIS- 
CIPLINARY PROGRAMS 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  3.  1971 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recognizing 
tlie  complexity  of  many  of  the  problems 
in  all  fields  which  face  us  today,  many 
colleges  have  developed  interdisciplinary 
courses — courses  which  take  a  single  Is- 
sue and  approach  it  from  all  relevant 
disciplines  of  thought. 

To  teach  such  a  course  requires  a  team 
of  qualified  professors,  or  it  takes  one 
man  who  is  well  versed  in  many  fields. 
Men  capable  of  handling  an  interdisci- 
plinary course  by  themselves  obviously 
are  rare  creatures — and  one  of  the  best  is 
Dr.  Eugene  B.  Konecci  of  the  University 
of  Texas. 

Dr.  Konecci  came  to  the  University 
from  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Space  Council,  in  December 
1966,  and  was  named  Kleberg  professor 
in  January  1967.  He  hsis  Just  been  re- 
appointed to  his  5th  year  in  the  Kleberg 
chair.  I  applaud  that  reappointment. 

He  holds  a  unique  triprof essorshlp : 
professor  of  management  in  the  College 
of  Business  Administration  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  at  Austin,  professor  of 
aerospace  engineering  in  the  College  of 
Engineering,  and  professor  of  Bioengi- 
neering  at  the  San  Antonio  Medical 
School. 

Prom  this  launching  pad  he  has  ex- 
plored the  widespread  fields  of  identifica- 
tion and  stimulation  of  new  emerging 
Industries;  management  of  health  care 
systems;  marine  sciences  and  related  re- 
sources; environmental  control,  Includ- 


IMPACT     OF    SPECIALTY    STEEL 
IMPORTS 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  3,  1971 

Mr.  FLTjTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  place  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  addresses  of 
Roger  S.  Ahlbrandt,  president  of  Alle- 
gheny Ludlum  Industries,  Inc.,  and  Jo- 
seph P.  Molony,  vice  president  of  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America,  before 
the  union-management  specialty  steel 
Imports  conference  in  Washington,  D.C., 
on  Wednesday,  February  3,  1971. 

The  impact  of  specialty  steel  imports  is 
a  serious  threat  to  our  U.S.  steel  indus- 
try, affecting  both  management  and  la- 
bor, and  I  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  both  of  these  excellent 
statements: 

Statement   or  Joseph   P.   Molony 

On  behalf  of  the  United  S'-eelworkers  of 
America,  I  wish  to  express  my  very  real  pleas- 
ure that  this  important  meeting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  government,  of  management, 
and  of  labor  has  come  to  pass. 

It  18  high  time  that  we  concentrate  our 
thoughts  on  the  problems  that  beset  the 
specialty  steel  indxistry  due  to  a  rising  surge 
of  Imports.  This  is  not  a  problem  affecting 
management  and  workers  alone;  it  truly  af- 
fects the  general  well-being  and  future  se- 
curity of  the  entire  nation.  What  Is  more, 
we  meet  not  only  to  dtacuaa  a  critical  prob- 
lem but  also  to  plan  practical  means  by 
which  we  hope  to  alleviate  it. 

For  all  of  the  reasons  so  dramatically  por- 
trayed by  Mr.  Ahlbrandt,  we  must  now  see 
to  It  that  a  rule  of  reason  Is  made  to  apply 
with  respect  to  the  Importation  of  specialty 
steel. 

Three  years  ago  by  a  continuous,  hard 
and  cooperative  effort  we  secured  an  Initial 
voluntary  agreement  to  restrain  the  quan- 
tity of  steel  pouring  across  our  borders.  We 
have  learned,  however,  that  our  victory  In 
achieving  a  more  orderly  pwi  oectlon  of  the 
American  market  overall  In  terms  of  steel 
tonnages  now  must  be  refined.  Reasonable 
limitations  on  steel  imports  on  a  product-by- 
product basis  now  must  be  secured. 

IMPORTS    and    jobs 

The  rising  torrent  of  specialty  steel  pouring 
Into  this  country  threatens  the  investment 
of  stockholders  and  the  jobs  of  managers  and 
workers  alike.  Unless  checked,  these  im- 
ports actually  threaten  the  ability  of  many 
American  communities  to  exist. 
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It  la  particularly  noteworthy  that  the 
plants  of  most  of  the  specialty  steel  com- 
panies represented  here  today  by  managers 
and  union  members  who  are  seeking  relief 
from  a  destructive  deluge  of  Imports  are  not 
located  in  large  metropolitan  areas.  Most,  In 
fact,  operate  In,  and  provide  the  major 
sources  of  employment  In,  smaller  cities 
located  in  a  score  of  states  across  the  nation. 
It  Is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say,  there- 
fore, that  If  the  specialty  steel  industry  does 
not  receive  redress  from  Imports  the  exist- 
ence of  a  substantial  number  of  these  Amer- 
ican conununlties  wUl,  in  fact,  be  in  jeopardy. 
VPhUe  the  loss  of  a  stockholder's  invest- 
ment as  a  consequence  of  unfair  competition 
Is  gracious,  the  loss  of  a  job  to  the  worker 
Is  often  tragic. 

But  worst  of  all  Is  the  job  loss  that  may 
occur  because  of  a  plant  closing  In  a  one- 
Industry  town.  In  these  circumstances  the 
finding  of  alternate  employment  la  Impos- 
sible without  leaving  home,  and  often  well 
nigh  Impossible  for  the  older  worker  even 
If  he  does. 

What  Is  more,  because  of  the  higher  labor 
Intensive  natxire  of  the  specialty  steel  in- 
dustry In  relation  to  basic  steel,  the  job  lose 
Is  partlctilarly  greater  wherever  production 
declines.  Thus,  the  tregedy  for  labor  arising 
from  Imports  ii.  further  compoiinded. 
coMPETmoN  and  labob  exploitation 
I  wish  to  make  It  abundantly  clear  that 
the  deslrabUlty  of  competition  within  the 
steel  Industry  and  all  others  Is  not  In  dispute 
as  far  as  the  United  Steelworkers  of  Amer- 
ica Is  concerned.  Business  competition — both 
between  domestic  firms  and  from  abroad — Is 
desirable  Indeed  as  long  as  It  adheres  to  fair 
rules  of  the  game. 

But,  for  over  100  years  the  American  labor 
movement  has  sought  to  elevate  the  char- 
acter of  competition  between  domestic  busi- 
ness firms  by  seeking  to  eliminate  labor  ex- 
ploitation as  the  basis  of  competition.  In 
this  effort  we  have  had  a  substantial  measure 
of  success. 

While  within  our  own  borders,  ct^ltal  and 
commodities  move  freely  In  the  American 
market-place  and  buyers  and  sellers  com- 
pete, the  concept  of  free  and  fair  competi- 
tion properly  has  been  modified  by  certain 
safeguards  created  In  behalf  of  labor  and 
other  public  purposes. 

Years  ago,  Congressional  passage  of  the 
Clayton  and  the  National  Lalsor  Relations 
Acts  established  collective  bargaining  as  both 
a  legal  and  preferred  American  practice.  With 
the  aid  of  these  sanctions,  American  unlona 
have  sought  and  have  substantially  achieved 
comparable  wage  agreements  with  competing 
employers,  whether  the  competition  is  local, 
regional,  or  national  In  scope. 

Ptirthermore,  the  wages  and  conditions  of 
work  at  competing  non-union  establish- 
ments— where  they  still  exist — often  tend  to 
approximate  those  achieved  by  collective 
bargaining. 

At  the  same  time,  the  effort  to  achieve 
fairer  competition  In  the  United  States 
through  collective  bargaining  has  been  sup- 
plemented by  special  legislative  efforts  tied 
to  the  same  objective.  Federal  minimum 
wage  standards,  soclaJ  insurance  benefits  and 
other  social  welfare  measures,  all  tend  to 
equalize  the  labor  costs  which  all  American 
employers  must  bear. 

As  a  consequence,  thus,  of  ovir  effort  to 
obtain  standards  of  decency  for  Americana 
who  work  for  wages  and  salaries,  business 
competition  among  American  producers  is 
based  lees  and  less  upon  the  exploitation  of 
labor.  Instead.  Increasingly  It  Is  based  on 
management's  superior  ability  to  Improve 
technology,  develop  better  managerial  akllls 
and  produce  a  more  saleable  product  for  the 
American  market-place. 

It  Is  precisely  because  of  this  more  en- 
lightened concept  of  fair  competition  that 
American  workers  have  achieved  the  highest 
standards  any  workers  have  ever  known. 
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*  How,  let  It  be  cle«rly  understood  tbat  tbe 
United  Steelworkers  of  America  aeeka  no 
shut-oS  of  trade  with  other  nations.  QvUte 
the  contrary,  we  wish  to  maxlmlBe  the  gen- 
uine benefits  of  foreign  trade.  But  this  re- 
quires trade  policies  that  will  not  unfairly 
penalize  American  business  enterprises  and 
those  who  work  for  them. 

nXX    TaAOK A    DOGMATIC    APPKOACH 

Unfortunately,  there  itUl  are  some  Ameri- 
cana who  Tlew  any  imports — no  matter  of 
what  kind  and  regardless  of  the  unfortunate 
consequences  for  some  of  their  neighbors  and 
the  nation — as.  somehow.  Inevitably  desir- 
able. The  mere  fact  that  Imports  can  be  sold 
In  the  American  market-place  at  a  cheaper 
price  Is  viewed  to  prove  the  righteousness  of 
something  the  textbooks  call  "The  Doctrine 
of  Comparative  Advantage." 

This  doctrine.  I  am  told,  argues  that  since 
all  nations  are  endowed  with  special  gifts  of 
nature  and  special  skills,  trade  between  na- 
tions is  simply  a  happy  and  enlightened 
process  of  sharing  each  other's  "comparative 
advantages." 

Now,  It  la  true  that  some  countries  are  en- 
dowed by  nature  with  an  extraordinary 
ability  to  provide  cofTee.  cocoa,  and  pine- 
apples and  certain  minerals  which  we  badly 
need  and  want  to  share.  What  is  more,  acme 
nations  have  that  special  skill — like  the 
Scotch  for  the  making  of  whisky,  for  ex- 
ample, and  we  want  to  share  their  compara- 
tive advantages  In  this  matter,  too. 

I  submit,  however,  that  when  It  comes  to 
manufactured  Imports  from  overseas  the 
major  comparative  advantage  enjoyed  by 
foreign  firms.  Including  those  producing 
•teel  products — Is  the  advantage  of  cheap 
labor,  various  forms  of  government  subsidies, 
and  a  sparclty  of  consumer  and  environ- 
mental protective  requirements. 

Until  recently.  It  was  optimistically  as- 
sumed that  most  of  our  imports  would  con- 
tinue to  be  the  essentially  non-competltlve 
foodstulTs.  crude  materials,  or  other  prod- 
ucts our  economy  needs.  On  the  other  hand. 
It  was  assximed  that  America's  superiority  In 
technology  would  more  than  compensate  for 
our  higher  labor  standards  and.  thereby,  our 
competitive  cost  advantage  In  manufactured 
products  would  be  maintained. 

The  fau:t8  of  life,  however,  were  not  In 
accord  with  those  hopeful  expectations.  Diir- 
Ing  the  course  of  the  19€0'8  It  became  evi- 
dent that  our  formerly  war-shattered  trade 
competitors — particularly,  but  not  exclu- 
sively. Oermany  and  Japan,  had  made  a  star- 
tling Industrial  recovery  In  fact,  in  one  In- 
dustry after  another  technological  advances 
overseas  have  canceled  out  the  advantages 
which  we  once  enjoyed. 

In  addition,  while  other  nations  were  not 
only  taking  monumental  strides  forward  In 
Industrial  proficiency,  their  governments 
also  were  pursuing  trade  policies  reetrlctlng 
Imports  while  subsidizing  exports — care- 
fully designed  to  protect  their  own  vital  na- 
tional Interests.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
overseas  Industries  were  driving  down  their 
cost  of  production  through  technology  and 
government  subsidies,  our  own  Industry  was 
being  required  to  meet  ever  higher  standards 
of  product  safety,  environmental  protection, 
and  occupational  safety.  The  recently  passed 
amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  the 
WllUams-Danlels  Occupational  Health  and 
Safety  Act  will  plaoe  added  burdens  upon 
the  steel  Industry.  These  are  burdens  we  all 
want  to  bear  because  we  are  concerned  about 
the  quality  of  life  In  our  cotnmunltlee  and 
In  our  plants.  But,  surely  we  must  recognize 
the  disadvantages  that  these  domestic  re- 
quirements place  upon  American  producers 
who  compete  with  foreign  producers  who  are 
subject  to  no  such  stringent  obligations.  In- 
deed, how  absurd  la  a  recent  advertisement 
which  I  saw  In  which  the  Importer  pro- 
claimed: "Fight  Air  Pollution;  Import  Steel." 

Notwithstanding.  Ln  this  country  the  view 
•tUl  widely  persists  that  the  freer  oui  mar- 
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kets  ar«  to  foreign  traders,  somehow  the 
fairer  will  tw  the  trade  and  the  better  oS 
we  all  win  be.  Yes.  these  well  meaning  peo- 
ple concede  that  occasionally  plants  may  be 
forced  to  close  as  a  consequence  of  foreign 
Imports  and  workers  will  be  forced  to  seek 
new  livelihoods.  In  these  cases,  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance  will  provide  adequate  aid — 
they  cheerfully  proclaim 

While  some  aid  In  these  tragic  circum- 
stances Is  certamiy  better  than  none,  we  In- 
sist that  It  should  not  and  must  not  be  the 
trade  policy  of  the  United  States  to  Ignore 
the  liquidation  of  American  Jobs.  American 
workers,  already  suffering  the  considerable 
burden  of  adjusting  to  domestic  technolog- 
ical change  and  to  a  hopefully  diminishing 
domestic  defense  eetabllshment.  cannot 
lightly  contemplate  a  further  compounding 
of  their  problems  because  of  displacement 
due  to  a  high  level  of  Imports. 

As  I  mentioned,  an  Imported  ton  of  spe- 
cialty steel  which  displaces  a  domestic  ton  of 
specialty  steel  dlaemploys  six  to  eight  times 
more  steelworkers  than  a  comptu'able  ton  of 
Imported  carbon  or  basic  steel.  It  Is  a  little 
wonder  then  that  we  are  gravely  concerned 
over  the  anport  situation  which  is  evolving. 
The  market  penetrations  frighten  us.  The 
penetrations  from  IBM  to  1970  have  in- 
creased— 

In  total  stainless  from  13.4%  to 21.2%; 

In  tool  steel  from  12  8 '^<-  to  lfl.9%; 

In  stainless  cold  rolled  sheets  from  20.1% 
to  34.4  % ; 

In  stainless  wire  rod  from  42^0  to  67.1  %; 

In  stainless  wire  from  21.6%  to  63%; 

In  stainless  bars  from  3  4%  to  14.6%. 

That  certainly  doesn't  sound  like  the  Lit- 
any of  the  Saints.  It  should  be  readily  ap- 
parent, therefore,  that  the  specialty  steel 
Industry  and  Its  workers  need — and  are  en- 
titled to — the  aid  of  their  government  In  the 
protection  of  their  legitimate  Interests. 

OBJKCTIWa 

We  intend  to  pursue  that  objective  In  a 
number  of  ways,  and  we  nope  your  presence 
in  Washington,  the  fact  that  this  meeting  is 
being  held,  and  your  conversations  later  to- 
day with  Congressmen  will  further  our  cause. 
And  a  cause,  indeed.  It  Is  because  we  are 
convinced  that  our  employment  opportu- 
nities are  being  Jeopardized  by  an  unrealistic 
adherence  to  the  dogma  of  freer  trade.  We 
seek,  therefore,  the  following: 

1.  A  firm  adherence  to  the  allowable  limits 
under  the  voluntary  agreements.  This  Is  the 
last  year  of  the  3-ye«r  agreement  and  there 
Is  no  reason  that,  despite  the  violations  of 
the  last  two  years,  it  cannot  be  vigorously 
Implemented  in  its  third  year.  We  exhort 
the  State  Department,  through  whom  the 
letters  of  Intent  were  transmitted,  to  exer- 
cise their  extensive  persuasive  powers  In 
conveying  to  the  participating  European  and 
Japanese  companies  the  necessity  for  good- 
faith  adherence  to  the  voluntary  restrictions. 
As  the  year  progresses,  there  should  certainly 
be  protestations  from  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, who  Is  monitoring  the  agreements.  If 
the  quarterly  levels  of  Imports  are  not  con- 
sistent with  the  annual  objectives. 

Now  let  me  be  precisely  clear  as  to  what 
I  mean  by  adequate  Implementation — or 
enforcement,  if  you  like.  When  the  voluntary 
agreements  were  entered  Into  by  the  partic- 
ipating companies,  they  agreed  to  roll  back 
the  1969  tonnage  by  approximately  22  T  from 
the  1968  levels.  In  other  words,  from  18  mil- 
lion tons  to  f4  million  tons.  And  this  would 
be  done  by  taking  Into  consideration  the 
then  existing  product  mix.  The  language  of 
the  Japanese  agreement  stipulates:  "During 
this  period  the  Japanese  steel  oc^npanles  will 
try  not  to  change  greatly  the  production 
mix  and  pattern  of  dlstrlbuUon  of  trade  as 
compared  with  the  present."  The  agreements 
further  mandated  that  Imports  would  not 
Increase  more  than  5%  over  the  rolled-b«hek 
levels. 
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In  specialty  steel  these  requirements  were 
violated.  The  roll-back  never  did  occur  al- 
though  the  overall  roll-back  In  total  tonnage 
to  14  million  tons  in  1969  was  approximately 
achieved.  But  the  overall  tonnage  Umlutlon 
provided  no  reUef  to  specialty  steel.  I  con- 
sider this  to  be  a  basic  breach  of  understand- 
ing. 

Furthermore,  the  8%  Improvement  factor 
has  also  been  violated  In  a  number  of  cate- 
gories in  addition  to  the  lack  of  the  roll- 
back. 

Certainly,  these  discrepancies  must  be  cor- 
rected In  the  final  year  of  the  agreement. 
In  other  words,  we  would  anticipate  that 
the  roll-backs  be  applied  to  this  year's  im- 
ports and  we  so  urge  the  government  officials 
to  meaaxire  specialty  steel  Imports  accoid- 
Ingly 

It  Is  the  nature  of  this  special  problem 
of  product  mix  In  the  current  agreement's 
Implementation  which  must  be  explained 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

2.  We  are  also  seeking  an  extension  of  the 
voluntary  agreement  for  another  two  years. 
The  original  bills  which  we  supported  In 
Congress  called  for  a  6-year  orderly  trade 
balance.  We  are  not  opposed  to  voluntary 
trade  arrangements.  However.  Juft  as  the 
contents  of  any  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment must  be  Improved  and  refined  bo  we 
are  asking  for  changes  In  the  voluntary  steel 
quota  agreements.  We  would  alert  those  who 
are  participants  In  formulating  any  new  ar- 
rangements that  specific  language  be  devised 
to  balance  Imports  in  a  categorical  fashion 
so  that  no  new  misunderstanding  arises  with 
regard  to  the  product  mix. 

We  are  also  disturbed  by  the  5'~,  Improve- 
ment factor  and  seek  a  more  realistic  multi- 
plier in  relation  to  the  growth  of  the  domestic 
market. 

While  It  Is  not  the  primary  concern  of  this 
conference.  I  should  mention  that  the  In- 
creased Imports  on  the  West  Coast  should 
also  be  corrected,  especially  since  the  slgnees 
agreed  not  to  disarrange  the  geographic  pat- 
tern of  entry 

3.  The  Intensity  of  our  leglslaUve  activity 
will  be  conditioned  upon  the  progress  to- 
wards obtaining  an  extension  of  the  volun- 
tary agreements.  Voluntary  quotas  or  legis- 
lative quotas  win  bring  about  the  same  bal- 
anced or  orderly  trade  relationship.  We  do 
support,  however,  legislative  quotas.  A  bill 
Incorporating  the  formula  of  the  voluntary 
agreements  is  being  drawn  up.  We  will  be 
required  to  accelerate  our  legislative  activity 
for  Its  passage  In  direct  proportion  to  the 
Inability  to  develop  a  vohmtary  arrangement. 
We  will,  nevertheless,  not  restrain  our  legis- 
lative solicitation  since  the  Congress  does 
provide  Impetus  to  executive  action  and  espe- 
cially since  both  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee declared : 

"Accordingly,  It  is  the  sentiment  of  the 
Committee  that  the  administration  should 
endeavor  to  have  these  voluntary  under- 
takings extended  and  improved  .  .  .  It  Is  the 
Committee's  view  that  specialty  steels  should 
be  Included  within  the  terms  of  these  volun- 
tary agreements." 

Although  these  comments  may  be  readily 
apparent  to  all  of  you,  unfortunately,  my 
friends,  they  are  not  yet  evident  to  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  the  members  of  the  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress,  to  the  mass  media, 
and  to  the  public  generally. 

Therefore,  while  you  are  here  in  Washing- 
ton, It  is  of  tremendous  importance  that  you 
meet  personally  with  your  representatives  in 
both  houses  of  Congress  and  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Administration  and  convey 
to  them  the  urgency  of  the  problems  we  have 
been  discussing  here. 

Upon  your  return  home,  I  hope  you  will 
continue  to  communicate  with  these  officials. 
In  addition.  It  Is  vital  that  you  seek  the  sup- 
{>ort  of  your  whole  community  with  respect 
to  the  impending  crisis  which  well  may  en- 
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sue.  And  to  assist  you  In  this  work,  we  hope 
to  provide  you  with  additional  factual  mate- 
rial from  time  to  time. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  It  is  essential  that 
the  representatives  of  the  specialty  steel  In- 
dustry— Its  management  and  union — main- 
tain a  clore  working  relationship  until  this 
challenge  to  our  survival  has  been  met.  I  eon 
confident  that  with  hard  work  we  can  and  we 
will  succeed. 

Statement  or  Rogeb  8.  Ahlbrandt 

Oood  morning,  ladles  and  gentlemen. 

It  Is  a  privilege  to  be  here;  and  I  want  to 
thank  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America 
and  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 
for  the  opportunity. 

I  want  also  to  express  my  appreciation  for 
their  attendance  to  representatives  from  the 
Administration  and  Congress  and  to  the  men 
and  women  from  the  news  media. 

We  from  union  and  management  are  here 
today  because  we  share  a  grave  concern  about 
an  economic  problem  that  affects  the  na- 
tional security  and  the  Jobs  of  many  thou- 
sands in  an  Important  segment  of  the  steel 
Industry  in  America;  and  which  reflects  gov- 
ernment policy,  past  and  present.  In  the  area 
of  fair  International  trade.  Further,  thl"  ex- 
ploration of  the  Import  problem  as  it  affects 
the  specialty  steel  Industry  In  our  country 
may  serve  as  a  catalytic  agent  to  spotlight 
this  situation  in  steel,  specifically,  and  in 
American  industry,  generally. 

The  Impact  of  Imports  on  the  specialty 
steel  Industry  U,  by  any  standard,  the  most 
serious  and  Immediate  threat  to  producers 
of  tool  and  stainless  steels,  low  alloys  spe- 
cialty steels,  and  specialty  tubular  products. 

This  problem  has  worsened  steadily  for 
more  than  10  years,  with  its  consequent 
severe  Impact  on  the  marketplace  and  the 
price  of  specialty  steels;  on  volume — In  an 
already  depressed  American  market:  on  earn- 
ings for  1970 — which  universally  have  made 
poor  reading  In  recent  days;  and,  last  but  not 
at  BlI  least,  on  employment. 

If  significant  relief  Is  not  Immediately 
forthcoming,  we  will  begin  to  see  cutbacks 
In  vital  programs,  more  unemployment,  and 
experience  business  failures  In  our  Industry. 
Such  dislocation  In  a  vital  Industry  cannot 
conceivably  be  in  the  national  Interest. 

The  products  that  concern  us  In  the  spec- 
ialty steel  Industry  Include  stainless  steels, 
tool  steels,  high  temperature  metals,  and  re- 
fractory, reactive,  electrical,  and  electronic 
metals.  I  am  also  including  In  this  category 
pressure  and  mechanical  tubing  of  carbon, 
alloy  and  stainless  steel.  I  will  limit  my  com- 
ments to  these  specialty  products  for  which 
domestic  and  International  trade  statistics 
are  coUected  and  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  the  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute. 

While  our  union  friends,  who  work  with 
these  products  dally,  know  them  and  their 
characteristics.  I  believe  It  appropriate  here 
to  state  further  that  these  specialty  prod- 
ucts are  designed  and  produced  for  use  In 
extreme  environments  requiring  exceptional 
hardness,  toughness,  tensile  strength,  resist- 
ance to  heat,  resistance  to  corrosion  and  ab- 
rasion, or  some  combination  of  these  quali- 
ties. They  contain  substantial  amounts  of 
expensive  and  critical  alloys  such  as  chro- 
mium, nickel,  molybdenum,  titanium,  colum- 
blum.  tungsten,  vanadium,  cobalt,  and  other 
elements  which  help  provide  their  unique 
characteristics. 

Because  of  their  special  properties  and  alloy 
content,  specialty  steels  are  difficult  and 
costly  to  manufacture.  In  1969.  and  we  be- 
lieve the  figures  would  hold  for  1970,  the 
producers  of  tool  and  sUlnless  steels  in  this 
country  accounted  for  only  1.1%  of  net  in- 
dustry shipments  of  steel  mill  productc. 
Their  products,  however,  generated  approx- 
imately 7%  of  total  steel  industry  dollar 
volume.  Domestic  manufacturers  of  specialty 
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tubing  In  1969  produced  1.6%  of  net  Industry 
shipments  which,  In  turn,  represented  4.6% 
of  industry  dollar  vcdume. 

Most  specialty  steel  Is  melted  in  electric 
arc  or  vacuum  melting  furnaces,  or  rolled 
and  shaped  on  special  steel  mill  equipment 
which  is  designed  and  powered  for  processing 
of  high  alloys.  Because  of  the  sophisticated 
nature  of  our  products,  however,  these  proc- 
esses take  a  higher  degree  of  technology 
and  coixslderably  more  time  in  our  mills  than 
In  the  mills  making  basic  carbon  steels.  The 
number  of  man-hours  required  to  produce 
a  ton  of  specialty  steels,  on  the  average, 
totals  about  six  to  eight  times  that  reqtilred 
for  comparable  products  of  carbon  steel. 
Labor  costs  account  for  about  40%  of  every 
sales  dollar  In  the  specialty  steel  Industry 
and,  depending  upon  the  specific  product, 
labor  cost  will  range  from  (360  to  t4000  per 
ton  of  product.  That  Is  the  basic  reason  why 
foreign  manufacturers  can  and  do  consist- 
ently undersell  American  producers  by  16% 
to  20%,  not  only  In  world  markets,  but  right 
here  in  the  United  States. 

Our  competitive  position  In  the  world  Is 
perhaps  best  Illustrated  by  the  fact  that  Im- 
ports have  taken  over  20%  of  the  over-all 
U.S.  market  for  specialty  steels — with  much 
greater  percentage  penetration  In  certain 
specific  product  lines — while  we  are  unable 
to  sell  our  products  In  volume  abroad. 

The  plain  fact  Is  that  steel  technology  and 
availability  today  Is  sufficiently  world-wide 
that  the  basis  for  competition  in  aU  but  a 
very  few  exotic  steels  Is  price — and  price 
alone. 

We  have  been  told  that  there  are  several 
avenues  for  relief  open  to  us  In  specialty 
steel  and  wc  would  be  pleased  to  see  non- 
tariff  barriers  eliminated;  to  see  antl-dump- 
Ing,  counter-valUng  duty,  and  adjustment 
procedures  streamlined  and  stepped  up.  In 
the  area  of  critical  raw  materials  supply,  we 
are  happy  to  cooperate  with  the  President's 
National  Industrial  Materials  Commission  In 
its  study  and  forecast  of  national  require- 
ments. There  are  many  proposals  here  In 
Washington  which  would  help  us — If  we 
would  but  live  to  see  them  I 

But  Imports  of  foreign  tool  and  stainless 
steel  mill  products  now  have  taken  over 
20%  and  Imported  carbon  and  alloy  pressvu'e 
tubing  has  seized  16%  of  the  American 
market.  There  Is  truly  nothing  In  sight  to 
prevent  their  continued  and  rapid  growth. 

To  show  how  rapid  this  growth  has  been 
in  the  Immediate  past,  I  will  now  present 
some  brief,  specific  figures  concerning  In- 
dividual products  and  product  lines.  In  the 
excellent  publication  of  the  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute.  "Steel  Imports — a  Na- 
tional Concern",  which  Is  available  for  each 
of  you  here  today,  there  appear  Tables  IS 
through  12S  which  document  the  rapid 
growth  of  specialty  steel  Imports.  I  would 
like  to  refer  today  to  supplementary  charts 
which  demonstrate  the  dangerous  levels 
which  specialty  steel  Imports  reached 
through  November  of  1970.  Let  me  jjolnt  out 
some  of  the  more  shocking  of  these  figures: 

Chart  1  shows  that  Imports  of  stainless 
steels  to  the  United  States  have  Increased 
every  year,  rising  from  79,000  net  tons  In 
1964  to  approximately  182,000  net  tons  In 
1969. 

This  compares  with  total  U.S.  shipments  of 
stainless  of  771,000  net  tons  In  1964  and  909.- 
000  net  tons  In  1969.  The  year  1964  is  used 
because  It  is  the  first  In  which  adequate  Im- 
port statistics  were  available  for  specialty 
steel  products.  At  the  end  of  11  months  of 
1970,  stainless  steel  market  penetration  by 
Imports  ie  at  an  all-time  high  of  21.29J  — 
one  fifth  of  our  market  gone. 

Throughout  this  period,  imports  of  stain- 
less steel  mill  products  Increased  at  an  aver- 
age annual  rate  of  18.1%.  while  the  rate  of 
growth  for  domestic  shipments  was  only 
3.4'^r.  In  those  six  years,  domestic  app>arent 
consumption  of  stainless  steel  Increased  276.- 
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000  tons.  Stainless  steel  lmp>orts  captured 
103,000  tons,  or  37.2%  of  the  growth  In  our 
domestic  market. 

As  Jack  Stewart  of  Cyclopjs  pwlnted  out  in 
a  recent  presentation  to  news  media,  there 
Is  another  most  serious  aspect  of  this  prob- 
lem not  evident  In  the  figures.  This  Is  the 
fact  That  a  major  part  of  our  market  served 
by  foreign  producers  is  In  the  prime,  high- 
volume  (at  least  to  us),  "bread  and  butter 
products".  Without  these  products  to  help 
keep  our  mills  rolling,  Mr.  Stewart  pointed 
out  that  meaningful  platuilng,  research  dol- 
lars, capital  equipment  dollars,  and  service 
dollars  are  hard  to  Justify,  I  agree  heartily 
with  Ills  statement  that  "the  stainless  steel 
industry  oannot  stirvive  on  small-volume 
stainless  leftovers." 

Chart  2  shows  that  tool  steel  Imports  rose 
dramatically  from  9,080  net  tons  to  roughly 
15,250  net  tons  during  the  1964-69  period. 
This  average  annual  growth  rate  of  10.9% 
contrasts  sharply  with  the  growth  rate  in 
domestic  tool  steel  shipments  of  2.2%  an- 
nually. Market  penetration  by  Lmports  also 
Increased  steadily,  from  8.3%  In  1964  to  a 
high  of  16.9%  at  the  end  of  11  months  of 
1970. 

Domestic  apparent  consumption  of  tool 
steel  Increased  from  about  109,000  tons  in 
1964  to  about  126,000  tons  In  1969.  an  In- 
crea.se  of  15.8%.  Impjorts  captured  6,000  tons, 
or  over  36%,  of  this  growth  In  the  American 
market. 

And  here  the  casualties  are  real.  John  New- 
Un,  of  Carpenter  Technology,  told  news 
media  late  last  year  that  at  least  five  com- 
panies had  either  discontinued  tool  steel 
production  or  bad  gone  out  of  business  al- 
together. Those  affected  were:  the  Henry 
Dlsston  Company,  Philadelphia;  Vulcan 
Crucible  Steel  Company,  AUquippa;  Mldvale 
Steel  Company,  Philadelphia;  Firth  Sterling 
Steel  Company.  McKees  Rocks.  Pa;  and  Hel- 
ler Brothers  Company,  Newark.  He  also  said 
that  most  of  the  tool  steel  producers  that 
have  survived  are  either  companies  like  his, 
Carpenter,  which  produce  other  profitable 
materials — or  those  which  have  become  parts 
of  multi-product  companies  in  which  the 
tool  steel  operation  Is  not  the  major  com- 
ponent. And  whUe  he  did  not  blame  Imports 
alone  for  this  attrition,  he  did  state  that  Im- 
pxsrts  were  a  significant  factor  In  the  changes 
that  came  about. 

In  many  product  lines,  the  situation  is 
considerably  worse  than  the  over-all  figures 
would  indicate.  The  charts  that  follow 
(Charts  3  through  7)  show  that  Imports  have 
p>enetrated  our  domestic  markets  to  a  drastic 
degree.  For  cold  rolled  sheets,  the  i>enetra- 
tlon  is  34.1%. 

For  stainless  steel  wire  rods,  the  Import 
figure  Is  67.1%. 

For  stainless  steel  wire — 63%. 

For  stainless  bars  It  is  14.6%  and  stainless 
plates  It  is  15.8%  and  while  these  percentage 
figures  are  lower  than  those  for  rods  and 
wire,  they  are  in  themselves  substantial — 
and  growing. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  Import  situation 
as  it  affects  sp>ecialty  steel  tubing. 

There  are  four  of  the  family  of  specialty 
steel  tubing  which  are  being  hurt  badly  now: 
a  fifth  Is  fast  reaching  the  point  of  being 
hurt;  and  a  sixth  starts  showing  signs  of 
injury — with  portents  of  things  to  come. 

1.  Seamless  stainless  and  heat  resisting 
tubular  products:  total  current  domestic 
production  is  about  18  thousand  tons  per 
year;  Imports  in  1970:  about  6400  tons.  This 
Is  over  35%   of  domestic  production. 

2.  Seamless  alloy  pressure  type  tubular 
products:  total  cturent  domestic  production 
Is  about  55.000  tons  per  year;  Imports  In 
1970:  about  12.000  tons,  representing  22'?P 
of  domestic  production;  and  it  has  been  In- 
creasing yearly. 

3.  Seamless  carbon  steel  pressure  tubing: 
domestic  pwoductlon  Is  about  100.000  tons 
per  year;   until  the  tariff  schedule  waa  re- 
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vlaed  beginning  In  1971,  th«r«  bad  been  no 
way  of  meafiurlng  the  Imports  of  this 
product.  Based  on  market  Intelligence,  how- 
ever, Imports  for  boiler  tubing  alone  reached 
35  to  30%,  and  growing. 

4.  Welded  carbon  ateel  pressure  tubing: 
total  domeartlo  production  Is  about  100,000 
tons  per  year.  Again,  here  Is  a  product  for 
which  Imports  could  not  be  meastired  unUl 
1971 — but  market  Intelligence  indicates  that 
In  boiler  tubing  alone  Imports  are  30  to 
40%  of  domestic  production,  and  growing. 

Imports  Ofe  taking  some  16%  of  the  do- 
masuc  market  for  welded  stainless  steel 
tubular  products:  In  seamless  alloy  steel 
bearing  tubing.  Imports  In  1970  were  16.6 
thousand  tons,  versus  a  domestic  produc- 
tion of  260  thousand  tons — and  growing  very 
fast 

We  are  Indebted  for  this  Information  to 
Paul  Carlson  of  Babcock  and  Wilcox,  who 
also  appeared  before  the  recent  new5  media 
presentation.  The  pap>ers  of  Jack  Stewart. 
John  NewUn.  and  Paul  Carlson  on  that  oc- 
casion are  available  in  this  room  at  the  end 
of  this  Conference 

It  Is  difficult  to  show  E^raphtcally  the 
Country  of  Origin  for  each  product,  as 
Charts  8  and  9  Indicate — but  Japan  Is  re- 
sponsible for  57 CX-  of  all  stainless  steel  Im- 
ports; and  Sweden  heads  the  list  in  tool 
steels,  with  33. 7<^  of  the  American  market 
It  cannot  be  over-stated  that  one-flfth  of 
the  specialty  steel  market  In  America  has 
been  lost  to  Imports  from  manufacturers 
who  can  make  steel  abroad,  ship  it  up  to 
10.000  miles,  pay  duty  on  It.  and  continually 
\mdercut  American  producers'  prices  by 
amounts  up  to  TO'"-.  And  this  dllTerentlal  Is 
maintained  whether  prices  In  America  are 
deer  eased  or  increased! 
There  Is  our  problem. 
It  Is  Immediate  and  It  must  be  dealt  with 
promptly,  no  matter  what  measures  muy  ul- 
timately be  adopted  to  equalize  conditions 
of  fair  trade. 

We  have  not  hesitated  to  tell  about  the 
difficulties  we  In  the  specialty  steel  industry 
have  experienced  with  the  Voluntary  Limita- 
tion Arrangement  assumed  by  the  Japanese 
and  West  European  steel  producers  In  Janu- 
ary 1969.  Ironically,  these  limitations,  de- 
signed to  relieve  import  pressures  on  ALL 
American  steel  producers,  have  worked  to 
the  severe  detriment  of  American  specialty 
steel  producers  and  the  employees  of  those 
firms. 

In  specialty  steel,  the  figures  show  that 
foreign  specialty  steel  producers  have  not 
compiled  with  the  provisions  of  the  Volun- 
tary Limitation  Arrangement  but  have  ac- 
tually sharply  Increased  Imports  of  stainless 
steel,  tool  steel,  and  other  specialties.  In- 
stead of  declining,  as  they  should  have  done 
under  the  Voluntary  Arrangement.  Imports 
of  stainless  steel  in  1970  increased  32 '"r  and 
tool  steel  81  "r  above  the  Voluntary  Limita- 
tion Arrangement  levels.  In  stainless.  Im- 
ports from  Japan  in  1970  showed  more  than 
a  54%  Increase  over  the  Voluntary  levels  and 
34%  over  the  comparable  11  months  of  1969. 
In  tool  steel.  Japan  was  77%  above  the  Vol- 
untary arrangement  In  1970,  while  the  Com- 
mon Market  was  86%  above  and  all  others 
81%. 

The  foregoing  charts  and  data  Illustrate 
two  fiaws  In  the  Voluntary  Limitation  Ar- 
rangement as  It  applies  to  specialty  steels. 
First,  some  of  the  major  foreign  producers 
of  specialty  steel  products  are  not  partici- 
pating in  the  Voluntary  program.  tJtft  year. 
more  than  50%  of  stainless  steel  Imports  to 
the  U.S.  and  three-fourths  of  tool  steel  im- 
ports came  from  countries  outside  the  Vol- 
untary Limitation  Arrangement.  Second, 
even  the  slgnat<»1e8  have  entirely  disre- 
garded their  stated  Intent  not  to  disturb  the 
historical  product  mix  and  geographical  dis- 
tribution patterns  on  which  the  program  is 
based. 
Some  may  say  that  a  few  thoeuand  tons  of 
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stainless  steel  do  not  make  a  ripple  in  14  mil- 
lion tons  of  total  steel  Imports.  But  that  kind 
of  a  relatively  small  quantity  can  wipe  out 
the  entire  market  of  one  of  America's  smaller 
specialty  mills.  In  the  tool  steel  area,  where 
five  tons  is  a  big  order.  500  tons  of  high  speed 
tool  steel  wire  can  have  a  crippling  and 
demoralizing  effect  on  the  market  place  and 
to  the  small  companies  In  this  Industry. 

As  to  geographic  distribution,  in  stainless 
steel  we  have  seen  a  significant  shift  In  im- 
port focus  to  the  Pacific  and  Oulf  Coast 
ports.  In  tool  steels,  the  shift  has  been  to  the 
Atlantic  Coast  for  high  speed  tool  steels,  and 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  for  alloy  tool  steels.  Any 
such  shifts  greatly  Intensify  the  local  effects 
of  Increased  Imports  and  contribute  further 
to  market  imbalance  and  dislocation. 

We  reach  three  basic  conclusions  with  re- 
spect to  the  Importance  of  specialty  steels  to 
the  United  States  of  America: 

1.  Our  national  security  starts  with  our 
ability  to  maintain  a  strong  industrial  base 
and  a  civilian  economy  marked  by  growth, 
both  in  peacetime  and  in  a  period  of  national 
emergency; 

2.  Specialty  steels,  as  I  have  described  them 
here  today,  are  an  indispensable  industrial 
material;  and 

3.  Therefore,  this  nation  must  maintain  an 
adequate  level  of  self-sufficiency  in  specialty 
steels,  not  only  In  production  and  supply 
capability,  but  also  In  a  contemporary  reser- 
voir of  Research  technology,  skilled  manage- 
ment, and  a  skilled  and  experienced  labor 
force. 

In  short,  the  national  security  require- 
ments of  the  United  States  are  best  met  by 
providing  an  economic  climate  in  which  the 
domestic  specialty  steel  Industry  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  and  expand. 

The  producers  of  tool  and  stainless  steels, 
and  other  specialties,  are  the  low-volume, 
high-value  part  of  the  steel  Industry.  Their 
product  is  as  essential  to  America's  economy 
as  energy;  Jobs  In  this  Industry  are  as  vital 
and  as  important  as  In  any  other  sector  of 
the  economy. 

The  companies  in  specialty  steel  have  now 
lost  over  20%  of  their  domestic  markets  to 
Imports,  with  which  they  cannot  compete 
adeqiiately  because  of  the  foreign  wage  rate 
advantage  and  other  national  barriers  and 
policies  which  are  not  afforded  to  Industry 
here  In  the  United  States. 

Immediate  relief,  I  repeat.  Is  necessary  for 
this  Industry  today — not  In  two  at  three 
months,  or  years. 

Mr.  Joseph  P.  Molony.  International  Vice 
President  of  the  Steelworkers  Union,  will 
tell  you  in  a  few  moments  in  what  areas 
such  Immediate  relief  must  be  forthcoming. 

For  the  long  term,  however,  the  United 
States  must  recognize  that  Industrialized  na- 
tions of  the  free  world — and  those  of  the 
Russian  bloc,  and  China — pursue  policies  of 
protecting  their  home  Industries  and  of  pro- 
viding incentives  and  subsidies  for  exports, 
for  the  purpose  of  maximizing  employment 
there,  getting  more  foreign  exchange  (mean- 
ing American  dollars),  creating  new  indus- 
tries, and  for  other  national  purposes. 

This  means  that  we  here  in  America  must 
obtain  greater  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lem between  labor,  government,  and  indus- 
try— such  as  we  are  attempting  in  this  Con- 
ference today.  Only  by  knowing  what  needs 
to  be  done  can  we  demand  that  It  be  done — 
and  done  quickly. 

New  national  policies  In  America  include 
other  government  actions  which  I  hope  labor 
will  support,  in  its  own  best  Interests:  tax 
Incentives  for  capital  equipment  expendi- 
tures, low  Interest  loans  for  both  capital  and 
export,  perhaps  value-added  taxes,  and — If 
necessary — handling  taxes  for  foreign  goods 
coming  Into  this  country 

The  specialty  steel  Industry,  frankly,  and 
any  Individual  company  In  it  (no  matter  how 
relatively  large),  cannot  fight  foreign  im- 
ports by  Itself — not  If  it  is  expect**)  to  meet, 
single-handedly,     foreign -backed     industry. 
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especially  with  economic  policies  as  now  ad- 
ministered In  the  United  States. 

The  profit  pinch  resulting  from  the  impact 
of  foreign  specialty  steel  imports  is  en- 
dangering the  very  existence  of  several  gtxxl, 
small  comp>anles  In  our  Industry.  In  several 
oaaee,  this  danger  Involves  entire  commu- 
nities— good,  small,  typically  American  com- 
mimltles  In  which  the  specialty  steel  Ann 
may  be  the  town's  economic  back-bone. 

Let's  look  at  the  Immediate  results  of  the 
Impact  of  foreign  Imports  in  the  specialty 
steel  markets  of  America : 

The  Jobs  of  many  of  the  52.000  Steelwork- 
ers employed  In  the  specialty  steel  industry 
are  In  Jeopardy. 

The  market  for  several  important  specialty 
steel   producers   lies   in   virtual  chaos. 

Planning  for  capital  Investment  and 
growth  Is  almost  Impossible.  Not  long  ago.  it 
was  p)08sible  to  make  five,  and  10-year  pro- 
jections of  growth  in  markets  and  profitabil- 
ity, with  some  assurance  of  Job  stability,  and 
with  some  asstirance  of  achievement.  This 
Is  now  no  longer  possible  In  specialty  steel— 
and  some  of  us  have  had  the  shattering  ex- 
perience of  seeing  multi-mllllon-dollar  plant 
and  equipment  (planned  and  built  over  a 
three  or  four-year  period  and  estimated  to 
employ  large  numbers  of  skilled  Steelwork- 
ers) come  on  stream  Just  as  the  market  for 
Its  products  collapses — largely  due  to  im- 
ports. 

I  stated  earUer  that  changes  In  certain  na- 
tional government  policies  are  needed  to  help 
American  Industry  fight  Imports.  Certainly 
among  those  will  have  to  be  a  new  over-all 
national  Import  policy — and  It  will  have  to 
come  soon — before  this  nation  becomes  the 
dimiplng  ground  for  all  the  world's  economic 
surplus. 

If  it  does  not  come,  and  soon,  the  United 
States  could  become  a  "service  economy", 
a  vast  national  warehouse  for  the  storage  of 
overseas-produced  goods — but  I  predict  our 
people  will  lack  the  resources  to  buy  them. 

We  find  ourselves  being  asked  to  compete 
not  Just  with  individual  foreign  specialty 
steel  companies  for  both  domestic  and  for- 
eign markets  but  with  entire,  well-coordi- 
nated "Industrial  states"  (such  as  Japan  and 
the  Common  Market ) .  in  which  there  Is  care- 
ful attention  paid  to  coounon  national  goals 
In  unified  direction  of  production,  finance, 
planning,  marketing,  labor,  and  govertunent 
relations. 

Those  "Industrial  states" — Judged  by  their 
present  structure  and  past  and  current  per- 
formance— are  forcing  economic  reassess- 
ment In  the  United  States,  the  kind  of  new 
thinking  about  economic  policy  which  we,  in 
this  Conference,  require  for  assistance  in  our 
particular  economic  problem. 

It  U  our  sincere  hope  that  the  impact  of 
foreign  imports  on  the  specialty  steel  indus- 
try— now  reaching  catastrophic  propor- 
tions— will  serve  to  focus  the  attention  of  all. 
business,  labor,  and  government,  on  the 
serious  economic  problems  that  confront  o»ir 
nation. 


MAN-S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  3.  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,500  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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CAREER  EDUCATION  NOW 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxiMois 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3,  1971 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sidney 
p.  Marland,  Jr.,  the  disting:uished  Uj8. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  delivered  a 
speech  at  the  Convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Secondary  School 
Principals,  in  Houston,  Tex.,  which  I  be- 
lieve deserves  the  attention  not  only  of 
the  Members  of  Congress,  but  of  all  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  improving 
America's  vocational  institutions. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  General  Education,  which  has 
been  deeply  concerned  with  vocational 
education  in  this  country,  I  am  extremely 
pleased  to  learn  that  Commissioner  Mar- 
land  is  an  advocate  of  career  education 
as  a  means  of  preparing  young  Amer- 
icans for  the  world  of  work. 

Commissioner  Marland  brings  to  the 
VS.  Office  of  Education  an  exciting  di- 
mension of  imderstanding  the  needs  of 
American  education,  and  I  believe  it  is 
safe  to  state  that  if  he  pursues  diligently 
this  course  of  restructuring  American 
education  to  guarantee  every  young 
American  a  marketable  skill.  Commis- 
sioner Marland  shall  win  the  gratitude 
and  admiration  of  all  young  Americans. 

His  enlightening  speech  follows : 
Carzes   education   Now 
(Address  by  Sidney  P.  Marland,  Jr.) 

Since  I  Intend  to  devote  a  major  part  of 
my  remarks  today  to  the  subject  of  career 
education.  It  seems  appropriate  to  begin  by 
mentioning  that  I  am  finding  my  new  Job  to 
be  a  richly  rewarding  learning  experience. 

Take  the  matter  of  the  Commissioner's 
place  In  the  Washington  pecking  order.  I 
have  always  held  the  commlsslonership  to  be 
one  of  the  great  and  auspicious  positions  in 
the  Federal  Government.  So  naturally,  when 
I  learned  that  a  prominent  P'ederal  official  is 
Issued  a  brand  new  $30, OCX)  bulletpwoor 
limousine  each  year,  I  Immediately  inquired 
Into  the  nattire  of  the  transportation  fur- 
nished to  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

It  turned  out  to  be  rather  basic — a  small, 
misshapen,  used  Rebel.  When  I  asked  for  an 
Improvement.  I  was  sent  a  slightly  newer, 
small,  misshapen,  vised  Rambler. 

I  am  not  dlscotiraged.  I  am  merely  chas- 
tened. It's  really  a  very  nice  car.  And,  besides, 
I  have  been  assured  that  the  Commissioner 
hardly  ever  gets  shot  at. 

Career  education  U  an  absorbing  topic  at 
the  Office  of  Education  lately.  In  essence  we 
are  attempting  to  answer  a  very  large  ques- 
tion: what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong  with 
vocational  education  in  America  today  and 
what  can  be  done  to  buUd  on  our  strengths 
and  eliminate  our  weaknesses? 

I  vrtll  indicate  to  you  In  a  few  moments  the 
major  points  of  our  reply,  the  steps  we  be- 
lieve should  be  taken  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  particularly  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation to  strengthen  your  hand  In  refashion- 
ing the  vocational  or  career  curriculum.  For 
we  are  In  wholehearted  agreement  that  It  la 
in  sertoue  need  of  reform  and  It  is  my  firm 
intention  that  vocational  education  will  be 
one  of  a  very  few  major  emphases  of  the  U.S. 
Office,  priority  areas  In  which  we  Intend  to 
place  the  maximum  weight  of  our  concen- 
trated resources  to  effect  a  thorough  and 
permanent  Improvement. 
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But  let  me  broaden  the  discussion  a  bit 
at  this  point  to  talk  about  career  education 
not  simply  from  the  Federal  point  of  view 
but  from  the  point  of  view  of  you  and  me 
and  of  everyone  who  has  committed  his  life's 
vtrork  to  the  proposition  that  education's 
prime  task  Is  to  seek  and  to  free  the  indivi- 
dual's precious  potential.  My  concern  with 
this  vital  area  of  education  was  with  me 
long  before  I  came  Into  possession  of  my 
bent  Rambler.  It  Is  the  result  of  more  than 
30  years  in  school  life,  ample  time  to  observe 
the  vocational  education  problem  in  such 
diverse  settings  as  New  York  City,  Pittsburgh, 
and  Wlnnetka,  Illinois.  For  even  In  Wlnnetka, 
archetypal  suburb,  blessed  In  material  things 
far  above  most  communities  In  this  country, 
there  are  many  people  who  are  worried  about 
the  logic  and  relevance  of  what  is  being 
taught  their  youngsters,  particularly  when 
considered  in  the  light  of  the  amazingly  so- 
phisticated, complex,  and  rapidly  changing 
career  situations  they  will  face  upon  gradu- 
ation from  high  school  or  from  college. 

Winnetkans,  like  most  Americans,  ask: 
what  are  we  educating  our  children  for? 

Educators,  It  seems  to  me,  have  too  often 
answered:  we  simply  are  not  sure. 

Uncertainty  Is  the  hallmark  of  our  era. 
And  because  many  educators  have  been  un- 
sure as  to  how  they  could  best  discharge  their 
dual  responsibility  to  meet  the  student's 
needs  on  the  one  hand  and  to  satisfy  the 
country's  Infinite  social  and  economic  ap- 
petites on  the  other,  they  have  often  suc- 
cumbed to  the  temptation  to  point  a  God- 
like finger  at  vocational  educators  and  damn 
them  for  their  failure  to  meet  the  Nation's 
manpower  requirements  and  doubly  damn 
them  for  their  failure  to  meet  the  youngster's 
cstfeer  requirements,  not  to  mention  his  per- 
sonal fulfillment  as  a  human  being. 

Most  of  you  are  secondary  school  adminis- 
trators. You,  like  me,  have  been  preoccupied 
most  of  the  time  with  college  entrance  ex- 
pectations. Vocational-technical  education 
has  been  a  second-level  concern.  The  voca- 
tion education  teachers  and  administrators 
have  been  either  scorned  or  condemned  and 
we  have  been  silent. 

There  Is  Ulogic  here  as  well  as  a  massive 
injustice.  How  can  we  blame  vocational  edu- 
cators for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  piti- 
fully incapable  boys  and  girls  who  leave  our 
high  schools  each  year  when  the  truth  Is 
that  the  vast  majority  of  these  youngsters 
have  never  seen  the  Inside  of  a  vocational 
classroom?  They  are  the  unfortunate  In- 
mates, In  most  instances,  of  a  ciirrlculum 
that  is  neither  fish  nor  fowl,  neither  truly 
vocational  nor  truly  academic.  We  call  It 
general  education.  I  suggest  we  get  rid  of  it. 
Whatever  interest  we  represent.  Federal, 
State,  or  local,  whether  we  teach  or  admin- 
ister, we  must  perforce  deny  ourselves  the 
sweet  solace  of  knovtrlng  the  other  feUow  is 
in  the  wrong.  We  share  the  guilt  for  the 
generalized  failure  of  our  public  system  of 
education  to  equip  our  people  to  get  and  hold 
decent  Jobs.  And  the  remedy  likewise  de- 
pend upon  all  of  us.  As  Dr.  Grant  Venn  said 
In  his  book,  Man,  Education,  and  Manpower : 
"If  we  want  an  educational  system  designed 
to  serve  each  Individual  and  to  develop  his 
creative  potential  in  a  self -directing  way, 
then  we  have  work  to  do  and  attitudes  to 
change." 

The  first  attitude  that  we  should  change, 
I  suggest,  is  our  own.  We  must  purge  our- 
selves of  academic  snobbery.  For  education's 
most  serious  falling  is  its  self-induced,  vol- 
untary fragmentation,  the  strong  tendency 
of  education's  several  parts  to  separate  from 
one  another,  to  divide  the  entire  enterprise 
against  Itself.  The  most  grievous  example 
of  these  Intramural  class  distinctions  Is, 
of  cotirse,  the  false  dichotomy  between  things 
academic  and  things   vocational.  As  a  first 
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step,  1  suggest  we  dlspoee  of  the  term  voca- 
tional education,  and  adopt  the  term  career 
education.  Every  young  i>er8on  In  school  be- 
longs In  that  category  at  some  point,  whether 
engaged  in  preparing  to  be  a  surgeon,  a  brick 
layer,  a  mother,  or  a  secretary. 

How  absurd  to  suggest  that  general  knowl- 
edge for  its  own  sake  Is  somehow  superior  to 
useful  knowledge.  "Pedants  sneer  at  an  edu- 
cation that  is  useful,"  Alfred  North  White- 
head observed.  "But  if  education  is  not  use- 
ful," he  went  on  to  ask,  "What  Is  it?"  The 
answer,  of  course,  Is  that  It  is  nothing.  All 
education  is  career  education,  or  should  be. 
And  all  our  efforts  as  educators  must  be  bent 
on  preparing  students  either  to  become  prop- 
erly, usefully  employed  iounediately  upon 
graduation  from  high  school  or  to  go  on  to 
further  formal  education.  Anything  else  is 
dangerotis  nonsense.  I  propose  that  a  uni- 
versal goal  of  American  education,  starting 
now,  be  this:  that  every  young  person  com- 
pleting our  school  program  at  grade  12  be 
ready  to  enter  higher  education  or  to  enter 
useful  and  rewarding  employment. 

(Contrary  to  all  logic  and  all  expediency, 
we  continue  to  treat  vocational  training  as 
education's  poor  cousin.  We  are  thereby 
perpetuating  i.he  social  quarantine  It  haa 
been  In  since  the  days  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
and,  for  all  I  know,  before  then.  Since  tha 
original  vocational  fields  were  defined  shortly 
before  World  War  I  as  agriculture,  Industry, 
and  homenaaklng,  we  have  too  often  taught 
those  skills  grudgingly — dull  courses  In  dull 
buildings  for  the  benefit  of  what  we  all  knew 
were  young  people  somehow  pre-Judged  not 
fit  for  college  as  though  college  were  some- 
thing better  for  everyone.  What  a  pity  and 
how  foolish,  particularly  for  a  country  as 
dependent  upon  her  machines  and  her  tech- 
nology as  America.  The  ancient  Greeks  could 
afford  such  snobbery  at  a  time  when  a  very 
short  course  would  suffice  to  instruct  a  man 
how  to  Imitate  a  beast  of  burden.  We  Amer- 
icans might  even  have  been  able  to  afford 
it  a  half-century  ago  when  a  boy  might  ob- 
serve the  tvdl  range  of  his  occupational  ex- 
pectations by  walking  beside  his  father  at  the 
time  of  plowing,  by  watching  the  farmers, 
blacksmiths,  and  tradesmen  who  did  busi- 
ness In  his  home  town. 

But  how  different  things  are  today  and  how 
grave  our  need  to  reshape  our  system  of 
education  to  meet  the  career  demands  of  the 
astonishingly  complex  technological  society 
we  live  in.  When  we  talk  of  today's  career 
development,  we  are  not  talking  about  black- 
smlthlng.  We  are  talking  about  the  capacity 
of  our  people  to  sustain  and  accelerate  the 
pace  of  progress  In  this  country  In  every 
respect  during  a  lifetime  of  learning.  And 
nothing  less. 

The  question  seems  to  be  fairly  single. 
If  we  have  the  courage  and  creativity  to 
face  It:  Shall  we  persevere  In  the  traditional 
practices  that  are  obviously  not  properly 
equipping  fully  half  or  more  of  our  young 
people  or  shall  we  Immediately  undertake 
the  reformation  of  our  entire  secondary  ed- 
ucation in  order  to  position  It  properly  for 
maximum  contribution  to  our  individual  and 
national  life? 

I  think  our  choice  is  apparent.  Certainly 
continued  indecision  and  preservation  of  the 
status  quo  can  only  result  In  additional 
millions  of  young  men  and  women  leaving 
our  high  schools,  with  or  without  benefit  of 
diploma,  unfitted  for  employment,  unable  or 
unwlUlng  to  go  on  to  college,  and  carrying 
away  Little  more  than  an  enduring  distaste 
for  education  In  any  form,  unskilled  and 
unschooled.  Indeed,  If  we  are  to  ponder 
thoughtfully  the  growing  charge  of  "Irrele- 
vance" in  our  schools  and  colleges,  let  us 
look  sharply  at  the  abomination  known  aa 
general  education. 

Of  those  students  currently  In  high  school, 
only  three  out  of  10  will  go  on  to  academic 
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coUege-l«vel  work.  One-third  of  tbos«  will 
drop  out  before  getting  a  baccalaureate 
degree.  Tbat  means  that  eight  out  ot  10 
present  high  school  students  should  be  get- 
ting occupational  training  ot  some  sort.  But 
only  about  two  of  those  eight  students  are, 
m  fact,  getting  such  training.  Consequently, 
half  our  high  school  students,  a  total  of 
approximately  1.500.000  a  year,  are  being 
offered  what  amounts  to  Irrelevant,  general 
educational  pap  I 

In  pained  puzBlement  they  toll  at  watered- 
down  general  algebra,  they  stmggle  to  recol- 
lect the  difference  between  adjectives  and 
adverbs,  and  they  Juggle  In  their  minds  the 
atomic  weight  of  potassium  Ln  non-college 
science.  The  liberal  arts  and  sciences  of  our 
tradltlunal  college- preparatory  curriculum 
are  indeed  desirable  for  those  who  want  them 
and  can  use  them.  But  there  must  be  desire 
and  receptivity,  and  for  millions  of  our  chil- 
dren, we  must  concede,  such  knowledge  Is 
neither  useful  nor  Joyful.  They  do  not  love 
It  for  its  own  sake  and  they  cannot  sell  It 
in  the  career  market  place.  Small  wonder 
so  many  drop  out,  not  because  they  have 
failed,  but  because  we  have  failed  them. 
Who  would  not  at  the  earliest  convenient  and 
legal  moment  leave  an  environment  that  is 
neither  satisfying,  entertaining,  or  produc- 
tive? We  properly  deplore  the  large  numbers 
of  young  men  and  women  who  leave  high 
school  before  graduation.  But.  Ln  simple 
truth,  for  most  of  them  dropping  out  Is  the 
moat  sensible  elective  they  can  choose.  At 
least  they  can  substitute  the  excitement  of 
the  street  corner  toi  the  more  obscure  charms 
of  general  mathematics. 

I  want  to  state  my  clear  conviction  that  a 
properly  effective  career  education  requires 
a  new  educational  unity.  It  requires  a  break- 
ing down  of  the  barriers  that  divide  our 
educational  system  into  parochial  enclaves. 
Our  answer  is  that  we  must  blend  our  cur- 
ricula and  our  students  into  a  single  strong, 
secondary  system.  Let  the  academic  prepara- 
tion be  balanced  with  the  vocational  or 
career  program.  Let  one  student  take 
strength  from  another.  And.  for  the  future 
hope  of  education,  let  us  end  the  divisive, 
snobbish,  destructive  distinctions  in  learn- 
ing that  do  no  service  to  the  cause  of  knowl- 
edge, and  do  no  honor  to  the  name  of 
American  enterprise. 

It  Is  terribly  Important  to  teach  a  young- 
ster the  skills  he  needs  to  live,  whether  we 
call  them  academic  or  vocational,  whether  he 
Intends  to  make  his  living  with  a  wrench,  or 
a  slide  rule,  or  folio  editions  of  Shakespeare. 
But  it  is  critically  important  to  equip  that 
youngster  to  live  his  life  as  a  fuiniled  human 
being.  As  Secretary  Richardson  said.  "I 
remind  you  that  this  department  of  govern- 
ment more  than  anything  else  is  concerned 
with  humaneneas." 

Ted  Bell,  now  Deputy  Commissioner  for 
School  Systems  in  OE.  made  the  point  par- 
ticularly well  in  a  recent  speech  to  a  stu- 
dent government  group.  He  was  speculating 
on  the  stepM  a  young  person  needs  to  take 
not  Just  to  get  a  diploma  or  a  degree  today, 
but  to  maka  reasonably  sure  he  will  con- 
tinue to  learn  In  the  years  ahead,  to  be  an 
educated  man  or  woman  In  terms  of  the  fu- 
ture, a  personal  future.  Dr.  Bell  said: 

"Here  the  lesson  Is  for  each  person  to  de- 
velop a  personal  plan  for  lifelong  learning: 
learning  about  the  world  we  live  in.  the  peo- 
ple that  inhabit  It,  the  environment — physi- 
cal and  social — that  we  find  around  us; 
learning  about  the  sciences,  the  arts,  the 
Uteratvire  we  have  inherited  and  are  creat- 
ing; but  most  of  all,  learning  the  way  the 
world's  peoples  are  interacting  with  one  an- 
other. If  one  educates  himself  in  these 
thing*,  he  will  have  a  pretty  good  chance  of 
survival  and  of  a  good  life." 

In  other  words,  life  and  how  to  live  it  la 
tha  primary  vocation  of  all  of  us.  And  the 
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ultimate  test  of  our  educational  process,  on 
any  level,  is  how  close  it  comes  to  preparing 
our  people  to  be  alive  and  active  with  their 
hearts,  and  their  minds,  and,  for  many,  their 
hands  as  well. 

True  and  complete  reform  of  the  high 
school,  viewed  as  a  major  element  of  overall 
preparation  for  life,  cannot  be  achieved  un- 
til general  education  is  completely  done 
away  with  In  favor  of  contemporary  career 
development  In  a  comprehensive  secondary 
education  environment.  This  is  our  ultimate 
goal  and  we  realize  that  so  sweeping  a 
change  cannot  be  accomplished  overnight, 
involving  as  it  does  approximately  30  mil- 
lion students  and  billions  of  dollars  in  pub- 
lic funds.  Until  we  can  recommend  a  totally 
new  system  we  believe  an  interim  strategy 
can  be  developed  entailing  four  major 
actions : 

First  we  are  planning  major  improve- 
ments In  the  vocational  education  program 
of  the  Office  of  Education.  This  program,  as 
you  kno>w,  Involves  the  expenditure  of  nearly 
9500,000.000  annually  smd  our  intention  Is 
to  make  the  administrative  and  program- 
matic changes  that  will  enable  the  States 
to  use  this  money  to  make  their  vocational 
education  efforts  more  relevant  to  the  needs 
of  the  young  people  who  wlU  spend  their 
Itvee  In  careers  in  business  and  Industry  We 
intend  to  give  the  States  new  leadership  and 
technical  support  to  enable  them  to  move 
present  programs  away  from  disproportion- 
ate enrollment  In  low-demand  occupations 
to  those  where  national  shortages  exist  and 
where  future  national  need  will  be  high. 

Right  now  State  training  programs  flll 
only  half  the  Jobe  available  each  year.  The 
other  half  are  filled  by  Job  seekers  with  no 
occupational  Job  training  of  any  kind.  We 
do  better  in  some  fields  than  others,  of 
course,  particularly  production  agriculture 
where  w%  are  able  to  come  closer  to  meeting 
the  total  need  because  It  Is  a  relatively 
static  Job  market  with  little  growth  pro- 
jected. About  70  percent  of  the  demand  in 
farm  Jobs  wlU  be  met  with  trained  help 
this  year  compared  with  only  about  38  per- 
cent in  the  health  occupations  and  35  per- 
cent in  various  technical  fields.  This  is  nice 
If  you  happen  to  own  a  farm,  not  so  nice  If 
you  run  a  hospital  or  laboratory. 

We  obviously  require  greater  emphasis  on 
such  new  vocational  fields  as  computer  pro- 
grammers and  technicians,  laser  tachnlclans, 
and  Jet  mechanics.  We  particularly  need 
qualified  people  In  health  occupations  such 
as  certified  laboratory  technologists,  dental 
aaalstants,  occupational  therapists,  and  the 
like.  And.  of  course,  we  badly  need  men  and 
women  to  capably  service  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing environmental  Industries.  Though  when 
we  speak  of  new  oceupationa  it  is  always 
useful  to  remind  ourselves  that  even  scene  of 
the  newest,  such  as  computer  programming, 
for  example,  will  very  likely  be  obsolete  In 
JO  years  or  so.  affirming  once  again  the  need 
for  a  sound  educational  base  underlying  all 
specific  skill  training. 

Second — here  X  apeak  of  all  cooperating 
agencies  of  education  and  government — we 
must  provide  far  more  flexible  c^>tlons  for 
high  school  graduates  to  continue  on  to 
higher  education  or  to  enter  the  world  of 
work  rather  than  forever  sustain  the  anach- 
ronism that  a  youngster  must  make  his  ca- 
reer choice  at  age  14  This  demands  that  we 
browlen  today's  relatively  narrow  vocational 
program  into  something  approaching  the 
true  career  education  we  would  eventually 
hope  to  realize.  Vocational  students  need 
much  more  than  limited  specific  skills  train- 
ing If  they  are  to  go  on  to  post-secondary 
education,  whether  at  the  community  coi- 
Isga  or  four-year  level.  And  young  people 
presently  drifting  in  the  general  education 
wasteland  need  realistic  exposure  to  the 
world  of  work,  as  well  as  to  the  option  of 
general   poet-secondary  schooling. 
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Third,  we  can  effect  substantial  improve- 
ment in  vocational  education  within  cturent 
levels  of  expenditures  by  bringing  people 
from  business.  Industry,  and  organized  labor, 
who  know  where  the  career  opportunities  are 
going  to  be  and  what  the  real  world  of  work 
IS  like.  Into  far  closer  collaboration  with  the 
schools.  Eventually,  further  subsidies  or  other 
encouragement  to  Industry  to  increase  coop- 
erative education  and  work-study  could 
greatly  enhance  these  programs.  Efforts 
should  be  made  by  people  in  educational  in- 
stitutions offering  occupational  courses  to 
gel  nearby  employers  to  help  tn  the  training. 
This  will  not  only  aid  the  students  but  em- 
ployers as  well  by  providing  these  cooperat- 
ing firms  a  ready  supply  of  skilled  workers 
well  prepared  for  the  specific  demands  of 
their  particular  fields.  I  would  add  only  this 
caveat:  that  these  work  experience  arrange- 
ments be  accepted  and  operated  as  genuine 
educational  opportunities,  of  a  laboratory  na- 
ture, not  simply  as  a  source  of  cheap  help 
for  the  business  and  pocket  money  for  the 
student.  Youngsters  should  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  explore  eight,  ten,  a  dozen  oc- 
cupations before  choosing  the  one  pursued 
in  depth,  consistent  with  the  individuals  am- 
bitions, skills,  and  Interests. 

Fourth,  we  must  build  at  all  levels— Fed- 
eral. SUte.  and  local — a  new  leadership  and 
a  new  commitment  to  the  concept  of  a  career 
education  system.  For  we  require  leaden 
willing  to  move  our  schools  into  more  direct 
and  closer  relationships  with  society's  prob- 
lems, opportunities,  and  Its  ever-changing 
needs.  I  believe  these  leaders  will  come  pri- 
marily from  the  ranks  of  organizations  such 
as  yours.  Not  only  will  the  present  vocational- 
technical  education  leaders  be  partners  In 
change,  but  general  educators,  long  dedicated 
to  the  old  ways,  must  become  new  champions 
of  the  career  program. 

In  closing,  a  word  about  two  very  promis- 
ing OE  efforts  to  help  strengthen  vocational- 
technical  education  In  Its  most  crucial  aspect, 
personnel. 

The  teacher  Is  by  far  the  most  Important 
factor  in  the  school  environment.  We  all 
know  this  And  we  also  know  that  voc-ed 
teachers  are  In  seriously  short  supply. 

We  are  also  keenly  aware  that  vocational- 
technical  education  is  starved  for  other  crit- 
ical personnsl.  especially  those  qualified  to 
develop  and  administer  productive  programs. 

The  first  effort,  called  Leadership  Develop- 
ment Awards,  Is  a  doctoral -fellowship  pro- 
gram under  the  Education  Professions  Devel- 
opment Act.  It  seeks  to  identify  and  train 
a  cadre  of  leaders  for  the  vocational -tech- 
nical career  education  field.  As  an  Initial 
move  we  have  made  the  first  group  of  awards 
to  160  experienced  vocational  educators  to 
enable  them  to  undertake  full-time  study  at 
the  doctoral  level. 

These  men  and  women  are  attending  11 
unlveraltles  which  share  an  emphasis  on 
career  education.  These  institutions  pay  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  needs  of  the  disad- 
vantaged and  handicapped;  they  cooperate 
closely  with  Industry,  the  States,  and  the 
local  districts;  and  they  have  established 
close  working  relaUonshlps  with  the  sur- 
rounding communities. 

Training  lasts  from  two  to  three  years.  It 
Is  not  tied  to  the  campus  but  Is  essentially 
an  Intensive  Internship  program  with  op- 
piortunltles  for  research  and  exploration  Into 
the  complexities  of  our  constantly  changing 
occupational  structure. 

We  believe  these  doctoral  candidate*  will 
make  a  very  constructive  Imprint  on  tbs 
workl  of  carear  education.  But  they  will  not 
be  cast  adrift  upon  graduation  to  search  out 
their  own  niche  In  that  world.  Their  home 
Statas  will  develop  plans  for  the  most  stra- 
tegic U0S  of  their  skills — In  colleges  and 
universities  which  prepare  career  educators. 
In  State  departments  of  vocational  education, 
in  community  colleges,  and  at  the  local  levsl 
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tor  development  of  the  entirely  new  approach 
jcbool  systems  must  take  to  career  education. 

Our  second  effort  Is  a  program,  already 
producing  impressive  results,  to  help  the 
States  attract  and  train  teachers  and  admin- 
istrators in  vocational-technical  education. 
The  Leadership  Development  Awards  I  have 
described  will  produce  the  shapers  and  de- 
velopers of  the  new  career  education;  this 
second  effort  will  produce  the  teachers  to 
carry  out  the  realistic  and  contemporary 
plans  and  programs  they  develop. 

We  are  funding  a  variety  of  State  plans, 
rbe  money  Is  helping  to  train  personnel  to 
work  with  the  disadvantaged  and  the  handi- 
capped, to  develop  innovative  and  effective 
methods  of  exchange  between  teachers  and 
businessmen,  and  to  design  and  carry  out 
more  effective  vocational  guidance,  a  par- 
ticularly crucial  area.  The  funds  are  also 
being  used  to  increase  the  number  of  trades 
and  industry  teachers  In  the  emerging  occu- 
pations that  I  spoke  of  a  few  moments  ago. 

The  overriding  purpose  of  this  program  Is 
to  encourage  the  States  to  develop  their  own 
capacities  and  their  own  resources  to  pro- 
duce vocational-technical  teachers  In  the 
numbers  we  need  and  of  a  quality  we  need. 
This  new  blood  will  energize  career  educa- 
tion, particularly  In  our  city  schools,  whose 
revltallzatlon  is  certainly  education's  first 
order  of  business. 

President  Nixon  put  the  matter  well  when 
be  said.  "When  educators,  school  boards  and 
government  officials  alike  admit  that  they 
have  a  great  deal  to  learn  about  the  way  we 
teach,  we  will  begin  to  climb  the  up  stair- 
case toward  genuine  reform." 

We  have.  I  believe,  begun  to  climb  that 
staircase.  We  have  begun,  at  least  in  part,  the 
difficult,  continuing  work  of  reform.  These 
recent  tumultuous  years  of  challenge  and 
strife  and  all-encompassing  change  have 
given  us  lessons  to  leam,  especially  lessons 
in  humility.  But  ttvey  have  also  taught 
us  to  hope  and  to  act.  The  actions  In  voca- 
tional education  and  teacher  education  that 
I  have  outlined  to  you  today  are  but  the 
first  In  a  series  of  reforms  which  I  Intend 
to  initiate  and  carry  out  within  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education.  I  solicit  your  reactions 
to  what  I  have  said  for  I  particularly  want 
to  bridge  the  gulf  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  education  leaders  In  the 
Sutes.  in  the  communities.  Indeed,  tn  all 
the  classrooms  of  America. 

With  a  guarantee  of  your  tolerance  and 
suppon  I  WlU  return  to  Washington  and 
my  new  duties  confident  that  the  absolute 
need  to  develop  a  strong  new  program  of 
career  education  is  well  understood  by  you 
who  must  understand  It.  that  you  and  I 
agree  on  the  kind  of  action  that  must  be 
taken  and  the  urgency  of  taking  it.  I  respect 
and  salute  your  capacity  to  reform  the  sec- 
ondary schools  of  the  land.  In  sum,  the 
schools  are  engaged  In  swift  change  because 
you  the  educators  have  chosen  to  change 
them.  The  schools,  I  conclude,  are  In  good 
hands. 
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HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  February  3.  1971 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
received  a  letter  from  a  confitltuent.  Mr, 
Louia  D.  Kugelman,  of  Yoimgstown. 
Ohio,  suggesting  a  POW  maU  plan.  I 
commend  Mr.  Kugelman's  Idea  to  my 
colleagues,  as  written  to  me: 
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Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  to  you,  personally, 
about  a  subject  that  I  know  Is  of  prime  Im- 
portance to  you  and  I  and  most  fellow 
Americans. 

So  that  you  will  not  feel  that  I  am  a  "kook" 
or  "nut"  of  some  kind — I  will  tell  you  a  little 
about  myself.  My  wife  and  I  have  met  you  at 
several  rallies  In  the  past,  for  which  you 
could  not  remember.  But — almost  everyday 
there  Is  a  group  that  has  lunch  at  the  20th 
Century  Restaurant  on  Belmont  Avenue — 
which  "discusses  the  problems  of  the 
World" — myself — and  two  friends,  one  of 
which  Is  Bob  DeMar,  and  another  la  our 
"protegee" — Marcle  Crann. 

I  have  had  a  "brain  storm"  of  an  Idea  for 
quite  sometime — which  I  have  dlvtUged  to 
no  one — regarding  our  P.O.W.'s  In  Viet  Nam 
which  I  know  all  of  us  are  quite  concerned 
about.  If  thlB  "scheme"  should  be  successful. 
It  would  be  of  great  humanitarian  value.  If 
you  think  It  Is  worthy — use  It — ^If  not — forget 
It  and  all  I  have  wasted  Is  your  time  and 
mine. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  familiar 
with  an  International  Reply  Coupon.  This  is 
a  coupon,  purchased  at  our  Post  Offices  as 
well  as  any  other  member  of  the  Universal 
Postal  union,  which  I  know  North  Viet  Nam 
Is  not  a  member.  As  it  has  several  languages 
printed  around  its  border,  and  could  be  mis- 
taken for  being  Issued  by  the  United  Nations, 
and  knowing  the  value  of  "saving  face"  be- 
fore the  world  by  the  North  Viet  Namese,  per- 
hapw  If  the  loved  ones  of  every  P.O.W.  listed, 
and  all  lost  In  action,  would  mall  a  letter 
with  an  International  Reply  Coupon  en- 
closed— we  might  have  results. 

Thanking  you  In  advance,  for  utilizing 
your  most  valuable  time,  to  read  and  digest 
a  long  epistle  which  may  prove  to  be  of 
naught  value. 

I  remain, 

Lonis  D.  KucxLJCAN. 


THE  CONQUEST  OP  CANCER 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  COTTER 

OF    CONNTCTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3,  1971 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  to  fully  fund  ef- 
forts to  conquer  cancer.  This  act.  called 
the  "Conquest  of  Cancer  Act  of  1971,"  is 
being  introduced  with  bipartisan  sup- 
port and  would  authorize  $400  million 
immediately  for  a  massive  attack  on  this 
dread  killer. 

As  soon  as  practicable,  the  funding 
will  be  increased  to  $1  billion  a  year. 
There  might  be  a  question  in  the  minds 
of  some  about  this  level  of  fimding.  Let 
me  Just  illustrate  the  extent  of  this  Ill- 
ness. Cancer  kills  330,000  Americans  each 
year.  It  afflicts  almost  one-fourth  of  our 
population.  Of  the  204  million  persons 
now  living  in  the  United  States  over  51 
million  will  develop  some  form  of  cancer. 
Of  this  number  more  than  34  million  will 
uie.  Cancer  does  not  respect  age,  It  is 
the  greatest  cause  of  death  in  children 
between  1  and  15  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  first  hand  the 
horrors  of  cancer.  Members  of  my  family 
have  suffered  its  ravages.  I  feel  that  the 
most  eloquent  and  touching  case  for  Uils 
all-out  effort  was  made  In  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  a  constituent.  At  this  point 
I  will  include  this  letter  without  naming 
the  author: 
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My  Dkak  Ma.  Cottkh:  Last  sununer,  1 
Joined  the  ranks  of  the  millions  of  Amer- 
icans who  have  suffered  the  ravages  of  can- 
cer. Because  of  malignant  lesions,  both  of  my 
breasts  and  the  lymph  nodes  from  under  both 
arms  were  removed.  After  this  I  was  ex- 
posed to  a  series  of  cobalt  treatments. 

As  one  who  has  endured  this  kind  of  phys- 
ical and  emotional  pain  at  the  hands  of  thla 
disease,  I  plead  with  you  to  become  a  lead- 
ing force  in  getting  the  Federal  Government 
to  make  a  solid  commitment  to  finding  a 
cure  for  cancer — not  with  mllllona  of  dol- 
lars— but  with  billions. 

The  creation  of  a  National  Anti-Cancer 
Agency — with  a  large  enough  pledge  of  pub- 
lic and  private  funds — would  probably  see 
the  control  of  this  killer. 

I  am  not  so  naive  as  to  believe  that  If 
malignant  cells  are  still  present  In  my  tys- 
tem,  this  program  will  save  my  life;  but  I  do 
believe  that  It  might  save  those  of  my  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren. 
Sincerely  yours, 

I  hope  this  Congress  will  give  rapid 
approval  to  this  necessary  legislation. 


YOUTH  INVOLVES  ITSELF 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALirORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  3,  1971 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  April  of 
last  year  I  launched  an  effort  to  in- 
vestigate and  Initiate  any  necessary  ac- 
tions regarding  possible  linkages  between 
water  pollution  and  human  health 
through  the  human  food  chain  involv- 
ing sea  products.  I  conducted  emergency 
hearings  in  my  district  which  clearly 
established  the  need  for  such  an  investi- 
gation. The  91st  Congress  did  not  act  on 
my  proposed  legislation  and  I  am  pursu- 
ing these  worthwhile  goals  again  in  this 
Congress. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  am  not  here  now 
to  plead  for  my  cause  but  rather  to  note 
and  commend  the  progress  of  another, 
a  constituent  and  now  personal  friend, 
Kris  Lindstrom.  Kris  testified  before  my 
emergency  hearings  and  supported  my 
legislative  efforts.  This  idealistic  young 
man,  however,  did  not  stop  there  but 
has  time  and  again  renewed  his  com- 
mitment to  the  goals — which  I  like  to 
think  we  share — and  actively  partici- 
pated in  efforts  and  activities  to  seek 
out  and  rectify  problems  caused  by  man's 
disregard  for  his  environment.  He 
has  worked  with  local  city-organized 
groups — for  example,  as  vice  chairman 
of  the  Seal  Beach  Environmental  Quality 
Control  Board — and  now  with  a  national 
and  hitematlonaJ  group — the  committee 
on  comparative  oncology,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  1'  Union  Internationale  Coutre  le 
Cancer.  Kris  will  be  working  with  two 
well-known  and  respected  experts  in  the 
field  on  this  committee,  Dr.  John  Harsh- 
barger.  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  and 
Dr.  Narbik  Karamlen,  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health. 

I  rise  in  this  body  to  commend  Kris 
for  these  notable  achievements  and  to 
wish  him  well  in  his  activities  in  the 
future,  of  y^ch  he  will  have  many — he 
is  but  22  years  old. 
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TRIBUTE     TO      HON.      L.      MENDEL 
RIVERS:  A  GREAT  AMERICAN 


HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or    TSNNCSSXX 

IN  THE  HOU8K  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  3.  1971 

Mr.  EVENS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
dioring  the  recent  recess  of  the  Congress 
our  beloved  friend  and  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  Mendel 
Rivers,  passed  away  and  I  wanted  to  take 
this  means  of  paying  a  brief  but  sincere 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  this  great 
American  statesman. 

Mendel  Rivers  was  a  man  of  courage 


and  honor — he  stood  firm  and  unyielding 
for  a  strong  defense  for  our  Nation,  be- 
lieving that  It  is  better  to  err  on  the  side 
of  strength  than  on  the  side  of  weakness 
In  crucial  matters  Involving  national  de- 
fense. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  and  as  Representa- 
tive from  the  First  District  of  South 
Carolina,  he  served  his  district.  State, 
and  Nation  faithfully  and  well.  He  repre- 
sented his  district  with  great  ability  and 
success  and  yet  in  a  much  broader  sense 
he  represented  the  best  interests  of  the 
Nation. 

We  can  thank  his  leadership  in  large 
part  for  our  Nation's  excellent  state  of 
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preparedneflB.  He  knew  and  understood 
our  responsibilities  and  our  heritage. 

Mendel  Rivers  was  a  great  personal- 
ity— many  who  saw  him  often  remarked 
that  he  looked  like  a  Congressman,  He 
had  the  stature,  the  bearing,  the  dig- 
nity— the  charisma.  If  you  will — of  a 
great  Congressman— a  great  American 
statesman. 

Mendel  Rivers  will  be  greatly  missed 
in  these  sacred  precmcts  and  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  extend  to  Mrs, 
Rivers  and  others  members  of  the  family 
this  expression  of  my  deepest  and  most 
sincere  sympathy.  My  wife,  Mrs.  Evins. 
joins  me  in  these  expressions  and  senti- 
ments. 


SENATE— r/iursrfai/,  February  4,  1971 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr,  Ellexdek). 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Ood,  our  help  in  ages  past,  our 
hope  for  years  to  come,  help  us  to  work 
amid  the  things  which  are  seen  and  tem- 
poral with  eyes  of  faith  flrmly  fixed  upon 
that  which  is  unseen  and  eternal.  Make 
us  to  be  good  workmen  in  striving  for 
that  kingdom,  higher  than  all  present 
earthly  kingdoms,  toward  which  all  his- 
tory moves,  whose  builder  and  maker  is 
Ood.  Uphold  us  this  day  that  we  may 
run  and  not  be  weary,  walk  and  not  faint. 
Make  us  to  know  that  underneath  are 
the  everlasting  arms  which  reach  down 
to  rescue,  to  hold,  to  sustain,  and  that 
the  everlasting  arms  are  Thy  very  own. 

In  the  name  of  the  Oreat  Burden 
Bearer.  Amen. 


^Legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  January  26, 1971) 

was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Wednesday,  Febru- 
ary 3,  1971,  be  approved. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
agreed  to  the  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  97)  authorizing  the  printing 
of  a  revised  edition  of  the  publication 
entitled  "History  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,"  and  for  other 
purposes,  in  which  It  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
97)  authorizing  the  printing  of  a  re- 
vised edition  of  the  publication  entitled 
"History  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,"  and  for  other  purposes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  PROPOSALS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  and  I  have 
been  discussing  the  40  "leftover"  propos- 
als contained  in  a  message  sent  to  Con- 
gress by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  some  days  ago. 

We  Intend  to  get  together  with  the 
committee  chairmen  and  the  ranking  Re- 
publican Members  and  ask  them  to  ex- 
pedite consideration  of  these  Presidential 
requests  as  soon  as  possible. 

Some  of  the  measures  were  passed  In 
the  previous  Congress.  Some  of  them  will 
take  a  little  time  to  dispose  of.  Others 
may  be  readily  disposed  of.  We  are  con- 
fident that  the  Soiate,  acting  respon- 
sibly, will  give  due  regard  to  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  termed  "the  unfinished 
business"  which.  I  have  indicated,  num- 
ber approximately  40.  On  the  buds  of  a 
communication  I  received  on  January  26, 
they  nimiber  67  and,  on  the  basis  of  a  new 
compilation  which  will  become  available 
very  shortly.  I  think  number  about  127. 

Thus,  we  will  have  plenty  to  do. 

Now  is  the  time  to  do  it. 

The  minority  leader  and  I  both  hope 
that  our  colleagues  will  begin  to  under- 
take this  endeavor. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
convey  to  the  ranking  members  of  the 
respective  committees  the  suggestion  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  and 
the  information  which  he  has  conveyed 
Just  now.  and  additional  information  as 
received  regarding  measures  undisposed 
of  in  the  previous  Congress. 

Of  course,  I  Join  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  in  urging  expeditious  action 
on  these  measures.  I  believe  that  we  can 
expedite  the  proceedings  if  we  can  find 


a  way  out  of  the  present  difficulty  re- 
garding rule  XXn.  I  would  hope  that  it 
will  not  go  on  at  such  length  as  to  pre- 
vent our  moving  into  the  Nations  busi- 
ness. At  the  same  time,  I  think  it  was 
Abraham  Lincoln  who  said,  "No  ques- 
tion is  settled  until  it  Is  settled  right." 

I  have  my  own  viewpoint  as  to  the 
right  way  to  settle,  to  amend  the  rule, 
but  I  will  not  go  into  that  any  further 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  in  full  accord 
with  what  the  dlstingushed  minority 
leader  has  Just  said 


ORDER    OF    BUSINESS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  time  allocated 
to  me. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


GENERAL  REVENUE  SHARING— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  92-44) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

One  of  the  best  things  about  the  Amer- 
ican Constitution,  George  Washington 
suggested  shortly  after  It  was  written, 
was  that  it  left  so  much  room  for  change. 
For  this  meant  that  future  generations 
would  have  a  chance  to  continue  the 
work  which  began  in  Philadelphia, 

Future  generations  took  full  advantage 
of  that  opportimlty.  For  nearly  two  tur- 
bulent centuries,  they  continually  re- 
shaped their  government  to  meet  chang- 
ing public  needs.  As  a  result,  our  political 
Institutions  have  grown  and  developed 
with  a  changing,  growing  nation. 

Today,  the  winds  of  change  are  blow- 
ing more  vigorously  than  ever  across 
our  country  and  the  responsiveness  of 
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government  is  being  tested  once  again. 
Whether  our  Institutions  will  rise  again 
to  this  challenge  now  depends  on  the 
readiness  of  our  generation  to  "think 
anew  and  act  anew."  on  our  ability  to 
And  better  ways  of  governing. 

BETTER    WAYS    OT   OOVXRNINO 

Across  America  today,  growing  num- 
bers of  men  and  women  are  fed  up  with 
government  as  usual.  For  goverrmient 
as  usual  too  often  means  govenmient 
which  has  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the 
times. 

Government  talks  more  and  taxes 
more,  but  too  often  It  fails  to  deliver.  It 
grows  bigger  and  costlier,  but  our  prob- 
lems only  seem  to  get  worse.  A  gap  has 
opened  in  this  country  between  the 
worlds  of  promise  and  performance — 
and  the  gap  is  becoming  a  gulf  that  sepa- 
rates hope  from  accomplishment.  The 
result  has  been  a  rising  frtistration  in 
America,  and  a  mounting  fear  that  our 
Institutions  will  never  again  be  equal  to 
our  needs. 

We  must  fight  that  fear  by  attacking 
its  causes.  We  must  restore  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  in  the  capacities  of 
their  government.  I  believe  the  way  to 
begin  this  work  is  by  taking  bold  meas- 
ures to  strengthen  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments—by providing  them  with  new 
sources  of  revenue  smd  a  new  sense  of 
responsibility. 

TBB   POTKNTIAL   OF   STATE   AND  l,OCAL 
GOVERN  MTNT 

Part  of  the  genius  of  our  American 
system  is  that  we  have  not  just  one  unit 
of  government  but  many,  not  just  one 
Chief  Executive  and  Congress  in  Wash- 
ington, but  many  chief  executives  and 
legislators  in  statehouses  and  court- 
houses and  city  halls  across  our  land.  I 
know  these  men  and  women  well.  I  know 
that  they  enter  office  with  high  hopes 
and  with  sweeping  aspirations.  I  know 
they  have  the  potential  to  be  full  and 
effective  partners  in  our  quest  for  public 
progress. 

But  once  they  have  taken  office,  lead- 
ers at  the  State  and  local  level  often  en- 
counter bitter  disappointment.  For  then 
they  discover  that  while  the  need  for 
leadership  is  pressing,  and  their  poten- 
tial for  IcEidershlp  is  great,  the  power  to 
provide  effective  leadership  is  often  in- 
adequate to  their  responsibilities.  Their 
dollars  are  not  sufficient  to  fulfill  either 
their  dreams  or  their  most  Immediate 
and  pressing  needs. 

And  the  situation  is  getting  worse. 

A    OROWtNO    nBCAL    CSIBIS 

Consider  how  State  and  local  expendi- 
tures have  been  growing.  In  the  last 
quarter  century.  State  and  local  expenses 
have  increased  twelvefold,  from  a  mere 
$11  billion  in  1946  to  an  estimated  $132 
billion  in  1970.  In  that  same  time,  our 
Gross  National  Product,  our  personal 
spending,  and  even  spending  by  the  Fed- 
eral government  have  not  climbed  at 
even  one-third  that  rate. 

How  have  the  States  and  localities 
met  these  growing  demands?  They  have 
not  met  them.  State  and  local  revenues 
have  not  kept  pace  with  rising  expendi- 
tures, and  today  they  are  falling  even 
further  behind.  Some  authorities  esti- 
mate that  normal  revenue  growth  will 


fall  $10  billion  short  of  outlays  in  the 
next  year  alone. 

THE   HEAVY   BURDEN    OF   STATE   AND   LOCAL,  TAXES 

The  failure  of  State  and  local  revenues 
to  keep  pace  with  demands  is  the  inherent 
result  of  the  way  in  which  our  tax  sys- 
tem has  developed.  Ever  since  the  16th 
Amendment  in  1913  made  it  possible  for 
the  Federal  government  to  tax  personal 
Income,  this  source  of  revenue  has  been 
largely  pre-empted  and  monopolized  by 
Washington.  Nine  out  of  every  ten  per- 
sonal income  tax  dollars  are  collected  at 
the  Federal  level. 

Income  tax  revenues  are  quick  to  re- 
flect economic  growth.  Often,  in  fact, 
they  grow  much  faster  than  the  econ- 
omy. As  a  result,  budget  increases  at  the 
Federal  level  can  more  readily  be  fi- 
nanced out  of  the  "natural  growth"  in 
revenues,  without  raising  tax  rates  and 
without  levying  new  taxes. 

State  and  local  governments  are  not  so 
fortunate.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  their 
tax  revenues  come  from  property  and 
sales  taxes,  which  are  slow  to  reflect 
economic  expansion.  It  is  estimated,  in 
fact,  that  the  natural  growth  in  revenues 
from  these  soiu-ces  lags  some  40  to  50 
percent  behind  the  growth  rate  for  State 
and  local  expenditures.  This  means  that 
budget  expansion  at  these  levels  must  be 
financed  primarily  through  new  taxes 
and  through  frequent  increases  in  exist- 
ing tax  rates. 

As  a  result,  the  weight  of  State  and 
local  taxes  has  constantly  been  getting 
heavier.  On  a  per  capita  basis,  they  have 
climbed  almost  50  percent  in  the  last 
fourteen  years.  Property  tax  receipts  are 
six  times  as  great  as  they  were  a  quarter 
century  ago.  In  the  past  dozen  years 
alone,  States  have  been  forced  to  insti- 
tute new  taxes  or  raise  old  ones  on  450 
separate  occasions.  Consumer  and  serv- 
ice taxes  have  sprung  up  in  bewildering 
variety  in  many  cities. 

These  rising  State  and  local  levies  are 
becoming  an  almost  intolerable  burden 
to  many  of  our  taxpayers.  Moreover,  they 
often  fall  hardest  on  those  least  able  to 
pay.  Poor  and  middle  income  consumers, 
for  example,  must  pay  the  same  sales 
taxes  as  the  wealthy.  The  elderly — who 
often  own  their  own  homes — must  pay 
the  same  property  taxes  as  younger 
people  who  are  earning  a  regiilar  in- 
come. As  further  pressures  are  placed 
on  State  and  local  taxes,  the  iinpact 
is  felt  in  every  part  of  our  society. 
The  hard-pressed  taxpayer — quite  un- 
derstandably— is  calling  for  relief. 

The  result  is  a  bitter  dilemma  for  State 
and  local  leaders.  On  the  one  hand,  they 
must  cut  services  or  raise  taxes  to  avoid 
bankruptcy.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
problems  they  face  and  the  public  they 
serve  demand  expanded  programs  and 
lower  costs.  Competition  between  taxing 
Jurisdictions  for  industry  and  for  resi- 
dents adds  further  pressure  to  keep  serv- 
ices up  and  taxes  down. 

While  political  pressures  push  State 
and  local  leaders  in  one  direction,  finan- 
cial pressures  drive  them  in  another.  The 
result  has  been  a  rapid  and  demoralizing 
turnover  in  State  and  local  officeholders. 
The  voters  keep  searching  for  men  and 
women  who  will  make  more  effective 
leaders.  What  the  State  and  localities 


really  need  are  the  resources  to  make 
leaders  more  effective. 

THE    BEST    OF    BOTH    WORLDS 

The  growing  fiscal  crisis  in  our  States 
and  communities  is  the  result  in  large 
measiire  of  a  fiscal  mismatch;  needs 
grow  fastest  at  one  level  while  revenues 
grow  fastest  at  another.  This  fiscal  mis- 
match is  accompanied,  in  turn,  by  an 
"efficiency  mismatch";  taxes  are  col- 
lected most  efficiently  by  the  highly  cen- 
tralized Federal  tax  system  while  pubUc 
funds  are  often  spent  most  efficiently 
when  decisions  are  made  by  State  and 
local  authorities. 

What  is  needed,  then,  is  a  program 
under  which  we  can  enjoy  the  best  of 
both  worlds,  a  program  which  will  apply 
fast  growing  Federal  revenues  to  fast 
growing  State  and  local  requirements,  a 
program  that  will  combine  the  effi- 
ciencies of  a  centralized  tax  system  with 
the  efficiencies  of  decentralized  expendi- 
ture. What  is  needed,  in  short,  is  a  pro- 
gram for  sharing  Federal  tax  revenues 
with  State  t.nd  local  governments. 

A  WORD  ABOtJT  PRESENT  GRANT8-lN-ArD 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  already  shares  its  revenues 
with  governments  at  the  lower  levels.  In 
fact.  Federal  aid  to  the  States  and  local- 
ities has  grown  from  less  than  one  billion 
dollars  in  1946  to  over  30  billion  dollars 
this  year.  Unfortunately,  most  of  this 
assistance  comes  in  the  form  of  highly 
restricted  programs  of  categorical 
grants-in-aid.  These  programs  have  not 
provided  an  effective  answer  to  State  and 
local  problems;  to  the  contrary,  they  pro- 
vide strong  additional  evidence  that  a 
new  program  of  unrestricted  aid  is  badly 
needed. 

The  major  difficulty  is  that  States  and 
locahties  are  not  free  to  spend  these 
funds  on  their  own  needs  as  they  see 
them.  The  money  is  spent  instead  for  the 
things  Washington  wants  and  in  the  way 
Washington  orders.  Because  the  cate- 
gories for  which  the  mcMiey  is  given  are 
often  extremely  narrow,  it  is  difficult  to 
adjust  pending  to  local  requirements. 
And  because  these  categories  are  ex- 
tremely resistant  to  change,  large  simis 
are  often  spent  on  outdated  projects. 
Pressing  needs  often  go  unmet,  therefore, 
while  countless  dollars  are  wasted  on  low 
priority  expenditures. 

This  system  of  categorical  grants  has 
grown  up  over  the  years  in  a  piecemeal 
fashion,  with  little  concern  for  how  each 
new  program  would  fit  in  with  existing 
old  ones.  The  result  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  overlap  and  very  Uttle  coordination.  A 
dozen  or  more  manpower  programs,  for 
example,  may  exist  side  by  side  in  the 
same  urban  neighborhood — each  one 
separately  funded  and  separately  man- 
aged. 

All  of  these  problems  are  compounded 
by  the  frequent  requirement  that  Federal 
dollars  must  be  matched  by  State  and 
local  money.  This  requirement  often  has 
a  major  distorting  effect  on  State  and 
local  budgets.  It  guarantees  that  many 
Federal  errors  will  be  reproduced  at  the 
State  and  local  level.  And  it  leaves  hard- 
pressed  governments  at  the  lower  levels 
with  even  less  money  to  finance  their  own 
priorities. 

The  administrative  bxirdens  associated 
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with  Federal  grants  can  also  be  pro- 
hibitive. The  application  process  alone 
can  involve  volumes  of  paperwork  and 
delays  of  many  months.  There  are  so 
many  of  these  programs  that  they  have  to 
be  listed  in  large  catalogs  and  there  are 
so  many  catalogs  that  a  special  catalog 
of  catalogs  had  to  be  published.  The 
guidelines  which  are  attached  to  these 
grants  are  so  complicated  that  the 
government  has  had  to  issue  special 
guidelines  on  how  the  guidelines  should 
be  interpreted.  The  result  of  all  this  has 
been  described  by  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations  as 
"managerial  apoplexy"  on  the  State  and 
local  level. 

Meanwhile,  the  Individual  human 
being,  that  single  person  who  ultimately 
is  what  government  is  all  about,  has 
gotten  lost  in  the  shuffle. 

State  and  local  governments  need 
Federal  help,  but  what  they  need  most 
is  not  more  help  of  the  sort  they  have 
often  been  receiving.  They  need  more 
money  to  spend,  but  they  also  need 
greater  freedom  in  spending  it. 

In  the  dark  days  just  after  the  Battle 
of  Britain.  Wliiston  Churchill  said  to  the 
American  people:  "Give  us  the  tools  and 
we  will  finish  the  job." 

I  now  propose  that  we  give  our  States 
and  our  cities,  our  towns  and  our  coun- 
ties the  tools — 80  that  they  can  get  on 
with  the  job. 

I  propose  that  the  Federal  Government 
make  a  $16  biUion  Investment  in  State 
and  local  government  through  two  far- 
reaching  revenue  sharing  programs :  a  $5 
billion  program  of  General  Revenue 
Sharing  which  I  am  describing  in  detail 
in  this  message  to  the  Congiess,  and  an 
$11  billion  program  of  Special  Revenue 
Sharing  grants  which  will  be  spelled  out 
in  a  series  of  subsequent  messages. 

CCNBLAI.     RBVSNCX     SHAKING:      HOW     IT     WOKKfl 

The  General  Revenue  Sharing  program 
I  offer  Is  similar  In  many  respects  to  the 
program  I  sent  to  the  Congress  almost 
eighteen  months  ago.  But  there  are  also 
some  major  differences. 

For  one  thing,  this  year's  program  Is 
much  bigger.  Expenditures  during  the 
first  fioll  year  of  operation  would  be  ten 
times  larger  than  under  the  old  plan. 
Secondly,  a  greater  proportion— roughly 
half — of  the  shared  funds  would  go  to 
local  governments  under  the  new  pro- 
poeal.  In  addition,  the  1971  legislation 
contains  a  new  feature  designed  to  en- 
courage States  and  localities  to  work  out 
their' own  tailor-made  formulas  for  dis- 
tributing revenues  at  the  State  and  local 
level. 

The  specific  details  of  this  program 
have  been  worked  out  In  close  consul- 
tation with  city,  county  and  State  offi- 
cials from  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
In  discussions  with  members  of  the  Con- 
gress. Its  major  provisions  are  as  fol- 
lows; 

1.  Determining  the  Size  of  the  Overall 
Program. 

The  Congress  would  provide  a  perma- 
nent appropriation  for  General  Reve- 
nue Sharing.  The  size  of  this  appropria- 
tion each  year  would  be  a  designated  per- 
centage of  the  nation's  taxable  personal 


Income — the  base  on  which  Individual 
Federal  income  taxes  are  levied.  This 
arrangement  would  relieve  the  States 
and  localities  of  the  uncertainty  which 
comes  when  a  new  level  of  support  must 
be  debated  every  year. 

Since  the  fund  would  grow  in  a  steady 
and  predictable  manner  with  our  grow- 
ing tax  base,  this  arrangement  would 
make  it  easier  for  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  plan  Intelligently  for  the 
future. 

The  specific  appropriation  level  I  am 
recommending  Is  1.3  percent  of  taxable 
personal  income;  this  would  mean  a 
General  Revenue  Sharing  program  of 
approximately  $5  billion  during  the  first 
full  year  of  operation,  a  simi  which  would 
rise  automatically  to  almost  $10  billion 
by  1980.  All  of  this  woiald  be  "new" 
meney — taken  from  the  Increases  In  our 
revenues  which  result  from  a  growing 
economy.  It  would  not  require  new  taxes 
nor  would  It  be  transferred  from  exist- 
ing programs. 

2.  Dividing  Total  Revenues  Among  the 
States. 

Two  factors  would  be  used  In  determin- 
ing how  much  money  should  go  to  each 
State:  the  size  of  Its  population  and  the 
degree  to  which  It  has  already*  mobilized 
its  own  tax  resources.  By  using  a  distri- 
bution formula  which  takes  their  tax 
effort  into  account,  this  program  would 
encourage  the  States  to  bear  a  fair  share 
of  responsibility.  A  State  which  makes  a 
stronger  effort  to  meet  its  own  needs 
would  receive  more  help  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

One  otlvr  incentive  has  also  been 
built  Int.  dhe  new  legislation:  those 
States  which  negotiate  with  their  local 
goveriunents  a  mutually  acceptable 
formula  for  passing  money  on  to  the 
local  level,  would  receive  more  money 
than  those  States  that  rely  on  the  Fed- 
eral formula.  This  provision  would  en- 
courage a  State  and  its  localities  to  work 
out  a  distribution  plan  which  fits  their 
partlciolar  requirements.  States  which 
develop  such  plans  would  receive  a  full 
100  percent  of  the  money  allocated  to 
them  under  the  formula  described 
above.  Other  States  would  receive  only 
90  percent  of  their  allocation,  with  the 
remaining  ten  percent  being  carried 
over  and  added  to  the  following  year's 
overall  allocation. 

3.  Distributing  Revenues  Within  the 
States. 

Those  States  which  do  not  adopt  their 
own  plan  for  subdividing  shared  rev- 
enues would  follow  a  formula  pre- 
scribed In  the  Federal  legislation.  This 
formula  would  assign  to  the  State  gov- 
ernment and  to  all  units  of  local  govern- 
ment combined  a  share  of  the  new 
money  equal  to  that  portion  of  State 
and  local  revenues  currently  raised  at 
each  level.  On  the  average,  this  "pass 
through"  requirement  would  mean  that 
about  one-half  of  the  revenue  sharing 
funds  would  go  to  the  States  trnd  half 
v.ould  go  to  the  localities.  Governmen- 
tal imits  of  all  sizes  would  be  eligible  for 
aid — but  only  If  they  were  set  up  for 
general  purposes.  This  would  exclude 
special  purpose  units  such  as  sewer  dis- 
tricts, school  districts,  and  transit  au- 
thorities.   Each    general    purpose    unit 


would  then  receive  Its  proportionate 
share  of  revenues  based  on  how  much 
money  it  raises  locally. 

4.    Other    Procedures    and    Require- 
ments. 

General  Revenue  Sharing  monies 
would  come  without  program  or  project 
restrictions.  The  funds  would  be  paid 
out  at  least  quarterly  through  the 
Treasury  Department;  no  massive  new 
Federal  agencies  would  be  established 
Each  State  would  be  required  to  pass 
on  to  local  units  their  proper  share  of 
the  Federal  funds  and  to  observe  appro- 
priate reporting  and  accounting  proce- 
dures. 

In  my  State  of  the  Union  message  I 
emphasized  that  these  revenue-sharing 
proposals  would  "include  the  safeguards 
against  discrimination  that  accompany 
all  other  Federal  funds  allocated  to  the 
States."  The  legislation  I  am  recom- 
mending provides  thes**  safeguards.  It 
stipulates  that:  "No  person  in  the 
United  States  shall  on  the  ground  of 
race,  color  or  national  origin  be  ex- 
cluded from  participation  In,  be  denied 
the  benefits  of.  or  be  subjected  to  dis- 
crimination under  any  program  or  activ- 
ity fimded  In  whole  or  in  part  with  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  funds." 

Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would 
be  empowered  to  enforce  this  provision. 
If  he  found  a  violation  and  was  unable 
to  gam  voluntary  compliance,  he  could 
then  call  on  the  Attorney  General  to  seek 
appropriate  relief  In  the  Federal  Courts, 
or  he  could  institute  administrative  pro- 
ceedings under  Title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964 — leading  to  a  cutoff 
of  Federal  funds.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  well  defined  nxoral  and  con- 
stitutional obligation  to  ensure  fairness 
for  every  citizen  whenever  Federal  tax 
dollars  are  spent.  Under  this  legislation, 
the  Federal  Government  would  continue 
to  meet  that  responsibility. 

ENHANCINO    ACCOTTNTABILITT 

Ironically,  the  central  advantage  of 
revenue  sharing— the  fact  that  It  com- 
bines the  advantages  of  Federal  taxation 
with  the  advantages  of  State  and  local 
decision -making — Is  the  very  point  at 
which  the  plan  is  frequently  criticized. 
When  one  level  of  government  spends 
money  that  is  raised  at  another  level,  it 
has  been  argued.  It  will  spend  that  money 
less  responsibly;  when  thase  who  appro- 
priate tax  revenues  are  no  longer  the 
same  people  who  levy  the  taxes,  they  will 
no  longer  be  as  sensitive  to  taxpayer 
pressures.  The  best  way  to  hold  govern- 
ment accountable  to  the  people,  some 
suggest,  is  to  be  certain  that  taxmg  au- 
thority and  spending  authority  coincide. 

If  we  look  at  the  practice  of  govern- 
ment In  modem  America,  however,  we 
find  that  this  is  simply  not  the  case.  In 
fact,  giving  States  and  localities  the 
power  to  spend  certain  Federal  tax  mon- 
ies win  increase  the  Influence  cf  each 
citizen  on  how  those  monies  are  used.  It 
will  make  government  more  responsive  to 
taxpayer  pressures.  It  will  enhance 
accountability. 

In  the  first  place,  there  Is  no  reason  to 
thmk  that  the  local  taxpayer  will  be  less 
motivated  to  exert  pressure  concerning 
the  way  shared  revenues  are  spent.  For 
one  thing,  the  local  taxpayer  is  usually  a 
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Federal  taxpayer  as  well;  he  would  know 
that  it  was  his  tax  money  that  was  being 
spent. 

Even  If  local  taxpayers  were  only  con- 
cerned about  local  taxes,  however,  they 
would  still  have  a  direct  stake  In  the 
spending  of  Federal  revenues.  For  the 
way  Federal  money  Is  used  determines 
how  much  loctil  money  is  needed.  Each 
wise  expenditure  of  Federal  dollars  would 
mean  an  equivalent  release  of  local 
money  for  other  purposes — including  re- 
lief from  the  need  to  raise  high  local 
taxes  even  higher.  And  every  wasted 
Federal  doUar  would  represent  a  wasted 
opportunity  for  easing  the  pressure  on 
local  revenues. 

Most  voters  seldom  trace  precisely 
which  programs  are  supported  by  which 
levies.  What  they  do  ask  Is  that  each  level 
of  government  use  all  its  money — where- 
ever  it  comes  from — as  wisely  as  possible. 

The  average  taxpayer,  then,  will  be  no 
less  disposed  to  hold  public  officials  to 
account  under  revenue  sharing.  What  is 
more,  he  will  be  able  to  hold  them  to  ac- 
count far  more  effectively. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  "account- 
ability" really  depends,  in  the  end,  on  ac- 
cessibility— on  how  easily  a  given  official 
can  be  held  responsible  for  his  spending 
decisions.  The  crucial  question  is  not 
where  the  money  comes  from  but 
whether  the  official  who  spends  It  can  be 
made  to  answer  to  those  who  are  affected 
by  the  choices  he  makes.  Can  they  get 
their  views  through  to  him?  Is  the  pros- 
pect of  their  future  support  a  significant 
incentive  for  him?  Can  they  remove  him 
from  office  if  they  are  unhappy  with  his 
performance? 

These  questions  are  far  more  likely 
to  receive  an  affirmative  answer  in  a 
smaller  jurisdiction  than  in  a  larger  one. 

For  one  thing,  as  the  number  of  Issues 
is  limited,  each  Issue  becomes  more  Im- 
portant. Transportation  policy,  for  ex- 
ample, is  a  crucial  matter  for  millions  of 
Americans — yet  a  national  election  is  un- 
likely to  turn  on  that  issue  when  the  great 
questions  of  war  and  peace  are  at  stake. 

In  addition,  each  constituent  has  a 
greater  infiuence  on  policy  as  the  num- 
ber of  constituents  declines.  An  angry 
eroup  of  commuters,  for  example,  will 
have  far  less  impact  in  a  Senatorial  or 
Congressional  election  than  in  an  elec- 
tion for  alderman  or  county  executive. 
And  it  is  also  true  that  the  alderman  or 
county  executive  will  often  be  able  to 
change  the  local  policy  in  question  far 
more  easily  than  a  single  Congressman 
or  Senator  can  change  policy  at  the  Fed- 
eral level. 

Consider  what  happens  with  most 
Federal  programs  today.  The  Congress 
levies  taxes  and  authorizes  expenditures, 
but  the  crucial  operating  decisions  are 
often  made  by  anonymous  bureaucrats 
who  are  directly  accountable  neither  to 
elected  officials  nor  to  the  public  at  large. 
When  progismis  prove  unresponsive  to 
public  needs,  the  fact  that  the  same  level 
of  government  both  raises  and  spends 
the  revenues  is  little  comfort. 

At  the  local  level,  however,  the  situa- 
tion is  often  reversed.  City  councils, 
school  boards  and  other  local  authorities 
MB  constantly  spending  revenues  which 
are  raised  by  State  govenmients — in  this 
sense,  revenue  sharing  has  been  with  us 


for  some  time.  But  the  separation  of  tax- 
ing and  spending  authority  does  not 
diminish  the  ability  of  local  voters  to 
hold  local  officials  responsible  for  their 
stewardship  of  all  public  funds. 

In  short,  revenue  sharing  will  not 
shield  State  and  local  officials  from  tax- 
payer pressures.  It  will  work  in  just  the 
opposite  direction.  Under  revenue  shar- 
ing, It  will  be  harder  for  State  and  local 
officials  to  excuse  their  errors  by  point- 
ing to  empty  treasuries  or  to  pass  the 
buck  by  blaming  Federal  bureaucrats  for 
misdirected  spending.  Only  leaders  who 
have  the  responsibility  to  decide  and  the 
means  to  Implement  their  decisions  can 
really  be  held  accountable  when  they  fall. 

OTHni   ADVAmACEB 

The  nation  wiU  realize  a  nimiber  of 
additional  advantages  if  revenue  sharing 
is  put  into  effect.  The  need  for  heavier 
property  and  sales  taxes  will  be  reduced. 
New  job  opportunities  will  be  created  at 
the  State  and  local  level.  Competition  be- 
tween domestic  programs  and  defense 
needs  will  be  reduced  as  the  State  and 
local  share  of  domestic  spending  in- 
creases. As  the  States  and  localities  are 
renewed  and  revitalized,  we  can  expect 
that  even  more  energy  and  talent  will  be 
attracted  Into  goverrunent  at  this  level. 
The  best  way  to  develop  greater  respon- 
sibility at  the  State  and  local  level  is  to 
give  greater  responsibility  to  State  and 
local  government. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  purpose  of 
General  Revenue  Sharing  Is  to  set  our 
States  £ind  localities  free — free  to  set  new 
priorities,  free  to  meet  unmet  needs,  free 
to  make  their  own  mistakes,  yes,  but  also 
free  to  score  splendid  successes  which 
otherwise  would  never  be  realized. 

For  State  and  local  officials  bring  many 
unique  strengths  to  the  challenges  of 
public  leadership.  Because  they  live  day 
in  and  day  out  with  the  results  of  their 
decisions,  they  can  often  measure  costs 
and  benefit*  with  greater  sensitivity  and 
weigh  them  against  one  another  with 
greater  precision.  Because  they  are  closer 
to  the  people  they  serve,  State  and  local 
officials  will  often  have  a  fuller  sense  of 
appreciation  of  local  perspectives  and 
values.  Moreover,  officials  at  these  lower 
levels  are  often  more  likely  to  remember 
what  Washington  too  often  forgets :  that 
the  purpose  of  government  Is  not  budgets 
and  programs  and  guidelines,  but  people. 

This  reform  will  also  help  produce  bet- 
ter government  at  the  Federal  level. 

There  Is  too  much  to  be  done  In  Amer- 
ica today  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
try  to  do  it  all.  When  we  divide  up  de- 
cision-making, then  each  decision  can  be 
made  at  the  place  where  it  has  the  best 
chance  of  being  decided  In  the  best  way. 
When  we  give  more  people  the  power  to 
decide,  then  each  decision  will  receive 
greater  time  and  attention.  This  also 
means  that  Federal  officials  will  have  a 
greater  opportunity  to  focus  on  those 
matters  which  ought  to  be  handled  at  the 
Federal  level. 

LABORATORIES    TOR    UODERN    COVEHNMXNT 

Strengthening  the  States  and  localities 
will  make  our  system  more  diversified  and 
more  flexible.  Once  again  these  imits  will 
be  able  to  serve — as  they  so  often  did  in 
the  19th  century  and  during  the  Progres- 
sive  Elra — as   laboratories   for   modem 


government.  Here  Ideas  can  be  tested 
more  easily  than  they  can  on  a  national 
scale.  Here  the  results  can  be  assessed,  the 
failures  repaired,  the  successes  proven 
and  publicized.  Revitalized  State  and  lo- 
cal goveriunents  will  be  able  to  tap  a 
variety  of  energies  and  express  a  variety 
of  values.  Learning  from  one  another  and 
even  competmg  with  one  another,  they 
will  help  us  develop  better  ways  of 
governing. 

The  ability  of  every  individual  to  feel 
a  sense  of  participation  in  government 
will  also  increase  as  State  and  local 
power  increases.  As  more  decisions  are 
made  at  the  scene  of  the  action,  more  of 
our  citizens  can  have  a  piece  of  the  ac- 
tion. As  we  multiply  the  centers  of  ef- 
fective power  In  this  coimtry,  we  will  also 
multiply  the  opportunity  for  every  in- 
dividual to  make  his  own  mark  on  the 
events  of  his  time. 

Finally,  let  us  remember  this  central 
point:  the  purpose  of  revenue  sharing  is 
not  to  prevent  action  but  rather  to  pro- 
mote action.  It  is  not  a  means  of  fight- 
ing power  but  a  means  of  focusing  power. 
Our  liltimate  goal  must  always  be  to  lo- 
cate power  at  that  place — public  or  pri- 
vate— Federal  or  local — where  It  can  be 
used  most  responsibly  and  most  respon- 
slvely.  with  the  greatest  efficiency  and 
with  the  greatest  effectiveness. 

"THB    CARDINAL    QUESTION" 

Throughout  our  history,  at  one  critical 
turning  point  after  another,  the  ques- 
tion on  which  the  nation's  future  turned 
was  the  relationship  between  the  States 
and  the  central  government.  Woodrow 
Wilson  properly  described  it  as  "the  car- 
dinal question  of  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem." 

In  most  cases — In  the  1780's  and  in 
the  1860's  and  in  the  1930's,  for  exam- 
ple— that  question  was  resolveo  In  favor 
of  a  stronger  government  at  the  Fed- 
eral level.  But  as  President  Wilson  went 
on  to  say.  this  question  Is  one  which 
"carmot  ...  be  settled  by  the  opinion  of 
any  one  generation,  because  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  growth,  and  every  successive 
stage  of  our  political  and  economic  de- 
velopment gives  It  a  new  aspect,  makes  It 
a  new  question." 

Because  America  has  now  reached  an- 
other new  stage  of  development,  we  are 
asking  that  "cardinal  question'  again 
in  the  1970's.  As  in  the  past,  this  is  a 
matter  beyond  party  and  beyond  fac- 
tion. It  is  a  matter  that  summons  all  of 
us  to  join  together  in  a  common  quest, 
considering  not  our  separate  interests 
but  our  shared  concerns  and  values. 

To  a  remarkable  degree,  Americans  are 
answering  Wilson  s  cardinal  question  in 
our  time  by  calling  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  invest  a  portion  of  Its  tax 
revenues  in  stronger  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. A  true  national  consensus  is 
emerging  in  support  of  revenue  sharing. 
Most  other  nations  with  Federal  systems 
already  have  it.  Most  Mayors  and  Gov- 
ernors have  endorsed  it.  So  have  the 
campaign  platforms  of  both  major  po- 
litical parties.  This  Is  a  truly  bi-partisan 
effort. 

Revenue  sharing  is  an  idea  whose  time 
has  clearly  come.  It  provides  this  Con- 
gress with  an  opportunity  to  be  recorded 
as  one  that  met  Its  moment,  and  an- 
swered the  call  of  history.  So  let  us  join 
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together,  and,  by  putting  this  Idea  Into 
action,  help  revitalize  our  Federal  sys- 
tem and  renew  our  nation. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  Whiti  House.  February  4. 1971. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


S.  595  AND  SENATE  RESOLUTION 
44— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
AND  SUBMISSION  OF  A  RESO- 
LUTION RELATING  TO  SPRIN- 
KLER REGULATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
perhaps  my  colleagues  will  recall,  on  De- 
cember 4  of  the  last  Congress,  I  ad- 
dressed this  body  with  respect  to  a  mat- 
ter of  grave  concern  to  my  State  of  Mon- 
tana, as  well  as  to  a  number  of  other 
States  across  the  country. 

Several  months  ago,  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  sud- 
denly announced  that  major  new  re- 
quirements would  be  imposed  on  all  hos- 
pitals and  extended-care  facilities  now 
participating  in  the  medicare  program 
as  providers  of  health  service  to  the 
aged.  Under  the  regulations,  all  provid- 
ers will  be  required  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  contained  in  what  is  called 
the  Life  Safety  Code,  a  code  developed 
by  a  nongovernmental  organization 
known  as  the  National  Fire  Protection 
Association. 

Previously.  I  had  expressed  to  my  col- 
leagues my  concern  with  the  apparent 
willingness  of  the  Congress  to  delegate 
indirectly  authority  to  nongovernmental 
bodies  to  establish  standards  in  connec- 
tion with  Federal  programs.  The  prob- 
lem to  which  I  speak  today  is  a  prime  ex- 
ample of  the  morass  which  can  result 
when  the  Federal  Government  and  its 
agencies  relinquishes  vital  authorities. 

As  part  of  the  new  requirements  in- 
cluded in  the  Life  Safety  Code,  many 
facilities  would  be  ordered  to  tear  down 
their  walls  and  ceilings  in  order  to  in- 
stall fire  sprinkler  systems  meeting  the 
specifications  provided  by  the  code.  Each 
institution  would  be  required  to  make 
such  an  installation,  even  though  a  fa- 
cility sdready  had  a  fire  protection  sys- 
tem that  satisfles  State  smd  local  re- 
qxilrements  In  the  area  of  building 
safety. 

The  contracts  for  the  installation  of 
sprinkler  systems  required  by  the  De- 
partment have  thrown  a  number  of 
small  facilities  supported  by  local  tax 
dollars  In  my  State  into  a  confusing 
legal  morass.  As  a  demonstration  of  that 
fact.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  time  a  let- 
ter I  have  received  recently  from  the  At- 
torney General  of  my  State  which  indi- 
cates that  in  a  number  of  instances  it  \a 
impossible  for  facilities  legally  to  com- 
ply with  the  demands  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statb  or  Montana, 
Omcx  or  thx  Attoknxt  Obnxeal. 

Helena.  January  27, 1971. 
Re  requlr«ment  of  HSW  for  the  lnst»lIatlon 
of  sprinkler  systems  tn  certain  hospital 
facilities. 
Hon.  MiKS  MANsracLO. 
U.S.  Senate, 

Ofjice  of  the  Majority  Leader, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dkaji  Sxmatob  MANsnxu):  This  Is  In  re- 
ply to  your  letter  of  January  31.  1971.  oon- 
cerolns  the  atx>Te  subject. 

The  officials  of  any  political  subdivision 
In  the  state  of  Montana  cannot  commit  such 
political  siibdlvlslon  for  the  payment  of 
money  unless  such  money  Is  available  as 
provided  by  statute.  If  the  only  method  to 
raise  the  necesaary  funds  for  a  sprinkler  sys- 
tem Is  by  means  of  a  bond  Issue,  such  of- 
flclals  cannot  commit  such  political  subdi- 
vision until  the  voters  have  approved  such 
bond  lasue.  In  my  opinion,  any  commitment 
by  such  officers  would  have  to  be  contingent 
on  voter  approval  of  a  bond  Issue.  If  such 
conunltment  were  not  made  so  contingent. 
It  would  be  void  or  voidable. 

Another  factor  to  take  into  consideration 
Is  that  If  such  political  subdivision  has  fully 
utilized  Its  bonding  lUnlt  as  provided  by 
statute.  It  would  be  impossible  for  such  po- 
litical subdivision  to  secure  funds  for  a 
sprinkler  system  by  means  of  a  bond  Issue. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  in  this 
matter,  please  advise. 
Very  truly  yours. 

ROBEST  L.  WOOOAHL. 

Attorney  General. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  months  now.  I  have  been  receiv- 
ing an  enormous  amount  of  correspond- 
ence all  the  way  from  patients  to  the 
Governor  of  my  State,  asking  that  I  ex- 
amine the  Department's  proposed 
changes  in  the  ground  rules  in  the  medi- 
care program.  Those  affected  have  asked 
me  for  an  example  where  the  money 
would  come  from  in  order  to  meet  such 
new  requirements.  They  point  out  that 
HEW  has  not  proposed  an  effective  meth- 
od of  financing  such  large  capital  ren- 
ovation outlays.  Others  have  objected,  as 
I  have  said  previously,  to  the  demand 
that  contracts  be  immediately  entered 
Into.  Why,  they  want  to  know,  should 
they  be  forced  pellmell  into  malting  these 
substantial  changes?  The  fire  safety  ex- 
perts and  agencies  in  my  State  and  in 
other  States  would  like  to  know  why 
the  Department  Insists  upon  enforcing 
nongovernmental  standards  upon  insti- 
tutions already  satisfying  the  require- 
ments developed  and  deemed  appropri- 
ate by  State  regulatory  bodies.  Fire 
sprinkler  systems,  in  their  soimd  Judg- 
ment, are  not  quite  the  panaceas  in  the 
fire  safety  area  that  some  believe  them 
to  be. 

Mr.  President,  on  Friday.  January  29, 
Senator  Metcalf  and  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  with  Dr.  John  Anderson 
and  several  of  his  associates  represent- 
ing the  Department  of  Public  Health  for 
the  State  of  Montana,  as  well  as  with 
Mr.  Robert  Ball.  Commissioner  of  Social 
Security  and  members  of  his  staff.  Sena- 
tor MrrcALF  and  I  requested  this  meeting 
in  order  to  impress  upon  the  Commis- 
sioner and  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  our  genuine  and 
personal     concerns     with     the    Impact 


created  by  those  provisions  of  the  Life 
Safety  Code  which  I  have  Just  men- 
tioned. As  a  result  of  that  meeting.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  Commissioner  Ball. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Social  SECtnuxT  Adminibtsation, 
Waahington.  D.C,  January  29, 1971, 
Hon.  MzKX  MANsriKU), 
U.S.  Senate, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Senatob  Mansfiklo:  This  letter  will 
confirm  the  understandings  you  and  I  reach- 
ed at  our  meeting  concerning  the  proposed 
Medicare  fire  protection  regulations. 

As  you  know,  these  regulations  which  are 
called  for  by  provisions  of  law  in  titles  XVIII 
and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  were  is- 
sued for  comment,  and  there  will  be  a  num- 
ber of  appropriate  modifications  before  they 
are  put  In  final  form.  When  the  final  regula- 
tions are  Issued  making  the  provisions  of  the 
Ufe  Safety  Code  applicable  to  extended  care 
facilities  and  hospitals,  we  will  make  clear 
that  there  will  be  appropriate  discretion  In 
the  application  of  the  Oode.  There  may  be 
some  Instances  where  the  circumstances  of 
the  Institution,  Its  construction  and  all  sur- 
rounding safeguards  would  provide  equiva- 
lent patient  safety  to  that  provided  by  the 
Installation  of  sprinklers  as  well  as  meeting 
other  requirements  of  the  Code.  The  Code  It- 
self provides  for  such  discretion.  We  will  not 
move  to  terminate  Institutions  who  claim  to 
provide  an  equivalent  level  of  patient  protec- 
tion until  such  claims  have  been  examined 
on  an  Individual  basis. 

We  and  other  concerned  parts  of  the  De- 
partment will  work  with  the  states  and  other 
Interested  parties  in  the  development  of  an 
Inspection  and  determination  process  to  ad- 
judicate these  Individual  situations.  We  plan 
to  consult  with  a  variety  of  Interested  groups 
Including  state  health  officers  In  designing 
the  criteria  for  determining  equivalency  and 
procedures  for  their  application  to  Individ- 
ual situations.  As  I  emphasized  this  morning, 
we  do  not.  however,  expect  that  there  will  be 
a  high  Incidence  of  such  equivalency  find- 
ings, but  assure  you  of  objective  assessments. 

As  we  also  Indicated  to  you  in  our  previous 
conversations  and  correspondence.  Secretary 
Richardson  and  I  are  concerned  about  the 
financial  difficulties  the  new  regulations 
might  impose  on  some  health  Institutions 
that,  after  individual  determinations,  will  be 
found  to  require  Installation  of  sprinklers 
or  to  make  other  changes  to  conform  to 
safety  requirements.  In  this  regard,  we  con- 
tinue to  support  the  principle  reflected  in 
section  810  of  H.R.  1560  which  was  Included 
tn  the  Senate  bill  at  your  suggestion.  Henoe, 
in  any  situation  where  It  Is  conclusively  de- 
termined that  the  Installation  of  sprinklers 
Is  ultimately  necessary  but  where  there  Is  an 
Immediate  problem  of  Inability  to  secure 
financing,  we  will,  as  the  Secretary  wrote 
you  In  his  letter  of  December  9.  grant  a  rea- 
sonable extension. 

At  the  Secretary's  direction  we  will  also 
take  further  steps  to  ascertain  what  changes 
In  law.  If  any,  and  In  regulations  are  required 
In  order  to  come  as  close  as  we  can  to  a 
situation  In  which  compatible  requirements 
of  health  and  safety  in  each  of  the  Depart- 
ment's programs  will  be  applied  to  facilities 
serving  patients  under  the  financing  of  tba 
several  programs. 

In  summary.  In  enforcing  the  regulations 
that  apply  the  Life  Safety  Code  to  Medicare, 
we  wUI  look  at  existing  Montana  hospitals 
and  extended  care  facilities,  (as  well  as  those 
In  other  States) .  on  a  case  by  case  basis.  The 
purpose  of  this  examination  will  be  to  make 
Individual  determinations  on  claims  of  equiv- 
alent level  of  patient  protection  and  requests 
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for  an  extension  of  time  based  upon  finan- 
cial hardship. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Robzbt  M.  Ball. 
Commiasioner  of  Social  Security, 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am, 
of  course,  most  appreciative  to  the  Com- 
missioner and  his  associates  for  coming 
to  the  Hill  to  discuss  with  Dr.  Anderson. 
Senator  Metcalf.  and  me  these  problems 
and  further  appreciate  the  Commission- 
er's decision  to  hold  the  deadlines  in 
question  in  abeyance.  However.  I  think  it 
Important  that  the  Department  under- 
stand that,  although  Immediate  relief 
has  been  provided,  the  crux  of  our  prob- 
lem has  not  been  touched  upon. 

The  proposed  regulations  make  it  clear 
that  the  Secretary  is  prepared  to  amend 
in  the  future  the  conditions  of  participa- 
tion for  medicare  providers  each  time  the 
National  Fire  Protection  Association  de- 
cides that  it  and  it  alone  possesses  the 
wisdom  needed  to  change  fire  and  safety 
regulations.  This  is,  in  my  opinion.  In 
doubtful  delegation  of  responsibility  by 
the  Secretary  to  an  organization  over 
which  no  specific  supervision  is  provided 
by  any  body  answerable  to  the  American 
people.  Congress  did  not.  in  my  opinion, 
intend  in  the  medicare  program  to  grant 
such  authority  to  private  associations. 

State  legislators  create  State  agencies 
responsible  for  setting  and  enforcing 
health  and  safety  standards.  Congress 
can  set  conditions  under  which  providers 
of  services  will  function  in  federally  fi- 
nanced health  care  programs.  But  in 
both  cases,  the  people  have  a  voice  in 
assuring  that  these  standards  and  these 
conditions  be  reasonable  and  that  the 
wherewithal  be  available  to  assure  com- 
pliance with  them.  Before  medicare 
benefits  are  cut  off  to  our  senior  citizens 
because  of  the  pronouncements  of  a 
nonregulated  voluntary  association,  I 
want  to  know  the  reason  why. 

I  have  asked  the  Department  to  post- 
pone implementation  of  its  new  regula- 
tions until  a  full  report  and  study  has 
been  made  not  only  of  the  merits  of 
these  regulations,  but  also  until  the  Con- 
gress has  an  opportunity  to  leam  why 
it  is  necessary  to  act  so  quickly  to  deny 
health  care  to  older  Americans. 

I  do  not  consider  the  Department's 
response  to  my  request  as  demonstrated 
by  the  Commissioner's  letter  of  Janu- 
ary 29  and  included  in  my  remarks  to  be 
sufficiently  firm  or  clear.  Further,  the 
Department  has  failed  to  speak  effec- 
tively to  the  dire  consequences  of  this 
precipitous  action  upon  the  public.  The 
people  I  represent  want  to  know  what 
is  going  on,  and  I  intend  to  do  my  best 
to  see  to  it  that  the  matter  be  resolved 
fully  and  in  the  open. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  now  beginning  to  realize  how 
confused  the  matter  of  health  and  safety 
standards  has  become.  Even  within  HEW 
itself,  different  facility  standards  are 
applied  in  different  health  programs.  In 
numerous  instances,  several  of  these 
programs  provided  assistance  to  the  same 
health  institution.  As  a  demonstration 
of  this  fact,  I  have  in  my  files  a  letter 
signed  by  Harald  M.  Graning.  Assistant 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health 


Service  under  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Dr.  Graning's 
letter  was  in  response  to  one  of  my  con- 
stituent's expressed  concerns  with  cer- 
tain provisos  of  the  Life  Safety  Code. 
I  think  It  essential  that  my  colleagues 
be  appraised  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  ruling  is  viewed  by  other  ofiBcials 
In  the  Department  who  have,  I  might 
add.  considerable  expertise  in  the  area 
of  health  facilities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter referred  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Pttblic  Health  Sehvice. 
Rockville,  Md.,  Decemher  10. 1970- 
Rev.  Howard  J.  Hootje, 
Missionary  Pastor, 
Choteau,  Mont. 

Dbab  Ma.  HootTE:  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  November  28.  1970.  to  President  Nixon 
about  the  problems  facing  Montana  hos- 
pitals because  of  the  requirement  for  sprin- 
kling of  hospitals. 

As  you  may  know,  this  office  has  taken 
the  position  that  patient  safety  can  best  be 
served  by  insisting  up>on  proper  fire  safe 
construction  throughout  rather  than  a 
blanket  application  of  devices  such  as  sprin- 
klers. It  would  seem  that  the  correctness  of 
this  position  has  been  proven  by  the  record 
that  no  lives  have  been  lost  from  a  building 
fire  In  any  facility  constructed  under  the 
HUl-Burton  program  since  Its  Inception  25 
years  ago. 

It  Is  most  likely  that  you  are  referring  to 
the  requirement  by  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration that  certain  facilities  be 
sprinkled  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  Medl- 
care-Medlcaid;  therefore,  we  are  forwarding 
your  letter  to  that  office  for  further  reply. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Habold  M.  Gbaning.  MD.. 
Assistant  Surgeon  General,  Director. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  it  unimaginable  that  this  body,  of 
all  bodies,  will  allow  the  implementation 
of  a  ruling  of  dubious  quality  costing 
millions  of  dollars  nationally,  escalating 
medical  costs  and,  in  some  areas,  most 
likely  depriving  thousands  of  senior  citi- 
zens of  essential  medical  attention. 

I  am.  therefore,  submitting  today  a 
resolution  indicating  that  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  that,  first,  a  study, 
full  and  complete,  be  made  of  the 
various  standards  now  applied  to  health 
care  institutions  receiving  Federal  funds 
under  various  programs;  second,  that 
a  report  and  recommendations  be 
made  to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  de- 
lineating an  effective  way  in  which  one 
set  of  uniform  Federal  standards  can  be 
developed  for  all  programs;  and  third, 
that  the  proposed  changes  in  medicare 
standards  not  be  implemented  until  Con- 
gress has  received  and  reviewed  the 
Secretarj''s  study  and  recommendations. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  44),  submitted 
by  Mr.  Mansfield  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Metcalf),  which  reads  as  follows,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
S.  Res.  44 
Whereas  the  Federal  Government  throtigh 
various  programs  provides  assistance  for  the 
construction  and  modernization  of  hospitals 


and  other  health  care  faclliUes.  and  through 
the  Medicare.  Medicaid,  and  other  programs, 
assists  Individuais  in  obtaining  health  care 
services  from  hospitals  and  other  heaJth  care 
facilities; 

Whereas  presently  there  are  no  uniform 
standards  of  health  and  safety  appUcable 
with  respect  to  hospitals  and  other  health 
care  facilities  receiving  Federal  funds  under 
various  programs; 

Whereas  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  is  preparing  to  issue  reg- 
ulations requiring  that  hospitals  parUcipat- 
ing  In  the  insurance  program  established 
by  title  XVni  of  the  Social  Security  Act  be 
required  to  meet  the  standards  of  health  and 
safety  established  by  the  Ufe  Safety  Code  of 
the  National  Fire  Protection  Association  for 
the  protection  of  hospital  patlenU; 

Whereas  enforcement  of  such  regulations 
would  compel  the  closing  of  many  hospitals 
and  work  a  grave  financial  hardship  on 
others  even  tliough  such  hospitals  do  meet 
the  standards  of  health  and  safety  for  pa- 
tients which  are  Imposed  as  a  condition  for 
the  receipt  of  Federal  funds  under  other 
programs:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare — 

(1)  conduct  a  full  and  complete  study 
and  Investigation  of  the  matter  of  the 
standards  of  health  and  safety  for  patients 
which  should  be  uniformly  applicable  to 
hospitals  and  other  health  care  faculties  re 
celvlng  Federal  funds  under  various  pro- 
grams; 

(2)  on  the  basis  of  such  study  and  Investi- 
gation, develop  and  recommend  to  the  Con- 
gress uniform  standards  of  health  and  safety 
for  patients  which  should  be  applicable  to 
hospitals  and  other  health  care  faculties 
receiving  Federal  funds  u_der  various  pro- 
grams; and 

(3)  not  put  Into  effect  any  regulation 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  making  the 
standards  of  health  and  safety  established 
by  the  Life  Safety  Code  of  the  National  Fire 
Protection  Association  applicable  with  re- 
spect to  hospitals  participating  in  the  In- 
surance program  established  by  title  XVIII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  until  such  time 
as  the  study  and  Investigation  referred  to  in 
clause  (1)  shall  have  been  completed  and 
the  Congress  shall  have  had  a  reasonable 
time  to  consider  the  standards  of  health 
and  safety  recommended  pursuant  to  clause 
(2). 


Mr.   MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.   In 
addition,  I  am  also  introducing  a  bill  to 
amend   certain   sections   of   the   Social 
Security    Act    to    permit    State    health 
agencies,  in  connection  with  medicare 
and  medicaid,  to  \^'aive  certain  condi- 
tions for  participation  as  a  provider  of 
health  services   in   these   programs.   In 
the  case  of  certain  health  and  safety 
standards,  the  States  could  waive  certain 
requirements  imposed  by  the  Secretary  If 
the    Imposition    of    such    requirements 
would  result  in  an  imreasonable  hard- 
ship for  health  facilities  and  for  the  peo- 
ple so  vitally  dependent  upon  them.  The 
States  would,  however,  hav.j  to  assure 
that  any  standards  substituted  in  lieu 
of    the    Secretary's    requirement    ade- 
quately guarantee  the  health  and  safety 
of  patients  in  hospitals  and  extended 
care  facilities.  This.   In  my  judgment. 
places  the  responsibility  for  guarantee- 
ing the  health  and  safety  of  patients  in 
hospitals  where  it  now  is  and  where  it  be- 
longs at  the  present  time — at  the  State 
and  local  level. 

If  a  thoroughly  considered  uniform  set 
of  Federal  standards  relating  to  patient 
health  and  safety  are  adopted  by  the 
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Congress,  perhaps  then  It  would  be 
worthwhile  to  consider  the  desirability 
of  transferring  the  responsibilities  for 
standard  setting  in  the  health  areas  from 
the  State  to  Federal  Government. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  win  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bUl  <a.  595)  to  amend  Utle  XVin 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit,  in 
certain  instances,  the  State  health  agen- 
cy of  a  State  to  waive  certain  require- 
ments relating  to  health  and  safety  which 
must  be  met  by  hospitals  in  such  State 
in  order  for  them  to  participate  In  the 
Insurance  program  established  by  such 
title,  and  to  amend  title  XIX  of  such 
act  to  eliminate  the  Life  Safety  Code  of 
the  National  Fire  Protection  Association 
as  the  official  standard  for  determining 
whether  nursing  homes  meet  health  and 
safety  standards  introduced  by  Mr. 
Mansfield  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Met- 
CALF),  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  506 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tbat  (a) 
section  1861(6)  (8)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Is  amended  by  inserting  "subject  to  section 
ISaSA,"  imedlately  after  "(8)". 

(b)  Title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after 
section  1863  the  following  new  section: 

"WATVXK  BT  STATE  HEALTH  AGKNCtES  Of  CXSTAIN 
aEguTRKMENTS  WTTH  RESPECT  TO  HOSPTTAU 

■•Sec.  1863A.  The  State  health  agency  for 
any  State  may  waive  In  accordance  "with 
regulations  of  the  Secretary,  for  such  periods 
as  It  deema  appropriate,  with  respect  to  any 
particular  hospital  or  class  or  type  of  hoe- 
pltals  located  in  such  State,  any  require- 
ment lmpo«xl  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
section  1881  fe)  (8)  If  »uch  agency  makes  a 
determination  (and  keeps  a  written  record 
setUng  forth  the  basts  of  such  determina- 
tion) that  (1)  the  application  of  such  re- 
quirement to  such  hospital  (or  to  such  class 
or  type  of  hospitals)  would  result  In  an  un- 
reasonable hardship  on  such  hospital  or 
hospitals  and  i2)  the  waiver  of  such  require- 
ment with  respect  to  such  hospital  or  hos- 
pitals will  not  adversely  affect  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  patients  of  such  hospital 
or  hospitals  •• 

SEC.  3.  Section  I90a(a)  (28)  (F)  (1)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  la  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "(1)  meet  such  standards  relating 
to  the  health  and  safety  of  Individuals  re- 
ceiving care  in  such  nursing  home  as  the 
Secretary  shall  by  r«gulatlons  establish:  ex- 
cept that  the  State  agency  may  waive  In 
accordance  with  regulaUons  of  the  Secretary, 
for  such  periods  as  it  deems  appropriate,  with 
respect  to  any  particular  nursing  home  or 
claea  or  type  of  nursing  homes,  any  such 
standard  IX  such  agency  makea  a  determina- 
tion (and  keeps  a  written  record  setting 
forth  the  basis  of  such  determlnaUon )  that 
(I)  the  application  of  such  standard  to  such 
nursing  home  (or  to  such  class  or  type  of 
nursing  homes)  would  result  In  an  unreason- 
able hardship  on  such  nursing  home  or 
homes,  and  (II)  the  waiver  of  such  standard 
with  respect  to  such  nursing  home  or  homes 
will  not  adversely  affect  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  paUenu  of  such  nursing  home 
or  homes;  and  except  that  such  standards 
shall  not  apply  in  any  State  If  the  Secretary 
flnds  that  In  such  SUt«  there  Is  In  effect 
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a  Are  and  safety  oode.  imposed  by  SUte 
law.  which  adequately  protects  patients  In 
nursing  homes;   and". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order.  30  minutes  Ls  now 
allotted  for  the  conduct  of  routine  morn- 
ing business,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  INTER -AMERICAN 
DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  11  an  article  In  the  Washington 
Post  noted  a  report  by  the  stafT  of 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
showing  that  the  Bank  had  lent  some 
$273  million  for  irrigation  projects  In 
Mexico,  so  many  of  which  have  shown 
disappointing  results. 

According  to  the  article,  and  Indicat- 
ing the  wise  warnings  of  our  former  col- 
league from  Tennessee,  Senator  Gore, 
the  Bank  has  often  been  criticized  for 
its  poor  loan-making  procedures;  and 
these  Mexican  projects  are  but  one  more 
example  of  the  need  for  that  financial 
institution  to  operate  on  a  more  busi- 
nesslike basis. 

The  new  budget  just  submitted  to  the 
Congress  last  week  includes  a  request  for 
$487  million  In  supplemental  1971  ap- 
propriations for  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank ;  also  an  additional  $500 
million  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

Especially  considering  the  heavy  and 
growing  financial  problems  nov/  facing 
this  Government,  let  us  hope  that  these 
two  requests  for  nearly  $1  billion,  along 
with  requests  for  funds  for  other  finan- 
cial Institutions— especially  those  with 
soft-loan  operations — will  be  more  care- 
fully scrutinized  by  the  appropriate  leg- 
islative committees  and  the  Congress  as 
a  whole. 

On  any  basis,  and  particularly  at  a 
time  when  the  need  for  funds  Is  so  press- 
ing here  at  home,  it  Is  hard  to  under- 
stand why  the  United  States  should 
contribute  to  such  uneconomic  develop- 
ment projects  as  those  outlined  In  the 
staff  report  with  respect  to  Mexico. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  in  question.  "Bank  Criticizes  Loan 
for  Mexican  Project."  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Bank  CamcizEs  Loan  por  Mexican  Project 

(By  Charles  E.  Fllnner) 
The    Inter-American    Development    Bank 
has  discovered  it  has  been  lending  money  to 


irrigate  land  where  most  crops  cant  now 
anyway — water  or  no  water. 

A  staff  report  circulated  among  bank  offl- 
clalB    reports    disappointing    results    from 
heavy  bank  lending  for  many  Mexican  irri- 
gation   projects.    A    draft    of    the    summarv 
was  obtained  by  United  Press  Internatloual 

The  loans  for  the  projects  number  23  and 
involve  $273.3  million,  equal  to  7  per  cent  of 
all  the  bank's  lending  and  more  than  haa 
of  Its  loans  to  Mexico. 

The  staff  report  says  that  one  of  the  prol- 
ects  undertaken  with  the  development  loan 
might  be  successfully  converted  to  fish  farm- 
ing with  some  more  Investment  but  "gale 
force  winds  blow  daily  during  nearly  half  of 
the  year,  restricting  the  adaptability  of  hy- 
brid grains  and  other  crops  which  are  top- 
heavy  and  thus  susceptible  to  blow-downs." 

In  another  case,  the  bank  staff  found  that 
Irrigation  was  not  very  successful  because 
the  land  Involved  was  too  hilly  for  the  type 
of  irrigation  undertaken. 

The  bank  has  been  criticized  frequenUy  for 
Its  weaknesses  In  loan-making  procedures 
which  should  avert  such  uneconomic  devel- 
opment projects. 

The  bank,  mostly  run  by  the  borrowers— 
the  Latin  American  members — has  been 
urged  to  get  on  a  more  businesslike  basis 
before. 

It  Is  now  In  a  stage  of  transition.  Its 
original  and  only  president,  Felipe  Herrera. 
a  Chilean,  has  resigned  to  return  to  Chile. 

The  president-elect.  Antonio  Ortiz  Mena, 
a  former  Mexican  finance  minister,  is  due  to 
take  office  March  1. 


HONEST  ELECTIONS  REFORM 
ACT 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  Senators  Pearson  and  Gravel  in- 
troduced the  Honest  Elections  Reform 
Act  of  1971 — in  my  opinion,  a  significant 
and  comprehensive  elections  campaign 
reform  bill. 

As  one  who  has  just  been  through  an 
extraordinary  campaign  for  reelection  to 
tlie  U.S.  Senate.  I  am  only  too  well  aware 
of  the  deficiencies  in  our  present  cam- 
paign spending  laws;  therefore.  I  joined 
my  colleagues  in  cosponsoring  legislation 
designed  to  correct  many  of  the  inequi- 
ties in  the  current  system;  and  also  to 
achieve  more  confidence  among  the 
American  people  with  respect  to  our  elec- 
tive process. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Kansas  City 
Times  effectively  spells  out  the  major 
features  of  this  bill:  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Pearson  To  Cosponsor  Bill  Seeking 
Campaign  Reforms 

(By  Joe  Lastellc) 

Washington. — The  federal  law  governing 
expenditure  and  rep>ortlng  of  campaign  funds 
Is  a  mockery  and  encourages  deception,  Sen. 
James  B.  Pearson  (R-Kas.)  said  yesterday  In 
announcing  that  he  and  Sen.  Mike  Gravel 
(D- Alaska)  would  Introduce  an  honest  elec- 
tions reform  bUl. 

"There  la  no  more  Important  business  be- 
fore the  Congress  and  the  American  public 
than  the  wholesale  cleansing  of  our  demo- 
cratic political  system,"  Pearson  said.  "We 
feel  this  bill  will  go  a  long  way  toward  meet- 
ing many  of  the  evils  that  exist  In  our  po- 
llUcal  system  and  thus  should  do  much  to 
restore  faith  In  o\ir  electoral  process." 

The  reform  bill  Includes  requirements  for 
full  disclosure  of  all  campaign  expenditures 
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of  mwe  than  •100;  a  reporting  procedure  for 
fund  raising  committees  and  a  10-cent  limit 
for  each  registered  voter  on  campaign  spend- 
ing in  all  the  media — television,  radio,  news- 
papers, magazines  and  billboards. 

To  encourage  more  public  participation 
the  bill  suggests  a  tax  credit  of  50  per  cent 
for  all  contributions  up  to  150  a  year,  or  a 
tax  deduction  for  those  up  to  $100  a  year. 

President  Nixon  vetoed  a  campaign  spend- 
ing limit  bill  last  year  because  it  applied 
only  to  television  and  radio.  The  Pearson- 
Oravel  bill  seeks  to  remedy  that  criticism. 

Pearson  said  he  believed  his  and  Gravel's 
bill  would  largely  meet  Nixon's  objections 
although  Pearson  said  he  had  not  discussed 
It  with  the  White  House  staff. 

John  W.  Gardner,  chairman  of  Common 
Cause,  the  citizens  lobby,  issued  a  statement 
commending  Pearson  and  Gravel  for  offering 
their  bill,  saying  It  covers  questions  that 
need  Immediate  attention. 

The  bin  would  establish  an  Independent, 
bipartisan  federal  elections  commission  to 
receive  and  audit  reports  of  committees  sup- 
porting candidates  for  federal  offices. 

Pearson  said  90  per  cent  of  campaign 
funds  now  were  given  by  one  per  cent  of 
the  people  and  a  broadening  of  support  was 
necessary  to  reduce  dependence  on  personal 
wealth  or  special  Interests. 

A  novel  feature  of  the  measures  also  would 
put  a  $25,000  celling  on  the  amount  a  can- 
didate or  member  of  his  family  could  Ep>end 
of  his  own  money  In  seeking  the  presidency 
or  other  federal  office. 

Gravel  said  he  would  Introduce  on  his  own 
a  separate  Mil  providing  for  subsidies  out  of 
federal  tax  funds  to  help  finance  the  cam- 
paigns of  candidates  for  all  federal  offices. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    FOR     RECESS     UNTIL    TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  Its  business 
todav,  it  stand  in  recess  until  12  o'clock 
meridian  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  following  the  prayer  and  the 
approval  of  the  Journal,  if  there  Is  no 
objection,  and  the  laying  before  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  pending  business,  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  of  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes,  with  the  order  included, 
entered  Into  under  date  of  January  29, 
that   the   able   majority    and   minority 


leaders  shall  be  the  first  to  be  recognized 
during  the  period  for  morning  business. 
The  PFIESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  FRIDAY 
UNTIL  MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  8. 
1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  Its  business  on  to- 
morrow. Friday,  it  stand  in  recess  until 
12  o'clock  meridian  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


RULE  XXn.  INSTITUTIONAL  RE- 
NEWAL DEMANDS  INTERNAL  RE- 
FORM 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  a  na- 
tion is  only  as  strong  as  Its  Institutions 
allow  it  to  be.  The  faith  of  people  Is  the 
only  element  allowing  any  Institution  to 
remain  viable.  No  Institution  in  a  repre- 
sentative democracy  Is  any  more  basic 
than  Its  parliamentary  bodies.  These 
axioms  have  never  been  more  true  than 
when  applied  to  this  very  body,  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

It  is  an  imavoidable,  unpleasant  fact 
that  significant  public  dissatisfaction 
exists  over  lack  of  adequate  response  by 
some  of  our  Institutions  to  evolving  na- 
tional needs.  Such  an  attitude  can  lead 
to  measurable  erosion  of  the  very  foim- 
datlons  of  our  national  life.  We  must 
heed  these  voices  of  reform  and  act  ac- 
cordingly and  constructively.  Any  insti- 
tution either  carries  within  it  the  seeds 
and  possibility  of  Its  own  renewal  or 
those  of  its  own  decline.  This  has  been 
proven  true  too  many  times  In  recorded 
history  to  admit  of  any  argument. 

Therefore,  we  must  ask  ourselves  if  the 
U.S.  Senate,  which  we  all  revere  and  love. 
Is  being  properly  responsive  to  a  growing 
national  chorus  asking  it  to  move  with 
greater  dispateh  on  so  many  issues  of  the 
day.  In  the  end,  we  are  the  ones  our 
people  elected  to  meet  such  dlfiQculties 
head  on.  I  for  one  feel  such  a  responsi- 
bility; keenly.  Knowing  the  Senate  as  a 
body,  and  Senators  as  Individual  citizens. 
I  wish  to  meet  such  challenges  coura- 
geously and  successfully.  The  well  being 
and  survival  of  our  Nation  depends 
upon  It. 

If  the  rules  of  a  body  become  like 
barnacles  on  a  ship,  then  that  organi- 
zation moves  more  slowly.  It  responds 
more   sluggishly   just   as    a   ship   loses 


speed  because  of  such  an  encrustation. 
No  body  is  any  more  effective  than  its 
internal  rules  allow  it  to  be.  The  filibuster 
has  been  one  of  the  methods  used  to 
present  alternative  polnta  of  view  held 
by  a  minority  of  Members  of  this  body 
on  given  Issues.  I  see  the  reasoning  be- 
hind such  events. 

Yet  it  Is  also  true  that  a  filibuster  can, 
in  fact,  halt  our  entiie  legislative  process 
on  burning  issues  of  the  day.  No  matter 
how  just  a  given  legislative  position  is  in 
the  minds  of  some,  it  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  defeat  the  will  of  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  American  people. 
We  have  witnessed,  however,  just  such 
a  series  of  happenings,  not  only  in  recent 
months,  but  over  the  course  of  many 
years.  America  cannot  afford  to  overin- 
dulge In  such  oral  legislative  luxury. 
„  The  rights  of  any  minority  are  sacred, 
particularly  in  the  confines  of  such  a 
legislative  Chamber  as  this  one.  We  must 
hold  the  rights  of  any  minority  as  sacred 
and  Inviolable.  Yet  as  they  must  be 
allowed  to  make  pertinent  pointe  In  de- 
bate, so  there  must  be  an  end  to  talk  and 
a  decision  must  be  made. 

If  preservation  of  the  rights  of  a  mi- 
nority in  effect  creates  a  tyrtinny  over  the 
majority,  the  essence  of  democracy  is 
denied  that  vast  body  of  citizens  whose 
well  being  depends  on  adequate  func- 
tioning of  the  legislative  body  to  which 
they  have  delegated  authority. 

We  dare  not  fail  in  our  charge.  We  can- 
not allow  parliamentary  procedure  to 
frustrate  the  will  of  our  Nation.  Yet  that 
In  fact  Is  what  has  been  transpiring  in 
the  name  of  unlinalted  debate.  This  Is 
why  rule  22  must  be  altered  to  reduce  the 
number  of  Senators'  votes  required  in 
order  to  enforce  cloture  in  this  Chamber. 

Only  eight  cloture  petitions  have  suc- 
ceeded over  the  past  54  years.  Even  a 
threat  of  unlimited  debate  can  and  does 
alter  the  entire  cast  of  thinking,  much 
less  behavior,  of  this  body.  A  propossd  Ls 
being  offered  to  adjust  the  number  of 
votes  required  on  cloture  from  two-thirds 
to  three-fifth.  I  agree  with  this  proposal. 
It  Is  necessary,  and  would  make  this  body 
more  responsive  to  the  changing  mood 
and  demands  of  the  mass  of  our  people. 

Members  of  this  body  possesses  two 
fundamental  rights,  which  they  can  and 
must  exercise  on  behalf  of  those  they 
represent.  One  Is  a  right  to  debate.  The 
other  Is  the  right  to  vote.  These  can  and 
must  be  balanced.  Reducing  the  number 
of  Senators  present  and  voting  required 
to  shut  off  debate  will  correct  the  imbal- 
ance between  these  two  rights  which  does 
at  times  exist.  Commonsense  and  an 
awareness  of  what  we  confront  in  terms 
of  national  requirements  alone  should  be 
enough  to  convince  Senators  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  proposed  change  In  our 
rules. 

We  face  a  monimiental  workload.  The 
President  has  offered  a  number  of  major 
programs  for  our  consideration.  From  a 
proposal  to  change  the  very  structure  of 
government  Itself  to  such  staggering 
tasks  as  welfare  reform  and  national 
hecdth  Insurance,  we  are  faced  with  one 
momentous  decision  after  another.  Each 
must  be  discussed,  debated,  and  decided, 
one  way  or  another.  To  talk  them  to 
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death  by  abuse  of  parliamentary  proce- 
dure is  to  evade  senatorial  responsibility. 

Further,  like  the  remains  left  after  any 
massive  coming  together,  we  are  con- 
fronted by  huge  piles  of  work  left  over 
after  the  last  Congress  expired.  Several 
appropriations  bills  remain  to  be  passed. 
It  is  inexcusable  to  delay  such  decisions 
in  any  selfish  interest. 

I  fully  understand  why  many  Members 
of  this  body,  of  various  political  and 
ideological  persuasions,  feel  a  strong  at- 
tachment to  and  need  for  unlimited  de- 
bate. They  defend  rule  XXn  as  it  stands 
now.  With  all  due  respect  to  both  their 
wishes  and  those  of  their  States  and  con- 
stituents, I  ask  them  to  take  a  broader 
view  and  see  what  our  overall  situation 
really  is. 

Already,  I  feel  there  has  been  abuse  of 
the  filibuster  privilege  and  maneuver.  If 
too  many  more  Members  of  this  body 
seize  upon  It  as  a  weapon,  we  shall  have 
a  total  breakdown  of  orderly  procedure 
and  legislative  headway. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BcNTsiN).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


RESIGNATION  OF  SENATOR  CURTIS 
AS  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  JOINT 
COMMITTEE  ON  ATOMIC  ENERGY 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letter  from 
the     Senator     from      Nebraska      (Mr. 

CXTRTIS)  : 

U.S.    SXNATK, 

Waahlngton,  D.C..  February  1,  1971. 
Hon.  Spiko  T.   Acnew. 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkah  M>.  Vick  Pkbsioknt:  I  herewith  sub- 
mit my  resignation  as  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

Carl  T.  Citbtis. 

U.S.  Senator. 


COMMUNICATIONS     FROM     EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  which  were  referred  as  Indi- 
cated: 

RKPOST     on     RXAFPORTtONMCNT     OF     AN 

Appro  PKiATiON 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director,  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget.  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
that  the  appropriation  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  "Cona\imer  protective, 
marketing,  and  regulatory  programs,"  Con- 
sumer and  Marketing  Service,  for  the  fiscal 
year  1971,  has  been  apportioned  on  a  basis 
which  Indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supple- 
mental estimate  of  appropriation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 


Report  on  TRANsnca  or  thx  Alaska  Com- 

ICTTNICATION    STSTRM 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the 
sales  or  other  transfer  of  Oovemment -owned 
communloations  facilities  In  Alaska,  dated 
February  3,  1971;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

INDKX  OF  Laws  Passed  bt  the  Qovernkent 

OF   THE    RTXTKTU    ISLANDS    DURINO    1970 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
Of  the  Army  (International  Affairs)  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  an  Index  of  the 
legislation  enacted  by  the  Oovemment  of  the 
Ryukyu  Islands  during  1970  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Proposed    Legislation    bt    thx   District   of 
colttmbla  oovzrnmxnt 

Three  letter*  from  the  Assistant  to  the 
Commissioner,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting drafts  of  proposed  legislation  (with 
accompanying  papers),  which  were  referred 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee,  as 
follows : 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter  Into  con- 
tracts for  the  payment  of  the  District's  equi- 
table portion  of  the  costs  of  reservoirs  on 
the  Potomac  River  and  its  tributaries,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

A  bill  to  revise  and  modernize  the  licens- 
ing by  the  District  of  Columbia  of  persons  en- 
gaged In  certain  occupations,  professions, 
businesses,  trades,  and  callings,  and  for 
other  purposes:  and 

A  bin  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Minimum  Wage  Act  to  extend  minimum  wage 
and  overtime  compensation  protection  to 
additional  employees,  to  arise  the  minimum 
wage,  to  Improve  standards  of  overtime  com- 
pensation protection,  to  provide  Improved 
means  of  enforcement,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Proposed  Small  Bttsinxss  Taxation  Act 
OF  1971 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  the  "Small  Business  Taxation  Act 
of  1971"  (with  an  accompanying  paper):  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Report  or  the  East-West  Center 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Center  for  Cultural  and  Tech- 
nical Interchange  Between  Eeist  and  West  In 
Honolulu,  covering  the  year  ended  June  30. 
1970  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Proposed  I^egislatton  Extending  the  Period 
for  sttbmission  of  reorganization  plans 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  extend  the  period  within  which 
the  President  may  transmit  to  the  Congress 
plans  for  reorganization  of  agencies  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Oovemment;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Reports  or  the   Comptroller   Oeneral 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  trEuismlttlng,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  control  needed  over  exces- 
sive use  of  physicians  services  provided  under 
the  medicaid  program  In  Kentucky,  Social 
and  Rehabilitation  Service.  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1971  (with  an  accompanying  report) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  activities  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ed June  30,  1970  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 


the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  program  for  redistribution 
of  Defense  materiel  In  Eiu-ope — opportuni- 
ties for  Improvement — Department  of  De- 
fense, dated  February  3,  1971  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  economic  advantages  of  us- 
ing American-made  trucks  abroad  to  trans- 
port military  cargo,  Department  of  Defense, 
dated  February  4.  1971  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report) :  to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment Operations. 

Temporary  Admission  Into  the  United 
States  or  Certain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Natvirallzatlon  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  temporary 
admission  Into  the  United  States  of  certain 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Thiso  Prxferxnce  and  Sixth  PRErERXNCE 
CLAssmcATioNs  roR  Certain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
reports  relating  to  third  preference  and  sixth 
preference  classifications  for  certain  aliens 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Suspension  or  Deportation  of  Certain 
Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  orders  suspending  deportation  of 
certain  aliens,  together  with  a  statement  of 
the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions  of  law 
pertaimng  to  each  alien,  and  the  reasons  for 
ordering  such  suspension  (with  accompany- 
ing papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Proposed  Emeroenct  Pttblic  Interest 
Protection  Act  or  1971 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  pro- 
vide more  effective  means  for  protecting  the 
public  Interest  in  national  emergency  dis- 
putes Involving  the  transportation  of  Indus- 
try and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Report   or   Postmaster   General 

A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General  of 
the  United  States  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  revenue  and  cost  analysis, 
fiscal  year  1970.  Finance  and  Administra- 
tion Department  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 


REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  with  amendments: 

S.  Res  26.  Resolution  to  provide  for  a 
study  of  matters  pertaining  to  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations;  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works: 

Thomas  Edmund  Carroll,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency; 
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John  B.  Quarles,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Envlronmen- 
ul  Protection  Agency;  and 

Stanley  M.  Oreenfeld,  of  California,  and 
Donald  Mac  Murphy  Moslman.  of  Indiana, 
to  be  Assistant  Administrators  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  Joint  resolutions  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S  577.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue 0}de  of  1964,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Tower  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  TALMADOE  (by  request)  : 
S.  678.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
nLrmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961 
to  provide  for  insured  operating  loans,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By    Mr.    CHURCH    (for    himself    and 

Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho) ; 

B.  679.  A  bill  relating  to  the  public  lands 

of  the  United  States;   to  the  Committee  on 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  by  unanimous 

consent. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Chitrch  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bin  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 
S.  580.  A  bin  to  establish  a  National  De- 
velopment Bank  to  provide  loans  to  finance 
urgently  needed  public  facilities  for  state 
and  local  governments,  to  help  achieve  a 
full  employment  economy  both  In  urban  and 
rural  America  by  providing  loans  for  the 
establishment  of  new  businesses  and  In- 
dustries and  the  expansion  and  Improvement 
of  existing  businesses  and  Industries,  for 
the  construction  of  low  and  moderate  In- 
come housing  projects,  and  to  provide  Job 
training  for  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  un- 
employed and  underemployed  workers;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Tov^TER  and  Mr.  Bennett)  : 
8.  581.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  to  allow 
for  greater  exptanslon  of  the  export  trade 
of  the  United  States,  to  exclude  Bank  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  from  the  budget 
of  the  United  States  Government,  to  extend 
for  three  years  the  period  within  which  the 
Bank  Is  authorized  to  exercise  Its  functions, 
to  Increase  the  Bank's  lending  authority  and 
Its  authority  to  lesue.  against  fractional 
reserves  and  against  full  reserves.  Insurance 
and  guarantees,  to  authorize  the  bank  to 
Issue  for  purchase  by  any  purchaser  its 
obligations  maturing  subsequent  to  June  30. 
1976,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Spark  man  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HOLLINGS    (for  himself,  Mr. 
BoGGS,   Mr.    Chiles,   Mr.   Cranston, 
Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Gravel.  Mr.  Hart.  Mr. 
Hartke.  Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  Inoute, 
Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Car- 
olina, Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Maonuson. 
Mr.  McGee.  Mr.  McGovern.  Mr.  Mc- 
Inttre,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Pastore, 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Ribi- 
corr,  Mr.  Spong,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr. 
Thurmond,  and  Mr.  Williams)  : 
8.  682.  A  bin  to  establish  a  national  policy 
and  develop  a  national  program  for  the  man- 
agement, beneficial  use,  protection,  and  de- 
velopment of  the  land  and  water  resources  of 


the  Nation's  coastal  and  estuarlne  zones;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(The  remMks  of  Mr.  Hollings  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
S.  583.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  nationals 
of  the  United  States  and  citizens  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  may  be 
enlisted  In  the  armed  forces;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

S.  584.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Revised  Organic 
Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  585.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended,  to  permit 
the  free  entry  of  citizens  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  into  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Metcalf,  and  Mr.  Moss)  : 
S.  586.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  States  to  accord  to  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  the  same 
tariff  treatment  as  Is  provided  for  Insular 
possessions  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

S.  587.  A  bin  to  promote  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  YouNO)  : 
S.  588.  A  bUl  to  increase  the  authorization 
for  the  appropriation  of  funds  to  complete 
the  International  Peace  Garden,  N.  Dak.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

S.  589.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Faith  M. 
Lewis  Kochendorfer;  Dick  A.  Lewis;  Nancy 
J.  Lewis  Kelthley;  Knuts  K.  Lewis;  Peggy  A. 
Lewis  Townsend;  Kim  C.  Lewis;  C^ndy  L. 
Lewis  Kochendorfer  and  Frederick  L.  Baston; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TOUNG  (for  Mr.  Mundt)  : 
S.  590.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Pruc- 
tuosa  Oonzales;   to  the  Committee  on   the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  INOUTE: 
8.  691.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  An  tone  R. 
Perrelra;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    INOUTE     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Bayh,    Mr.    Bennttt,    Mr.    Bukdick, 
Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Gravel, 
Mr.  GRimN,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey,   Mr.    Javits,    Mr.    Jordan    of 
Idaho,   Mr.   Jordan   of  North   Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  McGke,  Mr. 
McGovern,   Mr.  Moss,   Mr.   Muskie, 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Stevenson, 
Mr.  TuNNEY,  and  Mr.  Williams)  : 
S.  692.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  Emergency  De- 
tention Act  of  1960  (title  n  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Inoute  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    CANNON    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Macnuson,  and  Mr.  Pearson)  : 
S.  593.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  reduce  the  tax  on  fuel 
used  In  noncommercial  aviation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.  ^ 
(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Cannon  when  he  in- 
troduced  the  bill   appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
S.  594.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act,  1947,  and  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of 
certain   emergency    labor    disputes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  bUl  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Metcalf)  : 
S.  596.  A  bin  to  amend  title  XVIU  of  the 


Social  Security  Act  to  permit,  In  certain  In- 
stances, the  State  health  agency  of  a  State 
to  waive  certain  requirements  relating  to 
health  and  safety  which  must  be  met  by 
hospitals  in  such  State  In  order  for  them  to 
participate  in  the  Insurance  program  estab- 
lished by  suoh  title,  and  to  amend  title  XIX 
of  such  Act  to  eliminate  the  Ufe  Safety  Code 
of  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association 
as  the  official  standard  for  determining 
whether  nursing  homes  meet  health  and 
safety  standards;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mansfield  when  he 
introduced  the  bUl  appear  earlier  in  the  Rec- 
ord under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CASE : 
S.  596.  A  bni  to  require  that  international 
agreements  other  than  treaties,  hereafter 
entered  Into  by  the  United  States,  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  within  sixty  days 
after  the  execution  thereof;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Case  when  he  intro- 
duced the  bUl  appear  below  under  the  ^- 
proprlate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  KENNEDT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Mathias)  : 
S.  597.  A  bin  to  amend  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  establish  the  Federal  Admin- 
istrative Justice  Center  to  enhance  the 
quality  of  admlnlstraUve  law  operattons  in 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Kennedy  when  he 
Introduced  the  bUl  appear  below  \mder  the 
appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  KENNEDT  (for  hlmseU.  Mr. 
Bayh,  and  Mr.  Mathias)  ; 
S.  598.  A  blU  to  amend  chapter  7.  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  pro- 
cedure for  Judicial  review  of  certain  admin- 
istrative agency  action,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Kennedy  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  METCALF   (for  himself,  Mr. 
MANsriEU),    Mr.    Btjrdick,    and    Mr. 
McGovern  ) : 
S.  699.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  In  order 
to  make  assistance  available  to  Indian  tribes 
on  the  same  basis  as  to  other  local  govern- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Metcalf  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bUl   appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 

Bv  Mr.  METCALF: 
S.  600"  A  bill  to  establish  certain  rights  of 
professional  employees  In  public  schools  op- 
erating under  the  laws  of  any  of  the  several 
States  or  any  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United   States,  to   prohibit   pnictlces   which 
are  Inimical  to  the  welfare  of  such  public 
schools,  and  to  provide  for  the  orderly  and 
peaceful   resolution   of   disputes   concerning 
terms  and  conditions  of  professional  serv- 
ice and  other  matters  of  mutual  concern:  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  SAXBE    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Taft)  : 
S.  601.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  river  basin  pro- 
grams;  to  the  Committee  on  Putnc  Works. 
(The  remarks  of  Mr   Saxbe  when  he  mtro- 
duced  the  blU  appear  below  under  the  ap- 
propriate heading.) 

By  Mr.  TOWER 
S.J.  Res.  27.  Joint  resolution  to  establish  a 
commission  on  labor  law  reform;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Tower  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  Joint  resolution  appear  below  un- 
der the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr,  SAXBE: 
S.J.  Res.  28.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  Cedar  Swamp  National  Monvunent:  to 
the  Committee  oi.  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 
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duced the  Joint  resolution  appear  below 
under  the  appropriate  beading.) 
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8.  577— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
RELATINO  TO  THE  CORPORATE 
SURTAX  EXEMPTION 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  to- 
day reintroducing  a  bill  which  I  sub- 
mitted in  the  last  Congress,  designed  to 
provide  some  recognition  of  the  problems 
faced  by  smaller  businessmen  over  the 
past  several  decades  as  the  dollar  has 
decreased  in  value. 

The  long-standing  Federal  income  tax 
provision  states  that  a  corporation  is  en- 
titled to  an  exemption  of  the  first  $25.- 

000  of  its  taxable  income  from  the  26- 
percent  corporate  income  surtax.  How- 
ever, the  value  of  the  dollar  has  dimin- 
ished so  greatly  that  a  large  increase  in 
this  exemption  is  desirable  now  In  order 
to  give  small  businesses  a  decent  chance 
at  financial  survival  and  success.  My  bill 
would  raise  the  exemption  to  $100,000  to 
reflect  these  changed  circumstances. 

I  will  make  additional  remarks  on  this 
bill  later  in  the  session  with  appropriate 
supporting  data.  At  this  time,  however, 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  bill  be  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  (Mr 
Bentsew).  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  win  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bUl  (S.  577*  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as  amended: 
introduced  by  Mr.  Tower,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
s.  577 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  at  the 
proper  place  insert  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"Subeectlon  (d)  of  section  11  (relating  to 
the  corporate  surtax  exemption)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  Is  amended  by  sub- 
stituting the  amount  of  $100,000  In  Ueu  of 
the  amount  of  135,000  shown  therein." 


8.  579— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  THAT  THE  EQUITA- 
BLE DOCTRINE  OF  "ADVERSE  POS- 
SESSION" SHALL  RUN  AGAINST 
THE  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan)  .  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  re- 
lating to  the  public  lands  of  the  United 
States. 

This  bill  would  provide  that  the  equi- 
table doctrine  of  "adverse  possession" 
shaU  run  against  the  Government,  as  it 
does  in  land  litigation  Involving  private 
ownerships. 

This  proposed  legislation  is  in  line 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission  that  the 
doctrine  should  be  made  applicable 
against  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
public  lands  where  tfife  land  has  been 
occupied  in  good  faith. 


The  PLLRC  report  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress,  says  in  part,  and  I 
quote: 

The  principle  that  the  United  States  can- 
not loee  title  to  its  lands  by  adverse  pos- 
session by  a  private  party  is  treated  ae  axio- 
matic by  the  courts.  This  not  only  originated 
with  the  common  law  protection  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  sovereign,  but  flows  from  the  ex- 
clusive powers  of  Congress  under  the  prop- 
erty clause  of  the  Constitution. 

In  very  limited  circumstances  Congress 
has  consented  to  recognize  good  faith  ad- 
verse poeseaslon  against  the  Government,  e.g., 
the  Mining  Claim  Occupancy  Act.  the  Color 
of  Title  Act.  and  the  Public  Land  Sale  Act 
of  1968.  Purthermore.  there  has  been  a  trend 
In  principle  for  the  sovereign  to  consent  to 
suit  In  more  situations,  (pg.  261-262.  PLLRC 
report) 

The  report  goes  on  to  point  out  that  In 
some  Instances  private  citizens  do  occupy 
public  lands  in  technical  trespass,  but  in 
good  faith  believe  that  the  land  Is  theirs: 
that  valuable  Improvements  often  are 
placed  upon  such  lands  in  ignorance  of 
the  Federal  claim. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  would  prohibit 
the  United  States  from  making  any  entry 
on,  or  bringing  an  action  to  recover, 
lands  which  have  been  held  in  adverse 
possession  under  claim  of  title  for  a  con- 
tinuous period  of  not  less  than  20  years. 
The  prohibition  would  not  apply  where 
such  lands  were  held  by  more  than  one 
person  unless  there  existed  privity  of 
esUte  between  the  persons  holding  such 
lands. 

Stated  in  another  way,  this  means  that 
the  doctrine  of  "tacking"  could  apply— 
allowing  the  adverse  possessor  to  add  his 
period  of  possession  to  that  of  a  prior 
adverse  possessor  if  there  was  privity 
between  them  so  as  to  establish  a  con- 
tinuous possession  for  the  statutory 
period  under  certain  circumstances. 

The  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commis- 
sion recommended  that  the  doctrine  of 
tacking  be  applicable  to  adverse  posses- 
sion of  public  lands  "where  some  form  of 
privity  between  successive  claimants  can 
be  shown  and  occupancy  of  good  faith 
is  established  for  the  prescribed  period." 
Mr.  President,  numerous  individual 
bills  come  before  the  Congress  each  ses- 
sion for  the  purpose  of  providing  relief 
for  people  who  find  themselves  threat- 
ened with  the  loss  of  property  they  may 
have  occupied  for  years  and  had  sound 
reason  for  believing  to  be  theirs,  as  a 
result  of  new  land  surveys  or  other  form 
of  newly  discovered  basis  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  claim  ownership.  I  believe  this 
bill  would,  in  many  instances,  provide 
needed  security  for  a  number  of  our  citi- 
zens, and  avoid  the  considerable  cost  and 
time  entailed  in  petitioning  Congress,  on 
a  case-by-case  basis,  for  special  legisla- 
tive relief. 

Inasmuch  as  this  is  a  measure  dealing 
with  the  pubUc  lands,  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  AlTairs  and  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bentsen).  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred:  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (8.  579>  relating  to  the  public 


lands  of  the  United  States.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Church  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Jordan 
of  Idaho) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  tlUe.  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
8.  570 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
whenever  any  public  lands  of  the  United 
States  have  been  held  by  adverse  poesession 
under  claim  of  title  for  a  continuous  pertod 
of  not  less  than  twenty  years,  the  United 
States  shaU  be  prohibited  from  making  any 
entry  on.  or  bringing  any  action  to  recover 
such  lands.  This  prohibition  shall  not  apply 
In  any  case  where  such  lands  were  so  held 
by  more  than  one  person  unless  there  existed 
privity  of  estate  between  the  persons  holding 
such  lands. 

(b)  As  used  In  thU  Act,  the  term  "adverse 
poasesalon"  means,  with  respect  to  lands 
referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  Act 
a  poesession  which  was  obtained  and  held 
by  a  person  reasonably  believing  that  he 
held  title  to  such  lands,  and  which  posses- 
sion was  actual,  exclusive,  open,  and  notorl- 
oiu. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  pleased  to  Join  my  distinguished  col- 
league 'Mr.  Church)  as  a  sponsor  of  this 
remedial  public  land  legislation. 

Legislation  dealing  with  title  disputes 
and  technical  trespass  on  the  public  lands 
is  of  tremendous  Importance  to  the  State 
of  Idaho  and  the  other  public  land  States 
of  the  West.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
State  of  Idaho  Is  federally  owned,  and 
many  parts  of  the  State  have  a  complex 
Intermingling  of  Federal.  State  and 
private  lands.  In  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
the  public  lands  constitute  more  than  755 
million  acres,  or  roughly  one-third  of  the 
Nation's  land  surface. 

The  subject  of  trespass  and  disputed 
title  constitutes  a  separate  chapter  In 
the  June  30.  1970,  report  of  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission,  of  which 
I  was  a  member.  Three  major  recommen- 
dations were  made  in  this  area  after  the 
5-year  study  was  completed,  one  of 
which — recommendation  113 — is  the 
basis  for  this  legislation  we  are  introduc- 
ing today. 

Senator  Chttrch  has  discussed  the  legal 
problem  and  the  thrust  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  refer  to  the  PLLRC  report  itself 
for  some  sound  and  pertinent  observa- 
tions: 

Public  land  trespasses  frequently  occur 
because  of  an  honest  but  mistaken  belief 
that  the  lands  are  privately  owned  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  cases  in  which  tres- 
pass Is  alleged  on  lands  which.  In  fact,  are 
erroneously  claimed  as  Federal. 

The  fact  Is,  then,  that  honest  disputes  be- 
tween the  Government  and  private  citizens 
as  to  land  titles  can  and  do  occur.  Most  often 
such  disputes  are  occasioned  by  disagree- 
ment over  boundary  locations  or  by  an  asser- 
tion by  a  private  claimant,  disputed  by  the 
Government,  that  title  passed  to  the  claim- 
ant or  a  predecessor  in  Interest  under  a  pub- 
lic land  disposal  statute.  Although  they  are 
Infrequent,  disputes  have  also  arisen  over 
the  title  to  land  acquired  by  the  Govern- 
ment by  purchase  or  donation. 

Under  existing  law.  once  the  fact  of  tres- 
pass Is  clearly  established,  even  the  good 
faith  of  the  unauthorized  occupant  cannot 
protect  him  from  the  penalty  of  ejectment. 
On  occasion.  Congress  has  enacted  leglsla- 
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tlon  to  give  some  measure  of  relief  to  those 
who  occupy  Federal  lands  In  good  faith. 
These  acts,  however,  have  not  always  fully 
accomplished  their  objective  and  have  gen- 
erally been  very  narrowly  construed  by  the 
administrators.  Without  some  type  of  re- 
medial legislation,  however,  the  land  manage- 
ment agencies  have  no  authority  to  grant 
relief  from  the  consequences  of  trespass. 
Their  efforts  to  work  out  Informal  admin- 
istrative accommodations  have  not  been  uni- 
form and  have  resulted  in  inequality  of  treat- 
ment in  various  public  land  areas. 

The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The   3 

minutes  of  the  Senator  have  expired. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  period  for  the 
consideration  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness be  extended  for  an  additional  12 
minutes  and  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  may  have  permission  to  proceed 
for  an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Continuing 
with  a  reading  of  the  report : 

With  an  expanding  population  and  over 
755  million  acres  of  Federally  owned  lands, 
trespass  probably  can  never  be  eliminated 
completely.  However,  it  is  possible  to  re- 
duce its  Impact  by  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  control  methods,  accelerating  boundary 
determinations,  and  providing  for  the  final 
determination  of  title  disputes  under  meth- 
ods and  procedures  that  are  equitable  to 
both  the  Government  and  private  claimants. 

As  a  result  of  the  problem  sketched 
so  succinctly  by  the  PLLRC  report,  there 
are  worried  and  often  frustrated  citizens 
in  Idaho  and  elsewhere  in  the  country 
who  have  nothing  but  squatter's  rights 
to  property  they  have  acquired  and  oc- 
cupied in  good  faith,  some  of  them  liv- 
ing there  for  over  a  half  a  century.  Yet, 
because  of  the  land  title  dispute  prob- 
lem just  outlined,  many  of  these  people 
are  facing  eviction  or  the  unjust  require- 
ment of  paying  twice  for  property  ac- 
quired in  good  faith.  In  this  situation, 
they  find  themselves  in  the  unequal  po- 
sition of  a  person  of  limited  financial 
means  having  to  cope  with  the  imposing 
legal  powers  of  the  Federal  Government. 

We  hope  that  this  legislation  will  help 
equalize  this  unfair  contest  and  give 
equity  to  property  owners  caught  up  in 
the  legal  quagmire  of  faulty  surveys,  un- 
certain boundary  lines,  vague  public 
land  regtilations,  stream  channel  shifts, 
and  other  land  title  complications. 

I  al.so  hope  that  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  will  initiate  other  nec- 
essary \dministrative  and  legislative  ac- 
tions to  effect  the  administrative  meas- 
ures necessary  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
problems  of  this  nature. 


S.  581— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  EXPORT-IMPORT 
BANK  ACT  OF  1945,  AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  for  myself,  Senator 
Tower  and  Senator  Bennett,  a  bill  deal- 
ing with  certain  aspects  of  the  operation 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

In  general,  the  bill  would:  First,  ex- 
clude the  Export-Import  Bank  from  the 


budget  of  the  UJS.  Government  and  pro- 
vide sm  exemption  for  the  Bank  from 
annual  expenditures  and  net  lending 
limitations:  second,  would  Increase  the 
Bank's  overall  guarantee  and  Insurance 
authority:  third.  Increase  the  Bank's 
lending  authority:  fourth,  provide  for  an 
extension  of  the  Bank's  life  and  Issuance 
of  debt  obligations  to  private  purchasers; 
and  fifth,  require  certain  reports  to  be 
made  on  the  Bank's  operation  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs Committee — then  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee — considered  a  bill 
during  the  last  session  of  the  Congress 
to  exempt  the  Bank  from  the  unified 
budget.  The  bill  was  favorably  reported 
by  our  committee,  received  favorable  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate,  but  was  turned 
down  in  the  dying  days  of  the  session  by 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  and  others  on  the  committee  thought 
that  last  year's  bill  was  a  good  one  and 
this  is  why  I  am  introducing  the  bill 
again  today  for  myself,  Senator  Tower, 
and  Senator  Bennett. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  a  section-by-sec- 
tlon  analysis  of  it  be  printed  in  full  In 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bentsen).  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred:  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  and  the  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  581)  to  amend  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended,  to 
allow  for  greater  expansion  of  the  ex- 
port trade  of  the  United  States,  to  ex- 
clude Bank  receipts  and  disbursements 
from  the  budget  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
to  extend  for  3  years  the  period  within 
which  the  Bank  is  authorized  to  exercise 
its  functions,  to  increase  the  Bank's 
lending  authority  and  Its  authority  to 
issue,  against  fractional  reserves  and 
against  full  reserves.  Insurance  and  guar- 
antees, to  authorize  the  Bank  to  Issue 
for  purchase  by  any  purchaser  Its  obliga- 
tions maturing  subsequent  to  June  30, 
1976,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs,  introduced  by  Mr.  Sparkman  ( for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  681 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended 
(12  U.S.C.  636) ,  Is  amended — 

(a)  By  Inserting  "(1)"  Immediately  after 
"Sec.  2(a)"  of  such  Act,  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(2-)  The  receipts  and  disbursements  of 
the  Banl^  In  the  discharge  of  Its  functions 
shall  not  be  Included  In  the  totals  of  the 
budget  of  the  United  States  Government 
and  shall  be  exempt  from  any  annual  ex- 
penditure and  net  lending  (budget  outlays) 
limitations  imposed  on  the  budget  of  the 
United  States  Government  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Government  Cor- 
poration Control  Act,  the  President  shall 
transmit  annually  to  the  Congress  a  budget 
for  program  activities  and  for  administrative 


expenses  of  the  Bank.  The  President  shall 
report  annuaUy  to  the  Congress  the  amotuit 
of  net  lending  of  the  Bank  which  would  be 
Included  In  the  totals  of  the  budget  of  the 
United  States  Government  If  the  Bank's  ac- 
tivities were  not  excluded  from  those  totals 
as  a  result  of  this  section." 

(b)  Section  2(c)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$3,500,000  000"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$10,000,000,000". 

(c)  Section  7  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$13,600,000,000"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  •■$20,000,000,000". 

(d)  Section  8  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "June  30,  1073"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Jtine  30,  1976",  and  by  Insert- 
ing Immediately  following  the  words  "Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury"  "or  any  other  pur- 
chasers". 

SBC.  2.  The  President  shall  within  30  days 
after  enactment  of  this  Act  report  to  the 
Congress  the  amount  by  which  the  annual 
expenditure  and  net  lending  limitation  Im- 
posed on  the  budget  of  the  United  States 
Government  by  title  V  of  the  Second  Sup- 
plemental Appropriations  Act,  1970,  will  be 
reduced  as  a  result  of  the  amendment  made 
by  section  1(a)   of  this  Act. 

The  analysis  presented  by  Mr.  Spark - 
MAN  Is  as  follows : 

Section-bt-Section  Summary 
(a) — exclusion  from  budget  of  u.s.  govkkn- 
ment  and  exemption  from  annual  kx- 
pendrrure  and  net  lending  limitations 
This  section  excludes  the  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
the  United  States  in  the  discharge  of  Its 
functions  from  the  totals  of  the  budget  of 
the  U.S.  Government  and  exempts  the  Bank's 
oi>eratlons  from  any  annual  expenditure  and 
net  lending  (budget  outlays)  limitations  Im- 
posed on  the  budget  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment: requires,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Government  Corporation  Con- 
trol, as  amended,  that  the  President  submit 
annually  to  the  Congress  a  budget  for  pro- 
gram activities  and  for  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  Bank;  and  requires  that  the 
President  submit  annually  to  the  Congress 
a  report  setting  forth  the  amount  of  net 
lending  of  the  Bank  which  would  be  Included 
in  the  budget  If  this  section  had  not  been 
enacted. 

(B) CUARANTEKS    AND   INSTJRANCX    PROGRAMS 

This  section  amends  Section  2(c)  (1)  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as 
amended  (Act),  by  Increasing  within  the 
Bank's  overall  authority  its  authority  to 
issue  guarantees  and  Insurance  on  a  frac- 
tional reserve  basis  from  the  present  $3,600,- 
000.000  limitation  to  $10,000,000,000. 

(C) — INCSXASB   IN   THE   BANK'S    LENDING 
AUTHORTTT 

This  section  amends  Section  7  of  the  Act 
t3  increase  the  aggregate  amount  of  loans, 
guarantees  and  insurance  which  the  Bank 
can  have  outstanding  from  the  present  lim- 
itation  of  $13,500,000,000  to  $20,000,000,000. 

(d) extension  of  the  bank's  life  and  is- 
suance of  debt  obligations  to  palvate 
purchasers 

This  section  amends  Section  8  of  the  Act 
to  extend  the  life  of  the  Bank  from  its 
present  expiry  date  of  June  30.  1973  to  June 
30.  1976.  This  proposed  extension  of  time 
during  which  the  Bank  may  continue  to 
exercise  Its  functions  is  In  accord  with  the 
request  for  additional  authority  contained 
in  Sections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  bill.  The 
insertion  of  the  words  "or  any  other  pur- 
chasers" immediately  after  the  words  "Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury"  in  Section  8  of  the 
Act  would  allow  the  Bank  to  Issue  Its  notes, 
debentures,  and  other  obligations  with  ma- 
turities extending  beyond  its  statutory  life 
to  purchasers  in  addition  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 
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TtU«  Mctlon  requires  tbe  President  to  re- 
port to  the  Congrees  within  30  days  after 
enactment  of  thJa  Act  the  amount  by  which 
Che  annual  expenditure  and  net  lending 
limitations  impoeed  on  the  budget  of  the 
U.S.  Oovemment  by  title  V  of  the  Second 
Supplemental  Appropriation*  Act.  1970,  will 
be  reduced  as  a  result  of  tbe  amendment 
to  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  194A.  m 
amended,  contained   In  Section   1(a). 


8.  582— INTRODUCTION  OP  THE  NA- 
TIONAL COASTAL  AND  ESTUARINE 
ZONE  MANAGEMENT  ACT  OF  1971 

Mr  H0LLIN06.  Mr  President.  I  intro- 
duce today  for  myself.  Senator  Mac- 
mrsoN.  and  25  other  Senators  a  bill  to 
assist  the  States  in  establishing  coastal 
and  estuarine  zone  management  pro- 
grams. 

Similar  legislation  was  introduced  last 
year,  and  extensive  hearings  were  held 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Oceanography 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  The  bill 
reflects  many  excellent  contributions 
made  during  those  hearings.  The  legisla- 
tion has  strong  support  from  the  Na- 
tional Governors"  Conference,  the  Na- 
tional Legislative  Conference,  the  Coast- 
al States  Organization  of  the  Council  of 
State  Governments,  and  the  National 
Oceanography  Association,  among  others. 

Basically,  the  legislation  provides 
grant-in-aid  assistance  to  the  States  for: 

First,  development  of  management 
plans  and  programs  for  the  coastal  and 
estuarine  zones  of  the  United  SUtes ; 

Second,  implementation  of  those  plans 
and  programs :  and 

Third,  purchase  of  estuarine  sanctu- 
aries for  ecological  research  that  will  be 
essential  for  making  proper  management 
decisions  in  the  coastail  and  estuarine 
zones  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  coastal  and  estua- 
rine zones  of  the  United  States  are 
among  the  most  productive  natural  areas 
found  anywhere,  and  are  under  great 
pressure  from  our  increasing  popula- 
tion and  development.  It  Is  essential  to 
concentrate  environmental  and  resource 
management  in  those  areas,  manage- 
ment geared  to  their  special  needs,  man- 
agement that  differs  markedly  from 
terrestrial  areas  farther  Inland.  The 
coastal  and  estuarine  zones  are  the  places 
where  deep  ocean  regimes,  inshore 
regimes,  and  land  regimes  meet  in  highly 
d3niamlc  and  variable  systems. 

In  these  dynamic  areas  are  wetlands 
and  shoreline  borders  of  the  upland: 
submerged  lands  and  surface  minerals; 
subsurface  minerals  and  sedimentary 
deposits;  fresh,  brackish,  and  salt  waters: 
and  animal  organisms  and  communities 
that  are  closely  integrated  and  depend- 
ent upon  the  waters  and  submerged 
lands.  These  elements  are  Interdepend- 
ent and  a  unit  Their  management  can 
and  must  be  approached  as  a  unit.  As 
Dr.  William  Hargls  of  the  Virginia  In- 
stitute of  Marine  Science  stated  recently : 

The  coastal  zone  is  the  "key"  or  gate  to 
tbe  oceans!  Effective  management  in  the 
coastal  zone  almost  automatically  assures 
control  over  quality  of  ocean  environments 
and  quantity  of  resources. 


The  coastal  and  estuarine  zones  are 
socially  the  regions  where  there  are  the 
greatest  Impacts  from  man's  activities. 
There  is  an  increased  permanent  and 
short-term  population  in  the  coastal  and 
estuarine  zones  of  the  United  States. 
Over  53  percent  of  the  Nation's  popula- 
tion now  lives  m  the  cities  and  counties 
within  50  miles  of  our  coasts  and  Great 
Lakes,  more  than  106.000.000  people. 
Eighty-three  percent,  or  170.000.000  peo- 
ple, live  In  our  coastal  and  Great  Lakes 
States. 

There  Is  heavy  public  interest  In  both 
the  environment  and  the  resources  of  the 
coastal  and  estuarine  zones.  Thirty  mil- 
lion people  turn  to  the  coasts  annually  for 
swimming;  11  million  to  fish:  8  million 
to  aall.  And  the  greatest  contests  between 
public  and  private  Interests  for  the  scarce 
resources  in  these  areas  take  place  there. 
These  include  demands  for  development, 
transportation,  urban  growth,  recreation, 
preservation  of  natural  environments, 
and  the  entire  range  of  human  activity. 

The  greatest  commercial  and  indus- 
trial development  is  taking  place  there.  A 
preponderance  of  heavy  industrial  In- 
vestment is  located  there:  offshore  oil. 
fisheries,  shipping,  ports,  manufacturing, 
refining,  and  power  generation.  Global 
transport  patterns  and  location  of  our 
population  dictate  that  there  be  concen- 
trations of  activity  in  these  areas. 

No  more  politically  complex  areas  exist 
in  the  United  States  than  in  our  coastal 
and  estuarine  zones.  The  political  au- 
thority extends  from  the  local,  to  State, 
Federal,  and  International.  But  there  Is 
no  overall  management  by  the  States  nor 
any  national  guidance  In  this  critical 
area.  Yet  strategically,  the  coastal  and 
estuarine  zones  are  the  key  to  preserva- 
tion and  use  of  the  ocean's  environment 
and  resources.  These  are  the  areas  where 
management  action  Is  most  critical  and 
must  be  taken  immediately.  Now  is  the 
time  to  adopt  a  sound  strategy  focusing 
special  attention  on  these  areas  and  their 
special  problems. 

Dr.  Edward  Wenk,  of  the  University  of 
Washington,  recently  stated  that  the  pri- 
mary issue  Is  "how  to  provide  for  many 
diverse  and  often  conflicting  coastline 
demands,  public  and  private,  and  still 
obtain  the  greatest  long-term  social  and 
economic  benefits."  He  proposed  seven 
basic  principles  for  reaching  our  goals 
in  the  coastal  and  estuarine  zones: 

I.  We  need  a  national  policy  to  balance 
protection  and  development  of  coastal  re- 
sources for  this  and  succeeding  generations. 

a.  Every  foot  of  coastline  should  eventually 
be  subject  to  a  comprehensive  management 
plan  for  land  and  water  use,  reflecting  needs 
of  public  and  private  concerns  such  as  Indus- 
try, transportation,  recreation,  fisheries, 
wildlife  and  nature  conservancy,  and  residen- 
tial development. 

3.  The  plan  should  be  prepared  at  the  state 
level  of  government  and  subject  to  review 
and  approval  by  the  governor. 

4.  Tha  state  should  provide  and  exercise 
neceesary  regulatory  authority,  land  acquisi- 
tion and  public  facility  development  to  Im- 
plement Its  management  plan. 

5.  Provisions  should  be  made  for  public  no- 
tice and  public  bearing  In  development  or 
modlflcatlons  of  such  plans. 

8.  Provisions  should  be  made  for  conduct- 
ing, fostering  and  utilizing  relevant  ecolog- 
ical and  policy  research   so  as  to  provide  a 
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factual  basis  for  estimating  tbe  impact  of 
man's  Intervention  on  the  natural  environ- 
ment. Including  provision  of  estuarine  sanc- 
tuarlea  to  study  natural  and  artificial  ecolog. 
leal  processes. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  Intro- 
duce today  is  entirely  consistent  with 
the  principles  enunciated  by  Dr.  Wenk. 
It  states  congressional  policy  to  pre- 
serve, protect,  develop,  and  restore  the 
resources  of  the  U.S.  coastal  and  es- 
tuarine zones.  It  declares  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  encourage  and  assist  the  States 
in  the  preparation  and  implementation 
of  management  plans  and  programs  for 
the  coastal  and  estuarine  zones  of  this 
country.  And  it  provides  for  the  public, 
the  Federal.  State,  and  local  government 
to  participate  in  the  development  of  the 
plans  and  programs  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  sectlon-by-section  analysis 
of  the  bill  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
well  as  several  t^egrams  and  a  state- 
ment I  have  received  on  this  subject 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bbnts«k).  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  material  will  be  printed  in 
the  RicoRD. 

The  bill  (S.  582>  to  establish  a  national 
policy  and  develop  a  national  program 
for  the  management,  beneficial  use,  pro- 
tection, and  development  of  the  land  and 
water  resources  of  the  Nation's  coastal 
and  estuarine  zones,  introduced  by  Mr. 
HoLLQiGs  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors^ .  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

S    583 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  HotLae  of 
RepreaentaHvea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  a  comprehen- 
sive, long-range,  and  coordinated  national 
program  In  marine  science,  to  establish  a 
National  CouncU  on  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development,  and  a  Commis- 
sion on  Marine  Science,  Engineering  and 
Resources,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
October  15.  1966.  as  amended  (16  US  C  1121 
et  seq  I .  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the   following  new   titles: 

•TITLE  m— PLANNING  AND  MANAGE- 
MENT OP  THE  COASTAL  AND  ESTUA- 
RINE ZONE 

"BHoar  Tm.« 
"Smc.  301.  This  UUe  may  be  cited  as  tbe 
'National  Coastal  and  Estuarine  Zone  Man- 
agement Act  of  1971' 

"CONOaXSSIONAL  FTNDINOS 

"Sac.  302.  The  Congress  finds — 

"(a)  That  the  well-being  of  American  so- 
ciety now  demands  that  manmade  laws  be 
extended  to  regulate  the  Impact  of  man  on 
the  biophysical  environment. 

"(b)  That  there  Is  a  national  Interest  in 
the  effective  management,  beneficial  use, 
protection,  and  development  of  the  Nation's 
coastal  and  eatuarlne  aone. 

"(c)  That  the  coastal  and  estuarine  Bone 
Is  rich  In  a  variety  of  natural,  commercial, 
recreational,  Indxistrlal.  and  esthetic  re- 
sources of  Immediate  and  potential  value  to 
the  present  and  future  well-being  of  our 
NaUon. 

"(d)  That  tbe  increasing  and  competing 
demands  upon  tbe  lands  and  waters  of  our 
cotutal  and  estuarine  zone  occasioned  by  pop- 
ulation growth  and  economic  development; 
Including   requirements   for   Industry,   com- 
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loerce,  residential  development,  recreation, 
extraction  of  mineral  reeources  and  fossil 
fuels,  transportation  and  navigation,  waste 
disposal,  and  harvesting  of  fish,  shellfish, 
»jid  other  living  marine  resources,  have  re- 
sulted In  tbe  lose  of  living  marine  resources. 
vUdllfe,  nutrlent-rtch  areas,  permanent  and 
sdvtfse  changes  to  ecological  systems,  de- 
creasing open  space  for  public  use.  and  shore 
line  erosion. 

"(e)  That  the  coastal  and  estuarine  zone, 
and  tbe  fish,  shellfish,  other  living  marine 
resources,  and  wildlife  therein,  are  ecologi- 
cally fragile  and  consequently  extremely 
vulnerable  to  destruction  by  man's  altera- 
tions. 

"(f)  That  present  land  and  water  usee  in 
the  more  poplated  coastal  areas  do  not  ade- 
quately accommodate  the  diverse  require- 
ments of  the  coastal  and  estuarine  zone. 

"(g)  That  In  light  of  competing  demands 
and  the  urgent  need  to  protect  our  coastal 
and  estuarine  zone,  the  Institutional  frame- 
work responsible  Is  currently  diffuse  In  fo- 
cus, neglected  in  Importance,  and  Inadequate 
In  regulatory  authority. 

"(h)  That  the  key  to  more  effective  use  of 
the  coastal  and  estuarine  zone  Is  the  Intro- 
duction of  a  management  system  permitting 
conscious  and  informed  choices  among  alter- 
native usee. 

"(1)  That  the  absence  of  a  national  policy 
and  an  integrated  management  and  planning 
mechanism  for  the  coastal  and  estuarine 
zone  resource  has  contributed  to  the  Impair- 
ment at  the  Nation's  environmental  quality. 

"DECLARATION     OF    POLlCT 

"Sec.  303.  Congress  finds  and  declares  that 
It  is  the  policy  of  Congress  to  preserve,  pro- 
tect, develop,  and  where  possible  to  restore, 
tbe  resources  of  the  Nation's  coastal  and 
estuarine  zone  for  this  and  succeeding  gen- 
erations. The  Congress  declares  that  It  is 
necessary  to  encourage  and  assist  tbe  coastal 
States  to  exercise  effectively  their  responsi- 
bilities over  the  Nation's  coastal  and  estu- 
arine zone  through  the  preparation  and  Im- 
plementation of  management  plans  and  pro- 
grams to  achieve  wise  use  of  the  coastal 
and  estuarine  zone  through  a  balance  be- 
tween development  and  protection  of  the 
natural  environment.  Congress  declares  that 
It  Is  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  all  Fed- 
eral agencies  engaged  In  programs  affecting 
the  coastal  and  estuarine  zone  to  cooperate 
and  participate  In  tbe  purposes  of  this  Act. 
Further.  It  Is  the  policy  of  Congress  to  en- 
courage the  participation  of  the  public  and 
Federal.  State,  and  local  governments  In  the 
development  of  coastal  and  estuarine  zone 
management  plans  and  programs. 

"DETINrnONS 

"Sec.  304.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

"(a)  'Estuary'  means  that  part  of  a  river 
or  stream  or  other  body  of  water  having  un- 
impaired natural  connection  with  the  open 
sea.  where  the  sea  water  Is  measurably  di- 
luted with  fresh  water  derived  from  land 
drainage,   or   with   the   Great   Lakes. 

"(b)  'Coastal  and  estuarine  zone'  means 
the  land,  waters,  and  lands  beneath  the 
waters  near  the  coastline  (Including  the 
Great  Lakes)  and  estuarlnes.  For  purposes  of 
Identifying  the  objects  of  planning,  manage- 
ment, and  regulatory  programs  the  coastal 
and  estuarine  zone  extends  seaward  to  the 
outer  limit  of  the  United  States  territorial 
sea,  and  to  the  International  boundary  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada  In  the 
Great  Lakes  Within  the  coastal  and  estuarine 
zone  as  defined  herein  are  Included  areas  and 
lands  infiuenced  or  affected  by  water  such 
as,  but  not  limited  to,  beaches,  salt  marshes, 
coastal  and  Intertldal  areas,  sounds,  embay- 
ments,  harbors,  lagoons,  In-sbore  waters, 
rivers,  and  channels. 

"(c)  'Coastal  State'  means  any  State  of 
the  United  States  In  or  bordering  on  the  At- 
lantic, Pacific,  and  Arctic  Oceans,  gulf  coast, 


Long  Island  Sound,  or  tbe  Great  Lakes,  and 
Includes  Puerto  Rico,  tbe  Virgin  Islands, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  tbe  District  of 
Columbia. 

"(d)  'Secretary'  means  tbe  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

"(e)  'Estuarine  sanctuary'  Is  a  research 
area,  which  may  Include  waters,  lands  be- 
neath such  waters,  and  adjacent  uplands, 
within  tbe  coastal  and  estuarine  zone,  and 
constituting  to  the  extent  feasible  a  natural 
xinlt,  set  aside  to  provide  scientists  the  op- 
portvinlty  to  examine  over  a  period  of  time 
the  ecological  relationships  wlthm  estuaries. 

"MANAGEMENT    PLAN     AND    PROGRAM 
DEVELOPMENT    GRANTS 

"Sec.  305.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  annual  grants  to  any  coastal  State 
for  the  purphjse  of  assisting  In  the  develop- 
ment of  a  management  plan  and  progrHnri 
for  the  land  and  water  resources  of  tne 
coastal  and  estuarine  zone.  Such  grants  shall 
not  exceed  66  Vj  per  centum  of  the  costs  of 
such  program  development  in  any  one  year 
Other  Federal  funds  received  from  other 
sources  shall  not  be  used  to  match  such 
grants.  In  order  to  qualify  for  grants  under 
this  subsection,  the  coastal  State  must  dem- 
onstrate to  tbe  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
that  such  grants  will  be  used  to  develop  a 
management  plan  and  program  consistent 
with  the  requirements  set  forth  In  section 
306(c)  of  this  title.  Successive  grants  may 
be  made  annually  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed two  years:  Provided,  That  no  such 
grant  shall  be  made  under  this  subsection 
until  tbe  Secretary  finds  that  tbe  coastal 
State  Is  adequately  and  expeditiously  de- 
veloping such  management  plan  and  pro- 
gram. 

"(b)  Upon  completion  of  the  development 
of  the  coastal  State's  management  plan  and 
program,  the  coastal  State  shall  submit  such 
plan  and  program  to  the  Secretary  for  re- 
view, approval  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  306  of  this  title,  or  such  other  action 
as  he  deems  necessary.  On  final  approval 
of  such  plan  and  program  by  the  Secretary, 
the  coastal  State's  eligibility  for  further 
grants  under  this  section  shall  terminate, 
and  the  coastal  State  shall  be  eligible  for 
grants  under  section  306  of  this  title. 

"(c)  No  annual  grant  to  a  single  coastal 
State  shall  be  made  under  this  sectiou  in 
excess  of  $6(X),000 

"(d)  With  the  approval  of  tbe  Secretary, 
the  coastal  State  may  allocate  to  an  Inter- 
state agency  a  portion  of  the  grant  under 
this  section  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"ADMINISTRATIVE    GRANTS 

"Sec.  306.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  annual  grants  to  any  coastal  State 
fur  not  more  than  66%  per  centum  of  the 
costs  of  administering  the  coastal  State's 
management  plan  and  program,  if  he  ap- 
proves such  plan  and  program  In  accordance 
with  subsection  (c)  hereof.  Federal  funds  re- 
ceived from  other  sources  shall  not  be  used 
to  pay  the  coastal  State's  share  of  costs. 

"(b)  Such  grants  shall  be  allotted  to  the 
States  with  approved  plans  and  programs 
based  on  regulations  of  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  Prior  to  granting  approval  of  a  com- 
prehensive management  plan  and  program 
submitted  by  a  coastal  State,  the  Secretary 
shaU  find  that: 

"(4)  tbe  coastal  State  has  developed  and 
adopted  a  management  plan  and  program 
for  Its  coasrtal  and  estuarine  zone  adequate 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title.  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  published  by  the 
Secretary,  and  with  the  opportunity  of  full 
participation  by  relevant  Federal  agencies. 
State  agencies,  local  governments,  regional 
organizations,  and  other  Interested  parties, 
public  and  private. 

"(2)  The  coastal  State  has  made  provision 
for  public  notice  and  held  public  hearings 
In  the  development  of  tbe  management  plan 


and  program.  All  required  public  hearings 
under  this  title  must  be  announced  at  least 
thirty  days  before  they  take  place,  and  all 
relevant  materials,  documents,  and  studies 
must  be  made  readily  available  to  the  public 
for  study  at  least  thirty  days  In  advance  of 
the  actual  bearing  or  bearings. 

"(3)  The  management  plan  and  program 
and  changes  thereto  have  been  reviewed  and 
approved  by  the  Governor. 

"(4)  The  Governor  of  tbe  coastal  State  has 
designated  a  single  agency  to  receive  and  ad- 
minister the  grants  for  Implementing  tbe 
management  plan  and  program  set  forth  In 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection. 

"(5)  The  coastal  State  Is  organized  to  Im- 
plement tbe  management  plfm  set  forth  In 
pargaraph  (1)  of  this  subsection. 

"(6)  Tbe  coastal  State  has  the  regulatory 
authorities  necessary  to  Implement  tbe  plan 
and  program.  Including  the  authority  set 
forth  In  subsection  (g)  of  this  section. 

"(d)  With  tbe  approval  of  the  Secretary, 
a  coastal  State  may  allocate  to  an  Interstate 
agency  a  portion  of  the  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  provided  such  inter- 
state agency  has  the  authority  otherwise  re- 
quired of  the  coastal  State  under  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section,  if  delegated  by  the  coastal 
State  for  purpK>ses  of  carrying  out  specific 
projects  under  this  section. 

"(e)  The  coastal  State  shall  be  authorized 
to  amend  the  management  plan  and  program 
at  any  time  that  It  determines  the  conditions 
which  existed  or  were  foreseen  at  the  time 
of  the  formulation  of  the  mansigement  plan 
and  program  have  changed  so  as  to  justify 
modification  of  the  plan  and  program.  Such 
modification  shall  be  In  accordance  with  the 
procedures  required  under  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section.  Any  amendment  or  modification 
of  the  coastal  State's  management  plan  and 
program  must  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
before  additional  administrative  grants  are 
made  to  the  coastal  State  under  the  plan  and 
program  as  amended. 

"(f)  At  the  discretion  of  the  coastal  State 
and  with  the  approval  of  tbe  Secretary,  a 
management  plan  and  program  may  be  de- 
veloped and  adopted  In  segments  so  that 
Immediate  attention  may  be  devoted  to  those 
areas  of  the  coastal  zone  which  most  urgent- 
ly need  comprehensive  management  plans 
and  programs:  Provided,  That  the  coastal 
State  adequately  allows  for  the  ultimate 
coordination  of  the  various  segments  of  the 
management  plan  into  a  single  unified  plan 
and  program  and  that  such  unified  plan  and 
program  will  be  completed  as  soon  as  is  rea- 
sonably practicable,  and  tn  no  event  more 
than  three  years  from  Inception. 

"(g)  Prior  to  granting  approval  of  the 
management  plan  and  program,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  find  that  the  coastal  State,  acting 
through  Its  chosen  agency  or  agencies  (in- 
cluding local  governments) ,  has  authority 
for  tbe  management  of  the  coastal  and  estu- 
arine zone  in  accordance  with  the  manage- 
ment plan  and  program  and  such  authority 
shall  Include  power — 

"(1)  to  administer  land  and  water  use 
regulations,  control  public  and  private  de- 
velopment of  tbe  coastal  and  estuarine  zone 
In  order  to  assure  compliance  with  the  man- 
agement plan  and  program,  and  to  resolve 
conflicts  among  competing  uses; 

"(2)  to  acquire  fee  simple  and  lees  than 
fee  simple  Interests  in  lands,  waters,  and 
other  property  within  the  coastal  and  estu- 
arine zone  through  condemnation  or  other 
means  when  necessary  to  achieve  conform- 
ance with  the  management  plan  and  pro- 
gram; 

"(3)  to  develop  land  and  facilities  and  to 
operate  such  public  facilities  as  beaches, 
marinas,  and  other  waterfront  developments, 
as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  tbe  manage- 
ment plan  and  program; 

"(4)  to  borrow  money  and  Issue  bonds  for 
tbe  purpose  of  land  acquisition  or  land  and 
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wat«r  deT«lopment  aad  rMtorktlon  projects; 

and 

"(5)  to  exercise  sucii  other  fuoctloos  as 
the  Secretary  deterznlnea  are  necessary  to 
eniible  the  orderly  development  of  the  coastal 
and  estuarlne  zone  In  accordance  with  the 
management  plan  and  program. 

"(h)  Prior  to  granting  approval,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  And  that  the  coastal  Sute,  act- 
ing through  Its  chosen  agency  or  agencies 
(Including  local  governments) ,  has  authority 
to  review  all  development  plans,  projects,  or 
land  and  water  use  regulations.  Including 
exceptions  and  variances  thereto,  proposed 
by  any  State  or  local  authority  or  private 
developer  to  determine  whether  such  plans, 
projects,  or  regulations  are  consistent  with 
the  principles  and  standards  set  forth  In  the 
management  plan  and  program  and  to  reject 
a  development  plan,  project,  or  regulation 
which  falls  to  comply  with  such  principles 
and  standards:  Provided,  That  such  deter- 
mination shall  be  made  only  after  there  has 
been  a  full  opportunity  for  hearings. 

"(1)  No  annual  adnoinlstratlve  grant  to  a 
coastal  State  shall  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion In  excess  of  15  per  centum  of  the  total 
amount  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

"BOND  AND  LOAN  CVARANTTEa 

"Sec.  307.  In  addition  to  grants-in-aid.  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  enter 
Into  agreements  with  coastal  States  to  un- 
derwrite by  guaranty  thereof  bond  Issues  or 
loans  for  the  purposes  of  land  acquisition. 
or  land  and  water  development  and  restora- 
tion projects:  Provided.  That  the  aggregate 
principal  amount  of  guaranteed  bonds  and 
loans  outstanding  at  any  time  may  not  ex- 
ceed •  140.000.000. 

"ucnutTioNs 
"Sw;.  308.  The  Secretary  shall  develop  and 
promulgate,  pursuant  to  section  553  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  after  appropriate  con- 
sultation with  other  interested  parties,  both 
public  and  private,  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Utle. 

"BKVIXW  or  PEVroRMANCE 

••S»c.  309.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  conduct 
a  continuing  review  of  the  comprehensive 
management  plans  and  programs  of  the 
coastal  States  and  of  the  performance  of 
each  coastal  State 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  hare  the  author- 
ity to  terminate  any  financial  assistance  ex- 
tended under  section  30fl  and  to  withdraw 
any  unexpended  porUon  of  such  assistance  if 
(1)  he  determines  that  the  coastal  State  is 
falling  to  adhere  to  and  Is  not  Justified  In 
deviating  from  the  program  approved  by  the 
Secretary;  and  (2)  the  coastal  State  has 
been  given  notice  of  proposed  termination 
and  withdrawal  and  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent evidence  of  adherence  or  justification 
for  altering  its  program. 

"KXCOKDS 

"Sic.  310.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  a  grant 
under  this  title  shall  keep  such  records  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe.  Including  rec- 
ords which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and 
disposition  of  the  funds  received  under  the 
grant,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  project  or 
undertaking  supplied  by  other  sources,  and 
such  other  records  as  will  facilitate  an  effec- 
tive audit. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  ComptroUer 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  recipient  of  the  grant  that  are 
pertinent  to  the  determination  that  funds 
granted  are  used  In  aooordanoe  with  this 
Utle. 

"ADTisoRT  coMarrrrrs 

"Sw:.  311.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  establish  a  coastal  and  estu- 
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arine  aone  management  advisory  committee 
to  advise,  consult  with,  and  make  recommen- 
dations to  the  Secretary  on  matters  of  policy 
concerning  the  coastal  and  estuarlne  zones 
of  the  coastal  States  of  the  United  States. 
Such  committee  shall  be  composed  of  not 
more  than  fifteen  persons  designated  by  the 
Secretary  and  shall  perform  such  functions 
and  operate  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary 
may  direct. 

"(b)  Members  of  said  advisory  committee 
who  are  not  regular  full-time  employees  of 
the  United  States,  while  serving  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  committee  Including  traveltime. 
may  receive  compensation  at  rates  not  ex- 
ceeding the  dally  rate  for  OS-18;  and  while 
so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses. Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence, as  authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  for  Individuals  In  the 
Oovernment  service  employed  Intermittently. 
"KartTAmiNE  sanctttaiuks 

"Sec.  312.  The  Secretary,  m  accordance 
with  his  regulations,  is  authorized  to  make 
available  to  a  coa.stal  State  grants  up  to  60 
per  centum  of  the  costs  of  acquisition,  devel- 
opment, and  operation  of  estuarlne  sanctu- 
aries for  the  purpose  of  creating  natural 
field  laboratories  to  gather  data  and  make 
long-term  studies  of  the  natural  and  human 
processes  occurring  within  the  estuaries  of 
the  coastal  and  estuarlne  zone  The  number 
of  estuarlne  sanctuaries  provided  for  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  fifteen,  and  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  for  each  such  sanc- 
tuary shall  not  exceed  S2.000.0000.  No  Fed- 
eral funds  received  pursuant  to  section  306 
shaU  be  used  tor  the  purpose  of  this  section. 

"INXraiACENCT     coordination     AND 
COOWaATlON 

"Sec.  313.  (a)  The  SecreUry  shall  not  ap- 
prove the  management  plan  and  program 
submitted  by  the  State  pursuant  to  section 
306  unless  the  views  of  Federal  agencies  prin- 
cipally affected  by  such  plan  and  program 
have  been  adequately  considered.  In  case  of 
serious  disagreement  between  any  Federal 
agency  and  the  State  In  the  development  of 
the  plan  the  Secretary  in  cooperation  with 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  shall 
seek  to  mediate  the  differences. 

"(b)(1)  All  Federa.  agenci-^s  conducting 
or  supporting  activities  m  the  coastal  and 
estuarlne  zone  shah  seek  to  make  such  activ- 
ities consistent  with  the  approved  State 
management  plan  and  program  for  the  area 

■(2)  Federal  agencies  shall  not  undertake 
any  development  project  In  a  coastal  and 
estuarlne  zone  which.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
coastal  State,  is  Inconsistent  with  the  man- 
agement plan  of  such  coastal  State  unless 
the  Secretary,  after  receiving  detailed  com- 
ments from  both  the  Federal  agency  and  the 
coastal  State,  finds  that  such  project  is  con- 
sistent with  the  objectives  of  this  title,  or  Is 
Informed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
finds  that  the  project  is  necessary  In  the  In- 
terest of  national  security 

"(3)  Any  applicant  for  a  Federal  license  or 
permit  to  conduct  any  activity  in  the 
coastal  and  estuarlne  zone  subject  to  such 
license  or  permit,  shall  provide  In  the  appli- 
cation tc  the  licensing  or  permitting  agency 
a  certification  from  the  appropriate  State 
agency  that  the  propoeed  activity  compiles 
with  the  State  coastal  and  estuarlne  zone 
management  plan  and  program,  and  that 
there  Is  reasonable  assurance,  as  determined 
by  the  State,  that  such  activity  will  be  con- 
ducted In  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
State's  coastal  and  estuarlne  zone  manage- 
ment plan  and  program.  The  State  shall 
establish  procedures  for  public  notice  in 
the  case  of  all  applications  for  certification 
by  It,  and  to  the  extent  It  deems  appropri- 
ate, procedures  for  public  hearings  in  con- 
nection with  specific  applications.  If  the 
sute  agency  falls  or  refuses  to  act  on  a  re- 
quest  for   certification    within    six    months 


after  receipt  of  such  request,  the  certification 
requirements  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
waived  with  respect  to  such  Federal  appli- 
cation. No  license  or  permit  shall  be  granted 
until  the  certification  required  by  this  sec- 
tion has  been  obtain*  1  or  has  been  waived 
as  provided  In  the  preceding  sentence,  un- 
leM,  after  receipt  of  detailed  comments  from 
the  relevant  Federal  and  State  agencies,  and 
the  provision  of  an  opportunity  for  a  public 
hearing,  the  acUvlty  U  found  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  be  consistent  with  the  objectives  of 
this  title  or  necessary  In  the  Interest  of  na- 
tional security.  Upon  receipt  of  such  appli- 
caUon  and  certification,  the  licensing  or  per- 
mitting agency  shall  immediately  notify  the 
Secretary  of  such  application  and  certifica- 
tion. 

"(c)  State  and  local  governmenu  submit- 
ting applications  for  Federal  assistance  in 
coastal  and  estuarlne  areas  shall  indicate 
the  views  of  the  appropriate  State  or  local 
agency  as  to  the  relationship  of  such  activi- 
ties to  the  approved  management  plan  and 
program  for  the  coastal  and  estuarlne  zone. 
Such  applications  syall  be  submitted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  title  IV  of 
the  Intergovernmental  Coordination  Act  of 
1968.  Federal  agencies  shall  not  approve  pro- 
posed projects  that  arr  inconsistent  voih  the 
coastal  State's  management  plan  and  pro- 
gram, except  upon  a  finding  by  the  Secretary 
that  such  project  is  consi.'tent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  his  title  or  necessary  In  the  Interest 
of  national  security. 

"(d)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued— 

"(1)  to  diminish  either  Federal  or  State 
jurisdiction,  responsibility,  or  rights  in  the 
field  of  planning,  development,  or  control  of 
water  resources  and  navigable  waters;  nor  to 
displace,  supersede,  limit,  or  modify  any  In- 
terstate compact  or  the  jurisdiction  or  re- 
sponsibility of  any  legally  established  joint 
or  common  agency  of  two  or  more  States,  or 
of  two  or  more  States  and  the  Federal  CJov- 
ernment;  nor  to  limit  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress to  authorize  and  fund  projects; 

"(2)  to  change  or  otherwise  affect  the  au- 
thority or  responsibility  of  any  Federal  offl- 
clal  In  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  hU  of- 
fice except  as  required  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title; 

"(3)  as  superseding,  modifying,  or  repeal- 
ing existing  laws  applicable  to  the  various 
Federal  agencies,  except  as  required  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title;  nor  to  affect 
the  jurisdiction,  powers,  or  prerogatives  of 
the  International  Joint  Commission.  United 
States  and  Canada,  the  Permanent  Engi- 
neering Board,  and  the  United  States  Oper- 
ating EnUty  or  Entitles  established  pursuant 
to  the  Columbia  River  Basin  Treaty,  signed 
at  Washington.  January  17,  1961.  or  the  In- 
ternational Boundary  and  Water  Commis- 
sion. United  States  and  Mexico. 

"ANNUAL  REPORT 

"Sec.  313.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  President  for  transmittal 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  January  1  of 
each  year  a  report  on  the  administration  of 
this  title  for  the  preceding  Federal  fiscal 
year.  Such  report  shall  Include  but  not  be 
restricted  to  (1)  an  Identification  of  the 
State  programs  approved  pursuant  to  this 
title  during  the  preceding  Federal  fiscal  year 
and  a  description  of  those  programs;  (2)  a 
listing  of  the  States  participating  In  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  and  a  description  of  the 
status  of  each  State's  programs  and  Its  ac- 
complishments during  the  preceding  Federal 
fiscal  year;  (3)  an  Itemization  of  the  allot- 
ment of  funds  to  the  various  coastal  States 
and  a  breakdown  of  the  major  projects  and 
areas  on  which  these  funds  were  expended: 
(4)  an  Identification  of  any  State  programs 
which  have  been  reviewed  and  disapproved 
or  with  respect  to  which  grants  have  been 
terminated  under  this  title,  and  a  stotement 
of  the  reasons  for  such  action;  (5)  a  listing 
of  the  Federal  development  projects  which 
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the  Secretary  has  reviewed  under  section  313 
of  this  title  and  a  summary  of  the  final  ac- 
tioii  taken  by  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
ftch  such  project;  (6)  a  summary  of  the 
regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  or  In  ef- 
fect during  the  preceding  Federal  fiscal  year; 
(7)  a  summary  of  a  coordinated  national 
strategy  and  program  for  the  Nation's  coastal 
and  estuarlne  zones  Including  Identification 
and  discussion  of  Federal,  regional.  State, 
and  local  re^>onslbllltles  and  functions 
thereof;  (8)  a  summary  of  outstanding  prob- 
lems arising  In  the  administration  of  this 
Utle  In  order  of  priority;  and  (9)  such  other 
information  as  may  be  required  under  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969. 
"(b)  The  report  required  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  contain  such  recommendations  for 
additional  legislation  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  this 
title  and  enhance  its  effective  operation. 

"APPROPRIAIIONS 

"Ssc.  314.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated — 

"(1)  the  sum  of  $12,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1972  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  fiscal  years  thereafter  prior  to  June  30, 
1978,  for  grants  under  section  305; 

"(2)  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000. 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1973,  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year 
thereafter  for  grants  under  section  306; 

"(3)  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $6,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1972;  $6,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1973;  $6,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1974;  $6,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1975;  and  $6,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1976  as  may  be  necessary  for  grants  un- 
der section  312;  and 

"(b)  There  are  also  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  such  sums  not 
to  exceed  $3,000,00u  annually,  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  administration  expenses  Incident 
to  the  administration  of  this  title." 

The  material  submitted  by  Mr.  Rol- 
lings is  as  follows: 

National  Coastal  and  Kstuabine  Zone 
Management   Act   or    1971 

SECTION-BT-SECnON    ANALYSTS 

Amends  the  Marine  Resources  and  Engi- 
neering Development  Act  of  1966  by  adding  a 
new  Title  III. 

Sec.  302.  Congressional  Findings.  Series  of 
statements  and  findings  of  values  and 
changes  taking  place  In  the  coastal  and  es- 
tuarlne zone. 

Sec  303.  Declaration  of  Policy.  States  Con- 
gressional policy  to  preserve,  protect,  develop, 
and  restore  the  resources  of  the  U.S.  coastal 
and  estuarlne  zone.  Declares  that  It  is  nec- 
essary to  encoiirage  and  assist  the  States  In 
the  preparation  and  implementation  of  man- 
agement plans  and  programs  for  the  coastal 
and  estuarlne  zone.  Declares  that  It  Is  the 
duty  and  responsibility  of  PVderal  agencies  to 
cooperate  and  participate  In  the  purposes  of 
the  Act.  Encourages  public.  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments  to  participate  In  the 
development  of  the  plans  and  programs. 

8«c.  304.  Definitions.  Defines  the  following 
terms: 

(a)  "Estuary." 

(b)  "Coastal  and  estuarlne  zone." 

(c)  "Coastal  State." 

(d)  "Secretary"  (Secretary  of  Commerce). 

(e)  "Estuarlne  sanctuary." 

Sic.  305.  Management  Plan  and  Program 
Development  Grants.  Provides  for  planning 
grante  to  the  coastal  States,  not  to  exceed 
M%%  of  the  costs  for  "program  develop- 
ment." Permits  such  grants  annually  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  three  years,  provided 
Secretary  finds  that  State  adequately  and 
•xpedltlously  developing  a  coastal  and  estua- 
rlne Bone  management  plan  and  program. 
Upon  completion,  plan  to  be  submitted  for 
review,  approval,  or  other  action  to  the  Sec- 
retary. Annual  grants  not  to  exceed  $600,000 
for  any  one  State. 


Sec.  306.  Administrative  Grants,  (a)  Au- 
thorizes Vb»  Secretary  to  m&ke  i^nniia.i 
grants  not  to  exceed  66%  %  of  cost  of  admin- 
istering a  coastal  State's  managenaent  plan 
and  program,  (b)  Funds  to  be  allotted  to 
States  based  on  regulations  of  the  Secretary, 
(c)  To  grant  approval  of  the  coastal  State's 
management  plan  and  program  the  Secretary 
must  find  that: 

(1)  The  coastal  State  has  developed  and 
adopted  a  management  plan  and  program 
In  accordance  with  the  regulations  pub- 
lished by  the  Secretary  and  with  the  oppor- 
tunity of  full  participation  by  relevant  Fed- 
eral and  State  agencies,  local  governments,  re- 
gional organizations,  and  other  Interested 
public  and  private  parties, 

(2)  The  coastal  State  has  held  public  hear- 
ings In  development  of  tlje  plan  and  pro- 
grsmi.  Requires  30  days  notice  of  public  hear- 
ings: 

(3)  The  management  plan  and  program 
has  been  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  Gov- 
ernor; 

(4)  A  single  agency  has  been  designated 
by  the  Governor  to  receive  and  administer 
the  operating  grants; 

(5)  The  coastal  State  is  organized  to  Im- 
plement the  plan; 

(6)  The  agency  or  agencies  to  Implement 
the  plan  ha\'e  the  regulatory  authorities  nec- 
essary to  implement  It. 

(d)  Permits  allocation  by  Governor  of  p)or- 
tlons  of  operating  grants  to  Interstate  agen- 
cies having  authority  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act.  (e)  Permits  State  modi- 
fications of  management  plan  and  program, 
and  provides  for  adoption  of  amendments 
only  after  full  opportunity  for  comment.  In- 
cluding public  hearings  at  the  affected  areas, 
(f)  Permits  adoption  of  management  plan 
and  program  In  segments,  to  devote  Immedi- 
ate attention  to  those  areas  of  the  coastal 
and  estuarlne  zone  requiring  urgent  atten- 
tion, (g)  Requires  that  the  coastal  State 
shall  have  authority  for  management  of  the 
coastal  and  estuarlne  zone.  Including  power. 

(1)  to  administer  land  and  water  use  reg- 
ulations, contrcH  public  and  private  develop- 
ment, and  resolve  conflicts  among  competing 
usee; 

(2)  to  acquire  fee  simple  and  less-than-fee 
simple  Interests  In  lands,  waters,  and  other 
property  within  the  zone  through  condemna- 
tion or  other  means; 

(3)  to  develop  land  and  facilities  and  to 
operate  them  as  beaches,  marinas,  and  other 
waterfront  developments; 

(4)  to  borrow  money  and  Issue  bonds  for 
land  acquisition  or  land  and  water  develop- 
ment and  restoration  projects. 

(5)  to  exercise  such  other  functions  as  the 
Secretary  determines  are  necessary. 

(h)  Requires  coastal  State  to  have  author- 
ity to  review  all  development  plans,  projects, 
or  regulations  proposed  by  any  State  or  local 
authority  or  private  developer  for  conform- 
ance to  the  State  management  plan  and  pro- 
gram, provided  there  Is  an  opportunity  for 
full  hearings. 

Sec.  307.  Bond  and  Loan  GuaranUes.  Au- 
thorizes Secretary  to  underwrite  coastal  State 
bond  Issues  or  loans  for  the  purposes  of  land 
acquisition,  or  land  and  water  development 
and  reetoratlon  projects. 

Sec  308.  Regulations.  Requires  Secretary 
to  develop  regulations  to  carry  out  provisions 
of  the  Act. 

Sec.  309.  Review  of  Performance.  Requires 
Secretary  to  conduct  continuing  review  of 
coastal  State  management  plans  and  pro- 
grams. Authorizes  Secretary  to  terminate  fi- 
nancial assistance  if  the  coastal  State  Is  fall- 
ing to  adhere  to  a  program  approved  by  the 
Secretary  and  the  coastal  State  has  been 
given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

Sec.  310.  Records.  Calls  for  coastal  State 
to  keep  records;  Secretary  and  Comptroller 
General  ta  have  access  to  records  of  the 
grants. 


Sec.  311.  Advisory  Committee.  Authorizes 
and  directs  the  Secretary  to  establish  a 
coastal  and  estuarlne  zone  management  ad- 
visory committee  to  advise,  consult  with,  and 
make  recommendations  on  policy  matters 
concerning  the  coastal  and  estuarlne  zone. 
Nongovernment  members  to  be  reimbursed 
for  expenses  at  rates  for  as-18. 

Sec.  312.  Estuarlne  Sanctuaries.  AuthCMr- 
Izes  Secretary  to  make  grants  up  to  50%  of 
costs,  not  to  exceed  $2 ,000, (XX),  of  acquisi- 
tion, development,  and  operation  of  estuarlne 
sanctuaries  for  field  laboratories  to  gather 
data  and  make  long-term  studies  of  natural 
and  human  processes  occurring  within  the 
estuaries  of  the  co.^stal  and  estuarlne  zone. 

Sec.  313.  Interagency  Coordination  and  Co- 
operation. Requires  the  Secretary  to  solicit 
the  views  of  Federal  agencies  affected  by 
coastal  State  management  plans  before 
granting  approval  of  those  plans. 

Requires  Federal  agencies  conducting  or 
supporting  activities  in  the  coastal  and  estu- 
arlne zone  to  seek  to  make  their  activities 
consistent  with  the  approved  State  manage- 
ment plan  and  jirogram.  Applicants  for  Fed- 
eral licenses  or  permits  are  to  provide  a  State 
certification  that  the  proposed  activity  com- 
piles with  the  State  coastal  plan.  State  and 
local  governments  submitting  applications 
for  Federal  assistance  shall  Indicate  views 
of  the  appropriate  agency  as  to  consistency 
with  the  State  coastal  plan.  Such  applica- 
tions to  be  submitted  In  accordance  with  the 
Intergovernmental  (Coordination  Act  of  1968. 
Federal  agencies  are  not  to  approve  projects 
that  are  inconsistent  with  the  State  coastal 
plan  "without  making  investigation  and 
finding  that  the  proposal  Is,  on  balance, 
sound." 

Sec.  314.  Annual  Report.  Requires  Secre- 
tary to  prepare  and  submit  annual  report. 

Sec.  315.  Appropriations.  Authorizes 
$12,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1972  for  planning 
grants,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
thereafter.  Authorizes  sums  not  to  exceed 
$50,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1973,  and  such 
sums  as  necessary  for  years  thereafter  for 
grants  under  Section  306.  Authorizes  sums 
not  to  exceed  $6,000,000  each  In  1972,  1973, 
1974.  1975,  and  1976  for  grants  under  Section 
312. 

TALLAHASSEE,  Fla.,   FebrtMry  3,  1971. 
Hon.  Ebnest  p.  Hollings, 
Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Ocean- 
ography,  Washington,   D.C.: 
The  State  of  Florida  urges  you  to  Intro- 
duce legislation  calling  for  national  assist- 
ance to  coastal  States  for  deveolplng  a  coastal 
zone  management  program.  This  afflrms  a 
similar  policy  statement  adopted  by  the  na- 
tional governor's  conference  in  August,  1970, 
and  will  aid  Florida  In  protecting  its  vital 
and   Irreplaceable    marine   and   coastal   re- 
sources. 

Reuben  OT)  Asjexw, 
Governor,  State  of  Florida. 

Tallahassee,   Fla.,   February  3,   1971. 
Senator  Holllngs, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

As  a  member  of  the  Florida  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, I  want  to  encotirage  your  strong 
support  of  legislation  providing  Federal  as- 
sistance to  State  In  developing  coastal  zone 
management.  Florida  Is  making  a  serious 
effort  at  State  level  and  would  benefit  greatly 
from  such  legislation. 

Louis  S.  Earle, 
State  Representative. 

Savannah,  Oa..  February  2, 1971. 
Senator  Ernest  HoiajNGS. 
Chairman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Ocean- 
ography, Washington,  B.C.: 
The  purpose  of  this  telegram  Is  to  affirm 
the  need  In  the  State  of  Georgia  for  coastal 
zone    management.    Accordingly,     a    policy 
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stAtament  waj  adopted  at  tbe  National  Qov- 
ernon  CooLference  meeting  In  August  of  1970 
and  a  ue«d  for  naticoial  assistance  was  as- 
serted. Therefore,  we  urge  that  you  Intro- 
duce legislation  establishing  such  programs 
In  order  that  the  vltai  and  Irreplaceable  re- 
sources in  the  coastal  zone  Oeorgta  be  prop- 
erly managed  for  the  benefit  of  children  in 
our  future  generations. 
Sincerely  youra, 

Thomas  H.  Sttodath, 
Th«  OovemoT  of  Oeorgiafi  Delegate  to 
the  Coaatal  Zone  lianagement  Com- 
mission and  Secretary -Treasurer  of 
Coastal  State  OtQanization. 

CNnrKBsrrT  or  Rhode  Island, 
KnfoaTOM.  RJ..  February  4.  1971. 

Hon.    BKMC8T    F     HOLLINCS. 

Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Oovernor  Llcht  of  Rhode  Island  strongly 
supports  the  concept  of  effective  coastal  zone 
management  and  has  bad  a  technical  com- 
mittee working  for  more  than  a  year  aud  a 
half  on  a  program  to  provide  proper  safe- 
guards for  the  estuaries  and  coastal  resources 
of  our  State. 

Aa  »  member  of  that  committee  and  aa  the 
delegate  from  Rhode  Island  to  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Coastal  States,  may  I  offer  the  fullest 
support  In  your  efforts  to  obtain  passage  of 
your  National  Coaatal  and  Estu&rlne  Zone 
Management  Act  of  1971.  It  is  vital  legUla- 
tlon  which  will  benefit  all  of  our  citizens 
who  use  our  coastal  resources. 

Dr.  Nelson  Mashai.!., 
Acting  Provost  for  Marine  Affairs. 

New  Orleans.  La..  February  3,  1971. 
Senator  EaNKsr  P.  Houongs. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC: 

The  purpose  of  this  telegram  is  to  affirm 
the  need  In  the  State  of  Louisiana  for  coastal 
zone  management.  In  a  policy  statement 
adopted  by  the  National  Governors  Confer- 
ence meeting  in  August  of  1970.  a  need  for 
national  assistance  to  the  States  for  develop- 
ing ooaatal  zone  management  programs  was 
■■■erttd.  Therefore,  we  urge  that  you  tntro- 
duo*  legislation  establishing  such  a  program 
In  order  that  the  vital  Irreplaceable  re- 
sources In  the  coastal  zone  of  Louisiana  be 
properly  managed  for  the  benefit  of  children 
in  our  fttture  generations. 

Ltuc  S.  St.  AifANT. 
Louisiana    Governor's    Representative 
Coastal  State  Organizatum. 

Statsicxnt  or  ths  BIichican  State  immmt  a. 

mU    DXLXOATION    TO    THE    MiCHIOAM    CON- 

oaxBSiONAi.  Delegation.  PEBKCAar  4.  1971 
Pending  Federal  legislation  regarding 
coastal  zone  protection  and  management  (In- 
cluding the  Great  Lakes)  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  states  involved.  Grant  monies 
for  program  development  and  operation,  as 
speclfled  under  this  legislation,  would  greatly 
assist  the  coastal  and  Great  Lake  states  in 
formulating  and  administering  a  comprehen- 
sive coastal  zone  and  shoreline  management 
program  which  would  effectively  resolve  ex- 
isting con!3icts  and  problems  within  these 
unique  and  valuable  natural  resource  unaa. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  support  and  cosponsorship  of 
this  bin.  the  National  Coastal  Zone  and 
E^stuarine  Zone  Management  Act  of  1971. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  work  on  this  legislation 
to  encourage  the  establishment  of  plans 
and  programs  for  managing  our  Nation's 
vital  coastal  and  estuarlne  zones. 

It  was  my  honor  In  the  9 1st  Congress 
to  submit  a  bill.  S.  3183,  that  was  an  ad- 
ministration proposal  conoemlng   this 


same  subject.  It  was  cosponsored  by  Sen- 
ators Cooper,  Randolph.  Bakkr,  Hat- 
roLD,  Javtts,  MtrePHY.  and  Packwood. 
ThAt  bill  would  have  amended  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to 
establish  a  national  policy  and  compre- 
hensive national  program  for  the  man- 
agement, beneficial  use,  protection,  and 
development  of  land  and  water  resources 
of  the  Nation's  estuarine  and  coastal 
zones.  The  bill  was  developed  as  a  result 
of  a  study  of  estuarine  zone  pollution  au- 
thorized in  the  Clean  Water  Restoration 
Act  of  1966. 

Originally  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  S.  3183  was  subse- 
quently re- referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  This  was  done  to  enable  that 
committee  to  evaluate  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  at  the  time  It  was  study- 
ing other  Important  proposals  calling 
for  coastal  zone  management. 

The  thnist  and  purpose  of  the  bill  I 
Introduced  last  year  and  the  bill  I  am 
honored  to  cosponsor  today  are  identical. 
Both  declare  a  national  interest  in  the 
effective  management  and  protection  of 
coastal  and  estuarine  areas.  Both  seek  to 
encourage  the  wisest  and  best  use  of  our 
coastal  zones. 

The  differences  that  exist  between  the 
two  bills  largely  Involve  the  sums  author- 
ized in  grants  to  assist  the  States  in  es- 
tablishing and  implementing  coastal  zone 
management  programs.  The  bill  that  I 
Introduced  on  behalf  of  the  administra- 
tion last  year  called  for  50-percent  Fed- 
eral grants  to  the  States.  The  new  bUl 
calls  for  ee^^-percent  grants.  S.  3183  au- 
thorized a  maximum  of  $200,000  a  year 
to  each  State  or  territory,  or  a  theoretical 
maximum  of  $6,400,000  a  year  for  30 
States  and  two  territories.  This  new  bill 
raises  the  possible  annual  grant  per 
State  to  $600,000  for  planning,  up  to  a 
maximum  for  $12  million  for  the  Nation. 
Another  $50  million  would  be  authorized 
for  grants  to  assist  the  States  in  carrying 
forward  their  coastal-zone-management 
programs,  with  a  maximum  of  $7,500,000 
authorized  for  any  one  State. 

A  significant  difference  between  S.  3183 
and  the  new  bill.  Involves  authorization 
for  the  acquisition  of  coastal  land.  S. 
3183  did  not  contain  such  acquisition 
authority.  This  new  bill  authorizes  $6 
million  a  year  for  5  years  for  creation 
of  estuarine  sanctuaries,  plus  a  Federal 
authorization  to  underwrite  other  State 
coastal  zone  programs  by  guaranteeing 
bonds  or  loans  up  to  a  national  total  of 
$140,000,000. 

While  these  differences  appear  to  be 
considerable,  I  do  not  believe  that  they 
detract  from  the  basic  similarities  exist- 
ing between  the  two  bills.  Each  bill  seeks 
to  stimulate  State  action  to  bring  to  all 
citizens  the  highest  and  best  use  of  the 
coastal  and  estuarine  zones.  Each  bill 
would  encourage  the  States  to  halt  the 
indiscriminate  destruction  of  wetlands 
and  unplanned  development  of  that 
precious  strip  of  land  we  call  the  coastal 
zone. 

Possibly  the  best  description  of  both 
bills  comes  from  the  declaration  of  con- 
gressional findings  appearing  in  the  bill 
introduced  today. 

Section  302(d)  declares. 

(d)  That  tb«  increasing  and  competing 
demands  upon  the  lands  and  waters  of  otir 
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coastal  and  estuarine  zone  occasioned  by 
population  growth  and  economic  develop, 
ment.  Including  requirements  for  Industry 
commerce,  residential  development,  recrea- 
tion, extraction  of  mineral  resources  and 
foasU  fuels,  transportation  and  navigation, 
waste  disposal,  and  harvesting  of  flsh,  shell- 
flah.  and  other  living  marine  resources,  have 
resulted  In  the  loss  of  Uvlng  marine  re- 
sources, wildlife,  nutrtent-rlch  areas,  per- 
manent and  adverse  changes  to  ecological 
systems,  decreaalng  open  space  for  public 
use.  and  shoreline  erosion. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  distinct  honor 
for  me  to  Join  Senator  Hollimgs  in  spon- 
soring this  bill.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  bill,  when  eventually  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  will  be 
re-referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  for  a  brief  period  of  time  for  fur- 
ther study  and  evaluation.  I  believe  this 
is  a  useful  procedure,  as  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  through  Its  jurisdiction 
over  such  matters  as  pollution  control, 
rivers  and  harbors,  and  other  aspects  of 
land-use,  can  provide  a  meaningful  con- 
tribution to  the  coastal  zone  bill. 


S.  592— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  REPEAL  THE  EMERGENCY  DE- 
TENTION ACT  OF  1950 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to- 
day to  Introduce  a  bill  which  most  of  you 
are  familiar  with  and  all  of  you  support- 
ed in  the  last  Congress.  The  bill  will  re- 
peal title  II — the  Emergency  Detention 
Act — of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950. 

Title  n  of  the  Internal  Security  Act 
gives  the  President  the  power  to  proclaim 
an  internal  security  emergency  in  the 
event  of  any  of  the  following:  First,  in- 
vasion of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  or  its  possessions;  second,  decla- 
ration of  war  by  Congress;  and  third,  in- 
surrection within  the  United  States  in 
aid  of  a  foreign  enemy.  Following  the 
declaration  of  an  Internal  security  emer- 
gency, title  n  gives  the  President  or  his 
agent  the  power  to  detain  persons  "if 
there  is  reasonable  ground  to  believe 
that  such  a  person  will  engage  In  acts 
of  espionage  or  sabotage."  Following  the 
arrest,  title  n  details  the  procedures  for 
the  continued  detention  of  a  person.  Gen- 
erally, this  course  of  action  is  at  odds 
with  normal  procedure. 

As  you  may  remember,  this  measure 
passed  the  Senate  unanimously  on  De- 
cember 22,  1969.  I  was  joined  in  cospon- 
sorship by  26  of  my  colleagues.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  House  of  Representatives 
fcdled  to  act  on  this  legislation  during 
the  last  session.  I  was  most  disappointed 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  did 
not  take  the  same  action  on  this  bill  as 
did  the  Senate  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
enactment  of  this  legislation  will  occur 
early  in  the  92d  Congress. 

It  has  been  2  years  since  I  originally 
introduced  this  measure.  Often,  a  pro- 
posal will  lose  both  its  significance  and 
relevancy  during  such  a  lapse  of  time. 
However,  In  the  case  of  the  repeal  of 
title  n  of  the  Internal  Security  Act,  the 
time  lapse  has  strengthened  rather  than 
weakened  both  the  relevance  and  the  ur- 
gency of  this  prop>osal.  I  Introduced  this 
measure  when  I  became  aware  of  the 
widespread  rumors  which  were  being 
circulated  throughout  our  Nation  that 
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the  Federal  Government  was  readying 
concentration  camps  to  be  filled  with 
those  who  hold  unpopular  views  smd  be- 
liefs. These  rumors  were  being  widely 
circulated  and  were  believed  in  many 
urban  ghettos  as  well  as  by  those  dissi- 
dents who  are  at  odds  with  many  of  the 
policies  of  the  United  States.  This  situa- 
tion has  been  intensified  during  the  past 
2  years  and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long 
as  it  remains  within  the  power  of  the 
President  to  detain  persons  In  these 
camps.  Many  would  respond  to  these  ru- 
mors of  concentration  camps  with  the 
refrain  "This  couldn't  happen  in  Amer- 
ica." However,  in  times  of  stress  and 
crisis  American  justice  has  not  always 
withstood  these  pressures.  I  am  naturally 
reminded  that  durmg  World  War  II, 
109,650  Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry 
were  arrested,  their  property  confiscated 
and  were  detained  in  various  "relocation 
camps"  for  most  of  World  War  n.  Ru- 
mors of  this  nature  only  serve  to  fur- 
ther polarize  our  society  when,  indeed, 
what  our  Nation  desperately  needs  at  this 
point  is  a  movement  away  from  polari- 
zation toward  unity. 

This  measure  is  supported  by  a  wide 
spectrum  of  citizens  throughout  the 
United  States.  Since  introducing  the  bill. 
I  have  received  endorsements  from  nu- 
merous and  varied  government,  labor,  re- 
ligious, civic,  and  community  organiza- 
tions. 

In  view  of  these  facts.  I  submit  this 
proposal  for  your  favorable  considera- 
tion. I  am  hopeful  that  both  Houses  of 
Congress  will  act  favorably  upon  the  bill 
early  in  this  session.  It  is  of  vital  im- 
portance that  we  clear  our  records  of  this 
statute.  Repeal  of  title  n  would  be  a 
major  step  toward  the  elimination  of 
fears  and  suspicions  of  many  of  our  citi- 
zens who  carmot  agree  with  the  policies 
of  our  Government,  and  toward  a  re- 
establishment  of  the  trust  between  Gov- 
ernment and  people  which  is  essential  to 
the  effective  operation  of  a  democratic 
nation.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles).  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  592)  to  repeal  the  Emer- 
gency Detention  Act  of  1950  (title  n  of 
the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950) ,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Inouye  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bayh,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Bdrdick,  Mr. 
Cranston.  Mr.  Fonc.  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr. 
Griffin.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Hitmphrey, 
Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr. 
Jordan  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Mans- 
field, Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  McGrOVERN,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  MusKiE,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Phox- 
NiRE,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr. 
Stevenson,  Mr.  Titnney,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams), was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


8.  593— INTROIXJCnON  OF  A  BILL 
TO  REDUCE  THE  TAX  ON  FUEL 
USED  IN  NONCOMMERCIAL  AVIA- 
TION 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  myself  and  for  Senators  Mag- 
nuson  and  Pearson  a  bill  amending  the 
Airport  and  Airway  Revenue  Act  of  1970 
to  reduce  the  tax  on  aviation  fuel  used 
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in  noncomercial  aviation  from  the  pres- 
ent level  of  7  cents  per  gallon  to  6  cents 
per  gallon. 

Last  year  the  Congress  enacted  the 
historic  Airport  and  Airways  Develop- 
ment Act,  a  long-term  capital  develop- 
ment program  to  upgrade,  modernize, 
and  expend  the  Nation's  aviation  facih- 
ties — both  on  the  ground  and  in  the  air. 
The  revenues  required  to  fund  that  pro- 
gram are  raised  by  a  series  of  new  and  in- 
creased charges  on  the  users  of  the  U.S. 
aviation  system;  the  airlines,  private  air- 
craft owners  and  operators,  airline  pas- 
sengers and  shippers. 

One  of  the  most  diflBcult  tasks  con- 
fronting the  Congress  during  considera- 
tion of  that  program  was  arriving  at  a 
fair  and  equitable  allocation  of  the  user 
charges  among  the  various  users.  The 
Committee  on  Commerce  held  long  and 
extensive  hearings  on  this  question  in 
1969  and,  based  on  that  analysis,  made  a 
series  of  recommendations  to  the  taxing 
committees  of  Congress  on  the  nature 
and  level  of  user  charges  which  we 
thought  fairly  apportioned  the  tax  bur- 
den. 

While  there  was  general  agreement 
among  most  aviation  interests  regarding 
the  rate  and  type  of  taxation  on  airline 
passengers  and  shippers,  there  were 
widespread  differences  regarding  the  rate 
of  taxation  on  general  aviation. 

The  administration  recommended  that 
general  aviation  fuel  be  taxed  at  the  rate 
of  9  cents  per  gallon.  That,  in  almost 
everyone's  judgment,  seemed  excessive. 
The  committee  after  long  deliberation 
recommended  a  general  aviation  fuel  tax 
of  6  cents  per  gallon.  In  making  its  rec- 
ommendation, the  committee  said: 

Testimony  Indicates  that  many  of  the  fa- 
cilities and  much  of  the  equipment  which 
will  be  provided  under  this  bill  Is  not  re- 
quired or  needed  by  general  aviation.  In 
addition,  the  Committee  believes  that  an 
excefislve  rate  of  taxation  on  general  aviation 
could  serve  to  dampen  Its  growth  and  eco- 
nomic health  at  a  time  when  it  Is  making 
significant  contributions  to  the  U.S.  air 
transport  system.  The  Committee  believes 
that  until  such  time  as  the  Secretary  shall 
report  the  results  of  his  cost  allocation  study 
to  the  Congress,  It  Is  unwise  to  tax  general 
aviation  fuel  at  a  rate  higher  than  6  cents 
per  gallon.  However,  should  the  results  of 
the  cost  allocation  study  Indicate  that  gen- 
eral aviations'  use  of  and  requirements  for 
the  system  demand  a  greater  contribution 
In  the  form  of  user  charges  to  support  this 
use,  the  Committee  believee  that  the  Con- 
gress shoxild  review  the  then-current  user 
taxes  and  make  the  appropriate  revisions  to 
assure  that  each  segment  of  civil  aviation 
Is  paying  Its  fair  share. 

Mr.  President,  the  cost  allocation 
study  referred  to  in  that  report  has  yet 
to  be  made  but  a  greatly  expanded  tax 
burden  is  already  being  shouldered  by 
general  aviation.  Congress  ultimately 
provided  that  general  aviation  fuel  be 
taxed  at  a  rate  of  7  cents  per  gallon  and 
in  addition  enacted  tm  aircraft  registra- 
tion tax  at  the  rate  of  $25  per  plane  with 
a  2-cents-per-pound  charge  for  aircraft 
weighing  more  than  2.500  pounds.  Jet 
aircraft  were  taxed  at  3V2  cents  per 
pound. 

The  total  amount  of  revenue  from  this 
tax  package  on  general  aviation  is  ex- 
pected to  be  $59.1  million  in  fiscal  year 


1971.  The  Commerce  Committee  recom- 
mended general  aviation  taxes  totaling 
$39  miUion  per  year. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment  and  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce the  present  level  of  taxation  on 
general  aviation  is  excessive.  Late  last 
year  I  was  successful  in  amending  the 
tax  provisions  by  exempting  the  first  2,- 
500  pounds  of  gross  weight  of  any  con- 
ventionally powered  aircraft  from  the 
2-cents-per-pound  weight  levy.  Begin- 
ning July  1,  aircraft  weighing  more  than 
2,500  pounds  will  be  assessed  the  pound- 
age fee  only  on  that  weight  which  ex- 
ceeds 2,500  pounds.  This  amendment  will 
provide  a  small  measure  of  relief — $50 
per  year — to  the  small  airplane  owner. 

The  bill  I  offer  today  will  provide  some 
small  additional  relief  by  lowering  the 
tax  on  aviation  fuel  from  7  cents  per 
gallon  to  6  cents  per  gallon.  The  fuel  tax 
is  now  expec:«d  to  produce  revenues  of 
$44.8  miUion  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 
By  lowering  the  tax  1  cent  per  gallon, 
total  tax  revenue  will  only  decrease  by 
$6.4  miUion  per  year — an  insignificant 
sum  considering  the  total  airport/air- 
ways revenues  involved  of  nearly  $600 
million  per  year.  However  the  1-cent- 
per-gallon  saving  to  the  individual  oper- 
ator, in  many  cases,  will  be  significant. 

Because  the  small  airpleme  operators 
do  not  in  most  cases,  require  or  use  many 
of  the  sophisticated  aviation  system  com- 
ponents— including  many  airport  and 
airway  facilities,  this  small  tax  reduc- 
tion is  entirely  appropriate  and  fair.  The 
small  Eiirplane  operator  is  being  con- 
tinually burdened  by  new  requirements 
for  more  sophisticated  radio  and  naviga- 
tional gear  required  by  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  for  many  tsrpes  of 
operations.  As  a  result  of  legislation  en- 
acted late  last  year,  all  private  aircraft 
operators  will  in  the  future  be  required 
to  equip  their  planes  with  emergency 
locator  transmitting  beacons — another 
expensive  device  required  by  law  which 
will  add  to  the  expense  of  the  private 
pDot. 

Therefore  the  tax  relief  sought  in  this 
bill  should  be  speedily  considered  and 
enacted  by  Congress  in  an  effort  to  pro- 
mote and  encourage  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  general  aviation  which  is 
one  of  the  cornerstones  of  the  transpor- 
tation system  of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles).  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  593)  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reduce  the  tax 
on  fuel  used  in  noncommercial  aviation, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Cannon  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Magnuson,  and  Mr.  Pearson),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


S.  596— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  EXECUTIVE  AGREE- 
MENTS 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  Introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  requiring 
the  transmittal  of  all  executive  agree- 
ments to  the  Congress  within  60  days 
of  their  execution. 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress when  I  originally  Introduced  this 
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bill.  It  had  become  abundantly  clear  to 
me  and.  I  believe,  to  many  of  my  col- 
leagues that  one  of  the  major  deficiencies 
in  our  relationship  with  the  executive 
branch  which  must  be  remedied  is  that 
of  congressional  access  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  this  Nation's  nontreaty 
agreements  with  foreign  nations.  Only 
with  such  full  knowledge,  which  my  bill 
is  intended  to  provide,  can  the  Congress 
carry  forward  the  systematic  and  con- 
tinuing review  of  U.S.  commitments 
which  was  pioneered  by  the  Symington 
Subcommittee  on  U.S.  Security  Agree- 
ments and  Commitments  Abroad  during 
the  session  Just  past. 

I  hope  that  the  executive  branch  soon 
will  provide  its  formal  response  to  my 
bill  and  I  trust  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  shortlj  thereafter  will 
begin  consideration  of  this  potentially 
far-reaching  measure. 

Fourteen  years  ago  the  Senate  ap- 
proved a  similar  measure  introduced  by 
former  Senator  William  F.  Knowland. 
but  it  was  not  subsequently  voted  upori 
by  the  House.  It  is  now  time  for  the  Con- 
gress to  complete  this  actl<m  previously 
begim. 

The  PRESnJINO  OFFICER  (Mr 
PANNDf ) .  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bUl  (8.  596)  to  require  that  in- 
ternational agreements  other  than 
treaties,  hereafter  entered  Into  by  the 
United  SUtes,  be  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  within  60  days  after  the  exe- 
cution thereof.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Case. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 
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S.  597— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  nn.T. 
TO  ESTABLISH  A  FEDERAL  AD- 
MINISTRATIVE  JUSTICE   CENTER 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
April  I  introduced  a  bill  to  establish  a 
Federal  Administrative  Justice  Center. 
The  center  would  be  responsible  for  en- 
couraging and  supporting  the  continuing 
education  of  lawyers  employed  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  The  bill  grew  out 
of  recommendations  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  and  the  Administrative 
Conference  of  the  United  States  and 
would  provide  a  vehicle  for  fulfilling  the 
long-recognized  need  for  continuing 
legal  education  which  so  far  has  not  been 
adequately  fuLflUed  by  existing  facilities. 

The  proposed  center  is  to  be  set  up  as 
a  new  agency  with  a  board  of  visitors  as 
the  governing  body.  A  majority  of  this 
board  would  consist  of  persons  employed 
by  the  Government.  Including  repre- 
sentatives of  all  three  branches.  The  cen- 
ter would  be  supervised  by  a  small  staff: 
students  would  be  designated  by  the 
agencies;  fees  covering  the  course  costs 
would  be  paid  by  the  agencies  out  of 
training  funds. 

Two  premises  seem  to  be  recognized  by 
all  the  parties  interested  In  the  admin- 
istrative process  F^rst.  there  Is  a  definite 
need  for  continuing  legal  education.  Each 
year  new  laws  are  passed,  new  court 
decisions  are  handed  down,  new  prob- 
lems in  administration  arise,  new  policy 
emphases  shift.  Lawyers  to  Oovemment 
and  outside  must  keep  abreast  of  devel- 
opments in  law  and  in  society,  so  they 


may  be  prepared  not  only  to  perform  the 
duties  presently  assigned  more  compe- 
tejitly,  but  also  to  undertake  effectively 
future  challenges  which  might  be  pro- 
vided through  promotion  or  transfer. 

Surely  in  these  days  where  the  im- 
IJortance  of  governmental  responsiveness 
to  the  public  needs  and  wishes  carmot 
be  overemphasized,  the  Government  law- 
yer becomes  more  than  a  narrow  advo- 
cate or  technician.  Thus,  continuing  legal 
education  becomes  as  much  sensitivity 
training  to  the  problems  of  the  citizenry 
and  to  the  moods  of  society  as  sharpen- 
ing of  the  lawyer's  tools. 

The  second  premise  we  begin  with  is 
the  surprising  absence — in  the  midst  of 
continuing  expressed  need — of  any 
meaningful  continuing  legal  education 
programing  by  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment today.  The  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, for  example,  organized  a  series  of 
evening  sessions  for  lawyers  and  ran  a 
management  Institute  for  them.  But  its 
programs  have  reached  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  Government  lawyers.  Other 
agencies  have  instituted  orientation  pro- 
grams for  new  attorneys,  but  these  often 
take  the  form  of  a  tour  through  the  li- 
brary and  an  introduction  to  the  phys- 
ical facilities  of  the  agency. 

Last  June  the  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Practice  and  Procedure  held 
hearings  on  the  Administrative  Justice 
Center  bill.  Testimony  was  heard  from 
representatives  of  the  Administrative 
Conference  of  the  United  States,  the 
American  Bar  Association,  the  ALI-ABA 
joint  Committee  on  Continuing  Legal 
EducaUon.  the  Federal  Trial  Examiners 
Conference,  the  Federal  Bar  Association, 
and  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

While  there  was  a  general  feeling  ex- 
pressed that  the  CiyO  Service  Commis- 
sion and  other  organizations  had  not 
provided  adequate  programs  for  con- 
tinuing legal  education  for  Government 
attorneys  and  trial  examiners,  there  was 
some  division  of  opinion  over  the  de- 
sirability or  necessity  of  establishing  a 
new  Federal  agency  to  fulfill  this  gap. 
Further  study  was  suggested  by  some 
witnesses,  and  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission indicated  a  willingness  to  step  up 
its  activities  In  this  field. 

I  beUeve  that  the  bill  and  the  Admin- 
istrative Justice  Center  concept  is  still 
timely  and  important.  I  likewise  believe 
that  we  must  give  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission time  to  show  if  it  can  make  good 
on  its  commitment  to  the  subcommittee 
and  the  lawyers  In  the  Federal  service  to 
asdimie  its  proper  role  by  stepping  up  its 
activities  in  the  area  of  continuing  legal 
education.  Last  December  the  Commis- 
sion held  a  1-day  session  In  Wllllams- 
bxirg  for  agency  general  counsels,  with 
such  items  as  Implementation  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  on  its 
agenda.  This  is  Just  a  start. 

We  will  continue  to  consider  this  legis- 
lation and  the  Issues  Involved  through- 
out this  Congress.  If  the  present  Federal 
agencies,  especially  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  cannot  or  wUl  not  perform 
responsibly  and  adequately  their  obliga- 
tions to  provide  Government  lawyers 
and  trial  examiners  with  continuing 
legal  education,  then  Congress  will  have 
to  provide  another  vehicle  to  achieve  this 
end. 


I  introduce  the  bill,  and  ask  that  it  be 
appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Fanwin).  The  bill  wUl  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  597)  to  amend  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  esUblish  the 
Federal  Administrative  Justice  Center 
to  enhance  the  quality  of  administrative 
law  operations  in  the  United  States  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Kennedy  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Mathias).  was  received  read 
twice  by  its  Utle.  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


S.  598— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  JUDICIAL  REVIEW 
OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  ACTIONS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the  doc- 
trine that  "the  King  can  do  no  wrong" 
may  have  gone  unquestioned  in  medieval 
England.  I  believe  that  we  would  all 
agree,  however,  that  it  has  no  place  in 
20th  century  America.  Yet  this  seems 
to  be  precisely  the  basis  of  the  judicial 
doctrine  of  "sovereign  immunity."  de- 
veloped during  the  past  two  centuries 
in  this  country.  To  the  extent  that  this 
immunity  doctrine  prevents  the  orderly, 
rational  review  of  actions  of  Federal  offi- 
cers, it  is  inconsistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  accountable  and  responsible 
government. 

Under  the  law  as  It  presently  stands— 
and  I  emphasize  that  this  is  Judge-made 
law.  since  Congress  has  never  spoken  di- 
rectly on  this  issue— an  officer  of  the 
U.S.  Government  can  act  arbitrarily, 
CKpriclously,  discnminatorily.  Illegally, 
and  yet  the  aggrieved  or  threatened  citi- 
zen may  have  no  recourse  to  the  courts. 
For  if  he  should  bring  suit  against  the 
officer.  Justice  Department  lawyers  will 
surely  cry  'sovereign  immunity"  and 
Judges  across  the  land  may.  with  no  fur- 
ther analysis  or  investigation,  respond 
"Case  dismissed." 

Let  me  Illustrate  with  one  case.  Just  2 
years  ago  a  civil  servant  of  Italian 
descent  charged  that  his  superiors  in 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  refused  to 
provide  him  chances  for  promotion  be- 
cause of  his  ethnic  origin. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  rebuffed 
his  charge,  and  the  employee  sued  the 
Govenunent,  the  Engineers,  and  the 
Commission.  The  Federal  court  dismissed 
his  suit  on  the  following  grounds: 

First.  The  United  States  could  not  be 
sued  vrithout  its  consent. 

Second.  The  Civil  Service  Commission 
could  not  be  sued  in  its  own  name. 

Third.  Sovereign  immunity  prevented 
Judicial  consideration  of  the  plaintiff's 
claim. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  biU  that 
would  eliminate  the  sovereign  Immunity 
defense  in  such  actions.  This  bill  would 
not  require  promotion  of  the  civil  servant 
Involved  in  this  case.  It  woiild  allow  the 
Federal  court  to  decide  whether  subtan- 
tlal  evidence  existed  to  support  the  Civil 
Service  conclusion  that  there  was  no  dis- 
crimination in  the  case.  In  other  words, 
elimination  of  sovereign  immunity  would 
a)low  courts  to  decide  legal  questions  in- 
volving governmental  action  according  to 
rational  principles.  The  doctrine  of  sov- 
ereign Immimity  Is  not,  and  does  not 
represent,  a  rational  principle. 
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The  immunity  doctrine,  as  presently 
applied,  Is  illogical,  artificial,  erratic,  and 
confusing.  In  some  cases  where  there 
may  have  been  strong  arguments  against 
judicial  intervention,  astute  lawyers  and 
judges  have  had  little  difficulty  sidestep- 
ping the  sovereign  Immunity  doctrine.  In 
other  cases,  where  the  Government  may 
have  had  no  substantive  interest  at  stake, 
summary  application  of  the  doctrine  has 
been  a  source  of  frustration,  uncertainty, 
and  injustice. 

Basically,  this  bill  would  do  three 
things: 

First.  Eliminate  the  defense  of  sover- 
eign immimity  in  stilts  for  specific  relief 
against  the  Federal  Government. 

Second.  Eliminate  the  present  require- 
ment of  a  minimum  jurisdictional 
amount  in  U.S.  district  courts  where  a 
Federal  question  is  involved. 

Third.  Simplify  and  clarify  the  law  re- 
lating to  naming  the  United  States,  its 
agencies,  or  officers  tis  parties  defendant. 

The  latter  two  objectives  appear  some- 
what technical,  but  they  provide  needed 
reforms  in  two  Important  areas  of  the 
law.  Citizens  who  are  thrown  out  of  Fed- 
eral court  because  they  cannot  place  a 
monetary  value  on  their  claims  to  remain 
free  of  ptmltive  selective  service  reclassi- 
fication, to  travel  abroad,  or  to  be  free 
from  invasions  of  privacy,  do  not  view 
the  legal  doctrines  applied  to  them  as 
trivial  technicalities.  A  citizen  whose  case 
iB  dismissed  because  he  sued  the  Social 
Security  Administrator  Instead  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  or  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  Instead  of  the 
members  of  the  Commission  individually, 
is  net  impressed  by  the  classification  of 
the  Government's  defense  as  technical. 
And  80  I  believe  that  these  objectives  of 
the  bill  are  important  and  are  not  to  be 
sUghted. 

But  most  Important  is  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  bill,  and  a  most  revealing  as- 
pect of  this  section  is  what  it  does  not  do. 

The  bill  does  not  apply  to  monetary 
damages  and  will  not  open  the  United 
States  to  any  further  liability  for  such 
damages. 

The  scope  of  judicial  review  Is  in  no 
way  expanded.  It  remains  limited  by  .sec- 
tion 706  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
to  questions  involving  constitutionality 
or  legality  of  administrative  action,  pro- 
priety of  procedures  used,  abuse  of 
agency  discretion,  and  whether  agency 
findings  are  supported  by  substantlaJ 
evidence. 

This  bill  will  not  open  to  judicial  re- 
view in  Federal  district  courts  agency 
actions  expressly  or  impliedly  precluded 
from  judicial  review  by  other  statutes. 
For  example.  If  the  Government  breaches 
a  contract,  the  aggrieved  party  cannot 
under  this  bill  bring  an  injunction  for 
specific  performance  against  the  United 
States;  he  Is  limited  by  law  to  monetary 
damages  under  the  Tucker  Act. 

The  bill  will  not  affect  any  other  de- 
fense of  the  Government.  For  example, 
Congress,  in  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act.  and  the  Judiciary  in  numerous 
cases  have  set  down  requirements  pre- 
requisite to  judicial  review  like  stand- 
ing, exhaustion  of  administrative  rem- 
edies, ripeness,  and  nondiscretlonary  na- 


ture of  agency  action.  Other  equitable 
considerations  involved  to  judicial  toter- 
ventlon  into  the  administrative  realm 
remato  applicable. 

Sovereign  Immunity  has  never  been 
an  absolute  bar  to  Judicial  Intervention 
in  cases  of  nonstatutory  review  of  ad- 
ministrative action.  Courts  have  in  case 
after  case  prohibited  enforcement  of 
Federal  laws  or  regulations,  halted  offi- 
cial action,  and  required  official  action. 
But  a  review  of  the  cases — as  confused 
as  they  are — reveals  one  certain  conclu- 
sion: Where  sovereign  immimity  has 
been  held  to  be  a  bar  to  suit,  and  where 
no  other  defenses  retained  by  the  bill 
would  have  been  applicable,  unjust  or 
irrational  decisions  have  resulted. 

Last  year  I  totroduced  this  same  bill, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Administrative  Practice  and  Proce- 
dure. A  full  heartog  was  held,  at  which 
we  heard  testimony  from  six  witnesses. 
All  but  one  supported  the  bill — the 
representative  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  which  often  throws  up  the  sover- 
eign Immunity  defense  In  court  as  an  ob- 
stacle of  judicial  determtoatlon  of  issues 
that  should  be  resolved  by  the  courts. 
Witnesses  supporting  the  bill  tocluded 
the  chairman  of  the  Administrative  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States  and  two 
other  representatives  of  the  Conference, 
the  chairman  of  the  admtoistrative  law 
section  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
and  Prof.  Kenneth  Culp  Davis,  one  of 
the  leading  administrative  law  experts 
In  the  country,  also  speaking  for  the 
ABA. 

At  our  hearings  the  basic  point  made 
was  that  application  of  the  sovereign  im- 
munity doctrine  was  unjust,  irrational, 
and  confusing  and  thus  should  be  modi- 
fied. Numerous  cases  were  explained  to 
illustrate  this  potot.  The  Department  of 
Justice,  however,  raised  two  objections 
to  the  sovereign  immunity  section  of  the 
bill:  First,  that  It  would  upset  the  allo- 
cation of  functions  between  courts  and 
agencies  by  determining  that  most,  if 
not  all,  governmental  decisions  and 
judicially  reviewable,  and,  second,  that 
the  resulting  litigation  would  overbur- 
den the  courts. 

As  to  the  first  objection.  Professor 
Davis,  I  believe,  provided  the  subcommit- 
tee with  a  complete  answer: 

One  of  the  strongeet  areas  of  Amerlc&n 
administrative  law,  in  my  opinion.  Is  the 
huge  body  of  case  law  that  has  worked  out 
the  relationship  between  the  courts  and 
the  executive  branch  of  the  government.  The 
fundamental  basis  for  the  division  of  func- 
tions between  courts  and  administrators  Is 
comparative  qualifications:  Judges  are  espe- 
cially quallfleid  for  some  tasks,  and  admin- 
istrators are  especially  qualified  for  others: 
what  administrators  do  In  the  areas  where 
they  are  especially  qualified  is  subjected  to 
only  a  limited  checlc  by  courts.  Huge  areas  of 
governmental  action  courts  stay  out  of  almost 
completely,  such  as  foreign  policy  and  mili- 
tary action.  Even  when  the  subject  matter 
Is  within  an  area  where  judges  are  special- 
ists, the  scope  of  review  Is  limited,  as  pro- 
vided in  5  U.S.C.  Sec.  706,  to  those  aspects 
of  whole  problems  which  judges  are  pecu- 
liarly qualified  to  deal  with. 

A  true  fundamental  Is  that  courts  deem 
themselves  limited  by  Article  III  of  the  Con- 
stitution to  "Issues  appropriate  for  judicial 
determination."    The    Supreme    Court    has 


often  used  tliat  language,  as  It  did.  for  in- 
stance, m  Aetna  Gardner.  387  U.S.  138,  163 
(1967),  the  Court  found  the  Issue  "fit  for 
judicial  resolution." 

Ninety-nine  percent  of  the  time  the  de- 
termining factor  as  to  whether  a  court  wlU 
review  (assuming  no  explicit  statutory  guid- 
ance) is  the  judicial  judgment  as  to  whether 
the  issue  is  "appropriate  for  Judicial  deter- 
mination" or  "fit  for  Judicial  resolution." 
Less  than  one  percent  of  the  time  the  deter- 
mining factor  Is  something  related  to  sover- 
eign immunity. 

But  within  that  one  percent  where  the 
sovereign  immunity  doctrine  has  an  effect 
on  the  allocation  of  functions  as  l>etween 
courts  and  agencies,  the  Influence  of  the 
doctrine  is  to  upset  the  usual  sound  basis 
for  allocating  functions.  The  p>artlal  at>oll- 
tlon  of  sovereign  immunity  will  remove  the 
upsetting  factor.  For  Instance,  when  a  con- 
troversy concerns  application  of  commercial 
law  or  land  law  or  other  common  law,  no  one 
In  our  entire  society  is  better  qualified  than 
Judges  to  resolve  the  controversy.  But 
sovereign  immunity  often  means  that  Judges 
are  barred  from  resolving  It. 

Not  only  will  ;hls  bill  not  result  In  making 
"most.  If  not  uU.  governmental  decisions" 
Judicially  reviewable,  but  It  will  correct  most 
of  the  mlsaliocatlon  of  functions  that  is 
caused  by  the  doctrine  of  sovereign 
Immunity. 

As  to  the  argument  that  partial  elimi- 
nation of  sovereign  immunity  would 
overburden  the  courts,  no  one  has  come 
up  with  more  than  guesses.  The  Justice 
Department  surmised  that  a  substantial 
number  of  new  cases  would  go  to  trial; 
Professor  Davis  placed  his  estimated  in- 
crease, based  upon  his  reading  of  the 
Federal  reporters,  at  between  one-third 
of  1  percent  and  1  percent;  Prof.  Roger 
Cramton,  now  Chairman  of  the  Admto- 
istrative Conference,  indicated  his  belief 
that  abrogation  of  the  doctrine  would  to 
fact  eliminate  confusion  and  complexity 
and  would  yield  a  net  result  of  lessening 
judicial  burdens.  Of  course,  to  the  extent 
that  the  doctrine  causes  Injustice,  it 
should  be  elimmated  even  if  a  slight  to- 
crease  to  the  workload  of  the  courts 
results.  Ptoally,  the  Judicial  Conference, 
reporting  on  the  bill  last  fall,  todlcated 
support  of  the  bill  and  did  not  express 
any  fear  of  its  overburdentog  the  Fed- 
eral courts. 

Sovereign  immunity  has  been  around 
for  centuries.  But  it  carmot  withstand 
the  test  of  time.  It  has  taxed  the  re- 
sources of  the  courts,  rather  than  re- 
lieved them  of  burdens.  It  has  often 
proved  a  barrier  to  justice,  rather  than  a 
vehicle  for  tosuring  reasonable  and  Just 
results.  It  obfuscates,  it  confuses,  it  con- 
founds. It  directs  court  attention  away 
from,  not  toward,  the  merits  of  the  case. 
We  have  been  doing  a  lot  of  talktog  about 
government  responsiveness  to  the  citi- 
zenry lately.  This  bill  will  help  do  some- 
thing about  it.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin). The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  598)  to  amend  chapter  7. 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  with  respect 
to  procedure  for  judicial  review  of  cer- 
tain administrative  agency  action,  and 
for  other  purposes;  totroduced  by  Mr. 
Kennedy  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bayh,  and 
Mr.  Mathias),  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
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a.  59»— ijrrRODUcmoN  op  a  bill 

TO  AMEND  THE  OMNIBUS  CRIME 
CONTROL  AND  SAFE  STREETS  ACT 
OP  1968 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President.  It  would 
appear  that  the  provisions  In  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  Act  of  1970  permitting 
100-percent  waiver  of  matching  require- 
ments for  grants  to  Indian  tribes  is  sufQ- 
cient  to  provide  that  we  are  going  to 
have  Federal  help  for  crime  control  on 
the  Indian  reservations.  However,  there 
is  some  doubt  about  this,  and.  in  order  to 
get  an  administrative  declaration.  Sena- 
tors Mansfield,  Bukdick,  and  McGovern 
and  I  are  introducing  the  same  bill  we 
have  offered  heretofore,  and.  if  the  ad- 
ministration in  its  report  advises  that 
existing  law  is  sufficient,  that  is  enough 
for  us,  but  if  they  say  our  bill  is  needed, 
then  we  shall  press  for  further  action. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho>.  The  bUl  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S,  599)  to  amend  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968  in  order  to  make  assistance  avail- 
able to  Indian  tribes  on  the  same  basis 
as  to  other  local  governments,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Metcalf  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


S.  601— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  FINANCIAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE FOR  RIVER  BASIN  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  in  the  last 
Congress  I  introduced  a  bill  amending 
section  7  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  to  enable  Intrastate 
agencies  with  jurisdiction  over  inter- 
state streams  to  continue  detailed  pollu- 
tion control  planning  while  implement- 
ing regional  projects. 

Today,  with  the  welcome  support  and 
cosponsorshlp  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  .  I  again  in- 
troduce this  legislation  to  provide  fi- 
nancial support  of  basin  water  quality 
management  plans.  This  includes  the 
planning,  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  waste  treatment  facili- 
ties and  other  basin  water  quahty  man- 
agement activities. 

In  short,  this  bill  would  allow  re- 
gioiml  watershed  conservation  organiza- 
tions usually  conservancy  districts,  to 
apply  for  funds  from  the  Federal  Water 
Quality  Administration.  These  fimds 
would  be  channeled  through  State  de- 
partments of  natural  resources,  and 
will  enable  the  Federal  Water  Quality 
Administration  to  participate  in  the  de- 
velopment of  plans  for  eventual  imple- 
mentation to  improve  the  water  quality 
of  the  Nation's  streams  on  a  watershed 
or  regional  basis.  It  is  Important  that 
this  bill  be  incorporated  into  Federal  law 
this  year.  To  date  the  Federal  funds 
chaiuieled  to  one  conservancy  district  in 
Ohio,  the  Miami  Conservancy  District, 
have  amounted  to  about  one-third  of  the 
funds  for  management  and  planning 
purposes.  This  Federal  involvement,  ini- 
tiated In  January  1969,  will  end  Decem- 
ber 1971,  as  the  grants  through  section 
3(c)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 


trol Act  are  not  considered  nor  may  they 
be  extended.  The  legislation  which  I  In- 
troduce today  would  provide  for  exten- 
sion of  these  grants,  which  would  bene- 
fit conservancy  and  basin  water  pro- 
grams all  over  the  Nation. 

The  Miami  Conservancy  District  was 
created  by  the  Ohio  Legislature  sitting 
in  special  session  in  the  year  1914  fol- 
lowing a  disastrous  Qood  of  the  Great 
Miami  River,  and  was  dedicated  to  the 
single  purpose  of  flood  control.  Subse- 
quently, several  regional  conservancy 
districts  were  established  in  my  State. 

The  basic  Ohio  Conservancy  Act  has 
been  amended  on  numerous  occasions  to 
broaden  the  scope  of  conservancy  dis- 
tricts, with  the  approval  of  property  own- 
ers and  public  agencies  within  the  re- 
gional watershed. 

For  example,  the  Miami  Conservancy 
District  serving  the  Great  Miami  River 
Watershed  has  planned  and  intends  to 
implement  many  pollution  abatement 
and  water  quality  programs.  Among 
these  are  a  regional  waste  treatment  fa- 
cility, installation  of  floating  aerators, 
a  stream  appearance  program,  low-flow 
augmentation,  a  water  quality  data  net- 
work, and  an  incinerator  for  the  disposal 
of  nonaqueous  liquid  residual-gas,  oil 
and  paints. 

Since  introducing  the  bill  in  the  last 
Congress  some  recommendations  have 
been  made  by  the  Interstate  Conference 
on  Water  Problems  of  the  Council  of 
State  Governments  concerning  the  leg- 
islation. At  this  time  I  would  like  to 
briefly  discuss  and  heartily  endorse  these 
modifications  in  my  prior  bill. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  as  modified 
provides  for  authorization  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  to  make  grants  to  intra- 
state streams.  These  grants  would  not 
exceed  50  percent  of  certain  costs  of 
carrying-out  a  river  basin  quality  man- 
agement plan.  F^irther.  such  plan  must 
not  only  be  approved  by  the  responsible 
State  agency,  but  the  Secretary  must 
determine  that  the  intrsistate  agency 
meets  all  criteria  set  forth  by  the  Federal 
act,  providing  for  a  comprehensive  and 
effective  basin  water  quahty  manage- 
ment. The  bill  provides  for  review  of  ap- 
plicable State  statutes  by  the  Secretarj' 
to  insure  intrastate  agency  capability 
for  implementation  of  the  plan.  In  other 
words,  the  recipient  agency  must  be  ca- 
pable of  not  only  planning,  but  financing, 
constructing,  operating,  and  maintain- 
ing the  proposed  improvements  recom- 
mended within  the  plan. 

Further,  and  most  important,  the  Sec- 
retary has  latitude  for  renewing  or  ex- 
tending the  planning  grants  should  he 
determine  that  during  or  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  initial  3 -year  period  the  re- 
cipient agency  is.  in  fact,  accomplishing 
those  fimctions  contemplated  by  this 
subsection. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  Mr.  L.  Ben- 
nett Coy.  general  manager  of  the  Miami 
Conservancy  District,  for  his  tireless  as- 
sistance in  the  researching  and  drafting 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  introduce  for  proper 
reference  a  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  river  basin  programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bentsen>.  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 


The  bill  (S.  601)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended,  to  provide  financial  assistance 
for  river  basin  programs,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Saxbe  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Taft) 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    27— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  A  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION TO  ESTABLISH  A  COM- 
MISSION ON  LABOR  LAW  REFORM 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day reintroducing  a  joint  resolution  to 
establish  a  Commission  on  Labor  Law 
Reform. 

Since  I  introduced  this  resolution  last 
July  15,  the  need  for  such  a  commission 
has  grown.  On  three  different  occasions 
last  year  In  the  rail  Industry,  Congress 
was  forced  to  dictate  a  particular  strike 
settlement  to  representatives  of  labor 
and  management.  I  feel  that  the  pre- 
valent feeling  of  this  body  is  that  such 
arbitrary  rulings  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  are  not  consistent  with 
the  traditions  of  this  Nation.  Yet,  under 
the  current  legislative  mechanisms.  Con- 
gress is  confronted  with  the  choice  of  Im- 
posing a  settlement  or  facing  the  disas- 
trous effects  of  a  strike  which  potentially 
endangers  the  safety  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  trust  that  the  92d 
Congress  as  a  whole  is  becoming  more 
aware  of  the  need  for  reform  of  our  cur- 
rent labor  laws.  President  Nixon  has  re- 
acted responslvely  to  this  problem.  The 
President  has  sent  to  the  Congress  a  bill 
entitled  "The  Emergency  Public  Interest 
Protection  Act."  This  legislation,  in  my 
opinion,  would  go  a  long  way  toward  pro- 
viding more  balance  and  equity  in  our 
labor  laws  as  they  affect  the  various 
transportation  Industries.  It  is  up  to  the 
92d  Congress  to  insure  that  this  bill  re- 
ceives careful  review  by  the  appropriate 
congressional  committees.  Although  this 
legislation  was  first  introduced  in  the 
91st  Congress,  the  President  has  now  re- 
submitted the  proposal,  and  I  hope  that 
it  will  receive  the  attention  it  deserves 
early  in  the  92d  Congress. 

Labor  law  in  the  transportation  indus- 
tries is  perhaps  the  most  glaring  area 
where  reform  is  needed.  However,  there 
are  many  areas  of  labor  law  where  ex- 
pert review  has  become  a  critical  need. 
The  commission  established  in  this  legis- 
lation would  scrutinize  all  of  the  coun- 
try's existing  labor  laws  and  submit 
recommendations  for  change. 

When  this  legislation  was  introduced 
last  year,  I  stated  that  my  objective  was 
not  to  set  the  direction  of  the  commis- 
sion. Instead,  I  made  the  point  quite  clear 
that  It  is  the  obhgation  of  a  legislator 
to  endorse  the  commission  concept  when 
the  need  arises. 

I  beUeve  that  we  have  already  reached 
the  crisis  stage  in  this  field  of  public 
policy.  Unless  public  ofHcials  face  up  to 
the  fact  that  the  circumstances  which 
necessitated  the  passage  of  a  great  por- 
tion of  labor  law  have  changed,  the 
country  will  be  faced  with  a  situation 
of  distressing  consequences.  There  exists 
an  ever-growing  public  demand  for  a 
fresh  approach  In  this  field.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  my  resolu- 
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tlon  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bentsen).  The  joint  resolution  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  joint  resolution 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  27)  to 
establish  a  commission  on  labor  law  re- 
form introduced  by  Mr.  Tower,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.   Res.  27 

Resolved  by  the  Seiuite  and  HotLse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrress  assembled.  That  there 
U  hereby  established  a  CJotnmlsslon  on  Labor 
Law  Reform  (hereinafter  referred  to  a«  the 
"CooiinlaBlon") . 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  nine  members  appointed  by  the 
President  as  follows: 

( 1 )  two  from  among  persons  who  represent 
management; 

(2)  two  from  among  persons  who  represent 
labor  organizations; 

(3)  two  from  among  persons  who  represent 
the  public  generally; 

(4)  one  representative  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment who  is  knowledgeable  In  labor 
matters; 

( 5 )  one  from  among  persons  who  represent 
arbitration  and  mediation  associations;  and 

(6)  one  labor  law  professor. 

(b)  Five  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business.  A  vacancy  In  the  Ck)mmlsslon  shall 
not  affect  its  powers.  The  Commission  shall 
elect  a  Chairman  and  a  Vice  Chairman  from 
among  It  members. 

(c)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  who 
U  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
Oovernment  shall  serve  without  additional 
compensation.  Each  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion who  Is  not  otherwise  employed  by  the 
United  States  Government  shall  receive  $160 
per  day  (Including  travel-time)  during  such 
time  as  he  Is  actually  engaged  In  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission. Each  member  of  the  Conunlsslon 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred  In  the 
performance  of  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the 
Commission. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
mission to  make  a  thorough  and  complete 
study  and  Investigation  of  the  Federal  laws 
dealing  with  labor-management  relations. 
Including  recommendations  with  respect  to 
the  need  for  the  enactment  of  new  legisla- 
tion or  the  revision  of  existing  legislation, 
with  particular  emphasis  upon  emergencies 
caused  by  disputes  in  the  transportation  in- 
dustry. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  submit  its  re- 
port within  one  year  after  the  enactment  of 
this  joint  resolution,  and  shall  cease  to  exist 
thirty  days  after  submitting  Its  report. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Joint  resolution,  the  Commis- 
sion Is  authorized  to — 

( 1 )  make  expenditures; 

(2)  hold  hearings; 

(3)  take  testimony  orally  or  by  deposition; 

(4)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Joint  resolution 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5. 
United  States  C(jde,  governing  appointments 
In  the  competitive  service,  and  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title. 
relating  to  classifications  and  General  Sched- 
ule pay  rates;  an<l 


(5)  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and  con- 
sultants In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  3109  of  title  6.  United  States  Code. 

(b)  Each  department,  agency,  and  Instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  including  Independent  agen- 
cies, is  authorized  and  urged  to  furnish  to  the 
Commission,  upon  the  request  of  the  Chair- 
man or  Vice  Chairman,  such  information, 
services,  personnel,  and  facilities  as  the  Com- 
mission deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  joint  resolution. 

Sec.  5.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $1,- 
000,000,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Joint  resolution. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  28 — 
INTRODUCTION  OF  A  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION TO  DESIGNATE  CEDAR 
SWAMP.  CHAMPAIGN  COUNTY, 
OHIO.  AS  A  NA-nONAL  MONU- 
MENT 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  future  of  one 
of  the  finest  boreal  swamp  forests  re- 
maining in  the  Midwest.  This  100-acre 
refuge  is  presently  threatened  by  the  re- 
location of  a  four-lane  U.S.  highway, 
U.S.  68,  between  Springfield  and  Urbana, 
Ohio. 

The  natural  sanctuary  of  Cedar 
Swamp,  presently  imder  the  care  of  the 
Ohio  Historical  Society,  is  all  that  is 
left  of  a  7, 000 -acre  postglacial  swamp 
forest.  Its  southern  location  is  unique. 
The  rich  northern  flora  and  fauna  ex- 
isting there  can  be  found  only  in  extreme 
northern  Michigan  or  Canada.  The  effect 
of  drainage  and  highway  development 
near  the  swamp  may  cause  irreparable 
damage  or  death  to  the  plants  and  ani- 
mals in  the  bog. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  have  de- 
stroyed too  much  of  the  scenic  beauty 
and  natural  ecology  of  our  country,  we 
must  begin  preservation  programs  now, 
and  continue  them  so  we  may  always 
have  peaceful  woodlands  and  wildlife 
santuaries.  For  this  reason.  I  introduce 
today  a  Joint  resolution  to  establish  a 
Cedar  Swamp  National  Monument,  and 
request  that  it  be  referred  to  the  appro- 
priate committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Fannin)  .  The  joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  28)  to 
establish  the  Cedar  Swamp  National 
Monument,  introduced  by  Mr.  Saxbe, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  44— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF 
UNIFORM  STANDARDS  OF  HEALTH 
AND  SAFETY  TO  BE  APPLIED  TO 
HOSPITALS  AND  OTHER  HEALTH 
CARE  FACILmES  RECEIVING  FED- 
ERAL FUNDS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  'for  himself  and  Mr. 
Metcalf)  submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res. 
44)  relating  to  the  establishment  of  uni- 
form standards  of  health  and  safety 
which  should  be  applicable  to  hospitals 
and  other  health  care  facilities  receiv- 
ing Federal  funds  under  various  pro- 
grams, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mansfield  when 
he  submitted  the  resolution  appear  ear- 
lier in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
A  BILL 


At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  the  nsmies  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan), 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  8.  560  to 
provide  more  effective  means  fw  protect- 
ing the  public  interest  in  national  emer- 
gency disputes  involving  the  transporta- 
tion industry  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  45 — SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  AU- 
THORIZE COMMITTEE  ON  INTE- 
RIOR AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS  TO 
MAKE  A  STUDY  OP  NATIONAL 
FUELS  AND  ENERGY  POLICY 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
attitude  of  the  administration  with  re- 
spect to  the  Nation's  critical  fuels  and 
energy  position  is  not  encouraging.  It 
was  disappointing  to  this  Senator  that 
in  the  President's  state  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress no  mention  was  made  of  the  prob- 
lem. There  was  no  recognition  that  the 
problem  exists. 

Only  a  few  days  before  the  President's 
address  electric  power  in  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area  and  other  parts  of  the 
eastern  seaboard  had  to  be  cut  back  ap- 
proximately 5  percent  below  demand,  this 
time  during  the  heating  season,  whereas 
prior  power  shortage  problems  have  oc- 
curred during  the  air  conditioning  sea- 
son. And  serious  problems  persist  in  that 
area  and  threaten  others.  This  power  de- 
ficiency, coming  as  it  does  after  many 
other  crises  in  the  energy  field,  makes  it 
clear  that  the  Nation  must  assign  our 
fuels  and  energy  problems  the  high  pri- 
ority consideration  they  require. 

Mr.  President,  to  bring  the  picture  into 
sharper  focus  and  to  make  it  more  com- 
patible with  current  events,  we  need  only 
to  refer  to  four  news  articles  in  yester- 
day's and  today's  February  3  and  4,  1971, 
issues  of  the  Washington  Post  and  two 
news  Items  in  the  New  York  I>aily  News 
issue  of  yesterday,  under  these  headlines : 
"Pepco  Cuts  Power  5  Percent  to  Area 
Users,  Blames  Plant  Shutdowns,  C<rid 
Spells — Oil  Price  Talks  Halt:  Threat  to 
Supply  Seen — Continuing  Power  Crisis 
Dims  New  York — Con  Ed  Winter  Menu : 
Cold  Cuts.  Candlelight — Con  Ed  Heated 
Up  on  Criticism — Oil  Nations  Consider 
Price  Boosts." 

They  give  clear  and  unmistakable  evi- 
dence that  a  critical  element  of  the 
state  of  the  Union  was  sadly  neglected 
by  the  President  in  his  recent  report  to 
Congress  and  the  people  of  America. 

WX    1IT7ST    PaZSCRVX    ENXRCT    BASE 

As  a  highly  Industrialized  ocmtinental 
society  of  more  than  200  million  people 
flanked  on  either  side  by  the  two  largest 
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bodies  of  w«ter  on  the  globe,  we  have 
few  higher  national  priorities  than  pre- 
serving the  energy  base  on  which  our 
complex  economy  rests. 

The  United  States  Is  imique  among 
the  nations  of  the  world  in  its  consump- 
tion of  energy,  and  most  of  our  total 
energy  comes  from  oil  and  gas.  which 
together  account  for  approximately 
three-fourths  of  the  Nation's  total  energy 
stipply.  Being  from  the  country's  leading 
coal-producing  State,  I  do  not  deprecate 
the  role  of  coal,  nor  do  I  minimize  Its 
abundance.  Neither  do  I  minimize  the 
eventual  role  of  atomic  power. 

By  1959,  oil  Imports  became  so  large 
that  they  were  declared  to  threaten  or 
impair  the  national  security  and  manda- 
tory controls  were  instituted.  Some  per- 
sons will  disagree,  but  it  is  my  view  that 
a  number  of  actions  by  the  executive 
branch  since  1959  have  not  been  In  the 
best  Interest  of  this  Nation's  energy  se- 
curity sought  to  be  achieved  by  the  man- 
datory oil  Import  program. 

A  case  in  piolnt  Is  the  decontrol  In  1966 
of  residual  fuel  Imports  Into  the  eastern 
seaboard,  an  action  vigorously  opposed 
by  many  knowledgeable  people.  Including 
members  of  the  coal  Industry.  Today, 
over  90  percent  of  the  residual  fuel  needs 
of  that  area  are  supplied  by  Imports.  It 
does  not  make  for  a  secure  energy  posi- 
tion for  this  Nation. 

Another  case  in  point  Is  the  Cabinet 
task  force  created  by  President  Nixon  in 
March  1969  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
review  of  the  mandatory  oil  program. 
The  review  was  undertaken  by  a  team 
of  academicians  having  little.  If  any.  ex- 
perience In  the  workings  of  the  petroleum 
industry. 

No  public  hearings  were  held,  no  wit- 
nesses were  called  and  the  committee  sat 
as  an  appellate  court,  reading  briefs, 
statements,  claims,  answers  to  written 
hypothetical  questions,  and  so  forth.  I  am 
certain  that  our  Interior  Committee 
would  not  proceed  in  any  such  arbitrary 
way.  Knowledgeable  persons  having  an 
Interest  in  the  subject  matter  must  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  and  to 
answer  questions  In  public  hearings.  The 
recommendations  of  the  task  force  were 
largely  contrary  to  the  advice  offered 
by  people  with  experience  In  petroleum 
matters^both  from  the  industry  Itself 
and  from  the  Government. 

Fortunately,  the  President  rejected  the 
major  proposals  of  the  task  force.  If  he 
had  not,  this  country's  dependency  on  in- 
secure sources  of  foreign  oil  would  have 
grown  to  alarming  proportions  within 
this  decade. 

In  rejecting  the  principal  recommen- 
dations of  the  task  force,  the  President 
created  an  Oil  Policy  Committee  con- 
sisting of  representatives  from  a  num- 
ber of  executive  departments  and  agen- 
cies and  lodged  in  the  Committee  author- 
ity for  program  policy  and  management. 
It  is  well  established  that  a  committee 
of  that  nature  seldom  Is  an  effective  tool 
for  management  purposes.  This  prin- 
ciple has  been  demonstrated  by  the  Oil 
Policy  Committee.  It  has  made  numer- 
ous vacillating  Interim  arrangements  and 
it  has  been  indecisive  on  many  aspects 
of  the  oil  Import  program. 


Some  public  policy  must  be  estab- 
lished which  will  permit  the  managers 
of  the  fuel  Industries  to  plan  rationally 
for  the  critical  years  ahead. 

After  the  Cabinet  task  force  created  a 
report  and  set  of  recommendations  that 
the  President  rejected  for  what  I  con- 
sider to  have  been  sound  reasons,  on 
August  6.  1970,  the  White  House  press 
secretary  announced  that  the  President 
had  asked  the  Domestic  Council  to  study 
the  national  energy  situation  and  to  de- 
velop for  his  consideration  new  or  revised 
energy  policies.  It  seems  to  have  been 
given  a  relatively  short-range  mission, 
looking  no  further  ahead  than  5  years. 

Little  that  we  could  consider  to  be 
reassuring  has  come  from  the  Domestic 
Council  since  the  August  6  mission  was 
assigned  to  it.  Our  country's  fuels  and 
energy  status  certainly  does  not  reflect 
the  complacency  of  the  administration  on 
the  subject — a  complacency  indicated, 
as  I  have  said,  by  a  complete  skirting 
of  the  subject  in  the  state  of  the  Union 
address  to  the  Congress  and  the  people 
of  America. 

Perhaps  the  President  considers  the 
fuels  and  energy  crisis  to  be  concerned 
mainly  with  foreign  policy  and  foreign 
trade  negotiations.  Much  of  the  problem 
does  hinge  on  difQculties  with  foreign 
countries  in  which  a  large  portion  of  the 
free  world's  reserves  of  oil  are  located. 
The  eastern  seaboard  of  the  United 
States  depends  entirely  too  much  on 
heating  oil  and  other  petroleum  products 
Imported  from  those  foreign  countries. 

HIGHCX     DECRZX    Or     SZI.T-Si;mCIBNCT     NEKDKD 

We  cannot,  however,  rely  on  foreign 
policy  and  foreign  trade  negotiations 
alone  to  solve  our  fuels  and  energy  sup- 
ply and  demand  problems.  I  emphasize 
that  our  country  may  find  Itself  and. 
Indeed,  the  whole  free  world  may  be 
on  the  verge  of  being  in  a  suffocat- 
ing squeeze.  Some  South  American  and 
Arabic  oil-rich  nations  are  creating  ex- 
tremely difficult  problems.  We  are  far 
from  being  a  self-sufficient  fuels  and 
energy  producing  country  under  existing 
poUcies.  and  we  must  set  about  finding 
ways  to  become  more  self-sufficient. 

Present  public  policies  toward  energy 
are  so  fragmented  and  Inconsistent  and 
administered  by  so  many  different  agen- 
cies of  Government  that  it  might  truth- 
fully be  said  this  country  has  no  energy 
policy  at  all. 

In  the  91st  Congress  last  year,  this 
Senator  was  Joined  by  62  others  in  the 
sponsorship  of  a  bill — S.  4092 — which 
would  have  created  a  Fuels  and  Energy 
Commission.  It  would  have  been  em- 
powered to  recommend  programs  and 
policies  intended  to  Insure  that  US. 
energy  requirements  will  be  met.  and  to 
seek  to  blend  environmental  quality  re- 
quirements with  future  energy  needs. 

Our  proposed  measure  would  have  es- 
tablished a  Commission  of  21  members — 
six  Members  of  the  Congress;  nine  high- 
ranking  officers  of  the  executive  branch, 
including  representatives  of  appropriate 
Independoit  agencies:  and  six  persons  to 
have  been  appointed  by  the  President 
from  among  members  of  the  public  who 
have  particular  knowledge  and  expertise 
with  respect  to  fuels  and  energy,  as  well 
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as  concern  for  protection  of  the  envircsi. 
ment. 

We  intended  that  It  be  the  principal 
mission  of  the  Commission  to  make  a 
full  and  complete  investigation  and  study 
of  the  energy  demands  and  of  the  fuels 
and  energy  sources,  including  fossil  fuels. 
sjTithetic  fuels  derived  from  natural  fos- 
sil fuels,  nuclear,  and  any  other  prac- 
tical source. 

Then,  based  on  such  studies,  our  meas- 
ure would  have  directed  that  the  Com- 
mission recommend  those  programs  and 
policies  most  likely  to  insure,  throu^ 
maximum  use  of  indigenous  resources, 
that  the  Nation's  rapidly  expanding  re- 
quirements for  fuels  and  energy  will  be 
met  in  a  maimer  consistent  with  the 
need  to  safeguard  and  Improve  the  qual- 
ity of  the  envirorunent  and  consistent 
with  national  security. 

Kxrcrmv*  EutcntD  partnekship 

I  do  not  believe  it  has  been  a  suffi- 
ciently publicized  fact  that  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  of  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  recommended 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Senator 
HiNRY  M.  Jackson  of  Washington,  that 
our  legislative  proposal — S.  4092  of  the 
9Ist  Congress — not  be  enacted.  OMB  As- 
sociate Director  Arnold  R.  Weber  cen- 
tered the  administration's  opposition  In 
the  following  four  paragraphs  of  his  let- 
ter of  November  5,  1970,  to  the  Interior 
Committee  chairman: 

The  President,  on  August  6.  1970.  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  of  the  Domestic  Coun- 
cil, headed  by  Chairman  McCraclcen  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  to  recommend 
Federal  actions  which  may  be  taken  to  al- 
leviate shortages  of  clean  fuels  this  coming 
winter  and  to  assure  an  adequate  fuel  sup- 
ply over  the  next  five  years.  In  his  letter  of 
September  8.  1970,  to  Senator  Randolph, 
copy  enclosed,  the  President  pointed  to  this 
action  and  stat«d  hU  belief  that  the  efforts 
of  this  Committee  '■will  result  not  only  in  a 
thorough  appraisal  of  the  problems  ahead 
but  also  In  ^eclflc  recommendations  for  ad- 
ministrative and.  to  the  extent  necessary, 
legislative  action." 

On  September  39.  Chairman  McCracken 
and  General  Lincoln,  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Preparedness,  Issued  a  Joint 
statement  announcing  actions  under  way 
or  to  be  taken  deaUng  with  immediate  prob- 
lems of  energy  and  fuel  supplies  this  coming 
winter.  Specific  actions  have  been  taken  to 
deal  with  potential  shortages  of  residual  fuel 
oil  and  to  improve  the  supply  of  bituminous 
coal.  In  addition,  a  joint  board  Is  being  es- 
tablished, chaired  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness,  to  Iden- 
tify emergency  problems  In  fuel  supply  and 
fuel  transport  and  coordinate  appropriate 
remedial  actions  by  the  responsible  Federal 
agencies.  The  Domestic  CouncU  Committee 
wUl  continue  to  keep  the  situation  under  re- 
view and  will  maintain  close  contact  with 
the  Industries  affecting  the  supply  of  energy 
to  assist  In  averting  shortages  this  coming 
winter. 

Actions  aimed  at  improving  the  flow  of 
fuel  and  energy  supplies  to  meet  Increasing 
demands  for  energy  over  the  long  term  are 
also  under  study  by  the  Domestic  Council 
Committee.  The  studies  requested  by  the 
President  are  expected  to  Involve  a  thorough 
appraisal  of  the  problems  ahead  and  con- 
sideration of  speclflc  recommendations  for 
administrative  and  legislative  actions,  if 
these   are  deemed   necessary,   to   insure  an 
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adequate  supply  of  energy   In  the  coming 

years. 

We  believe  that  the  energy  study  proposed 
under  8.  4092  would  unneceaearlly  overlap 
the  studies  which  the  President  has  already 
directed.  The  actions  taken  by  the  President, 
we  think  will  provide  a  more  effective  means 
for  reaching  solutions  to  the  Nation's  en- 
ergy problems,  than  creation  of  the  unwieldy 
ai-man  commission  proposed  by  S.  4092.  (It 
should  be  noted  that  9  of  the  21  commission 
members  would  repreeent  Executive  branch 
or  independent  agencies,  most  of  which  are 
members  of  the  Domestic  Council's  energy 
Committee.)  In  contrast  to  the  actions  al- 
ready taken  by  the  President  and  the  studies 
now  underway  at  his  direction,  if  this  legls- 
laUon  were  enacted  It  would  be  necessary  to 
appropriate  funds  to  support  the  Oommls- 
ilon,  appoint  Its  members,  recruit  and  select 
Its  staff,  and  attend  to  other  organizational 
requirements.  The  time  Involved  In  this  proc- 
ess, in  addition  to  the  one-year  period  pro- 
vided for  the  Commission's  studies  to  be  com- 
pleted and  Its  report  submitted,  could  have 
the  effect  of  actually  delaying  measures  to 
deal  with  Important  energy-related  problems. 

For  these  reasons,  we  recommend  that  S. 
4092  not  be  enacted. 

I  do  not  deprecate  the  actions  taken  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in: 
First,  appointing  a  committee  of  the 
Domestic  Council  headed  by  Dr.  Paul 
McCracken  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers;  second,  in  establishing  a  "Joint 
board"  chaired  by  Gen.  George  Lincoln 
of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness, 
and  third,  in  activating  the  National 
Petroleum  Council  to  make  input  to  prob- 
lem solutions  in  the  critical  fuels  and 
energy  crisis  through  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

In  spite  of  this  considerable  prolifera- 
tion, I  am  optimistic  that  some  of  those 
efforts  can  be  fruitful — short  range,  at 
least.  But  we  will  have  to  await  history's 
assessment  of  their  effectiveness  over  the 
longer  range,  and  It  Is  here  that  I  have 
doubts  and  take  exception  to  the  eval- 
uations of  S.  4092  by  the  OMB  spokes- 
man for  the  executive  branch. 

COMMISSION    PLAN    MlfllNTEEPBETED 

I  take  exception  to  his  Implications 
that  our  proposed  partnership  Fuels  and 
Energy  Commission  would  have  ad- 
versely affected  the  executive  branch  in- 
strumentalities created  by  the  President. 
The  commission  we  proposed  in  our 
measure  was  not  intended  to  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  any  of  those  board  or  council 
creations  of  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  The  fruits  of  their 
day-to-day  efforts  would  not  have  been 
either  prematiu-ely  harvested  or  stunted 
by  our  proposed  commission.  Executive 
actions  consistent  with  executive  re- 
sponsibility would  not  have  been  fore- 
closed by  the  Commission. 

What  we  perceived — and  that  which 
we  believed  the  country  deserved  and 
needed — was  a  broad  partnership  ap- 
proach, with  input  to  a  Commission 
bringing  together  high  level  authorities 
of  the  executive  and  the  legislative 
branches  with  representative  non-GK)v- 
emment  experts.  Output  by  the  commis- 
sion would  have  been  in  the  form  of  rec- 
ommendations by  a  partnership  commis- 
sion to  the  public,  the  President,  and  the 
Congress  simultaneously.  Certainly  this 
would  have  involved  some  overlapping 
duties  smd  activities  by  the  nine  execu- 
tive branch  members;  certainly  It  would 


have  Involved  some  expense,  but  expense 
is  not  always  waste. 

Frankly,  I  believe  the  Commission 
would  have  afforded  the  people  of  the 
country  and  the  industries  involved  in 
the  fuels  and  energy  crisis  a  full  meas- 
ure of  confidence  that  an  improved  end 
result  would  be  achieved — much  more 
end  result  improvement  that  can  be  ac- 
complished by  a  proliferation  of  activi- 
ties within  the  executive  establishment 
alone. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  execu- 
tive establishment  made  an  ill-advised 
decision  in  turning  down  participation  in 
a  partnership  commission  and  in  oppos- 
ing enactment  of  the  measure  that  would 
have  established  a  Fuels  and  Energy 
Commission.  And  making  that  decision 
as  late  as  It  did — during  the  1970  elec- 
tion period  recess  of  the  91st  Congress 
in  November  1970 — likewise  was  a  mis- 
take. 

The  administration,  nevertheless,  has 
made  its  decision  not  to  be  a  partner  In 
a  Fuels  and  Energy  Commission  with 
congressional  and  nongovernmental 
members.  That  is  Its  prerogative.  The 
exercise  of  that  prerogative  kills  the  com- 
mission concept.  But  killing  the  commis- 
sion concept  and  plEiclng  reliance  entire- 
ly on  the  proliferated  activities  In  the 
executive  branch  does  not  necessarily 
solve  the  fuels  and  energy  problems 
which  many  knowledgeable  persons  con- 
sider to  be  of  crisis  proportions  over  the 
long  range,  even  though  some  short- 
range  solutions  may  have  emanated  from 
the  several  instrumentalities  created  by 
the  President. 

Realism  forces  us  to  write  off  the  Fuels 
and  Energy  CtMnmisslon  approach.  And 
there  Is  little  that  would  be  served  use- 
fully to  talk  or  plan  at  this  time  on  a 
Joint  committee  of  Congress  approach. 
That  was  proved  in  the  closing  days  of 
the  91st  Congress  when  the  two  Houses 
of  the  Congress  could  not  agree  in  con- 
ference on  common  groimd  for  reach- 
ing agreement  on  a  measure  tn  create  a 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Environment. 

ATTENTION    TO    CRMIS    NEEDED    NOW 

Nevertheless,  there  is  too  much  need 
for  prompt  and  careful  attention  to  the 
fuels  and  energy  crisis  within  the  legis- 
lative branch  for  that  attention  to  be 
excessively  delayed.  Hence,  with  the  co- 
sponsorship  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  other  Senators,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  Senate  resolution  to 
authorize  a  study  of  national  fuels  and 
energy  policy  by  the  Interior  Committee, 
with  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of 
the  bipartisan  leadership  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Commerce,  Public  Works,  and 
Atomic  Energy.  Its  need,  Its  purpose,  and 
its  resolve  are  carefully  set  forth  in  the 
resolution. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a  resolu- 
tion, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  appropriately  referred,  and  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point,  to  complete  my 
remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho) .  The  resolution  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  resolution  will  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 


The   resolution    (S.   Res.   45),  which 
reads  as  follows,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 
S.  Res.  46 

Whereas  adequate  supplies  of  fuel  and 
energy  resources  In  all  forms  are  essential  to 
the  continued  welfare  of  the  Nation,  which 
Includes  national  security,  balanced  growth, 
and  safeguarding  and  enhancing  the  quality 
of  the  environment;  and 

Whereas  authoritative  estimates  forecast 
that  by  the  year  2(XX)  the  population  of  the 
United  States  wlU  Increase  to  approximately 
three  hundred  mlUlon  persons  and  that  the 
consumption  of  fuel  and  energy  resources 
may  Increase  over  200  per  centum;  and 

Whereas  the  maintenance  of  adequate 
energy  and  fuel  supplies  at  reasonable  price 
levels,  the  continued  fiscal  stability  of  the 
basic  energy  and  fuel  Industries,  the  proper 
development  of  adequate  facilities  for  the 
production,  distribution,  transportation 
and/or  transmission  of  fuel  and  energy  re- 
sources consistent  with  environmental  qual- 
ity legal  requirements  and  national  goals, 
together  with  the  manpower  and  equipment 
to  meet  these  objectives,  are  essenUal  to  the 
well-being  of  our  Nation;  and 

Whereas  there  now  exist  various  and  some- 
times conflicting  laws  and  regulations  set- 
ting forth  national  goals  which  affect  fuels 
and  energy  p<dicy  and  which  are  vital  to  the 
development  of  fuel  and  energy  resources; 
and 

Whereas  the  Congress  last  reviewed  na- 
tional fuels  and  energy  policy  In  1962;  and 

Whereas  In  view  of  these  and  other  con- 
siderations, it  appears  that  a  Senate  Com- 
mittee study  of  the  fuels  and  energy  Indus- 
tries Is  Indicated  to  determine  what,  IX  any, 
changes  In  the  Implementation  of  existing 
and  prospective  government  poUcies  and 
laws  may  be  desirable  in  order  to  coordinate 
and  provide  an  effective  national  policy  to 
assure  a  continuation  of  reasonable  and  effi- 
cient sources  of  fuels  and  energy  consistent 
with  environmental  quality  laws  and  pcUcles 
and  with  national  security:  Now,  therefore. 
be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Conxmlttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  or  any  duly  authcH-lzed 
subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
in  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified 
In  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate — 

(a)  make  a  full  and  complete  Investigation 
and  study  (Including  the  holding  of  public 
hearings  In  appropriate  parts  of  the  Nation) 
of  the  current  and  prospective  fuel  and  en- 
ergy resources  and  requirements  of  the 
United  States  and  the  present  and  probably 
future  alternative  procedures  and  methods 
for  meeting  anticipated  requirements,  con- 
sistent with  achieving  other  naUonal  goals, 
Including  the  high  priorities — national  secu- 
rity and  environmental  protection;  and 

(b)  make  a  full  and  complete  inveetlga- 
tlon  and  study  of  the  existing  and  prospec- 
tive governmental  policies  and  laws  affect- 
ing the  fuels  and  energy  industries  with  the 
view  of  detennlnlng  what,  if  any,  changes 
and  implementation  of  these  poUcles  and 
laws  may  be  advlaa2>le  In  order  to  simplify, 
coordinate  and  provide  effective  and  reason- 
able national  policy  to  assure  reliable  and 
efficient  soimjee  of  fuel  and  energy  adequate 
for  a  balanced  economy  and  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States,  taking  Into  ac- 
count: the  Nation's  environmental  concerns, 
the  Inveatments  by  pubUc  and  private  enter- 
prise for  the  maintenance  of  reliable,  effi- 
cient, and  adequate  sources  of  energy  and 
fuel  and  necessary  related  industries,  and  the 
need  for  maintenance  of  an  adequate  foro« 
of  BkUled  workers. 

S«c.  2.  In  carrying  out  the  provlsloins  of 
section  1  the  c<Mnmlttee  shall.  In  addition  to 
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such  other   matters  u  It   may  deem   neces- 
aary,  give  consideration  to — 

( 1 )  the  proved  and  predicted  availabilities 
ot  our  national  fuel  and  energy  resources  la 
all  forms  and  factors  pertinent  thereto,  as 
well  as  to  worldwide  trends  In  consumption 
and  supply: 

(2)  projected  national  requirements  for 
the  utilization  of  these  resourcea  for  energy 
production  and  other  purposes,  both  to  meet 
short  range  needs  and  to  provide  for  future 
demand  for  the  years  3000  to  3030: 

(3)  the  Interests  of  the  consuming  public, 
Including  the  availability  In  all  regions  of 
the  country  of  an  adequate  supply  of  energy 
and  fuel  at  reasonable  prices  and  Including 
the  maintenance  of  a  sound  competitive 
structure  In  the  supply  and  distribution  of 
energy  and  fuel  to  both  industry  and  the 
public: 

(4)  technological  developments  affecting 
energy  and  fuel  production,  distribution, 
transportation  and  'or  transmission.  In  prog- 
ress and  In  prospect.  Including  desirable 
areas  for  further  exploration  and  technologi- 
cal research,  development,  and  demonstra- 
tion: 

(5)  the  effect  that  energy  production, 
transportation,  upgrading,  and  utilization 
has  upon  conservation,  environmental,  and 
ecological  factors,  and  vice  versa: 

(fl)  the  effect  upon  the  public  and  private 
sectors  of  the  economy  of  any  recommenda- 
tions made  under  this  study,  and  of  existing 
governmental  programs  and  policies  now  in 
effect: 

(7)  the  effect  of  any  reconunendations 
made  pursuant  to  this  study  on  economic 
concentrations  In  Industry,  particularly  as 
business  enterprises  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion, processing,  and  distribution  of  energy 
and  fuel: 

(8)  governmental  programs  and  policies 
now  In  operation,  including  not  only  their 
effect  upon  segments  of  the  fuel  and  energy 
industries,  but  also  their  Impact  upon  re- 
lated and  competing  sources  of  energy  and 
fuel  and  their  Interaction  with  other  govern- 
mental goals,  objectives,  and  programs:  and 

(9)  the  need.  If  any.  for  legislation  de- 
signed to  effectuate  recommendations  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  above  and  other  relevant 
oonstderatlons.  including  such  proposed 
amendments  to  existing  laws  as  necessary  to 
Integrate  existing  laws  Into  an  effective  long- 
t«rm  fuels  and  energy  program. 

Sec.  3  The  Chairmen  and  ranking  minor- 
ity members  of  the  Committees  on  Com- 
merce and  Public  Works  or  their  designees 
and  the  ranking  majority  and  minority  Sen- 
ate members  of  the  Joint  Conunlttee  on 
Atomic  Energy  or  their  designees  shall  par- 
ticipate In  the  study  authorized  herein  and 
the  Senators  so  appointed  shall  serve  with 
the  committee  In  an  ex  officio  capacity. 

Src.  4.  The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Is  authorised  to 
appoint  an  advisory  panel  or  panels  of  non- 
government experts  In  the  fields  of  fuels  and 
energy  and  the  environment.  Such  advisors 
shall  serve  without  compeosatlon. 

See.  5.  P\)r  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  oommittee  is  authorized  through  Janu- 
ary 31,  1973  (1)  to  make  such  expenditures 
as  It  deems  advisable:  (3)  to  employ  upon 
a  temporary  basis,  technical,  clerical,  and 
other  assistant  and  consultants:  (3i  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  concerned,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  to  uti- 
lize the  reimbursable  services,  Information, 
facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  of  the  de- 
partments or  agencies  of  the  Government: 
(4)  and  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Chair- 
men of  other  committees  of  the  Senate  to 
utilize  the  services.  Information,  facilities, 
and  personnel  of  such  conunlttees  as  needed 
to  assist  In  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this 
resolution. 

Sec.  6.  The  ootnmlttee  shall  report  lu  find- 
ing?, together  with  iu  recommendations  for 


legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  September  I,  1973. 

S«:.  7.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution,  from  the  date  of  Its 
agreement    through   January   31.    1972.  shall 

not  exceed  I and  shall  be  paid  from 

the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  cm  vouch- 
ers approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
ferred earlier  to  the  news  accounts  in 
Washington  and  New  York  newspapers  of 
February  3  and  4.  1971  relating  to  the 
foreig:n  oil  crisis  and  the  domestic  power 
shortage.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
liave  printed  in  the  Ricord  at  this  point 
four  articles  from  the  Washington  Post, 
one  a  Reuter  international  dispatch,  an 
Associated  Press  story  from  Teheran,  and 
two  by  Post  Staff  Writers  William  L. 
Claiborne  and  Karl  E.  Meyer;  and  two 
New  York  Daily  News  items  by  Robert 
Carroll. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

I  From  the  Washington  Poet.  Feb  3,  1971) 
On.  TAUCa  BacAK  Orr  in  Tehran 
TiRaAN. — Negotiations  between  Interna- 
tional oil  companies  and  the  Persian  Oulf 
producing  vtates  collapsed  tonight,  raising 
the  possibility  of  reprisals  against  Western  oil 
supplies. 

The  form  of  retaliation  trill  be  decided  by  a 
meeting  here  Wednesday  of  the  lO-natlon  Or- 
ganization of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries, 
which  prxluce  85  per  cent  of  the  oil  con- 
sumed by  Western  Europe. 

Negotiators  for  33  companies,  which  have 
been  seeking  a  settlement  of  the  demands  of 
the  six  oil-producing  countries  In  the  gulf 
for  higher  revenues.  Issued  a  statement  to- 
night admitting  failure. 

"It  has  not  been  possible  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  the  financial  Items  or  to  obtain  ade- 
quate assurances  that  a  sufficient  volume  of 
oil  will  be  available  for  the  needs  of  the  con- 
suming oountnes,"  they  said. 

The  oil  companies  made  an  offer  which 
would  have  meant  more  than  1700  million  in 
extra  revenue  to  the  producers  this  year,  ris- 
ing to  $16  billion  In  1975. 

Although  progress  was  made  on  many 
Issues,  there  were  significant  differences  on 
the  financial  aspects,  the  statement  said. 

"But  the  critical  point  of  assuring  an  un- 
interrupted flow  of  oil  In  the  face  of  threats 
to  restrict  oil  availability  remains,"  the  state- 
ment added.  . 

The  oil  companies  said  they  "greatly  re- 
gretted" that  the  gulf  states  had  set  a  dead- 
line for  agreement  which  expires  Wednesday. 
They  said  they  hoped  there  would  be  further 
negotiations  and  were  ready  to  continue  dls- 
ctiaslons  at  any  time  and  place. 

But  the  producer  countries  have  shown 
themselves  In  no  mood  to  continue  negotia- 
Uons  beyond  Wednesday's  deadline. 

The  ministerial  meeting  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries,  which 
groups  of  six  gulf  states — Iran.  Iraq,  Kuwait, 
Saudi  Arabia.  Abu  Dhabi  and  Qatar — with 
Libya,  Algeria,  Venezuela  and  Indonesia,  will 
start  Wednesday  with  a  mandate  to  retaliate 
In  the  absence  of  agreement. 

Iran,  the  biggest  oil  producer  In  the  gulf, 
will  declare  Its  reaction  to  the  collapse  of  the 
talks  when  the  Shah  addresses  an  organiza- 
tion session  Wednesday. 

Nine  days  ago  he  said  that  If  there  were  no 
agreement  on  oil  prices  before  the  session, 
the  gulf  states  might  follow  the  example  of 
Venezuela,  which  unilaterally  Increased  lU 
tax  on  oil  company  incomes  and  Increased  the 
price  of  oil  on  which  the  tax  Is  based. 

But  some  organization  members  are  be- 
lieved to  favor  cutting  off  oil  to  demonstrate 
the  groups  power. 


(From   the  Washington   Post.  Feb.    4.   i97j| 
Ou.  Nations  Consioeb  Paicx  Boost 

TEHRAN— Ten  oil-producing  nations  to- 
day threw  their  support  to  a  proposal  by  the 
Shah  of  Iran  that  their  legislatures  take  in- 
dividual action  to  boost  the  price  of  oil 

Addressing  a  meeting  of  the  Organization 
of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries  (OPEC) 
the  Iranian  ruler  suggested  that  in  view  of 
the  breakdown  m  their  talks  with  the  world's 
major  oil  companies,  they  adopt  a  system  that 
has  "precedenu  in  other  areas." 

Presumably  the  Shah  was  referring  to  a 
unilateral  boost  In  the  price  of  oil.  as  Vene- 
zuela has  done  through  higher  taxes  on  the 
Income  of  oil  companies. 

The  shah  noted  that  the  six  Persian  Oulf 
states  have  been  seeking  a  price  that  would 
hike  their  income  on  a  barrel  of  oil  to  tl  35 
The  gulf  nations  now  earn  about  $l  a  bar- 
rel on  a  posted  price  of  tl.79. 

RATIONAI,.    REASONABLE 

"In  the  light  of  these  events  I  now  suggest 
that  the  countries  of  thU  region  should  adopt 
a  system  which  would  be  rational  and  reason- 
able."  said  the  shah. 

He  told  OPEC  delegates  that  price  legUla- 
tlons  would  be  in  accord  with  UN  resolu- 
tions safeguarding  the  sovereign  rights  and 
independence   of   countries. 

It  also  would  ensure  the  stability  and  con- 
fidence  which  Is  the  objective  of  consuming 
countries."  said  the  Iranian  monarch. 

He  proposed  that  the  countries  involved 
should  legislate  simultaneously 

After  the  shah's  speech.  OPEC  delegates 
followed  him  to  the  dais  to  support  his 
proposals 

"Legislation  is  the  best  action  we  can  take 
In  the  right  direction  toward  achieving  our 
goals,"  said  Libyan  Oil  Minister  Ezzedln 
Mabruk 

"We  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  execute  our 
rights  and  In  this  very  reasonable  way  of  leg- 
islation." said  Kuwait's  Abdul  Rahman 
Salem  al  Atlkl. 

SHUTDOWN    THREATTNED 

The  shah  told  a  news  conference  later  that 
If  the  world's  oil  companies  failed  to  comply 
with  the  proposed  new  laws,  the  oil-pro- 
ducing countries  should  "take  appropriate  ac- 
tion. Including  the  shutdown  of  oil  exports." 

The  10  OPEC  countries— Algeria.  Libya. 
Iraq.  Iran.  Saudi  Arabia.  Kuwait,  Abu  Dahabl, 
Qatar,  Indonesia  and  Venezuela — account  for 
86  per  cent  of  the  non-Communist  world's 
oil  exports. 

While  the  shah's  proposals  would  Increase 
the  price  of  oil  considerably,  they  averted  the 
threat  of  an  immediate  embargo  on  oil  sup- 
plies to  the  West. 

The  shah  offered  the  oil  companies  an  op- 
portunity to  reopen  negotiations  provided 
they  met  the  demands  of  the  producer  coun- 
tries and  made  an  approach  to  them  before 
the  passing  of  the  new  unilateral  price  law. 

He  said  a  deadline  would  be  set  by  Thurs- 
day. 

The  shah  cooled  extremist  elements  within 
OPEC  by  assuring  them  that  there  had  been 
no  big-power  Interference  In  the  current 
negotiations. 

The  Iranian  ruler  claimed  that  the  real  In- 
come from  oil.  eroded  by  Inflation,  had  de- 
clined by  30  per  cent  In  10  years. 

[From   the   Washington   Post.   Feb    3.   1971) 

Pepco  Cuts  Powei  6  Percent  to  Area  TTsers 

(By  WUliam  L.  CTalbome) 

Electrical  power  to  the  340.000  Washington 
area  customers  of  the  Potomac  Electric 
Power  Co.  was  reduced  by  5  percent  yester- 
day, even  though  peak  usage  was  only  two- 
thirds  of  that  recorded  during  last  8»immer's 
|X>wer  shortages. 

Pepco  blamed  the  reduction  on  a  combina- 
tion of  planned  and  unplanned  shutdowns  of 
g-neratlng  plants,  coupled  with  the  winter's 
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coldest  weather  and  Increased  use  of  electric 
beaters. 

Heven  other  utilities  In  the  Pennsylvania- 
New  Jersey-Maryland  (PJM)  power  coopera- 
tive also  cut  back  volUge. 

New  York  City,  which  Is  not  part  of  the 
PJM  grid,  recorded  a  voltage  cutback  of  5  per 
cent,  the  second  consecutive  day  that  Con- 
solidated Edison  ordered  a  reduction.  Heat 
was  shut  off  In  subway  cars  and  offices  and 
commercial  customers  were  asked  to  turn  off 
lights  to  conserve  electricity. 

By  way  of  explaining  the  power  "brown- 
outs" occurring  in  a  season  when  usage  Is 
lowest.  N.  Eugene  Otto,  a  Pepco  qxikesman. 
said  the  generator  shutdowns  for  mainte- 
nance "has  to  be  done  In  the  winter  so  we'll 
be  In  good  shape  In  the  summer." 

"The  same  conditions  exist  up  and  down 
the  coast  in  the  Northeast.  This  Is  nothing 
new."  he  said,  noting  that  last  year  6  per 
cent  voltage  reductions  occurred  three  times 
in  January,  once  in  February  and  twice  in 
March. 

Officials  of  Pepco  and  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  said  the  effects  on  household 
appliances  would  be  negligible,  although 
heating  thermostats  may  react  to  the  lower 
voltage  by  making  furnaces  run  longer  than 
usual. 

Also,  some  broadcasting  engineers  said  that 
lower  voltage  In  the  home  could  result  in 
smaller  and  fuzzier  television  images,  par- 
ticularly with  older  receivers. 

Pepco  began  its  voltage  cutback  at  9:10 
ajn.  Monday  and  restored  power  to  full  peak 
at  10  p.m.,  after  the  industrial  load  went  off 
the  line,  a  company  official  said.  Yesterday, 
the  utility  reduced  power  at  7  a.m. 

The  Virginia  Electric  Power  Co..  which  is 
not  part  of  the  PJM  pool,  did  not  reduce 
voltage. 

Otto  attributed  yesterday's  power  drain  to 
a  series  of  scheduled  shutdowns  of  generat- 
ing plants  undergoing  routine  maintenance. 
Additionally,  he  said,  three  generating  sta- 
tions have  been  shut  down  this  winter  be- 
cause of  equipment  failure. 

Pepco's  Morgantown.  Md.  plant  was 
closed  In  November  because  of  equipment 
failure  and  will  not  reopen  until  June. 

On  Jan.  13.  a  transformer  at  the  Dlckerson, 
Md.,  plant  broke  down  and  It  was  returned 
to  the  factory  for  repairs,  requiring  a  shut- 
down of  that  station  until  July. 

The  latest  crisis  occurred  Monday  at  Pep- 
co's Bennlng  Road  NE  generating  plant, 
where  a  boiler  leak  required  that  facility  to 
be  shut  until  at  least  today,  Otto  said. 

All  of  these  developments,  and  similar  sit- 
uations in  other  utilities  of  the  PJM  power 
pool,  necessitated  the  5  per  cent  voltage  re- 
duction. Otto  said. 

The  PJM  pool  of  13  utilities  allows  Indi- 
vidual companies  to  buy  extra  power  when 
unusual  needs  arise  or  when  generating  ca- 
pacity Is  reduced.  However,  when  all  the  co- 
operating utilities  are  taxed,  or  when  gener- 
ating capacity  of  all  Is  below  normal,  a  pow- 
er reduction  throughout  the  pool  Is  the  only 
solution.  Otto  said. 

At  4  p.m.  yesterday,  Washington  area  cus- 
tomers were  using  1.774,000  kilowatts  of 
electricity,  91,000  kilowatts  of  which  were 
purchased  from  as  far  away  as  Cleveland. 

Last  summer's  peak  use,  which  required 
voltage  reductions  of  5  per  cent  and  led  to 
several  days  of  temporary  blackouts  In  se- 
lected areas,  was  2,908,000  kilowatts. 

Otto  said  that  on  Monday,  before  the 
boiler  leak,  the  Bennlng  Road  plant  was  gen- 
erating 275,000  kilowatts,  which  he  said 
would  make  up  the  deficiency.  Rep«ilrmen 
were  working  throughout  the  night  on  the 
equipment  In  hopes  of  making  it  functional 
this  morning,  he  said. 

Arthur  Profflt,  head  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission's  supply  requirements  section, 
said  that  the  entire  PJM  pool  was  short  the 
equivalent  of  2<4  million  kilowatts  because 
of  scheduled  malnten&noe,  and  an  additional 


4>4  million  kilowatts  because  of  unexpected 
outages  of  generating  plants. 

Both  Profflt  and  Otto  said  effects  on  con- 
sumers as  a  result  of  the  voltage  reduction 
would  barely  be  noticeable. 

"Basically,  when  you  lower  your  voltage 
for  heaters,  lights,  toasters  and  other  appli- 
ances, you  dont  get  the  same  output,  but  It 
should  be  Insignificant."  Profflt  said. 

He  said  most  new  appliances  are  designed 
to  accommodate  10  percent  lees  than  nor- 
mal voltage. 

Al  Harmon,  chief  engineer  for  WTTG-TV. 
said  that  television  transmitting  equipment 
could  easily  be  adjusted  to  accommodate  the 
power  reduction,  but  when  home  voltage  is 
reduced,  smaller  pictures  may  result.  Ralph 
Mlaska.  chief  engineer  of  WTOP-TV,  said 
that  viewers  living  In  fringe  areas  some  dis- 
tance from  a  transmitter  would  likely  notice 
a  smaller  and  fuzzier  image  on  their  seits. 

While  local  gas  usage  was  high,  service 
was  not  affected,  according  to  Jack  Ray- 
mond, of  Washington  Oas  Light  Co.  He  said 
that  during  the  current  cold  spell,  usage 
has  approached,  but  not  exceeded,  the  record 
set  on  Jan.  9,  1970. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  3,  1971) 

CoNTiNTJiNG  Power  Crisis  Dims  New  York 

(By  Karl  Meyer) 

New  York. — Subway  cars  were  ice  cold, 
office  lights  blinked  off  to  conserve  electricity 
and  voltage  was  cut  by  5  per  cent  as  New 
York  City  coped  stoically  with  a  new  head- 
ache— Its  first  sustained  mid -winter  power 
crisis. 

For  the  second  consecutive  day,  (Consoli- 
dated Ekllson  was  forced  to  reduce  voltage, 
and  to  import  outside  electricity  In  order  to 
get  by  without  the  extreme  step  of  selective 
blackouts.  This  was  the  city's  sixth  voltage 
cutback  In  the  last  16  days. 

SlmlUir  cutbacks  were  ordered  throughout 
New  York  State  and  by  members  of  the 
Pennsylvania-New  Jersey-Maryland  power 
pool. 

Normally,  peak  power  demands  come  In 
the  hot  summer  months  and  last  July  New 
York  endured  Its  worst  crisis  aside  from  the 
great  blackout  of  1965.  Only  once  before  In 
winter  months — on  Jan.  9,  1970 — ^has  Con 
Ed  been  Impelled  to  reduced  voltage  to  pro- 
tect Its  reserve  capacity. 

The  reason  for  the  present  crisis,  accord- 
ing to  the  utility's  spokesman,  Is  a  com- 
bination of  a  prolonged  cold  wave  and  the 
breakdown  of  major  generators. 

Yesterday  the  utility  found  Itself  without 
a  single  kilowatt  of  reserve  capacity  during 
the  peak  ho\ir  of  5  to  6  p.m.,  when  Its  supply 
exactly  equalled  the  power  demands  for  6,- 
686.000  kilowatts. 

The  peak  demand  today  was  Just  below 
yesterday's  figure — 5.681,000  kilowatts  be- 
tween 5  and  6  p.m.,  leaving  a  reserve  margin 
of  167,000  kilowatts. 

With  even  colder  weather  forecast  for  to- 
day, Con  Ed  had  appealed  to  all  Its  customers 
to  use  as  little  p>ower  as  possible.  At  8  a.m. 
a  5  per  cent  voltage  reduction  was  Imposed. 
At  11:40  a.m.,  the  heat  was  turned  off  In 
the  city's  7.000  subway  cars,  saving  8.000  to 
100,000  kilowatts.  It  w^as  turned  on  again 
at  6  p.m. 

The  temperature  fell  to  6  degrees,  the  sec- 
ond coldest  day  of  the  winter.  And  by  mid- 
afternoon  many  office  buildings  bad  dark- 
ened the  lights  In  their  lobbies. 

Businesses  were  urged  to  turn  out  electric 
window  displays  and  outside  advertising 
signs.  With  steps  like  this,  plus  the  purchase 
of  about  900,000  kilowatts  of  outside  power. 
Con  Ed  was  able  to  survive  without  goln^  to 
the  third  and  highest  voltage  cut  of  8  per 
cent. 

According  to  Con  Ed.  most  appliances  and 
machinery  can  tolerate  a  ventage  cut  of  at 
least  10  per  cent.  The  only  perceptible  sign 


of  cuts  lower  than  that  Is  shrinks^  of  TV 
pictures. 

The  major  problem  for  Oon  Ed  has  been 
the  continued  breakdown  of  the  mllUon- 
kllowatt  "Big  Allls"  generator  in  Ravens- 
wood,  Queens,  disabled  since  last  July  21.  In 
addition,  the  265.000-kUow«.tt  nuclear  unl^ 
at  Indian  Point  has  been  out  of  service  since 
last  May. 

Two  more  units  developed  trouble,  one  at 
the  Hell  Oate  plant  and  another  at  the 
Arthur  Kill  plant  on  Staten  Island,  but  both 
were  expected  to  be  operating  again  shortly. 

The  message  of  today's  power  crisis  was 
clear  and  grim  for  most  New  Yorkers — If  the 
utility  was  unable  to  meet  the  winter  peaks 
without  emergency  steps  It  will  certainly  be 
In  even  more  serious  trouble  next  summer 
when  air  conditioners  drain  millions  of  kilo- 
watts. A  city  ofllclal  concerned  with  the  power 
problem  discounted  Oon  Ed's  assurances 
that  It  hoped  to  have  a  wider  margin  for 
power  this  summer  than  last. 

The  official  said  "the  practical  situation  is 
In  fact  much  ;i>ore  pessimistic  than  the  pro- 
jected figure  \70uld  Indicate."  He  noted  that 
Con  Ed's  estimate  included  use  of  units  of 
doubtful  rellabUlty. 


[Prom  the   New   York   Dally   News,   Feb.   3, 
1971] 

Con  Ed  Winter  Mznti:  Cold  Cuts,  Candle- 
light 

(By  Robert  Carroll) 

Crippled  Consolidated  Edison  limped 
through  Its  worst  crisis  since  last  summer  as 
bitter  cold  weather  and  the  demand  for  elec- 
tricity caused  lights  to  go  dim  In  Manhattan 
office  buildings  yesterday,  cut  off  heat  to 
some  subway  cars  and  brought  an  app>eal  to 
the  public  to  curb  its  use  of  power. 

Con  Ed  went  Into  a  5%  voltage  cut  at  8 
a.m..  the  earliest  dally  cutback  In  the  util- 
ity's history.  As  the  day  wore  on,  the  utility's 
reserve  of  power  dipped  to  within  1  %  of  both 
its  generating  capacity  and  available  pur- 
chases of  power. 

Temperatures  that  sank  to  a  low  of  6  de- 
grees caused  numerous  problems  for  motor- 
ists also.  The  Automobile  Club  of  New  York 
reported  6,(X)0  stalled  cars  In  the  metropoli- 
tan area  during  the  morning  rush. 

cutback  nohtheast-wide 

At  midday,  the  New  York  Telephone  Co. 
assisted  Con  Ed  in  the  power  crisis  by  cut- 
ting loose  from  the  p>ower  grid  and  placing 
its  70  or  so  buildings  In  the  metropolitan 
area  on  emergency  generators. 

The  criuich  extended  through  most  of  the 
Northeast,  with  all  but  one  member  of  the 
New  York  power  pool — Rochester  Gas  &  Eec- 
trlc — Joining  in  the  6%  voltage  cutback.  All 
four  New  Jersey  utility  companies  went  to 
5%.  together  with  other  companies  In  the 
Pennsylvanla-Maryland-New  Jersey  pool. 

The  cold  weather  added  to  the  woes  of 
100,000  residents  of  the  1,0(X)  buildings  man- 
aged by  the  City  Urban  Renewal  Manage- 
ment Corp.  They  were  left  without  heat  and 
other  services  Monday  by  a  strike  of  1,000 
maintenance  workers. 

subway   cars   unheateo 

Heat  was  turned  off  In  those  subway  cars 
operating  below  ground.  The  action  was 
taken  by  the  Transit  Authority  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mayor  Lindsay's  emergency  Control 
Board. 

Business  firms  turned  off  elect,  leal  window 
displays  and  advertising  signs  and  major 
office  buildings,  in  addition  to  switching  off 
or  dimming  some  lights,  turned  off  some  ele- 
vators and  cut  down  on  use  of  steam  heat. 

In  response  to  the  Con  Ed  app>eal,  Thk 
News  Building  cut  back  on  elevator  useage 
by  20Tc.  reduced  lighting  In  public  areas  by 
50  % .  and  curtailed  power  to  its  air  handling 
equipment  by  25%. 

Con  Ed's  voltage  reduction  yesterday  was 
Its  sixth  In  16  days.  Last  summer  the  utility 
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bad  to  trim  yoltsgea  on  15  days  and  on  on« 
day  shut  off  power  completely  to  parta  of 
Stalen  Island  and  Weotcbecter  County. 


Con  Ed  Hxatid  Up  on  Cmticism 

Although  short  on  power.  Consolidated  Ed- 
ison Is  long  on  reasons  why  New  Yorkers  find 
themselves  scrambling  for  kilowatts  only  six 
months  after  last  summer's  critical  electricity 
famine — and  at  a  time  when  electric  power 
is  normally  a  surplus  commodity. 

The  crisis,  says  Con  Ed,  developed  from 
plant  construction  delays,  delays  in  winning 
approval  from  regulatory  agencies,  labor  dis- 
putes and  opposition  to  plant  and  trans- 
mission line  siting  by  conservation  and  en- 
vironmental groups. 

Con  Ed  insists  that  the  utUlty  Itself  Is 
guiltless.  "Our  forecasts  10  years  ago  of  what 
our  demands  would  be  have  been  remarkably 
accurate,"  said  a  spokesman.  "Also,  the  power 
facilities  necessary  to  meet  those  demands 
have  been  planned.  But,  for  reasons  beyond 
our  control,  we  couldnt  complete  our  pro- 
grams." 

Some  of  these  programs  have  never  even 
got  off  the  ground.  The  Storm  King  pumped 
storage  facility  on  the  Hudson,  planned  for 
operation  In  1963,  Is  still  tied  up  In  litiga- 
tion Indian  Point  nuclear  plant  No.  2,  ex- 
pected to  be  operating  In  1969.  won't  be  ready 
to  produce  until  late  this  year,  at  best.  Indian 
Point  No.  3  Is  due  In  1972.  two  years  late, 
while  No.  4  has  been  pushed  back  to  1978 — 
four  years  beyond  its  Initial  ready  date. 

With  its  nuclear  programs  stymied,  Con 
Ed  said  it  accelerated  its  fossil  fuel  plant 
program  In  Astoria.  Queens,  and  at  Bowline 
and  Roseton  on  the  Hudson.  The  Astoria  pro- 
posal. Con  Ed  points  out,  was  cut  bctck  50<% 
by  city  order — a  perfect  example,  says  the 
utility,  of  an  outside  force  at  work  over  which 
It  had  no  control. 

"How  many  contingencies  can  any  utility 
reasonably  be  expected  to  plan  for?"  asked 
*  harassed  Con  Ed  official. 

Critics  of  the  utility  argue  that  Con  Ed 
should  plan  for  every  contingency,  that  It 
haont  done  this  and  that  the  regulatory 
agencies — especlaUy  the  State  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission — have  been  equally  remiss 
In  making  and  keeping  Con  Ed  responsible. 

What's  needed,  say  these  critics,  above  the 
Interests  of  stockholders  is  research,  experi- 
mentation and  realistic  planning  that  puts 
public  need  above  profit 


ADDITIONAL     STATEMENTS  OF 
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NEW  INFORMATION  ON  CRIME 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  rapidly  increasing  crime  rate 
of  recent  years  has  been  a  source  of  great 
concern  to  the  American  people.  In  many 
of  our  urban  areas  people  dwell  In  con- 
siderable fear  for  their  personal  safety 
and  for  the  safety  of  their  property  and 
possessions. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  additional  in- 
formation about  the  incidence  and  seri- 
ousness of  crime  is  soon  to  become  avail- 
able. The  Ceasxis  Bureau,  in  much  the 
same  way  that  It  measures  unemploy- 
ment. Is  to  undertake  an  In -depth  survey 
of  Individuals  and  business  establish- 
ments on  a  twlce-a-year  basis  to  deter- 
mine more  fully  the  actual  damage  done 
by  crime,  the  anxiety  It  causes,  and  to 
provide  the  greatest  accuracy  possible 
with  respect  to  the  measurement  of  the 
crime  rate. 

The  Justice  Department,  which  Is  set- 
ting up  the  new  system  within  Its  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration, 
indicates    that    the    study   will    be   the 


largest  ongoing  statistical  survey  In  the 
world.  It  should  be  a  valuable  addition 
to  what  I  hope  is  an  intensifying  war  on 
crime  throughout  our  country. 

Today's  New  York  Times,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, contains  a  news  article  setting 
forth  the  plans  for  this  crime  survey,  for 
which  pilot  studies  are  now  being  con- 
ducted In  Dayton.  Ohio,  and  San  Jose, 
Calif. 

BeUeving  that  this  article  will  be  of 
Interest  to  Senators.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

U.S.  ESTABUBHING  NXW  CSIMX  INOCX — STSTKII 

Involvss    StravxYs    or    Boxes    and    Busi- 
NxasEs 

(By  Fred  P  Oraham) 

Washinoton.  February  3. — The  Federal 
Oovernment  Is  establishing  a  new  system  of 
crime  statistics  designed  to  gauge  the  level  of 
damage  and  anxiety  caused  by  crime,  as  well 
as  to  provide  a  more  accurate  measure  of  the 
crime  rate. 

Employing  a  technique  similar  to  the 
household  survey  used  to  measure  the  un- 
employment rate,  the  Census  Bureau  will  call 
on  a  carefully  selected  panel  of  homes  and 
business  establishments  across  the  country 
twice  a  year  to  interview  persons  who  have 
been  victims  of  crimes. 

Between  126.000  to  150.000  homes  and  busl- 
ue&ses  will  be  in  the  sample,  making  it  by  far 
the  largest  ongoing  statistical  survey  In  the 
world. 

Officials  at  the  Justice  Department,  which 
Is  setting  up  the  new  system  within  Its  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration.  In- 
sist that  It  is  not  Intended  to  replace  the 
crime  index  published  by  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation. 

MORE    ACCtnUTE 

But  the  survey  is  expected  to  be  far  more 
accurate  In  calculating  the  Incidence  of  crime 
than  the  F.B.I.'8  uniform  crime  repKirts. 
which  rely  solely  on  reports  from  local 
police  departments  of  crime  reported  to  them. 

The  F.B.I. '8  figures  have  been  widely  ques- 
tioned because  the  reporting  of  crimes  is 
known  to  be  erratic.  Household  surveys  made 
in  1966  by  the  President's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice indicated  that  two  or  three  times  more 
serious  crimes  occurred  than  those  reported 
to  the  F.B.I. 

The  unemployment  survey,  which  checks 
50,000  households  esM:h  month  and  is  now  the 
largest  in  the  world,  is  thought  to  be  ac- 
cxirate  within  0.2  per  cent.  Thus,  the  new 
crime  survey  of  150,000  homes  and  businesses 
is  expected  to  tell  with  great  accuracy  what 
percentage  of  the  people  have  been  victims 
of  various  crimes  within  each  six-month 
period. 

STATISTICAIXT    OOXTHV 

The  large  sample  Is  necessary  because  only 
about  4  per  cent  of  the  public  became  crime 
victims  each  year  This  means  that  the  sam- 
ple should  produce  about  6.000  victims  each 
year,  which  Is  a  statistically  sound  sample 
f<^  Census  Biireau  personnel  to  interview. 

Osorge  E.  Hall,  director  of  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration's  Na- 
tional Criminal  Justice  Statistics  Center. 
which  Is  In  charge  of  the  survey,  said  In  an 
Interview  that  Its  major  importance  would 
not  be  the  more  accurate  crime  count.  "For 
the  first  time  we  wUI  have  an  accurate  quali- 
tative gauge  of  crime  and  Its  Impact  on 
people"  he  said,  "which  will  greatly  benefit 
the  police  and  the  public." 

Using  a  system  of  detailed  interviewing 
developed  by  two  criminologists  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  Marvin  K.  Wolfgang 
and   Thorsten   Sellin,    the   Oovernment    will 


learn  whether  the  level  of  vlclousness  in  such 
crimes  as  robbery,  rape  and  assault  is  rising 
or  declining.  Also,  the  amount  of  money  be- 
ing taken  In  robberies,  larcenies  and  burgla- 
ries will  be  known. 

DEGREE    or    BXRIOUSNSaS 

A  major  shortcoming  of  the  F.B.I,  crime 
index  Is  that  it  lumps  crimes  of  varying 
seriousness  together.  A  child's  taking  of  hU 
schoolmate's  lunch  money  and  a  vicious 
mugging  are  both  classed  as  robberies.  The 
new  survey  will  Improve  on  this  by  telling 
how  serious  crime  Is,  as  well  as  how  preva- 
lent. 

Mr.  Hall  said  that  the  social  and  economic 
costs  of  crime  will  be  measured  by  asking 
to  what  extent  people  are  staying  away  from 
downtown  areas  or  changing  other  habits 
because  of  a  fear  of  crime. 

Pilot  studies  are  now  being  conducted  In 
Dayton.  Ohio,  and  San  Jose.  Calif.,  to  refine 
methods  to  be  used  In  the  survey.  During  the 
rest  of  the  year.  Census  Bureau  personnel 
will  conduct  interviews  across  the  country  to 
develop  the  150.000-unlt  sample. 

Mr.  Hall  expects  the  first  survey  to  be 
completed  next  year,  but  the  Oovernment 
may  keep  these  figures  In  1973.  This  would 
Increase  Its  accuracy  by  comparing  the  two 
years'  results. 


THE  ALASKA  PIPELINE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Parks  and  Conservation  magazine, 
in  a  special  issue,  contained  an  excel- 
lent article  concerning  my  State,  Alaska. 

In  the  same  issue,  the  editorial  staff  of 
this  magazine  produced  an  editorial 
dealing  with  the  pipeline  in  Alaska. 

The  editorial  was  entitled,  "Oil,  Alaska, 
and  the  National  Interest." 

Keith  Hay,  the  wildlife  director  of  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute,  has  writ- 
ten to  the  editor  of  the  National  Parks 
and  Conservation  magazine  to  discuss 
some  of  the  points  raised  in  that  edi- 
torial. 

Because  of  the  focus  that  has  centered 
upon  my  State,  and  the  proposal  to  build 
a  pipeline,  I  think  it  important  that  all 
sides  of  this  issue  be  brought  out  for  pub- 
lic review.  Accordingly,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  and  Mr.  Hav's 
letter  to  the  editor  be  printed  in  full  im- 
mediately following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 
(From   the   National    Parks   &   Conservation 
magazine.  November  1970] 

Ou.,  Alaska,  and  the  National  Interest 

The  countdown  toward  possible  disaster  in 
Alaska  Is  rapidly  running   Its  course. 

For  the  moment,  construction  of  the  pro- 
posed Trans  Alaska  Pipeline  System  from 
Prudhoe  Bay  to  Valdez  has  been  blocked  by 
Injunction. 

But  the  existing  freeze  on  the  selection  of 
Federal  land  by  the  State  of  Alaska  will  ex- 
pire at  midnight.  December  31.  1970  Under 
the  Statehood  Act.  Alaska  then  re-acqulres 
the  right  to  select  lands  along  the  pipeline 
right-of-way,  removing  them  from  Federal 
control  and  depriving  the  Court  of  jurisdic- 
tion. 

No  further  warnings  are  necessary  In  re- 
gard to  the  manifest  dangers  Involved  In 
this  project:  the  possible  melting  of  the 
permafrost,  the  resulting  destruction  of  the 
tundra  the  probable  consequent  oil  spills, 
the  blockage  of  caribou  migrations,  and  the 
general  wreckage  of  the  environment. 

Perhaps  even  more  serlotis  Is  the  danger 
pointed    out    by    Transportation    Secretary 
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Volpe,  that  oil  spills  in  the  Arctic,  darken- 
ing the  snow,  might  result  In  the  absorption 
of  enough  additional  heat  from  the  sun  to 
oause  the  melting  of  the  polar  Ice  cap.  If 
this  were  to  occur,  coastal  cities  all  over 
the  world  would  be  submerged  under  some 
300  feet  of  water.  Such  risks  cannot  be  taken 
lightly  by  responsible  public  or  corporation 
officials. 

Leaders  of  22  major  conserrstlon  and  eco- 
nomic organizations  addressed  a  letter  to 
President  Nixon  several  months  ago.  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Environmental  Coalition 
for  North  America,  urging  that  f  ull-eoale  pub- 
lic hearings  be  held  by  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  on  all  the  risks  and  pre- 
cautions Involved  before  any  permit  for  con- 
struction Is  granted.  The  President  has  never 
replied,  nor  has  the  Council  assumed  any 
reEponsibllities  in  the  matter. 

The  Alaska  natives  have  been  pressing 
their  very  just  and  reasonable  claims  for 
compensation  for  the  seizure  of  their  land  a 
century  and  more  ago  by  Russia  and  the 
United  States.  Large  land  claims  are  in- 
volved, and  the  natives  should  have  a  prior 
right  to  selection.  The  land  freeze  should  not 
be  lifted  until  the  natives  are  granted  their 
proper  first  choice. 

The  national  interest  of  the  American 
people  as  a  whole  In  the  preservation  of  the 
resources  and  environment  of  Alaska  Is  also 
Involved.  No  permit  should  be  granted  for 
the  construction  of  the  pipeline  until  it  has 
been  shown  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt 
that  this  national  Interest  has  been  com- 
pletely protected.  The  land  freeze  should  be 
continued  in  effect  for  that  purpose,  but 
other  Federal  controls  should  be  made  ready 
In  addition. 

Secretary  Volpe's  warning  Is  relevant  in 
this  cormectlon.  No  Federal  funds  should  be 
expended  on  highways  In  Alaska — on  any 
highways  at  all — until  the  responsible  of- 
ficials of  the  Federal  Oovernment  have  satis- 
fled  themselves,  and  until  the  American  pub- 
lic has  had  a  chance  to  satisfy  Itself,  that  no 
serious  consequences  will  follow  from  con- 
struction of  the  pipeline,  or  from  tanker 
transportation,  for  that  matter. 

This  is  nort  to  say  merely  that  all  possi- 
ble precautions  must  be  taken  against  spills; 
ruch  precautions  may  not  be  adequate;  the 
test  is  whether  ecological  disaster  can  result, 
regardless  of  precautions.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment contributes  90%  of  interstate  high- 
way funds;  50%  of  primary  highway  funds. 

The  State  of  Alaska  and  the  pipeline  com- 
panies have  severally  shown  considerable  re- 
luctance to  foot  the  bill  for  completing  the 
access  and  construction  roads  for  the  pipe- 
line. The  Nation  should  not  ball  them  out  of 
the  impasse  without  full  assurance  of  pro- 
tection of  the  national  Interest.  If  the  com- 
panies or  the  State  show  any  inclination  to 
go  ahead  with  construction  along  the  pipe- 
line at  their  own  expense,  road  funds  for  the 
entire  State  should  be  frozen — lmp>ounded  If 
necessary — until  the  national  security  has 
been  protected. 

There  are  serious  problems  of  national  de- 
fense In  this  business.  The  oil  of  Alaska  will 
be  useless  In  any  serious  military  emergency. 
One  conventional  bomb  on  a  pipeline  or 
tanker  would  end  the  matter.  Reliance  on 
Buch  sources  could  entrap  the  Nation  In  a 
major  mlllt\ry  defeat. 

If  the  price  of  oil  were  to  fall  to  world 
market  levels,  the  oil  of  Alaska  would  not  be 
developed  In  the  foreseeable  future  because 
of  high  extraction  and  transportation  costs. 
Not  that  Near  East  oU  appears  to  be  de- 
pendable at  the  moment,  but  Venezuelan  oil. 
just  for  example.  Is  available.  The  supplies  In 
the  contiguous  states  and  the  continental 
shelves  ought  to  be  conserved  for  a  serious 
military  emergency.  The  abandonment  of  oil 
Import  quotas  would  have  that  effect.  A 
thorough-going  Inquiry  Into  the  oil  busl- 
Qses  may  be  in  order  before  any  Alaskan 


pipeline  venttue  or  tanker  enterprise  is  al- 
lowed to  proceed. 

As  though  by  footnote,  we  might  add  that 
the  internal  combustion  engine  Is  on  its  way 
out.  The  day  of  gasoline  as  a  motor  fuel  may 
be  ending.  If  electric  cars  take  over,  energy 
for  batteries  will  be  transported  by  wire  and 
produced  at  mammoth  plants,  probably  nu- 
clear. The  Department  of  Transportation  has 
an  Interest  In  this  aspect  of  the  problem  In 
terms  of  the  development  of  a  rational  trans- 
portation  policy   for  the   country. 

We  come  back  to  the  notion  that  full- 
scale  public  hearings  under  Council  of  En- 
vironmental Quality  avispices  are  In  order. 
The  problem  is  not  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Deptartment  of  the  Interior  alone; 
the  Departments  of  Transportation  and  De- 
fense are  at  least  as  deeply  involved.  Full- 
scale  pubUc  hearings  would  allow  an  oppor- 
tunity for  environmental  scientists,  respon- 
sible private  organizations,  and  public  of- 
ficials to  lay  all  the  available  facts  before 
the  American  peof^e. 

Because  no  further  steps  can  be  taken 
toward  construction  during  the  oncoming 
winter,  there  Is  ample  time  for  such  hear- 
ings. The  President  has  the  power  and  a 
magnlflocnt  opportunity  at  this  juncture  to 
expedite  a  solution  to  the  Alaskan  oil 
problem  by  an  appeal  to  reason  In  the  light 
of  all  the  facte  available.  The  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  should  be  asked  and 
assisted  by  the  President  to  hold  open, 
ample,  and  formal  public  hearings  at  the 
earliest  opportunity.  All  American  citizens 
have  the  right  to  communicate  with  the 
President  and  tirge  this  course  upon  him. 


American  Petboleum  Institute, 
Waihington,  D.C..  January  12,  1971. 
To  the  EnrroB, 

SatioiuU  Parks  and  Conservation  Magazine, 
Washington,  B.C. 

De.\r  Editor:  I  have  just  read  your  special 
November  issue  on  Alaska.  It  contains  some 
excellent  articles  by  some  responsible  con- 
tributors who  obviously  have  firsthand 
knowledge  of  their  subject  and  an  impressive 
background  In  Arctic  affairs. 

Unfortunately,  yoxir  editorial  in  the  same 
issue  commencing  with,  "The  countdown  to- 
ward possible  disaster  in  Alaska,"  failed  to 
measure  up. 

In  discussing  oil  and  the  pipeline  in  Alaska 
It  Is  easy  and  perhaps  gratifying  to  some  to 
rei)eat  the  ecological  hyperbole  that  perme- 
ates so  much  writing  on  this  subject  today, 
e.g.,  melting  of  the  permafrost,  destruction 
of  the  tundra,  threat  of  oil  spills,  blockage 
of  caribou  migrations,  and  general  wreckage 
of  the  environment.  Exaggerations  on  en- 
vironmental matters  of  such  monumental 
import  by  either  conservation  or  Industry 
leaders  do  a  national  disservice.  Only  by 
reasonable  and  impartial  appraisal  of  all 
available  facts  can  we  achieve  a  balanced, 
rational  management  of  Alaska's  environ- 
ment, including  the  oonstruetive  use  of  its 
natural  resources  for  the  welfare  of  mankind. 
It  Is  m  this  spirit  that  I  take  Issue  with 
some  of  the  statements  In  your  edltx)rtal. 

To  be  spedflc,  here  are  a  few  of  the  points 
that  were  dlstiirblng: 

1.  You  ascribe  to  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion Volpe  a  statement  that  oil  spills  In  the 
Arctic  could  darken  the  snow  and  result  in 
the  absorption  of  enough  heat  from  the  sun 
to  cause  the  melting  of  the  polar  Ice  cap. 
resulting  in  the  Inundation  of  coastal  cities 
all  over  the  world  under  two  hundred  feet 
of  water.  Inasmuch  as  I  was  curious  about 
the  scientific  basis  for  such  an  assertion.  I 
called  the  Secretary's  office  and  was  advised 
that  no  one  could  recall  or  substantiate  the 
Secretary's  having  made  such  a  statement. 
I  would  be  most  Interested  in  being  referred 
to  documentation  of  this  remark  attributed 
to  Secretary  Volpe.  The  Secretary  did  an- 
nounce on  July  22,  1070,  that  the  VS.  Coast 


Guard  would  conduct  a  series  of  experiments 
Ln  August  to  determine  the  environmental 
effect  of  experiments  in  August  to  determine 
the  environmental  effect  of  oil  spills  in  the 
Arctic.  Some  heat-balance  studies  were  sub- 
sequently conducted,  and  I  discussed  the 
nature  of  these  studies  along  with  the  state- 
ment attributed  to  the  Secretary  with  the 
Scientific  Director  of  that  mission.  He  stated 
that  be  knew  of  no  scientific  justification 
for  such  a  statement. 

2.  Your  editorial  states  that  "The  pipe- 
line companies  have  .  .  .  shown  consider- 
able reluctance  to  foot  the  bill  for  complet- 
ing the  access  and  construction  roads  for 
the  pipeline."  The  companies  have  Indeed 
been  reluctant  to  "foot  the  bill"  for  any 
pipeline  road  until  they  have  assurance  that 
they  will  be  permitted  to  build  a  pipeline 
to  go  with  it.  I  hc^e  you  will  agree  that  in 
the  absence  of  this  assurance,  such  reluc- 
tance Is  undentandahle.  Incidentally,  many 
conservatlonlstti  feel  that  one  of  the  most 
important  long-range  environmental  con- 
cerns of  the  pipeline  road  is  the  need  for 
immediate  land-use  zoning  to  Insure  that 
the  road  and  the  activities  it  is  sure  to  stim- 
ulate will  be  an  asset  rather  than  a  liability 
to  Alaska's  future. 

3.  Your  editorial  assessment  of  the  military 
value  of  oil  in  Alaska  is  frankly  puzzling  to 
me.  You  question  the  military  security  of 
Alaskan  oil  while  urging  reliance  on  Vene- 
zuelan oil.  Apart  from  that,  however,  It 
would  seem  that  interruptions  in  supply  of 
oil  under  U.S.  control  (such  as  that  in 
Alaska)  are  far  less  likely  than  would  be  the 
case  for  oil  In  countries  in  South  America 
or  in  the  Middle  East. 

4.  The  editorial  is  out  of  date  in  its  com- 
ments on  the  price  of  Middle  East  oil — 
which,  under  current  rates  for  chartering 
tankers.  Is  now  higher  delivered  to  U.S.  East 
Coast  ports  than  domestically  produced  oil 
delivered  to  the  same  ports.  Moreover,  the 
editorial  implies  that  vast  additional  sup- 
plies of  crude  can  be  imported  from  Vene- 
zuela. This  is  simply  not  the  case.  In  fact, 
production  In  Venezuela  is  presently  at  or 
near  capacity. 

6.  The  editorial  urges  that  VS.  produced 
oil  be  "conserved  for  a  serious  military  emer- 
gency." This  implies  that  oil  production  can 
be  turned  off  and  on  like  a  water  faucet. 
But,  with  unlimited  foreign  oil  imports, 
large,  portions  of  the  domestic  industry 
would  gradually  have  to  close  down.  Then  If 
an  emergency  arose,  and  imported  oil  sup- 
plies were  cut  off,  it  would  take  years  and 
billions  of  dollars  to  rebuild  a  new  domes- 
tic producing  Industry.  It  takes  between 
three  to  ten  years  to  develop  an  oil  field 
even  after  a  commercial  discovery  has  been 
made. 

One  of  the  paramount  concerns  of  the  oil 
Industry  in  Alaska  is  to  show  the  world  that 
oil  can  be  produced  and  transported  In  a 
manner  consonant  with  sound  environmen- 
tal standards.  Along  with  a  group  of  other 
conservationists  (who  are  receiving  copies  of 
this  letter),  oilmen  and  environmental  writ- 
ers, I  saw  such  efforts  everywhere  I  went 
last  fall.  I  spent  nearly  two  weeks  personally 
observing  oil  operations  and  pipeline  research 
projects  In  that  state.  It  was  evident  that 
environmental  decisions  on  the  routing,  con- 
struction and  operation  of  the  TAPS  (now 
Alyeska)  Line  will  be  based  on  finding  from 
the  most  comprehensive  programs  of  scien- 
tific research  and  analysis  in  the  history  of 
the  Arctic.  This  Includes  projects  either 
underway  or  nearing  completion  involving  ex- 
tensive soil  Investigations;  a  thermal -effects 
computer  program  to  determine  heat  trans- 
fer from  the  pipeline  to  the  soil;  the  actual 
testing  of  a  "hot"  plp>ellne  In  permafrost;  the 
testing  of  a  "cold"  pipeline  biirled  in  perma- 
frost, crisscrossed  by  extensive  Ice  wedges; 
revegetatlon  studies;  welding  and  bending 
tests;  simulated  stresses  for  differential  set- 
tlement eomdltlanfl;  fuU-«oale  preosure  uaA 
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temperature  strain  t«8ts  on  tbe  pipe;  and 
extensive  Interdisciplinary  ecological  surreys 
Involving  scientists  from  universities.  Indus- 
try and  government.  The  pipe  specifications 
are  the  moet  stringent  of  any  oil  pipeline 
ever  manufactured.  TTie  rigid  environmental 
regulations  that  must  be  met  have  been 
called,  "a  model  for  the  development  and 
use  of  resources."  by  Russell  Train.  Chairman 
of  the  President's  Council  for  Environmental 
Quality.  These  measures  are  hardly  a  count- 
down to  disaster. 

With  the  eztensloti  of  the  land  "freeze"  In 
.Maska,  I  understand  public  hearings  on  the 
pipeline  project  are  scheduled  to  be  held 
this  month  here  and  or  In  Alaska.  I  hope 
that  these  bearings  will  afford  an  opportunity 
for  tbe  facts  to  be  considered  In  a  dispassion- 
ate manner  and  will  contribute  to  the  solu- 
tion in  the  overall  public  Interest. 

I  would  like  to  stress  that  the  petroleum 
Industry  does  not  for  a  moment  take  Issue 
with  your  natural  concern  about  the  effects 
of  this  pipeline  and  other  petroleum  opera- 
tions on  the  Alaskan  environment.  Believe 
It  or  not.  your  concern  Is  shared  by  this  In- 
dustry. We  would  only  hope  that  there  might 
be  due  recognition  given  to  the  demonstrated 
sincerity  of  p\irpose  manifested  by  the  oil 
companies  In  seeking  to  preserve  this  great 
state's  natural  heritage. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Kkith  O.   Hat. 


ORAZINO  PEES 


Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  grazing 
tees  on  public  lands  have  been  hotly  con- 
tested policy  questions  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  since  the  Taylor  Graz- 
ing Act  of  1934.  While  all  of  us  would 
agree  that  the  Government  should  re- 
ceive fair  value  for  services  rendered, 
the  method  of  computing  the  fair  market 
value  of  grazing  cattle  and  sheep  on  pub- 
lic lands  Is  a  matter  of  dispute. 

Subsequent  to  the  nearly  400-percent 
increase  in  grazing  fees  announced  by 
the  Department  of  Interior  late  in  1968. 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  held 
hearings  on  the  subject  in  view  of  the 
understandable  outcry  from  ranchers  all 
over  the  United  States  who  were  sud- 
denly threatened  with  bankruptcy.  One 
of  the  major  points  of  contention  was 
whether  or  not  the  cost  of  the  grazing 
permit  should  be  included  In  the  calcula- 
tion of  special  expenses  incurred  by 
ranchers  using  public  lands — an  expense 
that  Interior  was  not  willing  to  allow. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Mc- 
Obk.  Moss,  and  Hanskn  in  sponsoring 
S.  143,  a  bill  which  will  amend  the  Tay- 
lor Grazing  Act  to  Insure  that  the  cost 
of  permits  be  included  in  calculation  of 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  fees.  These 
permits  have  a  value  on  the  open  mar- 
ket, are  used  as  collateral  for  loans  by 
ranchers,  and  are  recognized  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  for  tax  purposes. 
I  feel  that  because  of  this  widespread  ac- 
ceptance by  all  factors  of  the  commu- 
nity, the  cost  of  the  permits  must  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Government's  calculations 
of  grazing  fees. 

After  the  1960  hearings,  to  which  I 
contributed  along  with  many  other 
western  Senators,  the  Department  of  In- 
terior agreed  to  defer  any  additional  fees 
increases  until  publication  of  the  find- 
ings of  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission.  Recommendation  37  by  the 
Commission  states: 

PubUc  land  for«g«  pdlclee  should  be  flex- 
ible, dMlgned  to  attain  maximum  economlo 


efficiency  in  the  production  and  use  of  forage 
from  the  public  land,  and  to  support  regional 
economic  growth. 

Public  grazing  lands,  the  report  com- 
ments, are  often  crucial  to  Individual 
ranch  operations,  supplementing  the  feed 
of  private  lands  by  supplying  seasonal 
grazing.  Without  the  privilege  of  graz- 
ing public  lands,  many  ranches  would  be 
forced  out  of  business. 

In  these  times  of  economic  recession, 
I  hold  it  is  contingent  upon  the  Govern- 
ment to  aid  the  economy,  not  to  depress 
it  further.  I  am  pleased  to  be  Joined  In 
this  attitude  by  President  Nixon,  who  is 
offering  a  "full  employment  budget"  to 
pull  us  out  of  the  economic  doldriuns  In 
which  we  And  our  country. 

In  view  of  the  attitude  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  recommendations  of  the  Pub- 
lic Land  Law  Review  Commission,  and 
the  fact  that  S.  143  when  passed  will 
restore  grazing  fees  to  a  level  complemen- 
tary to  the  economic  needs  of  America's 
ranchers,  I  call  on  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  extend  the  moratorium  on 
grazing  fees  another  2  years.  By  that 
time  the  Senate  will  have  had  time  to 
consider  our  legislation,  and  the  country 
will  hopefully  be  pulling  out  of  Its  cur- 
rent crippling  recession. 

This  is  a  time  to  trim  crippling  Gov- 
ernment taxation,  not  increase  it.  It  Ls  a 
time  to  hold  the  line  on  food  price  in- 
creases, not  take  actions  that  will  con- 
tribute to  their  continuing  rise.  We  must 
increase  employment,  not  make  rulings 
that  will  destroy  an  industry  and  throw 
even  more  men  on  the  welfare  rolls.  The 
time  has  come  to  draw  the  line  against 
Government  encroachment  upon  the 
rights  of  the  rancher,  and  of  the  popula- 
tion altogether.  We  must  fight  to  stop 
this  unnecessary  increase  in  grazing  fees 
immediately,  and  then  legislate  wisely 
to  provide  controls  against  future  bureau- 
cratic decrees. 


NELL  RENN,  FORMER  KANSAS 
STATE  REPRESENTATIVE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  recently 
received  a  copy  of  a  resolution  of  the 
Kansas  House  of  Representatives  honor- 
ing a  former  member  of  that  body,  Nell 
Renn.  I  had  the  honor  of  serving  in  the 
Kansas  House  with  Mrs.  Renn.  She  was 
a  gracious  lady  and  conscientious  legis- 
lator. It  would  be  entirely  appropriate 
and  an  additional  honor  to  her  memory  if 
the  readers  of  the  Record  could  learn  of 
her  service  to  her  State  and  its  people; 
therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  resolution  honoring  Nell  Renn  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
HousK  RzsoLOTioN  No.   1034:   A  Rksolution 

Relating  to  thb  Oxath  or  Nelx  Renn 

Whereas,  Nell  Renn,  a  former  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  passed  away 
on  June  M.  1970.  at  the  age  of  aeventy-flve 
years;  and 

Whereas.  Nell  Renn  was  born  October  8. 
1894.  at  Queen  City.  Missouri,  to  Clarence 
Robert  Blvrton  and  Eur«tta  Kaster  Blurton. 
She  earned  her  A.B.  degree  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas  in  1018  and  did  poet-graduat« 
work  at  Columbia  University.  She  taught 
school  at  the  Kingman.  Kansas  High  School 
from   ltl8  until   1930  when  she  taught   at 
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Dillon.  Montana,  also  teaching  at  Prescott 
Arizona   In    1922   and    1923. 
She  was  married  to  Oscar  Renn  on  June 

29.  1924.  at  Bucklln.  Kansas,  and  they  made 
their  home  In  Arkansas  City  where  he  had 
established  a  law  practice. 

Mrs.  Renn  was  a  member  of  the  Trinity 
Episcopal  Church,  Kansas  PWeratlon  of 
Women's  Clubs  and  P.E.O..  and  was  active  In 
numerous  civic  and  political  groups  She 
served  on  the  University  of  Kansas  Advisory 
Council,  and  was  particularly  active  in 
AAUW.  sponsoring  student  housing  legisla- 
tion prior  to  her  career  as  a  member  of  the 
Legislature.  Mrs.  Renn  was  named  as  one  of 
the  suutanding  alumni  at  the  University 
of  Kansas,  and  was  also  lUted  in  Who's  Who. 

At  the  time  of  her  death  she  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Intensive  or  Coronary  Care  Com- 
mittee for  Memorial  Hospital  and  was  Instru- 
mental In  Its  functioning;  and 

WHxaEAS,  Nell  Renn  served  as  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  during  the 
1951  session,  having  been  appointed  by  Oov- 
emor  Edward  F.  Arn  to  flU  the  vacancy  left 
by  the  death  of  her  husband.  Representative 
O.  Jack  Renn,  who  passed  away  on  January 

30.  1961.  Mrs.  Renn  was  relected  to  serve  two 
more  terms,  serving  during  the  years  1953, 
1955  and  1956.  During  this  period  she  was 
seatmate  of  Bob  Dole  now  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  and  Chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee.  In  later  years 
Mrs.  Renn  enjoyed  Immensely  her  continu- 
ing correspondence  with  Senator  Dole. 

During  her  years  in  office,  she  served  on  the 
Governor's  Conference  on  Education,  and 
was  appointed  by  President  Dwlght  D.  Eisen- 
hower as  a  delegate  to  the  White  House  Youth 
Conference  In  1954  and  1955;  and 

Whceeas.  In  tbe  death  of  Nell  Renn,  this 
state  and  her  community  have  suffered  a 
great  loss:  Now,  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Kansas:  That  the  chief 
clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  be  di- 
rected to  send  enrolled  copies  of  this  resolu- 
Uon  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  C.  Stark.  1237 
North  2nd,  Arkansas  City,  Kansas  67005,  Mr. 
George  E.  Sybrant,  200  North  Summit,  Ar- 
kansas City.  Kansas  67005.  to  the  Dean  of  the 
College,  Crowley  Community  Junior  College. 
Arkansas  City,  Kansas  67005,  and  to  Senator 
Bob  Dole.  3337  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC,  20510. 


ENVIRONMENT  COMMITTEE 
SUPPORTED 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  17,  legislation  designed 
to  create  within  the  Congress  a  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Environment. 

I  have  long  been  in  favor  of  creating 
such  a  committee  and  have  spoken  of 
this  need  on  many  occasions.  I  believe  it 
is  needed  in  light  of  two  vital  imperatives. 

First,  the  Congress  must  continually 
update  itself — must  remain  responsive,  in 
a  timely  fashion,  in  meeting  effectively 
the  needs  of  the  Nation.  I  have  long 
espoused  a  comprehensive  updating  of 
the  Congress.  The  need  for  streamlining 
our  procedures  and  for  improving  the 
quality,  quantity,  and  rapid  availability 
of  information  we  use  has  long  been  ob- 
vious. Increasingly  complex  issues,  in  an 
era  of  almost  geometric  multiplication 
of  data  Inputs,  require  the  Congress  be 
equipped  with  the  very  best  in  staff  and 
equipment.  To  do  otherwise  is  to  prac- 
tice a  very  vain  and  equally  foolish  econ- 
omy. Management  of  hundreds  of 
billions  of  dollars  requires  our  most 
dedicated  efforts,  most  superb  intellects 
and  finest  in  equipment. 
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In  many  ways,  Congress  is  expected  to 
compete  with  the  collective  wisdom  and 
sometimes  parochial,  self-interested  ef- 
forts of  a  Federal  bureaucracy  number- 
ing in  the  millions,  supported  by  the  ulti- 
mate in  think  tanks,  computer  technol- 
ogy, and  services.  If  Congress  is  to 
remain  in  this  increasingly  demanding 
and  competitive  game  of  government 
and,  indeed,  move  ahead  and  assert  its 
constitutiontil  leadership  mandate,  as  the 
most  direct  voice  of  the  people,  we  must 
have  the  tools.  We  must  not  depend  on 
the  fact  that  Congress  can  change  the 
rules  of  the  game  when  we  get  too  hope- 
lessly behind.  The  Congress  and  the  Na- 
tion cannot  afford  such  a  copout.  And 
the  American  people  will  not  tolerate  It. 

The  Congress  must  up-date  and 
streamline  Itself.  We  must  participate 
and  lead  in  the  governmental  process. 
That  Is  one  of  the  reasons,  I  believe, 
that  we  have  535  legislators  in  Wash- 
ington. This  legion,  well  informed  and 
properly  equipped  and  staffed,  should 
come  forth  with  a  flood  of  ideas — an  out- 
pouring of  the  best  in  intellect  and  effort. 

This  Joint  Committee  on  the  Environ- 
ment, If  properly  staffed  and  given  the 
wherewithal  to  do  the  job  of  restoring  the 
environment  and  insuring  our  sur- 
.vival.  can  be  a  model  for  subsequent 
«cross-the-board  reform  and  revitallza- 
tlon  In  the  Congress.  We  in  Congress 
must  give  to  the  American  people  the 
best  possible  expression  of  their  voice. 

The  second  imperative,  unless  fulfilled, 
renders  the  first  imperative  academic. 
Unless  we  halt  the  depredations  on  our 
environment  and  restore  a  sick  ecology 
to  health,  that  part  of  the  ecological  sys- 
tem known  as  man  will  not  be  around  to 
concern  Itself  with  reform  of  national 
legislatures. 

National  and  international  problems 
of  protecting  the  world's  ecology  have 
multiplied  as  successive  countries  begin 
paying  the  pollution  price  of  rapidly 
expanding  economies  and  escalating 
standards  of  living. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  primacy  of 
this  issue.  Our  environment  must  be  pre- 
served and  restored.  The  Congress  real- 
izes its  responsibility  in  this  area.  I  sup- 
port and  applaud  this  planned  establish- 
ment of  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  En- 
vironment. It  is  needed  now.  It  is  over- 
due. I  urge  the  unanimous  support  of  my 
colleagues  In  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives.  Indeed,  this  Idea's  time 
truly  has  come.  Let  us  act  now,  before 
Its  time,  and  ours,  has  parsed. 


GENOCIDE  DEFINED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
tragedy  of  nazism  brought  out  the  need 
for  the  free  and  civilized  nations  of  the 
world  to  cooperate  in  outlawing  the 
shocking  crime  of  deliberate  extermi- 
nation of  entire  national,  ethnical,  racial, 
or  religious  groups. 

In  ratifying  the  Genocide  Convention, 
we  will  let  the  world  know  that  the 
United  States  does  not  condone  mass 
atrocities,  and  we  will  endorse  the  prin- 
cipal that  such  conduct  is  criminal  under 
International  law. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  con- 
troversy among  lawyers  In  the  United 


States  as  to  the  Genocide  Convention, 
but  much  of  It  has  been  due,  I  believe, 
to  a  misunderstanding  as  to  what  is 
meant  by  genocide  and  an  unfamiliarity 
with  the  international  law  of  crimes. 
The  principal  objection  which  has  been 
raised  by  opponents  of  the  convention  is 
that  it  is  contrtiry  to  our  federal  sys- 
tem of  government  because  it  takes 
away  an  important  part  of  criminal 
jurisdiction  from  our  State  governments. 

In  response  to  this  objection,  it  Is 
essential  to  imderstand  what  is  meant 
by  "genocide."  The  history  of  the  draft- 
ing of  this  convention  in  the  United 
Nations  shows  that  the  United  Nations 
delegates  meant  by  the  term  "genocide" 
the  killing  or  mutilation  of  people,  or 
other  overt  acts  specified  in  the  conven- 
tion, committed  as  pert  of  a  plan  to  de- 
stroy a  group,  a  group  In  its  entirety 
within  a  state,  and  committed  on  a  scale 
affecting  a  substanial  number  of  people. 

Thus,  it  should  be  quite  clear  that  the 
crime  of  genocide  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  crime  of  homocide.  There  must  not 
only  be  killing,  as  in  the  case  of  homo- 
cide, but  there  must  also  be  the  element 
of  an  intent  to  destroy  an  entire  na- 
tional, racial,  religious,  or  ethnic  group 
as  that  group  exists  within  the  territorial 
limits  of  a  particular  state.  In  addition, 
the  action  must  affect  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  persons. 

Our  membership  in  the  small  com- 
munity of  nations  that  have  failed  to 
ratify  this  human  rights  convention  is 
becoming  an  increasing  diplomatic  em- 
barrassment. Our  friends  cannot  under- 
stand it.  Our  adversaries  exploit  it.  It 
is  a  costly  anachronism  which  should  be 
eliminated  without  delay.  I  once  again 
urge  this  body  to  ratify  the  Convention 
on  the  Punishment  and  Prevention  of 
Genocide. 


SECRETARY  ROMNEY  REBUTS 
LIFE  ARTICLE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  last  month 
Life  magazine  published  what  was  pur- 
ported to  be  an  assessment  of  the  first  2 
years  of  the  Nixon  Presidency;  in  fact  It 
was  little  more  than  a  one-sided  ax- 
grinding  job.  The  article's  lack  of  bal- 
ance and  absence  of  credit  where  due 
cannot  be  remedied  after  the  fact  of 
publication,  but  in  evident  recognition 
of  the  article's  slanted  character  Life 
published  a  "guest  privilege"  reply  by 
Secretarj'  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment George  Romney.  Secretary 
Romney  makes  a  powerful,  persuasive 
case  for  the  programs  and  progress  of 
the  Nixon  Administration  and  he  sets  an 
accurate  perspective  for  considering  the 
record  which  the  President  has  com- 
piled. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Secretary  Romney's  reply  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reply 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
A  R*PLY  to  Lite's  EorroaiAL  on  Nixon 
(By  George  Romney) 

President  Lincoln  once  said  he  could  not 
answer  all  the  attacks  against  blm,  as  it 
would  Involve  him  In  a  "perpetual  flea 
hunt." 


Two  weeks  ago,  Lite  meticulously  pub- 
lished so  many  "fleas"  about  Mr.  Nixon  and 
his  Presidency — I  asked  this  opportunity  to 
bag  the  legal  limit. 

fobeicn  policy 

Thotigh  conceding  blm  high  marks  In  for- 
eign policy.  Lite  skates  over — In  two  sen- 
tences— the  President's  historic  arms  control 
proposals,  Soviet  policy,  the  new  footing  to- 
ward Communist  China,  tbe  p>eace  Initiatives 
In  the  Middle  Bast.  Instead  Life  zeroed  In  on 
Cambodia. 

Nowhere  was  credit  conceded  for  the  ac- 
complishments of  Cambodia:  the  new  Amer- 
ican troop  withdrawals;  the  greatly  Im- 
proved chance  freedom  in  South  Vietnam 
win  survive;  the  dramatic  decline  In  Amer- 
ican war  dead. 

Who  would  have  predicted  24  months  ago 
that  by  the  spring  of  1971  almost  half  of 
America's  troops  would  be  either  home  or  on 
the  way? 

Had  this  Prssldent  been  of  a  different  po- 
litical philosophy,  those  dismissing  his 
achievements  with  faint  praise  might  well 
be  alto  sopranos  In  the  Nixon  choir. 

BCONomC    POLICY 

Ernest  Hemlngpjvay  wrote  that  two  evils 
inevitably  brought  nations  "temporary  pros- 
perity .  .  .  permanent  ruin."  They  are  In- 
flation and  war;  Mr.  Nixon  inherited  them 
both. 

It  required  both  political  courage  and 
statesmanship  to  move  away  from  war  and 
Inflation,  up  onto  the  high  road  to  peace- 
time prosperity.  Almost  two  million  defense- 
related  jobs  had  to  be  eliminated  in  the 
transition. 

But  Life's  gloomy  assessment  notwith- 
standing, unemployment  for  1970  was  lower 
than  any  ijeacetlme  year  in  the  '608.  Last 
year's  downturn  wew  the  mildest  in  25  years. 
Interest  rates  have  declined.  Price  rises  have 
dropped  25%  in  six  months.  Housing  starts 
are  moving  up.  Pood  prices  have  stabilized. 
The  stock  market  has  rocketed  200  points 
In  eight  months.  Public  confldence  Is  every- 
where on  the  upswing.  A  business  recovery 
is  at  hand. 

SOCIAL    POLICY 

Doing  its  bit  to  "bring  us  together,"  Life 
notifies  22  million  black  Americans  that, 
under  President  Nixon,  you  must  "be  content 
with  the  ongoing  progress  .  .  .  under  laws 
on  the  books." 

Tet,  largely  through  this  President's  In- 
itiatives, millions  of  poor,  many  of  them 
black,  are  exempted  from  Income  taxes;  the 
number  of  Americans  getting  food  stamps 
has  tripled  to  10  million;  the  number  getting 
food  assistance  nearly  doubled  to  12  million; 
"black  capitalism"  loans  to  minority  busi- 
ness have  shot  up  to  $135,000,000.  These  tre- 
mendous gains  are  not  even  hinted  at  In  tbe 
Life  edltc»rlal. 

"Nixon  has  fought  only  (emphasis  added] 
for  welfare  reform  .  .  ."  claims  Life.  Only 
for  welfare  reform  I 

Where  have  Life's  editors  misplaced  the 
clippings  on  the  37-point  environmental  pro- 
gram; the  revenue-sharing  bill;  postal  re- 
form; the  all-volunteer  Army  prop>oeal;  ex- 
tension of  unemployment  insurance  to  five 
million  Americans;  the  D.C.  crime  law  and 
the  billion  dollars  to  combat  crime;  the 
proposals  to  stop  the  flow  of  smut  to  chil- 
dren; the  higher  education  bill;  the  mass 
transit  bill;  Social  Security  reforms;  coal 
mine  safety;  consumer  proposals;  the  oc- 
cupational health  and  safety  law;  veterans' 
programs;  manpower  training  and  a  dozen 
others? 

THE    NIXON    STYLE 

Clearly,  from  Life's  Inventory,  the  Nixon 
"style"  Is  being  weighed  In  the  balance  vrtth 
the  style  of  the  retinue  that  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington In  1961.  But  let  us  broaden  the 
Judgment  beyond  comparative  styles  to  com- 
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pantlve  accompUatiments.  In  my  book,  vub- 
atance  counU  more  than  style. 

The  men  at  style  who  departed  government 
In  I960  left  behind  a  bitter  legacy — a  dl- 
Tlalon  In  the  country,  disruption  on  the 
campuses,  inflation  In  the  economy,  cost 
overruns  in  a  bloated  defena*  budget,  crime 
In  our  dtlea,  powderkegs  In  the  ghetto*,  back- 
laab  In  the  suburbs — and  two  hundred  cof- 
fins being  ferried  home  each  week  from 
Southeast  Asia. 

What  a  price  America  paid  for  the  over- 
blown rhetoric  of  the  sixties!  And  what  did 
It  all  accomplish? 

The  day  the  men  ol  style  departed  Wash- 
ington— 15  years  after  Brown  va.  Board  of 
Education — ooe  In  16  Negro  chlldrea  in  the 
9outh  attended  school  in  legally  desegregated 
districts. 

It  was  not  they,  but  Richard  Nixon,  who 
presided  quietly  over  the  dlMnantllng  of  the 
dual  school  system.  He  placed  his  faith,  not  In 
pompous  rhetoric  or  federal  power,  but  In  the 
basic  goodwill  and  dedication  to  law  of  the 
people  of  the  South 

The  President  did  not  bamatorm  the  coun- 
try promising  an  "end  to  poverty  In  1976." 
But  calmly,  articulately,  forcefully  he  pro- 
posed to  the  nation  the  moat  far-reaching 
program  m  36  years  to  eliminate  poverty  from 
Amartcan  life.  He  has  gone  to  the  people:  to 
rally  them  at  the  time  of  the  massive  street 
demonstrations — to  argue  the  case  for  a  mis- 
sile defense — to  Justify  his  decision  to  a  na- 
tion alarmed  over  Cambodia — to  explain  the 
economic  necessity  for  his  veto  of  a  popular 
health  and  education  bill. 

But,  If  the  President  truly  seemed,  In  these 
appearances,  a  "calculating  lawyer" — why. 
then,  almost  without  exception  have  they  en- 
hanced the  President's  standing  and  rallied 
support  for  his  causes? 

If  his  appearances  disappoint,  why  do  net- 
works and  Democrats  anguish  aloud  that  the 
President's  televised  addresses  give  him  too 
great  a  power  over  national  opinion?  Hope- 
fully, In  1971  the  American  people  are  more 
Interested  In  performance  than  theatrics. 

Were  the  President  genuinely  "Isolated." 
how  could  an  informed  critic  like  Eric  Seva- 
reld  walk  away  from  an  hour's  live  teleylslon 
interview  praising  the  President's  mastery  of 
the  matters  of  government? 

From  my  experience.  Richard  Nixon's  se- 
verest critics  are  the  pundits  who  know  him 
least:  his  stauncheet  advocates  thoae  who 
know  him  best. 

When  the  elite  of  the  InteUectxial  com- 
munity, the  media  and  the  capital  deserted 
President  Johnson,  hU  Preatdeacy  did  not 
survive.  But  President  Nixon  can  survive  and 
endure  their  opposition — for  never  In  his 
career  has  he  had  their  support. 

If  the  editorialist  cannot  fathom  the  na- 
ture and  depth  of  Mr.  Nixon's  support,  per- 
haps It  Is  because  he  does  not  understand 
the  American  people. 

On  Jan.  20.  1969.  America  was  most  deeply 
concerned  with  a  tragic  war  in  Asia,  campus 
crises,  mob  violence  in  her  cltlea,  crime  on 
her  streets.  If  the  day  Mr.  Nlzon  departs  the 
Presidency.  America's  concerns  have  turned 
to  saving  the  environment,  making  govern- 
ment more  responsive,  maintaining  peaceful 
prosperity — then  history  will  not  dwell  long 
on  comparative  styles.  History,  rather,  will 
write  that  Richard  Nixon  guided  America 
through  a  dark  night  of  the  American  spirit 
Into  the  bright  calm  of  a  new  day,  and  waa, 
therefore,  a  great  President. 


RULES    OF    THE    COMMTTTEE    ON 
AGRICULTURE  AND  FORESTRY 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 133B  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946,  as  added  by  section 
130(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1970,  requires  the  rules  of 
each  conunittee  to  bo  published  in  the 


CoNGRissiONAL  RxcoRO  not  later  than 
March  1  of  each  year.  Accordingly,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  rules  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
be  inserted  in  the  Rxcoro  at  this  point. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  rules 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

RULKS    or    THX    COMMrrTEX    ON    AcucuLTuax 
AND     PoaX8T>T 

1.  Regular  meetings  shall  be  held  on  the 
first  and  third  Wedneaday  of  each  month 
whan  Congresa  la  in  session. 

2.  Voting  by  proxy  authorized  In  writing 
for  specific  bills  or  subjects  shall  be  allowed 
whenever  a  majority  of  the  Committee  Is 
actually   present. 

3.  Five  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  purpose  of  transacting  committee 
buslneaa:  Provided,  That  one  member  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving sworn  testimony. 


table  geaturea  should  be  remembered  by  peo. 
pie  who  truly  believe  In  peace  and  goodwlU. 
Benjamin  J.  Walbman. 
Nrw  Mxuxtts.  N.J. 


DURING  WAR,  ISRAEL  STILL  MAKES 
GESTURES  OF  PEACE  WITH  HU- 
MANITARIAN EFFORTS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
recently  come  across  a  letter  to  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
written  by  one  of  my  constituents,  Ben- 
jamin J.  Waldman,  of  New  Milford,  N.J. 
The  letter  reflects  on  a  quickly  forgot- 
ten, and  almost  unnoticed  event  during 
this  long  22-year  war  in  the  Middle  East. 
It  tells  of  a  19- truck  Israel  convoy 
which  crossed  into  Jordan  at  the  direc- 
tion of  Israel's  Defense  Minister  to  de- 
liver 145  tons  of  food  to  starving  victims 
of  Jordan's  civil  war. 

I  believe  It  is  extremely  important  that 
we  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
keep  ourselves  aware  of  events  such  as 
these  as  we  do  of  the  destructive  events 
which  claim  all  of  the  notoriety.  There- 
fore, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Waldman's  letter  to  the  editor  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HUUANrrARlAN    EVKNT 

To  the  Christian  Science  Monitor:  In  the 
annals  of  military  history,  prowess  In  de- 
struction is  hailed  as  progress  and  efficiency. 
A  destructive,  victorloua  army  la  admired 
and  Intensively  studied  by  analysts.  Human- 
itarian achievements  prove  uneventful,  of 
minor  value  to  the  military  expert,  and  soon 
forgotten. 

A  grandloae  humanitarian  event  was  car- 
ried out  by  the  Army  of  Israel  Immediately 
following  the  recent  Jordanian  civil  war. 
Without  fanfare  or  advance  publicity,  a  19- 
truck  Israeli  convoy  loaded  with  140  tons  of 
food  croaaed  the  Israeli  border  Into  Jordan 
for  distribution  to  starving  victims  of  Jor- 
dan's civil  war.  The  trucks  contained  80  tons 
of  flour,  35  tons  of  sugar,  2fi  tons  of  oil,  and 
flve  tons  of  powdered  milk  donated  by  the 
laraell  Oovemment. 

Defense  Minister  Moahe  Dayan  directed 
the  operation  and  Informed  Jordanian  au- 
thorities that  additional  supplies  would  be 
contributed  aa  required. 

Dayan  ordered  IsraeU  guards  to  admit 
woxmded  Jordanians  seeking  medical  treat- 
ment In  Israel.  Israel  hoepltals  warmly  wel- 
comed wounded  Arab  dvUlana  from  both 
■Idea  of  the  clva  conflict. 

What  other  army  In  recorded  history  actu- 
ally delivered  food  and  medical  supplies  to 
an  avowed  and  tmoompromlslng  enemy  dur- 
ing the  course  of  a  war?  These  unique  charl- 


THE   NATIONAL  OCEANIC   AND  AT- 
MOSPHERIC ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  this 
afternoon  Dr.  Robert  M.  White,  Admin- 
istrator-Designate of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion spoke  eloquently  of  the  future  pro- 
grams of  NOAA.  His  speech,  delivered  to 
the  American  Oceanic  Organization,  is 
an  excellent  summary  of  the  capabilities 
and  promise  of  this  new  organization.  In 
NOAA  lies  the  promise  that  the  oceans 
will  be  known  and  used  for  the  benefit 
of  our  Nation  and  for  mankind.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Administration  has  seen 
ht  to  Increase  NOAA's  proposed  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1972  by  13  percent,  but  I 
question  whether  that  increase  is  com- 
mensurate with  the  capabilities  and 
promise  that  this  new  organization  holds. 
During  this  session,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Oceanography  will  closely  scrutinize 
the  program  and  budget  of  NOAA.  and 
will  do  everything  in  its  power  to  pro- 
mote the  new  concepts  about  which  Dr. 
White  spoke  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  White's  speech,  "NOAA— 
A  New  Concept"  l*  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NOAA — A  Nrw  Concept 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  to  come  before  the 
American  Oceanic  Organization  to  report  on 
the  new  National  Oceanic  and  Atmoepherlc 
AdnUnlstratlon.  I  have  greatly  enjoyed  these 
luncheons  In  the  Capitol.  It  has  given  me 
an  opportunity  to  get  to  know  a  great  many 
people  and  to  renew  many  acquaintances.  It 
has  given  me  exposure  to  many  Ideas  and 
views  on  the  problems  and  opportunities 
that  confront  us  In  marine  affairs.  I  know 
that  my  meteorological  friends  will  forgive 
me  for  focusing  today  on  things  nautical,  for 
the  time  la  short  and  It  Is  Impossible  to  cover 
everything  adequately  and  beeldea  this  la 
principally  an  oceanic  group. 

Perhaps  the  most  frequent  comment  I  hear 
Is  "now  that  NOAA  Is  here  maybe  we  can 
•get  going'."  Everyone  agrees  that  the  past 
decade  was  a  significant  one  for  oceanog- 
raphy. It  waa  a  decade  of  studies  and  efforts 
In  the  Congresa,  In  the  Executive  Branch, 
In  our  academies,  universities  and  Industries 
to  give  new  Impetus  to  the  nation's  ocean 
affairs.  These  efforts  culminated  during  the 
past  year  In  the  creation  of  a  Federal  mech- 
anism which  could  act  as  a  civil  focus  for 
a  new  and  Invigorated  national  ocean  effort 

While  there  have  been  many  new  and  sig- 
nificant achievements  In  new  fields  In  ocean 
effort  and  past  decade,  we  must  admit  It  was 
also  a  decade  of  ocean  rhetoric,  when  meas- 
ured against  the  expectations  of  many.  Tht 
same  energies  and  Intereats  that  have 
brought  Institutional  focus  to  clvU  ocean 
and  atmoepherlc  affairs  must  no^  be  enlisted 
m  a  new  task,  that  of  converting  Ideas, 
dreams,  and  pvopoeals  Into  a  program  of  ac- 
tion which  will  stand  the  hardest  kind  of 
competitive  test  for  the  Inveetment  of  the 
Federal  dollar,  and  will  offer  the  greatest  re- 
turn to  the  American  public. 

The  formation  of  NOAA  la  significant  be- 
cause It  repreaenta  the  eatabllshment  of  a 
potential  civil  center  of  strength  for  ocean 
affairs  and  related  atmoepherlc  and  other 
geophysical  activities. 
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Tat  those  who  may  stUl  be  unfamiliar  with 
HOAA,  allow  me  to  review  brlefiy  what  NOAA 

U. 

Ita  formation  brought  together  the  func- 
tions of  the  Environmental  Science  Services 
Administration  and  Its  major  elements,  the 
Weather  Bureau,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
Environmental  Data  Service,  National  En- 
vironmental Satellite  Center,  and  Research 
Laboratories,  from  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment. 

The  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries,  Ma- 
rine Game  Pish  Research  Program  and  Marine 
Minerals  Technology  Center,  from  the  In- 
terior Department, 

The  National  Oceanographlc  Data  Center 
and  the  National  Oceanographlc  Instrumen- 
tation Center,  from  the  Navy, 

The  National  Data  Buoy  Development  Proj- 
ect, from  the  Coast  Guard, 

The  National  Sea  Grant  Program,  from  the 
National  Science  Foundation, 

And  elemente  of  the  U.S.  Lake  Survey, 
from  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

These  have  been  given  an  Interim  reshap- 
ing. Our  major  organizational  elements  now 
are  the  National  Ocean  Survey,  the  National 
Weather  Service,  the  National  Marine  Fish- 
eries Service,  the  National  Environmental 
Satellite  Service,  the  Environmental  Research 
Laboratories,  the  Environmental  Data  Serv- 
ice and  the  Sea  Grant  Office.  The  Data  Buoy 
Project  Office,  the  Marine  Minerals  Tech- 
nology Center  and  the  National  Oceanograph- 
lc Instrumentation  Center  have  been  as- 
signed Interim  reporting  points. 

Today  we  are  a  collection  of  dlsp>arate 
groups  which  have  been  Involved  in  one 
form  or  another  with  the  oceans,  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  the  atmosphere.  Now,  these 
groups  must  be  transformed  Into  an  effec- 
tive mechanism  which  can  carry  the  civil 
leadership  for  oceanic,  atmoepherlc  and  cer- 
tain related  geophysical  affairs  in  our  Na- 
tion. The  building  blocks  we  have  to  work 
with  to  bring  about  this  new  and  vigorous 
eatlty  are  Impressive  but  unfinished.  As  I 
learn  more  and  more  about  NOAA,  I  find 
that  even  the  building  blocks  In  many  cases 
are  in  need  of  Important  repair  if  we  are  to 
Insure  a  sound  foundation  for  building  the 
future.  We  will  be  asking  the  Congress  for 
funds  for  a  start  toward  this  process — op- 
erating our  ships,  staffing  our  laboratories 
and  Improving  our  facilities. 

However,  even  without  additional  funds 
or  manpower  or  new  program  assignments, 
NOAA  is  now  the  center  of  civil  strength 
in  ocean  and  atmospheric  affairs  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Of  the  total  Federal  marine 
sciences  budget  as  compiled  by  the  Marine 
Council  m  Fiscal  Year  1971,  NOAA  will  spend 
•112.6  million,  representing  21.1 7o  of  the 
total  Federal  effort  In  this  field.  Of  the 
total  F>ederal  Atmospheric  Science  and  Serv- 
ice budget  as  defined  by  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil for  Science  and  Technology  and  the  Fed- 
eral Coordinator  for  Meteorology,  NOAA 
will  spend  tl52.9  million,  representing  23 r^ 
of  the  total.  Only  the  Department  of  De- 
fense exceeds  NOAA's  expenditures  in  those 
fields. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1971  NOAA  will  spend  a 
total  of  $291  million,  appropriated  directly 
to  It  by  Congress,  and  an  additional  $34 
million,  transferred  from  other  agencies  of 
the  Federal  government  to  do  work  for  them, 
for  a  total  of  M25  million. 

For  Fiscal  Year  1972,  the  Prealdent  has 
Bent  forward  a  budget  providing  a  20  percent 
Increase  In  oceanic  effort  for  NOAA.  Had  all 
the  agenclee  now  housed  In  NOAA  been  with 
us  for  the  entire  year,  a  total  of  $98,770,000 
would  have  been  expended  on  ocean  pro- 
grams In  Fiscal  Year  1971.  The  President's 
budget  for  1972  allows  $118,516,000  for 
HOAA's  ocean  programs.  The  percentsige  in- 
crease for  the  entire  NOAA  budget  of  $333,- 
900.000  stands  at  13  percent.  To  me,  this  Is 
indicative  of  the  Administration's  keen  In- 
terest In  the  oceanic  environment. 


I  am  sure  you  are  aware  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  just  proposed  a  sweeping  reorgani- 
zation oi  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral government.  Although,  under  Its  terms, 
most  of  our  parent  Department — Com- 
merce—would become  a  part  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Economic  Development,  NOAA 
would  be  transferred  to  a  Department  of 
Natural  Resources.  It  would  be  one  of  four 
major  components  of  that  new  department 
along  with  land  and  recreation,  water  re- 
soiirces  and  energy  and  minerals.  Let  me 
assure  you  that  we  in  NOAA  intend  to  move 
forward  vigorously  and  without  delay  to 
begin  accomplishing  the  tasks  already  set 
forth  for  us  by  President  Nixon  in  the  Re- 
organization plan  which  created  our  agency. 

NOAA  brings  together  unique  capabilities 
which  should  enable  It  to  mold  a  formidable 
Instrument  for  governmental  policy  and  ac- 
tion In  the  fields  of  oceanography  and  mete- 
orology and  oertaln  aspects  of  the  solid  earth 
sciences.  In  one  agency  we  have  brought  to- 
gether 9,200  scientists  and  technicians  and 
others  covering  the  broadest  spectrum  of  en- 
vlroiunental  and  marine  sciences  of  any 
organization  In  the  Federal  govenmient. 
NOAA  joins  In  one  agency  both  the  physical 
and  the  life  scientist,  enabling  It  to  {4>proacb 
problems  of  the  Interaction  between  living 
systems  and  their  environmental  surround- 
ings In  a  comprehensive  manner.  It  brings 
together  a  unique  complex  of  facilities.  For 
example : 

A  fleet  of  50  vessels,  ranging  from  the 
most  advanced  and  largest  ocean  research 
vessels  constructed  In  this  country,  to  small 
research  and  exploratory  fishing  vessels. 

The  outstanding  space  environmental  ob- 
servational capabilities  of  the  Environmental 
Satellite  Center  formerly  of  ESSA. 

The  worldwide  weather,  ocean,  seismic, 
and  solar  observing,  communication  and  data 
processing  facilities  of  the  National  Weather 
Service,  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Serv- 
ice and  the  National  Ocean  Survey,  and  the 
National  Data  Buoy  Project. 

NOAA  Is  naturally  and  traditionally  one 
of  the  most  active  collaborators  with  other 
nations  In  scientific  and  service  endeavors  In 
the  entire  Federal  Government.  Its  pro- 
grams and  missions  are  Inextricably  Inter- 
twined with  and  dependent  upon  Interna- 
tional cooperative  efforts  with  other  nations. 
NOAA  participates  In  the  work  of  nine  dif- 
ferent International  commissions  on  bilateral 
agreemente  on  fisheries,  flve  specialized  agen- 
cies of  the  United  Nations  System,  such  as 
the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization,  the  World  Mete- 
orological Organizations,  and  the  Food  and 
Agricultural  Organization.  I  anticipate  we 
will  Increasingly  be  the  focus  for  bilateral 
agreements  In  oceanography  with  other 
nations. 

Only  during  the  past  several  weeks  NOAA 
has  been  asked  to  be  the  focus  of  the  most 
recent  bilateral  arrangements  with  Canada 
on  undersea  technology. 

NOAA  has  now  been  designated  the  focus 
within  the  Department  of  Commerce  for 
Departmental  activities  In  connection  with 
the  Law  of  the  Sea.  I  shall  ask  oxir  Deputy 
Administrator  to  become  the  focal  point  for 
this  substantial  task.  Before  1973,  when  a 
United  Nations  conference  will  consider  the 
problem  In  Geneva,  many  questions  vital  to 
the  United  States  position  must  be  resolved. 
We  shall  be  working  closely  with  the  Depart- 
ments-of  State,  Defense  and  Interior  to  estab- 
lish our  national  position. 

Lest  my  enthusiasm  get  the  better  of  me, 
let  me  assure  you  that  there  are  many  things 
that  we  are  not.  We  are  not,  nor  waa  It  ever 
Intended,  that  NOAA  be  a  monolithic  agency 
In  the  fields  of  ocean  and  atmospheric  affairs 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  missions  and  Interests 
of  other  agenclee  of  the  Federal  government. 
It  Is  not  and  has  no  Intention  of  becoming 
a  competitor  of  Industry  for  the  university 
community.    To    the    contrary,    we    believe 


NOAA's  role  is  to  encourage,  foster  and 
support  thoee  things  which  our  industrlee 
and  universities  can  do  best.  We  Intend  to 
be  a  center  of  strength  and  not  a  center  of 
domination. 

As  HOAA  proceeds  to  formulate  Its  pro- 
grams It  will  be  done  In  cloee  conjunction 
with  the  other  Federal  agencies  .  .  .  the 
Defense  Depart<nent,  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  Coast  Guard,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  and  Interior.  We 
look  to  collaborative  ^orts  with  these  agen- 
cies, and  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  we  are 
m  contact  with  each  to  work  with  detaUed 
arrangements  for  mutual  interest.  The  re- 
sponse. I  may  say,  Is  gratifying.  We  look  for 
nuiny  sources  and  mechanisms  outside  of 
government  to  work  with  us,  and  advise  us 
on  our  future  program  efforts,  such  aa  the 
Ocean  Science  and  Ocean  Engineering  Boards, 
of  our  National  Academies,  and  the  numer- 
ous ad  hoc  advisers  or  study  groups  that  are 
called  together  for  many  piuposes. 

Perhaps  the  greatest,  moet  direct  Infiuenoea 
on  NOAA  frcm  non-governmental  aources 
win  come  from  two  new  national  groups. 
The  first  Is  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
for  the  Oceans  and  Atmosphere,  which  Pres- 
ident Nixon  Indicated  would  be  formed  in 
his  message  transmitting  Reorganization 
Plan  Number  FVjut,  legislation  for  which  haa 
been  passed  by  the  House.  The  second  will 
be  a  National  Marine  Fisheries  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, an  important  group  now  being  formed 
at  the  reqioest  of  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Maurice  H.  Stana,  NACOA  wlU  be  broadly 
representative  of  all  segments  of  the  oceanic 
and  atmospheric  community.  The  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Advlaary  Oommlttee  will  be 
broadly  representative  of  the  commercial, 
game  fishing  and  conservation,  as  w^  aa 
scientific.  Intereets.  The  task  of  assembling 
nomlnatiotns  for  boith  of  these  committees  Is 
actively  under  way. 

I  am  increasingly  confronted,  even  In  the 
short  time  that  I  have  been  associated  with 
NOAA,  with  the  question  of  "where  Is  NOAA 
going?"  "Why  have  the  fish  been  put  to- 
gether with  the  weather?"  "What  has  map- 
ping and  charting  to  do  with  observing  the 
sun?" 

These  are  fundamental  questions  and  they 
require  fundamental  answers.  The  oceans 
and  the  atmosphere  are  the  environments 
which  cradle  and  sustain  us.  They  can  be 
used  or  misused.  Some  of  the  properties  of 
these  environments  are  now  or  can  become 
critical  for  our  safety  and  well  being.  They 
contain  living  and  non-living  resources  nec- 
essary for  the  sustenance  of  the  nation  with 
all  Indications  of  an  even  greater  dejjend- 
ence  upon  them  In  the  future.  These  re- 
sources must  be  developed  and  husbanded 
wisely.  This  requires  knowing  what  Is  there, 
understanding  why  It  Is  there,  having  the 
technology  to  assess  and  develop  It,  compre- 
hending the  environmental  effects  of  devel- 
opment, and  having  the  mechanisms  that  can 
manage  wisely. 

[n  the  oceans,  the  resources  we  seek  are  so 
Intimately  related  to  the  conditions  of  the 
environment  that  their  husbanding  and  de- 
velopment depend  critically  upon  a  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  other  prop)ertle8 
of  those  environments,  properties  which  en- 
able their  use  as  a  media  for  all  manner  of 
human  and  Industrial  activity.  These  prop- 
erties extend  the  Importance  of  these  en- 
vironments far  beyond  the  question  of  liv- 
ing and  non-living  resources,  and  we  find 
that  a  knowledge  and  understanding  of  all 
environmental  processes  now  becomes  essen- 
tial to  almost  all  human  activity.  Ovir  air 
and  water  transportation,  our  a^cultural, 
Industrial,  space  and  defense  operations,  to 
name  a  few,  are  conditioned  in  their  efficien- 
cy and  safety  by  the  state  of  the  air  and 
ocean  environment.  As  environments  how- 
ever, they  can  from  time  to  time  channel 
the  wrath  of  natiire  Into  cataclysmic  events 
such   as   hxirrlcanes  and   tornadoes,   earth- 
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qu»k«8,  and  tidal  wmves.  storm  surges,  rmdlo 
blackouu.  and  mass  mortalities  of  sea  life, 
and  tbey  can  t>e  a  hazard  to  man's  life  and 
a  danger  to  all  be  owns. 

Today  the  word  "environment"  and  ovi 
concern  about  It  have  taken  on  a  new  mean- 
ing. It  has  become  evident  that  the  air  and 
water  environments  of  our  planet,  which  we 
once  thought  were  Infinite  sinks  for  the  In- 
sults of  man.  are  indeed  fragile.  They  are 
being  contaminated  and  degraded  by  the 
very  beings  who  depend  on  them  for  sus- 
tenance. Indeed,  our  very  survival  depends 
upon  our  ability  to  manage  wisely  our  en- 
vironments and  the  resources  they  contain. 
It  was  no  happenstance  that  the  President 
submitted  his  proposals  for  establishing  EPA 
and  NOAA  at  the  same  time.  NOAA  is  and 
will  be  one  of  the  major  environmental  agen- 
cies of  the  government. 

This,  then  Is  what  NOAA  Is  all  about.  It 
Is  about  the  environment  and  Its  resources, 
and  the  need  to  understand  the  processes  of 
the  environment  and  their  Impact  on,  and 
the  interrelationship  with,  the  resources  of 
these  environments. 

It  Is  about  living  marine  resources  and 
the  nted  to  understand  the  chain  of  marine 
life,  the  dynamics  of  marine  ecosystems,  the 
need  to  assess  and  predict  the  stocks  of  ma- 
rine species  and  the  effects  of  environmental 
changes  and  the  effect  of  flshlng  an  stocks, 
to  enable  us  to  regulate  and  manage  their 
harvesting  and  their  conservation,  and  to 
assist  the  Industry  which  derives  its  sus- 
tenance from  them  and  improve  their  availa- 
bility for  recreational  use. 

It  Is  about  assisting  with  non-Uvlng  re- 
sources development,  particularly  providing 
the  basic  ma{>s  and  charts  that  can  be  used 
to  delineate  them  and  the  need  to  under- 
stand the  environmental  Impact  of  develop- 
ing them. 

It  Is  about  observing,  predicting  and  pos- 
sibly controlling  the  processes  and  phenom- 
ena of  our  air.  water  and  solid  earth  en- 
vironment, and  the  need  to  protect  the  life 
and  safety  of  the  people  of  this  nation 
against  the  ravages  of  nature. 

It  Is  about  providing  the  environmental 
forecasts  and  data  and  the  need  to  heighten 
the  efficiency  and  safety  of  our  economic. 
Industrial,  agricultural  and  defense  ac- 
tivities. 

It  Is  about  monitoring  and  predicting  the 
consequences  of  man's  pollution  of  hU  air 
and  ocean  environment  and  the  need  to  ar- 
rest  environmental   deterioration. 

And  so,  as  we  sort  ourselves  out.  the  ma- 
jor thrusts  of  our  activities  in  NOAA  come 
sharply  Into  focus. 

We  see  our  task  as  one  of  setting  up  sys- 
tems to  assess  and  measure,  develop,  and 
conserve  all  ocean  resources.  It  Is  also  to 
encourage  the  establishment  of  new  Federal/ 
State  Institutional  arrangements  for  living 
resources  which  can  deal  effectively  with  the 
political,  legal,  and  Jurisdictional  problems 
that  prevent  rational  marine  management. 
We  are  requesting  increases  In  funds  to 
Initiate  such  programs.  In  the  area  of  en- 
vironmental monitoring  and  prediction  we 
see  our  task  as  establishing  a  coordinated 
national  environmental  monitoring  and 
prediction  and  warning  system  and  we  are 
seeking  increases  in  funds  to  operate,  main- 
tain and  develop  our  sateHlte.  buoy  and 
other  related  observing  and  data  processing 
systems. 

In  the  area  of  ocean  exploration  we  will 
survey  our  inshore,  continental  shelf,  and 
deep  ocean  regions  at  an  increasing  rate,  and 
we  are  seeking  funds  to  use  our  veasels  ftilly 
and  to  accelerate  the  charting  process.  We 
will  focus  our  Initial  efforts  on  the  naviga- 
tional and  geophysical  mapping  and  chart- 
ing, m  collaboration  with  the  Departments 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Navy.  Such  Infor- 
mation will  be  essential  for  the  ultimate 
management  of  all  ocean  activities. 


In  the  area  of  the  coastal  zone,  we  will 
devote  substantial  resources  to  a  variety  of 
pro-ams  for  which  NOAA  presently  has  the 
competence,  knowledge  and  facllltlee.  In  ad- 
dition to  our  mapping  and  charting  of  the 
coastal  zone  areas,  we  will  enter  into  coop- 
erative programs  with  States  for  boundary 
delineations  We  will  increase  our  efforts  in 
basic  marine  ecosystem  dynamics  We  hope 
to  Increase  our  studies  of  the  dynamics  of 
estuarlne  and  cocutal  zone  waters  and  seek 
to  Improve  our  systems  for  the  prediction  of 
tides  and  currents  and  weather.  We  will  be 
working  cloaely  with  the  EnvlronmenUl  Pro- 
tection Agency,  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  the  Coast 
Ouard.  to  make  sure  that  our  work  and  our 
knowledge  of  the  dynamics  of  ocean  current 
systems  are  available  for  declslon-makmg  on 
ocean  uses. 

In  the  area  of  environmental  quality,  we 
hope  to  mount  a  major  program  to  examine 
the  Impact  of  man's  activities  upon  the 
quality  of  the  air  and  the  oceans.  We  hope 
to  Increeue  our  capabilities  for  the  long- 
term  monitoring  of  both  the  atmosphere  and 
the  oceans  and  our  theoretical  studies  of 
the  effect  of  contaminants  on  marine  eco- 
systems, and  on  the  climate  and  on  the 
weather  and  our  plans  call  for  Increases  In 
funds  for  this  purpose.  We  hope  to  extend 
and  Improve  our  systems  for  predicting  air 
pollution  potential  and  we  have  asked  Con- 
gress for  additional  funds. 

Already,  we  are  Involved  In  numerous 
problems  of  great  Immediacy,  notably  that  of 
contaminants  In  marine  life.  We  are  Intensl- 
fjring  our  efforts  to  define  this  problem 
through  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Serv- 
ice. We  have  very  recently  initiated  new 
actions  in  this  connection  tlirough  repro- 
gramlng  and  will  seek  additional  funds  for 
this  purpoee. 

We  are  seeking  to  define  more  clearly  the 
nature  and  extent  of  many  kinds  of  heavy 
metal  contamination  In  fish  found  In  coastal 
and  offshore  waters.  A  systematic  survey  of 
major  commercial  and  sport  species  supplied 
from  commercial  boats  and  our  own  research 
vessels  is  now  underway.  Initially,  we  are 
checking  for  the  presence  of  mercury.  Other 
heavy  metals  also  will  be  investigated.  An 
initial  screening  survey  has  begpun  of  more 
than  30  fishery  products.  In  connection  with 
this  effort,  testa  by  NMPS  scientists  already 
have  shown  that  nearly  all  of  200  samples  of 
commercially  important  fish  products  have 
tested  well  below  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration giiidellnes  of  .5  pwuts  per  million  of 
mercury. 

The  fish  tested  In  the  NMFS  program  in- 
cluded 30  tuna  from  African  waters.  In  which 
only  three  of  the  30  exceeded  the  FDA  guide- 
lines for  mercury  content,  and  In  no  case 
did  mercury  content  exceed  .7  parts  per  mil- 
lion, a  small  amount  over  acceptable  figures. 
Let  me  point  out  that  the  tests  thus  far 
are  too  limited  to  provide  a  complete  pic- 
ture of  the  presence  or  absence  of  mercury 
contamination.  However,  these  limited  find- 
ings certainly  give  rise  to  optimism  as  we 
continue  this  monitoring  and  testing  pro- 
gram. 

It  Is  our  belief  that  these  programs  will 
give  us  a  much  better  Insight  into  the  con- 
taminant problem  than  we  presently  possess. 
Within  the  bounds  of  our  statutory  respon- 
sibility, we  In  NOAA  Intend  to  make  the  best 
contribution  of  which  we  are  capable  to  the 
solution  of  a  problem  that  has  plagued  us 
all. 

In  the  area  of  environmental  control,  we 
will  step  up  our  programs  looking  at  ways 
In  which  man  can  consciously  manipulate 
ocean  and  atmospheric  processes  for  the  ben- 
efit of  all.  Our  major  Initial  attempts  will  be 
in  the  field  of  weather  modification,  an  area 
of  enormous  potential  and  great  promise, 
capitalizing  on  the  work  done  by  the  pre- 
vious components  of  NOAA  and  other  agen- 
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cles.  and  we  are  requesting  support  in  this 
effort. 

I  might  say  at  this  point  that  the  Nation's 
achievements  In  weather  modification  re- 
search have  been  exciting  over  the  past  few 
years.  Encouraging  progress  has  been  made 
in  augmentation  of  snowpack  for  water  re- 
sources, in  augmenting  rainfall  from  tropical 
cumulus  clouds.  Perhaps  the  most  exciting 
progress  has  been  made  in  exploring  the 
possibility  of  hurricane  modification.  Wind 
reduction  did  occur  In  connection  with  the 
seeding  of  Hurrtoane  Debbie  in  1969.  We  must 
now  determine  whether  such  results  can  be 
duplicated.  The  Implications  for  public 
safety  and  the  preservation  of  property, 
should  we  be  able  to  lessen  the  destructlve- 
ness  of  these  storms  in  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific  are  obvious. 

To  carry  these  tasks  forward  will  require 
an  adequate  base  of  scientific  and  techno- 
logical capabilities.  We  are  taking  the  view 
in  NOAA  that  there  Is  a  need  to  build  cer- 
tain naUonal  capabilities  which  can  be  used 
for  a  wide  variety  of  ocean  and  atmospheric 
purposes,  and  that  NOAA  should  take  the 
lead  in  ensuring  that  such  capablllUes  as 
may  be  required  for  civil  uses  are  available. 
We  win  be  aaklng  for  resources  to  initiate 
the  fcHlowlng  effort.  We  believe  that  there 
should  be  a  national  capability  for  enabling 
our  scientists  and  others  to  explore  ocean 
processes  by  means  of  submersibles  and 
xinderwater  habitats  We  believe  that  there 
should  be  a  national  ocean  research  and 
survey  ship  capability,  properly  Instru- 
mented to  enable  the  nation  to  accomplish 
its  varied  ocean  missions.  We  believe  there 
is  a  need  for  a  national  capability  of  Instru- 
mented aircraft  for  probing  and  measuring 
both  atmosphere  and  oceans  for  a  variety  o* 
field  experiments  or  routine  measurements. 
We  l>elleve  that  there  needs  to  be  a  national 
computer  capyablUty  adequate  to  meet  the 
needs  for  mathematical  simulation  of  both 
the  oceans,  and  the  atmosphere  for  research; 
and  ocean  and  atmospheric  data  processing 
and  numerical  prediction  to  meet  opera- 
tional needs.  We  believe  that  all  of  this  work 
must  be  underpinned  by  a  healthy  and  vig- 
orous basic  science  activity  supported  by 
the  various  agencies  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, and  we  will  do  our  share.  Plans  call 
for  increased  funds  for  the  International 
Field  Year  for  the  Great  Lakes,  Sea  Grant 
and  other  ocean  activities. 

It  must  be  clear,  however,  that  when  we 
speak  of  national  capabilities  or  national 
needs,  our  thrust  In  NOAA  is  to  encourage 
the  establishment  of  such  capabilities,  facu- 
lties and  progrtuns.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
NOAA  fund  or  manage  all  of  these  alone. 
NOAA  must  Join  with  all  the  other  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  carrying  out 
such  tasks. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  years  ahead  will 
prove  that  my  remarks  are  more  than  rhet- 
oric. In  the  next  year  we  will  make  a  start. 
But  If  the  start  Is  to  flower  into  what  I  know 
we  would  all  like  to  see.  then  our  rhetoric 
must  be  converted  to  sound  and  solid  Justi- 
floatlon  for  national  investment. 

One  of  the  major  tasks  facing  us  In  the 
next  few  years  Is  doing  Just  that.  One  of 
the  tasks  facing  you  is  helping  us  to  do 
that.  Ehirlng  the  next  year,  this  Administra- 
tion will  support  a  vigorous  beginning  at 
NOAA.  Our  task  will  be  to  go  beyond  a  be- 
ginning. With  your  help,  I  know  we  will. 


TRANSPORTATION  S'l'KlKE 
EMERGENCIES 


Mr.  ORIPPIN.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  Introduced  S.  560,  the  administra- 
tion's bin  to  provide  more  effective  means 
for  protecting  the  public  interest  in  na- 
tional emergency  disputes  Involving  the 
transportation  industry. 
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I  did  so  with  a  sense  of  urgency  since 
we  are  confronted  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  national  railroad  strike  In 
less  than  a  month  imless  four  operating 
unions  and  the  railroads  come  to  an 
agreement. 

Today,  there  is  even  more  a  sense  of 
urgency. 

For,  according  to  an  Associated  Press 
dispatch  today,  a  fifth  union — the  Broth- 
erhood of  Railroad  Signalmen — has 
Joined  the  others  in  threatening  a  strike. 

The  Associated  Press  dispatch  said: 

The  Executive  Council  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railroad  Signalmen  ordered  Its  13,000 
members  to  strike  30  days  from  now,  under 
the  advance  notice  provisions  ot  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  additional  rea- 
son why  Congress  should  act  without 
delay  on  the  President's  request  for 
emergency  legislation.  It  underscores  the 
need  for  it. 

While  there  are  reports  that  one  or 
more  of  the  operating  unions  and  the 
railroads  have  reached  or  are  near  agree- 
ment on  a  contract,  the  need  would  still 
exist. 

As  the  New  York  Times  said  editorially 
in  today's  paper,  there  is  an  obligation 
on  the  part  of  Congress — 

To  take  some  effective  action  this  year  to 
establish  a  sounder  system  of  public  pro- 
tection along  the  lines  proposed  by  the  Pres- 
ident. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Times  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

IProm  the   New  York  Times,  Feb.  4,   19711 
Abbttratinc  Crisis  Strikes 

The  strongest  argument  In  favor  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  renewed  call  for  better  statu- 
tory protection  against  transportation  strike 
emergencies  as  the  abysmal  record  of  col- 
lective bargaining  in  the  railroad  Industry 
since  the  President  first  made  his  proposal 
less  than  a  year  ago. 

Congress  has  been  obliged  to  i>ass  three 
special  laws  to  keep  threatened  strikes  from 
halting  all  train  service  and  a  fourth  such 
law  may  be  needed  when  the  next  in  an  end- 
less series  of  strike  deadlines  arrives  March 
1.  The  frequency  with  which  intervention 
by  the  White  House  and  Capitol  Hill  has 
been  proved  necessary  makes  It  plain  that 
the  national  emergency  provisions  of  the  45- 
year-old  Railway  Labor  Act  have  broken 
down. 

The  most  unusual  asp>ect  of  the  Nixon  plan 
Is  the  Inclusion  of  a  novel  form  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration  among  the  various  rem- 
edies open  to  the  President  in  crisis  disputes. 
Its  aim  is  to  get  around  the  age-old  argu- 
ment that  any  arbitration  requirement 
would  discourage  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment from  making  any  serious  Independent 
attempt  to  arrive  at  a  fair  agreement  for 
fear  that  their  bargaining  p>osltions  would 
put  them  at  a  disadvantage  when  and  IX  the 
case  went  to  an  arbitrator  for  impartial 
decision. 

Under  the  Administration  proposal,  the 
arbitrator  would  not  follow  the  usual  prac- 
tice of  splitting  the  difference  between  the 
last  management  offer  and  union  demand 
but  would  have  to  choose  one  or  the  other 
of  these  last-ditch  positions.  The  plan  has 
won  no  enthusiasm  from  either  employers 
or  unions,  and  Congress  Itself  thought  so 
little  of  It  last  year  that  no  hearings  ever 
were  held  in  either  house. 


That  kind  of  legislative  evasion  makes  no 
sense  when  the  alternative  is  the  periodic 
passage  on  Capitol  Hill  of  stopgap  laws  that 
solve  nothing  on  a  permanent  basis  and 
often  make  Immediate  problems  worse.  That 
was  conspicuously  the  case  with  the  law 
Congress  rushed  through  last  December  after 
the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Clerks  had 
spearheaded  a  strike  over  the  admirable  set- 
tlement recommendations  of  a  Presidential 
fact-finding  board.  The  panel  had  recom- 
mended substantial  pay  increases  coupled 
with  changes  in  a  few  of  the  archaic  work 
rules  that  hobble  the  railroads. 

The  strikers  wanted  more  money  and  no 
rules  changes.  When  Congress  voted  to  com- 
pel the  rail  crews  to  stay  at  work  until 
March  1,  It  ordered  that  the  first-year  pay 
Increases  proposed  by  the  fact-finders  be 
put  Into  effect  on  a  retroactive  basis.  But  the 
legislators  ignored  the  rules  changes  through 
which  the  carriers  hoped  to  get  some  offset 
In  increased  efficiency.  Now  the  statutory 
time  limit  is  nearing  expiration  with  no 
agreement  and  little  bargaining  leverage  left 
to  encourage  an  eqviltable  accord. 

In  the  light  of  that  doleful  experience,  the 
Congressional  obligation  Is  great  to  take 
some  effective  action  this  year  to  establish  a 
sounder  system  of  public  protection  along 
the  lines   proposed   by   the   President. 


THE   1899  REFUSE  ACT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  consider- 
able public  interest  has  been  expressed 
in  the  administration's  Refuse  Act  per- 
mit program  and  the  documents  to  im- 
plement the  program. 

I  believe  that  all  relevant  documents 
are  now  available  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  these  documents  in 
the  Record.  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Record  the  remarks 
on  the  Refuse  Act  program  by  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  Mr.  Timothy  Atkeson. 
His  comments  were  presented  to  the 
American  Bar  Association -American  Law 
Institute  meeting  held  last  week  at 
the  Smithsonian.  Also,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  Include  in  the  Record  a  sum- 
mary statement  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  on  the  Refuse  Act  filed 
today  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
(From  the  Federal  Register,  Dec.  31,   1970) 

PERMrrs  FOR  Discharges  or  DEPOsrrs  Into 
Navigable  Waters — Proposed  Polict,  Prac- 
tice, AND  PROCEDtTRE 

(Department  of  Defense,  Depcutment  of  the 

Army,   Corps  of   Engineers — 33   CFR  Part 

209) 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  regula- 
tions set  forth  in  tentative  form  below  are 
proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  (act- 
ing through  the  Corps  of  Engineers) .  The 
proposed  regulation  prescribes  the  policy, 
practice,  and  procedure  to  be  followed  by 
all  Corps  of  Engineers  installations  and  ac- 
tivities- in  connection  with  applications  for 
permits  authorizing  discharges  or  deposits 
into  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  or 
Into  any  tributary  from  which  discharged 
matter  shall  float  or  he  washed  into  a  navi- 
gable water   (33  U.S.C.  407). 

Prtor  to  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  reg- 
ulation consideration  will  be  given  to  any 
comments,  suggestions,  or  objections  thereto 
which  are  submitted  In  wrltliig  to  the  Office 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Washington,  D.C. 
20314,  Attention:  ENGCW-ON,  within  a  pe- 


riod of  45  days  from  the  date  of  publication 
of  this  notice  in  the  Feoerai.  Registeb. 
Dated:  December  23,  1970. 

F.    P.    KOISCH, 

Major  General,  US.  Army. 
Director  of  Civil  Works. 

i  209.131  Permits  for  discharges  or  deposltH 
into  navigable  waters. 

(a)  Purpose  and  scope.  This  regulation 
prescribes  the  policy,  practice,  and  procedure 
to  be  followed  by  all  Corps  of  Engineers  in- 
stallations tmd  activities  In  oonnection  with 
applications  for  permits  authorizing  dis- 
charges or  deposits  into  navigable  waters  of 
the  United  States  or  Into  any  tributary  from 
which  discharged  matter  shall  float  or  be 
washed   Into  a  navigable  water. 

(to)  Law  and  executive  order  authorizing 
permits.  (1)  Section  18  of  the  Act  approved 
March  3.  1899  (33  U.S.C.  407).  hereafter  re- 
ferred to  tis  the  "Refuse  Act,"  provides  in 
part  t*Mit  It  is  unlawful  "to  throw,  discharge, 
or  deposit,  or  catise,  suffer,  or  procure  to  be 
thrown,  discharged,  or  deposited  either  from 
or  out  of  any  nhlp,  barge,  or  other  floating 
craft  of  any  kind,  or  from  the  shore,  wharf, 
manufacturing  establishment,  or  mill  of  any 
kind,  any  refuse  matter  of  any  kind  or  de- 
scription whatever  other  than  that  flowing 
from  streets  and  sewers  and  passing  there- 
from in  a  liquid  state.  Into  any  navigable 
water  of  the  United  States,  or  into  any  trtb- 
utary  of  any  navigable  water  frtwn  which 
the  same  shall  float  or  we  washed  into  such 
navigable  water  •  •  •  And  provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  when- 
ever in  the  Judgment  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers anchorage  and  navigation  will  not  be 
injured  thereby,  may  permit  the  deposit  of 
any  material  above  mentioned  In  navigable 
waters,  within  limits  to  be  defined  and  under 
conditions  to  be  prescribed  by  him.  provided 
application  Is  made  to  him  prior  to  deposit- 
ing such  material:  and  whenever  any  permit 
Is  so  granted  the  conditions  thereof  shall 
be  strictly  complied  with,  and  any  violation 
thereof  shall  be  unlawful." 

"(2)  Executive  Order  No.  11574  (dated  De- 
cember 23.  1970)  directs  the  implementa- 
tion of  a  permit  program  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  Refuse  Act  and  provides  for  the 
cooperation  of  affected  Federal  agencies  in 
the  administration  of  the  program. 

(c)  Related  legislation.  (1)  Section  21(b) 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 
as  amended  (33  U.S.C.  1161  et  seq.)  (see 
particularly  the  Water  Quality  Improvement 
Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91-224,  84  Stat. 
108)),  reflects  the  concern  of  the  Congress 
with  maintenance  of  applicable  water  qual- 
ity standards  and,  subject  to  certain  excep- 
tions, requires  any  applicant  for  a  P'ederal 
license  or  permit  to  conduct  any  activity  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  the  construction 
or  operation  of  facilities  which  may  result 
in  a  discharge  Into  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  with  his  ap- 
plication an  appropriate  certlflcatlon  that 
there  is  reasonable  assurance  that  such  ac- 
tivity will  be  conducted  in  a  manner  which 
win  not  violate  applicable  water  quality 
standards.  Hereafter,  section  21(b)  will  be 
referred  to  as  a  section  of  the  Water  Quality 
Improvement  Act  of  1970. 

(2)  The  concern  of  the  Congress  with  the 
need  to  encourage  the  productive  and  en- 
joyable harmony  between  man  and  his  en- 
vironment and  the  need  to  promote  efforts 
which  will  prevent  or  eliminate  damage  to 
the  environment  was  manifested  In  the  en- 
actment of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  (42  U.S.C.  4321-4347) .  Sec- 
tion 102  of  that  Act  directs  that : 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible:  (1)  The  poli- 
cies, regulations,  and  public  laws  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  interpreted  and  ad- 
ministered in  accordance  with  the  policies 
set  forth  in  this  Act,  and  (2)  all  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  shall — 
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(B)  Identify  and  develop  methods  uid 
procedures,  in  coosultation  with  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality  established  by 
title  n  of  this  Act.  which  wUl  insure  that 
presently  unquantlfled  environmental  amen- 
ities and  values  may  be  given  appropriate 
cooalderatlon  In  declsloomaldns  along  with 
economic  and  technical  considerations  *  *  *. 

(3)  The  concern  of  the  Congress  with  the 
conservation  and  Improvement  of  fish  and 
wildlife  resources  Is  Indicated  In  the  Flab 
and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  (18  VB.C. 
661-efl6c),  wliereln  consultation  with  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  Is  required  re- 
garding activities  affecting  the  course,  depth, 
or  modiflcatlon  of  a  navigable  waterway. 

(d)  Generai  policy.  (1)  Except  as  other- 
wise provided  In  the  Refuse  Act  (33  V.B.C. 
i07),  all  discharges  or  deposits  Into  naviga- 
ble waters  of  the  United  States  or  tributaries 
thereof  are.  In  the  absence  of  an  appropriate 
Department  of  the  Army  permit,  unlawful. 
The  faot  that  official  objection  may  not  have 
yet  been  raised  with  respiect  to  past  or  con- 
tinuing discharges  or  deposits  should  not  be 
interpreted  as  authority  to  discbarge  or  de- 
posit In  the  absence  of  an  appropriate  per- 
mit, and  will  not  preclude  the  Institution  of 
legal  proceedings  in  appropriate  cases  for  tIo- 
latlon  of  the  provisions  of  the  Refuse  Act. 
Similarly,  the  mere  filing  of  an  application 
requesting  permission  to  discharge  or  deposit 
Into  navigable  waters  or  tributaries  thereof 
will  noit  preclude  legal  action  In  appropriate 
cases  (or  Refuse  Act  violations. 

(2)  The  decision  as  to  whether  a  permit 
authorizing  a  discharge  or  deposit  will  or 
win  not  be  Issued  under  the  Refuse  Act  will 
be  b«kBed  on  an  evaluation  of  the  Impact  of 
the  discharge  or  deposit  on  (1)  anchorage 
and  navigation.  (11)  water  quality  standards, 
which  under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  were  estab- 
lished "to  protect  the  public  health  or  wel- 
fare, enhance  the  quality  of  water  and  serve 
the  purposes"  of  that  Act.  with  considera- 
tion of  "their  use  and  value  for  public  water 
supplies,  propagation  of  fish  and  wildlife, 
recreational  purpoeea.  and  agricultural.  In- 
dustrial, and  other  legitimate  uses."  and  (HI) 
In  cases  where  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordi- 
nation Act  Is  applicable  ( where  the  discharge 
for  which  a  permit  Is  sought  Impounds,  di- 
verts, deepens  the  channel,  or  otherwise  con- 
trols or  similarly  modified  the  stream  or 
body  of  water  Into  which  the  discharge  is 
made) .  the  Impact  of  the  proposed  discharge 
or  deposit  on  flsh  and  wUdllfe  resources 
which  are  not  directly  related  to  water  qual- 
ity standards. 

(3)  Although  the  Refuse  Act  vests  in  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  authority  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  a  permit  should  or 
should  not  issue,  It  Is  recognized  that  respon- 
sibility for  water  quality  Improvement  lies 
primarily  with  the  States  and,  at  the  Federal 
level,  with  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA).  Accordingly.  EPA  shall  ad- 
vise the  Corps  with  respect  to  the  meaning, 
content,  and  application  of  water  quality 
standards  applicable  to  a  proposed  discharge 
or  deposit  and  as  to  the  impact  which  the 
proposed  discharge  or  def>oeit  may  or  Is 
likely  to  have  on  applicable  water  quality 
standards  and  related  water  quality  consider- 
ations. Sp>eclflcally,  Regional  Representatives 
of  EPA  will  determine  and  advise  District 
Engineers  with  respect  to  the  following: 

(1)  The  meaning  and  content  of  water 
quality  standards  which,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act,  were  established  "to  protect  the 
public  health  or  welfare,  enhance  the  quality 
of  water  and  serve  the  purposes"  of  that  Act. 
with  consideration  of  "their  use  and  value 
for  public  water  supplies,  propagation  of  flsh 
and  wildlife,  recreational  purposes,  and  ag- 
ricultural,  industrial,   and  other  legitimate 


(11)     The    application    of    water    quality 
standards  to  the  proposed  discharge  or  de- 


posit, including  the  Impact  of  the  pro- 
posed discharge  or  deposit  on  such  water 
quality  standards  and  related  water  quality 
considerations ; 

(ill)  The  permit  conditions  required  to 
comply  with  water  quality  standards; 

(iv)  The  permit  conditions  required  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  wehre  not  water  qual- 
ity standards  are  applicable: 

(v)  The  interstate  water  qxiallty  effect  of 
the  proposed  discbarge  or  deposit. 

(4)  In  any  case  where  a  District  Engineer 
of  the  Corps  has  received  notice  that  a  State 
or  other  certifying  agency  has  denied  a  cer- 
tification prescribed  by  section  21(b)  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  or,  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  subparagraph  (6)  of  this 
paragraph,  where  a  Regional  Representative 
has  recommended  that  a  permit  be  denied 
because  Its  Issuance  would  be  inconsistent 
with  his  determination  or  interpretation  with 
respect  to  applicable  water  quality  standards 
and  related  water  quality  considerations,  the 
District  Eiiglneer.  within  30  days  of  receipt 
of  such  notice,  shall  deny  the  permit  and 
provide  notice  of  such  denial  to  the  Regional 
Representative  of  EPA. 

(6)  In  the  absence  of  any  objection  by 
the  Regional  Representative  to  the  Issuance 
of  a  permit  for  a  proposed  discharge  or  de- 
posit. District  Engineers  may  take  action  de- 
nying a  permit  only  If : 

(1)  Anchorage  and  navigation  will  be  Im- 
paired: or 

(U)  Where  the  discharge  tor  which  a  per- 
mit Is  sought  Impounds,  diverts,  deepens  the 
channel,  or  otherwise  controls  or  similarly 
modifies  the  stream  or  body  of  water  into 
which  the  discharge  Is  made,  and  after  the 
consultations  required  by  the  Flsh  and  Wlld- 
Ufe  Coordination  Act,  the  District  Engineer 
determines  that  the  propoeed  discharge  or 
deposit  will  have  a  significant  adverse  impact 
on  flsh  or  wildlife  resources. 

(6)  In  any  case  where  the  District  E^ngi- 
neer  believes  that  following  the  advice  of  the 
Regional  Representative  with  resf>eot  to  the 
laauance  or  denial  of  a  permit  would  not  be 
oonatstent  with  the  purposes  of  the  Refuse 
Act  permit  program,  he  shall,  within  10  days 
of  receiving  such  advice,  forward  the  matter 
through  channels  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  provide  the  Secretary  with  the  op- 
portunity to  consult  with  the  Administrator. 
Such  consultation  shall  take  place  within  30 
days  of  the  date  on  which  the  Secretary  re- 
ceives the  flle  from  the  District  Engineer. 
Following  such  consultation,  the  Secretary 
shall  accept  the  findings,  determl nations, 
and  coacluslons  of  the  Administrator  as  to 
water  quality  standards  and  related  water 
quality  considerations  and  ^aU  promptly 
forward  the  case  to  the  District  Engineer 
with  Instructlona  as  to  its  disposition. 

(7)  No  permit  will  be  Issued  In  cases  where 
the  applicant,  pursuant  to  21(b)(1)  of  the 
Wat«r  Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1970,  is 
required  to  obtain  a  State  or  other  appro- 
priate certification  that  the  discharge  or  de- 
posit would  not  violate  applicable  water 
quality  standards  and  such  certification  was 
denied.  No  permit  will  be  issued  for  dis- 
chargee or  deposits  at  harmful  quantities  of 
oil.  OS  defined  m  section  11  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  since  primary 
permit  and  enforcement  authority  for  all  oil 
dlsOhargea  Is  contained  In  that  Act. 

(e)  Authority  to  issue  permits.  The  Refuse 
Act  provides  that,  "the  Secretary  of  the  Anny. 
whenever  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  that  anchorage  and  navigation  will 
not  be  injured  thereby,  niay  permit  the  de- 
poitt  of  any  material  •  •  •  In  navigable  wa- 
ters, within  the  limits  to  be  defined  coid  un- 
der conditions  to  be  prescribed  by  him  •  •  • ." 
The  Chief  of  Engineers,  In  the  exercise  of 
hla  Judgment  under  the  Act,  has  made  the 
general  determination  that  anchorage  and 
navigation  will  not  be  Injured  when  the  dis- 
charge or  deposit  permitted  will  cause  no 
slgnlfloant  displacement  of  water  or  reduc- 


tloa  In  the  navigable  capacity  of  a  water- 
way. Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
regulation,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  has 
authorized  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  hla 
authorized  representatives  to  issue  permits 
allowing  discharges  or  def>oslts  Into  navigable 
waters  or  tributaries  thereof,  if  evaluation 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  (1),  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  anchorage 
and  navigation  will  not  be  Injured  thereby, 
and  (2)  issuance  of  a  permit  will  not  be  In- 
consistent with  the  policy  guidance  pre- 
scribed in  paragraph  (d)  of  this  sesUon.  Ac- 
cordingly, within  these  limitations,  District 
Engineers  are  authorized,  except  in  cases 
Which  are  to  be  referred  to  higher  authority 
for  decision  (see  paragraphs  (d)  (6)  and  (1) 
(7)  of  this  secUon).  to  Issue  permits  or  to 
deny  permit  applications  for  discharges  or 
deposits  covered  by  the  Refuse  Act. 

(f)  Relationship  to  other  corps  permits. 
(1)  Operators  of  facilities  constructed  in 
navigable  waters  under  a  vaUd  constructltm 
permit  Issued  pursuant  to  section  10  of  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  approved  March  3 
1899  (33  US.C.  403)  must  apply  for  and  re- 
ceive a  new  permit  under  the  Refuse  Act  (33 
use.  407)  in  order  to  lawfully  discharge 
Into  or  place  deposits  In  navigable  waters  or 
tributaries  thereof. 

(2)  Any  person  wishing  to  undertake  work 
In  navigable  waters  which  may  also  result  In 
a  discharge  or  deposit  into  such  navigable 
waters  or  tributaries  thereof  must  apply  for 
a  permit  under  section  403  for  such  work 
and  for  a  permit  under  section  407  to  cover 
any  proposed  discharge  or  deposit.  However, 
If  the  work  proposd  to  be  undertaken  in 
navigable  waters  Is  limited  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  minor  outfall  structure  from  which 
the  proposed  discharge  or  deposit  will  flow. 
District  Engineers  may,  in  their  discretion 
and  within  the  gruidance  provided  in  ER 
1145-2-303,  require  a  single  permit  applica- 
tion under  this  regulation  (ER  1146-2-321). 
If  a  single  permit  Is  issued  authorizing  both 
work  In  navigable  waters  and  a  discharge  or 
deposit,  the  permit  should  cite  both  sections 
403  and  407  as  authority  for  its  Issuance. 

(g)  Information  required  with  an  applica- 
tion. (1)  An  applicant  for  a  permit  Involving 
a  discharge  or  deposit  In  navigable  waters  or 
tributaries  thereof  must  flle  the  required 
form  with  the  District  Engineer.  Until  the 
required  form  U  printed  and  made  available 
to  District  Offices,  applicants  should  provide 
a  letter  requesting  that  the  permit  be  Issued. 
The  letter  must  bear  the  address  of  the  appli- 
cant and  the  date.  Identify  the  waterway  In- 
volved and  the  precise  location  of  the  pro- 
posed discharge  or  deposit  and  contain  a 
statement  as  to  whether  the  facility  from 
which  the  proposed  discharge  or  deposit  will 
originate  is  within  the  corporate  limits  of  a 
munlclp>ality.  The  applicant  must  also  fur- 
nish information  which  will  fully  identify 
the  character  of  the  discharge  or  deposit  and 
monitoring  devices  and  procedures  which 
will  be  used.  Such  information  shall  include, 
but  need  not  be  limited  to,  data  pertaining 
to  chemical  content,  water  temperature  dif- 
ferentials, toxins,  sewage,  amount  and  fre- 
quency of  discharge  or  deposit  and  the  type 
and  quantity  of  solids  Involved,  if  any.  If  the 
discharge  or  deposit  will  Include  solids  of  any 
type,  applicants  must  (1)  Identify  the  pro- 
posed method  of  Instrumentation  to  deter- 
mine the  effect  of  the  disptosltion  of  solids 
on  the  waterway,  and  (11)  either  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  the  periodic  removal  of  such 
solids  by  dredging  or  agree  to  reimburse  the 
United  States  for  costs  associated  with  such 
dredging. 

(3)  An  application  submitted  by  a  cor- 
poration must  be  signed  by  the  principal  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  that  corporation  or  by  an 
official  of  the  rank  of  corporate  vice  president 
or  above  who  reports  directly  to  such  prin- 
cipal executive  officer  and  who  has  been  de- 
signated by  the  principal  executive  officer  to 
make  such  applications  on  behalf  of  the  cor- 
poration. In  the  case  of  a  partnership  or  a 
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tole  proprietorship,  the  application  must  be 
signed  by  a  general  partner  or  the  proprietor. 
Each  application  must  contain  a  certlflca- 
Uon  by  the  pw^oh  signing  the  application 
that  be  is  fainlllar  with  the  information  pro- 
vided and  that  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief  such  Information  Is  complete  and 
accurate. 

(h)  State  eert</Ico«on.  (1)  Section  21(b) 
(1)  of  the  Water  Quality  Improvement  Act 
of  1970  provides  that  "Any  applicant  for  a 
Federal  license  or  permit  to  conduct  any  ac- 
tivity including,  but  not  limited  to.  the  con- 
struction or  operation  of  facilities,  which 
may  result  In  any  discharge  into  the  naviga- 
ble waters  of  the  United  States,  shall  provide 
the  licensing  or  permitting  agency  a  certifi- 
cation from  the  State  in  which  the  discharge 
originates  or  wlU  originate,  or,  If  appropriate, 
from  the  Interstate  water  pollution  control 
agency  having  Jurisdiction  over  the  navigable 
waters  at  the  point  where  the  discharge 
originates  or  will  originate,  that  there  is 
reasonable  assure,  as  determined  by  the  State 
or  Interstate  agency  that  such  activity  will 
be  conducted  in  a  manner  which  will  not 
violate  applicable  water  quality  standards 
•  •  •.  No  license  or  permit  shall  be  granted 
until  the  certification  required  by  this  sec- 
tion has  been  obtained  or  has  been  waived" 
(as  provided  In  a  portion  of  section  21(b)  (1) 
not  quoted  here) .  In  cases  where  certification 
is  required  and  no  express  notice  of  waiver 
has  been  received  from  the  certifying  agency. 
District  Engineers  should,  as  a  general  rule, 
provide  the  certifying  agency  vrtth  a  full  year 
within  which  to  take  action  before  deter- 
mining that  a  waiver  has  occurred.  If,  how- 
ever, special  circumstances  (as  Identified  by 
either  the  District  Engineer  or  the  Regional 
Representative)  require  that  action  on  a 
permit  application  under  the  Refuse  Act  be 
taken  within  a  more  limited  period  of  time, 
the  District  Engineer  shall  determine  a  rea- 
sonable lesser  i>erlod  of  time,  advise  the  cer- 
tifying agency  of  the  need  for  action  by  a 
particular  date,  and  that  if  certification  Is 
not  received  by  the  date  established  that  It 
will  be  considered  that  the  requirement  for 
certification  has  been  waived.  Sections  21(b) 
(7)  and  (b)  (8)  of  the  Act  Identify  circum- 
stances In  which  permits  of  limited  duration 
may  issue  without  the  certification  required 
by  section  21(b)(1).  See  paragraph  (n)  of 
this  section. 

(2)  In  cases  Involving  discharges  or  de- 
posits from  facilities  the  construction  of 
which  was  not  lawfully  commenced  prior  to 
April  3,  1970,  certification  pursuant  to  21(b) 
(1)  is  required.  District  Engineers  may  ac- 
cept, but  not  fully  process,  any  permit  appli- 
cation until  the  applicant  has  provided  the 
required  certification.  When  persons  who  will 
eventually  require  a  Department  of  the  Army 
permit  seek  State  or  other  certification  they 
shall  (1)  provide  the  appropriate  certifying 
agency  with  the  information  on  the  dis- 
charge or  deposit  required  by  paragraph  (g) 
(1)  of  this  section,  and  (11)  flle  a  copy  of  the 
certification  application  with  the  District 
Engineer.  These  steps  will  facUltate  the  proc- 
essing of  any  formal  application  which  may 
later  be  filed  with  the  District  Engineer  and 
will  enable  the  District  Engineer  to  deter- 
mine if  the  certification  required  is  being 
waived  by  inaction  on  the  part  of  the  cer- 
tifying authority. 

(3)  In  cases  involving  a  discharge  or  de- 
posit from  a  facility,  the  actual  construction 
of  which  was  lawfully  commenced  prior  to 
AprU  3,  1970,  It  will  be  the  policy  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  accept  but  not  to  fully 
process  any  permit  application  until  the  ap- 
plicant or  the  State  has  provided  a  letter 
from  the  State  describing  the  impact  of  the 
propoeed  discharge  or  deposit  and  indicating 
the  view  of  the  State  on  the  deslrabUlty  of 
granting  a  permit.  If  such  a  letter  Is  not 
provided  within  1  year  or  within  such  lesser 
reasonable  pertod  of  time  as  the  District  En- 


gineer  may   have   determined   this   require- 
ment shall  be  waived. 

(1)  Processing  of  permit  applications.  (1) 
When  an  application  for  a  permit  Is  received, 
care  should  be  taken  to  assure  that  the  ap- 
plicant has  provided  all  of  the  Information 
required  by  this  regulation.  Copies  of  appli- 
cations received  and  all  other  Information 
received  relating  thereto  will  be  promptly 
forwarded  by  the  District  Engineer  to  the 
Regional  Representative  of  EPA. 

(2)  If  all  of  the  required  information  has 
been  provided  but  the  appUcsint  has  failed 
to  provide,  as  appropriate,  the  required  cer- 
tification or  other  letter  discussed  In  para- 
graph (h)  of  the  section,  the  applicant 
should  be  advised  that  no  action  will  be 
taken  on  his  application  until  the  required 
certification  or  letter  Is  provided  or  until  a 
year  or  such  lesser  reasonable  period  of  time 
as  the  District  Engineer  may  have  deter- 
mined shall  have  expired  and  that  his  appli- 
cation will  be  processed  only  to  the  extent  of 
sending  a  copy  of  the  application  to  the  Re- 
gional Representative  of  £3>A. 

(3)  When  all  of  the  required  Information 
has  been  provided  and  the  applicant  has  also 
provided,  as  appropriate,  the  required  cer- 
tification or  letter  discussed  In  paragraph 
(h)  of  this  section,  together  with  assvir- 
ances  that  the  character  of  the  discharge  or 
deposit  was  fully  described  to  the  State 
agency  prior  to  the  Issuance  of  the  certifica- 
tion or  letter,  the  applicant  shall  be  advised 
that  his  application  Is  in  order  and  that  It 
vdll  be  processed  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

(4)  When  the  application  Is  found  to  be  in 
order  the  District  Engineer  shall  promptly 
forward  a  complete  copy  of  the  application 
or  such  additional  Information  as  has  not 
already  been  furnished  to  the  Regional  Rep- 
resentative of  EPA.  The  Regional  Representa- 
tive of  EPA  win  be  asked  to  review  the  appli- 
cation and  to  (i)  advise  the  District  Engi- 
neer within  30  days  whether  the  proposeo 
discharge  or  deposit  may  affect  the  quality 
of  waters  of  another  State  (as  required  by 
section  21(b)(2)  of  the  Water  Quality  Im- 
provement Act  of  1970) ,  and  (11)  provide 
the  other  Information  Identified  In  para- 
graph (d)  (3)  of  this  section  within  45  days. 
If,  however,  additional  time  beyond  said  46 
days  (or  any  extension  thereof)  Is  required 
to  respond,  the  Regional  Representative  shall 
notify  the  District  Engineer  and  shall  ad- 
vise him  as  to  the  additional  period  of  time 
which  will  be  required  to  provide  such  in- 
formation. In  cases  where  a  Regional  Repre- 
sentative does  not  provide  such  Information 
and  advice  to  a  District  Engineer  within  the 
time  period  specified  herein  (Including  any 
extensions  of  time  required  by  the  Regional 
Representative)  the  advice  furnished  by  a 
State  or  other  certifying  authority  shall  be 
considered  by  the  District  Engineer  to  be  the 
advice  of  the  Regional  Representative.  In  the 
event  that  the  Regional  Representative  de- 
termines that  the  proposed  discharge  or  de- 
posit may  affect  the  quality  of  the  waters  of 
any  other  State  and  so  notifies  the  District 
Engineer,  the  matter  should  be  reported  to 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Attention:  ENGGC- 
K.  In  such  cases,  special  procedures  are  pro- 
vided for  in  section  21(b)  (2)  of  the  Water 
Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1970. 

(6)  At  approximately  the  same  time  a  com- 
pleted copy  of  the  permit  application  Is  fur- 
nished to  the  Regional  Representative  of 
EPA,  a  public  notice,  as  described  in  para- 
graph (f)  of  this  section,  will  be  issued. 
Notice  will  also  be  sent  to  all  parties  known 
or  believed  to  be  Interested  In  the  applica- 
tion, Including  the  appropriate  Regional  Di- 
rector of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
navigation  Interests,  State,  county,  or  mu- 
nicipal authorities,  adjacent  property  owners, 
the  beads  of  State  agencies  having  responsi- 
bility  for  water  quality  Improvement   and 


wildlife  resources,  and  conservation  orga- 
nizations. Copies  of  the  notice  will  be  posted 
In  post  offices  and  other  public  places  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  site  of  the  proposed  discharge 
or  deposit.  A  copy  of  every  notice  Issued  will 
be  sent  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Attention : 
ENGCW-ON. 

(6)  If  notice  of  the  permit  application 
evch^ee  substantial  public  interest  a  public 
bearing  may  be  held.  Policy  with  re^>ect  to 
the  holding  and  conduct  of  public  hearings 
is  discussed  in  paragraph  ( k )  of  this  section. 

(7)  In  the  abeenoe  of  objection  by  the 
Regional  Representative  of  EPA  or.  In  the 
cases  Involving  the  Flsh  and  Wildlife  Co- 
ordination Act,  by  the  Regional  Director  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  or  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  Dis- 
trict Engineers  may,  consistent  with  the 
policy  guidance  contained  in  p>aragraph  (d) 
of  this  section  and,  after  considering  all  of 
the  informatlcn  developed  with  re8i>ect  to 
the  permit  application.  Including  written  or 
oral  information  presented  In  response  to  a 
public  notice  or  at  a  public  hearing.  Issue 
a  permit,  with  or  without  conditions.  In  the 
event  that  the  District  Engineer  determlnee 
that  issuance  of  the  permit  with  or  without 
conditions,  is  appropriate  but  there  Is  ob- 
jection to  the  issuance  of  the  propoeed  per- 
mit by  the  Regional  Representative  of  EPA 
or,  In  cases  involving  the  Flsh  and  Wildlife 
Coordination  Act.  by  the  Regional  Director 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  or  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  matter  must  be  forwarded  to  higher  au- 
thority for  decision.  Every  effort  should  be 
made  to  resolve  differences  at  the  District 
Engineer  level  before  referring  the  matter 
to  higher  authority.  In  the  event  that  dif- 
ferences cannot  be  resolved,  District  and  Di- 
vision Engineers  will  forward  the  applica- 
tion, copies  of  the  public  notice  and  ad- 
dresses to  whom  sent,  the  comments  of  State 
and  Federal  agencies,  a  copy  of  the  tran- 
script of  any  public  hearing  held,  a  narra- 
tive report  and  recommendations  to  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Attention :  ENGCW-ON.  In  any 
case  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (d)(6)  of  this  sec- 
tion, consultation  with  the  Administrator 
shall  take  place  within  80  days  of  the  date 
on  which  the  Secretary  receives  the  file  from 
the  District  Engineer.  Following  such  con- 
sultation, the  Secretary  shall  accept  the  find- 
ings, determinations,  and  oonclualons  of  the 
Administrator  as  to  water  quality  standards 
and  related  water  quality  considerations  and 
■hall  promptly  forward  the  case  to  the  IMs- 
trlct  Engineer  with  instructions  as  to  Its  dis- 
position. 

(J)  Public  notice.  (1)  As  required  by  para- 
graph (1)(6)  of  this  section  a  public  notice 
v(^U  be  issued  after  a  permit  application  Is 
determined  to  be  In  proper  order.  In  cases 
where  the  permit  applied  for  pertains  to  a 
discharge  or  deposit  and  does  not  Involve 
construction  or  other  work  in  navigable  wa- 
ters, the  notice  shall  (i)  state  the  name  and 
address  of  the  applicant,  (11)  Identify  the 
waterway  Involved  and  provide  a  sketch  show- 
ing the  location  of  the  propoeed  discharge 
or  depoelt,  (ill)  fully  Identify  the  character 
of  the  dl£charge,  (Iv)  include  any  other  in- 
formation which  may  assist  Interested  par- 
ties In  evaluating  the  likely  impact  of  the 
proposed  discharge  or  d^>06lt,  if  any,  (v)  pro- 
vide 30  days  within  which  interested  par- 
ties may  express  their  views  concerning  the 
permit  application.  All  public  notices  in- 
volving a  proposed  discharge  or  depoelt  shall 
contain  the  following  statement: 

The  declMon  as  to  whether  a  permit  au- 
thorlzlng  a  discharge  or  deposit  will  or  wiU 
not  be  Issued  under  the  Refuse  Act  will  be 
based  on  an  evaluation  of  the  impact  of  the 
discharge  or  deposit  on  (1)  anchorage  and 
navigation,  (2)  water  quality  standards  and 
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related  water  quality  considerations  as  de- 
tAmUnect  by  State  authorities  and  the  En- 
Tlronmental  Protection  Agency,  and  (3)  tn 
cases  where  tbe  Pish  and  WUdUfe  Coordina- 
tion Act  Is  applicable  (wbere  tbe  discharge 
for  which  a  permit  Is  sought  Impounds,  di- 
verts, deepens  the  channel,  or  otherwise  con- 
trols or  similarly  modifies  the  stream  or  body 
of  water  into  which  the  discharge  Is  made), 
the  Impact  of  the  proposed  discharge  or  de- 
posit on  fish  and  wildlife  resources. 

(2)  Comments  received  from  Interested 
parties  within  the  pteriod  provided  for  In  the 
public  notice  will  be  retained  and  will  be  con- 
sidered in  determining  whether  tbe  permit 
applied  for  should  be  issued. 

( 3 )  When  a  response  to  a  public  notice  has 
been  received  from  a  Member  of  Congress, 
either  in  behalf  of  a  constituent  or  himsalf, 
the  envision  or  District  Engineer  will  Inform 
the  Member  of  Congress  of  tbe  final  action 
taken  on  the  application. 

(4)  When  objections  to  the  Issuance  of  a 
permit  are  received  In  response  to  a  public 
notice,  tbe  Division  or  District  Engineer  will 
furnish  the  applicant  with  copies  of  the  ob- 
jections and  afford  him  the  opportunity  to 
rebut  or  resolve  the  objections. 

(k)  PiLblic  hearings.  (1)  It  Is  tbe  policy  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  conduct  the  civil 
works  program  in  an  atmosphere  of  public 
understanding,  trust,  and  mutual  coopera- 
tion and  In  a  manner  responsive  to  the  pub- 
lic Interest.  To  this  end,  a  public  bearing 
may  be  helpful  and  will  be  held  in  connec- 
tion with  an  application  for  a  permit  involv- 
ing a  discharge  or  deposit  tn  navigable  waters 
or  tributaries  thereof  whenever.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  tbe  District  Engineer  such  a  hearing  is 
advisable.  In  considering  whether  or  not  a 
public  hearing  Is  advisable,  consideration  will 
be  given  to  the  degree  of  interest  by  the 
public  In  the  permit  application,  requests 
by  responsible  Federal.  State,  or  local  au- 
thorities. Including  Members  of  the  Congress, 
that  a  hearing  be  held,  and  tbe  likelihood 
that  Information  will  be  presented  at  the 
hearing  that  will  be  of  assistance  In  deter- 
mining whether  the  permit  applied  for  should 
be  Issued.  In  this  connection,  a  public  bear- 
ing wUl  not  generally  be  held  if  there  has 
been  a  prior  bearing  (loccJ.  State,  or  Federal) 
addressing  the  proposed  discharge  unless  It 
clearly  appears  likely  that  the  holding  of  a 
new  bearing  may  result  in  tbe  preeentatlon 
of  significant  new  Information  concerning 
tbe  impact  of  the  proposed  discbarge  or  de- 
posit. The  need  for  a  hearing  will  be  reported 
to  tbe  Division  Engineer  and  his  concurrence 
obtained.  In  certain  circumstances  a  public 
hearing  may  be  mandatory  (see  subpara- 
graph (41  of  this  paragraph). 

(3)  The  success  of  a  public  hearing  de- 
pends upon  the  degree  to  which  all  intenata 
are  aware  of  the  bearing  and  understand  the 
issues  Involved.  The  following  steps  will  be 
taken  for  each  heartng : 

(I)  A  public  notice  wlU  be  prepared  and 
lss\ied  In  clectf.  concise,  objective  style,  stat- 
ing tbe  purpose  of  tbe  bearing:  details  of 
time  and  place;  description  of  tbe  applica- 
tion involved;  and  identification  of  tbe 
proposed  discharge  or  deposit.  Care  will  be 
exercised  to  avoid  creating  any  impression 
that  the  Corps  Is  an  advocate  or  adversary  in 
the  matter. 

(II)  The  Public  Notice  wUl  be  Issued  suf- 
ficiently In  advance  of  the  bearing,  generally 
not  leas  than  30  days,  to  allow  time  for  In- 
terested persons  to  appear  for  tbe  bearing.  It 
win  be  distributed  to  addresses  on  compiled 
Usta  and  will  include  all  known  parties  di- 
rectly affected,  all  govemnvental  entitles  con- 
cerned, all  general  public  news  media  within 
tbe  geographical  area,  appropriate  specialized 
news  media  for  reaching  Interested  groups 
and  organizations,  and  directly  to  tbe  prin- 
cipal officers  of  such  groups  and  organisa- 
tions, iQcludlng  national  oiDces  of  nation- 
wide organization. 


(lU)  As  appropriate,  supplementary  infor- 
mational matter,  fact  sheets,  or  more  de- 
tailed news  releases,  will  be  distributed  to 
the  general  or  specialized  news  media,  or 
other  groups  and  interests  involved. 

(Iv)  Notification  will  be  given  to  interested 
members  of  tbe  Congress  and  Governors  of 
tbe  States  involved. 

(3)  Tbe  bearing  will  be  conducted  in  a 
manner  that  permits  open  and  full  advocacy 
on  all  sides  of  any  Issues  involved.  A  trans- 
script  of  tbe  hearing,  together  with  copies 
of  relevant  documents,  will  become  a  part  of 
of  tbe  permit  application  assembly. 

(4)  In  addition  to  the  hearings  which  may 
be  required  by  the  policy  specified  In  the  pre- 
ceding paragraphs,  hearings  are  required  un- 
der sections  ai  (b)(3)  and  31(b)(4)  of  the 
Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1970  when 
(1)  a  State,  other  than  the  State  of  origin, 
objects  to  the  Issuance  of  a  permit  and  re- 
quesu  a  hearing  on  Its  objections  or  ( U )  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  proposes  to  suspend 
a  Department  of  the  Army  permit  upon  noti- 
fication by  the  certifying  authority  that  ap- 
plicable water  quality  standards  will  be  vio- 
lated. When  a  hearing  is  required  pursuant 
to  the  Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  of 
1B70  the  matter  should  be  reported  to  the 
Chief  of  Engineers.  Attention:  ENGGC-K. 
The  Chief  of  Engineers  will  provide  addi- 
tional guidance  with  respect  to  holding  of 
such  hearings. 

(5)  In  any  case,  when  a  District  Engineer 
Intends  to  schedule  a  public  hearing  be  shall 
notify  the  Regional  Representative  of  EPA 
not  lees  than  10  days  In  advance  of  the  dead- 
line for  filing  of  comments  by  the  Regional 
Representative  upon  the  permit  application 
so  that  the  Regional  Representative  will  be 
able  to  defer  such  comments  until  after  the 
public  hearing  has  been  held. 

(1)  Envitxinmental  impact  statement.  (I) 
Section  103(3)  (c)  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1989  requires  all  Fed- 
eral agencies,  with  respect  to  major  Federal 
actions  significantly  affecting  the  quality 
of  the  human  environment,  to  submit  to  tb« 
Council  on  EInvlronmental  Quality  a  detailed 
statement  en 

(I)  Tbe  environmental  Impact  of  the  pro- 
posed action. 

(II)  Any  adverse  environmental  effects 
which  cannot  be  avoided  should  the  proposal 
be  Implemented, 

(HI)    Alternatives  to  tbe  proposed  action, 

(Iv)  The  relationship  between  local  short- 
term  uses  of  man's  environment  and  tbe 
maintenance  and  enhancement  of  long-term 
productivity,  and 

(v)  Any  Irreversible  and  Irretrievable  com- 
mitments of  resources  which  would  be  in- 
volved In  tbe  proposed  action  should  It  be 
Implemented. 

(3)  Section  103(3)  (c)  statements  wUl  not 
be  required  In  permit  cases  where  It  Is  likely 
that  the  proposed  discharge  will  not  have 
any  significant  environmental  Impact.  More- 
over, the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
has  advised  that  such  statements  will  not  be 
required  wbere  the  only  Impact  of  proposed 
discbarge  or  deposit  will  be  on  water  quality 
and  related  considerations.  However,  such 
statenxents  may  be  required  In  connection 
with  proposed  discharges  or  deposlu  which 
may  have  a  substantial  environmental  Im- 
pact unrelated  to  water  quality.  In  cases  in 
which  a  section  103  (3)  (c)  statement  may 
be  required,  the  report  of  tbe  District  En- 
gineer accompanying  any  caae  referred  to 
higher  authority  (see  paragraphs  (d)  (3)  and 
(1)  (7)  of  this  section)  will  contain  a  sepa- 
rate section  addressing  tbe  environmental 
Impact  of  the  proposed  discbarge  or  deposit. 
If  any,  and.  If  Issuance  of  a  permit  Is  recom- 
mended, a  draft  section  103(3)  (c)  statement 
should  be  attached. 

(m)  Publicity.  District  EUiglneers  will.  In 
consultation  with  Regional  Representatives, 
establish  and  maintain  a  program  to  assure 


that  potential  applicants  for  permiu  are  In- 
formed of  the  requlremenu  of  this  regulation 
and  of  the  steps  required  to  obtain  permits 
for  discharges  into  navigable  waters.  When- 
ever the  District  Engineer  becomes  aware  of 
plans  being  developed  by  either  private  or 
public  entitles  who  will  require  permits  in 
order  to  Implement  the  plans  a  letter  will  be 
sent  to  tbe  potential  permittee  advising  hljn 
of  statutory  requirements  and  the  need  to 
apply  for  a  permit  under  this  regulation. 

(n)  Duraticm  of  permits  issued.  (1)  in 
oases  Where  appropriate  ceruficatlon  has 
been  received  IndlcaUng  that  there  Is  reason- 
able assurance  that  the  propoaed  discharge 
or  deposit  will  not  violate  applicable  water 
quality  standards  and  Issuance  Is  otherwise 
proper,  no  permit  may  be  issued  which  au- 
thorizes a  discharge  or  deposit  for  more  than 
5  years  without  providing  for  revalidation  of 
such  permit. 

(3)  In  cases  Involving  a  facility,  the  con- 
strucUon  of  which  was  lawfully  under- 
taken prior  to  April  3.  1970.  and  It  appears 
after  evaluation  that  Issuance  of  a  permit 
would  be  appropriate  although  certlflca- 
tlon  has  not  been  provided,  a  permit  may 
be  Issued  provided  (1)  that  the  permit  will 
expire  on  April  3.  1973.  and  (11)  that  It  Is 
conditioned  so  as  to  require  annual  demon- 
stration by  the  permittee  that  the  discharge 
or  deposit  Is  In  compliance  with  State  water 
quality   implementation  schedules. 

(0)  Permit  conditions.  (1)  Until  a  stand- 
ard permit  form  la  developed,  every  permit 
shall,  as  a  minimum: 

(1)  Require  compliance  with  applicable 
water  quality  standards.  Including  imple- 
menting schedules  adopted  In  connection 
with  such  standards: 

(11)  Include  provisions  Incorporating  Into 
tbe  permit  changes  In  water  quality  stand- 
ards subsequent  to  tbe  date  of  tbe  permit, 
and  requiring  compliance  with  such  changed 
standards; 

(HI)  Provide  for  possible  tvispenslon  or 
revocation  In  the  event  that  the  permittee 
breaches  any  condition  of  the  permit: 

(Iv)  Provide  for  possible  svispenslon.  mod- 
ification or  revocation  If  subsequent  to  the 
Issuance  of  a  permit  It  Is  discovered  that  the 
discharge  or  dep>oelt  contains  hazardous  ma- 
terials which  may  pose  a  danger  to  health 
or  safety. 

(3)  Permits  shall  also  be  subject  to  con- 
ditions as  determined  by  EPA  to  be  neces- 
sary for  purpose*  of  insuring  compliance 
with  water  quality  standards  or  the  purposes 
of  tbe  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 
Such  conditions  may  Include  but  are  not 
necessarily  limited  to: 

(1)  Requirements  for  periodic  demonstra- 
tions of  compliance  with  water  quality  cri- 
teria, established  Implementation  schedules 
or   prescribed   levels  of   treatment: 

(U)  Bite  and  sampling  accessibility: 

(ill)  Requirements  for  periodic  reports  as 
to  the  nature  and  quantity  of  discharges  or 
depKxlta. 

(From  the  Federal   Register.   Jan.  31,   1971) 

Permits  fob  Discharges  or  Deposits  Into 
Navigable  Waters — Proposed  Polict,  Prac- 
tice AND  Procedure 

(Department  of  Defense.  Department  of  the 
Army.  Corps  of  Engineers  (33  CFR  Part  309)) 
Proposed  regulations  prescribing  the 
policy,  practice  and  procedure  to  be  followed 
by  all  Corps  of  Engineers'  Installations  and 
activities  In  connection  with  applications  for 
permits  authorizing  discharges  or  deposits 
into  navigable  waters  of  tbe  United  States 
or  Into  any  tributary  from  which  discharged 
matter  shall  float  or  be  washed  into  a  navi- 
gable water  (33  U.S.C.  407)  were  published 
tn  the  Federai.  Rxcistrr  of  December  31.  1970 
(36  FR.  30006).  Public  comment  on  the 
proposed  regulations  was  Invited  within  a 
period  of  46  days  from  December  31.  1970. 
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The  proposed  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing set  forth  below  relates  to  tbe  pro- 
posed regulations  and  to  Executive  Order 
11574  which  deals  with  tbe  administration 
of  the  Refuse  Act  Permit  Program  (35  P.R. 
19637).  It  executed,  the  proposed  Memo- 
randum of  Understanding  will  be  an  addi- 
tional paragraph  to  tbe  proposed  regulations 
33   CFR   209.131  (p). 

Comments,  suggestions,  or  objections  to 
the  proposed  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
should  be  submitted  In  writing  to  the  Office 
of  Chief  of  Engineers,  Washington.  DC. 
20314.  Attention:  BNGCWON,  within  30  days 
of  publication  of  this  notice  In  the  F'lnjERAL 
Register. 

Dated:  January  18,  1971. 

P.   P.   KOISCH, 

Major  General,  U.S.  Army, 
Director  of  Civil  Works. 
1309.131     Permits  for  discharges  or  deposits 
Into  navigable  waters. 
•  •  •  •  • 

(p)  Memorandum  of  understanding  be- 
tween the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army. 

PERMrr  Program 
memorandum    of    understanding    between 

THE  administrator  OF  THE   ENVIRONMENTAL 

protection  agency  and  the  secretary  of 

THE  ARMY 

In  recognition  of  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  under  section  13  of 
the  Act  of  March  8,  1899.  "tbe  Refuse  Act," 
(33  U.S.C.  407)  relating  to  the  control  of 
discharges  and  deposits  In  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States  and  tributaries  thereof, 
and  the  Interrelationship  of  those  responsi- 
bilities with  the  responsibilities  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  under  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  (42  U.S.C  4321-4347).  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended  (33  U.S.C.  1151  et  seq.)  In  recogni- 
tion of  our  joint  responsibilities  under  Ex- 
ecutive Order  No.  11574  (dated  December  23. 
1970)  we  hereby  adopt  the  folowlng  policies 
and  procedures : 

POLICrBS 

1  It  Is  our  policy  that  there  shall  be  full 
coordination  and  cooperation  between  our 
respective  organizations  on  the  above  respon- 
slbllltlee  at  all  organizational  levels,  and  It 
Is  our  view  that  maximum  efforts  In  the  dis- 
charge of  thoee  responsibilities,  inoluding  the 
resolution  of  differing  views,  must  be  under- 
taken at  the  earliest  practicable  time  and  at 
tbe  field  organizational  unit  most  directly 
concerned.  Accordingly.  District  Engineers 
of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  E:nglneer8  (herein- 
after "the  Corps")  shall  coordinate  the  re- 
view of  applications  for  permits  under  the 
Refuse  Act  for  discharges  or  deposits  Into 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  or 
tributaries  thereof  with  Regional  Represent- 
atives designated  by  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  (hereinafter  "EPA"). 

2.  EPA  shall  advise  the  Corps  with  respect 
to  the  meaning,  content  and  application  of 
water  quality  standards  applicable  to  a  pro- 
posed discharge  or  deposit  and  as  to  the  Im- 
pact which  the  prop>osed  discharge  or  de- 
posit may  or  Is  likely  to  have  on  water  qual- 
ity standards  and  related  water  quality  con- 
lideratlonB.  The  Corps  shall  accept  such  ad- 
vice on  matters  pertaining  to  water  quality 
standards  and  related  water  quality  consid- 
erations as  conclusive  and  no  permit  shall 
be  Issued  which  is  Inconsistent  with  any 
finding,  determination  or  Interpretation  of 
a  Regional  Representative  with  respect  to 
such  standards   or   considerations. 

3.  In  acting  upon  applications  for  permits, 
the  Corps  shall  be  responsible  for  consider- 
ing the  impact  which  the  proposed  discbarge 
or  deposit  may  have  on  navigation  and  an- 
chorage and.  In  cases  wbere  the  Fish  and 


Wildlife  Coordination  Act  is  applicable,  on 
fish  and  wildlife  resources. 

PROCEDURX8 

1.  Applicants  for  permits  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 13  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1899 
shall  be  required  by  District  Engineers  to 
supply  data  Identified  by  EPA  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army.  A  uniform  format  for 
supplying  such  data  will  be  developed  by  the 
Corps  and  EPA. 

2.  District  Engineers  shall  provide  Re- 
gional Representatives  of  EPA  at  the  earliest 
practicable  time  with  copies  of  an  applicant's 
request  for  a  permit,  request  for  certifica- 
tion from  a  State  pursuant  to  section  21(b) 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
other  requests  for  State  approval,  and  State 
or  Interstate  agency  certifications  or  other 
actions  relating  to  such  permit  applications. 

3.  In  reaching  determinations  as  to  com- 
pliance with  water  quality  standards,  In- 
cluding determinations  and  Interpretations 
arising  from  Its  review  of  State  or  Interstate 
agency  water  quality  certifications  under  sec- 
tion 21(b)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  Regional  Representatives  of 
KPA  will  determine  and  advise  District  En- 
gineers with  respect  to  the  following: 

(I)  The  meaning  and  content  of  water 
quality  standards,  which  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act,  were  estaWlshed  "to  protect  the 
public  health  and  welfare,  enhance  the 
quality  of  water  and  serve  the  purpoees"  of 
that  Act,  with  consideration  of  "their  use 
and  value  for  public  water  supplies,  propaga- 
tion of  fish  ajid  wildlife,  recreational  pur- 
poses, and  agricultural.  Industrial,  and  other 
legitimate  uses." 

(II)  The  application  of  water  quality 
standards  to  the  proposed  discharge  or  de- 
posit. Including  the  Impact  of  the  proposed 
discharge  or  deposit  on  such  water  quality 
standards  and  related  water  quality  consid- 
erations; 

(III)  The  permit  conditions  required  to 
comply  with  water  quality  standards; 

(Iv)  The  permit  conditions  required  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  where  no  water  quality 
standards  are  appUcaUe; 

(V)  The  interstate  water  quality  effect  of 
the  proposed  discharge  or  deposit. 

4.  Regional  Representatives  of  EPA  shall 
provide  advice  as  to  the  effect.  If  any,  of  the 
proposed  discharge  or  deposit  on  the  quality 
of  the  waters  of  any  other  State  not  later 
than  30  days  after  receipt  of  copies  of  both 
the  completed  permit  application  and  the 
State  certification  or  other  State  action  from 
the  District  Engineer.  The  other  Information 
and  advice  identified  above  shall  be  provided 
not  later  than  4S  days  after  such  receipt.  If, 
however,  additional  time  Is  required  to  re- 
spond, the  Regional  Representative  shall  so 
notify  the  District  Engineer  and  shall  advise 
him  as  to  the  additional  period  of  time  which 
will  be  required  to  provide  a  report.  In  cases 
where  a  Regional  Representative  does  not 
provide  such  information  and  advice  to  a 
District  Engineer  within  the  time  periods 
specified  herein  (Including  any  extensions 
of  time  requested  by  the  Regional  Repre- 
sentative), the  advice  furnished  by  a  State 
or  other  certifying  authority  shall  be  con- 
sidered by  the  District  Engineer  to  be  the 
advice  of  the  Regional  Representative. 

5.  In.  any  case,  where  a  District  Engineer 
of  the  Corps  has  received  notice  that  a  State 
or  other  certifying  agency  has  denied  a  cer- 
tification prescribed  by  section  21(b)  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  or,  ex- 
cept as  provided  In  a  subsection  G  below, 
where  a  Regional  Representative  has  recom- 
mended that  a  permit  be  denied  because  its 
Issuance  would  be  Inconsistent  with  his  de- 
termination or  Interpretation  with  respect 
to  applicable  water  quality  standards  and 
related  water  quality  considerations  the  Dis- 


trict Engineer,  within  30  days  of  receipt  of 
such  notice,  shall  deny  the  permit  and  pro- 
vide notice  of  such  denial  to  the  Regional 
Representative  of  EPA. 

6.  In  the  absence  of  any  objection  by  the 
Regional  Representative  to  the  Issuance  of 
a  permit  for  a  proposed  discharge  or  deposit. 
District  Engineers  may  take  action  denying 
a  permit  only  if: 

(I)  anchorage  and  navigation  will  be  im- 
paired; or 

(II)  the  discharge  for  which  a  permit  Is 
sought  Impounds,  diverts,  deepens  tbe  chan- 
nel, or  otherwise  controls  or  similarly  modi- 
fies the  stream  or  body  of  water  Into  which 
the  discharge  is  made,  and.  after  the  consul- 
tations required  by  the  Pish  aind  WUdllfe 
Ooordlnatlon  Act,  the  District  Engineer  de- 
termines that  the  proposed  discharge  or 
deposit  will  have  significant  adverse  Impact 
on  fish  or  wildlife  resources. 

7.  In  any  case  where  the  District  Engineer 
believes  that  following  the  advice  of  the  Re- 
gional Represe:itatlve  with  respect  to  the 
Issuance  or  denial  of  a  permit  woiild  not  be 
consistent  with  the  purpoees  of  the  Refuse 
Act  permit  program,  he  shall,  within  10  days 
of  receiving  such  advice,  forward  the  matter 
through  channels  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  provide  the  Secretary  with  the  op- 
portunity to  consult  with  the  Administrator. 
Such  consultation  shall  take  place  within  30 
days  of  the  date  on  which  the  Secretary  re- 
ceives the  file  from  the  District  Etoglneer. 
Following  such  consultation,  the  Secretary 
shall  accept  the  findings,  determinations,  and 
conclusions  of  the  Administrator  as  to  water 
quality  standards  and  related  water  quality 
considerations  and  shall  promptly  forward 
the  case  to  the  District  Engineer  with  In- 
strucUons  as  to  its  disposition. 

8.  No  permit  will  be  Issued  in  cases  where 
the  applicant,  pursuant  to  21(b)(1)  of  the 
Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1970,  is 
required  to  obtain  a  State  or  other  appro- 
priate certification  that  the  discharge  or 
deposit  would  not  violate  applicable  water 
quality  standards  and  such  certification  was 
denied. 

REGULATIONS 

The  Department  of  the  Army  shall  consult 
with  EPA  before  promulgating  regulations 
pursuant  to  the  Refuse  Act  which  relate  to 
the  subject  of  this  memorandum  of  under- 
standing. In  no  case  will  such  regulations  be 
Issued  unless  at  least  30  days  prior  to  Is- 
suance, they  shall  have  been  forwarded  to 
EPA  for  comment  or  unless  prior  to  that  time 
the  Department  of  the  Army  and  EPA  have 
reached  agreement.  EPA  shall  constilt  with 
the  Department  of  the  Army  prior  to  the 
Issuance  of  g\ildellnes,  policies  or  procedures 
relating  to  the  subject  of  this  memorandum 
of  understanding.  In  no  event  shall  such 
guidelines,  policies  or  procedures  be  Issued 
prior  to  30  days  from  the  date  they  were 
forwarded  to  the  Department  of  the  Army 
for  comment  unless  prior  to  that  time  the 
Department  of  the  Army  and  EPA  have 
reached  agreement.  In  no  event  shall  regu- 
lations, guidelines,  policies  or  procedures 
which  are  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  memorandum  of  understanding  be 
published  or  Issued. 

permit  conditions 

1 .  Every  permit  Issued  shall : 

(I)  Require  compliance  with  applicable 
water  quality  standards,  Including  Imple- 
menting schedules  adopted  in  connection 
with  such  standards: 

(II)  Include  provisions  Incorporating  Into 
the  permit  changes  In  water  quality  stand- 
ards subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  permit, 
and  requiring  compliance  with  such  changed 
standards; 

(III)  Provide  for  possible  suspension  or 
revocation  In  the  event  that  the  permittee 
breaches  any  condition  of  the  permit. 

(Iv)     Provide     for     possible     suspension. 
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modification  or  revocation  If.  subsequent  to 
tiie  Issuance  of  a  permit.  It  Is  discovered 
that  the  discharge  or  deposit  contains 
hazardous  materials  which  may  pose  a  dan- 
ger to  health  or  safety. 

2.  Permits  shall  also  be  subject  to  condi- 
tions, as  determined  by  EPA,  to  be  necessary 
for  purposes  of  Insuring  compliance  with 
water  quality  standards  or  the  purposes  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 
Such  conditions  may  Include,  but  are  not 
necessarily  limited  to: 

(I)  Requirements  for  periodic  demonstra- 
tions of  compliance  with  water  quality 
criteria,  established  Implementation  sched- 
ules, or  prescribed  levels  of  treatment: 

(II)  Site  and  sampling  accessibility; 

(III)  Requirements  for  periodic  reports  as 
to  the  nature  and  qtiantlty  of  discharges  or 
deposits. 

3.  Regional  Repreaentatlves  of  EPA  may 
also  provide  Olstrlot  Engineers  with  advice 
as  to  the  duration  for  which  permits  should 
be  Issued  Relevant  considerations  shall  In- 
clude the  nature  of  the  discbarge,  basin 
plans,  and  changing  treatment  technology. 

TECHNICAL    DATA 

EPA,  in  consultation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  shall  develop  and  make 
available  analytical  procedures,  methods 
and  criteria  to  be  employed  In  Identifying 
the  meaning  and  application  of  water  qual- 
ity standards  and  pursuant  to  which  EPA's 
determinations  and  interpretation  respect- 
ing water  quality  standards  will  be  made. 

AMKMOMXNT 

If,  in  the  course  oif  operations  within  this 
memorandum  of  understanding,  either  party 
finds  Its  terms  in  need  of  modification,  be 
may  notify  the  other  of  the  nature  of  the 
deatred  changes.  In  that  event,  the  parties 
■ball  within  90  days  negotiate  such  amend- 
ments as  are  considered  mutxially  desirable. 


(Secretary  of 
the  Army) 


(Administrator  of 
the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency) 


D«AIT   aTTTSKLIKXS   roa   LjTTGATION   UnOCX  TttM 

Rktcsx  Act  PntMir  PtooaAM 

In  vle^  of  (a)  the  signing  by  the  President 
of  the  attached  Executive  Order  11574  which 
••tabUshes  a  permit  program  under  the 
Refuse  Act  to  regulate  the  dlachargea  of 
pollutanu  and  other  refuse  matter  Into  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  or 
their  tributaries,  (b)  the  signing  of  the  at- 
tached Memorandum  of  Understanding  be- 
tween the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  En- 
Tlronmental  Protection  Agency  with  respect 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  Refuse  Act,  and 
(c)  the  consolidation  within  the  Land  and 
Natural  Resources  Division  pursuant  to  the 
attached  order  of  criminal  as  well  as  civil 
reaponaiblllty  for  the  administration  of  the 
Refuse  Act,  the  Guidelines  for  Litigation 
Under  the  Refuse  Act  transmitted  to  the 
United  States  Attorneys  on  June  13.  1970  are 
hereby  withdrawn  and  the  following  proce- 
dures are  to  be  adhered  to  by  all  United 
States  Attorneys: 

1.  United  States  Attorneys  are  authorized 
to  Initiate  any  action,  either  clvii  or  criminal, 
referred  to  them  for  UtlgaUon  by  the  Dis- 
trict Engineer  of  the  Corps  ot  Engineers  or 
the  Regional  RepreaentAtlve  of  the  Envlron- 
fnantal  Protection  Agency,  pursuant  to  their 
Memorandum  of  Understanding. 

2.  All  aUegatlons  of  violations  of  the 
Refuse  Act  submitted  to  the  United  States 
Attorneys  from  sourcee  other  than  the  Dis- 
trict Engineer  of  the  Corpa  at  Engineers  or 
the  Regional  Representative  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  shall  be  referred 
to  the  District  Engineer  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers and  the  Regional  Representative  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  for 
invevtlgatlon  and  recommendations,  in  ac- 


cordance with  the  procedures  set  forth  In 
the  Memorandum  of  Understanding  between 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency.  ••  to  whether  or 
not  legal  action  should  be  Initiated. 

3  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  1  and  2 
above  shall  not  apply  to  actions  under  the 
Refuse  Act  against  vessels,  which  actions 
shall  continue  to  be  handled  In  the  manner 
set  forth  In  Departmental  Memorandums  374 
and  376.  dated  June  3.  19M. 

4.  All  requests  for  Instructions  and  guid- 
ance relating  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
Refuse  Act,  whether  of  a  civil  cr  criminal 
nature,  or  whether  involving  vessels  or 
shore-based  sources  of  pollution,  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Pollution  Control  Section  of 
the  Land  and  Natural  Resources  Division, 
Washington,  DC.  20630  (202-739-2707). 

5.  No  criminal  or  civil  action  under  the 
Refuse  Act  shall  be  dismissed  or  settled 
without  the  prior  authorization  of  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  Oeneral  for  the  Land  and 
Natural  Resources  Division 

8.  Prior  to  the  filing  of  civil  complalnu, 
criminal  Informations  and  the  return  of  In- 
dlctmenu  in  Refiise  Act  cases,  the  United 
States  Attorney  shall  telepboolcally  contact 
the  Land  and  Natural  Resources  Division 
(202-739-2800). 

7.  The  United  States  Attorneys  shall  sup- 
ply the  Pollution  Control  Section.  Land  and 
Natural  Reeourcea  Division,  copies  of  all 
pleadings,  motions,  memorandums,  etc.,  filed 
In  Refuse  Act  cases. 

8.  United  States  Attorneys  shall,  no  later 
than  the  fifth  day  of  eaob  month,  submit 
to  the  Pollution  Control  Section  a  report  of 
Refuse  Act  activities  for  the  [M-evious  month 
on  a  form  to  be  provided  by  the  Land  and 
Natural  Resources  Division. 

MCMOaANOTTM      OT     UNDEaSTANDn«0      BSI  WSZW 
TH¥  ADMnVlSraATOa  or  THT  BNVntONICKNTAL 

Paoric'iiON  AcMKcr  ai»d  th*  SicarrABT  of 

TRB   AMMI 

The  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  recognising  the  interrelationship  be- 
tween section  13  of  the  Act  of  March  3.  1899 
(33  use.  407)  (the  "Refuse  Act'")  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  the  Army  and 
the  statutory  responsibilities  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  under  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended  (33 
U.3.C.  1151  et  seq).  and  further  recognizing 
their  responsibilities  under  the  National  Pol- 
icy Act  of  19«9  (42  use.  4821-4347),  and 
their  responsibilities  under  Executive  Order 
11574  dated  December  23.  1970.  which  directs 
the  Federal  Government  to  Implement  a  per- 
mit program  under  the  Refuse  Act  to  control 
the  discharge  of  pollutants  Into  navigable 
waters  and  their  tributaries,  have  entered 
Into  this  memorandum  of  understanding  to 
delineate  more  fully  the  respective  respon- 
sibilities of  said  Agency  and  Department  for 
water  pollution  abatement  and  control,  and 
to  estatHlsh  policies  and  procedures  for  in- 
teragency cooperation  In  the  enforcement  of 
the  Refuse  Act. 

I.   BxapoNsiBtLrrT   roa  watb  polldtioi* 

ABATTMENT     AND     OONTBOL 

A.  At  the  Federal  level,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  has  primary  responsibility, 
pursuant  to  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act.  for  the  abatement  and  control  of 
pollution  of  Interstate  and  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States. 

B.  The  Department  of  the  Army  has  pri- 
mary responslblUty  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  Refuse  Act. 

C.  Under  Executive  Order  11574.  the  Sec- 
retary Is  directed  to  develop  regulations  and 
procedures  In  consultation  with  the  Admin- 
istrator governing  the  Issuance  of  discharge 
permits  under  the  Refuse  Act,  and,  in  con- 
nection with  the  grant,  demal,  condition- 
ing, revocation  and  sxispenslon  of  such  per- 
mlta,  to  adopt  determinations  and  Interpreta- 


tions of  the  Administrator  respecting  water 
quality  standards  and  compliance  therewith. 
D.  The  Department  of  the  Army  and  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  have  In  co- 
operation undertaken  to  Implement  the  per- 
mit authority  of  the  Refuse  Act  pursuant  to 
a  Memorandum  of  Understanding  dated  Jan- 
uary ,  the  terms  of  which  are  incorporaud 
herein  and  made  a  part  hereof. 

n.   THE   arrtrsE   act 

A.  The  Refuse  Act.  33  U.S.C.  407,  provides 
that: 

It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  throw,  discharge, 
or  deposit,  or  cause,  suffer,  or  procure  to  be 
thrown,  discharged  or  deposited  either  from 
or  out  of  any  ship,  barge,  or  other  floating 
craft  of  any  kind,  or  from  the  shore,  wharf, 
manufacturing  eatabllahment,  or  mill  of  any 
Idnd.  any  refuse  matter  of  any  kind  or  de- 
scription whatever  other  than  that  flowing 
from  streets  and  sewers  and  passing  there- 
from In  a  liquid  state.  Into  any  navigable  wa- 
ter of  the  United  States,  or  Into  any  tributary 
of  the  navigable  water  from  which  the  same 
shall  float  or  be  washed  Into  such  navigable 
water;  and  It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  deposit, 
or  cause,  suffer,  or  procure  to  be  deposited 
material  of  any  kind  In  any  place  on  the  bank 
of  any  navigable  water,  or  on  the  bank  of  any 
tributary  of  any  navigable  water,  where  the 
same  shall  be  liable  to  be  washed  Into  such 
navigable  water,  either  by  ordinary  or  high 
tides,  or  by  storms  or  floods,  or  otherwise, 
whereby  navigation  shall  or  may  be  impeded 
or  obstructed :  ProtHded.  That  nothing  here- 
in contained  shall  extend  to.  apply  to,  or 
prohibit  the  ot>eratlons  in  connection  with 
the  Improvement  of  navigable  waters  or 
construction  of  public  works,  considered  nec- 
essary and  proper  by  the  United  States  offi- 
cers supervising  such  improvement  or  public 
work:  And  provided  f-urther.  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  whenever  in  the  Judgment 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  anchorage  and 
navigation  will  not  be  Injured  thereby,  may 
permit  the  deposit  of  any  material  above 
mentioned  In  navigable  waters,  within  limits 
to  be  defined  and  under  conditions  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  him,  provided  application  Is  made 
to  him  prior  to  depositing  such  material:  and 
whenever  any  permit  is  so  granted  the  con- 
ditions thereof  shall  be  strictly  complied 
with,  and  any  violation  thereof  shall  be  un- 
lawful. Mar.  3.  1869,  c.  425. 

B.  Criminal  sanctions  may  be  imposed 
against  persons  or  corporations  found  guilty 
of  violating  provisions  of  the  Refuse  Act.  As 
prescribed  In  33  U.S.C.  411.  the  penalty  upon 
conviction  Is  .  .  "a  fine  not  exceeding  $2,500 
nor  leas  than  9500.  or  imprisonment  (In  the 
case  of  a  natural  person)  for  not  less  than 
thirty  days  nor  more  than  one  year,  or 
both  auoh  fine  and  imprisonment.  In  the 
discretion  of  the  court,  one-half  of  said 
fine  to  be  paid  to  the  person  or  persons  giv- 
ing information  which  shall  lead  to  con- 
viction." 

C.  Civil  proceedings  may  also  be  instituted 
to  enjoin  conduct  which  would  violate  provi- 
sions of  the  Refuse  Act.  United  States  v.  Re- 
public Steel  Corp.  3«2  VB.  482  (I960)  and 
Wyandotte  TTansportation  Co.  v.  United 
States.  389  US   191  (1967). 

in.  poi-icT  WTTH  aESPECT  to  emtorcement  of 

EE7U8E    act 

The  policy  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agiency  and  the  Department  of  the  Ar- 
my is  to  utilize  the  Refuse  Act  and  the  au- 
thorities contained  therein  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent possible  and  In  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  provUlons  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  to  ensure  compliance  with 
applicable  water  quality  standards  and  oth- 
erwise to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  Persons 
wishing  to  discharge  Into  or  place  deposits 
In  navigable  waters  or  tributaries  thereof 
will  be  required  to  apply  for  and  obtain  a  per- 
mit from  the  Department  of  the  Army.  Per- 
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(ons  without  an  appropriate  permit  who  dis- 
charge Into  navlgsijle  waters  or  tributaries 
thereof  or  who  discharge  Into  such  waters  in 
violation  of  the  terms  of  a  valid  permit  may 
be  subjected  to  legal  proceedings  under  the 
Refuse  Act. 

IV.   INTDl.\CENCT   COOPERATION 

A.  In  recognition  of  the  expertise  of  the 
Army  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  In  matters 
pertaining  to  the  navigability  of  a  waterway, 
it  is  agreed  that  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
scting  through  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  has 
primary  Federal  responsibility  for  Identifying 
and  mvesUgatlng  violations  of  the  Refuse 
Act  which  have  an  adverse  impact  on  tibe 
navigable  capacity  of  a  waterway.  Whenever 
a  District  Engineer  has  reason  to  believe  that 
a  discharge  has  or  may  have  occurred  having 
an  adverse  Impact  on  water  quality,  he  shall 
so  notify  the  appropriate  Regional  Repre- 
sentative of  the  HSivlronmental  Protection 
Agency  and  shall  provide  him  with  all  Infor- 
mation, Including,  If  the  discharger  Is  the 
balder  of  a  Refuse  Act  permit,  a  copy  of  said 
permit  and  all  of  the  conditions  attached 
thereto.  The  said  Regional  Representative 
shall  make  such  Investigation  as  he  deems 
appropriate  and  shall  advise  the  District  En- 
gineer In  a  timely  manner  whether  In  his 
opinion  a  violation  of  the  Refuse  Act  having 
an  adverse  impact  on  water  quality  has  or 
may  have  occurred.  If  the  Regional  Repre- 
sentative Is  of  such  opinion,  he  shall  make 
a  report  to  the  District  Engineer  as  to  the 
following : 

1.  The  nature  and  seriousness  of  the  appar- 
ent violation  (Including,  If  the  discharger  Is 
the  holder  of  a  Refuse  Act  permit,  Informa- 
tion as  to  the  conditions  of  such  permit 
which  appear  to  have  been  violated) . 

3.  The  nature  and  seriousness  of  the  Im- 
pact on  water  quality. 

3.  The  measures,  if  any.  taken  or  being 
taken  by  the  discharger  to  comply  with  ap- 
plicable water  quality  standards  or  the  con- 
ditions of  a  Refuse  Act  permit,  if  any. 

4.  The  existence  and  adequacy  of  State 
or  local  pollution  abatement  proceedings. 

5.  The  applicability  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  whether  any  adminis- 
trative or  JudlclaJ  proceedings  are  being  tak- 
en or  contemplated  thereunder,  and  the  sta- 
tus of  any  such  proceedings. 

6.  His  recommendations  as  to  the  action.  If 
any,  which  should  be  taken  under  the  Refuse 
Act  and  his  reasons  therefore.  If  the  dis- 
charger Is  the  holder  of  a  Refuse  Act  permit, 
such  recommended  action  may  include  In  ad- 
dition to  or  in  Ueu  of  prosecution  under  the 
Refuse  Act  for  one  or  more  of  the  remedies 
available  thereunder,  the  suapenslon  or  revo- 
cation of  the  permit.  A  recommendation  to 
suspend  shall  include  a  recommendation  as 
to  the  period  and  conditions  of  the  suspen- 
slon. 

B.  In  recognition  of  the  expertise  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  in  matters 
pertaining  to  water  quality.  It  Is  agreed  that 
said  agency  has  primary  FHederal  responsibil- 
ity for  Identifying  and  Investigating  cases  In- 
volving discharges  into  Interstate  or  navi- 
gable waters  which  have  an  adverse  Impact 
on  water  quality.  District  Engineers  shall  as- 
sist Regional  Representatives  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  by  providing  them 
with  such  Information  as  may  become  avail- 
able concerning  known  or  su-Tpected  dis- 
charges which  may  adversely  affect  water 
quality  (including.  If  the  dUcharger  Is  the 
holder  of  a  Refuse  Act  p)ermlt,  a  copy  of  eald 
permit  and  all  of  the  conditions  attached 
thereto) .  and.  to  the  extent  of  available  re- 
sources, shall  aa&lst  In  the  conduct  of  Investi- 
gations concerning  such  dischargee.  Regional 
Representatives  shall  be  responsible  for  noti- 
fying District  ESiglneers  of  known  or  sus- 
pected vIolaUona  of  the  Refuse  Act  and  for 
providing  District  BnglneerB  with  timely  re- 
ports of  investigations  conducted  Whenever 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Reglcmal  Representa- 


tive a  violation  of  the  Refuse  Act  having  an 
adverse  Impact  on  water  quality  has  or  may 
have  occurred,  such  report  shall  Include  all 
of  the  same  Information  and  recommenda- 
tions called  for  In  subparagraphs  1  throtigh 
6  of  Paragraph  A  with  respect  to  reports 
submitted  under  that  paragraph. 

C.  In  connection  with  any  remedial  action 
recommended  or  taken  pursuant  to  this 
memorandum  of  understanding,  due  regard 
shall  be  given  to  the  provisions  of  section 
21(b)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act.  and  In  particular  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 21(b)(4),  21(b)(5)  and  21(b) (9) (B) 
relating  to  the  revocation  on  suspension  of 
permits. 

D.  In  any  case  In  which  a  Refuse  Act  per- 
mit Is  suspended.  If  the  District  Engineer  has 
reason  to  believe  that  the  permittee  has  or 
may  have  violated  the  terms  of  the  sxispen- 
slon,  he  shall  notify  the  appropwiate  Regional 
Representatives  of  the  Elnvlronmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  and  provide  him  with  all 
available  Information.  The  Regional  Repre- 
sentative shall  make  such  Investigation  as 
he  deems  appropriate  and  shall  make  a  re- 
port to  the  District  Engineer,  such  report  to 
include,  to  the  extent  relevant,  the  informa- 
tion and  recommendations  called  for  in  sub- 
paragraphs 1  through  6  of  i>aragraph  A  with 
reject  to  reports  submitted  under  that  para- 
graph. 

E.  If  upon  review  of  all  reports  and  Infor- 
mation prepared  pursuant  to  this  memoran- 
dum of  understanding  and  any  other  avail- 
able evidence,  it  Is  determined  by  the  Dis- 
trict Engineer  of  the  Corps  or  the  Regional 
Representative  of  EPA  to  request  legal  pro- 
ceedings under  the  Refuse  Act,  such  District 
Engineer  or  Regional  Representative  shall.  In 
consultation  with  each  other,  forward  all 
available  evidence  and  Information.  Including 
recommendations,  if  any,  of  both  the  Region- 
al Representative  and  the  District  Elnglneer, 
to  the  appropriate  United  States  Attorney. 
A  copy  Of  any  covering  letter  forwarding  in- 
formation and  evidence  to  the  appropriate 
United  States  Attorney  should  be  mailed,  to- 
gether with  a  brief  summary  of  the  fsuitual 
background  of  the  case,  to  the  Assistant 
Attorney  General  for  Lands  and  Natural 
Resources,  Deptartment  of  Justice,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20630. 

Wuxiam   D.   Ruckelshatts, 

Administrator, 
Envircnmental  Protection  Agency. 
Stanu:t  R.  Resor, 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 
Dated:  January  12,  1971. 

State  Cektitication  or  Activities  Reottir- 
iNG  a  Federal  License  or  Permit — Notice 
OP  Proposed  Rule  Making 

(Environmental  Protection  Agency  [18  CFR 
Part  6151) 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  Adminis- 
trator, Envlroiunental  Protection  Agency, 
pursuant  to  the  authority  in  sec.  103,  84 
Stat.  91,  proposes  the  addition  of  a  new 
Part  615  to  Title  18,  Chapter  V  of  the  Code 
of  the  Federal  Regulations,  as  set  forth 
below. 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
vests  certain  authorities  in  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  On  December  2.  1970,  those  au- 
thorities were  transferred  to  the  Administra- 
tor, Environmental  Protection  Agency,  by 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of  1970. 

Section  21(b)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act,  33  U.S.C.  1171(b),  re- 
quires any  applicant  for  a  Federal  license 
or  permit  to  conduct  any  activity,  Including, 
but  not  limited  to,  the  construction  or  oper- 
ation of  facilities  which  may  result  In  any 
discharge  Into  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States,  to  obtain  a  certification  from 
the  State  In  which  the  discharge  originates, 
or.  If  appropriate,  from  the  Interstate  agency 
having  Jurisdiction  or,  under  certain  circum- 
stanoes,  from  the  Administrator,  that  there 


Is  reasonable  assurance  that  such  activity 
will  be  conducted  In  a  manner  which  will  not 
violate  applicable  water  quality  standards. 
In  any  case  where  actual  construction  of  a 
facility  from  which  a  discharge  Is  made  has 
been  lawfully  commenced  before  April  3, 
1970,  no  certification  Is  required  for  the  Is- 
suance of  a  license  or  permit  after  April  3, 
1970,  except  that  any  such  license  or  permit 
shall  terminate  on  April  3,  1973,  unless  a 
certification  Is  submitted  to  the  licensing  or 
permitting  eigency  prior  to  April  3,  1973. 
Where  any  license  or  permit  application  was 
pending  on  April  3,  1970,  and  such  license 
or  permit  is  Issued  before  April  3,  1971,  no 
certification  Is  required  for  one  year  follow- 
ing the  Issuance  of  such  license  or  ptermlt, 
except  that  any  such  license  or  permit  shall 
terminate  at  t^e  end  of  one  year  unless  a 
certification  is  submitted  to  the  licensing  or 
permitting  agency  prior  to  that  time. 

The  proposed  Subpart  A  would  provide 
definitions  of  general  applicability  for  the 
regulations  and  would  jH-ovlde  for  the  uni- 
form content  and  form  of  certification. 

The  proposed  Subpart  B  would  establlsb 
procedures  for  determination  by  the  Admin- 
istrator whether  a  discharge  which  will  re- 
sult from  an  activity  for  whlob  certification 
Is  required  by  Section  21(b)  may  affect  the 
quality  of  the  waters  of  any  State  other 
than  the  State  in  which  the  discharge  origi- 
nates. 

The  proposed  Subpart  C  would  estabdlsh 
procedures  for  obtaining  certifications  from 
the  Administrator  In  certain  cases  where 
standards  have  been  promulgated  by  the 
Administrator,  and  In  cases  where  no  State 
Or  Interstate  agency  has  authority  to  certify 
that  there  Is  reasonable  assurance  that  an 
activity  requiring  a  Federal  hcense  or  permit 
and  which  may  result  in  a  discharge  into 
navlgalrie  waters  will  be  conducted  in  a  man- 
ner which  will  not  violate  applicable  water 
qviallty  standards. 

The  proposed  Subpart  D  would  provide  for 
consultation  between  the  Administrator  and 
Federal  licensing  and  permitting  agencies 
with  respect  to  the  meaning,  content  and 
application  of  water  quality  standards  and 
related  matters. 

A  form  suitable  for  use  by  certifying  agen- 
cies Is  being  prepwired  and  will  be  published 
In  the  Federal  Register  In  the  immediate 
future. 

Interested  persons  may  submit,  in  tripli- 
cate, written  data  or  arguments  in  regard  to 
the  proposed  regulations  to  the  Administra- 
tor. Environmental  Protection  Agency,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20460.  All  relevant  material  re- 
ceived not  later  than  30  days  after  publica- 
tion of  this  notice  will  be  considered. 

Authority:  The  provisions  contained  In 
this  Part  615  are  Issued  piu'suant  to  section 
21(b)  and  (c)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  (P.L.  91-224),  Section  103, 
84  Stat.  91;  33  U.8.C.A.  1171(b)  (1970):  and 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of  1970. 

StTBPART    A general 

615.1  Deftnitiont 

As  used  in  this  Part,  the  following  terms 
shall   have  the  meanings  indicated   below: 

(a)  "License  or  permilt"  means  any  license 
or  permit  Including  leases  for  livestock  graz- 
ing or  oil.  mineral,  or  other  exploitation, 
granted  by  an  agency  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  conduct  any  activity  which  may  re- 
sult in  any  discharge  into  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  "Licensing  or  permitting  agency" 
means  any  agency  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  which  application  is  made  for  a 
license  or  permit. 

(c)  "Administrator"  means  the  Admin- 
istrator, Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

(d)  "Certifying  agency"  means  the  p>erson 
or  agency  designated  by  the  Governor  of  a 
State  to  certify  compliance  with  applicable 
water  quality  standards.  If  an  Interstate 
agency  has  sole  authority  to  so  certify,  such 
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interstate  agency  shAll  b«  the  certifying 
agency.  Where  •  Oovemor's  designee  and  on 
lat«r«tate  agency  have  concurrent  authority 
to  certify,  the  Governor's  designee  shall  be 
the  certifying  agency  Where  water  quality 
standards  have  been  promulgatad  by  the 
Administrator  pursuant  to  section  10(c)  (3) 
of  the  Act.  or  where  no  State  or  Inter- 
state agency  has  authority  to  certify,  the 
Administrator  shall  be  the  certifying  agency. 

(e)  "Act"  means  the  F^ederal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act.  33  U.S.C.A.   1151  et  seq. 

(f)  "Discharge"  means  any  direct  or  In- 
direct addition  of  matter  to  receiving  waters. 

Ig)  "Water  quality  standards"  means 
standards  established  pursuant  to  section 
10(c)  of  the  Act,  and  State-adopted  water 
quality  standards  for  navigable  waters  which 
are  not  interstate  waters. 
S1S.2  Form  of  Cer^Hcation 

A  certification  made  by  a  certifying  agency 
■hall  include  the  following: 

(a)  the  name  and  address  of  the  applicant: 

(b)  A  description  of  the  facility  or  ac- 
tivity, and  of  any  discharge  into  navigable 
waters  which  may  result  from  the  conduct  of 
any  activity  Including,  but  not  limited  to. 
the  construction  or  operation  of  the  facility. 
Including  the  biological,  chemical,  thermal 
and  other  characteristics  of  the  discharge, 
and  the  location  or  locations  at  which  such 
discharge  may  enter  navigable  waters; 

(c)  A  description  of  the  fxinctlon  and 
operation  of  equipment  or  facilities  to  treat 
wastes  or  other  effluents  which  may  be  dis- 
charged. Including  spedflcatlon  of  the  de- 
gree of  treatment  expected  to  be  attained: 

(d)  The  date  or  dates  on  which  the  ac- 
tivity will  begin  and  end.  If  known,  and 
the  date  or  dates  on  which  the  discharge  will 
take  place: 

(e)  A  statement  of  the  probable  effects  of 
the  discharge  on  the  quality  of  the  receiving 
wat«r: 

(f)  An  Identification  of  applicable  water 
quality  standards; 

(g)  A  statement  of  the  probable  effects  of 
the  discharge  on  the  quality  of  waters  of  a 
State  other  than  the  State  In  which  the  dis- 
charge occurs  or  wlU  occur; 

(h)  A  statement  that  there  Is  reasonable 
assurance  that  the  activity  will  be  conducted 
In  a  manner  which  will  not  violate  applicable 
water  quality  standards: 

(1)  A  statement  of  the  conditions  appli- 
cable to  the  discharge,  reliance  upon  which 
provided  the  basis  for  the  statement  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (h);  and 

(J)  Such  other  Information  as  the  certify- 
ing agency  may  determine  Is  appropriate. 

STTBPAST   a DETHIMINATION    Of   EFFBCT  OW 

OTH^    8TATXB 

615.11  Notification 

Upon  receipt  of  an  application  for  a  license 
or  permit  and  a  certification,  the  licensing  or 
permitting  agency  shall  Immediately  notify 
the  Administrator  of  such  application  and 
certification. 
615.13  Copies  of  documents 

Immediately  after  certification  has  been 
granted,  an  applicant  shall  provide  the  Ad- 
ministrator with  three  copies  of  (1)  the 
application  for  a  license  or  permit.  (U)  the 
application  for  oertlilcatlati.  and  (111)  any 
certification  received  or  notification  that 
certification  has  been  waived.  The  applicant 
may  provide  the  Administrator  with  copies 
of  the  applications  as  soon  as  the  applica- 
tions are  made  to  the  relevant  State.  Inter- 
state, or  Federal  agencies. 
615.13.  Review  by  Administrator  and  notifl' 
cation 

The  Administrator  shall  review  the  appli- 
cations and  certification,  provided  In  accord- 
ance with  section  615.12.  and  If  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  there  Is  reason  to  believe 
that  a  discharge  may  affect  the  quaUty  of 
the  waters  of  any  State  or  States  other  than 
the  State  in  which  the  discharge  occur*,  the 
Administrator  shall,  no  later  than  30  days  of 


the  date  at  notice  of  application  and  cer- 
tification from  the  licensing  or  permitting 
ag«Qcy  provided  In  section  616  11,  so  notify 
each  affected  State,  the  licensing  or  permit- 
ting agency,  and  the  applicant. 

615.14.  Forwarding  to  affected  State 

The  Administrator  ahall   forward  to  each 
affected  State  a  copy  of  the  material  provided 
in  accordance  with  section  615.13. 
615.16  Hearing  on  objection  of  affected  State 

When  a  licensing  or  permitting  agency 
holds  a  public  hearing  on  the  objection  of  an 
affeoted  State,  such  objection  shall  be  for- 
warded to  the  Administrator  by  the  licensing 
or  permitting  agency,  and  the  Administra- 
tor ahall  at  such  hearing  submit  his  evalua- 
tion with  respect  to  such  objection  and  his 
recommendations  as  to  whether  and  under 
what  conditions  the  license  or  permit  should 
be  Issued. 
615.  16  Waiver 

If  the  certification  requirement  with  re- 
spect to  an  application  for  a  license  or  permit 
Is  waived  due  to  the  fall\ire  or  refusal  of  a 
State  or  interstate  agency  to  act  on  a  request 
for  certification  within  a  reasonable  time  as 
determined  by  the  licensing  or  permitting 
agency  (which  period  shall  not  exceed  one 
yecu*)  after  receipt  of  such  request,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  consider  such  waiver  as  a 
substitute  for  a  certification  and.  as  appro- 
priate, shall  conduct  the  review,  provide  the 
notices,  and  perform  the  other  functions 
Identified    In    sections    615.13,    615.14,    and 

616.15.  The  notices  required  by  section  616.13 
shall  be  provided  not  later  than  30  days 
after  the  date  on  which  the  waiver  becomes 
effective. 

SUBPAUT  C CmTlJTCATIOK  BY  THX 

ADMINISTRATOR 

615.21   When  Administrator  certifies 

Certification  by  the  Administrator  that  the 
discharge  resulting  from  an  activity  requiring 
a  license  or  permit  will  not  violate  applicable 
water  quality  standards  will  be  required 
wliere: 

(a)  Standards  have  been  promulgated  by 
the  Administrator  pursuant  to  section  10 
(c)  (2)  of  the  Act;  or 

(b)  Water  quality  standards  have  been 
established,  but  no  State  or  Interstate  agen- 
cy has  authority  to  give  such  a  certification. 
615  22  Applications 

An  applicant  for  certification  from  the 
Administrator  shall  submit  to  the  Admin- 
istrator a  complete  description  of  the  dis- 
charge involved  In  the  activity  for  which 
certification  is  sought,  with  a  request  for 
certification  signed  by  the  applicant.  Such 
description  shall  Include  the  following: 

(a)  The  name  and  address  of  the  appli- 
cant; 

(b)  A  description  of  the  facility  or  activ- 
ity, and  of  any  discharge  into  navigable  wat- 
ers which  may  result  from  the  conduct  of 
any  activity  Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
the  construction  or  operation  of  the  facility. 
Including  the  biological,  chemical,  thermal 
and  other  characteristics  of  the  discharge, 
and  the  location  or  locations  at  which  such 
discharge  may  enter  navigable  waters: 

(c)  A  description  of  the  function  and  op- 
eration of  equipment  or  facilities  to  treat 
wastes  or  other  effluents  which  may  be  dis- 
charged. Including  specification  of  the  de- 
gree of  treatment  expected  to  be  attained; 

(d)  The  date  or  dates  on  which  the  activ- 
ity will  begin  and  end.  If  known,  and  the 
date  or  dates  on  which  the  discharge  will 
take  place; 

(e)  A  statement  of  the  probable  effects  of 
the  discharge  on  the  qualltv  of  the  receiving 
water: 

(f)  An  Identification  of  applicable  water 
quality  standards,  together  with  a  statement 
as  to  whether.  In  the  applicant's  opinion,  dis- 
charge resulting  from  the  activity  will  or  will 
not  violate  applicable  water  quality  stand- 
ards; and 

(g)  A  statement  of  the  probable  effects  of 


the  discharge  on  the  quality  of  waters  of  a 
State  other  than  the  State  In  which  the  dis- 
charge occurs  or  will  occur. 

616.33  Notice  and  hearing 

The  Administrator  will  provide  public  no- 
tice of  each  request  for  certification  by  pub- 
lication m  the  Federal  Register,  and  may 
provide  such  notice  In  a  newspaper  of  gen- 
eral circulation  In  the  area  In  which  the  ac- 
tivity is  proposed  to  be  conducted  and  by 
such  other  means  as  the  Administrator 
deems  appropriate.  Interested  parties  shall 
be  provided  an  opportunity  to  comment  on 
such  request  as  the  Administrator  deems  ap- 
propriate. All  interested  and  affected  parties 
will  be  given  reasonable  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent evidence  and  testimony  at  a  public 
hearing  on  the  question  whether  to  grant  or 
deny  certification  if  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  such  a  hearing  la  necessary  or 
appropriate. 

615.24  Certification 

It,  after  considering  the  complete  descrip- 
tion, the  record  of  a  hearing,  if  any,  held 
pursuant  to  section  615.23.  and  such  other 
information  and  data  as  the  Administrator 
deems  relevant,  the  Administrator  determines 
that  there  is  reasonable  assurance  that  the 
proposed  activity  will  not  result  In  a  violation 
of  ap>pllcable  water  quality  standards,  he 
shall  so  certify.  If  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  no  water  quality  standards  are 
^pllcable  to  the  waters  which  might  be 
affected  by  the  propoaed  activity,  he  shall  so 
notify  the  applicant  and  the  licensing  or 
permitting  agency  in  writing  and  shall  pro- 
vide the  licensing  or  permitting  agency  with 
advice,  suggestions  and  recommendations 
with  respect  to  conditions  to  be  incorporated 
in  any  license  or  permit  to  achieve  com- 
pliance with  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  In 
such  case,  no  certification  shall  be  required. 

616.35  Adoption  of  new  water  quality  stand' 
ards 

(a)  In  any  case  where : 

( I )  a  license  or  permit  was  Issued  without 
certification  due  to  the  absence  of  applicable 
water  quality  standards;  and 

(II)  water  quality  standards  applicable  to 
the  waters  Into  which  the  licensed  or  per- 
mitted activity  may  discharge  are  subse- 
quently established;  and 

(III)  the  Administrator  Is  the  certifying 
agency  because ; 

(1)  no  State  or  interstate  agency  has  au- 
thority to  certify;  or 

(2)  such  new  standards  were  promulgated 
by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to  section 
10(c)  (2)  of  the  Act;  and 

(iv)  the  Administrator  determines  that 
such  uncertified  activity  is  violating  water 
quality  standards; 

then  the  Administrator  shall  notify  the  li- 
censee or  permittee  of  such  violation.  Includ- 
ing his  recommendations  as  to  actions  nec- 
essary for  compliance.  If  the  licensee  or 
permittee  falls  within  six  months  of  the 
date  of  such  notice  to  take  action  which  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Administrator  will  result 
in  compliance  with  applicable  water  quality 
standards,  the  Administrator  shall  notify  the 
licensing  or  permitting  agency  that  the 
licensee  or  permittee  has  failed,  after  reason- 
able notice,  to  comply  with  such  standards 
and  that  suspension  of  the  applicable  license 
or  permit  la  required  by  section  21(b)  (9)  (B) 
of  the  Act. 

(b)  Where  a  license  or  permit  Is  sus- 
pended pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  and  where  the  licensee  or  permittee 
subsequently  takes  action  which  In  the  Ad- 
ministrator's opinion  will  result  In  compli- 
ance with  applicable  water  quality  stand- 
ards, the  Administrator  shall  then  notify  the 
licensing  or  permitting  agency  that  there  is 
reasonable  assurance  that  the  licensed  or 
permitted  activity  will  comply  with  appllca- 
bls  water  quaUty  standards. 
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815.26  Inspection  of  facility  or  activity  be- 

fore operation 
Where  any  facility  or  activity  has  received 
certification  pursuant  to  section  616.24  in 
connection  with  the  issuance  of  a  license  or 
permit  for  construction,  and  where  such  fa- 
cility or  activity  is  not  required  to  obtain  an 
operating  license  or  permit,  the  AdmlrUstra- 
tor  or  bis  representative,  prior  to  the  initial 
operation  of  such  facility  or  activity,  shall 
be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  Inspect  such 
facility  or  activity  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining If  the  manner  In  which  such  fa- 
cility or  activity  will  be  operated  or  con- 
ducted wiU  violate  applicable  water  quality 
standards. 

615.27  Notification    to   licensing   or   permit- 

ting agency 
If  the  Administrator,  after  an  inspection 
pursuant  to  section  616.26,  determines  that 
operation  of  the  proposed  facility  or  activity 
will  violate  applicable  water  quality  stand- 
ards, he  shall  so  notify  the  applicant  and  the 
licensing  or  permitting  agency,  including  his 
recommendations  as  to  remedial  measures 
necessary  to  bring  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
posed facility  Into  compliance  with  such 
standards. 

615  28  Termination  of  suspension 

Where  a  licensing  or  permitting  agency, 
following  a  public  hearing,  suspends  a  li- 
cense or  permit  after  receiving  the  Admin- 
istrator's notice  and  recommendation  pur- 
suant to  section  615.27  of  this  Subpart,  the 
applicant  may  submit  evidence  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator that  the  faculty  or  activity  or 
the  operation  or  conduct  thereof  has  been 
modified  so  as  not  to  violate  water  quality 
standards.  If  the  Administrator  determines 
that  water  quality  standards  will  not  be  vio- 
lated, he  shall  so  notify  the  licensing  or  per- 
mitting agency. 

StTBPART    D CONStTLTATIONS 

616  30  Review  and  advice 

The  Administrator  may  and  upon  request 
shall  provide  licensing  and  permitting  agen- 
cies with  determinations,  definitions  and  In- 
terpretations with  respect  to  the  meaning 
and  content  of  water  quality  standards  where 
they  have  been  federally  approved  under  Sec- 
tion 10  of  the  Act.  and  findings  with  respect 
to  the  application  of  all  applicable  water 
qusLlity  standards  in  particular  cases  and  In 
specific  circumstances  relative  to  an  ac- 
tivity for  which  a  license  or  permit  Is  sought. 
The  Administrator  shall  also  advise  licensing 
and  permitting  agencies  as  to  the  status  of 
compliance  by  dischargers  with  the  condi- 
tions and  requirements  of  applicable  water 
quality  standards.  In  cases  where  an  ac- 
tivity for  which  a  license  or  permit  is  sought 
will  affect  water  quality,  but  for  which  there 
are  no  applicable  water  quality  standards,  the 
Administrator  shall  advise  licensing  or  per- 
mitting agencies  with  respect  to  conditions 
of  such  license  or  permit  to  achieve  com- 
pliance with  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

Thx  Rxrusr  Act  Permit  Program 

(Remarks  by  Timothy  Atkeson,  general  coun- 
sel. Council  on  Environmental  Quality  to 
ALI-ABA  Seminar  on  Environmental  Law, 
Smithsonian  Institution.  January  28,  1971) 
My  assignment  today  is  to  lay  out.  in  under 
hajf  an  hour,  what  you  need  to  know  about 
Federal  water  quality  legislation.  I  think  it  is 
only  fair  to  warn  you  that  like  some  of  the 
professors  we  all  knew  at  college.  I  will  begin 
at  the  beginning — with  the  Refuse  Act  of 
1899,  and  that  I  bave  sufficient  to  say  about 
my  first  topic  that  you  may  have  to  dig  some 
of  the  other  statutes  and  regulations  out  of 
the  books  on  your  own.  But  there  are  some 
mitigating  considerations:  First,  the  Refuse 
Act  permit  program  launched  by  the  Presi- 
dent just  before  Christmas  takes  you  through 
the  full  range  of  existing  Federal  statutory 
authority  (Section  13  of  the  Act  of  March 
8,  1899,  better  knovm  as  the  Refuse  Act  (33 
XJS.C.  407);  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  as  amended   (33  U.S.C.   1151  et 


seq.);  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination 
Act,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  661-666c);  and 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969  (42  U.S.C.  4321-4347).  SecoiuUy,  the 
Refuse  Act  i)€rmit  program  highlights  the 
critical  issues  of  standards  and  enforcement 
In  our  Federal  water  quality  program.  And 
thirdly,  the  Refuse  Act  permit  program  was 
drawn  up  with  acute  awareness  that  addi- 
tional statutory  authority  would  be  needed 
t/j  have  a  satisfactory  water  quality  program 
and  my  comments  today  will  indicate  some 
areas  where  we  think  Congressional  action 
this  Session  Is  necessary. 

First,  let  us  go  back  to  the  Refuse  Act  it- 
self— that  sparkling  innovation  in  antlpwllu- 
tion  legislation  of  the  McKlnley  Administra- 
tion. From  a  technical  point  of  view,  to  those 
of  you  Interested  In  legislative  drafting.  I 
suggest  you  compare  what  was  done  here  in 
one  paragraph  with  the  results  of  hundreds 
of  paragraphs,  sections  and  titles  in  more 
modem  water  quality  legislation.  In  essence 
the  Refuse  Act  says : 

"a.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  throw,  dis- 
charge, or  deposit  .  .  .  any  refuse  matter  of 
any  kind  or  description  whatever  (other  than 
liquid  sewage  from  municipal  sources)  into 
any  navigable  water  of  the  U.S.  or  any  tribu- 
tary of  any  navigable  water  of  the  U.S. 

"b.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  on 
the  advice  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  may  Is- 
sue permits  for  such  deposit,  within  limits  to 
be  defined  and  under  conditions  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  him." 

To  this  statutory  language  you  must  add 
the  gloss  of  Supreme  Court  decisions  in  the 
1960'8  {U.S.  V.  Standard  Oil  Co.,  384  U.S.  224 
(1966);  U.S.  v.  Republic  Steel  Co..  362  U.S. 
482  ( 1960) )  to  the  effect  that  the  Act  serves 
anti-water  pwllutlon  as  well  as  navigation 
protection  goals.  The  Refuse  Act  Is  backed 
up  by  misdemeanor  fines  of  $500-»2,500  or 
imprisonment  or  from  30  days  to  a  year  and, 
most  significantly,  by  the  equity  power  of  a 
Federal  court  to  enjoin  violation  of  the  Act. 
Next,  to  understand  the  Refuse  Act  permit 
program,  you  have  to  turn  to  Section  21(b) 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
a  provision  Inserted  In  the  Act  last  April. 
This,  in  essence,  says  that  any  applicant  for 
a  Federal  permit  to  conduct  an  activity  re- 
sulting in  a  discharge  Into  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States  shall  provide  the 
permit  issuing  agency  with  a  certificate  from 
the  appropriate  State  or  Interstate  water  pol- 
lution control  agency  that  there  Is  reasonable 
assurance,  as  determined  by  the  State  or  in- 
terstate agency,  that  such  activity  will  be 
conducted  in  a  manner  which  will  not  vio- 
late applicable  water  quality  standards.  I 
should  emphasize  that  Section  21(b)  by  its 
own  terms  applies  to  Federal  permits  both  for 
existing  facilities  and  for  new  facilities  so 
that  it  could  be  applied  to  set  water  quality 
standards  for  a  Refuse  Act  permit  program 
covering  both  new  and  existing  facilities. 

Thirdly,  you  have  to  realize  what  a  wide 
g^oup  of  agencies  play  roles  with  respect  to 
the  Refuse  Act  and  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act.  TTie  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers has,  of  course,  the  statutory  responsi- 
bility for  the  Refuse  Act,  and  the  Department 
of  Justice  Is  assigned  responsibility  to  con- 
duct the  necessary  legal  proceedings  to  en- 
force the  Refuse  Act.  As  a  footnote,  I  will 
remind  the  few  of  you  who  dont  know  It 
already  that  the  Refuse  Act  contains  a  pro- 
vision to  pay  Informers  half  of  the  fine  Im- 
posed for  Information  leading  to  conviction. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  this  entitles  an 
informer  to  bring  a  qui  tarn,  action  on  his 
own  for  a  Refuse  Act  violation  If  the  U.S. 
District  Attorney  does  not,  but,  to  date,  no 
court  to  my  knowledge  has  eepoiised  this 
view. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  has 
responsibility  for  administration  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  and  Sec- 
tions 21(b)  and  (c)  assign  EPA  (which  suc- 
ceeded to  the  responsibilities  of  the  Secre- 


tary of  the  Interior  In  this  area  by  virtue  of 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of  1970)  a  num- 
ber of  specific  responsibilities  with  respect  to 
the  water  quality  aspects  of  Federal  permits: 
(a)  under  Section  21(b)  (2)  EPA  must  deter- 
mine whether  a  discharge  has  a  miUtistate 
effect  in  which  case  the  other  states  affected 
are  given  a  chance  to  intervene  and  protect 
their  Interests,  (b)  under  Section  21(b) 
(9)  (A)  there  Is  a  provision  that  where  the 
permit  covers  activity  for  which  there  are 
no  applicable  water  quality  standards,  the 
Federal  permit  issuing  authority  shall  im- 
pose a  requirement  that  the  permittee  shall 
comply  with  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  Under 
this,  until  there  is  a  more  satisfactory  stat- 
utory provision  we  plan  that  EPA  will  Issue 
guidelines  to  federal  permit  granting  au- 
thorities Including  the  Corps  to  regulate 
discbarges  of  hazardous  substances  such  as 
mercury  where  the  applicable  water  quality 
steindards  do  not  address  the  problem,  and 
(c)  under  Section  21(c)  EPA  is  given  the  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  relevant  information 
to  the  permit  granting  agency  as  to  what 
the  applicable  water  quality  standards  are 
and  to  comment  on  methods  to  comply  with 
these  standards.  We  contemplate  that,  pur- 
suant to  this  responsibility,  EPA  will  issue 
guidelines  on  now  it  construes  the  require- 
ment In  the  present  standard  for  treatment 
of  industrial  discharges  in  most  States  that 
they  receive  "secondary  or  equivalent  treat- 
ment." In  actual  practice  this  will  require 
the  evolution  of  guidelines  for  the  stand- 
ard of  the  treatment  of  effluents  from  some 
22  different  Industries. 

You  will  note  that  I  have  spelled  out  pri- 
mary roles  for  three  Federal  agencies  with 
respect  to  the  Refuse  Act  permit  program — 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  (I  will  not  attempt  to  enumerate 
the  State  or  interstate  agencies  which  must 
review  the  applications  and  which  play  an 
important  role.)  There  are  three  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  note:  first,  there  is  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  which  must  be 
constilted  In  certain  circumstances  under 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  and 
which  will  share  this  responsibility  for  cer- 
tain fishing  grounds  with  the  Departmsnt 
of  Commerce  to  which  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries  was  transferred  at  the  for- 
mation of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  in  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  4  of  last  year.  Finally  there  is  our 
own  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  In 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President.  Under 
Executive  Order  11514  implementing  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  the  Council 
has  been  assigned  to  coordinate  Federal  pro- 
grams related  to  environmental  quality.  You 
will  note  that  In  Executive  Order  11574  the 
Council  Is  assigned  responsibility  to  coordi- 
nate the  regtUatlons,  policies  and  procedures 
of  Federal  agencies  with  respect  to  the  Refuse 
Act  permit  program. 

At  this  point  I  have  introduced  you  to  the 
principal  players  with  respect  to  the  Refuse 
Act  permit  program  in  the  Executive  Branch. 
You  are  undoubtedly  aware  that  at  various 
points  during  last  year.  Interior,  Justice  and 
the  Corps  all  attempted  on  their  own  to 
bring  some  coherent  relationship  between 
the  Refuse  Act  and  our  Federal  water  quality 
legislation.  Interior  announced  that  it  would 
seek  prosecution  under  the  Refuse  Act  of 
types  of  discharge  not  adequately  covered  by 
our  Federal-State  standards — notably  ther- 
mal pollution  from  power  plants  and  mercury 
discharges.  Justice  issued  guidelines  to  U.S. 
district  attorneys  on  when  to  bring  Refuse 
Act  prosecutions  that  were  Intended  to  draw 
a  logical  distinction  between  use  of  the  sum- 
mary processes  of  the  Refuse  Act  and  the 
more  protracted  enforcement  procedtires  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  legis- 
lation. The  result  of  these  guidelines  was 
Instead  a  mistaken  public  impression  that 
Justice  was  attempting  to  curb  local  Inltla- 
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tlve  In  use  of  the  Act.  Thereafter,  without 
atatlng  what  relationship  such  a  program 
«  ould  have  to  applicable  water  quality  stand- 
ards. Army  announced  In  the  late  summer 
that  It  would  Initiate  a  Refuse  Act  permit 
program.. 

In  the  light  of  theee  events  the  need  for 
a  coordinated  program  was  clear  to  all.  We  in 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  were 
concerned  that  such  a  program  when  launch- 
ed should  be  legally  wall  groxinded.  should 
relate  the  Refuse  Act  permits  with  water 
quality  standards  In  the  manner  contem- 
plated m  Section  ai(b)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  and  should  make  the 
greatest  Impeurt  on  our  national  water  qual- 
ity problems  consonant  with  the  nature  of 
the  limits  on  Federal  authority  In  the  rele- 
vant legislation  and  the  problem  of  applying 
the  program  to  over  40,000  existing  dischargee 
without  creating  crippling  uncertainty  and 
delays.  As  the  fall  progressed  and  both  Houses 
of  Congress  failed  to  take  any  action  on  the 
Administration's  proposals  to  flU  out  the  gape 
In  Federal  authority  (principally  by  an  ex- 
tension of  Jurisdiction  over  the  waters  for 
which  the  Federal  Qovemment  must  approve 
water  quality  standards  from  Just  Interstate 
waters  to  all  navigable  waters  and  a  new  re- 
quirement that  these  Federally  approved 
standards  extend  to  effluent  standards) ,  we 
realized  that  any  action  on  the  Refuse  Act 
permit  program  would  have  to  start  with 
admittedly  deficient  Federal  w«ter  quality 
legislation.  We  also  concluded  that  even 
without  these  Improvements  there  were  very 
considerable  benefits  that  could  be  achieved 
by  drawing  together  all  oxir  existing  water 
quality  authorities  into  one  coherent  permit 
program  giving  strong  coordination  from 
the  Presldenrt  through  the  Council  and 
starting  the  program  before  another  year  of 
debate  slipped  paaC  us.  The  culmination  of 
this  effort  was  Executive  Order  11 574  signed 
by  the  President  December  23 — and  pub- 
Uahed  in  the  Federal  Register  Chrlstmaa 
Day— which  Initiated  the  Refuae  Act  permit 
program. 

Like  many  Chrlstmaa  presents,  this  pro- 
gram met  at  the  outset  with  a  mixed  recep- 
tion. 

My  purpose  In  spelling  out  all  the  back- 
ground Is  to  give  you  a  basis  for  making 
your  own  evaluation. 

There  are  four  or  five  reasons  for  some 
queatlons  at  this  early  point  about  the  pro- 
gram: 

1.  There  has  been  a  slowness  and  uncer- 
tainty up  till  now  In  the  enforcement  proce- 
dures under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  legislation  which  has  driven  some  to 
the  view  that  we  might  as  well  forget  Its  con- 
cepts of  Federal  and  State  responsibility  and 
applicable  water  quality  standards  In  favor  of 
a  Russian  roulette  enforcement  of  the  Refuse 
Act  to  attack  any  discharge  Into  navigable 
watars  regardless  of  the  Refuse  Act's  lack  of 
watar  quality  standards  It  became  harder  to 
hold  this  latter  view  after  passage  of  Section 
ai(b)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  last  April  and  with  the  formation  of 
BPA.  but  I  still  occasionally  encounter  In  Its 
pristine  form  the  theory  that  In  1800  Con- 
gress granted  the  Army  Corpa  of  Xnglneers 
full  power  to  regulate  the  water  qtiallty  as- 
pects of  any  and  aU  dlsohai^M  iQto  the  navi- 
gatUa  waters  of  tha  United  States  on  any 
feMi*  Um  Oorpa  ttaUavaa  reasonable  and  that 
Ooncrasa'  efTarta  to  devalop  saUafactory  water 
quality  legislation  since  then  iMve  been  a 
misplaced  and  Irrelevant  effort. 

2.  There  has  been  an  Impression,  perhaps 
because  the  flourish  of  a  criminal  statute  by 
a  dlatrlet  attorney  always  makaa  headllnaa. 
that  sporadic  prosecutions  under  the  Refuse 
Act  are  a  more  potent  enforcemsnt  toot  than 
any  systematic  plan  to  use  Federal  permits  to 
brtn«  all  dLscharges  up  to  the  mark.  Some- 
how the  mental  picture  of  Federal  agents  by 
the  dark  of  the  moon  and  with  muffled  oars 
aeooping  up  evidence  from  a  alnfle  outfall 


will  always  catch  the  Imagination  more  than 
thpusands  of  data  cards  containing  this  and 
much  more  Information  supplied  at  regular 
Intervals  under  a  systematic,  nationwide  per- 
mit program.  But  I  suggest  that  If  we  are 
serious  about  attaining  clean  water  on  some 
timetable  we  think  less  of  enforcement  as  a 
"Fox  strikes  again"  or  "High  Noon"  game 
and  more  as  a  systematic,  nationwide  re- 
quirement that  every  discharger  bring  to  the 
water  quality  authorities  the  full  facts  on 
his  discharge,  with  provision  for  public  avail- 
ability of  this  Information,  and  with  regular 
monltorli^  and  strong  penalties  and  personal 
responsibility  for  false  statements.  (Just  to 
give  you  a  comparison  in  penalties,  the  Ref- 
use Act  provides  for  up  to  a  year  In  Jail  and 
a  fine  of  up  to  92,500.  In  contrast  the  penalty 
In  Section  18  U.8.C.  Sec.  1001  for  false  state- 
ments under  the  (Refuse  Act)  permit  pro- 
gram will  be  up  to  Ave  years  in  Jail  and 
tlO.OOOln  fines.) 

3.  Another  reason  for  questions  about  the 
Refuse  Act  permit  program  has  been  that 
not  all  the  components  are  yet  visible  to  the 
public.  In  addition  to  the  Executive  Onler 
and  draft  Corps  of  Engineers  regulations 
(which  have  been  put  out  for  46  days  public 
comment  In  the  expectation  they  can  be  im- 
proved) .  there  will  be  KPA  regulations  cover- 
ing EIPA's  role  with  re^>ect  to  State  certta- 
cations  under  Section  21  (b)  and  (c)  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  KPA's 
guidelines  regulating  hazardous  discharges 
which  are  not  covered  by  applicable  water 
quality  standards  and  EPA  guidelines  In- 
terpreting for  some  22  industries  what  is 
meant  by  "secondary  or  equivalent  treat- 
ment." revised  Justice  Department  guidelines 
on  Refuse  Act  proeecutions  by  U.S.  district 
attorneys,  Implementing  agreements  between 
the  Corpa  of  Engineers  and  EPA,  and  further 
clarification  of  the  relationship  of  the  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Coordmatton  Act  to  the  pro- 
gram. In  short,  the  Executive  Order  which 
triggered  this  program  is  like  the  tip  of  the 
Iceberg — not  a  bad  image  when  we  are  dis- 
cussing a  water  quality  program  I  am  con- 
fldent  we  will  see  the  full  outlines  of  the 
program  within  a  few  more  weeks.  Only  then 
will  It  be  fair  to  sis  ess  the  program's  po- 
tential Impact. 

4.  A  foxirth  reason  for  some  of  the  ques- 
tions about  the  program  Is  that  It  involves 
the  necessity  of  coordinated  action  by  more 
than  one  agency.  Some  critics  say  "unleash 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  without  Interference 
by  other  agencies";  while  others  say  noth- 
ing should  be  done  until  It  can  all  be  done 
by  EPA.  Our  decision  was  to  initiate  the 
program  now,  using  statutory  authorities  as 
we  find  them,  drawing  on  the  very  substan- 
tial resources  of  the  Corps  but  at  the  same 
time  making  clear  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  only  one  agency  decides  water 
quality  questions  and  that  is  EPA.  We  fully 
expect  that  In  time  arrangements  for  the 
administration  of  the  program  can  be  Im- 
proved and  the  OouncU  plans  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  In  this  reapact. 
But  we  felt,  particularly  after  last  year's  ex- 
perience on  OMX  water  quality  leglaiatlve 
propoaals  that  it  would  be  wise  to  start  the 
program  now  with  admittedly  imperfect 
legislative  provisions,  rather  than  wait  an- 
other year  for  tidier  legislative  authority. 

5.  A  fifth  ground  for  questions  In  forming 
a  JiKlgment  about  the  Refuse  Act  permit 
program  la  lack  of  a  full  picture  as  to  ho>w 
It    fits    into   our   leglaiatlve    proposals.    This 

uestlon  win  also  be  resolved  within  a  few 
weeks.  At  this  Ume  I  think  It  U  clear  that 
we  will  again  be  supporting  an  expansion  of 
Federal  supervision  of  standards  to  all  navi- 
gable waters  and  provlalon  for  limitations 
on  effluents.  With  this  authority  the  present 
distinctions  that  have  to  be  made  about 
State  certifications  for  dlaehsrges  Into  Inter- 
state as  oppoaed  to  Intrastate  waters  will 
disappear  and  tha  way  will  be  dear  for  an 


overall    upgrading    of    Federal-State    water 
quality  standards. 

One  label  for  this  program  that  does  not 
fit  Is  that  the  permits  will  be  "licensee  to 
pollute."  The  permits  will  not  be  granted 
unless  the  discharge  satisfies  applicable 
water  quality  standards.  Where  intrastate 
waters  are  involved  EPA  can  fill  in  gaps  In 
the  standards  (as  for  hazardous  discharges) 
and  check  the  facts:  where  Interstate  waters 
are  Involved  EPA  can  do  this  and  issue  guide- 
lines on  what  constitutes  secondary  treat- 
ment of  Industrial  wastes.  No  permit  will  be 
Issued  for  any  discharge  that  would  not  meet 
these  standards.  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
has  been  decision  by  any  court  under  the 
Refuse  Act  to  date  requiring  a  higher 
standard. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Refuse  Act  spe- 
cifically provides  that  "It  ahall  be  the  duty 
of  district  attorneys  of  the  United  States  to 
vigorously  prosecute  all  offenders"  there  have 
also  been  comments  in  the  press  that  the 
permit  program  would  put  a  damper  on  effec- 
tive enforcement,  the  comments  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Train  and  Mr.  Ruckelshaxis  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  Hare  I  think  the 
wisest  course  may  be  to  let  events  speak 
for  themselves,  but  Just  In  case  you  have 
not  pieced  these  events  together,  let  dm  sum 
up  the  evidence: 

Item.  At  the  time  the  program  was  an- 
nounced the  President  said  that  the  phased 
implemantatlon  of  the  program  would  not 
be  a  moratorium  on  Refuse  Act  proeecutions 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  new  prosecutions 
under  the  Aot  have  been  going  forward  ilnce 
the  program  was  announced. 

Item.  At  the  tinw  the  program  was  an- 
nounced Mr.  Ruckelshaus  Indicated  that  a 
permit  application  filed  by  a  suspected  pol- 
luter would  be  given  accelerated  review  and 
if  denied  would  be  followed  by  prompt  re- 
ferral to  the  district  attorney  for  prosecution. 

Ite-m.  The  Justice  Department  Division 
assigned  responsibility  for  the  Refuse  Act 
has  Just  created  a  centralized  pollution  con- 
trol operation  with  authority  to  give  prompt 
policy  guidance  on  both  the  civil  and  crim- 
inal aspects  of  Refuse  Act  enforcement. 

Item.  The  Justice  Department  has  under 
consideration  revised  guidelines  for  district 
attorneys  which  I  believe  you  will  flad  very 
fiexlble,  very  practical  and  quite  satisfactory. 
Do  not  prejudge  the  Justice  Department  on 
this  score  t)efore  these  guidelines  are  avail- 
able. 

To  my  friends  here  who  have  been  working 
over  the  Corps  of  Engineers  regulations  with 
quite  thoughtful  and  legitimate  questions 
3uch  as : 

"Why  don't  you  apply  the  'public  interest 
test'  of  the  dredge  and  fill  permit  regulaUons 
to  each  and  every  one  of  these  Refuse  Act 
permit  applications?" 

"Why  havent  you  assured  that  regard- 
less of  what  elements  to  protect  fish  and 
wildlife  are  contained  in  the  applicable  water 
quality  standards  considered  by  the  Stata 
water  quality  authority  and  EPA  that  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  gets  a  full  second 
revlaw  of  the  same  elements  under  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act?  ",  and 

"Why,  even  thoucb  tb«  8Ut«  water  qilallty 
authority  has  held  baarlocs  cant  we  have 
another  round  of  Oorpa  hearings  on  the  same 
subject?" 

I  can  only  answer  that  we  are  trying  to 
devise  a  program  that  has  both  a  sound 
legal  base  and  Is  workable  In  the  context 
of  decision  on  40,000  plus  existing  discharges 
covering  the  entire  range  of  U.S.  industry 
and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  In  In- 
vestment. We  need  a  program  that  will 
produce  water  quality  results — not  fasci- 
nating lagal  arguments. 

I  find  that,  as  I  expected,  my  layout  of 
Federal  watw  quality  legUlation  to  you  has 
not  gotten  much  beyond  legislation  passed 
in  1899.  But  I  am  sure  you  will  find  the 
subject  lively  anough  to  do  some  digging 
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on  your  own  and  I  anticipate  that  this  year 
^rlll  be  one  of  considerable  progress  In  this 
area.  Tou  yourself,  In  the  light  of  the  changes 
In  prospect,  should  become  an  expert  In 
short  order. 

Let  me  sum  up  for  you  five  reasons  why 
Chairman  Train  said  on  December  23,  that 
the  liefuse  Act  permit  program  Is  the  single 
most  important  step  to  improve  water  qual- 
ity that  this  oountiV  has  yet  taken: 

1.  For  the  first  time  we  will  have  a  mech- 
anism to  make  all  discharges  Into  all  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  country  come  in  to  re- 
port the  content  of  these  discharges  and 
make  periodic  follow  up  reports. 

2.  We  plan  to  back  up  this  new  policy  of 
requiring  what  has  been  called  "Truth  In 
Pollution"  by  public  availability  of  this  In- 
formation, Bjwt  checks  and  enforcement  of 
the  substantial  penalties  for  giving  false 
statements  to  the  Federal  Government. 

3.  We  have  In  the  Refuse  Act  permit  pro- 
gram and  Section  21  (b)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  a  mechanism  for  de- 
termining the  standards  applicable  to  all 
discharges  into  all  our  navigable  waters.  This 
Is  an  action  forcing  process  that  will  bring 
every  State  face  to  face  with  the  hard  ques- 
tion of  what  effluent  rules  to  apply.  Where 
the  discharge  is  subject  to  a  Federal-State 
standard,  EPA  will  issue  guidelines  on  these 
effluent  standards. 

4.  All  applications  for  the  State  certifica- 
tions required  must  be  accompanied  by  pub- 
lic notice  and  there  will  be  public  hearings 
on  specific   applications   where   appropriate. 

6.  This  program  will  give  EPA  and  the 
State  water  quality  authorities  great  lever- 
age to  develop  consistent  water  quality  poli- 
cies applicable  to  all  Federal  permits — In- 
cluding those  of  AEC  for  nuclear  plants.  PT»C 
for  hydro  facilities  and  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers for  dredge  and  fill  permits. 

I  greatly  appreciate  this  chance  to  tell  you 
something  about  the  Council's  thinking  on 
this  very  important  subject. 

Answeks  or  THz  EIifvuoNMXirrAL  PaoTBcnoi* 

acknct  rzcaeoino  thk  rxtuse  act  pehmrt 

Pbocram 
(Piled  with  the  Senate  Subcommltte  on  Air 

and  Water  Pollution  during  an  oversight 

hefu-lng    on    the    water    pollution    control 

program.  February  4,  1971) 

Q.  Deecribe  the  Refuse  Act  permit  pro- 
gram. 

A.  The  President  directed  by  Executive 
Order  11574  dated  December  23.  1970  that  a 
permit  program  be  Implemented  piuvuant  to 
the  Refuse  Act  of  1899,  under  which  dis- 
chargers Into  navigable  waters  are  obliged 
to  obtain  pwrmlts  from  the  Army  Corpe  of 
Engineers.  At  the  present  time  there  are  In 
excess  of  40,000  Industrial  dischargers  Into 
navigable  waters  to  which  the  i)ermit  require- 
ment applies.  This  permit  authority  of  the 
Refuse  Act  has  not  been  used  to  date.  It 
does  not  apply  to  waste  discharges  from 
municipal  sewers.  Court  decisions  have  made 
It  clear  that  the  authority  of  the  Refuse  Act 
may  be  addressed  to  environmental  con- 
BlderatloQs  as  well  ae  to  navigational  hazards. 

The  Corps  will  now  require  permits  of  all 
dischargers  Into  navigable  waters  to  which 
the  permit  requirement  applies.  The  Corps 
will  require  as  a  condition  of  each  permit 
that  the  discharger  comply  with  applicable 
water  quality  standards.  The  State  In  which 
the  discharge  occurs  will  have  an  opfxwtu- 
nlty  to  certify  whether  the  activity  for  which 
a  permit  Is  sought  will  result  In  a  discharge 
In  violation  of  applicable  water  quality  stand- 
ards. The  CorpM  will  also  receive  advice  from 
EPA  concerning  applicable  water  quality 
standards  In  connection  with  permit  applica- 
tions. The  advice  of  KPA  in  these  cases  wiU 
oonslst  of  an  identification,  clarification, 
complete  definition,  and  Interpretation  of 
applicable  water  quality  standards  ss  neces- 
sary. Pursuant  to  Executive  Order  11674,  the 


Corps  Is  obliged  to  accept  the  advice  of  EPA 
concerning  water  quality  standards  as  con- 
clusive. On  the  basis  of  State  certification 
and  EPA  advice,  the  Corpe  will  either  Issue, 
deny,  or  appropriately  condition  the  permit. 
The  Corpe  will  be  precluded  from  issuing  a 
permit  where   State  certification   is  denied. 

Through  this  mechanism  we  will  be  able 
In  a  systematic  and  effective  manner  to  im- 
plement water  quality  standards  applicable 
to  Individual  dischargers.  The  obligations 
and  requirements  necessary  to  meet  such 
standards  will  be  clearly  spelled  out  in  the 
permit  conditions  for  the  benefit  of  Federal 
and  State  regulatory  authorities  and  for  the 
dischargers.  This  Federal  permit  program 
gives  us  the  opportvinlty  to  identify  the  spe- 
cific obligations  of  a  discharger  and  the  re- 
medial measures  which  must  be  taken  before 
further  pollution  occurs.  We  need  nort  wait 
until  the  damage  is  done  and  then  com- 
mence abatement  actions  on  an  ad  hoc  basis. 
We  believe  the  permit  program  will  over- 
come the  p>roblem  of  uncertainty  with  re- 
spect to  the  spedflc  requirements  of  water 
quality  standards  as  applied  to  particular 
IndusUlal  dischargers. 

Q.  What  Is  the  relationship  of  the  Permit 
Program  to  section  21(b)  of  the  Federal 
Water  PtHlutlon  Control  Act? 

A.  Under  the  p>rovlslons  of  section  21(b) 
the  State  certifies  whether  or  not  an  ac- 
tivity for  which  a  Federal  license  or  p>ermlt 
is  sought  will  result  In  a  discharge  which 
violates  applicable  water  quality  standards. 
In  the  context  of  the  Permit  Program  the 
State  will  provide  Its  assessment  of  the  water 
quality  artimdards  and  its  determination  with 
respect  to  an  itidlvldual  discharger  seeking 
a  Oorp>e  p>ermlt.  At  this  stage,  maximum  ef- 
fort will  be  made  by  EPA  field  personnel  to 
work  with  and  to  advise  the  State  agency 
with  respect  to  the  Federal  eisseesment  and 
Interpretation  of  applicable  water  standards. 

Pursuant  to  the  Permit  Program  EPA  v^rlll 
have  an  oppiortunlty  to  advise  the  Corpe  vrtth 
respect  to  the  meaning  and  content  of  water 
quality  standards  as  they  apply  to  an  Indi- 
vidual permit  applicant.  As  we  view  the  two 
authorities,  the  provisions  of  section  21(b) 
provide  the  necessary  link  between  the  State 
and  the  Corpjs  and  the  Permit  Program  pro- 
vides the  necessary  link  between  the  Oorpie 
and  EPA.  We  see  theee  two  authorities  as 
conslsrtent  and  mutually  6up>px>rtlve.  We  be- 
lieve that,  taken  together,  the  p>rovlsions  of 
section  21(b)  and  the  Permit  Program  will 
give  us  the  maxlmtun  assurance  that  water 
quality  standards  will  be  met  by  Individual 
dischargers. 

Q  What  will  be  the  role  of  EPA  in  the 
Permit  Program? 

A.  EPA  has  the  responsibility.  In  the  case 
of  each  application  for  a  permit,  to  advise 
the  Corps  with  re8i>ect  to  the  meaning  and 
content  of  water  quality  standards  as  ap- 
plied to  the  i>artlcular  discharger  seeking  the 
permit.  The  Permit  Program  will  also  serve 
as  an  additional  mechanism  enabling  EPA  to 
work  with  State  Water  Pollution  Control 
Agencies.  Regional  and  field  people  of  EPA 
will  be  Instructed  to  work  doeely  with  the 
States  and  to  ewlvlse  State  Water  Pollution 
Control  Agendes  as  to  EPA  Interpretations 
and  determinations  with  respect  to  water 
quality  standards  in  individual  cases.  EPA 
will  not  Issue  or  deny  or  suspend  or  revoke 
permits.  However,  we  will  advise  the  Corps 
with  respect  to  water  quality  standards. 

Q.  Win  EPA's  role  In  the  Permit  Program 
be  the  same  In  the  case  of  both  Interstate 
and  Intrastate  waters? 

A.  ETPA's  rtde  will  be  broader  with  respect 
to  standards  for  Interstate  waters,  which  are 
developed  by  States  subject  to  Federal  ap- 
proval, than  with  respect  to  standards  for 
Intrastate  waters,  which  under  piresent  law 
are  entirely  the  reep>onsIbility  of  the  States. 
In  the  case  of  standards  for  interstate  waters. 
'EPS.  will  be  providing  the  Oorps  with  both 
factual  determinations   and   Interpretatlocta 


of  their  meaning,  content  and  application. 
In  the  case  of  standards  for  intrastate  waters, 
EPA  will  provide  factual  determinations  but 
will  defer  to  the  States  with  respect  to  inter- 
pretations of  their  meaning  and  api>llcatton 
In  particular  circumstances. 

Q.  What  will  be  the  role  of  the  Corps  in 
the  Permit  Program? 

A.  The  Corpjs  has  the  statutory  responsl- 
blUty  under  the  Refuse  Act  to  Issue  or  deny 
permits.  In  exercising  that  authority  under 
the  Permit  Program,  the  Corpe  wlU  address 
such  factors  other  than  water  quality  as  may 
be  lawfully  considered  under  that  Act.  The 
Corp»6  will  have  respxDnalblllty  for  the  general 
administration  of  the  Permit  Program.  But 
on  all  questions  relating  to  water  quality 
standards,  it  is  clear  that  the  determinaUons, 
findings  and  Interpretations  of  EPA  will  be 
conclusive. 

Q.  What  will  the  role  of  the  States  be  In 
the  permit  program? 

A.  The  States  wUl  have  the  central,  most 
Important  role  In  the  permit  program.  TTiey 
will  provide  the  Oocps  with  their  assessment 
of  the  water  quality  standards  applicable  to 
particular  dlscaargers  and  their  assessment 
of  necessary  condlUons  to  be  Included  In  any 
permit  so  as  to  insure  compliance  with  such 
standards.  If  a  State  denies  the  Issuance  of 
a  certification  to  the  effect  that  a  particular 
discharge  will  be  In  compliance  with  water 
quality  standards,  the  Corp>s  will  be  pre- 
cluded by  section  21(b)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  from  Issuing  a  permit 
with  respect  to  such  discharge. 

Q.  Will  EPA  have  authority  to  override 
State  certifications? 

A.  It  Is  not  E2»A's  purpxDse  here  to  over- 
ride State  certifications.  The  primary  func- 
tion of  EPA  In  this  program  Is  to  advise  the 
Corpjs  of  Engineers  with  respect  to  the  mean- 
ing, content  and  appUcation  of  water  qtiaUty 
standards.  In  the  Interests  of  enstirlng  that 
permits  issued  by  the  Corps  will  contain 
whatever  conditions  may  be  necessary  to 
achieve  compliance  with  those  standards.  In 
most  cases  we  expect  our  advice  In  this  regard 
to  be  a  "completion"  of  the  State  certifica- 
tion— a  "fieshlng  out"— a  more  precise  and 
complete  definition  of  water  quality  stand- 
ards compKDnents.  In  those  cases  where  EPA's 
Interpretation  of  Federal -State  standards  dif- 
fers from  the  State's  view.  It  Is  EPA's  view 
which  the  Corps  must  accept.  We  believe 
these  oases  wUl  be  the  small  exception. 

Q.  Isn't  this  permit  program  inconsistent 
with  the  idea  of  EPA — a  centralization  of 
environmental  authority  in  one  agency? 

A.  No.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  permit 
program  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of 
EPA.  Federal  responsibility  for  environmen- 
tal concerns,  and  for  water  quality  standards 
compliance  In  pjartlcular.  Is  not  fragmented 
by  the  permit  program.  EPA  will  make  the 
conclusive  Federal  decisions  with  reject  to 
water  quality  standards.  This  reepxmslblllty 
Is  not  to  be  shared  with  or  delegated  to  the 
Corp)s  or  any   other  Federal   agency. 

Q.  Doesn't  the  permit  program  weaken 
the  effective  use  of  the  Refuae  Act  as  an 
abatement  tool? 

A.  No.  The  permit  program  does  not  weak- 
en the  abatement  authority  under  the  Ref- 
use Act.  Since  all  permits  wUl  contain  as 
essential  conditions  the  necessity  of  comply- 
ing with  applicable  water  quality  standards 
and  requirements  as  to  hazardous  sub- 
stances, a  violation  of  such  standards  will 
constitute  a  violation  of  the  permit  and  sub- 
ject the  permittee  to  llabUltlee  under  the 
Refuse  Act  in  addition  to  enforcement  p>ro- 
ceedlngs  under  the  Federal  Water  PoUutlon 
Control  Act. 

Q.  Describe  the  function  of  the  so-called 
"base  level  of  treatment"  criteria. 

A.  This  term  refers  to  criteria  which  KPA 
Is  developing  with  re^>ect  to  22  major 
categories  of  industrial  dischargers.  Basically 
It  is  both  a  determination  of  the  state-of- 
the-art  of  water  pollution  control  In  those 
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Industrlea,  and  an  iiit«rpr«t«tlon  of  what 
conatltutes  the  equivalent  of  secondary 
treatment  for  Industry  On  the  basis  of  tbls 
information,  we  will  be  able  to  specify  re- 
quirements for  meeting  water  quality  stand- 
ards, taking  Into  account  existing  pollution 
control  technology,  with  much  more  clarity 
and  precision  than  we  have  been  able  to  do 
to  date. 

Q.  On  what  basis  will  a  permit  be  Issued 
prior  to  development  of  the  base  level  of 
treatment  criteria? 

A.  Prior  to  the  development  of  the  base 
tevel  of  treatment  criteria  we  will  use  all  of 
the  Information  we  presently  have  with  re- 
spect to  Industrial  pollution  and  remedial 
measures.  However,  where  our  Information 
lacks  precision,  we  will  recommend  to  the 
Corps  that  permits  be  Issued  for  limited 
durations  and  with  general  requirements 
subject  to  later  definition  and  clarlflcatlon. 

Q.  How  many  personnel  will  be  required 
at  the  State  and  Federal  level  to  Implement 
the  Permit  Program? 

A.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  already  re- 
)  celved  authorization  for  200  positions  for 
the  Permit  Program  for  FY  1971  and  will 
request  an  additional  200  positions  for  FT 
1972.  This  compares  with  EPA's  plans  foe 
432  positions  to  be  staffed  by  December  31 
1971. 

Ovir  stalling  needs  are  predicated  on  (1) 
the  anticipated  receipt  of  approximately  41.- 
000  permit  applications  by  June  30.  1971;  (2) 
the  need  to  develop  effluent  criteria  for  the 
32  major  types  of  Industry:  (3)  the  require- 
ment for  extensive  coordination  with  the 
Corps  and  the  States 

Staffing  requirements  at  the  State  level 
will  vary  considerably  depending  on  the  con- 
centrations of  water  users  In  each  State,  the 
nature  of  the  discharges,  and  the  effective- 
ness of  any  programs  already  established  In 
the  States.  Although  we  know  the  personnel 
needs  will  be  large,  we  cannot  at  this  time 
estimate  the  State  staffing  requirements.  As 
regulations  and  agreements  are  being  final - 
laed.  we  will  be  meeting  with  the  States  and 
at  that  time  the  flgures  should  become  more 
evident 

Q.  Has  provision  been  made  for  recruiting 
the  necessary  personnel  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram? 

A.  We  have  prepared  and  announced  tenta- 
tive personnel  needs  for  each  region,  which 
Includes  a  variety  of  professional,  technical, 
administrative,  and  clerical  positions.  Efforts 
are  being  Initiated  now  to  publicize  the  pos- 
sible vacancies  and  to  tentatively  commit  the 
required  personnel.  Although  we  anticipate 
that  In  some  areas  of  the  country  there  will 
be  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  sufficient  number 
of  highly  qualified  professionals,  we  believe 
that  there  will  be  sufficient  technical,  admin- 
istrative, and  clerical  support  personnel  avail- 
able Internally  or  through  outside  sources  to 
meet  our  needs.  Naturally,  the  more  le«d 
time  we  have  to  staff  the  program  prior  to  its 
actual  initiation,  the  better  equipped  we  will 
be  to  proceas  the  application  workload 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  momlng  business? 

Mr.  ALLEN  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
has  expired. 


CONCLUSION    OP   MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Under 
the  previous  order,  the  period  for  the 


AMENDMENT  OP  RULE  XXH  OF  THE 
STANDING  RULES  OP  THE  SEN- 
ATE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  9) 
amending  rule  XXn  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the 
limitation  of  debate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bewtsen  I .  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  ALLEN)  to  postpone  until  the 
next  legislative  day  the  consideration  of 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Pearson >  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 9,  a  resolution  to  amend  rule  XXH 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  with 
respect  to  the  limitation  of  debate. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AIJ.EN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  speak  at 
this  time  for  not  to  exceed  2  hours,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  rule  XIX. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  made  the 
request  that  I  be  allowed  to  speak  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  rule  XIX 
because,  as  to  the  pending  motion,  1 
have  already  addressed  the  Senate  on 
two  different  occasions,  and  Senate  rule 
XIX,  of  course,  provides,  among  many 
other  things,  that  no  Senator  may  speak 
more  than  two  times  on  any  question 
pending  before  the  Senate. 

The  resolution  under  consideration. 
Senate  Resolution  9.  was  submitted  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
•  Mr.  CiTOTJCH)  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson),  I 
believe,  on  Monday,  January  25.  It  did 
not  go  to  the  Rules  Committee  for  con- 
sideration. Notice  was  given  that  the  res- 
olution seeking  to  amend  the  rule  would 
be  brought  up  for  consideration  on  the 
next  legislative  day.  So  on  the  next  legis- 
lative day.  which  was  Tuesday,  January 
26.  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  made  a  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Senate  Resolution  9.  It 
was  at  that  time  that  the  junior  Senator 
from  Alabama  moved  that  consideration 
of  the  motion  be  postponed  to  the  next 
legislative  day. 

Mr.  President,  each  day  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  concluded  its  business  since  that 
time.  Instead  of  adjourning  to  the  next 
legislative  day,  it  has  merely  recessed, 
so  that  even  though  we  would  come  back 
into  the  Senate  on  a  new  and  different 
calendar  day,  we  would  still  be  in  the 
same  leeislative  day.  So  the  motion  that 
the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama  htis 
made,  that  consideration  of  the  motion 


of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  be  poet- 
poned  to  the  next  legislative  day.  is  still 
under  discussion  here  in  the  Senate. 

Now  it  is  the  hope  of  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  that  this  matter  will 
be  brought  to  a  head  within  the  next  few 
days  and  that  the  Senate  will  vote  down 
this  resolution  which  seeks  to  amend  the 
Senate  rules  and  that  the  Senate,  m  or- 
der to  vote  it  down,  would  vote  not  to 
apply  cloture. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Alabama  was 
informed  earlier  today  by  some  of  the 
proponents  of  this  resolution  providing 
for  the  rules  change  that,  on  tomorrow, 
a  clotiu«  motion  will  be  filed  by  16  Sen- 
ators under  rule  XXn. 

Under  such  rule,  the  Senate,  on  the 
next  calendar  day,  but  one,  which  in  ef- 
fect would  mean  to  skip  one  day  and 
then  on  the  next  day,  would  vote  on 
the  cloture  motion  seeking  to  cut  off  dis- 
cussion of  this  proposed  rules  change. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the  issue 
at  stake? 

Two  years  ago.  the  Senate  was  faced 
with  this  very  same  question,  whether 
the  Senate  would  amend  rule  XXH  pro- 
viding that,  in  order  to  cut  off  debate  In 
the  Senate,  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  must  vote  to  cut  off  debate,  or  to 
apply  cloture  as  It  is  called. 

The  resolution  seeks  to  reduce  that 
number  to  three-fifths  of  Senators  pres- 
ent and  voting.  Two  years  ago,  when  this 
matter  came  before  the  Senate,  and 
when  the  cloture  motion  was  up  for  a 
vote  in  the  Senate.  I  believe  the  vote  was 
51  to  47  to  apply  cloture. 

The  then  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  and  Presiding  OfBcer  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Mr.  Humphrey,  ruled — as  he  had 
given  fair  warning  to  the  Senate  that  he 
was  going  to — that  cloture  had  been  ap- 
plied, under  the  fiction  that  at  the  start 
of  a  new  Congress  a  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate could  cut  off  debate  in  the  Senate 
notwithstanding  rule  XXH  requiring  a 
two-thirds  majority  to  apply  cloture. 

His  reasoning  was  based  on  the  fact 
that  section  5  of  article  I  of  the  Consti- 
tution provides  that  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress shall  have  the  right  to  make  their 
own  rules.  But  it  does  not  say  that  a 
majority  could  cut  off  debate  under  the 
existing  rules  of  the  Senate,  because  the 
Senate  in  compliance  with  that  section 
of  the  Constitution  has  promulgated  its 
rules,  and  one  of  those  rules  is  rule 
XXXn  which  provides  that  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  shall  carry  over  to  succeed- 
ing Congresses  and  shall  continue  in 
force  until  amended  by  the  Senate  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules. 

The  rules  can  be  amended  If  a  majority 
of  Senators  vote  on  the  specific  issue  of 
amending  the  rules  In  favor  of  amending 
them.  But  that  question  must  first  come 
before  the  Senate  for  consideration.  Rule 
XXn  provides  that  debate  on  a  debat- 
able question — and  certainly  amendment 
of  the  Senate  rules  or  a  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  consideration  of  the  rules  is  a 
debatable  question — can  be  cut  off  only 
by  application  of  cloture  which  requires 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  distinguished 
former  Senator  from  Florida,  Mr.  Hol- 
land, who  served  with  great  distinction 
in  this  body  for  24  "4  years,  and  who  was 
succeeded  in  that  ofBce  by  the  present 
distinguished  Junior  Senator  from  Flor- 
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ida  (Mr.  Chiles),  who  is  now  presiding 
over  this  body,  was  in  charge  of  those 
Senators  who  were  fighting  for  the  right 
of  extended  debate  in  the  Senate.  He  Im- 
mediately took  an  appeal  from  the  rul- 
ing of  the  Chair. 

If  the  Chair  had  been  sustained  on  his 
ruling  that  a  majority  of  Senators,  but 
fewer  than  two-thirds  of  Senators,  by 
their  votes  on  the  cloture  motion  had  ap- 
plied cloture,  then  cloture  would  have 
been  applied  and  the  Senate  would  then 
have  proceeded  to  a  consideration  of  the 
rules  change  and.  having  received  51 
votes  to  apply  cloture,  it  would  have  been 
a  foregone  conclusion,  of  course,  that 
they  would  have  proceeded  to  adopt  the 
rules  change. 

Thus,  former  Senator  Holland  of  Flor- 
ida, taking  an  appeal  from  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair  2  years  ago.  set  up  what  this 
Senator  feels  was  the  most  important 
vote  taken  in  the  Senate  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress, and  that  was  on  the  question  of 
whether  that  ruling  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent would  be  allowed  to  stand. 

To  the  great  credit  of  the  Senate,  it 
overturned  and  overruled  that  ruling  of 
the  Vice  President  by  a  vote,  I  believe, 
of  53  to  45.  Such  Senators  as  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs. 
SicTH ) .  who  had  voted  to  apply  cloture, 
voted  to  overrule  the  Chair,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  the  senior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Mansfield)  .  voted  to  overrule 
the  titular  head  of  his  party  on  this 
matter.  Because.  Mr.  President,  the  rules 
provide  for  a  vote  by  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  and  voting  to  cut  off 
debate.  No  fewer  number  must  be  al- 
lowed to  cut  off  debate. 

Mr.  President,  we  now  come  again  to 
this  important  question,  and  it  has  not 
lessened  in  importance  in  the  last  2 
years.  It  is  still  the  most  important  single 
question  that  is  going  to  come  before  the 
Senate  In  the  92d  Congress. 

Are  we  going  to  continue  to  have  ex- 
tended debate  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  or  are 
we  going  to  continue  to  erode  this  great 
bulwark  of  strength  In  our  democracy  by 
agreeing  now  to  a  three-fifths  vote  for 
cloture,  going  on  then  to  majority  clo- 
ture, which  would  certainly  be  the  next 
st^.  If  not  in  this  Congress,  then  In  the 
next  Congress. 

Already  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  has 
filed,  for  p>ossible  calling  up  later,  an 
amendment  to  the  present  resolution 
which  would  provide  for  cloture  by  what 
we  might  call  a  constitutional  majority, 
which  would  be  51  percent  of  the  elected 
membership  of  the  U5.  Senate,  which 
of  course  would  be  51.  So.  if  we  open  up 
the  floodgates,  Mr.  President,  by  adopt- 
ing a  three-fifths  cloture  rule,  we  will 
have  a  constitutional  majority  cloture 
come  next,  followed  by  a  majority  of 
those  present,  which  inevitably  would 
come  next. 

Mr.  President,  what  Is  the  value  of  ex- 
tended debate  in  the  UJS.  Senate?  Why 
have  extended  debate?  It  Is  the  factor 
that  makes  the  UjB.  Senate  the  greatest 
deliberative  body  In  the  world.  It  is  the 
factor  which  sets  this  body  apart  from 
aU  other  legislative  bodies. 

Why  have  extended  debate?  It  is  the 
protection  of  a  minority  In  this  body 


and  a  minority  in  this  country  from  the 
tyranny  of  a  ruthless  majority. 

Mr.  President,  the  right  to  extended 
debate  is  what  sets  this  body  apart  from 
all  other  parliamentary  bodies  in  the 
world.  It  affords  protection  to  a  minority 
in  this  body  and  throughout  the  country 
from  the  tyranny  of  a  ruthless  majority. 

Yes.  Mr.  President,  the  right  to  ex- 
tended debate  in  the  U.S.  Senate  is  the 
only  hope  that  we  have  of  keeping  big 
government  from  getting  bigger,  of  slow- 
ing down  the  mushrooming  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy, of  continuing  to  maintain  the 
separation  of  powers  we  have  in  our 
Government  today. 

Mr.  President,  just  the  other  day  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Ervin)  was  giving  an  example 
of  a  constructive  result  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  present  two-thirds  cloture 
requirement. 

He  was  pointing  out  that  had  we  not 
had  the  requirement  that  it  takes  two- 
thirds  of  our  Senators  to  cut  off  debate, 
we  would  have  as  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Mr.  Abe  Fortas.  We  would 
also  have  on  the  Supreme  Court  Judge 
Thornberry.  Extended  debate  was  had 
on  the  matter  of  whether  the  nomina- 
tions made  by  the  President  of  these  two 
Individuals  should  be  brought  up  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate,  and  they  were 
unable  to  get  a  two- thirds  majority  in 
the  Senate  to  cut  off  debate. 

Mr.  President,  what  constructive  pieces 
of  legislation  have  been  defeated  in  the 
Senate  because  of  the  exercise  by  Sen- 
ators of  the  right  of  extended  debate? 
Much  has  been  said  about  the  logjam 
which  existed  in  the  Senate  in  the  clos- 
ing days  of  the  91st  Congress.  That  was 
not  wholly  the  fault  of  extended  debate. 
One  factor  that  contributed  to  that  log- 
jam was  other  rules  of  the  Senate,  or  at 
least  silence  by  other  rules  of  the  Senate 
that  permit  the  adding  of  nongermane 
amendments  to  legislation  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate. 

We  all  recall,  I  tmi  sure,  that  the  so- 
cial security  bill  providing  for  an  in- 
crease in  social  security  benefits  was  be- 
fore the  Senate  and  in  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  It  was  thought  to  be  a  good  plan 
to  add  the  import  quota  legislation,  the 
so-called  trade  bill,  and  later  on  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate  to  add  the  Presiden's  Fam- 
ily Plan.  There  was  an  attempt  to  add 
these  two  controversial  measures  to  a 
bUl  about  which  there  was  little  con- 
troversy and  to  let  them  ride  piggy-back 
to  enactment  by  the  Senate. 

It  was  not  imtil  those  two  pieces  of 
controversial  legislation  were  taken  from 
the  social  seciuity  bill  that  the  social 
security  bill  finally  passed  the  Senate, 
and  it  passed  so  late  in  the  session  that 
very  properly  the  leaders  In  the  House 
refused  to  consider  it. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  distinguished 
Senator  is  making  a  very  able  address. 
Is  the  Senator  familiar  with  the  rule 
change  in  the  House  of  Commons  where 
the  previous  question  cx)uld  be  raised, 
and  that  it  could  be  moved — and  that  Is 
really  what  is  at  stake  here — in  order  to 
destroy  Ireland? 


Mr.  AT.T.KN.  That  is  the  understanding 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama.  I 
understand  that  did  take  place. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Its  object  was  to  de- 
stroy the  Irish  people. 

Did  the  Senator  know  that  in  the 
Roman  Senate  the  right  to  shut  off  de- 
bate was  enacted  there  in  order  to  cause 
a  dictatorship  and  destroy  the  Roman 
Republic? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  the  use  of  extended 
debate  does  go  back  to  Roman  days. 
Julius  Caesar  used  it.  and  after  he  csime 
to  power  he  objected  to  its  use  by  the 
younger  Cato.  I  believe. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Which  caused  the 
dictatorships  in  ancient  Rome. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  That  could  be  the 
result  here. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Very  definitely.  That  is 
what  we  must  fight  against.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
for  calling  to  my  attention  these  lessons 
from  history. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  on  yesterday  quoted  from  a 
famous  writer  in  saying  that  history 
teaches  everything,  even  the  future,  and 
certainly  it  does.  These  looks  backward 
at  history  show  not  only  what  happened 
in  the  past,  but  they  cast  a  shadow  and 
show  very  clearly  what -can  happen  in 
the  future. 

A  little  later  on.  if  I  can  do  so  In  the 
time  that  has  been  allotted  me,  I  wish 
to  go  back  to  the  early  days  of  our  Re- 
public and  to  call  attention  to  some  of 
the  efforts  in  the  Senate  to  change  the 
rule  that  we  have  in  the  Senate  provid- 
ing for  extended  debate. 

At  one  time,  and  I  believe  in  the  very 
first  Congress,  we  did  have  a  rule  pro- 
viding for  calling  for  the  previous  ques- 
tion. But  that  motion  was  debatable,  so 
they  would  get  back  to  the  very  propo- 
sition we  have  now  of  extended  debate. 
That  was  taken  from  the  rules,  I  be- 
lieve, around  1806.  Since  then  we  have 
never  had  the  previous  question  in  the 
Senate. 

Extended  debate  allows  the  country  to 
catch  up  with  what  is  going  on  in  Con- 
gress. We  all  know  that  under  the  rules 
of  the  other  body,  with  limitation  on  de- 
bate In  most  cases  of  5  minutes,  with  the 
right  of  the  rules  committee  to  report 
gag  rules  they  vote  on  themselves,  that 
they  cannot  even  offer  amendments  to  a 
bill.  With  big  government,  with  pressure 
groups  ramming  legislation  through  the 
other  body,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
country  and  it  is  in  the  Interest  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  slow  that 
legislation  down  and  take  a  look  at  it. 

The  real  aim  of  those  who  propose  60- 
percent  cloture  is  to  end  up  with  ma- 
jority cloture.  I  do  not  say  that  with 
respect  to  the  two  Senators  who  intro- 
duced this  resolution.  I  am  saying  that 
Senators  generally  who  favor  the  60  per- 
cent rule  also  want  to  go  from  there  to 
majority  cloture.  So  If  we  are  going  to 
turn  matters  over  to  51  Senators  who 
might  happen  to  be  a  majority  for  a  day, 
then  we  are  going  to  pass  some  very  un- 
wise legislation  and  have  a  Senate  which 
is  completely  dominated  by  the  executive 
department. 

I  am  not  talking  about  the  present 
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administxatlon  or  the  last  administra- 
tion; I  am  talking  about  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  You  are  ^Ing  to 
have  the  Senate  dominated  by  the  ex- 
ecutive department. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  seen  the  power 
of  the  Senate  eroded.  We  have  seen  the 
executive  department  gain  tremendously 
In  strengrth,  and  the  legislative  depart- 
ment has  seen  Its  power  eroded  contin- 
ually. That  Is  what  we  are  headed  for 
with  the  liberalization  of  the  cloture  rule. 
Among  some  people — not  among  Sena- 
tors, but  among  some  people — there  is  a 
misconception  about  what  rule  ajuj. 
does.  Many  people  think  that  rule  XXn 
gives  the  right  of  unlimited  debate.  Noth- 
ing could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  What 
rule  XXII  does  is  to  limit  debate.  It  pro- 
vides a  method  for  limiting  debate. 

We  have  not  always  had  rule  XXII  as 
it  exists  today.  I  think  we  have  had  a 
rule  XXn  possibly  for  100  years  but 
not  as  written  today,  and  It  did  not 
come  Into  existence  with  this  provision 
for  limiting  debate  until  1917.  It  came 
about  as  a  result  of  extended  debate  here 
In  the  U  S.  Senate  during  the  weeks  Im- 
mediately prior  to  the  entry  of  the  United 
States  Into  World  War  I.  Prior  to  1917 
there  was  no  limitation  on  debate  In  the 
US.  Senate. 

So,  Mr  President,  at  that  time,  as 
the  war  clouds  were  gathering  in  this 
coimtry  smd  as  the  Germans  had  set  up 
their  submarine  blockade  of  American 
shipping.  President  Wilson  proposed  the 
arming  of  the  merchant  marine,  and  he 
proposed  a  bill  to  Congress  to  authorize 
the  arming  of  the  merchant  marine. 

This  Is  Just  an  example  of  the  great 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  rela- 
tive power  of  the  legislative  department 
and  the  executive  department  since  the 
year  1917.  I  think  we  would  all  concede 
that  under  similar  circumstances  today, 
If  we  were  a  neutral  nation  and  a  con- 
flict were  taking  place  on  another  con- 
tinent and  one  of  the  countries  partic- 
ipating In  that  conflict  set  up  a  subma- 
rine blockade  of  our  shipping,  and  the 
President  felt  that  It  would  be  good  to 
arm  our  merchant  shipping  so  that  they 
could  protect  themselves  from  that  sub- 
marine blockade,  today,  or  next  year,  or 
5  years  ago — I  do  not  speak  with  respect 
to  any  one  President,  but  under  condi- 
tions today — the  President  would  arm 
our  merchant  shipping  without  consult- 
ing anybody.  He  would  Just  issue  orders 
before  breakfast  some  morning,  without 
giving  It  a  second  thought,  and  we  would 
feel  that  he  had  acted  wisely. 

But  the  President  of  the  United  States 
In  1917  felt  that  It  was  necessary  to  send 
to  Congress  a  bill  providing  for  arming 
that  merchant  shir4>ing.  Well,  the  bill 
sailed  through  the  House,  of  course,  came 
to  the  Senate,  and  a  group  of  Senators,  I 
think  some  12  in  number,  or  possibly 
one  or  two  fewer,  or  one  or  two  more 
felt — and  I  am  not  impugning  their  pa- 
triotism or  being  critical  of  them — that 
this  legislation  would  carry  the  United 
States  Into  World  War  I,  and  they  fought 
here  on  this  very  floor  where  we  are 
standing  today.  They  were  able  to  kill 
this  much-needed  piece  of  legislation. 

We  all  recall  that  President  Wilson  re- 
ferred to  those  men  who  had  partici- 


pated In  that  extended  debate  and  said 
timt^ 

A  little  group  of  willful  men.  representing 
no  opinion  but  their  own.  had  brought  the 
great  government  of  the  United  States  to  a 
Btoadatm. 

And  he  urged  his  legislative  leaders — 
I  believe  he  called  a  special  session  of 
Congress — to  do  something  about  It;  and 
rule  XXn.  I  believe  as  It  exists  today,  was 
put  Into  effect  at  that  time. 

Since  that  time  there  have  been 
amendments.  At  one  time  the  rule  stood 
that  It  took  a  constitutional  two-thirds 
of  the  Senators  to  cut  off  debate  and  to 
Invoke  cloture.  That  has  since  been 
changed.  Also  at  one  time,  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  understands,  the 
very  motion  by  which  we  are  seeking  to 
postpone  to  the  next  legislative  day  did 
not  come  under  the  application  of  the 
cloture  petition.  The  Junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  understands  that  the  cloture 
proceedings  did  not  apply  to  such  a  mo- 
tion. That  has  now  come  under  the  cov- 
erage of  rule  XXn.  providing  a  method 
of  cutting  off  debate. 

We  have  had  this  rule  since  1917.  It 
has  served  the  country  well.  There  Is  no 
need  to  amend  It.  It  would  not  be  in  the 
best  Interest  of  this  country  If  it  were 
amended. 

The  charge  Is  made  that  no  other  body 
has  this  right  of  extended  debate,  and 
that  Is  true.  That  Is  the  very  feature  that 
makes  the  Senate  great.  Are  we  going  to 
rob  the  Senate  of  this  great  tradition, 
this  great  factor,  this  great  feature  that 
does  contribute  to  its  greatness  and  to 
the  greatness  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  greatness  of  this 
country? 

Are  we  going  to  make  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  conform  to  the  procedures 
of  aU  other  bodies?  Is  that  what  we  are 
seeking  to  do?  If  that  is  our  goal,  I  cer- 
tcdnly  hope  that  efforts  to  accomplish 
such  a  goal  are  not  successful. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  prepared  and  placed  on  the 
desks  of  all  Senators,  quotations  from 
distingiilshed  students  of  government, 
political  commentators,  having  to  do  with 
rule  XXn  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  should 
like  to  read  at  this  time  several  of  these, 
for  the  Information  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  for  the  Information  of 
the  public  generally  and  for  all  those 
who  might  read  It  In  the  Concrxssional 
Record. 

Mr.  Walter  Llppmann,  famous  political 
commentator,  student  of  government: 

The  filibuster — 

That  is  a  word  applied  to  what  I  have 
been  calling  extended  debate — 

The  filibuster  under  the  present  rules  of 
the  Senate  conforms  with  the  essential  spirit 
of  the  American  Constitution,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  very  strongest  practical  guarantees  we 
have  for  preserving  the  rights  which  are  In 
the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  this  two-thirds  vote  that 
is  required  under  rule  XXU  to  cut  off  de- 
bate was  not  Just  a  figure  that  the  Sena- 
tors reached  out  Into  thin  air  and  came 
up  with.  It  Is  a  figure  that  has  tradition. 
It  has  precedent,  it  has  example  In  our 
Constitution  for  decisions  of  great  im- 
portance In  this  body  and  In  the  other 


body.  The  submission  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  by  this  body  or  by  the  other 
body  requires  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
Senators  present  or  of  the  Representa- 
tives present.  I  believe  It  takes  a  two- 
thirds  vote  In  both  bodies  to  expel  a 
Member.  It  takes  a  two-thirds  vote  to 
impeach  the  President  or  any  other  Fed- 
eral officer  over  whom  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  have  Juris- 
diction. 

Mr.  President,  the  other  day — and  I 
wish  that  more  Senators  had  been  In  the 
Chamber— the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  made 
one  of  his  eloquent  and  sagticlous 
speeches  on  this  subject,  regarding  the 
two-thirds  requirement.  I  have  already 
pointed  out  that  he  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Justice  Abe  Portas  and 
Mr.  Justice  Thomberry  are  not  now  on 
the  Supreme  Court  bench  because  we 
have  a  two-thirds  cloture  vote  in  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

He  also  called  attention  to,  and  read — 
and  I  am  surely  glad  that  he  did.  because 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  him  as 
he  read — from  President  Kennedy's 
"Profiles  In  Courage"  the  story  of  Sena- 
tor Edmund  Ross,  of  Kansas.  I  had  resA 
It  a  number  of  years  ago.  when  the  book 
first  came  out,  but  I  was  glad  to  have  my 
recollection  refreshed  on  this  occasion. 

As  Senators  know,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives had  voted  Impeachment,  Just 
following  the  War  Between  the  States, 
following  the  assassination  of  President 
Lincoln,  following  the  efforts  of  the  rad- 
ical Republicans  to  dominate  President 
Johnson,  following  the  Tenure  In  Office 
Act  by  which  Congress  very  Insolently 
passed  a  law  sajrlng  that  the  President 
could  not  discharge  anyone  that  he  had 
appointed  to  office  whose  appointment 
required  the  confirmation  of  the  Senate 
without  the  approval  of  the  Senate.  That 
was  an  effort  to  keep  Secretary  of  War 
Stanton  In  offlce  when  he  was  disloyal 
to  Johnson. 

So  these  trumped  up  charges — and  I 
say  "trumped  up"  advisedly — were  made 
against  President  Johnson.  They  sailed 
through  the  House  of  Representatives, 
they  came  to  the  Senate,  and  It  looked  as 
though.  In  the  hysteria  of  the  period, 
they  would  have  no  trouble  convicting 
the  President  here  In  the  Senate. 

As  we  all  recall,  of  corurse,  the  House 
of  Representatives  votes  impeachment 
charges,  which  In  effect  Is  an  Indictment. 
I  remember  when  I  was  a  boy  In  school, 
the  teacher  would  ask  the  question.  "Has 
there  ever  been  a  President  of  the  United 
States  Impeached?"  Well,  the  student 
would  probably  think,  "We  have  not  had 
one  Impeached,  because  he  was  not  con- 
victed." But  the  Impeachment  takes  place 
when  the  House  votes  the  impeachment 
charges.  So  impeachment  Is  more  or  less 
a  synonym  for  Indictment;  and  he  was. 
In  effect.  Indicted  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Impeached  by  the  House 
smd  tried  by  the  Senate. 

Under  that  procedure,  of  course,  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  pre- 
sided over  the  Senate.  Of  course  they  had 
no  Vice  President,  because  Johnson  had 
gone  up  from  the  Vice  Presidency  to  the 
Presidency,  and  the  next  man  in  line 
WM  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
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Senate,  and  he  voted  to  convict,  because 
'  he  would  have  taken  over  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States  had  Johnson  been 
convicted. 

Senator  Edmund  Ross  of  Kansas  was 
a  man  who  disliked  President  Johnson, 
a  man  who  was  a  strong  Republican 
from  the  most  radical  of  States.  I  say 
that  not  in  the  sense  of  a  radical  today, 
but  that  Is  the  way  they  referred  to  that 
branch  of  the  RepubUcan  Party  at  that 
Ume.  the  radical  Republicans.  He  was  a 
radical  Republican  and  his  constituency 
were  radical  Republicans,  and  fully  ex- 
pected him  to  vote  to  convict  President 
Andrew  Johnson  of  these  trumped  up 
charges  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives had  sent  over  for  trial. 

The  long  and  short  of  it,  Mr.  President, 
Is  that  it  required,  of  course,  a  two- thirds 
vote — there  again,  that  magic  two- 
thirds — of  the  Senators  present  to  con- 
vict the  President.  With  Ross's  vote 
against  conviction,  the  vote  was  35  to  19. 
Ross  had  felt  that  if  Congress  took  over 
the  executive  department  in  this  fashion, 
and  made  the  Executive  completely  sub- 
servient to  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government,  our  system  of  constitution- 
al Government  would  have  been  de- 
stroyed. So  he  had  the  courage  of  his  ccxi- 
victlon,  and  he  saved  constitutional  gov- 
ernment in  this  country.  All  of  the  other 
Senators  were  committed  on  the  subject 
except  Ross.  He  never  committed  himself 
until  he  voted,  here  in  this  very  Cham- 
ber, "not  guilty." 

They  had  about  a  10-day  recess  after 
the  first  vote  on  one  of  the  specifications, 
thinking  they  could  bring  enough  pres- 
sure to  bear  on  Ross  or  on  some  of  the 
other  Senators  to  get  a  conviction.  But 
they  did  not  get  the  required  two-thirds 
vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  in 
this  case  the  proponents  of  the  rules 
change  will  not  get  the  required  two- 
thirds  vote  to  choke  off  debate  and  that 
this  matter  will  be  laid  aside.  It  has  been 
coming  up  here  In  Congress  after  Con- 
gress— this  question  or  a  similar  question. 

I  do  hope  that  we  can  take  an  early 
vote  on  this  cloture  question,  I  have  been 
advised  by  the  propwnents  of  the  appli- 
cation for  cloture  that  on  tomorrow  they 
are  going  to  file  a  cloture  motion  which 
would  then  call  for  a  cloture  vote  on 
Monday.  At  tha,t  time,  when  an  effort  is 
made  to  choke  off  this  debate  on  the  rules 
change,  we  are  going  to  have  the  most 
Important  vote  that  will  be  cast  in  this 
Chamber  in  the  entire  92d  Congress. 

I  do  not  believe  there  have  been  many 
changes  In  this  body  since  the  vote  of 
2  years  ago,  when  I  believe  there  were 
51  who  voted  to  choke  off  debate;  and 
it  would  take  somewhere  In  the  neigh- 
borhood, I  assume,  of  64  to  66 — 67,  If  all 
Senators  should  be  present.  Under  the 
present  rule,  the  two-thirds  rule,  it  is 
possible,  If  only  51  Senators  are  present 
at  the  time  of  the  vote,  to  choke  off 
debate  in  the  U.S.  Senate  with  34  Sena- 
tors; because  34  Senators  voting  for  clo- 
ture and  17  Senators  voting  against  It 
would  result  in  cloture  being  Invoked. 
So  how  much  more  llt)eral  a  rule  would 
one  want  than  to  be  able,  as  a  minimum 
and  under  certain  circumstances,  to  cut 
off  debate  with  a  34  vote? 


This  is  a  most  important  question.  It 
deserves  close  and  careful  consideration. 

I  had  planned  to  speak  for  a  some- 
what longer  period,  but  I  notice  several 
other  Senators  who  are  anxious  to  speak 
on  the  subject,  and  I  will  not  Invade  the 
time  that  has  been  set  apart  for  them. 

(The  following  colloquy,  which  oc- 
curred during  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Allen's 
address,  is  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  by  unanimous  consent:) 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  fioor  and  without  the  re- 
sumption of  my  remarks  after  the  In- 
terruption being  considered  a  second 
speech.  I  might  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  for  not  to  exceed  3  minutes, 
with  the  understanding  that  his  remarks 
appear  in  the  Record  following  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEARNS.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  State  of  Alsiska 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  am  most  reluctant,  first,  to  Inter- 
rupt the  able  Senator  and,  second,  I  am 
equally  reluctant,  if  not  more  so,  to  have 
to  object  to  waiving  the  Pastor e  rule. 

The  subject  matter  which  the  Senator 
is  about  to  discuss  is  not  germane  to  the 
pending  business.  I  hope  I  would  have 
the  imderstanding  of  the  Senator  In  ask- 
ing that  he  not  proceed  with  the  matter 
until  the  time  for  the  Pastore  rule  has 
expired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  who  is  mak- 
ing the  request? 

Mr.  STEVENS,  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  remarks  of  the  able  majority  whip, 
I  will  make  my  remarks  later. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  thank  the  able  Senator  from 
Alaska  for  his  customary  courtesy  and 
cooperation. 

(This  marks  the  end  of  the  colloquy 
which,  by  unanimous  consent,  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  Preadent,  once 
again  the  Senate  is  considering  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  to  change  rule  XXn  of 
the  Senate,  pertaining  to  the  manner  by 
which  debate  may  be  brought  to  a  close. 

Let  me  state  here,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  is  a  republic.  The  Senate  Is  a  imique 
Institution,  in  that  we  have  had  the  right 
of  unlimited  debate.  I  think  it  has 
guarded  this  Republic,  and  I  think  it  has 
preserved  what  is  left  of  the  liberties  of 
the  American  people. 

In  fact,  I  know  it  Is  Impractical,  but  I 
think  we  should  go  back  to  the  rule  as 
It  prevailed  after  1917,  when  cloture 
could  be  Invoked  on  a  measure  but  could 
not  be  Invoked  on  a  motion  to  bring  a 
bill  up  for  consideration  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  I  think  that  rule 
was  wise.  I  think  It  protects  minority 
groups  in  this  coimtry. 

I  recall  that  at  one  time,  when  Vice 
President  Dawes  denounced  the  cloture 
rule  after  he  was  inaugurated  In  1924. 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  said  It 
was  a  great  protection  for  the  working 
man  in  this  coimtry.  I  believe  that  it  Is  a 


protection  for  justice  and  righteousness. 
I  think  it  was  a  good  rule,  and  I  cer- 
tainly think  that  we  should  go  back  to 
that  rule. 

Senate  Resolution  9,  sponsored  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Idaho 
and  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Kansas,  provides,  in  essence,  that 
debate  may  be  closed  by  a  vote  of  three- 
fifths  of  those  Senators  present  and  vot- 
ing 

In  my  Judgment  it  is  vital  to  the  sur- 
vival of  the  Senate  as  the  greatest  delib- 
erative  body  in  the  world  tiiat  we  retain 
rule  XXn  in  Its  present  form.  Rule 
XXn,  as  It  now  exists,  stipulates  that 
debate  may  be  closed  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  vot- 
ing. 

The  decision  of  whether  or  not  to 
change  the  rules  of  the  Senate  so  as  to 
make  it  easier  to  throttle  debate  should 
be  decided  on  e.  realistic  basis.  Realism 
compels  us  to  admit  that  the  end  result 
of  these  demands  for  change  In  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  would  be  majority  cloture; 
not  cloture  imposed  by  a  constitutional 
majority  of  51  Senators,  but  cloture  im- 
posed by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  those 
present  and  voting.  I  do  not  doubt  in  the 
slightest  the  sincerity  of  those  who  as- 
sure us  that  although  they  favor  cloture 
by  three-fifths,  they  will  never  support 
cloture  by  a  simple  majority.  However, 
history  teaches  us  that  trends  and  events 
have  a  momentum  of  their  own. 

If  we  adopt  a  rule  providing  for  cloture 
by  a  three-fifths'  vote,  yt)u  may  be  cer- 
tain that  In  the  near  future  some  bill, 
measure,  or  nomination  favored  by  those 
who  control  the  news  media  in  this  coun- 
try wUl  fail  of  approval  because  a  ma- 
jority, but  not  a  three-fifths'  majority, 
of  the  Senate  will  have  voted  to  impose 
cloture  Emd  cut  off  debate.  When  that 
happens,  we  will  hear  another  great  hue 
and  cry  about  "obstructionists."  "undem- 
ocratic procedures  of  the  Senate,"  and 
"filibusters."  Then  the  demand  will  be 
broadcast  throughout  the  country  by 
these  same  news  media  that  more  "re- 
forms" must  be  made  immediately  in  the 
procedures  of  the  Senate.  Of  course, 
these  "reforms"  will  consist  of  a  rule 
providing  for  cloture  by  a  majority  of 
those  present  and  voting.  We  will  be 
given  horrible  examples  of  how  the  un- 
democratic rule  has  frustrated  the  will  of 
the  majority  of  the  Senate.  Like  the  Su- 
preme Court,  we  will  become  ensnared 
in  the  dogma  of  simple  majoritarianism, 
to  which  all  customs,  habits,  traditions, 
and  constitutional  principles  must  yield. 
This  effort  to  reduce  the  requirements 
for  Imposing  cloture  from  two-thirds  to 
three-fifths  reminds  me  of  the  6-year-old 
boy  who  wanted  to  cut  his  dog's  tail  off 
a  little  at  a  time  so  that  it  would  not 
hurt  so  much. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  Senators — and  I  suspect  that 
it  is  a  considerable  number — presently 
support  the  principle  of  majority  cloture. 
They  realize  that  the  day  is  not  quite 
yet  here  that  the  Senate  is  willing  to 
completely  embrace  this  idea,  so  they 
have  agreed  to  temporarily  abtmdon  this 
plan  in  support  of  the  proposed  three- 
fifths  rule.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  In- 
troduction by  the  distinguished  senior 
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Senator  from  New  York,  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  the  dlstlngiiished  senior 
Senator  from  Michigan,  of  an  amend- 
ment to  Senate  Resolution  9  to  provide 
for  cloture  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Sen- 
ate. This  amendment  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 9  by  Senator  Javits  was  Introduced 
on  January  26. 1971. 

I  say  and  believe  that  the  adoption  of 
the  proposed  three-fifths  rule  as  em- 
bodied in  Senate  Resolution  9  would 
merely  be  the  first  step  in  the  inevitable 
process  of  achieving  majority  cloture. 

There  is  absolutely  no  wsiy  to  appease 
the  demands  of  those  who  call  for  ma- 
jority cloture.  Certainly,  the  adoption 
of  this  three-fifths  rule  would  not  ap- 
pease such  persons.  They  would  grudg- 
ingly concede  that  "some  progress  has 
been  made."  but  they  would  conclude 
that  "We  must  finish  the  Job."  We  must 
nip  this  insidious  process  in  the  bud 
here  and  now,  and  the  only  way  to  ac- 
complish this  is  by  defeating  Senate 
Resolution  9. 

My  friend,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Michigan,  has,  in  my  opinion,  given  us 
an  excellent  reason  for  the  retention  of 
rule  XXII  in  its  present  form;  that  is. 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  existence  of 
rule  XXn.  Abe  Portas  would  have  been 
confii-med  by  the  Senate  as  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States.  I  completely  agree 
with  my  friend  from  Michigan,  but  I 
think  that  subsequent  events  have  shown 
that  the  right  of  Senators  to  engage  in 
extended  debate  within  the  framework 
of  rule  XXn  was  most  beneficial  to  the 
Nation  in  that  instance. 

The  Congressional  Record  of  May  14, 
1969,  carries  the  text  of  an  article  writ- 
ten by  Senator  Hart  on  the  Portas  nom- 
ination. This  article  is  entitled  "The 
Dlscrimlimting  Role.  "  and  appeared  in 
Prospectus,  a  student  law  Journal  pub- 
lished by  the  University  of  Michigan  Law 
School.  Senator  Hart  made  some  pre- 
liminary remarks  which  I  quote: 

I  believe  that  were  It  not  for  the  unique 
olrcunvttJtncee  of  last  summer — the  erosion 
of  the  power  of  the  President  with  the  ap- 
proach of  a  political  campaign,  the  nearness 
of  the  end  of  the  legislative  session,  and  the 
opportunity  the  nonftlnatlon  afforded  for  po- 
lltlcai  attacks  on  the  CXnirt  and  the  Presi- 
dent— the  nonUnatlon  would  have  been  en- 
dorsed by  a  majority  of  my  colleagues.  IT  my 
view  Is  correct,  then  the  nomination  pro- 
cedure established  by  the  CX>nstltutlon  was 
thwarted  by  a  minority  of  the  Senate  who 
turned  events  Co  their  advantage  and  were 
Indifferent  to  the  support  given  the  nominee 
by  ttM  bar.  by  the  academic  community,  by 
bustoassmen  who  recognized  his  perceptive 
handling  of  their  problems  and  by  the  de- 
prived members  of  our  society  who  felt  his 
conoem  for  them. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan that  the  Portas  nomination  had  the 
support  of  a  majority  of  the  Senate.  I 
think  it  is  completely  accurate  to  say 
that  a  majority  of  the  Senate  favored 
this  nomination.  The  Portas  nomination 
was  defeated  only  because  a  number  of 
us  thought  It  deserved  extended  debate. 

At  a  subsequent  point  in  his  article. 
Senator  Hart  addressed  himself  specifi- 
cally to  the  question  of  changing  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  pertaining  to  cloture: 

I  appear  to  be  advocating  that  the  Senate 
continues  to  muddle  along  as  It  has  done  In 
th«  past:  approving  most  appointments,  but 


occasionally  being  cantankerous  But  this 
does  not  mean  that  there  are  not  lessons  to 
be'  learned  and  to  be  applied  arising  out  of 
our  experience  last  session  with  the  Portas 
nomination. 

First,  It  Is  the  unmistakable  teaching  of 
the  recent  controversy  that  use  of  the  flU- 
buster.  on  antl -democratic  device  In  the 
legislative  process.  Is  Intolerable  in  the  proc- 
ess whereby  the  Senate  advises  and  consents 
to  a  nomination  to  the  Court.  Were  It  not 
for  the  flllbuster,  hU  Justice  Portas  would 
now  be  Chief  Justice.  He  had  the  support  of 
a  majority  of  the  Senate.  In  the  hands  of  a 
weU-organlzed  but  small  band  of  men.  how- 
ever, the  flllbuster  frustrated  the  will  of  the 
nxajorlty.  •    •   • 

In  my  Judgment.  It  was  one  of  the 
brightest  hours  of  the  U.S.  Senate  when 
we  refused  to  impose  cloture  on  the 
Portas  nomination.  The  reputation  of 
the  Supreme  Court  among  the  American 
people  suffered  a  severe  shock  when 
Mr.  Portas  resigned  as  em  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  under  charges 
of  misconduct.  Consider  how  much  more 
harmful  it  would  have  been  if  Mr.  Portas 
had  resigned  from  the  Supreme  Court 
under  those  circumstances  while  he  was 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  Stotes.  The 
Chief  Justice  may  only  be  "first  among 
equals,"  as  some  legal  scholars  have  writ- 
ten, but  in  the  eyes  of  the  American 
people  he  Is  supposed  to  embody  the 
virtues  of  rectitude  and  probity,  and.  like 
Caesar's  wife,  be  above  suspicion. 

It  would  have  been  a  great  shock  to 
the  American  people  If  the  person  at  the 
pinnacle  of  the  American  Judicial  sys- 
tem had  been  forced  to  resign  his  oCQce 
under  such  questionable  circumstances. 

If,  on  the  other  hand.  Mr.  Portas  had 
been  confirmed  as  Chief  Justice  and 
Judge  Homer  Thomberry  had  been  con- 
firmed as  an  Associate  Justice,  and  the 
revelations  had  not  be«i  subsequently 
made  which  caused  Mr.  Portas  to  resign 
from  the  Court,  then  the  Supreme  Court 
today  would  still  be  totally  dominated 
by  the  Judicial  activists  who  have  twisted 
and  distorted  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States  in  the  fields  of  crim- 
inal law.  pornography,  subversion,  and 
many  other  areas.  With  the  addition  of 
Chief  Justice  Burger  and  Mr.  Justice 
Blackmun,  the  Court  has  recently  begun 
to  take  more  moderate  and  balanced 
view  of  cases  involving  certain  areas  of 
the  law. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  United  States 
and  its  people  are  far  better  off  with 
Burger  and  Blackmun  on  the  bench  than 
they  would  have  been  with  Portas  and 
Thomberry.  The  extended  debate  on  the 
Portas  nomination  played  a  key  part  In 
these  events,  and  I  believe  it  affords  an 
excellent  reason  for  retaining  rule  XXII 
in  its  present  form. 

Mr  President,  as  we  consider  the  grave 
and  serious  question  of  whether  we 
should  modify  or  abolish  rule  XXII  of 
the  Senate,  it  Is  Imperative  that  we  con- 
sider the  thoughts  and  Ideas  of  some  of 
the  great  men  who  have  preceded  us  In 
this  body  on  this  important  question.  We 
would  be  most  foolish  and  vain  to  as- 
sume that  we  are  the  repositories  of  all 
knowledge  and  wisdom  on  this  subject. 
"Hie  truth  is  that  many  of  the  great 
minds  of  the  Senate  and  this  Republic 
have  carefully  scrutinized  the  question 
of  whether  rule  XXH  should  be  abolished 


and  modified  and  have  come  to  the  com- 
pelling conclusion  that  it  should  be  left 
as  it  is.  These  conclusions  have  been 
reached  by  Senators  from  all  sections 
of  the  Nation  and  of  widely  divergent 
political  philosopliies. 

On  May  4.  1918,  during  the  crisis  of 
World  War  I,  Senator  Underwood  of 
Alabama  introduced  Senate  Resolution 
235,  which  was  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  on  May  31,  1918,  modi- 
fied so  as  to  read: 

Resolved,  That  during  the  period  ol  the 
present  war  the  rules  of  the  Senate  be 
amended   by  adding  thereto   the  following: 

"That  no  Member  shall  occupy  more  than 
one  hour  In  debate,  except  by  unanimous 
consent,  on  any  blU  or  resolirtlon  and  not 
over  twenty  minutes  on  each  amendment 
propoeed  thereto." 

Portunately.  this  resolution  was  re- 
jected by  the  Senate  on  Jime  13,  1918.  by 
a  vote  of  34  to  4 1 .  Preceding  this  vote  a 
great  debate  was  had  In  the  Senate  on 
this  issue.  One  of  the  greatest  speeches 
was  given  by  Senator  James  A.  Reed  of 
Missouri.  I  should  like  at  this  point  to 
quote  from  excerpts  of  this  speech: 

Cloture  means  the  granting  of  a  power. 
Whenever  you  grant  a  power  you  must  as- 
sume that  the  power  will  be  exercised.  So, 
when  we  discuss  this  proposed  rule,  we  must 
do  so  in  the  light,  not  of  how  It  may  be  ex- 
ercised so  as  to  do  no  harm,  but  we  must 
consider  bow  It  may  be  exercised  to  do  harm. 

I  need  not  pause  to  add  to  the  argument 
already  made  that  when  it  is  proposed  to 
bring  in  a  great  measure  involving  the  ex- 
penditure of  vast  sums  of  money,  If  It  be 
a  bill  for  the  appropriation  of  money,  or  a 
bill  for  the  collection  of  taxes  from  the  en- 
tire country,  affecting  intimately  the  Indus- 
tries of  the  country,  an  hour's  debate  upon 
such  a  bill  Is  utterly  insufficient,  utterly  in- 
adequate, and  that  a  rule  limiting  debate  to 
one  hour  would  mean  the  end  ot  debate. 
The  truth  Is  that  this  measure,  if  adopted, 
will  empower  a  majority  to  throttle  freedom 
of  speech  upon  this  floor  and  enable  sinister 
and  wicked  measures  to  be  carried  to  con- 
summation without  the  country  being  ad- 
vlssd  of  the  Iniquities  they  bear. 

Oag  rule  Is  the  last  resort  of  the  legisla- 
tive scoundrel.  Oag  rule  Is  the  surest  device 
of  the  rascal  who  presides  over  a  political 
convention  and  proposes  to  accomplish 
something  which  will  not  bear  discussion 
Oag  rule  is  the  thing  that  men  inexperienced 
tn  legislaUve  proceedings  always  advocate  at 
first,  and  if  they  have  any  sense,  nearly  al- 
ways retire  from  as  gracefully  as  possible 
after  they  have  seen  It  In  operation. 

There  Is  Justification  for  unlimited  debate 
In  this  body  I  am  getting  a  little  tired  of 
hearing  about  the  sacred  rights  of  the  ma- 
jority; that  this  is  a  country  ruled  by  ma- 
jority; and  that  the  majority  has  the  right 
to  have  its  way.  This  is  not  a  country  ruled 
by  the  majority.  This  is  not  a  country  of 
majority  rule.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  written,  in  large  part,  to 
prevent  majority  rule.  The  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  an  announcement  that 
there  are  limitations  upon  majority  rule. 

The  rights  to  Ufe.  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness  were  declared  in  the  Declara- 
tion to  be  inalienable  rights.  They  couM  not 
be  given  away  by  the  citizen  himself.  Much 
lees  could  they  be  taken  away  by  temporary 
agents,  sitting  In  legislative  bodies,  holding 
a  limited  authority  of  brief  duration. 

The  Constitution  itself  Is  a  direct  limita- 
tion upon  the  majority  rule.  "Yoa  shall  not 
take  property  without  due  process  of  law." 
says  the  Constitution,  and  before  we  can  take 
that  safeguard  away  what  must  we  do?  We 
must  obtain  not  a  majority  by  this  body,  not 
a  majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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but  a  two- thirds  majority  In  each  House  con- 
curring In  a  resolution,  and  that  resolution 
must  be  approved  by  three-fourths  of  the 
States.  What  about  majority  rule  In  connec- 
tion with  that  proposition? 

The  right  to  trial  by  Jury  cannot  be  taken 
away  by  majority  rule.  The  right  for  the 
habitation  of  the  citizen  to  be  free  from  un- 
reasonable searches  and  seizures  cannot  be 
taken  away  by  majority  rule.  If  it  could  have 
been  so  taken  away  Volstead  and  his  like 
would  have  Invaded  every  home  In  America 
and  fanaticism  would  have  thrust  its  ugly 
face  Into  every  home  of  the  land  long  ago. 
Before  you  can  trample  upon  certain  rights 
of  the  American  people  you  must  have  more 
than  a  majority,  erlr.  and  I  believe  It  to  be 
true  that  there  are  certain  rights  which,  even 
by  amending  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  we  cannot  take  away  from  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States. 

Majority  rule!  Where  Is  the  logic  or  the 
reason  to  be  found  back  of  majority  rule  ex- 
cept In  the  mere  necessity  to  dispatch  busi- 
ness? The  fact  that  a  majority  of  1  or  10 
vote  for  a  bill  In  the  Senate  is  not  a  oertlflca- 
tlon  that  the  action  Is  right.  The  majority 
has  been  wrong  oftener  than  It  has  been 
right  In  all  the  course  of  time.  The  majority 
crucified  Jesiis  Christ.  The  majority  burned 
the  Christians  at  the  stake.  The  majority 
drove  the  Jews  into  exile  and  the  ghetto. 
The  majority  established  slavery.  The  ma- 
jority set  up  Innumerable  gibbets.  The  ma- 
jority chained  to  stakes  and  surroimded  with 
circles  of  flame  martyrs  through  all  the  ages 
of  the  world's  history. 

Majority  rule  without  any  limitation  or 
curb  upon  the  particular  set  of  fools  who 
hskppen  to  be  placed  for  the  moment  In 
charge  of  the  machinery  of  a  government! 
The  majority  grinned  and  Jeered  when  Co- 
lumbus said  the  world  was  round.  The  ma- 
jority threw  him  Into  a  dungeon  for  having 
discovered  a  new  world.  The  majority  said 
that  Galileo  must  recant  or  that  Oadlleo  must 
go  to  prison.  The  majority  cut  off  the  ears  of 
John  Pym  because  he  dared  advocate  the 
liberty  of  the  press.  The  majority  to  the 
south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  estab- 
lished the  horrible  thing  called  slavery,  and 
the  majority  north  of  it  did  likewise  and 
only  turned  reformer  when  slavery  ceased  to 
be  profitable  to  them. 

Oh.  but  somebody  says — and  we  have  heard 
It  ad  nauseam,  indeed,  until  the  gorge  woiild 
rise  in  the  gizzard  of  an  ostrich  at  the  sheer 
idiocy  of  the  statement — "we  must  speed  up 
the  public  business.  We  must  enact  more 
laws."  We  must  not  consider  them.  We  must 
not  analyze  them.  We  must  not  talk  about 
them.  Of  course,  If  we  cannot  talk  about 
them  we  ought  not  to  think  about  them. 
There  are  a  good  many  men  who  do  a  good 
deal  of  talking  In  favor  of  stopping  talking 
who  never  stop  long  enough  talking  them- 
selves to  do  any  thinking  themselves. 

What  we  need  to  do  Is  to  stop  passing 
laws.  We  have  enough  laws  now  to  govern 
the  world  for  the  next  10,000  years.  Every 
crank  who  has  a  foolish  notion  that  he  would 
like  to  Impose  upon  everybody  else  hastens 
to  some  legislative  body  and  demands  that 
It  be  graven  upon  the  statutes.  Every  fanatic 
who  wants  to  control  his  neighbor's  conduct 
Is  here  or  at  some  other  legislative  body  de- 
manding that  a  law  be  passed  to  regulate 
that  neighbor's  conduct. 

What  is  it  [that]  has  made  this  race  great? 
It  has  not  beea  the  proud  blood  of  any  Il- 
lustrious ancestry;  It  has  not  been  because 
we  could  trace  our  lineage  back  to  kings  and 
a  royal  household;  It  has  not  been  because  of 
the  peculiar  graces  or  abilities  of  those  im- 
migrants who  came  to  our  shores  and  from 
whose  loins  we  are  sprung.  It  Is  simply  be- 
cause for  once  In  the  history  of  the  world 
the  chains  were  taken  from  the  arms,  the 
shackles  from  the  brain,  the  shadows  of  fear 
were  dissipated  by  the  sunlight  of  liberty 
and  freedom,  and  every  brain  of  every  human 
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being,  great  or  small,  was  at  liberty  to  func- 
tion, every  arm  and  every  limb  was  at  liberty 
to  move.  So  we  unleashed  the  latent  powers 
of  a  race  of  people;  and  from  the  cottage  of 
poverty  there  came  forth  the  genius,  and 
from  the  house  of  the  man  of  humble  estate 
there  emerged  the  child  who  could  turn  the 
dull  and  Inexpressive  canvas  into  pictured 
harmony  of  color,  light,  and  shade,  and  paint 
the  rainbow's  mingling  hues  and  marvelous 
tints. 

Prom  the  cottages  of  the  Impoverished, 
from  the  homes  of  ancestors  who  had  been 
enslaved  and  entralled,  there  came  forth 
children  who  In  the  fuU  Uberty  of  our  clvlU- 
zation  were  able  to  attack  every  problem  and 
to  undertake  every  great  vocation  of  life;  so 
that  within  one  generation  of  time  we  pro- 
duced here  orators  whose  words  of  flame 
could  Are  the  hearts  of  all  the  people  of  this 
land;  poets  whose  words  will  be  read  so  long 
as  men  shaU  love  the  music  of  oiir  tongue, 
and  a  citizenry  who  have  defended  our  soil 
and  ottr  flag  with  unexampled  valor  in  every 
contest  of  this  Republic.  AU  these  triumphs 
of  intellect,  all  these  great  advances  in  the 
arts  and  In  the  sciences,  all  our  wondrous 
advance  In  wealth  are  due  to  one  great  fact; 
that  we  have  allowed  the  individual  In  this 
land  the  opportunity  to  develop,  the  op- 
portunity to  express  himself. 

Mr.  President,  what  has  this  to  do  with 
the  question  I  am  discussing?  Everything, 
sir.  Before  any  law  to  bind  110,000,000  peo- 
ple could  be  passed  it  should  somewhere  be 
subjected  to  free  debate;  somewhere  it  should 
encounter  opposition;  somewhere  the  flres 
of  keen  Intellects  should  burn  their  heat 
about  It  and  test  it  for  Its  metal;  somewhere 
and  somehow  it  should  be  determined  by 
all  that  the  Intellect  can  do  and  all  that 
the  tongue  can  express  whether  the  parti- 
cular law  which  Is  proposed  is  fit  to  be  fast- 
ened upon  110.000,000  people  who  think  they 
are  free  and  who  once  were  free.  That  one 
forum  reserved  of  all  places  in  the  world  Is 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Her«  a  man 
can  stand  and  express  his  views  until  ex- 
haustion comes.  And  what  of  it?  Some  rules 
of  common  sense  and  decency  and  gentle- 
manly conduct  have  their  effect.  Not  in  aU 
the  nearly  16  years  I  have  sat  In  this  body 
have  I  ever  seen  but  two  or  three  Instances 
of  what  might  be  really  called  a  flllbuster. 

Time  and  time  again  I  have  seen  the  op- 
portunity tmder  the  rules  for  the  minority 
to  have  stood  and  obstructed  legislation,  but 
as  soon  as  debate  was  fairly  over  they  have 
invariably  given  way  and  the  vote  has  come. 
In  the  two  or  three  instances  which  I  remem- 
ber a  very  simple  expedient  was  eidopted. 
Freedom  of  speech  was  not  denied,  but  con- 
tinuance of  speech  was  demanded.  It  was 
insisted  that  the  bill  was  before  the  Senate 
and  that  the  opponents  or  advocates  of  the 
bill  should  speak  for  or  against  it  and  that 
no  other  business  should  Intervene. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Sir.  I  know  It  Is  popular  to  attack  the  Sen- 
ate. So  many  an  ass  has  stood  and  brayed  at 
the  lions.  He  who  would  claim  this  body  per- 
fection would  prove  himself  a  fool.  But  the 
more  Imperfect  we  are,  the  more  we  need 
to  counsel  and  to  take  advice.  The  less  we 
know,  the  more  we  ought  to  strive  to  know. 
There  may  be  some  men  of  such  supernatural 
power  of  intellect  that  they  can  gain  noth- 
ing by  the  discussions  their  fellows  may  pro- 
ducer but  I  have  never  seen  an  Important 
biU  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  unless  there 
was  some  political  organization  m  control 
determined  to  pass  it  without  the  dotting 
of  an  '1'  or  the  crossing  of  a  't,'  that  has  not 
been  amended  and  amended  to  Its  beneflt. 

As  long  as  we  can  keep  this  forum  free,  as 
long  as  a  vigorous  and  determined  minority 
can  prevent  the  passage  of  a  statute,  so  long 
this  ootmtry  will  be  safe,  reasonably  safe,  at 
least,  for  no  great  act  of  treachery  can  ever 
be  consummated  where  there  are  not  some 


brave  souls  to  stand  In  its  resistance  and  to 
stand  to  the  end. 

But  strike  down  this  safeguard  of  public 
discussion,  apply  the  gag,  and  Imagine,  if  you 
please,  that  It  Is  to  be  applied  only  to  pass 
good  measures,  only  to  accomplish  the  virtu- 
ous and  the  wise  and  the  holy,  only  to  bring 
the  thing  of  rectitude;  Imagine  that.  If  you 
please.  He  Is  a  fool,  he  Is  every  kind  of  a  fool, 
that  has  ever  cursed  this  earth  or  cursed 
himself,  who  thinks  that  any  power  will  al- 
ways be  \ised  wisely  and  justly.  Power  Is 
almost  Invariably  abused. 

Has  there  ever  been  one  of  those  Important 
measures  discussed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
when  It  was  not  foimd  that  many  changes 
were  necessary,  when  the  proponents  of  the 
measure  have  not  been  willing  to  accept 
amendment  after  amendment?  Why  should 
there  not  be  some  place  In  this  country  where 
the  virtues  or  the  Iniquities  of  propoeed 
legislation  could  be  exposed  without  gag, 
without  nile,  without  limit;  some  place 
where  every  public  act  must  come  under  the 
surveillance  of  men  who  have  complete  free- 
dom of  speech,  so  that  the  good  that  is  in  it 
may  be  properly  exemplified  and  the  evil 
that  exists  may  be  properly  exposed? 

I  believe  that  these  words  of  the  late 
Senator  Reed  are  as  true  today  as  the 
day  he  uttered  them,  more  than  50  years 
ago. 

In  1925,  Vice  President  Dawes  advo- 
cated changing  rule  XXH  in  order  to 
make  it  easier  to  impose  cloture.  The 
giants  of  the  Senate  vigorously  and  suc- 
cessfully opposed  this  effort.  One  of  the 
greatest  liberal  Senators  of  that  time, 
Robert  M.  La  Pollette  of  Wisconsin,  dis- 
cussed rule  Xxn  in  the  following  laji- 
guage: 

I  shall  stand  while  I  am  a  member  of  this 
body  against  any  cloture  that  denies  free 
and  unlimited  debate.  Sir,  the  moment  the 
majority  Imposes  the  restrictions  contained 
In  the  pending  rule  upon  this  body,  that 
moment  you  shall  have  dealt  a  blow  to  Ub- 
erty; you  shall  have  broken  down  one  of 
the  greatest  weapons  against  wrong  and  op- 
pression that  the  members  of  this  body 
possess.  •   •   • 

But,  when  theire  is  organized  power  behind 
measures.  It  is  all  the  more  reason  we  should 
have  imllmlted  debate  In  the  United  States 
Senate.  There  Is  a  chance  to  be  heard  where 
there  Is  opportunity  to  speak  at  length  and 
where.  If  need  be,  under  the  constitution  of 
our  country  and  the  rules  as  they  stand  to- 
day, the  constitutional  right  Is  reposed  In  a 
Member  of  this  body  to  halt  a  Congress  or  a 
session  on  a  piece  of  legislation  which  will 
undermine  the  liberties  of  the  people  and 
be  In  violation  of  that  Constitution  which 
Senators  have  sworn  to  support.  When  I  take 
that  power  away  from  Members  of  this  body. 
I  let  loose  In  a  democracy  forces  that  In  the 
end  will  be  heard  elsewhere,  If  not  here. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  submit  that 
Senator  La  Pollette's  views  are  not  only 
worthy  of  consideration  but  that  they 
are  accurate ;  and  while  the  present  rule 
has  worked  all  right,  yet,  as  some  people 
predicted,  usually  the  great  business  in- 
terests and  corporations  that  were  influ- 
ential in  this  coimtry  at  that  time — we 
were  entering  on  a  period  when  we  grswl- 
ually  ate  away  the  rules,  chip  by  chip, 
and  at  that  time  the  racial  groups,  mi- 
nority groups,  labor  organizations  bit- 
terly opposed  it. 

Now  I  quote  from  Senator  Moses  of 
New  Hampshire.  This  thing  in  the  past 
had  not  been  a  party  matter,  and  It  is 
not  now.  It  has  not  been  a  partisan  mat- 
ter. He  replied  to  Vice  President  Dawes, 
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and  again  It  U  his  reasoning  which  cer- 
tainly applies  here;  and  that  1b  the  test 
and  not  what  Dawes  advocated  or  what 
he  did  not  advocate.  This  Is  from  the  New 
York  Times,  dated  May  9,  1925.  Brn- 
ouBe.  N.Y.: 

Sen*tor  Mosaa.  of  New  Hampablre.  took  di- 
rect lMU«  wltb  Vloa  President  Daw«s  «g»tii«t 
any  radical  change  in  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
In  an  addreaa  here  today  before  the  na- 
tional oonventlon  of  the  Ptl  Upallon  frater- 
nity, of  which  be  is  a  member. 

The  Senator  pointed  out  that  the  preaent 
Senate  rules  had  come  down  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Oovernment,  and  that  the  par- 
ticular rules  agaliwt  which  opposition  now 
U  raised  had  existed  for  119  years.  The 
preivlous  question,  he  said,  was  a  recognised 
privilege  of  senatorial  debate  up  to  1804.  and 
it  was  fair  to  assume  that  thoee  of  the  con- 
script fathers  who  were  still  in  the  Senate  30 
years  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
had  some  good  object  in  mind  when  they 
struck  down  this  means  of  majority  op- 
pression. 

Referring  to  Senator  Cununlns's  statement 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  Senators  desired  a 
change  In  the  rules,  to  the  end  that  limita- 
tion of  debAte  might  he  procured,  Mr.  ICoses 
expressed  doubt  that,  at  any  one  moment, 
even  51  percent  ever  had  been  willing  to  es- 
tablish such  a  change  It  probably  was  true, 
however,  that  at  one  time  or  another  fully 
nine-tenths  of  the  Senators,  when  smart- 
ing under  the  defeat  of  some  measure  in 
which  they  had  taken  great  personal  interest, 
had  impatiently  expressed  a  desire  for  a 
change  in  rules.  He  had  feK  that  way  him- 
self at  times,  he  admitted. 

"On  the  other  hand,  when  I  recall  the  great 
inatanoes  falling  under  my  own  observation 
tn  which  the  rules  of  the  Senate  have  saved 
the  cotintry  and  its  Treasury  from  embarrass- 
ment," Mr.  Moeee  added,  "I  cannot  feel  that 
these  rules  work  more  than  a  fancied  hard- 
ship, and  I  cannot  believe  that  even  more 
seasoned  legislators  than  I  can  freely  con- 
template a  movement  to  change  them." 

"It  Is  to  be  observed  that  with  few  excep- 
tions the  demand  for  a  change  in  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  arises  from  those  whose  contact 
with  the  Senate  Is  either  brief  or  nonex- 
istent." the  Senator  continued.  "Many  a  man 
ha*  come  Into  the  Senate  with  a  determina- 
tion to  tame  it,  and  almost  without  ex- 
ception these  men  themselves  have  been 
tamed  by  the  Senate  and  have  come  to 
raallze  the  true  value  of  the  Senate  rules." 

Mr.  Moms  declared  that  limitation  of  de- 
bate already  existed  in  the  Senate.  "It  was 
generally  applied,"  he  said,  "under  unani- 
mous-consent agreements — agreeing  to  a 
time  for  a  vote  and  that,  pending  such  vote, 
no  Senator  should  speak  more  than  onoe, 
nor  more  than  a  given  time.  up>on  a  measure 
or  a  proposed  amendment." 

"Rule  XXn  of  the  Senate,  which  has  been 
singled  out  for  discussion."  said  Senator 
Moees,  "provides  that  whenever  18  Senators — 
a  unall  fraction.  It  wUl  be  noted,  of  the  en- 
tire senatorial  body — wlah  to  bring  debate  to 
a  close,  they  may  teat  the  sentiment  of  the 
Senate  by  presenting  a  petition  to  that  effect. 
This  petition,  after  lying  over  for  one  day, 
must  be  voted  upon,  and  without  debate: 
and,  If  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
approve,  debate  is  thenceforward  llnUted  to 
1  hour  for  each  Senator  who  may  wish  to 
speak. 

"It  Is  argued  with  more  plausibility  than 
truth  that  this  means  OS  hours  more  of  talk. 
The  fact  Is  that,  on  the  two  occasions  when 
I  have  seen  this  rule  applied,  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  Senators  have  availed  themaelvee 
of  Ita  privileges,  and  debate  has  been 
promptly  brought  to  an  end.  Surely  It  can- 
not be  clalm«d  that  a  body  which  perxnlta 
one-sixth  of  Its  membership  to  produce  a 
gag  for  the  remaining  five-sixths  1*  hampered 
by  lU  rulas." 


It  Is,  of  course,  axiomatic  that  the  major- 
ity has  the  right  to  rule.  But  majorltlea  differ 
from  day  to  day,  and  the  majority  In  the 
Senate  Is  no  longer  partisan  or  even  politi- 
cal. In  point  of  fact,  except  through  artUlclal 
rnssna,  strict  party  division  is  rarely  to  be 
had  nowadays  at  either  end  of  the  Capitol, 
and  the  engrossing  questions  of  Federal  leg- 
islation nowadays  are  thoee  of  economic  Im- 
pon  affecting  the  material  Interests  of  sec- 
tional groups  of  States.  Under  these  condi- 
tions, a  bloc  system  has  arisen  In  Congress: 
and  the  changing  exigencies,  which  should 
be  met  by  operations  of  economic  law.  are 
sought  to  be  remedied  by  Federal  statute. 

The  Inevitable  result  Is  a  series  of  coali- 
tions differing  from  day  to  day  and  with  the 
character  of  the  proposals  which  the  various 
groups  espouse.  Under  these  circumstances, 
majorities  are  bound  to  be  as  reckless  as  they 
are  ephemeral:  and  the  safest  and  the  strong- 
est stafeguard  against  the  powers  which  the 
bloc  system  entails  is  to  be  found  in  the 
opportunity  for  unlimited  debate  which  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  now  provide. 

Here  is  Senator  Beverldge  speaking  In 
Indianapolis.  Ind..  June  30.  1925: 

Speaking  before  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  tn  ses- 
sion here  tonight,  ex-Senator  Albert  J.  Beve- 
rldge attacked  Vice  President  Dawes'  de- 
mands for  changes  In  the  Senate  rules  and 
urged  that  no  changes  be  made  in  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  Oovernment,  "unless  those 
alterations  are  obvious  and  undeniable  Im- 
provements on  the  original." 

"The  designers  of  the  American  plan  had 
such  a  deep  and  keen  distrust  of  temporary 
majorities."  Mr.  Beverldge  asserted,  "that 
they  provided  against  majorities  In  many 
cases — so  many.  Indeed,  that  the  ao-called 
majority  principle  does  not  permeate  Ameri- 
can Institutions." 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  is  cer- 
tainly true  and  that  one  of  the  great  pre- 
cepts of  Americanism  is  that,  under  our 
system,  minorities  can  be  protected 
against  the  will  of  the  majority.  I  think 
the  statements  are  made  that  in  a  parlia- 
mentary body,  at  some  time  during  the 
proceedings,  the  majority  in  every  case 
has  got  the  right  to  place  its  power  over 
the  minority,  to  make  its  will  felt  that 
the  majority  must  prevail,  statements 
that  I  hear  made — I  think  those  state- 
ments are  certainly  not  good  American- 
ism, because  it  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
precepts  of  Americanism  that  the  mi- 
norities can  protect  themselves  and  are 
entitled  to  protection  under  our  system. 
He  goes  on  and  says : 

"The  attack  upon  the  basic  nile  of  the 
Senate."  Mr.  Beverldge  continued.  "Is  an  as- 
sault, though  unintentional,  of  course,  upon 
the  theory  and  nature  of  the  checks  aiul 
balances  of  our  system  which  assure  to  the 
people  safety  from  Impulsive  and  immfttvire 
legislation,  the  Senate  Is  by  far  the  most  Im- 
portant. It  was  established  to  prevent  hASty 
action." 

Iliat  Is  one  of  the  fundamental  rea- 
sons that  we  have  a  Senate — to  prevent 
hasty  actlm.  To  continue: 

Several  alterations  "of  our  form  and 
methods  of  government"  are  propoaed  at 
present,  he  said,  and  "three  of  these  aehemea 
are  radical  changes  In  American  fundamen- 
tals." 

"Not  one  of  them  is  new,"  be  added,  "and 
each  of  them  la  frankly  destructive  of  an  In- 
stitution which  Is  peculiarly  American,  and 
each  of  them  proposes  to  adopt  a  European 
Institution  In  Its  place.  All  three  today  are 
sponsored  of  late  by  able  and  honest  men. 
Just  as  was  the  case  when  they  were  offered 
in  days  gone  by. 


"John  W.  Davu,  a  Uberal  conservative, 
says  we  should  alter  our  Constitution  so 
that  a  temporary  majority  of  the  Senate 
can  ratify  a  treaty:  the  late  Senator  La 
PoUette,  an  advanced  radical,  said  we  should 
alter  our  Constitution  so  a  temporary  ma- 
jority of  Congress  could  reverse  constitu- 
tional decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
Vice  President  Dawes,  an  acknowledged  re- 
actionary, says  we  should  alter  a  basic  rule 
of  the  Senate. 

"Of  these  three  proposals,"  Mr.  Beverldge 
declared,  the  "most  radical"  Is  that  of  clo- 
ture for  the  Senate,  and  "In  prtustlcai  re- 
sults. If  adopted,  It  would  be  worse  than 
the  other  two  combined." 

Reviewing  arguments  in  behalf  of  the 
cloture  proposal,  he  declared  "If  any  pure- 
ly domestic  danger  threatens  the  American 
Republic,  that  danger  Is  excess  legislation," 
axid  urged  those  who  endorsed  the  proposal 
to  point  out  "a  single  great  wrong  that  has 
been  perpetrated  upon  the  American  peo- 
ple" because  of  unlimited  Senate  debate,  and 
to  name  "a  single  benefit  which  has  been 
denied  the  American  people"  because  of  It. 

"Throughout  our  history,"  he  continued, 
"no  filibuster  ever  succeeded  which.  In  the 
end.  the  people  did  not  approve. 

"Public  opinion  Is  the  most  powerful  force 
on  earth:  no  sane  man  wants  to  oppose  It, 
and  no  sane  man  ever  did  resist  the  ultimate 
majority  and  final  judgment  of  a  nation." 

Meredith  Nicholson,  in  a  discussion  of 
"culture  and  brass  tacks."  concluded  with  a 
tribute  to  Mr.  Beverldge  for  his  work  on 
the  life  of  John  Marshall,  which  he  de- 
clared to  be  "the  most  important  biography 
every  written  by  an  American." 

During  the  course  of  this  debate  Sen- 
ator Key  Plttman  of  Nevada  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  the  New  York  Times.  I  now  quote 
the  text  of  that  letter: 

The  campaign  of  Vice  President  Dawes  is 
exciting  considerable  interest  in  the  West.  I 
have  recently  been  requested  to  address 
several  semldvlc  societies  and  public  serv- 
ice clubs  upon  this  subject.  I  hope  that  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  In  the  Senate 
would  set  forth  the  reasons  for  the  attitude 
which  I  believe  a  majority  of  the  United 
States  Senate  holds  in  opposition  to  the 
position   taken  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  subject  is  not  only  very  interesting 
but.  In  my  opinion,  of  vital  Importance  to 
the  proper  functioning  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  our  Government.  Much  may  be 
said  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  So  far  as 
I  am  aware  only  one  side  has  been  presented 
to  the  public,  and  that  by  a  very  prominent 
and  earnest  advocate.  I  believe  I  understand 
the  feeling  of  impatience  that  actuates  the 
Vice  President.  His  life  has  been  spent  as 
an  executive,  and  largely  In  a  position  of 
command.  There  Is  no  position  of  command 
in  the  legislative  body. 

Every  legislator  stands  upon  an  equality 
with  every  other  member  of  his  body.  The 
States  and  districts  of  the  United  States  rep- 
resented by  Senators  and  Representatives  are 
as  widely  separated  as  the  most  divergent 
countries  of  Evirope.  and  the  conditions  of 
life,  commerce,  and  production  are  equally 
divergent.  In  the  very  nature  of  things,  na- 
tional legislation  In  a  republic,  therefore, 
must  be  accomplished  through  persuasion  or 
compromise. 

Every  beginner  In  national  legislative  life 
Is  a  crusader.  On  my  entry  Into  the  Senate 
in  1913  I  was  classified  as  a  fanatical  crusader. 
For  three  years  I  fought  for  the  same  thing 
that  Vice  President  Dawes  now  seeks  to  force 
upon  the  United  SUtes  Senate.  EScperlence, 
through  long  years  of  legislative  practice,  has 
forced  me  to  the  conclusion  that  I  was  In 
error. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  unlimited  debate  In 
the  United  States  Senate.  Unlimited  debate 
does  not  now  exist  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. At  any  time  two-thirds  of  that  body  may 
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limit  debate  on  any  question  to  the  extent 
that  a  Senator  may  only  speak  once,  and  then 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  1  hour.  This,  In 
my  opinion,  is  a  reasonable  limitation  and  is 
gufflclent. 

Without  regard  to  the  necessity  of  the  rule, 
It  must  be  admitted  that  bllU  of  gr«at  Im- 
portance, containing  thousands  of  different 
Items,  are  passed  within  a  few  hours  and 
without  suBJcient  debate  or  consideration.  It 
has  been  the  extended  and  full  debates  In 
the  Senate  that  advised  the  country  with 
regard  to  vital  legislation,  and,  through  this 
information,  molded  public  opinion. 

The  Senate  was  founded  as  a  part  of  our 
institutions  for  the  protection  of  mlnorltleB, 
not  alone  minority  parties,  but  minority 
peculations  and  minority  principles.  To  es- 
tablish a  cloture  such  as  they  have  in  the 
House  would  nullify  the  very  purpose  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  It  Is  true  that  legis- 
lation has  been  delayed  by  extensive  debate, 
but  when  has  such  delay  caused  any  serious 
harm  to  our  Oovernment? 

Let  those  who  contend  for  the  cloture  point 
to  particular  instances.  If  they  can,  wherein 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  have  been  destructive 
of  the  progress  of  our  people.  It  Is  possible 
that  our  country  suffers  from  to©  much  legis- 
lation, rather  than  too  little. 

Senator  Pittman,  representing  what 
was  then  and  Is  now  a  small,  western 
State,  recognized  that  the  principle  of 
political  equality  between  the  States  in 
the  Senate  was  and  is  directly  related  to 
the  retention  of  rule  XXn. 

During  the  time  of  the  cloture  debate 
of  1925,  Senator  Duncan  U.  Fletcher,  of 
Florida,  addressed  the  legislature  of  his 
State  on  the  subject  of  changing  rule 
XXn.  I  quote  from  a  portion  of  his 
address : 

Propagandists  have  been  busy  apparently 
seeking  to  discredit  Congress  and  particular- 
ly the  Senate  In  the  public  mind. 

There  must  be  some  purpose  back  of  the 
efforts  to  create  the  Impression  that  the  Sen- 
ate is  a  huge  talking  machine,  time-wasting, 
tnefflclent,  and  partisan -directed.  We  hear 
much  about  the  filibuster.  The  Vice  Presi- 
dent, who  was  taking  a  comfortable  nap  at 
the  only  time  he  could  vote  alter  his  lecture 
on  efSciency,  is  going  about  the  country  ad- 
vocating a  change  in  the  Senate  riiles  in 
order  to  have  cloture  in  the  Senate. 

I  can  Illustrate  very  briefly  what  that 
means.  The  House  has  cloture  now.  The  re- 
sult is  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  who  Is 
privileged  to  recognize  whom  be  pleaaes.  will 
recognize  the  leader  of  the  majority  to  make 
any  motion  he  desires.  The  leader,  we  may 
suppose,  wishes  to  take  up  and  dispose  of 
some  particular  bill.  The  chairman  of  the 
Oommlttee  on  Rules  can  call  his  committee 
together  in  bis  room  adjoining  the  chamber 
and  bring  In  a  rule  limiting  debate  on  the 
discussion.  So  that  three  men  in  the  House 
have  It  In  their  power,  with  their  party  back- 
ing, to  say  what  bills  shall  be  laid  aside, 
wliat  bills  shall  be  considered,  and  In  what 
form  they  shall  pass. 

Shall  we  amend  the  Senate  rules  In  order 
that  similar  conditions  will  prevail  there? 
If  BO,  three  men  in  the  House  and  three  In 
the  Senate  will  have  it  in  their  power  to  en- 
act such  legislation  as  they  may  determine, 
and  the  people  may  know  practically  nothing 
about  it  tmtll  such  laws  are  veritten  upon  the 
statute  books. 

The  Senate  is  today  the  only  branch  of  the 
National  Legislature  where  full  and  free  dis- 
cussion Is  had  of  every  measure  It  Is  pro- 
posed to  have  enacted  Into  law,  and  I  think 
it  should  so  continue  In  the  public  interest. 

Rule  22  provides  that,  on  motion  signed 
by  16  Senators  and  a  vote  of  two  thirds  In  its 
favor,  debate  may  be  limited.  My  experience 
Is  that  a  filbuster  Is  rarely  successful,  even  at 
a  short  session  of  Congress,  unless  it  Is  sup- 


ported in  sentiment  by  a  majority  of  the 
Senate.  As  ranking  minority  meniber  of  the 
Commerce  Committee,  I  had  charge  of  the 
opposition  to  the  ship-subsidy  bill.  That  bill. 
In  effect,  meant  practically  giving  »way  our 
superb  fleet  of  merchant  ships,  which  had 
cost  the  taxpayers  over  $3,000,000,000,  to  a 
few  private  shipowners,  and  then  paying 
them  $76,000,000  a  year  for  10  years  out  of 
the  money  in  the  Treasury  to  operate  those 
ships.  So  it  seemed  to  me,  and  I  felt  It  should 
be  defeated. 

Day  after  day,  as  the  debate  proceeded,  I 
had  assurance — sub  rosa — from  Republicans 
that  they  agreed  with  me,  and  offers  of  help 
if  it  was  needed:  however,  If  the  bill  came  to 
a  vote,  they  would  feel  obliged  to  vote  for  it 
because  the  adminlBtratlon  was  so  strongly 
urging  it.  The  bill  was  finally  laid  aside,  not 
because  of  the  so-called  filibuster,  really,  but 
because  a  majority  of  the  Senate  was  op- 
posed to  it,  although  it  would  have  passed — 
If  a  vote  had  been  reached. 

After  the  resolution  sponsored  by  Vice 
President  Dawes  and  others  failed,  the 
question  of  whether  to  modify  rule  XXII 
was  raised  on  a  number  of  occasions.  One 
of  the  ablest  Senators  to  serve  In  this 
body  was  the  late  Eugene  D.  Milllkln  of 
Colorado.  Like  Senator  Key  Plttman,  he 
represented  a  small,  western  State.  Here 
is  what  he  had  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
cloture  in  a  speech  he  made  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  on  February  9,  1946: 

Now  as  to  cloture:  The  Senate  of  the 
United  States  is  one  of  the  few  legislative 
forums  In  the  world  which  operates  on,  and 
guards  the  right  of,  free  speech.  If  my  coun- 
try were  confronted  with  the  horrible  choice 
of  surrendering  all  of  the  Individual  rights 
of  its  citizens  under  our  Constitution  save 
one  to  be  selected  by  it,  I  should  unhesitat- 
ingly counsel  the  preservation  of  the  right 
of  free  speech,  for  so  long  as  this  right  re- 
mains unimpaired  all  other  rights,  If  lost, 
may  be  regained. 

History  confirms  this.  Every  dictator  knows 
it  well  and  selects  free  speech  as  the  first 
victim  of  his  aggression. 

Is  the  right  abused?  Of  course.  It  Is  abvised. 
It  is  abused  everywhere  it  exists — It  Is  abused 
at  times  in  the  Senate.  But  there  are  rea- 
sonably adequate  measures  against  abuse 
which  do  not  destroy  or  seriously  violate  the 
right. 

We  have  laws  against  obscenity.  We  have 
laws  against  speech  which  incites  public 
disorder.  We  have  laws  against  slander.  Men 
have  always  had  their  own  ways,  outside 
the  courts,  some  of  them  regrettable  and  to 
be  abhorred,  to  end  or  punish  on  the  spot 
certain   forms   of   personal    Insult. 

The  Senate  his  Its  law  for  temporarily 
ending  free  8pe€<Jh  in  this  Chamber.  It  is 
by  operation  of  the  rule  of  cloture  which 
requires  a  two-thirds  vote. 

I  have  heard  it  argued  that  this  Is  un- 
fair to  the  rights  of  the  majority,  that  the 
operation  of  the  rule  subjects  the  majority 
to  the  will  of  the  minority,  that  this  Is  a 
violation  of  democratic  practices,  from  which 
the  condxislon  necessarily  follows  that  a 
majority  of  one  should  have  the  power  to 
do  as  it  pleases. 

There  Is  so  much  error  In  this  argument 
and  it  has  not  much  significance  because  of 
Its  studious  cultivation  by  people  who  do 
not  know  better,  by  people  who  should 
know  better,  and  by  those  who  wish  to  de- 
stroy our  system  of  Government  that  It  calls 
for  full  treatment.  But  on  this  occasion  I 
shall  limit  myself  to  touching  on  some  of 
the  highlights  of  the  matter  In  rather  sum- 
mary fashion. 

It  is  manifest  that  If  a  majority  of  one 
could  end  free  speech  in  the  Senate  It  woiUd 
not  be  long  until  there  would  not  be  any 
free  speech. 

The  majority  of  any  party  In  power  would 


find  the  suppression  of  free  speech  a  con- 
venient method  of  expediting  what  It  con- 
ceived to  be  useful  and  urgent  legislaU.^n. 
It  is  always  annoying  to  have  errors  ex- 
posed, and  It  would  not  be  long  until  a 
majority  of  one  decided  that  for  political 
purposes  it  should  retain  the  illusion  of  In- 
fallibility by  preventing  exposure  here  of  Its 
errors.  And  then  it  would  not  be  long  imtil 
corrupt  and  even  more  ominous  legislation 
might  be  shephereded  through  this  Cham- 
ber in  enforced  silence. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten.  I  respect- 
fully suggest,  tSiat  the  rules  of  a  legislative 
body  In  a  coimtry  which  understands,  appre- 
ciates, and  desires  to  conserve  the  principles 
of  hximan  freedom  are  adopted  not  to  en- 
hance or  render  unshakable  the  power  of  the 
naajortty  of  Its  members,  but  rather  to  pro- 
tect those  In  the  minority. 

The  other  day  In  his  classic  speech  on 
cloture,  the  senior  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
White) ,  In  developing  the  same  theme  in  a 
manner  which  I  cannot  equal,  found  sup- 
port In  Jeffenion's  Maniial  on  Parliamentary 
Practice  which  appears  on  page  237  of  otir 
Senate  Manual.  It  deserves  frequent  repeti- 
tion. I  read  from  what  Is  said  there : 

Mr.  Onslow,  the  ablest  among  the  Speak- 
ers of  the  House  of  Commons,  used  to  say  it 
was  a  maxim  he  had  often  beard  when  he 
was  a  young  man  from  old  and  experienced 
members  that  nothing  tended  more  to  throw 
power  Into  the  hands  of  administration  and 
those  who  acted  with  the  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons  than  a  neglect  of,  or  de- 
parture from,  the  rules  of  proceeding;  that 
these  forms,  as  instituted  by  ovu-  ancestors, 
operated  as  a  check  and  control  on  the  ac- 
tions of  the  majority;  and  that  they  were, 
in  many  Instances,  a  shelter  and  protection 
to  the  minority  against  the  attempts  of 
PKJwer.  So  far  the  maxim  Is  certainly  true, 
and  is  founded  In  good  sense;  that  as  it  is 
always  in  the  power  of  the  majority,  by  their 
numbers,  to  stop  any  Improper  measxu'es 
proposed  on  the  part  of  their  opponenta, 
the  only  weapons  by  which  the  minority  can 
defend  themselves  against  similar  attempts 
from  those  in  power  are  the  forms  and  rules 
of  proceeding  which  have  been  adopted  as 
they  were  found  necessary  from  time  to  time 
and  are  becoming  the  law  of  the  House,  by  a 
strict  adherence  to  whlcti  the  weaker  party 
can  only  be  protected  from  thoee  Irregulari- 
ties and  abuses  which  these  forms  were  in- 
tended to  check  and  Which  the  wantonness 
of  power  Is  but  too  often  apt  to  suggest  to 
large  and  successful  majorities. 

When  we  talk  of  the  rights  of  the  majority 
of  one,  when  we  would  give  such  a  majority 
all-embracing  power  over  our  actions  here, 
we  simply  overtook  the  fact  that  In  this 
Chamber  and  outside  of  It,  rules  and  prac- 
tices and  law,  out  of  the  wisdom  of  centuries 
of  experience,  provide  that  In  many  of  the 
most  Important  decisions  In  life  those  rights 
are  qualified  so  as  to  jMXJtect  the  minority. 

The  rights  of  the  minority  have  not  been 
Imposed  by  a  minority;  they  have  been  freely 
granted  by  majorities  which  realize  the  fact 
that  majorities  are  not  always  right,  that 
there  Is  an  Inherent  tendency  in  majorities 
to  oppress  minorities,  which  realize  that  un- 
der natural  or  moral  law  the  Individual  and 
minority  groups  have  certain  rights  which 
should  not  be  subjected  to  the  caprice  of 
others,  no  matter  how  numerous,  that  these 
minority  righte  by  their  nature  and  by  the 
formal  mandates  and  consents  and  relin- 
quishments of  power,  by  thoughtful,  jiist, 
and  civilized  majorities,  when  they  are  en- 
gaged In  laying  out  the  long-term  rules  for 
the  government  of  all,  are  truly  and  deserv- 
edly unalienable. 

I  should  like  to  conclude  this  portion 
of  my  speech  by  quoting  the  words  of  one 
who  has  recently  left  us,  a  man  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  equal  of  Clay,  Webster, 
Calhoim,  La  Pollette,  and  Taft.  I  refer. 
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of  course,  to  the  late  Richard  B.  Russell 
of  Georgia.  The  Senate  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  held  hearings 
January  24.  25,  26,  28,  31,  and  February 
1.  1949.  on  the  qtiestlon  of  whether  rule 
XXn  should  be  modified.  Senator  Rus- 
sell appeared  as  a  witness  before  that 
committee,  and  this  great  man.  who 
epitomized  the  spirit  and  the  substance 
of  the  Senate,  made  some  magnificent 
statements  as  to  why  he  thought  it  was 
necessary  to  retain  rule  XXn  in  order  to 
protect  the  institutional  integrity  of  the 
Senate. 

I  quote  from  portions  of  Senator  Rus- . 
sell's  testimony,  which  still  rings  true: 

Now  the  SenaM,  M  I  have  statwd,  was  the 
result  of  a  comprotnlae  growing  out  of  tbe 
most  bitterly  debated  and  highly  oontrovar- 
slai  iMue  before  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion. We  had  at  that  time  13  sovereignties 
undertaking  to  combine  Into  one,  seeking 
to  work  out  that  glorious  state  of  affairs 
that  all  of  us  have  heard  referred  to  on  the 
4th  of  July  as  being  an  Indissoluble  union 
of  Indestructible  States,  and  the  smaller 
States  were  determined  that  they  would  not 
be  overwhelmed  by  the  numbers  Involved  In 
the  oompoeltlon  of  the  Hoiiae  of  Representa- 
tives, based  on  population. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  Snally 
went  so  far  as  to  provide  not  only  equal 
representation  In  the  Senate  to  each  State, 
but  the  only  Instance  where  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  caimot  be  changed  by 
the  usrufll  method  of  amendment  Is  the  pro- 
vision that  no  State  should  be  denied  equal 
representation  In  the  Senate  without  Its  con- 
sent. They  went  to  that  extreme,  that  you 
could  not  deny  the  small  States  their  rights 
and  their  powers,  you  could  not  deny  the 
minority,  which  Is  so  despised  by  this  major- 
ity view  being  pressed  here,  their  eqiial  rep- 
resentation unless  they  gave  their  consent. 
The  rules  of  the  Senate  grew  out  of  that 
Importance  that  was  attached  to  representa- 
tion on  an  equal  basis  of  the  States  without 
regarding  to  population. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  ably  stated 
some  of  the  effects  that  can  Sow  to  the 
majority  by  unequal  representation  In  the 
Senate  or  by  changing  the  rules.  My  con- 
cern is  for  the  minority.  The  majority  has 
numerical  representation  In  the  other  branch 
of  the  Congress,  and  they  may  be  able  to 
stop  any  legislation  there  that  the  Senate 
might  pass  if  we  changed  our  rules.  This 
protection  Is  available  to  the  heavUy  popu- 
lated States,  but  the  sparsely  populated 
States  and  those  having  peculiar  Interests 
have  no  protection  on  earth  excepting  the 
constitutional  composition  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  and  the  rules  which  have 
guided  this  body  since  Its  Inception. 

I  have  been  uurprlsed  to  see  Senators  from 
small  States  here  insisting  upon  the  adop- 
tion of  a  majority  rule.  The  founding  fathers 
never  intended  to  have  a  pure  democracy. 
There  is  nothing  that  can  be  foxuid  In  any 
debate  at  the  constitutional  convention 
which  would  Justify  that  belief.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  were  seeking  to  escape  from  the 
tyranny  that  comes  from  a  pure  democracy 
and  to  avoid  the  effects  of  majority  action 
in  the  heat  of  politlcaj  passion  or  without 
any  restraint,  and  If  these  Senators  rep- 
resenting the  small  States,  insisting  that  we 
must  have  a  pure  democracy  and  majority 
rule  In  this  country  and  are  In  good  faith — 
tliey  should  be  willing  to  surrender  the  priv- 
ilege of  equal  representation  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  now  enjoyed  by  their 
States. 

If  you  go  to  that.  New  York  State  alone 
would  have  as  many  Senators  as  the  States 
of  Wyoming.  Delaware.  New  Hampshire.  Ver- 
mont, Arizona,  Idaho,  New  liezlco.  Utah, 
Mnntana.     North     Dakota.    South     Dakota. 


Rhode  Island.  Maine.  Oregon.  Colorado, 
Nebraska,  Connecticut,  and  Washington. 

Bnt  those  representing  small  States  hers 
that  come  in  with  this  talk  about  a  pure 
democracy,  and  Insisting  that  we  start  in 
the  Senate  by  adopting  majority  rule  to 
conclude  debate,  they  overlook  the  fact  that 
if  they  went  to  the  logical  conclusion,  they 
would  have  to  give  up  many  rights  their 
State  has  to  be  represented  In  the  Senate 
on  a  basis  of  equality.  In  the  last  analysis 
that  Is  where  they  would  end. 

We  are  told.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  these  rule 
changes  are  necessary  in  cvder  to  prevent 
ailbusters  In  the  Senate.  I  have  always  been 
somewhat  confused  In  my  own  mind  as  to 
Just  when  a  filibuster  starts  In  the  Senate, 
when  legitimate  debate  on  a  measure  has 
ended,  or  when  the  filibuster  might  start. 
There  has  been  a  change  in  viewpoint  on 
that  in  recent  years. 

Some  of  the  greatest  orations  ever  deliv- 
ered in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
speeches  that  have  immortalized  men  In  our 
history,  were  very  long  and  they  would  cer- 
tainly be  called  filibusters  now.  The  g^reat 
speech  of  Daniel  Webster  that  lasted  8  hours 
was  not  called  a  filibuster.  If  you  are  talking 
about  civil  rights  now  and  a  man  speaks  40 
minutes,  it  Is  denominated  a  filibuster,  and 
the  charge  goes  out  over  the  country  before 
the  bill  Is  before  the  Senate  that  there  is  a 
very  vicious  filibuster  being  conducted  In 
the  Senate. 

I  do  know  that  the  rules  of  the  Senate  as 
they  exist  today  are  the  last  refuge  of  those 
who  are  likely  to  be  oppressed  by  political 
legislation  directed  at  them  by  those  who 
have  no  problem  of  their  own  similar  to  that 
which  they  seek  to  cure  by  legislation  and 
sometimes  seeking  poliUcal  advantage  at  the 
expense  of  those  living  under  different  con- 
ditions. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Senates  as  a  rule  have  a 
pretty  high  sense  of  responsibility  here.  I 
hear  all  this  talk  about  hairsplitting— would 
you  let  it  be  eight  or  nine  or  seven  to  stop 
the  majority  or  would  you  do  this,  that  or 
the  other?  We  have  been  inconvenienced  by 
lengthy  debate,  but  by  and  large  the  Sena- 
tors have  had  a  great  sense  of  responsibility, 
and  we  look  back  down  the  years  of  bitterly 
fought  Issues  that  have  been  decided  in  this 
forum,  the  amazing  thing  is  that  there  have 
not  been  more  cases  where  the  right  of  un- 
limited debate  has  been  used  to  slow  meas- 
ures supported  by  the  majority  to  which  the 
minority  were  opposed. 

It  takes  a  great  sense  of  responsibility  and 
much  courage  of  conviction  to  carry  on  a 
lengthy  fight  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
against  any  measure.  It  Is  not  a  thing  ttiat 
men  do  lightly,  even  when  It  comes  to  the 
type  of  legislation  that  you  are  seeking  to 
enact  throtigh  this  change  In  the  rules.  It  Is 
most  unpleasant.  Men  must  have  hides  like 
that  of  the  rhinoceros  to  stand  up  and  fight 
even  though  they  know  they  are  right.  They 
know  they  are  going  to  be  the  target  of  at- 
tack In  every  paper  In  the  land  and  over 
every  air  wave  emanating  from  Washington, 
and  it  reqult-es  a  very  deep  conviction  and  a 
considerable  degree  of  courage,  if  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  saying  it,  for  men  to  utilize  the 
freedom  of  discussion  in  this  Senate  In  order 
that  they  may  get  before  the  country  what 
they  are  really  undertaking  to  do  and  their 
real  views. 

That  is  not  an  easy  matter  at  all  times 
when  the  majority  of  the  propaganda  Is  all 
In  the  hands  of  those  who  are  on  the  other 
side  and  who  claim  to  represent  the  ma- 
jority. •   •   • 

We  should  not  In  casual  manner  change 
any  rules  of  the  Senate.  There  Is  a  reason  for 
every  rule.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  your 
cloture  was  adopted  In  1017,  there  was  a 
change  in  language,  in  that  the  original  reso- 
lution referred  to  "Issue"  and  It  was  changed 
to  "measure"  before  It  was  adopted,  showing 
tJu  Senators  In  that  day  Intended  to  present 


the  right  of  Senators  to  debate  a  motion  to 
proceed  to  consideration  of  a  bill.  The  clo- 
ture or  gag  rule  was  only  Intended  to  apply  to 
a  measure  that  had  reached  the  floor  for 
consideration  and  amendment. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  conclude.  I 
wish  to  read  briefly  from  the  remarks  of  two 
men  for  whom  I  have  a  very  high  regard 
I  hope  Senators  will  heed.  The  rules  of  the 
Senate  are  the  product  of  vast  experience 
and  they  should  not  lightly.  Just  to  set  a  saU 
in  order  to  catch  a  UtUe  political  breeze,  be 
changed  or  stricken  down. 

I  was  Interested  in  reading  a  statement 
by  Vice  President  Adlal  Stevenson.  Vice 
President  under  Cleveland,  that  when  he  first 
came  to  preside  over  the  Senate  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  that  he  thought 
he  had  come  to  the  Cave  of  Winds,  that  the 
lengthy  speeches  there  annoyed  him  and 
harassed  him  to  death,  but  he  concluded  by 
saying: 

"It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  rules 
governing  this  body  are  founded  deep  In 
human  experience,  that  they  are  the  result 
of  centuries  of  perilous  effort  in  legislative 
halls  to  conserve,  to  render  stable  and  seciore 
the  rights  and  liberties  which  have  been 
achieved  by  conflicts.  By  lU  rules  the  Senate 
wisely  fixes  the  limits  of  its  own  powers.  To 
those  who  clamor  against  the  Senate  and  lU 
methods  of  procedure,  it  may  truly  be  said 
'they  know  not  what  they  do.'  In  this  Cham- 
ber alone  are  preserved  without  restraint  two 
essentials  of  wise  legislation  and  of  good 
government:  The  right  of  amendment  and 
of  debate." 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  lose  the  right  of 
debate,  the  next  step  could  easily  be  to  de- 
vise rules  to  restrict  or  eliminate  the  right 
of  amendment  In  the  Senate.  I  continue  to 
read: 

"Orave  evils  often  result  from  hasty  legis- 
lation, rarely  from  the  delay  which  follows 
discussion  and  deliberation.  In  my  humble 
Judgment  the  historic  Senate,  preserving  the 
unrestricted  right  of  amendment  and  of  de- 
bate, maintaining  intact  the  time-honored 
parliamentarian  methods  and  means,  which 
unfailingly  secure  action  after  deliberation, 
possesses  In  our  scheme  of  government  a 
value  which  cannot  be  measured  by  words." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  years  that  have  come 
and  gone  since  1897  when  Vice  President 
Stevenson  made  that  statement  have  com- 
pletely Justified  every  line  and  every  word 
of  it. 

I  have  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  an  article  by 
a  man  who  was  a  great  legislator  and,  more 
than  that,  a  great  scholar  and  student  of 
our  Oovemment.  the  late  Senator  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  predecessor  In  name  and  seat 
In  the  Senate  of  the  distinguished  present 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  It  was  an  ar- 
ticle he  had  written  for  a  boy's  magazine, 
explaining  the  operation  of  our  Oovemment 
and  of  the  Senate,  and  it  goes  into  detail 
as  to  the  reasons  for  the  rules  and  states  in 
effect  that  the  cloture  rule  would  not  have 
been  adopted  in  1917  had  it  not  been  for  the 
fact  that  we  were  at  war. 

Mr,  President,  the  late  Senator  Rus- 
sell made  reference  to  a  statement  made 
by  the  elder  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
of  Massachusetts  on  the  subject  of  clo- 
ture, which  statement  was  printed  in  the 
record  of  the  hearings  held  by  the  Rules 
Committee  in  1949.  This  statement  of 
Senator  Lodge  is  so  appropriate  that  I 
quote  from  it: 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  trace  the  long 
struggle  between  these  opposing  forces 
which  ended  in  the  most  famous  compro- 
mise of  the  Constitution  of  which  the  Sen- 
ate was  the  vital  element,  and  which  finally 
enabled  the  Convention  to  bring  Its  work 
to  a  successful  conclusion. 

It  Is  sufficient  here  to  point  out  that,  as 
the  Constitution  was  necessarily  made  by  the 
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states  alone,  they  yielded  with  the  utmost 
reluctance  to  the  grants  of  power  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole  and 
sought  In  every  way  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  several  States  against  Invasion  by  the 
national  authority.  The  States,  It  must  be 
remembered,  as  they  then  stood,  were  all 
sovereign  States. 

Each  one  possessed  all  the  rights  and  at- 
tributes of  sovereignty,  and  the  Constitution 
could  only  be  made  by  surrendering  to  the 
General  Government  a  portion  of  these  sov- 
ereign powers. 

In  the  Senate  accordingly  the  States  en- 
deavored to  secure  every  possible  power 
which  would  protect  them  and  their  rights. 
They  ordained  that  each  State  should  have 
two  Senators  without  reference  to  popula- 
tion, thus  securing  equality  of  representation 
among  the  States.  They  then  provided  In 
article  V  of  the  Constitution  that  "no  State 
without  its  consent  should  be  deprived  of  Its 
equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate." 

Except  on  some  rare  occasions  the  Senate 
has  been  the  conservative  part  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government.  The  cloture 
and  other  drastic  rules  for  preventing  delay 
and  compelling  action  which  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  adopt  and  apply  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  never  except 
in  a  most  restricted  form  been  admitted  In 
the  Senate.  Debate  in  the  Senate  has  re- 
mained practically  unlimited,  and,  despite 
the  impatience  which  unrestricted  debate 
often  creates,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
the  long  run  it  has  been  most  important  and 
Indeed  very  essential  to  free  and  democratic 
government  to  have  one  body  where  every 
great  question  could  be  fully  and  deliberately 
discussed.  Undoubtedly  there  are  evils  in  un- 
limited debate,  but  experience  shows  that 
these  evils  are  far  outweighed  by  the  beneflt 
of  having  one  body  In  the  Government  where 
debate  cannot  be  shut  off  arbitrarily  at  the 
will  of  a  partisan  majority. 

The  Senate,  I  believe,  has  never  failed  to 
act  in  any  case  of  Importance  where  a  ma- 
jority of  the  body  really  and  genuinely  de- 
sired to  have  action,  and  the  full  opportunity 
for  deliberation  and  discussion,  characteris- 
tic of  the  Senate,  has  prevented  much  rash 
legislation  bom  of  the  passion  of  an  election 
struggle  and  has  perfected  still  more  which 
ultimately  found  its  way  to  the  statute 
books. 

The  Members  of  the  United  States  Senate 
have  always  cherished  the  freedom  of  debate 
which  has  existed  in  this  Chamber.  Senators 
have  been  reluctant  to  adopt  any  rule  of 
clottire.  and,  even  after  the  present  rule  was 
adopted  in  1917.  they  have  been  reluctant  to 
Invoke  it.  Cloture  Is  a  gag  rule;  It  shuts  off 
debate;  it  forces  all  free  and  open  dlsctisslon 
to  come  to  an  end.  Such  a  practice  destroys 
the  deliberative  function  which  Is  the  very 
foundation  for  the  existence  of  the  Senate. 
It  was  the  Intent  of  the  framers  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  to  obtain  from  the  upper 
Chamber  of  the  Congress  a  different  point 
of  view  from  that  secured  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Thus,  the  longer  term,  the 
more  advanced  age,  the  smaller  numbers,  the 
equal  representation  of  all  States.  Careful 
and  thorough  consideration  of  legislation  Is 
more  often  needed  than  limitation  of  debate. 

Mr,  President,  I  am  firmly  of  the  opin- 
ion that  we  should  pay  heed  to  the  wis- 
dom expressed  by  these  and  other  great 
Senators.  We  should  not  modify  or  scrap 
rule  xxrr. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  never  been 
any  question  in  my  mind  about  the  Im- 
portance of  rule  xxrr  in  our  political 
structure.  It  has  been,  and  is,  a  major 
bulwark  against  the  erosion  cf  our  con- 
stitutional and  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  this  Nation.  Majoritie-,  by 
their  nature  oppress,  and  the  present 
rule  is  a  barrier  to  such  oppression.  If 


one  wishes  to  preserve  the  personal 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  minority  from 
destruction  by  the  natural  predatory  in- 
stincts of  the  majority — if  one  desires 
that— rule  XXn  had  better  remain  as  is 
without  change,  modification,  or  amend- 
ment. 

Here  we  are  agsun  on  our  once-ln- 
every-2-year  trip  to  the  abyss  of  our  own 
destruction,  for  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
state  that  the  present  attack  on  the  rule 
threatens  the  very  fabric  of  our  con- 
stitutional system,  pierces  the  soul  of  our 
existing  Government,  and  endangers  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  minorities. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  have  all  heard 
the  parable  of  the  saucer  and  the  Sen- 
ate. The  story  goes  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  acts  fast  and  swiftly, 
thus  heating  up  the  contents  of  the  cup; 
whereas,  the  Senate  acts  as  a  saucer  to 
cool  with  its  debate  the  contents  there- 
of. I  suppose  the  story  would  go  that,  in 
the  coolijig  off  process,  evil  and  bad  leg- 
islation would  precipitate  to  the  bottom 
as  dregs  and  be  discarded  as  waste 
should  be.  I  have  often  heard  this  story, 
and  in  fact,  while  perusing  old  hearings, 
I  was  amused  to  find  it  attributed  to  two 
different  sources.  In  one  place  it  is  men- 
tioned that  in  the  history  of  free  and 
unlimited  debate  the  Senate  is  often  re- 
ferred to  as  a  check.  It  Is  said  that  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  the  wise  old  owl  of  the 
Revolution,  spoke  of  the  Senate  as  a 
saucer.  Let  me  quote  the  paragraph  from 
the  Senate  hearings. 

In  other  words,  It  (the  Senate)  was  a 
saucer  into  which  the  hot  coffcy  vras  to  be 
ixjured  to  give  It  time  and  opportunity  to 
cool.  The  House  of  Representatives,  If  at  any 
time  It  took  hot  action,  if  It  acted  with  too 
much  speed  and  didn't  thoroughly  consider 
and  thresh  out  the  ftill  significance  and 
effect  that  action,  had  always  this  saucer 
waiting  for  the  measure  to  cool. 

Mr.  E*resident,  in  another  place  and 
another  year  our  worthy  Senate  hearings 
attribute  this  saucer  story  to  Thomas 
Jefferson  who  spelled  it  out  to  George 
Washington  in  his  analyzation  of  the 
Senate's  position  of  importance  in  the 
Government.  Who  was  the  author,  I  do 
not  know,  but  I  lean  toward  Franklin  for 
he  also  said  in  Poor  Richard's  Almanac: 
"Act  in  haste  and  repent  at  leisure," 
which,  as  I  see  It.  this  body  proposes  to 
do  as  regards  rule  XXn. 

A  change  in  the  rule  of  cloture  from  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  invocation  to  a  three- 
fifths  vote  is  a  whittling  away  and  ero- 
sion of  a  great  liberty  bastion.  Water 
dripping  will  erode  rock,  friction  from  a 
cotton  thread  will  cut  steel,  and  the 
dunes  of  the  deserts  are  moved  himdreds 
of  miles  of  gentle  winds.  Anything  can 
be  destroyed  by  small  persistent  effort 
constantly  applied.  Again,  Ben  Franklin 
sums  It  up  for  us  in:  "Little  strokes  fell 
great  oaks." 

When  those  on  this  floor,  who  advo- 
cate change,  rationalize  that  it  is  just  a 
little  change — I  say  beware!  Hitler  be- 
came dictator  of  Germany  with  little 
constitutional  changes.  Liberties  not 
zealously  guarded  are  liberties  eroded, 
and  liberties  eroded  are  liberties  lost,  and 
liberties  lost  are  never  to  be  regained. 

Washington  in  his  Farewell  Address 
expressed  a  great  fear  of  what  he  called 
party  spirit.  This  fear  was  also  men- 


tioned by  James  Madison  and  Governor 
Morris.  In  fact.  Washington  spelled  It 
out  a  little  further  as  "the  baneful  effects 
of  party  spirit."  It  Is  found  in  this  ad- 
dress in  the  following : 

I  have  already  intimated  to  you  the  dan- 
ger of  parties  In  the  State  with  particular 
reference  to  the  founding  of  them  on  geo- 
graphical discrimination.  Let  me  now  take 
a  more  comprehensive  view  and  warn  you  in 
the  most  solemn  manner  against  the  bane- 
ful effects  of  the  spirit  of  party  generally. 

This  spirit,  unfortunately.  Is  inseparable 
from  our  nature,  having  its  roots  In  the 
strongest  passions  of  the  human  mind.  It  ex- 
ists under  different  shapes  In  all  govern- 
ments, more  or  less  stifled,  controlled,  or  re- 
pressed, but  In  those  of  the  popular  forum 
It  is  seen  In  Its  greatest  rankness  and  Is  truly 
their  worst  enemy.  Without  looking  forward 
to  an  extremity  of  this  kind,  which  neverthe- 
less ought  no ;  to  be  entirely  out  of  sight,  the 
common  and  ■X)ntlnual  mischiefs  of  the  spirit 
of  party  are  sufficient  to  make  it  the  Interest 
and  duty  of  a  wise  people  to  discourage  and 
restrain  It. 

The  thing  that  averts  the  danger  of 
party  spirit,  its  baneful  effects  as  Wash- 
ington said,  was  our  very  free  and  un- 
limited debate  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

Everyone  knows  that  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference in  the  House  of  Representatives 
which  party  is  in  control.  The  Speaker, 
the  party  leader,  the  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee  and  perhaps  a  selected 
few  others  get  together,  usually  in  the 
Speaker's  office,  and  determine  what 
shall  be  done;  and  believe- you-me  that 
is  how  it  is  done.  I  do  not  criticize  the 
House,  for  obviously  it  is  too  large  and 
unwieldly  to  permit  free  debate.  Phys- 
ically and  practically  there  can  be  none. 
Their  membership  is  too  large.  So  be  It 
for  them.  The  manner  in  which  the 
House  operates  is  exactly  what  Washing- 
ton meant  by  "party  spirit,"  and  he 
warns  us  In  his  address  of  its  "baneful 
effects." 

Praise  it  be  that  the  size  of  the  Senate 
permits  It  to  operate  practically  with  free 
and  unlimited  debate,  and  that  is  what 
has  saved  this  coimtry,  not  just  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  majority,  but  actually 
from  the  tyranny  of  a  small  caucus  of 
the  majority.  

The  first  attempt  to  change  rule  XXH 
was  by  Senate  Resolution  235  on  May 
8,  1918.  This  came  from  the  war  hysteria 
of  World  War  I  which  I  shall  discuss 
later,  for  foreign  policy  has  recently  been 
called  upon  by  the  proponents  of  change. 

In  opposition  to  change,  Senator  Wil- 
liam Allen  Smith  from  Michigan  stated : 

The  proposed  new  rule  is  intended  to  cur- 
tail the  individual  right  and  power  of  Sena- 
tors. How  can  a  Senator  represent  his  State 
appropriately  In  a  crisis  If  a  few  Senators  may 
decree  in  caucus  and  then  absent  themselves, 
leaving  the  State  to  Its  fate,  shorn  of  the 
p>ower  to  be  effective? 

The  Instances  where  this  rule  of  unlimited 
debate  has  been  abused  and  has  worked  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  Government  are  very 
rare  indeed  and  the  casee  where  it  has  been 
of  tremendous  advantage  to  the  Government 
and  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  can  be 
counted  by  hundreds  and  hvmdreds. 

The  longer  I  stay  here  the  less  I  speak. 
Some  of  the  best  men  who  ever  served  in  the 
body  have  grown  to  dislike  verbal  contro- 
versy. 

Men  get  over  the  fascination  of  their  own 
speech;  but  if  the  occasion  would  require. 
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at  If  tome  Injustice  waa  sought  to  be  done, 
unllxolted  debate  would  be  a  very  desirable 
and  potential  weapon  to  reside  In  the  sena- 
torshlp. 

It  Is  not  that  a  Senator  wishes  to  be  heard 
at  great  length:  it  is  the  power  to  defend 
hU  State  which  you  are  attempting  to  curtail. 

Take  away  the  right  of  unlimited  debate 
and  you  take  away  the  great  dlstln^lshlng 
characteristic   ot  senatorial  procedure. 

Also  speaking  in  opposition  en  that  oc- 
casion was  Jacob  H.  GallinKer.  a  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire,  and  I  quote: 

A  great  deal  of  agitation  had  been  heard 
at  varying  times  concerning  the  necessity  for 
having  some  rule  that  would  limit  debate. 
There  were  those  of  us  who  did  not  think  any 
rule  at  all  was  necessary.  There  were  others 
who  thought  a  somewhat  drastic  rule  neces- 
sary. I  speak  now  advisedly,  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  when  I  say  that 
that  nUe  was  adopted  as  a  compromise  rule, 
and  assurances  were  given  that  if  it  should 
be  agreed  to — as  it  was,  without  any  con- 
troversy— It  would  end  this  matter  of  so- 
called  cloture  legislation.  It  has  answered  Its 
purpose. 

During  my  somewhat  protracted  member- 
ship of  this  body,  a  few  filibusters  have  been 
engaged  In.  I  waa  the  victim  of  one  of  those 
filibusters.  Sir.  President.  A  bill  in  which  I 
was  deeply  Interested,  which  had  been  de- 
bated for  weeks  in  this  body,  as  I  remember 
It,  was  at  the  end  of  a  session  defeated  by 
a  filibuster. 

At  that  time  I  felt  very  keenly  on  the  sub- 
ject but,  when  I  came  to  look  it  all  over,  I 
was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  evils  that 
grew  out  of  our  present  system  were  Insignif- 
icant compared  to  the  benefits  that  grew  out 
of  It 

I  think  I  have  myself  participated  in  two 
filibusters  during  the  time  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  this  body,  and  I  have  never  had 
occasion  to  regret  It.  I  believed  that  they 
were  Justified.  I  believe  that  great  good  came 
to  the  country  because  of  those  protracted 
discussions. 

Further  in  the  debates  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
stated  his  position  as  follows: 

The  case  for  free  dabate  In  the  Senate  has 
never  been  better  stated  than  In  a  para- 
graph I  am  about  to  read  from  a  well-known 
book.  It  is  there  said : 

It  is  the  proper  duty  of  a  representative 
body  to  look  diligently  into  every  affair  of 
government  and  to  talk  much  about  what  it 
sees.  It  is  meant  to  be  the  eyes  and  the  voice. 
and  to  embody  the  wisdom  and  wUI  of  its 
constituents.  Unless  Congress  have  and  use 
every  means  of  acqtialnting  Itself  with  the 
acts  and  the  disposition  of  the  administrative 
agents  of  the  Oovemment,  the  country  must 
be  helpless  to  learn  how  It  Is  being  served: 
and  unless  Congress  both  scrutinizes  these 
things  and  sift  them  by  every  form  of  dis- 
cussion the  country  must  remain  In  embar- 
rassing, crippling  Ignorance  of  the  very  af- 
fairs which  It  is  most  important  that  it 
afaould  understand  and  direct. 

The  informing  function  of  Congress 
should  be  preferred  even  to  Its  legislative 
function.  The  argument  is  not  only  that  dis- 
cussed and  interrogated  administration  is  the 
only  pure  and  efficient  administration,  but 
more  than  that,  that  the  only  really  self- 
governing  people  is  that  people  which  dis- 
cusses and  Interrogates  its  administration. 
The  talk  on  the  part  of  Congress  which  we 
sometimes  Justly  condemn  is  the  profltlees 
squabble  of  words  over  frlvoloxis  bills  or  self- 
ish party  Issues.  It  would  be  hard  to  con- 
ceive of  there  being  too  much  talk  about  the 
practical  concerns  and  processes  of  govern- 
ment. Such  talk  it  Is  which,  when  eameatly 
and  purposefully  conducted,  clears  the  pub- 
lic mind  and  shapes  the  demands  of  public 
opinion. 


That.  Mr.  President,  is  taken  from  Con- 
gressional Government  pages  303  and  304, 
written  by  the  present  President  of  the 
United  States  (Woodrow  WUson),  and  I 
think  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  more 
powerful  exposition  of  that  necessity  for 
debate  which.  I  think.  Is  infringed  on  by 
this  proposed  rule. 

Mr.  President,  the  debate  In  1918  was 
one  of  the  most  erudite  and  soul-search- 
ing that  has  ever  taken  place  in  this  body. 
A  few  more  excerpts  are  worth  quoting 
and  please  notice  that  the  speakers  are 
not  from  the  South,  that  they  were  lead- 
ers of  their  day.  and  most  of  them  were 
Republicans.  Here  they  are. 

Warren  O.  Harding,  a  Senator  from 
Ohio: 

I  have  been  hearing  about  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  Senate  since  I  first  entered  poli- 
tics: and  It  was  rather  an  ironical  thing  the 
other  day  that  one  of  the  most  emphatic 
speeches  made  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of 
this  rule  waa  uttered  by  the  very  latest  ar- 
rival In  this  body. 

But  the  reformation  of  the  Senate  has 
long  been  a  fad.  I  came  here  myself  under  the 
impression  that  there  ought  to  be  cloture 
and  limitations  on  debate:  and  the  longer 
I  sit  in  this  body,  the  more  convinced  do  I 
become  that  the  freedom  of  debate  in  the 
United  States  Senate  is  one  of  the  highest 
guarantees  we  have  of  our  American  Insti- 
tutions. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  take  my  seat  I  wish 
to  say  that  the  length  of  a  speech  U  not  the 
measure  of  its  merit. 

While  the  Senate  may  not  listen,  because 
the  Senate  does  not  listen  very  attentlTely 
to  anybody.  I  discover,  though  Congress  may 
not  be  apparently  concerned  and  though  the 
galleries  of  this  body  may  not  be  fUled  to 
add  their  inspiring  attention.  I  charge  you 
now.  Mr.  President,  that  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtee  of  America  will  be  listening. 
This  is  the  one  central  point,  the  one  open 
forum,  the  one  place  In  America  where  there 
Is  freedom  of  debate,  which  is  essential  to 
an  enlightened  and  dependable  public  sen- 
timent, the  guide  of  the  American  Republic. 

Charles  E.  Townsend.  a  Senator  from 
Mlchlfiran : 

It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  our  Republic  when 
the  Senate  ceases  to  be  a  free  and  open 
forum. 

When  I  was  a  Member  of  the  other  House, 
to  me  one  of  the  attractive  features  of  serv- 
ice In  the  Senate  was  that  there  was  an  op- 
portunity for  debate  and  full  consideration. 
I  did  not  expect  to  abiise  that  privilege,  and 
I  never  have  done  so. 

Most  new  Senators  are  instinctively  for  re- 
forming the  rules. 

We  have  been  In  the  habit  of  condemning 
long  speeches  sometimes  and  I  confess  that 
at  times  I  have  criticized  them,  too:  but  I 
have  recalled  that  subsequent  events  have 
shown  that  many  Senators  were  right  In  ap- 
pealing to  the  Senate  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion under  discussion,  and  It  was  their  duty 
to  make  those  appeals  to  the  Senate  if  by  do- 
ing so  they  had  any  hope  of  changing  the 
sentiments  of  the  Senators. 

James  E.  Watson,  a  Senator  from 
Indiana: 

If  this  had  been  the  rule  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate for  the  first  60  years  of  its  existence 
John  C.  Calhoun  would  not  have  been  able 
to  thunder  forth  the  doctrines  in  which  he 
beUeved:  Hajme  could  not  have  announced 
on  the  fioor  the  Ideas  Which  he  so  eloquently 
espoused:  Henry  Clay  would  have  been  un- 
able to  deliver  In  f\iU  any  one  of  the  score 
of  speeches  that  accomplished  so  much  for 
his  coiintry:  and  Daniel  Webster.  Imperious 
orator  of  American  history,  could  not  have 
biased  the  iwthway  of  the  future  in  that  his- 


toric utterance  in  which  he  announced  the 
essential  policies  of  the  Republic  if  its  In- 
stitutions are  to  endure,  for  on  the  fioor  of 
the  U.8.  Senate  and  in  the  open  forum  of 
debate  he  in  a  sense  Bha{>ed  the  destiny  of 
the  Republic  and  molded  the  future  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  Oalljmccr.  Speaking  for  8  hours. 

Mr.  Watson.  And  8  hours,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  Informs  me.  he  spent  In  de- 
livering that  masterful  oration. 

If  this  had  been  the  rule  of  the  Senate  even 
in  our  day.  the  great  debates  that  have  oc- 
curred upon  the  financial  and  econonUc  prob- 
lems which  have  engaged  the  thought  and 
attention  of  the  Republic  could  not  have 
taken  place  to  the  full. 

Reed  Smoot,  a  Senator  from  Utah: 
The  passage  of  this  resolution  means  that 
running  debate  will  be  closed  in  the  future, 
and  I  say  now  that  there  has  been  more  in- 
formation given  to  Senators,  actual  Informa- 
tion, information  that  affected  the  votes  of 
Senators,  more  real  information  gained,  in  a 
running  debate  where  questions  are  freely 
asked,  than  there  Is  in  all  the  set  speeches 
that  were  ever  made  in  this  body. 

James  D.  Phelan.  a  Senator  from 
California: 

It  is  the  history  of  this  body  that  there  are 
empty  benches  occasionally  when  a  Senator 
exceeds  what.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  absen- 
tees, may  be  a  reasonable  time  limit.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  held  In  the  House  of  Commons 
that,  whereas  a  man  had  a  right  to  speak,  he 
had  no  right  to  be  heard. 

The  Senate  rules  serve  by  arresting  hasty 
action.  Members  of  the  House  have  appealed 
to  me  to  save  the  power  of  the  Senate  on 
which  the  Members  of  the  House  themselves 
so  often  rely.  On  It  the  country  relies  to  have 
time  to  deliberate  and  if  necessary  protest. 

Men  are  carried  away  by  passion,  heat,  and 
rancor,  and  they  enact  laws  thoughtlessly: 
again  they  enact  laws  Ignorantly.  Debate  re- 
strains passion:  debate  restrains  heat:  de- 
bate restrains  rancor,  and  at  the  same  time 
debate  commands  deliberation.  Therefore  I 
opp>ose  the  arbitrary  rule  and  stand  for  the 
power  and  dignity  of  the  Senate  which  has 
served  the  country  so  well  In  this  way. 

Prank  B.  Brandegee,  a  Senator  from 
Connecticut : 

Mr.  President,  I  look  at  this  right  of  debate 
not  as  a  right,  much  lees  a  privilege,  which 
we  are  conferring  upon  ourselves  as  a  matter 
of  favor.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  right  which  at- 
taches to  the  sovereign  States  of  the  Union, 
each  of  which  is  represented  here  by  3  Sena- 
tors, and  whose  sole  method  of  putting  Its 
case  before  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  before  this  body  is  through  the  vodce  of 
its  2  Senators. 

So,  I  say  that  this  is  the  forum  of  the 
States.  This  is  a  federated  Government,  in 
which  the  States  reserved  the  right  of  equal 
suffrage  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
and  made  that  the  only  provision  of  the 
OonsUtuUon  which  never  should  be  subject 
to  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  within  the  lifetime  of 
the  Members  of  the  body  there  was  a  pe- 
riod when  the  Republicans  had  but  a 
scant  16  votes.  There  was  a  total  of  96 
votes  in  the  Senate,  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
not  having  achieved  statehood.  The  will 
of  the  majority  at  that  time,  if  unfettered 
and  maliciously  used — as  Washington 
would  say,  "party  spirit" — could  have  de- 
stroyed the  Republican  Party  as  a  politi- 
cal entity  forever  except  and,  but  for. 
♦he  right  of  unlimited  debate  as  now  pre- 
served by  rule  XXII.  It  just  happened  to 
be  the  Democratic  Party  at  that  time  in 
the  overwhelming  majority.  By  the  grace 
of  God.  next  time  it  may  be  the  Repub- 
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lican  Party  and,  although  I  love  my 
brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
I  pray  that,  when  they  wax  supreme  In 
numbers,  they  are  forced  to  guide  them- 
selves by  the  beacon  of  the  right  of 
unlimited  debate. 

Who  knows  what  is  going  to  happen  in 
the  shifting  political  sands  of  today?  Two 
years  from  now  who  will  be  the  majority? 
The  oppressor  now  may  be  the  future  one 
oppressed.  He  screams  loudest  whose  ox 
is  getting  gored,  and  the  resultant  offal 
may  be  the  demise  of  our  country. 

Those  today  who  press  hardest  to 
change  the  rule;  those  who  Insist  most 
determinedly  for  change;  those  who 
would  deny  our  present  free  and  unlim- 
ited debate;  those.  I  warn  you.  will  be 
the  very  ones  who  will  find  In  the  future 
that  this  free  and  unlimited  debate  Is 
needed  for  the  protection  of  their  rights. 

The  world  struggle  today  is  between 
those  people  who  are  free  and  those  peo- 
ple who  are  regimented.  Will  free  people 
and  free  government  survive  or  will  they 
succumb  to  the  forces  of  totalitarianism? 
The  vital  target  of  all  tyrants  is  political 
freedom.  We  are  told  that  democracy 
no  longer  serves  the  people,  that  its  proc- 
esses are  too  cumbersome  and  too  slow. 
Regimentation  means  efficiency,  speed, 
and  progress,  so  efforts  are  made  to  tear 
away  our  safeguards  to  the  institutions 
of  free  governments. 

The  Senate  has  always  been  reluctsuit 
to  invoke  the  cloture  rule,  and  rightly  so. 
and  there  is  a  reason  therefor. 

Cloture  by  Its  nature  is  designed  for 
exceptionsd  circumstances.  Like  the  ex- 
tr«M)rdlnary  waits,  cloture  is  an  extraor- 
dinary procedural  remedy.  It  has  been 
used  gingerly  and  for  limited  purposes. 
The  purpose  of  cloture  was  not  to  gag 
the  opposition.  It  was  not  designed  to  cut 
debate  short  except  where  the  number 
of  Senators  In  favor  of  a  measure  is  over- 
whelming. 

Let  us  remember  that  even  in  the  situ- 
ation where  99  Senators  are  In  favor  of  a 
bill  and  only  one  Senator  opposes  it.  it 
Is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  vast  majority 
not  to  cut  off  the  debate  before  the  one 
Senator  has  an  opportunity  to  set  forth 
his  views. 

The  power  to  cut  off  debate  resides 
with  the  99,  but  the  right  to  cut  off  does 
not  reside  with  the  99;  for  our  political 
heritage  is  a  heritage  which  says  "No, 
a  thousand  times  no."  This  is  the  es- 
sence of  free  and  unlimited  debate. 

The  minority  must  have  the  right  to 
submit  its  views,  and  the  power  of  the 
majority  to  cut  off  debate  must  be  hob- 
bled. The  balance  between  how  much 
hobbling  versus  how  much  free  debate 
is  a  most  delicate  one,  and  this  body  has 
solved  it  with  the  two-thirds  ratio. 

Why  two-thirds,  one  may  ask?  The 
answer  would  seem  to  be  that  our  history 
of  fx)litics  teaches  us  that  the  ratio  of 
two- thirds  Is  a  proper  working  ratio  with 
the  safeguards  needed  to  accomplish  the 
purpose.  Notice  that  this  is  the  ratio  for 
treaties,  constitutional  amendments,  im- 
peachments, et  cetera. 

Proponents  say  that  cloture  is  bene- 
ficial since  it  stops  filibusters.  That  is 
not  the  point.  The  point  is  simply  that 
cloture  is  inherently  dangerous  since  it 

can  oj?erate  to  cut  off  debate.  The  crown- 


ing glory  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  is  Its  right  of  unlimited  debate. 
This  element  distinguishes  it  from  any 
other  elected  assembly  or  representative 
body  In  the  world. 

When  issues  are  smothered,  liberties 
die.  Our  press  is  free,  and  our  right  of 
open  debate  is  unlimited.  The  Senate  is 
our  forum  to  prevent  issues  from  being 
hidden  from  the  people. 

With  free  debate  the  weaker  States 
are  protected  by  the  Senate  and  minority 
opinion  has  a  citadel  that  has  withstood 
the  ravages  of  the  Impatient. 

Mr.  President,  in  1925  Vice  President 
Dawes  took  the  oath  of  office  as  Vice 
President,  and  in  doing  so  addressed  the 
Senate  that  there  was  need  of  a  change 
of  the  rules.  The  press  at  that  time  polled 
the  individual  Senators  as  to  their  views 
of  the  Vice  President's  remarks.  It  is  in- 
teresting that  those  who  responded  to 
the  poll  concluded  invariably  that  the 
Vice  President  had  In  mind  cloture,  al- 
though he  had  not  mentioned  cloture. 
Some  of  the  responses  have  been  pre- 
served, and  I  offer  them  here  to  shed 
light  on  the  present  effort  to  change  rule 

xxn. 

WUUam  D.  Borah,  a  Senator  from 
Idaho : 

I  do  not  know  vrhat  changes  Vice  President 
Dawes  proposes  with  reference  to  the  Sen- 
ate rules.  In  a  general  way  it  seeins  that  he 
would  adopt  strict  cloture.  I  am  opposed  to 
cloture  in  any  form. 

I  have  never  known  a  good  measure  killed 
by  a  filibuster  or  a  debate.  I  have  known  of 
a  vast  number  of  bad  measures,  unrighteous 
measures,  which  could  not  have  been  killed 
In  any  other  way  except  through  long  discus- 
sion and  debate. 

There  Is  nothing  In  which  sinister  and 
crooked  Interests,  seeking  favorable  legisla- 
tion, are  more  interested  right  now  than  in 
cutting  off  discussion  In  Washington. 

Smith  W.  Brookhart,  a  Senator  from 
Iowa: 

I  do  not  think  the  Senate  rule  of  unlim- 
ited debate  will  be  materially  changed.  It  Is 
this  rule  that  makes  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate the  one  great  open  legislative  forum  In 
all  the  world. 

The  rule  sometimes  delays  good  legislation, 
but  never  klUs  It.  Good  legislation  always 
comee  back,  and  finally  wln.s.  The  rule  kills 
a  great  deal  of  bad  legislation.  That  class  of 
legislation  which  cannot  stand  the  light  of 
publicity  will  always  be  killed  by  unlimited 
debate. 

Mr.  President,  I  for  one,  to  keep  my 
conscience,  cannot  agree  to  place  the 
Senate  under  the  same  procedures  as  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  refuse  to  per- 
mit the  procedural  machinery  of  this 
body  to  be  used  by  the  majority  to  de- 
feat a  proposal  before  it  has  had  a 
chance  to  reach  the  floor  for  debate. 
If  I  will  not  permit  this,  I  most  certainly 
will  not  consent  to  a  rule  which  allows 
a  measure  to  reach  the  Senate  fioor  but 
then  arbitrarily  cuts  off  debate. 

Almost  all  constitutional  authorities 
agree  that  under  our  Constitution  the 
Senate  Is  a  continuing  body  and  that  It 
hJis  egutd  representation  for  all  States 
regardless  of  any  consideration  of  either 
population  or  area.  In  fact,  the  Con- 
stitution specifically  prohibits  any 
change  in  State  representation  in  the 
Senate,  an  outcome,  of  course,  of  the 


great  compromise  of  the  Constitutional 

Convention. 

In  fact,  there  would  be  no  Union  today 
without  equal  Senate  representation  as 
between  the  small  and  large  States,  for 
the  small  States  were  not  going  to  give  up 
their  sovereignty  without  the  protection 
of  equality  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

A  House  Member  represents  his  dis- 
trict whereas  a  Senator  represents  his 
State.  The  Representative  ser\'es  for  2 
years,  and  the  entire  body  faces  the  elec- 
torate at  the  same  time.  The  Senate 
serves  for  6  years  only,  one-third  of 
which  is  up  for  election  at  one  time. 
These  are  elemental  differences,  but  it 
is  not  easy  to  realize  that  they  are  funda- 
mental and  make  for  fimdamentally  dif- 
ferent legislative  bodies. 

It  makes  the  Senate  a  continuous  body 
whose  rules  carry  over  from  Congress 
to  Congress, 

It  charger,  a  Senator  with  representing 
his  State  in  the  National  Legislature 
regardless  of  his  party.  And  it  is  only  the 
Senate  privilege  of  unlimited  debate 
which  insures  that  a  Senator  may  dis- 
charge his  duty  effectively. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
examples  and  cases  are  more  telling  in 
an  argument  than  words.  Let  me  give 
the  example  of  the  defeat  of  two  meas- 
ures by  extended  debate,  two  measures 
that  should  have  been  defeated,  and,  save 
the  right  of  the  Senate  to  debate,  they 
would  have  passed. 

On  June  4,  1926,  Senator  Oscar  W. 
Underwood,  of  Alabama,  introduced  a 
cloture  bill.  Two  Senators  rose  in  oppo- 
sion:  Joseph  T.  Robinson  of  Arkansas, 
and  Senator  Reed  of  Missouri.  They  each 
gave  an  example  of  bad  bills  defeated  by 
unlimited  debate.  One  gave  an  example 
of  the  atrocious  force  bill  and  another, 
as  gall  to  Senator  Underwood,  called  at- 
tention to  a  bill  that  the  latter  had  de- 
feated himself  by  debate.  After  the  clo- 
ture bill  was  brought  up,  the  Record 
reads  as  follows: 

Joseph  T.  Robinson,  a  Senator  from 
Arkanssts: 

The  filibuster  has  been  Invoked  compara- 
tively few  times  in  the  history  of  the  co\m- 
try,  and  every  time  It  has  been  Invoked  and 
proved  successful  it  has  been  justified  in 
the  Judgment  and  in  the  conviction  of  the 
public.  If  It  had  not  been  for  the  flUbuster 
that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  himself 
waged,  which  he  led  and  of  which  he  boasted, 
we  would  not  have  been  able  to  defeat  a 
bill  which  authorized  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  permit  Judgments  in  damages 
against  counties  and  municipalities  for  no 
alleged  wrongful  act,  a  bUl  which  took  away 
from  the  local  governmental  institutions  the 
few  remaining  powers  which  they  are  per- 
mitted to  exercise 

The  force  bill  would  have  become  a  law 
but  for  the  organized  and  persistent  oppKJSi- 
tlon  of  Senators  who  saw  In  its  provisions 
dangers  to  the  fundamental  institutions  of 
this  Republic.  They  defeated  It  by  fighting 
and  falUng  t>ack  and  fighting  again  untu  the 
hosts  which  were  assaulting  them  realized 
that  the  attack  had  failed. 

Mr.  Reed  of  Missouri: 

The  late  Senator  Lodge,  sponsor  for  what 
is  called  the  force  bill,  years  afterward.  In- 
deed, only  a  year  or  two  before  his  lamen- 
table death,  stated  to  me  upon  the  fioor  of 
the  Senate  that  he  was  convinced  that  the 
force  bill  was  wrong  and  that  the  resxilt  of 
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the  filibuster  had  been  a  greftt  blesalng  to 
the  country. 

Mr.  Robinson: 

or  course,  the  rules  could  be  amended 
and  Improved,  but  that.  Mr.  President.  l3  not 
the  queetlon.  The  proposition  Is.  'Shall  the 
voice  or  the  people  through  their  Senators 
be  stifled  and  suppressed?'  I  care  not  whether 
Senators  come  rrom  New  England  or  rrom 
the  South,  whether  they  come  rrom  the  West 
or  rrom  the  East.  The  proposition  Is  that 
here  is  one  rorum  which,  under  traditions 
and  precedents,  affords  an  opportunity  ror 
the  public  to  have  expressions  or  Us  views 
through  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

When  I  recall  the  ract  that  under  the 
rules  or  the  House  or  Representatives  one 
man  on  one  side  and  another  man  on  the 
other  side,  rrequently  both  or  them,  really 
agreeing  as  to  the  proposition  In  dispute, 
actually  control  all  the  time  that  Is  allotted; 
that  no  Member  may  speak  except  by  |>er- 
mission  of  someone  else,  and  that  his  only 
remedy  Is  to  print  In  the  Rxcoao  a  speech 
which  rrequently  he  hlmseir  does  not  com- 
prehend and  which  nobody  on  Ood's  earth 
will  ever  read.  I  am  willing  to  vindicate  this 
forum  of  op)en  debate  where  rools  may  be 
arrogant,  but  where  men  who  have  studied 
problems  still  have  a  chance  to  speak. 

Mr.  President,  the  history  of  attempts 
to  make  cloture  more  restrictive  always 
echo  the  same:  it  is  restrict,  restrict  and 
gag,  gag.  gag.  Proponents  give  us  reasons 
that  the  country  cannot  afford  the  time 
for  debate  and  that  the  country  must 
move  with  speed  or  It  will  collapse  or  not 
be  able  to  stand  up  in  an  accelerating, 
atomic,  moon-shooting  world. 

It  just  is  not  true.  Under  the  free  and 
unlimited  debate  of  the  Senate,  the 
country  went  through  all  the  terrible 
War  Between  the  States.  It  fought  World 
War  I  which,  at  the  time,  was  the  great- 
est war  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Then 
the  depression,  then  World  War  n.  then 
Korea,  and  now  Vietnam.  These  all  were 
times  to  try  men's  souls.  Yet  we  went 
through  them  without  cloture,  and  we 
went  successfully  through.  I  have  heard 
no  one  say  that  it  wtis  imperative  that 
we  have  restrictive  debate  in  these  emer- 
gencies. 

Throughout  the  world  today,  we  are 
protecting  liberty  by  arming  our  friends, 
and  all  this  in  the  climate  of  unlimited 
debate. 

Our  country  is  not  great  because  of 
restrictive  laws  and  prohibitions.  It  Is 
great  because  of  the  character  of  the 
people  and  the  character  of  the  men  who 
represent  those  people  in  its  Oovem- 
ment. 

Socrates  exercised  his  right  as  a  free 
Athenian  to  lecture  In  the  marketplace, 
which  lectures  became  incretisingly  po- 
litical as  the  despots  abridged  the  liber- 
ties. It  was  part  of  the  heritage  of  Greece 
that  government  took  place  in  the 
streets  through  free  and  unlimited  de- 
bate. The  tyrants  gave  Socrates  a 
choice:  A  cup  of  hemlock  or  banishment. 
This  was  the  first  great  example  of  a  gag 
rule  in  a  democracy,  an  example  of  clo- 
txure  in  Athens.  It  behooves  us  all  to  read 
today  the  great  oration  of  Socrates  ex- 
plaining why  he  chose  the  hemlock  to 
exile.  His  right  to  8p«ak  was  more  pre- 
cious than  his  life,  for  he  knew  that  a 
gag  was  the  guillotine  of  liberty. 

Many  Senators  have  changed  their 
minds  on  free  debate  versus  cloture.  In 


f£K:t,  it  is  almost  a  pattern  that  new  Sen- 
ators favor  cloture  and  the  longer  they 
remain  In  this  Chamber  the  more  they 
change  their  minds. 

Earlier  today.  I  gave  us  an  example  of 
the  infamous  force  bill  that  was  defeated 
in  the  Senate  by  debate,  which  by  length 
at  the  time  was  labeled  a  filibuster,  but 
which  history  in  its  wisdom  has  labeled 
a  debate  preserving  the  country  from  a 
horrendous  law. 

The  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House 
and  fought  for  by  Senator  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  of  Massachusetts. 

He  came  over  to  the  Senate.  He  was 
very  much  opposed  to  free  and  unlimited 
debate;  he  favored  cloture. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  erudition.  He 
was  a  great  student  not  only  of  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment but  of  all  the  governments  of 
the  world.  However,  he  had  one  great 
thing  to  learn;  and,  being  a  man  of  in- 
tellectual integrity,  he  learned  it  well  and 
admitted  it.  His  change  of  attitude  cov- 
ered the  entire  problem  so  well,  it  is 
worth  setting  out  here  at  some  length. 

Senator  Lodge  said: 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  trace  the  long  strug- 
gle between  these  opposing  rorces  which 
ended  in  the  ntost  ramous  compromise  or  the 
Constitution  or  which  the  Senate  was  the 
vital  element  and  which  finally  enabled  the 
convention  to  bring  its  work  to  a  successful 
conclusion.  It  Is  sufficient  here  to  point  out 
that,  as  the  Constitution  was  necessarily 
made  by  the  States  alone,  they  yielded  with 
the  utmost  reluctance  to  the  grants  of  power 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
and  sought  in  every  way  to  protect  the  rights 
or  the  several  States  against  invasion  by  the 
national  authority.  The  States,  It  must  be 
remembered,  as  they  then  stood,  were  all 
sovereign  States.  Eeu;h  one  possessed  all  the 
rights  and  attributes  or  sovereignty,  and  the 
Constitution  co\ild  only  be  made  by  sur- 
rendering to  the  Oeneral  Government  a  por- 
tion or  these  sovereign  powers.  In  the  Sen- 
ate, accordingly,  the  States  endeavored  to 
secure  every  possible  power  which  woxild  pro- 
tect them  and  their  rights.  They  ordained 
that  each  State  should  have  two  Senators 
without  rererenoe  to  population,  thus  secvir- 
Ing  equality  of  representation  among  the 
States.  They  then  provided  in  article  V  of 
the  Constitution  the  "No  State  without  Its 
consent  should  be  deprived  or  its  equal  sur- 
rrage  in  the  Senate." 

What  I  am  advocating  is  that  the  State 
of  Iowa  or  Mississippi  or  Arizona  or  Cali- 
fornia or  any  other  State  shall  not  be  de- 
nied its  right  to  be  heard  in  the  UjS. 
Senate. 

Senator  Lodge  went  on: 

Except  on  some  mere  occasions,  the  Sen- 
ate has  been  the  conservative  part  of  the  leg- 
islative branch  or  the  Government.  The  clo- 
ture and  otner  drastic  rules  ror  preventing 
delay  and  comp>eUing  action  which  it  has 
been  round  necessary  to  adopt  and  apply  In 
the  House  or  Representatives  have  never,  ex- 
cept in  a  most  restricted  rorm,  been  admitted 
in  the  Senate.  Debate  in  the  Senate  haa  re- 
mained practically  unlimited,  and  despite  the 
impatience  which  unrestricted  debate  orten 
creates,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the 
long  run  it  has  been  most  important  and  in- 
deed very  essential  to  rree  and  democratic 
goverrunent  to  have  one  body  where  every 
great  question  could  be  rully  and  deliberately 
discussed. 

Senator  Lodge  continued: 
The  Senate,  I  believe — 
And  here  is  the  man  whose  bill  was 
defeated  by  free  and  unlimited  debate — 
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The  Senate,  I  believe,  has  never  railed  to 
act  in  any  case  or  importance  where  a  major- 
ity or  the  body  really  and  genuinely  desired 
to  have  action  and  the  rull  opportunity  for 
deliberation  and  discussion  characteristic  of 
the  Senate  has  prevented  much  rash  legis- 
lation bom  or  the  passion  of  an  election 
struggle  and  has  perfected  still  more  that 
which  ultimately  found  its  way  to  the  statute 
books. 

And  then  he  closed  with  these  words: 
The  Members  of  the  United  States  Senate 
have  always  cherished  the  rreedom  or  de- 
bate which  has  existed  in  this  chamber.  Sen- 
ators have  been  reluctant  to  adopt  any  rule 
of  cloture,  and,  even  after  the  present  rule 
waa  adopted  In  1917,  they  have  been  reluctant 
to  Invoke  it  Clotiire  Is  a  gag  rule.  It  shuts 
off  debate.  It  forces  all  free  and  open  dis- 
cussion to  come  to  an  end.  Such  a  practice 
destroys  the  deliberative  runctlon  which  la 
the  very  roundatlon  ror  the  existence  or  the 
Senate.  It  was  the  Intent  or  the  rramers  or 
the  Pederal  Constitution  to  obtain  rrom  the 
upper  Chamber  or  the  Congress  a  different 
point  or  view  rrom  that  secured  in  the  House 
or  Representatives.  Thus  the  longer  time,  the 
more  advanced  age,  the  smaller  numtjer,  the 
equal  representation  or  all  States.  Carerul 
and  thorough  consideration  or  legislation  Is 
more  orten  needed  then  the  limitation  or  de- 
bate. 

Many  years  later  Senator  Lister  Hill 
from  the  State  of  Alabama  commented 
on  Senator  Lodge's  statement  in  the  fol- 
lowing vein: 

Senator  Lodge  knew,  even  as  we  know,  of 
the  temptations  and  the  pressures  that  come. 
He  knew  how  a  party  In  control,  perhaps  at 
the  moment  somewhat  intoxicated  with  Its 
new-found  power  or  perhaps  rorgetrul  or  the 
great  responsibility  or  power,  may  be  whipped 
on  by  pressure  groups  or  spurred  by  some 
political  expediency  to  act  without  rull  and 
complete  deliberation  and  mature  considera- 
tion and  do  the  very  thing  that  George  Wash- 
ington warned  us  against. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  belief  that  those 
who  ask  today  for  a  three-fifths  cloture 
rule  are  not  looking  to  that  end  alone. 
That  is  Just  an  oasis  stop  on  the  way  to 
their  Mecca.  What  some  of  the  propo- 
nents of  a  three-fifths  cloture  really  de- 
sire is  majority  rule  on  cloture.  They 
want  a  rule  to  cut  off  debate  by  a  major- 
ity, and  I  expect  that  by  a  majority  Uiey 
mean  a  majority  of  a  quorum.  Now,  of 
course,  that  statement  does  not,  by  any 
means,  apply  to  all  who  support  Senate 
Resolution  9. 

The  temptations  of  a  majority  cloture 
to  the  party  In  power  are  overwhelming. 
The  majority  cloture  would  be  an  offen- 
sive weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  party 
•in  power  awesome  to  behold.  Abuses 
could  not  be  prevented.  It  is  certainly 
true  that  power  corrupts  and  total  power 
corrupts  totally. 

When  any  party  program  becomes 
tragged  down  by  debate,  the  gag  would 
come  out.  And  in  time  the  very  threat 
of  the  gag  being  available  would  coerce 
the  minority  Into  sullen  silence. 

The  majority  would  then  rationalize 
the  bringing  out  of  the  gag.  It  is  best  for 
the  country:  the  majority  of  the  voters 
want  it  applied:  an  extensive  debate  is 
a  sign  of  weakness  to  our  foreign  adver- 
saries; the  majority  would  be  derelict  in 
Its  duty  if  the  gag  was  not  used. 

I  believe  the  majority  would  be  com- 
pletely helpless  from  the  great  pressure 
groups  who  in  their  greed  to  secure  fa- 
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vorable  legislation,  would  continually 
clamor  for  the  use  of  the  gag.  In  fact 
every  citizen  to  protect  himself  economi- 
cally would  have  to  Join  a  pressure  group 
to  obtain  equality  In  the  rush  for  legisla- 
tive favors. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  today  has  a 
sense  of  responsibility  and  a  devotion  to 
duty  unmatched  in  any  legislative  body 
of  the  world.  But  put  in  harsh  cloture 
rules  and  you  not  only  open  wide  the 
door  but  you  extend  the  Invitation  for 
men  to  depart  from  these  fine  sensibili- 
ties. The  party  spirit  will  envelope  the 
Senate,  for  me  the  individual  is  no  more, 
the  caucus  of  the  party  takes  over.  The 
cry  of  anguish  in  the  House  is:  "I  must 
go  along  with  the  party."  for  the  House 
ffpereites  by  party. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  types  of 
majority  and  if  we  are  not  careful  we 
can  confuse  ourselves.  For  instance,  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  does  not  always 
mean  a  majority  of  the  Senators  from 
States  of  large  population.  A  Senate  ma- 
jority composed  largely  of  Senators  from 
sparsely  populated  States  might  well  rep- 
resent only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
total  population.  Therefore,  a  minority 
of  Senators  might  represent  States  with 
a  majority  of  the  total  population.  The 
power  of  the  Senate  minority  to  protect 
itself  by  free  and  unlimited  debate  is  a 
pedestal  upon  which  we  all  can  enshrine 
our  liberty.  The  minority  has  rights  and 
when  these  rights  are  trampled  upon  by 
the  majority  there  is  a  remedy,  a  pro- 
tection. In  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  the  minority  can  debate  its  loss 
of  rights.  The  great  force  of  our  media 
will  pick  up  the  debate  and  disseminate 
the  views  and  counterviews  throughout 
the  land.  After  the  people  think  about  it 
and  discuss  the  majority  view  of  the 
Senate  might  be  the  minority  view  of  the 
country.  It  can  happen.  It  has  happened. 

The  able  senior  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas in  his  debate  on  the  1967  cloture 
change  pointed  out  from  quotes  that 
geography  has  nothing  to  do  with  this 
issue.  I,  too.  am  a  Southern  Senator  and 
I,  too,  wish  to  point  out  that  geography 
is  not  controlling.  For  decades  cloture 
became  enmeshed  in  the  nortliem  cities 
with  civil  rights.  This  is  a  fallacy  and  It 
has  hurt  the  coimtry.  Let  us  consider 
Senator  McClellan's  sectional  quotes 
which  nm  the  gamut  from  New  England 
to  the  West: 

During  the  course  or  bis  speech  in  opposi- 
tion to  cloture.  Senator  George  T.  Hoar,  or 
Massachusetts,  said:  "There  is  a  virtue  in 
unlimited  debate,  the  philosophy  or  which 
cannot  be  detected  upon  surface  considera- 
tion." 

Senator  Key  Plttman,  of  Nevada,  after  not- 
ing that  In  his  early  years  In  the  Senate, 
he  had  been  a  crusader  for  strict  cloture,  de- 
clared: "Exp)erlence,  through  long  years  of 
legislative  practice,  has  forced  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  I  was  In  error." 

He  became  convinced  of  the  great  value, 
of  the  tremendous  merit  or  unlimited  debate. 

Then,  referring  to  the  cloture  rule  In  the 
House  and  Its  effect  on  the  legislative  proc- 
ess In  that  body,  he  went  on  to  state  that — 
"•  •  'it  must  be  admitted  that  bills  or 
^Teat  importance,  containing  thoxisands  or 
different  Items,  are  passed  within  a  rew  hours 
and  without  sufficient  debate  or  considera- 
tion. It  has  been  the  extended  and  rull  de- 
bate in  the  Senate  that  advised  the  country 
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with  respect  to  vital  legislation,  and,  through 
this  information,  molded  public  opinion. 

He  stated  further : 

The  Senate  was  founded  as  a  part  of  our 
institutions  for  the  protection  of  minorities, 
not  alone  minority  parties,  but  minority 
populations  and  minority  principles.  To  es- 
tablish a  clotiire  such  as  they  have  In  the 
House  would  nullify  the  very  purpose  of 
the  United  States  Senate.  •    •   • 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  fully  advised,  but 
there  Is  a  rumor  abroad  in  the  Chamber,  In 
the  corridors,  and  in  the  cloak  rooms  that  a 
movement  is  underway,  by  a  manipulation  of 
the  rules  and  by  curious  Interpretation  of 
them,  to  bring  about  that  very  result:  To 
nullify  one  of  the  original  and  fundamental 
purjxwes  of  the  Senate. 

Senator  Plttman  stated  further :  "Let  those 
who  contend  for  the  cloture  point  to  par- 
ticular instances,  if  they  can,  wherein  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  have  been  destructive  of 
the  progress  of  our  people.  It  is  possible  that 
our  country  suffers  from  too  much  legisla- 
tion, rather  than  too  little." 

I  ask  any  Senator  who  Is  Interested  In 
the  subject  at  this  hour  to  meditate  upon 
that  stat«:ment.  Where  do  we  find  ourselves 
today?  What  Is  our  leader  In  this  body  ad- 
monishing us?  What  did  the  President  Inti- 
mate in  his  state  or  the  Union  message? — 
that  we  have  acted  hastily,  that  we  have 
passed  much  legislation  without  due  study 
and  proper  deliberation,  and  that  today  •we 
have  a  hodgepodge  on  our  hands.  Oiir  leader 
has  called  upon  the  Senate  at  this  session 
to  do  an  oversight  Job,  to  go  back  and  try 
to  correct  some  or  the  things  that  have 
already  been  done,  which  should  not  have 
been  done,  and  would  not  have  been  done, 
possibly,  had  there  been  more  debate  and 
more  constructive  deliberation  Instead  or  un- 
dertaking, as  we  did  In  some  instances,  to 
whip  up  the  horses  and  drive  through  to  the 
finish  line  irrespective  or  the  waste  and 
squander  that  rell  by  the  wayside  In  oiu-  rush 
to  the  goal. 

Senator  Smith  W.  Brookhart,  or  Iowa, 
pointed  out  that,  "The  Senate  Rule  or  un- 
limited debate  makes  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate the  one  great  open  legislative  forum  In 
all  the  world. 

"That  Is  still  true  today. 

"The  rule  sometimes  delays  good  legisla- 
tion, but  never  kills  It.  Good  legislation  al- 
ways comes  back  and  finally  wins.  The  rule 
kills  a  great  deal  of  bad  legislation  (Congres- 
sional Digest.  Nov.  1926,  p.  308) ." 

Mr.  President,  the  rule  does  not  kill  all  of 
the  bad  legislation  by  any  means. 

Senator  Hiram  Johnson,  or  California,  in 
a  vigorous  statement  In  opposition  to  cloture 
declared  that,  "The  last  place  In  all  this 
world  where  freedom  obtains,  the  place  where 
freedom  of  speech  may  be  abused,  abused, 
abused,  and  abused  again,  but  the  last  rree 
ronmi.  In  that  day  will  then  have  been  de- 
stroyed and  we  here  this  day  have  com- 
mended and  made  easy  that  destruction." 

Senator  Hiram  Johnson,  or  California,  was 
not  a  conservative,  he  was  not  a  reactionary, 
and  he  was  not  a  southerner.  In  his  day  and 
time  he  was  a  great  liberal.  He  recognized 
that  there  would  be  rorged  a  two-edged 
sword,  one  that  would  serve  to  Impede  liberal 
progress,  Just  as  It  would  serve  to  assassinate 
any  opposition. 

Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  the  elder,  or 
Massachusetts,  also  cpp>osed  cloture  saying: 
"Carerul  and  thorough  consideration  or  legis- 
lation Is  more  often  needed  than  the  limi- 
tation or  debate," 

Mr.  President,  in  some  respects  the 
Senate  acts  as  a  court  of  review.  It  re- 
views nominations  on  Its  advice  and  con- 
sent. It  reviews  treaties.  It  reviews  im- 
peachments. And  strangely  enough  in  its 
evolution,  it  has  come  to  act  as  an  appel- 


late court  to  the  legislation  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  lapse  of 
time  between  the  passage  of  a  House  bill 
and  the  ultimate  Senate  often  gives  the 
country  a  chance  to  "jell"  its  opinions. 
This  "stop-gap"  time  as  it  has  often  been 
called  is  most  helpful  on  many  occasions. 
Hasty  majority  action  is  prevented  by 
prolonged  debate.  The  gears  of  the  Sen- 
ate mill  grind  fine,  for  the  Senate  in  its 
peculiar  construction  does  not  represent 
a  consensus  of  the  people  or  even  of  the 
States. 

The  independence  of  the  legislative 
disappears  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
diminishing  of  deliberation.  Bossism  and 
cloture  are  synonyms.  Gag  rule  is  the 
foundation  of  machine  rule.  The  Reichs- 
tag stopped  talking  when  Hitler  said 
nein,  and  a  nyet  in  Russia  served  the 
same  purpose.  When  we  lay  the  founda- 
tion, the  me<:hanics  of  mawjhine  rule  be- 
come very  s.xnple.  We  take  one  or  two 
bosses,  shake  them  up  with  a  party  cau- 
cus, then  salt  with  the  principle  of  con- 
trol through  a  majority  of  a  majority  and 
presto  we  have  a  machine  rule.  It  is  also 
interesting  to  note  that  a  majority  of  a 
majority  by  way  of  the  caucus  route  Is 
almost  invariably  a  minority  of  the 
whole. 

What  do  bosses  do  when  they  become 
bosses?  Boss,  I  guess,  means  to  push 
around  and  that  is  what  they  do,  but  we 
know  it  as  coercion.  They  have  at  their 
fingertips  many  kinds  of  the  rack  and 
screw.  They  would  be  in  the  position  to 
take  care  of  subservient  Members  pri- 
marily Interested  in  local  legislation,  and 
to  dispense  patronage  favors  to  those 
who  prove  faithful.  Machines  such  as  this 
are  manipulated  from  the  outside  by 
dominant  poUtlcal  and  economic  inter- 
ests. Pressure  groups  would  be  supreme 
In  the  land.  I  am  against  any  change  in 
the  rules  which  places  the  mace  and 
scepter  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
lobbyists. 

A  former  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  from  the  Far  West  State 
of  Nevada  made  this  statement  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee  on  a 
pending  cloture  hearing: 

The  rules  which  govern  the  Senate  are 
rounded  in  deep  human  experience.  They  are 
the  result  or  more  than  a  century  or  tireless 
effort  to  conserve  and  to  render  stable  and 
secure  the  rights  and  liberties  or  the  people. 
The  Senate  or  the  United  States  preserves, 
vrtthout  restraint,  as  no  other  legislative  body 
preserves,  the  two  basic  essentials  or  wise  leg- 
islation— the  right  of  free  amendment  and 
the  right  of  unlimited  debate.  The  urgent 
need  or  the  Congress  Is  seldom  greater  speed, 
but  always  more  thorough  consideration  In 
law  making.  Great  evils  orten  result  rrom 
hasty  legislation.  Rarely,  on  the  contrary,  do 
such  evils  result  from  the  delay  occasioned 
by  full  discussion  and  deliberation. 

I  am  in  wholehearted  agreement  with 
my  former  committee  colleague.  Senator 
Pat  McCarran,  of  Nevada. 

If  the  Senate  acts  in  an  appellate  ca- 
pacity, and  most  people  agree  it  does, 
then  it  would  seem  that  open  debate  is 
imperative,  for  how  else  could  it  carefully 
inspect  legislation?  The  House  does  not 
debate;  it  uses  the  caucus  and  the  gavel. 
So  there  would  seem  to  be  a  need  for 
one  place  of  mature  deliberation.  The 
difference  between  Government  fiat  and 
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democracy  is  the  difference  of  time  the 
representatives  of  the  people  are  per- 
mitted to  scrutinize  the  law  to  be. 

It  Is  true  that  under  present  Senate 
rules  a  minority  bloc  or  even  one  stead- 
fast Senator  may  retard  hasty  legisla- 
tion. However,  neither  the  bloc  nor  the 
one  can  prevent  legislation  indefinitely 
where  there  is  a  widespread  and  Insistent 
demand  by  the  public.  By  Its  very  nature 
a  successful  filibuster  against  an  impor- 
tant bill  Indicates  there  is  substantial 
public  and  senatorial  opinion  against  the 
bill.  I  say.  Mr.  President,  let  the  minority 
express  itself. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  above  and  many 
other  reasons,  it  is  necessary  and  proper 
that  the  Senate  reject  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 9. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
start  of  the  current  session  of  the  Con- 
gress, 51  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  are 
seeldng  to  bring  the  rules  of  tlie  Senate 
into  accord  with  its  refiponslbilitles.  The 
two  rights  of  Members  of  the  Senate  that 
are  critical  in  the  democratic  system  are 
the  right  to  debate  and  the  right  to  vote. 
Not  only  are  they  rights  but  in  respond- 
ing to  the  needs  of  the  Nation  and  to 
their  constituents.  Senators  have  corre- 
sponding responsibilities  both  to  explore 
each  issue  in  full  debate  and  ultimately 
to  express  the  majority  will  through  a 
public  recording  of  the  ayes  and  nays. 

Historically,  the  balance  between  those 
two  rights  has  been  changing  and  the 
Nation  is  becoming  more  convinced  that 
ultimately  the  point  is  reached  when  the 
right  to  debate  must  give  way  to  the 
right  to  vote. 

Even  75  years  ago.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
stated: 

If  the  courteay  of  unlimited  debate  Is 
granted,  It  miist  carry  with  It  the  reciprocal 
courteey  of  pennltUng  a  vote  after  due  dis- 
cussion. If  thU  ts  not  the  caee.  the  system 
U  Impoealble.  Of  the  two  rlghte,  moreover, 
that  of  voting  U  the  higher  and  more  Im- 
portant. We  ought  to  have  both,  and  debate 
certainly  in  ample  measure,  but  if  we  are 
farced  to  chooee  between  them,  the  right  of 
aoUon  must  prevail  over  the  right  of  dis- 
cussion. To  vote  without  debating  is  p«rlIo\u. 
but  to  debate  and  never  vote  Is  Imbecile. 

Since  the  two- third  rule  was  adopted 
54  years  ago  in  1917,  there  have  been  49 
attempts  at  cloture.  Eight  succeeded.  If 
the  proposed  amendment  to  the  rules  Is 
adopted,  15  not  just  eight  of  those  peti- 
tions would  have  been  successful.  What 
is  important  to  recognize  is  that  it  would 
not  have  opened  the  floodgates  in  any 
way.  shape,  or  form.  It  would  not  have 
unduly  restricted  the  ability  of  the  Sen- 
ators to  expose  questions  to  debate.  But 
In  Important  instances  it  would  have 
permitted  the  Senate  to  act. 

At  some  point,  a  substantial  majority 
must  be  able  to  work  its  will  in  order  to 
carry  out  its  representative  function. 
Without  that  ability,  the  right  to  the  vast 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  this  land  to 
equal  representation  would  be  denied  by 
the  will  of  a  handful  of  Senators. 

The  issue  at  hand  is  the  determina- 
tion of  how  substantial  a  majority  Is  re- 
quired to  justify  the  sUUing  of  Senate 
spokesmen  for  a  particular  minority 
viewpoint.  The  present  two-third  rule 
has  no  holy  or  preordained  origin.  It  was 


created  by  men  on  the  basis  of  their 
experience  in  the  1917  era. 

Since  then,  we  have  had  five  decades 
of  experience  to  evaluate  their  conclu- 
sions, and  now  51  Senators  are  .suggest- 
ing a  reasonable  and  justifiable  modifica- 
tion from  two-thirds  to  a  three-fifths 
majority  of  those  Senators  present  and 
voting  on  the  basis  of  our  past  experi- 
ence. 

But  that  is  not  all  that  is  being  de- 
cided during  these  debates.  Also,  we  are 
debating  whether  a  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate has  ttie  right  to  adopt  or  change  the 
standing  rules  at  the  start  of  each  ses- 
sion and  whether  the  Senate  is  itself  a 
continuing  body.  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  Nation's  founders  meant  for  a  Sen- 
ate meeting  for  the  first  time  to  be  bound 
by  the  rules  adopted  by  a  previous 
Congress. 

What  is  being  sought  here  today  is  a 
reasonable,  balanced  compromise  that 
would  blend  and  protect  the  best  of  Sen- 
ate tradition — its  abihty  to  expose  to  the 
Nation  the  details  of  any  single  bill — and 
to  ease  the  impact  of  Its  worst  tradi- 
tions— the  obstinate  denial  of  the  Sen- 
ate's ability  to  act. 

At  a  time  in  our  history  when  men  are 
restless  with  the  responsiveness  of  its  in- 
stitutions, the  delay  in  the  enactment  of 
vital  social  legislation  can  produce  a  dis- 
integration of  respect  for  institutions  and 
laws.  That  potential  exists  today  and  it  is 
a  condition  that  we  cannot  afford.  Much 
of  the  loss  of  faith  in  our  institutions 
relates  directly  to  the  continued  failure 
of  American  democratic  institutions  to 
make  good  on  past  promises  whether  to 
end  poverty  or  hunger  or  discrimination. 
Historically,  the  Inability  to  end  debate 
on  the  filibuster  has  meant  the  delay  or 
defeat  of  many  of  these  measures. 

The  conclusion  of  Senate  business  last 
year  was  perhaps  the  most  recent  exam- 
ple of  the  difficulty  that  the  Senate  can 
unwittingly  Impose  upon  itself  by  archaic 
and  restrictive  rules. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  Informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  20  United 
States  Code  42  and  43,  the  Speaker  had 
appointed  Mr.  Mahon,  Mr.  Rooney  of 
New  York,  and  Mr.  Bow  members  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  on  the  pfu-t  of  the  House. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  Idaho).  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of 
the  Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Pxiblic 
Law  754  of  the  81st  Congress,  appoints 
Larry  A.  Herrmarm  to  the  Federal  Rec- 
ords Council. 


S.  594— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  EMERGENCY  LABOR 
DISPUTE  PROVISIONS  OP  THE 
LABOR-MANAGEMENT  RELATIONS 
ACT 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce and  I  ask  to  have  appropriately  re- 


ferred a  bill  aimed  at  giving  the  Presi- 
dent broad  power  to  deal  with  paralyz- 
ing strikes  and  lockouts  which  threaten 
national  or  regional  health  and  safety. 

I  believe  early  hearings  will  be  sched- 
uled by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  on  emergency  dispute 
legislaUon.  Including  this  bill  and  the 
administration  proposal.  I  say  this  after 
consultation  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

This  is  a  very  urgent  matter.  Our 
country  has  been  very  lucky  in  recent 
years  not  to  have  been  plimged  into  a  very 
profound  crisis  because  of  the  absence 
of  such  legislation.  For  example,  if  we 
faced  a  railroad  strike  and  a  determined 
minority  took  it  Into  its  mind  to  pre- 
vent action  upon  an  ad  hoc  bill,  then  a 
strike  might  occur,  in  which  event  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  predicts 
chaos  in  any  effort  to  work  out  with  the 
unions  a  means  for  moving  whatever  is 
essential  to  the  national  health  and 
safety.  The  unions  might  disagree,  but 
we  never  know  until  we  get  into  it.  That 
Is  one  of  a  dozen  examples  involving 
transportation,  and  other  basic  indus- 
tries, which  could  produce  grave  national 
emergencies.  So  we  have  been  lucky,  but 
our  luck  caimot  hold  out  forever.  It  is 
critically  important  that  this  matter 
be  dealt  with. 

Yesterday  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Griffin)  introduced  the  adminis- 
tration bill.  I  said  then  that  I  hailed  that 
action  by  the  administration  and  by 
Senator  Griffin.  I  am  introducing  my 
own  bill  today,  which  differs  in  several 
important  respects  from  the  adminis- 
tration bUl. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  would  amend 
the  emergency  dispute  provisions  of  the 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act  in  or- 
der to  provide  permanent  protection  for 
the  national  or  region£il  health  and 
safety  when  it  is  threatened  by  paralyz- 
ing strikes  or  lockouts.  This  bill  is  de- 
signed to  end  the  periodic  crises  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  because  of  strikes  or 
lockouts  which  threaten  the  national  or 
regional  health  and  safety. 

The  bill  would  make  the  following  ma- 
jor changes  in  present  law : 

First.  In  the  event  that  an  emergency 
dispute  is  not  settled  within  the  80-day 
cooling  off  period  provided  imder  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  the  President  would 
have  the  power  to  issue  an  Executive 
order,  prescribing  the  procedures  to  be 
followed  by  the  parties  thereafter,  and 
any  other  actions  which  he  determines 
to  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  pro- 
tect the  health  and  safety  of  the  Nation 
or  region  of  the  Nation  affected  by  the 
dispute. 

Second.  The  emergency  disputes  pro- 
visions of  Taft-Hartley  would  be  made 
applicable  to  disputes  which  threaten 
the  health  and  safety  of  a  region  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  the  whole  nation. 
That  Is  a  very  important  and  material 
change. 

Third.  The  existing  emergency  pro- 
cedures of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  would 
t)e  repealed;  all  industries  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  emergency  procedures  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  as  It  would  be 
amended  by  the  bUl. 

Fourth.  Emergency  boards  would  be 
permitted  to  make  recommendations  if 
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the  President  so  directs  and  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  given  power  to  freeze  the 
status  quo  for  30  days  before  invoking 
the  court-ordered  80-day  injunction  in 
order  to  permit  bargaining  with  respect 
to  emergency  board  recommendations  or 
findings. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  calling 
attention  to  the  need  for  permanent  leg- 
islation to  fill  the  gap  in  our  present  laws 
which  requires  Congress  to  act  on  an  ad 
hoc  basis  to  protect  our  health  and  safety 
when  it  is  threatened  by  strikes  or  lock- 
outs. In  the  past  I  have  advocated  a 
limited  seizure  approach,  as  the  tradi- 
tional governmental  remedy,  and  the  one 
which  interferes  least  with  free  collective 
bargaining. 

As  a  result  of  our  experience  over  the 
years  with  one-shot  emergency  legisla- 
tion. I  have  decided  that  a  much  broader 
approach  to  this  problem  is  more  appro- 
priate, and  will  also  have  a  better  chance 
of  gaining  support  in  Congress  and  from 
the  public. 

This  bill  would  provide  the  comprehen- 
sive, permanent  protection  against  para- 
lyzing strikes  or  lockouts  which  the  Na- 
tion so  desperately  needs.  At  the  same 
time,  because  It  does  not  limit  the  reme- 
dies available  to  the  President  to  one,  or 
a  few  selected  steps,  it  would  also  provide 
the  fiexibility  which  is  essential  if  we  are 
to  preserve  collective  bargaining  and  deal 
with  extraordinary  types  of  disputes.  The 
President  would  be  authorized  to  invoke 
any  of  the  traditional  remedies  utilized 
to  resolve  labor  disputes.  For  example, 
fact-finding,  extension  of  the  status  quo, 
seizure  and  partlsd  operation,  mediation 
to  finality,  arbitration,  and  the  "final 
offer  selection"  procedure  of  the  admin- 
istration's bill  would  be  among  the  avail- 
able remedies. 

I  emphasize  that  no  remedy  could  be 
Invoked  by  the  President  which  was 
vetoed  by  one  House  of  Congress  within 
15  days  after  he  proposes  it.  That  proce- 
dure is  analogous  to  the  Reorganization 
Act  procedure  which  has  built  into  it  a 
means  to  deal  with  filibusters  or  extended 
debate  in  the  Senate,  so  this  action  could 
not  be  blocked  Eind  the  resolution  would 
have  to  be  acted  on. 

Admittedly,  the  powers  which  would 
be  granted  to  the  President  under  this 
bill  are  extremely  broad.  They  are  not, 
however,  unlimited.  There  are  several 
built-in  checks  against  arbitrary  fiction 
by  the  President.  Thus,  as  I  have  noted, 
either  House  of  Congress  may  veto  the 
President's  order  within  15  days;  the  ac- 
tion ordered  by  the  President  must  be 
"necessary  or  appropriate"  to  deal  with 
the  threat  to  health  and  safety  posed  by 
the  dispute;  and  the  President's  exercise 
of  his  broad  power  must  be  preceded  by 
a  court  determination  that  a  threat  to 
health  and  safety  exists  and  the  Issu- 
ance of  an  80-day  cooling-off  injunction. 

Furthermore  the  bill  specifically  pro- 
vides that — 

Such  executive  order  shall  be  In  effect  for 
the  shortest  period  of  time  consistent  with 
the  emergency  and  the  resolution  of  the  dis- 
pute, and  shall  (1)  provide  for  the  mainte- 
nance or  resumption  of  operations  and  serv- 
ices essential  to  the  national  or  regional 
health  and  safety  (2)  encourage  resolution 
ot  the  dispute  through  collective  l)argaln- 
Ing  (3)   encourage  and  preserve  future  col- 


lective bargaining  with  Industry  affected,  and 
(4)  to  the  extent  consistent  with  meeting 
the  emergency,  avoid  undue  Interference 
with  the  rights  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute. 

The  thrust  of  the  bill  Is  essentially  to 
deal  with  threats  to  the  national  health 
sold  safety — emergencies — and  provide 
for  how  they  may  be  obviated  or  how 
the  people  may  be  safeguarded  notwith- 
standing a  strike  or  lockout. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  introduce  to- 
day is  designed  to  cover  the  whole  field. 
The  administration's  proposal — and  I 
paid  my  respects  to  it — is  limited;  it 
deals  only  with  trtmsportation.  In  addi- 
tion, my  bill  applies  to  regional  as  well 
as  national  disputes,  and,  again,  in  that 
way  it  is  broader  than  the  administra- 
tion's. The  third  way  in  which  it  is 
broader  is  that  the  remedies  it  author- 
izes are  not  limited  to  three  remedies 
specified  in  the  administration's  bill; 
namely,  a  30-day  extension  of  the  status 
quo,  partial  operation,  and  "final  offer 
selection." 

I  do  not,  however,  want  these  differ- 
ences to  be  construed  as  criticism  of  the 
administration's  proposal.  The  President 
deser\-es  enormous  credit  for  sending  up 
an  imaginative  proposal,  which  merits 
the  most  serious  consideration  by  the 
Congress,  and  for  according  this  legis- 
lation the  high  priority  it  deserves. 

I  have  introduced  my  own  proposal 
today  because  I  believe  that  broader  pro- 
tection, and  more  flexibility,  is  necessary 
to  protect  the  coimtry,  smd  because  I 
believe  that  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  should  have  alternative 
approaches  before  It  when  hearings  are 
held  on  this  legislation.  It  may  well  be 
that  the  committee,  and  the  Congress, 
will  conclude  that  it  would  be  better  to 
begin  with  a  limited  law  in  the  most 
critical  area,  which  xmquestionably  is 
transportation,  than  to  legislate  more 
broadly. 

The  point  I  want  to  emphasize  today 
is  my  complete  agreement  with  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
that  this  legislation  deserves  top  priority 
in  the  92d  Congress. 

Pour  times  in  the  past  7  years — twice 
last  year — Congress  has  been  required 
to  act  to  avert  nationwide  railroad 
strikes.  At  present  we  are  facing  a 
March  1  deadline  In  the  dispute  on  which 
we  acted  last  December ;  if  no  settlement 
is  reached  by  that  date  we  may  well  have 
to  act  again. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  believe  this_ 
legislation  to  be  very  urgent.  I  just  can^ 
not  believe  that  we  will  not  have  the 
courage  to  face  our  responsibility  to  pro- 
tect  the   American   people   from   these 
types  of  disputes. 

The  best  way  to  destroy  government  is 
by  anarchy,  and  this  is  what  my  bill 
seeks  to  avoid. 

The  fact  is  that  congressional  inac- 
tion on  permanent  emergency  labor- 
management  dispute  legislation  is  an  in- 
vitation to  tragedy.  The  American  peo- 
ple should  not  be  left  hanging  on  the 
edge  of  a  precipice  as  they  are  now, 
wholly  dependent  on  ad  hoc  congres- 
sional action  to  protect  the  Nation  from 
the  crippling  impact  of  major  labor  dis- 
putes involving  national  or  regional 
paralysis. 


I  am  aware  that  the  continuing  stale- 
mate over  legislation  to  deal  with  the 
emergency  strike  problem,  coupled  with 
the  enactment  of  ad  hoc  laws  to  deal 
with  railroad  disputes  four  times  in  the 
last  7  years,  has  led  some  to  conclude 
that  perhaps  no  legislation  is  really 
desirable — that  Congress  can  always  be 
coimted  upon  to  act  when  a  true  emer- 
gency occurs  and  that  it  is  best  to  leave 
the  nature  of  the  solution  In  doubt  until 
Congress  does  act.  By  keeping  the  parties 
guessing,  you  encourage  them  to  bargain, 
according  to  this  theory. 

That  is  an  appealing  rationale  for 
avoiding  a  hard  issue,  but  in  my  opinion 
those  who  embrace  it  are  plaj'ing  Rus- 
sian roulette  with  the  American  people's 
security. 

Congress  may  or  may  not  act  promptly 
to  deal  with  an  emergency  dispute,  and 
equally  important,  imder  the  stress  of  an 
immediate  emergency  cannot  always  be 
coimted  on  to  act  in  the  most  desirable 
way.  If  the  experience  of  the  four  ad  hoc 
laws  for  railroad  disputes  and  one  near- 
miss  in  the  airlines  dispute  of  1966  has 
taught  us  anything,  it  is  that  rational 
consideration  of  these  problems  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  given  the  enormous 
political,  economic  and  regional  pres- 
sures which  are  brought  to  t)ear  during 
an  emergency.  We  got  a  small  taste  of 
what  is  in  store  for  us  last  December  in 
the  dispute  which  erupted  over  whether 
to  legislate  a  pay  increase  of  13'/^  per- 
cent in  connection  with  extending  the 
strike  deadline  until  March  1.  1971. 
Whatever  the  merits  of  that  increase, 
I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  argu- 
ment at  all  that  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
or  the  House  is  not  an  appropriate  place 
to  resolve  wage  rates,  work  rules  or  any 
other  issue  Involved  in  a  labor  dispute. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  we  in  Congress  have  t>een  re- 
miss in  our  duty  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
issue  of  emergency  strikes  and  lockouts. 
Particularly  regrettable  is  the  failure  of 
either  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  or  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  to 
hold  hearings  on  the  administration's 
proposal  submitted  to  the  last  Congress. 
We  have  a  responsibility  to  the  American 
public  to  see  to  it  that  the  public  is  pro- 
tected from  paralyzing  labor  disputes. 
That  responsibility  demands  that  per- 
manent emergency  dispute  legislation  be 
made  the  top  priority  by  the  committees 
concerned,  and  that  action  in  this  area 
not  be  delayed  in  the  hope  that  some  sort 
of  consensus  between  labor  and  manage- 
ment can  be  achieved  on  this  issue.  No 
one  would  prefer  to  see  such  a  consensus 
more  than  I,  and  I  shall  do  everything  I 
can  to  help  achieve  it.  But  whether  or  not 
agreement  is  reached,  it  is  our  duty  to 
proceed. 

In  this  connection  I  have  consulted 
with  Senator  Williams  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  and  he  has  assured  me 
that  early  hearings  will  be  scheduled  on 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  our  responsibility  to  act 
promptly  on  this  legislation  has  been 
noted  in  numerous  editorials  throughout 
tlie  country,  a  representative  sample  of 
which  I  ask  be  printed  In  the  Record.  I 
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also  ask  that  a  copy  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr,  Jor- 
dan of  Idaho).  The  bill  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred;  and,  without 
objection,  the  editorials  and  bill  wUl  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord,  as  requested. 

The  bill  (S.  594)  to  amend  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act.  1947,  and 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  to  provide  for  the 
settlement  of  certain  emergency  labor 
disputes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Javtts,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows ; 

S.SS4 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rejrreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Emergency  Labor 
Disputes  Act  of  1971" 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  Congress  hereby  flnda — 

(1)  that  the  present  procedures  established 
by  sections  206-10  of  the  Labor-Bfanagement 
Relations  Act.  1947.  and  section  10  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  for  dealing  with  labor  dis- 
putes which  threaten  the  heeilth  and  safety 
trf  the  American  people  or  tend  to  deprive 
any  section  of  the  country  of  essential  trans- 
portation services  are  inadequate  and  have. 
In  certain  cases,  produced  a  deterioration  of 
the  collective  bargaining  process  as  well  as 
an  Intenslflc&tlon  of  emergencies  created  by 
axich  disputes: 

(2)  the  use  of  present  procedures  for  re- 
solving such  labor  disputes  has  not  prevented 
serious  disruptions  in  operations  and  services 
essential  to  the  health  and  safety  of  the  na- 
tion or  a  substantial  part  of  Its  population  or 
territory;  and 

(3)  a  permanent  range  of  flexible  proce- 
dures permitting  prompt  action  by  the  Pres- 
ident to  deal  with  national  or  regional 
emergencies  created  by  labor  disputes  Is  nec- 
essary to  prevent  Imperiling  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  nation  or  a  substantial  part  of 
its  population  or  territory  by  such  disputes 
and  to  encourage  and  maintain  free  collec- 
tive bargaining. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  make 
available  to  the  President  on  a  permanent 
basis  of  a  range  of  flexible  procedures  to  be 
utilized  by  him  In  taking  emergency  action 
to  prevent  the  Interruption  of  op>eratlons  or 
services  essential  to  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  nation  or  a  substantial  part  of  Its  popu- 
lation or  territory  because  of  actual  or 
threatened  strikes  or  lockouts. 

Szc  3  Sections  206-210  of  the  Labor- Man- 
agement Relations  Act,  1947,  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  206.  (a)  Whenever  In  the  opinion  of 
th«  President  of  the  tTnited  States,  after  con- 
8\iltatlon  with  the  Director,  a  threatened  or 
actual  strike  or  lockout  or  other  labor  dis- 
pute In  an  industry  affecting  commerce 
may.  If  permitted  to  occur  or  to  continue, 
imperii  the  health  or  safety  of  the  Nation 
or  a  substantial  part  of  its  popxilatlon  or  ter- 
ritory, he  may  apipoint  a  board  of  Inquiry 
to  Inquire  Into  the  issues  Involved  In  the 
dispute  and  to  make  a  written  report  to  him 
within  such  time  as  he  shall  prescribe.  Such 
report  shall  Include  a  statement  of  the  facts 
with  respect  to  the  dispute.  Including  each 
party^  statement  of  Its  own  position,  and. 
If  the  President  so  directs  at  any  time,  there 
shall  be  Included  in  such  report  or  In  a  sup- 
plemental report  the  reoommendatlons  of 
the  board  of  inquiry  for  the  settlement  of 
some  or  all  of  the  Issues  In  dispute.  The 
President  shall  file  a  copy  of  such  report 
with  the  Service  and  shall  make  Its  contents 
available  to  the  public. 

"(b)  Upon  receiving  a  report  or  a  supple- 
mental report  from  a  board  of  inquiry,  the 
Preslfdent  may  direct  tta«t   for  a  specified 


period  not  to  extend  30  days  no  change  In 
the  conditions  out  of  which  the  dispute 
arose  shall  be  made  by  the  parties  to  the 
dispute,  except  by  agreement.  Dvirlng  stich 
period  the  parties  to  the  dispute  shall  be 
under  a  duty  to  bargain  ooUectlvely,  but 
neither  party  ahaU  be  under  a  duty  to  ac- 
cept In  whole  or  In  part  any  recommenda- 
tions of  the  board  of  inquiry." 

"Sec.  207.  (a)  A  board  of  Inquiry  shall  be 
composed  of  a  chairman  and  such  other 
members  as  the  President  shall  determine, 
and  shall  have  power  to  sit  and  act  In  any 
place  within  the  United  States  and  to  con- 
duct such  hearings  either  in  public  or  In 
private,  as  It  may  deem  necessary  or  proper, 
to  ascertain  the  facts  with  respect  to  the 
causes  and  circumstances  of  the  dispute. 

"(b)  Members  of  a  board  of  Inquiry  shall 
receive  compensation,  at  the  dally  rate  pre- 
scribed for  OS- 18  under  section  5332  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  for  each  day  actually 
spent  by  them  in  the  work  of  the  board,  to- 
gether with  necessary  travel  and  subsistence 
expenses. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  any  hearing  or  in- 
quiry conducted  by  any  board  appointed  un- 
der this  title,  the  provisions  of  section  9  and 
10  (relating  to  the  attendance  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  books,  papers,  and 
doctunents)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act  of  September  16,  1964.  as  amended 
(U.S.C.  19.  title  19,  sections  49  and  50.  as 
amended) .  are  hereby  made  applicable  to  the 
[Mwers  and  duties  of  such  board. 

"Sbc.  208.  (a)  Upon  receiving  a  report  from 
a  board  of  Inquiry,  or  upon  the  expiration 
of  any  period  fixed  by  the  President  under 
Sec.  206  (b)  for  bargaining,  the  President 
may  direct  the  Attorney  Oeneral  to  bring  a 
clvU  action  In  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  having  jurisdiction  of  the  parties  to 
enjoin  such  strike  or  lock-out  or  the  con- 
tinuance thereof,  and  If  the  court  finds  that 
such  threatened  or  actual  strike  or  lock- 
out— 

"(1)  affects  an  industry  engaged  in  com- 
merce; and 

"(11)  if  permitted  to  occur  or  to  continue, 
will  Imperil  the  health  or  safety  of  the  Na- 
tion or  a  substantial  part  of  the  poptilation 
or  territory  thereof.  It  shall  have  jurisdic- 
tion to  issue  an  order  enjoining  any  such 
strike  or  lock-out.  or  the  continuance  thereof, 
and  to  issue  such  other  orders  as  may  be 
appropriate. 

"(b)  Any  action  brought  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  heard  and  determined  by  a 
three-Judge  district  court  In  accordance  with 
section  2284  of  title  28,  United  States  Code 
The  order  or  orders  of  the  court  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  1253  of  title  28,  U.S.C. 

"Skc.  209  (a)  Whenever  a  district  court 
has  Issued  an  order  under  section  208  en- 
joining acts  or  practices  which  Imperil  or 
threaten  to  Imperil  the  health  or  safety  of 
the  Nation  or  a  substantial  part  of  the  popu- 
lation or  territory  thereof.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  parties  to  the  labor  dispute  giv- 
ing rise  to  such  order  to  make  every  effort 
to  adjust  and  settle  their  differences,  with 
the  a.<isl8tance  of  the  Service  created  by  this 
Act.  Neither  party  shall  be  under  any  duty  to 
accept,  in  whole  or  In  part,  any  proposal  of 
settlement  made  by  the  Service 

"(b)  Upon  the  issuance  of  such  order,  the 
President  shall  reconvene  the  board  of  In- 
quiry which  has  previously  reported  with  re- 
spect to  the  dispute.  At  the  end  of  a  sixty- 
day  period  (unless  the  dispute  has  been  set- 
tled by  that  time) ,  the  board  of  inquiry  shall 
rejjort  to  the  President  the  current  p>ositlon 
of  the  parties  and  the  efforts  which  have 
been  made  for  settlement,  and  shall  Include 
a  statement  by  each  party  of  Its  position  and 
a  statement  of  the  employers'  last  offer  of 
settlement.  The  report  shall  also  Include  the 
final  recommendations  of  the  board  If  the 
President  so  directs.  The  President  shall  make 
such  report  available  to  the  Public.  If  the 


board  of  inquiry  so  recommends,  and  the 
President  so  directs,  the  National  Labor  Eela- 
tlons  Board  shall,  within  the  succeeding  fif. 
teen  days,  take  a  secret  ballot  of  the  em- 
ployees of  each  employer  involved  in  the  dis- 
pute on  the  question  of  whether  they  wish  to 
accept  the  final  offer  of  settlement  made  by 
their  employer  as  stated  by  him  and  shall 
certify  the  resulu  thereof  to  the  Attorney 
General  within  five  days  thereafter. 

"(c)  Whenever  a  labor  dispute  with  respect 
to  which  the  provisions  of  section  208  of  this 
Act  have  been  Invoked  has  not  been  settled 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  sixty  day  period 
referred  to  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
the  President  may,  at  any  time  thereafter, 
issue  a  proclamation  declaring  an  emergency 
and  invoking  the  provisions  of  this  section 
If  he  finds  that  the  conditions  set  forth  in 
section  206  of  this  Act  are  still  operative. 
Upon  Issuing  such  a  proclamation  the  Pres- 
ident shall  Issue  an  executive  order  prescrib- 
ing the  procedures  to  be  followed  by  the  par- 
ties thereafter  and  any  other  actions  which 
he  determines  to  be  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of  the  Na- 
tion or  that  substantial  part  of  the  popula- 
tion or  territory  thereof  which  is  relevant  to 
such  labor  dispute.  Such  executive  order 
shall  be  In  effect  for  the  shortest  period  of 
time  consistent  with  the  emergency  and  a 
resolution  of  the  dispute,  and  shall  (1)  pro- 
vide for  the  maintenance  or  resumption  of 
operations  and  services  essential  to  the  na- 
tional or  regional  health  and  safety,  (2)  en- 
courage resolution  of  the  dispute  through 
collective  bargaining,  (3)  encourage  and 
preserve  future  collective  bargaining  with 
industry  affected,  and  (4)  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  meeting  the  emergency, 
avoid  undue  Interference  with  the  rights  of 
the  parties  to  the  dispute.  Such  executive  or- 
der shall  be  Immediately  transmitted  to  the 
Congress,  and  shall  be  effective  at  the  end  of 
the  first  period  of  15  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  the  Cong^ress  after  the 
date  on  which  such  order  is  transmitted  to 
Congtess  unless,  between  the  date  of  trans- 
mittal and  the  end  of  the  IS  day  period, 
either  House  passes  a  resolution  stating  In 
substance  that  the  House  does  not  favor  the 
order,  In  which  case  It  shall  not  take  effect. 
The  provisions  of  sections  906(b),  908  and 
910-913  of  title  5,  use.  shall  be  applicable  to 
any  such  resolution. 

"Sbc.  210.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  title 
and  orders  of  the  President  Issued  thereunder 
shall  be  enforceable  upon  suit  by  the  Attor- 
ney Oeneral,  through  such  orders  as  may  be 
appropriate  by  any  court  having  jurisdiction 
of  any  of  the  parties. 

"(b)  Upon  the  Issuance  of  an  executive 
order  under  section  209  (c)  of  this  Act,  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  may  move  to  modify  any 
order  issued  under  section  208  of  this  Act 
In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
executive  order,  and  the  court  shall  so 
modify  Its  order  unless  the  executive  order 
Is  found  to  be  arbitrary  or  capricious  or  in 
violation  of  the  Constitution. 

"(c)  The  Attorney  Oeneral  shall  move  the 
court  to  vacate  an  order  issued  under  section 
208  with  respect  to  a  dispute,  and  such 
motion  shall  be  granted,  uf>on  any  of  the 
following  events: 

( 1 )  Settlement  of  the  dispute, 

(2)  The  expiration  of  80  days  from  the 
date  of  such  order  without  the  President 
having  Issued  an  executive  order  under 
section  209(c)    with  respect  to  the  dispute. 

(3)  Unless  otherwise  provided  in  such 
resolution,  the  adoption  by  either  House  of  a 
resolution  stating  in  substance  that  that 
House  does  not  favor  an  executive  order 
Issued  under  section  209  (c)  with  respect  to 
the  dispute. 

(4)  The  President  directs  the  Attorney 
General  to  so  move. 

"(d)  In  the  event  that  pursuant  to  an 
executive  order  Issued  under  Sec.  209(c)  the 
United  States  shall  take  possession  of  and 
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operate,  in  whole  or  In  part,  any  business 
enterprise  of  an  employer  Involved  In  a 
given  dispute,  such  enterprise  shall  be  oper- 
ated by  the  United  States  for  the  account  of 
the  employer:  Provided,  that  employer  shall 
have  the  right  to  elect,  by  written  notice 
filed  with  the  court  within  ten  days  of  such 
taking  of  possession,  to  waive  all  claims  to 
the  proceeds  of  such  operation  and  to  receive 
in  lieu  thereof  Just,  fair,  and  reasonable 
compensation  for  the  period  of  such  posses- 
sion and  operation  by  the  United  States,  to 
be  paid  by  the  United  States  as  follows: 
(A)  The  President  shall  ascertain  the  amount 
of  just,  fair,  and  reasonable  compensation 
to  be  paid  as  rental  for  the  Bp>proprlatlon 
and  temporary  use  of  such  enterprise  while 
In  the  possession  of  the  United  States,  such 
determination  to  be  made  as  of  the  time  of 
the  taking  hereunder,  and  taking  into 
account  the  existence  of  the  labor  dispute 
which  Interrupted  or  threatened  to  inter- 
rupt the  operation  of  such  enterprise  and  the 
effect  of  such  Interruption  or  threatened 
interruption  upon  the  value  to  the  employer 
of  the  use  of  such  enterprise;  (B)  if  the 
amount  so  ascertained  is  not  acceptable  to 
the  employer  as  just,  fair,  and  reasonable 
compensation  for  the  appropriation  and  tem- 
porary use  of  the  property  taken  hereunder 
and  as  full  and  complete  compensation 
therefor,  the  employer  shall  be  paid  75  per 
centum  of  such  amount  and  shall  be  entitled 
to  sue  the  United  States  in  the  Court  of 
Claims  or  In  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  In  the  manner  provided  for  by  sections 
1357  and  1491  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  recover  such  further  sums  as  when 
added  to  the  amount  so  paid  shall  constitute 
just,  fair,  and  reasonable  compensation  for 
the  appropriation  and  temporary  use  of  the 
property  so  taken. 

"(e)  In  any  action  brought  under  this  title, 
subpoenas  for  witnesses  who  are  required  to 
attend  a  United  States  district  court  may 
run  Into  any  other  district. 

"(f)  In  granting  relief  under  this  title,  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  court  shall  not  be  limited 
by  the  provisions  of  sections  6  and  20  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  supplement  existing 
laws  against  unlawful  restraints  and  monop- 
olies, and  other  ptirposes",  approved  Octo- 
ber 16.  1914,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  17,  and 
29  UB.C.  52)  or  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the  Judicial  Code, 
to  define  and  limit  the  Jurisdiction  of  courts 
sitting  In  equity,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  March  23,  1932  (29  U.S.C.  101- 
115)." 

Bxc.  4.  Section  212  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act,  1947,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"SXFEAL  or  SECTION    10  OF  THE   RAILWAY   LABOR 
ACT 

"Sec  212.  Section  10  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  Is  hereby  repealed;  Provided,  That  such 
section  shall  continue  in  effect  with  respect 
to  any  emergency  board  In  existence  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act.  Disputes  hereto- 
fore subject  to  section  10  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  shall  be  subject  to  provisions  of 
this  title." 

Sec.  5.  Title  n  of  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act.  1947,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"RIGHTS    or    EMPLOTEES 

"8bc.  213.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued to  Umlt  the  right  of  any  employee  to 
resign  from  his  position  of  employment." 

The     editorials,     presented    by    Mr. 
Javits,  are  as  follows : 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  11,  1970] 
Tbz  Missimo  Emergenct  Strike  Law 

If  the  national  railroad  strike  which  af- 
flicted the  country  yesterday  were  not  so  dis- 
ruptive and  costly,  it  would  qualify  as  a  flret 
rate  comedy.  For  months  the  country  has 


known  that  an  emergency  was  In  the  making, 
but  the  President  did  not  ask  for  a  stopgap 
law  to  prevent  the  strike  untU  Monday  night. 
Congress  got  into  action  on  Wednesday,  but 
did  not  pass  Its  antlstrike  bUl  until  after 
the  strike  had  began.  The  President  signed 
the  bUl  at  a :  10  a jn.  and  Judge  Pratt,  clad  in 
pajamas  and  robe.  Issued  a  temporary  order 
to  restrain  the  strike  at  3 :  17  a jn.  Meanwhile 
the  defiant  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Clerks  had  disappeared  so  that  no 
court  order  could  reach  him,  and  the  nation- 
crippling  strike  went  merrily  on  through  the 
day.  What  a  way  to  run  a  railroad,  or  a 
nation! 

In  its  haste.  Congress  sought  to  sweeten 
the  bitter  but  necessary  pUl  that  it  was  ad- 
ministering to  the  four  unions  involved.  It 
legislated  a  13.5  per  cent  wage  increase  for 
the  employees,  which  corresponds  to  the  first 
installment  of  a  37  i)er  cent  increase  In  three 
years  recommended  by  an  emergency  fact- 
finding board.  But  Congress  ignored  the  other 
I>artB  of  the  emergency  board's  prop)06ed  set- 
tlement designed,  as  the  President  noted  in 
signing  the  bill,  to  "increase  productivity  and 
cut  back  the  inflationary  effect  of  the  pay  in- 
crease." In  effect,  this  attempt  to  meet  a 
transportation  crisis  through  special  legisla- 
tion failed  to  prevent  the  strike;  it  put  Con- 
gress on  record  In  support  of  an  inflationary 
wage  setUement;  and  it  ignored  the  proposed 
work-rule  changes  designed  to  make  higher 
wage  rates  economically  feasible. 

Essential  though  It  was  to  take  away  the 
union's  right  to  strike  In  the  current  cir- 
cumstances, it  Is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclu- 
sion that  Congress  botched  the  Job.  Virtually 
every  member  was  irritated,  moreover,  by  the 
disruptive  effect  of  this  special  legislation 
on  Its  already  overburdened  catchup  sessioiL 
The  basic  fact  is  that  Congress  cannot  legis- 
late properly  in  such  circumstances,  and  that 
Is  an  overpowering  argument  for  not  letting 
crises  of  this  sort  go  to  Capitol  Hill  for 
settlement. 

The  chief  ray  of  hope  in  the  situation, 
therefore,  is  that  the  92d  Congress  will  over- 
haul the  Railroad  Labor  Act  so  as  to  save 
Itself  and  the  country  from  fiascos  of  this 
kind  in  the  future.  Congress  might  not  like 
the  kind  of  legislation  that  the  President 
recommended  last  February  to  deal  with 
transportation  emergencies  which  cannot  be 
settled  under  existing  law,  but  it  has  not  said 
BO.  The  inexcusable  fact  Is  that  not  a  single 
hearing  was  held  on  the  bill,  and  neither 
hotise  did  anything  to  initiate  substitute 
legislation  of  Its  ovra.  There  is  not  much  hope 
of  meeting  these  occasional  emergencies 
more  satisfactorily  until  Congress  is  ready  to 
buckle  down  and  pass  a  new  law  to  protect 
the  public  interest. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  4, 1970] 
Rail  Union  Folly 

The  four  shopcwift  imions  seem  deter- 
mined to  discredit  all  of  organized  labor  by 
their  reckless  course  that  has  now  obliged 
President  Nixon  to  ask  Congress  for  special 
legislation  to  block  a  natlonvride  railroad 
strike  at  midnight  tonight. 

The  strike  threat  is  the  final  folly  in  a 
chain  of  IrreBponslbility  by  these  four  unions, 
representing  fewer  than  one-tenth  of  the 
575,000  employes  on  the  rail  roads.  In  a  real 
sense,  even  that  figure  exaggerates  the  nimi- 
bers  of  those  who  are  abjuring  rationality 
in  collective  bargaining.  For  the  entire  dis- 
pute stems  from  the  refusal  of  some  3,000 
members  of  ttie  Sheet  Metal  Wrokers  Union 
on  the  railroads  to  go  along  with  rank-and- 
file  machinists,  electricians  and  bollermakers 
In  ratifying  a  new  contract  negotiated  In 
good  faith  by  their  union  leaders. 

The  agreement,  negotiated  with  the  aid 
of  Secretary  of  Labor  Shultz  under  the  club 
of  an  earlier  union  threat  to  paralyze  the 
railroads,  gave  the  shopcrafts  a  1969  wage 
increase  double  the  pattern  already  accepted 


by  the  rest  of  rail  labor.  In  return,  the  car- 
riers were  promised  a  modest  measure  of 
fiexiblllty  In  assigning  mechanics  outside  the 
Ironclad  limits  of  union  jurisdiction. 

The  sheet  metal  rank  and  file  balked  at 
this  quid  proquo;  it  insisted  on  the  higher 
pay  with  no  sacrifice  of  its  featherbed.  The 
three  other  unions  made  clear  their  lack  of 
sympathy  by  offering  to  sign  independently, 
but  the  carriers  rightly  pointed  out  that  the 
agreement  would  be  Inoperative  unless  all 
the  unions  came  Into  line.  Intervention  by 
Oeorge  Meany  as  a  special  mediator  failed 
to  budge  the  intransigent  minority  of  a 
minority. 

When  it  came  to  strike  action,  however, 
union  solidarity  took  precedence  over  either 
responsibility  or  common  sense.  The  four 
unions  Joined  in  ordering  tonight's  national 
shutdown  after  a  Federal  judge  ruled  that 
they  could  not  seek  to  shatter  the  employers' 
front  through  dlvide-and-conquer  strikes 
against  Individual  lines.  That  ruling  was  an 
alternative  to  chaos  in  an  Industry  In  which 
the  tradition  of  national  bargtilalng  was 
established  more  than  two  decades  ago. 

Congress  can  make  its  necessary  contribu- 
tion to  sanity  by  swift  passage  of  the  Presi- 
dent's bill.  It  calls  for  mandatory  acceptance 
by  all  the  carriers  and  all  four  unions  of  the 
agreement  negotiated  in  Secretary  Shultz's 
office  three  months  ago.  Passage  of  that  emer- 
gency measure  should  be  followed  by  prompt 
consideration  of  the  proposals  Mr.  Nixon  sent 
to  Capitol  Hill  last  week  for  better  public 
protection  against  strike  crises  in  all  fields 
of  transportation. 

[From  the  Elizabeth    (NJ.)    Daily  Journal. 
Mar.  5, 1970] 

Down  to  the  Wise 

President  Nixon's  eleventh  hour  move  to 
head  off  a  nationwide  railroctd  strike  has  put 
the  rail  unions  and  Congress  on  the  spot. 
The  unions  must  agree  on  a  new  contract 
that  raises  their  pay  an  average  of  19  per 
cent  or  else  risk  an  enforced  settlement  by 
the  federal  government  by  the  end  of  a  37- 
day  period. 

The  White  House,  which  waited  patiently 
for  14  months  for  a  settlement  between  man- 
agement and  the  unions,  has  been  forced  to 
abandon  its  policy  of  patience  and  non-later- 
vention  in  major  labor  disputes  that  affect 
the  heaith,  aafety  and  economy  of  the  nation. 
But  In  a  year  when  a  number  of  major  trans- 
portation unions,  such  as  the  Teamstere  and 
the  airline  workers,  are  seeking  hefty  new 
oontracts,  the  continued  Intervention  of  the 
White  House  as  a  virtual  arbitrator  of  last 
reeort  Is  packed  with  danger.  Instead  of 
nationwide  and  industrywide  bargaining,  we 
are  likely  to  find  that  the  big  unions  will 
seek  to  evade  government  controls  by  divid- 
ing up  territories  for  bargaining  purpoees  in 
an  unmanageable  and  chaotic  pattern  of 
individual  settlements  and  strike  threats. 
The  White  House  would  be  confronted  with 
an  endless  series  of  disputes  that  oould 
break  its  will  to  intervene. 

Indeed,  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
Labor  George  Schultz  are  well  avrare  of  this 
danger.  Mr.  Nixon's  earlier  recommendations 
to  Congress  for  settling  national  transporta- 
tion strikes  offer  a  sensible  and  moderate 
use  of  government  power.  The  Nixon  formula 
provides  alternatives  to  the  unions,  manage- 
ment and  government:  The  President,  in 
the  event  of  the  failure  of  the  two  sides  to 
agree,  ootild  order  30  days  of  additional  ne- 
gotiations; he  could  enforce  p«utlaJ  operation 
of  the  affected  transit  operations;  or  he  could 
name  an  impartial  panel  to  choose  betwe^i 
the  last  offers  of  labor  or  management.  This 
leaves  primary  responsibility  for  a  settlement 
on  management  and  labor,  where  It  belongs, 
and  still  protects  the  public  by  allowing 
government  the  leeway  to  Induce  a  settle- 
ment or  finally  arbitrate  one. 

The  President  has  taken  a  risk  by  allowing 
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th«  l*t«6t  raU  atrU*  Uire*t  to  go  down  to 
the  wlc«.  but  It  s«emA  to  have  b««n  a  o«r«- 
fuily  oalcuiatAd  mov«  to  win  th«  bigger  pclae. 
Mr.  Nixon  baa  awakened  Oongreea,  the  publlo 
and  the  transportation  unions  and  manage- 
ment to  the  fact  that  som«bblng  bertter  than 
last  minute  emergency  aoUon  by  the  White 
House  and  Congress  is  needed.  The  Prealdent 
has  deftly  maneuvered  the  Oongn^  into 
the  control  tower. 

[Prom  the  IiClnne*poIU  Tribune. 
Dec.  11.  1970) 
Mvar  THE  Rao.  Caxsis  Bs  PKaprrrrAL? 
Midnight  legislation  is  hardly  the  Judicious 
way  to  resolve  railway  labor  dispute*.  If  the 
kind   of    laat-mlnute   scrambling    that   took 
plac«  Wednesday   night   were   an   extraordi- 
nary occurrence,  one  oould   accept  It    more 
phlloeophlcaUy.    But   rail   negotiations    have 
been  carried  on  for  so  many  years  in  such 
a  state  of  perpatual  crlals  that  a  pajama- 
clad  judge  issuing  a  restraining  order  at  2 
a.m.  seemed  to  fit  the  current  scenario  quite 
weU. 

Despite  all  the  activity  there  remained,  of 
oourae,  two  problems:  The  dispute  was  not 
reaolTed  and  a  strike  was  not  prevented 
Oongreaa  acted  as  It  haa  before  to  extend 
the  strike  deadMne.  and  acted  against  prece- 
dent by  legUlatlng  a  pay  increase.  The  u- 
siimptlon,  apparently,  was  that  a  further 
•coollng-otr  period."  in  Railway  Act  parlance, 
would  accomplish  something  more  than 
nearly  a  year  g  cooling  off  without  a  con- 
tract between  rail  Industry  and  labor. 

Probably  the  clearest  Illustration  of  the 
dl&harmony  that  exists  was  the  defiance  by 
the  clerks'  union  (BRAX7)  of  the  back-to- 
work  order.  Put  another  way.  BRAC  rejected 
the  wage  increase  recommended  earlier  by 
the  President's  rail  emergexxcy  board^-an  In- 
crease specincally  crlUdaed  laat  week  aa  In- 
flationary by  the  Presldant's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers. 

The  result  harms  the  nation  In  a  number 
of  ways.  Rail  shippara,  travelers  and  com- 
muters are  Inoonvenleoced:  ultimate  wage 
settlements  are  sure  to  carry  the  country 
farther  on  Its  tnOatlonary  binge,  and  publlo 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  Industry,  labor 
and  government  at  the  highest  level  to  reach 
sensible  agreements  Is  shaken  again. 

The  last  point  in  particular  la  one  we  be- 
lieve needB  concerted  effort  by  the  federal 
government — the  kind  of  effort  that's  im- 
possible In  last-minute  leglalation  and  the 
kind  that  has  not  t>een  made  ail  year.  Just 
before  the  last  rail  crista — only  nine  months 
ago — Prealdent  Nixon  sent  to  Oon^reaa  a  mee- 
aage  calling  for  extensive  reviaions  in  legis- 
lation to  deal  with  national  emargency  labor 
disputes.  Among  other  r«<v\m.iTn>rv^^^t^Tini[  tie 
proposed  that  a  new  law  governing  atrlkea  or 
lockouts  In  nation-wide  transportation  In- 
dustrtee.  Including  railroads,  replace  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  of  I93fl  and  the  applicable 
portions  of  the  1947  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

One  proposed  Innovation,  for  example, 
was  a  "final  offer  selection."  If  arbitration 
failed,  the  parties  would  be  required  to  sub- 
mit final  proposals  to  a  neutral  panel  for 
selection  of  whichever  offer  the  panel  decided 
was  fairer — an  Incentive,  theoretically ,  to 
make  collective  bargaining  faster  and  more 
reallsUc. 

All  such  negotiating  devices  have  draw- 
backs and  cause  labor  leaders  to  decry  the 
threat  of  compulsory  arbitration.  But  the 
negotiating  record  this  year,  when  then  cri- 
terion for  wage  Increases  seetns  to  have  been 
^>  outdo  previous  settlements,  ought  to  pro- 
TOke  a  public  demand  far  binding  arbitration 
in  such  critical  Industries  as  rail  transporta- 
tion. 

In  spite  of  all  this.  Congress  has  held  no 
bearings  on  the  President's  propoaals  at  last 
February.  Nor  has  the  administration 
mounted  a  campaign  urging  House  and  Sen- 


ate to  do  so.  Whatever  may  be  the  merits, 
or  lack  of  them,  in  "final  offer  selection" 
and  all  the  other  suggested  changes,  the  ar- 
guments won't  be  heard  and  the  laws  modi- 
fied in  a  continued  legislative  vacuum. 

Perhaps  there  is  something  good  to  be  said 
about  the  BRAC  strike.  That  action  might 
Just  posalbly  convince  the  White  House,  the 
Congreas  and  the  public  that  a  comprehen- 
sive overhaul  of  emergency  strike  laws  is  a 
high  priority  for  tha  nation  early  In  1971. 


(Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Dec.  11,  1070] 
In  Ssasch  or  a  Raii.  Solction 
For  some  public  problems  there  appear  to 
be  no  good  solutions,  only  a  series  of  alterna- 
tives more  or  lees  makeshift.  Such  U  the 
case  with  collective  bargaining  in  the  rail- 
road industry. 

Circumstances  work  against  effective  col- 
lective bargaining  between  rail  labor  and 
rail  management.  Each  side  knows  that  In- 
dustry Is  so  important  to  the  national  econ- 
omy that  the  federal  government  will  do 
whatever  it  can  to  prevent  a  damaging  strike. 
so  neither  side  has  the  normal  incentive  to 
reach  a  settlement  on  its  own. 

Once  again  the  federal  govermxMnt  has 
stepped  in.  this  time  by  act  of  Cotigress.  Once 
again  the  solution  Is  Jerry-built  and  unsatis- 
factory. 

Although  some  leaders  of  the  four  unions 
Involved  argue  that  rails  are  no  longer  so 
crucial  to  the  economy  that  a  rail  strike 
should  be  treated  as  an  emergency,  the  facts 
are  otherwise.  Ralls  move,  among  other 
things,  coal  that  produces  electric  power,  70% 
of  automobiles  shipped.  78%  of  lumber,  63% 
of  chemicals.  80%  of  pulp  and  paper,  46% 
of  meat  and  dairy  products.  Not  to  mention 
Christmas  packages. 

Secretary  of  Labor  James  Hodgson  told 
Congress  that  a  rail  strike  lasting  a  week 
would  increase  unemployment  to  8.4%:  eight 
weeks,  to  22.1%.  With  government  policy  at 
the  moment  directed  toward  economic  ex- 
pansion, the  prospects  correctly  appeared  In- 
tolerable. 

So  Congress  hastily  passed  a  bill  to  forbid 
a  strike  until  March  1.  in  order  to  give  the 
negotiators  more  time  to  reach  an  agreamrent, 
the  cooUng-off  and  bargaining  provisions  of 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  having  already  ex- 
pired. 

The  trouble  with  the  bill  Is  that  Congress 
felt  constrained  to  include  an  Immediate 
13.5%  pay  increase  for  the  half  million  work- 
ers Involved  as  an  inducement  for  them  to 
return  to  work.  As  a  practical  matter,  in  these 
da3rs  when  militant  union  members  seem 
ready  to  defy  their  own  leaders  and  the  gov- 
ernment alike.  It  was  only  prudent  for  Con- 
gress to  Include  the  pay  provision  But  this 
unprecedented  action  was  definitely  a  step 
backward  in  the  handling  of  Important  labor 
disputes  Congress  shouldn't  be  in  the  wage- 
setting  business. 

Moreover,  as  President  Nixon  pointed  out 
when  he  reluctantly  signed  the  bill.  Congreas 
Imposed  a  wage  increase  without  imposing 
the  work  rule  changes  recommended  earlier 
by  the  presidential  emergency  board,  which 
changes,  as  Mr.  Nixon  said,  would  have  offset 
wage  increases  somewhat  by  increases  in  pro- 
ductivity. For.  as  the  President  said.  Increases 
In  productivity  per  man  hour  are  "absolutely 
essential"  In  fighting  inflation. 

Granting  that  no  solution  looks  either 
perfect  or  easy  to  achieve,  the  queatlon  is 
whether  some  means,  not  quite  so  sloppy,  not 
quite  so  threatening  to  all  ooiujemed.  cannot 
be  found  to  handle  this  kind  of  labor  dispute. 
Two  Interesting  approaches  have  been  sug- 
gested. Mr.  Nlzon  proposed  10  months  ago  a 
reform  in  the  Railway  Labor  Act  that  would 
have  allowed  a  presidential  panel  to  ask  labor 
and  management  to  put  their  flnal  offers  in 
writing,  then  leave  it  up  to  the  panel  to 
choose  between  them — not  to  arbitrate  dif- 


ferences: the  theory  being,  that  such  a  sys- 
tem would  induce  each  side  to  move  more 
reaUstlcally  toward  a  final,  acceptable  posi- 
tion. 

More  recently  George  Meany,  president  of 
the  AFL-CIO.  talked  in  general  terms  about 
new  approaches  throughout  the  union  move- 
ment to  voluntary  arbitration.  In  other 
words,  both  parties  would  agree  in  advance 
to  accept  the  decision  of  an  arbitrator. 

We  certainly  hope  the  manifeet  absurdities 
of  the  current  dispute  will  jog  Congress  into 
further  exploration  of  these  and  other  new 
ways  to  handle  ooUeotlve  bargaining  in  the 
creaky  but  vital  railroad  industry. 

(From  the  Chicago  Dally  News,  Dec.  13-13 
1970) 

Whkn  Law  Lkavks  thx  Track 

It  Is  bard  to  find  any  encouraging  note  in 
the  test  of  power  that  brought  a  one-day 
railroad  strike.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
processes  of  law  ended  ta»e  strike  quickly, 
the  outcome  Is  likely  to  invite  lees  respect 
for  law  and  more  resort  to  muscle  as  the 
way  to  win  a  goal. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Clerks  specif- 
ically defied  the  law  until  It  became  clear 
that  further  defiance  would  deflate  the  union 
treasury  at  the  rate  of  $200,000  a  day.  Yet 
In  doing  so  the  union  president  merely  Joined 
a  long  and  growing  list  of  unionists  who 
hold  the  law  in  contempt  when  it  Interferes 
with  their  designs. 

The  economic  pressures  that  underlie  the 
wave  of  unrest  and  defiance  are  clear  enough. 
As  long  as  Inflation  persists,  the  struggle 
to  catch  up.  keep  up  or  pull  ahead  will  also 
persist,  and  the  union  game  plan  makes  a 
liberal  allowance  for  tactics  that  skirt  the 
foul  line. 

Inevitably,  the  chief  victim  Is  the  public 
Interest,  and  the  public  has  no  choice  but 
to  depend  on  the  government  to  act  firmly 
and  fairly  In  the  rail  dispute.  Congress  vio- 
lated the  fairness  rule  in  ways  that  are  bound 
to  haunt  it  later  on. 

A  presidential  commission  bad  proposed  a 
formula  for  settlement.  If  the  wage  boost 
seemed  a  bit  on  the  high  side,  at  least  it  was 
balanced  by  work-rule  changes  that  would 
have  Increased  productivity.  Tet  in  its  baste 
and  under  the  threat  of  the  paralyzing  strike. 
Congress  wrote  a  first-year  retroactive  pay 
hike  Into  the  law  and  Ignored  the  essential 
offsetting  factor  of  the  rule  changes.  The 
result  was  accurately  described  as  Inflationary 
by  President  Nixon.  He  might  also  have 
noted  that  the  Democratic  congressional  lead- 
ership in  this  fiasco  had  called  on  him  only 
the  week  before  to  freeze  wages  and  prices  as 
an  Inflation  stopper. 

What  better  Invitation  could  the  powerful 
unions  have  to  carry  their  fights  to  the  brink? 
If  Congress  Itself  caves  in.  where  can  the 
public  turn  for  protection?  And  If  the  law  is 
aa  lopsided  as  this  one,  how  can  respect  tor 
the  law  be  maintained? 

Congress  has  another  chance,  now  that  the 
strike  has  been  called  off.  and  Instead  of 
passing  stopgap  legislation  as  It  has  to  date 
In  dealing  with  the  troubled  railroads.  It 
should  undertake  the  broad  reforms  recom- 
mended by  President  Nixon.  Unfortunately, 
Its  performance  In  this  instance  doesnt  in- 
spire muoh  oonfldenoe  that  either  the  law- 
makers or  the  railroads  can  stay  on  the 
track. 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Dec.  13.  1070) 
LaaiaukTTVs  CwAi.r.xNos  or  thx  Rail  Cubis 
One  of  the  less  gratifying  congressional 
activities  over  three  generations  has  been 
the  attempt — repeated  in  successive  times  of 
crisis — to  assure  that  labor  disputes  do  not 
h'.irt  the  national  interest.  Oongress  flrst 
started  grappling  with  railroad  work  stop- 
pages  In    1866,   and  the  inausplolous  result 
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iras  a  pocket  veto  by  President  Cleveland. 
The  measure  of  the  success  of  later  efforts  to 
solve  the  problem  Is  the  strike  that  brought 
the  nation's  railroads  to  a  halt  Thursday, 
and  the  fact  that  there  is  no  law  on  the  books 
to  prevent  the  same  thing  from  happening 
sgaln  after  March  1. 

Not  that  the  possibility  of  a  resumed  rail 
strike  is  conceded  by  all  to  be  a  problem.  The 
four  rail  unions  Involved  In  the  current  dis- 
pute want  the  right  to  strike,  and  did  have 
the  legal  right  to  do  so  until  Congress  passed 
and  the  I>resldent  signed  the  special  law 
forcing  a  further  delay. 

The  strike  is  the  main  weapon  of  organized 
workers — the  threat  of  it.  If  not  the  actu- 
suty.  is  seen  as  indispensable  to  agreement 
on  most  labor  contracts.  The  freedom  of  a 
man  to  work  or  not  to  work,  besides.  Is  in- 
herent to  democracy,  and  its  denial  a  hall- 
mark of  totalitarianism. 

Add  to  this  the  sanctity  of  the  collective 
bargaining  process,  free  of  compulsive  gov- 
ernment interference,  and  the  obstacles  to 
would-be  tlnkerers  loom  all  the  larger.  Labor 
leaders  cherish  the  legal  respectability  and 
the  protections  their  classic  tactics  gained 
with  passage  of  the  Wagner  Act  In  1935.  They 
argue,  convincingly,  that  meaningful  bar- 
gaining is  impossible  If.  In  the  end.  the  issues 
must  be  decided  and  a  settlement  imposed  by 
an  agent  of  the  government. 

The  champions  of  untrammeled  collective 
bargaining,  however,  are  by  no  means  oon- 
flned  to  the  union  halls.  They  Include  stal- 
warts m  the  cause  of  preserving  the  free 
market  place,  where  the  price  of  labor,  like 
that  of  goods.  Is  governed  Ideally  by  supply 
and  demand.  President  Nixon,  perhaps  Influ- 
enced by  his  flrst  Secretary  of  Labor,  George 
Shultz.  generally  has  followed  a  noninter- 
vention policy  In  labor  disputes,  departing 
from  this  line  only  when  rail  stoppages  have 
threatened  to  bring  much  of  the  economy  to 
a  halt.  With  respect  to  the  inflationary  effects 
of  union  wage  settlements.  Mr.  Nixon's  orig- 
inal economic  game  plan  called  for  reliance 
on  Indirect  pressures  to  act  beneficially  on 
the  bargaining  process.  Thus,  slack  employ- 
ment would  temper  demands  by  workers,  and 
slow  business  would  stiffen  the  backs  of  em- 
ployers. While  policy  was  aimed  at  cooling 
the  economy,  a  strike  was  not  always  seen  as 
a  bad  thing. 

But  repeatedly  in  the  history  of  labor  re- 
lations in  the  United  States,  there  have  come 
times  and  circumstances  when  strikes  In 
vital  indxistrlee  cannot  be  permitted — even 
at  the  price  of  some  freedom — because  the 
cost  to  the  nation  would  be  too  great.  In 
wartime,  strikes  that  hurt  the  fighting  ef- 
fort are  unthinkable,  and  the  government 
has  seized  Industries  (Including  the  railroads 
during  World  War  I  and  the  Korean  con- 
flict) rather  than  let  this  happen.  In  other 
times,  work  stoppages  In  some  industries  can 
threaten  such  damage  to  the  national  wel- 
fare as  to  pose  something  akin  to  a  wartime 
emergency. 

No  highly  developed  nation  can  survive  for 
long  without  its  transport.  Its  fuel.  Its  util- 
ities and  basic  Industrial  materials.  People 
cannot,  because  of  a  labor  dispute,  do  with- 
out food  or  without  health  and  sanitation 
services.  Stoppages  In  some  industries,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  railroads,  can  out  such  a 
wide  swath  through  the  economy  that  the 
total  loss  is  prohibitive 

While  labor  leaders  do  not  always  buy  the 
public-interest  arguments  against  major 
strikes,  they  may  be  In  the  prooees  of  down- 
grading the  Importance  of  the  strike  weapon 
for  other  reasons.  AFL-CIO  President  George 
Meany.  because  of  the  increasing  sophistica- 
tion and  afllnence  of  American  workers,  re- 
cently put  new  stress  on  the  possibilities  of 
voluntary  arbitration  as  a  substitute  for 
strikes,  sind  named  five  of  his  vice  presidents 
to  take  part  in  a  study  of  the  matter. 


When  a  strike  threatens  to  deal  a  major 
blow  to  the  public  welfare.  American  law 
offers  only  partial  protection.  The  Railway 
Labor  Act,  passed  In  1926  and  amended  In 
1936  to  take  In  the  airlines,  provides  for  a 
series  of  delays  when  labor  and  management 
cannot  agree.  But  following  the  report  of  a 
presidential  emergency  board  and  a  final  30- 
day  coollng-off  period,  there  Is  no  legal  im- 
pediment to  a  strike  or  lockout  that  can 
bring  much  of  the  nation  to  a  literal  halt. 
The  Taft-Hartley  Act  of  1947,  covering  other 
industry,  has  the  same  limitation.  After  a 
presldentially  ordered  coollng-off  period  of 
80  days,  the  parties  are  free  to  wage  war  and 
the  affected  Industry  shuts  down.  In  1971, 
this  could  happen  in  the  pivotal  steel  Indus- 
try. 

Over  the  years,  there  have  been  oountless 
proposals  for  Improving  this  state  of  affairs. 
These  schemes  have  had  one  thing  in  com- 
mon. In  that  they  have  gone  no  place. 

Besides  the  philosophic  differences  In 
American  society  over  how  to  handle  the 
problem,  political  realities  have  complicated 
the  task  of  protecting  the  country  against 
crlpllng  work  stoppages.  Most  important  has 
been  the  ballot-box  power  of  the  labor  move- 
ment, which  remains  dead  set  against  any 
form  of  government  compulsion  as  the  last 
phase  of  the  bargaining  process.  Congressmen 
facing  re-election  shy  away  from  the  explo- 
sive Issue,  and  Presidents  prefer  other  poUt- 
Icskl  battlegrounds.  President  Johnson's  1966 
State-of-the-Unlon  promise  of  action  on  the 
subject  was  followed  by  three  years  of  si- 
lence. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  had  no  luck  In  seeking  legis- 
lation covering  a  part  of  the  territory.  Last 
February,  he  proposed  a  law  providing  a  sys- 
tem for  ruling  out  national-emergency  strikes 
In  the  transportation  field.  Neither  House  nor 
Senate  has  yet  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  plan, 
despite  the  prominence  of  the  railroads  In 
this  year's  labor  crises,  and  the  damage  caused 
by  the  dock  strike  a  year  ago. 

The  crucial  provision  of  the  administration 
bill  would  permit  the  government  to  impose 
the  "final  offer"  of  either  union  or  manage- 
ment as  the  settlement  of  an  otherwise  in- 
soluble dilute.  For  labor,  this  has  raised 
the  spector  of  "compulsory  arbitration,"  and 
the  administration's  preference  for  other 
terminology  is  not  likely  to  cover  up  the  basic 
argument. 

One  concept  that  has  enduring  merit  Is 
that  of  a  labor  "court  of  last  resort"  or  a 
system  of  courts  to  adjudicate  labor  dis- 
putes, as  an  alternative  to  the  wasteful  prac- 
tice in  which  management  and  labor  match 
their  ability  to  absorb  economic  punishment. 
The  Idea  was  advanced  by  Bernard  Baruch 
after  World  War  I,  and  labor  courts  have 
been  employed  in  several  other  countries 
Including  Australia,  Germany  and  Sweden. 

The  chance  for  congressional  action  on 
basic  changes  in  labor  law  will  be  better  in 
1971  than  It  has  been  In  most  years.  The  re- 
moteness of  the  next  election  is  a  plus  for 
the  cause.  And  there  are  signs  that  the  con- 
gressmen, after  being  pressed  into  service 
this  year  as  a  court  of  last  resort,  may  be 
tired  of  the  Imposition. 

Congress  had  to  Intervene  In  railroad  dis- 
putes three  times  during  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration. In  1963,  1966  and  1967.  Officials 
of  that  administration  came  to  regard  this 
as  a  sort  of  policy,  the  number  of  interven- 
tions not  warranting  what  then-Labor  Secre- 
tary Wlrtz  called  "a  permanent  intrusion  on 
collective  bargaining."  Earlier  this  year,  Oon- 
gress actually  legislated  the  terms  of  a  settle- 
ment betvireen  the  railroads  and  their  shop- 
craft  unions. 

Thursday's  Intervention  delaying  the  na- 
tlonvirlde  rail  strike  by  four  other  unions,  and 
the  strong  possibUlty  of  a  caU  to  similar  duty 
early  next  year,  may  convince  more  congress- 
men that  they  should  hire  experts  to  do  the 


job.  If  that  happens,  the  day  the  trains  dldnt 
rvin  last  week  will  have  provided  a  beneficial 
sequel. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Kzamlner, 

Dec.  16,  1970) 

Rail  Talks 

Top  tinlon  and  management  negotiators  in 
the  nation-wide  rail  dispute  which  erupted 
last  week  In  a  short-lived,  federally  aborted 
rail  strike  are  meeting  again  for  alleged  "sub- 
stantive discussions"  on  wages  and  work 
rules. 

Perhaps  now  that  the  Congress  and  the 
courts  have  shown  that  the  government  will 
not  tolerate  a  national  rail  walkout,  negotia- 
tions might  progress  at  a  faster  pace. 

Both  the  imions  and  the  railroads  have 
played  a  dangerous  waiting  game  during  the 
past  several  months  with  both  sides  procras- 
tinating on  a  settlement.  Collective  bargain- 
ing, In  fact,  has  hardly  been  noticeable. 

When  the  govenunent  finally  did  step  In  to 
persuade  the  rail  carriers  to  offer  a  substan- 
tial 37  per  cent  wage  Increase,  union  leaders 
rejected  It  out  of  hand  and  deliberately 
entered  into  a  a  illegal  strike. 

The  threat  of  massive  fines  and  possible 
Jalllngs  along  with  a  sweet  retroactive  bribe 
from  Congress  finally  brought  the  workers 
back  on  the  Job  and  at  least  temporarily 
saved  the  economy  from  a  potentially  disas- 
trous setback. 

The  Intelligent  course  for  union  leaders 
now  would  be  to  accept  the  already  generous 
offer  that  has  been  made  and  agree  to  work 
rule  changes  and  productivity  guarantees 
that  would  In  the  long  range  be  to  their  own 
best  intei^sts. 

The  Administration  and  the  Congress 
could  spur  a  less  intransigent  labor  attitude 
and  more  flexible  bargaining  techniques  on 
the  part  of  the  rail  canlers  by  getting  to 
work  on  sweeping  revisions  of  the  unsatis- 
factory Railway  Labor  Act — a  reform  which 
was  proposed  ten  months  ago  and  has  re- 
ceived little  attention  from  the  Administra- 
tion or  Congress. 

Mr.  ORIPFrN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding.  I  want  to  commend  him  for  the 
work  that  is  evident  from  his  statement 
and  his  proposal.  It  is  creative  and  cer- 
tainly presents  some  fresh  and  impor- 
tant approaches  to  what  Is  a  very  seri- 
ous problem. 

I  appreciate  the  kind  comments  that 
he  has  made  concerning  the  adminis- 
tration's bill,  which  I  introduced  yes- 
terday. 

While  I  think  there  are  aspects  of  his 
bill  that  I  probably  would  not  favor 
immediately,  there  are  other  features 
that  might  well  improve  on  the  admin- 
istration bill,  or  at  least  ought  to  be 
considered. 

I  refer  specifically  to  the  concern  indi- 
cated about  strikes  which  creates  a  re- 
gional emergency  situation  rather  than 
a  national  emergency.  For  a  long  time 
there  has  been  an  imfortunate  void  in 
this  particular  area.  Without  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  as  the  Senator  from  New 
York  knows,  a  State  woulc*  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  deal  with  a  strike  that  presented 
an  emergency  in  the  State.  But  because  of 
preemption  by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  the 
power  of  a  State  to  act  In  such  situa- 
tions has  been  taken  away.  Yet  the  Pres- 
ident can  act,  under  the  Taft-Hartley 
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Act,  only  where  there  is  a  national  emer- 
gency. 

So  \1  there  is  not  a  national  emergency, 
it  does  not  matter  how  serious  the  situa- 
tion might  be.  for  example,  in  the  city 
of  New  York  or  In  the  city  of  Detroit. 
Nobody  can  do  anything  about  it  at  the 
present  time  and  this  Is  certainly  a  very 
unfortimate  situation. 

Some  persons  have  suggested  that  the 
State  have  a  residual  power  there.  That 
would  be  one  approach.  The  other  ap- 
proach Is  the  one  suggested  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York — that  the  President 
be  given  authority  to  act  In  a  situation 
where  the  emergency  is  real  but  cannot 
be  described  as  a  national  emergency. 

So  I  certainly  commend  the  Senator 
for  presenting  this  proposal.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  hear  his  report  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Is 
going  to  hold  early  hearings  on  this  sub- 
ject and  that  all  these  Important  pro- 
I>osals  will  be  considered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
I  wish  only  to  add  the  comment  that 
the  reason  why  we  feel  the  President 
should  be  called  on  to  act  in  regional 
matters  Is  that  most  regions  that  have  a 
metropolitan  character  bring  into  play 
an  Interstate  problem. 

The  Senator  named  the  New  York 
region.  Of  course,  there  we  have  a  prob- 
lem with  respect  to  three  States — New 
York.  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut.  In 
other  areas,  for  example,  in  the  Chicago 
area,  it  is  easily  conceivable  that  an 
emergency  there  would  represent  an 
emergency  in  Indiana  as  well.  In  the 
Detroit  area,  it  might  nm  into  an  inter- 
natlonal  problem  through  river  trafBc  or 
some  other  aspect  due  to  the  fact  that 
Detroit  is  right  next  to  the  Canadian 
border. 

We  thought,  on  the  ground  of  uni- 
formity and  also  on  the  ground  of  pres- 
tige, if  an  emergency  were  so  real  that 
It  threatened  to  paralyze  a  region,  we 
really  would  want  to  impress  on  all  par- 
ties that  we  meant  business  about  pro- 
tecting the  public  health  and  safety,  and 
we  would  probably  need  that  kind  of 
executive  authority. 

I  am  sure  the  President  would  use  his 
regional  authority  sparingly — he  would 
prefer  that  the  Governors  act — but  that 
would  be  entirely  within  his  discretion. 
He  could  use  his  remedy  within  a  State. 
If  it  was  all  within  one  State,  if  he 
thought  it  necessary. 

I  have  given  the  reasons  for  the  bill. 
I  am  very  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  'Mr.  Gritfin),  and  I  look 
forward,  with  him  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wzlliams)  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Welfare,  to  a  very  fruitful 
collaboration  in  trying  to  resolve  this 
serious  problem. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  essentiality 
of  labor-management  cooperation  in  this 
matter  will  be  brought  Into  focus.  I  can 
see  many  ways  In  which  this  would  be 
very  harmful  to  organized  labor,  jeopard- 
izing its  position  very  seriously  In  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  and  the  same  thing  is 
true  of  maiuigement.  So  I  think  we  are 
entitled  to  have  their  best  cooperation 
In  our  effort  to  resolve  the  problem.  I 
think  we  win  have  that,  I  certainly  think 
it  is  deserved. 


PROGRESS   REPORT   ON   BLACK 

LUNG  BENEFIT  PAYMENTS  AND 
QUESTIONS  CONCERNING  HEALTH 
AND  SAFETY 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
significant  features  of  the  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  passed  by  Con- 
gress in  1969  was  a  provision  in  title  IV 
providing  for  the  payment  of  special 
benefits  to  the  victims  of  coal  workers 
pneumoconiosis,  better  known  as  black 
lung.  As  I  was  deeply  involved  in  the 
shaping  of  the  provisions  of  title  IV.  I 
have  been  following  closely  HEW's  im- 
plementation of  its  provisions.  Over  a 
year  has  now  passed  since  enactment  of 
this  law.  and  I  believe  that  the  Senate 
will  be  interested  in  knowing  the  results 
achieved  under  title  rv  in  the  payment  of 
benefits  to  black  limg  victims.  I  there- 
fore ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  prog- 
ress report  to  me  dated  January  26.  1971, 
from  Robert  M.  Ball,  Commissioner  of 
Social  Security,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

SOCIAI.  SSCURITT  AOMDnarKATION. 

Baltimore,  iid.,  January  26,  1971. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javtts, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Ssnator  Javtts  :  TTila  la  a  further  re- 
port on  our  progress  In  processing  black  lung 
benefit  claims  under  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969. 

We  have  now  made  decisions  In  over  170.- 
000  claims  nationally  (close  to  double  the 
number  I  reported  to  you  at  the  end  of 
November). 

Monthly  benefits  have  been  awarded  thus 
far  to  over  95.000  miners  and  widows.  Adding 
wives  and  dependent  children  covered  by 
these  claims,  brings  the  total  number  of 
beneficiaries  to  about  163,000.  Total  benefits 
paid  nationally  since  the  enactment  of  the 
program  a  year  ago  Is  over  tlSO  million. 

We  have  received  a  total  of  more  than 
250,000  claims  thus  far  and  new  claims  con- 
tinue to  b«  received  at  the  rate  of  over  3,600 
a  week. 

Some  76.000  claims  have  been  denied  for 
failure  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law. 
In  each  case,  the  claimant  Is  advised  of  the 
reason  for  the  denial  and  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  request  reconsideration.  0\ir  local  of- 
fices are  also  providing  tall  assistance  to 
these  applicants  in  presenting  any  additional 
evidence  In  support  of  their  claim. 

As  you  know,  the  recently-enacted  pay  In- 
crease for  Federal  employees  has  the  effect 
of  increasing  the  benefit  rate  for  black  lung 
beneficiaries,  effective  January  1971.  We  are 
taking  special  steps  to  include  the  Increases 
In  all  beneficiary  checks  starting  February 
3.  The  monthly  benefit  for  an  eUglble  ez- 
mlner  or  widow  Is  Increased  from  $144.60  to 
$153.10:  maximum  family  benefit*  will  be 
Increased  from  $288.90  to  $306.10. 

We  are  continuing  to  give  high  priority 
to  the  completion  of  pending  claims  so  that 
notices  of  decision  may  reach  the  applicants 
as  promptly  as  poaalble. 
Sincerely  yours. 

ROBXST  M.  Ball. 
Cofnmiasioner  of  Social  Security. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  information  in 
Commissioner  Badl's  report  that  over 
250,000  claims  for  benefits  have  been  re- 
ceived by  HEW  during  the  past  year, 
and  that  decisions  have  been  made  on 
over  170,000  cases  resulting  in  benefits 
being  awarded  to  about  153.000  miners 


and  other  beneficiaries.  The  total  bene- 
fits already  paid  under  this  program  ex- 
ceed $150,000,000. 

I  think  the  officials  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  responsible  for  Im- 
plementing this  program  in  such  an  ex- 
peditious manner  deserve  the  highest 
praise.  They  Include  Commissioner  Ball 
and  Bernard  Popick,  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Disability  Insurance.  Theirs  was 
an  extremely  difficult  assignment, 
abounding  with  controversies  over  such 
matters  as  the  proper  criteria  for  de- 
termining the  existence  of  total  disability 
due  to  pneumoconiosis.  Most  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries receiving  black  lung  benefits 
are  desperately  poor  and  those  HEW 
officials  concerned  with  administering 
the  program  have  responded  to  the  con- 
ditions which  this  progrsun  was  designed 
to  help  alleviate.  I  should  Uke  to  give 
great  credit  to  Commissioners  Ball  and 
Popick  for  their  work.  In  an  extraordi- 
narily fair  way.  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
spect to  this  matter. 

I  think  it  also  should  be  noted,  in  the 
light  of  the  criticisms  which  were  made 
of  the  high  cost  estimates  of  the  ad- 
ministration at  the  time  this  program 
was  before  us,  that  the  experience  under 
this  program  has  been  closely  in  accord 
with  the  cost  estimates  of  the  adminis- 
tration. I  do  not  call  attention  to  this  in 
any  spirit  of  criticism;  I  think  the  large 
number  of  beneficiaries  who  have  been 
awarded  benefits  underscores  the  need 
for  the  program.  Decades  of  neglect  of 
the  black  lung  problem  have  resulted 
in  a  health  problem  of  catastrophic  di- 
mensions among  coal  miners,  and  the 
Federal  Government  bears  a  share  of  the 
responsibiliy.  However.  I  also  believe 
that  the  large  cost  of  this  program — next 
year's  budget  estimate  is  over  $300  mil- 
lion— fully  justifies  my  own  actions  in  in- 
sisting that  the  law  provide  that  after 
January  1,  1973,  industry  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility, through  adequate  work- 
men's compensation  of  paying  benefits 
to  the  victims  of  black  lung. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  the  way  in  which 
this  part  of  the  program  has  been  han- 
dled Is  not  matched  by  the  way  in  which 
the  health  and  safety  features  have  been 
handled.  We  have  very  grave  problems 
on  that  score,  highlighted  by  the  tragic 
disaster  which  took  place  at  Hyden.  Ky. 
I  shall  deal  with  that  subject  separately, 
but  I  did  not  wish  to  speak  of  this  act, 
with  which  Senator  Williams  and  I  had 
so  much  to  do  as  to  Its  outcome,  in  part, 
without  referring  to  the  whole.  I  can 
assure  the  Senate  that  I  am  very  deeply 
concerned  about  what  has  happened  and 
about  what  seemed  to  be  the  very  serious 
shortfalls  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
safety  features  of  the  law,  and  I  assure 
the  Seriate  that  I  shall  get  at  it,  and  I 
have  every  confidence  that  Senator  Wil- 
LiAics  feels  exactly  the  same  way. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
Quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


XJNITED  STATES,  SOUTH  VIETNAM- 
ESE FORCES  INTERDICT  INFIL- 
TRATION ROUTES 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  news 
blackout  on  military  operations  against 
the  Communists  in  Southeast  Asia  was 
lifted  today. 

It  has  now  been  recorded  that  no 
American  ground  forces  have  been  en- 
gaged either  in  Laos  or  Cambodia. 

American  withdrawal  from  South 
Vietnam  and  the  rest  of  Southeast  Asia 
proceeds  on  schedule.  Communist  threats 
to  that  orderly  withdrawal  are  being 
parried  by  South  Vietnamese  and  Cam- 
bodian ground  forces,  with  American  air 
combat  and  air  logistics  suppwrt  in  those 
cases  where  South  Vietnamese  air  com- 
ponents could  not  handle  the  Job  alone. 
According  to  a  memo  provided  to  cor- 
respondents in  Saigon  today  and  re- 
leased here  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, three  Americans  were  wounded  In 
operations  inside  South  Vietnam,  in  the 
border  area  near  Laos. 

As  indicated  by  Defense  Secretary 
Laird  and  others,  the  news  embargo  was 
imposed  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
commander  in  the  field.  Gen.  Crelghton 
Abrams. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  texts  of  an  operational 
lummary  supplied  to  correspondents  in 
Saigon  on  operations  in  the  northwest 
comer  of  South  Vietnam,  and  of  a  mes- 
sage to  General  Abrams  from  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  Dan  Henkin,  com- 
menting on  the  information  policies 
which  were  followed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Subject:  Dewey  Canyon  n 
The    following    operational    summary    of 
Dewey  Canyon  n  was  Issued  as  a  Memo- 
randum to  Correspondents  In  Saigon  4  Feb- 
ruary. 

To  counter  a  North  Vietnamese  buildup 
threatening  the  western  regions  of  Military 
Region  I,  a  combined  operation  of  South 
Vietnamese  and  U.S.  forces  was  Initiated  on 
30  January  Into  the  western  regions  of  the 
Republic's  two  northemmoet  provinces. 

The  attack  was  launched  to  Interdict  en- 
emy supply  and  Infiltration  routes  and  po- 
tential staging  areas  In  MB-I.  The  operation 
began  on  30  January  1971,  but  anno\ince- 
ment  was  held  up  untU  this  time  to  ensure 
the  safety  and  security  of  U.S.  and  South 
Vietnamese  forces. 

Included  In  this  operation  were  elements 
of  the  U.S.  1st  Brigade,  5th  Mechanized  Di- 
vision and  the  lOlst  Airborne  Division. 
RVNAF  participation  Includes  elements  of 
the  ARVN  Airborne  Division,  elements  of 
the  lAT  ARVN  Division,  and  elements  of  the 
Vietnamese  Marine  Corps. 

As  these  forces  deployed,  7th  Air  Force 
airlift  and  RVNAF  air  elements  moved  troops 
and  logistics  northward  Into  MR-I. 

On  30  January  at  about  0100,  the  opera- 
tion began  with  elements  of  TF  l/5th  Mech. 
moving  westward  along  Route  9  toward  Khe 
Sanh.  While  this  force  moved  overland, 
other  elements  of  TP-1/5  (with  units  from 


the  lOlst  and  23rd  Infantry  Divisions  under 
operational  control)  made  a  helicopter  as- 
sault Into  Khe  Sanh. 

Engineer  elements  from  the  46th  En- 
gineer Group  accompanied  the  overland 
forces  and  moved  Into  Khe  Sanh  to  begin 
Improving  the  old  air  field,  and  to  build  a 
dirt  assaxUt  strip  alongside  the  former  strip. 
Other  engineer  elements  worked  at  Improv- 
ing Route  9. 

These  positions  were  consolidated  and  Im- 
proved during  31  January  and  on  the  1st  and 
2nd  of  February. 

On  the  1st  of  February  TP  1/5  Mech  con- 
ducted reconnaissance  In  force  west  along 
Route  9  to  the  vicinity  of  lAnge  Vel.  Other 
elements  conducted  screening  operations 
north  and  south  of  Route  9  west  of  Khe 
Sanh. 

On  2  February,  a  raid  on  a  suspected 
enemy  position  was  conducted  some  14  km 
south  of  Khe  Sanh.  Units  of  the  101st  Divi- 
sion have  fired  artillery  on  enemy  positions 
m  the  vicinity  of  the  A  Shau  valley. 

On  3  February  ARVN  units  began  to  deploy 
by  airlift  to  the  Khe  Sanh  area.  Near  the 
coast,  Vietnamese  Marine  Corps  element 
conducted  an  attack  on  enemy  positions  In 
a  coestal  region  north  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Cua  Viet  River.  U.S.  casualties  have  been 
three  wounded  up  to  0810  on  4  February. 
Helicopters  have  drawn  some  small  arms  fire 
while  operating  In  the  vldnlty  of  Khe  Sanh. 
and  one  U.S.  tank  received  moderate  dam- 
age when  it  struck  a  mine  along  Route  9  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  Rock  Pile. 

The  fol  operational  up-date  was  provided 
at040815ZPeb71. 

In  Operation  Dewey  Canyon  U,  ele- 
ments of  the  101st  AlrMoblle  Division  ob- 
served a  possible  ammunition  storage  area 
approximately  15  R-M  south  of  Khe  Sanh 
at  1235  yesterday  (3  Feb).  These  Air  Cavalry 
units  engaged  the  area  with  on  board 
ordnance,  for  the  next  half  hour,  forty-four 
(44)  secondary  explosions  were  observed. 

Near  this  area,  this  same  Air  Cavalry  ele- 
ment observed  a  camouflaged  truck  and  de- 
stroyed it.  Condition  of  the  truck  prior  to  Its 
destruction  Is  not  known. 

Near  the  Khe  Sanh  base,  an  Infantry  ele- 
ment early  today  (040600Z)  foimd  approxi- 
mately 40  rounds  of  105mm  artillery  In  a 
bunker. 

During  the  period  there  were  three  at- 
tacks by  fire  In  North  Central  Quang  Trl 
Province.  Late  In  the  afternoon  on  3  Febru- 
ary. Camp  Carroll,  some  6  KM  southwest  of 
Cam  Lo,  received  approximately  20  rounds 
of  122  Tnm  rocket  fire;  and  at  about  the  same 
time  fire  support  base  Puller  (5  km  north- 
north  west  of  Camp  Carroll)  received  less 
than  5  rounds  of  122  mm  rocket  fire.  No 
casualties   reported   In   either    ABP. 

The  following  statement  and  query  re- 
six>nses  on  Toan  Th&ng  OI-71  In  Cambodia 
were  released  In  Saigon  4  February  1971. 

"MACV  Is  conducting  air  operations  to 
supplement  VNAF  support  of  South  Viet- 
namese forces  In  their  efforts  to  prevent  re- 
establlshment  of  enemy  sanctuaries  in  Cam- 
bodia. The  objective  of  these  air  operations 
Is  to  reduce  the  enemy  threat  to  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam,  thereby  assuring  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Vietnamlzatlon  program,  facili- 
tating the  wlthdrawaJ  at  U.S.  forces,  and 
protecting  American  lives.  There  are  no  U.S. 
ground  combat  forces  in  Cam^xxlia  nor  are 
there  advisors  with  ARVN  forces. 

In  response  to  queries : 

Some  helicopter  troop  lift  and  combat  air 
missions  have  been  provided  to  supplement 
the  VNAF  capability.  Other  VS.  air  logisti- 
cal and  air  combat  operations  will  be  pro- 
vided from  time  to  time  to  supplement  South 
Vietnamese  air  assets  as  required. 

These  missions  are  considered  air  support 
as  discussed  extensively  by  Secretary  lAtrd 
In  Washington. 

We  will  announce  this  support  when  It  has 
been  provided.  We  will  not  give  specifics  on 


troop  lift,  gun&hipe  or  tactical  air  support 
because  of  its  valtie  to  the  enemy.  We  will 
provide  data  on  logistical  support. 

Command  and  control  helicopters  with 
airborne  coordinators  will  be  used  if  UjS. 
helicopter  gunshlp  support  Is  naade  avail- 
able. Their  use  Is  to  prevent  Inadvertent  fir- 
ing on  friendly  forces  by  maintaining  liaison 
with  FACs  and  friendly  troops  and  civilians 
on  the  ground  and  controlling  gunshlp  flree. 

Type  of  air  support  provided  to  this  oper- 
ation will  be  similar  to  that  provided  In  the 
past  which  Includes  supplementary  air  com- 
bat and  logistical  support.  Requests  will  be 
considered  on  a  case  by  case  basis  to  deter- 
mine if  they  are  beyond  the  capabiUties  at 
the  VNAF." 

Message  Sent  Today  to  Oknxral  Abrams 
On  behalf  of  Secretary  Laird,  I  want  to  ex- 
press our  great  appreciation  for  your  success- 
ful efforts  to  provide  accessibility  by  news- 
men to  the  facts  and  to  the  on-the-scene 
coverage  of  U.S.  troop  movements. 

The  temporary  news  embargo  obviously 
and  most  importantly  saved  American  lives. 
It  also  made  it  p>osslble  for  you  to  arrange  for 
intelligence  and  operational  briefings  and 
for  the  movement  of  newsmen  to  various 
points  In  Military  Region  I. 

I  know  that  you  and  I  share  the  view  that, 
consistent  with  security  requirements,  the 
on-the-scene  presence  of  professional  U.S. 
newsmen  provides  the  American  public  with 
the  facts  they  need  and  deserve  about  UA 
military  activities. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
vnsh  to  make  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
the  object  of  a  debate  upon  this  subject, 
which  would  not  be  fair  to  him,  though 
he  certainly  is  at  liberty  to  respond  to 
anything  I  say;  but,  the  subject  having 
been  raised,  as  I  have  spoken  about  it  off 
the  Senate  fioor,  I  shoiild  just  like  to  lay 
these  observations  before  the  Senate, 
with  the  permission  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan: 

Mr.  President,  this  blackout  has  wor- 
ried us  a  great  deal.  It  has  worried  me, 
and  I  think  it  has  worried  many  other 
Senators,  because  it  was  very  hard  to  see 
why  the  people  were  not  entitled  to  know 
if  the  Communists  knew,  if  the  enemy 
knew,  as  imdoubtedly  they  did;  and  there 
is  a  certain  concern  quite  above  and  be- 
yond the  Cooper-Church  smiendment. 

I  have  said  before,  and  I  repeat,  that 
I  have  no  doubt — and  I  heard  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  in  executive  session — 
that  the  administration  is  complying 
with  the  letter  of  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment.  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  whatever.  But  I  think  the  question 
has  now  gone  beyond  that,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Even  if  one  does — and  I  do — credit 
the  President — and  he  is  the  man  who  Is 
making  these  decisions — with  entire  good 
faith,  in  really  believing  that  we  are 
doing  something  which  Is  entirely  essen- 
tal  to  the  continuance  of  his  policy  of 
withdrawing  our  troops  from  South 
Vietnam — and  let  us  assume  he  is  In  the 
utmost  good  faith  about  it,  and  I  assume 
that — we  may  still  differ  with  him  In  our 
own  independent  analysis,  and  that  is 
our  duty;  we  are  a  coordinate  branch  of 
government,  with  authority  to  give  the 
authority  and  to  vote  the  money  for  war. 
We  may  very  well  feel  that  we  are  blun- 
dering into  a  new  Indochlnese  war. 

It  is  for  that  reason,  Mr.  President, 
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that  I  have  urged  the  Committee  on  Por- 
eign  Relations,  and  will  continue  to  do 
so,  to  make  an  Independent  inquiry  as 
to  this  whole  sitxoation,  with  the  author- 
ity of  -he  Senate  regarding  advice  and 
consent,  where  we  have  a  responsibility, 
not  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Pres- 
ident, but  a  material  responsibility,  in 
the  fleld  of  foreign  policy  and  the  field 
of  military  affairs. 

I  hope  very  much  that  we  can  get  the 
information  from  the  administration — 
and  there  have  been  some  complaints  on 
that  score;  this  is  hardly  the  moment  to 
argue  whether  they  are  Justified  or  un- 
justified. Again,  the  good  faith  of  Secre- 
tary Rogers  and  Secretar>-  Laird  I  do  not 
challenge  at  all.  But  we  may  have  to  go 
and  check  on  our  own  sources.  Just  as  do 
the  Ai>propriations  Committee,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemment  Operations. 

I  think  we  owe  the  country  an  ap- 
praisal from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Senate  committee 
charged  with  this  responsibility— we 
have  the  staff  responsibility  for  the  Sen- 
ate— to  come  to  an  independent  judg- 
ment as  to  whether,  quite  apart  from, 
over,  above,  and  beyond  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment,  what  Is  happening 
now  puts  us  in  the  posture  of  inviting 
another  element,  another  area  of  combat 
in  respect  of  Southeast  Asia  and  the 
Indochina  complex. 

I  urge  such  an  Inquiry  on  our  commit- 
tee. I  hope  very  much  our  committee  will 
perform  its  responsibility  in  that  regard, 
and  I  hope  very  much — and  I  express  this 
with  the  greatest  feeling  that  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  President  will  not 
feel  that  this  is  in  any  way  a  challenge 
to  their  credibility  and  good  faith  or  their 
honest  judgment,  but  that  we  are  only 
doing  our  duty,  and  we  have  a  duty  and 
an  independent  one  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  the  staff  committee  for  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  to  let  the  Senate 
know  what  is  really  going  on.  in  our 
Judgment,  and  where  it  is  taking  us. 

I  tliank  my  colleague  from  Michigan, 
and  I  repeat,  this  is  not  in  any  way  said 
In  opposition  to  what  he  has  stated — he 
did  his  duty  in  presenting  a  very  proper 
and  temperate  report — but  only  because, 
the  subject  being  before  us.  I  thought  it 
was  useful  to  add  these  observations. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  REVENUE-SHAR- 
ING   PROPOSAL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  Congress 
has  received  today  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  Sutes  describ- 
ing in  detail  the  proposed  sharing  of 
Federal  revenues  with  the  States  that 
he  first  made  known  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  on  January  22. 

I  have  read  the  President's  message. 
ajxd  it  is  no  less  than  an  extraordinary 
blueprint  for  the  restoration  and  revilal- 
ization  of  our  Federal  form  of  demo- 
cratic government. 

There  Is  flexibility  in  the  President's 
proposals,  and  no  one  would  be  more 
surprised  than  he  if  the  total  program 
were  enacted  by  the  Congress  In  exactly 
the  form  in  which  It  Is  to  be  submitted. 
Careful  scrutiny  by  the  Congress  and  by 


various  individuals  and  groups  through- 
out the  country  may  indicate  that 
changes  should  be  made.  But  the  Presi- 
dent has  provided  the  Congress  and  the 
American  nation  with  a  clear  Indication 
of  the  kind  of  bold  steps  that  simply 
must  be  taken  to  relieve  the  various 
States  and  localities  of  increasingly  un- 
manageable fiscal  crises  and  to  restore 
the  capacity  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  effectively  provide  for  the  needs 
of  their  people. 

There  would  be  little  point  in  my  try- 
ing to  elaborate  on  the  need  for  this  re- 
form, so  explicitly  and  comprehensively 
set  out  in  the  Presidents  message.  But 
because  I  do  expect  to  be  the  principal 
sponsor  of  the  administration's  general 
purpose  revenue-sharing  proposal,  which 
I  will  introduce  on  Tuesday  of  next  week, 
I  would  like  to  take  this  brief  opportunity 
to  make  one  or  two  remarks  about  the 
futiu^  of  this  particular  proposal  in  the 
92d  Congress. 

The  first  and  most  important  point  I 
would  like  to  make  has  to  do  with  the 
President's  desire  and  my  desire  that  a 
revenue-sharing  bill  be  enacted  by  this 
Congress  and  tliat  it  be  a  truly  biparti- 
san accomplishment.  Some  have  already 
begun  to  sdlege  that,  as  they  put  it.  the 
President  wants  "an  issue  and  not  a 
bill."  This  is  absolutely  without  foun- 
dation and  a  gross  error  of  political  ob- 
servation. 

The  President  has  not  lightly  proposed 
a  major  shift  in  the  pattern  of  govern- 
mental growth  in  this  country.  He  is.  I 
need  not  say,  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
party  of  which  he  is  the  head  controls 
neither  Houm  of  the  National  Legisla- 
ture. If  revenue  sharing  is  to  become  a 
reality,  its  proponents,  including  the 
President,  must  have  the  help  and  sup- 
port of  many  members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  The  President  asks  for  that 
support,  and  I  ask  for  that  support.  It  is 
not  a  token  solicitation.  It  is  a  sincere 
and  earnest  one.  If  this  bill  or  some 
variation  of  it  is  enacted,  there  will  be 
sufBclent  credit  for  everyone.  That  Is  not 
important.  What  is  important  Is  the  con- 
cept itself,  the  Idea  of  restoring  some 
share  of  thLs  massive  central  power  to 
the  States  and  to  the  people. 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to  make 
with  respect  to  the  general  revenue-shar- 
ing proposal  has  to  do  with  the  way  in 
which  it  was  devised.  Although  the  bill 
itself  is  not  of  great  length  and  has  a 
superficial  appearance  of  considerable 
simplicity,  its  construction  has  taken 
place  over  many  months  and  with  the 
most  intimate  cooperation  of  groups  rep- 
resenting the  Nation's  State,  county,  and 
municipal  ofllcials.  This  cooperation 
cannot  be  overemphasized.  Although  it 
is  an  administration  bill,  it  Is  the 
product  of  the  work  of  many  minds  of 
many  different  political  persuasions.  The 
bill  will  have  the  support  of,  we  hope,  a 
great  majority  of  this  Nation's  public 
oCBclals  at  every  level  of  government. 

Third,  I  would  like  to  suggest,  in  so- 
liciting the  stipport  of  Senators  for  this 
bill,  that  each  of  us  will  want  to  keep 
options  open  as  the  Congress  proceeds  to 
consider  the  proposal.  Cosponsorahlp  of 
this  bill  is  not  a  wedding  to  every  line 


and  comma.  Although  I  personally  feel 
that  the  Wll  has  very  special  merits— Its 
directness,  its  simplicity,  its  flexibility- 
it  Is  above  all  else  a  vehicle  for  an  idea 
whose  time  has  come.  As  I  indicated  ear- 
ner. Congress  in  its  wisdom  may  make 
changes  that  will  improve  the  biU.  But 
the  bill  represents  a  major  step  toward 
revenue  sharing,  and  it  is  the  result  of 
months  of  work  by  eminent  academic, 
fiscal,  and  Oovemment  experts. 

I  urge  each  of  my  colleagues  to  pay 
the  most  careful  attention  to  the  mes- 
sage of  the  President.  The  need  for  ac- 
tion is  clear  and  urgent. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  B^VTID  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  information  of  the  Senate, 
the  program  for  tomorrow  will  be  as 
follows : 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  12  o'clock 
meridian  following  a  recess.  Immediate- 
ly following  the  prayer  and  the  approval 
of  the  Journal,  if  there  is  no  objection, 
and  the  laying  before  the  Senate  of  the 
pending  business,  there  will  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 
For  emphasis,  I  call  attention  once  agcdn 
to  the  order  entered  on  January  29,  un- 
der which  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader,  during  the  remainder  of 
this  session  of  Congress,  are  to  be  first 
recognized  during  the  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business. 

Also,  under  an  order  entered  earlier 
today,  the  Senate  will  stand  in  recess, 
upon  the  close  of  business  tomorrow, 
until  12  o'clock  meridian  on  Monday 
next. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  information  of  the  Senate, 
what  is  the  pending  question  before  the 
Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  before  the  Senate  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen*  to  postpone 
until  the  next  legislative  day  the  con- 
sideration of  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  iMr.  Pearson)  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Senate  Resolution  9.  a  resolution  to 
amend  rule  XXII  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the  limita- 
tion of  debate. 

Mr  B"irRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer. 


RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  12  me- 
ridian tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  56  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
recessed  until  tomorrow,  Friday,  Febru- 
ary 5.  1971.  at  12  meridian. 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  4  (legislative  day  of 
January  26).  1971: 

U.S.  Patent  OmcE 

John  Plnley  Wltherspoon,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  an  Examlner-ln-Chlef,  U.S.  Patent  Office, 
vice  Jemes  E.  Keely.  resigned. 

SBcramES  and  Exchange  Commission 

William  J.  Casey,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission for  the  remainder  o<  the  term  expir- 


ing  June    6,    1074.   vice   Earner   H.   Budge, 
resigned. 

National  CKEorr  Union  Board 

Richard  H.  Orant,  of  New  Hampshire,  to 
be  Chairman  of  the  National  Credit  Union 
Board;  new  podtlon. 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Mem- 
bers of  the  National  Credit  Union  Board  for 
the  terms  indicated;  new  poslUons. 

John  J.  Hutchinson,  of  Connecticut,  for  a 
term  expiring  December  31.  1971. 

Lorena  Causey  Matthews,  of  Tennessee,  for 
a  term  expiring  December  31,  1972. 

DuBols  McGee,  of  California,  for  a  term 
expiring  December  31,  1973. 


Joseph  F.  Hlnchey,  of  Pennsylvania,  for  a 
term  expiring  December  31,  1974. 

James  W.  Dodd.  of  Texas,  for  a  term  ex- 
piring December  31,  1975. 

Marlon  P.  Gregory,  of  Wisconsin,  for  a  term 
expiring  December  31,  1976. 

UJ3.  Maeine  Corps 

The  following-named  officer  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  for  temporary  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  major  general :  William  J.  Wem- 
steln. 

The  following-named  officer  of  the  Marine 
Corpe  Reserve  for  temporary  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  brigadier  general :  Harold  Chase. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  John  S.  Nichols,  administrator  of 
Fair  Acres  Farm,  Lima,  Pa.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Almighty  God  and  our  Father,  we  ap- 
proach Thee  through  Jesus  Christ.  Thy 
Son,  to  pray.  Speaking  to  Thee,  we  ask 
that  Thou  wouldst  bless  this  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  92d  Congress  of 
these  United  States;  give  them  health, 
to  live  and  work  daily;  reason,  that  their 
minds  shall  ever  be  clear  and  aware; 
strength,  to  be  statesmen;  power,  that 
comes  from  Thee. 

Bless.  O  Lord,  the  Senate,  our  Presi- 
dent, the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  others 
in  the  service  of  our  people  In  Govern- 
ment. 

Bless,  our  Father,  too.  those  of  us 
who  follow.  Give  us  grace  to  be  good  fol- 
lowers, to  uphold  our  elected  and  ap- 
pointed officials  who  act  for  us  in  this 
Republic. 

And,  merciful  Lord,  In  these  days  let 
our  differences  be  our  collective  wisdom 
and  strength  so  that  together  we  may 
better  serve  Thee.  In  the  name  of  our 
Savior.  Amen. 


I  will  appreciate  your  taking  the  action 
necessary  to  remove  me  from  the  aforemen- 
tioned committee. 
Best  regards, 

John  W.  Davis. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  is  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  was  com- 
municated to  the  House  of  Mr.  Geisler. 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


ON  HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  folloviring  resignation  from  a  com- 
mittee: 

Pebrtjart  3. 1871. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 
Speaker  of  the  House, 
The  Capitol,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  hereby  tender  my 
resignation  from  the  Committee  on  House 
Admimstratlon. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
BOARD  OF  REGENTS  OF  SMITH- 
SONIAN INSTITUTION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  20  U.S.C.  42  and  43.  the  Chair 
appoints  as  members  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
the  following  Members  on  the  part  of 
the  House:  Mr.  Mahon,  of  Texas;  Mr. 
RooNEY,  of  New  York;  and  Mr.  Bow. 
of  Ohio. 


REVITALIZE  OUR  MERCHANT 
MARINE 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  year  the  Congress  passed 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970.  The 
purpose  of  the  act  is  to  revitalize  our 
merchant  marine  by  providing  a  ship 
building  program  of  30  ships  a  year  for 
the  next  10  years.  I  supported  this  meas- 
ure and  applauded  the  administration 
for  their  action. 

To  implement  the  ship  construction 
program,  money  must  be  made  avail- 
able. Last  year.  Congress  appropriated 
$187.5  million  to  begin  construction  of 
19  ships.  For  fiscal  year  1972.  the  ad- 
ministration Is  requesting  $229.7  million 
in  order  to  begin  the  construction  of  22 
ships. 

Thus.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  a  2-year  pe- 
riod, the  Eidministration  envisions  the 
construction  of  41  ships.  This  Is  a  great 
Improvement  over  our  commitment  of 
earUer  years,  but  I  feel  we  must  attempt 
to  reach  our  goal  of  30  ships  a  year. 

As  a  result,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  upon 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  closely 
examine  the  budget  proposal  and  to  place 
additional  funds  to  the  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram so  as  to  attain  our  goal  of  30  ships 
a  year. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  INTENTION  TO 
CHALLENGE  TRADITION 

(Mr.  WALDIE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
appropriate  time  in  today's  proceedings  a 
resolution  that  encompsusses  the  decisions 
of  the  majority  caucus  with  relationship 
to  chairmen  of  standing  committees  and 
the  members  thereof  will  be  presented  to 
the  House  for  approval.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  customarily  the  decision  of 
the  majority  caucus  in  these  matters  has 
been  traditionally  accepted  without  any 
objection  from  any  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  will  be  my  inten- 
tion at  this  particular  moment,  however, 
to  subject  that  tradition  to  a  test  today, 
and  I  will  ask  the  House  to  vote  down  the 
previous  question  when  the  previous 
question  is  sought  in  order  to  permit  that 
resolution  to  be  open  to  amendment. 

If  the  previous  question  is  voted  down, 
and  the  resolution  is  thereupon  open  for 
amendment,  it  would  be  my  intention  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  resolution 
appointing  standing  committee  chairmen 
to  delete  the  standing  committee  chair- 
man of  the  House  District  of  Columbia 
Committee.  It  would  be  my  hope,  if  that 
vote  is  acceded  to,  that  a  majority  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  would  de- 
termine that  it  is  not  in  the  best  interests 
of  this  institution  that  that  committee 
chairman  remain  in  his  position,  and 
that  the  resolution  with  that  name  de- 
leted would  then  be  acted  upon  by  the 
House.  It  would  then  require  the  com- 
mittee on  committees  of  the  majority  to 
come  back  to  the  majority  caucus  to  ask 
the  caucus  for  approval  of  a  substitute 
chairman  of  that  committee  to  be  offered 
to  the  House  of  Representatives. 


SHALL  SAIGON  EXERCISE  THE 
RIGHT  TO  CENSOR  NEWS  OF 
AMERICAN  INVOLVEMENT  IN 
VIETNAM? 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news 
censorship  on  American  military  activ- 
ities in  Southeast  Asia— which  was  Just 
lifted— constitutes  a  most  shocking  as- 
sault on  democracy  and  the  right  of  the 
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American  people  to  know  what  Is  going 
on. 

Embargo  of  news  is  censorship  by  an- 
other name.  Now  we  are  told  that  the 
censorship  was  ordered  by  the  Saigon 
government.  No  other  government  at  any 
time  can  exercise  the  authority  to  shield 
the  truth  of  American  involvement  from 
the  American  people. 

Does  the  President's  definition  of  Viet- 
namlzation  mean  that  Saigon  shall  exer- 
cise the  right  to  censor  news  of  American 
involvement? 


PULL  CIVIL  SERVICE  ANNUITY  UPON 
TERMINATION  OP  MARRIAOE 

(Mr.  DULSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  91st 
Congress  I  introduced  legislation  which 
had  a  dual  purpose:  Plrst,  to  restore  a 
civil  service  retiree's  full  single-life  rate 
of  annuity  upon  the  death  of  his  desig- 
nated spouse :  and.  second,  to  extend  the 
survivor  protection  he  accorded  his  des- 
ignated spouse  to  the  siwuse  of  a  subse- 
quent marriage. 

While  the  latter  objective  was  accom- 
plished by  the  enactment  of  Public  Law 
91-658.  the  authority  for  recomputation 
of  the  retiree's  armulty  upon  termination 
of  his  marriage  was  not  Included  In  that 
legislation. 

Today.  I  am  reintroducing  the  pro- 
posal authorizing  restoration  of  the  full 
annuity  upon  the  death  or  divorce  of  a 
retiree's  spouse.  Some  of  the  obstacles 
which  precluded  the  adoption  of  such  a 
restoration  provision  were  removed  by 
last  year's  enactment. 

My  new  bUl  proposes  that  the  percent- 
age reduction  a  retiree  accepts  to  pro- 
tect a  spouse  will  be  restored  to  him  dur- 
ing any  period  or  periods  of  nonmarrlage. 

The  unreduced  single-life  rate  of  an- 
nuity would  be  paid  him  from  the  date 
of  termination — by  death  or  divorce — of 
a  marriage  until  his  subsequent  remar- 
riage or  his  death.  Upon  subsequently  re- 
marrjring,  his  annuity  would  again  be  re- 
duced, but  restitution  to  the  retirement 
fimd  of  the  amounts  restored  during 
nonmarrlage  periods  would  not  be  re- 
quired. 


CHANGING  THE  NUMBER  OF  MEM- 
BERS TO  BE  ELECTED  TO  CERTAIN 
STANDING  COMMITTEES  DURING 
THE  92D  CONGRESS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  192)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

R.  Ras.  192 

Retolved.  That  during  the  Ninety-second 
Congress  the  ComnUttee  on  Agriculture  shall 
be  composed  of  thlrty-su  members; 

The  Ckjmmlttee  on  Approprtatlons  shall  be 
oompoaed  of  flfty-flve  members: 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  shall  be 
oomposwl  of  forty-ona  members: 

*□!•  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
shall  be  compoMd  at  thtrty-seven  members: 

The  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
shall  be  composed  of  thirty-eight  members; 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  shall  be 
compoaed  of  thirty-eight  members; 


The  Cammlttee  on  Oovernment  Operations 
shall  be  compoaed  of  thirty-nine  members: 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  shall  be  composed  of  thirty-eight 
members; 

The  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  shall  be  composed  of  forty-three 
members; 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  shall  be 
composed  of  thirty-eight  members; 

The  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
FUherlea  shall  be  composed  of  thirty-seven 
members; 

The  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  ClvU 
Service  shall  be  composed  of  twenty-six 
members; 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  shall  be 
composed  of   thirty-seven   members; 

The  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics shall  be  composed  of  thirty  members; 
and 

The  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  shall 
be  composed  of  twenty-six  Members. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.   WALDIE.  Mr.   Speaker.  I  make 

the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  faUed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(RoU  No.   12 1 

Abbltt                  Prey  Nedzl 

Aboureak            Fulton.  Tenn.  Klx 

Alexander            Oallagher  CNelll 

Anderson.           Oannata  Passman 

Tenn.                Oajdoe  Plmle 

Arenda                  Otalmo  Podell 

Ashley                  Gibbons  Price.  HI. 

Aspln                    Ooldwater  Pryor.  Ark. 

Beker                  Oreen.  Pa  Purcell 

Baring                 OnAn  Quie 

Barrett                 Orover  Qulllen 

BetU                    Oubeer  Reid.  n.T. 

Buchanan           Hall  Roberts 

Byrne.  Pa.           Halpem  Roblaon 

Cabell                  Hansen.  Idaho  Roe 

Caffery                 Harsha  Rooney.  N.T. 

Carter                  Hastings  Rooney.  Pa. 

Casey                   Hawkins  Rousb 

Celler                    Helstoakl  Runnels 

Chlaholm             Hicks.  Wash  St  Germain 

Clancy                 Howard  Scheuer 

Clark                   Ichord  Sctaneebell 

Clausen.              Jannan  Shipley 

Don  H.              Johnson,  Pa.  Slsk 

Clay                       Karth  Snyder 

Collier                 Keith  Stanton. 

Conyers               Kluczynskt  James  V. 

Corbett                 KuykendaU  Stokes 

Daniel.  Va.           Kyros  Stubblefleld 

de  la  Oarsk          Lent  Sullivan 

Delaney                McCulloch  Taylor 

Dent                     McDade  Teague,  Calif. 

Dickinson            McDonald.  Terry 

Dlggs                        Mich.  Thompson.  N.J. 

DmgeU                 Macdonald.  Tleman 

Donahue                 Mass.  Wampler 

Dowdy                 Mahon  Whalen 

Duncan               Martin  WhaUey 

Edwards.  La.       Mathlas,  Oallf.  Wiggins 

EUberg                Metcalfe  Wright 

Each                     Montgomery  Wydler 

Eahleman            Morse  Wylle 

Foley                    Murphy,  ni  Yatron 
Frellnghuysen    Murphy,  NT. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  306 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


February  j^,  1971 

RESIGNATION     FROM     COMMITTEE 
ON  HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  a  com 
mittee: 

„        ^         .  '™«WA«T4. 1971. 

Hon.  Carl  Albkbt, 

Speaker,    House   of    Representatives    Wath 
ington.  DC. 
DaAa  M«.  Speakxx:   i  herewith  tender  my 
resignation  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 
Respectfully  yours, 

John  Ktl, 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  is  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


RESIGNATION     FROM     COMMITTEE 
ON   HOUSE   ADMINISTRATTON 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  a  com- 
mittee: 

FlBBUABT  4,  1871 

Hon.  Cau,  Albxbt, 

Speaker.    House    of   Representatives,    Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
Dea«  Ma.  SPKAKxa:   I  herewith  submit  my 
reelgnaUon  from  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  effective  today. 
Sincerely, 

ROBKRT    C.    MCEWEN. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  is  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


RESIGNATION     FROM     COMMTITEE 
ON   HOUSE   ADMINISTRATION 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  a  com- 
mittee: 

Februakt  4,  1971. 
The  Honorable  The  Spxakxe, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

ObjlB  Ma.  SFBAxza:   I  hereby  submit  my 
resignation   from   the   Committee   on  House 
Administration   effective   Immediately. 
Sincerely, 

John  O.  ScHicrrz. 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  is  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION  OF  MEMBERS  TO  STAND- 
ING COMMITTEES 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  priv- 
ileged resolution  (H.  Res.  193)  and  ask 
for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  MILLS  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
dispense  with  further  reading  of  the  res- 
olution and  that  the  names  of  the  Mem- 
bers assigned  to  various  committees  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object 
to  the  unanimous-consent  request  to 
read  the  resolution.  I  do  so  in  order  to 
obtain  time  to  explain  to  the  House  the 
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procedure  that  I  hope  to  follow  in  the 
consideration  of  this  resolution. 

That  procedure  involves  a  request  for 
a  no  vote  on  the  previous  question,  which 
would  then  permit  the  resolution  ap- 
pointing the  committee  chairmen  and 
members  of  committees  to  be  open  for 
amendment.  At  that  particular  time  I 
would  submit  an  amendment  striking 
from  that  committee  list  the  name  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

I  do  so  for  several  reasons,  one  of 
which  was  not  discussed  at  all  during 
the  debate  in  the  Democratic  majority 
caucus  yesterday  when  this  issue  was 
before  them  for  consideration. 

There  was  great  discussion  as  to  wheth- 
er or  not  a  majority  of  the  caucus  should 
approve  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  to  continue 
In  that  position.  The  debate  involved  the 
shortcomings  of  his  awiministration  ol 
that  committee,  and  in  my  view  those 
shortcomings  were  considerable  and 
were  sufficient  to  invoke  a  majority  vote 
against  his  continuing  in  that  position. 
However,  the  majority  of  the  caucus  did 
not  see  the  issue  in  that  light. 

I  thought  another  issue  which  hap- 
pens, in  my  view,  to  be  more  important, 
was  studiously  avoided.  This  involved  de- 
termining whether  the  committee  chair- 
man should  proceed  in  ofiBce.  That  was 
the  ideology  and  the  philosophical  views 
of  the  chairman  of  that  committee.  It 
seems  to  me  it  is  impossible  to  suggest 
the  philosophical  views  of  the  committee 
chairman  having  control  over  any  sensi- 
tive area  of  national  importance  should 
not  be  considered,  given  the  awesome 
powers  of  the  conimlttee  chairman.  In 
this  Instance,  although  I  do  not  suggest 
those  philosophical  views  in  any  way 
represent  shortcomings  on  the  part  of 
the  individual  Involved,  I  find  them  in- 
consistent with  the  responsibility  that  is 
his  as  committee  chairman  to  govern  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

I  find  also  that  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Committee  has  sissumed  the  propor- 
tions in  the  public  mind — and  I  think 
rightfully  so — of  a  national  scandal,  not 
because  of  what  they  do  but  because  of 
what  they  do  not  do.  Tlie  condition  of 
the  Capital  City  of  this  Nation  is  as  de- 
plorable as  that  of  any  city  in  the  United 
States.  The  responsibility  for  the  de- 
plorable condition  of  this  city  is  In  great 
measure  due  to  the  inaction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia.  It 
does  seem  to  me  that  a  great  deal  of  that 
responsibility  must  fall  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  chairman  of  that  committee. 

Then  it  would  be  my  intention  to  re- 
quest the  entire  House  to  consider  this 
proposal.  I  recognize  that  is  a  departure 
not  from  the  rules  of  the  House,  which 
are  explicit  that  the  entire  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives participate  in  this  decision, 
but  from  the  custom  of  the  House,  which 
Is  that  the  majority  party  in  the  en- 
claves of  their  caucus  make  the  deter- 
minations and  the  minority  party  ac- 
cepts those  decisions.  It  is  my  own  per- 
sonal conviction  that  this  Issue  is  of 
national  importance  and  all  of  the  legis- 
lative representatives  of  the  Nation,  of 
the  minority  smd  of  the  majority  party, 
should  participate. 


I  offer  my  colleagues  on  the  other  side, 

in  the  minority  party,  the  opportunity, 
by  following  the  rules  of  this  House,  to 
participate  in  that  decision.  And  I  sug- 
gest to  them  that  their  great  concern 
and  proper  concern  for  the  inviolability 
of  the  seniority  system,  which  is  a  con- 
cern I  share,  can  now  be  evidenced  by 
this  action. 

It  has  been  usually  the  case  that  the 
minority  party  has  been  outspoken  in 
their  concern  and  condemnation  of  the 
seniority  system  because  their  oppor- 
tunity of  implementing  any  change  in 
that  system  would  not  be  existent.  To- 
day, that  opportunity  will  be  afforded 
you  and  I  hope  you  will  join  with  those 
who  believe  that  the  decision  to  con- 
tinue this  committee  as  it  has  been  in 
the  past  was  a  wrong  decision  which  was 
made  in  the  majority  caucus. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  There 
h&s  been  the  history  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  comity  of  each  party 
to  the  other  and,  second,  the  courtesy  of 
each  party  toward  the  other,  the  ma- 
jority toward  the  minority  and  the  mi- 
nority toward  the  majority. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  has  been 
so  insofar  as  I  know  since  about  1868.  It 
has  been  the  custom  that  each  party 
shall  select  its  own  people  and  set  the 
seniority  and  that  they  shall  select  the 
membership  of  the  various  committees 
and  their  own  ofiQcers  and  that  the  other 
party  would  do  the  same. 

The  gentleman  is  saying  that  by  some 
sort  of  combination  with  the  minority 
party  that  the  minority  party  by  a  cer- 
tain weight  should  determine  whom  the 
majority  party  has  as  chairman  of  one 
of  its  major  committees. 

I  would  disagree  with  that.  Why 
should  not  the  majority  elect  who  shall 
be  the  ranking  Members  over  on  the 
minority  side  of  any  committee?  Unless 
this  comity  is  kept,  unless  this  courtesy 
continues  to  exist  between  the  parties; 
that  is.  that  each  party  shall  choose  its 
own  leadership  and  then  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  carrying  out  that  leader- 
ship, I  believe  it  would  do  a  great  dis- 
service and  damage  to  the  two-party 
system. 

Would  the  gentleman  care  to  comment 
upon  that? 

Mr.  WALDIE.  To  the  extent  that 
comity  and  courtesy  or  the  lack  thereof 
as  a  result  of  the  decision  which  has 
been  made,  results  in  disadvantage  to 
the  national  interest,  it  should  be  disre- 
garded. There  is  a  large  segment  of  the 
American  public  which  feels  that  this 
courtesy  and  tradition  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  works  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  a  large  segment  of  the  American 
public.  There  is  a  large  section  of  the 
American  public  which  in  my  opinion 
feels  that  we  should  not  be  hidebound  by 
a  determination  made  in  the  1880's  that 
courtesy  and  comity  requires  that  a  ma- 
jor segment  of  the  Representatives  of 
the  American  people  does  not  partici- 
pate in  the  decisions  which  are  made 
and  which  are  vital  to  them. 


Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  I^^eaker.  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader, 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Would  the  genUeman  not 
agree  that  we  would  be  establishing  a 
precedent  here  that  could  be  carried  to 
any  length  and  in  truth  and  in  fact,  if 
the  majority  party  voted  unanimously, 
we  could  displace  any  committee  mem- 
ber or  every  committee  member  nomi- 
nated by  the  minority. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  The  gentieman  would 
agree  that  in  any  instance  that  the  rules 
of  the  House  are  followed  that  might  be 
true  but  that  is  precisely  what  I  am 
suggesting,  that  by  following  custom  or 
precedents  of  the  House  that  are  con- 
trary to  those  rules  might  not  be  accept- 
able to  a  great  portion  of  the  House  and 
such  a  situation  might  very  well  ensue. 
Mr.  BOGGS.  The  genUeman  has  not 
answered  my  question. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  sought  to  answer  your 
question.  Perhaps  I  presupposed  the  an- 
swer and  that  Is  correct.  I  would  say 
that  in  those  instances  where  the  na- 
tional interest  is  not  being  properly 
cared  for,  that  comity,  custom,  and 
courtesy  of  the  House  ^ould  be  recon- 
sidered and  the  rules  of  the  House  fol- 
lowed in  those  instances  where  comity, 
courtesy,  and  custom  are  contrary  to  the 
rules  and  to  the  interest  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
Ueman will  yield  further,  may  I  direct 
another  question  to  the  gentleman  and 
I  will  then  let  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  committees 
discuss  the  merits  of  the  proposition,  but 
is  it  not  accurate  that  if  a  minority  on 
the  Democratic  side  and  a  majority  on 
the  minority  side  get  together  they  could 
take  over  control  of  the  entire  commit- 
tee system  in  the  House?  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  WALDIE.  That  is  true,  but  If  by 
so  doing  the  national  Interest  were  ad- 
vanced I  would  not  find  that  objection- 
able. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  As  to  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  national  interests  are 
involved,  again  I  defer  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  but  the  gentleman 
was  here  on  yesterday  when  this  mat- 
ter was  debated  and  the  gentleman  knows 
that  this  matter  was  debated  fully,  with- 
out any  effort  to  limit  debate,  and  that  a 
vote  was  taken,  and  that  a  majority  de- 
cision was  made  to  adopt  the  committee 
chairman  as  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee on  committees. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  recognize,  I  will  say 
to  the  majority  leader,  that  the  debate 
was  fair  and  proper,  and  that  the  deci- 
sion represented  the  vote  of  the  majority, 
but  the  national  interests,  however,  are 
not  represented  per  se  by  the  majority 
of  the  Democratic  caucus,  the  national 
Interests  in  my  view  are  represented  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  I 
would  like  to  again  accord  imder  our  rule 
the  opportunity  of  the  minority  to 
participate  in  the  determination  as  to 
whether  the  national  interests  have  been 
served. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  will  take 
more  time  later. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman  from  California  If  the 
previous  question  Is  voted  down  will  the 
gentleman  from  California  then  offer  a 
motion  to  displace  other  senior  Members 
of  the  House  who  are  also  chairmen  of 
oonmilttees.  or  would  the  motion  be  lim- 
ited to  one  Individual? 

Mr.  WALDIE.  The  gentleman  from 
California  will  introduce  one  amend- 
ment which  Is  to  replace  and  to  eliminate 
from  the  list  of  committee  chairmen  the 
name  of  the  gentleman  who  Is  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  tiiank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the 
gentleman  from  California  in  his  state- 
ment. 

The  rule  of  this  House  is  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
choose  their  committee  chairmen.  That 
Is  the  rule  of  our  House  which  we  adopt- 
ed last  week  I  see  no  great  tragedy  if  the 
House  asserts  Its  will,  and  I  see  no  great 
problem.  Mj-  legislative  tradition  is  from 
California,  and  in  California  we  have 
Republican  chairmen  tuid  Democratic 
chairmen  regardless  of  which  party  con- 
trols the  ass«nbly.  If  the  Democrats  are 
in  power,  for  example,  most  of  the  chair- 
men, of  course,  would  be  Democrats,  but 
comparable  Republicans  are  chairmen  of 
some  committees.  We  have  no  seniority 
system.  We  try  to  seek  out  the  best  talent 
available  to  do  the  job. 

In  the  papers  this  morning,  that  you 
will  read,  the  National  Conference  on 
State  Legislatures  has  ranked  California 
first.  I  think  the  legislature  has  done 
a  Very  good  Job.  And  when  it  comes  to 
our  own  situation  here  and  other  experi- 
ences throughout  the  country,  I  believe 
that  we  do  not  have  to  go  back  to  tradi- 
tions started  in  1860  because  we  are  here 
now  in  1971.  I  believe  that  it  is  our  duty 
to  vote  the  way  that  we  should  to  work 
our  will  under  the  rules  of  the  House. 
Therefore.  I  would  urge  a  "no"  vote  when 
the  motion  for  the  previous  question  is 
before  us. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mi.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  California  i  Mr.  McCloskey)  . 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  say  that  when  the  92d  Congress  com- 
menced, I  think  that  the  statement  that 
rang  through  these  Halls  and  impressed 
all  of  us  was  the  need  to  restore  the  faith 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  in 
their  Government,  and  particularly  to 
restore  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
its  preeminent  place  as  the  chief  repre- 
sentative In  Government  of  the  people  of 
the  united  States. 

One  of  the  problems  of  reestablishing 
the  faith  of  the  people  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  Is  that  we  have 
not  always  chosen  to  follow  our  own 
rules,  because  custom  has  gotten  in  the 
way  of  following  those  rules.  There  is 


nothing  written  into  our  rules  to  say  that 
the  most  senior  member  shall  be  the 
chcJrman,  although  custom  has  been 
that  the  chairmen  are  those  with  the 
most  seniority.  But  this  year  the  cau- 
cuses of  the  Democratic  Party  and  the 
Republican  Party  have  abandoned  the 
custom  of  seniority.  If  we  have  truly 
abandoned  the  custom  of  seniority,  then, 
I  suggest  that  we  should  sdso  comply 
with  rule  X  of  the  House  which  calls  for 
the  election  of  our  committee  chairmen 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  rather 
than  to  abandon  that  rule  by  following  a 
procedure  which  does  not  permit  an  elec- 
tion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  vote 
"no"  on  the  previous  question.  In  order 
that  we  can  follow  our  own  rules. 

Rule  X.  which  we  followed  for  many 
years,  says: 

At  the  commencement  of  each  Congress 
the  House  shall  elect  as  chairman  of  each 
standing  committee  one  of  the  members 
thereof  .  .  . 

How  can  we  fall  to  have  an  election? 
How  can  we  say  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  who  have  elected  us,  how 
can  we  say  that  this  Is  the  greatest  dem- 
ocratic legislature  on  earth  when  we  go 
back  on  our  own  rules  and  refuse  to  let 
the  Congress  determine  through  an  elec- 
tion who  shall  be  the  chairmen  of  the 
standing  committees,  and  to  elect  those 
people  responsible  for  the  caliber  of  the 
work  we  produce  during  the  next  2  years? 

It  seems  to  me  that,  regardless  of  the 
Ideology  involved,  regardless  of  the  men 
involved,  tiiat  this  House  should  pro- 
ceed to  an  election  of  the  chairmen  of  the 
committees  of  the  House,  in  view  of  the 
challenge  that  has  apparently  been 
made. 

What  the  result  of  that  action  will  be. 
I  would  not  care  to  predict.  I  understand 
that  it  may  be  in  favor  of  the  chairman 
himself. 

It  does  seem  to  me,  however,  that  we 
cannot  refrain  from  allowing  th:s  mat- 
ter to  proceed  to  a  vote  under  our  rules. 
If  we  do  not  do  so.  we  demean  the  words 
of  our  Speaker  when  he  opened  this  Con- 
gress with  the  view  and  the  desire  and 
the  expressed  goal  to  return  this  legisla- 
tive body  to  a  position  of  preeminence 
in  the  Halls  of  Government. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  with  great  respect 
for  the  sincerity  with  which  I  know  the 
gentleman  is  taking  this  action. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  spoke  in  favor 
of  making  a  change  in  the  chairmanship 
of  that  committee.  However,  at  this 
point  it  seems  to  me  we  should  not  chew 
our  cabbage  twice  or  take  two  bites  of 
a  cherry,  when  we  have  had  that  bite. 
It  seems  to  me  the  caucus  has  spoken 
and  that  Is  Its  decision.  With  deference 
to  the  gentleman's  views,  what  the  na- 
tional interest  is  always  troubles  me.  I 
think  we  might  have  435  different  views 
on  that. 

As  I  said,  I  am  one  of  those  who 
thought  that  a  change  should  be  made — 
suid  not  because  of  any  difference  In  phi- 
losophy,  because   I   cannot   help   what 


your  philosophy  is.  Because  we  sav  we 
have  absolute  seniority  and  people 
throughout  the  Nation  criticize  that,  but 
I  think  I  can  live  with  that  seniority  if 
we  really  followed  that  Instead  of  the 
musical  chairs  we  often  play. 

The  majority  has  made  Its  decision 
and  I  urge  the  democratic  side  and  our 
friends  on  the  Republican  side  to  support 
that  decision. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  fMr. 
Burton). 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  respect 
the  concern  expressed  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California.  I  suspect  that  this  Is  one  ex- 
ample of  how  thoughtful  legislators  are 
sometimes  driven  to  exercise  options  that 
they  otherwise  might  prefer  not  to  have 
to  seek. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  opposed  to  the  gen- 
tleman's prop>o6al  and  I  am  opposed  for 
a  number  of  reasons.  It  Is  a  most  dan- 
gerous precedent,  I  would  think,  with- 
out regard  to  the  political  point  of  view 
that  any  of  us  might  hold,  to  in  effect 
give  the  minority  caucus  veto  power  over 
the  majority  caucus  deliberations  as  to 
whom  they  select  to  lead  the  various 
committees  of  the  Congress.  It  would  es- 
tablish a  precedent  that  I  think  at  best 
would  be  troublesome  and  at  the  worst 
could  very,  very  serioasly  and  adversely 
affect  the  way  the  business  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  run. 

Now  progress  does  not  come  to  the 
degree  that  we  all  would  like  to  see  it,  as 
we  perceive  progress.  We  all  believe.  I 
suspect,  that  the  winds  of  change  are 
discernible  throughout  the  land.  I.  for 
one,  think  the  winds  that  have  changed 
have  also  affected  to  a  significant  degree 
the  way  at  least  the  majority  party  and 
its  caucus  manage  their  affairs.  I  did  not 
support  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina. We  had  our  chance  and  he  had  his 
chance  to  lay  his  case  before  the  major- 
ity caucus.  A  majority  of  our  colleagues 
believe  that  those  who  felt  he  should  no 
longer  serve  had  not  made  a  sufficient 
case.  As  for  me,  I  am  willing  to  accept 
that  Judgment. 

I  would  hope  that  those  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  who  truly  believe  in  the  need  for 
Increased  reform  In  this  House  do  not 
go  down  this  road  that  many  of  us  may 
well  find  in  the  not  too  far  distant  fu- 
ture may  be  a  mistake  of  rather  tragic 
proportions. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
clusion I  want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  to 
the  Speaker,  and  to  the  majority  leader 
for  their  coop>eratlon  In  permitting  me 
to  devise  this  format  through  which  my 
views  might  be  presented  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUniT 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
further  reserving  the  right  to  object.  I 
should  like  to  propound  a  parliamentary 
Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Is  It  correct 
that  the  resolution  presently  before  the 
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Bouse  is  a  resolution  offered  on  behalf  of 
the  Democratic  caucus?  The  resolution  is 
the  recommendations  for  committee  as- 
signment on  the  Democratic  side. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FXDRD.  Is  it  the  pro- 
cedure to  be  followed  that  subsequently 
a  comparable  resolution  will  be  offered 
representing  the  views  of  the  Republican 

conference? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  this  factual  situation  clearly  sets 
forth  the  Issue  that  Is  before  us.  The 
Democratic  caucus  made  a  decision  on 
committee  chairman.  Whether  we  on  our 
side  agree  with  It  or  not,  by  precedent 
that  Is  a  matter  within  the  ranks  and 
prerogatives  of  the  majority  party.  The 
Democratic  Party  was  chosen  to  be  the 
majority  party  in  the  92d  Congress  by 
the  American  people.  I  do  not  happen  to 
think  that  that  was  necessarily  the  right 
decision,  but  that  was  the  judgment  of 
the  American  people  last  November,  and 
if  they  are  to  carry  out  as  they  see  fit 
the  mandate  given  them,  the  Democratic 
Party  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
ought  to  have  the  right  In  a  democratic 
process  to  choose  the  indivdual  on  each 
of  the  standing  committees  who  should 
serve  as  the  chairmen  of  those  commit- 
tees. By  precedent  and  otherwise,  we  on 
our  side  should  not  get  Into  the  proce- 
dures and  prerogatives  of  the  majority 
party. 

I  cannot  help  but  make  this  observa- 
tion. The  gentleman  from  California  was 
unable  to  persuade  a  majority  of  the 
Democrats  to  his  point  of  view.  I  do  not 
think  that  we  on  the  Republican  side 
ought  to  succumb  to  his  argiiments  of 
this  occasion.  Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  certainly  hope  and  trust  that  the 
Republicans  on  this  Issue,  on  a  Demo- 
cratic resolution  expressing  the  views  of 
the  Democratic  Party,  should  not  under 
any  clrcimistances  vote  "nay"  on  the 
motion  to  order  the  previous  question.  As 
Republicans  we  should  exercise  our  op- 
tion to  vote  "yea"  or  "present"  on  the 
previous  question,  because  the  matter  is 
one  for  the  Democrats  to  decide  said  not 
for  us. 

Let  me  make  another  observation.  Mr. 
Speaker.  In  1970,  the  Republican  Party 
took  the  initiative  to  make  some  changes 
in  the  election  of  our  ranking  Republi- 
can member,  or  the  chairman,  if  we  were 
In  the  majority.  Under  the  Conable  task 
force,  a  great  deal  of  time  and  study  re- 
sulted in  a  procedure  which  we  followed 
yesterday.  Each  of  our  ranking  Members 
was  voted  on  separately  and  secretly. 
The  net  result  was  that  we  chose  respon- 
sible members  for  each  committee  to 
be  the  ranking  minority  member.  We 
have  made  that  decision  on  our  side,  and 
we  do  not  think  you  should  come  over 
and  upset  those  decisions  on  our  side. 
And  I  do  not  think — and  I  think  a  vast 
majority  of  our  Members  do  not  think — 
that  we  should  make  any  decision  as  far 
a«  your  party  caucus  is  concerned. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  majority  leader. 


Mr,  BOGGS.  First.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  minority  leader  for  the  statement  he 
has  made.  The  position  he  takes  Is  sensi- 
ble. It  is  completely  in  accord  with  the 
two-party  system.  Any  other  decision 
would  greatly  weaken  one  of  the  real 
blocks  of  granite  that  support  this  re- 
public; namely,  the  two-jMWty  system. 

Second,  I  want  the  record  to  show  that 
the  Democratic  caucus  this  year  first  met 
for  3  solid  days.  It  was  the  most  open, 
the  most  democratic  caucus  that  I  have 
attended  in  30  years  as  a  Member  of 
this  body. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  we,  too, 
had  a  task  force,  known  as  the  Hansen 
committee.  That  committee  worked  hard 
and  diligently.  It  was  made  up  of  15 
Members  on  our  side,  who  represented 
every  possible  philosophical  point  of  view 
in  the  Democratic  Party.  They  came  to 
a  unanimous  resolution  on  their  recom- 
mendations, and  those  recommendations 
In  turn  were  adopted  by  the  caucus. 

Just  as  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
said  that  they  had  the  right  to  vote  on 
each  of  their  ranking  Members  sepa- 
rately, so  we  had  the  same  right  and 
did  so  on  yesterday. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  of  Michigan  (Mr.  Brown)  . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  will  restrain  myself  from  comment- 
ing on  the  merits  of  the  proposal  before 
us,  but  the  quiet  that  has  settled  over 
this  Chamber  manifests,  I  believe,  the 
serious  hangxip  tiie  House  of  Represent- 
atives has  found  Itself  in— a  hangvip 
which  results  from  the  application  of  a 
system  with  such  exactitude  that  the 
House  finds  Itself  in  the  position  it  pres- 
ently does. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  one  further  observation.  I  take 
exception  to  the  comments  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  when  he  indi- 
rectly or  directly  says  that  the  Congress 
has  not  responded  to  the  needs  legisla- 
tively for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Very  quickly,  as  he  was  condemning 
the  efforts  of  this  committee  and  the 
Congress  in  this  regard,  I  thought  of 
some  rather  landmark  legislation  which 
came  out  of  the  committee  in  the  i>ast 
several  years. 

In  1970,  the  House  passed  the  District 
of  Coliunbla  crime  bill,  which  is  sound 
legislation.  It  should  be  enacted  in  other 
jurisdictions  in  the  United  States.  It  will 
help  to  correct  the  crime  problem  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia over  the  years  has  taken  the  ini- 
tiative for  a  subway  system,  a  multimll- 
hon-doUar  subway  system  which,  when 
completed,  will  be  the  best  in  the  whole 
world. 

This  House  committee  has  responded 
to  the  needs  of  education  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  Congress  set  up  the 
Federal  City  College.  The  problems  they 
are  having  are  not  the  fault  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  problems  of  the  college  are 
internal,  I  gather  from  reading  the  news- 
papers. 

We  can  go  down  the  list.  This  commit- 
tee and  this  Congress  over  the  past  sev- 


eral years  have  responded  to  the  legiti- 
mate needs  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to  apolo- 
gize when  you  consider  the  constructive 
structural  chEmges  in  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  We  now  have 
a  more  responsive  school  board.  The  old 
commissioner  form  of  government  has 
been  abolished  and  we  have  a  mayor  and 
an  elected  Commission.  Shortiy  we  will 
have  a  nonvoting  Delegate  from  the 
District. 

The  Congress  has  continued  to  in- 
crease the  annual  contribution  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Despite  the  critics. 
Congress  has  responded  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  80. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentieman  s^eld? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  genUeman  from  Michigan. 
Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  do 
not  share  thj  minority  leader's  admira- 
tion for  the  work  of  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia — and,  indeed,  I 
was  on  the  losing  side  yesterday— I  want 
to  put  myself  squarely  with  him  and  with 
the  gentieman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Brown)  in  observing  that  the  caucus 
should  not  follow  any  rigid  system.  In- 
deed, we  did  not  follow  a  rigid  system. 
Each  of  us  had  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  the  chairman.  I  happened  to  be  on  the 
losing  side,  and  sun  unhappy  with  the  re- 
sult, but  that  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence with  respect  to  the  basic  premise 
stated  by  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader;  that  is.  that  each  party 
should  be  free  to  make  its  own  decisions 
without  hindrance  from  the  other.  I  hope 
we  do  not  yield  on  that  principle  today. 
Mr.  STEIGEIR  of  Arizona.  •  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
genUeman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  should  like 
to  add  one  point  to  my  colleagues  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle. 

The  genUeman  from  California,  as  the 
minority  leader  pointed  out,  was  unable 
to  convince  the  Democrat  caucus  yester- 
day of  the  validity  of  his  position.  He  Is 
now  appealing  to  Republicans.  The  cxily 
basis  for  this  appeal,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
one  of  vindictiveness  on  the  part  of  Re- 
publicans in  an  attempt  to  embarrass  or 
to  upset  a  democratic  decision. 

We  all  know  Republicans  are  noted 
for  their  charity,  wisdom,  good  sense, 
and  lack  of  vindictiveness,  so  I  hope  they 
will  stay  with  us  on  this. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentieman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  gentieman 
for  yielding. 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the 
minority  leader  and  do  not  wish  to  dis- 
agree with  him  on  the  point  he  has  tried 
to  msike.  I  do,  however,  want  to  congrat- 
ulate the  gentieman  from  California 
'Mr.  Waldie)  for  his  courage  in  bringing 
this  issue  to  the  House,  because  this  is 
where  I  believe  it  belongs. 

The  part  of  the  Issue  not  yet  discussed 
in  the  House  as  a  whole,  or  publicly.  Is 
the  question  of  whether  the  job  done  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Committee  in 
the  House  over  the  years  has  been  suffi- 
cient or  not. 
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We  all  have  different  vantage  points 
on  this,  and  we  might  all  reach  different 
Judgments.  However,  for  the  last  4  years 
I  have  served  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations.  From  that  van- 
tage point  I  would  express  my  opinion 
that  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  not  been  out- 
standing. Rather,  it  has  been  slow  and  I 
do  not  think  it  has  been  responsive.  I 
believe  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  who  are  not  self-governing 
and  ought  to  be.  would  express  the  same 
judgment  if  they  had  the  opportunity. 
We  should  express  our  collective  Judg- 
ment, but  we  are  not  doing  so  today.  To 
suggest  that  we  ought  not  to  consider  it. 
I  believe,  is  wrong.  We  can  and  should 
consider  the  record  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  conclude  by  say- 
ing that  from  the  experiences  I  have  had 
In  private  Industry  and  other  organiza- 
tions outside  the  Federal  Government, 
If  the  committees  there  performed  with 
the  slowness  and  the  unresponsiveness 
that  this  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Colimibia  has  over  a  period  of  time — not 
In  all  cases,  but  in  many — where  they 
have  not  responded  as  well  as  other  com- 
mittees of  Congress  have,  the  chairmen 
of  those  committees  would  have  been  re- 
moved in  private  industry  or  in  academic 
institutions  or  other  professional  organi- 
zations. 

This  is  a  question  that  should  be  con- 
sidered. If  we  are  going  to  decide  this. 
then  let  us  look  beyond  the  traditional 
courtesies  of  the  House  over  a  period  of 
time,  but  look  at  the  record  of  perform- 
ance of  the  committee,  and  its  chairman. 
That  Is  the  question  that  is  before  us 
and  that  is  what  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  care  about,  and  their 
concern  ought  to  be  heard  and  consid- 
ered here  today. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  cornerstones  of  the  American 
political  system  should  be  party  respon- 
sibility. We  believe  on  our  side  that  we 
have  taken  the  initiative  through  a  prop- 
er precedure  to  put  Individuals  at  the 
head  of  each  committee  from  our  side 
who  will  do  a  responsible  job.  and  we  will 
stand  by  those  decisions.  We  hopie  and 
trust  that  those  on  the  Democratic  side 
will  not  interfere  with  our  process.  I  hope 
and  trust  that  we  on  our  side  do  not 
Interfere  with  your  decisions  made  in 
your  caucus.  Let  the  Amercan  people 
make  the  decision  In  the  next  election 
as  to  which  political  party  managed  Its 
business  and  the  public  business  most 
effectively. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  this  Is  to 
be  prolonged,  I  am  tempted  to  withdraw 
my  request.  I  only  made  my  request  to 
dispense  with  the  reading  of  the  names 
of  the  Members  appointed  to  the  com- 
mittees in  order  to  attempt  to  expedite 
the  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  withdraw  the 
request  now.  I  say,  although  I  am 
tempted  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 


Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  listened 
to  the  minority  leader  and  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  cornucopia  poured  out  to  this 
community  from  the  committee  on  which 
I  serve,  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  I  can  only  say  I  regret 
that  Mr.  Dickens  Is  no  longer  with  us. 

The  gentleman  cited  as  the  comer- 
stone  of  this  cornucopia  a  crime  bill  and 
a  subway  system.  I  wonder  why  the  gen- 
tleman did  not  choose  to  speak  of  hun- 
gry children  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
who  are  without  education.  I  remember 
the  President  of  the  United  States  once 
went  to  Moscow  and  said: 

You  may  have  better  mlMllery  than  we 
have,  but  we  have  better  color  television. 

I  will  tell  you,  the  basic  himian  needs 
of  this  country  have  to  be  met.  If  this 
country  will  be  a  safe  society  for  our 
little  ones  to  grow  up  in,  we  will  have 
to  think  of  something  more  than  an 
effective  crime  bill  and  an  effective  sub- 
way system.  We  had  better  start  think- 
ing about  those  human  needs  thtt  have 
been  neglected.  Well  I  know  they  have 
been  neglected  In  this  community,  In- 
cluding Junior  Village  and  including  a 
lack  of  adequate  education.  I  will  tell 
you  why  they  have  not  done  anything 
about  it.  It  is  because  the  committee  has 
not  had  enough  Interest  to  go  out  and 
become  acquainted  with  this  conununlty. 
As  my  father  used  to  say,  they  are  for 
the  people  as  long  as  they  do  not  have 
to  get  acquainted  with  them.  I  wish  that 
the  minority  leader  would  address  him- 
self to  this  problem. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  tuid  I  shall  not  object, 
I  would  like  to  raise  a  question  that  has 
come  to  my  mind  after  listening  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader. 

The  question  is.  do  the  minority  Mem- 
bers intend  to  simply  ratify  the  decisions 
from  the  majority  caucus  or  are  they 
entitled  and  obligated  to  make  an  evalu- 
atory  determination  c^  to  what  they 
think  is  correct  regarding  who  should  be 
the  chairmen  of  the  various  committees 
in  this  92d  Ccoigress? 

In  other  words,  is  this  an  automatic 
ratification  process  in  which  the  minor- 
ity party  merely  accepts  the  decision  of 
the  majority  party  or  are  minority  Mem- 
bers prepared  at  this  point  to  Inquire 
into  this  question? 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  for  a  response  to  that  question. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  glad  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  yielded  to 
me  for  that  purpose. 

We  do  not  have  a  unit  rule  on  our  side 
of  the  aisle.  The  Republican  conference 
does  not  bind  its  Members  to  vote  as  a 
majority  of  the  conference  decides.  As 
Republicans,  we  do  not  dictate  to  our 
Members. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Then  who  were  you 
speaking  for  when  you  said  that  your 
party  or  your  membership  was  going  to 
ratify  the  Democratic  decisions  if  you  do 
not  have  the  unit  rule? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  oiu" 
Members  will  have  voted  for  our  noml- 
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nees  for  ranking  Members  on  each  of 
the  committees  and  we  did  it  in  our 
caucus  or  conference  by  a  secret  ballot 
with  a  separate  vote  in  each  case.  We  do 
not  think  imder  our  political  system  in 
America  that  you,  the  Democrats,  should 
make  decisions  for  us.  We  do  not  think 
we  should  become  involved  in  making  de- 
cisions for  your  party. 

The  American  people  decided  last  No- 
vember that  the  Democrats  shall  be  the 
majority.  Democrats  are  in  the  majority 
and  the  American  voters  In  1972  will  pass 
Judgment  on  the  record  that  is  written 
in  the  Congress,  including  the  selection  of 
committee  chairmen  and  the  operations 
of  those  committee  chairmen  In  the  next 
election. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  party  respon- 
sibility is  a  strong  cornerstone  of  our  sys- 
tem. 

We  should  not  vote  against  the  previ- 
ous question.  That  is  your  decision.  We 
will  take  care  of  ourselves  when  the  next 
resolution  is  offered. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  In  other  words,  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  leaves  to  the 
discretion  of  every  Member  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  the  right  to  review  in  his 
own  mind  the  validity  of  these  Demo- 
cratic caucus  recommendations;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  That  is  cor- 
rect. Each  Member  on  our  side  will  make 
up  his  own  mind.  As  I  said  a  moment  ago. 
we  have  no  unit  rule  in  the  Republican 
Party. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
further  reserving  the  right  to  object,  and 
I  shall  not  object,  but  very  briefly  I  would 
like  to  make  two  comments. 

First,  mention  has  been  made  of  edu- 
cation in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Any 
examination  of  the  amoimt  that  is  spent 
per  capita  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
would  show  that  it  is  more  than  in  almost 
any  city  that  the  rest  of  us  represent  In 
the  United  States. 

Second,  in  terms  of  the  tax  effort,  the 
effort  index,  you  will  find  that  in  most 
of  our  cities  in  the  United  States  that  our 
people  and  our  constituents  are  paying 
more  in  property  taxes  to  support  schools 
than  residents  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia are  paying.  So  congressional  effort  is 
one  matter.  Local  effort  also  needs  to  be 
talked  about. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  be  dis- 
tlngioished  gentlewoman  yield  for  a  re- 
sponse to  that  point? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  let  me  continue,  then  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

As  to  the  suggestion  that  has  been 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  California, 
it  seems  to  me  It  has  the  most  potential 
for  mischief  of  any  suggestion  I  have 
heard  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
Congress,  and  let  me  tell  you  why.  The 
Oregon  Legislature  has  been  meeting  for 
the  last  12  or  14  days  and  the  majority  of 
the  members  in  the  Oregon  Senate  are 
Democrats.  They  have  had  a  total  of  54 
ballots  to  decide  who  was  going  to  be 
the  president  of  the  Oregon  Senate  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Democratic 
caucus  chose  their  candidate  for  senate 
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president.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
rules  say  that  the  House  shall  select  the 
chairman  of  the  committees  and  elect 
the  Speaker.  If  we  are  going  to  follow  the 
suggestion  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
California,  we  certainly  have  the  poten- 
tial for  a  coalition  here  in  any  single 
year  and  a  minority  can  really  deter- 
mine who  the  Speaker  of  the  House  shall 
be  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  placed  the  responsibility 
for  leadership  upon  the  party  that  is  the 
majority  party.  That  is  exactly  what  has 
happened  in  the  Oregon  Legislature. 

Finally,  after  54  ballots,  the  candidate 
of  the  majority  caucus  was  not  elected 
and  a  coalition  of  the  minority  of  the 
majority  party  and  part  of  the  minority 
party  itself  elected  the  president.  This 
is  exactly  what  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia is  asking  us  to  do  today  in  a  com- 
mittee chairmanship. 

I  repeat  tliat  this  kind  of  suggestion 
has  the  greatest  potential  for  michief  of 
anything  in  terms  of  two-party  proce- 
dure that  we  can  develop.  Its  long-term 
significance  transcends  the  specific  se- 
lection of  any  single  chairman.  The  pro- 
cedural policies  in  organizing  the  House 
must  be  maintained  or  there  is  going  to 
be  absolute  chaos.  Party  responsibility 
will  be  destroyed  and  no  one  will  know 
who  to  hold  responsible  as  far  as  the  two 
parties  are  concerned  lor  successes  or 
failures.  Let  us  look  at  the  long-range 
implications  of  such  a  departure  as  is 
proposed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  so  because 
I  want  to  reply  to  the  statements  made 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MILLS.  RegtUar  order,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Regular  order  has 
been  demanded,  and  the  regular  order 
is.  Is  there  objection  to  dispensing  with 
the  reading  of  the  resolution? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

The  SPEAKER.  The  regular  order  has 
been  demanded.  The  gentleman  can 
either  object  or  permit  the  request  to  be 
granted. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

H.  Rn.  193 

Resolved,  That  the  foUowlng-named  Mem- 
bers be.  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  to  the 
following  standing  conunltteea  of  the  House 
of  Representatives: 

Committee  on  Agriculture:  W.  R.  Poage 
(chairman) .  Texas;  John  L.  McMillan,  South 
Carolina;  Thomas  O.  Abernethy,  Mississippi; 
Watklns  M.  Abbltt.  Virginia;  Frank  A.  Stub- 
blefleld.  Kentucky;  Graham  Purcell.  Texas; 
Thomas  S  Foley,  Washington:  Ellglo  de  la 
Garza,  Texas;  Joseph  P.  Vlgorlto,  Pennsyl- 
vania; Walter  B.  Jones.  North  Carolina;  B.  P. 
Slsk.  California;  BUl  Alexander.  Arkansas; 
Bill  D.  Burllson.  Missouri;  John  R.  Rarlck, 
Louisiana;  Ed  Jones,  Tennessee;  John 
Melcher,  Montana;  John  G.  Dow,  New  York; 
Dawson  Mathls.  Georgia;  Bob  Bergland,  Mln- 
neoota;  Arthur  A.  Link,  North  Dakota;  Prank 
S.  Denholm.  South  Dakota. 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  George  H. 
Mahon  (chairman) .  Texas;  Jamie  L.  Whltten, 


Mississippi;  George  W.  Andrews,  Alabama; 
John  J.  Rooney,  New  York;  Robert  L.  P. 
Slkes.  Florida;  Otto  E.  Passman,  Louisiana; 
Joe  L.  Evlns.  Tennessee;  Edward  P.  Boland, 
Massachusetts;  William  H.  Natcher.  Ken- 
tucky; Daniel  J.  Flood.  Pennsylvania;  Tom 
Steed.  Oklahoma;  George  E.  Shipley,  Illi- 
nois; John  M.  Slack,  West  Virginia;  John  J. 
Flynt,  Jr.,  Georgia;  Neal  Smith.  Iowa;  Rob- 
ert N.  Glalmo.  Coimecticut;  Julia  Butler 
Hansen.  Washington;  Joseph  P.  Addabbo. 
New  York;  John  J.  McFall.  California;  W.  R. 
Hull,  Jr..  Missouri;  Edward  J.  Patten.  New 
Jersey;  Clarence  D.  Long,  Maryland;  Sidney 
R.  Yates.  Illinois;  Bob  Casey.  Texas;  David 
Pryor,  Arkansas;  Frank  E.  Evans,  Colorado; 
David  R.  Obey,  Wisconsin;  Edward  R.  Roy- 
bal,  California;  William  D.  Hathaway,  Maine; 
Nick  Gallflanakls,  North  Carolina;  Louis 
Stokes,  Ohio;  J.  Edward  Roush,  Indiana;  K. 
Gunn  McKay,  Utah. 

Committee  on  Armed  Services:  P.  Edward 
Hubert  (chairman).  Louisiana;  Melvln  Price, 
Illinois;  O.  C.  Fisher,  Texas;  Charles  E.  Ben- 
nett, Florida;  James  A.  Byrne,  Pennsylvania; 
Samuel  S.  Stratton,  New  York;  Otis  O.  Pike, 
New  York;  Richard  H.  Ichord,  Missouri;  Lu- 
clen  N.  Nedzl,  Michigan;  Alton  Lennon,  North 
Carolina;  Wm.  J.  Randall,  Missouri;  O.  El- 
liott Hagan.  Georgia;  Charles  H.  Wilson.  Cal- 
ifornia; Robert  L.  Leggeti.  California;  Floyd 
V.  Hicks,  Washington;  Speedy  O.  Long, 
Louisiana;  Richard  C.  White,  Texas;  Bill 
Nichols,  Alabama;  Jack  Brlnkley,  Georgia; 
Robert  H.  (Bob)  MoUohan,  West  Virginia; 
W.  C.  (Dan)  Daniel,  Virginia;  G.  V.  (Sonny) 
Montgomery,  Mississippi;  Michael  J.  Har- 
rington, Massachusetts;  Harold  Runnels,  New 
Mexico;  Les  Aspln,  Wisconsin. 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency: 
Wright  Patman  (chairman),  Texas;  William 
A.  Barrett,  Pennsylvania:  Leonor  K.  (Mrs. 
John  B.)  Sullivan,  Missouri;  Henry  S.  Reuas, 
Wisconsin;  Thomas  L.  Ashley,  Ohio;  Wil- 
liam S.  Moorhead,  Pennsylvania;  Robert  G. 
Stephens,  Jr.,  Georgia;  Pernand  J.  St  Ger- 
main, Rhode  Island;  Henry  B,  Gonzalez, 
Texas;  Joseph  G.  Mlnlsh,  New  Jersey;  Rich- 
ard T.  Hanna,  California;  Tom  S.  Gettys, 
South  Carolina;  Frank  Annunzlo,  Illinois; 
Thomas  M.  Rees,  California;  Tom  BevlU,  Ala- 
bama; Charles  H.  Griffin,  Mississippi;  James 
M.  Hanley,  New  York;  Prank  J.  Brasco,  New 
York;  Bill  Chappell,  Jr.,  Florida;  Edward  I. 
Koch,  New  York;  William  R.  Cotter,  Con- 
necticut;   Parren   J.   Mitchell,   Maryland. 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia: 
John  L.  McMillan  (chairman),  South  Caro- 
lina; Thomas  G.  Abernethy,  Mississippi;  John 
Dowdy,  Texas;  Charles  C.  Dlggs,  Jr.,  Michi- 
gan; G.  Elliott  Hagan,  Georgia;  Donald  M. 
Praser,  Minnesota:  Andrew  Jacobs,  Jr.,  In- 
diana; William  L.  Hungate,  Missouri;  Earle 
Cabell,  Texas;  rtay  Blanton,  Tennessee;  W. 
S.  (bill)  Stuckey.  Georgia;  Abner  J.  Mlkva, 
Illinois;  Arthur  A.  Link,  North  Dakota;  Ron- 
ald V.  Dellums,  oaUfornla. 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor:  Carl 
D.  Perkins  (chairman),  Kentucky;  Edith 
Green,  Oregon;  Frank  Thompson,  Jr.,  New 
Jersey;  John  H.  Dent,  Pennsylvania;  Roman 
C.  Pucinski,  Illinois;  Dominlck  V  Daniels, 
New  Jersey;  John  Brademas,  Indiana;  James 
G.  O'Hara,  Michigan;  Augustus  P.  Hawkins, 
California;  William  D.  Ford,  Michigan;  Patsy 
T.  Mink.  Hawaii;  James  H.  Scheuer.  New 
York;  Lloyd  Meeds,  Washington;  Phillip  Bur- 
ton, California;  Joseph  M.  Oaydos,  Pennsyl- 
vanla;-WlUlam  (Bill)  Clay,  Missouri:  Shirley 
Chisholm,  New  York;  Mario  Biaggi,  New 
York:  Ella  T.  Grasso,  Connecticut:  LoiUse 
Day  Hicks,  Massachusetts;  Romano  L.  Maz- 
zoll,  Kentucky;  Herman  Badlllo,  New  York. 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs:  Thomas  E. 
Morgan  (chairman) ,  Pennsylvania;  Clement 
J.  Zablockl,  Wisconsin;  Wayne  L.  Hays,  Ohio; 
L.  H.  PVjuntaln,  North  Carolina;  Dante  B. 
Fascell,  Florida;  Charles  C.  Dlggs.  Jr..  Michi- 
gan; Cornelius  E.  Gallagher,  New  Jersey; 
Robert  N.  C.  Nix,  Pennsylvania;  John  S. 
Monagan,    Connecticut:    Donald    M.    Fraser. 


Minnesota;  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal,  New 
York;  John  C.  Culver,  Iowa;  Lee  H.  Hamilton, 
Indiana;  Abraham  Kazen,  Jr..  Texas;  Lester 
L.  Wolff,  New  York;  Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 
New  York;  Gus  Yatron,  Pennsylvania;  Roy 
A.  Taylor.  North  Carolina;  John  W.  Davis, 
Georgia;  Morgan  F.  Murphy,  Illinois;  Ron- 
ald V.  Dellums,  California. 

Committee  on  Government  Operations: 
Chet  Hollfleld  (chairman),  California;  Jack 
Brooks,  Texas;  L.  H.  Fountain.  North  Caro- 
lina; Robert  E.  Jones,  Alabama;  Edward  A. 
Garmatz,  Maryland;  John  E.  Moss,  Cali- 
fornia; Dante  B.  Fascell,  Florida;  Henry  S. 
Reuss,  Wisconsin;  John  S.  Monagan,  Con- 
necticut; Torbert  H.  Macdonald,  Massachu- 
setts; William  S.  Moorhead,  Pennsylvania; 
Cornelius  E.  Gallagher,  New  Jersey;  Wm. 
J.  Randall,  Missouri:  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal, 
New  York;  Jim  Wright,  Texas;  Pernand  J. 
St  Germain.  Rhode  Island;  John  C.  Culver, 
Iowa;  Floyd  V.  Hicks,  Washington;  George 
W.  Collins,  Illinois;  Don  Fuqua,  Florida;  John 
Conyers,  Jr  .  Michigan;  Bill  Alexander,  Ar- 
kansas; Bella  S.  Abzug,  New  York. 

Committee  on  House  Administration: 
Frank  Annunzlo,  Illinois;  Joseph  M.  Gaydos, 
Pennsylvania;   Ed  Jones,  Tennessee 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs : 
Wayne  N.  Aspmall  (chairman),  Colorado; 
James  A.  Haley,  Florida;  Ed  Edmondson, 
Oklahoma;  Walter  S.  Baring,  Nevada;  Roy  A. 
Taylor,  North  Carolina;  Harold  T.  Johnson, 
California;  Morris  K.  Udall,  Arizona;  Phillip 
Burton,  California;  Thomas  S.  Foley,  Wash- 
ington; Robert  W.  Kastenmeler.  Wisconsin; 
James  G.  O'Hara,  Michigan,  William  F.  Ryan, 
New  York;  Patsy  T.  Mink,  Hawaii:  James  Kee, 
West  Virginia;  Lloyd  Meeds,  Washington; 
Abraham  Kazen,  Jr.,  Texas;  Bill  D.  Burllson, 
Missouri;  Robert  G.  Stephens,  Jr.,  Georgia: 
Joseph  P.  Vlgorlto,  Pennsylvania;  John  Mel- 
cher,  Montana;  Teno  Roncallo,  Wyoming; 
N.  J.  (Nick)  Beglch,  Alaska;  James  Abourezk, 
South  Dakota. 

Committee  on  Internal  Security:  Richard 
H.  Ichord  (chairman),  Missouri;  Claude 
Pepper,  Florida;  Edwin  W.  Edwards,  Louisi- 
ana; Richardson  Preyer,  North  Carolina; 
Robert  F.  Drlnan.  Massachusetts. 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce: Harley  O.  Staggers  (chairman).  West 
Virginia;  Torbert  H.  Macdonald,  Massachu- 
setts; John  Jarman,  Oklabcxna;  John  E.  Moss, 
California;  John  D.  Dingell,  Michigan;  Paul 
G.  Rogers,  Florida;  Lionel  Van  Deerlln,  Cali- 
fornia; J.  J.  Pickle,  Texas;  Fred  B.  Rooney, 
Pennsylvania;  John  M.  Murphy.  New  York; 
David  E.  Satterfleld  ni,  Virginia;  Brock 
Adams,  Washington;  Ray  Blanton,  Tennes- 
see; W.  S.  (Bill)  Stuckey,  Georgia;  Peter  N. 
Kyros.  Maine;  Bob  Eckhardt,  Texas;  Robert 
O.  Tleman,  Rhode  Island;  Richardson  Preyer, 
North  Carolina;  Bertram  L.  Podell.  New  York; 
Henry  Helstoskl,  New  Jersey;  James  W.  Sym- 
ington, Missouri;  Charles  J.  Carney.  Ohio; 
Ralph  H.  Metcalfe,  Illinois;  Goodloe  E.  Byron. 
Maryland;  William  R.  Roy.  Kansas. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary:  Emanuel  Cel- 
ler  (chairman) ,  New  York;  Peter  W.  Rodlno, 
Jr.,  New  Jersey;  Harold  D.  Donohue,  Massa- 
chusetts: Jack  Brooks.  Texas;  John  Dowdy. 
Texas;  Robert  W.  Kastenmeler,  Wisconsin: 
Don  Edwards,  California:  William  L.  Hun- 
gate, Missouri:  John  Conyers.  Jr.,  Michigan; 
Andrew  Jacobs,  Jr..  Indiana;  Joshua  Ellberg. 
Pennsylvania;  William  P.  Ryan.  New  York; 
Jerome  R.  Waldie,  California;  Edwin  W.  Ed- 
wards, Louisiana;  Walter  Flowers,  Alabama; 
James  R.  Mann,  South  Carolina:  Abner  J. 
Mlkva.  Illinois:  Paul  S.  Sarbanes,  Maryland; 
John  F.  Selberllng,  Jr.,  Ohio:  James  Abou- 
rezk, South  Dakota;  George  E.  Danlelson, 
California;  Robert  F.  Drlnan,  Massachusetts. 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries: Edward  A.  Garmatz  (chairman),  Mary- 
land; Leonor  K.  (Mrs.  John  B.)  Sullivan.  Mis- 
souri; Prank  M.  Clark,  Pennsylvania:  Thomas 
L.  Ashley.  Ohio:  John  D  Dingell,  Michigan: 
Alton  Lennon,  North  Carolina:  Thomas  N. 
Downing,  Virginia;   James  A.  Byrne,  Penn- 
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■ylvanU;  Paul  O  Rogers.  Florid*:  Frank  A 
8tubbl«nelcl.  Kentucky:  John  M.  Murphy. 
New  York:  Joseph  S.  Karth.  Minnesota:  Wal- 
ter B.  Jones,  North  Carolina:  Robert  L  Leg- 
gett.  California:  Speedy  O.  Long.  Louisiana: 
Mario  Blaggl.  New  Tork:  Charles  H.  Orlffln. 
Mississippi;  Olenn  M  Anderson,  California; 
Rllglo  de  la  Oar«a.  Texas:  Peter  N.  Kyroe. 
Maine;  Robert  O.  Tleman,  Rhode  Island: 
James  V.  Stanton.  Ohio. 

Conunlttee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service : 
Thaddeus  J.  Dulskl  (chairman).  New  Tork: 
David  N  Henderson.  North  Carolina:  Moms 
K.  Udall.  Arizona:  Domlnlck  V.  Daniels.  New 
Jersey:  Robert  N  C.  Nix.  Pennsylvania: 
James  M.  Hanley.  New  Tork:  Charles  H.  Wil- 
son, California:  Jerome  R.  Waldle.  California: 
Richard  C  White.  Texas:  William  D.  Ford. 
Michigan;  Lee  H  Hamilton.  Indiana:  Frank 
J.  Brasco,  New  Tork;  Orsham  Purcell,  Tezaa; 
Tom  Beviu.  Alabama:  Bill  Chappell.  Jr.. 
Florida. 

Committee  on  Public  Works:  John  A.  Blat- 
nlk  (chairman).  Minnesota:  Robert  E.  Jones. 
Alabama;  John  C.  Kluczynskl.  Illinois;  Jim 
Wright.  Texas:  Kenneth  J.  Oray.  Illinois: 
Frank  M.  Clark.  Pennsylvania;  Ed  Edmond- 
son.  Oklahoma;  Harold  T.  Johnson.  Califor- 
nia; Wm  Jennings  Bryan  Dorn.  South  Caro- 
lina: David  N.  Henderson.  North  Carolina; 
Ray  Roberts.  TVxas;  James  Kee.  West  Vir- 
ginia; James  J  Howard,  New  Jersey;  Olenn 
M.  Anderson,  California;  Patrick  T  Caffery. 
Louisiana:  Robert  A  Roe.  New  Jersey:  Oeorge 
W.  Collins.  Illinois:  Teno  Roncallo.  Wyoming; 
N.J.  (Nick)  Beglch.  Alaska:  Mike  McCormack. 
Washington;  Charles  B.  Rangel,  New  Tork; 
James  V.  Stanton,  Ohio;  Bella  S.  Abzug.  New 
York. 

Committee  on  R\iles:  William  M.  Colmer 
(chairman).  Mississippi;  Ray  J  Madden. 
Indiana:  James  J  Delaney.  New  York;  Rich- 
ard Boiling.  Missouri;  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Massachusetts;  B.  F.  Slsk.  California;  John 
Young.  Texas;  Claude  Pepper.  Florida;  Spark 
M.  Matsunaga,  Hawaii;  WUllam  R.  Ander- 
son. Tennesaee. 

Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics: 
Oeorge  P  Miller  (chairman) .  California;  Olln 

E.  Teague.  Texas:  Joseph  B.  Karth,  Min- 
nesota; Ken  Hechler,  Weet  Virginia;  John  W. 
Davis.  Oeorgla;  Thomas  N.  Downing.  Vir- 
ginia; Don  Fuqua.  Florida;  Earle  Cabell. 
Texas:  James  W.  Symington,  Bflssourl:  Rich- 
ard T.  Hanna.  California;  Walt«r  Flowers, 
Alabama:  Robert  A.  Roe,  New  Jersey:  John 

F.  Selberllng,  Jr.,  Ohio;  WlUlam  R.  Cotter. 
Connecticut;  Charles  B.  Rangel.  New  York; 
Morgan  F.  Murphy.  Illinois;  Mike  McCor- 
mack. Washington. 

Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct: Melvln  Price  (chairman).  Illinois:  Olln 
E.  Teague.  Texas;  Watklns  M.  Abbltt,  Vir- 
ginia: Wayne  N.  Asplnall.  Colorado;  F.  Ed- 
ward H*bert.  Louisiana:  Chet  HoUHeld.  Cali- 
fornia. 

Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs:  Olln  E. 
Teague  (chairman).  Texas;  Wm.  Jennings 
Bryan  Dorn.  South  Carolina;  James  A.  Haley. 
Florida:  Walter  S.  Baring.  Nevada:  Thaddeus 
J.  Dulskl.  New  York:  Ray  Roberts.  Texas: 
David  E.  Satterfleld  m,  Virginia;  Henry  Hel- 
stoakl.  New  Jersey:  Roman  C.  Puclnskl,  Illi- 
nois; Don  Edwards.  California;  O.  V.  (Sonny) 
Montgomery.  Mississippi:  Shirley  Chlsholm. 
New  York;  Charles  J.  Carney.  Ohio;  Louise 
Day  Hicks.  Masaaohuaetts;  Oeorge  E.  Daniel - 
son.  California;  Ella  T.  Oraaso.  Connecticut. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means:  Joe  D. 
Waggonner,  Jr..  Louisiana. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
ordering  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 


Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Speaker  has  al- 
ready counted,  and  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
theroU. 

The  question  was  taken:    and  there 
were — yeaa  259.  nays  32.  answered  "pres- 
ent" 42.  not  voting  99,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.   131 
TEAS— 288 


Abemetby 

Oallflanakla 

Myers 

Abourezk 

Oettya 

Natcher 

Addabbo 

Olalmo 

Nelaen 

Anderson. 

Gibbons 

Nichols 

CalU. 

Oonzalez 

Nix 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Ooodling 

Obey 

Andrews. 

Oraaao 

O'Hara 

N.  Dak. 

Oray 

O'Konakl 

Annunzlo 

Oreen.  Oreg 

Patman 

Aahbrook 

OrUBtha 

Patten 

Aspm 

Orosi 

Pepper 

Asplnall 

Hagan 

Perkins 

Beglch 

Haley 

Pettis 

Belcher 

HamUton 

Pickle 

Bennett 

Hammer- 

Pike 

Bergland 

•cbmldt 

Poags 

BevUl 

Hanley 

Poir 

Blaggl 

Hansen,  Wash 

Preyer.  N  C. 

Bingham 

Harvey 

Price,  Tex. 

Blackburn 

Hays 

Puclnskl 

Blanton 

H«bert 

Purcell 

Blatnlk 

Henderson 

Quie 

Bonus 

Hirks.  Mass. 

QuUlen 

Boland 

HUUs 

Randall 

BoUtng 

Hogan 

Rarlck 

Bow 

HoUfleld 

Reld,  ni. 

Brademas 

Hull 

Reuse 

Brasco 

Hungate 

Rhodes 

Bray 

Hunt 

Rodlno 

Brlnkley 

Jacobs 

Rogers 

Brooks 

Johnson.  CalU 

Roncallo 

Brotzman 

Jonas 

Rosenthal 

Brown  Ohio 

Jones.  Ala. 

Rostenkowskl 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Rousaelot 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Roy 

Burke,  na. 

Karth 

Roybal 

Burke.  Mass. 

Kastenmeler 

Ruth 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Kazen 

Sandman 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Kee 

Bar  banes 

Burton 

Keith 

Satterfleld 

Byron 

King 

Baylor 

Camp 

Kuykendall 

Scherle 

Carey 

Kyi 

Schmlts 

Carney 

Landsrrebe 

Schwengel 

ChappeU 

Landrum 

Scott 

Clark 

Latta 

Sebellus 

dawson.  Del 

Leggett 

Selt>erllng 

CoUUis.  ni. 

Lennon 

Shipley 

CoUlns.  Tex. 

Lent 

Shoup 

Colmer 

Link 

Shrlver 

Gorman 

Uoyd 

Slkea 

Cotter 

Long,  La. 

Slsk 

Crane 

Long,  Md. 

Skubltz 

Culver 

McCIory 

Slack 

Daniels,  N.J. 

McClure 

Smith.  Calif. 

Danlelaon 

MoCormack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Davis,  Oa. 

McBwen 

Spence 

Davis.  Wla. 

McFaU 

Springer 

de  la  Oarza 

McKay 

Staggers 

Dennis 

McKevltt 

Stanton, 

Derwinakl 

McMillan 

J  WUllam 

Devlne 

Macdonald. 

Stanton. 

Dlggs 

Maas. 

James  V. 

Dorn 

Madden 

Steed 

Downing 

li<ann 

StelRer.  Ariz. 

Dulskl 

Mathls.  Oa. 

Stephens 

Duncan 

Matsunaga 

Stokes 

Eckhardt 

Mayne 

Stratton 

Edmondson 

tiazzoll 

Stuckey 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Meeds 

Symington 

Evans.  Colo. 

Michel 

Talcott 

Evtns.  Tenn. 

Mlkva 

Taylor 

FaaceU 

Miller.  Calif. 

Teague,  Calif. 

PIndley 

Miller.  Ohio 

Teague.  Tex. 

Plaher 

Mills 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Flood 

Mlnlsh 

Thompson.  N  J 

Flowers 

MUlk 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Flynt 

Mizell 

Tleman 

Ford. 

MoUohan 

OdaU 

WUllam  D. 

Monagan 

UUman 

Fountain 

Moorhead 

Veysey 

Fraaer 

Morgan 

Vigortto 

Fuqua 

liOM 

Waggonnsr 

Wamplsr 

Wldnall 

Wyman 

Ware 

Williams 

Yates 

Watts 

WUson. 

Toung,  Fla. 

White 

Charles  H. 

Young.  Tex. 

Whltehurst 

Winn 

Zablockl 

Whltten 

Wolff 
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Zion 

Abzug 

Oude 

Morse 

BadUlo 

Halpem 

Moeher 

Bell 

Harrington 

Rangel 

Conyers 

Hathaway 

Bees 

Coughlln 

Hechler.  W.  Vi 

RIegle 

Dellenback 

Horton 

Ryan 

Dellums 

Koch 

Steele 

Dow 

Lujan 

Van  Deerlln 

duPont 

McCloskey 

Vanlk 

Edwards.  Calif.  McKlnney 

Waldle 

Frenael 

Mitchell 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 42 

Anderson,  ni. 

Erienbom 

Pelly 

Archer 

Esch 

Peyser 

Baker 

Fish 

PoweU 

Blester 

Ford.  Oerald  R 

Railsback 

Broomfleld 

Forsythe 

Robinson,  Va 

Brown,  Mich. 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Ruppe 

Buchanan 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Smith.  N.T. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Hosmer 

Stafford 

Cederberg 

Hutchinson 

Stelger.  WU. 

Chamberlain 

Keating 

Thone 

Cleveland 

Vander  Jagt 

Conts 

McCoUlster 

WUson,  Bob 

Denbnlm 

MaUllard 

Wyatt 

Dwyer 

Mlnshall 

Zwach 

NOT  VOTTNO— 99 

Abbltt 

Foley 

Montgomery 

Adams 

Frellnghuysen 

Murphy,  Ul. 

Alexander 

Prey 

Murphy,  NT 

Anderson. 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Nedzl 

Tenn. 

Gallagher 

O'NeUl 

Arends 

Oarmau 

Passman 

Ashley 

Gaydos 

Pimle 

Baring 

Gold  water 

Podell 

Barrett 

Green,  Pa. 

Price,  ni. 

Betts 

Griffin 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Grover 

Held.  NY. 

CabeU 

Gubser 

Roberts 

Caffery 

Hall 

Roblaon,  NT 

Carter 

Haiuia 

Roe 

Casey 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Rooney.  N.T. 

Celler 

Harsha 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Chlsholm 

Hastings 

Roush 

Clancy 

Hawkins 

Runnels 

Clausen. 

Helstoskl 

St  OernuUn 

Don  H. 

Hicks.  Wash. 

Scheuer 

Clay 

Howard 

Rchneebell 

CoUler 

Ichord 

Snyder 

Conable 

Jarman 

Stubblefleld 

Corbett 

Johnson.  Pa. 

SuUlvan 

Danlsl.Va. 

Klucaynskl 

Terry 

Kyros 

Whalen 

Dent 

Mcculloch 

WhaUey 

Dickinson 

McDade 

Wiggins 

DlngeU 

McDonald. 

Wright 

Donohue 

Mich. 

Wydler 

Dowdy 

Mahon 

Wylle 

Drlnan 

Martin 

Tatron 

Edwards.  La. 

Mathtas.  Calif. 

EUberg 

Melcher 

E&hleman 

Metcalfe 

So  the  previous  question  was  ordered. 

Mr.  LINK  changed  his  vote  from  "nay" 
to  "yea." 

Mr.  McKEVrrr  changed  his  vote  fnan 
"present"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  VANDER  JAOT  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  recon.sider  wtis  laid  on  the 
table. 


ELECTION  OP  MEMBERS  TO 
STANDING  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  offer  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res. 
194)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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H.  Res.  194 


jieiolved.  That  the  foUowlng-named  Mem- 
bers be,  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  following  standing  committees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Committee  on  Agriculture:  Page  Belcher. 
Oklahoma;  Charles  M.  Teague,  California; 
WUllam  C.  Wampler,  Virginia;  George  A. 
Ooodling,  Pennsylvania;  Clarence  E.  Miller, 
Ohio  Robert  B.  Mathlas.  California;  Wiley 
Mayrie  Iowa;  John  M.  Zwach,  Minnesota; 
Robert  Price.  Texas;  Keith  O.  Sebellus,  Kan- 
sas WUmer  MlzeU,  North  Carolina:  Paul 
Flndley,  nilnols;  John  Kyi,  Iowa;  J.  Kenneth 
Eoblnflon.  Virginia.  ^     ^   ,^ 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  Frank  T. 
Bow  Ohio;  Charles  Raper  Jonas.  North  Caro- 
lina- Elford  A.  Cederberg.  Michigan;  John  J. 
Rhodes  Arizona:  William  E.  Mlnshall,  Ohio; 
Robert  H.  Michel.  lUlnols;  Silvio  O.  Conte, 
Massachusetts;  Olenn  R.  Davis,  Wisconsin; 
Howard  W.  Roblson.  New  York;  Garner  E. 
Shrlver,  Kansas:  Joseph  M.  McDade,  Penn- 
sylvania: Mark  Andrews,  North  Dakota;  Louis 
C  Wyman,  New  Hampshire;  Burt  L.  Talcott. 
California;  Charlotte  T.  Reld,  Illinois;  Donald 
W  RIegle,  Jr.,  Michigan;  Wendall  Wyatt, 
Oregon:  Jack  Edwards,  Alabama:  Del  Claw- 
son  California;  WlUlam  J.  Scherle.  Iowa; 
Robert  C.  McEwen,  New  York;  John  T.  Myers. 

Indiana.  ,     ,.     „ 

Committee  on  Armed  Services:  Leslie  C. 
Arends,  lUlnols;  Alvln  E.  O'Konskl,  Wiscon- 
sin; William  a.  Bray.  Indiana:  Bob  Wilson. 
California;  Charles  S.  Oubser.  California; 
Alexander  Plrnle,  New  York;  Durward  O. 
Hall.  Missouri;  Donald  D.  Clancy,  Ohio;  Rob- 
en  'T.  Stafford.  Vermont:  Carleton  J.  King, 
New  York:  WUllam  L.  Dickinson,  Alabama; 
Charles  W.  Whalen,  Jr..  Ohio;  John  E.  Hunt, 
New  Jersey;  G.  William  Whltehurst,  Vir- 
ginia: C.  W.  BUl  Young.  Florida;  Floyd  D. 
Spence.  South  Carolina 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Cvirrency: 
WUllam  B.  Wldnall,  New  Jersey;  Florence  P. 
Dwyer,  New  Jersey:  Albert  W.  Johnson, 
Pennsylvania:  J.  WUllam  Stanton,  Ohio; 
Benjamin  B.  Blackburn.  Oeorgla;  Garry 
Brown.  Michigan;  Lawrence  G.  Williams, 
Pennsylvania:  Chalmers  P.  Wylle,  Ohio; 
Margaret  M.  Heckler,  Massachusetts;  Philip 
M.  Crane.  Illinois;  John  H  Rousaelot,  Cali- 
fornia; Stewart  B.  McKlnney,  Connecticut; 
Norman  F.  Lent,  New  York;  BUI  Archer. 
Texas:   BUI  Prenzel;    Minnesota. 

Committee  on  District  of  Colimibla:  An- 
chor Nelsen,  Minnesota.  William  L.  Springer, 
Illinois;  Alvln  E.  O'Konskl,  Wisconsin;  Wil- 
liam H.  Harsha,  Ohio;  Joel  T.  Broyhlll,  Vir- 
ginia; OUbert  Oude,  Maryland;  Vernon  W. 
Thomson.  Wisconsin;  Henry  P.  Smith  in. 
New  York;  Earl  P.  Laudgrebe.  Indiana;  Stew- 
art B.  McKlnney,  Connecticut. 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor:  Al- 
bert H.  Quie,  Minnesota;  John  M.  Ashbrook, 
Ohio;  Alphonzo  BeU,  California;  Ogden  R. 
Reld.  New  York;  John  N.  Erienbom,  IlUnols; 
John  Dellenback,  Oregon;  Marvin  L.  Esch, 
Michigan;  Edwin  D  Eshleman,  Pennsylva- 
nia; WlUlam  A.  Stelger,  Wisconsin;  Earl  F. 
Landgrebe.  Indiana;  Orval  Hansen,  Idaho; 
Earl  B.  Euth.  North  Carolina;  Edwin  B. 
Forsythe,  New  Jersey;  Victor  V.  Veysey,  Cali- 
fornia; Jack  P.  Kemp,  New  York;  Peter  A. 
Peyser.  New  York. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs:  WlUlam  S. 
MaUllard,  California:  Peter  H.  B.  Frellnghuy- 
sen, New  Jersey;  WUUam  8.  Broomfleld, 
Michigan;  J.  Irving  Whalley,  Pennsylvania; 
H.  R.  Gross.  Iowa;  Edward  J.  Derwinakl.  Illi- 
nois; F.  Bradford  Morse.  Massachxisetts;  Ver- 
non W.  Thomson.  Wisconsin;  James  G.  Ful- 
ton, Pennsylvania;  Paul  Flndley,  lUlnols; 
John  Buchanan,  Alabama;  Sherman  P. 
Lloyd,  Utah;  J.  Herbert  Burke,  Florida;  Sey- 
mour Halpem,  New  York;  Guy  Vander  Jagt, 
Michigan;  Robert  H.  Steele,  Connecticut; 
Pierre  8.  dtiPont  rv,  Delaware. 

Committee  on  Government  Operations: 
Florence  P.  Dwyer,  New  Jersey;  Ogden  R. 
Beld,  New  York;  Frank  Horton,  New  York; 


John  N.  Erienbom,  Illinois;  John  W.  Wydler, 
New  York;  Clarence  J.  Brown,  Ohio;  Guy 
Vander  Jagt,  Michigan;  Gilbert  Oude,  Mary- 
land: Paul  N.  McCloekey,  Jr.,  CaUfomla; 
John  Buchanan,  Alabama:  Sam  Stelger,  Ari- 
zona: Garry  Brown,  Michigan;  Farry  M. 
Ooldwater,  Jr.,  California;  J.  Kenneth  Rob- 
inson, Virginia;  Walter  E.  Powell,  Ohio; 
Charles  Thone,  Nebraska. 

Committee  on  House  Administration :  John 
H.  Ware,  Pennsylvania;  Victor  V.  Veysey, 
California;    BUl    Prenzel,    Minnesota. 

COTnmlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs : 
John  P.  Saylor.  Pennsylvania;  Craig  Hosmer, 
California;  Joe  Skubltz,  Kansas;  John  Kyi, 
Iowa;  Sam  Stelger,  Arizona;  James  A. 
McClure,  Idaho;  Don  H.  Clausen,  California; 
Philip  E.  Ruppe,  Michigan;  John  N.  Happy 
Camp,  Oklahoma;  Manuel  LuJan,  Jr.,  New 
Mexico;  Sherman  P.  Lloyd,  Utah;  John  Del- 
lenback, Oregon;  Keith  G.  SebeUus.  Kansas; 
James  D.  (Mike)  McKevltt,  Colorado;  John 
H.  Terry,  New  York;  Jorge  L.  C6rdova,  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Committee  on  Internal  Security:  John  M. 
Ashbrook,  Ohio:  Roger  H.  Zlon,  Indiana; 
Fletcher  Thompson.  Georgia;  John  O. 
Schmltz.  California. 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce: WlUlam  L.  Springer,  nUnols;  Samuel 
L.  Devlne.  Ohio;  Ancher  Nelsen,  Minnesota; 
Hastings  Keith,  Massachusetts;  James  T. 
BroyhUl,  North  Carolina;  James  Harvey, 
Michigan;  Tim  Lee  Carter,  Kentucky;  Clar- 
ence J.  Brown,  Ohio;  Dan  Kuykendall, 
Tennessee:  Joe  Skubltz,  Kansas;  Fletcher 
Thompson,  Georgia:  James  P.  Hastings,  New 
York:  John  G.  Schmltz,  California;  James  M. 
Collins,  Texas:  Louis  Prey,  Jr.,  Florida;  John 
H.  Ware,  Pennsylvania;  John  Y.  McCoUlster, 
Nebraska;    Richard   G.   Shoup,   Montana. 

Committee  on  Judiciary:  WUllam  M. 
McCulloch.  Ohio;  Richard  H.  Pofl,  Virginia; 
Edward  Hutchinson,  Michigan;  Robert 
McClory,  nilnols;  Henry  P.  Smith  HI,  New 
York;  Charles  W.  Sandman,  Jr.,  New  Jersey; 
Tom  Railsback,  Illinois;  Edward  G.  Blester, 
Jr.,  Pennsylvania;  Charles  E.  Wiggins.  CaU- 
fomla: David  W.  Dennis,  Indiana:  Hamilton 
Pish,  Jr.,  New  York;  R.  Lawrence  Coughlln, 
Pennsylvania;  Wiley  Mayne,  Iowa;  Lawrence 
J.  Hogan,  Maryland;  WlUlam  J.  Keating, 
Ohio;   James  D.  McKevltt,  Colorado. 

Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries:  Thomas  M.  Pelly,  Washington; 
WlUlam  S.  MaUllard,  CaUfomla;  Charles  A. 
Mosher,  Ohio;  James  R.  Grover,  Jr.,  New 
York:  Hastings  Keith,  Massachusetts;  Philip 
E.  Ruppe,  Michigan;  Oeorge  A.  Goodllng, 
Pennsylvania:  WlUlam  G.  Bray.  Indiana; 
Paul  N.  McCloskey,  Jr.,  California;  Jack  H. 
McDonald.  Michigan;  M.  O.  (Gene)  Snyder, 
Kentucky;  Robert  H.  Steele.  Connecticut; 
Edwin  B.  Forsythe,  New  Jersey;  Pierre  S. 
duPont  rv,  Delaware. 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service : 
Robert  J.  Corbett,  Pennsylvania:  H.  R.  Gross, 
Iowa;  Edward  J.  Derwlnskl,  Illinois;  Albert 
W.  Johnson,  Pennsylvania;  WllUam  Lloyd 
Scott,  Virginia;  James  A.  McClure.  Idaho; 
Lawrence  J.  Hogan,  Maryland;  John  H. 
Rousselot,  California;  Elwood  H.  HllUs, 
Indiana;   Walter  E    Powell,  Ohio. 

Committee  on  Public  Works:  William  H. 
Harsha,  Ohio,  James  R.  Orover,  Jr.,  New 
York;  James  C.  Cleveland.  New  Hampshire; 
Don  H.  Clausen,  California;  Fred  Schwengel, 
Iowa;  M.  O.  (Gene)  Snyder,  Kentucky;  Ro- 
ger H.  Zlon  Indiana;  Jack  H.  McDonald, 
Michigan;  John  Paul  Hanunerschmldt,  Ar- 
kansas; Claxence  E.  Miller,  Ohio;  WUmer  Ml- 
zeU, North  CarolUia;  John  H.  Terry,  New 
York;  Charles  Thone,  Nebraska;  LaMar 
Baker,  Tennessee. 

Committee  on  Rules  H.  Allen  Smith,  Cal- 
ifornia; John  B  Anderson,  Illinois;  Dave 
Martin.  Nebraska:  James  H.  Qulllen,  Tennes- 
see: Delbert  Latta,  Ohio. 

Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics: 
James  O.  Pulton,  Pennsylvania;  Charles  A. 
Mosher.    Ohio;     Alphonzo    BeU,    California; 


Thomas  M.  Pelly,  Washington;  John  W.  Wyd- 
ler. New  York:  Larry  Winn,  Jr..  Kansas; 
Robert  Price.  Texas;  Louis  Frey,  Jr.,  Flortda; 
Barry  M.  Ooldwater.  Jr.,  California;  Marvin 
L.  Esch,  Michigan;  R  Lawrence  Coughlln, 
Pennsylvania;  John  N.  Happy  Camp.  Okla- 
homa. 

Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct: Jackson  E  Betts,  Ohio;  Robert  T. 
Stafford,  Vermont:  James  H.  Qulllen,  Ten- 
nessee: Lawrence  G.  WUliams,  Pennsylvania; 
Edward  Hutchinson.  Michigan:  Charlotte  T. 
Reld,  nilnols. 

Committee  on  Veterans'  AffaUrs.  Charles  M. 
Teague,  CaUfomla;  John  P.  Saylor.  Pennsyl- 
vania; John  Paul  Hammerschmidt,  Arkan- 
sas; William  Lloyd  Scott,  Virginia;  Margaret 
M.  Heckler,  Massachusetts;  John  M.  Zwach, 
Minnesota.  Chalmers  P.  WyUe,  Ohio;  Larry 
Winn,  Jr.,  Kansas;  Earl  B.  Ruth,  North  Caro- 
lina; Elwood  HlUls   Indiana. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means:  John  W. 
Byrnes,  Wisconsin;  Jackson  E.  Betts,  Ohio; 
Herman  T.  Schneebell,  Pennsylvania;  Harold 
R.  CoUier,  IlllnDls;  Joel  T  BroyhlU,  Virginia; 
Barber  B.  Conable,  Jr.,  New  York;  Charles 
E.  Chamberlain,  Michigan;  Jerry  L.  Pettis, 
CaUfomla;  John  J.  Duncan,  Tennessee;  Don- 
ald G.  Brotzman,  Colorado. 

Mr.  GEHIALD  R.  FORD  (during  the 
reading) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  resolution  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  isild  on  the 
table.  

REVENUE  SHARING— A  MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  <  H.  DOC.  No.  92-44) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

One  of  the  best  things  about  the  Amer- 
ican Constitution,  George  Washington 
suggested  shortly  after  it  was  written, 
was  that  it  left  so  much  room  for  change. 
For  this  meant  that  future  generations 
would  have  a  chance  to  continue  the 
work  which  began  in  Philadelphia. 

Future  generations  took  full  advantage 
of  that  opportunity.  For  nearly  two  tur- 
bulent centuries,  they  continually  re- 
shaped their  government  to  meet  chang- 
ing public  needs.  As  a  result,  our  political 
institutions  have  grown  and  developed 
with  a  changing,  growing  nation. 

Today,  the  winds  of  change  are  blow- 
ing more  vigorously  than  ever  across  our 
country  and  the  responsiveness  of  gov- 
ernment is  being  tested  once  again. 
Whether  our  institutions  will  rise  again 
to  this  challenge  now  depends  on  the 
readiness  of  our  generation  to  "think 
anew  and  act  anew,"  on  our  ability  to 
find  better  ways  of  governing, 

BKTTXB    WATS   OF   GOVERNING 

Across  America  today,  growing  num- 
bers of  men  and  women  are  fed  up  with 
government  as  usual.  For  government  as 
usual  too  often  means  government  which 
has  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  times. 

Government  talks  more  and  taxes 
more,  but  too  often  it  fails  to  deliver.  It 
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grows  bigger  and  costlier,  but  our  prob-     fleet  economic  growth.  Often.  In  fact, 

lems  only  seem  to  get  worse.  A  gap  has     they  grow  much  faster  than  the  economy,     under  which"wT'^n"eniov  th^^'h^r*'^ 

opened    In    this    country    between    the     *=  »  roci.if  kk^ioo*  <n/.w>oco<,  »f  tv,«  w-^       w_»i .j. ^r'  .""^  "^°^  or 

worlds  of  promise  and  performance — and 
the  gap  is  becoming  a  gulf  that  separates 
hope  from  accomplishment.  The  result 
has  been  a  rising  frustration  in  America, 
and  a  mounting  fear  that  our  instltu 
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What  is  needed,  then.  Is  a  program 
Jder  which  we  can  enjoy  the  best  nf 

As  a  result,  budget  increases  at  the  Fed-  both  worlds,  a  program  which  will  anolv 

eral  level  can  more  readUy  be  financed  fast  growing  Federal  revenues  to  fa.st 

out  of  the  "natural  growth"  in  revenues,  growing  State  and  local  requirements  a 

without  raising  Ux  rates  and  without  program  that  will  combine  the  efflcien 

levying  new  taxes.  cies  of  a  centralized  tax  system  with  the 

,.         ^„                     ,      ^             ,  ,                  State  and  local  governments  are  not  efficiencies  of  decentralized  exoenditiiii 

tlons  will  never  again  be  equal  to  our     so   fortunate.    Nearly    three-fourths    of  What  is  needed,  in  short   Is  a  nroLm" 

^^^                                                              their  tax  revenues  come  from  property  for  sharing  Federal  tax  'rpvpmiU  J^ 

We  must  fight  that  fear  by  attacking     and  sales  taxes,  which  are  slow  to  reflect  State  andlocalg^ernmenJ               "^ 

its  causes.  We  must  restore  the  confl-     economic  expansion.  It  is  esUmated,  in         ^  _,„.„  .„„^  „ , 

dence  of  the  people  in  the  capacities  of     fact,  that  the  natural  growth  in  revenues  Jl        °             pmsent  ceants-in-aid 

their  government.  I  beUeve  the  way  to     from  these  sources  lags  some  40  to  60  _  There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  Federal 

begin  this  work  is  by  taking  bold  meas-     percent  behind  the  growth  rate  for  State  Government  already  shares  its  revenues 

ures  to  strengthen  State  and  local  gov-     and  local  expenditures.  This  means  that  ,  "*  governments  at  the  lower  levels.  In 

budget  expansion  at  these  levels  must  jac'-  Federal  aid  to  the  States  and  locali- 

be  financed  primarily  through  new  taxes  ''^,  "*«  Krown  from  less  than  one  bUlion 

and  through  frequent  Increases  in  exist-  po^ars  "»  19*6  to  over  30  bUlion  dollars 

ing  tax  rates.  ^^  y^**"    Unfortunately,  most  of  this 

As  a  result,  the  weight  of  State  and  *^i!,^"^^  '^"'"^^  '"  ^^^  ^°^^  o'  highly 

Part  of  the  Kenius  of  our  American     lo<»l  taxes  has  constantly  been  getting  restricted  programs  of  categorical  grants- 
Part  Of  the  genius  of  our  American     ^^^^^^  ^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^k  In-ald/These  programs  have  not  provided 

climbed  almost  50  percent  in  the  last  f"     effective     answer     to     State     and 

fourteen  years.  Property  tax  receipts  are  local   problems:    to   the  contrary,  they 

six  times  as  great  as  they  were  a  quarter  P^vlde  strong  additional  evidence  that 
century  ago.  In  the  past  dozen  years 
alone.  States  have  been  forced  to  insti- 
tute new  taxes  or  raise  old  ones  on  450 
separate  occasions.  Consumer  and  serv- 
ice taxes  have  sprung  up  In  bewildering 
variety  In  many  cities. 


emments — by  providing  them  with  new 
sources  of  revenue  and  a  new  sense  of 
responsibility. 

THX  POTINTIAL  Or  STATB  AJTO  LOCAL 
OOVXKN  ftfSKT 


system  is  that  we  have  not  just  one  unit 
of  government  but  many,  not  just  one 
Chief  Executive  and  Congress  in  Wash- 
ington, but  many  chief  executives  find 
legislators  in  statehouses  and  court- 
houses and  city  halls  across  our  land.  I 
know  these  men  and  women  well.  I 
know  that  they  enter  office  with  high 
hopes  and  with  sweeping  aspirations.  I 
know  they  have  the  potential  to  be  full 
and  effective  partners  in  our  quest  for 
public  progress. 

But  once  they  have  taken  office,  leaders 
at  the  State  and  local  level  often  encoun- 
ter bitter  disappointment.  For  then  they 
discover  that  while  the  need  for  leader- 
ship is  pressing,  and  their  potential  for 
leadership  is  great,  the  power  to  provide 
effective  leadership  is  often  inadequate  to 
their  responsibilities.  Their  dollars  are 
not  sufficient  to  fulfill  either  their  dreams 
or  their  most  immediate  and  pressing 
needs. 

And  the  situation  is  getting  worse. 

A  GBOWING  FISCAL  CRISIS 

Consider  how  State  and  local  expendi- 
tures have  been  growing.  In  the  last 
quarter  century.  State  and  local  expenses 
have  increased  twelvefold,  from  a  mere 
$11  billion  in  1946  to  an  estimated  $132 
billion  in  1970.  In  that  same  time,  our 
Gross  National  Product,  our  personal 
spending,  and  even  spending  by  the 
Federal  government  have  not  climbed 
at  even  one  third  that  rate. 

How  have  the  States  and  localities 
met  these  growing  demands?  They  have 
not  met  them.  State  and  local  revenues 
have  not  kept  pace  with  rising  expendi- 
tures, and  today  they  are  falling  even 
further  behind.  Some  authorities  esti- 
mate that  normal  revenue  growth  will 
fall  $10  billion  short  of  outlays  in  the 
next  year  alone. 

THE  HEAVT  BURDEN  OP  STATE  AND  LOCAL  TAXES 

The  failure  of  State  and  local  revenues 
to  keep  pace  with  demands  is  the  In- 
herent result  of  the  way  in  which  our 
tax  system  has  developed.  Ever  since  the 
16th  Amendment  in  1913  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Federal  goveriunent  to  tax 
personal  Income,  this  source  of  revenue 
has  been  largely  pre-empted  and  monop- 
olized by  Washington.  Nine  out  of  every 
ten  personal  income  tax  dollars  are  col- 
lected at  the  Federal  level. 

Income  tax  revenues  are  quick  to  re- 


a  new  program  of  unrestricted  aid  „ 
badly  needed. 

The  major  difficulty  is  that  States  and 
localities  are  not  free  to  spend  these 
funds  on  their  own  needs  as  they  see 
them.  The  money  is  spent  Instead  for  the 


These  rising  State  and  local  levies  are     things  Washington  wants  and  in  the  way 


bewMning  an  almost  Intolerable  burden 
to  many  of  our  taxpayers.  Moreover,  they 
often  fall  hardest  on  those  least  able  to 
pay.  Poor  and  middle  Income  consumers, 
for  example,  must  pay  the  same  sales 
taxes  as  the  wealthy.  The  elderly— who 
often  own  their  own  homes — must  pay 
the  same  property  taxes  as  younger  peo- 
ple who  are  earning  a  regular  income. 
As  further  pressures  are  placed  on  State 
and  local  taxes,  the  Impact  is  felt  in 
every  part  of  our  society.  The  hard- 
pressed  taxpayer — quite  understand- 
ably— is  calling  for  relief. 

The  resxilt  is  a  bitter  dilemma  for  State 
and  local  leaders.  On  the  one  hand,  they 
must  cut  services  or  raise  taxes  to  avoid 
bankruptcy.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
problems  they  face  and  the  public  they 
serve  demand  expanded  programs  and 
lower  costs.  Competition  between  taxing 
jurisdictions  for  Industry-  and  for  resi- 
dents adds  further  pressure  to  keep  serv- 
ices up  and  taxes  down. 

While  political  pressures  push  State 
and  local  leaders  in  one  direction,  finan- 
cial pressures  drive  them  in  another.  The 
result  has  been  a  rapid  and  demoralizing 
turnover  in  State  and  local  officeholders. 
The  voters  keep  searching  for  men  and 
women  who  will  make  more  effective 
leaders.  What  the  State  and  localities 
really  need  are  the  resources  to  make 
leaders  more  effective. 

THE    BEST    or    BOTH    WORLDS 

The  growing  fiscal  crisis  in  our  States 
and  commimitles  is  the  result  in  large 
measure  of  a  fiscal  mismatch;  needs 
grow  fastest  at  one  level  while  revenues 
grow  fastest  at  another.  This  fiscal  mis- 
match is  accompanied,  in  turn,  by  an 
"efficiency  mismatch";  taxes  are  col- 
lected most  efficiently  by  the  highly  cen- 
tralized Federal  tax  system  while  public 
funds  are  often  spent  most  efficiently 
when  decisions  are  made  by  State  and 
local  authorities. 


Washington  orders.  Because  the  cate- 
gories for  which  the  money  is  given  are 
often  extremely  narrow  It  Is  difficult  to 
adjust  spending  to  local  requirements. 
And  because  these  categories  are  ex- 
tremely resistant  to  change,  large  sums 
are  often  spent  on  outdated  projects. 
Pressing  needs  often  go  unmet,  therefore, 
while  countless  dollars  are  wasted  on  low 
priority  expenditures. 

This  system  of  categorical  grants  has 
grown  up  over  the  years  in  a  piecemeal 
fashion,  with  little  concern  for  how  each 
new  program  would  fit  in  with  existing 
old  ones.  The  result  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  overlap  and  very  little  coordination. 
A  dozen  or  more  manpower  programs,  for 
example,  may  exist  side  by  side  in  the 
same  urt>an  neighborhood — each  one 
separately  funded  and  separately  man- 
aged. 

All  of  these  problems  are  compounded 
by  the  frequent  requirement  that  Fed- 
eral dollars  must  be  matched  by  State 
and  local  money.  This  requirement  often 
has  a  major  distorting  effect  on  State 
and  local  budgets.  It  guarantees  that 
many  Federal  errors  will  be  reproduced 
at  the  State  and  local  level.  And  it  leaves 
hard  pressed  governments  at  the  lower 
levels  with  even  less  money  to  finance 
their  own  priorities. 

The  administrative  burdens  associated 
with  Federal  grants  can  also  be  prohibi- 
tive. The  application  process  alone  can 
involve  volumes  of  paperwork  and  de- 
lays of  many  months.  There  are  so  many 
of  these  programs  that  they  have  to  be 
listed  in  large  catalogs  and  there  are  so 
many  catalogs  that  a  special  catalog  of 
catalogs  had  to  be  published.  The  guide- 
lines which  are  attached  to  these  grants 
are  so  complicated  that  the  government 
has  had  to  issue  special  guidelines  on 
how  the  guidelines  should  be  interpreted. 
The  result  of  all  this  has  been  described 
by  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
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governmental  Relations  as  "managerial 
apoplexy"  on  the  State  and  local  level. 

Meanwhile,  the  individual  human  be- 
ing, that  single  person  who  ultimately 
Is  what  government  is  all  about,  has  got- 
ten lost  in  the  shuffle. 

State  and  local  governments  need  Fed- 
eral help,  but  what  they  need  most  is  not 
more  help  of  the  sort  they  have  often 
been  receiving.  They  need  more  money 
to  spend,  but  they  also  need  greater  free- 
dom In  spending  it 

A   NEW   APPROACH 

In  the  dark  days  just  after  the  Battle 
of  Britain,  Winston  Churchill  said  to 
the  American  people :  "Give  us  the  tools 
and  we  will  finish  the  job." 

I  now  propose  that  we  give  our  States 
and  our  cities,  our  towns  and  our  coun- 
ties the  tools — so  that  they  can  get  on 
with  the  job. 

I  propose  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment make  a  $16  billion  investment  in 
State  and  local  government  through  two 
far-reaching  revenue  sharing  programs: 
a  $5  billion  program  of  General  Revenue 
Sharing  which  I  am  describing  In  detail 
In  this  message  to  the  Congress,  and  an 
$11  billion  program  of  Special  Revenue 
Sharing  grsuits  which  will  be  spelled  out 
in  a  series  of  subsequent  messages. 

GENERAL     REVENXTE    SHARING:      HOW     IT     WORKS 

The  General  Revenue  Sharing  pro- 
gram I  offer  is  similar  in  many  respects 
to  the  program  I  sent  to  the  Congress  al- 
most eighteen  months  ago.  But  there  are 
also  some  major  differences. 

For  one  thing,  this  year's  program  is 
much  bigger.  Expenditures  during  the 
first  full  year  of  operation  would  be  ten 
times  larger  than  under  the  old  plan. 
Secondly,  a  greater  proportion — roughly 
half — of  the  shared  funds  would  go  to 
local  governments  under  the  new  pro- 
posal. In  addition,  the  1971  legislation 
contains  a  new  feature  designed  to  en- 
courage States  and  localities  to  work  out 
their  own  tailor-made  formulas  for  dis- 
tributing revenues  at  the  State  and  local 
level. 

The  specific  details  of  this  program 
have  been  worked  out  in  close  consul- 
tation with  city,  county  and  State  offi- 
cials from  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
in  discussions  with  members  of  the  Con- 
gress. Its  major  provisions  are  as  follows: 

1.  Determining  the  Size  of  the  Over- 
all Program. 

The  Congress  would  provide  a  per- 
manent appropriation  for  General  Rev- 
enue Sharing.  The  size  of  this  appropria- 
tion each  year  would  be  a  designated  per- 
centage of  the  Nation's  tsocable  personal 
Income — the  base  on  which  individual 
Federal  Income  taxes  are  levied.  This  ar- 
rangement would  relieve  the  States  and 
locjdities  of  the  uncertainty  which  comes 
when  a  new  level  of  support  must  be  de- 
bated every  year. 

Since  the  fund  would  grow  in  a  steady 
and  predictable  manner  with  our  growing 
tax  base,  this  arrangement  would  make 
it  easier  for  State  and  local  governments 
to  plan  intelligently  for  the  future. 

The  specific  appropriation  level  I  am 
recommending  is  1.3  percent  of  taxable 
personal  income ;  this  would  mean  a  Gen- 
eral Revenue  Sharing  program  of  ap- 
proximately $5  billion  during  the  first 


full  year  of  operation,  a  siun  which  would 
rise  automatically  to  almost  $10  billion 
by  1980.  All  of  this  would  be  "new" 
money — taken  from  the  increases  in  our 
revenues  which  result  from  a  growing 
economy.  It  would  not  require  new  taxes 
nor  would  it  be  transferred  from  exist- 
ing programs. 

2.  Dividing  Total  Revenues  Among  the 
States. 

Two  factors  would  be  used  in  deter- 
mining how  much  money  should  go  to 
each  State :  the  size  of  its  population  and 
the  degree  to  which  it  has  already  mo- 
bilized its  own  tax  resources.  By  using 
a  distribution  formula  which  takes  their 
tax  effort  into  account,  this  program 
would  encourage  the  States  to  bear  a  fair 
share  of  responsibility.  A  State  which 
makes  a  stronger  effort  to  meet  its  own 
needs  would  receive  more  help  from  the 
Federal  Government. 

One  other  incentive  has  also  been  built 
into  the  new  legislation:  those  States 
which  negotiate  with  their  local  govern- 
ments a  mutually  acceptable  formula  for 
passing  money  on  to  the  local  level, 
would  receive  more  money  than  those 
States  that  rely  on  the  Federal  formula. 
This  provision  would  encourage  a  State 
and  its  localities  to  work  out  a  distribu- 
tion plan  which  fits  their  particular  re- 
quirements. States  which  develop  such 
plans  would  receive  a  full  100  percent  of 
the  money  allocated  to  them  under  the 
formula  described  above.  Other  States 
would  receive  only  90  percent  of  their 
allocation,  with  the  remaining  ten  per- 
cent being  carried  over  and  added  to  the 
following  year's  overall  allocation. 

3.  Distributing  Revenues  Within  the 
States. 

Those  States  which  do  not  adopt  their 
own  plan  for  subdividing  shared  revenues 
would  follow  a  formula  prescribed  in  the 
Federal  legislation.  This  formula  would 
assign  to  the  State  government  and  to  all 
units  of  local  government  combined  a 
share  of  the  new  money  equal  to  that  por- 
tion of  State  and  local  revenues  cur- 
rently raised  at  each  level.  On  the  aver- 
age, this  "pass  through"  requirement 
would  mean  that  about  one-half  of  the 
revenue  sharing  funds  would  go  to  the 
States  and  half  would  go  to  the  localities. 
Grovemmental  imits  of  all  sizes  would  be 
eligible  for  aid — but  only  if  they  were 
set  up  for  general  purposes.  This  would 
exclude  special  purpose  units  such  as 
sewer  districts,  school  districts,  and 
transit  authorities.  Etich  general  purpose 
unit  would  then  receive  its  proportionate 
share  of  revenues  based  on  how  mucii 
money  it  raises  locally. 

4.  Other  Procedures  and  Require- 
ments. 

General  Revenue  Sharing  monies 
would  come  without  program  or  project 
restrictions.  The  funds  would  be  paid  out 
at  least  quarterly  through  the  Treasury 
Department;  no  massive  new  Federal 
agencies  would  be  established.  Each  State 
would  be  required  to  pass  on  to  local 
units  their  proper  share  of  the  Federal 
funds  and  to  observe  appropriate  report- 
ing and  accounting  procedures. 

In  my  State  of  the  Union  message  I 
emphasized  that  these  revenue  sharing 
proposals  would  "include  the  safeguards 
against  discrimination  that  accompany 


all  other  Federal  funds  allocated  to  the 
States."  The  legislation  I  am  recom- 
mending provides  these  safeguards.  It 
stipulates  that:  "No  person  in  the  United 
States  shall  on  the  ground  of  race,  color 
or  national  origin  be  excluded  from  par- 
ticipation in,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or 
be  subjected  to  discrimination  imder  any 
program  or  activity  funded  in  whole  or 
in  part  with  general  revenue  sharing 
funds." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would 
be  empowered  to  enforce  this  provision. 
If  he  found  a  violation  and  was  imable  to 
gain  voluntary  compliance,  he  could  then 
caU  on  the  Attorney  General  to  seek  ap- 
propriate relief  in  the  Federal  Courts,  or 
he  could  institute  administrative  pro- 
ceedings under  Title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964 — leading  to  a  cut  off 
of  Federal  funds.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  well  defined  moral  and  con- 
stitutional obligation  to  ensure  fairness 
for  every  citizen  whenever  Federal  tax 
dollars  are  spent.  Under  this  legislation, 
the  Federal  Goverrunent  would  continue 
to  meet  that  responsibility. 

ENHANCING    ACCOCNTABILTTT 

Ironically,  the  central  advantage  of 
revenue  sharing — the  fact  that  it  com- 
bines the  advantages  of  Federal  taxation 
with  the  advantages  of  State  and  local 
decision-making — is  the  very  point  at 
which  the  plan  is  frequently  criticized. 
When  one  level  of  government  spends 
money  that  is  raised  at  another  level, 
it  has  been  argued,  it  will  spend  that 
money  less  responsibly ;  when  those  who 
appropriate  tax  revenues  are  no  longer 
the  same  people  who  levy  the  taxes,  they 
will  no  longer  be  as  sensitive  to  taxpayer 
pressures.  The  best  way  to  hold  govern- 
ment accountable  to  the  people,  some 
suggest,  is  to  be  certain  that  taxing  au- 
thority and  spending  authority  coincide. 

If  we  look  at  the  practice  of  govern- 
ment in  modem  America,  however,  we 
find  that  this  is  simply  not  the  case.  In 
fact,  giving  States  and  localities  the 
power  to  spend  certain  Federal  tax 
monies  will  increase  the  influence  of  each 
citizen  on  how  those  monies  are  used. 
It  will  make  government  more  respon- 
sive to  taxpayer  pressures.  It  will  en- 
hance accountability. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  reason 
to  think  that  the  local  taxpayer  will  be 
less  motivated  to  exert  pressure  concern- 
ing the  way  shared  revenues  are  spent. 
For  one  thing,  the  local  taxpayer  is 
usually  a  Federal  taxpayer  as  well;  he 
would  know  that  it  was  his  tax  money 
that  was  being  spent. 

Even  if  local  taxpayers  were  only  con- 
cerned about  local  taxes,  however,  they 
would  still  have  a  direct  stake  in  the 
spending  of  Federal  revenues.  For  the 
way  Federal  money  is  used  determines 
how  much  local  money  is  needed.  Each 
wise  expenditure  of  Federal  dollars 
would  mean  an  equivalent  release  of 
local  money  for  other  purposes — includ- 
ing relief  from  the  need  to  raise  high 
local  taxes  even  higher.  And  every 
wasted  Federal  dollar  would  represent  a 
wasted  opportunity  for  easing  the  pres- 
sure on  local  revenues. 

Most  voters  seldom  trace  precisely 
which  programs  are  supported  by  which 
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levies.  What  they  do  ask  is  that  each 
level  of  government  uae  all  Ita  money — 
wherever  It  comes  from — as  wisely  as 
possible. 

The  average  taxpayer,  then,  will  be 
no  less  disposed  to  hold  public  o£DclaIs 
to  account  under  revenue  sharing.  What 
Is  more,  he  will  be  able  to  hold  them  to 
account  far  more  effectively. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  "account- 
ability" really  depends,  in  the  end,  on 
accessibility — on  how  easily  a  given  ofB- 
clal  can  be  held  responsible  for  his  spend- 
ing decisions.  The  crucial  question  is  not 
where  the  money  comes  from  but  whether 
the  official  who  spends  it  can  be  made 
to  answer  to  those  who  are  affected  by 
the  choices  he  makes.  Can  they  get  their 
views  through  to  him?  Is  the  prospect  of 
their  future  support  a  significant  Incen- 
tive for  him?  Can  they  remove  him  from 
office  if  they  are  unhappy  with  his  per- 
formance? 

These  questions  are  far  more  likely  to 
receive  an  affirmative  answer  in  a  smaller 
Jurisdiction  than  in  a  larger  one. 

For  one  thing,  as  the  number  of  Issues 
Is  limited,  each  issue  becomes  more  im- 
portant. Transportation  policy,  for  ex- 
ample. Is  a  crucial  matter  for  millions  of 
Americans — yet  a  national  election  is  un- 
likely to  turn  on  that  issue  whan  the 
great  questions  of  war  and  peace  are  at 
stake. 

In  addition,  e&ch  constituent  has  a 
greater  influence  on  policy  as  the  num- 
ber of  constituents  declines.  An  angry 
group  of  commuters,  for  example  will 
have  far  less  impact  In  a  Senatorial  or 
Congressional  election  than  in  an  elec- 
tion for  alderman  or  coimty  executive. 
And  it  is  also  true  that  the  alderman  or 
coimty  executive  will  often  be  able  to 
change  the  local  policy  in  question  far 
more  easily  than  a  single  Congressman 
or  Senator  can  change  policy  at  the  Fed- 
eral level. 

Consider  what  happens  with  most  Fed- 
eral programs  today  The  Congress  levies 
taxes  and  authorizes  expenditures,  but 
the  crucial  operating  decisions  are  often 
made  by  anon3mious  bureaucrats  who  are 
directly  accountable  neither  to  elected 
officials  nor  to  the  public  at  large.  When 
programs  prove  unresponsive  to  public 
needs,  the  fact  that  the  same  level  of 
government  both  raises  and  spends  the 
revenues  is  little  comfort. 

At  the  local  level,  however,  the  situa- 
tion Is  often  reversed.  City  councils, 
school  boards  and  other  local  authorities 
are  constantly  spending  revenues  which 
are  raised  by  State  governments — in  this 
sense,  revenue  sharing  has  been  with  us 
for  some  time.  But  the  separation  of  tax- 
ing and  spending  authority  does  not  di- 
minish the  ability  of  local  voters  to  hold 
local  officials  responsible  for  their  stew- 
ardship of  all  public  fimds. 

In  short,  revenue  sharing  will  not 
shield  State  and  local  officials  from  tax- 
payer pressures.  It  will  work  in  Just  the 
opposite  direction.  Under  revenue  shar- 
ing, it  win  be  harder  for  State  and  local 
officials  to  excuse  their  errors  by  point- 
ing to  empty  treasuries  or  to  pass  the 
buck  by  "jlaming  Federal  bureaucrats  for 
misdirected  spending.  Only  leaders  who 
have  the  responsibility  to  decide  and  the 
means  to  implement  their  decisions  can 


really  be  held  accountable  when  they 
fan. 

OTHKS    ADVANTAGES 

The  nation  will  realize  a  nimiber  of 
additional  advantages  if  revenue  sharing 
is  put  into  effect.  The  need  for  heavier 
property  and  sales  taxes  will  be  reduced. 
New  Job  opportunities  will  be  created  at 
the  State  and  local  level.  Competition 
between  domestic  programs  and  defense 
needs  will  be  reduced  as  the  State  and 
local  share  of  domestic  spending  in- 
creases. As  the  States  smd  localities  are 
renewed  auid  revitalized,  we  can  expect 
that  even  more  energy  and  talent  will  be 
attracted  into  government  at  this  level. 
The  best  way  to  develop  greater  respon- 
sibility at  the  State  and  local  level  is 
to  give  greater  responsibility  to  State  and 
local  government. 

In  the  flnal  analysis,  the  purpose  of 
General  Revenue  Sharing  is  to  set  our 
States  and  localities  free — free  to  set  new 
priorities,  free  to  meet  unmet  needs,  free 
to  make  their  own  mistakes,  yes,  but  also 
free  to  score  splendid  successes  which 
otherwise  would  never  be  realized. 

For  State  and  local  officials  bring  many 
unique  strengths  to  the  challenges  of 
public  leadership.  Because  they  live  day 
in  and  day  out  with  the  results  of  their 
decisions,  they  can  often  measure  costs 
and  benefits  with  greater  sensitivity  and 
weigh  them  against  one  another  with 
greater  precision.  Because  they  are  closer 
to  the  people  they  serve.  State  and  local 
officials  will  often  have  a  fuller  sense  of 
appreciation  of  local  perspectives  and 
values.  Moreover,  officials  at  these  lower 
levels  are  often  more  likely  to  remember 
what  Washington  too  often  forgets :  that 
the  purpose  of  government  is  not  budgets 
and  programs  and  guidelines,  but  people. 

This  reform  will  also  help  produce  bet- 
ter government  at  the  Federal  level. 

There  is  too  much  to  be  done  In  Amer- 
ica today  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
try  to  do  it  all.  When  we  divide  up  de- 
cision-making, then  each  decision  can  be 
made  at  the  place  where  it  has  the  best 
chance  of  t>eing  decided  in  the  best  way. 
When  we  give  more  people  the  power  to 
decide,  then  each  decision  will  receive 
greater  time  and  attention.  This  also 
means  that  Federal  officials  will  have  a 
greater  opportunity  to  focus  on  those 
matters  which  ought  to  be  handled  at 
the  Federal  level. 

LABOBATOKIKS    FOR    MODERN    GOVERNMENT 

Strengthening  the  States  and  localities 
will  make  our  system  more  diversified 
and  more  flexible.  Once  again  these  units 
will  be  able  to  serve — as  they  so  often  did 
in  the  19th  century  and  during  the  Pro- 
gressive Era — as  laboratories  for  modem 
government.  Here  ideas  can  be  tested 
more  easily  than  they  can  on  a  national 
scale.  Here  the  results  can  be  assessed, 
the  failures  repaired,  the  successes 
proven  and  publicized.  Revitalized  State 
and  local  governments  will  be  able  to  tap 
a  variety  of  energies  and  express  a  variety 
of  values.  Learning  from  one  another  and 
even  competing  with  one  another,  they 
will  help  us  develop  better  ways  of  gov- 
erning. 

The  ability  of  every  individual  to  feel 
a  sense  of  participation  in  government 
will  also  increase  as  State  and  local  power 
Increases.  As  more  decisions  are  made  at 


the  scene  of  the  action,  more  of  our  cit- 
izens can  have  a  piece  of  the  action.  As 
we  multiply  the  centers  of  effective  power 
in  this  country,  we  will  also  multiply  the 
opportunity  for  every  Individual  to  make 
his  own  mark  on  the  events  of  his  time. 

Finally,  let  us  remember  this  central 
point :  the  purpose  of  revenue  sharing  is 
not  to  prevent  action  but  rather  to  pro- 
mote action.  It  is  not  a  means  of  fighting 
power  but  a  means  of  focusing  power.  Our 
ultimate  goal  must  always  be  to  locate 

power  at  that  place — public  or  private 

Federal  or  local— where  it  can  be  used 
most  responsibly  and  most  responsively, 
with  the  greatest  efficiency  and  with  the' 
greatest  effectiveness. 

"THE    CAROIMAI,    QUESTION" 

Throughout  our  history,  at  one  critical 
turning  point  after  another,  the  question 
on  which  the  nations  future  turned  was 
the  relationship  between  the  States  and 
the  central  government.  Woodrow  Wil- 
son properly  described  it  as  "the  cardinal 
question  of  our  constitutional  system." 

In  most  cases — in  the  1780s  and  in  the 
1860's  and  in  the  1930"s.  for  example— 
that  question  was  resolved  in  favor  of  a 
stronger  government  at  the  Federal  level. 
But  as  President  Wilson  went  on  to  say, 
this  question  is  one  which  "cannot  .  .  . 
be  settled  by  the  opinion  of  any  one  gen- 
eration, because  it  is  a  question  of  growth, 
and  every  successive  stage  of  our  political 
suid  economic  development  gives  it  a 
new  aspect,  makes  it  a  new  question." 

Because  America  has  now  reached  an- 
other new  stage  of  development,  we  are 
asking  that  "cardinal  question"  again  in 
the  1970s.  As  in  the  past,  this  is  a  matter 
beyond  party  and  beyond  faction.  It  is 
a  matter  that  summons  all  of  us  to  Join 
together  in  a  common  quest,  considering 
not  our  separate  interests  but  our  shared 
concerns  and  values. 

To  a  remarkable  degree,  Americans 
are  answering  Wilson's  cardinal  question 
in  our  time  by  calling  on  the  Federal 
Government  to  Invest  a  portion  of  its 
tax  revenues  in  stronger  State  and  local 
governments.  A  true  national  consensus 
is  emerging  in  support  of  revenue  shar- 
ing. Most  other  nations  with  Federal 
systems  already  have  it.  Most  Mayors 
and  Governors  have  endorsed  it.  So  have 
the  campaign  platforms  of  both  major 
political  parties.  This  is  a  truly  bi-par- 
tisan effort. 

Revenue  sharing  is  an  idea  whose  time 
has  clearly  come.  It  provides  this  Con- 
gress with  an  opportunity  to  be  recorded 
as  one  that  met  its  moment,  and  an- 
swered the  call  of  history.  So  let  us  Join 
together,  and.  by  putting  this  idea  into 
action,  help  revitalize  our  Federal  system 
and  renew  our  nation. 

Richard  Nixon. 
Thx  White  House.  February  4, 1971. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  PROPOSED  REVE- 
NUE SHARING  WITH  STATES  AND 
CITIES 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  President  has  laid  before  the  Con- 
gress a  compelling  case  for  gwieral  reve- 
nue sharing  with  the  States  and  cities. 
His  argrmients  are  most  cogent. 


February  h  1971 

V^hat  the  President  is  proposing  is  a 
new  approach  to  government.  In  a  sense. 
It  is  not  new.  He  is  asking  that  we  return 
to  the  time  when  the  bulk  of  government 
decisions  in  America  were  made  in  town 
meetings  across  the  land.  He  is,  in  effect, 
urging  that  we  return  to  government  by 
the  people. 

I  realize  these  are  strange  words  when 
addressed  to  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  which  is  what  all  Members  of  the 
U3  House  of  Representatives  are.  I  am 
fond  of  calling  this  the  people's  House. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  because  the 
Federal  Government  is  the  all-powerful 
ux  collector  in  this  land  we  have  strayed 
grievously  away  from  the  principle  that 
government  should  be  as  close  as  possible 

to  the  people.  -    ^     ♦>,„ 

General  revenue  sharing  affords  the 
Congress  an  <H>portunity  to  come  closer 
to  the  people— to  put  the  money  and  the 
responsibility  where  the  problems  are. 

I  believe  that  in  endorsing  general 
revenue  sharing  a  Member  of  Congress 
will  be  reaffirming  his  faith  In  the  local 
political  process — and  that  process  is  the 
foundation  of  free  government,  govern- 
ment by  free  men. 

The  alternative  to  general  revenue 
sharing  is  the  grafting  of  new  growth 
onto  old  Federal  programs. 

I  urge  that  we  take  to  new  paths — that 
we  cut  through  the  tangled  undergrowth 
of  the  Federal  bureaucracy  with  eui  ap- 
proach that  will  usher  In  a  new  era  of 
self-government  for  the  American  people. 
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the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 


nXEN AL  TLkUm  AT   MONTTlfXMT 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  WEEK 
OF  FEBRUARY  8 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
the  dlstingtii&hd  majority  leader  the  pro- 
gram for  the  remainder  of  this  week,  if 
any.  and  the  schedule  for  next. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Will  the  distinguished 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
distingoiished  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate the  distinguished  minority  leader 
yielding  to  me. 

As  all  of  us  know,  we  have  Just  com- 
pleted work  on  the  appointment  of  the 
standing  committees  of  the  House  for  the 
92d  Congress.  I  would  hoi>e  the  commit- 
tees would  begin  meeting  now  so  we 
would  have  a  program  available  by  the 
end  of  the  recess  which  begins  next 
Wednesday. 

There  is  no  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Would  the 
majority  leader  Indicate  whether  there 
will  be  a  session  tomorrow  or  not?  And 
for  his  information,  I  understand  that 
there  is  no  message  from  the  President 
coming  up. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  It  Is  my  intention  to  ask 
that  we  go  over. 

ADJOTTENMENT    TO    MOKDAT.    FEBBUAKT    8 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  House  adoums  today  It 
adjourn  to  meet  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  obJecUon  to 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
WAYS  AND  MEANS  TO  SIT  DURING 
SESSIONS  OF  HOUSE  IN  92D  CON- 
GRESS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  be  authorized  to  sit 
during  sessions  of  the  House  in  the  92d 
Congress. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  SPIRIT  AND  THE  ACTIVITIES 
OF  THE  CmZENS  OF  CORTLAND, 
N.Y. 

(Mr.  H/iNLEY  asked  and  was  given 
I>ermlssion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  Include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  HANLEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  recent  article  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  dealing  with  spirit  and 
the  activities  of  the  citizens  of  Cortland, 
N.Y. 

The  article  details  the  great  sense  of 
community  pride  which  Cortland  citizens 
share  and  outlines  a  number  of  the  ac- 
tivities which  this  pride  has  generated. 

A  sense  of  belonging  together  and  will- 
ingness to  msike  Joint  efforts  and  common 
sacrifices  are  characteristics  which 
breathe  life  into  the  genuine  com- 
munities in  this  country.  They  are  char- 
acteristics which  point  the  way  toward 
creating  the  kind  of  atmosphere  which 
communities  must  have  If  they  ex- 
pect to  deal  effectively  with  common 
problems. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  represent  the 
citizens  of  Cortland  here  in  Congress  and 
I  look  forward  to  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  them  and  their  civic  pride  and  com- 
munity awareness  toward  the  solution  of 
the  many  problems  we  commonly  share. 

The  Times  article  follows: 
CkttxUAND   Is  A  Portrait  of   Szlv-Rxuanci 
(By  Murray  Schumach) 

Cortland,  N.Y. — There  Is  a  saying  In  this 
city  that  goes:  "All  you  have  to  do  is  find  a 
problem  and  an  organization  will  be  formed 
to  deal  with  it." 

Lees  than  two  weeks  before  Christmas, 
Mrs.  Florence  Fitzgerald,  chairman  of  the 
Cortland  County  Board  of  Supervisors,  posed 
a  problem  that  seemed  insuperable.  Raise 
money  to  bring  the  16  servicemen  from  this 
area  home  for  Christmas. 

THE  TALK  or  CORTUUn) 

More  than  300  organizations  went  to  work 
In  this  section  of  central  New  York — at 
luncheons.  In  schools  and  churches,  canvass- 
ing door-to-door  and  by  telephone,  they 
spoke  to  union  leaders,  factory  executives, 
grange  officials.  They  coalesced  under  Mrs. 
Fitzgerald,  raised  more  than  11 0.000  and  the 
OJ.'s  were  home  during  Chrtstmaa. 

The  accomplishment  reinforced  the  in- 
grained local  pride  that  Is  as  much  a  part 
of  this  middle-class  dty  at  Its  towering  elm 
trees,  clean  streets,  circle  of  bills  and  bal- 
anced economy. 


This  was  not  the  first  time  the  pe<^e 
here  have  8upix>rt«d  their  servicemen  In 
Vietnam.  In  1965  they  contributed  »7.600 
and  donated  labor  to  raise  a  black  granite 
memorial  to  their  war  dead  In  Vietnam.  The 
stone  now  has  17  names.  The  cost  of  main- 
taining the  gas-fed  eternal  flame  on  the 
memorial,  about  $260  a  year.  Is  paid  by  the 
p>arlshloners  of  St.  Anthony's  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church. 

Though  an  employee  of  the  local  division  of 
the  New  York  Oas  and  Electric  Corporation 
Installed  the  gas  lines  on  his  own  time,  with- 
out charge,  the  utility  was  unable  to  donate 
the  gas.  "I  wish  we  could,"  said  an  official. 
"But  we  are  forbidden  to  donate  the  gas  by 
Public  Service  Conunlssion  regiitatlons." 

The  spirited  self-reliance  of  the  people  Is 
evident  almost  everjrwhere  In  this  city  of 
slightly  more  than  20,000,  mainly  of  Irish 
and  Italian  extraction.  The  Irish  came  In 
the  last  centurr  to  dig  the  E^ie  Canal  and 
build  railroads.  The  Italians  arrived  during 
the  first  two  decades  of  this  century  to  work 
In  steel  mills  and  as  mechanics  and  builders. 

yp.lllillAT.   VONZT   REJECTED 

When  shopping  plazas  were  built  outside 
the  city  and  business  began  to  slump  along 
Main  Street,  the  local  merchants  of  this  city 
some  235  miles  from  New  York  did  not  van- 
ish as  they  have  In  many  other  upstate  cities. 
CJortland  even  spurned  Federal  urban-renew- 
al money. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Mayor  Morris  A. 
Noss,  they  yanked  out  the  parking  meters 
along  Main  Street  and  instituted  free  di- 
agonal parking.  Land  was  acquired  near  the 
street  for  additional  free  parking  for  up  to 
three  hours.  Stores  were  renovated.  Business 
has  more  than  recovered  its  earlier  losses. 

"When  there's  a  need  to  do  something 
here,"  the  Mayor  said  recently,  "these  people 
win  do  it." 

About  12  years  ago  the  city,  like  a  nimnber 
of  other  upstate  cities,  was  losing  industry. 
It  founded  the  Cortland  Development  Cor- 
poration and  scdd  stock  to  the  public  at  $60 
share,  raising  $250,000  to  buy  land  and  at- 
tract Industry. 

Christ-Craft,  Wilson  Sporting  Goods,  and 
Paul  Trimty  Micro  Corporation,  joined  such 
resident  companies  Smith-Corona,  Cham- 
plont  Sheet  Metal,  Monarch  Machine  and 
Tool,  Chescent  CJorset,  Brockway  trucks, 
Wlckwlre  Brothers  (makers  of  wire)  and  com- 
panies that  make  about  80  per  cent  of  the 
nation's  fishllne. 

About  10  years  ago  the  city  realized  that 
its  hospital  facilities  were  Inadequate.  Peo- 
ple m  this  area  pitched  In  and  raised  a  mil- 
lion dollars  and  built  (Portland  Memorial 
Hospital. 

"People  live  a  long  time  here,"  said  Dr. 
Kenneth  I.  E.  MacLeod,  County  Commission- 
er of  Public  Health.  "I  would  rate  the  hy- 
giene of  this  city  among  the  top  15  per  cent 
of  dtles  In  the  nation." 

And  James  V.  Feuss,  his  senior  public 
health  engineer,  who  spent  an  anguished 
year  In  New  York  City  In  the  PubUc  Health 
Service,  added : 

"The  people  here  are  not  beset  with  the 
dally  frustrations,  the  Insults  to  the  senses 
of  big  cities.  You  go  Into  a  store  here  and 
you  don't  get  a  lO-second  shuffle.  If  you 
ask  a  question  they  answer." 

TAX    RATE    DECUNES 

Taxes  in  this  city  have  gone  down  for 
the  last  four  years,  from  $16  a  thousand  to 
$9.60  a  thousand.  Employment  during  Mm 
national  recession  has  fallen  off  only  slightly 
here,  mainly  because  of  a  three-year  layoff  at 
Smith-Corona,  which  ends  today. 

One  of  the  most  notable  examples  of  Vint 
cooperative  atmosphere  that  has  produced 
so  many  organizations  here  Is  the  relation- 
ship between  the  dty  and  Cortland  College, 
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with  Its  student  body  of  i.500.  moat  of  them 
from  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties  and  other 
suburbs  of  New  York  City. 

The  college,  p«rt  of  the  state  university 
system.  Is  one  of  the  city's  major  industries. 
It  has  an  annual  budget  of  111 -million,  most 
of  It  salaries  spent  in  this  are*.  It  has  a 
substantial  construction  program  and  900 
employes. 

•We  don't  have  the  sort  of  town-and-gown 
frictions  here  that  you  And  In  so  many 
places. '  says  Richard  Marglson.  director  of 
business  affairs  for  the  college. 

Many  from  the  faculty  and  student  body 
help  In  conununlty  affairs. 

Oeorge  H.  Wlltsle  Jr..  whose  father  es- 
tablished the  famliy  department  store  on 
Main  Street  in  1902.  says:  Cortland  Is  not 
usual,  period." 


OROWINO  SOVIET  SEAGOING 
STRENGTH 

(Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  recommend  the 
following  address  to  the  attention  of  all 
Members  of  this  House — not  just  those 
from  coastal  States  such  as  mine,  but 
from  every  State  in  the  Nation.  The 
problem  it  deals  with  is  the  threat  posed 
to  the  whole  Nation,  not  just  the  coastal 
States,  by  growing  Soviet  seagoing 
strength,  and  by  this  is  meant  not  only 
naval  power,  but  the  capabilities  of  the 
merchant  marine  of  either  nation.  Trade 
Is  vital  to  a  nation  and  without  a  mer- 
chant marine,  this  country  Is  at  the 
mercy  of  the  fleets  of  other  nations.  To- 
day, the  world  is  confronted  with  an 
overall  shortage  of  shipping  tonnage.  No 
nation  and  Its  economic  interests  have 
been  as  affected  as  ours,  which  is  95  per- 
cent dependent  on  the  availability  of  for- 
eign carriers. 

Thx  Rb)  PlaO  on  TBS  High  Skas 
(An  address  delivered  at  the  AFL-CIO  Marl- 
time  Trades  Department  by  Andrew  A, 
Pettis,  preiildent  of  the  Industrial  Union 
of  Marine  and  ShlpbtxUdlng  Workers  of 
America.  APL-CIO) 

Back  early  In  this  century,  the  world  was 
rocked  by  the  Russian  Revolution — a  social 
upheaval  whose  echoes  still  reverberate 
around  the  globe. 

The  RusslBkn  Revolution  did  not  end  with 
the  deposing  of  the  Czarlst  system,  nor  with 
the  adoption  of  the  Communist  system  of 
government  In  a  nation  wUch  stretches 
across  the  vast  land  maas  which  makes  up 
so  much  of  the  European  and  Asian  conti- 
nents. 

The  Russian  Revolution  was  designed,  not 
only  for  domestic  consumption,  but  for  ex- 
port, as  well — and  the  Communist  philos- 
ophy has  been  exported,  over  the  years,  both 
to  many  of  the  ancient  states  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  but  also  to  the  emerging  nations  of 
Africa— «md  even  to  our  own  doorstep,  here 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

If  the  Russian  Revolution  were  only  phil- 
osophical. Its  continuing  dlsaemlnatlon 
throughout  the  world  would  still  be  a  serious 
threat  to  our  way  oT  life — to  our  philosophy 
which  Is  based  on  the  worth  of  the  man,  not 
the  worth  of  the  state:  to  our  philosophy 
which  concerns  Itself  with  the  primacy  of  the 
Individual,  limited  only  by  the  needs  for  the 
Individual  to  be  a  rwponalbia.  and  respon- 
sive, member  of  society. 
As  I  say,  it  the  Russian  Revolution  that  U 


being  exported  worldwide  were  only  a  phil- 
osophical one,  It  would  be  dangerous.  But 
because  It  goes  beyond  the  pholoeophlcal — 
because  It  Is  a  political  revolution — a  mili- 
tary revolution,  a  technological  revolution, 
an  economic  revolution,  as  well — because  of 
this.  It  poses  a  constant  menace  to  the  United 
States.  Its  people.  Its  government,  it  Institu- 
tions. 

It  Is  to  our  credit  that  we  have  not  sat 
Idly  by.  We  have  been  on  guard  against  the 
Communist  attempts  to  Infiltrate  the  Mid- 
dle East  .  .  .  against  the  Communist  efforts 
to  use  Cub*  as  a  springboard  either  for  po- 
tential attack  on  the  United  States  or  as  a 
base  for  subversion  of  our  neighbors  In  Cen- 
tral and  South  America  .  .  .  against  the 
Communist  efforts  to  enlarge  Its  sphere  of 
Influence  In  Southeast  Asia,  thus  upsetting 
the  delicate  balance  of  power — a  balance  of 
power  which  Is  one  of  our  best  hopes  for 
averting  a  worldwide  military  confrontation. 

Yet.  even  after  the  last  American  troops 
have  left  that  beleaguered  country,  there  Is 
another  continuing  Soviet  threat  which  the 
United  States  must  be  prepared  to  face:  The 
threat  which  the  Soviets  are  mounting  on  the 
sea-lanes  of  the  world. 

The  Soviet  Navy  today  Is  second  only  to 
that  of  the  United  States — a  feat  undreamed 
of  two  decades  ago.  when  you  consider  the 
fact  that  the  Soviets  have  few  outlets  to  the 
sea.  And  the  modem  Soviet  merchant  ma- 
rine soon  will  be  larger  than  the  present 
American  maritime  fleet,  which  Is  predom- 
inantly over-age  and  which  is  decllrUng  rap- 
Idly  both  In  numbers  and  tonnage. 

"There  Is  a  lesson  of  history  which  we  must 
heed — that  the  nation  which  builds  the  ships, 
which  carries  the  cargoes  and  which  keeps 
the  sea-lanes  churning  with  commerce,  has. 
to  say  the  least,  a  big  voice  In  the  world. 

The  Russians  recognize  this — and  so  we 
have  been  witnessing  a  Russian  revolution  at 
sea. 

The  past  decade  has  seen  the  Soviet  Union 
surge  to  preeminence  as  a  world  maritime 
power.  That  same  period  has  seen  the  United 
States  drift  toward  oblivion  on  the  high  seas. 

The  Soviet  effort  to  develop  a  Navy  of  first 
rank  must  be  considered  In  the  light  of  Its 
potential  threat  to  our  national  security.  The 
creation  of  a  viable  Soviet  merchant  ma- 
rine should  be  viewed  In  the  same  light — be- 
cause a  merchant  marine  Is.  by  any  reason- 
able standard  of  measurement,  any  nation's 
fourth  arm  of  defense,  providing  the  logis- 
tical support  which  Is  vital  to  any  military 
effort,  even  In  these  days  of  modem  airlift 
capability. 

The  creation  of  a  viable  Soviet  merchant 
marine  must  also  be  viewed  as  an  economic 
challenge — because  the  nation  which  con- 
trols the  sea-lanes  of  the  world  has  Its  hand 
on  the  Jugular  vein  of  trade,  which  Is  vital 
to  any  nation's  economic  survival,  partic- 
ularly ours. 

And  the  stark  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  a 
modem  Soviet  merchant  fleet  now  confronts 
us  on  every  sea-lane  of  the  world.  Soviet 
ships  are  now  beglnlng  to  call  at  West  Coast 
ports,  adding  a  menacing  new  dimension  to 
our  historic  trade  with  the  Orient. 

The  development  of  the  Soviet  merchant 
fleet  Is  an  astonishing  one — because,  until 
the  end  of  World  War  n,  the  Soviet  Union 
was  essentially  a  land-oriented  nation.  In 
the  pcMt  two  decades — and  particularly  since 
1940 — the  Soviets  have  changed  all  that,  with 
a  program  that  surpasses  even  our  own  great 
shipbuilding  program  of  World  War  II. 

EUghty  percent  of  the  Russian  fleet  Is  now 
less  than  10  years  old.  It  Incorporates  the 
latest  tecimologlcal  developments  In  world 
shipbuilding,  as  they  relate  to  the  maritime 
needs  of  that  nation. 

And  that's  only  for  openers.  The  Russians 
say  they  Intend  to  double  their  present  fleet 
by  1980.  In  view  of  their  past  performance — 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  one-fourth  of  the 
ships  under  construction  in  the  world  today 


are  for  Communist  registry — I  see  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  statement.  If  anything,  we 
must  consider  it  an  uaderstatement  of  Soviet 
intentions — and  Soviet  capabilities. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  for  us  to  think  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  then,  as  a  landlocked  na- 
tion. In  1958.  for  example,  water  transporta- 
tion accounted  for  less  than  7  percent  of 
that  nation's  domestic  cargo  movement.  Ten 
years  later,  that  flgiire  had  soared  to  ao 
percent.  As  for  Its  foreign  commerce,  the 
figures  are  even  more  alarming :  Per  the'  past 
several  years,  the  Soviet  merchant  fleet  has 
carried  more  than  half  of  Russia's  foreign 
ocean  home  commerce.  Well  over  half  of  the 
goods  that  move  to  and  from  the  Soviet 
Union  by  water,  move  In  the  holds  of  vessels 
flying  the  "hammer  and  sickle" — a  flag  wtilch 
Is  now  seen  In  virtually  every  major  port 
around  the  world,  including  the  Pree  World 
ports  of  our  allies. 

What  has  happened  to  the  U.S.  merchant 
fleet — and  to  our  oceanbome  trade? 

At  the  close  of  World  War  11.  the  UA 
merciiant  fleet  of  nearly  3.700  ships  was  the 
largest  In  the  world  and  the  pride  of  this 
nation.  It  carried  nearly  half  of  our  Import 
and  export  trade. 

In  the  years  since  that  time,  however,  the 
U.S.-flag  fleet  has  steadily  and  relentlessly 
declined.  Today.  U.S.  imports  and  exports 
are  of  truly  staggering  proportions.  They  ac- 
count for  one-third  of  the  total  world  trade. 
They  are  valued  at  about  $70  billion  a  year. 
And  yet  American-flag  vessels  carry  less  than 
5  percent  of  our  total  waterbome  foreign 
oommerce.  That  means  that  95  percent  of 
this  trade  moves  in  ships  of  other  nations — 
and  the  Soviets  see  this  as  a  pliun  ripe  for 
the  picking. 

Remember,  now.  that  the  Soviet  system 
Is  different  from  ours.  Theirs  Is  a  govern- 
ment-controlled economy;  ours  Is  a  free 
economy.  Our  system  of  private  enterprise 
depends  on  producing  profits  which  workers 
and  employers  share;  the  Soviet  system  de- 
mands no  such  condition  from  Its  efforts. 
Since  the  Soviet  merchant  marine  Is  state- 
built,  state-owned,  state-operated,  it  can  be 
run  at  a  deficit  any  time  It  suits  the  political 
fancy  of  Its  masters  In  the  Kremlin,  and  any 
time  that  It  serves  the  long-range  Soviet 
goals  of  world  political  domination. 

In  head-to-head  competition  with  the 
cltlzen-bullt.  cttlzen-owned  and  citizen- 
manned  American  merchant  marine,  then, 
the  Russians  could  bury  us  at  sea,  taking 
a  temporary  loss  In  freight  rates  In  order  to 
drive  us  out  of  the  market — and  then  rais- 
ing freight  rates  to  exorbitant  levels,  or 
simply  denying  us  access  to  any  sort  of 
shipping,  once  they  had  accomplished  their 
purpose  of  sweeping  us  from  the  oceans  of 
the  world. 

This  Is  no  Idle  tlireat.  The  American  econ- 
omy depends,  for  Its  stirvlval.  on  forelg^n 
trade.  The  United  States  used  to  be  able  to 
take  care  of  Itself  In  terms  of  basic  raw 
materials.  The  United  States  can  no  longer 
rely  exclusively  on  domestic  sources — our  de- 
mands for  raw  material  to  feed  our  Indus- 
trial furnace  far  outstrip  our  domestic  sup- 
ply. Our  ability  to  sustain  our  economy  will 
become  more  and  more  dependent  upon  the 
availability   of   foreign   raw    materials 

To  Insure  that  we  have  these  materials 
at  hand,  we  must  have  a  merchant  marine 
In  being.  Otherwise,  the  ships  of  other  na- 
tions— the  Soviet  Union  or  even  friendly  na- 
tions— win  have  us  at  their  mercy. 

This  Is  not  a  new  concept.  A  dozen  years 
ago — In  1968,  to  be  precise — when  President 
Elsenhower  spoke  of  an  economic  war  facing 
the  United  States  In  world  trade  circles,  the 
first  contracts  were  executed  under  an  am- 
bitious program  that  would  have  replaced 
the  entire  subsidized  liner  fieet. 

During  the  decade  that  followed,  our 
planned  ship-replacement  program  never 
got  out  of  first  gear.  The  highest  perform- 
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gf^^  point  was  reached  in  1963,  when  oon- 
f^acts  for  37  ships  were  executed.  Prom  that 
point  forward,  the  program  decelerated  to  an 
srerage  level  of  10  to  11  ships  per  year,  where 
wt  have  since  remained. 

I>urlng  this  period,  the  meager  expansion 
at  our  privately-owned  merchant  marine  was 
oSMt  by  a  substantial  decrease  In  the  Re- 
■■vs  Fleet.  This  resulted  In  a  net  decrease 
of  7.5  million  tons.  And  during  thU  same 
tuns  span,  the  average  age  of  the  entire  U.S. 
loerchant  fieet  lengthened  from  14  to  37 
years.  Think  of  It:  A  fleet  whose  age  aver- 
aged 37  years,  when  the  average  effective 
Ufe  of  a  vessel  Is  only  30  years  I 

inirlng  the  critical  decade  of  the  Sixties, 
the  nation's  maritime  program  drifted  aim- 
lessly in  a  sea  of  governmental  neglect  and 
oonfuslon.  The  shipbuilding  program  was 
scrapped  and  the  American  merchant  fieet 
wafe  rtrtually  scuttled — over  the  vigorous  and 
repeated  protestations  of  the  Congress. 

To  correct  this  deflclt  on  our  maritime 
capabilities,  President  Nixon  proposed  the 
eunprehenslve  long-range  merchant  ship- 
building program  which  was  passed  by  Con- 
grMB  and  signed  Into  law. 

There  is  an  overriding  need  for  this  pro- 
pam.  That  is  the  only  reason  why — in  a 
period  when  the  Administration  Is  actively 
engaged  in  cutting  federal  spending  wher- 
ever possible — Congress  approved  a  prog;ram 
calling  for  an  Investment  of  nearly  $3.7  bll- 
Bon  over  the  next  ten  years.  In  a  period 
vhsn  we  are  paring  other  government  ex- 
penditures to  the  bone,  there  has  to  be 
enormous  Justification  for  that  kind  of  an 
outlay.  And  there  Is. 

The  purp>ose  of  the  program  is,  first  of 
all,  to  preserve  our  merchant  fleet.  Beyond 
that,  the  purpose  Is  to  modernize  It,  30  that 
our  ships,  can,  once  again,  compete  la  the 
world  market — so  that  our  ships  can  carry  a 
lubstantlal  share  of  our  waterbome  com- 
neroe  In  general,  and  in  particular  the  stra- 
tegic raw  materials  upon  which  our  Industrial 
complex  relies — so  that  we  can  meet  this 
Soviet  menace,  and  all  of  the  economic  and 
political  potentials  that  this  menace  con- 
tains. 

The  new  shipbuilding  program  wtU  triple 
the  current  output  of  10  ships  a  year,  giving 
this  Industry  a  long-overdue  assurance  of 
continuity  In  our  maritime  commitment. 

The  new  program  will  materially  increase 
the  amount  of  goods  moving  in  commerce  to 
and  from  our  shores  in  the  holds  of  Ameri- 
can-flag vessels. 

These,  basically,  are  the  goals  of  the  pro- 
gram— and  they  form  the  rationale  for  em- 
barking on  a  maritime  program  now.  In  the 
midst  of  what  is  otherwise  a  move  toward 
greater  economy  In  government. 

I  mentioned  at  the  outset  the  Russian 
Eevolutlon — and  particularly  the  Russian 
revolution  at  sea.  Let  me  remind  you,  how- 
ever, of  our  own  American  history.  Por  our 
country  was  bom  out  of  revolution,  too — and 
now  we,  too.  are  embarked  on  a  maritime 
revolution  that  will  provide  the  foundation 
tor  a  viable  American-flag  fleet  for  the  next 
two  decades. 

The  Russian  menace  Is  very  real.  It  will  be 
with  us  for  a  long  time  to  come,  for  there  Is 
»  relentless  quality  to  every  effort  of  the  So- 
viets to  gain  world  domination.  But  we  are 
•  stubborn  people,  too,  with  our  feet  planted 
In  a  proud  history. 

Our  merchant  marine  is  part  of  that  long 
proud  history.  It  has  made  a  continuing  con- 
tribution to  our  growth,  to  our  defense,  to 
OUT  freedom. 

I  am  confldent  thst  we  can  meet,  and  sur- 
psaa,  the  Soviet  challenge  on  the  high  seas, 
for  I  am  firmly  convlnoed  that  a  free  nation 
e«n,  over  the  long  haul,  achieve  more  than  a 
tlave  nation. 

We  can  prove  this  during  the  70'b  as  we 
move  ahead  with  this  new  program  of  ship- 
ping and  shipbuilding. 
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NEGOTIATIONS   WITH  CANADA  TO 
LOWER  TARIFF  BARRIERS 

(Mr.  CORMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cently adjourned  91st  Congress  £igonlzed 
interminably,  and  tinsuccessfully,  over 
foreign  trade  legislation.  Now  it  appears 
that  the  struggle  begins  all  over  again 
with  the  introduction  of  HJl.  20. 

I  have,  on  yesterday,  introduced  a  bill 
of  my  own,  H.R.  3263,  which  amends 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  as  does 
the  foregoing  bUl,  but  in  a  different  way, 
and  for  a  different  purpose. 

My  bill  seeks  to  give  the  President  of 
the  United  States  a  limited  authority 
needed  to  negotiate  with  Canada  for  the 
reduction,  or  elimination  of  some  of  the 
American  and  Canadian  import  duties 
which  cause  irritations  or  disruptions  In 
the  otherwise  smooth  flow  of  trade  be- 
tween these  two  countries.  The  bill's  ob- 
jectives a;-e  relatively  modest.  They  con- 
template no  major  Kennedy  round  of 
negotiations,  no  sweeping  away  of  im- 
port levies  on  a  broad  classiflcation  basis. 
On  the  contrary,  the  bill  contemplates 
that  negotiations  be  conducted  on  an  in- 
dividual product  basis,  for  the  purpose  of 
equalizing,  or  eliminating  the  import  du- 
ties in  cases  where  different  tariffs  in  the 
two  countries  have  created,  or  now 
threaten  to  create,  the  needless  irritants 
to  which  I  have  referred. 

The  authority  does  not  require  TJB. 
negotiators  to  trade  concessions  on  the 
same  product,  although  this  may  be  very 
desirable  in  m&ny  cases.  There  are  some 
products  which  Canada  does  not  pro- 
duce, or  produces  In  minor  quantities, 
and  there  su-e  similar  products  in  the 
case  of  the  United  States.  These  could 
be  traded  for  each  other.  Moreover,  there 
are  some  products  which  are  free  in  one 
country  and  dutiable  in  the  other,  which 
could  obviously  not  be  traded  against 
each  other  since  there  would  be  no  reci- 
procity. 

It  should  be  finally  added  that  the 
United  States  caimot,  of  course,  dictate 
to  Canada  the  products  on  which  the 
latter  will  negotiate,  but  in  the  type  of 
negotiation  envisaged  it  would  seem  log- 
ical that  Canada  would  want  to  apply 
criteria  similar  to  those  herein  specified. 
Moreover,  it  goes  without  saying  that  no 
concession  would  be  granted  by  us  imless 
all  conditions  prescribed  by  our  own  law 
were  satisfied. 

This,  then,  is  strictly  a  United  States- 
Canadian  tariff  negotiation  bill,  cuid  au- 
thorized negotiations  with  no  one  else. 
The  bill  provides  that  products  subject 
to  negotiating  authority  must  be  those 
which  are  lmi>orted  into  the  United 
States  primarily — which,  in  this  case, 
means  approximately  75  percent — from 
Canada.  This  provision  specifically  ex- 
cludes therefore  the  possibility  of  any 
non-Canadian  product's  receiving  sub- 
stantial benefit,  on  the  basis  of  the  most- 
favored-nation  doctrine,  of  smy  conces- 
sion negotiated  with  Canada  under  the 
authority  of  the  bill. 

Moreover,  If  any  products  primarily 
supplied  by  Canada  should  subsequently 
cease  to  be  so  supplied,  there  would  be  at 


least  two  means  available  by  which  third 
parties  would  be  prevented  from  taking 
undue  advantage  on  any  concession 
which  might  have  been  granted  to  Can- 
ada. The  first  would  be  the  withdrawal  by 
the  United  States  of  the  concession  itself, 
which  privilege  is  specifically  reserved  to 
us  under  the  bill,  upon  the  giving  of  3 
months'  notice.  The  second  would  be  the 
use  of  "ex-out"  procedure,  under  which 
the  articles  to  which  the  concession  is 
apphcable  are  defined  by  the  negotiators 
with  such  precision  as  to  exclude  ail  other 
articles  but  those  Canadian  articles  spe- 
cifically intended  to  be  covered  under  the 
agreement. 

Moreover,  the  use  of  these  two  devices 
would  be  perfectly  acceptable  smd  non- 
disruptive  to  our  good  relations  with  our 
other  trading  partners,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  no  such  partner  could  rea- 
sonably object  to  our  refusing  to  gratui- 
tously transf(!r  to  it,  without  considera- 
tion, a  conc&ision  for  which  the  original 
beneficiary  of  that  concession  had  paid  a 
full  measure  of  consideration. 

Speaking  in  plain,  nontechnical  lan- 
guage, Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  this  bill  all 
about?  It  is  about  a  manufacturer  of 
poultry  cages  in  Michigan,  to  give  one 
example,  who  has  built  up  a  market  for 
his  product  in  Canada,  or  who  desires  to 
do  so,  just  as  his  competitor-counterpart 
in  Canada  has  done  in  the  United  States. 
Our  American  producer  could  normally 
be  expected  to  meet  the  Ccuiadian  com- 
petition, through  quality  craftsmanship 
and  volume  production,  but  he  finds  that 
the  rate  of  import  duty  collected  by 
Canada  on  his  poultry  cages  is  17^  per- 
cent, whereas  the  correspondiiig  duty  col- 
lected by  the  United  States  on  competing 
poultry  cages  is  zero.  This  17^2 -percent 
differential  constitutes,  for  our  U.S.  man- 
ufacturer, the  differoace  between  a 
healthy  and  a  feeble  Canadian  market. 

These  rate  relationships  have  devel- 
oped, not  because  of  inattention  by  our 
present  negotiators,  but  because  of  new 
industries  and  plants  and  new  technolog- 
ical processes  and  specializations  and  new 
demands,  which  have  been  characteristio 
of  the  postwar  period. 

What  was  said  about  poultry  cages 
could  be  said  about  a  great  number  of 
other  products  such  as  pipe  organs, 
aluminum  oval  sleeves,  cocoes,  plastic 
garden  hoses,  propane  liquefied  gas,  llg- 
nin  pitch,  metal  grain  bins,  diamond 
blades,  logging  equipment,  store  fixtures, 
packjiging  machinery,  concrete  products 
machinery,  dock  levelers,  and  so  forth. 
I  have  Itemized  these  products  by  name 
because  it  so  happens  that  in  each  case 
one  or  more  of  their  manufacturers  has 
taken  the  initiative  to  complain  to  execu- 
tive agencies  about  the  PTi«t.ing  tariff  rate 
structure  which  adversely  affects  their 
particular  product.  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  further  research  will  show  that 
the  total  list  of  American  industries 
whose  exports  are  restricted  by  the  afore- 
said adverse  effects,  if  compiled  In  its 
totality,  would  be  surprisingly  long. 

Canada  has  similar  complaints  against 
our  tariff,  smd  there  Is  a  very  significant 
area  for  negotiation. 

Who,  then,  would  benefit  from  the  en- 
actment of  HJL  3263?  First  of  all,  it 
would  be  any  American  manufacturer 
with  a  present  or  potential  Canadian 
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market,  but  who  U  confronted  by  Cana- 
dian Import  duties,  and  particularly 
those  that  are  higher  than  their  cor- 
responding UJB.  Import  duties.  But  the 
benefits  to  Americans  are  by  no  means 
limited  to  an  Increase  In  \JB.  exports  to 
Canada.  An  Impressive  category  of  bene- 
fits consists  In  savings  to  U.S.  companies 
who  have  established  themselves  In  Can- 
ada, for  good  and  sufiQclent  reasons,  and 
who,  upon  exporting  goods  Into  the 
United  States,  are  confronted  by  XJ3. 
Import  duties  which  In  many  Instances 
serve  no  salutary  purpose  at  ail.  I  have 
taken  a  broad  approach  to  this  problem 
because  It  affects  all  of  our  States. 

I  want  to  make  It  plain  that  In  my 
previous  references  to  negotiating  for 
tariff  equalization,  I  was  not  talking 
about  tariff  rates  on  primary  products, 
such  as  steel,  lead,  or  zmc.  The  bill  does 
not  contemplate  that  these  products  con- 
stitute the  subject  of  concessions  on 
either  side,  nor  that  concessions  be 
granted  on  products  subject  to  severe  im- 
port competition,  such  as  textiles  and 
shoes,  nor  on  products  where  there  may 
be  strong  opposition  to  tariff  coooes- 
sions  from  UjB.  producers,  such  as  for 
aluminum  or  competitive  agricultural 
products.  The  negotiating  authority  will 
not  be  used  for  products  where  nontarlff 
barriers  prohibit  or  limit  access  to  the 
Canadian  market,  such  as  exists  In  the 
case  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

To  those  who  fear  that  a  particular 
tariff  rate  might  be  lowered  without  first 
giving  all  Interested  parties  a  hearing, 
let  me  say  that  my  blU.  being  in  the  na- 
ture of  an  amendment  to  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  19€2,  incorporates  all  of 
the  safeguards  therein  provided.  Accord- 
ingly, all  rate-reduction  proposals  must 
be  first  submitted  to  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion and  other  Interested  Federal  agen- 
cies for  investigation  and  recommenda- 
tion, to  be  accompanied  by  full  public 
hearings. 

Moreover,  it  is  definitely  not  contem- 
plated that  the  negotiating  authority  be 
used  for  any  major  tariff  negotiations. 
The  authority  will  be  used,  as  before  in- 
dicated, to  negotiate  solutions  to  trade 
problems  which  hamper  US.  exports  and 
are  Irritants  in  our  broader  relations 
with  Canada.  Concessions  will  be  recip- 
rocal in  every  case.  The  result  of  an 
agreement  reached  will  be  an  increased 
flow  of  trade  between  the  two  countries, 
an  expansion  of  foreign  markets,  an  In- 
tensification of  competition,  a  diversi- 
fication of  available  products,  and  a  gen- 
eral improvement  in  the  economic  hesJth 
of  all  parties  concerned,  on  both  sides  of 
the  border. 

Although  the  coverage  of  this  bOl  Is 
somewhat  limited,  I  do  not  want  to  un- 
derstate its  basic  Importance.  On  the 
contrary,  by  any  standard  of  measure- 
ment It  is  a  significant  bill.  for.  If  en- 
acted. It  will  constitute  the  only  legisla- 
tion moving  us  in  the  direction  of  a  liber- 
alization of  our  trade  barriers  since  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 

In  recent  years,  a  number  of  forces 
have  been  at  work  tending  to  move  us  In 
the  direction  of  economic  protectionism. 
and  away  from  the  freer  trade  advocated 
by  every  President  since  PranMin  D. 
Roosevelt.  The  justification  for  the  de- 


parture from  the  freer  trade  philosophy 
has  usually  been  that  it  was  temporary, 
and  called  for  by  special  circumstances. 

This  Is  not  the  occasion  to  explore  that 
argument.  I  refer  to  It  only  to  better  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  country, 
ever  since  the  historic  Trade  Agreements 
Act  of  1934,  has  been  committed  to  a 
policy  of  gradual  reduction  of  tariff  bar- 
riers by  negotiation. 

Over  the  past  37  years  we  have  carried 
out  thL^  policy,  at  times  with  boldness 
and  at  other  times  with  timidity;  but 
never  have  Its  premises  been  seriously 
questioned.  For  example,  on  May  11, 1970. 
Ambassador  Carl  J.  Gilbert,  the  Presi- 
dent's special  trade  representative.  In 
testifying  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  In  favor  of  the  trade 
bill,  quoted  from  President  Nixon  as 
follows : 

I  reject  this  argument  (l.«.  that  we  ■hould 
set  arbitrary  limlta  on  the  forces  of  free 
world  competition)  not  only  becauee  I  be- 
Uere  In  the  principle  of  freer  trade,  but  alec 
for  a  very  simple  and  pragmatic  reason: 
any  reduction  in  our  Imports  produced  by 
VjS.  restrictions  not  accepted  by  our  trad- 
ing partoera  would  invite  foreign  reaction 
against  our  own  export* — all  quite  legally. 
Reduced  Imports  would  thus  be  offset  by 
reduced  exports,  and  both  aidee  would  lose. 

In  January  of  1969,  the  Office  of  Spe- 
cial Representative  for  Trade  Negotia- 
tions submitted  its  report  on  trade  and 
tariffs  to  the  President.  I  quote  a  single 
pertinent  sentence  therefrom  appearing 
on  page  5  of  the  Introduction. 

For  tbe  past  34  year*  the  trading  nations 
of  the  world,  under  VS.  leadership,  have 
pursued  a  policy  of  trade  liberalization  on  a 
reciprocal  basis.  That  poUcy  has,  on  the 
whole,  served  our  couxitiy  well — and  It  has 
served  the  world  well. 

In  April  1969.  the  Department  of 
Commerce  submitted  to  the  President 
a  5-year  outlook  on  world  trade,  with 
recommendations  for  action.  Again  I 
quote  a  few  sentences,  including  one  of 
Its  recommendations. 

To  prepare  for  the  longer  run,  the  Govern- 
ment should  Initiate  studies  to  determine 
the  moat  advantageous  techniques  for  future 
major  negotiations,  including:  .  .  .  (b)  the 
matching  of  rates  on  specific  products  where 
meaningful  in  trade  terms.  (Page  86.) 

The  measures  recommended  In  this  study 
focus  on  Improving  VS.  export  performance. 
They  Involve  both  actions  that  the  United 
States  Oovemment  can  take  unliateraUy  and 
those  that  require  cooperation  by  other 
countries.  .  .  .  Inasmuch  as  actions  that  the 
United  States  can  take  unilaterally  are  likely 
to  be  InsulBclent.  the  proposed  Interna- 
tional actions  should  also  be  pursued,  with 
vigor,  patience  and  persistence.  Measures  to 
strengthen  the  negotiating  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  achieve  Its  International 
tnMie  objectives  are  Included  among  the 
proposals   (Page  73-74.) 

The  objectives  of  HH.  3283.  are.  In  my 
opinion,  completely  harmonious  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  aforesaid  OfQce 
of  the  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations,  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

If  what  I  say  is  correct,  then  my  bill, 
H_R.  3263.  can  only  be  viewed  as  a  solid 
step  toward  moving  progressively  and 
rationally  in  the  direction  of  a  relaxa- 
tion of  our  trade  barriers. 

Let  me  put  It  this  way:  If  this  Con- 
gress should  be  disposed  to  make  even  a 
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small  gesture  In  the  dlrecUon  of  a  relaxa- 
tion of  our  trade  barriers  In  the  spirit  cA 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  then 
Canada  Is  the  logical  trading  partner  in 
whose  favor  tiiat  gesture  should  be  made 
I  recall  to  your  minds  that  despite  the 
tariffs  on  both  sides  of  the  border,  there 
Is  already  a  high  degree  of  IntegratlOT 
between  the  Canadian  and  United  States 
economies.  Some  20  to  25  percent  of 
Canadian  economic  activity  involves  in- 
ternational trade,  and  almost  two- thirds 
of  this  Is  with  the  Umted  States.  In  1060 
our  export  to  Canada  amounted  to  |9.i 
billion,  which  was  considerably  above  our 
exports  of  $7  billion  to  the  European 
community  as  a  whole.  Our  Imports  from 
Canada  totaled  $10  4  billion,  which  was 
slightly  larger  than  our  Imports  of  $10  3 
bUlion  from  all  of  Europe  Canada  was 
the  recipient  of  24  percent  of  our  exports, 
and  was  the  source  of  29  percent  of  our 
imports.  The  Canadian -American  Com- 
mittee, sponsored  by  the  National  Plan- 
ning Association  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Private  Planning  Association  of 
Canada,  as  a  result  of  extensive  research, 
made  the  categorical  statement  In  1967 
that  the  United  States-Canadian  trade  is 
not  only  the  largest  bilateral  trade  flow 
in  the  world,  but  that  It  represents,  by 
several  times,  the  trade  volume  that  has 
occurred  between  any  other  two  nations, 
at  present  or  at  any  time  in  history. 

Some  70  percent  of  our  Imports  from 
Canada  entered  this  country  duty  free, 
and  some  64  percent  of  our  exports  to 
Canada  were  similarly  free  of  duty.  No 
one  can  argue  for  a  moment  that  the  re- 
sulting magnitude  of  the  Interchange  of 
commodities  has  not  been  to  the  mutual 
beneflt  of  both  parties.  But  there  are  stlD 
Impedimenta.  irritations,  blockages. 
These  can,  to  some  extent,  be  removed, 
and  my  bill,  I  believe,  will  help  to  do  so. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  what  B.R. 
3263  calls  for  Is  not  a  free  trade  area 
such  as  exists  among  the  seven  members 
of  the  European  Free  Trade  Area,  nor  a 
customs  union  like  that  of  the  six  mem- 
bers of  the  Eluropean  Economic  Commu- 
nity, otherwise  referred  to  as  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market.  What  I  am  call- 
ing for  Is  simply  the  creation  of  the 
machinery  necessary  for  us  to  move  a 
few  steps  forwsLTd  toward  accomplishing 
the  task  of  removing  United  States-Ca- 
nadian trade  barriers.  My  proposal  Is 
completely  harmonious  with  our  GATT. 
atnd  other  treaty  obligations  affecting 
trade  and  commerce. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  in  dne  time 
this  bill  may  be  given  honest  and  fair 
consideration  by  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, and  that  it  may  become  the 
means  whereby  Individual  Members  may 
avoid  the  stigma  of  having  failed  to  make 
one  single  gesture  toward  reaching  the 
goal  to  which  we  are  committed:  the 
gradual  elimination  of  those  barriers 
which  unreasonably  restrict  the  free  flow 
of  trade  among  the  friendly  nations  of 
the  earth.  The  moment  when  we  cast 
our  vote  on  this  bill,  which  deals  with 
our  trade  with  the  closest  foreign  friend 
we  have  and  our  next  door  neighbor,  will 
be  an  Important  one,  indeed,  and  I  hope 
that  none  of  us  will  miss  our  chance  to 
move  the  economy  a  giant  step  forward. 
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JUDGE  EDWARD  R.  FINNEGAN 

(Mr.  YATES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
Biisslon  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with 
much  sorrow  that  I  announce  to  the 
House  the  death  of  Judge  Edward  R. 
Pumegan  a  few  days  ago.  Edward  Pin- 
negan.  who  served  In  the  House  during 
the  87th  and  88th  Congresses,  will  be 
remembered  by  many  Members  of  the 
House  by  his  warm,  friendly,  likable  per- 
sonal qualities.  They  will  recall,  too,  his 
great  spirit  of  cooperation  and  ability  in 
his  committee  work  and  activities  on  the 
floor. 

Judge  Pinnegan  was  65  years  old  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  attended  Loyola 
tJniversuy  and  Northwestern  University 
Law  School  and  received  his  law  degree 
in  1930  from  De  Paul  University. 

It  was  his  lifelong  ambition  to  be  a 
judge  and  he  achieved  that  ambition  In 
1964.  His  service  on  the  bench  was 
marked  by  conscientiousness  and  dedl- 
(Mtion  to  the  law. 

Mrs.  Yates  joins  me  in  extending  our 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  widow,  Marie, 
and  his  three  daughters. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
deep  sadness  that  I  have  learned  of  the 
passing  of  our  former  colleague,  Edward 
R.  Flnnegan.  A  longtime  friend  of  Ed 
Pinnegan,  I  choose  to  recall  today  the 
man  as  he  was  in  life  with  a  broad  smile 
and  a  kind  word.  These  were  charac- 
teristic of  the  man. 

I  became  acquainted  with  our  former 
colleague  and  later  circuit  court  Judge, 
Edward  R.  Flnnegan,  many  years  ago 
when  we  were  both  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in  Chicago.  Later  we  served 
together  here  In  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives where  he  had  a  great  following 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  largely  be- 
cause of  his  winning  personality  which 
attracted  people  naturally  to  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  I  did  not  prac- 
tice law  before  him  when  he  served  later 
as  a  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Cook 
County,  I  have  received  convincing  evi- 
dence that  his  Judicial  demeanor  and  his 
proclivity  for  administering  justice  with 
mercy  gained  for  him  the  respect  of  both 
the  bench  and  the  bar. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  loss  to  the  State  and 
Nation  as  well  as  the  loss  felt  by  his 
many  close  friends  will  not  penetrate  as 
deeply  and  intimately  m  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  his  Immediate  family.  Accord- 
ingly. I  wish  on  this  occasion  to  express 
deepest  sympathy  on  behalf  of  my  wife, 
Doris,  and  myself  to  Ed  Finnegan's 
widow,  Marie,  and  to  his  children  and 
other  members  of  the  family. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
nunols? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  life,  char- 
acter, and  service  of  the  late  Honorable 
Edward  R,  Flnnegan. 


THE  FARM  CRISIS:   WE  NEED  A 
NEW  FARM  BLOC 

(Mr.  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  declin- 
ing asrlcultural  economy  has  been  of  in- 
creasing concern  to  those  of  us  who  rep- 
resent the  breadbasket  areas  of  this 
country.  Receipts  received  by  farmers 
and  ranchers  from  sales  of  their  prod- 
ucts have  not  kept  up  with  the  climbing 
costs  that  they  have  to  pay  to  produce 
the  raw  food  materials. 

Almost  60  years  ago.  Congress  told  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  keep  track 
of  the  relationship  between  the  cost  of 
production  and  the  prices  received  for 
agricultural  products.  The  Department 
has  done  this,  and  they  call  it  the  parity 
ratio.  Fann  and  ranch  producers  are  ba- 
sically optimistic  or  they  would  not  be 
in  the  business  because  it  has  only  been 
an  unusual  set  of  circumstances  and  only 
for  temporary  periods  that  parity  has 
ever  reflected  100  percent  or  anywhere 
near.  The  low  point  in  parity  came  In 
1933  during  the  depths  of  the  great  de- 
pression when  making  a  living  in  any 
part  of  the  economy  of  this  Nation  was  a 
rarity  rather  than  the  rule.  The  low 
point  in  mld-1933  was  64  percent  of  par- 
ity, but  by  December  of  that  year  the 
parity  ratio  had  Inched  upward  to  67 
percent. 

Ekx>nomists  label  the  current  economic 
dlfQculties  with  which  the  Nation  strug- 
gles as  a  recession  but  In  agriculture,  it 
is  in  fact  a  depression,  with  the  parity 
ratio  at  67  in  December  of  last  year  and 
68  in  January  of  this  year,  the  last  avail- 
able figure. 

There  was  a  great  deal  more  congres- 
sional concern  shown  in  1933  and  the  Im- 
mediate months  following  than  Is  shown 
in  the  1970's  for  the  plight  of  the  farmer. 
The  changes  that  have  come  about  in  the 
last  40  years  in  this  country  as  it  moved 
from  a  mixture  of  rural  and  urban  life 
to  the  present  dominance  of  urban  life 
has  been  reflected  in  the  makeup  of  rep- 
resentation In  Congress.  The  House  Is 
predominantly  urban,  and  what  was 
known  as  the  farm  bloc  that  was  once  so 
powerful  in  these  Halls  of  Congress  has 
been  diminished,  decimated,  and  almost 
dissolved  in  the  sea  of  urban  Interests 
that  have  taken  the  agricultural  economy 
for  granted.  I  fear  that  the  large  major- 
ity of  Members  have  grovsm  to  know  lit- 
tle, and  to  care  little,  about  parity  and 
what  it  means  to  those  whose  families 
and  fortimes  are  Involved  in  decline  of 
agricultural  values,  probably  chiefly  as  a 
result  of  inattention. 

The  times  are  desperate  on  the  land 
where  the  crops  are  sown,  the  meat,  the 
milk,  EUid  the  produce  are  provided,  and 
In  those  rural  communities  that  service 
and  supply  the  needs  of  those  producers. 
I  call  to  each  of  you  In  the  House  to 
recognize  the  need  for  concern  to  im- 


prove the  lot  of  this  most  basic  Industry, 
still  the  largest  single  Industry  of  this 
coimtry,  to  help  improve  Its  future,  to 
strengthen  Its  economy,  and  to  permit  its 
survival  In  the  form  we  know  it  now  as 
basically  famUy  farm  and  ranch  opera- 
tions. 

I  call  to  each  of  you  to  help  revitalize 
and  reinvigorate  rural  America,  a  very 
large  part  of  the  basic  strength  of  this 
Nation.  I  call  upon  those  of  you  who,  like 
myself,  have  constituencies  with  a  vital 
stake  in  agriculture  to  renew  your  efforts 
and  to  renew  your  faith  in  working  to- 
ward those  goals.  We  will  put  strength 
and  stability  in  prices  in  the  agricultural 
markets  in  this  country. 

We  do  not  need  to  downgrade  the 
parity  conc^t  as  a  measurement  of  fair 
prices  for  agricultural  products.  It  Is 
questionable  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  recent  action  that  .sub- 
stitutes 1967  for  1910-14  as  a  base  year 
to  measure  costs  and  prices  for  farmers 
is  a  step  in  iie  right  direction.  What 
Is  to  be  accotiplished  by  highlighting  a 
comparison  of  1971  prices  as  being  91 
percent  of  1967  prices  in  Department 
reports?  What  Is  to  be  accomplished  for 
farmers  by  heralding  this  figure  as  be- 
ing more  significant  than  the  jiarity 
price  index  with  a  past  history  of  some 
60  years  of  recordkeeping  during  both 
good  and  bad  times  for  agriculture? 

It  may  not  be  the  perfect  yardstick, 
but  is  a  familiar  one  which  has  far  more 
meaning  than  a  new  metric  measure- 
ment. 

There  is  a  great  need  to  focus  our 
attention  on  the  agricultural  economy 
in  general  and  to  pinpoint  the  very 
basic  needs  of  this  sick  Industry.  For 
all  those  of  the  House  that  are  interest- 
ed in  a  discussion  on  a  bipartisan  basis 
of  those  woes  of  agriculture  as  reflected 
in  the  recent  37 -year  low  of  the  parity 
price  index,  I  believe  there  Is  need  for 
a  forum  to  give  our  collective  thoughts 
and  Ideas  an  airing.  Persons  known  to  be 
interested  In  such  a  meeting  will  be 
contacted  between  now  and  the  last 
week  of  February  about  participating  In 
such  a  discussion.  If  you  are  not  con- 
tacted, call  my  office  Immediately  after 
the  recess. 

We  need  to  reverse  the  trend  as  re- 
flected by  the  declining  parity  ratio 
for  agriculture  prices.  We  need  to  move 
on  a  broad  basis  here  in  the  House:  Oiu 
rural  people  are  coimtlng  on  tis. 


INHUMANE  TREATMENT  OF  AMER- 
ICAN POWS  BY  NORTH  VIET- 
NAMESE 

(Mr.  BLANTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intro- 
duced a  concurrent  resolution  Wednes- 
day on  behalf  of  210  colleagues,  con- 
demning the  Inhumane  treatment  of 
American  prisoners  of  war  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  their  allies  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

I  am  pleased  to  introduce  the  same 
legislation  again  today  on  behalf  of  an 
additional  11  Members.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
means  that  221  Members  have  sponsored 
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this  concurrent  resolution — over  half  the 
membership  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
Uvee. 

I  am  hopeful,  with  this  dramatic  dis- 
play of  concern  by  my  coUea^ues,  that 
the  92d  Congress  will  go  on  record.  Just 
as  the  9l8t  Congress  did.  In  formally 
protesting  the  barbturlc  attitude  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  their  allies  In 
their  treatment  of  more  than  1.400  young 
Americans  held  captive  in  Indochina. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  additional  sponsors 
of  the  resolution  include:  Mr.  Byrnks  of 
Wisconsin,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Evurs  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Halky,  Mr.  Matsuhao*. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois,  Mr.  PicKi.i.  Mr. 
SAmaniLO,  Mr.  Vandxr  Jaot,  Mr.  Snt- 
DKR,  and  Mr.  Wyman. 


the  Extensions  of  Remarks  section  of 
today's  Record. 


DANGER  FROM  POPULATION 
GROWTH  LS  A  MYTH 

(Mr.  SCHMTTZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rising 
antillfe  and  antlfamiiy  campaign  in 
America,  characterized  by  the  call  for 
abortion  on  demand  and  by  a  persistent 
downgrading  of  parenthood,  would  not 
have  made  nearly  so  much  headway 
without  the  massive  scare  propaganda  in 
our  schools,  colleges,  and  communica- 
tions media  about  an  alleged  population 
explosion.  The  success  of  this  propa- 
ganda has  created  an  urgent  need  for  a 
clear  statement  of  the  truth  about  the 
population  question. 

We  now  have  the  proof  that  there  Is 
no  population  explosion  threatening  the 
world  with  disaster  In  the  near  future. 
The  February  Issue  of  Triumph,  a  maga- 
zine published  here  in  Washington,  Is 
almost  entirely  devoted  to  a  comprehen- 
sive, well-documented,  and  convincing 
presentation  of  the  facts  about  the  so- 
called  popiilatlon  explosion.  It  provides 
a  point-by-polnt  refutation  of  Paul 
Ehrllch's  fantastic  "The  Population 
Bomb,"  showing  that  his  statistics  err  by 
more  than  1,000  percent.  Articles  by  Dr. 
Colin  Clark,  of  Oxford  University,  Eng- 
land, one  of  the  world's  foremost  au- 
thorities on  food  resources  and  by  R.  J. 
Ederer,  professor  of  economics  at  the 
University  of  Buffalo,  establish  unmis- 
takably that  the  widely  publicized  pros- 
pect of  imminent  starvation  for  millions 
because  of  population  growth  ttlone  has 
no  foundation  in  fact. 

Dr.  Clark's  position  Is  fully  set  forth 
in  his  recently  published  book  "Starva- 
tion or  Plenty?"  which  I  strongly  recom- 
mend to  my  colleagues  and  to  anyone 
who  thinks  that  our  world  is  or  soon  will 
become  Incapable  of  feeding  the  people 
who  live  on  It  Dr.  Clark  shows  that  using 
only  present  technology,  we  can  feed  35 
billion  people  at  American  dietary  stand- 
ards, and  many  more  at  the  lower  but 
still  adequate  nutritional  standards  now 
prevailing  In  many  other  nations. 

Triumph's  statistical  review  of  the  ac- 
tual population  situation  in  the  world 
and  in  the  United  States  today,  illus- 
trated by  four  charts  together  with  the 
refutation  of  Ehrllch's  "The  Population 
Bomb"  and  an  editorial  sxmimarlzing  the 
contents  of  this  special  issue,  appears  in 


SUPERPROTECnON  IS  THE  WORD 

(Mr.  SCOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  our 
leading  citizens  in  Virginia  sent  me  a 
copy  of  an  editorial  from  the  January 
18  Issue  of  Advertising  Age,  a  national 
newspaper  of  marketing,  entitled 
"Superprotectlon  Is  the  Word." 

This  editorial  illustrates  the  need  for 
us,  as  Represoitatlves,  to  follow  the  rule 
of  reason  in  everything  we  do.  My  Vir- 
ginia friend  mentioned  that  he  was  also 
listening  to  a  newscast  as  he  was  read- 
ing the  editorial  and  heard  an  Irate 
citizen  urging  that  we  stop  using  any 
automobiles  whatsoever. 

Consimier  protection  and  protection  of 
our  national  environment  are  both 
worthwhile  undertakings,  but  I  would 
again  suggest  that  the  rule  of  reason 
govern  all  that  we  do. 

The  editorial  is  set  forth  in  full  below : 
STTFOPXcmcnoif  la  tkx  Wohs 

There  can  b«  no  question  but  tiutt  Amer- 
ica la  on  ft  vuper-protcctlon  binge.  Our  eo- 
clety  Is  currently  demanding,  and  rapidly 
achieving,  a  degree  of  protection  wMcb  goes 
far  beyond  tbe  "clear  and  preeent  danger" 
of  which  the  United  Btatee  Supreme  Court 
once  spoke. 

The  recognized  function  and  piupoae  of 
legislative  and  regulatory  agencies  used  to  be 
to  protect  the  pubUc  against  fraud  and  de- 
ception, and  products  which  were  or  could 
be  seriously  harmful.  But  only  recently  nave 
these  functions  of  government  been  changed, 
so  that  we  no  longer  stop  at  preventing  fraud 
and  deception,  but  we  apparently  expect  the 
government  to  throw  a  total  blanket  of  pro- 
tectlvenees  over  each  citizen,  protecting  him 
against  almost  any  poaalblllty  of  damage  of 
any  kind. 

Hence  we  have  drugs  proecrlbed  from  the 
marketplace  not  because  they  may  be  dan- 
gerous or  harmful,  but  because  they  may  not 
be  helpful — a  totally  different  approach. 
Hence  we  have  a  total  ban  on  cyclamates, 
despite  rather  clear  evidence  that  their  use 
can  only  be  harmful  If  unreaUstlcaUy  large 
quantities  are  consumed.  Hence  we  have  an 
upoooolng  inveatlgatlon  of  saccharine — and 
than  poadbly  one  of  sugar — until  we  begin 
to  nm  out  of  things  to  eat.  drink  or  other- 
wise consume.  At  the  momeot,  mercury 
seems  to  be  emerging  as  the  real  devil,  con- 
taminating all  the  things  that  come  out  of 
the  sea. 

Some  of  these  precautions  make  sense,  of 
oourae.  But  as  Is  so  often  the  case,  many 
of  them  feed  on  each  other,  with  every  step 
forward  inducing  still  another  step,  until 
an  endlees  chain  reaction  drags  the  whole 
movement  along  almoat  to  the  point  of  sllil- 
nees. 

One  example,  of  course.  Is  the  ecology 
kick.  In  which  all  of  us  somehow  are  being 
led  to  expect  a  highly  Industrialized  society, 
Involving  ferocious  use  of  energy,  which  is 
somehow  at  the  same  time  as  free  and  clean 
and  clear  and  unpolluted  as  the  forest  pri- 
meval— or  even  a  little  more  so. 

Obviously,  there  Is  going  to  have  to  be 
compromise  on  both  sides.  We  can  and  should 
have  cleaner,  purer  air  and  water.  But  It 
should  also  be  clear  that  w*  arent  going  to 
be  completely  happy  U  we  have  to  stop  all 
Industrial  and  commercial  processea  to  get 
them. 

Ah,  well.  So  It  goes.  You  may  be  Interested 
to  know  that  all  of  the  above  was  bro\ight 
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about  by  a  brief  paragraph  m  a  newsletter 
from  Don  Oussow  of  Magazines  for  Industrr 

"No  tailing,"  Mr.  Ousaow  said,  "to  what 
lengths  government  agencies  wUl  move  to 
please  consimoers  .  .  .  Example:  Battle  of 
how  much  peanuu  should  be  Included  in 
peanut  butter  .  .  .  FDA  Insists  on  00% 
Industry  ready  to  prove  87%  more  than 
enough  .  .  .  Irony  u  that  consumer  who 
lovea  peanut  butter  woxild  find  90%  (or  more 
peanuu )  unpalaUbla  minus  dextrose,  hydro- 
genated  peanut  oU,  other  essential,  addi- 
tional ingredlenu." 

Peanut  butter  lovers  of  the  world,  arlsal 
The  palate  you  are  preparing  to  sacrlfl'ce  may 
be  your  own  I 


PATHET  LAO  HOLDS  AMERICAN 
POW'S 

(Mr.  KEMP  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  day 
I  visited  with  a  group  of  POW  wives  who 
had  Just  come  from  a  press  conference 
held  by  Dr.  J.  A.  O.  Preus,  president  of 
the  Missouri  Synod  of  the  Lutheran 
Church.  He  Is  endeavoring  to  organize 
a  group  of  church  leaders  from  all  over 
the  world  to  Inspect  POW  camps.  I  com- 
mend and  support  Dr.  Preus  and  wish 
him  well  in  his  efforts. 

In  my  discussion  with  the  POW  wives, 
it  was  apparent  that  the  Congress  had 
not  done  enough  to  satisfy  a  number  of 
POW  wives  whose  husbands  are  believed 
to  be  captive  by  the  Pathet  Lao. 

TTierefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  House  ccoicurrent  resolu- 
tion which  strongly  protests  the  treat- 
ment of  POW'S  being  held  by  North  Viet- 
nam, the  Vletcong,  and  the  Pathet  Lao. 

Also.  I  Insert  at  this  point,  the  news 
release  Issued  by  Dr.  Preus  at  his  press 
conference : 

News    RXLXASK    BT    Ds.    J.    A.    O.    PaXTTS 

The  Reverend  Dr.  J.  A.  O.  Preus,  Interna- 
tional president  of  the  S-mlUlon-member 
Lutheran  Church — Missouri  Synod,  today  is- 
sued an  appeal  for  other  religious  leaders 
around  the  world  to  Join  him  in  a  modem 
"cruaade" — a  vlalt  to  Hanoi  and  to  other 
Communist  leaders  to  Intercede  on  behall  of 
American  prisoners  of  war  being  held  by 
North  Vietnam,  the  Viet  Cong,  and  the 
Pathet  Lao. 

This  appeal  was  a  part  of  a  Qve-potnt  pnv 
gram  announced  by  Dr.  Preus  at  a  press 
conference  held  at  the  BOA  btilldlng.  1  Con- 
stitution Ave.,  N.E.,  in  Washington,  D.C., 
aimed  at  procuring  humane  treatment  of 
U.S.  prisoners  of  war.  Dr.  Preus  was  flanked 
at  the  preae  conference  by  Colonel  NorrlB  M. 
Overly,  one  of  the  first  POW'S  released  by 
North  Vietnam.  Major  James  N.  Rowe,  who 
eecaped  from  the  Viet  Cong  after  almost  six 
years  of  captivity.  Birs.  Bobby  O.  Vinson. 
whose  husband  U  missing  In  action,  and  Mrs. 
Kevin  J.  McManus,  wboae  husband  Is  a  POW 
In  North  Vietnam. 

In  a  prepared  statement  Dr.  Preus  acknowl- 
edged that  be,  like  moat  other  church  lead- 
ers, had  been  so  busy  with  parochial  con- 
cerns that  he  had  neglected  to  speak  out  oo 
vital  moral  Issues  facing  our  nation  and 
"humanitarian  concerns  all  over  the  world." 
"It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  choaen  to 
become  Involved  In  an  effort  to  do  what  I  can 
to  help  obtain  humanitarian  treatment  for 
American  prisoners  of  war  In  southeast  Asia 
and  ultimately  to  hasten  their  release, '  the 
Lutheran  prealdent  stated. 

Dr.  Preus  pointed  out  In  his  statement 
that  the  "Vietnamese  are  an  old  and  proud 
people  who  for  3.000  years  have  placed  great 
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unportance  on  the  family  structure  and  hsTa 
followed  religious  principles  which  recognlae 
Human  compassion  and  humanitarian  prtn- 
elpltf."  The  church  leader  also  pointed  to 
tlis  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Republic  of  Vietnam,  written  In  1940 
M  Ho  Cbl  Mlnh,  which  borrows  the  opening 
,iords  of  our  own  Declaration  of  Independ- 
,Qoe  and  states  that  every  human  being  has 
basic  rights  from  birth.  "By  any  failure  to 
grant  full  humane  treatment  to  POWs  the 
Vietnamese  Communists  are  denying  their 
own  heritaKC."  Dr.  Preus  stated. 

The  Lutheran  church  president  Insisted 
that  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1948  oon- 
eemlng  humanitarian  treatment  of  prlaon- 
en  of  war  should  be  followed  to  the  letter 
••not  only  because  It  Is  a  recognised  legal 
igreement  between  nations  but  because  it 
ooatains  the  most  basic  provisions  of  hu- 
manltartan  behavior  that  miut  be  respected 
by  civilized  nations." 

•Xlstlng  prisoners  promptly."  ha  oon- 
tlnued.  "releasing  the  sick  and  the  wounded, 
humanitarian  treatment  of  the  prisoners 
fsuch  as  allowing  them  to  correspond  with 
loved  ones  at  home  on  a  regular  basis)  are 
vary  uncomplicated  principles  that  could 
easily  be  followed  by  ctvUlsed  nations." 

The  churchman  pointed  out  that  his  con- 
cern, like  his  training,  was  pastoral  rather 
than  legal  or  philosophical.  "I  feel  a  com- 
passion for  any  of  our  men  who  are  suffering 
cruel  and  unreasonable  treatment  In  POW 
camps."  Dr  Preus  said.  "I  know  something 
of  the  anxiety  and  the  heartaches  experi- 
enced by  the  wives,  the  sons  and  the  daugh- 
ters, and  the  parents  of  the  men  who  are 
mlalng  In  action,  because  they  dont  even 
know  If  their  husband,  father,  or  son  is 
dead  or  alive." 

Dr.  Preus  stated  further  that  the  realisa- 
tion that  some  of  our  men  have  been  POWs 
for  over  six  years,  that  evidence  pointing  to 
the  conclusion  that  many  of  them  have  been 
In  solitary  confinement  during  their  entire 
captivity,  and  that  some  men  have  been 
listed  as  missing  In  action  for  as  long  as  six 
snd  one-half  years  are  facts  that  are  "very 
difficult  for  a  compassionate  nation"  such  as 
OUTS  to  accept. 

Dr.  Preus  outlined  a  five-point  program  he 
Intends  to  follow: 

1.  He  Is  declaring  a  Day  of  Prayer  for 
American  POWs  and  MIAs  on  Sunday.  March 
14.  In  the  0,000  oongregatlons  under  his 
presidency. 

3  He  Is  directing  a  sustaining  program  of 
education  and  prayer  In  all  of  the  congrega- 
tions of  The  Lutheran  Church — Missouri 
Synod  in  behalf  of  the  American  POWs  and 
MIAs  for  a  one-year  period. 

S.  He  is  Inviting  the  heads  of  all  major 
(Christian  denominations  to  undertake  a 
similar  program  In  their  congregations  and 
urging  religious  radio  and  TV  programs  to 
Include  special  prayers  for  the  POWs  and 
MIAs. 

4.  He  Is  urging  all  Lutheran  leaders  In  all 
the  countries  of  the  world  who  accept  the 
Geneva  Convention  of  1949  to  use  their  In- 
auence  to  bring  public  opinion  In  their  coun- 
tries and  In  their  governments  to  bear  on  the 
Communists  In  Indo-Chlna  In  order  that 
they  may  be  moved  to  foUow  the  hnmanltar- 
laa  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  as  stated 
In  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949. 

5.  He  Is  endeavoring  to  organize  a  group 
of  church  leaders  from  all  over  the  world  to 
ssk  the  president  of  North  Vietnam  and 
other  Communist  leaders  to  allow  them  to 
Inspect  the  POW  camps  In  order  to  give  an 
unbiased  account  to  the  American  people 
and  the  people  of  the  wor\d  of  the  condi- 
tions that  exist  In  these  camps. 

Dr.  Preus  said  that  he  felt  that  'these 
Communist  leaders  would  be  hard  pressed  to 
deny  permission  for  a  visit  from  a  group  of 
religious  leaders  with  completely  altruistic 
ntotlvea." 


THE  CASE  AOAINST  MAJ.  QEN. 
SAMUEL  W.  KOSTER 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House  the  gentlonan  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Strattow)  1b  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

(Mr.  8TRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Army  made  a  very  grave  error  last  Fri- 
day when  It  dropped  all  the  charges  In 
connection  with  the  Mylal  massacre 
against  MaJ.  Gen.  Samuel  W.  Koster,  the 
commanding  general  of  the  Amerlcal 
Division  in  Vietnam  at  the  time  its  sub- 
ordinate units  participated  in  the  assault 
on  Mylal  4  on  March  16. 1968. 

Dropping  charges  against  the  highest 
ranking  oflQcer  Involved,  vrtthout  any 
public  trial  or  even  discussion  of  the 
case  against  him,  and  doing  so  at  a  time 
when  very  grave  charges  Involving  the 
same  Incident  against  a  Junior  oflQcer  In 
his  command  are  still  in  the  process  of 
trial,  can  only  result  in  serious  damage 
to  the  reputation  of  the  U.S.  Army,  to 
the  United  States,  and  to  the  effective- 
ness of  the  processes  amd  procedures  of 
military  Justice  in  dealing  with  matters 
which  Involve  profound  national  and  In- 
ternational concerns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  afraid  that  this  Is 
a  case  where  the  groimd  rules  of  the 
mytiilcal  WPP  A,  the  West  Point  Protec- 
tive Association,  have  taken  precedence 
over  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  and  the 
fundamental  right  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  know  the  facts:  Never  mind  what 
happens  to  the  Army  or  to  the  country, 
Just  make  sure  we  keep  our  paid-up 
members  out  of  embarrassment  and  hot 
water. 

The  dismissal  of  these  charges  Is  not 
only  bad,  but  it  has  been  carried  out  In 
a  manner  that  purports  to  absolve  the 
top  military  and  civilian  leadership  of 
the  Pentagon  of  all  responsibility  for 
this  action  by  resting  the  decision  cm  a 
single,  obscure  lieutenant  general  Just  a 
few  hours  away  from  retirement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  decision  to  drop 
the  Koster  charges  Is  not  rescinded — by 
the  Army,  by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
or  by  the  President — then  I  predict  It 
will  rise  up  to  haunt  the  entire  Military 
Establishment  In  months  to  come,  and 
may  very  likely  end  up  doing  even  more 
serious  damsige  to  America's  military 
posture  and  prestige  than  did  the  Army's 
original  handling  of  the  Mylal  affair. 

I  concern  myself  with  this  case  be- 
cause for  some  7  months  last  year  I 
served  as  a  member  of  a  four-man  con- 
gressional subcommittee  which  made  an 
In  depth  survey  of  the  whole  Mylal  in- 
cident. Our  subcommittee  report  was  Is- 
sued unanimously  on  July  15,  1970,  was 
widely  hailed  tar  its  decisive  tone  at  the 
time,  and  Is  still  the  most  detailed  pub- 
lic account  In  existence  of  what  hap- 
pened at  Mylal,  and  how  that  Incident 
was  covered  up  within  the  Army  and  the 
State  Department. 

The  basic  point,  which  our  subcom- 
mittee was  well  aware  of — and  which  the 
Army's  action  In  suddenly  drt«>plng  all 
the  charges  against  General  Koster  still 


completely  falls  to  understand — Is  that 
the  Mylal  case  Is  not  Just  a  strictly  In- 
ternal Army  matter.  It  Is  a  case  that  has 
caught  the  critical  eye  not  only  of  the 
Nation  but  the  whole  world.  And  the 
handling  and  disposal  of  the  Mylal  case 
will  directly  affect  not  only  the  UJ3. 
Army  and  the  promotional  status  of  Its 
West  Point  trained  generals,  but  the 
prestige  of  the  Nation,  and  the  confi- 
dence and  respect — or  rather  the  lack 
thereof— In  which  the  American  people 
hold  the  Army  and  their  other  military 
services.  This  Is  not  Just  a  question  of 
who  spends  how  many  days  In  the  brig 
for  going  AWOL.  This  Is  a  case  where  the 
American  people  rightly  insist  on  know- 
ing the  truth  about  Mylal— what  went 
on  there,  why  It  happened,  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  it,  and  what  Is  going  to  be 
done  about  It. 

This  fact  seemed  to  have  been  imder- 
stood  by  the  Army  hierarchy  In  Novem- 
ber 1969,  when  Secretary  Resor  and  Gen- 
eral Westmonjland,  the  Chief  of  Staff, 
took  the  most  inusual  step  of  appointing 
the  peers  committee  "to  explore  the 
nature  and  the  scope  of  the  original 
Army  Investigation  of  the  so-called  Mylal 
incident."  They  were  charged  with  find- 
ing out  how  it  took  the  top  Army  brass 
more  than  a  year  to  And  out  what  hap- 
pened at  Mylal,  and  then  only  as  a  result 
of  a  letter  from  a  former  QI  long  mus- 
tered out  of  the  service.  The  peers  group 
worked  hard  and  long  and  came  up  with 
a  detailed  report  which  was  critical  of 
the  Army's  conduct  in  this  case. 

Even  more  critical,  and  far  more  de- 
tailed In  its  published  sections,  was  the 
report  Issued  by  the  Hubert  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Congress,  sections  of  which  I 
Intend  to  quote  as  they  relate  to  the 
strange  case  of  General  Koster. 

General  Koster  was  the  commanding 
general  of  the  TJB.  Americal  division  In 
Vietnam  In  early  1968.  As  a  result  of  the 
peers  investigation  he  was  charged  on 
seven  counts  of  covering  up  the  Mylal 
Incident,  or  more  specifically,  of  a  "fail- 
ure to  obey  lawful  regulations  and 
dereliction  of  duty"  In  failing  to  follow 
rules  that  require  commanders  to  report 
any  pos.slble  atrocities  all  the  way  up  the 
chain  of  command.  Following  the  lodging 
of  these  charges  General  Koster  was  re- 
lieved as  Superintendent  of  West  Point, 
and  since  1969  has  been  serving  on  tem- 
porary duty  at  1st  Army  Headquarters 
at  Fort  Meade  In  Maryland  awaiting  the 
disposition  of  his  case.  He  testified  before 
the  peers  group  on  several  occasions  and 
twice  before  our  Hubert  subcommittee. 

The  statement  regarding  the  drooping 
of  the  charges  against  General  Koster 
was  released  on  January  29.  The  state- 
ment said  the  decision  to  drop  the 
charges  had  been  made  by  Lt.  Gen. 
Jonathan  O.  Seaman.  Ist  Armv  com- 
mander, "In  the  Interest  of  Justice."  and 
because  "thev  were  not  supported  bv  the 
available  evidence."  In  the  case  of  two  of 
the  seven  charges  involved,  however. 
General  Seaman  did  find  evidence  to 
suptMsrt  the  charge  that  General  Koster 
"did  not  report  civilian  casualties  at  Mv- 
lal — 4,"  and  "did  not  Insure  a  proper  and 
thorough  Initial  Investigation  of  the  re- 
ported civilian  casualties."  But  COTislder- 
Ing  the  "long  and  honorable  career  of 
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General  Koster,"  the  statement  said,  and 
because  "the  evidence  did  not  &how  any 
Intentional  abrogation  of  responglbilitles 
on  the  part  of  General  Koster."  the 
charges  were  dlsmlBsed. 

Shortly  after  the  public  announcement 
of  thlA  decision,  I  issued  the  following 
statement: 

The  declcion  of  tha  Army  to  drop  th« 
cbAigM  •galnct  M«]or  0«ner*l  Ko«t«r  In  tb« 
Siy  LaI  cam  U  In  my  opinion  a  grkve  mls- 
c*rrl*g«  of  mlllt*ry  jujtlc*. 

To  drop  tbe  cbu^ea  agAlnat  tha  top  offlesr 
raaponatbla  in  thia  altxiatloxi  ralaaa  onc«  ag»in 
tha  whole  quaatlon  of  a  military  whltawaah. 

Tha  decision  to  drop  charges  agalnat  a 
number  of  tha  enlisted  men  Involved  makea 
soma  aenaa  In  tha  light  of  tha  court  martlaJ 
verdlcta  in  tha  Mitchell  and  the  Hutto  casaa, 
but  tha  crime  of  oovertng  up  the  My  L*l  Inci- 
dent la  an  entirely  different,  and  In  my  Judg- 
ment much  graver,  charge.  Our  conuolttee 
found  plenty  of  evidence  of  what  had  taken 
place  in  thla  connection. 

If  the  Army  system  la  either  unwilling  or 
unable  to  produce  the  facta  and  to  pvmlah 
the  guilty  In  this  caae  then  I  am  inclined 
to  feel  that  we  do  need  acme  independent 
tribunal  which  will  be  hlglier  and  separate 
from  the  ordinary  mllltary-oontrolled  court 
martial  proceeding  to  make  a  fln*l  deter- 
mination In  thla 


The  next  day  In  the  New  York  Times 
Mr.  Robert  MacCrate.  a  Wall  Street 
lawyer  who  had  served  as  special  con- 
sultant to  the  peers  group,  was  quoted 
as  calling  the  dropping  of  the  charges 
"a  serious  disservice  to  the  Army."  be- 
cause, he  said,  "charges  are  still  pend- 
ing against  men  who  were  within  his 
command"  at  the  time  of  the  massacre. 

Then  a  curious  thing  happened.  That 
same  day.  January  30.  an  unidentified 
"Army  spotesman"  annoimced — in  re- 
ply to  a  question — that  at  the  time  Gen- 
eral Seaman  informed  General  Koster  of 
the  dismissal  of  charges  against  him,  he 
had  also  given  him  a  "letter  of  censure — 
for  his  failure  to  report  civilian  casual- 
ties and  to  insure  that  the  circumstances 
of  these  casualties  were  investigated 
promptly  and  thoroughly,"  The  spokes- 
man also  indicated  that  further  "adverse 
administrative  action"  might  be  taken 
against  General  Koster  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  "tf  warranted." 

One  cannot  help  wondering  why  this 
censure  action  was  not  made  public  at 
the  time  the  original  announcement  was 
made  that  charges  were  being  dropped. 
Why  was  the  Impression  given  that  Gen- 
eral Koster  was  being  let  off  completely 
free  and  clear?  Was  the  Army  perhaps 
waiting  to  test  the  public  reaction  to 
their  decision  to  sweep  the  Koster  case 
under  the  rug?  It  is  perhaps  possible  that 
if  there  had  been  no  adverse  reaction — 
from  Mr.  MacCrate  of  the  peers  group 
or  from  some  member  of  the  congres- 
sional investigating  subcommittee — then 
the  letter  of  censure.  If  Indeed  It  ever 
existed,  would  have  been  torn  up? 

Actually,  there  Is  some  question 
whether  all  this  talk  about  dark  admin- 
istrative action  lurking  ahead  has  any 
meaning  at  all.  once  the  really  serioua 
business,  the  formal  court-martial 
charges,  have  been  dropped.  If  Oenersil 
Koster  Is  auijudged.  through  the  curious 
processes  of  military  Justice  on  the  opin- 
ion of  one  man,  to  be  innocent  of  any 
"intentional  abrogation  of  his  responsi- 


bilities." then  how  can  this  utoceu  be 

meaningfully  reversed  by  some  unfavor- 
able "administrative  action"  taken  out- 
side the  scope  of  military  Justice? 

Indeed  the  whole  episode  reveals  one 
of  the  grave  failings  of  the  military  Ju- 
dicial process.  One  man,  in  this  case 
General  Seaman,  makes  the  crucial 
'grand  Jury"  decision  as  to  whether  the 
evidence  in  a  pending  case  in  his  com- 
mand is  or  is  not  substantial  enough  to 
proceed  to  trial.  Yet  the  man  who  has 
the  power  to  make  this  decision  just 
happens  to  be  the  commanding  ofHcer  in 
the  area  in  which  the  individual  charged 
Just  happens  to  be  currently  stationed — 
the  northeastern  United  States,  the  First 
Army  area.  He  has  no  special  expertise 
m  military  justice.  And  he  has  no  spe- 
cial knowledge  of  the  alleged  incident — 
which  took  place  in  Vietnam,  not  in 
Maryland.  Yet  he — and  he  alone — is  em- 
powered to  make  a  decision,  as  in  this 
case,  on  which  the  reputation  and  future 
of  the  whole  Defense  Establishment  and 
even  the  country  may  depend.  He,  and 
he  alone.  Is  empowered  to  decide  whether 
the  Issues  Involved  are  to  be  publicly 
aired,  so  that  the  people  can  judge  the 
evidence  themselves  and  weigh  the  fair- 
ness of  the  ultimate  verdict;  or  whether 
the  matter  is  to  be  swept  under  the  rug. 
the  record  locked,  and  nothing  more  than 
a  meaningless  slap  on  the  wrist  admin- 
istered to  the  highest  ranking  ofiBcer 
involved. 

Such  powers  of  decision  might  be  ap- 
propriate in  the  case  of  a  soldier  who 
gets  drunk  off  duty  and  goes  AWOL. 
They  are  out  of  place  in  a  case  that 
has  aroused  the  profound  national  and 
international  concern  that  Mylal  has 
aroused.  We  ought  to  change  this  pro- 
cedure and  change  it  swiftly. 

Actually.  I  think  we  have  to  recog- 
nize that  there  is  some  question  whether 
General  Seaman  is  reallv  the  culprit  in 
this  Koster  dismissal  action  or  is  some- 
body else's  fall  guy.  It  hardly  makes 
sense  to  suppose  that  the  Army  hier- 
archy, the  Secretary  and  the  Chief  of 
Staff,  would  have  been  so  deeply  con- 
cerned aoout  Mylai  and  a  possible  Mylai 
coverup  in  November  1969.  that  they 
would  go  to  the  unusual  .-rtep  of  creating 
a  special  peers  group  to  make  a  thorough 
Investigation  of  the  Incident;  and  then, 
a  year  later  allow  one  obscure  officer — 
whose  only  claim  to  authority  Is  that  he 
happens  to  be  in  the  right  place  at  the 
right  time — to  blow  the  whole  case  on  his 
own  say  so. 

I  Just  cannot  honestly  believe  that 
General  Seaman  made  the  decision  to 
drop  the  charges  against  General  Koster 
on  his  own  and  without  any  reference  to 
the  Pentagon.  The  precise  reverse  is 
probably  true.  The  Pentagon  must  have 
decided  to  let  General  Koster  off  the 
hook,  even  while  subordinates  were  still 
being  tried  on  far  more  serious  charges, 
probably  because  they  feared  that  a  full, 
public  airing  of  the  charges  against  Kos- 
ter and  of  his  incredible  mismanage- 
ment of  his  command  would  make  the 
Army  look  very,  very  bad.  They  prob- 
ably figured  that  the  furor  over  Mylai 
had  died  down,  that  people  were  getting 
bored  with  the  grisly  details,  and  that 
nobody   would   really   care   very   much 
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what  happened  to  General  Koster  any- 
way. Things  would  stand  or  fall.  I  sup- 
pose they  reasoned,  on  the  outcome  of 
the  Calley  case.  He  was  already  building 
up  a  lot  of  sympathy.  And  as  long  as 
they  went  through  the  motions  of  prose- 
cuting the  coverup  aspects  of  the  case 
with  Colonel  Henderson — and  rubbing 
off  as  much  of  the  jlame  as  possible  on 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Barker,  who  is  dead— 
that  should  take  care  of  the  matter  and 
none  of  the  tarnish  would  have  to  rub 
off  on  any  of  the  general  ofBcers. 

So  General  Seaman  was  Instructed  to 
let  Koster  go.  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
and  sweep  the  Koster  case  under  the  nig! 
After  all.  General  Seaman  was  on  the 
verge  of  retiring,  so  he  had  nothing  to 
lose  himself.  In  fact  his  retirement  was 
originally  scheduled  for  February  1.  but 
on  January  26  orders  were  Issued  extend- 
ing him  to  March  1  and  possibly  later. 
The  action  with  regard  to  the  dropping 
of  the  Koster  charges  was  armounced  3 
days  after  the  order  delaying  General 
Seaman's  retirement  was  Issued.  Perhaps 
all  this  is  purely  coincidental.  The  Army 
claims  the  delay  was  !»olely  because  Gen- 
eral Seaman's  relief  is  ill  and  is  now  In 
Walter  Reed  hospital.  Maybe  so;  but  the 
whole  situation  smells,  and  the  usual 
procedure,  when  a  relief  is  ill.  i«  to  go 
ahead  and  designate  another  relief.  Was 
the  Pentagon  perhaps  forced  to  twist 
General  Seaman's  arm  a  little  Wt,  be- 
fore letting  him  go  off  to  a  comfortable 
retirement,  to  get  him  to  perform  the 
ultimate  coverup  action  in  an  already 
tragic  coverup  case?  The  circumstances 
make  such  a  conclusion  almost  ines- 
capable. 

After  all.  let  us  not  forget  that  It  Is 
the  coverup  aspects  of  the  Mylai  case 
that  have  been  the  most  damaging  to  the 
reputation  of  the  American  military  high 
command.  What  happened  at  Mylat  on 
March  16  could  have  been  an  aberration 
of  men  already  bent  imder  all  the  pres- 
sures and  tensions  of  combat.  But  the 
failure  of  the  facts  about  Mylai  to  sur- 
face to  the  Army  high  command  for 
more  than  a  whole  year,  either  in  Viet- 
nam or  in  Washington,  raises  grave 
questions  about  the  reliability,  honor, 
and  integrity  of  top  command  officers. 

Otherwise,  why  create  a  peers  panel  In 
the  first  place?  Yet  having  created  It, 
and  having  allowed  It  to  operate  In  great 
depth  for  over  7  months,  the  Army  now 
suddenly  throws  all  of  its  work  down  the 
drain  by  blocking  a  public  trial  of  the 
commanding  general  of  the  division  in- 
volved. And  all  on  the  personal  opinion 
of  one  man.  No  report,  no  summary,  no 
reasoning. 

If  General  Koster  were  so  blameless  In 
the  Mylai  case,  then  why  not  hold  the 
trial  and  let  him  exonerate  himself  pub- 
licly? The  letter  of  censure  makes  it 
clear  that  he  is  not  lily  white.  But  what 
the  letter  of  censiire  has  accomplished — 
and  that  apparently  is  what  was  most 
important  to  the  Army's  top  leadership — 
Is  that  the  general's  case  will  at  lc»st 
stay  out  of  the  papers  The  public  and 
the  public  interest  be  damned. 

This  Is.  of  course,  exactly  what  the 
Department  of  Transportation  did  with 
Coast  Guard  Vice  Admiral  ElUs  In  the 
Lithuanian  defector  case.  Do  not  have  a 
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jK^/Oe  trial.  Just  slap  the  admiral  on  the 
^nSL,\et  him  retire  6  months  early,  but 
do  not  air  any  dirty  linen  in  public.  It  is 
hgitlly  a  happy  precedent. 

Hi,  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  what 
witnrases  General  Seaman  is  supposed  to 
have  consulted  in  his  'Article  32  "  Inves- 
Ugatlon  of  the  charges  against  General 
Koster  or  what  documentary  evidence  he 
reviewed.  But  he  concludes  that  Gen- 
eral Koster  "did  not  report  civilian  cas- 
ualties at  Mylai— 4."  and  "did  not  Insure 
t,  proper  and  thorough  investigation  of 
the  reported  civilian  casualties."  Well, 
what  more  does  General  Seaman  think 
he  needs  to  proceed  to  trial?  These  two 
counts  together  go  to  the  heart  of  the 
whole  coverup  charge  at  Mylai — the  fail- 
ure to  report,  and  the  Incredible  failure 
even  to  investigate.  The  H6bert  subcom- 
mittee concluded  that  the  coverup  was 
by  far  the  most  damaging  aspect  of  the 
Mylai  situation,  since  it  had  the  practical 
effect  of  blowing  up  the  importance  of 
the  Incident  amd  prolonging  its  unfavor- 
able impact  on  the  reputation  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  the  coimtry.  We  said 
Uils: 

Thoae  men  who  stand  accuaed  for  their 
kcUons  at  My  Lai  have.  In  the  minds  of 
many,  already  been  "convicted"  without 
trial.  By  the  same  token,  the  V.8.  also  standa 
convicted  In  the  eyea  of  many  around  the 
world  These  two  tragic  consequences  might 
have  been  avoided  had  the  My  Lai  Incident 
been  promptly  and  adequately  inveetlgated 
tnil  reported  by  the  Army.  (P.  63.) 

Yet  General  Seaman,  in  his  published 
statement,  having  found  evidence  to 
support  both  charges,  concludes  that 
General  Koster  had  a  "long  and  honor- 
able career."  and  there  was  no  evidence 
of  "any  intentional  abrogation  of  re- 
sponsibilities on  the  part  of  General 
Koster."  But  the  point  at  Issue  here  is 
whether  General  Koster 's  career  at  Mylai 
was  "honorable. "  And  whether  his  ac- 
tions were  or  were  not  "intentional"  is 
something,  considering  the  grave  impor- 
tance of  the  case,  that  ought  to  be  deter- 
mined by  a  public  court  martial  and  not 
on  the  basis  of  the  personal  opinion  of 
one  man. 

What  about  the  failures  of  omission, 
by  the  way.  the  failure  to  be  alert,  the 
failure  to  be  sensitive  to  the  require- 
ments of  his  job?  Are  not  these  failures. 
In  a  case  as  sweeping  as  Mylai  and  espe- 
cially in  a  combat  division  commander, 
culpable  enough  to  warrant  public  ex- 
amination, whether  "intentional"  or  not? 

On  this  score  I  believe  It  will  be  In- 
structive to  review  the  extent  of  General 
Koster's  Involvement  In  the  Mylai  case, 
especially  in  the  coverup  portion  of  that 
case,  as  disclosed  in  our  subcommittee's 
published  report: 

1.  General  Koster  was  in  the  air  over  My 
IM  on  the  Aay  the  tragedy  occurred: 

"MaJ.  Gen.  Samuel  Koeter,  Commanding 
General  of  Amerlcal  Division  at  that  time, 
teatlfled  that  he  probably  flew  over  the  as- 
sault area  at  about  0030  hours."  (P.  14.) 

3  General  Koster  was  informed  at  that 
time  about  noruxmbatant  caatMltie$  at  My 

"Ck>l.  Henderson  stated  that  he  had  seen 
two  different  groups  of  bodies.  In  total  about 
eight,  which  appeared  to  be  noncombatants 
In  the  locality  of  My  Lai  4.  He  said  that  he 
had  reported  his  observation  to  Gen.  Koeter 
at  about  0630  hours."  (p.  14) 


And  again: 

"Col.  Henderson's  oral  report  to  MaJ.  Gen. 
Koster,  Commanding  General  of  the  Amerl- 
cal Division,  at  about  0930  hoiirs  on  March 
leth,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  official 
notification  that  some  noncombatants  had 
been  killed  In  the  operation.  At  that  time 
Col.  Henderson  reported  having  seen  six  or 
eight  civilian  dead."  (p.  24) 

3.  General  Koster  specifically  counter- 
manded an  order  at  My  Lai  on  that  same  day 
to  make  a  more  thorough  check  of  the  num- 
ber of  civUlans  killed: 

"At  about  1000  hours  on  March  leth.  Capt. 
Medina  received  a  call  from  the  Task  Force 
Operations  officer  asking  for  a  report  on  the 
number  of  civilians  klUed  In  My  Lai  4.  He 
said  he  reported  approximately  20  to  28.  He 
was  then  ordered  to  return  to  the  village  to 
make  a  thorough  check  on  the  number  of 
civilians  killed.  Medina  objected  to  the  order 
because  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour  and  the 
need  to  establish  a  night  defensive  position. 
His  objections  were  overruled  by  the  Opera- 
tions Officer  who  repeated  the  order.  At  that 
point  "Sabre-6".  the  radio  code  of  Gen.  Koe- 
ter. who  was  airborne.  In  a  helicopter,  cut 
Into  the  radio  transmission  and  asked  how 
many  killed  the  company  was  reporting. 
When  told  28,  Sabre-6  said  that  sounded 
about  right  and  countermanded  the  order 
for  a  rtitum  of  "C"  Company  to  the  hamlet." 
(p.  24) 

4.  General  Koster  specifically  admitted 
issuing  this  countermanding  order: 

"Gen.  Koeter  recalled  countermanding  the 
order  but  could  not  specifically  fix  the  event 
as  having  occurred  on  March  16th.  Because 
of  the  number  of  witnesses  who  either  over- 
heard the  transmission  or  had  participated 
In  It,  It  appears  conclusively  estaljllshed  that 
the  transmission  did.  In  fact,  occur  on  March 
16th  rather  than  some  later  date."  (p.  25) 

6.  General  Koster  was  further  informed  of 
civilian  casualties  at  My  Lai  after  the  opera- 
tion and  demanded  further  information: 

"Col.  Henderson  stated  that,  at  some  time 
during  the  evening  of  the  leth.  he  received 
the  report  of  20  civilian  casualties  from  Task 
Force  Barker.  He  said  he  then  ordered  Lt. 
Col.  Barker  to  determine  how  those  people 
had  been  killed.  Immediately  after  receiving 
the  report  from  Task  Force  Barker,  Col. 
Henderson  said  he  called  Gen.  Koeter  and 
gave  him  the  revised  figure.  Col.  Henderson 
stated  that  Gen.  Koster  demanded  a  report 
on  the  manner  In  which  thoee  people  had 
been  klUed."  (p.  25) 

6.  General  Koster  was  also  informed  about 
Lt.  Thompson,  the  helicopter  pilot's  re- 
port on  excessive  civttian  casualties  at  My 
Lai  and  the  reported  "confrontation"  be- 
tween Lt.  Thompson  and  a  ground  com- 
mander: 

"The  General  (Gen.  Young)  aocordlng  to 
Lt.  Col.  Holladay,  was  more  concerned  with 
the  confrontation  between  American  forces 
than  about  the  killing  of  clvlUana.  Accord- 
ing to  Lt.  Col.  Holladay.  later  that  same  day, 
or  poselbly  on  the  following  day.  Gen.  Young 
told  him  that  he  had  told  Gen.  Koster  about 
"that  business"."  (p.  26) 

7.  General  Koster  ordered  an  investigation 
of  both  the  "confrontation"  involving  Lieu- 
tenant Thompson  and  the  civilian  casualties 
at  My  Lai: 

"Oen  Koeter  testified  that,  about  noon  on 
March  17th.  Gen.  Young  reported  to  him 
that  a  helicopter  pilot  had  reported  "Indis- 
criminate firing".  He  said  the  pilot  had  land- 
ed In  order  to  evacute  some  civilians  who  he 
believed  were  In  danger  because  they  were 
In  the  field  of  fire  of  U.S.  troops  who  were 
doing  some  unnecessary  firing.  As  a  result  of 
his  evacuation  effort,  there  had  been  a  con- 
frontation between  the  pilot  and  an  Indi- 
vidual on  the  ground. 

Gen.  Koster  stated  "there  was  absolutely 
nothing  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  about 
indlflcrlmlnate  killing".  He  said  there  were 


two  features  to  the  allegations,  the  con- 
frontation, and  the  imnecessary  firing  which 
endangered  civilians.  He  denied  that  there 
was  any  mention  of  civilian  casualties.  Oen. 
Koeter  said  that,  as  a  result  of  the  allega- 
tion, he  directed  Gen.  Young  to  have  the 
matter  inveetlgated. 

Oen.  Koeter  further  testified  that  about 
that  aame  time  he  received  a  report  from  Col. 
Henderson  of  approximately  20  civilian  cas- 
ualties during  the  My  Lai  4  operation.  He 
said  he  requested  a  breakdown  of  those  cas- 
ualties and  a  determination  of  what  had 
caused  them",  (p.  26) 

8.  General  Koster  subsequently  received  a 
report  on  the  civilian  casualties,  which  he 
termed  "unacceptable,"  and  then  directed 
the  reduction  of  that  report  to  writing: 

"Col.  Henderson  stated  that  on  March 
19th,  he  orally  reported  to  Oen.  Young  the 
results  of  his  Inquiries,  and  his  belief  that 
tbey  failed  to  support  the  allegation  of  wild 
or  indiscriminate  firing.  He  said  Gen.  Young 
then  directed  him  to  make  his  rep>ort  to  Gen. 
Koster.  Gen.  Young  testified  that  it  was  not 
until  about  liaxch  28th  that  he  learned  the 
results  of  Col.  Hi'nderson's  Inquiry. 

On  March  20th,  Col.  Henderson  reported 
the  results  of  his  Inquiry  to  Oen.  Koster.  He 
stated  that  at  that  time,  he  furnished  the 
General  with  a  3  x  5  card,  prepared  by  Lt. 
Col.  Barker,  which  reported  how  each  of  the 
20  civilians  had  been  killed.  That  report  re- 
flected that  about  12  were  killed  by  artillery 
and  the  balance  by  gunshlp  fire.  He  recalled 
that  Oen.  Koster  said  the  number  of  civilian 
casualties  was  "unacceptable".  Col.  Hender- 
son said  he  told  the  General  be  believed  that 
some  of  the  civilians  had  been  killed  by  small 
arms  fire  when  caught  In  a  crossfire.  He  told 
Oen.  Koeter  that  the  only  allegation  which 
could  be  substantiated  was  Medina  shooting 
the  woman,  but  he  believed  that  In  the  cir- 
cumstances no  further  action  was  warranted 
In  that  case.  He  reported  that  he  believed 
no  formal  Investigation  of  the  allegation  was 
reqvilred.  He  said  that  the  General  told  him 
he  wished  to  dlscxiss  the  matter  further  with 
Gen.  Young. 

Rzporr  or  invsstigatiow 

"Ool  Henderson  stated  that  about  two 
weeks  later  he  was  advised  by  Gen.  Young 
that  Oen.  Koster  wanted  him  to  reduce  his 
report  to  writing.  He  said  that,  as  a  result 
of  that  Instruction,  he  prepared  a  four  or 
five-page  written  report  and  submitted  It  to 
Col.  Parson,  the  Division  Chief  of  Staff." 
(P.  29) 

9.  General  Koster  also  received  reports 
from  the  District  Chief  and  the  District  Ad- 
visor with  regard  to  excessive  civilian  casual- 
ties at  My  Lai  and  ordered  an  investigation 
made  of  them: 

"It  appears  that  American  Division  Head- 
quarters had  also  received  copies  of  the  April 
11th  report  of  the  Bon  Tlnh  District  Chief 
and  of  the  April  14th  statement  of  Capt. 
Rogrlguez,  the  Assistant  District  Advisor. 
The  11th  Brigade  Intelligence  Sergeant  tes- 
tified that  he  was  given  a  letter  addressed 
to  Col.  Henderson  from  Gen.  Koeter  which 
enclosed  copies  of  thoee  document*.  The 
letter  directed  Col.  Henderson  to  conduct  an 
Investigation  of  the  allegation  contained 
therein.  The  sergeant  further  testified  that 
he  was  given  a  longhand  draft  reply  prepared 
by  Col.  Henderson,  and  Instructed  to  have 
the  reply  typed.  He  Identified  the  two-page 
report  dated  April  24th,  as  the  reply  which 
was  typed  by  one  of  his  clerks."  (P.  83) 

10.  The  resultant  report,  ordered  by  Gen- 
eral Koster,  was  deliberately  concealed  from 
the  normal  channels  of  military  communica- 
tions, thereby  leading  to  the  "cover-up^: 

"After  the  report  was  typed,  It  was  placed 
In  a  double  envelope  and  addressed  "For 
Eyes  of  Commanding  General  Only".  The 
Sergeant  was  instructed  to  treat  the  report 
as  sensitive  correspyondence.  There  Is  some 
question   whether   be   was  told  to   conceal 
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tbm  Brigade  oopy  or  wtaethcr  b«  <lld  ao  Tdan- 
tarUy.  In  any  •▼•nt.  he  lupt  th«  oopy  In  a 
folder  In  his  daak  drawer  r»ther  tb*n  In  the 
olaealfled  fllee  of  the  Brigade  alnoe  "I  wanted 
to  keep  It  out  of  the  fllee  where  anytMdy 
oould  aee  It" 

In  1909  a  search  of  DlTlelon  and  Brigade 
fllee  failed  to  dtaoloee  any  oopy  of  Ool.  Hen- 
deraon's  report  Subeequently,  the  only  oopy 
known  to  exist  wae  found  In  the  deek  of  the 
Brigade  Intelligence  Sergeant  who  had  re- 
ceived It  from  his  predeceeeor.  under  whoee 
direction  It  h«d  been  typed."  (P  8S) 

11.  At  least  one  prominent  offteer.  Lt.  Col. 
Holladay.  who  tea*  elo$«  to  the  My  Lai  caie. 
erpreued  the  lyiew  pwbHely  that  the  report 
prepared  at  the  request  of  General  Kotter 
"did  not  addrett  the  allegations": 

"Oen.  Koater  teetlfled  thAt  he  dlaooeeed 
the  report  with  Oen.  Young.  Col  Pareon 
and  Ool.  Hendereon.  Lt.  Col.  Rolleday  teetl- 
fled thjtt  the  report  had  been  shown  to  him 
by  Ool.  Pareon,  Divlelon  Chief  of  Staff.  Lt. 
Ool.  Holladay  teetlfled  that,  after  reading  It. 
he  muttered  an  ofaeoenlty  as  an  Indication  of 
his  belief  that  the  report  did  not  addreas  the 
allegations."  (P  84) 

13.  Oeneral  Kotter,  disturbed  with  the 
tpiatotng  doubts  and  allegations  about  civilian 
casualties  at  My  Lai.  says  he  ordered  still 
another  report  on  this  whole  matter: 

"Col.  Henderson  stated  that,  about  two 
weeks  after  he  submitted  the  April  34th 
report.  Oen.  Toung  told  him  that  0«n  Koe- 
ter  desired  a  formal  Inyeatlgatlon  of  the  alle- 
gation. Henderson  said  that  he  nominated 
Lt.  Col.  Frank  Barker,  who  at  the  time  was 
BxecutiTe  OfBeer.  11th  Brigade,  to  conduct 
the  Investigation.  He  further  teetlfled  that 
he  saw  a  completed  report  of  the  investiga- 
tion, about  three  or  four  pages  In  length  with 
about  18  or  30  statements  of  witneesea  at- 
tached. 

"Oen.  Koeter  corroborated  Col  Henderson 
concerning  the  order  for  a  formal  Inveatlga- 
tlon  and  the  report  of  Lt.  Col.  Barker.  His 
account  of  the  el«e  of  the  report  and  Ite  en- 
closures Is  strikingly  similar  to  the  deecrlp- 
tlon  furnished  by  Ool.  Henderson."  (p.  84) 

13.  This  third  report,  claimed  to  have  been 
ordered  by  General  Koster,  appears  to  he  a 
figment  of  the  imagination: 

"Except  for  the  statements  of  Oen.  Koster 
and  Col.  Henderson,  there  la  not  a  shred  of 
evidence  to  support  the  claim  that  an  Investi- 
gation was  conducted  by  Lt.  Col.  Barker.  Bach 
of  the  wltnesaee  Identified  by  Koster  and 
Henderson  as  having  furnished  signed  state- 
ments, which  they  claimed  were  attached  to 
the  report,  has  denied  that  he  was  ever  Inter- 
Tlewed  by  Lt.  Col  Barker  or  that  he  supplied 
a  signed  or  sworn  statement  to  any  parson. 
None  of  the  persons  who  was  Interviewed  by 
the  Subcommittee  staff,  or  who  testified  at 
the  Subcommittee's  formal  hearings,  ever  sus- 
pected that  Lt  Col.  Barker  had  conducted  an 
investigation.  No  trace  of  such  a  report  could 
be  found  In  the  Brigade  or  Division  flies.  Ac- 
cording to  Col.  Henderson,  an  order  appoint- 
ing Lt  CoL  Barker  as  Investigating  o(9cer 
■hould  have  been  issued  by  Dtvlalon  Head- 
quarters. No  such  order  has  ever  been  lo- 
cated. On  the  basis  of  the  evidence,  the  Bar- 
ker Investlgratlon  and  his  report  appear  to  be 
a  flgment  of  the  Imagination  of  those  olB- 
cera.  Inadequate  though  It  might  have  been, 
the  only  written  report  of  InveetlgaUon. 
which  has  ever  been  located,  was  the  April 
34th  report  of  Col.  Henderson.  Even  Col  Hen- 
derson admitted  that  the  April  a4th  report 
oould  not  be  considered  as  an  adequate  re- 
port of  Investigation. 

"There  Is  not  even  a  suggestion  that  any 
further  attention  was  given  the  matter  after 
April  19«8.  It  appears  that  no  further  action 
was  taken  until  after  the  Department  of  the 
Army'a  Investigation  began  In  April  19«0  • 
(p.  S4) 

14.  General  Koster  did  not  report  the  mat- 
ter of  civilian  casualties  at  My  Lai  to  his  <t7i- 
medtate  commander.   General  Cushman  of 


tfie  Third  Marine  Amphibious  forces  or  to 
General  Westmoreland  in  Saigon  as  required: 
"Mk].  Oen.  Koster,  the  Commanding  Oen- 
eral of  America!  Division,  should  have  re- 
ported the  allegation  to  Third  Marine  Am- 
phibious Force  Headquarters  and  to  Head- 
quarters. tr.S  Army  Vietnam.  There  Is  no 
evidence  to  Indicate  that  he  formally  re- 
ported to  either  of  these  Headquarters.  He 
testified,  however,  that  be  had  Informed  Oen. 
Cushman,  the  Commanding  Oeneral  at  m 
MAF,  or  his  Deputy,  or  members  of  his  staff 
that  he  had  an  allegation  under  Investiga- 
tion Oen.  Cushman  teetlfled  that  the  matter 
had  never  come  to  his  attention.  When  In- 
terrogated about  his  failure  to  report  the  Inci- 
dent. Oen  Koeter  said  that  be  believed  that, 
since  the  Investigation  demonstrated  his 
troops  were  not  at  fault,  he  had  no  obliga- 
tion to  report  the  allegation  to  higher  head- 
quarters." (p,  88-M) 

IB.  The  failure  to  report  these  facts  to 
senior  headquarters  presents  a  concerted 
action  among  military  and  State  Department 
officers  to  luvvesa  all  evidence  of  the  allega- 
tion and  tti  investigation" 

"While  Oen.  Westmoreland  might  find  It 
tmpoeslble  to  explain  the  failure  of  his  chain 
of  command  to  surface  the  report  of  the  al- 
leged atrocity,  the  Subcommittee  believes 
that  the  explanation  lies  In  a  concerted  ac- 
tion among  military  and  State  Department 
officers  to  luppieas  all  evidence  of  the  allega- 
tion and  Its  Investigation  During  staff  Inter- 
views of  witnesses  and.  subeequently,  during 
the  Subcommittee  hearings,  several  Items 
were  developed  which  support  that  theory. 

"It  appears  that  the  allegation  was  advanc- 
ed through  Amerlcal  Division  channels  prop- 
erty, albeit  slowly  and  Informally.  Tta  Informal 
character  Is  reflected  by  the  fact  that  no 
written  memorandum  of  the  alleeatlon  was 
ever  made,  and  also  by  the  apparent  disin- 
terest of  offlcerse  In  obtaining  a  firsthand  ac- 
count of  the  Incident  from  WO  Thompson. 
The  Investigation  was  also  characterized  by 
the  'closehold'  attitude  of  all  persons  In- 
volved According  to  a  witneae  before  the 
StTbcommlttee,  when  Oen  Toung  convened 
the  March  18th  meeting,  he  prefaced  his  re- 
marks by  saving,  "Nobody  knows  about  this 
except  the  five  people  In  this  room'.  And 
when  Lt  Col  Blackledge  assigned  the  Hen- 
derson report  for  typing,  he  Instructed  that 
the  contents  were  not  to  be  discussed  The 
report  was  transmitted  to  Division  In  an 
enevlope  addreaeed  "For  Fyee  of  Command- 
ing Oeneral  Only*  TTie  Brlirade  copy  of  the 
report  was  then  flled  In  a  deek  drawer  of  the 
Intelligence  Sergeant  so  that  It  would  not  be 
seen  by  other  Individuals  who  had  acceee  to 
the  regular  flies  Troops  of  the  units  Involved 
were  cautioned  not  to  discuss  the  matter, 
since  It  was  being  Inveetlgnted. 

"No  documentary  evidence  could  be  located 
which  would  Indicate  that  the  report  ever  ad- 
vanced beyond  Amerlcal  Division  Headquar- 
ters Ma  J.  Oen  Koeter's  testimony  that  he 
had  InfonnaJlv  advised  Lt  Oen  Cushman. 
or  some  member  of  his  Third  Marine  Am- 
nhlWoTis  Headquarters,  that  Division  had  the 
master  under  Inquiry  was  the  only  suggestion 
that  the  matter  had  ever  been  reported  to  a 
higher  headquarters"   (p    37-88). 

18.  All  the  top  Amerlcal  Division  officers 
which  Included  Oeneral  Koeter.  testified 
"with  extreme  reluctance  on  their  part  to 
discuss  the  allegation  and  Its  Investigation 
with  any  real  speclflclty  "  fp  88) 

Could  this  same  reluctance  be  the  real 
reason  Why  the  charges  against  Oeneral  Koe- 
ter are  now  being  dropped  instead  of  being 
examined  In  detail  In  public  In  a  court 
martial  f 

17.  The  subcommittee  report  speaks  of  a 
"conscious  effort  to  suppreea  evidence"  within 
General  Koater's  divlaton. 

"The  most  damning  evidence  that  there 
was  a  conscious  effort  to  suppress  evidence 
was  the  disappearance  of  docunaents  from 
the  files  of  0.S.  organlaatlons  between  early 
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1968  and  mld-1969  Army  Invastlgatora  w«i« 
unable  to  find  any  correspondence  or  reporu 
of  Investigations  at  Amerlcal  Division  Head- 
quarters. They  also  were  unable  to  locate 
any  such  documents  In  the  flies  of  the  nth 
Brigade  Subeequently,  however,  a  oopy  of 
the  April  34th  report  of  Col.  Henderson  was 
found  m  a  drawer  In  the  desk  where  It  had 
been  retained  ever  since  the  time  the  report 
had  been  prepared.  As  previously  stated 
testimony  disclosed  that  the  Intelligence  Ser- 
geant had  been  Instructed  to  treat  the  report 
as  sensitive  correspondence,  and  keep  It  from 
flies  so  other  people  wouldn't  see  tt. 

That  copy  of  the  Henderson  report  was 
the  only  document,  relating  to  the  allegatlOD 
or  Its  Investigation,  found  in  the  fllee  of 
any  V3.  unit.  Had  It  not  been  for  the  un- 
usual place  of  retenUon  of  that  copy,  a  ques- 
tion arises  whether  It  would  have  survived. 
Testimony  from  several  witneeses  established 
that.  In  19«8.  there  were  at  least  Ave  other 
typewritten  documents  relating  to  the  In- 
vestigation Thooe  documents  were:  (l)  a 
letter  from  Ma  J.  Oen.  Koeter  In  which  be 
directed  Col.  Henderson  to  Investigate  atroc- 
ity allegattons  contained  in  its  enclosures— 
a  report  of  the  Son  Tlnh  District  Chief  and 
a  statement  of  Capt.  Rodrlguee:  (2)  a  re- 
port of  investigation  of  an  alleged  atrocity 
typed  for  Ma].  McKnlght  at  the  Brigade 
Operations  Office  In  April  19«9:  (3)  a  letter 
from  the  Province  Advisory  T>am  to  the  Dis- 
trict Advisor  requesting  an  InqiUry  Into  the 
allegation  of  the  Son  Tlnh  District  Chief: 
(4)  a  reply  from  the  District  Advisor  to 
Province  Advisor  transmittmg  Capt.  Rodri- 
guez's April  14th  "Statement";  (9)  copies  of 
the  Son  Tlnh  District  Chlers  AprU  11th  re- 
port which  had  been  directed  to  the  Province 
Advisor  and  the  District  Advisor.  DlUgent 
examination  of  the  flies  of  all  VS.  unlta  In- 
volved failed  to  turn  up  originals  or  copies 
of  any  of  thoae  documents.  The  unexplained 
disappearance  of  so  many  documents  fran 
the  fUes  of  so  many  different  tJ.S.  units  can 
hardly  be  attributed  to  coincidence."  (p.  89) 
18.  Finally.  8  of  the  25  formal  findings  and 
conclusions  of  the  subcommittee  go  directly 
to  the  culpability  of  General  Koster.  Surely 
theee  deserve  to  be  examined  in  a  public 
court  martial,  not  dismissed  by  one  man  with 
a  brush  of  the  hand  and  har<Sy  a  word  of 
explanation: 

"5  There  la  no  evidence  that  the  My  Lai 
allegations  were  reported  to  MACV,  although 
directives  In  effect  at  that  time  made  such 
reporting  mandatory  on  the  part  of  all  mlll- 
taiy  and  staff  personnel  having  knowledge 
of,  or  receiving  a  report  of,  such  an  Incident. 
Commanders  and  MACV  staff  sections  had 
a  special  obligation  In  this  reepeot. 

"6.  It  could  reasonably  be  concluded  that 
responsible  officers  of  the  American  Division 
and  the  11th  Brigade  failed  to  make  ade- 
quate, timely  Investigation  and  report  of  the 
My  Lai  allegations."  (p.  4) 

•  •  •  •  • 

"10.  It  can  reasonably  be  concluded  that 
the  My  Lai  matter  was  'covered  up'  within 
the  American  Division  and  by  the  District 
and  Province  Advisory  Teams. 

"11.  To  keep  the  My  Lai  matter  bottled  up 
within  the  Amerlcal  Division  and  the  District 
and  Province  Advisory  teams  required  the 
concerted  action  or  Inaction  on  the  part  of 
so  many  Individuals  that  It  would  be  unrea- 
sonable to  conclude  that  this  dereliction  of 
duty  was  without  plan  or  dlreotloo. 

"13.  A  number  of  witnesses  testlfled  under 
oath  with  respect  to  the  existence  of  Investi- 
gative reports,  statements,  affidavits,  corre- 
spondence and  other  documents  relative  to 
the  My  Lai  Incident  If  they  ever  existed,  vir- 
tually all  such  records  have  now  disappeared. 
Only  one  oopy  of  the  so-oalled  "Henderson 
Report'  has  been  found.  It  had  not  been  kept 
In  the  fllea,  but  was  hidden  In  the  desk  draw- 
er of  the  Brigade  Intelligence  Sergeant  on 
Instructions  of  his  immediate  superior. 
"18,  There  Is  evidence  that  ofilcers  and  en- 
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l^ted  men  of  the  Amerteal  Division  and  llth 
grtgade  were  Informed,  directly  or  Indirect- 
Y,  that  the  My  Lai  operation  was  being  In- 
^^rtlgated.  and,  therefore,  were  Instructed 
that  they  should  not  speculate  on,  or  dls- 
fuas  the  matter,  pending  completion  of  that 
investigation.  While  normally  this  might  be 
eoDsidered  proper  procedure,  this  warning, 
eoupled  with  the  failure  of  the  Division  or 
Brigade  to  conduct  any  meaningful  investi- 
gation, tends  to  substantiate  the  charge  of 
•oorer  up.'"  (p.  B) 

«  •  •  •  • 

"10.  There  was  a  surprising  and  almost  un- 
bdlevable  lack  of  recollection  on  the  part  of 
uiany  of  the  Subcommittee  witneeses  whoee 
responsibility  to  Inveetlgate  the  original  My 
tal  allegations  should  have  caused  a  nxore 
lasting  Impression  on  their  minds  as  to  the 
laoidenta  and  events  Involved."  (p.  6) 
«  •  •  •  • 

"19.  The  units  Involved  In  the  My  Lai 
operation  had  minim*!  training  with  respect 
to  the  handling  of  civilians  under  the  Rulas 
of  Kngagemf'nt  and  the  Oeneva  Oonven- 
ttons."  (p.  8) 

I  think  I  have  cited  enough  here,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  demonstrate  that  one  would 
have  to  be  truly  blind  to  conclude  that 
there  was  not  enough  evidence  to  war- 
rant bringing  Oeneral  Koster  to  trial 
on  charges  of  neglect  and  nonfeasance,  If 
not  of  deliberate  coverup. 

It  Ifl  now  quite  obvious,  however  that 
with  the  steady  progression  of  dropped 
charges,  the  American  public  will  never 
get  the  full  answer  to  what  went  on  at 
Mylal  through  military  court-martial 
procedures.  So  what  can  we  do,  and  what 
should  we  do.  In  these  circumstances  to 
bring  out  the  full  truth  and  to  Identify 
and  punish  those  guilty?  I  have  five 
specific  suggestions  to  make: 

First.  The  Department  of  Defense  or 
the  President  should  reinstate  the 
charges  against  General  Koster  and 
bring  him  to  court-martial  on  them,  xm- 
der  the  same  rules  and  with  the  same 
degree  of  persistence  that  the  Army  has 
shown  In  prosecuting  enlisted  men  and 
Junior  oCQcers. 

Second.  Once  the  Mylal  court-martials 
have  been  concluded,  the  full  records  of 
the  Hubert  subcommittee  Investigation 
and  of  the  Peers  Investigation  should  be 
made  public. 

Third,  If  General  Koster  is  not  brought 
to  trial  thai  the  House  Armed  Services 
Investigating  Subcommittee  ought  to  ex- 
amine him  In  oi)en  session,  and  without 
the  restraints  previously  Imposed  be- 
cause he  was  then  a  possible  subject  of 
a  court-martial, 

Fourth,  A  change  should  be  made  in 
the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  to 
provide  that  in  cases  with  a  more  than 
purely  local  interest  charges  may  not  be 
dismissed  by  an  area  commander  with- 
out the  written  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  service  concerned. 

Fifth,  A  further  amendment  should 
also  be  adopted  to  provide,  in  cases  where 
the  implications  of  a  particular  event 
go  beyond  the  specific  guilt  or  Innocence 
of  particular  individuals,  for  the  conven- 
iQg  of  a  broader  tribunal,  compoeed  of 
civilian  Judges  and  operating  under  the 
niles  of  Federal  Court  procedure,  which 
can  combine  the  cases  of  several  indi- 
vidual defendants  into  a  larger  inquiry 
In  which  the  facts  developed  and  the 
oonclusions  reached  can  bear  on  the 
several   pending    cases    Jointly,    rather 


than,  as  with  the  Mylal  ease,  IndlvldualB 
be  tried  separately  in  different  parts  of 
the  coimtry,  before  different  Judges  and 
different  panels,  and  with  virtually  no 
relationship  between  one  action  and  an- 
other, 

I  realize,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  no  set  of 
rules  or  recommendations  can  enoom- 
pfiss,  in  advance,  every  possible  situation 
that  might  develop  at  some  future  time. 
But  one  thing  is  clear :  These  cases  have 
been  mishandled.  And  Congress  cannot 
and  must  not  allow  this  compoimding  of 
error  on  top  of  error  to  continue  in  the 
future.  I  hope  any  remarks  here  today 
may  make  a  contribution  toward  that 
objective. 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  glad  to  yldd 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  been  listening  here  with  avid  inter- 
est and  I  am  glad  this  Is  being  explored. 

But  I  have  a  special  interest  in  this 
because  I  know  Oeneral  Koeter  and  his 
whole  family.  He  was  appointed  to  West 
Point  by  a  distinguished  Member  of  this 
House  many  years  ago  by  the  name  of 
Tom  Martin.  The  general  comes  from 
a  fine  community,  family,  and  back- 
ground. He,  I  am  sure,  is  basically  a 
good  man. 

As  a  result  of  my  having  visited  Viet- 
nam, I  placed  in  the  CoifORsssioirAL  Rso- 
OHD  a  report  of  the  first  visit  by  the  Vol- 
imteers  for  ^Hetnam,  that  Is,  a  group  who 
went  to  Vietnam  without  expense  to  the 
taxpayers  and  who  did  a  lot  of  investi- 
gating on  the  scene. 

In  that  report  you  will  find  reference 
to  many  Instances  of  the  death  of  in- 
nocent soldiers  and  innocent  civiliana— 
irmocent  civilians  in  particular.  Many  of 
those  were  the  result  <rf  nervousness.  We 
felt  that  many  of  them  were  the  result 
of  a  policy  called  search  and  destroy. 

In  that  report  we  recommended  to  the 
President  at  that  time.  President  John- 
son, that  we  scuttle  that  policy.  Some- 
how I  feel  that  the  policy  Is  at  fault  here. 
In  this  case,  sis  in  so  many  other  cases, 
where  limocent  civillaDB  have  been  killed, 
some  deliberately. 

Does  the  gentleman  agree  that  maybe 
while  we  are  investigating  this  and  call- 
ing attention  to  this  problem  and  this 
situation  that  we  oufi^t  to  investigate 
this  whole  matter  of  the  search  and  de- 
stroy policy  and  who  formulated  the  pol- 
icy, and  whether  there  are  other  inno- 
cent people  we  ought  to  be  concerned 
about  and  other  people  who  ought  to  be 
tried  in  the  courts  as  well  as  scnne  of 
those  who  are  now  getting  the  headlines? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  has  raised  that  question 
because  I  think  it  represents  a  certain 
confusion  on  the  part  of  many  people 
with  respect  to  what  this  Mylal  situation 
is  all  about. 

This  particular  case  Is,  I  think,  al- 
most unique  as  far  as  our  subcommittee 
could  find.  This  is  not  a  case  of  innocent 
civilians  being  killed  in  the  process  of  a 
military  operation,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  suggests,  pursuant  to  a  so- 
caned  search-and-destroy  policy  where 
you  walk  into  a  village  that  is  being  used 
as  a  strong  point  by  the  Vletcong  and 
you  attack  that  village  and  conceivably 


there  may  be  Innocent  civilians  there  who 
are  killed  in  the  attack.  This  is  unfor- 
tunate— but  it  is  the  kind  of  thing  that 
I  think  is  perhaps  almost  impossible  to 
avoid,  given  the  kind  of  war  that  we  are 
fighting  in  Vietnam. 

But  the  Mylal  situation  represented  a 
case  where  a  unit  had  gone  into  a  village 
and  had  searched  the  village  and  hsid  not 
encountered  any  enemy  resistance  at  all. 
Men,  women,  children,  and  old  people 
were  herded  up  and  searched.  I  do  not 
think  they  had  any  arms,  but  if  they  did 
they  were  disarmed.  They  were  then 
herded  into  groups.  Under  normal  condi- 
tions, even  If  they  were  hard  core  Vlet- 
cong or  North  Vietnam  soldiers  In  uni- 
form, the  rule  and  policy  of  any  civlliaed 
army  Is  to  take  them  off  to  the  stockade 
or  the  refuge  center.  But  Instead  of  that, 
while  they  were  standing  there  herded 
together,  somebody  came  in  with  ma- 
chlneguns  and  simply  shot  them  down — 
or  "wasted"  them — as  Lieutenant  Cal- 
ley  was  quoted  as  saying. 

Now  that  Is  an  entirely  different  thing. 
I  do  not  think  any  army  that  Is  any  good 
could  possibly  tolerate  a  situation  where 
its  ofiQcers  could  not  restrain  soldiers 
frc«n  shooting  people  who  were  in  that 
particular  position — and  that  is  why  this 
Mylal  case  had  to  come  to  trial. 

But  let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  second,  that  not  only  \s  that  point 
different  in  the  case  of  Mylal,  but  the 
basic  allegation  against  Oeneral  Koster 
Is  not  the  shooting  but  his  participation 
in  the  subsequent  coverup.  I  do  not  think 
anybody  thinks  that  what  happened  in 
Mylal  is  good,  but  If  the  facts  had  come 
out,  as  they  should  have  in  the  normal 
course.  In  2,  3,  or  4  weeks,  there  probably 
would  have  been  court-martials  on  the 
spot.  The  guilty  would  have  been  ptm- 
Ished.  and  that  would  have  been  the  end 
of  the  incident. 

Instead  of  that,  we  have  had  headlines 
for  2  years  about  the  massacre  at  Mylai. 
It  was  a  massacre.  But  while  It  has  been 
in  the  headlines,  nobody  pays  any  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese massacred  3,000  \^tnamese  at 
Hue,  and  I  do  not  think  there  have  been 
any  streamo*  headlines  In  any  news- 
papers about  that  massacre. 

I  do  not  happen  to  know  Oeneral  Kos- 
ter personally,  except  that  he  appeared 
before  our  subcommittee.  Let  me  say  I 
was  profoundly  unimpressed  with  him  as 
a  witness.  All  I  am  doing  Is  speaking 
about  the  public  record  that  our  subcom- 
mittee compiled,  because  apparently  the 
Army  has  never  bothered  to  read  our  re- 
port, and  the  lieutenant  general,  who 
happens  to  be  over  In  Port  Meade  tryii^ 
to  get  out  on  retirement — and  apparently 
they  will  not  let  him  go  yet— he  too  ap- 
parently never  bothered  to  read  it. 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  am  not  defending 
what  happened  there  or  anycHie  lnv(rfved. 
My  whole  point  Is  this,  and  I  believe  I  am 
on  Boimd  groimd,  that  this  is  not  the  first 
time  this  kind  of  thing  has  happened  in 
the  same  kind  of  setting.  So  I  would  lilce 
to  suggest  that  while  we  are  investigat- 
ing, we  Investigate  this  swiross  the  board. 
I  think  you  will  find  on  examination  and 
study  that  there  are  other  examples,  al- 
most as  bad  as  this,  in  similar  sitaatkms. 
My  whole  point  is  I  think  this  whole 
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matter  ou«ht  to  be  investigated  and.  In- 
deed. I  think  the  matter  of  who  Insti- 
tuted the  policy  of  search  and  destroy 
that  ended  up  In  such  a  disaster  so  many 
times  should  be  investigated.  That  Is  the 
whole  point  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  STRATTON  I  certainly  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  contribution  If  the 
ttentleman  has  any  Information  about 
other  incidents,  I  am  sure  our  committee 
would  be  glad  to  get  them.  But.  as  I  have 
said,  our  investigation  certainly  Indi- 
cated that  this  Is  not  a  general  occur- 
rence, that  Mylai  was  a  relatively  unique 
situation,  and  the  type  of  happening  that 
the  gentleman  refers  to  Is.  as  I  hope  I 
have  been  able  to  explain,  quite  a  bit 
different  from  Mylal. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  friend  and  colleague  from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOW.  I  should  like  to  commend 
my  colleague  from  New  York,  a  member 
of  the  -Armed  Services  Committee,  for 
the  splendid  analysis  he  has  given  of  this 
sad  caae.  He  typifies  very  well  the  obli- 
gation of  Congress  to  exert  more  exten- 
sive oversight  on  the  Armed  Forces.  If 
there  were  more  Congressmen  disposed 
as  he  Is  I  am  sure  this  tragic,  dismal, 
and  shameful  episode  would  never  have 
occurred. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  appreciate  my  col- 
league's very  Kenerous  comments. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Texas. 

Mr.  EXITKHARDT.  I.  too.  compliment 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York.  As  usual,  he  has  engaged  In  In- 
cisive and  comprehensive  studies  of  the 
question  and  has  raised  serious  questions 
here  on  this  floor. 

I  know  that  this  requires  real  digging 
and  real  work,  and  I  certainly  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  for  his  services  to 
this  body  and  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks. 

Let  me  point  out  that  while  I  naturally 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  very  generous 
comments,  the  bulk  of  my  remarks  were 
taken  from  the  report  of  the  Hubert  sub- 
committee. I  think  It  would  be  doing  a 
disservice  not  to  recognize  that  the  dig- 
ging here  was  the  result  of  the  leadership 
of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  who  Is 
now  the  new  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  and  of  the  other  mem- 
bers who  served  on  that  committee  and 
of  our  very  fine  staff,  headed  by  Mr. 
Reddan. 

Inddentally.  this  report,  in  order  to 
be  printed,  also  had  to  have  the  approval 
and  the  endorsement  of  the  former  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  late  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Rivers. 

I  think  this  does  demonstrate  that  we 
on  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  do 
recognize  our  responsibility,  not  only  to 
provide  for  the  defense  of  the  country 
but  also  that  where  an  error  Is  com- 
mitted— and  this  was  a  big  booboo — to 
ride  herd  on  it  and  to  do  this  very 
strongly. 

T  really  feel  that  any  kudos  should  cer- 
tainly be  shared  much  more  substan- 
tially with  the  chairman  of  that  subcom- 


mittee and  with  the  other  members  and 
the  staff  than  myself. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT  I  certsdnly  recognize 
what  the  gentleman  has  said  but  also 
recognize  he  was  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee and  Is  also  doing  a  great  serv- 
ice In  bringing  to  bear  those  Investiga- 
tions on  the  specific  Issue  here. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Ryan)  . 

Mr.  RYAN.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield. 
I  should  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  his  presentation  this  afternoon,  for 
his  analysis  of  the  Mylal  situation  and 
the  way  it  was  handled  by  the  military. 
I  concur  In  the  recommendations  which 
he  has  made  for  specific  action  with  re- 
spect to  Oeneral  Koster. 

If  I  may.  let  me  ask  the  gentleman  a 
question  or  two. 

In  addition  to  the  charges  against 
Oeneral  Koster.  have  charges  been  dis- 
missed against  other  high-ranking  offi- 
cers who  were  allegedly  Involved  in  the 
chain  of  command  in  connection  with 
Mylal  and.  if  so  how  many  have  been 
dismissed? 

Mr,  STRATTON.  I  am  not,  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman,  sure  at  the  moment. 
I  do  not  have  the  figures  on  my  finger- 
tips as  to  haw  many  have  been  dismissed, 
but  I  do  say  that  the  only  other  charges 
that  are  pending.  I  believe,  are  those 
against  Colonel  Henderson  and  a  Cap- 
tain Jackson  with  regard  to  the  ccver-up 
aspects  of  the  case.  I  believe  there  are 
Just  two  others.  Captain  Medina  and 
Captain  Kotouc  who  have  charges  pend- 
ing against  them  Insofar  as  the  massacre 
Is  concerned.  Including  Lieutenant  Cal- 
ley  that  would  be  a  total  of  five.  I  believe 
that  there  were  some  20  charged  Initi- 
ally. I  know  that  several  have  been 
dropped:  Oeneral  Young,  the  assistant 
division  commander,  for  Instance,  Col- 
onel Parsons,  the  chief  of  staff,  and  it 
seems  to  me  there  was  one  against  Major 
Watke.  a  helicopter  commander,  whom 
I  thought  shOTild  never  have  been 
charged  In  the  first  place.  I  think  there 
have  been  some  others  that  have  been 
dropped,  too.  but  I  do  not  have  all  of 
those  figures  immediately  at  hand. 

Mr.  RYAN  I  thank  the  gentleman.  It 
is  true  that  the  charges  against  most  of 
the  high-ranking  officers  have  been  dis- 
missed. Thirteen  officers  and  enlisted 
men  originally  were  accused  of  crimes 
at  Mylai.  Charges  have  been  dismissed 
against  all  but  three.  In  addition.  Gen- 
eral Koster  and  13  other  officers  were  ac- 
cused of  a  coverup  Now  there  have  been 
dismissals  of  the  charges  agsdnst  12  of 
them. 

Let  me  ask  this  further  question.  How 
can  the  Department  of  Defense  sanction 
the  trial  of  a  platoon  lieutenant,  when 
the  charges  are  dismissed  against  the 
commanding  general  of  the  division 
while  the  charges  that  have  been  lodged 
against  the  platoon  lieutenant  are  still 
pending? 

Mr  STRATTON.  Well.  I  am  not  a 
lawyer,  as  the  gentleman  knows.  But 
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this  is  the  same  point  that  Mr.  McCiute 
who  was  the  counsel  of  the  peers  com- 
mittee, raised.  In  other  words,  should  we 
not  complete  the  charges  with  reference 
to  the  incident  and  the  trials  connected 
with  the  incident  before  deciding 
whether  to  dismiss  the  charges  of  cover- 
up.  Well,  that  procedure  would  seem  to 
me  to  make  very  good  sense.  In  addition 
to  that,  as  I  have  pointed  out.  it  opens 
the  Army  up  to  this  whitewash  charge 
that  they  should  go  after  lieutenants  and 
privates  with  vigor  but  when  It  comes  to 
the  major  generals  they  somehow  find 
they  catmot  prosecute. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  think  that  Is  the  impor- 
tant point.  I  again  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  for  his  efforts  in  this  case. 

Mr.  MEKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gei- 
tl  em  an  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  nilnols. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want 
to  Join  In  commending  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  his  comments  and 
for  having  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  not  only  his  own  comments 
but  the  Hubert  Committee  report  in  some 
specificity.  I  agree  with  my  colleague  that 
it  was,  in  fact,  a  first-rate  report.  The 
subcommittee  that  held  hearings  on  these 
matters  gave  full  measure  to  their  task 
of  reviewing  the  events. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  share  the  same  troubles 
that  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Stratton)  ,  indicated  In 
his  remarks  about  the  assessment  of  re- 
sponsibility both  for  the  coverup  and 
for  the  acts  themselves. 

My  remarks  are  tempered  only  by  my 
concern  that  nothing  we  in  Congress  do 
should  In  any  way  either  Influence  or 
suggest  to  be  an  influence  upon  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  courts-martlals  that  are 
still  pending  are  to  be  conducted  or  re- 
solved. I  know  that  the  gentleman  In 
the  well  particularly  shares  my  concern 
that  his  remarks  not  be  construed  as  a 
suggestion  that  those  courts-martlals 
are  defective  or  are  not  defective.  What- 
ever happens  in  those  cases  should  turn 
on  what  those  courts-martlals  do  and 
should  be  covered  by  the  Code  of  Military 
Justice. 

I  hope  that  whenever  the  action  of  the 
Army  has  been  completed  in  all  respects, 
that  at  that  time  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  will  take  the  same  kind  of 
leadership  In  seeing  to  it  that  we  have 
the  kind  of  determination  and  separate 
investigation  by  Congress  as  to  what 
happened  and  who  covered  up  for  who.  I 
also  hope  we  can  find  out  what  is  wrong 
with  the  structure  of  our  military  law 
which  has  made  it  so  difficult  for  the 
Army  to  get  at  the  facts  of  Mylal.  and 
has  even  put  tis  into  the  position  of  seem- 
ingly colliding  with  the  Army. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  that  I  share 
the  sentiments  which  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  and  I  hope  that  when  these  trials 
are  all  over  that  the  gentleman  will  con- 
tinue with  his  usual  and  admirable  zeal 
in  the  pursuit  of  this  matter. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks  and  this  Is  certainly 
my  intention. 

I  think  the  gentleman  makes  a  good 
point  with  respect  to  the  possible  Impact 
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upon  courts-martial  that  are  now  under- 
lay or  that  are  yet  to  be  begun.  Cer- 
tainly the  Army  would  have  been  well 
advised  not  to  have  dropped  the  charges, 
as  Mr.  McCrate  has  pointed  out,  while 
these  other  trials  were  in  process,  be- 
cause in  so  doing,  they  invite  the  very 
Und  of  comments  being  made  here  to- 
day or  else  we  simply  stand  by  mute  and 
gay  nothing,  which  would  be  clearly  In- 
tolerable. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
PiLL).  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  expired. 


AN  EXPRESSION  OP  VIEWS  ON 
VIETNAM  AND  THE  ISSUE  OF  OUR 
INVOLVEMENT  IN  SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Pall).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Dow)  Is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  time  that 
I  have  assigned  to  me  here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  all  views  to  be  expressed  on 
Vietnam  and  the  issue  of  our  involve- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia.  However,  this 
particular  time  has  been  reserved  for 
such  debate  by  those  of  us  who  are  op- 
poswl  to  the  U.S.  Involvement  in  Viet- 
nam and  Southeast  Asia,  but  we  would 
welcome  criticism  or  debate  of  any  sort 
as  we  proceed. 

I  shall  not  take  much  time,  but  Just  a 
little  to  start  off  the  discussion  in  which 
I  hope  other  colleagues  will  Join. 

Now,  for  us  who  oppose  the  involve- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia,  the  question 
constantly  arises:  How  can  we  convince 
our  Nation  to  end  this  war?  How  can 
we  persuade  our  leaders  to  end  this  seri- 
ous situation  that  Is  gnawing  at  the  vitals 
of  our  country?  It  Is  a  very  frustrating 
question  because  there  seems  to  be  no 
answer  on  how  to  make  our  case  suc- 
ceed. Nobody  knows  the  way.  And  I  am 
constantly  bafQed  in  speaking  to  my  con- 
stituents who  ask  me  that  question,  be- 
cause I  do  not  know  the  answer. 

Nevertheless,  the  war  is  still  with  us, 
and  it  Is  so  shameful,  so  cruel,  so  profit- 
less, that  we  must  continue  even  though 
we  do  not  see  daylight  at  the  end  of  the 
timnel.  We  must  continue  our  efforts  to 
end  It,  and  we  must  continue  these  ef- 
forts in  every  way  we  possibly  can,  by 
speaking,  by  writing,  by  dissenting,  by 
watching,  by  studjdng  and  by  demon- 
strating peaceably,  and  perhaps  we  will 
find  a  key  in  our  search  at  some  time 
when  we  least  expect  it. 

Our  presentation  today  is  to  do  Just 
that:  to  try  again  to  state  the  case 
against  this  terrible  situation  in  which 
our  Nation  finds  Itself.  This  presenta- 
tion today  is  one  more  link  In  the  chain 
of  protests  that  must  continue  imttl  our 
military  involvement  In  Southeast  Asia 
has  ended.  We  must  not  lie  still  nor  al- 
low ourselves  to  be  quieted  by  the  fact 
that  the  casualties  have  fallen  slightly, 
or  that  the  war  is  not  In  the  headlines. 
We  must  continue  still  because  the  mat- 
ter is  so  monstrous. 

We  want  to  share  the  time  equitably 
among  all  those  who  are  Interested,  and 
give  adequate  time  to  all  who  would 
care  to  speak  and  to  say  what  Is  In  their 


hearts.  So  I  am  not  going  to  q^eak  at 

great  length,  but  will  shorUy  allow  time 
to  others  to  speak. 

At  the  outset,  I  want  to  say  this — and 
I  know  my  colleagues  agree — that  in  any 
criticism  of  American  actions  in  South- 
east Asia  we  want  to  express  nothing  but 
honor  for  the  boys  who  have  died  there, 
the  boys  who  have  been  wounded,  and 
the  boys  who  have  served  th^  coun- 
try faithfully  on  the  batUefleld. 

We  are  not  speaking  In  criticism  of 
them,  but  we  are  speaking  in  criticism  of 
that  woeful  leadership  In  our  diplomatic 
services  and  in  our  military  services  who 
made  the  choice  to  go  to  Vietnam  and 
still  continue  to  press  on  there,  adding  to 
the  mistake  that  was  made  initially. 

My  remarks  relate  to  the  overriding 
political  strategy,  the  "grand  design"  in 
this  Southeast  Asia  situation.  If  I  might 
use  the  words  of  Winston  CThurchill. 

It  is  very  important,  I  would  say,  to 
understand  the  backgroimd  of  Vietnam 
and  to  realize  that  after  World  War  n 
there  was  a  decline  of  colonialism  all 
over  the  world.  Western  nations  largely 
gave  up  their  colonies  at  that  time  and 
set  in  motion  a  current  of  history  lead- 
ing toward  the  freedom  of  the  former 
colonies. 

The  French  and  the  British  gave  up 
colonies  in  Africa. 

England  yielded  India  and  also 
Pakistan. 

The  Dutch  gave  up  their  hold  on 
Indonesia. 

The  United  States  accorded  independ- 
ence to  the  Philippines. 

It  is  very  unique  and  rather  strange 
that  only  two  colonies  of  any  consider- 
able consequence  In  the  world  did  not 
after  World  War  n,  secure  their  freedom 
from  Western  domination.  They  are  the 
Portuguese  colonies,  and  Vietnsmi. 

Is  it  not  peculiar — Is  It  not  signif- 
icant— that  in  those  two  colonies  which 
did  not  secure  their  freedom,  the  wars 
continue?  I  submit  that  the  reason  why 
wars  continue  there  is  that,  in  this  age  of 
freedom  for  colonies,  a  great  desire  wells 
up  among  the  colonial  people  to  realize 
their  own  Identity.  They  do  not  want  to 
see  foreign  flags  flying  on  the  flagpoles 
in  their  coimtrles.  They  want  to  see  their 
own  flag  flying  there  and  when  the  bands 
march  down  the  street,  they  want  to  see 
their  own  bands  marching  down  the 
street — ^not  foreign  bands.  They  want 
their  own  leaders  to  lead  the  parade,  not 
foreign  leaders. 

Besides  national  identity,  these  na- 
tions also  are  seeking  a  little  more  to  eat, 
a  few  more  tiles  with  whtcfil  they  can 
buUd  their  homes.  They  do/ not  want 
much.  This  is  a  universal  yearning 
throughout  all  of  the  imderdeveloped 
portions  of  the  world. 

The  basic  root  of  the  trouble  of  the 
United  States  In  Vietnam  Is  our  ftdlure 
to  perceive  this  strong  desire  throughout 
the  world,  amongst  most  of  mankind — 
amongst  2  billion  less  fortimate  souls. 

Instead  of  that,  the  United  States — 
and  a  great  deal  of  American  opinion, 
and  certainly  our  misguided  leaders, 
have  thought  that  the  problem  was  com- 
munism. In  this  country  we  have  a  par- 
anoia about  commimlsm  that  has  led  us 
into  this  disgraceful  sitiiaUon. 


Now,  admittedly,  communism  Is  a 
problem  for  us.  Admittedly,  communism 
is  a  dread.  Admittedly,  communism  has 
faults  and  in  most  all  respects  Is  a  very 
evil  doctrine,  indeed. 

We  failed  to  recognize  that.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  problem  of  communism,  that 
there  was  this  revolution  of  rising  ex- 
pectations abroad  in  many  lands  across 
the  seas. 

It  was  our  trouble  that  we  centered 
all  of  our  attention  on  communism  while 
failing  to  see  the  other  problem  of  human 
need  and  desire  for  independence.  We 
have  had  a  policy  based  upon  blindness. 
A  policy  based  on  blindness  will  never 
succeed. 

So  I  hope  we  learn  the  lecwon  which 
has  cost  us  44,000  dead.  It  is  tragic  that 
the  price  is  so  high  for  the  essential  \m- 
derstanding  of  the  world  that  we  face. 
Because  this  same  problem  that  exists  In 
Vietnam  exist;  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  world — ^in  Bolivia,  in  Chile,  in  Mauri- 
tania, in  Pakistan.  It  is  all  over  the  world 
and  it  is  the  same  problem  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  rising  expectations. 

While  we  should  recognize  commimlsm, 
we  must  not  focus  so  much  attenti(»i  on 
commimlsm  that  we  persistentiy  fail  to 
perceive  this  other  problem,  this  urge 
of  the  people  of  the  world  to  have  their 
own  Identity,  to  have  a  littie  more  to  eat 
and  a  littie  more  to  live  with  in  the  com- 
ing years.  The  Vietnamese  have  that 
problem,  yet  we  have  not  helped  them  one 
bit  vsrlth  it. 

That  ccoicludes  my  r«narks.  I  would 
be  glad  at  this  time  to  yield  to  others  who 
wish  to  speak  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  DOW.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  should  like  to  commend 
the  gentieman  from  New  York  for  taking 
this  time  to  discuss  the  most  pressing 
issue  before  our  Nation  and  the  world.  I 
have  reserved  an  hour's  special  order 
which  I  will  use  later  in  the  afternoon. 
But  I  simply  want  to  take  this  time  to 
point  out  that  there  has  been  introduced 
in  the  House,  with  some  27  cosponsors,  a 
House  concurrent  resolution  which  calls 
for  the  immediate  halt  to  United  States 
offensive  actions  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
for  the  withdrawal  of  sdl  American  forces 
by  June  30  of  this  year.  I  feel  it  essential 
that  the  Congress  exercise  Its  responsi- 
bility. The  administration  has  failed  to 
end  the  war.  We  must  continue  this  de- 
bate and  carry  it  to  the  country. 

I  think  the  Congress  must  respond  to 
the  majority  sentiment  in  the  United 
States.  The  latest  Gallup  poll  showed 
that  73  percent  of  the  Americtm  people 
believe  that  we  should  withdraw  from 
Southeast  Asia  this  year.  This  is  an  ob- 
jective which  I  hope  will  have  the  sup- 
port eventually  of  cdl  Members  of  this 
House  who  imderstand  what  this  tragic 
war  has  done  both  at  home  and  abroad 
to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DOW.  I  want  to  commend  the  gen- 
Ueman from  New  York,  who  has  been  in 
the  forefront  of  those  who  have  warned 
our  country  against  the  evils  of  the  Viet- 
nam involvement.  He  has  been  in  the 
forefront  for  many  years,  from  the  very 
beginning.  He  is  a  man  of  great  foresight. 
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Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  DOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Let  me  simply  say  In  re- 
sponse. If  I  may,  that  I  have  always 
been  proud  to  be  associated  with  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  in  this  effort  to 
make  the  Congress  understand  the  foUy 
of  Vietnam  and  the  tragic  consequences 
which  Jt  has  brought  to  our  coimtry  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr  Dow). 
has  demonstrated  great  courage  In  the 
po«iuon  he  has  taken  over  the  years  on 
chls  Issue. 

Mr.  8E3BERLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  8EXBERLINO.  I  would  like  also 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  for  a  very  courageous  and  a  very 
able  statement  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  other  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  RTAif)  for  the  resolution  which  he 
referred  to.  As  a  freshman  Member  of 
the  House,  this  Is  the  first  occasion  I 
have  had  to  address  the  House,  and. 
while  I  am  not  really  addressing  It  In  a 
true  sense.  I  would  like  to  add  a  couple 
of  remarks  to  what  the  gentleman  has 
said.  This  Issue,  In  my  opinion.  Is  the 
highest  priority  facing  the  Congress  and 
the  country  today  I  so  stated  during  my 
political  campaign,  and  I  Intend  to  make 
It  my  highest  priority  as  a  Member  of 
the  Hotue. 

So  many  efforts  have  been  made  in 
the  House  to  tackle  the  problem  of  end- 
ing the  war  In  Vietnam  that  I  could  only 
approach  the  question  with  a  sense  of 
profound  humility,  realizing  my  own  and 
our  collective  inadequacy. 

Yet  despite  the  failure  of  past  efforts 
to  place  a  terminal  date  on  American  In- 
volvement In  the  war.  I  believe  we  all 
have  a  profound  obligation  to  continue 
such  efforts. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  In  the  well 
and  the  other  gentlemen  for  continuing 
these  efforts. 

Not  only  Is  the  war  the  foremost  Issue 
facing  the  country,  we  cannot  talk 
about  eliminating  poverty  and  hunger, 
saving  our  environment,  providing  qual- 
ity education  for  our  children,  or  any  of 
the  other  problems  that  need  to  be 
solved,  until  we  end  our  involvement  In 
this  war. 

And  I  shotild  like  to  add  one  other 
things.  If  I  may  As  American  troop 
strength  In  Vietnam  continues  to  dimin- 
ish, so  does  the  strength  of  the  Amer- 
ican negotiating  position  and  the  abUlty 
of  the  US.  Oovemment  to  beu-gain  effec- 
tively either  with  the  Ooverxunent  of 
North  Vietnam  or  the  Oovemment  of 
South  Vietnam  At  the  present  time, 
however,  we  still  have  a  sufBdently  l«rfe 
■fftary  force  in  Vietnam  to  make  it  pos- 
iMe  to  reach  a  oease-flre  agreement 
with  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Vletcong 
if  we  will  make  a  commitment  to  with- 
draw our  forces  at  a  specified  earty  date 
For  ttiat  reason  I  support  the  resolution 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  and  I 
arte  other  Members  of  this  House  to  do 
Kkewlse. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 


Ohio.  I  will  say  that  he  Is  Uvtng  up  to  his 
advance  reputation. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentlenum  in  the  well  for  taking 
this  time  and  directing  his  attention 
to  probably  the  most  urgent  problem  the 
United  States  and  the  world  faces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  situation  in  South- 
east Asia,  as  we  begin  another  Congress, 
is  edged  with  tragedy.  It  it  also  a  matter 
of  increasing  urgency,  as  new  military 
moves — unknown  in  their  extent  and  im- 
authorized  by  Congress — take  place  be- 
hind a  screen  of  secrecy. 

The  folly  of  Vletnamlzation  is  shown 
by  this  obscure  military  campaign  we 
conduct  today  with  South  Vietnamese 
troops,  with  our  weapons  and  our  planes 
and  with  an  outdated  and  Increasingly 
dangerous  commitment. 

Vletnamlzation  was  originally  a  de- 
vice to  protect  our  troops  during  with- 
drawal. It  was  a  program  to  protect  our 
national  ego  from  the  realization  of 
failure.  Today  Vletnamlzation.  and  its 
assiunptlons.  are  an  Increasingly 
ominous  threat  to  world  peace. 

The  danger  of  Vletnamlzation  Is  that 
eventually  we  will  reach  a  point  where 
our  reduced  combat  forces  attract  enemy 
attacks  which  we  cannot  counter.  A  mili- 
tary assessment  on  our  part  may  lead 
someone — probably  a  field  commander — 
to  recommend  nuclear  weapons  to  pro- 
tect our  forces.  The  President,  and  the 
country,  will  then  face  a  crisis  so  grave 
that  one  fears  to  contemplate  It. 

Today  we  see  that  Vletnamlzation 
meant,  or  came  to  mean,  something  quite 
different  from  a  sequenced  withdrawal. 
Instead  of  winding  down  a  war,  we  are 
involved  In  spreading  the  fighting  into 
two  other  countries.  We  avoid  commit- 
ting ground  troops  ourselves,  but  that 
does  not  diminish  our  role. 

When  Judging  responsibility.  I  see 
little  difference  between  waging  a  war 
and  underwriting  one.  We  are  surely  as 
responsible  as  the  South  Vietnamese  for 
expanding  the  war  into  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia. 

Having  recognized  that  our  role  in  the 
tragic  war  in  Vietnam  was  an  error,  we 
are  faced  with  the  reaponsibllity  of  as- 
sessing how  that  error  began  and  how  it 
is  related  to  our  foreign  policy  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  My  ccHicluslon.  which 
I  want  to  discuss  today.  Is  that  unless  we 
are  prepared  to  dissect  our  Vietnam  pol- 
icy with  a  dispassionate  regard  for  its 
origins  In  our  attitudes  toward  the  rest 
of  the  world,  we  stand  in  even  greater 
danger  today  of  recommitting  that  same 
error  In  other  countries,  in  other  conti- 
nents and  imder  different,  but  parallel, 
circumstances  to  those  which  propelled 
us  Into  Vietnam. 

Our  role  in  Vietnam,  when  we  seek  its 
origins,  is  traceable  back  to  the  end  of 
World  War  n.  At  that  time,  we  were 
allied  with  the  French,  who.  having  been 
defeated  in  Exirope.  were  determined 
nonetheless  to  retain  their  colonial  on- 
pire.  Our  first  failure  was  to  ignore  the 
renewal  of  nationalism,  which  we  should 
have  known  well  from  ovir  own  Western 
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history,  and  which  was  sweeping  through 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

We  saw.  Instead,  an  ally.  Prance,  bat- 
tered from  its  humiliating  losses  in  Eu- 
rope, attempting  to  regain  its  prestige  by 
resuming  its  position  of  hegemony  in  Its 
prewar  colonial  areas.  The  tragedy  of 
Vietnam  began,  then,  with  the  same  urge 
which  later  brotight  Prance  to  tragedy  In 
Algeria.  It  was  a  fate  which  the  same 
Pr since  was  able  to  escape,  through  a 
more  enlightened  policy.  In  black  Africa 

This  renewed  determination  to  retain 
colonial  control  over  dLstant  and  alien 
areas  did  not  affect  Prance  alone.  Brit- 
ain. Portugal,  and  Belgium  each  believed 
its  prewar  world  would  start  again 
routinely  after  World  War  n.  Each  was 
eventually  disabused  of  this  notion.  This 
educational  process  works  slowly.  Brit- 
ain learned  first,  then  Prance,  and  Bel- 
gium. Now  Portugal  remains  alone  in  its 
resistance.  Or  rather,  almost  alone,  for 
the  United  States  still  falters  in  South- 
east Asia. 

The  irony  of  history  Is  that  the  United 
States,  which  for  so  long  abjured  colonial 
ambitions  should  have  become  a  force 
against  popular  revolutions  seeking  to 
replace  colonial  governments. 

This  pardoxlcal  role  Is  not  limited  to 
Vietnam.  We  still  accept  Portugal  as  a 
NATO  ally  which.  In  its  African  policy, 
resists  the  forces  of  self-determination. 
Our  Government's  role  in  Rhodesia,  cap- 
tured by  a  neocolonial  regime,  is  more 
responsive  to  the  subjugation  of  the  black 
majority  but  still  lacking  in  the  fervor 
I  would  like  to  see  In  my  coimtry  which, 
until  World  War  n,  showed  such  admir- 
able impatience  so  often  with  the  excuses 
to  the  colonial  rulers.  We  seem.  In  Rho- 
desia, to  be  willing  to  make  excuses  for 
the  neocoloniallsts  or  at  least  to  listen 
too  carefully  to  them. 

In  Latin  America,  where  the  danger  of 
missing  the  Vietnam  lesson  Is  most 
acute,  we  face  clnnmistances  for  which 
we  are  much  more  responsible.  There  we 
still  have.  If  only  In  a  derivative  sense, 
a  colonial  mode.  We  are,  more  than  any 
other  power,  the  quasi-colonial  power  In 
Latin  America.  We  still  dominate  much 
of  that  continent  In  every  way  except  by 
direct  control  of  the  governmental 
mechanism. 

We  have,  consequently,  earned  a  re- 
sponsibility for  the  present  tensions  In 
Latin  America  much  greater  than  any 
European  power.  We  show,  in  my  view, 
no  greater  understanding  today  of  those 
tensions  than  did  the  English  In  East 
Africa  in  the  late  1940's  and  the  early 
1950'8  or  the  Prench  In  either  Algeria  or 
Vietnam. 

We  seem  prepared  today  to  prize  sta- 
bility In  Inherently  unstable  situations 
in  Latin  America.  We  also  seem  most 
likely,  if  we  persist,  in  precipitating  ex- 
actly those  dangerous  political  crises  and 
temptations  wliich  our  policies  are  sup- 
posed to  prevent. 

A  recent  well-received  book  by  a  good 
friend.  Jerome  Levinson.  titled  "The  Al- 
liance That  Failed."  notes  that  Castro's 
Cuba,  whoee  presence  prompted  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress,  has  come  closer  than 
any  of  the  alliance  partners  in  reaching 
the  goals  of  distributing  the  wealth  of 
the  country  more  fairly  and  of  Insuring 
the  minima.]  fundaments  of  housing,  ed- 
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ucaOon,  and  medical  oare  from  which 
enlightened  and  healthy  societies  grow. 

Cuba,  Levinson  notes,  is  no  paradise: 
but  neither  is  Brazil  or  Paraguay  where 
much  lefis  evident  progress  toward  the 
tliun^e  goals  Is  found. 

When  we  view  Latin  America  today, 
I  hope  we  look  with  the  perspective  of 
my  country  which  has  lost  over  50,000 
of  its  own  men  In  a  futile  attempt  to 
intercede  on  the  wrong  side  in  civil  war 
In  Vietnam.  I  hope  that  we  never  face 
the  decision  of  Intervening  in  Klmllar 
wars  in  Latin  America  where  our  eco- 
nomic interests  are  much  more  direct  and 
where  our  resistance  to  change  might  be 
expected  to  be  even  more  entrenched. 
But  unless  we  abandon  the  folly  of  Vlet- 
namlzation we  shall  never  begin  to  un- 
derstand the  problems  of  Latin  America, 

Today  we  should  be  reexamining  the 
lores  which  took  us  into  Southeast  Asia 
a  quarter  century  ago. 

We  should  assess  those  aspects  of  our 
national  character  and  temperament 
which  convinced  us  we  had  vital  Interests 
to  protect  In  South  Vietnam  In  the  mld- 
1»50'8. 

We  should  ask  where  and  how  we 
agreec.  to  fight  this  incredibly  wrong  war 
IT  the  1960'8. 

Instead  of  this  national  reexamination, 
we  compound  the  folly.  Instead  of  seek- 
ing ways  of  avoiding  other  Vietnams 
elsewhere  in  the  world,  we  persevere  In 
seeking  victory  where  none  is  possible  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

The  peoples  of  Latin  America,  the 
Middle  E&st.  and  Africa  look  to  us  for 
inspiration,  for  assistance,  for  reassur- 
ance. We  offer,  in  return,  a  dogged  con- 
centration on  a  comer  of  the  world 
without  great  meaning  to  our  coimtry 
or  our  national  fortune. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  I  want  to  commmd  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Dow) 
for  this  effort  to  discuss  the  issue  of 
Tletoam,  because  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  anything  more  critical  than  our  with- 
drawal. I  should  like  to  make  some 
remarks  in  connection  with  this  matter 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  rise  in 
support  of  the  statements  of  my  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Dow,  Mr.  Mikva,  and  Mr. 
Rtan. 

Americans  have  been  fighting  an  un- 
just war  in  Indochina  now  for  nearly  two 
decades.  That  war  is  destroying  our 
youth,  sapping  our  energies  and  weaken- 
ing our  national  purpose.  Yet,  at  the 
same  time  It  has  brought  forth  a  group 
of  courageous  young  men  and  women — 
men  and  women  who  have  said  no  to  the 
Ulllng,  no  to  the  draft  and  no  to  the 
annual  expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars 
in  support  of  an  uncontrollable  \JS.  mili- 
tary machine. 

In  fact,  it  is  the  youth  of  our  Nation 
who  have  had  the  greatest  firsthand  ex- 
perience on  this  war.  It  was  young  boys 
of  18  and  19  who,  acting  on  orders  from 
older  men,  killed  women  and  babies  at 
Mylal,  of  which  Congressman  STRArroif 
spoke  In  his  special  order,  scoring  the  dis- 
nalssal  of  the  charges  against  General 


Koster.  Nor  was  Mylal  an  isolated  inci- 
dent. Young  returning  veterans  have  or- 
ganized a  series  of  hearings  across  this 
country  to  take  testimony  from  Vietnam 
veterans  about  war  crimes  which  they 
personally  witnessed.  The  eyewitness  ac- 
counts of  atrocities  against  the  pec^le  of 
Vietnam  are  piling  up  at  a  sickening 
rate — stories  of  babies  murdered,  of  men 
and  women  tortured  by  having  telephone 
wire  attached  to  their  breasts  and  geni- 
tals, of  civilians  wantonly  shot  down. 

Ttie  testimony  comes  not  from  quote 

the    enemy,"    but    from    hundreds    of 

young  Americans  sick  in  heart  and  in 

conscience  at  the  kind  of  war  th^  were 

drafted  in,x>— a  war  that  Is  still  going  on. 

These  young  men  who  were  in  Vietnam 
are  challenging  that  war,  and  this  Is  per- 
haps an  even  more  significant  develop- 
ment than  the  massive  student  protests 
that  swept  the  college  campuses  in  the 
past  few  years.  We  have  been  told  that 
President  Ivixon  has  successfully  defused 
the  antiwar  protest  movement.  We  are 
told  that  he  is  winding  down  the  war,  and 
getting  the  groimd  troops  out.  He  is,  in 
fact,  trying  to  anesthetize  the  American 
people  against  the  continuing  horror  of 
the  war  by  limiting  the  UJ8.  ground  role 
even  as  he  escalates  our  air  involvement 
in  North  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia, 
and  in  secrecy  which  we  in  Congress  can- 
not tolerate.  The  Incursions  Into  the  con- 
gressional war  power  and  now  a  muz- 
zling on  our  free  press  Indicate  the  depth 
to  which  this  attempt  at  anesthetizing 
will  go,  and  indicate  at  the  same  time 
the  extent  of  the  problem  with  which 
this  Congress  must  deal.  It  is  a  perverse 
morality  that  would  have  us  think  that 
dropping  bombs  on  women  and  children 
whom  you  do  not  see  Is  somehow  superior 
to  killing  them  face  to  face.  It  is  true 
that  a  bombardier,  from  his  position  high 
in  the  sky,  is  protected  from  seeing  the 
burning  flesh,  the  blood  and  the  twisted 
bodies,  whereas  the  foot  soldier  is  not, 
but  for  the  victims  death  is  death. 

On  January  18  the  New  York  Times 
ran  a  letter  from  a  soldier  in  Qui  Nhon, 
Vietnam,  which  I  would  like  to  read  to 
you.  It  said: 
To  the  Editor  : 

When  I  was  at  home  I  was  told  of  the 
great  battles  of  Tet  1968.  Hue,  Hamburger 
HiU  and  Cambodia.  Now  that  I  am  here  In 
Vietnam  I  am  tolcl  of  the  glorious  attempts 
to  rescue  prisoners,  the  fantastic  success  of 
the  Vletnamlzation  program,  that  troop 
morale  Is  better  than  last  year,  and  that  we 
win  all  go  home  eventually. 

But  today  an  old  Vietnamese  man  was 
run  over  and  killed  by  an  Am«-lcan  Jeep. 
Yesterday  a  boy  klUed  bis  friend  by  throw- 
ing a  "disarmed"  grenade  at  him  In  fun.  On 
Christmas  Eve  a  squad  ambushed  part  of  Its 
own  platoon  by  mistake.  And  last  month 
heroin  addiction  was  the  second  highest  re- 
portable disease  here. 

We  are  no  longer  gloriously  lighting  an 
enemy.  We  are  tragically  destroying  cur- 
selves.  The  deaths  of  today,  although  feww 
In  number,  are  more  tragic  than  before  be- 
cause they  are  Inflicted  by  flfteen-year-old 
girls  selling  heroin  at  the  PX,  and  mlnos 
set  by  some  other  OI,  and  "unlofided" 
weapons. 

While  you  are  talking  of  "a  Just  peace," 
of  reduced  casualty  rates,  and  of  all  the  mag- 
nificent plans  to  end  this  conflict,  your  sons 
are  being  physically  and  morally  corrupted 
by  your  war. 

It  saddens  m«  to  think  that  when  I  go 


home  In  August,  someone  else  will  have  to 
take  my  place. 

It  is  Signed,  "Capt  B.  C.  Ewlng." 

It  is  an  outcry  such  as  this  which 
makes  us  remember  that  the  greatest 
casualty  of  this  war  is  our  own  youth. 

I  note  that  my  colleague.  Mr.  Momr- 
ooMxsT,  spoke  to  the  House  on  Febru- 
ary 1,  and  stated  his  evaluation  of  the 
Vietnam  situation.  Th&t  speech,  and  the 
recent  speeches  of  many  other  public 
figures,  have  emphasized  the  importance 
of  the  plight  of  UjS.  POW'b  in  North 
Vietnam.  Mr.  MoirrcoiczET  said  then, 
and  I  quote: 

The  plight  of  Amerloan  FOWa  .  .  .  con- 
tinues to  be  the  thorniest  problem  at  the 
entire  South  East  Asia  situation  facing  the 
Amertoan  people. 

We,  of  course,  are  concerned  with  this 
plight,  but  it  must  be  seen  in  much 
broader  terms.  The  POW's  are  a  coitral 
issue — but  who  constitutes  the  bulk  of 
UJ3.  POW's?  lii  it  merely  the  378  men 
held  in  camps  in  North  Vietnam? 

No,  it  is  all  300,000  of  our  Armed  Forces 
there— all  of  our  young  men  fighting  this 
war — are  prisoners  of  war — ^prisoners  of 
misguided  n.S.  war  policy.  They  have 
been  killed,  they  have  been  mutilated, 
both  physically  and  psychologically,  over 
the  long  years  of  this  war.  One  aspect  of 
this  tragedy  which  cannot  be  under- 
estimated is  the  shocking  prevalence  oi 
drug  use  by  soldiers  in  the  field.  This  to 
me  is  a  sad  commentary  on  troop  morale, 
and  further  evidence  of  the  damaging 
effects  of  the  war  on  our  yotmg  men.  Esti- 
mates vary  on  exact  percentages  of  drug 
usage,  but  when  at  least  50  percent  of 
our  soldiers  have  used  drugs  and  at  least 
30  percent  have  used  them  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  having  a  personal  problem 
with  the  situation  then  something  is  seri- 
ously wrong.  It  Is  in  this  Government's 
power  to  end  this  devastating  situation, 
and  to  free  every  one  of  these  POW's  by 
simply  ordering  them  home  now.  If  this 
were  done,  most  of  our  other  most  press- 
ing problems  in  Southeast  Asia  would  be 
alleviated,  including  the  problem  of  the 
378    POW's    identified    by    Mr.    Momt- 

OOMXET. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  the  power 
to  end  this  war.  The  inordinate  power  of 
the  President  and  the  executive  branch — 
power  that  can  shroud  escalation  and 
troop  concentrations  in  secrecy,  silence 
our  free  press,  and  today  begin  to  pro- 
duce military  rationale  as  Justification 
for  its  extraordinary  abuse  of  power — 
that  power  scKnetimes  makes  one  forget 
that  the  makers  of  the  Constitution  set 
up  a  system  of  checks  and  balances  which 
gave  Congress  the  right  to  declare  war. 
Congress  never  declared  this  war,  It  ab- 
dicated its  responsibility  to  the  White 
House,  but  it  can  undeclare  the  war  and 
this  is  what  must  be  done  in  this  session 
of  Congress. 

Many  attempts  to  do  that  have  already 
been  introduced  at  this  early  stage  in 
the  92d  Congress.  My  own  resolution 
calling  on  the  President  to  withdraw  all 
troops  from  Indochina  by  July  4  of  this 
year,  the  resolution  to  pull  out  by  June 
30  of  this  year  sponsored  by  Congressman 
Rtav  and  others.  Congressman  Biiro- 
HAK's  bill  on  Cambodia,  the  Hatfleld- 
Chureh   bill   In   the   Senate— all   have 
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many  cospoiuon  and  an  ar«  attcmpto 
to  undeclare  thla  war  which  has  been  to 
widely  repudiated  at  all  levels  of  Ameri- 
can society.  I  urge  this  body  "to  get  It 
together"  and  to  Join  In  support  of  theee 
efforts  to  end  the  war  now. 

Mr.  DOW.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  for  her  for  Tery  discern- 
ing remarks. 

Mr.  8CHWENOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  DOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
want  to  Join  my  colleagues  In  commend- 
ing the  gentleman  from  New  York  for 
taking  this  time  and  leading  this  dis- 
cussion that  is  so  needed.  I  have  known 
his  feelings  about  Vietnam  especially 
when  he  was  speaking  out  a  long  time 
ago  and  when  tt  took  a  lot  of  nerve,  more 
nerve  than  It  does  today.  So,  I  know  how 
deeply  he  feels  when  he  Is  talking  to  us 
about  It.  We  have  shared  the  concern 
and  Interest  here  and  I  am  glad  to  add 
a  word  of  encouragement  to  the  gentle- 
man's objective  In  the  hope  of  getting  a 
better  understanding  of  this  total  prob- 
lem, not  only  as  it  relates  to  the  people 
In  South  and  North  Vietnam,  but  as  It 
relates  to  the  people  of  Indochina  and  as 
It  relates  to  my  own  country. 

This  morning  I  had  the  chance  again 
to  meet  a  distinguished  lady  from  Viet- 
nam Senator  Pauline  Van  Tho  who 
serves  In  the  Senate  of  South  Vietnam. 
She  Is  visiting  here  and  she  was  In  this 
building.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  visit 
with  her  and  she  shares  some  of  the 
concerns  that  we  have.  She  is  bothered 
because  so  much  has  been  spent  in  so 
many  ways  by  her  own  people  and  by 
us  and  there  is  still  so  much  misunder- 
standing or  lack  of  appreciation  of  the 
problem.  One  problem  she  put  her  finger 
on  and  I  think  all  of  us  ought  to  know 
about  It,  and  that  Is  the  importance  of 
the  cultures  In  those  areas  that  we  have 
been  Ignoring  She  called  again,  as  Colo- 
nel Bey  did  when  we  were  over  there 
with  the  volunteers  for  a  program  to 
help  them  reestablish,  strengthen,  en- 
courage and  broaden  their  culture  and, 
then,  as  Colonel  Bey  said,  we  would  be 
more  willing  to  accept  you  and  the  things 
you  stand  for  and  then  you  could  help  us 
arrange  for  a  marriage  of  American 
technology  to  Asian  culture.  This  Asian 
culture  is  really  their  church  or  religion 
and  Just  as  our  Judeo-Chrlstlan  reUglon 
is  Important  to  us  it  Is  important  to 
them.  So  this  Is  reflected  time  and  time 
again  as  we  seek  to  do  this  sort  of  thing 
which  you  are  doing  here. 

I  am  glad  you  have  taken  this  lea<ler- 
ship  and  I  am  glad  you  are  continuing  to 
pursue  this  question — I  hope  it  will  be 
pursued  m  an  intelligent  and  fair  man- 
ner. 

Based  upon  my  continuing  study  and 
growing  Interest,  my  committee  the  vol- 
unteers for  Vietnam  has  made  recom- 
mendations to  the  President.  We  made 
recommendations  on  the  first  trip  which 
was  in  November  1967  and  reported  to 
President  Johnson  and  stated  then  the 
one  great  need  was  to  change  the  pro- 
gram called  "search  and  destroy"  to 
"clear  and  hold."  That  change  is  com- 
ing and  I  am  glad.  It  is  going  to  make 
ui  kx>k  better  and  make  our  job  easier. 


But,  as  I  look  at  this  total  picture  and 
as  I  read  about  the  world  travels  and  as 
I  note  our  own  capability  and  capacity  to 
lead.  I  think  wtiat  a  shame  It  is  that  we 
think  we  can  solve  these  kinds  of  prob- 
lems with  guns  alone. 

The  problem  in  Vietnam,  like  so  many 
other  problems,  indeed  the  problems  of 
this  Nation  in  1776  was  a  political  prob- 
lem and  a  social  condition,  because  we 
beld  certain  convictions  alwut  certain 
btalc  freedoms  and  rights  and  obliga- 
tions and  we  believed  in  them  and  were 
willing  to  flght  for  them.  True,  some- 
times we  made  many  mistakes  and  we 
are  still  making  mistakes  as  we  wrestle 
with  this  evolvement  of  these  basic  free- 
doms and  the  extension  of  those  free- 
doms in  my  own  country.  This  has  led 
me  to  recall  that  President  Johnson  In 
the  first  100  days  of  the  Presidency  when 
he  held  a  press  conference  and  said  that 
this  was  a  great  and  continuing  tragedy. 

In  answer  to  a  question  oa  foreign 
[X>llcy  he  said: 

There  sr*  130  nstlooi  In  the  world  with 
which  we  do  buslneas,  so  we  have  130  differ- 
ent foreign  policies 

He  spoke  the  truth,  but  it  Is  also  a 
tragedy.  What  America  needs  is  one  for- 
eign policy.  I  think  that  Vietnam  demon- 
strates this  need  of  a  foreign  policy  tliat 
Is  designed  to  established  the  basic  free- 
doms— I  think  there  are  five  of  them — 
and  then  evolve  programs  for  their  ex- 
tension. We  know  from  history  that  as 
theee  freedoms  are  ciiltlvated  and  used 
and  extended,  well-being  and  prosperity 
oomes  to  a  people.  That  has  been  our 
history.  And  If  we  Just  look  at  this  we 
could  see  a  program  and  a  plan  that 
could  be  applied  in  Vietnam. 

Let  me  tell  you  something  that  is 
working  over  there,  a  plus,  something  to 
build  on:  When  we  went  there  we  got 
Involved  militarily  under  President  Ken- 
nedy, and  20  percent  of  the  boys  sind  girls 
in  the  grade  ranges  between  the  first  and 
fifth  grades  of  school  were  In  school. 
Tbday  over  80  percent  of  them  are  In 
school.  They  are  learning  to  read  and 
they  are  learning  about  things  around 
them.  They  are  growing  mentally,  and 
this  policy  can  help  solve  that  problem, 
the  Individual  problem  Just  as  we  have  it 
In  our  Nation,  because  we  are  helping 
make  people  more  intelligent  and  we 
should  be  proud  of  this.  We  have  also  ex- 
tended and  helped  the  high  school  level 
of  the  people,  and  we  have  done  so  with 
higher  education,  but  not  enough. 

Here  Is  an  area  where  we  have  the  abil- 
ity to  help  and  believe  in. 

Let  us  also  take  agriculture.  Seventy 
percent  of  the  17  minion  people  in  South 
Vietnam  are  farmers.  This  is  the  great 
rice  basin  of  Asia,  tremendous  productive 
land,  and  there  we  have  the  capacity  to 
help  them  Improve  their  ability  to  pro- 
duce. We  have  been  told  by  scientists  that 
In  many  of  these  areas  the  rice  produc- 
tion could  be  increased  four-  to  10-fold, 
and  this  would  help  alleviate  hunger 
where  hunger  is  most  prevalent. 

Well,  we  are  doing  sometlilng  here 
also.  We  have  a  bunch  of  farmers  over 
there,  extension  service  people,  130  of 
them,  and  they  are  helping  the  people, 
and  they  are  having  a  great  Influence. 
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We  went  Into  Can  Tho  Province  there 
3  years  ago,  and  at  that  time  they  had 
one  tractor  in  the  whole  province,  an 
area  about  the  size  of  three  counties  In 
the  State  of  Iowa.  This  time  we  went 
there  they  had  197  tractors,  and  they 
were  using  new  varieties  of  rice.  They 
had  in  many  areas  doubled  and  quad- 
rupled their  production  of  rice. 

You  see.  these  are  programs  that  many 
can  appreciate. 

Let  me  cite  you  an  example  of  one 
little  community.  They  suggested  that  we 
go  there  because  they  wanted  us  to  see 
how  these  little  commimities  could  pro- 
tect themselves  against  Communist  ter- 
rorists that  were  troubling  things  there. 
It  was  very  interesting  to  see  this,  and 
the  thing  that  stood  out  to  me  was  a  little 
compound  which  was  apparently  new, 
and  I  asked  the  elderly  gentleman  wlui 
was  our  guide.  I  said,  "What  Is  In  there?" 
He  said:  "I  must  show  you  what  Is  In 
there."  And  there  was  a  WesUnghouse 
generator  furnishing  electricity  for  the 
very  first  time  In  the  history  of  that  com- 
munity to  furnish  lights,  and  they  had 
137  homes  benefiting  from  this  plant, 
and  they  were  paying  for  this  Just  as  REA 
is  paid  for  in  Iowa. 

Well,  that  community  Is  sold  on  us.  I 
asked  the  gentleman  that  was  taking  us 
around  what  the  attitude  of  his  people 
was  toward  America.  He  said  "Better 
now."  I  said,  "Will  you  explain  that?"  He 
said,  "Before,  you  had  a  policy  called 
'searoh  and  destroy."  Now,  he  was  talk- 
ing in  his  own  language,  and  we  were 
carrying  on  our  conversation  through  an 
interpreter,  and  he  said,  "Now.  you  have 
clear  and  hold.  Now  we  believe  we  know 
which  side  Is  right." 

80  you  see  here  is  evidence  of  the 
power  when  we  do  the  right  thing. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  has  taken  the  lead  In  a  dis- 
cussion of  this  problem.  I  think  this  will 
lead  to  something  constructive  and  help 
make  us  look  better,  make  us  look  like 
the  Americans  that  we  really  are,  basi- 
cally good.  And  if  we  sell  the  world  on 
that  factor  then  the  world  will  again 
know,  as  Uncoln  has  said,  and  so  bril- 
liantly in  his  time,  and  in  a  difficult  time, 
too,  "We  can  be  the  hope  of  the  world." 

Again  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  he 
is  doing  a  fine  thing  In  leading  this  dis- 
cussion, and  I  hope  It  continues  on,  be- 
cause out  of  this  kind  of  a  leading  and 
this  kind  of  intelligent  discussion  can 
come  some  answers  that  we  must  find 
that  are  better  answers  than  we  have  evi- 
denced so  far  in  the  solution  of  that 
tragedy,  that  tragic  situation  In  Indo- 
china, and  especially  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that 
he  himself  has  been  a  leader  in  this  cru- 
cial Issue  for  a  long  time.  I  can  recall 
being  a  cosponsor  with  him  of  a  film— 
It  must  have  been  3  or  4  years  ago— 
on  this  issue  and  I  can  say  with  him 
that  this  was  presented  at  a  time  when 
it  was  not  so  popular  to  be  in  the  fore- 
front on  this  issue. 

So  I  admire  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
as  a  man  of  courage  and  as  a  man  of 
great  conscience  and  it  is  heart  warm- 
ing to  have  you  here.  sir. 
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Ur.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  IX) W.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
oommend  the  all-too-few  Members  of 
the  House  who  are  here  today  on  this 
occasion. 

I  am  one  of  the  first  representatives 
of  a  movement  for  a  new  Congress.  Peo- 
ple sent  me  here  to  stop  this  war.  The 
effience  of  the  whole  movement  for  a 
new  Congress  is  to  restore  the  decency 
and  the  dignity  of  this  House — to  once 
again  assert  Its  constitutional  power  to 
declare  war,  and  to  finance  a  war. 

With  the  repeal  of  the  Tonkin  reso- 
lution, which  WM  adopted  by  this  House, 
but  long  since  repealed  by  the  other 
body— It  was  repealed  in  this  chamber  on 
December  31, 1970 — no  legal  Justification 
of  any  sort  exists  for  the  war  that  is  now 
being  carried  on  in  a  clandestine 
manner. 

I  recall  my  last  day  in  Saigon  In 
June  1969.  The  sights  I  saw  in  that 
tragic  land,  all  caused  by  American 
brutality,  caused  me  to  change  the  whole 
course  of  my  life.  I  did  change  my  life 
to  come  here  and  to  try  somehow  to  force 
the  Congress  to  face  up  to  its  duty.  Now, 
19  months  after  I  saw  Saigon,  what  is 
happening?  The  killing  goes  on.  We 
hear  nothing  about  this  new  war  in 
Cambodia  or  Laos.  My  mail  comes  in 
day  after  day— "What  are  you  doing, 
Mr.  Congressman,  to  stop  tlds  war?" 

I  spoke  to  a  constituent  just  a  half 
hour  ago  on  the  telephone  and  I  had  to 
tell  him  that  I,  as  a  Congressman,  know 
nothing  new  about  this  war.  I  know 
nothing  now  that  I  did  not  know  before. 
We  are  blacked  out — we.  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  are  blacked  out. 

Therefore,  I  say  there  is  no  Justifica- 
tlOTi  in  any  legal  sense  for  the  continua- 
tion of  this  war. 

All  of  us,  I  think,  have  known  for  a 
long  time  that  this  war  violates  every 
moral  principle  of  all  those  traditions  of 
Christianity  and  Judaism  and  ethical  hu- 
manism— those  traditions  concerning  the 
norms  of  a  just  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  these  people — 
all  too  few — to  make  a  coalition,  and  an 
sUlance  to  do  three  things : 

First,  to  demand  a  political  settiement 
of  this  war. 

Second,  to  reassert  the  inherent  con- 
stitutional power  of  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Third,  to  make  war  on  war. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts who  came  to  this  body  with 
tremendous  credentials  for  the  issue  to 
which  he  has  addressed  his  remarks. 

He  is  living  up  to  those  credentials 
fully,  according  to  our  expectations,  and 
we  are  delighted  to  have  his  testimony 
here. 

While  I  have  a  litUe  more  time.  If  any 
other  Member  would  care  to  offer  re- 
marks at  this  time,  1  would  be  glad  to 
yield. 

I  am  troubled  that  there  are  not  more 
Members  here  to  participate  in  this  dis- 
cussion because  It  deserves  much  more 
attention  than  It  is  receiving. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall)  .  Under  previous  order  of  the  House, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mzkva) 
Is  recognized  for  60  minutes 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  deep  sense  of  frustration  and  anguish 
that  I  join  my  colleagues  today  in  an- 
other attempt  to  get  this  Congress  and 
this  administration  to  openly  deal  with 
the  problems  of  Southeast  Asia  and  the 
war  we  are  waging  there.  We  continue 
to  pretend  that  good  things  are  happen- 
ing which  win  provide  a  happy  ending 
to  this  tragedy.  It  Is  not  true. 

For  the  past  5  years  the  only  constant 
elements  In  our  foreign  policy  toward 
Southeast  Asia  have  been  continued  pur- 
suit of  a  military  solution,  and  a  con- 
tinued effort  to  keep  the  war  out  of  the 
public's  eye  to  the  greatest  extent  pos- 
sible. The  latest  manifestation  of  the 
latter  is  '  VletnEunlzation,"  which  is  so 
commonly  credited  with  successfully  "de- 
fusing" the  war  issue.  By  definition,  the 
administration's  entire  poUcy  of  Viet- 
namlzatlon  and  aUeged  disengagement 
Is  a  cynical  sham.  As  we  withdraw  a  por- 
tion of  our  massive  forces  from  Vietnam, 
we  Increase  the  firepower  per  man,  and 
the  level  of  violence  Inflicted  on  the 
people  of  Southeast  Asia  continues  un- 
abated. We  continue  to  kiU,  but  do  it  by 
proxy,  using  yeUow  men  instead  of  white 
and  black  men  to  carry  the  Instruments 
of  death  we  provide  them,  while  we 
"withdraw"  to  a  poUtlcally  safe  distsmce. 
The  administration's  position  may  be  po- 
litically safe,  but  It  is  far  from  being 
moraUy  secure. 

Over  the  past  10  years,  our  massive 
presence  in  an  alien  country  has  totally 
disrupted  the  entire  economy  and  social 
fabric  of  the  nation  we  say  we  seek  to 
save.  Indiscriminate  bombing  and  na- 
palm attacks  have  kiUed  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  civilians,  tearing  families 
apart  and  leaving  miUions  of  i^ldows,  or- 
phans, and  refugees.  Innumerable  Eicres 
of  productive  land  have  been  laid  waste, 
disrupting  the  ecological  balance  of  a 
whole  region,  and  upsetting  the  agricul- 
tural capabUlty  of  South  Vietnam.  Our 
contribution  to  the  eventual  solution  of 
the  problems  of  Vietnam,  many  of  which 
we  have  aggravated,  is  VietnamizaUon — 
which  is  to  say  Lhat,  for  reasons  of  po- 
litical expediency,  we  turn  over  our 
weapons  of  destruction  to  Vietnamese 
troops  trained  and  equipped  by  us  to 
carry  on  our  crusade  against  the  yeUow 
peril  from  the  north. 

VietnamizaUon  constitutes  a  repre- 
hensible shirking  of  the  responsibility 
we  should  bear  for  bringing  peace  to  a 
terribly  torn  subcontinent.  Withdrawal, 
as  an  alternative  to  negotiations  directed 
toward  a  fiuidamental  political  solution 
of  the  jinderlying  poUtical  problem,  does 
not  advance  the  prospect  for  lasting 
peace  in  Indochina  and  is  Uttie  more 
than  a  cruel  hoax.  We  must  not  permit 
the  administration  to  "defuse"  the  war 
by  these  means. 

The  only  iwceptable  path  is  to  begin 
to  deal  with  the  underlying  problems  we 
have  never  faced,  for  aU  our  bullets  and 
bombs.  The  war  must  be  ended,  not 
merely  our  physical  presence.  A  realistic 
political  settiement  must  be  reached, 


which  win  assure  the  people  that  which 
they  have  never  enjoyed  in  aU  the  years 
we  have  been  waging  war  in  their  coun- 
try: the  right  to  live  their  lives  in  peace, 
governed  by  men  of  their  own  choosing 
regardless  of  whether  they  are  acceptable 
to  us.  Whatever  else  we  have  done  In 
the  past  10  years  of  miUtary  effort,  we 
have  not  advanced  that  goal  one  whit. 
Just  as  this  was  the  only  legitimate  jus- 
tification for  our  presence  in  Vietnam 
initially,  it  remains  the  only  Justification 
for  our  withdrawal.  Vletnamlzation  does 
not  promote  that  end,  and  is  therefore 
an  imacceptable  basis  for  disengagement. 
We  cannot  sit  quietiy  by  while  the  Pres- 
ident, in  "defusing"  America's  partici- 
pation in  the  war,  compromises  Ameri- 
ca's conscience. 

Since  Vletnamlzation  has  become  a 
part  of  the  administration's  lexicon, 
the  war  has  expanded  to  Cambodia,  and 
now  to  Laos.  We  have  witnessed  a  black- 
out of  news  that  is  bottomed,  not  on 
security  of  ou:*  troops,  but  on  efforts  to 
keep  the  facts  from  the  American  peo- 
ple. We  have  witnessed  a  "brownout" 
of  dialog  about  the  war  from  the  poUti- 
cal leadership  of  the  coimtry.  We  have 
not  beard  any  solution  to  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia,  secret  or  otherwise,  nor 
have  we  heard  an  end  to  the  American 
agony  that  has  torn  us  apart  for  so  many 
years. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  my  coUeague 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  KAffrtmam). 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  am  pleased  to 
join  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Dow)  and  other  coUeagues  in  their  re- 
marks today,  and  as  one  Member  I  would 
like  to  welcome  back  the  genUeman  from 
New  Yoi*,  and  I  observe  with  admira- 
tion that  he  has  lost  none  of  his  zeal  and 
quest  in  his  opposition  to  this  tragic  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  prospect  of  escalation 
of  America's  military  involvement  in 
Indochina — again  we  are  told  that  this 
Is  necessary  to  secure  the  safety  of  our 
ground  combat  forces  in  Vietnam.  We 
have  been  given  assurances  that  this  ad- 
ministration Is  committed  to  the  with- 
drawal of  our  troops  and  it  Is  repeated 
ad  nauseam  ih&t  such  withdrawal  Is 
made  possible  by  the  continued  presence 
of  our  troops  In  Vietnam  and  our  logistic 
support  and  air  strikes  in  Cambodia, 
Laos,  and  ThaUand.  We  are  asked  who 
win  protect  our  troois  if  we  withdraw 
immediately  or  by  a  reasonable  date 
certain. 

As  Congressmen,  we  are  petitioned  to 
Join  in  demands  that  Hanoi  respond  to 
the  plight  of  wives  and  families  of  our 
prisoners  of  war,  but  we  who  seek  an  end 
to  America's  presence  in  Indochina  are 
not  prolonging  the  misery  of  these  un- 
fortunate Americans.  Our  prisoners  of 
war  win  be  released  when,  and  only 
when,  we  withdraw  aU  of  our  forces  from 
Indochina,  but,  meanwhUe,  let  us  un- 
derstand the  policy  that  makes  prisoners 
of  war  and  that  continues  to  add  to  the 
number  of  Americans  held  prisoner  in 
North  Vietnam.  It  Is  the  administration 
ix>licy  of  bombing  the  North,  continued 
In  a  smaUer  degree  from  the  Jc^inson 
administration's  similar  policy.  It  is  then 
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our  own  bombing  and  anreiBlon  against 
tbe  people  oX  North  Vietnam  that  craatcs 
prisoners  of  war.  It  Is  this  administra- 
tion and  the  last  administration  that  put 
thoee  men  there.  They,  and  they  alone, 
are  responsible.  Further  aggression  can 
but  add  to  the  number. 

The  Nation  waited  until  this  morning 
for  official  word  as  to  a  new  military  ini- 
tiative launched  Into  Laos.  American 
newsmen  were  under  a  news  embargo 
which  prevented  them  from  learning  of 
events  already  reported  by  foreign  cor- 
respondents around  the  world  and  by  the 
press  in  Saigon.  Why  was  the  American 
public  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Icept  In  the  dark?  It  Is  reported 
that  Oeneral  Abrams  ordered  the  em- 
bargo and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
President  himself  was  not  advised  of  this 
new  initiative.  Has  the  executive  branch 
also  lost  control  over  our  military  high 
command?  It  is  no  surprise  that  Con- 
gress is  not  consulted — this  body  abdi- 
cated its  constitutional  responsibility  to 
authorize  the  commitment  at  armed 
forces  to  foreign  lands  long  ago.  It  is 
high  time  we  asserted  our  authority 
again. 

The  framers  of  our  Constitution  spe- 
cifically and  deliberately  gave  Congress 
the  exclusive  power  to  commit  armed 
forces  to  foreign  lands  with  the  excep- 
tion of  certain  emergencies  in  which  the 
President  might  act  on  an  interim  basis. 
In  the  interest  ot  expediency  Congress 
has  allowed  this  power  to  erode  in  recent 
years.  The  justifications  for  our  Involve- 
ment in  Korea,  Lebanon  in  1937.  Cuba 
in  1962.  the  Dominican  Republic  In  1965 
and  Vietnam  all  stress  theories  which 
establish  circumstances  under  which  a 
President  may  send  armed  forces 
abroad — but  the  limits  of  such  power 
have  been  Ignored. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  erosion 
of  congressional  power  to  Initiate  armed 
conflict  Is  attributable  to  America's  lack 
of  experience  In  accommodating  our  con- 
stitutional system  to  expedients  in  for- 
eign policymaking.  In  an  atmosphere  of 
real  or  Imagined  crises  and  fearful  of 
causing  irreparable  harm  to  our  security, 
post  World  Waw  n  Congresses  acquiesced 
in  the  Judgment  of  executive  expertise. 
Confnxited  by  the  awesome  complexity 
of  post  war  secxulty,  Congress  rubber 
stamped  all  proposals  generated  by  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Defense  and 
appropriated  the  funds  requested.  One 
President  sifter  another  sent  our  forces 
into  foreign  lands  giving  only  token  rec- 
ofimltion  to  the  authority  vested  by  the 
Constitution  in  the  Congress. 

I  reject  the  claims  that  Presidential 
power  to  send  troops  Into  combat  Is 
derived  from  collective  security  treaties 
which  were  ratified  by  only  one  house  of 
Congress.  But  eren  the  terms  of  these 
treaties  provide  that  in  the  event  of 
armed  attack  on  any  member  the  com- 
mon defense  provisions  shall  be  carried 
out  by  the  parties  in  accordance  with 
their  respective  constitutional  processes. 
I  also  reject  the  concept  of  implied 
authoiteation  through  subsequent  appro- 
prlatlonfl  and  congressional  Inaction. 
The  fact  that  Congress  has  been  coerced 
Into  appropriating  fimds  to  protect 
troops  already  committed  does  not  con- 


stitute ratification  of  executive  Initia- 
tives. The  Supreme  Court  held  that  ex- 
plicit ratification  by  the  Congress  Is  nec- 
essary— ratification  by  appropriation  is 
constitutionally  impermissible.  This 
principle  applies  with  even  greater  force 
to  the  argument  that  ratification  is  im- 
plied from  congressional  acquiescence. 

Given  the  recent  history  of  congres- 
sional inaction  relative  to  the  war  power 
it  is  no  wonder  that  we  are  today  treated 
as  schoolboys  incapable  of  understand- 
ing the  complexity  of  the  problem.  The 
recent  news  embargo  highlights  the  con- 
tempt held  by  the  executive  office  for  the 
congressional  prerogative  to  participate 
in  decisions  to  send  armed  forces  to  com- 
bat and  to  specifically  authorize  deploy- 
ment to  new  frontiers.  Having  legislated 
a  prohibition  against  the  President  send- 
ing ground  troops  into  Cambodia  or  Laos 
we  are  now  confronted  by  new  military 
initiatives  in  both  Cambodia  and  Laos 
using  every  instrumentality  of  violence 
at  our  disposal — Including,  what  amcmnts 
to,  mercenary  South  Vietnam  troops. 

However,  it  Is  not  my  purpose  here  to 
attack  the  merits  of  this  recent  action. 
My  understanding  of  that  is  what  I  have 
been  told:  We  are  there  because  we  are 
there  and  consequently  must  do  every- 
thing within  our  power  to  protect  our 
presence,  at  least  until  our  puppet  gov- 
ernment can  protect  our  political  pres- 
ence and  troop  withdrawal. 

We  should  not  now  be  asking  what  Is 
going  on  in  Laos  and  Cambodia — and 
why?  We  must  demand  that  the  execu- 
tive ask  Congress  whether  It  will  au- 
thorize such  new  initiatives.  We  will  be 
told  that  secrecy  must  be  maintained  to 
protect  our  troops — that  It  would  not  be 
militarily  expedient  to  divulge  these 
plans  prior  to  execution.  And  I  say  to 
the  devU  with  expediency — the  founda- 
tion of  our  country  is  being  destroyed 
by  expediency.  We  the  elected  represent- 
atives of  the  people  must  demand  a  voice 
in  the  formulation  of  our  military  objec- 
tives in  Indochina.  This  Congress  may 
approve  of  the  present  initiatives  once 
it  has  been  Informed — but  it  must  ex- 
plicitly authorize  their  continued  execu- 
tion. 

Since  World  War  n  international  crisis 
has  been  chronic.  In  this  context  we  have 
not  deliberately  rejected  our  constitu- 
tional processes  but  we  have  neglected 
them.  The  urgency  of  our  times  seemed 
to  require  a  national  potential  for  quick 
retaliatory  action  which  could  most  logi- 
cally be  exercised  by  the  executive.  We 
allowed  the  concept  of  Instant  defensive 
retallati.jn  by  the  executive  to  extend 
executive  control  over  the  use  of  mili- 
tary force  In  the  conduct  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  role  of  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  deployment  of  armed  forces 
throughout  the  world  deserves  our  most 
thoughtful  consideration  at  this  time  in 
our  history.  Must  we  amend  the  Con- 
stitution or  must  we  merely  assert  the 
authority  already  conferred  on  us  by  that 
document?  Let  us  direct  our  attention  to 
this  inquiry  without  delay.  Let  the  ad- 
ministration be  confronted  with  the  ques- 
tion of  why  it  must  persist  in  the  con- 
duct of  mass  military  operations  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Why  has  it  not  given  up 
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the  long-since  discredited  notion  that  we 
can,  or  ought  to,  win  a  military  victory 
Ln  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  California. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  was 
very  interested  in  what  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  and  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  had  to  say.  I  know  and  appre- 
ciate how  long  these  two  Members  have 
presented  these  views,  together  with  the 
other  speakers  who  have  preceded  them. 

I  am  stire  we  are  all  pleased  that  there 
is  to  a  great  extent  a  majority  of  the 
people  in  the  country  who  now  agree. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Greeks  have  given  us 
a  word,  "hubris."  which  Is  defined  In 
Webster's  dictionary  as  "wanton  inso- 
lence or  arrogance  resulting  from  exces- 
sive pride."  In  the  Greek  tragedies  the 
hero  Is  usually  the  victim  of  his  own 
hubris.  I  would  Like  to  draw  a  parallel 
here  between  the  Greek  hubris  and  the 
attitude  which  has  dominated  UjS.  for- 
eign policy  in  China  and  the  Indochina 
Peninsula  since  the  end  of  World  War  n. 
because  for  most  of  that  time  we  have 
acted  on  the  premise  that  we  have  the 
right  and  the  might  to  shape  the  destiny 
of  Asia.  It  is  only  in  recent  years  that 
the  American  people  and  their  political 
leaders  have  come  to  question  that  prem- 
ise, and  then  only  in  the  face  of  bitter 
defeats  of  our  Asian  policy  and  severe 
domestic  turmoil  resulting  from  that 
policy.  There  are  few  people  today  who 
would  question  that  our  military  involve- 
ment In  Southeast  Asia  has  been  a  major 
cause  of  domestic  unrest  and  the  major 
barrier  to  solving  our  domestic  problems. 

I  was  Interested  in  what  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  had  to  say  about  Vletnaml- 
zation  I  believe  that  the  President  was 
misguided  In  his  Vietnamizatlon  policy. 
In  committing  the  Nation  to  that  policy 
I  believe  he  has  succeeded  primarily  In 
spreading  the  conflict  and  further  under- 
mining the  stability  of  the  entire  Indo- 
china peninsula.  Vietnamizatlon  Is  not  a 
new  concept  It  was  tried  by  the  Johnson 
administration,  under  a  different  code 
name,  perhaps,  and  it  failed,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  believe  It  wUl 
succeed  under  the  Nixon  administration. 
There  Is  very  good  reason  to  believe  that 
It  wlU  fall  again. 

We  cannot  control,  by  ourselves,  the 
fate  of  Asia  with  Vietnamizatlon  or  any 
other  measure  short  of  genocide. 

There  Is  a  consensus  in  America  today 
that  the  war  was  a  mistake  and  that  we 
must  get  out  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
question  is  how  emd  when. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Ryaw)  told  us  today  of  the  resolution  he 
has  introduced,  and  I  believe  that  it 
should  receive  wide  support. 

The  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
(Mrs.  Abzvo)  spoke  to  a  special  aspect 
of  the  problem  which  has  to  do  with 
what  Is  happening  to  our  young  men  in 
Vietnam.  This  was  discussed  in  the  Jan- 
uary 11  issue  of  Newsweek  magazine 
iffider  the  title  "The  Troubled  Army  In 
Vietnam."  It  describes  the  tragic  de- 
moralization of  our  fighting  men.  To 
quota: 
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Tbe  VS.  Army  In  Vietnam  Is  being  asked 
to  do  something  that  no  citizen  army  Is 
equipped  to  do:  conduct  a  prolonged  stra- 
tegic retreat  from  a  war  the  nation  now 
detests. 

The  article  goes  on  to  state  that  the 
degree  of  demoralization  "it  not  immedi- 
ately dangerous."  but  it  concludes,  and 
I  quote  in  full : 

The  prospect  that  the  U.S.  Army  will  be 
wked  to  undertake  another  major  offensive 
U  not  great.  The  graver  danger  Is  that  the 
bitter  seeds  sown  in  Vietnam  may  well  sprout 
elsewhere  in  the  Army.  For  nearly  30  years, 
the  American  fighting  man  has  carried  war 
to  other  countries,  always  with  the  parade- 
ground  maxim  that  the  best  defense  Is  a 
good  offense.  Now  even  the  rawest  draftee 
can  see  that,  In  Vietnam,  the  approach  has 
not  panned  out.  He  Ls  assigned  to  an  army 
that  does  not  fight  except  In  self-defense 
and  that  Is  led  by  officers  and  NCO's  who  no 
longer  give  even  lip  service  to  the  reasons 
offeied  for  their  being  in  a  cotmtry  that 
largely  wishes  them  gone. 

The  draftee  does  not  really  care,  as  long 
u  he  has  a  reasonable  hope  of  survival,  but 
ttae  career  men  who  form  the  heart  and 
loul  of  the  Army  are  embittered  and  frus- 
trated, and  some  thoughtful  professionals 
wonder  aloud  whether  their  colleagues  might 
not  set  out  some  day  on  the  fateful  path  of 
political  activism  taken  by  French  officers 
after  the  defeat  In  Algeria.  Given  America's 
traditions,  that  seems  highly  Improbable. 
But  It  Is  perhaps  a  cause  for  concern  that 
any  U.S.  mlUtary  men  can  even  give  thought 
to  such  posslblUtles.  For  as  Gen.  William 
Westmoreland,  the  Army's  Chief  of  Staff, 
remarked:  "An  army  without  discipline, 
morale  and  pride  Is  a  menace  to  the  country 
that  It  Is  sworn  to  defend."  The  U.S.  Army 
Is  Btlll  far  from  being  such  a  menace.  But 
for  the  first  time  In  modern  American  his- 
tory, the  danger  that  It  could  become  so  Is 
no  longer  unthinkable. 

That  ends  the  quotation. 

I  submit  that  prolongation  of  the  war 
would  be  the  best  way  to  promote  such 
a  menace  and  that  concealing  the  facts 
of  what  is  going  on  in  Indochina  from 
the  Americar.  people  with  this  outra- 
geous news  blackout  is  the  second  best 
way  to  promote  such  a  menace.  For  the 
past  6  days  we  have  to  get  our  informa- 
tion from  foreign  newspapers  and  Com- 
munist radio  broadcasts.  I  do  not  like 
official  secrecy  in  matters  unless  it  Is  ab- 
sdutdy  necessary.  It  seems  to  me  this 
kind  of  secrecy  we  have  been  experienc- 
ing in  the  last  few  days  is  one  of  the 
easiest  ways  to  lead  our  Nation  further 
down  the  road  to  disaster. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
for  taking  this  time  today. 

Now  that  we  are  at  the  beginning  of 
a  new  Congress,  let  us  rededicate  our- 
selves to  continuing  this  battle — so  that 
perhaps  before  too  many  months  have 
passed  we  will  really  see  the  end  of  this 
terrible  conflict.  This  is  something  that 
has  to  come  about  if  our  country  is  to 
continue  to  be  a  world  leader.  It  is  so 
necessary  if  we  are  to  have  a  peaceful 
and  decent  society  here  at  home. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  not  only  for  his  remarks 
but  for  his  long  dedication  to  the  goal  of 
seeking  to  change  our  policies  in  South- 
east Asia  and  turning  us  aroimd  in  this 
ugly  war. 

I  now  yield   to   my  colleague  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  . 
CXvn 110— Part  a 


Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Illinois  for  yielding 
and  wish  to  recognize  his  services  in  this 
cause  and  also  to  thank  him  for  taking 
this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation  which 
proudly  proclaims  it  is  a  free  and  open 
society  has  discovered  in  the  past  few 
days  that  people  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain know  more  about  our  military  op- 
erations than  we  do. 

While  the  American  people  were  told 
nothing  of  a  military  buildup  in  the 
northern  sections  of  South  Vietnam,  the 
Communist  press  around  the  world  and 
the  press  in  other  free  nations  told  of 
the  buildup.  The  Polish  delegation  in 
Saigon  knew  of  the  operation. 

It  appears  only  in  this  free  and  open 
society  were  the  citizens  kept  from  know- 
ing the  facts.  I  believe  in  secrecy  when 
it  protects  the  lives  of  American  troops. 
But  the  administration  cannot  believe 
that  we  are  so  naive  that  we  believe 
that  their  secrecy  in  this  case  was  im- 
posed as  protection  for  the  troops.  The 
North  Vietnamese  had  ready  access  to 
information  about  the  buildup.  All  the 
North  Vietnamese  had  to  do  was  to  pur- 
chase a  daily  paper  in  almost  smy  nation 
in  the  world;  the  one  exception  was  the 
United  States.  No  official  news  was  avail- 
able here. 

The  secrecy,  then,  appears  to  have 
been  imposed  to  protect  the  administra- 
tion, not  our  forces  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Now  the  official  word  Is  out  and  we 
learn  the  extent  of  this  operation.  Some 
20.000  South  Vietnamese  troops  and 
9.000  American  troops  made  a  sweep 
through  the  northern  part  of  South  Viet- 
nam. As  far  as  we  know  at  this  point, 
they  stopped  at  the  Laotian  border.  At 
any  moment  we  may  be  told  that  Laos 
has  been  invaded. 

The  administration  may  keep  Ameri- 
can ground  troops  from  taking  that  next 
step,  the  one  across  the  border.  But  can 
they  deny  that  if  South  Vietnam  forces 
go  Into  Laos  that  we  have  taken  part  in 
the  invasion? 

If  South  Vietnam  does  Invade  Laos, 
the  support  of  our  troops  to  the  border 
means  that  we  have  supported  an  in- 
vasion of  another  nation.  At  what  point 
do  such  invasions  become  acts  of  aggres- 
sion? We  constantly  denounce  aggressive 
acts  by  other  nations,  and  rightfully  so. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
upon  his  statement,  but  it  was  my  view 
that  the  executive  branch  was  limited  by 
some  senatorial  resolution  on  this  ques- 
tion; is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  they  are  limited  by  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  My  point  is  that  we 
are  continually  found  to  be  in  a  number 
of  neighboring  countries  around  Vietnam 
even  though  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
keeps  saying  that  we  are  not  there  and 
have  not  been  there. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  It  seems  to  me.  if 
my  colleague  will  hear  this,  that  we  have 
stretched  the  meaning  of  the  protection 


of  our  troops  in  South  Vietnam  to  the 
point  where  it  can  permit  almost  any 
action  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Including  moving  into 
neutral  neighboring  nations  on  the  ba^,is 
that  they  are  harboring  our  enemies  or 
are  building  up  supplies  that  will  hurt  our 
cause  in  South  Vietnam  or  North  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  think  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  is  entirely  right. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  WeU,  I  pause  here  to 
express  the  highest  regard  to  my  ccl- 
league  from  Texas.  I  think  that  the 
greatest  tragedy  of  this  war,  now  that 
we  have  gone  through  the  question  of  its 
constitutionality,  now  that  we  have  gone 
to  the  question  of  whether  we  want  it 
ended  and  how  we  are  going  to  end  it, 
now  that  we  have  gone  through  the  ques- 
tion of  the  validity  of  the  so-called  Viet- 
nsunization  process,  the  greatest  tragedy 
that  now  goes  on  is  that  the  American 
people  are  not  being  told  the  truth  about 
what  we  are  doing  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
what  troops  are  there  and  what  is  going 
on.  It  is  not  known  by  the  Senate.  We 
have  tried  to  limit  it  through  congres- 
sional action.  Surely,  the  American  peo- 
ple are  even  more  confused  than  we  are 
in  the  legislative  branch. 

I  think  that  this  is  doing  irrep- 
arable damage  to  the  whole  concept  of 
democratic  government. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  am  inclined  to 
agree  with  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  who  I  know  is  on  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  is  an 
excellent  lawyer  and  constitutionalist.  I 
believe  that  the  attempt  to  stretch  the 
authority  of  the  Chief  Executive,  and 
thus  to  make  so  flexible  the  question  of 
protection  of  forces  in  South  Vietnam 
as  to  give  no  meaning  whatsoever  to  the 
constitutional  limitations  on  the  Chief 
Executive  with  respfct  to  the  war,  is 
probably  the  most  lasting  damage  that 
has  been  done  to  our  country.  It  has  al- 
ways been  recognized,  although  perhaps 
at  times  not  respected,  that  the  Consti- 
tution gives  to  Congress  the  sole  right  to 
declare  war.  The  executive  department 
has  the  control  and  direction  of  the  mili- 
tary forces,  but  only  after  policy  is  made 
by  Congress.  This  is  what  has  been  so 
well  debated  in  the  Senate,  and  so  well 
defined  by  action  in  the  Senate,  that  has 
a  primary  responsibility  with  respect  to 
these  lines  of  autliority.  It  seems  to  me 
that  by  the  stretching  of  the  definitions 
of  protection  of  troops  in  South  Vietnam 
we  have  attempted  to  stretch  the  Consti- 
tution to  the  point  where  we  have  done 
almost  irreparable  damage  to  our  consti- 
tutional concepts  of  division  of  powers 
between  the  Congress  and  the  Presidency 
with  respect  to  the  protection  of  the 
Nation. 

For  that  reason  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Conters)  in  pointing  out 
that  this  is  one  of  the  major  evils  of  the 
situation  that  exists  today. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thariir 
the  gentleman  for  his  observations. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  bringing  these  matters  up,  be- 
cause this  question  of  creating  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  as  to  the  honesty 
{tnd  truthfulness  of  their  leaders  is.  I 
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think,  an  extremely  dangerous  byprod- 
uct of  this  war.  That  Ls  why  we  must 
denounce  acts  of  aggression  by  this  Na- 
tion, for  aggression  Is  what  is  going  on 
no  matter  what  label  the  administration 
wants  to  put  on  eoi  operation  that  sends 
or  supports  troops  going  into  another 
country. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
the  American  people  have  clearly  Indi- 
cated they  are  strongly  opposed  to  a 
widening  of  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 
But  the  Pentagon  and  the  administra- 
tion have  clearly  flaunted  the  will  of  the 
people  and  the  intention  of  Congress. 

We  speak  here  today  in  support  of  our 
troops,  in  support  of  our  American  prin- 
ciples for  we  believe  that  keeping  facts 
from  the  people,  disguising  intentions 
and  disregarding  the  people  and  the 
legislative  branch  is  against  all  that  this 
coimtry  stands  for. 

The  administration  and  the  generals 
are  like  an  inept  surgeon  cutting  fur- 
ther and  further  into  the  body  of  Indo- 
china in  a  bumbling  attempt  to  get  to 
the  infected  organ  and  spreading  the 
gangrene  of  war  as  he  goes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  MTTCVA  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  *Mr.  Eck- 
HAROT)  for  his  contribution.  I  have  pon- 
dered, as  the  gentleman  spoke  of  what 
has  taken  place  in  this  country,  and  real- 
ize that  we  will  someday  find  out  what 
this  war  has  really  cost  us,  not  only  in 
material  wealth,  not  only  In  the  lives 
of  our  youth  who  have  bled  and  died 
in  Vietnam.  We  will  have  to  add  in  the 
tears  in  the  fabric  of  government  about 
which  the  gentleman  has  spoken,  the 
tears  In  the  triist  between  the  people 
and  their  Government,  the  tears  between 
generations,  the  tears  in  the  relationship 
between  the  branches  of  Government,  the 
tears  in  the  prestige  and  professionalism 
of  our  Armed  Forces,  the  tears  In  the 
doctrines  of  international  law  and  order 
and  Justice.  Whenever  that  day  of  reck- 
oning comes  we  will  see  that  whatever 
ephemeral  goal  was  sought  when  we 
made  that  terrible  first  step  in  Southeast 
Asia,  it  could  never  have  been  worth  the 
awful  cost  that  we  have  paid  In  ail 
the  ways  the  gentleman  from  Texas  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  described 
before. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Coimns) . 

Mr.  CONYERS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Members  of  this  body  who  are  present,  if 
we  are  waging  a  war  that  is  unpopular 
with  the  American  people — why  are  we 
In  It?  I  think  that  Is  the  question  that 
goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the  difference 
between  the  way  this  Government  op- 
erates and  the  way  the  American  people 
want  It  to  operate.  I  think  it  should  be 
becoming  clear  that  we  are  in  a  war  that 
is  not  sanctioned  by  the  American  people 
even  after  avalanches  of  propaganda  to 
condition  us  to  accept  the  Inhumane  con- 
sequences of  this  war.  The  American 
people  reject  this  war  not  only  becaiise 


of  the  devastation  to  the  poor  peoples 
of  Asia  and  not  only  because  of  what  it 
does  to  our  own  American  men  who  are 
sent  there — but  really  because  of  what 
it  is  doing  to  the  very  fiber  of  this 
country. 

So  I  raise  this  question  very  seriously 
with  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois — Why  is  it  that  we  are  in  a  war 
that  the  American  people  refuse  to 
sanction? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Blr.  Speaker,  since 
this  question  has  been  raised  as  to  why 
we  are  there,  I  would  like  to  raise  one 
question  in  aiddltion  to  that — as  to  how 
we  got  there? 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in 
1967  wrote  a  report  which  was  applauded 
and  accepted  by  the  so-called  doves  and 
the  hawks  as  one  of  the  most  accurate 
accounts  of  the  step-by -step  procedure 
by  which  we  became  involved,  and  how 
we  Justify  it.  and  raised  for  the  first  time 
the  question  of  validity  of  the  Tonkin 
resolution. 

I  mention  this  because  I  think  every- 
one who  resJly  wants  to  get  to  the  roots 
of  this  and  make  an  intelligent  contri- 
bution— which  is  being  done  here  to- 
day— needs  to  understand  the  historical 
development  of  this  war  so  that  we  never 
again  will  make  these  same  mistakes. 

Now  while  we  are  doing  this,  I  think 
we  ought  to  benefit  from  others  who  are 
wise  observers  and  people  with  experi- 
ence— people  like  former  Ambassador 
Relschauer  a  very  able  representative 
who  was  our  Ambassador  to  Japan.  He 
has  written  a  book  which  I  think  in 
summary  is  the  best  Single  book  on  that 
subject;  It  deals  with  our  involvement 
and  our  present  situation  and  what  we 
ought  to  look  forward  to  and  some  of  the 
things  we  have  to  do.  The  book  is  called 
"Beyond  Vietnam."  I  commend  it  to  your 
reading  because  I  think  It  \s  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  dissertations  on  the  sub- 
ject that  we  are  wrestling  with  here. 

I  again  want  to  commend  you  people 
who  are  participating  in  thl?  and  who  are 
trying  to  bring  about  a  better  under- 
standing of  this  problem  so  that  we  may 
find  a  way  out.  I  think  it  is  a  very  worth- 
while exercise  that  you  are  participating 
Inhere. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  that  the  Relsch- 
auer book  is  an  excellent  book  and,  in- 
deed, it  Is  a  hopeful  book  because  It  sug- 
gests that  there  will  be  a  time  beyond 
Vietnam. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  have  asked 
questions  that  are  very  pertinent.  These 
questions  disturb  me  as  they  do  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  about  this 
war  which  nobody  now  defends.  Indeed, 
the  number  of  people  who  defended  the 
war  5  years  ago  or  4  years  ago  or  even  2 
years  ago  who  today  say — "I  agree  that  it 
was  a  mistake  to  go  In,"  are  legion. 

When  you  ask  them :  Why  do  we  stay? 
the  answers  are  like  ships  passing  In  the 
night.  The  answer  has  nothing  to  do  with 


the  question.  The  answer  is — "We  can- 
not accept  the  resolution  oiTered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ry/ur) 
because  if  we  suggest  that  on  a  date  cer- 
tain we  will  get  out  of  Vietnam,  then  the 

Pans  negotiations   will   break  down" 

as  if  the  Paris  negotiations  for  the  last  2 
years  have  been  anythmg  but  broken 
down.  Or  we  are  told — "Well,  if  you  just 
want  to  cut  and  run.  what  about  our 
prisoners  of  war  who  are  being  held  by 
the  North  Vietnamese — have  you  no 
mercy  for  our  own  tr(x>ps — for  our  own 
boys?  '  As  if  the  continued  lighting  has 
freed  one  prisoner  of  war  during  that  en- 
tire period;  as  if  the  continued  fighting 
has  not  cost  us  more  prisoners,  and  more 
missing  in  action,  and  more  casualties. 
The  only  "effort"  to  free  our  prisoners 
was  a  ridiculous,  almost  "Keystone 
Comedy"  kind  of  raid  on  an  empty 
prison  camp;  it  cannot  be  described  as 
comedy,  because  we  are  dealing  with  the 
lives  of  our  prisoners.  In  ftict,  there  have 
been  more  than  suggestions  made  that  if 
we  would  ever,  at  Paris  or  elsewhere, 
agree  to  a  date  certain  when  we  would 
remove  our  troops,  that  siKh  an  agree- 
ment could  lead  to  a  meaningful  dis- 
cussion about  the  repatriation  of  our 
prisoners  of  war. 

I  can  only  say  to  the  question  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  that  I  do  not 
know  the  answer.  I  wish  somebody  from 
the  administration  or  somebody  any- 
where, from  past  administrations  or  fu- 
ture administratloiis  would  answer  this 
question  which  is  disturbing  the  Amer- 
ican people  so  much:  Why  do  we  stay  in 
a  war  which  everyone  agrees  we  should 
not  have  gone  into,  which  everyone  says 
we  ought  to  terminate?  Why  do  we  stay? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  May  I  suggest  to  my 
friend  from  Illinois  that  part  of  the  rea- 
son we  are  unable  to  extricate  oui'selves 
from  a  war  that  nobody  claims  to  have 
wanted  is  that  we  do  not  have  on  either 
side  of  the  aisle  leadership  that  has  con- 
vinced me  that  they  really  want  to  take 
the  steps  to  end  the  war.  This  body  does 
not  operate  by  magic.  It  does  not  operate 
in  some  mysterious  way.  We  can  see  how 
many  Members  here  are  concerned  with 
the  subject  matter  of  the  gentleman's 
special  order  on  the  subject.  We  are  en- 
couraged that  there  is  now  a  bipartisan 
discussion  going  on,  even  though  it  is 
constituted  with  only  one  Member  from 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  The  fact  still 
remains  that  we  do  not  have  people  in  the 
legislative  branch  of  this  operation  who 
are  suJHQclently  concerned. 

They  are  against  the  war.  Everybody 
Is  against  the  war.  I  have  not  met  one 
person  In  the  last  6  months  who  is  for  the 
war.  Yet  we  have  a  military  budget  whose 
expenditures  are  sought  to  be  Increased 
for  the  upcoming  fiscal  year. 

So  I  am  beginning,  after  a  few  years 
of  service  In  this  great  body,  to  ask  the 
hard  questions  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  asking :  If  we  are  all  against  the 
war,  why  aren't  we  getting  out?  If  we  are 
all  against  the  war,  where  are  our  leaders 
to  develop  programs  that  will  extricate 
us  from  the  horrors  of  Vietnam?  It  is  not 
going  to  satisfy  the  Amerlcsm  people  to 
have  a  few  Congressmen  out  of  535  artic- 
ulate their  objections  to  the  war;  I  think 
something  Is  going  on  In  this  country 
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tljgt  Is  far  more  profound  than  most  of 
our  Members  are  ready  to  recognize, 
much  less  acknowledge;  and  that  is  that 
the  war  in  Vietnam  is  having  a  devastat- 
ing psychological  effect  upon  the  Amer- 
ican public.  They  are  losing  faith  in  this 
entire  system  of  Government,  and  if 
some  of  us  do  not  begin  to  say  that  to 
our  leaders,  we  are  going  to  be  faced  with 
people  who  want  to  govern  that  do  not 
have  anyboody  to  govern.  We  are  faced 
with  young  people,  and  now  increasingly 
old  people,  of  all  races,  of  all  classes  in 
or  society  who  are  beginning  to  seriously 
question  for  the  first  time  the  whole 
validity  of  this  system  of  Government. 
And  I  think  that  the  finger  can  be 
pointed  to  this  horror  of  Vietnam  as 
being  that  one  single  factor  that  has  con- 
tributed more  to  undermine  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  in  this  Government 
than  any  one  other  thing. 

For  those  reasons  I  sincerely  applaud 
those  Members  who  would  follow  the 
leadership  of  our  most  esteemed  Member 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan.  He  has  eloquently  stated 
why  we  are  here.  I  can  only  suggest  that 
we  all  have  the  obligation  to  keep  ask- 
ing the  question  he  has  been  asking,  and 
asking  it  in  important  places,  in  uncom- 
fortable places.  We  must  continue  to  see 
to  it  that  slogans  and  words  like  "Viet- 
namization"  are  not  successful  in  "back 
bumering"  this  ugly  war  which,  as  he 
has  pointed  out  so  profoundly  and  so 
powerfully,  threatens  to  destroy  our 
country  even  as  or  even  more  than  it  is 
destroying  Southeast  Asia. 

So  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOW.  Pursuing  the  thought  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
and  the  gentleman  in  the  well  relating 
to  the  damage  the  war  is  doing  to  our 
Nation,  does  the  gentlemsui  not  agree 
that  one  of  the  reasons  alleged  for  our 
involvement  in  Vietnam  was  to  com- 
bat and  rebuff  communism?  Has  that 
not  been  offered  as  a  reason? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  That  was  indeed  offered 
as  one  of  the  reasons,  as  one  of  the 
many  rationales  that  have  been  paraded 
across  the  American  scene  over  the 
years. 

Mr.  DOW.  Would  not  the  gentleman 
agree  that  as  we  look  at  the  scene  today, 
the  Commimist  nations,  such  as  Russia 
and  China,  have  come  out  of  this  scot- 
free;  and  yet  we  who  were  attempting  to 
deal  in  some  kind  of  a  rebuff  to  commu- 
nism find  om^elves  being  broken  down? 
The  damage  is  not  Just  in  Vietnam;  it  Is 
a  breakdown  throughout  our  country,  in 
many  areas  and  many  levels  of  our  so- 
ciety. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  certainly  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  I  cannot 
Imagine  a  better  result  so  far  as  the 
Chinese  Communists  au-e  concerned  than 
one  which  sees  us  extended  in  every 
which  way  In  Southeast  Asia,  locked  in  a 
land  war  everyone  agrees  we  carmot  win, 
&nd  with  the  kinds  of  costs  and  damage 
to  our  country  that  have  been  p<Hnted 


out  here  today.  It  seems  to  me  it  Is  a 
masterful  foreign  policy  for  the  Chinese. 
The  problem  is,  what  kind  of  a  foreign 
policy  is  it  for  this  country?  As  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  pointed  out  in  his 
earlier  remarks,  it  is  one  leading  us  to 
disaster. 

I  thank  all  my  colleagues  for  their 
contributions.  One  of  the  newspapermen 
asked  me  earlier  in  the  day  if  anything 
new  was  going  to  be  said  by  me  or  any 
of  my  colleagues  today.  I  have  thought 
about  that  question.  I  am  sure  there  has 
been  nothing  novel  that  has  been  said 
today.  Perhaps  the  words  have  been  put 
together  in  a  different  syntax  or  in  dif- 
ferent combinations,  but  there  has  been 
no  novel  thought.  Indeed,  some  of  those 
who  axe  in  the  Chamber  have  been  labor- 
ing in  this  vineyard  for  long  before  I 
came  to  the  Congress,  and  I  admire  and 
respect  your  commitment. 

I  believe  that  what  is  new  is  what  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  stated  before; 
namely,  that  the  urgency  is  even  greater 
than  it  was;  last  year,  even  greater  than 
it  was  2  years  ago,  even  greater  than  it 
was  3  years  ago;  because  at  this  point,  it 
is  not  only  that  victory  in  Vietnam  is 
unavailable  and  inaccessible,  it  is  not 
only  that  we  are  not  going  to  negotiate  a 
victory  in  Paris,  it  is  not  only  that  we 
are  not  going  to  fight  to  free  our  prison- 
ers of  war  being  kept  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese, it  is  that  the  entire  democracy 
we  cherish  is  in  peril. 

I  remember,  during  the  debate  on  one 
of  the  appropriation  bills  in  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  someone  described  the 
testimony  of  one  of  the  generals  before 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  in  which 
he  stated  that  his  wife  was  safer  on  the 
streets  of  Saigon  than  she  was  on  the 
streets  of  Washington.  I  have  never  for- 
gotten that  remark,  because  I  cannot 
think  of  a  better  declaration  of  what  Is 
wrong  with  our  country  than  for  people 
who  brag  about  the  fact  that  we  can 
make  our  generEils'  wives  safer  on  the 
streets  of  Saigon  than  we  can  on  the 
streets  of  Washington.  Until  we  turn  that 
"topsy-turvy"  around  by  getting  out  of 
Southeast  Asia,  the  democracy  we  love 
will  continue  to  be  periled. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  The  question  that  the 
gentleman  repeats  as  to  whether  any- 
thing new  is  going  to  be  said  here  today 
is  really  not  the  point.  The  question  is 
whether  anything  will  be  communicated 
to  the  American  people.  Will  anjrthlng 
be  understood?  Will  anything  become 
more  clear  in  this  Nation,  in  this  Con- 
gress, and  indeed  in  the  world  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  hours  that  we  have  spent  here? 
I  do  not  think  it  turns  on  whether  we 
can  oonne  up  with  something  novel  or  in- 
teresting or  imsald.  We  have  to  repeat 
this  thousands  of  times  more  before  the 
American  people  begin  to  connect  the 
significance  with  why  they  carmot  have  a 
termination  to  this  war  and  why  we  in 
Government  continue  it  against  the 
wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  citizens  of 
the  Nation.  We  will  have  to  indulge  in 
the  gentleman's  special  orders  from  now 
until  that  time  has  arrived. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  and  all  of  my  colleagues 
for  their  contribution. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  Uie  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Ryam;  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

GENERAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  this 
special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
this  afternoon  to  be  able  to  Join  with  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
are  vitally  concerned  about  the  contin- 
uing and  expanding  war  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

The  President  said  last  fall  that  the 
war  was  not  an  issue  in  the  November 
elections.  It  is  very  much,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, the  supreme  issue  before  the 
American  people.  It  is  up  to  us  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  make 
clear  our  determination  to  bring  this 
tragic  war  to  an  end. 

I  commend  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Dow 
of  New  York  and  Mr.  MncvA,  of  Illinois, 
who  Joined  me  in  taking  special  orders 
to  discuss  this  situation.  I  also  commend 
those  who  have  spoken  this  afternoon 
during  the  course  of  the  3  hours  which 
we  have  set  aside  to  restate,  and  restate 
as  often  as  is  necessary,  the  proposition 
that  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  a  tragic  ex- 
perience with  tragic  consequences  for 
America  and  that  it  must  be  brought  to 
a  prompt  conclusion.  That  conclusion 
will  only  come  about  through  a  political 
resolution;  not  through  a  continued  im- 
plicit determination  to  pursue  what  has 
always  been  an  elusive  military  victory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  decade  this  Nation 
has  sent  her  young  men  to  die  in  Asia. 
The  price  for  this  tragic  venture  has 
been  incalculably  high — 53.500  American 
lives  since  January  1,  1961;  more  than 
750,000  Vietnamese.  South  Vietnam  is 
now  ravaged — its  villages  destroyed,  its 
croplands  poisoned  by  herbicides,  its  so- 
cial fabric  torn  by  the  wrench  of  a  20th 
century  war  fought  on  the  fidds  of  a 
pastoral  country. 

In  this,  the  seventh  year  of  our  agony 
since  the  Americanization  of  the  war, 
peace  is  still  a  chimera.  The  administra- 
tion speaks  for  peace  out  of  one  side  of 
its  mouth,  and  opts  for  military  adven- 
turism out  of  tiie  other.  Now,  Cambodia 
and  Laos  are  the  pawns  of  the  moment, 
and  the  United  States  is  the  chess  master 
playing  the  game  of  life  and  death.  Ex- 
cept, in  this  game,  as  in  all  of  the  exer- 
cises of  the  past  10  years,  no  one  wins, 
and  everyone  loses. 

And  while  the  death  and  destruction 
goes  on,  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  an  euI- 
mlnistratlon  which  not  only  changes  its 
tune  to  fit  Its  latest  desire,  but  has  Im- 
posed a  news  blackout  concerning  the 
U.S.  forces  on  the  Laotian  border  which, 
for  aU  we  know,  may  become  involved 
in  an  Invasion  of  Laos. 

WHY  ARE  WE  nOHTtNG? 

We  have  been  told  that  we  were  fight- 
ing to  contain  China.  Today,  Chinese  In- 
fluence is  certidnly  no  less  in  Southeast 
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Asia.  In  fact,  the  North  Vlettuunese.  hi£- 
torlcally  the  antagonists  of  China,  now 
look  to  that  nation  as  a  source  of  mate- 
riel. 

We  have  been  told  about  the  domino 
theory:  if  South  Vietnam  went  Commu- 
nist, the  rest  of  Southeast  Asia  would 
topple.  This  theory  declined  in  political 
currency  for  a  while,  but  now  it  has  been 
resurrected.  As  the  President  told  us  last 
Jtiiy  2  In  a  televised  interview: 

Now  I  kacxw  th«re  ar«  Uioae  thAt  aay,  well. 
Um  rtomlno  tbaory  U  obaolate.  Tb«y  bAven't 
tallLMl  to  the  (lomliio«B.  They  abould  talk  to 
tbe  TbaU.  Maiaysljuia.  to  aiagapore,  to  Indo- 
n«*U.  to  Ux*  PhlUppln«a.  to  tbe  Jap«n«ae  and 
tbe  rest.  And  li  the  United  Statea  le&voa  Viet- 
nam In  a  way  that  we  are  humiliated  or  de- 
feated, not  simply  In  what  are  JlngoUtlc 
temis  but  in  very  practical  terma,  thla  will 
be  immensely  discoursing  to  the  300  million 
people  Irom  Japan,  clear  around  to  Thailand 
lu  free  Aaia.  And  even  more  Important,  it  wUl 
be  urmnously  encouraging  to  the  leaders  of 
Communist  China  and  the  Soviet  Umon  who 
are  supporting  the  North  Vletnameee.  It  will 
encourage  them  in  their  expansionist  policies 
in  other  areas.  Tbe  world  will  be  much  safer 
in  which  to  live. 

Strangely,  in  the  light  of  this  resur- 
rected rationalization  for  UJ3.  involve- 
ment m  Southeast  Asia,  the  "dominoes," 
to  use  the  President's  felicitous  terminol- 
ogy, do  not  seem  to  hear  the  same  beUs 
tblhng.  No  Malaysian  troops  fight  in 
South  Vietnam.  Nor  do  Japanese  soldiers 
or  troops  from  Singapore.  The  few  troops 
obtained  from  the  PiiiUppines  and  South 
Korea  are  paid  for  with  American  money. 
If  the  "dominoes"  are  running  scared, 
their  tread  is  a  very  soft  one,  and  it  Is 
greased  with  American  dollars,  not  our 
view  of  their  national  self-interest. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  U.S.  pres- 
ence is  necessary  to  insure  freedom  and 
self-determination  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese. Yet  the  regimes  we  have  sup- 
ported in  that  country  have  evidenced 
the  same  repressions  we  see  in  the  very 
totalitarian  states  we  condemn.  Between 
40,000  and  200,000  South  Vietnamese  are 
hdd  as  prisoners  for  their  political  be- 
liefs. As  I  said  last  July  13  when  the  dis- 
closures regarding  Con  Son  Island  prison 
were  very  much  in  the  public  eye ; 

Were  Con  Son  leland  Prlaon  an  isolated 
aspect  of  South  Vietnam's  governmental  ap- 
paratus, some  might  be  able  to  dismiss  It 
after  the  ritualized  rbetorlc  of  condenma- 
tlon.  However,  tbe  prison  Is,  In  fact,  not 
unique.  The  Thleu-Ky  regime  is  an  opprea- 
tlve  government,  oountenanclng  no  dissent. 
It  reprasaee  tboae  South  Vietnamese  who  seek 
a  negotiated  settlement  to  tbe  conflict  wbloh 
baa  beaet  tbelr  land. 

We  have  been  told  that  our  continued 
presence  Is  necessary  to  prevent  a  blood- 
bath. The  President  himself  said  on  May 
14,  1969,  In  an  address  to  the  Nation : 

When  we  assumed  the  burden  of  helping 
defmd  South  Vietnam,  millions  of  South 
VletnamMe  men,  women  and  children  placed 
tbelr  trust  tn  us.  To  abandon  them  now 
would  risk  a  massacre  that  would  shock  and 
dismay  everyone  In  tbe  world  who  values 
human  life. 

How  have  we  saved  the  helpless  people 
of  Southectst  Asia  from  a  bloodbath? 

Let  us  look  at  Laos.  Seven  hundred 
thousand  refugees  have  been  produced 
as  a  result  of  war-related  activities— one- 
fourth   of  the  population.  Of  an  esti- 


mated Meo  population  of  400,000  in  1960, 
at  least  40  to  50  percent  of  the  men  and 
25  percent  of  the  women  and  children 
have  fallen  as  war  casualties.  Between 
1966  and  1969  Laos  suffered  the  highest 
per  capita  casualty  rate  In  the  world, 
and  it  experienced  the  heaviest  per 
square  mile  bombing  in  history.  The 
bombing  last  year  alone  on  the  Plalne 
des  Jarres  has.  in  the  words  of  one  U.S. 
AID  ofBclal.  left  "most  villages  and  fields 
now  almost  completely  ruined. ' 

Let  us  look  at  Cambodia.  It,  too,  has 
been  dragged  into  the  war.  Since  May 
1970.  the  U.S.  invasion  has  produced  ap- 
proximately 1  million  refugees.  Famine 
threatens  because  agricultural  produc- 
tion has  fallen  so  severely. 

And  let  us  look  at  South  Vietnam.  Over 
one- third  of  her  people  have  become 
refugees  since  1964.  Civilian  war  casusd- 
ties  since  1965  are  estimated  to  exceed 
1  million.  Dissenters  are  imprisoned.  In- 
flation Is  rampcuit — 30  to  50  percent  per 
year.  The  culture  of  the  Vietnamese  is 
being  destroyed  tn  a  glut  of  American 
goods  and  money. 

In  brief,  the  bloodbath  of  Southeast 
Asia  has  been  going  on  for  years.  U.S. 
withdrawal  would  not  be  its  creator,  but 
rather  the  occasion  for  its  surcease,  with 
asylum  being  offered  to  those  who  might 
be  endangered. 

We  have  been  told  that  we  are  protect- 
ing South  Vietnam  from  aggression  from 
the  north.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  have  entered  South 
Vietnam.  But  "aggression"  is  an  am- 
biguous term  at  times.  In  fact,  there  is 
one  Vietnam.  The  two  Vletnams  are  the 
creation  of  international  diplomacy,  not 
a  reflection  of  the  aspirations  of  the 
Vietnamese  people  themselves.  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh,  whatever  our  perceptions  of  his 
leadership  and  the  methods  he  employed 
domestically  and  externally,  was  the  na- 
tional leader  of  virtually  all  the  Viet- 
namese peoi)le.  Thus,  President  Elsen- 
hower wrote  in  his  memoirs,  "Mandate 
for  Change.  1953-56,"  at  page  372: 

I  have  never  talked  or  oorreeponded  with 
a  person  knowledgeaMe  In  Indochlneae  af- 
fe^rs  who  did  not  agree  that  had  elections 
been  held  as  of  tbe  tlmre  of  the  fighting  (be- 
tween tbe  French  and  the  Vletnameee  in  tbe 
lOAO's),  possibly  SO  percent  of  the  population 
would  have  voted  for  the  communist  Ho  Chi 
Bdnh  as  their  leader  rather  than  Chief  of 
State  Bao  D1. 

Thus,  the  "aggression"  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  was  premised  on  the  na- 
tioDallstle  Vietnamese  movement  which 
had  been  In  existence  for  years,  and 
which  was  spurred  by  the  despotism  of 
the  Diem  regime  in  South  Vietnam. 

We  have  been  told  that  we  are  defend- 
ing American  hoiwr.  Yet  thla  version  of 
defending  honor  has  cost  us  more  than 
53.000  American  lives.  It  has  cost  the 
South  Vietnamese  and  the  Indigenous 
Montagnards  untold  lives.  The  President 
told  us  on  May  14.  1969.  that  what  he 
termed  "abandoning  tbe  South  Vietnam- 
ese people"  could  not  be  because  "a  great 
nation  cannot  renege  on  its  pledges.  A 
great  nation  must  be  worthy  of  trust." 
Certainly,  we  have  exacted  a  mighty 
price  to  maintain  this  concept  of  great- 
ness. 

We  have  been  told.  last  May  18  by  the 


Praildcnt  that  the  United  States  Is  "the 
peacekeeper  of  the  Asian  world."  Yet  we 
stand  caught  In  the  morass  of  Southeast 
Asia  while  our  legitimate  world  inter- 
ests— disarmament  under  international 
control,  rapprochement  with  tbe  Soviet 
Union— lag.  caught  in  the  interstices  of 
complex  global  interactlotis. 

Thus,  all  JustlflcaUons  fail.  Our  mlli- 
tar>'  involvement  In  South  Vietnam  wu 
a  mistake — a  conviction  now  shared  by 
60  percent  of  the  American  public,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  Gallup  poU.  No  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  are  served  by 
this  war.  Nor  are  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ples of  Southeast  Asia— and  I  stress  "peo- 
ples" in  contradistinction  to  govern- 
ments— in  the  continuation  of  this  war. 

THB    BUOUT    DTON     Atrmrtnn 

Apart  from  the  death  and  destruction 
suffered  by  the  peoples  of  Southeast  Asia, 
and  apart  from  53.500  American  dead  In 
Asia,  what  of  our  domestic  state?  The 
President  has  contended  that  the  war 
was  not  an  issue  in  the  election  last  fall. 
I  do  not  stop  to  question  his  political 
acmnen.  That  is  totally  besides  the  point. 
The  fact  is  that  the  war  is  the  supreme 
Issue  for  all  Americans.  Its  taint  has  sul- 
lied our  Nation's  spirit.  It  has  penetrated 
the  soul  of  our  national  life. 

The  war  has  diverted  more  than  $105 
billion  from  aui  urgent  domestic  needs- 
leaving  our  cities  to  decay,  our  schools  to 
deteriorate,  our  environment  to  decline. 
On  less  tangible  levels — but  perhaps  lev- 
els with  even  more  pernicious  conse- 
quences— this  war  has  split  our  Nation. 
It  has  shown  us  the  tragedy  of  myopic 
fear  of  indigenous  nationalist  move- 
ments; and  it  has  demonstrated  that  our 
military  complex  Ls  largely  a  force  unto 
itself,  caught  up  in  a  momentum  almost 
impossible  to  halt. 

Surely,  this  tragic  war  has  been  a  su- 
preme blot  upon  our  history.  And  it  is 
equally  sure  that  unless  tbe  course  of 
our  Nation  Is  changed,  that  blot  will  re- 
main and  grow. 

Moreover,  the  morale  of  our  troops  is 
declining  with  frightening  rapidity.  No 
soldier  wants  to  be  the  last  to  die,  or  to 
lose  a  limb  in  a  war  from  which  even  the 
administration  claims  we  are  withdraw- 
ing. And  in  conjunction  with  this  malaise 
among  the  troope.  there  has  been  an 
enormous  increase  in  drug  usage — a  de- 
velopment common  among  the  dispirited 
and  discouraged. 

TODAT'S    FUICXBO VIXTNAMIZATION 

Where,  now,  does  tills  Nation  stand? 
The  administration  claims  to  have  a  pol- 
icy, termed  Vietnamizatlon.  The  Presi- 
dent has  told  us,  in  his  "state  of  tbe 
world"  statement  of  February  18,  1970, 
that  Vietnamizatlon  "has  two  principal 
components" — the  strengthening  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  forces  and  extension 
of  the  pacification  program  in  South 
Vletmim.  And  he  went  on  to  say : 

In  strengthening  the  capabUlty  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  p>eople  of  South  Vietnam  to 
defend  themselves,  we  provide  Hanoi  with 
authentic    Incentive   to   negotiate   seriously 

DOW. 

Obviously,  that  incentive  has  been 
minimal.  Negotiations  are  no  more  pro- 
ductive today  tbaii  they  were  a  year  ago. 
Nor  will  they  be,  so  long  as  we  sustain 
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a  despotic  regime  in  Saigon.  As  a  barter- 
ing factor,  Vietnamizatlon  has  failed. 
^Jliat  I  said  last  AprU  16  applies  equally 

today: 

If  600,000  American  troope  did  not  provide 
gych  an  incentive  to  North  Vietnam,  I  do 
not  see  how  a  reduction  In  American  forces 
HT  token  withdrawals  and  a  purported  t\im- 
lof  oTer  of  the  war  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
unow  going  to  be  particularly  persuasive  to 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  NFL. 

What  Vletnamlaation  really  consti- 
tutes Is  a  cosmeticlzing  of  the  war.  It  is 
a  vehicle  to  substitute  Asian  blood  for 
American— that  is  the  simple  fact  of  it. 
American  casualties  will  decline,  as  in 
fact  they  have.  Thereby,  the  war  becomes 
more  palatable  to  a  portion  of  the  Amer- 
lean  public.  But  death  Is  not  going  to 
end.  Destruction  is  not  going  to  halt. 
The  misery  of  the  South  Vietnamese  and 
the  Laotians  and  the  Cambodians  will 
peislst.  The  vaunted  policy  of  Vletnaml- 
lation  is  the  outfitting  of  a  group  of 
client  armies.  Injected  into  the  field  of 
battle  as  a  consequence  of  UJ3.  interests, 
and  sustained  by  American  air  and 
logistical  support. 

Let  me  cite  the  recent  words  of  Adm. 
U.  8.  Grant  Sharp,  retired  former  com- 
mander of  the  Pacific  theater  from  1964- 
68.  In  an  article,  entitled  "Vietnamiza- 
tlon Plus  American  Forces,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  January  18,  1971,  edition 
of  the  New  York  Times.  Admiral  Sharp 
1  the  future  thusly : 


There  will  be  a  sizeable  U.S.  Army  presence 
in  Vietnam  for  some  time  .  .  .  The  longer 
lange  interdiction  of  the  supply  lines  In  Laos 
snd  Cambodia  will  be  a  task  for  American 
aircraft  for  the  foreseeable  future  in  my 
opinion.  Aircraft  based  In  South  Vietnam  and 
In  Thailand  as  well  as  carrier-based  planes 
must  be  available  for  this  mission.  Thai- 
based  planes  will  Include  the  B-63'b  and 
tactical  fighter  bombers  .  .  . 

ReoonoalsBance  flights  over  North  Vietnam 
must  be  continued  In  order  to  detect  any 
major  buildup  of  forcas  and  suppUes.  Theee 
flints  must  be  flown  at  low  level  to  discover 
material  that  might  be  tmder  camouflage. 
Aircraft  must  be  ready  to  attack  if  reoon- 
nalssance  planes  are  fired  upon.  The  air 
power  should  be  c^F>able  of  renewing  tbe 
air  strikes  on  North  Vietnam  If  that  should 
be  required,  for  tbe  mere  presence  of  this 
oapahlllty  has  a  deterrent  effect  on  Hanoi. 

AH  of  these  task£  add  up  to  a  considerable 
amount  of  air  power,  ground  and  carrier 
based,  that  cannot  be  phased  out  soon  .  .  . 

In  sum.  Vietnamizatlon  is  not  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  war.  It  is,  at  best,  the  reduc- 
tion of  American  casualty  statistics  to 
publicly  acceptable  levels.  So  far  as  the 
fate  of  the  Vietnamese,  and  their  Asian 
brethren  goes,  Vietnamizatlon  only 
promises  more  death,  financed  with 
American  money,  mechanized  with 
American  armament,  and  expedited  by 
American  air  and  logistical  support. 

CAICBODIA 

It  has  been  Cambodia's  fate  to  be  the 
first  nation  to  experience  the  full  impact 
of  the  rationales  which  buttress  the  Vlet- 
namlzaticm  policy.  And  it  appears  that  a 
similar  fate  for  Laos  is  Imminent — al- 
though the  news  blackout  Imposed  by  the 
ftiiminlBtration  has  limited  our  knowl- 
edge. In  Cambodia's  case,  and  that  of 
laos.  the  policy  ha.s  been  carried  one  step 
further  by  the  South  Vietnamese  who, 
re&Uzlng  that  If  it  makes  sense  to  sub- 


stitute Asian  Uves  for  Americans,  then  It 
makes  equal  sense  to  substitute  Cam- 
bodian and  Laotian  lives  for  Vietnamese. 
Ergo,  move  the  battle  to  Cambodia,  and 
Laos. 

At  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Cam- 
bodia, a  neutral  nation,  last  April  30  by  a 
combined  United  States-South  Vietnam- 
ese force,  the  claim  was  made  that  the 
invasion  was  intended  "to  protect  our 
men  who  are  in  Vietnam  and  to  guaran- 
tee the  continued  success  of  our  with- 
drawal and  VietnEimization  programs." 
With  that  bold  claim  of  legitimacy  by  the 
President,  the  United  States  thrust  into 
war  a  nation  which  hitherto  had  man- 
aged to  walk  a  tenuous  tightrope  of  neu- 
trality. 

On  June  3,  the  President  delivered  an 
interim  report  on  the  Cambodian  Incur- 
sion. At  that  time  he  told  the  American 
public : 

The  only  remaining  American  activity  In 
Cambodia  after  July  1  will  be  air  missions  to 
Interdict  the  movement  of  enemy  troops  and 
material  where  I  And  that  Is  necessary  to 
protect  the  Uves  and  security  of  our  men  In 
South  Vietnam. 

Somehow,  the  Interests  of  the  Cam- 
bodians became  irrelevant.  No  matter  we 
bombed  their  fields,  destroyed  their  vil- 
lages. The  security  of  our  men  was  the 
only  issue,  and  all  else  subordinate. 

On  June  30,  the  President  again  ad- 
dressed the  Nation  concerning  Cambodia. 
He  then  told  us  that  there  would  "be  no 
United  States  ground  personnel  in  Cam- 
bodia except  for  the  regular  sta^  of  our 
Embassy  in  Cambodia."  There  would  "be 
no  United  States  advisers  with  Ctunbo- 
dlan  units."  And: 

We  (would)  .  .  .  conduct — with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Cambodian  Government — air 
Interdiction  missions  against  the  enemy  ef- 
forts to  move  supplies  and  personnel  through 
Cambodia  toward  South  Vietnam  and  to  re- 
establish base  areas  relevant  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  We  (would)  do  this  to  protect  our 
forces  In  Vietnam. 

While  South  Vietnamese  forces  would 
remain  ready  to  respond  to  appeals  from 
the  Cambodian  Oovemment,  the  Presi- 
dent said: 

There  will  be  no  United  States  air  or  logis- 
tics support.  There  wUl  not  be  United  States 
advisers  on  these  operations. 

The  theory  had  come  around  to 
reality.  Now  all  the  actors  were  to  be 
Aslsm — Cambodians  and  Vietnamese 
against  Cambodians  and  Vietnamiiese.  We 
would  provide  the  armaments  and  weap- 
onry. Let  the  Asians  shed  the  blood. 

Events  of  recent  days  make  particu- 
larly relevant  the  President's  words  of 
June  30,  as  do  they  make  particularly 
pointed  the  barrenness  of  the  so-called 
policy  of  Vietnamization.  Asian  blood  Is 
flowing.  That  much  has  been  assured. 
But  U.S.  assistance  is  necessary  in  the 
most  comprehensive  forms  to  keep  the 
blood  flowing. 

The  administration  now  acknowledges 
that  broadened  American  «dr  support  Is 
being  provided  for  South  Vietnamese  and 
Cambodian  troops.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense tells  us  that  the  President's  words 
of  June  30  had  an  imstated  time  limit, 
applying  to  withholding  direct  air  sup- 
port from  the  South  Vietnamese  as  they 
finished  their  operations  in  Cambodian 


sanctuaries  "prior  to  the  rainy  season." 
Now,  the  times  are  different,  and.  In  the 
words  of  Secretary  Laird,  "We  will  use  air 
power"— the  term  "interdiction"  has 
been  conveniently  abandoned  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  rejects  "semantics" — 
"and  I  will  recommend  that  we  use  air 
power  to  supplement  the  South  Viet- 
namese forces  as  far  as  the  air  cam- 
paign In  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cam- 
bodia" is  concerned.  The  deployment  of 
giant  B-52  bombers  and  helicopter  gun- 
ships,  the  basing  of  two  helicopter  car- 
riers off  the  Cambodian  coast,  the  ferry- 
ing of  South  Vietnamese  forces  into  com- 
bat are  now  legitimate  exercises  so  far 
as  the  administration  is  concerned. 

And  the  January  26,  1971,  issue  of  the 
New  York  Times  reports,  in  a  page  1 
story,  that  American  oflScials  "have  de- 
veloped a  program  for  a  'military  equip- 
ment delivery  team'  that  would  send  U.S. 
military  representatives  through  the 
Cambodian  countryside  to  check  on  de- 
ployment of  American  military  equip- 
ment." A  Pentagon  spokesman  said  that 
these  "representatives"  might  from  time 
to  time  show  the  Cambodians  how  the 
equipment  works. 

By  January  27,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense had  a  new  line.  To  quote  him: 

Under  the  Nixon  Doctrine,  we  have,  we 
will  maintain,  and  we  will  use  as  necessary 
sea  and  air  resources  to  supplement  the  ef- 
forts and  the  armed  forces  of  our  friends  and 
allies  who  are  determined  to  resist  aggres- 
slcm,  as  the  Cambodians  are  valiantly  trying 
to  do. 

This  Is  an  echo  from  the  past.  Let  me 
quote  Dean  Rusk's  words  as  Secretary  of 
State,  on  March  1, 1962 : 

United  States  mUltary  and  economic  as- 
sistance and  technical  advice  are  being  ex- 
tended to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  at  Its  re- 
quest to  assist  the  Vletnameee  people  to 
maintain  their  independence  against  this  ag- 
gression .  .  . 

And  on  February  17,  1965,  President 
Johnson  said :  _ 

Our  purpose  in  Vietnam  Is  to  Join  in  the 
defense  and  protection  of  a  brave  people  who 
are  under  attack  that  Is  controlled  and  that 
Is  directed  from  outelde  their  country. 

We  are  hearing  the  same  litany  of  dis- 
aster. The  latest  administration  line  does 
not  even  offer  the  spurious  rationale  that 
U.S.  involvement  in  Cambodia  is  neces- 
sary to  protect  American  lives  in  Viet- 
nam and  the  Vietnamizatlon  program. 
Now,  pure  and  simple,  we  have  another 
ally — brought  to  its  knees  by  a  war  we 
cast  upon  it^-and  unable  to  survive,  ac- 
cording to  the  administration,  unless  we 
sustain  it.  And  we  are  about  to  serve 
Laos  the  same  recipe  of  disaster. 

The  claim  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
that  the  administration  is  living  within 
the  guidelines  enacted  by  Congress  last 
year,  because  the  Congress  did  not  bar 
air  support,  is  truly  a  posture  out  of 
Alice  in  Wonderland.  It  is  as  if  the  Con- 
stitution were  turned  upside  down — 
rather  than  Congress  declaring  war. 
Congress'  silence  sanctions  it.  This  de- 
spite the  restrictive  language  enacted 
Into  law  last  year— language  which  pro- 
vides, in  the  SuFVlemental  Foreign  As- 
sistance Authorization  Act,  Public  Law 
91-652: 
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Sac.  6  (ft)  In  line  wltb  the  expressed  In- 
tention of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
none  of  the  funds  authorised  or  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  this  or  any  other  act  zn&j 
be  used  to  finance  the  Introduction  of 
United  States  ground  combat  troops  Into 
Cambodian  military  forces   In  Cambodia. 

(b)  Military  and  economic  assistance  pro- 
vided by  the  United  States  to  Cambodia  and 
authorized  or  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
or  any  other  Act  shall  not  be  construed  as 
a  conunltment  by  the  United  States  to  Cam- 
bodia for  Its  defense. 

In  stun,  the  June  30  statements  by  the 
President  were  the  emptiest  of  rhetoric. 
If  a  credibility  gap  existed  in  the  past, 
it  has  now  widened  to  g:\illlbillty  giilch, 
and  the  American  public  is  down  at  the 
bottom  of  it. 

Where  does  this  war  end?  When  will 
the  death  cease?  Certainly  not  so  long 
as  this  administration  pursues  its  course. 
Its  exercises  are  aimed  at  making  the 
war  politically  palatable,  not  at  ending 
it.  As  Admiral  Sharp  says : 

Thus,  we  see  that  as  Vletnamlzatlon  pro- 
ceeds, our  forces  do  phase  down,  but  the 
American  presence  In  the  Southeast  Asia 
area  Is  going  to  be  large  for  some  time  to 
come. 

LAOS 

The  fate  of  Cambodia  apparently  lies 
in  store  for  Laos,  now.  Except  in  Laos' 
case,  even  the  claimed  right  of  invasion 
by  invitation  that  existed  for  Cambodia 
Is  lacking.  A  full-scale  invasion  of  that 
nation  by  United  States-supported  South 
Vietnamese  forces  appears  imminent, 
tilthough  the  news  blackout  imposed  by 
the  admlni-stratlon  bars  even  the  Con- 
gress from  knowing  what  really  Is  hap- 
pening in  the  areas  bordering  Laos. 
Once  again,  military  might  is  the  knee- 
jerk  response. 

Yet.  has  not  the  unremitting  war  in 
South  Vietnam  Itself  been  suflBcient  to 
demonstrate  that  the  only  solution  is  a 
political  solution?  The  war  continues, 
after  years  of  fighting,  after  years  of 
bomblnq;  North  Vietnam.  Can  anyone 
really  believe  that  it  will  end  if  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos  are  added  to  the  list  of 
battlefields? 

WHT     WE    ASK    nCHTTNO 

Having  described  the  offered  ration- 
ales, having  described  the  so-called 
policy  of  Vletnamlzatlon — actually  a  re- 
rim  of  the  first  years  of  U.S.  Involvement 
In  South  Vietnam,  when  our  role  was  to 
be  that  of  adviser  and  supplier — we  still 
leave  undisclosed  the  imderlylng  assump- 
tions of  American  foreign  policy  which 
have  led  us  into  the  quagmire  of  South- 
east Asia. 

The  war  Is  not  Just  the  product  of  bad 
judgment.  Its  roots  lie  deeper  than  the 
character  of  any  one  man.  or  one  ad- 
ministration— although  undeniably  this 
administration  and  Its  predecessor  have 
set  their  indelible  stamp  on  the  course 
of  our  affairs  in  a  tragically  mistaken 
way.  I  think  the  key  to  beginning  to  im- 
derstand — and  to  learn — lies  in  the  words 
of  the  President  last  May  8.  He  said  then : 

I  do  know  this:  Now  that  America  Is  there. 
If  we  do  what  many  of  our  very  sincere 
critics  think  we  ahould  do.  If  we  withdraw 
from  Vietnam  and  allow  the  enemy  to  come 
Into  Vietnam  and  massacre  the  civilians 
there  by  the  millions,  as  they  would,  let  me 
say  that  .  .  .  America  Is  finished  Insofar  as 


the  peacekeeper  Ln  the  Asian  world  Is  con- 
cerned. 

Mark  those  words  "peacekeeper  in  the 
Asian  world."  In  them  is  the  core  of  the 
mistaken  assumptions  which  guide  our 
foreign  policy,  I  believe.  They  reflect  a 
long  standing  national  attitude  that 
America  is  the  receptacle,  the  protector, 
and  the  disseminator  of  liberty  and  free- 
dom. 

In  1821.  on  the  45th  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, John  Qulncy  Adms  told  the  Nation: 

Wherever  the  standard  of  freedom  and  In- 
dependence has  been  or  shall  be  unfurled, 
there  will  be  America's  heart,  her  benedic- 
tions, and  her  prayers. 

Of  course,  in  1821  ours  was  a  weak 
nation,  and  Mr.  Adams  continued: 

But  she  goes  not  abroad  In  search  of  mon- 
sters to  destroy.  She  Is  the  well-wisher  to 
the  freedom  and  Independence  of  all.  She  is 
the  champion  and  vindicator  only  of  her 
own. 

Today,  we  have  the  strength  to  de- 
stroy monsters — and  where  they  do  not 
exist,  we  create  them.  We  intervene  In  a 
civil  conflict  in  Vietnam  so  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  may  have  the  benefit 
of  self  determination,  no  matter  what 
price  they  pay  for  what  we  want  them 
to  have. 

Under  the  guise  of  our  role  as  protector 
of  freedom,  much  of  our  foreign  policy 
is  justified.  The  difficulty  is  the  way  In 
which  we  deflne  that  freedom  and  the 
compromises  we  condone  In  the  name  of 
stability  for  the  sake  of  that  some  time 
future  when  the  democratic  process  will 
replace  the  dictatorships  we  support  to- 
day. 

So  whatever  coloration  the  administra- 
tion chooses  to  cast  upon  its  actions,  it 
is  not  peacekeeping  which  is  alHicting  the 
peoples  of  Southeast  Asia.  It  is  war,  pure 
and  simple. 

WHAT   MTTST    BK   DOm 

In  the  last  year,  finally,  significant 
congressional  debate  on  the  war  and  on 
the  foreign  policy  premises  and  implica- 
tions inherent  In  our  Involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia  finally  began  to  build  up. 
This  was  debate  which  I  am  a  few  others 
first  ojjened  years  ago.  when  the  deaths 
were  still  few  and  optimism  for  a  quick 
resolution  still  feasible  for  some.  At  that 
time,  when  I  voted  against  the  first  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  for  the  war, 
I  said,  on  May  5. 1965 : 

The  situation  In  South  Vietnam  Is  not 
simply  a  case  of  aggression  from  North  Viet- 
nam. There  Is  no  doubt  that  North  Vietnam 
Is  aiding  the  guerillas  in  the  South.  This 
fight,  however.  Is  also  an  Internal  struggle 
which  has  been  created  In  part  because  of 
the  social  and  political  conditions  within 
South  Vietnam.  In  short.  It  Is  a  political  as 
well  as  a  military  effort.  The  response  to  the 
threat  In  Vietnam  has  been  overwhelmingly 
military,  as  was  the  response  of  the  French 
in  Indochina  and  Algeria.  The  population  In 
the  countryside  does  not  support  the  Qov- 
ernment  of  South  Vietnam:  and  It  Is  not  a 
stable  government.  We  cannot  bomb  people 
Into  democracy,  nor  can  we  bomb  people  Into 
negotiations. 

At  unofficial  congressional  hearings  on 
Vietnam,  which  I  held  on  August  12-13. 
1965.  in  New  York  City.  I  said: 
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We  are  told  that  we  are  In  the  war  if  \\ 
continues  It  Is  likely  to  be  a  long  war,  a  frus- 
tratlng  war.  and  an  Increasingly  cruel  war 
Oas  and  napalm  have  already  been  used  and 
atrocities  increased.  Villages  whose  support 
Is  sought  by  both  sides  have  become  casual- 
ties. 

There  is  no  satisfaction  for  me  that 
my  prophecies  then  have  come  to  reality 
since.  But  there  is  real  hope  in  that  the 
debate  of  a  few  of  us  has  grown  to  be- 
come the  debate  of  the  majority  of 
Aniericans. 

So,  first,  this  debate  must  be  continued, 
and  it  must  be  conducted  at  every  op- 
portunity. This  debate  must  occupy  the 
Congress,  and  it  must  occupy  the  coun- 
try. The  voices  of  the  public  must  be 
heard — and  I  would  point  out  that  the 
latest  Gallup  poll  reveals  that  73  percent 
of  the  American  public  now  favors  with- 
drawal at  the  latest  by  December  31, 
1971.  We  have  turned  the  rhetoric  around 
from  the  early  days,  when  the  proponents 
of  the  war  spoke  of  victory.  Now  even  the 
administration  disavows  a  military  vic- 
tory— at  least  In  terms  of  its  rhetoric.  By 
increased  public  pressure,  it  can  be  made 
to  forswear  as  well  the  actions  which 
reveal  that  it  continues  to  seek  a  military 
solution — its  public  statements  notwith- 
standing. 

Second,  the  Congress,  buttressed  by 
public  pressure,  must  finally  exercise  its 
powers.  One  way  to  do  so  Is  to  act  upon 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  50.  which 
27  of  us  have  cosponsored.  These  27  are: 
Mrs.  Abzttg.  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Burtok  of 
California.  Mrs.  Chisholm.  Mr.  Clay.  Mr. 
CONYERS.  Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Dices,  Mr.  Dow.  Mr.  Eckhardt.  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Praser,  Mr. 
Harrington.  Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Helstoski.  Mr.  Kastenmeier, 
Mr.  KocH. 

Mr.  MiKVA.  Mr.  Mitchill.  Mr.  Podell, 
Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Rees.  Mr.  Rosenthal. 
Mr.  Ryan.  Mr.  Schetter.  Mr.  Seiberling. 
and  Mr.  Stokes. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  50,  the 
full  text  of  which  appears  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks,  csdls  for  an  immediate 
halt  to  all  offensive  actions  in  Southeast 
Asia  by  U.S.  forces,  and  for  their  com- 
plete withdrawal  by  no  later  than 
June  30,  1971.  We  will  press  for  passage 
of  this  resolution,  as  we  will  press  for 
passage  of  legislation  to  curtail  and  end 
this  war. 

Third,  we  must  use  the  procedures  of 
the  Congress  to  offer,  whenever  pos.sible, 
amendments  to  nendlng  legislation  which 
will  have  the  effect  of  curtailing  and  end- 
ing the  war. 

And.  fourth,  we  must  work  to  defeat 
every  anoronriatlon  bill  which  provides 
money  for  the  war. 

'in  all  these  efforts,  the  voice  of  the 
public  must  be  heard  bv  those  who  have 
not  vet  opted  for  an  end  to  the  war. 

Plnally.  the  Paris  negotiations  must  be 
revived.  At  present,  thev  are  moribund, 
as  they  have  been  virtually  since  they 
began.  But  they  need  not  be,  If  the  ad- 
ministration demonstrates  flexlbUitv. 
Two  kev  Issues  now  block  progress.  One 
is  our  unqualified  support  of  the  Thieu- 
Kv  regime.  So  long  as  we  adamantlv 
maintain  that  regime  in  power,  the  North 
Vietnamese   will    adamantly   refuse  to 
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move  in  Paris,  because  Thieu  and  Ky  are 
determined  to  exclude  all  elements  from 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government 
which  do  not  side  with  them.  Two,  a 
deadline  for  the  complete  withdrawal  of 
our  troops  should  be  set.  If  this  is  done, 
then  it  may  be  possible  to  begin  discus- 
sions leading  to  the  release  of  American 
prisoners  of  war.  The  administration  re- 
fuses to  set  a  deadline.  That  is  why  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  50.  or  similar  leg- 
islation, must  be  enacted. 

We  must  have  peace.  Southeast  Asia 
must  have  peace.  It  is  for  the  Congress 
and  the  administration  to  act,  so  that 
peace  can  become  a  reality. 

The  full  text  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  end  the  war  by  Jime  30,  1971, 

follows : 

H.  CoN.  Res.  60 

Whereas  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia  has  re- 
sulted in  the  loss  of  more  than  50.000  Amer- 
ican Uvea,  and  In  more  than  250,000  Ameri- 
can casualties,  and  In  more  than  450  Ameri- 
can prlBoncTS  of  war.  and  In  more  than  1000 
American  servicemen  missing  In  action;  and 
in  the  loss  of  more  than  130.000  South 
Vietnamese  lives  In  combat,  and  In  more 
than  1  million  South  Vietnamese  military 
and  civilian  casualties; 

Whereas  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia  has 
resulted  In  the  destruction  of  thousands  of 
villages  and  in  the  creation  of  more  than 
8  million  refugees  since  1964  In  Southeast 
Asia; 

Whereas  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia  has 
diverted  more  than  100  billion  of  American 
funds  from  urgent  domestic  needs  and  fos- 
tered deep  divisions  In  American  society; 

Whereas  so  long  as  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia  continues  with  any 
American  troops,  reduced  In  numbers  as 
they  may  be,  the  safe  return  of  American 
prisoners  of  war  Is  at  stake; 

Whereas  the  loss  of  American  Uvea  can  be 
halted  only  by  establishing  a  clear  timetable 
for  terminating  American  combat  operations 
In  Southeast  Asia  and  disengaging  all  Amer- 
ican troops; 

Whereas  the  responsibility  for  ending  the 
American  Involvement  In  Southeast  Asia  Is 
not  the  President's  alone,  but  must  be 
shared  by  the  Congress  under  Its  Constitu- 
tional authority  to  "raise  and  support 
armies"  and  to  "declare  war;" 
Now.  therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress:  That  all  offensive  actions 
by  the  United  States  In  Southeast  Asia  be 
Immediately  halted;  that  all  United  States 
ground,  air.  and  sea  forces  be  withdrawn 
from  Southeast  Asia,  the  pace  of  withdrawal 
to  be  limited  only  by  steps  to  ensxire  the 
safety  of  American  forces,  and  to  assure  the 
asylum  In  friendly  countries  for  Southeast 
Asian  citizens  who  might  be  endangered  by 
the  United  States'  withdrawal;  and  that  this 
withdrawal  of  all  United  States  forces  be 
completed  by  June  30,  1971. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  shielding. 

For  all  of  the  pessimism  and  despair 
and  concern  that  so  many  of  the  speak- 
ers previous  to  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
have  given  about  the  war,  I  think  all  of  us 
still  feel  that  there  will  be  a  period  be- 
yond Vietnam,  or  else  we  would  not  be 
here.  I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Ryan)  that  when  that 
happy  day  comes,  and  we  are  finally  out 


of  Southeast  Asia,  a  good  deal  of  the 
credit  for  keeping  America's  feet  to  the 
fire  on  the  issue  on  this  ugly  war  will  go 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
RYAN) ,  not  only  for  his  leadership  today, 
or  for  his  leadership  on  the  resolution, 
of  which  he  is  the  chief  sponsor,  concern- 
ing fixing  a  time  for  getting  out  of  the 
war,  and  not  only  for  the  measures  that 
the  gentleman  has  suggested  that  all  of 
us  must  take  and  do,  and  to  which  I  cer- 
tainly pledge  my  support  to  the  gentle- 
man during  this  coming  session,  but  for 
our  previous  sessions  when  the  gentleman 
in  the  weU  has  frequently  been  a  very 
lonely  voice  telling  the  American  people 
and  his  colleagues  that  we  must  get  out 
of  Vietnam.  For  that  I  am  proud  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  thank  my  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  I 
agree  that  a  better  day  is  coming  and  the 
sooner  the  better.  Its  arrival  will  be  in 
no  small  part  due  to  the  faith  that  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  and  our  other 
colleagues,  who  have  spoken  today,  have 
in  our  capacity  as  a  Nation  to  turn 
around  and  admit  our  mistakes  and  get 
on  with  the  business  of  rebuilding  our 
society  at  home. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  s^eld? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  listened  to  the  gentleman  with 
great  interest  and  I  am  particularly  in- 
terested in  what  the  gentlem.an  said 
about  Vletnamlzatlon. 

I  recall  that  in  both  our  reports  on  our 
original  trip  of  the  volunteers  in  1967 
and  last  June  that  we  suggested  a  change 
of  name  and  a  change  of  program.  We 
suggested  that  the  name  "Vietnamiza- 
tlon"  be  changed  to  a  program  for  "De- 
Americanization"  and  then  govern  the 
program  accordingly.  We  saw  several 
reasons  for  this  when  we  were  visiting 
there. 

One  reason  Is  that  the  Vietnamese  do 
not  like  to  think  that  they  need  to  be 
Vietnamized.  They  think  they  have  been 
Americanized.  We  saw  much  evidence  in 
what  we  call  the  rice  roots  of  a  desire  to 
change  this  to  a  type  of  program  that  we 
would  describe  as  de- Americanization. 

Now  as  to  pacification — we  find  again 
and  we  think  that  is  an  unfortimate 
name.  The  Vietnamese  people  nor- 
mally— the  average  Vietnamese  people, 
do  not  feel  like  they  have  to  be  pacified, 
and  this  is  not  a  program  that  they  need 
anyway. 

So  we  suggested  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress  that  that  be  changed  to 
a  program  for  security  for  progress  and 
growth  that  can  bring  stability  to  that 
community. 

I  want  to  cite  that  to  note  that  there 
have'  been  others  who  have  been  think- 
ing In  the  same  vein  that  you  are  think- 
ing and  by  bringing  this  in  at  this  point 
we  csoi  give  this  kind  of  approach  serious 
consideration. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa.  The  gentleman 
has  always  been  deeply  concerned  with 
the  Involvement  of  the  United  States  In 
Southeast  Asia,  and  he  has  always  dem- 


onstrated his  great  humanitarian  feel- 
ing toward  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
who  are  really  the  victims  of  the  Ameri- 
canization of  this  war. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  RYAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
likewise  to  thank  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  (Mr.  Ryan)  ,  the  able  Member  from 
New  York,  for  his  statement  here. 

But  much  more  than  that — his  per- 
sistence and  his  courage  over  a  great 
nimiber  of  years,  during  which  time,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  has  said,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ryan) 
frequently  was  almost  a  lone  voice  in 
this  body,  although  with  growing  sup- 
port in  the  Nation  at  large. 

Also  I  wish  to  recognize  the  gentle- 
man's prescience  with  respect  to  the 
issue  here  and  his  understanding  of  the 
question  and  his  efforts  in  bringing  this 
understanding  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people.  His  constituency 
should  recognize  the  great  service  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Ryan)  has  done  both  to  his  own  district 
and  to  the  Nation  in  his  efforts  in  this 
regard. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  who 
has  made  such  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  House  since  his  entrance  into  this 
body,  and  I  particularly  appreciate  his 
willingness  to  stand  fast  for  principle 
with  respect  to  the  war  in  Vietnam  as 
well  as  other  issues. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  DOW.  I  would  like  to  take  note  of 
one  characteristic  of  the  comments  that 
have  been  made  this  afternoon  by  the 
many  colleagues  that  have  spoken  to  this 
subject,  and  that  is  that  almost  with  no 
exception  they  have  called  for  an  end 
to  the  war  in  Vietnam.  As  I  travel  in  my 
district,  I  am  constantly  asked  the  ques- 
tion, "How  do  you  get  out?  How  do  you 
do  it?" 

I  respect  my  colleagues  here  this  after- 
noon because  they  did  not  undertake  to 
worry  about  how  you  get  out  and  how 
you  do  it.  They  did  not  spend  this  time 
allotted  to  us  in  figuring  out  techniques 
and  devices.  But  they  all  have  empha- 
sized the  one  point  that  we  must  get 
out.  and  once  we  have  resolved  that  way 
and  the  leadership  of  this  country  is  re- 
solved to  get  out.  the  techniques  of  get- 
ting out,  the  way  of  doing  it,  will  fall  into 
place,  because  that  is  secondary.  We 
must  have  a  resolve  of  our  whole  coun- 
try, led  properly  by  our  leaders,  to  get 
out  and  stay  out. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  splendid 
presentation. 

Mr.  RYAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  his  great  contribu- 
tion to  our  debate  today. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  we  must  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  to  decry  the  policies  of  the  Nixon 
admhiistration  which,  instead  of  getting 
us  out,  are  getting  us  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  Indochina  quagmire.  The  ex- 
pansion of  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  in 
recent  weeks,  with  increased  bombing 
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raids  and  air  support  activity  over  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos,  indicates  the  bankruptcy 
of  our  present  policies.  The  theory  seems 
to  be  that  we  get  out  by  getting  further 
involved. 

Other  speakers  in  this  series  of  special 
orders  have  eloquently  stressed  the  ex- 
tent of  the  tragedy  of  our  involvement  In 
Vietnam  and  the  horrible  cost  of  this  un- 
wanted war,  not  only  in  terms  of  lives, 
in  terms  of  mangled  bodies,  but  in  terms 
of  failures  to  solve  our  desperate  prob- 
lems here  at  home  for  want  of  resources. 
T  wish  to  associate  myself  with  their  re- 
marks. It  would  serve  no  good  purpose 
to  repeat  them. 

The  Cambodia  and  now  Laos  are  an 
affront  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  The  expanding  air  war  over 
Cambodia  not  only  violates  the  Intent  of 
the  Congress  in  adopting  last  December 
the  Cooper-Church  amendmwit  prohibit- 
ing the  use  of  American  ground  troops 
and  advisers  in  Cambodia,  but  It  is  also 
contrary  to  the  President's  own  state- 
ment made  last  June  that  no  air  or  logis- 
tical support  for  South  Vietnamese 
troops  in  Cambodia  would  be  provided. 

Young  people  growing  up  In  America 
today  learn  that  they  can  have  no  faith 
in  the  statements  of  the  highest  officials 
of  the  land.  A  solemn  commitment  one 
day  can  be  brushed  off  as  "semantics" 
another  day. 

In  response  to  the  Cambodia  outrage, 
I  circulated  on  the  opening  day  of  the 
Congress  a  resolution  extending  the 
Cooper-Church  prohibition  to  air  and  sea 
support.  Within  2  hours.  83  of  my  Demo- 
cratic colleagues  had  agreed  to  cosponsor 
this  resolution  with  me. 

One  of  the  aspects  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration record  with  regard  to  Viet- 
nam which  I  find  most  offensive  Is  the 
blatant  effort  to  assert  the  administra- 
tion's concern  for  the  American  prison- 
ers in  North  Vietnam.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  the  efforts  that  have  been  made, 
nublicly  and  privately,  to  persuade  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  treat  these  prison- 
ers In  accordance  with  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention. But  the  Bdmlnistratlon's  hypoc- 
risy lies  In  the  fact  that  Its  policy  of 
continuing  the  war  through  Vletnamlza- 
tlon  makes  It  Impossible  for  effectively 
to  obtain  the  release  of  the  prisoners. 
The  only  way  that  can  be  done  is  for  us 
to  end  the  war  on  terms  which  wiU  se- 
cure the  release  of  the  prisoners,  and 
that  could.  I  am  convinced,  readily  be 
done  If  we  will  name  a  date  for  the  total 
withdrawal  of  American  troops. 

Several  resolutiotLs  looking  toward 
that  objective  have  been  introduced  In 
the  House.  I  believe  the  resolution  which 
will  command  the  widest  support  is  the 
1971  version  of  the  Hatfleld-McOovem 
amendment  which  was  Introduced  In  the 
Senate  on  January  27  by  Senators  Mc- 
OovCTN.  HATrm.D,  Ctianston.  Httchxs, 
Bath.  EACLrroN.  Gravkl.  Hart,  Hartioc, 
iNOim.  JAvrrs.  Kenntdt.  Mondale, 
Moss,  Nelson.  Proxmcte.  Ribicoet,  Trm- 
i*»T,  and  WtiLiAMs — Congressional  Rec- 
ord. January  27.  1971.  page  735. 
Tkzt  of  Stnats  Bnx 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  aasevibled,  Tb«t  thla 


Act  may  b»  cited  u  the  Vietnam  Disengage- 
ment Act  of  1971. 

Sec.  a.  Congresa  Onds  and  declares  that 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
the  President  and  the  Congress  share  re- 
sponsibility for  establishing,  defining  the 
authority  for  and  concluding  foreign  mili- 
tary commitments:  that  the  repeal  of  the 
Oulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  raises  new  uncer- 
tainties about  the  source  of  authority  for 
American  Involvement  In  Vietnam;  that  both 
the  domestic  and  foreign  policy  Interests  of 
the  United  States  require  an  expeditious  end 
to  the  war  in  Vietnam;  that  the  conflict  can 
best  be  resolved  through  a  political  settle- 
ment among  the  parties  concerned;  that  in 
light  of  all  considerations,  the  solution 
which  offers  the  greatest  safety,  the  highest 
measure  of  honor,  the  best  likelihood  for  the 
return  of  United  States  prisoners  and  the 
most  meaningful  opportunity  for  a  political 
settlement  would  be  the  establishment  of  a 
date  certain  for  the  orderly  withdrawal  of  all 
United  States  armed   forces  from  Vietnam. 

Sec.  3.  Chapter  1  of  part  HI  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1901  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section  : 

"Sic.  eao.  (a)  In  accordance  with  public 
statements  of  policy  by  the  President,  no 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  under 
this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended to  maintain  a  troop  level  of  more 
than  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  thousand 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  In  Viet- 
nam after  l^ay  1.  1971. 

"(b)  After  May  1.  1971.fiind«  authorized  or 
appropriated  under  this  or  any  other  Act 
may  be  expended  In  connection  with  activi- 
ties of  American  armed  forces  in  and  over 
Vietnam  only  to  aocompUsb  the  foUowlng 
objectives: 

"  ( 1)  To  bring  about  the  orderly  termination 
of  military  operations  there  and  the  safe  and 
systematic  withdrawal  of  remaining  Ameri- 
can armed  forces  by  December  31.  1971: 

"(2)  To  Insure  the  release  of  prisoners  of 


"(3)  To  arrange  asylum  or  other  means  to 
assure  the  safety  of  South  Vietnamese  who 
might  be  physically  endangered  by  with- 
drawal of  American  forces:  and 

"(4)  To  provide  assistance  to  the  RepubUc 
of  Vietnam  consistent  with  the  foregoing 
objectives  " 

Mr.  Speaker,  together  with  colleagues 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  shall  be 
soliciting  cosponsorshlp  for  an  identical 
bill  to  be  Introduced  in  the  House  next 
Wednesday. 

Although  Senator  Musxib,  of  Maine, 
is  not  listed  as  a  consponsor  of  the  bill 
I  refer  to.  he  has  expressed  similar  views 
on  various  occasions.  Specifically  on  the 
prisoner-of-war  Issue,  he  made  the  fol- 
lowing cogent  remarks  In  response  to  a 
question  in  Hartford.  Conn.,  on  Janu- 
ary 30.  1971: 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  Rev  DufTey  that  the 
prisoner  of  war  Issue  is  being  used  by  the 
Administration  to  prevent  meaningful  nego- 
tiations in  Paris  at  the  present  time? 

A.  "nie  best  way  and  the  only  way  to  get 
our  prisoners  back  Is  to  end  the  war.  I  cant 
recall  a  war  In  which  the  prisoners  have  been 
returned  to  either  side  until  the  war  has 
been  ended  and  that  question  has  been 
negotiated  by  both  parties.  So  I  would  not 
expect  that  anything  different  would  happen 
this  time.  There  are  two  questions  Involved 
In  the  prisoner  of  war  Issue.  First,  their 
treatment  while  they  are  prisoners.  I  think 
It's  only  appropriate  that  pressure  be  brought 
upon  Hanoi  and  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
amenable  to  International  pressure,  the 
VIetcong,  and  to  Insure  that  the  require- 
ments of  the  Geneva  Convention  are  met  with 
respect  to  the  treatment  of  prisoners.  That's 
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our  flrst  concern.  But  with  respect  to  bring- 
ing them  back— the  way  to  bring  them  back 
U  to  end  the  war.  That's  the  way  we've 
always  recovered  our  prisoners  In  the  past 
and  that's  the  way  we're  going  to  recover 
them  this  time.  I  dont  believe  we  are  going 
to  see  much  of  an  exchange  while  the  war 
is  still  going  on. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  President's 
program  of  withdrawal  of  combat  troops 
from  Southeast  Asia  has  been  a  popular 
one.  and  that  the  war  has  receded  some- 
what as  an  issue  in  the  forefront  of  the 
public  consciousness  with  the  reduction 
in  weekly  casualties.  In  recent  weeks, 
however.  I  believe  that  the  American 
people  are  coming  to  realize  that  the 
Nixon  policies  will  not  lead  to  an  end  to 
the  war.  but  only  to  its  prolongation, 
with  continued  American  Involvement.  It 
is  highly  significant  in  this  regard  that 
the  Gallup  poll  has  now  found  73  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  In  favor  of 
a  withdrawal  of  all  American  forces  by 
December  31.  I  Insert  herewith  a  copy  of 
the  Washington  Post  article  of  January 
31  on  this  poll: 

Th«  Oallup  Poll:  73  PzacxNT  Sufpobt  Pso- 

posAL  TO  WrTHDSAW  ALL  Tsoops  This  Txas 

(By  Oeorge  Gallup) 

PaiNcrroN,  N.J. — Public  support  for  the 
Hatfield  (D-8X).)  and  Sen.  Oeorge  McOovem. 
Involvement  In  Vietnam  by  the  end  of  this 
year  has  grown  dramatically — from  65  pw 
cent  last  September  to  73  per  cent  In  the 
latest  survey,  conducted  In  mid-January. 

The  proposal  was  Introduced  last  year  In  a 
Senate  bill,  sponsored  by  Sen.  Mark  Hatfield 
(R-Ore.)  and  Sen.  Oeorge  McOovem  (D- 
SJD.) 

Personal  Interviews  were  conducted  on  an 
9-10  with  a  total  of  1,503  adults  m  more  than 
300  scientifically  selected  localities  across  the 
nation.  This  question  was  asked: 

"A  proposal  has  been  made  in  Congress  to 
require  the  U.S.  Government  to  bring  home 
all  UB.  troops  before  the  end  of  this  year. 
Would  you  like  to  have  your  congressman 
vote  for  or  against  this  proposal?" 

The  following  table  cotnparas  the  latest 
percentages  saving  their  congressmen  should 
vote  In  favor  with  those  from  September: 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  all  of  us 
who  believe  that  the  Indochina  war  rep- 
resents a  tragic  and  costly  mistake  to  be 
liquidated  as  quickly  as  possible,  will  keep 
up  the  pressure  on  the  administration 
for  setting  a  date  for  total  U.S.  with- 
drawal. Accordingly.  I  commend  those 
who  have  arranged  for  these  special  or- 
ders, and  express  my  appreciation  to 
them. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Nixon's  consent  and  participation  In  the 
invasion  of  Laos  is  a  clear  violation  of 
the  spirit  and  Intent  of  the  Congress  as 
expressed  in  various  provisions  of  the 
law  as  enacted  in  the  91st  Congress. 

The  policy  of  the  Nixon  administration 
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yni  to  reduce  our  military  commitment 
in  Indochina  not  to  extend  it.  Yet.  by 
this  recent  series  of  events  of  accelerated 
bombings  and  covert  direction  of  Inva- 
glans  into  Cambodia  and  now  Laos,  we 
have  found  ourselves  again  party  to  ef- 
forts to  further  engage  our  country  in 
extmsive  military  Involvements. 

The  Invasion  of  Laos  constitutes  a  fur- 
ther deterioration  of  our  efforts  to  nego- 
tiate a  settlement  and  likely  dooms  all 
possibility  of  achieving  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion What  it  represents  is  verification 
of  our  policy  that  a  military  victory  in 
this  area  of  the  world  is  our  real  goal, 
albeit  under  Vietnamization  using  in  the 
main  Vietnamese  soldiers  with  our  ma- 
teriel and  our  expertise. 

Whatever  relief  was  shared  by  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  with  the  withdrawal 
of  over  100.000  of  our  troops  that  is  now 
thoroughly  dissipated.  It  must  be  made 
clear  to  all  that  we  have  again  embarked 
upon  a  course  of  escalation,  under  the 
julse  that  these  new  intrusions  into  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos  are  needed  to  "protect" 
the  lives  of  our  remaining  American 
forces 

The  only  real  "protection"  of  our 
American  men's  lives  is  by  withdrawal, 
reduction  of  the  fighting,  and  a  return 
home  to  our  own  land  where  we  belong. 
Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  their  repre- 
jentatlves  in  Congress  are  entitled  to 
know  the  full  story  about  U.S.  activities 
in  Indochina.  For  the  psist  6  days  Amer- 
ican military  maneuvers  have  been  an 
object  of  mystery  and  speculation  for 
the  American  public,  while  reports  of 
US.  operations  have  flowed  freely  from 
the  Russian,  South  Vietnamese,  French, 
and  Japanese  press.  A  noted  Saigon 
newspaper  reports  that  an  assault  on 
Laos  is  being  made  by  4,000  airborne 
troops,  and  the  Soviet  press  is  charging 
that  United  States  and  South  Vietna- 
mese troops  are  launching  an  "invasion" 
into  Laos. 

Other  reports  Indicate  that  10.000 
South  Vietnamese  troops  already  have 
Invaded  Cambodia,  with  the  United 
States  providing  "full  air  support."  If 
these  reports  are  true,  they  raise  serious 
questions  about  U.S.  adherence  to  the 
spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  law  as 
embodied  In  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment. 

Throughout  this  blackout  the  recur- 
ring Justification  has  been  "protection  of 
U.S.  lives."  on  the  assumption  that  the 
news  embargo  would  prevent  military 
onerations  from  becoming  known  to  the 
North  Vietnamese.  On  the  contrary.  It 
appears  that  the  North  Vietnamese  can 
learn  from  a  wide  range  of  news  dis- 
patches about  military  operations  in 
Laos  and  Cambodia,  while  Uie  US.  pub- 
lic and  their  elected  representatives 
mu«t  remain  in  the  dark. 

One  does  thus  not  have  to  be  overly 
cvnlcal  to  Impute  dark  motives  to  the 
news  embargo.  Last  spring's  invasitm  into 
Cambodia  prompted  a  public  outcry  and 
congressional  inquiry.  It  is  not  unreason- 
able to  suspect  that  the  administration 
wanted  to  avoid  this  tvpe  of  highly  visible 
criticism  by  presenting  a  fait  accompli  in 
Cambodia  and  Laos. 


Since  the  news  embargo  has  been 
lifted,  I  have  heard  columnists  report 
that  White  House  insiders  are  saying 
that  this  is  the  last  big  push— the  last 
offensive  invasion  by  the  United  States 
before  we  leave  Vietnam. 

This  kind  of  explanation  in  defense  of 
the  military  action  reminds  me  of  a  book 
and  a  movie  called  "All  Quiet  on  the 
Western  Front."  Those  of  our  citizens 
old  enough  to  recall  this  great  antiwar 
movie  will  remember  the  final  shot  and 
the  young  man  portrayed  by  Lew  Ayres 
peering  over  the  trenches  to  grasp  a  but- 
terfly and  falling  dead  as  the  result  of 
the  final  volley  of  that  war.  If  this  is  the 
"final  volley,"  it  is  folly  Indeed,  and 
heartbreaking  to  the  mothers,  the  fath- 
ers, the  sisters  and  brothers,  and  the 
sweethearts  of  the  yoimg  men  who  have 
fallen  in  battle  in  the  last  vreek  and  who 
are  dying  today  and  will  die  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  continued  involve- 
ment in  the  civil  war  In  Vietnam  Is  not 
only  killing  our  young  men.  it  Is  destroy- 
ing the  Vietnamese  people.  I  should  like 
at  this  point  to  append  to  my  statement 
an  article  that  appeared  in  the  New 
Yorker  on  January  23.  1971,  which  de- 
scribes a  program  of  mass  dep>ortation  of 
Vietnamese  civilians  being  undertaken  by 
allied  forces,  including  our  own. 

As  was  said  by  Senator  Edmund 
Muskie: 

The  way  out  of  Vietnam  does  not  lead 
through  Cambodia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  surely  does  not  lead 
through  Laos. 
The  article  follows: 
Thi  Talk  or  the  Town — Notes  and 

COMICZKT 

It  has  come  to  light  that  the  United  States 
government  and  Its  South  Vietnamese  allies 
are  planning  a  mass  deportation  within 
South  Vietnam  that  appears  virtually  cer- 
tain to  open  an  entirely  new  and  bloody 
chapter  In  the  Indo-Chlna  war.  A  recent 
story  In  the  Times  reveals  that  a  project  to 
deport  hundreds  of  thousands  of  peo{^e— 
and.  In  the  end.  perhaps  millions — from  the 
five  northernmost  provinces  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  southern  provinces  Is  "now  In  Its  final 
planning  stages."  So  far.  the  Am«-lcan  and 
South  Vietnamese  government  officials  con- 
cerned have  been  covering  up  the  enormity 
of  this  measure  with  the  customary  euphe- 
misms. 

In  the  Times  article,  a  Vietnamese  official 
says  that  several  "village  representatives" 
from  northern  provinces  will  be  brought 
down  to  the  south  to  look  at  the  land  where 
their  villages  are  to  be  relocated,  as  though 
to  sutrgest  that  this  forced  mass  deportation 
would  be  nothing  more  than  a  kind  of  real- 
estate  deal.  In  reality.  If  this  brutal  project 
Is  carried  out.  It  will  be  nothing  leas  than 
the  flrst  openly  totalitarian  act  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  nation's  relations  with  other  na- 
tions, and  one  of  the  few  such  acts  In  any 
nation's  history.  The  closest  precedent  may 
be  the  Soviet  Union's  Infamoxis  deportation 
In  the  nlneteen-thlrties  of  Ukrainians,  White 
Russians.  Armenians.  Jews,  and  Georgians 
to  Sib«1a. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  through  bomb- 
ing and  through  thousands  of  small-scale 
projects  of  forced  deoortation  the  American 
military  have  already  uprooted  something 
like  six  million  Vietnamese  from  their  homes. 
The  obliteration  of  their  vUlages  was  also 
covered  up  with  euphemisms — words  and 
phraaes  such  as  "pacification,"  "resettle- 
ment." "rural  development."  and  "Operation 


County  Pair."  At  the  "county  fairs."  along 
with  free  buffet  lunches  from  portable  Army 
kitchens,  plped-ln  music,  showings  of  car- 
toons and  propaganda  movies,  and  handouts 
of  candy  to  the  children,  there  were  offered 
such  novel  attractions  as  the  torture  of  the 
customers  and  the  machine-gunning  from 
helicopters  of  anyone  who  didn't  want  to 
attend. 

In  cases  where  there  was  resistance  from 
a  village  slated  for  "resettlement"  (and  who 
can  doubt  that  the  current  project  of  meiss 
"resettlement"  will  be  met  with  heavy  re- 
sistance?), the  military  very  often  simply 
bombed  the  village  out  of  existence.  These 
are  the  true  precedents  for  the  new  plan,  and 
they  afford  the  best  indications  of  what  Its 
execution  will  bring.  Yet,  terrible  as  the 
effect  of  these  policies  has  been,  the  policies 
have  been  different  In  several  crucial  aspects 
from  what  is  now  being  proposed.  The  forced 
emigrations  and  the  killings  of  civilians  that 
have  so  far  taken  place  have  occurred  In  a 
twilight  zone  of  pubUc  confusion  and  half- 
knowledge  and  with  official  approval  that 
has  been  only  tacit.  The  new  project,  on  the 
other  hand,  cannot  take  place  without  the 
full  and  energetic  support  of  the  entire  mili- 
tary oonunand  iind  civilian  administration, 
and  without  b«lng  fully  and  frankly  an- 
nounced to  the  American  public  and  to  the 
world  as  a  major  new  policy  of  the  United 
States  government. 

Ordinarily,  this  Is  the  kind  of  plan  that  it 
Is    better    not    even    to    mention,    since    by 
merely  discussing  it   one  runs  the  risk   of 
making   it   Eeem   acceptable,   of   helping   to 
raise  it  from  the  level  of  a  wild,  unthinkable 
scheme  to  the  level  of  one  of  those  myriad 
"options"  that  the  government  is  "keeping 
open."  And  one  wants  at  all  costs  to  avoid 
adding  one's  voice  to  the  voices  of  the  official 
analysts   who.   for   a   price,   will    discuss,   in 
their  own  weird,  ambiguous,  pseudo-scientiflc 
language,  the  "pluses"  and  "minuses"  of  any 
option,  scenario,  or  game  plan  that  is  put 
before   them,    whether   for   building   an   or- 
phanage or  for   carrying  out   mas«   murder. 
However,  since  the  ciirrent  project  of  mass 
deportation   has   moved   beyond   the   option 
stage  and  got  into  the  planning  stage,  one  is 
compelled  to  discuss  It.  In  fact.  It  is  a  strik- 
ing demonstration  of  how  deeply  the  nation 
Is  sunk  In  anesthesia  when  It  comes  to  events 
m    Vietnam    that    the    press   and    television 
have  failed  to  comment  on  this  project  since 
It  was  reported  in  the  Times — a  project  that. 
if  we  imagined  its  being  undertaken  in  the 
United   States,  by,  say,  the  Chinese,  would 
consist  of  deporting  the  entire  population  of 
New  England  to  the  Southwest,  destroying 
all    the    cities    and    towns,    defoliating   the 
landscape,  and  shooting  all  the  people  who 
refused  to  leave  or  who  hid  in   the  woods. 
One  must  remind  oneself  that  five  and 
a  half  years  ago,  when  the  Marines  landed 
in    the    orovinces    of    South    Vietnam    now 
scheduled  for  deponulatlon.  the  officials  of 
the  American  government  Imagined  that  the 
lob  of  the  American  military  forces  was  to 
help  a  friendly  ponulatlon  renel  a  foreign 
enemv.   But   in    actuality,    as   the   Marines 
soon  came  to  realize,  most  of  the  popula- 
tion   BUpDorted    the    supooeed    foreign    In- 
vaders and  regarded  the  Marines  themselves 
as  the  real   invaders.  The  peoole  of  these 
provinces    had    supported    every    Insuntent 
force  in  South  Vietnam  since  the  late  nine- 
teenth   century,    and    if   In    1965   they   had 
anv   doubts   about   the   Justice   of   the   Na- 
tional Liberation  Front's  cause,  these  doubts 
were  dlsnelled  when  the  Marines  landed. 

The  Marines,  and  the  Armv  units  that 
joined  them  in  the  sorlne  of  1967.  adjusted 
quickly  to  this  unexoected  situation  and 
altered  their  strategy  accordlntrly.  And  If 
they  did  not  announce  to  the  world  that  they 
were  fighting  a  war  against  nearly  the  en- 
tire population  of  the  provinces  they  were  In. 
they  did  announce  It  to  the  South  Vietnam- 
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Me  people,  m  laaileta  tlUed.  among  utber 
things,  "Marine  Ultimatum  to  VtetzuuDMe 
People,"  they  announced  a  policy  or  reprisal 
bomblnga  agalnat  vlUagea  in  South  Vietnam 
that  supported  the  National  Liberation 
Front  In  any  way.  After  thU  policy  had  been 
in  effect  (or  about  two  years,  most  of  the 
vUlagea  In  these  provlnoea  had  been  bombed. 
and  about  half  of  the  population  of  these 
provinces  was  living  in  camps. 

Kvery  soldier,  whatever  he  had  been  told 
before  he  arrived  In  South  Vietnam,  learned 
from  bitter  personal  experience  that  he  was 
engaged  In  a  war  against  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese people.  The  bomber  pilots  who  bombed 
villages  day  after  day  knew  it:  the  Psycho- 
logical Warfare  officers  who  dropped  leaflets 
iLnew  It:  the  O.I.'a — who  were  indeed  often 
attacked  by  small  children  and  old  women, 
as  they  have  claimed — knew  it.  The  highest 
levels  ot  the  military  ackno>wledged  this 
situation  In  many  of  their  statemenu.  al- 
though In  other  statements  they  denied  it. 

Some  ofBcers  began  to  read  the  works  of 
Mao  Tse-TuQg.  In  which  It  la  said  that 
guerrillas  live  among  the  people  the  way 
fish  live  in  the  sea.  so  a  new  strategy  was 
developed  In  the  hope  of  catching  the  fUh 
by  drying  up  the  sea — which  Is  to  say.  by 
tearing  the  entire  Vietnamese  society  to 
pieces  and  then  putting  it  together  again 
according  to  some  plan  that  was  being 
worked  out  In  the  think  tanks  in  Washing- 
ton. 

At  that  time,  officials  proudly  announced 
that  millions  of  Vietnamese  had  been  pulled 
out  of  their  homes  in  order  to  "deprive"  the 
enemy  of  their  support,  and  the  official  ana- 
lysts spoke  of  "war-lnduoed  urbanization." 
But  In  adopting  this  strategy  based  on  the 
Insights  of  Mao  Tse-tung  the  Americans 
obliterated  the  very  purpose  for  which  they 
had  been  sent  to  Vietnam.  The  aim  had  been 
to  save  the  society,  and  counter-Insurgency 
had  been  the  means  to  that  end.  Now  this 
policy  was  reversed;  destroying  the  guerrillas 
became  the  aim.  and  destroying  the  society 
became  the  means.  However.  If  the  men  in 
the  field  had  some  knowledge  oi  what  was 
really  happening.  Washington  did  not  know. 
or  pretended  not  to  know,  or  refused  to 
know.  What  all  this  meant  was  not  that  the 
military  were  doing  things  the  wrong  way. 
or  that  the  "mix"  of  bombing  and  camp  con- 
struction was  unbalanced,  or  even  that  a 
sound  policy  had  been  corrup<ed  by  bungling 
or  by  berserk  execution. 

What  It  meant  was  something  much  harder 
for  the  officials  and  experts  In  Washington 
to  accept:  namely,  that  the  South  Vietnam 
they  had  sent  the  troops  to  protect  had  been 
a  hallucination,  which  had  little  resemblance 
to  the  actual  country  in  which  the  men 
were  fighting.  In  the  last  analysis,  what  the 
m«n  were  fighting  to  protect,  and  are  still 
flghting  to  protect,  was  not  a  country  but 
tbls  hallucination  The  truth  Is  that  the  job 
that  the  poUtlcans  had  assigned  the  military, 
the  job  of  protecting  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  from  a  foreign  enemy,  was  simply 
not  there  to  be  done.  There  was  no  such  job 
If  you  send  someone  to  protect  a  friend  from 
a  common  enemy,  how  does  that  someone 
proceed  when  he  discovers  that  the  friend 
iBQt  a  friend  after  all  and  doesn't  want  his 
help? 

The  answer  Is  that  be  leaves.  But  this 
alternative  was  not  open  to  o'lr  military 
Having  been  sent  to  do  a  job  that  turned 
out  not  to  exist,  our  military  men,  who  were 
forced,  after  all.  to  live  and  work  in  the  real 
Vietnam,  and  not  In  the  imaginary  one  In 
the  politicians'  heads,  began  to  do  something 
else.  They  began  to  make  war  against  the 
people  whom  they  were  supposed  to  be  sav- 
ing but  who  didn't  want  to  be  saved.  To  be 
sure,  this  was  no*  a  job  that  anyone  had  ex- 
plicitly ordered  them  to  do,  nor  was  it  a  job 
that  served  to  advance  any  objective  ever 
stated  by  our  government,  but  it  did  have 


the  reassuring  advantage  of  being,  in  a  sense, 
real. 

Now  this  war  against  the  South  Viet- 
namese people,  based  on  willful  official  Ignor- 
ance, and  working  at  cross  purposes  with 
official  policy,  has  got  completely  out  of  con- 
trol None  of  the  scenarios  are  tiu^lng  out 
as  they  were  supposed  to.  particularly  In  the 
northern  provlncet>.  and  all  the  game  plans 
have  gone  haywire  Instead  of  producing  a 
peaceful,  prosperous,  democratic  society,  they 
have  produced  massacres,  a  desolated  land- 
scape, and  squalid  detention  camps.  Por  six 
years,  the  "social  engineers,"  both  in  and 
out  of  uniform,  have  been  at  work  with  their 
hot  dogs  and  their  napalm,  their  fertilizers 
and  their  crop  poisons,  trying  to  build  pub- 
lic-relations Utopias  on  the  burned  villages 
and  the  corpses  of  villagers,  and  the  result 
has  been  a  swamp  of  red  tape  and  blood.  And 
now.  perhaps  themselves  dismayed  and  re- 
volted by  the  monstrous  results  of  their 
experiments,  the  social  engineers  have  come 
up  with  their  "final  solution"  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  northern  provinces — the  deporta- 
tion project. 

Like  scientists  whose  experiments  has 
failed,  they  have  decided  to  get  rid  of  the 
whole  mess,  so  that  they  won't  have  to  think 
about  It  anymore.  However,  the  new  "solu- 
tion "  Is  not  really  new  at  all.  It  Is  only  the 
old  solution  writ  large.  The  social  engineers 
are  trying  to  escape  from  the  present  deba- 
cle by  recommitting  the  very  errors  that  led 
to  It.  but  on  an  even  huger  scale,  by  doing 
to  whole  provinces  what  they  used  to  do  to 
one  village  at  a  time — as  though  they 
thought  that  through  the  sheer  grandiosity 
of  their  new  plan  they  could  escape  respon- 
sibility for  the  chaos  and  suffering  they  had 
already  caused.  If  the  plan  goes  Into  effect,  it 
will  signal  the  full  official  acceptance  of  a 
way  of  looking  at  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam that  has  dominated  our  policy  unoffi- 
cially since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

In  this  view,  the  problem  In  South  Viet- 
nam Is  not  the  traditional  village  system,  or 
flaws  In  the  pacification  program,  or  even 
the  Vletcong  or  the  North  Vietnamese.  The 
problem  Is  the  South  Vietnamese  themselves 
Ordinarily,  we  regara  people  as  having  prob- 
lems, but  In  Vietnam  we  legard  them  as 
being  problems.  Get  rid  of  them — and  you 
solve  your  problems.  There  will  be  no  more 
starving,  begging  refugees,  no  more  children 
throwing  hand  grenades,  no  more  massacres 
of  villagers.  Oet  rid  of  the  whole  civilian 
mess,  with  Its  crying  children  and  their  cry- 
ing mothers,  its  old  people  and  Its  babies. 
Its  pigs  and  Its  chicken,  and  Its  sly  but  In- 
tractable spirit  of  resistance  and  defiance, 
and  at  least  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  will 
have  a  clear  field  of  fire  for  hundreds  of 
miles,  and  wlU  be  able  to  start  fighting  the 
war  the  way  a  war  should  be  fought. 

But  fighting  for  what? 

Mr.  BADIIXO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope 
that  the  concern  expressed  by  my  col- 
leagues here  today  is  reflected  through- 
out our  Nation  and  noted  well  in  the 
White  House,  the  Department  of  State, 
and  in  the  Pentagon.  It  Is  clear  that  the 
war  In  Indochina  Is  about  to  enter  a  neu- 
phase — not  one  that  will  hasten  the  day 
of  peace  or  the  end  of  our  tragic  and 
costly  Involvement  in  that  war — but 
rather  another  sorry  chapter  in  the  tale 
of  deception  and  subterfuge  which  has 
characterized  the  administration's  Vlet- 
namization  formula. 

Por  several  years  now,  the  United 
States  has  been  conducting  a  secret  war 
in  Laofi,  under  cover  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  on  the  ground  and 
more  overtly,  through  the  ma-sslve  use  of 
airpower  which  has  literally  devastated 
this  tiny  nation  and  created  a  country 


of  refugees.  Even  that  thin  veil  is  now 
stripped  away  and  it  would  appear  tbat 
a  major  ground  operation  into  Laos,  con- 
ducted by  South  Vietnamese  troops  with 
U.S.  air  and  logistical  support  is  In  the 
offlng. 

This  is  not  a  move  toward  peace;  it  is 
a  clear  widening  of  the  war.  It  is  not  a 
means  of  extricating  the  United  States 
from  the  quagmire  of  Vietnam;  it  is  ir- 
revocably, perhaps,  a  step  deeper  into 
the  morass.  It  ts  not  a  demonstration  of 
our  Government's  commitment  to  end 
the  war  in  response  to  the  overwhelming 
demand  of  Congress  and  the  American 
people;  it  is  <i  flagrant  violation  of  the 
outcry  and  spirit  which  resulted  in  pas- 
sage of  the  Cooper-Church  resolution 
last  year. 

Can  the  Nixon  administration  close  its 
eyes  to  the  facts? 

The  fact  that  15,000  Americans  have 
died  and  a  hundred  thousand  more  have 
been  wounded  since  Mr.  Mxon  took 
office; 

The  fact  that  $40  billion  more  of  this 
Nation's  funds  have  been  poured  down 
the  rathole  of  Indochina  in  the  past  2 
years; 

The  fact  that  American  prisoners  re- 
main in  North  Vietnamese  prison  camps; 

The  fact  that  our  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam stands  as  continued  support  of  a  re- 
pressive dictatorial  regime; 

The  fact  that  the  continuatim  of  the 
war  distorts  our  national  priorities  and 
dislocates  our  economy; 

The  fact  that  the  yoimg,  the  poor,  the 
blacks,  the  Puerto  Ricans — all  the  for- 
gotten minority  groups  of  our  Nation- 
continue  to  pay  the  most  terrible  price 
for  our  failures  and  deceptions. 

The  Nixon  administration  came  into 
office  2  years  ago  with  two  major 
pledges — to  end  the  war  and  to  squsu'e 
with  the  American  people  about  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  our  involvement.  It 
has  kept  neither  promise.  It  has  ex- 
panded the  war  into  Laos  and  Cambodia. 
And  it  has  kept  the  essential  facts  of  our 
involvement  from  the  people,  the  press, 
and  the  Congress. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent, it  is  time  to  revive  and  update  the 
McGovem-Hatfleld  amendment  and  to 
pass  it.  It  is  time  to  broaden  the  prohlbi- 
tion.«i  of  the  Church-Cooper  amendment 
so  that  any  American  military  involve- 
ment in  countries  such  as  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia may  be  barred  now.  It  Is  time  to 
end  this  war. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
again  Join  with  my  colleagues  In  express- 
ing my  concern  over  the  seriousness  of 
the  American  position  in  the  Southeast 
Asian  situation. 

As  a  Member  of  this  House  who  op- 
posed VS.  involvement  in  Cambodia  last 
May,  I  am  distressed  by  recent  develop- 
ments in  Csmibodla  and  Laos  which  ap- 
pear to  foreshadow  an  ever  Increasing 
widening  of  the  Indochina  war,  rather 
than  a  cessation  of  the  conflict  long 
sought  by  the  American  people. 

The  events  of  the  last  few  days  have 
been  disheartening.  After  2  years  of 
American  troop  withdrawals;  after  2 
years  of  the  administration's  Vietnamiza- 
tion  policy,  American  groimd  combat 
forces  seem  to  be  more  deeply  Involved 
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than  ever  before  in  the  spreading  Indo- 
china war. 

For  too  long  we  have  seen  temporary 
operations  turn  into  permanent  ones. 

Por  too  long  we  have  seen  bold  new 
escalations  of  the  war  yield  nothing  even 
remotely  comparable  to  the  military  re- 
sults promised. 

For  too  long  we  have  seen  American 
blood  spilled  and  American  resources 
squandered  In  this  never  ending  South- 
east Asian  war. 

The  results  of  over  a  decade  of  war- 
fare can  be  summed  up  as  follows:  more 
than  44,000  American  troops  died  as  a 
result  of  hostile  combat  action,  nearly 
300,000  more  were  woimded  and  maimed, 
billions  of  dollars  have  been  expended, 
and  the  long-sought-af<er  peace  is  still 
only  a  very  dim  light  at  the  end  of  a 
very  long  timnel. 

It  seems  plain.  Indeed  conspicuous, 
that  the  only  wTiy  to  achieve  a  meaning- 
ful peace  In  Southeast  Asia  Is  through  a 
negotiated  political  settlement. 

The  U.S.  actions  in  Camibodia,  and 
now  possibly  Laos,  signify  two  more  com- 
pelling reasons  for  removing  American 
forces  from  Southeast  Asia  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

The  events  of  the  last  week  have  made 
it  more  clear  than  ever  before  that  there 
is  only  one  practical  way  to  achieve  an 
end  to  our  costly  Indochina  Involvement; 
namely,  a  congressionally  mandated  date 
for  the  withdrawal  of  American  troops. 

To  this  end,  I  Introduced  H.R.  3438  on 
Tuesday,  February  2.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  o*  1961.  This  leg- 
islation provides  for  funding  of  a  troop 
level  in  South  Vietnam  of  248,000  men 
through  May  1,  1971.  After  that  date, 
funds  may  be  expended  only  for  the  safe 
»nd  systematic  withdrawal  of  the  re- 
maining American  forces  by  December 
31,  1971;  for  the  safety  of  prisoners  of 
war;  for  asylum  for  South  Vietnamese 
who  require  such  protection,  and  for 
further  assistance  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese consistent  with  these  objectives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  provides  for  ex- 
actly what  the  American  people  have 
been  promised:  a  swift,  orderly  with- 
drawal of  American  Involvement  In  the 
Vietnam  morass.  The  time  to  begin  is 
now. 

I  Include  with  my  remarks  editorials 
from  the  Springfield,  Mass.,  Dally  News 
of  January  28,  1971,  and  the  Springfield 
Union  of  February  3,  1971,  relating  to 
the  current  American  Involvement  In  the 
Southeast  Asian  war: 
|From  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Dally  News, 
Jan.  28,  19711 

COOPlS-CHTnUJH     CONTROVraST 

When  the  Cooper-Church  amendment 
was  approved  last  year.  It  was  generally  re- 
garded as  a  binding  restriction  ImjKieed  by 
Congress  on  the  use  of  American  combat 
troops  In  Cambodia. 

Pressure  for  passage  of  the  amendment  co- 
incided with  the  public  furor  over  the  in- 
vasion of  Cambodia  last  spring.  E>en  though 
President  Nixon  withdrew  all  combat  forces 
ft'om  Cambodia  long  before  the  amendment 
passed  the  Senate  and  Ho\rse,  the  Cooper- 
Church  bin  sounded  a  clear  warning  against 
any  new  combat  involvement  In  Southeast 
Asia. 

Now.  the  accelerated  use  of  U.S.  air  power 
In  Cambodia,  in  support  of  both  South  Viet- 


namese and  Cambodian  troops,  has  produced 
charges  that  the  administration  and  the 
Pentagon  are  circumventing  the  provisions 
of  the  Cooper-Church  amendment.  These 
provisions  forbid  Introduction  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  ground  combat  troops  or  military 
advisers  mto  Cambodia. 

As  originally  passed  by  the  Senate,  the 
amendment  also  barred  use  of  American  air 
power  In  support  of  the  Cambodian  govern- 
ment. But  this  restriction  was  eliminated 
in  the  closing  days  of  the  91st  Congress. 

Defense  Secretary  Melvln  R.  Laird  con- 
tends the  administration  is  observing  the  let- 
ter as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  amendment. 
But  several  congressional  leaders,  Including 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield, 
claim  that  Secretary  Laird's  statements  are 
contrary  to  fact. 

What  Is  needed  now  Is  a  forthright  and 
unequivocal  statement  by  President  Nixon 
on  the  scope  of  this  new  U.S.  activity  In 
Cambodia.  This  explanation  should  be  given 
m  Mr.  Nixon's  foreign  policy  message  to 
Congress  next  month. 

[Prom  the  Springfield   (Mass.)   Union, 

Feb.  3.19711 

Facts  Ov«rdtje 

In  rapid  succession  have  come  reports  of 
new  U.S.  Involvements  In  Indochina,  first  In 
massive  air  support  of  South  Vietnamese 
troops  m  Cambodia,  then  In  the  airlifting  of 
thousands  of  South  Vietnamese  troops  Into 
Laos.  Reassurances  that  no  U.S.  ground 
troop>s  as  such  have  crossed  Into  either  Cam- 
bodia or  Laos  are  no  longer  enough  to  quiet 
the  misgivings  of  many  Americans. 

Last  week,  on  top  of  confirmed  reports  that 
as  many  as  600  U.S.  aircraft  dally  were  con- 
ducting raids  In  Cambodia,  Sen.  John  D. 
Stennls,  D-Mlss.,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  said  "ground 
controllers"  might  be  sent  into  that  country 
to  guide  the  air  attacks.  It  all  seemed  like  a 
replay  of  U.S.  activity  In  South  Vietnam  to 
early  1965. 

Now  U.S.  helicopters  have  landed  In  Laos 
to  deliver  more  than  4000  South  Vietnamese 
paratroops,  according  to  a  Japanese  news 
agency.  A  Pentagon-Saigon  news  embargo  ob- 
scured the  facts  on  this  and  other  reports, 
one  of  them  indicating  a  buildup  of  allied 
troops  Including  9000  Americans,  apparently 
for  a  Laotian  ground  offensive. 

The  report  added,  however,  that  the  U.S. 
troops  were  to  be  limited  to  operations  in- 
side South  Vietnam,  with  the  26,000  South 
Vietnamese  troops  expected  to  move  into 
southern  Laos.  President  Nixon,  it  was  said, 
approved  the  plan  last  Wednesday. 

All  of  this  points  up  the  urgent  need  for 
some  kind  of  explanation  to  the  American 
people  from  the  White  House  as  to  what  is 
going  on  in  Indochina.  For  each  day  this 
nation  Is  kept  In  the  dark,  worry  and  dis- 
trust of  administration  alms  grows. 

At  this  stage  m  the  protracted  "Vietnam 
war,"  the  White  House  should  set  limits  on 
Its  goals,  militarily  and  in  economic  assist- 
ance. In  Indochina.  Suspicion  Is  running 
stronger  than  ever  that  military  victory,  not 
Just  withdrawal  through  Vletnamlzatlon  of 
the  war.  Is  the  real  goal  of  the  administra- 
tion. If  that  is  not  so,  it  is  high  time  the 
administration  made  it  clear. 


SPECULATION.  FRAUD  AND  BANKS— 
IV 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas.  Mr.  Gonzalez,  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  the  Ccwnmlttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  agreed  to  investigate  certain 
banking   activities  in  Texas — activities 


which  have  not  been  sound,  and  which 
have  seriously  harmed  Innocent  people. 

The  committee  also  has  expressed  an 
interest  in  studying  the  growing  prac- 
tice of  banks  using  stock  loans  in  order 
to  gain  control  of  other  banks — so-called 
hypothecation  of  bank  stock. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
prohibit  this  practice  of  hypothecation 
of  bank  stock,  and  the  committee  has 
agreed  to  seek  early  consideration  of  the 
bill.  In  that  connection  the  committee  is 
making  the  apprt«jriate  investigations, 
and  requesting  reports  from  the  con- 
cerned executive  agencies,  and  I  expect 
that  early  hearings  will  take  place. 

The  committee  considered  legislation 
against  this  practice  some  time  ago.  but 
the  bill  did  not  carry  in  a  meeting  of 
the  full  committee.  I  believe  that  the  bill 
has  a  better  chance  of  passage  now. 

In  connection  with  the  stock  raid  on 
the  Groos  National  Bank  of  San  Antonio, 
which  I  have  previously  reported,  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  describing  the  situation  as 
he  understands  it,  and  outlining  the  ap- 
plicable laws  in  this  case.  The  Comp- 
troller assures  me  that  the  Groos  Bank 
will  continue  to  be  soundly  managed, 
regardless  of  Its  ownership.  I  make  that 
letter  a  part  of  the  Record,  following  my 
remarks. 

This  assurance  of  the  Comptroller, 
comforting  sis  It  Is,  does  not  of  course 
address  itself  to  the  question  of  hypothe- 
cation of  bank  shares.  It  is  this  that  I  am 
primarily  Interested  In,  Insofar  as  the 
case  of  the  Groos  National  Bank  and 
others  similarly  affected  by  loan-fi- 
nanced stock  raids. 

As  regards  the  case  of  the  Sharps- 
town  State  Bank  of  Texas,  now  In  liqui- 
dation, I  know  that  the  committee  will 
look  carefully  at  that  case,  and  see  what 
further  Federal  action  might  be  needed 
to  protect  the  public  against  such  situa- 
tions. 

Thb  Administratob 

OF  National  Banks, 
Washington.  D.C.,  February  2, 1971. 
Hon.  Hknrt  B.  Oonzalsz, 
House  of   Representatives, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Deas  Mb.  Gonzalez:  This  is  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  January  27,  1971,  concerning 
the  apparent  attempt  of  a  group  headed  by 
Clinton  Manges  to  buy  a  oontrolllng  stock 
Interest  In  the  Groos  National  Bank  of  San 
Antonio,  Tiexas.  Tou  express  concern  as  to 
the  fitness  of  the  Manges  group  as  expressed 
In  a  letter  to  you  dated  January  22.  1971, 
from  Ralph  Langley,  attorney  for  the  present 
mtmagement  of  the  Groos  National  Bank. 
Mr.  Langley  alleges  that  Mr.  Manges,  on  a 
plea  of  guUty,  has  been  convicted  of  making 
a  false  statement  to  the  Small  Btislnees 
Administration . 

Your  letter  also  expresses  concern  about 
the  general  practice  of  banks  financing  take- 
ovws  of  other  banks  and  point  out  the  role 
of  Bank  of  the  Southwest,  Houston,  In  the 
Manges  hid. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Section  19  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1829) ,  no  person  may  serve  as  a  director,  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  an  insured  bank  who  has 
been  convicted  of  any  criminal  offense  In- 
volving dishonesty  or  a  breach  of  trust,  ex- 
cept with  the  written  consent  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 

Also,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Financial 
Institutions  Supervisory  Act  of  1966  (12 
U.S.C.  1818(b) ) ,  the  Comptroller  may  initiate 
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•otloQ  to  Stop  a  p«non  from  p«rtlcip*tlng 

In  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  a  national 
bank  If  he  ba«  grovuula  for  believing  tfiat 
Bucb  person  has  through  pergonal  dishonesty 
caused  substantial  Onanclal  loss  to  a  busi- 
ness Institution. 

However,  neither  the  above  provisions,  nor 
any  other  statute  confer  authority  on  this 
office  to  prevent  the  mere  purchase  of  stock 
by  any  parson. 

Our  Baglonal  Administrator  in  Dallas  is 
aware  of  the  activities  of  the  Manges  group 
and  has  been  In  touch  with  Mr  Manges  and 
with  the  top  officers  of  the  Bank  of  the 
South  west  They  have  been  told  that  Mr. 
Mange*  cannot  serve  as  an  officer,  director  or 
employee  of  the  Qroo*  National  Bank  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  FDIC  and  that  In  the 
event  their  group  Is  successful,  ao  deviating 
from  sound  banking  practices  wlU  be  per- 
mitted by  this  office. 

At  this  time,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Manges  group,  which  Is  not  without 
banking  experience,  would  not  operate  the 
bank  In  a  sound  manner. 

We  hope  the  above  will  be  of  assistance  In 
replying  to  Mr.  Langley. 
Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  B.  Camp. 
Comptroller  of  the  Currencp. 


NATIONAL  CYSTIC  FIBROSIS  WEEK 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Dwrn). 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  cystic  fl- 
bro6l8  U  now  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  common  chronic  diseases  of  child- 
hood, and  ceruinly  the  most  serious 
lung  problem  of  children.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  gradually  being  evidenced  as  a 
chronic  disease  of  adolescents  as  well, 
and  we  may  soon  see  it  plagiie  our  adult 
population  too. 

Over  25,000  people — most  of  them 
children — are  afflicted  with  cystic  fibro- 
sis, and  an  additional  4,000  babies  are 
bom  each  year  with  this  disease.  Par- 
ticularly tragic  Is  the  fact  that  no  one 
has  yet  succeeded  In  identifying  the 
cause  responsible  for  cystic  fibrosis.  Only 
50  percent  of  cystic  fibrosis  patients  live 
past  the  age  of  10.  and  only  20  percent 
past  the  age  of  20. 

One  of  the  most  serious  complications 
of  this  disease  occurs  when  certain 
glands  In  a  newborn  baby  do  not  func- 
tion properly,  and  an  £U)normal  amount 
of  mucus  Is  secreted.  The  presence  of 
such  mucus  obstructs  the  organ  passages 
and  causes  disorders  ranging  from  bron- 
chial Infections  to  a  breakdown  of  the 
pancreas  and  liver.  Cystic  fibrosis  pa- 
tients also  have  trouble  with  respiratory 
infections,  and  their  sweat  contains  a 
high  level  of  salt. 

Treatments  used  to  combat  this  disease 
Include  physical  therapy,  mist  tents,  and 
antibiotics.  They  are  often  extremely  ex- 
pensive, and  place  a  heavy  financial  bur- 
den upon  the  cystic  fibrosis  patient  and/ 
or  his  family — as  If  the  emotional  strain 
Is  not  severe  enough. 

Fortunately,  we  now  have  more  aociir- 
ate  diasTiostlc  tools  which  have  in  turn 
led  to  earlier  recognition  and  treatment 
of  such  patients.  With  Intensive  therapy, 
many  Individuals  with  cystic  fibrosis  are 
able  to  live  a  relatively  normal  life. 

However,  I  am  convinced  that  much 


more  needs  to  be  done  on  behalf  of  cystic 
fibrosis  patients.  A  parent  of  a  child 
struck  by  this  dread  disease  wrote; 

Taking  tbm  necessary  steps  to  have  a  Na- 
tional CyBtl3  Plbroais  Week  proclaimed  by 
the  President  would  be  a  truly  slgnlflcant 
coatrlbutloo  at  this  time. 

The  White  House  assured  me  that 
should  such  legislative  action  be  taken, 
a  proclamation  would  be  forthcoming. 
The  proposal  I  plan  to  Introduce  today 
also  has  the  support  of  the  National 
Cystic  Fibrosis  Research  Foundation.  Its 
Director,  Mr.  Welch  H.  Boyer.  recom- 
mended that  the  third  week  of  Septem- 
ber would  be  an  appropriate  time  for 
the  proclamation.  Such  timing  would  co- 
incide with  their  National  Campaign 
Month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  hope  that  the  appro- 
priate committee  will  give  this  resolu- 
tion early  consideration. 


HOSPITALS  UNDER  LEGAL  ASSAULT 
BY  THE  POVERTY  LAWYERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Rarick>  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  evidence 
continues  to  mount  further  confirming 
that  the  so-called  war  on  poverty  being 
waged  by  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
timlty  has  become  a  war  against  the 
poor  and  but  a  ruse  to  use  the  poor. 

The  original  thrust  of  the  antlpoverty 
prog]*am  was  to  have  been  an  intensive 
drive  to  provide  employment  for  those 
indigents  able  to  work  smd  to  give  relief 
to  those  unable  to  help  themselves. 

A  growing  number  of  Americans  are 
awakening  to  the  realization  that  the 
gigantic  hoax  called  the  war  on  poverty 
is  a  facade  behind  which  to  milk  funds 
through  sympathy  for  distribution  to  the 
revolutioaaries  violently  trying  to  tear 
down  this  Nation  and  overthrow  the 
Oovemment. 

Today  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  has 
already  become  the  basis  for  organizing  in 
the  slums  and  ghetto  communities  and  It 
offers  the  point  of  departure  for  helping  to 
rally  the  rank  and  file  minions  to  a  mass 
movement. 

Since  the  above  statement  was  issued 
over  2  years  ago  by  Communist  Party 
official  Henry  Winston  shortly  after  his 
return  from  a  Kremlin  briefing,  numer- 
ous Instances  of  the  use  of  poverty 
funds  to  promote  anarchy  have  been  im- 
covered. 

Currently,  an  active  battle  In  the 
poverty  war  is  raging  on  the  legal  front 
where  the  militant  OEO-f unded  warriors 
of  the  legal  services  program,  supported 
by  allied  troops  of  the  always  vigilant 
ACLU.  CUT  deploying  their  legal  talents 
to  destroy  rather  than  to  defend  and 
build  this  great  Nation. 

Last  year,  I  pointed  out  that  a  New 
Orleans  lawyer.  Identified  as  a  salaried 
attorney  with  the  New  Orleans  Legal  Aid 
Corporation,  an  OEO  federally  funded 
agency,  was  promoting  a  project  whereby 
the  National  Committee  to  Combat 
Fascism — ^NCCF — a  Black  Panther 
spawned  organization,  sought  to  extort 
from  welfare  recipients  a  minimum  of  10 


percent  of  their  monthly  welfare  checks, 
Congressional  Record,  October  5,  lJ>7o', 
page  34971.  The  money  so  obtained  was 
to  be  used  by  the  Black  Panthers  to 
enhance  their  aim  to  bring  down  the 
Ck>vemment  of  the  United  States. 

Another  case,  which  has  recently  come 
to  light  in  New  Orleans,  Involves  lawyers, 
paid  with  tax  dollars  through  OEO  funds', 
who  have  filed  suit  on  behalf  of  eight 
women,  whose  two  disabled  husbands, 
and  54  children  are  not  Identified;  and  an 
unknown  number  of  others  "similarly 
situated"  who  depend  upon  the  charity  of 
the  taxpayers  for  their  every  need  and 
pleasure.  Defendants  in  the  suit  are  10 
hospitals  in  the  New  Orleans  area,  their 
chief  administrators,  and  Mr.  Ashton  J. 
Mouton,  director  of  Louisiana  State 
Department  of  Hospitals. 

If  successful,  this  siiit  could  destroy 
the  Hill-Burton  hospital  program  in 
Louisiana  and  thereafter  be  used  as  a 
precedent  across  our  Nation.  The  suit 
alleges  that  the  State  plan  prepared  by 
the  State  Department  of  Hospitals  and 
approved  by  the  UJ3.  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  Is 
defective.  It  is  ironic  that  a  State  plan, 
prepared  and  approved  by  HEW  Is  like- 
wise being  attacked  by  lawyers  funded 
by  OEO.  an  agency  of  the  executive 
branch.  The  right  hand  apparently  does 
not  know  what  the  left  hand  Is  doing. 
But.  while  OEO  is  helping  In  the  attack 
on  Hill -Burton,  HEW  has  failed  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  defeiise  of  the  program 
which  It  has  funded  and  approved. 

The  attorneys  for  the  plaintiffs,  under 
the  emotional  name  of  the  New  Orleans 
Legal  Assistance  Corporation,  derive 
support  from  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  One  of  the  lawyers,  Jef- 
frey B.  Schwartz  is  a  self -professed  OEO 
lawyer  and  presently  assigned  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  with  the  National  Tenants 
Organization.  Another  lawyer  for  the 
plaintiffs  is  Marilyn  G.  Rose  of  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  It  must  be  considered  a 
national  attack  on  hospitals  when  an 
OEO-paid  lawyer  from  a  Western  State 
and  one  from  Washington,  D.C..  paid 
with  UB.  taxpayers  dollars  are  Involved 
in  a  legal  suit  with  the  hospital  system 
of  a  Southern  State.  Apparently  the  new 
legal  theory  is  that  it  is  better  that  no 
one  have  hospital  service,  than  that  the 
client  does  not  get  his  way — and  free. 
Since  Members  as  well  as  hospital 
administrators  in  their  districts  may  find 
the  thrust  of  this  suit  of  Interest,  I  Insert 
it  as  well  as  the  Dan  Smoot  report  en- 
titled "Poverty  War  Lawyers."  following 
my  remarks. 

Summons  zn  a  Ctvil  Action 
I  In  the  U.S.  District  Coxirt  for  the  Eastern 
DlKtrlct  Of   Louisiana.  New   Orleans   Divi- 
sion—Civil  Action  File  No.  TO-lMfl) 
Resesella  Cook,  ec  al.  PlalnUff  v.  Ochsner 
Foundation  Hoepltal.  Etc.,  et  al.  DefendanU. 
To  the  defendant:   Ashton  J    Mouton.  Di- 
rector, La.  St.  Dept.  of  HoepltaU.  P.O.  Box 
44315.  Baton  Rouge,  La.  70804 

You  are  hereby  sununoned  and  required  » 
serve  upon  Jeffrey  B.  Bchwarts.  Esq.,  plain- 
tiff's attorney,  whose  address  U  606  Caron- 
delet  Building.  NO.,  L*.  70130  an  answer  to 
the  complaint  which  Is  herewith  served  upon 
you.  within  20  days  after  service  of  this 
summons  upon  you.  exclusive  of  the  day  of 
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gervlce.  If  you  f*"  ^  <*o  ■o-  Ju<lKnient  by 
default  wUl  be  taken  against  you  for  the 
relief  demanded  In  the  complaint. 

Benjamin  W.  Rusch, 

Clerk  of  Court. 
Date:  7-27-70. 

Note:  This  sununons  Is  issued  pursuant 
to  Rule  4  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  ClvU  Proce- 
dure. 

(In  the  U.S.  District  Court,  Eastern  District 
of  Louisiana,  New  Orleans  Division,  ClvU 
Action  No.  70-1960] 

Complaint 
aoeezella  Cook,  Sallle  Lee.  Monica  Hunter, 
Ora  Price.  Merita  Moore,  Mary  Jones.  Shirley 
Ijunpton.  WUhemenla  Brown,  on  their  own 
behalf,  on  the  behalf  of  their  minor  children 
and  on  behalf  of  all  other  similarly  situated. 
Plaintiffs  t).  Ociisner  Foundation  Hospital, 
and  Its  Director  H.  E.  Hamilton,  Flint  Good- 
rtdge  Hoepltal  and  Its  Administrator  C.  C. 
Well.  Hotel  Dleu  Sisters  Hoepltal,  and  lu 
Administrator  Sister  Mary  Jamea,  Methodist 
Hospital,  and  Its  Administrator  Paul  A. 
BJork.  Sart*  Mayo  Hoepltal,  and  Its  Adminis- 
trator Phyllis  D.  Eagan.  Touro  Infirmary,  and 
Its  Executive  Director  Murray  A.  Diamond, 
West  Jefferson  General  Hospital,  and  Its  Ad- 
ministrator David  M.  Smith.  Mercy  Hospital, 
and  Its  Administrator  Sister  Mary  Dorothy, 
last  Jefferson  Generad  Hoepltal,  and  Its  Ad- 
ministrator Moae  Ellis.  Charity  Hoepltal  of 
Louisiana  at  New  Orleans,  and  its  Director 
Charles  C.  Mary.  Jr.  and  Ashton  J.  Mouton, 
Director  of  the  Louisiana  State  Department 
of  Hospitals.  Defendants. 

Complaint  fob  Dgclasatost  and  Injunctivx 

RXLIEF 

I.  jtmiSDicnoN 

1.  Plaintiffs  invoke  the  Jurisldlctlon  of  this 
Court  under  28  U.S.C.  1331,  1343(3)  and 
1343(4);  and  28  U.S.C.  2201  and  2202.  The 
value  of  the  rights  asserted  by  each  Plain- 
tiff Individually  exceeds  $10,000. 

2.  This  Is  an  action  for  declaratory  and 
injunctive  relief 

(a)  to  enforce  the  provision  of  the  Hoepl- 
tal Survey  and  Construction  Act  of  1946  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  291  et  seq.)  (hereinafter 
sometimes  referred  to  as  the  "HlU-Burton 
Act")  and  the  Regulation  promulgated  there- 
under (42  CFR.  Part  63),  requiring  that  the 
States  participating  In  that  program  provide 
adequate  hospitals  to  furnish  needed  services 
for  persons  unable  to  pay  therefor  and  that 
there  be  made  available  In  facilities  which 
are  recipients  of  HUl-Burton  moneys  a  rea- 
sonable volume  of  services  for  persons  unable 
to  pay  therefor; 

(b)  to  enforce  the  contractual  commit- 
ments of  Ochsner  Foundation  Hospital,  Flint 
Goodrldge  Hospital,  Hotel  Dleu  Sisters 
Hospital.  Methodist  HosplUl,  Sara  Mayo 
Hospital,  Touro  Infirmary.  West  Jefferson 
General  Hospital,  East  Jefferson  General 
Hospital,  Mercy  Hospital,  and  Charity  Hos- 
pital of  Louisiana  at  New  Orleans,  which 
have  been  recipients  of  Hill-Burton  moneys, 
to  the  Louisiana  State  Department  of  Hospi- 
tals (hereinafter  sometimes  referred  to  as 
the  "State  agency"  or  the  "TJepartment") 
and  to  the  United  States  to  provide  In  their 
facilities  constructed  modernized  or  ex- 
panded under  the  HlU-Burton  Act  and  Regu- 
lation a  reasonable  volume  of  free  patient 
care  and /or  a  reasonable  volume  of  service 
for  peraons  unable  to  pay  therefor; 

(c)  To  declare  that  a  hospital  which  has 
received  Hill-Burton  money  under  a  commit- 
ment to  afford  a  reasonable  volume  of  free 
patient  care  and/or  a  reasonable  volume  of 
service  for  persons  unable  to  pay  is  violating 
that  commitment  and  the  Act  and  Regula- 
Uon  under  which  the  commitment  was 
promulgated  by  charging  all  persons  for  the 
full  cost  of  all  services;  by  requiring  a  deposit 


as  a  condition  to  admission,  examination, 
treatment  and  services;  by  refusmg  to  treat 
persons  on  welfare  and  persons  on  medicaid, 
and  by  charging  indigent  recipients  of  med- 
icare S6a  as  a  condlUon  of  admission,  ex- 
amination, treatment,  and  service; 

(d)  to  declare  the  practices  described  In 
sub-paragraph  (c)  to  be  action  under  color 
of  law  violative  of  42  U.S.C.  i  1983  as  a 
deprivation  of  rights  under  a  Federal  statute; 

(e)  to  declare  the  practices  described  in 
sub-paragraph  (c)  to  l>e  action  under  color 
of  law  violative  of  the  due  process  clauses 
of  the  5th  and  I4th  Amendments  and  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th  Amend- 
ment of  the  U.S.  Constitution; 

(f)  to  declare  policies,  practices  and  cus- 
toms of  pubUc  hospitals  and  private  hospi- 
tals which  have  been  recipients  of  Hill- 
Burton  moneys  and  which  are  currently  re- 
cipients of  Federal  financial  assistance  by 
which  white  persons  are  admitted  Into  cer- 
tain hospitals  and  black  persons  are  admitted 
Into  other  hospitals  to  be  action  violative  of 
the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
Amendment  Title  VI  of  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  (42  U.S.C.  aOOOd)  and  the  Regulations 
(45  CFR,  Part  80)  and  guidelines  promul- 
gated thereunder,  and  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
(42  US.C.  (  1983);   and 

(g)  to  declare  the  policies,  practices  and 
customs  described  In  subparagraph  (f )  to  be 
violative  of  contractual  commitments  by 
Ochsner  Foundation  Hospital,  Flint  Good- 
rldge Hospital,  Hotel  Dleu  Sisters  Hospital. 
Methodist  Hospital.  Sara  Mayo  Hospital, 
Touro  Infirmary,  West  Jefferson  General 
Hospital.  East  Jefferson  General  Hoepltal. 
Mercy  Hospital,  and  Charity  Hoepltal  of 
Louisiana  at  New  Orleans  to  the  United 
States  not  to  discriminate  against  persons 
because  of  race  and  to  abide  by  Title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1064  and  the  Regu- 
lations and  guidelines  promulgated  there- 
under. 

3.  Monetary  damages  are  Insidequate  and 
no  adequate  remedy  at  law  Is  available  to 
Plaintiffs  and  others  slmUarly  situated  who 
have  suffered  and  will  continue  to  suffer 
Irreparable  harm  and  the  threat  of  irrepar- 
able harm  from  the  poUcles.  practices,  and 
customs  of  defendants  complained  of  herein. 

H.  PABTIK8 

1.  Plaintiff  Rosezella  Cook  Is  a  citiaen  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  State  of  LoiUal- 
ana.  and  a  resident  of  New  Orleans,  Orleans 
Parish,  Louisiana.  She  and  her  six  chUdren 
are  welfare  recipients  under  Louisiana's  Aid 
to  Dependent  Children  Program.  She  is  se- 
verely 111  suffering  from  a  heart  condition, 
critically  high  blood  pressure,  and  extreme 
nervousness. 

2.  Plaintiff  Sallle  Lee  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
and  a  resident  of  New  Orleans,  Orleans  Pa- 
rish. Louisiana.  She  and  her  six  children 
are  welfare  recipients  under  Louisiana's  Aid 
to  Dependent  Children  Program.  She  Is  suf- 
fering from  a  chronic  arthritic  condition  and 
very  high  blood  pressure. 

3.  Plaintiff  Monica  Hunter  Is  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana, and  a  resident  of  New  Orleans,  Orleans 
Parish,  Louisiana.  Her  four  children  are  re- 
ceiving social  security  survivor's  benefits  by 
reason  of  the  death  of  their  father.  She  Ls 
suffering  from  severe  pains  in  her  lower  ab- 
domen and  severe  hecwlaches. 

4.  Plaintiff  Ora  Price  Is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
and  a  resident  of  New  Orleans,  Orleans  Par- 
ish. Louisiana.  She  and  her  disabled  husband 
and  their  thirteen  chUdren  are  welfare  re- 
cipients under  Louisiana's  Aid  to  Dependent 
Children  Program.  Her  children  and  her  dis- 
abled husb«uad  receive  sodal  security  bene- 
fits. She  is  suffering  from  a  severe  stomach 
aliment  which  has  caused  painful  nausea, 
high  blood  preesure,  and  obesity. 


5.  Plalnttfl  Merita  Moore  Is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
and  a  resident  of  New  Orleans,  Orleans  Par- 
ish. LoxilBlana.  She  and  her  tliree  children 
are  welfare  recipients  under  Louisiana's  Aid 
to  Dependent  Children  Program.  She  is  se- 
verely ill  suffering  from  a  chronic  heart  ail- 
ment and  intense  stomach  pains. 

6.  Plaintiff  Mary  Jones  Is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
and  a  resident  of  New  Orleans,  Orleans  Par- 
ish. Louisiana.  Slie  and  her  disabled  husband 
and  fourteen  children  are  welfare  recipients 
under  Louisiana's  Aid  to  Dependent  Children 
Progreim.  Her  children  and  her  disabled  hus- 
band receive  social  security  benefits.  She  is 
suffering  from  an  acute  kidney  condition. 
tUgh  blood  pressure,  obesity,  excess  fiulds  and 
extreme  nervousnese. 

7.  Plaintiff  Shirley  Lampton  Is  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  State  of  Loui- 
siana, and  a  resident  of  New  Orleans,  Orleans 
Parish,  Louisiana.  She  and  her  seven  chil- 
dren are  welfare  recipients  under  Louisiana's 
Aid  to  Dependent  Children  Program.  She  Is 
suffering  Irom  severe  stomach  pains. 

8.  Plantlff  WUhemenla  Brown  is  a  citizen 
of  the  Unite  1  States  and  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  and  a  resident  of  New  Orleans. 
Oleans  Parish.  Louisiana.  She  and  her  two 
children  are  welfare  recipients  under  Loui- 
siana's Aid  to  Dependent  Children  Program. 
She  la  suffering  from  pains  in  her  side — 
possibly  a  kidney  infection. 

9.  Each  Plaintiff  sues  on  her  own  behaJf 
and  on  t>ehalf  of  all  other  persons  similarly 
situated  as  aUeged  hereinafter.  This  is  a 
proper  class  action  under  Rule  23(b)  (2)  and 
(3),  Fed  R.  Civ.  Procedure.  TTie  (daaa  is  ao 
numerous  that  Joinder  of  all  memt>ers  of 
the  class  is  impracticable;  the  claims  of  the 
named  Plaiintlffs  are  typical  of  the  claims  of 
the  class;  and  the  named  Plaintiffs  wlU  fairly 
and  adequately  protect  the  Interests  of  the 
class.  The  Defendants  have  acted  and  have 
refused  to  act  on  grounds  generally  applic- 
able to  the  class,  thereby  making  appropriate 
final  injunctive  relief  with  respect  to  the 
class  as  a  whole. 

10.  Defendant  0<disner  Foundation  Hospi- 
tal is  a  private  non-profit  general  hoepltal 
In  New  Orleans.  Defendant  H.  E.  Hamilton 
Is  the  Director  of  said  hospital  and  is  au- 
thorized to.  and  carries  out.  and  directs  all 
employees  of  said  hospital  in  carrying  out 
the  poUcles,  practices,  and  customs  of  the 
hospital  descritied  below  in  Part  III. 

11.  Defendant  Flint  Goodrldge  Hospital  Is 
a  private  non-profit  general  hospital  In  New 
Orleans.  Defendant  C.  C.  WeU  Is  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  said  hoepltal  and  is  author- 
ized to,  and  carries  out.  and  directs  all  em- 
ployees of  said  hospital  in  carrying  out  the 
policies,  practices,  and  customs  of  the  hoe- 
pltal described  below  In  Part  m. 

12.  Defendant  Hotel  Dleu  Sisters  Hospital 
Is  a  private  non-profit  general  hospital  in 
New  Orleans.  Defendant  Sister  Mary  James 
is  the  Administrator  of  said  hospital  and  is 
authorized  to.  and  carries  out.  and  directs 
all  employees  of  said  hospital  In  carrying  out 
the  policies,  practices,  and  customs  of  the 
hospital  described  \)t\crs  in  Part  HI. 

13.  Defendant  Methodist  Hospital  Is  a  pri- 
vate non-profit  general  hospital  In  New  Or- 
leans. Defendant  Paul  A.  BJork  is  the  Admin- 
istrator of  said  hospital  and  is  authorized  to. 
and  carries  out.  and  directs  all  employees  of 
said  hoepltal  In  carrying  out  the  policies, 
practices,  and  customs  of  the  hoepltal  de- 
scribed below  In  Part  III. 

14.  Defendant  Sara  Mayo  Hoepltal  Is  a  pri- 
vate non-profit  general  hoepltal  In  New  Or- 
leans. Defendant  Phyllis  D.  Eagan  is  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  said  hospital  and  Is  authorized 
to,  and  carries  out,  and  directs  all  employees 
of  said  hospital  In  carrying  out  the  policies, 
practices,  and  customs  of  the  hoqjltal  de- 
scribed below  in  Part  m. 

16.  Defendant  Touro  Infirmary  is  a  private 
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oon-proflt  general  liospltal  In  New  Orle»n«. 
Defendant  Murniy  A.  Diamond  U  the  Execu- 
Uve  Director  of  uUd  hoepltal  and  la  author- 
ised to,  and  carrlas  out,  and  directs  aU  em- 
ployeea  of  said  bospltal  in  carrying  out  the 
policies,  praotlcea,  and  cuatonis  oX  the  hoe- 
pltal  deecrlbed  below  la  Part  III. 

16.  Defendant  West  JeSereon  Oeneral  Ho»- 
pltal  U  a  pubUcly-owned  ^District)  general 
hospital  In  Karrero.  Defendant  David  N. 
Smith  la  the  Administrator  of  aald  hocpttal 
and  la  authoclxed  to,  and  carnea  out,  and  di- 
rect all  employeea  of  a»ld  hospital  in  carrying 
out  the  poUclee,  practice*,  and  customs  of  the 
hospital  described  below  in  Fart  III. 

17.  Defendant  Mercy  Hospital  Is  a  private 
non-profit  general  bospltal  In  New  Orleans. 
Dafendaat  Sister  Mary  Dorothy  U  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  said  hospital  and  Is  authorized 
to,  and  carries  out.  and  directs  all  employees 
or  said  hospital  in  carrying  out  the  policies, 
practices,  and  customs  at  the  hospital  ds- 
aerlbed  below  in  Part  IIL 

18.  Defendant  East  Jefleraon  Hospital  Is  a 
new  publicly-owned  (District)  general  hos- 
pital In  Metaine  scheduled  to  be  opened  In 
November  1B70.  Defendant  Moee  ElUs  Is  the 
Administrator  of  said  hospital  and  Is  author- 
ized to,  and  carries  out.  and  directs  all  em- 
ployees of  said  hospital  in  carrying  out  the 
policies,  practices,  and  customs  of  the  hos- 
pital which,  on  information  and  belief,  will 
be  similar  ot  those  of  the  other  hospitals 
described  below  in  Part  III. 

19.  Defendant  Charity  Hospital  Is  a  pub- 
licly-owned (State)  hospital  for  the  Indigent 
of  New  Orleans  and  the  surrounding  area  In 
New  Orleans.  Defendant  Charles  C.  Mary  Is 
the  Director  of  said  hospital  and  Is  author- 
ized to,  and  carries  out,  and  directs  all  em- 
ployees of  said  hoapltsj  In  carrying  out  the 
policies,  practices,  and  customs  of  the  hos- 
pital described  below  In  Part  m. 

20.  Defendant  Aahton  J.  Mouton  Is  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Louisiana  State  Department  of 
Hospitals  (hereinafter  sometimes  referred  to 
as  the  Department  or  the  State  Agency) ,  and 
the  chief  executive  offlcsr  of  the  State  Hos- 
pital Board  The  E>epartment  Is  charged  with 
the  management,  administration  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Department.  I;9A-R.S.  40:3005. 

m.  STATXMINT  OF  FACTS 

1.  Plaintiff  Cook  Is  a  33  year  old  black 
female,  who  suffers  from  a  serious  heart 
condition,  high  blood  pressure  and  extrreme 
nervousness.  On  or  about  June  38,  1970.  Plain- 
tiff Cook's  condition  became  very  serious 
and  she  went  to  Defendant  Methodist  Hos- 
pital In  an  attempt  to  be  admitted.  She  was 
denied  admission  at  Defendant  Methodist 
Hospital  because  she  was  unable  to  pay  a 
depoelt  of  (35  required  of  all  emergency 
room  patients  by  Defendants  Paul  B.  Bjork 
and  Methodist  Hospital. 

3.  Plaintiff  SaUle  Lee.  is  a  48  year  old  black 
female  who  suffers  from  a  severe  case  of 
arthritis  and  from  high  blood  pressure.  Being 
In  desperftte  need  of  treatment.  Plaintiff  Lee 
on  or  about  June  29.  1970  attempted  to  be 
examined  and  admitted  at  Defendant.  Alton 
Ochaner  Foundation  Hospital.  However,  she 
was  neither  examined  nor  admitted  Into 
Defendant  Alton  Ochsner  Poundatlon  Hos- 
pital because  she  could  not  afford  to  pay  (36 
advance  deposit. 

3.  Plaintiff  Hunter,  a  black  resident  of  New 
Orleans,  is  suffering  from  severe  abdominal 
pains  and  serious  headaches.  On  or  about 
June  36.  1970,  Plaintiff  Hunter,  being  In  ex- 
treme pain,  went  to  Defendant  Methodist 
Hospital  In  an  attempt  to  receive  medlc«l 
treatment  and  possibly  be  admitted  Into  that 
hospital.  She  was  neither  examined  nor  ad- 
mitted Into  Defendant  Methodist  Hospital 
because  she  did  not  have  a  private  physician, 
or  a  (35  deposit  In  order  to  see  a  staff  phy- 
sician, or  a  Bankamerlcard  or  a  Master  Charge 
card  as  required  by  Defendant  Methodist 
Hospital.  Plaintiff  Hunter  then  went  to  De- 
fendant Hotel  Dleu  Sisters  Hospital  In  an 
attempt  to  receive  medical   treatment.  She 


was  told  by  a  receptionist  at  that  hospital 
that  she  could  not  be  seen  by  a  doctor  because 
she  did  not  have  a  private  physician,  and  be- 
cause she  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  any 
medical  tre*tment  given  at  Defendant  Hotel 
Dleu  SUters  Hospital.  She  was  further  told 
that  Defendants  SUter  Mary  James  and  Ho- 
tel Dleu  Sisters  Hospit*!  would  not  accept 
her  Medicaid  Program.  Consequently,  she 
left  that  hospital  without  being  seen  or 
examined. 

4.  Plaintiff  Price  U  a  46  year  old  black 
female  who  suffers  from  a  grave  stomach 
ailment  which  has  caused  severe  nausea, 
high  blood  pressure  and  obesity.  On  or  about 
June  29,  1970,  Plaintiff  Price  attempted  to  be 
treated  at  Defendant  Touro  Infirmary.  She 
was  denied  treatment  by  Defendant  Touro 
Infirmary  beoauoe  she  was  unable  to  pay 
the  (35  needed  In  order  for  a  physician  to 
examine  her,  and  because  she  was  unable  to 
pay  for  the  necessary  teats  to  be  performed; 
payment  for  these  tesU  being  reqtilred  in 
advance. 

5.  Plaintiff  Moore  Is  a  29  year  old  black 
female,  who  suffers  from  a  chronic  heart 
ailment  and  severe  stomach  pains.  On  or 
about  June  39,  1970,  she  decided  to  go  to 
Defendant  Flint  Ooodrldge  Hospital  to  see 
If  she  could  be  treated.  Her  stomach  pains 
had  become  unbearable,  and  she  was  lu  need 
of  medical  treatment.  PlalnUff  Moore  was 
neither  examined  nor  admitted  into  De- 
fendant Flint  Ooodrldge  Hospital  because 
she  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  (360  de- 
posit required  of  all  medical  patienU  with- 
out hospitalization  insurance  prior  to  being 
examined  or  admitted  into  that  hospital. 

6.  Plaintiff  Jones,  is  a  44  year  old  black 
female  who  suffers  from  an  acute  kidney 
condition,  high  blood  pressure,  excess  Quids, 
obesity,  and  extreme  nervousness.  On  or 
about  June  29.  1970.  Plaintiff  Jones  at- 
tempted to  be  examined  and  hoepfully  ad- 
mitted into  Defendant  Sara  Mayo  Hospital 
because  her  condition  had  become  consider- 
ably worse.  She  was  neither  examined  nor 
admitted  into  Defendant  Sara  Mayo  Hos- 
pital because  she  was  unable  to  pay  for  a 
physician  to  examine  her.  and  because  she 
was  unable  to  pay  a  deposit  required  of  aU 
patients. 

7.  Plaintiff  Lampton  is  a  39  year  old  black 
female,  who  suffers  from  severe  and  at  times 
unbearable  stomach  pains.  Plaintiff  Lampton 
decided  to  go  to  Defendant  Mercy  Hospital 
on  or  about  July  9,  1970  to  see  If  she  could 
undergo  a  thorough  examination  in  order 
to  help  cure  her  stomach  disorder.  She  was 
neither  examined  nor  admitted  Into  De- 
fendant Mercy  Hospital  because  she  could 
not  afford  the  payment  needed  to  see  a  staff 
physician. 

8.  Plaintiff  Brown  Is  a  38  year  old  black 
female,  who  Is  suffering  from  severe  pains 
on  the  left  side  of  her  body.  On  or  about 
July  8,  1970,  Plaintiff  Brown  went  to  De- 
fendant West  Jefferson  Oeneral  Hospital  In 
an  attempt  to  see  a  physician  In  order  to 
receive  medical  treatment  for  her  pains.  The 
receptionist  asked  her  If  she  had  hospitali- 
zation Insurance  and  a  private  physician. 
Plaintiff  Brown  told  the  receptionist  that  she 
qualified  for  the  Medicaid  Program  but  that 
she  did  not  have  her  own  physician.  She  was 
told  that  she  could  not  be  treated  because 
she  bad  neither  a  private  physician,  nor  the 
necessary  hospitalization  Insurance  or  the 
money  to  pay  the  Initial  (400  deposit  as  re- 
quired by  the  hospital. 

9.  The  Louisiana  State  Department  of  Hos- 
pitals, pursuant  to  the  Hill-Burton  Act  (42 
use.  921(a)  (1)  and  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  LoulsUna  (40  LoulsUna  Rev.  Stat.  2017.2) ) 
Is  designated  as  the  sole  agency  for  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  the  Hill-Burton  Act 
In  the  State  of  Louisiana.  Pursuant  to  said 
statutory  authority  the  Department  has 
annually  adopted  a  State  Plan  for  construc- 
tion of  medical  facilities  and  fostered  the 
development  and  administration  of  a  hos- 


pital planning  and  construction  program 
with  the  stated  objective  to  afford,  in  con- 
junction with  existing  faciUtles.  hospitals 
to  serve  the  needs  of  all  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana. 

10.  The  State  Plan  of  the  Department  has 
been  annually  submitted  to  the  Surgeon 
Oeneral,  United  St«t«a  Department  oi 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  for  approval 
pursuant  to  the  directive  of  the  Hill-Burton 
Act  and  8tat«  law,  cited  In  the  previous 
paragraph.  The  Department  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  under  said  Federal  Statute 
and  Regulation  with  providing  adequate  hos- 
pitals to  furnish  needed  services  for  persona 
unable  to  pay  therefor  and  with  obtaioing 
an  assurance  from  each  applicant  for  a  grant 
that  a  reasonable  volume  of  service  will  be 
made  avsUlable  for  persons  unable  to  pay 
therefor  or  an  acceptable  explanation  why 
such  an  assurance  is  not  financially  feasi- 
ble (42  U.S.C.  391c(3);  42  CFR  63.111).  The 
Department  Is  also  charged  under  said  Fed- 
eral Statute  with  providing  minimum  stand- 
ards for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
facilities  providing  In-patlent  care  (42  UwS.C. 
291d(a)(7)). 

11.  The  Department  is  charged  under  State 
law  with  the  function  ol  providing  for  the 
care  and  treatment,  in  privately  owned  hos- 
pitals and  other  Institutions,  of  Indigent  or 
destitute  sick  persons  (40  Louisiana  Rev. 
Stat.  2017) ,  and  to  afford  hospitals  to  serve 
the  needs  of  all  the  people  of  the  State  (40 
Louisiana  Rev.  Stat.  2017.2). 

12.  The  Department  Is  charged  under  State 
law  with  liceDslng  the  establishment,  con- 
duct and  maintenance  of  hospitals  In  Lou- 
isiana (40  Louisiana  Rev.  Stat.  2103),  and 
with  promulgating  rules,  regulations,  and 
minimum  standards  "as  will  Insure  proper 
case  and  treatment  of  patients  as  may  be 
deemed  neceaaaxy  for  an  effective  administra- 
tion" of  said  licensing  statute  (40  Louisiana 
Rev.  Stat.  2108  (6)  ). 

13.  The  ten  Defendant  Hospitals  herein 
have  received  under  the  Hill-Burton  Act  a 
total  of  approximately  (18  million  for  the 
projects  described  Immediately  below. 

14.  Oschner  Poundatlon  Hospital  Is  a  pri- 
vate non-profit  general  hospital,  with  ap- 
proximately 300  acute  service  beds.  In  Feb- 
ruary 1952  It  was  awarded  a  Hill-Burton 
grant  for  new  construction  to  supply  250 
beds;  in  November  1958  It  was  awarded  two 
Hill -Burton  grants,  one  for  an  addition  and 
the  other  to  supply  48  long  term  care  beds; 
in  July  1965  It  was  awarded  a  Hill-Burton 
grant  for  an  addition  and  for  remodeling  a 
diagnostic  and  treatment  center.  For  each  of 
these  grants  It  gave  the  assurance  to  the 
State  Agency  and  to  the  United  States  that  It 
would  furnish  a  reasonable  volume  of  free 
patient  care. 

15.  Touro  Infirmary  Is  a  private  non-profit 
general  hospital,  with  approximately  550 
acute  service  beds.  In  March  1949  It  was 
awarded  a  Hill-Burton  grant  for  an  addi- 
tion to  supply  106  beds  tmd  in  March  1961 
It  was  awarded  a  Hill -Burton  grant  for  an 
addition  and  remodeling  to  supply  128  beds. 
For  each  of  these  grants  It  gave  the  assur- 
ance to  the  State  Agency  and  to  the  United 
States  that  It  would  furnish  a  reasonable  vol- 
ume of  free  patient  care. 

16.  Sara  Mayo  Hospital  Is  a  private  non- 
profit general  hospital,  with  approximately 
112  acute  service  beds.  In  September  1958  It 
was  awarded  a  Hill-Burton  grant  for  an 
addition  to  supply  52  beds  and  in  April  1967 
It  was  awarded  a  Hill-Burton  grant  for  re- 
modeling and  repls-^ment  to  supply  73  beds. 
For  the  1958  grant  t  gave  the  assurance  to 
the  State  Agency  and  to  the  United  States 
that  It  would  furnish  a  reasonable  volume 
of  free  patient  care;  for  the  1967  grant  it 
gave  the  assurance  that  It  would  furnish 
a  reasonable  volume  of  service  for  persons 
unable  to  pay. 

17.  Hotel  Dleu  Is  a  private  non-profit  gen- 
eral hospital,  with  approximately  270  acute 
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nrrloe  beds    In  May   1967  It  was  awarded 

Hill-Burton  grant  for  replacement  to  sup- 
ojy  269  beds.  For  thU  grant  it  gave  aasur- 
^ot  to  t'he  State  Agency  and  to  the  United 
SUtes  that  It  would  furnish  a  reasonable 
volume  of  service  to  persons  unable  to  pay. 

18  Flint  Ooodrldge  Hospital  Is  a  private, 
non-profit  general  hospital,  with  approxl- 
mrtely  138  acute  service  beds.  In  October 
1968  it  was  awarded  a  Hill-Burton  grant  for 
^  addition  and  remodeUng  to  supply  186 
Deds  For  this  grant  it  gave  the  assurance  to 
the  State  Agency  and  to  the  United  States 
that  It  would  furnish  a  reasonable  volume 
of  free  patient  care. 

19  Methodist  Hospital  Is  a  private  non- 
proflt  general  hospital,  with  approximately 
184  scute  service  beds.  In  February  1966  It 
wu  awarded  a  Hill-Burton  grant  for  a  new 
fscUity  to  supply  164  beds.  For  this  grant  It 
etve  the  assurance  to  the  State  Agency  and 
vo  the  United  States  that  It  would  furnish 
^  rsMonable  volume  of  service  for  persons 
unsble  to  pay. 

ao.  West  Jefferson  Oeneral  Hospital  Is  a 
publicly-owned  district  hospital,  with  ap- 
proximately 263  acute  service  beds.  In  Oc- 
tober 1967  It  was  awarded  a  Hill-Burton  grant 
for  a  new  facility  to  provide  160  beds  and  In 
)<sy  1966  it  was  awarded  a  HUl-Burton  grant 
for  an  addition  and  remodeling.  For  these 
grants  It  gave  assurance  to  the  State  Agency 
tad  to  the  United  St*te8  that  It  would  fur- 
nish a  reasonable  volume  of  free  patient  care. 

21.  Blast  Jefferson  Oeneral  Hospital  Is  a 
new  publicly-owned  district  hospital,  sched- 
uled to  be  opened  in  November  1970,  with 
approximately  250  acute  service  beds.  In 
March  1967  it  was  awarded  a  Hill-Burton 
grant  for  new  construction  to  supply  260 
beds.  For  this  grant  It  gave  assurance  to 
the  State  Agency  and  to  the  United  States 
that  It  would  furnish  a  reasonable  volume 
of  service  to  persons  unable  to  pay. 

22.  Mercy  Hospital  Is  a  private,  non-profit 
general  hospital,  with  approximately  194 
scute  service  beds.  In  December  1969  It  was 
swarded  a  Hill -Burton  grant  for  moderniza- 
tion. For  this  grant  It  gave  assursmce  to  the 
State  Agency  and  to  the  United  States  that 
It  would  furnish  a  reasonable  volume  of 
service  to  persons  unable  to  pay. 

23.  Charity  Hospital  of  Louisiana  at  New 
Orleans  is  a  State-owned  general  hospital, 
with  approximately  2100  acute  service  beds 
In  use  as  of  May  1.  1970,  and  1660  acute  serv- 
ice beds  In  use  from  May  1970  through  July 
18,  1970.  On  July  16.  1970  It  annotmced  that 
It  would  reopen  300  beds,  leaving  a  net  of 
acme  160  beds  closed.  It  was  established  by 
State  law  as  a  public  charitable  institution 
to  serve  the  medical  needs  of  Impoverished 
persons  who.  under  present  law,  reside  In 
the  parishes  of  Orleans,  Plaquemines,  Jeffer- 
aoD,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  St.  James 
(Louisiana  Revised  Stat.  46:761-774).  Its 
present  structure  was  built  In  1940  with  a 
S600  bed  capacity.  In  December  1949  It  was 
awarded  a  HUl-Burton  grant  for  an  addi- 
tion and  In  April  I960  It  was  awarded  a  Hill- 
Burton  grant  for  another  addition  and  re- 
modeling to  supply  163  beds.  For  each  of 
tbsse  grants  It  gave  the  assurance  to  the 
State  Agency  and  to  the  United  States  that 
It  would  furnish  a  ri^asonable  volume  of  free 
patient  care. 

34.  Notwithstanding  the  assurances  to  af- 
ford a  reasonable  volume  of  free  patient  care 
and  or  a  reasonable  volume  of  service  to 
persons  unable  to  pay,  as  described  in  para- 
graphs 14  through  23  of  this  Part.  Defend- 
ants, Ochsner  Foundation  Hospital,  Touro, 
West  Jefferson,  Hotel  Dleu.  Methodist,  Sara 
Mayo,  Flint  Ooodrtdge,  and  Mercy,  their 
chief  administrative  officers,  and  all  other 
officials,  admissions  personnel,  staff  and 
■gents  have  followed  a  policy,  practice  and 
custom  of  charging  all  persons  the  ftill  cost 
Of  all  hospital  services,  not  admitting  any 
person  not  covered  by  privnte  health  insur- 


ance as  a  patient  for  out-patient  or  in- 
patient services  and  not  examining  siny  per- 
son to  determine  medical  needs  unless  and 
until  said  person  pays  a  deposit,  refusing  to 
provide  service  under  Medicaid  (42  U5.C. 
1396) ,  refusing  service  to  persons  on  welfare, 
and  denying  Indigent  Medicare  recipients  ad- 
mission by  requiring  a  (52  deposit.  On  In- 
formation and  belief  Defendant  East  Jeffer- 
son will  engage  in  similar  policies,  prac- 
tices, and  customs  when  opened  In  Novem- 
ber 1970. 

26.  With  reference  to  the  allegation  in 
paragraph  24  that  said  Defendants  will  not 
admit  any  person  as  a  patient  for  out-pa- 
tient or  In-patlent  services  or  examine  any 
person  to  determine  medical  needs  unless 
and  until  said  person  pays  a  deposit,  said 
Defendants  specifically  charge  as  follows; 

Ochsner,  in-patient,  (200.00;  out-patient, 
19.60  minimum. 

Flint  Ooodrldge,  in-patlent,  250.00  medical; 
376.00  surgical,  126.00  obstetrics,  out-patient 
6.00  (Including  medicaid  and  medicare 
recipients) . 

Sara  Mayo,  all  200.00,  62.00  medicare. 

West  Jefferson,  all  400.00. 

Hotel  Dleu.  aU  200.00-350.00,  52.00  medi- 
care. 

Methodist,  all  225.00-300.00  medical, 
250.00-360.00  surgical,  150.00-200.00  ob- 
stetrics. 

Mercy,  all  (200.00. 

Touro,  all  35.00-160.00. 

26.  Notwithstanding  the  assurances  to  af- 
ford a  reasonable  volume  of  free  patient  care. 
Defendant  Charity  Hospital  of  Louisiana  at 
New  Orleans  and  Defendant  Charles  E.  Mary 
shut  down  450  beds  in  May  1970  heretofore 
available  under  State  law  and  under  the  as- 
surances given  to  the  State  Agency  and  to 
the  United  States  to  afford  needed  services 
to  Indigent  persons,  and  have  announced  the 
reopening  of  only  300  of  the  450  beds. 

27.  On  five  occasions  between  October  1969 
and  March  23.  1970,  Catherine  Booker,  a  wel- 
fare recipient  and  black  resident  of  New  Or- 
leans, suffering  from  congestive  heart  fail- 
ure, obesity  and  its  effects,  and  shortness  of 
breath,  attempted  to  be  admitted  to  Char- 
ity Hospital  but  was  denied  admission  be- 
cause of  Inadequate  beds  and  available  serv- 
ices. On  March  23,  1970,  Mrs.  Booker  at- 
tempted to  be  admitted  to  lint  Ooodrldge  but 
was  deuied  admission  because  she  did  not 
have  (250.00  required  by  that  hospital  for 
admission.  On  the  evening  of  March  23, 
1970,  Mrs.  Booker  was  finally  admitted  to 
Charity  Hospital  where  she  died  within  the 
hour. 

28.  On  five  occasions  between  May  6.  1970 
and  June  8,  1970  Clifford  Breauz,  an  Indi- 
gent black  resident  of  New  Orleans  suffering 
from  congestive  heart  failure  and  obesity 
and  its  effects,  attempted  to  be  admitted  to 
Charity  Hospital  but  was  denied  admission 
because  of  Inadequate  beds  and  available 
services.  On  June  10  and  11  he  attempted  to 
be  admitted  to  Flint  Ooodridge,  Touro,  and 
Ochsner  but  was  denied  admlaslon  because 
he  lacked  the  money  required  by  each  of 
these  hospitals,  respectively,  as  a  condition 
for  admission.  On  June  11,  1970  his  brother 
borrowed  (200.00  and  got  him  admitted  to 
Ochsner  where  he  died  on  June  24,  1970. 

29.  Defendant  Ash  ton  Mouton,  as  Direc- 
tor of  the  Louisiana  State  Department  of 
Hospitals,  has  failed  to  provide  adequate 
hospitals  to  furnish  needed  services  for 
Plaintiffs  and  others  similarly  situated  who 
cannot  pay  therefor,  and  has  failed  to  en- 
force the  assurances  given  to  the  DepBurt- 
ment  and  to  the  United  States,  which  were 
entered  Into  for  the  benefit  of  the  named 
Plaintiffs  and  the  class  of  poor  persons  they 
represent. 

30.  Defendants  Hotel  Dleu,  Ochsner, 
Mercy,  West  Jefferson,  Totiro,  Methodist, 
Sara  Mayo,  and  Flint  Ooodridge,  their  ad- 
ministrators,    admlaslonB     pereonnri,     st^ 


physicians,  and  other  agents  follow  a  policy, 
practice  and  custom  of  admitting  and/or 
sending  white  patients  to  Hotel  Dleu, 
Ochsner,  Mercy,  West  Jefferson,  Touro, 
Methodist  and  Sara  Mayo,  and  black  patients 
to  Flint  Ooodridge  and  Charity  and  otber- 
vrtse  following  practices  which  have  the  ef- 
fect of  discriminating  against  persons  be- 
cause of  race.  On  Information  and  belief  De- 
fendant East  Jefferson  will  engage  In  a  simi- 
lar policy,  practice  and  custom  when  opened. 
31.  Defendants  Hotel  Dleu,  Ochsner, 
Mercy.  West  Jefferson,  Touro,  Methodist, 
Sara  Mayo,  Flint  Ooodridge,  and  Bast  Jef- 
ferson are  recipients  of  Pederad  financial  as- 
sistance, to-wlt:  medical  care  for  the  aged 
(42  UJ3.C.  1395)  and  Hill-Burton  (42  U.S.C. 
291),  and  under  each  program  have  signed 
assurances  not  to  discriminate  against  per- 
sons because  of  race  and  to  comply  with 
Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and 
the  Regulations  and  guidelines  promulgated 
there  tmder. 

IV.   CAUSKS    or    ACTIOM 

1.  By  the  actions  of  Defendants  Ash  ton 
Mouton,  as  Dirsotor  of  the  Louisiana  State 
Department  of  Hospitals,  Ochsner  Pounda- 
tlon Hospital,  Flint  Ooodridge  Hospital,  Ho- 
tel Dlesu  SUters  Hospital,  Methodist  Hospi- 
tal, Sara  Mayo  Ho^ital,  Touro  Infirmary, 
West  Jefferson  Hospital,  Mercy  Hospital,  East 
Jefferson  Hospital,  and  Charity  Hospital  of 
Louisiana  at  New  Orleans,  and  their  respec- 
tive aidmlnistrators  named  herein  as  De- 
fendants, in  not  providing  adequate  hospitals 
and  hospital  beds  and  needed  services  for 
Plaintiffs,  their  minor  children,  and  all  other 
persons  similarly  situated  who  are  unable  to 
pay  therefor  In  said  facilities,  the  Defend- 
ants have  violated  and  are  violating  the  HiU- 
Burton  Act  and  the  Regulation  promulgated 
thereunder,  which  respectively  require  that; 
.  .  .  the  State  plan  shall  provide  for  .  .  . 
adequate  hospitals  (and  such  other  facilities) 
to  furnish  needed  services  for  persons  unable 
to  pay  therefor.  Such  regulations  may  also 
require  that  .  .  .  assurance  shall  be  received 
by  the  State  from  the  appUcant  that  .  .  . 
there  will  be  made  available  in  the  facility  or 
portion  thereof  to  be  constructed  or  mod- 
ernized a  reasonable  volume  of  services  to 
persons  unable  to  pay  therefor.  ...  42  U.S.C. 
291c(e). 

.  .  .  The  facility  will  furnish  below  cost  or 
without  charge  a  reasonable  volume  of  serv- 
ices to  persons  unable  to  pay  therefor.  ...  42 
CFR  63.111 

and  their  contractual  commitments  to  the 
State  Agency  and  to  the  United  States  to 
provide  a  refisonable  volume  of  free  patient 
care  and/or  a  reasonable  volume  of  services 
to  persons  unable  to  pay  therefor. 

2.  By  the  action  of  Defendants  Ochsner 
Foundation  Hospital.  Flint  Ooodridge  Hos- 
pital, Hotel  Dleu  Sisters  Hospital,  Methodist 
Hospital,  Sara  Mayo  Hospital,  Touro  In- 
firmary, West  Jefferson  Hospital,  Mercy  Hos- 
pital, and  Elast  Jefferson  Hospital,  and  their 
respective  Administrators  named  herein  as 
Defendants,  In  charging  Plaintiffs,  their 
minor  children,  and  all  other  persons  sim- 
ilarly situated  for  medical  services  even 
though  they  are  unable  to  pay.  In  denying 
admission  to  said  persons  unless  a  deposit  Is 
paid  in  advance.  In  refusing  to  provide  serv- 
ice to  persons  on  welfare  and  under  the  Med- 
icaid program,  and  by  requiring  a  deposit 
from  Indigent  recipients  of  Medicare,  the  De- 
fendants are  violating  the  Hill-Burton  Act, 
the  Regulation  promulgated  thereunder,  and 
their  contractual  commitments  to  the  State 
Agency  and  to  the  United  States  to  provide 
a  reasonable  volume  of  free  patient  care  and/ 
or  to  provide  a  reasonable  volume  of  service 
to  persons  vmable  to  pay  therefor. 

3.  By  the  aforesaid  acts  the  Defendants 
have  deprived  and  are  depriving  under  color 
of  law  Plaintiffs,  their  minor  children,  and 
other  persons  slmUarly   situated   of  rigbts 
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under  a  Federal  statute  In  vlolKUon  of  43 
U.S.C.  1983. 

4.  By  aforesaid  act*  tb»  Defendanta  bave 
deprlTed  and  are  depriving  Plaintiff*,  their 
minor  children,  and  other  persons  similarly 
sItAiated  of  life  without  due  process  of  law, 
and  have  denied  and  are  denying  to  aald  per- 
sons the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Fifth  and  Fovirt«*nth 
Amendments  of  the  United  State*  ConeUtu- 
tlon. 

5.  Defendant*  Ochsoer  PoundAtlon  Hospi- 
tal. Flint  Ooodrldge  Hospital.  Hotel  Dleu  SU- 
ters  HospltAl.  Methodlat  Hospital.  Sara  Mayo 
Hospital,  Touro  Infirmary.  West  Jefferson 
Ho^)ltal  and  liercy  Hospital  have  engaged 
In  policies,  practices  and  custom*  of  adml*- 
Blon  which  deny,  and  have  the  effect  of  deny- 
ing to  Plaintiffs,  their  minor  children,  and 
^11  other  persons  similarly  situated  admis- 
sion and  treatment,  and  otherwise  dlscrlm- 
ir»«.nng  against  them,  because  of  raoe  In 
violation  of  the  equal  protection  clause  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the  United 
States  Constitution.  Title  VI  of  the  Civil 
RlghU  Act  of  1M4  (42  U^.C.  3000  d).  and 
the  Regulation  i  46  CFR  Part  80)  and  guide- 
line* promulgated  thereunder,  contractual 
eoounltments  entered  into  as  a  condition  of 
receiving  Federal  financial  a*slst»noe  under 
the  Medicare  Program  (42  U.S.C.  13S6)  and 
tlM  Hill-Burton  Program  (42  U.S.C.  391  et 
seq.).  and  the  ClvU  aighU  Act  (42  UjS.C. 
1983). 

V.    RKLIZF    KXQtrKSTXD 

Wherefore.  Plaintiffs  on  behAlf  of  them- 
selves, their  minor  children,  and  others  simi- 
larly situated  respectfully  pray  that: 

1.  The  Court  order  tlMkt  thl*  action  be 
maintained  as  a  elaas  action  pursuant  to  Rule 
38(b)  (2)  and  (8).  Fed.  Rules  of  Civ  Proce- 
dure, the  class  for  Causes  of  Action  1  through 
4  being  composed  of  all  persons  who  are  resi- 
dents of  metropolitan  New  Orlcan*  who  are 
unable  to  pay  for  medical  services,  and  the 
elaoB  for  Cause  of  Action  5  being  composed 
of  all  black  resldento  of  metropolitan  New 
Orleans. 

2.  The  Court  Issue  preliminary  relief  a* 
follow*: 

(a)  a  mandatory  Injunetlon  ordering  De- 
fendant Ashton  Mouton.  a*  Direetor  of  the 
Louisiana  State  Department  of  Hospital*,  his 
agent*,  successors,  and  a*8lgn*.  to  develop  a 
plan  to  provide  adequate  hospitals  and  hos- 
pital services  to  furnish  needed  services  for 
persons  unable  to  pay  therefor  as  required 
by  the  Hospital  Survey  and  Con*tructlon  Act 
and  the  Regulation  of  the  United  States 
DepArtmeot  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Implementing  that  Act; 

(b)  a  mjmdatory  Injunction  ordering  De- 
fendant Aahton  Idouton.  a  Director  of  the 
IxralalAna  State  Department  of  Hospitals,  his 
agenta.  succMOors.  and  assign*,  to  enforce 
the  contractual  commitment*  given  by  De- 
fendant Ochsner  Foundation  Hospital.  Flint 
OoodTldge.  Hotel  Dleu  Sisters  Ho^rttal.  West 
Jefferson  Oener&l  Hospital.  Sara  Mayo  Hos- 
pital. Methodist  Hospital.  Touro  loflrmary, 
Mercy  Hospital.  Ea*t  Jefferson  Hospital,  and 
Charity  Hospital  of  Louisiana  at  New  Orleans 
to  the  Louisiana  State  Department  of  Hos- 
pital* and  to  the  United  States  to  furnish 
a  reasonable  volume  of  free  patient  care 
and/or  a  reasonable  volume  of  service  to 
persons  unable  to  pay  therefor: 

(c)  a  mandatory  Injunction  ordering  De- 
fendant CX:hsner  Foundation  Hospital.  Flint 
Ooodrldge  Hospital.  Hotel  Dleu  Sisters  Hos- 
pital. West  Jefferson  General  Hospital.  Sara 
Mayo  Hospital.  Methodist  Hospital.  Touro 
Infirmary,  Mercy  Hospital.  Bast  Jefferson 
Hospital,  and  Charity  Hospital  of  Louisiana 
at  New  Orlaan*.  their  chief  administrative 
officials  named  herein  as  Defendant*,  and 
their  agents,  successors,  and  assigns  to  admit 
to  said  hospital*  and  furnlah  wami nation*, 
treatment,    and    services    where    medically 

to  Plaaitta*.  t^Mlr  minor  chlliUan. 


and  to  all  other  person*  similarly  sltvutted 
wl^out  regard  to  their  Inability  to  pay  for 
such  eervlces.  without  requiring  a  d^>oslt 
a*  a  condition  for  *uch  aervlce*.  without  re- 
gard to  their  participation  in  the  public 
aasUtance  programs  or  other  indicia  of  pov- 
erty, and  without  thereafter  billing  them 
for  the  oo*t  of  such  care; 

(d)  a  mandatory  Injunction  ordering  De- 
fendant* Charity  Hospital  of  Louisiana  at 
New  Orleans  and  Charles  C.  Mary,  hu  agent*, 
successors,  and  assigns  not  to  curtail  In- 
paUent  services  at  said  Charity  Hospital,  not 
to  shut  down  any  beds  or  close  any  other 
services  without  the  permission  of  this  Court, 
and  to  reopen  all  bed*  and  aervlces  available 
to  Indigent  persons  which  were  open  and 
available  on  May  1,  1970; 

l«)  a  mandatory  Injunction  ordering  De- 
fendant* not  to  engage  In  practices,  pollcle*, 
and  custom*  which  have  the  effect  of  deny- 
ing admission  to  and  otherwise  discriminat- 
ing agaln*t  person*  becau*e  of  race,  and  to 
engage  la  affirmative  action  necessary  to  cor- 
rect any  policies,  practice*  and  custom*  of 
their  agents,  staff  physicians,  admission*  per- 
sonnel and  official*  which  have  such  dis- 
criminatory effect; 

(f)  a  mandatory  Injunction  ordering  De- 
fendant Ashton  Mouton.  a*  the  Director  of 
the  Louisiana  State  Department  of  Ho*- 
pltals.  not  to  award  any  more  grants  or  pay 
or  approve  the  payment  of  fund*  or  grant* 
already  awarded  until  and  unless  Defendant* 
comply  with  the  Hospital  Survey  and  Con- 
struction Act  of  1044,  a*  amended  (42  U^.C. 
291),  It*  Implementing  regulation,  and  con- 
tractiial  commltn>ent*  entered  Into  there- 
under, and  TlUe  VI  of  the  Civil  RlghU  Act 
of  1064  (42  use.  2000d).  lU  Implementing 
regulation,  and  contractual  commitment* 
entered  Into  thereunder,  and  the  due  process 
clause*  of  the  5th  and  14th  Amendments  and 
the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
Amendment  of  the  US.  Con*tltutlon;  and 

(g)  a  mandatory  Injunction  ordering  the 
Defendants  to  report  to  this  Court  within 
30  days  as  to  how  they  have  effectuated  the 
orders  described  m  subparagraph*  (a) 
through  (f). 

3.  The  Court  Issue  a  permanent  injunction 
granting  the  relief  set  forth  In  paragraph 
2(a)  through  2(g)  of  thl*  Part. 

4.  The  Court  issue : 

(a)  a  declaratory  Judgment  that  Defendant 
Aabton  Mouton,  a*  Director  of  the  Louisiana 
State  Department  of  Hospitals,  his  agents, 
successors,  and  assign*,  is  required  to  develop 
a  plan  to  provide  adequate  hospitals  and 
hospital  service  to  fumlah  needed  services  to 
person*  unable  to  pay  therefor  by  the  Hoa- 
pttal  Survey  and  Conatructlon  Act  of  1946. 
a*  amended,  and  the  Regulation  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Health,  education. 
and  Welfare  implementing  that  Act  (42 
U.ac.  291  et  *eq.;  42  CJJl.  Part  63): 

(b>  a  declaratory  Judgnient  that  the  De- 
fendant Hospitals,  their  chief  administrative 
official*  named  herein  a*  Defendants,  respec- 
tively, and  their  agents,  successors,  and  as- 
signs, are  obligated  under  the  Hospital  Sur- 
vey and  Construction  Act  of  1946.  as 
aoiended,  the  Regulation  promulgated  there- 
under, and  the  contractual  oommltmenta 
given  by  each  Defendant  hospital  to  the  Lou- 
isiana Stat*  Department  of  Hospitals  and  the 
United  States,  to  furnish  to  PUinllffs.  their 
minor  children,  and  to  all  others  similarly 
situated  adequate  hospital  services  without 
regard  to  their  Inability  to  pay.  without  re- 
quiring a  deposit  a*  a  condition  for  admis- 
sion, examination,  treatment  and  services, 
without  rsgard  to  their  status  on  welfare  or 
other  indlola  of  poverty,  and  without  there- 
after billing  them  for  the  coat  of  such  care; 

(c)  a  declaratory  Judgment  that  Defend- 
ant* Ochsner  Foundation  Hoepltal.  Flint 
Ooodrldge  Hospital,  West  Jefferson  Oeneral 
Hospital.  Hotel  Dleu  Sisters  Hospital.  Sara 
Mayo  Hoepltal,  MethodUt  Hospital,  Mercy 
Uoajjltal,    Touro    Infirmary,    East    JeCarsoa 


General  Hoepltal  and  Charity  Hoepltal  of 
Louisiana  at  New  Orleans,  their  chief  admin- 
istrative officials  named  herein  as  Defendants 
respectively,  and  their  agents,  successors,  and 
as*lgns.  are  obligated  under  42  U.8.C.  1083 
and  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
Amendment  and  the  due  process  clauses  of 
the  6th  and  14th  Amendments  to  the  United 
States  Constitution  to  admit  and  serve  Plaln- 
Uffs,  their  minor  children,  and  all  other  per- 
sons similarly  situated  without  regard  to 
their  inability  to  pay.  without  requiring  a 
deposit  as  a  condition  for  admission,  exam- 
ination, treatment,  and  services,  without  re- 
gard to  their  status  on  welfare  and  other 
Indicia  of  jwverty.  and  without  thereafter 
billing  them  for  the  cost  of  such  care;  and 

(d)  a  declaratory  Judgment  that  the  De- 
fendants Ochaner  Foundation  Hospital.  Flint 
Ooodrldge  Hospital.  West  Jefferson  Hoepltal, 
Hotel  Dleu  Sisters  Hospital.  Sara  Mayo  Hos- 
pital. Methodist  Hoepltal.  Mercy  Hoepltal, 
Touro  Infirmary,  and  East  Jefferson  General 
Hospital  are  obligated  under  the  14th 
Amendment  of  the  United  States  Constltu- 
Uon.  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1064 
(42  use.  3000d)  and  the  commitments  en- 
tered Into  thereunder  In  exchange  for  which 
said  Defendant*  have  been  and  are  recipients 
of  Federal  financial  asalstance.  and  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1983)  not  to  engage 
In  practices,  policies,  and  customs  which  have 
the  effect  of  denying  admission  to  and  other- 
wise dlecrlmlnatlng  against  persons  because 
of  race,  and  to  engage  In  affirmative  action 
to  correct  any  policies,  practices  and  customs 
of  their  agents,  staff  physicians,  admissions 
personnel  and  officials  which  have  such  dis- 
criminatory effect. 

S.  That  the  CX>urt  award  Plaintiffs  their 
cost*  and  attorney  fees  and  such  other  relief 
a*  this  Court  deem*  Just  and  proper. 

July  24.  1070. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

JSTFaXT     B.    SCBWASTZ, 

New  Orleam  Legal  Aisiatance  Corp. 

MjkMX.   RtJDT, 

People'*  Action  Center. 
Chaklss  H.  WHrri, 

People'!  Action  Center. 
Maeiltn  O.  Ross, 
National  Legal  Program  on  Health  Prob- 
lem* of  the  Poor. 


Tarn  Dan  Smoot  Rkpobt 

FOVBKTT   WAS  LAWTKBS 

Throughout  our  history,  legal  services  paid 
for  out  of  public  futLds,  or  contributed  volun- 
tarily by  attorneys,  have  been  available  In 
orlixkinal  ca*es  to  accused  pwrson*  without 
mean*  to  hire  a  lawyer.  Some  communities 
have  a  public  defender  system  to  provide 
legal  counsel  for  the  poor.  Elsewhere,  lawyers 
take  turn*  accepting  court  appointments  to 
represent  indigent*  accused  of  crimes.  The 
Legal  Aid  Society  (privately  financed)  pro- 
rides  legal  services  for  the  poor  In  non- 
criminal ca*es. 

Suob  legal-aid  services  are  good  and  proper, 
conforming  with  the  letter  of  our  laws  and 
the  spirit  of  our  legal  system. 

But  socnethlng  new,  unneeded.  Illegal,  and 
evil  was  added  in  1965  when  Sargent  Shrlver 
(then  the  Poverty  War  czar)  Initiated  the 
Legal  Services  Program  (LSP)  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opjxjrtunlty  (OEO — the  Poverty 
War  agency). 

The  entire  Poverty  War  Is  Illegal  In  the 
sense  that  it  Is  unconstitutional,  there  being 
nothing  in  the  Constitution  empowering  the 
federal  government  to  engage  In  any  of  the 
activities  financial  by  OEO.  The  Legal  Serv- 
ices Program  was  Ulegal  In  another  sense 
during  the  first  IB  months  of  it*  existence: 
It  was  not  even  authorized  by  statute. 

The  Legal  Services  Program  was  not  men- 
tioned In  the  original  Poverty  War  bill  (Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964),  nor  In  any 
of  tlM  congressional  mmmlttee  hearing*,  oob- 
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X«*noee,  or  floor  debates  concerning  the  legis- 
lation.' 

In  January,  1966.  however,  Sargent  Shrlver 
mnounced  that  he  had  aUocated  93  1  mUUon 
to  establish  Neighborhood  Legal  Service  cen- 
fgn  "to  provide  free  legal  counsel  on  civil 
matters  in  the  nation's  slums." ' 

In  October,  1966,  Congress  gave  Legal 
aervlce*  statutory  authority."  By  then,  the 
program  had  already  been  operating  18 
Months  and  had  spent  about  »33  mlUlon  of 
taxpayers'  money. 

The  flist  congressional  allocation  of  funds 
to  the  Poverty  War's  Legal  Services  was  •23 
niiiion  for  the  1967  fiscal  year.'  President 
Nixon  budgeted  •63.3  million  for  LBP  In 
flaoal  1971.' 

At  present,  the  Poverty  War's  Legal  Serv- 
lose  Program  has  1800  ftill-tlme  staff  attor- 
neys, operating  through  860  offices  In  266 
oommunltles  in  all  states  (except  North  Da- 
kota). In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  In 
Puerto  Rico.  The  agency  says  that  more 
than  two  million  client*  and  thousands  of 
tenant  associations  and  other  groups  have 
received  Legal  Services  counsel  and  repre- 
lestation  since  1966.' 

LSP  i*  suppoeed  to  give  legal  aid  only  to 
th*  poor  in  non-crimlTMl  cases;  but  it  has 
liven  counsel  to  people  with  emiple  mean* 
to  hire  their  own  lawyers;  and  it  has  repre- 
sented many  clients  In  a  great  number  of 
criminal  cases. 

The  Poverty  War  lawyers  are  not  people 
eager  to  help  the  poor.  They  are  militant 
leftist*  hungry  for  social  disruption. 

Ooostder,  for  example,  the  case  of  a  poverty 
war  lawyer  and  the  Navajo  Indians. 

A  Legal  Services  unit  In  Arizona  spends 
more  than  91  mlUlon  a  year  providing  "legal 
aid"  for  the  120JJOO  Indians  on  the  Navajo 
Beeervatlon,  which  1*  in  the  northwestern 
oomer  of  New  Mexico,  along  the  Arizona- 
New  Mexico  border.  Most  of  the  tax  money 
goes  to  84  Legal  Services  emidoyees,  who 
get  |13,0(X)  a  year  each,  on  an  average.  In 
(alary  and  directly  allocated  expenses.* 

What  do  the  Navajos  get  from  theae  Pov- 
erty War  lawyers  on  the  federal  payrolls? 
Oosohlng  in  how  and  why  they  should  hate 
the  United  States? 

KnroUment  at  Church  Rock  Elementary 
School  m  Church  Rock,  New  Mexico,  Is  99% 
Indian  children  from  the  Navajo  Reservation. 
On  Veterans'  Day  in  1969,  the  school  had  a 
patriotic  program  for  students.  The  Inde- 
pendent of  Gallup,  New  Mexico,  reported  the 
event. 

Stephen  B.  Elrlck,  a  Leg:al  Services  attorney 
f*THntTl  to  the  Navajo  Reservation,  read  the 
new*  story,  and  was  outraged.  He  wrote 
Claude  Hlnman,  principal  of  the  school,  "to 
•xprees  ...  in  the  strongest  possible  terms" 
hi*  "opposition  ...  to  the  patriotism  pro- 
gram underway  at  Church  Rock."  • 

The  Independent  had  quoted  the  principal 
•a  taylng : 

"These  kids  dont  know  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner.  They  ought  to  have  an  awareness 
of  the  greatness  of  their  country."  • 

Concerning  this  remark,  Poverty  War  law- 
yer Elrlck  said : 

"Thl*  1*  true,  but  they  ought  to  have  an 
awareness  of  the  faults  and  errors  of  their 
country  as  well,  of  which  there  have  been, 
and  are,  many.  It  is  especially  appalling  to 
realize  that  these  are  Indian  children  who 
are  being  forced  to  participate  In  this  pro- 
gram."' 

The  Independent  had  quoted  Mrs.  Staf- 
ford (Negro  teacher  in  Church  Rock  Ele- 
mentary School )  assaying: 

"W*  should  Indoctrinate  every  child  with 
the  Idea  of  being  loyal  to  his  country."  • 

OoDcemlng  this  remark,  Poverty  War  law- 
yer Ehick  said : 
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"I  think  that  thl*  Is  a  sc^ry  philosophy 
for  a  public  school."  • 

In  its  story  on  the  Veterans'  Day  patriotic 
program  at  Church  Rock  Elementary  School, 
the  Oallup  Independent  had  run  several  pic- 
tures. The  sentence  "God  Blese  America"  was 
prominently  displayed  on  several  drawings. 

Concerning  the  pictures.  Poverty  War  law- 
yer Elrlck  said.  In  his  letter  to  the  prin- 
cipal: 

"It  is,  indeed,  unfortunate  that  you  are 
encouraging  these  children  to  glorify  war  and 
all  Its  attendant  Inhumanity.  Likewise,  it  is 
deplorable  for  you  to  stimulate  the  expres- 
sion of  what  Is,  In  effect,  a  prayer,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling  that  pub- 
lic schools  are  to  refrain  from  any  such 
activities."* 

Elrlck  concluded  his  letter  to  the  school 
principal  with  a  threat,  saying: 

"If  you  are  not  willing  to  demonstrate  that 
your  program  is  a  balanced  presentation,  and 
to  remove  any  hint  of  religious  exerolsee  from 
the  curriculum.  I  shall  take  whatever  steps 
I  can  to  Investigate  the  matter  myself,  and  If 
necessary,  Inatltute  legal  proceedings."  • 

Hearing  about  this,  U.S.  Senator  PaiU  Fan- 
nin (Arizona  Republican)  expressed  dismay 
that  such  characters  as  EHrlck  axe  on  federal 
payrolls,  and  promised  to  do  all  In  his  pMwer 
to  correct  the  situation.  Senator  Fannin 
tried.  He  may  have  forestalled  a  Legal  Serv- 
ices lawsuit  against  diurch  Rock  Elementary 
School  officials  for  teaching  patriotism  to  In- 
dian children;  but  new-leftlste  like  Stephen 
B.  Elrlck  are  still  on  the  federal  payrolls  run- 
ning the  Poverty  War.  They  completely  con- 
trol the  Legal  Service  division. 

Poverty  War  employees,  especially  lawyers 
In  Legal  Services,  have  been  Involved  In  all 
major  revolutionary  violence  that  has  oc- 
curred In  the  U.S.  since  the  Poverty  War 
began. 

In  July,  1967,  a  3-day  Negro  riot  In  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  left  24  people  killed,  more  than 
650  Injured,  more  than  1000  arrested,  and 
more  than  30  mlUlon  dollars'  worth  of  prop- 
erty destroyed.  The  riot  was  organized,  in- 
cited, and  led  by  Individuals  on  federal  Pov- 
erty War  payrolls.''  Oliver  Lofton  was  fore- 
most among  the  Poverty  Warrior*  who  in- 
cited and  led  the  Newark  riot.  Lofton  (a 
Negro  attorney  who  bad  served  In  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  under  Nicholas  Katzen- 
bach  in  1061  and  1962)  was  director  of  the 
Newark  Legal  Services  Project  In  1967. 

Lofton  mobilized  the  resources  of  the  New- 
ark Legal  Services  Project  to  defend  persons 
arrested  for  criminal  conduct  In  connection 
vrtth  the  riot.  Hi*  Poverty  War  lawfyers  Joined 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  (ACLU)  ac- 
tlvlst£  to  distribute  leaflets  In  Newark,  urging 
all  "witnesses  of  police  brutality"  to  get  In 
touch  with  the  LSP  or  the  ACLU.» 

Later,  the  Newark  Legal  Services  Project 
and  the  ACLU  Jointly  filed  a  suit  asking  a 
federal  court  to  seize  the  Newark  police 
department  and  turn  it  over  to  a  federal 
receiver." 

OEO  in  Washington  gave  the  Newark  Legal 
Services  Project  a  special  award  for  outstand- 
ing performance  of  duty  because  of  Its  work 
In  connection  with  the  Newark  riot.* 

On  December  9.  1967,  Philadelphia  police 
quelled  a  howling  mob  of  some  3500  Negroes 
rioting  at  the  Board  of  Education  building. 
The  Philadelphia  Legal  Services  not  only  gave 
free  legal  i«preeentatlon  to  arrested  T\oten, 
but  also  Joined  the  new-left  law  firm  of 
Kunstler,  Kunstler,  and  Klnoy  In  filing  a 
suit  demanding  a  federal-court  take-over  of 
the  Philadelphia  police  department* 

In  Chicago,  Poverty  War  lawyers  have 
trained  students  to  "assert  their  constitu- 
tional rights"  by  striking  against  their  high 
schools.* 

In  Indianapolis.  Poverty  War  lawyers  have 
distributed  thousands  of  cards  to  "the  p>oor," 
Instructing  them  In  "the  art  of  non-ooopera- 
tlon"  with  police.* 


In  California,  the  Poverty  War's  Legal 
Services  (knovm  as  California  Rural  Legal 
Assistance)  ha*  aided  the  dangerous,  revolu- 
tionary activities  of  United  Farm  Workers, 
which  was  organized,  with  communist  help, 
by  Cesar  Chavez.* 

On  September  15,  1970,  New  Orleans  police 
raided  the  headquarters  of  the  National 
Committee  to  Combat  Fascism  (NCCF),  a 
pro-conununlst,  Black  Panther  front  special- 
izing In  advocating  the  murder  of  police 
officers.  Robert  Glass,  a  Legal  Services  lawyer, 
was  In  the  headquarters  when  It  was  raided. 
He  Invoked  his  "client-lawyer"  relationship 
with  the  NCCF,  and  refused  to  answer  police 
questions.  Later,  the  New  Orleans  Legal  Serv- 
ices represented  12  of  the  NCCF  mllitanU. 
who  were  charged  with  attempted  murder, 
assault,  and  other  felonies — despite  the  fact, 
mentioned  before,  that  Poverty  War  lawyers 
are  supposed  to  give  legal  aid  only  to  the  poor 
in  non-criminal  cases." 

In  1970,  a  New  Orleans  Legal  Services  law- 
yer was  attorney  of  record  defending  SDS 
demonstrators  charged  with  crlmes.x*  SDS 
(Students  for  a  Democratic  Society)  Is  a 
communist-con  :rolled  organization  which  la 
trying  to  foment  guerrilla  warfare  and  vio- 
lent revolution  in  the  United  States.  It  Is 
composed  largely  of  whites  from  prosperous 
families. 

The  New  Orteans  Legal  Services  tried  to 
force  Lotilsiana  State  University  to  permit 
circulation  on  campus  of  a  pornographic 
underground  newspaper  (a  recent  copy  of 
which  contains,  among  other  indecencies,  a 
nude  cartoon  of  President  Nixon).'' 

In  the  faU  of  1970,  Richard  Buckley,  direc- 
tor of  the  New  Orleans  Legal  Services,  re- 
signed. Shortly  thereafter,  he  made  a  public 
statement  that  "Legal  Services  exist  for  the 
redistribution  of  wealth  and  power."" 

In  Tulare,  OallfomU.  I£P  published  a 
booklet  entitled  Knoto  Your  Welfare  Rtg/itt. 
From  the  booklet: 

"If  you  don't  want  to  work,  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  welfare  can  force  you  to 
work,  no  matter  what  your  [social  welfare] 
worker  says."  " 

In  late  1970,  it  became  public  knowledge 
that  Poverty  War  lawyers  In  Los  Angeles  had 
been  representing  state  employees  whose  sal- 
aries ranged  up  to  $16,000  a  year."* 

In  Atlantic  City,  LSP  filed  a  federal  suit, 
on  behalf  of  Negro  militant*,  challenging  a 
New  Jersey  narcotics  law  which  requires  nar- 
cotics addicts  or  users  to  register  with  the 
police.' 

In  Dallas,  a  Poverty  War  lawyer,  Ed  Polk — 
hired,  ostensibly,  to  counsel  the  iKwr  In  Dal- 
las— traveled  100  miles  to  sue  a  school  board 
In  Tyler,  Texas,  because  a  Negro  girl  had  not 
been  selected  as  valedictorian  in  a  high 
school  where  most  of  the  students  were 
white.  Polk  baaed  his  suit  (which  was  fi- 
nanced by  federal  taxpayers)  on  the  ridicu- 
lous allegation  that  the  school  board  had 
deliberately  lowered  the  girl's  grader  to  keep 
her  from  being  at  the  head  of  her  class.* 

Ed  Polk  also  represented  Brent  Stein,  son 
of  a  prosperous  Dallas  merchant.  Stein  bad 
been  arreeted  and  charged  for  publishing  and 
distributing  the  vilely  obscene  Underground 
Notes.  Frank  Jones  (then  deputy  director  of 
the  Office  of  Legal  Services  in  Washington) 
specifically  defended  this  lise  of  tax  money 
In  the  Poverty  War,  saying: 

"It  seems  to  me  that's  the  kind  of  activity 
necessary  to  Insure  this  kind  of  publication 
for  the  poor."  " 

Taxpayers'  money  should  be  used  to  Insure 
the  distribution  of  semi-literate,  porno- 
graphic trash  to  poor  people?  What  a  sick 
mind  I 

People  with  sick  minds  are  bent  on  destroy- 
ing everything  decent  In  our  society;  auid 
they  are  doing  it  with  our  tax  money,  tinder 
the  guise  of  fighting  poverty.  We  ought  to 
force  Congress  to  abolish  the  Legal  Services 
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THE  CONQUEST  OP  CANCER  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Mdosh)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  my  distinguished  colleagues 
Harley  Staggers  and  Claude  Pepper,  and 
with  the  support  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred Members.  I  am  today  introducing 
the  Conquest  of  Cancer  Act. 

Cancer  is  not  only  the  second  greatest 
cause  of  death  among  Americans,  but  Is 
also  a  frightening  and  grim  disease.  It 
strikes  people  In  all  walks  of  life;  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  men  and  women  in  their 
prime.  Anyone  who  has  seen  the  deci- 
mating effects  of  this  disease  knows  its 
tragic  proportions.  Nonetheless,  although 
there  were  615,000  new  cancer  cases  last 
year  as  compared  with  540,000  5  years 
ago,  funds  for  cancer  research  have  not 
appreciably  increased. 

Moreover,  of  the  204  million  Ameri- 
cans presently  living,  over  51  million  will 
develop  some  form  of  cancer.  Thus,  last 
year's  fimds  of  $200  million  for  cancer 
research  amounts  to  roughly  $4  per  can- 
cer victim.  It  is  obvious  that  more  sup- 
port is  necessary  to  control  and  cure  this 
disease. 

The  Conquest  of  Cancer  Act  intro- 
duced today  authorizes  $400  million  to 
begin  research  In  this  area  now.  and 
would  increaae  the  amount  up  to  $1  bil- 
lion annually  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
rate  of  cure,  which  Is  now  one  out  of 
every  three  cases,  must  be  improved  imtll 
it  is  three  out  of  three. 

The  Conquest  of  Cancer  Act  was  first 
recommended  by  a  distinguished  national 
panel  of  consultants.  Mr.  Benno  C. 
Schmidt  of  New  York  was  chairman  and 
E>r.  Sidney  Parber,  past  president  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society,  was  cochalr- 
man.  The  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee were  i 

Mr.  I.  W.  Abel.  Mr.  WUliam  McC.  Blair, 
Jr.,  Mr.  Elmer  Bobst,  Dr.  Joseph  Bur- 
chenal.  Dr.  R.  Lee  Clark,  Dr.  Paul  B 
Comely. 

Mr.  Emerson  Poote,  Mr.  G.  Keith 
Punston.  Dr.  Solomon  Garb,  Mrs.  Anna 
Roeenberg  Hoffman,  Dr.  James  F.  Hol- 
land, Dr.  William  B.  Hutchinson. 


Dr.  Henry  S.  Kaplan,  Dr.  Mathllde 
Krim,  Mrs.  Mary  Wells  LawTence,  Dr. 
Joshua  Lederberg,  Mr.  Emil  Mazey,  Mr. 
Michael  J.  ONelU. 

Mr.  Jubal  R.  Parten.  Mr.  Laurence  S. 
Rockefeller,  Dr.  Jonathan  E.  Rhoads,  Dr. 
Harold  P.  Rusch.  Dr.  Wendell  G.  Scott, 
Mr.  Lew  Wasserman. 

In  addition  to  incretised  funds,  the  bill 
would  also  establish  an  independent 
agency,  the  National  Cancer  Authority. 
All  of  the  functions  of  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute  would  be  transferred  to  this 
authority,  which  would  be  charged  with 
conducting  research  to  seek  e.  cure  for 
cancer.  The  authority  would  also  co- 
ordinate and  give  support  to  scientific 
projects  conducted  by  recognized  experts 
in  the  field  of  cancer  research  and  would 
establish  new  cancer  research  centers.  It 
would  be  responsible  for  collecting, 
analyzing  and  disseminating  all  current 
information  concerning  cancer  treat- 
ment. The  measure  would  also  establish 
a  National  Cancer  Advisory  Board  of  18 
members,  which  would  be  responsible  for 
submitting  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress an  annual  report  on  the  progress 
of  the  National  Cancer  Authority. 

As  one  of  the  original  House  sponsors 
of  this  measure  In  the  last  Congress,  I 
was  Impressed  by  the  widespread  support 
this  measure  has  gained.  I  am  hopeful 
that  it  will  now  receive  swift  and  favor- 
able action  by  the  Congress. 


THE  REFUSE  ACT  PERMIT 
PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin.  iMr.  Rkdss),  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  reported 
to  the  Members  of  this  House  on  August 
14.  1970  the  "progressive  step  taken  by 
the  Corps"  of  Engineers  in  armouncing 
a  policy  of  full  enforcement  of  the  1899 
River  and  Harbor  Act  ^30  Stat.  1151) 
and  the  "total  abdication  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  of  its  statutory  duty  'to 
vigorously'  enforce  the  act" — Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  116,  part  21,  page 
28935 

Today.  I  want  to  report  the  progress 
made  by  the  executive  branch  In  getting 
this  program  underway. 

Follow  ing  the  corps'  announcement  of 
July  30.  1970.  there  began  a  series  of  dis- 
cussions between  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  the  Justice  Department, 
and  the  corps  over  the  program  and  the 
Implementing  regulations.  These  discus- 
sions culminated  in  the  issuance  of  Ex- 
ecutive Order  11574  by  the  President  on 
December  23,  1970  (35  FJl.  19627)  and 
proposed  regulations  by  the  corps  on 
December  31,  1970  (35  P.R.  20005)  and 
January  21,  1970  (36  PR.  983). 

I  commend  the  President  for  his  per- 
sonal interest  in  directing  that  the  corps 
and  EPA  get  the  program  underway 
promptly.  The  program  is  based  on  the 
recommendations  in  the  report  issued  on 
March  18.  1970.  by  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  (H.  Rept.  91- 
917>  and  prepared  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Conservation  and  Natural  Resources, 
entitled  "Our  Waters  and  Wetlands: 
How  the  Corps  of  Engineers  Can  Help 


Prevent  Their  Destruction  and  Pollu- 
tion." Congress,  in  Public  Law  91-665  of 
January  8,  1971,  appropriated  $2  million 
to  the  crops  for  this  program. 

When  fully  and  properly  implemented, 
this  new  program  will  significantly  aid 
in  reducing  the  pollution  from  industrial 
wastes  discharged  without  adequate 
treatment  into  our  Nation's  waterways. 
I  am  concerned,  however,  about  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  regulations  and  accompany- 
ing material.  I  am  most  eager  to  see  an 
effective  program  Instituted.  Our  sub- 
committee has  repeatedly  urged  this.  We 
have  been  disappointed  over  its  slow 
progress  to  date.  We  hope  that  in  the 
next  few  weeks  the  corps  and  these  other 
agencies  will  make  appropriate  changes 
in  the  proposed  regulations  and  other 
documents  consistent  with  existing  law, 
that  will  eliminate  the  fears  we  have  ex- 
pressed to  the  Corps,  EPA,  and  CEQ  in 
the  last  few  weeks. 

I  particularly  hope  that  the  revised 
Justice  Department  Guidelines  on  litiga- 
tion under  the  1899  Refuse  Act  will  be 
revised  even  further  to  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement that,  before  a  U.S.  attorney 
files  "civil  complaints,  criminal  informa- 
tion and  the  return  of  indictments  in  Re- 
fuse Act  cases,"  he  must  first  call  Wash- 
ington. If  the  U.S.  attorney  believes  that 
a  civil  or  criminal  action,  or  both,  should 
be  Instituted  against  a  polluter,  what 
possible  reason  Is  there  for  him  to  call 
Washington  before  he  initiates  it,  unless 
it  Is  to  give  Washington  an  opportunity 
to  stop  the  U.S.  attorney  from  filing  the 
action  on  political  or  similar  grounds? 

I  append  the  text  of  Executive  Order 
11574;  the  corps'  regulations  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1970.  and  January  21,  1971;  a 
corps-EPA  memorandum  of  understand- 
ing of  January  12,  1971;  and  an  updated 
draft  revision  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment guidelines. 

I  also  append  my  letter  of  December 
23.  1970.  to  Mr.  Robert  E.  Jordan  in, 
General  Counsel  of  the  Army,  concern- 
ing the  corps'  regulations: 

Pboposed  Rule  Making 
(Department  of  Defense) 

DEPAaTMENT  OT  THK  AKMT,  CORPS  OF  XNCINUKS 

[33  CFR  Part  209) 
Permits    for    discharges    or    deposits    Into 
navigable   waters — proposed   pwUcy,  prac- 
tice, and  procedure 

Notice  Is  hereby  given  that  the  regula- 
tions set  forth  In  tentative  form  below  are 
proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  (act- 
ing through  the  Corps  of  Engineers) .  The 
proposed  regulation  prescribes  the  policy, 
practice,  and  procedure  to  be  followed  by 
all  Corps  of  Engineers  Installations  and 
activities  In  connection  with  applications 
for  permits  authorizing  discharges  or  de- 
posits Into  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
SUtea  or  Into  any  tributary  from  which  dis- 
charged matter  shall  float  or  be  washed 
into  a  navigable  water   (38  UjB.C.  407). 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  proposed 
regulation  consideration  will  be  given  to  any 
comments,  suggestions,  or  objections  thereto 
which  are  submitted  in  writing  to  the  Office 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Washington,  DC. 
20314.  Attention;  ENOCW-ON.  within  a  pe- 
riod of  46  days  from  the  date  of  publication 
of  this  notice  In  the  Fkderal  RKJwna. 
Dated:  December  23.  1970. 

F.  P.  KOISCH. 

Major  General,  U.S.  Army, 

Director  of  Civil  Works 
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1309.131  Permits  for  discharges  or  deposits 
into  navigable  waters, 
(s)  Purpose  and  scope.  This  regulation 
prtscrtbes  the  policy,  practice,  and  procedure 
U)  be  followed  by  all  Corps  of  Engineers  in- 
gtallsUons  and  activities  in  connection  with 
applications  for  permits  authorizing  dls- 
etutrges  or  deposits  Into  navigable  waters  of 
the  United  States  or  Into  any  tributary  from 
which  discharged  matter  shall  float  or  b« 
washed  into  a  navigable  water. 

(b)  Lavj  and  executive  order  authorizing 
permits.  (1)  Section  13  of  the  Act  approved 
llArch  3.  1899  (33  U.8.C.  407),  hereafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Refuse  Act,"  provides  in 
part  that  it  Is  unlawful  "to  throw,  discharge, 
or  deposit,  or  cause,  suffer,  or  procure  to  be 
thrown,  discharged,  or  deposited  either  from 
or  out  of  any  ship,  barge,  or  other  floating 
craft  of  any  Und,  or  from  the  shore,  wharf, 
nianufscturing  establishment,  or  mill  of  any 
kind,  any  refuse  matter  of  any  kind  or  de- 
scription whatever  other  than  that  flowing 
Irom  streets  and  sewers  and  passing  there- 
from in  a  liquid  state,  Into  any  navigable 
water  of  the  United  States,  or  mto  any  trib- 
utary of  any  navigable  water  from  which 
the  same  shall  float  or  be  washed  Into  such 
navigable  water  •  •  •  And  provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  when- 
ever In  the  Judgment  of  the  Chief  of  Engl- 
neere  anchorage  and  navigation  will  not  be 
Injured  thereby,  may  permit  the  deposit  of 
any  material  above  mentioned  In  navigable 
waten,  within  limits  to  be  defined  and  under 
oonditions  to  be  prescribed  by  him,  pro- 
vided application  is  made  to  him  prior  to 
depositing  such  material;  and  whenever  any 
permit  is  so  granted  the  conditions  thereof 
shall  be  strictly  complied  with,  and  any  vio- 
lation thereof  shall  be  unlawful." 

(2)  Executive  Order  No.  11574  (dated  De- 
cember 23,  1970)  directs  the  implementa- 
tion of  a  permit  program  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  Refuse  Act  and  provides  for  the 
cooperation  of  affected  Federal  agencies  in 
the  administration  of  the  program. 

(c)  Related  legislation.  (1)  Section  21(b) 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
u  amended  (33  U.8.C.  1161  et  seq.)  (see  par- 
ticularly the  Water  Quality  Improvement 
Act  of  1970  (PubUc  Law  91-224,  84  Stat. 
106)).  reflects  the  concern  of  the  Congress 
with  maintenance  of  applicable  water  qual- 
ity »tandarde  and.  subject  to  certain  excep- 
tions, requires  any  applicant  for  a  Federal 
license  or  permit  to  conduct  any  activity  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to.  the  construction 
or  operation  of  facilities  which  may  result 
in  a  discharge  Into  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  with  his  appli- 
cation an  appropriate  certification  that  tJiere 
Is  reasonable  assurance  that  such  activity 
will  be  conducted  In  a  manner  which  will 
Qot  violate  applicable  water  quality  stand- 
»nl».  Hereafter,  section  21  (b)  will  be  referred 
to  as  a  section  of  the  Water  Quality  Im- 
provement Act  of  1970. 

(2)  The  concern  of  the  Congrees  with  the 
need  to  encourage  the  productive  and  en- 
joyable harmony  between  man  and  his  en- 
vironment and  the  need  to  promote  efforts 
which  will  prevent  or  eliminate  damage  to 
the  environment  was  manifested  In  the  en- 
actment of  the  National  Environmental 
PoUcy  Act  of  1989  (42  U.S.C.  4321-4347).  Sec- 
tion 102  of  that  Act  directs  that : 
"Ho  the  fullest  extent  possible:  (1)  The  poli- 
cies, regulations,  and  public  laws  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  Interpreted  and  ad- 
ministered In  accordance  with  the  policies 
Mt  forth  in  this  Act,  and  (2)  aU  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  shall — 

•  •  «  •  • 

"(B)  Identify  and  develop  meithods  and 
procedtires.  in  consultation  with  the  Coim- 
dl  on  Environmental  Quality  established  by 
tlUe  n  of  this  Act,  which  wlU  Insure  that 
presently  unquantlfied  environmental  amen- 
ittei  and  values  may  be  given  appropriate 


consideration  in  decisionmaking  along  with 
economic  and  technical  considerations  •  •  •." 

(3)  The  concern  of  the  Congress  with  the 
conservation  and  Improvement  of  fish  and 
wildlife  resources  is  Indicated  In  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
661-666C),  wherein  consultation  with  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  Is  reqtilred  re- 
garding activities  affecting  the  course,  depth, 
or  modification  of  a  navigable  waterway. 

(d)  General  policy.  (1)  Except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  the  Refuse  Act  (33  U.S.C. 
407),  all  discharges  or  depKWits  into  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  United  States  or  trlou- 
tarles  thereof  are,  in  the  absence  of  an  ap- 
propriate Dep>artment  of  the  Army  permit, 
unlawrful.  The  fact  that  official  objection  may 
not  have  yet  been  raised  with  respect  to  past 
or  continuing  discharges  or  deposits  should 
not  be  Interpreted  as  authority  to  discharge 
or  deposit  In  the  absence  of  an  appropriate 
permit,  and  will  not  preclude  the  Institution 
of  legal  proceedings  In  appropriate  cases  for 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Refuse  Act. 
Similarly,  the  mere  filing  of  an  application 
requesting  permission  to  discharge  or  de- 
posit Into  navigable  waters  or  tributaries 
thereof  will  not  preclude  legal  action  in  ap- 
propriate cases  for  Refuse  Act  violations. 

(2)  The  decision  as  to  whether  a  permit 
authorizing  a  discharge  or  deposit  will  or 
vriU  not  be  i;asued  luider  the  Refuse  Act  wiU 
be  based  on  an  evaluation  of  the  impact  of 
the  discharge  or  deposit  on  (1)  anchorage 
and  navigation,  (11)  water  quality  standards, 
which  under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  were  established 
"to  protect  the  public  health  or  welfare,  en- 
hance the  quality  of  water  and  serve  the 
purpoees"  of  that  Act,  with  consideration 
of  "their  use  and  value  for  public  water  sup- 
plies, propagation  of  fish  and  wildlife,  rec- 
reational purposes,  and  agricultural.  Indus- 
trial, and  other  legitimate  uses,"  and  (111) 
in  cases  where  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordi- 
nation Act  Is  applicable  (where  the  discharge 
for  which  a  permit  is  sought  Impounds,  di- 
verts, deepens  the  channel,  or  otherwise  con- 
trols or  similarly  modified  the  stream  or 
body  of  water  into  which  the  discbarge  is 
made) ,  the  Impact  of  the  proposed  discharge 
or  deposit  on  fish  and  wildlife  resources 
which  are  not  directly  related  to  water  qual- 
ity standards. 

(3)  Although  the  Refuse  Act  vests  In  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  authority  to  determine 
whether  or  not  a  permit  should  or  should 
not  Issue,  It  Is  recognized  that  responsibility 
for  water  quality  Improvement  lies  primarily 
with  the  States  and,  at  the  Federal  level, 
with  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(EPA).  Accordingly,  EPA  shall  advise  the 
Corps  with  respect  to  the  meaning,  content, 
and  application  of  water  quality  standards 
applicable  to  a  proposed  discharge  or  deposit 
and  as  to  the  impact  which  the  proposed  dis- 
charge or  deposit  may  or  Is  likely  to  have  on 
applicable  water  quality  standards  and  re- 
lated water  quality  considerations.  Specifi- 
cally, Regional  Representatives  of  EPA  will 
determine  and  advise  District  Engineers  with 
respect  to  the  following: 

(I)  The  meaning  and  content  of  water 
quality  standards  which,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act,  were  established  "to  protect  the  public 
health  or  welfare,  enhance  the  quality  of 
water  and  serve  the  purposes"  of  that  Act, 
with  consideration  of  "their  use  and  value 
for  public  water  supplies,  propagation  of  fish 
and  wildlife,  recreational  purposes,  and  agri- 
cultural, industrial,  and  other  legitimate 
usee."; 

(II)  The  application  of  water  quality 
standards  to  the  proposed  discharge  or  de- 
posit. Including  the  impact  of  the  proposed 
discharge  or  deposit  on  such  water  quality 
standards  and  related  water  quality  con- 
siderations; 

(ill)  The  permit  conditions  required  to 
comply  with  water  quality  standards; 


(iv)  The  permit  conditions  required  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  where  no  water  quality 
standards  are  applicable; 

(V)  The  interstate  water  quality  effect  of 
the  proposed  discharge  or  dep<>sit. 

(4)  In  any  case  where  a  District  E;ngineer 
of  the  Corps  has  received  notice  that  a  State 
or  other  certifying  agency  has  denied  a 
certification  prescribed  by  section  21(b)  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  or, 
except  as  provided  In  subpeiragraph  (6)  of 
this  paragraph,  where  a  Regional  Represent- 
ative has  recommended  that  a  p>ermit  be 
denied  because  its  issuance  would  be  in- 
consistent with  his  determination  or  Inter- 
pretation with  respect  to  applicable  water 
quality  standards  and  related  water  quality 
considerations,  the  EHstrict  Engineer,  within 
30  days  of  receipt  of  such  notice,  shall  deny 
the  permit  and  provide  notice  of  such  denial 
to  the  Regional  Representative  of  EPA. 

(5)  In  the  absence  of  any  objection  by  the 
Regional  Representative  to  the  Issuance  of  a 
permit  for  a  proposed  discharge  or  deposit. 
District  Engineers  may  take  action  denying 
a  permit  only  if; 

(i)  Anchorage  and  navigation  will  be  Im- 
paired; or 

(U)  Where  the  discharge  for  which  a  per- 
mit is  sought  Impounds,  diverts,  deepens  the 
channel,  or  otherwise  controls  or  similarly 
modifies  the  stream  or  body  of  water  Into 
which  the  discharge  Is  made,  and  after  the 
consultations  required  by  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Coordination  Act,  the  District  Engineer 
determines  that  the  proposed  discharge  or 
deposit  will  have  a  significant  adverse  Impact 
on  fish  or  wildlife  resources. 

(6)  In  any  case  where  the  District  Einglneer 
believes  that  following  the  advice  of  the 
Regional  Representative  with  respect  to  the 
Issuance  or  denial  of  a  permit  would  not  be 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  Refuse 
Act  permit  program,  he  shall,  within  10  days 
of  receiving  such  advice,  forward  the  matter 
through  channels  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  provide  the  Secretary  with  the  op- 
portunity to  consult  with  the  AdmlnlstratcM'. 
Such  consultation  shall  take  place  within 
30  days  of  the  date  on  which  the  Secretary 
receives  the  flle  from  the  District  Engineer. 
Following  such  consultation,  the  Secretary 
shall  accept  the  findings,  determinations,  and 
conclusions  of  the  Administrator  as  to  wat« 
quality  standards  and  related  water  quality 
considerations  and  shall  promptly  forward 
the  case  to  the  District  Engineer  with  In- 
structions as  to  Its  disposition. 

(7)  No  permit  will  be  Issued  In  cases  where 
the  applicant,  pursuant  V)  21(b)(1)  of  the 
Wat«r  Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1970,  is 
required  to  obtain  a  State  or  other  appro- 
priate certification  that  the  discharge  or  de- 
posit would  not  violate  applicable  water 
quality  standards  and  such  certification  was 
denied.  No  permit  will  be  Issued  for  dis- 
charges or  deposits  of  harmful  quantities  of 
oil,  as  defined  in  section  11  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  since  primary 
l>ermlt  and  enforcement  authority  for  all  oil 
discharges  is  contained  In  that  Act. 

(e)  Authority  to  issue  permits.  The  Refuse 
Act  provides  that,  "the  S«K;retary  of  the  Army, 
whenever  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  that  anchorage  and  navigation  will 
not  be  Injured  thereby,  may  permit  the  de- 
posit of  any  material  •  •  •  in  navigable 
waters,  within  the  limits  to  be  defined  and 
under  conditions  to  be  prescribed  by  him 
*  •  •."  The  Chief  of  Engineers,  In  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  Judgment  under  the  Act,  has 
made  the  general  determination  that  an- 
chorage and  navigation  will  not  be  injured 
when  the  discharge  or  deposit  permitted  will 
cause  no  significant  displacement  of  water 
or  reduction  in  the  navigable  capacity  of  a 
waterway.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  regulation,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
has  authorized  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and 
his  authorized  representatives  to  Issue  per- 
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miu  allowing  dUcb«rgM  or  deposit*  Into  n*v- 
Igabl*  wat«n  or  uibutarla*  tbereof .  IX  evalu- 
ation leads  to  the  cooclualon  that  ( 1 ) ,  a«  de- 
termined by  the  Cblel  ot  Englnowrs.  ancbor- 
ace  and  navigation  will  not  be  Injured  there- 
by, and  (3 1  Usuance  ol  a  permit  wUl  not  be 
InconslBtent  with  the  policy  guidance  pre- 
scribed In  paragraph  (d)  of  this  section.  Ac- 
cordingly, within  these  Umltatlone,  District 
Engineers  are  authorized,  except  In  cases 
which  are  to  be  referred  to  higher  authority 
for  decision  (see  paragraphs  (d)  (6)  and  (1) 
(7)  of  this  section),  to  Issue  permits  or  to 
deny  permit  applications  for  discharges  or 
deposits  covered  by  the  Refuse  Act. 

(f )  Relationship  to  other  corps  permits.  ( 1 ) 
Operators  of  facilities  constructed  In  navi- 
gable waters  under  a  valid  construction  per- 
mit Issued  pursuant  to  section  10  of  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  approved  March  3. 
188S  (33  U.S.C.  403)  must  apply  for  and  re- 
ceive a  new  permit  under  the  Refuse  Act  1 33 
U^.C.  407)  In  order  to  lawfully  discharge 
Into  or  place  deposits  in  navigable  waters  or 
tributaries  thereof. 

(2)  Any  person  wlshlxig  to  undertake  work 
la  navigable  waters  which  may  also  result  In 
a  discharge  or  deposit  into  such  navigable 
waters  or  tributaries  thereof  must  apply  (or 
a  permit  under  section  403  for  such  work  and 
for  a  permit  under  section  407  to  cover  any 
proposed  discbarge  or  deposit.  However,  If 
the  work  proposed  to  be  undertaken  In  navi- 
gable waters  Is  limited  to  the  construction 
of  a  minor  outfall  structure  from  which  the 
proposed  discharge  or  deposit  will  flow.  Dis- 
trict Engineers  m*y.  in  their  dleoretlon  and 
within  the  guidance  provided  In  BR  1146-3- 
303.  require  a  single  permit  application  under 
this  regulaUon  (SR  1146-3-331).  If  a  single 
permit  Is  Issued  authorizing  both  work  In 
navigable  waters  and  a  discharge  or  deposit, 
the  permit  should  cite  both  sections  403  and 
407  as  authority  for  Its  ismiance. 

(g)  Information  required  uHth  an  appU- 
cotton.  ( 1 )  An  applicant  for  a  permit  Involv- 
ing a  discharge  or  deposit  In  navigable  wa- 
ters or  tributaries  thereof  must  file  the  re- 
quired form  with  the  District  Engineer.  Until 
the  required  form  Is  printed  and  made  avail- 
able to  District  Ofllcee.  applicants  should  pro- 
vide a  letter  requesting  that  the  permit  be 
Issued.  The  ietter  must  bear  the  address  of 
the  applicant  and  the  date,  identify  the  wa- 
terway Involved  and  the  precise  location  of 
the  proposed  discharge  or  deposit  and  con- 
tain a  statement  as  to  whether  the  facility 
from  which  the  proposed  discharge  or  deposit 
will  originate  Is  within  the  corporate  limits 
of  a  munlclpwiity.  The  applicant  must  also 
furnish  Information  which  will  fully  Identify 
the  character  of  the  discharge  or  deposit  and 
monitoring  devices  and  procedures  which  will 
be  used.  Such  information  shall  Include,  but 
need  not  be  limited  to.  data  pertaining  to 
chemical  content,  water  temperature  differ- 
entials, toxins,  sewage,  amount  and  fre- 
quency of  discharge  or  deposit  and  the  type 
and  quantity  of  solids  Involved.  If  any.  If 
the  discharge  or  depoeit  will  Include  solids  of 
any  type,  applicants  must  (1)  Identify  the 
propoeed  method  of  Instrumentation  to  de- 
termine the  effect  of  the  disposition  of  solids 
on  the  waterway,  and  (11)  either  assume 
responsibility  for  the  periodic  removal  of 
such  solids  by  dredging  or  agree  to  reimburse 
the  United  tSates  for  costs  associated  with 
such  dredging 

(3)  An  application  submitted  by  a  corpo- 
ration must  be  signed  by  the  principal  execu- 
tive oncer  of  that  corporation  or  by  an  of- 
ficial of  the  rank  of  corporate  vice  president 
or  above  who  reports  directly  to  such  prin- 
cipal executive  officer  and  who  has  been 
designated  by  the  principal  executive  oflloer 
to  make  such  applications  on  behalf  of  the 
corporation.  In  the  case  of  a  partnerahip  or 
a  sole  proprietorship,  the  application  must 
be  signed  by  a  general  partner  or  the  propri- 
etor. Bach  application  must  contain  a  oer- 
tifioation  by  the  person  slgnlrn  the  applica- 


tion that  he  is  familiar  with  the  Information 
provided  and  that  to  the  best  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  belief  such  information  U  com- 
plete and  accurate. 

(h)  State  certification.  (1)  Section  31  (b) 
(1)  of  the  Water  Quality  Improvement  Act 
of  1070  provides  that  "Any  applicant  (or  a 
Federal  license  or  permit  to  conduct  any  ac- 
tivity including,  but  not  limited  to.  the  con- 
struction or  operation  of  facilities,  which 
may  result  In  any  discharge  into  the  naviga- 
ble waters  of  the  United  States,  shall  pro- 
vide the  licensing  or  permitting  agency  a 
certlflcaUon  from  the  State  In  which  the 
discharge  originates  or  will  originate,  or,  If 
appropriate,  from  the  Interstate  water  pollu- 
tion control  agency  having  Jurisdiction  over 
the  navlgahie  waters  at  the  point  where  the 
discharge  originates  or  will  originate,  that 
there  is  reasonable  assurance,  as  determined 
by  the  State  or  intersute  agency  that  such 
activity  will  be  conducted  in  a  manner  which 
win  not  violate  applicable  water  quality 
standards  *  *  *.  No  license  or  permit  shall 
be  granted  until  the  oertlflcatlon  required  by 
this  section  lias  been  obtained  or  has  been 
waived"  (as  provided  In  a  portion  of  section 
ai(bi(l)  not  quoted  here).  In  cases  where 
certlficaUon  is  required  and  no  express  notice 
of  waiver  has  been  received  from  the  certify- 
ing agency.  District  Engineers  should,  as  a 
general  rule,  provide  the  certifying  agency 
with  a  full  year  within  which  to  take  action 
before  determining  that  a  waiver  baa  oc- 
curred. If.  however,  special  circumstances  (as 
identified  by  either  the  District  Engineer  or 
the  Regional  Representative)  require  that 
action  on  a  permit  application  under  the 
Refuse  Act  be  t«ken  within  a  more  limited 
period  of  time,  the  District  Engineer  shall 
determine  a  reasonable  lesser  period  of  time, 
advise  the  certifying  agency  of  the  need  for 
action  by  a  particular  date,  and  that  If  cer- 
tification is  not  received  by  the  date  estab- 
lished that  It  will  be  considered  that  the  re- 
quirement for  certification  has  been  waived. 
Sections  ai  (b)(7)  and  (b)(8)  of  the  Act 
identify  drcumstancee  In  which  permits  oif 
limited  duration  may  Issue  without  the  cer- 
tification required  by  section  ai(b)(l).  See 
paragraph  ( n )  of  this  section. 

(3)  m  cases  Involving  discharges  or  de- 
posits from  facilities  the  construction  of 
which  was  not  lawfully  commenced  prior  to 
April  3,  1070.  certification  pursuant  to  31 
(b)  (i)  la  required.  District  Engineers  may 
accept,  but  not  f\illy  process,  any  permit  ap- 
plication until  the  applicant  has  provided  the 
required  certification.  When  persons  who  wlU 
eventually  require  a  Department  of  the  Army 
permit  seek  State  or  other  certification  they 
shall  (i)  provide  the  appropriate  certifying 
agency  with  the  information  on  the  discharge 
or  deposit  required  by  paragraph  (g)(1)  of 
this  section,  and  (U)  file  a  copy  ol  the  certi- 
fication application  with  the  District  Engi- 
neer. Theee  steps  will  facilitate  the  processing 
of  any  formal  appUcatlon  which  may  later  be 
filed  with  the  District  Engineer  and  will  en- 
able the  District  Engineer  to  determine  if 
the  certification  required  is  being  waived  by 
inaction  on  the  part  ot  the  certifying 
sutiiorlty. 

(3)  In  cases  involving  a  discharge  or  de- 
posit from  a  facility,  the  actual  construction 
of  which  was  lawfully  commenced  prior  to 
April  3,  1070,  It  wUl  be  the  policy  of  the 
Oorpe  of  Engineers  to  accept  but  not  to  fully 
process  any  permit  application  until  the  ap- 
plicant or  the  State  has  provided  a  letter 
from  the  State  deecrlblng  the  impact  of  the 
proposed  discharge  or  depoeit  and  Indicating 
the  view  of  the  State  on  the  desirability  of 
granting  a  permit.  If  such  a  letter  is  not  pro- 
vided within  1  year  or  within  such  lesser  rea- 
sonable period  of  time  as  the  District  Engi- 
neer may  tiave  determined  this  requirement 
shall  be  waived. 

(I)  Procearing  of  permit  appiictitiona.  (1) 
When  an  application  for  a  permit  is  received, 
care  should  be  taken  to  assure  that  the  ap- 


pUcant  has  provided  all  of  the  informaUon 
required  by  this  reg\ilatlon.  Copies  of  appli- 
cations received  and  all  other  Information 
received  relating  thereto  will  be  prompUy 
forwarded  by  the  EUstrict  Engineer  to  the 
Regional  Representative  of  EPA. 

(2)  If  all  of  the  required  information  has 
been  provided  but  the  applicant  has  failed 
to  provide,  as  appropriate,  the  required  cer- 
tification or  other  letter  discussed  in  para- 
graph (h)  of  the  section,  the  applicant 
shoiild  be  advised  that  no  action  will  t>e 
taken  on  his  application  until  the  required 
certification  or  letter  Lb  proTlded  ot  until  s 
year  or  such  lesser  reasonable  period  of 
time  as  the  District  Engineer  may  have  de- 
termined shall  have  expired  and  that  his  ap- 
plication will  be  processed  only  to  the  extent 
of  sending  a  copy  of  the  afypllcation  to  the 
Regional  Representative  of  EPA. 

(3)  When  all  of  the  required  information 
has  been  provided  and  the  applicant  has  also 
provided,  as  appropriate,  the  required  cer- 
tification or  letter  discussed  in  p«kragraph  (h) 
of  this  section,  together  with  assurances  that 
the  character  of  the  discharge  or  deposit  was 
fully  described  to  the  State  agency  prior  to 
the  issuance  of  the  certification  or  letter,  the 
applicant  stiall  be  advised  that  his  applica- 
tion is  in  order  and  that  It  will  be  processed 
as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

(4)  When  the  application  Is  found  to  be  in 
order  the  District  Engineer  shall  promptly 
forward  a  complete  copy  of  the  application 
ur  such  additional  InformaUon  as  has  not 
already  been  furnished  to  the  Regional  Rep- 
resentative of  EIPA.  The  Regional  Repreeent- 
ailve  of  EPA  will  be  asked  to  review  the 
application  and  to  (1)  advise  the  District 
Engineer  within  30  days  whether  the  pro- 
posed discharge  or  depoeit  may  affect  the 
quality  of  waters  of  another  State  (as  re- 
quired by  section  31(b)(3)  of  the  Water 
Qtiallty  Improventent  Act  of  1070).  and  (11) 
provide  the  other  Information  Identified  in 
paragraph  (d)  (3)  of  this  section  within  46 
days.  If.  however,  additional  time  beyond 
said  45  days  (or  any  extension  thereof)  Is 
required  to  re^jond.  the  Regional  Itepresent- 
atlve  shall  notify  the  District  Engineer  and 
shall  advise  him  as  to  the  additional  period 
of  time  which  will  be  required  to  provide 
such  information.  In  cases  where  a  Regional 
Representative  does  not  provide  such  infor- 
mation and  advice  to  a  District  Engineer 
within  the  time  period  specified  herein  (in- 
cluding any  extensions  of  time  required  by 
the  Regional  Representative)  the  advice  fur- 
nished by  a  State  or  other  certifying  author- 
ity shall  be  considered  by  the  Dlstrlst  En- 
gineer to  be  the  advice  of  the  Regional  Rep- 
resentative. In  the  event  that  the  Regional 
Representative  determines  that  the  proposed 
discharge  or  deposit  may  affect  the  quality 
of  the  waters  of  any  other  State  and  to 
notifies  the  District  Engineer,  the  matter 
should  be  reported  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
Attention:  ENOOC-K.  In  such  cases,  special 
procedures  are  provided  for  In  section  31(b) 
(3)  of  the  Water  Quality  Improvement  Act 
of  1970. 

( 5)  At  approximately  the  same  time  a  com- 
pleted copy  of  the  permit  application  Is  fur- 
nished to  the  Regional  Representative  of 
EPA.  a  public  notice,  as  described  in  para- 
graph (j)  of  this  section,  will  be  Issued.  No- 
tice will  also  be  sent  to  all  parties  known  or 
believed  to  be  Interested  in  the  application, 
including  the  appropriate  Regional  Director 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  o(  Commerce,  navi- 
gation interests.  State,  county,  or  municipal 
authorities,  adjacent  property  owners,  the 
heads  of  State  agencies  having  responsibility 
for  water  quality  improvement  and  vrtldUfe 
resources,  and  conservation  organisations. 
Copies  of  the  noUce  will  be  posted  in  post 
offices  and  other  public  places  in  the  vl- 
oinity  of  the  site  of  the  propoeed  discharge  or 
deposit.  A  copy  of  every  notice  lesued  wUl  be 
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gent  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Attention: 
gNOCW-ON. 

(6)  If  notice  of  the  permit  application 
evokes  substantial  public  Interest  a  public 
hearing  may  be  held.  PoUcy  with  respect  to 
tlie  holding  and  conduct  of  public  hearings 
I,  discussed  in  paragraph  (k)  of  this  section. 

(7)  In  the  absence  of  objection  by  the 
B^glonal  Representative  of  EPA  or.  In  the 
ol^  involving  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordi- 
nation Act.  by  the  Regional  Director  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  or  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  District  Bngl- 
neeiB  may,  consistent  with  the  policy  guid- 
ance contained  in  paragr^h  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion and,  after  considering  all  of  the  infor- 
mation developed  with  respect  to  the  permit 
ip^dlcatlon,  including  written  or  oral  infor- 
mation presented  In  response  to  a  pubUc  no- 
tice or  St  a  public  hearing.  Issue  a  permit, 
with  or  without  conditions.  In  the  event  that 
the  District  Engineer  determines  that  Issu- 
ance of  the  permit  with  or  without  condl- 
ttona.  Is  appropriate  but  there  Is  objection  to 
the  Issuance  of  the  proposed  permit  by  the 
Regional  Representative  of  EPA  or.  In  cases 
involving  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Coordination 
Act,  by  the  Regional  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  or  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  the  matter  must  be 
fonrarded  to  higher  authority  for  decision. 
Kvery  effort  should  be  made  to  restore  differ- 
ences at  the  District  Engineer  level  before 
referring  the  matter  to  higher  authority.  In 
the  event  that  differences  cannot  be  resolved. 
District  and  Division  Engineers  will  forward 
the  application,  copies  of  the  public  notice 
and  addressees  to  whom  sent,  the  comments 
of  State  and  Federal  agencies,  a  copy  of  the 
transcript  of  any  public  hearing  held,  a  nar- 
rative report  and  recommendations  to  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  Attention:  ENGCW-ON. 
In  any  case  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  pursuant  to  paragraph  (d)  (6)  of  this 
section,  consultation  with  the  Administrator 
shall  take  place  within  30  days  of  the  date 
on  which  the  Secretary  receives  the  file  from 
the  District  Engineer.  Following  such  con- 
raltation.  the  Secretary  shall  accept  the  find- 
ings, determinations,  and  conclusions  of  the 
Administrator  as  to  water  quality  standards 
and  related  water  quality  considerations  and 
shall  promptly  forward  the  case  to  the  Dis- 
trict Engineer  with  Insrtructlons  as  to  Its  dis- 
position. 

(J)  PubHc  notice.  (1)  As  required  by  para- 
graph (1)  (6)  of  this  section  a  public  notice 
will  tw  Issued  after  a  p>ermlt  application  is 
determined  to  be  In  proper  order.  In  cases 
where  the  permit  applied  for  pertains  to  a 
discharge  or  deposit  and  does  not  Involve 
eonstractlon  or  other  work  In  navigable  wa- 
ters, the  notice  shall  (I)  state  the  name  and 
address  of  the  applicant,  (11)  identify  the 
waterway  involved  and  provide  a  sketch 
showing  the  location  of  the  jM-oposed  dis- 
charge or  deposit,  (ill)  fully  Identify  the 
character  of  the  discharge,  (Iv)  Include  any 
other  Information  which  may  assist  inter- 
ested parties  In  evaluating  the  likely  Impact 
of  the  prop>oeed  discharge  or  deposit.  If  any, 
fv)  provide  30  days  within  which  Interested 
parties  may  express  their  views  concerning 
the  permit  application.  All  public  notices  in- 
volving a  propoeed  discharge  or  depoeit  shall 
contain  the  following  statement: 

"The  decision  as  to  whether  a  permit  au- 
thorizing a  discharge  or  deposit  will  or  will 
not  be  Issued  under  the  Refuse  Act  will  be 
t>s«ed  on  an  evaluation  of  the  Impact  of  the 
discharge  or  deposit  on  (1)  anchorage  and 
navigation,  (2)  water  quality  standards  and 
mated  water  quality  considerations  as  de- 
*«n»ined  by  State  authorities  and  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  and  (3)  in 
cMes  where  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordina- 
tion Act  Is  applicable  (where  the  discharge 
(or  which  a  permit  is  sought  impounds,  di- 
"rts,  deepens  the  channel,  or  otherwise  con- 


trols or  similarly  modifies  the  stream  or  body 
of  water  Into  which  the  discharge  is  made) , 
the  Impact  of  the  proposed  discharge  or  de- 
posit on  fish  and  wildlife  resources." 

(2)  Comments  received  from  Interested 
parties  within  the  period  provided  for  In  the 
public  notice  will  be  retained  and  will  be 
considered  In  determining  whether  the  per- 
mit applied  for  should  be  Issued. 

(3)  W^en  a  respwrise  to  a  public  notice  has 
been  received  from  a  Member  of  Congress, 
either  in  behalf  of  a  constituent  or  himself, 
the  Division  or  District  Engineer  wUl  Inform 
the  Member  of  Congress  of  the  final  action 
taken  on  the  application. 

(4)  When  objections  to  the  issuance  of 
a  permit  are  received  In  response  to  a  public 
notice,  the  Division  or  District  Engineer  will 
furnish  the  applicant  with  copies  of  the  ob- 
jections and  afford  him  the  opportunity  to 
rebut  or  resolve  the  objections. 

(k)  Public  heaHngs.  (1)  It  is  the  policy  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  conduct  the  civil 
works  program  In  an  atmosphere  of  public 
understanding,  trust,  and  mutual  coopera- 
tion and  In  a  manner  responsive  to  the  pub- 
lic Interest.  To  this  end.  a  public  hearing  may 
be  helpful  and  will  be  held  In  connection 
with  an  application  for  a  permit  Involving  a 
discharge  or  deposit  in  navigable  waters  or 
tributaries  thereof  whenever.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  District  Engineer  such  a  hearing  Is 
advisable.  In  considering  whether  or  not  a 
public  hearing  Is  advisable,  consideration  will 
be  given  to  the  degree  of  Interest  by  the 
public  In  the  permit  application,  requests 
by  responsible  Federal.  State,  or  local  au- 
thorities. Including  Members  of  the  Congress, 
that  a  hearing  be  held,  and  the  likelihood 
that  information  will  be  presented  at  the 
hearing  that  will  be  of  assistance  In  deter- 
mining whether  the  permit  applied  for  should 
be  issued.  In  this  connection,  a  public  hear- 
ing will  not  generally  be  held  If  there  has 
been  a  prior  hearing  (local,  State,  or  Fed- 
eral) addressing  the  proposed  discharge  un- 
less it  clearly  appears  likely  that  the  holding 
of  a  new  bearing  may  result  In  the  presen- 
tation of  significant  new  information  con- 
cerning the  Impact  of  the  proposed  discharge 
or  deposit.  The  need  for  a  hearing  will  be  re- 
ported to  the  Division  Engineer  and  his  con- 
currence obtained.  In  certain  circumstances 
a  public  hearing  may  be  mandatory  (see  sub- 
paragraph (4)  of  this  paragraph). 

(2)  The  success  of  a  public  hearing  depends 
upon  the  degree  to  which  all  interests  are 
aware  of  the  hearing  and  understand  the  is- 
sues Involved.  The  following  steps  will  be 
taken  for  each  hearing: 

(1)  A  public  notice  will  be  prepared  and 
Issued  In  clear,  concise,  objective  style,  stat- 
ing the  purpose  of  the  hearing;  details  of 
time  and  place;  description  of  the  applica- 
tion Involved;  and  Identification  of  the  pro- 
posed discharge  or  deposit.  Care  will  be  ex- 
ercised to  avoid  creating  any  Impression  that 
the  Corps  Is  an  advocate  or  adversary  In  the 
matter. 

(U)  The  Public  Notice  will  be  Issued  suffi- 
ciently In  advance  of  the  hearing,  generally 
not  less  than  30  days,  to  allow  time  for  In- 
terested persons  to  prepare  for  the  bearing. 
It  will  be  distributed  to  addressees  on  com- 
piled lists  and  will  Include  all  known  parties 
directly  affected,  all  governmental  entities 
concerned,  all  general  public  news  media 
within  the  geographical  area,  approprlata 
specialized  news  media  for  reaching  Inter- 
ested groups  and  organizations,  and  directly 
to  the  principal  officers  of  such  groups  and 
organizations.  Including  national  offices  of 
nationwide  organizations. 

(HI)  As  appropriate,  supplementary 
Informational  matter,  fact  sheets,  or  more 
detailed  news  releases,  will  be  distributed 
to  the  general  or  specialized  news  media,  or 
other  groups  and  interests  Involved. 

(Iv)  Notification  will  be  given  to  Interested 
members  of  the  Congress  and  Governors  of 
the  States  involved. 


(3)  The  hearing  win  be  conducted  in  a 
manner  that  permits  open  and  full  advocacy 
on  all  sides  of  any  Issues  involved.  A  tran- 
script of  the  hearing,  together  with  copies  of 
relevant  documents,  will  become  a  part  of 
the  permit  application  assembly. 

(4)  In  addition  to  the  hearings  which  may 
be  required  by  the  policy  specified  In  the 
preceding  paragraphs,  hearings  are  required 
under  sections  21(b)  (2)  and  21(b)  (4)  of  the 
Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1970  when 
(1)  a  State,  other  than  the  State  of  origin, 
objects  to  the  Issuance  of  a  permit  and 
requests  a  hearing  on  Its  objections  or  (11) 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  proposes  to  8U»- 
I>end  a  Department  of  the  Army  permit  upon 
notification  by  the  certifying  authority  that 
applicable  water  quality  standards  will  be 
violated.  When  a  hearing  Is  required  pur- 
suant to  the  Water  Quality  Improvement  Act 
of  1970  the  matter  should  be  reported  to  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  Attention:  ENOOC-K. 
The  Chief  of  Engineers  will  provide  addi- 
tional guidance  with  respect  to  holding  of 
such  hearings. 

(6)  In  any  case,  when  a  District  Engineer 
Intends  to  schedule  a  public  hearing  he  shall 
notify  the  Regional  Representative  of  EPA 
not  less  than  10  days  in  advance  of  the  dead- 
line for  filing  of  comments  by  the  Regional 
Representative  upon  the  permit  application 
so  that  the  Regional  Representative  will  be 
able  to  defer  such  comments  until  after  the 
public  hearing  has  been  held. 

(1)  Environmental  impact  statement. 
(1)  Section  102(2)  (c)  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  requires 
all  Federal  agencies,  with  respect  to  major 
Federal  actions  significantly  affecting  the 
quality  of  the  human  environment,  to  submit 
to  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  a 
detailed  statement  on 

(1)  The  environmental  Impact  of  the  pro- 
posed action, 

(11)  Any  adverse  environmental  effects 
which  cannot  be  avoided  should  the  proposal 
be  Implemented, 

(ill)  Alternatives  to  the  proposed  action, 

(Iv)  The  relationship  between  local  short- 
term  uses  of  man's  environment  and  the 
maintenance  and  enhancement  of  long-term 
productivity,  and 

(V)  Any  Irreversible  and  Irretrievable  com- 
mitments of  resources  which  would  be  In- 
volved In  the  proposed  action  should  it  be 
Implemented. 

(2)  Section  102(2)  (c)  statements  will  not 
be  required  in  permit  cases  where  it  Is  likely 
that  the  proposed  discharge  will  not  have  any 
significant  environmental  Impact.  Moreover, 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  has 
advised  that  such  statements  will  not  be  re- 
quired where  the  only  Impact  of  proposed 
discharge  or  deposit  will  be  on  water  quality 
and  related  considerations.  However,  such 
statements  may  be  required  in  connection 
with  proposed  discharges  or  deposits  which 
may  have  a  substantial  environmental  Im- 
pact unrelated  to  water  quality.  In  cases  in 
which  a  section  102(2)  (c)  statement  may  be 
required,  the  report  of  the  District  Engineer 
accompanying  any  case  referred  to  higher  au- 
thority (see  paragraphs  (d)  (3)  and  (1)  (7)  of 
this  section)  will  contain  a  separate  section 
addressing  the  environmental  Impact  of  the 
proposed  discharge  or  deposit.  If  any,  and,  if 
Issuance  of  a  permit  Is  recommended,  a  draft 
section  102(2)  (c)  statement  shovild  be  at- 
tached. 

(m)  Publicity.  District  Engineers  will,  In 
consultation  with  Regional  Representatives, 
establish  and  maintain  a  program  to  assure 
that  potential  applicants  for  permits  are  In- 
formed of  the  requirements  of  this  regula- 
tion and  of  the  steps  required  to  obtain  per- 
mits for  discharges  into  navigable  waters. 
Whenever  the  District  Engineer  becomes 
aware  of  plans  being  developed  by  either  pri- 
vate or  public  entitles  who  will  require  per- 
mits in  order  to  Implement  the  plans  a  letter 
will  be  sent  to  the  potential  permittee  ad- 
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v\Slng  him  of  statutory  reqiilr«menta  and  tha 
n«ed  to  apply  for  a  permit  under  this  regu- 
lation. 

(Q)  Duration  of  permits  i3»ued.  (1)  In 
cases  where  appropriate  certification  has  been 
received  Indicating  that  there  Is  reasonable 
aasurance  that  the  proposed  discharge  or 
deposit  will  not  violate  applicable  water 
quality  standards  and  taauance  is  otherwise 
proper,  no  permit  may  be  Issued  which  au- 
thorizes a  discharge  or  deposit  for  more  than 
5  years  without  providing  for  revalidation  of 
such  permit. 

(3)  In  cases  involving  a  facility,  the  con- 
struction of  which  was  lawfully  undertaken 
prior  to  April  3.  1970.  and  it  appears  after 
evaluation  that  Issuance  of  a  permit  would 
be  appropriate  although  certification  has  not 
been  provided,  a  permit  may  be  Usued  pro- 
vided (I)  that  the  permit  will  expire  on 
April  a.  1973,  and  (11)  that  It  U  conditioned 
so  as  to  require  annual  demonstration  by  the 
permittee  that  the  discharge  or  deposit  Is  in 
compliance  with  State  water  quality  Imple- 
mentation schedules. 

(1)  Require  compliance  with  applicable 
water  quality  standards.  Including  imple- 
menting schedules  adopted  In  connection 
with  such  standards: 

(U)  Include  provisions  Incorporating  Into 
the  permit  changes  In  water  quality  stand- 
ards subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  permit, 
and  requiring  compliance  with  such  changed 
standards; 

(HI)  Provide  for  possible  suspension  or 
revocation  In  the  event  that  the  permittee 
breaches  any  condition  of  the  permit; 

(iv)  Provide  for  possible  suspension,  mod- 
ification or  revocation  If  subsequent  to  the 
Issuance  of  a  permit  It  Is  discovered  that  the 
discbarge  or  deposit  contains  hazardous  ma- 
terials which  may  pose  a  danger  to  health 
or  safety. 

(2)  Permits  shall  also  be  subject  to  condi- 
tions as  determined  by  EPA  to  be  necessary 
for  purposes  of  Insuring  compliance  with 
water  quality  standards  or  the  purposes  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollulton  Control  Act. 
Such  conditions  may  Include  but  are  not 
necessarily  limited  to: 

(I)  Requirements  for  periodic  demonstra- 
tions of  compliance  with  water  quality  cri- 
teria, established  Implementation  schedules 
or  prescribed  levels  of  treatment: 

(II)  Site  and  sampling  accessibility. 

(III)  Requirements  for  perodlc  reports  as 
to  the  nature  and  quantity  of  discharges  or 
deposits. 

(PJl.  Doc.  70-17684:  Filed.  Dec  30.  1970; 
8:48  ajn.] 

PaOPOSKD    RULS    BRAKING 

(Department  of  Defense) 

DBPABTMKNT  OF  THX  AaMT,  COBP8  OF  UfOINSSSS 

|33  CPR  Part  309] 
Permits  for  discharges  or  depKselts  Into  nav- 
igable   waters — proposed    policy,    practice 
and  procedure 

Proposed  regulations  prescribing  the  policy, 
practice  and  procedure  to  be  followed  by  all 
Corps  of  Engineers'  installations  and  activi- 
ties In  connection  with  appUcatlona  for  per- 
mits authorizing  discharges  or  deposits  Into 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  or  into 
any  tributary  from  which  discharged  matter 
shall  float  or  be  washed  Into  a  navigable 
water  (33  U.S  C  407)  were  published  In  the 
FannuLB  Rxoiam  of  December  31,  1970 
(SS  WJR.  30005).  Public  comment  on  the  pro- 
posed regulations  was  Invited  within  a  period 
of  49  days  from  December  81,  1970. 

The  proposed  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing set  forth  below  relates  to  the  pro- 
posed regulations  and  to  Kzecutlve  Order 
11674  which  deals  with  the  administration 
of  the  Refuse  Act  Permit  Program  (35  F.R. 
19637).  If  executed,  the  proposed  Memoran- 
dtun  of  Understanding  will  be  an  additional 
paragraph  to  the  proposed  regulations  SS 
CFR  20g.l31(p). 


Comments,  suggestions,  or  objections  to 
the  proposed  Memorandum  of  Understand- 
ing should  be  submitted  in  writing  to  the 
Office  of  Chief  of  Engineers.  Washington,  D.C. 
20314,  AttenUon:  ENOCW-ON.  within  80 
days  of  publication  of  this  notice  In  the 
Fkdsbai.  Rxcibtxx. 

Dated:  January  18,  1971. 

P.  P.  KomcB, 
Major  Oeneral,  U.S.  Army. 

Director  of  Civil  Workt. 

I  309.131  Permits  for  discharges  or  deposits 
Into  navigable  waters. 
•  •  •  •  • 

(p)  itemorarulum  of  understanding  be- 
tween the  Adm.iniatrator  of  the  Env<ironmen- 
tal  Protection  Agency  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army. 

"PSBMTT    PBOOBAIC 


"MBMORAlfDT7M  OF  TnfIMB9TA]«1>tNO  BKTWXCN 
THX  AOtCUnSraATOK  OF  THX  EirVIKOW- 
tCKMTAL  PEOTXCnON  AOXNCT  AND  THE 
BCCaXTAaT    OF    THX  ASMT 

"In  recognition  of  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  under  section  13 
of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1899,  "the  Refuse 
Act,"  (33  X5B.C.  407)  reUtlng  to  the  control 
of  discharges  and  deposits  in  navigable  wa- 
ters of  the  United  States  and  tributaries 
thereof,  and  the  mterrelatlonshlp  of  those 
respKjnslbllittes  with  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  under  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969  (43  U.S.C.  4331- 
4347) .  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act,  as  amended  (33  U^.C.  1151  et  seq.)  In 
recognition  of  our  Joint  responsibilities  un- 
der Executive  Order  No.  11674  (dated  Decem- 
ber 33.  1970)  we  hereby  adopt  the  following 
policies  and  procedures: 

"POLICIES 

"1.  It  Is  our  policy  that  there  shall  be  full 
coordination  and  cooperation  between  our 
respective  organizations  on  the  above  respon- 
sibilities at  all  organizational  levels,  and  It 
is  our  view  that  maximum  efforts  In  the  dis- 
charge of  those  responsibilities,  including 
the  resolution  of  differing  views,  must  be 
undertaken  at  the  ecu'llest  practicable  time 
and  at  the  field  organizational  unit  most  di- 
rectly concerned.  Accordingly,  District  En- 
gineers of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
(hereinafter  "the  Corps")  shall  coordinate 
the  review  of  applications  for  F»ermita  under 
the  Refuse  Act  for  discharges  or  deposits 
into  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States 
or  tributaries  thereof  with  Regional  Rep- 
resentatives designated  by  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  (hereinafter 
"KPA") . 

"2.  EPA  shall  advise  the  Corps  with  re- 
spect to  the  meaning,  content  and  applica- 
tion of  water  quality  standards  applicable 
to  a  proposed  discharge  or  deposit  and  as  to 
the  impact  which  the  propoeed  discharge  or 
deposit  may  or  Is  likely  to  have  on  water 
quality  standards  and  related  water  quality 
considerations.  The  Corps  shall  accept  such 
advice  on  matters  pertaining  to  water  qual- 
ity stAndards  and  related  water  quality  con- 
siderations as  conclusive  and  no  permit  shall 
be  Issue  which  Is  inconsistent  with  any  find- 
ing, determination  or  Interpretation  of  a 
Regional  Representative  with  respect  to  such 
standards  or  considerations. 

"3.  In  acting  upon  applloaitlons  for  per- 
mits, the  Corps  shaU  be  responsible  for  con- 
sidering the  Impact  which  the  proposed  dis- 
charge or  deposit  may  have  on  navigation 
and  anchorage  and.  in  oases  where  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Ooordlnatlon  Act  Is  appUcaMe, 
on  fish  and  wildlife  reeources. 
"paocxDcaxs 

"1.  Applicants  for  permits  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 13  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1899 
shall  be  required  by  District  Engineers  to 
supply  data  Identified  by  EPA  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army.  A  uniform  format  for 


supplying  such  data  will  be  developed  by  the 
Corps  and  EPA. 

"2.  District  Engineers  shall  provide  Re- 
glonal  Representatives  of  EPA  at  the  ear- 
liest practicable  time  with  copies  of  an  ap- 
pllcanfs  request  for  a  permit  request  for 
certification  from  a  State  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 21(b)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  other  requests  for  State  ap- 
proval and  State  or  Interstate  agency  certi- 
fications or  other  actions  relating  to  such 
permit  applications. 

"3.  In  reaching  determinations  as  to  com- 
pliance with  water  quality  standards,  includ- 
ing determinations  and  interpretations  arU- 
ing  from  iU  review  of  SUte  or  interstate 
agency  water  quality  certifications  under 
section  21(b)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act,  Regional  Representatives  of 
EPA  will  determine  and  advise  District  En- 
gineers with  respect  to  the  following: 

"(1)  The  meaning  and  content  of  water 
quality  standards,  which  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act,  were  established  'to  protect  the 
public  health  and  welfare,  enhance  the 
quality  of  water  and  serve  the  purposes'  of 
that  Act,  with  consideration  of  "their  use 
and  value  for  public  water  supplies,  propaga- 
tion of  fish  and  wildlife,  recreational  pur- 
poses, and  agricultural.  Industrial,  and  other 
legitimate  uses.' 

"(11)  The  application  of  water  quality 
standards  to  the  proposed  discharge  or  de- 
posit, including  the  Impact  of  the  proposed 
discharge  or  deposit  on  such  water  quality 
standards  and  related  water  quality 
considerations; 

"(111)  The  permit  conditions  required  to 
comply  with  water  quality  standards: 

"(iv)  The  permit  conditions  required  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  where  no  water  quality 
standards  are  applicable: 

"(V)  The  Interstate  water  quality  effect  of 
the  proposed  discharge  or  deposit. 

"4.  Regional  Representatives  of  EPA  shall 
provide  advice  as  to  the  effect.  If  any.  of  the 
proposed  discharge  or  deposit  on  the  quality 
of  the  waters  of  any  other  State  not  later 
than  30  days  ftfter  receipt  of  copies  of  both 
the  completed  permit  application  and  the 
State  certification  or  other  State  action  from 
the  Diatriet  Engineer.  The  other  Information 
and  advice  Identified  above  shall  be  provided 
not  later  than  45  days  after  such  receipt.  If, 
howov«>r,  additional  time  Is  required  to  re- 
spond, the  Regional  Representative  shall  so 
notify  the  District  Engineer  and  shall  advise 
him  afi  to  the  additional  period  of  time  which 
win  be  reouired  to  provide  a  report.  In  cases 
where  a  Regional  Representative  does  not 
fjrovlde  such  information  and  advice  to  a 
District  Engineer  within  the  Ume  periods 
specified  herein  (Including  any  extensions 
of  time  requested  by  the  Regloruil  Repre- 
sentative) .  the  advice  fiimlshed  by  a  State 
or  other  certifying  authority  shall  be  oou- 
sidered  by  the  District  Engineer  to  be  the 
advice  of  the  Regional  Representative. 

"6.  In  any  case,  where  a  District  Engineer 
of  the  Corps  has  received  notice  that  a  State 
or  other  certifying  agency  has  denied  a  cer- 
tlfloauon  prescribed  by  section  31(b)  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  or.  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  a  subsection  O  below, 
where  a  Regional  Representative  has  recom- 
mended that  a  permit  be  denied  because  Its 
Issuance  would  be  inconsistent  with  his  de- 
termination or  Interpretation  with  respect 
to  ^pllcable  water  quality  standards  and 
related  water  quality  considerations  the  Dis- 
trict Engineer,  within  30  days  of  receipt  Df 
such  notice,  shall  deny  the  permit  and  pro- 
vide notice  of  such  denial  to  the  Regional 
Representative  of  EPA. 

"6.  In  the  absence  of  any  objection  by  the 
Regional  Representative  to  the  issuance  of 
a  permit  for  a  proposed  discharge  or  deposit. 
District  Engineers  may  take  action  denying 
a  permit  only  If : 
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"(l)  anchorage  and  navigation  will  be  Im- 

oalred;  or 

^U)  the  discharge  for  which  a  permit  is 
joujtht  impounds,  diverts,  deepens  the  chan- 
nel or  otherwise  controls  or  similarly  modl- 
flca  the  stream  or  body  of  water  mto  which 
the  discharge  U  made,  and,  after  the  consul- 
ttUons  required  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Coordination  Act,  the  District  Engineer  de- 
(-nnlnes  that  the  proposed  discharge  or 
deposit  wlU  have  significant  adverse  Impact 
on  fish  or  vrtldllfe  resources. 

"7  In  any  case  where  the  District  Engineer 
believes  that  foUowlng  the  advice  of  the 
Beglonal  Representative  with  respect  to  the 
issuance  or  denial  of  a  permit  would  not  be 
oonalstent  with  the  ptirposes  of  the  Refuge 
Act  permit  program,  he  shall,  within  10  days 
of  receiving  such  advice,  forward  the  matter 
through  channels  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  provide  the  Secretary  with  the  op- 
portunity to  consult  with  the  Administra- 
tor Such  consultation  shall  take  place  with- 
in 30  days  of  the  date  on  which  the  Secretary 
receives  the  file  from  the  District  Engineer. 
foUowlng  such  consultation,  the  Secretary 
shall  sccept  the  findings,  determinations,  and 
conclusions  of  the  Administrator  as  to  water 
quality  standards  and  related  water  quality 
oonslderatlons  and  shall  promptly  forward 
the  case  to  the  District  Engineer  with  In- 
structions as  to  Its  disposition. 

"8.  No  permit  will  be  Issued  In  cases  where 
the  applicant,  pursuant  to  21(b)(1)  of  the 
Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1970,  la 
required  to  obtain  a  State  or  other  appro- 
priate certification  that  the  discharge  or 
deposit  would  not  violate  applicable  water 
quality  standards  and  such  certification  was 
denied. 

"KKJirLATIOKS 

"The  Department  of  the  Army  Shall  con- 
sult with  EPA  before  promulgating  regula- 
tions pursuant  to  the  Refuse  Act  which  relate 
to  the  subject  of  this  memorandum  of  un- 
derstanding. In  no  case  will  such  regulations 
be  Issued  unless  at  least  30  days  prior  to  Is- 
suance, they  shall  have  been  forwarded  to 
EPA  for  comment  or  unless  prior  to  that  time 
the  Department  of  the  Army  and  EPA  have 
reached  agreement.  EPA  shall  consult  with 
the  Department  of  the  Army  prior  to  the 
Issuance  of  guidelines,  policies  or  procedures 
relating  to  the  subject  of  this  memorandum 
of  understanding.  In  no  event  shall  such 
guidelines,  policies  or  procedures  be  Issued 
prior  to  30  days  from  the  date  they  were 
forwarded  to  the  Department  of  the  Army 
for  comment  unless  prior  to  that  time  the 
Deoartment  of  the  Army  and  EPA  have 
reached  agreement  In  no  event  shall  regu- 
lations, guidelines,  policies  or  procedures 
which  are  inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  memorandimi  of  understanding  be 
published  or  Issued. 

"PERMIT  CONUmONS 

"1.  Every  permit  Issued  shall: 

"(1)  Require  compliance  with  applicable 
water  quality  standards.  Including  Imple- 
menting schedule  adopted  In  connection  with 
such  standards; 

"(U)  Include  provisions  incorporating  Into 
the  permit  changes  in  water  quality  stand- 
ards subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  permit, 
and  requiring  compliance  with  such  changed 
standards: 

"(lit)  Provide  for  possible  suspension  or 
revocation  In  the  event  that  the  pemUttee 
breaches  any  condition  of  the  permit; 

"(Iv)  Provide  for  possible  suspension, 
modification  or  revocation  If,  subsequent  to 
the  Issuance  of  a  permit.  It  Is  discovered  that 
the  discharge  or  deposit  contains  hazardous 
materials  which  may  pose  a  danger  to  health 
or  safety. 

"2.  Permits  shall  also  be  subject  to  condi- 
tions, as  determined  by  EPA,  to  be  necessary 
for  purposes  of  Insuring  compliance  with 
water  quality  standards  or  the  purposes  of 


the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 
Such  conditions  may  Include,  but  are  not 
necessarily  limited  to: 

"  (1)  Requirements  for  periodic  demonstra- 
tions of  compliance  with  water  quality 
criteria,  established  implementation  sched- 
ules, or  prescribed  levels  of  treatment; 

"(11)  Site  and  sampling  accessibility. 

"  (111)  Requirements  for  periodic  reports  as 
to  the  nature  and  quantity  of  discharge  or 
deposits. 

"3.  Regional  Representatives  of  EPA  may 
also  provide  District  Engineers  with  advice 
as  to  the  duration  for  which  permits  should 
be  Issued.  Relevant  considerations  shaU  in- 
clude the  natvu-e  of  the  discharge,  basin 
plans,  and  changing  treatment  technology. 

"TXCHNICAI,  DATA 

"EPA,  In  consultation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  shall  develop  and  make 
available  analytical  procedures,  methods  and 
criteria  to  be  employed  In  Identifying  the 
meaning  and  application  of  water  qxiallty 
standards  and  ptirsuant  to  which  EPA's  de- 
terminations and  Interpretations  respecting 
water  quality  standards  will  be  made. 
"amendment 

"If,  In  the  course  of  operations  within  this 
memorandum  of  understanding,  either  party 
finds  Its  terms  In  need  of  modification,  he 
may  notify  the  other  of  the  nature  of  the 
desired  changes.  In  that  event,  the  parties 
shall  within  90  days  negotiate  such  amend- 
ments as  are  considered  mutually  desirable. 

"(Secretary  of  the  Army) 

"Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency)" 
(FR  Doc.  71-884  Filed  1-20-71;  8:49  am) 

[From  the  Fedxral  Register,  Dec.  23,  1970] 

Presidentiai,  Doctjmi:nts:  Title  3 — The 

PREsmE^fT 

(Executive  Order  11674) 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  REFUSE  ACT  PERMIT 
PROGRAM 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  me  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  In  fur- 
therance of  the  purposes  and  policies  of  sec- 
tion 13  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1899.  c.  425. 
30  Stat.  1152  (33  use.  407).  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended  (33 
U.S.C.  1151  et.  seq.),  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Coordination  Act,  as  amended  (16  U.8.C. 
661-«66c).  and  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  (42  U.S.C  4321-4347),  It  Is 
hereby  ordered  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Refuse  Act  permit  program.  The 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
shall  Implement  a  permit  program  under  the 
aforesaid  section  13  of  the  Act  of  March  3, 
1899  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  Act") 
to  regulate  the  discharge  of  pollutants  and 
other  refuse  matter  Into  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States  or  their  tributaries  and 
the  placing  of  such  matter  upon  their  banks. 

Sec.  2.  Resvonsibilities  of  Federal  aqendes. 
(a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Administrator  respecting  water 
quality  matters.  Issue  and  amend,  as  ap- 
propriate, regulations,  procedures,  and  In- 
structions for  receiving,  processing,  and  eval- 
uating applications  for  permits  pursuant  to 
the  authority  of  the  Act. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  be  responsible  for 
granting,  denying,  conditioning,  revoking,  or 
suspending  Refuse  Act  permits.  In  so  doing- 

(A)  He  shall  accept  findings,  determina- 
tions, and  Interpretations  which  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  make  respecting  applicable 
water  quality  standards  and  compliance  with 
those  standards  In  particular  cirmumstances. 
Including  findings,  determinations,  and  in- 
terpretations arising  from  the  Administra- 
tor's review  of  State  or  interstate  agency 
water  quality  certifications  under  section 
21(b)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 


Act  (84  Stat.  108).  A  permit  shall  l>e  denied 
where  the  certification  prescribed  by  section 
21(b)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  has  been  denied,  or  where  issuance 
would  be  Inconsistent  with  any  finding,  de- 
termination, or  Interpretation  af  the  Ad- 
ministrator pertaining  to  applicable  water 
quality  standards  and  considerations. 

(B)  In  addition,  he  shall  consider  factors, 
other  than  water  quality,  which  are  pre- 
scribed by  or  may  be  lawfully  considered  un- 
der the  Act  or  other  pertinent  laws. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  with  the  Administrator,  and 
with  the  head  of  the  agency  exercising  ad- 
ministration over  the  wildlife  resources  of 
any  affected  State,  regarding  effects  on  fish 
and  wildlife  which  are  not  reflected  in  wa- 
ter quality  considerations,  where  the  dis- 
charge for  which  a  permit  is  sought  Im- 
pounds, diverts,  deepens  the  channel,  or 
otherwise  controls  or  similarly  modifies  the 
stream  or  body  of  water  Into  which  the  dis- 
charge Is  made. 

(4)  Where  apjDroprlate  for  a  particular  per- 
mit application,  the  Secretary  shall  perform 
such  consultations  resp>ecting  enrtronmental 
amenities  and  values,  other  than  those 
specifically  referred  to  In  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  above,  as  may  be  required  by  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall  conduct 
the  legal  proceedings  necessary  to  enforce 
the  Act  and  permits  Issued  pursuant  to  It. 

Sec.  3.  Coordination  by  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality,  (a)  The  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  shall  coordinate  the 
regulations,  policies,  and  procedures  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  with  respect  to  the  Refuse  Act 
permit  program. 

(b)  The  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity, after  consultation  with  the  Secretary, 
the  Administrator,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, shall  from  time  to  time  or  as  directed 
by  the  President  advise  the  President  re- 
specting the  Implementation  of  the  Refuse 
Act  permit  program.  Including  recommenda- 
tions regarding  any  measures  which  should 
be  taken  to  Improve  Its  administration. 

Sec.  4.  Definitions.  As  used  In  this  order, 
the  word  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  and  the  word  "Administrator" 
means  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 

Richard   Nixon. 

The  White  House,  December  23,  1970. 

Memorandum    of    UNDxasTANDiNa    BrrwixN 

THE  Administrator  of  the  Environmentai. 

Protection  Aoenct  and  the  Secretart  or 

THE  Armt 

The  Administrator  of  the  Environmentai 
Protection  Agency  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  recognizing  the  Interrelationship  be- 
tween section  13,  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1899 
(33  U.S.C.  407)  (the  "Refuse  Act")  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  th»  Army  and  the 
statutory  responsibilities  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  under  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended  (33 
U.S.C.  1151  et  seq.),  and  further  recognizing 
their  responsibilities  under  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969  (43  U.S.C. 
4321-4347) ,  and  their  responsibilities  vmder 
Executive  Order  11574  dated  December  23, 
1970,  which  directs  the  Federal  Oovemment 
to  Implement  a  permit  program  under  the 
Refuse  Act  to  control  the  discharge  of  pol- 
lutants into  navigable  waters  and  their  trib- 
utaries, have  entered  Into  this  memorandum 
of  understanding  to  delineate  more  fully  the 
respective  responsibilities  of  said  Agency  and 
Department  for  water  pollution  abatement 
and  contJDl.  and  to  establish  policies  and 
procedures  for  interagency  cooperation  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  Refuse  Act, 
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t.     BXSPOKSIBILTnKS     fOS     WATU     POLLtmON 
ABATtttXirr    AMD    CONTSOL 

A.  At  the  Federai  level,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  has  primary  responalMllty, 
pursuant  to  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act.  for  the  abatement  and  control 
of  pollution  of  Interstate  and  navigable  wa- 
ters of  the  United  States. 

B.  The  IJepartment  of  the  Army  haa  pri- 
mary reaponslblllty  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  Rafuoe  Act 

C.  Und«  Executive  Order  11574.  the  Secre- 
tary Is  directed  to  develop  regxUatlons  and 
procedures  In  ooniultatlon  with  the  Admin- 
istrator governing  the  lasuance  of  dlacharge 
permits  under  the  Reliue  Act,  and.  In  con- 
nection with  the  grant,  denial,  conditioning, 
revocation  and  suspension  of  such  -permits, 
to  adopt  determination  and  Interpretations  of 
the  Administrator  respecting  w...cr  quality 
standards  and  compliance  therewtlh. 

D.  The  Department  of  the  Army  and  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  have  In 
cooperation  undertaken  to  Implement  the 
permit  authority  of  the  Refuse  Act  pursuant 
to  a  Memorandum  of  Understanding  dated 
January  .  the  terms  of  which  are  incor- 
porated herein  and  made  a  part  hereof. 

n.  THB  asrusB  act 

A.  The  Refuse  Act,  33  VS.C.  407,  provide* 
that: 

It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  throw,  dlacharge. 
or  deposit,  or  cause,  autter.  or  procure  to  be 
thrown,  discharged  or  deposited  either  from 
or  out  of  any  ship,  barge,  or  other  floating 
craft  of  any  kind,  or  from  the  shore,  wharf, 
manufacturing  establishment,  or  mill  of  any 
kind,  any  refuse  matter  ot  any  kind  or  de- 
scription whatever  other  than  that  flowing 
from  streets  and  sewers  and  pasalng  there- 
from In  a  liquid  state,  into  any  navigable 
water  of  the  United  States,  or  Into  any 
tributary  of  the  navigable  water  from  which 
the  same  shall  float  or  be  washed  Into  such 
navigable  water;  and  It  shall  not  be  lawful  to 
deposit,  or  cause,  suffer,  or  procure  to  be 
deposited  material  of  any  kind  In  any  place 
on  the  bank  of  any  navigable  water,  or  on 
the  same  bank  of  any  tributary  of  any  navi- 
gable water,  where  the  same  shall  t>e  liable 
to  be  washed  Into  such  navigable  water, 
either  by  ordinary  or  high  tides,  or  by  storms 
or  floods,  or  otherwise,  whereby  navigation 
shall  or  may  be  Impeded  or  obatructed:  Pro- 
vided.  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
extend  to,  apply  to.  or  prohibit  the  operations 
In  connection  with  the  Improvement  of  nav- 
igable waters  or  construction  of  public  works, 
considered  neceaaary  and  proper  by  the 
United  States  ofllcer  supervising  such  Im- 
provement or  public  work:  And  provided 
further.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
whenever  In  the  judgn^nt  of  the  Chief  at 
Exiglneers  anchorage  and  navigation  will  not 
be  Injured  thereby,  may  permit  the  deposit 
of  any  material  above  mentioned  In  navi- 
gable waters,  within  limits  to  be  defined  and 
under  coodltions  to  be  preecrtbed  by  him, 
provided  application  is  made  to  him  prior  to 
depositing  such  materal;  and  whenever  any 
permit  Is  90  granted  the  conditions  thereof 
shall  be  strictly  ootnplled  with,  and  any  vio- 
lation thereof  shall  be  unlawful.  Mar.  8.  1899. 

o.  4aA. 

B.  Olmlnal  sanctions  may  be  Imposed 
against  persons  or  corporations  found  guilty 
ot  violating  [»ovUlons  of  the  Refuse  Act.  As 
prescribed  In  33  U.S.C.  411.  the  penalty  upon 
oonvlclion  Is  "a  One  not  exceeding  $2,600 
nor  leas  than  WOO.  or  .  ,  Imprisonment  ( In 
the  case  of  a  natural  jieraon)  for  not  less 
than  thirty  days  nor  more  than  one  year, 
or  both  such  fine  and  Imprisonment.  In  the 
discretion  of  the  court,  one-half  of  said  fine 
to  be  paid  to  the  person  or  persons  giving 
InformaUon  which  shall  lead  to  conviction." 

C.  Civil  proceedings  may  also  be  Instituted 
to  enjoin  conduct  which  would  violate  pro- 
visions of  the  Refuse  Act.  United  States  v. 
tUpublie   Steel   Corp..   363   VS.    48a    (1060) 


and  Wyandotte  Transportation  Co.  v.  United 

States.  380  US.  101   (10«7) . 

m.  poucT  WTTH  asao'BCT  TO  zurottctuztrr  or 

BZrUBX    ACT 

The  policy  of  the  BnvljtMimental  Protec- 
tion Agency  and  the  Department  of  the 
Army  Is  to  utilize  the  Refuse  Act  and  the 
authorities  contained  therein  to  the  fullest 
exteot  poaslble  and  In  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  ensure  compliance 
with  applicable  water  quality  standards  and 
otherwise  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  Per- 
sons wishing  to  discharge  Into  or  place  de- 
posits In  navigable  waters  or  tributaries 
thereof  will  be  required  to  apply  for  and  ob- 
tain a  permit  from  the  Department  of  the 
Army.  Persons  without  an  appropriate  per- 
mit who  discharge  Into  navigable  waters  or 
tributaries  thereof  or  who  discharge  Into 
such  waters  In  violation  of  the  terms  of  a 
valid  permit  may  be  subjected  to  legal  pro- 
ceedings under  the  Refuse  Act. 

IT.  nrm-AoufCT  ooopSEATioir 
A.  In  recognition  of  the  expertise  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army  and  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  In  matters  pertaining  to  the  navi- 
gability of  a  waterway.  It  Is  agreed  that  the 
Depcutment  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  has  primary  Federal 
responsibility  for  Identifying  and  Investigat- 
ing violations  of  the  Refuse  Act  which  have 
an  adverse  Impact  on  the  navigable  capacity 
of  a  waterway.  Whenever  a  District  Engineer 
has  reason  to  believe  that  a  discharge  has  or 
may  have  occurred  having  an  adverse  Impact 
on  water  quality,  he  shall  so  notify  the  ap- 
propriate Regional  Representative  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  shall 
provide  him  with  all  Information.  Including. 
If  the  discharger  Is  the  holder  of  a  Refuse 
Act  permit,  a  copy  of  said  permit  and  all  of 
the  conditions  attached  thereto.  The  said 
Regional  Representative  shall  make  such  In- 
vestigation as  he  deems  appropriate  and 
shall  advise  the  District  Engineer  In  a  timely 
manner  whether  In  his  opinion  a  violation 
of  the  Refuse  Act  having  an  adverse  Impact 
on  water  quality  has  or  may  have  occurred. 
If  the  Regional  Representative  Is  of  such 
opinion,  he  shall  make  a  report  to  the  Dis- 
trict Engineer  as  to  the  following: 

I.  The  nature  and  seriousness  of  the  ap- 
parent violation  ( Including.  If  the  discharger 
Is  the  holder  of  a  Refuse  Act  permit.  Infor- 
mation sjb  to  the  conditions  of  such  permit 
which  appear  to  have  been  violated) . 

a.  The  nature  and  seriousness  of  the  im- 
pact on  w«ter  quality 

3.  The  measures.  If  any,  taken  or  being 
taken  by  the  discharger  to  comply  with  ap- 
plicable water  quality  standards  or  the  con- 
ditions of  a  Ref xise  Act  permit.  If  any. 

4.  The  existence  and  adequacy  of  State  or 
local  pollution  abatement  proceedings. 

6.  The  applicability  of  Uie  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  whether  any  adminis- 
trative or  Judicial  proceedings  are  being 
taken  or  contenaplated  thereunder,  and  the 
status  of  any  such  proceedings. 

8.  His  recommendations  se  to  the  action. 
If  any,  which  should  be  taken  under  the  Ref- 
use Act  and  his  reasons  therefore.  If  the  dis- 
charger Is  the  holder  of  a  Refuse  Act  permit, 
such  recommended  action  may  Include  In 
addition  to  or  more  of  the  remedies  availa- 
ble thereunder,  the  suspension  or  revocation 
of  the  permit.  A  recocnmendatlon  to  suspend 
shall  Include  a  recommendation  as  to  the 
period  and  conditions  of  the  suspension. 

B  In  recognition  of  the  expertise  of  the 
environmental  Protection  Agency  In  matters 
pertaining  to  water  quality.  It  la  agreed  that 
said  Agency  has  primary  Federal  responsibil- 
ity for  Identifying  and  Investigating  cases  In- 
volving discharges  into  Interstate  or  naviga- 
ble waters  which  have  an  adwse  Impact  on 
water  quality.  District  Engineers  shall  assist 


Regional  Representatives  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  by  providing  tiiem 
with  such  Information  as  may  become  avail- 
able concerning  known  or  suspected  dis- 
charges which  may  adversely  affect  water 
q\iaUty  (Including,  if  the  discharger  U  the 
holder  of  a  Refuse  Act  permit,  a  copy  of  said 
permit  and  all  of  the  conditions  attached 
thereto) .  aztd.  to  the  extent  of  available  re- 
sourees,  shall  asitst  In  the  conduct  of  in- 
vestigations concerning  such  discharges.  Re- 
gional Representatives  shall  be  responsible 
for  notifying  District  Engineers  of  known  or 
suspected  violations  of  the  Refuse  Act  and 
for  providing  District  Engineers  with  timely 
report*  of  Investigations  conducted  When- 
ever In  the  opinion  of  the  Regional  Repre- 
sentative a  violation  of  the  Refuse  Act  having 
an  adverse  Impact  on  water  quality  has  or 
may  have  occurred,  such  report  shall  Include 
all  of  the  same  Information  and  recommen- 
dations called  for  a  in  sub-paragraphs  1 
through  8  of  Paragraph  A  with  respect  to 
reports  submitted  under  that  paragraph. 

C.  In  connection  with  any  remedial  action 
recommended  or  taken  pursuant  to  this 
memorandum  of  understanding,  due  regard 
shall  be  given  to  the  provisions  of  section 
31  (b)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act.  and  In  particular  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions ai(b)(4).  ai(b)(S)  and  ai(bl(e)(B) 
relating  to  the  revocation  on  suspension  of 
permits. 

D.  In  any  case  In  which  a  Refuse  Act  per- 
mit Is  suspended,  If  the  District  Engineer 
has  reason  to  believe  that  the  permittee  has 
or  may  have  violated  the  terms  of  the  sus- 
pension, he  shall  notify  the  appropriate  Re- 
gional Representative  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  provide  him  with  all 
available  Information.  The  Regional  Repre- 
sentative shall  make  such  Investigation  as  be 
deems  appropriate  and  shall  make  a  report 
to  the  District  Engineer,  such  report  to  In- 
clude, to  the  extent  relevant,  the  Informa- 
tion and  recommendations  called  for  In  sub- 
paragraphs 1  through  6  of  paragraph  A  with 
respect  to  report*  submitted  under  that 
paragraph. 

B.  If  upon  review  of  all  reports  and  In- 
formation prepared  pursuant  to  this  memo- 
randum of  understanding  and  any  other 
available  evidence.  It  Is  determined  by  the 
District  Engineer  of  the  Corps  or  the  Re- 
gional Representative  of  EPA  to  request  legal 
proceedings  under  the  Refuse  Act,  such  Dis- 
trict Engineer  or  Regional  Representative 
shall.  In  consultation  with  each  other,  for- 
ward all  available  evidence  and  Information, 
including  recommendations,  if  any.  of  both 
the  Regional  Representative  and  the  District 
Engineer,  to  the  appropriate  United  SUtee 
Attorney.  A  copy  of  any  covering  letter  for- 
warding information  and  evidence  to  the 
appropriate  United  States  Attorney  should 
be  mailed,  together  with  a  brief  summary  of 
the  factual  background  of  the  case,  to  the 
Assistant  Attorney  General  for  Lands  and 
Natural  Resotirces,  Dep«tftment  of  Justice, 
Washington.  D.C.  20630. 

DmArr  OtrnsuirBa  roa  Lttmatiow  Uifnxx  thi 
RxrusK  ACT  Permit  Pbogbam 
In  view  of  (a)  the  signing  by  the  President 
of  the  attached  Executive  Order  11674  which 
establishes  a  permit  program  under  the 
Refuse  Act  to  regulate  the  discharges  of  pol- 
lutants and  other  refuse  matter  Into  the  nav- 
igable waters  of  the  United  States  or  their 
tributaries,  (b)  the  signing  of  the  attached 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  between  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  with  respect  to  the  en- 
forcement of  ti>e  Refuse  Act.  and  (c)  the 
consolidation  within  the  Land  and  Natural 
Rosoiirces  Division  pursuant  to  the  attached 
order  of  criminal  as  well  as  civil  responsi- 
bility for  the  administration  of  the  Refuse 
Act.  the  Ouldellnee  for  UtlgaUon  Under  the 
Refuse  Act  transn:iltted  to  the  United  States 
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Attorneys  on  June  13.  1070  are  hereby  wltli- 
diawn  and  the  foUowlng  procedures  are  to 
),«  adhered  to  by  aU  United  States  Attorneys: 

1  United  States  Attorneys  are  authorised 
to  inlUate  any  action,  either  civil  or  criminal, 
referred  to  them  for  Utlgatlon  by  the  Dis- 
trict Engineer  of  the  0<mt)s  of  Engineers  or 
the  Regional  Representative  of  the  Envlron- 
msatal  Protection  Agency,  pursuant  to  their 
IfMnorandum  of  Understanding. 

a  All  allegations  of  vicdatlons  of  the  Ref- 
use Act  submitted  to  the  United  States  At- 
torneys from  sources  other  than  the  District 
Engineer  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  or  the 
Regional  Representative  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  shall  be  referred  to  the 
DUtrlct  Engineer  of  the  Corps  of  Englnoers 
and  the  Regional  RepresenUtlve  of  the  En- 
vironmental I>rotectlon  Agency  for  Investi- 
gation and  recommendations.  In  accordance 
with  the  procedures  set  forth  In  the  Mem- 
orandum of  Understanding  between  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  as  to  whether  or  not  le- 
gal action  should  be  Initiated. 

3,  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  1  and  2 
above  shaU  not  apply  to  actions  under  the 
Bafuae  Act  against  vessels,  which  actions 
shall  continue  to  be  handled  In  the  manner 
set  forth  In  Departmental  Memorandums  374 
and  876,  dated  June  3,  1964. 

4.  All  requests  for  Instructions  and  guid- 
ance relating  to  the  enforcement  of  the  Ref- 
use Act,  whether  of  a  civil  or  criminal  na- 
ture, or  whether  Involving  vessels  or  shore- 
based  sources  of  pollution,  stiall  be  referred 
to  the  Pollution  Control  Section  of  the 
Land  and  Natural  Resources  Division,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20530  (203-739-2707). 

B.  No  criminal  or  civil  action  under  the 
Refuse  Act  shall  be  dismissed  or  settled 
without  the  prior  authorization  of  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  for  the  Land  and 
Natural  Resources  Division. 

fl.  Prior  to  the  filing  of  civil  complaints, 
criminal  Informations  and  the  return  of 
Indictments  In  Refuse  Act  cases,  the  United 
SUtfls  Attorney  shall  telephonlcally  contact 
the  Land  and  Natural  Re80\irce8  Division 
(202-730-2800). 

7.  The  United  SUtes  Attorneys  shall  sup- 
ply the  Pollution  Control  Section,  Land  and 
Natural  Resoxirces  Division,  copies  of  all 
pleadings,  motions,  memorandums,  etc..  filed 
In  Refuse  Act  cases. 

8.  United  States  Attorneys  shall,  no  later 
than  the  fifth  day  of  each  month,  submit  to 
the  Pollution  Control  Section  a  report  of 
Refuse  Act  activities  for  the  previous  month 
on  a  form  to  be  provided  by  the  Land  and 
Natural  Resources  Division. 


CONOKESS   or  THT  UNTrXD    Statxs, 

HOTTSX  or  RxmESKWTATIVXS, 

Washington,  D.C.  December  23,  1970. 
Mr.  RoBEXT  E.  Jordan  HI. 
Oenerol  Counsel,  Department  of  the  Army, 
The  Pentagon,   Washington.  D.C. 

DiAX  Mk.  Jokdan:  Thank  you  for  sending 
to  us.  on  Monday  afternoon,  December  21,  a 
copy  of  the  proposed  Corps  of  Engineers' 
regulation  (ER  1146-2-321)  entlUed  "Permits 
for  Discharges  or  Deposits  Into  Navigable 
Waters,"  to  enforce  section  13  of  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  1809  (88  VS.  Code  407) 
(the  Refuse  Act). 

We  have  not  yet  received,  and  would  ap- 
preciate receiving  promptly,  your  reply  to 
our  letter  of  December  4,  1970,  to  you  con- 
cerning this  program. 

We  believe  that  the  draft  regulation  Is  In- 
adequate and.  In  some  respects,  Inconsistent 
with  existing  law.  Many  of  the  provisions  are 
ambiguous  and  appear  to  have  been  hastily 
written,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Corps  has 
been  considering  this  program  for  more  than 
six  months.  We  urge  that  this  draft  regula- 
tion be  revised  before  It  Is  published. 

Our  comments  on  some  of  the  more  signifi- 
cant defldendee  of  the  draft  regulation  are 
set  forth  below. 


Section  1  of  tlie  draft  states  that  the  pro- 
posed regulation  "prescribes  the  policy,  prac- 
tice, and  procedure  to  be  followed"  by  the 
Corps  In  carrying  out  the  regulation.  How- 
ever, It  does  not  Indicate  that  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  regulation  Is  to  enforce  the 
1899  Refuse  Act  and  to  establish  a  procedure 
under  which  all  refuse  dischargers  must  ap- 
ply for  and  obtain  Corps'  permits.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  there  Is  no  statement  In  the  draft 
telling  all  dischargers  that  they  must  apply 
for  a  Corps  permit. 

n 

Our  Subcommittee  staff  had  understood, 
from  discussions  with  your  staff,  that  the 
Corps  would  (1)  make  the  regulation  effec- 
tive upon  final  publication  as  to  those  who 
begin  to  discharge  refuse  thereafter,  and  (2) 
require  existing  dischargers  to  file  applica- 
tions by  July  1, 1970.  The  draft  does  not  cover 
either  of  these  points. 

We  are  most  eager  to  see  this  i>rogram 
Instituted.  We  have  repeatedly  urged  the 
Corps  to  Initiate  it.  We  are  disappointed  over 
the  slow  progress  in  implemetnlng  the  Corps' 
announcement  that  It  would  establish  the 
program  pursuant  to  our  recommendations. 
We  know  that  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  has  been  attempting  to  "reconcile" 
the  negative  policy  of  the  Justice  Department 
with  the  more  progressive  policy  of  the 
Corps,  both  of  which  were  announced  In 
July  of  this  year.  Obviously,  unless  a  date 
certain  Is  established  by  the  regulation  as 
the  deadline  for  violators  of  the  1899  Act  to 
file  permit  applications  with  the  Corps,  the 
violators  will  have  little  Incentive  to  comply 
with  the  law. 

in 

Section  3(a)  of  the  draft  restates  the  pro- 
visions of  section  21(b)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  ooncernlng  certifica- 
tion by  State  water  pollution  control  agencies 
that  the  proposed  discharge  under  the  1899 
law  "will  be  conducted  in  a  manner  which 
will  not  violate  applicable  water  quality 
standards."  This  section  of  the  draft  also 
states  that  the  api^lcant  for  a  Corps  permit 
must  "provide  with  this  application"  the 
required  certification. 

This  statement  Is  not  consistent  with 
several  provisions  of  section  8  of  the  draft 
which  allow  the  District  Engineer  to  process 
an  application,  at  least  In  part,  without  the 
certification  required  by  section  21(b)  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

On  April  30, 1970,  the  Corps  Issued  Circular 
1146-2-18  which  sets  forth  the  procedures  to 
be  followed  for  obtaining  certifications  under 
section  21(b)  In  connection  with  permits 
under  section  10  of  the  1899  law.  That  cir- 
cular appears  to  be  adequate.  Sliu^  the 
certificate  provisions  of  section  21(h)  are 
applicable  to  all  permit  requirements  of  the 
1899  law,  not  Just  section  13  of  that  law,  we 
know  of  no  reason  for  making  the  procedural 
requirements  for  such  certifications  for  sec- 
tion 13  permits  different  from  those  estab- 
lished for  section  10  permits. 

1.  Please  explain  to  us: 

(a)  Whether  or  not  the  Corps  now  con- 
strues Circular  1146-2-18  of  April  30,  1970, 
as  applying  to  applications  for  oil  permits 
under  the  1899  Act. 

(b)  If  the  Corps  does  construe  the  circular 
as  applying  to  all  such  permit  applications, 
why  wouldn't  It  automatically  apply  to 
appllditlons  under  section  13  of  that  law? 

(c)  The  circular  will,  by  Its  terms,  expire  on 
June  30,  1971.  If  you  deem  It  inadequate  In 
any  way,  wliy  Is  It  being,  In  effect,  revised 
Just  for  section  13  permits? 

IV 

Section  3(b)  of  the  draft  states  that 
section  102  of  Public  Law  90-190  requires  that 
"all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
shall — •  •  •  (b)  identify  and  develop  meth- 
ods and  procedures  in  consultation  toith  the 
Council   on   Environmental   Quality   estab- 


lished  by   Title  II  of  thU  Act,  tohlch  wiU 

ensure  that  presently  unquantlfled  environ- 
mental amenities  and  values  may  be  given 
a^roprlate  consideration  in  decisionmaking 
along  with  economic  and  technical  consider- 
ation. •  •  *  (itaUcs  supplied.) 

We  believe  that  the  italic  portion  of 
the  above  quote  should  be  deleted.  The  Corps 
has  already  Identified  and  develc^>ed  the 
"methods  and  procedures  In  consultation 
with"  CEQ.  ThU  draft  regulation,  we  under- 
stand, Is  the  product  of  that  "consultation." 
The  Importance  of  the  quote  to  the  regula- 
tion Is  contained  In  that  portion  which  Is  not 
underlined.  That  Is  the  statutory  directive 
which  Is  meaningful  and  which  should  apply 
to  the  consideration  of  each  permit  after  the 
"methods  and  procedures"  are  developed. 

V 

Section  3(c)  of  the  draft  regulation  states: 

c.  The  concern  of  the  Congress  with  the 
oonservatlon  and  Improvement  of  fish  and 
wildlife  resources  Is  Indicated  In  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act  (16  UjB.C.  661- 
668c) ,  wherein  consultation  with  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  is  required  regard- 
ing activities  affecting  the  cotirse.  depth,  or 
modification  of  a  navigable  waterway. 

Section  4(b)  of  the  draft  also  sUtes  as 
follows: 

"b.  The  decision  as  to  whether  a  permit 
authorizing  a  discharge  or  deposit  will  or 
win  not  be  Issued  under  the  Refuse  Act  will 
be  based  on  an  evaluation  at  the  Impact  of 
the  discharge  or  deposit  on  .  .  .  (8)  in  cases 
where  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination 
Act  Is  applicable  (where  the  discharge  for 
which  a  permit  Is  sought  Impounds,  diverts, 
deepens  the  channel,  or  otherwise  controls 
or  similarly  modifies  the  stream  or  body  of 
water  Into  which  the  dlacharge  Is  made), 
the  Impact  of  the  proposed  discharge  or  de- 
posit on  fish  and  wildlife  resources  which 
are  not  directly  related  to  water  quality 
standards." 

These  statements  are  Inaccurate  para- 
phrases of  section  2  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Coordination  Act  (16  U.8.C.  Code  662)  which 
states.  In  part,  as  follows: 

"Whenever  the  waters  of  any  stream  or 
other  body  of  water  are  proposed  or  author- 
ized to  be  Impounded,  diverted,  the  channel 
deepened,  or  the  stream  or  other  body  of 
water  otherwise  controlled  or  modified  for 
any  ptirpose  whatever,  Including  navigation 
and  drainage,  by  any  department  or  agency 
of  the  United  States,  or  by  any  public  or 
private  agency  under  Federal  permit  or  li- 
cense, such  department  or  agency  first  shall 
consult  with  the  United  States  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  with  the  head  of  ttie  agency  exercising 
administration  over  the  wildlife  resources  of 
the  particular  State  wherein  the  Impound- 
ment, diversion,  or  other  control  facility  Is  to 
be  constructed  . . ." 

Tlje  letter  act  applies  "whenever  the  vraters 
.  .  .  are  to  be  .  .  .  modified  for  any  purpose 
Whatever  .  .  ."  It  la  not  restricted,  as  Implied 
In  your  regulation,  to  cases  where  the  eictlvlty 
affects  only  "the  course  depth,  or  modifica- 
tion of  a  navigable  waterway"  or  where  the 
modifying  effected  by  the  discharge  Is  "simi- 
lar" to  Impounding,  diverting  or  deepening 
of  the  channel. 

As  In  tlie  case  of  the  other  statutes  quoted 
In  the  draft,  we  believe  that  this  statute 
should  also  be  quoted  and  not  paraphrased, 
especially  when  the  paraphrase  Is  Inaccurate. 

Ftirthermore,  the  draft  regulation  changes 
existing  law  by.  In  effect,  limiting  comment 
by  the  UB.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Bervlce  (and 
also  the  National  Ooeanic  and  Atnxxpberle 
Administration)  and  the  State  fish  and 
game  agencies  to  "the  ImpcMrt  of  the  proposed 
discharge  or  deposit  on  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sotiroee  which  are  not  directly  related  to  vo- 
ter quality  standards."  (Itahcs  supplied) 
The  F  &  W  Coordination  Act  contains  no 
stich  limitation.  Nothing  In  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter  Pollution    Control    Act   ootild   be    ood- 
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st3nct«d  to  compel  or  authorizes  such  a  lim- 
itation. Certainly,  neither  the  Corps  nor  the 
CBQ  Is  lawfully  empowered  to  so  limit  thooe 
agenlces*  responslbUlttee  and  authority  un- 
der the  statute. 

We  requested  that  the  above  underUned 
quote  be  deleted  from  the  draft  regulation 
since  It  Is  contrary  to  law. 
w 

Section  4(a)  of  the  draft  puts  violators  of 
the  1899  Kefuae  Act  on  notice  that  the 
Corpe  and  the  Justice  Department  may  In- 
stitute legal  prooeedlngB  to  enforce  the  Uw 
even  though  the  violators  may  have  filed  an 
application  for  a  permit.  The  section  con- 
tains the  following  sentence: 

The  fact  that  official  objection  may  not 
have  yet  been  raised  with  respect  to  past  or 
continuing  discharges  or  deposits  should  not 
be  Interpreted  as  authority  to  discharge  or 
deposit  In  the  absence  of  an  appropriate  per- 
mit, and  win  not  preclude  the  institution  of 
legal  proceedings  In  appropriate  cases  for  vio- 
lation of  the  provisions  of  the  Refuse  Act. 

We  believe  the  sentence  should  be  deleted. 
It  Is  unnecessary.  The  Justice  Department 
has  on  several  occasions  filed  actions  against 
discharges  who  violate  section  13  of  the  1899 
law  even  though  no  "official  objection"  hart 
been  previously  raised  to  such  discharges  or 
deposits.  The  Justice  Department,  rightfully 
so,  has  not  Inserted  In  any  complaint  filed 
under  section  13  a  disclaimer  that  the  lack 
of  such  an  objection  "should  not  be  Inter- 
preted as  authortty"  to  violate  the  law.  Such 
a  statement  in  the  Oorpe  regulation  merely 
enables  the  raising  of  questions  by  those  who 
object  to  the  Corps  requiring  these  violators 
to  apply  for  permits. 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Shlro  Kashl- 
wa.  In  his  prepared  testimony  of  December 
31.  1970.  before  Chairman  Dlngell's  subcom- 
mittee on  Fisheries  &  Wildlife  Conservation, 
stated  the  following  policy  of  the  Justice 
Department : 

We  believe  that  this  important  policy 
statement  should  be  Included  in  the  draft 
regulation,  as  It  goes  beyond  the  statement  In 
the  draft  which  mersly  provides  that  "the 
mere  filing"  of  a  permit  application  "will  not 
preclude  legal  action  In  appropriate  cases  for 
Refuse  Act  violations."  Mr.  Kashlwa,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Attorney  General,  states 
flatly  that  he  will  bring  such  "legal  action" 
where  toxic  substances  are  present  In  an  in- 
diistrlal  discharge.  The  draft  should  put  the 
applicant  on  notice  of  this  positive  state- 
ment. 

vn 

Section  4(c)  recognizes  that  the  Refuse  Act 
vests  In  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  discretion 
to  determine  whether  a  permit  should  or 
should  not  Issue.  However,  sections  4(c)  and 
4(e)  then  proceed  to  drastically  limit  the 
Corps'  authority  to  deny  a  permit.  In  the 
"absence  of  any  objection  by  the  Regional 
Representative"  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tective Agency  to  only  two  grounds : 

(1)  That  anchorage  and  navigation  will  be 
Impaired,  or  (11)  that  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources are  adversely  affected. 

This  Is  an  unwarranted  limitation  on  the 
Corps  authority  that  Is  not  founded  In  the 
law. 

Tb«  responsibility  for  administering  the 
Rstuas  Act,  and  determining  whether  to  Issue 
a  permit  under  the  1899  law  Is  vested  In  the 
Seoratary  of  the  Army.  In  Zabel  v.  Tabb  430  F 
2nd  199  ( 1970) .  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
5th  Circuit  said : 

When  the  House  Report  (HJl.  Report  91- 
BIT  of  March  IB.  1070)  and  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  are  consid- 
ered together  with  the  Plah  and  Wildlife  Co- 
ordination Act  and  Its  interpretations,  there 
Is  no  doubt  that  the  Secretary  can  refuse  on 
conaertmtion  (frounds  to  grant  a  permit  under 
the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act. 

Th->  term  "conservation  grounds"  certainly 
Is  much  broader  than  Just  water  quality  and 


fish  and  wildlife.  It  encompasses  aesthetics, 
recreation,  flood  damage  prevention,  water 
supply,  and  other  matters. 

Furthermore,  the  Corps*  own  existing  reg- 
ulations (ER  1146-3-303)  provide  that  "no 
permit  (under  section  1,  10.  and  14  of  the 
1899  law  which  are  remarkably  similar  to  sec- 
tion IS  of  the  1889  law  In  regard  to  the  Boope 
of  the  Corpe  discretionary  authority]  shall 
be  Issued  unless.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  per- 
son authorized  to  make  the  decision  (namely 
Corps  personnel) .  Issuance  will  be  In  the 
public  Interest."  The  term  "public  interest" 
Is  far  more  encompassing  than  water  quality 
or  fish  and  wildlife.  It  covers  any  matter 
which  affects  the  needs  and  welfare  of  the 
people.  It  Includes,  for  example,  the  need  of 
the  military  to  acquire  a  particular  site  for 
defense  purposes. 

Where  a  permit  Is  applied  for  to  discharge 
refuse  from  a  prcqxjsed  private  facility  to  be 
constructed  on  that  site,  the  Act  clearly 
authorized  the  Corps  to  deny  the  permit  If 
It  determines  the  public  Interest  requires 
giving  priority  to  the  defense  need. 

We  request  that  section  4  of  the  draft  be 
revised  to  recognize  the  Corps  duty  to  ad- 
minister the  permit  system  on  the  basis  of 
the  "public  Interest"  rather  than  to  be  lim- 
ited to  a  purely  mlnUterlal  role  except  In  re- 
lation to  anchorage,  navigation  and  fish  and 
wildlife  considerations.  Indeed,  this  could  be 
done  by  merely  amending  section  3  of  the 
(3orp8"  present  regulation  (No.  1146-2-303) 
to  provide  that  It  shall  also  apply  to  applica- 
tions for  permits  under  section  13  of  the 
Refuse  Act  as  well  as  to  those  under  sections 
1.  10  and  14. 

vm 

Section  4(g)  of  the  draft  states: 

"No  permit  will  be  Issued  for  discharges 
or  deposits  of  harmful  quantities  of  oil.  as 
defined  In  section  n  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  since  primary  permit 
and  enforcement  authority  for  all  oil  dia- 
rhargea  la  contained  in  that  Act." 

The  term  "harmful  quantities"  Is  defined 
not  In  section  n  of  the  FWPC  Act,  but  In 
regulations  Issued  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment on  September  11,  1870  (35  FJl.  14306). 

Furthermore  the  above  underlined  quote 
erroneously  Implies  that  oil  discharges  are 
subject  only  to  the  FWQA  Act  and  ignores 
the  fact  that  the  1899  law  also  prohibits  such 
discharges,  whether  In  harmful  quantities 
or  not.  We  believe  the  underlined  language 
should  be  deleted. 

iz 

Section  4(f)  provides: 

In  any  case  where  the  District  Engineer 
believes  that  following  the  advice  of  the 
Regional  representative  with  respect  to  the 
Issuance  or  denial  of  a  permit  would  not  be 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  Refxise 
Act  p>ermlt  program,  he  shall  .  .  .  forward 
the  matter  ...  to  the  Secretary  .  .  .  (fcr 
consultation  with  EPA)  the  Secretary  shall 
accept  the  findings,  determinations,  and 
conclusions  of  the  Administrator  (of  EPA) 
as  to  water  quality  standards  and  related 
water  quality  considerations  and  shall 
promptly  forward  the  case  to  the  District  En- 
gineer with  Instructions  as  to  Its  disposition. 

There  Is  no  basis  In  any  statute  for  this 
statement.  The  CJorps  should  not  be  so  bound 
by  another  agency's  findings  in  a  regulation 
where  the  law  does  not  require  It. 

We  agree  that  the  Corps  should  not  grant 
a  permit  where  EPA  objects  on  water  quality 
((rounds.  But.  at  the  same  time,  the  Corps 
should  also  not  be  bound  to  Issue  such  a 
permit  If.  on  water  quality  grounds,  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  a  State  water  pollution 
control  agency  or  a  fish  and  game  agency,  or 
even  private  citizens,  demonstrate  that  EPA's 
evaluation  of  the  water  quality  Impact  Is  In- 
adequate. We  note  that  the  Corps*  regulations 
do  not  thus  limit  it  In  the  case  of  permits 
Issued  under  Section  10  of  the  1899  law. 

We  request  that  the  above  underlined 
quoted  provision   (1)   be  deleted,  or   (11)    bs 


amended  to  provide  that  no  permit  shall  be 
granted  under  any  provision  of  the  1899  law 
If  EPA  objects  on  water  quality  grounds. 

P^irthermore,  we  think  that  the  term  ■*and 
related  water  quality  considerations**  is  un- 
duly vague  and  ambiguous.  It  should  be 
deleted,  or  clarified. 

X 

Section  8(b)  of  the  draft  uses  the  term 
"minor  outfall  structure**  and  authorizes  the 
District  Engineer  to  abstain  from  requiring 
a  section  13  permit  In  the  case  of  such  struc- 
tures. 

Please  explain  to  us : 

(a)  What  is  a  "minor  cutfaD  stnietore;" 
and 

(b)  Why  discharges  from  such  structures 
should  be  exempted. 

XI 

In  our  letter  of  December  4,  1970,  to  you. 
we  asked : 

Please  state  whether  or  not  applicants  for 
permits  under  this  program  will  be  required 
to  demonstrate  affirmatively  that  It  Is  not 
feasible  and  prudent  to  disptose  of  their 
wastes  into  a  municipal  treatment  system  or 
by  some  method  other  than  directly  Into  a 
waterway. 

Section  7  of  the  draft  does  not  require 
the  applicant  to  so  demonstrate.  We  believe 
It  should.  We  consider  that  this  section  is 
cleQclent  unless  such  a  requirement  Is  added. 

Furthermore,  neither  section  7  nor  any 
other  provision  of  the  regulations  tells  the 
applicant  how  many  ooples  of  the  applica- 
tion he  must  file.  It  says  that  he  need  file 
only  "a  form"  or  "a  letter."  Yet  section  9 
directs  the  District  Engineer  to  send  "copies 
of  applications  received"  to  EPA.  This  will 
mean  that  the  Corps  will  have  to  make  copies 
of  each  application  with  all  Its  attachments 
for  EPA  (and  others)  at  considerable  cost  In 
personnel  time  and  funds.  If  yotir  estimate  of 
40,000  dischargers  Is  reasonably  accurate. 
This  cost  should  not  be  borne  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  draft  should  be  amended  to 
require  the  applicant  and  attachments 
needed  for  review  of  his  application  by  all 
Interested  agencies. 

xu 

Section  21(b)  of  the  FWPC  Act  waives  for 
three  years  a  certification  for  a  facility  whose 
construction  was  "'lawfully  commenced"  be- 
fore April  3.  1970.  The  regulation  doee  not 
define  whether  a  facility  constructed  before 
April  3,  1970,  on  land  (I.e..  without  an  out- 
fall requiring  a  section  10  permit)  which 
deposits  or  discharges  refuse  material  Into  a 
waterway  In  violation  of  section  13.  or  a  fa- 
cility with  an  outfall  constructed  In  viola- 
tion of  section  10.  would  be  a  facility  con- 
structed without  lawful  authority  and  there- 
fore subject  to  the  certification  requirements 
of  section  21(b)(1)  of  the  FWPC  Act. 
xm 

Section  9  of  the  draft  requires  the  Corps 
to  forward  copies  of  applications  to  EPA 
promptly  after  receipt  of  them.  No  other 
agency  Is  mentioned  to  receive  such  copies 
immediately.  The  regulation  thus  disregards 
the  statutory  mandate  of  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Coordination  Act  that  the  Corps  "first 
shall  consult  ■  with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  and  the  State  fish  and  game  agency 
when  a  Federal  permit  or  license  Is  applied 
for  that  would  affect  navigable  waters.  We 
believe  that  those  agencies,  particularly  In 
view  of  the  statutory  directive  which  EPA 
lacks,  should  get  copies  of  the  application  as 
soon  as  EPA,  and  the  regulation  should  so 
provide. 

XIV 

The  public  notice  and  hearing  provision* 
of  the  proposed  regulation  (sections  10  and 
11)  differ  substantially  from  the  pubUc  no- 
tice and  hearing  provisions  of  existing  Corps 
regulations  <ER  1146-3-303) .  We  believe  they 
should  not  so  differ. 

First,  section  10  of  the  propowKl  regula- 
tion states  that  the  notice  shall  contain  s 
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itatsment  limiting  the  Corps'  authority  to 
grant  or  deny  permits.  We  have  already  ob- 
jected above  to  such  limitations  set  forth  In 
the  regulation,  and  our  comments  apply  here 

too. 

Second,  the  regulation  provides  that.  In 
the  case  of  section  13  permit  applications,  if 
objections  are  raised  the  applicant  will  be 
given  an  "opporttmlty  to  rebut  or  resolve" 

them.  •  •  • 

a  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  conduct  the  civil  works  program  In  an  at- 
mosphere of  public  tinderstandlng,  trust,  and 
mutual  cooperation  and  In  a  manner  respon- 
sive to  the  public  Interest.  To  this  end.  a 
pubUc  hearing  may  be  helpful  and  will  be 
held    In    connection    with     an    application 
for    a    permit    Involving    a    discharge     or 
deposit  In   navigable   waters   or   tributaries 
thereof    whenever,    in    the    opinion    of    the 
District    Engineer    such    a    hearing    is    ad- 
visable.  In    considering    whether    or    not    a 
public  hearing  Is  advisable,  consideration  will 
be  given  to  the  degree  of  Interest  by  the  pub- 
lic In  the  permit  application,  requests  by  re- 
sponsible Federal,  State  or  local  authorities. 
Including  Members  of  the  Congress,  that  a 
hearing  be  held,  and  the  likelihood  that  In- 
formation will  be  presented  at  the  hearing 
that   will   be   of   assistance    In    determining 
whether  the  permit  applied   for  should  be 
ISBUed.  In  this  connection,  a  public  hearing 
will  not  generally  be  held  if  there  has  been 
a  prior  hearing  {local,  State  or  Federal)  ad- 
dressing   the   proposed    discharge   unless   it 
clearly  appears  likely  that  the  holding  of  a 
new  hearing  may  result  in  the  presentation 
of  significant  new  information  concerning  the 
impact  of  the  proposed  discharge  or  deposit. 
(Italic  supplied.) 
The  present  Corps*  regulations  provide: 
b.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  conduct  the  civil   works  program  In  an 
atmosphere  of  public  understanding,  trust, 
and  mutual   cooperation  and  In  a  manner 
responsive  to  the  public  Interest.  To  this  end. 
public  hearings  are  helpful  and  will  be  held 
in  connection  with  applications  for  permits 
involving   navigable   waters   of   the    United 
States  whenever  there  appears  to  be  sufficient 
public  interest  to  justify  the  holding  of  a 
public  hearing  or  when  responsible  Federal. 
State  or  local  authorities.  Including  Members 
of  the  Congress,  request  that  a  hearing  be 
held  and  it  is  likely  that  Information  uHU  be 
presented  at  the  hearing  that  will  be  of  as- 
sistance In  determining  whether  the  permit 
applied  for  should  be  issued. 

Clearly  there  are  significant  differences 
between  the  two  provisions  underlined  above. 
The  present  regulation  which  was  adopted 
pursuant  to  recommendation  of  this  com- 
mittee In  our  report  (H.  Report  91-917,  March 
18,  1970).  Is  far  better  than  that  In  the 
proposed  regulation.  We  believe  the  proposed 
provisions  is  not  In  the  public  Interest  and 
therefore  Inadequate. 

We  believe  that  section  2  of  the  present 
Corps  regulation  (No.  1145-3-303)  be 
amended  to  make  It  also  applicable  to  the 
Issuance  of  permits  under  section  13  of  the 
1899  law. 

XV 

Section  15  governing  permit  conditions  Is 
Inadequate.  It  provides  that  permits  shall 
"be  subject  to  conditions  as  determined  by 
EPA  to  be  necessary  for  ptu-poses  of  Insuring 
compliance  with  water  quality  standards"  or 
the  purposes  of  the  FWPC  Act.  In  short  this 
provides  that  any  water  quality  condition  Im- 
posed by  a  State  agency  or  any  other  Federal 
agency  cannot  be  Included  In  the  permit  un- 
less Included  as  one  of  those  *'det€rmlned  by 
EPA  to  be  necessary."  This  provision.  In  ef- 
fect, transfers  to  EPA  a  function  of  the 
Corps  under  the  Refuse  Act.  without  au- 
thorisation by  Congress  either  through  leg- 
islation or  a  Reorganization  Plan,  and  Is 
therefore  an  unlawful  restriction  upon  the 
Oorpe*  authority.  We  note  that  the  1967,  In- 
terior-Army Memorandum  of  Understanding, 


authorizing  consultation  with  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  left  the  final  decision  with 
the  Corps.  See  our  Committee's  report  en- 
titled "The  Persult  for  Landfill  In  Hunting 
Oeek:  A  E>ebacle  In  Conservation**,  pp.  40 
et  seq  (H  Report  91-113,  March  34,  1969). 
We  know  of  no  legislation  since  then  author- 
izing EPA  to  exercise  this  function  of  the 
Corps.  We  request  that  It  be  deleted. 

The  proposed  regulation  does  not  require 
the  following  special  condition  now  required 
by  the  Corps  regulation  1145-3-303: 

For  use  In  connection  virtth  permits  for 
cooling  water  Intake  and  outfall  structures, 
outfall  sewers  from  industrial  and  other 
plants  and  similar  work. 

A.  That  In  approving  this  permit  reliance 
has  been  placed  on  information  and  data 
provided  by  the  permittee  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  effluent  and  the  frequency  of 
discharges.  (Here  identify  the  nature  of  the 
effluent  or  discharge  approved,  including,  if 
applicable,  limitations  with  respect  to  chem- 
ical content,  water  temperature  differentials, 
toxin,  sewage,  type  and  quantity  of  solids, 
amount  and  frequency  of  discharge.) 

Permittee  may  not  discharge  any  liquids 
or  solids  other  than  or  at  levels  in  excess 
of  those  approved  herein  unless  a  modifica- 
tion of  this  permit  Is  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  or  his  authorized  repre- 
sentative. 

B.  The  permittee  shall  maintain  adequate 
records  of  the  nature  and  frequency  of  dis- 
charges and  shall  from  time  to  time  furnish 
such  additional  data  concerning  discharges 
as  the  District  Engineer  may  require. 

We  see  no  reason  for  omitting  these  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  section  13  per- 
mits as  well  as  for  permits  under  sections  1, 
10.  and  14  of  the  1899  law. 

ZVI 

Section  7  of  the  proposed  regulation  does 
not  provide  that  all  of  the  Information  re- 
quired to  be  filed  thereunder  shall  be  fully 
available  to  governmental  agencies  and  the 
public,  without  limitation.  Similarly,  no 
such  provision  Is  contained  In  the  proposed 
regulation  in  connection  with  records  of  the 
nature  and  frequency  of  discharges  which 
the  permittee  will,  as  we  reconmiend,  be  re- 
quired to  maintain  and  provide  to  the  Corps. 
We  believe  that  a  notice,  similar  to  the  one 
used  by  EPA  In  Its  industrial  wastes  inven- 
tory (See  our  Committee  rep>ort  H.  Rept.  91- 
1717,  Dec.  10,  1970,  pp.  24-33,  copy  enclosed), 
should  be  included  In  the  regulation  to  make 
It  clear  to  everyone  that  such  Information 
and  records  will  be  made  available  to  other 
Federal  agencies,  to  State,  interstate,  and 
local  water  pollution  control  agencies  and 
to  the  public. 

xvn 

Section  12  of  the  proposed  regulation 
states  that  CEQ  "has  advised  that  section 
102(C)  statements  will  not  be  required 
where  the  only  Impact  of  proposed  discharge 
or  discharges  will  be  on  water  quality  and 
related  considerations.**  We  know  of  no  basis 
in  Public  Law  91-190  or  the  C^EQ  interim 
guidelines  for  this  statement. 

(a)  Please  explain  to  us  (1)  who  will  make 
this  Judgment,  and  (11)  will  it  be  made  be- 
fore or  after  all  comments  are  received  and  a 
public  hearing  (if  any)  held  on  the  appli- 
cation. % 

(bl  What  U  included  in  the  term  "related 
considerations?" 

xvm 

The  proposed  regulation  contains  a  head- 
ing '*Memorandum  of  Understanding,"  but 
lio  such  memorandum  is  found  in  the  draft 
provided  to  us.  Please  provide  to  us  a  copy 
of  that  memorandum. 

We  have  tried  to  set  forth  some  of  the 
more  glaring  deficiencies  and  Inadequacies 
of  the  proposed  regulation.  There  are  others, 
which  we  have  not  had  time  to  Identify 
thMn. 


We  request  that  the  proposed  regulation 
be  revised  to  meet  these  objections.  Our 
staff  will  be  pleased  to  work  with  yours  in 
this  matter. 

We  would  appreciate  your  views  on  each 
of  the  foregoing  objections. 
Sincerely, 

Heitbt  S.  Rxuss, 
Chairrrum,  Conservation  and  Natural 
Beaource. 


ADMINISTRATION  PROPOSAL  ON 
FISHERY  PRODUCTS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  Is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
Introducing  today,  for  myself  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Springeb)  , 
the  bill  requested  by  the  administration 
in  executive  communication  82,  having 
the  short  title  "Wholesome  Fish  and 
Fishery  Products  Act  of  1971." 

I  am  enclosing  as  part  of  my  remarks 
an  analysis  of  this  bill  as  submitted  by 
the  administration: 
S«ction-bt-Sbction    Analysis    of    "Wholb- 

souB  Fish  and  Fiskeky  Products  Act  of 

1971" 

(NoTB. — Except  for  the  above-mentioned 
short  title  of  the  bill,  {  2  (Congressional  find- 
ings), and  (105  (saving  provisions K  this  bill 
consists  entirely  of  amendments  to  the  Fed- 
eral Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  and  Is  to 
be  read  within  the  framework  of  that  Act. 
(That  Act  is  referred  to  below  as  the  Food 
and  Drug  Act  or,  simply,  as  "the  Act").) 

Section  2.  Congressional  Finding.  This  sec- 
tion contains  a  Congressional  finding  that 
all  fish  and  fishery  products  regulated  under 
this  bill  are  either  In,  or  substantially  affect. 
Interstate  commerce  and  that  Federal  regula- 
tion and  cooperation  by  the  States  and  other 
Jurisdictions  as  contemplated  by  the  bill  (In- 
cluding cooperation  through  federally  ap- 
proved State  programs  for  control  of  shellfish 
growing  areas  and  shellfish  harvesting)  are 
appropriate  to  prevent  and  eliminate  burdens 
on  Interstate  commerce  In  fish  and  fishery 
products  tind  to  protect  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  the  constimer. 

Section  101.  Definitions.  This  section  would 
Insert  a  number  of  new  definitions  in  sec- 
tion 201  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Ckjsmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  321).  The  term 
"fish"  Is  defined  eis  any  aquatic  animal  (In- 
cluding amphibians)  or  part  thereof  capable 
of  use  as  hvmian  food,  and  a  "fishery  prod- 
uct" Is  defined  as  any  product  capjable  of 
tjse  as  human  food '  which  Is  made  wholly  or 
In  p>art  from  any  "fish"'  or  portion  thereof, 
except  products  which  contain  fish  only  In 
small  proportions  or  (in  the  Secretary's  Judg- 
ment) have  historically  not  been  considered 
by  consumers  as  products  of  the  commercial 
fishing  Industry  and  are  excepted  from  the 
definition  by  the  Secretary  under  appropriate 
safeguards.  The  term  "shellfish"  as  used  In 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  sp>eclfically  refer- 
ring to  shelUl&h.  Is  defined  as  oysters,  clams, 
or  mussels,  either  shucked  or  In  the  shell,  and 
either  fresh  or  frozen  or  otherwise  processed: 
this  would  thus  Include  such  bivalves  when 
canned.  The  terms  "process",  '*procee8ed", 
and  "processing**  are  defined  as  meaning  har- 
vesting, handling,  storing,  preparing,  produc- 
ing, mantifacturlng,  preserving,  packing, 
transporting,  or  holdizig  of  fish  or  fishery 
products.    Also    defined    would    be    "official 


>  The  term  "capable  of  use  as  human  food" 
Is  defined  as  applicable  to  any  fish  or  part 
or  product  thereof  unless  naturally  Inedible 
by  humans,  or  unless  denatured  or  otherwise 
Identified  (as  preecrlbed  by  the  Secretary)  to 
deter  Its  use  as  human  food. 
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mtttt".  -oaeUi  MTttfloftte".  '^>flk3l■l  derto*". 
"TMMl".  "Mtrtrttehmwif  (which  InoIudM 
v«hlclM) .  "owan  or  oper«tor".  "oontlnuoua 
Inapectlon".  and  '•ln«p«ctor". 

Section  loa.  Prohibited  Act*.  This  section 
would  add  certain  "prohibited  acta"  to  thoae 
now  enumerated  In  i  301  of  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Act  (H  tJ.S.C.  831).  (Under  the  Pood 
and  Dmg  Act.  the  commlMloo  or  caualng  of 
a  "prohibited  act"  coDstltutaa  a  baala  for 
dTtl  actions  for  InJtincUons  or  for  criminal 
penalties. )  The  following  acta  and  the  caus- 
ing thereof  would  be  prohibited: 

1.  (As  a  new  paragraph  (r)  of  |  301  of  the 
A<;t) .  The  unauthorized  maXIng  or  use  of  an 
official  mark.  certlflc»te,  or  device:  forging, 
counterfeiting,  or  simulation  thereof:  un- 
aatborlaed  defacing,  detaching,  or  destruc- 
tion of  ajQ  official  mark,  certlfloato.  or  device: 
the  falltire.  contrary  to  regulaUoms,  to  use. 
detach,  deface,  or  destroy  such  a  mark,  oer- 
tlflcate,  or  device;  the  powe—lon  (without 
prompt  reporting)  of  an  official  device,  or 
of  a  forged,  counterfeit,  simulated,  or  im- 
properly altered  official  certlflcate.  or  of  a 
device,  labeling,  or  fish  or  fishery  product 
bearing  a  forged,  counterfeit,  simulated,  or 
Improperly  altered  official  mark:  a  false 
statement  in  a  shipper's  or  other  certlflcate 
provided  for  In  regulations:  and  a  false  or 
misleading  representation  that  flah  or  fishery 
products  have  been  Inspected  and  passed  or 
exempted  from  tnepeetton.' 

3.  (As  a  new  paragraph  (s)  of  i  301) .  T%e 
proeeHtng  (as  above  defined)  of  any  fish  or 
fishery  products  In  an  establishment  or  veasel 
preparing  any  such  article  in  violation  of  the 
requirements  of  the  new  part  B  added  to 
chapter  IV  (the  food  chapter)  of  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Act  by  I  104  of  the  bUl  (which  U 
summarized  below  and  which  contains  spe- 
cial regulatory  requirements  for  fish  and 
fishery  products).  In  the  case  of  establlsh- 
menta  or  vessels  processing  ajiy  fish  or  fish- 
ery products  Ln  or  for  interatate  commerce, 
tbia  paragraph  would  apply  also  to  those  fish 
«r  flabery  producta  processed  for  intrastate 
eotBmsrce' 

3.  (As  a  new  paragraph  (t)  of  I  301  of  the 
Act) .  The  Importation  of  fish  or  fishery  prod- 
ucts In  violation  of  the  Import  provisions  In 
the  proposed  |  410(1)  of  the  Act  Inserted  by 
1 104  of  the  bill. 

4.  (As  an  amendment  to  1301(e)  of  tlie 
Aet).  The  failure  to  maintain  or  to  afford 
official  access  to  records,  or  to  make  reports, 
as  required  by  the  proposed  I  4U(b)  of  the 
Act  Inserted  by  |  1(H  of  the  bill. 

9.  (As  an  amendment  to  1301(f)  of  the 
Act).  The  refusal  to  permit  entry  or  Inspec- 
tion as  authorlJBed  by  ii  410(d)  and  4aa(d) 
of  the  Aet  Inserted  by  I  104  of  the  bill. 

Section  103  Adulteration.  This  section 
would  add  a  new  paragraph  (f ) ,  consisting  of 
two  subparagraphs,  to  the  definition  of 
adulterated  food  In  section  403  of  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Act. 

The  first  subparagraph  would  deem  a  food 
adulterated  If  It  la.  bears,  or  contains  any 
fish  or  fishery  product  and  has  been  proc- 


*  In  line  with  provisions  of  the  preaent 
Act  (|S08(c))  the  bin  i|103id)i  allows. 
under  certain  safeguards,  afflrmatlve  defenses 
In  prosecutions  with  respect  to  poseessloo  of 
a  forged  certlflcate.  etc..  where  the  powea 
sor  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  was 
a  forgery,  etc.,  or  with  respect  to  false  or  mls- 
Isadlng  statemeots  or  representations  which 
were  made  In  good  faith  rallanee  on  like 
statements  or  representations  of  a  supplier 
of  fish  or  fishery  products  to  the  defendant. 

•The  bill.  also,  speelfloally  lists  as  a  "pro- 
hlMted"  act  any  violation  of  the  btll's  spe- 
cial requirements  with  respect  to  fish  and 
fiahery  products  not  Intended  for  human 
oonsumptton  Insofar  as  such  vtolatloaa  In- 
volve transportation,  they  are  also  "prohib- 
ited acts '  under  the  first  subparagraph  of 
paragraph  (s),  above,  since  "processing"  In- 
cludes transportation. 


eased,  stored,  or  handled  la  violation  of  the 
proposed  section  410  or  411  or  of  any  reg\ila- 
tions  Issued  under  thoae  sections.  This  would. 
in  the  case  of  establishments  subject  to  reg- 
istration under  {  410(b) .  apply  to  all  fish  and 
fishery  products  processed  therein,  including 
thoae  Intended  for  intrastate  commerce 

The  second  paragraph  would  deem  shell- 
fish (as  above  defined),  or  any  food  derived 
wholly  or  in  part  from  shellfish,  adulterated 
If  the  shellfish  (A)  was  not  harvested  In  a 
State  under  an  annual  State  plan  (approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  HKW)  for  clasalflcatlon 
and  control  of  growing  areas  and  regulation 
and  control  of  harvesting  practices  (or.  In  the 
case  of  shell flsh  from  a  foreign  country,  an 
at  leaat  equal  shellfish  control  program,  or 
(B)  was  not  harvested,  or  was  not  purified 
after  harvesting,  in  confonxilty  with  such 
State  or  foreign  program,  or  (O)  was  har- 
vested in  a  growing  area  declared  eloeed  by 
the  Secretary. 

Section  104.  Survelllanoe  of  Plah  and  Plsh- 
ery  Products,  Establishments,  and  Vewela. 
The  existing  provisions  (sections  401  through 
409.  31  U.8.C  341-343)  of  chapter  IV  (Pood) 
of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Aet  would  be  desig- 
nated "Part  A — Oeneral"  of  that  chapter  and 
a  new  "Part  B — Pish  and  Plshery  Products", 
consisting  of  three  subparts,  would  be  added 
to  that  chapter  by  this  section  of  the  bill. 
The  new  Subpart  1 — Surveillance  and  Regu- 
lation of  ProducU.  Sstabllshments.  and  Ves- 
sels, of  Part  B.  conalstlng  of  sections  410 
through  413  of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Act.  would 
provide  as  follows : 

Section  410. (a)  Good  processing  practices 
Within  one  year  after  funds  are  first  appro- 
priated for  carrying  out  this  part  of  the  Act, 
the  Secretary  would  be  required — after  con- 
sultation with  the  national  advisory  council 
provided  for  In  the  bill  and  with  Interested 
Federal  agencies,  and  State  and  consumer 
and  Industry  representatives,  etc. — to  Issue 
regulations  preacrtblng  standards  of  sanita- 
tion and  quality  control  for  processing  (In- 
cluding storage  or  other  handling)  of  fish 
and  fishery  products  The  Initial  regulations 
would  have  to  be  made  effective  no  later  tlMn 
one  year  after  they  are  issued,  unless  the 
Secretary  finds  It  necessary  to  postpone  the 
effective  date  Of  all  or  any  part  of  such  regu- 
lations by  an  additional  period  not  in  excess 
of  one  year  (The  maximum  time  allowable 
before  all  such  regulations  become  fully  ef- 
fective would  thiia  be  three  years  from  the 
time  funds  are  first  appropriated.)  Stich 
regulations  could  from  time  to  time  be 
amended. 

(b)  Certification  of  establishments  aitd 
vessels.  Beginning  30  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  such  regulations,  no  establishment  or 
veasel  could  process  fish  or  fishery  products 
In  or  for  Interstate  commerce  without  a  valid 
annual  certificate  of  registration  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  The  application  for  stich  a 
certificate  would  have  to  be  accompanied  by 
adequate  assurance  (Ln  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations) that  the  establishment  or  vessel 
is  and  will  be  maintained  in  oompllance  with 
applicable  standards  The  Secretary  could 
not  Issue  such  a  certificate  for  an  establish- 
ment unless  be  had  made  an  Intensive  In- 
spection after  Issuance  oT  the  regulations 
required  by  subsection  (a)  and  had  deter- 
mined, on  the  basis  of  the  Inspection  and 
of  the  application,  that  there  was  satisfac- 
tory assurance  that  the  establlahment  was 
adequately  equipped,  staffed,  and  managed 
to  conform  to  the  standards  issued  under 
subsection  (a)  and  that  flsh  and  fishery 
products  processed  by  the  establishment,  in- 
cluding their  labeling  and  packaging.  wo\ild 
In  ail  respects  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Act.  Denial  of  a  certificate  would  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  413  (see 
below)  as  to  bearing  and  Judicial  review. 

(c)  Suspension  and  reinstatement  of  cer- 
tificates Certificates  of  registration  could 
be  suspended  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  subpart  1  of  the  new  part 


B.  Suspension  could  be  Impoeed  only  after 
opportunity  for  hearing,  except  that  a  cer- 
tificate could  be  suspended  immediately, 
without  a  prior  opportunity  Tor  hearing,  for 
failure  to  permit  access  for  Inspection,  or 
where  an  Inspection  discloses  violation  of 
any  provision  of  the  food  chapter  of  the  Act 
or  a  regulation  thereunder  and  the  Secretary 
determines  that  an  undue  risk  of  Imminent 
harm  to  consumers  is  involved  The  authority 
to  Impoee  sununary  suspension  co\ild  not  be 
delegated  to  a  nonsupervlsory  oflloer  or  em- 
ployee  of  the  Department.  The  reinstatement 
of  a  suspended  certificate  would,  upon  sp- 
pUcatlon.  have  to  be  granted  Immediately  if 
It  were  found  that  adequate  measures  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  Act 
and  regulations  have  been  taken.  Suspen- 
sion of  a  certificate  or  denial  of  relnsute- 
ment  would  be  subject  to  the  hearing  and 
Judicial  review  provisions  of  section  413.  but 
a  summary  suspension  would  remain  In  effect 
during  the  administrative  proceeding  under 
that  section. 

(d)  Surveillance,  including  inrpection. 
Por  the  purpose  of  preventing  Introduction 
or  use  of  adulterated  or  mlsbranded  fish  or 
fishery  products  In  intersute  commerce,  the 
Secretary  would  be  required  to  establish  and 
maintain  continuous  and  effective  surveil- 
lance of  all  segments  of  the  industries 
involved.  In  accordance  with  the  most  mod- 
em public  health  and  food  production 
practices.  As  a  part  of  such  surveillance,  the 
SecreUry  would  be  required  to  have  Inspec- 
tors make  such  Inspections,  including 
continuous  Inspection  whenever  deemed 
necessary  by  him.  as  in  his  Judgment  will 
reasonably  assure  continuing  compliance 
with,  and  most  effectively  achieve,  the  pur- 
poses of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  and  of  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Act.  In  determining  from  time 
to  time  the  appropriate  degree  (Including 
continuity  or  frequency)  of  such  Inspections 
to  be  applied  to  any  establishment  or  vessel 
the  Secretary  would  have  to  consider,  among 
other  things,  the  results  of  the  intensive 
Inspection  required  for  Issuance  of  a  regis- 
tration certificate  and  any  other  relevant 
experience  or  Information  (obtained  through 
Inspection  or  otherwise)  relating  to  the 
establishment  or  vessel  or  to  fish  or  fishery 
products  processed  by  It.  (Such  experience 
could  of  course  result  In  a  determination  to 
apply  continuous  Inspection  to  an  entire 
segment  of  the  Industry  or  to  a  particular 
class  of  processing  operations.)  If  access  to 
the  establishment  or  vessel  Is  denied  to  the 
inspector,  this  Is  specifically  made  a  ground 
for  suspension  of  the  certificate  or  regis- 
tration. 

Any  flsh  or  fishery  products  found  by  ao 
Inspector  to  be  adulterated  would  have  to  be 
Immediately  condemned  and  segregated  and. 
If  no  administrative  appeal  is  taken  from  the 
Inspector's  determination,  or  If  upon  com- 
pletion of  an  appeal  Inspection  the  condem- 
nation Is  sxutalned,  would  have  to  be 
destroyed  for  human  food  purposes  under 
supervision  of  an  Inspector,  except  that  such 
fish  and  fishery  products  are  not  to  be 
condemned  and  destroyed  If  reprocessing 
under  the  supervision  of  an  inspector  can 
and  does  render  them  not  adulterated.  The 
ooet  of  the  above-mentioned  administrative 
appeal  from  a  determination  of  condemna- 
tion would  have  to  be  borne  by  the  appellant 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  appeal 
was  frivolous. 

Costs  of  inspection.  Including  any  continu- 
ous Inspection,  other  than  administrative 
appeal  cost*  determined  to  be  p>ayable  by  the 
appellant  as  above  mentioned,  would  be 
borne  by  the  United  States,  except  that  the 
cost  of  overtime  and  holiday  pay  for  Inspec- 
wlon  services  performed  In  an  establishment 
at  the  convenience  of  the  establishment  and 
not  owing  to  conditions  of  harvesting  or 
processing  beyond  the  establishment's  con- 
trol, would  be  borne  by  the  establishment 
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(a)  V»*  of  official  mark.  The  label  of  any 
tiMh  or  fishery  products  processed  for  Inter- 
rtate  commerce  In  a  registered  establlahment 
^  vMsel  would  be  required  to  bear  such 
identifying  official  mark  as  the  Secretary 
might  prescribe. 

(f)  Labeling  and  packaging.  II  the  Secre- 
ury  has  reason  to  believe  that  any  labeling 
„  psckaglng  used  or  proposed  for  use  with 
rtBpect  to  fl£h  or  fishery  products  would  ren- 
der such  products  mlsbranded,  he  would  be 
luthortzed,  subject  to  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing and  Judicial  review  In  accordance  with 
1412  to  direct  that  such  labeling  or  pack- 
urini  be  withheld,  and  any  otherwise  re- 
quired official  mark  not  be  used,  unless  such 
labeling  or  packaging  were  modified  as  pre- 
scribed by  him  to  achieve  full  compUance 
with  the  Act.  Should  the  user  or  proposed 
user  affected  by  the  Secretary's  initial  deter- 
mination object  and  request  a  hearing,  the 
Secretary  could  require  that  such  labeling 
or  packaging  not  be  used  pending  hearing 
and  final  determination  by  the  Secretary. 

(g)  Trade  names  and  established  packages. 
Established  trade  names  or  other  labeling 
and  packaging  which  are  not  false  or  mis- 
leading would  be  permitted. 

(h)  Storage  and  handling  regulations. 
This  subsection  provides  that  the  regula- 
Uons  prescribed  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
shall  Include  standards  governing  the  condi- 
tions of  storage  and  handling  of  flsh  or  fish- 
ery products  (capable  of  use  as  human  food) 
by  persons  engaged  In  the  business  of  buy- 
ing, selling,  freezing,  storing,  or  transporting 
such  articles  In  or  for  interstate  commerce, 
or  Importing  them.  See  1411(d)(3)  for  ex- 
emption of  certain  retail  establishments. 

(1)  ImportaUon  of  fish  and  fishery  prod- 
ucts. Imported  fish  or  fishery  products 
must  comply  with  all  provisions  of  the  Act 
which  are  applicable  to  domestic  products  in 
interstate  commerce,  but  the  Secretary  would 
be  authorized  to  accept  as  compliance  with 
the  comparable  requirements  of  this  Act 
(for  such  period  and  on  such  terms  as  he 
might  prescribe)  certificates  of  a  foreign 
country  as  to  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  Its  regulatory  system  If  the  Secre- 
tary determined  that  the  particular  foreign 
system  of  surveillance  of  fish  and  fishery 
products.  Including  Inspections  and  good 
processing  practice,  Is  at  least  equal  to  all 
the  requirements  of  the  system  of  regulation 
provided  under  this  Act  for  domestic  flsh 
and  fishery  products  and  that  such  certifi- 
cates are  reliable.  Products  covered  by  such 
certificates  would  be  marked  and  labeled 
as  required  by  regulations  for  such  Im- 
ported articles.  Determination  cf  the  Secre- 
tary with  respect  to  foreign  countries  under 
tMs  subsection  would  have  to  be  based  on 
such  Investigation  (Including  Inspection) 
and  evaluation  as  he  considered  necessary 
or  appropriate  and  would  have  to  be  reviewed 
at  least  annually. 

Articles  Imported  contrary  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  and  not  reexported 
would  have  to  be  destroyed  or,  If  merely  mls- 
branded, brought  Into  compliance  with  the 
Act  imder  supervision  of  representatives  of 
the  Secretary.  With  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of 
Sute,  Secretary  could  designate  exclusive 
ports  for  Importation  of  fish  or  fishery 
products. 

Section  411.  Administrative  and  Auxiliary 
Provisions. 

(a)  Witholdlng,  withdrawing,  and  rein- 
stating certificates.  The  Secretary  could  re- 
fuse to  Issue,  or  could  suspend  or  withdraw, 
a  certificate  of  registration  with  respect  to 
any  establishment,  notwithstanding  compli- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  410,  If 
the  Secretary  determined  that  the  applicant 
for,  or  holder  of.  stich  certlflcate  Is  unfit  to 
engage  in  any  biislness  requiring  such  cer- 
tlflcate because  such  person,  or  "anyone  re- 
sponsibly connected   with   him",   has   been 


convicted  In  amy  Pederal  or  State  court, 
within  the  previous  10  years,  of  any  felony 
or  more  than  one  misdemeanor  based  on  ac- 
quiring, handling,  or  distributing  adulter- 
ated, mislabeled,  or  deceptively  packaged 
food  or  fraud  In  connection  with  transac- 
tions In  food,  or  of  any  felony  Involving 
fraud,  bribery,  extortion,  or  any  other  act 
that  Indicates  a  lack  of  the  Integrity  needed 
for  conduct  of  operations  affecting  the  pub- 
lic health.  A  person  shall  be  deemed  "re- 
sponsibly connected"  with  the  business  If  he 
was  a  partner,  officer,  director,  holder  or 
owner  of  10%  or  more  of  Its  voting  stock,  or 
employee  In  a  managerial  or  executive  ca- 
pacity. Withholding,  withdrawal,  and  re- 
fusal to  reinstate  a  certlflcate  under  this  sec- 
tion are  subject  to  provisions  of  section  412 
concerning  hearing  and  judicial  review. 

(b)  Maintenance  and  retention  of  records. 
Persons  engaged  in  processing  flsh  or  fishery 
products  for  human  consumption  In  or  for 
interstate  commerce,  or  holding  such  prod- 
ucts after  transportation  In  interstate  com- 
merce, could  be  required  by  regulation  to 
maintain  (for  2  years  after  each  transaction 
involved)  accurate  reoords  of  the  receipt, 
delivery,  aale,  movement,  or  disposition  of 
fish  or  fishery  products,  and  records  relat- 
ing to  sanitation  and  quality  control  or  la- 
beling or  otherwise  bearing  on  whether  fl«h 
or  fishery  products  are  adxilterated  or  mls- 
branded, and  would  have  to  permit  the  Sec- 
retary to  have  access  to  and  copy  such  rec- 
ords. The  Secretary  could  also  require  re- 
ports as  to  such  matters.  Including  reports 
as  to  labeling  practices. 

(c)  Administrative  detention  of  flsh  or 
fishery  products.  Whenever  an  authorized 
representative  finds  flsh  or  flshery  products 
subject  to  the  Act  on  any  premises  and 
there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  such  flsh  or 
flshery  products  are  adulterated,  mls- 
branded, or  otherwise  in  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  or  any  other  Pederal 
or  State  law.  or  have  been  or  are  Intended  to 
be  distributed  In  violation  of  any  such  pro- 
visions, such  articles  could  be  detained  by 
him  (in  a  suitable  manner  at  the  owner's 
expense  to  prevent  decomf>osltlon)  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  20  days,  pending  Insti- 
tution of  court  seizure  proceedings  under 
the  Act  or  notification  of  other  government 
authorities  having  jurisdiction  thereof.  This 
procedure  Is  authorized  for  airtlcles  not  sub- 
ject to  condemnation  under  section  410(d). 

(d)  Inspection  exemptions.  Provisions  of 
this  subpart  do  not  apply  to  flsh  or  flshery 
products  harvested,  processed,  or  transported 
by  an  Individual  exclusively  for  use  by  him- 
self, his  household,  and  his  nonpaylng  guests 
and  employees.  If  such  individual  Is  not  en- 
gaged In  the  fish  business.  The  Secretary  also 
may  upon  such  conditions  as  to  sanitary 
standards,  practises,  or  procedures  as  he  may 
by  regulation  prescribe — exempt  from  spe- 
cific provisions  of  this  subpart  retail  dealers 
who  sell  fish  or  fishery  products  directly  to 
oonsumers  in  individual  retail  stores,  if  the 
only  processing  operations  performed  by  such 
dealers  are  conducted  on  the  premises  where 
such  sales  are  made.  Fizially,  good  processing 
regulations  under  {  410(a)  with  respect  to 
storage  and  other  handling  of  flsh  or  flshery 
products  by  persons  engaged  In  buying,  sell- 
ing, freezing,  storing,  transporting,  or  Im- 
porting the  same  would  not  apply  to  storage 
and  handling  at  a  retail  store  or  other  estab- 
lishment that  Is  subject  to  that  section  only 
by  virtue  of  their  purchaser  In  interstate 
commerce.  If  such  storage  and  handling  at 
such  establishment  are  adequately  reg\ilated 
under  State  law,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary after  consulting  with  State  representa- 
tives and  others  Interested.  The  Secretary 
could  B\ispend  or  terminate  an  exemption 
under  this  subsection  with  respect  to  any 
person  to  effectuate  the  purpoees  of  the  Act. 

(e)  Processors  of  iridtLStrial  flshery  prod- 
ucts and  related  industries.  This  subsection 
would  make  It  unlawful  to  buy,  sell  or  offer 


for  sale,  or  transport  or  offer  or  receive  for 
transportation,  in  Interstate  commerce,  or 
Import,  any  flsh  or  flshery  products  not  In- 
tended for  use  as  human  food  unless  such  ar- 
ticles are  neutrally  Inedible  by  humans  or 
are  flrst  dem&tured  or  otherwise  Identified 
as  prescribed  by  regulation. 

Section  412.  Opportunity  for  Hearing  and 
Judicial  Bevieto  of  Denial.  Withholding, 
Suspension,  or  Withdrawal  of  Certificates, 
and  of  Withholding  of  Approval  of  Labeling 
or  Packaging. 

(a)  Opportunity  for  hearing.  Any  person 
denied  a  certlflcate  of  registration,  or  with 
respect  to  whom  a  certlflcate  has  been  sus- 
pended, denied  reinstatement,  or  is  proposed 
to  be  withdrawn,  or  who  has  xuider  f  410(f) 
been  refused  the  official  mark  for  proposed 
labeling  or  packaging,  may  file  objections 
thereto  and,  if  such  objections  state  reason- 
able grounds,  shall  be  afforded  a  hearing 
upon  request  therefor.  The  order  of  the  Sec- 
retary shall  be  based  on  a  fair  evaluation  of 
the  entire  record  at  such  bearing.  Pending 
flnal  decision  In  the  case  of  objections  to  an 
order  suspenxflng  or  withdrawing  a  certl- 
flcate, the  Secretary  shall  grant  such  Interim 
relief,  if  any,  as  he  may  find  warranted. 

(b)  Judicial  review.  A  flnal  order  of  the 
Secretary  on  objections  flled  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  may  be  judicially  reviewed  by  peti- 
tion flled,  within  00  days.  In  the  United  States 
court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which  such 
person  resides  or  has  his  principal  place  of 
business.  The  Secretary's  findings  of  fact 
shall  be  sustained  If  based  upon  a  fair  eva- 
luation of  the  entire  record. 

Section  413.  Evidence  for  investigations 
aTid  hearings — Subpoeruis.  This  section 
would  authorize  the  Secretary — for  the  pur- 
pose of  any  hearing.  Investigation,  or  other 
proceeding  under  the  new  pcirt  B  which  the 
bill  would  add  to  the  food  chapter  (chapter 
IV)  of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Act — to  issue  sub- 
poenas (enforceable  through  court  order  If 
necessary)  for  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  witnesses  or  productions  of  doctunentary 
or  other  evidence. 

SUBPAHT    8 — nOESAL    AND    STATS    COOFIKATIOK 

Section  421.  (a)  The  Secretary  wotild  be 
authorized  to  cooperate  with  appropriate 
State  agencies  In  developing  and  administer- 
ing (1)  State  flsh  and  fishery  products  sur- 
veillance programs — applicable  to  persons 
processing  such  articles  solely  for  Intrastate 
distribution — that  are  at  least  equal  to 
the  regulatory  system  established  under 
subpart  1  for  establishments  processing 
such  articles  In  or  for  Interstate  commerce, 
and  (2)  In  the  development  of  effective 
State  programs  (under  State  plans  improved 
annually  by  the  Secretary  as  meeting  Pederal 
standards)  for  the  classification  and  control 
of  shellfish  growing  areas  and  harvesting 
practices.  Including  shellfish  intended  for  In- 
troduction Into  Interstate  commerce.  Such 
cooperation  could  include  advisory,  tech- 
nical, tialnlng,  and  financial  assistance  to 
such  State  agencies.  The  Pederal  grant  to  any 
State  oovUd  not  exceed  60%  ot  tiie  esti- 
mated total  cost  of  the  cooperative  program 
In  such  State.  Such  cooperation  and  pay- 
ment would  be  contingent  upon  State  ad- 
ministration being  deemed  adequate  by  the 
Secretary  to  effectuate  the  purpose  of  this 
section  and  upon  agreement  by  the  State, 
when  requested  by  the  Secretaiy,  to  make 
the  services  of  qualified  personnel  of  the 
State  agency  available  to  conduct  Inspec- 
tions or  other  surveillance  activities  for  the 
Department  when  commissioned  by  the 
Secretary  under  I  702  of  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Act.  Such  utilization  agreements  could  pro- 
vide for  Pederal  reimbursement  of  all  or 
psirt  of  the  cost  to  the  State. 

(b)  The  State  agency  with  which  the 
Secretary  may  coc^jerate  would  be  an  agency, 
designated  by  the  State,  with  primary  re- 
spoiisibillty  for  coordination  of  the  State 
programs  having  objectives  similar  to  those 
under  the  Act,  except  that  with  respect  to 
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the  above-mentioned  shellflah  control  pro- 
gram It  could,  in  the  case  of  States  In  which 
different  sbeUflsh  control  program  func- 
tions are  vested  in  different  State  a^nclee, 
be  an  Interdepartmental  agency  If  found  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act.  When  the  State  program 
Includes  p>erformance  of  certain  functions  by 
a  municipality  or  other  subordinate  govern- 
mental unit,  that  unit  woiUd  be  deemed  a 
part  of  the  State  agency  for  purposes  of  this 
section. 

Section  422.  (a)  If.  after  regulations  prom- 
ulgated under  this  Act  have  been  In  effect 
two  years  lees  thirty  days,  the  Secretary  be- 
lieved that  a  State  had  not  established  or 
was  not  enforcing,  for  wholly  intrastate 
establishments.  Inspection  and  sanitation  re- 
quirements (for  flsh  or  fishery  products 
processed  for  use  as  human  food)  at  least 
equal  to  thoaes  established  for  Interstate 
establishments  under  subpart  1  and  under 
related  provisions  of  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Act,  he  would  so  notify  the  Governor.  If 
the  Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the 
Oovemor  or  his  representatives,  detennliMS 
that  such  State  has  not  developed  or  acti- 
vated such  requirements,  the  Secretary, 
promptly  after  expiration  of  such  two-year 
period,  would  be  required  to  designate  such 
State  as  one  In  which  the  provisions  of  such 
subpart  1  and  related  provisions  applicable 
to  Interstate  establishments  wUl  apply  to 
operations  wholly  within  such  State;  the 
"designation"  would  then  have  this  effect 
upon  expiration  of  30  days  after  publication 
In  the  Federal  Boglster.  However,  the  Secre- 
tary would  be  authorized  to  give  the  State  a 
grace  period  of  an  additional  year  to  achieve 
compliance  If  he  determines  that  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  State  Is  likely  to 
do  so  within  such  additional  period. 

If.  at  any  time  (whether  within  the  3- 
year  period  or  the  additional  grace  period  for 
the  State  as  a  whole )  prior  to  the  designation 
of  a  State  as  being  subject  to  subpart  1  and 
related  provisions  relating  to  Interstate  es- 
tablishments, the  Secretary  determines  that 
any  establishment  within  such  State  is  pro- 
ducing adulterated  flsh  or  fishery  products 
which  clearly  endanger  the  public  health,  he 
shall  so  notify  the  Oovernor.  If  corrective 
action  Is  not  taken  by  the  State  within  a 
reasonable  time  thereafter,  the  Secretary 
would  be  authorized  to  designate  such  eetab- 
Uahmaat  forthwith  as  subject  to  the  above- 
mentioned  provisions  relating  to  interstate 
establishments  until  such  time  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  such  State  has  de- 
veloped and  will  enforce  requirements  at 
least  equal  to  those  imposed  by  such 
provisions. 

(b)  When  the  Secretary  determines  that 
any  State  previously  "designated"  under  this 
section  has  developed  and  will  enforce  Staite 
requirements  at  least  equal  to  those  under 
subpart  1.  he  would  be  required  to  terminate 
such  dealgnatlon  but  may  thereafter  redes- 
ignate the  State  upon  30  days'  notice  to  the 
Oovernor  and  publication  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. The  Secretary  also  could,  upon  such  30 
days'  notice  and  publication,  designate  a 
State  that  is  not  effectively  enforcing  re- 
quirements at  least  equal  to  those  Imposed 
by  the  above-mentioned  Interstate  com- 
merce provisions  of  this  Act.  whether  or  not 
the  State  had  theretofore  been  designated. 

(c)  The  Secretary  would,  promptly  upon 
enactment  of  this  bill  and  at  least  annually 
thereafter,  review  the  requirements  (includ- 
ing enforcement  thereof)  of  State  surveil- 
lance programs  of  States  not  designated 
under  this  section. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Sec- 
retary to  make  determinations  required  of 
him  und«r  this  section  his  Inspection  au- 
thorl'ty  under  f  704  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Act  and  under  the  provisions  of  subpart  1 
contained  in  this  bill  would  In  all  caaea  ex- 
tend to  eatabUiltmenta  In  any  State  procwt- 


ing  flsh  or  fishery  products  solely  for  dis- 
tribution In  the  State. 

Section  423.  State  Jurisdiction.  This  section 
provides  that  States  may  not  Impose  with  re- 
spect to  establishments  or  vessels  subject  to 
registration  under  subpart  1  of  part  B  of 
chapter  IV  of  the  Act  requirements  (other 
than  recordkeeping  and  other  require- 
ments within  the  scope  of  f  411(b))  that 
are  within  the  scope  of  but  are  addltlontil  to 
or  different  from  requirements  Imposed  by 
such  subpart  1.  and  that  States  ouiy  not, 
with  respect  to  articles  processed  at  any 
such  establishment  or  vessel  In  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  such  subpart.  Im- 
pose marking,  labeling,  packaging,  or  In- 
gredient requirements  that  are  different  from 
or  additional  to  those  Imposed  imder  the 
Food  and  Drug  Act.  States  may,  however,  ex- 
ercise (consistently  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Act)  concxurent  Jurisdiction  with  the 
Secretary  over  such  articles  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  distribution  of  any  such  ar- 
ticles that  are  adulterated  or  mlsbranded.  In- 
cluding the  exercise  of  such  conc\irrent  Ju- 
risdiction In  any  such  establishment  or  vessel 
as  the  Secretary  (by  or  piirsviant  to  regu- 
lation) determines  will  not  conflict  with  or 
unnecessarily  duplicate  activities  of  the  Sec- 
retary therein. 

SUBPART    3 GXNXXAl. 

Section  431.  Interdepartmental  coopera- 
tion. This  section  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  consult 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  other 
Interested  Federal  agencies,  and  wlUi  the 
advisory  committee  (see  J  434)  prior  to  the 
Issuance  of  standards  under  the  Act  appli- 
cable to  fish  and  fishery  products.  The  Sec- 
retary may  by  agreement,  with  or  without 
reimbursement,  utilize  personnel  and  facu- 
lties of  other  Federal  agencies,  and  Is  en- 
coiu^ged  to  make  similar  arrangements  with 
any  State,  to  assist  the  Department  In  carry- 
ing out  Its  responsibilities.  Personnel  so  uti- 
lized could  be  commissioned  as  ofllcers  of  the 
Department  of  HKW  under  existing  pro- 
visions (i  702)  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Act 

Section  433.  Research.  This  proposed  new 
section  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Act  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  to  conduct,  directly  or 
ttirough  grants  or  contracts,  research  and 
demonstrations  for  the  Improvement  of  sani- 
tation practices  In  the  processing  of  fish  or 
fishery  products  and  for  the  development  of 
Improved  techniques  In  surveillance  (Includ- 
ing tnsp«ctton)  activities  under  the  Food  and 
Drug  Act.  With  respect  to  direct  or  contract 
research,  this  provision  Is  confirmatory  of 
existing  authority  Implied  In  the  Act. 

Section  433.  Personnel — Appointment  and 
training.  This  section  provides  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  any  necessary  additional  quail- 
fled  career  personnel  for  carrying  out  the  new 
provisions  relating  to  fish  and  fishery  prod- 
ucts and  directs  the  Secretary  to  provide 
necassary  or  appropriate  training  for  such 
personnel.  It  also  directs  the  Secretary  to 
work  with  educational  Institutions  In  devel- 
oping programs  designed  to  enable  persons 
to  qualify  for  such  positions. 

Section  4S4.  National  advisory  committee. 
This  section,  which  concludes  the  bill's 
amendments  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Act,  pro- 
vides for  the  appointment,  by  the  Secretary 
of  a  national  advisory  committee  for  the 
newly  added  program  It  provides  that  the 
chairman  (to  be  designated  by  the  Secretary) 
and  a  majority  of  the  committee's  members 
shall  be  drawn  from  the  public  (Including 
persons  representative  of  consumer  organi- 
zations), from  the  environmental  and  other 
relevant  sciences,  and  from  persons  especially 
conversant  with  State  programs,  and  shall 
have  no  economic  Interest  In  the  oommer- 
clal  fishing  Industry. 

Section  lOfi  of  the  bill.  Existing  authority. 
Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  preserves  all 
authority  under  existing  law.  Including 
specifically  the  Food  and  Drug  Act,  the  Fair 


Packaging  and  Labeling  Act.  and  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  There  already  exists  broad 
regulatory  and  Inspection  authority  In  this 
field  under  the  first  two  cited  Acta.  Including 
standard  setting  authority.  For  example,  the 
bin,  In  requiring  the  prescription  of  stand- 
ards of  sanitation  and  quality  control  for 
processing  flsh  and  fishery  products,  to  be  Is- 
sued after  appropriations  are  made  for  the 
new  part,  would  not  preempt  existing  au- 
thority for  regulations  under  I  701(a)  of  the 
Act  prescribing  good  manufactiulng  (or 
processing)  standards  for  the  food  indus- 
tries. Including  the  flsh  and  fisheries  Indxis- 
trles. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  bill  shall  not 
relieve  any  person  from  any  liability  under 
common  or  State  law. 


NOT  ALL  POLLUTION  IS  BAD  SAYS 
THE  POST 

iMr.  WAQOONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
comic  page  of  the  Washington  Post 
which  they  refer  to  as  the  editorial  page, 
carried  a  story  last  Sunday  that  Is  truly 
a  classic  of  the  kind  of  double  standards 
for  which  they  are  famous.  It  deals  with 
the  monstrous  job  of  polluting  the  land- 
scape, air,  and  water  the  Poet  engages 
in  while  featuring  editorial  after  edi- 
torial against  such  practices  when  en- 
gaged in  by  others. 

The  Post,  through  Its  49-percent 
owned  papermill  in  Nova  Scotia,  is  re- 
sponsible for  polluting  the  air  with  a 
"pungent  and  unpleasant"  sulfur  gas, 
discharging  22  tons  of  waste  per  day  Into 
Liverpool  Bay,  along  with  180  tons  of 
acid.  It  is.  by  their  own  admission  an 
eyesore  they  are  creating,  but  the  Post 
then  goes  on  to  Justify  their  mammoth 
contribution  to  the  Nation's  defilement 
by  saying  that,  after  all.  It  Just  has  to  be 
done  because  producing  paper  is  a  dirty 
business. 

The  story  also  tells  of  their  own,  un- 
doubtedly impartial,  survey  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Liverpool,  and  they  report  they 
could  not  find  a  single,  solitary  individ- 
ual who  objected  to  the  pollution. 
Naively  enough,  the  story  admits  that 
25  percent  of  the  residents  work  for  the 
plant  and  the  entire  town  is  dependent 
on  the  plant  for  its  existence.  Perhaps 
that  is  the  reason  no  one  complains. 

The  story  admits  that  all  this  pollu- 
tion could  be  reduced  or  done  away  with, 
but  pleads  that  such  equipment  is  "ex- 
pensive." 

It  is  all  quite  typical  of  the  Post  to 
have  a  double  standard  of  this  kind,  but 
it  Is  rather  unusual  for  them  to  admit 
it  quite  so  openly.  I  would  like  to  pre- 
serve this  document  here  In  the  Record 
so  we  can  refer  to  it  from  time  to  time 
as  new  editorials  appear  in  the  Post  de- 
crying in  others  what  they  themselves 
are  so  gigantically  giiilty  of.  It  Is  a  shame 
they  cannot  be  as  objective  with  the 
problems  of  others. 

The  document  follows: 
E>oK8  TRX  Post's  Papss   Mux  Poixtrrx  ths 

ENVrXONKXITT? 

(By  Elsie  Carper) 
LrvxRPOoi.,  Nova  Scotia, — The  Washington 
Monthly  magatne  i«o«Qtly  published  a  story 
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in  the  form  of  an  open  letter  calling  The 
Washington  Post  to  account  for  polluting 
iUb  environment — not.  mind  you,  the  en- 
TUxjnment  of  Washington  but  of  this  300- 
mox-old  town  on  Nova  Scotia's  south  shore. 
The  letter  expressed  shock  that  a  newspaper 
that  has  taken  such  a  forceful  editorial 
itand  in  defense  of  the  environment  should 
be  part  owner  of  a  papermill  that  dirties  the 
til  and  the  water.  The  papermill,  Bowaters 
Mersey  Company.  Ltd.,  located  two  miles 
jrom  Liverpool,  \&  owned  49  percent  by  The 
Washington  Post  Co.  and  the  remaining  61 
percent  by  Bowater.  Inc.,  a  London  based 
paper  products  company  that  operates  other 
mills  m  Canada  and  the  Unitsd  States. 

Dirk  van  Loon,  the  writer  of  the  letter,  Is 
a  young  author  of  children's  books,  who 
moved  with  his  wife  to  Nova  Scotia  seeking 
a  quiet  and  pollution-free  environment.  In- 
stead he  found  the  fresh -woods  scent  of 
spruce  and  fir  tainted  with  the  "sharp  and 
pervasive"  odor  of  sulfur  dioxide,  a  marsh 
and  beach  littered  with  rotUng  wood  chips 
and  fibers  and  rixnaway  logs,  and  acid 
wastes  flowing  untreated  from  the  paper- 
mill  Into  Liverpool  Bay  and  harbor. 

Writing  In  The  Washington  Monthly,  van 
Loon  said  of  The  Washington  Post:  "A  can- 
did. Informative  analysis  of  your  corpora- 
tion's problems  in  trying  to  cope  with  the 
devastating  harm  the  mill  inflicts  on  the  en- 
vironment, would  be  more  of  a  public  serv- 
ice than  your  current  practice  of  dispensing 
earnest  sermons  on  the  question  of  ecologi- 
cal will  power  while  glossing  over  the  Bowa- 
ters Mersey  mess  In  your  own  front  yard." 

Well,  the  first  thing  to  be  said  about  this, 
m  the  Interest  of  "candid.  Informative  analy- 
sis." la  that  producing  the  paper  on  which 
i]swq>aper8  are  printed  is  a  dirty  business 
and  Bowaters  Mersey  la  no  exception.  The 
basic  Ingredients  of  newsprint  are  trees  and 
chemicals  and  the  byproducts  are  wood 
wastes,  gases  and  discarded  acids.  And  the 
second  thing  that  should  be  said  right  at  the 
outset  Is  that  Bowaters  Mersey  Is  In  fact  dir- 
tier than  anything  Washington  Post  editori- 
als can  or  do  condone.  It  Is  also  accurate  to 
say  that  by  sheerest  chance  the  pollution 
from  Bowaters  Mersey  Is  doing  no  apparent 
barm  to  the  environment  and  that  the  mill 
owners  are  taking  steps — albeit  slow  ones— 
to  reduce  pollution  by  modernizing  the  40- 
year-old  plant. 

Queen's,  the  county  In  which  the  Bowaters 
Mersey  mill  \b  situated,  comprises  nearly  a 
thousand  square  miles  of  wooded  lands  and 
lakes,  covered — at  the  moment — with  heavy 
snow  and  Ice.  Once  the  area  drew  Its  liveli- 
hood from  Its  fishing  and  wooden  ship  build- 
ing Industry.  In  a  more  lurid  past,  during 
prohibition,  It  was  the  center  for  rum  rvm- 
nlng.  Stories  persist  of  crates  of  liquor  still 
hidden  In  Its  Atlantic  coast  beaches.  Today, 
the  economy  of  the  county  Is  dependent 
upon  the  Tniu  that  produces  182.000  tons  of 
newsprint  a  year,  about  half  of  which  goes 
to  The  Washington  Post. 

On  a  winter  day.  Bowaters  Mersey  Is 
shrouded  In  mist  rising  from  Its  large  smoke- 
stacks. This  is  steam  from  the  paper  dryers. 
A  thin  trail  of  vai>or  from  a  smaller  exhaust 
stack  carries  traces  of  sulfur  gas  Into  the  air. 

Flowing  from  Its  sewers  Into  Liverpool  Bay 
every  day  are  22  tons  of  solid  wastes — bark, 
wood  chips  and  fibers,  grit  from  grinding 
stones  and  dirt,  and  180  tons  of  dissolved 
■odium  UgnosvUfanate,  a  reddish-brown  acid 
solution  with  a  sharp  but  not  unpleasant 
odor. 

Despite  these  staggering  statistics.  In  three 
days  of  random  questioning  of  residents  of 
Liverpool  and  ths  nearby  communities  of 
Brooklyn  and  Milton,  I  oould  find  no  one 
with  a  major  con:y)laint  about  the  mill,  much 
leas  anyone  who  had  been  sickened  by  the 
sulfur  smell  or  whose  lawn  had  turned  brown 
from  the  gas  as  van  Loon  implies  In  his  letter. 

"This  Is  a  one-mill  town,"  van  Loon  ex- 
pUlns  In  The   Washington   Monthly,   "and 


there  has  been  an  understandable  lack  of 
public  clamor  over  local  pollution."  Bowaters 
Mersey  provides  Jobs  for  1,100  workers  and 
has  an  annual  payroll  of  $8  million.  It  Is  by 
far  the  largest  employer  In  a  county  with  a 
population  of  about  13.000.  One  reason  that 
there  is  no  clamor  Is  that  some  people  might 
hesitate  to  complain  about  the  county's 
biggest  employer  but  I  saw  no  evidence  of 
this. 

There  Is  a  second  reason  for  what  van  Ix>on 
sees  as  complacency.  Most  of  the  pollution 
goes  out  to  sea.  Liverpool  Bay  Is  wide  and  Its 
waters  are  fed  by  the  fast  flowing  Mersey 
River.  The  mlU  Is  directly  on  the  l>ay  three 
miles  from  the  Atlantic  and  the  prevailing 
wind  carries  emissions  from  the  smokestacks 
out  over  the  ocean. 

The  sulfur  can  be  smelled  when  the  wind 
turns,  when  there  is  a  temperature  inver- 
sion— perhaps  as  often  as  six  times  dvulng  a 
summer — or  when  the  sulfur-burning  fvu- 
nace  Is  Improperly  fired. 

I  caught  an  occasional  tinge  of  sulfur  In 
the  air  but  only  when  close  to  the  plant. 
Some  residents  of  Liverpool  said,  though, 
that  at  times  the  odor  can  be  "pungent  and 
unpleasanj. "  Others  described  the  scent  as 
"spicy  and  sweet '  and  said  it  was  "pleasing 
and  refreshing."  Becatise  of  the  chemical 
process  used,  the  gas  does  not  have  the  rot- 
ten-eggs smell  of  some  paper  mills. 

The  location  Is  a  fortunate  accident.  When 
the  mill  was  built  In  the  late  19308.  little 
consideration  was  given  to  environmental 
damage.  The  site  was  chosen  because  It  pro- 
vided an  Ice-free,  deep  water  harbor  for  ships 
to  unload  supplies  and  pick  up  cargoes  of 
newsprint  for  East  Coast  and  overseas  mar- 
kets. 

The  mill  could  not  operate  without  doing 
severe  environmental  damage  If  It  were  lo- 
cated on  a  river  or  lake  where  the  volume  of 
solid  and  dissolved  wastes  would  overload  the 
capacity  of  the  water  to  recover. 

Bowaters  Mersey  produces  two  kinds  of 
pvilp,  mechanical  and  chemical,  to  make 
newsprint.  Both  processes  pollute.  The  me- 
chanical or  groundwood  pulp  Is  made  by 
grinding  4-foot  lengths  of  spruce  and  fir 
under  a  flow  of  water.  But  first  the  bark  Is 
removed.  Most  of  this  Is  burned  but  sub- 
stantial quantities  are  washed  Into  the  bay. 
Groundwood  provides  75  per  cent  of  the 
pulp  and  the  remaining  25  per  cent  Is  pro- 
duced by  cooking  wood  chips  and  sawdust  in 
a  solution  of  sodium  bisulfite.  Llgln.  the  sub- 
stance that  binds  wood  cells  together  Is  dis- 
solved and  m  the  process  nearly  half  the  log 
Is  washed  Into  the  bay.  Sulfur  and  soda  ash 
are  burned  to  produce  the  cooking  solution. 

In  a  single  day  from  the  combined  proc- 
ess. 7  tons  of  bark,  SVi  tons  of  wood  rejects, 
4  tons  of  knotted  fibers  and  6%  tons  of  other 
materials  are  washed  Into  the  bay. 

Waves  carry  much  of  this  wood  waste  to 
Sandy  Cove,  a  marsh  and  beach  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Liverpool,  where  It  mats  with  sea- 
weed and  lies  rotting  on  the  shore  In  piles  as 
high  as  four  feet. 

The  cove  is  reached  In  winter  by  walking 
on  a  railroad  trestle  through  heavy  snow. 
The  beach  would  not  be  fit  for  swimming  in 
the  summer  even  If  the  debris  were  not  there. 
Untreated  domestic  sewage  from  Liverpool 
flows  from  outfalls  Into  the  cove.  Pulp  wastes 
also  collect  on  a  town  beach  and  along  the 
shoreline  and  mtist  be  periodically  removed. 

Papermllls  on  still  bodies  of  water  can 
produce  untold  harm  by  coating  the  bottom 
with  sludge.  Scuba  divers  say  that  the  bot- 
tom of  Liverpool  Bay  Is  clean  and  sandy  ex- 
cept for  aresLS  where  logs  are  stored  and  these 
areas  are  regularly  dredged.  Wood  fiber, 
though,  has  been  fotmd  In  material  dredged 
from  the  channel. 

While  decaylrg  wood  at  Sandy  Cove  Is  an 
eyesore  It  does  not  upset  the  ecological  bal- 
ance of  the  bay.  The  180  tons  of  dissolved 
solids  from  the  chemical  process  could  be 
something  else.  The  load  creates  a  demand 


for  oxygen  equivalent  to  raw  sewage  from  a 
city  of  three  quarters  of  a  million  people. 

No  official  survey  has  been  made  of  water 
quality  In  the  bay  but  there  has  been  no 
apparent  effect  on  flsh  life,  a  good  barometer 
of  poUution.  The  best  spot  for  catching  pol- 
lock, cod  and  mackeral  is  the  breakwater,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  mill,  according 
to  Joseph  Forbes,  protection  officer  for  the 
Canadian  Department  of  Fisheries  and  For- 
estry. Clam  beds  are  undisturbed  and  lob- 
sters proUferate.  Salmon  catches  are  down 
but  thU  is  attributed  to  other  factors  m- 
cludlng  the  general  decline  of  salmon  in 
north  Atlantic  waters. 

The  effluent  does  not  increase  the  acidity 
of  the  bay  nor  does  it  measurably  ta,\A&  the 
temperature  of  the  water.  Heated  water  dis- 
charged from  the  miU  each  day  amounts 
to  one  quarter  of  one  per  cent  of  the  Mersey 
River  flow.  But  the  volume  of  liquid  waste 
going  into  the  bay  raises  questions  of  how 
long  Industries  such  as  Bowaters  Mersey  can 
pollute  large  bodies  of  water  that  empty  iuto 
oceans  without  upsetting  the  ecology  of  the 
sea.  President  Nixon  has  called  for  an  end 
to  ocean  dumping  to  "prevent  pollution  be- 
fore It  begins  to  destroy  the  waters  that  are 
so  critical  to  all  living  things." 

Bowaters  Mersey  Is  taking  deliberate  steps 
to  abate  pollution.  Long  ago  it  converted  the 
plant  from  soft  coal  to  oil  atxl  two  yeais 
ago  installed  a  new  steam  plant  with  devices 
in  the  stacks  to  keep  smoke  and  soot  from 
the  atmosphere  and  It  stopped  usuig  mercury 
five  years  ago. 

Machinery  has  been  recently  Installed  to 
recover  the  4  tons  of  knotted  fibers  washed 
daily  Into  the  bay.  Another  1.6  tons  of  wood 
rejects  will  be  kept  out  of  the  sewers  by  con- 
verting machinery  now  In  use  from  a  two 
shift  to  a  three  shift  a  day  operation. 

M.  G.  Green,  president  of  Bowaters  Mer- 
sey, expects  that  In  the  next  Ave  years  the 
mill  will  reclaim  80  per  cent  of  the  23  tons 
of  solid  wastes  now  entering  the  bay.  Shortly 
the  mill  will  reduce  the  amotmt  of  sulfur 
dioxide  entering  the  atmosphere  by  bubbling 
exhaust  gases  through  the  sewer  effluent. 
But  the  mill  at  present  has  no  plans  to  treat 
the  large  voltxme  of  dissolved  wastes. 

There  are  available  control  systems  that 
reduce  papermill  pollution  but  they  are  ex- 
pensive. All  solid  wastes  would  be  collected, 
pressed  and  biuned.  The  mill  could  convert 
from  the  sodium  to  a  magnesium  chemical 
process  and  by  evaporating  the  oooklng 
liquor  recover  chemicals  for  reuse.  A  recov- 
ery broiler  would  cost  about  $3  million. 

Green  says  that  he  must  keep  his  mill 
competitive  and  that  the  expendlttires  can- 
not be  Justified  In  the  absence  of  evidence 
that  the  mill  Is  contaminating  the  environ- 
ment, "We  must  operate  an  efficient  and  via- 
ble business,"  he  said.  "It  Is  ImptM-tant  to  us 
as  a  business  organization  and  to  this  com- 
mtmlty."  He  is  hoping  that  a  new  Joint  gov- 
ernment-Industry research  progiam  will 
come  up  with  less  costly  and  more  efficient 
techniques  for  dealing  with  papermill  pol- 
lution. 

"We  know."  he  said,  "that  we  cannot  sit 
back  and  wait  forever.  If  dead  fish  were  roll- 
ing in  on  our  shores  and  if  we  had  an  emer- 
gency situation  we  would  do  the  best  we 
could  with  equipment  now  available  and  get 
along  with  It." 


MORE  FOOD  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 

(Mrs.  ABZUO  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneotis  matter.) 

Mrs.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 2.  the  growing  nutritional  crisis 
among  the  elderly  was  the  subject  of  the 
First  Annual  Joseph  A.  Despres  Confer- 
ence for  Senior  Citizens,  held  at  the  Hud- 
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son  Oulld-FultoD  Center  in  New  York 

aty. 

Focused  on  the  need  for  meal  program* 
for  the  aged,  the  conference  brought  to- 
gether some  250  leaders  In  the  field  of 
the  aging  and  representative  senior  citi- 
zens from  the  Metropolitan  New  York 
area. 

The  Hudson  Guild  has  been  one  of  two 
centers  in  Manliattan  where  low-coet 
meals  for  the  elderly  have  been  provided 
under  a  3-year  demonetratlon  program 
funded  by  the  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Department.  Dnfortimately. 
fun<l5  for  the  Hudson  Chilld  program  and 
a  similar  program  at  the  Henry  Street 
Settlement  House,  both  In  the  19th  Con- 
gressional District,  are  expiring. 

Particlpanta  in  the  conference  agreed 
CD  the  need  for  congressional  enactment 
of  the  Pepper  bill,  which  provides  a  fed- 
erally supported  nutrition  program  for 
the  elderly.  They  also  pointed  up  the  need 
for  a  self-certtflcatlon  method  to  qimlify 
the  elderly  for  food  stamps  and  urged 
that  food  stamps  be  accepted  In  lieu  of 
direct  payment  for  low  coet  meals  at 
senior  cltlien  centers. 

Among  the  other  propoeals  were  an 
extenslMi  of  medicare  to  cover  dental 
bills — an  essential  point  for  the  aged 
who  cannot  eat  properly  If  their  teeth 
are  not  cared  for — and  an  increase  In 
the  base  pay  at  social  security  as  weU 
as  adjustments  to  cost  of  living  Increases. 

I  am  adding  at  this  point  the  text  of 
my  statement  to  the  nutrition  conference 
as  well  as  the  text  of  a  letter  I  addressed 
to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Hardin  ask- 
ing him  to  increase  food  stamp  allot- 
ments to  the  elderly  and  to  provide  a 
self -certification  method  to  qualify  for 
food  stamps. 

The  material  follows : 

CONOBXSSWOMAN  Rkij.a  S.  Axsvo's  STATXinDrr 

TO     NuTunoN     CoirrsBSNCB     or     Httdbon 

auiLo-PuT.Tox  Sxmo*  CnrrsK 

One  out  of  four  Atnaii«Aiia  who  are  mge  05 
or  OT«r — almost  Ave  million  men  and 
women — have  Incomes  below  tb«  so-called 
poverty  level.  And  furthermore,  according  to 
a  report  J\i>t  lovued  by  the  TJ3.  Senate*!  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging,  it  la  only  among 
this  age  grotip  that  the  number  of  people 
living  In  poverty  has  rUen  In  theee  past  two 
years. 

Of  ooune.  these  figures  do  not  begin  to 
give  the  real  picture  of  bow  elderly  Amer- 
icans are  forced  to  Uve.  The  poverty  Une  Is 
set  arbitrarily  at  13,000.  but  this  Is  totally 
unrealistic  in  light  of  today's  high  prices 
Perhaps  someone  who  Is  living  In  a  small 
town  In  his  own  p«ad-up  house  and  who  Is 
lucky  enough  to  be  healthy  and  have  no 
other  problems  would  not  be  considered  poor 
If  he  had  an  ineome  of  ta.OOfi  or  even  t4  or 
•fi.OOO  a  year.  For  most  of  the  elderly — es- 
pecially those  who  live  In  an  expensive  dty 
like  New  Tork — It  Is  another  story. 

The  fact  is  that  In  terms  of  what  It  costs 
to  Uve  very,  very  modestly,  most  of  America's 
to  million  cltlsens  who  are  SA  or  older  are 
I>oor,  and  with  continued  Inflation,  with  the 
bousing  shortage  getting  worse,  with  Medl- 
sare  costs  going  up.  they  need  help. 

The  solution  for  poverty,  of  course.  Is 
money,  and  I  fully  agree  with  those  who  have 
spoken  of  the  need  for  substantial  increases 
in  social  secxirlty  beneflta.  elimination  of  dls- 
ortmlnatory  provisions  against  women,  and 
easing  of  restrictions  on  income  from  work. 
We  also  urgently  need  anxendmests  to  Medi- 
care to  provide  completely  free  health  care 
and  medication   for  the  elderly,  for  whom 


long,  costly  illness  is  a  constant  threat  and 
nightmare. 

In  reading  the  Senate  Committee  report  on 
aging,  I  was  particularly  Impressed  by  one 
piece  of  testimony  that  came  from  your  own 
Patrlda  Carter,  director  of  the  Hudson 
Oulld's  Consumer  Information  Project.  She 
told  of  asking  a  group  of  retired  people— 
whose  average  income  Is  •  100  a  month — how 
they  manage  on  so  little  money.  "What  do 
you  do?"  she  asked.  And  the  reply  was,  "We 
don't  do.  We  dont  go  out.  We  dont  buy 
clothes.  We  dont  eat  In  restaurants.  We 
don't  eat  a  lot." 

The  question  that  properly  concerns  this 
conference  Is  one  of  sxirvlvsl,  how  to  Insure 
that  our  eldvly  citizens  get  enough  to  eat. 
not  "a  lot,"  but  enough  food  for  three  nutri- 
tionally adequate  meals  a  day. 

It  Lb  shocking  that  the  federally  funded 
meals  program,  which  has  provided  at  least 
one  solid  meal  a  day  at  low  cost  for  hundreds 
of  elderly  at  the  Pulton  Senior  Center  and 
Henry  Street  Settlement,  should  be  allowed 
to  lapse.  I  wUl  support  all  efforU  to  psss 
legislation,  such  as  the  Pepper  blU.  which 
would  guarantee  federal  money  on  a  long- 
range  basis  to  maintain  nutrition  programs. 

On  an  interim  basis.  It  nuty  be  possible 
to  keep  the  home  delivered  meal  program 
going  on  under  the  new  amendments  to  the 
Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1904  Sec  lOh  of  the  Act 
provides: 

"Subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  in  the 
regulations  issued  pursuant  to  this  act, 
members  of  an  eligible  household  who  are 
sixty  years  of  age  or  over  or  an  elderly  per- 
son and  his  spouse  may  use  coupons  Issued 
to  them  to  purchase  meals  prepared  for  and 
delivered  to  them  by  a  political  subdivision 
or  by  a  private  non-profit  organization  .  . 
provided,  that  household  members  or  elderly 
persons  to  whom  meals  are  delivered  are 
housebound,  feeble,  physically  handicapped, 
or  otherwise  disabled  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  unable  to  adequately  prepare  all  their 
meals." 

Regulations  have  not  yet  tieen  promulgated 
to  implement  this  section  but  presvmiably 
it  wlU  allow  the  meals-on-wheels  part  of 
these  programs  to  continue  operation  by 
charging  the  recipient  the  actual  oost  of  the 
delivered  meals,  payable  In  food  stamps.  All 
agencies  which  serve  hot  meals  to  senior 
citizens  should  be  actively  involved  in  im- 
plementing this  part  of  the  program. 

The  FtxKt  Stamp  Program  leglalaUon  passed 
by  the  last  session  of  Congrw  Is  onerous 
and  repressive  in  many  aspects,  particularly 
in  its  work  requirements,  but  it  doea  provide 
a  significant  source  of  food  for  the  needy. 
In  New  Tork  City,  participation  by  the  el- 
derly In  the  Pood  Stamp  Program  Is  far  from 
what  it  should  l>e.  and  I  have  Just  been  in- 
formed by  the  head  of  the  program  that  two 
evening  centers  for  processing  at  food  stamp 
applications  are  being  shut  down  on  the 
Lower  Blast  Side  because  of  under-utlllxatlon. 

The  city  has  made  a  major  effort  to  recruit 
elderly  people  into  the  program,  and  special 
recognition  should  be  given  to  the  work  of 
the  West  Side  Food  Stamp  Task  Porce.  which 
has  joined  together  many  West  Side  private 
agencies  in  an  effort  to  recruit  elderly  people 
to  the  program  and  make  their  facilitlee 
available  for  that  purpoee. 

However,  large  numbers  of  elderly  people 
who  desperately  need  food  will  be  left  out 
unless  and  until  an  easier  ntethod  of  certifi- 
cation is  used  to  get  them  into  the  program. 

Specifically.  I  believe  we  need  a  self- 
declaration,  at  least  for  the  elderly,  which 
can  be  maUed  to  the  Dept.  of  Social  Servloes 
by  individuals  who  are  in  need.  The  federal 
government  has  constantly  turned  down  the 
dty  on  iU  request  for  a  self-declaration — 
thU  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  on  Sept.  16. 
1070  Asst.  Sec.  of  Agriculture  Richard  Lynder 
publldy  announced  that  the  department 
would  be  issuing  guidelines  for  a  self-oertlfl- 


catlon  method.  Those  guidelines  have  ikot 
been  fortheomlng. 

I  will  make  every  effort  in  Congress  to  see 
to  It  that  an  easier  method  of  certlflcatlon 
can  be  allowed,  at  least  for  the  elderly  but 
preferably  for  all  who  want  to  participate  In 
the  program.  This  oould  also  be  accomplished 
by  regulation  of  the  Dept.  of  Agriculture, 
and  I  am  writing  to  See.  ot  Agricult«ue 
Hardin  requesting  that  he  do  so. 

Secondly,  the  amount  of  money  that 
elderly  people  are  entitled  to — 928  a  month — 
Is  Inadequate  for  their  needs.  Secretary 
Hardin  has  t>een  anthorlzed  by  Congrees  to 
Increase  the  138  a  month  to  reflect  rises  in 
the  cost  of  living,  and  that  Is  the  very  least 
he  should  do. 

However,  I  feel  that  the  figure  should  be 
Increased  so  that  poor  people  can  purchase 
at  least  enough  food  for  the  socalied  "low 
coet  diet"  which  provides  9134  a  month  for 
a  family  of  four,  as  opposed  to  the  bare  sur- 
vival socalied  nutritionally  adequate  diet, 
the  present  basis  for  the  amount  of  stam.pe 
to  which  each  p>oor  family  is  entitled.  I  am 
making  that  demand  on  Secretary  Hardin, 
and  I  urge  you  all  to  do  the  same. 

If  a  major  effort  is  made,  the  food  stamp 
program — with  ease  of  access  for  partl'^pa- 
tion,  with  a  sufficient  numiier  of  banks  sell- 
ing stamps,  and  with  aU  stores  redeeming 
stamps— can  help  meet  the  nutritional  needs 
of  the  elderly  and  the  poor.  I  pledge  my  sup- 
port to  the  West  Side  Food  Stamp  Task  Porce 
in  working  to  get  people  into  the  program, 
and  I  pledge  to  work  in  Congrees  to  Improve 
nutritional  programs. 


Washinotok ,  D.C.,  January  27. 1971. 
Hon.  CurroBO  HuuitN, 
Secretory  of  AgricxUture, 
Departmtnt  of  Agriculture, 
WaaMnffton,  DO. 

DxAS  Mx.  SBCxrrAST:  Despite  the  desperate 
need  for  better  nutrition  among  low  Income 
groups  and  the  elderly,  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram in  New  Tork  City  Is  seriously  under- 
uUllzed.  Of  750.000  eligible  persons,  only  an 
esUmated  160,000  have  applied. 

According  to  information  I  have  received, 
a  major  reason  for  this  underutUlzatlon  is 
the  personal  registration  and  complicated 
forms  required  to  process  applications.  This 
create*  a  special  problem  for  the  elderly,  not 
only  because  they  regard  the  questions  asked 
as  an  Invasion  of  privacy  and  demeaning,  but 
because  many  find  it  physically  difficult  to 
register  in  person,  particularly  during  In- 
clement weather. 

The  solution,  I  believe,  is  to  replace  this 
procedure  with  a  self -declaration  that  can  be 
mailed  to  the  Dept.  of  Social  Services  in  New 
Tork  City,  or  another  appropriate  agency,  by 
individuals  in  need. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Richard 
Lynder  pubUcly  announced  on  September  16, 
1070  that  guldellnea  for  self -certification 
would  be  Issued,  but  none  liavs  been  forth- 
coming I  would  urge  you  to  avoid  any  fur- 
ther delay  and  to  take  this  step  which  would 
make  more  food  available  to  millions  of  un- 
demouiisbed  Americans. 

I  also  believe  that  the  present  t28  a  month 
celling  on  food  stamps  for  the  elderly  is  to- 
tally inadequate.  This  figure  should  be  in- 
creased so  that  poor  people  can  purchase  at 
least  enough  food  for  the  socalied  "low  oo«t 
diet"  which  provides  $134  a  month  for  a 
family  of  four. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Pt"  *  S.  Aazuo, 
Member  of  Congrat. 


OUR  ENVIRONMENT— OUR  FOR- 
ESTRY PROGRESS— OUR  AMER- 
ICA IN  THE  YEARS  AHEAD 

(Mr.  FUQUA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  ills  remarks  at  this 
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point  In  the  Ricord,  and  to  include  ex- 
Mneous  material.) 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
„(*'  of  January  18,  1971,  the  Forest 
Service  of  the  U.S,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture held  its  annual  RJP.  <i  D.  meet- 

mi. 

During  this  week  the  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service.  Edward  P.  Cliff,  and  his 
Washington  ofiQce  staff  meet  with  the 
nine  regional  foresters,  10  forest  and 
fjnge  experiment  station  directors  and 
two  State  and  private  forestry  area  di- 
rectors from  all  parts  of  the  Nation.  The 
nieeting  focused  on  "Where  Do  We  Stand 
Today?"  and  "Where  Do  We  Go  Prom 
Here?"  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Hardin 
and  Assistant  Secretary  Cowden  ad- 
dressed the  group  at  its  initial  session. 

On  Thursday  evening,  January  21.  the 
group  held  its  annual  stag  dinner  at  the 
Twin  Bridges,  Marriott  Motel.  Secretary 
Hardin  attended  the  reception  prior  to 
the  dinner. 

The  dean  of  the  Florida  congressional 
ddegation,  the  Honorable  Robeet  L.  F. 
"Bob"  SncKS,  was  the  speaker  for  this 
occasion. 

Introducing  the  speaker.  Chief  Ed 
Cliff  told  of  Bob's  30  years  of  dedicated 
efforts  and  accomplishments  in  the  field 
of  conservation  and  forestry. 

Mr.  SncKS,  in  opening  his  talk,  men- 
tioned the  interest  and  cooperation  of 
Secretary  Hardin,  Under  Secretary  Phil 
Campbell,  BiU  Oalbralth,  the  Deputy 
Under  Secretary,  and  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Cowden  in  forest  matters.  Bill  Oal- 
bralth. a  psist  national  commander  of 
the  American  Legion,  and  Dr.  Cowden 
were  on  the  rostrum  along  with  oflQcials 
of  other  bureaus  of  the  U8DA. 

Bob  SncKs'  speech  to  this  distinguished 
audience  representing  all  50  States  and 
Puerto  Rico  is  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  every  American,  both  for  Its  advice 
and  counsel  on  environmental  and  for- 
estry problems  and  activities,  and  for  its 
look  at  ova  America  of  the  future. 
The  speech  follows: 

Spkxcb  or  CONOkJtesMAN  Bob  Sikxs 
I  am  glad  to  meet  with  people  like  Ed 
Cliff  and  Milt  Bryan  and  with  all  of  you 
who  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  pres- 
ent sound  status  of  America's  very  impor- 
tant forestry  program.  Ed  has  done  outstand- 
ing work  as  Chief  of  the  Porest  Service.  Milt 
li,  of  coxrrse,  your  missionary  to  Capitol  Hill, 
and  I  will  be  first  to  state  there  are  many 
areas  where  missionaries  to  the  Congress 
•re  needed.  He  has  done  the  Job  so  well  for 
10  long  that  the  average  newcomer  thinks 
Mnt  is  one  of  the  senior  Congressmen  and 
finds  It  hard  to  understand  that  he  isn't  as- 
signed an  office  and  staff  on  Capitol  Hill. 

I  have  been  very  closely  associated  with 
forestry  and  with  the  development  of  legis- 
lation to  lm{MX>ve  forestry  in  America  for 
•ome  30  years,  and  I  feel  at  home  with  this 
group.  I  know  enough  to  believe  that  the 
Porest  Service  should  stay  where  it  is  and 
has  been  since  1906,  and  that  It  should  not 
be  shifted  to  another  Department  of  govern- 
ment with  the  confusion  which  would  at- 
tend such  a  change. 

I  know  enough  about  forestry  to  feel  that 
It  Is  time  for  renewed  emphasis  on  sound 
new  forestry  programs  such  as  a  forestry 
incentive  program.  New  forestry  legislation 
has  tended  to  be  overlooked  and  bypassed  in 
the  emphasis  on  other  programs  and  other 
activities  In  recent  years.  I  propoee  that  we 
start  now  to  modernise  forestry  legislation 
and  In  this  we  shall  need  your  help  and  yo\ir 
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advice.  You  are  the  experts.  I  v<dunteer  my 
Bervioee. 

There  is  another  aspect  to  your  work  in 
forestry.  There  is  new  focus  on  environ- 
mental problems.  Because  of  this  factor 
alone,  your  responsibilities  in  this  decade  are 
gfolng  to  be  more  serious  than  ever  before 
and  oertalnly  among  the  most  chAllenglng 
In  the  country.  You  have  an  important  part 
In  the  task  of  helping  to  solve  what  could 
very  well  be  the  number  one  task  of  the 
nation — that  of  maintaining  and  improving 
the  quality  of  life  for  all  Americans. 

The  Nation  has  awakened  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  environmental  problem,  but  not 
as  fully  to  the  Importance  of  forestry  gen- 
erally. The  question  is:  Can  we  mobilize  the 
necessary  talents,  and,  more  Important,  the 
necessary  will,  to  meet  the  material  needs 
of  a  growing  Nation,  to  solve  our  environ- 
mental problems,  and  to  combine  this  with 
a  stronger  forestry  program?  A  good  share  of 
the  answers  to  tills  question  rests  with  you. 
It's  going  to  take  more  than  wortls  and 
policies  to  do  such  a  Job.  It's  going  to  take  a 
lot  ol  hard  work,  dedication,  sacrifice,  and 
skilled  leadership.  It  will  take  all  this  to 
provide  Amtirlcans  with  clean  air  and  water, 
adequate  housing,  improved  standards  of  liv- 
ing, relief  from  noise  pollution,  plenty  of 
open  space  and  outdoor  recreation  opportu- 
nities, an  abundant  food  supply,  and  aU  the 
other  elemente  which  go  to  make  up  a  qual- 
ity environment. 

Fortunately,  I  dont  think  there's  any 
other  group  more  aware  of  the  difficulties 
and  conflicts  In  solving  these  problems. 
You  know  what  Is  Involved  in  trying  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  burgeoning  population  from 
a  fixed  land  and  resoxirce  base.  You  know  it 
can  be  done  only  by  making  the  best 
poesiljle  use  of  all  our  reeourcee.  And  that's 
something  in  which  the  Porest  Service,  the 
originator  of  the  concept  of  multiple  use 
management,  U  expert. 

As  a  matter  of   fact,  the  Porest   Servioe 
has   had   65   years   worth  of  exp>erlenoe   In 
solving  environmental  problems.  It  admin- 
isters 187  million  acres  of  land  which  can 
be    managed    ae    a   model    for   the   Nation. 
Through  its  cooperative  efforts  with  State 
forestry    agencies    and    individuals    it    in- 
fluences management  of  almost  one-third  of 
the  Nation's  land;  two-thirds  of  the  agen- 
cy's research  effort  related  directly  to  the 
environment.  Who  coiUd  be  t>etter  qualified 
to  lead  the  Nation's  efforts  to  regain  and 
maintain  a  quality  environment?  You  men 
lead  the  Porest  Service,  and  that  puts  you 
directly  where  the  action  is  in  the  Seventies. 
I've  been  particularly  pleased  to  note  in 
the  past  year  the  reemphaals  the  Porest  Serv- 
ice has  been  giving  its  environmental  quality 
eBoTta.   I'm   spealtlng,  for  example,   of  the 
farsighted  and  far-reaching  objectives  and 
policy  statements  issued  by  the  Service  in 
"Framework  for  the  Put\ire."  These  objec- 
tives set  some  important  goals.  I  understand 
the  past  year  has  also  seen  a  lot  of  thinking, 
research,  Emd  plain  hard  work  go  into  com- 
prehensive plans  for  management  of  the  Na- 
tional Forests,  for  expanding  research,  and 
for  renewed  efforts  to  achieve  better  man- 
agement of  the  Iturge  segment  of  otir  forest 
lands  in  non-lndustrlal  private  ownwshlp. 
All  of  these  are  needed  to  translate  these 
goals  into  programs  of  action  on  the  ground. 
I've  taken  note  of  some  of  the  Innovative 
Ideas  the  Porest  Service  is  trying  out  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  the  Seventiee — such  things 
as    multi-functional    and    inter-dlscipllnary 
concepts    of    management    plstnnlng;    Inte- 
grated land  use  plans  for  wide  areas;   re- 
fresher courses  in  ecoeystem  planning   for 
top-  and  middle-level  management. 

But  most  of  all,  I've  been  pleased  to  note 
the  way  the  Forest  Servioe  has  been  willing 
to  take  a  bard,  cold  look  at  itself  and  its 
resource  management  programs — to  admit 
that  theee  programs  have  not  been  In  proper 
balance  and  to  determine  to  do  the  top 
quality   resource   management   Job   that   Is 


needed.  Chief  Cliff  has  stressed  to  you  bis 
determination  that  the  Forest  Service  shall 
achieve  balance  in  its  programs  and  that 
none  of  the  goods  or  services  provided  by 
the  National  Forests  shall  be  produced  at 
the  expense  of  futiire  generations.  I  applaud 
his  position,  as  I  am  sure  you  all  do. 

I  know  that  Chief  Cliff  has  asked  for  un- 
derstanding and  support  from  every  Forest 
Service  employee  to  achieve  this  balanced 
program.  He  has  asked  you  all  to  recognise 
that  to  meet  the  Porest  Service  goals  for  pro- 
duction with  better  balance  and  higher  qual- 
ity will  require  that  all  of  you  embrace  this 
singleness  of  purpose.  The  Forest  Servioe  has 
always  been  known  for  the  high  quality  and 
dedication  of  its  employees.  And  with  the 
leadership  qualities  I  see  in  this  room  to- 
night, I  have  no  doubts  that  Ed  Cliff  will  re- 
ceive the  support  he  needs  and  that  the 
Forest  Service  will  achieve  its  stoted  goals 
with  a  balanced  resource  management  pro- 
gram for  the  Seventies. 

Now,  let's  look  a  little  fxirther.  Let's  look 
at  the  far  horlacms.  We  are  passing  through 
serious  and  sometimes  dangerous  times. 
There  have  been  occasions  when  we  were 
perilously  close  to  having  national  policy 
made  in  the  streets  by  riots,  by  demonstra- 
tions, and  by  strikes.  If  this  should  ever  oc- 
cur, anarchy  will  have  seized  the  reins  In 
America  and  the  great  traditions  which  we 
have  known  as  a  nation  will  be  gone  forever. 
It  is  time  for  an  exercise  of  responsibility 
and  this  is  not  a  job  Just  for  the  government 
in  Washington.  Something  essential  to  na- 
tional preservation  may  be  slipping  away 
from  us.  It  Is  time  to  rally  bclilnd  the  ban- 
ner of  America's  traditions,  time  to  stop  ap- 
pealing to  men's  weaknesses  and  start  ap- 
pealing to  their  strengths.  Instead  of  excus- 
ing ourselves  or  blaming  the  government  for 
every  ill  or  demanding  the  government  cor- 
rect every  problem,  we  must  accept  the  re- 
sponsibilities that  righUy  belong  to  the  In- 
dividual. It  is  time  to  stand  up  and  speak 
out  for  America. 

Believe  me,  there  are  nearly  300  years  of 
history  back  of  us  which  attest  to  the  fact 
that  America  is  right  and  that  the  crltiea 
are  wrong;  tliat  America  will  endure  when 
the  critics  are  forgotten;  that  the  loudmouth 
crowd,  most  of  whom  have  nothing  to  offer 
in  place  of  what  they  are  trying  to  destroy, 
will  also  soon  be  forgotten.  What  will  be  re- 
memtjered  is  that  America  has  done  more  for 
its  people  and  more  for  the  people  of  the 
world  than  any  other  Nation  under  heaven: 
that  America  offers  opporttinlties  for  thoae 
who  are  willing  to  work  for  them  and  that 
are  greater  than  opportunities  anywhere  else 
In  the  world. 

There  are  some  who  are  builders,  some  who 
are  wreckers,  and  some  who  are  neither.  It 
is  time  to  be  builders — and  here  we  pride 
ourselves  that  we  are — btillders  for  tomor- 
row's America. 

I  like  to  feel  here  tonight  that  I  am  look- 
ing, not  at  problems  which  beset  the  Nation's 
Capital,  but  at  a  land  of  promise,  a  land  of 
opportunity  which  stretches  from  coast  to 
coast  and  which  embraces  all  of  the  mag- 
nificent areas  which  constitute  this  land — 
that  I  am  looking,  not  at  a  people  who  are 
suppliants  of  government,  but  at  people  who 
seek  opportunity  and  who  see  In  this  land 
the  greatest  of  all  opportunities;  a  Nation 
where  great  goals  can  be  set  and  achieved;  a 
Nation  where  people  see  and  appreciate  the 
greatness  of  America,  and  a  land  whose  cit- 
izenry will  not  stand  idly  by  and  see  our 
greatnees  despoiled  and  lost — a  land  of 
builders. 


WAR  POWERS  OF  CONGRESS  AND 
THE  PRESIDENT  NEED  TO  BE 
SPELLED  OUT 

(Mr.  DULSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcobs.) 
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Mr.  DULfiKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
Introducing  legislation  aimed  at  spelling 
out  the  war  powers  of  the  Congress  and 
the  President. 

I  have  been  concerned  for  some  time 
about  the  progress  of  events  in  Indo- 
china. I  am  particularly  disturbed  about 
the  current  heavily  censored  activities 
which  appear  to  skirt  the  Intent  of  con- 
gressional limitations  on  n.S.  combat 
participation. 

Congress  already  has  restricted  combat 
activities  m  Indochina,  but  quite  appar- 
ently we  did  not  go  far  enough. 

To  simply  restrict  use  of  ground  troops 
in  specified  areas  leaves  a  loophole  and 
an  opportunity  for  technically  dilTerent 
operations  which  still  result  in  compara- 
ble U.8.  participation  in  violation  of 
congressional  Intent. 

Over  most  of  the  years  of  our  Nation's 
history,  the  responsibility  for  putting  our 
tro<H3s  into  combat  has  been  under  the 
coDtrol  and  supervision  of  the  Congress. 
However,  in  recent  years.  Chief  Execu- 
tives have  been  taking  the  initiative, 
moving  on  their  own  and  then  belatedly 
letting  Congress  know  how  they  have 
committed  U.S.  manpower. 

CLAUrr  PBBSIDKKmAI.  POWU 

It  te  my  firm  conviction  that  the  Chief 
Executive  should  have  the  power  to  com- 
mit our  troops  to  combat  only  when  our 
Nation  is  under  attack  or  In  clear  danger 
of  attack. 

I  recognize  that  there  can  be  extraor- 
dtaary  and  emergency  circumstances 
ttiait  could  arise  demanding  near-Instan- 
taneous reaction  on  the  part  of  the  Chief 
Executive.  However,  this  is  not  ordinarily 
the  case  because  usually  there  are  suffi- 
cient warnings  and  intelligence  on  po- 
tential dangers  to  our  national  security. 

If,  however,  such  extraordinary  and 
emergency  circumstances  should  arise, 
then  the  Presidenit  should  be  required  to 
inform  the  Congress  immediately  in  de- 
tail, both  as  to  the  circumstances  and  to 
the  extent  of  the  reaction. 

CXu-  forefathers,  m  wrltmg  the  UJS. 
Constitution,  made  it  clear  that  the 
power  to  declare  war  rests  with  Congreas. 
I  believe  that  Congress  needs  to  reaffirm 
this  power  through  legislative  action  In 
spelling  out  In  the  greatest  detaU  pos- 
sible exactly  the  circumstances  and  pro- 
cedures under  which  a  Chief  Executive 
can  act. 

TAXLirtM  TO  CONStrLT  CXJNOKISS 

In  the  present  circumstances  in  Indo- 
china it  is  quite  evident  and  greatly  dis- 
turbing to  me  that  the  administration 
has  not  consulted  with  the  CongrcM 
about  the  commitments  that  already 
have  been  made. 

Indeed,  the  manner  In  which  the  cur- 
rent Far  East  circumstances  have  de- 
veloped raises  real  doubt  in  my  mind 
whether  the  preliminary  facts  even  were 
made  available  to  our  Chief  Executive 
before  it  was  too  late  for  him  to  reverse 
D.S.  participation. 

I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  therefore  would  not 
expect  to  be  kept  informed  in  continu- 
ing detail  on  these  matters.  But  I  do  feel 
the  Integrity  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  properly  need  and  are  entitled 
to  be  Informed  Is  being  questioned  by 


the  distini>ing  reluctance  of  the  admin- 
istration to  inform  them  on  essential 
details. 

With  regard  to  Indochina,  I  feel  we 
have  two  pnme  concerns  as  we  withdraw 
in  orderly  fashion.  First,  we  must  work 
for  the  safe  return  of  the  prisoners  of 
war.  and  second,  we  must  work  for  the 
safe  return  of  all  remaining  XJS.  forces. 

The  Joint  resolution  which  I  have  In- 
troditced  today  seeks  to  spell  out  in  care- 
ful detail  the  war  powers  of  the  Consress 
and  the  President. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  more 
evident  today  than  when  I  began  study - 
mg  and  analyzing  the  matter  several 
weeks  ago. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  tills  point  in  the  Record,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  Americas 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  ffuth  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 
Bom  on  a  farm  in  1869.  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright  gained  world  fame  as  the  archi- 
tect of  American  cities.  Wright's  design 
of  public  and  private  buildings  inspired 
a  new  awareness  and  appreciation  of  the 
design  and  functionality  of  structure  and 
made  the  skyscraper  a  new  and  perma- 
nent symbol  of  urban  America. 


THE  HOUSING  RIGHTS  ACT  OP 
1971 

(Mr.  BOB  WILSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord.) 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
today  Introducing  the  Housing  Rights 
Act  of  1971  which  is  designed  to  update 
Federal  guidelines  for  construction  of 
housing  bckcked  by  the  dollars  of  tax- 
payers. It  would  extend  a  uniform  code 
across  the  Nation,  aimed  at  preventing 
antiquated  building  codes,  or  restrictive 
labor  agreements,  from  blocking  the  use 
of  modern  construction  techniques. 

I  am  pleased  that  27  of  my  colleagues 
have  joined  me  in  submitting  this  much- 
needed  legislation  to  Congress.  This  is  a 
nonpartisan  effort  with  Members  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  oosponsoring  the 
bin. 

Hils  is  the  same  measure  that  14  of 
our  colleagues  cosponsored  with  me  when 
it  was  first  introduced  last  year. 

The  United  States  stands  today  on  the 
threshold  of  a  great  breakthrough  in 
housing  concepts.  We  are  phasing  out  of 
the  traditional  house  and  lot  concept  for 
mass  housing,  and  phasing  into  the  mul- 
tiple-dwelling unit,  carefully  designed  to 
give  maximum  living  sp>ace  and  modem 
conveniences.  New  building  techniques 
have  been  developed,  and  this  new,  now- 
type  housing  can  be  within  the  financial 
reach  of  young  families  Just  getting 
started,  families  moving  to  new  Jobs,  and 
the  aged,  whose  finances  are  limited. 

To  build  these  houses  we  must  use  mod- 
em methods.  Modular  housing,  prefab- 
rication  of  sections  and  fixtures,  and  pre- 
assembly  at  modem  plants  will  be  needed. 


My  bin  simply  provides  that  no  local 
codes  or  locally  made  labor  agreements 
will  be  used  to  block  the  construction  of 
federally  financed  housing.  It  provides 
recourse  In  the  courts  by  the  Attorney 
General. 

The  housing  of  the  1970's  will  differ  In 
form  and  concept  from  that  of  decades 
past.  We  now  need  to  bring  our  laws  up 
to  date  to  pwive  the  way  for  the  massive 
housing  program  our  country^ust  have 
during  this  decade  if  we  are  to  meet  our 
national  needs.  The  Federtil  role  in  hous- 
ing has  been  well  established  over  the 
past  30  years  through  the  public  housing 
and  loan  guarantee  programs.  Now  It  Is 
up  to  Uncle  Sam  to  clear  away  the  under- 
brush of  complex  local  laws  that  no 
longer  apply  to  today's  homebulldlng 
market. 

We  are  aware  that  this  legislation  Is  far 
reaching  and  may  be  more  than  Congress 
may  be  able  to  accept  at  one  time :  there- 
fore, if  this  should  be  the  case.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  accept  a  half  step,  but  very  re- 
luctantly, by  insisting  that  this  concept 
be  applied  to  the  Operation  Break- 
through program  which  is  aimed  at  dem- 
onstrating the  use  of  new  homebulldlng 
technology  in  major  areas  around  the 
country.  However,  I  must  emphasize  that 
those  of  us  who  have  sponsored  this  leg- 
islation are  hopeful  that  Congress  will 
move  quickly  this  year  to  pass  this  bill  so 
that  the  way  will  be  cleared  for  provid- 
ing the  much  needed  housing  In  our 
country. 


THE  EMERGENCY  EMPLOYMENT 
ACT  OP  1971 

(Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  will  begin  the  work  of  the 
92d  Congress  at  a  time  when  nearly  5 
milhon  of  our  fellow  Americans  are  job- 
less, and  the  rate  of  their  unemployment 
keeps  steadily  climbing.  Today,  the  sea- 
sonally adjusted  rate  of  unemployment 
In  this,  the  most  highly  Industrialized 
Nation  in  the  history  of  mankind,  stands 
at  6  percent,  the  highest  such  figure  In 
9  years. 

It  is  imperative  that  this  body  focus 
its  attention  on  the  desperate  need  of 
Americans — black  and  white,  young  and 
old,  blue  collar  and  white  collar,  profes- 
sionals and  the  unskilled — for  decent 
employment.  A  nation  which  turns  a 
deaf  ear  to  their  plight  should  take  little 
comfort  in  the  landing  of  men  on  the 
moon. 

Over  the  entire  year  just  concluded. 
1970.  an  average  of  more  than  4  million 
Americans  were  imemployed.  During 
1969,  in  comparison,  an  average  of  2.8 
million  Americans  were  out  of  work. 
These  figures  are  indeed  alarming — they 
represent  a  rise  in  the  unemployment 
rate  from  3.5  percent  in  1969  to  4.9  per- 
cent for  1970. 

Today  I  am  Introducing  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  of  1971,  a  5-year 
program  designed  to  assist  the  millions 
of  jobless  Americans  when  the  imem- 
ployment  rate  reaches  a  national  level 
of  4.5  percent  by  providing  useful  and 
needed  public  service  Jobs. 
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Under  my  proposed  legislation,  after 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  determines  the 
unemployment  rate  to  be  4.5  percent  or 
higher  for  3  consecutive  months,  he 
would  be  authorized  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  States,  local  governmental 
units,  public  and  private  nonprofit  agen- 
cies and  institutions  to  carry  out  useful 
public  service  employment  programs. 

The  bill  provides  for  this  purpose  $500 
million  when  national  unemployment 
averages  4.5  percent  for  3  consecutive 
months.  Additional  increments  of  $100 
million  are  authorized  for  each  Increase 
in  unemployment  of  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent for  3  consecutive  months.  However, 
these  funds  are  not  unlimited.  During  the 
first  year  of  operation,  the  total  funds  to 
be  allocated  under  the  bill  would  be  $750 
million,  and  in  any  following  year,  the 
limit  is  one  billion  dollars. 

In  the  91st  Congress,  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  which  I  chair  held 
2  days  of  hearings  on  comprehensive 
manpower  bills.  The  Senate  and  House 
subsequently  passed  a  broad  manpower 
and  training  bill  which  was  then  vetoed 
by  the  President.  Our  manpower  pro- 
grams do  need  to  be  examined  carefully 
by  this  Congress,  but  5  million  Jobless 
people  cannot  afford  to  wait  any  longer 
for  Congress  to  address  their  immediate 
problem.  I  intend  to  begin  hearings 
shortly  on  emergency  measures  to  pro- 
vide public  service  Jobs  and  wUl  conduct 
bearings  on  comprehensive  bills  later  In 
this  session. 

The  National  Commission  on  Technol- 
ogy, Automation,  and  Economic  Progress 
reports  that  there  are  5.3  million  poten- 
tial public  service  Jobs  In  such  fields  as 
education,  beautlfication,  welfare  and 
home  care,  public  protection,  medical 
and  health  services,  urban  renewal  and 
sanitation. 

In  its  study  of  public  service  Job  possi- 
bilities in  130  cities  with  a  population  of 
100,000  or  more,  the  W.  E.  Upjohn  Insti- 
tute reports  that  the  mayors  said  there 
were  280,000  potential  Jobs  which  could 
be  filled  by  a  public  service  employment 
program.  It  should  t>e  noted  that  of  this 
figure,  141,000  could  be  immediately 
filled  by  untrained  or  unskilled  unem- 
ployed persons,  while  the  remainder  re- 
quired some  sort  of  skilled  or  paraprofes- 
sional  workers. 

The  unemployment  statistics  in  this 
regard  revealed  that  it  is  not  solely  the 
unskilled  who  need  jobs,  but  also  the 
white-collar  workers.  The  unemployment 
rate  for  white-collar  workers,  3.7  percent. 
Is  the  highest  since  1958  when  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  began  a 
monthly  compilation  of  the  unemployed 
by  categories.  Among  these  white-collar 
workers,  the  rate  of  professional  and 
technical  workers  who  are  unemployed 
rose  from  2.4  percent  in  November  to  3 
percent  in  December  1970. 

Clearly,  all  categories  of  the  workforce 
find  unemployment  increasing  and  could 
benefit  from  a  public  service  Job  creation 
program.  For  those  who  say  that  public 
service  jobs  we  merely  make-work  pro- 
grams reminiscent  of  the  WPA,  I  would 
remind  them  that  our  Governors  and 
mayors  are  crying  out  for  Federal  assist- 
ance to  help  them  meet  the  need  for  im- 
proving community  services  in  such  vital 


fields  as  public  health  and  safety,  welfare 
suid  child  care,  and  conservation  and 
preservation  of  dwindling  natural  re- 
sources. This  Emergency  Employment 
Act,  therefore,  will  be  effective  in  two 
ways:  It  will  benefit  the  unemployed  by 
providing  useful  Jobs  at  decent  wages 
and  give  them  an  opportunity  to  serve 
their  community  while  simultaneously 
removing  them  from  unemployment 
rolls ;  and  it  will  also  provide  the  mayors 
and  Governors  with  a  pool  of  manpower 
to  deliver  urgently  needed  commimity 
services. 


THE    DEFAMATION    OF    MINORITY 
GROUPS  BY  MASS  MEDIA 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 22,  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  Jersey,  Hon.  Peter  W.  Roddio,  Jr., 
took  the  lead  in  reintroducing  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  88  which  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  Congress  sigainst 
production  and  distribution  of  films  that 
degrade  racial,  religious  and  ethnic 
groups.  Joining  him  as  sponsors,  besides 
myself,  were  almost  60  Members  of  this 
body  who  share  a  mutual  and  deep- 
seated  concern  over  this  intolerable  situ- 
ation which  has  been  perpetuated  by  our 
mass  media. 

When  I  appeared  at  hearings  held  by 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  Itist  September  to 
speak  in  favor  of  this  resolution,  I 
pointed  out  at  that  time  that  as  an 
American  and  the  son  of  Italian  immi- 
grants, I  was  only  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  innuendoes,  the  guilt-by-as- 
sociation techniques,  the  sick  Jokes,  and 
the  countless  other  vicious,  contempti- 
ble and  cruel  methods  employed  by  our 
mass  media  to  degrade  members  of  eth- 
nic and  minority  groups. 

It  is  high  time  that  a  halt  is  called  to 
the  scurrilous  portraits  of  ethnic  Amer- 
icans which  the  media  not  only  allow 
but  seem  to  encourage.  Everyone  knows 
that  Polish-Americans  are  no  less  lack- 
ing in  intelligence  than  other  Amerl- 
C£ms,  that  Italian  Americans  are  no  more 
hoods  and  crooks  than  other  Americans, 
Just  as  Mexican  Americans  are  no  lazier 
or  devious  than  the  rest  of  us. 

Such  inexcusable  slurs  upon  the  dig- 
nity and  integrity  of  ethnic  minorities 
are  not  only  an  affront  to  the  fimda- 
mental  American  concept  of  fair  play 
but  more  Importantly,  constitute  a  de- 
structive attack  upon  many  of  those  very 
individuals  who  have  contributed  in  last- 
ing and  tangible  ways  to  the  building  of 
this  Nation — a  nation  which  by  its  very 
definition  is  comprised  of  immigrants 
from  every  comer  of  the  globe. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  such  revered 
names  as  Christopher  Columbus,  the 
great  Italian  navigator  who  discovered 
America;  Dr.  Enrico  Fermi,  the  Italo- 
American  who  Is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  physicists  of  our  time  and  the 
father  of  nuclear  energy;  Gen.  Caslmlr 
Pulaski,  the  eminent  Polish  nobleman 
who  first  established  our  American  cav- 
alry and  give  his  life  for  our  freedom  in 


the  American  Revolutionary  War;  Thad- 
deus  Kosciusko,  the  Polish  patriot  who 
fought  in  our  Revolutionary  War  and  en- 
gineered the  fortification  of  West  Point; 
and  so  many  others  too  numerous  to 
mention  without  whose  contributions 
America,  the  greatest  democracy  on 
earth,  would  perhaps  never  have  fiour- 
ished. 

The  most  remarkable  aspect  of  Amer- 
ica is  its  diversity.  That  composite  of  cul- 
tures which  has  gone  into  the  making  of 
America  has  produced  one  of  the  richest, 
most  exciting,  most  vital  societies  in  his- 
tory. It  is  from  this  diversity  that  the 
greatness  of  America  springs,  and  it  is 
the  triumph  of  America  that,  out  of  such 
diversity,  has  come  that  mingling  of  tra- 
ditions, temperament,  and  cultures  which 
personifies  the  American  Union. 

Assimilatimi  does  not  necessarily  re- 
quire elimination  of  ethnic  attributes, 
however.  Much  of  the  ethnic  flavor  in- 
troduced by  thousands  of  immigrants  is 
of  a  lasting  and  enduring  nature,  and 
the  people  from  faraway  lands  change 
America,  even  as  America  changes  them. 

It  is  a  tragic  commentary  upon  our 
times  that  those  ethnic  groups  and  mi- 
norities who  have  managed  to  retain  a 
vestige  of  their  original  national  iden- 
tity— while  at  the  same  time  assimilating 
the  best  concepts  of  democratic  society — 
should  be  made  to  suffer  most  acutely  by 
motion  pictures  and  television  programs 
which  demean  their  identity. 

Italian- Americans,  Polish- Americans, 
Greek-Americans,  Mexican-Americans, 
black  Americans,  and  members  of  every 
other  minority  and  ethnic  group,  who  by 
their  vigor  and  pride  have  contributed  so 
much  to  America's  strength  and  great- 
ness— have  every  right  to  be  free  from 
the  harm  directed  at  them  by  thought- 
less panderers  of  hatred  and  discord. 
Every  minority  group  is  Justifiably  proud 
of  its  ancestry,  its  accomplishments,  and 
its  contributions  to  the  advancement  of 
world  civilization.  When  we  destroy  this 
pride  in  self — we  destroy  the  very  qual- 
ity Americans  possess  that  has  made 
America  great. 

For  too  long  the  intolerable  situation 
of  defaming  minority  groups  in  mass 
media  has  been  allowed  to  exist,  and  the 
time  is  long  overdue  for  the  movie  and 
television  industries  to  do  much  more 
than  the  little  they  have  done  In  the 
past  to  eliminate  the  discord,  racial 
strife,  and  hatred  they  are  peddling,  and 
to  reunite  our  country  and  rededicate 
us  to  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  in  which 
our  Founding  Fathers  established  our 
great  democracy. 

I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  this  reso- 
lution has  not  been  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  censuring  the  motion  picture 
and  television  industries.  We  all  know 
that  they  are  fully  protected  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  which  guarantee  the  free- 
doms they  enjoy,  but  at  the  same  time,  a 
serious  question  has  been  raised  In  the 
minds  of  millions  of  Americans  about  the 
abuse  of  their  privilege  of  informing  the 
public  and  disseminating  Information 
and  news. 

We  see  today  on  our  college  campuses 
frustration  and  mlstmderstandlng.  We 
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see  racial  disorder  in  all  of  the  large  cities 
of  America,  and  we  find  ourselves  more 
divided  today  than  at  any  time  In  the 
history  of  our  country.  I  charge  that  the 
reason  this  is  happening  is  because  the 
press,  radio,  and  television  have  been 
derelict  in  their  responsibility  to  help 
create  a  society  In  which  people  are 
proud  to  make  a  contribution  to  their 
country,  and  are  proud  to  respect  their 
own  heritage  and  their  Institutions.  In 
America  the  lack  of  respect  that  exists 
today  for  fakmily.  for  the  church,  and  for 
o\a  Institutions,  has  undermined  our  so- 
ciety and  has  caused  a  serious  decline  in 
the  esprit  de  corps  of  our  people  as  well 
as  our  confidence  in  the  direction  our 
Nation  is  taking.  This  situation  con- 
tinues to  exist  because  we  have  per- 
mitted the  mass  media  to  rtdicxile  and  to 
stereotype  our  minority  groups  by  using 
such  repugnant  words  as  "wop,"  "kike," 
"nigger,"  and  "polack." 

When  such  derogatory  terminology  is 
used,  it  can  only  encourage  dissension, 
euid  as  a  result,  today  we  have  blacks 
fighting  whites,  and  one  ethnic  group 
pitted  against  another.  The  day  of  reck- 
oning is  Anally  upon  us.  Mass  media  must 
evaluate  its  policies  and  honestly  answer 
these  questions:  Are  they  causing  con- 
fusion and  frustraUon?  Are  they  abusing 
their  privilege  and  responsibility  of  In- 
forming the  people?  Are  they  encourag- 
ing the  type  of  struggle  that  pits  one 
human  being  against  another  simply 
because  of  their  racial  or  ethnic  origin? 

The  power  of  the  press,  television,  and 
motion  pictures  over  mass  behavior  and 
public  attitudes  Is  manifested  in  many 
ways.  This  "power"  was  recognized  many 
decades  ago,  even  before  the  advent  of 
televlsloa  and  motion  pictxires,  when 
Napoleon  I  said: 

Three  hoeUle  newspaper*  are  more  to  be 
feared  »*">"  a  Uxousand  bayonets. 

And  even  more  recently,  our  Vice  Pres- 
ident, Spiro  Agnkw,  Is  quoted  as  saying : 

Tbe  powers  of  the  networks  (are)  equal  to 
that  ...  of  local,  state,  and  federal  govern- 
ments all  combined. 

Such  statements  are  good  indications 
of  the  vast  power  of  today's  media  to 
Influence  public  attitudes. 

With  open  conflict  aind  mistrust  all 
over  the  world.  It  is  imperative  that  the 
leaders  who  help  to  mold  and  develop 
public  opinion  in  the  United  States  as- 
sume the  responsibility  for  creating 
unity  here  at  home  so  that  we  can  be- 
come strong  and  united  as  a  nation  to 
meet  our  obligations  abroad.  We  must 
show  the  world  that  our  democracy  has 
real  meaning,  that  we  are  a  nation  of 
nations,  that  we  revere  and  respect  our 
Institutions,  and  that  we  are  ready  to 
defend  ourselves  and  our  principles  of 
democracy  anywhere  in  the  world. 

I  want  to  commend  and  congratulate 
Congressman  Roddjo  for  his  insight  in 
recognizing  this  serious  problem  and  for 
taking  the  lead  in  offering  this  resolu- 
tion as  a  means  by  which  Congress  can 
speak  out  forcibly  on  behalf  of  our  eth- 
nic groups  and  our  minority  groups 
which  have  contributed  so  much  to  the 
greatness  of  this  country,  and  which,  in 
return,  deserve  nothing  less  than  its 
respect. 


There  Is  no  doubt  that  those  individ- 
uals who  control  the  media  are  to  a 
great  extent  aUiusing  the  protection  of 
the  first  amendment,  and  In  so  doing, 
they  are  undermining  the  very  principle 
of  respect  for  individual  rights  which  Is 
guaranteed  to  every  American  as  his 
birthright. 

I,  therefore,  urge  that  this  bill  receive 
the  immediate  attention  of  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, where  it  has  been  referred  for 
consideration,  to  the  end  that  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  88  may  be  favor- 
ably reported,  and  the  Congress  may 
then  go  on  record  as  vigorously  oppos- 
ing all  defamatory  activity  directed 
against  America's  dedicated  minority 
groups  by  the  mass  media  in  the  United 
States.         

PROTBCTINa  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

(Mr.  O'HARA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr  OHARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress has  taken  great  strides  in  enacting 
legislation  to  protect  the  environment. 
The  Clean  Air  Act,  the  Water  Quality 
Improvement  Act,  the  Environmental 
Qiiality  Education  Act,  the  creation  of  a 
number  of  new  national  parks  were 
among  the  measures  enacted  by  the  91st 
Congress  in  the  field  of  conservation  of 
natural  resources  and  the  preservation 
of  our  environment. 

Today,  my  dlstingxiished  colleague 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dtnckli.)  and  I  are 
introducing  legislation  which  we  thli^c 
will  be  an  important  addition  to  the 
package  of  environmental  protection 
bills  which  I  am  confident  will  be  en- 
acted by  the  92d  Congress. 

This  legislation  is  quite  specific  in 
intent.  It  is  aimed  at  those  manufac- 
turers and  businesses  who  pollute  the 
environment  while  producing  products 
for  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

We  should  recognize  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  In  the  position  of  sub- 
sidizing pollution  by  Federal  contractors. 
It  is  time  that  the  Federal  Government 
Instead  used  the  full  economic  weight  of 
Its  multibillion  dollar  contracts  to  require 
firms  to  stop  polluting  the  environment. 

The  Federal  Government  is,  undls- 
putably.  the  Nation's  largest  purchaser 
of  goods  and  services  from  private  enter- 
prise. The  General  Services  Administra- 
tion informs  me  that  it  enters  into  some 
700,000  procurement  contracts  annually. 
The  Defense  Department  reports  more 
than  250,000  contract  "actions"  amount- 
ing to  $10,000  or  more. 

I  did  a  spot  check  in  Michigan  last  year 
and  discovered  that  of  some  50  firms 
which  the  State  water  resources  com- 
mission says  have  inadequate  water  pol- 
lution control,  28  were  Federal  contrac- 
tors. Of  10  firms  charged  by  the  Federal 
Government  with  contaminating  our 
lakes  and  rivers  with  mercury,  two  held 
Federal  contracts  at  the  time  the  charges 
were  filed  and  three  others  had  held  con- 
tracts in  the  past. 

There  is  no  data  on  a  nationwide  basis, 
but  I  believe  the  Michigan  figures  are  In- 
dicative of  the  extent  of  the  problem. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  we  intro- 
duce today  uses  a  well  established  and 
proven  principle  as  a  useful  tool  in  pro- 
tecting our  environment.  The  principle 
is  the  one  by  which  ttie  Walsh- Healey 
Act,  the  Davia-Bacon  Act.  and  the  Serv- 
ice Contractors  Act  require  Federal  con- 
tractors to  meet  certain  wage  and  work- 
place standards  if  they  wish  to  do  busi- 
ness with  the  Government. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  logical  and 
effective  way  of  approaching  the  prob- 
lems of  pollution  of  the  environment,  of 
water  and  air,  and  of  damage  to  fish- 
eries and  wildlife  resources  would  be  to 
simply  require  that  those  who  wish  to 
perform  Federal  contracts  must  agree, 
as  a  part  of  their  contract  undertaking, 
that  they  will  abide  by  all  existing  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  environmental  pro- 
tection measures  in  the  performance  of 
that  contract.  The  enforcement  would  be 
withholding  of  payments  under  the  con- 
tract awards  those  who  refuse  to  comply 
with  laws  and  regulations  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  environment. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  my  bill  will  be  a 
cureall,  but  it  will  at  least  avoid  the 
Intolerable  situation  in  which  illegal  en- 
vironmental pollution  or  damage  to  fish- 
eries and  wildlife  resources  is  resulting 
from  the  performance  of  a  contract  let 
by  the  Government  itself. 
In  brief  the  legislation  provides  that: 
All  contractors  hired  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  perform  work  in  excess 
of  $10,000  must  pledge,  as  part  of  the 
contract,  that  they  will  comply  with  all 
local.  State,  and  Federal  regulations 
against  environmental  pollution  and  any 
additional  standards  or  regulations 
which  the  Administrator  of  the  E^vlron- 
-mental  Protection  Agency  may  deem 
proper. 

Any  Federal  contractor  who  breaks  his 
pledge  and  pollutes  must  take  all  correc- 
tive measures  necessary  to  clean  up  the 
pollution. 

No  payment  will  be  made  to  the  con- 
tractor imtil  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  de- 
termines that  the  antipollution  clause 
has  been  satisfactorily  met. 

Contractors  who  do  not  abide  by  their 
obligations  under  the  terms  of  the  act 
would  be  barred  from  bidding  for  Fed- 
eral work  for  3  years  or  until  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  certified  that  the  contractor  has 
agreed — to  the  Administrator's  satisfac- 
tion— that  he  will  comply  in  the  future 
with  the  terms  of  the  contract. 

The  Administrator  would  also  prepare 
a  list  of  firms,  whether  Federal  con- 
tractors or  not,  located  either  in  this 
country  or  outside  It,  whose  activities 
have  significantly  contributed  to  pollu- 
tion of  U.S.  air  and  water.  Firms  on  the 
list  would  be  denied  Federal  contracts 
until  the  Administrator  certifies  that 
they  have  provided  assurances  that  *hey 
will  control  pollution  by  their  plants 
and  facilities. 

Persons  in  either  of  these  two  categor- 
ies of  ineligible  bidders  would  have  the 
protection  provided  by  the  Administrative 
Procedures  Act  to  assure  that  they  are 
afforded  due  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  would  put  In- 
dustrial firms  interested  hi  lucrative  FW- 
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eral  contracts  on  notice  that  they  could 
not  pollute  In  performance  of  these  oon- 
tf«et8.  It  would  encourage  those  firms 
irtio  have  been  Federal  contractors  in  the 
ptkst  to  begin  Immediately  to  take  cor- 
rective action  against  pollution.  And  fi- 
nally, any  firm  who  wants  Federal  busi- 
ness would  be  forewarned  that  no  pol- 
lution would  be  tolerated. 

The  chance  that  this  bill  would  cause 
any  firm  to  go  out  of  business  is  extreme- 
ly remote.  Walsh-Healey  and  Davis-Ba- 
con were  supposed  to  do  just  that,  but 
tiiey  did  not.  But  if  it  should  come  to  pass 
that  there  is  a  plant  somewhere  that  can- 
not do  business  without  poisoning  a 
stream  or  filling  the  air  with  pollutants — 
then  we  may  just  have  to  learn  to  do 
vltbout  the  services  of  that  business. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  Just  repeat  two 
main  points:  My  preliminary  evidence 
indicates  that  a  number  of  Industrial 
Anns  doing  business  with  the  Federal 
Oovemment  are  among  the  Nation's  ma- 
jor polluters. 

Until  our  present  laws  catch  up  with 
them,  which  may  be  some  time,  they  can 
continue  to  pollute  while  collecting  mon- 
ey from  the  Federal  Government. 

This  legislation  would  provide  a  tool 
for  swift  action  against  those  firms,  while 
jerving  notice  to  all  firms  who  hope  to  do 
business  with  Uncle  Sam  that  they  will 
have  to  take  appropriate  antipollution 
action. 

We  have  enacted  general  legislation, 
and  we  are  making  progress  In  the  fight 
against  pollution.  But  we  would  be  re- 
miss, Mr.  Chairman,  If  we  did  not  take 
every  opportunity  to  control  pollution. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  in  a  position  of  passing  laws 
against  pollution  while  at  the  same  time 
sanctioning  pollution  by  its  contractors. 
This  legislation  would  put  an  end  to  that. 


Who  can  charge  that  this  is  not  major 
progress? 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  going  to  be  criti- 
cism again  from  the  unreasoning  critics 
about  the  new  offensive  in  South  Viet- 
nam. But  it  is  obvious  to  those  of  us  who 
have  watched  the  President's  decisions 
in  this  area  that  the  purpose  again  is  to 
defang  the  enemy  in  order  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  American  withdrawal  to 
continue  and  for  Vietnamization  to  work. 

Despite  the  carping  criticisms,  I  pre- 
dict that  the  Americtm  and  South  Viet- 
namese forces  will  have  another  success 
and  that  the  chances  for  success  of  Viet- 
namization and  American  withdrawal 
will  be  enhanced. 


CONQUEST  OF  CANCER  ACT 


PRESIDENT   WINDING    DOWN    WAR 
IN  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  supporters  of  surrender  in  Vietnam 
are  once  again  attempting  to  stir  up  the 
Nation  against  President  Nixon  and  his 
policy  of  ending  our  involvement  In  Viet- 
nam in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  the 
South  Vietnamese  a  chance  to  remain 
free. 

But  despite  their  efforts,  the  Ameri- 
can people  continue  to  get  proof  that 
the  President  is  Indeed  winding  down 
our  ptirticipatiOTi  in  the  war.  That  proof 
comes  in  many  ways,  but  one  of  the 
clearest  Indications  aside  from  tnx^D 
withdrawals  Is  the  weekly  casualty  list. 

True,  any  casualties  are  too  many, 
just  as  any  violent  deaths  from  any 
causes  are  too  many,  but  the  fact  is  that 
casualties  continue  to  decline  as  the 
President's  program  succeeds. 

Last  week — the  week  ending  Jan- 
nary  30 — we  had  29  casualties.  This  com- 
pares to  70  for  the  comparable  week  a 
year  ago,  to  198  for  the  comparable  week 
111  1969  and  to  416  for  the  comparable 
week  in  1968. 


TRIBUTE  OF  CONGRESSMAN 

CLAUDE  PEPPER  FOR  ARCH- 
BISHOP COLEMAN  F.  CARROLL, 
ARCHBISHOP  OF  MIAMI,  FLA. 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  too 
often.  In  the  press  of  our  complex  mod- 
em problems,  we  tend  to  neglect  those 
heroes  of  our  time  who  have  silently  con- 
tributed so  much  to  helping  our  fellow 
citizens.  Among  the  unsimg  heroes,  few 
have  contributed  so  much  to  the  needy  as 
Archbishop  Coleman  P.  Carroll,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Miami,  Fla. 

Assigned  as  the  first  bishop  of  the 
Catholic  diocese  of  Miami  in  1958,  Arch- 
bishop Carroll  has  worked  tirelessly  for 
the  betterment  of  those  of  all  faiths  and 
creeds.  Since  his  Installation  in  October 
1958,  Archbishop  Carroll  has  built  homes 
for  the  aged,  residences  for  homeless 
teenaged  boys  and  girls,  facilities  for  un- 
wed mothers,  orphanages,  day-care  cen- 
ters for  the  children  of  working  mothers, 
centers  for  the  rehabilitation  of  drug  and 
alcohol  addicts,  homes  for  retarded  chil- 
dren, centers  to  feed  the  hungry  dally, 
and  has  provided  all  sorts  of  services  to 
alleviate  the  trip.ls  of  migrant  workers. 
When  the  Cuban  refugee  exodus  began, 
the  archdiocese  of  Miami  slnglehandedly 
provided,  for  18  months,  the  transporta- 
tion, educational,  medical,  feeding  and 
clothing,  and  shelter  needs  for  these  vic- 
tims of  Communist  oppression.  Today, 
the  archdiocese  continues  to  expend  time, 
money,  and  the  service  of  dedicated  per- 
sonnel to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the 
oppressed  who  reach  the  safe  shores  of 
America  from  Cuba. 

There  has  not  been  a  social  need  to 
which  Archbishop  Carroll  has  not  re- 
sponded since  he  became  the  spiritual 
leader  of  south  Florida's  Catholics.  Of 
the  more  than  50  social  service  Institu- 
tions he  has  established  In  his  Jurisdic- 
tion, each  and  every  one  of  them  serves 
the  community  without  regard  to  race, 
creed,  or  color.  On  February  9  of  this 
year.  Archbishop  Carroll  observes  his 
67th  birthday.  I  could  not  let  this  occa- 
sion pass  without  giving  public  commen- 
dation to  this  superb  humanitarian, 
churchman,  and  American  citizen.  May 
God  bless  and  prosper  his  work,  and  may 
all  of  us  continue  to  be  Inspired  by  his 
leadership  and  compassion  for  his  fellow 
man. 


(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
p>oint  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my 
great  pleasure  to  introduce  today  on  be- 
half of  Chairman  Staggers  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee, 
Mr.  MiNisH  of  New  Jersey  and  109  other 
Members  of  the  House  the  "Conquest  of 
Cancer  Act"  of  1971. 

As  the  three  original  House  sponsors 
late  in  the  last  Congress  of  what  I  am 
convinced  will  be  landmark  legislation 
in  the  fight  against  cancer,  we  are  proud 
to  take  the  lead  early  in  this  Congress  In 
mobilizing  support  for  the  final  assault 
on  this  terrible  malignancy. 

We  are  heartened  by  the  strong  evi- 
dence of  support  for  this  cause  in  the 
large  cosponsorship  of  the  resolution  of 
Mr.  Gallagheh  of  New  Jersey,  which 
he  has  reintroduced  from  the  previous 
Congress.  This  concurrent  resolution 
would  express  generally  the  sentiment  of 
the  Congress  that  a  massive  attack  be 
orgsmized  against  cancer.  It  has  been 
amended  in  this  Congress  to  express  also 
the  sentiment  that  the  fight  be  made 
through  a  new  National  Cancer  Author- 
ity. 

The  legislation  we  Introduce  today 
would  create  that  National  Cancer  Au- 
thority. It  would  incorporate  in  the  Au- 
thority the  National  Cancer  Institute 
and  would  double  immediately  the  level 
of  funding  for  cancer  research  to  $400 
milll(m  in  fiscal  1972  and  ralso  the  au- 
thorization In  subsequent  years  to  $1 
billion  &  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  privilege  to  be 
one  of  the  original  ."^pKinsors  of  the  legis- 
lation which  created  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  in  1937. 1  was  then  in  the  first 
year  of  the  14  years  I  served  in  the  other 
body.  Our  first  appropriation  for  cancer 
research  was  a  mere  $400,000  In  fiscal 
1938.  Since  that  time  we  have  raised  the 
level  of  Federal  funding  for  cancer  re- 
search to  $200  million. 

I  am  extremely  proud  that  the  rate  of 
cures  of  cancer  has  been  raised  from  1 
in  5  In  the  1930's  to  lin  3  today.  This  re- 
flects great  credit  on  the  work  the  Cancer 
Institute  has  done  In  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century. 

I  feel,  nevertheless,  that  the  time  has 
come  to  go  beyond  the  National  Institute 
of  Health  concept  in  the  battie  against 
cancer.  This  Is  a  disease  which  kills  330,- 
000  Americans  a  year  and  casts  a  shadow 
of  dread  and  fear  over  every  fsimlly  In 
America. 

Cancer  Is  not  the  largest  killer— this 
place  of  dishonor  is  held  by  diseases  of 
the  heart  and  vascular  system.  But  can- 
cer is  the  most  terrifying  disease  In  the 
world.  It  affects  one-quarter  of  the  popu- 
lation directly.  It  Is  estimated  that  of  the 

204  million  people  presently  living  In 
America,  over  51  million  will  develop 

some  form  of  cancer.  Of  this  51  million, 

more  than  34  million  will  die  of  cancer 

unless  a  cure  Is  soon  discovered.  These 

victims    Include    persons    of    all    ages. 

Among  the  diseases  of  children  between 

the  ages  of  1  and  15  years,  cancer  Is  the 

largest  killer. 
The  American  people  long  for  an  all- 
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out,  final  assault  of  this  dreaded  disease. 
I  believe  the  National  Cancer  Authority 
concept  developed  by  a  distinguished 
panel  of  Americans  for  former  Senator 
Yarboroughs  Senate  subcommittee 
meets  the  needs  of  the  time.  It  is  fitting 
to  propose  today  $400  million  for  the 
next  year  to  fight  cancer  at  the  very  time 
when  Apollo  14  is  circling  the  moon.  It  is 
estimated  that  this  Apollo  14  mission  is 
costing  about  $400  million. 

Thus  we  are  saying  to  the  American 
people  that  we  should  attack  cancer  the 
way  we  attacked  the  problem  of  putting 
a  man  on  the  moon.  And  we  will  attack 
it  with  the  same  kind  of  massive  finan- 
cial backing. 

We  can.  and  we  must,  mount  an  effort 
to  find  a  cure  for  cancer  in  this  decade. 

We  owe  the  American  people  a  NASA 
tjHJe  of  attack  on  cancer  and  we  are  pro- 
posing today  a  similar,  single- purposed 
independent  agency  to  do  the  Job.  The 
National  Cancer  Authority  is  the  agency 
which  can  do  this  Job  which  the  Amer- 
ican people  so  desperately  want  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  new  to  this  con- 
cept. On  January  8,  1947,  I  Introduced 
in  the  Senate  8.  93,  which  Is  described  In 
the  Digest  of  General  Public  Bills  as  a 
blU: 

To  authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
undertake  to  mobilize  at  some  convenient 
place  or  places  in  the  United  States  an  ade- 
quate number  of  the  world's  outstanding 
experts  and  coordinate  and  utilize  their  sery- 
Ices  in  a  supreme  endeavor  to  discover  means 
of  cvirlng  and  preventing  cancer. 

My  bill— In  1947— would  have  author- 
ized $100  million  a  year  for  tills  "supreme 
endeavor  to  discover  means  of  curing 
and  preventing  cancer." 

I  am  very  pleased,  therefore,  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  indi- 
cated that  he  will  propose  the  expendi- 
ture of  an  additional  $100  million  for 
cancer  research  In  fiscal  1972.  I  wish 
that  simi  had  been  spent  in  fiscal  1948. 
It  would  have  gone  much  further  in  the 
dollars  of  that  era  and  we  might  already 
have  the  answer  to  the  mystery  of  can- 
cer, to  Its  causes  and  Its  cures. 

The  President's  budget  notes  that  $181 
million  WM  sipent  In  fiscal  1970  of  the 
$201  mdlllon  provided  for  cancer  research 
In  this  year.  It  estimates  that  $232  mil- 
lion, the  allocated  svan,  will  be  spent  In 
the  ciurent  fiscal  year  and  a  like  sum. 
plus  the  $100  million  additional  In  fiscal 
1972.  The  entry  on  page  491  of  the  ap- 
pendix to  the  budget  for  fl.<!cal  year  1972 
Indicates  that  the  President  win  propose 
that  the  additional  $100  million  be  ex- 
pended under  existing  legislation  emd  "In- 
volve all  pertinent  institutes  and  agen- 
des." 

As  pleased  as  I  am  that  the  President 
has  recognized  the  need  for  a  larger  ef- 
fort in  the  fight  against  cancer,  it  Is 
clear  to  me  that  the  size  of  the  addition- 
al effort  he  recommends  is  inadequate. 
We  should  commit  $400  million  to  this 
effort  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

It  will  be  said.  I  am  sure,  that  a  $400 
mllUon  commitment  will  strain  our  re- 
sources of  trained  personnel  and  facil- 
ities to  undertake  cancer  research.  The 
advisory  group  felt,  however,  that  an 
Investment  of  this  size  was  possible  im- 
der  present  circumstances.  Moreover,  I 


am  confident  that  we  will  not  develop  the 
necessary  researchers  until  we  provide 
the  commitment  for  a  high  level  of  an- 
nual financing  for  cancer  research. 

Last  July  28.  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Mr.  Elliot  Rich- 
ardson, testified  before  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  against  addi- 
tional fimds  approved  by  the  House  for 
training  grants  and  fellowships  in  bio- 
medical research.  He  said  "It  does  not 
make  sense  to  continue  to  increase  tlie 
number  of  researchers"  in  view  of  the 
limited  funds  being  devoted  to  medical 
research.  "The  funds  simply  do  not  exist 
to  support  their  research  once  they  are 
trained,"  he  said,  "and  we  are  creating 
a  vicious  cycle  if  we  continue  to  train  re- 
searchers but  not  provide  fimds  to  sup- 
port their  research." 

There  is  indeed  a  "vicious  cycle,"  but 
it  works  in  the  opposite  direction.  We 
are  urged  not  to  provide  significantly 
more  money  for  cancer  research  because 
there  is  not  enough  trained  biomedical 
research  personnel  and  then  urged  not  to 
train  enough  biomedical  researchers  be- 
cause there  Is  not  enough  cancer  research 
money  to  keep  them  busy. 

It  is  time  to  break  this  vicious  cycle 
with  a  national  commitment  to  provide 
enoxigh  money  for  cancer  research  to 
finance  all  the  researchers  we  can  train — 
and  to  train  the  researchers  as  fast  as 
they  may  be  needed  to  utilize  massive 
amoiuits  of  cancer  research  funds. 

The  National  Cancer  Authority  can 
bring  together  the  funding  of  both  the 
research  and  the  training  and  whatever 
other  aspects  of  the  total  job  may  be 
necessary  to  seek  an  answer  to  cancer  in 
the  decade  of  the  1970's. 

I  am  happy,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  Is  a 
leader  in  this  effort.  His  contributions  to 
the  improvement  of  the  health  of  the 
American  people  are  many  and  varied 
and  I  am  pleased  that  he  is  in  this  key 
position  to  preside  over  the  Inaugiiratlon 
of  this  final  assault  of  cancer.  The  Invi- 
tation I  extended  with  Chairman  Stag- 
gers Eind  Mr.  MnasH  brought  109  other 
cosponsors.  I  wish  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  to  list  their  names,  and  to  follow 
the  list  with  the  text  of  this  vital  and. 
I  believe,  historic  legislation: 
Liar  or  Cosponsoss 

Mr.  Abourezk.  Mrs.  Abzug.  Mr.  Adams.  Mr. 
Addabbo,  Mr  Anderson  of  California,  Mr. 
Aspln.  Mr.  BadlUo.  Mr.  Baring,  Mr.  Bennett. 
Mr  Blaggl.  Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Brademas.  Mr. 
Brasco.  Mr  Buchanan.  Mr.  Carney,  Mr. 
Casey.  Mrs.  Chlsholm,  Mr,  Clark,  Mr.  Collier. 
Mr.  Corman,  Mr  Cotter.  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia, 

Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Dlngell.  Mr.  Donohue,  Mr. 
Drlnan,  Mr.  Dulskl,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr  Eck- 
hardt.  Mr.  Bdwmrds  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Kllberg, 
Mr.  Evlns,  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr  William  D.  Ford, 
Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Oaydoe. 
Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mrs.  Orasso.  Mrs. 
Onfflths,  Mr.  Oubser,  Mr.  Halpem.  Mr.  Hanna. 
Mr.  Harrington. 

Blr.  Hathaway.  Mr  Hechler.  Mr.  Helstoakl, 
Mr.  Henderson.  Mr.  Hicks,  Mrs.  Hicks,  Mr. 
HoUfleld.  Mr  Howard,  Mr.  Ichord.  lii.  John- 
son of  California.  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Kuykendall.  Ui.  Kyros,  Mr.  Link, 
Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr.  McPall.  Mr.  Madden,  Mr. 
Mathlas.  Mr.  Mazsoll,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Met- 
calfe. Mr.  Mlkva. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
Morgan,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Murphy  of  nilnola. 


Mr.  Nedzl,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  O'Neill,  Mr.  Pickle, 
Mr.  Poage,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Preyer,  Mr.  Pryor, 
Mr.  R«es,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Rooney  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Roy,  Mr. 
Roybal,  Mr.  Runnels, 

Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  St  Oermaln,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
Shoup.  Mr.  Slkee,  Mr.  Slack,  Mr.  Jamea  V. 
Stanton,  Mr.  Steele.  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Tier- 
nan,  Mr.  Ullman,  Mr.  Vanik,  lii.  Vlgorlto, 
Mr.  Waggonner,  Mr.  Waldle,  Mr.  Ware,  Mr. 
Watts,  Mr.  Charles  H.  WUaoo,  Mr.  Wolff,  Mr. 
Wright,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Yatron, 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  and  Mr.  ZablockL 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Conquest  of  Cancer 
Act". 

flNDINOa    AND    DKCLAaATIONS    OF    PUBPOak 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares — 

(1)  that  the  Incidence  of  cancer  Is  in- 
creasing and  Is  the  major  health  concern  of 
the  American  people; 

(2)  that  the  attainment  of  better  methods 
of  prevention,  diagnosis,  and  cure  of  cancer 
deserve  the  highest  priority,  and 

(3)  that  a  great  opportunity  Is  offered  as 
a  result  of  recent  advances  In  the  knowledge 
of  this  dread  disease  to  conduct  energetically 
a  national  program  for  the  conquest  of  can- 
cer. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policy  set 
forth  In  this  Act  It  la  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  establish,  as  an  lnd»p>endent  agency  of  the 
United  States,  the  National  Cancer  Author- 
ity. 

NATIONAI,   CAHCKB   AUTHORTTT   ESTABLISHED 

Sec.  3  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  an 
Independent  agency  within  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Oovr-nment  to  be 
known  as  the  National  Cancer  Authority, 
having  as  Its  objective  the  conquest  of  can- 
cer at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

(b)  The  Authority  shall  be  headed  by  an 
Administrator  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
.sent  of  the  Senate,  for  a  term  of  five  years. 
There  shall  be  In  the  Authority  a  Deputy 
Administrator  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  for  a  term  of  five  years. 
The  Deputy  Administrator  shall  perform 
such  functions  as  the  Administrator  may 
prescribe  and  shall  be  the  Acting  Adminis- 
trator during  the  absence  or  disability  of  the 
Administrator  or  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In 
the  position  of  Administrator.  Upon  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term,  the  Administrator  shall 
continue  until  his  successor  has  been  ap- 
pointed and  has  qualified. 

(c)  The  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  oonsent  of  the  Senate,  is  authorized  to 
appoint  within  the  Authority  not  to  exceed 
five  Assistant  Administrators. 

TXAKsrxBS  rsoif  the  dxp artuknt  of  health, 

EDOCATTON.    AND    WTLFAHE 

Sec.  4.  (a)  All  officers,  employees,  assets, 
liabilities,  contracts,  property,  and  resources 
as  are  determined  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to  be  em- 
ployed, held,  or  used  primarily  in  oonnectlon 
with  any  function  of  the  National  Cancer 
Institute,  and  except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided  In  section  10,  with  any  function  of 
the  National  Cancer  Advisory  Council,  are 
hereby  transferred  to  the  National  Cancer 
Authority. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  personnel  engaged 
m  functions  transferred  under  this  Act  shall 
be  transferred  In  accordance  with  applica- 
tions and  regulations  relating  to  transfer  of 
lunctlons. 

(2)  The  transfer  of  personnel  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  without  reduction  In 
clMBSlflcatlon  or  oompensatlon  for  one  year 
after  such  transfer. 
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(c)  The  National  Cancer  Institute  and  the 
National  Cancer  Advisory  Council  shall  laptse. 

TRANSFEB  OF  FUNCTIONS 

B«c.  5-  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
j^^^tntniRtrfttor  all  functions  of  the  Secretary 
of  health.  Education,  and  Welfare — 

(1)  with  respect  to  and  being  administered 
by  him  throu^,  or  In  cooperation  with,  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  and  the  National 
Cancer  Advisory  Council. 

(2)  under  title  IX  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  relating  to  education,  research, 
training,  and  demonstration  In  the  field  of 
cancer. 

rtTNCTIONS   OF   THE    AtTTHOErTT 

Sbc.  6.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  Act,  the  Authority  shaU — 

(1)  carry  out  aU  research  activities  pre- 
viously conducted  by  the  National  Cancer 
Institute,  together  with  an  expanded.  Inten- 
sified, and  coordinated  cancer  research 
program; 

(2)  expeditiously  utilize  existing  research 
facilities  and  personnel  for  accelerated  ex- 
ploration of  the  opportunities  for  a  cancer 
cure  In  areas  of  special  promise; 

(3)  encoursige  and  coordinate  cancer  re- 
search by  Industrial  concerns  where  such 
concerns  evidence  a  particular  capability  for 
such  research; 

(4)  strengthen  existing  comprehensive 
cancer  centers,  and  establish  new  con^>re- 
henslve  cancer  centers  as  needed  In  order  to 
carry  out  a  multldlsdpUnary  effort  for  dln- 
tcal  research  and  teaching,  and  for  the  devel- 
opment and  demonstration  of  the  best 
methods  of  treatment  In  cancer  cases; 

(5)  collect,  analyze,  and  disseminate  all 
data  useful  In  the  prevention,  diagnosis, 
and  treatment  of  cancer  for  professionals  and 
for  the  general  public; 

(6)  establish  ot  support  the  large-scale 
production  of  specialized  biological  mate- 
rials for  research.  Including  viruses,  cell  cul- 
tures, and  animals,  and  set  standards  of 
safety  and  care  for  persons  using  such  mate- 
rials; and 

(7)  support  research  In  the  cancer  field 
outside  the  United  States  by  highly  qualified 
foreign  nationals,  collaborative  research  In- 
volving American  and  foreign  participants 
and  the  training  of  American  scientists 
abroad  and  foreign  scientists  In  the  United 
States. 

ADMINISTRATION  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized. 
In  carrying  out  his  functions  under  this  Act, 
to— 

(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
personnel  of  the  Authority  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
except  that  (A)  to  the  extent  the  Administra- 
tor deems  such  action  necessary  to  the  dis- 
charge of  his  functions  under  this  Act,  he 
may  appoint  not  more  than  two  hundred 
of  the  scientific,  professional,  and  adminis- 
trative personnel  of  the  Authority  without 
regard  to  provisions  of  such  title  relating  to 
appointments  In  the  competitive  service,  and 
may  fix  the  compensation  of  such  personnel, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  HI  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  pay  rates,  not  In  excess  of  the 
highest  rate  paid  for  08-18  of  the  General 
Schedule  under  section  6332  of  title  8  of  such 
Code;  (B)  to  the  extent  that  the  Adminis- 
trator deems  Is  necessary  to  recruit  specially 
qualified  scientific  and  professionally  quali- 
fied talent  he  may  establish  the  entrance 
grade  for  scientific  and  professional  personnel 
without  previous  service  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment at  a  level  up  to  two  grades  higher 
than  a  grade  provided  such  personnel  under 
the  provisions  of  title  B  of  such  Code  govern- 
ing appointments  In  the  Federal  service,  and 
fix  their  compensation  accordingly; 

(2)  make,  promulgate.  Issue,  rescind,  and 
wnend  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  nec- 


essary to  carry  out  the  functions  vested  In 
him  or  In  the  Authority  and  delegate  au- 
thority to  any  officer  or  employee  under  his 
direction  or  his  supervision; 

(3)  acquire  (by  purchase,  lease,  condem- 
I'.atlon,  or  otherwise),  construct.  Improve, 
repair,  operate,  and  maintain  comprehensive 
cancer  centers,  laboratories,  research  and 
other  necessary  facilities  and  equipment,  and 
related  accommodations  as  may  be  necessary, 
and  such  other  real  or  personal  property 
(Including  patents)  as  the  Administrator 
deems  necessary;  to  acquire  by  lease  or  other- 
wise through  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services,  buildings  or  parts  of  buildings  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  communities 
located  adjacent  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  the  use  of  the  Authority  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  ten  years  without  regard  to 
the  Act  of  March  3.  1877  (40  U.S.C.  34); 

(4)  employ  experts  and  consultants  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code; 

(5)  appoint  one  or  more  advisory  commit- 
tees composed  of  such  private  citizens  and 
officials  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments as  he  deems  desirable  to  advise  him 
with  respect  to  his  functions  under  this  Act; 

(6)  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  serv- 
ices, equipment,  personnel,  information,  and 
facilities  of  other  Federal,  State,  and  local 
public  agencies  with  or  without  reimburse- 
ment therefor; 

(7)  accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
services,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  666(b)  of  title  31,  United  States  Code; 

(8)  accept  unconditional  gifts  or  dona- 
tions of  services,  money,  or  property,  real, 
personal,  or  mixed,  tangible  or   Intangible; 

(9)  without  regard  to  section  529  of  title 
31,  United  States  Code,  to  enter  Into  and 
perform  such  contracts,  leases,  cooperative 
agreements,  or  other  transactions  as  may  be 
necessary  In  the  conduct  of  his  functions, 
with  any  public  agency,  or  with  any  person, 
firm,  association,  corporation,  or  educational 
Institution,  and  make  grants  to  any  public 
agency  or  private  nonprofit  organization; 

(10)  allocate  and  expend,  or  transfer  to 
other  Federal  agencies  for  expenditure,  funds 
made  available  under  this  Act  m  he  deems 
necessary.  Including  ftinds  appropriated  for 
construction,  repairs,  or  capital  improve- 
ments; and 

(11)  take  such  actions  as  may  he  required 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  objectives  of 
the  Authority. 

(b)  Upon  request  made  by  the  Adminis- 
trator each  Federal  agency  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  Its  services,  equipment,  per- 
sonnel, facilities,  and  information  (including 
suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics)  avail- 
able to  the  greatest  practicable  extent  con- 
sistent with  other  laws  to  the  Authority  In 
the  performance  uf  Its  functions  with  or 
without  reimbursement. 

(c)  Each  member  of  a  committee  appointed 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  who  Is  not  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Federal  Government  shall  re- 
ceive an  amount  equal  to  the  maximum  dally 
rate  prescribed  for  GS-18  under  section  5332 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  each  day 
he  is  engaged  in  the  acttml  performance  of 
his  duties  (Including  traveltlme)  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  committee.  All  members  shall  be 
reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and  neces- 
sary expenses  Incurred  In  the  performance 
of  their-  duties. 

SAVINGS   PROVTBIONS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  All  orders,  determinations, 
rules,  regulations,  permits,  contracts,  oertlfl- 
oates,  licenses,  and  privileges — 

(1)  which  have  been  issued,  made,  granted, 
or  allowed  to  become  effective  In  the  exercise 
of  functions  which  are  transferred  under  this 
Act,  by  (A)  any  agency  or  Institute,  or  part 
thereof,  any  functions  of  which  are  trans- 
ferred by  this  Act,  or  (B)  any  co\irt  of  com- 
petent Jiirlsdlctlon;  and 


(2)  which  are  In  effect  at  the  time  this 
Act  takes  effect  shaU  continue  In  effect  ac- 
cording to  their  terms  until  modified,  ter- 
minated, superseded,  set  aside,  or  repealed 
by  the  Administrator,  by  any  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of  law. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  af- 
fect any  proceedings  pending  at  tiie  Ume 
this  section  takes  effect  before  any  agency  or 
institute,  or  part  thereof,  f mictions  of  which 
are  transferred  by  Uils  Act;  but  such  proceed- 
ings to  the  extent  that  they  relate  to  func- 
tions so  transferred,  shaU  be  continued  under 
the  Autuorlty.  Orders  shaU  be  Issued  In  such 
proceedings,  appeals  shall  be  taken  there- 
from, and  payments  shall  be  made  pursuant 
to  such  orders,  as  If  this  Act  had  not  been 
enacted;  and  orders  Issued  In  «my  such 
proceedings  shall  conUnue  in  effect  until 
modified,  terminated,  superseded,  or  repealed 
by  the  Administrator,  by  a  court  of  cc«n- 
petent  Jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of  law. 

(c)(1)  Except  as  provided   In  paragraph 

(2)  — 

(A)  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  af- 
fect suits  commenced  prior  to  the  date  this 
section  takes  effect,  and 

(B)  in  all  such  suits  proceedings  shall  bo 
had,  appeals  takjn,  and  Judgments  rendered, 
in  the  same  manner  and  effect  as  If  this  Act 
hand  not  been  enacted. 

No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding  com- 
menced by  or  against  any  officer  In  his  official 
capacity  as  an  officer  of  any  agency  or  in- 
stitute, or  part  thereof,  functions  of  which 
are  transferred  by  this  Act,  shaU  abate  by 
reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  No  cause 
of  action  by  or  against  any  agency  or  Insti- 
tute, or  part  thereof,  functions  of  which  are 
transferred  by  this  Act,  or  by  or  against  any 
officer  thereof  in  his  official  capacity  shall 
abate  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Ca vises  of  actions,  sxilts,  or  other  proceedings 
may  be  asserted  by  or  against  the  United 
States  or  such  official  of  the  Authority  as 
may  be  appropriate  and.  In  any  llUgatlon 
pending  when  this  section  takes  effect,  the 
court  may  at  any  time,  on  Its  own  motion 
or  that  of  any  party,  enter  an  order  which 
will  give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection. 

(2)  If  before  the  date  on  which  this  Act 
takes  effect,  any  agency  or  Institute,  or  offi- 
cer thereof  In  his  official  capcKJlty,  Is  a  party 
to  a  suit,  and  under  this  Act — 

(A)  such  agency  or  institute,  or  any  part 
thereof,  is  transferred  to  the  Administrator, 

or 

(B)  any  f miction  of  such  agency.  Institute, 

or  part  thereof,  or  officer  Is  transferred  to  the 
Administrator,  then  such  suits  shall  be  con- 
tinued by  the  Administrator  (except  in  the 
case  of  a  suit  not  involving  functions  trans- 
ferred to  the  Administrator,  in  which  case 
the  svilt  shall  be  conUnued  by  the  agency.  In- 
stitute, or  part  thereof,  or  officer  which  was  a 
pexty  to  the  suit  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act) . 

(dt  With  respect  to  any  function  trans- 
ferred by  this  Act  and  exercised  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  reference  in  any 
other  Federal  law  to  any  agency.  Institute, 
or  part  thereof,  or  officer  so  transferred  or 
functions  of  which  are  so  transferred  shall 
be  deemed  to  mean  the  Authority  or  officer  in 
which  such  function  Is  vested  pursuant  to 
this  Act. 

(e)  In  the  exercise  of  the  functions  trans- 
ferred imder  this  Act,  the  Administrator 
shall  have  the  same  authority  as  that  vested 
m  tiie  agency  or  Institute,  or  part  thereof, 
exercising  such  functions  immediately  pre- 
ceding their  transfer,  and  his  actions  In  ex- 
ercising such  functions  shall  have  the  same 
force  and  effect  as  when  exercised  by  such 
agency  or  institute,  or  part  thereof. 

RXPOETS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall,  within 
one  year  aftor  the  date  of  his  aiqx>lntment, 
prepare   and   submit   to   the   President  f<Mr 
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tr&iumltt&l  to  the  Oongr«w  %  report  contain* 
ing  a  oomprebeoAlvv  plan  for  a  OAtlonal  pro- 
(run  designed  to  conquer  cancer  at  the 
•arllest  possible  Ume  together  with  appropri- 
ate measTiree  to  be  taken,  time  schedules  for 
tbe  completion  of  such  meaaures,  and  cost 
estimates  for  the  major  portions  of  such 
plan. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  end  of  each  calendar 
year,  prepare  and  submit  to  the  President 
for  transmittal  to  the  Congress  a  report  on 
the  activities  of  the  Authority  during  the 
preceding  calendar  year. 

NATIONAI.   CANcn   ADVISORY    BOAKS 

8ac.  10.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  in 
the  Authority  a  National  Cancer  Advisory 
Board  to  be  composed  of  eighteen  members 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Nine  of 
the  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  scientists 
or  pbysldana  and  nine  shall  be  representa- 
tive of  the  general  public.  Members  shall  be 
appointed  from  among  persons,  who  by  vir- 
tue o<  their  training,  experience,  and  back- 
ground are  exceptionally  quaUfled  to  ap- 
praise the  programs  of  the  Authority.  The 
Administrator  shall  be  an  ex  officio  member 
of  the  Board. 

(b)(1)  Members  shall  be  appointed  for 
Blz-year  terms  except  that  of  the  members 
first  appointed  otx  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  of  two  years,  six  shall  be  appointed  for 
a  term  of  four  years,  and  six  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  six  years  as  designated 
by  the  President  at  the  time  of  appoint- 
ment. 

(2)  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occ\iiTlng  prior  to  the  expiration  <^ 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  serve  only  for  the  remainder  at 
suob  term.  Member  shall  be  eligible  for  re- 
appointment and  may  serve  after  the  expira- 
tion of  their  terms  until  their  succeseors 
have  taken  office. 

(3)  A  vacancy  tn  the  Board  shall  not  affect 
Its  activities  and  eleven  members  thereof 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(c)  The  Board  shall  blannually  elect  one 
of  the  appointed  members  to  serve  as  Chair- 
man for  a  term  of  two  years. 

(d)  The  Board  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the 
Chairman  but  not  leas  than  four  times  a  year 
and  shall  advise  and  assist  the  National  Can- 
cer Authority  in  the  development  and  execu- 
tion of  the  program. 

(e)  The  Administrator  of  the  Authority 
shall  designate  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Authority  to  act  ae  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Board. 

(f)  The  Board  may  hold  such  heartnga, 
take  such  testimony,  and  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places  as  the  Boskrd  deems  advis- 
able to  Investigate  programs  and  aotlvltlea  of 
the  Authority. 

(g)  The  Board  shall  submit  a  report  to 
the  President  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  January  SI  of  each  year  on 
the  progress  of  the  Authority  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  Its  objectives, 

(h)  The  Board  shall  supersede  the  existing 
National  Advisory  Cancer  Council,  and  the 
members  of  the  Council  serving  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act  shall  serve  as  additional 
members  of  the  Board  for  the  dxiratlon  of 
their  present  terms,  or  for  such  shorter  diua- 
tlon  as  the  President  may  prescribe. 

(1)  Members  of  the  Board  who  are  not 
offleers  or  employees  of  the  United  States 
shall  receive  compensation  at  rates  not  to 
exceed  the  dally  rate  prescribed  for  08-18 
under  section  ft33a,  title  S.  United  States 
Code,  for  each  day  they  are  engaged  in  the 
actual  performance  of  their  duties.  Including 
traveltlme,  and  while  so  serving  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business  they 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses.  Including 
per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence.  In  the  same 
manner  as  the  expenses  authorised  by  sec- 
tion S703.  title  5.  united  states  Code,  for 


persons  in  the  Oovernment  service  employed 
Intermittently. 

(J)  The  Admlnletrator  ahaU  make  avail- 
able to  the  Board  such  staff,  information, 
and  other  assistance  as  it  may  require  to 
carry  out  ite  actlvlUee. 

COKPSNaATTON  OF  THX  ADlCnnSTEATOK.  TBM 
0XFT7TT  ASMnnVnUTOt.  AND  THX  AssnTTAirr 
ADMCnSnLATOBfl 

Sk.  11.  (a)  Section  5318  of  tlUe  S,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(20)  Administrator,  National  Cancer  Au- 
thorlty.'". 

(b)  SecUon  6314  of  Utle  S,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(56)  Deputy  Admlnlatrator,  National 
Cancer  Authority.". 

(c)  Section  63 IS  of  Utle  6.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(94)  Assistant  Administrators,  National 
Cancer  Authority  (five).". 

DBTirrmoNS 

Sec.  12.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  "Administrator"  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Cancer  Authority. 

(2)  "Authority"  means  the  National  Cancer 
Authority; 

(3)  "Board"  means  National  Cancer  Advi- 
sory Board; 

(4)  "comprehensive  cancer  center"  means 
such  cancer  research  facilities  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  are  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  including 
laboratory  and  research  facilities  and  such 
patient  care  facilities  as  are  necessary  for  the 
development  and  demonstration  of  the  best 
methods  of  treatment  of  patients  with  can- 
cer, but  does  not  include  extensive  patient 
care  facilities  not  connected  with  the  devel- 
opment of  and  demonstration  of  such  meth- 
ods; 

(6)  "construction"  Includes  purchase  or 
lease  of  property:  design,  erection,  and  equip- 
ping of  new  buildings:  alteration,  major  re- 
pair (to  the  extent  permitted  by  regula- 
tions) .  remodeling  and  renovation  of  exist- 
ing buildings  (Including  Initial  equipment 
thereof) ;  and  replacement  of  obsolete,  built- 
in  (as  determined  In  accordance  with  regu- 
lations) equipment  of  existing  buildings; 

(fl)    "function"  Includes  power  and  duty: 

(7)  "Federal  agency"  means  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  independent  establishment 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  government 
Including  any  wholly  owned  government 
corporation. 

AUTHOKIZATTON    OP    APPaOPEIATIONS 

Sxc.  13.  For  the  purpoae  of  carrying  out 
any  of  the  programs,  functions,  or  activities 
authorized  by  this  Act.  there  are  authorised 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1972,  »400  million  and  for  each  fis- 
cal year  thereafter  such  funds  as  may  be 
necessary  [not  to  exceed  II  billion  each  fiscal 
year]  \intll  the  provisions  of  the  Act  are 
accomplished. 

arf acuvs  datb 

Ssc.  14.  (a)  This  Act.  other  than  this  sec- 
tion, shall  take  effect  sixty  days  after  its  date 
of  enactment  or  on  such  prior  date  after  the 
enactment  of  thl&  Act  as  the  President  shall 
prescribe  and  publish  In  the  Federal 
Register. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  any 
of  the  officers  provided  for  In  subsections 
(b)  and  (c)  of  section  8  may  be  appointed 
In  the  manner  provided  for  In  this  Act.  at 
any  time  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  Such  officers  shall  be  compensated  from 
the  date  they  first  take  office,  at  the  rates 
provided  for  In  this  Act.  Such  compensation 
and  related  expenses  of  their  otncee  shall  be 
paid  from  funds  available  for  the  functions 
to  be  transferred  to  the  Autbortty  pursuant 
to  this  Act. 


LEAVE    OP    ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Helstosxi  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGS) ,  for  today,  on  account  of  offldai 
business. 

Mr.  KTR06  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BocGS) ,  for  today,  c«i  account  of  official 
business. 


SPECIAL    ORDERS    GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Mills,  for  15  minutes,  on  Monday 
next. 

Mr.  OoNZALcz.  for  10  minutes,  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MiLLKK  of  Ohio)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter: 

Mr.  Ruglx,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Prick  of  Texas,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mrs   DWTER,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RAifccL)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Rarick.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MmisH,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rextss,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Staggers,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GiAiMO.  for  60  minutes.  Febru- 
ary 9. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  80  minute«,  February  18. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  EsMONPSON  in  three  Instances 
and  to  Include  a  prayer  and  two  ad- 
dresses. 

Mr.  AspmALL,  and  to  Incljide  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  liiiLLER  of  Ohio)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  McKnvNEY. 

Mr.  YoDWG  of  Florida  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Peyser  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  SCHWENGXL. 

Mr.  Frelinghtttseh  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilsoh. 

Mr.  Bray  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  SCHERLE. 

Mr.  Httnt  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Shrtver  in  two  instances 
Mr.  ScHnrrz  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Wyman  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.   BROOMTnELD. 

Mr.  Dttncan. 

Mr.  Baker  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  COUGHLUf. 

Mr.  MiZELL  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Steicer  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Gkralo  R.  Foro. 
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Ur.  McCulloch  and  Mr.  McClohy  to 

fdlow  Mr.  McCtjlloch. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ScHWiNGEL)  and  to  include 
gxtraneous  matter:) 

lir.  Tkagux  of  California. 

Ur.KTL. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL. 

Mr.  Frey. 

Mr,  Pettis. 

Mr,  Bttrke  of  Florida  in  five  instances, 

Mr.  Ruth  In  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  in  two  In- 
stances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Rangel)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  in  four  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  In  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  MoNAGAN  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  McFall  in  five  instances. 

Mr,  Bolling  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  in  two  Instances. 

Mr,  Dingell  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  CoRMAN  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Begich. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia. 

Mr,  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  In 
two  Instances. 

Mr.  ScHEUER  in  two  Instances. 

Mr,  Helstoski  in  two  instances. 

Mr,  Rarick  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Boocs. 

Mr.  H*bert  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  OTIara  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Podell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MiKVA  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNGATE. 

Mr.  Koch  in  three  Instances. 
Mr.  Dorn  In  three  Instances. 
Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Bergland  In  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Wolff  In  three  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  7  minutes  p.m.), 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  February  8,  1971, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


KXKUUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

IM.  A  letter  from  the  Adjutant  Oeneral. 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  71st  National  Convention  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreln  Wars  of  the  United  States, 
held  In  Miami  Beach,  Fla..  August  16-21. 
19T0.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  88-224  (H. 
Doc.  No.  02-46) :  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Senrloes  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  Il- 
lustrations. 


200.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director,  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  a  re- 
port that  the  appropriation  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  "Consumer  protec- 
Uve,  marketing,  and  regulatory  programs," 
Oonsimier  and  Marketing  Service,  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1071,  has  been  apportioned  on  a 
basis  which  Indicates  the  necessity  for  a  sup- 
plemental estimate  of  appropriation,  pursu- 
ant to  31  U.S.C.  666;  to  the  Committee  on 
Apprc^rlatlons. 

301.  A  letter  from  the  OommisUoner  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorise  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
enter  Into  contracts  for  the  payment  of  the 
District's  equitable  portions  of  the  costs  of 
reservoirs  on  the  Potomac  River  and  its 
tributaries,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

202.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Minimum  Wage  Act  to 
extend  mlnlmtim  wage  and  overtime  compen- 
sation protection  to  additional  employees,  to 
raise  the  minimum  wage,  to  improve  stand- 
ards of  overtime  compensation  protection, 
to  provide  Improved  means  of  enforcement, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

203.  A  letter  from  the  (Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  revise  and  modernise 
procedures  relating  to  licensing  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  of  persons  engaged  In  cer- 
tain occupations,  professions,  businesses, 
trades,  and  callings,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  CJolum- 

bla. 

204.  A  letter  from  the  vice  president  and 
comptroller,  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.. 
transmitting  a  copy  of  the  balance  sheet  of 
Pepco  as  of  December  31,  1970,  pursuant  to 
37  Stat.  970;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

205.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the 
first  annual  report  on  the  health  conse- 
quences of  marihuana  usage,  pursuant  to 
title  V  of  Public  Law  91-296;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

206.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  more  effective  means  for  protect- 
ing the  public  Interest  in  national  emergency 
disputes  Involving  the  transportation  Indus- 
try, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

207.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  VS. 
Dejjartment  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  accordmg 
certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth  prefer- 
ence classification,  pursuant  to  section  204 
(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

208.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S, 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  In  oases  In  which  the  au- 
thority contained  In  section  212(d)  (8)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was  exer- 
cised In  behalf  of  certain  aliens,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant 
to  section  212(d)  (6)  of  the  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

200.  A  letter  from  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, transmitting  a  report  of  positions  in 
the  Library  of  Congress  in  grades  OS-16.  06- 
17.  and  OS-18  during  1070,  pursiiant  to  6 
use.  6108(b)(2);  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
Poet  Office  and  Civic  Service. 

210.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasiu-y,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1054  to  ease  the  tax  burdens  of  small 
businesses,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


RccKivzD  raoic  ths  C^dmptbollxb  Okn^ul 

211.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  Oeneral 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the  an- 
nual report  on  the  activities  of  the  Oeneral 
Accounting  Office  for  fiscal  year  1070.  ptu-- 
siuint  to  section  312(a)  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act  of  1021;  to  the  Oommlttee 
on  Oovernment  Operations. 

212.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  Oeneral 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  list  of 
General  Accounting  Office  reports  issued  or 
released  In  January  1071,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 234  of  the  Legislative  Reorganisation 
Act  of  1970;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

213.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  oppartunltlee  for  improvement  In  the 
prc^am  for  redistribution  of  defense  mate- 
riel In  Europe,  Department  of  Defense;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

214.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  Oeneral 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  economic  advantages  of  vising  Ameri- 
can-made trucks  abroad  to  transport  mili- 
tary cargo.  Department  of  Defense,  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


PUBLIC  BlUiS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  pubUc 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BROOMFIKLD: 
HJl.  3642.  A  bill  to  amend  title  87,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  payment  of  travel 
and    transportation    allowances    to    certain 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  In  con- 
nection  with   leave;    to   the  Committee   on 

Armed  Services.         

By    Mr.    BROYHILL   of   Virginia    (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Bob  Wn^soif ) : 
H.R.   8548.   A   blD   to  eetabllsh   a  Roll   of 
Honor  for  American  Inventors,  and  for  other 
purpose;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  3544.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6710(a) 
(2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1064  so 
as  to  adjust  the  rates  of  tax  on  cigars;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURTCW  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

RTAK)  : 

H Jl,  8646.  A  bill  to  provide  benefits  for  suf- 
ferers from  byaslnoals;  to  the  Ccanmlttee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  CSUjER: 
H.R.  3646.  A  blU  to  amend  tlUe  18  of  the 
United  States  Oode.  section  702,  relattog  to 
the  unauthorized  wearing  of  uniforms  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  the  Public  Health  Service; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OOLLIER: 
HJl.  8647.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  aUow  a  deduction  to 
a  taxpayer  who  is  a  student  at  a  college  for 
certain    expenses   incurred    in    obtaining    a 
higher  education;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

aoad  Means.  

By  Mr.  OONTB: 
H  Jl.  8648.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  OonnaUy  Hot 
Oil  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OORUAN: 
HJl,  8640,  A  bill  to  Improve  education  by 
increasing  the  freedom  of  the  Nation's  teach- 
ers to  change  employment  acroee  State  Unes 
without  substantial  loss  erf  retirement  bene- 
fits through  establishment  of  a  Federal-State 
program;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
HJl.  3550.  A  WU  to  establish  a  National 
Development  Bank  to  provide  loans  to  fi- 
nance urgently  needed  public  facllUee  for 
State  and  local  goverrxmente,  to  help  achieve 
a  full  emplovment  economy  both  in  urban 
and  rural  America  by  providing  loans  for  the 
establishment  of  amall  and  medium-size 
businesses  and  Industries  and  the  expansion 
and  Improvement  of  such  existing  buslne 
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and  Indtistrtes.  tmd  far  the  oonstruetioxi  of 
low  Mod  moderate  Income  bousing  projecta. 
Etnd  to  provide  job  tralolng  for  unokiUed  and 
semiskilled  unemployed  and  underemployed 
workers;  to  the  OomnUttee  on  Banking  and 
OuTPency. 

By  Mr,  COTTER: 
HJl.  3561.  A  bill  to  sasure  an  opportunity 
for  employment  to  every  American  seeking 
work:  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  DIOKINSON: 
HJl.  3502.  A  blU  to  amend  the  tarUT  and 
trade  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the  Oommlttee  on  Ways  and 
Meane. 

By  Mr  DICKINSON  (tor  hlmaeif,  Mr. 
JOHNSON  of  Oallfomla.  Mr.  BowAaoe 
of  Louisiana.  Mr  BMjtRS.  Mr.  Lxnt, 
Mr.  Ptki,  Mr  HosMXR,  Mr.  Scott. 
Mr.    Blackburn,    Mr.    Aacioca.    Mr. 

PTCKia,     Mr.     HOOAN,     Mr.     YOXTNO   of 

Florida,  Mr.  MAn.i.TAin.  Mr.  Dono- 
RTTX.  Mr.  KxTTH,  Mts.  Hicks  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Mr.  HiTNT,  Mr.  Biaooi,  Mr. 
Hathaway,  and  Mr.  Hauunctom)  : 

HJl.  3553.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  transfer  surplus  Liberty 
ships  to  States  fcv  use  in  marine  life  con- 
servation programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merohant  Marine  and  Plaherles. 
By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 

HJt.  3654.  A  bUl  to  eatabUab  a  National 
OIUKser  Authority  and  to  authorize  Interna- 
tional programs  and  Joint  ventures  in  order 
to  conquer  cancer  at  the  earliest  poaslble 
date;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Oommerce. 

HJl.  3656.  A  blU  to  amand  the  pulAlc 
Health  Service  Act  to  encourage  phyalolans. 
dentists,  optometxlsts.  and  other  medical 
peraoaoel  to  practice  In  areas  where  short- 
ages of  suoh  personnel  exist,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Oommeroe. 
By  Mr.  EILBERO: 

HJl.  3666.  A  bUl  to  provide  an  eqtiltaible 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 
pay  for  prevailing  rate  amployeee  of  the 
Ooveriunent.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Coms^ttee  on  Poet  Office  and  CtyH  Service. 
By  Mr.  ERL£NBORN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
OoLXJKK.  and  Mr.  Oonabls)  : 

HJB.  3567.  A  htll  to  amend  tlUes  X  and 
XVI  of  ttie  Social  Security  Act  to  Increase 
the  amount  of  earned  Income  which  must 
be  (Usregaoxled  by  State  agencies  In  deter- 
mining the  need  of  blind  raodplents  of  pub- 
lic aaslatamce:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H  R.  3568.  A  t>lll  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  State. 
In  determining  a  blind  or  disabled  Individ- 
ual's eligibility  for  medical  asstotanoe.  and 
the  extent  of  such  aaalstanoe.  dball  not  take 
Into  account  anyone  else's  financial  respon- 
stbUlty  for  oueti  Individual ,  unless  be  Is  the 
other  person's  spouse  or  minor  child;  to  the 
Oosnmittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  DtTUKi,  Mr.  Bkasco,  Mr. 
tjDAi^,  Mr.  WAIJ3IX.  and  Mr  Hooan)  : 

HJl.  3556.  A  bill  to  aoMnd  UUe  39.  United 
States  Code,  as  en«oted  by  the  Postal  Re- 
organlBatlon  Act.  to  prohlUt  the  rr>^U1"g  of 
unaollolted  samples  of  cigarettes;  to  the 
Comanlttee  on  Poet  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr  GALLAGHER 

H.R.3550.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  pen- 
sions paid  to  retired  policemen  or  firemen 
or  their  dependents,  or  to  the  widows  or  other 
survtvors  of  deceased  policemen  or  firemen, 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  Income  tax;  to  the 
Comnlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS: 

HJR.  35«I  A  bUl  to  estaUlah  a  national 
policy  and  program  with  respect  to  wild 
predatory  mammals,  and  for  other  piirposes; 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Flaherlee. 


By  Mr.  OlTB8^: 

H-.R.  360a.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  adoption 
of  the  Adjusted  Gregorian  Calendar;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  ASalrs. 

HJl.  3603.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenxie  Code  of  1964  to  provide  a  deduction 
for  certain  expenses  of  repair  and  mainte- 
nance ol  a  home  owned  by  a  taxpayer  who 
has  attained  the  age  of  06;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3564.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  employers  fOr  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  Job  training  programs; 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.B.  9666.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  authorize  an  in- 
centive tax  credit  allowable  with  respect  to 
facilities  to  oontrol  water  and  air  pollutloa, 
to  encourage  the  construction  of  such  facili- 
ties, and  to  permit  the  amcrtizaUan  of  the 
cost  of  oonstructing  such  facilities  within  a 
period  from  1  to  6  years;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GCB6ER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Johnson  of  California,  and  Mr. 
LscGrrr)  : 

H.R.  3506.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  additional 
nominations  by  Members  of  Oougreee  of  per- 
sons for  appointment  to  the  service  acad- 
emies by  the  Secretaries  of  the  military  de- 
partments; to  the  Oommlttee  on  Armed 
Servloes. 

By  Mr.  HALPE3tN: 

HJi.  3507.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  protect,  manage,  and  con- 
trol free-roaming  horses  and  burros  on  pub- 
lic lands;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Blr.  KEITH: 

H.R.  3508.  A  bill  to  assUt  in  the  effective 
and  suitable  disposal  of  passenger  cars  at 
the  time  of  the  discontinuance  of  their  use 
on  the  highways  by  encouraging  the  disposal 
of  such  cars  through  persons  licensed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mrs.  Oizxn 
of  Oregon,  Mrs.  Hicxs  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  COTTKB,  and  Mr.  Rostxn- 

KOWBKI)  : 

H.R.  3569.  A  bill  to  extend  to  all  unmarried 
individuals  the  full  tax  benefits  of  Income 
splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  Individuals 
filing  Joint  returns;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MEEDS: 

H.R.  3670.  A  bill  to  extend  coverage  of  the 
PuUlc  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1906  to  Oie  Trust  Temtory  of  tlie 
Pacific  Isleinda;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mrs.  MINK : 

H.R.  3571.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  to  amend 
the  definition  of  "employee"  to  Include  cer- 
tain agricultural  employees,  and  to  permit 
certain  provlalons  In  agreements  between 
agricultural  employers  and  employees;  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Education  and  L^xvr. 

H.R  3673.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  312, 
301(b).  3aO(a),  and  321(a)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Oommlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3573  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chtrorpractors"  services  under  the  pro- 
gram of  supplementary  medical  Insurance 
benefits  for  the  aged;  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3574.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  permit  limited  re- 
tall  dealers  of  aloohoUc  beveragee  to  sell  dis- 
tilled spirits;  to  the  Comonlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  ISx  PICKLE: 

RJl.  3676.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Big 
Thicket  National  Park  In  Texas;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


HJl.  3576.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  establish  a  program 
to  enable  individuals  to  enter  into,  and  en- 
gage in,  the  production  and  marketing  of 
farm-raised  fish  through  the  extension  of 
credit,  technical  assistance,  marketing  assist- 
ance and  research,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  PURCELL: 
H.R.  3577    A  bill  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  fixing  and   adjusting   the  rates 
of  pay  for  prevailing  rate  employees  of  the 
Government,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr.  RTAN   (for  hlmseU,  Mr.  Bub- 
ton.  Mrs.  Chisholm.  Mr.  Ci-*t,  Mr. 
OoNms.   Mr.   DiGOS.   Mr.   Dow,  Mr. 
EcKHABST.    Mr.    Edwakds    of    Cali- 
fornia,   Mr.    FKASxa,    Mr.    Orxen   of 
Pennsylvania,   Mr.   HAaaiNOTON.  Mr. 
Hawkxms,  Mr.  Hkchlxx  of  West  Vir- 
ginia,  Mr.   HzLSTOsKi,   Mr.  Kastem- 
MEHB,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Lxocrrr,  Mr. 
MncvA.  Mrs.  Mink.  Mr.  Rossnthal, 
Mr.  ScHSTncx,  Mr.  Stokks,  Mr.  Tm- 
NAN.  and  Mr.  Wairr)  : 
H.R.  3578.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Temporary 
National  Security  Commission;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  RYAN   (for  himself.  Mr.  Bur- 
ton,     Mr.      DXLLUMS.      and      Mr. 
Rangzi.)  : 
H.R.  3579.  A  bill  to  limit  the  procurement 
of    California    and    Arizona   lettuce   by    the 
Department  of  Defense;    to  the  Oommlttee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  RUPPE: 
MR  3580.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  restore  the  system  of  recom- 
putatlon  of  retired  pay  for  certain  members 
and  former  members  of  the  Armed  Forces; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
H.R.  3681.  A  bill  to  amend  section  620  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  sus- 
pend. In  whole  or  In  part,  economic  and 
military  assistance  and  certain  sales  to  any 
country  which  fails  to  take  appropriate  steps 
to  prevent  narcotic  drugs  produced  or  proc- 
essed. In  whole  or  in  part.  In  such  country 
from  entering  the  United  States  unlawfully, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  3582.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  within  the 
Manassas  National  Battlefield  Park.  Va.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R.  3583.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  bro«Mlcast  licenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  3684.  A  bUl  to  provide  a  penalty  for 
unlawful  assault  upon  policemen,  firemen, 
and  other  law  enforcement  personnel,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3585.  A  blU  to  revise  the  pay  structure 
of  the  police  forces  of  the  Washington  Na- 
tional Airport  and  Dulles  International  Air- 
port, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  3686.  A  bUl  to  provide  career  status 
as  rural  carriers  without  examination  to  cer- 
tain qualified  substitute  rural  carriers  of 
record  In  certain  cases,  and  for  other  piir- 
FKises;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  3587.  A  biU  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  certain  limitations 
with  respect  to  the  types  and  number  of 
questions  which  may  be  asked  In  connection 
with  the  decennial  censuses  of  population, 
unemployoaent,  and  housing,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  3688.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  PolluUon  Control  Act,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  PuUlc  Works. 
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Hit.  3689.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  to 
provide  financial  aselstance  for  the  construc- 
tion of  waste  treatment  facilities,  and  Tor 
other  purposes;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Publlo 

Works. 

HJ%.  3590.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Environ- 
mental Financing  Authority  to  assist  In  the 
financing  of  waste  treatment  faciUtles.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

E.R.  3691  A  ^^  **>  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

BR-  3592.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Immediate  re- 
tirement without  reduction  In  annuity  of 
employees  and  Members  of  Congress  upon 
completion  of  30  years  of  service;  to  the 
Ctommlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  3693.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  gross  In- 
come the  first  $260  of  Interest  received  on 
deposits  in  thrift  institutions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  SCOTT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Esch, 
and  Mr.  Halpern)  ; 
H.R.  3594.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  adjacent  to 
the  Manassas  Battlefield   Park.   Va.;    to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Eckharot,   and    Mr.    Macdonalo   of 
Massac  husetta)  : 
HR.  3595.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railway  La- 
bor Act  to  avoid   Interruptions   of   rallrocid 
transportation  that  threaten  national  safety 
and  health  by  reason  of  labor  disputes  and 
for  other  purpKises;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstata  and  Foreign  Commerce 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Sprinoeb)  (by  request) : 
HR.  3596.  A  bill  to  provide  more  effective 
means  for  protecting  the  public  interest  in 
national  emergency  disputes  Involving  the 
transportation  industry  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Oommerce. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
HJl.  3597.  A  bill  to  Impose  certain  safe- 
guards on  investigations  carried  out  by  Fed- 
eral agencies;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HR.  3598.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  certain  ac- 
tivities In  time  of  war  or  armed  conflict;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 
H.R  3599.  A  bill  to  modify  ammunition 
recordkeeping  requirements;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 
Hit.  3000.  A  bin  to  amend  tlUe  38  of  the 
United  States   Code   In   order   to  authorize 
guaranteed   business  loans  for  veterans   of 
aenrice  after  January  31,  1955:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
HR  3601.  A  blU  to  amend  tlUe  XVlll  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  pM-ovlde  payment 
for  chlroi>ractor8'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  Insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Ueans. 

By   Mr.    BENNETT    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Fisher,  Mr.  Fdi,ton  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  DoNOHUR,  Mr.  Hats,  Mr.  Satlor, 
Mr.  Frxlinohxttsrn,  Mr.  Halkt,  Mr. 
Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Baring,  Mr.  CoiA.ua., 
Mr.  DuiAKi,   Mr.  Halpkrn,  Mr.   Ao- 
dabbo.    Mr,    Davis    of    Georgia,    Mr. 
FuL'TON  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  LxGcrrr, 
Mr.  Perpkr,  Mr.  Picku:,  Mr.  Dickin- 
son, Mr.  DoNCAN,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr. 
Blackburn,  Mr.  Eshlrman,  and  Mr. 
Kutkxndall)  : 
HJl.  8602.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax  credit 
for  employers  who  employ  members  of  the 
hard  core  unemployed;  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


By   Mr.    BENNETT    (for    himself,   Mr. 
McDonald   of  Michigan,   Mr.   Tier- 
nan,  Mr.  LujAN,  Mr.  Daniel  of  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Whitxhurst,  Mr.  McKim- 
nxt,  and  Mr.  Thonx)  : 
HJl.  8603.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax  credit 
for  employers  who  employ  members  of  the 
hard  core  unemployed;  to  ttie  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BIAGOI: 
H.R.  3604.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  oon- 
artrucUon  of  a  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
I^tal  of  1,400  beds  In  the  county  of  the 
Bronx,  New  York  State;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
H.R,  3605.  A  bill  to  promote  the  advEmoe- 
ment  of  biological  researoh  In  aging  through 
a  comprehensive  and  intensive  5-year  pro- 
gram for  the  systematic  study  of  the  basic 
origins  of  the  aging  process  in  human  beings; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BRADEMAS   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Quix,  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Dxirr.  Mr.  Rsm  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 

E^RLENBORN,    Mr.    HAWKINS,   Mr.    Del- 

lenback,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Bteigxx  of 

Wisconsin,  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr.  Hansen 

of  Idaho,  Mr.  Clat,  Mr.  Esch,  Mrs. 

Chisholm,  Mr.  Roncalio,  Mrs.  Oras- 

Bo,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  and  Mr.  Baoillo)  : 
HJl.  3606.  A   bill    to   establish   a   NaUonal 
Institute  of  Education,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  BRINKLBY   (for  himself,  and 

Mr.  Stephens)  : 
HJl.  3607.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
27,  1960  (74  Stat.  220) ,  relating  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  historical  and  aroheologlcal  data; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.   CORMAN    (for  himself,   and 

Mrs.  GRDTTrHS)  : 
HJl.  3608.  A  bin  to   amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  extend  the  child 
care  deduction  to  men  who  are  not  married; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  COUGHLIN   (for  himself,  Mr. 

Addabbo,  Mr.  Andbison  of  minoU, 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 

Archer,  Mr.  Baring,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr. 

BEVtLL,  Mr.  BiAOGi,  Mr.  Biester,  Mr. 

Blackburn,   Mr.   Bow.   Mr.   Brasco, 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Btrne  of 

Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Camp,  Mr.  Carter, 

Mr.   Cederberg,   Mr.   Chappell,   Mrs. 

Chisholm,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Don  H. 

Clausen,  Mr.  Clevoj^nd,  Mr.  Oonte, 

and  Mr.  Corbett)  : 
H.R.  3609.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  Individuals  for  certain 
expenses  Incurred  In  providing  higher  edu- 
cation; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  COUGHLIN   (for  himself,  Mr. 

Davis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Dennis,  Mr. 

Dickinson,  Mr.  Donohtte,  Mr.  Dorn, 

Mr.     Drinan.     Mr.     Duncan,     Mrs. 

Dwter,   Mr.   Edwards   of  Louisiana. 

Mr.    Eilbero,    Mr.    Eshlrman,    Mr. 

Fascell,  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Flood,  Mr. 

Flowers,  Mr.  Fobstthe,  Mr.  Pren- 

ZEL,   Mr.   Fulton   of   Pennsylvania, 

Mr.     Goodling,    Mrs.    Orabso,    Mr. 
-.   Gray,  Mr.  Gude,  Mr.  Halpkrn,  and 

Mr.  Haitben  of  Idaho) : 
H.R.  3610.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  InconM  tax  to  individuals  for  certain 
expenses  Incurred  in  providing  higher  edu- 
cation; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  COUGHLIN   (for  himself,  Mr. 

HARRiNoroN,      Mr.      Hastinos,      Mr. 

HxcHLSR    of    West    Virginia,    Mra. 

Hbcklsk     of     Massachusetts,     Mn. 


HiCKB  of  Massachuaetta,  Mr.  Hosmzr, 
Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  JONsa  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Kxatinq,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Klucztnski. 

Mr,      KUTKZNDALL,      Mr.     liElTT,      Mr. 

LUJAX.  Mr.  McClort.  Mr.  McKinnbt, 
— ^        Mr.  Mamr,  Mr.  mwtttwt    Mr.  ^"^  — 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  MOROB,  Mr.  Podxll,  Mr. 
Powell,  and  Mr.  Price  of  Texas) : 
HJl.  3611.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code   of    1954   to    allow    a    credit 
against  Income  tax  to  individuals  for  certain 
expenses  Incurred  In  providing  higher  ed- 
ucation;   to   the   Committee   on  Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  COUGHLIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
PuciNSKi,  Mr.  Railssack,  Mr.  Rixclb, 
Mr.    Robibom,    Mr.    Boncauo,    Mr. 

ROSTENKOWSKI,      Mr.      ROTBAL,      Mr. 

ScHMTTz,  Mr.  SooTT,  Mr.  J.  William 
Stanton,  Mr.  James  V.  Stanton,  Mr. 
Stxiger  of  Arizona,  Mr.  Terrt,  Mr. 
Thone,  Mr.  Thrman,  Mr.  Wagoon- 
NER,  Mr.  Wamplxr,  Mr.  Wbitxhurbt, 
Mr.    Williams,    Mr.    Wriost,    Mr. 
Yatbom,  and  Mr.  Zion)  : 
HJl.  3612.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code   of    1964   to    allow    a   credit 
against  income  tax  to  Individuals  for  cer- 
tain expenses  incurred  In  providing  higher 
education;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey : 
H.R.  3613.  A  bin  to  provide  during  times 
of  high  unemployment  for  programs  of  pub- 
lic service  employment  for  unemployed  per- 
sons, to  assist  States  and  local  communities 
In  providing  needed  public  servloes,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.R.  3614.  A  blU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  payment 
of  beneflta  to  a  married  couple  on  their 
combined  earnings  record;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    DINGELL    (for    himself.    Ml'. 
Rogers,  Mr.  I'ellt,  Mr.  McClosket, 
Mr.    Keith,    Mr.    Moss,    and    Mr. 
Conte)  : 
H.R.  3616.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 3,  1968,  relating  to  the  protection  and 
restoration  of  estuarlne  areas,  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  national  policy  and 
comprehensive  national  program  for  the  con- 
servation, management,  beneficial  use,  pro- 
tection, and  development  of  the  land  and 
water  resources  of  the  Nation's  estuarlne  and 
coastal  zone;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By    Mr.    DINGELL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Pellt,  Mr.  McClosket,  Mr.   Nedzx, 
Mr.  Rxuss,  Mr.  Satlor,  Mr.  Conti, 
and  Mr.  Moss) : 
HJl.  3616.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Endangered 
Species  Conservation  Act  of  1969  to  extend 
the  provisions  therein  to  rare  species  of  flah 
and  wildlife,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merohant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  DUL8K1 : 
HJl.  3617.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  83  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the 
survivorship    reduction    during    periods    of 
nonmarrlage  of  certain  imnultanta;   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Servloe. 
By  Mr.  ECKHARDT : 
H.R.  3618.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Big  Thicket  National  Park  in 
the  State  of  Texas,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FISH: 
HJl.   3619.   A   bUl   to   establish   the   Van 
Buren  Llndenwald  Historic  Site  at  Kinder- 
hook,  N.Y.,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  tbs 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FISHKB: 
HJl.  8620.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Federal 
Corrupt  Practloss  Act,  1936,  and  for  ottisr 
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purpoM*;   to  tba  OomxnlMae  oo  houm  Ad- 

mmiatratlon. 

By  Mr.  RULBSB: 
ILR.  sasi.  A  bill  to  un«nd  tba  Social  8»- 
curtty  Act  to  provUt*  tb*t  futur«  li>cr«Aa«8 
in  aoolAl  Mcurlt.7.  r«llro«d  rotlreniant.  v«t- 
vt%a»'.  oth«r  P«d«ral  t>«n«atB  ibAll  b*  OiM- 
r«gtLr<l«d  in  (let«rmlnlng  an  m<llvl  duals 
•Ugiblllty  or  n«e<l  for  aid  or  aailTanc*  under 
»ny  of  th«  PedanU-et*t«  public  aaatBtAnce 
progrmms-.    to   th«   Conunlttae   on  Waya  and 

Meana.  

By  Mr.  OAIAjAQBim,: 
HJl.  saaa.  a  bin  to  prorlde  an  equitable 
aystem  (or  fixing  and  adjuatlng  the  r*t«a  of 
pay  (or  preTalUn^  rate  employeea  of  tb«  Oov- 
enunent.  and  for  other  purpoaaa;  to  the 
Committee  on  Po«t  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  OATDOS: 
HJt.  3033.  A  bUl  to  reaclnd  the  p«y  In- 
creases for  Member*  of  Congreaa  and  other 
Federal  offldala  pursuant  to  Preeldentlal  rec- 
ommendation to  Oongieea  in  the  budget  for 
the  1970  flscal  year,  to  abolish  the  quadren- 
nial Commlaalon  on  Bxecutlve,  Leglalatlve. 
and  Judicial  Salaries,  and  (or  other  purpoaea: 
to  the  Committee  on  Po«t  OflBc*  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  OONZALJZ : 
HJl.  3034.  A    Mil    to    prohibit    the    uae    of 
drafteea   In   undeclarvd   wars   without  their 
oonaent;  to  the  Cooomlttee  on  Armed  Serv- 
Icea. 

HJt.  8630.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  to  annwMl 
the  definition  of  "employee"  to  Include  cer- 
tain agricultural  employeee,  and  to  permit 
oertaln  provisions  in  agreements  between 
agricultural  employers  and  employeea;  to  the 
Cooomlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mrs.  ORIFFTTHS 
HJl.  3036.  A  bUl  to  am«nd  title  S,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  (or  equality  of  treat- 
ment with  reapect  to  married  women  Fed- 
eral employeea  In  connection  with  oompen- 
aaUon  for  work  injurlea.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

HJl.  3637.  A  blU  to  provide  equaUty  of 
treatment  for  married  women  employees  of 
the  Federal  Oovernment  under  the  Foreign 
Servloe  Act  of  1946;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

SSt.  3638.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  equality  of  treat- 
ment for  married  women  Federal  employees 
with  respect  to  preference  eligible  employ- 
ment beneQts,  cost-of-Uvlng  allowances  in 
foreign  areas,  and  regulatlocLS  concerning 
marital  status  generally,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Servloe. 

By  Mr.  OTTDB: 
HJL  3639.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  special  rule 
for  detarmlnlng  Insured  status,  for  purpoaea 
of  enUtlen^nt  to  disability  Insurance  beo^ 
fits,  of  indlvldtiala  whose  disability  le  attrib- 
utable directly  or  Indirectly  to  meningioma 
or  other  brain  tunxr;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  Aoi  Means. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN : 
HJl.  3030  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Wacer  PolluUon  Control  Act  to  estahllah 
healUi  and  welfare  standards  which  mtist  be 
met  by  all  synthetic  detergents  and  to  ban 
from  detergents  all  pb<3epbatee  and  those 
synthetics  which  fall  to  meet  the  standards 
by  June  80,  1973:  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
Us  Works. 

By  Mr   HANSEN  of  Idaho  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  McClovb)  ; 
HJL   S6S1.   A   bill    relaUng   to   the   pubUc 
UuMlB  of  the  United  States:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr*.  HANSEN  of  Washington: 
HJl.  3633.  A  bUl  to  provide  (or  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  Veterans'  Administration 
hespttal  at  Vaneouver.  Wash.;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affaln. 


By   Mr.    HARRINOTOM    (for   hlmaeU. 
Mr.  Baihllo,  Mr.  Bimouam.  Mr.  Qxnm, 
Mr.  McCi^ocuT.  and  Mr  Rnou)  : 
HJl.  S633.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Special  For- 
eign AsaUtance  Act  of  1971   (PubUo  Law  91- 
603) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affair*. 
By  Mx.  LUJAN : 
HJl.  90S4.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  that  any 
employee   not    yet   entitled   to   an   annuity 
thereunder   may   obtain  a   refund    (without 
Interest)    of   the   railroad   retirement   taxes 
which  be  haa  paid:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
teratate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  McCLOSKEY: 
HJl.  3635.  A  bill  to  promote  the  aafety  of 
ports,  harbors,  waterfront  areas,  and  navi- 
gable watera  of  the  United  SUtes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By    Mr.    McFALL    (for    hlmseU,    Mr. 
BukTViK.   Mr.   CNxnx,  Mr.  Danttl- 
soH.  and  Mr.  WHiraHuaar) : 
HJl    8OS0     A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Work*  Acceleration  Act  to  make  Ita  benefits 
available  to  certam  areaa  of  extra  high  un- 
employment, to   authorize  additional  funds 
for  such  act.  and  for  other  purpoaea;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
HJl.  8037.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  defer  or  exempt 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  from  assign- 
ment to  duty  In  a  combat  sone  under  cer- 
tain conditions;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

HR.  3638.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  lOM  to  Inoreaae  to  t3,S00 
the  aggregate  amount  of  the  two  regular 
personal  exeniptlons  allowed  a  taxpayer,  or 
a  spouse,  who  haa  attained  age  66;  to  the 
Committee  on  Way*  and  Means. 

By    Mr.     MATNE     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Llotd,  Mr.  DSNNis.  Mr.  McCloskxt, 
and  Mr.  9mon  of  Arizona)  : 
H.R   3639.  A  bill  to  provide  more  effective 
means  for  protecting  the  public  Interest  In 
national   emergency   dispute*   Involving  the 
transportation  Indtistry  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr    MKLCHXB    (for  hlmseU,  and 

Mr.  RoifCAUO)  :  

H  R.  3040.  A  bUI  to  amend  title  XVUl  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit.  In  oertaln 
Instance*,  the  State  health  agency  of  a  State 
to   waive   certain   requirements   relating   to 
health  and  safety  which  must  be  met  by  hos- 
pitals \n  such  State  In  order  for  them  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  insurance  program  established 
by  such  title,  and  to  amend  title  XIX  of  such 
act  to  eliminate  the  Life  Safety  Code  of  the 
National  Fire  Protection  Association  as  the 
official    standard    for    determining    whether 
nursing  home*  meet  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MIKVA  (Tor  himself,  Mr.  Dow. 
Mr.  BuaroN.  Mr   Contxbs,  Mr.  Eck- 
HAXOT,   Mr.    BDWAaoa   of    California, 
Mr.    FSASxa,    Mr.    HAxarNOrON,    Mr. 
Hklstoski.    Mr.    KAsmnamB.    Mr. 
Kocs,     Mr.     RosDfTHAi.,     and     Mr. 
RTAif ) : 
H  R.  3041    A  MU  to  create  an  Ofloe  of  De- 
fense Review;   to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By    Mr.    MIZEIX.    (for    himself,    Mr. 
ABvaNSTHv.     Mr.     BLACKsrnuf,    Mr. 
Bttchanak,   Mr.   Caicp,  Mr.   Coluks 
of  Texas.  BIr.  Cbawk,  Mr.  Daktb.  of 
Virginia,  Mr  DxawnrsKi.  Mr.  Devnrx, 
Mr     Dicxs^-SOM,    Mr     Flowms.    Mr. 
Lantmsxbs,  lit.  LxmiOM.   Mr.   Lorr, 
Mr  Mma:Aia..  Mr.  MoNreoMxaT.  Mr. 
n>AaB.  Mr.  Rboobs.  Mr.  Scorr.  Mr. 
Spsrrcs.    Mr.    WHrrsH-oaar,   and   Mr. 
WnxxAMs^  : 
H.R.  8042    A  bill  to  establish  nondiscrimi- 
natory  school   systems   and   to  preserve   the 
rights  of  elemeiktary  and  seooodary  students 
to  attend  their  neighborhood  achools,  and 


for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MONAOAN: 

HJl.  8643.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  3771  of 
Utle  10,  United  Statea  Code,  relating  to  wn«ii 
aettlement  of  accoimts  of  deceased  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the  Oommlttes  on 
.\rmed  Services. 

HJl.  3044  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  authorize  any  executive  depart- 
ment or  Independent  establishment  of  the 
Government,  or  any  bureau  or  office  thereof. 
to  make  appropriate  accounting  adjustment 
or  reimbursement  between  the  respective 
appropriations  available  to  such  department 
and  establishments,  or  any  bureau  or  office 
thereoT,"  approved  June  39,  1906,  so  as  to 
include  within  Its  coverage  the  municipal 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  lo 
the  Coounlttee  on  Government  Operation*. 
By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself  and  Mr 
McCloskxt)  : 

HJl.  804A.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  study  of 
the  feasibility  and  deslr&btllty  of  establish- 
ing a  Channel  lalanda  National  Park  In  the 
State  of  California,  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MUHPHT  of  New  York: 

HJl.  3646.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Junior 
Sea  Knights  of  America,  Inc.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

DtNGKLL)  : 

H.R.  8047.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Nattonal 
Bnvlrcmmental  Policy  Act  of  1909  to  require 
Federal  contractors,  and  persons  contract- 
ing for  federally  supported  activities,  to  ob- 
serve practices  which  will  preserve  and  en- 
hance the  environment  and  flsherlea  and 
wildlife  reaourcea  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.R.  8048.  A  bill  to  prohibit  loans  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  businesses 
deriving  50  percent  or  more  of  their  reve- 
nues from  the  sale  of  aloobollc  beverages; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
HJl.  8049.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1984  In  order  to  prohibit  the 
broadcasting  of  any  advertising  of  alcoholic 
beverages;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  3060.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  entitle  veterans 
of  World  War  I  and  their  widow*  and  chil- 
dren to  pension  on  the  same  basis  as  veter- 
ans of  the  Spanish-American  War  and  their 
widows  and  children,  respectively;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  3661.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
.Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  from  23  to  34 
the  age  at  which  an  individual  otherwise 
qualified  for  child's  Insurance  benefits  on  the 
basis  of  school  attendance  can  no  longer  be 
entitled  to  such  benefits:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ad- 
DABSo,  BCr.  AifDEBsoN  of  California. 
Mr.  Asrav,  Mr.  Biaooi.  Mr  Brabco. 
Mr.  BrraKX  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Carmst,  Mr.  Caxtts.  Mrs.  Chisholm , 
Mr.  Claxk,  Mr.  Contxss,  Mr.  Dxirr, 
Mr.  DowoHTTS,  Mr  DsnvAif ,  Mr.  Dn- 
SKI,  Mr.  Dttkcan,  Ut.  Edwards  of 
California.  Mr  En-ssmo.  Mr.  Whxiam 
D.  Fosr.  Mr  Fosstthx,  Mr.  Fot.ton 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Ftn-TON  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Oaixaohsx.  and  Mrs. 
OsASSo) : 
H.R.  3662.  A  bill  to  create  a  Department 
of  Youth  Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr  PEPPER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Orat, 
Mr.  Halp^mi*,  Mr.  Hawkiks.  Mr.  Hxl- 
BToexi,  Mr*.  Hicks  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  HowASD,  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr  Johw- 
soif  of  California,  Mr.  Kxx.  Mr.  Kltt- 
carwsw.  Mr.  Madosi*,  Mr.  BeAzsou, 
Mr.  MntvA,  Mr*.  Mnm,  Mr  Moroaw, 
Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Pooxix,  Mr.  Prxtxs,  Mr. 
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North  Carolina,  Mr.  Paicx  of  nilnols, 
Mr.  RosKMTHAL,  Mr.  St  Okricaxm,  Mr. 
ScHKusB,     Mr.     SzKEs,     and     Mr. 

W ALOIS) : 

HJt.  3053.  A  bill  to  create  a  Department  of 
Youth  Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on  Govem- 

ojant  Operations.  

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
CHAKLS8  H.  Wn.eoN) : 
HJl.  3654.  A  bill  to  create  a  Department  of 
Youth  Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovern- 
msnt  Operations. 

By    Mr.    PEPPER     (for    himself,    Mr. 

Stagosrs,  Mr.  Minibh,  Mr.  Abourbzk, 

Mrs.  Abzito,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Adoabbo, 

Mr.    Akoxssom    of    Oallforma,    Mr. 

Asrar,  Mr.  BAonxo.  Mr.  Barino,  Mr. 

BxNKrrr,  Mr.  Biaogi.  Mr.  Binoram, 

Mr.     Bradxmas,     Mr.     Brasco,     Mr. 

BacHANAN,   Mr.   Carmkt,  Mr.  Caskt 

of  Texas,  Mr*.  Chibholm,  Mr.  Clark, 

Mr.  CoLXJxa,  Mr.  Oorkan,  Mr.  Cottxr, 

and  Mr.  Da  via  of  Georgia)  : 

HJl.  8685.  A  bill:  Conquest  of  Cancer  Act: 

to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 

Oommerce. 

By    Mr.    PEPPER     (for    himself,    Blr. 

Staooxrs.  Mr.  MiNiSH,  Mr.  Dkmt,  Mr. 

DtNOKix,  Mr.  DoNOHOx,  Mr.  Drxnan, 

Mr.  Dttlbki,  Mr.  DtJifCAiv,  Mr.  Eck- 

BARDT,    Mr.    Edwards   of   Louisiana. 

Mr.  En,B«BG,  Mr.  Evdts  of  Tennessee, 

Mr.  Fisher.  Mr.  Whxiam  D  Ford,  Mr. 

Fulton  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Oatdos, 

Mr.    Gibbons,    Mr.    Gonzai.oez,    Mrs. 

Orasso,  Mrs.  GRtrriTHS,  Bdr.  Gubseb. 

Mr.   HAi.pxRN,  Mr.   Hanna,   and  Mr. 

Harrincton)  : 

HJl.  3656.  A  bill:  Conquest  of  Cancer  Act; 

to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 

Oommerce. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself,  Its. 
Staggers,  Mr.  Minisb,  Mr.  Hatr- 
AWAT.  Mr.  HxcRLEX  of  West  Vlrglna, 
Mr.  Helstobki,  Mr.  Henderson.  Mr. 
Hicks  of  Washington,  Mrs.  Hicks  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Holifield,  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Icroro,  Mr.  Johnson 
of  California,  ICr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  KtrrKKKDAix,  Mr. 
Ktros.  Mr.  Link,  Mr.  McClobkzt, 
Mr.  McFaix,  Mr.  Madden,  Mr. 
Matrias  of  California.  Mr.  Mazzoli, 
Mr.  Mzlchxs,  Mr.  Metcalti.  BIr. 
MiKVA) ; 
HB.  3657.  A  bill:  Conquest  of  Cancer  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Stag- 
gers, Mr.  MmiSH,  Mr.  Muxeb  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.   Morgan, 
Mr.  Moss,  Mr.   Murpht   of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Nedki,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  O'Neill, 
Mr.  PicKLX,  Mr.  Poage,  Mr.  Podell, 
Mr.  PRxra  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Prtor  of  Arkansas,  Mr.   Rxbs,  Mr. 
Rboois,   Mr.   Roe,   Mr.   Roonet   of 
Pennsylvania,   Mr.   Rosenthal.   Mr. 
Rot,  Mr.  Rotbal,  Mr.  Runnels,  and 
Mr.  Rtan)  : 
HJl.  3658.  A  bin  Conquest  of  Cancer  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Oommerce. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Stag- 
gers, Mr.  Minish,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  St 
Germain,  Mr.  Schkttex,  Mr.  Shoup, 
Mr.  SiKxs,  Mr.  Slack,  Mr.  James  V. 
Stanton.  Mr.  Steele.  Mr.  Stratton. 
Mr.     TiXRNAN,     Mr.     Ullman,     Mr. 
Vanik,  Mr.  Vigorito,  Mr.  Waooonneb, 
Mr.   Waldix,  Mr.  Ware,  Mr.  Watts, 
Mr.  Charlxs  H.  Wilson,  Mr.  Woltv, 
Mr.    Wright.    Mr.    Yates,    and    Mr. 
Yatron) : 
HJl.  8659.  A  bill  Conquest  of  Cancer  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Oommerce. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Stac- 
OBs.   Mr.    Minish,    Mr.   Young   of 
Florida,  and  Mr.  Zablooki)  : 
H.&.  3060.  A  bill  Oonqusat  of  Cancer  Act; 


to  the  Committee  oa  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PIKE: 
HJl.  3661.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Sagtlkoe  Manor  National  His- 
toric Bite;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DmoxLL,  Mr.  Pkllt,  Mr.  McCloskxt, 
Mr.    Keith,    Mr.    Moss,    and    Mr. 

CONTE)  : 

HJl.  3602.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Pish  and 
wildlife  Coordination  Act  m  order  to  protect 
marine  environment  by  regulating  the  dump- 
ing of  wastes  In  the  coastal  and  ocean  waters 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marme  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  RONCALIO: 

HJl.  3663.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Re- 
venue Code  to  encourage  an  increase  In  pro- 
duction of  coal;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SNYDER: 

H.R.  8664.  A  bUl  to  assist  the  States  in 
raising  revenues  by  making  more  uniform 
the  incidence  and  rate  of  tax  Imposed  by 
States  on  the  severance  of  minerals;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 

H.H.  3666.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  support  research  and 
training  in  diseases  of  the  digestive  tract. 
Including  the  liver  and  pemcreas,  and  diseases 
of  nutrition,  and  aid  the  States  In  the  devel- 
opment of  community  programs  for  the  con- 
trol of  these  diseases,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.   STAGGERS   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  SPRiNosa)  : 

H.R.  3666.  A  bill  to  regulate  Interstate 
commerce  by  strenthenlng  and  improving 
consumer  protection  under  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  with  respect  to  fish 
and  fishery  products,  Including  provision  for 
assistance  to  and  cooperation  with  the  States 
in  the  administration  of  their  related  pro- 
grams and  assistance  by  them  in  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  Federal  program,  and  (or  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  3667.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  establish 
a  code  system  for  the  Identification  of  pre- 
scription drugs,  and  for  other  purp>ose8;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstete  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HR.  3668.  A  bill  to  amend  section  14  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  3669.  A  bill  to  amend  subsection  (d) 
of  section  2  of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended,  relating  to  the  terms  of  office  of 
the  members  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Ccnnmlssion  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STEED: 

H.R.  3670.  A  bill  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 
compensation  of  wage  board  employees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Addabbo,  Mr.  Beabco,  Mrs.  Chisholm, 
Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Donohtje,  Mr.  Hal- 
PSRN,  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Hblstoski,  Mr.  KocH,  Mr. 
'  MiKVA,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Rosenthal, 
and  Mr.  Vanik)  : 

H.R.  3671.  A  bill  to  estabUsh  a  senior  citi- 
zens skill  and  talent  utilization  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas : 

HJl.  3673.  A  Wll  to  provide  direct  aid  to 
States  and  territories  for  educational  pur- 
poses only:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

HJl.  3673.  A  bill  to  amend  section  138  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
so  as  to  provide  for  the  reduction  of  the  pnb- 


Uc  debt  by  at  leaat  10  percent  of  the  astl* 
mated  overall  Federal  receipts  for  ee^ch  fiscal 
year;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.R.  3674.  A  bill  to  provide  direct  aid  to 
States  and  territories  for  educational  pur- 
poses only;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 
H.R.  3675.  A  bill  to  create  one  addlUonal 
ftermanent  district  judgeship  m  Oregon;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WAMPLER: 
HR.  3676.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  88  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  that  pay- 
ments of  benefits  pursuant  to  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  and 
annuity  and  pension  payments  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1987  shall  not  be 
Included  as  Income  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining eligibility  for  a  veterans'  and  wid- 
ow's pension;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WHTTB  (for  himself,  and  Ur. 

RTTHNSbS)  : 

HJl.  3677.  A  blU  to  provide  that  the  cost 
of  certain  investigations  by  the  Bvireau  of 
Reclamation  shiill  be  nonreimhursatde;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
faln. 

By  Mr.   BOB   WILSON    (for  hlnueU. 
Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  WHRXHxnurr,  Mr. 
MossB,  and  Mr.  Price  of  Texas) : 
HJl.  3678.  A  bill  to  assist  in  the  efficient 
production  of  the  needed  volume  of  good 
bousing  at  lower  coat  through  the  elimina- 
tion of  restrictions  on  the  use  of  advanced 
technology,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Scott,  Mr.  Hosmxr,  Mr.  Oolowatxr, 
Mr.    Collies,    Mr.    McKivnet,    Mr. 
EsKLXMAN,   Mr.   Warx,    Mr.    Fisher, 
Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  C6s- 
DOVA,   Mr.    Corbett,    Mr.    Esch,   M^. 
Michel,   Mr.   Derwinski,   Mr.   Fre- 
LnroHUTSEN,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen,  Mr.  Hooan,  Mr.  Anderson 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Bilr.  Mc- 
Clort,  Mr.  Carter,  and  Mr.  MAvm) : 
HJl.  8679.  A  bUl  to  assist  m  the  efficient 
production  of  the  needed  volume  of  good 
housing  at  lower  cost  through  the  elimina- 
tion of  restrictions  on  the  use  of  advanced 
technology,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  WTMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

HORTON)  : 

HJt.  8080.  A  bill  to  protect  effectors  of 
antique  glassware  against  the  manufacture 
in  the  United  States  or  the  imptortation  of 
limitations  of  such  glassware;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BRINKLEY : 

HJl.  3681.  A  bin  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 
pay  for  prevalUng  rate  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Servloe. 
By  Mr.  FRASER: 

HJl.  3682.  A  bUl  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
XVlU  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include 
prescribed  drugs  among  the  items  and  serv- 
ices covered  under  the  supplementary  medi- 
cal Insurance  program  for  the  aged,  and  to 
amend  such  part  and  all  the  pubUc  assist- 
ance titles  of  such  act  to  require  that  drugs 
provided  under  the  programs  involved  must 
be  prescribed  and  furnished  on  a  nonpropri- 
etaiy  or  generic  basis;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  KABTHr 

HJl.  3688.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1964  to  make  It  clear  that,  In 
Its  agreement  with  a  State  for  the  control  of 
radiation  hazards  from  nuclear  byproduct 
materials  or  other  nuclear  materials,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  shaU  permit  such 
State  to  Impose  standards  which  are  more 
restrictive  than  Its  own  standards  for  the 
regulation  of  sueh  materlaU:  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomlo  Energy. 
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By  1^.  KASTENMJUCU : 
HJl.   3684.   A   bUi   to  amead   the   Int«rnAl 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  tti»t  cig- 
arette advenuiog  la  not  a  deductible  busl- 
I  expense;  to  tbe  CXuninlttee  on  Ways  and 


By  Mr.  KINO: 
VLS.  3688.  A  bill  to  eetabllsb  the  Vincent 
Thomaa  LombArdl  National  Cancer  Au- 
thority m  order  to  conquer  cancer  at  the 
earUeat  poaalble  date;  to  the  Oominlttee  on 
Interatate  and  Foreign  Conunecoe. 
By  Mr.  KOCH: 
H.R.  3686.  A  bill  to  proTtde  for  the  abate- 
ment of  air  pollution  by  the  control  of  emU- 
alons  from  motor  vehicles;  precon«tructlon 
oertlQcatlon  of  stationary  aourcee;  more 
•tnngent  State  standards  covering  vehicular 
rnilMlnni  fuel  additives  and  aircraft  fuels: 
C^MrgMiGy  Injunctive  powers:  and  public  dls- 
oloaure  of  pollutanU;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By     Mr.     KOCH      (for     himself.     Mr. 
Adoabbo.  Mr.  Baoxixo,  Mr.  Binqbam, 
Mr.    Bttbks    of    BCasaacbueetts,    Mr. 
Carxt  of  New  Tork.  Mrs.  Chmholm, 
Mr.  HAU'nu',  Mr.  Mixva,  Mr.  O'Nmx. 
iti.  Poosu.,  Mr.  Ranoei^  Mr.  Ro^di- 
THAis  Bflr.  BTAi*.  and  Ui.  acH»o««) : 
HJL  3887.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  S  of  UUe 
3,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  foreign  diplomatic  mlaalons;  to  the 
Committee  on  Pjbllc  WorlM. 

By  ilr.  KOCH  (for  himself.  Mrs.  Chm- 

BOI.M,  Mr.  HAaaiMOTON,  Mr.  HiXiPKU*, 

Mr.  Poiwu.,  Mr.  RoarMTHAi.,  and  Mr. 

ScKXum)  : 

HJl.  3688.   A  bill  to  amend   the  Internal 

Bevenue  Oode  of  1964  in  relation  to  a  credit 

far  kMkl  income  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on 

Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LONQ  of  Louisiana: 
HJt.  S688.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Senrtce  Act  to  prorlde  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  rehabilitation  penalon  to  certain 
persona  released  from  PubUc  Health  Service 
hospitals  after  treatment  for  leproay.  and  for 
other  purpoaea;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  36B0  A  bUl  to  designate  as  the  Dr. 
George  S.  Long  Lock  and  Dam  the  lock  and 
H»m  authorised  to  be  constructed  on  the  Red 
River  between  Natchitoches  and  OolfJui.  La.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Ur.  DSL  CLAWSON : 
H.J.  Res.  273.  Joint  resolution  proposing  sn 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  St«>tee  with  respect  to  the  offering  of 
prayer  In  public  bulldlnca;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJ.  Res.  373.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relaUve  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  os  la  GARZA: 
H.J.  Res.  374.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  offering  a< 
prayer  In  public  buUdlncs;  to  the  Oommlt- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DUUSKZ: 
H.J.  Res.  375.  Joint  resolution  concerning 
the  war  powers  of  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mrs.  DWTXR: 
H.J.  Res.  370.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  3d  week  in  September  of  each  year  as 
"National  Cystic  Fibrosis  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  EILBERO: 
H.J.  Res.  377.  Joint  reeoluUon  proposing  an 
amendment  to  ths  Constitution  ot  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rlghU  for  men  and 
woman:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Ut.  FOR8TTHB   (for  hlmseU.  Mr. 
Thons,  Mr   HxLSToaKi.  Mr.  Duhcau, 
Mr.  AvoKsaoN  of  Illinois.  Mrs.  Hicxs 
of  Maasacbusetts.  Mr.  SAifOMAif.  Mr. 
WRrrsKuasT.      Mr.      Howasd,      Mr. 
Bnffm,  Mr.  Haltssn.  Mr.  ffniinw. 


Mr.  Wasx.  Mr.  WmMAU..  Mr.  Raicoxl. 
and  Mrs.  Abzvo  )  : 
H.J.  Rea.  378.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Preaident  to  declare  the  last  Saturday  In 
April  of  each  year  as  "National  CoUe^te 
Press  Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  McCLOSKET  (for  hlmaeU.  Mr. 
AaotTmizx.  Mr.  Andxsson  of  Califor- 
nia.  Mr.   Amdkxson  of   Illlnola,   Mr. 
AifSBBws    of     North     Dakota,     Mr. 
BAonxo,    Mr.    Basimo,    Mr.    Bxoich, 
Mr.    Bxlj.,   Mr.    Boulno,   Mr.   Bsais- 
ICAS,   Mr.    BaowM   of    Michigan,   Mr. 
BucHAMAN,  Mr.  Bttuu  a<  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Btsnxs  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Carnst,    Mr.    Ci.rvsxjun>,    Mr.    CoL- 
vam.,    Mr.    Cosman,    Mr.    Coughun, 
Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Dxuxm- 
BACK,  Mr.  DsixuKB,  Mr.  'Dart,  and 
Mr.  DiMOKLL)  : 
HJ.  Res.  379.  Joint  resolution;  designation 
or  3(1  week  of  April  of  each  year  as  "Earth 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MoCLOBKKY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DXJWCAN,  Mrs   DwTXS,  Mr.  Esch,  Mr. 
Putt.    Mr.    WnoxAjc    D.    Ford,    Mr. 
FOOSTTKB,  Mr.  FSASXa,  Mr.  Fuijmo- 
HTrrszN,  Mr.  FasMzxi.,  Mr.  Halpern, 
Mr.     Hamilton,    Mr.     Haxna,     Mr. 
Hathawat,    Mr.    HxcKLxa    of    West 
Virginia.    Mr.    Hooam,    Mr.    HosMxa. 
Mr  Johnson  of  California.  Mr.  Kas- 
TSMMXixa,    Mr.    Lxoorrr,    Mr.    Mah.- 
UASO,  Mr.  Matsttnaoa.  Mr.  Mzxds,  Mr. 
Mixv*.     Mr.      MRCHXLL,     and     Mr. 
Moaai) : 
H.J.  Res  280.  Joint  resolution;  deelgnaUon 
of  3d  week  of  April  of  each  yew  as     Earth 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McCLOeKXT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Nichols,  Mr.  Osst,  Mr.  Pxwsa,  Mr. 
PsTSxa.   Mr.    Picxls,   Mr.   Ptxx.   Mr. 
PooKLL,  Mr.  PaxTKB  of  North  Caro- 
lina.   Mr.    RXBS,    Mr.    Rxn>    of    New 
York.    Mr.    Rzuas,    Mr.    Ribolx,    Mr. 
RoBisoN  of  New   York.  Mr.   Rocxss, 
Mr.  RosTBNKOWSKi.  Mr.  Rotbal.  Mr. 
Rtan.   Mr.   Sassanxs.   Mr.   Schxttxb. 
Mr.  ScHKSXBSLi.  Mr.  SxtBxai.iNO.  Mr. 
SHUVKa.  Mr.  Stsxlx,  and  Mr.  Stxxgkr 
of  Wlsoonaln)  : 
H.J.  Ree.  381.  Joint  resolution;  designation 
Of  3d  week  of  April  of  each  year  as  "Barth 
Week";   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Ml.  McCLOSKEY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
TXAcux  of  California,  S4r.  Thomson 
of     Wisconsin,     Mr.     TtxsNAN,     Mr. 
WHrrxHtrmar,  Mr.  Woltf,  Mr.  Yatsb, 
Mr  Yatson.  Mr.  Zwach.  Ux.  St  Gkb- 
main,   Mr.   Mann.   Mr    Bntsm.   Mr. 
Roncalio,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mrs.  Gsasso, 
Mr.  KXLSBMi.  Mr.  Cottxs,  Mr.  VAMim 
Jaot,  Mr.  AsHLXT,  Mr  Oude,  Mr.  Pxt- 
ns,  Mr.  HAsaiNOTON.  Mrs.  Asroo,  Mr. 
Vicoarro,  and  Mr.  Satlor)  : 
H.J   Rea.  383.  Joint  reeolutlon:  designation 
of    third    week    of    April    of    each    year    as 
"Barth    Week";    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PATBIAN : 
H.J.  Res  383.  Joint  reeoluUon  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Statee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.J.   Res.   384.  Joint  reeolutlon  proposing 
am   amendment   to   the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  eqxial  rights  for  men 
and  w(xnen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  SCOTT: 
H.J.  Ree.  38S.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  participation  In 
nondenocnlnational  prayers  In  any  building 
which  Is  supported  In  whole  or  in  part 
through  the  expenditure  of  public  funds:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J  Re&  386.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  OonetltuUon  relating  to 
the  oontlnuanoe  In  oflkce  of  Judges  of  the 


Supreme  Court  and  of  inferior  courts;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Wars): 
S.J.  Res.  387.  Joint  reeolutlon  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  American  providing  a  4- 
year  term  for  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.J.  Ree.  388.  Joint  resolution  propoiing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  providing  a  4-year  term 
for  Members  of  the  House  of  Repreeentatlvee; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  8YNDER: 
H.J.  Res.   389.  Joint  reeolutlon  prc^xislng 
an   amendment  to   the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Statee  to  preserve  and  protect  refer- 
ences to  reliance  upon  God  In  governmental 
matters;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STAFFORD; 
HJ.   Res.   390.   Joint   reeolutlon  proposing 
an   amendment   to  the   Constitution  of  the 
United  States  regarding  the  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  and  the  nomi- 
nation of  candidates  for  the  Presidency;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  291.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 

women,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 

H.J.  Res.  392.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 

women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcl&ry. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 

HJ.  Res.  393.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States   to   require   the   concurrence   of  not 

lees  than  two-thlrda  of  the  Supreme  Court 

for  the  purpoee  of  deciding  whether  an  act 

of  Congress  or  an  act  of  a  State  leglslattire 

is  unconstitutional;  to  the  Cotnmlttee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

HJ.  Res.  394.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  the  qualifications  and  ten- 
ure In  offlce  of  Federal  Judges;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WAGGONNER: 
HJ.  Rea.  396.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  permitting  Bible  readings  and  the 
voluntary  recitation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and 
other  nonsectarlan  prayers  In  public  schools 
or  other  public  places  if  participation  therein 
Is  not  compulsory;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DELLUMS: 
H.J.  Res.  396.  Joint  resolution  calling  for 
a  full  scale  congressional  Inquiry  Into  U.S. 
war  crimes  and  war  crimes  responsibility  in 
Southeast  Asia;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.J  Res.  297.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment     to     the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  to  add  the  words  "so  help  me 
God"   to  the  Presidential  oath  of  ofBoe;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCULLOCH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
McClort.  and  Mr.  Hutchinson)  : 
H.J.  Res.  398  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  require 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
provide  Congress  with  certain  information. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  BLANTON  (for  oimself,  Mr. 
Btrnrs  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Brasco. 
Mr.  EviNS  erf  Tennessee,  tii.  Halxt, 
Mr.  MtjRPHT  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Matsu- 

NACA.     Mr.     PlCKLR.     Mr      SATTKRflXU), 

Mr.   Vandxr  Jact.   Mr.   Wtman,  Mr. 

Sntdkr,  and  Mr.  Wwn)  : 
H.  Con.  Res  133.  Concurrent  resolution 
calling  for  the  humane  treatment  and  re- 
lease of  American  prisoners  of  war  held  by 
North  Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberation 
Front;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Aflalim, 
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By  Mr.  DELANEY: 
H.   Con.   Ree.    123.    Concurrent   resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  North  Vietnam  and  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  of  South  Vietnam  complying  with 
Ui«  requirements  of  the  Geneva  Convention; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  EDMONDSON : 
B.   Con.   Res.    134.    Concurrent   resolution 
declaring  the  sense  of  Congress  on  the  use 
of  a  Great   White  Fleet   and   a  Joint  Task 
f^)rce  for  Peace  in  support  of  American  for- 
eign policy;    to   the  Committee  on   Armed 
Services. 

H.   Con.   Res.    135.   Concurrent    resolution 
declaring  the  sense  of  Congress  on  the  clos- 
ing of  Indian  hospitals;    to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho : 
H.   Con.   Ree.    136.    Concurrent   resolution 
to  provide  for  a  proJect-by-proJect  approval 
of  Corps  of  Engineers  projects;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  PuWlc  Works. 
By  Mr.  KEMP: 
H.   Con.   Res.    137.    Oonciurent   reeolutlon 
calling  for  the  humane  treatment  and  re- 
lease of  American  prisoners  of  war  held  by 
North    Vietnam,     the    National     Liberation 
Front,  and  the  Pathet  Lao;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland   (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Hagan,  Mr.  Jamxs  V.  Stan- 
ton,   Mr.    Btron,    Mr.    F*dlton    of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Pickle,  and   Mr. 
Daniel  of  Virginia)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.    128.   Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  continued  operation  of  PubUc  Health 
Service  facilities;   to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MAILLIARD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Morgan,     Mr.     Fasceix.     Mr.     Oal- 
LAOKKR.  Mr.  Monaoan.  Mr.  Preling- 
hutsxn,  and  Mr.  Broomitkld)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  139.  Concvirrent  reeolutlon  for 
the  control  of  International  drug  traffic;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  M068: 
H.  Con.  Res.    130.   Concurrent  resolution 
protesting  the  treatment  of  American  serv- 
icemen held  prisoner  by  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam:   to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas ; 
H.  Con.  Res.  131.  Concurrent  resolution 
to  express  the  position  of  Congress  on  the 
Issue  of  humane  treatment  and  early  release 
of  American  POW's  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RYAN   (for  himself,  Mr.  Bur- 
ton,   Mr.    CoNTKRS,    Mr.    Dow,    Mr. 
Eckhardt,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia,   Mr.    Prasxr,    Mr.    Harrington, 
Mr.    HxLBTOSKi.    Mr.    Kastxnmzixr, 
Mr.    Koch,    Mr.     Mikva,    and     Mr. 
Rosenthal)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  133.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  all 
offensive   actions    by    the   United    States    In 
Southeast  Asia  be  immediately  halted  and 
that  total  withdrawal  of  aU  U.S.  Forces  be 
completed  by  June  30,  1971;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  (for  himself,  Mrs.  Abzuc, 
Mr.    Badillo,    Mrs.    Chisholm,    Mr. 
Clat,  Mr.  Dkllums,  Mr.  Dioos,  Mr. 
Heckler     of     West     Virginia,     Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Podbll,  Mr.  Rangel, 
Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Scheuxr,  Mr.  Setber- 
LiNc,  and  Mr.  Stokes)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  133.  Concurrent  reeolutlon  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  all 
offensive   actions    by    the   United    States   in 
Southeast  Asia  be  immediately  halted  and 
tl»t  total  withdrawal  of  all  U.8.  forces  be 
completed  by  June  30,  1971;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    YATRON    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Mitchell,  and  Mr.  Podell)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  134.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
preaslng  the  sense  of  Congress  that  o\ir  NATO 


allies  should  contribute  more  to  the  cost  of 
their  own  defense;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BLAGGI: 
H.   Res.    195.   Resolution   relative  to   Irish 
national  self  determination;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CABELL: 
H.  Res.  196.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the   House   of   Representatives   that   the 
United  States  maintain  Its  sovereignty  and 
jurisdiction  over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  COLLINS  of  lUlnoU: 
H.  Res.  197.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  COTTER : 
H.  Res.  198.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  of  the  House  to  conduct  a  full 
and  complete  Investigation  of  all  aspects  of 
the  energy  resources  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee : 
H.  Res.   199.  Resolution  to  provide  funds 
for  the  expenses  of  the  Investigation  author- 
ized by  House  Resolution  155;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.  Res.  200.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of   the   House    of   Representatives    that   the 
Government    of    the    United    States    should 
maintain    and    protect   its   sovereign    rights 
and  Jurisdiction  over  the  Canal  Zone  and  the 
Panama  Canal;    to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HUBERT: 
H.    Res.    201.    Resolution    authorizing   the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  to  conduct  a 
full  and  complete  investigation  and  study  of 
all  matters  relating  to  procurement  by  the 
Department   of  Defense,   personnel   of  such 
Department,  laws  administered  by  such  De- 
partment, use  of  funds  by  such  Department, 
and   scientific   research    in   support   of   the 
armed  services;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
H.  Res.  202.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  Investigations  and  studies  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices pursuant  to  House  Resolution   201:    to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  SATTERFIELD : 
H.  Res.  203.  Resolution  continued  U.S.  con- 
trol of  I>anama  Canal  Indispensable;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  SNYDER: 
H.  Res.  204.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee    on    Government    Operations    to 
conduct  an  Investigation  and  study  vrtth  re- 
spect to  competition  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  private  business;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Abottrezk.    Mr.    Anderson    of    Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Blackburn.  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, Mr.  Collier,  Mr.  C6rdova,  Mr. 
Daniel  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Derwinski. 
Mr.  Dingell.  Mr.  Edwards  of   Cali- 
fornia,  Mr.   Halpern,   Mrs.   Hansen 
of    Washington,    Mr.    Horton.    Mr. 
LujAN,  Mr.  Mann,  Mr.   Matsunaga, 
Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Moor- 
head,  Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Rees, 
Mr.   Riegle,    and   Mr.    Rosenthal)  : 
H.  Res.  205.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of   the   House   of   Representatives   with    re- 
spect to  an  International  compact  regarding 
the  safety  of  persons  entitled  to  diplomatic 
immunity;    to   the    Committee   on    Foreign 
Affairs. 

By    Mr.    SYMINGTON     (for    himself, 
Mr.      J.      William      Stanton,      Mr. 
Bhriveb,  Mr.  Tiebnan,  Mr.  Vioorito, 
Mr.  Wolff,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Yates, 
Mr.    HuNGATE,    Mr.     McClory,    Mr. 
Davis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  WHrrEHURST, 
Mr.    Bingham,    Mr.    Railsback.    Mr. 
Ktros,  and  Mr.  Matne)  : 
H.  Res.  206.  Resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of   the   House   of   Representatives   with    re- 
spect to  an  international  compact  regarding 


the  safety  of  persons  entitled  to  diplomatic 
immunity;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  WAGGONNER: 
H.  Res.  207.  Resolution  to  continue  V£. 
control  of  the  Panama  Canal;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    WYMAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 

SCOTT,    Mr.    WAGGONNER,    Mr.     SiKSS, 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona,  Mr.  Eshle- 

MAN,  Mr.  Abphtb,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr. 

Powell,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Wink,  Mr. 

Bob   Wilson,   Mr.    Baker,   Mr.   Don 

H.  Clausen)  : 
H.  Res.  308.  Resolution  creating  a  special 
committee  to  conduct  an  investigation  of 
certain  activities  of  William  OrvlUe  Douglas, 
Associate  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
to  determine  whether  impeachment  pro- 
ceedings are  warranted;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BHiLB  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clauiie  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mrs.  ABZUG: 

H.R.  3691.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Recto  P. 
Luz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R.  3692.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlncenzo 
Acierno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3693.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Diega 
Arnone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3694.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Glno  Ba- 
dolati;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3695.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gulseppe 
Blrardl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3696.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Davl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3697.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  AnleUo 
DeSlmone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3698.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Louisa 
DlLeonardo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3699.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth 
DiPalo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3700.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Tse  Chi 
Fong.  also  known  as  Chez  Chu  Pong;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3701.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Saverlo 
and  Letlzla  Genna  and  minor  child,  Pletro 
Genna;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3702.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ruel 
Longmore;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3703.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Anlello 
NapoUtano;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3704.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Antol- 
netta  Pacchlano;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3705.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
Henry  Smith;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3706.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Marino 
and  Antonla  Stance;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3707.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Rocco 
Stance;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3708.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Terracclano;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3709.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pranclose 
Toussalnt;  to  the  Coixunittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3710.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
Albert  and  Clrllla  Zelaya  Williams;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3711.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Myrtle 
P.  Williams;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California: 

H.R.  3712.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Catallno 
Boragay  Flores,  his  wife,  Tereslta.  and  chil- 
dren, Leesito  and  Tbelee;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3713.  A  blU  for  the  relief   of  Mrs. 
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Ann*  Umr\B  BAldlnl  D«U  Rom:  to  tb«  Oom- 
noltta*  on  tb«  JuCUdary. 

HJl.  3714.  A  bUl  for  tbe  reU«f  of  IUymixn<U 
Ann  Miguel,    to  tb*  Oommltt««  on  the  Ju- 

dlci«7 

By  Mr  ANITONZIO: 

HR.  871S.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  oert*ln 
Arm«l  ForcM  peraoniMl  wid  US.  clvtllan 
employMs;  to  tbe  Oommlttae  on  the  Ju- 
dloUry. 

By  Mr.  BRASCXD: 
H.B.3710.  A   bUl   for   the   reU«f   of   Pletro 
Anoon*;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
HJ».  8717.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Salvatore 
Carviao:  to  the  Committee  on  the  JudlcUry. 
H.R.8T18.  A   bill   for   the  relief  of  FUlppo 
Oerrtto:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcl*ry. 
HJl.  3719.  A  WU  for  the  relief  of  LeonATdo 
DlMArtA;  to  the  Committee  on  the  JudlcUry. 
HJU  3730.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  oS  PranoMon 
Dl  Stefano;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3731.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
PlordUlno:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  37M.  A  Mil  for  the  reUef  of  Antonio 
onilo:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  3723.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  S*lTator« 
Lamendola;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  3734.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Olaccmo 
Mangano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3736.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mlchele 
Mont»lb»no;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  3738.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Domanlco 
MuMo:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.   3737.  A   bill   foe  the  reUef  of  Pletro 
Pepe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  JudloUry. 

H.R.  3738.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Plrrone:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.   3739.  A   bUl   for   the   reUef   of  Carlo 
Randazzo;    to   the   Committee   on   the   Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  3730.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Ignado 

8uter»:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H3.  3731.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Giuseppe, 

Calogen,  and  Qlovanna  Turoo;  to  the  Oom- 

mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROTHILX.  of  Virginia  (by  re- 
quest) : 
HR    3733.  A  blU  tor  the  reUef  of  William 
L.  WUde;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BX7RKB  of  Massachoaette : 
HJl.  3733.  A  WU  for  the  relief  of  Salya- 
doie  Bla«l  and  famUy;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
HJl.  8784.  A  bill  to  confer  JurlBdlctlon  on 
the  U.8.  Court  of  Claims  to  reopen  and  con- 
tinue case  niimbsred  88-08;  to  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  COTTKB: 

HJl.  8785.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 

Oapuso;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DEL  CLAW80N ; 

HR  8T38.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Emmett 

A.  And  Agnes  J.  Rsthbvm:  to  the  Committee 

on  the  JudlcUry.    

By  Mr.  aUBSXR: 
HJl.   3737.    A   blU   for   the   reUef   of   Mrs. 
Jeoung  Book  Choe;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
JudlclAry. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN : 
HJl.  3738.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Querube 
Arias;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3739.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Evena 
Campbell;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

HJl.  3740.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  CUrence 
Clsln;  to  the  Committee  on  the  JudlcUry. 

H.R.  8741.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alfredo 
CMullanl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  8742.  A  bill  tot  the  reUef  of  Ruben  N. 

Vltullo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  JudlclAry. 

By  Mr.  HAIfLBT: 

HJl.  3743.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  FlUppo 

Csjclone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judidary. 


HJl.  8744.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  TUnothy 
Wilson;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  HICKS  o<  Mssssf  husetu: 

HJl.   8746.   A  bill   for   the  rslisf   of  Sister 
Aniv.  MarU  (Dsanna  TlrsUi)  and  Slstsr  Mary 
P»»n«ii«^  (Oulssppa  Pantuoel);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KOCH: 

HJl.  8748,  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Joss  Jesiis 
VUlalfObos;  to  tbs  Ootnmlttee  on  Um  Judi- 
dary. 

By  Mr.  LINT: 

HJl.  8747.  A  bill  for  the  r»llsf  of  Ter«sa 
3Uver-CosBlo;  to  tlie  Committee  on  ths  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Lioalslana: 

H.R.  3748.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sgt.  John 
K.  Bourgeois;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  8740.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Richard 

C.  Walker;   to  the  Oonunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H-B.  3760.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jerry  L. 

Weaver;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCUIXOCH: 

HJl.  8761.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Albert 

W.   Reiser,   Jr.;    to   the   Committee   on   the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  MICHEL: 
HJl.  3762.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Erdo- 
gan   T.   Bayial;    to   the   Oocomlttee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MINISH: 
HJl.  3763.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Sgt   Ernie 

D.  Betbea.   n.S.   Marine   Corps    (retired);    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3754.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Fablo  Cos- 
tanUno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  3768.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Angelo 
Luongo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  3758.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  James 
Tlsn-Huslung  Tso;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  MINK: 
HJl.  3757.  A  bin  for  the  renef  of  Mrs.  Toyo 
Shota  Ikeuchi  and  Mrs.  Katherlne  Kelko  Aokl 
Kaneshlro;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 
HJl.  3768.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Jlann 
Huang  and  Mrs.  Irene  Fu-Uen  Huang;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judld&ry. 
By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H3. 3759.  A   bUl   for   the   relief  of  Croce 
Amato;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3780.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Oaetano 
Battlnieno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  3781.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Olacomo 
Dl  Malo  and  his  wife,  Maria  Dl  Malo;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3763.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Oulseppe 

Oumina;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3763.  A  blU  for  the  raUef  of  Konstan- 

tinos  M&nltatakos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

HJl.  3784.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Haaellne 
Edltha  Maughn;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  3766.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Francesco 
Mlcale;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  8786.  A    blU   for   the   reUef   of   CWn 
Wing  Teung;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  PEYSER: 
HJl.  3767.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Miss  Ze- 
nalda  Carreon  Alcasld:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  8768.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  erf  Giovanni 
Blzzarro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judidary. 
HJl.  3769.  A   bin   for   the   reUef   of  Rocco 
Croce;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3770.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
DlCampll;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judidary. 
HJl.  8771.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Franceeco 
Fraaca;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3773.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Angela 
Xelo  Gangeml;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


HJL  8778.  A  blB  for  the  reUef  of  Lida  Gbar- 

ajeloo;  to  tha  Coounittee  on  the  JudlcUry 

HR  3774.  A  bUl  for  the  rsUef  of  Floreooe 

Am^nt^m.  Grsan;    to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

H.R.377&.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
noranos  Lo^an;  to  tha  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJL  8778.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Giuseppe 
Martinettt;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  8777.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Giovanni 
Menegaaso;  to  the  Oocnmittee  on  the  Judiol- 
ary. 

H.B.  3778.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Walter 
Pedro  NarbaU  and  iUs  wUe,  Nslda  DICamelo 
Narbais;  to  the  Committee  on  ttie  Judiciary. 
HJl.  3770.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Angelo 
Noto  and  his  wife,  MarU  Pluchino  Noto;  to 
the  Committee  om  the  Judidary. 

HJL  8780.  A  tun  for  the  relief  of  Lulgl 
Praino  and  his  wife,  Sara  IJllUn  Pralno;  to 
tha  Committee  on  the  Judidary. 

HJl.  3781.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 

Praino;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJL  3782.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Imeon 

Magdalene  Soberanis;  to  the  Committee  on 

tha  Judiciary. 

H.B.  8783.  A  blU  for  ths  reUef  of  Aurora 
Sulplzl:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  3784.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Walmlr 
Turolla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  3786.  A  bin   for  the  reUef  of   Enrlca 
Undelac;  to  the  Cooomittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RSUSS: 
HJl.  3786.  A   bin   to   provide   for   the  free 
entry  of  a  four-octave  caxlUon  for  the  use  of 
Marquette    University,    Milwaukee,   Wis.;    to 
the  Conuoittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York: 
HJl.  3787.  A  bUl  to  ax  date  of  dtlzenship 
of  Alfred  borman  for  purposes  of  War  Claims 
Act  of  1948;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  3788.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Kim  Ai  Nl; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOONEY  of  New  York: 
HJl.  3789.  A    bni    for    the    relief    of    Miss 
MarU  Dldio;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
didary.   

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  PennsylvanU: 
HJL  8790.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Oeorglna 
Xnfantlno.  and  son,  Giovanni  Infantlno;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3791.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Giovanni 
RampuUa;  to  the  Committae  on  the  Ju- 
didary.   

By  Mr.  SATTERFIELD: 
HJl.  3793.  A  bin  for  the  renef  of  H.  Dlxoo 
Smith;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SIKES: 
HJl.  3793.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ruth  T. 
Burkhalter;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
didary. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.R.  3794.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Raymond 
D.   James;    to   the   Committee   on   the  Ju- 
didary. 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON: 
H.R.  3795.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Patrick 
J.   Gllligan;   to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Ju- 
didary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
HJl.  3798.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Pasquale 
Dl   MegUo;    to  the  Committae  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  3797.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Giuseppe 
Perraro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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PETmONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn. 

19.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  <rf 
Roland  L.  Morgan,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  et  aL, 
relative  to  U.S.  mUltary  Involvement  In  the 
Middle  East:  to  tha  Committee  on  Foreign 
AIT  airs. 


RICHARD  BREVARD  RU3CELL: 
GREATEST  OP  THEM  ALL 


HON.  DAWSON  MATHIS 

or  oaoBciA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4.  1971 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  death  of  Senator  Richard  Brevard 
Russell  has  brought  forth  tributes  from 
Americans  of  all  walks  of  life  and  all 
jecUons  of  the  country. 

It  is  well  worthwhile  for  those  who 
knew  the  Senator  best  to  share  their 
thoughts  and  impressions  of  this  great 
American  so  that  his  memory  will  be 
preserved  for  geneidtions  yet  unborn. 

My  good  friend  and  constituent,  Albert 
Riley  of  Thomasville,  Qa.,  has  combined 
his  Journalistic  skill  with  his  intimate 
recollections  into  a  most  Impressive  ar- 
ticle about  the  late  Senator.  As  a  Wash- 
ington correspondent  for  10  years  and 
«8  a  lifelong  Georgian,  he  followed  Sena- 
tor Russell's  career  closely. 

I  am  pleased  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues  and    all    those    who    read    the 
RicoRD  the  following  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  January  22.  1971,  edition 
of  the  Thomasville  Times-Enterprise: 
Btjsskx:  Sen  ATX  Rkso  Peom  South 
(By  Albert  RUey) 
"Wchard    Brevard    Russen,    Democrat,    of 
Winder,  Oa." 

Although  mllUons  of  words  have  baen 
written  about  him,  that  short  one  line,  stat- 
log  his  name,  party  aflUlatlon  and  home 
town.  Is  the  only  biography  Sen.  Russell 
would  ever  permit  to  be  published  In  the 
"Congressional  Directory." 

Tet,  this  great  man  has  to  go  down  In 
Mftory  ss  the  outstanding  Senator  and  one 
of  the  greatest  of  the  great  leaders  of  our 
time. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  spend  ten  ex- 
dUng  years  In  Washington,  from  1966  to 
10M,  and  to  be  In  a  position  to  observe  at 
close  hand  the  Senate  leadership  of  Dick 
BuaseU  and  to  know  the  astaem  In  which 
he  was  held  by  his  colleagues  and  by  the 
press. 

Although  he  was  later  to  assume  even 
more  power  as  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  the  prestige  of 
becoming  the  dean  and  President  pro-tem 
of  the  Senate,  by  1968  he  already  had 
lehleved  an  unparaneled  position  of  leader- 
thlp,  Influence  and  respect. 

This  I  know,  first  hand.  No  U.S.  Senator 
at  our  time  has  ever  been  more  highly  re- 
»pected,  admired  and  even  revered  by  his 
colleagues  of  the  Senate  and  the  members 
of  the  Senate  press  gallery  than  Richard 
Brevard  Russell. 

Integrity,  I  think,  was  perhaps  the  key 
vord  for  the  esteem  In  which  be  was  held. 
Ai  well  as  abnity,  wisdom,  parUamentary 
tklll  and  his  unfaUlng  courtesy. 

l<any  so-caUed  "Uberal"  Senators,  like 
Paul  Douglas  of  IlUnols,  Joe  Clark  of  Penn- 
lylvanla,  and  Jacob  Javlts  of  New  York, 
tsogled  often  and  sharply  with  Sen.  RusseU 
««1  fought  him  tooth  and  claw  In  bitter 
debates  over  clvU  rights  legislation. 

But  be  never  lost  their  respect  and  seemed 
to  command  from  them  also  a  grudging  ad- 
miration and  even  aSectlon. 

To  my  knowledge,  he  never  had  a  per- 
•oaal  enemy  in  the  Senate,  or  anywhere 
elM.  And  I  never  heard  a  newspaperman  In 
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Washington  ever  make  a  derogatory  remark 
about  Russell  of  Georgia. 

Indeed,  If  Dick  RusseU  had  been  from 
some  other  section  of  the  nation  outside  the 
South,  be  might  well  have  become  President 
of  the  United  States.  Certauny,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  some  of  our  country's  top  leaders,  no 
man  of  our  time  has  been  better  quallfl.ed  to 
be  President  than  Dick  Russell,  except  for 
the  accident  of  his  birth  having  been  below 
the  Mason  and  Dixon  Line. 

Former  President  Lyndon  Johnson,  who 
was  Russell's  protege  In  the  Senate  and  rose 
to  Majority  LecMler  of  the  Senate  because  of 
RusseU '8  Influence,  recognized  the  Georg- 
ian's ablUUes  and  qualities  of  laadership 
perhaps  as  much  as  any  other  man. 

When  Johnson  was  Vice-President  he  often 
remarked  to  Intimates  that  RusaeU  wotdd  be 
the  first  choice  for  President  If  a  majority 
of  bis  coUeagues  were  asked  to  name  the 
man  best  equipped  for  the  job. 

Harry  Truma.-  wrote:  "I  beliere  that  if 
RusseU  bad  been  from  Indiana  or  Missouri 
or  Kentucky  he  may  very  weU  have  been 
President." 

Even  Sen.  Joseph  Clark,  the  Pennsylvania 
"liberal"  Democrat  who  fought  RusseU  so 
bitterly  on  dvU  rights,  was  quoted  in  1963 
by  "Newsweek"  magazine  as  saying  that  if 
Russell  hadn't  come  from  Georgia  he  would 
have  bad  a  better  chance  to  be  President 
than  Harry  Truman  or  John  F.  Kennedy. 
He's  a  poUtical  animal  in  the  beet  senae  f 
the  word  and  a  first  class  gentleman." 

Russell  was  not  ashamed  of  bis  birth  as  a 
Georgian  but  proud  of  It.  The  mantle  of  lead- 
ership of  the  Southern  bloc  In  the  Senate 
was  thrust  upon  him  as  he  became  their 
coirunander  In  a  seemingly  never  ending 
series  of  rear  guard  skirmishes  with  northern 
"liberals"  over  dvU  rights  legislation  that 
RusseU  genuinely  believed  to  be  wrong,  '^t 
was,  however,  an  unpopular  st<ind  nationally 
and  a  lost  cause. 

But  Rxisaell  remained  always  not  jtist  a 
Southern  hero  in  the  Senate  but  a  Senate 
hero  who  happened  to  be  from  the  South. 

In  1967,  Time  magazine  In  a  cover  story  on 
Russen  had  this  to  say  about  the  Georgian: 

"With  Incomparable  style  he  translates 
his  Southern  virtues  and  personal  virtues — 
courage,  courtesy,  consistency,  consideration 
for  others,  hard  work  and  good  faith,  sense 
of  history — Into  the  equipment  needed  to 
belong  to.  even  to  dominate  the  Senate's 
influential  'Inner  Club.' " 

WUllam  S.  White,  the  natlonaUy  syndi- 
cated columnist,  onetime  New  York  Times- 
man,  author  and  longtime  Senate  obaerver, 
caUed  RusseU  "the  truest  Senate  type  and 
most  influential  man  on  the  Inner  life  of 
the  Senate." 

As  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  RusseU  had  much  to  say 
about  the  defenses  of  this  country  and  Its 
foreign  policy,  long  before  he  succeeded  to 
the  most  powerfiU  poet  of  aU,  that  of  Appro- 
priations Committee  Chairman. 

In  both  at  those  capabUltles,  Sen.  Russell 
never  forgot  his  home  state  of  Georgia,  nor 
even  Thomas viUe  in  making  bis  people  the 
beneflclarles  of  bis  knowledge  and  power 
and  Influence. 

But,  ihany  thousands  of  words  are  being 
written  today  about  RusaeU  of  Georgia 
and  are  being  moved  over  the  wires  of  the 
Associated  Press,  UPI,  the  national  TV  and 
radio  networks  and  other  news  media  from 
their  Washington  bureaus. 

Therefore.  I  wUl  not  here  attempt  to  write 
Senator  RusseU's  obituary.  It  would  In  many 
respects  be  repetitious  of  what  the  wires  are 
carrying  Into  this  newspaper  ofllce  and  thou- 
sands of  others  all  across  this  land. 

But  since  I  had  the  high  honor  and  the 
rare    prlvUege   of   personally   knowing   this 


great  man  for  many  years  and  seeing  him 
and  talking  to  him  more  often  than  most 
people  ever  had  the  opportunity,  I  wlU  at- 
tempt   to    set    forth    here    some    personal 

reminiscencles. 

•  «  •  •  • 

The  first  time  I  ever  met  Dick  RusseU  was 
when  he  was  running  for  Governor  of  Georgia 
in  1930  and  came  hand-shaking  through 
ThomasviUe.  My  daddy  and  I  were  working 
for  Neel  Brotliers  and  running  their  hard- 
ware and  buUding  supply  store. 

This  wiry,  energetic,  soft-spoken  young 
man  came  through  tbe  back  door,  stuck  out 
bis  hand,  smUed  and  said.  "I'm  Dick  Russell. 
I'm  running  for  governor  and  I'd  appreciate 
yoiir  vote." 

Since  at  that  time  I  was  not  quita  old 
enough  to  vote,  this  flattered  me  a  great 
deal.  He  was  the  first  man  to  ever  ask  me 
to  vote  for  him  and  it  made  an  indelible 
impression  on  my  young  mind  and  my  mem- 
ory. 

Years  later  as  a  poUtical  writer  on  The 
Atlanta  Constitution,  I  was  assigned  to  cover 
the  Senator  on  a  number  of  his  trips  back 
to  Georgia.  At  that  time  he  was  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Georgia,  Junior  to  the  late, 
great  and  also  highly  respected  Walter  P. 
George. 

But  even  then  RusseU  was  growing  in 
stature  and  had  become  Chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Cotnmittee.  I  surprised  him 
once  at  his  home  in  Winder  when  he  had 
Just  come  back  home  from  a  trip  to  Russia 
and  didn't  think  any  newspapermen  knew 
about  his  arrival. 

Although  he  was  somewhat  disconcerted 
when  I  showed  up  at  his  home  for  an 
interview.  Sen.  RusseU  was,  as  always,  cour- 
teous and  considerate.  And  I  got  a  good  story 
out  of  It.  He  warned  then,  not  too  many 
years  after  World  War  II,  that  Soviet  Russia 
would  be  our  biggest  threat  for  many  yean 
to  come. 

We,  of  course,  had  developed  the  A-bomb 
and  were  working  on  the  H-bomb,  but  Sen. 
RusseU  warned  that  if  the  Russians  ever 
achieved  superiority  or  even  parity  with  us 
in  the  development  of  the  bomb,  that  we 
would  be  in  trouble. 

When  he  decided  to  make  a  run  for  the 
Democratic  Presidential  nomination  in  1952, 
I  was  there  that  night  at  the  BUtmore  Hotel 
in  Atlanta  when  he  launched  his  campaign 
with  a  nation-wide  radio  (and  TV  in  its 
Infancy)  broadcast. 

It  was  a  great  occasion  for  Sen.  RusseU, 
but  I  cotUdnt  help  feeling  sorry  for  him 
when  the  man  who  was  to  Introduce  him 
took  up  BO  much  time  that  the  Senator  had 
to  throw  out  page  after  page  of  his  prepared 
text  In  order  to  finish  his  speech  before  the 
network  time  was  up. 

He  dldnt  win  the  nomination,  of  course, 
because  he  was  a  Southerner,  bnt  his  show- 
ing at  the  Democratic  natlohal  convention 
was  respectable,  to  say  the  least. 

Once  after  that,  my  paper  sent  me  again 
from  Atlanta  over  to  Winder  to  write  a  fea- 
ture story  on  the  annual  Russell  famUy  re- 
union. Once  again,  I  was  not  expected,  but 
once  again  the  Senator  and  the  entire  RusseU 
clan  were  unfaUlngly  courteous  and  hos- 
pitable. 

They  Invited  me  and  my  wife  to  Join  the 
family  in  an  outdoor  barbecue,  although  we 
were  the  only  outsiders,  and  so  insistent  were 
they  that  we  accepted  and  spent  a  wonderful 
day.  I  remember  sitting  on  the  wide  front 
porch  or  veranda,  talking  with  his  mother 
Mrs.  Ina  DUlard  RusseU  about  her  famous 
son.  And  I  remember  how  all  the  members 
of  this  large  family  loved  and  revered  their 
most  lUustrlous  member. 

But  I  saw  Sen.  RusseU  most  after  I  went 
to  Washington  as  a  newspap)erman.  He  didnt 
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grant  many  newspaper  interviews  or  hold 
many  preas  conferences.  But  because  I  was  a 
newspaperman  from  Georgia,  a  longtime 
friend  and  a  man  I  think  he  believed  he 
could  trust,  I  got  m  to  see  him  perhaps  more 
often  than  any  other  reporter  on  Capitol  Hill. 

They  were  always  cordial,  pleasant  meet- 
ings, and  I  used  to  love  'm  sit  and  listen  to 
the  Senator  talk,  so  long  as  he  felt  he  could 
spare  the  time  from  his  enormous  Senate 
dutlee.  He  had  a  dry  sense  of  humor,  and  l 
was  always  amazed  by  his  command  of  the 
English  language.  He  not  only  was  a  well 
educated  man  but  an  avid  reader,  a  fact  at- 
tested to  by  the  great  number  of  books 
lining  the  walls  of  his  huge  Senate  office. 

Sometimes  he  would  talk  to  me  "ofT  the 
record,"  knowing  that  I  woxUd  not  violate 
his  confidence  and  publish  what  he  was  say- 
ing. On  other  occasions,  we  seemed  to  have 
an  unspoken  understanding  He  knew  that 
I  sensed  Just  what  was  "on  the  record"  and 
"off  the  record."  without  his  spectflcally  say- 
ing so,  and  he  knew  I  would  not  embarrass 

Mm 

On  occasions  at  the  end  of  a  day  we  would 
share  a  cab  from  the  Senate  Office  Building 
downtown  or  to  our  respective  apartments 
in  northwest  Washington. 

In  the  Senate  chamber  itself.  RusseU  sat 
on  the  aisle  Just  behind  then  majority  leader 
Lyndon  Johnson,  and  later  Mike  Mansfield 
And  many  times  Johnson  would  lean  back 
and  confer  with  his  old  friend  and  mentor, 
Dick  Russell,  and  get  advice. 

Although  they  remained  close  personal 
friends  always,  I  somehow  had  the  Idea  that 
Sen.  RusMll  was  hurt  and  disappointed  at 
Johnson  for  bowing  to  political  expediency 
and  pushing  civil  rights  legislation  much 
further  than  RusseU  thought  was  necessary. 
Senator  RusseU  never  said  this,  but  I  always 
bad  the  feeling  he  was  a  little  sad  about  the 
course  bis  protege  had  taken  on  that  divisive 
laaue. 

Probably  no  man  in  the  history  of  the 
Senate  ever  knew  the  rules  of  the  Senate  and 
parliamentary  tactics  as  weU  as  Dick  RusseU. 
He  had  no  peer  In  this  respect,  and  It  was 
universally  recognized. 

Whenever  he  was  to  take  the  floor  to  speak, 
the  press  gaUery  inside  the  chamber  always 
filled  up  with  newsmen.  No  man  could  be 
more  righteously  indignant  than  Dick  Russell 
whenever  he  felt  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  and  the  people 
of  his  Southland  were  about  to  be  trampled 
upon. 

"Why,  Mr.  President,  I  never  heard  of  such 
a  thing  m  my  life."  he  would  say  with  with- 
ering scorn.  "I  have  never  known  such  an  at- 
tempt to  violate  one  of  the  basic  rules  of 
the  Senate  nor  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  nor  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
a  free  people  from  my  section  of  the  coun- 
try, or  any  other  section,  be  they  white  or 
black.  This  Is  an  unprecedented  attack  on 
aU  the  things  we  hold  sacred!",  he  would  add 
with  an  air  of  utter  incomprehension  and 
wounded  dignity. 

Vivid  in  my  memory  is  one  occasion  during 
the  civil  rights  debate  of  19S7  when  then 
Vice  President  Richard  Nixon  was  presiding 
over  the  Senate  and  was  about  to  make  a 
parUamentary  ruling  that  Russell  obviously 
beUeved  was  wrong  and  contrary  to  all  of 
the  rules  of  the  Senate.  Ruaaell  chaUenged 
the  ruling. 

I  cant  remember  the  details  now.  but  the 
exchange  between  the  Vice  President  and 
the  righteously  indignant  RusseU  was  some- 
thing to  see  and  hear.  Nixon  seemed  quite 
dlaconcerted,  had  to  consult  the  parUamen- 
tarlan  and  seemed  to  realize  that  he  was 
wrong. 

President  Elsenhower  was  In  the  White 
House  then,  and  he  had  sent  the  clvU  rights 
bill  up  to  Congress.  But  Russell  spotted  a 
key  provision  of  the  blU  which  he  regarded 
as  unconstitutional  force  legislation  aimed 
at  undercutting  the  whole  principle  of 
states'  rights. 
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Elsenhower  was  a  general,  not  a  lawyer, 
and  he  dldnt  reaUze  these  fine  points  of  the 
law  and  legislation.  The  upshot  was  that 
Russell  made  such  an  effective  attack  on 
this  particular  session  of  the  bill  that  Ike 
called  him  to  the  White  House  for  a  private 
conference. 

RusseU  explained  the  provision  of  the  bill 
to  the  President  with  the  result  that  Ike 
backed  down  and  that  particular  section  of 
the  bill  was  deleted.  It  was  for  the  time  being 
a  rear  guard  skirmish  victory  for  Russell  and 
bis  Southern  forces. 

I  was  waiting  outside  the  White  House, 
with  others  newsmen,  for  t.he  Senator  to 
•merge.  He  gave  me  and  Prank  van  der 
Linden  of  the  Nashville  Banner  a  ride  beck 
up  to  Capitol  Hill,  with  the  Senator  driving 
his  old.  unpretentious  looking  sedan.  He  had 
a  grim  smile  of  satisfaction  on  his  face,  but 
he  WEis  not  gloating. 

Sen.  Russell's  relationships  with  PresidenUi 
Truman,  Elsenhower,  Kennedy,  Johnson  and 
Nixon  were  always  good,  and  they  all  re- 
spected and  admired  him,  as  did  Franklin 
Roosevelt  before  them. 

He  never  said  so  pubUcly.  but  I  always 
suspected  that  Sen.  Russell  was  disappointed 
when  then  President-elect  John  P.  Kennedy 
appointed  his  brother,  Bobby,  to  be  attorney 
general.  The  senator.  I  think,  thought  he 
had  a  commitment  from  Jack  Kennedy  not 
to  appoint  Bobby  to  that  particular  post. 
But  I  thliUc  he  blamed  their  daddy,  Joseph 
P.  Kennedy,  for  fcHvlng  the  appointment 
upon  Jack. 

Sen.  Russell  In  his  long  career  did  much 
for  Georgia  and  for  the  nation  and  the  whole 
free  world.  And  he  did  much  lor  Thomas- 
vlUe.  A  great  man  Is  gone  and  Oeorgla.  the 
nation — and  Thomasvllle — are  the  poorer  for 
this  tragic  loss. 

As  a  newspaperman  I  covered  some  of  the 
most  famous  and  important  figures  of  our 
time — Presldenu  Truman,  Elsenhower.  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson,  Vice-Presidents  Barkley, 
Nixon.  Johnson  and  Humphrey,  when  he  was 
a  Senator. 

I  have  covered  or  closely  observed  such 
giants  of  history  as  Konrad  Adenhauer  of 
Germany  and  Charles  de  Gaulle  of  Prance; 
Senate  giants  Uke  Robert  A.  Taft  and  Walter 
George  and  Everett  McKlnley  Dlrksen.  Visit- 
ing heads  of  sute,  like  Queen  Elizabeth  of 
England:  kings  and  potentates  from  all  over 
the  world.  Congressional  giants  like  Sam 
Raybum  of  Texas. 

But  of  aU  the  men  I  have  known  or  whose 
activities  I  have  covered,  Richard  Brevard 
Russell,  my  friend,  was  the  greatest  of 
them  aUI 
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WORDS  OP  WISDOM  FROM 
LEADER 


The  president  put  his  fingers  on  a  few  of 
the  most  serious  situations  that  bedevil  the 
land.  Moving  ahead  to  solve  the  problems  Is 
something  else. 

In  admitting  that  a  Uurge  segment  of 
Americans  are  not  happy  with  their  govern- 
ment. Nixon  made  the  understatement  of 
the  decade.  What  he  could  hardly  point  out 
was  that  the  government  Is  In  sorry  re- 
pute with  the  pubUc  because  the  majority 
of  Americans  have  been  Insisting  that  gov- 
ernment undertake  projects  and  crusades 
In  which  It  has  no  business  and  In  which 
failure  is  the  only  possible  end. 

One  of  the  areas  of  looming  failure  Is  the 
national  welfare  program.  Welfare — char- 
ity— Is  probably  actually  not  a  prop>er  fimc- 
tion  of  government  In  a  free  society.  Thomas 
Jefferson,  whose  name  \&  taken  In  vain  by 
the  Democratic  party,  said  wisely  that  those 
the  least  governed  are  the  best  governed. 
The  original  American  Ideal  was  oppor- 
tunity— to  succeed  or  to  faU — with  the  least 
possible  Interference  from  government.  To- 
day we  are  licensed,  numbered,  pushed 
about,  controUed,  robbed  of  our  earnings 
and  worse  to  satisfy  a  humanistic  Ideal  that 
may  well  cannibalize  the  nations  reeources. 

The  president  apparently  realized  this  as 
a  serious  area,  since  he  Is  making  strong 
recommendations  for  change  in  the  tragedy 
that  Is  welfare.  The  most  pubUclzed  change 
is  the  establishment  of  a  "guaranteed  an- 
nual income" — but  more  Important  to  the 
future  of  the  entire  nation  were  his  recom- 
mendations to  make  welfare  respectable  by 
Insisting  on  work  requirement  for  those  who 
are  able. 

Heaven  and  the  President  knows  that 
there  Is  plenty  to  do  In  this  land — and  there 
are  Jobs  which  are  no  longer  economically 
feasible  due  to  minimum  wages  and  intla^ 
tlon.  which  could  be  done  with  respect  by 
those  unable  to  find  other  empkloyment. 
They  would  benefit  in  self-respect  and  the 
community  and  nation  could  benefit  as  weU, 
and  would  be  able  to  look  at  welfare  ooets 
with  a  bit  less  rancor. 

The  president's  suggestions  about  reorga- 
nizing the  federal  government  may  or  may 
not  be  the  proper  moves — but  they  are 
something.  The  federal  bureaucracy  Is  an- 
other of  our  nation  scandals  that  needs 
desperately  to  be  corrected. 

One  wonders,  however,  whether  an  in- 
creasingly Inept  congress  can  or  wlU  make 
any  move  to  foUow  what  could  Indeed  be 
the  beginning  of  a  "New  American  Revolu- 
tion." 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or    KAlfSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  4,  1971 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include 
the  following  excellent  editorial  from 
the  Peabody  Gazette-Herald  of  Peabody, 
Kans.,  which  represents  a  candid  and 
realistic  appraisal  of  President  Nixon's 
state  of  the  Union  message.  The 
editorial  follows : 

[Prom    the    Peabody    Gazette-Herald.    Pea- 
body, Kans.] 
WoBOS  or  Wxsooif  Psom  Lxaokh 
President   Nixon's   "State   of  the  Union" 
speech  last  week  may  be  the  most  important 
public   utterance   by    a   national    leader   In 
many  years — not  for  the  accomplishments  It 
will   encourage,  but  for   the  recognition   by 
the    president    of    some    important    truths 
about  our  nation  and  our  govemntent. 


THE  SOCIAL.  PROBLEMS  OP 
OUR  DAY 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or    PINNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  February  4.  1971 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  recently,  I 
had  the  opportunity  of  reading  the  text 
of  an  address  presented  at  the  National 
Conference  on  the  Arts  and  the  Human 
Environment  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University  at  State  College,  Pa. 

Michael  Straight,  deputy  chairman  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
here  In  Washington  made  the  address. 
It  clearly  defined  some  of  the  sociRl  prob- 
lems in  our  society  and  at  the  same  time 
offered  some  solutions  to  build  a  more 
vibrant  society. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  address  printed  m  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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fjf^am  FaoM  Adokbss  bt  Michaxl  Straight 
The  arts  today  stand  at  the  margin  of  so- 
ciety. We  seek  to  help  them,  as  they  work 
tbelr  way  back.  Since  Imagination  is  limited, 
«e  can,  It  seems  to  me,  look  for  models  in 
pest  centuries,  when,  because  art  was  central, 
tljs  arts  and  society  flourished. 

One  such  model,  for  me.  would  be  Slena. 
IS  tt  was  six  hundred  years  ago. 

In  1308,  the  Chapter  of  the  Slena  Cathe- 
dral, commissioned  Ducclo  to  paint  the  Ma- 
donna in  Maesta.  The  contract,  a  model  pro- 
Tided  the  painter  with  aU  that  he  required, 
BO  that,  as  It  stated,  he  had  "only  to  supply 
ms  presence  and  the  labor  of  his  hands." 

Three  years  later,  the  panels  were  com- 
pleted. A  contemporary  document  describes 
Uie  day  of  celebration  that  was  proclaimed. 
"On  the  day,  June  9,  1311,  when  the 
Utetta  was  brought  to  the  Duomo,  all  shops 
vere  closed,  and  the  Bishop  ordained  that 
Uiere  should  be  a  great  procession  In  which 
a  goodly  number  of  priests  and  holy  broth- 
ers were  to  Join,  accompanied  by  the  Nine, 
the  notables  of  the  Commune,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Slena.  And,  sure  enough,  all  the  towns- 
folk flocked  together  to  the  Maesta,  and, 
i|ning  up.  marched  In  good  order  around  the 
Campo.  as  the  custom  is.  The  beUs  rang  out 
t  fwtal  peal  to  welcome  this  more  notable 
altarplece,  made  by  Ducclo  de  Nlccolo,  paint- 
er, plying  his  trade  in  the  hotise  of  the 
Mudatti  ..." 

No  one  of  course  will  suggest  that  we  revert 
to  the  fourteenth  century.  But,  there  are 
elements  In  the  model  which  serve  as  useful 
umples  of  the  city  of  the  future  In  which 
we  might  choose  to  live. 

First,  in  Slena.  at  Duccloe  time.  art.  archi- 
tecture and  urban  design  are  unified  In  a 
single  concept  of  what  a  dty  can  and  should 
be. 

Second.  In  the  city  of  his  creation,  the 
trtist  is  an  accepted  part  of  the  social  fabric. 
He  Is  no>t  an  eccentric,  kept  by  the  state. 
or  quarantined  by  society.  In  terms  that 
would  apply  equally  to  a  butcher,  a  tailor, 
a  mason,  he  Is  Identified  as  "Ducclo,  painter, 
plying  his  trade.' 

Third,  In  the  days  of  the  Commune,  the 
city  Is  a  true  community;  one  In  which  the 
Nine  and  the  notables,  the  priests  and  the 
poor,  march  together  In  the  procession.  And, 
IssUy,  the  event  which  brings  them  together 
la  the  commemoration  of  a  work  of  art. 

Today,  In  contrast,  our  dUes  are  form- 
less: our  artists  are  fragmented;  our  sense 
of  community  Is  eroded;  art  Itself  Is  no 
longer  the  me€uis  of  conveying  great  truths 
to  the  great  majority.  If  theee  are  losses, 
where  did  we  go  wrong? 

The  Idea  of  society  as  an  organic  unity 
had,  of  course  lost  Its  force  by  the  time  our 
natlcH)  was  founded.  The  role  of  the  arts 
had  diminished.  But  If,  In  Puritan  New 
England,  theatre  and  dance  were  held  to 
be  wicked,  style  was  honored,  taste  was  em- 
phasized; beauty  and  craftsmanship  were 
valued  In  aU  small  things.  The  quintessential 
New  E^nglander.  John  Adams,  In  his  letter  to 
his  wife,  set  forth  the  ultimate  objectives  of 
the  revcdutlmi  In  cultural  terms. 

The  conscious  wUl  which  formed  the 
United  States  was  formed  In  towns  which 
were.  In  every  sense,  communities.  The  be- 
lief that  these  towns  should  be  harmoniotis 
In  form,  should  themselves  be  works  of  art, 
was  as  Carl  Pelss  has  noted,  very  much  a  part 
of  the  American  tradition  when  this  nation 
was  fotinded.  The  French  and  Spanish 
settlers  in  Louisiana  and  Florida  brought 
with  them  the  convictions  that  had  helped 
to  shape  Slena.  In  Savannah.  General  Ogle- 
thorpe established  the  Trustees  Gardens  as 
part  of  the  planned  settlements  laid  out  In 
1784.  Virginia  and  Maryland  selected  seventy- 
seven  sites  for  their  prospective  towns  under 
their  New  Towne  Acts,  towns  which,  in  turn 
were  to  be  buUt  In  accordance  with  well  pn- 
pared  designs.  William  Penn  laid  out,  not 
only  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  but  the  rockds. 
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the  vUlages  and  settlements  that  were  to 
surround  It.  New  England  towns  were  de- 
veloped In  obedience  to  a  unifying  style;  so 
were  the  frontier  settlements  which  New 
Englanders  founded. 

The  10th  Century,  In  contrast,  saw  the 
forced  separation  of  commerce  and  art.  The 
man  of  the  enlightenment,  deriving  pleas- 
ure from  beauty  In  all  Its  forms,  gives  way 
to  the  entrepreneur,  shorn  of  aesthetic  con- 
cerns. The  artist  moves  to  the  margin  of  so- 
ciety, painting  the  beautiful  portrait,  design- 
ing the  beautiful  buUdlng,  but  playing  Uttle 
or  no  part  In  shaping  the  emerging  patterns 
of  city  life.  The  planned  harmonious  com- 
munity that  characterizes  the  new  nation 
divides  Into  two  sterile  extremes;  the  uto- 
plEUi  community,  made  up  of  the  exiles  of  the 
Interior;  and.  the  company  town,  the  grim. 
Impoverished  expression  of  the  new  Indus- 
trial slavery.  In  the  hundred  years  that  fol- 
low the  Civil  War.  the  naUon  Is  shaped  by 
luiplanned  agglomeration.  In  what  Felss 
Justly  describes  as  "the  continuing  era  of 
nondeslgn." 

In  this  continuing  era.  the  design  which 
we  follow  dictates  only  that  we  must  make 
both  ends  meet.  There  Is  no  space  for  social 
cost  In  the  equations  of  private  enterprise, 
and,  since  the  sense  of  community  is  lacking. 
Uttle  assertion  of  the  general  Interest.  In  our 
schools,  generation  after  generation  of  Amer- 
icans enter  the  first  grade  and  emerge  from 
our  universities  without  once  being  called 
upon  to  make  an  aesthetic  Judgment.  For 
aesthetic  appreciation  Is  no  part  of  the  con- 
sensus as  to  what  constitutes  preparation 
for  American  life. 

Faced  with  this  rejection  our  artists  m 
turn  have  tended  to  reject  our  society.  We 
have  bred  a  long  line  of  distinguished  exUcs. 
from  Henry  James  to  James  Baldwin.  We 
have  bred  another  line  of  rebels  from  Theo- 
dore Dreiser  and  WUUam  DuBois  to  LeRol 
Jones  and  the  artists  of  the  New  Left.  Far 
more  Important,  we  have  bred  generations  of 
poets,  painters  and  musicians  whose  rejec- 
tion of  society  Is  reflected  not  so  much  In 
content  as  In  style.  They  have  rejected  the 
posslblUtles  of  communication  In  a  nation 
In  which  art  Is  equated  with  entertainment, 
and  the  entertainment  of  the  majority  is 
held  In  contempt. 

The  era  of  "nondeslgn"  of  alienation,  has 
of  course,  produced  enduring  meisterworks 
by  a  few  great  artists.  They  stand  a.  Isolated 
monuments  in  an  age  whose  underlying 
premises  have  little  to  offer  for  the  future. 
Those  premises  are  summarized  by  T.  S.  Eliot 
In  his  Notes  Towards  the  Definition  of  Cul- 
ture. He  argues  that  education  cannot  be  a 
means  of  transmitting  ciUture,  and  that  the 
majority  is  Incapable  of  appreciating  or  sus- 
taining high  standards  of  art.  He  concludes 
that  culture  cannot  survive  in  an  eg:all- 
tarlan  society,  and,  since  culture  Is  neces- 
sary, that  society  Itself  Is  doomed  to  faU.  He 
calls  for  a  "healthUy  stratified  society"  In 
which  the  privileged  classes  guard  the  cul- 
ture and  govern  the  country,  and  the  lower 
classes  do  not  Interfere.  He  concludes  with  a 
word  to  those  of  us  who  hold  a  simple,  sen- 
timental faith  In  equaUtarlanlsm.  If  the 
reader,  Eliot  writes,  "finds  It  shocking  that 
culture  and  equaUtarlanlsm  should  con- 
flict, ...  I  do  not  ask  him  to  change  his 
faith.  I  merely  ask  him  to  stop  paying  Up 
service  to  culture." 

Eliot's  essay  Is  surely  one  of  the  most  pre- 
posterous statements  written  In  the  mld- 
Twentleth  Century  by  an  IntelUgent  man. 
And  yet  Its  underlying  viewpoint — tha*;  the 
arts  are  the  province  of  a  small  minority 
and  cannot  be  extended  to  the  majority — 
this  viewpoint  endures.  It  Is  held  by  the 
editors  of  smaU  arts  Journals  who  swathe 
the  simplest  of  opinions  In  the  most  obscure 
phrases. 

It  Is  shared  by  the  editors  of  great  news- 
papers who  report  all  cultural  events  on  the 
society  page.  It  dominates  the  attitudes  of 
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some  board  members  of  our  performing  arts 
organizations;  It  dominates  equaUy  the 
attitudes  of  many  union  officials  who  control 
employment  practices.  It  Is  held  by  black 
separatists  who  draw  color  lines  across  our 
common  heritage;  and  by  blue  collar  workers 
who  take  it  for  granted  that  live  arts  are 
not  for  them.  It  Is  held,  worst  of  all.  by  the 
artists  themselves.  It  stands  as  a  barrier  to 
thoee  who  believe  that  the  arts  have  a  poten- 
tially urgent  role  to  play  In  transforming 
our  total  environment.  And,  the  barrier  must 
come  down. 

In  place  of  this  barren  belief  In  a  declin- 
ing eUte.  we  can,  I  hope,  work  from  the  cen- 
tral concept  of  a  democratic  culture. 

It  ImpUes  that,  when  we  speak  of  a  new 
senslbUlty  In  man.  we  mean  In  all  men. 

There  are.  I  think,  three  reasons  why  we 
have  no  choice: 

First,  we  are  committed  to  an  economy  of 
mass  production  and  mass  consumption.  In 
this  economy,  the  mass  constimer  is  the  arbi- 
ter of  style.  Save  perhape  In  fashion,  there  is 
no  substantial  area  In  which  style  is  set  by  the 
acquired  or  Inheilted  sensibilities  of  an  elite. 
Within  limits,  through  advertising,  manufac- 
turers may  mold  the  tastes  of  the  pubUc, 
and  also  Its  desires.  But,  In  a  competitive 
economy,  the  limits  are  sharply  defined.  The 
senslbUlty  of  the  majority,  trained  or  un- 
trained, governs  In  the  market  place. 

Second,  we  are  wholly  committed  In  poli- 
tics, to  government  by  the  people.  And  this 
Is  decisive  at  a  time  when  substantial  gov- 
ernment support  Is  vital  to  the  survival  of 
musetims,  of  symphony  orchestras,  of  opera 
companies  and  dance  companies,  of  resident 
repertory  theatres,  of  the  small.  Independent 
institutions  In  which  our  musicians,  our 
actors,  our  artists  are  trained.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive of  a  proposition  more  sterile,  more 
self-defeating,  than  one  which  asserts  that 
the  taxpayers  must  support  the  arts  although 
the  arts  are  not  for  them. 

A  third  reason  why  oiu"  concern  Is  for  the 
development  of  a  new  senslbUlty  In  all  men. 
Is  that  the  urban  environment,  which  threat- 
ens us.  Is  one  in  which  the  great  majority 
of  Americans  Uve.  and  choose  to  live. 

One  hundred  and  forty  mlUlon  Americans, 
three  out  of  four  of  us.  are  living  In  cities 
today.  They  have  been,  they  are  still,  centers 
of  InteUectual  excitement,  of  cultural  cre- 
ativity, of  ethnic  tradition.  But,  to  use  the 
President's  term,  they  are  suffering  decay. 
The  downtown  core.  In  most  cities,  is  an 
area  of  aging  buildings  and  empty  spaces. 
Once  prosperous  department  stores  are  sym- 
bols, feeding  oS  the  Income  generated  by 
branches  In  suburban  shopping  centers. 
Once  elegant  homes  are  overcrowded  with 
urban  Immigrants.  Transportation  Is  poor, 
streets  are  choked,  schools  are  guarded.  The 
middle  class  has  left,  the  tax  base  Is  shrink- 
ing, activity  halts  with  the  onset  of  darkness. 
Movie  houses,  the  theatre,  the  symphony,  the 
restaurants,  struggle  against  the  curfew  Im- 
posed by  fear  and  the  unwUUngness  of  the 
subxirbanlte  to  linger,  let  alone  to  return, 
when  the  day  Is  done.  The  force  that  created 
the  central  cities  Is  faUlng;  they  are.  In  the 
President's  wc»-ds,  "the  most  conspicuous 
ares  of  failure  In  American  life",  yet  for  all 
their  fallings,  otir  metropolitan  areas  will 
gain  forty  mUllon  residents  In  the  next 
fifteen  years. 

Beyond  the  cities.  He  the  suburbs;  the 
regions  Lewis  Mumford  caUed  "asylums  for 
the  preservation  of  Uluslon."  If  the  blacks 
who  migrated  to  the  cities  in  the  fifties  suf- 
fered a  loss  of  Identity  and  of  community. 
It  may  be  that  the  wliltes  who  nUgrated  to 
the  subvirbs  In  the  sixties  wlU  undergo  the 
same  dlsUluslonment,  for  If  the  typical  cen- 
tral city  Is  decaying,  the  typical  suburb  lacks 
aU  the  elements  of  health.  It  contains  no 
center;  It  offers  no  sense  of  community;  It  has 
few  If  any  parks;  less  and  less  access  to  open 
space;  it  caters  to  a  wide  variety  of  com- 
mercial activities.  aU  fighting  for  maximum 
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TlUbUitT.  aa>7  sooea  to  automobtlM.  and 
mirnmiim  overb«*d  oo«ta.  Tb«  pattara  U  ons 
that  IMUU  to  piiyilcal  dangv;  Monomlo 
wa«t«,  polttloal  oonXualon,  •octal  <Hilnt«gra- 
tlon.  and  aa*tb«Uo  squalor.  Y*t  tb*ae  subur- 
ban  ar«aa  ar«  the  most  dynamic  in  the  oa* 
tton.  In  t«rmj  of  growtb.  Tbree  quarters  ot 
tba  Increaoa  tn  our  population  will  attach 
Itself  to  our  surburba  ir  present  trends  con* 
tlnue;  one  third  to  awvn  metropolitan 
canters  which  will  take  on  three  million  new 
realdenta  a  place  in  this  decade. 

This  transformation  of  the  face  of  America, 
which  in  many  ways  Is  threatening,  has  been 
shaped  as  the  National  Commission  on  Urban 
Growth  Policy  notes,  by  the  uncontrolled 
workings  ot  the  marketplace.  It  corresponds 
to  what  the  great  majority  of  Americans 
have  fait  to  be  their  needs.  We  cannot  ignore 
It,  hoping  that  the  beautiful  can  be  pre- 
served In  isolated  eoclaves.  And,  we  cannot 
Impose  upon  city  and  suburban  dwellers,  the 
patterns  of  land  use,  the  styles  of  architec- 
ture, the  means  to  culture  enrichment 
which  we  think  they  need.  Planners  such  as 
Edward  Logue.  designers  such  as  Lawrence 
Halprln,  have  shown  that  the  way  to  start  in 
urban  development  is  to  bring  urban  dwell- 
ers together  to  determine  what  they  want. 
The  answers  howeyer.  are  rarely  cohesive  and 
clear.  The  tragedy  of  the  past  thirty  years 
is  that  Americans  have  settled  for  so  little. 
Only  through  a  heightened  sensibility  will 
they  seek  and  get  more. 

If  we  center  our  hopes  In  the  heightened 
senalblUty  of  the  majority,  how  Is  that  sen- 
albUlty  to  be  raised?  Eliot  asserted  natly  that 
culture  could  not  be  transmitted  througb 
education.  We  can,  I  thick,  answer  with 
equal  emphasis,  that  he  Is  wrong:  we  can 
say  this  because  the  evidence  Is  In  In  Brans- 
ton,  In  St.  liools.  In  Atlanta,  In  Providence, 
m  many  other  towns  and  cities,  otir  musi- 
cians, our  poets,  our  artists,  our  actors,  our 
dancers,  our  sculptors,  have  been  at  work  In 
the  classrooms.  They  have  made  the  arts 
live  experiences  for  our  children,  and  they 
have  shown  that  In  each  cMId  there  Is  a 
painter,  a  dancer,  musician,  a  poet,  an  actor. 
Imprisoned  and  needing  only  to  be  released. 
They  have  so  far  engaged  only  a  fraction  of 
our  schools;  they  have  not  yet  crackpd  the 
Junior  high  schools  la  which.  In  the  Inter- 
est of  a  rigidly  structured  syllabus,  imagi- 
nation Is  stunted,  and  creativity  curbed.  But. 
a  start  has  been  made,  and  the  participating 
artists  themselves  are  excited  about  it.  In 
Wishes,  Lie*  and  Drea-nu,  an  account  of  his 
experiences  In  working  with  school  children 
In  culturally  deprived  areas.  Kenneth  Koch 
makes  two  points  which.  I  believe  bear 
cloaely  and  hopefully  on  our  dlacTisslons : 

Pint:  "of  the  children  I  taught,  every  one 
bad  the  capability  to  write  poetry  well 
enough  to  enjoy  it  himself  and  usually  well 
enough  to  give  pleasure  to  others,  whether  it 
was  entire  poems  or  surprising  and  beautiful 
Images,  lines  or  combinations  of  words, 
and  second:  "Writing  poetry  makes  children 
feel  happy,  capable  and  creative.  It  makes 
them  feel  more  open  to  understaudlng  and 
appreciating  what  others  have  doiM  (litera- 
ture) .  It  even  makes  them  want  to  know  how 
to  spell  and  say  things  correctly  (grammar). 
Once  (the)  students  were  excited  about 
words,  they  were  dying  to  know  how  to 
spell  them.  Learning  becomes  part  of  an  ac- 
tivity they  enjoy  " 

Towards  the  end  of  our  conference,  we  will 
be  considering  "Citizens  strategies  for 
Strengthening  the  Bole  of  the  Arta  In  the 
Human  Environment."  So  the  question  is 
raised:  what  Is  the  place  of  government  In  a 
democratic  culture;  what  contribution  can 
the  gDvenunent  make  In  support  of  the  arts. 
and  of  a  better  environment? 

In  the  urbanlxatlon  of  America,  the  tV^ 
tlonal  CommlaMon  on  Urban  Orowth  Policy 
notes  "The  marketplace  determined  where 
development  would  take  place"  the  Coouits- 
Bkn  reports,  "public  Investment  foQowwL" 
Tet,  public  Investment  Is  critically  important 
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In  determining  land  v»lue  and  land  use.  Fifty 
blUlon  dollars  have  gone  into  federal  support 
of  highways  that  have  made  commuting  pos- 
sible. Twenty  two  billion  dollars  are  set  aside 
In  this  year's  federal  budget  for  aid  to  the 
state*  and  localities  In  growth -related  ex- 
pwnOltures.  City,  county  and  state  authortUea 
adopt  and  enforce  the  sonlng  regulations, 
the  building  codes,  the  tax  benefits  and  pen- 
alties that  shape  urban  growth;  the  twin*! 
government  underwrote  the  mortgages  that 
built  the  suburbs,  it  supports  the  construc- 
tion of  the  roads,  the  sewer  and  water  lines, 
on   which  private  development  rests. 

"By  and  large",  as  Oanlel  Moynlh&n  wrote, 
"the  Federal  Oovemment  set  the  conditions 
which  have  determined  the  disastrous  de- 
signs of  the  past  two  decades." 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
committed  the  government  to  improve  the 
environment  and  to  strengthen  the  arts.  The 
government  Is  not  yet  able  to  place  all  of 
its  activities  In  the  service  of  these  alms.  One 
Oftb  of  the  nation  Is  held  by  the  govern- 
ment today,  but  to  take  one  example,  there 
is  In  the  agency  of  government  responsible 
for  operating  its  properties,  no  department  of 
architecture  or  of  design.  Tbe  reason.  I  be- 
lieve lies  in  all  that  I  have  said  about  our 
inheritance  In  which  the  artist  finds  him- 
self on  the  margin  of  society.  It  seems  clear 
to  me  that  now,  as  in  the  Thlrtiee,  the  ques- 
tion is  not  what  can  government  do  for  the 
arts,  but  what  can  the  arta  do  for  the  gov- 
ernntent?  I  believe  that  with  government 
backing,  teams  of  artists,  sciilptors.  archi- 
tects and  landscape  designers  can  go  Into 
our  cities,  and  acting  in  accordance  with  the 
expressed  dealres  of  dty  dwellers,  help  to 
create  within  them,  communitlea  which  have 
their  physical  demarcations,  their  cultural 
canters,  as  well  as  their  social  and  ethnic 
cbaracterlstlcs.  I  believe  that,  in  Its  current 
endeavor,  of  placing  thirty  million  of  the 
next  one  hundred  million  Americans  In  new 
communities,  the  government  can.  by  adding 
to  the  plans  of  commercial  developers,  the 
vital,  non-commercial  aspects  of  life  by 
which  a  community  oomee  into  being,  help 
our  artists  to  make  an  immense  contribution 
to  the  shape  of  otir  nation  In  the  future.  I 
know,  from  the  actions  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts,  that  the  government 
Is  doing  what  It  can  to  bring  artists  Into  our 
schools.  But,  these  activities  wiU  gain  mo- 
mentum only  If  the  artists,  who  have  learned 
over  many  generations  to  see  democratic  gov- 
ernment as  alien  and  democratic  politics  as 
corrupting,  see  In  pubUc  patronage,  oppor- 
tunities to  be  grasped. 

So  I  come.  In  conclusion,  to  the  question 
which  I  raised  and  ducked:  the  demands 
which  a  receptive  nation  may  make  upon 
the  arts. 

We  hold  that  the  artist,  by  bis  nature 
and  bis  calling  has  a  heightened  sensitivity, 
a  deeper  perception,  a  sounder  sense  of  values 
than  some  other  men.  We  feel  that  the 
artist  should  play  a  greater  role  In  our  na- 
tional life.  But.  In  our  competitive  society, 
nothing  Is  given,  everything  Is  earned. 

There  are.  In  the  artistic  community,  many 
men  who  have  not  touched  the  public  In 
their  work,  but  who  maintain  nonetheless 
that  because  of  their  special  insights,  their 
views  on  the  management  of  the  state 
should  be  given  asoapttonal  weight.  They 
seem  to  me  to  be  mlaguldad.  "Politics  among 
artists",  Harold  Rosenberg  has  argued,  "has 
consisted  of  accepting  a  package  of  reculy- 
made  issues — peace,  civil  rights — while  re- 
nouncing the  ability  to  contribute  to  an 
inagtnatlve  grasp  of  the  epoch  .  .  .  The 
separation  of  art  from  social  realities"  he 
adds,  "threatens  the  survival  of  painting  as 
a  serious  activity."  He  concludes:  "Abstract 
expreeeionism  liberated  painting  from  the 
social -consciousness  dogma  of  the  Thirties: 
It  la  time  now  to  liberate  tt  from  the  ban 
on  social  conactouanees."  To  these  words.  I 
can.  as  a  public  servant,  only  add  my  Mlent 
atncTi. 
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We  believe,  I  am  sure,  that  tbe  arts  can 
enrich  the  majority.  We  beUeve  also,  I  hope, 
that  In  reaching  toward  the  majority  the 
arta  themselves  will  be  enriched.  Through 
that  effort,  the  time  will  come  again,  when 
the  completion  of  a  great  work  of  art  will 
be  an  occasion  for  a  national  holiday,  a 
time  for  Joining  in  celebration,  as  It  was  In 
Siena  six  hundred  years  ago. 


POEiS  HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVE 
OP  COLORADO 


HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINAU 

or   COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPaESENTAlTVKS 

ThuTidav.  February  4,  1971 

Mr.  ASPLNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  color- 
ful State  of  Colorado  has  afforded  many 
opportunities  for  those  who  are  desirous 
to  portray  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of 
its  past.  I  am  inserting  the  poems  of  Mre. 
Eula  Baughman  of  Grand  Junction,  Colo, 
who  has  portrayed  a  part  of  the  past  in 
majestic  poetic  style,  in  tbe  Record: 

SONSET   IN    THX    RoCKICS 

In  the  late  afternoon,  In  tbe  siunmer. 

When  the  day  was  almost  at  an  end. 

We  turned  from  our  trail  through  the  forest, 

A  zigzag  path  to  ascend 

Which  led  to  the  top  of  the  rlmrock. 

Whence  the  view  of  the  mountain-side 

Had  been  a  long-coveted  pleasure, 

And  the  aim  of  a  long  day's  ride. 

Our  ponies  were  left  as  the  cow-boy's, 

Tetbared  with  reins  hanging  down, 

Aa  with  weary  steps,  and  unsteady. 

We  climbed  to  the  mountain's  crown. 

The  loose  stones  often  slipped  In  the  dust 

Under  feet  both  careful  and  slow. 

How  different  this  from  the  moea-paths. 

Just  down  In  the  valley  below  I 

Far  In  the  west,  on  the  mountain, 

A  golden  sun  hung  low 

Whose  soft  yellow  shine  and  sunbeams 

Were  all  gathered  by  the  snow 

That  lay  on  the  great  Uncompahgree 

Distant  a  hundred  miles  or  so. 

While   between   us   and   that  range  of  the 

Rocklee 
Was  the  great,  green  region  below. 

Far  away  in  the  depths  of  the  valley. 

Were  forests  of  aspen  and  pine. 

Encircling  glistening  lakes 

Which  numbered  near  ten  and  nine. 

There  were  grasses  tall,  and  wild  flowers, 

And  trees  both  young  and  old. 

And   the    glittering   Khlmmsr   of  silver  and 

green 
Was  softened  with  purple  and  gold. 

Low  tn  the  east,  near  the  mountain. 
Swung  a  glorious  star  that  night. 
In  the  deep  blue  of  evening  sky, 
Twas  the  first  that  came  Into  sight. 
In  the  weet,  tbe  brilliant  sunset 
Had  aU  darkened  to  purplish  gray. 
And  the  fragrance  of  June  in  the  air. 
Was  sweet  at  the  death  of  the  day. 

Then  over  the  vast  panorama 

Our  hungry  eyes  gaiEad  once  more. 

How  changed  In  the  gathering  darkneaal 

The  forests  more  black  than  before. 

But  the  lakes  still  shone  througb  the  pine 

trees. 
Glistening,  and  silvery  and  bright. 
And  across  on  the  great  Uncompahgree, 
Lay  the  snow  all  cold  and  white. 

How  PXACX  Cams  to  C^oloeaoo 
In  early  days  there  was  a  name, 
A  name  akin  to  terror, 
Unlsis  you  Uved  then  In  the  west 
You  could  not  understand. 
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OBS  Winter  day.  a  good  old  man. 
vrblle  panning  gold  in  Clear  Creek 
Was  stabbed  and  left  for  friends  to  find 
And  whisper,  "EBplnoaal" 

^  fummer  day,  two  children  played 
Nearby  their  home  In  Como, 
Xhelr  throats  were  cut,  and  all  there  knew 
The  work  was  Eisplnosa's. 

IConth  after  month  the  horror  grew, 
Buulrads  of  miles  were  threatened. 
No  way  to  know,  where,  when  or  how — 
Who  next  for  Esplnoeas  1 

Banaom  notes  were  poeted 
from  Blackhawk  down  to  Rye 
"A  thousand  dollars,  dead  or  alive  t" 
Get  those  craaed  Esplnosas ! 

One  t>''"g  was  known,  the  Spaniards'  hats, 
Ornately  trimmed  sombreros. 
They  had  been  seen,  had  been  described, 
But  none  saw  Eepinosas. 

Tbere  came  a  day  the  Governor  called 
■Kwj  Tobln  in  and  said,  "Tom. 
Take  all  the  men  and  gear  you  need 
But  get  those  Eepinosas t" 

"Tes,  sir,"  said  Tom.  'TU  take  one  man, 
Olve  ms  Gus  Bartlett — well  do  our  best 
To  find  those  Bsplnoeas." 

Tedious,  cautious  days  and  nlgbta. 
They  dared  not  light  a  Are. 
They  knew  their  scouting  lore  full  well. 
So  did  tbe  Bsplnosasl 

Some  weeks  of  ceaseless  bunting, 
Through  Rocky  Mountain  wilds,  then. 
On  tbe  east  side  of  Mt.  Blanca, 
Near  the  old  Trlnchera  Ranch, 
A  wisp  of  smoke  revealed  tbe  two. 
Two  violent  Eepinosas. 

Two  shots  spUt  the  silence 
And  two  Spaniards  were  dead. 
In  silence  the  men  were  covered, 
In  slletxce,  the  scouts  rode  home. 
Taking  two  gaudy  sombreroa 
To  attest  the  mission  done. 

Peaoe  came  to   Colorado,   deUverance  from 

fear, 
When  two  scouts  did  their  duty 
But  no  one  dared  Insult  them,  then. 
By  mentioning  reward, 

(Non.— This  Is  a  true  story.  Gus  Bartlett 
was  my  grandfather.  Many  other  stories  have 
been  told  about  this,  but  I  am  certain  this 
U  true.  Long  afterward,  Tom  Tobln  claimed 
and  received  tl,000  reward.) 


AIRLINES  IN  DIRE  FINANCIAL 
STRAITS 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4,  1971 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
becoming  Increasingly  obvious  that  what 
the  Nation's  airlines  have  been  claim- 
tag— that  they  are  In  dire  financial 
straits— Is  Indeed  the  case.  I  think  It  Is 
time  that  we  took  a  realistic  look  at  the 
state  of  the  airlines  today,  and  what 
needs  to  be  done  to  ball  them  out  of 
their  economic  tailspin. 

Estimates  vary,  but  It  now  appears 
that  the  total  U.S.  scheduled-alrllne  In- 
dustry win  end  up  the  year  with  a  net 
loB  of  up  to  $200  million.  There  are 
niany  reasons  for  this  predicament.  A 
soft  economy  has  halted  the  industry's 
steady  growth  in  traflBc;  big  new  planes 
ordered  several  years  ago  when  trafBc 
was  booming  and  forecast  to  continue 
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booming,  tocteiy  are  flying  half  empty; 
strikes  and  lack  of  airway  capacity  have 
extracted  millions  from  airline  revenues. 

But  the  primary  cause  of  the  airlines' 
economic  plight  is  simply  that  costs  have 
far  outstripped  revenues. 

Two  items  account  for  nearly  half  of 
airline  cash  operating  expenses.  These 
are  labor  and  landing  fees.  Yet,  in  1970, 
It  is  estimated  by  the  Air  Transport  As- 
sociation, that  wages  for  the  average  air- 
line employee  will  go  up  by  11  percent, 
and  the  average  charge  each  time  that 
a  plane  touches  down  at  a  U.S.  airport 
vsdll  Jump  by  15  percent. 

In  addition  to  airline  costs,  capital  ex- 
penditures have  grown  tremendously. 
Since  the  start  of  the  Jet  age  In  1959,  for 
example,  the  12  major  U.S.  airlines  have 
Invested  more  than  $16  billion  for  new 
aircraft  and  ground  facilities.  With  super 
jets  like  the  Boeing  747  costing  some  $23 
million  each  and  the  upcoming  Lockheed 
1011  and  McDonnell-Douglas  DC-10 
about  $16  million  each,  plus  multimil- 
lion-dollar expansions  underway  or 
planned  to  improve  terminals  all  over 
the  country,  the  airlines  are  committed 
to  billions  more  in  capital  expenditures 
in  the  years  immediately  ahead. 

Yet,  while  costs  have  skyrocketed  and 
prices  for  other  modes  of  transportation 
have  steadily  and  substantially  Increased 
air  fares  during  the  Jet  age  have  for 
the  most  part  actually  declined,  or  gone 
up  only  marginally. 

For  example,  in  1962  the  economy  fare 
without  tax  for  a  one-way  ticket  between 
Los  Angeles  and  New  York  was  $145.10; 
today  It  is  $142.59.  With  discount  fares 
and  revenue-sharing  with  connecting 
carriers,  average  revenue  for  a  New 
York-Los  Angeles  passenger  today  Is 
only  $112.65,  or  $90.23  in  1962  dollars. 

Obviously,  the  airlines  are  long  over- 
due for  the  kind  of  price  increases  grant- 
ed to  other  carriers  and  required  to  meet 
their  financial  requirements.  A  fare  In- 
crease of  adequate  size  is  desperately 
needed  now. 


FORESTRY  PRACTICES 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  tJNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  February  4,  1971 

Mr.  METCALF,  Mr.  President,  on 
November  18,  I  presented  to  my  col- 
leagues a  report  on  forestry  practices  in 
the  Bltterroot  Valley  In  Montana.  Inas- 
much as  this  report  dealt  with  customary 
and  routine  operationfl  In  a  timbered 
western  valley,  it  had  an  effect  beyond 
the  actual  territory  studied. 

The  report,  prepared  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Dean  Arnold  Bolle  of  the  School 
of  Forestry  of  the  University  of  Montana, 
has  caused  considerable  discussion  in 
forestry  and  conservation  circles  and  1« 
already  familiarly  known  as  the  "Bolle 
Report."  The  February  1971  Issue  of 
American  Forests  calls  It  a  "blockbuster." 

A  thoughtful  editorial  from  the  Ameri- 
can Forests  and  the  article  from  the 
same  magazine  describing  the  report  are 
here  printed  for  the  convenience  of  my 
colleagues. 
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Mr,  Neal  Rahm,  regional  forester,  dis- 
cussed some  of  these  same  issues  in 
American  Forests, 

An  airing  of  these  problems  is  helpful. 
Mutual  understanding  is  necessary.  It 
may  be  that  complete  recvaluation  is 
necessary.  In  the  view  of  the  experts  on 
the  Bolle  c<Hnmittee,  some  reconsidera- 
tion Is  imperative. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
three  articles  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd. 
as  follows: 

Brrr^  Tea  n*  the  BrrTERROor 

Foresters  may  find  some  solace  In  tbe 
fact  that  foresters  did  It — ^but  probably  not 
much.  A  select  committee  of  professionals 
from  the  University  of  Montana  has  now  de- 
creed somethlnij  the  little  people — the  ranch- 
ers, recreation sts,  sportsmen,  small  mer- 
chants and  homeowners  have  been  saying 
right  along — that  the  Forest  Service  Is  doing 
a  poor  job  of  managing  the  Bltterroot  Na- 
tional Forest  In  Montana. 

The  findings  of  the  select  committee  will 
not  be  easily  dismissed  backed  up  as  they  are 
by  the  common  Beni>e  of  many  people  In 
Montana.  Tbe  specifics  of  the  case  deal  only 
with  one  forest  In  Montana  but  the  ramifi- 
cations of  It  are  nationwide  and  will  shake 
forestry  to  Its  foundations.  The  explosive 
package  Is  certain  to  wind  up  on  the  door- 
steps of  the  Congress  and  of  every  forestry 
school  In  the  nation. 

It  all  started  when  citizens  In  Montcma's 
"Big  Sky"  country  started  to  criticize  man- 
agement functions  on  the  Bltterroot  and  con- 
tended citizens  were  being  ignored  In  de- 
cisions being  made.  This  dissatisfaction  made 
Itself  felt  in  Washington.  As  a  result,  Sena- 
tor Lee  Metcalf,  of  tbe  Montana  delegation, 
asked  Dr.  Arnold  W.  Bolle,  Dean,  School  of 
Forestry,  University  of  Montana,  to  head  up 
an  Investigation  of  Bltterroot  management 
practices.  Montana's  forestry  department  is 
one  of  the  beet  In  a  good  school.  Bolle  re- 
cruited three  forestry  professors,  a  wildlife 
professor,  and  a  professor  of  political  science. 
All  served  without  pay. 

Their  report,  released  by  Senator  Metcalf 
on  November  18,  is  a  blockbuster.  Multiple 
use  on  tbe  Bltterroot  is  a  myth,  the  com- 
mittee reports.  Multiple  use  management,  In 
fact,  does  not  exist  on  the  Bltterroot,  Con- 
sideration of  recreation,  watershed,  wildlife 
and  grazing  app>ear  as  afterthoughts.  The 
Forest  Service  management  sequence  of 
cleexcuttlng-terraclng-planUng  cannot  be 
justified.  A  clear  distinction  must  be  made 
between  timber  mcnapement  and  timber 
mining.  Thus  the  Indictment. 

To  learn  that  miiltlple  use  on  the  forest 
is  nonexistent  Is  jolt  enough.  To  learn  that 
forest  management  practices  and  economics 
are  equally  suspect  really  cute  it.  At  least 
we  thought  we  were  good  at  thot.  BoUe's 
tesun  contends  the  forest  is  turning  out  logs, 
yes,  but  U  iant  practicing  good  forestry.  Tbt 
blunt  truth  is  many  physicians  and  lawyers 
and  others  now  engaged  In  forert  manage- 
ment on  three  or  four  hundred  acres  wouldn't 
be  caught  dead  doing  some  of  the  things 
the  Forest  Service  is  doing  on  the  Bltterroot, 
If  Bolle  is  right.  If  they  did  they  would  lose 
their  shirts  Dogma  Is  the  villain  according 
to  Bolle — the  ancient  dogma  being  that  the 
prims  goal  of  a  forester  ts  to  cut  more  trees 
to  make  more  money  to  hire  more  timber 
managers  to  cut  trees.  Any  connection  with 
other  usee  or  needs  of  the  forest  are  pur«ly 
oolncldental. 

Indulging  in  a  form  of  wblmslcal  Irony 
the  Bolle  team  suggests  we  stop  calling  Blt- 
terroot management  practices  "management" 
and  honestly  call  It  "mining",  a  ooncejrt  that 
could  be  Justified  under  a  "whole  fureat" 
phUoeophy  under  which  everything,  ted'ud- 
Ing  scraggly  trees  and  dwarf  mistletoe,  is  pre- 
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sumed  to  have  somA  uae  »b<1  should  b«  used. 
The  Porast  Scrvlca  U  aghast  at  that  Idea. 
"That  wouldn't  b«  multiple  uae."  It  con- 
tenda.  multiple  use  being  something  of  which 
they  have  nothing  of  already  on  the  Bitter- 
root,  according  to  the  Select  Committee. 

It  Is  almost  unbeUevable.  If  this  Is  a  fair 
example  of  what  Is  really  going  on  In  our 
national  forests — and  the  uproar  In  West 
Virginia  doesnt  exactly  quiet  one's  fears — 
forest  conaervaUon  Is  heading  Into  a  crucUl 
period.  First  oomes  the  Public  Land  Law 
Review  Commission,  a  group  of  very  hard- 
nosed  people,  who  say  multiple  use  Is  an 
Imprecise  eoncept  that  means  all  things  to 
all  people.  Now  oomes  Deem  Belle  and  his 
committee  who  Indicate  that  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission  Is  imprecise  itself 
since  multiple  use  does  not  even  exist  In  the 
first  place.  Moreover,  the  PLLRC's  proposed 
"dominant  use"  should  also  be  relegated  to 
m  ■«»"W*y  state  of  nonexistence. 

It  seems  Increasingly  clear  we  are  Immersed 
In  a  welter  of  meaningless  professional 
cUchte  while  at  least  some  of  our  forest  man- 
agers follow  the  lines  of  least  resistance  on 
OMT  forests.  Call  It  multiple  use.  call  It  bal- 
ance use.  call  It  what  you  wUl.  the  time  has 
come  for  a  very  Ann  hand  on  the  public  for- 
est management  throttle  and  the  hand  ts 
likely  to  be  that  of  the  Congroes  of  the  United 
States,  which  may  be  what  Representative 
Asplnall.  Chairman  of  the  PLLRC.  has  had 
In  mind  all  along. 

We  can't  go  on  like  this.  For  lack  of  a  better 
phrase,  let's  admit  our  goal  Is  "balanced  use" 
with  a  "fair  deal"  for  all.  as  one  Yankee 
said  In  Boston  a  few  weeks  ago.  Let's  admit 
we  are  going  to  grow  and  harvest  some  trees 
as  well  as  we  know  how.  that  we  are  going 
to  manage  our  grazing  lands  as  well  as  we  can 
for  as  much  as  we  can  afford,  that  we  will 
set  up  and  maintain  more  recreation  areas, 
that  more  wilderness  wUl  be  set  aside  where 
advisable,  that  we  will  not  lose  sight  of  water 
needs,  fish  and  wildlife  will  be  given  con- 
sideration In  all  decisions,  that  the  public 
win  be  truly  consulted  on  these  decisions,  and 
finally  that  research  will  be  given  a  big  boost 
since  only  that  can  provide  us  the  answers  we 
do  not  have. 

It  is  the  uncertainty  about  management 
functions  that  U  raising  so  much  havoc  with 
us.  Someone  has  got  to  decide.  Managers  can 
help.  So  can  the  courts  up  to  a  point.  But  the 
ultimate  decisions  will  be  up  to  Congress  be- 
cause Its  members  are  our  representatives 
■trota  all  the  states.  Admittedly  some  of  their 
decisions  will  make  some  of  us  very  unhappy. 
But  one  thing  is  certain.  The  climate  Is  right 
for  some  strong  action.  Increasingly,  people 
are  of  the  mind  If  we  are  going  to  do  some- 
thing with  public  lands,  let's  do  it  xoeU — 
and  soon. 

Montana's  Ski.xct  CoKiOTm 
(By  Jamea  B.  Craig) 
In  December.  1969.  Senator  Lee  Metcalf.  of 
Montana,  wrote  a  letter  with  enclosures  to 
Dr.  Arnold  Belle.  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Forestry,  of  the  University  of  Montana.  The 
enclosures  consisted  of  letters  from  the 
Senator's  constituents  expressing  "growing 
concern""  over  Forest  Service  management 
practices  within  the  Bitterroot  National 
Forest,  and  elsewhere.  Senator  Metcalf  said 
that  he  personally,  like  his  constituents,  was 
concerned  "over  the  long-range  effects  of 
clear-cutting,  and  the  dominant  role  of  tim- 
ber prodxictlon  in  Forest  Service  policy,  to  the 
datrlmanl  of  other  use*  of  these  natural 
resoxircee.'"  The  Senator  expressed  the  convic- 
tion that  a  study  of  Forest  Service  policy  by 
an  outside  professional  group  would  prove 
beneficial  to  the  Montana  Congressional 
dalagatton  and  to  the  enure  Congress,  es- 
pacialiy  the  Senate  and  House  Interior  Com- 
mittees. The  Bitterroot.  he  said.  "U  a  typical 
mountain  timbered  valley  and  the  results  of 
such  a  study  might  well  be  extended  to 
reoommendaUoas    national    In    soopa."    He 
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urg«d  that  the  appropriate  faculty  members 
make  such  a  study. 

The  Select  Committee  set  up  by  Dean 
BoUe  consisted  of:  Richard  W.  Behan.  As- 
sociate Professor  of  Forestry:  W.  Leslie 
Pengelly.  Professor  of  Wildlife;  Robert  F. 
Wambach,  Associate  Professor  of  Forestry  and 
Associate  Dean;  Oordon  Browder.  Professor  of 
Sociology:  Thomas  Payne.  Professor  of 
Political  Science:  and  Richard  E.  Shannon. 
Professor  of  Economics  and  Forestry.  Dean 
BoUe  served  as  Chairman.  On  November  18. 
1970.  they  submitted  their  report  to  Senator 
Metcalf  who  released  It  to  his  colleagues  and 
the  public. 

The  report  released  by  the  Select  Commit- 
tee consisted  of  fifteen  principle  findings. 
They  are : 

1.  Multiple  use  management.  In  fact,  does 
not  exist  as  the  governing  principle  on  the 
Bitterroot  National  Forest. 

2.  Quality  timber  management  and  har- 
vest practices  are  missing.  Consideration  of 
recreation,  watershed,  wildlife  and  graeing 
appear  as  afterthoughts. 

3.  The  management  sequence  of  clear- 
cuttlng-terraclng-plantlng  cannot  be  ]"sti- 
fled  as  an  Investment  for  producing  timber 
on  the  BNF.  It  is  doubtful  that  the  Bitter- 
root National  Forest  can  continue  to  produce 
timber  at  the  present  harvest  level. 

4.  Clearcuttlng  and  planting  is  an  expensive 
operation.  Its  use  should  bear  some  relation- 
ship to  the  capability  of  the  site  to  return 
the  cost  Invested. 

5.  The  practice  of  terracing  on  the  BNP 
ahould  be  stopped.  Existing  terraced  areas 
should  be  dedicated  for  research. 

0.  A  clear  distinction  must  be  made  be- 
tween timber  management  and  timber 
mining.  Tlmt>er  management.  I.e..  continuous 
production  of  timber  crops.  Is  rational  only 
on  highly  productive  sites,  where  an  appro- 
priate rate  of  return  on  inverted  capital  can 
be  expected.  All  other  timber  cutting  activ- 
ities must  be  considered  as  timber  mining. 

7.  Where  timber  mining.  I.e..  removing 
residual  old  growth  timber  from  sites  un- 
economical to  manage,  is  to  be  practiced,  all 
other  onslte  values  must  be  retained. 
Hydrologlc,  habitat,  and  esthetic  values  must 
be  preserved  by  slngle-tree  selection  cutting, 
a  minimum  disturbance  of  all  residual 
v«getatlon,  and  the  use,  of  a  minimum 
standard,  one-time  temporary  road. 

S.  "The  reeearch  basis  for  management  of 
the  BNF  is  too  weak  to  support  the  manage- 
ment practices  used  on  the  forest. 

9.  Unless  the  job  of  total  quality  manage- 
ment is  recognized  by  the  asency  leadership, 
the  necessary  financing  for  the  complete  task 
will  not  be  aggressively  sought. 

10.  Manpower  and  budget  limitations  of 
public  resource  ag«nelea  do  not  at  present  al- 
low for  essential  staflbac  and  for  integrated 
multiple-use  planning. 

1 1 .  Present  manpower  ceilings  prevent  ade- 
quate staffing  on  the  BNP.  Adequate  stafllnK 
requires  people  professionally  trained  and 
qualified  through  experience. 

la.  The  quantitative  shortage  of  staff  spe- 
cialists will  never  be  resolved  unless  the 
qualiutlve  Issue  with  respect  to  such  special- 
ists Is  first  resolved. 

13.  We  find  the  bureaucratic  line  structure 
as  It  operates,  archaic,  undesirable  and  sub- 
ject to  change.  The  manager  on  the  ground 
should  be  much  nearer  the  top  of  the  career 
ladder. 

14.  The  Forest  Servloe  as  an  effective  and 
efficient  bureaucracy  needs  to  be  recon- 
structed so  that  substantial,  reapooalble.  lo- 
cal pubUc  participation  in  the  ptoesiss  of 
policy-formation  and  decision-making  can 
naturally  take  place. 

15.  It  appears  inconceivable  and  Incongru- 
ous to  us  that  at  this  time,  with  the  great 
emphasis  upon  a  broad  multiple-use  ap- 
proach to  our  natural  resources— aapeclally 
those  remaining  in  public  owuashlp — that 
any  representative  group  or  institution   in 
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our  society  would  advocate  a  dominant-use 
philosophy  with  respect  to  our  natural  re- 
sources. Yet  It  Is  our  Judgment  that  thU  U 
precisely  what  is  occurring  through  the  fed- 
eral appropriation  process,  via  executive 
order  and  In  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission's  Report.  It  would  appear  to  us 
that  at  this  time  any  approach  to  public  land 
management  which  would  de-emphasize  a 
broad  multiple-use  philosophy,  a  broad  en- 
vironmental approach,  a  broad  open-access 
approach,  or  which  would  reduce  the  produc- 
tion of  our  public  land  resources  In  the  long 
run  Is  completely  out  of  step  with  the  Inter- 
ests and  desires  of  the  American  people  What 
Is  needed  is  a  fully  funded  program  of  ac- 
tion for  quality  management  of  all  of  otir 
public  lands. 

In  an  address  In  the  Senate  on  November 
19.  Senator  Metcalf  lauded  the  Select  Com- 
mittee— the  members  of  which  served  with- 
out compensation — and  the  people  of  Mon- 
tana, and  said  the  report  "embodies  the  finest 
example  of  public  interest  and  involvement 
in  an  environmental  issue."  The  Senator  bore 
down  on  four  of  the  astounding  revelations 
In  the  report,  namely;  1)  that  multiple  use 
management,  in  fact,  does  not  exist:  3)  con- 
sideration of  recreation,  watershed,  wildlife, 
and  grazing  appear  as  afterthoughts:  S)  the 
management  sequence  of  clearcuttlng-ter- 
racing-planting  cannot  be  justified,  and  4)  a 
clear  distinction  must  be  made  between  tim- 
ber management  and  timber  mining. 

In  summing  up  Its  findings,  the  Select 
Committee  also  Jabbed  at  the  so-called  domi- 
nant use  philosophy  as  outlined  In  the  ear- 
lier report  of  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission  and  which  has  been  criticized 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  most  recently 
at  a  New  England  meeting  In  Boston.  The 
Montana  committee  said,  "Tt  appears  Incon- 
ceivable and  incongruous  to  us  that  at  this 
time,  with  the  great  emphasis  on  a  broad 
multiple  use  approach  to  our  natural  re- 
sources— especially  those  remaining  in  pub- 
lic ownership— that  any  representative  group 
or  Institution  in  our  society  would  advocate 
a  dominant  use  philosophy  with  respect  to 
our  natural  resources.  Yet  it  is  our  Judionent 
that  this  Is  precisely  what  is  occurring 
through  the  federal  appropriation  process, 
via  executive  order  and  in  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission's  report  It  would 
appear  to  us  that  at  this  time  any  aF>proach 
to  public  land  management  which  would  de- 
emphasize  a  broad  open-access  approach,  or 
which  would  reduce  the  production  of  our 
public  land  resources  in  the  long  run  Is 
completely  out  of  step  with  the  Interests  and 
desires  of  the  American  people.  What  is 
needed  Is  a  fully  funded  program  of  action 
for  quality  management  of  all  the  public 
Unds." 

At  a  Boston  PLLRC  meeting  sponsored  by 
the  New  England  Council  and  the  New  Eng- 
land Natural  Resources  Council.  New  Eng- 
landers  had  expressed  sympathy  for  the  land 
problems  of  westerners  as  expressed  In  the 
PLLRC  Report.  Indicated  they  favored  the 
in  lieu  of  taxes  concept  of  remuneration  from 
public  lands  both  In  the  east  and  west,  scored 
the  findings  of  the  Commission  as  regards 
the  Continental  Shelf  as  next  to  useless,  and 
expressed  concern  about  any  dominant  use 
that  would  give  any  special  Interest  a  domi- 
nant use  of  or  vested  right  In  public  lands. 

While  some  stalwarts  In  the  PLLRC  are 
charging  the  public  Is  misconstruing  the 
dominant  use  language  In  their  report,  some 
New  Englanders  had  gone  to  the  trouble  of 
looking  the  word  up  In  the  dictionary.  Web- 
ster's International  gives  It  8%  Inches.  It 
means,  "ruling,  governing,  prevailing,  con- 
trolling, predominant  as  the  predominant 
party,  church,  spirit  or  power."  In  murtc.  It 
means  the  "dominant  chord."  In  forestry  It 
maans  "overtopping  treee — which  overlap 
the  undergrowth  and  arrest  Its  development" 
In  short,  the  word  means  power. 

Dr.  Maurice  K.  Ooddard.  a  msmber  of  the 
PT.I.R  Commission,  indicated  the  pubUc  U 
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fitODg  the  wrong  interpretation  on  the  word. 
p^rtaand  wilderness  areas  have  a  dominant 
i^e  he  said.  It  therefore  follows  that  some 
nubile  lfti"l.  If  ^^*  system  Is  equitable,  could 
h»ve  a  forestry  dominant  use.  or  a  grazing 
dominant  use.  or  a  recreation  dominant  use 
»U  wltbtln  the  framework  of  multiple  use. 

But  some  of  the  New  Englanders  were 
skeptical.  Why  not  call  It  "balanced"  use, 
•ome  suggested.  Paul  Bofinger,  of  the  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  New  Hampshire  Forests, 
Mid  he  was  worried  about  special  privileges 
to  users  as  regards  the  ttmber  corporation 
idea  for  the  national  forests  under  the  domi- 
nant use  approach.  Director  Milton  Pearl,  of 
PLLRC,  retorted,  "If  you  are  going  to  be  In 
business,  why  not  use  big  business  methods. 
In  fact  you  have  to  or  get  out.  That's  what 
ve  proposed.  If  there's  a  better  way  to  do  it 
I-m  sure  Congress  would  like  to  hear  from 
you.' 
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Some  Yankees,  who  did  not  care  for  this 
answer,  said  that  indeed  Congress  was  going 
to  bear  from  them.  Bernard  L.  Orrell.  a  mem- 
ber of  the  PLLRC  Advisory  Committee,  said 
that  in  view  of  all  the  fuss  about  one  word 
he  favored  dropping  It  and  discarding  it  from 
further  consideration.  The  report  Is  too  good 
to  be  ruined  by  one  word,  he  indicated. 
Charles  H.  W.  Forester,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  New  England  Natural  Resources 
Center  said  northeast  people  want  to  see 
westerners  get  a  "fair  deal"  but  they  feel 
the  public  lands  belong  to  all  the  people  and 
no  one  group  should  have  a  dominant  role 
in  the  system.  Mr.  Foster  served  notice  New 
KnClanders  will  take  a  pragmatic  approach  to 
the  PLLRC  report  and  intend  to  read  the  fine 
print  in  all  blUs  that  propose  to  Implement  It. 
New  England  conservationists,  he  said,  will 
look  to  the  national  conservation  organiza- 
tions for  guidance  and  to  ""What"8  Ahead  for 
Our  Public  Lands"  published  by  the  Natural 
Resources  Council  of  America. 

TO  tie  In  a  New  England  leadership  meet- 
ing with  the  report  of  the  Montana  Select 
Committee  might  appear  confusing  at  first 
glance.  It  Is  done  to  show  what  people  are 
talking  about  In  resovirce  affairs.  Both  in 
the  Montana  Report  and  in  Boston  the  word 
""dominant"  Is  a  source  of  ooncem.  At  yet 
another  meeting  at  Syracuse  University  sev- 
eral weeks  later,  APA  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent William  E.  Towell  was  among  those  who 
attempted  to  bury  "dominant  vise"  once  and 
for  all. 

In  any  event,  the  timeliness  of  the  Montana 
Select  Committee  Report  can  scarcely  be 
questioned  as  It  applies  specifically  to  one  na- 
tional forest  and  more  generally  to  others. 
In  view  of  the  national  dialogue  that  Is  now 
ihi4>lng  up.  The  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission  took  a  decidedly  dim  view  of 
"multiple  use"  in  its  report  and  found  It  im- 
precise. But  to  the  man  on  the  street  the 
whole  dialogue  is  beginning  to  shake  down  in 
terms  of  "dominant  use"  versus  "multiple 
use."  And  we  have  precious  little  of  the  lat- 
ter on  Bitterroot  according  to  Montana. 

Much  of  the  Select  Committee's  Report 
consisted  of  an  examination  of  a  Forest  Serv- 
ice study  of  Management  Practices  on  the 
Bitterroot  National  Forest.  In  general,  the 
committee  believes  the  Forest  Service  did  a 
commendable  job  and  that  errors  therein 
were  due  to  the  n»ethodology  involved  plxis 
the  committee's  belief  it  Is  a  psychological 
Impossibility  to  evaluate  one's  own  efforts 
objectively. 

The  Forest  Service  found  an  "Implicit  atti- 
tude among  many  people  on  the  staff  of  the 
Bitterroot  that  resource  production  goals 
come  first  and  that  land  management  goals 
considerations  take  second  place."  The  Se- 
lect Committee  stated  this  Is  not  a  peculiarity 
of  the  Bitterroot — that  the  attitude  "Is  wide- 
spread throughout  the  Foreet  Service,  espe- 
cially with  respect  to  timber  production.  In  a 
•ease  that  getting  the  logs  out  comes  first." 
High  quality,  professional  management  of  the 
timber  reaourcee  Is  aU  too  rare,  the  commit- 


tee added.  This  Is  scarcely  surprising  In  view 
of  constant  Indvistry  pressure  for  more  wood 
plus  efforts  to  produce  timber  faster  by  Pres- 
idential proclaniatlon  without  corresponding 
increases  in  funds  for  reforestation  and  tim- 
ber stand  improvement.  The  Congress  has 
got  to  do  more,  the  Select  Committee  said. 

But   Increased  funds  alone  will  not  solve 
the  problem  either.  In  order  to  provide  qual- 
ity management  the  agencies  concerned  must 
be  both  broadly  and  adequately  staffed.  More, 
a  reevaluatlon  of  lines  of  authority  and  ca- 
reer ladders  of  the  Forest  Service  Is  essential. 
The  position  of  the  on-the-ground  land  man- 
ager should  be  substantially  upgraded  and  be 
nearer  the  top  of  the  career  ladder  than  at 
present,  for  that  Is  where  the  decisions  are 
being  made.  Cme  clause  In  the  Forest  Service 
report  received  fervent  support  from  the  Se- 
lect Committee,  namely,  that  "multiple  use 
plans  In  the  Bitterroot  must  become  the  con- 
trolling documents  in  fact  as  well  as  in  prin- 
ciple." One  member  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee later  told  a  reporter  that  when  he  asked 
one  supervisor  for  his  miUtlple  use  plan  he 
was   told.   "Yes,    we    have   one   around   here 
somewhere  If  I  can  find  it;  I  Intend  to  read 
It  some  day  when  I  have  the  time."  Admitting 
the  possibility  the  officer  may  have  been  irked 
by  the  manner  In  which  the  question  was 
asked.  It  seems  Uke  a  strange  answer  under 
the  circumstances.  As  the  report  states,  mul- 
tiple use  planning  must  precede  management 
commitment  of  land  to  known  or  expected 
production  goals.  It  should  also  involve  pub- 
lic partlclpaUon. 

Highlights  of  the  Montana  Select  Commit- 
tee Report  follows: 

The  problem  arises  from  public  dissatis- 
faction with  the  Bltterrroot  National  For- 
est's overriding  concern  for  savrtlmber  pro- 
duction. It  Is  compounded  by  an  apparent 
Inscnsltlvlty  to  the  related  forest  uses  and 
to  the  local  public's  Interest  In  environmen- 
tal values. 

In  a  federal  agency  which  measures  suc- 
cess primarily  by  the  quantity  of  timber  pro- 
duced weekly,  monthly,  and  annually,  the 
staff  of  the  Bitterroot  National  Forest  finds 
Itself  imable  to  change  Its  cotirse,  to  give 
anything  but  token  recognition  to  related 
values,  or  to  Involve  most  of  the  local  public 
In  any  way  but  as  antagonlsta. 

The  heavy  timber  orientation  is  built  In 
by  legislative  action  and  control,  by  execu- 
tive direction  and  by  budgetary  restriction. 
It  Is  further  reinforced  by  the  agency's  own 
hiring  and  promotion  policies  and  It  Is  ra- 
tionalized In  the  doctrines  of  Its  professional 
expertise. 

This  rigid  system  developed  diirlng  tha 
expanded  effort  to  meet  national  housing 
needs  during  the  post-war  boom.  It  con- 
tinues to  exist  In  the  face  of  a  considerable 
change  In  our  value  system — a  rising  public 
concern  with  environmental  quality.  While 
the  national  demand  for  timber  has  abated 
considerably,  the  major  emphasis  on  timber 
prodtictlon  continues. 

The  committee  found  that  the  contro- 
versy surrounding  the  Bitterroot  Is  both  sub- 
stantial and  legitimate.  WhUe  it  Is  true  that 
In  a  good  many  areas  the  conflict  has  baen 
expressed  in  highly  emotional  and  charged 
terms  with  many  inaccuracies,  still  It  is 
the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  the  Bit- 
terroot controversy  Is  a  very  real  problem 
situation.  It  Is  a  serious  local  problem  of  the 
Bitterroot  Valley  and  Western  Montana,  and 
for  the  United  States  as  a  society  in  general. 
The  controversy  contains  many  elements. 
A  partial  listing  of  these  elements  will  help 
to  elucidate  the  complexity  of  the  contro- 
versy. 

1.  Ovar  the  past  few  years  management 
decisions  and  pollclee  have  frequently  re- 
sulted In  situations  that  have  disappointed 
virtually  all  the  publics  that  make  use  of  the 
Bitterroot  National  Forest. 

2.  Until  relatively  recently,  timber  manage- 
ment of  the  Bitterroot  Natlonai  Forest  was 
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handled  entirely  by  nature,  primarily 
through  wUd  forest  fires.  Such  management 
(accidentally)  lad  to  "even-aged"  stands  of 
timber  particiUarly  In  the  back  country. 
Quite  logically,  Forest  Service  policy  has  de- 
veloped to  continue  deliberately  such  even- 
aged  timber  management.  Many  of  the  prac- 
tices of  even-aged  management  are  essential 
elementa  In  the  controversy  (I.e.  clearcuttlng, 
regeneration  practices,  road  construction  for 
such  sales,  clean-up  methods,  and  logging 
practices) . 

3.  Much  of  the  Bitterroot  National  Forest 
Is  fairly  steep  to  rugged  terrain.  As  a  con- 
sequence, results  of  timber  management 
practices  are  clearly  visible  from  areas  prized 
for  recreational  and  esthetic  values  and  more 
recently  by  real  estate  development  Interest* 
vrtthln  the  Bitterroot  Valley. 

4.  An  error  in  the  calculations  of  the  al- 
lowable cut  for  ponderosa  pine  occurred  In 
the  Bitterroot  NaUonal  Forest.  As  a  result 
an  over-cut  of  pine  has  taken  place  In  recent 
years.  Mills  within  the  area  attempted  ex- 
pansion on  thti  basis  of  the  anticipated  cut 
and  the  change  In  sales  jjatterns  led  to  pub- 
lic controversy  and  major  skepticism  over 
Bitterroot  Natlonai  Forest  management  In 
general. 

6.  As  a  result  of  changed  technology  and 
changing  markets,  species  not  formerly  sala- 
ble from  public  lands  have  had  markets  de- 
velop. Consequently  species  not  formerly 
out,  e.g.  lodgepole  pine,  have  been  sold  and 
cut.  Harvesting  lodgepole  pine  Involves  clear- 
cutting  and  to  promote  regeneration  serve 
slash  btirnlng  of  the  entire  cut  and  exposure 
of  the  nilneral  soil.  The  severe  land  treat- 
ment Involved  In  such  harvest  oomes  under 
Increasing  puUlc  condemnation  not  only  In 
the  Bitterroot,  but  quite  generally  throtigh- 
out  the  United  States. 

6.  A  decision  to  stop  clearcuttlng  as  a  cut- 
ting practice  may  ba  a  decision  not  to  out 
most  mature  lodgepole  pine  on  the  Bitter- 
root National  Forest.  The  lumber  Industry, 
together  with  some  members  of  the  Congress 
SbBd  elements  of  the  executive  branch  oppose 
reducing  the  amount  of  merchantable  timber 
harvested. 

7.  Throughout  our  society  major  ohangee 
are  taking  place  with  respect  to  public  In- 
volvement in  the  decision,  formulation  and 
policymaking  processes  In  all  areas.  The  vari- 
ous groups  Involved  locally  (and  across  the 
country)  in  the  Bitterroot  controversy  are 
a  reflection  of  the  nature  of  these  changes. 
Traditional  complex  bureaucratic  structures 
such  as  the  Forest  Service  are  only  beginning 
to  feel  the  tactics  and  devices  employed  by 
this  new  spirit  of  public  involvement. 

8.  Local  residents  who  are  familiar  with 
the  systems  of  cutting  used  earlier  are  dis- 
turbed with  the  change,  do  not  understand 
the  reasons  for  the  dlff««»noe  and  doubt  that 
tha  forest  can  continue  to  produce  at  the 
present  level  continuously. 

9.  There  Is  a  great  deal  of  waste  material 
left  on  the  groimd  after  clearcuttlng.  People 
see  many  logs  that  they  consider  merchant- 
able. Brush  Is  scattered  throughout  the  area. 
The  soil  has  ijeen  sacrificed  by  bulldozers, 
there  are  great  wlndovre  of  material  piled  up. 
They  protest  both  the  ugliness  of  the  area 
and  the  considerable  waste  they  see  In  un- 
used materials. 

10.  Bitterroot  residents  have  a  deepseated 
love  for  their  valley.  Their  view  of  the  land- 
scape is  precious  to  them. 

11.  The  population  has  and  Is  being  rapid- 
ly augmented  by  new  residents  who  are  at- 
tracted by  the  beauty  of  the  valley.  Many  of 
these  new  residents  are  intelligent,  vocal  and 
well-informed  In  ramifications  of  the  envi- 
ronmental movement.  They  feel  strongly  that 
the  social  and  esthetic  values  of  the  forest 
community  are  being  given  short  shrift. 

12.  There  is  concern  among  some  people  In 
the  logging  Industry  and  woods  workers  as 
well  as  other  local  people  that  the  present 
rate  of  cut  on  the  Bitterroot  Natlonai  Foreat 
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Is  too  iMftvy  and  that  futun  eiuployinent 
and  Income  ara  threatened. 

A  section  m  the  Poreet  Service  report  on 
mnltlple  uae  was  so  weak  tt  should  have  beea 
left  out  completely,  the  Select  Oommltt** 
said.  Section  on  wUdllfe  range,  esttwtlca 
and  recreation  were  found  to  be  ■operfldal 
both  tn  terma  of  planning  and  of  funding. 

Under  the  circumstances,  one  might  as- 
sume the  timber  management  on  the  Bitter- 
root  would  be  topOlght  and  In  a  very  favor- 
able priority  category  but  the  Select  Com- 
mittee reports  !t  Is  far  from  satisfactory  and 
that  on  the  basis  of  an  investment  alone  the 
public  Is  losing  money  on  It.  Clearcuttlng 
and  terracing  programs  cannot  be  justified 
as  an  Investment  for  producing  timber  on 
the  Bltterroot.  the  committee  said.  There  are 
better  and  much  more  economical  ways  to 
provide  for  the  nations  timber  needs.  The 
committee  strongly  resented  calling  the  clear- 
cut-terracing  program  on  the  forest  profes- 
sional forestry  and  said  It  would  be  far  bet- 
ter to  call  tt  what  It  te.  timber  mining,  and 
lump  It  Into  a  "whole  forest"  concept  In 
which  It  Is  admitted  that  everything  In  the 
forest,  even  dwarf  mistletoe,  probably  has 
some  use.  This,  of  course.  Is  contrary  to  ac- 
cepted forestry  dogma  and  the  Porert  Service 
has  already  opposed  the  timber  "mining" 
Idea  but  the  committee  contends  that  "dog- 
ma" Is  the  reason  the  Bltterroot  manage- 
ment Is  m  Its  present  precarious  condition 

An  admittedly  expKjelve  report,  the  Osleet 
Committee  m  effect  U  telling  the  Poreet 
Service  to  reexamine  Its  dogma  In  terms  of 
today's  ervlronmental  awakening,  get  off  the 
exclusive  forestry  kick,  accent  researtsh  to  the 
utmost  and  above  all  give  the  people  a  chance 
to  participate  In  forest  decisions.  The  di- 
lemma Is  seen  as  "the  need  for  more  economic 
growth  and  development,  bat  a  strong  de- 
sire to  maintain  or  preserve  a  high  quality 
natural  environment.  We  need  more  wood 
products,  but  we  want  clean  air  and  beauti- 
ful vistas.  Bwt.  here  also  U  an  opportunity 
and  a  challenge  " 

There  Is  no  reason  to  assume  that  seonoBdo 
development  and  environmental  quality  are 
mutually  exclusive  or  Irreconcilable,  the  com- 
mittee says.  Trees  can  be  cut  without  leaving 
an  unsightly  mess.  Roads  can  be  built  so  that 
they  complement  the  natural  beauty  cxf  the 
countryside.  Disturbed  areas  can  be  rehabil- 
itated. Moreover,  there  is  still  enough  to 
leave  some  of  H  Just  the  way  It  is  now.  The 
{Treat  research  problem  of  the  decade,  the 
renort  concludes.  Is  "how  o&n  we  use  theee 
wUdland  resources  without  having  a  dele- 
terious effect  on  the  n*tur«l  environment?" 

This  knowledge  In  the  final  anaJysls  mvut 
come  from  research.  Smplrlcs  will  not  suf- 
flce.  Neither  will  experience  alone.  Moet  cer- 
tainly the  final  answer*  will  not  be  provided 
by  Intuition,  Balanced  multiple  use,  more 
real  autiK>r1ty  at  the  ranger  and  superrlaor 
level,  public  participation  and  moet  of  all. 
research,  are  the  IngrecUents  that  are  moet 
desperately  needed. 

A  RmiONAL  Puaxaixa  Brrxs  thx  Btrmcr 
(By  Neal  M.  Rahm) 
*^  About  two  years  ago  I  began  to  hear 
mounting  criticism  conoemlng  land  man- 
agement practices  In  the  Bltterroot  Na- 
tional Porest.  The  situation  came  to  a  head 
when  the  Ravalli  County  Resource  Conserva- 
tion and  Development  Committee  requested 
an  investigation  of  Ihoee  practices. 

A  Task  Porce  was  formed  to  make  such 
an  investigation.  In  organising  this  Task 
Force.  I  chose  three  top  men  from  my  own 
administrative  staff.  AH  baTe  demonstrated 
outstanding  competetioe  over  the  years.  They 
are  Robert  H  Cron.  8.  C.  Trotter,  and  Wil- 
liam A.  Worf.  who  served  ••  chairman. 

I  aaked  Director  Joseph  F  Pechanec.  of 
the  Intermountaln  Forest  and  Range  Experi- 
ment Station,  to  provide  three  men  from 
Ms  staff  so  that  this  review  of  management 
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practices  would  benefit  from  their  reeearch 
positions  and  their  counsel  as  scientists.  He 
assigned  three  Assistant  Directors  from  the 
Bxpenment  Station — each  one  a  top  scien- 
tist, natlooally  recognised  In  his  field:  Otis 
L.  Copeland,  8.  Blair  Hutchison,  and  Charles 
A.  Wellner. 

My  Instructions  to  this  Task  Force  were 
simple.  They  were  to  listen  to  the  crltlcn 
and  study  the  situations  being  criticised. 
They  were  to  take  a  careful  look  at  manage- 
ment practices  on  the  Bltterroot  National 
Forest  and  analyse  them  In  terms  of  the 
overall  puipoew  of  National  Forest  manage- 
ment. They  were  to  prepare  a  detailed  report 
on  the  situation  m  they  saw  it.  presenting 
their  conclusions  and  recommendations 
without  concern  as  to  how  critical  their  re- 
port might  be. 

The  Task  Force  completed  Its  report  In 
early  May  1970.  I  distributed  It  widely  to  the 
public  Inviting  comments  for  guidance  on 
which  recommendations  should  be  adopted. 
Copies  are  stlU  available  from  the  VS.  Forest 
Service.  Federal  Building.  Missoula.  Mon- 
tana.  69801. 

The  Taak  Force  report  Is  100  pages  long 
but  the  main  findings  are  Indicated  in  the 
excerpts  from  the  chapter.  "Overall  Observa- 
tions and  Oeneral  Recomnaendatlons : " 

"The  Montana  portion  of  the  Bltterroot 
National  Forest  covers  more  than  one  mil- 
lion acres,  encompassing  a  multitude  of  sit- 
uations and  problems.  .  .  . 

'As  the  tempo  of  activity  has  mounted 
on  the  Bltterroot  National  Forest  In  recent 
years,  the  land  management  Issues  have  be- 
gun to  come  Into  sharper  focus.  .  .  .  The 
tsBiie  of  eetbetlcs  Is  one  of  them.  Watershed 
protection  Is  another.  These  constitute  a 
particular  challenge.   .   .   ." 

•  •  •  •  • 

'"The  Task  Force  agrees  that  scenic  quality 
has  been  gubetantlally  Impaired  In  many 
places  at  the  very  least  for  a  period  of  years. 
We  bellsrve.  however,  that  tt  Is  possible  to 
harvest  the  timber  reeource  with  much  lose 
Impact  on  esthetics  If  the  quality  of  land 
management  Is  substantially  Improved. 

~We  have  not  been  able  to  substantiate 
the  claims  of  widespread  watershed  dam- 
age due  to  logging,  roadbulldlng,  and  ter- 
racing. We  agree,  however,  that  there  are 
Instances  of  serious  local  damage  and  that 
certain  management  practices  have  set  up 
the  potential  for  watershed  damage  tn  other 
places  where  rare  and  unusually  severe  storm 
conditions  occur.  There  Is  no  question  that 
the  requirements  for  logging,  roadbulldlng. 
and  site  preparation  should  be  tightened 
for  the  sake  of  environmental  quality. 

"We  cannot  support  the  claim  that  the  ap- 
proved allowable  cut  for  the  Forest  Is  too 
high.  However,  the  actual  cut  of  ponderoea 
pine  during  the  ptjst  few  years  has  been  too 
heavy  because  the  allowable  cut  calculations 
for  that  species  were  misinterpreted.  More- 
over, the  total  cut  of  all  species  has  been 
slightly  above  the  approved  allowable  cut. 
In  the  light  of  environmental  oonoems  to- 
day, other  uses  were  not  adequately  oonsld- 
ered  when  allowable  cut  oaleulattona  were 
made  In  the  past." 

•  •  •  •  • 
"As  the  agency  responsible  for  adminis- 
tering the  National  Forests,  the  Fsreet  Serv- 
ice must  accept  reeponslbUlty  for  past  mis- 
takes in  management  and  exercise  full  lead- 
ership In  bringing  about  desirable  changes. 

"The  public  must  also  recognise  its  reepon- 
BlbUltlea.  The  first  of  these  is  to  express  a 
sense  of  value — how  much  does  the  public 
dwiire  that  It  Is  wining  to  pay  for.  The  sec- 
ond Is  to  provide  moral  and  financial  sup- 
port for  the  programs  it  feels  are  desirable 
Hopefully,  these  Include  the  goal  of  quality 
tn  land  management. 

"Following  are  general  observatlooa  and 
recommendations  for  reaching  that  goal. 

"There  Is  an  Implicit  attitude  among  many 
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people  on  the  staff  of  the  Bltterroot  National 
Forest  that  resource  production  goals  oome 
first  and  that  land  management  considera- 
tions take  second  place." 

•  •  •  •  ( 
"Communlcatlona    with    the    public    and 

other  Interested  agencies  have  been  seriously 
Inadequate." 

•  «  •  •  • 
"Multiple  use  planning  on  the  Bltterroot 

National  Forest  has  not  advanced  far  enough 
to  provide  the  firm  management  direction 
necessary  to  Insure  quality  land  manage- 
ment and,  at  the  same  time,  to  provide  an 
segments  of  the  public  with  a  clear  picture 
of  long-range  objectives. 

",  .  .  The  principal  single  fault  this  Task 
Force  finds  with  the  management  of  the  Blt- 
terroot National  Forest  Is  that  Its  multiple 
use  planning  Is  not  far  enough  advanced. . . ." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"In  several  Instances  the  land  management 
has  been  substandard  because  of  slips  or 
lapses  In  quality  control. 

'The  man  on  the  ground  who  is  assigned 
such  specific  production  goals  as  miles  of 
road  to  build  or  millions  of  board  feet  to 
cut  .  .  .  there  Is  a  consequent  sacrlflce  of 
quality  at  times.  This  has  been  a  large  part 
of  the  problem  on  the  Bltterroot  National 
Forest." 

•  •  •  •  • 
"The  Bltterroot  National  Forest  has  a  sub- 
stantial timber  producing  capacity  that  can 
and  Bho\ild  be  utlUzed  to  help  meet  the 
nation's  growing  need  for  wood  and  to  help 
support  a  stable  economy  In  western  Mon- 
tana. 

".  .  .  The  Task  Force  found  that  much  of 
the  tlmberland  on  the  Forest  was  very  pro- 
dtictlve  and  that  the  soils  and  topography 
were  fully  compatible  with  timber  growing 
and  harvesting  activities.  In  some  Inetances, 
esthetic  conalderatlona  will  set  limits  of  out- 
put from  the  land  and  the  physical  manipu- 
lation of  it.  ...  In  fact,  we  believe  that  the 
longrun  output  of  timber  from  tills  National 
Forest  can  be  Increased  with  Intensified  for- 
teXrj.  More  care  mxI  more  manpower  will  be 
required.  .  .  ." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  Forest  Service  (I.e.  Northern  Region) 
has  been  remiss  in  not  determining  bow 
much  It  would  cost  to  do  a  balanced  Job  of 
resource  management  and  aggressively  seek- 
ing the  necessary  finances  for  the  total  Job." 

•  •  •  •  • 
"Budget  requests  for  timber  management 

funds  are  based  on  careful  analyses  of  the 
various  technical  Jobs  Involved:  sale-ares 
selection,  cruising,  sale  preparation,  and  sale 
administration.  .  .  . 

"However,  the  Impact  or  potential  Impact 
of  timber  management  and  harvesting  activi- 
ties requires  |the  services  of  |  .  .  .  soil  scien- 
tists, geologists,  hydrologlsts.  wildlife  biol- 
ogists, fisheries  experts,  and  landscape 
architects.  The  necessary  funds  for  these 
services  have  not  been  Included  In  the  esti- 
mated costs.  .  .  ." 

•  •  •  •  • 
"Increased  funds  alone  will  not  solve  pres- 
ent problems. 

•The  need  Is  for  more  and  better  long- 
range  planning,  based  on  more  and  better 
data  about  each  resource  and  about  ecological 
relationships.  This  must  be  followed  by  bet- 
ter supervision  to  Insure  quality  In  the  ap- 
pacatlon  of  these  plans.  These  Jobs  require 
people — competent  professionals  and  tech- 
nicians. .  .  ." 

•  •  •  •  • 
"The  public  should  not  expect  that  new 

management  direction  will  appear  InstanUy 
and  completely  In  all  activities." 

•  •  •  •  • 
"The  management  of  a  National  Forest  Is 

a  dynamic  long-rang  process.  Many  actlvl- 
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ties  which  will  take  place  on  the  ground  In 
1970  were  actually  set  in  motion  two  to  five 
jean  ago.  .  . 

,  •  •  •  • 

"The  information  base  for  decision-making 
should  be  enlarged. 

Tlepeatedly,  in  the  course  of  this  study, 
the  Task  Force  has  been  confronted  with  the 
fact  that  there  is  much  that  we  don't  know. 
In  some  cases,  the  unknowns  are  critically 
important.  .  .  ." 

«  •  •  •  * 

"Of  all  the  points  touched  upon  In  this 
Ttok  Force  review  of  management  on  the 
Bltterroot  National  Forest,  we  feel  obliged 
to  restate  four  with  all  the  emphasis  at  our 
command: 

"Any  lingering  thought  that  production 
goals  hold  priority  over  quality  of  environ- 
ment must  be  erased. 

"Multiple  use  planning  must  be  developed 
Into  a  definitive,  specific,  and  current  decl- 
ilomnaklng  process  that  It  is  not  today. 

"Quality  control  must  be  emphasized  and 
reemphaslzed  until  It  becomes  the  byword  of 
management. 

"The  public  must  be  Involved  more  deeply 
than  ever  before  In  developing  goals  and 
crlterlB  for  management. 

"Following  are  the  overall  recommenda- 
tions that  the  Task  Force  feels  must  be 
iBiplemented  to  oorrect  deficiencies  ob- 
lerved.  .  .  . 

"1.  The  Regional  Forester  should  empha- 
ilse  that  the  overriding  purpose  of  National 
Forest  management  Is  to  maintain  quality 
of  environment  under  use. 

'^.  Multiple  use  plans  on  the  Bltterroot 
National  Forest  must  become  the  controlling 
management  doounoents  In  fact  as  well  as  In 
principle.  This  will  require  strengthening 
these  multiple  use  plans  so  they  clearly  es- 
tablish goals  and  direction  of  management 
on  Individual  areas. 

"3.  The  Bltterroot  National  Forest  should 
leek  better  ways  to  involve  the  public  in  Its 
multiple  use  planning  and  In  developing  sub- 
■equent  resource  plans.  The  process  of  sound- 
ing out  public  attitudes  and  preferences  re- 
quires not  only  that  the  public  understand 
the  direction  of  management  proposed  for  an 
wea  but  also  the  Implication  of  each  alter- 
native of  management.  (For  example,  what 
loss  of  timber  yield  and  community  Income 
would  result  from  the  dedston  to  restrict 
cutting  on  an  area  In  the  Interest  of  recrea- 
tion use?) 

"4.  The  total  cost  and  manpower  require- 
ments for  a  complete  and  balanced  program 
of  management  on  the  Bltterroot  National 
Forest  should  be  estimated  and  made  avail- 
able to  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  and 
to  the  public. 

"6.  The  Intermountaln  Forest  and  Range 
Experiment  Station  should  accelerate  Its  ef- 
forts to  develop  a  fully  relevant  research 
program  that  coordinates  the  efforts  of  a 
pwip  of  research  skUla  on  the  ecosystem 
problems.  Such  efforts,  as  well  as  supple- 
mental reeearch  by  the  universities,  must  be 
expanded  to  meet  the  crltloal  need  for  In- 
formation." 

The  Task  Force  report  was  submitted  as  a 
•Iraft  environmental  statement  to  the  Ooun- 
ctl  on  Environmental  Quality.  Comments  on 
the  report  have  been  received  from  many 
peopla  and  from  universities  and  organisa- 
tions with  a  wide  range  of  interests  from  a 
broad  geographical  area.  All  of  these  com- 
ments are  under  consideration  and  will  be 
u»«d  In  preparing  a  final  environmental 
itatement  and  In  preparing  management  di- 
rection to  Bltterroot  National  Forest  Super- 
visor Orvllle  Daniels. 

Although  trying,  the  Bltterroot  controversy 
hts  some  very  positive  aspects.  There  has 
b«en  much  productive  dialogue  with  Inter- 
«*«d  publics  and  I  believe  the  base  has  been 
•■tabiished  on  which  future  communications 
OMi  be  Improved. 
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Tbe  purpose  of  National  Forest  manage- 
ment 18  to  serve  the  goals  of  our  society  In 
the  best  way  possible.  To  do  this  we  need 
comment,  advloe,  and  criticism  from  the 
American  people.  And  we  also  need  their  sup- 
port. 


EDUCATION  TAX  CREDITS  MAKE 
SENSE  FOR  COUNTRY 


HON.  R.  UWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

or  FDflfSTXVAiriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESKNTATIVBS 

Thursday,  February  4,  1971 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  a  bill  that  is 
a  prudent  and  reasonable  effort  at  help- 
ing parents,  especially  the  lower-  and 
middle-income  taxpayers,  to  meet  the 
escalating  costs  of  higher  education  for 
their  children. 

This  measure,  which  would  establish 
tax  credits  for  higher  education  expenses, 
is  cospon;>ored  by  94  of  my  colleagues 
from  32  States.  I  am  particularly  proud 
of  the  fact  that  their  sponsorship  repre- 
sents so  broadscale  a  range  of  Congress- 
men— both  parties,  both  sexes,  cities, 
suburbs,  rural  areas,  and  sdl  geographic 
sections  of  the  Nation. 

I  think  all  of  us  as  sponsors  are  agreed 
that  the  time  long  has  passed  when  the 
Federal  Government  can  pay  lipservice 
to  the  cause  of  higher  education  without 
providing  some  aid  for  the  citizens  to 
use  their  own  funds  in  educating  their 
children. 

This  bill  would  provide  a  tax  credit  of 
100  percent  for  the  first  $200  spent  on 
higher  education;  25  percent  of  expenses 
from  $200  to  $500,  and  5  percent  of  ex- 
penses from  $500  but  not  to  exceed 
$1,500.  By  making  this  a  tax  credit,  it 
would  enable  eligible  taxpayers  to  apply 
the  credit  amount  directly  to  reducing 
their  yearly  income  tax.  It  is  far  more 
just  than  our  present  system  which  does 
not  even  provide  for  deductions  of  costs 
of  higher  education  while  providing  for 
deductions  for  everything  from  yachts — 
for  business  purposes,  of  course — to 
champagne  dinners — for  business  pxir- 
poses,  of  course. 

Maximum  tax  credits  would  be  pro- 
vided up  to  $325  to  Uiose  taxpayers  whose 
adjusted  gross  income  is  $18,000  a  year 
or  less.  The  tax  credit  would  be  reduced 
by  an  amount  equal  to  I  percent  of  Qie 
amount  by  which  the  adjusted  gross  in- 
come for  the  taxable  year  exceeds 
$18,000. 

Credits  provided  by  the  bill  would 
apply  to  taxable  years  beplnninR  after 
December  31,  1971.  In  additlwi  to  col- 
leges and  universities,  provisions  would 
cover  business,  trade,  technical,  and  vo- 
cational institutions  that  meet  Federal 
and  State  standards. 

Bills  similar  to  this  one  were  passed  by 
the  U.S.  Senate  In  the  past  two  terms  of 
the  Congress,  but  were  killed  later  In 
House-Senate  conferences.  I  respectfully 
suggest  that  it  is  time  that  all  of  us  in 
the  Congress  carefully  reexamine  our 
thinking  on  bills  such  as  these  and  recog- 
nize, not  just  the  desires  of  our  people, 
but  their  needs. 

I  fully  realize  that  one  of  the  first 
questions  asked  Is  what  the  revenue  loss 
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will  be  for  the  US.  Treasury  if  this  bill  is 
enacted.  I  ask  what  will  be  the  loss  to 
the  country  if  we  do  not  encourage  our 
citizens  to  educate  their  children  by 
means  of  a  bill  such  as  this. 

Frankly,  I  have  not  cited  the  alleged 
revenue  loss  under  the  bill,  because  fig- 
ures have  a  certain  way  of  being  inflated 
when  a  case  against  a  new  proposal  Is 
being  made.  I  will  point  out,  however, 
that  so-called  tax  aids  for  other  pur- 
poses— tax  aids  being  credits,  special  ex- 
emptions, and  deductions — are  costing 
the  Federal  Government  almost  $46  bil- 
lion yearly. 

If,  indeed,  we  should  weigh  monetary 
considerations  first,  then  I  think  that 
Department  of  Commerce  figures  for 
1968  help  make  my  case.  College  gradu- 
ates in  their  lifetime  earn  an  average  of 
$213,000  more  than  high  school  gradu- 
ates, and  earn  an  average  of  $371,000 
more  than  those  with  8  years  of  educa- 
tion or  less.  Even  on  this  monetary  basis, 
I  feel  that  the  country,  in  the  long  nm, 
will  be  far  the  better  for  encouraging 
and  assisting  parents  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  colleges  and  other  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  The  impact  on  tax  rev- 
enues and  the  country's  economy  would 
be  profound  wlUi  better-educated  citi- 
zens earning  hipher  amounts  of  money. 

Through  this  bill,  we  also  would  be 
recognizing  the  desirability  of  promoting 
education  through  private  institutions 
rather  than  pushing  students  to  tax- 
supported  c<:dleges  and  jpouring  ever-in- 
creasing amounts  of  Government  money 
into  them  as  a  result 

Obviously  our  people  and  our  coimtry 
are  the  better  for  Government  tax  poli- 
cies that  encourage,  rather  than  discour- 
age, private  higher  education.  This  bill, 
as  I  have  stated,  is  a  reasonable  and 
prudent  effort  to  make  this  principle  a 
living  fact  rather  than  abstract  rhetoric. 

I  think  that  most  Americans,  as  I  am, 
are  fed  up  with  excuses  of  monetary  ex- 
pediency that  penalize  the  workingman 
and  his  family.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
whatsoever  that  something  must  be  done 
to  help  parents  provide  their  children 
with  a  higher  education.  Soaring  tuition 
rates  cm  top  of  continuing  inflation  are 
msJclng  it  imbearable  and,  in  some  cases 
impossible,  for  parents  to  send  thdr  chil- 
dren to  college. 

I  believe  that  Congress  must  exert 
leadership  in  this  fleld  by  casting  aside 
the  shibboleths  of  antiquated  tax  policy 
and  meeting  the  challenge  of  providing 
the  most  education  for  the  most  people. 
My  bill  would  hetp  do  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  my  col- 
leagues who  joined  me  in  sponsoring  this 
vital  legislation  and  I  insert  a  list  of  their 
names  in  the  R«corb: 

List  or  Cosponsors 

Joseph  P.  Addabbo.  Democrat,  of  New  Tork. 

John  B.  Anderson.  Republican,  of  nilnola. 

Mark  Andrews,  Republican,  of  North 
Dakota. 

Bill  Archer,  Republican,  of  Texas. 

Walter  S.  Baring,  Democrat,  of  Nevada. 

Alphonso  Bell,  Republican,  of  California. 

Tom  Bevlll,  Democrat,  of  Alabama. 

Mario  Blaggl.  Democrat,  of  New  Tork. 

Edward  G.  Blester,  R^uMlcan,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Ben  BlackbiuTi,  Republican  of  Georgia. 

Frank  T.  Bow.  Republican,  Df  Ohio. 

Prank  J.  Brasoo.  Democrat,  of  New  Tork. 
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ClArence  J.  Brown,  R«publio«n,  of  OUo. 
J»mea  A.  Byrne,  Democrat,  of  Peonsylvanla. 

John  N.  Happy  C*mp.  Republican,  of  Okla- 
homa. 

Tim  Lee  Carter.  Republican,  of  Kentucky. 

Elford  A.  Cederberg.  Republican,  of  Bllchl- 
gan. 

Bill  Cbappell.  Democrat,  of  Florida. 

Shirley  Chlaholm.  Democrat,  of  New  York. 

Prank  M,  Clark,  E)emocrat,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Don  H.  Clauien.  Republican,  of  California. 

James   C.   Cleveland.   Republican,   of  New 
Hampshire. 

Silvio  O.  Conte,  Republican,  of  Maoeachu- 
aetts. 

Robert  J.   Corbett,   Republican,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

John  W.  Davis.  Democrat,  of  Oeorgla. 

David  W.  Dennu,  Republican,  of  Indiana. 

William  L.  Dickinson,  Republican,  of  Ala- 
bama. 

Harold  D.  Donobue,  Democrat,  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Wm.  Jennings  Bryan  Dom.  Democrat,  of 
South  Carolina. 

Robert  P.  Drlnan.  Democrat,  of  MMMtehu- 
setts.  

John  J.  Duncan.  Republican,  of  Tenneasee. 

Florence  P.  Dwyer.  Republican,  of  New 
Jersey. 

Edwin  W.  Edwards.  Democrat,  of  Louisiana. 

Joshua  Ellberg.  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Edwin  D.  Eshleman.  Republican,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Dante  B.  Paecell.  Democrat,  of  Florida. 

O.  C.  Plsher.  Democrat,  of  Texas. 

Daniel  J.  Flood.  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Walter  Flowers.  Democrat,  of  Alabama. 

Edwin  B.  Porsythe,  Republican,  of  New 
Jersey. 

Bill  Frenzel.  Republican,  of  Minnesota. 

James  O.  Fulton.  RepubUoan,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Oeorge  A.  Ooodllng,  Republican,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Ella  T.  Qrasao.  Democrat,  of  Connecticut. 

Kenneth  J.  Gray.  Democrat,  of  Illinois. 

Gilbert  Oude.  Republican,  of  Maryland. 

Seymour  Halpem.  Republican,  of  New 
York. 

Orval  Hansen.  Republican,  of  Idaho. 

Ittchael  Harrington.  Denwcrat.  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Jamea  F.  Hastings.  Republican,  of  New 
York. 

Ken  Hechler.  Democrat,  of  West  Virginia. 

Margaret  M.  Heckler,  Republican,  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Louise  Day  Hicks.  Democrat,  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Craig  Boamar.  Rapubllcan,  of  CallfomU. 

John  B.  Hunt,  Republican,  of  New  Jersey. 

Albert  W.  Johnson.  Republican,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Ed  Jones.  Democrat,  of  Tennessee. 

William  J  Keating.  Republican,  of  Ohio. 

Jack  F  Kemp.  Republican,  of  New  York. 

John  C.  Kluczynskl.  Democrat,  of  Illinois. 

Dan  Kuykendall.  Republican,  of  Tennessee. 

Notman  F  Lent.  Republican,  of  New  York. 

Manuel  Lujan,  Jr..  Bapublloan.  of  New 
Iiiexlco. 

Robert  McClory.  Republican,  of  Illinois. 

Stewart  B.  McKlnney,  Republican,  of  Oon- 

Xuan  R.  BAann.  Democrat,  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Robert  Michel.  Republican,  of  Dllnola. 

Clarenee  E.  MlUer.  Republican,  of  Ohio. 

F.  Bradford  Morse.  Republican,  of  lilaasa- 
chusetts. 

Bertram  L.  Podell,  Democrat,  of  New  York. 

Walter  R.  Powell.  Republican,  of  Ohio. 

Robert  Prlca.  Republican,  of  Texas. 

Roman  C.  Pudnskl,  Democrat,  of  UUnols. 

Tom  RaUsback.  Republloan,  of  nilnoU. 

Donald  W.  Rlegle,  Jr..  Republican,  of 
Michigan. 

Howard  W.  Roblaon,  Republican,  of  Mvw 
York. 

Teno  Ronoallo.  Democrat,  of  Wyoming. 
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Dan  RostenkowBkl.  Democrat.  o(  Illinois. 

Edward  R.  Roybal.  Democrat,  of  California. 

John  G.  Schmltz.  RepubUcan.  of  California. 

William  Lloyd  Scott.  Republloan.  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

J.  William  Stanton.  Republican,  of  Ohio. 

James  V.  Stanton,  Democrat,  of  Ohio. 

Sam  Stelger.  Republican,  or  Arizona. 

John  Terry,  Republican,  of  New  York. 

Charles  Thone.  Republican,  of  Nebraska. 

Robert  O.  Tlernan.  Democrat,  of  Rhode 
Island. 

Joe  D.  Waggonner.  Democrat,  of  Louisiana. 

WUllam  C.  Wampler.  Republican,  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

O.  William  Whltehurst,  Republican,  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

Lawrence  O.  Williams,  Republican,  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Jim  Wright.  Democrat,  of  Texas. 

Gus  Yatron.  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Roger  H.  Zlon.  Republloan.  of  Indiana. 
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DR.    LEON    H.    SULLIVAN:     "HE    IS 
HARDLY  A  YES  MAN" 


HON.  J.  CALEB  BO€GS 


or  OEi>AWAa£ 


m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  February  4,  1971 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  President,  a  distin- 
guished American  was  recently  elected 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  General 
Motors  Corp.  This  was  no  routine  cor- 
porate action,  to  be  mentioned  briefly  In 
the  columns  of  the  business  pages  of 
America's  newspapers. 

Rather.  It  marked  a  precedent  for  the 
world's  largest  manufacturing  corpora- 
tion— the  election  of  the  first  black 
American  to  sit  in  OM's  board  room. 

The  new  director  Is  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Leon  H  Sullivan,  the  dynamic  Phila- 
delphia minister  who  created  the  Oppor- 
tunities Industraltzatlon  Centers  pro- 
gram and  one  of  our  Nation's  most 
articulate  advocates  for  Negro  self-help 
programs. 

Some  commentators  characterized  Dr. 
Sulllvim's  selection  as  an  attempt  by 
General  Motors  to  lessen  recent  criticism 
of  the  company.  They  do  not  know  Dr. 
Sullivan  Dr  Sullivan's  voice  will  be  one 
that  Is  aggressive  and  articulate.  As  an 
editorial  In  the  Wilmington.  Del..  Eve- 
ning Journal  observed: 

He  U  hardly  a  yes  man. 

Dr.  Sullivan  testified  last  year  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  of  Employ- 
ment. Manpower,  and  Poverty.  HLs  plea 
was  for  legislation  to  extend  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  the  Nation's 
OIC's  I  consider  myself  as  fortunate  in- 
deed to  have  been  among  those  to  wit- 
ness  his   stirring   testimony. 

To  give  a  fuDer  imderstanding  of  this 
great  American  and  this  precedent-set- 
ting corporate  vote.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  I  mentioned  from 
the  Wilmington  Evening  Journal  be 
printed  In  the  Extension  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricohd. 
as  follows : 
OsKSUi.  MoToas  EX.XCT8  To  Mxrr  Camcait 

When  you  are  as  big  and  inflnentlal  and 
rich  as  General  Motors.  It  U  difficult  to  do 
anything  that  pleases  everyone. 

After  a  few  attempts,  QM.  management 


might  be  forgiven  a  feeling  of  frustration. 
Everyone  has  a  gripe  with  General  Motors 
and  more  often  than  not,  settling  one  gripe 
gives  birth  to  two  new  ones. 

But  before  the  cynics  can  dismiss  General 
Motor's  latest  effort  to  please  the  public  as 
nothing  but  a  blatant  exercise  In  tokenism, 
let  them  ask  themselves  what  In  good  faith 
they  would  have  General  Motors  do.  The 
election  of  the  Rev.  Leon  H.  Sullivan,  Phil- 
adelphia minister  and  pioneer  In  black  train- 
ing and  self-help  programs,  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  General  Motors  cannot  be  so 
lightly  dismissed. 

The  nation's  largest  manufacturer  is 
awakening  to  its  public  relations  problems 
and  making  real  efforts  to  solve  them.  No  one 
can  expect  a  company  the  size  of  General 
Motors  to  move  precipitously  on  any  matter. 
The  consequences  of  any  decision  are  too 
great.  So  while  we  may  be  Impatient  at  the 
slowness  with  which  the  company  reacts  to 
complaints  about  ctistomer  neglect  and  the 
defensive  attitude  It  takes  when  charged 
with  pollution  or  manufacturing  unsafe  au- 
tomobiles, when  the  company  does  take  a 
positive  step.  It  makes  no  sense  to  react  by 
criticizing  Its  motivation. 

Were  General  Motors  Intent  upon  playing 
the  tokenism  game  In  electing  the  company's 
first  black  director,  the  firm  surely  could  have 
found  an  equally  dlstlne^lshed  and  con- 
siderably more  sympathetic  representative 
than  Mr.  Sullivan.  His  past  performance  has 
proven  Mr.  Sullivan  to  be  his  own  man.  not 
easily  awed  by  great  power  and  quick  to  ex- 
press his  opinion  when  he  felt  It  might  count 
for  something.  He  Is  hardly  a  yes  man. 

"me  election  was  a  good  one.  and,  one 
gueeaes.  a  step  not  ettslly  Uken  by  the  board 
members.  The  results  of  that  election  may  be 
even  better  Before  giving  up  on  General 
Motors'  ability  or  willingness  to  reapond  to 
public  criticism,  perhaps  the  pubUc  should 
give  the  company  the  benefit  of  the  doubt — 
and  maybe  a  little  time. 


A  REPLY  TO  LIFE  S  EDITORIAL  ON 
NIXON  BY  SECRETARY  GEORGE 
ROMNEY 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  4.   1971 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  Life  magazine  commented  edi- 
torially on  the  Presidency  of  Richard  M. 
Nixon  in  a  manner  that  was  manifestly 
unfair.  Now,  to  Life's  credit,  the  editors 
of  that  magazine  have  published  a  reply 
by  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Sec- 
retary George  Romney.  Secretary  Rom- 
ney  simply  cites  the  facts  regarding 
Nixon  administration  accomplishments— 
and  the  net  results  is  a  thorough-going 
rebuttal  of  the  Ufe  editorial.  I  commend 
a  reading  of  the  Romney  article  to  my 
coUeagrues  In  the  House: 

A  Retlt  to  Lira's  KDrroaiAt  o««  Nixok 

President  Lincoln  once  said  he  ooiild  not 
answer  all  the  attacks  agalnM  him,  as  It 
would  involve  him  In  a  "perpetual  flea  hunt.' 

Two  weeks  ago,  Ufe  meticulously  pub- 
lished so  many  "fleas"  about  Mr.  Nixon  and 
his  Preeldency— I  ask  this  opportunity  to  bag 
the  legal  limit. 

roaxxcN  pouct 

Though  coDcedlng  him  high  marks  In  for- 
eign policy.  Life  skates  over— In  two  een- 
tenoea — the  President's  hlatoric  arms  control 
proposals,  Soviet  poUcy.  the  new  footing  to- 
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y^  Oonununlst  China,  the  peace  Initia- 
tives in  the  Middle  East.  Instead  Life  zeroed 
in  on  Cambodia. 

jlowhere  was  credit  conceded  for  the  ac- 
eompllahments  of  Cambodia:  the  new  Amer- 
ican troop  withdrawals:  the  greatly  Improved 
chAnce  freedom  In  South  Vietnam  will  sur- 
rtve;  the  dramatic  decline  In  American  war 

dead. 

Who  would  have  predicted  34  months  ago 
tlufct  by  the  spring  of  1971  almost  half  of 
America  s  troops  would  be  either  home  or  on 

the  way? 

Had  this  President  been  of  a  different 
poUtlcal  philosophy,  those  dismissing  hU 
idilevements  with  feint  praise  might  well 
be  alto  sopranos  In  the  Nixon  choir. 

ECONOMIC  POLICT 

Ernest  Hemingway  wrote  that  two  evils 
Inevltobly  brought  nations  "temporary  pros- 
perity .  .  •  permanent  ruin."  They  are  In- 
flation and  war;  Mr.  Nixon  Inherited  them 
both. 

It  required  both  poUtlcal  courage  and 
statesmanship  to  move  away  from  war  and 
inflstlon,  up  onto  the  high  road  to  peacetime 
prosperity.  Almost  two  mUUon  defense- 
related  Jobs  had  to  be  eliminated  In  the 
uansitlon. 

But  Life's  gloomy  assessment  notwlth- 
jtandlng,  unemployment  for  1970  was  lower 
than  any  peacetime  year  In  the  '608.  Last 
Tear's  downturn  was  the  mildest  In  25  years. 
Interest  rates  have  declined.  Price  rises  have 
dropped  25  "r  In  six  months.  Housing  start* 
are  moving  up.  Pood  prices  have  stabilized, 
•nie  stock  market  has  rocketed  200  points 
In  eight  months.  Public  confidence  Is  every- 
where on  the  upswing.  A  business  recovery 
Is  at  hand. 

BOCIAL  POLICT 


Doing  Its  bit  to  "bring  us  together,"  Ufe 
notlflee  22  million  black  Americans  that, 
under  President  Nixon,  you  must  "be  content 
with  the  ongoing  progress  .  .  .  under  laws 
OD  the  books." 

Tet  largely  through  this  President's  Ini- 
tiatives, millions  of  poor,  many  of  them 
black,  are  exempted  from  Income  taxes;  the 
number  of  Americans  getUng  food  stamps 
has  tripled  to  10  million;  the  number  getting 
food  assistance  nearly  doubled  to  12  mllUon; 
"black  capitalism"  loans  to  minority  busi- 
ness have  shot  up  to  »135.0O0,00O.  These  tre- 
mendous gains  are  not  even  hinted  at  In 
the  Ufe  editorial. 

"Nlxon  has  fought  onjy  (emphasis  added) 
for  welfare  reform  .  .  ."  claims  Life.  Only  for 
welfare  reform! 

Where  have  Lux's  editors  misplaced  the 
clippings  on  the  37-polnt  environmental  pro- 
gram; the  revenue-sharing  bUl;  postal  re- 
form; the  all -volunteer  Army  proposal;  ex- 
tension of  unemployment  insurance  to  five 
mlUlon  Americans;  the  DC.  crime  law  and 
the  bUllon  dollars  to  combat  crime;  the  pro- 
posals to  stop  the  flow  of  smut  to  children; 
th*  higher  education  bill;  the  mass  transit 
bUl;  Social  Security  reforms;  coal  mine 
safety;  consumer  proposals;  the  occupa- 
tional health  and  safety  law;  veterans'  pro- 
grams; manpower  training  and  a  dozen 
others? 

THK    NIXON    BTTXX 

Clearly,  from  Liyc'B  Inventory,  the  Nlxon 
"style"  Is  being  weighed  in  the  balance  with 
the  style  of  the  retinue  that  arrived  In  Wash- 
ington In  1961.  But  let  us  broaden  the  Judg- 
ment beyond  comparative  styles  to  compara- 
tive accomplishments.  In  my  book,  substance 
counts  more  than  style. 

The  men  of  style  who  departed  government 
in  1969  left  behind  a  bitter  legacy— a  divi- 
sion In  the  country,  disruption  on  the 
campuses.  Inflation  in  the  economy,  cost 
overruns  in  a  bloated  defense  budget,  crime 
In  our  cities,  powderkegs  in  the  ghettos, 
backlash  in  the  suburbs — and  two  hundred 
coffins  being  ferried  home  each  week  from 
Southeast  Asia. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

What  a  price  America  paid  for  the  over- 
blown rhetoric  of  the  sixties.  And  what  did  It 
all  accomplish? 

The  day  the  men  of  style  departed  Wash- 
ington—15  years  after  Brown  vs.  Board  of 
Education — one  In  16  Negro  children  In  the 
South  attended  school  In  legally  desegre- 
gated districts. 

It  was  not  they,  but  Richard  Nlxon.  who 
presided  quietly  over  the  dismantling  of  the 
dual  school  system.  He  placed  his  faith,  not 
In  pKjmpous  rhetoric  or  federal  power,  but 
In  the  basic  goodwill  and  dedication  to  law 
of  the  people  of  the  South. 

The  President  did  not  barnstorm  the  coun- 
try promising  an  "end  to  poverty  In  1976." 
But  calmly,  artlcxilatriy,  forcefully  he  pro- 
posed to  the  nation  the  most  far-reaching 
program  In  35  years  to  eliminate  poverty 
from  American  life.  He  has  gone  to  the 
people:  to  rally  them  at  the  time  of  the 
massive  street  demonstrations — to  argue  the 
case  for  a  missile  defense — to  Justify  his  de- 
cision to  a  nation  alarmed  over  Cambodia, — 
to  explain  the  economic  necessity  for  his 
veto  of  a  popular  health  and  education  bill. 

But.  If  the  President  truly  seemed.  In  theee 
appearances,  a  "calculating  lawyer" — why, 
then,  almost  without  exception  have  they 
enhanced  the  President's  standing  and  ral- 
lied support;  for  his  causes? 

If  his  appearances  disappoint,  why  do  net- 
works and  Democrats  anguish  aloud  that 
the  Preeldent's  televised  addresses  give  him 
too  great  a  power  over  national  opinion? 
Hopefully,  in  1971  the  American  people  are 
more  interested  In  performance  than 
theatrics. 

Were  the  President  genuinely  "Isolated," 
how  could  an  Informed  critic  like  Eric  Seva- 
reld  walk  away  from  an  hour's  live  television 
Interview  praising  the  President's  mastery  of 
the  matters  of  government? 

Prom  my  experience,  Richard  Nixon's  se- 
verest critics  are  the  pundits  who  know  him 
least;  his  staunchest  advocates  those  who 
know  him  best. 

When  the  elite  of  the  Intellectual  com- 
munity, the  media  and  the  capital  deserted 
President  Johnson,  his  Presidency  did  not 
survive.  But  President  Nlxon  can  survive  and 
endure  their  opposition — for  never  In  his  ca- 
reer has  he  had  their  support. 

If  the  editorialist  cannot  fathom  the  na- 
ture and  depth  of  Mr  Nixon's  support,  per- 
haps it  is  because  he  does  not  understand 
th?  American  people. 

On  Jan.  20,  1969.  America  was  most  deep- 
ly concerned  with  a  tragic  war  in  Asia,  cam- 
pus crises,  mob  violence  In  her  cities,  crime 
on  her  streets.  If  the  day  Mr.  Nixon  departs 
the  Presidency,  America's  concerns  have 
turned  to  saving  the  environment,  making 
government  more  responsive,  maintaining 
peaceful  prosperity — then  history  will  not 
dwell  long  on  comparative  styles.  History, 
rather,  wlU  write  that  Richard  Nlxon  guided 
America  through  a  dark  night  of  the  Ameri- 
can spirit  into  the  bright  calm  of  a  new  day, 
and  was,  therefore,  a  great  President. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  THE  AD- 
MINISTRATION ON  BEHALF  OF 
MINORITY  GROUPS 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  4.  1971 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  yesterday's 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  printed  what  I  be- 
lieve is  an  excellent,  and  badly  needed, 
editorial  column  clearly  presenting  some 
of  the  accomplishments  of  this  adminis- 
tration on  behalf  of  minority  groupe. 
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First,  Mr.  President,  before  I  se^  con- 
sent to  have  the  editorial  printed  in  the 
Record,  I  want  to  make  a  few  comments 
of  my  own.  The  Nixon  administration  has 
been  doing  much  in  the  area  of  aiding 
minority  groups.  It  is  not  the  posture  of 
the  Nixon  administration  to  single  out 
any  one  group  and  ballyhoo  what  is  being 
done.  It  is  the  poUcy  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration to  treat  everyone  equal  and 
to  offer  the  fullest  opportunity  in  this 
great  land  to  all  persona  who  live  among 

us. 

In  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  editorial 
column  by  Don  Bacon,  it  Is  said: 

The  predominantly  black  schools  are  now 
getting  more  than  eiSO  million  In  aid  In  com- 
parison with  Just  a  few  mUUon  two  years  ago. 

Twice  as  many  blacks  are  going  to  white 
schools  In  the  South  than  two  years  ago. 

Low  Income  housing  has  been  more  than 
doubled  during  the  last  two  years. 

To  offer  more  hotislng  the  Jvistlce  Depart- 
ment has  filed  suits  In  22  states. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks  this  article  by  Don  Bacon  en- 
titled, "Black  Congressmen  Should  Study 
Record." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Black  Conorbssmxn  Should  Study  Record 
(By  Don  Bacon) 
Washingtow. — ^For  a  year,  President  Nlxon 
has  refused  to  see  a  group  of  Democratic 
congressmen,  who  call  themselves  the  "Black 
Caucus"  and  who  want  to  oome  to  the  White 
House  to  discuss  shortcomings  In  the  admin- 
istration's racial  policies. 

The  black  congressmen  have  made  much 
ado  over  the  Presidential  snub.  They  have 
held  press  conferences  in  which  they  casti- 
gated the  President.  They  boycotted  his  State 
of  the  Union  speech  last  week  and  demanded 
equal  TV  time  to  present  their  own  version 
of  the  "State  of  the  Union."  They  have  writ- 
ten pubUc  letters  to  the  President. 

To  persons  with  a  visceral  doubt  about  the 
Nlxon  Administration's  commitment  to  black 
equality,  the  President's  apparent  attitude  In 
this  case  seemed  to  confirm  their  darkest 
stisplclons. 

Inexplicably,  the  White  House  has  declined 
to  comment  on  the  charges  of  the  dozen 
black  Congressmen.  Pre8j,dentlal  Press  Sec- 
retary Ronald  Zlegler  cuts  off  questions  with 
a  curt:  "Til  have  no  comment  on  that  sub- 
ject." 

And  the  myth  that  Nlxon  doesnt  care 
about  black  problems  continues  to  grow. 

The  true  reason  Nlxon  has  refvised  to  meet 
with  the  12  Congressmen  is  not  becaiise  of 
their  blackness,  but  because  they  are  asking 
him  to  recognize  them  as  "black  representa- 
tives" In  Congress,  that  is.  an  ethnic  faction 
separate  from  the  whole  Congreae.  The  Presi- 
dent feels  strongly  that  such  distinctions  in 
Congress  are  wrong. 

As  for  his  being  out  of  touch  with  black 
thinking.  It  Is  a  fact  that  Nlxon  has  met  over 
the  last  two  years  with  more  than  30  black 
groups  and  Individuals,  the  most  recent  be- 
ing Whitney  Toung.  of  the  Urban  League. 
In  these  meetings,  Nlxon  has  proved  to  be 
a  good  listener,  and,  In  many  cases,  has  been 
quick  to  act  on  their  complalnU  and  prob- 
lems. After  hearing  a  group  of  black  college 
presidents  tell  of  the  financial  plight  of  their 
schools,  for  Instance,  he  promised  to  direct 
more  Federal  funds  their  way — and  he  has. 
The  predominantly  black  schools  are  now 
getting  more  than  $180  million  In  Federal 
money,  compared  with  Just  a  few  million  two 
years  ago. 

In   truth   the   Nlxon   two-year   record   Ih 
Civil  Rights,  after  some  Initial  uncertainty 
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and  tncptltud«,  ha«  turaed  <mt  to  b«  aoC  b*d. 
It  mlcbt  ey«n  b«  allied  Lmprosstve. 

Bven  by  tlM  two  most  seoaitlve  y&rdstloJts 
of  nclAl  a<lvaiic«m«a: — school  deflegregauon 
and  fair  bousing — Nlzoa  baa  made  a  credit- 
able sbowlng.  In  1970,  after  Ntzon,  com- 
plying with  tbe  Supreme  Oo«rt.  ordered  a 
eomptote  ahutdMrn  of  Cb«  Soutbern  dual 
aebool  system,  88.1  percent  of  Soutbern 
blacka  were  going  to  predoaxtnantly  white 
aobooU,  compared  with  ia.4  peroent  la  IBM. 

In  bousing,  the  units  awallabls  to  blacks 
and  other  low  Income  minorities  more  than 
doubled  since  1968.  To  open  up  more  bous- 
ing to  blacks,  the  Justice  Department  has 
filed  suits  under  tbe  Pair  Houalxag  Act,  Ln  no 
fewer  than  33  st»e«s. 

Streaalng  tbe  need  for  black  economic  In- 
dependanoe.  Nixon  bas  achieved  major  break- 
througbs  In  getting  more  blacks  Into  blgb- 
paylng  labor  unions,  setting  up  blacks  Ln  pri- 
vate business,  funnallng  more  govemment 
contracts  (up  300  percent  In  two  years)  to 
minority  business.  incre&siBg  amaU  business 
administration  loans  to  blaoka,  and  expand- 
ing tbe  training  of  hard  core  unemployed. 
It  Is  progreee. 


WILLIAMS  BROTHERS  SALUTE  THE 
OPENINO  OP  MUSKOGEE  PORT 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRRSENTATIVES 
Thursday.   February   4.   1971 

Mr.  E33MONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
a  great  privilege  to  attend  the  recent 
dedication  of  the  MusJcogee.  Okla..  port 
on  the  Arkansas  River,  and  to  hear  the 
remarks  of  Joseph  Williams,  president  of 
Winiams  Brothers  Co..  and  also  those  of 
his  brother.  Charles  Willlaais,  vice  chair- 
man of  the  company's  board  of  directors. 

The  Wiliiama  brothers  were  aoMOC  tbe 
first  to  recognize  the  great  development 
potential  of  Muskogee's  port,  and  the 
tremendous  commercial  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  barge  transportation  along 
the  river.  The  company  has  worked 
hand  In  hand  with  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  local  civic  groups  in  pushing 
for  completion  of  the  port,  and  they  are 
to  be  commended  for  their  part  In  mak- 
ing Muskogee  the  port  city  It  Is  today. 

The  remarks  of  both  brothers  at  the 
dedication  were  most  timely,  for  they 
told  the  story  of  how  the  Muskogee  Port 
finally  became  a  reality. 

The  story  is  also  told,  graphically  and 
eloquently,  of  the  impressive  opportiml- 
tles  and  benefits  now  available  at  the 
Port  of  Muskogee,  and  all  along  the  great 
new  waterway  on  which  It  is  located,  for 
American  Industry. 

I  request  that  the  remarks  of  both 
Joseph  and  Charles  Williams  be  included 
tn  Che  RccoRo  at  this  point: 

COMimfTfl    BT    J08KPR    H.    WnXIAKS.    PBXBI- 

mcNT,    WnxiAMS    BBOTHna    Co.,    at    KItts- 
KOOKK  Post  DBDiCA-nojr,  jAiraAaT  73,  1971 

Thank  you  congressman  Edmondson.  I 
sincerely  appreciate  having  this  opportunity 
to  say  a  few  words  on  this  occasion  that  Is 
momentovis  for  Muskog«e  .  .  .  for  Oklahoma 
.  .  .  and  for  our  nation. 

Completion  of  this  port  opens  new  chan- 
nels of  commerce  for  productive  wealth  of  a 
large  and  previously  landlocked  area  .  .  an 
area  that  Is  sure  to  benefit  because  of  Its 
many  plusees  for  shippers  .  .  .  because  of 
the  enthusiasm  .  .  .  and  competence  of  mem- 
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ben  of  tbe  port  commlsalon  and  In  fact,  all 
people  here. 

Williams  Brothers  Company  is  happy  to  be 
associated  with  sueb  a  vigorous  group  of 
people. 

We're  enthusiastic,  too,  and  we  predict  a 
brlgbt  future  for  the  Port  of  Muskogee. 
There's  no  doubt  In  tbe  minds  of  our  market 
reeearcbers  that  this  new  port  wUl  influence 
desirable  Industries  .  .  .  and  tbelr  accompany- 
ing prosperity  ...  to  locate  near  Muskogee. 
In  fact,  we  believe  tn  tbe  port  so  strongly 
that  one  of  our  subatcUary  companies  has  al- 
ready imtlated  feasibility  studies  for  several 
induatrlaa  that  cotild  locate  here.  Whether 
these  studies  wUl  produce  quick  results,  I 
dont  know.  But  I  do  know  that  we  will  keep 
selling  tbe  Port  of  Muskogee  at  every  oppor- 
tunity. 

Tbe  enthusiasm  of  everyone  connected 
with  tbe  port  is  iwylng  off.  Activity  has  been 
good  to  date.  We  Intend  to  keep  activity  high 
here.  This  Is  evidenced  by  tbe  fact  that  next 
month  WllUama  Brothers  Company  will  ship 
In  10.000  tons  of  pipe  that  wUl  be  used  In 
tbe  construction  of  one  of  our  new  pipelines. 
We're  shipping  the  pipe  Into  Muskogee  by 
water  because  we  can  recognize  a  good  deal — 
and  we  predict  that  many  other  shippers  will 
also  follow  suit. 

Thank  you. 

CRAaLxa  P.  WnxjAMS.  Vies  CHAntUAN  or  thk 
BoAao   or   Dibectobs,   WnxiAica   Bbotrkiis 

COKPAHT PmXSCKTATIOIf         TO         MtTBXOCKX 

Porr  DKDicATioir,  Janttakt  33.    1971 

Thank  you.  Senator  Bellmon.  Congressman 
Camp,  Mayor  MadeweU,  Mrs.  Madewell.  dis- 
tinguished g^uests  .  .  .  ladles  and  gentlemen. 

Before  I  begin  ...  I  want  to  say  .  .  .  that 
when  I  accepted  your  kind  Invitation  to  speak 
here  tonight .  .  .  nobody  told  me  that  I  would 
be  competing  with  tbe  President  of  the 
United  States  .  .  .  who,  at  this  very  moment, 
is  delivering  his  state  of  tbe  Union  Mes- 
sage .  .  So  I  not  only  thank  you  for  Inviting 
me  to  speak  to  you  on  this  momentous  occa- 
sion ...  I  also  thank  you  all  for  being  here. 
This  is  a  momentous  occasion  for  Musko- 
gee . . .  our  State  . . .  and  our  Nation. 

During  the  dedication  ceremony  this  after- 
noon ...  I  was  reminded  of  an  interesting 
article  I  read  recently  ...  It  went  something 
like  this.  .  .  '"Do  they  let  strangers  see  that 
jxjrt  everyday  .  .  or  only  on  Sundays?  I 
wanted  to  see  that  port  .  .  .  even  If  I  bad  to 
employ  a  detective  agency  to  taunt  It  up.  I 
knew  It  was  concealed  somewhere.  The  sea- 
port Is  said  to  be  of  a  very  inconvenient 
size  .  .  .  not  quite  narrow  enough  to  Jump 
over  .  .  .  and  a  little  too  deep  to  wade  through 
when  you  take  off  your  shoes." 

Does  this  sound  familiar? 

Well  .  .  .  the  learned  author  was  question- 
ing tbe  advisability  of  digging  a  fifty-mile 
channel  ....  that  resulted  tn  the  third  larg- 
est seaport  tn  the  U.S Houston,  Texas 

As  we  search  for  answers  to  our  economic 
problems  ....  one  of  the  strangest  p>aradoxee 
la  ...  .  that  there  is  never  sufficient  appre- 
ciation of  the  enormous  and  long-lasting  in- 
fluence ....  that  waterway  development  can 
have  on  economic  growth 

What  would  Houston  be  today  ....  with- 
out tbe  man-made  channel  to  Its  port  .  .  . 
through  which  to  import  and  export  vital 
goods.  Not  only  at  Houston  ....  but  from 
tbe  Rhine  to  the  Mississippi  ....  tbe  contri- 
bution of  waterways  to  tbe  forward  thrust  of 
a  region  ....  Is  a  matter  of  historical  record. 

It  Is  also  a  matter  of  record  ....  that  many 
men  have  always  been  shortsighted  and  skep- 
tical about  tbelr  Mfe-glvlng  rivers  Perhaps  we 
are  alwmya  looking  for  a  quick  profit  ...  or 
an  Inunedlate  return  on  investment  .... 
rattier  than  the  long-terra  benefits. 

Wben  farslghted  and  enthusl««tlo  liffaska- 
gee  oltlBena  voted  ten  to  one  in  favor  of  tbe 
port  bond  la»ue  In  1967  .  .  .  they  wen  abow- 
ing  unusiifvl  foreatgbt.  They  knew  that  water 
transportation  and  vitality  <jt  a  dty  ,  .  .  go 
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hand  In  hand  .  .  .  and  Unkkogee  basnt 
stopped  there.  Forward-looking  members  of 
the  community  are  working  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  port.  Pro}ecU  .  .  .  such  as  the 
foTir  million  dollar  marina  propoeed  by  PhU- 
lips  Petroleum  Company  .  .  .  indicate  what 
lies  In  store  for  this  port. 

Williams  Brothers  Company  tfiarea  this 
enthusiasm  with  Muskogee.  We  signed  a 
contract  to  operate  and  develop  the  Port  of 
Muskogee  .  .  .  beeauae  w«  believe  in  the 
short-  as  well  as  tbe  long-term  benefits 
which  will  accrue  to  Muskogee,  tbe  State  of 
Oklahoma,  and  tbe  whole  surrounding  area. 

Look  at  tbe  record  I 

It  was  anticipated  that  seven  hundred 
thousand  tons  of  commerce  .  .  .  would  be 
transported  tbe  first  year  the  river  was 
opened  to  Little  Rock.  But  when  the  figures 
for  tbe  first  ten  months  were  tallied  .  .  .  tbe 
total  commerce  moved  was  In  excess  of  two 
point  six  million  tons. 

Can  we  really  expect  such  remits  over  the 
entire  system? 

It  Is  estimated  .  .  .  that  the  Arkansas 
River  Waterway  will  carry  thirteen  million 
tons  anntially.  The  Ohio  River  System  was 
also  built  to  carry  thirteen  million  tons  of 
commeroe  annttally  .  .  .  but  today  .  .  .  that 
system  carries  well  over  one  hundred  million 
tons.  Will  our  system  go  higher  than  Its 
projected  thirteen  million  tons?  I  think  so. 

Just  last  week  .  .  .  tbe  VS.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  released  figures  Indicating  .  .  . 
that  1970  cargo  on  the  Arkansas  River  totalled 
three  i>olnt  four  mUllon  tons  ...  up  sharply 
from  two  point  four  million  tons  In  1999. 

And  use  of  the  waterway  increased  every 
month  during  1970. 

Leas  than  a  million  tons  ol  commeroe 
moved  on  the  Tennessee  River  In  the  mld- 
1930'b.  1909  shipments  exceeded  twenty-four 
million  tons. 

And  since  the  ISSO's  .  .  .  almost  two  bU- 
Uon  dollars  have  been  Invested  In  privately* 
owned  manufacturing  plants  .  .  .  termi- 
nals .  .  .  and  distribution  facilities  on  the 
Tennessee  River  ,  .  .  facllitlee  that  provide 
direct  employment  for  thirty-seven  thousand 
people.  I  can  remember  when  wise  men  said 
flatly  .  .  .  that  pioneering  plans  for  multi- 
purpose use  of  the  Tennessee  were  a  pipe 
dream  .  .  .  and  that  It  was  Impossible  to 
develop  a  major  river  for  navigation  .  .  . 
flood    control    .    .    .    and    power   production. 

Contrary  to  a  common  supposition  in  this 
Jet  age  .  .  .  water  transportation  Is  not  out- 
moded .  .  .  nor  Is  It  declimng.  It  is  grow- 
ing! And  commerce  on  waterways  has  In- 
creased five-fold  since  World  War  n.  In  tbe 
next  fllty  years  .  .  .  predictions  sre  that  It 
wlU  Increase  six  times.  Today  our  nineteen 
thousand  miles  of  active  commercial  inland 
waterways  .  .  .  exclusive  of  the  Great 
Lakes  .  .  .  move  some  one  hundred  and  fifty 
billion  ton-miles  annually  .  .  .  one-sixth 
of  the  nation's  total  inter-dty  commerce. 

Waterways  and  economic  growth  ...  go 
band  In  band.  Now  that  we  have  a  naviga- 
ble waterway  .  .  .  tbe  future  looks  brighter. 
Faots  bear  out  this  prediction. 

It  Is  a  fact  .  .  .  that  only  twenty  percent 
of  the  nation's  oountlee  lie  along  Inland 
waterways.  And  that  as  early  as  1958  .  . 
this  twenty  percent  of  the  counties  .  .  . 
accounted  for  fifty-eight  p>ercent  of  the 
value  .  .  .  added  to  tbe  nation's  goods  by 
manufacturing  .  .  .  fifty-five  percent  of  Its 
manufacturing  employees  .  .  and  fifty- 
seven  percent  of  Its  capital  investment  in 
new  facilities.  These  same  counties  In  tbe 
I960  census  .  .  .  gained  twenty-one  percent 
In  population  .  .  .  while  the  eighty  percent 
non -waterfront  counties  gained  only  three 
and  one-half  percent.  Their  median  Incomes 
were  five  hundred  dollars  higher  ,  .  than 
those  In   non-waterfront   counties. 

Oovemment  policy  Is  shifting  to  a  more 
expansionary  basis  .  .  .  after  the  Inflation- 
ary clampdown  of  tbe  past  few  months. 
Economists  say  .  .   .  that  business  outUys 
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^ta  start  slowly  and  accelerate  later  In  tbe 
«ar.  Growth  is  expected  In  private  conatruc- 
^on  and  investment  in  plant  equipment. 
Tbsy  foresee  growth  in  almost  every  eco- 
nomic indicator  .  .  .  except  unemployment 
Xhst  will  go  down. 

We  are  In  the  right  place  ...  at  tbe  right 
tjnie  .   .   .   with   tbe   right   product.   So   the 
future  Is  unlimited. 
But  let's  come  down  to  earth  I 
Take  a  brief  look  at  what  Muskogee  bas 
to  offer. 

The  port  Is  at  the  hub  of  three  great 
rivers  ...  the  Ai^&nsaa  .  .  the  Qrand  .  .  . 
and  tbe  Verdigris. 

There  Is  abundant  pure  water  ...  at  the 
present  time  dally  filtration  la  twenty-two 
mlilion  gaUons  .  .  .  well  above  tbe  present 
usage  of  nine  miUion  gaUons  .  .  .  and  tbe 
dsUy  intake  of  water  can  be  raised  to  over 
dgbty-five  milUon  g&Uons. 

There  U  ample  willing  and  competent 
labor  available. 

There  Ls  abundant  natural  gas  .  .  .  rea- 
sonably-priced electric  power  .  ,  .  and  mas- 
sive quantities  of  petroleum  ,  .  .  coal  .  .  . 
miDsrals  .  .  .  salt  .  .  .  gypsum  .  .  .  and  other 
raw  materlalfi.  Shouldn't  manufacturers  lo- 
cate here?  There  Is  no  doubt  in  my  nUnd 
that  they  will ! 

Sxcellent  railway  and  highway  connections 
spoke  out  from  Muskogee  ...  to  markets 
all  over  tbe  nation.  Our  state  Is  In  tbe  cen- 
ter of  the  nation  .  .  .  encompassing  within  a 
ilx  hundred  mile  diameter  clrcie  .  .  .  over 
fifty  million  consumers.  ShoxUdn't  Musko- 
gee logically  become  a  distribution  center? 
1  predict  that  It  will  1 

Why  Bho\Udnt  Muskogee  become  a  big 
msnufacturlng  area  .  .  .  perhaps  first  produc- 
ing intermediates  .  .  .  and  then  flnl^ed  prod- 
ucts. Couldn't  tbe  seventy-seven-mUe 
stretch  from  Webbers  Fall  to  Tulsa  .  .  .  with 
Muskogee  as  tbe  bub  .  .  .  become  an  area 
dotted  with  manufacturing  plants  like  the 
Houston  ship  channel  ...  or  If  we  look 
ahead  .  .  .  like  the  great  Ruhr  Valley  in 
Germany?  Neither  of  those  areas  bas  the 
variety  of  resources  as  close  at  hand  as  we 
do. 

Of  oourae  we  have  raw  material  to  ship 
.  .  .  coal  reserves  In  excess  of  one  billion  tons 
of  recoverable  product  .  .  .  beds  of  gypsum 
tan  to  one  hundred  feet  thick  that  extend 
lor  miles  and  could  yield  twenty-five  to  fifty 
million  tons  per  section  of  land  .  .  .  state- 
wide reserves  of  salt  estimated  at  about 
twenty  trillion  tons  .  .  .  and  billions  of  tons 
of  limestone  .  .  .  gravel  ,  ,  .  stone  .  .  .  and 
other  useful  raw  materials.  In  tbe  paet  .  .  . 
none  of  this  valuable  material  bas  left  Okla- 
homa by  the  most  economical  means  of  trans- 
portation .  .  .  namely,  water. 

We  know  we  can  ship  our  volumes  of  raw 
material  .  .  .  that  will  give  us  tonnage  but 
not  the  proeperlty  brought  by  manufaicturlng 
(which  we  are  seeking  for  Muskogee  .  .  . 
and  for  that  matter  all  of  Oklahoma)  .  ,  . 
the  Jobs  .  .  .  Increased  personal  Income  .  .  . 
and  a  better  standard  of  living  for  everyone. 
We  must  break  tbe  tradition  that  big.  clumsy 
lUms  go  by  water  .  .  .  and  finished  products 
by  rail  and  truck. 

Whether  wheat  .  .  .  steel  .  .  .  and  other 
products  win  move  by  bargr  .  .  .  defends  on 
the  cost  of  transportation.  Shippers  are  smart 
•  .  .  they'll  quickly  choose  the  cheapest 
transportation  .  .  .  and  right  now  .  .  . 
wheat  can  be  shipped  by  water  from  Musko- 
gee to  New  Orleans  ...  9.3  cents  a  bushel 
cheaper  than  by  rail  We  can  bring  steel  from 
Pittsburgh  to  Muskogee  .  .  .  ten  to  fifteen 
dollars  a  ton  cheaper  by  water  than  by  rail. 
Cities  Service  Oas  Company  and  Republic 
Steel  Corporation  know  the  value  of  our  port. 
-  ■  .  They  have  already  shipped  in  fourteen 
thousand  tons  of  line  pipe.  And  soon  .  .  . 
Williams  Brothers  Company  will  ship  In  an- 
other ten  thousand  tons  of  pipe  ...  to  be 
used  In  construction  of  one  of  Its  new  pipe- 
lines. 
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But.  we  must  be  ever  alert  and  prepared 

for  competition. 

During  tbe  past  twenty  yeats  .  .  .  the 
dreams  of  the  late  Senator  Robert  8.  Kerr 
.  .  .  and  perhaps  tbe  majority  of  tbe  people 
in  tbe  State  of  Oklahoma  .  .  .  have  been  fo- 
cused In  part  on  tbe  growtt:  and  t>eneflt8  to 
t>e  enjoyed  .  .  .  from  tbe  completion  of  tbe 
Arkansas  River  Navigational  Program. 

Many  times  It  has  been  stated  .  .  .  that 
those  within  the  area  serviced  by  the  port  ,  .  , 
wlU  enjoy  beneflU  almost  too  great  ...  for 
our  mlikds  to  comprehend.  However  ...  a 
word  of  caution  and  practical  realism  must 
be  said  here  tonight  I 

The  reason  for  the  word  of  caution  is  sim- 
ply this: 

I  have  beard  .  .  .  that  at  tbe  present  time 
.  .  .  leglslaUon  is  being  prepared  .  .  .  that 
would  result  in  a  user  tax  on  this  and  other 
waterways.  This  tax  would  increase  the  cost 
of  watarway  transportation  .  .  ,  and  thus 
mate  railroads  more  competitive  In  price. 

Statistics  released  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Indicate  ,  .  .  that  within  the 
next  two  years  .  .  .  railroads  must  greatly  in- 
crease thsir  present  freight  rates  ...  to 
achieve  a  break-even  point. 

To  those  manufacturers  shipping  only  by 
railroad  .  .  .  this  increased  cost  could  be 
critical,  eq>eclaUy  to  those  manufacturers 
competing  with  tbe  present  low  cost  of  water 
tran^>ortation. 

Now  Is  the  time  .  .  .  for  the  leadership  of 
this  area  to  be  heard!  We  must  not  let  legis- 
lation Interfere  with  the  benefits  we  have 
worked  so  hard  to  achieve. 

We  must  also  meet  competition.  Here  in 
the  Oklahoma-Arkansas  area  .  .  .  even  be- 
fore Its  completion  ,  ,  .  the  new  waterway  bas 
led  to  a  rail  reduction  of  seven  cents  a 
bushel  ...  on  what  shipments  to  tbe  Gulf 
Coast. 

( If  I  may  digress  a  moment .  .  .  this  shows 
the  value  of  waterways  .  .  .  with  the  cost 
of  transportation  dovrn  ,  .  .  the  farmer  gets 
a  little  more  for  his  product;  and  if  we  want 
to  carry  on  the  story  .  .  .  the  housewife  pays 
a  little  less  for  tbe  bread  she  buys  at  tbe 
comer  grocery  store.) 

Completion  of  this  440-mlle  waterway 
opens  new  channels  of  commerce  for  pro- 
ductive wealth  ...  of  a  vast  .  .  .  previously 
landlocked  region.  It  provides  access  to  tbe 
hydrocarbon-rich  area  of  the  Arkansas 
Valley  .  .  .  and  creates  a  new  gateway  to 
the  mineral-rich  west.  The  door  Is  open  from 
Muskogee  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  .  .  .  and 
porta  all  over  the  world.  It  is  easy  to  con- 
jure up  mental  pictures  of  barges  .  .  . 
(bulging  with  grain  .  .  .  cotton  .  .  .  Interme- 
diates .  .  .  and  finished  producta)  .  .  .  mov- 
ing out  of  Muskogee  .  .  .  and  returning  with 
machinery  and  other  Items  for  distribution 
.  .  .  from  this  natural  hub  to  fifty  million 
consumers. 

Waterway  development  historically  has 
meant  related  industrial  development  of  im- 
portance. But  nobody  Is  going  to  give  us  any- 
thing. We  wUl  all  have  to  work  hard  to 
reach  our  objectives. 

The  challenge  is  ours!  Here  we  can  pro- 
vide relief  for  manufacturers  from  the  crowd- 
ed ..  .  expensive  .  .  .  polluted  environment 
of  the  chemical  centers  of  the  east.  Here  we 
have  a  chance  to  build  the  chemical  industry 
of  the  future  .  .  .  with  minimal  contamina- 
tion of  our  streams  and  air. 

Here  we  can  provide  opportunity  for  em- 
ployees to  live  in  open  lake  coxmtry  .  .  .  In  a 
vacation  atmosphere  ...  In  a  state  with  a 
stable  government  and  a  favorable  tax  struc- 
ture. 

Also  a  chance  to  help  our  country!  Econ- 
omists predict  .  .  .  that  otir  cotmtry's  popu- 
lation will  double  .  .  .  and  our  personal  con- 
sumption will  Increase  five  times  ...  In  the 
next  fifty  years.  If  the  present  trend  con- 
tinues .  .  .  eighty-five  percent  of  the  nation's 
people  wm.  be  cramped  In  urban  areas  by  the 
end  of  this  century.  Many  of  them  will  be 
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crowded  together  in  giganUc  clusters  com- 
posed of  extensions  of  today's  already  crowd- 
ed metropolitan  areas  ...  an  accumulation 
of  homes  .  .  .  roads  .  .  .  factories  .  .  .  power 
lines  .  .  .  and  other  facilities  that  will  make 
solutions  to  today's  environmental  problems 
seem  tame  by  comparison.  We  have  a  lot 
going  for  us  ...  so  let's  take  advantage  of 
our  many  plusses. 

In  closing  ...  I  want  to  take  a  few  minut^. 
to  talk  about  business.  I^illy -loaded  barges 
will  not  be  streaming  down  the  river  by  tbe 
hundreds  ....  now  that  we  have  declared 
the  Port  of  Muskogee  opened.  We  are  going 
to  have  to  work  long  .  .  .  hard  hours  to 
merchandise  and  sell  this  port.  Several  di- 
visions of  WiUi&ma  Brothers  Company  are 
doing  that  now. 

We  are  running  schedules  of  advertise- 
ments for  tbe  Port  of  Muskogee  ...  In  leading 
tranqx>rtation  magazines.  At  tbe  end  of  this 
montJi  ...  we  are  putting  up  and  sponsor- 
ing an  exhibit  feattirlng  the  Port  of  Mus- 
kogee ...  at  the  National  Waterways  Con- 
ference in  Chicago. 

I  cannot  get  too  speciflc  at  this  time  .  .  . 
but  will  tell  you,  in  general  terms,  about 
some  other  projects.  In  tbe  past  few 
months  .  .  .  ou'  Resource  Sciences  Corpora- 
tion subsidiary  has  Initiated  several  engi- 
neering feasibility  studies  for  multi-milUon 
AcAlMi  plants  .  .  .  that  could  be  located  In 
the  Muskogee  area.  We  believe  in  this 
area  .  .  .  and  we  feel  certain  that  large 
corporations  will  soon  realize  .  .  .  tbe  many 
benefits  of  locating  plants  here.  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  name  specific  companies  or  proj- 
ects. But  they  are  nationally  known  com- 
panies. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  .  .  .  that  we 
are  takmg  the  mitiatlve.  We  may  be  succeas- 
ftil  quickly  .  .  .  and  we  may  not.  But  be  as- 
sured we  will  keep  selling  tbe  Port  of  Mus- 
kogee. 

I  hope  .  .  .  that  everyone  here  will  do  the 
same.  Let's  all  work  together  to  achieve  our 
goal! 

I  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention. 


EDUCATION  BY  TELEPHONE 


HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

or  icssotnu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4.  1971 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  The 
Kansas  City  Regional  Council  for  ffigher 
Education  has  instituted  some  innovative 
educational  techniques,  including  a 
unique  telephone  system  to  establish  a 
communications  network  among  colleges 
to  share  academic  resources.  President  of 
the  council,  Herbert  H.  Wood,  in  an 
article  in  the  New  York  Times,  of  Jan- 
uary 11,  describes  the  kinds  of  activi- 
ties In  which  KCRCHE  is  engaged, 
funded  under  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

"Education  by  Telephone"  published 
in  A.T.  it  T.  LcMig  Lines  and  the  article 
from  the  New  Yoi*  Times,  follow: 
Education  bt  Tklxphokb 

Learning  by  telephone  is  an  effective  aca- 
demic and  administrative  method  of  com- 
munication. Rapid  oommunication  allows 
ideas  f>"^  knowledge  to  flow  smoothly  and 
contributes  to  the  cooperative  aspects  of  all 
educational  programs.  The  Kansas  City  Re- 
gional Coxmcil  for  Higher  Education's  Tele- 
phone Communications  Network  is  an  ex- 
ample of  how  an  innovative  communications 
network  allowed  students  and  faculties  of  18 
spools  to  share  each  others  academic  re- 
soxiroes. 
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•me  Kanaaa  CSty  Re^onal  Oounell  for 
Higher  Education  (KOBCHE)  is  one  of  the 
oldest  educational  conaortluma  In  the  coun- 
try. The  conaortlum'B  18  member  colleges  de- 
cided they  could  accomplish  more  collec- 
tively than  If  they  functioned  Independently 
of  each  other.  The  member  colleges  consist  of 
4-year  liberal  arts  Institutions,  junior  col- 
leges and  state  schools  In  KansM,  Missouri 
and  Iowa. 

The  main  objective  of  the  consortium  Is 
to  upgrade  the  quality  of  education  and  fa- 
cilitate cooperative  administration  within 
the  member  colleges.  However,  since  moet  of 
the  communication  had  been  done  by  mall 
and  by  excessive  and  expensive  traveling  of 
key  academic  and  administrative  personnel, 
there  was  a  lack  of  Ideas,  enthusiasm  and 
communication . 

Late  In  1966.  the  KCRCHE  staff  decided 
somothtng  had  to  be  done  to  Improve  com- 
munications. They  contacted  representatives 
of  Long  Lines  ^^'^  Southwestern  Bell  to  see 
what  they  could  come  up  with  to  effectively 
coordinate  the  member  schools.  The  facility 
most  needed  was  conference  calling  ability 
which  would  allow  a  fast  and  efficient  ex- 
change of  ldea«  and  In-depth  discussion  be- 
tween the  18  member  schools  In  the  con- 
sortium.   

To  achieve  this  flexibility,  the  KCBCHE 
network  was  custom  engineered  by  the  Bell 
System.  It  provides  3-polnt  dial  access  and 
total  conferencing  capability.  Each  member 
school  Is  connected  by  a  4-wlre  private  line 
to  a  310  switching  system  located  at 
KCRCHE  headquarters  In  Kansas  City.  This 
console  has  a  30-poeltlon  capacity  and  moni- 
toring capability.  The  system  runs  manually 
and  conference  calls  are  set  up  by  the  repre- 
sentative located  at  headquarters.  The  pri- 
vate line*  are  backed  by  foreign  exchange 
lines  which  provide  an  extra  line  to  be  used 
for  transmitting  written  material  This  Is 
done  with  the  use  of  a  Data-Phone  601-Al 
and  an  electro-writer. 

The  Instructor  writes  his  material  on  the 
transceiver.  It  Is  then  sent  over  the  foreign 
exchange  line  to  the  receiver  at  the  other 
end  and  Is  projected  on  a  screen.  Instructors 
have  found  this  eq\ilpment  very  handy  for 
giving  long  distance  examinations. 

The  audio  "suitcase  Tele-lectures"  have 
been  modified  to  work  on  the  4-wlre  system. 
The  Bell  System  men  have  also  modified 
some  of  the  equipment  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  schools.  They,  for  instance,  have  moved 
the  "puah-to-talk  button"  from  the  micro- 
phone stand  to  the  cord  so  the  instructor 
does  not  have  to  remain  stationary  during  a 
lecture.  The  cords  have  been  designed  with  a 
clip  ao  the  microphones  can  be  attached  to 
the  speaker's  belt  for  easy  mobility. 

The  communications  staff,  headed  by  Mrs. 
Donna  Murphy.  Trienet  coordinator,  coor- 
rt1n«tt^»«  all  the  services  required  in  the  trans- 
mission of  educational  formats  such  as  the 
tele-lectures  and  arranging  of  conference 
calls  for  administrative  functions. 

A  typical  campus  arrangement  on  the  net- 
work includes  two  conference  telephone 
Unee.  Each  president's  office,  classroom  or 
lecture  hall  is  equipped  with  facilities  for 
tele-lecture  programs.  Any  number  of  mem- 
ber colleges  can  participate  In  a  tele-lecture. 
A  moderator  usually  presides  at  the  trans- 
mission site  of  the  lecture. 

Each  semester  the  campuses  check  their 
needs  for  speakers  and  advise  the  KCRCHE 
network  of  their  choices.  KCRCHX  then  polls 
all  the  member  colleges  to  determine  who 
wants  to  be  brought  In  on  the  lecture  via 
the  tele-lectxire  system.  If  a  member  college 
participates.  It  Is  expected  to  share  the  ex- 
penaes  for  the  speaker.  With  this  economical 
use  of  the  network,  the  campuses  can  better 
afford  distinguished  lectures. 

Conference  arrangements  are  used  for  com- 
mittee meetings  among  member  campuses. 
The  m«nber  campuses  include  3500  faculty 
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members  and  42.000  students.  According  to 
Donna  Murphy,  "the  combined  administra- 
tive faculty  and  student  commitments  among 
the  campuses  are  enormous."  with  a  total 
of  17^58  partlclpanu  during  the  fiscal  year 
•e©--?©.  The  Network  expands  "oommunlca- 
tlons  among  faculty  members  on  distant 
campuses,  extends  teaohlng  and  lecture  re- 
sources, reduces  travel  time  to  attend  meet- 
ings and  speeds  requests  between  libraries  for 
Inter-library  loans."  she  said. 

The  KCRCHE  n«itw<ork  staff  Is  made  up  of 
experienced  communications  specialists. 
Some  have  taught  previously  and  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  professional  needs  of  the 
faculty  members.  The  coordinator  spends  a 
great  deal  of  time  on  the  campuses  instruct- 
ing the  facultlee  in  how  to  use  the  network 
effectively,  and  asalstmg  them  m  promoting 
Ideas  of  potential  users. 

Several  notable  speakers  have  been  brought 
to  the  member  campuses  via  the  tele-lecture. 
Recently.  Dr.  Barry  Commoner,  an  extremely 
well  known  lecturer,  spoke  on  "Crisis  In  Qur 
Environment"  to  over  3100  people  on  16  cam- 
puses. The  American  P^lm  Institute  Inltlatad 
the  services  of  the  KCRCHE  network  by  mon- 
itoring a  conference  call  arrangement  about 
a  recent  film  shown  among  the  consortium 
members.  The  director  of  the  film  was  on 
the  conference  clrciilt  for  an  Inter -campus 
critique. 

The  tele-lecture  system  also  provided  884 
students  and  faculty  with  the  opportunity 
of  hearing  an  overseas  speaker.  Dr.  Hans 
Kung.  a  German  theologian,  spoke  on  the 
situation  of  the  church  today.  The  lecture 
was  transmitted  from  Germany  via  trans- 
Atlantic  cable  to  the  students  of  the  con- 
sortium. Leroy  Buffon.  special  representative 
at  Southwestern  Bell,  sat  In  on  the  confer- 
ence and  said,  "it  was  as  If  Dr,  Kung  was  In 
the  same  room.  The  lecture  was  a  real  plus 
for  the  system." 

In  addition  to  transmitting  tele-lecture 
programs,  the  network  sponsors  and  arranges 
Inter -college  debates  over  Its  conference  call 
faculties. 

Campuses,  which  have  imequal  laboratory 
facilities,  can  share  the  special  features  of 
each  by  using  a  series  of  tele-lectures  and 
conference  arrangements.  This  eliminates 
the  necessity  of  transporting  whole  sections 
of  students  from  one  campus  to  another. 

According  to  Donna  Murphy,  the  KCRCHE 
network  has  made  an  Impressive  contribution 
to  education.  "The  network  Is  the  keystone 
of  all  cooperative  activities  within  the  Re- 
gional Council,  providing  to  each  campus 
ready  access  to  human  resources  at  other 
campuses  In  the  region  and  In  the  higher 
education  community  nationally.  The  net- 
work has  helped  educators  consider  the  tele- 
phone as  an  additional  educational  vehicle 
as  well  as  a  basic  point-to-point  communica- 
tions tool.  The  telephone  has.  In  fact,  be- 
come an  educational  asset." 
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COLXXGX    "COMIIOM    MAKXaTS"  OsowiMa 

(By  Herbert  H.  Wood) 

With  little  fanfare,  substantial  numbers  of 
colleges  and  universities  have  ventured  vol- 
untarily Into  a  systematic  restructuring  of 
higher  education  through  the  development  of 
ooc'peratlve  arrangements.  Where  formalized, 
such  groups  are  called  "consortia." 

Voluntary  cooperation  Is  the  factor  that 
distinguishes  these  associations  from  state- 
wide systems  of  coordination  Imposed  by  leg- 
islative statute. 

Still  relatively  new.  consortia  already  op- 
erate In  such  areas  as  administration,  faculty 
development,  Instruction,  student  services 
and  community  services. 

By  recent  count,  over  650  private  and  pub- 
lic colleges  and  universities,  from  the  small- 
est to  the  largest,  have  formally  associated 
themselves  La  61  consortia,  each  substantial 
enough  to  have  a  ftill-tlme  admlnlsUatlon, 
two  or  more  academic  programs  requiring 
long  term  financial  commitment,  and  Includ- 


ing three  or  more  Institutions.  Less  formal 
cooperative  arrangements,  estimated  to  num- 
ber over  1.300.  also  continue  to  emerge  for 
special  projects  requiring  less  Intensive  rela- 
tionships. 

Growth  of  formal  consortia  Is  recent  Of 
the  61  major  consortia.  13  were  organized  In 
1970.  Only  nine  were  In  existence  prior  to 
1961.  Only  seven  states  have  no  InsUtutloos 
pairUclpatlng  In  the  cooperative  arrange- 
ments. There  Is  growing  evidence  of  similar 
axrangements  La  Canada,  especially  Ontario 
and  Quebec,  and  Ln  Western  Europe.  The 
gradual  eroding  of  historically  based  auton- 
omy apimrently  la  becoming  an  International 
phenomenon. 

While  mounting  costs  of  operation  have 
been  a  chief  stimulant  for  colleges  adopting 
the  consortium  approach.  It  turns  out  that 
cutting  operational  expenses  is  neither 
sought  nor  achieved  as  a  primary  goal  once 
a  consortium  Is  under  way.  Joint  purchasing 
of  goods  and  services  provides  certain  eoon- 
ooiles,  of  course,  but  the  resulting  qual- 
itative Improvements  are  viewed  as  being  of 
greater  significance.  And.  as  expected,  co- 
operation has  Its  operational  costs  as  well. 

Curiously,  the  activities  a  college  la  finan- 
cial difficulty  would  choose  to  curtail  first  la 
a  retrenchment  move,  receive  the  most  atten- 
tion Ln  a  oonsortlum.  Dlustratlons  are  cur- 
riculum experlmeatatlon,  faculty  devel(^- 
ment.  curriculum  revision,  specialized  serv- 
ices and  resources,  provision  of  new  study 
opportunities  and  the  like. 

Such  endeavors  lend  themselves  particu- 
larly to  the  cooperative  arrangement.  Pro- 
grams that  can  be  pursued  more  advan- 
tageously on  an  individual  basis  are  generally 
not  considered  appropriate   for  consortia. 

Generally  the  most  significant  Impact  that 
consortia  have  had  may  not  be  found  in  a 
listing  of  successful  projects  and.  too  often, 
eludes  the  outside  observer.  If  restructtiring, 
in  low  key.  is  being  achieved,  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  very  processes  that  mvolve  the 
personnel  of  the  participating  colleges  in 
generating  and  managing  cooperative  pro- 
grams. 

Faculty  and  staff  InteresM,  so  often  un- 
tapped In  the  traditional  campus  setting, 
can  be  brought  to  bear  on  cooperative  proj- 
ects by  directly  facing  the  competition  and 
criticism  of  colleagues  on  other  cooperating 
campuses,  a  member  is  more  apt  to  make 
better  proposals  and  plans.  New  approaches 
are  not  only  p>osslble  but  there  is  also  much 
to  eacourage  their  being  done  well.  Indeed, 
faculty  and  staff  development  may  have  be- 
come a  more  significant  output  of  a  consor- 
tium than  the  cooperative  programs  them- 
selves. 

Consortia  have  also  evolved  a  new  breed 
of  administrator.  The  full-time  staff  direc- 
tor is  in  a  unique  position  in  higher  edu- 
cation. Although  primarily  a  catalyst  rather 
than  a  supervisor,  he  has  nevertheless  found 
an  Important  leadership  role. 

He  works  with  the  big  picture  In  mind 
and  long-range  Implications.  His  mterests 
lie  in  serving  all  rather  than  any  one  in- 
stitution. Recruited  from  college  and  uni- 
versity r".mpuses,  such  leaders  Talk  the  thin 
line  that  the  margin  of  institutional  con- 
sensus provides. 

His  dally  contacts  take  him  to  facutty 
presidents  and  students.  With  suggestions, 
a  working  paper  and  a  followup  reminder, 
he  encourages  college  representatives  along 
the  approach  that  they  feel  will  most  gen- 
erally serve  the  needs  of  the  membership. 

No  two  consortia  have  the  same  set  of 
programs,  though  much  borrowing  goes  on. 
In  Kansas  City,  there  is  an  Urban  Center  for 
undergraduate  social  work,  in  Washington. 
DC.  graduate  students  take  work  at  several 
Institutions:  private  colleges  around  the 
Great  Lakes  provides  study  abroad;  a  Mid- 
west group  operates  a  Washington  office; 
five  colleges  and  universities  operate  a  Joint 
astronomy  department;  a  jointly  owned  re- 
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gjiutjh  vessel  sails  the  Plnger  Lakes;  Indtis- 
trial  and  research  representatives  are  in- 
cluded in  Dayton;  a  visiting  lecturer  series 
serves  the  colleges  and  universities  in  Vlr- 
irtnla;  a  single  admissions  appUcatlon  expe- 
dites a  student's  admission  to  several  art 
schools  and  in  New  York  State  a  library 
group  provides  reference   and   research  re- 

sources. 

Student  exchange  is  often  seen  as  holding 
great  potential  in  the  consortium  "common 
mtfket."  When  graduate  study  speclaUzaUon 
Is  concerned,  where  institutions  are  a  short 
bus  ride  apart,  or  where  a  Joint  study  oppor- 
tunity is  maintained,  a  modest  number  of 
studenU  will  travel  to  obtain  a  desired 
course,  program  or  experience.  The  vision  of 
a  widespread  movement  of  students  from 
campus  as  their  course  interests  require  is 
not  likely  to  be  realized  soon. 

Ahead  for  consortia  is  more  activity  In  co- 
ordinating experimental  settings  In  the  com- 
munity for  instruction,  more  attention  to 
systematic  development  of  higher  education 
services,  nn'l  the  exploration  of  news  possi- 
bilities for  the  January  Interterm. 

In  national  affairs,  the  consortium  is  a 
strategic  link  between  the  Institution  and 
national  and  regional  agencies,  providing  a 
focus  for  membership  viewpoints  and  a  clear- 
inghouse for  Institutional  participation. 
Some  Government  agency  funding  already 
shows  certain  preferences  for  cooperative 
projects,  such  as  the  Office  Education's  Col- 
lege Support  programs. 

Tomorrow's  student  still  may  register  at  a 
particular  college,  but  he  will  find  instruc- 
tional and  library  resources,  management 
systenis  and  student  services  much  beyond 
what  one  would  have  expected  of  that  par- 
ticular college  in  the  past. 

Each  campus  will  still  have  Its  own  dis- 
tinctive environment  and  style.  This  will  be 
by  Its  own  choice  and  not  as  a  result  of  its 
distance  from  the  mainstream  at  higher 
education.  The  reform  and  restructuring 
made  possible  by  the  consortium  point  not 
only  toward  more  survival  but  also  rather 
toward  additional  dimensions  of  quality. 


THE  REALISTIC  DETERRENCE— 
INFERIORITY  ACCEPTED— HI 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  CAuroRKU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday,  February  4,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  Is  on  the  defensive  in  the 
global  struggle  and  has  been  since  the 
end  of  World  War  n.  This  fact  has  im- 
portant implications  for  our  strategic 
force  posture,  especially  in  the  nuclear 
age. 

There  are  three  possible  force  pos- 
tures: superiority,  parity,  and  inferiority, 
measured  both  qualitatively  and  quanti- 
tatively. 

Quality  can  overwhelm  quantity.  For 
example,  if  one  nation  has  an  army  of 
5  million  men  and  no  tactical  nuclear 
weapons,  and  another  nation  has  an 
army  only  half  that  size,  but  equipped 
with  these  weapons  of  great  destructive 
value  against  msissed  troops,  then  the 
nation  with  the  smaller  army  enjoys  a 
qualitative  advantage  which  would  prob- 
ably enable  it  to  achieve  victory. 

But  quantity  can  also  overwhelm  qual- 
ity. For  example,  if  one  nation  has  1,000 
ICBM  missiles  which  are  more  accurate 
than  those  the  other  nation  possesses, 
but  the  other  nation  has  3,000  ICBM's, 
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by  attacking  on  a  ratio  of  3  to  1  it  can 
probably  overwhelm  the  smaller  but 
more  accurate  force. 

Keeping  this  in  mind,  what  do  each  of 
the  three  possible  strategic  force  pos- 
tures mean  for  the  United  States?  Su- 
periority means  that  the  enemy  has  no 
chance  of  achieving  a  successful  sneak 
attack.  Our  survival  is  assured  and  his 
destruction  probable,  should  he  launch  a 
first  strike.  If  deterrence  fails,  we  are 
the  winners. 

Parity  means  that  neither  side  fore- 
sees probable  victory  in  a  nuclear  war. 
The  Soviets  are  free  to  aggressively  ex- 
tend their  operational  bases  and  expand 
their  empire  without  any  real  fear  that 
the  United  States  will  dare  to  seriously 
threaten  the  Soviet  heartland.  One  re- 
cent example  of  the  results  of  this  pos- 
ture is  the  Soviet  nuclear  submarine  base 
which  has  been  installed  in  Cuba,  their 
900-mile-long  launching  platform  off  our 
south  coast. 

Inferiority  means  that  a  successful  So- 
viet sneak  attack  become  a  real  possi- 
bility. Because  of  the  destructiveness  of 
nuclear  weapons,  the  prerequisite  of  nu- 
clear attack  is  that  the  nation  to  be 
attacked  must  have  a  relatively  low  level 
of  strategic  nuclear  power.  Soviet  ad- 
vance has  been  creeping  rather  than 
blitzing  for  the  last  20  or  so  years,  mainly 
because  a  blitz  would  have  resulted  in 
their  sure  defeat. 

When  Soviet  survival  is  not  threatened 
the  bUtz  is  not  ruled  out.  Czechoslovakia 
is  a  case  in  ooint.  As  Khrushchev  pointed 
out,  the  losing  side  in  the  global  struggle 
will  certainly  resort  to  nuclear  weapons. 
To  a  Communist  this  means  that  It  would, 
therefore,  be  absurd  for  the  winning  side 
not  to  use  them  first.  They  plan  to  win. 

Being  on  the  defensive,  £is  we  are,  we 
have  a  supreme  need  for  clear  superiority 
in  weapons  systems  in  being,  especially 
in  advanced  ABM  systems  to  protect  both 
our  counterstrike  capability  and  our  pop- 
ulation. The  swiftness  of  nuclear  war, 
coupled  with  the  destructiveness  of  the 
weapons,  means  that  we  will  not  have  the 
chance  to  construct  the  means  to  fight 
after  the  battle  begins  as  we  did  in  World 
War  n.  We  must  fight  the  entire  war 
with  the  weapons  available  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war.  More  to  the  point,  we 
must  fight  the  entire  war  with  those 
weapons  remaining  after  the  Soviet  blow. 
We  must  also  understand  that  because 
we  are  on  the  defensive,  the  Soviets  may 
choose  the  moment  for  attack.  They  can 
bring  their  forces  to  a  point  of  maximum 
readiness  prior  to  launch.  The  United 
States,  on  the  other  hand,  has  at  any 
given  time  only  one-third  to  one-half 
of  our  Polaris  force  on  station,  only  a 
fraction  of  our  B-52's  on  nuclear  alert 
status,  and  a  portion  of  our  Minutemen 
undergoing    maintenance.    A    surprise 
strike  in  itself,  therefore,  increases  the 
relative    quantity    of    the    aggressor's 
forces.  This  increases  our  need  for  clear 
superiority. 

The  Soviets  are  now  spending  40  to  50 
percent  more  than  we  are  spending  on 
weapons  research  and  development, 
which  determines  the  quality  of  future 
weapons.  They  now  have  a  deliverable 
megatonnage  two  to  three  times  as  great 
as  ours,  and  recently  passed  us  in  the 
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number  of  nuclear  powered  submarines 
deployed.  We  are  sUpping  from  imcertain 
parity  to  clear  Inferiority,  with  all  that 
this  means. 

The  new  administration  defense  pol- 
icy of  "realistic  deterrence"  Is  not  de- 
signed to  reverse  this  situation.  It  Is  not 
designed  to  assure  the  United  States  the 
superiority  we  need  to  assure  our  survival 
in  the  nuclear  age. 

It  might  be  well  to  write  the  President 
and  advise  him  that  you  consider  the 
first  priority  of  Government,  defense,  to 
be  identical  with  the  first  human  need, 
survival,  and  request  that  he  proceed 
accordingly.  We  cannot  settle  for  less 
than  a  posture  of  superiority  and  assured 
survival. 


THE  WAR  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or  nw  jxBSXT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  4.  1971 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
war  in  Vietnam  is  not  and  never  has 
been  a  U.S.  war.  It  is  and  must  remain 
a  fight  to  be  fought  and  won  by  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  themselves. 

The  root  of  the  present  dilemma  in 
which  the  United  States  finds  itself  in 
South  Vietnam  lies  in  the  aftermath  of 
Prance's  defeat  at  Dienblenphu  on  May 
7,  1954.  Today— after  17  years,  the  U.S. 
position  resembles  that  of  Prance. 

I  hold  that  neither  South  Vietnam 
nor  Southeast  Asia  is  strategically  im- 
portant to  the  United  States  as  some  ob- 
servers believe.  I  assert  that  the  present 
American  commitment  there  is  far  too 
great  In  relation  to  the  United  States 
vital  Interests  in  that  area.  I  suggest  and 
have  done  so  many  times  in  the  pa.st 
that  the  United  States  disengage  itself 
from  Southeast  Asia. 

South  Vietnam  is  not  an  area  of  ma- 
jor military  smd  industrial  importance 
and  the  United  States  receives  little  eco- 
nomic benefit  from  the  resources  of 
Southeast  Asia.  I  am  of  the  firm  belief 
that  any  future  development  in  South- 
east Asia  would  have  little  bearing  on 
the  basic  U.S.  defense  system  in  the 
Western  Pacific  which  Is  based  largely 
upon  our  air  and  sea  power. 

Our  wlthdrawsd  from  South  Vietnam 
can  further  be  based  on  the  fact  the 
United  States  has  no  cultural,  political, 
or  ethnic  bonds  to  the  peoples  of  that 
region. 

Southeast  Asia  may  be  important  to 
such  neighboring  nations  as  Japan,  Aus- 
tralia, and  India,  but  that  factor  has 
been  overemphasized,  as  evidenced  by 
the  failure  of  these  countries  to  render 
more  support  to  the  American  effort  in 
Vietnam. 

The  expense  of  the  Vietnam  war  has 
run  into  untold  billions  of  dollars  and 
has  curtailed  the  initiation  and  expan- 
sion of  our  domestic  programs  which 
could  solve,  to  some  degree,  our  urban 
problems  such  as  slum  clearance,  imem- 
ployment,  expansion  of  health  programs, 
and  facilities,  expansion  of  our  educa- 
tional facilities  and  study  programs,  aid 
to  our  aged,  improving  our  welfare  pro- 
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grams,  and  combatting  our  enTlronmen- 

tal  problems. 

I  feel  that  It  is  more  essential  that  we 
do  what  we  can  to  improve  the  lot  of  our 
people  than  to  fight  a  war  that  Is  un- 
necessary and  Immoral.  This  war  should 
be  liquidated.  We  cannot  keep  on  sending 
our  troope  there  when  our  allies  troop 
contributions  have  been  minimal.  Brit- 
ain. Prance,  and  Pakistan  have  remained 
aloof  from  any  military  role — and  France 
takes  a  very  critical  position  to  American 
policy.  Our  country  is  exhausting  human 
and  material  resources  while  other  na- 
tions, more  vitally  affected  by  the  devel- 
opments in  Southeast  Asia  watch  the 
conflict  from  the  sidelines. 

The  time  has  come  to  reverse  our  policy 
of  undertaking  to  defend  such  areas  as 
South  Vietnam,  whose  people  are  reluc- 
tant to  do  so  themselves.  If  we  wish  to 
supply  South  Vietnam  with  arms  to  con- 
tinue this  war,  let  us  do  so.  Let  us  give 
them  the  means,  but  not  our  men. 

We  have,  time  and  time  again,  ex- 
plained our  policy  that  we  are  helping  a 
free  government  resist  Commimlst  sub- 
version. But  South  Vietnam  has  never 
been  a  free  government.  In  its  existence 
its  governments  have  been  picked  for  It 
by  the  United  States  and  by  our  heavy 
doses  of  economic  and  military  aid. 

Our  present  policy  in  Vietnam  is  erod- 
ing our  prestige  in  Asia.  We  are  losing 
despite  the  steady  increase  in  our  aid 
both  in  military  arms  and  our  manpower. 

For  17  years  we  have  tried,  and  failed, 
to  attain  a  military  victory,  thus  It  ap- 
pears that  a  negotiated  settlement  in 
South  Vietnam  is  the  solution  we  are 
obliged  to  seek.  If  we  fail  to  reach  a  nego- 
tiated settlement,  then  we  should  turn  to 
the  UN  whose  charter  requires  that  the 
dispute  be  brought  before  a  regional 
organization,  such  as  SEATO.  or  one  of 
the  U  JI.  bodies. 

For  several  months  now  there  was  hope 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try in  that  we  will  be  withdrawing  our 
combat  troops  from  South  Vietnam  and 
bringing  them  back  to  their  homes  and 
their  loved  ones.  Although  this  hope  still 
remains,  it  appears  that  many  of  oui 
young  men  will  have  to  remain  in  that 
battle-torn  area  for  some  time.  While  we 
are  assured  that  no  ground  troops  will 
be  utilized  in  the  spreading  of  the  con- 
flict to  Cambodia  and  Laos,  our  commit- 
ment to  South  Vietnam  remains  as  the 
South  Vietnamese  troops  expand  the  war 
to  these  two  areas.  While  the  South  Viet- 
namese are  engaged  in  Cambodia  and 
Laos,  our  Americsm  manpower  must  fill 
in  the  gaps  of  the  depleted  ranks  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  forces. 

The  recent  news  blackout  on  the  ac- 
tivities in  Cambodia  and  Laos  is  a  trav- 
esty up<Hi  the  American  public.  I  would 
think  that  the  American  public,  which 
pays  the  bill  for  this  incursion  into  new 
areas  of  Southeast  Asia,  should  be  totally 
informed  of  what  is  taking  place  there.  I 
ask  you  why  was  there  an  American  news 
blackout  when  information  was  available 
to  the  press  of  nearly  every  country  In 
world  and  news  dispatches  reached  the 
American  public  through  the  back  door. 

This  was  a  shameful  action  taken  by 
the  administration  to  keep  us  fnnn  tbe 
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information  that  should  be  given  out 
freely.  This  blackout  was  not  for  military 
reasons  I  am  sure,  for,  as  I  stated  Just  a 
minute  ago,  the  world's  press  had  written 
it  up  in  its  own  press  and  spread  it  over 
its  own  news  media. 

I  hope  that  we  will  not  be  faced  with 
this  situation  in  the  future. 

I  have  said  It  many  times  that  we 
should  restructure  our  priorities  and  give 
more  attention  to  our  domestic  prob- 
lems and  withdraw  from  the  military 
field.  I  consider  the  life  of  one  American 
worth  more  than  the  objectives  thrust 
upon  us  by  the  war.  The  United  States 
should  not  be  expected  to  jump  into  every 
fracas  in  the  world  at  the  cost  of  our 
youngster's  lives;  to  stay  blindly  and 
stubbornly  when  bitter  experience  of 
blood  and  tears  has  shown  us  that  this 
expenditure  resulted  in  failure. 

The  situation  in  South  Vietnam  and 
elsewhere  in  Southeast  Asia  cries  out  for 
an  intemation  solution.  The  problem  will 
not  be  resolved  in  battle,  but  around  a 
conference  table  at  which  all  parties  to 
this  conflict  will  be  participants. 

Our  hope  for  Southeast  Asia  to  live 
In  a  quiet  and  peaceful  atmosphere  lies  in 
this  operation.  Let  us  hope  that  the  par- 
ticipants avail  themselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity and  use  it  to  end  this  conflict 


THE  CONQUEST  OP  CANCER 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OF    Nrw    TOKK 

m  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  4,  1971 

Mr.  PODKT.Ii.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  declared 
war  on  an  elusive  and  dangerous  killer — 
the  dread  disease  cancer.  With  the  single 
exception  of  heart  ailments,  cancer  is 
responsible  for  more  deaths  in  this  coun- 
try than  any  other  cause,  and  no  group 
is  immune  from  its  terrible  effects.  It 
strikes  the  young  as  well  as  the  old; 
statistics  show  that  it  is  responsible  for 
the  deaths  of  more  children  between  the 
ages  of  1  and  15  than  any  other  other 
cause.  It  is  projected  that  over  one- 
quarter  of  the  200  mUlion  Americans 
alive  today  will  develop  some  form  of 
cancer,  and  a  majority  of  these  cases  will 
result  in  death. 

And  statistics  tell  cmly  a  part  of  the 
story — for  with  cancer  comes  pain,  suf- 
fering and  heartache  to  the  afflicted  in- 
dividual and  to  his  loved  ones. 

Yet,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  must 
accept  these  statistics  as  inevitable.  On 
the  contrary,  if  we  put  our  minds  and 
the  vast  resources  of  this  Nation  to  work 
today — and  not  tomorrow — I  think  we 
can  prove  these  projections  wrong.  Past 
years  have  seen  a  rise  in  the  rate  of 
cure  from  one  in  five  to  one  in  three.  We 
must  do  still  better. 

Now  is  the  time  for  America  to  eradi- 
cate the  tragedy  that  cancer  brings  by 
channeling  all  available  resources  toward 
finding  a  cure.  Delay  means  more 
tragedy. 

We  have  reached  a  level  of  scientific 
sophistication  that  brings  such  a  cure 
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within  the  realm  of  possibility.  'What  is 
required  now  is  dedication.  facillUes,  and 
a  large  investment  of  funds. 

I  am.  therefore,  proud  to  be  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  legislation  being  introduced 
today — the  Conquest  of  Cancer  Act 
which  would  commit  the  United  States  to 
a  massive  and  systematic  attack  on  can- 
cer through  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Cancer  Authority  as  an  independ- 
ent agency  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  would  have  the  same  absolute 
jurisdiction  over  the  cure  and  control 
of  cancer  as  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Agency  has  over  the  conquest 
of  space. 

The  Authority  woiQd  carry  out  such 
work  as  the  expansion  and  coordination 
of  research,  including  the  encourage- 
ment of  research  by  other  groups  that 
have  the  proper  facilities.  It  would  col- 
lect, analyze,  and  disseminate  all  data 
useful  in  the  prevention,  diagnosis,  and 
treatment  of  cancer.  At  present,  even  so 
seemingly  elementary  a  need  as  compre- 
hensive statistics  on  the  Incidence  and 
the  type  of  cancer  most  prevalent  in  a 
particular  area  are  lacking.  If  such  sta- 
tistics were  made  available.  Improved 
diagnosis  and  detection  of  cancer  would 
follow. 

The  Authority  would  establish  and 
support  the  large  scale  production  of 
materials  needed  for  research,  and 
would  acquire,  operate,  and  maintain 
comprehensive  cancer  centers  for  re- 
search, teaching,  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  best  methods  of  treatment. 

I  ami  happy  to  note  that  the  statement 
of  purpose  is  accompanied  by  a  large  au- 
thorization to  translate  these  words  into 
a  series  of  effective  programs.  The  bill 
provides  for  a  $400  million  authorization 
for  inmiediate  research  with  Increases  of 
up  to  $1  billion  per  year. 

I  believe  that  Congress  must  take  the 
initiative  in  improving  the  health  of  our 
citizens.  Presidential  action  in  the  area 
of  health  has  led  to  a  series  of  cutbacks 
in  money  and  services — the  National 
Heart  Institute,  the  closing  of  Public 
Health  Service  hospitals,  vetoing  of  hos- 
pital construction  and  family  medicine 
programs.  Somehow  the  President  seems 
to  beheve  that  good  health  is  fiscally 
irresponsible. 

I  hold,  on  the  other  hand,  that  this 
Nation  can  ill  afford  not  to  spend  more 
money  for  health.  I  am,  therefore,  call- 
ing upon  this  Congress  to  take  strong 
and  immediate  action  so  that  the  chal- 
lenge of  this  dread  disease  will  be  met, 
and  our  citizens  wUl  be  the  victors. 


HOOVER  TURNS  SPOTLIGHT  ON  IN- 
DULGENT JUDGES 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 


or  Mxw  ji 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday.  February  4.  1971 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  was 
ever  a  doubt  in  anyone's  mind  that  a 
fair  portion  of  the  blame  associated  with 
the  Nation's  rising  incidence  of  serious 
crimes  in  the  past  few  years  may  be  dl- 
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iflcUy  attributed  to  Judges  and  parole 
boards,  that  doubt  should  be  dispelled 
by  the  recent  revelations  of  the  vener- 
able J.  Edgar  Hoover,  FBI  Director.  His 
critics,  of  course,  are  the  same  ones  who 
would  threaten  to  shoot  pohce  who  enter 
on  a  no-knock  warrant,  propagandize 
the  news  media  with  claims  of  police  bru- 
tality, and  literally  bend  over  backward 
to  advance  the  rights  of  individual  de- 
fendants who  have  thumbed  their  noses 
at  the  police  and  the  courts  while  vic- 
timizing the  society  that  plaintively  de- 
mands more  protection. 

In  the  current  issue  of  the  FBI  Bul- 
letin, Mr.  Hoover  documents  a  few  of 
the  more  blatant  cases  of  Judicial  soft- 
headedness  and,  as  a  result  of  an  FBI 
foUowup  survey  of  some  19,000  offenders 
who  were  released  in  1963.  reveals  a 
Bhocking  record  allowed  by  those  who  are 
entrusted  with  the  responsibility  of  ad- 
ministering the  Federal  criminal  justice 
system.  Enough  attention  has  been  di- 
verted to  the  faults  of  the  system  and 
Mr.  Hoover  is  to  be  conunended  for  put- 
ting the  serious  problems  of  criminal  Jus- 
tice into  a  more  proper  perspective  by 
focusing  on  the  personnel  who  operate 
that  system. 

Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  addressing  him- 
self to  this  point  in  his  Evening  Star 
column  of  January  30,  1971.  writes: 

HooTKB  Turns  Spotlight  on  Indi7I.oknt 

JU1X3XS 

Old  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  long  a  clay  pigeon  for 
professional  Ubertartans,  has  brouj^t  one  up 
from  the  floor  In  the  current  Issue  of  the 
FBI  Bulletin. 

Prom  the  flies  of  the  bureau  he  has  col- 
lected a  few  gaudy  examples  of  soft-headed- 
nesc  among  some  Judges  and  parole  boards 
which  help  explain  why  once-safe  cities  have 
become  Jungles  and  why  citizens  who  used 
to  stroU  the  streets  in  the  evenings  now 
barricade  themselves  In  their  homes. 

Most  disturbing,  we  now  have  on  the  bench 
tome  Judges  who  are  patently  hostile  to 
poUoe. 

One  such  character,  according  to  Hoover, 
not  long  ago  announced  that  he  would  hand 
out  a  light  sentence  to  any  defendant  clalm- 
mg  mistreatment  by  police.  The  Judge  In- 
lUtad  on  no  corroborating  evidence.  He  ap- 
peared perfectly  willing  to  damn  the  police 
b;  hearsay. 

One  young  thug,  previously  convicted  of 
car  theft,  assault  and  attempted  rape  of  a 
child,  was  captured  after  a  gun  battle  follow- 
ing an  attempted  jewelry  store  holdup.  Three 
policemen  were  injured. 

But  when  the  captive  complained  that  the 
police  had  roughed  him  up,  this  Judge  sen- 
tenced him  to  two  years  probation,  condi- 
tioned on  his  getting  treatment  for  drug  ad- 
diction. When  the  narcotics  institution  re- 
fused to  accept  him  on  the  grounds  that 
he  could  not  be  rehabilitated,  the  Judge  let 
him  go. 

This  same  Judge  gave  a  five  to  seven-year 
term  to  another  hoodlum  who  beat  a  75-ye»r- 
oid  woman  to  death  in  a  $5  street  robbery. 
The  Judge  explained  the  light  sentence  on 
the  grounds  that  If  the  woman  bad  been 
young  and  healthy  she  would  probably  have 
suryired  the  beating  and  that,  hence,  it  really 
wasn't  murder. 

A  man  eirrested  after  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  hijack  an  airliner  was  ruled  by  an- 
other Judge  as  Insane  at  the  time  of  the  at- 
tempt but  sane  for  the  trial.  The  court 
ordered  the  Jury  to  turn  him  loose. 

In  a  western  state  a  man  with  a  40-year 
criminal  record  was  sentenced  to  life  in  1059 
as  a  habitual  criminal.  Released  after  only 
eight  years,  he  was  picked  up  for  a  hit-»Dd- 
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run  accident  and  given  80  days.  Sh<»tly 
thereafter,  whUe  on  bond  for  a  new  armed 
robbery  charge,  he  Itllled  a  police  officer.  He 
was  flnaily  given  20  years — much  less  than 
his  1969  sentence. 

An  a{^>eals  court  In  an  eastern  city  freed 
an  alleged  burglar  because,  it  said,  the  lower 
court  had  erred  In  not  telling  the  defendant 
his  trial  oould  proceed  without  him.  The 
defendant,  who  had  been  convicted  20  times 
In  33  years,  had  ignored  two  summonses  to 
show  up  for  trial.  His  excuse  was  that  he  had 
been  depressed  and  gotten  drunk. 

A  6-foot  2  inch  185-poimd  youth,  guilty  of 
rape  at  gunjKJint.  attempted  rape,  robbery 
and  assaulting  arresting  officers,  was  re- 
manded to  Juvenile  court  because  he  was 
16 — aright  along  with  youngsters  who  break 
windows. 

The  FBI  has  foUowed  up  19,000  oflcnders 
released  from  the  federal  criminal  Justice 
system  In  the  year  1963.  Of  those  put  on 
probation,  57  percent  had  been  arrested  for 
new  crlmee  within  the  next  six  years;  of 
those  paroled.  63  percent.  Of  youths  under 
20  released  from  federaj  custody  in  1963.  74 
percent  had  been  rearrested  by  1969. 

Much  Is  being  said  these  days  about  the 
inadequacy  of  our  prisons.  They  surely  are. 
They  are  uf  ually  overcrowded,  outmoded,  ov- 
ergloomy.  understaffed,  lacking  adequate 
schooling  and  Job-tralnmg  and  short  on 
psychiatry  and  counseling. 

But  they  are  vastly  better.  In  generai, 
than  any  prisons  we  ever  had  In  the  past. 
And  if  life  is  less  secure  In  America  now  than 
it  was  when  we  had  worse  Jails  and  peniten- 
tiaries, if  Increasing  numt)ers  of  innocent 
citizens  are  prayed  upon  by  the  benflclarles 
of  a  generation  of  Juvenile  courts,  hair- 
trigger  parole  boards  and  maudlin  Judges, 
let's  not  overblame  the  prisons.  The  locked- 
up  prisoner  is  no  menace.  The  unrepentant 
released  prisoner  is. 

Says  Hoover; 

"In  today's  society  one  of  the  most  priv- 
ileged of  creatures  Is  the  repeating  offender, 
prematurely  released  time  and  again,  free  to 
abuse  parole,  probation  and  ball  privileges 
while  wrcaldng  havoc  upon  law-abiding  citi- 
zens 

"We  have  sunk  into  this  morass  through  a 
distortion  of  human  values.  We  have  forgot- 
ten history's  lesson  that  law.  order  and  Jxis- 
tlce  exist  only  when  personal  liberty  Is  bal- 
anced with  mdlvidual  responsibility,  that 
public  welfare  must  take  precedence  over 
private  privilege." 
Amen  I 


STATE  OF  UNION  MESSAGE:    CON- 
STRUCTIVE, PAR  REACHING 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4.  1971 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  in  his  excellent  state  of  the 
Union  message  presented  6  great  goals 
aimed  at  closing  the  gap  between  prom- 
ise and  performance  in  American  Gov- 
ernment. I  Include  the  following  con- 
structive analysis  and  comment  regard- 
ing the  President's  message  from  the  edi- 
torial opinion  page  of  the  Wichita  Eagle 
and  the  Beacon,  Wichita,  Kans.  It  is  a 
realistic  appraisal  deserving  of  attention 
by  Members  of  the  House.  The  editorial 
follows: 

State    of    Union    Message:     CoNsnttrcrrvE, 
Far  Reaching 

The  "experts"  are  busy  dissecting  the  Pres- 
ident's State  of  the  Union  message,  but  even 
the  most  critical  caimot  deny  that  this  was 
Richard  Nixon  at  his  best. 
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Speaking  to  Congress  and  the  nation  Fri- 
day night,  the  Preeldent  preeented  the  blue- 
print for  a  reorganiza-Uon  of  goveriunent  and 
a  reaUocation  of  federal  funds  and  prloriuee 
that  can  vastly  improve  the  operation  of  the 
governmental  process,  both  In  Washington 
and  in  every  state. 

President  Nixon,  halfway  through  his  first 
term  in  office,  obviously  is  hoping  to  make 
his  next  two  years  constructive  and  memora- 
ble ones  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
Neatly  outlined  and  explained  in  this  long 
text  are  the  plana  the  President  and  his  ad- 
visors have  carefully  buUt  over  the  past 
months.  They're  beautiful. 

In  addition  to  government  reorganization 
and  reallocation  of  funds.  Mr.  Nixon  pro- 
ix>ses  passage  of  more  than  35  pieces  of  leg- 
islation left  over  from  the  last  Congress,  In- 
cluding reform  of  the  welfare  system  by 
placing  an  Income  floor  beneath  every  fami- 
ly with  children;  achieving  "full  prosperity 
In  peacetime"  by  approving  an  "expansion- 
ary budget."  restoring  and  enhancing  the 
natural  environment  through  a  system  of 
"strong  initiatives"  which  he  did  not  fur- 
ther explain,  and  improve  America's  health 
care,  especially  for  the  poor,  by  pumping  In 
new  funds.  Increasing  the  number  of  doctors. 
Improving  delivery  of  health  services,  and 
encouraging  better  preventive  medicine.  In- 
cluded Is  a  $100  mUllon  campaign  to  find  a 
cure  for  cancer. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  executive  branch 
In  Washington  needs  real  reform  and  recog- 
zUtlon.  The  President  proposes  a  startling 
change — to  create  four  new  departments. 
One.  the  Department  of  Ekxinomlc  Develop- 
ment, would  combine  the  present  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  AgrlciUture,  Commerce  and 
Transportation.  The  others  would  be  De- 
partments of  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment, Hvunan  Resources  and  Natural 
Resources.  These  would  be  built  around,  re- 
spectively, the  present  Departments  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development;  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare;  and  Interior.  In 
doing  this  he  would  reduce  the  number  of 
cabinet  posts  from  12  to  eight. 

On  paper,  this  looks  promising.  The  work 
of  the  new  departments  coixld,  presumably, 
be  more  clearly  defined.  Now.  the  authority 
of  old  departments  sometimes  laps  over  that 
granted  newer  ones  like  HEW  and  HUD,  with 
resulting  confusion  and  In-flghtlng.  The 
proposed  new  departments  emphasize  the 
Increasing  Interest  In  upgrading  the  environ- 
ment and  enhancing  the  quality  of  life  for 
all  citizens. 

But  it  won't  be  easy.  Anyone  who  remem- 
bers the  bloodletting  when  the  old  military 
departments  were  combined  Into  the  big 
Department  of  Defense  will  concur.  In  our 
own  farm  belt,  there  will  l>e  many  farmers 
vehemently  opposed  to  losing  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  even  though  farming,  as  a 
major  business,  probably  should  be  consid- 
ered at  a  cabinet  level  along  with  other  facets 
of  the  economy. 

Another  major  part  of  the  President's  ad- 
dress concerned  revenue  sharing.  This  was 
a  promise  made  when  he  was  campaigning 
for  President,  and  he  now  is  ready  to  try  to 
keep  It. 

Here,  too,  he  makes  good  sense.  This  is 
progress.  It  would  reduce  the  flow  of  dol- 
lars into  Washington  bureaus,  and  let  the 
people  have  some  of  their  federal  tax  dollars 
back,  some  •le  billion,  without  strings,  to 
sp>end  on  ^ograois  at  home. 

This  is  another  change  that  won't  be  sim- 
ple, however.  Having,  our  tax  money  q>ent 
at  the  discretion  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, instead  of  federal  officials,  doesn't 
mean  that  the  real  interests  of  the  people 
will  be  served  automatically.  Local  gov- 
ermnents  have  often  been  blind  and  cal- 
lous about  real  local  needs,  preferring  to  dis- 
pense tax  money  according  to  a  century-old 
philosophy  Ignoring  human  needs  and  en- 
vironmental needs. 
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Barenue-sluuing  Is  going  to  put  a  gt«at«r 

Imidm  on  the  voter  back  home.  He's  going  to 
h*ve  to  know  what  good  city,  county  and 
state  government  is.  and  he's  going  to  have 
to  vote  Into  office  the  people  who  will  pro- 
vide good  local  and  L;,ate  government. 

Certainly,  In  his  six  goals,  the  President 
has  dealt  with  most  of  America's  most  press- 
ing domestic  problems — the  poor,  the  ecol- 
ogy, the  national  health,  the  return  of  the 
power  of  money  from  Washington  to  the  lo- 
cal level,  the  mushrooming  federal  bureauc- 
racy, and  a  return  to  pro«perlty  In  peace- 
time, which  as  he  said,  this  country  has  not 
enjoyed  since  1967. 

Moreover,  they  are  programs  that  will  be 
popular  for  the  most  part  with  the  voting 
public  If  not  In  every  case  with  official- 
dom, and  Mr.  Nixon  appears  In  conceiving 
the  program  to  have  virtually  assured  that 
whatever  becomes  of  the  proposals,  he  wUl 
emerge  strengthened  In  tba  presidential 
campaign. 

If  Congress  buys  most  of  the  program 
many  people  will  approve  of  the  various  new 
beneata.  If  it  doesn't,  there  will  be  lots  of 
campaign  ammunition  for  1073. 

He  mentioned  no  '->rlcetag  for  his  pack- 
age, but  It  Is  plain  that  It  wUl  be  large.  If 
we  can  shed  ourselves  of  a  significant  por- 
tion of  the  coat  of  the  Vietnam  operation, 
and  If  the  federal  reorganization  results  In 
any  Important  saving,  the  cost  may  not  b« 
btirdensome.  and  certainly  what  the  pro- 
grams wUl  be  buying  will  benefit  Americans 
far  more  than  many  federal  expenditures  of 
the  past  have  done 


STATE  OP  THE  JXJDICIARY 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  McCULLOCH 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  4.  1971 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
9l8t  Congress.  I  introduced  legislation 
along  with  my  collea8:ue  from  Illinois, 
Mr.  McClory.  requesting  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  address 
a  joint  session  of  Congress  on  the  state 
cf  the  judiciary.  Today.  1  would  like  to 
have  reintroduced  the  same  legislation 
for  consideration  by  the  92d  Congress. 

Members  of  Congress  are  well  aware  of 
the  criticism  and  controversy  that  sur- 
round the  courts  of  our  country.  We  have 
all  heard  or  said  the  truism  that  "justice 
delayed  is  justice  denied,"  but  delay  and 
congestion  in  our  Federal  courts  continue 
to  grow. 

Delay  and  backlog  have  most  undesir- 
able effects;  witnesses  give  up  in  fnistra- 
tion  after  numerous  cancelled  court  ap- 
pearances; jurors  despair  waiting  end- 
less hours  only  to  go  home  without  hav- 
ing fulfUled  their  civic  duty;  litigants 
often  give  up  in  frxistration  or  settle  for 
less  because  they  cannot  wait  for  the 
court  to  act.  Too  often,  congestion  and 
delay  become  excuses  for  inaction  rather 
than  focal  points  for  reform.  It  Is  the 
duty  of  Congiess  not  only  to  improve  auid 
expedite  Federal  justice,  but  also  initiate 
iimovative  procedures  to  aissist  the  courts 
in  handling  their  problems.  Our  overall 
purpose  must  be  to  quicken  the  pace  of 
justice  without  impairing  the  quality  of 
Judicial  output. 

For  these  reasons  I  Introduced  legis- 
lation requiring  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  from  time  to  time,  to  pre- 
sent to  the  Congress  and  the  oountiy  a 
realistic  appraisal  of   the  ."t&te  of  the 
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judiciary.  This.  I  believe,  would  spotlight 
current  and  long-range  problems  and 
motivate  the  Congress  to  effective  action. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  time  has 
arrived  when  the  problems  of  our  judicial 
system  should  be  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  country  by  our  highest 
ranking  judicial  official.  Such  an  address 
would  be  a  dignified  approach  from  the 
head  of  one  of  the  coordinate  branches 
of  the  Government  to  the  branch  respon- 
sible for  its  legislation  and  appropria- 
tions. 

The  intent  and  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  not  to  demand  that  the  Chief 
Justice  appear  before  the  joint  session 
of  Congress  annuaUy.  but  rather  require 
the  head  of  our  judicial  branch  of  Oov- 
emment.  with  all  the  prestige  tmd  wis- 
dom of  that  ofQce.  to  address  Congress 
and  the  Nation,  at  his  discretion,  on  the 
needs  and  problems  of  our  courts.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  such  information  is 
of  paramount  importance  and  should 
come  from  the  highest  level. 

I  see  no  constitutional  problem  with 
the  separation  of  powers  between  the 
legislative  and  judicial  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment. On  the  contrary,  article  m  of 
the  Constitution  confers  on  Congress  the 
authority  to  "ordain  and  establish"  the 
lower  Federal  courts  and  each  year  the 
Appropriation  Committees  of  Congress 
consider  legislation  to  fund  all  the  Fed- 
eral courts.  On  June  2.  1970,  our  Presi- 
dent signed  into  law  legislation  creating 
61  new  judgeships.  On  January  5.  1971, 
our  President  signed  into  law  legislation, 
which  I  introduced,  along  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  that  would  establish 
throughout  our  Federal  judiciary  a  sys- 
tem of  court  executives  to  assist  our 
Judges  with  their  nonjudicial  responsibil- 
ities. 

The  Congress  has  created,  by  statute, 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  '28  U.S.C.  331)  wherein  we  re- 
quire the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  to  siunmon  annually  certain  lower 
court  judges  to  a  conference.  In  this  same 
law  we  require  the  Chief  Justice  to  sub- 
mit to  Congress  an  annual  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Judicial  conference 
and  its  recommendations  for  legislation. 
No  one  has  suggested  that  this  section  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  in  violation  of 
the  separation  of  power  doctrine.  In- 
deed, anyone  familiar  with  the  function 
of  this  particular  body  realizes  its  impor- 
tance to  the  Congress  and  to  the  effective 
operation  of  our  judicial  system.  My  bill 
would  not,  in  any  way,  change  what  is 
presently  being  done  under  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  section  311.  It  would 
merely  require  the  Chief  Justice,  from 
time  to  time,  at  his  discretion,  to  address 
a  joint  se^on  of  Congress. 
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ducing  legislation  which  would  require 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
to  address  a  joint  session  of  Congress 
from  time  to  time  on  the  state  of  the 
judiciary. 

Together  with  the  vast  majority  of  my 
colleagues  in  this  great  body.  I  feel  a 
sense  of  urgency  with  respect  to  the 
problems  facing  the  judicial  machinery 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Congress 
can  net  ignore  these  problems  insofar  as 
it  possesses  the  authority  to  deal  with 
them  under  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  past  30  years 
we  have  seen  the  jurisdiction  of  our  Fed- 
eral courts  greatly  expanded  through 
legislation  and  through  Federal  court  de- 
cisions. Now  we  hear  of  congestion,  frus- 
tration and  confusion  in  the  halls  of 
justice  accompsmied  by  a  drastic  in- 
crease in  the  national  crime  rate.  As  the 
present  Chief  Justice  pointed  out  to  the 
American  Bar  Association  in  August  of 
1970,  our  present  judicial  system  is 
"cracker-barrel  justice  in  a  supermarket 
world. " 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  expect  to  receive 
constructive  suggestions  from  the  Chief 
Justice,  and  I  believe  sincerely  that  they 
should  be  given  to  the  Congress  firsthand, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  prompt  and  care- 
ful consideration  by  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  of  this  proposal  which  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  Mr.  McCulloch, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  and  I  have  introduced  to- 
day. Thereafter,  I  hope  that  the  commit- 
tee and  this  House  will  express  their 
overwhelming  approval. 


STATE  OP  THE  oUDICIARY 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  tu-iNOis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  4.   1971 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  to  Join  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Ohio,  Mr.  McCttlloch,  In  reintro- 


MAKING  THE  "DUST  BOWL  '  BLOOM 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF   CAUrORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  4.  1971 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Congress  has  long  been  aware 
of  the  wide  range  of  benefits  of  irrigation 
projects  and  has  authorized  many  of 
them  throughout  the  country  through 
programs  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  But  a  recent  article 
of  Universal  Science  News  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Los  Angeles  Herald-Exami- 
ner on  January  10  particularly  intrigued 
me  when  it  suggested  that  irrigation  has 
so  changed  the  weather  in  the  Central 
United  States  that  the  conditions  which 
brought  about  the  terrible  dust  bowl  of 
the  thirties  will  not  happen  again.  We 
can  easily  recognize  the  many  tangible 
rewards  of  these  projects  to  the  local 
economy  and  social  life,  but  we  have 
long  failed  to  Include  In  our  evaluation 
many  results  which  improve  the  life  of 
our  people.  If  the  theory  suggested  by  Mr. 
Lothar  Joos  of  the  Environmental  Data 
Service  proves  to  be  true,  then  the  bene- 
fits of  these  projects  may  have  a  value 
beyond  calculation.  The  article  follows: 
Making   the     "Dttst    Bowl"    Bloom 

TTNIVCaSAI.   SCTTNCl   NtWS    ISTt 

KANBAa  Cttt,  Mo.— Man  is  changing  the 
weather  In  the  central  U.S.,  and  because  of 
what  he  has  done  Oust  Bowl  states  wlU  never 
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b,  threatened  by  drought  again,  according  to 

weather  Bureau  researcher  here. 

Lothar  Joos.  regional  cUmatologlst  with 
the  Environmental  Data  Service,  says  statls- 
tTca  show  that  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Kansas, 
Colorado  and  Nebraska  are  experiencing 
m»n.made  climatic  changes  responsible  for 
increase  in  ralnfaU  since  1965.  This  In- 
^eaee  he  believes,  precludes  the  recurrence 
of  the  devastating  droughts  of  the  middle 
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Joos  theorizes  that  the  Increased  ralnfaU 
la  due  to  Irrigation.  Water  covering  over  11 
mlUlon  acres  In  those  five  states  increases 
Uje  amount  of  water  vapor  that  enters  the 
aunosphere.  he  maintains.  This  vapor  con- 
tains heat  energy  which  Initiates  rainstorms, 
or  adds  power  to  those  already   forming. 

Were  uncoverlne  Increasing  statistical 
evidence  that  man  actuaUy  Is  affecting  the 
weather, "  Joos  says.  "But  a  15-year  wet  spell 
doegn't  seem  to  be  long  enough  to  convince 
niost  meteorologists.  What  I  wonder  Is  how 
long  a  spell  it  has  to  be  before  others  will 
admit  climatic  change  is  taking  place." 

A  candid,  affable  fellow,  the  cUmatologlst 
began  studying  the  Dust  Bowl  when  he  was 
tStnsferred  to  Kansas  City  three  years  ago.  As 
a  young  man,  he  remembered  the  devastat- 
ing days  when  a  three-year  drought  turned 
fertile  top  soU  Into  huge  black  clouds  of 
powder. 

To  resldenu  of  the  drought  area,  this 
meant  enduring  sunless  days  when  dust  re- 
duced visibility  to  zero,  all  traffic  halted,  the 
Red  Cross  recruited  volunteers  to  make  cot- 
ton face  masks,  and  what  physicians  called 
"dust  pneumonia"  was  rampant. 

"1  lived  In  Wisconsin  then,"  Joos  recalls. 
"The  dust  was  so  fine  and  remained  airborne 
ror  so  long  It  blew  into  our  homes  500  or 
more  miles  away." 

By  the  end  of  the  drought,  nearly  100  mil- 
lion acres  of  farmland  had  been  denuded  by 
dally  20  to  30-mlle-an-hour  winds. 

When  Joos  moved  to  Kansas  City  he  de- 
cided to  take  a  car  trip  through  the  Dust 
Bowl  to  refresh  his  memory  of  those  mlser- 
sblc  years.  He  was  surprised  to  And  It  had 
become  one  of  the  nation's  largest  garden 
and  agricultural  areas. 

■I  was  genuinely  puzzled,"  he  says.  "I  was 
expecting  to  see  mUes  of  dust  and  sand  and 
all  I  saw  were  large  fields  of  crops." 

To  explain  the  change,  Joos  began  collect- 
ing data  on  the  area. 

He  concludes  that  new  agricultural  prac- 
tices, innovations  In  machinery  and  new  till- 
ing methods  have  played  a  part  In  the  come- 
back of  the  Dust  Bowl.  But  something  eise 
changed  too.  Joos  discovered  that  the  aver- 
age rainfall  of  the  area — 20  Inches  a  year — 
has  Increased  10  to  40  per  cent  since  1955. 

Joos  also  found  that  the  precipitation  in- 
creases were  most  prominent  during  June 
and  July — usually  the  driest  months  and 
therefore  the  time  of  highest  irrigation  ac- 
Uvlty. 

There  were  local  exceptions  to  the  Increase 
In  rainfall.  Rather  severe  drought  conditions 
prevailed,  especially  In  Texas,  during  the  late 
50b  and  early  60s,  but  Joos  says  this  period 
was  by  no  means  comparable  to  the  Dust 
Bowl  days. 

Since  World  War  II,  the  total  acreage 
under  Irrigation  In  the  area  has  Increased 
tea  fold,  to  11.4  million  acres,  Joos  estimates. 
When  land  is  Irrigated,  the  surface  tempera- 
ture drops.  In  this  case,  a  drop  of  12  degrees 
C.  produced  heavier  air  and  reduced  surface 
wind  speeds,  the  climate  researcher  believes, 
"My  tlieory  only  holds  true  during  light 
wind  periods."  he  adds. 

In  addition,  irrigation  darkens  soil,  thus 
Increasing  Its  ability  to  soak  up  sunlight. 
Joos  calculated  that  there  Is  a  15  per  cent 
Increase  in  the  amount  of  solar  energy  ab- 
sorbed by  wet  versiis  dry  ground,  and  this 
additional  energy  goes  into  evaporation  of 
the  Irrigation  water.  The  more  water  avail- 
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able,  the  quicker  soil  and  crops  release  water 
vapor  Into  the  atmosphere. 

Each  grain  of  water  vapor  carries  with  It 
580  calories  of  heat  energy.  Joos  says.  This 
heat  Is  released  when  the  vapor  rises  to 
higher,  cooler  layers  of  the  atmosphere  and 
condenses  into  rain  or  snow.  Release  of  the 
heat  Increases  the  instability  of  the  atmos- 
phere and  promotes  rain.  Joos  emphasizes 
that  It  Is  the  energy  released  from  the  water 
vapor,  not  the  water  vapor  Itself,  that  can 
either  Initiate  a  thunderstorm  or  add  vigor 
to  those  storms  already  forming. 
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intent  of  the  investigation  is  not  to 
"witch  hunt"  or  to  seek  some  scapegoat 
at  which  to  point  the  finger  of  blame. 
Rather,  it  is  my  belief  that  the  study 
should  dismantle  the  problem  piece  by 
piece  and  recommend  appropriate  leg- 
islation which  wEl  protect  the  power 
consumer's  interest,  assure  an  ample  and 
dependable  supply  of  power  and  provide 
incentive  to  the  power  Industry  to  meet 
our  Nation's  growing  power  needs. 


ENERGY  SHORTAGE  BRINGS 
POWER  CUTBACKS 


COPE     TOPS 


CAMPAIGN 
LIST 


DONORS' 


HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

OF   TENNKSSEX 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  4.  1971 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  current  cold  snap  has 
brought  a  measurable  curtailment  in 
available  power  in  the  Washington,  D.C. 
and  New  York  City  areas. 

The  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.  Tues- 
day reduced  by  5  percent  its  power  avail- 
able to  customers  here  while  New  York 
City  suffered  a  similar  cutback  for  the 
second  day. 

The  action  comes  as  no  surprise.  It 
has  long  been  predicted  that  an  extended 
period  of  cold  this  winter  would  bring 
these  brownouts. 

The  reasons  given  for  the  shortages 
are  several. 

Pepco  says  power  is  short  because  of  a 
combination  of  planned  and  implarmed 
shutdowns,  coupled  with  increased  use 
of  electricity  brought  on  by  the  cold. 

According  to  press  reports,  a  spokes- 
man for  Pepco  said  the  situation  Is  not 
unique  to  this  area.  Mr.  N.  Eugene  Otto 
is  quoted  as  saying — 

The  same  conditions  exist  up  and  down 
the  coast  In  the  Northeast.  This  Is  nothing 
new. 

Unfortunately  it  is  not  new. 

Unfortunately  it  is  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception  and  nothing  very  much  is 
being  done  to  alleviate  the  threat  of  con- 
tinued brownouts  or  blackouts  in  the 
future. 

Tuesday's  curtailment  of  power  in  New 
York  City  was  tne  sixth  voltage  cutback 
there  in  the  past  16  days. 

The  press  and  media  also  have  reported 
very  discouraging  news  concerning  nego- 
tiations between  international  oil  com- 
panies and  the  Persian  Gulf  producing 
states.  Discussions  on  a  new  agreement 
have  apparently  broken  down  which 
could  ^ell  profound  adversity  for  West- 
ern oil  supplies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem  of  energy 
sources  and  resources  in  this  Nation  con- 
tinues, to  grow.  Today's  occasional  power 
shortages  are  going  to  become  tomor- 
row's commonplace  occurrences  unless 
something  is  done  to  untangle  this  mess 
and  launch  some  rational  policy  in  re- 
gard to  the  production  and  constimp- 
tion  of  power  in  America. 

For  this  reason  I  have  introduced 
House  Resolution  155  to  establish  a  Se- 
lect House  Committee  to  study  the  en- 
ergy resources  of  the  United  States.  The 


HON.  JOHN  KYL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  4,  1971 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  and 
read  a  lot  of  nonsense  about  the  rich 
Republicans  and  the  f>oor  Democrats  and 
how  we  outspend  them  3  to  1  or  5  to  1 
or  10  to  1  in  election  campaigns. 

Even  though  this  is  nonsense,  it  is  hard 
to  cut  through  the  myth  and  get  the 
point  across.  One  reason  is  that  the 
Democrats  use  as  a  poverty  front  a  bank- 
rupt national  committee,  while  funneling 
money  and  other  aid  to  candidates 
through  organized  labor's  COPE  organi- 
zations, through  special  fundralsing  and 
dispensing  operations  like  the  McGovem 
committee,  like  the  Committee  for  an 
Elective  Congress,  and  like  SANE  and 
other  leftwing  groups  that  claim  to 
represent  the  peace  fronts,  the  ecology, 
and  whatever  else  they  may  think  up. 

The  Associated  Press'  James  Polk  dis- 
closed at  least  the  tip  of  the  Democrat's 
financial  iceberg  in  the  attached  story  in 
the  Washington  Sunday  Star  of  January 
17. 

The  article  follows : 
Pkacx  Gbottp  Is  Close  Second:    COPE  Tops 
Campaign  Donors'  List 
(By  James  R.  Polk) 
Unions,  peace  groups,  doctors,  businessmen 
and  dairy  farmers  top  a  list  of  special  in- 
terest groups  that  poured  $7  million  Into  the 
1970  j>olltlcal  races — mostly  to  Democrats. 

The  biggest  of  the  spenders  was  the  AFL- 
CIO's  Committee  on  Political  Education, 
which  put  nearly  til  million  Into  the  cam- 
paigns. 

Close  behind  among  organizations  filing 
with  Congress  was  a  new  peace  g^roup,  the 
1970  Campaign  Fund,  organized  by  Sen. 
George  McOovern,  D — SX).,  to  help  liberal 
colleagues  in  Senate  fights. 

Year-end  statements  show  that  Democrats 
bulwarked  by  money  from  labor  unions  and 
anti-war  funds  ran  up  a  3-to-l  edge  in  con- 
tributions from  the  blg-spendlng  groups. 

This  advantage  for  the  Democrats  offset 
the  GOP  bulge  in  traditional  national  party 
spending.  The  Republican  national  campaign 
committees  for  Senate  and  House  races  out- 
spent  their  Democratic  counterparts  $4  mil- 
lion to  $1  million  last  fall. 

State  party  organizations  are  not  required 
to  report  their  spending  to  Congress. 

CompUed  from  the  campaign  spending  re- 
ports   that    national    political    committees 
must  file  with  the  clerk  of  the  House,  the  top 
10  special  Interest  groups  for  1970  include: 
1.  COPE — $967,328. 

COPEs  largest  outlay.  $31,622,  went  Into 
the  r«-«l«ctlon  race  of  Sen.  Harrison  A.  WU- 
Itams,    D-N.J.    When    Congress    comea    back 
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thli  weak.  WUliams  win  UXo  over  as  oliAir- 
m»a  of  tb«  Senate  L»bar  Committee. 

2.  1970   CampaJgn   Puod — $863,244. 
UcOovems'  aew  peace  fund  was  so  auo- 

caatful  in  lu  etxv,  year  tluu  It  put  more 
mooey  Into  Democratic  Senate  races  tban 
the  party's  own  Senate  cainpal^n  organiza- 
tion could  raise. 

CaSDITS   FOR    1973 

More  tb*n  h»lS  the  fiaa<1M^^f*»  backed  by 
tbe  fund  won,  wblcb  may  mean  1973  politi- 
cal IOC's  for  dJtrUiorse  presidential  bopeftU 
McOovern.  Tbe  fund's  ""*'"  contributions 
Included  $70,000  for  new  Sen.  John  V.  Tun- 
ney,  D-CaUf.,  and  156,000  eacb  for  Sen. 
Prank  E.  Moes,  O-Utah.  and  defeated  Sen. 
Albert  Gore.  D-Tenn. 

3.  Macblnlsts — $723,010. 

Tbe  MachUUBts  Non-Partlsan  League  put 
$404,000  Into  political  races  tbroiigb  Its  gen- 
eral fund  and  spent  another  $319,000  out  of 
Its  educational  fund.  The  main  donations 
went  to  Democratic  Senate  candidates  In- 
cluding Tunney,  Williams,  and  Gore. 

4.  National  Committee  for  an  BllecUve 
Congresa— $695 ,50 1 . 

Tunney.  at  $33,000,  also  topped  the  list  of 
candidates  helped  by  the  NCBC,  a  liberal 
fund  which  gave  heavily  to  19  Democratic 
Senate  races.  Its  candidates  won  11  racee. 

6.  American    Medical— $693,412. 

The  American  Medical  PollUcal  Action 
Committee,  a  doctors'  fund,  channeled  Its 
q>ending  through  state  afflliatea  and  kept 
secret  the  names  of  the  candidates  who  got 
the  money.  Moct  of  them  apparently  were 
Republicans.  The  biggest  sums  went  to  Cali- 
fornia and  Inrtlana. 

a.  Business-Industry — $639,166. 

01T8H00T  OF  NAM 

The  Business-Industry  Political  Action 
Committee,  an  oSahoot  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers,  backed  Repub- 
licans In  16  Senate  races  but  aUo  shelled  out 
money  for  conservative  Democrat  Lloyd 
Bentsen  In  Texas  and  independent  Sen.  Bar- 
ry F.  Byrd  of  Virginia.  The  businessmen 
broke  even  on  their  Senate  investments, 
with  winners  In  9  of  18  contests. 

7.  Seafarers— $433,649. 

Despite  a  federal  indictment  for  Illegal 
campaign  contributions  In  the  1968  race, 
the  Seafarers  PoUtlcal  AcUvlty  Donation 
Committee  found  congressmen  still  accept- 
ing its  money. 

The  Seafarers  group  gave  to  109  House 
races,  and  backed  winners — usually  Incum- 
bents— In  roughly  100  of  them. 

Included  was  $3,000  for  Rep.  Edward  A. 
OamatE,  D-Md.,  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  Committee,  who  was  un- 
opposed for  re-election.  Garnatz'  committee 
oversees  the  government  subsidies  which  pay 
a  large  portion  of  seamen's  wages. 

8.  Conservative  Victory  Fund — $376,630. 
The  total  spent  by  the  conservative  group 

Isnt  known  yet  because  Its  treasurer,  Lam- 
mot  Copeland  Jr.,  the  DuPont  heir  who  re- 
cently flled  in  bankruptcy  court,  has  not 
filed  the  year-end  report  reqiilred  by  law 
But,  tn  spending  through  October,  the  Senate 
loeera  backed  by  the  fund  outnumbered  the 
winners,  3  to  1. 

9.  MUk  Producers — $368,861. 

The  Trust  for  Agricultural  Political  Edu- 
cation, a  new  fund  financed  by  milk  pro- 
ducers, is  one  of  the  few  large  groups  making 
geniiine  bipartisan  donations — sometimes  to 
two  candidates  in  the  same  race.  "We  hope 
to  have  a  friend  no  matter  which  one  is  up 
there  in  Washington."  said  a  milk  ofllclal. 

Ita  donations  included  $5,000  (or  the  un- 
oppoeed  chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  W  R.  Poage,  D-Tex. 

10.  Steelworkers — $307,401. 

The  United  Steelworker*  ©f  America  Volun- 
tary Political  Action  Fund  choee  Democrats 
in  every  Senate  race  It  enteced.  The  top  out- 
lay of  $18,000  went  to  Howard  Metsenbaum, 
a  cIOM  loser  In  Ohio. 
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THE  COYNE  ELECTRICAL  SCHOOL 


February  .4,  1971 


HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

or  ICAaSACHTTBRTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4,  1971 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  woul  1  like  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  a  letter  which 
I  have  received  from  one  of  my  con- 
stituents regarding  the  Coyne  Electrical 
School  in  Boston,  Mass.  The  Coyne 
School  L.  a  private  trade  school  which 
has  made  significant  contributions  in  the 
field  of  vocational  education  as  detailed 
in  the  letter  from  Mr.  Francis  J.  Hickey, 
Jr. 

The  letter  follows: 

Jan.  24.  1971. 

Dear  RxpaxsENTATTVX  MacdonaU):  I  am 
grateful  for  your  commending  me  on  my 
work  In  vocational  education  In  your  lette- 
of  December  nth.  I  am  proud  of  the  ac- 
knowledgement. The  satisfaction  stemming 
from  my  position  as  guidance  counselor  is,  I 
would  Imagine,  the  same  type  of  fee''ng  you. 
Representative  Macdonald,  experience  In 
your  line  of  endeavor 

As  an  avid  reader  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, the  articles,  speeches,  etc.  never  fall  13 
captivate  my  attention.  Every  year  Inter- 
mittently attention  is  focused  on  some  very 
worth whUe  theme  such  as  education.  Spe- 
cifically, what  always  interests  me  is  the  sup- 
port, moral  and  financial,  for  vocational  edu- 
cation because  there  Is  a  prediction  now  for 
the  dire  need  of  technicians  there  will  be. 
Judging  from  the  need  there  Is  today  for 
them. 

For  three  quarters  of  a  century  Coyne 
Electrical  School  tradltlonaUy  has  taught 
and  practically  trained  men  exclusively  for 
the  constantly  growing  electrical  industries 
and  professional  engineers.  Just  as  enthused 
and  confident  as  I  am  about  the  great  f  ut'ore 
for  the  man  with  an  electrical  skill  Is  the 
entire  Instructional  staff  and  student  body 
as  Is  evident  In  these  men  who  will  spare  no 
effort — on  the  part  of  the  instructional  staff 
to  impart  their  knowledge,  as  on  the  part 
of  the  students  who  are  eager  to  take  ad- 
vEuitage  of  the  low  instructor-student  ratio. 

The  Coyne  Electrical  School  as  established 
In  1896  by  James  Coyne,  widely  known  en- 
gineer. Mr.  Coyne  attained  world-wide  fame 
as  an  engineer  and  educator.  His  firm  beliefs 
then,  still  followed  today,  that  only  by  prac- 
tical methods  of  teaching  can  the  graduates 
enter  into  tbe  employment  markets  qualified 
to  assume  responsible  occupations  have  stood 
the  test  for  three  quarters  of  a  century.  This 
Is  fractually  attested  to  by  the  thousands 
of  Coyne  graduates  In  skilled  substantially 
paying  poaltlons  with  security  and  an  op- 
portunity to  grow.  Many  are  in  a  business 
or  professional  firm  of  their  own. 

While  training  at  Coyne  Electrical  School 
takes  In  both  theory  and  practice,  our  meth- 
ods are  quite  different  from  the  ordinary 
school  where  electricity  is  merely  Included  as 
part  of  a  technical  course 

At  Ooyne  Electrical  School  we  teach  elec- 
tricity, layout,  design.  pUnnlng  and  eetlmat- 
Ing  exclusively.  No  other  unrelated  subjects 
that  have  no  direct  bearing,  take  up  time  for 
taemework.  claaaroom.  and  examinations  are 
given. 

Conoentrated  Instruction  on  the  basis  of 
a  full  week  in  class  followed  by  a  full  Veek 
in  Shop  gives  the  student  a  better  under- 
standing than  a  system  of  classroom  periods 
of  one  hour  each  and  moving  from  one  sub- 
ject to  another 

The  courae  offered  at  Ooyne  Electrical 
Scbool  U  intandMt  for  beginners  without 
special  regard  for  prior  educational  programs 


It  also  Is  taken  by  men  engaged  In  some 
phase  of  the  electrical  or  industrial  areas 
where  additional  training  is  easentlal  to  the 
broadening  of  their  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence 

As  a  consequence,  motivation — a  definite 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  prospective  student 
to  enter  into  the  phenomenal  growth  of  elec- 
trical energy  In  America — is  vitally  Important. 

The  applicant  aho\ild  be  inspired,  eager, 
confident  to  enter  Into  the  many  branches 
of  the  electrical  Industry  from  the  electrician 
to  the  major  utility  because  electric  power 
and  electronic  devices  constitute  the  heart 
and  life  line  of  any  Industrial  plant,  com- 
mercial building,  automation,  and  the  econ- 
omy of  our  nation. 

Opportunities  are  galore  with  new  ones 
arriving  constantly — in  public  construction, 
automation,  computers,  modem  lighting,  all 
phases  of  industrial  electronic  applications, 
shopping  centers,  school  expansion,  efflolent 
all  electric  living,  all  electric  heating  for 
homes,  industry,  schools,  commercial  build- 
ings, etc. 

With  pride  we  point  to  the  achievement 
of  one  of  our  own  graduates,  Milton  Elsen- 
hauer,  Coyne  1962,  who  directed  a  16-man 
team  working  on  audio  configuration  for  the 
Apollo  1 1  moon  shot, 

Coyne  Electrical  School  since  Its  date  of 
establishment  has  aggressively  and  closely 
worked  with  the  employment  market  and 
Industry  and  has  over  the  years  maintained 
an  enviable  record  of  placement.  A  special 
catalogue  Is  available  on  request. 

Employer  Interviews  are  made  at  the 
school  and  because  of  Coyne  practical  train- 
ing It  Is  not  difficult  for  the  prospective  em- 
ployer to  evaluate  the  studeuts'  qualities. 

I  wish  you.  Representative  Macdonald, 
every  good  measure  of  success  In  the  ninety- 
second  Congreslonal  session.  I  hope  that  this 
will  be  another  banner  year  for  you  In  en- 
hancing the  cause  of  education,  particularly 
for  the  sklll-mlnded  students,  who  very 
much  desire  to  further  their  education  after 
high  school. 

Sincerely, 

Phancis  J.  HicKXT,  Jr., 

Med  ford,  Mass. 


SOUTH  FLORIDA  EDITOR  PRAISES 
MEXICAN  PRESIDENT 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

OP    FLOaiOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  4,  1971 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  editorial  from  Diario  as  Americas  was 
recently  brought  to  my  attention,  which  I 
feel  points  out  the  route  Latin  govern- 
ments should  consider  following  in  the 
years  ahead  if  we  are  to  Jointly  strength- 
en our  hemisphere  against  the  ever-in- 
creasing danger  of  international  com- 
munism. 

Mr.  Horaclo  Aguirre.  who  has  been  edi- 
tor of  this  outstanding  Spanish-Ameri- 
can dally  since  1953,  points  out  In  this 
current  editorial  that  Mexico's  new  Pres- 
ident Lie.  Luis  Echeverrla  has  empha- 
sized the  necessity  of  strengthening  the 
functions  of  democracy  as  a  way  to  con- 
front totalitarianism  and  dictatorBhlpe 
of  every  kind  in  the  Americas. 

The  Aguirre  brothers,  Horaclo  and 
Francisco,  have  long  been  proponents  of 
a  free  press  and  free  governments  for 
their  LaUn  brethren  and  this  editorial, 
which  follows,  depicts  the  continuous 
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cryxBBide  Diario  Las  Americas  espoiBes  to 
keep  our  hemisphere  free  of  Communist 
domlnAtlon. 

Diario  Las  Americas,  is  published  in 
south  Florida,  and  has  been  for  years  a 
key  spokesman  for  democracy.  It  is  well 
recognized  as  a  spokesman  for  free  gov- 
ernment, and  is  circulated  widely 
throughout  the  Americas. 

With  the  advent  of  the  pro-Communist 
President  in  Chile  and  Fidel  Castro  in 
Cuba,  there  is  no  doubt  that  more  and 
more  effort  must  be  placed  on  supporting 
the  true  advocates  of  democracy. 

I  compliment  the  Aguirre  brothers  on 
their  stands  to  strengthen  the  true  demo- 
oratic  governments  and  hope  that  their 
works  on  behalf  of  President  Lie.  Luis 
Echeverria  will  be  heeded  throughout  the 
Americas.  Viva.  Mexico  and  may  she  be 
the  model  for  free  government  we  can  all 
be  proud  of  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Aguirre's  edi- 
torial: 

Luis   Echevzrria    anb    thx   DxrEMSx   of 
Democracy  in  the  Ameeicas 

Mexico's  President  elect.  Lie.  Luis  Echever- 
ria, who  starting  on  December  1st  of  this 
year  will  discharge  the  high  office  of  Mexican 
Chief  of  State  for  six  years,  has  emphasized, 
in  statements  made  In  Washington  after  his 
meeting  with  President  NUon,  the  necessity 
of  strengthening  the  functioning  of  democ- 
racy as  a  way  to  confront  totalitarianism  and 
tllcUtorshlps  of  every  kind. 

lie.  Echeverrla  was  categorical  when  he 
referred  to  representative  democracy.  He 
probably  wanted  to  avoid  confusions  regard- 
ing what  some  dictators  do  in  the  Americas 
in  the  sense  of  filling  up  any  public  square 
and  claiming  that  with  a  few  yells,  democ- 
racy has  Just  expressed  Itself  there  In  favor 
of  this  or  that  thesis.  President  elect  Eche- 
verria advocated  for  the  strengthening  of  the 
democratic  Institutions  with  representative 
elections  and  with  the  three  classical  pow- 
ers: the  Executive,  the  Legislative  and  the 
Judicial,  and  he  also  mentioned  freedom  of 
the  press,  as  conditions  for  the  existence  of  a 
democratic  regime. 

Therefore,  within  this  Ideological  concep- 
tion of  President  elect  Echeverrla,  there  Is  no 
rt»m  for  Fidel  Castro's  communist  dictator- 
ship nor  for  any  other  dictatorship  that  vio- 
lates democracy  and  human  dignity. 

Let  us  hope  that  throughout  the  Americas 
there  Is  a  renovation  and  reiteration  of  the 
desire  to  strengthen  the  democratic  Institu- 
tions, BO  endangered  now,  especially  by  Inter- 
national communism.  Without  It  being  pos- 
sible to  say  absolutely  that  the  prevalence  of 
democracy  closes  the  doors  to  communist 
aggression  and  subversion,  because  experi- 
ence shows  that  this  is  not  so,  It  is  clear  that 
the  functioning  of  the  democratic  system 
encourages  the  people  to  defend  It.  Further- 
more, with  the  functioning  of  democracy  are 
elmlnated  the  Justified  popular  reactions 
against  arbitrary  political  regimes  and,  above 
all.  of  prolonged  duration  through  the  dis- 
credit re-elections. 

The  absence  of  democratic  methods  In  the 
govenunent  creates  conditions  of  civic  rebel - 
llouaaeas  that  nowadays  are  cleverly  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  communists  to  Infiltrate 
in  the  movements  of  a  republican  Inspira- 
tion. That  Is  why  one  of  the  ways  to  fight 
against  communism  Is  by  strengthening  de- 
inocracy  In  the  Americas. 

From  the  Mexican  presidency,  through  the 
international  Influence  that  that  nation 
might  exert,  Lie.  Echeverrla  can  contribute 
to  strengthen  the  functioning  of  represent- 
ative democracy  In  the  Americas  as  a  way  of 
defending  the  liberty  and  dignity  of  oiu 
peoples. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


FADING  MYTHS 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  cAuroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4,  1971 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  I  have  pointed  out  some  of  the  fables 
and  myths  that  have  surrounded  the  F- 
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m  program.  "Accident  prone"  is  e  fa- 
vorite stated  with  a  frequency  that  is 
matched  only  by  its  inaccuracy.  Myths 
do  persist,  but  hopefully,  for  the  good  of 
the  country,  they  are  not  immortal.  To 
hapten  the  demise  of  this  particular  oi^, 
I  insert  in  the  Record  the  safety  record 
of  the  F-ill  at  70,000  flying  hours  as  it 
compares  to  those  of  our  other  modem 
fighter  bomber  type  aircraft: 


COMPARISON  OF  ACCIDENTS  AT  70,000  FUGHT  HOURS 


F-lOO 

F-104 

F-102 

F-101 

F-105 

F48 

F-UK 

F-m 

Maior  accidents 

Destroyed  aircraft  

65 

30 

55 

40 

48 
22 

39 

20 

39 
29 

34 
15 

29 

15 

20 
13 

THE  BIG  THICKET  OF  TEXAS 


U.S.  NTJCIiEAR  ROCKET  PRO- 
GRAMS—NERVA 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday,  February  4,  1971 

Mr.  PICKLE,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  that  would  create 
a  Big  Thicket  National  Park  in  Texas. 
This  is  the  same  bill  that  was  Introduced 
by  Senator  Yarborough  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress and  has  been  reintroduced  by  Sen- 
ator Lloyd  Bentsen  in  the  92d  Congress. 

This  bill  passed  the  Senate  too  late 
last  session  for  House  consideration,  but 
hopefully  it  will  be  agreed  to  quickly  by 
both  the  House  and  Senate  early  in  this 
session. 

I  commend  both  Senators  Yarborough 
and  Bentsen  for  their  work  on  this  bill. 
Especially  Senator  Yarborough  for  the 
years  he  has  invested  In  this  great,  but 
vanishing  wilderness.  The  bill  calls  for 
establishing  a  national  park  of  up  to 
100,000  acres  in  five  counties  in  southeast 
Texas. 

The  area  known  as  the  Big  Thicket  is 
one  of  the  last  great  wildernesses,  but  It 
is  diminishing  fast.  Congress  must  act 
quickly  to  save  this  area  that  is  often 
referred  to  as  an  environmental  labora- 
tory, and  the  "Biological  Crossroads  of 
North  America." 

The  Big  Thicket  is  both  a  preserve  and 
a  recreational  area.  There  are  several 
waterways  in  the  wilderness  that  provide 
opportunity  for  water  recreation.  Also 
it  is  a  paradise  for  campers. 

Mr.  Speaker  at  one  time  the  area 
known  as  the  Big  Thicket  covered  over 
3  million  acres.  But  now  that  area  has 
diminished  to  300,000  acres.  Time  is  of 
the  essence  in  passing  this  bill  and  sav- 
ing this  beautiful  wilderness. 

Our  colleague  John  Dowdy  had  spon- 
sored last  year  another  version  of  the  Big 
Thicket  which  lies  in  his  congressional 
district. 

I  believe  his  version  would  entail  a 
smaller  area  to  be  reserved:  the  bill  I 
have  endorsed  would  commit  an  area  up 
to  100,000  acres. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  area  of  dis- 
agreement is  one  which  we  ctm  work  out 
In  the  public  Interest,  and  I  certainly 
wUl  work  with  our  coUeaguess  to  find  a 
suitable  answer.  The  main  thing  is  we 
pweserve  the  Big  Thicket  aree. 


^    HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PBJINSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  4.  1971 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  the  following: 

U.S.  Nttclear  Rockit  Pkocram — NERVA 

A  long  range  program  that  has  demon- 
strated outstanding  progress.  The  U.8.  can- 
not afford  to  fall  behind  In  any  major  field 
of  technology. 

Its  aim  18  to  break  the  basic  limiting  con- 
straint on  future  space  flight — both  un- 
manned and  manned— thus  providing  greater 
economy  and  range  of  utility. 

Other  high  thrust  chemical  space  propul- 
sion systems  are  limited  to  about  4<W  ISP 
(specific  Impulse,  which  Is  push  per  pound 
measured  In  pounds  of  fuel  burned) . 

Nuclear  propulsion  Is  the  only  known 
method  of  breaking  this  limitation. 

NERVA  engine  already  has  demonstrated 
825  ISP  In  experimental  tests  and  has  growth 
potential  to  about  9S0  ISP. 

Current  program  leads  to  a  reusable  nu- 
clear stage  for  advanced  space  missions  in 
the  early  1980's  (unmanned  or  manned) . 

NEKVA  engine  development  In  the  lOTO's 
will  permit  preservation  of  wide  range  of 
mission  options — both  scientific  and  military, 
uiunanned  and  manned — In  the  1980'8. 

Essential  that  we  move  ahead  on  such  sig- 
nificant advancements  at  reasonable  pace 
even  In  a  constrained  budget  period.  This  la 
particularly  Important  In  a  limited  but  bal- 
anced program  where  no  Apollo-type  mission 
Is  underway  to  pull  advances  with  It. 
paniAaT  hteva  ENCDns  szQtnsKMZNTS 

Thrust:  75,000  lbs. 

Specific  Impulse:  82S  seconds. 

Mission  duration:  Reusable. 

RellablUty:  0.996. 

Reactor  size  and  weight:  Similar  to  Phoe- 
bus-1  and  NRX-A  reactors. 

Additional  features;  Shielding;  man-rat- 
ing; startup  and  shutdown  constraints; 
transportability,  and  maintainability  and 
storablllty;  contingency  operation. 

NKSVA     MISSION     CAPABILITT 

Missions  and  NERVA  capabilUy 
Lunar    and    synchronous-orbit    loglstlaa: 
NERVA  Increases  delivered  payload  or  sub- 
stantially lowers  cost  compared  to  any  new 
chemical  rocket  designed  for  this  purpose. 

Automated  planetary  surface  exploration: 
NKRVA  delivers  very  meaningful  payloads 
permitting  large  areas  of  exploration  and  re- 
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turning  larg*  8»mplM  to  E*rtb  for  lifara. 
Venua,  Mercury  and  asteroid  missions.  No 
existing  vehicle  c«n  approach  such  explora- 
tion. 

Past  planetary  orblters:  NERVA  delivers  a 
wide  range  oi  payloeds  in  very  short  trip 
times.  Even  nuclear-electric  systems  not 
available  would  take  longer  time  at  same 
coat.  For  example.  NSRVA  could  cut  trip 
time  to  Jupiter  from  800-1000  days  to  460 
days.  Similar  benefits  can  be  achieved  for 
Mercury  and  Saturn.  

Past  outer-planet  probes:  NERVA  delivers 
large  payloads  In  shorter  trip  times  than  can 
be  achieved  even  with  advanced  nuclear- 
electric  propulsion. 

traCLKAR     aOCTtXT     HISTORT     AND     ACCOMPX-ISH- 

MENTS 

Technology   program  started   In    1066. 

NERVA  phase  started  In  1961. 

Total  fimdlng  1956-1971: 

Million 

NASA - - 5M 

AEC    - 848 

Total    - -  1.402 

Fiscal  year  1971  funding  levels: 

Million 

NASA - MO 

AEC    - ---     42.9 

SmClCAKT   OP  ACCOMPUSHMXirT   TO    DATS 

Demonstrated  825  Isp  In  flight  type  reac- 
tor system. 

Demonstrated  60  minutes  operation  In  a 
full  power  reactor  test  of  60.000  pounds 
thrust,  and  10  hours  of  fuel  operation  In  the 
laboratory. 

Dxirlng  SO  minutes  test  at  60,000  pounds 
full  thrust,  there  were  10  stops  or  shut  downs 
and  restarts  as  schediiled. 

Demonstrated  all  other  operational  fea- 
tures necessary  to  a  high  performance  propul- 
sion system.  Including  ability  to  start  and 
stop  at  will,  stability,  and  wide  range  of  op- 
erating modes. 

Already  built  up  unique  test  facilities. 

Built  up  a  uniquely  capable  government- 
Industry  team  to  conduct  the  program — 
now  In  being. 

Flight  engine  baseline  design  completed 
right  on  schedule. 

PRXNCIPAL  frnCLXAK  ROCKCT   FSOORAK  CONTSAC- 
TOaS    AND    FACILrmtS 

Westinghouse  (largely  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  (AEC)  funds)  : 

Responsibility:  NERVA  Reactor  I>velop- 
ment  ( Subcontractor  to  Aerojet ) . 

Plant:  Large.  Pa;  Cheewlck.  Pa.;  Waltz 
Mill.  Pa. 

Current  employment:  910  (Direct  and 
indirect). 

Current  annual  funding  level :  923  9M  ■. 

Aerojet  General  (largely  NASA  funds)  : 

Responsibility:  NERVA  engine  develop- 
ment. 

Plant:  Sacramento,  Calif. 

C^urrent  employment:  796  (direct  and  in- 
direct ) . 

Current  annual  funding  level :  t32.0M  >. 

Nuclear  rocket  development  station: 

Function :  Test  station  for  conducting  tests 
of  nuclear  rocket  reactors,  engines,  and  cer- 
tain other  engine  components. 

Investment:  $120  mllUon. 

Current  employment:  491'. 


'These  figures  include  NERVA  activities 
supporting  the  major  contractors  so  that  not 
all  of  these  funds  go  to  the  contractors. 

«  Aerojet  and  Westinghouse  employment  of 
148  at  nuclear  rocket  development  station 
included  in  this  figure  and  also  included 
above. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Contractors:  Aerojet,  Westinghouse.  Pan 
American  ( site  and  test  support  i .  EG&O 
(Electronics  support).  Catalytic  Corp.  (Con- 
struction management ) . 

Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory  (AEO 
funds) : 

Responsibility:  Fuel  element  and  reactor 
materials  development  In  support  of  NERVA 
Advanced  Nuclear  Rocket  Concepts. 

Location :  Los  Alamos.  New  Mexico. 

Current  employment:  337. 

Current  annual  funding  level:  lieM. 

NERVA  FUTURE -PROCEEDING  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1972  WITH 
PLAN  UNDERWAY  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1971 


February  U,  1971 


COURT  ATTACKS  CONGRESS 


FUNDS  REQUIRED 
Pn  mMliom  of  dolUn) 

NASA 

AEC 

HERVA 

Oth«r  nucltjr  rKktl 

SO 

1 

312 
13.1 

TeW 

n 

S2.0 

Expected  accomplishments: 

Proceed  with  Integrated  development  of  all 
engine  and  reactor  components. 

Initiate  fabrication  of  first  flight  reactor 
for  test  In  1973  and  first  engine  for  ground 
development  testing  in  1974. 

Provide  efficient  means  of  conducting  de- 
velopment of  engine  for  first  test  flight  about 
1978  and  operational  use  about   1980-81. 

1972  employment  (approximate)  (direct 
plus  indirect)  : 

Westinghouse    1.076 

Aerojet    -- 936 

Los    Alamos 284 

Other 375 

Total    2.669 

WITH  FISCAL  YEAR  1972  FUNDS  AS  SUBMITTED 
TO  CONGRESS 


FISCAL  YEAR  1972  FUNDS  PROVIDED 
|ln  millions  ol  dollani 

NASA 

AEC 

NERVA                       10 

7.5 

Othor  nucl«*r  rockot 5 

7.5 

Total 15 

15.0 

ImpSfCt: 

Work  can  proceed  on  only  a  few  critical 
components. 

Defer  flrst  reactor  and  engine  tests  and 
engine  availability  for  flight  Indefinitely. 

Nevada  nuclear  rocket  development  sta- 
tion placed  on  caretaker  basis. 

The  major  part  of  experienced  and  suc- 
cessful team  will  b»  dissipated. 

Lose  program  momentum  and  make  diffi- 
cult the  retention  of  best  people 

1972  emplojrment  (approximate  reduction 
figure)  — 

(Direct  plus  Indirect) : 

tmployees 

Westinghouse 180 

Aerojet    - 300 

Los    Alamos 170 

Other 76 

Total-- 736 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  4,  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
the  Internal  Security  Committee,  of 
which  I  was  then  a  member,  undertook  a 
survey  of  honoraria  paid  to  speakers  on 
the  Nation's  college  and  university  cam- 
puses. 

We  sought  to  determine  how  much.  If 
any,  money  Communists  and  other  radi- 
cals are  earning  from  speaking  engEige- 
ments  before  our  young  people. 

The  results  were  Interesting,  even  if 
the  survey  was  not  sufficiently  complete 
to  reveal  the  revolutionaries'  entire  earn- 
ings while  instructing  our  children  to 
kill  their  parents  and  burn  down  their 
institutions  of  higher  learning. 

It  was  reported  that  speakers  like  Jerry 
Rubin,  Mark  Rudd.  and  Bobby  Seale 
picked  up  more  than  $102,000  in  campus 
visits  to  less  than  4  percent  of  the 
schools  in  this  country. 

Pew  people  could  see  the  harm  in  pub- 
licizing this  fact  to  Congress  and  the 
American  people.  But,  predictably,  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  and  some 
members  of  the  radical-liberal  press 
raised  a  great  howl  that  this  would  In- 
terfere with  the  rights  of  Communists, 
Black  Panthers,  and  others. 

A  Federal  Judge  issued  first  a  tempo- 
rary and  then  a  permanent  restraining 
order  against  publication  of  the  report 
as  a  Government  document.  But  this 
honorable  body,  by  an  overwhelming 
vote,  forbade  interference  with  publica- 
tion of  the  honoraria  survey,  and  pub- 
lished it  was. 

A  great  deal  of  rhetoric,  pro  and  con, 
was  heard  and  read  on  the  matter.  A 
recent  editorial  in  the  Passaic,  N.J., 
Herald-News  Is  one  of  the  most  reason- 
able and  thoughtful  I  have  read  since  the 
controversy  erupted. 

The  last  paragraph  sums  it  up  partic- 
ularly well:  Suppression  of  the  docu- 
ment by  the  court  was  an  "attempt  by 
the  courts  to  grab  more  power"  and  "has 
been  resisted  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, as  it  must  be.  It  was  never  in- 
tended that  the  Federal  Courts,  staffed 
with  men  with  life  tenure  and  appointed, 
not  chosen  by  the  people,  should  rule  the 
country."  I  doubt  that  many  Members 
of  this  body  would  disagree  with  that 
statement. 

If  there  is  no  objection  I  will  enter  the 
editorial  in  the  Record: 

Court  Attack  on  Congrxss 

Back  In  October,  a  heroic  or  presumptuous 
(depending  on  your  point  of  view)  United 
States  Judge  took  on  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Judge  Gerhard  A.  Oesell  prohibited  by 
permanent  Injunction  the  publication  or  dis- 
tribution of  a  report  by  the  House  Internal 
Security  Committee  on  radical  campus 
speakers  The  Judge  said  the  report  was 
"without  any  proper  legislative  purpose  and 
Infringes  on  the  rights  of  the  individuals 
named  therein." 
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The  Judicial  command  was  hailed  as  "a 
landmark  decision  limiting  congressional 
power."  It  was  that  indeed.  The  decision 
meant  that  the  courte  had  the  power  to  cen- 
sor the  reports  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  The  decision  thereby  confirmed  the 
worst  fears  of  the  saint  of  liberals,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  about  the  federal  courts. 

One  journal  thought  the  Oesell  decision  so 
important  that  it  devoted  30  inches  of  type 
to  It.  At  this  point  the  decision  apparently 
vanished  from  the  news. 

However,  the  decision  certainly  did  kick 
up  a  storm.  The  House  of  Representatives 
did  not  take  kindly  at  all  to  Judge  Oesell's 
prohibition.  The  House  passed  a  resolution, 
by  a  vote  of  302-54.  ordering  the  report  to  be 
published  and  distributed.  Interested  clU- 
zens  may  obtain  It  for  30  oenu  from  the 
VS.  Oovernment  Printing  Office  In  Washing- 
ton! The  title  is  "Report  of  Inquiry  Concern- 
ing Speakers'  Honoraria  at  Colleges  and 
Universities." 

The  House  went  further.  It  said  for  the 
beneflt  of  Judges: 

"All  persons,  whether  or  not  acting  under 
color  of  office,  are  hereby  advised,  ordered  and 
enjoined  to  refrain  from  doing  any  act,  or 
causing  any  act  to  be  done,  which  restrains, 
delays.  Interferes  with,  obstructs,  or  prevents 
the  performance  of  the  work  ordered  (pub- 
lication and  distribution  of  the  r^xjrt)  .  .  . 
and  all  such  persons  are  further  advised, 
ordered  and  enjoined  to  refrain  from  molest- 
ing. Intimidating,  damaging,  arresting.  Im- 
prisoning, or  punishing  any  person  because 
of  his  participation  in,  or  performance  of, 
such  work." 

Before  rushing  off  30  cents  for  a  copy  of 
a  report  which  a  United  States  Judge  deems 
100  wicked  for  the  citizen  to  see,  be  advised 
that  it  is  unexciting.  All  the  names  which 
the  Judge  did  not  want  the  public  to  know 
have  appeared  time  beyond  counting  In  the 
newspapers. 

What  the  committee  did  report  that  Is 
news  concerns  those  honoraria — the  amounts 
the  speakers  received  for  their  appearances. 
And  this  Information  Is  Interesting. 

Before  going  into  It,  however,  It  should 
be  explained  how  the  House  Internal  Secu- 
rity Committee  obtained  its  information.  It 
sent  inquiries  to  169  institutions  In  the  60 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  request- 
ing Information.  The  colleges  in  this  sample 
did  not  have  to  answer  Two  of  four  New  Jer- 
sey colleges  queried — Falrleigh  Dickinson 
and  Olassboro  State — did  not  reply.  A  total 
of  99  did  reply.  Including  Institutions  like 
Harvard.  Columbia.  Johns  Hopkins. 

The  survey  turned  up  some  amazing  In- 
formation. Dr  Spock  made  12  appearances 
between  October  1968  and  April  1970  at  In- 
stitutions In  the  group  of  99  and  pocketed 
itn  of  $21,600.  There  are  2,500  Institutions 
of  higher  learning  In  this  country.  Dr. 
Spock's  speechmaklng  was  not  confined  to 
the  99  Assuming  the  99  are  a  fairly  repre- 
sentative sample.  Dr.  Spock  made  more  than 
1600.000  from  college  appearances  during 
that  period. 

William  Kunstler.  the  lavryer  for  dissidents. 
Is  listed  as  making  seven  speeches.  His  fees 
for  two  appearances  Is  not  known.  For  the 
other  five  he  received  $7,000.  His  estimated 
Income  from  all  his  college  appearances  in 
this  period  Is  $176,000  plus. 

Even  smaller  fry  like  Mark  Rudd  did  hand- 
somely on  the  college  lecture  circuit.  Rudd  Is 
listed  for  flve  speeches,  for  which  he  collected 
$1,068.95.  On  a  national  scale,  an  estimate 
of  bis  earnings  Is  better  than  $25,000. 

At  the  99  colleges.  1.414  speeches  were  de- 
livered and  $911,835  collected  for  them — 
and  these  colleges  represent  1/26  the  of  the 
total  nimaber  of  Institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing in  the  country. 

The  House  Internal  Security  Committee, 
which  Is  beaded  by  Rep.  Richard  H.  Ichord 
of  Missouri,  has  done  a  service  by  Its  study 
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of  the  troublemakers  whose  speechmaklng 
contributed  to  the  recent  turmoil  In  colleges. 
The  committee  deserves  the  nation's  thanks 
and  support. 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  was 
respHDnslble  for  the  request  which  Judge  Oe- 
sell granted  so  handsomely.  This  attempt  by 
the  courts  to  grab  more  i>ovwr  has  been 
resisted  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  as 
It  must  be.  It  vsras  never  intended  that  the 
federal  courts,  staffed  with  men  vrtth  life 
tenure  and  apptointed,  not  chosen  by  the 
people,  should  rule  the  country. 


END  THE  DRAFT  BY  REFORMING 
THE  MILITARY  COMPENSATION 
SYSTEM 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  4,  1971 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Air 
Force  Times  noted  a  DOD  report: 

Most  younger  servicemen  have  only  a 
sketchy  understanding  of  retirement  pay. 
survivor's  beneflts.  family  medical  care,  and 
related  programs.  In  addition,  they  probably 
undervalue  the  savings  In  the  beneflts  they 
do  understand. 

The  editorial  went  on  to  add: 

The  big  thing  with  new  people  In  serv- 
ice, and  those  not  yet  in.  Is  the  Immediate 
compyensatlon  and  benefits,  and  the  expecta- 
tions for  the  very  near  future,  not  what 
they  might  receive  two  decades  away. 

In  concluding,  the  Times  stated: 

The  administration  and  Congress  should 
hammer  out  a  bountiful,  point-by-polnt 
compensation  Improvement  program  for  the 
lower  ranking  people.  After  all.  they  would 
be  the  backbone  of  all  all-vol  force. 

The  lesson  of  the  editorial  is  clear:  so 
long  as  we  have  the  draft  to  compel  our 
young  men  to  serve  regardless  of  the 
military  wage  rate,  the  compensation 
system  will  ignore  the  first-termer.  While 
we  need  to  maintain  a  comprehensive 
benefits  program  to  retain  the  careerists, 
we  cannot  shortchange  the  junior  en- 
listed man  if  we  wish  to  make  the  Presi- 
dent's goal  of  an  all-volunteer  force  a 
reality. 

The  President's  Commission  on  an  All- 
Volunteer  Force — the  Gates  Commis- 
sion— has  found  that  we  can  end  the 
draft,  and  maintain  our  national  secu- 
rity, by  paying  our  young  men  in  serv- 
ice a  reasonable  wage.  Let  us  enact  the 
recommendations  of  the  Gates  Commis- 
sion and  end  the  discriminatory  treat- 
ment of  first-term  military  personnel.  I 
commend  this  item  to  your  attention: 
Pay:   A  Bikd  in  thk  Hand  .  .  . 

A  recent  report  from  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment on  military  "entitlements"  has  shat- 
tered some  old  illusions  about  the  holding- 
power  on  people  of  fringe  beneflts.  The  find- 
ings are  especially  timely  since  they  appear 
while  Defense  Secretary  Melvln  Laird  Is  dis- 
cussing beneflts  and  their  relationship  to 
ending  the  draft  and  creating  an  all-volun- 
teer forceV 

As  Defense  officials  told  a  recent  congres- 
sional probe  (last  week's  APTlmes).  most 
younger  servicemen  have  only  a  sketchy  un- 
derstanding   of    retirement    pay,    survivors' 
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beneflts,  family  medical  care,  and  related 
programs.  In  addition,  they  probably  under- 
value the  savings  In  the  beneflts  they  do 
understand. 

Since  the  government  pours  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  into  various  "incentives" 
annually,  the  findings  are  quite  upsetting  to 
some  officials.  The  big  question  bolls  down  to 
this:  Are  these  really  inducements  If  most 
men  the  services  virant  to  attract  either  don't 
know  about  them  or  attach  little  value  to 
them? 

The  flrst  reaction  of  some  government 
leaders  is  to  call  for  a  massive  Information 
program  to  tout  the  beneflts.  That's  a  logical 
reaction,  but  we  doubt  that  It  will  work.  In 
fact,  there  already  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
publicity  about  these  beneflts. 

We  suspect  the  younger  troops  are  saying 
they  know  something  about  them  but  they 
Just  don't  attach  that  much  importance  to 
them  at  the  moment.  For  example,  neither 
flrst-term  airmen  nor  a  brand  new  lieu- 
tenant Is  Impressed  with  retirement  pay  20- 
25  years  later. 

"The  big  thing  with  new  people  in  service, 
and  those  not  yet  In,  Is  the  Immediate  com- 
pensation and  beneflts  and  the  expectations 
for  the  very  near  future,  not  what  they  might 
receive  two  decades  away. 

So  what  Is  the  government  planning  to  do 
about  it?  Mr.  Laird  keeps  booming  his  long- 
proposed  20  percent  basic  pay  increase  for 
servicemen  with  less  than  two  years  service 
(which  Congress  has  Ignored  completely). 

Now  this  would  be  a  good  deal  for  new 
lieutenants,  boosting  their  present  $417.60 
monthly  basic  pay  by  $83.52.  But  it  wouldn't 
do  much  for  lower  ranking  enlisteds,  such  as 
under-two  E-2s,  who  now  get  $138.30  monthly 
In  basic  pay;  their  raise  would  be  $27.60,  way 
Insufficient  to  help  attain  an  all-volunteer 
force. 

Mr.  Laird  also  talks  about  putting  more 
money  Into  "other  pays"  and  improving  serv- 
ice housing.  Pine,  but  these  things  have  been 
talked  about  for  years,  followed  by  insuffi- 
cient actions.  Well  be  surprised  to  see  real 
improvements  in  such  areas  soon  that  will 
beneflt  potential  volunteers. 

Plat,  acroes-the-board  percentage  pay 
raises  that  give  high  ranking  people  huge 
raises,  and  people  at  the  other  end  of  the 
scale  tiny  ones,  is  the  wrong  approach  en- 
tirely. The  Administration  and  Congress 
should  hammer  out  a  bountiful,  point-by- 
polnt  compensation  Improvement  program 
for  the  lower -ranking  people.  After  all,  they 
would  be  the  backbone  of  the  all-vol  force. 
This  should  be  done  without  delay. 


CIGARETTE  ADVERTISING  SHOULD 
NOT  BE  A  TAX  DEDUCTIBLE  BUSI- 
NESS EXPENSE 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  4,  1971 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER .  Mr.  Speaker, 
cigarette  smoking  today  is  one  of  the 
major  contributors  to  death  and  disease 
in  this  country.  Medical  evidence  show- 
ing a  link  between  cigarette  smoking  and 
cancer,  heart  disease  and  emphysema  Is 
overwhelming,  and  can  no  longer  be 
disputed. 

Several  steps  have  been  taken  in  an 
efifort  to  limit  the  powerful  appeal  of  cig- 
arette advertising  and  smoking.  First. 
Congress  p€issed  the  Federal  Cigarette 
Labeling  and  Advertising  Act.  Then, 
since  January  2,   1971,  cigarette  com- 
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merclals  on  radio  and  television  have 
been  banned.  Despite  this  progress,  how- 
ever, it  still  will  be  difficult  to  combat 
cig-arette  advertising  which,  incidentally, 
does  not  give  a  hint  of  the  dangers  of 
smoking.  Because  of  the  ban  on  televi- 
sion and  radio,  the  cigarette  companies 
already  are  adding  much  of  the  $250  mil- 
lion previously  earmarked  for  the  elec- 
tronic media  to  the  approximately  $50 
million  budgeted  for  newspaper,  maga- 
zine and  other  promotional  ads. 

American  ingenuity  and  salesmanship 
have  the  rei^utaUon  of  being  able  to  sell 
anything,  but  the  cigarette  industry 
.should  not  be  left  totally  free  to  sell  ill 
health  and  early  death  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  While  the  advertising  dollar 
tax  exemption  Is  extended  to  all  busi- 
nesses in  this  country.  I  feel  the  harm- 
ful effects  of  the  product  which  cigarette 
manufacturers  market  should  prevent 
them  from  enjoying  this  otherwise  uni- 
versal privilege. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  for 
our  society  to  place  a  high  priority  on 
the  health  of  the  public.  In  order  to  min- 
imize the  promotion  of  hazards  to  the 
health  of  the  American  people,  particu- 
larly youns  people.  I  am  introducing  leg- 
islation today  to  cuneod  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  by  declaring  that 
cigarette  advertising  is  not  a  dedwctlble 
business  expense. 


CREATION  OP  JOINT  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  ENVIRONMENT  PRO- 
POSED 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

at    MICBIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thwiiay.  February  4,   1971 

Mr.  DTNQELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1971,  issue  of  the  Saturday  Re- 
view carried  an  editorial  urging  Congress 
to  give  speedy  approval  to  legislation  to 
create  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  En- 
vironment. 

In  that  editorial,  science  editor  John 
Lear  states: 

The  White  House  la  now  completing  the 
weaving  together  of  its  many  diverse  respon- 
slblUtle*  for  restoration  and  preservation  of 
the  envtromnent.  The  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  l3  estabUabed  as  a  shaper  of 
policy;  the  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy is  firmly  In  charge  of  integrating  en- 
forcement of  antipollution  laws;  and  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atm43apberlc  Administra- 
tion Is  committed  to  exploration  of  future 
dangers  and  opportunities  through  scien- 
tific research.  Only  a  data -collecting  center 
and  an  intellectual  frontier  poet  aaolgned  to 
blue-sky  speculation  about  alternative  di- 
rections for  American  society  renaaln  to  be 
set  In  place  before  the  grant  design  la  Qn- 
Ubed. 

Although  President  Richard  M.  NUon  did 
not  originate  all  or  even  most  of  this  r«or- 
ganlzatlonal  pattern  (or  the  executive 
branch  of  the  government,  he  did  carry  out 
the  plan  and  deserves  applause  for  doing  so. 
Indeed,  were  he  so  inclined  be  could  prop- 
erly clatm  more  credit  than  his  critics  In 
Congress  have  earned,  for  they  have  failed 
In  th«lr  obligation  to  keep  OAir  system  of 
government  In  balance. 

A  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  the 
Environment  Is  obviously  the  most  effective 
mechanism  for  achieving  and  maintaining 
legislative  parity  with  the  executive.  A  reso- 
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lutlon  authorizing  creation  of  such  a  com- 
mittee was  passed  In  slightly  variant  forms 
by  the  House  and  the  Senate  last  year.  The 
resolution  said  the  committee  would  have  no 
legislative  authority  but  would  receive  the 
f.«nii^i  reports  of  the  White  Houae  CouncU 
on  Environmental  Quality,  conduct  hearings 
on  thoae  reports.  Initiate  bearings  on  mat- 
ters of  the  conunlttees'  own  choosing,  and 
funnel  executive  agency  recommendations 
and  advice  to  the  appropriate  operating  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress. 

Passage  of  the  resolution  was  uneventual 
in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  Those 
Democratic  ma)orUy  leadsrs  who  were  not 
pushing  It  did  not  oppose  It.  But  the  resolu- 
tion went  to  conference  dtirlng  the  frayed- 
nerve  ending  of  the  91st  Congress  In  late  De- 
cember and  foundered  on  the  picayune  ques- 
tion of  whether  a  Senator  or  a  Congressman 
would  be  the  first  to  fill  the  alternating 
chairmanship  of  the  Joint  committee.  The 
traditional  way  of  making  such  a  decision 
was  to  toss  a  coin.  But  tempers  were  too  far 
gone  to  dlaosrn  the  simplicity  and  eminently 
non-partisan  character  of  that  ancient  de- 
vice. 

Mr.  Lear  also  said: 

A  certain  amount  of  impatience  under  the 
trying  conditions  of  late  December  1970  may 
be  excused.  But  Its  continuance  In  1971  can- 
not be  condoned.  What  the  country  needs 
more  than  anything  else  In  this  opening  year 
of  the  eighth  decade  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury Is  a  set  of  priorities  that  commands 
conunon  respect,  a  sununary  statement  of 
what  It  reaUy  means  to  be  American.  Do  we 
want  to  be  known  as  a  peaceful  people  or  a 
savagely  violent  people,  devotees  of  spectacle 
and  speed  or  of  patient  determination  and  a 
quiet  and  profound  regard  for  our  fellow  hu- 
mans? Is  an  88T  as  important  to  us  as  decent 
housing  for  the  poor?  Should  railroads  be  ex- 
clusively freight  handlers  whUe  people  suf- 
focate on  stalled  highways?  Should  we  sp>end 
mUUons  for  medical  care  whUe  spreading 
virus  diseases  through  misconceived  sewage 
systems  that  cost  still  more  millions?  Should 
geothermal  power  underground  be  neglected 
while  the  wUd  beauty  of  Alaska  Is  disfigured 
by  a  pipeline  to  carry  oU7 

Inunedlately  upon  Its  appointment  a  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  on  the  Environ- 
ment would  be  In  position  to  undertake  as- 
sembly of  a  priority  list  that  the  legislators 
and  the  President  would  have  to  accept.  Im- 
prove upon,  or  be  Judged  by  at  the  polls  for 
rejecting. 


THE  APPALACHIA  PROGRAM 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOTTTH    CAROLIN.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.   February   4.   1971 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Appala- 
chla  program  is  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful Federal  aid  programs  of  all  time,  and 
I  am  dlsturt>ed  by  reports  that  this  great 
program  may  be  terminated  after  fiscal 
year  1972. 

Prom  Its  inception  In  1965,  the  Ap- 
palachla  program  has  been  a  splendid 
example  of  Federal-State  cooperation 
aimed  at  sections  of  the  Appalachla  re- 
gion whose  economic  potential  was  par- 
ticularly imtapped. 

This  has  been  truly  a  grassroots. 
States'  rights  concept,  in  which  no  pro- 
gram can  be  funded  imless  it  springs 
from  local  Initiative. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long  advocated 
the  concept  of  meaningful  revenue  shar- 
ing with  the  States;  but  there  Is  no  In- 
compatibility between  the  proposed  reve- 
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nue  sharing  and  the  Appalachla  pro- 
gram, for  both  are  based  on  the  principle 
of  local  planning  of  how  Federal  funds 
will  be  spent.  To  curtail  the  Appalachla 
program  now,  while  some  of  its  long- 
range  objectives  are  Just  now  approach- 
ing fulfillment,  would  be  wasteful  and 
untimely. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  program  has  had 
both  tangible  and  Intangible  benefits  for 
the  affected  areas.  The  tangible  benefits 
Include  grants  for  technical  and  higher 
education,  medical  treatment  facilities, 
sewage  treatment  facilities,  and  airport 
facilities.  One  of  the  most  outstanding 
of  these  projects  Is  South  Carolina  High- 
way No.  11,  partially  funded  by  the  Ap- 
palachla program,  which  will  provide 
scenic  access  to  the  new  nuclear  power 
development  by  Duke  Power  Co.  at  Keeo- 
way  Toxaway. 

On  the  Intangible  side  Is  the  new  sense 
of  optimism  and  opportunity  that  the 
program  has  brought  to  some  sections  of 
the  Nation,  always  with  healthy  em- 
phasis on  local  Initiative  and  local  plan- 
ning. 

I  hope  this  program  will  be  main- 
tained. 


February  i,  1971 


YOUTH  SETS  RECORD  HIKINO 
2,500  MILES  THROUGH  THE 
ROCKIES 


FRED    M.    THROWER   RECEIVES 
CRYSTAL  AWARD 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

OF    N«W    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  4,  1971 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  de- 
lighted to  learn  last  week  that  Mr.  Fred 
M.  Thrower,  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  WPIX.  channel  11  in  New  York, 
was  honored  on  January  20  with  the 
Crystal  Award  of  the  National  Hemo- 
philia Foundation.  The  aw^ard  was  pre- 
sented by  Ambassador  Robert  F.  Wagner, 
former  mayor  of  New  York  City,  at  the 
annual  winter  wonderland  ball  at  the 
Plaza  Hotel. 

Those  of  us  who  claim  P'red  Thrower  as 
a  friend  have  long  been  aware  of  his  sta- 
tion's and  his  outstanding  record  of  serv- 
ice, and  are  pleased  that  their  important 
contribution  has  been  recognized.  In 
speaking  about  the  reasons  for  the 
choice  of  Mr.  Thrower  and  WPIX  to  re- 
ceive the  award.  Bernard  Segal,  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  metropolitan 
chapter  of  the  National  Hemophlllan 
Foundation,  pointed  to  the  fact  that 
WPIX  "has  contributed  In  an  unusual 
degree  in  initiative  and  In  the  i  mount  of 
Ume  devoted  to  public  service  and  mate- 
rial in  WPIX  news  programs  publicizing 
the  problems  of  hemophiliacs,  and  the 
larger  problem  of  the  need  for  increased 
blood  donations." 

I  bring  this  award  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  because,  in  a  period  when 
the  news  media  are  so  often  accused  of 
irresponsibility — either  because  of  inac- 
tion or  ill-advised  actions  on  their  part- 
it  Is  encouraging  to  know  that  some  mem- 
bers of  the  media  do  fulfill  their  public 
service  fimctlon.  I  am  sure  that  Fred 
TTirower  has  led  the  way  in  making 
WPIX  conscious  of  Its  public  responsibil- 
ities, and  I  am  proud  to  have  him  as  my 
friend. 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICUICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday.  February  4,  1971 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Sjseaker. 
I  would  like  to  call  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  a  fantastic  undertaking  last  sum- 
mer by  a  young  high  school  senior  In  my 
ccaigressional  district.  Eric  Ryback,  af- 
ter his  graduation  In  June  from  Belleville 
High  School,  set  off  on  a  2,500-mile  hike 
through  the  Rocky  Mountains  from 
Canada  to  the  Mexican  border.  He  com- 
pleted the  trek  in  132  days,  the  first  per- 
son to  accomplish  this  remarkable  feat. 

During  the  previous  summer,  young 
Eric  had  made  a  similar  hike  on  the  east 
coast — trudging  the  2,000-mile  Appala- 
chian Trail,  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  in 
78  days. 

Eric's  hazard-filled  1970  walk  through 
the  Rockies  was  featured  in  an  excellent 
article  by  Judith  Frutig  in  the  Janu- 
ary 17.  1971,  edition  of  Detroit,  weekly 
publication  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  It  is 
such  a  fascinating  and  Inspiring  story 
that  I  Include  it  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcord. 

Back  In  Belleville,  Mich.,  the  graduating 
class  of  1970  was  comparing  presents,  string- 
ing tassles  on  car  mirrors,  dunking  In  neigh- 
borhood pools,  and  celebrating  their  first  day 
of  post-graduate  freedom. 

But  2.600  miles  away  and  12.000  feet  up. 
Eric  Ryback.  a  member  of  the  Belleville  class 
of  "70,  was  sliding,  sliding.  Inexorably  skidding 
down  an  ley  mountain  slope  toward  the  edge 
of  a  3.000-foot  cliff.  Flat  on  his  back,  turtle- 
belpless  atop  bis  bulky  back  pack,  he  was 
about  to  die.  and  It  was  only  his  first  day 
out. 

They  had  warned  hUn.  Sitting  In  the  park 
supervisor's  office  outside  Vancouver,  B.C.,  he 
had  listened — and  essentially  Ignored — what 
older,  wiser  heads  thought  of  his  plans  for  a 
3,500-mlle  hike  down  the  backbone  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  from  Canada  to  the  Mexi- 
can border. 

The  supervisor  lectured  and  Itemized: 
"One,  we  don't  have  any  responslblUty  for 
you.  We'll  go  Into  the  mountains  and  pull 
you  out  If  you  break  a  leg  or  something,  but 
you're  on  your  own.  Two,  the  trip  la  Impos- 
Mble.  And  Three  . . .  good  luck." 

It  was  the  day  after  Eric  Ryback  would 
have  graduated  from  Belleville  High.  If  he 
hadnt  skipped  the  ceremonies  to  get  on 
with  a  ritual  much  more  Important  to  him. 
one  he  had  been  planning  for  two  years. 

He  wanted  to  walk  the  Pacific  Crest  Trail, 
a  twisting  red  line  on  the  map,  drawn  by 
Congress  In  1968  and  designated  a  National 
Scenic  Trail.  It's  marked  only  on  the  maps. 
There  aren't  any  convenient  signs  and  ar- 
rows along  the  way  saying  things  like :  "Pic- 
nic Tables  Ahead."  or  "Comfort  Station 
This  Way."  or  "Shlfttng  Snow  Fields  Ahead." 
or  'Tou  Shouldn't  Be  Here."  For  no  one — 
not  even  the  men  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service — 
had  ever  walked  all  of  the  Pacific  Crest  TraU. 
Eric  was  to  be  the  first. 

Eighteen  years  old.  flve-feet-slx,  IM 
pounds,  Eric  had  already  walked  the  east 
coast  version,  the  Appalachian  Trail,  from 
Maine  to  Georgia.  That  one  was  easy,  no 
valleys  flued  with  snow,  no  high  winds,  well- 
n>*rked  trails  He  made  those  2,000  miles  In 
78  days  of  summer.  1969. 

But  the  Pacific  route  was  different,  and  on 
the  morning  of  June  10,  be  learned  that  fact 
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in  a  way  no  amount  of  planning  and  map 
reading  could  have  suggested. 

At  5  ajn..  Brie  started  walking  up  the 
Canadian  slopes  of  the  Cascade  range.  He 
had  never  been  In  these  mountains  before, 
and  the  view  out  and  down  from  12,000  feet 
nearly  overwhelmed  him 

"I  saw  the  snow  caps  on  those  mountains 
and  I  could  hardly  wait  to  get  up  Into  that 
snow  and  start  walking.  I've  always  wanted 
to  do  that,"  he  said. 

Arriving  at  the  top  ol  the  first  pass,  he  took 
pictures  of  his  first  mountain  snow.  Snow 
peaks.  Snow  surrounding  him.  Snow  on  the 
trees  below.  The  sky.  "It  was  ridiculous,"  he 
said  later.  "But  I  was  so  excited." 

He  walked  farther  and  the  snow  got  deeper 
and  deeper.  A  hard  crust  kept  blm  from  sink- 
ing, but  he  could  tell  It  was  deeper  because 
the  trees  were  getting  shorter.  The  ground 
was  crisp  white  and  the  air,  biting.  Eric 
crunched  over  the  tope  of  drifts  ranging  from 
30  to  60  feet. 

In  12  mUes,  he  came  to  the  wilderness 
border  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  The  wind  shifted  and  uncovered  a 
smaU  bronze  monument,  the  only  separation 
between  tt.e  two  countries.  He  stood  over  it 
and  realized  how  far  away  he  was  from  every- 
thing. It  was  12  miles  to  the  nearest  road  on 
the  Cana<tl&n  side,  and  60  mUes  from  an 
American  road. 

The  crests  around  him  stood  like  whlpped- 
cream  peaks  above  vast  sloping  bowls  of 
valley  snow,  broken  by  sharp  drops  and 
ledges. 

To  hike  from  peak  to  peak  and  through  the 
passes  between  them,  the  winter  climber  has 
two  choices.  He  can  cross  those  deep  bowls 
or  walk  around  their  sloping  sides.  But  In 
June,  the  bottom  snow  Is  melting,  the 
streams  have  swollen  to  rivers,  and  crossing 
Is  only  possible  by  circling  around  the  walls 
of  the  valleys. 

That  Isn't  easy.  The  snow  is  sloping  and 
crusty,  and  a  climber  must  chop  out  foot 
holds  before  each  step.  Below  him,  always, 
wait  the  cliffs.  Under  the  snow  lie  hidden 
rocks.  One  bad  step  can  send  him  sliding 
toward  the  valley  and  virtually  certain  In- 
Jury  If  not  death. 

As  Eric  made  his  way  around  the  bowl 
leading  to  the  Cascades'  Hopkins  Pass,  the 
snow  seemed  flat  and  safe.  But  late  m  the 
day,  when  he  was  only  40  feet  from  the  pass 
between  two  peaks,  the  angle  of  the  slope 
changed  abruptly. 

"The  snow  was  too  hard  packed  and  I 
couldn't  get  good  footholds,"  he  said.  But  I 
knew  I  had  to  get  across  It  or  I  wouldn't 
get  any  &leep  that  night.  I  was  exhausted. 
I  had  gone  25  miles  that  first  day.  and  I 
knew  I  shouldn't  have. 

"You  know  how  sometimes  you  know  some- 
thing's going  to  50  wrong?  I  had  that  feel- 
ing. My  eyes  were  pinned  on  the  point  I  had 
to  get  to.  Now  It  was  20  feet  away.  I  oould 
have  Jumped  to  It  almost. 

"I  F.ald  to  myself.  "On  the  nert  step  you're 
going  to  fall.'  It  Just  registered  In  my  mind 
over  and  over.  'You're  going  to  falL'  So  I 
looked  out  and  below  at  how  far  I  was  going 
to  fall,  and  I  stood  there  for  a  second.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  to  stand. 
I  could  see  for  100  miles.  It  was  a  whole  series 
of  snowcapped  peaks,  with  snow  all  through 
the  valley.  I  said  to  myself,  "There's  no  one 
out  there  for  100  miles.  You're  all  alone.' 

"I  put  my  foot  down  on  this  ley  patch. 
I  thought.  'It's  secure  enough,  I'll  quickly 
pick  my  up  my  left  foot  again  and  swing  my 
right  foot  dovm.'  " 

He  slipped. 

"I  fell  on  my  back.  I  was  sMdlng  down  the 
snow  bank  like  a  big  toboggan,  except  I  was 
falling  46  degrees.  My  |>ack  was  on  my  back. 
I  couldn't  do  anything. 

"I  oouldnt  turn  sideways  and  grab  on  or 
anything.  My  fingers  were  trying  to  dig  Into 
the  snow  but  they  couldn't.  Tliey  were 
frozen. 
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"I  oouldnt  yell.  I  ootildn't  scream.  I 
thought,  "There's  no  one  there  and  you  know 
Itl' 

"I  kept  falling  and  falling.  I  was  trying  to 
stick  my  heels  Into  the  snow  to  get  a  hold 
but  It  Just  didn't  work.  I  felt  so  helpless  I 
couldn't  even  feel  scared.  There  was  nothing 
I  ootUd  do.  I  was  Just  falling." 

It  was  his  pack  that  saved  him.  Two  poles, 
each  the  length  of  an  index  finger,  stick  out 
the  bottom  on  either  side  of  the  metal  frame. 

'This  one  side  I  was  leaiUng  Into  started 
sticking  to  the  snow.  Svm?  once  in  a  whUe  it 
would  grab. 

"So  I  put  all  my  weight  on  one  aide  and 
finally  it  dug  into  the  Ice  and  scraped  on  the 
snow  and  stopped  me  right  before  the  ledge." 

He  was  30  feet  abort  of  disaster. 

"So  I  lay  there.  I  remember  my  hands  were 
so  cold  I  wanted  to  put  them  in  my  pockets, 
but  I  was  afraid  that  If  I  moved  I'd  lose  my 
hold  and  fall  again. 

"I  was  pinne<l  there  against  the  snow.  The 
wind  was  howUng,  and  I  started  scraping  my 
heels  agaUist  the  snow  to  build  a  platform  I 
could  stand  on." 

Finally  he  stood  up,  turned  around  and 
slowly,  slowly,  began  cutting  footsteps  back 
up  the  Bides. 

If  there  had  been  any  value  In  the  endless 
walking  he  had  done  for  months  before,  the 
weigbtllftlng,  the  exercising,  it  aU  had  been 
tested  on  that  first  day  out.  And  though  he 
would  make  other  mistakes,  other  miscalcu- 
lations, the  next  132  days  woiUd  end  the  way 
that  first  one  had — safely,  but  Just  barely. 

The  son  of  a  Belleville  attorney,  Bmaet  Ry- 
back, and  eventually  alnUng  for  an  anthro- 
pology degree  from  the  University  of  Denver. 
Eric  doesn't  look  reckless,  but  be  Is.  He  wc- 
plains.  "There's  this  drive  Inside  me,  and  I 
have  to  do  It. 

"The  only  time  I  feel  good  is  when  I  push 
myself  to  the  limit.  Like  when  I've  climbed  a 
mountain,  and  I'm  sitting  on  a  ledge  and  the 
sun  comes  up.  It's  the  greatest  feeUng  In  the 
world." 

His  parents  understand  and  encourage  him. 
"He's  got  one  life,"  his  mother  says.  "He's  got 
to  lead  it  the  way  he  thinks  is  best." 

Eric  had  been  thinking  about  the  Pacific 
hike  since  he  was  16,  and  had  made  detailed 
plans.  He  was  to  start  out  bearing  a  cumber- 
some, 85-pound  pack,  decorated  with  flags  of 
the  U.S.,  Canada  and  Mexico.  Inside  were  a 
oold-weather  sleeping  bag.  clothes,  a  22-day 
supply  of  dehydrated  food,  a  tent,  rain  gear, 
maps,  cooking  utenaUs,  camera,  diary  and  a 
first  aid  kit. 

Along  the  way  he  was  to  pass  five  food 
pick-up  points  where  Forest  Service  men 
would  leave  33 -pound  boxes  of  food  packed 
by  his  family  before  be  left. 

Each  box  carried  a  stlpiUatlon:  If  Eric 
dldnt  pick  it  up  within  three  days  of  the 
date  marked,  the  Forest  Service  men  shoiUd 
call  hie  parents  and  then  send  out  a  search 
party. 

During  the  first  400  mUes,  Eric  got  to  know 
snow  very  well.  During  the  days.  It  crunched 
under  his  feet,  and  at  night  it  formed  a  six- 
inch  cover  on  his  sleeping  bag.  At  mealtimes, 
it  seasoned  his  food. 

And  he  nearly  froze.  "I  never  saw  the  sun 
for  the  first  week  and  a  half,"  he  said.  "I 
was  beginning  to  think  It  didn't  come  out 
in  that  part  of  the  country." 

Temperatures  ranged  from  zero  to  10  de- 
grees belorw.  He  cooked  his  dinner  and 
climbed  into  his  sle^ng  bag  at  rundown 
merely  to  survive.  "If  I  hadn't  been  In  my 
bag  when  the  sun  set  every  night.  I  would 
have  frozen  to  death.  I  had  a  sleeping  bag 
good  for  30  below  and  even  when  I  went  to 
bed  fully  clothed — sweater,  pants  and  every- 
thing— rd  shake  all  night." 

Finally  the  sun  came  out.  It  wanned  the 
air  and  Eric  could  move  arotmd  better,  but 
It  made  his  trip  rougher. 

It  melted  away  the  crust,  and  by  mldafter- 
noon  be  began  to  slip  and  slide  in  the  slush. 
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Tb«  first  road  h*  reached  waa  at  Stephens 
PaM  tn  WaablngtOB.  250  miles  along  the  way 
He  was  tempted  to  Just  forget  bis  platis  and 
take  that  road  out  of  the  snow  and  the  cold. 

•I  hated  It."  be  said.  "I  wanted  to  go 
home." 

What  made  It  worse  was  that  on  that  road 
he  saw  the  first  person  he  had  encountered 
since  he  started  hte  hUe — Just  a  man  walk- 
ing down  a  road,  but  It  waa  an  important 
moment,  for  he  dldnt  see  another  soul  tor 
the  next  300  miles.  All  sxunmer,  he  guessed, 
he  only  saw  SO  other  people. 

"I  enjoyed  it  the  first  few  days."  he  said. 
"But  after  that  It  wasn't  a  challenge.  Day 
after  day.  over  and  over.  It  was  snow.  snow, 
snow.  It's  beautiful  country,  but  it  was  all 
under  snow  and  the  challenge  was  gone  " 

He  was  S75  mllee  along  the  trail  before  he 
toacbed  dry  ground. 

"What  I  really  wanted  to  do  was  get  out 
of  the  state  of  Washington,  but  I  was  afraid 
to  get  to  the  Columbia  River.  I  was  afraid 
there  would  be  snow  in  Orefon  and  I  Just 
couldnt  take  that. 

"If  that  happened.  I  was  going  to  pack  up 
and  go  nome. 

"All  through  that  first  stretch  I  was  about 
135  mllee  from  the  nearest  road  In  any 
direction,  and  In  all  that  snow  My  compass 
and  maps  were  all  I  had.  but  the  maps  were 
topographical  What  good  did  that  do?  The 
snow  was  laid  In  so  deep  It  filled  In  the 
cracks  and  rocks  You  couldn't  tell  which 
mountain  was  which  with  all  the  contours." 

Through  most  of  the  first  stretch  he 
walked  blindly  "I'd  go  five  miles  one  way 
and  end  up  standing  on  the  edge  of  a  cliff. 
And  all  that  snow  It  kept  hitting  my  ankles 
because  I  was  dragging  my  feet.  And  at  five 
miles  an  hour  it  hurts. 

"Every  day  I'd  come  to  a  ledge  and  have 
to  backtrack  maybe  a  mile  and  a  half,  and 
go  up  another  ridge  Scmetlmea  I'd  come 
back  to  a  spot  three  times  and  start  in  an- 
other circle." 

And  he  needed  to  be  with  people. 

"I  was  really  lonely  That  was  probably 
the  biggest  thing  Psychologically,  thoee 
were  bad  times  I  kept  thinking,  'there's  no 
one  elM  here  ' 

"I  was  only  through  Washington,  but  that 
was  460  miles  " 

So  he  tracked  and  backtracked  throtigh 
Washington  until  he  passed  his  first  food 
drop  and  came  to  the  Columbia  River,  and 
the  end  of  the  snow. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  July  as  he  crossed 
over  the  Bridge  of  the  Oods. 

The  climate  changed  and  he  was  happy 
again.  The  days  were  warm,  and  Eric  found 
himself  m  hiking  weather. 

In  Oregon  he  followed  old  existing  paths 
iklong  mountain  ridges  and  d««r  trails  and 
stayed  on  the  crest  as  much  as  he  could. 
The  elevation  in  that  area  waa  between  6,000 
and  9.000  feet. 

"By  this  time  I  was  glad  I  was  on  the 
trip."  said  Eric  'When  I  look  back  on  that 
section  now,  I  can  see  I  warn  t  able  to  com- 
prehend moat  of  what  I  went  through.  It 
was  too  much,  and  probably  a  good  thing.  I 
could  have  gotten  out  then  but  it  was  good 
times." 

Until  he  came  to  the  mosquitos. 

In  the  tAnks  Lake  Crater  BasUi,  the  map 
shows  a  50  mile  stretch  of  countless  lakes. 

"I  thought  It  was  going  to  be  the  most 
beautiful  place  In  the  world.  I  could  hardly 
wait  to  get  there.  Well,  It  Isn't.  You  can't 
see  a  thousand  lakes  because  of  the  moun- 
tains. You  walk  from  one  shoreline  to  an- 
other. And  besldaa  it  was  July  and  nice  for 
moaqultoee.  For  SO  mllee  I  was  covered  with 
mosquitoes." 

Crater  Lake  was  hla  second  food  drop,  and 
It  was  there  be  came  upon  an  unexpected 
crisis. 

"I  thought  Oregon  and  Northern  OaUfomla 
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would  be  perfect.  The  terrain  would  be  rocky 
and  rough,  but  I'd  be  able  to  get  over  It. 

■The  first  part  was  beautiful.  Beautiful 
hiking  weather  and  good  times. 

"But  when  I  reached  the  Klamath  Rivet 
It  was  113  degrees.  I  was  walking  between 
7.000  and  9.000  feet.  There  were  lots  of 
snakes — rattle  snakes  eapecUUy — and  thoee 
hot  temperatures." 

He  was  being  beaten  down  by  the  heat 
He'd  start  walking  in  the  early  morning  and 
by  afternoon  he  would  get  the  first  of  a 
MTles  of  headaches.  "All  my  energy  was 
drained.  I  had  to  keep  stopping  and  then 
walk  until  late  at  night.  POr  10  days  I  had 
to  keep  stopping  to  rest. 

"Every  day  seemed  to  get  worse.  Physically 
I  couldn't  carry  the  pack,  so  I  started  throw- 
ing things  out.  Even  before  I  got  to  Oregon.  I 
had  gotten  rid  of  my  sweaters.  Now  I  was 
going  through  my  pack  and  throwing  out 
food  I  dldnt  Uke. 

"I  had  oatmeal  for  133  mornings.  And  I 
alternated  two  lunches  and  two  dinners.  I 
threw  out  dehydrated  carrots  and  that.  I 
knew  It  was  a  waste  of  food  but  I  wasn't 
going  to  carry  It.  By  this  time.  I  hated  every- 
thing—chill,  spaghetti,  eecalloped  macaroni, 
beef  stew,  and  everything  bad  noodles  tn  It. 
I  bate  noodles. 

"Just  as  I  started  to  break,  the  weather 
changed." 

But  he  could  enjoy  that  only  briefly,  for 
as  he  moved  on.  he  miscalculated  the  route 
he  should  take  to  his  third  food  drop  He 
walked  an  extra  300  miles  and  arrived  six 
days  late  and  weak  from  lack  of  food. 

"I  was  carrying  very  poor  maps  for  this 
section.  The  last  survey  was  done  In  1955. 
Some  areas  were  never  even  surveyed.  I  only 
had  sketches  of  the  mountains  In  this  area 
and  It  covered  500  miles — bigger  than  the 
state  of  Washington. 

"I  waa  In  trouble. "  he  said  "I  had  thrown 
out  all  that  food,  and  for  the  last  four  d*ys. 
I  was  starving  When  I  was  three  days  late, 
the  Forest  Service  started  looking  But  they 
were  looking  on  the  trail  I  was  supposed  to 
be  following,  so  of  course  I  wasnt  there 
When  they  found  me.  they  were  mad.  really 
mad.  My  parents  bad  kept  calling  Nobody 
had  heard  anything  from  me  for  28  days 

"I  was  pulling  open  my  food  box  when  a 
ranger  spotted  me  He  said:  'YouTe  got  a 
lot  of  people  looking  for  you.  We  thought 
you  were  gone." 

'He  made  me  walk  15  miles  down  the 
mountain  to  call  my  parents  The  rangers 
were  really  disturbed  at  first,  but  not  me. 
man.  I  was  really  happy  to  get  my  food." 

Well-fed.  he  moved  on  Into  what  he  consid- 
ered the  moat  rugged  part  of  the  trip,  a 
primitive,  wild  river  area  where  he  had  to 
climb  up  and  da>wn  the  walls  of  deep  river 
valleys — sometimes  traveling  13  miles  up 
and  down  to  nvake  two  or  three  miles  across. 

The  rivers  he  crossed  were  the  Feather, 
the  Yuba,  the  Rubicon  and  one  fork  of  the 
American. 

"They  were  all  the  same  thing.  Pour 
thousand  feet  down,  across  the  river,  and 
4.000  back  up."  Those  4.000  feet  usually  took 
him  about  six  miles  In  actual  climbing. 

"It  was  Just  like  this.  down.  up.  down.  up. 
That's  rough  going." 

Exhausted  from  the  river  crossings,  he 
climbed  on  toward  Donner  Pass  and  Lake 
Tahoe.  As  he  went  higher,  he  left  trees  be- 
hind him.  not  because  he  was  above  timber- 
line  but  because  the  wind  blew  too  hard  for 
trees  to  stand  against  it. 

In  that  barren  country,  he  changed  plans 
again.  Just  to  get  a  good  look  at  Lake  Tahoe. 
and  it  caused  him  the  second  serious  mishap 
of  his  trip. 

"I  didn't  want  to  pass  up  I^Uu  Tahoe.  I 
could  see  portions  of  it  through  gaps  in  the 
mountains.  So  I  looked  at  my  topographical 
map  to  find  the  highest  point  on  my  side  of 
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the  lake,  and  I  climbed  to  the  top  of  Dick's 
Peak. 

"I  wanted  to  camp  and  see  the  sun  set  and 
rise. 

"I  climbed  up  to  the  peak.  There  were 
no  trees.  I  went  hand  over  hand  on  the  rock 
The  winds  were  strong,  and  as  I  climbed 
they  got  stronger  and  stronger  By  the  time 
I  got  to  the  top.  I  was  hanging  on  Jagged 
rocks  so  I  wouldn't  be  blown  off  the  moun- 
tain. 

"I  got  there  early.  But  to  block  the  wind 
I  had  to  build  a  rock  wall  three  feet  high 
Just  to  stay  up  there.  I  couldn't  even  sleep 
because  the  wind  was  so  aitrong  I  didn't  even 
cook  breakfast  I  got  the  sunrise  and  packed 
my  gear  and  got  ready  to  climb  back  down. 

"Well,  the  wind  had  calmed  a  bit  but  It 
was  really  gusty,  and  the  shadows  fooled 
me  The  sun  was  low  and  the  shadows  were 
sideways,  and  I  couldn't  tell  rocks  from  In- 
dentations." 

He  mistook  an  Indentation  for  a  rock. 
stepi>ed  Into  a  hole  and  fell. 

"Luckily,  my  pack  hit  first  and  then  I 
bounced  off  my  head.  I  was  knocked  un- 
conscious for  nearly  six  hours." 

When  he  came  to.  he  was  scared.  "I  thought 
I  was  bleeding  Internally.  I  couldn't  walk 
straight  and  my  head  was  throbbing.  I  took 
aaiplrln  and  It  didn't  do  any  good." 

BTven  more  dangerous  was  the  fact  that 
he  was  back  In  an  area  where  the  snow  again 
filled  the  mountain  gaps  and  he  had  diffi- 
culty getting  proper  footing.  He  went  slowly, 
resting  frequently  for  several  days. 

The  temperatures  began  to  fluctuate  One 
day  it  would  be  warm  and  breezy:  that  night, 
below  freezing. 

He  was  40  miles  short  of  his  fourth  food 
drop,  where  he  would  pick  up  another  sweat- 
er, and  all  he  had  with  him  was  his  cotton 
shirt  and  long  pants. 

Finally  he  arrived  at  Tuomulme  Meadows 
at  Yoeemlte  National  Park  where  food  and 
sweaters  were  waiting. 

After  the  fourth  stop  he  stepped  onto  the 
John  Mulr  Trail,  a  popular  hiking  trail  in 
the  Sierras. 

"It  was  like  a  highway."  said  Eric.  "I  walk- 
ed 314  miles  In  7«4  days." 

He  passed  Mt.  Whitney,  the  highest  peak 
In  North  America,  standing  at  14,496  feet. 
But  he  wan  heading  downhill — to  the  heat  of 
the  desert. 

As  be  entered  the  Mojave  Desert,  the  tem- 
peratures shot  up  to  above  100  degrees  and 
he  hiked  across  sand  dunes. 

"When  he  entered  the  lowlands  of  the  des- 
ert, hard  ground  with  dry  bushes  and  rocks, 
he  could  no  longer  find  water. 

But  the  Forest  Service  once  again  backed 
him  up  and  left  him  gallons  of  water  at  pre- 
determined water  caches. 

The  beat  during  the  day.  and  the  cold  at 
nights,  drained  his  strength,  be  dragged  the 
last  300  miles. 

"It  was  very  depressing,"  he  said.  "I  would 
have  hated  It  any  other  way,  but  every  foot- 
step was  brlntrlng  me  closer  to  the  border.'' 

He  walked  the  desert  In  16  days  of  Oc- 
tober— 115  degrees  by  day.  freezing  tempera- 
ture* at  night   And,  again,  loneliness, 

"Some  days,  I  didn't  get  water,  and  It 
really  dried  me  up  and  drained  me.  I  got 
nauseated  and  sick.  I  had  to  stop  a  lot  dur- 
ing the  day." 

The  last  two  days,  the  forest  service  sent 
a  man  to  walk  with  blm  because  the  entire 
section  ahead  of  him  had  been  burned  black 
by  flre.  "It  waa  36  miles  of  burned  desola- 
tion." said  Eric.  "Deer  herds  had  burned, 
and  rabbits,  snakes  and  even  field  mice. 
Everything  was  ugly  and  depressing."  The 
gentlemen  of  the  Forest  Service  flgured— 
and  rightly— that  across  that  tortured  land- 
scape, be  could  use  some  company. 

That  last  day  they  walked  12  miles.  Eric 
could  see  the  border  from  two  miles  out.  Re- 
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porters  and  photographers  were  waiting  for 
him.  and  his  guide  wondered  why  he  wasnt 
excited. 

■It  would  have  been  fake,"  Eric  answered. 
"I  Just  wanted  to  walk  to  the  end  and  touch 
the  border." 

He  couldn't  even  cross  It — the  border  was 
blocked  off  with  a  heavy  barbed  wire  fence. 
So  he  poked  bis  toe  through  an  opening  and 
kicked  up  a  Mt  of  Mexican  sand. 

Two  months  later,  rested  and  refreshed 
after  long  hours  of  sleep  In  his  own  bed  and 
his  mother's  overfeeding,  Eric  was  ready  to 
go  again. 

"It  wasn't  always  a  good  time.  Ill  admit  to 
that.  But  I  want  to  go  again.  Not  to  the 
same  place,  but  I  want  to  keep  growing. 

■■I  know  a  lot  more  about  myself  than  I 
did  before.  With  the  long  hours  by  myself 
I  could  think  and  understand  myself  better. 
The  big  difference  is  I  know  I  can  do  any- 
thing now." 


RURAL  JOB  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 
OF  1971 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  4.  1971 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  afternoon  I  am  introducing  the 
Rural  Job  Development  Act  of  1971,  a 
proposal  designed  to  create  new  rural 
job  opportunities  for  young  people  as 
well  as  for  older  persons  interested  in 
bettering  themselves.  If  enacted,  the  act 
will  also  enable  small  communities  to 
make  more  effective  use  of  their  human 
and  natural  resources,  thus  slowing  the 
urban  migration  and  reducing  the 
mounting  population  and  economic  pres- 
sures on  urban  centers. 

Creating  new  and  meaningful  job 
opportunities  for  rural  Americans  and 
fostering  a  more  healthy  population 
balance  are  goals  of  prime  importance. 
For  in  a  very  fundamental  sense  perhaps 
the  chief  reason  why  an  estimated 
600.000  farmers  and  young  people  leave 
rural  communities  each  year  is  because 
they  think  their  life  styles  and  prospects 
for  the  future  are  neither  enriching  nor 
rewarding.  Their  frustrations  are,  un- 
fortunately, well  grounded  in  dismal 
facts.  Nonmetropolitan  America  has  one- 
third  of  the  Nation's  population,  but  it 
has  one-half  of  its  poverty  stricken.  This 
means  that  almost  14  million  poor  jpeople 
live  in  rural  areas.  In  terms  of  living 
conditions,  over  half  the  Nation's  sub- 
standard housing,  more  than  4  million 
dwellings  in  all,  is  located  in  rural 
America.  On  a  community  basis,  nearly 
30,000  rural  townships  do  not  have  water 
systems,  and  another  45,000  lack  ade- 
quate ones. 

Finally,  in  addition  to  water  and 
sewage  problems,  thousands  of  small 
communities  lack  medical  centers,  public 
libraries,  good  schools,  and  public  rec- 
reation programs. 

Despite  these  deficiencies,  however, 
rural  America  is  struggling  to  stem  the 
tides  of  poverty,  underemployment,  and 
urban  migration.  And  these  struggles  are 
paying  dividends.  For  example,  during 
the  last  decade  almost  50  percent  of  the 
Nation's  new  manufacturing  jobs  were 
created  in  the  countryside,  although  it 
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should  be  noted  these  areas  accoimted  for 
only  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  jobs 
created  during  the  sixties.  Moreover,  in 
the  5-year  period  between  1962  and  1967. 
nonfarm  employment  in  nonmetro- 
politan counties  rose  5  percent  a  year 
compared  to  4  percent  for  urban  counties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  facts  and  circum- 
stances taken  together  provide  ample 
documentation  of  the  need  for  increas- 
ing rural  development.  But  with  the  need 
clearly  established,  a  central  question 
still  unresolved  concerns  the  best  way  to 
affect  rural  development.  In  my  mind, 
the  interests  of  progress  would  be  best 
served  by  the  Federal  Government  en- 
couraging private  enterprise  to  take  the 
le&d  In  attacking  rural  problems  at  their 
roots.  The  achievement  of  this  goal  could 
be  facilitated  if  private  enterprises  were 
given  tax  and  other  incentives  to  relocate 
in  rural  areas  and  to  work  with  individ- 
uals and  groups  interested  in  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  life  in  their  communi- 
ties. In  this  regard,  I  should  point  out 
that  although  public  revenues  would  be 
diminished  to  the  extent  tax  credits  and 
other  incentives  were  utilized  by  com- 
mercial Interests,  the  losses  would  be 
more  than  offset  by  the  increases  in  pay- 
rolls, increases  in  the  consumption  of 
goods  and  services,  and  the  decreases  in 
public  welfare  costs  that  would  accom- 
pany successful  rural  development 
programs. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I 
have  introduced  today  constitutes  a  first 
step  toward  drawing  together  the  vast 
capabilities  of  free  enterprise,  focusing 
them  upon  the  needs  of  rural  America, 
and  providing  them  with  an  incentive 
for  action.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
these  proposals  their  full  attention  and 
consideration  because,  as  was  concluded 
by  the  President's  task  force  on  rural 
development : 

It  Is  in  the  rural  countryside  areas  that 
we  can  find  generous  resources  of  clean  air, 
clean  water,  living  space,  recreation,  scenic 
beauty,  tranquility  and  Inspiration  for  to- 
morrow's people.  And  It  Is  there  that  we  can 
most  readily  and  econcmlcally  develop  and 
preserve  these  natural  resources  In  living 
harmony  with  man  ...  in  the  generations 
ahead. 
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of  volunteers  who  have  made  the  USO 
a  continuing  reaUty  deserve  the  heart- 
felt thanks  of  all  Americans  on  this  30th 
anniversary. 


THANKS  TO  THE  USO 


WETA  INTERVIEW  WITH  DR.  JOHN 
HANNAH 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or   C  ALITOR  Ml  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4,  1971 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  take  note  of  and  express  appreciation 
for  the  great  job  the  United  Service  Or- 
ganization has  been  doing  for  our  men 
in  the  Armed  Forces  on  this  day,  the  30th 
anniversary  of  the  USO.  Founded  on 
February  4,  1941,  the  USO  has  helped 
to  make  life  away  from  home  a  little 
more  cheerful  for  our  servicemen  all  over 
the  world.  This  voluntary  organization, 
which  receives  no  Government  funds,  has 
ensured  for  30  long  years  that  our  serv- 
icemen need  not  be  alone  in  a  strange 
country,  city,  or  town,  whether  it  is 
Christmas  day  or  any  day.  TTie  thousands 


Hon.  PETER  H.  B.  FRELINGHUYSEN 

or   MXW    JXSSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  4,  1971 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  January  11,  while  Congress  was  In 
recess,  Dr.  John  Hannah,  Director  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
was  Intervle-wed  by  W  ETA-TV  news- 
caster, Warren  Unna. 

Dr.  Harmah's  responses  to  a  number  of 
probing  questions  about  the  future  of  the 
US.  aid  program  will,  I  believe,  be  of 
interest  to  Members  of  this  body.  The 
interview  focuses  upon  congressional 
and  public  resujtion  to  foreign  aid  in  gen- 
eral and  in  so  doing  provides  a  pre'view 
of  the  annual  debate  on  this  subject 
which  will  soon  commence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Record  a 
transcript  of  the  WETA  interview  with 
Dr.  Hannah.  The  interview  follows: 
Unfted    States    Aoenct    fob    Intxrnationai, 

DEVT5LOPMENT ;      AN      iNTTEVIirW     WTTH     Dh, 

John  Hannah 

The  reporter  conducting  the  Interview — 
Warren  Unna: 

Repobter.  This  country  since  World  War  n 
has  been  In  what  we  call  the  foreign  aid  bxisl- 
nees.  The  Marshall  Plan  was  the  first,  and 
that  vpas  for  a  leveled  Europe;  but  basically 
it  was  sophisticated  and  Industrialized.  And 
so  reetcMing  that  was  one  kind  of  a  problem. 

Since  then  the  United  States  has  been 
faced  with  the  developing  world — Latin 
America,  Africa  and  Asia — where  you  don't 
have  the  sophisticated  society.  You  have 
much  greater  poverty.  And  you  don't  have 
any  Indvistrlal  base  to  deal  with.  So  this  has 
been  a  bigger  challenge  and  often  more  dis- 
couraging. 

And  Congress  has  been  discouraged.  Ad- 
ministrations have  been  discouraged.  There 
have  been  lots  of  changes  in  the  names  of 
the  programs.  There  have  been  smaller  and 
smaller  requests  for  money,  and  Congress,  on 
the  wh(^e,  has  begrudged  everything  it  ap- 
proved. 

However,  the  program  does  go  on.  And  it 
goes  on  worldwide.  For  Instance,  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  builds  dams 
In  India.  It  provides  the  fimds  of  some  of  the 
engineering,  and  India  provides  the  manual 
labor  and  materials.  And  In  Colombia,  they've 
developed  what's  called  a  mlni-tractor,  with 
the  aid  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  for 
small  plots  of  ground. 

In  Tunisia,  bigger  tractors,  bulldozers  are 
used  for  building  Irrigation  systems.  And  in 
Iran,  you  have  tent  schools  to  educate  the 
children  of  the  nomadic  tribes.  And  In  Ethi- 
opia, you  have  small  planes  being  used  by 
AID  for  crop  dusting.  And  in  Pakistan,  you've 
got  mobile  medical  teams  where  mother  and 
child  and  doctors  get  together  for  Inocula- 
tions and  so  on. 

And  you  have  also  in  Pakistan  agricultural 
advisers  with  things  like  miracle  seeds  to 
improve  the  crop  production.  And  then  with 
the  recent  disaster  In  East  Pakistan,  AID  and 
others  have  stepped  In  with  emergency  shel- 
ters to  save  lives  by  housing  people,  and  also 
with  dropping  emergency  rice  for  the  refu- 
gees to  ke^  them  from  starving. 
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So  the  profTvn.  oa  Cb«  whole,  b«a  still 
got  lots  of  oustomers.  lota  of  aeads.  But 
tberv's  »l«o  lots  of  inl«un<l«»t*adlng  »tx>ut 
It. 

And  one  of  these  occurred  lk*t  week  when 
the  oonfresslonAl  ooimnittee — the  joint  Eco- 
nomlo  Oommlttee  looked  into  the  f»ct  that 
there  seemed  to  be  anywhere  from  five  bil- 
lion dollars  to  seven  billion  dollars  for  what 
we  all  caU  aid.  But  this  U  actually  military 
aid,  and  not  economic  development  aid  at  all. 
And  It's  been  all  son  of  dlffxiaed;  no  one 
really  apparently  kept  track  of  It.  And  it  even 
Utcluded  some  Pood  for  Peace  monay.  which 
Is  being  used  to  convert  it  Into  local  cur- 
rency to  buy  uniforms  and  small  arms. 

We  have  as  our  gueet  tonight  the  number 
one  authority  on  foreign  aid  in  the  United 
States,  John  Hannah.  He's  the  former  presi- 
dent of  Michigan  State  University.  During 
President  Elsenhower's  Administration,  he 
was  an  assistant  secretary  of  Defense  for 
manpower  and  personnel.  He  was  the  first 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Commission  on  CtvU 
Rights.  And  he's  been  in  more  activities 
than  "Who's  Who's"  pages  can  bold. 

Dr.  Hannah.  I'd  like  to  ask  you  one  thing. 
At  a  press  conference  this  weekend,  you  Indi- 
cated that  even  thongh  the  administration 
planned  to  ask  Oongrees  for  some  increase 
over  last  year's  record  low  request  for  foreign 
aid  money,  and  particularly  economic  aid 
ntoney,  the  Bureau  of  Management  and 
Budget  had  already  cut  you  way  down. 

Why  Ls  It  that  there's  a  low  priority  In 
actual  action  for  something  that  every  ad- 
ministration In  recent  times  has  always  said 
It  holds  In  such  high  regard? 

Dr.  John  Haitmab.  Well.  I  dont  think  I 
can  answer  your  question  in  a  minute.  But  as 
yon  Indicated  in  your  very  fine  introduction, 
aid  under  aid  or  some  other  name  has  been 
In  business  now  for  twenty  years  It  started 
out  as  a  very  simple  concept,  that  it  was 
appropriate  for  the  United  States  to  make 
available  American  know-how.  scientific 
knowledge,  education,  and  so  on.  to  help 
people  In  the  poor  countries  to  help  them- 
selvee.  It  was  reorganized  several  times,  the 
last  time  eight  or  nine  years  ago  when  it  be- 
came AID. 

At  one  time,  of  course,  we  were  the  only 
aid  giving  country  in  the  world.  Now.  we're 
eleventh  on  the  basis  of  our  capacity  to  give, 
on  the  basis  of  per  cupita  income  or  per 
capita  atrp.  Most  of  the  countries  of  West- 
ern Kurope  and  Canada  and  Japan  do  rela- 
tively better. 

RxroETn.  Well,  we're  eleventh  out  of  the 
ft-rtj^n  industrlallxed  nations  of  the 
world  .  . 

Dr.  Hankab.  That's  right. 

Rxporm.  .  .     pretty  near  the  bottom. 

Dr   Hannah.  That's  right. 

RZPOBTBR.  Well,  why  are  we  that  low? 

Dr  Hannah  Well,  you  asked  the  question 
"nrhy."  Well,  of  course,  as  you  know,  the 
agency  has  been  under  almost  continual 
criticism  because  there  have  always  been 
many  people  that  doubt  whether  the  United 
States  should  be  Interested  in  trying  to  help 
people  in  the  poor  countries. 

In  recent  years,  due  to  the  unpopularity 
of  the  Vletnameee  war  and  the  fact  that  the 
AID  agency  was  given  an  assignment  back 
In  1093  through  the  Import  program  of  try- 
ing to  control  Inflation  and  do  something 
about  providing  schools  where  there  hadnt 
been  any  or  where  the  schools  had  been  de- 
stroyed, and  be  concerned  with  feeding  the 
refugees,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  (sic).  And 
we've  had  much  wash-off  from  the  unpopu- 
larity of  the  Vietnamese  war. 

So  each  year  it's  been  more  difScult  to  get 
dollars  for— and  I  like  to  separate,  of  course. 
economic,  or  MsUtance  designed  to  Improve 
the  economic  status  or  the  social  situation 
of  people  In  the  poor  countries  from  military 
or  ohort-range  political  objectives. 

Well,  it  was  against  that  kind  of  a  back- 
ground that  President  Nixon  came  Into  the 
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White  House.  And  he  appointed  Uis  Peteraoo 
l^sk  Force  to  take  a  look  at  the  world,  and 
take  a  look  ax  the  world  from  the  standpoint 
of  what  It  Is  that  the  government  of  the 
United  States  should  do  In  this  whole  area 
of  foreign  aeslst&nce  and  sugyi^eet  that  they 
not  waste  time  looking  at  aid;  but  that 
they  could  write  their  own  definition  of  for- 
eign assistance  and  give  him  tixlr  recom- 
mendation. 

Well,  their  recommendations  came  in  back 
last  March,  and  this  has  been  a  matter  of 
discussion  since. 

KEPovrtM.  Well,  that's  why  I  asked  you 
about  this  priority.  It's  been  a  matter  of 
six  months  before  the  President  actually  sent 
any  aid  message  to  Congress  after  he  had 
this  taak  force  report.  He  still  hasn't  sent 
any  legislative  request.  And  that's  coining,  I 
suppose,  this  year.  But  there  Is  no  real  new 
aid  program  after  aU  this  tlm«. 

Dr.  Hamnar.  Birt,  of  course,  the  reason 
you  know  without  my  telling  you.  that  with 
all  of  the  dlsc\uelon  in  the  Congress  of  anti- 
balllstio  missiles  and  Cooper-Church  and 
Cambodia  that  those  of  us  who  are  con- 
cerned about  this  economic  asBlstance  pro- 
gram couldn't  see  much  gain  in  injecting  a 
new  aid  program  in  the  unfriendly  climate 
towards  all  matters  that  had  to  do  with 
overseas  assistance. 

And  the  President's  message  was  delayed 
until  September. 

Tour  beginning  question  was,  "Why  am  I 
unhappy  because  the  President's  budget  may 
not  ask  as  much  money  as  I'd  like?"  Well, 
you  might  as  well  ask  me  the  question,  "Are 
they  asking  more  money  than  you're  likely 
to  get?",  and  I'd  have  to  answer,  yes.  And 
so  It's  kind  of  an  academic  exercise.  The  re- 
quest is  considerably  better  than  we're  get- 
ting now.  And  111  ]ust  leave  It  there 

REPoarm.  Let  me  put  It  a  different  way 
then.  Dr.  Hannah.  You  served  under  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower.  I'm  aware  that  he  used  to 
get  on  the  telephone  to  individual  congiees- 
men  and  say.  "Please  vote  for  the  foreign  aid 
bill  and  please  keep  It  up  high."  Has  this 
been  the  practice  of  President  Nixon? 

Dr.  Hannah.  Well,  there's  been  some  White 
House  pressure  where  w«  had  to  have  It. 
Of  course.  I  watched  the  aid  program  during 
the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  administrations 
wbere  it  was  in  continvilng  trouble.  Trouble 
is  not  new.  It's  been  getting  worse  and 
worse. 

And  the  Intention  of  the  Preeldent  has 
been  to  reorganise  It,  give  It  a  new  name, 
separate  military  and  short-range  political 
objectives  from  the  kind  of  aid  that  I'm 
Interested  in.  and  see  If  we  can't  get  a  new 
commitment  from  the  American  people. 

I'm  much  more  interested  in  tomorrow  and 
the  next  day  than  I  am  In  what  happened 
last  year  and  the  year  before.  A  great  many 
people  have  a  notion  that  we're  sort  of  dying 
by  degreees. 

As  a  mattsr  of  fact,  when  I  talk  about  aid, 
I'm  talking  about  economic  aid.  nonmlUtary 
aid.  When  I  came  In  almost  two  years  ago. 
we  had  an  annual  appropriation  for  '68  ot 
about  a  billion  three  hundred  and  eighty 
million  dollars  in  economic  aid.  For  flacaJ 
seventy.  It  was  increased  to  about  a  billion 
four  hundred  and  sixty  million.  For  fiscal  "71, 
the  appropriation  has  Just  finally  been  com- 
pleted. It's  up  to  about-a  billion  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one  mllUon. 

Now,  admittedly.  In  aid  In  each  of  those 
years  there  Is  the  supportive  assistance  ot 
what  we're  doing  in  Vietnam.  Cambodia  and 
LiSos.  And  under  the  reorganization.  If  the 
Congress  approves  what  the  Preeldent  has 
already  recommended  In  principle,  the  mili- 
tary assistance  and  political  programs  will 
be  handled  by  State  and  Defense  and  well  be 
back  In  the  biulneas  at  trying  to  help  people 
help  themselves. 

RxposTxa.  Dr.  Hannah,  may  I  ask  you  a 
question.  Tou  said  you're  trying  to  get  a  new 
commitment   out   of   the  American   people. 
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Have  Americans  lost  their  traditional  (diarl- 
table  feeling  towards  the  rest  of  the  world? 

Dr.  Hannah.  I  don't  think  they  have. 

BxpoBTia.  Are  you  In  a  program  VbMA't  on 
Its  way  out  Is  what  I'm  asking  you  here. 

Dr.  Hannah.  No,  I  don't  think  so. 

RxposTxa.  Do  you  see  any  evidence  of  this 
country  getting  into  a  new  form  of  isola- 
tionism? 

Dr.  Hannah.  Well,  I'm  worried  about  it 
sometimes.  I  think  that  that  has  been  the 
tendency  in  the  last  year  or  two,  triggered 
largely  by  the  disenchantment  with  the  Viet- 
namese war.  I  find,  though,  in  talking  to 
young  people  or  old  people,  or  people  that 
are  imfrlendly  about  the  whole  idea  of  for- 
eign assistance,  when  you  put  it  in  this 
frame,  the  only  thing  that's  ready  important 
to  the  United  States  or  any  other  country 
in  the  world  Is  its  people. 

And  to  most  people  they're  more  interested 
In  their  children  and  their  grandchildren 
than  any  other  people.  And  they  re  always 
interested  In  improving  a  situation  in  the 
United  States  so  that  their  community,  their 
state,  the  nation  as  a  whole  will  be  better 
than  It  has  been. 

Turn  It  around  When  you  ask  a  question, 
•What's  the  United  States  going  to  be  like 
thirty  years  from  now  or  fifty  years  from 
now.  or  seventy-five  years  from  now?",  ol 
course  it's  a  futile  question,  unless  you  first 
ask  the  question,  "What's  the  world  going 
to  be  like?"  Because  those  of  us  who  have 
lived  In  the  last  several  decades  can't  cer- 
tainly help  but  reallxse  that  what  the  rest  of 
the  world  Is  like  Is  going  to  be  determined 
pretty  largely  by  what  the  United  States  U 
like.  And  we  really  haven't  any  alternative 
but  to  cooperate  with  the  other  developed 
countries.  There're  sixteen  countries  now  in 
the  aid  giving  business.  We're  eleventh  In  the 
line  In  our  contribution  to  the  kind  of  aid 
I'm  talking  about  when  measured  either  by 
per  capita  ONP  or  per  capita  income.  That 
Isn't  good  enough. 

BcN  On.BxjtT.  Dr.  Hannah.  If  I  may  inter- 
rupt. If  the  American  (people  feel  that  they 
ought  to  be  doing  their  share.  If  they  get 
what  you're  talking  about,  why  is  It  that 
year  after  year — and  it's  not  only  a  matter  of 
the  last  two  years  but  as  long  as  I  can  re- 
member— that  the  annual  aid  appropriation 
Is  a  sitting  duck  for  the  budget  cutters,  for 
the  people  who  have  other  programs  who  say 
we've  got  to  cut  aid.  And  aid  goes  through  a 
life  and  death  struggle.  And,  as  Warren  re- 
called, during  the  Elsenhower  ysars,  you 
never  knew  for  sure  until  all  the  telephone 
calls  were  made  whether  the  appropriation 
was  going  to  go  through. 

Why  Is  It  that  aid  has  got  that  kind  of  a 
bad  name  In  Congress,  If  the  American  peo- 
ple are  really  behind  the  Idea? 

Dr  Hannah.  Well,  when  I  say  they're  be- 
hind It.  I  believe  they're  behind  It  when  they 
understand  It. 

If  you  were  to  ask  the  average  taxpayer  of 
this  country  If  he  Is  for  having  his  taxes 
used  to  help  people  In  Chad  or  the  Central 
African  Republic  or  Bolivia  help  themselvee. 
he  U  not  going  to  say  that  he's  very  favor- 
able to  it. 

But  for  the  reasons  I've  already  men- 
tioned— and  we  can't  get  Into  all  of  this  this 
evening — Vm  convinced  that  most  Ameri- 
cans recognize  that  there  is  really  no  al- 
ternative but  that  we  do  our  fair  share  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  free  world  in  making  it 
possible  for  poor  peoples  In  poor  countries  to 
help  themselves. 

Now.  the  otter  side  of  thU,  what  a  great 
many  people  forget  Is  In  this  shrinking  world 
the  people  In  the  underdeveloped  countries. 
In  the  very  poor  countries,  no  longer  believe 
that  It  was  ordained  by  Ood  that  children 
have  to  go  hungry  or  die  because  there  isn't 
any  food;  that  they  have  to  be  deprived  of 
vaccine  and  these  simple  steps  that  can  be 
taken  to  control  epidemic  diseases;  that  It's 
reasonable  that  there  be  no  schools,  no  teach- 
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0t,  oc  books  for  their  kids.  Tou  can  put  it 
on  the  basis  of  the  Christian -Judaic  ethic 
that  we  ought  to  be  interested  In  unfortunate 
oeople.  Tou  can  put  it  on  the  most  selfish 
po2lbVe  basis — what's  good  for  the  United 
atat«  and  our  children  and  our  grandchll- 

(lf0Q and  you  come  up  at  the  same  place. 

1  don't  believe  what  people  have  been  tdl- 
U^  me  that  it  oant  be  sold.  And  I  use  as 
evidence  the  fact  that  in  two  years  without 
being  on  the  front  pages,  with  very  little 
ca^mlzed  help,  we've  actually  turned  the  sit- 
uation around  so  that  we  have  better  than 
three  hundred  mllUon  dollars  more  for  eco- 
nomic  assistance    In    this    fiscal    year.    We 

have.  . 

RzpoBTKR.  Dr.  Hannah,  could  I  Just  follow 
through  on  something.  I  know  you  feel  that 
economic  aid  should  be  separated  from  mili- 
tary. But  there're  people  like  Congressman 
Uoffan.  the  chairman  of  the  House  Foreign 
/uralrs  Committee,  that  leel  that  the  military 
requests  carries  the  economic;  that  If  you 
separate  them,  as  I  think  you  and  the  admin- 
istration intend  to  do,  nobody's  going  to  pay 
any  attention  to  the  real  guts,  the  economic 
part. 

Tou  don't  have  this  fear? 

Dt.  Hannah.  Well,  I  dont — I  have  the  fear. 
Of  counM,  I'm  always  cancerned.  But  when 
I  came  in  I  asked  this  question  two  years 
ago.  And  I  was  told  that  It  was  the  vote  for 
the  military  assistance  that  made  the  differ- 
ence between  our  getting  it  through  or  not. 

I  watched  In  two  consecutive  sessions 
where  the  votes  that  we  lost  because  of 
squadrons  of  planes  for  Vietnam  or  some- 
thing for  Korea  far  outnumbered  those  that 
we  gained  as  a  result  of  being  tied  together. 

And  there  isn't  any  question  in  my  mind 
that  we're  going  to  be  better  off  if  we  go  to 
the  American  people  for  the  kind  of  economic 
aid  that  we're  talking  about  that  helps  them 
build  schools  and  Improve  health  and  con- 
trol population  growth  and  Increase  food 
supplies. 

OajntT.  Well,  our  time  has  run  out.  I 
wsat  to  thank  you  for  Joining  us.  And  I  take 
It  from  yo\ir  remarks  that  you're  going  to 
try  to  take  this  story  to  the  American  peo- 
ple in  the  next  few  months.  And  we  appre- 
ciate your  coming  on  uur  program  to  tell 
the  story. 

Dr.  Hannah.  I  appreciate  your  inviting  me. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

OiLMXT.  Thank  you. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFIT 
INCREASE  NEEDED  NOW 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

»,i(     Thursday,  February  4,  1971 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  Insert  in  the  Record,  part  m  of  the 
article  entitled :  "Private  and  Public  Re- 
tirement Pensions:  Findings  From  the 
1968  Survey  of  the  Aged"  by  Walter  W. 
Kolodrubetz : 

Social  Secdbitt  BsNErrrs 

The  levels  of  social  security  benefits  are 
affected  by  several  key  factors  that  enter  Into 
calculation  of  the  primary  Insurance  amount 
(PIA) :  the  amount  based  on  past  earnings 
that  would  be  payable  to  a  worker  receiving 
benefits  no  earlier  than  age  65.  The  mlnl- 
nrum  benefit  amount  for  a  worker  with  a 
low  or  Irregular  earnings  history  Is  specified 
In  the  law.  (In  1967  the  minimum  unreduced 
benefit  was  $44  for  a  nonmarrled  p>erson  and 
•M  f or  a  worker  with  a  spouse  over  age  65.) 
A  worker  whose  average  monthly  earnings 
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q\iallfy  him  for  a  benefit  higher  than  the 
minimum  receives  a  benefit  graduated  ac- 
cording to  his  earnings,  but  the  benefit  for- 
mula is  weighted  in  favor  of  the  lower  paid. 
Differentials  In  benefits  are  minimized  and 
the  benefit  distributions  compressed  because 
of  both  the  minimum  benefit  provision  and 
the  statutory  maximum  Umlt  on  earnings 
creditable  for  benefit  computation  purposes. 

Table  3  shows  the  dUtribution  of  OASDHI 
benefits  for  couples  and  nonmarrled  persons 
In  1967.  Almost  two-thirds  of  the  aged  units 
received  less  them  $1,250  in  OASDHI  pay- 
ments for  the  year,  and  the  median  payment 
was  $1,090.  Only  10  percent  of  the  aged  units 
received  payments  that  amounted  to  $2,000 
or  more,  and  moet  of  this  group  were  married 
couples. 

Reflecting,  In  part,  the  Influence  of  spouses 
benefits,  married  couples  received  more  In 
OASDHI  payments  than  did  nonmarrled  per- 
sons; the  medians  were  $1,555  and  $905,  re- 
si>ectlvely.  Furthermore,  benefits  were  dis- 
tributed over  a  much  wider  range  for  married 
couples.  AlmoBt  30  percent  of  the  married 
couples  had  $2,000  or  more  In  OASDHI  bene- 
fits, and  20  percent  had  less  than  $1,000. 

Among  the  nonmarrled,  benefits  t  ere  high- 
er for  men  than  for  women,  averaging  $1,080 
and  $860,  respectively.  This  difference  refiects, 
for  the  moet  part,  differing  employment  his- 
tories and  earnings  levels,  as  well  as  the 
benefit  reductions  associated  with  survivor 
benefits.  Benefits  for  almost  40  percent  of 
the  women  were  less  than  $760  (with  many 
close  to  or  at  the  minimum);  for  men,  the 
corresponding  proportion  was  25  percent. 
More  than  a  third  of  the  men  had  payments 
ranging  from  $1,250  to  $1,750;  only  about 
one-tenth  of  the  women  had  payments  at 
that  level. 
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GILBERT  GUDE  DECLARES  NIMH 
STDDY  REINFORCES  NEED  FOR 
FURTHER  MARIHUANA  INVESTI- 
GATION 


BANNINO  UNSOLICITED  CIGA- 
RETTES PROM  THE  MAILS 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or   MICKIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  4,  1971 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  prohibit 
the  mailing  of  unsolicited  samples  of  cig- 
arettes. As  you  are  well  aware,  the  U.S. 
Surgeon  General  has  determined  that 
cigarettes  are  dangerous  to  one's  health. 
Furthermore,  only  yesterday  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  requested  Congress  to 
require  an  even  stiffer  health  warning 
in  all  cigarette  advertisements  and  on 
the  front  of  every  package  of  cigarettes. 
The  proposed  new  warning  would  state: 

Warning:  Cigarette  smoking  is  dangerous 
to  health  and  may  cause  death  from  cancer, 
coronary  disease,  chronic  bronchitis,  pul- 
monary emphysema  and  other  diseases. 

Yet,  presently  the  U.S.  mail  is  being 
used  at  reduced  rates  for  the  distribution 
of  unsolicited  complimentary  packages  of 
cigarettes.  This,  In  effect,  amounts  to  a 
Government  subsidy  for  the  distribution 
of  a  product  determined  by  the  Govern- 
ment as  being  dangerous  to  its  citizens' 
health. 

It  would  seem  both  logical  and  reason- 
able that  If  Congress  can  prevent  the 
mall  from  being  used  to  distribute  sex- 
ually oriented  advertisements,  pandering 
advertisements,  and  unsolicited  advertis- 
ing of  matter  designed  to  prevent  contra- 
ception, Congress  can  prevent  the  mall 
from  being  used  to  distribute  unsolicited 
dangeroos  matter  such  as  dgaretteE. 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF  MSBTI^ANS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Wednesday,  February  3,  1971 

Mr,  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health's 
annual  report  on  cannabis  sativa,  more 
commonly  known  as  "pot"  or  "grass." 
The  Institute's  findings  reinforce  my 
opinion  that  further  study  of  mari- 
huana's effects  are  necessary  and  that 
those  who  hi.ve  proposed  legalization  of 
the  weed  are  making  a  dreadful  mistake; 
at  least  until  more  is  known  about  the 
results  from  its  usage. 

I  am  certainly  familiar  with  the  stand- 
ard argument  that  if  alcohol  Is  legal, 
then  why  not  marihuana?  My  reply  to 
such  logic  is  that  alcoholism,  the  abuse 
of  alcohol,  is  now  considered  by  many 
doctors  to  be  the  No.  1  health  prob- 
lem in  America.  Do  we  need  another? 
Legalization  of  marihuana  today  could 
well  mean  that  within  a  few  years  we 
would  be  compelled  to  establish  an- 
other program,  such  as  the  "Compre- 
hensive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism 
Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1970,"  only  this  time  to  treat 
victims  of  marihuana  usage  rather  than 
alcoholics. 

I  feel  the  NIMH  report  is  so  important 
that  I  am  mailing  it  to  all  the  principals 
of  the  secondary  schools  in  my  congres- 
sional district. 

The  NIMH  report  is  discussed  in  the 
following  Washington  Post  article  dated 
February  2,  1971: 
United  States  Crrss  Makijuava'b  Iix  Evracrs 

BUT  FOaSSEES  SOICE  MSOICAL  USX 

(By  William  Qreider) 

A  potent  dose  of  marijuana  can  Induce 
acute  psychosis  In  some  people,  yet  it  is  a 
mild  drug  that  may  some  day  be  used  to  ease 
the  pain  of  cancer  victims  or  relax  the  con- 
vulsions of  epileptics. 

Between  those  extremes  of  positive  and 
negative  qualities,  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  reported  yesterday  that  there 
are  still  too  many  unanswered  questions  re- 
maining to  render  a  final  verdict  now  on 
cannabis  sativa,  better  known  as  pot  or  grass. 

In  the  meantime,  NIMH  presented  Con- 
gress Its  first  annual  report  on  the  weed,  a 
comprehensive  summary  of  all  that  science 
knows  or  suspects  about  the  drug's  effect  on 
people. 

For  the  short  term,  said  Dr.  Bertram  B. 
Brown,  a  NIMH  director,  "general  deleterious 
effects  are  minimal"  for  most  oasual  users. 

"But,  we  do  not  yet  have  firm  scientific 
knowledge  about  the  effects  of  long-term 
chronic  users,"  Brown  said  "Until  we  know 
more  about  the  drug,  we  certainly  cannot 
give  It  a  clean  bill  of  health." 

Marijuana  smoking  Is  still  spreading  In 
popularity  according  to  surveys  cited  by  the 
NIMH  report. 

But  Dr.  Brown  Ep>eculated  that  a  decline 
may  lie  ahead,  based  on  recent  studies  show- 
ing decreased  usage  In  some  California  high 
schools,  often  the  leader  In  trends. 

In  terms  of  marijuana's  effect,  the  report's 
description  of  a  typical  "high"  by  a  moderate 
social  smoker  notes: 
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"The  acute  mental  «ff«eta  of  tho  intoxlo*- 
tJon.  Including  a  variety  of  perceptual  altera- 
tions, short-term  memory  loea.  time  dl»- 
orlentatlon.  and  depersonalization,  consid- 
ered toxic  reactions  by  many,  are  frequently 
desired  by  the  user." 

In  a  limited  number  of  unpredlct*ble  oaiee, 
however,  these  desired  results  "sometimes 
progress  to  acute  anxl«ty  attacks  and  even 
acute  psychoses  In  some  cases,"  the  study 
said. 

On  the  positive  side  of  pot.  the  NIMH 
scientists  said  drug  companies  are  already 
at  work  developing  therapeutic  uses  for  in- 
gredients extracted  from  cannabis.  Dr. 
Brown  foresees  its  application  to  reduce  pain 
for  cancer  patients,  to  treat  high  Wood  pres- 
sure, and  to  relax  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem In  epilepsy. 

The  NIMH  report  notes  that  marijuana 
has  been  used  to  treat  various  ailments  since 
ancient  times  and  only  passed  out  of  general 
medical  use  at  the  end  of  the  19th  Century, 
when  new  synthetic  drugs  with  more  easily 
controlled  potency  became  available 

Regarding  the  long-term  health  conse- 
quences from  smoking  It,  the  report  noted 
that  there  Is  no  scientific  evidence  available 
Unking  marijuana  to  cancer  or  birth  defects. 
But  It  warned  that  pot  smokers  should  not 
take  too  much  comfort  from  that  statement. 

Research  on  animals  has  produced  con- 
•aictlng  results — with  deformed  offspring  in 
some  animals.  And  It  was  only  after  decades 
of  heavy  tobacco  consumption  by  the  general 
public  that  scientists  could  establish  a  sta- 
tistical link  between  cigarette  smoking  and 
cancer  the  report  said. 

The  report  also  summarizes  sclentlQc  data 
on  the  old  detiate  between  alcohol  and  mari- 
juana but  NIMH  declines  to  draw  any  con- 
clusion about  which  Is  worse — only  that  they 
are  similar  when   taken  In   moderate  doses 

The  NIMH  summary  discards  the  long-held 
notion  that  marijuana  ts  addictive  or  that  It 
leads  progressively  to  other  stronger  drugs 
On  the  other  hand  It  notes  that  a  moderate- 
to-heavy  user  of  marijuana  is  more  likely  to 
be  taking  something  stronger  as  well. 

Much  more  research  Is  needed  to  explore 
the  long-term  effects  Brown  said.  About  $3 
million  In  the  NIMH  budget  this  year  Is  ear- 
marked for  cannabis. 


A  NEW  DECK  OP  CARDS— A  NEW 
"GAME  PLAN"— WAGE  AND  PRICE 
CONTROLS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

or  CALJroaNL* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  4.  1971 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 21  I  Introduced  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  794,  designed  to  express 
the  sense  of  Congress  on  inflation  and 
recession.  There  was  little  cause  to  be- 
lieve the  resolution  would  receive  com- 
mittee consideration  during  the  closing 
days  of  the  91st  Congrress.  However,  I 
wished  to  declare,  in  a  public  way,  my 
fears  concerning  the  economic  crisis  and 
the  need  for  Congress  to  act.  These  fears 
have  since  proved  well-founded.  It  has 
been  reported  that  in  December — for  the 
first  time  since  the  1958  recession — the 
Nation's  gross  n&tionsd  product  decreased 
a  net  decrease  of  0.3  percent,  signaling  a 
full-scale  recession  for  the  1970's.  This 
was  coupled  with  a  national  unemi^oy- 
ment  level  of  6  percent  for  the  month  of 
December. 
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To  oome  to  grrlps  with  Inflation  and  re- 
cession, more  positive  action  is  called  for 
in  the  Congress,  and  I  have  therefore 
joined  with  my  colleague,  Mr  Monagan, 
in  introducing  legislation  on  January  29, 
designed  to  establish  a  temporary  emer- 
gency guidance  board. 

When  introducing  my  resolution  on 
December  21.  I  stated  it  is  necessary  to 
break  out  a  new  deck  of  cards  and  de- 
velop rules  for  a  new  "game  plan  "  for 
we  can  no  longer  tolerate  a  policy  with  a 
record  of  failure  which  threatens  the  fu- 
ture stability  of  our  national  economy. 
We  must  change  the  present  course 
which  has  brought  on  inflation  and  run- 
away wages  and  prices.  We  must  admit 
that  an  emergency  does,  in  fact,  exist; 
we  must  admit  the  present  rate  of  un- 
employment is  intolerable:  we  must  ad- 
mit the  economic  decline  of  1970  has 
brought  on  a  halt  in  growth  of  total  out- 
put: and  we  must  admit  there  is  no  pros- 
pect of  Increased  economic  activity  in  the 
immediate  future  unless  new  policies  and 
programs  are  developed  relating  to  wages, 
prices,  interest  rates,  and  productivity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  that  time  I  made  a 
commitment  to  offer  new  legislation  in 
the  92d  Congress  to  carry  out  the  intent 
of  the  House  concurrent  resolution. 
H.R.  2502  serves  this  purpose  and  I  call 
on  the  chairman  of  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  to  schedule 
early  hearings  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
floor  for  a  vote. 

The  bill  establishes  an  Emergency 
Guidance  Board  composed  of  five  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President  and  sub- 
ject to  confirmation  by  the  Senate.  One 
member  with  extensive  Federal  admin- 
istrative service  is  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  to  be  chairman  and  the 
other  members  are  to  represent  a  fair 
balance  between  business,  labor,  and 
consumer  leaders.  The  life  of  the  Board 
is  limited  to  18  months,  except  that  its 
life  may  be  extoided  by  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  Congress. 

As  soon  as  is  feasible  after  taking  of- 
fice, and  after  consulting  with  bualnees, 
labor  and  consumer  leaders,  the  Board 
will  publish  a  set  of  basic  guidelines  for 
price  and  wage  changes.  After  the  guide- 
lines are  published,  corporations  and 
labor  organizations  subject  to  the  man- 
datory provisions  of  the  act  will  be  re- 
quired to  file  an  economic  Justification 
with  the  Board  indicating  how  a  pro- 
posed price  increase  or  wage  settlement 
complies  with  or  departs  from  the  pub- 
lished price  and  wage  guidelines.  The 
act  will  apply  to  corporations  having 
capital  assets  in  excess  of  $500  million 
or  supplying  more  than  30  percent  of 
any  market  of  substantial  volume,  and 
to  any  labor  organization  bargaining 
with  such  a  corporation.  In  addition,  the 
Board  will  have  discretionary  power  to 
require  an  economic  justlflcatlon  from 
any  corporation  having  capital  assets  in 
excess  of  $100  million  or  more  than  10 
percent  of  any  market  of  substantial 
volume  If  the  Board  determines  that  an 
economic  Justification  is  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act.  A  simi- 
lar grant  of  discretionary  power  is 
granted  to  the  Board  over  labor  unions, 
whl^,  in  the  Board's  determination,  ob- 
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tain  wage  Increases  that  the  Board  de- 
termines to  have  a  substantial  Inflation- 
ary impact  on  the  economy. 

Under  terms  of  the  bill  the  Board  may 
publish  economic  Justifications  filed  with 
it.  negotiate  with  corporations  where  the 
guidelines  appear  likely  to  be  breached, 
hold  hearings,  administer  oaths  to  wit- 
nesses appearing  before  it,  subpoena 
witnesses  and  records,  and  announce 
findings  and  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  Inflationary  departures  from  the 
guidelines.  Where  a  corporation  or  union 
refuses  to  cooperate  with  the  Board  by 
faihng  to  supply  documents  or  neglect- 
ing to  appear  or  by  refusing  to  file  an 
economic  Justification,  the  Board  may 
apply  to  a  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  an  order  requiring  the  pro- 
duction of  documents,  personal  appear- 
ance or  the  filing  of  an  economic  Justi- 
fication. 

Hopefully,  business  and  labor  will  co- 
operate with  the  Emergency  Guidance 
Board,  recognizing  its  merit  as  a  bul- 
wark against  inflation,  will  cooperate 
with  it  in  its  task,  and  will  voluntarily 
adhere  to  any  published  guidelmes. 

Administration  spokesmen  more  cmd 
more  are  beginning  to  acknowledge  the 
need  for  direct  actions  to  check  inflation- 
ary pressures.  Newly  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  John  B.  Connally, 
Jr.,  has  expressed  such  thoughts.  In  ad- 
dition. Dr.  Arthur  Bums,  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  forecast  re- 
cently that  the  administration  will  de- 
velop a  vigorous  price  and  wage  policy  to 
combat  inflation. 

Earlier,  President  Nixon  personally  in- 
tervened to  forestall  a  threatened  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  some  steel  products 
reaching  12.5  percent,  that  could  have 
become  the  pattern  for  the  entire  indus- 
try. As  a  result,  the  Increase  was  cut 
approximately  one- half . 

It  is  encouraging  also  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  altered  his  previous  budgetary 
concept  that  helped  to  swell  the  ranks  of 
the  unemployed  and  brought  economic 
growth  in  the  Nation  to  a  standstill.  The 
fiscal  1972  budget,  labeled  a  "full  employ- 
ment" or  "expansionary"  budget,  may 
help  get  the  economy  moving  again  by 
injection  of  needed  funds  In  programs 
which  earlier  had  been  severely  reduced. 
If  this  occurs,  it  will  be  especially  im- 
portant to  have  an  established  mecha- 
nism available  to  provide  full  informa- 
tion on  proposed  price  and  wage  increases 
in  order  to  turn  the  spotlight  of  public 
opinion  on  them.  This  proposal  would 
accomplish  this  goal. 


ELECTORAL  COLLEGE  REFORM 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4,  1971 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  I  introduced  legislation  to  abolish 
the  electoral  college  system  and  sub- 
stitute for  it  a  direct,  popular  election 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President.  I 
felt,    then,   that  the   mandate   of   the 
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people  and  the  need  of  the  Nation's  po- 
litical institutions  coincided  for  the  first 
tune,  demanding  immediate  congres- 
sional action  on  electoral  reform.  The 
overwhelming  support  in  the  House  for 
that  measure  seemed  a  vindication  of  my 
feeling. 

Apparently,  our  counterparts  in  the 
Senate  felt  otherwise.  A  filibuster 
against  the  resolution  once  again 
thwarted  the  will  of  the  people  and  once 
ggain  frustrated  the  development  of  our 
institutions.  Now,  we  must  begin  again. 

Accordingly,  I  am  reintroducing  my 
resolution  to  create  a  direct  suid  popular 
system  of  electing  our  highest  execu- 
tive oCacers,  confldent,  after  all,  that  the 
coincidence  of  national  will  and  national 
need  remains  as  strong  as  ever.  I 
trust  my  colleagues  will  not  argue  that 
point. 

The  Harris  and  Gallup  polls  have 
shown,  for  example,  that  close  to  80  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  favor  direct 
popular  election.  Such  widely  varied 
groups  as  the  AFL-CIO,  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  National  Small  Busi- 
ness Association,  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, and  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  among  many  others,  all  favor  di- 
rect popular  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President.  Most  important,  more 
than  60  percent  of  our  State  legislators 
support  direct  popular  election.  The  will 
of  the  people  for  reform  simply  cannot 
be  questioned. 

Nor  can  the  need  for  reform  be  doubted. 
Consider  the  havoc  that  could  have  fol- 
lowed an  electoral  impasse  in  1968.  With 
a  shift  of  only  42,000  popular  votei  in 
three  States  or  1 V2  percent  of  the  vote  in 
California,  no  one  would  have  had  an 
electoral  majority.  This  would  have  given 
Oovemor  Wallace  with  his  46  electoral 
votes,  the  balance  of  power — or,  better, 
the  balance  of  electors,  which  he  could 
have  released  to  either  party's  advan- 
tage. 

As  long  ago  as  1862  a  Senate  report 
pointed  out  that : 

The  free  and  independent  electors  had  de- 
generated Into  mere  agents  In  a  case  which 
requires  no  agency  and  where  the  agent 
must  be  useless  If  he  Is  faithful  and  dan- 
gerous If  he  Is  not. 

Experience  has  not  qualified  that  opin- 
ion. In  1824,  1876,  and  1888  this  system 
left  Us  with  Presidents  who  did  not  re- 
ceive a  majority  of  the  votes.  In  1948  a 
shift  of  less  than  30,000  votes  in  three 
States  would  have  given  Governor  Dewey 
an  electoral  vote  majority — despite  Pres- 
ident Truman's  2  million  vote  margin. 
At  the  present  time  a  candidate  could 
win  an  electoral  majority  by  capturing 
slim  statewide  pluralities  in  the  11  larg- 
est States — even  if  he  did  not  receive  a 
single  popular  vote  in  the  remaining  39 
States.  In  other  words,  25  percent  of  the 
popular  vote  can  elect  a  President  in 
1972,  if  our  laws  are  not  reformed, 

"nie  dangers  of  rule  by  a  President 
elected  without  the  majority  of  popular 
support  should  be  obvious:  he  would 
have  no  mandate  from  the  people  nor 
would  he  be  responsible  to  the  people. 
What  legislation  he  tried  to  pursue  would 
be  frustrated  by  the  Congress;  what  ac- 
tions the  people  demanded,  he  could  eas- 
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ily  dismiss.  It  would  be  an  exceedingly 
difficult  situation. 

Moreover,  the  electoral  system  tends 
to  discourage  minority  parties  and,  there- 
fore, voting  in  traditionally  one-party 
States.  If  the  victory  of  one  candidate  is 
a  foregone  conclusion,  then  people  are 
not  going  to  waste  their  time  voting  for 
his  opponent.  Nor  are  they  going  to  vote 
for  the  rest  of  the  opposition  ticket.  It  is 
no  wonder  our  turnouts  for  presidential 
elections  are  so  small,  and  no  wonder  we 
find  so  many  one-party  States  through- 
out our  Nation. 

Some  have  argued  that  the  electoral 
system  works  to  the  advantage  of  the 
larger  urban  States ;  others,  that  it  bene- 
fits the  more  rural  areas.  Of  course,  this 
will  vary  from  election  to  election:  the 
vote  of  a  citizen  from  Arizona  may  count 
more  than  that  of  a  citizen  from  New 
York,  if  Arizona  is  involved  in  a  particu- 
larly tight  race.  But  the  opposite  can  be 
Just  as  true. 

Whatever  the  case,  the  entire  con- 
troversy presents  even  greater  evidence 
of  the  fundamental  problem  underlying 
the  electoral  college  system;  that  one 
American's  vote  can  count  more  than  an- 
other's. The  President  is  elected  by  all 
Americans,  not  merely  by  Americans 
from  New  York  or  South  Carolina  or 
California.  Citizens  from  all  areas  must 
be  fairly  represented;  aU  should  have 
an  equal  vote.  One  man,  one  vote  requires 
more  than  redistricting,  Mr.  Speaker;  it 
requires,  it  demands,  a  complete  reform 
of  our  electoral  system.  No  less  will  do. 


EXPLODING  THE  MYTH  OP  A 
POPULATION  EXPLOSION 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  4,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
point  I  would  like  to  insert,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  my  colleagues,  the  material 
from  the  February  1971  special  issue  of 
Triumph  magazine  exploding  the  myth 
of  a  population  explosion.  This  consists 
of  a  statistical  review  of  the  actual  popu- 
lation situation  in  the  world  and  in  the 
United  States  today,  illustrated  by  four 
charts,  together  with  the  refutation  of 
Paul  Ehrlich's  "The  Population  Bomb" 
and  an  editorial  summarizing  the  con- 
tents of  this  special  issue. 

The  article  follows: 
Tabling  thk  PoptTLATioN  Question 

In  1930  the  world's  developed  countries — 
those  parts  of  the  world  enjoying  relatively 
advanced  Industrialism  and  high  standards 
of  living — made  up  approximately  a  third  of 
the  world's  population.  By  1970,  with  the 
"underdeveloped"  countries'  substantially 
higher  growth  rates,  that  percentage  had 
shrunk  to  26.5  and  by  the  year  2000,  accord- 
ing to  UJ^.  projections,  the  presently  "un- 
derdeveloped" world — which  means,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  Africa,  Latin  America  and 
Asia  (minus  the  U.S.SJl.) — wUl  form  about 
80%  of  the  world's  population. 

The  figures  In  Chart  1  are  based  on  the 
Population  Reference  Bureau's  Data  Sheet 
for  1969,  and  on  the  United  Nations'  "Med- 
ium EBtlmate"  of  world  population  growth 
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by  the  year  2000.  The  most  obvious  revelation 
of  the  graph  is  the  expanding  portion  of  the 
earth's  population  in  the  "Third  World."  The 
graph  also  has  Its  political  significance,  of 
course.  Economic  development  often  depends 
heavily  on  population  growth  (see,  e.g.,  Dr. 
Clark's  article  elsewhere  In  this  Issue)  and 
Inshsmuch  as  the  underdeveloped  countries, 
with  their  relatively  low  populations,  have 
m  the  past  served  as  "client  states"  to  the 
developed  countries,  It  Is  by  no  means  sur- 
prising that  expanding  economic  p>otential 
in  the  Third  World  should  be  greeted  In  the 
developed  countries  by  alarm  over  a  "popula- 
tion explosion." 

Chart  1.  Percerit  of  world  population  by 
region,  1970-2000 

North  America: 

1970 6.4 

2000 - 6.8 

Latin  America: 

1970 — -     7.8 

2000 10.4 

Europe: 

1970   12.8 

2000 8.6 

U.S.SJI,: 

1970 6.7 

2000 8.7 

Asia: 

1970 56.1 

2000 — 66.4 

Africa: 

1970 9.6 

2000 12.6 

Oceania: 

1970 .6 

2000  ,6 

The  absurdity  of  the  population  alarm, 
whether  applied  to  developed  or  \inderde- 
veloped  regions  of  the  world,  is  Illustrated  by 
Chart  2.  The  most  densely  populated  part  of 
the  world  Is  now  and  has  been  for  some  time 
Europe;  yet  even  in  the  year  2000,  when  the 
average  population  density  In  Europe  will  be 
276.6  persons  per  square  mile  (according  to 
the  U.N.'s  Medium  Estimate  of  growth),  the 
continent  as  a  whole  will  be  less  than  half 
as  densely  populated  as,  for  example,  West 
Germany  Is  today.  And  West  Germany,  of 
course.  Is  one  of  the  meet  prosperotifl  coun- 
tries In  the  world.  There  can  obviously  be  no 
clear  equation  of  population  density  with 
poverty. 

But  sparslty  of  popiUatlon  does  not  go 
hand  m  hand  with  poverty,  either.  North 
America  (which  In  Chart  2  includes  only 
the  United  States  and  Canada)  Is  virtually 
empty  today  and  wUI  still  be  so  at  the  end 
of  the  century;  yet  American  and  Canadian 
stomachs  are  the  fullest  In  the  world. 

In  sum:  there  Is  no  necessary  proportion, 
either  direct  or  Inverse,  between  population 
density  and  prosperity.  The  most  that  can 
be  said  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  Is  that 
growing  countries  tend  to  be  growing  In  more 
ways  than  one:  they  tend  to  be  vigorous, 
economically  expanding — rising  nations  on 
the  world  scene;  while  countries  that  are 
static  or  declining  In  population  tend  also  to 
be  In  decline  In  other  ways. 

Of  course  there  Is  political  meaning  In  that 
fact,  too. 

CHART  2.— POPULATION   DENSITY  BY  REGION   1969-Z(X)0 
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225 
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354 
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456 
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527 
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19 
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32 
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Utin  America.. 
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36.1 
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1,990 
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Afriea 

344 

29.4 

768 

65.7 
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la  tb«  Unlt«(l  9t«t«B  tbreatenttd  with  a 
popuiaUon  ezpluoloA?  TbAt  w«a  oq«  oX  tbe 
quaattoDB  Pr«Bl<lezi.t  NUoii't  N*tlon*l  OotiU 
B«8«arcti  StAfl  Mt  out  to  UMwer.  In  Ita  re- 
port, preaaDtAd  to  Mr.  Nlxoa  Laat  July,  th« 
NORS  «iitnm«ji«<«i  both  si<lea  of  tbe  axgu- 
nant  in  scienuac"  teablon,  but  laft  Uttle 
ck>ut7t  aa  to  Ita  own  conclusion:  "Wa  iiave 
balore  ua  a  aet  ol  dedolona.  One  wtUch  ap- 
p««r8  not  to  be  urgent  la  tnat  of  overall  aiae 
of  the  population — even  after  tbe  eSeota  of 
a  ooBsiaerable  amount  of  immigration  are 
taken  into  account." 

Chart  3  (not  printed  In  Rmccmd)  Uluatratee 
an  impckTtant  datum  leading  to  the  Commit- 
tee's Judgment.  The  "fertility  rate"  Is  the 
number  of  btrtha  per  woman  of  cblldbearlng 
age — 15  to  44  years.  In  1967  that  rate  began 
a  sharp  decline  (more  precisely,  renewed  a 
decline  that  had  been  going  on  since  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  with 
only  a  brief  reversal  after  World  War  n) 
which  perslata  to  thla  day:  according  to  pro- 
JeoUona  of  the  National  Ooals  Research  Stafr 
Itaelf.  the  decline  will  continue  at  least  until 
lOM. 

Tbua  whatever  temporary  fluctuations 
there  may  be  in  the  birth  rate — tbe  number 
of  blrtha  per  thonnand  of  poputetlon  per 
year — it  la  clear  that  American  women  are 
wanting  fewer  and  fewer  children,  and  that 
preference  will  be  the  controlling  factor  in 
American  population  growth  for  decadee  to 
come.  So  pronounced  has  the  decline  In 
fertility  been  In  recent  years  that  from  1941 
to  1968  the  aotuaJ  number  of  blrtha  In  tbe 
United  State*  dropped  each  year  I  It  la  evi- 
dent that  underpopulated  America  U  not  In 
the  foreseeable  future  going  to  experience 
any  precipitate  population  growth.  That  the 
American  population  will  at  any  time  within 
reaaonable  sight  of  1070  strain  the  limits  of 
tbe  country's  reeouxcea  la  simply  a  preporter- 
ous  proposition. 

But  the  motivation  for  population  alarm- 
lam  In  tbe  United  Statea  la  not  totally  mys- 
tarlous.  Chart  i  (not  printed  In  Bscoao) 
sufgesta  what  may  be  animating  some  of 
thoae  who  fear  that  tbe  "quality  of  life"  in 
America  Is  endangered. 

With  a  fortuity  rate  that  consistently  out- 
pacM  that  of  whites  (even  when,  as  they 
have  been  recently,  both  are  in  decline), 
America's  blacks,  though  numbering  only 
about  ten  per  cent  of  the  population,  have 
been  producing  about  16  per  cent  of  all  the 
blrtha  In  the  United  BtMaa.  Thla  dispropor- 
tion m  fertility  i«tea  la  likely  to  expand  as 
rlalng  black  conaclousneea  runa  counter  to 
the  Increasing  tendarcy  of  whites  to  embrace 
the  contraceptive  mentality  as  a  mark  of 
social  grace. 

Interpreting  the  disproportionate  growth 
of  the  black  pwpulatlon,  Professor  Andrew 
Hacker  of  Cornell  predicted  last  year  that 
"In  the  proceaa  of  creation  right  now  are 
rioters  and  rapists,  morderers  and  maraud- 
ers who  will  despoil  society's  landscape  be- 
fore the  century  h«e  run  Ita  course."  Com- 
menting on  Hacker's  propheey,  oolnmnlst  and 
sometime  Nixon  adviser  Kevin  Phlllpe  be- 
nignly envisioned  that  'the  last  three  dec- 
adee of  thla  century  ooald  see  the  United 
States  turn  In  the  direction  of  a  police  state" 
to  oope  with  the  burgeoning  black  "under 
claaa." 

It  la  well  to  know  what  it  la  that  tbe  phrase 
"quality  of  life"  la  a  euphemism  for. 

Patn,  EaiucH:  Bokbaroixb 
(By  Michael  Lawrence) 

"While  you  are  reading  these  words  four 
people  will  have  died  from  starvation,  most 
of  them  children." 

Thla  dlaturblng  announcement  grace*  tbe 
cover  of  a  widely  read  paperback  book  en- 
titled Tht  Population  Bomb,  by  Dr.  Paul  R. 
Bhrllcb.  Thla  little  volume  (A  Sierra  Club- 
Ballantlne  Book,  9V)  baa  gone  through  nine- 
teen printings  since  May  1996;  It  Is  not  too 
much  to  aay  that  It  baa  been  the  stn^e  most 
Important  factor  In  malcing  the  "population 
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*m>lo*lon"  a  clear  and  preaant  fiitngaf  in  the 
American  psyche.  Whether  it  U  also  a  clear 
and  present  danger  In  reality  Is  a  question 
that  may  be  answered  In  large  part  by  a  close 
reading  of  Dr.  Eairllch'a  book. 

The  reading  may  aa  well  start  with  the 
cover.  Let's  see:  tbe  sort  of  {terson  who  moves 
bla  llpa  aa  he  reada  and  runa  hla  (Inger 
along  the  line  of  type  would  read  tbe  blurb 
above  In  four  seoonda.  topa.  That's  one  per- 
son dead  of  starvation  per  second — 31,&36,- 
(XX>  in  a  year.  In  1900,  according  to  Popula- 
tion Reference  Bureau  flgures  on  population 
and  death  rates,  52,366,000  people  died.  If 
Ehrllch  Is  correct,  60%  of  them  died  of  star- 
vation. Do  you  believe  It? 

The  United  Natlona  doeant.  Worldwide 
cause*  of  death  are  not  eaay  to  Identify  but 
probf^ly  the  mo«t  nearly  accurate  source  la 
the  UN's  annual  Demographic  Teartxx>k.  The 
1969  Yearbook  enumerates  deaths  according 
to  cauae*  for  over  seventy  countrlea  repre- 
senting about  57%  of  tbe  world's  population. 
(Tbe  data  are  for  the  latest  available  year 
for  each  country:  there  la  considerable  varia- 
tion.) The  UN's  categories  do  not  include 
starvation,  but  to  give  Dr.  Ehrllch  the  widest 
possible  benefit  of  the  doubt  I  have  counted 
aa  a  death  by  starvation  every  death  by  a 
cause  that  might  be  aaaoclated,  however  re- 
motely, with  nutritional  deficiency  (e.g., 
diphtheria,  dysentery,  typhus,  all  parasitic 
rllienasa,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  etc.).  The 
UN's  list  Inclndes  641. 7S6  deatha  by  such 
eauaea.  There  are  two  ways  to  project  this 
figure  Into  worldwide  terms:  (1)  aaaiunlng 
that  the  proportion  of  deatha  by  such  causes 
to  total  number  of  deatha  would  remain 
roughly  the  same  If  the  entire  world  had 
been  counted,  about  S'^%  of  the  world's 
deaths  would  have  been  by  eauaea  poaalbly 
aaaoclated  In  some  way  with  malnutrition  or 
undernutrition:  (2)  asaumlng.  alternatively, 
that  tbe  UN  list's  flgures  were  expanded  pro- 
portionately to  take  Into  account  the  43 '"o 
of  tbe  world  not  counted,  deaths  hy  causes 
possibly  associated  with  malnutrition  or  un- 
dernutrition would  amount  to  about  949.000. 
Dr.  Ehrllch's  error  then,  may  be  expressed  in 
two  ways:  it  is  the  difference  between  5.5% 
and  60%;  or  it  is  the  difference  between 
949,000  and  31,636,000.  To  put  this  still  an- 
other way.  his  factor  of  error  Is  somewhere 
between  10.9  and  33.3;  that  la.  Dr.  Bhrlich's 
flgure  la  aomawhere  between  10.9  times  and 
33.2  times  the  true  flgure. 

Is  the  wildly  erroneous  blurb  on  the  cover 
characteristic  of  The  Population  BombT  Or 
is  it  a  piece  of  hyperbole  that  may  be  for- 
given in  an  otherwise  accurate  and  sober 
book?  Move  In&lde.  Here  are  the  very  first 
words  Dr.  Ehrllch  has  to  say  In  The  Popula- 
tion Bomb — the  first  sentence  of  his  Pro- 
logue: "The  battle  to  feed  all  of  humanity  Is 
over.  In  tbe  1970>  tbe  world  wUl  undergo 
famines — hundreds  of  millions  of  people  are 
going  to  starve  to  death  In  spite  of  any  crash 
programs  embarked  upon  now." 

Well,  we  have  Just  seen  how  fantastically 
wrong  any  such  Judgment  would  be  If  based 
on  an  extrapolation  from  present  rates  of 
starvation;  and  we  know — If  from  nowhere 
elae,  then  from  Dr.  Colin  Clark  (see  p.  )  — 
that  the  present  state  of  agricultural  science 
equips  us  to  feed  many  times  the  present 
population  of  the  earth:  moreover,  we  know. 
If  we  read  the  papers,  that  we  are  In  fact 
using  our  equipment — we  are  feeding  the 
world.  The  New  York  Times  Is  an  outspoken 
editorial  advocate  of  worldwide  population 
control,  but  last  October  a  Times  news  story 
began:  "Until  recently  the  world's  food  ex- 
perts were  wondering  how  to  drive  off  tbe 
specter  of  hunger  and  frustrate  the  predlc- 
ttona  of  Maltbus,  who  warned  In  1798  that 
population  was  outrunning  food  supply.  To- 
day many  experts  are  concerned  about  the 
specter  of  feast  rather  than  famine  and  a 
single  phrase — the  green  revolution' — signals 
the  new  attitude  and  tbe  growing  vogue."  On 
what  grounds  does  Dr.  Ehrllcb  contradict 
this  hopeful  view? 
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The  answer,  very  simply,  la:  on  no  grounds 
at  all.  Dr.  Ehrllch  aaaerts,  be  does  not  argue 
Nowhere  In  The  PopxUation  Bomb  does  he 
even  attempt  to  Justify  bis  prophecy  of  mass 
starvation.  Instead,  having  made  the  proph- 
ecy, and  leaving  us  to  take  its  accuracy 
for  granted,  he  moves  on  to  propose  the  most 
flagrantly  totalitarian  measures  to  aasiue 
that  the  prophesied  famines  will  not  be  re- 
peated. Along  the  way  he  demonstrates  to  the 
point  of  tedium  how  utterly  foolish  is  the 
alarm  over  tbe  "population  explosion."  For 
example: 

"Each  year  food  production  in  undeveloped 
countries  falls  a  bit  further  behind  burgeon- 
ing population  growth."  The  fact  la  that  in 
virtually  every  country  of  the  world  agricul- 
tural production  is  advancing  more  rapidly 
than  population.  Dr.  Clark,  again,  has  made 
the  demonstration,  but  on  this  point  he  Is 
only  citing  statistics  that  are  known  to  every 
competent  student  of  world  population. 

"[M]oet  of  [the  developed  coim tries]  are 
overpopulated.  They  are  overpopulated  by  the 
simple  criterion  that  they  are  not  able  to 
produce  enough  food  to  feed  their  popula- 
tions. "  See  Chart  2.  page  24. 

"In  the  United  States  the  current  low  birth 
rates  will  soon  be  replaced  by  higher  birth 
rates  as  more  post  World  War  U  'baby 
boom'  children  move  Into  their  reproductive 
years."  See  Chart  3,  page  36. 

"How  did  we  get  Into  this  bind?  It  all  hap- 
pened a  long  time  ago.  and  the  story  in- 
volves the  process  of  natural  selection  .  .  . 
|N|atural  selection  Is  simply  defined  as  dif- 
ferential reproduction  of  genetic  types.  That 
Ls,  If  people  with  blue  eyes  have  more  chil- 
dren on  the  average  than  those  with  brown 
eyes,  natxiral  selection  is  occurrlZLg.  More 
genes  for  blue  eyes  will  be  pasaed  on  to  the 
next  generation  than  will  genes  lor  brown 
eyea.  Should  this  continue,  the  population 
will  have  progressively  larger  and  larger  pro- 
portions of  blue-eyed  people.  This  differ- 
ential reproduction  of  genetic  types  Is  tbe 
driving  force  of  evolution;  It  has  been  driv- 
ing evolution  for  blUlons  of  years."  Thla  may 
be  Ehrllch's  most  creative  contribution  to 
science:  a  theory  of  evolution  that  gets 
around  the  problem  of  tbe  origin  of  species 
by  posting,  implicitly,  that  all  species  always 
existed — soaxe  have  Just  got  more  numerous 
than  others. 

"Everyone  agrees  that  at  least  half  of  tbe 
people  of  the  world  are  under-nourished  . . . 
or  malnourished.  .  ."  This  la  Ehrllch's  way 
of  avoiding  the  problem  that  no  one  has 
ever  been  able  to  show  that  this  fact  with 
which  "everyone  agrees"  is  even  remotely 
connected  with  tbe  truth — once  again,  cf. 
Colin  Clark. 

"True,  there  are  hopeful  signs,  especially 
in  the  form  of  new  wheat  and  rice  varieties. 
But  we're  not  even  In  a  position  to  evaluate 
the  true  potential  of  these  developments,  let 
alone  assign  to  them  the  panacea  role  so 
devoutly  wished  for  by  many."  Panaceas,  by 
detinltlon,  are  illusory;  but  the  new  wheat 
and  rice  varieties  to  which  Ehrllch  referea 
are  the  stuff  of  the  "green  revolution."  and 
the  fact  that,  thanks  to  the  new  strains, 
Pakistan  In  1969  became  an  exporter  of  rloe 
ought  to  be  sufficient  evidence  of  tbe  "true 
potential  of  these  developments." 

"Our  vast  agricultural  aurplusea  (In  the 
U,S.l  are  gone."  That  la  largely  correct;  but 
la  It  not  relevant  that  the  reason  they  are 
gone  la  that,  aa  a  matter  of  national  policy, 
we  have  both  limited  cultivation  ao  aa  to 
avoid  surpluses  and  destroyed  them  when 
they  have  materialized? 

"Blologlsta  must  .  .  .  point  out  the  biologi- 
cal absurdity  of  equating  a  zygote  (the  cell 
created  by  Joining  of  sperm  and  egg)  or  fetus 
(unborn  child)  with  a  human  being.  .  .  Peo- 
ple are  people  because  of  the  Interaction  of 
genetic  Information  (stored  in  a  chemical 
language)  with  an  environment.  .  .  .  Whan 
conception  la  prevented  or  a  fetus  destroyed, 
the  potential  tor  another  human  being  is 
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lost,  but  that  U  all."  Oh  .  .  .  KhrUch  U  a 
tlMcdoglan,  too. 

But  enough.  It  is  one  thing  to  run  through 
TM  Population  Bomb,  as  I  have  been  doing, 
jnd  show  by  selection  of  almost  any  of  Dr. 
(j^fUch's  assertions  of  fact  that  bis  argument 
11  an  edifice  of  mistaken  premises  aupporUng 
Kill  more  mistaken  conclusions;  but  It  la 
tnotber  thing  to  explain  Ehrllch.  How,  for 
one  thing,  account  for  the  Impact  his  book 
bas  bad,  despite  Its  callous  disregard  for  tbe 
ajost  elementary  principles  of  logic? 

I  think  the  fundamental  reason  for  the 
luooesa  of  The  Population  Bomb  Ilea  In  the 
tppeal  for  the  modem  mind  of  apocalypse  In 
D,«  abstract.  Ehrllch  baa  reaurrected  the 
gi^tbematical  horrors  of  Maltbus,  and  our 
(M  cannot  resist  them. 

The  Bev.  Thomas  Robert  Maltbus  waa  an 
mgUsh  clergyman  whose  Essay  on  Popula- 
tum  (first  edition,  1798)  first  lit  the  fuse  of 
tbe  "population  bomb."  Maltbua's  thesis  waa 
ilmpla :  since  population  tends  to  Increase  In 
geometrical  ratio  while  food  production  can 
oaly  increase  arithmetically,  "the  power  of 
population  Is  indefinitely  greater  than  tbe 
powar  in  the  earth  to  produce  subsistence  for 
man." 

Now,  even  so  stated — stated,  that  U.  as  a 
mathematical  proposition — tbe  Malthuslan 
insight  waa  not  exactly  a  truism.  He  was 
tk&ply  wrong,  for  one  thing,  about  the 
earth's  capacity  to  produce  "subsistence" — 
food.  We  know  today  that  agricultural  pro- 
duoUcn  has  increased  almost  geometrically, 
In  laot,  since  hla  day.  But  given  the  state  of 
the  art  In  Maltbus'  own  time,  bla  equation 
bad  an  apparent  abstract  validity;  and  so 
men  listened  when  be  predicted  that,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  "mlaery  and  vice"  at- 
tendant upon  overpopulation,  the  iron  law 
at  death  control  would  begin  to  operate,  and 
"the  deaths  will  shortly  exceed  tbe  blrtha." 
But  as  this  specter  failed  to  materialize  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  Maltbus's  reputation 
suffered,  finally  reaching  Ita  perigee  In  the 
lint  half  of  the  twentieth  century  when  tbe 
nal  danger  was  felt  to  be  underpopulatlon — 
tbus  Gunnax  Myrdal  In  Population  (1940), 
for  example,  worried  that  the  "slow  but 
steady  development  of  birth  control  has  be- 
come a  truly  serious  peril  for  the  reproduc- 
uon  of  people. . ." 

What  Paul  Ehrllch  baa  done  Is  to  revive  the 
U&lthu&lan  specter.  In  calling  attention  to 
the  rapid  population  growth  rates  that  have 
been  achieved  In  some  parta  of  the  world  In 
tills  century,  Ehrllch  Is  merely  re-empbaslz- 
Ing  the  first  half  of  Maltbus'  equation — tbe 
potential  of  population  to  Increase  geomet- 
rically. Press  Ehrllch  bard  enough — I  am 
told  this  has  been  accomplished — and  be 
will  concede  that  the  world  may  be  able  to 
teed  Itaelf  Indefinitely.  Nevertheless,  he  will 
say.  the  population  bomb  keeps  ticking:  if 
nothing  else  we  will  eventually  run  out  of 
space  I  That  Is  apocalypse  In  the  abstract, 
and  It  Is  what  accounts  for  the  credulity  ac- 
corded to  the  Incredible  Dr.  Ehrllch. 

All  right,  then:  how  soon  may  we  expect 
the  apocalypse? 

Before  attempting  an  answer,  It  must  be 
remembered  that,  as  a  mathematical  proposi- 
tion, the  Malthuslan  equation  as  revived  by 
Ehrllch  U  still  not  a  truism.  Population 
growth  Is  dependent  on  a  disproportion  be- 
tween Wrth  rates  and  death  rates :  when  the 
former  exceed  the  latter,  population  grows. 
The  relatively  rapid  growth  rates  In  this  cen- 
tury which  It  has  been  Ehrllch's  crusade  to 
slow  down  have  been  the  result  of  remark- 
able advances  In  medical  science  which  have 
worked  dramatic  reduction  in  death  rates. 
But  observe:  a  reduction  In  the  death  rate 
traceable  to  any  particular  cause  Is  of  its 
nature  temporary:  after  that  cause  has  had 
Its  effect — and  the  effect  Is,  quite  simply,  an 
Increase  in  life  expectancies — ^the  people  who 
have  been  affected  by  It  still  die.  The  death 
f*te  can  remain  low  only  If  there  Is  a  con- 
tinuing series  of  medical  advances  to  keep 
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driving  life  expectancy  higher  and  higher; 
once  life  expectancies  level  oC,  tbe  death  rate 
will  fall  back  into  equilibrium  with  the  birth 
rate.  This  being  the  case,  It  Is  Impossible  to 
predict  with  any  certainty  what  population 
growth  rates  will  be  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  More  ^eclfioally.  It  Is  lmix>ssible  to 
say  what  growth  rates  will  be  like  in  the 
twenty-first  century  without  knowing 
whether  the  medical  miracle*  of  tbe  twen- 
tieth are  about  uaed  up,  or  are  only  the  be- 
ginning of  a  continuing  age  of  miracles. 

With  that  caveat  In  mind,  then,  let  us 
meaavire  Ehrllcb'a  apocalyptic  vision.  How 
much,  on  his  showing,  have  we  got  to  fear? 
Well,  if  we  apply  the  standard  dictionary 
definition  of  apocalypse  as  an  imminent  ooa- 
mlc  cataclysm,  Ehrllch's  nightmares  tend  to 
fall  one  of  the  testa:  tbey  tend  not  to  be  im- 
minent. "In  a  book  about  population."  Ehr- 
llch annovmces  In  tbe  firrt  chapter  of  The 
Population  Bomb,  "there  Is  a  temptation  to 
stun  tbe  reader  with  an  avalanche  of  statia- 
tlca.  111  apare  you  most,  but  not  all,  of  that." 
Instead  be  offers  several  variations  on  tbe 
theme  that  the  world's  population  may  now 
be  expected  to  (Jouble  every  37  years.  That  be- 
ing tbe  case  (though  of  course — remember 
our  caveat — neither  Ehrllch  nor  anyone  else 
knows  that  It  Is  the  case) ,  "what  might  hap- 
pen?" Elirllch  proposes  several  possibilities: 
"If  growth  continued  at  that  rate  for  about 
900  years,  there  would  be  some  60.000,000- 
000,000,000  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
.  .  .  This  is  about  100  persons  for  each  square 
yard  of  the  Earth'a  surface,  land  and  sea." 
There  Is  only  one  way  a  rational  man  can  re- 
spond to  a  horror  destined  to  materialize  In 
900  years,  and  that  la  to  ask:  Oee,  cotildn't 
we  start  wornrlng  about  It  In,  aay,  600  years? 
"But,  you  say,  surely  Science  (with  a  capi- 
tal '8')  will  find  a  way  for  us  to  occupy  the 
other  planets  of  our  solar  system  and  even- 
tually of  other  stars  .  .  .  But  It  would  take 
only  about  60  years  to  populate  Venua,  Mer- 
cxary.  Mars,  the  moon,  and  tbe  moons  of 
Jupiter  and  Saturn  to  tbe  same  population 
density  as  Earth.  [Even]  If  tbe  fantastic 
problems  of  reaching  and  colonizing  the  other 
planets  of  tbe  solar  system  .  .  ( could)  be 
solved  (It]  would  take  only  about  2(X)  years 
to  flu  them  'Earth-full.'  So  we  could  perhaps 
gain  260  years  of  time  .  .  ."  Somehow  even 
250  yeara  seems  awfully  far  away — eepedaUy 
since,  as  we  have  seen,  there  Is  no  particular 
reason  to  accept  Ehrllch's  premise  that 
growth  rates  will  remain  constant  during 
those  two  and  a  half  centuries. 

"Enough  of  fantasy.  ...  If  you  stlU  want 
to  hope  for  tbe  stars,  just  remember  that, 
at  tbe  current  growth  rate,  In  a  few  thou- 
sand yeara  everything  In  the  visible  uni- 
verse wotild  be  converted  into  p>eople,  and  tbe 
ball  of  people  would  be  expanding  with  the 
speed  of  light  I"  OK,  I'll  remember  that:  111 
keep  it  in  mind  for  the  next  thousand  years 
or  BO. 

Enough  of  fantasy,  indeed.  Dr.  Paul  Ehrllcb 
Is  a  scientist  by  reputation,  but  he  Is  a 
fantasist  of  tbe  first  order  by  vocation,  and 
It  takes  no  sdentiat,  certainly  I  am  not  one, 
to  see  bla  fantasies  for  what  tbey  are;  It  Is 
required  only  that  one  take  him  seriously, 
read  him  carefully,  to  understand  that  bis 
"population  bomb"  is  an  utter  dud.  But  to 
understand  Ehrllcb,  tbe  man.  Is  more  diffi- 
cult. The  Imbecilities  of  his  book  were  per- 
haps explained  by  Playboy  magazine's  un- 
witting revelation  that,  on  the  xu-glng  of  tbe 
head  of  the  ^erra  Club,  "Ehrllch  worked 
every  night  for  three  weeks  and  produced 
"The  Population  Bomb."  Olven  tbe  patient 
superfldailty  of  tbe  book,  the  only  mildly 
surprising  thing  about  that  disclosure  Is  that 
tbe  work  took  ao  long.  But  again  l  bow  ex- 
plain the  man?  What  jnove^  him  to  fecord 
his  superfldalltlee  sp  indelibly  for.  posterity? 
Dr.  Ehrllch  provides  a  clue.  CbfkpUr  1  of 
The  Population  Bomb  Is  entitled  "TheProb- 
lem."  It  begins  as  follows : 

I  have  understood  tbe  population  explosion 
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Intellectually  for  a  long  time.  I  came  to  un- 
derstand it  emotionally  one  stinking  hot 
night  in  Delhi  a  couple  of  years  ago.  My  wife 
and  daughter  and  I  were  returning  to  our 
hotel  In  an  ancient  taxi.  The  seats  were  hop- 
ping with  fleas.  Tbe  only  functional  gear  was 
third.  As  we  crawled  through  the  city,  we 
entered  a  crowded  slum  area.  The  tempera - 
tiire  was  well  over  100,  and  the  air  was  a 
haze  of  dust  and  smoke.  The  streets  seemed 
alive  with  people.  People  eating,  people  wash- 
ing, people  sleeping.  People  visiting,  arguing, 
and  screaming.  People  thrusting  their  bands 
through  the  taxi  window,  begging.  People  def- 
ecating and  urinating.  People  clinging  to 
buses.  People  herding  animals.  People,  people, 
people,  people.  As  we  moved  slowly  through 
tbe  mob,  heat,  and  cooking  fires  gave  the 
scene  a  hellish  aspect.  Would  we  ever  get  to 
our  hotel?  All  three  of  ua  were,  frankly, 
frightened.  It  seemed  that  anything  oould 
happen — but,  of  course,  nothing  did.  Old 
India  hands  will  laugh  at  our  reaction.  We 
were  Jtiat  some  overprtvlleged  tourists,  un- 
accustomed to  tbe  sights  and  sounds  of  In- 
dia. Perhaps,  but  F;lnoe  that  night  I've  known 
the  feel  of  overpopulation. 

Simple  scrutiny  easily  penetrates  tbe  er- 
rors, the  distortions,  the  wild  exaggerations 
of  The  Population  Bomb.  But  Paul  B.  Ehr- 
llcb, tbe  man,  Lt  In  need  of  something  more 
profound  than  scrutiny.  How  do  you  under- 
stand a  man  who  fears  and  despises.  .  .  . 
people?  And  how  do  you  help  him? 

Ths  Mttb  Exflodxd 

Some  scientific  facts  about  population  ar* 
known  to  everyone  in  the  field.  They  are 
collected  in  this  issue  of  Triumph  by  way 
of  demonstrating  that  tbe  "poptilation  ex- 
plosion" Is  a  myth. 

Chief  pillar  of  tbe  myth  Is  the  popularized 
Malthuslan  notion  of  a  geometrically  ex- 
panding population  Inevitably  outstripping 
resources.  Modem  demography  knows  by 
experience  that  Maltbus's  thesis  has  been 
proved  false  by  history.  Not  only  has  ptopula- 
tlon  not  grown  at  a  constant,  invariable  rate, 
but  quantum  advances  in  agricultural  tech- 
nology and  food  science  have  pushed  produc- 
tion far  beyond  expected  limits.  Colin  Clark 
pioneered  in  demonstrating  that  food  produc- 
tion is  Blmply  not  a  "populattoa  problem"; 
his  researches,  sketched  In  this  issue,  are 
now  accepted  by  virtually  all  students  of 
population  resources.  More  than  a  year  ago, 
United  Nation  demographer  Jean  Mayer,  for 
example,  declared  that  providing  the  world's 
population  with  adequate  food  was  "no  prob- 
lem" for  the  foreseeable  future. 

But  when  the  scarclty-of-food  myth  la  re- 
futed, the  myth  of  "not  enough  living  space" 
Inevitably  surfaces.  Someone  usually  points 
to  New  York  City  and  remarks  that  with  a 
poptUatlon  density  like  that,  life  is  some- 
thing less  than  humane.  What  Is  overlooked, 
however,  Is  that  the  rest  of  tbe  world  does 
not  share  this  atypical  density — and  even  in 
regions  that  do  approach  it  (parts  ol  North- 
ern Europe,  say) ,  tbe  life  of  society  does  not 
seem  to  fall  so  Inevitably  into  barbarism. 

In  any  case,  as  the  graphs  on  page  24  show, 
the  world  is  characterized  by  nothing  if  not 
by  large  habitable  regions  with  little  or  no 
population,  both  In  tbe  ITilrd  World  (even 
India  has  a  population  density  200  people 
per  square  mile  less  than  England)  and  also 
In  highly  developed  countries  like  the  United 
States,  where  most  of  the  people  are  crowded 
Into  less  than  one-tenth  tbe  available,  hab- 
itable land  area. 

Framing  tbe  issue  In  Malthuslan  terms 
falsifies  It.  For  the  birth  rate  Is  not  responsi- 
ble for  the  century's  growth  of  population. 
Indeed,  birth  rates  In  the  Industrial  nations 
have  decUn^d.  while  they  have  largely  re- 
mained constant  In  tbe  Third  World.  Nor 
Is  the  world's  population  approaching  the 
limit  of  its  resources;  In  fact.  It  was  precisely 
the  development  of  technology  and  capital 
resources,  as  F.  A.  Hayek  has  shown,  which 
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hlstoiicAUy  p«rmltt«<l  gr«at«r  numbers  of 
p«ople  to  tustaln  life.  It  can  b«  plausibly 
argued,  moreover,  tlxat  "aurplua"  population 
creates  tbe  Impetus  for  tedinologlcal  prog- 
reas. 

Tbe  truly  central  demograpblc  fact  of  tbe 
modern  era.  as  Mlcbael  Lawrence  explains, 
Ls  tbat  population  growth  bas  resulted  prln. 
clpally  from  declining  death  rates  and  In- 
creased average  life  spans  due  to  advandog 
tecbntcal  oopblstlcation  in  medicine,  sani- 
tation and  public  health.  More  people  live 
aft«r  birth  now.  and  for  a  longer  time. 

But  medical  technology  can  only  extend 
the  human  life  span  so  far.  Tbe  UN  Popula- 
tion Commission,  in  fact,  has  lately  pointed 
out  that  mans  life  expectancy  seecos  now  to 
be  reaching  Its  outer  limits.  If  you  worry 
about  such  things,  what  that  means  Is  that 
population  growth  may  peak  In  the  near 
future  at  a  point  well  within  the  world's 
capacity  to  provide  a  decent  existence,  loith- 
out  any  resort  to  worldwide  repression  In 
the  form  of  coercive  programs  of  contracep- 
tion, sterilization  and  abortion. 

What  Is  true  of  the  world  Is  even  more 
true  of  the  United  States.  Morning  mouth  is 
more  nearly  a  national  peril  than  population, 
and  some  such  truth  Is  not  lost  even  on  those 
moet  avid  to  build  "the  contraceptive  so- 
ciety"— like  Mr.  Nixon.  The  Presidents  own 
National  Ooals  Research  Staff  reported  last 
July:  "Now  It  Is  thought  that  .  .  .  fertility 
might  drop  to  a  level  that  would  stabilize 
the  population  In  a  decade  .  .  .  This  pos- 
sibility plainly  is  incompatible  with  the  Idea 
of  a  current  or  impending  U.S.  population 
'explosion.'  ...  No  population  analyst  or 
policymaker  has  developed  any  objective  cri- 
teria for  arriving  at  an  'optimum  popula- 
tion' for  a  given  area  at  a  given  time." 

If  a  "population  problem"  exists,  the 
NORS  said.  It  comes  a)  from  crowding  70% 
of  Americans  into  twelve  metro  areas  occupy- 
ing one-tenth  of  the  nation's  total  land 
area — and  60%  Into  three  "urban  corridors" 
(Boston- Washington,  Chicago- Pittsburgh, 
San  Prancl9Co-8an  Diego) — and  b)  from  pol- 
lution caused  by  careless  patterns  of  Indus- 
trial and  Individual  consumption.  Much  the 
same  conclusion  was  put  forward  last  month 
by  Conrad  P.  Taeuber.  the  Census  Bureau's 
chief  demographer,  who  pointed  out,  as  does 
Pred  Domvlile  In  these  pages.  t2ukt  much  of 
the  nation  (three-fourths  of  Its  counties) 
Is  In  fact  losing  population,  and  that  "pol- 
lution, high  crime  ratee,  traiisportatlon  prob- 
lems and  other  social  Ills  are  not  primarily 
a  result  of  our  rate  of  population  growth." 
The  last  census,  moreover,  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  fut\ire  people  expected  by  100  million; 
and  confirmed  that  the  present  birth  rate  Is 
tbe  lowest  In  our  history. 

The  "poptilatlon  explosion,"  we  re{>eat.  Is  a 
myth.  But  It  Is  no  less  perverse  for  that.  Bo 
many  millions  have  been  spent  over  the  last 
daoade  to  advance  the  myth — the  national 
govemuMnt  spent  t88.9  million  last  year 
alone^that  most  men  seem  convinced  of  Its 
truth,  and  seek  rescue  In  a  veritable  sea  of 
estrogen  and  vaginal  foam.  The  myth  Is  ev- 
erywhere, as  Dr.  R.J.  Sderer  says,  "like  Ooeb- 
bels'  loudspeakers."  Yet  It  Is  myth. 

What  Is  more,  tbe  myth-makers  know  It. 
The  population  explosion  orthodoxy  Is  rarely 
challenged  In  the  popiilar  media,  but  in  their 
technical  literature  the  doomsday  demog- 
raphers will  concede  that  the  myth  is  also 
the  "royal  He." 

For  example:  The  doctor  editors  of  CaU- 
fomia  Medicine,  who  want  abortion  as  a 
population  control  measure,  which  is  under- 
stood to  be  a  necessary  step  to  a  new  aoolal 
order,  recently  stated  that  to  Increase  Its 
public  appeal,  "It  has  been  necessary  to  sep- 
arate the  Idea  of  abortion  from  the  Idea  of 
killing  .  .  .  The  result  has  been  a  curious 
avoidance  of  the  scientific  fact,  which  every- 
one really  knows,  that  human  life  begins  at 
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conception  and  Is  continuous  whether  Intra- 
or  extra- uterine  until  death.  The  very  con- 
siderable semantic  gymnastlos  required  to 
rationalize  abortion  as  anything  but  t^»fc1rlg  a 
human  life  would  be  ludicrous  If  they  were 
not  often  put  forward  under  socially  im- 
peccable auspices  .  .  .  (Yet)  this  schiso- 
phrenic sort  of  subterfuge  is  necessary." 

And  what  of  the  nation's  political  leaders? 
Mr.  Nixon's  own  research  staff  is  not  lying 
to  Mm.  He  knows  the  population  explosion 
is  a  myth.  He  knows  the  nation's  social  and 
ecological  problems  are  not  caused  by  too 
many  people,  and  will  not  be  resolved  by  con- 
traceptlng  tbecn — tbat's  stuff  (or  the  rubes. 
Why  then  has  be  made,  as  his  chief  health 
officer  stated  he  has.  "masslTS"  population 
reductloc  his  "highest  national  priority"? 

Much  of  the  population  control  enthu- 
siasm, political  and  otherwise,  can  be  ex- 
plained In  terms  of  self-interest.  Mr.  Nixon, 
for  example.  Is  not  unaware  of  the  consider- 
able poUtlcal  Influence  the  "populatlonlsts" 
exert  within  industry,  the  professions,  the 
state  and  national  bureaucracies:  his  support 
of  the  movement  lends  a  certain  respectabil- 
ity to  his  Administration  where  Its  creden- 
tials are  weakest — among  the  technocratic 
and  Intellectual  elites.  Self-interest  of  an 
even  baser  sort  motivates  other  elements 
of  the  "contraceptive  society."  The  Wash- 
ington Post  recently  reported,  for  example, 
that  In  New  York  one  abortion  referral  serv- 
ice alone  had  grossed  over  $160,000  In  five 
months  of  operation  and  that  some  enter- 
prising doctors  were  making  as  much  as 
13,000  in  an  afternoon  of  abortions. 

There  Is  also  a  cultural  and  economic  Im- 
perialism Involved  In  our  export  of  the  con- 
traceptive society  to  the  Third  World,  which 
has  always  been  a  cUent-reglon  In  the  past 
but  whose  increasing  population  (and 
wealth)  threatens  that  relationship  Hap- 
pily, the  Third  World  knows  what's  up.  Juan 
Boech  Is  a  Dominican  Marxist,  but  be  may  as 
well  have  been  speaking  for  Christian  Latin 
America  when  he  charged  not  long  ago  that 
"the  Idea  of  family-planning  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica ...  Is  North  American  Imperialism  " 

Yet,  more  profound  than  such  political 
and  economic  motives,  there  is  a  contempt 
for  sexiiallty  and  new  life  at  the  spiritual 
sources  of  the  population  control  movement. 
The  nation's  Calvlnlst  and  Social  Darwinist 
traditions  seem  to  have  coalesced  In  a  Manl- 
chean  synthesis.  Dr.  Mary  Calderone,  who 
was  for  eleven  years  medical  director  of  the 
Planned  Parenthood  Federation,  typified  It 
with  the  comment  that  contraception  Is  a 
"polio  vaccine"  for  today's  "dangerous  epi- 
demic of  babies." 

But  Manlcheans,  old  and  new,  have  a  way 
of  desiring  the  elimination  of  someone  else's 
Ufe,  not  their  own.  Among  contemporary 
population  controllers  this  tendency  Is  In- 
creasingly taking  a  racist  form.  Historically, 
U.S.  Immigration  i>oltcy  has  discriminated 
against  colored.  Catholic  and  Latin  peoples  In 
favor  of  Northern  European  and  Anglo-Saxon 
Protestants:  that  same  bias  can  be  found  In 
population  poUcy.  HEW  touched  on  It  once 
when  weighing  voluntary  versus  coercive  con- 
traception: "Elite  reactions  to  the  higher 
fertility  of  the  poor  [and  ethnics]  have  al- 
ways slmpllcltly  subsumed  the  compulsion 
Idea  as  the  'realistic'  solution  for  people  who 
are  regarded  as  Irresponsible,  Immature,  and 
anlmal-llke."  Now  (see  p.  35)  Ivy  League  pro- 
fessors have  nightmares  of  a  new  barbarian 
InvMlon  from  runaway  reproduction  of  the 
"under  class":  and  presidential  advisers  care 
less  and  less  to  conceal  the  totalitarian  Im- 
plications of  their  advice  on  how  to  ensure 
that  the  nightmares  not  come  true. 

The  population  explosion  Is  a  myth — yes. 
But  It  threatens  to  be  as  destructive  as  that 
earlier  "myth  of  the  twentieth  century"  that 
was  thought  to  have  died  In  a  Berlin  bunker 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
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PRAYER  AND  BIBLE  READINGS 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OP    FLOaiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  4,  1971 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker 
It  is  with  great  humility  that  I  introduce 
House  Joint  Resolution  193,  a  resolution 
which  would  amend  the  Constitution  so 
as  to  permit  the  offering  of,  reading 
from,  and  listening  to  nondenomina- 
tlonal  prayers  or  Biblical  Scriptures  In 
any  governmental  institution  or  place, 
including  our  public  schools. 

There  Is  little  need  for  me  to  elaborate 
on  why  such  legislation  must  be  intro- 
duced. The  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sions in  Engel  against  Vitale  and  Abing- 
ton  School  District  against  Schempp  has, 
for  all  intents  smd  purposes,  prohibited 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  the 
recitation  of  prayers  as  a  part  of  the 
school  day.  Consequently,  this  legisla- 
tion which  I  have  introduced  quallfles 
the  freedom  of  religion  clause  In  the  first 
amendment,  so  that  we  might  have  His 
infinite  love  revealed,  for  in  learning  to 
love  Him,  we  learn  to  love  one  another. 

It  was  24  years  ago.  Mr.  Speaker,  when, 
at  the  opening  of  the  80th  Congress,  the 
Reverend  Peter  Marshall  led  the  UJ3. 
Senate  in  the  following  prayer : 

O  Lord  oxir  Ood,  if  ever  we  needed  Thy 
wisdom  and  Thy  guidance.  It  Is  now — as  the 
new  Congress  begins  a  new  session,  standing 
upon  tbe  threshold  of  a  new  year,  fraught 
with  BO  many  dangerous  opportunities.  We 
pray  that  Thou  wilt  bless  these  men  chosen 
by  the  people  of  this  Nation,  for  Thou  know- 
est  them,  their  needs,  their  motives,  their 
hopes,  and  their  fears.  Lord  Jesus,  put  Thine 
arm  around  them  to  give  them  strength,  and 
speak  to  them  to  give  them  wisdom  greater 
than  their  own.  May  they  hear  Thy  voice, 
and  seek  Thy  guidance.  May  they  remember 
that  Thou  are  concerned  about  what  Is  said 
and  done  here,  and  may  they  have  clear 
conscience  before  Thee,  that  they  need  fear 
no  man.  Bless  each  of  us  according  to  our 
deepest  need,  and  use  us  for  Thy  glory,  we 
humbly  pray  In  Jesus'  name.  Amen. 

And,  at  the  start  of  each  dally  session, 
this  House,  as  well  as  the  Senate,  our 
State  legislatures,  and  our  courts,  still 
seek  the  wisdom  and  guidance  of  the 
Almighty  God.  Each  of  us.  during  this 
moment  of  prayer,  asks  that  He  make  us 
courageous  in  our  convictions,  wise  in 
our  decisions,  and  faithful  to  our  respon- 
sibilities. 

Through  prayer,  one  opens  himself  to 
the  Almighty  God,  and  through  Him  to 
the  entire  commimlty.  Only  then  does 
man  identify  himself  with  the  commu- 
nity of  men.  and  only  then  can  he  de- 
velop a  community  of  common  Interests, 
the  community  of  mutual  concern,  while 
still  preserving  the  freedom  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Through  prayer,  man  gains  a  new 
feeling  In  life  and  he  recognizes  a  new 
meaning  in  life.  Or.  as  the  poet  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge  wrote; 

He  prayeth  well  who  loveth  well 
Both   man   and   bird   and   beast. 
Ha  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small. 
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This  country.  Mr,  Speaker,  was 
founded  because  of  the  religious  convlc- 
Hoos  of  the  persecuted  worshippers  of 
tbe  Old  World.  We  have  been,  and  we 
gtlU  are,  a  country  which  prides  itself  In 
Its  spiritual  heritage.  Yet  today,  the 
courts  have  abridged  that  privilege  of 
worship  to  our  schoolchildren.  In  the 
process  of  forbidding  the  reading  of 
prayers  in  our  schools,  we  have  lost  sight 
of  that  tenet  common  to  all  religions : 

BUDDHISM 

Hurt  not  others  vrtth  that  which  pcOns 
yourself.  Vdanauarga 

CHRISTIAN  rrr 

All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them. 
BibU 

OONrOCIANISM 

Do  not  unto  others  what  you  wovUd  not 
they  should  do  unto  you.  Aruilect* 

KXBRAIBIC 

What  Is  hurtful  to  youreelT  do  not  to  your 
fellow  man.  Talmud 

BDTDtrtBtt 

Do  naught  to  others  which  If  done  to  thee, 
would  cause  thee  pain.  Matiabharata 


No  one  of  you  U  a  believer  until  he  loves 
for  his  brother  what  he  loves  for  hlmselt 
Traditions 

BIKBISM 

As  thou  deemest  thyself,  so  deem  others. 

Kabir 

TAOISM 

Regard  your  neighbor's  gain  as  your  gain; 
tnd  regard  your  neighbor's  lose  as  your  own 
loss  T'ai  Shang  Kan  Ying  P'ien 

ZOROASTRUmSK 

That  nature  only  Is  good  when  It  shall  not 
do  unto  another  whatever  Is  not  good  for  Its 
own  self.  Dadistan-i-dinik 

Today  I  ask  that  we  make  ourselves 
aware  that  He  Is  concerned  with  all 
that  is  said  and  done  within  these  hal- 
lowed walls;  today  I  ask  that  we  make 
ourselves  aware  that  our  children,  as 
well  as  ourselves,  are  in  need  of  recog- 
nizing His  love  and  grace  and  under- 
standing; and  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
astronauts  Shepard,  Roosa,  and  Mitchell 
explore  another  part  of  His  realm,  I  ask 
that,  we,  who  now  petition  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  praying  in  our  public  schools 
and  in  our  other  governmental  institu- 
tions, recall  that  first  prayer  from  space: 

Give  us,  O  Ood,  the  vision  which  can  see 
Thy  love  In  the  world  In  spite  of  human  fail- 
ure. Give  us  the  faith  to  trust  Thy  goodness 
la  spite  oT  our  Ignorance  and  weakness.  Qlve 
us  tbe  knowledge  that  we  may  continue  to 
pray  with  understanding  hearts,  and  show  us 
what  each  one  of  us  can  do  to  set  forward 
the  coming  of  the  day  of  universal  peace. 
Amen. 


WHO  WILL  CARRY  THE  FLAG? 
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nessee,  and  it  is  worthy  of  national  at- 
tention : 

Who  Will  Carry  the  Plao? 
(By  BllUe  B.  Boyd,  Jr.) 

In  troubled  days  such  as  these,  a  moving 

thought  comes  to  mind. 
And   words   to   express   Its   meaning   really 

arent  too  hard  to  find; 

There   are   those   around  us   who  say   they 

wlU. 
And  there  are  those  who  say  they  won't — 
Along  with  those  who  have  the  courage  of 

their  forefathers. 
Coupled  with  those  who  wish  they  did,  but 

won't  admit  they  dont; 

Some  people  join  crowds  because  of  outright 

fear. 
While  others  stand  fast  for  the  things  they 

hold  BO  dear; 
Look  around  my  friend  and  see  what  I  mean. 
Those    who    wotild   dishonor    our    Emblem, 

proud  and  clean — 
The  very  Flag  our  forefathers  stood  up  for 

and  demanded  that  they  be  named. 
Yet,  some  weak  and  gutless  parasites  would 

have  It  Insulted  and  defamed; 

It  bolls  down  to  the  simple  decision. 
On  which  side  of  the  street  you  choose  to 
stand — 

While  Old  Olory,  otir  National  Banner, 
Marches  proudly  by,  escorted  by  honor  guard 
and  band; 

And  If  the  Flag  could  speak. 

From  the  day  of  first  being  held  In  George 

Washington's  steady  hand. 
Through   Its   long,   proud   history    of   blood 

honor  and  tears — 
Up   to   this   very   day,   waving   proudly   for 

nearly  200  years, 
Over  our  democratic,  free  and  unshackled 

land. 
It  would  speak  out  In  a  clear  voice,  long 

and  loud, 
"I've  seen  It  all,  and  forever  I  shall  remain 

proud, 
As  long  as  I  am  carried  by  a  freedom-lov- 
ing American, 
Who  Is  not  afraid  to  face  a  crowd; 
So,  I  ask  you  In  the  name  of  those  who  have 

died  for  freedom's  cause, 
If  at  anytime  I  am  abused  or  dropped, 
Who  will  snatch  me  up  and  carry  me  to  the 

front, 
Who  wiU  carry  the  Flag,  so  proud  and  true. 
Who  will  carry  Old  Olory,  your  own  Red, 

White  and  Blue?" 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 


or    TXNNI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Thursday,  February  4,  1971 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
in  the  Record  an  inspiring  poem  by  a 
consUtuent,  Maj.  BUlie  B.  Boyd,  Jr., 
UBAP,  retired.  This  great  expression  of 
respect  for  our  flag  has  tdready  received 
wide  acclaim  in  our  home  State  of  Ten- 


VTTT.TTARY  JUSTICE? 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4,  1971 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  at  the 
outset  to  express  my  gratitude  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Maryland, 
Mr.  Mitchell,  for  bringing  to  our  atten- 
tion this  latest  incident.  The  United 
States  Army  belongs  to  all  the  people  of 
this  country:  it  is  not  the  private  pro- 
vince of  professional  career  oflQcers.  As 
United  States  citizens  and  as  Members 
of  Congress,  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
insure  that  the  men  to  whom  we  give 
administrative  power  to  rvm  the  dally 
affairs  of  our  Army  do  not  abuse  that 
power  by  taking  arbitrary  action  against 
men  under  their  command  whom  they 
dislike  or  disagree  with. 

Also  because  it  is  our  Army,  we  have 
the  right  and  the  duty  to  criticize  exist- 
ing military  policies  which  we  feel  are 
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wrongly  conceived,  and  to  do  whatever  is 
in  our  power  to  see  that  such  policies  are 
reviewed  and  changed.  Louis  Font,  as  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  shares  these 
rights  and  duties.  He  did  not  give  them 
up  when  he  appUed  for  and  was  granted 
appointment  to  West  Point,  nor  when  he 
was  commissioned  as  an  officer  in  our 
Army.  Nor  did  he  yield  those  rights  and 
duties  when  his  deepest  beliefs  caused 
him  to  speak  out  in  opposition  to  the 
Army's  activities  in  Southeast  Asia.  He 
did  not  waive  his  belief  in  the  Constitu- 
tion just  because  he  took  an  oath  to  de- 
fend it. 

On  JEinuary  12,  1971  Lieutenant  Pont 
cosigned  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  the 
Army  Stanley  Resor  requesting  that  a 
Board  of  Inquiry  be  convened  under 
Article  135  of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Mili- 
tary Justice  to  review  whether  certain 
activities  and  policies  of  our  Army — such 
as  free-fires  zones,  search  and  destroy, 
defoliation,  massive  air  strikes  in  p<H)U- 
lated  areas — violate  the  principles  of  In- 
ternational warfsire.  In  that  letter. 
Lieutenant  Pont  also  requested  that  the 
inquiry  consider  the  responsibility  of 
command  officers  who  have  implemented 
those  policies. 

All  of  this  has  made  Lieutenant  Pont 
an  unpopular  man  among  his  superiors. 
It  is  no  secret  that  career  officers  do  not 
look  kindly  on  criticism  of  Army  policy 
and  practices,  particularly  when  it  re- 
flects on  them  personally.  Lieutenant 
Font  has  been  subjected  to  various  forms 
of  petty  harassment.  As  part  of  their 
effort  to  muffle  his  outspokenness,  au- 
thorities at  Port  Meade  chtmged  Lieu- 
taiant  Font's  duty  assignment,  making 
him  a  barracks  inspector.  What  they 
thought  would  be  an  innocuous,  anony- 
mous position  turned  out  quite  to  the 
contrary,  for  Lieutenant  Font  refused  to 
be  silent  about  the  uninhabitable  condi- 
tion of  the  barracks  he  toured,  just  as 
he  had  refused  to  be  silent  about  what  he 
considered  to  be  improper  conduct  by 
commanding  officers  in  Vietnam.  The 
public  response  which  followed  Lieuten- 
ant Font's  disclosure  was  apparently  the 
last  straw.  Lieutenant  Font's  superior 
officers  have  turned  from  petty  harass- 
ment to  much  more  serious  means  of 
silencing  this  man  who  dares  to  criti- 
cize their  Army. 

This  may  sound  like  an  extreme  con- 
struction to  place  on  the  court  martial 
charges  brought  against  Lieutenant  Font 
by  the  men  he  has  criticized,  but  when 
you  examine  the  substance  of  the 
charges  it  is  difficult  to  construe  them 
any  other  way. 

We  carmot  permit  our  Army  to  treat  Its 
critics  in  such  an  arrogant  and  arbitrary 
fashion.  I  do  not  want  my  Army  trump- 
ing up  charges  to  stifle  criticism  from 
within  any  more  than  I  want  It  spying 
on  private  citizens  to  stifle  criticism  from 
without.  I  Join  Congressman  Mttchell 
in  calling  for  an  immediate  Investigation 
by  Secretary  Resor  of  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  charges  against  Lieu- 
tenant Font,  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
do  the  same. 

If  Lieutenant  Pont  is  a  gadfly,  then 
the  Army  needs  more  of  them.  In  any 
event,  American  needs  an  army  that  can 
take  criticism,  may  even  dissent,  from  its 
citizen-soldiers. 
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CLEAN  AIR  AMENDMENTS  OP  1971 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NSW    TOBJC 

IN  TH£  HOUSE  OP  REPRSaKNTATIVIS 

Wednesday,  February  3.  1971 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  the 
Congress  passed  a  series  of  amendments 
to  the  Clean  Air  Act  designed  to  update 
and  strengthen  the  existing  law.  In  spite 
of  the  wide  publicity  given  to  theae 
changes,  a  substantial  number  of  gaping 
loopholes  still  exist,  and  :t  Is  for  tills  rea- 
son that  I  am  introducing  today  the 
Clean  Air  Amendments  of  1971. 

I  am  proposing  a  number  of  Impor- 
tant provisions  which  will  help  the  public 
cut  through  the  labyrinthine  procedures 
which  too  often  stall  effective  action 
against  pollution.  A  citizen's  eyes  and 
nose  tell  him  when  he  is  assaulted  by 
pollution,  but  he  frequently  finds  it  Im- 
possible to  translate  this  knowledge  Into 
the  specific  data  and  procedures  required 
to  get  the  pollution  halted. 

My  Clean  Air  Amendments  of  1971 
provide  for  the  following : 

First.  Qovemment  financed  research 
into  the  availability  of  low  polluOng 
fuels. 

Second,  certification  of  new  stationary 
sources  of  pollution,  preconstructlon  re- 
view of  the  sources  amd  performance 
tests  after  commencement  of  operation. 

Third,  public  disclosure  by  polluters  of 
the  pollutants  they  are  discharging  Into 
the  air. 

Fourth.  Government  sponsored  testing 
of  alternatives  to  the  internal  combus- 
tion engine  and  setting  of  new  emission 
standards  btised  on  this  testing. 

Fifth,  exemption  from  the  national 
standards  on  auto  emissions,  fuela,  fuel 
additives  and  aircraft  emissions  for  those 
States  desiring  to  establish  standards 
that  are  more  restrictive  than  the  na- 
tional standards. 

Sixth,  granting  authority  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  Immediately  enjoin 
sources  of  severe  air  pollution. 

We  all  partake  In  a  common  ownership 
of  the  air.  and  the  public  has  the  right  to 
know  who  is  polluting  the  air  we  breathe 
and  to  what  extent.  I  propose  that  both 
individual  and  corporate  polluters  be  re- 
quired to  file  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment reports  on  the  substance  and 
quantity  of  their  pollution;  these  reports 
would  be  available  to  the  public  and 
woiild  be  verified  by  the  Government 
through  monitoring. 

To  prevent  pollution  before  It  begins.  I 
propose  a  system  of  certification  for  new 
stationary  sources  of  pollution — fac- 
tories, mills.  Incinerators,  etc.  This  cer- 
tification would  Include  a  preconstruc- 
tlon review  of  a  proposed  building  as  well 
as  performance  trsts  after  the  facility 
began  operation.  The  certificates  would 
be  reviewed,  and  suspended  If  the  facility 
fell  below  pollution  standards.  Operation 
in  violation  of  the  certification  pro- 
cedures would  cost  the  polluter  $5,000  per 
day. 

Under  present  law  the  Administrator 
cannot  act  quickly  In  an  air  pollution 
emergency.  Cumbersome  delays  occur 
while  the  air  becomes  more  and  more 
deadly.  Pollution  officials  have  already 
developed  a  t«rm  to  describe  fatalities 
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caused  by  extreme  aii  poUutton  occur- 
rences: "excess  deaths."  To  prevent  "ex- 
cess deaths  "  and  to  divert  a  developing 
pollution  emergency,  by  mill  would  allow 
the  Administrator  to  immediately  shut 
down  sources  of  severe  air  pollution. 

The  automobile  is  our  country's  single 
largest  poUuter  of  the  air,  accounting  for 
60  percent  of  the  Nation's  total  air  pol- 
lution, and  contributing  up  to  75  or  80 
percent  of  tlie  pollution  in  such  cities  as 
New  York  and  Los  Angeles.  The  cities  of 
our  country  cannot  continue  to  function 
much  longer  under  these  conditions. 

Essentially  two  things  need  to  be  done. 
First,  States  must  be  allowed  to  estab- 
lish auto  emission  standards  that  are 
more  restrictive  than  the  national  stand- 
ards. Under  existing  law,  California  is  the 
only  State  which  Is  specifically  exonpted 
and  can  adopt  tighter  motor  vehicle 
emission  standards  than  the  Federal 
ones.  Auto  pollution  in  States  such  as 
New  York  is  surely  as  critical  as  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  any  State  which  desires 
stricter  emission  standards  should  be  al- 
lowed to  set  them. 

Second,  am  alternative  to  the  Internal 
combustion  engine  must  be  developed.  An 
Important  step  was  taken  last  year  re- 
quiring a  90  percent  reduction  In  motor 
vehicle  emissions  by  1976.  However,  pro- 
pulsion systems  other  than  the  internal 
combustion  engine,  including  the  steam 
and  electric  engines,  promise  to  provide 
even  further  reductions  in  emissions.  Un- 
fortunately, the  auto  makers  and  the  oil 
companies  have  a  vested  interest  in  re- 
taining the  internal  combustion  oigine.  I 
therefore  propose  that  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  begin  the  test- 
ing of  all  types  of  propulsion  systems  for 
motor  vehicles  to  determine  which  has 
the  most  satisfactory  emission  character- 
istics and  performance.  If.  based  upon 
these  tests,  the  Administrator  determines 
tliat  another  propulsion  system  has  su- 
perior emission  characteristics,  he  shall 
set  standards  based  upon  such  character- 
istics. 

Although  the  automobile  Is  our  major 
polluter,  pollution  from  sulfur  fuels — 
oil  and  coal — whose  combustion  produces 
noxious  sulfur  oxides  should  not  escape 
our  attention.  The  largest  users  of  these 
pollution- producing  fuels  are  the  electric 
utility  companies.  The  national  demand 
for  electricity  has  doubled  every  decade 
since  1940,  and  this  increase  will  acceler- 
ate rather  than  decline.  Today  over  85 
percent  of  the  electricity  to  meet  this 
demand  Is  generated  by  coal-  and  oll- 
buming  plants.  Electrical  generating 
plants  alone  account  for  50  percent  of 
the  sulfur  oxide  emissions  in  the  Nation. 
The  most  feasible  alternative  to  In- 
creased sulfur  oxide  pollution  that  will 
accompany  the  growing  demand  for  elec- 
tricity Is  the  use  of  low  polluting  fuels. 
TO  date,  most  research  on  low-pollut- 
ing fuels  has  been  done  by  those  who 
have  a  vested  Interest  In  the  status  quo: 
the  oil  and  coeJ  Industries,  the  natural 
gas  suppliers,  the  atomic  energy  Industry 
and  the  electric  utilities.  These  interests 
have  erected  a  smokescreen  of  excuses: 
that  low-poUutlng  fuels  are  not  available 
In  sufficient  quantity,  that  their  location 
makes  the  cost  prohibitive,  that  a 
changeover  would  require  new  and  ex- 
pensive equipment.  My  bill  would  pro- 
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vide  for  Oovemment-sponsored  research 
to  break  through  this  resistance  and  pro- 
vioe  unbiased  information  on  low-pol- 
luting fuels. 

Last  year's  widely  heralded  clean  air 
amendments  were  a  major  step  forward 
In  the  field  of  air  pollution  abatement 
However,  we  cannot  afford  to  bask  In 
the  warmth  of  self-congratulatlon  while 
our  cities  strangle  from  dealy  air.  Loop- 
holes in  the  existing  law  which  allow 
pollutants  to  pour  into  our  atmosphere 
must  be  closed,  and  we  must  act  before 
our  limited  time  runs  out. 

HJl.  368S 
A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  abatement  of  air 
pollution  by  the  control  of  emlaslon*  from 
motor  vehicles;  preoon«tructlon  certifica- 
tion of  stationary  sources;  more  stringent 
state  stanclards  covering  vehicular  einl£- 
slons.  fuel  additives  and  aircraft  fuels; 
emergency  injunctive  powers;  and  public 
disclosure  of  pollutants 

B«  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houm 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  0/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  b«  cited  as  the  "Clean  Air  Anund- 
menta  of  1971." 

8xc.  3.  8«otk}n  104(c)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
is  redesignated  Section  104(d)  with  a  new 
section  l(M(c)  Inserted  In  Ueu  thereof  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sk;.  104(c)(1).  The  Administrator  shall 
commence  an  Immediate  Inquiry  Into  the 
availability  of  low-polluting  fuels  used  for 
non-automotive  industrial  and  domestic 
purpoaea.  The  Adnunlatrator  shall  report  the 
results  of  his  Inquiry  to  Congress  by  June 
30,  107a.  The  report  abaU  contain  accurate 
and  d«taU«d  information  regarding — 

(A)  the  location  and  ownership  of  low  pol- 
luting fuels,  both  foreign  and  domestic, 
which  are  or  might  be  available  for  consump- 
tion in  the  United  States, 

(B)  the  costs  of  transporting  these  fuels, 

(C)  the  factors  which  may  inhibit  the  ex- 
ploitation and  avallabUlty  of  these  fuels,  in- 
cluding but  not  Umlt«d  to  such  factors  as 
the  effecta  of  federal,  state  and  local  tax 
structures;  the  Impact  of  federal,  state  and 
local  regulations;  the  Mandatory  Oil  Import 
Pro-am;  and  merger  and  concentration 
trends  aSectlng  the  fuels  industry. 

(D)  the  sums  of  money  which  have  been 
expended  since  January  1.  1960,  by  persons  In 
the  fuels  Industry  and  persons  using  large 
quantities  of  fu^  to  reduce  air  contami- 
nants In  fuels  and  to  develop  pollution  con- 
trol devices  for  facilities  using  fuels,  together 
with  an  analysts  of  the  results  which  have 
been  achieved  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of 
such  persons, 

( E )  any  additional  Information  which  the 
AdminLstrator  determines  should  be  brought 
before  the  Congress  In  connection  with  its 
legislative  oversight  of  this  Act,  and 

(P)  the  Administrator's  reoonunendaUons 
regarding  the  legislative,  administrative  and 
executive  steps  necessary  to  achieve  a  co- 
ordinated national  fuels  policy  consistent 
with  envlronnaental  protection  and  the  gen- 
eral welfare. 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the     fiscal     year     ending     Jtine     30,     1973, 

ts.ooo.ooo. 

SBC.  3.  The  Clean  Air  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  section  111  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"mw  aoTTScs  «r*in>Aai>8  or  rauoaif  ancx 
"Ssc.  111.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  thU  sec- 
tion, the  term — 

"(I)  'stationary  source'  meana  any  build- 
ing, structure,  facility,  or  Installation  which 
emits  or  may  emit  any  substantial  amount 
of  any  air  pollution  agent  or  combination  of 
such  agents  so  as  to  cause  or  contribute  to 
the  endangerment  of  the  pubUo  health  or 
welfare; 
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>(3)  "new  sotirce'  means  any  stationary 
nuroe,  the  construction  or  modification  of 
i^cta'ls  begun  on  or  after  the  effective  date 
of  any  standard  of  performance  applicable 
to  such  source; 

"(S)  'construction'  means  any  placement, 
aaembly.  or  Installation  of  facilities  or 
equipment  at  the  premises  where  suoh  equlp- 
gieut  will  be  used.  Including  preparaAory 
work  at  such  prenUses; 

"(4)  'modification'  means  any  construc- 
tion (other  than  poUuUon  abatement  facili- 
ties as  determined  by  the  Administrator  or 
sppropriate  State  agency)  which  alters  the 
nature  or  Increaaes  the  amounts  of  air  pol- 
lution agents  or  combination  of  such  agents 
emited  by  a  stationary  source;  and 

••(6)  'owner  or  operator'  means  any  person 
who  owns,  leasee,  operates,  oontrol.  or  super - 
Tiaes  a  new  source. 

■'(b)(1)  The  Administrator  shall,  within 
ilxty  days  after  the  enactment  of  the  Clean 
Air  Amendments  of  1971  and  from  time  to 
time  thereafter,  publish  In  the  Federal 
Register  a  list  of  categories  of  stationary 
sources  which  shall  be  subject  to  standards 
of  performance  established  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(3)  Within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
after  the  publication  of  suoh  a  list  or  re- 
vision thereof,  the  Administrator  shall  pub- 
lljh  In  the  Federal  Register  proposed  regula- 
tions, in  accordance  with  section  663  of  title 
6  of  the  United  States  Code,  establishing  Fed- 
eral standards  of  performance  for  new 
sources.  Such  standards  shall  be  based  on 
the  greatest  degree  of  emission  control  which 
the  Administrator  determines  to  be  achiev- 
able through  application  of  the  latest  avail- 
able oontrol  technology,  processes,  operating 
methods,  or  other  alternatives.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  afford  Interested  persons  an 
opportunity  for  written  comment  on  such 
proposed  regulations.  After  considering  such 
comments,  he  shall  promulgate,  within 
ninety  days  after  such  publication,  such 
standards  with  such  modifications  as  be 
deems  appropriate  and  shall  notify  the  States 
of  luch  promulgation.  The  AdminiEtrator 
may  from  time  to  time  revise  such  standards 
following  the  procedure  required  by  this  sub- 
sectlon  for  such  standards. 

"(3)  Standards  of  performance  shall  be- 
come effective  upon  promulgation. 

"(4)  The  Administrator  may  dlstlngtilsh 
among  classes,  types,  and  sizes  within  cate- 
gories of  new  sources  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing such  standards. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  and  the 
standards  of  performance  promulgated  there- 
under shall  apply  to  any  new  source  owned 
and  operated  by  the  United  States,  unless  a 
more  stringent  emission  requirement  Is  re- 
quired for  such  soTirce  to  Implement  any  ap- 
plicable air  quality  standard. 

"(d)(1)  The  Administrator  shaU.  within 
ninety  days  after  enactment  of  the  Clean  Air 
Amendments  of  1971.  promulgtite  regula- 
tions. In  accordance  with  section  563  of  title 
8  of  the  United  States  Code,  setahUshing  a 
procedure  for  certification  of  compliance 
with  any  standard  of  performance  promul- 
gated pursuant  to  this  section.  Such  proce- 
dure shall  Include — 

"(A)  provisions  for  preconstructlon  review 
of  the  locations  and  design  of  any  new 
source; 

"(B)  provisions  for  performance  tests  after 
commencement  of  operation  of  any  new 
source; 

"(C)  methods  to  identify  and  abate  viola- 
tions of  such  standards  of  jjerformance;  and 

"(D)  methods  to  Instire  that  any  certified 
new  source  shall  not  prevent  implementation 
of  national  ambient  air  quality  standards  or 
national  ambient  air  quality  goals  promul- 
gated under  this  title. 

"(3)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (e) 
of  this  section,  upon  application  by  any 
owner  or  operator  of  any  new  source  the  Ad- 
mnlstrator  shaU  osrtlfy  such  source  tf  he 
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determines,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  that  such  source  com- 
pUes  with  the  applicable  standards  of  per- 
formance promulgated  under  this  section. 

"(e)(1)  Each  State  within  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  after  promulgation  of  regu- 
lations pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section,  or  at  any  time  thereafter,  may  de- 
velop and  submit  to  the  Administrator  a 
procedure  for  certification  of  compliance 
with  any  standard  of  performance  for  any 
new  source  located  In  such  State.  If  the  Ad- 
ministrator finds  the  State  procedure  Is  at 
least  equal  to  the  requirements  established 
by  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  he  may 
delegate  certification  authority  provided  In 
this  section  to  such  State. 

"(3)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  prohibit 
the  Administrator  from  (A)  reviewing  and 
suspending  any  State  certification  to  assure 
compliance  with  any  applicable  standard  of 
performance  promulgated  pursuant  to  this 
section,  or  (B)  acting  to  enforce  any  ap- 
plicable performance  standard  promulgated 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(f)  Every  owner  or  operator  of  a  new 
source  shall  (1)  establish  and  maintain  such 
records,  make  such  reports.  InstaU.  use.  and 
maintain  monitoring  equipment  or  methods, 
and  provide  such  Information  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  reasonably  require  to  enable 
him  to  determine  whether  such  source  Is  In 
compliance  with  this  section  and  regulations 
established  thereunder,  and  (3)  upon  re- 
quest of  an  officer  or  employee  duly  desig- 
nated by  the  Administrator  permit  such 
officer  or  employee  at  reasonable  times  to 
have  access  to  and  copy  such  records,  re- 
ports, or  information.  Except  for  emission 
data,  upon  a  showing  satisfactory  to  the 
Administrator  by  such  owner  or  operator 
that  such  records,  reports,  or  information  or 
particular  part  thereof,  if  made  public  would 
diviilge  trade  secrets  or  secret  processes  of 
such  owner  or  operator,  the  Administrator 
shall  consider  such  record,  report,  or  infor- 
mation or  particular  portion  thereof  confi- 
dential for  the  purposes  of  section  1905  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  except 
that  such  record,  report,  or  information  may 
be  disclosed  to  other  officers  or  employees  of 
the  United  States  concerned  with  carrying 
out  this  Act  or  when  relevant  in  any  pro- 
ceeding under  this  Act. 

"(g)  (1)  After  the  effective  date  of  stand- 
ards of  performance  promulgated  under  this 
section.  It  shaU  be  unlawful — 

"(A)  for  any  owner  or  operator  to  operate 
any  new  source  without  certification  issued 
under  this  section;  or 

"(B)  for  any  owner  or  operator  of  any 
certified  new  source  to  operate  such  sotirce 
In  violation  of  any  standard  of  i>erformanoe 
applicable  to  such  source;  or 

"(C)  for  any  owner  or  operator  to  fall  or 
refuse  to  permit  access  to.  or  copying  of. 
records  or  to  fall  to  make  reports,  or  to  fall 
to  Install  monitoring  equipment  or  methods, 
or  provide  Information  required  under  this 
section. 

"(3)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  restrain 
violations  of  paragraph  (1)  (A)  or  paragraph 
(1)  (C)  of  this  subsection.  In  any  action  to 
restrain  violations,  subpenas  for  witnesses 
who  are  required  to  attend  a  district  court 
In  any  district  may  run  Into  any  other  dis- 
trict. 

"(3)  Any  owner  or  operator  who  violates 
paragraph  (1)(A)  or  paragraph  (1)(C)  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  liable  to  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  more  than  (6.000  for  each 
offense  which  shall  be  assessed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator after  an  opportunity  for  a  pub- 
lic hearing.  Each  day  of  violation  shall  be 
a  separate  offense. 

"(4)  Any  vloUtlon  of  paragrsTdH  (1)(B) 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  subject  to  abate- 
ment pursuant  to  section  113  of  this  Act.  If 
any  owner  or  operator  of  a  certified  new 
source    does    not    act    wlthli)    seventy-two 
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hoiuw  as  provided  In  any  order  Issued  pur- 
suant to  section  llS(a)(l)  of  this  Act  to 
abate  such  violation,  the  Administrator  shaU 
suspend  any  applicable  Federal  or  State  cer- 
tification. Failure  to  suspend  operation  of 
such  source  after  such  suspension  shall, 
upon  conviction,  subject  the  owner  or  opera- 
tor to  a  fine  of  at  least  $5,000  for  each  day 
of  operation  after  such  suspension.  Penal- 
ties provided  In  this  subsection  shall  be  in 
addition  to  any  penalties  provided  In  sec- 
tion 113  of  this  Act." 

Sac.  4.  Section  114  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  subsection  (a)  and  Insert 
m  Uen  thereof: 

"Sbc.  114(a).  Pursuant  to  any  function 
vested  In  the  Administrator  under  this 
Act — 

"(1)  the  Administrator  shall  require  the 
owner  or  operator  of  any  emission  source  to 

(A)  establish   and   maintain   such   records, 

(B)  make  such  reports,  (C)  Install,  use  and 
maintain  such  monitoring  equlptnent  or 
methods.  (D)  sample  such  emissions  (in  ac- 
cordance with  such  methods,  at  such  loca- 
tions, at  such  Intervals,  and  in  such  manner 
as  the  Administrator  shall  prescribe) ,  and 
(E)  file  with  tae  Administrator  any  and  all 
Information  regarding  such  eeoiselon,  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to.  the  sources,  compo- 
sition, amount,  duration,  and  any  other  In- 
formation regarding  the  emission  that  the 
Administrator  deems  necessary  to  the  dis- 
charge of  his  responslbilitiee  pursuant  to  this 
section." 

"(3)  the  AdmliUstratar  shall,  within  nine- 
ty days  after  enactment  of  this  section.  Issue 
a  reporting  form  to  persons  operating  facu- 
lties deemed  by  the  Administrator  to  be  sig- 
nificant sources  of  air  poUutlon.  The  report- 
ing forms  shall  require  the  recipient  to  dis- 
close the  type  and  amount  ot  pollutants 
emitted  from  all  facilities  operated  by  the 
recipient.  The  reporting  forms  may  also  re- 
quire the  disclosure  of  such  other  data  as  the 
Administrator  might  reasonably  require. 
Chapter  36  of  Title  44  of  the  United  States 
Code  shall  not  apply  to  reporting  fomos  Is- 
sued under  this  subparagr{^)h. 

(3)  Strike  out  subsection  (c)  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof : 

"(c)  Any  records,  reports  or  Information 
obtained  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  public,  without  regard  to  any 
other  restriction  or  limitation  In  law." 

Sxc.  5.  Section  202  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  subsection 

(C)  to  section  202(b)  (1)  after  subsections 
(A)  and  (B). 

"(C)  The  Administrator  shall  Immediately 
commence  the  testing  of  all  types  of  propul- 
sion systems  for  motor  vehlclee  other  than 
the  internal  combustion  engine  to  determine 
which  has  the  moet  sstisfaotory  emission 
characteristics  and  performance.  If,  based 
upon  the  analysis  of  data  derived  from  such 
tests,  the  Administrator  determines  that  a 
propulsion  system  other  than  the  internal 
combustion  engine  has  emission  character- 
istics superior  to  the  Internal  combustion 
engine,  he  shall  set  standards  based  upon 
such  characteristics.  These  standards  shall 
be  at  least  as  stringent  as  those  required  by 
secUon  303(b)  (1)  (A)  and  (B) .  These  stand- 
ards shall  be  published  In  the  FedereJ  Reg- 
ister as  soon  as  practicable  but  no  later 
than  December  1,  1973.  and  shall  be  appli- 
cable to  all  new  motor  vehicle  engines  pro- 
duced beginning  with  the  1976  modrt  year." 

Sec.  S.  (a)  Section  309  of  the  Qean  Air 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"STATS    STANDABDS 

"Sxc.  309.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  part  shall 
preclude  any  State  or  political  sabdivlslon 
thereof  from  enforcing  emission  standards 
for  motor  vehicles  or  motor  vehicle  engines 
that  are  more  restrictive  than  the  standards 
set  forth  l^  the  Administrator  and  nothing 
In  this  part  shall  preclude,  deny,  or  limit  In 
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»ny  ouuinar.  th»  pow«r  of  kny  8t«t«  or  politi- 
cal aubdivislon  tbarcof  to  control,  r«(Ui»t«. 
or  restrict  the  um,  operation,  or  mo-vcment 
of  motor  vetalcla*  oonformlng  to  ttae  t«rni« 
of  this  p«rt. 

"(b)  Nothing  Is  thla  part  sh»U  preclude 
any  State,  or  pollUoal  rubdinslon  thereof, 
from  preecrtblng  or  enforcing  any  control 
or  prohibition  respecting  the  use  of  a  fuel, 
or  a  fuel  additive,  or  an  aircraft  fuel  that 
Is  more  restrictive  than  any  control  or  pro- 
hibition Imposed  by  the  Administrator,  and 
nothing  m  thla  part  shall  preclude,  deny  or 
limit  Ln  any  manner,  the  power  of  any  State, 
or  political  subdivision  thereof,  to  control, 
regulate,  or  restrict  the  use  of  any  fuel,  fuel 
additive  or  aircraft  fuel  which  otherwise 
conforms  to  the  requirements  of  this  part. 

(b)  Paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (c)  of 
section  an  of  the  Oimn  Air  Act  Is  hereby 
repealed. 

Sac.  7.  The  Clean  Air  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  section  333  and  inserUng  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  following: 

"Bxc.  aS3.  Nothing  in  this  part  shall  pre- 
clude any  State  or  subdivision  thereof  from 
enforcing  aircraft  emission  standards  more 
restrictive  than  the  standards  aat  forth  by 
the  Secretary." 

Sac.  8.  The  Clean  Air  Act  Is  amended  by 
redesignating  section  309  as  section  303 (a) 
and  by  adding  subsection  (b)  as  follows: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  whenever  the  Administrator  Qnds 
that  a  pollution  sovirce  or  combination  of 
sources  (including  moving  sources)  create  a 
severe  air  pollution  problem  which  will  not 
otherwise  be  abated  quickly,  he  shall  bring  a 
suit  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  In  the  ap- 
propriate United  States  Cotirt  to  Immediately 
restrain  the  persons  causing  or  contributing 
to  the  alleged  pollution.  As  part  of  his  suit 
the  Administrator  shall  submit  to  the  court 
a  plan  for  the  abatenunt  of  the  air  pollution 
which.  If  found  by  the  court  to  be  reasonable 
In  view  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  the 
declared  national  goiU  of  environmental  pro- 
tection, shall  become  part  of  the  court's 
order.  Violations  of  any  provisions  of  such 
plans  shall  be  punlahable  by  a  clvU  penalty 
of  $10.(X)0  per  day 


LAWRENCB  8.  PANNING 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or    ULASKA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATTVBS 
Thursday,  February  4,   1971 

Mr.  BEOICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  waa  sad- 
dened by  the  news  of  the  death  of  a  grood 
friend,  an  outstanding  loumallst  and 
one  of  Alaska's  most  Imaginative  dtl- 
zena.  Lawrence  S.  Panning,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Anchorage.  Alaska. 
Dally  News  died  suddenly  at  the  age  of 
56. 

Mr.  Panning  had  the  vision  and  sensi- 
tivity to  initiate  progress  and  lead  men 
to  better  things.  He  was  never  satisfied 
with  things  as  they  were,  but  he  envi- 
sioned for  Alaska  things  she  herself 
could  not  conceive. 

Larry  was  a  giant  among  Journalists 
and  his  reputation  spread  from  coast  to 
coast.  Journalists  from  across  the  coun- 
try knew  Larry  to  be  strong.  Indefat- 
igable, and  Imaginative. 

Alaska  owes  much  to  Mr.  Panning. 
When  he  came  to  Alaska  In  1967,  he  came 
with  the  hope  and  drive  to  help  solve 
some  of  Alaska's  most  pressing  prob- 
lems. He  soon  became  friends  with  all 
parts    of   Alaska's   population.    It    was 
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Larry  Panning  who  brought  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Bush  to  the  people  in  the 
cities  of  Alaska  and  to  the  urban  areas  of 
our  country.  Similarly.  Larry  was  able 
to  bring  to  the  Bush  a  fair  and  accurate 
account  of  how  things  were  across  the 
country,  and  all  over  the  world.  He  was 
able  to  mesh  the  best  of  two  different 
worlds  by  opening  afid  supporting  com- 
munication links  between  vastly  differ- 
ent people. 

Larry  was  the  first  publisher  and  edi- 
tor to  bring  the  Issues  of  the  native  land 
claims  to  the  attention  of  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  the  population.  He  was  a  good 
friend  of  our  native  citizens  and  under- 
stood their  problems  well.  Mr.  Panning 
was  In  the  forefront  of  the  fight  for  a 
Just  solution  to  Alaska's  most  Important 
social  and  economic  issue. 

Last  year,  the  Anchorage  Daily  News 
under  his  superb  leadership  was  awarded 
the  Scrlpps-Howard  award  for  his  pa- 
per's reporting  of  conservation  issues. 
He  was  keenly  aware  of  the  problems  of 
not  only  Alaska,  but  of  the  Nation  as 
weU. 

He  was  a  responsible  liberal  voice  In 
the  great  land.  He  spoke  out  forthrlghtly 
against  the  U.S.  Involvement  In  Viet- 
nam, for  a  deep)er  understanding  of  the 
social  issues  of  the  day,  and  In  general, 
gave  a  national  voice  to  his  Alaskan 
community. 

Larry's  career  In  Journalism  Is  marked 
by  his  close  association  with  many  noted 
reporters.  He  hired  the  first  native  col- 
umnist and  gave  support  to  many  other 
highly  qualified  and  talented  people. 

When  a  man  like  Lawrence  Panning 
dies,  he  takes  a  bit  from  us  all.  More 
Importantly,  though,  he  leaves  some- 
thing with  us  that  we  never  had  before. 
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FISH  PARMINa  ACT 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  Txxxs 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESBNTATIVB8 

Thursday,  February  4.  1971 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  rein- 
troducing a  bill  today  that  both  my  col- 
league from  Mississippi,  H.  Charles 
Orctttn.  and  I  Introduced  toward  the  end 
of  the  91st  Congress.  The  Mil  is  the  Pish 
Panning  Assistance  Act  of  1971.  This  bill 
combines  two  basic  approaches.  Plrst.  It 
would  place  all  responsibility  for  market- 
ing and  research,  for  technical  assist- 
ance and  equipment  development  imder 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  Bureau  of  Sports  Fish- 
eries of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce 
through  the  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service  are  presently  doing  a  capable  and 
efBclent  Job. 

However,  because  of  a  great  amount 
of  growth  and  Interest  we  should  start 
considering  fish  farming  In  Its  rightful 
place — a  genuine  livestock  Industry. 

I  believe  that  by  working  through 
USDA  and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, we  have  the  optnirtunlty  to  avoid 
costly  duplication  of  Government  Inter- 
ests and  operations. 

The  second  portion  of  this  legislation 


would  authorize  the  Federal  Government 
to  make  various  forms  of  financial  as- 
sistance available  to  fish  farmera 
throughout  the  Nation.  Under  this  bin 
the  Government  would  participate  to  the 
extent  of  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  a  pro- 
posed venture,  but  would  limit  the  direct 
loans  to  50  percent.  The  balance  of  the 
governmental  assistance  would  come  in 
the  form  of  guarantees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  fish  farming  Is  no  Joking 
matter.  It  Is  a  relatively  new  Industry 
with  high  profit  potential.  Many  farm 
producers  are  entering  this  field  to  bol- 
ster their  sagging  farm  income. 

In  a  few  days,  Charles  Orit7ih  and  I 
are  going  to  reintroduce  this  bill  and  we 
would  be  pleased  for  any  our  colleagues 
to  Join  us  as  cosponsors. 


CURE  FOR  CURRENT  ILLS? 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

or  coNNxcTTcTrr 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVIB 

Thursday.  February  4.  1971 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr  Speaker,  In  this 
time  of  inflation,  when  the  States  and 
cities  are  suffering  from  high  unemploy- 
ment and  complain  of  insufficient  funds 
to  continue  many  community  programs, 
the  administration  has  proposed  a  plan 
for  Federal  revenue  sharing.  While  all 
share  a  desire  to  see  municipal  budgets 
adequately  funded,  this  problem  is  com- 
plex and  its  results  far  reaching,  and  the 
argiiments  which  either  support  or  criti- 
cize the  plan  must  be  carefully  examined 
before  the  Congress  decides  whether  or 
not  the  plan  offers  a  substantial  measure 
of  a  cure  for  the  current  ills  of  the  Na- 
tion's cities  In  particular,  we  must  con- 
sider possible  discriminatory  effects  upon 
our  own  States  and  also  the  capacity  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  finance  this 
problem  on  top  of  existing  commitments 

I  should  like  to  submit  for  the  Record 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Naugatuck  Dally  News  for  January  18. 
1971.  and  which  offers  conirtderatlons 
which  must  figure  prominently  In  our 
final  decision. 

The  editorial  follows: 

No  Reviwui  To  Shari 

Revenue-Sharttig  is  a  spending  gimmick 
whose  Ume  has  come.  In  the  thmklng  of 
White  House  offlclals. 

The  Idea  behind  revenue-sharing  Is  that 
the  federal  government  should  raise  the 
revenue  and  then  share  It  with  the  sUtes  and 
cities.  VPl>at  the  Nixon  admtiUstratlon  hopes 
to  gain  from  revenue-sharing  It  Is  hard  to 
understand  since  It  would  have  the  unpopu- 
lar task  of  taxation  while  the  states  and  cities 
would  have  the  pleasure  of  expending  funds 
they  dont  have  to  bother  collecting 

Mayors  and  governors,  led  by  big-spender 
NelRon  RoclcefeUer.  who  has  managed  to 
bring  New  York  State  to  the  point  of  bank- 
ruptcy, quite  naturally  are  pushing  revenue- 
sharing.  Uany  are  afraid  to  ask  for  any  higher 
state  or  local  taxes  from  a  public  already 
fed  up  with  Increased  spending  and  decreased 
services. 

Proponents  of  revenue-sharing  often  forget 
that  It  can  be  financed  In  only  three  ways: 
by  reducing  expenditures  In  some  other  fed- 
eral programs,  by  increasing  the  federal  debt 
or  by  Increasing  federal  taxes.  The  first  would 
Irritate  the  bureaucrats  and  any  recipients 
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^  (sderal  aid.  In  many  oaaea  the  very  dtlea 
uMi  states  that  think  revenue-sharing  la 
;Kglr  panacea.  The  second  would  heat  up  the 
jnflaUon  which  proved  damaging  to  the  OOP 
M  the  1970  election.  The  third  would  hurt 
tbe  Republicans  In  the  1973  election,  for 
^ch  the  President  already  U  gearing  up. 

further,  only  the  poUtlcaUy  naive  could 
jjjlnk  that  Congrees  would  raise  funds  and 
^^ui  allow  them  to  be  spent  for  programs 
of  which  It  disapproved.  And,  too,  should 
^^  federal  government  find  Itself  In  a  flnan- 
jUI  pinch.  It  well  could  end  the  program 
on  short  notice  which  could  prove  disastrous 
to  the  recipients. 

There  also  Is  the  more  Immediate  fact,  as 
pctnted  out  by  Rep.  John  Byrnes,  ranking 
Bspubllcan  on  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Coounltiee,  that  there  Is  no  revenue  to  share. 
noele  Sam  Is  worse  than  broke.  He's  In  debt. 
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counting  or  allow  International  Inspection  of 
prison  camps 

The  doves  and  their  allies  In  this  country, 
some  eagerly  and  some  reluctantJy,  are  sup- 
porting a  phasing  out  of  American  mUltaz7 
action  tiukt  might  leave  those  American  pris- 
oners still  In  Red  hands. 

Let  us  not  forget  them.  Rep.  Baker  and 
Sen.  Brock  are  Joining  a  nationwide  effort 
to  keep  them  In  our  minds.  Let  us  all  Join. 


LEST  WE  FORGET 


HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 

or    TXNKXSSXI 

W  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4,  1971 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  important  aspects  of  our  efforts  to 
secure  better  treatment  for  an  early  re- 
lease of  our  prisoners  of  war  is  to  let  the 
men  who  have  suffered  this  fate  know  we 
have  not  forgotten  them.  This  was  why 
so  many  of  my  colleagues  and  I  have 
joined  In  the  Introduction  of  the  reso- 
lution to  designate  a  National  Week  of 
Concern.  March  21-27.  for  American 
prisoners  of  war  and  those  missing  in 
setk>n. 

Long  before  I  was  able  to  get  behind 
this  effort  in  such  a  concrete  way,  the 
Honorable  Bill  Brock,  now  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee,  was  providing 
leadership  in  this  humanitarian  en- 
deavor as  Representative  of  Tennessee's 
Third  District.  He  Is  a  cosponsor  of  the 
resolution  In  the  Senate  this  year.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  hands  with  Senator 
BiocK  as  we  strive  to  get  the  message 
across  to  the  leaders  in  Hanoi  about  the 
necessity  to  observe  universally  accepted 
standards  of  decency  and  human  con- 
cern. 

The  importance  of  what  we  are  doing 
was  cited  in  an  editorial  in  the  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.,  News-Free  Press  on  Jan- 
uary 25.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  ask  that  this  editorial,  "Lest 
We  Forget"  appear  In  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks  of  the  Record.  The  editorial 
fcdlows: 

Lest  We  Pohcet 

Rep.  LaMar  Baker  of  Chattanooga  has 
chosen  a  worthy  subject  for  his  first  measure 
Introduced  in  Congrees.  Sen.  Bill  Brock  of 
Chattanooga  has  chosen  well  In  joining  In 
Senate  sponsorship.  The  two  local  men  have 
eaUad  on  Congrees  and  the  nation  to  give 
■ptdal  attention  to  the  plight  of  American 
prtsooers  of  war  In  Southeast  Asia  by  desig- 
nating the  week  of  March  31-27  as  a  "na- 
tiooal  week  of  concern  for  American  prls- 
oners  of  war  and  missing  In  action." 

It  was  on  March  26,  1964,  that  the  first 
American  was  captured  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese. He  Is  one  of  some  1,600  Americans 
known  to  be  In  Red  hands  or  simply  listed 
u  missing  The  Communists  say  they  hold 
only  a  little  more  than  one-fifth  of  those 
w*  suspect  they  have.  The  Reds  violate  the 
Geneva  Convention  for  proper  treatment  of 
prisoners  and  will  not  even  give  a  full  ac- 


THE  ART  OF  GIVING 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

or  coNNEcncnr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTATIVKS 

Thursday,  February  4,  1971 

Mr.  McKINNEY  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
time  to  time,  our  attention  Is  drawn,  and 
perhaps  too  Infrequently,  to  singular  ex- 
amples of  the  true  meaning  of  human- 
ity— man's  kindness  to  his  fellow  man  In 
the  art  of  giving.  One  such  example  has 
recently  come  to  light  in  the  area  which 
I  represent,  Connecticut's  Fourth  Dis- 
trict. I  would  hasten  to  point  out,  Mr, 
Speaker,  that  the  doer  in  this  sense  did 
not  seek  the  publicity  he  has  received 
nor  has  he  ever  sought  the  thanks  of 
anyone  for  the  kindnesses  he  has  per- 
formed. Credit,  for  bringing  this  matter 
to  our  attention,  must  go  to  Mr.  Peter 
Prlchard,  an  enterprising  reporter  for 
the  Greenwich,  Conn.,  Time  and  Mrs. 
Helen  Anderson,  a  volunteer  worker  for 
the  Greenwich  Red  Cross  who  suggested 
the  story  to  Pete. 

And  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  brings  me  to 
the  person  Involved,  a  man  I  know  the 
Members  of  this  House  would  like  to  Join 
me  in  saluting,  Mr.  PhiUp  Westerman,  of 
Byram,  Conn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Westerman  knows 
and  lives  the  true  spirit  of  human  fel- 
lowship. I  could  tell  you  of  Mr.  Wester- 
man but  his  story  Is  best  told  by  Mr. 
Prlchard  whose  swjcount  appeared  in 
January  28,  1971,  editions  of  the  Green- 
wich Time  and  the  Stamford,  Conn., 
Advocate.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  account 
follows : 

Byram    Man    Aros    21 — ^LmxE    Monet,    Big 

Heart 

(By  Peter  Prlchard) 

Byram. — Philip  Westerman  doesn't  have 
the  biggest  pocketbook  around,  but  he  does 
have  a  big  heart. 

With  his  pension  and  what  he  receives 
from  Social  Security,  the  66-year-old  Wester- 
man supports  21  persons  In  four  foreign 
countries  under  the  Foster  Parents  Plan. 

For  40  years,  the  Byram  resident  was  a 
■cutolT  man"  for  Con  Edison  In  Westchester 
County.  He  turned  the  electricity  off  when 
people  failed  to  pay  their  blUs.  Sometimes, 
If  he  found  a  particularly  destitute  family, 
he  would  pay  the  bill  himself. 
made  decision 

"But  I  couldnt  do  that  when  my  wife  was 
alive,"  he  says.  Westerman's  wife,  who  had  a 
bad  heart,  died  In  his  arms  when  he  came 
come  from  work  one  day  In  1963.  "I  decided 
then  when  I  wasn't  paying  off  the  doctors. 
I  would  help  the  poor,"  he  said 

In  January  1968,  Westerman  adopted  his 
first  child  under  the  plan,  Kim  Wae  Soon, 
who  Uves  In  Korea.  Wae  Soon  was  fatherless, 
and  her  mother  earned  49  cents  a  day  selling 
vegetables.  One  child  in  the  family  was  men- 
tally retarded,  and  another  could  not  attend 
school  because  of  the  family's  poverty. 
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Westerman  intended  to  pay  the  standard 
$16  per  month  each  Foster  Parent  pays  un- 
der the  plan  by  using  what  he  saved  when 
he  stopped  smoking.  But  he  soon  found  that 
his  adopted  family  took  more  and  more  of 
his  time,  and  he  adopted  another  child.  By 
mid-summer  of  1968,  he  was  supporting  the 
Korean  family,  and  families  In  Greece,  the 
Philippines  and  Colombia  as  well. 

In  each  of  the  families,  the  father  was 
unable  to  serve  as  the  breadwinner.  The 
father  ot  the  Greek  family  was  In  a  mental 
Institution,  and  the  mother  made  88  cents 
a  day  as  a  charwoman.  The  Filipino  father 
bad  tubercvUoels.  The  mother  In  Colombia 
supported  a  blind  father  and  several  chil- 
dren in  a  hut  that  kept  falling  down. 

Westerman  soon  found  he  was  spending 
more  than  the  required  $16  per  month  for 
each  family.  In  all,  he  sent  $168  a  month  to 
"his  families" — to  help  pay  for  food,  cloth- 
ing, housing,  and  the  cost  of  educating  the 
chUdren.  He  spends  his  entire  Social  Se- 
curity check  and  a  good  part  of  his  pension 
each  month  on  his  families. 

Last  year,  Wetterman  had  a  strange,  trou- 
bling dream,  he  said.  In  the  dream  he  was 
In  the  Philippines. 

"I  was  trying  to  get  to  my  family."  he  said, 
"but  I  couldn't  make  it.  You  know  how  those 
things  are  In  dreams.  There  was  destruction 
all  around  me.  My  heart  began  to  hurt — I 
have  a  bad  heart — and  I  woke  up." 

The  next  day  he  called  the  Foster  Parents 
office  In  New  Tork  and  learned  that  a  ty- 
phoon had  struck  the  Philippines,  and  the 
family's  home  had  been  destroyed. 

Westerman  reached  Into  his  savings  and 
bought  the  family  a  new  home,  for  $1,000. 
It  has  a  concrete  foundation  and  mahogany 
walls.  When  the  next  typhoon  hit  the  Philip- 
pines, the  neighbors  came  to  stay  In  the  new 
house  because  It  was  strong  and  safe. 

To  get  the  Filipino  family  on  their  feet 
economically,  Westerman  sent  the  mother 
to  fashion  school  and  bought  her  a  new  sew- 
ing machine.  She  sews  at  home  to  supple- 
ment her  income.  He  sent  the  oldest  daugh- 
ter, Elenlta,  $400  for  all  four  years  of  high 
school.  He  sent  It  all  at  once,  "so  If  some- 
thing happens  to  me,  she'll  get  an  educa- 
tion." 

For  his  Korean  family,  Westerman  also 
bought  a  new  house,  for  $1,000.  Then  he 
bought  an  entire  vegetable  bioslness  for  the 
mother,  for  another  $1,000.  The  mother's  In- 
come rose  from  $33  per  month  to  $70.  Wa« 
Soon  Is  attending  school  and  talcing  "hard 
piano  lessons."  Westerman  has  paid  for  the 
lessons  through  1972. 

After  the  Colombian  family's  shack  fell 
down  again,  this  time  while  the  bUnd  grand- 
father was  In  It,  Westerman  spent  $1,500  for 
a  new  home  and  land.  He  recently  sent  $106 
for  the  mother's  operation  for  a  double  her- 
nia, but  the  mother  is  superstitious  and  re- 
luctant to  enter  the  hospital.  But  besides 
generous  financial  aid,  Westerman  has  given 
21  people  hope  In  the  midst  of  poverty. 
"There's  nothing  more  In  this  than  giving 
a  scrap  of  food  to  the  poor,"  he  says.  T 
fret  Into  It  so  deeply,  they  become  like  my 
own  flesh  and  blood.  And  It's  the  hope  you 
^ve  them.  That's  the  main  thing." 

To  those  who  would  say  we  should  help 
our  own  Impoverished  children  first,  Mr. 
Westerman  says:  "A  child  Is  a  child.  It 
doeent  matter  which  side  of  the  ocean  the 
child  was  bom  on." 

His  (*lldren  know  the  nature  of  this 
man's  help.  Wae  Soon  wrote:  "Our  living  is 
so  much  richer  and  easier  than  we  used  to 
know,  and  we  owe  all  these  to  your  help  to 
us.  We  thank  our  Ood  for  sending  his  loving 
hand  to  us  through  your  loveflUed  heart." 

Westerman's  goal  Is  to  make  each  family 
self-supporting.  "If  the  older  children  get 
good  educations,  they  can  help  the  younger 
ones."  he  says.  "T  wont  be  here  that  long. 
When  I'm  gone,  perhaps  theyll  give  the 
child  to  a  Foster  Parent  who  won't  do  as 
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mtich,  aiul  tb«n  tbeyll  b«  ti«ck  wb«r«  they 
•urtMl." 

"I  don't  txpect  to  go  to  ba*v*n  bec*UM 
I  b«lp  tb«  poor. "  the  retired  bill  ooUector 
•ay*.  "You're  tuppoaed  to  do  tbeae  tblng* — 
you're  supposed  to  feed  tbe  poor." 

WectermAn  may  act  tblQfc  tbere  U  muoh 
unuiual  about  b«ln«  genero\i« — but  bl«  cbll- 
dren  do.  Tbe  PlUpmo  girl.  Elenlta,  wrote 
mm.  "We  pray  to  Ood  to  give  you  a  longer 
and  fuller  lUe  to  flnUb  our  etudlaa  In  eobooL" 

lie  la  bappy  wltb  tbe  improveotent  bis 
(amiuea  bave  aiade.  "Tbere's  no  more  euf- 
ferlng  ror  tbem  now."  be  saya. 


JOBLESS  NEED— CXX>PERATION 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or    M^BSACHVBXTT■a 

IN  THE  HOXTSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  4.   1971 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
several  monUu  I  have  been  working 
closely  with  a  group  of  sclentl^tfl  and  en- 
ginewB  In  my  district  In  an  attempt  to 
develop  new  Ideas  and  approochesjo  the 
critical  problem  of  unemployment  which 
haa  affected  so  many  of  their  colleaguea 
In  Massachusetts.  This  group,  known  as 
the  "Lexington  Seven."  haa  performed 
diligent  and  extremely  effective  service, 
and  I  am  moet  pleaded  to  note  that  its 
labors  have  now  received  public  recogni- 
tion In  an  article  published  by  the  Boston 
aiobe  on  February  1.  Because  I  believe 
that  this  group  can  serve  as  an  Inspira- 
tion for  other  dtlzens  to  Increase  their 
par^clpation  in  the  process  of  Oovem- 
ment  In  expectation  of  attaining  mean- 
ingful results,  I  wish  to  share  the  article 
wltb  my  colleagues. 

The  text  of  the  article  follows : 
JOBLKSa  NnB> — CoopnuTioN 
(By  Donald  Wblte) 

When  MIT  pbyslclBt.  Brian  Schwartz,  talks 
about  manpower  problema  and  the  pUgbt  of 
Jobleaa  sclenttsta  and  engineers,  be  U  apt 
to  uae  tbe  "Tragedy  of  tbe  Oommon«"  aa  an 
anaJogy. 

The  oommone  In  question  were  grating 
groonda  for  Brltlab  cattle. 

"There  would  be."  Schwartz  explains,  "per- 
haps 100  farmers  with  10  oowa  each  using  tbe 
common  as  gracing  ground*  and  everything 
would  be  fine. 

"But  then  one  fanner  would  consider  add- 
ing a  cow  which,  from  bla  point  of  view, 
was  reasonable  beoauoe  It  would  Increase  his 
production  by  10  percent. 

"However,  other  farmers  felt  Justified  Is 
<k>lng  tbe  same  so  eventually  there  were  no 
longer  1000  oowa  on  the  coounon  but  1100 
and  the  graslng  oould  no  longer  support 
tbem  and — for  a  variety  of  reaaona — th^y  all 
dle<l."  y 

Tbe  point  of  hie  analogy  Is  that  an  opera- 
tion can  suceed  through  cooperation  but  fall 
through  self  Interest.  That  la  one  of  the  ma- 
jor problems  afflicting  Oreater  Boeton's  teeh- 
Botogloal  manpower,  he  claims. 

He  note,  for  example,  that: 

ITnlversltlee  are  more  concerned  with  being 
production  center*  of  student*  than  provid- 
ing "relevant  education." 

Xnduatry  hires  and  flres  specialists  rather 
than  educating  technological  types  In  other 
dlaclpllnea. 

Technologlxt*  ]ob-hop  without  qualms  in 
good  times. 

Professional  sodetlea  stick  too  rigidly  to 
technical  disciplines  and  fail  to  acknowledge 
that  today's  problem*  cut  through  all  dlsd- 
pUnes. 

Ctovemment  compound*  the  whole  mass 
with  its  stop-go  funding. 
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Sobwarts  oontewls  that  the  teehnokiglosl 

manpower  crunch  will  never  be  solved  un- 
less approached  on  a  cooperative  basis  by  all 
factions  involved. 

That  Is  what  be,  an  employed  aelentut.  Is 
trying  to  aooompllab — has  been  for  the  past 
three  years,  in  fact.  "I  saw  the  profaiecn 
oocolng." 

He  bae  stepped-up  hi*  efforts  recently  as 
one  of  a  group  that  call*  Itself  tbe  Lexington 
Seven,  an  organization  that  ha*  established 
working  rapport  with  Republican  Congrea*- 
man  P.  Bradford  Morse. 

Other  members  of  tbe  Seven  are:  Herb 
Sherman,  an  engineer  with  Unooln  Labora- 
tone*  and  Beth  Israel  Hospital:  John  Samp- 
son. Raytheon  physicist;  Wayne  Leee,  an  un- 
employed pbyalclst;  Harold  Goldberg,  en- 
gineer with  Analogic  Corp.;  Wric  Clarke,  a 
vice-president  at  Technical  Operations.  Inc.. 
and  Bphraimm  Weiss,  a  Raytheon  physicist. 

Tbe  Seven  came  into  being  after  Morse  had 
suggested  he  would  welcome  suggestions 
about  tbe  manpower  problem.  One  reeult  was 
that  Morse  himself  commissioned  a  Joblees 
teohnologlct  to  undertake  a  month-long 
study  of  where  such  unemployed  might  ^ 
uaed  on  the  problem*  of  the  City  of  Lowell. 

One  short-term  remedy  for  the  Jobteas 
problem  being  stu<lled  by  tbe  Seven  is  direct 
governmeat  agency  funding  for  engineers 
and  scientist*  who  submit  individual  pro- 
posal* relating  to  specific  technological 
problems. 

Such  funding,  which  would  provide  short- 
term  work  almost  on  a  consulting  basts, 
would  psrmlt  ttiose  out  of  work  to  "bold  tbe 
line  and  Uve  a  lif e  ctf  dignity."  Schwartz  aatd 

One  of  tbe  aganele*  Scbwans  has  ap- 
proached with  the  suggestion  1*  tbe  Depart- 
ment of  Tran*portatlon"B  reaesrch  center  in 
Cambridge.  The  response  was  leas  positive 
than  be  had  hoped  because  such  funding,  it 
was  explained  would  require  legislative 
changes. 

Nevertheless,  a  OCT  apokasman  will  be  on 
hand  in  Lexington's  Town  Hall  at  8  pjn 
W-inesday  wbea  the  Seven  will  hold  a  meet- 
ing with  other  groups  from  surrounding 
comn^unltie*  to  diacuas  the  economic  crisis 
facing  the  technological  Joblsas. 

Says  Schwartz,  who  is  concerned  about  the 
psychological  effect  upon  the  uneniployed: 
"'We  must  try  to  give  them  hope." 


THE   ENEROY   CRISIS 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  COTTER 

OF    CONITBCnCtTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  4.  1971 

Mr.  COTTER  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  a  bin  to  establish  a  select 
committee  to  study  and  Investigate  all 
energy  resources  In  the  United  States. 
Cltixens  in  the  Northeast  comer  of  the 
United  States  have  endured  power  short- 
ages and  extremely  high  power  rat-es 

For  example,  the  town  of  Newlngton  In 
my  district  has  experienced  a  number  of 
total  electrical  blackouts.  Prom  cur- 
rently available  Information  there  seems 
to  be  little  concrete  planning  for  meet- 
ing present  and  future  power  needs. 
Thus.  It  Is  imperative  that  all  levels  of 
government  be  concerned  with  this  is- 
sue. In  the  Northeast,  the  problems  of 
oU  and  electrical  power  are  well  known 
by  resident  and  public  ofllclals.  Some- 
thing most  be  done.  It  1^  my  feeling  that 
a  committee  responsible  to  the  people 
and  not  to  one  governmental  figure  wlU 
effect  solutions  tliat  wlH  minimize  this 
continuing  power  crisis. 
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This  select  committee  to  st>idy  power 
resources  would  report  on  these  topics 
First,  the  availability  of  all  soiirees  of 
power;  second.  IdenUfy  the  ownership  of 
these  power  sources,  the  reasons  for  de- 
lays in  new  starts;  third,  effect  of  pricing 
practices  by  owners;  fourth,  effect  of 
Import  of  low  sulfur  fuels;  fifth,  equip- 
ment needed  for  more  efflcacious  trans- 
fer of  fuels;  sixth,  measures  to  eliminate 
electrical  energy  crises;  and  seventh,  de- 
tailed study  of  the  ecological  effects  of 
electricity  industry. 

I     hope     tins    measure    wUl    receive 
prompt  consideration. 


february  U,  1971 

THE  RELEVANCE  OP  SPACE 


HELP  OUR  SENIOR  CITIZENS 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

or  mrw  tow 
IN  "THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4.  1971 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
tbe  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoRO,  I  include  the  following: 

The  problems  of  the  more  than  26 
million  senior  citizens  in  this  country 
wtM)  are  on  social  security  requires  both 
Immediate  and  long  range  action. 

It  Is  with  this  in  mind  that  I  have 
sent  tbe  following  letter  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

CONCKSSS  OF  TH»  UMTTH)  STATIS, 

Hotjss  or  RspacBxirTATTvia. 
Washtnffton.  DJC.,  February  4,  1971. 
Hon.  WiLBvs  Mnxs. 

Chairman,    House    Ways    and    Meant   Com- 
mittee, Washinffton,  D.C. 

DsA*  Ma.  CHAOtMAN :  I  was  pleased  to  learn 
that  your  committee  intends  to  take  action 
on  Social  Security  funding  Increases  early 
this  session. 

A  significant  rise  In  benefits  to  the  more 
than  20  million  Social  Security  recipients 
who  are  so  particularly  bard  hit  by  infiatlon 
U  badly  needed.  But.  at  the  same  time,  any 
rise  in  Social  Security  benefits  voted  by  Oon- 
grea*  this  year  should  be  considered  only  as 
interim  step  toward  a  totally  revised  Social 
Security  System,  a  system  more  realistic  and 
more  responsive  to  the  need*  of  our  Senior 
Citizen. 

More  specifically.  I  would  urge  that  you  and 
your  committee  consider  Social  Security  ben- 
efits which  will  vary  as  the  cost  of  living 
varies.  This  would  avoid  tbe  almost  annual 
Congreestonal  battle  on  this  matter  and 
would  at  tbe  same  time,  avoid  the  necessity 
of  making  otir  Senior  Citizen*  suffer  under 
their  fixed  incomes  each  year. 

Purtbermore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  you 
and  your  committee  to  give  continued  sup- 
port to  raising  the  maximum  allowable  In- 
come from  91080  00  to  a  figure  which  more 
realistically  approaches  the  necessities  of  to- 
day's living.  It  makee  no  sense  to  penalize  • 
Senior  Citizen  because  he  or  she  goe*  out 
and  gets  a  }ob  and  earn*  more  than  prevl- 
ooaly  authorized. 

The  recent  findings  c*  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Aging,  that  one  In  every  four 
Senior  Cltlaen*  In  America  U  Uvlng  In  pov- 
erty, is  one  that  must  weigh  heavily  on  the 
minds  of  all  Americans  Senior  Citizens  have 
worked  too  hard  and  too  long  In  making  thU 
country  great  for  us  to  forget  tbem.  As  mat- 
ters stand  now.  Senior  Citizens  are  Indeed 
"forgotten  Americana.'" 

Thank  you  for  your  coaslderatlon  of  this 
matter. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Pcrai  A.  Prrssa. 
JTember  o/  Congreas. 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TXXAS 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4.  1971 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
October  1970,  the  American  Institute  of 
Aeronautics  and  Astronautics  held  its 
teventh  annual  meeting.  Dr.  Arthur 
KAntrowitz,  director  of  the  Avco  Corp. 
Research  Laboratory  and  vice  president 
of  Avco  Corp.,  presented  a  paper  dis- 
cussing our  unlimited  opportunities  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  life  through  the 
utilization  of  space.  Dr.  Kantrowitz,  a 
practical  visionary,  points  to  the  major 
contributions  to  be  made  by  our  national 
gpace  program  for  the  betterment  of  life 
for  this  Nation  and  the  people  of  the 
world.  I  recommend  this  important  com- 
mentary to  all  my  colleagues  and  to  the 

poblic: 

Ths  RzLrvAJJor  of  Spaci 

(By  Dr.  Arthur  K&ntrowltz) 

A  generation  ago  people  growing  up  in 
America  were  Imbued  with  the  Idea  of  prog- 
ress, that  mankind  could  continuously  Im- 
prove not  only  the  material  conditions  of 
life,  but  mankind  Itself.  One  of  the  Important 
elements  of  that  belief  Is  that  there  are  no 
visible  limits  that  we  could  not  surpass.  I 
was  shocked  when  In  a  college  philosophy 
course  I  first  discovered  that  many  pbllos- 
opbers  called  this  view  of  life  "'naive  opti- 
mism." Today  we  hear  a  great  deal  about  the 
limitations  to  mankind's  eapwbUttles.  It  Is 
very  fashionable  to  make  facile  predictions 
of  Imminent  disasters  resulting  from  tech- 
nological advances  and  such  predictions  have 
received  wide  currency  even  though  they  are 
frequently  based  on  a  very  superficial  look 
at  the  potentialities  of  a  creative  approach 
to  om  problems.  I  would  like  to  call  this  view 
of  mankind's  future  naive  peasimism.  It  is 
perfectly  clear  that.  Just  as  naive  optimism 
has  bad  an  enormous  impact  as  a  self- 
fulfilUng  prophecy,  the  same  would  be  true 
for  naive  pMslmlsm  with  deadening  con- 
Mqnenoes, 

The  peeslmlsm  that  most  affects  the  space 
program  Is  the  limited  vision  of  the  utility 
of  space  to  mankind.  It  is  my  purpose  today 
t«  exhibit  as  clearly  as  I  can  that  present 
fixing  of  any  such  limit*  can  be  nothing  but 
naive.  Consider,  for  example,  the  extreme 
proposition  that  the  real  answer  to  the  dilem- 
ma set  by  the  population  explosion  might  be 
that  a  substantial  and  Increasing  fraction  of 
mankind  will  find  living  In  space  attractive 
tad  that  there  will  be  a  mass  emigration  into 
space.  Years  ago  there  was  considerable  dis- 
cussion of  tbe  poaslbllltles  of  large  manned 
■pace  stations  with  many  people  living  not  on 
other  astronomical  objects  but  In  space  Itself. 
However,  In  recent  times  mentioning  such 
ftr  fetched  propositions  la  distinctly  unfaah- 
lonable.  I  would  like  to  see  If  there  1*  a  solid 
reason  why  this  hope  cannot  be  seriously  put 
forth.  Is  there  something  that  has  been 
discovered  that  Indicates  the  poaslbllltles  for 
such  a  migration  are  fanciful  or  that  It  re- 
qnlres  completely  new  scientific  discoveries  or 
great  new  Inventions?  I  would  like  to  divide 
this  question  Into  three  parts : 

1st,  Is  there  anything  we  know  that  Indi- 
cates that  space  cannot  be  made  an  attrac- 
tive place  to  live? 

3nd.  has  It  been  established  that  great  de- 
creases In  launching  costs  cannot  be  achieved 
sith  presently  foreseeable  technology? 

Srd,  Is  there  any  Information  to  Indicate 
that  even  large  "cities"  In  space  could  not  be 
made  economically  viable? 

Notice  that  all  these  questions  are  put 
negatively.  I  will  not,  of  course,  be  able  to 
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demonstrate  thait  we  can  do  these  things.  I 
will  Blmply  maintain  that  there  are  no  dem- 
onstrations that  we  cannot,  and  that  the  lack 
of  discussion  of  thU  poeclblUty  Is  a  oon- 
aequence  of  our  ctirrently  fashionable  naive 
pessimism. 

It  Is  not  yet  clear  that  space  Is  any  mcnre 
than  an  attractive  place  to  visit,  but  may- 
be nr>body  would  ever  virant  to  live  there — 
■Mnething  like  New  York  City.  I  would  sub- 
mit, however,  that  If  technology  U  allowed 
to  continue  advancing  we  can  first  assure 
that  long  duration  living  In  space  will  not 
impair  health,  and  later  work  toward  making 
It  comfortable  and  enjoyable.  The  environ- 
ment that  we  now  live  in  Is  so  far  removed 
from  the  state  that  evolution  prepared  us 
to  live  m,  that  It  seem*  the  fiirther  changes 
brought  on  by  living  In  space,  perhaps  In  a 
welghtleaa  situation,  would  be  small  com- 
pared to  tbe  changes  in  man's  environ- 
ment that  we  have  already  made.  Certainly 
the  success  we  have  had  thus  far  with  people 
living  In  space  for  many  days  would  lead  us 
to  approach  the  next  steps  with  considerable 
enthusiasm.  The  Skylab  Project  will  give  us 
the  opportunity  to  extend  this  period  to  at 
least  66  days.  It  U  certainly  much  too  early  at 
the  preeent  time  to  be  pessimistic  about  the 
attractiveness  of  space  as  a  place  to  live  so 
that  defects  with  the  extreme  proposition 
must  be  found  In  other  areas. 

It  might  wen  be  argued  that  even  If  It  were 
desirable  to  live  in  space  we  could  not  afford 
to  send  more  than  a  very  small,  select  group 
of  people  to  live  there.  Indeed,  If  the  cost  of 
launching  a  pound  Into  an  appropriate  orbit 
Is  like  11.000  or  a  substantial  fraction  there- 
of, then  this  would  be  true.  However,  It  is 
worth  looking  at  where  the  real  limits  are 
to  the  cost  of  putting  a  pound  In  space.  If 
we  consider  the  energy  necessary  to  place  one 
pound  In  a  low  orbit,  that  energy  can  be 
expressed  as  kilowatt  hours,  and  the  number 
Is  about  4.6  which  costs  about  two  cents  at 
wholesale  rates.  If  we  can  learn  to  put  mass 
In  orbit  for  60  or  even  600  times  this  cost, 
a  dollar  or  ten  dollars  a  pound,  it  becomes 
clenr  that  we  can  supply  a  mass  of  say  10,000 
pounds  per  person  Which  ought  to  be  enough 
to  making  living  in  space  healthy,  comfort- 
able and  attractive.  Present  launching  tech- 
niques with  reusable  vehicles  give  promise  of 
cost  reduction  of  one  or  even  two  orders  of 
magnitude.  However,  to  approach  the  fan- 
tafitleally  small  costs  quoted  for  ground 
power.  It  may  be  necessary  to  devise  tech- 
niques In  which  energy  is  transmitted  from 
the  ground  to  the  launch  vehicle.  This  might 
require  power  transmission  of  the  order  of 
1.000  MW  to  launch  even  a  relatively  small 
space  shuttle.  And  if  we  consider  beaming 
Txjwers  of  this  order  of  magnitude  over 
hundreds  cf  miles,  this  clearly  Is  not  yet 
here.  On  the  other  hand,  the  power  available 
from  lasers  has  been  going  up  rapidly  since 
their  Invention,  but  we  still  have  five  or 
six  orders  of  magnitude  Increases  required. 
It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  it  Is  likely 
that  the  coming  decade  will  see  this  appear 
as  an  Important  poeslblllty.  I  would  main- 
tain that  nothing  we  now  know  rules  out 
this  potentiality. 

Perhaps  even  If  it  Is  attractive  for  people 
to  live  In  space  and  we  could  economically 
put  them  Into  orbit,  we  might  ask  whether 
such  orbiting  villages  or  cities  could  be  eco- 
nomically self-supporting.  First,  It  would  be 
necessary  for  tbem  to  have  nearly  closed  eco- 
svstems  80  that  they  will  not  rely  on  Importa- 
tion for  all  their  needs.  The  real  question 
Is  what  can  they  return  to  the  earth  which 
will  compensate  for  the  remaining  necessary 
Importations.  We  have  heard  aomethlng 
about  the  unique  possibilities  for  manufac- 
turing processes  in  space,  but  the  sugges- 
tions that  havs  been  made  refer  to  processes 
whose  economic  value  Is  not  clearly  compa- 
rable to  the  costs  of  space  operations.  I  would 
like  to  submit,  however,  that  there  Is  one 
activity  which  oould  be  carried  out  In  space 
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and  which  U  a  significant  part  of  the  gross 
national  product,  like  Vi,  and  most  rapidly 
growing.  I  refer  to  the  generation,  processing 
and  tranamlBSlon  of  knowledge.  In  parts  of 
this  great  segment  of  our  economic  activity 
sptce  groups  would  not  find  themselves  at 
any  economic  disadvantage  con:4>ared  to  their 
earth  bound  competitors.  They  might,  in 
fact,  have  a  stight  advantage  in  the  easy 
transmission  of  enormous  amounts  od  infor- 
mation through  space.  I  would  submit,  there- 
fore, that  here  aLso  It  Is  naive  to  aasert  that 
space  cities  could  not  be  economically  viable. 
Naive  pessimism  about  the  role  that  space 
can  play  in  exhibiting  tbe  poselbllltles  for 
unlimited  progress  1*  in  my  view  one  of  the 
Important  bases  for  the  present  move  to  re- 
strict space  activity.  I  think  It  is  Important 
that  we  emphasize  that  any  limits  that  peo- 
ple can  now  set  are  naive.  The  opportunity 
for  the  growth  of  new  world*  in  space  with 
all  of  the  advantages  that  people  have  gained 
from  freeh  starts  in  creating  new  societies. 
Is  among  the  potential*  of  space.  I  submit 
that  a  space  orogram  directed  toward  ex- 
hibiting that  'ibere  are  no  visible  limit*  to 
man's  future  In  the  universe  oould  be  a  most 
Important  help  in  reviving  faith  in  the  idea 
of  progress.  I  oan  Imagine  nothing  more 
relevant  to  our  current  problems. 


ESTABLISH  A  ROLL  OP  HONOR  FOR 
AMERICAN  INVENTORS 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  vnoima 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4.  1971 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  reintroducing  leg- 
islation, in  which  I  am  proud  to  be  Joined 
by  our  esteemed  colleague  the  Honorable 
Bob  Wilson  of  California,  to  establish  a 
roll  of  honor  for  American  Inventors. 

Throughout  ttie  course  of  our  almost 
200  years  of  history,  the  UB.  Gov- 
ernment has  given  little  recognition 
to  our  great  inventors,  save  for  the  grant 
of  the  letters  of  patent  themselves.  It  is 
hard  to  conceive  what  sort  of  people  we 
would  be  today  without  the  ingenuity  and 
toil  of  these  many  great  Americans.  It 
could  almost  be  said  that  our  industrial 
might  and  advanced  technology  exists  to- 
day because  of  these  unsung  heroes. 

It  Is  estimated  that  since  the  Patent 
Office  began  Issuing  patents  in  1790,  more 
than  500.000  persons  have  received  pat- 
ents. Of  these,  about  one  of  every  thou- 
sand, or  about  500,  have  received  25  or 
more  patents. 

We  have  all  heard  of  Thwnas  A.  Edison 
who  had  1 .093  patents,  and  most  Ameri- 
can schoolchildren  have  heard  of  Ell 
Whitney,  the  Wright  Brothers,  Cyrus  Mc- 
Cormlck,  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  and 
Goodyear.  But  many  great  inventors  are 
unknown  to  moet  of  us. 

Many  who  have  made  major  contribu- 
tions to  the  greatness  of  this  Nation  have 
never  been  properly  recognized  by  what 
should  be  a  grateful  Nation.  I  consider 
It  appropriate,  therefore,  that  these  indi- 
viduals, known  and  unknown,  be  afforded 
a  permanent  place  of  honor  In  recogni- 
tion of  their  contribution  to  our  techno- 
logical advancement. 

My  bill  provides  that  the  Commissioner 
of  Patents  shall  establish  a  roll  of  honor 
for  American  Inventors,  and  Include 
thereon  each  American  inventor  whose 
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name  appears  u  the  patentee  in  25  or 
more  U.S.  Patents;  or  whose  name  Is  se- 
lected by  unanimous  vote  of  an  honor 
roll  board  and  that  those  so  honored  may 
file  sole  applications  for  patents  without 
payment  of  fees  otherwise  required. 
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EXPERT  CHRISTMAS  FREEXOADER 
SAM  PRATT  TALKS  TO  R.  O.  O. 
PRICE 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  HUNGATE 

or  Missoni 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4.  1971 

Mr.  HTJNOATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  Punch  on  a  slightly 
different  subject  nevertheless  contains 
much  advice  that  would  be  usef  \il  to  new 
Memben  of  Confess : 
Bxpnrr  OttmaruAa  nsKLOAom  Sak  Piatt 
Talks  to  R.  O.  O.  Pwicb 

I  bave  never  failed  to  Mt*  without  working, 
at  any  time  of  the  year.  Indeed,  I  once  ate 
three  chef-cooked  meals  on  a  Oood  Friday. 
But  It  la  during  the  run-up  to  Christmas 
that  I  raally  show  my  expertise.  In  December. 
It's  not  Just  a  matter  of  whether  you  eat 
and  drink — but  where.  Let  me  glye  you  a 
practical  exercise  In  discrimination. 

Within  easy  reach  th«re  are  a  combined 
Independence  Day  and  Christmas  Party  at 
the  liOgatlon  of  some  smallish,  newish  State, 
a  Baoeptlon  at  the  Embassy  of  a  Big  Power, 
the  Annual  Dinner  of  the  a«ologlcal  Surrey 
and  the  executlve-IeTel  Banquet  of  a  vast 
engineering  group.  Which  do  you  pick? 

ran  food 

Certainly  not  the  Big  Power.  They  dont 
need  to  make  friends  to  Influence  people, 
legislative  pressure  back  home  may  have 
made  the  building  dry  and  the  sectirlty  staff 
Is  too  large  and  bored  and  tends  to  confuse 
gate-crashers  with  spies.  Dont  t\im  down 
the  Oedoglsts  out  of  hand;  they  may  In- 
clude keen  gastronomes.  But  they  will  easily 
spot  the  non-g«ologlst,  not  just  when  he 
tries  to  break  the  tee  by  commenting  on  the 
marble  walls  of  the  restaurant,  but  at  stgbt. 
You  slmpriy  wont  be  able  to  counterfeit  that 
look  of  a  learned  tortoise  combined  with  an 
outdoor  man.  especially  If  you've  come  on 
from  a  wlnetastlng. 

My  bet  would  be  the  anirHate  nation.  Thay 
might  easily  be  only  too  anxious  to  Impress 
wtth  the  splendour  of  their  hospitality.  (Try- 
ing to  make  the  guest-llat  by  planting  articles 
praising  their  Head  of  State  In  obscure  maga- 
Elnes  means  working  for  your  refreshment 
and  I  consider  this  amateurish.)  They  win 
be  too  glad  to  see  the  party  fining  up  to  fi»s 
over  Invltatlon-cards.  though  It  is  always  a 
good  Idea  to  walk  In  with  an  MP  if  you  coin- 
cide with  one.  Afraid  of  cutting  a  constituent, 
he  will  take  your  arm.  Be  prepared.  Just  In 
ease  there  should  be  a  check,  with  a  docu- 
ZDMit  In  some  obscure  language  If  it  Is  re- 
jected, apologise  for  confusing  them  with  a 
state  they  obviously  dislike.  Terrified  of  a 
diplomatic  Incident,  they  win  rush  yoa  to 
tha  buffet. 

Firms"  dinners  are  generally  nourishing  and 
often  lavishly  alcoiiollc.  All  you  need  to  do 
Is  shift  roimd  a  few  place-cards.  Nobody  is 
going  to  miss  anything  that's  going  on  by 
checking  with  the  table-plan.  The  odd  maw 
out  will  be  fitted  In.  Head  waiters  worry 
over  serving  schedules  far  more  than  over 
the  occasional  extra  portion.  Conversational 
danger  can  be  met  with  a  merry  cry  of,  "No 
shop!  Where  are  you  spending  your  hdl- 
days?"  Leave  before  the  Chairman^  spaech 
gata  under  way. 


One  useful  type  of  accessible  hospitality  la 
the  film  press  show.  Generally,  though  far 
from  always,  security  Is  lax.  During  the 
drinks  afterwards,  the  public  relations  staff 
circulate  to  edge  opinion  tactfully  the  right 
way.  A  heated  condenuiatlon  of  the  film  can 
lead  to  above-average  refills. 

Christmas  Is  not  only  guzzling.  Firms  give 
away  all  kinds  of  things,  from  ashtrays  prais- 
ing the  donor  In  obtrusive  lettering  to  real 
loot  at  the  end  of  the  scale  where  you  would 
be  operating.  In  his  piece  last  week  about 
the  gifts  that  sweeten  the  toller  In  the  com- 
munications world.  William  Hardcastle  sur- 
prised me  by  the  modesty  of  the  handouts 
his  colleagues  cheerfully  accept.  A  few  bot- 
tles of  hard  liquor  from  a  theatrical  manager 
makes  a  paltry  offering  In  a  world  where  you 
can  get  a  service  of  gold  plate  from  an  oil 
company  by  having  grazing  rights  over  a 
hopeful  stretch  of  deeert.  a  world  in  which 
companies  of  the  kind  I  deal  with  hire  Olyn- 
deboume  to  give  their  retailers  a  night  out 
and  are  always  ready  to  buy  the  Chairman  a 
grouse  moor  so  that  be  can  return  hospi- 
tality. 

FBXB  xmTTRnro 

Dont.  by  the  way,  hope  to  get  a  clerical 
Job  and  add  your  name  to  the  malUng-llst 
during  the  lunch  break:  you  would  lose  cast 
In  the  profession  by  working  and,  anyway, 
the  better  Its  presents,  the  more  Ukely  a 
company  Is  to  be  proud  of  Its  personnel- 
selectloa  techniques.  It  Is  much  more  effec- 
tive to  send  them  a  present  yourself,  hoping 
this  win  programme  some  computer  In  your 
favour.  Operate  from  somewhere  rural  and 
Inaccessible,  as  more  and  more  firms  do  these 
days.  There's  no  need  to  form  a  company  of 
register  under  the  Business  Names  Act.  All 
you  want  Is  notepaper  headed,  in  deprecating 
type,  with  your  surname  followed  by  the 
word  "Associates." 

Tour  present  should  be  frankly  cheap  but 
look  as  though  It  had  been  lovingly  tracked 
down.  Any  much-riveted  plate  will  do,  per- 
haps accompanied  by  a  slip  in  a  scholarly 
hand  saying  that  It  is.  Just  possibly,  an  early 
copy,  without  saying  an  early  copy  of  what. 
This  ought  to  be  good  for  anything  from  an 
Epicure's  Hamper  (Non-economy  slaa)  up- 
wards. 

By  early  in  the  New  Year,  you  should  not 
merely  have  put  on  weight  pleasurably,  but 
be  well  stocked  with  usable,  better  still  sale- 
able gifts.  You  might  even  be  able  to  throw 
a  small  party  yourself. 


J.   EEX3AR   HOOVER 


HON.  LOUIS  FREY.  JR. 

or  rLosroA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  4.  1971 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  many  the 
name  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  Is  synonymous 
with  the  Federal  Biu-eau  of  Investiga- 
tion. At  the  age  of  76  he  is  one  of  Amer- 
ica's most  respected  law  enforcement 
ofBcers  and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  con- 
troversial. Hoover  has  served  under  eight 
separate  Presidents.  He  has  withstood 
pressures  from  many  people,  groups,  and 
government  officials  and  has  still  man- 
aged to  keep  the  FBI  in  the  highest  pub- 
lic regard. 

In  recent  years,  Mr.  Hoover  has  come 
under  vicious  attacks  from  many  sides. 
Last  year,  for  example,  former  Attorney 
General  Ramsey  Clark  questioned  his 
power  stating  tliat  Hoover  was  a  man 
with  an  ego  problem.  I  view  any  attack 
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on  the  Director's  character,  loyalty,  or 
abUity  as  extremely  unfortunate.  He  has 
proven  to  be  a  strong  leader;  one  who, 
in  the  last  47  years,  has  seen  our  country 
through  the  gangland  era  of  the  1920'8 
and  1930'8;  one  who  has  had  a  hand  in 
limiting  the  internal  spread  of  commu- 
nism and  subversive  activities,  and  one 
who  has  now  taken  up  the  flgtit  against 
organized  crime.  Mr.  Hoover  Is  an  expert 
in  the  field  of  crime  and  crime  preven- 
tion. America  today  lias  a  drastic  need 
for  the  type  of  professionalism  displayed 
by  both  Mr.  Hoover  and  the  Bureau. 

My  personal  admiration  for  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  is  shared  by  others.  As  stated  In 
the  Orlando  Evening  Star: 

Mr.  Hoover  la  admired  by  millions  of 
grateful  Americans  .  .  .  The  Evening  Star 
has  long  been  a  strong  supporter  of  Director 
Hoover  and  has  said  so  many  times  In  edi- 
torials. 

In  closing  let  me  say  Director  Hoover 
has  done  an  outstanding  job  and  de- 
serves the  support  of  all  Americans. 


THE  NEW  SOUTH 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOtTTH    CASOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRJEC8SNTATIVES 

Thursday.   February  4,   1971 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Henry  Grady, 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  once 
delivered  perhaps  the  greatest  address 
of  any  southerner  when  he  stood  before 
the  New  England  Society  In  New  York 
City  and  delivered  the  now-fsmious  ora- 
tion entitled  "The  New  South."  Many 
years  later  a  President  of  the  United 
States  stood  in  an  area  not  far  from 
Grady's  Atlanta  and  referred  to  the 
South  as  the  Nation's  No.  1  economic 
problem.  Today,  however,  the  South  of 
Henry  Grady  is  coming  to  being  and  the 
South  is  the  No.  1  area  of  economic  op- 
portunity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Anderson,  S.C,  Daily 
Mall,  one  of  the  most  outstanding  and 
progressive  newspapers  in  the  Southetist, 
annually  publishes  an  outstanding  re- 
view of  our  area's  industrial,  civic,  and 
cultural  progress  entitled  "The  New 
South."  This  year's  edition  of  "The  New 
South"  is  a  splendid  record  of  the  con- 
tinuing progress  of  our  area.  It  details  the 
past  record  of  achievement  and  points 
the  way  to  future  growth.  I  am  proud  to 
commend  to  my  colleagues'  attention  the 
following  Daily  Mall  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  21st  annual  edition  of  "The 
New  South." 

The  editorial  follows: 

THX  SOtJTH'S  Nrw  tkf  AGS 

There's  no  better  teacher  than  nature,  and 
one  of  her  most  universal  and  convincing 
lessons  Is  that  most  things  function  best 
when  periods  of  dynamic  growth  and  expan- 
sion are  followed  by  Intermittent  seasons  of 
relative  inactivity  and  rest. 

That's  been  true  with  the  nation's  econo- 
my following  the  soaring  'OOs. 

Most  of  the  nation  has  undergone  a  nUld 
reoeeslon. 

Here  In  the  South,  and  more  especially 
In  the  Southe««t.  It  has  been  more  of  a  "mini- 
recession"  If  the  dip  can  be  called  a  reoeeslon 
ataU. 
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South  Carolina's  economic  expansion,  as 
jjiown  by  the  Machovla  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany, Indloatee  a  five-year  growth  (1964- 
'66)  of  over  68  per  cent. 

The  decline  from  late  1969  through  1070 
liM  been  3.5  per  cent — a  ripple  perhaps,  but 
certainly  no  tidal  wave  In  the  economy. 

At  the  beginning  of  1971  every  Indication 
is  that  the  great  New  South  simply  tmder- 
went  a  needed  period  of  somewhat  reduced 
acUTlty,  a  year  for  consolidating  gains,  a  year 
for  allowing  new  Industries  to  become  well 
rooted,  and  a  time  for  planning  ahead  for  a 
new  surge  of  dynamic  growth. 

That  Is  not  to  say  Industrial  growth  has 
been  halted  In  the  past  year. 

On  the  contrary.  South  Carolina  Ukely  out- 
stripped many  other  states  In  the  nation,  but 
It  did  not  reach  the  annual  half -billion  dol- 
lar mark  In  industrial  growth  that  marked 
the  late  '608. 

What  was  true  In  South  Carolina  applies 
generally  to  the  entire  region. 

And  so  the  advent  of  1971  finds  the  area 
in  readiness  as  Industries  resume  construc- 
tion of  new  p'ants  or  start  making  plans  for 
new  branches,  or  the  expansion  of  existing 
faculties. 

This  twenty-first  annual  edition  of  The 
Dally  Mall  Is  published  for  the  single  pur- 
pose of  summarizing  past  progress,  and  out- 
lining opportunities  for  the  future. 

We  hope  that  tens  of  thousands  In  our 
area  and  perhaps  a  multiplied  number  of 
thousands  of  business.  Industrial  and  finan- 
cial leaders  across  the  country  wUl  set  aside 
several  hours,  at  least,  to  read,  to  Inspect,  to 
evaluate  progress  and  opportunities  described 
within  Its  pages. 

South  Carolina  Is  approaching  the  period 
of  growth  ahead  with  a  capable,  alert.  Imagi- 
native and  thoroughly  progressive  State  De- 
velopment Board.  It  Is  headed  by  a  new 
executive  director,  Bonner  Manly,  a  product 
of  Clemson  University  and  a  man  who  has 
already  had  a  successful  career  in  Industry. 
He  Is,  therefore,  keenly  aware  of  the  needs 
and  requirements  for  a  successful  Industrial 
operation.  Even  before  Joining  the  state 
board,  he  had  Indirectly  participated  In  as- 
sisting large  corporations  find  good  locations 
and  establish  profitable  operations  In  the 
state. 

When  the  position  of  director  became  va- 
cant be  was  a  natiiral  choice  because  of  bis 
wide  background  of  experience,  and  his  Inti- 
mate knowledge  of  what  Industry  needs  and 
of  what  the  state  has  to  offer. 

Leaders  in  business  and  Industry  will  find 
In  Mr.  Manly  an  individual  upon  whose  Judg- 
ment they  can  rely,  and  from  whose  knowl- 
edge and  experlencs  they  can  benefit. 
Now,  what  of  the  Anderson  area? 
Industrialists  who  may  formerly  have 
looked  at  this  Immediate  vicinity  as  a  pos- 
sible location  for  a  plant  site  should,  perhaps, 
make  a  new  check. 

The  area's  water  problem  has  been  largely 
solved. 

Many  suburban  and  other  county  areas 
that  formerly  had  only  limited  Industrial 
potential  because  of  a  lack  of  an  adequate 
water  supply  now  have  that  basic  necessity 
In  an  abundance. 

Most  of  this  water  comes  from  Lake  Hart- 
well,  which  is  fed  by  streams  flowing  out  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  foothlUs — water  of  the  finest 
quality  to  be  found  In  any  location. 

The  great  Duke  Power  Company's  gigan- 
tic nuclear-powered  plant,  situated  In  a  vast 
area  of  parks,  lakes  and  hunting  preserves. 
Is  being  completed  In  adjacent  Oconee  and 
Pickens  Counties — within  a  46-mlnute  drive 
of  Anderson. 

It  will  add  to  the  Cfu-oUna  Piedmont's  al- 
ready enormous  electrical  energy  potential, 
niaklng  this  area  even  more  secure  from 
power  failures  and  "brown-outs"  that  have 
plagued    many   parts    of   the    nation. 

The  area  has  no  air  pollution  problem, 
and  any  minor  pollution  In  streams  Is 
r^ldly  being  eliminated. 
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The  great  Lake  Hartwell  is  a  veritable 
sleeping  giant  awaiting  futtire  develc^ment. 

TTie  reservoir,  one  of  the  largest  Inland 
bodies  of  water  In  the  Southeast,  last  year 
had  over  5  million  visitors  (twice  the  state's 
population)  yet  much  of  its  shore  line  Is 
unsettled  area,  ready  for  development  as  one 
of  the  great  recreational  and  residential  sec- 
tions In  the  Southeast. 

The  area's  tourism  potential  is  still  largely 
untouched. 

Yet,  from  a  base  at  Lake  Hartwell,  the 
tourist  and  vacationer  Is  within  a  few  min- 
ute's drive  of  Pendleton  with  Its  antl-bel- 
lum  residences.  Its  quaint  square.  Its  his- 
toric churches.  Its  ancient  halls  and  grave- 
yards. 

An  hour  and  the  visitor  can  be  In  the 
midst  of  the  scenic  grandeur  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  with  Its  towering  peaks.  Its  waterfalls, 
Its  colorful  mountain  villages  and  other 
scenic  and  cultural  attractions. 

Industrially,  Anderson  has  much  to  offer 
corporations  looking  for  expansion  sites. 

It  is,  as  we  have  said,  rich  Is  Its  water 
supply;  It  has  available  natural  gas  from 
Texas  or  from  the  Oulf  Coast;  It  boasts  ex- 
cellent highways.  Including  one  of  the  South- 
east's great  traCQc  arteries.  Interstate  85. 
Washington  to  Atlanta  and  beyond,  and  It 
is  an  area  as  free  of  labor  troubles  and 
unionism  problems  as  any  to  be  fotmd. 

The  new  South? 

It  Is  that  and  more. 

The  South  Is  a  section  of  the  nation,  once 
poverty-stricken,  once  blighted  by  Ignorance, 
once  held  back  by  discriminatory  laws  and 
practices,  but  which  has  now  broken  these 
shackles. 

Read  the  story  told  In  current  statistics — 
a  per  capita  gain  In  Income,  a  per  capital 
wealth  Increase  that  Is  In  excess  of  the  na- 
tion at  large. 

Look  at  Its  modem,  gleaming  cities — 
among  the  most  beautiful  and  thriving  In 
the  nation. 

Travel  Its  fine  highways,  sample  Its  ac- 
commodations,  talk  with   its  people. 

Add  It  aU  together  and  you  find  not  merely 
the  "New  South"  of  two  decades  ago  but  a 
section  that  now  stands  on  Its  two  feet,  that 
grows  and  prospers  ahead  of  most  of  the  na- 
tion— a  true  land  of  today  and  of  tomorrow 
m  this  great  America ! 
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U.S.  POLICY  TOWARD  CHINA: 
STATEMENT  BY  ASSISTANT  SEC- 
RETARY OF  STATE  MARSHALL 
GREEN 


MRS.  HENRY  "KAY"  PETERSON 


HON.  BOB  BERGLAND 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  4,  1971 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
with  regret  and  sorrow  that  I  inform  this 
House  of  the  passing,  on  January  16,  of 
Mrs.  Kay  Peterson. 

During  her  seven  terms  as  chairwoman 
of  the  Seventh  District  Democratic - 
Farmer-Labor  Party  she  provided 
strength  in  time  of  defeat  and  spirit  in 
time  of  victory.  She  was  a  truly  great 
lady,  a  truly  great  leader.  She  was  loved 
by  ail  who  knew  her  and  she  will  be  sadly 
missed: 

Her  mirth  the  world  required; 

She  bathed  It  In  smiles  of  glee. 
But  her  heart  was  tired,  tired. 

And  now  they  let  her  be. 
Her  life  was  turning,  turning. 
In  mazes  of  beat  and  sound. 
But  for  peace  her  soul  was  yearning. 

And  peace  now  laps  her  round. 
Her  cabined,  ample  spirit. 

It  fluttered  and  failed  for  breath. 
Tonight  It  doth  Inherit 
The  vastly  hall  of  death. 


Hon.  PETER  H.  B.  FRELINGHUYSEN 

or   NSW    JKUKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4,  1971 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  his  testimony  last  October  before  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee  on 
Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs,  U.S.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Marshall  Green  dis- 
cussed the  evolution  of  U.S.  policy  toward 
Communist  China  during  the  past  21 
years  of  Maoist  rule. 

In  particular,  Mr.  Green  called  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  "altered  circum- 
stances of  1970"  With  which  our  China 
policymakers  must  deal.  He  siunmarized 
the  specific,  unilateral  measures  initiated 
by  President  Nixon  to  provide  for  an 
eventual  normalization  of  relations  be- 
tween our  two  countries  when  circum- 
stances permit.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
hearings  on  this  subject  will  serve  to 
broaden  public  understanding  of  our  pol- 
icy and  the  complex  issues  involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Record 
Mr.  Green's  statement  on  T5S.  policy 
toward  China.  I  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  this  body.  The  statement 
follows : 

Statement  by   Assistant   Seceetabt  0«ekn 
Before  the  StrBCOMMnrEE  on  Asian  and 
PACinc   Ajtaibs,    Committee    on    Forewn 
Affairs,  House  or  Representatives 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  this  distinguished  Committee  to  re- 
view United  States  policy  toward  China.  I  am 
sure  that  the  hearings  on  this  very  Impor- 
tant  subject  will   serve  to  broaden  under- 
standing of  our  policy  and  of  the  complex 
Issues  with  which  It  must  deal.  These  hear- 
ings Indeed  may  well  prove  helpful  in  the 
further  refinement  of  our  policy  as  It  evolves 
m  the  light  of  a  changing  Asian  context. 

October  1  marked  the  twenty-first  anni- 
versary of  the  establishment  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.  During  these  21  years  the 
whole  Asian  scene  has  undergone  changes  of 
a  kind  and  degree  which  could  not  have  been 
predicted  two  decades  ago.  Mainland  China 
Itself  has  methodically,  and  at  times  frenet- 
ically, gone  about  destroying  the  vestiges  of 
Its  two  thousand  year-old  Confucian  social 
order,  attempting  to  replace  It  with  Chair- 
man Mao's  brand  of  communism — a  brand 
designed  to  rest  on  nothing  less  than  ba- 
sically reconstituted  human  nature.  The  con- 
vulsions resulting  from  this  attempt  have 
presented  one  of  the  most  remarkable  spec- 
tacles of  modem  history.  In  fact  Peking's 
preoccupation  throughout  this  period  with  a 
long  series  of  overlapping  campaigns  to  in- 
sure political  purity  on  the  part  of  800  mil- 
lion Chinese  undoubtedly  has  slowed  prog- 
ress toward  the  modernity  so  deeply  desired 
by  both  government  and  people.  That  prog- 
ress has  been  spotty,  and  out  of  step  with 
promising  developments  in  much  of  the  rest 
of  Asia. 

On  the  People's  Republic's  twenty-first 
birthday  It  Is  emerging  from  the  four-year 
Oreat  Cultural  Revolution  which  encom- 
passed, among  other  things,  a  bitter  power 
struggle,  a  serious  and  at  times  vsnomoua 
policy  debate,  an  attempt  in  many  fields  to 
destroy  the  old  and  adopt  the  new.  and  in 
general  to  refashion  the  very  character  of 
the  Chinese  people.  In  order  that  the  contin- 
uation of  revolutionary  fervor  might  be  as- 
sured In  the  younger  generation.  The  eml- 
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nant  acholKra  who  lUTe  preceded  me  In  theee 
bearings  have  depicted  theae  deyelopmenta 
La  aome  detail  insofar  as  tbey  can  be  viewed 
by  the  outside  world,  and  I  shall  not  elabo- 
rate on  them  here.  In  any  event,  I  am  rure 
there  Is  general  agreement  that  it  la  too 
early  to  offer  a  latlafaetory  appraisal  of  the 
results  of  the  Cultural  Revolution.  The  Im- 
portant factor  from  the  standpoint  of  policy 
oonalderattons  Is  that  policy  dlfferenoea  evi- 
dently still  persist  In  Communist  China  even 
after  the  ouster  of  former  Chief  of  State  Liu 
Shao-ch'l.  the  purge  of  vast  numbers  of 
leeser  officials  and  the  consequent  apparent 
reoonaolldattoa  of  Maoist  control. 

Ow  the  past  21  years  there  have  been 
fundamental  changes  not  only  in  China  but 
throughout  the  Asian  setting,  and  Indeed  In 
the  world  as  a  whole,  which  have  affected 
the  way  in  which  we  have  viewed  the  "China 
problem."  Policies  adopted  during  the  first 
few  years  after  the  inception  of  the  Oom- 
munlst  regime,  particularly  In  connection 
with  the  Korean  aggression,  have  clearly  not 
all  been  suited  to  a  greatly  altered  circum- 
stance today.  Begrlr.nlng  In  the  early  flO's, 
however,  those  policies  began  to  evolve.  In 
line  with  changed  Chinese,  regional  and 
world  conditions.  The  evolirtlon  of  our  pol- 
icies has  accelerated  over  the  past  year  or 
two.  but  the  pace,  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Is 
stUl  a  measured  one.  Some  believe  the  pace 
to  be  too  slow,  some  believe  it  to  be  too  fast. 
It  appvears  that  virtually  no  one,  however, 
would  have  It  remain  static  In  the  face  of 
a  rapidly  changing  world. 

CXBCVICSTAMCSS    OT    PAST     MOST     MIGID    POLICBS 

Let  US  take  a  brief  look  at  the  circum- 
stances under  which  our  more  rigid  policies 
of  the  past  took  form,  before  we  examine 
the  reaaona  for  both  the  direction  and  the 
pace  of  the  changes  In  that  policy  which 
have  come  about  more  recently. 

In  theeariy  50*8: 

Our  postwar  hopes  for  a  constructive  rela- 
tloiuhlp  with  our  wartime  Soviet  ally  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  Communist  occupa- 
tion of  Eastern  Europe,  leaving  the  two 
main  centers  of  the  world  power  In  opposing, 
antagonistic  camps  bidding  for  the  alle- 
giance of  those  attempting  to  remain  neutral. 

Soviet  power  was  augmented  by  close  col- 
lusion with  the  new  Communist  China,  and 
both  appeared  determined  to  enlarge  Com- 
munist spheres  of  control  or  influence  by 
force  of  arms  If  necessary 

Communist  China  was  heady  with  the  suc- 
cess of  Its  unexpectedly  rapid  takeover  of  the 
mainland,  and  was  a  largely  unknown  quan- 
tity. There  were  scant  data  on  which  to  aa- 
aasB  Its  Intentions  with  respect  to  Its  oelgh- 
bors. 

Most  of  the  rest  of  East  and  Southeast  Aala 
had  suffered  widespread  devastation  from  the 
moat  destructive  war  Ln  history,  and  thlh 
weakness  was  compounded  by  the  emergence 
of  a  dozen  newly  independent  states  Inex- 
perienced In  governing,  lacking  In  measures 
of  self-defense,  and  moat  of  them  with  grow- 
ing problems  of  Insurgency  which  seemed  to 
invite  outside  exploitation.  The  Chinese 
colossus  appeared  to  cast  a  long  dark  shadow. 

Peking  was  threatening  Imminent  nibera- 
Uon"  of  Taiwan. 

There  was  massive  Chinese  Intervention  In 
the  Korean  war  In  which  we  suffered  over 
33.000  fatalities. 

Throughout  the  do's  Communist  China  was 
Tn»lr1nt  remarkable  progress  in  Industrial  de- 
TSflopoMnt,  with  Increasing  emphasis  up)on 
military  preparedness. 

At  the  same  time,  Peking's  hostility  to  the 
TTnlted  States  became  piogiesalvely  more 
blatant,  from  the  proclamation  of  "leaning 
to  one  side"  in  UK8  and  the  announcement 
In  1987  that  the  "east  wind  Is  prevailing  over 
the  west"  to  the  renewed  calls  for  global 
revolution  against  the  ' Imperialist"  power* 
headed  by  the  United  States. 

As  with  the  poetwar  Soviet  Union,  we 
originally  had  hopes  of  a  constructive  rela- 
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tlonahip  with  the  new  regime  In  Peking. 
We  left  a  large  number  of  our  official  diplo- 
matic and  consular  personnel  on  the  main- 
land for  several  months  after  the  Commu- 
nist regime  came  to  power,  until  the  author- 
ities made  their  position  untenable.  The 
Korean  war  then  made  Impossible  any  regu- 
tarlzatlon  of  our  relations  with  Peking  for 
the  foreseeable  future. 

I  realize  that  the  above  Hat  of  conditions 
In  the  50's  is  well  known  to  this  Committee. 
I  have  presumed  to  reiterate  these  points. 
however,  as  a  reminder  not  only  of  the  con- 
text m  which  our  more  rigid  policy  of  that 
time  arose,  but  also  of  the  reasons  why  that 
policy  persisted  as  long  as  It  did.  I  imder- 
stand  that  a  number  of  the  China  experts 
who  have  preceded  me  In  these  hearings  have 
questioned  whether  the  measured  changes  Ln 
our  policy  have  not  come  later  than  they 
sho\ild  have,  and  some  consider  that  those 
changee  should  have  been  greater  In  degree. 
Judgment  in  these  matters  Is  of  course  moot. 

THX    ALTXMMD    CIKCtTl(«TANCKa    Or    1970 

Let  us  take  a  brief  look  at  the  altered 
circumstances  In  1070  with  which  our  poli- 
cies must  deal: 

World  power  today  Is  polycentrlo.  and  be- 
coming nxne  so.  The  deep  schism  between 
the  two  Communist  giants  has  had  a  pro- 
found effect  upon  the  Asian  balance  of  power 
They  have  found  such  serlovis  p>olnts  of  dif- 
ference that  each  Is  viewed  even  as  a  potential 
military  threat  to  the  other,  though  large- 
scale  warfare  between  them  does  not  appear 
likely.  At  the  same  time  Japan  Is  emerging  as 
a  fourth  major  power  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific, 
along  with  the  Soviet  Union,  Communist 
China  and  ourselves. 

Today  we  have  a  better  basis  on  which 
to  Judge  Peking's  military  doctrine  and  prob- 
able Intentions.  Peking  will  abet  so-called 
■■people's  wars"  and  furnish  limited  ma- 
terial assistance,  but  It  claims  that  Its 
policy  Is  to  have  no  troops  stationed  outside 
Its  own  borders. 

It  is  not  today  considered  to  pose  a  "Jug- 
gernaut" type  threat  to  Its  neighbors  and 
has  been  prudent  In  facing  United  States 
power  In  the  area.  Of  course  U.S.  power  un- 
doubtedly has  deterred  China  and  helped  to 
produce  the  prudence  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred. 

Much  of  the  rest  of  Asia  meanwhile  has 
made  remarkable  progress  In  stability  and 
prosperity,  as  well  as  In  self-defense  In 
Japan.  South  Korea  and  Taiwan  progress  has 
been  dramatic.  Indeed  with  the  exception  of 
the  tragic  conflict  In  Vlet-Nam.  Laos  and 
Cambodia,  where  we  are  striving  for  an 
honorable  settlement  leading  to  a  depend- 
able peace,  the  prosperity  and  relative  sta- 
bility of  the  rest  of  Asia  is  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  demoralization,  fear  and  hope- 
lessness of  the  early  SO^.  Parthermore.  in 
recent  years  growing  regional  cooperation  In 
many  fields  among  the  non-Communist  na- 
tions of  Asia  seems  to  portend  an  accelera- 
tion in  the  evolving  stability  of  the  region. 

Despite  earlier  prognostications.  China  has 
by  no  msans  fulfilled  the  developmental 
promise  of  its  first  decade,  and  has  therefore 
not  become  the  model  for  developing  coun- 
trls*  to  the  degree  which  earUer  seemed 
possible. 

Peking  has  nevertheleas  given  high  pri- 
ority to  acquiring  strategic  weapons  as  a  de- 
terrent against  attack  as  well  as  for  the  po- 
litical leveragv  they  afford  Achieving  a 
nuclear  capability  will  not  necessarily  make 
the  Chinese  more  aggressive:  I  believe  they 
win  c.onttnue  to  be  deterred  by  overwhelming 
U.8.  and  Soviet  power,  Ifor  is  there  evidence 
that  the  Chinese  would  consider  their  In- 
terests served  by  attempting  crude  nuclear 
"blackman**  In  Sast  Asia.  But  the  fact  U 
that  the  world  Is  now  faced  with  a  nuclear 
China  which  Is  determined  that  Its  voice  be 
heard. 
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The  above  considerations,  pliis  lesser  ones 
which  I  have  not  enumerated,  have  caused 
some  evolution  In  our  perception  of  the  In- 
tentions of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
with  regard  to  Asia  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
There  Is  no  question  that  Communist  China 
continues  to  pose  a  potential  threat  to  non- 
communist  nations  wherever  its  power  to 
undermine  their  governments  can  be  effec- 
tively appUed.  There  Is  stlU  genuine  fear  of 
the  Chinese  coUosua  on  the  part  of  the 
smaller  Asian  nations  on  Its  periphery.  They 
are  troubled  by  China's  possession  of  nu- 
clear power  as  well  as  by  Peking's  advocacy 
and  In  some  Instances  current  support,  of  so- 
called  "peoples  wars."  Furthermore,  in  most 
of  these  countries  there  is  a  sizeable,  eco- 
nomically powerful  overseas  Chinese  element 
m  the  population.  While  the  business  acu- 
men and  entrepreneural  skills  of  these  Chi- 
nese are  valued,  there  is  continued  imeasl- 
ness  about  their  political  loyalties,  however 
unjustified  that  concern  may  be.  Neverthe- 
less the  nature  of  the  threat  on  China's 
periphery  Is  less  direct  than  many  supposed 
It  earlier  to  be,  and  the  capacity  of  othere  to 
deal  with  the  threat,  especially  among 
China's  non-conmiunlst  neighbors.  Is  gen- 
erally greater  than  In  the  DO'S. 

FKKIlf  G'S  MOONTINa  DIPLOMATIC  OFFtMBlVS 

With  the  denouement  of  the  Cultural 
Revolution  we  have  also  witnessed  a  mount- 
ing diplomatic  offensive  by  Peking,  during 
which  some  38  ambassadors  have  been  sent 
abroad,  as  contrasted  with  only  one  at  poet 
during  much  of  the  Cultural  Revolution 
Peking  has  received  a  parade  of  visiting  dele- 
gations, many  of  whom  have  returned  home 
with  trade  or  aid  agreements,  and  the 
Chinese  have  reciprocated  a  number  of  these 
visits.  Premier  Chou  Bn-Ial.  who  has  played 
the  leading  role  in  China's  diplomacy,  is  ex- 
pected to  make  an  extended  tour  late  this 
yeiur  and  early  next  year,  during  which  he 
may  officiate  at  the  inauguration  of  Chlna'3 
most  ambitious  of  numerous  aid  projects  In 
Asia  and  Africa,  construction  of  an  1100- 
mile  railroad  In  Tanisanla  and  Zambia.  Pe- 
king for  the  first  time  in  many  years  has 
shown  Interest  In  becoming  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations,  but  it  retains,  of  course, 
as  a  condition  for  Its  entry  the  ouster  of  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  China,  which 
«re  and  many  other  U.N.  members  find  unac- 
ceptable. Peking's  diplomatic  Initiatives  are 
meeting  with  some  success.  Much  of  this 
response  can  probably  be  attributed  to  sheer 
relief  that  this  quarter  of  mankind  has  ap- 
parently put  aside  the  seeming  near-madnees 
that  many  saw  in  the  Cultural  Revolution. 
More  basic,  however,  may  be  the  concern 
that  some  of  the  world's  most  urgent  prob- 
lems cannot  achieve  definitive  solution  with- 
out the  active  participation  and  cooperation 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

These  trends.  If  they  continue — and  there 
Is  reason  to  suppose  that  they  will — obvi- 
ously have  a  substantial  effect  upon  the 
thorny  Issue  of  Chinese  representation  in 
the  United  Nations.  The  Chinese  ret\xm  to 
more  normal  diplomatic  conduct  probably 
has  been  too  recent  for  changing  sentiment 
on  the  Issue  to  be  accurately  reflected  In  the 
voting  at  this  General  Assembly.  Many  com- 
mltmenta  have  already  been  made.  Peking 
has  repeatedly  denounced  the  authority  of 
the  United  Nations  and  insisted  upon  the 
ouster  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
China  as  one  of  its  conditions  of  entry.  While 
we  have  recognized  the  Importance  of  Pe- 
king's participation  In  the  International 
oonmiunlty,  we  have  consistently  opposed  Its 
entry  Into  the  U.N.  If  It  were  to  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  seat  of  a  responsible  preeent 
member.  The  Republic  of  China  has  lived  bv 
Its  charter  obligations,  and  the  population  of 
Taiwan,  I  might  point  out.  Is  larger  than 
some  two-thirds  of  the  existing  members  of 
the  UJ». 
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Changing  circumstances  In  China  and  In 
gut  Asia  have  Increased  concern  through- 
out the  world.  Including  our  own  country, 
tt  the  length  of  time  nearly  a  quarter  of 
Qj^akind  has  bean  Isolated  from  most  of  the 
Qj^nstream  of  mtematlonal  Intercoiuse. 
Tbs  Administration  ahares  that  concern — 
although  we  and  the  outside  world  have  but 
little  leverage  on  the  course  of  developments 
in  Communist  China. 

QCPtOVINC  BB.ATIONS  WITB  COlClITTinST  CHINA 

Uoreover,  the  very  real  security  concerns 
of  other  Asian  nations  and  our  security  com- 
iQltmeDts  to  a  number  of  them,  as  well  as 
other  U.S.  Interests  In  the  area,  are  factors 
that  we  must  take  Into  account  Ln  shaping 
our  Chma  policy.  We  consider  It  In  every- 
one's Interest,  nevertheleas,  that  China  be- 
come more  closely  associated  with  attempts 
u)  solve  many  of  the  pressing  problems  of 
global  concern.  At  the  same  time  we  would 
alao  welcome  Improvement  In  our  bilateral 
relations  with  Peking. 

Over  the  past  16  years  we  have  met  with 
the  Chinese  136  times,  first  In  Geneva  and 
then  m  Warsaw,  In  bilateral  talks  at  the 
Ambassadorial  level.  While  fundamental  Im- 
provement In  our  relationship  has  not  been 
MshieTed,  these  talks  have  been  very  useful 
in  a  number  of  ways,  Including  clarification 
of  our  positions  and  Intentions  and  In  han- 
dling certain  practical  problems  at  issue  be- 
tween us.  Owing  chiefly  to  their  Isolation 
!rom  the  mainstream  of  world  affairs,  the 
Chinese  have  been  deeply  suspicious  of  the 
intent  of  others.  Through  these  talks,  as 
well  as  the  care  with  which  we  have  exer- 
cised our  military  power  In  the  area,  we  be- 
Uere  we  have  been  reasonably  successful  In 
coQTlnclng  the  Chinese  that  most  of  their 
Buiplelons.  at  least  those  related  to  our  In- 
tentions, are  unfoiuided. 

In  the  past  few  months  we  have  noted 
tentative  signs  of  a  somewhat  less  fanatically 
Ideological  approach  Ln  Peking's  domestic  and 
foreign  policies. 

It  U  partly  with  this  in  mlud  that  we  re- 
lumsd  the  talks  with  the  Chinese  at  Warsaw 
m  January  1970  and  stand  ready  to  con- 
tinue them.  Looking  further  ahead  we  want 
to  keep  the  talks  going  as  a  vehicle  for  more 
constructive  negotiation  which  we  hope  may 
become  possible. 

Sometimes  we  hear  the  accusation  that, 
while  we  have  gradually  changed  our  pos- 
ture toward  Peking,  we  have  not  oommen- 
surately  changed  our  policy.  To  a  certain  ex- 
tent this  Is  true  Inasmuch  as  It  takes  two  to 
change  a  relationship  so  far  as  effective  Im- 
plementation of  policy  Is  concerned. 

UNILATnAL  SrSPS  ON  CHINA  TRADE  AND  TSAVEL 

As  an  earnest  of  our  desire  to  Induce  a 
constructive  relationship  we  have  taken  a 
•erlee  of  small  unilateral  steps  on  trade  and 
tr&vel : 

In  July  1969  we  permitted  noncommercial 
tourist  purchases  of  up  to  $100  of  Chinese 
goods. 

At  the  same  time  we  relaxed  restrictions 
relating  to  travel  to  permit  almost  anyone 
with  a  legitimate  purpose  to  travel  to  main- 
land China  on  an  American  pasap>ort.  (We 
have  validated  over  900  passports  for  this 
purpose) 

In  December  1969  we  permitted  tmllmlted 
tourist  purchases  of  Chinese  goods,  enabling 
t<'urtita,  collectors,  museums,  and  universi- 
ties to  Import  Chinese  products  for  their  own 
account. 

in  the  same  month  we  permitted  American 
controUed  subsidiaries  abroad  to  conduct 
trade  In  non-strategic  goods  with  mainland 
China. 

In  April  1970  we  announced  selective  li- 
censing of  American-made  components  and 
related  ^)are  parts  for  nonstrateglc  foreign 
Pxxls  exported  to  ChlnA. 

In  August  1970  ws  Ufted  the  reetrlcUon 
on  American  oil  companies  abroad  bunkering 
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Prss  World  ships  bearing  nonstrateglc 
cargoes  to  Chinese  ports. 

We  have  other  steps  tmder  consideration, 
all  of  them  In  the  general  area  of  contacts 
and  trade. 

So  far  we  have  noted  very  Uttle  tangible 
Indication  of  response  from  Peking  to  these 
movee.  Peking  finds  high  utility  In  the  so- 
called  "devU's  role"  In  which  It  has  at- 
tempted to  cast  the  United  States.  Our  as- 
suming the  "devU's  role"  has  utility  to 
Peking  for  purposes  of  maintaining  domestic 
cohesion  in  the  face  of  an  alleged  foreign 
threat,  as  well  as  In  the  very  vital  global 
context  of  communism's  "antl -Imperial  1st" 
struggle. 

It  Is  possible  In  fact  that  when,  in  Its 
view,  we  act  "undevlllsh"  we  present  real 
problems  to  Peking.  Although  Its  controversy 
with  the  Soviet  Union  may  cause  Peking  to 
seek  some  lessening  of  tensions  vrtth  the  U.S. 
as  an  expedient,  we  must  face  the  posslbUlty 
that  we  must  Indeed  await  some  resolution 
of  the  Taiwan  question  before  our  relations 
with  Peking  can  Improve  appreciably.  In 
other  words,  such  Improvement  may  have  to 
await  the  time  when  Peking  sees  greater 
value  In  a  fundamental  reconciliation  with 
the  United  States  than  It  now  derives  from 
our  highly  valued  devil's  role.  As  one  scholar 
has  aptly  put  It,  Peking  may  be  reluctant  to 
release  the  United  States  from  its  "inimical 
embrace." 

RELATIONS  WITH  THX  GRC  ON  TAIWAN 

Admittedly  there  are  anomalies  In  our 
present  attitude  toward  the  Immensely  com- 
plex China  question,  and  these  will  remain 
for  some  time.  In  International  dealings, 
where  other  sovereign  nations  are  Involved, 
It  Is  not  always  possible  to  resolve  anoma- 
lies except  with  the  passage  of  time  and  the 
changes  brought  about  by  maturation  of 
some  of  the  Inherent  problems.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  we  cannot  be  fully  responsive  to 
satisfying  some  of  our  Interests — In  this  case 
improvement  in  our  relations  with  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China — when  we  recognize 
the  compelling  demands  of  other  Interests 
such  as  our  military  commitment  to  our 
ally,  the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan.  As 
repeatedly  stated  by  our  leaders,  we  stand 
by  our  commitments  and  obligations. 

One  cannot  realistically  consider  our  pol- 
icy toward  the  People's  Republic  of  China  In 
isolation  from  our  policy  toward  and  rela- 
tions with  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  China.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Mutual  De- 
fense Treaty  of  1954,  we  are  committed  to 
cisalst  In  the  defense  of  Taiwan  and  the 
Pescadores.  We  are  not,  I  might  add  paren- 
thetically, committed  to  the  defense  of  other 
territory  now  controlled  by  the  Republic  of 
China  although  the  1955  joint  resolution  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  act  In  defense  of 
such  territories  if  he  oonslders  this  "required 
or  appropriate  In  assuring  the  defense  of  For- 
mosa and  the  Pescadores"  or  to  assist  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  In  re- 
turning to  the  mainland.  We  have  pro- 
vided substantial  material  assistance  de- 
signed to  maintain  and  strengthen  the  de- 
fensive capabilities  of  the  Republic  at 
China's  armed  forces.  For  its  part,  the  Re- 
public of  China  has  cooperated  with  us  In 
making  available  bases  and  facilities  on 
Taiwan  in  support  of  our  military  forces  In 
Vlet-Nam. 

As  Important  as  our  military  relations  ar« 
and  notwithstanding  the  strategic  Impor- 
tance of  Taiwan  to  ourselves  and  our  allies, 
our  policy  toward  the  Republic  of  China  In- 
volves other  and.  In  longer-range  terms,  per- 
haps even  more  Important  considerations. 

During  the  period  from  1961  to  1966,  we 
extended  substantial  economic  assistance  to 
the  Republic  of  China.  In  no  ooimtry  has 
such  assistance  been  used  more  effectively, 
as  attested  by  the  uninterrupted  and  re- 
markable economic  growth  of  Taiwan  even 
after  otir  economic  aid  was  terminated.  It  is 
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fair  to  say  that  among  the  countries  of 
Asia,  the  Republic  of  China  stands  In  ths 
front  rank  of  those  which  have  met  success- 
fully the  challenge  of  rising  economic  ex- 
pectations among  their  people  for  a  better 
lUe.  The  combination  of  Imaginative  and 
effective  government  economic  planners  and 
administrators,  combined  with  the  consider- 
able talents  of  a  hard-working  people,  create 
a  potential  for  the  further  economic  and  so- 
cial development  of  Taiwan  to  the  stage  of  a 
modern  Industrial  society. 

As  admirable  as  such  an  achievement  is 
in  Itself,  perhaiw  more  Important  Is  the  fact 
that  the  accumulated  experience  of  Taiwan 
with  the  problems  of  development  now  con- 
stitutes a  valuable  resource  for  the  Asian 
community  as  a  whole,  a  drcumstance  which 
has  added  a  new  dimension  to  our  relation- 
ship with  the  Republic  of  China.  Over  the 
past  five  years,  we  have  worked  closely  with 
the  government  as  It  has  expanded  its  ac- 
tive cooperation  In  developmental  programs 
not  only  with  the  countries  of  East  Asia  but 
In  Africa  as  well.  In  addition  to  contribut- 
ing to  our  own  foreign  pwllcy  Interests,  such 
cooperation  has  earned  the  Republic  of 
China  new  respiict  as  a  oonstruotlve  and 
contributing  member  of  the  International 
community. 

■THX   ISStnt    OF   TAIWAN 

Our  association  with  the  aoocxnpllshments 
of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  China 
and  its  people  over  the  past  twenty  years  and 
our  shared  Interest  In  strengthening  the  se- 
curity and  progressive  development  of  the 
East  Asian  region  as  a  whole,  together  with 
our  treaty  commitment  to  the  defense  of 
Taiwan  and  the  Pescadores,  are  the  bedrock 
of  our  relationship  with  the  Republic  of 
China  today.  These  considerations  are  also 
the  basis  for  our  continued  support  for  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  Inter- 
nationally. However  one  may  view  the  Oov- 
emment  of  the  Republic  of  China's  claim 
to  be  the  only  legitimate  government  of 
China,  the  record  of  accomplishment  on 
Taiwan  and  the  constructive  role  which  that 
government  and  the  people  on  Taiwan  are 
playing  Internationally  merit,  we  believe,  a 
rightful  place  for  the  Republic  of  China  In 
the  community  of  nations. 

On  this  point,  of  course,  we  are  In  basic 
disagreement  with  Peking.  The  People's  Re- 
public of  China  continues  to  Insist  that  It 
will  "liberate"  Taiwan  and  In  the  past  at 
least  has  refused  to  renounce  the  use  of  force 
In  achieving  that  goal  since  It  regards  this 
as  an  "internal"  matter.  Peking  also  has  In- 
sisted that  there  can  be  no  improvement  In 
U.S.-PJI.C.  relations  until  the  United  States 
ends  what  Is  ctistomarlly  described  as  our 
"occupation"  of  Taiwan. 

It  is  not  clear  precisely  what  Peking  seeks 
In  making  this  demand.  In  all  probability.  It 
seeks  the  removal  of  our  military  presence 
from  Taiwan  and  the  Taiwan  Strait  area,  al- 
though it  must  know  that  our  forces  on  Tai- 
wan are  small.  Our  limited  military  pres- 
ence is  related  to  Vlet-Nam  war  needs  and 
constitutes  no  threat  to  Peking.  While  we 
may  be  able  to  ease  this  particular  point  of 
tension  with  Peking,  we  will  not  want  to  do 
so  In  a  manner  which  would  weaken  our 
commitment  to  the  defense  of  Taiwan  and 
the  Pescadores  or  rupture  our  close  rela- 
tionship with  the  Republic  of  China. 

The  United  States  cannot  hope  to  re- 
solve the  dispute  between  these  two  rival 
governments.  We  do  strongly  believe,  how- 
ever, that  these  Issuec  should  be  resolved 
without  resort  to  the  use  of  force. 

Both  our  word  and  our  national  Interest 
require  that  we  stand  by  our  treaty  com- 
mitment to  the  Republic  of  China  and  con- 
tmue  to  be  associated  with  that  government 
In  pursuit  oi  those  goals  we  hold  In  com- 
mon. We  hope  Peking  can  be  persuaded,  on 
this  basis,  to  set  aside  the  issue  of  Taiwan 
so  that  we  can  explore  the  posslbUltles  for 
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removlDg  otb«r  Bources  of  tension  and  Im- 
proving r«l»tlons  between  ua. 

WILLINO  TO  nXMAIS  KXSPONtSIVX  TO  PKKINO 

For  our  part,  we  will  continue  to  reiterate 
our  wlUln^eea  to  remain  re&ponslve  to  &ny 
lndlaatlon«  of  reduced  hotUUty  from  Peking. 
to  oocyerate  in  removing  tensions  and  to  en- 
ter Into  a  constructive  dialogue  eventu&lly 
leading  to  more  normal  relations.  We  will 
attempt  to  convince  Peking  that  we  are  not 
seeking  to  "contain  and  isolate"  Chine  and 
that  we  favor  CtUna's  emergence  from  Isola- 
tion. 

Meanwhile  we  shall  weigh  carefully  and 
deliberately  any  additional  steps  which  will 
result  In  net  advantage  to  the  overall  United 
States  interest.  One  area,  for  Instance,  in 
which  we  must  constantly  weigh  the  ad- 
vantages against  the  disadvantages  Is  in  the 
matter  of  trade  In  nonstrateglc  goods.  It  is 
no  secret  that  a  number  of  friendly  nations, 
notably  Japan,  Great  Britain,  West  Germany, 
France,  Australia  and  Canada  derive  consid- 
erable comfort  from  the  fact  that  they  do 
not  have  to  contend  with  United  States  com- 
petition in  China's  growing  trade  with  non- 
Communlft  countries. 

Some  of  the  steps  we  have  taken,  or  may 
take  in  the  future,  with  a  view  to  improv- 
ing relations  arise  from  our  recognition  of 
ch&nged  circumstances  since  the  time  of  the 
Koc«an  war.  Some  of  the  restrictions  relat- 
ing to  travel  and  trade,  for  Instance,  today 
resxilt  in  little  or  no  reetraint  on  the  Chinese 
and  constitute  disadvantages  to  us.  Others 
ar«  designed  simply  to  untie  our  hands,  so 
that  we  may  be  in  position  better  to  bargain 
with  the  Chinese  on  a  basis  of  reciprocity. 
Finally,  some  of  our  courses  of  action  may 
stem  from  the  Increasing  quadrilateral  na- 
ture of  Slrxo-Bovlet-Japanese-U-S.  relation- 
ships. 

We  do  not.  for  example,  seek  to  exploit 
the  hostility  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  People's  Republic  of  China.  Each  Is  high- 
ly sensitive  about  our  efforts  to  Improve  re- 
lations with  the  other,  but  we  cannot  allow 
these  apprehensions  to  deter  us  from  seek- 
ing agreements  with  e4ther  of  them  where 
those  agreements  are  In  our  Interest.  More- 
over, emerging  relationships  In  the  area  will 
require  careful  balancing  If  misunderstand- 
ings are  to  be  avoided  and  tensions  mlnl- 
imzed.  The  fact  that  the  United  States  and 
Japan  have  an  Intimate  security  relation  and 
many  other  objectives  In  common  causes 
concern  to  the  other  two  major  powers  in 
the  area,  however  unfounded  that  concern 
may  be.  Under  these  circumstances  It  Is  all 
the  more  Important  that  we  maintain  a  con- 
stant and  effective  dialogue  with  Peking  as 
well  as  with  Moscow.  Increased  trade  and 
travel  could  contribute  to  the  better  under- 
standing which  we  seek,  but  today  more 
than  ever  before  the  powers  of  this  world 
also  require  closer,  clearer  and  speedier  com- 
munication amongst  themselves. 

A   caANSX   m   OtITLOOX   ON    COmCUKlBT   CIUMA 

I  did  want  to  add  Just  one  point  about  pol- 
icy and  that  is  that  In  the  course  of  the  last 
five  or  six  years  there  has  been  a  change  in 
our  outlook  toward  Peking.  When  I  was 
Consul  General  in  Hongkong  back  In  1963 
and  1963  there  was  a  considerably  more  rigid 
attitude  toward  mainland  China,  but  even 
at  that  time  we  professionals  believed  strong- 
ly that  we  should  be  moving  In  the  direction 
that,  under  President  Nixon,  we  have  begun 
to  move  in;  namely,  to  open  up  more  contact, 
more  dialog,  to  start  relaxations  on  trade  and 
travel. 

I  am  very  glad  to  see  at  long  last  the 
changee  that  have  been  made  within  the  past 
yWbTor  so.  More  changes,  of  course,  we  can 
consider,  but  we  stand  at  a  point  in  time  In 
history  where  I  think  we  do  understand  mor« 
about  mainland  China  and  its  motivations. 

Some  of  the  mlstmderstandlngs  we  have 
had  In  the  pest  become  relatively  clarified 
with  time.  As  we  peer  Into  the  future,  I 
think  we  do  have  a  more  flexible  base  on 
which  to  operate. 
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TIMOTHY  BLECK— REMEMBERED 


February  ^,  1971 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CUY 

or  iciaaotnu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav.  February  4.  1971 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  montha 
ago,  Tim  Bleck  who  was  a  reporter  with 
the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  died  at  the 
age  of  30. 1  said  of  Tim  at  that  time : 

He  demonstrated  Integrity  and  honesty, 
but  more  than  that,  be  sought  not  Just  facts, 
but  to  understand  what  made  them  so.  He 
was  sensitive  to  the  human  condition,  to  Jus- 
tice and  to  truth. 

Recently,  an  article  appeared  in  the 
St.  LouIb  Journalism  Review  capturing 
the  thoughts  of  many  who  knew  Tim. 
The  black  and  the  poor  knew  him  well 
since  he  spent  a  year  and  a  half  cover- 
ing poverty  and  race  relations  In  St. 
Louis.  Those  who  are  quoted  In  this  ar- 
ticle have  summed  up  Just  how  we  felt 
about  Tim.  His  qualities  of  courage  and 
compassion  brought  him  close  to  those 
he  wrote  about.  The  blacks  looked  upon 
him  not  as  a  reporter  who  Just  observed 
them  but  as  one  who  really  understood 
their  prc^lems  and  wanted  to  right  the 
wrongs  which  existed. 

I  find  It  fitting  at  this  time  to  bring 
this  article  to  my  colleagues'  attention. 
The  article  f  oUows : 

TlMOTHT    BLXCK — RXMKMBKftXD 

When  Timothy  Bleck  of  the  Pott-Dispatch 
Washington  Bureau  died  at  the  age  of  30  last 
month,  there  was  shock  and  sadness  among 
newsmen  and  public  figures  who  knew  him. 
Those  sending  condolences  to  the  family 
Included  President  Nixon. 

But  there  were  other  expressions  of  sorrow 
that  Tim  would  probably  have  prised  even 
more.  And  these  came  not  from  editors  or 
national  leaders  but  from  the  Black  and  the 
poor  In  St.  Louis. 

Tim  Bleck  had  come  to  the  Post-DUpatch 
in  1966.  Before  going  to  Washington  he  spent 
a  hectic  year  and  a  half  In  1967-68  covering 
poverty  and  race  relations.  It  was  already 
getting  rough,  at  the  time,  for  a  white  re- 
porter to  cover  the  ghetto.  It  was  to  become 
rougher  still.  Black  people  were — and  are— 
tired  of  pencU-ptishlng  dudes  who  look  and 
leave. 

But  Tim  wasn't  an  ordinary  white  man — 
or  an  ordinary  reporter.  One  of  his  gifts  was 
writing  with  a  human  touch.  Another  was 
relating  to  people.  Despite  the  tensions  of 
the  time  and  without  being  paternalistic,  he 
won  the  trust  and  respect  of  St.  Louis'  black 
community.  And  In  the  streets  he  walked  and 
wrote  about,  they  remember  Timothy  Bleck. 

"The  thing  about  Tim  was,  he  eared."  says 
Macler  Shep&rd,  who  heads  a  group  called 
Jeff-Vander-Lou  In  one  of  the  city's  worst 
poverty  areas.  "Some  of  the  others — well, 
they  wrote  what  they  thought  people  wanted 
to  hear.  They'd  pad  It,  Or  dress  It  up.  But 
Tim  had  to  see  for  himself. 

"Somehow  the  city  never  seemed  to  hear 
our  community's  deepest  cry.  But  Tim  Bleck 
heard.  And  made  others  hear  It.  too." 

Percy  Green,  ch*lrman  of  ACTTION,  says 
Man.  I  was  shocked.  I  really  thought  some- 
thing of  him.  When  you  talked  to  him,  you 
felt  he  understood  what  you  were  trying  to 
say." 

Andy  J.  Brown,  the  city's  human  relations 
commissioner,  remembers:  "Many  times  I'a 
walk  into  a  black  militants'  meeting  and 
there  would  be  Tim  In  his  topcoat,  working 
away  at  his  notepad  and  being  accepted  as 
no  other  reporter  would  have  been.  I  don't 
know  anybody— from  the  NAACP  to  the  Black 
Uberators — who  didn't  like  him." 


Tim  Bleck  had  other  qualities,  too.  One 
such  quality  was  courage. 

Not  many  know  that  Tim's  predecessor, 
Richard  Jacobs,  had  quit  the  race  relations 
beat  m  a  fury  over  what  he  felt  was  the  pa- 
per's rigidity  and  insensuivity — and  lack  of 
aggressiveness — on  racial  matters  under  then 
managing  editor  Arthur  Bertelson.  Tim,  of 
course,  was  aware  of  that.  But  to  his  credit 
he  went  ahead  anyway  and  told  It  like  it 
was — objectively,  but  with  no  punches 
pulled: 

The  place  Is  two  stories  tall  and  87  years 
old  and  14  persons  live  in  the  four  rooms 
downstairs.  The  roof  leaks,  the  windows  are 
falling  out,  the  back  stairs  are  rotted,  there 
has  never  been  any  hot  water  or  even  a  bath- 
tub. Two  little  white  dogs  compete  with  eight 
Negro  children  for  scrape  of  food    .  .  . 

Thus  began  a  1967  story  about  poverty  on 
Thomas  Street.  A  story  in  1968  further 
showed  the  combination  of  a  novelist's  sense 
of  place  and  a  journalist's  sense  of  outrage: 

There  are  no  fancy  motels  with  revolving 
restaurants  there.  No  glittering  hlgh-rlie 
apartments  with  swimming  pools  on  top. 
No  new  office  buildings  with  wrap-around 
balconies.  No  stadium.  No  Arch. 

In  the  blocks  Just  west  of  the  Prultt-lgoe 
housing  project  in  north  St.  Louis  there  are 
alleys  occupied  by  Junked  cars  and  wlnoe 
and  immense  piles  of  litter.  There  are  de- 
caying brick  structures  filled  with  rats  and 
babies  and  building  code  violations.  There 
are  rotted  apartments  and  rutted  streets — 
the  broken  pavement  and  broken  promises 
of  years  of  downtown  neglect. 

Or  a  story  about  the  1967  Detroit  riot, 
which  he  compared  to  an  earlier  riot  in 
1943: 

...  A  quarter  of  a  century  later  Detrolt- 
ers  saw  black  faces  m  the  restaurants  and 
in  the  government  smd  corporate  business 
offices  downtown  and  thought  things  were 
better.  They  were  different,  but  they  were 
not  better.  .  .  . 

I  think  Tim  always  cared  about  the  aver- 
age guy — the  guy  who  didn't  get  the  breaks," 
says  Dr.  James  H.  Erlckson,  an  old  friend 
and  fraternity  brother  of  Tim's  at  Bradley 
University,  Peoria,  and  now  an  assistant  to 
Bradley's  president. 

"Everybody  remembers  him  at  Bradley,  too. 
He  was  editor  of  the  school  paper,  and  It  got 
an  all-America  raUng.  He  was  a  leader  in 
our  fraternity  and  helped  it  triple  In  slae. 
He  was  president  of  SDX,  president  of  tbs 
English  Club,  and  made  Who's  Who  In  Amer- 
ican Colleges  and  Universities." 

For  one  so  young,  Bleck  was  a  big  success. 
In  Washington  he  had  written,  at  various 
times,  about  Richard  Nixon  and  the  space 
program  and  Vietnam  and  dozens  of  other 
national  issues.  Richard  Dudman,  chief  of 
the  Post-DUpatch  Washington  Bureau,  said 
In  a  statement  quoted  by  the  Washington 
Post:  "Tim  Bleck '8  death  Is  a  loss  to  Journal- 
ism. He  had  the  combination  of  curiosity, 
compassion,  and  energy,  together  with  the 
habit  of  fairness  and  painstaking  accuracy, 
that  make:  a  great  reporter.  He  was  just  be- 
ginning what  I  am  sure  would  have  been  a 
brilliant  newspaper  career." 

And  St.  Louis's  first  black  Congressman, 
U.S.  Representative  WUUam  L.  Clay,  paid  s 
personal  tribute  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. "Tim  Bleck  had  brought  distinction  to 
himself  amd  to  his  profession  In  his  30  years. 
But  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  he 
was  destined  to  give  so  much  more,"  Clay 
said. 

"He  demonstrated  integrity  and  honesty, 
but  more  than  that,  he  sought  not  just  facte, 
but  to  understand  what  made  them  so,  Tim 
was  sensitive  to  the  human  condition,  to 
Justice  and  to  truth." 

Long  before  he  went  to  Washington,  how- 
ever, Tim's  abllltle?  were  recognized.  Oth« 
reporters  used  to  study  his  examples.  "I 
learned  more  from  reading  his  copy  than 
from  anything  else."  comments  Dana  Spltser, 
who  now  covers  education  for  the  Post-Dit- 
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patch.  There  were  awards — an  AP  prize  in 
ijflfi  in  Ohio  for  his  coverage  of  the  Selma 
nj^rch,  the  Con  Lee  Kelllher  award  In  1967 
iXVK  Detroit.  And  there  were  wry  features 
gixvut  people  like  Wood  Llneback,  parachut- 
jrt;  Tim  Orlnam,  world  hitchhiker;  and 
James  (Big  Town)    Oorm&n,  who  rode  the 

rails. 

But  what  lingers  longest  is  his  sense  of 
Mcial  conamitment.  One  of  hla  most  power- 
ful pieces  came  out  of  Memphis  in  1968  after 
Itortin  Luther  King,  the  civil  rights  leader 
tig  admired,  had  been  murdered  by  a  sniper's 
bullet.  His  story,  sad  and  low-key  and  deeply 
moving,  pointed  out  the  mixture  of  hate 
»nd  love,  heroism  and  hypocrisy  In  that  city. 
It  ended  with  the  Rev.  Ralph  Abernathy's 
dMcrlptlon  of  the  final  moments: 

...  "I  rushed  out  of  the  room  and  there 
was  Martm  lying  there."  said  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Abemathy.  "For  an  instant  I  thought  he  was 
Just  ducking  and  then  I  saw  the  blood. 

"I  caught  up  his  face  and  I  said,  'Martin, 
Martin,  It's  me,  Ralph.'  He  couldn't  speak, 
but  he  gave  me  a  good  strong  look.  He  wasn't 
afraid.'" 

Neither  was  Timothy  Bleck. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  CONGRESS 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MAXTLAND 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4,  1971 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  my  constituents,  Mrs.  Eileen  Mar- 
kowski,  of  Abingdon,  Md.,  suffered  a  great 
disappointment  over  the  Christmas  holi- 
days this  year  when  her  brother's  leave 
from  Vietnam  was  canceled  at  the  last 
minute.  Mrs.  Markowski  has  written  the 
following  "open  letter  to  Congress"  to  ex- 
press her  feelings  about  this  matter  and 
has  asked  that  I  convey  her  message 
through  the  Rscoro  : 

December  28,  1970. 
An  Open  Xjcttxr  to  Congress 

With  the  reconvening  of  Congress,  I  should 
like  to  bring  to  your  attention  a  situation 
Thlch  occurred  on  December  20,  1970,  that 
being  specifically,  the  cancellation  of  the  14 
day  leave  to  the  United  States  of  some  of  the 
OJ.'s  In  Vietnam.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the 
refusal  of  the  South  Vietnamese  to  allow  the 
landing  of  the  747;  but  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese government's  refusal  to  clear  a  plane 
for  landing  in  Chu  Lai  to  pick  up  the  boys 
of  the  Americal  Division  who  had  acquired 
this  leave. 

After  7  long  days  and  nights  of  anxiety 
and  worry,  of  running  down  blind  alleys  from 
Pan  Am  to  our  congressman's  office,  to  Army 
Installations,  to  the  Red  Cross,  to  the  news 
media  and  to  the  Pentagon  for  a  confirma- 
tion of  this  story,  we  were  told  that  the 
Pentagon  had  nothing  to  substantiate  the 
same  and  to  assume  that  these  boys  were  In 
transit.  On  Sunday,  December  27,  by  a  tele- 
phone call  from  the  Pentagon  to  my  home,  It 
was  disclosed  that  the  story  was  correct  and 
leave  had  been  cancelled  and  therefore  could 
expect  none  of  these  servicemen  home  for 
the  holidays. 

I  don't  imderstand  why  this  was  allowed 
to  happen.  How  many  times  must  we  take 
the  form  of  a  jackass  before  we  stop  talking 
of  humiliation  and  realize  that  we've  already 
been  humUlated  from  the  shape  of  the  Paris 
peace  table  to  the  POW  situation  to  the  sim- 
ple clearance  of  a  plane.  We  have  sacrificed 
thousands  of  Uves  and  spent  billions  of  dol- 
lar In  aid  only  to  be  told  that  this  Is  a 
''•ckward  cotmfay,  unable  to  cope  with  the 
Internal  problems  of  their  own  nation.  To  the 
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contrary,  'tis  a  smart  man  who  can  get  an- 
other to  do  his  Job,  finance  It,  and  he  ceil  all 
the  shots.  I  don't  see  any  other  nation  con- 
tending with  the  United  States  in  sending 
In  more  manpower,  arms  or  dollars  In  order 
to  swing  South  Vietnam  in  their  direction. 

With  all  the  talk  of  protecting  the  0,I.  and 
preserving  his  morale,  you  certainly  aScvded 
them  some  Christmas  gift!  It  really  Is  strange 
that  with  shipping  20,000  or  more  a  week  over 
there,  we  had  such  a  tough  time  getting  6,000 
home  in  a  month. 

I  don't  expect  many  of  you  to  agree  with 
me,  after  all,  I'm  looking  at  this  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  fence.  Not  one  of  you 
happen  to  be  sitting  in  the  booniee. 

History  Is  made  up  of  the  past  tense  and 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  someday  it  wlU 
be  recorded.  What  Is  right  today  may  have 
been  wrong  ten  years  from  now;  and  what 
may  seem  like  a  wrong  decision  today  may  be 
adjudged  right  ten  years  from  now.  Time 
alone  can  be  the  determining  factor. 

Perhaps  this  last  session  of  Congress  has 
been  termed  as  a  "Lame  Duck  Session"  not 
because  of  the  November  elections  but  be- 
cause some  members  of  Congress  have  been 
sitting  on  their  hands  too  long  I  For  the  sake 
of  the  Amertoan  people,  stand  up  and  do 
something  about  it. 

What  Justification  do  I  have  to  voice  an 
opinion  of  this  nature?  I  can  only  para- 
phrase it  by  saying  that  I  am  one  of  the 
thousands  of  American  people  "who  have 
cared  the  most  because  we  sent  our  very 
beat".  As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  that's  all 
the  Justification  I  need. 
Very  truly  yours, 

En^KKN  M.  Markowski. 

Abingdon,  Mo. 


HOMOSEXUALITY— THE  HOLY  BI- 
BLE VERSUS  THE  WASHINGTON 
POST 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  immoral- 
ity in  our  country  continues  to  consti- 
tute the  gravest  threat  to  our  society. 

Perversion  in  our  permissive  society  is 
sought  to  be  advanced  as  if  it  has  sud- 
denly become  respectable  and  tolerable. 

A  local  newspaper  carried  an  editorial 
urging  fairness  for  homosexuals.  This  is 
what  the  Washington  Post  in  its  February 
2,  1971,  editorial  had  to  say: 

Fairness  roa  Homosexuals 

When  the  private  lives  of  men  or  women 
embrsM^  associations  or  activities  of  which 
they  are  ashamed — or  the  exposure  of  which 
would  be  profoundly  embarrassing  to  them — 
they  become  vulnerable  to  blackmailers  who 
may  discover  their  secret.  It  makes  sense, 
therefore,  to  exclude  such  persons  from  pub- 
lic employment  involving  access  to  classified 
Information.  This  has  commonly  been  cited 
as  a  Justification  for  barring  homosexuals 
from  Jobs  which  are  sensitive  from  a  security 
point  of  view.  Often,  however,  this  Justifica- 
tion has  been  a  mere  pretext  for  denying 
employment  to  homosexuals. 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  has 
served  the  cause  of  decency  as  well  as  fair- 
ness by  going  to  court  in  behalf  of  a  man 
denied  IndustriaJ  security  clearsoice  solely 
because  he  is  a  homosexual.  The  man  cannot 
conceivably  be  considered  more  subject  to 
blackmail  than  other  men  ^or  the  simple 
reason  that  he  has  made  no  attempt  to 
conceal  his  homosexuality.  For  more  than  10 
years  he  has  been  an  avowed  homosexual,  a 
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member  of  the  Washington  Mattachlne  So- 
clety;  he  acknowledged  all  this  quite  can- 
didly in  filling  out  a  security  questionnaire, 
balking  only  at  what  he  deemed  prurient, 
intrusive  questions  about  his  private  sexual 
habits  beulng  no  relation  whatever  to  his 
trustworthiness  In  handling  classified  mate- 
rial. 

Persecution  of  homosexuals  is  as  senseless 
as  it  is  unjust.  They  may  have  valuable  gifts 
and  Insights  to  bring  to  public  service.  If 
they  are  qualified  for  a  Job  In  terms  of  Intel- 
ligence, experience  and  skill.  If  they  conduct 
themselves,  like  other  employees,  with  rea- 
sonable circumspection  and  decorum,  their 
private  sexual  behavior  Is  their  own  business; 
It  Is  none  of  the  government's  business  eo 
long  as  It  does  not  affect  their  Independence 
and  reliability.  Like  anyone  else,  they  have  a 
right  to  privacy,  a  right  to  opportunity  and 
a  right  to  serve  their  coimtry. 

This  is  what  the  word  of  God,  from 
the  Holy  Bible,  when  the  Lord  spoke 
unto  Moses,  says  about  homosexuals: 

Leviticus  18: 

Verse  22 :  Thou  shalt  not  lie  with  mAnvmri 
as  with  womanJclnd:  It  is  abomination. 

Verse  26:  Ye  shall  therefore  keep  my 
statutes  and  my  Judgments,  and  shall  not 
commit  any  of  these  abominations;  neither 
any  of  your  own  nation,  nor  any  stranger 
that  sojourneth  among  you. 

Verse  27:  (for  all  these  abominations  have 
the  men  of  the  land  done,  which  were  before 
you,  and  the  land  Is  defiled; ) 

Verse  28:  that  the  land  spew  not  you  out 
also,  when  ye  defUe  it,  as  it  spewed  out 
the  nations  that  were  before  you. 

Verse  29:  For  whosoever  shall  commit  any 
of  these  abominations,  even  the  souls  that 
commit  them  shall  be  out  off  from  amr.ng 
their  people. 

And  what  did  the  Lord  tell  Moses  was 
the  penalty  for  acts  of  immorality? 

Leviticus  20: 

Verse  13 :  If  a  man  also  lie  with  mankind. 

as  he  lieth   with   a  woman,   both   of  them 

have  committed  an  abomination:  they  shall 

surely  be  put  to  death:  their  blood  shall  b« 

jipon  them. 

What  has  happened  because  the  people 
have  not  obeyed  the  word  of  God,  but 
rather  have  gone  the  way  of  the  im- 
morality of  the  Washington  Poet  and 
other  similar  opinion  influences? 

The  Mattachlne  Society  of  Washing- 
ton, a  national  organization  of  sexual 
perverts  who  strive  for  full  equality  as  a 
matter  of  law  now  announce  that  they 
have  organized  a  political  party  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  are  fielding  a  can- 
didate for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Delegate  election. 

The  candidate  estimates  that  10  per- 
cent of  the  people  of  our  Nation's  Capital 
are  homosexuals — ^he  does  not  indicate 
whether  or  not  he  has  included  State 
Department  employees  in  his  count. 

In  nearby  Maryland,  a  law  has  been 
introduced  to  abolish  the  centuries-old 
Maryland  law  prohibiting  unnatural  sex 
acts  between  consenting  adults. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  normal  God- 
fearing people  suffer  from  the  greatest 
threat  of  linmorality  and  violence  ever 
experienced  in  the  history  of  our  Na- 
tion. Too  many  do  not  know  and  obey 
the  teachings  of  our  Lord. 

There  will  be  no  return  to  morality  In 
our  land  until  our  people  learn  the 
truths  of  God's  word  by  reading  the 
Holy  Bible — instead  of  foimdlng  their 
opinions  on  newspapers  and  porno- 
graphic promotions.  This  may  help  ez- 
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plain  why  sex  indoctrfnatloin  has  re- 
placed prayer  In  our  schools.  Many  have 
forgotten  that  one  of  the  principal  pur- 
poses of  education  and  the  main  reason 
for  the  founding  of  our  early  schools  was 
to  teach  our  children  to  read  so  they 
could  read  the  Holy  Bible. 
I  include  several  newspaper  cllpplnsB: 
[Prom  the  Wuhlngtoa  Po«t,  Feb.  4. 1971 1 
MATTAcunrs  Pintm*  Bnira  rot.  DwLxatTz 
Frank  K*meny,  founder  of  the  M*tt«cliln« 
Society   of   Washington,   »nnounc«<l   yeeter- 
d»y  that  he  was  running  as  an  independent 
candidate  for  DC.  delegate. 

Kameny.  46,  said  his  campaign  would 
•proTtde  a  forum  for  the  first-hand  preaan- 
tatlon  to  the  pubUc  of  the  feelings,  problems 
and  concerns  of  the  sexually  oppressed." 

He  esOmated  that  10  per  cent  of  the  Dls- 
trtot's  population  is  homosexual  and  urged 
the  bo*rd  of  elections  to  Include  "gay"  reg- 
istrars to  register  homoeeruals  for  the  March 
33  general  election. 

Kameny  Joins  a  field  of  about  30  inde- 
pendent* who  have  announced.  The  inde- 
pendents must  file  the  signatures  of  8.000 
registered  voters  on  nominating  petitions  by 
Feb.  aa. 

[From  the  Washington  Brenlng  Star. 

Feb.  4.  1971) 

AsaucxLT  Bax  Wouu)  Mooift  Sxx  Laws 

Aknafoxjs.— A  bill  that  would  abolish 
Maryland  laws  that  prohibit  unnatural  sex 
acu  between  consenting  adults  was  sched- 
uled to  be  introduced  today  In  the  House  of 
Delegates. 

The  measure  Is  sponsored  by  Del.  Ar- 
thur A.  King.  D-Ptinoe  Georges,  who  already 
has  introduced  legislation  that  would  Ub- 
erallze  divorce  laws  and  would  repeal  the 
criminal  adultery  statute. 

In  hU  latest  bUl,  King  says  that  persons 
over  18  who  consent  to  engage  In  sodomy  or 
other  "unnatural  or  perverted"  sex  acts  shall 
not  be  guilty  of  a  crime. 

The  lavfs  now  carry  penalties  of  a  mini- 
mum of  one  year  in  ]aU  or  Sl.OOO  fine  and 
a  maximum  of  10  years  in  jail.  Consenting 
adults  would  be  exempted,  under  the  King 

bUl. 

The  (lending  divorce  legislation  would  per- 
mit divorce  on  grounds  of  IncompatlbUlty 
and  reduce  the  residency  requirement  from 
one  year  to  six  months.  The  adultery  bill 
would  simply  do  away  with  adultery  as  a 
crime.  It  la  now  legally  punishable  with  a 
$10  fine. 


NIXON'S  LEVEE  FUND  CUTBACKS 
UNWISE 


HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  LoxnsuNA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVEB 

Thursday.  February  4,  1971 

Mr.  BOOOe.  Sir.  Speaker,  the  admin- 
istration's budget  for  fiscal  year  1972  Is 
deficient  in  many  ways,  but  nowhere  Is 
it  more  grievous^  deficient  than  in  the 
area  of  hurricane  protection  and  flood 
control. 

The  people  of  southern  Louisiana  live 
in  close  proximity  to  Isutre  bodies  of 
water.  Including  Lake  Pontchartraln,  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  the  seasonal  source 
of  vicious  storma,  the  Oulf  of  Mexico. 
It  is  no  exaggeraticm  to  say  that  hurri- 
cane protection  and  flood  control  are 
matters  of  life  and  death  for  our  people. 

The  Congress  has  recognised  the  ur- 
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gency  of  our  situation,  for  it  has  con- 
sistently authorized  and  funded  public 
works  projects  to  protect  our  lives  and 
property.  The  administration,  In  con- 
trast, has  callously  hampered  the  pro- 
gress of  these  vital  projects  by  budget 
freezes,  the  impoeitlon  of  budget  reserves, 
and  now,  the  final  indication  of  their  at- 
titude, budget  requests,  reduced  by  about 
50  percent. 

This  was  the  topic  of  a  recent  editorial 
In  the  New  Orleans  Times  Picayune 
which  articulately  voices  the  concern  of 
our  people.  I  am  Inserting  it  in  the 
RscoRD  and  calling  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 

NrXOWS  LkVXX  FUWD  CUTBACKa  Unwisk 

After  Hurricane  CamlUe's  deva«tatlou  in 
Plaquemines  Parish  and  the  Mississippi  Oulf 
Ooest,  Vice  PreaUlanit  Agnew  flew  down  to  as- 
siire  that  President  Nixon's  budgetary  freesee 
did  not  apply  to  disaster  relief. 

He  added  that  be  felt  the  same  was  true 
about  preventive  me«uures  ilka  hurricane 
protection  projects. 

But  time  and  the  Imposition  of  "budget- 
ary reserves" — holding  back  on  appropriated 
funds — have  proved  Mr.  Agnew  was  mis- 
taken. 

In  fiscal  1970  President  Nixon  would  not 
permit  the  United  States  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers to  Bp>end  the  S3.6  million  which  Con- 
gress allocated  above  his  budget  recommen- 
dation of  $6  million  for  the  vital  Lake 
Pontchartraln  and  Vicinity  Hurricane  Pro- 
tection Project. 

In  fiscal  1971.  which  ends  in  June,  the 
President  favored  using  $8.26  million  in  ad- 
ditioa  to  the  carryover,  while  lawmakers 
ordered  $13  million  more.  Thus,  of  a  total 
•  14.5  million  avaUable.  he  had  his  way  and 
■reserved"  $3  million. 

The  spending  restraints,  it  was  claimed, 
would  not  delay  the  late- 1978  completion 
date  of  the  $316  mllUon  undertaking  because 
contracts  could  be  let  on  the  double  once 
engineering  was  done. 

But  now  comes  President  Nixon's  fiscal 
1972  budget  recommendation  of  $4  6  million 
for  the  project — lees  than  half  of  the  corps' 
maximum  capability  of  $11  million  for  next 
year  Or.  Including  the  reserved  $3  mUllon. 
It's  slightly  more  thAn  half  of  $14  million. 

Either  way,  the  President  Is  making  a 
tragic  mistake  by  skimping  on  this  metrop- 
olis-guarding, llfe-savtng  work. 

Ad  members  of  Louisiana's  powerful  Wash- 
ington delegation  declared,  they  are  going 
to  work — as  they  successfully  have  in  past 
years — to  have  Congress  increase  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  figure  to  the  full  amount  the 
engineers  can  use. 

That  will  not  prevent  Mr.  Nixon  from  hold- 
ing back  on  a  few  million  dollars  again,  of 
course,  but  the  federal  reqwnslbUlty  for 
courting  disaster  with  the  New  Orleans  area 
win  at  least  be  thrown  squarely  on  the  Presi- 
dent's shoulders. 

However,  there's  a  local  reeponslhlllty  too 
which  the  people  of  Louisiana,  even  those 
directly  affected  by  the  hurricane  safeguards, 
did  not  meet  when  they  categorically  re- 
jected the  &3  constitutional  amendments  last 
year  In  a  fit  of  frustration,  perhaps,  over 
state  government. 

Among  the  propositions  were  authorlaa- 
tlons  for  2^  mills  of  property  tax  to  raise 
the  30  per  cent  local  cost-sharing  In  the 
federal  construction.  8o  thoae  ready  to  rail 
against  Mr.  Nlxon  should  remember  our  own 
financial  delinquency 

Nevertheless.  It  seems  astonishing  that  the 
President  does  not  see  both  the  human  and 
political  wisdom  of  differentiating  between 
tradltlontilly  designated  "pork  barrel"  public 
work— which  can  readily  be  stalled'  or  can- 
celled with  little  harm  done — and  those  like 
the  Lake  Pontchartraln  works  which  must  be 
completed  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
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HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  i«w  Tosjc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  February  4.  1971 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  23d 
anniversary  of  Ceylon's  independence  is 
today,  PebruauTT  4.  1971. 

At  the  Commonwealth  Prime  Minis- 
ter's Conference  in  Singapore  a  few  days 
ago,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Ceylon  stated: 

We  in  Ceylon  In  some  respecu  are  proud 
that  we  have  estaWlshed  for  ourselves  a 
strong  democraUc  trsdlUon  which  has  flour- 
tabed  since  Independence  for  over  23  years. 
In  this  decade  we  have  shown  that  it  is 
quite  possible  for  the  concept  of  parliamen- 
tary democracy  to  take  root  and  thrive  eflec- 
tivaiy  In  Asia.  We  have  changed  governments 
five  times  by  means  of  peaceful  elections 
within  these  23  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  few  countries 
in  the  world  that  can  make  the  same 
claim-  Ceylon  is  one  of  the  most  stable 
parliamentary  democracies  In  the  world, 
especially  in  Asia.  Her  record  in  main- 
taining democratic  freedoms  compares 
favorably  with  those  countries  who  have 
been  independent  for  longer  periods  of 
time.  It  was  perhaps  partly  in  recognition 
of  this  that  His  Holiness  Pope  Paul  VI 
during  his  brief  visit  to  Ceylon  in  De- 
cember 1970  stated: 

Lanka  must  be  a  beacon  of  peace  through- 
out Asia,  in  all  the  lands  bound  by  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  throughout  the  World. 

Parliamentary  elections  in  Ceylon 
have  been  based  on  universal  adult  suf- 
frage dating  as  far  back  as  1931.  and  a 
few  years  ago  the  age  for  voting  rights 
was  lowered  to  18.  This  has  been  pos- 
sible liecause  of  the  considerable  prog- 
ress Ceylon  has  made  in  curbing  illiter- 
acy and.  in  fact,  the  literacy  rate  is  the 
highest  in  the  countries  of  the  region 
with  the  exception  of  Japan.  This  in  turn 
is  the  result  of  education  being  brought 
within  the  reach  of  everyone  by  making 
it  free  from  the  kindergarten  through 
the  university. 

The  rule  of  law  Is  firmly  entrenched 
in  the  country.  An  active  parliamentary 
opposition  and  a  free  press  is  further 
testimony  of  the  vltaUty  of  the  demo- 
cratic process  in  Ceylon. 

The  present  government  which  came 
into  office  after  a  general  election  in 
May  1970  under  the  leadership  of  Prime 
Minister,  Mrs.  Sirlmavo  Bandaranaike. 
has  given  the  highest  priority  to  econom- 
ic development.  While  it  favors  a  social- 
ist economy.  It  is  committed  to  preserv- 
mg  democratic  traditions. 

Ceylon  has  had  to  face  a  difficult  ba- 
lance-of-payments  situation  owing  to  the 
decline  of  her  foreign  exchange  earnings. 
In  the  last  4  years  there  has  been  a 
steady  decline  in  the  export  price  of 
tea — which  Is  the  country's  largest  ex- 
port. The  export  price  of  natural  rubber — 
which  Is  the  second  largest  export — has 
also  declined  due  to  competition  from 
synthetics. 

In  the  past  5  years  Ceylon  has  received 
economic  assistance  from  an  ald-to-Cey- 
lon  group  of  friendly  countries  that  had 
been  convened  annually  by  the  World 
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p^nk  The  United  States  has  been  one 
M  the  foremost  supporters  of  this  aid 
group.  The  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  the  World  Bank  have  also  given  as- 
sistance to  Ceylon  by  extending  standby 
credit  and  by  making  soft  loans  for  de- 
velopment projects.  The  Government  of 
Ceylon  has  expressed  Its  appreciation  to 
the  IU:P-,  the  World  Bank,  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  in  the  aid 
group  that  have  continued  to  have  con- 
flclence  In  Ceylon,  and  has  expressed  the 
hflpe  that  with  the  help  of  these  friendly 
countries  Ceylon  will  be  able,  in  a  few 
years,  to  develop  her  economy  without 
reliance  on  external  assistance. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  herewith  the  text 
of  remarks  made  by  the  Ambassador  of 
Ceylon,  Neville  Kanakaratne.  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  presentation  of  his  cre- 
dentials to  President  Nixon  on  Septem- 
ber 21.  1970.  and  the  text  of  the  Presi- 
dent's response: 

jlr.  PRXsmxNT:  I  have  the  honour  to 
present  to  you  my  Letter  of  Credence  by 
iirtxich  Her  Majeety.  Queen  Elizabeth  The 
Second,  Queen  of  Ceylon,  accedlts  me  as  Am- 
bMsador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
(rf  Ceylon  to  your  Government,  and  also  the 
ligttsr  of  Recall  of  my  predecessor.  His  Bx- 
oellency  Mr.  Oliver  Weeraslnghe. 

It  would  not  be  Inappropriate,  Mr.  Presl- 
dmt,  to  recall  on  this  occasion  the  tradl- 
Oonal  friendship  that  has  characterized  rela- 
tions between  our  two  cotmtrtes  In  the  past. 
We,  In  Ceylon,  have  held  In  high  regard  the 
great  and  many  achievements  of  your  coun- 
07  and  its  people  and  at  the  same  time  have 
ganulnely  appreciated  the  friendship  and  co- 
operation that  your  country  and  Its  people 
bare  extended  to  Ceylon. 

Mr.  President,  since  1948  we  have  sought 
u  build  in  Ceylon  a  society  In  which  free- 
dom, liberty  and  Justice  will  prevaU  for  all 
tlis  people.  We  have  been,  and  remain,  dedl- 
eatsd  to  the  ideals  of  democracy  and  freedom 
sad  to  the  realization  of  these  Ideals  In  prac- 
tical life.  It  was  only  recently  that  with  a 
unanimous  voice  the  House  of  Representa- 
Uves  of  Ceylon  voted  to  function  as  a  Con- 
fUtuent  Assembly  to  draft  and  adopt  a  new 
ConstltuUon  which  will  declare  Ceylon  to 
bs  s  free,  sovereign  and  Independent  Bepub- 
llc  pledged  to  realize  the  objectives  of  a  so- 
cialist democracy,  including  the  securing  of 
Um  fundamental  rights  and  freedoms  of  all 
its  citizens. 

With  a  deep  awareness  of  the  fact  that 
political  Independence  without  economic 
progress  and  social  advance  does  not  meet 
tits  aspirations  of  our  people,  we  have  been 
In  the  past  seeking  to  strengthen  our  na- 
tional economy.  It  Is  our  hope  that  In  the 
yssTB  ahead  we  shall  be  able  to  develop  all 
lir&nches  of  the  nsitional  economy  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  a  society  which  provides  for 
the  maximum  happiness  and  welfare  of  all 
Its  citizens.  In  our  past  efforts  at  economic 
development  we  have  received  the  support 
and  assistance  of  the  United  States  and  Its 
people.  We  are  grateful  for  this  past  assist- 
ance. We  look  forward  to  a  conUnuatlon  of 
this  cooperation  between  our  two  countries 
in  the  future. 

We  have,  Mr.  President,  In  the  field  of  for- 
eign relations  followed  a  policy  of  non-align- 
ment. The  Government  of  Ceylon  will  con- 
tinue to  pursue  an  Independent  foreign  pol- 
icy guided  by  Ceylon's  national  Interests 
based  on  the  principles  of  nonalignment  with 
any  military  or  power  blocs,  and  of  the  main- 
tenance of  free  and  mutually  beneficial  rela- 
tions with  all  States  that  respect  Ceylon's 
Independence. 
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Relations  between  otir  two  countries  have 
been  characterized  by  cordiality,  friendship 
and  goodwill.  We  have  no  reason,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  believe  that  In  the  future  too  these 
attributes  will  not  prevaU  In  the  relations 
between  oxir  two  coiintries. 

In  aseimilng  the  high  responsibility  of  this 
office  I  am  deeply  aware  of  the  wish  of  the 
Government  of  Ceylon  that  good  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Ceylon  will 
be  further  strengthened.  I  shall  spare  no 
pains  In  discharging  the  responsibility  that 
has  been  placed  upon  me  and  I  feel  con- 
vinced that  I  can  count  on  the  sympathy 
and  support  of  your  Government  and  of 
yourself  personally  during  the  tenure  of  my 
ofllce  as  Ambassador  of  Ceylon  to  the  United 
States  of  America. 

I  thank  you.  Mr.  President,  for  receiving 
me  with  so  much  courtesy  and  kindness. 

PaxsmxNT's  Rxplt  to  NrwLT  Afpointxs 
Ambassador  or  Cxtlon 

Mb.  Ambassador:  It  Is  my  great  pleasure  to 
receive  from  Her  Majesty.  Queen  EUzabeth 
the  Second,  Queen  of  Ceylon,  her  Letter  of 
Credence  accrediting  you  as  Ceylon's  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to 
the  United  States. 

The  tradition  of  friendly  relations  between 
our  two  countries  is  based  on  our  common 
dedication  to  the  principle  of  obtaining  lib- 
erty. Justice  and  a  better  life  for  our  peoples 
through  the  operation  of  free,  democratic 
Institutions.  The  people  of  Ceylon  have,  dur- 
ing this  past  year,  again  reaffirmed  their 
trust  In  the  democratic  system  by  electing  a 
new  government  In  accordance  with  the  fin- 
est traditions  of  free  elections.  The  American 
people  Join  me  in  expressing  our  respect  for 
this  comnUtment  to  peaceful  change  and  the 
democratic  process. 

A  goal  common  to  both  our  countries  is 
that  of  working  to  provide  for  the  needs  of 
our  peoples  and  attempting  to  fulfill  their 
expectations  and  aspirations.  I  have  followed 
with  great  interest  the  strenuous  efforts  of 
the  government  and  people  of  Ceylon  for 
economic  development.  This  desire  to  develop 
the  national  economy  In  an  attempt  to  ful- 
fill the  desire  of  the  Ceylonese  people  for 
happiness,  freedom  and  social  Justice  Is  laud- 
able. I  am  gratified  that  the  Umted  States 
has  been  able  to  assist  In  these  develop- 
mental efforts  In  the  past.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  American  government  and  people  can 
continue  to  assist  Ceylon  in  Its  attempts  to 
attain  this  difficult  but  necessary  goal. 

As  I  stated  In  my  report  to  the  Congress  on 
United  States  Foreign  Policy  for  the  Seven- 
ties, the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
is  based  on  our  conviction  that  the  pursuit 
of  peace  depends  on  creating  a  structure  of 
stability  within  which  the  rights  of  each  na- 
tion are  r»pected.  I  believe  Ceylon,  which 
has  derived  so  much  inspiration  from  the 
peaceful  way  of  the  Buddha,  shares  with  us 
the  desire  for  the  establishment  of  a  Just 
peace  throughout  the  world.  I  hope  that  we 
can  work  closely  together  toward  that  goal 
during  your  tenure  as  Ambassador  in  Wash- 
ington. 

I  welcome  the  wish  of  the  Government  of 
Ceylon  that  the  good  relations  between  our 
countries  be  further  strengthened  and  your 
personal  commitment  to  achieving  this  re- 
sult. I  hope  that  your  stay  In  this  country 
win  be  personally  rewarding  and  will  advance 
our  mutual  desire  for  further  development 
of  our  relations. 

Although  It  has  been  several  years  since  I 
visited  Ceylon,  I  still  carry  with  me  warm 
memories  of  Its  great  beauty  and  its  gracious 
and  charming  people.  I  hope  you  will  convey 
my  personal  greeting  and  best  wishes  to  your 
government  and  through  It  to  the  people  of 
Ceylon. 
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FRAOMiaiTATION  IS  THE  BANE  OP 
OUR  LAND 


HON.  JAMES  R.  MANN 

OP   SOUTH  OBOI.INA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4.  1971 
Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  my 
colleagues   on   both   sides   of   the   aisle 
and   of   both   liberal   and   conservaUve 
persuasions  might  find  some  food  for 
thought  in  the  following  incisive  editorial 
from  the  Spartanburg.  S.C..  Journal  of 
January  4,  1971.  One  would  think,  at 
this  moment  in  our  national  progress, 
that  we  would  all  have  but  one  identical 
desire:  to  pull  together  at  the  oars  of 
our  ship  of  state,  but  apparently  it  Is  not 
to  be  so.  I  havo  even  noticed  that  here 
in  the  House,  specially  in  our  organiza- 
tional days,  we  have  shown  a  tendency 
to  proportionallze  Bnd  to  fragment  and 
to  divide  in  our  choice  of  decisionmakers 
on  the  several  great  issues,  rather  than  to 
unify,  to  gather  one  and  all  together,  to 
represent  the  great  country  as  a  whole. 
The  editorial  follows: 
World  Fraomkntation  Complicatxs 
Problem 
The  fragmentation  of  most  parts  of  the 
world  Into  smaller  and  smaller  groups  along 
ethnic,  tribal,  racial,  religious  etc.  lines  con- 
tinues whUe  experience  teaches  that  larger 
groups  lead  to  greater  prosperity. 

Latin  America's  common  market  efforts 
have  helped  that  region  while  the  outstand- 
ing example  has  been  Eiirope's  six-nation 
Common  Market  (France,  Italy,  West  Ger- 
many, Luxemburg,  Belgium  and  the  Nether- 
lands).  But  even  In  this  highly  successful 
economic  Western  European  organization 
leaders  (the  late  Charles  de  Gaulle  being  the 
outstanding  example)  have  held  to  strong 
nationalistic  views  sind  have  resisted  union 
other  than  on  an  economic  basis. 

The  steady  unfurling  of  new  flags  in  the 
imderdeveloped  world  after  World  War  n  her- 
alded a  new  age  of  nationalism,  of  the  forging 
of  nation-states  out  of  fM'merly  sxibject  peo- 
ples. 

That  process  contmues,  but  already  we 
seem  to  have  gone  beyond  it  Into  an  age  of 
mlcronatlonallsm,  of  fragmentation  of  exist- 
ing nations  into  even  smaller  units. 

Place  a  finger  at  random  on  the  map  of 
the  world.  The  chances  are  good  that  the 
country  touched,  whether  it  is  an  old,  estab- 
lished one  or  a  newly  created  one,  contains 
some  kmd  of  minority  group  struggling 
either  for  Independence  or  autonomy  or  "a 
piece  of  the  action." 

These  groups  exist  In  the  tiniest  of  na- 
tions as  well  as  the  largest.  They  range  from 
the  racial,  as  in  the  United  States  and  other 
areas,  to  the  Ungulstlc  and  ethnic,  as  In  Can- 
ada for  example,  to  tribal  as  In  Nigeria,  to 
the  religious  as  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  else- 
where. 

The  mtemal  struggle  runs  the  gamut  from 
terrorism,  as  in  the  actions  of  Quebec's  ex- 
tremists; to  periodic  riots  as  between  French- 
spealtlng  and  Flemish-speaking  Belgians,  or 
Catholics  and  Protestants  in  Ireland;  to  of- 
ficial repression  as  practiced  in  some  areas  of 
Spain;  to  attempts  of  minorities  Just  to  biilld 
power  bases  from  which  to  obtain  greater 
concessions. 

An  example  to  the  latter  Is  the  formation 
of  a  political  movement  by  Eskimos  in  Can- 
ada's Yukon  and  Northwest  Territories.  The 
"Committee    for    Original    Peoples    Entltle- 
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m«nt"  demands  a  bigger  shara  of  tbe  Arctic'* 
mlnerai  weaJtb  for  tbe  reclon'*  Inhabltanu. 

Example  could  b«  piled  upon  example. 
However,  there  la  etroog  evidence  that  tbe 
dlxectloQ  most  of  tbaea  groupe  exe  taking  la 
the  wrong  one. 

The  cloeer  tbe  world  la  brought  together 
by  advanoea  in  communtcatlona  and  travel, 
the  more  crowded  and  interdependent  man* 
kind  becomes. 

The  forcea  of  technology  and  tbe  growing 
■Trarawa  th*t  we  all  abare  a  very  anoAll 
apr— hip  call  for  better  understanding  and 
oooperatlon.  Tet,  the  world  aeema  to  be 
i  In  Juat  the  oppoalte  direction. 


NATIONAL  SERVICE  ACT  EXPLAINED 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON.  JR. 


or 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  4.  1971 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  the  91st  Congress,  I  Joined 
with  24  of  my  colleagues  In  cosponsorlng 
the  National  Service  Act  Introduced  by 
Congressman  Jowathan  B.  BmoHAM.  This 
proposal,  which  would  replace  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  with  a  limited  Na- 
tional Service  System,  was  reintroduced 
on  the  flrst  day  of  the  new  Congress — 
HJl.  lOOO — by  Mr.  Binoham,  and  I  am 
proud  to  once  again  be  a  cosponsor  of 
this  Important  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  January  16,  1971.  Is- 
sue of  the  New  Republic  carried  an  ar- 
ticle by  Congressman  Bingham  In  which 
he  discusses  the  need  to  replace  the  cur- 
rent selective  service  law.  the  background 
and  principal  features  of  the  National 
Service  Act.  and  the  outlook  for  compre- 
hensive draft  reform  In  the  92d  Con- 
gress. Since  many  of  my  constituents 
have  expressed  an  interest  In  and  raised 
questions  about  the  National  Service  Act. 
I  would  like  to  Include  the  full  text  of 
this  article  in  the  Recori)  at  this  point: 

A  hiMTTWD   National   Snvics   STsmi: 

RaPLACINO  TRS   Dravt 

(By  Jonathan  B.  Bingham) 
(Non. — Jonathan  B.  Bimoham,  a  Demo- 
crat, has  represented  the  23rd  Otstrlct  of  New 
York  since  1965  and  Is  the  co-author,  with 
Alfred  Bingham,  of  Violence  and  Democ- 
racy   (World  PubUabing   Co.).) 

Before  the  present  draft  law  expiree  next 
June  30.  the  Congreaa  aeema  virtually  certain 
to  extend  It.  That  la  what  the  Admlnlatratlon 
wants,  while  hoping  eventually  to  reduce 
draft  calls  to  aero.  Even  the  Oatea  Commla- 
alon  on  an  All-Volunteer  Armed  Force  favors 
leaving  a  seleotlve-aerrlce  system  in  being  on 
a  atandby  baala.  But  If  the  draft  la  to  be  ex- 
tended In  one  form  or  another,  the  system 
could  be  made  far  more  workable  as  well  aa 
equitable.  The  way  to  do  It  la  to  give  young 
men  the  option  of  cbooalng  clvUlan  aerrtce 
Instead  of  possible  aervloe  In  the  military 
and  thus  also  provide  manpower  to  meet 
acute  public  needs. 

The  draft  today  Is  patently  unjuat  and 
widely  hated;  at  the  same  time.  It  is  perform- 
ing badly  the  task  It  la  aaalgned.  Foxir  years 
ago.  former  President  Elsenhower  was  dis- 
mayed by  "the  rising  tide  of  rancor  engen- 
dered by  otir  draft  system."  Today,  a  high 
proportion  of  America's  young  men  are  un- 
willing to  go  along  with  Selective  Service  reg- 
ulations. Last  April,  for  example,  over  12,000 
men  failed  to  report  for  their  pre-lnductlon 
physicals,  and  nearly  2000  failed  to  comply 
with  notices  for  Induction.  The  draft  call 
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Issued  for  that  month  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  waa  for  only  19.000  men.  To  produce 
that  number  of  drafteea.  tbe  Selective  Service 
System  had  to  aand  out  over  80,600  induc- 
tion notteea.  Although  quotaa  for  1970  have 
been  running  about  BO  p«roeDt  below  thoee 
for  IMS,  the  proportion  of  failurea  to  report 
baa  gone  up.  A  few  of  theae  failures  are  ac- 
counted for  by  men  who  will  go  to  JaU  rather 
than  aerve  In  the  military,  many  more  leave 
the  country  or  simply  disappear.  In  falmaaa. 
It  must  be  pointed  out  that  approzlmataly 
half  of  thoee  who  fall  to  report  for  a  pbyalcal 
or  for  Induction  do  so  for  reasons  other  than 
resistance  to  tbe  draft:  perhaps  they  didn't 
receive  the  notice  or  forgot  tbe  appointment. 
But  this  leaves  half  of  thoae  who  fall  to  abow 
up.  willful  violators  or  peraona  wboae  no- 
show  status  la  unexplained. 

A  more  Important  reason  so  many  men 
must  be  called  to  meet  even  low  draft  quotaa 
la  that  a  large  number  dont  paaa  their 
physicals.  The  national  failure  rate  for  tbe 
pre-lnductlon  exaoUnatlon  Is  4S.2  percent.  A 
surprising  number  who  pass  the  pre-lnduc- 
tlon exam  fall  the  teat  given  at  the  time 
of  Induction — 17.8  percent  In  the  first  half 
of  1970. 

Of  course,  these  statlatlca  are  a  sad  com- 
mentary on  the  health  of  our  young  men, 
but  they  are  also  a  commentary  on  the  un- 
wUllngneaa — no  doubt  In  many  casea  an 
eagerneaa — to  obtain  medical  dlaquallflea- 
tlon  from  military  aervlce.  Last  October,  l^e 
Nev  York  Times  reported  that  more  and 
more  potential  draftees,  especially  college 
students,  were  using  letters  from  their  per- 
sonal physicians  to  get  dlsquaUflcatlon  on 
real,  exaggerated,  or.  In  some  instances,  flc- 
tltloxia  grounds.  One  New  York  psychiatrist 
waa  said  to  write  about  7S  letters  a  week  at  a 
reported  fee  of  t3fiO  "cash  In  advance."  di- 
agnosing young  men  aa  "manic  depreastv*." 
While  Selective  Service  doctors  may  auspeot 
the  validity  of  such  letters,  they  are  inclined 
to  accept  them,  not  only  because  of  the 
short  time  available  for  each  examination, 
but  because  they  are  healtant  to  dispute  a 
qualified  physician  (if  a  draftee  la  later  dis- 
charged for  a  condition  that  Is  found  to  have 
existed  prior  to  Induction,  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice doctor  may  have  to  explain  why  he  failed 
to  detect  It). 

Only  five  percent  of  thoae  found  phyalcally 
unfit  In  New  York  are  thought  to  have  used 
Buch  fraudulent  evidence.  Nevertheless, 
young  men  are  increaalngly  willing  to  seek 
and  use  any  condition,  however  slight,  that 
might  mean  a  4-F  or  1-Y  deferment. 

Thla  haa  produced  a  skyrocketing  failure 
rate — double  and  triple  what  tt  waa  In  World 
War  II.  And  in  every  state  the  failure  rate  for 
whites  Is  higher  than  for  blacks,  whereas  In 
World  War  11  tbe  percentage  of  blacks  who 
failed  their  physicals  waa  twice  aa  high  aa 
whites  I  When  yoimg  men  are  eager  to  fall, 
there  Ls  a  distinct  advantage  in  having  been 
regularly  iinder  a  doctor's  care  and  In  being 
articulate  about  any  possible  defect.  One 
physician  boasted  that  he  could  find  a  legiti- 
mate dlaquallfylng  condition  In  any  young 
man  sent  to  him. 

Clearly  this  situation  compounds  existing 
Inequities  under  the  Selective  Service  sys- 
tem, favoring  the  advantaged  over  the  dis- 
advantaged. Wblle  deferments  have  been 
ended  for  work  In  such  occupations  aa  teach- 
ing, and  for  most  graduate-level  education, 
college  deferments  continue.  And  the  possi- 
bility of  establishing  conscientious-objector 
status,  which  haa  always  been  greater  for 
the  well  educated  than  for  the  poorly  edu- 
cated, will  be  even  more  so  after  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  of  July  16,  1970,  In  Welsh  v$. 
United  States.  In  that  case,  the  Court  ruled 
that  in  claiming  CO  status,  a  young  man 
need  not  prove  that  his  opposition  to  war  U 
based  on  religious  belief,  but  merely  that  it 
Is  "sincere"  and  "deeply  held." 

In  an  attempt  to  help  local  draft  boards 
make   ruch    subjective    and   extraordinarily 
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difficult  dadalona.  National  Headquarters  of 
tbe  Stieotlve  Service  Syitem  has  sent  out 
guldellnea  to  local  boarda.  Curtis  Tarr,  the 
new  Director,  said  that  a  young  man's  beliefs 
must  be  more  than  a  personal  moral  code 
and  must  Involve  the  thoughts  of  wlae  men 
He  further  atated  that  a  man  must  show 
evidence  of  activity  comparable  in  rigor  and 
dedication  to  traditional  religious  training. 
When  aaked  whether  or  not  these  guidelines 
would  work  to  the  advantage  of  youths  who 
have  bad  a  college  education  and  could  thus 
more  easily  demonstrate  a  knowledge  of  the 
tbougbta  of  wlae  men  learned  in  a  course  of 
rlgoroTia  training.  Dr.  Tarr  responded  that 
there  "always  haa  been  an  advantage  to  the 
Intelligent  man  and  I  think  neither  you  nor 
I  vould  want  to  change  that.  '  Many  of  us 
would  Indeed  "want  to  change  that." 

Tbe  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  Welsh 
case,  however  logical,  has  made  the  already 
hard  Job  of  Selective  Service  Just  about  Im- 
posalble.  A  drastic  change  in  tbe  law  is 
needed.  Tbe  taak  of  tbe  Congreas.  as  well  as 
of  tbe  executive  Branch,  la  to  try  to  find  an 
equitable  and  workable  way  of  meeting  our 
military  manpower  requirements,  while  al- 
lowing the  Individual  young  man  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  choice.  So  long  as  the  draft 
exists,  the  most  practlcail  course  seems  to 
be  to  abandon  the  subjective  "conscientious 
objector"  teat  altogether;  Indeed,  let  our 
young  men  decide  for  themselves  that  their 
oppoaltlon  to  military  aervlce  Is  so  strong 
that  they  would  be  willing  to  do  what  COs 
now  do;  that  la,  tindertake  a  clvUlan  assign- 
ment In  lieu  of  poeslble  military  service. 

In  mld-1969,  during  hearings  before  the 
Houae  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  the 
Peace  Corps,  I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that 
under  tbe  law  Peace  Corps  service  is  ex- 
pressly not  to  be  regarded  as  an  alternative 
to  military  aervlce.  It  seemed  to  me  that  a 
term  In  the  Peace  Corps  or  as  a  VISTA  volun- 
teer waa  a  very  real  service  to  the  country 
and  should  be  accepted  as  fulfillment  of  a 
man's  obligation.  From  this  conclusion  emer- 
ged the  thought  that,  when  he  reaches  draft 
age,  a  young  man  should  be  given  three 
options;  sign  up  for  military  service,  sign  up 
for  some  form  of  acceptable  civilian  service, 
or  take  bis  chances  on  being  drafted  under 
tbe  lottery. 

There  were  many  problems  raised  by  this 
Idea:  What  form  would  such  civilian  service 
take?  What  would  be  the  effect  on  labor 
standards?  Wotild  the  needs  of  the  military 
be  met?  How  would  any  such  program  be 
administered? 

To  probe  these  and  other  questions  and  to 
assist  me  in  drafting  a  detailed  bill,  my  eon 
Tln»thy  volimteered  to  call  on  aome  of  his 
fellow  studenta  at  the  Yale  Law  School.  Eight 
third-year  law  students  and  two  second-year 
students  were  recmlted.  Professor  Daniel 
Freed  agreed  to  serve  aa  a  facility  adviser. 
They  were  given  course  credit  for  their  work. 
Also  assisting  the  group  was  Alfred  Fltt,  a 
former  Assistant  Secretory  of  Defense  foe 
Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs,  then  serving 
aa  an  aide  to  Prealdent  Klngm&n  Brewster. 
For  a  full  half-year,  the  seminar  worked  on 
the  project.  I  met  with  them  on  November  8, 
1969,  but  essentially  they  were  on  their  own. 
Although  a  majority  never  became  acid  on 
the  Idea,  a  complete,  detailed  bill  and  ac- 
companying explanatory  statementa  were  pre- 
pared. 

In  March,  1970.  an  open  meeting  waa  ar- 
ranged In  Washington  for  members  of  the 
Yale  seminar  to  meet  with  congreeamen. 
staff,  and  Interested  groupe.  Timothy  and 
William  Heckman  outlined  the  proposal  and 
answered  questions  about  It.  Thereafter,  my 
staff  and  I,  asalated  by  the  Leglalatlve  Coun- 
sel, made  a  few.  mostly  minor  changee  In  the 
bill  that  had  been  suggested  at  the  meeting 
and  In  subsequent  dlscusalona,  and  on  June 
10.  the  "National  Service  Act  of  1970"  (Hit 
18028)  waa  Introduced  with  the  support  of 
nine  Bepreaentatlvee. 
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The  response  waa  aiuprlalng.  Letters  started 
coming  in  from  Alaska  to  Florida.  The  maU 
i^a  about  ten  to  one  in  favor  of  the  proposal, 
and  a  number  of  other  congressional  offlcea 
Ijegan  to  ask  for  Information.  Oallup  con- 
ducted a  special  national  survey  of  opinion 
on  the  basic  Idea— a  three-way  choice.  The 
results,  released  last  July  4,  1S70,  abowed 
that  71  percent  liked  It,  20  percent  were 
opposed  aiul  nine  percent  had  no  opinion. 
(In  the  21  to  29  age  bracket,  the  youngest 
age  group  polled,  80  percent  were  In  favor, 
18  percent  opposed  and  two  percent  had  no 
opinion.)  In  contrast,  a  Harris  P<^1  ahowed 
only  62  percent  favoring  the  all-volunteer 
army  plan.  On  July  13,  The  Neto  York  Times 
editorialized : 

"The  merit  of  the  Bingham  plan  la  that  in 
moat  oaaea  It  would  relieve  tbe  draft  boards 
of  the  need  to  Judge  the  sincerity  of  a  young 
man's  beliefs.  The  CO  could  demonstrate  his 
ilnoerlty  by  foregoing  the  chance  of  escaping 
national  service  altogether  and  opting  to 
undertake  aome  useful  civilian  task,  usually 
for  a  period  longer  than  ordinary  military 
service.  The  burden  of  proof  would  fall  di- 
rectly on  the  potential  draftee,  not  on  his 
board.  This  should  not  be  too  much  to  ask 
of  young  men  of  sincere  conviction." 

I  thereupon  reintroduced  tbe  National 
Service  Act  last  July  21  with  16  new  oo- 
gponaors.  Altogether  the  26  sponsors  are  by 
no  means  agreed  oo  all  aspects  of  the  mUltary 
manpower  problem.  Some  favor  the  all-vol- 
unteer approach;  others  have  misgivings 
about  It.  But  all  of  us  agree  that  our  Na- 
tional Service  Act  would  be  a  great  Improve- 
ment over  the  present  draft  law. 

In  spite  of  Its  perhaps  too  Imposing  title, 
our  bill  calls  for  a  distinctly  limited  national 
aervlce  system.  In  drafting  it,  we  never  gave 
serious  consideration  to  the  Idea  of  universal 
National  Service,  although  we  drew  heavily 
on  the  studies  made  by  Donald  J.  Bberly, 
the  Executive  Director  of  the  National  Serv- 
ice Secretariat,  Some  highly  Idealistic  stu- 
dents of  the  problem  believe  that  all  young 
Americans,  female,  as  well  as  male,  should 
be  required  to  put  In  a  term  of  aervloe  to 
their  country,  as  Is  the  case  In  Israel  today. 
There  Is  much  to  be  said  for  this  view,  both 
In  terms  of  manpower,  needs  and  In  terms 
or  a  valuable  experience.  But  there  are  two 
overwhelming  counter-arguments:  (1)  the 
expense  and  the  bureaucracy  required  to  ad- 
minister such  a  vast  program  would  be 
enormous,  and  (2)  compulsory  national 
service  for  all  would  run  afoul  of  tbe  con- 
stitutional prohibition  of  "Involuntary 
servitude"  contained  In  the  18th  Amend- 
ment. (Since  the  Supreme  Court  has  held 
that  a  draft  for  defense  purjKMes  does  not 
contravene  the  "Involuntary  servitude"  pro- 
vision, our  legal  experts  concluded  that  a 
limited  national  service  program  would  not 
be  held  unconstitutional.) 

When  the  Idea  Is  first  broached  of  allow- 
ing young  men  to  opt  for  civilian  service  as 
an  alternative  to  being  drafted,  many  people 
ask  whether  almost  all  young  men  would  not 
choose  this  course? 

This  would  be  a  very  serious  problem  If 
the  potential  draftee  were  allowed  to  opt  for 
civilian  service  after  being  selected  for  In- 
duction, But  that  Is  not  what  we  propose. 
Under  our  three-way  choice  scheme,  tbe 
temptation  for  moat  young  men  will  be  very 
strong  not  to  sign  up  for  either  military  or 
ClvUlan  service.  In  the  hope  that  they  will 
not  be  caught  In  the  lottery  for  the  draft. 
Most  young  men  are  naturally  optimistic 
enough  to  elect  thla  courae,  eapedally  dur- 
ing a  period  when,  aa  now,  draft  calls  are  low 
and  going  lower,  ao  that  the  chance  of  any 
given  Individual  being  Inducted  are  not  very 
great.  (Under  the  bill,  deferments  for  extreme 
family  hardship  as  well  as  for  pbyalcal  or 
mental  dlaaWllty  would,  necesaarlly.  be  con- 
tinued.) Moreover,  t^,  term  and  eondltlona 
for  civilian  servtoe  -woUld  not  be  eq>eclally 
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attractive.  Volunteera  would  receive  a  living 
allowance  and  pay  comparable  to  that  now 
received  by  Peace  Corps  and  VISTA  volun- 
teers. The  Director  of  the  National  Service 
Agency  would  be  given  the  authority  to  set 
terma  of  service  appropriate  to  the  different 
varletlea  of  civilian  work,  but  In  general 
these  terms  would  be  longer  that  the  two 
years  required  of  a  draftee.  Thus  It  Is  our  ez- 
peotatlon  that  only  thoae  who  have  atrong 
objections  to  serving  In  the  military  or  are 
Idealistic  about  performing  aome  useful 
civilian  service  would  opt  for  that  course. 

The  first,  and  most  obvious,  category  of 
ClvUlan  aervlce  under  tbe  program  would  be 
In  highly  selective  government  progranu  such 
as  Peace  Corps  and  VISTA.  Theae  would  con- 
tinue to  operate  much  aa  they  do  now,  except 
that  thoae  young  men  who  applied  and  were 
accepted,  and  who  aatlafactorlly  con^lete 
their  term  of  aervlce,  would  not  be  aubject  to 
the  draft.  Tlie  high  standards  for  admission 
would  be  maintained.  I  asked  the  Director  of 
the  Peace  Corps,  Joseph  H.  Blatchford, 
whether  In  his  Judgment  the  Idealistic  spirit 
of  the  Corpa  would  be  adveraely  affected  by 
the  element  of  compulsion  Implicit  In  the 
National  Service  Act.  He  replied  In  the  nega- 
tive, pointing  out  that  many  appUcanta  for 
the  Peace  Corpa  are  already  subject  to  a 
similar  compulsion,  In  that  they  feel  they  are 
not  as  a  practical  matter  likely  to  be  drafted 
If  they  aerve  In  the  Peace  Corps.  (Statisti- 
cally, they  are  correct,  though  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  specifically  provides  tbe  contrary.) 
Mr.  Blatchford  told  me  he  would  welcome  the 
National  Service  approach  on  the  ground 
that  It  would  strengthen  Peace  Corps  re- 
cruitment. 

Most  of  the  clvlllan-aervlce  enllsteea  would 
work  In  approved  Joba  for  public  and  private 
employers,  as  Is  now  done  by  conscientious 
objectors. 

At  an  early  stage  of  their  deliberations,  the 
Yale  Law  School  seminar  concluded  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  avoid  setting 
up  a  huge  bureaucracy  to  operate  the  Civil- 
ian Service  program  and  that,  accordingly, 
the  federal  government  should  not  be  the 
sole,  or  even  the  principle,  employer.  On  the 
contrary,  the  objective  should  be  to  have  as 
many  as  poeslble  of  the  civilian  enlistees 
working  for  private  or  public  employers  en- 
gaged In  on-going  constructive  activities, 
such  as  hospital  and  health  services,  educa- 
tion, child  and  geriatric  day  care,  public 
safety,  and  environmental  protection.  Em- 
ployers In  such  fields  who  were  eager  for  more 
manpower  would  apply  to  the  National  Serv- 
ice Agency  to  qualify  specified  Jobs  for  par- 
ticipation In  the  program,  llie  National 
Service  Act  proposal  seta  forth  certain  cri- 
teria for  approval  of  such  Joba,  such  as  that 
they  be  of  substantial  social  benefit  and  that 
employment  of  Civilian  Service  registrants 
would  not  Interfere  with  tbe  labor  market  or 
job  standards. 

In  order  to  avoid  any  temptation  for  em- 
ployers to  hire  such  registrants  as  "cheap 
labor,"  the  bill  also  apeclflea  that  the  em- 
ployer will  pay  the  going  rate  for  tbe  services 
rendered,  with  the  reglatrant  receiving  only 
bla  subsistence  level  pay,  and  tbe  balance 
being  retained  by  the  federal  government  as 
a  partial  offaet  to  the  cost  of  the  program. 
(Thla  Is  an  Ingenious  provision  worked  out 
by  the  Yale  law  group.  While  perhaps  diffi- 
cult to  administer,  some  such  device  would 
appear  to  be  neceasary  If  thoae  In  civilian 
service  are  to  be  p>ald  only  a  aubalstence  wage. 
It  can  be  argued  that  they  should  be  paid  the 
going  rate,  aa  conscientious  objectors  are  now 
performing  similar  service.) 

The  bill  also  lists  several  categories  of  em- 
ployers that  would  be  sp>eclflcally  excluded 
from  the  program,  Including  political -party 
organizations,  labor  unions,  religious  orga- 
nizations (to  avoid  a  church-state  question) , 
domestic  or  personal -service  companies,  and 
commercial en^rprlses.  (If  tbe  National  Serv- 
ice concept  were  to  catch  on  and  continue 
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for  aome  years,  tbe  exclusion  of  all  com- 
mercial enterprises  might  eventually  have 
to  be  reexamined;  many  Jobs  which  are  nec- 
essary may  become  Increaalngly  hard  to  fill 
If  the  affluent  aodety  la  extended  to  more 
and  more  Americana.  For  Instance,  how  many 
coal  miners  wUl  we  have  In  20  years  If  the 
young  men  In  mining  areas  are  given  real 
opportunities  for  alternative  employment, 
which  In  Justice  they  ought  to  have?) 

A  third  category  of  civilian  aervlce  would 
be  In  a  specially  created  ClvUlan  Service 
Corps.  Many  kinds  of  useful  work  could  be 
done  by  young  men  organized  along  tbe 
lines  of  Franklin  Roosevelt'a  CCC,  Including 
forest  management,  soil  conservation,  and 
short-range  asslgiunents  such  as  city  clean- 
up campaigns.  Former  Interior  Elecretary 
HIckel  has  suggested  formation  of  Just  auch 
a  Youth  Conservation  Corpa. 

The  Civilian  Service  Corps  program  would 
have  an  lmp<M-tant  training  component,  de- 
signed to  Imjirove  the  future  employment  op- 
portunities of  the  reglstranta,  as  well  as  to 
meet  manpower  needs  In  scarce  skills.  After 
six  months  or  a  year  In  the  corps,  many 
young  men  might  then  be  able  to  complete 
their  clvUlan-servlce  term  by  transferring 
to  an  approved  job  on  the  outside. 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  to  grant 
deferments  to  enlistees  for  ooUege  or  other 
training  la  difficult.  The  bUl  provides  that 
volunteers  for  military  or  civilian  service 
would  be  permitted  to  defer  their  term  of 
service  pending  four  years  of  college  educa- 
tion or  approved  training.  This  was  the  one 
major  question  on  which  I  differed  with  the 
Yale  law  students  who,  after  long  debate  and 
several  reversals  of  position,  had  finally  de- 
cided to  recommend  against  deferments. 
They  were  concerned  that  deferments  would 
tend  to  discriminate  against  the  disadvan- 
taged, who  might  not  be  able  to  use  the 
opportunity.  However,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
the  injustice  to  the  disadvantaged  could  be 
minimized  by  providing  that  approved  train- 
ing programs,  including  apprenticeship  and 
on-the-job  training,  could  also  be  grounds 
for  deferment. 

Some  of  tbe  law  students  objected  to  tbe 
deferment  idea  because  it  might  stimulate 
an  undue  rush  to  sign  up  for  civilian  aervlce 
by  amart  operators,  who  would  figure  they 
could  choose  a  time  of  low  to  zero  draft 
calls  later  on  to  drop  out  of  the  program 
and  take  their  chances  on  being  drafted.  This 
argiunent  has  aome  merit.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  possibility  of  abandoning  the  civilian 
service  option  at  any  time  reduces  consider- 
ably the  element  of  compulsion  in  the  pro- 
posed National  Service  Act — the  very  ele- 
ment which  the  law  school  group  found 
most  troublesome. 

In  any  case,  the  reaUy  compelling  reason 
for  allowing  such  defemtents  Is  that  the 
aervloe  performed,  whether  mUltary  or  ci- 
vilian, would  be  80  much  more  valuable  after 
education  and/or  training.  Many  more  types 
of  employment  could  be  brought  Into  the 
program  In  this  way.  Indeed  It  is  difficult  to 
see  how  such  enterprises  as  Peace  Corps  and 
VISTA  could  be  Included  if  educational  de- 
ferments were  not  provided  for.  Not  only 
would  the  country  benefit  from  this  greater 
fiexibUlty,  but  the  reglstranta  would  get 
much  more  out  of  their  term  of  aervlce  and 
make  a  greater  contribution. 

WhUe  declarations  of  war  have  gone  out  of 
fashion  since  World  War  II,  the  posalblllty 
haa  to  be  faced  that  the  United  Statea  might 
someday  again  be  Involved  In  a  war  duly  de- 
clared by  the  Congreaa.  The  bill  makea  pro- 
vlaion  for  that  contingency:  young  men  who 
had  escaped  the  lottery  during  their  year  of 
ellglbUlty  would  be  again  subject  to  caU, 
and  likewise  men  engaged  in  approved  cl- 
vUlan service  (those  vrltb  the  least  aervlce 
being  called  first).  MUltary  service  could  be 
avoided  absolutely  only  by  the  young  men 
who  could  establish  their  conscientious  ob- 
jection to  aU.war. 
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TtxU  provision,  IxicKtenUliy,  furnishes  sn 
•ddltlonAl  saleguard  sgslnst  kn  overwhelm- 
ing atgn-up  for  the  clTlllAn  a«rv1ce  option. 
Blnoe  It  would  be  msde  dear  to  reglstrftats 
thst  such  enllstmAnt  would  not  provide  s 
Urm  gUArantee  against  being  drafted  at  some 
time. 

The  National  Service  Act  would  replace  the 
present  Selective  Service  System,  lixcluding 
draft  boards,  with  a  National  Service  Agency. 
Three  divisions  within  the  Agency  would  be 
concerned,  resp<KtlT«ly.  with  the  military 
aspects.  Including  the  lottery,  with  registra- 
tion and  placement  of  elvUlan  enlistees,  and 
with  the  operation  of  the  civilian  service 
program,  especially  the  Civilian  Service  Corps. 
The  Registration  and  Placement  Division 
would  be  geared  to  counsel  young  men  of  17 
In  making  their  choices  at  age  IS  and  to  as- 
sist civilian  ezUlstees  In  finding  employ- 
ment In  approved  jobs.  Disciplinary  proce- 
dures are  provided:  the  main  sanction  for 
a  clTtUan  enlistee  who  failed  to  perform 
would  be  rsleased  from  the  program,  so  that 
he  would  be  subject  to  the  draft  lottery  for 
one  year.  Procedural  s&fegu&rds  are  also  In- 
corporated. Including  rights  to  hearings  and 
appeals  for  those  adversely  affected  by  ad- 
ministrative decisions. 

As  drawn,  the  NaUooal  Service  Act  pro- 
posal Is  based  on  the  assumption  that  a  lot- 
tery draft  would  be  needed  and  would  re- 
main In  effect,  though  actual  draft  oalis 
might  go  way  down.  The  bill  could  be  modi- 
fled  without  great  dlfflouity  to  flt  the  Oataa 
Oonunisaion  propoeais  t<x  an  all-volunteer 
recruitment  program,  baaed  on  improved  pay 
and  other  benehts,  with  a  stand-by  draft. 
In  this  situation,  th^ve  jroung  uien  who  per- 
formed approved  cmllan  service  would  be 
credited  with  having  performed  their  obli- 
gation If  the  draft  were  reinstltuted.  As  a 
praotlc&l  matter,  the  number  of  volunteers 
for  civilian  service  at  subsiotenoe  pay  levels 
would  probably  drop  very  low.  except  for 
programs  such  as  the  Peace  Corps  and  VLMa 
with  a  high  intrinsic  appeal,  but  the  oppor- 
tunity wouid  be  there.  U  the  purely  volun- 
teer system  proved  inadequate  to  meet  de- 
fence manpower  needs  and  selective  services 
were  reinstated,  the  civilian  servloe  option 
would  be  available  for  those  young  men  be- 
ing subjsoted  to  draft  liability  for  the  first 
time. 

Unfortunately  the  outlook  is  not  bright 
for  major  changes  In  the  selective-service  law 
to  be  enacted  by  the  aand  Congress,  or  for 
Its  being  given  careful  study.  The  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  which  has  been 
the  dominant  oongreaslonal  voice  on  draft 
policy,  has  been  Inclined  to  resist  basic  re- 
forms. The  last  extension  of  the  selective- 
service  law  occurred  In  mid- 1967.  after  hear- 
ings In  both  houses  of  Congress.  Congru- 
aionsl  Q-uarterly  siunmarlsed  that  year's  ac- 
tion: "Public  pressure  for  change  In  the  draft 
system  resulted  in  a  major  Administration 
push  for  draft  reform  in  1967.  but  most  of 
(President  Johnson's]  program  foundered  In 
Congress,  largely  as  a  result  of  action  by  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee." 

When  that  ooounlttee  brought  It*  own 
t)tU  to  the  floor  of  the  House  on  May  3S, 
1987.  the  then  Chairman.  Mendel  Rivers, 
made  full  use  of  his  extraordinary  powers  as 
manager  to  put  the  bill  through  just  as  he 
wanted  it.  By  motions  to  limit  debate,  dis- 
ouaslon  of  Important  proposed  changes  was 
ohotod  off. 

In  1069  the  Ho\ise  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee reversed  Itself  on  allowing  the  Presi- 
dent to  institute  a  lottery  system  (which  the 
1967  MU  had  prohibited),  but  It  was  deter- 
mined not  to  allow  the  House  to  consider 
any  other  change.  This  decision  was  met  by 
a  storm  of  criticism  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
tKnn  members  who  had  important  amend- 
ments to  propose.  After  dlsetisBlon  at  the 
fact  that  the  Armed  Services  Committee  had 
beld  no  hearings  (Rivers  said  there  had  been 
no  time  to  do  so),  the  Chairman  promised 
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that  in  1970  "the  committee  will  undertake 
a  complete  review  of  this  subject.  The  Mem- 
bers of  Um  Hoxtae  have  indicated  that  they 
want  It,  and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  under- 
take It.  ...  I  give  you  my  word  that  we 
will  have  a  review  next  year."  So  reassured, 
the  House  passed  the  abbreviated  bill  un- 
changed. At  the  time,  no  one  supposed  that 
a  "complete  review"  could  be  accomplished 
without  open  hearings  at  which  pr<^x>nents 
of  draft  reform  could  appear  and  testify. 

But  when  1970  rolled  around,  that  was 
not  the  Chairman's  Interpretation  of  his 
commitment.  In  July  be  directed  his  Special 
Subcommittee  on  the  Draft,  chaired  by  Rep. 
Hebert  (D.  La.),  to  conduct  a  cloeed-door 
review  of  the  "administration  and  operation" 
of  the  present  law,  with  Executive  Branch 
witnesses  only.  Believing  that  this  was  not 
In  accord  with  the  prior  commitment,  as  un- 
derstood by  the  Members,  Rep.  Robert  L.  Leg- 
gett.  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, and  I  Initiated  a  joint  letter  to 
Chairman  Rivers,  pointing  out  that  a  "re- 
view" could  not  be  "completed"  without  con- 
sideration of  alternatives  to  the  present 
draft,  and  urging  that  congressmen  and  oth- 
ers be  given  "the  opportunity  to  present 
their  views  in  open  session.  .  .  .'' 

The  letter  went  forward  on  August  4. 
signed  by  S3  Members  of  Congress.  A  prompt 
reply  was  received,  but  It  was  largely  nega- 
tive: the  hecu'lngs  would  continue  closed  and 
concerned  only  with  "administration  and 
operation"  and  no  outsiders  would  be  heard: 
only  Members  were  Invited  to  testify.  Some 
Members  did  testify,  but  the  two  Members 
of  the  Special  Committee  who  attended  dis- 
played scant  Interest  and  asked  almost  no 
questions.  In  appointing  this  Special  Ccm- 
mlttee.  It  seemed  to  us  Mr.  Rivers  did  not 
try  to  select  members  who  wotild  represent 
various  points  of  view  In  the  House,  or  even 
on  the  committee.  Members  of  the  commit- 
tee who  were  known  to  favor  draft  reforms 
were  left  off  the  subcommittee. 

Presumably  the  new  chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Ser\'lces  Committee  <  In  all  probability 
Mr  Hebert)  and  Senator  Stemils,  cbulrman 
of  the  Senate  Armed  SarvloM  Oommlttae. 
win  arrange  fiill-scale,  open  hearings  on  the 
draft  and  alternatives  In  the  late  winter  or 
spring  of  1971.  But  It  iiiimi  unlikely  that  a 
drastic  reform  such  as  our  National  Service 
Act  wlU  be  given  serious  consideration  in 
either  House  or  that  the  kind  of  Executive 
Branch  studies  needed  to  eraluata  ths  pro- 
posal will  be  requested,  unless  at  least  one 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committees  can  be 
galvanized  into  action  by  pressure  from  the 
media  and  the  public. 

The  difficulty  of  overcoming  the  naturally 
conservative  bent  of  most  Armed  Services 
Committee  members,  and  their  suspicion  of 
social  programs,  is  compounded  by  the  In- 
flexible manner  In  which  bills  are  referred 
to  particular  standing  committees.  A  pro- 
posal such  as  the  National  Service  Act  pre- 
sents many  questions  of  civilian  manpower 
needs  and  of  the  operation  of  civilian  pro- 
grams by  the  federal  government,  questions 
which  ought  to  be  considered  by  Interested 
members  of  committees  other  than  Armed 
Services.  Ideally.  It  seems  to  me.  a  bill  like 
ours  ought  to  be  referred  to  an  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee composed  of  members  with  expertise 
In  the  various  fields  affected  (this  was  the 
procedure  In  the  early  days  of  the  Congress). 
But  under  present  rules,  with  strict  jurisdic- 
tional lines  frozen  Into  the  structure,  there 
Is  ao  way  to  accomplish  such  a  result.  Occa- 
sionally a  Special  Committee  Is  set  up  for 
the  consideration  of  a  particular  problem, 
but  such  Special  Conunlttees  are  normally 
not  given  the  essential  power  to  report  out 
legislation.  The  drive  to  secure  thorough  and 
objective  consideration  of  the  proposed  Na- 
tional Service  Act  and  other  alternatives  to 
the  draft  can  and  ought  to  be  part  of  a 
broader  drive  to  make  the  congressional  com- 
mittee structure  more  repreaentatlTe,  more 
responsive  and  more  responsible. 


February  4,  1971 


FARM  LABOR   LEGISLATION 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF    TSXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEm'ATIVES 
Thursday,  February  4.  1971 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  reintroduced  a  bill  that  would  ex- 
tend the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
to  cover  agricultural  workers. 

I  have  sponsored  this  bill  for  many 
years,  and  believe  that  it  Is  Just  as 
needed  now — probably  more  needed— 
than  at  any  time. 

The  plight  of  farmworkers  In  general 
and  migrant  workers  in  particular  has 
long  been  known  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  I  need  not  recite  here  the 
long  list  of  ills  and  injustices  these  pa- 
tient, hard-working  people  have  under- 
gone for  years  on  end. 

As  a  member  of  the  Texas  State  Sen- 
ate, I  had  the  honor  to  be  the  first  mem- 
ber of  that  body  to  introduce  a  package 
of  legislation  to  protect  and  benefit 
farmworkers.  I  ask  Texas  to  enact  laws 
requiring  crew  leader  registration,  set- 
ting up  a  minimum  wsige,  setting  stand- 
ards for  transportation  and  for  housing, 
and  establishing  safety  standards. 

These  bills  met  with  the  most  vigorous 
kind  of  opposition,  and  I  had  very  little 
success  with  th«n. 

Therefore,  when  I  came  to  Congress, 
one  of  my  earliest  interests  was  in  Fed- 
eral legislation  to  protect  farmworkers, 
and  it  remains  so  today. 

I  Joined  with  Senator  HAaaisoN  Wil- 
liams and  others  in  sponsoring  and  ob- 
taining the  enactment  of  the  Federal 
statutes  that  have  at  least  begun  to  make 
the  promise  of  hope  for  farmworker 
Justice.  As  a  result  of  these  statutes,  we 
do  have  some  minimal  help  for  farm- 
workers In  the  way  of  crew  leader  regis- 
tration: but  more  important  than  that 
there  is  a  substantial  amount  of  money 
in  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to 
pay  for  programs  especially  designed  for 
migrants;  there  are  others  as  well — 
health  and  educational  programs,  and 
through  extension  of  some  OEO  activ- 
ities, even  a  little  legal  help. 

But  one  of  the  basic  problems  of  farm- 
workers has  always  t>een  that  they  have 
never  had  a  body  of  law  under  which  to 
organize. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
does  not  extend  to  agricultural  workers, 
so  anyone  who  attempts  to  organize  these 
workers  does  so  in  a  legal  vacuum.  There 
is  no  way  to  assure  the  uniform  elections 
are  carried  out,  that  the  rules  which  may 
apply  in  one  place  also  apply  in  another — 
or  even  that  there  are  any  rules  at 
all.  So  the  farmworker  is  at  the  mercy 
of  those  who  would  strongarm  him. 
either  to  Join  or  not  to  Join  a  union,  and 
at  the  mercy  of  those  who  would  deny 
him  his  rights  as  a  free  citizen. 

The  chief  farmworker  organization, 
the  United  Farm  Workers  Organizing 
Committee,  strongly  supported  legisla- 
tion to  bring  farmworkers  under  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  when  I  first 
introduced  the  measure  some  years  ago. 
Reports  have  reached  me  indicating  that 
this  may  no  longer  be  the  case.  If  it  is, 
then  I  would  be  most  surprised  at  the 
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turn  of  events,  and  would  welcome  a  full 
explanation  of  the  change. 

Whatever  the  position  of  the  United 
Parm  Workers  Organizing  Cwnmlttee,  or 
of  any  other  organization  on  this  bill,  it 
seems  to  me  at  this  moment  that  the 
only  way  to  protect  the  rights  of  farm- 
workers Is  to  spell  those  rights  out  in 
law,  and  to  create  the  authority  to  see 
that  those  rights  are  protected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked  for  a  long 
time  that  this  bill  be  enacted.  I  ask  it 
again,  and  I  seek  early  action,  so  that  the 
sides  can  be  known  and  Congress  can  de- 
cide the  issue. 


NEW  TOWNS  IN  MINNESOTA 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF  wnvnTEscrch 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  4,  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us 
are  coming  to  realize  that  the  develop- 
ment of  new  towns  must  be  encouraged  if 
we  are  to  relieve  the  pressures  on  our 
overcrowded,  problem-ridden  central 
dties. 

In  Mlnneeota,  work  has  begun  on  three 
types  of  new  towns : 

The  Minnesota  Experimental  City,  now 
tQ  the  planning  stages  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  will  be  a  freestanding  new 
town  located  between  100  and  150  miles 
from  Minneapolis. 

Jonathan,  a  satellite  new  town,  l.«!  al- 
ready under  development  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  Twin  Cities  metropolitan  area. 
This  project  received  the  first  federally 
truaranteed  loan  under  the  new  commu- 
nities section  of  the  1988  Housing  Act. 

Cedar-Rlverslde,  a  Minneapolis  irmer- 
dty  development,  hopes  to  be  the  first 
"In-town  new  town"  to  receive  assistance 
under  title  1  of  the  1970  Housing  Act. 

The  following  article  from  today's 
New  York  Times  provides  a  progress  re- 
port on  these  latter  two  projects: 

NiA«  MrNTTKAPOLis.  Two  Nrw  Towns  Borskb 
oi*  SrrocKss 
(By  John  Herbera) 

Craska,  MtNN. — Clyde  Ryberg  skidded  his 
utility  wagon  to  a  halt  on  a  snow-covered 
meadow  and  pointed  to  a  cluster  of  buildings 
under  construction — houses  up  to  $50,000 
and  apartments  for  low-lnoome  and  mod- 
erate-income families. 

"We  believe  people  of  different  back- 
grounds who  win  live  here  will  get  to  know 
each  other,"  said  Mr.  Ryberg,  an  outdoors- 
man  who  Is  project  coordinator  for  the  new 
community  of  Jonathan.  "And  when  they 
get  to  know  each  other,  we  think  tbey  will 
support  each  other." 

Twenty-flve  miles  to  the  northeast  In  the 
heart  of  Minneapolis,  an  ambitious  effort  ts 
underway  to  rebuild  a  rundown  section  of 
the  city  Into  a  diverse  community  of  60,000 
people  without  chasing  out  the  present  reel- 
dents. 

"We  want  to  keep  the  wlnoe  and  the  school 
dropouts,"  said  Mrs.  Gloria  M.  Segal,  one  of 
the  principals  In  the  Cedar-Rlverslde  de- 
velopment adjacent  to  the  University  of 
Minnesota. 

tTKVr  TOWH  PROJECTS 

■nieee  two  "new  town"  projects  In  the  Mln- 
neapoUs-St.  Paul  area  show  some  promise. 
In  the  opinion  of  national  urban  authorities, 
of  reversing  trends  that  have  brought  agony 
to  metropolitan  centers  across  the  nation — 
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the  mass  movement  of  whites  and  wealth 
Into  suburban  compounds  and  the  concen- 
tration of  minorities,  poverty  and  social 
problems  in  the  central  cities.  And  they  point 
up  how  recent  Federal  legislation  on  new 
communities  Is  Intended  to  work. 

Jonathan,  which  Is  being  built  on  rolling 
farmland  Just  outside  the  subiu-ban  ring, 
seeks  to  avoid  the  sprawl  and  sterile  homoge- 
nteatlon  that  marks  most  suburbs  btillt  since 
World  War  n.  Designed  to  become  a  self- 
contained  city  of  50,000  on  5,000  acres,  it  was 
the  first  project  approved  for  Federal  assist- 
ance under  the  New  Communities  Section 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1968. 

Cedar-Rlverslde,  which  will  offer  high- 
density  living  on  a  B9-acre  triangle  of 
blighted  land  bordered  by  the  Mississippi 
River  and  two  Interstate  highways,  is  em- 
ploying private  and  public  resources  to  make 
the  central  city  livable  and  attractive  for  all 
ages,  races  and  economic  status. 

The  first  stage  of  1.260  dwelling  units, 
from  public  housing  to  luxury  apartments, 
has  been  approved  for  construction,  and  the 
sponsors  are  hopeful  that  Cedar-Rlverslde 
will  become  the  first  "in-town  new  town"  to 
be  appro vtid  under  the  expanded  new  com- 
munUles  law  enacted  In  late  1070. 

The  law,  sponsored  by  Congressional 
Democrats  was  passed  over  the  opposition  of 
the  Nixon  Administration,  which  sought  to 
delay  It  for  budgetary  reasons.  President 
Nixon,  however,  signed  It  Jan.  2  and  George 
Romney,  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Develop- 
ment, embraced  it  because  it  embodied  Ideas 
favored  by  the  Administration. 

New  communities,  which  blossomed  In 
Europe  In  recent  years,  have  hardly  begfun 
In  this  country.  The  1968  Housing  Act  con- 
tained a  section  designed  to  spur  their  de- 
velopment by  making  long-term  loan 
guarantees  to  private  developers. 

But  the  Nixon  Administration  declared  It 
insufficient.  In  addition  to  Jonathan,  only  the 
following  projects  have  been  certified  for  new 
community  assistance;  Park  Forest  8outh, 
m.,  near  Chicago;  St.  Charles  Communities, 
Md.,  near  Washington;  Plower  Mound  New 
Town,  Tex.,  between  Dallas  and  Port  Worth, 
and  Maumelle,  Ark.,  near  Little  Rock. 

Better  known  new  dtles  such  as  Reston, 
Va.,  and  Columbia,  Md.,  were  begun  several 
years  ago  with  private  flnanclns  and  the 
older  Federal  aid  programs. 

The  new  law  continues  the  loan  guarantees 
and  adds  several  new  categories.  Including 
direct  long-term  loans  of  up  to  $20  million 
for  each  community  and  grants  for  planning 
the  project. 

Extra  money  Is  authorized  for  community 
services  such  as  water  and  sewer  systems  and 
parks.  A  community  development  corpora- 
tion, to  be  set  up  in  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  will  have 
authority  to  build  new  communities  on  sur- 
plus Federal  lEind  and  to  help  both  private 
and  public  developers  acquire  land  for  new 
communities. 

TT.S.   APPaOVAl,    EXPECTXD 

The  Administration  has  not  Indicated  how 
fast  It  will  move  under  the  new  law,  but  a 
substantial  number  of  planned  projects  are 
expected  to  win  Federal  Housing  approval 
for  one  form  of  assistance  or  another  during 
the  next  few  months. 

Both  Jonathan  and  Cedar-Rlverslde,  in  the 
opinion  of  Federal  oflldals,  embrace  the  kind 
of  planning  and  commitment  sought  In  the 
Federal  guidelines.  Developed  separately, 
both  are  now  headed  by  Henry  T.  McB^nlght, 
a  former  State  Senator  who  Is  a  conservation- 
ist, a  real  estate  developer  and  a  Republican 
with  considerable  political  and  financial  con- 
nections. 

In  the  mld-nlneteen-slxtlee,  Mr.  McKnlght 
quietly  began  buying  land  around  a  farm  he 
owns  near  the  town  of  Chaska,  population 
4.000,  which  lies  In  the  path  of  metropolitan 
growth.  In  1067,  he  announced  plans  for 
Jonathan,  which  would  be  Incorporated  into 
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Chaska  and  thus  take  advantage  of  an  exist- 
ing government  and  Its  services. 
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Construction  got  under  way  but  bogged 
down  a  couple  of  years  later  when  Interest 
rates  rose  and  money  became  scarce.  Mr.  Mc- 
Knlght turned  to  the  Federal  Government, 
won  certification  under  the  1968  act,  and  last 
October  sold  $8  million  In  guaranteed  deben- 
tures for  land  development.  The  project  la 
now  moving  briskly. 

"We  were  fortunate  In  that  our  planning 
at  perfectly  with  the  H.U.D.  guidelines," 
said  Robert  J.  Dahlln,  general  manager  of 
the  Jonathan  Development  Corporation. 
"For  example,  the  plans  from  the  beginning 
were  to  try  to  have  the  same  economic  and 
racial  breakdown  as  the  metropolitan  area." 

Mr.  McKnlght,  who  comes  from  a  pioneer- 
ing real  estate  family,  has  a  passion  for  con- 
serving the  Minnesota  countryside.  He  named 
the  project  for  Jonathan  Carver,  an  early 
explorer  of  the  area. 

The  lakes  and  woods  were  left  In  their 
nattiral  state  and  the  community  of  Jona- 
than was  planned  between  them.  The  park 
system  has  fingers  extending  to  every  back 
door. 

"We  will  connect  with  the  state  park  sys- 
tem," said  Mr.  Ryberg.  "so  that  a  boy  who 
lives  in  Jonathan  could  step  out  his  back 
door  and  go  all  the  way  to  South  Dakota 
without  leaving  the  parks." 

Jonathan  has  several  industrial  plants, 
ranging  from  a  computer  center  to  a  grain 
research  facility,  a  few  hundred  familloB 
living  In  wide  variety  of  housing  built  by  a 
number  of  companies,  and  cultural  centers. 

Experimental  housing  is  being  built  by 
different  companies.  One  project  called  the 
"tree  loft"  features  a  vertical  apartment  that 
has  a  bedroom  as  a  balcony  over  the  living 
room  and  a  rental  price  of  about  $130  a 
month.  Several  variations  of  federally  sub- 
sidized housing  for  families  with  low  Incomes 
are  under  way. 

Another  project  features  modules  that  can 
be  added  or  deleted  as  the  family  grows  or 
shrinks. 

The  town  center  Is  to  be  a  giant  mega- 
structure,  which.  It  Is  hoped,  will  provide 
rapid  transit  to  downtown  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul. 

"The  Important  thing,"  Mr.  McKnlght 
said,  "is  for  people  to  have  a  choice." 

BARS  AND   TKNZICCNTS 

While  Mr.  McKnlght  was  developing 
Jonathan,  the  Cedar-Rlverslde  project  was 
evolving  under  Mrs.  Segal  and  Keith  R. 
Heller,  a  former  faculty  member  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  Business  School. 

The  university,  which  now  has  45,000  stu- 
dents, spills  over  the  Mississippi  River  from 
St.  Paul  Into  the  Cedar-Rlverslde  neighbor- 
hood, once  the  home  of  European  Immi- 
grants and  now  a  conglomeration  of  bars, 
tenements,  experimental  theaters,  high-rise 
buildings  for  the  aging  and  rundown  houses 
occupied  by  students,  dropouts,  vagrants  and 
poor  famlllee. 

No  one  l9  quite  sure  how  the  Heller-Segal 
partnerahlp  managed  to  buy  all  the  private 
land  In  the  area.  It  started  one  evening  sev- 
eral years  ago  when  Mrs.  Segal,  a  housewife 
and  mother  of  four,  drove  to  the  symphony 
at  the  university  and  could  not  find  a  place 
to  park.  With  Mr.  Heller's  advice,  ahe 
bought  a  lot  for  parking. 

Thereafter  they  bought  several  lota  with 
the  Idea  of  putting  up  one  new  apartment 
building  and  the  new-community  concept 
grew  from  there.  In  the  process,  they  found 
themselves  landlords  of  several  himdred 
people. 

While  planning  the  new  community, 
Cedar-Rlverslde  Associates,  Inc.,  operating 
out  of  an  old  ice  cream  factory,  hired  social 
workers  and  a  platoon  of  maintenance  men 
to  help  the  tenants  who  will  be  gradually  re- 
located Into  the  new  buildings. 
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"We  want  to  retain  the  rlchneas  and  diver- 
sity of  the  old  city."  aald  Mr.  Heller.  Old 
landmark*  will  be  retained. 

Kr.  McKnIght  was  brought  In  and  made 
chalrm«n  to  coordinate  the  necesaary  financ- 
ing and  an  application  has  been  made  for  a*- 
■Utance  under  the  1970  act.  Some  1300,000 
already  had  gone  Into  planning. 

The  plaiu  call  for  conglomerations  of 
buildings  of  various  sti«p«s  and  sizes,  under- 
ground parking.  pUaas  on  various  levels  and 
shops  and  tha*ten. 

Coordinating  aU  this  with  the  various 
state,  local  and  Federal  governments  Is  a  con- 
stant Juggling  act.  especially  because  Cedar- 
Rlverslde  Is  In  an  urban  renewal  are*.  A 
chart  of  all  the  government  clearances  re- 
quired for  Stage  One  is  a  complicated  maze. 

But  ITonald  A.  Jaoobson.  the  chief  planner, 
thinks  this  complex  mesh  of  private  and  pub- 
lic efTorts  may  In  the  end  be  able  to  accom- 
plish what  neither  has  done  alone  In  most 
cities. 

The  Mlnneapolis-St.  Paul  are*  Is  more  con- 
ducive to  this  kind  of  development  than 
most  cities.  It  has  a  Metropolitan  Council 
with  power  to  make  regloawlde  decisions. 
It  has  only  a  3  per  cent  black  population  and 
not  much  poverty. 

A  Federal  housing  official  pointed  out  that 
both  projects  would  take  10  to  30  years  to 
complete  and  that  there  was  no  way  to  know 
whether  they  would  accomplish  what  they 
ware  expected  to. 

"We  believe  that  these  kinds  of  develop- 
ments get  to  the  root  of  our  urban  problems." 
he  said  "And  it  is  high  time  we  had  some 
successes." 


ANNIVERaARY  OF  THE  1863  POLISH 
INSURRECTION 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  mw  TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,   February   4.   1971 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  would  be  most  unfortunate  If. 
in  the  rush  of  organization  business  dur- 
ing these  opening  days  of  Congreas.  we 
were  to  overlook  the  significance  of  the 
anniversary  of  the  1863  Polish  Insurrec- 
tion which  our  Polish  American  friends 
and  free  Poles  everywhere  have  been  re- 
cently observing. 

In  these  days  when  all  too  many  peo- 
ple aeam  to  feel  the  urge  to  deprecate 
fteedom  and  devalue  i>atriotlsm  and 
valor.  aU  of  us  can  benefit  by  recalling 
the  events  which  took  place  In  Poland  a 
little  over  a  hundred  years  ago.  One 
wotild  have  to  search  minutely  the  pages 
of  history  to  find  examples  of  heroism 
and  gallantry  equal  to  that  of  the 
Polish  patriots  who  sought  to  throw  off 
the  shackles  of  serfdom  imposed  by 
Czar  Alexander  n  and  his  Russian 
henclimen.  But  such  a  search  would 
produce  the  startling  evidence  of  a  dupli- 
cation of  contemporary  Russian  political 
oppression  and  economic  strangulation 
equal  to  that  imposed  by  the  czar. 

Even  more  startling  is  the  similarity 
of  the  mass  revolt  of  the  Polish  patriots 
Just  weeks  ago  in  the  port  cities  of 
Oydnla,  Gdansk,  and  Szczecin  which  not 
only  shook  Poland  and  the  Kremlin  but 
sent  a  tidal  wave  of  hope  and  sympathy 
throughout  the  world. 

A  century  ago  the  Polish  patriots  de- 
cided to  rise  up  and  fight  against  the  in- 
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creasing  political  and  economic  repres- 
sions being  forced  upon  them  by  the 
czar.  They  took  this  action  knowing  full 
well  that  the  odds  were  overwhelmingly 
against  them.  Through  a  clever  use  of  the 
then  little-known  guerrilla  tactics,  they 
waged  a  telling  blow  against  the  czar's 
forces. 

Just  before  Christmas  today's  Polish 
patriots  launched  a  similar  revolt  against 
the  Red  Communist  bosses  whose  in- 
creased acts  of  oppression  became  un- 
bearable. Polish  people,  suffering  from 
hunger  and  want  of  the  necessities  of 
life,  rose  up  in  defiance  of  Oomulka  and 
their  Kremlin  slave-masters  in  protest 
to  the  Communist  demands  that  food 
and  other  critically  needed  items  be  sold 
at  fixed  prices  of  less  than  cost  to  feed 
the  hungry  and  greedy  Russlain  bear. 
The  time  had  come  when  they  had  to 
voice  vigorous  protests  at  being  denied 
the  chance  to  buy  essentials  even  at  the 
exorbitant  increase  In  prices  fixed  by 
Oomulka  and  the  men  in  the  Kremlin. 
Polish  workers  reached  the  limit  of  their 
endurance  in  having  to  succumb  to  vir- 
tual slavery  controls  Imposed  on  their 
Jot>s  and  their  Job  earnings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  American  should 
realize  that  today  Poland  is  as  much  of 
an  enslaved  Russian  colony  as  it  was 
under  czarist  domination  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Let  us  not  forget  that  today 
Poland  as  well  as  aH  the  other  captive 
nations,  suffers  from  the  same  ruthless 
domination  and  exploitation  as  was  true 
in  those  terrible  days  in  1863. 

The  superior  strength  of  the  czar  sup- 
pressed the  instrrrection  and  eliminated 
the  secret  national  government  set  up  in 
Warsaw.  Now  the  superior  strength  of 
the  Communists  ruling  Poland  has  simi- 
larly halted  the  revolts  but  not  until  a 
drastic  shakcup  In  the  Russian  imposed 
government  hierarchy  had  been  made. 

In  1863  the  Russian  tactics  employed 
to  subdue  the  insurgents  were  replete 
with  torture  and  wholesale  slaughter.  In 
the  period  following  the  quelling  of  the 
uprising  there  took  place  a  reign  of  ter- 
ror and  inhuman  treatment  of  those  who 
had  dared  the  czar.  Recently  the  Com- 
munist forces  were  equally  ruthless 
against  the  Polish  strikers,  using 
machlnegims.  tanlu,  helicopters,  and 
every  modem  killing  device  to  disband 
the  unarmed  protesters.  Yet  in  spite  of 
the  mad  chattering  of  machine  guns 
from  armored  cars,  from  rooftops,  and 
from  helicopters,  Polish  patriots  tore 
down  a  door  and  laid  on  it  the  body  of 
a  boy  who  had  been  killed  on  his  way  to 
school  Disregarding  a  virtual  rain  of 
bullets  they  dipped  a  Polish  flag  in  the 
slain  boy's  blood  and  set  off  toward  the 
townhall.  Along  the  route  they  were 
Joined  by  hundreds  of  others.  They 
stormed  the  townhall  seven  times,  seek- 
ing an  explanation  of  the  shooting  of  un- 
armed people.  This  demonstration  ended 
in  a  massacre  of  a  score  of  innocent  peo- 
ple. Since  that  day  further  bestial  acts 
on  the  p€irt  of  the  Red  police  and  mili- 
tia have  been  reported — acts  resulting 
in  the  death  and  Injury  of  hundreds  of 
Polish  people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  called  this  tense  situa- 
tion in  Poland  to  our  attention.  I  asked 
then  as  I  ask  now  that  all  of  us  be  fully 
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alert  with  regard  to  what  is  happening 
to  the  people  of  Poland.  We  must  give  ut- 
most support  to  our  loyal  Polish  Ameri- 
can organizations  which  are  doing  their 
utmost  in  behalf  of  their  friends  and 
relatives  In  Poland.  We  should  fully  en- 
dorse the  resolution  transmitted  to  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  NaUona 
by  the  Polish  American  Congress  in  con- 
demning Soviet  military  terror  in  Poland 
and  asldng  that  the  human  rights  of  the 
Polish  people,  brutally  violated  by  the 
Warsaw  regime,  be  protected  and  the 
matter  be  brought  before  the  Security 
Council  for  appropriate  action. 

We  who  are  privileged  to  enjoy  free- 
dom and  for  whom  liberty  is  accepted  as 
an  inalienable  right  must  keep  remind- 
ing ourselves  that  there  are  millions  of 
people  who  love  liberty  as  much  as  do  we 
but  are  deprived  of  it.  We  must  con- 
stantly remember  that  the  fetters  of 
slavery  still  bind  our  Polish  friends  and 
that  their  freedom  today  is  as  limited  by 
the  Communists  and  Kremlin  bosses  as 
it  was  under  the  czar. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  escape  the  re- 
sponsibility nor  should  we  seek  to  avoid 
it  for  doing  our  utmost  to  restore  to  these 
captive  people  the  freedom  which  is 
their  Just  right.  Let  us  not  be  wooed  by 
compromise  or  the  smooth  words  of 
psuedostatesmen  who  would  seek  to 
convince  us  that  Poland  is  now  free.  We 
know  this  is  not  true.  Just  as  the  people 
of  Poland,  particularly  those  in  the  port 
cities  who  so  recently  voiced  their  pro- 
tests, know  it  is  not  so. 

Even  though  these  current  demon- 
strations in  Poland  show  the  complete 
collapse  of  the  Communist  system  im- 
posed by  the  USSR  upon  the  PoUsh  peo- 
ple, we  must  renew  our  determination  to 
pursue  vigorously  the  task  of  restoring 
independence  to  tlie  descendants  of  the 
Polish  patriots  who  a  century  ago  so 
bravely  fought  for  it.  Until  Poland  be- 
comes truly  free,  we  must  keep  faith  wltli 
the  brave  men  and  women  who  asserted 
themselves  so  gallantly  in  Poznan  in  1956 
and  again  throughout  Poland  so  recent- 
ly. May  all  of  us  do  our  utmost  to  make 
a  reality  of  the  historic  Polish  battle  cry 
"Poland  is  not  lost — as  long  as  we  are 
alive." 


INDUSTRIALIZED  HOUSING 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

or    CALtrOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSINTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4.  1971 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportimity  to  teU  you  a 
success  story. 

Last  week  I  visited  George  Air  Force 
Base,  which  I  am  proud  to  say  is  in  my 
district,  and  inspected  a  prototype,  in- 
dustrialized, housing  project,  and  saw  a 
variety  of  attractive,  well-built  homes 
that  anyone  would  be  proud  to  live  in. 

It  began  nearly  4  years  ago  when  the 
Department  of  Defense,  as  part  of  an 
overall  plan  to  make  a  military  career 
more  attractive  to  young  family  men, 
set  out  to  find  new  and  l)etter  ways  to 
provide  quality  housing,  good  solid  homes 
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at  reasonable  costs,  for  the  families  of 
our  military  men. 

The  DoD  decision  to  explore  industrial- 
Ued  housing  was  brought  on  by  the  con- 
tinuing increase  In  the  cost  of  residen- 
tial construction  and  the  accelerated  de- 
mand for  housing  wWch  had  reached 
crisis  proportions.  The  Department  of 
Defense  issued  requests  for  proposals  to  a 
broad  cross  section  of  private  industry — 
architects,  aerospace  companies,  the  gen- 
eral construction  industry,  educational 
Institutions,  and  traditional  homebuild- 
ers.  Participation  by  aerospace  firms  was 
specifically  sought  in  order  to  tap  the 
reservoir  of  experience  in  their  systems 
methods  that  have  been  so  successfully 
applied  to  other  extremely  large  and 
complex  construction  and  engineering 
projects. 

After  a  series  of  design  competitions 
and  in-depth  studies  of  different  tech- 
nical approaches,  a  contract  for  the  de- 
sign and  development  of  a  prototype  in- 
dustrialized housing  system  was  awarded 
to  the  General  Electric  Co.  in  a  Joint  ven- 
ture wltli  the  architectural  firm  of  Hugh 
Gibbs,  FAIA  and  Donald  Gibbs.  AIA. 

The  objectives  of  this  research  and  de- 
velopment program  were  clearly  defined 
from  tiie  outset,  going  well  beyond  sim- 
ply the  erection  of  housing  units.  These 
objectives  were: 

Develop  housing  that  could  be  bought 
and  maintained  at  substtintially  less  than 
present  cost.  Economies  were  expected 
to  be  achieved  through  the  introduction 
of  new  materials,  fabrication  technology 
innovations,  industrialization  of  the 
fabrication  process,  and  the  Introduc- 
tion of  proven,  advanced  msaiagement 
systems  such  sis  those  routinely  used  by 
government  aerospace  and  defense  con- 
tractors. Achieve  cost  reductions  at  no 
sacrifice  whatever  in  quality,  llvab<lity, 
or  attractiveness  of  the  dwelling  units. 

Successful  attainment  of  these  goals 
would  prove  not  only  beneficial  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  but  could  also  be 
of  great  significance  in  solving  the  acute 
national  shortage  of  civilian  housing  by 
developing  new  volume  production  tech- 
niques. 

In  June  of  1970  the  Air  Force  competi- 
tively awarded  General  Electric  Co.  and 
the  Del  E.  Webb  Corp.  a  contract  to  build 
and  erect  a  family  housing  project  at 
George  Air  Force  Base  consisting  of  16 
two-bedroom  units  contained  in  two- 
story  flats;  90  each  of  three-  and  four- 
bedroom  units  In  two-story  townhouses; 
and  four  one-story,  four-bedroom  houses. 
Basic  to  the  project  was  the  development 
and  operation  of  a  prototype  housing 
factory  to  test  the  key  production  proc- 
esses and  equipment  which  would  be  the 
basis  for  a  full  scale  production  facility 
for  the  fabrication  of  future  military 
housing.  In  this  factory,  located  about 
15  miles  from  the  base.  General  Electric 
is  building  the  modules  which  are  then 
transported  to  the  site  and  erected. 

I  toured  this  unique  faculty  and 
watched  the  raw  materials  and  hard- 
ware being  combined  into  modules  which 
provide  an  amazing  degree  of  design 
flexibility.  A  family  of  these  basic  mod- 
ules would  provide  a  variety  of  residen- 
tial configurations  as  well  as  a  multi- 
plicity of  exterior  and  Interior  finishes. 
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Some  of  the  innovative  features  t>elng 
used  in  constructing  the  modules  are 
cast-in-place  plaster  waUs  and  ceilings, 
a  plaster  wall  8  feet  high  and  35  feet 
long  cast  in  one  piece.  The  floors  are 
made  of  stressed-skin  panels  filled  with 
sound-deadening  sand,  and  a  utiUty 
chase  which  contains  all  the  plumbing, 
heating,  and  air-conditioning  ducting 
finished  In  the  factory  and  Just  plugged  in 
at  the  site. 

Actual  assembling  at  the  site  is  being 
done  by  Del  E.  Webb  Corp.,  who  are  also 
responsible  for  landscaping,  roads,  and 
site  preparation.  The  time  required  to 
erect  an  entire  house — less  than  4  hours. 
They  are  substantial  houses  which  pre- 
sent no  evidence  of  factory  prefabrica- 
tion. 

Another  exciting  breakthrough  result- 
ing from  the  industrialized  concept  Is 
that  it  makes  it  possible  to  factory  pro- 
duce the  modules  with  unskilled  labor. 
The  factory  environment  provides  class- 
room atmosphere  which  enables  manage- 
ment to  train  hard-core  unemployed  so 
that  they  can  make  a  meaningful  con- 
tribution to  solving  this  Nation's  housing 
problem.  It  was  proven  at  Apple  Valley 
that  the  ftwitory  does  not  have  to  be  on 
the  site,  but  can  be  located  for  example, 
in  the  inner  city — where  the  majority  of 
the  unskilled  workers  live — and  serve 
more  than  one  site. 

I  was  also  impressed  with  the  coopera- 
tion displayed  by  the  various  unions  on 
the  Job.  Both  site  and  factory  are  union- 
ized. Conventional  construction  trades 
are  represented  on  the  site  while  in  the 
factory  a  tri-trades  agreement  to  permit 
cross  discipline  utilization  of  personnel 
was  signed  with  the  United  Brotherhood 
of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America, 
the  United  Association  of  Journeymen 
and  Apprentices  of  the  Plumbing  and 
Pipe  Pitting  Industry  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers. 

Because  of  the  enlightened  policies  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  enlisted 
men's  families  will  soon  be  moving  into 
good  homes  at  George  Air  Force  Bsise. 
Furthermore,  I  understand  that  the  ex- 
perience gained  by  General  Electric  Is 
helping  our  Nation's  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  with 
its  Operation  Breakthrough  program. 

It  became  obvious  to  me  from  my  tour 
of  the  demonstration  site  and  factory 
that  the  successful  application  of  indus- 
trialized techniques  will  result  in  lower 
costs  ttirough  the  application  of  high 
volume  production.  "The  economies  are 
maximized  as  the  total  numljer  of  imits 
increases. 

I  have  seen  the  results  of  a  business- 
like approach  applied  to  the  housing  at 
George  Air  Force  Base,  and  know  that 
the  military  can,  given  the  necessary 
freedom,  raise  housing  standards,  moti- 
vate private  industry  to  use  and  develop 
new  materials  and  techniques,  and  help 
develop  and  perfect  industrialization  of 
housing  with  its  many  l>eneflts. 

The  big  question  Is  Just  how  far  can 
this  Nation's  housing  costs  be  reduced  In 
the  future  and  its  critical  housing  short- 
age eased  with  the  aid  of  lessons  learned 
here. 
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CONSERVATION— FOR  WHOM? 


HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

or   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Thursday,  February  4,  1971 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  native  State,  California,  abounds  In 
both  people  and  natural  resources.  As 
the  most  populous  State  in  the  Nation 
we  are  deeply  conscious  of  the  need  to 
achieve  an  accommodation  smaong  the 
material  needs,  the  recreational  oppor- 
tunities, and  the  spiritual  and  esthetic 
desires  of  our  people.  We  are  strong  con- 
servationists in  California. 

The  rationale  of  our  approach  to  real- 
istic conservation  and  the  absolute  need 
to  differentiate  between  public  Interest 
and  public  enthusiasms  has  been  clearly 
stated  by  the  distinguished  dean  of  the 
School  of  Natural  Resources  and  Con- 
servation at  th«j  University  of  California 
at  Berkley.  Dr.  John  A.  Zivnuska  pre- 
sented this  case  admirably  in  an  ad- 
dress January  22  before  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Redwood  Region  Con- 
servation Council  at  Eureka.  Calif.,  In 
my  district. 

His  message,  entitled  "Conservation — 
For  Whom?"  deserves  the  careful  atten- 
tion of  every  Member  of  the  Congress 
and  of  all  Americans.  I  Include  the  mes- 
sage in  the  Record  following  these  brief 
remarks : 

CoNSHivATiON — ^FoR  Whom? 
(John  A.  Zivnuska) 

As  many  of  you  will  recall,  Clifford  Pln- 
chot  was  the  first  native-born  American  to 
be  educated  in  forestry.  With  the  warm  sup- 
port of  President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  he  was 
the  leader  of  the  movement  which  by  1910 
had  firmly  established  the  profession  of  for- 
estry In  the  United  States,  had  established 
the  basic  structure  of  the  U.S.  Foreet  Serv- 
ice which  has  made  It  one  of  the  finest 
public  agencies  In  the  nation,  and  had  Iden- 
tiaed  "conservation"  with  the  wise  use  of 
resources  and  made  It  a  household  word. 

Plnchot  was  a  mlUtant  crusader,  who  saw 
Issues  In  the  strongest  tones  of  black  and 
white.  He  can  be  faulted  for  having  failed 
to  perceive  the  value  of  National  Parks  and 
the  aesthetic  significance  of  the  forest.  I 
have  no  doubt  he  was  an  easy  man  with 
whom  to  disagree  on  many  issues.  However, 
he  was  wholly  clear  that  the  purpose  of  for- 
estry was  service  to  people,  not  to  trees.  As 
he  himself  wrote: 

"The  rightful  tise  and  pxirpose  of  our  nat- 
ural resources  Is  to  make  the  people  strong 
and  well,  able  and  wise,  well-taught,  well- 
fed,  well-clothed,  well-housed,  full  of  knowl- 
edge and  Initiative,  with  equal  opportunity 
for  all  and  special  privilege  for  none." 

It  was  a  magnificent  vision,  and  be  did 
as  much  as  one  man  could  to  move  toward 
It.  This  strong  stream  of  the  conservation 
movement  was  clearly  humanitarian  and 
concerned  with  social  reform  and  Improve- 
ment, yet  today  In  the  literature  of  conserva- 
tion It  u  cMnmonly  referred  to  as  "utilitarian 
conservation,"  often  with  a  somewhat  de- 
rogatory twist  to  the  term  "utilitarian." 

There  Is,  I  think,  some  strange  aberration 
or  form  of  tunnel  vision  Involved.  Much 
the  same  aberration  Is  apparent  In  the  cur- 
rent debate  on  the  allocation  of  the  re- 
sources of  wlTdlands.  There  are  certain 
values  of  these  resources  which  are  normally 
captured  and  made  available  through  the 
operation  of  the  market  economy,  and  there 
are  other  values  which  are  characteristically 
made  available  outside  the  market  system, 
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elth«r  through  public  ownartblp  of  r««o\irc«s 
or  M  extemfcimes  of  prtv»U  ownership  (that 
U.  aa  benefit*  from  the  private  landa  which 
are  not  Intcmaltsed  through  capture  and 
aaUe  by  the  private  owner).  In  current  dU- 
cuaalons  one  repeatedly  hear*  the  flrct  group 
referred  to  a«  economic  value*  and  the  lec- 
ond  group  aa  (oclal  value*. 

Thl*  la  abaurd  in  conception  and  un- 
fortunate in  effect,  ilnce  It  tend*  to  impute  a 
higher  value  to  the  second  group  than  to  the 
flr»t.  I  submit  that  there  are  important  •©- 
clal  values  to  having  lumb«r  and  plywood  for 
housing  and  to  having  low-co*t  wood-ba**d 
printing  p«per*  to  und«rglrd  maea  llt«r«cy. 
Ju*t  aa  there  are  aoclal  value*  to  an  attrac- 
tive lAndac»pe  and  the  opportunity  to  eecape 
our  metropolttan  are**.  Further,  there  are 
Important  economic  value*  and  economic  la- 
•ues  tn  the  value*  obtained  outalde  the 
mailcet  system. 

Much  the  same  aberration  U  evident  tn  the 
flood  of  mall  which  mo*t  of  u*  receive  from 
well-mtentloned  nature  preeervatlon  organi- 
zation* exhorting  u*  to  save  our  environment 
before  it  la  too  late.  The  environment  in- 
volved t*  uaually  Uluatrated  with  spectacular 
photograph*  of  the  Florida  everglade*,  the 
redwoo<ls  of  Bull  Creek  flat,  or  the  high 
Sierra.  Now  I  am  quite  sympathetic  to  such 
cause*.  Indeed.  It  waa  such  a  concern  which 
led  me  to  a  career  In  foreaty.  However,  the 
simple  fact  la  that  thl*  la  not  our  environ- 
ment, but  only  a  small  fraction  of  It.  The 
main  environment  tn  which  we  spend  our 
\ivM  1*  that  of  our  home*,  ofllcea.  and  fac- 
torlea:  the  cltlea  and  suburban  areas  tn 
which  they  are  concentrated:  the  Immedi- 
ately surrounding  landscape;  and  the  air  and 
water  available  to  them.  In  theee  terms  It 
immediately  becomes  evident  that,  far  from 
saving  our  environment,  we  need  to  change 
it  and  to  change  It  rapidly,  on  a  massive 
scale,  and  In  a  direction  opposite  to  the  way 
In  which  we  are  now  moving. 

A  apeclflc  example  of  the  Issues  Involved  Is 
the  current  debate  over  the  rate  of  cutting  on 
our  forest  lands.  This  debate  has  t%ken  Its 
most  ipedfle  form  over  the  proposed  Na- 
tional Timber  Supply  Act  of  1969  which  was 
sulMeqxiently  revised  and  redesignated  aa  Na- 
tional Forest  Timber  Conservation  and  Man- 
agement Act  of  I9flQ  This  bin.  which  was  not 
enacted,  provided  for  a  major  Intenslflcatinn 
tn  timber  management  on  the  National  For- 
ests, which  tn  turn  would  have  permitted  a 
ma]or  tncrease  In  the  allowable  ci!t  from 
these  lands. 

Opposition  to  the  bni  was  spearheaded  by 
a  small  number  of  preservationist  groups 
which,  while  showing  Increasingly  broad 
environmental  oonoems.  have  been  prlmarUy 
dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  wilderness, 
national  parks,  and  similar  natural  areas. 
Tn  this  Instance  their  primary  concern  seems 
to  have  been  that  such  a  program  would 
speed  up  the  roadlng  of  areas  now  In  a  wU- 
demeaa  condition  but  not  designated  for  wU- 
demess  purposes,  thus  reducing  the  period  of 
time  available  to  work  for  the  Incorporation 
of  these  lands  Into  the  wUdemeaa  system. 

Now  I  have  no  wish  to  make  a  case  for  a 
spteclflc  bUI,  but  the  iSsue  of  obtaining  In- 
creased timber  supplies  for  the  1970*8  and 
1980's  Is  an  Immediate  and  Important  topic. 
The  Impetus  cornea  from  the  nation's  need  to 
Improve  Its  environment  through  improving 
Its  housing.  This  need  was  given  spectflc  ez- 
praaslon  in  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968.  which  established  a  goal  of 
36  million  new  boiislng  vinlts  by  1978.  While 
this  goal  may  be  too  precise  and  too  oon- 
stralned.  what  is  involved  Is  an  Immediate 
need  for  Improved  housing  for  one-quarter 
to  one-third  of  the  total  population  of  the 
nation. 

■very  serious  study  has  shown  that  the  on* 
good  opportunity  to  Increasa  timber  supplies 
In  the  ImmedlatA  fut\m  Is  on  the  public 
lands.  This  has  been  documented  both  In 
the  report  of  the  Task  Force  on  Softwood 
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Lumber  and  Plywood  appointed  by  President 
Nixon  and  in  the  report  of  the  Public  Land 
Review  Commission  eatabllshed  undar  a 
Democratic  administration.  Opponents  at 
increased  cutting  have,  of  course,  promptly 
attempted  to  discredit  both  groups  aa  tools 
of  the  tumtjer  Interests — a  charge  which 
strikes  me  as  being  overly- generous  In  at- 
tributing political  muscle  to  the  lumber 
Industry 

In  the  resulting  battle  at  words,  tba  charge 
is  frequently  made  that  timber  cutting  on 
the  National  Forests  Is  for  the  benefit  of  a  few 
selfish  lumber  companies,  while  wilderness 
and  recreation  are  for  all  the  people  This  is 
such  arrant  nonaens«>  that  it  is  appalling 
that  the  charge  persists  and  has  raeelved 
some  credence  Obviously  every  resident  of 
the  United  States  makss  dally  use  at  struc- 
tures, products,  and  services  based  on  such 
forest  products  as  lumber,  plywood,  and  pa- 
per. If  theae  aervicea  could  be  obtained  with- 
out the  Intarmadlata  step  of  industrial  proc- 
saslng,  I  am  oonfldant  this  wotild  be  done 
and  the  lumbar  oompanles  would  disappear. 
And  the  charge  can  not  be  made  that  the 
demand  Is  artificially  created  by  Madison 
Avenue  techniques.  Tliere  is  surely  no  major 
Industry  tn  the  nation  which  devotee  leas  of 
Its  resource*  and  energies  to  promoting  Its 
product  than  the  lumber  industry.  Lumber  Is 
used  simply  because  It  Is  remarkably  useful 

In  contrast  to  this  universal  use  of  forest 
products,  an  unhappily  low  percentage  of  the 
public  ever  has  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  the 
wtktsmsM.  whlls  large  numbers  never  enjoy 
recreation  on  the  national  forests.  Particu- 
larly telling.  It  Is  those  very  groups  which 
need  Unproved  housing  the  most  who  share 
in  wilderness  and  forest  recreation  the  least. 
Let  m*  quote  Walter  Washington,  Mayor  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  one  of  the  most 
sorely  troubled  urban  areas  of  the  nation : 

"It  la  possible  that  many  of  otir  poor  and 
needy  famllle*  that  may  never  be  able  to  get 
to  the  scenic  beauty  of  our  great  trees  would 
be  able,  rather,  to  get  the  exposure  by  look- 
ing at  cabinets  and  walls  of  wood  In  a  decent 
home  In  a  decent  environment  In  the  cities 
of  Anterlca.  It  appears  to  me.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  this  Is  part  of  our  American  dream  .  .  .'* 

Opponents  of  timber  cutting  also  argue 
that  the  needed  housing  can  be  built  of  ma- 
terials other  than  wood.  Undoubtedly  this  Is 
correct  and  other  materials  can  and  will  be 
used  on  a  greatly  Increassd  scale.  This,  bow- 
ev*r,  begs  the  entire  envtronmental  qtwUon. 
Realistically,  there  is  no  way  In  which  we  can 
hope  to  Improve  our  urban  environment  and 
provide  better  housing  for  a  quarter  to  a 
third  of  our  people  without  major  Impacts 
on  nattiral  resources  and  the  non-urban  en- 
vironment. If  we  do  not  use  wood,  then  w« 
must  turn  to  plastics  from  petroleum  re- 
serves, steel  with  its  requirements  for  iron 
ore  and  coal,  concrete  with  its  quarries  and 
cement  plants,  and  so  on.  It  Is  one  world, 
and  we  don't  change  the  environment  in  one 
place  without  changing  It  In  other  areas  as 
well. 

Our  real  problem  la  to  provide  the  required 
building  material*  In  ways  in  which  the  ad- 
verse effects  on  other  elements  of  the  total 
environment  will  t>e  minimized  and.  If  pos- 
sible. itmttjiH  la  duration.  Now  forest  prod- 
ucts are  both  renewable  and  biodegradable- 
two  major  assets  from  the  environmental 
standpoint  which  are  not  shared  In  full.  If 
at  all.  by  any  of  the  alternate  materials.  We 
have  some  hard  choices  to  make,  and  we  have 
an  Immediate  need  for  a  careful  analysis  of 
the  environmental  consequences  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  production  of  the  various 
building  materials  which  could  be  used  In 
meeting  our  urban  needs.  We  cannot  come 
home  free,  but  we  can  reduce  the  envtron- 
mental costs  by  making  an  Inttflgant  and 
Informed  chotoe  among  altemattre*. 

It  la  tntarestlng  to  nou  th*4  the  same 
groups  which  oppoae  Increased  timber  cut- 
ting, arguing  for  use  at  other  materials,  also 
oppose  Increased  power  generation.  Available 
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evidence  Indicates  that  Inmlier  and  plywood 
production  are  the  lowest  in  power  require- 
ments of  all  of  building  materlaU.  While 
these  groups  like  to  pretend  that  power  de- 
mands arise  from  the  efforts  of  power  oom- 
panles to  promote  air  condtttonera  and  elec- 
trical appliances,  ths  fact  to  that  the  real 
pressure  comes  from  the  needs  of  indiutrles 
whose  expansion  they  advocate  while  op- 
posing  timber  cutting.  The  new  breed  of  self- 
appointed  eoologlsta  likes  to  point  out  that 
every  one  thing  Is  connected  to  every  other 
thing,  but  they  seem  wholly  unable  to  real- 
Ize  that  this  also  applies  to  their  own  rec- 
cmmendatlons. 

Kow  it  to  perfectly  true  that  expanded 
timber  cutting  will  In  Itself  do  little  or 
nothing  to  solve  the  nation's  url>an  and 
low  Income  problems.  If  the  lumber  goes 
into  vacation  homes  for  tiioae  already  well- 
housed,  the  resident  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Co- 
lumbia will  not  be  benefited.  We  cannot 
achieve  a  redistribution  o*  Income  through 
resource  policy,  but  we  can  have  a  resomee 
policy  which  will  facilitate  rather  than  con- 
flict with  a  total  program  designed  to  meet 
our  national  needs. 

In  looking  at  serious  Issues  of  this  kind, 
satire  can  often  be  illuminating  Many  of 
us  who  live  tn  the  Bay  Area  regularly  enjoy 
Art  Hoppe's  conunents  on  the  passing  scene. 
In  a  recent  column  he  pictured  the  political 
suicide  of  a  conservation  group.  After  much 
hard  work,  the  group  had  developed  argu- 
ments which  were  completely  compelling  In 
convincing  a  man  who  had  two  cars  that  he 
did  not  need  another  car.  The  fatal  mistake 
was  then  they  tised  the  same  argument  with 
men  who  had  no  cars. 

To  look  at  a  more  local  lasue  In  a  similar 
vein.  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  a  man 
who  owns  a  redwood  house  will  prefer  a  red- 
wood park  to  a  second  redwood  house — unless, 
of  course,  he  owns  a  vacation  homestte  on 
the  Mendocino  Coast.  However,  the  priorities 
of  the  man  who  has  neither  a  home  nor  the 
opportunity  to  vtett  a  redwood  park  may  be 
very  different. 

In  fact,  of  course,  thto  region  never  really 
faced  such  abeolutes  as  a  final  choice  between 
redwood  parks  or  redwood  Iiccne*,  despite 
extravagant  statements  from  tx)th  sides  dur- 
ing the  heat  of  the  detiate  We  are  dealing 
with  the  lasting  redwoods,  not  the  last  red- 
woods. At  the  same  time  there  was  never  any 
real  prospect  of  a  park  so  large  as  to  endanger 
the  total  redwood  industry  We  continue  to 
have  the  Industry  and  we  also  now  have  s 
Redwood  National  Park  which  to  a  significant 
addition  to  the  very  much  larger  area  alreculy 
reserved  In  the  State  Parks. 

While  the  boundaries  of  the  park  were 
gerrymandered  to  provide  a  basis  for  arguing 
for  Increases  In  the  park  area  rather  than 
being  set  to  provide  an  efllclent  management 
unit,  the  park  nonetheless  has  the  potential 
for  permanent  extotence  as  a  meaningful  eco- 
logical unit  if  an  effective  management  pro- 
gram can  be  funded  and  administered  In  the 
park  and  needed  accomoKXlatlons  worked  out 
concerning  the  management  of  the  adjacent 
private  lands  One  could  wish  that  the  groups 
which  pushed  for  the  park  would  show  equal 
vigor  and  understanding  In  pushing  for  such 
funding  and  management.  Unhappily  any 
realtotic  assessment  of  the  costs  of  manage- 
ment seenu  to  be  considered  as  adverse  to 
their  priority  goal  of  acqutoltlon 

In  much  the  same  way.  we  do  not  face 
absolute  alternatives  in  the  choices  among 
timber,  wlldemeos.  recreation,  aesthetic  val- 
ues, and  other  potential  resource  uses.  All 
can  be  obtained  In  some  degree.  The  question 
to  always  that  of  how  much  more  or  how 
much  less  of  each.  Through  Intensive  man- 
agement more  of  all  usee  can  l>e  provided, 
but  the  question  of  balance  will  always  re- 
main. Here  we  need  to  recognize  the  existence 
of  dlatlnct  ethnic.  Income,  age.  and  geo- 
graphic straU  In  what  we  blithely  term  the 
general  public.  We  need  to  learn  the  needs 
and  aspirations  of  each  such  stratum  and  to 
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^Btermlne  the  extent  to  which  this  group 
p^rtlcipatee  In  theee  various  resource  values. 
oJily  through  such  knowledge  can  we  deter- 
mine to  whom  our  conservation  U  directed. 
While  I  have  placed  particular  stress  on 
tlie  importance  of  Improved  housing  and  a 
better  urban  environment  for  the  low  tn- 
cCTtne  groups.  I  also  recognise  the  very  great 
importance  of  usee  of  the  forest  other  than 
timber  production  to  large  and  growing  seg- 
ments of  our  society.  The  demand  exists,  and 
It  is  growing  rapidly.  Our  great  problem  here 
IS  to  make  the  demand  effective — that  to,  to 
provide  an  effective  means  of  paying  for  the 
management  of  the  land  resource  for  these 
purposes. 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  who  consider 
these  other  values  as  more  Important  than 
timljer  should  be  provided  with  the  oppor- 
tunity now  available  to  timber  users — to  pay 
for  what  they  use,  rather  than  having  to 
persuade  other  groups  in  our  society  to  share 
the  major  part  of  the  cost.  I  have  long  advo- 
cated that  private  owners  charge  for  the 
recreational  use  of  their  lands  and  I  have 
slso  supported  a  meaningful  charge  schedule 
on  public  lands. 

A  limited  but  Important  step  in  this  direc- 
tion was  taken  with  the  passage  of  the  Land 
snd  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1964. 
Despite  the  totally  misleading  name,  the 
Act  Is  actually  de."ilgned  to  establish  a  system 
of  admission  and  user  fees  for  recreatlonlsts 
on  federal  lands,  with  the  receipts  to  be  used 
to  acquire  additional  recreational  lands. 
When  the  receipts  ttirned  out  to  t>e  disap- 
pointingly low  OS  compared  to  the  many 
statements  of  high  public  demand  for  out- 
door recreation,  the  fund  was  supplemented 
by  a  portion  of  the  receipts  obtained  from 
other  resource  uses,  including  the  revenues 
from  offshore  oil — a  small  but  perhape  stg- 
nlflcant  step  on  the  pathway  to  the  Santa 
Barljara  oil  slick. 

I  believe  that  such  recreational  use 
charges  should  be  Increased  to  cover  the 
costs  of  effective  management  of  these  rec- 
reational areas  and  of  providing  the  services 
required  by  the  users.  This  would  serve  both 
to  provide  financing  now  sadly  lacking  and 
to  put  the  main  weight  of  the  costs  on  those 
who  receive  the  main  benefits. 

A  common  argument  against  this  Is  that 
It  would  discriminate  against  the  low  in- 
come groups  of  our  society.  I  find  this  is  a 
•habby  argument  Indeed.  Free  use  of  wilder- 
ness, national  porks,  and  national  forests  is 
a  totally  ineffective  approach  to  income  re- 
distribution. It  to  wholly  obvious  that  ths 
compelling  recreational  need  for  the  low  In- 
come urban  groups  to  for  parks  within  and 
Immediately  adjacent  to  such  areas.  Anyone 
who  is  seriously  concerned  with  the  outdoor 
recreation  needs  of  low  income  groups  could 
only  have  opposed  the  Redwood  National 
Park  legUlatlon,  since  It  diverted  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  funds  from  their  In- 
tended purpose  of  meeting  these  close-in  rec- 
reational area  needs 

Another  argument  often  raised  Is  typified 
by  a  recent  letter  In  the  Sunday  Examiner, 
la  which  the  writer  violently  protested  the 
Increased  charges  In  our  State  Parks,  con- 
tending that  equal  and  better  facilities  were 
available  at  lower  cost  on  private  lands.  The 
only  possible  response  to  such  statements  Is 
to  urge  those  who  make  them  to  concentrate 
their  use  on  the  private  faculties,  thus  help- 
lag  both  private  enterprise  and  the  taxpayer. 
There  are  some  Important  ramifications  to 
this  argument  that  those  who  receive  the 
benefits  should  pay  the  costs,  with  income 
redistribution  to  be  achieved  by  other  means. 
It  must  t)e  recognized  that  the  users  of  for- 
est products  and  most  other  products  of  our 
Industrialized  economy  also  do  not  pay  the 
full  costs  Involved,  nor  do  the  producers 
of  these  goods.  As  a  nation  we  have  persisted 
•n  a  frontier  attitude  toward  the  environ- 
ment long  after  the  frontier  has  passed.  We 
continue  to  avoid  direct  payment  for  some 
of  the  real  costs  of  production  by  dumping 
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the  refuse  of  the  operations  In  the  air.  in 
the  water,  and  on  the  landscape  and  by  fol- 
lowing practices  which  are  destructive  to 
the  soil,  to  the  landscape,  and  to  our  need 
for  quiet.  Neither  producer  nor  consumer 
pays  these  costs,  but  Instead  all  society  bears 
them  through  environmental  deterioration, 
adverse  effects  on  health,  and  a  steady  up- 
ward pressure  on  direct  production  costs  for 
all  goods  and  services. 

There  are  now  encouraging  signs  that  as  a 
nation  we  are  moving  toward  a  readiness  to 
pay  these  costs  directly  rather  than  through 
the  degradation  of  the  environment  in  which 
we  live.  Over  the  long  term  there  Is  hope  that 
more  complete  utilization  can  lead  to  lower 
unit  costs,  but  the  Immediate  short-term  ef- 
fect to  almost  sure  to  be  a  substantial  In- 
crease In  the  costs  of  production.  And  It  Is 
equally  likely  that  the  major  part  of  such 
Increased  costs  must  be  passed  forward  to  the 
consumer. 

Here  there  can  be  a  problem,  for  one  com- 
pany going  It  alone  will  bear  Increased  costs 
relative  to  Its  competitors,  yet  cannot  ex- 
pect an  eqvilvalent  price  differential.  Thus 
there  appears  to  be  a  growing  acceptance 
within  Industrial  groups  that  there  Is  a  need 
for  strong  federal  standards  of  pollution  con- 
trol If  competitive  relationship*  are  not  to 
be  disrupted  In  the  process  of  making  the 
necessary  response  to  a  growing  and  legiti- 
mate public  demand  that  the  environment 
be  protected. 

The  recreational  users  of  land  should  be 
brought  to  the  same  standard.  Although  the 
situation  Is  less  publicized,  here  too  we  have 
been  passing  off  an  appreciable  part  of  the 
true  costs  through  environmental  degrada- 
tion. Vacation  home  owners  at  Lake  Tahoe 
are  being  made  to  face  some  of  the  realities 
of  these  costs  as  they  now  must  pay  thou- 
sands of  dollars  per  homeslte  for  connecting 
Into  improved  sewerage  systems.  It  would  be 
Interesting  to  determine  the  cost  per  user 
which  would  be  Involved  If  equivalent  stand- 
ards of  sewage  disposal  were  Imposed  on  our 
heavily  used  wilderness  area. 

In  preparing  these  remarks  I  became  aware 
that  I  was  achieving  neither  a  breadth  nor  a 
depth  appropriate  to  the  topic,  but  time  to  far 
more  limited  than  either  the  concepts  or  ex- 
amples I  would  like  to  review.  We  are  deal- 
ing with  highly  complex  and  Interrelated 
phenomena,  the  outcomes  of  which  have 
widely  varying  Impacts  on  various  groups 
within  our  total  society.  Our  pressure  group 
system  of  politics  seems  to  lead  us  to  behave 
as  polemicists,  yet  the  very  nature  of  con- 
servation and  the  environment  requires  us  to 
muster  up  all  the  honesty  we  can  In  scruti- 
nizing all  of  the  alternatives  open  to  us  and 
their  probable  consequences. 

Every  one  thing  t»  connected  to  every  other 
thing,  and  we  never  come  home  free.  Which 
benefit  should  be  sought,  and  who  will  get 
It?  Which  cost  mxist  be  borne,  and  who  will 
bear  It?  Among  all  of  the  questions  at  which 
we  must  look  In  dealing  with  conservation  to- 
sues.  I  submit  that  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant Is  that  In  thto  title  I  have  chosen  for 
these  remarks:  Conservation — for  whom? 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4,  1971 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Chiistlan  Science  Monitor  ha«  per- 
formed a  notable  public  service  in  re- 
porting the  results  of  a  study  recently 
conducted  on  the  Nation's  State  legisla- 
tures, and  I  am  pleased  to  place  the  ar- 
ticle In  the  RicoRD  today. 
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state  legislatures  are  the  heartbeat 
of  our  Republic. 

It  is  In  the  State  legislature  that  we 
find  the  vigor  and  vitality  of  a  free 
p>eople. 

I  ami  particularly  proud  to  report  to 
my  colleagues  that  the  Illinois  Legisla- 
ture was  ranked  third  in  the  Nation  in 
overall  standing  by  the  study. 

The  Members  of  my  own  State  legis- 
lature can  take  pride  In  the  fact  that 
they  have  provided  a  legislative  struc- 
ture which  gives  them  the  third  highest 
rating  in  the  Nation.  Members  of  the 
Illinois  State  Legislature  should  find  this 
report  by  the  Citizens  Conference  on 
State  Legislatures  a  source  of  great 
satisfaction. 

I  am  particularly  proud  that  Illinois 
ranks  so  high,  because  there  is  a  tend- 
ency— too  frequent — to  malign  and 
short-change  State  legislatures. 

I  am  sure  the  Citizens  Conference  Re- 
port on  Stat€  Legislatures  will  be  care- 
fully studied  by  political  scientists  and 
the  legislators  themselves  to  make  con- 
tinuing Improvements  In  the  operation 
of  our  State  legislatures. 

Overall,  the  report  is  reassuring  t)e- 
cause  it  does  show  that  State  legislative 
bodies  do  indeed  reflect  both  the  will  and 
the  needs  of  the  people  in  their  respec- 
tive States. 

I  believe  the  Commission's  recommen- 
dations are  particularly  significant  and 
should  prove  helpful  to  the  State  legis- 
lators in  bringing  about  even  greater 
reforms. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate the  Members  of  the  Illinois 
Legislature  for  bringing  to  minois  thia 
high  distinction  of  being  rated  third  best 
in  the  Nation's  50  State  legislatures. 

This  distinction  honors  us  all  as  citi- 
zens of  Illinois. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  article 
follows: 

TJJB.  liKHSLATTTllB — ^HOW  THTT   RATX 

(By  Oeorge  B.  Merry) 

BosTOV. — ^Rank  Oallfomla's  Legislature 
No.  1. 

In  terms  of  size,  staffing,  procedures,  and 
decisionmaking  capability.  It  to  without  a 
peer  among  state  lawmaking  branches  across 
the  nation. 

This  to  the  conclusion  of  a  comprehensive 
14-month  study,  the  first  of  Its  kind,  made 
public  Feb.  a  In  Wasblngton.  State  by  state 
and  on  the  scene.  It  rates  New  York  second, 
niluoto  third,  and  Florida  fourth  among  the 
60  legislatures.  Wyoming  and  Alabama  are 
tabbed  the  poorest. 

The  study  was  conducted  at  a  cost  of  some 
t200,000  by  the  Citizens  Conference  on  State 
Legislatures.  Lawmaking  bodies  were  meas- 
ured according  to  tbelr  procedures,  rules, 
and  operations  to  determine  how  capable 
they  are  to  perform  their  deliberative  func- 
tions. 

"It  was  the  study's  Intent  to  show  the 
people  In  the  states  bow  effective  their  legis- 
latures can  be,"  explains  Larry  Margolto,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  conference,  which  to 
supported  by  several  national  foundations. 
tNBu  rricuNT  TOOL* 

The  legislatures,  even  those  scoring  high- 
est, can  be  better,  and  the  citizens  can  make 
them  BO,  he  asserts. 

"Most  of  the  shortcomings  of  a  legtoleture 
are  the  result  of  tbe  citizens  not  giving  It 
the  tools  with  which  to  work  and  the  legisla- 
ture's fear  of  trying  to  ask  for  anything  be- 
cause of  low  public  opinion  or  public  apathy," 
be  says.  "If  the  citizens  of  a  state  tolerate— 
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eT«n  oomptl — ths  leclslatxu*  to  be  medlooi*, 
thay  ■hould  not  than  blam«  the  leglalatorB." 

i^nkiTifi  w«r«  bsMd  on  five  prtnclp*! 
quaUtles  oonaldered  pequlalte  for  an  effectlye 
leglalatUT*.  Tb«ae  cat«gorlM  arv:  "functional, 
accountable.  Independent,  Informed,  and 
representative. " 

TIM  leglalative  evaluation  study  dealt  en- 
tlrelT  with  procedurea  and  operatlone  and 
did  not  attempt  to  maaa\ire  tbe  product  of 
the  state  leglalatures  on  the  wortb  of  in- 
dividual leglalatora.  Thua.  because  a  state 
scored  high  should  not  be  construed  to  mean 
It  paeses  the  best  laws.  It  Is  explained. 

nrADSOTTATS    STAimfO    HTTVrS 

Mr.  Margolla  points  out  that  "procedures 
have  a  profovind  effect  on  tbe  decisions  a 
legislature  makes. 

"If  a  legislature  is  operating  only  mini- 
mally, without  adequate  staff  resouroee,  with- 
out adequate  facilities,  and  without  a  great 
number  of  systems  which  allow  It  to  respond 
to  tbe  modem  needs  of  a  state,  then  It  would 
be  difficult  to  expect  that  leglslatxire  to 
produce  creative,  or  even  adequate,  legisla- 
tion," he  emphasizes. 

The  Ave  criteria  on  which  tbe  legislatures 
are  scored  were  derived  from  nine  sets  of 
factors  regarding  the  quaUty  of  legislative 
operations.  These  Included  time,  staffing. 
compensation,  committee  structure,  physical 
faclUtles,  leadership,  rules  and  procedures, 
overall  legislative  structure,  and  ethics. 
MXAOxa  comixim 

While  suggesting  speclflo  Improvements 
that  might  be  made  by  each  state  to  enhance 
Its  Isclslatlve  potential,  the  report  also  spot- 
lights things  It  oonstders  right  concerning 
each  lawmaking  branch. 

In  some  of  the  lower  runklng  states,  how- 
ever, such  poeltlve  comments  were  meager. 

With  few  exceptions — notably  Florida  and 
New  Tork— the  highest  scoring  legislatures 
are  generally  In  the  Midwest  and  Par  West. 

And  those  rated  poorest  are  largely  In  the 
Northeast  and  South. 

Although  coming  out  on  top  In  compari- 
son with  other  lawmaking  bodies,  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature  Is  deemed  far  from  perfect. 

Its  main  weakness  dted  Include  too  many 
committees  and  too  many  committee  as- 
signments for  members,  lack  of  published 
committee  procedures,  limited  participation 
of  the  minority  party  In  tbe  decisionmaking 
process,  and  Inadequate  public  access  to 
various  reports. 

QtrAums  cii'su 

Overshadowing  these  In  the  evaluation 
study  was  the  California  Legislature's  "out- 
standing" rating  In  other  respects  such  as 
the  amount  and  quality  of  staffing,  adequate 
physical  facilities  (or  each  lawmftkar  and  his 
aides,  ample  hearing-room  aoconuxKXlatlons, 
and  high  quality  prompt  production  of  rec- 
ords and  documents. 

It  was  also  oonunended  for  Its  level  of 
compensation — 119.300  a  year  per  member — 
and  freedom  from  time  limitations  of  legis- 
lative sessions. 

The  second-ranking  New  Tork  Leglalature 
was  praised  for  Its  powerfful  resources  and 
staffing,  unlimited  sessions,  authority  to  de- 
termine for  Itself  when  to  meet  and  for  how 
long,  uniform  published  rules  and  committee 
procedures,  frequent  recorded  roll  oaUs. 

To  Improve  Its  lawmaking  capability,  the 
Empire  State  Is  urged  to  reduce  Its  IfiO- 
member  assembly  from  tbe  present  ISO  to 
100;  cut  the  number  of  committees,  institute 
a  system  of  deadlloee.  Improve  tbe  work 
flow,  especially  near  the  end  of  the  session, 
and  Increase  compensation  from  the  current 
•16,000   to   the   •30.000-to-«30,000   range. 

KSCOMIONSATIOKS    TALUZD 

Specific  recommendations  for  most  states 
generally  Involve: 

Smaller  legislatures. 

Professional  staffing  of  oommlttees  as  wsU 
as  Individual  lawmakers. 
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Higher  salaries. 

Improved  committee  procedures  Includ- 
ing published  roll  oaUs. 

Annual  legislative  sessions  unlimited  In 
length  and  scope. 

Better  physical  accommodations  for  law- 
makers and  spectators. 

Improved  press  facilities. 

Better  blU-draftlng  procedures  Including 
a  printed  sununary  at  the  beginning,  setting 
forth  Intent. 

Elimination  of  multiple-member  legisla- 
tive districts  where  pressnt  and  provision  of 
all  single- member  districts. 

Improved  legislative  rules  and  operating 
procedures. 

Tighter  restrictions  on  possible  conflicts 
of  interest  and  lobbying  activities. 

In  scoring  top  spot  in  tbe  overall  ranking 
the  California  Legislature  was  rated  first 
In  only  one  of  the  four  categories — func- 
tional. But  It  placed  second  or  third  In  the 
other  four  measiirement  scales. 

Second-ranking  New  York,  on  the  other 
hand,  placed  first  In  two  categories — Informed 
and  representatlve^but  was  fourth  on  func- 
tional, eighth  on  independent,  and  ISth  on 
accountable. 

minols,  although  third  overaU,  rated  from 
second  to  17th  in  various  categories  of  com- 
parison. 

ACCOUNTASllJTT    CTTTD 

Behind  California  as  the  best  function  la 
Hawaii.  Deemed  the  most  accountable  Is 
Nebraska,  followed  by  Kentucky  and  Cali- 
fornia In  that  order. 

Behind  New  York  and  California  on  the 
most-lnfomMd  list  are  Wisconsin,  Florida, 
and  Iowa. 

Florida,  Illinois,  California,  and  Wisconsin 
rated  one  to  four  In  terms  of  most  Independ- 
ent. 

New  York,  California,  and  Michigan  are 
ranked  in  tbe  top  three  spots  on  the  most- 
representative  list. 

In  ranking  lowest  overall,  Alabama  la  60th 
In  both  accountability  and  Independence, 
49th  In  terms  of  most  informed,  and  48th 
most  f\inctlonal.  Its  highest  rating  was  4lst 
In  the  representative  category. 

Wyoming,  a  state  where  there  Is  no  legisla- 
tive staffing,  was  ranked  lowest  on  the  In- 
formed scale.  Arizona  was  found  to  be  least 
representative.  And  South  Carolina  la  rated 
least  functional. 

rUNCTIONINO    MXAST7BXD 

Taken  into  consideration  in  determining 
how  functional  a  legislature  is  were  such 
factors  as: 

Time  and  Its  utilisation,  availability  of 
staff  assistance,  physical  faculties,  size  of  the 
lawmaking  body,  organization  and  proce- 
dures, continuity  and  powers  of  the  leader- 
ship, order  and  decorum  in  both  houses. 

Under  the  accountable  category  the  Im- 
portant criteria  used  Include:  districting, 
adequacy  of  information  and  public  access  to 
It.  and  diffusion  and  restraints  on  the  leader- 
ship. 

Criteria  used  to  measiue  how  Informed  a 
legislature  could  be  considered  are:  time 
spent  both  during  session  and  presesslon; 
number  of  standing  committees,  methods  of 
handling  testimony,  facilities;  Interim  ac- 
tivities. Including  structure  and  staffing,  re- 
porting and  recording;  form  and  character  of 
bills:  professional  staff  resources;  fiscal-re- 
view capabilities. 

Tbe  level  of  a  legislature's  independence 
Is  measured  by:  Independence  from  execu- 
tive branch,  legislative  oversight  and  audit 
capabilities;  legislative  procedures;  Interest 
groups  and  lobbyists;  and  confilcts  of 
Interest. 

OTHXa   FACTOaS    NOTKD 

Factors  considered  In  representativeness 
were :  Identification  of  members  and  constit- 
uents, qualifications,  compensation,  and 
voting  requirements,  member  effectiveness, 
size,  and  complexity  of  the  legislative  body. 

States  which  have  an  unrestricted  anniial 
session  such  as  Wisconsin,  New  York,  and 
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California  are  cited  as  having  "a  clear  advan- 
tage over  thoae  whose  sessions  are  strait- 
Jacketed  Into  60  or  90  days  every  two  years." 
tbe  report  emphasizes. 

'To  be  fully  effective,  the  members  of  a 
legislature  need  the  support  of  competent 
aides  who  can  help  them  with  the  many 
duties  of  oflloe.  Including  tboee  that  are  not 
strictly  legislative,"  Is  another  point  accented. 
Hawaii.  Florida,  and  California  are  cited  as 
especially  outstanding  in  terms  of  providing 
all  lawmakers  this  support. 

Separate  office  space  for  Individual  legis- 
lators Is  urged,  with  Texas,  North  Carolina, 
Hawaii,  Florida,  and  California  praised  for 
accomplishments  in  this  direction. 

WHAT  IS  TOTTS  STATS'S  SAMX? 

Major  factors  considered  under  the  five 
categories: 

Functional — time  and  its  utilization,  avail- 
abllty  of  staffing  physical  facilities  such  as 
office  space,  size  of  the  legislature,  number 
of  committees,  organization,  and  procedures. 

Accountable — districting,  method  of  lead- 
ership selection,  adequacy  of  Information 
necessary  for  lawmaking,  public  access  to 
voting  records  and  actual  deliberations,  char- 
acter and  quality  of  bill  drafting,  leadership 
constraints,  and  treatment  of  minority  party. 

Informed — amount  of  time  devoted  to  leg- 
islative process,  number  of  standing  com- 
mittees, handling  of  testimony,  staffing  be- 
tween sessions,  reports  filing,  form  and  char- 
acter of  bills,  and  professional  staff  re- 
sources. 

Independent — Independence  of  legislative 
from  state's  executive  branch,  frequency  and 
duration  of  sessions,  compensation  of  mem- 
bers, regulating  of  special-interest  groups 
and  lobbyists,  control  of  conflicts  of  in- 
terest. 

Representative — qualification,  compensa- 
tion, and  voting  requirements  of  legislators; 
size  and  complexity  of  each  legislative  body: 
diffusion  and  restraints  on  the  leadership; 
relationship  of  members  and  constituents. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  FUNDING  NEEDED 
TO  HELP  PROVIDE  ADEQUATE 
jODDLE-  AND  LOW-INCOME 
HOUSING 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP    NEW    TORK 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4.  1971 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  shortage 
of  adequate  housing  for  middle-  and  low- 
income  Americans  continues  to  be  a  seri- 
ous problem  despite  the  promises  of  two 
administrations  to  solve  the  crisis. 

In  1968  the  Federal  Government  an- 
nounced that  26  million  new  housing 
units  would  be  needed  by  1978.  However, 
despite  this  knowledge  and  the  glowing 
public  statements  about  new  programs, 
a  massive  housing  gap  has  resulted  in 
the  last  few  years.  However,  two  pro- 
grams, the  section  235  and  236  provisions 
of  the  National  Housing  Act,  have  been 
successful,  but  suffer  from  a  lack  of  ade- 
quate funding. 

Last  December,  this  body  authorized 
an  Increase  in  appropriations  for  these 
programs  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
I  have  joined  with  several  of  my  col- 
leagues in  introducing  a  supplemental 
appropriations  measure  to  provide  $25 
million  for  each  program  among  other 
things.  This  will  bring  the  funding  up  to 
the  authorized  level  of  $200  million. 

Even  at  that  level,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
funding  Is  inadequate.  An  example  of 
the  Impact  of  this  legislation  If  properly 
funded,  is  the  effect  of  reduced  debt  serv- 
icing costs  on  the  rent  payment.  Rent  on 
a  two-bedroom  apartment  can  be  lowered 
by  about  $16  a  month  for  every  1  percent 
of  interest  reduction.  For  some  develop- 
ments in  my  district  this  would  mean  up 
to  $80  a  month  lower  in  payments — a 
tremendous  savings  to  the  middle-in- 
come city  dweller. 

To  bring  about  such  dramatic  reduc- 
tions, however,  substantial  appropria- 
tions would  have  to  be  made.  This  year 
when  the  housing  bill  again  comes  up 
for  consideration,  I  Intend  to  propose 
that  funding  for  these  programs  be  In- 
creased to  at  least  $1  billion  annually 
for  fiscal  1972  and  substantial  Increases 
beyond  that  for  fiscal  years  1973  and 
1974.  At  these  levels  we  may  begin  to 
make  progress  In  eliminating  the  hous- 
ing gap. 

Among  the  most  attractive  features  of 
this  legislation  Is  that  unlike  public  hous- 
ing aid,  it  stimulates  the  private  sector 
to  enter  the  housing  market  to  a  degree 
far  In  excess  of  the  actual  dollar  figures 
appropriated. 

Most  public  housing  projects  require 
substantial  investments  by  Government 
agencies  and  involve  all  the  inherent 
risks  of  management  of  properties.  By 
providing  the  margin  necessary  to  keep 
final  rents  low  through  mortgage  Inter- 
est payment  subsidies,  section  235  and 
236  programs  allow  the  limited-profit 
and  nonprofit  builder  to  enter  the  lucra- 
tive middle-  and  lower-income  housing 
naarket.  The  results  are  adequate  hous- 
ing within  the  reach  of  almost  all 
Americans. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  my  colleagues  on 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
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will  hold  esj-ly  hearings  on  the  new  leg- 
islation and  report  out  a  bill  that  greatly 
expands  the  programs.  Of  particular 
need,  are  expansion  of  the  section  236 
programs  that  aid  limited  profit,  co- 
operative development. 

Unless  we  can  provide  for  one  of  the 
basic  elements  of  man's  existence — 
shelter — all  other  efforts  are  wasted. 
What  good  is  a  space  program  or  an  SST 
or  a  strong  Defense  Establishment  if 
man  does  not  have  a  home  to  live  In.  to 
fly  from  or  to  defend? 


FLORIDA   LEGISLATURE    CITED   AS 
OUTSTANDING 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  riiOSiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  4,  1971 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  re- 
port just  issued  by  the  Citizens  Confer- 
ence on  State  Legislatures,  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Florida  ranked  fourth 
nationally  in  terms  of  size,  stafltog,  pro- 
cedures, and  decisionmaking  capability. 

This  is  a  great  honor  for  the  Sunshine 
State  and  a  genuine  tribute  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Florida  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives. 

States  were  judged  by  the  citizens 
conference  as  part  of  a  $200,000  study 
supported  by  several  national  founda- 
tions. Criteria  used  In  the  ranking  in- 
cluded functionality,  accountability,  in- 
dependence, and  information.  In  all  these 
categories,  Florida's  Legislature  was  cited 
as  particularly  outstanding. 

Among  all  States,  Florida  ranked 
first  in  the  category  of  independence  on 
the  basis  of  the  independence  of  the  leg- 
islature from  the  State's  executive 
branch,  frequency  and  duration  of  ses- 
sions, ccHnpensation  of  members,  regula- 
tion of  special  Interest  groups,  and  con- 
trol of  conflicts  of  interest. 

In  addition,  Florida  was  singled  out  for 
special  praise  for  the  support  services  and 
personnel  which  are  provided  for  Its 
legislators. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  former  member  of 
the  Florida  House  of  Representatives,  I 
am  very  proud  of  my  State  and  its  legis- 
lature for  achieving  this  level  of  excel- 
lence. The  problems  which  confront 
State  governments  today  require  the  at- 
tention which  only  effective  State  legis- 
latures can  provide, 

I  commend  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues to  the  text  of  an  article  from  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  concerning 
the  report: 

U.S.  LsazsLATViLSS — How  Thkt  Rats 
(By  George  B.  Merry) 

Boston. — Rank  California's  Leglslattire 
No.  1. 

In  terms  of  size,  staffing,  procedures,  and 
decisionmaking  capability,  It  Is  without  a 
peer  among  state  lawmaking  branches  across 
the  nation. 

This  is  the  conclusion  of  a  comprehensive 
li-montb  study,  the  first  of  Its  kind,  made 
public  Feb.  3  In  Washington.  State  by  state 
and  on  the  scene,  It  rates  New  York  second, 
Illinois  third,  and  Florida  fourth  itmnng  the 
50  legislatures.  Wyoming  and  Alabama  are 
tabbed  the  poorwt. 
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The  study  was  conducted  at  a  cost  of  ioom 

(200,000  by  tbe  Citizens  Conlereuce  on  State 
Legislatures.  Lawmaking  bodies  were  maa*- 
ured  according  to  their  procedures,  rules,  and 
operations  to  determine  how  capable  they 
are  to  perform  their  deliberative  functions. 
"It  was  the  study's  Intent  to  show  the 
people  In  the  states  how  sffectlTo  their  leg- 
islatures can  be,"  explains  Larry  Margolls, 
executive  dlrec^xir  of  the  conference,  which 
Is  supported  by  aeveral  national  foundatlotts. 

ZNSUTnCIXNT  TOOLS 

The  leglalaturee,  even  thoee  scoring  high- 
est, can  be  better,  and  the  citizens  can  make 
them  so,  he  asserts. 

"Most  of  the  Bhortoomlnga  of  a  leglslaUire 
are  the  results  of  the  citizens  not  giving  It 
tbe  tools  with  which  to  work  aixd  the  legisla- 
ture's fear  of  trying  to  ask  for  anything  be- 
cause of  low  public  opinion  or  public 
apathy,"  be  says.  "If  the  citizens  of  a  state 
tolerate — even  compel — the  legislature  to  be 
mediocre,  they  should  not  then  blame  the 
legislators." 

Rankings  wero  based  on  five  principal  qual- 
ities considered  requisite  for  an  effective 
legislature.  These  categorlee  are:  "f\inctlon- 
al,  accountable,  Independent,  Informed,  and 
representative." 

The  legislative  evaluation  study  dealt  en- 
tirely with  procedures  and  operations  and 
did  not  attempt  to  measure  the  product  of 
the  state  legislatures  on  the  worth  of  in- 
dividual legislators.  Thus,  because  a  state 
scored  high  should  not  be  construed  to  mean 
it  passes  tbe  best  laws,  It  Is  explained. 

INADXQUAn   STAyrtNG    RXrSTS 

Mr.  MargoUs  points  out  that  "procedures 
have  a  profound  effect  on  the  dedslona  a 
legislature  makes. 

"If  a  legislature  is  oi>eratlng  only  mini- 
mally, without  adequate  staff  reeources, 
without  adequate  fadlltlee.  and  without  a 
great  number  of  systems  which  allow  it  to 
respond  to  the  modern  needs  of  a  state,  then 
It  would  be  difficult  to  expect  that  legisla- 
ture to  produce  creative,  or  even  adequate, 
legislation."  he  emphasizes. 

The  five  criteria  on  which  the  leglslatiires 
are  scored  were  derived  from  nine  sets  of 
factors  regarding  the  quaUty  of  legislative 
operations.  These  Included  time,  staffing, 
compensation,  committee  structure,  physical 
faclUtles,  leadership,  rules  and  procedures, 
overaU  legislative  structure,  and  ethics. 

MZACZB    COMtCKNTS 

While  suggesting  spedflc  improvements 
that  might  be  made  by  each  state  to  enhance 
Its  legislative  potential,  tbe  report  also  spot- 
lights things  It  considers  right  concerning 
each  lawmaking  branch. 

In  some  of  the  lower  ranking  states,  how- 
ever, such  poeltlve  comments  were  meager. 

With  few  exceptions — notably  Florida  and 
New  York — ^the  highest  scoring  legislatures 
are  generally  in  the  Midwest  and  Far  West. 

And  those  rated  poorest  are  largely  In  the 
Northeast  and  Elouth. 

Although  coming  out  on  top  In  comparison 
with  other  lawmaking  bodies,  the  California 
Legislature  Is  deemed  far  from  perfect. 

Its  main  weakness  cited  Include  too  many 
committees  and  too  many  committee  as- 
signments for  members,  lack  of  published 
committee  procediiree.  limited  participation 
of  the  minority  party  In  the  decisionmaking 
process,  and  Inadequate  public  access  to 
various  reports. 

QtrALITIES  CITKD 

Overshadowing  these  In  the  evaluation 
study  was  tbe  California  Legislature's  "out- 
standing" rating  In  other  respects  such  as  the 
amount  and  quality  of  staffing,  adequate 
physical  facilities  for  each  lawmaker  and  his 
aides,  ample  hearing-room  accommodations, 
and  high  quality  prompt  production  of  rec- 
ords and  documents. 

It  was   also  commended  for  Its  level  of 
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oemp«naatIoB — 119.300  a  y««r  p«r  tomabmr— 

and  freedom  from  tJme  Ilmltatlocu  of  legls- 
latlT«  MeBioDS. 

The  gecond-nmklng  Ifvw  York  L«cUl»taT« 
WM  pnilaed  for  1t«  powerful  rMoure«s  and 
st&fSng.  unlimited  seoslons,  authority  to  de- 
termine for  Itself  when  to  meet  and  for  how 
lonf .  uniform  published  rolea  and  committee 
p>rocedure8.    frequent    recorded    roll    calls. 

To  Improve  Mb  lawmaking  capaWHty.  the 
Fmptre  State  is  ur^ed  to  reduce  Its  180- 
member  asaembly  frccn  tbe  present  150  to 
100:  cut  the  number  of  cocimlttees.  mstltute 
•  system  of  deadlines,  Improve  the  work 
flow,  especially  near  the  end  of  the  session. 
and  Increase  compensation  from  the  current 
$16,000  to  the  •30.000-to-«30,000  range. 

■aooicirDrDATtoNS  taixjid 

Spedflo  reeommendatlons  for  moet  states 
generally  InToIve : 

Smaller  legislatures. 

Professional  italBBS  at  oommltteee  as  well 
as  Indl-rMual  lawmakers. 

Higher  salaries. 

Inipraved  committee  procedures  taeludlng 
published  roll  calls. 

Annual  legislative  sessions  unlimited  in 
length  and  soof>«. 

Better  physical  acconunodatlons  for  law- 
makers and  spectators. 

Improved  press  facilities. 

Batter  Mll-draftlng  procedures  Including 
printed  summary  at  the  beginning,  setting 
forth  Intent. 

SllmJnation  of  multiple-member  legislative 
districts  where  present  and  provision  of  all 
single-member  dlstrlcta. 

Improved  legislative  rules  and  operating 
procedures. 

Tighter  restrictions  on  possible  conflicts  of 
Interest  and  lobbying  activities. 

In  scoring  top  spot  In  the  overall  ranking 
the  California  Legislature  was  rated  first  In 
only  one  of  the  four  categories — functional. 
But  It  placed  second  or  third  In  the  other 
four  measurement  scales 

Second-ranking  New  York,  on  the  other 
hand,  placed  ftr»t  In  two  categorlee — in- 
formed and  representative — btrt  was  fourth 
on  functional,  eighth  on  independent,  and 
1 3th  on  accountable. 

nUnots,  although  third  overall,  rated  from 
second  to  ITth  In  various  categories  of  oom- 
parlson. 

ACGOTNTABiLrrr  crrsD 

Behind  California  as  the  best  function  Is 
Hawaii.  Deemed  the  mast  aocountable  Is 
Nebraska,  followed  by  Kentucky  and  Califor- 
nia In  that  order. 

Behind  New  York  and  California  on  the 
most-mformed  list  are  Wisconsin.  Florida, 
and  Iowa. 

Fl<vlda.  nilnoU.  California,  and  Wisconsin 
rated  one  to  four  In  terms  of  most  inde- 
pendent. 

New  York.  California,  and  Michigan  are 
ranked  In  the  top  three  spots  on  the  most- 
repreaentatlve  list. 

In  ranking  lowest  overall,  Alabama  Is  SOth 
In  both  accountability  and  Independence. 
49th  In  terms  of  most  Informed,  and  48th 
most  functional.  Its  highest  rating  was  41st 
m  the  representative  category. 

Wyumlxig.  a  state  where  there  is  no  legis- 
lative itaflbig,  was  ranksd  lowest  on  tlie  tn* 
formed  scale.  Arizona  was  foxind  to  be  leeat 
representative.  And  South  Carolina  Is  rated 
least  functional. 

ruNcnoimfo  mxabuvsd 

Taken  into  consideration  in  determining 
bow  functional  a  legislature  Is  were  such 
factor*  as: 

Time  and  Its  utUlaatton.  availability  of 
staff  assistance,  physical  fadlltlee,  size  of 
the  lawmaking  body,  organisation  and  pro- 
cedures, continuity  and  powers  at  the  leader- 
ship, order  and  decorum  In  both  houses. 

Under  the  accountable  category  the  im- 
portant criteria  used  include:  districting, 
adequacy  of  information  and  public 
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to  It.   and  diffusion  axMl  restraints  on  the 
leadership. 

Criteria  used  to  measure  how  informed  a 
laglslatura  eould  be  cocatdered  are:  time 
spent  both  during  session  and  presesslon; 
number  of  standing  committees,  methods 
of  handling  testimony,  facllltlee;  Interim  ac- 
tivities, including  structure  and  stafllng,  re- 
porting and  recording;  form  and  character 
of  bills:  professional  staff  reeouroee;  fiscal- 
review  capabttltlre. 

The  level  of  a  legislature's  independence 
Is  measured  by  independence  from  execu- 
tive branch,  legislative  oversight  and  audit 
capabilities;  legislative  procedures;  Interest 
groups  and  lobbyists:  and  conflicts  of  In- 
terest. 

onm  r*CToms  wotto 

Factors  considered  In  repreeentatlveneas 
were-  Identification  of  members  and  con- 
stituents. quaUflcatlons.  compensation,  and 
voting  requirements,  member  effectiveness, 
size,  and  complexity  of  the  legUlatlve  body. 

States  which  have  an  unrestricted  annual 
session  such  as  Wisconsin.  New  York,  and 
California  are  cited  as  having  "a  clear  ad- 
vantage over  those  whose  sessions  are  strait- 
Jacketed  Into  80  or  90  days  every  two  yeari." 
the  report  emphasises. 

"TO  be  fully  effective,  the  members  of  a 
legislature  need  the  support  of  competent 
aides  who  can  help  them  with  tbe  many 
duties  of  office.  Including  those  that  are  not 
strictly  legislative,"  Is  another  point  ac- 
cented. HawaU,  Florida,  and  California  are 
cited  as  especially  outstanding  In  terms  of 
providing  aU  lawniakers  this  support. 

Separate  office  space  for  Individual  legis- 
lators Is  urged,  with  Texas.  North  Carolina, 
Hawaii,  Florida,  and  California  praised  for 
aocompllshments  In  this  direction. 
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ARMED  FORCES  JOURNAL  TRIBUTE 
TO  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HftERT 

or  LotnsiANA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPKESBNTATl  V  E8 

Thunday.  February  4.  1971 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Issue 
of  the  Armed  Forces  Journal  for  January 
18,  1971.  contains  a  very  special  and 
unique  tribute  to  the  late  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  the  Hon- 
orable L.  Mendel  Rivers. 

The  Journal  presents  a  picture  of 
Chairman  Rivers  by  selected  quotations 
by  many  Members  of  Congress  who  knew 
him  and  worked  with  him — occasionally 
worked  against  him.  Tbe  sum  total  Is  to 
give  a  very  singular  picture  of  a  very 
singular  man. 

The  article  follows: 
Lrr   Ms   Tnx   Yot7   Aeoirr   Mnfsn. 

"On  December  7.  the  anniversary  of  Pearl 
Harbor,  Mendel  Rivers  handled  what  was  to 
be  his  last  piece  of  legislation,  the  resolution 
in  support  (of)  efforts  to  rescue  American 
Prlaonen  of  War  In  North  Vietnam.  .  .  .  [He] 
said,  among  other  things : 

"  1  want  the  world  to  know  I  would  tell 
that  crowd  In  Hanoi,  you  win  either  treat 
them  with  dignity  or  some  of  you  will  not 
be  here  tomorrow  ...  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, .  .  If  I  were  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  would  deliver  an  ultimatum 
to  this  crowd  and  let  them  gueee  where  the 
next  blow  la  coming  from.' 

"^^at  was  the  kind  of  man  he  was.  He 
believed  in  determining  what  was  the  right 
thing,  and  then  standing  up  firmly  for  It." 
Representative  John  L.  McMillan  (D-8C), 
Chairman.  District  Committee,  Vloe-Cbalr- 
m&n.  Agriculture  Committee. 


"He  was  a  finished  student  of  the  subjeet 
matter  with  which  his  committee  dealt  m 
Memt>ers  have  ever  known  their  area  of  oper- 
ations In  the  House  as  he  knew  his. 
[He]  was  peerless  in  debate,  eloquent,  fluent, 
witty,  IntelUfrent  and  always  in  conunand! 
."  Representative  Cart  B.  Albert  (D-Okla). 
Majority  Leader.  Olst  Congress. 

"He  believed  in  his  country.  Its  heritage, 
and  Its  destiny  Bvery  minute  of  hU  Mtt  «u 
dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  those  con- 
cepts. 

"I  have  never  known  a  more  energetic 
person.  Bvery  minute  of  his  life  was  put  to 
useful  purposes  So  far  as  I  know  he  eschewed 
many  of  the  pastimes,  the  card  games,  the 
fishing,  and  other  time-consuming  activities, 
in  order  to  devote  those  moments  to  bis 
goals — always  overshadowed  by  his  love  of 
country  and  the  nutlntenanoe  of  Its  secu- 
rity. .  .  .  fHls)  foresight  was  uncanny." 
Representative  O.  Clark  Fisher  (D-Tei). 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

"The  Amerloan  Ol.  has  lost  his  all-time 
favorite  and  generous  champion;  his  enemies 
a  determined  and  honorable  opponent;  his 
friends,  a  loyal  and  powerful  ally;  his  famUy, 
a  loving,  kind,  dedicated  husband  and 
father."  Representative  Richard  Ichord  CD- 
Mo)  Chairman,  Internal  Security  Commit- 
tee. 

"Holding  a  position  of  trenMndous  power 
In  this  House,  he  never  abused  that  power. 
Yet,  he  was  tough  .  .  But  he  was  always 
fair."  Representative  Thomas  O  Abemethy 
(IVMlSBl    Agriculture.   Dtstrlot   Committees. 

"One  does  not  have  to  he  a  so-called  hawk 
to  mourn  the  death  of  Mendel  Rivers.  ...  I 
knew  |hlm]  as  courageous,  good  huntoted. 
fair,  and  characterized  by  a  total  lack  of 
vlndlctlveneas  "  Representative  Clarence  D 
liong    (D-Md)     Armed    Services    Committee. 

".  .  .  Mendel  came  here  90  years  ago  .  .  . 
and  we  stood  In  this  House  and  took  the 
oath  of  office.  The  ranks  have  thinned  since 
then,  and  today  ...  we  find  only  nine  names 
of  that  roster  of  48S  who  were  on  the  list  at 
the  time  we  took  the  oeth.  .  .  . 

"He  never  complained.  .  .  .  On  that  day 
[7  December]  when  he  was  here  exposing 
himself  to  this  tumrtoU  and  to  tboee  ttirbu- 
lent  arguments,  he  should  have  been  In 
the  hospital  In  Birmingham  being  operated 
on.  and  vet  he  was  six  months  late  getting 
there.  If  Mendel  Rivers  had  listened  to  the 
advice  of  his  doctors  he  would  have  been  In 
ths  hospital  six  months  ago.  and  his  chances 
of  reoovery  wotild  have  been  80  percent.  But 
yet  be  saw  In  his  work  here  the  call  to  a  duty 
that  he  could  not  reject.  Yes.  he  did  stay 
on  the  firing  Uns.  .  .  . 

"I  must  tell  you  and  share  this  with  yon: 
that  I  think  I  am  the  only  Member  who  saw 
Mm  m  the  hospital.  .  .  [The]  Mendel 
Rivers  I  talked  to  In  that  hospital  bed  was 
the  same  Mendel  Rivers  that  you  know 
passionately  dedicated  to  that  in  which  be 
believed,  and  barking  Instructions  to  me  on 
what  to  do  from  that  hospital  bed." 
RepreeentaUve  F  Edward  H*bert  (D-Ia.) 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

".  .  .  lOneJ  of  the  outstanding  attributes 
.  .  .  was  his  deep  concern  for  the  men  Is 
uniform.  Their  well-being  was  first  and  fore- 
mast m  his  mind.  He  wanted  them  to  be  well 
paid.  ...  He  wanted  them  to  have  tlie  best 
of  health  care.  .  .  He  wanted  tbtta  to  have 
tbe  finest  equipment  possible.  ...  He  loved 
his  nation  dearly  and  feared  for  her  well- 
being."  Representative  Durward  O.  Hall  (B- 
Mo  )  Armed  Services  Committee. 

"He  fought  for  all  the  mflttary.  from  pri- 
vate to  general  .  ."  Representative  Bfl 
Foreman  (R-NM)  Armed  Servlcee  Commit- 
tee. 

"From  buck  private  to  five-star  general. 
from  the  Air  Force  to  the  Coast  Ouard.  the 
Chairman  saw  to  It  that  the  American  mili- 
tary man  never  had  to  take  a  back  seat  to 
any  other  Individual  In  our  society  or  any 
other.  .  .  . 
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"I  also  know  that  Chairman  Rivers  was  a 
devoted  father  and  a  conscientious  family 
jnan  who  cared  very  deeply  about  his  wife 
1^  children.  Being  the  father  of  four  my- 
Mlf,  we  discussed  from  time  to  time  some 
of  the  different  situations  that  arise  In  a 
misy  and  active  family.  I  learned  firsthand 
of  tbe  love  and  respect  which  be  always  gave 
to  those  closest  to  him.'  Representative 
Charles  H.  Wilson  (D-Callf),  Armed  Services 
Oommlttee,  Chairman,  Post  OfBoe  and  Civil 
Service,  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Faculties 
sod  Modernization. 

"...  I  Can  I  greater  honor  be  paid  to  any- 
one than  to  have  been  regarded  by  so  many 
as  'protector'  and  compatriot'?"  Repreeent- 
aUve Frank  A.  Stubblefleld  (D-Ky),  Mer- 
chant Marme  and  Fisheries  Committee. 

"He  knew  what  he  was  talking  about.  For 
about  two  decades,  for  30  years,  I  sat  with 
him  there  on  that  committee,  and  in  this 
period  of  time  I  do  not  remember  ever  hear- 
ing a  military  man  who  came  before  that 
committee — for  Instance.  In  the  field  of  air- 
power,  types  of  airplanes  or  things  of  that 
tiD<X — who  knew  anywhere  near  as  much 
ai  tbe  chairman. . .  . 

"Mendel  did  not  get  this  LnXormatlon  by 
Just  listening  to  other  people  who  knew  less 
than  he.  He  got  It  by  studying,  by  working, 
by  burning  the  midnight  oU.  .  .  . 

"I  do  not  believe  I  ever  saw  Mendel,  when 
bs  was  in  a  relaxed  mood,  when  be  did  not 
uk  ma  about  my  children.  I  was  a  bachelor 
tor  a  long  time,  and  have  a  young  family  for 
my  years,  and  he  particularly  encouraged  me 
to  take  time  off  and  to  share  interests  with 
my  children,  and  he  said  that  I  should  do 
these  things,  because  "They  will  go  before 
you  know  it.' "  Representative  Charles  Ben- 
ustt  (D-Fla)  Chairman.  Armed  Services  Sea- 
power   and    Real    Estate    Subcommittees. 

"The  Amerloan  serviceman  has  lost  his 
most  persuasive  and  effective  proponent. 
Prom  the  enlisted  men  to  the  highest  rank- 
ing officers,  servicemen  knew  that  they  had 
no  better  friend.  .  .  .  The  forceful  Congress- 
man withstood  constant  attacks  of  the  most 
Tltrlollc  kind  on  his  personal  and  profes- 
sional competence.  Yet,  be  was  unacarred  by 
these  attackers,  for  he  was  bigger  than  such 
petty  prejudices."  Representative  W.  O. 
Daniel   (D-Va)    Armed  Servloes  Committee. 

"Although  he  never  wore  the  uniform  of 
hU  country,  he  was  second  to  none  In  his 
love  for  It.  .  .  .  The  American  In  uniform 
never  bad  a  better  friend.  .  .  ."  Repreaenta- 
Uve  William  Q.  Bray  (R-Ind)  Armed  Serv- 
ices, Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittees. 

"Bentember  the  words  of  Ovid:  'It  Is  not 
wealth,  nor  ancestry,  but  honorable  oonduct 
and  a  noble  disposition  that  make  men 
great.'  By  this  measure,  L.  Mendel  Rivers 
was  a  great  American."  Representative  Robert 
N.  aialmo  (D-Oonn),  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

-I  knew  him  weU,  better  than  most.  He  and 
I  oame  to  Congress  together  In  1941,  a  long 
time  ago.  ...  We  have  lost  a  champion 
among  Congresamen.  America  has  lost  a 
great  son."  Representative  Robert  L.  F.  Slkes 
(D-Pla) .  Appropriations  Conmilttee. 

"Eloquent  in  oratory,  vigorous  convictions 
powerfully  expressed,  and  deep,  passionate 
loyalty.  A  man  with  cherUhed  roots,  loving 
bis  home,  his  Bute  and  its  people, 'he  was 
»ble  to  extend  that  conoern  to  the  whckle 
Nation.  We  shall  not  soon  see  another  of  his 
•talure."  Representative  Edward  P.  Boland 
(D-Massj ,  Appropriations  Committee. 

"He  was  a  man  of  deep,  spiritual  faith 
M»d  when  I  traveled  with  Mm  on  various  oc- 
casions, I  noted  that  on  Sundays  he  always 
ktUnded  church  without  fall,  even  In  In- 
ttaaoes  when  he  might  have  to  go  far  out 
of  his  way  to  do  so.  .  .  , 

"At  times  he  vraa  maligned  and  many  lies 
were  circulated  about  him  that  were  without 
foundaOon.  In  pubUc  lUe,  he  was  often  the 
'totlin   of   gross   mlsrepresenutlon,    but   It 
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never  shook  his  faith  In  his  public  i^niiing^ 
and  It  never  caused  him  to  lose  faith  In  the 
people  whom  be  loved  with  all  his  heart. 
He  was  a  great  and  good  man."  Representa- 
Uve  Philip  J.  Phllbln  (D-Mass),  Second 
ranking  majority  member,  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  91st  Congress — thus,  the 
man  who  likely  would  have  succeeded  L. 
Mendel  Rivers  as  Chairman.  Defeated  for 
re-election  to  9ad  Congress. 

"Mendel  Rivers  was  no  stranger  to  poverty 
or  to  hard  work.  .  .  .  The  elder  Rivers  died 
when  Msndsl  was  quite  young,  forcing  him  to 
take  on  more  of  ths  farm  chores.  Later,  while 
a  high  school  student,  he  would  arise  at  4 
ajn.,  milk  cows,  deliver  newspapers,  and  then 
catch  the  trolley  Into  Charle."  on.  .  .  .  (His) 
voting  record  In  the  House  of  Repreeenta- 
tlves  was  among  the  most  progressive  of  all 
his  colleagues  from  the  Deep  South.  He  sup- 
ported much  legislation  to  help  the  under- 
privileged, to  help  them  up  the  ladder  of  life. 
.  .  .  (He)  believed  that  weakness  invites  dis- 
aster and  Invites  war,  and  that  strength  pro- 
motes peace.  .  .  . 

"I  would  like  to  tell  you  something  else 
about  Mendel  Rivers,  about  the  personal 
problems  which  he  courageously  overcame. 
For  many  years  he  vanquished  tbe  heart 
trouble  that  only  some  .  .  .  knew  about.  We 
are  aware  of  another  personal  pro'blem  over 
which  be  had  been  totally  and  courageously 
victorious.  He  was  successful  over  this  per- 
sonal problem  through  the  same  tenacity  and 
perseverance  with  which  be  led  his  great 
oommlttee.  His  victorious  battle  over  this 
problem  is  an  Inspiration  to  all  cf  us."  Rep- 
resentative WlUUm  J.  B.  Dom  (D-80)  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee. 

"Although  others  have  suggested  a  hard- 
ness and  insensitivlty  about  him,  those  who 
knew  him  knew  also  of  his  warmth  and  his 
Interest  In  human  beings  In  all  segments  of 
society."  Representative  John  S.  Monagan 
(D-Conn.)  Oovemment  Operations  Oom- 
mlttee. 

"I  always  regarded  Mendel  Rivers  as  a  sin- 
cere patriot  who  was  Interested  primarily  In 
the  security  of  his  country.  He  worked  bard 
at  his  Job,  he  knew  what  was  going  on  and 
felt  that  he  bad  an  obligation  to  take  tbe 
Initiative.  .  .  ."  Representative  Thomas  B. 
Morgan  (D-Pa.)  Chairman,  FcH-elgn  Affairs 
Conunlttee  and  Special  Subcommittee  for 
Review  of  Foreign  Aid  Programs. 

"Mendel  Rivers  was  a  man  of  his  word. 
...  He  was  a  hard  worker.  My  oflloe  h^>- 
pens  to  be  Just  one  or  two  doors  from  the 
office  which  he  occupied. 

"Frankly,  I  can  state  that  I  never  arrived 
earlier  at  my  office  than  did  Mendel  Rivers. 
.  .  .  Just  before  he  left  I  had  a  long  talk  with 
him  about  some  of  o\ir  proUems  and  at  no 
time  had  I  ever  heard  him  complain  in  any 
way.  But  on  that  day  he  said  to  me  that  he 
had  been  having  a  little  trouble  with  his 
heart  .  .  .  little  did  I  realise  how  serious 
It  was."  Representative  Hale  Boggs  (D-La) 
Vice  Chairman,  National  Democratic  Com- 
mittee, Democratic  Whip,  91st  Congress,  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Federal  Expendi- 
tures, Joint  Economic  Committee. 

"I  read  In  the  newspapers  that  Mendel 
Rivers  was  considered  autocratic.  .  .  .  On 
the  contrary,  be  was  never  autocratic.  ...  I 
remember  an  incident  some  years  ago  .  .  . 
when  we  were  getting  ready  to  leave  for  one 
of  the  meetings  (of  the  Military  Committee 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly!.  -  ■  ■  When 
I  came  on  board  the  big  jet,  the  military  aide 
introduced  me  to  the  crew  and  said.  "This  Is 
the  chairman.'  And  the  colonel  who  was  the 
pilot  of  the  plane  said,  "The  chairman  Is  al- 
ready on  board.'  Well,  obviously  to  any  mili- 
tary man  the  chairman  was  Mendel  Rivers 
and  I  did  not  abuse  the  colonel.  Mendel  Ri- 
vers straightened  him  out.  He  said.  'I  am 
the  chairman  most  of  the  tln>e,  but  on  this 
trip  and  on  this  mission,  Mr.  Hays  Is  tbe 
chairman  and  I  am  Just  one  of  the  soldiers 
In  the  ranks.' 
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"We  did  not  have  to  agree  with  him  to  say 
that  this  Is  a  great  American.  .  .  ."  Repre- 
sentative Wayne  L.  Hays  (D-Ohlo)  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  Chairman,  VS.  Delegation 
to  the  NATO  Atlantic  Assembly. 

"He  had  a  magnificent  sense  of  humor,  and 
while  he  could  use  it  devastatingly  In  debate, 
and  frequently  tised  It  against  me,  be  could 
also  laugh  at  himself.  .  .  . 

"He  loved  nature,  flowers  in  particular.  .  .  . 

"His  Judgments  were  not  always  my  judg- 
ments, and  his  priorities  were  not  always 
mine.  I  frequently  questioned  his  judgments 
and  his  priorities.  But  I  have  never  ever 
questioned  his  motives."  Representative  Otis 
O.  Pike  (D-N.Y.).  Chairman,  Armed  Services 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Survivor  Benefits. 

"Here  was  a  man  with  whom  one  could  have 
honest  differences,  as  he  and  I  certainly  did; 
and  yet  maintain  mutual  respect.  .  .  ."  Rep- 
resentative Lester  L.  Wolff  (D-N.Y.) ,  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee. 

"Mendel  Rivers  was  the  best  whether  he 
was  with  you  or  against  you.  ...  He  never 
ducked  an  lssu<i. 

"It  was  a  sho:k  to  me  . . .  several  weeks  ago 
when  I  learned  that  he  had  a  medical  prob- 
lem ttxat  eventtially  led  to  his  passing.  But 
I  think  tbe  fact  that  he  never  told  many 
that  be  bad  this  illness  was  typlc&l  of  Men- 
del Rivers."  Representative  Oerald  R.  Ford 
(R-Mlcb)   Minority  Leader,  91st  Congress. 

"He  was  not  arbitrary.  He  never  made  a  ds- 
olslon  without  consulting  the  minority. 

"Be  is  said  to  have  been  controversial,  but 
not  insofar  as  I  am  conx^rned.  He  was  con- 
troversial because  he  stood  firm  on  what  he 
believed.  Be  stood  firm  on  maving  certain 
that  our  country  bad  a  national  defense  sec- 
ond to  none."  Representative  Leslie  C. 
Arends  (R-ni)  Republican  Wblp  Armed 
Servloes  Committee. 

"He  was  always  tolwant  In  his  <i»i«nng» 
with  bis  fellow  conmilttee  chairman.  .  .  ." 
Representative  Oeorge  D.  Mahon  (D-Tez) 
Chairman,  Appropriations  Committee. 

"There  are  many  who  did  not  agree  wltb 
Mendel  Rivers,  but  no  one  ever  accused  him 
of  avarice.  No  one  ever  had  any  doubt  about 
where  be  stood.  He  believed  passionately  in 
tbe  things  he  defended,  and  bis  faith  was 
not  doubted  by  any  man,  even  bis  most  ar- 
dent enemies."  Representative  Henry  B.  Gon- 
zales (D-Tez)  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. 

"He  bad  bis  strong  opinions,  but  be  never 
shunned  Inquiry  into  controversy."  Repre- 
sentative Morris  K.  Udall  (D-Arlz.)  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Conmilttee. 

"While  we  did  not  necessarily  agree  upon 
all  matters,  I  found  the  chairman  consid- 
erate, gracious,  and  always  a  true  gentleman 
in  every  sense."  Representative  Peter  N.  Ky- 
ros  (D-Me.)  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee. 

"He  told  me  on  our  first  day  that  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  had  no  place  for 
politics.  He  was  as  true  as  his  word,  never 
manifesting  the  slightest  degree  of  parti- 
sanship. .  .  .  His  single  concern  was  our  na- 
tional security.  Individual  members  might 
have  taken  issue  with  him  on  specific  points, 
but  at  no  time  did  this  Influence  his  per- 
sonal relationship  wltb  them.  This  Is  a  mark 
of  manliness,  and  I  have  never  seen  It  dis- 
played by  anyone  else  in  such  a  grand  man- 
ner," Representotlve  O.  William  Whltehurst 
(R-Va.)  Armed  Services  Committee. 

"...  [There]  probably  has  never  been  a 
man  in  tbe  Congress  who  was  more  severely 
attacked  by  outsiders,  most  of  whom  did 
not  really  tinderstand  blm.  .  .  . 

"For  one  thing,  you  never  had  any  doubt 
where  he  stood.  There  was  never  any  eqtUvo- 
catlon,  never  any  trying  to  straddle  or  duck 
an  Issue.  .  .  .  And  although  there  were  Mem- 
bers vrltb  whom  he  differed — cmd  upon  occa- 
sion I  was  Included  In  that  number — he  still 
made  It  possible  for  committee  members  wltb 
whom  he  did  not  agree  to  assume  responsibil- 
ity In  tbe  committee,  nevertbeless,  and  be 
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made  a  sp«ol«l  point  df  weognlalng  the  oon- 
trlbutlons  .  .  .  they  made."  Bepreaenta- 
tlT*  Samuel  S.  Stratton  (O-IVT)  Chalnnaii. 
Armed  Services  Antisubmarine  Warfare 
Committee. 

"WhUe  he  admitted  that  he  could  not  al- 
ways understand  thetr  actions  he  placed  the 
greatest  charity  upon  his  enemies.  Only  a 
few  weekj  before  his  death  I  beard  htm  com- 
ment that  he  Just  could  not  understand  why 
so  many  reporters  seemed  to  delight  In  con- 
demning him.  even  though  he  was  giving  his 
all  to  hla  country."  Repreeentatlve  Bail  F. 
Landgrebe  (R-Ind) . 

"While  our  political  philosophy  on  do- 
mestic matters  was  in  conflict,  he  respected 
my  views  and  I  respected  hla.  .  .  .  Many 
[Members]  .  .  .  have  frequently  expreaaed  to 
me  their  personal  fondness  for  Mendel 
Rivera — deaplte  conflicting  views."  Repre- 
sentative Melvln  Price  (D-Dl)  Chairman. 
Armed  Services  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Airlift,  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Ener^. 

"He  was  a  man  who  did  not  care  a  little- 
he  cared  a  lot.  ...  I  participated  as  strongly 
aa  any  of  his  House  colleagues  in  challenging 
some  of  hla  conclusions.  ...  In  spite  of  those 
differences,  I  cannot  recall  any  favor  or  re- 
quest of  mine  that  he  ever  denied  unless  It 
was  for  more  time  In  cross  examination." 
Representative  Robert  T.  Leggett  (D-Callf) 
Armed  Services,  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committees. 

"He  was  kind  to  Junior  Members,  gracious 
to  his  adversaries  and  extraordinarily  vigi- 
lant for  his  country.  .  .  .  [He]  recognised  that 
this  Nation  cannot  make  social  progress  if  we 
do  not  first  retain  the  baalc  freedom  to  p\ir- 
sue  It."  Representative  Louis  C.  Wyman  (K- 
NH)  Appropriations  Committee. 

This  yetu"  was  to  mark  his  30th  anniversary 
In  Congress.  And  this  issue  of  the  Journal 
was  to  be  his  Issue. 

It's  not  easy  to  describe  a  man  who  fought 
so  hard  over  so  many  years  for  millions  of 
constituents  In  uniform — meet  of  whom 
oouldnt  vote  for  him  however  much  they 
might  have  wanted  to.  It's  even  more  dUBcult 
to  write  about  him  when,  suddenly,  he  has 
died — because  you  remember  him  so  full  of 
life. 

People  In  his  district  will  tell  you  that 
Mendel  Rivers  never  changed.  There  was 
nothing  of  the  stuffed  shirt  about  him.  Con- 
trary to  some  impreaslons,  he  waa  a  humble 
man.  But  It's  bard  to  deacrlbe  him  as  humble, 
because  he  was  such  a  colorful  figure,  and 
such  a  very  big  man  In  so  many  ways.  He 
was  a  particularly  big  man  In  all  that  he 
did  for  Servicemen  and  their  families — the 
many  fights  he  won  on  their  behalf  which 
gained  him  little  or  no  benefit. 

When  we  talked  with  Mendel  Rivers  on 
December  3.  in  what  turned  out  to  be  his 
last  press  Interview,  he  named  two  officers 
whom  he  held  In  "highest  regard":  VAdm  H. 
O.  Rlckover  and  former  Marine  Corps  Com- 
mandant General  Wallace  M.  Oresne,  Jr. 

HOW  DO  TOU  JXn>GX  AN  BAGLX? 

Just  two  days  earlier,  Rlckover  had  Intro- 
duced the  Chairman  and  his  wife  at  cere- 
monies In  Newport  News  for  the  keel-laying 
of  the  nuclear- powered  guided  missile  frigate 
South,  Carolina.  Rivers  was  especially  pleased 
when  Rlckover  introduced  Mrs.  Rivers  In 
these  words:  "Only  those  women  who  have 
the  misfortune  to  be  married  to  politicians 
can  have  any  conception  of  the  patience,  un- 
derstanding, and  fortitude  she  poeseeses." 
And  the  Chairman  kidded  us  for  interviewing 
the  wrong  person — he  said  we  should  have 
asked  to  visit  with  his  wife  Instead. 

His  Chief  Counsel  John  R.  (Russ)  Bland- 
ford,  will  tell  you,  "Ifm  not  easy  to  describe 
Mendel  Rivers."  Admiral  Rlckover  put  It  an- 
other way  at  the  South  Carolina  keel-laying: 
"There  la  no  use  trying  to  explain  him  by 
reducing  a  versatile  man  to  one  or  two  main 
talents.  Be  cannot  be  Judged  in  the  way  some 
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people  judge  an  eagle  by  not'ng  how  he  walks 
on  the  ground." 

Rlckover  tried  to  describe  the  real  Mendel 
Rivers:  "He  has  had  to  fight  every  mile  of 
his  rofkd  through  life;  nothing  comes  easily 
to  him,  not  even  oratory  in  which  he  ex- 
cels. ...  He  does  not  believe  that  being  seri- 
ous means  going  about  with  a  long  face.  He 
has  always  held  calmness  to  be  a  form  of  vir- 
tue; It  is  In  many  cases  an  extremely  difficult 
form  or  courage. 

'He  Is  one  of  the  most  unlntlmldable  men 
In  the  United  States.  He  knows  that  a  good 
leader  is  doing  his  job  when  half  the  people 
are  following  him  and  half  are  chasing  him. 

"He  understands  the  chasm  between  men 
with  knowledge  who  lack  power  and  man 
with  power  who  lack  knowledge." 

UCPOaTANT  OMiaaXONB 

Rivers  was  an  enigma  to  the  press,  and 
often  maligned  by  It.  Draw  Pearson  was  one 
who  wrote  particularly  bitter  columns  which 
conveyed.  In  the  early  and  mld-slxtles,  a 
distorted  picture  of  Rivers  as  an  alcoholic. 
What  Pearson  never  pointed  out  was  that 
the  problem — which  Pearson  grossly  over- 
stated— existed  In  the  early  and  mld-fiftie*. 
and  Mendel  Rivers  knew  he  had  a  problem 
and  fought  It  and  conquered  It,  that  the 
problem  nev^r  interfered  with  Mr.  Rivers' 
work  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and 
that  it  nsoer  involved,  as  Pearson  alleged, 
"sscurtty  risks."  (One  senior  officer  who  knew 
Mendel  Rivers  especially  well  called  Pearson 
to  tell  him.  "You're  wrong  about  this  man," 
but  Pearson  kept  on  writing.)  And  as  one 
of  his  close  associates  told  us.  "Mendel  fought 
the  problem  harder  than  any  man  I  ever 
knew.  And  he  licked  It,  on  his  own." 

One  of  the  most  perceptive  articles  ever 
written  about  Mendel  Rivers  appeared  In,  of 
all  places,  Women'$  Wear  Daily  (3  June  1960) . 
It  said,  "Even  though  Rivers  Is  portrayed  too 
often  as  a  captive  of  tha  Pentagon,  the  truth 
Is  that  he  is  his  own  boss.  So  much  so  he 
gives  military  men  fits  when  he  decides  they 
are  playing  cuts  with  the  taxpayers'  money." 
Prom  our  own  experience,  we  know  this  was 
an  accurate  description.  On  a  number  of  oc- 
casions when  The  Journal  printed  articles 
with  which  Rivers  disagreed,  he  told  us  (in 
polite,  but  convincingly  strong  and  often 
colorful  language)  what  he  disagreed  with — 
and  why — but  only  after  he  had  first  taken 
time  to  check  out  all  the  facta  thoroughly. 
And,  as  be  told  ua  candidly  In  that  last  in- 
terview, "I've  bad  a  lot  of  unpleasant  ex- 
perlencea  with  the  military.  I've  opposed 
them  on  many  Issues,  and  I've  had  so  much 
grief  over  officers  coming  before  my  commit- 
tee with  a  bunch  of  bum  dope  that  I've  had 
to  develop  a  baalc  skepticism  about  the  testi- 
mony we  get." 

The  press  often  portrayed  him  aa  a  chair- 
man who  used  his  power  blatantly  for  his 
own  political  benefit. 

But  the  preaa  forgot  that  Mendel  Rivers 
got  very  few  votes  from  his  district  in  South 
Carolina  over  bis  fights  for  military  Medicare 
and  Dentlcare  and  for  a  batter  survivor  bene- 
fits program.  As  ons  of  his  closest  associates 
told  US.  "Ths  military  personnel  budget 
doesnt  get  much  copy  in  the  dally  preaa — 
and  that's  where  Mendel  (ought  hardest  for 
the  Serviceman." 

Columnists  often  commented  on  the  num- 
ber of  military  Installations  In  Charleston. 
Rivers'  home  district,  but  they  failed  to  note 
that,  while  Rivers  was  effective  (as  every 
Congressman  should  be  in  working  for  hla 
constituents),  the  military  Itself  has  wanted 
to  move  more  facilities  south,  for  many  rea- 
sons. Labor  Is  cheaper,  land  Is  cheaper,  and 
the  weather  Is  temperate  enough  to  permit 
year-Yound  training.  For  the  Navy  especially, 
moving  some  of  Its  forces  and  facilities  to 
Charleston  has  paid  substantial  benefits: 
Ships  stationed  In  Charleston  (or  In  Mayport, 
Fla.,  for  that  matter)   get  to  training  areas 
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in  the  Caribbean  a  full  day  quicker  than  do 
•hips  berthed  In  Norfolk  or  further  north  id 
Newport  or  Boston.  They  also  have  fewer 
training  exerclass  cancelled  because  of  poor 
weather;  and  the  ships  suffer  less  wear  and 
tear  from  winter  weather. 

Ruse  Blandford  will  tell  you  that  Mendel 
Rivers  was  genuinely  amused  by  all  the  credit 
he  was  given  for  building  up  the  Plrst  Cod- 
grssslonal  District  of  South  Carolina.  (The 
press  always  cited,  for  instance,  the  Marine 
Corps  recruit  training  depot  at  Parris  Island. 
It  (ailed  to  mention  that  the  post  was  es- 
tablished In  1891,  14  years  before  Mendel 
Rivers  was  bom.  And  the  press  talked  about 
the  Charleston  Navy  Yard,  established  /our 
yaars  before  he  was  bom.) 

As  Blandford  puts  It,  "The  people  who  were 
doing  their  best  to  defeat  him,  by  giving  him 
credit  for  all  these  installations,  were  prob- 
ably his  greatest  boosters — without  even 
knowing  It." 

Russ  Blandford  (who  la  probably  as  close 
to  P.  Bdward  Hubert  as  he  was  to  L.  Mendel 
Rivers)  describes  his  former  boss  this  way: 
"He  was  the  most  versatile  man,  and  be  had 
the  best  sense  of  timing.  And  I'm  convinced 
he  had  extrasensory  perception,  as  well. 

"He  had  the  gruffest  outside,  and  the  soft- 
est heart,  of  any  man  I've  ever  known.  He 
could  put  a  chill  into  any  witness  just  by 
looking  at  him — but  he  was  an  extremely 
kind  man.  I  know  many  people  be  helped 
over  rough  roads.  He  was  generous,  much 
more  so  than  ever  showed. 

"His  greatest  competence  was  bis  unfailing 
memory.  If  you  told  him  something  once, 
he  never  forgot  It.  This  can  be  pretty  fright- 
ening to  a  chief  counsel  or  to  a  member  of 
the  staff,  because  you  had  to  be  right  the 
first  time.  But  he  was  forgiving  when  you 
erred,  and  he  didn't  make  a  big  deal  about  It, 

"He  was  non-polltlcal  and  non-partisan— 
he  ran  this  Committee  as  non-partlsanly  aa 
It  la  humanly  possible  to  do.  Hs  never  asked 
a  prospective  member  of  the  staff  about  his 
political  affiliation. 

"I  remember  when  we  looked  for  the  first 
time  at  the  new  Committee  hearing  room — 
now  called  the  Carl  Vinson  Room — here  In 
the  Raybum  building.  He  asked  me,  'What 
are  the  two  waiting  rooms  to  either  side  all 
about?'  And  I  told  him,  'One  Is  for  the  ma- 
jority, one  Is  for  the  minority.'  And  he  looked 
at  me  with  fire  In  his  eyes  and  said.  "We 
have  no  majority  or  minority.  All  members 
of  this  committee  are  Americans,  Interested 
In  national  security.'  There  wasn't  any  audi- 
ence around;  It  wasn't  a  publicity  stunt;  he 
was  Just  »Ai^ing  to  me.  That's  why  we  don't 
have  Democrats  and  Republicans  going  out 
to  caucus  over  coffee — he  sealed  off  one  of 
those  rooms  and  now  they  go  out  together." 

Blandford,  who  knew  him  well,  admits  that 
criticism  from  the  press  hurt  Rivers  very 
deeply.  "They  twisted  his  words,  they  hurt 
blm  badly,"  he  says.  But  he  adds,  "He  lived 
and  breathed  the  American  Serviceman; 
more  than  that,  he  lived  this  nation.  "The 
Star  Spangled  Banner'  and  'America  the 
Beautiful*  still   brought   tears  to  his  e7«e." 

And  Blandford  described  Mendel  Rivers' 
dilemma  with  the  press,  as  he  reminded  as 
of  something  Mendel  said  In  that  3  Decem- 
ber Interview:  "You  can  disagree  with  a  man 
without  being  disagreeable." 

Some  of  those  who  started  out  to  be  hU 
greatest  detractors  ended  up  paying  Mendal 
Rivers  his  greatest  tributes.  An  October  1970 
Esquire  profile  started  off  with:  "No  doubt 
you  have  seen  him  In  front  of  the  tall  doors 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  (^mmlttee.  He 
U  swollen  with  secrets;  all  his  shadows  are 
washed  out  by  the  television  lights.  He  de- 
fends the  Innocence  of  the  troope's  of  My 
Lai,  suggests  the  atomlzatlon  of  the  North 
Vietnamese,  points  out  that  General  Lewis 
B.  Hershey  Is  a  loving  sort  of  mim." 

The  article  ended  with  this  paragraph: 
"And  he  knows  that  he  Is  not  the  last  who 
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will  have  this  vision,  'Some  old  boy'  RlTcrs 
told  me,  'wrote  that  I  said  I  have  a  sense  of 
greatness.  Ood  damn  It,  that's  Just  what  I 
don't  have!  I'm  Just  an  ordinary  Committee 
(Tbalrman.  I'm  Just  an  American.  And  when 
I'm  gone,  therell  be  another  one  coming 
after  me.' " 

It's  hard  to  tell  what  Mendel  Rivers  really 
was  like,  or  all  about.  So  we've  decided,  on 
these  pages,  to  picture  him  In  the  words  of 
those  who  knew  hUn  best — his  colleagues  In 
the  House.  As  one  of  them  said  to  us,  "Let 
me  tall  you  about  Mendel.  .  . ." 

And  one  way  to  tell  what  Mendel  Rivers 
really  was  like  Is  to  ask  you  to  read  another 
of  his  favorite  poems — wrttten  by  an  Air 
Porce  officer  in  combat  about  one  month  be- 
fore he  gave  his  life  for  the  nation  that 
Mendel  Rivers  believed  In. 


REPRESENTATIVE  MOORHEAD 

CALL6  FOR  BLOCK  GRANTS  TIED 
TO  PERFORMANCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PXNNSTLVANIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4,  1971 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Joseph  Alsop,  writing  in  Wednesday's 
Washingrton  Post,  makes  a  very  strong 
point  on  the  Issue  of  revenue  sharing. 
And  his  point  is  that  there  are  ways  to 
relieve  the  financial  burden  of  the  States 
and  localities  other  than  merely  giving 
them,  unencumbered,  millions  of  dollars 
to  spend  as  they  see  fit. 

As  the  learned  and  very  able  chair- 
man of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee said  last  week,  in  his  very  suc- 
cinct floor  statement  which  analyzed  the 
real  issues  Involved  in  revenue  sharing, 
the  Congress  could  easily  convert  the 
many  categorical  grants  now  offered  into 
several  block  programs.  This  would  serve 
to  get  the  money  to  the  States  and  the 
localities  and  relieve  them  of  the  pres- 
ent tight  Federal  spending  guidelines. 

But  let  me  add  a  new  wrinkle  to  the 
plan. 

I  support  the  block  grant  concept  but 
I  feel  that  money  should  only  be  re- 
leased from  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  States  and  cities  on  the  basis  of 
performance. 

The  plan  would  work  something  like 
this.  A  locality  would  submit  to  Congress 
a  comprehensive  plan  which  might  in- 
clude goals  for  education,  housing,  urban 
beautiflcation,  mass  transportation  and 
water  and  sewer  lines. 

The  Congress,  on  the  basis  of  the  plan 
submitted,  would  provide  initial  funds 
for  the  project  but  would  release  addi- 
tional funds  only  on  the  basis  of  ade- 
quate performance. 

We  would  say  to  a  big  city  mayor  that, 
we  will  buy  your  plan  for  improvement 
and  provide  funds.  We  will  not  restrict 
your  use  of  these  fimds,  but  we  will  not 
buy  a  pig  in  a  poke.  We  want  to  see  some 
regular  measure  of  performance,  or  else 
no  more  money. 

Thus  we  would  shift  to  the  block  grant 
concept,  with  its  inherent  savings  for  the 
localities,  but  we  could  rescind  these 
grants  if  local  officials  proved  incapable 
of  producing  results  with  their  new  re- 
sources. 
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I  think  only  on  this  basis  can  the  Fed- 
eral Government  fulfill  its  obligation  to 
the  taxpayers  to  see  that  their  money  is 
being  spent  in  the  most  eCQcient  and  pro- 
ductive way  possible. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  Mr.  Alsop's 
excellent  colimin  into  the  Record  for  the 
information  of  my  colleagues: 
Mnxs  Is  MisuNOEasTOOD 
(By  Josei^  Alsop) 

It  Is  always  dangerous  to  mlsunderstiind 
Rep.  WUbur  Mills  on  a  really  major  Issue, 
since  the  Immensely  able  and  powerful  chair- 
man of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee has  a  knack  of  getting  his  own  way. 
And  It  Is  very  clear  indeed  that  Mills'  ap- 
proach to  the  President's  revenue-sharing 
plan  Is  now  being  widely  misunderstood. 

Everyone  says  that  Mills  Is  "against  rev- 
enue-shartng"  and  means  to  kill  the  plan 
In  his  committee,  which  must  Incidentally 
handle  about  tliree  quarters  of  the  Presi- 
dent's strongly  Innovating  proposals.  Indeed 
he  la  "against  revenue-sharing"  If  this  is 
strictly  defined  as  handing  over  chunks  of 
federal  revenue  to  the  states  and  local  gov- 
ernments with  no  strings  of  any  kind  at- 
tached. 

But  BiUls  Is  by  no  means  against  convert- 
ing the  huge  "categorical  grants"  to  the  state 
and  local  governments,  which  are  now  strict- 
ly administered  by  huge  numbers  of  federal 
bureaucrats,  Into  "block  grants"  which  would 
need  very  tew  federal  bureaucrats  to  ride  herd 
on  them.  We  shall  therefore  be  hearing  a  lot 
about  "block  grants"  In  the  coming  months, 
and  It  Is  well  to  understand  what  this  con- 
version my  mean. 

It  will  mean,  first,  that  the  money  will  be 
banded  out  for  specified  purposes,  such  as 
aid  to  primary  and  secondary  education.  It 
wlU  mean,  second,  that  there  will  be  a  few 
essential  strings  attached  to  the  money,  such 
as  an  obviously  necessary  provision  that  Il- 
legally segregated  schools  will  get  no  aid. 

But  It  will  mean,  third,  that  after  oom- 
pllance  with  such  minimal  provisions,  the 
state  and  local  governments  will  be  free  to 
spend  their  block  grants  In  the  best  way  they 
can  think  up,  for  the  purposes  the  grants 
are  provided.  It  can  be  seen,  then,  why  the 
block  grants  system  would  abolish  the  func- 
tions of  vast  sectors  of  the  federal  bureauc- 
racy if  the  Job  is  rightly  done. 

"I  have  no  trouble,  none  at  all,  with  block 
grants."  Chairman  Mills  has  recently  said.  "I 
wouldn't  mind  making  the  whole  $16  billion 
the  President  has  labeled  for  'revenue-shar- 
ing' Into  block  grants." 

The  President's  budgeted  tl6  billion  Is  In 
fact  composed  of  $10  billion  worth  of  con- 
verted "categorical  grants"  plus  another  $1 
billion  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  con- 
verted "categorical  grants"  plus  $5  billion  to 
sweeten  the  pot.  As  of  now,  the  $5  bUllon  Is 
labeled  for  "free"  revenue-sharing  to  the 
states,  without  any  strings  at  all. 

It  is  the  "free"  $6  bUUon  that  Mills  balks 
at.  But  he  Is  against  the  way  the  money  Is 
being  offered,  Instead  of  the  act  of  offering  It. 
His  present  thinking.  In  fact.  Is  that  It  will 
probably  be  best  to  re-label  the  $5  bUllon  as 
money  to  aid  the  states  and  local  govern- 
ments In  carrying  the  ever-Increasing  bur- 
den of  welfare  costs. 

Over-all,  always  assuming  the  Job  Is  rightly 
done,  the  new  approach  that  Mills  advocates 
ought  to  constitute  an  Immense  Improve- 
ment. To  see  why,  consider  our  hideous  na- 
tional problem  of  the  schools  that  fall  to 
educate  both  black  people  and  very  {>oor 
people. 

The  Federal  government's  dire  and  enor- 
mous educational  bureaucracy  Is  effectively 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  this  great 
national  problem  cannot  be  solved.  They  say 
that  you  must  first  change  white  people,  or 
black  people,  or  both — which  Is  Impossible. 
And  they  also  say  that  you  cannot  Improve 
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the  schools  sufficiently  so  that  the  problem  Is 
solved  Inside  the  schools. 

But  suppose  the  federal  educational  bu- 
reaucracy loeee  Its  deadweight  of  authority. 
Suppose  that  the  money  Is  passed  out  to  the 
school  districts,  to  do  the  best  they  can  with. 
Suppose,  further,  that  more  money  Is  pro- 
vided for  school -aid  (as  Is  certainly  required) 
than  the  Nixon  Budget  now  offers.  And  sup- 
pose, finally,  that  a  sensible  system  Is  found 
for  giving  the  lion's  share  of  the  money  to 
the  school  districts  with  the  most  acute 
problem. 

Let  us  say  that  a  thousand  school  districts 
would  then  have  funds  to  try  to  Improve 
their  schools  very  radically,  so  that  they  truly 
began  to  educate  ghetto  children  and  other 
very  poor  chUdren.  In  that  event,  one  could 
predict  that  200  school  districts  would  waste 
the  money;  and  another  750  school  districts 
would  spend  the  money  soundly  but  un- 
imaginatively. 

But  there  would  still  be  60  school  districts 
that  would  try  to  q>end  the  money  creatively. 
Ot  the  50,  two  or  three  would  surely  succeed. 
And  so,  at  Ion,;  last,  we  would  know  how  to 
do  what  we  ;ire  utterly  falling  to  do  at 
present. 


PETER  MacDONALD  INAUGURATED 
AS  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
NAVAHO  TRIBE 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBBKNTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4,  1971 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  I^ieaker, 
on  the  5th  of  January  a  good  friend  of 
mine  and  a  great  American  wsis  Inaugu- 
rated as  the  chairman  of  the  Navaho 
Tribe. 

Peter  MacDonald,  marine,  graduate 
engineer,  and  successful  political  leader, 
is  held  In  great  esteem  by  thoee  who 
know  him.  Perhaps  the  most  eloquent 
testimony  to  this  esteem  and  affection 
was  the  over  7,500  people  who  assem- 
bled for  this  outdoor  event  in  22-degreefi- 
below-zero  weather.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
able  to  read  his  sincere  and  eloquent 
pledge  because  I  was  so  cold  when  sitting 
there  I  found  I  missed  a  great  deal. 

The  address  follows: 

iKAUGtTSAi.    Annaxss    bt    Pkteb    MacDomald, 

jAIfT7ABT     5,     1971 

Chief  Justice  Kliic,  feUow  Navajoe,  mem- 
bers of  the  Navajo  Tribal  Council,  OovemOTs, 
Members  of  Congress,  Members  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  other  distinguished  guests :  Today  we 
observe  a  change  of  leadership  In  aocordance 
wltti  our  Tribal  laws  and  our  traditions. 

I  humbly  accept  the  honor  you  have 
bestowed  on  me  as  your  new  Chairman.  I 
accept  the  responsibilities  and  the  burdens 
of  this  office  with  which  you  have  entrusted 
me.  I  do  so  with  a  deep  sense  of  humility, 
commitment  and  dedication  I 

Today,  many  eyes  are  upon  ua,  for  we  are 
a  people  of  destiny,  and  we  have  reached  one 
of  the  great  turning  pointa  in  the  history  of 
our  people,  and  the  history  of  all  Tnd'fn 
people. 

What  we  do  now,  this  year  and  over  the 
next  years,  will  be  watched  not  only  on  this 
Reservation  but  by  others;  by  our  neighbors, 
by  Indians  throughout  this  country,  by  Con- 
gress and  by  the  White  House. 

In  his  historic  message  of  last  July  8th. 
President  Nixon  said,  "The  time  has  come 
to  break  decisively  with  the  past  and  to 
create  the  conditions  for  a  new  era  In  which 
the  Indians'  future  Is  determined  by  Indian 
acts   and    Indian    decisions".   So   President 
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mzoQ  entruatad  to  an  Indian,  Loula  Bruc«, 
lixe  Job  oX  obaaglng  rund&m«nt*Uy  Um  (U- 
rocOon  of  tb*  Bur«*u  ol  Indian  AHaln.  and 
Commiaaioner  Bnioe  haa  been  falUiful  to 
tbat  mlsalun.  At  lone  last  the  Bureau  baa 
b««n  r«organla«d  trom  top  to  bottom,  and 
Uils  new  Bureau  haa  now  moved  to  oSer 
every  Indian  Nation  the  opfMrtunlty  to  de- 
termine Ita  own  future.  It  la  in  iMeplng  with 
the  aplrlt  oi  that  declaraUon  that  the  Preal- 
dent  senda  Mr.  Bruoe  to  be  with  ua  today — 
not  juat  In  his  capacity  aa  Commlaeloner,  but 
oa  the  President's  own  personal  emissary. 

The  President  baa  defined  the  challenge. 
Today.  I  pledge  that  the  Navajo  Nation  will 
take  up  that  challenge  and  lead  the  way  to 
aeU-suAclency. 

Today  I  have  taken  this  oath  ot  ofllce,  not 
to  separate  myaell  from  you,  but  to  swear 
that  I  am  and  ever  will  be  a  part  of  you — 
one  among  equals,  a  brother  among  brothers. 
The  old  divisions  must  paae  sway.  There  Is 
no  place  for  them 

The  ways  of  distrust,  of  recrlmlnaUon.  of 
acting  in  the  dark,  of  taking  counsel  only 
with  onaaelf— thaee  too  must  pass.  Thers  U 
no  place  for  them.  The  old  distance  between 
those  who  vote  and  those  who  are  elected, 
between  the  young  and  the  old.  between  the 
people  and  their  spokesmen— thU  distance 
too  must  pass.  There  is  no  place  for  It  I 

We  must  close  ranks.  We  must  be  one.  We 
must  speak  openly  and  with  a  free  spirit. 
There  la  no  place  for  any  way  but  the  way 
of  truth. 

Today,  I  would  speak  to  you  of  three 
things;  for  these  will  be  the  goals  of  my 
administration : 

First,  what  U  rightfully  ours,  wo  must  pro- 
tect: what  Is  rightfully  due  us,  we  must 
claim. 

Second,  what  we  depend  on  from  others, 
we  must  replace  with  the  labor  of  our  own 
hands  and  the  skills  of  our  own  people. 

Third,  what  we  do  not  have,  we  must  bring 
Into  being.  We  must  create  for  ourselves. 

Theee  are  not  dreams.  They  are  a  blue- 
print for  action.  They  are  concrete  stepa. 
which  we  must  develop  together  and  set  in 
motion  tocetber;  these  are  scene  of  the  places 
wbfire  we  must  besln. 
I 

There  Is  much  that  la  ours  by  right  that 
haa  been  withheld  from  us,  ThU  must  be 
stopped.  Land  claim  monies  are  owed  to  ua. 
We  must  set  about  at  once  to  claim  them. 
We  are  owed  special  federal  funds  for  edu- 
cation, manpower,  highway  construction, 
economic  development,  vocational  education, 
and  for  other  purposes.  We  are  due  a  share 
of  theee  as  ^avajos  and  aa  dttsens.  In  some 
cases,  the  statutes  give  the  money  to  state 
government  expreaaly  for  our  benefit.  These 
federal  funds  are  ours  by  right  and  by  law. 
Wo  must  claim  them.  Here,  too,  we  shoald 
mention  the  Navajo  Indian  Irrigation  Proj- 
ect. That  was  to  be  finished  In  1970.  It  U  now 
1071.  and  the  waters  from  the  San  Juan 
River  which  we  gave  up  In  return  for  the  ir- 
rigation of  our  land  have  long  been  Oowtn^ 
to  our  neighbors.  We  cannot  wait  until  1980 
for  the  Irrigation  project  to  be  completed. 
We  struck  a  bargain  and  we  are  ontttled  to 
have  It  kept  promptly. 

It  Is  time  to  lay  claim  to  all  that  Is  right- 
fully ours.  This  administration  shall  make 
no  private  deals,  shall  setUe  for  no  half  pay- 
ments. We  shall  not  barter  away  the  Nava)o 
birthright  for  quick  profit  that  will  cheat 
our  cblldrsa.  and  tbalr  children  after  them, 
n 

Right  now  wo  depend  on  much  from  others 
that  we  must  begin  to  provide  for  ourselves. 
We  are  forced  to  depend  on  others  to  run 
our  scliools,  build  our  roads,  administer  our 
health  program,  construct  our  houses,  man- 
age our  industriea.  sell  ua  cars,  cash  our 
checks  and  operate  our  trading  poata.  This 
must 
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The  Administration  has  said  that  the  time 
has  come  for  iniH*"*  to  contract  for  the 
control  or  operation  of  federal  programs. 

For  the  Navajo  Nation,  this  means  we  now 
have  the  opportunity  to  control  and  admin- 
ister over  100  million  dollars  in  programa. 

My  past  years  with  the  Office  of  Navajo 
Economic  Opportunity  have  convinced  me 
that  almoat  aU  the  things  we  have  depended 
upon  non-Indian  administrators  to  do  can 
be  done  as  well  or  in  some  Instanoes  better 
by  our  own  people  and  for  our  own  people. 

We  tMve  begun  to  lead  the  way  by  con- 
tracting to  run  specific  schools.  We  started 
with  Bough  Rock.  Now  we  are  pioneering 
with  Ramah  Tichool.  A  further  step  was  taken 
with  the  eatabiishment  of  the  Navajo  Com- 
munity College.  But  that  Is  Just  the  begin- 
ning. I  hope  we  can  count  on  the  accredita- 
tion agenolaa  to  understand  our  very  special 
needs  and  the  courageous  effort  which  our 
people  are  now  making.  We  cannot  faU  any 
more  completely  than  did  the  non-Indian  ex- 
perts who  had  been  paid  to  educate  our  chil- 
dren. 

Our  housing  is  almost  universally  inade- 
quate. We  must  accelerate  and  enlarge  our 
housing  program.  Water  Is  scarce;  many 
families  are  still  hatillng  water  for  miles  to 
their  homee.  We  must  bring  water  to  every 
oommonity. 

We  have  86%  unemployment  and  two 
thousand  more  Navajos  enter  the  Job  market 
each  year.  We  must  .xeate  our  own  employ- 
ment service  and  generate  new  Jobs. 

Our  infant  mortality  rate,  our  life  expect- 
ancy rate,  our  state  of  malnutrition  are 
among  the  worst  In  the  Nation.  We  ourselves 
must  Improve  the  system  for  delivering 
health  services  to  our  own  people. 

We  must  throw  off  the  bonds  of  forced 
dependency,  we  must  begin  to  do  for  our- 
selvee  what  others  ha'  e  been  paid  to  do  for 
us.  We  must  do  It  better.  We  must  do  it  In 
our  own  way.  And  we  must  start  now  I 

m 

Finally,  there  Is  much  we  do  not  have 
which  we  must  create  for  ourselves.  We  are 
fortunate  in  many  reepects  for  we  have  the 
three  clasalc  sources  of  wealth:  We  have 
land  in  abundance.  We  have  sources  of  capi- 
tal (not  enough,  but  some):  and  we  have 
labor,  vast  numbers  of  unemployed  Nava- 
Joa.  Yet  we  ave  In  poverty.  Why?  What  do 
we  lack?  Above  aU  we  lack  privately  owned 
buslneaaes — a  Navajo-owned  private  sector. 
We  lack  Jobs,  good  Jobs  that  will  keep  our 
finest  young  people  on  the  reservation.  We 
lack  tr»lned  specialists  and  profeaatonals  of 
our  own;  and  we  lack  credit. 

We  mutt  move  from  a  wage  and  uelfare 
economy  to  an  ownerttiip  economy.  The  Ut- 
duatnea  that  have  been  brought  to  tha  BM- 
ervatioQ  have  been  owned  and  managed  by 
non-Navajos,  and  provide  only  a  handful  of 
Jobs  for  us.  We  must  develop  more  Navajo- 
owned  businesses  on  the  Reservation  and 
devise  ways  to  make  thla  practical  for  the 
Navajo  people.  We  must  also  make  sure  that 
Navajos  are  trained  in  executive  and  middle 
managec&ent  positions  to  run  those  Indus- 
tries now  on  the  Reeervatlon.  or  those  which 
may  come  in  the  future.  This  takes  money. 
It  also  takes  Imagination  and  creativity,  and 
the  courage  to  Innovate  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  responsible  for  training.  Training 
should  not  be  limited  to  manual  skills. 
Bverytlme  someone  says  how  good  we  Nava- 
jos are  with  our  hands,  I  want  to  ask:  "Why 
not  give  us  a  chance  to  show  what  we  can  do 
with  our  minds?" 

We  lack  credit.  We  own  no  banks.  The 
Bureau  has  never  provided  the  loan  or  grant 
for  economic  development  on  the  scale 
needed  by  Navajoe.  The  new  Indian  Business 
Development  Fund  is  a  major  step  forward. 
But  it  Is  only  a  drop  In  the  bucket.  We  must 
develop  our  own  private  sector.  We  must 
challenge  the  Congress,  the  Bureau  and  other 
lending  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
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to  do  a  better  Job  In  providing  adequate  and 
flexible  capital  for  our  needs. 

We  need  two  kinds  ot  privately-owned 
bualaeaaos  on  the  Reservation;  those  that 
produce  goods  and  services  which  we  now  buy 
from  others  (such  aa  food  stores,  appliance 
shops,  barber  shops,  and  dry  cleaning  shops;, 
and  we  also  need  planu  owned  by  individual 
Navajos  or  by  the  Tribe  that  will  produce 
goods  tor  export,  to  be  sold  oil  the  ReMrva- 
tlon  to  bring  a  profit  back  to  our  people. 
Our  economy  must  have  a  private  sector. 

If  we  can  do  these  three  things:  protect 
and  claim  what  Is  rightfully  ours,  reduce  our 
own  dependency  on  others,  and  create  a  pri- 
vate economy  of  Navajo  ownership,  then  we 
will  truly  be  able  to  fulfill  our  destiny  as  a 
PEOPUE. 

I  certainly  cannot  do  this  alone.  I  can  only 
share  my  vision  with  you.  Together  we  must 
work  and  plan  and  dream.  We  h(^>e  that  our 
neighbors  will  share  thoee  dreams  and  assist 
us  In  achieving  them.  We  need  the  help  of 
government  and  business  leaders  with  vision 
beyond  tomorrow.  Most  especially  I  will  need 
the  help  of  you,  the  Navajo  Tribal  Council 
delegates,  for  we  cannot  be  divided  any 
longer. 

To  be  divided  Is  not  the  Navajo  Way.  We 
are  a  people  with  hope  In  our  future,  con- 
fidence In  ourselves,  and  compassion  for  one 
another. 

We  are  a  proud  people,  because  we  are  sus- 
tained by  our  heritage,  which  teaches  us  great 


Essentially  It  tells  us  that  planning  and 
innovating  without  our  Creator  will  lead  to 
unhapplness,  for  the  spiritual  aspect  of  man 
gives  substance  and  purpose  to  life.  As  we 
strive  to  achieve  a  better  tomorrow,  no  per- 
son, no  home,  no  community  Is  beyond  Its 
call  of  duty  to  unite,  for  our  strength  lies 
In  our  tinlty.  Therefore,  let  us  transform  our 
unity  of  interest  into  a  unity  of  purpoee. 

One  Hundred  and  Three  years  ago  we  re- 
turned from  the  Long  Walk,  16.000  of  us,  to 
claim  this  reservation  as  our  land.  We  have 
multiplied  tenfold.  We  have  endured  hard- 
ship, discouragement  and  despair.  We  are  des- 
tiny's children  and  we  have  endured  as  one 
People. 

We  must  listen  to  the  many  voices  of  our 
people — the  young  and  the  old,  those  elected 
and  thoee  not  elected,  the  medicinemen  and 
the  elders,  the  Impatient  and  the  militant; 
for  we  are  all  one  family.  We  must  walk  to- 
gether as  we  did  long  ago. 

Our  past  gave  us  the  present,  but  the 
future   Is  ours   to   forge. 

Today  we  enter  upon  a  second  century  and 
we  shall  realise  an  even  greater  destiny,  not 
Just  to  survive — not  Just  to  multiply,  but  to 
flourish,  create,  and  lead  the  way  so  that 
other    people    may    follow. 

For  we  are  the  people  who  walk  in  the 
Beauty  Way. 

And  today  In  Beauty,  It  shall  begin. 


FIRST  VIOLIN  OR  SECOND  PIDDLE 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  Tsxaa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATl  vJfcs 
Thursdav.  February  4.  1971 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  vice  president  and  group  executive, 
Mr.  Mark  Morton,  of  the  General  Elec- 
tric Co..  addressed  the  Greater  Philadel- 
phia Chamber  of  Commerce  on  April  8, 
ld69.  Mr.  Morton's  remarks  were  di- 
rected to  not  only  what  is  right  In  Amer- 
ica, but  also  to  the  contributions  our 
aerospace  industry  has  made  to  world 
technological  leadership  and  to  the  qual- 
ity of  life  in  this  Nation  and  the  world. 
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Because  of  the  importance  of  Mi  Mor- 
ton's remarks,  I  am  including  thorn  In 
(^e  Record : 

FnsT  VioMN  OB  Second  FmoLk? 
(Address  by  Mark  Morton) 

We  sometimes  concentrate  a  great  deal  in 
Amerlea  on  the  things  that  are  wrong — thp 
crime,  racial  discord,  poverty — and  certainly 
these  need  our  urgent  attention  but  we 
shouldn't  get  bo  Immersed  In  the  negative 
thst  we  forget  that  there's  much  that  is 
right  about  our  country  «nd  Its  people. 

Por  example,  In  this  year  alone: 

Some  30  million  teenagers  will  not  be 
hauled  into  court  as  Juvenile  delinquents. 

Over  85  million  people  will  work  at  paying 
ytbe  and  70  million  of  these  would  work  even 
If  they  didn't  have  to. 

Nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  fresh- 
men preparing  to  enter  college  will  not  drop 
out  before  they  graduate. 

Consumers  who  buy  cars,  appliances,  and 
other  goods  on  time  will  pay  olT  over  60  oU- 
Uon  dollars  worth  of  Installment  credit. 

700  million  acres  of  beautiful  forest  land 
win  not  go  up  In  flames. 

And.  70  million  automobile  driven  will  not 
get  trafllc  tickets. 

So,  we  can  find  much  to  be  encouraged 
about,  and  we  all  address  ourselves  to  the 
problems  of  our  coimtry,  lot's  not  overlook 
those  things  which  are  turning  out  well. 

From  a  i>ersonal  view,  representing  General 
Electric.  I  find  much  to  be  proud  of,  partic- 
ularly In  the  talent  and  dedication  of  our 
people  working  In  nationally  and  in  many 
foreign  countries  on  an  ambitious  range  of 
vorldwlde  programs.  We  have  bad  a  major 
or  key  supporting  part  In  nearly  60  percent 
of  all  space  flight  missions  that  this  nation 
has  undertaken.  You  dont  accomplish  this 
without  having  outstanding  individuals  who 
understand  problems  and  then  do  s.nmethlng 
sbout  them. 

Historically,  we  came  to  Philadelphia  not 
by  accident  but  by  Intent.  We  looked  at  two 
dosen  locations,  then  decided  on  this  area; 
because  of  its  skilled  manpower  market.  Its 
educational  excellence  particularly  suited  to 
our  business,  its  air  transportation  facilities 
to  the  West  Coast,  as  well  as  Its  proximity  to 
Wsshlngton  and  our  New  Tork  Corporate  of- 
flioes,  and  because  we  thought  this  city  was 
receptive  to  the  science  and  technology  busi- 
ness. Over  the  past  decade,  we've  found  no 
reason  to  regret  our  choice 

There  is  no  need  to  belabor  the  seriousness 
of  the  problems  in  our  great  urban-suburban 
centers  or  the  plight  of  the  disadvantaged 
who  live  in  them.  It  seems  quite  clear  now — 
u  perhaps  it  has  not  been  up  to  now — that 
the  challenge  of  eliminating  these  problems 
Is  going  to  be  with  all  of  us  for  some  time. 

Our  responsibilities  In  these  areas  are  going 
to  be  part  of— not  In  addition  to — our  lives 
and  our  Jobs,  whether  these  jobs  are  In  In- 
dustry, government  or  education  No  rapid 
or  temporary  Infusion  of  money,  legislation 
or  programs  will  be  enough  to  efTect  the  kind 
of  permanent  solution  our  society  demands. 
And,  of  course,  no  single  agency  or  Instltu- 
tlOB  can  be  Impressively  effective  without  the 
support  and  participation  of  other  commu- 
nity units. 

Four-flfths  of  our  population  is  sharing  in 
the  growth  and  progress  of  our  country  and 
looking  back  over  Its  shoulder  at  the  one- 
flfth  who  have  been  left  out.  That  one-fifth 
can  never  become  good  customers — nor  ftill 
dtleens— until  they  are  brought  Into  the 
mainstream  as  self-reliant,  self-respecting 
and  productive  members  of  society.  Progress 
today  cannot  be  measured  by  taking  pride  In 
our  present  standards,  but  rather  It's  meas- 
ured in  how  well  we  can  make  the  success  of 
U»ls  life  available  to  the  leas  fortunate 
Ground  us. 

The  private  sector  of  our  economy  can  do 
many  things  In  this  situation.  But  more  than 
anything  else,  the  "something"  that  the  busl- 
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nessnan  can  provide  Is  the  opportunity  to 
earn  a  living— a  job  for  a  man  or  woman  who 
U  not  now  employed  or  even  employable.  Also, 
It  must  be  a  job  that  is  productive  for  tjie 
businessman  who  olTers  it  and  self-respecting 
and  productive  for  the  man  who  takes  It. 

Last  year  at  the  Missile  and  Space  Division, 
we  were  fortunate  to  have  a  share  In  setting 
up  Progress  Aerospace  Enterprises  (PA£),  a 
black-owned,  black-managed,  but  Integrated 
aerospace  firm  here  In  Philadelphia — and  one 
of  the  newest  economic  ventures  of  the  very 
remf.rkable  Reverend  Leon  Sullivan.  We  par- 
ticipated In  the  PAE  project  because  we  felt 
that  <.he  constructive  demonstration  by  mi- 
nority people,  that  they  could  handle  this 
most  sophisticated  type  of  business,  would 
Illustrate  their  ability  to  enter  all  phases  of 
o'jr  econom.c  system. 

We  think  It's  a  pretty  good  example  of 
what  the  borospace  community  haa  to  oSer — 
u'd  must  oflfc.- — in  providing  new  Ideas  and 
new  approaches  to  our  urban  end  social  prob- 
lems. In  fact,  history  may  show  that  the 
great  legacy  of  the  space  program  was  that 
It  showed  us  that  we  as  a  nation  could  solve 
large,  complex  problems.  And  America's  ur- 
ban centers  now  represent  a  series  of  large, 
complex  problems. 

Which  brings  me  to  my  second  concern — 
tLe  alarming  decline  In  America's  commit- 
ment to  maintaining  technological  leadership 
in  the  world. 

When  I  was  Invited  to  speak  on  the  space 
program  here  today.  It  was  a  temptation  to 
break  out  a  full  set  of  words  and  multi- 
colored slides  detailing  aerospace  progress 
and  ImpcMit  in  the  past  decade.  And  then 
another  set  of  dazzling  artistic  ooncepts  of 
space  exploration  In  the  future. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  very  Impressive 
words  and  pihotographs  Illustrating  the  truly 
remarkable  achievements  of  the  aerospace 
program.  And  there  are  even  more  creative 
words  and  pieces  of  art  work  about  the 
future. 

But  there  vrlll  be  no  such  eulogizing  with 
visual  aids  In  my  presentation  today.  Nor 
do  I  want  to  take  all  my  time  to  present  a 
glowing  account  of  the  Impact  the  business 
has  on  the  greater  Philadelphia  area.  Instead, 
I  weint  to  concentrate  on  a  plea  and  on  some 
plain  talk — talk  which  should  concern  all  of 
us  who  have  a  professional  and  persoa&l 
Interest  In  the  future  of  this  nation. 

For  thoee  of  us  who  know  what  the  ad- 
vancement of  science  and  technology  can 
do  for  a  nation's  prosperity  and  well-being, 
we  can  only  view  with  grave  concern,  any 
decline  or  de-emphasls  on  research  funding. 
The  space  program,  for  example,  is  periodi- 
cally subjected  to  the  budget-cutting  actions 
of  the  Congress.  T^ls  is  an  iinfortunate 
trend,  not  only  because  the  space  effort  la 
setting  the  pace  of  progress  In  science  and 
technology,  but  also  because  this  kind  of 
attitude  may  well  lead  to  a  falling  behind 
In  other  critical  areas  of  research  and  devel- 
opment. 

If  we  listen  to  the  lessons  of  history,  we  will 
learn  that  nations  that  ptaced  the  world  re- 
mained at  the  top  only  so  long  as  they  had 
the  vision  to  develop  their  contemporary 
technologies  and  resources,  and  not  abandon 
them  for  solely  social  Improvement — which 
by  Ite  very  nature  con  only  be  ultimately 
reached  by  the  very  technology  advance 
which  w«e  excluded. 

What  we  require  Is  a  balanced  approach 
in  this  nation — an  tiggresslve  attack  on  otir 
social  and  urban  problems,  and  a  parallel 
emphasis  on  being  number  one  In  actence 
and  technology. 

Now  America  stands  at  the  peak  of  world 
technological  leadership,  and  I  think  It's 
time  to  ask  otirselvee:  Have  we  learned  any- 
thing? Can  we  stay  there?  Are  we  smart 
enough  to  handle  our  domestic  and  inter- 
national problems — and  also  allocate  sufll- 
cient  reaources  to  the  advance  of  our  tech- 
nology to  avoid  the  mistakes  of  history? 
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This  nation  needs  a  strong,  versatile  aero- 
q>ace  program  in  the  next  decade — a  program 
that  not  only  includes  lunar  landings  and 
continuing  development  of  earth-orbltlng 
^plication  satellites,  but  also  an  active  in- 
terplanetary exploration  program. 

There  are  thoee  who  will  say  that  I  en- 
courage a  great  national  aerospace  effort  be- 
cause I  am  In  that  business.  Let  me  correct 
that  thought  quickly.  I  am  speaking  not  as 
a  businessman,  but  as  a  concerned  cltlaen — 
and  as  an  engineer  who  has  seen  what  aero- 
space technology  oan  do  for  a  nation. 

I  for  one  am  not  willing  to  see  our  tech- 
nological leaderahlp  In  the  world  disappear 
because  we  In  the  business  community  kept 
quiet.  I  do  not  want  to  be  a  part  of  a  genera- 
tion that  built  that  leadership  through 
creative  minds  and  then  allowed  It  to  dis- 
sipate through  lack  of  courage  and  wllllng- 
neas  to  spteok  out  on  the  plain  fact  that  to- 
day's science  Is  tomorrow's  technology  and 
the  day  after  tomorrow's  world  trade  posi- 
tion. 

The  great  concentration  of  talent.  In  gov- 
ernment, Industry,  and  the  universities,  now 
In  the  space  program.  Is  currently  working 
together  to  apply  an  abundance  of  new  tech- 
nology to  the  pioblems  of  our  age. 

Here  In  the  Delaware  Valley  the  economic 
Impact  of  aerospace  is  translatable  In  terms 
of  a  billion  dollars  In  tbla  area,  a  hundred 
thousand  jobs,  tens  of  thousands  of  small 
businesses  that  are  subcontractors  and  sup- 
pliers to  firms  such  as  ours,  RCA,  Boeing, 
Burroughs,  and  others. 

But  beyond  the  obvious  economic  value  of 
the  space  Industry  as  an  employer,  there  are 
an  Impressive  number  of  specific  areas  of 
space  technology  application. 

In  the  everyday  practice  of  medicine  here 
on  earth,  techniques  which  were  developed 
to  permit  man  to  exist  in  a  space  environ- 
ment are  having  a  profound  Impact.  Research 
discoveries  and  engineering  innovations  from 
the  nation's  space  program  have  had  direct 
application  In  the  medical  field.  For  exam- 
ple, small  precision  valves  devrtoped  for 
booster  rockets  have  been  successfully  adapt- 
ed to  replace  heart  valves  damaged  by  dis- 
ease. Electronic  sensors  can  now  monitor  the 
heartbeat,  temperatvire,  respiration,  and 
overall  condition  of  critically  111  patients,  so 
that  medical  experte  at  a  central  control 
point  can  be  Informed  about  the  progress  of 
many  patient*  at  the  same  time,  in  post- 
operative and  recuperative  periods. 

Systems  technology  now  Is  helping  major 
blood  banks  cut  dovra  sharply  on  the  waste 
of  their  vital  oommodlty.  All  of  theee  things — 
and  more — have  resulted  from  space  tech- 
nology. So  have  special  pressure  suits,  ultra 
fast  drills  for  dental  work,  transmitters  to 
relay  Inteetlnol  data,  and  so  on.  As  we  study 
to  prepare  man  to  survive  In  space,  we 
greatly  enhance  the  state  at  his  health  on 
earth. 

Another  major  area  Is  education.  Of  course, 
there  are  many  direct  relationships  between 
space  explorations  and  education  that  can  be 
cited.  Science  and  mathematics  curricula, 
from  kindergarten  through  graduate  school, 
have  been  modernized.  Teacher  education 
has  been  strengthened.  In  turn,  many  of  the 
new  educational  tachnologlea  have  been 
largely  a  spinoff  of  space  sclenoe  Industries. 
Among  these.  Information  storage  and  re- 
trieval techniques,  computerized  learning  and 
educational  television  have  established  them- 
selves. Great  educational  networks  that  will 
utilize  communications  satellites  and  even- 
tually bring  learning  to  people  everywhere 
•are  considered  an  inevitable  development 
within  the  next  decade  or  so. 

Everybody  talks  about  the  weather.  They 
always  have  and  probably  always  will.  But 
today's  space  engineers  are  not  Just  talking 
^oout  It.  "They're  doing  something  about  It. 
Much  of  the  action  has  been  made  poesible 
by  the  revolutionary  weather  satellite.  The 
famed  Nimbus  satellite,  designed  and  built 
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At  our  own  V»U«y  Porge  8pac«  Outer  and 
Integrating  the  work  of  doe«na  ot  otb«r  DeU- 
war«  Valley  flmu,  gave  new  dlmenslona  to 
weather  reporting  and  predicting,  and  helped 
pave  the  way  for  the  day  when  metaorologiste 
cAn  predict  with  accuracy,  weather  for  two 
or  three  weeks.  Such  cap>ablinies  would  be 
of  obvloue  value  to  weather  bureaus,  airlines, 
power  companies,  farmers,  fishermen,  oon- 
structlon  industries,  and  others;  but  more 
Importantly,  this  Is  the  flrvt  faltering  step 
to  an  approach  toward  ultimate  weather  con- 
trol. By  understanding  the  forces  that  make 
our  weather,  we  can  perhaps  develop  controls 
of  these  forces  while  they  are  still  Incipient. 

We  apeak  so  much  of  the  urban  problems. 
And  now  urban  leaders  are  looking  more  and 
more  to  the  so-called  systems  approach  de- 
veloped In  the  aero«pa«e  industry  as  an  ef- 
fective method  of  approaching  their  prob- 
lems of  crime,  air  and  water  pollution,  trans- 
portation, and  low  cost  housing. 

Moreover,  the  entire  development  of  data 
processing  has  revolutionized  ovir  capability 
for  »i*n<iii-ng  Information.  Aerospace  require- 
ments have  forced  the  rapid  arrival  Into  the 
sophisticated  computer  age  which  allows  us 
to  assemble,  analyze,  and  disseminate  In- 
formation faster  than  ever  before  in  history, 
and  this  fantastic  capability  will  affect  posi- 
tively Just  about  every  facet  of  man's  life. 

One  week  from  now,  near  St.  Thomas  Is- 
land, aquanauts  will  leave  their  underwater 
home,  where  they  have  spent  two  months  in 
Tektlte  .  .  an  underwater  laboratory  de- 
signed and  built  by  QB  right  here  In  the 
Philadelphia  area.  The  Tektlte  project  will 
bring  us  a  great  deal  of  information  on  the 
oceans,  and  help  start  us  on  the  way  toward 
realizing  some  of  the  food,  mineral,  and  other 
potentials  of  the  sea  Again.  It  Is  space- 
developed  technology  that  is  the  basis  of  this 
eSort. 

The  point  of  all  this  ts  that  although 
Apollo  and  the  moon  mission  may  be  the 
currently  publicized  and  glamourized  space 
program,  and  rightly  so,  there  Is  also  a  great 
deal  of  vital  effort  underway — with  less 
publicity — In  communications,  in  transporta- 
tion. In  education.  In  medicine.  In  mate- 
rials— materials,  for  example,  that  may  give 
us  breakthroughs  In  producing  a  massive 
amount  of  low-cost  housing.  And  I'm  talk- 
ing only  about  the  present — the  future  prom- 
ise U  so  great  In  benefiting  mankind,  that 
It  would  take  hours  to  outline  It. 

We  In  the  business  community  should  log- 
ically be  In  the  forefront  of  those  telling  the 
story  of  the  benefits  of  space  research.  And 
It's  a  story  that  must  be  told  to  laymen,  to 
business  leaders,  to  educators,  to  the  press,  to 
housewives,  to  Congress  and  other  govern- 
ment leaders  who  must  face  the  turbulence 
of  being  elected  every  two  or  four  years,  and 
to  those  people  who  are  deeply  committed  to 
solving  the  problems  of  poverty,  the  cities, 
pollution,  transportation ,  and  dlsecise.  Pre- 
viously, our  technological  Improvement  came 
from  wars.  The  technology  boost  from  World 
War  n  Is  common  knowledge — advances  In 
medicine,  electronics,  materials,  Jet  aircraft, 
and  so  on.  Now  we  can  have  a  national  ob- 
jective, other  than  war,  about  which  we  can 
wrap  ovir  advance  of  technology — the  Space 
Program.  We  have  a  rare  opportunity — really 
one  of  the  few  times  In  history — to  advance 
technology  forward,  around  a  national  goal 
that  doesn't  happen  to  be  a  war. 

Space  exploration  has  given  us  vast 
amounts  of  Information.  Centuries  of  be- 
liefs about  the  universe  have  been  turned 
around  in  a  matter  of  a  few  years.  There  Is 
a  whole  new,  increasing  inventory  of  knowl- 
edge about  chemistry,  electronics,  geophysics, 
and  the  blosclences  that  will  materialize  in 
Increasingly  greater  benefit  to  man. 

All  of  this  will  flow  to  mankind  from  the 
country  ptirsulng  such  advancement  of  sci- 
ence and  technology. 

When  one  pondws  the  history  of  man  on 
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earth,  it  Is  sometimes  difficult  to  see  how 
man  has  come  so  far,  and  advanced  his 
clvUlzatlon,  to  its  present  status.  It's  odd 
but  true  that  new  ideas,  new  techniques 
and  the  advances  of  technology  have  always 
been  fought  by  the  majority  of  people  re- 
gardless of  the  century.  They  seem  to  feel 
that  If  the  money  involved  were  sf>ent  on 
themselves  Instead,  they'd  be  better  off.  This 
condition  lasts  for  a  very  short  time,  then 
that  country's  money  has  disappeared  be- 
cause Its  lapsing  technology  lost  trade  posi- 
tion or  defense  posture,  and  its  people  end 
up  far  worse  off  than  before. 

Oallleo  was  ridiculed  and  Imprisoned  for 
suggesting  that  the  earth  moved  around  the 
Sim.  The  Wright  Brothers  were  laughed  at  in 
their  early  attempts  to  build  an  airplane. 
Everybody  knew  It  was  ridiculous  to  think 
that  anything  heavier  than  air  could  fly. 

People  loudly  fvoclalmed  the  disadvan- 
tages and  hazards  of  the  new  fangled  steam 
propulsion.  Automobile  pioneers  were  met 
with  cries  of  "get  a  horse."  Early  television 
sets  were  thought  to  be  a  nice  gimmick  but 
would  always  be  far  too  expensive  for  use  by 
the  general  public. 

When  Congress  was  asked  to  appropriate 
funds  for  the  exploration  and  eventual  set- 
tlement of  the  Western  part  of  the  United 
States,  Daniel  Webster  voted  against  the  idea 
saying  that  It  would  be  a  waste  of  the  tax- 
payer's money  because  that  territory,  as 
everybody  knew,  had  nothing  but  barren 
scrub  cactus,  deserts,  high  mountains,  and 
uncivilized  savages.  But.  when  Congress  was 
forevlsloned  enough  to  open  up  the  old 
Western  frontier  nevertheless,  it  spent  10 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product  to 
build  railroads  through  the  West.  The  per- 
centage of  today's  gross  national  product 
devoted  to  opening  up  the  space  frontier  Is 
less  than  one  percent,  and  It  Is  still  de- 
clining. 

But  because  we  have,  at  least  so  far.  vig- 
orously pxirsued  our  technological  advance. 
It's  easy  for  us  at  this  point  to  look  at  his- 
tory and  pity  the  poor,  unllghtened  people 
who  scoffed  at  the  Oallleos  and  the  Wright 
Brothers;  but  how  might  future  historians 
view  us  If  we  fall  to  continue  to  pursue 
vigorously  our  scientific  and  technological 
research  and  development — and  during  the 
last  quarter  of  this  centxiry,  we  go  the  way  of 
those  countries  before  us,  who  embarked  on 
such  a  course  of  action,  and  gave  up  their 
world  leadership  positions  in  wealth,  trade, 
and  standard  of  living. 

In  the  business  sense,  the  futiuv  world 
trade  position  of  that  «mntry  today  with 
strong  technology  advance  should  be  obvious. 
let  alone  the  defense  posture  of  that  country. 
We  must  get  across  the  urgency  of  the 
situation,  to  gain  the  widespread  under- 
standing and  support  of  the  public.  Other- 
wise, we  certainly  will  no  longer  be  the  most 
powerful  nation  In  history  with  the  highest 
standard  of  living,  but  we  will  live  by  what- 
ever generosity  and  by  whatever  grace  may 
be  allowed  us  by  the  nation,  who  by  Its 
vigorous  program  of  science  and  technologi- 
cal advancement,   takes  our  position. 

Yet.  In  spite  of  the  lessons  of  history, 
there  are  those  who  say  we  should  first  solve 
our  Immediate  social  problems  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  advancement  of  technology  which 
Is  a  waste  of  money.  Let  me  read  from  a 
commission  report  on  the  evaluation  of  a 
proposal.  The  report  says: 

"The  conunlttee  Judged  the  promises  and 
offers  of  this  mission  to  be  Impossible,  vain, 
and  worthy  of  rejection;  that  It  was  not 
proper  to  favor  an  affair  that  rested  on  such 
weak  foundations  and  which  appeared  un- 
certain and  lmp>oaslble  to  any  educated  per- 
son, however  little  learning  he  might  have." 
Now.  what  I  have  Just  read  to  you  was  the 
report  of  the  Talavera  Oommlsslon  in  Sp&m 
considering  a  proposal  In  1401  by  some  guy 
named  Columbus,  who  wanted  some  flnanc- 
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ing  for  some  kind  of  exploraUon  he  had  In 
mind.  Fortunately,  for  the  world,  perhaps, 
Isabella  was  a  little  more  forevlsloned.  Unfor- 
tunately, for  Spain,  however,  its  subsequent 
governments  were  not  so  forevlsloned  and 
used  their  wherewithal  for  purposes  other 
than  advancement  of  their  contemporary  re- 
search, exploration,  and  technology,  and  by 
the  16th  Century,  Spain  was  headed  for  a 
secondary  world  poslUon  with  a  commensu- 
rate standard  of  living. 

But  forevlslon  Is  what  we  must  continue 
to  have  In  this  nation — forevlsloned  people 
who  understand  that  we  must  make  room  In 
our  minds  and  In  our  moneys  for  the  vital 
things  of  tomorrow— In  addition  to  the  press- 
ing needs  of  the  moment. 

What's  really  on  the  line  for  us  In  Ameilca 

to  decide  which  we  want  to  be  In  the  world 

first  violin  or  second  fiddle? 


BOB  McAllister  and 

"WONDERAMA" 


HON.  EDWARD  I,  KOCH 

or    NKW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT AHVES 

Thursday.  February  4,  1971 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  commend  Bob  McAllister,  host  of 
WNEW-TV's  children's  program  "Won- 
derama "  who,  for  the  past  8  years,  has 
promoted  Carnivals  Against  Dystrophy 
on  his  show.  In  that  time,  Carnivals  has 
raised  much-needed  funds  in  New 
York— $57,000  of  which  was  contributed 
last  year  alone — to  help  advance  the  re- 
search and  patient  service  programs  of 
MDAA. 

Wholeheartedly  endorsed  by  parents, 
educators,  and  members  of  the  clergy, 
Carnivals  is  a  unique  project  whereby  the 
hosts  of  popular  TV  shows  invite  their 
young  viewers  to  write  for  free  Camiv^ 
kits  which  explain  how  funds  can  be 
raised  to  help  children  aCOicted  with 
muscular  dystrophy.  The  kits  contain  all 
elements  needed  to  produce  a  fun-filled 
Carnival — which  the  youngsters  run  in 
their  own  backyards.  There  are  many 
benefits  to  the  children  who  participate: 
They  learn  how  to  organize  and  set  up 
a  relatively  complex  project,  how  to  cope 
with  responsibilities  and  needs  outside 
their  own  daily  lives,  and  how  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  managing  a  small  busi- 
ness of  their  own.  Their  approach  to 
these  projects  brings  with  it  all  the  en- 
ergy and  enthusia&m  of  childhood. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  benefit  these 
children  derive  Is  their  intense  identifi- 
cation with  those  for  whom  the  Carni- 
vals are  conducted — children  who,  be- 
cause their  bodies  have  been  weakened 
by  dystrophy,  cannot  take  an  active  part 
in  such  projects.  In  1970,  youngsters 
across  the  Nation  held  22,383  backyard 
Carnivals,  raising  more  than  $500,000  for 
victims  of  muscular  dystrophy. 

For  many  years.  Bob  McAllister  has 
dedicated  himself  to  the  world  of  chil- 
dren, bringing  them  laughter  and  joy 
while  instilling  in  them  a  sense  of  com- 
peission  for  the  less  fortimate.  I  thought 
our  colleagues  would  like  to  know  how 
he  Is  contributing  to  the  education  of 
his  young  viewers  and  how  they,  in  turn, 
are  helping  to  better  the  lives  of  dys- 
trophy patients. 
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FINDING  JOBS  FOR  VETERANS 


HON.  CHARLES  M.  TEAGUE 

or    CALXrOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  4.  1971 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  short  time  ago  the  President  an- 
nounced the  inauguration  of  a  Jobs  for 
Veterans  program. 
At  that  time.  President  Nixon  said: 
This  year  over  one  million  servicemen  and 
women  will  complete  their  military  service 
in  the  Armed  Forces  and  return  to  civilian 
lift.  Almost  four  million  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans have  already  returned  to  civilian  life. 
These  servicemen  and  women  deserve  every 
opportunity  that  a  grateful  nation  can  pro- 
vide. 

The  President  went  on  to  say: 
Jobs  for  Veterans  Is  a  nationwide  effort  to 
highlight  the  quality  of  the  American  Vet- 
eran whose  blend  of  skills  and  self-dlsol- 
pline  make  him  an  Ideal  candidate  for  em- 
ployment. He  has  proved  himself  In  the  mlll- 
lary — all  he  needs  Is  the  opportunity  to  dem- 
onstrate that  he  can  contribute  as  much  In 
civilian  employment.  I  want  this  program  to 
mcrease  the  national  awareness  of  the  vet- 
eran's potential  as  an  employee,  and  I  am 
confident  that  public  and  private  employers 
will  meet  the  challenge  by  providing  veterans 
with  widened  Job  and  training  opportunities. 

The  Jobs  for  Veterans  campaign  is  a 
natlonaJ  effort  to  improve  job  oppMjrtuni- 
tles  for  returning  service  men  and  wom- 
en. It  seeks  to  accomplish  this  in  two 
principal  ways:  By  serving  as  a  focal 
point  for  existing  programs  and  as  a 
catalyst  for  new  action  programs  at  the 
local  level  designed  to  help  veterans  find 
prompt  and  meaningful  employment. 
The  President  has  asked  management, 
labor,  veterans,  and  private  organiza- 
tions, as  well  as  Federal,  State,  and  local 
government  agencies,  to  join  forces  in 
this  undertaking. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  news 
media  Is  lending  impetus  to  this  program 
by  editorial  comment  such  as  that  ap- 
pearing in  the  Washington  Daily  News,  a 
Scripps-Howard  newspaper,  on  Febru- 
ary 3,  1971.  The  editorial  entitled  "Find- 
ing Jobs  for  Veterans"  is  cited  below: 
Finding  Jobs  for  Vetkrans 

Appointment  of  a  100-member  "advisory 
committee"  to  help  find  Jobs  for  ex-GIs  Is  a 
new  Indication  of  the  growing  national  con- 
cern over  the  plight  of  Vietnam  veterans. 

One  of  the  more  valuable  members  of  the 
committee  could  be  a  relatively  unheralded 
young  man  named  Rocky  Bleler,  a  former 
Notre  Dame  football  captain  who  somehow 
managed  to  reclaim  his  Job  with  the  Pitts- 
burgh Steelers  despite  a  severe  leg  wound 
suffered  In  Vietnam. 

Unfortimately,  many  of  the  nearly  two 
million  GIs  who  have  returned  from  Vietnam 
In  the  last  10  years  haven't  done  so  well. 

Too  often  they've  come  home  to  a  cold 
reception.  Not  only  Is  the  unemplojrment 
rste  among  veterans  running  higher  than  the 
national  average,  but  some  ot  the  returnees 
are  made  to  feel  like  strangers  m  their  own 
coimtry. 

This  Is  a  shabby  way  to  treat  young  men 
whose  lives  have  been  disrupted  by  a  thank- 
less war  while  the  rest  of  us  have  conducted 
our  business  as  usual. 

The  current  economic  squeeze  is  particu- 
larly tough  on  ex-OIs  because  a  high  per- 
Mhtage  of  them  come  from  poor  families  and 
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lack  the  education  and  training  to  comfiete 
In  a  tight  Job  market. 

With  more  than  a  million  servicemen  ex- 
pected to  be  mustered  out  within  the  next 
year,  the  situation  Is  likely  to  get  worse  be- 
fore It  gets  better. 

That's  why  a  private  group,  Jobs  for  Vet- 
erans headed  by  James  P.  Oates,  recently  was 
organized — to  go  after  businesses,  ptibllc  and 
private  agencies,  unions  and  anybody  else 
who  can  put  people  to  work. 

TTiere  once  was  a  time — after  World  War 
II,  for  example — when  the  nation  was  eager 
to  do  all  It  could  for  Its  veterans.  Recently, 
we've  been  content  to  do  less. 

Tet,  one  way  or  another,  each  of  us  owes 
a  debt  to  these  men.  And  making  a  success 
of  the  new  Job-finding  program  Is  the  least 
we  can  do  to  show  It. 
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In  spite  of  preoccupation  with  Important 
labor  obligations,  Mr.  Maso  kept  his  burning 
zeal  for  good  citizenship  In  his  home  city. 
The  school  board,  the  housing  authority. 
Forward  Paterson — all  these  had  his  earnest 
attention,  not  as  a  member  on  the  rolls  but 
as  a  vigorous  participant  In  civic  affairs.  He 
had  a  warm  devotion  for  his  home  city. 

In  the  past  few  years,  Mr.  Maso's  time  was 
taken  up  with  his  national  presidency  of 
the  lathers  union  and  his  opportunity  for 
service  at  home  and  In  the  city  was  s<»'ely 
proscribed.  In  recent  months,  he  had  made 
known  his  desire  to  give  up  his  residence  In 
Maryland,  which  he  yielded  to  Paterson  and 
his  family  only  on  weekends.  Now  he  Is  home 
for  good,  taken  by  the  Lord  to  his  p>ermanent 
resting  place.  He  was  a  good  man. 


IN  MEMORY  OP  SAL  MASO 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or  NXW   JXBSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4,  1971 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  little  so- 
lace for  me  to  honor  in  the  pages  of  the 
Congressional  Record  the  memory  of  a 
man  for  whom  I  had  the  greatest  respect 
and  admiration,  but  it  is  nontheless  a  fit- 
ting tribute  to  a  man  who  gave  every- 
thing of  himself  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
Sal  Maso,  well  known  in  north  Jersey  as 
a  labor  leader  associated  with  the  build- 
ing trades,  respected  for  his  good  citizen- 
ship in  his  community,  was  a  man  small 
in  stature  but  big  In  heart.  He  exempli- 
fied an  imderstanding  of  and  responsive- 
ness to  those  with  whom  he  associated. 
Whatever  the  cause,  Sal  Maso's  conduct 
embodied  the  spirit  of  humanity  and  his 
enthusiasm  generated  inspiration  in  the 
task  at  hand. 

Speaking  for  the  community,  the  Pat- 
erson News  wrote  of  Sal  Maso : 

For  the  thousands  of  people  who  knew  him 
around  the  country  but  especially  In  this 
North  Jersey  area.  It  will  be  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  the  strong,  vigorous  Sal  Maso  has 
passed  away.  Here  was  Indeed  a  human  dy- 
namo, hard  hitting,  free-swinging  In  any 
cause  In  which  he  was  enlisted.  One  never 
had  to  conjecture  on  where  Mr.  Maso  stood — 
his   Identification   was  undeniable. 

The  diminutive  labor  leader  had  been  ail- 
ing for  some  time,  undergoing  surgery  sev- 
eral months  ago  from  which  he  seemed  to 
be  recovering.  Thus  long  absent  from  the 
local  scene,  he  made  his  first  public  appear- 
ance little  more  than  a  week  ago,  when,  ac- 
companied by  his  labor-active  son  Kenneth, 
he  attended  his  first  meeting  in  two  years  of 
Forward  Paterson.  Caught  once  again  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  group's  plans,  he  an- 
nounced that  he  was  "nearly  ready"  to  get 
back  Into  the  fight  to  rebuild  Paterson. 

Reference  to  Sal  Maso  as  a  self-made  man 
was  accxirate  and  appropriate.  From  his  early 
days  In  Paterson,  whence  he  came  from  his 
native  New  York  City,  he  envisioned  his  life 
work  as  dedicated  to  labor,  suid  despite  the 
fact  he  carried  no  portfolios  in  education, 
he  soon  made  himself  felt  In  the  field.  The 
lathers  union  was  his  forte,  and  from  local 
leadership,  he  went  to  state  and  t^en  to 
national,  always  winding  up  ae,«tate,  na- 
tional and  Intemattonal  ^pi-esldent.  When 
there  was  a  6onven,tlon,  the  centerpiece  was 
Sal  Maso,  whose  powerful  vol6e  rallied 
around  him  older  and  younger  men  who  re- 
spected his  judgment  and  his  leadership 
abUlty. 


PRAYER  EXPRESSES  OKLAHOMAN'S 
GRATITUDE  AND  HOPE 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF   OKUiBOICA 

IN  THE  HOUSi;  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4,  1971 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jan- 
uary 22,  1971,  was  a  long-awaited  day 
which  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  for  my  hometown  of  Muskogee,  Okla. 
On  that  day  the  Port  of  Musokgee,  which 
will  Unk  Muskogee  with  the  great  com- 
mercial centers  of  the  world,  was  dedi- 
cated. 

The  opening  of  this  port,  with  the  open- 
ing of  the  McClellan-Kerr  Arkansas 
River  navigation  system  a  few  days 
earlier,  was  the  result  of  many  years  of 
dreams  and  work  by  the  people  of  Musko- 
gee and  all  of  northeastern  Oklahoma. 

The  dedication  was  a  splendid  occa- 
sion with  addresses,  speeches,  and  re- 
marks by  some  of  Oklahoma's  leading 
citizens,  including  the  Governor  of  our 
great  State. 

The  shortest  talk  of  all,  a  communica- 
tion with  Our  Lord  delivered  as  the  in- 
vocation for  the  dedication  banquet,  re- 
flects with  great  feeling  the  attitude  of 
gratefulness  and  hope  for  the  future 
present  that  day. 

This  inn  vocation,  given  by  the  pastor 
of  my  family's  church.  Rev.  Mr. 
Henry  Churchill  of  Muskogee's  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  was  an  inspiration 
to  all  who  heard  it.  I  would  like  to  have 
it  appear  in  the  Record  for  ray  colleagues 
to  share. 

INVOCATION,    POBT    DEDICATION    BANQUET 

Almighty  God,  Just  as  you  promised  by 
your  prophet,  you  have  opened  rivers  on  the 
bare  heights,  fountains  in  the  midst  of  the 
valleys,  and  made  the  vrlldemess  a  pool  of 
water!  (Isa.  41:18) 

Thank  you,  Lord,  thank  you! 

For  the  vision  of  men  who  could  see  barges 
where   there   were   only   sandbars; 

For  the  skills  of  men  who  have  brought 
discipline  and  purpose  to  this  capricious 
stream; 

For  men  of  industry  and  dedication  who 
will  make  it  a  blessing  for  many; 

For  the  Investment  of  the  rest  of  oxu 
nation:      ,     .     , 

Thank  yoTj,  Lord ! 

Wlthj.  ou^'  ihanks,  we  must  admit  an  old 
fascinatldb  vsflth  cross  currents  and  eddies. 
Forgive  tis  when  we  secretly  prefer  the  stag- 
nant  pools   and   treacherous   shallows. 

Teach  us  to  seek  the  main  channels  of 
life  today. 
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fhea.  Lord,  let  our  splrlta  flow  as  far  aa 
thflM  waters,  for  we  long  to  buy  and  gell  In 
the  great  markets  of  our  world-nelgbbor- 
hood,  and  bring  even  the  great  prlae  tff  Life 
to  our  city  and  our  atate. 

Thank  you.  Lord,  through  Jeau«  Christ, 
for  this  food,  thla  day  and  night  together, 
and  the  freeh  promlae  of  thla  great  river 
road.    Amen 

Hknuy  CHoacHna.. 
mnitter,  nrtt   Pruttf/UrUtH   OhuroA, 
tiutkonee,  Okla. 


DRUG  PROBLEM 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

or  rxoaiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRBSENTATrVES 

Thursday.  February  4.  1971 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Sp«aker. 
apologists  for  marihuana — those  who 
say  it  is  nonaddictive  and  that  it  does  not 
lead  to  the  use  of  other  drugs — should 
read  a  letter  I  recently  received  from  a 
young  constituent  in  which  ahe  relates 
h«r  experience  with  drugs. 

This  19-year-old  girl,  who  Is  now 
"straight."  started  dnig  use  at  the  age  of 
15  and  apparently  used  most  of  the  drugs 
known  to  our  young  people,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  heroin.  Fright  led  her  to  a  re- 
habilitation center  In  Browartl  Covmty 
called  "The  Seed  '  which,  at  the  time  of 
her  letter,  had  kept  her  off  drugs  for  a 
month. 

Her  letter,  Mr.  Speaker,  serves  a  dual 
purpose.  It  points  up  the  dangers  in- 
herent in  the  uae  of  marihuana,  and  also 
the  fact  there  are  organizations  efTec- 
tlvely  dedicated  to  the  rehabilitation  of 
those  who  are  on  drugs  and  who  ear- 
nestly desire  to  be  freed  from  their 
habits,  be  they  addictive  or  compulsive. 

My  constituent's  letter  follows  and  I 
urge  all  who  are  Interested  in  the  drug 
problem  to  read  it  carefully  and  take  to 

heart  Its  message : 

Novntna  80, 1070. 

OZAS  CottQMtaattxti  Bv«kx:  I  am  19  years 
old  and  have  been  involved  in  drug*  alnoe 
the  age  of  16.  I  have  covered  the  whole  drug 
spectrum  from  alcohol,  glue,  marihuana, 
upa  and  downs  to  peychedellc  drugs.  Every- 
thing but  baroln  (only  because  I  never  had 
the  opportunity) .  It  baa  been  only  In  the  last 
month  I  haven't  done  any  drugs  at  all.  One 
montb  may  not  seem  like  a  very  long  ume. 
but  considering  I  am  used  to  getting  stoned 
at  least  once  a  day,  one  month  is  like  three 
years.  I  just  begun  to  think  straight;  and  be 
honest  with  my  people  and  myself.  I've 
started  a  brand  new  life  and  the  reason  for 
this  la  a  rehabilitation  oenter,    "The  Seed". 

I  have  approximately  60  friends  at  tbs 
Seed,  a  lot  of  them  were  onoe  strung  out  on 
heroin.  They  are  now  straight  and  the  most 
beautiful  part  of  it  aU  la  that  they  dont 
want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  drugs.  A  lot 
of  tlMm  were  taken  out  of  the  Jails  and  put 
la  the  program.  It  has  a  been  a  89%  aucceaa. 

My  whole  Involved  story  of  how  I  got  to  the 
Seed  and  what  I've  learned  In  the  last  month 
Isn't  really  Important  for  you  to  know  ex- 
cept for  one  small  thing;  I  dld'nt  get  strung 
out  on  heroin.  I  also  know  a  few  that  stayed 
pretty  much  with  pot.  And  If  anyone  beUeves 
pot  la  harmleaa  I've  got  newa  for  them.  I 
used  to  work  all  week  and  when  the  weekend 
came  If  I  didn't  get  so  loaded  I  oould  hanUy 
move,  It  was  a  bum  weekend.  That  la  defi- 
nitely an  addlctloii. 
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The  point  I'm  trying  to  get  acroaa  U  that 
we  have  found  an  answer  to  th«  drug  epi- 
demic at  least  in  Brevard  County.  JaU.  police 
enforcement,  cutting  off  the  aupply  doesnt 
work.  BehabUitatton  centers  like  the  8e«d 
does.  I  never  would  have  stayed  If  there 
would  have  been  a  few  straight  adults  try- 
ing to  give  me  facu  about  how  bad  drugs 
were,  because  If  they  never  tripped  in  sold 
how  could  I  relate  to  them? 

I'm  happy  now!  I  uaed  to  be  mlaerable. 
Thank  you  for  listening, 


ROBERT  E.  McNAIR 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or  aotrra  casouna 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,   February   4,   1971 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Robert  E. 
McNair  recently  completed  6  years'  serv- 
ice as  OdVemor  of  South  Carolina.  Oov- 
emor  McNair  led  our  State  during  a  dif- 
ficult period.  In  time  of  crisis  and  in  the 
day-to-day  work  of  SUte  admliilstration 
he  provided  for  our  people  a  responsible 
and  progressive  leadership  which  won 
for  him  great  respect  and  affection  In 
South  Carolina  and  throughout  the  Na- 
tlcxi.  In  fact  he  became  a  world  figure 
through  his  travels  abroad  to  promote  our 
State's  development.  No  South  Carolina 
Governor  of  modem  times  has  served 
with  greater  distinction  or  more  favor- 
able national  recognition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Bob  &icNalr  is  well  known 
here  in  Washington  as  a  chief  executive 
who  is  a  keen  student  of  Federal-State 
relations  and  as  a  political  leader  who 
recognizes  that  the  South  can  and  must 
retain  a  sU-ong  role  in  the  I>emocratlc 
Party.  He  is  a  man  for  whom  we  predict 
a  bright  future  in  public  service.  I  am 
pleased  to  commend  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention the  foUowlng  splendid  editorial 
from  the  Columbia,  8.C..  SUte  which 
describes  the  pride  South  Carolinians 
have  for  the  courage,  character,  and  de- 
votion of  Oov.  Robert  E  McNair: 

McNAta'a  Aomjnwikatioh  Was  Caanrr  to  tmc 

Stats 

Robert  Eva&der  McNair  has  been  an  uncom- 
mon Southern  governor — different  in  style 
demeanor,  appearance,  and  approach  from 
the  stereotype  of  regional  politicians. 

And  he  has  been  an  unccounonly  good 
governor  for  South  Carolina  during  a  period 
when  Imaginative,  determined  leadership  was 
required  to  meet  the  challenges  (and  clr- 
cumatances)    of  the  Sixties 

When,  aa  a  41 -year-old  Ueutenant  governor. 
McNair  was  thrust  unexpectedly  into  the 
govetnorshtp  upon  the  resignation  of  Oov. 
Donald  3.  Ruseell.  some  doubts  were  expressed 
as  to  whether  the  qulet-apoken  country  law- 
yer could  cope  with  the  ever-expanding 
problems  of  state  government. 

As  he  began  wrestling  with  the  reins  of 
government,  he  was  called  bland  and  Inef- 
fective Much  of  such  cntlcUm  was  due  to  his 
propensity  for  working  behind  the  scenes 
and  out  of  the  headhnes — coordinating,  ca- 
joling, consolidating,  getting  people  to  de- 
velop) a  "togethemeas  of  spirit  and  effort." 
He  came  to  be  known  as  a  champion  of  the 
"Interagency  approach"  to  problem  solving. 

But  this  mild  fellow,  as  It  turned  out.  had 
a  great  deal  of  ateel  In  his  makeup.  Once 
a  cotirse  of  action  was  act,  he  provsd   he 
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could  pursue  it  with  tenacity  In  addition 
be  proved  to  be  a  fine  student  of  government 
able  to  detect  structural  flaws  that  caused 
waste  and  duplication  of  effort,  or  which 
otherwise  Impeded  progreas.  Hla  long  legis- 
lative experience  led  him  to  operate  In  what 
he  haa  called  "the  realm  of  the  possible  " 

He  did  make  mistakes;  he  did  suffer  de- 
feats. But  he  had  a  far  better  grasp  of  the 
problems  than  most  of  his  enemies,  as'l  he 
was  able  to  use  this  superior  knowledge  to 
acconapllsh  quite  a  bit  of  what  he  set  out 
to  do. 

Under  McNair.  South  Carolina  moved  for- 
ward in  education,  health,  wealth,  govern- 
mental administration,  and.  despite  Orange- 
burg, Voohees,  Laaoar  and  Qreenvllle,  in  race 
reUtlons.  The  state  has  embraced  the  con- 
cept of  regionalism— cooperative  efforts  with 
other  statee  as  well  as  within  South  Oarotlna 

As  an  individual,  McNair  won,  during  his 
term  of  office,  more  positions  of  regional  and 
national  leadership  and  Influence  than  any 
other  Palmetto  governor. 

As  a  politician,  he  baa  fought  vlgoroualy 
at  the  national  level  to  keep  the  left-leanlng 
Democratic  Party  from  abandoning  ita  con- 
aervative  Southern  base.  At  the  state  level 
his  efforts  have  helped  keep  his  party  in 
power  at  a  time  when  It  was  under  powerful 
attack  from  all  sides  and  at  a  time  when  It 
could  not  sell  Its  presidential  candidates  to 
the  people. 

During  a  period  of  tranaitlon,  often  ae- 
oompanled  by  hand-wringing  and  resistance 
to  change,  McNair  helped  restore  South  Car- 
olina to  a  poeltlon  of  regional  leadership. 
And.  aa  he  said  in  his  final  address  to  the 
General  Assembly,  -the  price  of  leadership  U 
responsibility,  and  the  price  of  responsibility 
U  the  willingness  to  adapt  ourselves  to 
changing  times  and  new  demands." 

Searching  back  over  the  record,  one  can 
And  quite  a  few  things  to  criticise  HU  time 
in  office  was  a  difficult  time  that  tested  the 
man  and  demanded  tough  decisions.  He  was 
not  always  right,  but  on  balance,  he  measured 
up:  he  was  equal  to  the  re^>onslbUltlea  that 
fell  on  him 

He  avoided  appeals  to  emotion — the  cop- 
out  tactic  employed  by  so  many  old-line  po- 
Utlcal  leaders  who  have  little  respect  for  the 
voters'  capacity  for  logic.  He  was  generaUy 
able  to  fend  off  pressure  groups  and  main- 
tain the  state's  reputation  for  fiscal  responsl- 
blUty. 

In  short.  Bob  McNair  has  been  a  modem- 
minded  governor  who  has  guided  his  stste 
through  six  arduous  years  Oiled  with  as 
many  pitfalU  as  opportunities  As  he  leaves 
olBoe,  both  he  and  the  state  enjoy  an  im- 
proved Image,  greater  pride  of  accomplish- 
ment, and  firmer  confidence  in  the  ability  of 
South  Carolinians  to  cope  with  the  "«gy'"g 
problems  which  remain  at  hand. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thundav,  February  4.  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks;  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  Is  my  son?  '  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,500  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families 

How  long? 
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CALLING  GOVERNMENT  TO 
ACCOUNT 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or   CALlrORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPHESENTAllVES 
Thursday,  February  4,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  SpesJter,  our  sys- 
tem of  government  is  based  on  the  right, 
the  duty,  and  the  power  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  call  their  Government  to 
account  for  the  way  it  collects  and  spends 
their  money  and  exercises  its  authority 
In  their  name. 

But  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult today  for  the  people  to  call  their 
Government  to  su^ount;  and  more  and 
more  often,  when  they  do  so.  Govern- 
ment refuses  to  accept  their  verdict  and 
spends  the  people's  money  In  new  ways 
designed  to  get  around  their  objections. 

Probably  the  most  striking  example  is 
to  be  found  in  spending  for  schools.  In 
many  school  districts  throughout  the 
country,  and  especially  In  California,  the 
voters  have  made  It  known  in  no  im- 
certaln  terms  that  they  have  "had  it" 
with  schools,  the  costs  of  which  keep 
on  rising,  while  the  quality  of  the  educa- 
tion they  provide  keeps  on  dropping,  and 
Immorality,  drug  abuse,  and  even  violent 
crime  become  more  and  more  common 
on  their  premises. 

Instead  of  taking  steps  to  meet  these 
widespread  concerns  and  objections  on 
the  part  of  the  public  by  changing  their 
educational  policies  and  methods,  the 
first  response  of  the  education  establish- 
ment in  California  was  to  sneak  through 
legislation  depriving  the  people  of  their 
right  to  vote  on  school  t&x  Increases — 
legiiilatlon  which,  after  a  fierce  struggle, 
I  was  instrumental  in  repealing  In  the 
1969  legislative  session  In  California. 

Now,  as  the  people  continue  to  vote 
down  school  tax  Increases,  we  find  In- 
creasing pressure  for  huge  Increases  in 
school  funding  from  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral levels  of  government,  where  the 
voters  do  not  have  a  chance  to  express 
their  will  on  the  specific  issue  of  whether 
their  own  schools  should  get  this  much 
more  of  their  tax  money. 

This  example  shows  how  important  It 
is  to  make  sure  that,  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible extent,  each  imlt  and  level  of  gov- 
ernment raises  the  money  it  spends  by 
Its  own  taxes.  But  under  the  "revenue 
sharing"  program  now  being  hailed  with 
such  fanfare,  the  Federal  Government 
would  turn  over  tax  money  to  State  and 
local  government  without  specifying  its 
use,  completely  separating  taxation  from 
spending.  Moet  of  the  voters  would  not 
even  know  that  their  State  and  local 
governments  were  receiving  this  money, 
u&d  so  would  not  even  attempt  to  call 
them  to  account  for  it.  And  even  when 
they  did  know,  obviously  it  would  be 
much  harder  to  vote  a  man  out  of  office 
for  accepting  Federal  funds  than  for 
raising  local  taxes. 

There  Is  a  real  need,  as  President  Nixon 
has  said,  to  transfer  more  responsibility 
to  local  government  and  away  from 
Washington.  But  this  should  be  done, 
»nd  easily  oould  be  done,  by  Federal  tax 
Kductlons  or  credits  leaving  more  tax- 
»ble  resources   avaUable   to  State  and 
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local  government,  which  could  then  ob- 
tain additional  revenue  without  Increas- 
ing the  overall  burden  on  the  taxpayer, 
provided  the  taxpayers  could  be  con- 
vinced of  the  need  for  it. 

But  the  revenue-sharing  proposal  out- 
lined In  the  President's  state  of  the 
Union  address  January  22,  would  simply 
add  $5  billion  for  State  and  local  gorem- 
mente  on  top  of  all  existing  expenditures, 
therel)y  increasing  the  Federal  deficit 
forcing  up  the  debt  limit,  making  Infla- 
tion worse,  and  depriving  the  people  of 
that  much  more  of  their  direct  control 
over  local  government. 

The  only  way  to  keep  the  size  and  cost 
of  government  at  all  levels  within  refison- 
able  bounds  is  for  those  who  spend  public 
money  to  have  to  raise  1^  in  taxes  as 
well. 


SUPPORT  YOUR  LOCAL  POLICE— 
AND  KEEP  THEM  INDEPENDENT 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOT7I8IAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  local  law 
enforcement  officers  are  the  first  and 
last  line  of  defense  against  crime,  anar- 
chy, and  insurrection.  A  strong,  anned, 
and  independent  local  police  force  Is  an 
Impassable  barrier  to  the  advance  ef 
conununlam. 

For  these  reasons  Communists,  their 
dupes,  and  allies  seek  to  make  tneffec- 
tlve.  If  not  to  destroy  local  police  forces. 
They  use  several  means  of  attack.  One 
way  calls  for  the  establishment  of  civilian 
police  review  boards  so  as  to  Intimidate 
the  individual  police  officer  by  making 
him  afraid  to  do  his  duty  for  fear  of 
punishment.  Another  method  Is  to  use 
policemen  to  play  the  role  of  social 
worker  or  tour  director  Instead  of  law 
enforcer  and  require  policemen  to  un- 
dergo human  relations  or  sensitivity 
training  so  as  to  make  them  oversen- 
sitive to  and  lenient  toward  criminals. 

Yet  another  method  Is  to  centralize 
control  over  police  from  the  State,  re- 
gional, and  eventually  national  tovel. 
Such  a  federally  controlled  plan  will 
e.stabllsh  the  National  Police  Force — the 
antithesis  of  the  American  peace  officer. 

In  connection  with  the  latter  method 
for  removing  control  of  local  police  frc«n 
the  hands  of  local  officials,  I  Insert  an 
American  Opinion  article  by  Gary  Allen 
entitled  'FEDCOP— Washington  Grabs 
for  Police  Power,"  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 
PEDCOP — Wabhikoton  Okabs  roa  Poucs 

POWKB 

(By  Oary  Allen) 
It  was  during  the  quadrennial  madneas  of 
1968  that  Conservative  political  candidates 
began  thundering  against  criminals  and  radi- 
cals and  calling  for  "law  and  order."  Appar- 
ently the  ory  waa  popularised  by  the  tough 
ittti*  governor  of  Alabama  who  calls  a  spade 
a  apade.  But  when  hla  charges  were  found 
to  have  mass  poUtlcal  appeal,  the  demand  for 
"law  and  order"  was  Splroed  away  by  the  Re- 
publican wing  of  the  Establishment.  Diiring 
the  ensuing  two  years  crime  in  the  atreeta 
continued  to  proliferate  like  Mrs.  Hansen- 
pf  efier  on  Welfar*. 
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By  the  time  of  the  recently  concluded  pleb- 
iscite, even  candldatea  of  the  Establlsh- 
mecit'B  Democratic  wing  ware  trooping  about 
caUlng  for  "law  and  order."  Which  seemad 
very  odd,  ladasd,  ainoe  as  late  as  August  of 
1970,  ttiey  had  been  characterising  "law  and 
order"  aa  code  worda  for  "radam."  Pragma- 
tism bad  drowned  ideology  when  the  polls 
Inrtlcat,^  that  millions  of  Americana  fed 
themselves  threatened  by  a  continuing  muga- 
thon  in  our  streets,  and  rerealsd  that  many 
more  mllUons  have  simply  had  it  wltb  the 
o&mpiis  terrorists.  As  Tims  magazine  Indi- 
cated in  Its  Issue  for  July  18, 1070 : 

"UUllons  of  Americans  In  1970  are  grlpi>ed 
by  an  anxiety  ths.t  is  not  eauaad  by  war,  in- 
flation or  receasiou — important  as  thoae  la- 
sues  are.  Acroas  the  UJS.,  tbs  unlveraal  fear  of 
violent  crime  and  vldous  atrangan  ...  la 
a  constant  companion  of  the  populaoa.  It  la 
the  oold  fear  of  dying  at  random  in  a  brief 
apasm  of  aanaalsas  violence — for  a  few  pen- 
nies, for  nothing." 

The  BtatisUes  t«U  tbs  story.  Ssrloiu  crime 
roae  by  148  percent  in  the  turbulent  Slxtlea 
whUe  the  population  Increaaed  only  thirteen 
percent.  This  means  that  crime  is  Increasing 
eleven  times  as  fast  as  population.  Robberlee 
are  up  180  percent  over  tbe  past  nine  yeara. 
While  crimes  of  plunder  and  passion  con- 
tinue to  increase,  a  new  dimension  has  been 
added  In  the  form  of  crimes  of  poUtical  ter- 
rorism aimed  by  revolutionaries  at  the  poUoe. 
"Kill  the  pigs"  has  become  their  battle  cry.  In 
its  issue  for  October  36,  1970,  US.  Netoa  h 
World  Report  provides  a  statistical  box  score : 

"The  cold  statistics  are  In  themselves 
frightening.  The  P3J.  reports  that  in  19S9 
a  record  high  of  86  law-enforcement  olficers 
were  killed  by  felonious  criminal  action.  This 
is  a  34  percent  Increase  over  the  previoua 
year,  when  64  .  .  .  officera  were  murdered 

And  1970  proved  even  more  terrible  than 

1969.  By  the  end  ot  July,  some  sixty-seven 
policemen  had  been  klUed  in  the  line  of 
duty — sixteen  of  these  murdered  from  am- 
bush by  revolutionaries.  And  the  killings  are 
escalating  seriously.  Itecently  United  Press 
International  quoted  an  F£J.  spokesman 
commenting  on  revolutionary  racism: 

"Since  January  1,  1970,  there  have  l^een 
190  reported  instances  of  rad&lly  motivated 
attacks  against  policeman,  including  17  am- 
bushes. As  a  result.  21  police  ofBcers  have 
been  killed  and  159  others  have  been  Injured 
[in  attacks  by  black  miUtanta].  Diirlng 
AugTist  alone,  there  were  23  attacks  by  black 
extremists  against  police.  These  caused  the 
death  of  five  officers  and  Injuries  to  66 
others." 

V.B.I.  reports  show  a  total  of  36,202  ns- 
saults  on  police  in  1099,  or  16.9  attacks  per 
hundred  officers.  In  1060,  the  FH.I.  said, 
there  had  been  only  9,621  such  assaults,  or 
6.3  per  hundred  officers.  In  September  an 
Associated  Press  survey  Indicated  that  this 
year  policemen  had  already  been  vlotlms  of 
fatal,  apparently  unprovoked,  attacks  in 
Philadelphia,  Ban  Francisco.  Berkeley,  New 
York.  Chicago,  Detroit,  Baltimore,  Mont- 
iromery,  St.  Paul.  San  Joee,  and  Omaha. 

California  has  been  particularly  hard  bit. 
(Thief  deputy  attorney  general  of  Callfomia, 
Mr.  Obarlee  Jl.  O'Brien,  testified  before  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Suboommlttee  tn 
October  at  1970: 

"It  Is  patently  clear  that  law  officers  have 
become  a  special  target  for  the  terrorists 
and  anarchists  in  our  society.  .  .  .  Murdera 
of  Oallfomhk  p<riloe  officers  haw  laoreaaed 
100  per  cent  In  1970.  During  the  past  10 
years,  from  1060. through  1960,  an  average 
of  one  peace  offloer  was  killed  every  two 
months — a  rate  more  than  4  Uraee  that  at 
the  general  population.  In  1970,  an  average 
ef  two  peace  oAcera  have  been  killed  every 
nionth — 16  tn  the  first  seven  and  a  half 
months  ot  this  year." 

The   Iioe    Aogelee    Times    for    October    7. 

1970.  quotee  Mr.  O'Brien  as  Informing  ths 
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Stabeafnmlttae  Uuit  Awaulta  on  poUoe  ar« 
up  MO  p«ro«nt  la  the  la«t  ttiree  Tears.  (As  of 
Oetot>«r  tventy-fourtb.  tevan  pollc«mm  tuul 
bean  ftliin  In  tb«  San  FrancUco-Owlrlanri- 
B«rkeUy  area,  alone,  four  of  them  clearly 
terror  kllllnga  )  Cbarles  O'Brien  contlnuad 
"atnoe  January,  1970.  tbere  have  bean  12 
bombing  Incldenta  agalnat  police  buildings 
in  California  and  IS  bomUng  Incident*  in- 
volving police  automobll*!  Twenty-«ls  per- 
sona liATe  tMMi  Injured  as  a  result  of  theae 
bombings.  .  We  should  also  not  Ignore 
Um  fact  that  other  pubhc  offlclals  and  agen- 
cies are  now  being  singled  ont  as  targets  for 
violence.  The  terrible  Incident  on  August  ^ 
at  the  Marin  County  Courthouse  In  San 
Rafael  wtilch  resulted  in  the  murder  of 
Judge  Harold  Haley — his  head  was  blown 
off — plainly  revealed  that  black  terrorists  had 
turned  their  attention  to  the  courts." 

In  Berkeley  there  were  flfty-elght  assaults 
on  policemen  tn  1968  and  eighty  tn  1969  In 
the  ;!rff  eight  montKt  of  1970  there  have 
been  eighty-eight  nich  aasaults  In  Detroit, 
there  were  413  aasaulta  on  police  ofBoers  last 
year,  330  of  them  In  the  first  eight  months 
In  the  flr«t  eight  months  of  1970.  there  were 
410  such  asMtults  on  police  offlcers  there. 
Twelve  Detroit  olHcers  were  shot  last  year; 
In  the  first  eight  months  of  1970,  fifteen  have 
been  shot. 

Police  officials  In  New  Tork  City  reported 
that  In  the  first  eight  months  of  1970  some 
985  policemen  had  been  so  badly  assaulted 
they  required  medical  attention,  compared 
to  591  In  the  same  period  in  1909 — a  sixty- 
seven  percent  increase.  Thirty-four  City  po- 
licemen were  shot  In  the  first  eight  months 
of  1970;  eleven  In  the  first  eight  months  of 
1969.  Four  New  Tork  City  policemen,  Includ- 
ing a  transit  patrolman,  had  been  killed  this 
year  by  the  end  of  August. 

Within  the  last  few  months  the  killing  of 
police  offlcers  has  reached  a  nearly  fantastic 
level.  According  to  Qulnn  Tamm  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 
26  policemen  were  killed  In  the  United  States 
and  680  Injured  In  the  three  month  period 
ending  October  23.  1970.  Authorities  are  con- 
vinced that  this  Is  more  than  coincidental 
In  Its  Issue  for  OctoUer  19,  1970,  U.S.  Nevis 
A  World  Report  asks: 

"Is  there  a  national  conspiracy  to  kill  po- 
licemen? Congress  dug  Into  this  question  In 
early  October.  One  witness  after  another  told 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
that  a  pattern  of  attacks  on  police  Indicates 
a  plot. 

"Eighteen  police  offlcers  havb  been  slain  In 
unprovoked  assaults  this  year — twice  as 
many  as  last  year — the  Subcommittee  was 
told  by  John  J.  Harrington,  head  of  the  120- 
000-member  Fraternal  Order  of  Police. 

"Capt.  Joel  Honey,  of  the  sheriff's  depart- 
ment In  Santa  Barbara.  Caltf..  told  of  oon- 
flscatlng  pamphlets  giving  detailed  Instruc- 
tions on  manufacture  and  use  of  weapons  to 
kill  poUoe.  He  said  wtrea  have  been  atmng 
acroM  California  highways  to  decapitate 
motorcycle  policemen.  A  police  undercover 
agent  told  of  being  'trained  to  kill  police' 
by  student  revolutionaries  In  Buffalo,  N.T." 

As  Cart  Parsell.  director  of  the  Detroit 
Police  Offlcers  Assodatkin.  obeerved  tn  Oc- 
tober; "T^jbllc  offlclals  keev  saying  It's  Just 
the  hazards  of  the  Job.  but  we  should  face  It 
for  what  It  la:  a  conspiracy  to  kill  pcdlce- 
tnea  .  .  .  the  men  feel  people  with  political 
oausaa  are  serotng  in  on  tbem  to  highlight 
their  csusea  " 

Edward  Klernan.  president  of  the  New  York 
Patrolmen's  Benevolent  Association,  says  the 
shootings  of  policemen  are  "part  o*  a  cold, 
logical,  hard-eyed  revoJutlonary  strategy" 
Philadelphia  Police  Commissioner  Prank 
Rlsso  Is  of  the  same  optnlOB.  In  September 
he  blamed  assaults  on  police  in  his  city  on 
bard -core  radicals.  As  Commissioner  RI^k) 
put  It:  "Thla  Is  a  national  oonaptracy.  If* 
treaaon  .  .  It  mu«t  be  stopped  even  M  we 
have  to  ehange  aooM  laws  to  do  tt.** 
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Oa  October  8.  1970,  the  IntemaUonal  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  Police  adopted  a  reso- 
lution calling  for  a  federaJ  Investigation  of 
the  oonsplracy  to  assassinate  police  offlcers, 
declaring:  "The  members  of  this  conference 
actually  do  believe  that  a  number  of  theae 
attack*  are  planned  and  executed  by  those 
traveling  in  interstate  commeroe." 

OaBfarnla*  deputy  attorney  general 
O'Brtea  made  a  second  trip  to  Wajhlngton  in 
October  to  oharge  before  a  Congreeslonal 
Comjjalttee  that  the  Black  Panthers  and  the 
Weatherman  faction  of  the  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society  have  instigated  many 
of  theae  attacks  through  speeches  and  pub- 
llahed  materials.  Both  groups  have  distrib- 
uted manuals  which  advocate  attacks  on  po- 
Uoe and  provide  ioatructlona  for  making 
bomba  to  tfmtioAit  law  enforcement  peraon- 
nel.  Mr.  O'BrUn  also  tesUfled  that  It  would 
not  be  long  before  the  revolutionaries  out- 
gun  the  ponce.  As  he  told  a  newspaperman: 
"Soon  It  will  be  machlneguna  and  high- 
powered  nfles  against  police  carrying  only 
shotguns  and  pistols.  Itll  be  Uke  sending 
polloe  otit  to  protect  us  with   peashooters  " 

Militants  are  staging  their  own  arms  race, 
O'Brien  said.  Thousands  of  automatic  weap- 
ons, bomba.  and  explosives  are  being  stock- 
piled. Many  are  powerful  modem  weapons 
and  grenades  stolen  from  military  bases  and 
from  shipments  to  Vietnam.  The  extent  of 
thefts  from  Army  bases,  he  obeerved,  "Is  be- 
ginning to  frighten"  even  the  military  For 
example,  police  recovered  ninety-four  pounds 
•f  C-4  military  exploelves  and  thlrty-nlnc 
hand'^renadea  during  the  recent  student 
riots  near  Santa  Barbara.  CalUomU.  Mr. 
O'Brien  reports  in  detail: 

"The  seriousness  of  the  problem  first  hit  us 
about  two  years  when  we  arrested  one 
character  selling  unstable  C-2  plastic  ex- 
ploelvea  stolen  from  Army  basea.  Through 
Wm,  we  tracked  down  40  Army  .46s.  which 
had  been  stolen  from  military  bases  in  Colo- 
rado. Prom  this  Investigation  we  learned  of  a 
regular  traffic  In  stolen  military  materials. 

"We  also  found  out  about  supplies  headed 
for  Vietnam  being  stolen  in  shipment,  in- 
cluding guns  grenade  launchers,  greoadea. 
explosives  and  ammunition.  .  .  ." 

In  September.  Senator  Jotin  McClellan  gave 
a  large  audience  m  Akron,  Ohio,  an  Ides  of 
how  this  stolen  equipment  Is  being  used : 

"Some  5,000  bombings  have  occurred  in 
the  United  States  during  the  past  18  months. 
More  than  \300  at  these  were  with  high  ex- 
plosives bomba;  the  others  were  with  Incen- 
diary devices.  Theae  bombings  caused  the 
deaths  of  at  least  45  pereons.  Injured  more 
than  400  others,  and  resulted  In  property 
damage  in  exoeae  of  835  million. 

"m  addition  to  theae  actual  bombings, 
some  35,000  botnb  thie«ta  have  been  made 
.  .  .  (CoNOixaaioMAi.  Bbcoks.  vxA.  110.  pt.  23, 
p.  31488)." 

As  one  must  Imagine,  our  police  officers 
are  very  concerned.  John  J.  Hajrlngton.  na- 
etonal  preatdent  of  the  Pratrmal  Order  of 
Police,  was  quoted  by  Associated  Press  on 
October  15.  1970,  as  having  told  a  Washing- 
ton rally  tttat  our  "police  are  fed  up  with 
being  treated  like  fish  In  a  barrel."  Re  con- 
tinued : 

"The  thin  line  between  civilization  and 
thr  jungle — wtolch  Is  us  policemen — Is  being 
shot  to  hell  and  something  has  to  be  done 
about  It. 

U's  ttfloe  the  people  of  this  country  face  up 
to  It — there  la  a  revolutton  taking  place." 

Is  It  any  wonder  then  that  almoet  every- 
one— Democrat  and  Republican.  "Liberal" 
and  ConservaMve — la  esIUng  for  "law  and 
order"?  The  cry  of  tbe  hour  la:  Do  some- 
thing' And  most  Amarlcftna  are  now  wllUng 
to  go  aloixg  with  almost  asiTtlUng  that  prona- 
taea  to  relieve  the  situation. 

In  America,  law  anforeement  has  tradltlon- 
aJly  been  a  function  of  local  government,  but 
In  the  wake  of  the  disastrous  Watta  riots  of 
August   1965.   Waahlngton  began  coming  to 
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the  "aid "  of  local  governments.  Wlttiln  a 
week  of  the  Watta  holocaust  the  Office  of 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance,  now  known  as 
the  Law  EUiforcement  Aseistance  Adminis- 
tratloa  (L.E.A.A.),  was  set  up  in  the  Justice 
Department  to  provide  federal  funds  and 
helpful  guidelines  to  "upgrade"  local  police 
departments. 

Then,  a*  crime  continued  to  rise  and  riots 
proliferated.  Congress  passed  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 
As  in  other  such  programs,  expenditurea  be- 
gan modestly  The  budget  for  fiscal  1969  was 
»63  mUUon.  But  now  the  outlays  are  being 
expanded  enormously.  On  June  30,  1970,  the 
Hoxxae  authorized  8650  million  for  L,EJl.A. 
In  fiscal  1971,  81  billion  for  flacai  1972,  and 
»1  5  billion  for  fiscal  1973.  Our  federal,  state, 
and  local  govemmente  will  spend  85  billion 
on  law  enforcement  this  year.  Which  sug- 
gests that  within  two  years  nearly  one-third 
of  everything  spent  in  this  area  will  be 
routed  through  Washington  to  be  returned 
with  federal  controls. 

How  Is  such  federal  money  to  be  spent? 
According  to  VS.  News  A  World  Report: 

"That  Act  (Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets)  requires  that  moat  of  \iit 
money  be  given.  Initially,  to  States  In  block 
grants.  The  States  are  then  required  to  re- 
distribute 75  percent  of  their  grants  to  local 
and  county  law-enforcement  agencies.  But 
fiiBt,  plana  must  be  drawn  up — and  ap- 
proved— for  ways  to  spend  money  " 

It  would  certainly  teem  that  the  "law  and 
order"  men  in  Washlneton  are  on  the  right 
track.  Surely  we  shall  soon  see  a  sharp  drop 
in  crime  and  tiie  ja:Ung  o<  the  revolutionary 
terrorists  now  bombing,  burning,  and  killing 
In  our  streets. 

If  you  think  that,  you  are  being  played  for 
a  fool.  What  Is  wrong  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment coming  to  the  aid  of  our  local 
police  Is  all  too  obvious.  But  let  us  take  a 
hard  look. 

First  we  most  recognize  that  the  problems 
which  all  of  this  new  federal  antlcrtme  legis- 
lation is  supposed  to  solve  have  been  artifi- 
cially created — and  by  many  of  those  who 
now  pose  as  friends  of  "law  and  order"  to 
offer  federal  "solutions."  The  strategy  Is 
known  as  "presaure  from  below  and  pressure 
from  above."  It  Is  the  technique  used  by  the 
Communlats  to  take  control  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  It  la  described  in  detail  by 
Communist  theoretician  Jan  Kozak  In 
a  Communist  Party  textbook  now  available 
m  an  English  translation  as  a  Report  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Actlvl- 
tlee.> 

The  strategy  Is  to  produce  "preasure  from 
below."  by  supporting  crime  in  the  streets 
with  a  cadre  of  revolutionaries  organized  to 
lead  bands  o^  looters,  marchers,  misguided 
peaceniks,  and  the  like.  Theae  are  to  create 
a  demand  from  the  "silent  majority"  for  the 
placing  of  more  power  and  control  in  the 
hands  of  the  central  government.  The  "pres- 
sure from  above"  cornea  when  "the  Pailla- 
ment"  (Koaak  refers  to  Caecho-SloTakla)  or 
the  Congreea  (In  the  case  of  the  United 
State* )  responds  by  surrendering  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  radicals  In  the  streett  In  order 
to  prevent  further  violence,  while  at  the  same 
time  centralizing  police  authority  on  the 
ground  that  It  Is  neeesaary  to  maintain  "law 
and  order." 

Thle  highly  sophisticated  strategy  creates 
a   plnoers   movement   directed   against   the 
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Mat  mlddle-claas,  which  is  the  target  of 
istabUahment  conspiraton  seeking  total 
control  In  America  Just  as  in  CKecho-Blo- 
vakla. 

I  do  not  mean  to  Infer  that  any  but  a  few 
of  those  actually  applying  either  the  pressure 
from  above  or  below  understand  the  scheme 
tn  which  they  are  being  used.  Most  of  the 
(treet  revolutionaries  are  in  deadly  earnest, 
and  most  "Liberal"  Congressmen  and  Sena- 
tors actually  believe  they  are  helping  to  solve 
America's  problems  through  increased  fed- 
eral controls  and  the  centralization  of  law 
enforcement.  But  the  Insiders  who  manipu- 
late the  Establishment  know  the  game  very 
well.  And  It  is  they  who  are  calling  the 
signals. 

Consider  the  stimulation  of  crime  In  the 
streeu  which  has  resulted  from  the  radical- 
ism of  the  Supreme  Court,  an  arm  of  the 
same  government  which  now  claims  It  wants 
to  help  "improve"  law  enforcement.  Thanks 
to  the  High  Court  a  law  officer  today  has  to 
speak  softly  and  carry  a  big  law  library.  The 
CXmrt  has  handcuffed  the  police  and  given 
the  clever  criminal  virtual  carte  blanche  to 
pursue  his  trade.  It  is  pressure  from  above 
complementing  preasure  from  below. 

Tou  have  doubtless  noted  that  the  enor- 
mous growth  In  our  crime  rate  followed  hard 
on  a  trail  blazed  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
After  a  series  of  rulings  striking  down  our 
laws  against  Internal  subversion.  Its  first 
major  "be  kind  to  criminals"  decision  was 
the  Mallcry  rape  ease  of  1957.  which  threw 
out  use  of  confessions  obtained  before  ar- 
raignment. Crimes  against  property  showed  a 
major  increase  In  1958  and  the  eacalatlon 
was  on!  Dedslons  In  1963  required  free  law- 
yers and  appeals  for  convicted  Indigents.  In 
that  year  the  rate  of  violent  crime  had  been 
166  per  100.000  In  1964.  it  Increased  thir- 
teen percent.  Crimes  against  property  In- 
creased eleven  percent. 

The  Escobedo  decision  In  1964  required  the 
taxpayers  to  provide  a  free  lawyer  for  all  sus- 
pects. The  next  year  crime  rates  Jumijed 
again.  The  Miranda  decision,  throwing  out 
oonfesslons  secured  while  In  poUce  custody 
without  an  attorney,  was  handed  down  In 
told- 1966.  It  was  followed  by  an  enormous 
fifteen  percent  rise  both  In  crimes  of  violence 
and  crimes  against  property.  The  1967  Wade 
decision,  requiring  defense  counsel  even  at  a 
police  lineup,  was  followed  In  1968  by  an  as- 
tronomical Increase  of  eighteen  percent  In 
the  rate  of  crimes  of  violence,  and  sixteen 
percent  In  crlmea  against  property.  The  next 
year  saw  Jun^w  of  ten  percent  In  both  cate- 
gories. As  statistician  Louis  H.  Bean  has  ob- 
served : 

"The  fact  that  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions of  the  1960s  were  each  followed  by 
similar  Increases  In  both  categories  of  crime 
is  clear  evidence  that  the  decisions  created 
an  atmosphere  of  leniency  In  law  enforce- 
ment, lowering  the  probability  of  apprehen- 
sion and  conviction." 

Of  course,  other  factors  were  present.  Iio 
blame  the  crime  explosion  of  the  Sixties  en- 
tirely on  the  Supkrame  Court  would  be  an 
over-slmpliflcatlon,  but  few  will  deny  that  It 
was  a  major  factor.  The  Court  has  contrived 
"new  Constitutional  rights"  for  the  accvwed 
which  have  gravely  altered  evidentiary  rules 
and  law  enforcement  procedures.  Many  of 
these  changes  have  served  to  make  the  Job  of 
our  police  offlcers  not  only  more  dangerous 
but  increasingly  difficult.  WhUe  the  overall 
rate  of  crime  rose  by  148  percent  over  the 
iMt  ten  years,  the  rate  of  crime  clearances — 
that  U.  crimes  solved  by  our  handcuffed  po- 
"o« — actually  declined  by  thirty-two  percent. 

The  permlsaiveness  of  "Liberal"  Judges  has 
also  been  an  important  factor  in  the  growing 
crtms  wave,  with  upward  of  seventy-five  per- 
cent of  those  arrested  today  being  repeaters. 
So  hamstrung  is  American  Justice  that,  ac- 
cording to  Time  magazine,  "Of  all  reported 
major  offenses^  the  experts  say,  only  12  per- 
cent lead  to  arrests,  only  6  percent  to  convlc- 
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tlons  and  only  1  percent  to  prison."  Tou  can 
bet  the  criminal  knows  the  odds  are  In  his 
favor. 

Police  Chief  Jamee  D.  Wright  of  Sausallto, 
California,  complains  that  he  often  hears 
young  burglars  say:  "Why  should  I  work?  I 
can  make  more  with  burgUiries."  Thanks  to 
the  Supreme  Court  and  its  '"Liberal"'  cour- 
tiers, crime  does  pay  better  than  ever.  One 
estimate  Is  that  It  now  costs  Americana  851 
bUlion  annually. 

Naturally  the  public  Ls  appalled,  and  looks 
to  our  local  police  for  a  crackdown.  But  the 
Judiciary  tied  the  hands  of  the  police  at  the 
same  time  it  untied  those  of  the  criminal. 
Until  this  process  is  reversed,  a  showering  of 
federal  funds  on  law  enforcement  agencies 
can  hardly  help  the  situation. 

The  answer  to  the  problem  Is  not  central- 
ized ptollce  power,  but  a  reversal  of  those  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Covut  which  have 
created  the  problem.  If  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment were  serious  about  reducing  the  growth 
of  crime  it  would  re-submit  those  cases  In 
which  the  Warren  Court  overstepped  the 
bounds  of  sanity.  If  the  Court  were  then  to 
refuse  to  reverse  Itself,  Congress  could  limit 
Jurisdiction  or  institute  impeachment  pro- 
ceedings (both  wholly  legal  procedures  pro- 
vided for  in  our  Constitution)  until  such  de- 
cisions as  those  of  Miranda  and  Escobedo  are 
reversed  and  our  local  police  are  again  given 
an  even  chance  with  the  criminal. 

Our  police  cannot  do  their  Job  unleas  they 
can  arrest  criminals  and  get  convictions.  But, 
like  the  rest  of  us,  they  are  caught  In  the 
pincers  movement  between  the  Supreme 
Court  "above"  and  the  criminal  element  "be- 
low." 

A  second  area  In  which  the  strategy  of 
"pressure  from  below  and  pressure  from 
above"  Is  being  used  is  that  of  general  in- 
surrection in  the  streets.  In  the  last  six 
years  no  fewer  than  114  American  cities  have 
suffered  serious  oonfiagration  and  riot.  It  was 
these  Insiurectlons  which  did  so  much  to 
build  the  myth  that  local  law  enforcement  Is 
Ineffective  in  dealing  with  mobs.  When  riots 
were  quelled  by  efflclent  police  work,  the  ven- 
triloquists of  the  Left  shouted  through  a 
thousand  dummies  that  the  polloe  were 
brutal.  Heads  I  win,  tails  you  lost.  That's  the 
name  of  the  game  when  you  control  the 
media. 

Yet,  in  every  case  where  riots  have  gotten 
out  of  control  and  had  to  be  quelled  by 
Army  or  National  Guard  personnel.  It  was 
because  the  police  were  not  allowed  to  take 
firm  action  before  things  got  out  of  hand. 
During  the  klckoff  riot  at  Harlem  In  1964,  for 
instance,  the  "Liberal"  Mayor  of  New  York 
kept  policemen  out  of  the  area  for  many 
hours  until  the  rioters  had  built  up  a  suffi- 
cient head  of  steam  to  do  real  damage.  He 
later  asked  for  federal  support. 

In  the  Watte  riot  of  1966,  Chief  William 
Parker  was  convinced  by  "community  lead- 
ers" that  order  would  be  restored  if  "provoc- 
ative" uniformed  policemen  were  kept  out 
of  the  area.  Parker  later  publicly  admitted 
his  mistakke,  but  the  power  brokers  In  the 
federal  government  used  the  Watts  Insurrec- 
tion as  an  excuse  to  set  up  a  special  bureau 
In  the  Justice  Department  to  "Improve"  our 
local  police. 

During  the  early  hours  of  the  Detroit  rtot 
of  1967,  "Liberal"  Mayor  Jerome  Cavanagh 
ordered  police  to  do  nothing  about  looters. 
Finally,  troops  from  ae  far  away  as  Kentucky 
had  to  be  brought  In  to  stop  the  terror.  As 
the  fires  flickered  out.  Mayor  Cavanagh  of- 
fered a  plan  for  the  handling  of  future  riots. 
On  July  31,  1967.  United  Press  International 
reported  the  Mayor's  proposal: 

"Mayor  Jerome  P.  Cavanagh  called  Sun- 
d^  for  a  special  1,000-man  federal  police 
force  In  each  major  city  to  fight  riots  like 
the  one  which  left  40  dead  in  Detroit. 

Cavanagh  said  the  riot  policemen  should 
be  trained  and  paid  by  the  federal  gorern- 
ment  and  be  ready  to  converge  on  cities  torn 
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by  racial  strife.  He  said  they  should  be  spe- 
cially trained  In  riot  control  and  could  be 
used  Instead  of  the  National  Guard." 

America  was  on  the  road  to  a  federal  po- 
Uce force. 

Since  the  Revolution  has  shifted  gears  Into 
an  urban  guerrilla  war  against  police,  the 
Black  Panthers  have  replaced  the  roaming 
mobs  in  the  streets.  An  avowedly  Maoist 
group,  the  Panthers  have  declared  war  on 
the  police,  but  they  and  their  friends  the 
"Liberals"  would  have  you  believe  it  Is  the 
other  way  around.  As  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has 
observed: 

"The  claim  of  the  BPP  that  It  Is  an  inno- 
cent vlcUm  of  police  persecution  and  geno- 
cide is  rendered  absurd  by  the  fact  that 
since  1967  at  least  five  polloe  officers  have 
been  killed  by  BPP  members  and  42  offlcers 
wounded.  One  of  the  offlcers  was  killed  by  a 
Panther  with  a  shotgun  blast  at  point-blank 
range  as  the  oflloer  lay  wounded  and  help- 
less on  the  ground. . . . 

"The  intelligence  data  being  developed  re- 
veal that  the  cotitlnulng  activity  of  agitators 
and  revolutionaries  affiliated  with  black  ex- 
tremist groups  plays  a  large  part  In  the  un- 
provoked attacks  against  police.  .  .  ." 

The  Panthers  openly  admit  that  they  are 
Communists,  and  declare  that  they  mean 
to  have  a  revolution  here  and  now.  On  Oc- 
tober 10,  1970,  United  Press  International 
reported : 

"A  California  police  official  charged  today 
the  Black  Panthers  are  being  "used"'  by 
Communists  in  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow 
the  government  by  force.  Chief  E.  M.  Davis 
of  the  Loe  Angeles  Police  Department  said 
attacks  on  police  throughout  the  nation  were 
part  of  the  Communist -inspired  conspiracy." 

The  day  before.  Chief  Davis  testified  be- 
fore a  Congressional  Committee  that  what 
we  are  facing  "is  revolution  on  the  install- 
ment plan,  .  .  .  The  Panthers  [are]  shock 
troops  that  are  willing  to  go  in  and  get 
themselves  killed.  The  Black  Panther  winds 
up  being  an  Uncle  Tom  to  a  white  Commu- 
nist." 

Chief  Davis  provided  evidence  that  the 
Panthers  are  being  heavily  supported  by 
'white  Marxists"  In  "silk  stocking  districts." 
Without  such  support  the  Black  Panthers 
would  be  Just  another  gang  of  criminals. 
But  Establishment  newspapers  give  them 
space  and  sympathy;  fund-raising  parties 
are  thrown  for  them  by  wealthy  actors,  com- 
poeers,  and  businessmen;  Establishment  pub- 
lishers like  Dell  and  Random  House  publish 
and  promote  the  books  of  their  chief  prc^>a- 
gandlBts;  and,  the  Establishment  magazines 
treat  them  like  ebony  heroes  of  a  Brave  New 
World. 

But  the  "pressure  from  above"  extends 
even  higher.  As  the  Associated  Press  reported 
on  October  15,  1970: 

"Teatlf ying  before  the  House  subcommittee 
Investigating  the  Black  Panthers,  [President 
of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police  John)  Har- 
rington said  when  he  wrote  Atty.  Gen.  John 
N.  Mitchell  about  alleged  Panther  vlolatlona. 
"I  got  a  mild  reply  from  somebody  down  the 
line,  saying  that  an  investigation  was  being 
held." 

Harrington  added:  "This  Is  disgusting  to 
myself  and  most  other  j>ollce  offlcers.  Here  we 
have  an  administration  supposedly  dedicated 
to  the  bringing  about  of  law  and  order.  But 
no  recommendations  to  put  a  stop  to  the  tui- 
tion wide  conspiracy  aimed  at  the  police  by 
the  Black  Panthers  and  others  like  tbem 
have  come  from  the  White  House  and  the 
Department  of  Justice." 

Attorney  General  Mitchell,  who  poses  as 
Mr.  Law  and  Order,  has  to  date  refused  to 
name  the  Black  Panthers,  self-proclaimed 
Marxist-Leninists,  to  the  Attorney  General's 
list  of  subversive  organizations,  or  to  so  much 
as  approve  hearings  on  the  Panthers  by  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board.  Yet  the 
terrorism  of  the  Black  Panthers  is  cited  as 
a  prime  reason  why  we  must  have  more  fed- 
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er«l  &M'  to  taw  enforevmAat.  Thla  wb«n  It 
la  tbe  federal  govenmient  which  1b  already 
the  roadblock.  What  we  need  la  not  federal 
aid  but  for  the  federal  Judiciary  and  the  Jus- 
tice Department  to  permit  enforcement  of 
the    laws  already  on  the  books  I 

A  third  area  In  which  local  law  enforce- 
ment haa  not  been  allowed  to  do  lt«  Job  la 
in  the  prevention  of  the  oontmulng  campua 
revoluUon.  Again,  we  are  dealing  with  a 
textbook  caae  of  "presaure  from  below  and 
pressure  from  abo>ve." 

The  nation's  ooUege  prealdenu  have  al- 
lowed the  campuaes  to  be  uaed  aa  aanctuartee 
for  revolutionary  organising.  Many  have  re- 
fused to  allow  police  S'ven  to  enter  the  campus 
unless  a  riot  la  totally  out  of  hand.  Some  not 
even  th«n.  Campus  agitators  have  been 
coddled  In  the  name  of  academic  freedom 
tnstead  of  being  expeUed.  Literally  hundreda 
of  o\ir  student  Lenlna  are  on  federal  scholar- 
ships, but  the  Nixon  Administration  has 
done  nothing  to  revoke  the  subsidies  of  such 
revolutionarlea  despite  the  fact  that  Con- 
greaa  haa  passed  legislation  requiring  it. 
Instead,  President  Nixon  proposes  adding  one 
thouaand  P  B.I.  men  to  control  campus  riot- 
ing and  bombing. 

Meanwhile  the  leaders  of  the  student  revo- 
lutionailes  make  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  It 
la  their  purpose  to  provoke  a  federal  take- 
over of  local  law  enforcement,  the  abolition 
of  civil  liberties,  and  the  creation  of  a  Police 
Bute.  The  line  was  laid  down  by  Ted  Oold 
of  the  8JD-3.  Weatherman  Paction,  who  was 
killed  last  spring  while  making  bombs  In 
New  York  City.  He  la  quoted  by  the  Libera- 
tion News  Servloe  of  January  8.  1970.  aa  pro- 
claiming: "If  It  will  taike  Fascism  we  will 
have  to  have  Fascism."  Jerry  Rubin  empha- 
slaes  the  same  theme  In  his  book  Do  Itt 

Such  revolutionary  leaders  tell  their  can- 
non fodder  that  a  Police  State  Is  a  flrst  step 
In  driving  the  mlddle-claas  to  rebellion  What 
they  do  not  mention  la  that  there  has  never 
been  any  such  thing  aa  a  successful  rebellion 
against  a  modem.  well-«qutpp>ed  Police  State. 

The  naoM  of  the  game  la  alienation.  Jeiiy 
Rubin,  Abble  Hoffman,  and  their  cohorts 
readily  admit  that  their  goal  la  to  alienate 
youth  from  their  parents.  Thla  la,  quite 
naturally,  a  two-edged  sword.  The  more  out- 
landish the  youthful  revolutionaries  become 
In  their  app>earanee,  rhetoric,  and  agitation, 
the  more  violently  the  "silent  majority"  re- 
acts.' Aa  Saul  Allnsky,  a  aelf -described  "pro- 
fessional revolutionary,-  pute  It:  "The  action 
Is  In  the  reaction." 

The  whole  Idea  behind  the  Communist 
terror  on  the  campuses  and  In  the  atreets  la 
to  bait  the  mlddle-claas  Into  throwing  Br'er 
Rabbit  Into  the  briar  patch  of  a  Police 
State.  If  the  leaders  of  the  youthful  radi- 
cals were  really  trying  to  get  them  to  per- 
suade their  elders  of  the  merit  of  their 
Ideas,  would  they  urge  Xiititn  Intentionally 
to  look  and  to  act  repulslvelyf  Obviously 
not.  This  business  Is  a  setrip.  It  Is  a  con 
game  in  which  thousands  of  young  people 
who  have  never  heard  of  the  theme  "pres- 
Btire  from  below  and  pressure  from  above" 


•During  the  rec«nt  campaign,  Richard 
Nixon  always  allowed  a  few  radicals  to  attend 
hie  rallies  and  bait  him.  Then  Mr  Nixon. 
wt\o  had  the  microphone,  would  delight  hla 
audiences  by  verbally  cutting  them  to  pieces. 
This  was  carried  to  the  extent  that  enough 
radicals  were  allowed  to  form  for  the  pxirpoee 
of  stoning  and  egging  a  Presidential  motor- 
cade Mr  Nixon  did  not  come  to  town  on  a 
wagonload  of  pumpkins  with  hay  In  hla  hair. 
He  arranged  a  nationally  televised  speech  to 
speak  out  against  Ma  "aawllants."  and  the 
next  day  fhe  front  page  of  the  Nev  Yofk 
Ttrtiea  annotmced  "Mr.  Wlxcm  ts  .  .  ex- 
pected to  approve  plans  for  a  new  Intelli- 
gence apparatus  by  which  Federal  and  local 
ofllciala  will  exchange  information  on  ex- 
tremist groups."  Big  Brother  would  be  de- 
lighted. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

are  being  used  as  cannon  fodder  for  a  phony 
revolution  designed  to  so  strengthen  the 
federal  government  that  a  takeover  by  the 
lnsUleT$  of  the  ntabUshment  win  be  pos- 
sible. 

Of  course  you,  Mr.  and  Bfrs.  John  Q.  Brown- 
shoes,  are  Just  as  important  in  the  strategy 
as  the  shaggy  hippies.  The  uiumate  strate- 
glsts  of  this  revolution  are  counting  upon 
you  to  become  ao  angry  and  frustrated  and 
embittered  by  growing  crime  and  insurrec- 
tion that  you  will  first  demand  federal  aid 
for  the  local  police — producing  federal  guide- 
lines and  control,  as  with  your  schools.  And 
when  even  the  "guidelines"  do  not  solve  the 
problem  you  wUl  be  expected  to  accept  a  na- 
tional police  force  to  restore  "law  and  order." 

It  la  expected  that  you  will  remain  Igno- 
rant of  the  fact  that  thU  threat  would  not 
even  exist  If  the  Supreme  Court  had  not 
emasculated  our  internal  eecurlty  laws;  If 
college  faculties  and  admlnlstratloas  were  not 
permitted  to  promote  or  condone  revolution- 
ary activity  on  the  campus;  If  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and 
the  Ford  Foundation  did  not  provide  revolu- 
tionary students  and  organizations  with  the 
funds  to  operate:  and,  if  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment would  Just  use  the  evidence  already  pro- 
vided It  by  the  P-B.I.  to  prosecute  the  cadre  of 
radicals,  young  and  old,  who  are  now  in  the 
atreets  preacblng  sedition. 

Only  those  who  brag  about  their  crimes 
seem  to  get  on  the  wanted  list  these  days. 
We  have  had  only  a  token  crackdown  on 
revolutlonartee  from  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment— Just  enough  to  avoid  being  accused 
of  doing  nothing.  Those  of  the  Chicago  7  who 
were  convicted  are  now  being  allowed  to  cross 
state  lines  to  give  speeches  inciting  to  riot — 
the  very  crime  for  which  they  were  convicted. 
Why  is  ball  not  revoked?  Why  are  they  not 
again  Indicted?  Why  has  a  score  of  revolu- 
tionaries wanted  by  the  Justice  Department 
found  It  so  easy  to  skip  the  country  to  Can- 
ada, Algeria,  and  elsewhere? 

None  of  this  Is  the  fault  of  the  local  police, 
and  It  la  certainly  no  Justification  for  a  fed- 
eral police  force.  The  street  revoluConarlee 
"below"  are  being  protected  by  the  Bstabllsh- 
ment  Imiden  "above,"  so  they  can  be  uaed  to 
create  the  sort  of  climate  necessary  for  a  take- 
over. The  revolutionaries  have  no  more 
chance  of  bringing  down  our  government  by 
themselves  than  Slippery  Rock  has  of  going 
to  the  Rose  Bowl  Their  function  Is  to  pro- 
mote a  reaction  enabling  a  takeover  from  the 
top.  The  revolutionary  movement  in  this 
country  oould  be  destroyed  almost  overnight 
without  adding  one  new  law  If  that  was  what 
the  CttabUahment  wanted.  It  Isn't. 

imagine  that  you  wanted  to  be  a  dictator 
in  this  country  How  would  you  go  about  It 
when  there  are  in  the  United  States  40,000 
separate  police  departments  and  sheriffs'  of- 
floea.  and  an  average  of  more  than  one  gun 
p>er  hmisabold?  Obviously,  you  miist  figure 
oat  a  way  to  eonflaoate  those  weapons  and 
to  central  lae  control  of  the  police.  Like  all 
would-be  dictators,  the  masters  of  the  In- 
ternational Communist  Oonspiraoy  under- 
stand this  principle  That  Is  why  the  Oom- 
muhlsts  have  for  years  pushsd  anti-gun  leg- 
islation while  carrying  on  an  attack  against 
the  independence  of  our  local  police.  As  J. 
Bdga.-  Hoover  has  testified: 

"Law  enforcement  has  long  been  a  tar|pat 
of  communist  attack.  .  .  Lenin  taught  that 
It  was  eesetittal  for  every  "real  people's  revo- 
lution' to  destroy  the  "ready-made  state 
machinery.'  Wherever  communists  have 
been  able  to  exercise  any  measure  of  eontrol, 
their  first  step  has  been  to  hamstring  and 
Incapacitate  law  enforcement.  .  .  ." 

W.  Oleon  Skousen  Is  a  former  assistant  to 
FJJ.  Director  J  Bdgar  Hoover.  In  his  au- 
thoritative book.  The  Communitt  Attack  On 
U.S    PoKee,  Skousen  observes: 

"The  official  Communist  Party  hate  cam- 
paign against  the  police  of  the  TTnlted  States 
Is  now  reaching  a  full  crescendo  In  many 
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parts  of  the  country.  ...  It  is  a  concerted, 
weU-organlzed  broadside  of  unmitigated 
venom  against  those  who  have  Um  respon- 
sibility of  prutectlng  life  and  property  and 
preserving  the  peace." 

Such  defectors  from  the  leadership  of  the 
Communist  Party  as  Joaeph  Komfedder, 
Manning  Johnson,  Dr.  Bella  Dodd.  and  Leo^ 
nard  Patterson  have  all  told  how  they  woe 
taught  by  the  Communists  to  give  top  prior- 
ity not  to  just  discrediting  the  local  police, 
but  to  discrediting  the  very  concept  of  local 
police.  One  of  the  major  attempts  by  the 
Communists  to  discredit  and  neutralize  our 
local  police  forces  has  been  their  station 
for  establishment  of  civilian  review  boards. 
Mr.  Skouaen  recalla  a  conversation  with 
former  Communist  Bella  Dodd  about  soofa 
boards; 

"I  spoke  at  length  with  Dr.  Bella  Dodd. 
former  member  of  the  National  Gonunlttee  of 
the  Conununlst  Party  who  defected  In  1848. 
During  this  oonversatlon  I  brought  up  the 
subject  of  police  review  boards  and  she 
stated  that  she  was  appalled  at  the  sueoess 
of  the  Communist  Party  and  Its  cadre  of  fel- 
low travelers  In  persuading  New  York  pol- 
iticians to  accept  the  Ides  of  a  civilian  police 
review  board. 

I  aaked  her  how  the  lUea  originated  and 
she  said  It  was  Invented  by  the  Ccmmunlst 
Party  In  the  1930's  when  t  was  felt  that  the 
country  was  ripe  for  revolution.  The  idea  was 
to  sonxehow  get  the  p>ollre  out  from  under 
the  control  of  elected  ofltclals  ami  tublect 
the  police  to  the  discipline  of  a  "civilian" 
group  which  the  Party  oould  IriOitrate  and 
control.  She  stated  that  by  this  means  they 
Intended  to  mete  out  harsh  and  arbitrary 
punlshntent  against  the  police  until  they 
were  Intimidated  Into  a  benumbed,  naui>al- 
Ized,  Impotent  and  non-functlonlng  agenoj . 

The  Communists  and  those  traveling  a 
parallel  course  ran  Into  heavy  resistance 
against  the  establishment  of  the  civilian  re- 
view boards.  Cities  which  had  them  paid  a 
high  price.  According  to  an  F.B.I,  report  for 
September  18.  1964: 

"The  Investigations  also  revealed  that 
where  there  Is  an  outside  civilian  review 
board  the  restraint  of  police  was  so  great 
that  effective  action  against  the  rioters  ap- 
peared to  be  Impossible.  Thla  restraint  was 
well  known  In  the  community  and  the  rioters 
'A'ere  thereby  emboldened  to  resist  and  com- 
pletely defy  the  efforts  of  the  police  to  re- 
store order.  In  short  the  police  were  so  care- 
ful to  avoid  accusations  of  Improper  con- 
duct that  they  were  virtually  paralyzed." 

Director  Hoover  opposed  civilian  review 
boards  as  a  threat  to  the  independence  of  lo- 
cal police,  and  spoke  of  their  "inherent  polit- 
ical overtones."  But,  the  coup  de  grace  waa 
delivered  when  the  voters  of  New  York  City, 
following  an  all-out  campaign  by  the  Sup- 
port Tour  Local  Police  Commltteea  and  oth- 
era  advocating  efficient  local  law  enforce- 
ment, overwhelmingly  rejected  Mayor  Llnd- 
say'a  attempts  to  establish  a  civilian  review 
board.  This  contest  attracted  so  much  na- 
tionwide publicity  that  It  effectively  burled 
other  such  attempts,  Destplte  all  the  propa- 
granda  about  "police  brutality,"  the  major 
rationalisation  for  such  boards,  the  public 
bought  neither  the  brutality  pitch  nor  the 
civilian  review  boards. 

The  Inaiden  changed  tactics.  Neutraliza- 
tion and  control  over  our  local  police  Is  now 
to  be  accomplished  through  a  maee  of  fed- 
eral "guldellneo"  attached  to  federal  aid.  The 
consprtratore  "above"  are  fully  aware  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  in  Wickari  vs. 
Filbmm  that  "It  la  hardly  lack  of  due  process 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  regulate  that 
which  It  subsldl/es  "  Subsidy  and  control  are 
two  fingers  in  the  same  glove. 

Cleon  Skousen  Is  now  editor  of  Vav  end 
OrAer,  a  professional  Journal  for  law  enforce- 
ment personnel.  He  warned  in  that  magailne 
for  Apm  10«9: 

"1  am  old  enough  to  remember  all  the  pro- 
testations   of    tmooenee    of    intent    wbl^ 
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KMued  out  of  Washington  when  the  early 
Zm  for  Federal  aid  to  education  were  being 
considered.  Yet  on  October  6,  1866.  US.  News 
gnd  World  Report  stated  that  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  through  acttng  At- 
iorney  General  Ramsey  Clark,  had  notified 
the  House  Rules  Committee  that  the  federal 
government  felt  It  had  complete  power  to 
order  the  reassignment  of  teachers,  professors 
or  members  of  the  staffs  of  any  educational 
institution  receiving  federal  assistance  If  It 
did  not  follow  the  guidelines  Issued  out  of 
Washington. 

"Note,  of  courae,  that  not  at  any  time  did 
the  Federal  government  pretend  It  had  taken 
over  the  local  schools.  It  had  simply  ac- 
quired the  admitted  power  to  control  them 
because  of  the  massive  aid  on  which  the 
schools  had  gradually  become  dependent. 

"In  the  breakdown  of  national  law  and 
order  the  police  became  the  most  harassed, 
maligned  and  neglected  profession  In  the 
entire  American  culture.  But  gradually 
Americans  became  angry  and  the  polltldans 
knew  they  were  angry.  They  knew  there  had 
to  be  some  kind  of  program  to  make  It  look 
M  though  something  was  being  done  to 
clean  up  the  mess.  Bo  they  came  up  with  the 
game  formula  they  have  used  on  everybody 
else.  Money. 

"Well  that  was  something  law  enforcement 
deoperately  needed.  Jiist  like  the  schools. 
And  exactly  like  the  schools  we  began  to 
get  the  'local  control'  treatment.  It  was  not 
only  promised  verbally  but  written  right  Into 
the  fabric  of  the  bill.  Just  as  It  was  In  the 
jchool  bUla. 

"All  of  which  we  wish  were  a  reality.  But 
It  never  was  and  never  can  be.  There  is  not 
one  single.  Isolated  case  where  massive  Fed- 
•ral  aid  was  not  followed  by  massive  Federal 
control. 

"It  Is  Immoral  to  pretend  otherwise.  When 
a  government  spends  the  people's  money  It 
Is  responsible  for  those  expenditures.  That 
Is  as  It  should  be.  Eventually,  that  govern- 
ment, no  matter  how  sincere  Its  Intentions 
to  remain  aloof  from  the  local  use  of  those 
funds.  Is  compelled  to  move  In,  to  supervlae, 
to  lay  down  rules,  to  control.  It  happened 
with  the  farms;  It  happened  with  the  schools: 
It  happened  with  government-contract  In- 
dustries. What  makes  xis  think  law  enforce- 
ment will  be  an  exception?" 

Of  course,  such  controls  are  seldom  Intro- 
duced at  the  Inception  of  a  federal  program. 
During  the  first  few  years  an  army  of  federal 
bureaucrats  beats  the  bushes  to  sell  its 
scheme  to  local  officials.  The  controls  come 
only  after  the  local  government  has  become 
financially  dependent  upon  the  federal  pro- 
gram. But  once  the  federal  camel  gets  his 
nose  In  the  local  tent  It's  over.  Writing  In 
Law  And  Order,  Chief  Skousen  explains: 

"All  of  us  recall  that  Federal  Bid  to  local 
law  enforcement  started  out  in  a  most 
modest  and  humble  fashion.  Hardly  enough 
to  frighten  anyone.  But  that  Is  not  the  case 
today.  Federal  aid  Is  no  longer  merely  for 
planning  and  experimenting.  It  haa  moved 
over  Into  the  fields  of  paying  for  facilities, 
paying  salaries  on  broad  and  comprehensive 
programs,  providing  essential  equipment. 
This  Is  the  same  old  well-worn  path  to  Fed- 
eral aid  In  every  other  field.  .  . 

".  .  .  this  generation  Is  likely  to  see  the 
creation  of  a  Federalized  police  system 
whether  we  Intended  It  or  not." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  this  Is  exactly  how  Swe- 
den was  saddled  with  a  federal  police  force. 
The  September  1964  Issue  of  PtibMc  Manage- 
ment, published  In  Chicago  by  the  Rocke- 
feller-financed  International  City  Managers, 
reports: 

"Local  Police  in  Sweden  on  January  1, 
1966,  were  transferred  to  the  central  gov- 
ernment In  accord  with  action  taken  In  1963 
by  Parliament.  Smaller  towns  and  rural  dis- 
tricts have  for  many  years  received  national 
grants  for  the  maintenance  of  police  service 
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and  since  1964  local  police  iMrsonnel  salaries 
have  been  regulated  by  the  national  govern- 
ment. The  National  Police  Service  will  be 
administered  by  the  central  board,  large 
police  districts  will  be  established  and  bet- 
ter technical  equipment  will  be  provided." 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  is  among  those  who  have 
warned  against  such  a  takeover  in  the  United 
States.  WrlUng  in  the  F.B.I.  Lotc  Enforce- 
ment Bulletin  for  February  1968,  Director 
Hoover  decluwl: 

"America  has  no  place  for,  nor  does  It  need, 
a  national  police  force.  It  should  be  abun- 
dantly clear  by  now  that  .  .  .  effective  law 
enforcement  is  basically  a  local  reeponsl- 
blllty.  In  the  great  area  of  self-government 
reserved  for  States,  counties,  and  cities,  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws  is  not  only  their 
duty  but  also  their  right.  LAw-abldlng  cltl- 
aena  and  local  ofllclals  should  vigorously  op- 
pose concerted  attacks  against  law  enforce- 
ment and  the  devious  moves  to  negate  local 
authority  and  replace  it  with  Federal  police 
power." 

Hoover  waa  quoted  earlier,  in  U.S.  News  for 
December  21.  1964,  as  observing:  "...  I  am 
Inclined  toward  being  a  States'  righter  In 
matters  Involving  law  enforcement.  That  la, 
I  fully  respect  the  sovereignty  of  State  and 
local  authorities.  I  consider  the  local  police 
officer  to  be  our  first  line  of  defense  against 
crime,  and  I  am  opposed  to  a  national  police 
force.  .  .  .  The  need  is  for  effective  local  ac- 
tion, and  this  should  begin  with  whole- 
hearted support  of  honest,  efficient,  local  law 
enforcement." 

The  cry  of  the  federal  bureaucrat  Is  always 
neutralize,  federalize,  and  centralize.  The  Ize 
have  It,  so  to  speak.  Which  is  exactly  what 
the  Communists  have  been  advocating  for 
years.  Those  local  officials  who  think  the 
police  will  be  more  effective  with  the  help 
of  federal  funds,  despite  the  controla,  should 
remember  that  the  "war  on  crime"  will  be 
directed  by  the  same  federal  government  that 
has  run  the  wars  In  Korea  and  Vietnam.  In 
moee  "no-wln"  wars  the  hands  of  the  com- 
manders In  the  fields  were  and  are  tied — Just 
OS  those  of  our  police  chiefs  will  be  if  Fed- 
oop  becomes  a  reality. 

Among  the  major  steps  toward  centraliza- 
tion that  L.E.A.A.  Is  already  promottng  Is  the 
oonsodidatlon  of  local  police  departments  on 
a  "regional"  basis — crossing  city,  county,  and 
sometimes  even  state  lines.  These  regional 
departments,  now  springing  up  like  toad- 
stools after  a  rain,  are  no  longer  responsible 
to,  and  controllable  by,  local  voters.  They  are 
under  the  thiimb  of  state  and  federal  bu- 
reaucrats, funded  by  the  federal  government 
and  obedient  to  Its  guidelines.  To  regionalize 
your  local  poUce  the  federal  government  wilt 
now  pay  ninety  percent  of  the  planning  costs 
and  an  average  of  sixty  percent  of  the  costs 
of  Implementing  the  regional  scheme — a  very 
Juicy  carrot  Indeed. 

The  federal  dollars  for  law  enforcement 
are  dispensed  from  Washington  through  state 
planning  commissions  which  must  first  sub- 
mit suitable  plans  to  L.E.A.A.  for  approval. 
The  man  selected  to  approve  such  grants  waa~ 
Patrlck  V.  Murphy,  deocrtl>ed  by  nationally 
syndicated  coltimnlst  Edith  Roosevelt  aa  one 
who  "epitomises  the  ao-called  'aociologlcal' 
or  "permlsalve'  approach  to  crime."  Doling  out 
of  federal  funds  for  the  regional  law  enforoe- 
ment  groups  already  looks  like  the  old  War 
on  Poverty  game  all  over  again,  with  radicals 
In  control  of  the  purse  strings. 

The  Oakland  Tribune  at  June  6,  1969,  re- 
veals that  the  Bay  Area's  regional  police  units 
are  the  prototype  of  this  federally  supported 
operation,  noting  that  "the  24-member  com- 
mittee that  will  administer  the  ABAO  [Asso- 
ciated Bay  Area  Oovernments]  is  headed  by 
San  Francisco  Supervisor  Terry  Francois." 

Who  Is  he?  Mr.  Francois  Is  a  longtime  rad- 
ical activist  who  Is  so  committed  to  the  rev- 
olution that  he  listed  the  Oommunist  W.E.B. 
DuBols  Clubs  as  one  of  his  endorsers  In  a 
newspaper  advertisement.  He  haa  been  con- 
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neoted  with  SJJ.C.C.  C.O.RJ..  VtM  National 
Lawyers  Oulld  (cited  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-Amerlcaui  Activities  as  a  top  Com* 
munlst  Front) ,  and  the  A.Cii.U.  He  has  par- 
ticipated m  radical  slt-lna  (for  which  he  was 
Jailed  twice),  regularly  marches  in  Vletnik 
anti-war  rallies,  and  even  signed  a  peUtioo 
supporting  the  notortoua  Bvkeley  Free 
Speech  Movement.  An  advocate  of  vlolenos, 
Francois  waa  elected  in  1966  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Fabian  SoclallsU'  Americans 
for  Democratic  Action.  This  Is  the  man  who 
controls  federal  funds  to  "help"  law  enforce- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Berk- 
eley, and  San  Jose  area' 

But  reglonallzatton  under  local  radicals  is 
Just  a  beginning.  Bigger  and  better  plans  are 
In  store.  The  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Company  haa  prepared  a  law  enforce- 
ment study  for  the  federal  government  reo 
ommending  a  system  under  which  all  intel- 
ligence and  communications  for  our  local 
police  would  be  handled  through  a  doeen 
regional  centen.  Wouldn't  Big  Brother  like 
to  get  hla  hands  on  that  kind  of  a  setup  I 
Colncldentally,  perhaps  the  Oakland  Tribune 
revealed  on  May  6,  1968.  that  President  Nixon 
has  already  selected  a  dozen  cities  to  serve 
as  federal  "sub-capitals."  As  the  Tribune 
notes:  "The  reorganization  and  deoentrall- 
zatlon  {siol  was  started  under  a  liUle-noted 
executive  order  signed  by  President  Nixon  on 
March  37."  Big  Brother  cometb  on  little  eat 
feet. 

The  big -domes  of  Washington  have  many 
such  clever  Ideas  for  shackling  the  local 
constabtilary.  For  Instance,  L.E.A.A.  la  very 
big  on  establishing  "human  relations  com- 
missions" which  turn  out  to  be  civilian  re- 
view boards  under  a  different  guise.  "Senai- 
tlvlty  training"  is  also  being  pushed  under 
some  two  dozen  different  names.  Another 
program  which  makes  the  boys  at  L.EAA. 
all  soft  Inside  Is  for  police  to  improve  their 
education  by  taking  college  courses.  Which 
sounds  commendable,  except  that  the  courses 
recommended  are  In  soclolog^y  rather  than 
police  techniques. 

If  a  police-control  program  Is  yei  too  radi- 
cal for  L.E.AJ^.,  funding  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Ford  Foundation,  which  has  re- 
cently allotted  $30  million  for  the  purpose  of 
"helping"  law  enforcement.  For  the  Ford 
Foundation,  a  cornucopia  of  funds  for  every 
conceivable  radical  project,  to  want  to  help 
our  local  police  is  as  plausible  as  W.  C.  Fields 
bankrolling  the  W.C.T.U.  Running  the  "pres- 
sure from  above"  for  the  Ford  Foundation  Is 
Charles  Rogovln.  who  until  this  spring  was 
the  lord  high  pooh-bah  at  L.E.A.A.  On  Oc- 
tober 1.  1969.  Rogovln  told  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  -^llce:  "If  local  law 
enforcement  falls,  then  something  else  wUl 
replace  It."  And  as  you  might  suspect,  he 
quickly  added,  "local  law  enforcement  has 
failed  to  do  Its  Job."  The  Ford  Foundation 
has  another  Redder  Idea. 

And  Washington's  Interference  In  local  law 
enforcement  is  already  a  matter  for  serious 
jconcern  The  Oakland  Tribune  of  July  31. 
1970,  reported  that  three  Califomla  police 
chiefs  have  complained  to  Attorney  General 


»  California  requires  regional  (metro)  gov* 
ernment  before  releasing  any  federal  funds 
for  law  enforcement.  Butte  County  Supervi- 
sor Donald  Maxon  told  your  reporter:  "Gov- 
ernor Reagan  claims  to  be  against  metro  gov- 
erament.  but  then  creates  the  OalUcmla 
Council  on  Criminal  Justice  which  in  turn 
required  a  regional  setup  to  get  federal  funds. 
The  Governor  is  either  very  naive  or  he  la 
just  not  on  our  aide." 

The  federal  government  could  not  get  a 
requirement  for  reglonallzatlon  through 
Congress  as  part  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  bill, 
but  the  bureaucrats  administering  It  In  the 
states  have  let  It  be  known  that  they  are 
more  likely  to  provide  such  funds  if  the 
states  Include  reglonallzatlon  In  their  plans. 
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John  ICtelMU  about  th*  latnialon  of  f«cl> 
•nkl  invvcUcators  before  local  police  have 
even  had  time  to  complete  preltmlnarr  Invee- 
tlgatlons.  One  of  these  Investlgatlona  con- 
cerned the  handling  by  police  of  a  riot  in 
Berkeley.  The  Berkelen  DQily  Gazette  for 
August  4,  1070.  noted  that  the  Berkeley  Chief 
of  Police  had  written  to  Attorney  General 
Mitchell : 

"These  investlgatlona"—  .n  this  case  clrtl 
rl{^ts  Ttolatlons — "bring  incredible  compU- 
catlona  to  local  issues.  They  put  a  police  de- 
partment and  Its  ofOcers  In  an  Impossible 
situation  .  .  .  this  precipitous  lntr\islon  by 
the  federal  government  Is  incredible  to  me — 
almflst  unbelievable." 

Berkeley  has  endured  attacks  by  revolu- 
tionaries on  troop  trains,  riots,  bombings. 
b\imlng8.  and  large-scale  deatni.:tlon  of  prop- 
erty on  and  off  the  campus  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  but  It  took  a  hippie  mln- 
l«ter  vho  claimed  his  civil  rights  bad  been 
violated  during  a  riot  to  get  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  do  something — and  even  then 
It  came  in  on  the  side  of  the  hippie  Left! 

Doubtlesa  many  local  police  oflBclals  are 
accepting  federal  funds  against  their  better 
Jud^nent  because  they  are  desperate.  An 
average  of  only  4  5  percent  of  local  budgets 
Is  now  spent  on  police  protection,  white  Wel- 
fare, which  Is  not  even  a  legitimate  func- 
tion of  goverxunent.  Is  In  most  cases  gob- 
bling up  over  half  of  local  tax  revenues.  Ac- 
cording to  Time,  "local  police  forces  now  cost 
the  average  citizen  only  a  bargain-basement 
•14.48  per  year."  (Take  a  look  at  your  prop- 
p«rty-tax  bill  and  see  how  that  compares 
with  the  total  you  are  paying!) 

If  Fedcop  Is  to  be  stopped.  Americans  must 
prove  to  their  local  police  that  they  sup- 
port them  and  want  them  to  remain  Inde- 
pendent. We  must  be  willing  to  pay  the  tariff 
for  doing  so.  After  all.  this  thin  blue  line 
of  police  officers  Is  all  that  stands  between 
us  and  the  armies  of  criminals  and  revolu- 
tionaries in  the  streets.  Already  they  are 
wavering  from  the  assault  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  lack  of  support  on  the  other.  If  that 
line  ever  breaks,  our  country  will  be  so  ir- 
retrievably lost  that  no  army  will  ever  be 
able  to  restore  the  freedoms  we  now  have.  We 
must  see  to  it  that  our  local  police  have  the 
local  funds  they  need  to  do  their  job! 

All  Americans  must  be  brought  to  under- 
stand that  L.E.A.A.  Is  treating  the  symptoms 
rather  than  the  causes  of  growing  crime  and 
Insurrection.  We  must  expose  the  fact  that 
thoae  most  active  in  promoting  the  federal 
takeover  of  our  local  police  are  the  politicians 
and  bureaucrats  who  have  long  supported 
the  radicalism  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
backed  legislation  which  puta  the  blame  for 
crime  on  "society"  and  not  on  the  criminals 
and  revolutionaries  behind  Its  escalation. 
The  answer  to  our  problem  is  to  take  the 
handcuffs  off  oar  local  police  and  put  them 
back  on  the  criminals  where  they  belong. 

But  keep  In  mind  that  the  Issue  at  hand 
Is  not  law  and  order.  All  Communist  nations, 
every  dictatorship,  has  law  and  order — en- 
forced by  a  national  police  force  No.  the 
question  is  teho  is  going  to  enforce  law  and 
order,  our  local  police  or  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Pedoop  must  be  stopped  As  Dan 
smooi  hsA  reminded  us:  "At  the  end  of  that 
road  Is  the  instrument  for  total  control  that 
all  dictatorahlpe  require:  a  national  police 
foroe.  Tlwn.  the  character  of  American  law 
enforcement  will  undergo  another,  and  this 
tan*  a  rwtbar  abrupt,  change  When  a  na- 
tional police  force  becomes  a  recognised,  ac- 
cepted, operating  reality,  it  wlU  no  longer  be 
ineffective  and  permissive.  It  will  b«  ruth- 
lessly efficient  and  reprewtve.  Its  mission, 
however,  will  not  be  to  protect  the  public. 
bat  to  protect  entrenched  political  power 
■(alnst  the  public." 

TVow.  more  than  ever  before.  It  Is  vital  that 
w«  support  oar  local  police,  and  keep  them 
Independent. 
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POETT  LAUREATE  OP  UKRAINE 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or    ASIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  4,  1971 

Mr.  RHODES  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  In- 
tersection of  22d  and  P  Streets  NW..  here 
in  Washington,  there  stand5  a  statue 
which  Is  all  too  often  unnoticed  by  pas- 
sersby.  It  is  the  impressive  form  of  Taras 
Shevchenko,  the  poet  laureate  of 
Ukrsdne. 

If  the  figure  had  been  of  this  man  as 
he  appeared  near  the  end  of  his  47-year- 
life,  it  would  have  been  weary,  crooked, 
and  sad.  Taras  Shevchenko,  a  champion 
of  individual  liberty,  was  a  prisoner  of 
tyranny,  tortured  by  ruthless  czarlst 
Russia. 

In  prison  he  secretly  wrote  powerful 
poems  of  faith — faith  that  the  Ukrainian 
destiny  was  to  live  in  freedom. 

Years  after  Shevchenko  died,  and  two 
centuries  after  Peter  the  Plrst  "cnid- 
fled"  Ukraine,  czarlst  oppression  crum- 
bled. It  was  1917,  a  year  of  prayers  ans- 
wered, a  year  of  joy.  and  a  year  of  dignity 
for  Ukraine  Quickly  an  Independent 
state  was  established  Incorporating  the 
Ideas  of  liberty  long  confined  to  the 
dreams  of  a  strong-willed  people.  The 
Ukrainian  Assembly  provided  progressive 
guarantees  for  the  rlghtj*  of  minorities. 
Thoughtfully  the  assembly  issued  cur- 
rency in  three  languages  to  accommodate 
the  different   tongues  in  Ukraine. 

The  new  nation  was  hard  at  work  pro- 
viding what  Shevchenko  had  called  the 
new  and  righteous  law  when  freedom 
was  snatched  away. 

In  1922  the  Bolsheviks  disregarded 
boundaries  and  seized  Ukraine,  clamping 
despotism  over  this  nation  of  vast  nat- 
ural resources,  great  seaports,  and  50 
million  valiant  people. 

Although  the  Ukrainian  independence 
was  short  and  precarious  it  remains  a 
symbol,  a  hope  for  a  better  future.  Two 
million  Americans  of  Ukrainian  ancestry 
celebrated  the  53d  anniversary  of  the  In- 
dependence of  Ukraine  on  January  22. 
Sadly,  they  had  to  face  the  fact  that  the 
nation  where  they  were  born,  or  where 
their  parents  were  bom.  is  again  a  cap- 
tive. They  know  that  they  who  fled  tyr- 
anny are  the  only  Ukrainians  who  were 
allowed  to  celebrate  their  anniversary  of 
freedom. 

MllUons  of  Ukrainians  composing  the 
largest  non -Russian  nation  in  the 
USSR,  languish  in  repression.  Yet  the 
names  of  national  identity  are  still  alive. 
Plfty-three  years  of  Communist  rule  has 
not  adulterated  the  determination  of  a 
people  who  resisted  two  continuous  cen- 
turies of  Russian  czars. 

Ukraine  lives  as  a  symbol  to  all  those 
who  cherish  freedom. 

The  statue  of  Taras  Shevchenko  Is  a 
monument  to  a  nation's  ideas  and  hones 
that  have  not  been  blessed  by  fulfill- 
ment, like  similar  Ideas  of  Jefferson  and 
our  other  forefathers  here  In  the  United 
States. 

Next  time  you  pass  the  Intersection  of 
22d  and  P.  stop  and  think  of  the  mlllJons 
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of  captive  Ukrainians  still  carrylngr  the 
hope  that  someday,  they  too,  shall  share 
in  the  freedom  we  enjoy. 


LONG  BEACH  CITY  COUNCIL  ME- 
MORIAL RESOLUTION  FOR  HON. 
L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or  LotnsLANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  February  4,  1971 

Mr  HUBERT.  Mr  Speaker,  a  singular 
tribute  has  been  paid  to  our  late  chair- 
man. Hon.  L.  Mendel  Rivers,  by  the  City 
Council  of  Long  Beach.  Calif,  which  has 
passed  a  beautifully  worded  memorial 
resolution  in  his  h(»)or. 

Coming  as  It  does  from  a  city  3,000 
miles  across  the  country  from  Mr.  Rivers' 
home  district  In  South  Carolina,  it  is  a 
unique  example  of  the  national  reputa- 
tion that  he  achieved  and  of  the  esteem 
in  which  he  is  held  by  outstanding  cit- 
izens everywhere. 

I  am  Inserting  the  resolution  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  I  am  sure  all 
Members  of  Congress  will  want  to  read 
it: 

ClTT    COtTWCU.    cm   TH«    CrTT    OF    LONG    BkACH 

McMoaiAi.    RcsoLmoN — How.    L.    Mnron, 

Rivers 

Be  it  remembered:  That  the  members  of 
the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Long  Beach, 
by  means  of  this  resolution,  with  to  honor 
the  memory  of  Rep.  L.  Mendel  Rivers,  head 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  who 
passed  away  December  28,  1970,  at  the  age  of 
65: 

That  Mr.  Rivers,  who  was  recently  elected 
to  his  leth  term,  was  a  widely  known  member 
of  the  Congress  because  of  his  dynamic  per- 
sonality, who,  throughout  his  career,  held 
unswervingly  to  the  belief  that  the  freedom 
that  exists  In  the  modem  world  is  inextrica- 
bly tied  to  the  military  strength  of  the  United 
States; 

That  Mendel  Rivers,  was  burled  near  his 
parents  in  a  mosa-hung  colonial  cemetery 
In  St.  Stephens,  South  Carolina,  with  a  flve- 
man  military  honor  guard  accompanlng  the 
casket,  and  as  taps  were  blown  for  the  whlte- 
maned  congressman,  a  dozen  Jet  fighters  and 
the  lumbering  C5A.  the  world's  largest  plane 
and  the  result  of  one  of  Mr.  Rivers*  most  con- 
troversial battles,  flew  over  St.  Stephen 
Episcopal  Church  Cemetery; 

That  it  13  altogether  Otting  and  proper 
that  the  members  of  the  City  Council  of  the 
City  of  Long  Beach  adopt  this  memorial  to 
Rep.  L.  Mendel  Rivers  as  a  tribute  to  an 
outstanding  legislator  in  our  nation  and  to 
his  full  life  of  accomplishments  for  the  good 
of  the  citlaens  of  oiur  country; 

That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded 
to  such  individual  or  Individuals  as  the 
Mayor  of  Long  Beach  may  deem  appropriate, 
as  a  token  of  the  esteem  and  regard  held 
for  L  Mendel  Rivera  by  the  citizens  of  the 
City  of  Long  Beach. 

Let  the  Great  Seal  of  the  City  of  Long 
Beach  be  affixed  hereto. 

Adopted  this  12th  day  of  January.  1»71. 


Attest: 


Mayor  of  the  City  of  Long  Beach. 


City  Clerk. 


February  5,  1971 
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SOVIET  TRIAL  IS  WARNING  TO  ALL 
OPPONENTS  OF  THE  REGIME 

HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

or   NXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  4,  1971 

Mr,  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  plight 
of  the  Soviet  Jews  was  brought  home 
most  vividly  by  the  dramatic  sequence 
of  events  surrounding  the  recent  Lenin- 
grad trials.  Jews  in  Russia  have  been 
subject  to  overt  persecution  and  yet  have 
not  been  granted  the  right  to  emigrate 
by  Soviet  offlcials. 

The  injustices  that  have  been  com- 
mitted against  the  Jews  have  now  be- 
come public  knowledge.  One  article  that 
documents  the  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
lem is  one  by  Murray  Zuckoff,  editor  of 
the  Jewish  Telegraphic  Agency.  I  place 
it  In  the  Congressional  Record  to  dem- 
onstrate that  their  plight  has  grown 
more  serious. 

The  article  follows: 

Sovirr  Trial  Is  WAHfiNC  to  Ah,  Oppokxnts 
or  The  Rkgime 

(By  Murray  Zuckoff) 
TTie  trial  of  the  11  Soviet  citlEens — seven 
of  whom  have  been  Identlfled  as  Jews — and 
three  more  trials  scheduled  to  be  conducted 
early  next  year  in  Leningrad.  Kishinev  and 
Riga,  is  in  effect  a  warning  to  all  those  In 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Ite  east  European  satel- 
lites that  any  opposition  to  the  regime  will 
be  unmercifully  crushed.  The  trial  is  not  a 
"show  trial"  but  a  secret  trial.  It  is  closed 
to  the  foreign  press,  unreported  by  Soviet 
news  agenclee,  and  lawyers  from  abroad  are 
not  permitted  to  come  to  the  Soviet  Union 
to  defend  the  prisoners  In  the  dock  and  to 
assure  Impartial  and  objective  proceedings. 
This  makes  the  trial  all  the  more  ominous 
and  significant  than  previously  imagined. 
What  Is  at  stsike  la  not  merely  the  right  of 
Jews  to  emigrate  to  Isra^  or  any  other  coun- 
try of  their  choice  or  the  right  of  Jews  to 
live  as  Jews  with  the  same  guarantees  tiiat 
other  minority  groups  have  under  the  Soviet 


oonstltutlon.  The  trial  la  not  meraly  an  at- 
tempt to  discourage  Jews  from  emigrating. 
At  stake  In  this  trial  and  the  others  sched- 
uled is  a  concerted  effort  by  the  Blremlln 
rulers  to  crush  all  opposition  to  the  regime 
by  thoee  who  are  dissatlsfled  with  current 
conditions. 

The  trial  reveals  that  Jews  are  in  the  dock 
a«  scapegoats  because  they  are  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  struggle  against  the  criminal 
rule  of  the  Russian  oligarchs.  The  Soviet  au- 
thorities know  better  than  anyone  else  that 
the  form  of  Jewish  resistance,  which  cvirrent- 
ly  is  expressed  as  a  struggle  for  the  right  to 
emigrate,  has  far  greater  ramlflcatlons.  The 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union,  in  fact,  are  inspir- 
ing others  to  open  resistance.  Unlike  the 
Image  of  Jews  in  many  western  countries 
where  they  are  linked  to  the  status  quo,  the 
Soviet  Jews  are  in  the  forefront  of  an  antl- 
establlshment  movement.  This  does  not  mean 
that  they  are  organising  open  rebellion  but 
It  does  mean  that  their  actions  are  giving 
heart  and  courage  to  others  to  do  ao.  The 
sixteen  Soviet  republics  are  seething  with 
unrest  and  discontent.  Artists,  Intellectuals, 
scientists  and  writers  are  in  ferment  against 
the  stranglehold  the  ruling  elite  is  exercising 
on  free  intellectual  expressions.  But  these 
elements  i\re  Isolated,  atomized  and  frag- 
mented by  the  very  nature  of  their  profes- 
sion and  generally  Impotent  as  a  community 
to  exert  any  far-reaching  pressure  on  the 
regime.  By  contrast,  the  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  despite  their  dispersal  throughout  the 
country,  are  a  cohesive  and  Integrated  com- 
munity in  its  tradition.  Ideals  and  objectives. 
They  are  also,  as  a  national  minority,  subject 
throtighout  the  country  to  the  same  abuse 
and  chafe  under  the  same  repressive  mecha- 
nism which  deprives  them  of  the  right — in 
practice — to  pursue  their  Jewishness. 

SOVIET  Rui.Eaa  AiKAro  or  jxvrs  will  insfike 

OTHXRS    TO     REBELLION 

What  undoubtedly  concerns  the  Brezhnevs 
and  Kosygins  is  not  the  desire  of  Jews  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union,  but  the  prospect  that 
their  demand,  which  can  be  summarized,  as 
"Let  us  leave  or  let  us  live,"  could  open  a 
Pandora's  Box  and  pave  the  way  for  the  re- 
structuring of  the  entire  social  fabric  as  a 
more  democratic  and  equitable  society.  It 
seems  unlikely  that  a  mere  wish  to  emigrate 
would  have  required  such  an  elaborate 
frameup  as  attempted  hijacking    Evidently, 


what  Is  of  greater  concern  to  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities Is  that  the  defiance  of  the  Jews 
against  repression,  their  insistence  that  they 
be  allowed  freedom  of  expression  and  move- 
ment as  provided  under  what  Soviet  leaders 
contend  is  the  "most  democratic  constitu- 
tion In  the  world,"  will  provide  the  spark 
and  flame  for  more  widespread  opposition. 
One  has  only  to  recall  how  1,000  Soviet  Jews 
rvoently  defied  Soviet  police  to  conduct  a 
memorial  observance  at  the  mass  grave  of 
30,000  Jews  slaughtered  by  the  Naels  in  1942 
in  Rumboll  Forest  on  the  outskirts  of  Riga. 
One  need  only  recall  the  outpoxirlngs  of 
thousands  of  Jews — young  and  old — on  the 
streets  of  Leningrad  to  celebrate  Slmchat 
Torah. 

One  needs  also  to  recaU  that  during  the 
1930's,  the  mfamoua  Moscow  Trials  against 
the  "Old  Bolsheviks" — many  of  whom  were 
Jewish — was  sparked  by  the  assassination  of 
Kirov,  a  Communist  Party  hack  in  Leningrad. 
His  assassination,  which  many  Sovietologists 
contend  was  ordered  by  Stalin  to  serve  as  a 
pretext  to  crush  oppoeltlon  to  his  rule,  was 
developed  as  a  "plot"  against  the  "workers" 
republic"  by  "renegades"  and  "traitors" 
working  with,  If  not  for.  Hitler.  But  the 
actual  reason  for  those  trials,  which  lasted 
three  years  and  which  led  to  the  death  of 
dozens  of  Bolshevik  leaders  and  the  Incarcer- 
ation of  thousands  of  people,  was  to  find  a 
scapegoat  for  the  economic  failures  of  the 
then  Five-Year  plan.  The  refusal  of  the  So- 
viet authorities  to  permit  the  foreign  prees 
and  lawyers  to  attend  the  current  trial,  is 
also  extremely  significant  and  revealing. 
During  the  Moscow  trials  this  permlsalon 
was  not  only  granted  but  encouraged.  At  that 
time,  Stalin  felt  he  had  the  sympathy  of  the 
world  on  his  side  and  an  airtight  case  against 
the  victims.  Now,  apparently,  the  Kremlin 
leaders  fell  they  have  neither.  The  secret 
trial  now  being  conducted  will  be  recorded 
a£  an  infamy  in  the  annals  of  world  history. 
But  the  heroism  of  the  Jews  to  confront 
their  oppressors  and  to  speak  out,  even  at 
the  knowledge  that  they  face  imprisonment 
and  possible  death,  will  be  recorded  as  a 
monumental  contribution  tovirard  ending  the 
Soviet  system  of  despotism.  In  the  last  ansJ- 
ysis,  the  struggle  to  free  the  Soviet  people 
from  the  shackles  of  enslavement — mental 
and  physical — will  be  attributed  to  the  hero- 
ism of  those  who  dared  to  defy. 


SENATE— FnVfaj^,  February  5,  1971 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf). 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  DX) ,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God.  whose  Word  declares 
that  "out  of  the  heart  are  the  Issues  of 
life,"  grant  to  Thy  servants  who  serve 
Thee  here  strong  hearts,  brave  hearts, 
and  hearts  firmly  fixed  to  do  Thv  will. 
Help  them  to  fulfill  in  daily  life  and  pri- 
vate practice  the  words  of  the  Master: 
"Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart  for  they 
shall  see  God.'  Make  and  keep  them 
wise  and  good  and  strong  men,  filled 
with  Thy  spirit  and  guided  bv  the  ideals 
of  the  Pounding  Fathers.  May  they  walk 
and  work  with  faith  in  that  coming  day 
when  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  live 
under  Thy  divine  sovereignty  in  JiMtlce 


(legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  January  26. 1971) 

and  lasting  peace,  smd  to  Thee  we  ascribe 
all  honor  and  glory.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Joumsd  of 
the  proceedings  of  Thursday,  Febru- 
ary" 4.  1971,  be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETTNOS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S.  602— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  THE  CONFEDER- 
ATED SALISH  AND  KOOTENAI 
TRIBES.  MONTANA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  my  distinguished  colleague 
(Mr.  Metcalf)  and  myself  I  send  to  the 
desk  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposition 
of  Judgments,  when  appropriated,  recov- 
ered by  the  Confederated  Sallsh  and 
Kootenai  Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reser- 
vation, Mont.,  in  paragraphs  7  and  10, 
docket  No.  50233,  U.S.  Court  of  Claims, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tinanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf).  Without  objection, 
the  bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 
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The  blU  (S.  602)  to  proTlde  for  the 
dlBpoeltlon  of  judgments,  when  appro- 
priated, recovered  by  the  Confederated 
Sallsh  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  the  Flat- 
head Reservation.  Mont.,  in  paragraphs 
7  and  10,  docket  No.  50233.  D.S.  Coxirt 
of  Claims,  and  for  other  purpoees.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Mamsfikld  <  for  himself  and 
Mr.  MzTCALn.  was  received,  reskl  twice 
by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President.    I 

TTlfpnt  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tile  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roD. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OP  RULE  XXII  OP  THE 
STANDING  RULES  OP  THE  SENATE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  pending  business  which  the  clerk  will 
report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows ; 

A  anotlon  to  proc«e(l  to  the  ooiulder»tlon 
of  8«nat«  B«soluUon  0.  amending  rule  XXn 
o<  the  Stendlnc  Rules  of  the  Senata  with  re- 
spect to  limitation  of  debate 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Allkm*  to  postpone  untU  the  next 
legislative  day  consideration  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
PiARsow^  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Senate  Resolution  9  to 
amend  rule  XXn  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the  limita- 
tion of  debate. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  period 
fof  Um  transaction  of  routine  morning 
btisiaesg  for  not  more  than  30  minutes, 
with  a  tlmeMlmltatlon  of  3  minutes  there- 
in, is  now  In  effect. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  «Mr. 
MoMTOTA^  Is  recognized 


ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT— FIELD 
HEARINGS  TO  EXAMINE  THE 
PROPER  DIRECTION  AND  FORM 
OpP  an  effective  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MOrfTOYA.  Mr  President,  I  rise  to 
apprise  the  Senate  of  field  hearings 
which  win  be  held  during  the  course  of 
the  next  few  weeks  with  respect  to  Appa- 
lachla  and  the  other  regional  commis- 
siona. 

The  concent  of  creative  federalism  en- 
nunclated  by  Lyndon  Johnson  early  In 
hie  Presidency,  and  the  statement  of 
awareness  that  we  must  "help  State  and 
local  governments  develop  greater  capac- 
ity to  plan  and  manage  their  own  affairs" 


which  was  contained  In  the  state  of  the 
Union  address  by  President  Nixon,  are 
both  clear  characterizations  of  the  direc- 
tion that  government  must  take.  If  we 
start  from  the  premise  that  the  responsi- 
bility of  government  Is  to  serve  the  peo- 
ple, then  I  believe  It  is  our  duty  to  achieve 
the  best  level  of  understanding  of  the 
kinds  of  public  .services  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  need  to  maintain 
proper  growth  and  development. 

The  lasting  effect  of  the  great  depres- 
sion of  the  1930'8  was  not  the  cata- 
strophic economic  loaaes  suffered,  as  ter- 
rible as  they  were,  rather,  it  was  the  loss 
of  the  initiative  aiKl  ability  to  render 
services  to  the  public  suffered  by  local 
and  State  governments.  We  now  fully 
appreciate  the  lesult  of  the  continuous 
movement  of  power  to  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  and  of  itself,  this  centralization  was 
not  bad.  It  enabled  us  to  frame  the  re- 
covery from  the  depression,  to  mobilize 
for  and  conduct  our  national  defense 
during  World  War  U  and  to  make  the 
changaover  from  a  wartime  economy  to 
an  economy  directed  toward  peaceful 
pursuits.  The  centralisation  of  power 
served  its  purpose  and  like  all  other  po- 
litical responses.  It  has  run  Its  course. 

We  are  now  faced  with  a  new  set  of 
Imperatives,  a  new  set  of  needs,  a  new 
set  of  national  directions.  In  order  to 
carry  them  forward  we  must  decentralize 
government  activities  and  the  respon- 
sibilities for  decisionmaking.  This  Is  not 
to  say  that  there  Is  no  longer  a  need  for 
a  strong,  active,  and  concerned  Federal 
Government.  What  it  means  Is  that 
along  with  that  kind  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment, we  must  reestablish  strong,  active, 
and  committed  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. We  have  all  been  engaged  In  pol- 
itics— the  art  of  government — long 
enough  to  realize  that  there  is  no  single 
answer,  that  the  art  of  government  is  the 
art  of  change  without  violent  upset.  We 
must  be  in  a  position  to  evaluate  and  re- 
evaluate what  will  work  and  under  what 
circumstances  it  will  work  best. 

The  President,  In  his  state  of  the  Union 
message,  put  great  emphasis  on  revenue 
sharing.  Whether  hLs  recommendations 
will  be  enacted  and  whether  they  win 
work  are  questions  which  we  will  con- 
sider during  the  92d  Congress.  But  rev- 
enue sharing  alone  Is  not  the  answer. 
Our  experiences  over  the  pact  25  years 
with  a  series  of  different  approaches  to 
long-term  unemploym«it  problems, 
short-term  economic  responses,  natural 
catastrophe  mechanisms,  and  the  need 
for  IntelllgeDt,  well-reasoned  assess- 
ments of  priorities  has  given  ufl  a  fund 
of  experience  and  knowledge  on  which 
to  draw. 

As  a  result  of  President  Johfisons  con- 
cept of  creative  federalism,  the  Congress 
in  1965  eBa«t«d  the  Appalachian  Region- 
al Development  Act  and  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act. 
These  programs,  which  have  been  tn  op- 
eration for  8  years,  provide  us  with  an 
excellent  base  from  which  to  examine 
and  recommend  legislation  in  response 
to  the  broad  range  of  the  problem.*  of  the 
decade  of  the  1970'8. 

As  we  at  the  Federal  level  have  been 
working  with  the  programs  to  which  I 


have  referred,  a  number  of  States  have 
developed  responses  of  their  own.  Dur- 
ing  the  months  of  February,  March,  and 
April,  we  shall  inquire  In  depth  as  to 
how  these  programs  have  worked,  what 
has  been  learned  from  them  and  how 
the  lessons  can  be  used  to  shape  a  new 
program  of  SUte- Federal  action  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  economic  prosperity 
in  a  framework  of  hetdthy  social,  cul- 
tural, and  environmental  development. 

In  the  literature  of  political  science 
and  economics,  and  in  the  recommenda- 
tions of  Government  agencies  are  a  num- 
ber of  worthy  proposals  At  this  time  we 
are  not  in  a  position  to  choose  a  par- 
ticular approach  to  pursue.  What  the 
Subcommittee  on  Economic  Developmait 
intends  to  do  during  these  next  3  months 
is  examine  many  of  those  ideas  In  t 
general  framework.  We  are  looking  to 
the  creation  of  legislation  to  establish  a 
national  economic  development  program, 
a  public  Works  and  public  facilities  In- 
vestment plan  to  determine  how  priori- 
ties for  public  works  should  be  estab- 
lished, to  create  an  Inventory  of  what 
is  needed,  and  to  equip  State  and  local 
governments  to  assume  the  major  role 
in  these  determinations. 

We  will  concern  ourselves  with  inch 
questions  as  what  constitutes  proper  de- 
velopment, how  to  determine  the  devel- 
opment goaLs  and  objectives  of  State  and 
local  governments,  and  how  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  structured  to  as- 
sist the  State  and  local  governments  in 
meeting  these  respoosiblllties. 

As  I  have  said,  there  are  many  stig- 
gestlons.  There  have  been  many  experi- 
ments, the  most  notable  of  which  are  the 
Appalachian  regional  development  pro- 
gram and  the  approaches  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act. 

On  February  8,  9,  and  10,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Economic  Development  will 
consider  S.  575,  a  bill  to  extend  and  re- 
vise the  Appalachian  Act  Introduced  by 
Senator  Randolph,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  Senator 
JoHW  Sherman  Coopzh.  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member.  Through  these  hearings, 
we  will  determine  what  has  worked  and 
why  it  has  worked. 

As  Senator  Randolph  said  In  his  in- 
troductory remarks  in  this  Chamber  (m 
February  S: 

I  am  proud  that  the  Appalachian  Develop- 
ment Program  has  been  a  leader  and  an  In- 
novater  In  the  areas  of  government  orga- 
nlasttofi  and  rrreaue  sharing  The  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  recognizee  the  signif- 
icance of  the  bold  new  steps  that  have  been 
taken  in  Appalachla.  and  we  are  studying  the 
Appalachian  program  as  a  p>osslble  pattern 
for  •eonomlc  derelopment  and  other  pro- 
grwBs  eiaewbere. 

I  concur  In  his  observation  and  agree 
with  his  further  statement: 

Based  on  what  we  have  learned  in  tbe  past 
six  years  and  what  we  expect  to  learn  this 
year  T  am  s\sn  that  the  Appalachian  program 
will  b«  modified  and  refined  We  will,  how- 
wtVT.  want  to  preserve  the  momeDttxm  and 
the  spirit  of  oooperatlon  and  Federal -State 
partnership  generaud  under  tbe  Appalachian 
program. 

Senator  Rajtivolph  and  Senator  COoprt 
have  done  much  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate,  the  Congress,  and  the 
Nation,  the  need  for  this  Appalachian 
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program  and  the  important  purposes 
which  it  serves.  Following  these  hearings, 
the  subcommittee  will  begin  a  series  of 
field  hearings  which  will  take  us  to 
Raleigh.  N.C.,  February  18.  19,  and  20; 
Memphis,  Tenn..  March  5  and  6;  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  April  1,  2.  and  3;  Al- 
buquerque and  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  April 
5  and  »:  Seattle,  Wash.,  April  14  and  15; 
Anchorage  and  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  April 
16, 17,  and  18.  The  sites  of  these  hearings 
were  chosen  because  in  each  place  we  ex- 
pect to  exeunlne  a  different  aspect  of  the 
major  problems  associated  with  economic 
development: 

Raleigh,  N.C.,  because  of  the  knowl- 
edge and  experience  of  the  Governors, 
other  members  of  State  governments, 
local  ofQcials,  and  private  citizens  In 
that  area  of  the  South  In  working  with 
the  Appalachian  program  and  the  re- 
gional economic  development  program 
under  title  V  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act. 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  because  of  the  strong 
desire  of  the  leaders  of  the  States  of  the 
Mldsouth  to  create  a  regional  economic 
development  program  and  because  of  the 
depth  of  experience  with  economic  de- 
velopment districts  established  under 
title  m  of  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  which  has  been 
gained  in  that  area. 

We  will  hold  hearings  In  Los  Angeles 
to  examine  In  some  detail  the  long-term 
development  problems  of  a  major  metro- 
politan area  which  has  large  minority 
populations  not  benefiting  from  the  gen- 
eral prosperity  of  the  area.  The  current 
technological  unemployment  In  Los 
Angeles  also  should  provide  us  with  some 
interesting  testimony. 

In  New  Mexico  we  can  concentrate  on 
the  alternatives  of  the  regional  commis- 
sion and  State  development  approach. 
We  will  be  able  to  examine  the  issue  with 
Governors,  other  State  officials,  and 
private  individuals  who  have  been  work- 
ing within  the  regional  concept  for  the 
last  5  years.  During  these  hearings  we  can 
also  discuss  the  specific  needs  of  Indians 
for  separate  treatment  In  order  to  help 
them  defeat  their  long-term  depression 
situation. 

In  Seattle,  we  will  be  able  to  discuss 
with  the  Governors  of  the  Northwest 
their  great  concern  for  a  regional  de- 
velopment commission  and  to  look  into 
the  question  of  pervasive  unemployment 
which  that  general  area  htis  experienced. 

In  Alaska,  we  will  be  able  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  knowledge  gained  by 
that  State  In  its  efforts  to  achieve  eco- 
nomic revltallzation  following  the  dis- 
astrous earthquake  in  1964.  In  Alaska  we 
wUl  be  able  to  test  the  one-State  ap- 
proach as  compared  with  the  multlstate 
approach. 

It  Is  our  Intention  wherever  we  go  to 
also  raise  the  question  of  how  best  to 
describe  the  form  of  the  Federal  response 
to  those  situations  where  plant  closings, 
loss  of  vital  natural  resourcec,  and 
ellmlnctlon  of  Government  facilities 
create  economic  catastrophes.  In  this  re- 
gard, I  will  Join  with  Senator  Randolph 
and  other  Members  of  the  Senate  in  the 
IntroducUon  of  a  bUl  to  revitalize  the 
accelerated  public  works  program.  We 
«hall  use  this  legislaUon  which  will  be 


Introduced  next  week  as  a  vehicle  for  dis- 
cussion on  how  best  to  do  this  }ob. 

All  of  the  witnesses  will  be  asked  to 
testify  on  the  following  outline  of  ques- 
tions. We  hope  that  they  will  respond  to 
as  many  of  the  areas  as  they  believe  their 
experience  and  professional  capability 
allow  them. 

First.  What  are  the  objectives  of  eco- 
nomic development? 

In  terms  of  these  goals,  what  specifi- 
cally has  been  the  impact  of  the  follow- 
ing on  the  economic  development  of  your 
area; 

Titles  I.  n,  in,  and  IV  of  the  Public 
Works  and  E)evelopment  Act  as  admin- 
istered by  the  Economic  Development 
Administration :  Its  lnii>act  on  Immediate 
economic  development  and  Its  Impact  on 
continuing  economic  development. 

The  regional  commissions  as  created 
by  title  V  of  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act. 

Any  other  private,  local.  State,  or  Fed- 
eral programs  and  agencies  which  you 
believe  have  the  task  of  fostering  eco- 
nomic development. 

Would  you  comment  on  the  follow- 
ing proposed  local-State-Federal  struc- 
ture for  implementing  these  economic  de- 
velopment goals  or,  If  you  have  other 
suggestions,  please  present  them  to  the 
committee : 

Should  the  entire  State  be  divided  in- 
to multlcounty  development  areab.  and 
Ifso— 

Who  would  authorize  and  designate 
the  districts :  The  State,  Federal  legisla- 
tion, the  local  communities  or  some  com- 
bination of  these? 

What  criteria  would  be  used  to  deline- 
ate these  districts? 

Should  these  districts  be  limited  to 
areas  of  economic  distress  or  would  they 
be  organized  around  areas  of  potential 
economic  growth — for  example,  growth 
centers? 

Would  these  districts  focus  in  non- 
metropolitan  areas  or  should  they  In- 
clude metropolitan  areas? 

What  would  b«  the  authority  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  districts? 

What  would  be  the  relation  of  these 
districts  to  the  State?  To  Federal  agen- 
cies? To  local  governmental  authorities? 
To  other  multlcounty  districts  which 
might  already  operate  in  the  area? 

Should  the  State  establish  a  State- 
level  economic  development  agency 
wltliln  the  oflQce  of  the  Governor?  If 
so — 

What  responsibilities  and  authority 
should  this  agency  need  to  be  effective? 

What  would  be  the  relation  of  the 
agency  to  local  governmental  units  and 
locally  Initiated  plans  and  projects?  Lo- 
cal development  districts? 

What  would  be  the  relation  of  this 
State-level  agency  to  other  State  line 
agencies? 

What  would  be  the  relation  of  this 
State  agency  to  Federal  Departments? 

Would  such  an  agency  and  a  State  de- 
velopment plan  be  a  prerequisite  to  fur- 
ther Federal  assistance? 

Should  the  Federal  Government  be  or- 
ganized on  a  multlstate  regional  basis 
or  should  we  proceed  on  a  State-by-State 
basis? 

What  would  be  the  advantage  of  multi- 


state  regional  commissions,  such  as  the 
Appalau3hla  Regional  Commission  and 
the  title  V  commissions? 

What  criteria  would  be  used  to  desig- 
nate these  regional  groupings? 

What  responsibilities  and  authority 
should  these  regional  commissions  have 
to  be  effective? 

Would  the  commissions  include  the  en- 
tire State  or  only  that  area  meeting  the 
designation  criteria?  Why? 

Should  the  regional  commissions  be 
represented  at  the  Federal  level  as  part 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  or 
within  the  executive  offices  by  a  Federal 
coordinator  for  economic  development 
for  example?  What  would  be  the  role  of 
the  Federal  side  of  the  regional  com- 
mission? 

What  would  be  the  advantage  of  pro- 
ceeding on  a  State-by-State  basis? 

Would  the  States  be  represented  at  the 
Federal  level  liirough  a  line  agency  or 
within  the  executive  office  by  a  Federal 
coordinator  fcr  economic  development 
for  example? 

What  would  be  tbe  function  of  the 
Federal  coordinator? 

What  would  be  the  relation  of  the  Fed- 
eral coordinator  to  local  development 
districts?  The  States?  To  other  Federal 
Departments? 

Should  there  be  a  regional  coimterpart 
in  the  Federal  administrative  regions  to 
assist  the  Federal  coordinator  and  the 
States? 

What  would  be  the  relation  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  such  a  structure? 

What  programs  and  devices  do  you 
recommend  to  accomplish  these  goals  of 
economic  development?  For  example,  the 
use  of  supplemental  grants  and  develop- 
ment corporations. 

Second.  What  should  be  the  role  of  the 
Federal  and  State  governments  in  short- 
term  economic  readjustments  In  rural 
and  urban  areas  which  suffer  abrupt  and 
severe  unemployment  and  loss  of  Income 
due  to  setbacks  In  economic  activity? 

What  programs  and  devices  would  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  such  assistance? 

What  structure  could  best  accomplish 
this  assistance  effort?  For  example,  the 
use  of  a  Federal  coordinating  field  com- 
mittee. 

Following  these  hearings  and  an  ex- 
amination of  the  record,  we  shall  draft 
legislation.  We  shall  then  hold  hearings 
In  Waslilngton,  D.C.,  with  a  wide  range 
of  witnesses  who  can  give  us  their  criti- 
cal comments  and  their  best  suggestions 
on  how  to  develop  a  workable  procedure 
to  achieve  our  goals. 

Preparation  for  this  program  evalua- 
tion has  been  proceeding  for  some  weeks. 
Members  of  the  subcommittee  have  In- 
dicated their  Intense  interest  In  the  sub- 
ject. I  look  to  their  support  and  partici- 
pation in  this  undertaking.  I  know  that 
we  can  develop  a  good  bill  In  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Public  Worts. 
I  look  forward  to  working  with  Senator 
Howard  Baker,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  and  aD  of 
his  colleagues  together  with  my  Demo- 
cratic colleagues.  In  this  spirit  of  co- 
operation, we  can  approach  this  large 
and  difficult  task  with  reasonable  hope 
for  success  to  the  benefit  of  the  p)eople 
of  this  country. 
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READISO  OP  WASHINGTON'S  FARE- 
WELL ADDRESS— APPOINTMENT 
BY  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTINQ  PRESroENT  pro  tem- 
pore. On  behalf  of  the  Vice  President 
and  punisant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate 
of  January  24,  1901.  the  Chair  appoints 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall) 
to  read  Washington's  Farewell  Address 
onFebrxiary  22.  1971. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roil. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  SPENDING  AT  HOME 
AND  ABROAD 

Mr.  ALLEN  Mr  President,  on  January 
22.  1971.  President  Richard  M.  Nixon 
delivered  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage before  a  joint  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  criticize 
his  message.  Instead,  I  want  to  elaborate 
on  one  portion  of  his  speech  in  which 
he  recognized  that  States  and  cities  are 
confronted  with  a  financial  crisis.  Fig- 
uratively speaking,  States  and  munici- 
palities have  Just  about  milked  the  local 
tax  sources  dry.  Yet,  Federal  program 
has  been  piled  on  top  of  Federal  pro- 
gram in  recent  years  and  sQmost  all  of 
them  require  local  governments  to  come 
up  with  additional  tax  revenues.  This  has 
gone  on  to  the  point  that  State  and 
local  governments  are  rapidly  reaching 
the  point  of  no  return.  Essential  local 
services  must  be  cut  back  or  else  Fed- 
eral revenues  are  necessary  to  maintain 
the  most  fundamental  local  services. 
Consequently.  I  support  the  principle 
of  revenue  sharing.  However.  I  am  not 
certain  that  revenues  for  sharing  cannot 
be  obtained  by  means  more  desirable 
than  deficit  financing. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  elaborate  on  this 
point.  An  editorial  printed  in  the  Mobile 
Press  of  December  8, 1970  refers  to — 

The  crazy  pattern  by  which  the  United 
States  spends  money  to  help  Communist 
cauaea. 

The  editorial  refers,  for  example,  to 
the  action  by  President  Nixon  in  freezing 
an  appropriation  of  $1  million  to  begin 
wwk  on  the  long  delayed  Tennessee - 
Tomblgbee  Waterway,  which  is  of  such 
tremendous  Importance  to  the  economy 
of  the  23  States  of  the  Nation  and  the 
port  city.  Mobile,  Ala..  In  parUcular — 
since  released.  The  editorial  then  ques- 
tlona  why  the  U.S.  State  Department  ad- 
Tooatce  spending  $600,000  of  our  tax 
revMiues  to  survey  a  road  from  Zambia, 
where  Communists  are  In  the  saddle  into 
the  bnjsh  country  of  Botswana.  The  edi- 
torial states  in  part ; 

Part  of  the  aU-weathar  rOad  woxild  croM 
through  Rh>5dealan  \a4  9tt\sVt\  African  ter- 
ritories. The  intent  of  this  whole  project 
la  to  give  Zambtan  Oommunlsta  military  and 


^errUla    access    to    Rhodesia    and    South 

Africa. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  foreign  aid  of  this  type 
flows  in  a  continuous  stream  to  aid,  abet, 
and  promote  the  military  and  economic 
welfare  of  Conununist  dominated  nations 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  we  hear  so  much  of 
priorities.  By  what  maimer  of  rea«oning 
is  this  military  access  road  through 
sparsely  popuated  bush  country  of  Africa 
given  a  higher  priority  than  completion 
of  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway 
system  of  transportation  which  is  of  in- 
estimable economic  benefit  to  this  Na- 
tion? 

More  specific  details  of  this  1600,000 
giveaway  to  coimtries  allied  with  inter- 
national communism  are  printed  In  a 
letter  to  the  editor  to  which  reference  is 
made  In  the  editorial  previously  men- 
tioned. Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  and  the  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
call  attention  to  a  series  of  double  stand- 
ards applied  by  the  United  States  in  its 
dealings  with  Independent  nations  of 
Rhodesia  and  South  Africa  and  Com- 
munist satellite  nations.  More  import- 
antiy,  let  us  examine  some  of  the  causes 
and  some  of  the  paradoxes  which  result 
from  these  double  standards. 

First,  the  citizens  of  our  Nation  as  were 
governments  of  all  nations  told  by  the 
President  that  the  political  forms  of 
government  and  economic  systems 
adopted  by  other  nations  were  not  of 
vital  interest  to  our  Nation.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  State  Department  address 
their  remarks  to  African  nations,  pre- 
cisely opposite  statements  are  made  as 
they  relate  to  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa. 

An  explanation  for  this  doubletalk  is 
not  hard  to  find.  For  one  thing,  our 
policies  with  respect  to  Rhodesia  and 
South  Africa  are  dictated  by  the  United 
Nations,  while  our  policies  with  respect 
to  Communist  nations  In  Africa  and 
Communist-dominated  nations  in  other 
areas  of  the  world  are  dictated  by  Alice 
in  Wonderland  rhetoric  from  the  State 
Depaj-tment.  Such  rhetoric  is  supposed  to 
perpetuate  the  "bridge-building"  proc- 
esses with  Communist  Russia,  her  satel- 
lites, and  other  Communist-dominated 
nations  of  the  world. 

With  respect  to  Rhodesia,  for  example, 
we  are  told  that  the  United  States  is 
bound  by  terms  of  the  United  Nations 
Treaty.  Consequently,  we  are  bound  to 
accept  United  Nations  Security  Council 
determinations  respecting  a  finding  of  a 
threat  to  international  peace  and  secur- 
ity. Sure  enough,  article  30  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  authorizes  the  Security 
Council  to  make  such  determlnattais.  In 
the  case  of  Rhodesia,  such  a  determina- 
tion was  made  by  the  Security  Council. 
Accordingly,  we  are  told  the  United 
States  is  bound  to  accept  further  dictates 
of  the  United  Nations  Security %Councll 
and  UDfjoae  .economic  sanctipo^  aorainst 
the  iadcp«ui«nt  nation  of  Rhodesia 

Of  course,  such  a  determination  re- 
quires a  ridiculous  and  unbelievable  as- 
sumption that  the  United  Nations  has 


Jurisdiction  over  the  nation  and  over  the 
question  of  ita  poUtical  form  of  govern- 
ment. In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  United 
Nations  Charter  Lb  supposed  to  exclude 
Jurisdiction  over  internal  affairs  of  mem- 
ber nations,  and  all  nations  for  that  mat- 
ter, it  has  been  necessary  to  create  two 
mythical  legal  fictions. 

Fiction  No.  1 — contrary  to  interna- 
tional law,  the  fiction  is  advanced  by 
argument  that  Rhodesia  is  not  an  inde- 
pendent nation.  By  some  unexplamed 
reason,  Rhodesia  is  supposed  to  remain 
a  ward  of  Great  Britam.  If  one  accepts 
this  fiction,  which  even  England  no 
longer  persists  in.  the  Security  Council, 
it  is  argued,  has  acquired  Jurisdiction 
over  Internal  affairs  of  Rhodesia  because 
Great  Britain  requested  the  United  Na- 
tions to  intervene  and  deny  the  fact  of 
Rhodesian  independence  as  established 
by  International  law. 

Faction  No.  2 — this  fiction  requires  a 
determination  by  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  that  Rhodesia  is  a  threat 
to  international  peace  and  security. 

Mr.  President,  the  fabrication  used  by 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council  to 
argue  that  Rhodesia  is  a  threat  to  iiiter- 
national  peace  is  preposterous.  The  argu- 
ment is  that  if  Rhodesia  falls  to  volun- 
tarily relinquish  Its  sovereign  right  to 
adopt  its  own  constitution  and  create  its 
own  government  and  distribute  Its  pow- 
ers In  a  manner  It  deems  fit,  then  such 
refusal  to  relinquish  its  sovereignty  will 
create  dissatisfactions  among  Rhode- 
sia's tribal  neighbors  and  present  a  pos- 
sibility that  Rhodesia's  tribal  neighbors 
will  resort  to  war  and  violence  against 
Rhodesia.  The  argument  is  so  astoiuiding 
as  to  suggest  that  it  derives  from  "Alice 
in  Wonderland"  as  most  recentiy  revised 
and  edited  by  the  State  Department. 

One  concluding  point.  Many  of  rry 
colleagues  have  distinguished  them- 
selves for  their  tenacity  in  upholding 
the  proposition  that  the  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  has  no  power  to  commit  the  fortes 
of  this  Nation  in  furtherance  of  treaty 
commitments  in  the  Far  East  without 
consent  of  Congress. 

We  have  heard  time  and  again  of  the 
dangers  of  delegating  to  the  President 
powers  to  entangle  our  Nation  in  danger- 
ous adventures  abroad.  Yet,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  heard  no  objection  In  the 
Senate  to  provisions  of  articles  39  and 
41  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  which 
delegates  to  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  the  power  to  determine 
threats  to  International  peace  or  the 
power  delegated  to  that  agency  to  com- 
mit the  Armed  Forces  of  our  Nation  to 
acts  of  war  in  foreign  lands.  Why? 

Article  39  clearly  authorizes  the  Se- 
curity Coimcll  to  determine  threats  to 
the  peace  and  to  take  such  actions  as 
provided  in  articles  40  and  41. 

Article  40  delegates  to  the  Security 
Coimcll  power  to  take  actions  such  as 
needed  to  effect  economic  strangulation 
and  other  actions  short  of  actual  war- 
fare. 

But  article  42  delegates  power  to  the 
Security  Council  to  "take  such  action 
by  air,  sea,  or  land,  forces  as  may  be 
necessary"  to  win  a  war  and  restore  in- 
ternational peace  and  security. 

Furthermore,  article  48  provides  that 
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the  Security  Council  shall  carry  out  its 
decisions  with  troops  of  the  United 
States  or  other  nations  as  the  Security 
Council  shall  determine. 

Bo  we  hear  talk  about  the  power  In 
Congress  to  commit  Armed  Forces  in  de- 
fense of  our  Nation — we  hesu-  incessant 
complaints  about  actions  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  defend  our  troops  In  South  Viet- 
nam despite  the  fact  that  such  actions 
are  directed  toward  disengagement  and 
physical  protection  of  our  troops.  But 
where  is  the  complaint  about  the  power 
of  the  Security  Coimcll  to  make  determi- 
nations and  to  commit  our  troops  in  acts 
of  warfare  under  direction  of  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council?  Why  the 
silence  on  this  delegation  of  power? 

Here  we  are  authorizing  expenditures 
of  billions  of  dollars  In  foreign  aid  which 
is  desperately  needed  to  strengthen  the 
economy  of  our  nation.  Who  gave  a 
higher  priority  to  projects  of  Communist 
dominated  nations — funds  to  build  a 
military  access  road  to  threaten  the  peace 
and  security  of  independent  Rhodesia, 
while  the  economic  welfare  of  this  nation 
represented  by  the  Tomessee-Tombigbee 
river  system  is  left  empty-handed?  And 
we  talk  about  priorities.  And  we  talk 
about  funding  meager  revenue  sharing 
with  state  and  local  governments  by  au- 
thorizing deficits,  which  necessarily  en- 
tail inflationary  deficit  financing.  And, 
while  on  this  subject  let  me  ask  this 
question.  How  much  money  could  we 
save  the  taxpayers  If  we  ceased  to  Im- 
port from  Communist  Russia  an  Inferior 
grade  chrome  ore  which  mineral  is  so 
essential  to  our  national  defense  and  to 
our  economy?  How  much  would  be  saved 
If  we  simply  imported  American  owned 
inventories  of  superior  grade  chrome  ore 
from  Rhodesia  at  less  than  one  half  the 
price  demanded  by  Russia?  This  poorly 
camouflaged  program  of  economic  aid 
to  Communist  Russia  must  stop.  The 
money  saved  could  well  be  spent  for  reve- 
nue sharing  with  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  that  no  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  no  candidate 
for  President  of  the  United  States,  will 
be  permitted  to  evade  these  questions 
and  the  Issues  involved.  They  are  vital 
to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  our  nation 
and  while  we  may  duck  them  for  a  while 
we  cannot  successfully  evade  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  confident  that 
Congress  will  give  the  President's  reve- 
nue sharing  proposal  careful  consider- 
ation. I  trust  the  American  people  will 
team  from  congressional  hearings  Just 
how  much  revenue  could  be  made  avall- 
abel  for  sharing  with  local  governments 
by  cutting  out  hostile  economic  sanctions 
Imposed  against  our  former  allies  and  by 
mittlng  an  end  to  giveaway  programs  to 
Communist  dominated  nations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
I  From  the  Mobile  (AU.)  Press,  Dec.  8.  1970] 

Who  Does  U.S.  Diflomact  Refresxnt? 

An  editorial  in  last  Friday's  Mobile  Regu- 
lar and  a  letter  to  the  editor  on  the  same 
page,  when  taken  together  show  the  crazy 


pattern  by  which  the  tJnited  States  spezuls 
money  to  help  Communist  causes. 

The  editorial  Justifiably  deplored  President 
Nixon's  freezing  of  an  appropriation  of  (1 
million  to  begin  work  on  the  long -delayed 
Tennessee-Tombigbee  waterway.  The  letter 
from  A.  Theron,  Box  363,  Umtall,  Rhodesia, 
raises  questions  as  to  why  the  U.S.  State  De- 
partment wants  $600,000  merely  to  survey 
(Just  the  foot-ln-the-door  for  more  taxpayers 
money)  a  road  from  Zambia,  where  Com- 
munists hold  power,  into  the  sparsely  popu- 
lated brush  country  of  Botswana. 

Part  of  the  all-weather  road  would  cross 
through  Rhodesian  and  South  African  terri- 
tory. The  Intent  of  this  whole  project  is  to 
give  Zamblan  Communist  military  and  guer- 
rilla access  to  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa. 
Meanwhile,  Botswana  would  become  another 
staging  ground  for  Red  forces  and  offer  them 
position  from  which  to  encircle  the  two  white 
states. 

Congress  has  considered  passage  of  the 
wasteful  and  damaging  appropriation  In  line 
with  our  silly  restrictions  on  trade  with 
Rhodesia,  and  it  stUl  has  a  chance  of 
approval. 

As  everyone  can  see,  the  State  Department 
is  being  led  around  by  its  nose  by  Russians 
and  their  allies,  while  the  Tenn-Tom  water- 
way, which  would  peacefully  benefit  23  states 
of  America  is  left  empty  handed. 

The  Soviets  already  dominate  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  once  the  strictly  military  road  is 
biUIt  into  Botswana,  Rhodesia  and  South 
Africa  will  be  in  deep  Jeopardy. 

Upon  what  manner  of  reasoning  does  this 
make  sense  as  a  pyolicy  of  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment? 

The  five  southern  states  directly  affected 
by  the  Tenn-Tom  proposal  should  vigorously 
protest  this  discrimination,  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  23  states  should  join  in  the  effort. 

Road  Pboject 
The  Editor. 

Dear  Sir  :  What  is  the  17.6.  government  up 
to  in  ths  part  of  Southern  Africa? 

On  Nov.  20,  In  the  capital  of  Botswana.  Mr. 
David  Newsom,  United  States  under-secretary 
of  state,  signed  an  agreement  whereby  the 
United  States  government  Is  to  provide  (600,- 
000  for  the  survey  of  an  all-weather  rocul 
from  the  Botswana  capital,  Gaborone,  to  the 
bank  of  the  Zambesi  River,  opposite  Zambia. 
The  area  through  which  It  is  to  run  Is  almost 
completely  uninhabited,  undeveloped  bush 
country. 

This  sounds  Innocent  enough  unless  you 
are  aware  of  the  fact  that  Botswana  does  not 
have  access  to  the  bank  of  the  Zambesi  River, 
although  both  black  governments  claim  that 
they  do.  Therefore,  to  reach  the  river  bank, 
the  road  will  have  to  intrude  upon  either 
Rhodesian  territory  or  Into  the  Caprlvl  Strip 
which  Is  governed  by  South  Africa.  Is  It  In 
the  least  likely  that  either  Rhodesian  or 
South  African  govenunents  will  allow  such 
an  unnecessary  road  to  pass  through  their 
territory?  And  It  Is  entirely  unnecessary  since 
Zambia  Is  already  served  by  three  crossing 
points  over  the  Zambesi  River  from  Rhodesia, 
over  which  such  Imports  ae  coal,  farming 
machinery,  foodstuffs  and  new  vehicles  are 
freely  allowed  to  pass. 

A  high  p>ercentage  of  Zambia's  copper  ex- 
ports leave  the  country  by  the  same  routes. 
It  must  therefore  be  obvious  to  all  but  the 
deliberately  blind  that  the  concealed  purpose 
of  this  new  road  Is  to  facilitate  terrorist  en- 
try into  Rhodesia  by  the  back  door,  i.e.,  across 
the  Botswana-Rhodesia  border  which,  being 
an  ill-defined  line  through  wild  bush-country 
will  be  infinitely  more  difficult  to  defend 
than  is  the  Zambesi  VaUey. 

Zamblan  terrorists  are  Communist-trained 
and  equipped.  It  can  hardly  be  a  coincidence 
that  the  Communist  Russian  ambassador 
from  Zambia  and  the  under-secretary  for 
state  Of  the  United  States  of  America  hap- 
pened to  visit  his  obscure  black  capital  at 


the  same  time.  Tet  this  seems  so,  for  the 
Russian  ambassador  has  chosen  this  exact 
time  to  present  his  credentials  to  the  presi- 
dent of  Botswana. 

So  what  do  we  find?  The  Russian  Navy 
has  trebled  its  strength  In  the  Indian  Ocean. 
The  Russian  government  is  doing  all  In  its 
power  to  prevent  Britain  from  supplying 
arms  to  South  Africa  for  the  defense  of  the 
Cape  sea  routes,  and  now  we  have  the  United 
states  financing  an  unnecessary  road  from 
the  Zamblan  border  to  the  South  African 
border  to  provide  easy  access  for  the  de- 
struction of  Rhodesia  and  attack  on  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa.  A  road  wlilch 
is  the  answer  to  the  terrorists'  prayers.  And 
the  U.S.A.  has  provided  the  aiuwer! 

It's  a  great  pity  that  once  again  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers'  money  is  being  wasted  on 
yet  another  dangerous  venture  of  Inter- 
ference In  an  area  which  Is  no  concern  of 
the  U.S.A. 

Mr.  David  Newsom  is  said  to  be  on  a  tour 
of  Southern  Africa  to  assess  the  present 
situation  here.  One  wonders  why  Rhodesia 
is  not  on  his  Itinerary.  Surely  we  are  en- 
titled to  a  reassessment  of  our  situation  after 
more  than  five  years  of  successfully  repulsing 
terrorist  attacks,  as  well  as  the  iniquitous 
United  Nations  sanctions  which  the  United 
States  supports.  But  then  we  are  used  to 
the  Incompetent  Judgments  of  the  Ignorant 
politicians  from  abroad,  so  another  one  will 
make  no  difference.  But  what  if  It  puts 
America  Into  another  Vietnam-type  predica- 
ment here? 

A.  Thkbon. 
Umtali,  Rhodesia. 


COAL   MINE   HEALTH   AND   SAFETY 
INSTITUTE  FOR  WEST  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  was  extremely  pleased  a  few  days 
ago  when  the  Bureau  of  Mines  selected 
a  site  for  the  new  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Institute.  The  site  chosen  is  on  a 
250-acre  tract  of  land  near  the  Raleigh 
Coimty  Airport  in  Beckley,  W.  Va.,  which 
was  donated  by  the  Raleigh  Count  Air- 
port Authority  Eus  a  testament  to  the 
stomg  local  support  for  locating  the  In- 
stitute in  Beckley. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  site,  not  only 
because  I  consider  Beckley  to  be  my 
hometown,  but  also  because  I  was  able 
to  accompany  Bureau  of  Mines'  ofllclals 
on  inspection  tours  of  the  two  Beckley 
sites  that  were  considered  for  construc- 
tion of  this  much-needed  facility. 

There  is  a  great  need  to  provide  an 
education  and  training  center  to  expand 
and  upgrade  the  health  and  safety  ex- 
pertise of  mine  management  and  mine 
workers,  as  well  as  the  Federal  and 
State  agencies  responsible  for  mine 
health  and  safety.  The  United  States  has 
never  had  enough  of  this  expertise;  and, 
now  that  the  coal  industry  is  moving  to 
close  the  gaps  In  our  Nation's  energy  sup- 
ply picture,  the  need  Is  particularly  ur- 
gent and  acute. 

In  1969,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  De- 
ficiencies and  Supplementals.  I  was  able 
to  add  $300,000  to  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill,  to  Initiate  the  planning 
of  the  Institute.  I  felt  strongly  then,  as  I 
do  now,  that  new  efforts  should  be  made 
to  Improve  the  health  and  safety  of 
America's  coal  miners. 

Mr.  President,  coal  miners  In  West  Vir- 
ginia and  elsewhere  have  long  suffered 
the  hazards  and  Ill-health  that,  for  cen- 
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turles,  have  been  aModAted  with  their  oc- 
cupation. Yet.  remedies  for  nuuiy  of  these 
critical  problems  have  still  to  be  foiind. 
Though  work  In  the  areas  of  mine  health 
and  safety  has  gone  forward  for  some 
time,  only  recently  has  national  attention 
focused  on  the  largely  forgotten  miner 
and  his  working  condition.  The  IM« 
tragedy  at  Mannington,  W.  Va.,  and  this 
year  8  tragedy  at  Hyden.  Ky..  brought 
the  plight  of  the  coal  miner  home  to 
every  American. 

The  t^^it  of  Improving  liealth  and 
safety  stand&rds  in  the  mines  involves 
a  coordinated  effort  among  the  State 
and  Federal  governments,  operators,  and 
miners  themselves.  But  to  do  an  effective 
Job  of  ^''"'"^"ng  the  hazards  of  coal 
mining,  we  need  qualified,  highly  skilled, 
specialized  personnel  to  conduct  Inspec- 
tions; and  we  need  highly  trained  mining 
engineers  and  laboratory  technicians  of 
superior  caliber.  These  are  the  people 
who  will  lead  the  way  toward  solving  the 
health  and  safety  problems  plaguing 
miners  today,  and  these  are  the  people 
who  will  be  trained  at  the  Institute. 

Weft  Vlrgtola  Is  the  Ideal  location  for 
tlM  facility,  Mr.  President,  since  It  is  both 
the  principal  coal -producing  State  and 
ofkB  In  wblch  all  the  typical  coal  mining 
operaUons  and  the  attendant  haaards 
are  found.  In  addition  to  having  one  of 
the  Nation's  outstanding  mining  schools 
within  Its  own  boundaries.  West  Virginia 
la  also  centrally  located  with  respect  to 
otber  fine  mining  schools  In  Virginia, 
KMttucky.  and  Penmylvanla. 

At  the  Institute  in  Beckley,  compre- 
hensive  training   will   be   provided   for 
about  400   Bureau  of  Mines  Inspectors 
^ni\  inspector-trainees,   as   well   as   for 
about    400   students    from   State    mine 
health  and  salety   agencies  and   from 
mine  management  and  labor.  It  will  also 
provide  seminars  and  other  short  courses 
dealing  with  particular  problems.  These 
short  courses  will  be  offered  both  on  cam- 
pxis  and  through  home-study  programs. 
The  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Insti- 
tute will  supplement — not  supplant — the 
mining  schools  at  West  Virginia  Univer- 
sity and  elsewhere,  which  are  needed  to 
supply  more  and  better  mining  engi- 
neers. However.  It  Is  possible  that  theae 
university -trained  engineers  may  wtah  to 
attend  the  Institute  for  specific  courses. 
Mr.  President,  specific  design  of  the 
Institute  Is  still  in  the  making;  but.  In 
general.   It   will   ctmslst  of   classrowna. 
laboratories,    shops,    dormitories,    cafe- 
teria, library,  gymnasium,  and  support- 
ing utility  and  maintenance  facilities. 
An   underground   "clasBroom    mine"    Is 
planned   to  provide  the  students   with 
actual  experience   with   the   equipment 
and  the  envlrorunent  that  they  wUl  en- 
co\inter  In  their  work.  The  General  Serv- 
ices  Administration   will   supervise    the 
euPatfUCtlon  of   the  Institute   and   will 
soon  sdeet  an  architect-engineer  con- 
tractor for  the  project. 

Mr  Presldeni.  I  was  very  pleased  to 
offer  my  help  In  securing  this  most 
ne«eflsary  facility  for  West  Virginia 
Three  West  Virginians,  among  others, 
should  be  commended  for  their  outstand- 
ing efforts  in  helping  to  bring  the  Acad- 
emy to  their  oounty  Mr  Walter  Jamee, 
preeldent  of  the  Raleigh  County  Court: 


Mr.  Paul  Hutchinson,  aarietant  prosecut- 
ing attorney  for  Raleigh  County;  and 
Mr.  Charles  Lewis,  president  of  the 
Raleigh  County  Airport  Authority  were 
Uistnunental  in  acquiring  the  neces- 
sary land  for  the  Academy. 

This  new  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Academy  U  a  facility  of  which  all  West 
Virginians  and  the  Nation  can  be  ex- 
tremely proud.  It  Is  a  new  beginning  to 
better  the  quality  of  life  for  our  Nation's 
coal  miners. 

Mr.  Prealdent.  the  stejM  leading  up  to 
the  eatabUahment  of  a  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Institute  date  back  to  1967:  but 
the  real  groundwork  was  laid  in  19«9. 
when  the  planning  funds  were  added  to 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
two  letters  in  the  RscoaD.  with  respect  to 
this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed,  in  the  Rsc- 
OED.  as  follows: 
Uj6.  Dbpastmsnt  or  m  brrsaioa. 

BuacAO  OF  Mxtnm. 
WatlttMgton.  DO..  Septembmr  $.  1969. 
Hon    BowMur  C.  Bvmo. 
VM.  SeiuU«. 
Wa$Mn{rt<m.  DX:. 

Da*a  8n*AToa  Btbs:  Tbaok  you  for  cb« 
convincing  Argument  in  your  l«tt«r  of  Au- 
gust 11.  IMB.  for  estAbUmhlQC  the  propo««l 
Uln«  Health  and  d*fety  AaMd«my  ■ome- 
where  m  West  VU^lnl*.  We  can  aeeure  you 
that  your  8t«u  U  being  oocMtdarad  In  tbla 
regard. 

Tour  ■peclal  eSort  to  eseur*  fuiMli  to 
be«ln  the  tnlU*l  planning  at  this  Academy 
U  appreciated  very  mucli.  We  Join  you  In 
booing  tbat  action  wUl  be  taken  to  bnng 
this  m\tch  needed  Uutttute  Into  eilstenoe 
at  an  early  dace 

Sincerely  youn. 

Jom»  F.  OX«*aT,  Dirtctor. 

O.S.    D«P*«T»«»»rT   OF  THB    iNTBlIOa. 

Waatxington,  DC,  January  2t.  1971. 
Hon.  ROBBT  C.  Btu. 
UJ   SeiutU. 
Washini/tCfn,  DC. 

DmAa  HxMAToa  Btbo: 

Tba&k  yoM  for  your  letter  dated  January  7. 
1071.  nganllng  the  Mine  Safety  InsUtuU. 

The  ilta  eeleetlon  committee  considered  the 
Ptnecreet  Saikltarlum  elte  to  be  the  beet  lo- 
caUoo  for  the  Inatltute.  but  beoauae  orf 
•ereral  problema  connected  with  veetment  of 
ttUe  to  tbs  fMwal  Ooramment.  the  alter- 
nate kite  baa  kwa  Mleetad.  Tbla  U  the  air- 
port alte.  and.  although  It  wae  the  aJtamate 
■election,  we  believe  that  it  wUl  be  quite 
satUfactofT  for  the  Institute 

The  General  Senrtcee  Administration  la 
parfarmUig  aU  contractual  lervlcea  for  u*  in 
this  oaatter.  and  a  contract  for  the  dereloi?- 
meot  of  an  architectural  program  will  be 
awarded  In  the  near  future.  06A'a  dealgn 
.«»«r  will  prepare  eatlmatea  of  construction 
ooaU  and  will  submit  tbem  to  us  for  use  in 
preparuOon  of  our   budget  requeat 

Again,  thank  you  for  your  intacact  in  tbls 
matter 

Slnoerely  youn. 

Hotxis  M.  Dole. 
A»»i»tant  Secretory  of  the  Interior. 


A  WIDER  WAR  FOR  WHAT? 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  although 
the  present  censorship  of  news  from  In- 
dochina prevents  the  American  people 
from  knowing  the  facts  of  what  Is  hap- 
pening there.  It  appears  that  UJ8  par- 
ticipation in  the  air  war  has  expanded 


Tom  Wicker,  In  a  piercing  column, 
wonders  about  the  purpose  of  current 
military  operations  In  and  over  both 
Cambodia  and  Laos.  Wicker  observes: 

In  tbe  guise  of  winding  down  the  war  the 
Ntion  Administration  Is  widening  tbe  war 
In  the  nkoet  destruotive  way. 

In  considering  the  results  of  America's 
Air  warfare — "It  will  perpetuate  a  thou- 
sand Mylai^  throughout  the  region  "  and 
"napalm  and  bombs  do  not  make  dis- 
tinctions or  respect  the  Innocent" — Mr. 
Wicker  asks,  'a  wider  war  for  what?" 
a  question  he  and  the  American  people 
are  unable  to  answer. 

If  the  top  officials  of  this  Nation  really 
believe  that  by  "a  wider  war.  more  in- 
discriminate slaughter  from  the  air.  the 
continuing  erosion  of  American  so- 
ciety, the  mounting  destruction  of  South- 
east Asia,"  that  Is  'by  such  costly  means 
a  generation  of  peace  can  be  achieved." 
then.  Mr.  Wicker  concludes,  the  admin- 
istration 'owes  It  to  humanity  to  exidaln 
how." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Tom 
Wicker's  column  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  January  31,  1971  be  Inserted 
here  in  the  Rtcoan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

A  WxDsa  Was  Foa  What? 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 
WisHUJCTOK— The  way  Secretaries  Laird 
and  Bogera  tell  tt.  any  air  strike  for  any  pur- 
pose anywhere  In  Southeast  Asia  serves  tbe 
Administration's  ultimate  goal  of  protecting 
tbe  withdrawal  of  American  troops  from 
South  Vietnam,  and  Is  therefore  Justified. 
That  means  that  in  the  guise  of  winding 
down  the  war,  the  NUon  Administration  Is 
widening  the  war  in  the  most  deetrucUve 
way. 

The  first  and  most  terrible  facts  of  this 
policy  U  that  it  will  perpetrate  a  thousand 
Mylals  throughout  tbe  region  Air  warfare  is 
lndlacnmlnat«:  villages  are  burned,  children 
and  women  killed,  the  countryside  blasted 
Napalm  and  bcmbs  do  not  make  distinctions 
or  respect  the  Innocent. 

But  considerations  of  elementary  human- 
ity rarely  move  statesmen  They  are  prac- 
tical men  They  must  make  large  decisions. 
ponder  global  questions,  gauge  the  national 
intenat.  Even  on  that  rarefied  level,  the 
stateamen  of  this  Administration  seem  stn- 
gulwly  Immune  to  tbe  moet  compelling 
truths 

The  naUon  was  told  last  spring  that  the 
invasion  of  Cambodia  was  the  greatest  suc- 
cess of  the  war.  a  vertlable  Marengo— that 
It  had  bought  amounts  of  time  ranging  up  to 
two  years  to  bring  off  the  American  with- 
drawal, that  It  would  not  involve  American 
forces  in  another  limitless  war.  that  It  had 
proved  tbe  capacity  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
army. 

Now.  Just  as  critics  said  would  be  the  case, 
the  invasion  can  be  seen  to  have  moved,  not 
deatroyed.  the  so-called  sanctuarle.^.  They 
have  been  shifted  out  of  Cambodia,  It  seems. 
into  the  Laottan  panhandle.  So  sUll  another 
country  must  be  Invaded  If  the  sanctuaries 
are  to  be  wiped  out.  and  the  withdrawal  to 
proceed  American  air  power,  which  Mr. 
Nixon  himself  said  would  not  be  needed  In 
Cambodia,  now  is  needed  throughout  South- 
east Asia.  Some  success  I 

In  fact,  the  Administrations  achievement 
la  Southeast  Asia  Is  reminiscent  of  the  finan- 
cier who  boasted  "Last  year  I  was  broke, 
but  today  I  owe  mUllons."  The  situation, 
of  oonrae.  oould  be  much  woree,  and  no 
doubt  It  would  be  If  the  Administration  had 
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^H  been  saved,    over   Its   own   objections, 
tram  even  greater  foUy. 

Ur.  Nixon  and  his  men  fought  hard 
(gainst  the  so-called  Cooper-Church  amend- 
Biant  It  Invaded  the  President's  prerogative. 
tbey  iald,  as  If  that  were  original  sin;  it  tied 
bis  hands  In  protecting  the  lives  of  American 
ooops.  and  it  wasn't  needed  anyway  because 
Ui.  NUon  had  no  intention  of  doing  any  of 
the  things  it  sought  to  prevent  him  from 
doing.  Some  assurance! 

But  the  most  Important  matter  today  is 
QOt  whether  the  Administration  has  violated 
iltber  tbe  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  amend- 
nMnt.  or  both,  by  using  air  power.  What  mat- 
tes is  that.  If  the  amendment  were  not  part 
of  the  law,  American  troops  might  well  be  go- 
ing Into  the  Laotian  pcuihandle  or  down 
Cambodla'8  Route  4  with  the  South  Viet- 
namese. 

It  matters  also  that  tbe  Cooper -Church 
f^rmmdment  Imposes  at  least  some  Congres- 
sianal  limitations  upon  the  escalation  now 
going  on,  and  that  Its  mere  existence  means 
th^t  both  Congressional  and  public  scrutiny 
of  Mr.  Nixon's  war  policy  will  be  more  search- 
ing than  anything  applied  In  the  early  years 
of  the  war  In  Vietnam — a  classic  case,  per- 
haps, of  locking  tbe  bam  after  the  horse  has 
been  stolen. 

Ooagraas,  as  Senator  Fulbrlght  has  con- 
oaded.  can  do  little  to  make  the  President  de- 
list from  his  Southeast  Asian  air  war.  It  Is 
Important  to  remember,  therefore,  that  this 
(tr  war  is  not  some  dreadful  natural  catas- 
trophe, like  a  typhoon,  and  that  Mr.  Nixon 
cannot  ask.  ba  Lyndon  Johnson  used  to  ask, 
"What  else  could  I  do?" 

The  fact  Is  that  the  widened  air  war  is  a 
direct  oonsequenoe  of  the  president's  policy 
at  Vietnamlzatlon,  as  even  Mr.  Rogers  made 
plain.  As  withdrawal  proceeds,  there  Is  a 
(rowing  danger  of  strong  attack  on  the  re- 
maining troops,  and  Mr.  Nixon  must  take 
iteps  to  protect  them. 

It  ought  to  be  asked  how  the  mllllon-man 
Soath  Vietnamese  army  can  be  expected  to 
protect  the  whole  country,  once  the  Ameri- 
cans have  left,  if  it  cannot  now  protect  even 
tbe  American  withdrawal.  But  above  all.  It 
has  to  be  asked  why  the  policy  of  Vletnam- 
UtlOD.  requiring  an  expanded  air  war, 
farther  invasions  of  other  countries  by  the 
South  Vietnamese,  and  all  the  wanton  de- 
itructlon  and  Indiscriminate  killing  that  wUI 
result — why  Is  Vletnamlsatlon  to  be  pre- 
fwred  to  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  war? 

How  does  Vletuamlzatlon,  rather  than  ne- 
foUaUon,  lead  to  what  Mr.  Nixon  repeatedly 
rtfers  to  as  "a  generation  of  peace"?  What  is 
tbe  logic  of  a  policy  that  requires  the  bomb- 
ing of  three  countries  and  the  Invasion  of 
two  In  order  to  evacuate  one?  And  to  the 
extent  that  protecting  the  troop  withdrawals 
requires  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  It- 
Mlf.  how  can  that  be  a  step  toward  peace 
when  It  shatters  tbe  only  real  achievement  of 
the  Pans  talks,  the  so-called  "understand- 
ing" by  which  tbe  bombing  was  stopped  In 
1MB? 

It  Is  true  that  to  make  or  allow  a  negoti- 
ated settlement  in  Southeast  Asia  would  re- 
qulrt  large  concessions  by  Mr.  Nixon  and 
probably  would  result  in  political  arrange- 
ments for  the  region  that  he  does  not  desire. 
But  there  is  no  guarantee  whatever  that 
Vletnamlaatlon  will  not  ultimately  bring 
equally  undesirable  or  worse  conditions;  the 
chances  are  that  It  will.  A  wide  war.  more 
indiscriminate  slaughter  from  the  air,  the 
e»ntlnuing  corrosion  of  American  society,  the 
mounting  destruction  of  Southeast  Asia — 
ii  Mr.  Nixon  really  believes  that  by  such 
coeUy  means  a  generation  of  peace  can  be 
•chleved,  he  owes  it  to  humanity  to  ejqjlaln 
how. 


A  WAR  WITHOUT  END 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  In- 
dochina War  has  disabled  our  society  in 
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many  ways,  one  beln«  the  debasement  of 
the  language  as  a  vehicle  for  double- 
talk.  It  Is  reassuring,  then,  when  a  com- 
mentary, dealing  with  America's  part  in 
the  war,  speaks  so  directly  to  the  ]30int. 
Mr.  Prank  Gtetlein  has  ^^Titten  such  a 
lucid  analysis.  I  sisk  unanimous  consent 
that  his  column  from  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  February  3,  1971,  be  in- 
serted here  In  the  Recori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Feb.  3. 
1971] 

No   End   lit   Sight   to   Ikdochina    Was 
(By  Frank  Getleln) 

As  tbe  extent  of  our  air  support  for  the 
Cambodian  regime  became  known  in  the  last 
couple  of  weeks,  some  Senators  began  to  mut- 
ter that  this  new.  massive  comznltment  was 
a  violation  of  the  President's  pledge  not  to 
use  military  foroe  In  Cambodia  In  support 
of  that  regime  and  also  a  direct  defiance  of 
the  Senate  of  the  tJnlted  States. 

Sen.  John  Btennls.  D-Mlss.,  In  contrast, 
fresh  from  beating  back  the  dread  threat  of 
democratic  procedures  In  the  Senate,  an- 
nounced that  American  troops  on  the  ground 
weU  may  be  necessary  very  soon  in  Cam- 
bodia, troops,  to  be  sure,  to  be  titled  "air 
controllers."  but  authentic,  American  fight- 
ing men  on  tbe  ground. 

Btennls'  predictions  about  military  fu- 
tures usually  come  true  because,  under  the 
geriatric  eystem  of  government  employed  in 
both  houses  of  Congress,  he  is,  now  and  for- 
ever, chairman  of  tbe  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. As  such  he  Is  the  willing  tool  of  the 
Pentagon  and  is  therefore  let  In  on  infor- 
mation withheld  from  the  government  at 
large. 

The  Defense  Department  has  already  re- 
vealed that  while  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment forbids  tbe  use  of  American  "advisers" 
In  Cambodia,  tbe  department  Is  standing  by 
ready  to  send  "Instructors"  Instead. 

Presumably,  shotild  the  Senate  attempt 
once  more  to  regain  some  vestige  of  Its  old 
constitutional  powen  In  regard  to  war  and 
forbid  the  sending  of  Instructors,  Secretary 
Laird  Is  cap«ible  of  saying,  "Yes,  we  certainly 
won't  send  Instructors  If  the  Senate  doesn't 
want  us  to.  but  we  do  have  an  obligation  to 
send  In  these  60,000  teachers,  so  please  stand 
clear." 

Meanwhile,  back  with  "controllers  on  the 
ground"  of  Sen.  Stennis.  If  anything  at  edi 
about  our  expanding  involvement  In  Cam- 
bodia is  clear.  It  Is  that  when  the  controllers 
are  on  the  ground,  directing  our  air  fire 
against  the  enemy,  the  enemy  Is  going  to 
start  shooting  tbe  controllers.  At  that  point, 
naturally,  all  bets  are  oS,  Including  the 
pledged  word  of  the  President  and  the  spe- 
cific Injunction  of  the  Senate.  American  boys 
will  be  under  attack  and  American  boys  will 
be  defended — by  more  American  boys. 

We  will  be  in  Cambodia  for  the  same  basic 
reason  we  have  been  In  Vietnam  for  the  last 
five  years  or  more:  We  have  to  have  soldiers 
In  both  countries  to  defend  our  soldiers  in 
both  countries. 

One  thing  that  all  this  adds  up  to  is  that 
the  Pentagon  lies.  This  Is  hardly  new.  The 
Defense  Dep>artment  doctrine  that  It  has  a 
right — perhaps  even  a  duty — to  tell  lies  was 
first  enunciated  by  Arthur  Sylvester.  At  the 
time  it  was  thought  to  mean  that  the  Pen- 
tagon had  tbe  right  to  He  to  the  press,  a 
right  routinely  exercised  by  moet  government 
departments  at  one  time  or  another. 

It  Is  now  clear  that  the  Sylvester  doctrine 
really  means  that  tbe  Pentagon  has  tbe  right 
to  lie  to  tbe  prees,  to  the  people,  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress,  and,  in  all  probability,  to 
itself.  No  military  establishment  anywhere 
near  sanity  could  create  tbe  permanent  fiasco 


the  Pentagon  has  constructed  In  Southeast 
Asia  except  by  believing  Its  own  lies. 

But  the  automatic  Ijrlng  and  similar  word 
games  played  by  military  apparatchiks  in 
uniform  and  in  Congress  and  Cabinet  is  not 
the  worst  meaning  of  the  Cambodian  re- 
Incurslon,  as  it  will  doubtless  be  called  when 
we  move  to  protect  our  controllers  on  the 
ground.  The  ■worst  is  that  the  i>ermawar  has 
already  begun. 

There  have  been  three  permawars  in  Euro- 
petm  history.  The  first  raged  throughout  the 
five-century  life  of  the  Roman  Empire  and 
finally  destroyed  the  empire.  The  second  was 
the  Hundred  Years  War,  and  the  third  the 
Thirty  Years  War,  which  established  free- 
dom of  religion  for  princes. 

The  permawar  in  Indochina  has  Just  about 
hit  the  30-year  mark  Itself.  If  you  count  the 
beginning  as  tbe  Japanese  military  occupa- 
tion of  World  W£T  n.  But  it  isn't  the  length 
that  makes  it  an  authentic  example  of  per- 
mawar. It's  the  btyle  of  rationalization,  the 
shifting  structure  of  reasons  why  we  are 
there. 

We  will  be  on  the  ground  In  force  In 
Cambodia  to  protect  our  ground  controllers 
who  will  be  guiding  our  gunsblps  and  bomb- 
ers which  will  be  fighting  tbe  Communists 
both  to  support  tbe  regime  and  to  protect 
our  boys  In  Vietnam  who  are  basically  fight- 
ing because  they  keep  getting  attacked  by  the 
Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese.  For  these 
reasons  we  will  destroy  Cambodia  as  we  have 
destroyed  South  Vietnam  and  large  parts  of 
North  Vietnam. 

Meanwhile,  should  peace  somehow  threaten 
to  break  out,  we  still  have  Laos,  relatively 
undamaged  so  far.  as  the  next  place  to  en- 
large operations. 

The  war  has  taken  on  a  life  of  its  own. 
independent  of  the  Pentagon  as  well  as  of 
the  other  branches  of  government  the  Penta- 
gon deceives.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
It  cannot  go  on  forever. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  CHXmCH.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  "EXPANSIONARY  BUDGET" 
MEANS  CUTBACKS  FOR  THE 
ELDERLY 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  a  so- 
called  full  employment  budget  has  been 
presented  by  President  Nixon  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  American  public. 
It  has  been  described  as  "expansionary;" 
it  is  based  upon  the  hope  that  the  econ- 
omy can  soon  grow  by  about  $20  billion 
more  than  most  economists  think  pos- 
sible ;  and  it  is  described  as  a  potent  force 
for  reducing  unemployment  and  infla- 
tion at  one  and  the  same  time. 

Tills  kind  of  Presidential  optinism 
may  buoy  up  hopes  for  some,  but  to  older 
Americans  the  program  promises  only 
belt-tightening  rather  than  anything 
"expansionary"  at  all.  My  views  are 
based  on  the  following  evidence: 

One.  The  February  3  Washington  Post 
reported  that: 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Secretary 
Richardson  urged  that  Social  Security  bene- 
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&t  lucreftses  be  held  at  aix  per  cent,  r»ther 
than  the  10  per  cent  proposed  by  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  Chairman  Wil- 
bur MUls.  The  Secretary  said  that  a  6  per 
cent  increaae  would  "cover"  the  5Ji  per  cent 
Increase  in  the  coat  of  living  for  1970.  But 
the  Secretary  Ignores  the  fact  that  8:>ma 
of  the  sharpest  living  cost  rises  occurred  In 
medical  costs  { And  Medicare  covers  less  than 
60  per  cent  of  health  care  expenses  of  the 
eiderly ) .  lu  rentals  and  real  property  taxes, 
and  In  transportation — all  of  which  are  high- 
cost  Items  for  the  elderly. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  Is  unwUUng  to 
face  up  to  the  likelihood  th*t  living  costs 
probably  will  continue  to  rise  during  the 
coming  year.  He  Is  apparently  willing  to  let 
the  elderly  continue  to  finish  a  poor  second 
In  the  race  with  rising  prices. 

Second.  The  February  3  New  York 
Times  carried  additional  Information 
about  Secretary  Richardson's  comments 
before  a  closed  meeting  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  That  newspaper  re- 
ported that  the  Secretary  Is  proposing 
reductions  in  medicare  coverage  while 
calling  for  an  increase  In  the  $60-a-year 
deductible  feature.  In  addition,  some 
medicaid  patients  would  be  required  to 
pay  a  fee  for  services  based  upon  a  broad- 
er means  test  than  now  exists. 

Additional  details  are  not  now  avail- 
able, but  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
William  Hutton  of  the  National  Council 
of  Senior  Citizens  charges  the  adminis- 
tration with  "trying  to  balance  the  budg- 
et on  the  backs  of  sick  old  people." 

Third.  Sharp  cutbacks  are  proposed  hi 
the  President's  budget  for  the  Adminis- 
tration on  Aging.  This  5-year-old  agency, 
established  under  the  Older  Americans 
Act,  has  already  suffered  downgrading 
xmder  recent  reorganizational  changes 
But  in  the  new  budget,  the  following  ad- 
ditional slashes  are  proposed: 

A  budget  request  of  $29.5  million  for 
programs  under  the  Older  Americans  Act, 
representing  only  28  percent  of  the  $105 
million  fimding  authorization  for  fiscal 
1972  under  the  law; 

Slashing  the  commimity  programs  on 
aging — title  ni — to  the  bone  by  proposing 
a  $3.65  million  cutback  In  funding: 

A  $1  million  reduction  for  vitally  need- 
ed research  and  demonstration ; 

Leas  $1.15  mllUon  for  title  V  training, 
at  a  time  when  there  is  a  great  demand 
for  competent  personnel  to  serve  the 
aged:  and 

A  $3  million  reduction  In  fundin^r  for 
the  highly  successful  foster  grandparent 
program. 

Yet.  this  is  the  year  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  .\ging.  This  is  the  time 
when  we  should  be  moving  toward  a  na- 
tional action  policy  for  older  Americans. 

But  without  adeq\iate  funding,  the 
hard-won  legislative  achievements  of  the 
past  wiU  be  of  little  benefit  for  those 
struggling  on  limited,  fixed  Incomes. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging,  I  Intend  to  take  a 
close  look  at  the  President's  budget  in 
order  to  search  out  other  reductions 
which  have  a  direct  relationship  to  the 
well-being  of  older  Americans.  In  addi- 
tion, I  will  write  to  directors  of  programs 
threatened  by  cutbacks  based  more  upon 
bookkeeping  than  upon  genuine  under- 
standing of  older  Americans  and  their 
needs. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


REPORT  OP  THE  NATIONAL  ENDOW- 
MENT FOR  THE  HUMANITIES- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which,  with  the  suxom- 
panylng  report,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  transmitting  this  Fifth  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities,  I  commend  to  your  atten- 
tion the  work  siipported  by  the  Endow- 
ment during  fiscal  year  1970  in  increas- 
ing the  cultural  resources  of  our  nation 
and  in  providing  insight  into  and  under- 
standing of  the  complexities  of  contem- 
porary problems. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
mamties,  which  is  one  of  the  two  Endow- 
ments comprising  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  Uie  Humanities,  has 
been  able  in  its  short  existence  to  im- 
plement a  wide  variety  of  programs  de- 
signed to  promote  progress  and  scholar- 
siilp  In  the  humanities  through  studies 
in  history,  language,  literature,  juris- 
prudence, philosophy,  and  related  helds. 
In  addition  a  major  emphasis  has  been 
a  heightened  concern  with  human  values 
as  they  bear  on  social  conditions  under- 
lying the  most  difficult  and  far-reaching 
of  the  nation's  domestic  problems,  such 
as  divisions  between  races  and  genera- 
tions. 

With  its  positive  response  to  my  pro- 
posal of  last  year  to  increase  funding  for 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities,  the  Congress  enabled 
the  Endowment  to  make  a  significantly 
greater  contribution  to  the  quality  of  life 
for  all  Americans.  The  role  of  govern- 
ment in  this  area,  as  I  emphasized  last 
year,  should  be  one  of  stimulating  pri- 
vate giving  and  encouraging  private 
initiative.  I  am  therefore  happy  to  re- 
port that  the  work  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities  attracted 
125  gifts  from  private  sources  totalling 
over  $2  million  during  fiscal  year  1970, 
more  than  matching  Federal  funds 
available  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  92nd  Congress 
will  recognize  the  innovative  and  vital 
role  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  as  described  In  this  Fifth 
Annual  Report. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House.  February  5. 1971. 


S.  609— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  UR- 
BAN LAND  IMPROVEMENTS  AND 
HOUSING  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1971 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  entitled  "The  Urban  Land  Im- 
provement and  Housing  Assistance  Act 
of  1971.  • 


This  bill  would  authorize  Federal  in- 
centive grants  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  strengthen  their  capacity  to 
utilize  land  more  productively  and.  there- 
by, to  increase  housing  opportunities  for 
all  income  groups  within  their  Jurisdic- 
licwis. 

In  the  Housing  Act  of  1968.  Congress 
established  a  national  housing  goal  of  26 
million  new  or  rehabihtated  housing 
units  within  10  years.  In  the  past  several 
years,  we  have  enacted  numerous  hous- 
ing and  urban  development  programs. 
Yet,  we  seem  to  be  further  and  further 
away  from  our  objective  of  providing 
every  American  family  with  a  safe,  sani- 
tary, and  decent  place  in  which  to  live. 

The  housing  crisis  is  particularly  seri- 
ous in  the  central  cities  where  the  avail- 
able land  is  most  limited  and  most  ex- 
pensive. The  poor  can  be  effectively 
locked  in  this  way  into  a  decaying  inner 
city  housing  stock  through  fragmented, 
outmoded,  and  restrictive  suburban  zon- 
ing ordinances.  These  conditions  Impose 
ever-increasinu  burdens  on  urban  serv- 
ices and  make  it  increasingly  difficult  for 
the  cities  to  meet  necessary  demands 
with  ever-shrinking  financial  resources. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  cru- 
cial that  States  and  localities  be  en- 
couraged to  reform  their  laws  and  be  as- 
sisted in  overcoming  the  obsolescence 
and  fragmentation  in  zoning,  taxing,  and 
buildmg  standards  which  have  effective- 
ly inhibited  full  utilization  of  land  in 
metropolitan  areas,  have  contributed  to 
the  contrasting  picture  of  decaying  urban 
slums  and  sprawling  suburbs,  and  have 
prevented  the  establishment  of  a  true 
housing  market  and  freedom  of  choice 
within  a  metropolitan  area. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  would  not 
Inhibit  the  States  and  localities  in  the 
implementation  of  their  land  use  and 
taxing  powers.  Ratlier,  it  would  utilize 
Federal  supplementary  and  incentive 
grants  to  strengthen  local  will  and  ca- 
pacity to  modernize  those  laws  and  prac- 
tices which  have  such  an  enormous  ef- 
fect on  land  use  and  development. 

Section  101  of  the  bill  would  establish 
supplementary  Fedei-al  grants — to  pay  50 
percent  of  the  local  share — of  those  as- 
sisted local  programs  and  services  which 
would  be  affected  by  more  intensive  land 
utilization  and  expanded  housing.  To 
be  eUgible  for  such  supplementary  as- 
sistance, a  locality  would  have  to  reform 
its  zoning  or  tax  laws,  or  undertake  a 
program  to  develop  new  construction 
systems  and  materials  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  supply  of  low-cost  housing.  A 
locality  would  also  be  eligible  for  such 
an  incentive  grant  if  it  were  to  adopt 
and  enforce  a  building  code  comparable 
to  nationally  accepted  standards.  Under 
these  circumstances,  supplementary  Fed- 
eral grants  would  be  available  for  such 
impacted  local  services  as  transportation, 
education,  water  and  sewers.  This  sec- 
tion also  would  permit  Federal  grants, 
in  addition  to  supplements,  for  up  to  50 
percent  of  the  amount  of  local  tax  abate- 
ment for  low-  and  moderate -Income 
housing.  Such  tax  abatement  would  per- 
mit substantial  reductions  in  per  unit 
costs  and  rental  rates  for  such  housing. 

Section  102  would  deny  Federal  assist- 
ance under  ETOD  programs  to  those  lo- 
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calitles  which  exclude  publicly  assisted 
housing  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
persons  through  restrictive  land  use 
practices.  Federal  support  would  thus 
not  be  available  to  subsidize  land  devel- 
opment in  localities  with  overly  restric- 
tive, unreasonable,  and  discriminatory 
patterns  of  land  use  control. 

The  total  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  programs  established 
by  title  I  are  $10  million  for  the  present 
fiscal  year,  $50  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
1972,  and  $100  million  for  the  fiscal  years 
thereafter.  It  is  the  objective  of  these 
programs,  to  stimulate  the  expenditure 
of  far  more  at  the  State  and  local  level. 
Thus,  the  amounts  authorized  could  have 
a  considerable  multiplier  effect. 

Finally,  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  direct  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment cause  and  affect  urban  growth, 
this  bill  would  require  two  reports  to  the 
Congress.  The  first,  by  the  President,  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional policy  on  the  location  of  Federal 
buildings  and  offices  which  shall  give 
consideration  to  social  and  community 
priorities:  and  the  second,  by  the  Secre- 
tarj'  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  on  the  possible  use  of  military 
installations  located  in  urban  areas  for 
housing  and  related  community  facilities. 

Under  present  law.  decisions  on  the 
location  of  Federal  agencies  are  made  on 
cost  grounds  alone.  However,  in  many 
cases,  a  move  by  a  Federal  agency  to  a 
particular  urban  area  can  contribute  to 
its  future  stability,  renewal,  and  growth. 
It  can  create  new  opportunities  for  mi- 
nority enterprise  and  for  Jobs  for  the 
nnemployed  and  the  underemployed. 

Recent  proposals  to  permit  the  use  of 
Federal  property  for  housing  and  related 
facilities  are  quite  appropriate.  However, 
such  recommendations  do  not  deal  with 
the  status  and  possible  use  of  mihtary 
installations  located  in  or  near  urban 
areas  which  have  not  yet  been  declared 
surplus  by  the  Federal  Government.  In 
New  York  City  alone,  there  are  hundreds 
of  acres  of  land  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  supposedly  used  for  na- 
tional security  reasons.  Given  the  very 
great  shortage  of  land  in  our  cities.  I  be- 
lieve it  crucial  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment be  certain  that  it  must  maintain  the 
military  status  of  such  land  and  that 
such  facilities  could  not  be  relocated 
without  impairing  the  national  security. 
Just  as  we  must  establish  priorities  for 
the  use  of  funds,  so  we  should  establish 
priorities  for  the  use  of  that  most  scarce 
resource,  vacant  urban  land. 

Accordingly,  section  202  of  this  bill 
would  require  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  report  to  the 
Congress  as  to  the  status  of  military  in- 
stallations located  in  or  near  urban  areas 
and  the  possible  usefulness  of  any  instal- 
lation determined  to  be  no  longer  neces- 
sary for  national  defense  purposes  sis 
sites  for  housing  and  related  facilities. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  Congress 
has  repeatedly  established  goals  and  ob- 
jectives for  the  provision  of  housing  and 
the  renewal  of  our  cities.  We  must  rec- 
ognize, however,  that  even  if  the  fund- 
ing were  adequate — and  it  has  not 
been— the  achievement  of  these  objec- 


tives has  been  and  will  be  frustrated  by 
significant  institutional  obstacles.  The 
Federal  Government  must  be  more  sen- 
sitive and  farsighted  in  judging  the  im- 
pact of  its  own  construction  programs  on 
the  pattern  of  urban  growth  and  of  the 
effect  of  the  use — and  misuse — of  the 
land  that  it  owns.  More  importantly, 
local  zoning  ordinances,  building  codes 
and  taxing  powers  need  to  be  significsmt- 
ly  revised,  so  as  to  promote  maximum 
housing  opportunity  and  proper  land 
utilization. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
per 'Mr.  Metcalf).  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (8.  609)  to  assist  the  States 
and  their  localities  in  utilizing  land  re- 
sources more  effectively  and  in  providing 
housing  to  meet  present  and  future 
needs,  and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  jAvirs,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 


OPTIONAL  PROCEDURE  FOR 
ADDING  COSPONSORS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  understand  that  the 
existing  practice  of  adding  the  names  of 
Senators  to  bills  does  not  require  an  oral 
request,  but  only  that  the  request  be 
proffered  in  writing  at  the  desk.  Is  that 

correct  ^ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. It  requires  a  signed  request  left 
at  the  desk. 


PRESIDENTIAL  DICTATORSHIP 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  my 
friend  and  colleague,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  J.  William  FtrLBRioHT, 
spoke  last  night  at  South  Florida  Uni- 
versity on  a  subject  of  utmost  Importance 
to  this  Congress  and  to  the  future  of  our 
Republic — the  effect  of  the  Indochina 
war  on  our  democracy.  Senator  Pul- 
bright  described  the  dilemma  we  now 
face: 

Out  of  a  weU-intentloned  but  miscon- 
ceived notion  of  what  patriotism  and  re- 
sponsibility require  In  a  time  of  world  crisis. 
Congress  has  permitted  the  President  to  take 
over  the  two  vital  foreign  policy  pwwers  which 
the  Constitution  vested  In  Congress:  the 
power  to  Initiate  war  and  the  Senate's  power 
to  consent  or  withhold  consent  from  signif- 
icant foreign  commitments.  So  completely 
have  these  two  powers  been  taken  over  by 
the  President  that  It  Is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that,  as  far  as  foreign  policy  Is  con- 
cerned, the  United  States  has  Joined  the 
global  mainstream;  we  have  become,  for  pur- 
poses of  foreign  policy — especially  for  pur- 
poses of  making  war — a  Presidential  dicta- 
torship. 

To  overcome  this  predicament,  the 
chairman  urged  that  Congress  defend  its 
independence.  He  concluded: 

We  are  prepared  to  defend  and  tise  the 
established  procedures  of  Congressional  de- 
mocracy. In  the  hope  that,  by  so  doing,  we 
may  help  to  save  our  cotintry  from  the  disas- 
ters of  continuing  war  and  eventtial  dicta- 
torship. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ex- 
cellent speech  be  inserted  here  In  the 
Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Legislator:  Congress  and  the  War 

Twenty-live  years  ago  this  month,  as  a 
Junior  member  of  the  Senate,  I  made  a  speech 
which  I  called  "The  Legislator."  Since  that 
winter  a  quarter  century  ago,  I  have  had  to 
change  my  opinions  about  a  lot  of  things.  But 
looking  back  at  that  statement  about  Con- 
gress and  Its  role.  It  occurred  to  me  that  here 
was  one  area  In  which  I  have  bad  cause  to 
feel  confirmed  In  a  judgment  formed  long 
ago.  The  theme  of  that  statement,  which 
will  also  serve  as  my  theme  today,  was  ex- 
pressed as  f  oUows : 

"The  leg^lator  may  not  often  give  us  the 
Inspired  leadership  which  Is  necessary  In  the 
crises  of  human  affairs,  but  he  does  Institu- 
tionalize, in  the  form  of  law,  those  measures 
which  mark  the  slow  lifting  of  mankind  up 
from  the  rule  of  the  tooth  and  the  claw.  Like 
the  stop  on  a  Jack,  the  legislator  may  not 
elevate  our  civilization,  but  he  does  prevent 
otir  slipping  back  Into  the  tyranny  of  rule  by 
brute  force.  Many  Americans  are  Impatient 
at  the  lack  of  vision  and  initiative  of  the 
Congress,  but  they  should  not  forget  that  it 
is  the  Congress  that  stands  between  their 
liberties  and  the  voracious  Instinct  for  power 
of  the  executive  bureaucracy." ' 

Whatever  may  be  said  against  Congress — 
that  it  Is  slow,  obstreperous,  InefiSclent  or  be- 
hind the  times — there  Is  one  thing  to  be  said 
for  It:  it  poses  no  threat  to  the  liberties  of 
the  American  people.  The  size  and  diversity 
of  leg^latlve  bodies  In  general  prevent  them 
from  working  their  unchecked  will;  Indeed 
they  have  no  single  will  to  enforce.  To  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  no  elected  legislative 
body  has  ever  been  known  to  establish  Its 
own  dictatorship  over  a  population. 

The  same  cannot  be  said  for  executives, 
elective  and  otherwise,  which  have  been 
known  to  Impose  authoritarian  rule.  Men 
with  responsibility  for  running  things  nat- 
urally want  to  eliminate  obstacles  to  efficient 
and  speedy  action.  Sometimes  they  are  moti- 
vated by  a  simple  appetite  for  power;  more 
commonly,  at  least  in  democracies  like  the 
United  States,  executives  try  to  maximize 
their  authority  so  as  to  be  able  to  carry  out 
policies  which  they  sincerely  believe  to  be 
In  the  best  Interests  of  the  population.  I  do 
not  believe,  for  example,  that  President 
Roosevelt  tried  to  "pack"  the  Supreme  Court 
out  of  a  desire  to  destroy  the  Independence 
of  the  Judiciary,  or  that  Presidents  Johnson 
and  Nixon  took  over  the  constitutional  war 
powers  of  the  Congress  out  of  a  desire  to 
eliminate  Congressional  authority  in  foreign 
relations.  Each  of  these  Presidents  was  act- 
ing ou  his  own  best  conception  of  the  na- 
tional Interest,  to  which  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  one  instance  and  the  Senate  in  the 
other  had  become  exasperating  obstacles.  AU 
that  these  Presidents  had  In  common  with 
simple  power  seekers  was  a  supreme  confi- 
dence In  their  own  Judgment  as  against  the 
Judgment  of  others,  and  a  willingness  to  run 
over  constitutional  obstacles  to  the  working 
of  theU-  will. 

There  is  no  great  mystery  in  the  Inclina- 
tion of  executives  to  override  obstreperous 
legislatures  whenever  they  can  get  away  with 
It.  The  real  puzzle  Is  the  frequency  with 
which  legislative  bodies  Etcqulesce  tamely  in 
the  loss  of  their  own  authority.  All  over  the 
world  constitutional  government  Is  In  de- 
cline. Experiments  In  democratic  govern- 
ment have  been  abandoned  In  much  of  Asia, 
Africa  and  Latin  America,  and  even  in 
Europe.  Dictatorship  Is  now  the  dominant 
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form  of  goTemmant  In  Ui«  wotld.  not  only 
In  CommuuUt  countries  but  In  a  very  l&rge 
part  of  what  we  call  the  "free  world."  In 
most  of  these  countries  parliamentary  bodies 
of  one  kind  or  another  have  been  retained 
for  decorative  and  ceremonial  purposes,  but 
tbey  are  without  power  or  real  Influs&oe; 
thslr  function  la  to  "cooperate."  In  in*ny 
cases,  their  loss  of  authority  came  about  with 
their  own  cooperation,  enlisted  as  a  seeming 
necessity  In  time  of  national  emergency. 

The  genius  of  the  American  Constitution 
Is  that  It  does  not  compel  us  to  rely  on  the 
conscience  and  principles  of  our  Presidents 
to  protect  us  from  dictatorship.  Through  the 
separation  of  powers  and  the  federal  system 
our  Constitution  provided  countervailing  In- 
stitutions with  countervailing  powers  to  pro- 
tect us  against  the  danger  of  executive 
usurpation.  If  our  Presidents  are  men  of 
conscience  and  principle,  as  most  of  them 
have  been,  that  Is  all  to  the  good,  but  It  is 
not  something  you  can  count  on;  as  one  of 
our  prominent  officials  has  pointed  out — In 
a  different  context — every  barrel  Is  bound  to 
contain  a  "rotten  apple"  or  two.  Under  o\ir 
Constitution  we  do  not  have  to  rely  on  such 
good  fortune  for  the  protection  of  our  lib- 
erties— (U  long  as  the  countervailing  Institu- 
tions, which  Is  to  say.  Congress,  the  courts 
and  the  state  governments,  exercise  their 
countervailing  powers.  The  contingency  that 
the  Founding  Fathers  could  not  have  fore- 
seen— and  could  not  have  done  anything 
about  If  they  bad — was  that  one  or  more  of 
the  other  Institutions  of  government  would 
cease  to  exercise  and  cease  to  defend  their 
own  authority  against  executive  incursions. 

That,  however,  is  exactly  what  Congress 
has  let  happen  in  the  field  of  foreign  rela- 
tions. Out  of  a  well-lntentloned  but  miscon- 
ceived notion  of  what  patriotism  and  re- 
sponsibility require  In  a  time  of  world  crisis. 
Congress  baa  permitted  the  President  to  take 
over  the  two  vital  foreign  policy  powers 
which  the  Constitution  vested  In  Congress: 
the  power  to  initiate  war  and  the  Senate's 
power  to  consent  or  withhold  consent  from 
significant  foreign  commitments.  So  com- 
pletely have  these  two  powers  been  taken 
over  by  tbe  President  that  It  Is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that,  as  far  as  foreign  policy  Is 
concerned,  the  United  States  has  Joined  the 
global  mainstream:  we  have  become,  for  pur- 
poses of  foreign  policy — especially  for  pur- 
poses of  making  war — a  Presidential  dictator- 
ship. 

I.   THX    WAS 

One  of  the  most  unheralded  events  of 
American  constitutional  history  occurred  on 
January  13.  1971.  when  President  Nixon 
signed  into  law  a  bill  which,  among  other 
things,  repealed  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion. With  that  tarnished,  contested  and 
thoroughly  unlamented  act  of  Congress  went 
the  last  of  compliance  with  pretense  that 
clear  provision  of  the  Constitution  which 
says  that  tbe  power  to  initiate  war  belongs 
to  Congress,  not  the  President.  The  event  of 
its  repeal  was  the  more  significant  for  the 
fact  that  It  caused  so  little  stir.  It  passed  un- 
noticed because  It  was  thought  to  make  no 
difference.  The  President  believes,  and  has 
said,  that  he  has  full  authority  to  conduct 
the  war  in  Indochina  without  Congressional 
authorization,  and  tbe  Congress  now  agrees. 

The  near  unanimity  with  which  Oongreea 
and  the  Administration  finally  agreed  to  re- 
peal the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  masks  a 
disagreement  of  vastly  greater  significance 
than  the  superficial  agreement  on  repeal.  To 
the  Administration  and  Its  Congrreealonal 
supporters  in  the  repeal  of  the  Tonkin  reso- 
lution was  tinobjectlonable  because.  In  their 
view,  the  President  has  full  authority  to 
make  var  under  his  powers  as  Commander- 
in-Chief,  with  or  without  Congressional  ap- 
ftroval.  To  those  of  us.  on  the  other  hand, 
who  are  "strict  constructionists"  of  the  Con- 
stitution, repeal  of  the  Tonkin  resolution 
represented   a   withdrawal   of  Oongreaslonal 


sanction  from  the  one  legislative  instrument 
which,  though  fraudulently  obtained,  none- 
theless provided  some  facade  of  constitu- 
tional legitimacy  to  the  war  in  Indochina. 
The  President  signed  the  repealer  because  he 
thought  It  did  not  matter,  because  he 
thought  he  could  conduct  the  war  without 
It.  I  voted  for  repeal  becaiise  I  thought  It  did 
matter,  because  I  want  this  disastrous  and 
unnecessary  war  ended  and  I  tMlleve  that 
Congress  has  the  authority  to  end  It. 

And  so  It  does,  under  any  fair  reading  of 
our  Constitution,  but  authority  Is  one  thing 
and  power  Is  something  else.  The  President 
after  all  Is  the  one  who  commands  the 
troops:  If  he  chooees  to  Ignore  the  constitu- 
tional authority  of  Congress,  all  that  the 
Congress  can  do  Is  to  cocnplain,  withhold 
funds  or  write  specific  restrictions  Into  the 
law  about  what  may  or  may  not  be  done 
with  the  armed  forces. 

None  of  these  approaches  Is  a  satisfactory 
substitute  for  the  opportunity  to  decide.  In 
advance,  whether  or  not  American  forces 
win  be  oozmnltted  to  battle  In  some  specific 
place  foar  some  specific  purpoae.  Complain- 
ing Is  a  lung  exercise:  It  may  have  some  Im- 
pact on  public  opinion,  but  a  determined 
Executive  can  easily  dismiss  the  dissenters 
as  "mavericks"  or  "cranks." 

Withholding  funds  is  a  far  more  meaning- 
ful and,  m  my  opinion,  a  perfectly  legiti- 
mate and  appropriate  means  of  restraining 
the  ExecuUve  from  initiating,  continuing  or 
extending  an  unauthorized  war,  or  from 
taking  steps  which  might  lead  to  war.  For 
reasons  with  which  I  sympathize,  however, 
many  of  my  oolleagnes  find  it  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  cast  their  votes  against  military 
appropriations,  even  though,  had  then  been 
given  tbe  chance,  they  would  have  opposed 
the  Initial  involvement.  A  few  Senators  be- 
lieve that,  even  though  It  may  have  been  a 
mistake  to  get  into  a  wax.  and  even  though 
the  President  may  have  done  It  without  con- 
stitutional authority,  once  you  are  In  It  Is 
your  duty  to  go  all  out  and  win.  A  large 
number  find  themselves  confronted  with  a 
Hobeon's  choice  In  tbe  matter  of  appropria- 
tions for  a  war:  It  becoaves  a  question  not  of 
whether  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  the 
war.  but  of  whether  you  wish  to  support  or 
abandon  our  boy  out  there  on  the  firing  line. 

The  last  two  Administrations  have  con- 
tended that  the  Congress  has  shown  Its  ap- 
proval of  the  Indochina  war  by  continuing  to 
provide  funds  for  It.  The  "approval"  they 
have  given  is  like  the  "approval"  Congress 
gave  to  President  Theodore  Roosevelt's  ac- 
tion In  sending  the  fieet  halfway  around  the 
world  by  providing  the  funds  he  then  de- 
manded to  bring  the  fieet  home. 

Two  months  ago,  during  the  hectic  clos- 
ing days  of  the  01st  Congress,  the  Administra- 
tion sent  up  to  Congress  a  hurried  supple- 
mentary aid  request.  Including  $255  million 
(or  Cambodia.  The  Administration  assured 
us  tiiat  the  funds  did  not  constitute  an 
American  military  commitment  to  Cambodia 
and  that  there  would  be  no  greater  Amer- 
ican involvement.  Secretary  Rogers  said: 
.  .  If  I  thought  for  a  moment  that  the 
request  we  are  making  was  going  to  risk  fur- 
ther Involvement  by  American  forces  I 
wouldn't  be  making  this  request."* 

My  own  view,  then  and  now,  was  that 
providing  money  to  finance  the  war  in  Cam- 
bodia was  In  fact  a  commitment,  whether 
we  called  It  that  or  not.  It  was  also  clear 
that  tbe  need  was  not  urgent,  since  tbe  Ad- 
ministration was  already  borrowing  funds 
for  Cambodia  from  other  programs  and  could 
continue  to  do  so  for  another  month  or  two 
while   the  request   was   given   careful   con- 
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thorlzation.  1970,  Hearings  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  U.S.  Senate. 
91st  Cong..  2d  Seas.,  on  3.  2542  and  S.  2543 
(Washington:  U.S.  Oovenunent  Printing  Of- 
fice, 1970).  p.  34. 


alderatlon  by  Congress.  Most  Importaixt  of 
all.  It  seemed  obvious.  In  light  of  our  Viet- 
nam experience,  that,  even  though  the  Ad- 
ministration  might  say  in  all  sincerity  it 
had  no  intention  of  becoming  directly  In- 
volved  with  American  ground  forces  In  Cam- 
bodia, events,  once  set  In  motion,  have  a 
way  of  forcing  people  Into  actions  they  never 
Intended. 

I  have  never  been  taken  with  the  notion 
that  history,  by  some  force  of  predestlny,  la 
bound  to  repeat  Itself,  but  I  would  not  csrry 
that  to  the  point  of  turning  our  backs  on 
experience.  As  we  stand  poised  on  tbe  brink 
of  deep  military  involvement  In  Cambodia, 
It  seems  worth  recalling  that,  six  years  ago! 
when  we  began  making  air  strikes  in  support 
of  a  faltering  South  Vietnamese  regime,  the 
Johnson  Administration's  confidence  in  a 
limited  American  Involvement  was  strikingly 
similar  to  that  of  the  Nixon  Administration 
now  with  respect  to  Cambodia.  In  January 
1905,  tbe  United  States  Oovemment  ordered 
air  strikes  to  interdict  Conamunlst  supply 
routes  through  Laos.  On  February  7,  1906, 
American  carrier-based  aircraft  bombed  t 
Vletcong  base  in  North  Vietnam  In  retalia- 
tion for  an  attack  on  tbe  American  bell- 
copter  base  at  Plelku  In  South  Vietnam;  It 
was  explained  at  the  time  that  the  United 
States  did  not  seek  "a  wider  war."  Later 
the  same  month  It  became  known  that  Amer- 
ican planes  and  helicopters  were  providing 
direct  fixe  support  for  South  Vietnamese 
ground  forces.  On  BCarch  8.  1966.  3,500  United 
States  Marines  landed  at  Danang  their  mis- 
sion, said  the  Pentagon,  was  limited  to  de- 
fending American  bases:  our  Ambassador  in 
Saigon  said  that  there  bad  been  no  "funda- 
mental change"  In  American  policy.  By  tbe 
summer  of  1965  American  forces  were  en- 
gaged In  a  full-scale  land  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam, but  the  White  House  stUl  asserted,  in 
June,  that  "There  has  been  no  change  In  the 
mission  of  United  States  ground  combat  units 
in  Vietnam." 

With  this  experience  In  mind,  It  seemed 
to  a  few  of  us  In  the  Senate  this  past  Decem- 
ber that  It  would  be  prudent  to  delay  the 
supplementary  funds  for  Cambodia  for  a 
month  or  two  so  that  Congress  could  con- 
sider what  we  might  be  getting  oxirselvee  In- 
to In  Cambodia.  The  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues did  not  share  this  view,  however, 
and  they  went  ahead  and  provided  the  funds 
requested  by  the  Administration.  Senator 
Oravel  of  Alaska  kept  this  extremely  serious 
matter  under  discussion  In  the  Senate  for 
two  days:  for  that  be  was  accused  of  "fili- 
bustering." 

At  the  initiative  of  Senators  Church  and 
Cooper,  Congress  attached  an  amendment  to 
the  supplemental  aid  bill  prohibiting  the  use 
of  funds  for  the  Introduction  of  either  Amer- 
ican ground  combat  forces  or  military  ad- 
visers Into  Cambodia.  It  was  further  specified 
that  American  aid  "shall  not  be  construed 
as  a  commitment  by  the  United  States  to 
Cambodia  for  Its  defense."  Having  failed  to 
persuade  my  colleagrues  to  delay  the  author- 
ization, I  supported  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  as  the  next-beet  restriction  on 
American  Involvement  In  Cambodia. 

I  was  nonetheless  disturbed  by  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  In  a  number  of  respects. 
First  of  all,  I  questioned  the  meaning  of  the 
assertion  that  our  aid  "shall  not  be  construed 
as  a  commitment;"  the  money  teas  a  oom- 
mitment.  It  seeoMd  to  me,  and  the  proviso 
seemed  to  say  In  effect:  "This  commitment 
shall  not  be  construed  as  a  commitment." 

Secondly,  the  Cooper-Church  amendment 
left  open  the  possibility  of  unlimited  Amer- 
ican air  action  In  Cambodia — although  Presi- 
dent Nixon  had  said  last  June  30  that  there 
would  be  "no  United  States  air  or  logistic* 
support"  for  continuing  South  Vietnamese 
operations  In  Cambodia  and,  on  that  same 
day,  a  White  House  official  added  that  Amer- 
ican aircraft  were  "not  assigned  tbe  task  of 
close  air  support"  In  Cambodia.  Still,  this  wss 
not  a  matter  of  law  and  Presidents  have  been 
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known  to  change  their  minds — as  President 
mxon  now  has. 

yinally — and.  In  the  long  run,  most  im- 
portant—the  enactment  by  Congress  of  re- 
strictions on  the  use  of  the  armed  forces, 
anaocompanled  by  any  form  of  authoriza- 
tion for  their  use.  seems  to  acknowledge  that, 
In  the  absence  of  restrictions,  the  President 
e«n  do  whatever  he  pleases — anything  goes, 
that  U,  unless  it  is  explicitly  prohibited.  Re- 
cent Presidents  have  clalnved  this  unlimited 
right  to  use  the  armed  forces  under  an  In- 
flated interpretation  of  their  powers  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. But  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  as  written  and  as 
interpreted  by  tbe  framers.  Congress  alone 
has  the  authority  to  Initiate  military  action 
for  any  purpose  beyond  repelling  a  sudden 
sttack.  This  being  the  case.  It  should  not  be 
necessary  to  pass  a  law  to  stop  the  President 
from  doing  something  he  does  not  have  legal 
authority  to  do  anyway,  except  Insofar  as  he 
is  BUthorlzed  to  do  it  by  Congress.  It  should 
not  be  necessiuy.  but  after  years  of  usurpa- 
tion, It  obviously  Is.  As  far  as  the  President's 
xise  of  the  armed  forces  is  concerned,  the 
logic  of  the  Constitution  Is  that  nothing  goes 
mUsM  It  is  authorized  by  Congress;  the  logic 
of  tbe  Cooper-Church  amendment — and  of 
practice  over  the  last  three  decades — is  that 
anything  goes  unless  It  Is  prohibited. 

The  difficulties  of  this  approach  have  be- 
come apparent  In  recent  weeks.  Regarding  It- 
self as  being  at  liberty  to  do  anything  in 
Cambodia  that  is  not  specifically  forbidden  by 
law,  the  Administration  has  only  to  re-de- 
flne  Its  successive  steps  toward  deeper  In- 
volvement In  Cambodia  In  terms  that  fit  the 
letter — as  sharply  distinguished  from  the 
spirit — of  the  law.  The  result  has  been  a  fur- 
ther enrichment  of  that  murky  language 
known  as  "Pentagonese."  Instead  of  "advis- 
ers," for  example,  who  are  forbidden  by  the 
law.  we  now  have  a  "military  equipment  de- 
livery team"  to  travel  around  the  Cambodian 
countryside  checking  on  the  deployment  of 
American  military  equipment.  A  Pentagon 
spokesman  acknowledged  that  the  "team" 
members  might  Just  possibly  drop  some  hints 
to  Cambodians  on  how  the  American  equip- 
ment works — showing  them,  for  example, 
where  the  on-and-off  buttons  are — but  \inder 
no  circumstances  are  they  to  give  the  Cam- 
bodians any  "advice."  I  must  confess  that  I 
have  a  little  trouble  grasping  the  distinction, 
but  It  may  Just  be  that  It  takes  a  finer  legal 
mind  than  I  possess. 

Another  fine  distinction  has  to  do  with  close 
air  support  of  Cambodian  forces  and  South 
Vletrotmese  forces  operating  In  Cambodia. 
The  Cooper-Chtrrch  amendment  prohibits 
"ground  combat  troops"  but  It  says  nothing 
about  American  soldiers  hovering  a  few  feet 
off  the  ground  In  helicopter  gun  sblpe — and 
these  were  present  In  force  during  the  recent 
battle  to  open  the  road  from  Phnom  Penh 
to  the  sea.  There  has  even  been  at  least  one 
instance  In  which  a  helicopter  retrieval  team 
jumped  briefly  into  civilian  clotbes  for  a 
quick  foray  Into  Phnom  Penh  airport, 
thereby  converting  themselves,  for  the 
moment,  from  the  "combat  troops"  pro- 
hibited by  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment Into  "tourists"  or  "sightseers"  or 
some  other  such  innocent  category.  I  am 
reminded  of  an  old  story,  probably  apoc- 
ryphal, about  the  Invention  of  the  mace, 
which  was  said  to  have  been  devised  for  the 
convenience  of  warlike  medieval  clerics,  who 
were  forbidden  by  ecclesiastical  law  to  shed 
blood  but  found  It  quite  satisfactory  to  deal 
with  their  enemies  In  Inflicting  fatal — but 
bloodless— concussions. 

As  far  as  the  President's  own  disavowal 
Ust  June  of  close  air  support,  that,  it  Is  now 
explained,  pertained  only  to  the  specific 
South  Vietnamese  military  operation  against 
enemy  sanctuaries  which  were  then  in  prog- 
Psss  and  not  to  later  operations.  The  Presi- 
dent's words  were  not  tmderstood  In  that 
r«strlcUve  sense  at  the  time,  but  Secretary 


Laird  has  since  explained  that  tbe  difference 
between  interdiction  of  supplies  for  the  war 
In  Vietnam  and  close  air  support  for  battles 
fought  in  Cambodia  Is  a  trifling  matter  of 
"semantics"  which  people  ought  not  to  work 
themselves  Into  such  a  lather  about.  In  any 
case,  the  Secretary  now  explains,  "We  will 
use  air  power,  and  as  long  as  I  am  serving 
In  this  Job,  I  will  recommend  that  we  use 
air  power  to  supplement  the  South  Viet- 
namese forces  as  far  as  the  air  campaign  in 
South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia."  *  By 
ways  of  epilogue  in  this  evolving  exercise  In 
semantics.  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  sug- 
gested last  week  that  it  Isn't  "close  air  sup- 
port" anyway  "In  the  exact  definition  of  that 
term"  unless  you  have  "coordinators  and 
commimicators  on  the  ground  in  Cambo- 
dia." • 

Underlying  this  unedlfylng  controversy 
over  semantics  and  law  Is  a  fundamental 
difference  of  view  about  American  policy  In 
Indochina.  It  is  this  difference  which  led  the 
Congress  to  enact  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  and  which  drives  the  Adminis- 
tration to  evade  Its  spirit  and  Intent,  If  not 
Its  exact  letter.  The  Administration  con- 
tends that  Its  air  strikes  In  Cambodia  and 
Laos,  including  now  the  close  air  support 
provided  by  helicopter  gun  ships,  are  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  Vletnamizatlon  program 
designed  to  hasten  the  departure  of  Ameri- 
can troops  from  Indochina.  Some  of  us  In  the 
Senate  are  convinced,  on  the  other  hand, 
that,  the  Administration's  policy  will  lead 
at  best  to  tbe  indefinite  f>erpetuatlon  of  a 
war  scaled-down  to  a  level  considered  tol- 
erable to  a  majority  of  the  American  people. 
At  worst — and  It  Is  by  no  means  a  remote 
possibility — our  reduced  forces  may  be  con- 
fronted with  a  full-scale  enemy  offensive 
compelling  us  either  to  withdraw  In  disorder 
or  to  re-escalate  the  war  with  an  all-out 
attack  on  North  Vietnam. 

If  the  Administration  Is  correct  in  Its 
prognosis,  then  Its  double-talk  and  evasions 
to  get  around  the  law  make  perfectly  good 
sense — militarily  If  not  legally  If  the  critics 
are  right,  as  I  believe,  then  tbe  current  re- 
straints imjjosed  by  Congress  are  utterly  In- 
sufficient to  the  task.  Ail  they  really  do  is  to 
provide  the  Administration  with  an  excuse 
for  doing  anything  and  everything  that  is 
not  explicitly  forbidden — and,  as  we  have 
seen,  all  it  takes  to  transfer  some  contem- 
plated military  action  from  the  prohibited 
category  to  the  permissible  is  a  certain  agil- 
ity in  semantics  and  an  extraordinary  con- 
tempt for  the  constitutional  authority  of 
Congress.  The  present  Administration  has 
shown  Itself  to  be  richly  endowed  with  both 
of  these  attributes. 

The  Administration  casts  every  new  mili- 
tary venture  In  terms  of  advancing  Vletnam- 
izatlon, saving  American  lives  and  hastening 
American  vrithdrawal;  a  more  candid  prog- 
nosis is  provided  by  one  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's strong  supporters,  retired  Admiral 
U.  S.  Orant  Sharp,  who  served  as  Comman- 
der-in-Chief of  the  Pacific  Theater,  includ- 
ing Vietnam,  from  1964  to  1968.  In  a  recent 
article  the  Admiral  says  that,  although  the 
Vletnamizatlon  program  Is  succeeding,  "Lees 
well  known  and  given  little  emphasis  Is  tbe 
continued  need  for  other  combat  forces  in 
Southeast  Asia,  even  after  the  Vietnamese 
take  over  the  ground  combat  function."  The 
United  States  Army,  writes  Admiral  Sharp, 
will  still  have  to  provide  helicopters,  artil- 
lery, logistics  support,  and  security  forces 
to  protect  the  remaining  American  units. 
The  United  States  Air  Force,  the  Admiral 


goes  on,  wUl  have  to  continue  Its  interdic- 
tion of  enemy  supply  lines  in  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia "for  the  foreseeable  future,"  and  low- 
level  reconnaissance  flights  over  North  Viet- 
nam will  have  to  be  continued  to  detect 
force  and  supply  bulldup>s.  In  the  event  that 
these  reconnaissance  planes  are  fired  upon — 
and  why  would  the  North  Vietnamese  not 
fire  upon  them? — We  must  of  course — in 
Admiral  Sharp's  view — have  planes  ready  to 
fire  back.  We  must  In  any  case  be  ready 
to  renew  air  strikes  on  North  Vietnam  at  any 
time.  Admiral  Sharp  believes,  this  capacity 
has  a  useful  "deterrent"  effect  on  North  Viet- 
nam. The  Admiral  does  not  say  what  ex- 
actly it  deters  them  from,  but  he  concludes — 
quite  accurately.  In  my  opinion — that,  even 
though  Vletnamizatlon  progresses  and  Amer- 
ican forces  are  scaled  down,  "the  American 
presence  In  the  Southeast  Asia  area  Is  going 
to  be  large  for  some  time." » 

The  Admiral  has  provided  a  capsule  sum- 
mary of  what  can  be  exi)ected  from  Vlet- 
namizatlon— assuming  of  course  that  It  lives 
up  to  the  Administration's  highest  hopes.  Ad- 
miral Sharp  is  now  retired  of  course  and  no 
longer  responsible  for  American  policy,  but 
Secretary  of  State  Rogers  gave  evidence  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  Admiral's  expectations 
with  his  assertion  on  January  29  that  Amer- 
ican air  power  might  well  be  available  to 
support  a  South  Vietnamese  expedition  Into 
Laos  as  well  as  Cambodia.*  That  operation  is 
now  apparently  underway,  shrouded  in  sec- 
recy from  the  American  people,  though  not 
from  the  enemy 

Our  present  course,  as  Admiral  Sharp  rec- 
ognizes. Is  patently  not  one  of  "ending  the 
war,"  as  the  Administration  contends,  but 
one  of  perpetuating  the  war  in  an  altered 
form.  The  distinction  between  ending  the 
war  and  perpetuating  It  may  yet  be  dismissed 
by  Mr.  Laird  as  a  fuss  over  "semantics,"  but 
some  of  us  in  the  Senate  think  the  matter 
is  more  than  one  of  philology.  We  think  it 
Is  a  basic  question  of  whether  our  country 
is  to  be  at  war  or  at  peace,  and  we  are  not 
disposed  to  paper  over  basic  disagreements 
with  artful  and  evasive  language. 

Tbe  hard  choices  have  yet  to  be  made  re- 
garding Indochina.  The  Administration,  I 
readily  concede,  has  had  some  success  in  de- 
laying and  obscuring  these  choices.  They 
have  gotten  a  great  many  Americans  con- 
vinced, as  they  seem  to  be,  that  we  can 
withdraw  from  the  war — part  way — and  at 
the  same  time  win  It.  Sooner  or  later  the 
futility  and  danger  of  ovir  present  course 
will  become  apparent  and  we  will  have  to 
choose  between  a  poUtacal  settlement  based 
on  the  actual  strength  of  Indigenous  forces 
In  Indochina  and  the  indefinite  continua- 
tion of  a  war  which  has  reduced  Indochina 
to  a  chamel  house  and  divided  the  American 
people  as  they  have  not  been  divided  since 
their  own  Civil  War. 

n.  coifGREss  ANTJ  rrs  xE8PONsrBn.iiix8 
The  violations  of  trust,  and  Indeed  of  the 
Constitution,  which  currently  agitate  the 
Congress  are  reflections  of  the  deep  division 
In  our  country  and  In  our  Oovemment  over 
the  war  in  Indochina  I  do  not  think  these 
differences  between  the  Executive  and  some 
of  us  in  Congress  can  be  eliminated  by  brief- 
ing sessions.  Congressional  hearings,  or  even 
by  generally  worded  legislative  prohibitions. 
If  we  as  legislators  are  to  have  any  effect  In 
bringing  o\ir  own  beet  Judgment  to  bear  in 
those  areas  where  the  Constitution  has  given 
us  deflnite  responsibilities,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  make  full  use  of  the  legislative  In- 


•  Quoted  by  Oeorge  C.  Wilson,  In  "Laird 
Sa3r8  United  States  Will  Make  Full  Use  of 
Air  Power,"  Washington  Post,  January  21, 
1971,  pp.  Al,  AS. 

•Quoted  by  John  W.  Finney,  in  "Rogers 
Assures  Senators  on  Role  in  Cambodia  War," 
New  York  Times,  January  29,  1971,  pp.  1,  2. 
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•Reported  by  Terence  Smith,  in  "Rogers 
Says  Umted  States  Might  Aid  a  Drive  by 
Saigon  in  Laos,"  New  York  Times,  January 
30,  1971.  pp.  1  ,4. 
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BtnimentalltlM  which  are  properly  &t  our 
disposal;  the  power  to  pass  or  reject  le^iila- 
tlon.  IncludlDg  mlUtAry  approprutlona  bllla: 
tb«  power  to  consent  or  withhold  consent 
from  p>ropoeed  foreign  commitments:  and. 
above  all,  the  power  to  authorise,  or  refuse  to 
authorize.  iJie  InlUatton  of  war. 

Congress  has  not  only  to  start  using  these 
powers  again;  It  also  has  to  reestablish  Its 
right  to  use  them.  That  should  not  be  neces- 
sary, but  after  three  decades  of  atrophy  due 
to  Congressional  passivity,  people  In  gener- 
al— and  Presidents  In  particular — have  for- 
gotten that  It  Is  Congress  which  Is  supposed 
to  Initiate  wars.  If  wars  are  to  be  Initiated, 
and  the  Senate  which  Is  supposed  to  approve 
treaties.  If  commitments  are  to  be  made  at 
all.  Congress  has  the  Job  not  only  of  reas- 
serting Its  powers  but  of  reestablishing  Its 
good  name. 

There  is  no  denying  that  the  Institution 
has  fallen  Into  disrepute.  Ridiculing  Con- 
gress la  quite  respectable,  like  shouting  cat- 
calls In  a  vaudeville  house,  while  words  of  Ir- 
reverence for  the  Presidency  are  severely 
frowned  upon,  like  cutting  up  in  church. 
Even  some  of  our  college  generation — who. 
according  to  reports,  have  not  been  exces- 
sively reverent  In  recent  years — nonetheless 
seem  to  direct  their  criticisms  toward  Con- 
gress a^  an  inatitution  but  only  toward  indi- 
iHdual  Presidents.  The  office  of  the  Presidency 
Is  Inexplicably  Immune. 

I  noted  with  Interest  Mr  John  Gardner's 
recent  widely  publicized  appeal  for  public 
suppwrt  for  his  new  organization  "Common 
Cause."  "We  must  shake  up  and  renew  out- 
worn Institutions,"  Mr  Gardner  wrote.  ".  .  . 
One  of  our  alms  will  be  to  revitalize  politics 
and  government."  The  appeal  then  went  on 
to  cite  the  need  for  reform  of  state  and  city 
governments,  political  parties  and.  above  all. 
Congress — all  of  which.  I  readily  agree  are  In 
need  of  Improvement.  But  what  struck  me  as 
moet  Interesting,  and  symptomatic,  was  the 
absence  of  any  reference  to  the  Presidency. 
Does  this  mean  that  thoughtful  ard  pub- 
lic-spirited reople  such  as  John  Gardner  and 
most  university  students  are  satisfied  with 
the  Presidency  as  an  Institution,  whatever 
objections  they  mav  have  to  spedflc  Presi- 
dents and  specific  policies?  I  would  find  that 
hard  to  believe,  especially  since  my  own 
view  of  the  matter — which  I  hope  to  spell 
out  In  other  speeches  In  the  near  future — 
Is  that  the  Presidency  has  become  an  om- 
inously powerful  office,  more  urgently  In 
need  of  reform  than  any  other  Institution 
of  American  government.  I  further  strongly 
suspect  that  the  catise — or  at  least  one 
cause — of  our  reluctance  to  subject  the 
Presidency  to  the  same  critical  analysis  that 
we  readily — and  rightly— apply  to  other  In- 
stitutions of  government  is  a  habit  of  mind 
so  deenly  rooted  as  to  elude  our  own  aware- 
ness of  It. 

Without  quite  acknowledging  It  to  our- 
selves, we  perceive  the  Presidency  with 
something  of  the  awe  and  reverence  ac- 
corded to  monarchs  of  an  earlier  age.  Even 
In  the  American  republic,  there  seem  to  be 
atavistic  longings  for  a  king  who  can  "do 
no  wrong."  When  we  are  most  dissatisfied 
with  a  President.  It  Is  not  for  essentially  hu- 
man fallings.  like  a  lack  of  competence  or 
foresight;  more  commonly  it  Is  for  super- 
human failings,  for  a  lack  of  "charisma," 
for  his  failure  as  a  "father  figure."  for  a 
failure  to  measure  up  as  a  suitable  object  of 
worship.  In  constitutional  monarchies  peo- 
ple can  get  the  Instinct  for  emperor  worship 
out  of  their  systems  by  lavishing  affection 
upon  a  powerless  king  or  queen.  In  Presi- 
dential republics,  all  the  Inflated  esteem  Is 
directed  toward  the  most  powerful  man  in 
the  country  giving  rise  to  a  permanent, 
residual  danger  of  dictatorship — a  danger 
which  becomes  concrete  In  time  of  emer- 
gency, and  acute  when  the  emergency  is 
of  long  duration. 


That  Is  the  condition  of  America  today, 
and  It  Is  precisely  for  this  reason  that  now, 
more  even  than  In  ordinary  times,  the  Con- 
gress must  defend  Its  Independence.  The 
conventional  view  holds  that,  in  time  of 
emergency,  patriotism  demands  that  we  set 
aside  our  differences  and  unite  behind  out 
President.  And  so,  I  agree,  we  should.  In 
those  uncommon  Instances  such  as  the  Jap- 
anese attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  when  the 
emergency  Is  overwhelming  and  Immediate. 
But  when  the  emergency  has  abated,  or 
when,  as  In  the  years  since  World  War  II. 
It  Is  chronic  and  recurrent  but  less  than 
overwhelming,  when  the  country  Is  In  a 
condition  of  permanent,  low-grade  emer- 
gency— then  It  Is  the  legislator's  duty  to  do 
everything  he  can  to  defend  the  author- 
ity of  the  legislature  against  executive  in- 
cursion. 

At  best  It  Is  a  holding  action,  because  a 
condition  of  permanent  crisis  must  almost 
certainly  lead  any  society  to  eventual  dic- 
tatorship. In  the  long  run.  I  have  Uttle 
doubt,  the  preservation  of  democracy  In 
America  will  turn  on  questions  of  the  kind 
of  country  we  want  America  to  be  and  of 
the  kind  of  role  we  want  It  to  play  In  the 
world.  Until  those  questions  are  resolved, 
however,  and  with  a  view  toward  resolving 
them  In  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
preservation  of  our  lll>ertles.  the  most  Im- 
portant service  a  legislator  can  perform  Is 
to  let  nothing  of  consequence  go  unques- 
tioned or  unexamined.  The  legislator's  Job 
18  to  analyze,  scr\itlnlze  and  criticize,  re- 
sponsibly and  lawfully,  but  vigorously, 
candidly  and  publicly.  He  may  In  certain 
Instances  be  mistaken,  or  Inadvertently  un- 
fair— legislators  after  all  are  no  mare  Im- 
mune from  error  than  executives — but,  from 
the  standpoint  of  preserving  our  liberties,  an 
occasional  excess  of  criticism  Is  less  harmful 
than  a  habit  of  undeserved  praise. 

The  major  virtue  of  leglslaturee,  as  I  men- 
tioned at  the  start  of  my  talk.  Is  neither 
wisdom  nor  prescience — and  certainly  not 
"charisma" — but  a  basic  Inability  to  threaten 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  The  ancient  E:gyp- 
ttans  spent  themssilves  Into  penury  to  give 
their  mummified  Pharaohs  glorious  sendoffs 
to  heaven;  humble  folk  were  rewarded  by 
vicarious  [>artlclpatlon  In  the  ascent.  We  in 
turn  build  great  monuments  to  revered  de- 
parted Presidents,  perhaps  for  similar  rea- 
sons But  who  would  dream  of  mununifylng 
or  deifying  a  legislature?  The  plodding, 
workaday  character  of  Congress.  Its  lack  of 
dash  and  mystery.  Its  closeness  to  ordinary 
people  with  ordinary  problems,  even  Its 
much  reviled  "parochlaUsm."  make  of  our 
national  legislature  an  object  entirely  un- 
suitable for  deification.  That  Is  why  Congress 
Is  Incapable  of  threatening  our  democratic 
liberties:  that  too  is  why  an  assertive.  In- 
dependent Congress  Is  the  first  line  of  de- 
fense against  an  expanding  Executive,  which 
can  and  does  threaten  our  liberties. 

Many  year-^  ago  a  Senate  colleague  of  mine 
said  that  we  have  laws  enough  to  last  10.000 
years  and  what  was  now  required  was  the 
wisdom  that  cocnes  from  deliberation.  Some- 
thing of  the  same  might  now  be  said  about 
our  foreign  military  commitments:  we  suffer 
from  no  lack  of  them,  and  what  Is  now  re- 
quired Is  the  wisdom  to  sort  them  out  and 
determine  which  are  in  oiu*  interests  and 
which  are  not. 

As  far  as  the  war  In  Indochina  Is  con- 
cerned, a  great  many  of  us  In  the  Senate — 
and.  according  to  the  Oallup  Poll,  a  Bl2able 
majority  of  the  American  people — are  now 
convinced  that  our  Involvement  in  that  con- 
fitct  has  been  a  disastrous  mistake.  Some  of 
us  are  no  less  convinced  that  our  present 
course  leads  not  to  an  end  of  the  war  but 
to  Its  indefinite  perpetuation  In  an  altered 
form.  Feeling  as  we  do  about  the  matter,  we 
are  prepared  to  defend  and  use  the  estab- 
lished  procedures   of   Congressional   democ- 
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racy.  In  the  hope  that,  by  so  doing,  we  msv 
help  to  save  our  cotxntry  from  the  dlsssten 
of  continuing  war  and  eventual  dlctatorchlo 

COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  Indicated : 

Proposed  Legislation  for  the  PRocrHEMxirt 
OF    MtLITAaT    Eqotpment 

A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appro, 
prlatlons  during  the  fiscal  year  1973  lor 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  ves- 
sels, tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and 
other  weapons,  and  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forc€ii 
and  to  prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  for  each  active  duty  component 
and  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  lot 
other  ptirposes  (with  an  accompanying  p«. 
per);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

REP0«TS     of    the     CoMPTKOLLEK     OElmAL 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  ot 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  reports  Issued  or  released 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  of  the  pre- 
vious month.  January  1971  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  O^mptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  opportunities  to  econo- 
mize on  the  purcha.ses  of  dairy  and  bakery 
products  for  U.S.  Forces  In  Southeast  Asia. 
Department  of  Defense.  Department  of  8tat«. 
dated  February  4.  1971  (with  an  accompany- 
ing rejjort);  to  the  Committee  on  Qovem- 
ment  Oi>eratlons. 

Proposed  LEcisukTiON  To  Amend  the  Revised 
Organic  Act  or  the  Virgin  Islands 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Revised  Or- 
ganic Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  (with  an 
accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  conunittees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  CTommlttee  on  Rules  and  Admlnlstrstlon, 
without  amendment : 

S.  Res.  33.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  Senate  Re- 
port 01-1490,  entitled  "TFX  Contract  In- 
vestigation" (Rept.  No.  93-1). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  til.  MANSFIEtX)  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Metcalf)  : 

8.  602.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposition 
of  Judgments,  when  appropriated,  recovered 
by  the  Confederated  Sallsh  a.nd  Kootenai 
Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reservations.  Mon- 
tana. In  Paragraphs  7  and  10,  Docket  No. 
50233,  United  States  Court  of  Claims,  and 
for  other  purposea:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mansfitu}  when  be 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  earlier  in  the 
Record   under   the   appropriate   heading.) 
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By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 
8  603.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  George  F. 
Scott  and  his  wife,  Margaret  Ann  Scott;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8  604.  A  bill  to  Increase  annuities  payable 
under  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United  States 
(3ode,  relating  to  civil  service  retirement;  to 
;Iie  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
flsrvlce. 

S.  605.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Oxle  of  1964  to  provide  that  the  first 
IS.OOO  received  as  civil  service  retirement  an- 
nuity from  the  United  States  or  any  agency 
thereof  shall  be  excluded  from  gross  Income; 
to  the  CJommlttee  on  Finance. 

8.  606.  A  bin  to  amend  the  ClvU  Service 
Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide  mini- 
mum annuities  for  employee  annuitants  and 
■jouse  survivor  annuitants;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Montota,  when  he  In- 
troduced 8.  604.  S.  605.  and  S.  606,  appear  be- 
low under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  METCALF: 
8.  607.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Independent 
agency  to  be  known  as  the  United  States 
Office  of  Utility  Consumers'  Counsel  to  rep- 
resent the  consumers  of  the  Nation  before 
Federal  and  State  regulatory  agencies  with 
respect  to  matters  pertaining  to  certain  elec- 
tric, gas.  telephone,  and  telegraph  utilities; 
to  provide  grants  and  other  Federal  assist- 
snce  to  State  and  local  governments  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  utility  con- 
sumers' counsels;  to  Improve  methods  for 
obtaining  and  disseminating  information 
with  respect  to  the  operations  of  utility 
companies  of  Interest  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  other  consumers;  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Opoatlons. 

8.  608,  A  bill  to  establish  an  Independent 
agency  to  be  known  as  the  United  States  Of- 
fice of  Transportation  Consumers'  Counsel 
to  represent  the  consumers  of  the  Nation 
before  Federal  regulatory  agencies  and 
courts  with  respect  to  transportation  mat- 
ters; to  Improve  methods  for  obtaining  and 
disseminating  Information  with  respect  to 
the  operations  of  transportation  companies 
and  other  matters  of  Interest  to  consumers, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Metcalf  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bills  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  JAVrrS: 
8  609  A  bill  to  assist  the  States  and  their 
localities  In  utilizing  land  resources  more 
effectively  and  In  providing  housing  to  meet 
present  and  future  needs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Commltee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

8.  610.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anthony  A. 
Bapllste: 

8.  611.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Olovannl  and 
Elena  Olatto; 

8.  612.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Peter  Chung 
R«n  Huang; 

8.  613.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Davis; 

8  614.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sister  Mary 
Sylvana  (Maria  Mattozl) ; 

8.  616.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mlchele 
Palaaolo; 
8  616.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George  Hecter; 
8  617.  A  bm  for  the  relief  of  Slu-Kel-Fong; 
8  618.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonla 
Berardl; 

8  619.  A  bin  for  the  reWef  of  Pledad  V. 
Montesdeoca: 

8.  830.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Patricia  C. 
UBassI;  and 

8  621  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luclo  Mar- 
tens; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits,  when  he  in- 
troduced 8.  609,  appear  eartler  in  the  Ric- 
o«o  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DOMINICK : 
8.  622.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Ralmondo 
PaM^uareUl: 


8.  623.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Aranguena  Ortuondo; 

S.  624.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fung  Tut 
Ma  (Mar); 

8.  625.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Lugarda 
Losoya  Damlan-Rulz;  and 

S.  626.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Werner  Al- 
fred Thanner;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  METCALF: 

8.  627.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Power  Act  which  exempt  from 
Federal  Power  Commission  regulation  the 
Issuance  of  securities  by  public  utUltles  sub- 
ject to  certain  State  regulation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 

S.  628.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
Qlorloso;  and 

8.   629.   A  bin   for  the  relief  of  Chen-Pal 
Mlao;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JACKSON: 

8.  630.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  cooperation 
between  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  States  with  respect  to  the  future  regu- 
lation of  sxirface  mining  operations,  and  for 
other  purposes:  and 

8.  631.  A  bin  declaring  a  public  Interest 
In  the  open  beaches  of  the  Nation,  providing 
for  the  protection  of  such  Interest,  for  the 
acqulsltlcn  of  easements  pertaining  to  such 
seaward  beaches  and  for  the  orderly  man- 
agement and  control  thereof;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  IiLsular  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson,  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bills,  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Al- 
LOTT,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Moss  and  Mr, 
Stevens)  : 

S.  632.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  (79  Stat.  244)  to  in- 
clude provision  for  a  national  land  use  policy 
by  broadening  the  authority  of  the  Water 
Resources  Council  and  river  basin  commlB- 
slons  and  by  providing  financial  assistance 
for  statewide  land  use  planning;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bin  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

DOMINTCK)  : 

S.  633.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  James  E 
Pry.  Junior,  and  Margaret  E.  Pry;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ALLOTT: 
S.  634.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Michael  D. 
Manemann;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By    Mr.    ALLOTT    (for    himself.    Mr. 
BrsLE,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Domtnick, 
Mr    Bennett,  and  Mr.  Moss) : 
S.  635.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mining  and 
Minerals  Policy   Act  of   1970;    to  the   Com- 
mittee on   Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Ai.lott  when  he 
Introduced  the  hill  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 

By   Mr.   CASE    (for    himself   and   Mr. 

MONTOTA)  : 

S.  636.  A  bill  to  permit  Immediate  re- 
tirement of  certain  Federal  employees:  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Case  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  below  under  the  appro- 
priate heading.) 


S.  604.  S.  605.  AND  S.  606— INTRODUC- 
TION OF  BILLS  TO  CORRECT  THE 
INEQUITIES  AFFECTING  RETIRED 
CIVIL  SERVICE  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  provide  an  in- 
crease in  the  annuities  of  civil  service 
retirees  and  their  survivors.  We  are  all 


aware  of  the  many  studies  done  in  recent 
years  on  the  problems  facing  this  coun- 
try's senior  citizens.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  common  conclusion  of  all 
these  studies  and  investigations  show 
that  the  major  problem  encountered  by 
the  elderly  is  inadequate  income.  All  of 
us  in  this  Chamber  are  aware  of  the  many 
hours  of  discussion  given  in  the  final  days 
of  the  91st  Congress  to  increasing  bene- 
fits under  social  security.  I  feel  that  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  majority 
of  civil  service  annuitants  are  not 
covered  by  social  security,  but  rely  solely 
on  their  civil  service  annuities  for  re- 
tirement income.  The  financial  needs  of 
these  retirees  are  no  different  than  those 
of  social  security  recipients,  and  it  is  only 
fair  that  similar  attention  and  action 
he  given  to  increasing  civil  service 
annuities. 

Of  an  approximate  997,000  retired 
Federal  employees  and  survivors,  some 
276,000  receive  armuities  of  less  than  $100 
per  month,  and  about  515,000  receive  less 
than  $200  per  month.  Using  a  poverty 
level  income  of  $3,000  per  annum,  there 
are  presently  619.000  or  more  than  60 
percent  of  these  former  Government 
workers  and  survivors  living  in  poverty. 
No  one  needs  to  be  reminded  of  the 
ever  increasing  cost  of  living,  which 
steadily  reduces  the  purchasing  power 
of  everyone,  but  especially  those  on  fixed 
retirement  incomes,  often  to  the  point 
of  putting  them  in  dire  financial  need. 
My  bill  would  provide  some  assistance 
by  granting  the  greatest  percentage  in- 
creases to  those  with  the  present  lowest 
annuities,  putting  the  money  where  it 
is  most  desperately  needed.  Many  of 
these  people  retired  a  number  of  years 
ago  when  salaries  were  much  lower  and 
the  retirement  computation  formula  was 
much  less  liberal  than  it  is  today.  The 
small  annuities  their  years  of  service 
produced  are  not  adequate  to  main- 
tain an  acceptable  standard  of  living 
in  today's  economy. 

S.  605,  the  second  bill  I  introduce  ex- 
cludes the  first  $5,000  of  civil  service 
retirement  annuity  from  gross  income 
imder  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
Under  present  law,  social  security  pen- 
cions  and  railroad  retirement  benefits 
are  exempted  from  income  tax  payment. 
The  same  treatment  should  be  ac- 
corded at  least  a  portion  of  civil  serv- 
ice anuities. 

S.  606,  the  third  bill  I  introduce  pro- 
vides minimum  armuities  under  the  civil 
ser^4ce  retirement  law.  My  bUl  would 
guarantee  a  monthly  annuity  to  a  single 
person  of  $100  per  month,  and  $200  per 
month  for  annuitants  with  a  spouse  or 
dependents.  If  such  guarantees  are 
awarded  social  security  beneficiaries,  like 
treatment  should  be  granted  civil  serv- 
ice annuitants. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  .  The  bills  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately   referred. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Montoya, 
were  severally  read  twite  by  their  titles 
and  referred  as  follows : 

8.  604.  A  bUl  to  increase  annuities  payable 
xmder  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  clvU  service  retirement;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 
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B.  906.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  the  first 
•6.000  received  as  civil  service  retirement  an- 
nuity from  the  United  States  or  any  agency 
thereof  shall  be  excluded  from  gross  Income; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  906  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clvtl  Service 
Retirement  Act.  as  amended,  to  provide  mln- 
Imiun  annuities  for  employee  annuitants  and 
spouse  survivor  annuitants;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


8.  «07  AND  8.  608 — INTRODUCTION 
OP  BILLS  ENTITLED  UTILITY 
CONSUMERS'  COUNSEL  AND  IN- 
FORMATION ACT  OP  1971"  AND 
"INTERGOVERNMENTAL  TRANS- 
PORTATION CONSUMERS'  COUN- 
SEL AND  INFORMATION  ACT  OP 
1971."  RESPECTIVELY 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  two  bills 
designed  to  provide  Information  and 
counsel  which  the  public  and  regulators 
need  In  their  dealings  with  large  public 
service  corporations.  They  are:  The 
Utility  Consumers'  Counsel  and  Infor- 
mation Act  of  1971.  and  the  Transporta- 
tion Consumers'  Counsel  and  Informa- 
tion Act  of  1971. 

The  flrst  bill  was  the  subject  of  21 
days  of  hearings  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
Uons  in  1969.  Title  1  of  the  bill,  which 
deals  with  counsel,  includes  all  the 
changes  made  by  the  subconmilttee  dur- 
ing Its  five  markup  sessions  on  the  bill 
'S.  607)  during  the  91st  Congress.  "Htle 
1,  as  now  introduced,  was  both  improved 
and  approved  by  the  subcommittee. 

Title  2  of  the  bill  Is  IdenUcal  to  the 
markup  version  presented  to  the  sub- 
committee by  staff,  following  the  hear- 
ings and  consultation  between  majoritj- 
and  minority  staff.  The  addition  and  de- 
letion of  reporting  requirements  reflect 
the  recommendations  made  by  witnesses. 
Their  testimony.  In  the  seven  volumes 
of  hearings  on  S.  607,  is  a  useful  refer- 
ence for  those  who  wish  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  legislation,  as  is  the 
summary  of  the  hearings  by  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman  iMr.  Muskik)  which 
appears  In  the  Congressional  Rzcord. 
volimie  116,  part  4.  page  5014. 

The  second  bill  I  am  introducing  to- 
day, the  Transportation  Consumers' 
Counsel  and  Information  Act  of  1971.  Is 
identical  to  S.  4588,  which  I  introduced 
on  December  18,  1970.  This  bill  Is  similar 
In  concept  to  the  utility  consumers'  bill. 
The  need  for  the  transportation  con- 
sumers' bill,  especially  as  regards  the 
railroad  industry  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission — or  its  succes- 
.sor — Is  elaborated  In  the  Congrxssiowal 
Record,  volume  116.  part  31.  page  41880. 
Mr.  President,  these  two  bills  are  de- 
signed to  give  meaning  to  two  of  the 
consumer  rights  enunciated  or  endorsed 
by  Presidents  Kennedy.  Johnson,  and 
Nixon.  They  are  the  right  to  be  informed 
and  the  right  to  be  heard. 

At  present  it  is  dlfBcult  and  In  some 
cases  Impossible  for  users  or  regulators 
of  utility  and  transportation  services  to 
obtain  detailed  baMc  information  about 
electric,  gas.  telephone,  rail,  and  airline 
compamies.  By  basic  information  I  mean: 
Who  owns  the  company?  Who  works  for 
it?  Where  does  its  money  go?  What  are 
Its  policies?  Law  enforcement,  in  anti- 


trust as  well  as  rate  and  service  matters, 
depend  on  timely  and  full  answers  to 
such  questions. 

The  public  has  as  much  difBculty  be- 
ing heard  as  it  does  becoming  informed. 
Our  peculiar  regulatory  system  permits 
a  regulated  corporation  to  pass  on  to 
consimiers  the  costly  presentations  to 
the  commission  and  the  elaborate  ad- 
vertising and  public  relations  efforts  that 
accompany  them.  But  the  public  Ls  not 
provided,  through  either  the  tax  or  rate 
structure,  funds  for  its  own  presenta- 
tions, its  own  experts  to  counter  the 
claims   made  by   the  corporation 

Indeed,  a  prospective  party  to  a  rate 
case  may  have  to  spend  hundreds  or  even 
thousands  of  dollars,  before  obtaining 
coimsel,  simply  to  purchase  the  tran- 
script of  the  other  sides  testimony  to 
the  commission.  Administrative  proce- 
dures designed  to  discourage  public  par- 
ticipation permeate  commissions. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
for  example,  contracts  with  a  private  re- 
porting firm  to  make  one  public  copy  of 
transcripts.  The  ICC  permits  that  re- 
porting company  to  charge  more  than 
a  dollar  a  page  for  transcripts,  according 
to  information  reported  by  the  ICC  staff 
this  month. 

The  ICC  recently  announced  the  great 
freight  rate  and  rate  base  investigation  of 
1971.  The  ICC  says  its  Investigations  and 
hearings  will  Include  participation  by 
shippers,  farmers,  stockmen,  merchants, 
the  public  generally.  I  believe.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  those  of  us  who  want  our  con- 
stituents to  have  a  voice  in  regulatory 
matters  such  as  freight  rates  had  better 
pay  attention,  very  soon,  to  the  proce- 
dures used  by  the  commissions  for  pro- 
viding necessary  Information  and  public 
counsel. 

Friday  night  we  heard  the  President 
discuss  governmental  power.  The  actual 
power  structure  among  regulatory  com- 
missions and  the  industries  they  were 
created  to  regulate  is  quite  unlike  the 
examples  used  by  the  President. 

Regulatory  responsibility  for  energy 
and  transportation  corporations  Is  not 
centralized  In  Wa.-^hlngton.  It  is  diffused 
among  more  than  50  commissions,  most 
of  them  at  the  State  level.  Most  of  these 
comimlssicns  are  dominated  by  the  in- 
dustry groups  they  are  supposed  to  regu- 
late. Reorganization  and  shuffling  of  re- 
sponsibilities between  Federal  and  State 
and  local  commissions  will  not  provide 
power  for  the  people  In  their  dejdlngs 
with  energy  and  transportation  corpo- 
rations which  have  government-like 
characteristics,  power,  and  influence. 

The  public  needs  entry  Into  the  regu- 
latory system,  through  easy  access  to  full 
information  and  its  own  independent 
counsel.  That  is  the  way  to  achieve  the 
adversary  proceedings  from  which  fair 
decisions  ensue.  That,  I  submit,  is  a  revo- 
lutionary concept,  in  the  finest  American 
sense.  That  is  the  goal  of  these  two  bUls 
which  I  today  introduce. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  text  of  the  bills  printed 

at  this  point  in  the  Record.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles).  The  bills  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bills  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


The  bills.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Metcalt, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles! 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

8.  607.  A  bin  to  establish  an  Independent 
agency  to  be  Imown  as  the  VS.  Offloe  of 
Utility  Consumers'  Counsel  to  represent  the 
consumers  of  the  Nation  before  Federal  and 
State  regulatory  agencies  with  respect  to 
masters  pertaining  to  certain  electric,  gmi, 
telephone,  and  telegraph  utlUtlea;  to  pro- 
vide grants  and  other  Federal  asslstaooe  to 
State  and  local  governments  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  utility  consumers' 
counsels;  to  improve  methods  for  obtaining 
and  disseminating  Information  with  respect 
to  the  operations  of  utility  companies  of  In- 
terest to  the  Federal  Government  and  other 
consumers;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations: 
8.  607 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte 
of  iZepresentativej  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  In  Conffreas  aaaembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Utility  Consumers' 
Counsel  and  Information  Act  of  1971. 

oTnttmoNs 

S*c.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a>  The  term  "Federal  agency"  means  any 
department,  agency,  or  Instrumentality,  in- 
cluding any  wholly  owned  Oovemment  cor- 
poration, of  the  executive  branch  of  Oovem- 
ment. 

(b)  The  term  "State"  means  any  State 
of  the  United  States,  any  territory  or  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  or  political  subdivision,  department, 
agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  any  of  them, 
but  does  not  include  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

(c)  The  term  "utility"  means: 

(1)  any  company  which  owns  or  operates 
facilities  used  for  the  generation,  transmis- 
sion or  distribution  of  electric  energy  for 
sale,  other  than  sale  to  tenants  or  the  em- 
ployees of  the  company  operating  such  fadU- 
tles  for  their  own  tise  and  not  for  resale; 

(2)  any  company  which  owns  or  operates 
facilities  used  In  the  production,  generation 
or  distribution  of  natural  or  manufactured 
gas  for  heat,  light  and  power  (other  than 
distribution  only  In  enclosed  portable  con- 
tainers or  distribution  to  tenants  or  em- 
ployers of  the  company  operating  such  fa- 
cilities for  their  own  use  and  not  for  resale); 
and  

(3)  any  company  which  Is  a  common 
carrier  as  defined  In  the  Communications 
Act  of  1034,  as  amended. 

(d)  The  term  "company"  means  a  corpo- 
ration, a  partnership,  an  association,  a  Joint- 
stock  company,  a  business  trust  or  an  orga- 
nized group  of  persons,  whether  Incorporated 
or  not;  or  any  receiver,  trustee  or  other 
liquidating  agent  of  any  of  the  foregoing  In 
his  capacity  as  such;  having  an  annual  gross 
operating  revenue  In  excess  of  II  million: 
but  not  Including  any  cooperatively,  feder- 
ally. munlclpaUy.  or  other  publicly  owned 
person,  company  or  organization. 

(e)  The  term  "utility  service"  means  any 
service  provided  for  the  pubUc  by  a  utlUty. 

(f)  The  term  "Interests  of  consumsrs  of 
utility  services"  means  any  matter  relating 
to  rates,  charges,  methods  of  service,  ade- 
quacy of  service  and  safety  measures  which 
directly  affect  the  consumer  of  uUllty  tun- 
Ices. 

TITLE  I— UnUTT  CONSUMKB8'  COUN8KL 

■STABLiaBMZNT    OF    OITICX 

Sac.  101.  (a)  There  la  hereby  established 
within  the  executive  branch  of  the  Oovem- 
ment an  Independent  agency  to  be  known 
as  the  United  States  Office  of  UtUlty  Con- 
sumers' Counsel  (referred  to  hereinafter  as 
the  "Office").  The  Office  sbaU  be  headed  by 
a  Consumers'  Counsel  (referred  to  herein- 
after as  the  "Counsel"),  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  five  years  by  the  Presl- 
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agBt  by  and  with  the  advloe  and  consent 
(rf  the  Senate,  and  who  shall  receive  oom- 
penaatlon  at  the  rate  provided  for  level  2 
^the  Executive  Schedule. 

(b)  The  Counsel  may— 

(1)  promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations 
M  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the  func- 
aons  of  the  Office;  and 

(3)  delegate  to  any  other  officer  or  em- 
^yee  of  the  Office  authority  for  the  per- 
formance of  any  duty  imposed,  or  the  ex- 
ercise of  sny  power  conferred,  upon  the 
Counsel  by  this  Act,  and  any  reference  here- 
in to  the  Counsel  shall  Include  his  duly  au- 
thorized delegate  or  delegates. 

PSBSONNCL    AND    POWXBS    OF   THE    OFFICE 

8ec.  102.  (a)  The  Counsel  shall,  subject  to 
civU  service  laws  and  the  Hatch  Act,  appoint 
and  flx  the  compensation  of  such  personnel 
u  he  determines  to  be  required  for  the  per- 
fcrmanoe  of  the  functions  of  the  Office. 

(b)  In  the  i)erformance  of  the  functions 
of  the  Office,  the  Counsel  Is  authorized — 

(1)  to  obtain  the  service  of  experts  and 
consultants  in  acoordance  with  section  3109 
of  title  6  of  the  United  States  Code; 

(2)  to  appoint  such  advisory  committees 
M  the  Counsel  may  determine  to  be  neces- 
isry  or  desirable  for  the  effective  perform- 
tnoe  of  the  functions  of  the  Office; 

(S)  to  designate  representatives  to  serve 
on  such  committees  as  the  Counsel  may  de- 
termine to  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  main- 
tain effective  liaison  with  Federal  agencies 
and  with  departments,  agencies,  and  Instru- 
mentalities of  the  States  which  are  engaged 
in  activities  related  to  the  functions  of  the 
OOoe;  and 

(4>  to  use  the  services,  personnel,  and  fa- 
cilities of  Federal  and  State  agencies,  with 
tbelr  consent,  with  or  without  reimburse- 
ment therefor  as  determined  by  them. 

(c)  Upon  request  made  by  the  Counsel, 
each  Federal  agency  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected— 

(1)  to  make  Its  services,  personnel,  and 
fscllltles  available  to  the  greatest  practicable 
extent  to  the  Offloe  in  the  performance  of  its 
fanotlons;  and 

(3)  subject  to  provisions  of  law  and  regu- 
lations relating  to  the  classification  of  In- 
formation In  the  interest  of  national  defense, 
to  furnish  to  the  Offloe  such  information, 
suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics  as  the 
Ctounsel  may  determine  to  be  necessary  or 
desirable  for  the  performance  of  the  func- 
ttons  of  the  Office. 

■EPmXSXNTATION    OF    PUBLIC    INTEREST 

Bmc.  103.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  Counsel  Is  authorized  to 
petition  for.  Initiate,  appear,  or  Intervene 
in.  any  Investigation,  complaint,  action,  ap- 
peal, or  other  proceeding,  except  a  criminal 
proceeding,  before  any  Federal.  State,  or  local 
agency.  Federal  or  State  court.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  of  practice  and  proce- 
dure of  such  agency  or  court,  where  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Counsel,  there  Is  a  matter  or 
oontroversy  affecting  substantially  the  In- 
terests of  consumers  of  utility  services  within 
ths  United  SUtes:  Provided,  That  such  ac- 
tion by  Counsel  before  any  State  or  local 
sgency  or  SUte  court  shall  be  authorized 
only  when : 

(1)  It  Is  requested  by  the  Governor  of  a 
State  or  any  official  deelgnated  by  him  for 
such  purpose:  or 

(2)  It  is  requested  by  an  agency  or  official 
duly  authorized  by  a  State  to  represent  the 
Interests  of  utIUty  consumers  before  any 
State  or  local  agency  or  court;  or 

(3)  It  Is  requested  by  a  local  government 
serving  a  population  of  fifty  thousand  per- 
sons or  more,  or  a  combination  of  local  gov- 
ernments covering  ten  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  service  area  of  a  utIUty  within 
sny  State;  or 

(4)  It  is  requested  by  a  duly  certified  pe- 
Utlon  signed  by  the  oonsumers  of  services 
of  a  utmty  within  any  State  as  follows:   If 


the  total  of  such  oonsumers  equals  one  thou- 
sand or  less,  petition  must  be  signed  by  30 
percent  of  such  consumers;  if  the  total  of 
such  consumers  equals  an  amount  over  one 
thousand  but  lees  than  ten  thouacmd,  peti- 
tion must  be  signed  by  ten  pvercent  of  such 
consumers;  or  If  total  of  such  consumers 
equals  ten  thousand  or  more,  petition  must 
be  signed  by  five  percent  of  such  consumers. 

(b)  With  reject  to  any  such  proceeding, 
the  Counsel  shall  present  to  the  agency  or 
court,  subject  to  the  rules  of  practice  and 
procedure  thereof,  such  evidence,  briefs,  and 
arguments  as  he  shall  determine  to  be  nec- 
essary for  the  effective  representation  of  the 
Interests  of  such  consumers.  The  Counsel  or 
any  other  officer  or  employee  of  the  Office 
designated  by  the  Counsel  for  such  piirpose. 
shall  be  entitled  to  enter  an  appearance  be- 
fore any  Federal  agency  or  Federal  court 
without  other  compliance  with  any  require- 
ment for  admission  to  practice  before  such 
agency  for  the  purpose  of  representing  the 
Office  In  any  proceeding. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  Counsel  is  entitled  as  a  matter  of 
right  to  appear  as  a  party  before  any  Fed- 
eral agency  or  Federal  court,  but  not  In- 
cluding the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  with  respect  to  any  matter  or  pro- 
ceeding described  In  subsection  (a) .  and  com- 
ing within  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  Federal 
agency  or  court. 

PUBLIC    INTORMATION     AND     REPORTS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Counsel  from  time  to 
time  shall  compile  and  disseminate  to  the 
public,  through  such  publications  and  other 
means  cus  he  determines  to  be  appropriate, 
such  information  as  he  considers  to  be  nec- 
essary or  desirable  for  the  protection  of  the 
Interests  of  consumers  of  utility  services. 

(b)  In  January  of  each  year,  the  Counsel 
shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report  con- 
taining (1)  a  full  and  complete  description 
of  the  activities  of  the  Office  during  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year,  (2)  a  discussion  of 
matters  currently  affecting  the  Interests  of 
such  consumers,  and  (3)  his  recommenda- 
tions for  the  solution  of  any  problems  ad- 
versely affecting  those  Interests. 

(c)  The  Counsel  shall  transmit  to  the 
President  from  time  to  time  such  recom- 
mendations for  proposed  legislation  as  the 
Counsel  may  consider  to  be  necesasry  or  de- 
sirable for  the  adequate  protection  of  the  In- 
terests of  such  consumers. 

0RANT8  TO  STATE   AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 

Sec.  105.  (a)  (1)  The  Counsel  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  any  State  or  local  govern- 
ment, or  combination  of  such  governments, 
that  serve  a  population  of  one  hundred 
thousand  or  more  persons,  for  up  to  75  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  performing  any  of  the 
following  functions: 

"(1)  representing  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers of  utility  services  before  Federal, 
State  or  local  agencies  and  Federal  or  State 
courts,  including  but  not  limited  to  the  ini- 
tiation, appearance  or  Intervention,  with  re- 
spect to  any  investigation,  complaint,  action. 
appyeal.  or  other  proceeding  and  the  prepara- 
tion and  presentation  of  evidence,  briefs,  and 
arguments  in  connection  therewith: 

(U)  compiling  and  making  available  to  the 
public  Information  which  is  necessary  or  de- 
sirable for  the  protection  of  the  Interests  of 
consumers  of  utility  services; 

(111)  making  available,  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible technical  assistance,  statistics,  infor- 
mation and  personnel  for  consultation  and 
assistance  to  Federal.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  agencies,  and  to  nongovern- 
mental organizations  having  a  special  Inter- 
est in  matters  affecting  the  interest  of  con- 
sumers of  utility  services. 

"(2)  No  grant  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  made  to  any  State  or  local  agency  author- 
ized by  law  to  regulate  one  or  more  of  the 
utilities  defined  under  this  Act." 

"Sec.  105(b)  (1)  The  Counsel  Is  authorised 


to  make  grants  to  any  State  or  local  agency 
authorized  by  law  to  regulate  one  or  more 
of  the  utilities  defined  under  this  Act  for  the 
following  purposes: 

"(1)  increasing  the  niimber  and  quality  of 
professional  staff  personnel  assigned  to  mat- 
ters affecting  the  interests  of  consumers  of 
trtlUty  services; 

"(11)  devtioplng  personnel,  systems  and 
facilities.  Including  automatic  data  process- 
ing equlpn>ent,  for  obtaining  essential  in- 
formation, making  studies  and  other  evalua- 
tion of  data,  and  assisting  In  the  making  of 
decisions  with  respect  to  matters  affecting 
the  interests  of  consumers  of  utility  serv- 
ices; or 

"(111)  providing  for  training  and  educa- 
tion programs.  Including  internship,  work- 
study,  fellowship  and  similar  programs  for 
professional  staff  positions  relating  to  mat- 
ters affecting  the  interests  of  consumers  of 
utility  services. 

(c)  A  grant  authorized  by  this  section  may 
be  made  on  application  to  the  Counsel  at 
such  time  or  times  and  containing  such  in- 
formation as  the  Counsel  may  prescribe. 

(d)  The  non-:.''ederal  contribution  may  be 
In  cash  or  In  kind,  including  but  not  limited 
to  plant,  equipment,  and  services,  or  as 
otherwise  determined  by  the  Counsel.  If.  in 
any  fiscal  year,  a  recipient  under  this  sec- 
tion provides  non-Federal  contributions  ex- 
ceeding its  requirements,  such  excess  may  be 
used  to  meet  its  non-Federal  requirements 
for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

(e)  The  Counsel  shall  allocate  grants  un- 
der this  Act  In  such  manner  as  will  most 
nearly  provide  an  equitable  distribution  of 
grants  among  States  and  local  governments, 
taking  Into  consideration  such  facts  as  size 
of  population,  extent  of  utility  services,  the 
urgency  of  programs  or  projects,  and  the 
need  for  funds  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE    TO    STATE    AND    LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 

Sec  106.  The  Counsel  may  furnish  tech- 
nical advice  and  assistance,  including  Infor- 
mation, on  request  to  any  State  or  local  reg- 
ulatory agency  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing and  carrying  out  any  program  of  utility 
consumer  Interest  within  the  general  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  The  Counsel  may  accept 
payments.  In  whole  or  In  part,  for  the  costs 
of  furnishing  such  assistance.  All  such  pay- 
ments sljall  be  credited  to  the  appropriation 
made  for  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

REPORTING    REgUIKEMENTS 

Sec.  107.  A  State  or  local  government  of- 
fice receiving  a  grant  under  this  Act  shall 
make  reports  and  evaluations  in  such  form, 
at  such  times,  and  containing  such  informa- 
tion concerning  the  status  and  application 
of  Federal  funds  and  the  operation  of  the 
approved  program  or  project  as  the  Counsel 
may  require,  and  shall  keep  and  make  avail- 
able such  records  as  may  be  required  by  the 
Counsel  for  the  verification  of  such  reports 
and  evaluations. 

review  AND  Atrorr 

Sec.  108.  The  Counsel  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access,  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  exami- 
nation, to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  a  grant  recipient  that  are  perti- 
nent to  the  grant  received. 

TXaMIMATIOM    OF    GRANTS 

Sec.  109.  (a)  Whenever  the  Counsel,  after 
giving  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  a  grant  recipient  xmder  this  Act, 
finds — 

(1)  that  the  program  or  project  for  which 
such  grant  was  made  has  been  so  changed 
that  It  no  longer  complies  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act:  or 

(2)  that  In  the  operation  of  the  program 
or  project  there  Is  failure  to  comiply  sub- 
stantially with  any  such  provision; 
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the  Counsel  sb&ll  notUy  such  recipient  of 
his  findings  and  no  further  payments  may  be 
made  to  such  recipient  by  the  Counsel  until 
be  La  satisfied  that  such  noncompliance  has 
been,  or  vlU  proniptly  be.  corrected.  How- 
ever, the  Counsel  may  authorize  the  con> 
tlnuance  of  pwyments  with  respect  to  any 
projects  pursuant  to  this  Act  which  are  being 
carried  out  by  such  recipient  and  which  are 
not  involved  In  the  noncompliance. 

(b)(1)  If  the  recipient  of  a  grant  under 
section  100  is  dissatisfied  with  the  Counsel's 
final  action  under  subsection  (a),  such  re- 
cipient may,  within  sixty  days  after  notice 
of  such  action,  file  with  the  United  States 
court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which  such 
recipient  Is  located  a  petition  for  review  of 
that  action.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be 
forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the 
court  to  the  Counsel.  The  Counsel  thereupon 
shall  file  in  the  cotirt  the  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings on  which  he  baaed  hU  action,  as 
provided  In  section  3113  of  Utle  38.  United 
States  Code. 

(3)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Counsel,  If 
supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be 
conclusive:  but  the  court,  for  good  cause 
shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  Counsel 
to  take  further  evidence,  and  the  Counsel 
may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified  find- 
ings of  fact  and  may  modify  his  previous 
action,  and  shall  certify  to  the  court  the 
record  of  the  further  proceedings  Such  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  likewise 
be  conclusive  If  supported  by  substantial 
evidence. 

(3)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Counsel  or  to  set  it 
aside.  In  whole  or  in  part.  The  judgment  of 
the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  bv  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  orovlded  In  sec- 
tion 1364  of  title  38.  United  States  Code. 

MODEL    LAWS 

Sec  110.  The  Counsel  shall  make  a  full  and 
complete  investigation  and  study  for  the 
purpoee  of — 

(1)  preparing  a  comparison  and  analysis 
of  State  and  Federal  laws  regulating  utilities: 
and 

(3)  preparing  model  laws  and  recommen- 
dations for  regulation  of  such  utilities. 
The  results  of  such  investigation  and  study 
shall  be  reported  to  the  President,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  Governor  of  each  State  as 
socn  as  practicable. 

APPROPRIATIONS     AUTHORIZXD 

Sac.  111.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated annually  for  the  purposes  of  this 
title  an  amount  equal  to  "three-tenths  of 
one  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  annual  net 
operating  revenues  of  all  utllltlee." 

aAvnTO  paovisiON 
8«c.  1 13.  Nothing  contained  in  the  Act  shall 
be  conetrued  to  alter,  modify,  or  impair  any 
other  provision  of  law.  or  to  prevent  or  im- 
pair the  administration  or  enforcement  of 
any  other  provlplon  of  law,  except  as  speclfl- 
callv  amended  or  to  the  extent  that  it  Is 
Inconsistent  with  this  Act. 

TITLB  n— PUBLIC  IN?^DRMATTON  WITH 
RB8PECT  TO  CERTAIN  UTrLTTTES 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion with  reepect  to  electric  companies  and 
gas  companies  and  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  with  respect  to  common 
carriers  as  defined  In  section  3(c)  (3)  of  this 
Act.  shall  obtain  the  information  required 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  with  reepect  to 
each  such  utility  and  shall  publish  such  In- 
formation at  least  annually  in  reports  pre- 
pared for  and  made  readily  available  to  the 
public,  especially  In  the  aervloe  area  of  each 
such  utility. 

(b)  The  information  to  be  made  available 
pursuant  to  this  section  with  respect  to  each 
such  utility  shall  include  Insofar  as  prac- 


ticable, comparsble  data  for  previous  years 
and  national  averages  and  shall  Include — 

(I)  annual  earnings  stated  as  a  rate  of 
return  on  a  depreciated  average  original  coat 
rate  base  and  pursuant  to  other  accounting 
principles  and  practices  of  the  relevant  Fed- 
eral commission; 

(3)  annual  earnings  In  dollars  as  deter- 
mined pursuant  to  clause  (1); 

(3)  capital  structure  stated  as  percentage 
of  capitalization  obtained  from  long-term 
debit,  preferred  stock,  common  stock,  and 
earned  surplus: 

(4)  average  rate  of  interest  on  long-term 
debit; 

(5)  rate  of  return  on  average  common 
stock  equity: 

(0)  yearend  yield  on  common  stock  (an- 
nual common  dividend  divided  by  earned 
market  price) ; 

(7)  dividend  on   preferred  stock; 

(8)  yearend  preferred  dividend  yield  (an- 
nual preferred  dividend  divided  by  yearend 
market  price  of  preferred  stock): 

(9)  yearend  earnings  price  ratio  (earnings 
per  share  divided  by  yearend  price  per  share) : 

(10)  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  one 
hundred  principal  stockholders  Including. 
In  those  cases  where  voting  stock  is  held  by  a 
party  other  than  the  beneficial  owner,  the 
name  and  address  of  each  beneficial  owner  of 
1  per  centum  or  more  of  the  voting  stock  In 
the  company: 

(II)  the  name  and  address  of  each  officer 
and  director  and  his  annual  Income  from 
the  utility  and  Its  parent  or  subsidiary  com- 
panies. If  any: 

(13)  the  names  and  addresses  of  other 
companies  of  which  such  officers  and  direc- 
tors are  also  officers  or  directors; 

(13)  the  names  of  directors,  if  any.  who 
were  not  nominated  by  the  management  of 
the  utility: 

(14)  terms  of  restricted  stock  option  plans 
available  to  officers,  directors,  and  employees 
(not  to  Include  plans  available  to  all  em- 
ployees on  equal  terms)  and  Including  name, 
title,  salary,  and  retirement  benefits  of  each 
person  to  whom  stock  options  have  been 
granted,  number  of  options  each  has  exer- 
cised, date  on  which  options  were  exercised, 
option  price  of  the  stock  and  market  price 
of  the  stock  when  option  was  exercised: 

(15)  all  payments  Included  in  any  account 
for  rate,  management,  construction,  engi- 
neering, research,  financial,  valuation,  legal, 
accounting,  purchasing,  advertising,  labor 
relations,  public  relations,  professional  and 
other  consultative  services  rendered  under 
written  or  oral  arrangements  by  any  corpo- 
ration, partnership.  Individual  (other  than 
for  services  as  an  employee ) .  or  organization 
of   any   kind,   including   legislative  services; 

(16)  all  payments  Included  in  any  account 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  free  goods  and 
services  or  goAds  and  services  supplied  below 
the  usual  charge  for  the  purpoee  of  securing 
additional  customers; 

(17)  all  payments  Included  In  any  account 
for  contributions,  gifts,  donations,  dues, 
honorariums,  and  any  other  gratuities: 

(18)  policy  with  respect  to  deposits  of  cus- 
tomers and  service  connection  charges,  if  re- 
quired; 

(19)  rate  of  Interest  charged  customers  by 
the  utility,  stated  as  simple  annual  Interest; 

(30)  rate  base  valuation  and  components 
of  the  utility's  rate  base,  as  determined  by 
the  State  commission  having  Jurisdiction, 
expressed  In  dollar  amounts,  and  Including 
amount  permitted  In  rate  base  in  each  of  the 
following  categories:  accumulated  tax  de- 
ferrals, allowance  for  working  capital,  con- 
struction work  In  progress,  customers'  ad- 
vances, materials  and  supplies,  plant  acqui- 
sition adjustment,  and  plant  held  for  future 
use; 

(31)  rate  base  valuation  and  components 
of  the  utility's  rate  base,  ae  determined  by 
the  Federal  commission  having  Jurisdiction. 
expressed  In  dollar  amounts; 


(33)  dollar  difference  In  each  category  and 
in  sum,  between  the  rate  base  as  computed 
pursuant  to  clauses  (30)   and  (31); 

1 23 )  summaries  of  franchises  c»'  cerUflcates 
of  convenience  and  necessity; 

(34)  With  reepect  to  such  purchase  of  fu«i 
whether  coal,  oil,  gas  or  nuclear.  Including 
all  coot  components,  the  following  informa- 
tion: supplier  from  whom  ptu-cbased;  pro- 
ducing company:  location  of  mine  or  mines, 
well  or  field  from  which  fuel  is  extracted; 
summary  of  terms  of  fuel  purchase  contract 
Including  length  of  contract — long  term  or 
spot  sale,  and  price  provisions — fixed  price 
price  escalation  clauses;  quantity  purctaaaedi 
stated  in  tons,  barrels,  cubic  feet  or  pounds 
as  appropriate  for  type  of  fuel;  price  of  fuel 
per  ton,  barrel,  cubic  feet  or  pound,  as  well 
as  stated  in  oenU  per  million  BTU  where 
specified,  at  the  originating  source;  ooet  of 
transportation  per  ton.  barrel,  cubic  foot  or 
pound  of  fuel,  as  well  as  stated  In  cente  per 
million  BTU  where  available:  total  cost  of 
fuel  as  delivered  to  each  powerplant  per  ton. 
barrel,  cubic  foot  or  pound,  as  well  as  stated 
In  cents  per  million  BTU;  cost  of  fuel  as 
burned  stated  in  cents  per  million  BTU  »t 
each  powerplant:  and  average  cost  per  kilo- 
watt-hour of  energy  generated  at  each  plant 
attributable  to  fuel,  exclusive  of  cost  asso- 
ciated with  investment.  Where  more  than 
one  fuel  is  burned  In  a  plant,  composite  heat 
rate  for  all  fuels  used  at  plant  must  be  shown; 

(35)  a  summary  ot  terms  of  pKx>ling.  In- 
terconnection and  exchange  agreements; 

(26)  a  description  of  expenses  incurred, 
whether  in  payment  of  money,  performance 
of  services,  use  of  officers,  agents  or  employ- 
ees on  company  time  or  any  other  thlngi 
of  value  with  respect  to  (1)  the  candidacy, 
nomination,  election  or  appointment  of  any 
person  for  any  Federal.  State  or  local  offlcr. 
(3)  any  referendum  or  other  Issue  for  which 
an  official  vote  of  the  people  has  been  author- 
ized, or  (3)  any  lobbying  with  respect  to 
Federal.  State  or  local  legislative  or  admin- 
istrative bodies: 

(37)  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  hold- 
ers of  1  per  centum  or  more  of  any  issue  of 
long-term  debt  Including,  In  those  cases 
where  the  debt  is  held  by  a  party  other  than 
the  beneficial  owner,  the  name  and  address 
of  each  beneficial  owner  of  1  per  centum  or 
more  of  any  Issue  of  debt  of  the  company; 

(38)  the  names  and  addresses  of  any  party 
who  holds  or  held  more  than  10  per  centum 
of  the  short-term  debt  (such  figure  to  be 
derived  on  the  basis  of  the  short-term  debt 
outstanding  as  of  January  1  of  the  reporting 
vear)  at  any  time  during  the  calendar  (or 
repeating)  year;  Including,  in  those  cases 
where  the  liability  1"  held  by  a  party  other 
than  the  beneflclaJ  owner,  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  each  beneficial  owner  of  10  per  cen- 
tum or  more  of  the  short-term  debt  In  the 
comnany: 

(39)  brief  descriptions  of  rate  schedules 
currently  in  effect  for  all  classes  of  retail 
service  and  facilities,  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  residential,  rural,  commercial  or  in- 
dustrial service  for  general  or  limited  use, 
which  will  inform  the  public  accurately  in 
clear,  non-technical  language  of  the  rates, 
terms  of  purchase,  character  and  conditions 
of  each  class  of  service;  and 

(30)  such  other  Information  as  the  appro- 
priate Federal  commission  determines  to  be 
In  the  public  Interest. 

Such  Information  shall  be  determined  on  a 
fiscal  or  calendar  year  basis  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate and  shall  be  reported  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  termination  of  such 
year. 

(c)  TTie  Federal  Power  Commission,  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  and 
the  Securities  Exchange  Commission  are 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  coordinate 
and  assist  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  and  to  conduct  investigations  and 
promulgate  such  regulations  as  are  i  eces- 
sary  to  implement  this  Act  each  in  accord- 
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ance  with  Its  own  rules  of  procedure.  It  shall 
be  a  violation  of  this  Act  to  fall  to  provide 
information  required  by  this  Act  or  to  give 
false  information.  Any  person  so  violating 
the  Act  shall  also  be  deemed  to  have  violated 
the  Federal  Power  Act,  the  Natural  Oas  Act. 
the  Public  Utility  Holding  Act  or  the  Federal 
Communications  Act.  and  the  civil  and  crim- 
inal penalties  and  procedures  for  enforce- 
ment provided  In  each  of  said  Acts  shall  ap- 
ply, whichever  is  most  appropriate. 

AXTTOMATIC    DATA    PROCESSING 

Sec.  202.  The  Federal  Power  Conunlsslon, 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
and  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
are  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  make 
full  use  of  automatic  data  processing  In  pre- 
paring the  Information  required  under  this 
Act  and  other  Acts  to  which  they  are  sub- 
ject, to  the  end  that  Federal  and  State  reg- 
ulatory bodies,  the  Congress,  the  United 
Sutes  Office  of  Utility  Consiuners'  Counsel, 
such  State  and  local  offices  of  consumers' 
counsel  as  may  be  established  with  assist- 
ance under  this  Act.  and  the  public  shall 
receive  in  a  timely  and  understandable  man- 
ner Information  upon  which  the  Interests  of 
utility  consumers  may  be  assisted  and  pro- 
tected. Such  Federal  commissions  are  here- 
by directed  to  include  in  their  annual  re- 
ports account  of  their  progress  toward  full 
use  of  automatic  data  processing. 

APPROPRIATIONS     AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  203.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  this  title. 


S.  608.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Independent 
agency  to  be  known  as  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Transportation  Consumers'  Counsel  to  rep- 
resent the  consumers  of  the  Nation  before 
Federal  regt.latory  agencies  and  courts  with 
respect  to  transportation  matters;  to  Improve 
methods  for  obtaining  and  disseminating  in- 
formation with  respect  to  the  operations  of 
transportation  companies  and  other  matters 
of  Interest  to  consumers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce: 

S.  608 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ainerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Intergovernmental 
Transportation  Consumers'  Counsel  and  In- 
formation Act  of  1971." 

DEriNrnoNS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  An  "affiliate"  of  a  company  means  a 
person  that  directly,  or  Indirectly  through 
one  or  more  Intermediaries,  controls.  Is  con- 
trolled by.  or  is  under  common  control  with, 
such  company,  or  that  has  one  or  more  di- 
rectors or  officers  In  common  with  such  com- 
pany. 

(b)  The  terms  "company"  and  "person" 
mean  any  Individual,  firm,  corporation, 
partnership,  association.  Joint  stock  com- 
pany, business  trust,  foundation,  unincor- 
porated organization,  body  politic,  or  any 
slmlUar  entity  or  combination  of  the  fore- 
going, and  include  any  trustee,  receiver,  as- 
signee, or  other  similar  representative 
thereof. 

(c)  The  term  "control"  means  possession 
of  the  power  to  direct  or  cause  the  direction 
of  or  to  substantially  Influence  the  manage- 
ment and  policies  of  a  company,  whether 
through  ownership  of  voting  or  nonvoting 
securities,  ownership  of  debt  Issues,  by  con- 
tract, or  otherwise,  unless  such  power  Is  the 
result  of  an  official  position  with  the  com- 
pany. Control  is  presumed  to  exist  If  any 
person  or  company  directly  or  indirectly 
owns,  controls,  holds  with  the  power  to 
vote,  or  holds  proxies  representing  10  per 
centum  or  more  of  the  voting  securities  of 
my  company.  The  Counsel  may,  after  fur- 
»l«lilng  all  persons  In  Interest  notice  of  op- 


portunity to  be  heard,  determine  that  con- 
trol in  fact  exists  notwithstanding  the 
absence  of  a  presumption  to  that  effect. 

(d)  The  term  "Federal  agency"  means  any 
Independent  Federal  agency,  or  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government,  Includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Federal  Maritime  Commission,  National  Me- 
diation Board,  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board,  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation and  its  constituent  agencies,  and  any 
successors  thereto. 

(e)  The  term  "long-term  debt"  means  any 
Indebtedness  of  a  company  having  a  ma- 
turity of  one  year  or  more  from  the  date  of 
Issuance.  The  term  "short-term  debt"  means 
any  Indebtness  of  a  company  other  than 
long-term  debt, 

(f)  The  term  "regulatory  proceeding" 
means  any  formal  or  informal  proceeding, 
meeting,  or  session  before  any  Federal  agency 
or  Federal  court  relating  to  rulemaking,  enr 
forcement.  management,  mergers,  reorgani- 
zation, financing,  certification,  rates,  routes, 
service,  safety,  bankruptcy,  accounting,  rec- 
ordkeeping, environmental  Impact,  or  other 
matters  concerning  transportation  com- 
panies or  transportation  services. 

(g)  "Transportation  company"  means  any 
company  subject  to  regulation  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  or  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission. 

(h)  "Transportation  consumer"  means  any 
person  who  purchases,  usee,  or  Is  In  any  way 
affected  by  transportation  or  the  operations 
of  transportation  companies. 

(1)  "TranspKsrtatlon  holding  company  sys- 
tem" means  two  or  more  affiliated  companies, 
one  or  more  of  which  is  a  transportation 
company. 

(j)  "Transportation"  means  the  convey- 
ance or  the  means  of  conveyance  of  persons 
or  property  between  any  two  points,  rail,  air, 
pipeline,  highway,  or  water. 

TITLE    I — TRANSPORTATION 
CONSUMERS'  COUNSEL 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF   OETICE 

Sec.  101.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
within  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment an  Independent  agency  to  be  known  as 
the  United  States  Office  of  Transportation 
Consumers'  Counsel  (referred  to  hereinafter 
as  the  "Office") .  The  Office  shall  be  headed  by 
a  Transportation  Consumers'  Counsel  (re- 
ferred to  hereinafter  as  the  "Counsel") ,  who 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  five  years  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  and  who  shall  receive 
comoensatlon  at  the  rate  provided  for  level 
3  of  the  Executive  Schedule.  In  appointing 
the  Counsel,  the  President  shall  solicit  the 
views  and  recommendations  of  consumer 
organizations  and  groups  representing 
consumer  Interests  In  transportation  mat- 
ters. Including  State  and  local  bodies. 

(b)  The  Counsel  Is  authorized,  subject  to 
the  civil  service  and  classification  laws,  to 
select,  employ,  appoint,  and  fix  the  compen- 
sation of  such  personnel  as  he  determines  to 
be  required  for  the  performance  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Office  and  to  define  their  au- 
thority and  duties. 

(c)  No  person  appointed  as  Counsel  or  em- 
ployed by  the  Counsel  shall  at  any  time  dur- 
ing his  tenure,  have  any  financial  Interest, 
direct  or  Indirect.  In  any  transportation  com- 
pany or  affiliate:  nor  shall  any  such  person 
be  employed  or  retained  by  or  accept  em- 
ployment with  a  transportation  company  or 
an  affiliate  of  a  transportation  company  for 
a  period  of  three  years  following  termination 
of  his  employment  In  the  Office  of  Counsel. 

POWERS   OP   THE   OFFICE 

Sec.  102.  In  the  performance  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Office,  the  Counsel  is  author- 
ized— • 


(a)  to  promulgate  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the 
ftinctlons  of  the  Office,  including  the  estab- 
lishment of  uniform  rules  of  accounting  for 
any  class  or  classes  of  companies  as  to  which 
information  is  required  to  be  obtained  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act; 

(b)  to  exercise  the  powers  set  forth  in  sec- 
tions 12,  304(8)  (7),  904(b),  1003(e) .  and  1377 
of  title  49  of  the  United  States  Code,  and 
section  820  of  title  46  oT  the  United  States 
Code,  but  the  exercise  of  such  powers  and 
the  performance  of  the  functions  of  the 
Office  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  sections  3601-3511  of  title  44  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

(c)  to  delegate  to  any  other  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Office  authority  for  the  j>er- 
fonnance  of  any  duty  Imposed,  or  the  exer- 
cise of  any  power  conferred  upon  the  Coun- 
sel by  this  Act,  and  any  reference  herein  to 
the  Counsel  shall  Include  his  duly  authorized 
delegate  or  delegates; 

(d)  to  obtain  the  service  of  experts  and 
donsultants  in  accordance  with  section  3109 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code; 

(e)  to  use  the  services,  equipment,  person- 
nel, and  facilities  of  other  Federal  agencies, 
with  their  consent,  with  or  without  reim- 
bursement therefor  as  determined  mutually 
by  the  Counsel  and  such  other  agencies. 

COOPERATION  OF  OTHER  FEDERAL  AGENCIES 

Sec.  103,  Upwn  request  made  by  the  Coun- 
sel, each  Federal  agency  is  authorized  and 
directed — 

(a)  to  make  its  services,  equipment,  per- 
sonnel, and  facilities  available  to  the  great- 
est extent  practicable  to  the  Office  In  the 
performance  of  Its  functions;  and 

(b)  to  furnish  to  the  Office  such  informa- 
tion and  assistance  as  the  Counsel  may  deter- 
mine to  be  necessary  or  desirable  for  the 
performance  of  the  functions  of  the  Office. 

REPRESENTATION    OF    PUBLIC    INTESEST 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  Counsel  Is  authorized 
to  petition  for.  Initiate,  appear.  Intervene, 
or  otherwise  p>artlclp)ate  in,  any  regulatory 
proceeding  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Counsel,  Involves  a  matter  of  controversy 
affecting  substantially  the  Interests  of  trans- 
portation consimiera. 

(b)  With  respect  to  any  such  proceeding. 
the  Counsel  shall  present  to  the  agency  or 
court,  subject  to  the  rules  of  practice  and 
procedure  thereof,  such  evidence,  briefs,  and 
arguments  as  he  shall  determine  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  effective  representation  of  the 
interests  of  such  consumers.  The  Counsel 
or  any  other  officer  or  employee  of  the  Office 
designated  by  the  Counsel  for  such  purpose, 
shall  be  entitled  to  enter  an  appearance  be- 
fore any  Federal  agency  or  Federal  court 
without  other  compliance  with  any  require- 
ment for  admission  to  practice  before  such 
agency  for  the  purpose  of  representing  the 
Office  In  any  proceeding. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  Counsel  Is  entitled  as  a  matter  of  right 
to  appear  as  a  party  before  any  Federal 
agency  or  Federal  court,  with  respect  to  any 
matter  or  proceeding  described  in  subsection 
(a) ,  and  coming  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
such  Federal  agency  or  court. 

(d)  This  Act  shall  not  operate  to  exclude 
any  other  individual,  consumer  organization, 
or  group  representing  the  public  Interest 
from  intervening  or  otherwise  participating 
In  such  proceedings,  nor  shall  it  affect  the 
decision  of  any  Federal  agency  to  assign  its 
own  staff  personnel  to  Intercede  or  assist  in 
developing  any  part  of  the  record  of  proceed- 
ings In  which  the  Counsel  or  other  groups 
shall  appear;  nor  shall  the  participation  by 
Counsel  affect  the  right  of  any  p>erson  to  ap- 
pear in  such  proceedings  in  forma  pauperis. 

(e)  The  Counsel  is  authorized  to  attend 
and  represent  the  Interests  of  transportation 
consumers  at  any  meeting  of  any  advisory 
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cominlttM  or  othar  prtvat*  or  public  orga- 
nization with  any  Pod«raI  af^ency. 

TTTTJS     n— PUBLIC     INFORMATION     AND 
REPORTS 

tifroaMATioN   WITH  EBancT  to  TaANSPoaxA- 

TIOI«    COMPANOIS 

Sec.  301.  Th«  CousMl  ahaU  obtain  detailed 
corporate  and  Onanclal  information,  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  uniform  account- 
ing rulee.  prescribed  by  the  Counsel,  with 
respect  to  each  transportation  company  and 
each  affiliate  of  a  transportation  company 
or  a  transportation  holding  company  system 
which  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to. 
the  following  information: 

(a)  Aa  to  the  capitalization  and  control — 

(1)  the  name,  address,  and  description  of 
Um  buBlneaa  of  each  parent,  subsidiary,  or 
aOllate  company.  Including  a  full  descrip- 
tion uf  the  relationship  between  such  com- 
panies: 

(2)  a  deacrtptlon  of  all  claaaes  of  common 
stocic.  preferred  stock,  long-term  debt,  bonds, 
and  debentures,  Including  information  as  to 
voting  rights,  redemption  and  conversion  fea- 
tures, dividends,  premiums,  and  interest  pay- 
able, maturity  dates,  provision  for  security, 
and  any  other  terms  and  conditions  that  are 
material  or  that  may  confer  control  or  man- 
agement powers  upon  the  holder  of  the  se- 
curity or  the  debt; 

(3)  percentages  of  capitalization  obtained 
from  common  stock,  preferred  stock,  long- 
term  debt,  and  earned  surplus,  respectively; 

(4)  the  amount  of  dividends  and  Interest 
paid  on  each  class  of  stock  and  debt,  and — 

(I)  yaarend  preferred  dividend  yield  (an- 
nual preferred  dividend  payments  divided  by 
yearend  aggregate  market  price  of  preferred 
stock): 

(II)  yaarend  yield  on  common  stock  (an- 
nual common  dividend  payments  divided 
by  yearend  aggregate  market  price  of  com- 
mon stock) : 

(III)  average  rate  of  Interest  on  long-term 
debt: 

(!▼)  average  rate  of  Interest  of  short-term 
debt; 

(▼)  rate  of  return  on  average  common 
•took  equity. 

( 5 )  the  name  and  addreaa  of : 

(I)  each  holder  of  record  and  each  bene- 
ficial owner  of  1  per  centiim  or  more  of  any 
class  or  series  of  common  or  preferred  stock 
In  the  company: 

(II)  each  holder  of  record  and  each 
beneficial  owner  of  1  per  centum  or  more  of 
any  Issue  of  long-term  debt  of  the  company. 

(III)  any  person  beneficially  owning  5  per 
centum  or  more  of  the  outstanding  short- 
term  debt  of  the  compiany  at  any  time 
during  the  reporting  year: 

(Iv)  any  person  controlling,  directly  or  In- 
directly, 5  per  centum  or  more  In  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  voting  rights  of  the  com- 
pany. 

(b)  As  to  management — 

( 1 )  the  name  and  address  of  each  officer 
and  director  and  his  compensation  from  the 
company,  including  pension  and  retirement 
plans  and  the  amounts  fMld.  accrued,  or 
reserved  for  such  plans,  stock  options,  de- 
ferred compensation  plans.  Indemnification, 
and  Insurance,  together  with  a  complete  de- 
scription of  the  duties  of  such  director  or 
officer  and  the  approximate  amount  of  time, 
stated  In  boxirs  per  week,  spent  In  the  per- 
formance of  such  duties: 

(3)  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  other 
companies  which  such  officers  and  directors 
also  serve  as  officers  or  directors,  and  a  de- 
sorlptlon  of  any  position  which  such  officer 
or  director  holds  or  has  held  In  any  Federal 
agency  at  any  time  within  the  preceding 
fifteen  years: 

(3)  the  names  of  directors,  if  any.  who  were 
not  nominated  by  the  management  of  the 
company: 

(4)  terms  of  restricted  stock  option  plans 
available  to  ofllcers.  directors,  and  employees 


and.  except  for  plans  available  to  all  em- 
ployees on  equal  terms,  including  name, 
title,  salary,  and  retirement  benefits  of  each 
person  to  whom  stock  options  have  been 
granted,  number  of  options  each  has  exer- 
cised, date  on  which  options  were  exer- 
cised, option  price  of  the  stock  and  market 
price  of  the  stock  when  option  was  exer- 
cised. 

(c)  As  to  operations — 

(1)  summaries  of  all  certificates  of  con- 
venience and  necessity  Issued  to  or  applied 
for  by  the  company.  If  any.  and  the  amount 
expended  for  and  In  procuring  each  such 
certificate: 

(3)  a  suRunary  of  the  terms  of  any  rate 
bureau,  pooling  or  mutual  aid  agreements  or 
arranKements.  Including  a  complete  break- 
down of  Joint  rates  attendant  thereto; 

(3)  assets  and  llablllUea  of  the  company. 
Including  a  description  of  each  asset  subject 
to  a  mortgage,  lien,  or  other  claim.  Indicat- 
ing the  terms  thereof: 

(4)  net  annual  earnings  after  taxes  and 
after  subsidy.  If  any.  stated: 

(I)  In  dollars: 

(II)  as  percentage  of  depreciated  average 
original  cost: 

(HI)  as  a  percentage  of  operating  reve- 
nues; 

(5)  sources  and  application  of  all  funds. 
Including  all  revenues,  income,  borrowings, 
and  sale  of  equity. 

(6)  information  as  to  all  direct  or  Indirect 
expenditures,  whether  in  payment  of  money, 
provision  of  goods  or  services,  use  of  officers 
or  employees  on  company  time  or  otherwise. 
Including  specific  details  of  the  exact 
amounts,  purposes,  and  tax  treatment  of 
each  Item.  Included  In  any  account  for: 

(1)  dues,  expenses,  or  assessments  of  trade 
associations  or  rate  bureaus  of  any  kind; 

(Hi  any  legal,  professional,  or  consultant 
services; 

(III)  advertising,  public  relations,  and  pro- 
motion of  any  kind; 

(tv)  contributions,  gifts,  donations,  hono- 
rariums, and  gratuities,  including  travel,  en- 
tertainment, or  other  personal  expenses  of 
Individuals  paid  for.  In  whole  or  In  part,  by 
the  company: 

(V)  protesting  the  granting  of  any  certif- 
icate, franchise,  or  authority  of  any  other 
party,  or  Intervening  In  any  proceeding  In 
which  such  certificate,  franchise,  or  rights 
are  at  Issue; 

(vl)  promoting  or  opp>oelng  the  candidacy, 
nomination,  election,  or  appointment  of  any 
person  for  any  Federal,  State,  or  local  office, 
or  any  lobbying  with  respect  to  Federal. 
State,  or  local  legislative  or  administrative 
bodies:  and  a  list  of  each  contribution  or 
expendlttire  of  any  director  or  officer  of  the 
company  for  such  purposes: 

(7)  a  list  of  all  goods,  services,  rights,  or 
privileges  extended  free,  below  cost,  or  below 
normal  charges,  to  any  actual  or  potential 
c\utomer  or  class  of  customers  including 
credit  extension,  conceeslons.  and  rebates  of 
any  kind,  and  the  extent  to  which  such 
goods,  services,  rights,  or  privileges  are  paid 
for  by  charges  to  such  customers  or  class  of 
ctistomers; 

(8)  amounts,  terms,  and  conditions.  In- 
cluding simple  annual  Interest  rates,  of  all 
loans  and  extension  of  credit  to  directors, 
officers,  affiliates,  customers,  and  others,  and 
the  total  amounts  of  Interest  collected  on 
each  class  of  such  loans  or  credit  during  the 
year; 

(0)  details  of  any  transactions  with  afllll- 
aces,  banks,  finance  companies,  holders  of  any 
class  of  stock  or  long-term  debt,  and  cus- 
tomers concerning  the  purchase,  sale,  or  lease 
of  any  real  or  personal  property.  Indicating 
as  to  each  the  Identity  of  the  other  party, 
terms  of  the  purchase,  sale,  or  lease  con- 
tract. Including  any  provision  for  security, 
the  assessed  value  of  the  property  and  the 
method  by  which  such  transaction  was 
negotiated.  Including   a  description  of  any 


opportunity  given  to  other  parties  to  enter 
competitive  bids  and  details  of  any  such  bids 
received. 

(d)  Such  other  Information  as  the  Onm. 
net  may  deem  appropriate  to  obtain,  compile 
publish,  and  disseminate  to  Inform  trans- 
portation consumers. 

KEPOBTS 

Sec.  303.  (a)  The  Information  to  be  oo- 
talned  by  the  Counsel  pursuant  to  sectloo 
201  of  this  title  shall,  at  least  annually  and 
at  such  other  times  as  the  Counsel  may  deem 
appropriate,  be  published  In  reports  prepared 
for  and  made  readily  available  to  the  public. 
Such  reports  shall  be  issued  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  the  end  of  the  annual  accountlns 
period.  Supplementary  reports  may  be  Issued 
at  any  time  to  reflect  any  changes  that  ma- 
terially affect  the  ownership,  financial  con- 
dition, or  operation  of  transportation  com- 
panies or  affiliates.  To  the  degree  practicable, 
the  reports  provided  for  In  this  section  shall 
be  presented  in  readily  comprehensible  style 
and  format  and  shall  contain  pertinent  na- 
tional averages  and  comparative  hlstorloal 
data. 

(b)  Tlie  Counsel  from  time  to  time  shall 
compile  and  disseminate  to  the  public, 
through  such  publications  and  other  means 
as  he  determines  to  be  appropriate,  such  In- 
formation as  he  considers  to  be  necessary  or 
desirable  for  the  protection  of  the  Intersats 
of  transportation  consumers.  To  the  greatest 
extent  possible,  such  Information  shall  be 
made  conveniently  available  to  the  public 
and  In  time  to  be  of  use  In  regulatory  pro- 
ceedings. The  Counsel  shall  consult  with 
consun>er  organizations,  including  State  and 
local  bodies,  regarding  the  Information  to 
be  compiled  and  disseminated  and  the  most 
effective  manner  of  dlasemlnatlon  thereof. 

(c)  In  January  of  each  year,  the  Counsel 
shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report  con- 
taining ( 1 )  a  full  and  complete  description  of 
the  activities  of  the  Office  during  the  preced- 
ing calendar  year,  (3)  a  discussion  of  mat- 
ters currently  affecting  the  Interests  of  trans- 
portation consumers,  and  (3)  his  recom- 
mendations for  the  solution  of  any  problems 
adversely  affecting  those  Interests. 

(d)  The  Counsel  shall  transmit  to  the 
President  from  time  to  time  such  recom- 
mendations for  proposed  legislation  as  the 
Counsel  may  consider  to  be  necessary  or 
desirable  for  .he  adequate  protection  of  the 
interests  of  transportation  consumers,  ac- 
oompanled  by  an  explanation  of  why  the  de- 
sired objective  cannot  be  achieved  tmder 
existing  legislation. 

AUTOMATIC    DATA    PmOCKSSINO 

Skc  203.  Federal  agencies  are  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  make  full  use  of 
automatic  data  processing  In  preparing  the 
Information  reqtilred  under  this  Act  and 
other  Acts  to  which  they  are  subject,  to  the 
end  that  the  Counsel,  the  Congress,  and  the 
public  shall  receive  Information  In  a  timely 
and  understandable  manner.  Federal  agen- 
cies are  hereby  directed  to  Include,  In  their 
annual  reports,  accounts  of  their  progrsai 
toward  full  use  of  automatic  data  processing. 

PKItALTIXS 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Any  person  who  violates  this 
Act  or  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  Issued 
by  the  Counsel  hereunder,  or  who  falls  or 
refuses  to  provide  any  Information  or  report 
required  by  thU  Utle.  shall  be  subject  to  a 
civil  penalty  not  greater  than  11.000  for  each 
violation.  Any  person  who  knowingly  and 
willfully  violates  this  section  or  any  rule, 
regulation,  or  order  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
hereunder  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  subject  to  a  fine  not  greater  than  $2,500 
for  the  first  offense  and  not  greater  than 
$5,000  for  each  subsequent  offense.  If  any 
such  violation  Is  a  continuing  one,  each  day 
of  such  violation  shall  constitute  a  separate 
offense. 
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(6)  If  any  person  owning  or  controlling 
Mcurltles  or  debt  of  any  transportation  com- 
oany  required  to  be  disclosed  under  this 
Act  or  any  regulation  Issued  under  this  Act. 
(ball  withhold  or  fall  to  dlscloae  the  fact  of 
such  ownership  or  control  to  the  Counsel, 
title  to  such  securities  or  debt,  after  notice 
Mjd  hearing  before  the  Counsel,  shall  be  for- 
feited and  shall  vest  In  the  United  States 
government. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

8«c.  205.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated annually  for  the  purposes  of  thU 
Act  an  amount  equal  to  one-tenth  of  1  per 
centum  of  the  aggregate  annual  gross  operat- 
ing revenues  of  all  transportation  companies. 

S  630— INTRODUCTION  OP  THE  SUR- 
FACE MINING  RECLAMATION  ACT 
OF  1971 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  the  "Sur- 
face Mining  Reclamation  Act  of  1971." 
This  measure  is  identical  to  S.  3132 
which  I  introduced  in  the  90th  Congress 
and  8.  524  wlilch  I  introduced  in  the  91st 
Congress.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  bill  and  a  brief  explana- 
tion of  its  principal  provisions  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  purpose  of  this  measure  Is  to  Im- 
plement recommendations  made  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  in  a  1967  re- 
port entitled  "Surface  Mining  and  the 
Environment."  The  study  on  which  that 
report  wtts  based  revealed: 

First,  that  3.2  million  acres  of  land 
have  been  affected  by  surface  mining; 

Second,  that  approximately  20,000  ac- 
tive surface  mining  operations  are  dis- 
turbing our  land  at  a  rate  estimated  to 
exceed  150,000  acres  annually;  and 

Third,  that  it  vtras  estimated  that  by 
1980  more  than  5  million  acrep  will  have 
been  affected  by  these  operations. 

In  the  3  Viz  years  since  that  report  was 
transmitted  to  Congress  the  trend  to- 
ward surface  mining  has  increased.  The 
Nation's  demand  for  coal  tmd  other  min- 
erals has  far  outstripped  anyone's  ex- 
pectations, and  in  spite  of  efforts  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  States  to  regulate 
strip  mine  activities  and  to  require  the 
reclamation  of  these  lands  our  Nation's 
inventory  of  wasted  lands  continues  to 
grow  larger. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  there  is  a  national 
Interest  in  the  development  of  a  program 
to  encourage  and  assist  State  govern- 
ment to  remedy  past  mistakes  wherever 
P068lble  and,  more  important,  to  take 
alBrmatlve  action  to  prevent  future  in- 
stances of  unnecessary  degradation  of 
the  environment  through  erosion,  land- 
slides, air  smd  water  pollution,  loss  of  fish 
and  wildlife  habitat,  and  the  creation  of 
hazards  to  public  health  and  safety. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  .  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  bill  and  explana- 
tion will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (8.  630)  to  provide  for  the  co- 
operation between  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  States  with  respect  to 
the  future  regulation  of  surface  mining 
operations,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Jackson,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  imd  Insular  Af- 


fairs and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

S.  630 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Surface  Mining  Recla- 
mation Act  of  1971". 

OiriMITIONB 

Sxc.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  the 
term — 

(a)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior: 

(b)  "reclamation"  means  the  recondition- 
ing or  restoration  of  an  area  of  land  or  water, 
or  both,  that  has  been  adversely  affected  by 
surface  nUnlng  oi>eratlons; 

(c)  "commerce"  means  trade,  traffic,  com- 
merce, transportation,  transmission,  or  com- 
munication among  the  several  States,  or  be- 
tween a  State  and  any  other  place  outside 
thereof,  or  within  the  District  of  Columbia, 
or  a  possession  of  the  United  States,  or  be- 
tween points  In  the  same  State  but  through 
a  point  outside  thereof; 

(d)  "surface  mine"  means  (1)  an  area  of 
laud  from  which  minerals  are  extracted  by 
surface  mining  methods,  including  auger 
mining,  (3)  private  ways  and  roads  appurte- 
nant to  such  area,  (3)  land,  excavations, 
workings,  refuse  banks,  dumps,  spoil  banks, 
structures,  facilities,  equipment,  machines, 
tools,  or  other  property  on  the  surface,  re- 
sulting from,  or  used  In,  extracting  minerals 
from  their  natural  deposits  by  surface  mining 
methods  or  the  onslte  processing  of  such 
minerals: 

(e)  "surface  mined  areas"  means  any 
area  on  which  the  opreratlons  of  a  surface 
mine  are  concluded  after  the  effective  date 
of  a  State  plan  or  the  regulations  issued  un- 
der section  8  of  this  Act.  whichever  is 
applicable: 

(f)  "person"  means  an  Individual,  part- 
nership, association,  corporation,  or  other 
business  organization; 

(g)  "State"  Includes  a  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, American  Samoa,  and  Ouam;  and 

(h)  "State  plan"  or  "plan"  means  the 
whole  or  any  portion  or  segment  thereof. 

CONCHESSIONAI.  FINDING 

Sec.  3.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares — 

(a)  That  extraction  of  minerals  by  surface 
mining  Is  a  significant  and  essential  Indus- 
trial activity  and  contributes  to  the  eco- 
nomic potential  of  the  Nation; 

(b)  That  there  are  surface  mining  opera- 
tions in  the  Nation  that  burden  and  ad- 
versely affect  commerce  by  destroying  or 
diminishing  the  availability  of  land  for  com- 
mercial. Industrial,  recreational,  agricultural, 
tuid  forestry  purposes,  by  causing  erosion  and 
landslides,  by  contributing  to  fioods  and  the 
pollution  of  waters,  by  destroying  fish  and 
wildlife  habitat  and  Impairing  natural 
beauty,  by  counteracting  efforts  to  conserve 
soil,  water,  and  other  natural  resources,  by 
destroying  or  Impairing  the  property  of  citi- 
zens, and  by  creating  hazards  dang«-ous  to 
life  and  property; 

(c)  That  regulation  by  the  Secretary  and 
cooperation  by  the  States  as  contemplated 
by  this  Act  are  appropriate  to  prevent  and 
eliminate  such  burdens  and  adverse  effects; 

(d)  That,  because  of  the  diversity  of  ter- 
rain, climate,  biologic,  chemical,  and  other 
physical  conditions  in  mining  areas,  the  es- 
tabllahment  on  a  nationwide  basis  of  uni- 
form regulations  for  surface  mining  opera- 
tions and  for  the  reclamation  of  surface 
mined  areas  Is  not  feasible; 

(e)  That  the  Initial  responsibility  for  de- 
veloping, authorizing.  Issuing,  and  enforcing 
regulations  for  surface  mining  operations 
tmd  for  the  reclamation  of  surface  mined 
areas  should  rest  with  the  States;  and 

(f)  That  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 


provide  a  nationwide  program  to  prevent  or 
substantially  reduce  the  adverse  effects  to 
the  environment  from  surface  mining,  to 
assure  that  adequate  measures  will  be  taken 
to  reclaim  surface  mined  areas  after  opera- 
tions are  completed,  and  to  assist  the  States 
In  carrying  out  such  a  program. 

MINZS   StTBJECT  TO   ACT 

Sxc.  4.  After  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 
each  surface  mine,  the  products  of  which 
enter  commerce  or  the  operations  of  which 
affect  commeroe,  and  the  surface  mined  area 
thereof  shall  be  subject  to  this  Act. 

rXDXaAI.    AND    STATE    COOPiaATIOM 

Sec.  6.  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  policy 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized, 
whenever  he  determines  that  It  would  ef- 
fectuate the  purposes  of  this  Act,  to  cooper- 
ate with  appropriate  State  agencies  In  de- 
veloping and  axlmlnlsterlng  State  plans  for 
the  regulation  of  surface  mines  and  the 
reclamation  of  surface  mined  areas,  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  section  7  of 
this  Act,  and  tC'  cooperate  and  consult  with 
other  Federal  agencies  In  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  cooperating  with  appropriate  State 
agencies  under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may 
provide  such  agency  (1)  technical  and  fi- 
nancial assistance  In  planning  and  otherwise 
developing  an  adequate  State  plan  for  the 
regulation  of  surface  mines  and  the  recla- 
mation of  surface  mined  areas,  (2)  technical 
assistance  and  traliUng,  including  necessary 
currlctilar  and  instructional  materials,  and 
financial  and  other  aid  for  administration 
and  enforcement  of  such  a  plan;  and  (3) 
assistance  In  preparing  and  maintaining  a 
continuing  Inventory  of  stirfaoe  mined  areas 
and  active  i-nining  operations  within  the 
State  for  the  evaluation  of  cvu-rent  and  fu- 
ture needs  and  the  effectiveness  of  mining 
and  reclamation  regulatory  measures. 

(c)  The  amount  of  any  grant  the  Secre- 
tary may  make  to  any  State  to  assist  them  In 
meeting  the  total  cost  of  the  cooperative  pro- 
gram In  each  State  shall  not  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  such  cost:  Provided,  That  such 
payment  shall  not  be  made  for  more  than 
three  years  unless  a  State  plan  has  been  sub- 
mitted and  approved  by  the  Secretary  and 
thereafter  such  payment  shall  be  contingent 
at  all  times  upon  the  administration  of  the 
State  program  In  a  manner  which  the  Secre- 
tary deems  adequate  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  appropriate  State  agency  with 
which  the  Secretary  may  cooperate  under 
this  Act  shall  be  a  single  agency  designated 
by  the  State  to  have  responsibility  for  the 
administration  and  enforcement  of  a  State 
plan  approved  under  this  Act :  Provided,  That 
the  Secretary  may,  upon  request  of  the  Gov- 
ernor or  other  appropriate  executive  or  legis- 
lative authority  of  the  State,  waive  the  single 
State  agency  provision  hereof  and  approve 
another  State  administrative  structure  or 
arrangement  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  objectives  of  this  Act  will  be  enhanced 
by  the  use  of  such  other  State  structure  or 
arrangement. 

ADVISORY  COMMmTES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  appoint  ad- 
visory committees  which  shall  Include, 
among  others.  State  representatives,  persons 
qualified  by  experience  or  affiliation  to  pre- 
sent the  viewpoint  of  operators  of  surface 
mines,  GOid  persons  qualified  by  experience 
or  affiliation  to  present  the  viewpoint  of  con- 
servation and  other  Interested  groups,  to  ad- 
vise him  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall  designate  the 
chairman  of  each  committee. 

(b)  Advisory  committee  members,  other 
than  employees  of  Federal,  State,  or  local 
governments,  while  performing  committee 
business,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  com- 
pensation at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but 
not  exceeding  $1(X)  per  day.  Including  travel- 
time.  While  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
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or  regular  plaoee  of  business,  members  m*y 
by  paid  travel  expenses  and  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  subsistence  at  ratea  authorized  by  Mc- 
tlon  6703  of  title  6.  United  States  Code,  for 
persons  intermittently  employed. 

STATE  PUAN 

Sic.  7.  (a)  A  State  may.  after  public  bear- 
ings, submit  to  the  Secretary  at  any  time  a 
State  plan  or  a  proposal  for  a  revision  in  a 
plan  previously  approved  by  the  Secretary 
for  the  regulation  of  surface  mines  and  the 
reclamation  of  surface  mined  areas  located 
within  the  State.  The  Secretary  shall,  after 
giving  appropriate  Federal  agencies  a  reason- 
able opportunity  to  review  and  comment 
thereon,  approve  a  State  plan  or  revision 
thereof  If — 

(1)  He  determines  that.  In  his  Judgment, 
the  plan  includes  laws  and  regulations 
which — 

(A)  promote  an  appropriate  relationship 
between  the  extent  of  regulation  and  recla- 
mation that  Is  required  and  the  need  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  the  environment, 

(B)  provide  that  an  adequate  mining  plnn 
be  filed  with,  and  approved  by.  the  State 
agency  and  a  p>ermlt  be  obtained  to  Inatire, 
before  surface  mining  operations  are  com- 
menced or  continued,  that  they  will  be  con- 
ducted In  a  manner  cunsUtent  with  said  min- 
ing plan: 

(C)  contain.  In  connection  with  surface 
mines  and  surface  mined  areas,  criteria  re- 
lating specifically  to  (1)  the  control  of  ero- 
sion, flooding,  and  pollution  of  water.  (11)  the 
Isolation  of  toxic  materUls.  (tlU  the  pre- 
vention of  air  pollution  by  dust  or  burning 
refuse  piles  or  otherwise.  (Iv)  the  reclama- 
tion of  surface  mined  areas  by  revegetatlon. 
replacement  of  soil,  or  other  means,  (t)  the 
maintenance  of  access  through  mined  areas. 
(Yl)  the  prevention  of  land  or  rocksUdee. 
(vll)  the  protection  of  fish  and  wildlife  and 
their  habitat,  and  (vlll)  the  prevention  of 
hazards  to  public  health  and  safety: 

(D)  promote  the  reclamation  of  surface 
mined  areas  by  requiring  that  reclamation 
work  be  planned  In  advance  and  completed 
within  reasonably  prescribed  time  limits: 

(E)  provide  for  evaluation  of  environmen- 
tal changes  In  surface  mined  areas  and  In 
areas  In  which  surface  mines  are  operating 
In  order  to  accumulate  data  for  assessing  the 
effectiveness  of  the  requirements  establlstaed: 

(F)  provide  adequaM  measures  for  en- 
forcement. Including  criminal  and  clvU  pen- 
alties for  failure  to  comply  with  applicable 
State  laws  and  regulations:  periodic  inspec- 
tions of  surface  mines  and  reclamation  work: 
periodic  reports  by  mining  operators  on  the 
methods  and  results  of  reclaouitlon  work: 
the  posting  of  performance  bonds  adequate 
to  insure  the  land  Is  reclaimed:  and  the 
revocation  of  permits  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  terms  of  the  permits  or  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  regulations  or  laws  \inder 
which  permits  are  Issued:  and 

(3)  The  Secretary  determines  that.  In  hi* 
judgment,  the  plan  Includes — 

(A)  adequate  provision  for  State  funds 
and  personnel  to  assure  the  effective  admin- 
istration and  enforcement  of  the  plan  and. 
If  needed,  the  establishment  of  training  pro- 
grams for  operators,  supervisors,  and  recla- 
mation and  enforcement  ofllclals  In  mining 
and  reclamation  practices  and  techniques: 

(B)  provision  for  the  maklnt,  of  such  re- 
ports to  the  Secretary  as  he  may  require:  and 

(C)  authorlxatlon  by  State  law  and  that  It 
will  be  put  into  effect  not  later  than  sixty 
days  after  Its  approval  b)  the  Secretary. 

(b)  After  approval  of  a  plan,  the  Secretary, 
on  the  basis  of  such  Inspections,  investiga- 
tions, or  examinations  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate and  reports  submitted  by  the  State, 
shall  make  a  continuing  evaluation  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  approved  plan  and  the 
enforcement  thereof.  Whenever  he  deter- 
mines, after  notice  to  the  State  agency  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (d)  of  section  S,  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing : 


(1)  that  the  State.  In  administering  the 
plan,  has  failed  to  comply  substantially  with 
It  or  to  enforce  it  adequately,  he  shall  no- 
tify the  State  thereof  and  If  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  the  State  has  not  taken  ade- 
quate measures,  in  his  judgment,  to  correct 
the  situation,  he  may  withdraw  his  approval 
of  the  plan  and  Issue  regulations  for  such 
State  under  section  8  of  this  Act:  and 

(3)  that  a  revision  of  an  approved  plan  Is 
appropriate  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  he  shall  notify  the  State  thereof  and 
If  within  a  reasonable  time  the  State  has  not 
revised  said  plan  and  obtained  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  thereon,  he  may  withdraw 
his  approval  of  the  plan  and  Issue  regula- 
tions for  such  State  under  section  8  of  this 
Act. 

RDCaAL  axOULATION   Or  STTETACX   MIMES 

Sec.  8.  (a)  If,  at  the  expiration  of  two  years 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  a  State 
falls  to  submit  a  State  plan,  or  a  State  has 
submitted  a  plan  which  has  been  disap- 
proved and  has  within  such  period  failed  to 
submit  a  revised  plan  for  approval,  the  Sec- 
retary, In  consultation  with  an  advisory 
committee  app>olnted  pursuant  to  this 
Act,  shall  issue  promptly  regiilatlons  for 
the  operation  of  surface  mines  and  for 
the  reclamation  of  surface  mined  areas 
In  such  State;  Provided,  That  If  the 
Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  that  a 
State  will  submit  an  acceptable  plan  with- 
in one  additional  year  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  two-year  period,  he  may  delay  the 
issuance  of  Federal  regulations  for  such  one- 
year  period  of  time.  If  a  State  has  within  two 
years  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  sub- 
mitted a  plan  for  approval  and  the  two-year 
period  provided  In  the  first  sentence  of  this 
section  has  expired  before  the  Secretary  has 
approved  or  disapproved  the  plan,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  delay  the  issuance  of  Federal 
regulations  pending  the  approval  or  disap- 
proval of  the  plan.  The  Federal  regulations 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  for  a  particular  State 
shall  be  consistent  with  the  principles  set 
forth  in  subsection  (a)(1)  of  section  7  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  the  regulations  which  he 
proposes  to  issue  for  a  particular  State.  In- 
terested [>er8ons  shall  be  afforded  a  period  of 
not  leas  than  sixty  days  after  the  publication 
of  such  regulations  within  which  to  submit 
written  data,  views,  or  arguments.  Except  as 
provided  la  subsection  (o  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  may,  after  the  expiration  of 
such  period  and  after  consideration  of  all 
relevant  matter  presented,  issue  the  regula- 
tions with  such  modifications,  if  any,  as  he 
deems  appropriate. 

(c)  On  or  before  the  last  day  of  a  period 
fixed  for  the  submission  of  written  data, 
views,  or  arguments,  any  person  who  may  be 
adversely  affected  by  the  regulations  which 
the  Secretary  proposes  to  issue  may  file  with 
the  Secretary  written  objections  thereto 
stating  the  grounds  therefor  and  requesting 
a  public  hearing  on  such  objections.  The 
Secretary  shall  not  Issue  regulations  resi>ect- 
Ing  which  such  objections  have  been  filed 
until  he  has  taken  final  action  upon  them  as 
provided  in  subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 
As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  period  of 
filing  such  objections  has  expired  the  Secre- 
tary shall  publish  In  the  Federal  Register  a 
notice  specifying  the  provisions  of  the  regu- 
lations to  which  such  objections  have  been 
filed. 

(d)  If  such  objections  requesting  a  public 
hearing  are  filed,  the  Secretary,  after  notice, 
shall  hold  a  public  hearing  for  the  purpoae 
of  receiving  evidence  relevant  and  material 
to  the  Issues  raised  by  such  objections.  At 
the  hearing  any  interested  person  may  be 
heard.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  hearlrg.  the  Secretary  shall 
act  upon  such  objections  and  make  public 
his  decision. 

(e)  The  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time 
revise  such  regulations  In  accordance   with 


the  procedures  prescribed  In  subsections  (a) 
through  (d)  of  this  section. 

TXBMUfATION 

Sec.  9.  If  a  State  submits  a  proposed  State 
plan  to  the  Secretary  after  Federal  regula- 
tions have  been  issued  pursuant  to  section  8 
of  this  Act.  and  If  the  Secretary  approves  the 
plan,  such  Federal  regulations  shall  cease  to 
t>e  effective  within  the  State  sixty  days  after 
the  approval  of  the  State  plan  by  the  Secre- 
tary. Such  Federal  regulations  shall  again 
become  effective  If  the  Secretary  subsequent- 
ly withdraws  his  approval  of  the  plan  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)  of  section  7  of  this 
Act. 

INSPECTIONS    AND    INVESTIGATIONS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
cause  to  be  made  nuch  Inspections  and  in- 
vestigations of  surface  mines  and  surface 
mined  areas  as  he  shall  deem  appropriate  to 
evaluate  the  administration  of  State  plans, 
or  to  develop  or  enforce  Federal  regulations, 
and  for  such  purposes  authorized  representa- 
tives of  the  Secretary  shall  have  the  right  of 
entry  to  any  surface  mine  or  upon  any  sur- 
face mined  area. 

(b)  The  head  of  each  Federal  agency  shall 
permit  by  agreement  authorized  representa- 
tives of  the  State  or  the  Secretary  to  have  the 
right  of  entry  to  any  surface  mine  or  upon 
any  surface  mined  area  located  on  lands  un- 
der his  jurisdiction,  unless  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  finds  that  such  entry  would  not  be  la 
the  interest  of  the  national  security. 

EBGULATIONS 

Sec.  11.  The  Secretary  may  issue  such  reg- 
ulations as  are  deemed  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

INJTJNCnOKB 

SEC.  13.  At  the  request  of  the  Secretary, 
the  Attorney  General  may  institute  a  civil 
action  in  a  district  court  of  the  United  States 
for  a  restraining  order  or  injunction  cr  other 
appropriate  remedy  (a)  to  prevent  a  person 
from  engaging  in  surface  mining  c^>eratlons 
without  a  permit  from  the  Secretary  required 
under  section  8  of  this  Act.  or  in  violation  of 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  such  permit  or 
the  Federal  regulations  Issued  under  section 
8  of  the  Act;  (b)  to  prevent  a  person  from 
placing  m  commerce  the  products  of  a  sur- 
face mine  produced  In  violation  of  an  ap- 
proved State  plan;  or  (c)  to  enforce  the  right 
of  entry  under  section  10  of  this  Act.  The 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  in  which 
such  person  resides  or  Is  doing  business  or  Is 
licensed  or  Incorporated  to  do  business  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  laeue  such  order  or  In- 
junction or  to  provide  other  appropriate 
remedy. 

PENALTIES 

SEC.  13.  (a)  If  any  person  shall  fall  to 
comply  with  any  regulation  Issued  under 
section  8  of  this  Act  for  a  period  of  fifteen 
days  after  notice  of  such  failure,  such  per- 
son shall  be  liable  for  a  dvU  penalty  of  not 
more  than  tlOO  for  each  and  every  day  of 
the  continuance  of  such  failure.  The  Secre- 
tary may  assess  and  collect  any  such  penalty, 
and  upon  application  therefor  may  remit 
or  mitigate  any  such  penalty  imposed. 

(b)  Any  person  who  knowingly  violates 
any  regulation  Issued  pursuant  to  section  8 
of  this  Act  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $3,600,  or  by 
Imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by 
both. 

(c)  The  penalties  prescribed  In  this  section 
shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary  In  addi- 
tion to  any  other  remedies  afforded  to  him 
under  thU  Act  in  enforcing  the  regulations 
Issued  under  section  8  of  this  Act. 

BESEABCH 

Sec.  14.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
conduct  and  promote  the  coordination  and 
acceleration  of  research,  studies,  surveys,  ex- 
perlmenu,  demonstrations,  and  training  Id 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  in 
carrying  out  the  activities  authorized  by  this 
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gectlon  the  Secretary  may  enter  Into  con- 
tffcts  with,  and  make  grants  to,  institutions, 
tgendes,  organizations,  and  individuals,  and 
^ect  and  make  available  Information 
thereon. 

APPHOPXIATIONB 

Sac.  15.  (ft)  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 

this  Act. 

(b)  All  appropriations  and  donations  made 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  and  all  permit  fees  or 
other  charges  paid  pursuant  to  section  8  of 
this  Act  shall  be  credited  to  a  special  fund 
in  the  Treasury  to  be  known  as  the  Mined 
LaqUs  Reclamation  Fimd.  Such  sums  shall 
be  available,  without  fiscal  year  limitation, 
lor  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

OTHER  FEOERAL  LAWS 

Sec.  16.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  In 
any  way  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  or 
beads  of  other  Federal  agencies  under  other 
provisions  of  law  to  Include  In  any  lease, 
license,  permit,  contract,  or  other  Instrument 
such  conditions  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
regulate  surface  mining  operations  and  to 
reclaim  surface  mined  areas  on  lands  under 
their  Jurisdiction:  Provided,  That  such  con- 
ditions shall  be  at  least  equal  to  any  law  and 
regulation  established  under  an  approved 
8ut«  plan  or  to  any  regulation  Issued  under 
section  8  of  this  Act  for  the  State  in  which 
luch  lands  are  located.  Each  Federal  agency 
sball  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  and  the 
States,  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable.  In 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The   explanation    presented    by    Mr. 
Jackson  is  as  follows: 
Biixp  Explanation  of  Principal  Provisions 

1,  The  proposal  would  establLsb  a  State- 
Pederal  program  for  the  regulation  of  sur- 
face mining  operations  In  the  Nation.  The 
purpose  of  the  program  is  to  prevent  In  the 
future  the  needless  degradation  to  the  en- 
vironment and  destruction  of  land  values 
which  have  occurred  in  the  past,  and  to  as- 
sure that  reasonable  steps  will  be  taken  to 
reclaim  mined  areas  after  surface  mining 
Is  completed. 

The  National  Surface  Mine  Study  au- 
thorized by  Congress  under  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1966  found  that 
surface  mining  throughout  the  Nation  pro- 
duces significant  detrimental  effects  upon  the 
land. 

3.  The  proposal  would  apply  to  surface 
mines  operating  on  the  date  of  Its  enactment 
and  thereafter  and  to  areas  on  which  sur- 
face mining  operations  cease  after  the  date  of 
enactment.  It  would  apply  to  such  operations 
wherever  found  In  a  State,  Including  those 
conducted  on  Federal  and  Indian  trust  lands. 

3.  The  prc^osal  recognizes  that  because  of 
the  diversity  of  terrain,  climate,  and  other 
factors  from  State  and  even  within  a  single 
State,  a  uniform  system  of  regulations  is 
both  Impracticable  and  undesirable.  It  gives 
the  States  the  Initial  opportunity  to  control 
the  problem  now. 

4.  The  proF>osal  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  provide  both  technical 
and  financial  assistance  to  the  States  In 
developing  and  enforcing  adequate  State 
plans  for  the  regulation  of  surface  mines  and 
the  reclamation  of  surface  mined  areas.  The 
flnanclal  assistance  would  be  In  the  form  of 
up  to  50  percent  grants  to  cover  the  Federal 
share  of  the  State  program. 

6.  The  proposal  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
mlttees,  possibly  on  a  regional  basis,  to  assist 
tary  to  establish  a  series  of  advisory  com- 
hlm  In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities  under 
this  legislation.  The  membership  of  the  com- 
mittees would  Include  appropriate  State  and 
Federal  people  and  various  people  from  In- 
dustry, conservation,  or  other  organizations 
md  individuals. 

8.  The  proposal  would  encourage  each  State 
to  submit  for  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 


an  adequate  and  complete  State  plan  for  the 
regulation  of  surface  mines  and  the  reclama- 
tion of  surface  mined  areas  located  in  the 
State,  While  the  plan  may  be  submitted  at 
any  time,  It  must  be  submitted  within  2 
years  after  enactment  If  a  State  wants  to 
forestall  Federal  regulation.  The  Secretary, 
however,  may  extend  this  time  another  year, 
if  he  believes  tiiat  a  State  will  submit  an 
approvable  plan  by  then.  In  the  process  of 
adopting  a  State  plan,  the  State  must  Initiate 
public  hearings  to  give  interested  persons 
and  organizations  an  opportunity  to  com- 
ment thereon. 
An  approvable  plan  must — 

(a)  Promote  an  appropriate  relationship 
between  the  extent  of  regulation  and  rec- 
lamation that  is  required  and  the  need  to 
preserve  and  protect  the  environment; 

(b)  Provide  a  system  of  permits  and  the 
filing  of  mining  plans  to  enable  the  State 
to  know  how  and  what  kind  of  operations 
wUl  be  commenced  or  continued; 

(C)  Provide  means  and  measures  for  pre- 
venting or  controlling  the  adverse  effects  of 
mining  operations,  such  as  air  and  water 
pollution,  erosion,  the  prevention  of  slides, 
and  the  protection  of  fish  and  wildlife  areas: 

(d)  Provide  for  the  reclamation  of  sur- 
face mined  areas.  Including  the  posting  of 
an  adequate  performance  ordinance  bond 
which  will  insure  that  the  entire  cost  of 
the  reclamation  will  be  covered;  and 

(e)  Provide  adequate  measures  of  enforce- 
ment, funds,  and  personnel. 

Before  approving  a  plan,  the  Secretary 
must  be  satisfied  that  It  can  be  carried  out 
under  State  law  within  60  days  after  bis 
approval.  Also,  the  Secretary  must  submit 
It  to  other  Federal  agencies  having  affected 
land  holdings  within  the  State  which  the 
plan  covers  or  having  some  other  direct  in- 
terest In  surface  mining  operations  therein 
for  their  review  and  comment.  We  expect 
that  their  review  and  comment  would  not 
delay  approval  for  any  appreciable  time. 

7.  Once  approved,  the  Secretary  would, 
based  on  State  reports  and  field  investiga- 
tions, etc.,  continue  to  evaluate  its  effective- 
ness and,  most  particularly,  the  adequacy 
of  the  State's  enforcement.  The  latter  is 
probably  the  "key"  to  asstirlng  that  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  legislation  will  be  met.  If 
he  determines,  after  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing,  that  the  State  plan  has  not  been 
adequately  enforced,  the  Secretary  will  notify 
the  State  of  the  problem  and  make  recom- 
mendations on  how  enforcement  can  be  im- 
proved. If  the  State  falls  to  take  corrective 
steps,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  with- 
draw his  approval  of  the  plan  and  iseue  Fed- 
eral regulations. 

8.  Technology  and  conditions  will  change. 
Also,  It  is  possible  that  experience  will  show 
that  all  or  a  i>art  of  the  plan  is  defective  or 
difficult  to  administer  adequately.  The  pro- 
posal recognizes  these  possibilities  and  pro- 
vides a  system  for  instituting  revisions  by 
each  State  and  by  the  Secretary. 

9.  Two  years  after  enactment  of  this  pro- 
posal, the  Secretary  shall  issue  promptly 
Federal  regulations  for  the  operation  of  sur- 
face mines  and  the  reclamation  of  surface 
mined  areas  for  any  State  or  portion  thereof 
which  has  not  submitted  a  plan,  unless  the 
Secretary  gives  a  1  year  extension  to  submit 
It,  or  which  has  had  a  plan  disapproved. 

As  of  early  1969,  only  14  States  had  laws 
regulating  surface  mining  operations.  Some 
existing  State  laws  do  not  cover  surface  min- 
ing of  all  minerals.  Thus,  mo6t  State  govern- 
ments win  need  to  enact  State  legislation  to 
authorize  such  regulation  or  to  amend  exist- 
ing regulation.  Moreover,  the  development  of 
State  plans  will  necessitate  time  consuming 
study  and  consultation  by  State  officials  with 
mining  Industry  representatives  and  other 
Interested  persons.  Review  of  proposed  State 
plans  by  the  Federal  Government  wlU  also 
be  time  consuming.  It  Is  antlcli>ated,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  States 


wiilch  already  have  laws  governing  surface 
m'ning  State  plans  might  be  submitted  very 
soon  after  enactment. 

10.  In  establishing  Federal  regulations  for 
surface  mining  in  a  State,  the  Secretary  Is 
required  to  consult  with  an  appropriate  ad- 
visory committee.  The  regulations  must  be 
consistent  with  the  appropriate  criteria  set 
forth  for  the  State  plan  in  his  proposed  leg- 
islation. 

11.  The  proposal  would  provide  for  the 
publication  of  proposed  Federal  regulations 
In  the  Federal  Register  and  for  a  public  hear- 
ing on  request  of  Interested  parties. 

12.  The  proposal  would  authorize  a  Mined 
Lands  Reclamation  Fvmd  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

13.  The  proposal  would  make  the  State 
plan  applicable  to  Federal  lands  and  to  In- 
dian trust  lands.  It,  however,  would  not  re- 
peal, modify,  or  otherwise  affect  present  or 
future  Federal  statutes  or  regulations  re- 
lating to  surface  mining  c^>erations,  except 
that,  where  there  Is  an  approved  State  plan 
or  regulation  Issued  under  this  legislation, 
the  Federal  lease,  permit,  etc.,  conditions 
must  be  at  least  equal  to  them. 

14.  The  proposal  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary to  carry  out  an  accelerated  program 
of  research,  studies,  surveys,  experiments, 
demonstrations,  and  training  in  aid  of  this 
legislation. 


S.      631— INTRODUCTION     OF     THE 
NATIONAL  OPEN  BEACHES  ACT  OF 

1971 

Mr.  JACBISON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  the  Na- 
tional Open  Beaches  Act  of  1971. 

The  Nation's  ocean  shoreline  is  a  re- 
source which,  as  was  reported  by  the 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission— ORRRC— in  1962  in  a  re- 
port entitled  "Shoreline  Recreation  Re- 
sources," has  been  neglected  by  the  Na- 
tion as  a  recreational  resource.  It  has 
"largely  been  left  for  acquisition  and  ex- 
ploitation by  whatever  public  or  private 
agencies  desired  to  undertake  its  owner- 
ship, control  and  management." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  view  that  the 
ocean  beaches  of  the  United  States  are 
a  part  of  the  common  heritage  of  all  of 
the  people,  that  they  are  impressed  with 
a  public  interest,  and  that  new  means 
must  be  found  to  protect  this  great  re- 
source and,  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible, make  it  available  for  public  use  and 
enjoyment. 

In  May  of  1969,  Congressman  Eck- 
HARDT  of  Texas  introduced  a  National 
Open  Beaches  Act  which  proposes  some 
innovation  approaches  towards  enlarg- 
ing public  access  and  public  rights  to  the 
use  of  the  Nation's  beaches.  The  bill  I  in- 
troduce today  is  patterned  after  that 
measure. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  establish  a  sim- 
ple legal  presumption:  namely,  that  the 
pubUc  has  a  basic  right  of  access  to  and 
over  the  open  seacoast  beaches  of  the 
United  States.  This  right  is  based  on 
the  recognition  that  the  ocean  beaches 
of  this  Nation  have  traditionally  served 
as  thoroughfares  and  havens  for  persons 
pursuing  all  types  of  travel,  commerce 
and  recreation.  The  bill  recognizes  that 
the  concept  of  the  beach  as  a  common 
resource  of  all  citizens  is  threatened  by 
shorelines  being  fenced  or  enclosed  upon 
assumptions  which  in  many  cases  and  in 
many  States  are  not  founded  on  clear 
legality. 
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The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  best 
described  by  quoting  from  sections  102 
and  103  which  provide  that: 

Congreas  decUras  ftcd  affirms  that  the 
beachM  of  the  UnltM  States  are  Impreeeed 
wltb  a  national  Interest  and  that  the  pubUc 
shAll  have  free  and  unreetrtcted  right  to  use 
them  as  a  common  to  the  full  extent  that 
such  public  right  may  be  extended  consistent 
with  such  property  rights  of  littoral  land- 
owners as  may  be  protected  absolutely  by 
the  Constitution.  It  Is  the  declared  Inten- 
tion of  Congress  to  exercise  the  full  reach  of 
Ita  constitutional  power  over  the  subject. 

No  person  shall  create,  erect,  maintain  or 
construct  any  observation,  barrier,  or  re- 
straint of  any  nature  which  Interferes  with 
the  free  and  unrestricted  right  of  the  public. 
Individually  and  collectively,  to  enter,  leave, 
cross  or  use  as  a  common  the  public  beaches. 

This  measure.  If  enacted,  would  In  no 
way  affect  the  rights  of  littoral  property 
owners.  These  rights  are  fully  protected. 
"Hie  bill  would  establish  procedures 
whereby  easements  for  access  to  the 
beaches  could,  where  necessary,  be  pur- 
chased or  condemned  for  public  use. 
Funds  necessary  for  this  purpose  would 
come  from  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund  on  a  25-percent  State  and  75- 
percent  Federal  matching  basis. 

Mr.  President.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  our  population  will  grow  from  200 
to  300  million  in  the  next  30  years.  The 
extent  of  the  total  American  shoreline 
will,  however,  be  exactly  the  same  in  the 
year  2000  as  it  is  now.  If  action  is  not 
taken  to  preserve  a  portion  of  this  valu- 
able resource  for  puWlc  use,  America's 
recreational  shoreline  may  vanish  under 
the  onslaught  of  other  demands — Indus- 
trial, commercial,  residential. 

Many  beaches  which  were  open  to  the 
public  only  a  few  years  ago  are  now 
marked  with  signs  reading  "Private 
Property — Keep  Out."  "No  Trespassing— 
Private  Beach."  "Subdivision:  Lots  for 
Sale."  Unfortunately,  these  are  the  signs 
of  the  times  in  our  Nation's  waterways. 


and  seashores,  and  they  make  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  for  the  public  to  gain  ac- 
cess to  them.  Inasmuch  as  the  majority 
of  outdoor  recreation  Is  centered  around 
water,  whether  it  be  streams,  lakes,  or 
seashore,  steps  must  be  taken  to  provide 
greater  access  to  these  national  assets. 

The  total  detailed  shoreline  of  the 
United  States,  excluding  both  Alaska  and 
Hawaii,  Is  59.157  statute  miles.  Of  this  to- 
tal, 21.724  miles  has  been  classified  as  rec- 
reation shoreline  by  the  ORRRC  study 
report.  Of  this  total  detailed  shoreline 


only  1.209  miles — Just  barely  2  percent- 
is  In  public  ownership  and  available,  or 
potentially  available,  for  recreational 
use.  Of  the  area  classified  as  recreational 
shoreline  only  5.7  percent  Is  available  for 
recreational  use.  Table  4  from  the 
ORRRC  report  breaks  these  figures  down 
by  major  coastlines.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  that  this  table  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccou. 
as  follows: 


TABLE  4.-MILEAGE  OF  OETAILEO  SHORELINE,  RECREATION  SHORELINE.'  PUBUC  RECREATION  SHORELINE.  AND  RESTtlCTEO 

SHORELINE.  BY  MAJOR  COASTLINES 
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PubUc  ncmtion 
•horriin* 

Restricted  shortllm 
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49B 

2E3 
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Gulf  o1  Mnlco 

17,437 

PtclRc  Ocstn  

7.113 

127 

Grwl  L<kn 

s^4ao 

S7 

U.S.totiL. 

59.157 

21,724 
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sn 
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the  totals  may  be  attrfbuted  to  the  jnabHity  of  this  studv  to  Identify  all  publtc  shoreline  anas,  a  major  raatoa  for  the  difference  Is  in 
the  different  crtterta  used  by  this  study  and  by  the  various  States  In  their  reports. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
fourth  column  of  the  table,  "Restricted 
Shoreline,"  refers  to  areas  of  "restricted 
military  use."  These  areas  amount  to  581 
miles,  or  almost  one-half  of  the  total 
Nation's  shoreline  which  is  presently 
dedicated  to  public  recreational  use.  If. 
after  the  military  use  of  this  shoreline 
is  completed,  these  areas  could  be  dedi- 
cated to  public  recreational  use,  the 
amount  of  shoreline  available  to  the 
public  would  be  Increased  by  a  full  50 
percent  without  any  further  expendi- 
ture of  Federal  or  State  funds. 

On  October  22  of  last  year,  the  Presi- 
dent signed  my  bill,  S.  1708.  the  Federal 
Lands  for  Parks  and  Recreation  Act  of 


1969.  This  measure  makes  surplus  Fed- 
eral lands  which  are  suitable  for  ptuk 
and  recreational  use  available  to  State 
and  local  goverrmient  at  little  or  no  cost. 
The  Federal  Lands  for  Parks  Act  pro- 
vides a  means  by  which  surplus  military 
shoreline  may  be  dedicated  to  public  use. 

Table  5  from  the  ORRRC  study  report 
shows  the  status  of  the  Nation's  recrea- 
tional shoreline  by  State,  mileage,  type, 
ownership,  and  development  status.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  table  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RicoRO,  as 
follows: 


TABLE  5.-ESTIMATE0  MILEAfiE.  BY  STATE.  OF  THE  U,S.  RECREATION  SHOREUNE,  BY  TYPE.  OWNERSHIP,  AND  DEVELOPMENT  STATUS 
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Do. 
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Low. 
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Do. 
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Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
OBRHC  report  presented  some  additional 
statistics  which  place  the  demand  upon 
our  public-owned  beaches  in  perspective. 
Using  their  criteria  that  each  person  re- 
quires 150  square  feet  of  beach  space,  the 
1 209  miles  of  public  recreational  shore- 
line could  only  accommodate  2.1  million 
persons  at  any  one  time.  This  calculation 
Is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  all  of 
these  1,209  miles  are  prime  beach  shore- 
line, when  In  fact  a  significant  portion 
consists  of  marshes,  bluffs,  and  rocky 
beaches.  In  addition,  many  of  the  beaches 
best  adapted  for  outdoor  recreation  are 
not  readily  accessible  to  urban  areas 
where  the  need  is  greatest. 

Recognition  of  the  attraction  of  people 
to  water  is  exemplified  by  the  public  pres- 
sures on  the  22  national  parks,  seashores, 
lakeshores,  and  monuments  managed  by 
the  National  Park  Service  on  our  sea- 
shores or  on  the  Great  Lakes.  These  Fed- 
eral marine  areas  have  been  heavily  used, 
and  the  growing  demand  for  quality 
recreation  will  continue  to  challenge  ef- 
forts to  maintain  their  esthetic  values. 
Recent  visitor-use  projections  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  indicate  that  between 
1969  and  1978,  visitation  will  Increase  an 
average  of  110  percent  at  Assateague  Is- 
land, Cape  Cod,  Cape  Hatteras.  Fire  Is- 
land, and  Point  Reyes  National  Sea- 
shores. It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the 
82  National  Wildlife  Refuges  operated  by 
the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life along  our  country's  coastline  will  also 
realize  significant  Increases  in  recrea- 
tional usage. 

It  is  apparent  that  more  must  be  done 
to  make  our  beaches  more  available  to 
the  public.  In  1967.  the  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation  published  a  report  en- 
titled "Outdoor  Recreation  Trends" 
which  categorized  the  various  outdoor 
recreation  activities  and  projected  the 
demands  for  each.  The  report  concluded 
that  the  greatest  increases  would  come 
in  activities  which  were  water  based  or 
water  related.  It  was  estimated  that  by 
1980  swimming  would  be  the  number 
one  outdoor  recreation  activity,  increas- 
ing 72  percent  between  1965  and  1980. 
In  these  same  15  years,  it  was  estimated 
water-skiing  would  increase  121  percent, 
boating  76  percent,  hiking  78  percent, 
and  camping  78  percent. 

These  statistics  make  It  abundantly 
clear  that  there  is  nearly  insatiable  de- 
mand for  water-based  outdoor  recrea- 
tion experiences.  Maintaining  the  quality 
of  the  already  overburdened  public  sea- 
shores will  be  a  nearly  impossible  future 
task  unless  additional  areas  axe  set  aside 
and  opened  to  all  Americans. 

This  is  no  new  revelation.  The  National 
Park  Service  published  a  booklet  in  1955 
entitled  "Our  Vanishing  Shorelines" 
which  stated  that — 

Present  faculties  are  already  Inadequate 
wid  will  be  smothered  by  Increased  attend- 
ance unless  additional  recreation  areas  are 
provided. 

Fortunately,  many  new  areas  have  been 
established  over  the  past  decade.  In  the 
future,  however,  seashore  suitable  for 
recreation  cannot  be  expected  to  be  ac- 
quired in  large  quantities,  primarily  be- 
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cause  of  escalating  land  prices.  Other 
approaches  must  be  taken. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  additional 
public  recreational  opportunities  on  our 
waterfront  areas  was  further  elaborated 
upon  in  a  1969  report  entitled  "Our  Na- 
tion and  the  Sea,"  prepared  by  the  Com- 
mission on  Marine  Science.  Engineeilng, 
and  Resources.  The  report  indicated  that 
the  existing  publicly  held  marine  recrea- 
tion properties  can  never  accommodate 
the  pressures  Imposed  upon  them. 

This  Is  certainly  evident  when  It  is 
considered  that  the  71.2  million  visitors 
of  our  coastal  areas  In  1964  will  grow  to 
121.0  by  the  year  1975.  As  a  result,  the 
Marine  Sciences  Commission  recom- 
mended that — 

Federal.  State,  and  local  governments 
should  give  primary  emphasis  to  acquiring 
access  to  the  shores  for  purpweeB  of  recrea- 
tion, especially  near  urban  populations.  Steps 
short  of  acquisition  should  be  used  to  the  ex- 
tent feasible  but,  when  necessary  to  control 
coastal  use,  land  should  be  acquired. 

The  report  also  concluded  that  all 
levels  of  govenmient  should  take  action 
to  Insure  that  provisions  are  made  for 
public  access  to  waterfront  in  many  of 
the  private  development  projects  along 
the  shore.  The  Commission  felt  that  be- 
cause many  private  developments  involv- 
ing landfills  may  adversely  affect  a  re- 
source that  belongs  to  everyone,  then  the 
developer  should  compensate  for  filling 
in  these  acres  by  providing  access  to  the 
public  for  the  use  of  adjacent  waters. 

Mr.  President,  the  predominance  of 
private  control  and  ownership  of  the  Na- 
tion's beaches  and  the  lack  of  public 
access  redses  some  very  Important  ques- 
tions of  law,  of  public  policy,  and  of  the 
responsibilities  of  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. One  of  the  major  questions 
posed  In  the  ORRRC  study  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Wliat  Is  the  right  of  the  public  In  this 
limited  resource,  and  is  It  superior  to  that  of 
the  private  owner  who  has  held  domain  for 
scores  of  years  wtaUe  pubUc  agencies  ignored 
the  resource? 

The  ORRRC  study  report  went  on  to 
say  that: 

This  report  Is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  total  physical  shoreUne  of  the  Na- 
tion can  and  should  be  considered  available 
for  public  development  and  use.  No  attempt 
has  been  made  to  evaluate  the  legal,  political, 
financial,  and  policy  difficulties  that  would 
accompany  attempts  to  place  more  of  the 
national  shoreline  under  public  control  and 
management.  The  report  does  not  imply  that 
It  Is  feasible  or  desirable  to  espouse  public 
ownership  of  the  entire  shoreline.  However, 
It  does  recognise  the  public  Interest  In  the 
shoreline  as  a  national  boundary  and  the 
necessity  to  consider  the  entire  shoreline 
when  policies  of  shoreline  recreation  are 
being  formulated. 

The  "National  Open  Beaches  Act  of 
1970"  raises  these  and  other  Important 
questions  discussed  in  the  ORRRC  repwrt. 
Hearings  on  this  measure  and  prelimi- 
nary legal  studies  will  provide  a  basis  on 
which  Congress  can  address  itself  to  a 
determination  of  what  the  Federal  role 
should  be  In  making  the  Nation's  beaches 
accessible  to  the  public. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  articles  from  the  New  York 


Times  and  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
be  printed  in  the  Record  together  with 
the  text  of  the  bill  at  the  conclusion  ot 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  further  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  an  excellent 
speech  by  Mr.  Louis  E.  Reid,  Jr.,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  on  the 
subject  of  open  beaches  be  placed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf).  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred;  and. 
without  objection,  the  bill  and  material 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  631)  declaring  a  public 
Interest  in  the  open  beaches  of  the  Na- 
tion, providing  for  the  protection  of  such 
Interest,  for  the  acquisition  of  easements 
pertaining  to  such  seaward  beaches  and 
for  the  orderly  management  and  control 
thereof,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Jackson,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  631 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
presence  and  accessibility  of  the  sea,  being  a 
very  substantial  factor  In  the  value  and  kind 
of  Interstate  travel,  and  the  beach  being  a 
marine  resource  created  by  the  action  at  the 
sea.  It  Is  necessary  and  prop>er  and  promotes 
the  public  welfare  to  provide  orderly  protec- 
tion of  the  public  interest  in  the  beaches. 

TITLE  I 

Ssc.  101.  Congress  finds  that  the  sea 
beaches  of  the  United  States  are  of  such 
character  as  to  xise  and  potential  develop- 
ment as  to  req\Ure  separate  consideration 
from  other  lands  with  respect  to  the  ele- 
ments and  consequences  of  title  in  littoral 
owners.  Such  land  has  been  treated  by  and 
large  over  most  of  Its  extent  and  during 
most  of  tbe  time  that  It  has  been  controlled 
by  European  and  Anglo-American  law,  as 
a  common.  It  has  been  of  little  use  for  farm- 
ing, grazing,  timber  production,  mining  or 
residency — the  traditional  uses  of  land — but 
has  served  as  a  thoroughfare  and  haven  for 
fishermen  and  sea  ventiirers  and  a  place  of 
recreation  for  the  citizenry.  The  elements 
and  consequences  of  title  in  littoral  owners 
are  thus  colored  by  these  traditional  vises 
but  are  not  fully  fonnul»ted  nor  precisely 
drawn  in  the  laws  of  the  several  States  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  present  day.  Con- 
gress finds  that  the  traditional  concept  of 
the  beach  as  a  common  Is  now  l>elng  threat- 
ened by  shorelines  being  fenced  or  enclosed 
upon  assumptions  not  founded  oa.  clear 
legality. 

Sec.  102.  Congress  declares  and  afBrma 
that  the  beaches  of  the  tTnlted  States  are 
impressed  with  a  national  Interest  and  thAt 
the  pubUc  shall  have  free  and  tinrestrloted 
right  to  use  them  as  a  common  to  the  full 
extent  that  such  public  right  may  be  ex- 
tended consistent  with  such  property  rights 
of  littoral  landowners  as  may  be  protected 
by  the  Constitution.  It  is  the  declared  in- 
tention of  Congress  to  exercise  the  full  reach 
of  its  constitutional  power  over  the  subject. 

Sec.  103.  No  person  shall  create,  erect, 
maintain,  or  construct  any  obetructlon.  bar- 
rier, or  restraint  of  any  nature  which  Inter- 
feres with  the  free  and  unrestricted  right  of 
the  public.  Individually  and  collectively,  to 
enter,  leave,  cross,  or  use  as  a  common  the 
public  beaches. 

Sbc.  104.  (a)  An  action  shall  be  cognizable 
in  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
without  reference  to  Jurisdictional  amount. 
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ftt  the  Instance  of  tbe  Attorney  Oenerai  or 
a  United  States  dUtrlct  attorney  to : 

(1)  est*bllab  ftnd  prortect  the  public  right 
to  beaches, 

(2)  determine  the  existing  stAtus  of  title, 
ownership,  and  control,  and 

(3)  condezon  lucb  eaoementa  aa  may  rea- 
sonably be  neceesary  to  aocompllih  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

(b)  Actions  brought  under  the  authority 
of  this  section  may  be  for  Injunctive,  declara- 
tory, or  other  suitable  relief. 

Sac.  106.  The  following  rules  applicable  to 
considering  the  evidence  shall  be  applicable 
In  all  cases  brought  under  section  104 
hereof: 

(1)  a  showing  that  the  area  la  a  baach 
shall  be  prima  faole  evidence  that  the  title 
of  the  littoral  owner  does  not  Include  the 
right  to  prevent  the  public  from  using  the 
area  us  a  common: 

(2)  a  showing  that  the  area  Is  a  beach 
shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  that  there 
has  been  Imposed  upon  the  beach  a  prescrip- 
tive right  to  use  It  as  a  common. 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
held  to  Impair.  Interfere,  or  prevent  the 
Stalee —  *-«w— »^ 

1 1 1    ownership  of  Its  lands  and  domains, 

( 2 )  control  of  the  public  beaches  In  behalf 
of  the  public  for  the  protection  of  the  com- 
mon usage  or  Incidental  to  the  enjoyment 
thereof,  or 

(3)  authority  to  perform  State  pubUc 
services,  including  enactment  of  reasonable 
zonea  fur  wildlife,  marine,  and  eetuarlne 
protection. 

(b)  All  Interests  In  land  recovered  under 
authority  of  this  Act  shall  be  treated  aa  sub- 
ject to  the  ownership,  control  aiid  authority 
of  the  State  in  the  same  measure  as  If  the 
State  Itself  had  acted  to  recover  such  Inter- 
ests. In  order  that  such  Interest  be  recovered 
through  condemnation,  the  State  mtist  par- 
ticipate In  acquiring  such  interest  by  pro- 
viding matching  funds  of  not  less  than  26 
per  centum  of  tba  value  at  the  land  con- 
demned   

TITLE  n 

Sac.  201.  In  order  further  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  stated  In  title  I.  section  101,  It  Is 
desirable  that  the  States  and  the  Federal 
Oovermnent  act  In  a  Joint  partnership  to 
protect  the  rights  and  Interests  of  the  peo- 
ple In  the  use  of  the  beaches.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  administer  the  terms 
and  provisions  of  this  Act  and  shall  deter- 
mine what  actions  shall  be  brought  under 
section  104  hereof. 

Sec.  202.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
place  at  the  disposal  of  the  States  such  re- 
search facilities  as  may  be  reasonably  avail- 
able frcm  the  Federal  Government,  and,  in 
cooperation  with  the  other  Federal  agencies, 
such  historical,  geological,  geodetic,  and 
other  Information  and  facilities  as  may  be 
reasonably  available  for  assisting  the  States 
in  such  protection  of  public  rights.  The 
President  may  promulgate  regulations  gov- 
erning the  worK  of  such  Interagency  coopera- 
tion. 

Sac.  203.  Section  S(c)  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  (16 
U.3.C.  4601-4608)  Is  amended  by  adding 
Immediately  after  the  first  sentence,  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "Any  State  shall  be 
entitled  to  75  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  plan- 
ning, acquisition,  or  development  of  pro- 
jects designed  to  secure  the  right  of  the 
public  to  beaches  where  the  State  heis  com- 
plied with  the  requirement  of  the  Open 
Beaches  Act  of  1969  and  where  adequate 
State  lavrs  are  established.  In  the  judgment 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  protect 
the  public's  right  In  the  beaches." 

Sec.  204.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
LB  authorized  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  any  State,  and  to  its  political  subdivisions 
for  the  development  and  maintenance  of 
tran^p>ortation  facilities  necessary  in  con- 
nection with  the  use  of  public  beaches  in 


such  State  if.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  such  State  has  defined 
and  sufficiently  protected  public  beaches 
within  Its  boundaries  by  State  law.  Such 
financial  assl.itance  shall  be  for  projects 
which  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to 
construction  of  necessary  highways  and 
roads  to  g^ve  access  to  the  shoreline  area. 
the  constnictlon  of  parking  lota  and  adjacent 
pdj-k  areas,  as  well  as  related  Uansportatlon 
focllilles.  All  sums  appropriated  to  carry  out 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  are  au- 
thorized to  be  made  available  in  an  appro- 
priations Act  to  carry  out  thU  section. 

Trruc  m 

Sac.  301.  The  following  terms  as  used  In 
this  Act  shall  have  the  following  meanings: 

(a)  "Sea"  includes  the  Atlantic,  Pacific, 
and  Arctic  Oceans,  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  and 
the  Caribbean  and  Bering  Seas. 

(b)  "Beach"  U  the  area  along  the  shore  of 
the  sea  affected  by  wave  action  directly  from 
the  open  sea.  It  is  more  precisely  defined  In 
the  situations  and  under  the  conditions 
hereinafter  set  forth  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  case  of  typically  sandy  or  shell 
beach  with  a  discernible  vegetation  line 
which  Is  constant  or  intermittent,  it  is  that 
area  which  lies  seaward  from  the  line  of  vege- 
tation to  the  sea. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  beach  having  no  dis- 
cernible vegetation  line,  the  beach  shall  in- 
clude all  area  formed  by  wave  action  not  to 
exceed  two  hundred  feet  in  width  (measured 
Inland  from  the  point  of  mean  higher  high 
tide). 

(c)  The  "Una  of  vegautlon  '  is  the  ex- 
treme seaward  boundary  of  natural  vegeta- 
tion which  typically  spreads  continuously 
Inland.  It  mcludes  the  line  of  vegetation  on 
the  seaward  side  of  dunes  or  mounds  of  sand 
typically  formed  along  the  line  of  highest 
wave  action,  and,  where  such  a  line  is  clearly 
defined,  the  same  shall  constitute  the  "line 
of  vegetation."  In  any  area  where  there  Is 
no  clearly  marked  vegetation  line,  recourse 
shall  be  had  to  the  nearest  clearly  ntarked 
line  of  vegetation  on  east  side  of  such  area 
to  determine  the  elevation  reached  by  the 
highest  waves.  The  "line  of  vegetation"  for 
the  unmarked  area  shall  be  the  line  of  con- 
stant elevation  connecting  the  two  clearly 
marked  lines  of  Tegetatlon  on  each  side.  In 
the  event  the  elevation  of  the  two  points  on 
each  side  of  the  area  are  not  the  same,  then 
the  extension  defining  the  line  reached  by 
the  highest  wave  shall  t>e  the  average  eleva- 
tion between  the  two  points.  Such  line  shall 
be  connected  at  each  of  its  termini  at  the 
point  where  it  begins  to  parallel  the  true 
vegetation  line  by  a  line  connecting  it  with 
the  true  vegetation  Una  at  iu  farthest  ex- 
tent. Such  line  shall  not  be  affected  by  oc- 
casional sprigs  of  grass  seaward  from  the 
dunes  and  shall  not  be  affected  by  artificial 
fill,  the  addition  or  removal  of  turf,  or  by 
other  artificial  changes  in  the  natural  vege- 
tation of  the  area.  Where  such  changes  have 
been  made,  and  thus  the  vegetation  line  has 
been  obliterated  or  has  been  created  arti- 
ficially, the  line  of  vegetation  shall  be  recon- 
structed as  it  originally  existed,  if  such  is 
practicable;  otherwise,  it  shall  be  deternUned 
m  the  same  manner  as  in  other  areas  where 
there  is  no  clearly  marked  "line  of  vegeta- 
tion," as  In  (2) ,  above. 

(d)  "Area  caused  by  wave  action"  In  sub- 
section rb)  (2)  above  means  the  area  to  the 
point  affected  by  the  highest  wave  of  the  sea 
not  a  storm  wave.  It  may  include  scattered 
stonea  washed  by  the  sea. 

(e)  "Public  beaches"  are  those  which, 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  may  be  pro- 
tected for  use  as  a  common. 

(f)  "Matching  funds."  as  provided  by  a 
State.  Include  funds  or  things  of  value  whtrh 
may  be  made  available  to  the  State  for  the 
purpose  of  matching  the  funds  provided  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment  for  purchasing 
beach  easements  aa.  for  Instance,  areas  ad- 
jacent to  beaches  donated  by  Individuals  or 


associations  for  the  purpose  of  parking  Th. 
value  of  such  lands  or  other  things  used  for 
matching  Federal  funds  shall  be  detennlnsd 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  ofthl 
Interior.  State  matching  funds  shaU  not 
include  any  moneys  which  have  been  guD^ 
piled  through  Federal  grants. 

Sac.  302.  The  short  title  of  this  Act  ihtii 
be  the  "Open  Beaches  Act  of  1971". 

The  material  presented  by  Mr  Jacksoh 
Ls  as  follows : 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  29,  iftToi 
Few  Skasioe  Beaches  Lett  Open  to  Pckjc 
IN  Devi:i.ope««'  Rush 
(By  Bayard  Webster) 

The  shoreline  of  the  United  SUtes  has  been 
so  built  up,  industrialized  and  polluted  ^ 
ing  the  last  decade  that  there  are  relatively 
few  beaches  left  for  the  famUy  in  search  of 
a  free,  solitary  hour  by  the  sea. 

Prom  Maine  to  Florida  and  on  around  to 
Texas,  from  Southern  California  up  to  Wash- 
ington Sute.  the  naUons  seashores  have 
become  cluttered  with  hotels,  motels  sprawl- 
ing development,  military  complexes  and 
Industries  of  every  kind. 

Miles  of  tranquil  beaches  where  hundreds 
of  seaside  retreats  were  once  open  to  every- 
one  for  swimming  or  fishing  have  been  fouled 
by  oil  spills.  Industrial  effluents,  larm  pesti- 
cides and  city  sewage. 

Ifs  a  kind  of  urban-Industrial  ooze  that's 
Infected  the  whole  coastline."  says  Derekson 
W  Bennett,  conservation  director  of  the 
American  Littoral  Society  at  Sandy  Hook, 
N.J.,  a  national  organization  interested  ui 
coastal  marine  problems. 

What  romalns — shore  land  that  is  not  dirty, 
crowded  or  closed  to  the  public — amounu  to 
a  tiny  fraction  of  the  countr>''s  total  coast 
zone,  about  1.200  miles  or  5  per  cent  of  the 
shore  areas  considered  suitable  for  recreation 
or  human  habitation. 

The  prospect  of  continuing  encroachment, 
together  with  the  Intensified  natural  erosion 
often  caused  by  heedless  development  (even 
In  normal  weather,  winds  and  waves  can 
eat  away  or  shift  up  to  20  feet  of  beach  a 
year),  has  alarmed  many  marine  biologists 
and  conservationists. 

"A  lot  of  us  familiar  with  the  coast  are 
terribly  concerned  that  If  the  present  de- 
velopment and  pollution  continues  uncheck- 
ed there  just  won't  be  any  useable  coast  left 
In  a  few  years."  says  Dr  Arthur  W.  Cooper, 
head  of  the  department  of  botany  at  North 
Carolina  SUte  University  in  Raleigh. 

Although  he  and  other  conservationists 
have  been  encouraged  by  indications  that 
some  states  and  bureaus  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  becoming  interested  in  pro- 
tecting the  nation's  coastline  as  a  separate 
natural  resource,  they  fear  that  it  may  al- 
ready be  too  late  to  reverse  the  trend. 

Close  to  the  heart  of  the  problem  are  two 
factors  largely  beyond  the  control  of  govern- 
mental authorities.  One  Is  the  sharp  increase 
In  recent  years  In  the  nation's  population. 
The  other  is  the  rush  to  the  large  coastal 
cities  by  millions  of  people  from  Inland  rural 
areas. 

The  result  Is  that  popular  demand  for  open 
recreational  space  near  the  water  Is  rising 
just  as  private  and  industrial  developers  are 
fencing  off  the  best  of  It — If  not  the  last  of  It 
In  any  given  area — and  land  prices  are  splral- 
ing  far  beyond  the  means  of  most  urban 
dwellers. 

ii«PACT  18  otnxnfED 

Reports  from  most  of  the  21  coastal  states 
show  that  tremendous  pressures  from  ex- 
panding population  and  industrial  needs  have 
had  theae  effects  on  the  nation's  coastal 
areas: 

Land  values  have  skyrocketed.  In  South 
Carolina,  frontfoot  prices  have  soared  from 
175  to  $1,600.  In  Massachusetts,  an  acre  of 
shore  land  now  sells  for  around  $60,000,  up 
five-fold  since  1985. 
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The  craving  for  vacation  space  by  the  sea 
has  led  to  the  development  In  such  places  as 
Virginia  Beach.  Va.,  and  Ocean  City,  Md.. 
of  coastal  sections  in  which  houses,  motels 
snd  hotels  are  built  as  close  as  six  feet  apart 
for  many  miles  along  the  beach. 

The  search  for  coastal  sites  by  companies 
that  need  substantial  water  supplies  has  re- 
suited  in  the  loss  of  many  miles  of  scenic 
(X)tstllne.  In  California,  for  example,  power 
companies  are  taking  over  large  stretches  of 
the  coast  for  nuclear  power  plants. 

Pollution  by  many  of  these  Industrlea  has 
wiped  out  untold  square  miles  of  fish  and 
gUeUflah  producing  areas.  In  Oeorgla,  for  In- 
stance pollution  In  the  Savannah  River  has 
eliminated  a  multl-mlUlon  dollar  coastal 
shellflsh  industry. 

Tbe  •dredge-and-flU"  operations  of  de- 
velopers in  such  tidal  areas  as  Miami  have 
oowred  up  thousands  of  square  miles  of  salt 
naishes  regarded  as  Invaluable  sources  of 
seafood  and  as  nursing  am',  feeding  grounds 
for  flnflsh   and  waterfowl. 

Shore  erosion,  always  a  danger,  has  greatly 
accelerated  because  of  improper  land  use 
tbst  stems  from  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
dynamics  of  beach  erosion. 

LACK    or    COOEDINATION    BEEN 

Underlying  these  problems  there  is  a  lack 
of  coordination  among  industries  and  local. 
state  and  Federal  agencies. 

In  ft  study  of  coastal  problems  made  re- 
cently for  the  National  Council  on  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Development, 
Harold  F.  Wise  ft  Associates,  a  Washington 
Ann  specializing  in  coastal  planning,  discov- 
ered that  moet  states  and  communities  "are 
not  cognizant  of  the  coast  zone  as  an  environ- 
ment apart  from  other  regions  of  the  state." 

The  study  urged  that  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment, acting  through  Congress,  "declare  a 
national  policy  on  the  resources  of  the 
Coasul  Zone." 

There  is  no  absolute  measurement  of  the 
length  and  area  of  the  nation's  coastline, 
which  changes  with  tides  and  storms,  and 
there  are  few  available  statistics  showing  the 
varied  land  use  of  the  shore  areas.  Thus  It 
has  been  difficult  for  conservationists  to  find 
specific  data  to  buttress  their  arguments. 

Scientific  studies  of  land  use  along  the 
coasu  are  currently  being  made  for  the 
American  Geographical  Society  by  George  P. 
Spinner,  a  marine  scientist  from  Princeton, 
NJ.,  and  by  the  Association  of  Coastal  States, 
an  organization  Just  formed  In  Atlanta  to 
promote  preservation  of  the  shores. 

The  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey has  estimated,  however,  that  there  i.re 
approximately  63,000  miles  of  coastline 
bracketing  the  continental  United  States. 
This  Includes  shore  areas  along  major  bays 
and  Inlets. 

Of  these  mlle.s  of  beaches,  bluffs  and 
marshes,  fewer  than  half  are  regarded  as 
suluble  tor  recreation  or  human  habitat. 
And  of  these  26,000  miles,  only  some  1,200 
miles  are  publicly  owned  and  therefore  easily 
available  to  everyone. 

In  recent  years,  the  decline  In  the  amount 
of  shore  land  open  to  the  public  has  come 
mostly  through  changing  patterns  of  land 
ui>e:  Owners  who  had  always  allowed  friends 
and  passersby  to  use  their  beaches  sold  out 
to  industries  or  developers,  who  then 
promptly  put  up  "No  Trespassing"  signs. 

The  rapid  rate  at  which  habitable  land  by 
the  sea  is  being  taken  over  by  conunerclal 
Interests  can  be  seen  on  the  coast  of  North 
Carolina. 

For  decades,  visitors  to  the  Outer  Banks 
and  Cape  Hatteras  had  occasionally  ventured 
north  by  boat  or  beach  buggy  to  fish  or  Just 
to  explore  the  wild,  unspoiled  stretch  of 
beach  that  runs  for  36  nilles  along  the  Cur- 
rituck Banks  from  Kitty  Hawk  to  the  Vir- 
ginia border 

Oulls  and  shore  birds  wheel  over  the  roll- 
ing dunes  and  virgin  beach  In  all  seasons. 
There  are  no  roads,  except  for  the  makeshift 


one   at    the   southern   end.   In    summer   the 
area  Is  a  fishing  and  swimming  paradise. 

But  In  the  last  year,  despite  the  lack  of 
transportation  facilities,  real  estate  develop- 
ers have  been  gobbling  up  the  land  on  specu- 
lation for  a  price  of  about  $l-mllllon  a  mile 
or  about  $190  a  front  foot.  The  future  price 
to  private  lot  buyers  will  be  much  higher. 

DEVELOPES    IS    CONCERNED 

Not  fai'  away  there  Is  a  large  development 
of  Individually  styled  houses  placed  In  widely 
separated  areas  whose  principal  owner,  David 
Stack,  the  North  Carolina  historian,  la  con- 
cerned about  the  deterioration  of  the  shore. 

"I'm  proud  of  my  development,  which  we 
started  20  years  ago."  he  said.  "But  If  I  knew 
then  what  I  know  now  about  ecology,  I'm  not 
sure  I  would  have  developed  that  land  or 
changed  it  In  any  way — I  might  have  Just 
left  It  alone." 

"One  of  the  main  problems  with  the  sea- 
shore is  that  no  one  understands  how  It 
should  be  preserved  "  he  said.  "The  main 
thing  Is  to  leave  it  alone.  The  closer  you 
build  to  It  the  more  you  harm  Its  natural  dy- 
namics, the  things  that  hold  It  together— 
the  dunes,  the  dune  grasses  and  the  beach. 
When  you  disturb  these  natural  aspects  and 
build  on  them,  the  shore  only  erodes  faster," 

The  disappearance  of  natural  beaches  Is 
most  apparent  near  the  country's  most  pop- 
ulous areas.  From  Massachusetts  to  North 
Carolina,  In  Florida,  In  California  near  Los 
Angeleo  and  San  Francisco  and  along  the 
Gulf  Coast  a  sprawling  confusion  of  build- 
ings crowd  the  shore 

SPRAWL  IN  OCEAN  CITY 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  such  condi- 
tions is  Ocean  City,  on  Maryland's  eastern 
shore.  Not  long  ago  a  visitor  watched  as  a 
bulldozer  pushed  around  mounds  of  sand 
in  an  effort  to  repair  damage  inflicted  by 
winter  storms.  To  the  north,  almost  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  see,  wall-to-wall  hotises, 
motels,  bowling  halls,  pizza  parlors  and 
recreation  centers — all  empty — stretched  out 
*.n  the  pale  winter  sun. 

A  few  decades  ago.  Ocean  City  was  less 
than  half  its  present  size.  But  several  years 
ago,  as  land  values  rose,  the  City  expanded 
its  boundaries  to  take  In  more  than  twice 
as  much  shoreline. 

As  a  result,  crowded  development  acceler- 
ated with  the  aid  and  encouragement  of  the 
city,  and  additional  real  estate  taxes  rolled 
Into  the  city  treasury. 

And  there  is  Miami  Beach.  '"The  only  thing 
Miami  Beach  Is  good  for  is  a  horrible  ex- 
ample," says  Joseph  B.  Browder,  the  31- 
year-old  southeastern  field  representative  for 
the  Audubon  Society. 

He  cited  erosion  caused  by  hotels  built 
almost  right  In  the  surf,  housing  projects 
built  on  thousands  of  once-wild  acres  of 
tidal  marshes,  thermal  pollution  In  Blscayne 
Bay,  and  pollution  by  sewage  in  both  ocean 
and  bay. 

Although  all  of  the  country's  coastal  areas 
are  plagued  by  pollution,  the  main  ones  tend 
to  have  dlfierent  specific  problems  stemming 
from  Industrallzatlon  and  housing  develop- 
ment. 

In  New  England,  the  large  number  of 
glacier-formed,  deep-water  inlets  are  greatly 
admired  by  Industries  requiring  multi- 
fathom  harbors  such  as  tanker-oriented  oil 
companies  and  chemical  plants. 

In  the  New  Tork  metropolitan  area,  every 
conceivable  problem  is  found:  oil  spills, 
agricultural  (fertilizer  and  pesticide)  run- 
off into  bays  and  estuaries,  sewage  pollution, 
thermal  pollution  and  the  loss  of  tidal  marsh 
areas.  Connecticut  alone  has  lost  almost  80 
per  csnt  of  its  salt  marshes. 

The  South  Atlantic  coast,  with  Its  com- 
bination of  deep  and  shallow  water  ports  as 
well  as  Its  vast  collection  of  salt  marshes 
and  bay  areas,  feels  the  Impact  of  most  of  the 
spectrum  of  recreational  and  Industrial 
pressures. 


On  the  Pacific  side  of  the  nation,  the 
narrow  green  coastal  plain  slopes  down  to 
the  bluffs  that  make  up  much  of  the  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon  coast.  Most  of  the  prob- 
lems there  are  concentrated  near  the  cities. 
Elsewhere,  the  lugged  and  often  inaccessible 
coastline  makes  shore  acreage  less  desirable 
and  more  expensive  to  build  on. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  several  thousand  feet 
above  the  coast,  C.  Martin  Litton,  pilot,  na- 
ture photographer  and  a  director  of  The 
Sierra  Club,  relaxed  at  the  controls  of  a 
four-seater  Cessna  and  pointed  to  an  area 
below  him.  Huge  gashee,  piles  of  earth  and 
cleared  areas  marked  the  place  where  one  of 
the  coast's  last  unspoUeid  arroyos,  Diablo 
Canyon,  was  being  cut  and  filled  to  make  way 
for  a  nuclear  power  plant. 

The  canyon,  lying  a  few  miles  west  of  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Is  a  green  wilderness  of  glen 
and  forest.  "This  was  the  last  wild,  unspoiled 
canyon  on  the  coast,"  Mr.  Litton  said.  "Now 
look  at  It." 

Although  there  is  no  Federal  law  regarding 
access  to,  or  use  of,  beach  areas,  some  of  the 
states  are  showing  Interest  in  preserving 
their  shores. 

The  Oregon  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that 
the  state's  entire  beach  area  must  be  kept 
free  for  use  of  the  public  and  that  property 
owners  must  permit  the  public  to  use  It. 

In  Hawaii,  the  Legislature  has  been  asked 
to  declare  an  area  100  feet  deep  around  all 
the  Islands  open  for  public  use. 

In  Washington,  members  of  Congress  are 
seeking  ways  to  write  laws  that  would  allow 
the  public  free  and  imrestrlctcd  access  to 
all  seashore  areas  but  not  encroach  on  state 
prerogatives  or  the  rights  of  Individual 
owners. 

But  conservationists  say  that  even  though 
the  problems  are  beginning  to  be  recog- 
nlasd,  their  very  magnitude  will  make  solu- 
tions difficult.  For  even  if  the  urban  growth 
rate  slows  down  or  stablllzee,  they  say.  pres- 
sures for  more  coastal  vacation  areas  by  the 
sea  are  sure  to  go  on  building. 

Results  of  these  pressures  are  graphically 
shown  In  the  view  from  an  airliner.  As  the 
aircraft  nears  the  shore  a  passenger  can  see 
the  traditional  checkerboard  of  communities 
spreading  out  in  an  ever-widening  pattern. 

But  If  he  looks  closely  he  will  also  see 
that  as  the  checkerboard  becomes  larger 
and  the  shoreline  comes  nearer,  the  number 
of  squares — homesltee — grows  larger  and  the 
size  of  each  square  decreases. 

(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Jan.  2.  1970 J 

a  precedent  for  other  states?    no  more 
"Keep  Off"  Signs  on  Oregon  Beaches 

(By  Malcolm  Bauer) 

Salem,  Oreg.— Oregonlans  and  their  visi- 
tors received  a  big  Christmas  present  from 
Oregon  state  officials:  the  more  than  300 
miles  of   the  state's  Pacific  Ocean  beaches. 

The  Oregon  Supreme  Cotirt  rtiled  unani- 
mously that  all  of  the  dry-sand  areas  of  the 
oceanfront.  Including  those  under  private 
ovimershlp.  are  reserved  for  public  use. 

Soon  afterward  the  Oregon  State  Highway 
Commission  closed  all  beaches  to  motor  ve- 
hicles, proclaiming:  "Beaches  are  for  peo- 
ple." 

The  two  official  actions  underwrite  the 
dedication  of  the  state's  shoreline  to  public 
recreation.  The  tens  of  thousands  of  totir- 
Ists  who  visit  Oregon  each  year  will  be  among 
the  beneficiaries. 

Gov.  Tom  McCall  hailed  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  as  a  reason  for  thanksgiving 
In  the  holiday  season.  He  called  it  "a  most 
significant  act  in  the  continuing  story  of  the 
efforts  of  thousands  of  Oregonlans  In  their 
determination  that  the  sands  of  the  ocean 
shore  are  for  public  use  In  perpetuity." 

The  Governor  said  the  ruling  had  set  a 
precedent  for  similar  establishment  of  public 
rights  on  the  beaches  of  other  states. 
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Tbe  court  baa«d  Its  dadalon  od  tb«  bU- 
torlc»l  record  of  public  use  of  tbe  be«cbes 
below  tbe  vegetation  line,  affirming  tbat  suob 
customary  use  bad  eatabllstaed  a  ngbt  by 
preemption  prevaUlng  over  private  owner- 
■blp. 

COtTST    ACTION 

For  more  tban  a  half -century.  Oregon  law 
bas  designated  tbe  ^oean  sbore  below  mean 
high  tide — the  wet  sands — as  public  prop- 
erty. The  effect  of  tbe  court's  ruling  Is  to  ex- 
tend tbe  claim  of  tbe  public  landward  over 
tbe  dry  sands  to  tbe  line  of  vegetation. 

Tbe  court  test  of  public  vs.  private  prop- 
erty rigbu  along  tbe  beaches  was  precipi- 
tated by  the  rush  of  development  along  the 
Oregon  coast,  particularly  that  area  within 
100  miles  or  leas  of  metropolitan  Portland. 

Tbe  partletUar  ease  on  which  tbe  court 
acted  grew  oat  of  a  Cannon  Beach  motel 
owner's  staJting  off  the  dry  sand  m  front  of 
bla  property.  This  raised  public  protects. 
Both  1967  and  1069  Oregon  Legislatures 
psnT'l  bills  wltta  the  piupose  of  asserting  tbe 
pubUe  right  to  the  dry  sands.  The  cottrt.  In 
eirect,  upheld  tba  1969  Uw.  ending  several 
years  of  controversy  on  the  beach-property 
rights  Issue. 

explaining  tbe  State  Highway  Oommls- 
■lon's  action  In  closing  the  beaches  to  mo- 
tor vehicles,  Olenn  Jackson,  oocunlsalon 
chairman,  said:  "I  tblnJc  that  closing  the 
beaches  to  vebletilar  traffic  will  be  carrying 
out  the  wlabaa  of  a  majority  of  tbe  people." 


There  has  been  ample  evidence  over  tbe 
past  several  years  of  a  majority  sentiment  for 
public  use  of  the  beaches  Cltlaens'  commit- 
tees have  been  formed  to  advocate  tbe  pub- 
lic's right  to  such  use.  A  1968  Initiative  meas- 
ure promoted  by  such  organisations  asserted 
this  right.  However.  It  was  rejected,  probably 
because  It  included  a  one-cent-a-gallon  tax 
on  gaaoUne  to  provide  a  fund  for  purchase  of 
private  property  along  the  shore. 

It  la  not  yet  certain  whether  or  not  ixich 
funds  will  be  required  now  that  the  State 
Supreme  Court  has  upheld  the  right  of  pub- 
lic use  by  preemption.  But  the  eventual  effect 
Is  expected  to  be  that  tbe  more  than  300 
miles  of  sands — wet  and  dry — will  be  re- 
served for  public  recreation  without  restric- 
tion by  waterfront  property  owners  or  haaard 
from  racing  vehicles. 

There  will  be  some  exceptions  to  the  pro- 
hibition of  veblolea  on  the  beaches.  Permits 
will  be  Issued  for  tbe  aged,  crippled,  and 
others  who  cannot  walk  onto  the  beach,  and 
for  woodcutters  salvaging  driftwood. 

But  there  will  be,  officials  say.  no  fences, 
no  gates,  no  "no  trespassing"  signs  on  Ore- 
gon's Pacific  sands,  from  the  Columbia  River 
on  tbe  north  to  the  California  line  on  the 
south.  That  cannot  be  aald  of  the  coastline 
of  any  other  state  In  the  Union. 

RsMAaKS  or  Louis  E.  Rcxs.  Jr. 

The  opportunity  to  meet  with  the  Sixth 
National  Access  to  Recreational  Waters  Con- 
ference here  in  Traverse  City.  Michigan.  Is 
one  I  appreciate  very  much.  The  subject 
BUbtter  I  am  to  discuss  Is  of  unquestioned 
iaipartanoe  to  those  who  are  concerned  with 
r««ireatlon  and  conservation. 

One  of  the  most  Interesting  cartoons  I 
have  seen  recently  shows  a  painter  bard  at 
wort  on  a  waterfront  sunset  scene.  All  ap- 
pears tranquil  except  for  tbe  onslaught  of 
a  freoiled  property  owner.  He  Is  shown 
charging  past  a  sign  reading  "Private  Beach" 
and  yelling.  "That's  my  sunset  you  are 
painting." 

And  therein  lies  a  problem.  Someone  needs 
to  determine  whether  It  was  Indeed  his  sun- 
set. 

Tbe  "Private  Beach"  sign  Is  a  standard 
manifestation  cf  an  overpopulated  Twen- 
tieth Century  America.  It's  normal  to  desire 
a  little  piece  of  land  of  your  own.  It's  fine. 
but   Just  imagine   wbat  would   happen   U 


Oolumbiu  came  sailing  up  to  America  to- 
day. He  would  find  the  shores  fenced  and 
'Private  Beach"  signs  galore.  Would  be  have 
to  retxim  to  Europe,  leaving  us  undiscov- 
ered? Would  Henry  Hudson  and  Ponce  de 
Leon  and  Juan  Rodrequez  Cabrlllo  and  Sam- 
uel de  cbamplaln  be  unknown  to  history 
If  they  had  faced  "Private  Beach  "  signs  such 
as  are  conunon  today? 

Well,  the  questions  are  fanciful  The  sea- 
ccast  beaches  were  open  when  those  gentle- 
men came  to  the  New  World.  And  when  a 
lot  of  our  other  forebears  arrived  as  well. 
But  for  tbe  most  part  the  coasts  bristle  with 
access  restrictions  today.  Possibly  less  than 
Ave  percent  of  our  beaches  are  open  to  the 
general  public,  and  that  amount  Is  steadily 
decreasing.  And  that  Is  why  I  am  here.  VU 
warn  you  now  that  a  Great  Lakes  shore  loca- 
tion may  be  the  worst  possible  place  to  make 
these  remarks.  You  will  see  why  as  I  go 
along. 

I  was  Invited  to  discuss  a  particular  bill 
that  is  before  Congress,  a  highly  imaginative 
approach  to  one  of  our  most  serious  recrea- 
tion and  conservation  problems.  The  meas- 
ure I  am  talking  about  U  H.R  11016.  In- 
troduced by  Congressman  Bob  Eckhardt  of 
Houston.  Texas,  and  eight  co-sponsors,  and 
styled  a  "National  Open  Beaches"  bin.  The 
co-sponsors  are  Mr  Button  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Dlngell  of  Michigan,  Mr  Edwards  of 
California.  Mr.  Halpem  of  New  York.  Mr 
Mann  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Mlkva  of  mi- 
noU.  Mr.  Podell  of  New  York,  and  Mr  Udall 
of  Arizona. 

1  am  not  here  to  advocate  the  bill  or  to 
promote  Ita  defeat.  The  Administration  has 
not  yet  taken  an  official  position  on  the 
meaaure.  Until  It  doee,  as  a  career  profes- 
sional employee  In  the  ExecuUve  Branch 
of  tbe  Government.  It  would  be  Improper 
for  me  to  take  a  position  on  the  proposal 

Fundamentally,  this  bill  sets  forth  and.  if 
passed,  would  establish  one  simple  legal  pre- 
sumpUon.  It  says  the  public  has  a  bMtc  right 
of  aooeas  to  and  over  the  open  seacoaet 
beaches  of  the  Nation.  This  right  U  ttaaed  on 
a  declaration  of  a  public  interest  In  tbe 
beaches. 

I  can  sense  immediately  that  some  of  you. 
even  those  with  the  greatest  stake  In  making 
as  much  water  available  to  access  as  poaalMe. 
are  experiencing  a  violent  reaction.  What 
about  property  rlghte.  you  are  thinking  Doe.s 
the  Federal  government  propose  to  preempt 
property  rights,  an  area  tradlUonally  reeerved 
to  the  States? 

Let  me  set  your  minds  at  rest  on  that  point 
at  once.  HJl.  11016  would  In  no  way  affect 
property  rights,  not  any  property  right,  whe- 
ther possessed  by  individual  or  corporation. 

The  National  Open  Beaches  bill  justifies 
its  main  presumption  In  this  way.  It  says 
that  the  margins  of  tbe  sea  from  time  imme- 
morial have  been  used  for  recreational  pur- 
poees  and  for  Oablng.  It  cites  tbe  public  light 
to  Interstate  travel.  This  includes  the  right 
to  travel  on  and  acroas  the  open  beachee. 

The  key  language  In  tbe  measure  li  this 
I  quote.  "Congress  declares  and  affirms  that 
the  beaches  of  the  United  States  are  im- 
{>reved  with  a  national  Interest  and  that  the 
public  shall  have  free  and  unrestricted  right 
to  use  them  as  a  oonunon  to  the  full  extent 
that  such  public  right  may  be  extended  con- 
sistent with  such  property  right*  of  littoral 
landowners  as  may  be  protected  absolutely 
by  the  Constitution.  It  is  the  declared  Inten- 
tion of  Congress  to  exercise  the  full  reach  of 
Its  constitutional  power  over  the  subject.  No 
person  shaU  create,  erect,  maintain,  or  con- 
struct any  obatructlon,  barrier,  or  restraint 
of  any  nature  which  interferes  with  the  free 
and  unrestricted  right  of  the  public,  Indlvld- 
uaUy  and  oollecUvely,  to  enter,  leave,  cross, 
or  use  as  a  common  the  public  beaches." 
That's  the  end  of  the  quotation. 

The  bill  establlabes  a  prima  facie  deter- 
mlnaUon  that  the  right  to  exclusive  use  of 
Um  beacbaa  bas  never  been  grantad  by  tbe 


sovereign  to  Uttoral  land  holders,  with  oer. 
tain  exceptions  It  says  that  an  individual' 
may  own  seacoikst  land,  lock,  stock,  and  bar- 
rel, but  that  he  does  not  have  legal  basis  for 
excluding  you  or  anyone  else  from  access  to 
and  acroas  the  beach  unless  he  can  prove  th»t 
his  particular  title  grants  him  that  right. 

Of  major  significance  here  Is  this  fsct:  in 
nearly  all  States  ownarshlp  up  to  either  the 
vegetation  or  to  the  mean  high  tide  line  re- 
sides in  the  State.  Almost  without  excep- 
tion, when  ownership  of  an  individual  tx- 
tends  seaward  beyond  that  point,  there  is  s 
specific  provision  In  tbe  land  grant  which 
says  so.  In  other  words,  the  State  normally 
owns  what  Is  called  the  wet  sand. 

Tbe  fact  that  tbe  SUte  almost  always 
owns  tbe  seacoast  to  tbe  vegetauon  or  mean 
high  tl<l«  Una  means  that  the  rights  of  tbe 
public  to  such  areas  are  almost  without 
meaning  unleas  tbe  public  also  posssssss 
tbe  right  of  aooesa  to  and  use  of  the  imme- 
diately adjacent  saoooast. 

If  tbe  public  has  this  right,  the  recreation 
seeker  for  once  occupies  the  unique  position 
of  not  having  to  prove  that  he  bas  a  right 
to  go  on  a  beach.  Tbe  Uttoral  owner  would 
have  to  prove  that  tbe  public  doesn't  have 
an  access  nght.  If  this  bUl  were  to  become 
Uw. 

So  w«  are  left  with  this  situation:  the 
National  Open  Beaches  bill  declares  the  le- 
gal i»eaumptlon  that  tbe  seacuast  beaches 
of  tbe  Nation  are  a  common,  and  therefore 
open  to  aooesa.  Property  owners'  rights  would 
not  be  affected  by  its  passage.  Let  me  stress 
that  point  in  two  ways.  On  the  one  hand, 
rights  of  property  owners  wboee  titles  pro- 
vided tbe  right  to  restrict  or  deny  ancces  to 
the  beach  would  not  be  affected.  On  tbe 
other  hand,  property  owners  whose  titles 
did  not  provide  that  right  would  be  lelt  wltb 
all  tbe  property  lights  they  ever  possessed. 

If  Congressman  Eckhardt 's  Open  w^ti-hfn 
bill  paaaed,  you  would  see  a  lot  of  "Private 
Beach"  signs  come  down.  But  not,  remember, 
because  any  portion  of  the  property  rights 
would  be  extinguished.  Tht  fences  and  signs 
would  come  dovra  because  the  beaches 
wouldn't  be  restricted  to  the  private  use  of 
the  beach  owner  and  thoee  he  Invited  to 
come  swimming. 

Property  owners  would  not  have  the  ngbt 
to  erect  or  maintain  structures  which  would 
restrict  tbe  right  of  access. 

All  of  this  Is  based  on  more  tban  Just 
theory  or  expectations.  Texas  has  passed  an 
Open  Beaches  bill  quite  similar  to  HJl. 
11016.  As  a  res\ilt,  tbe  fences  that  long  bad 
kept  the  public  off  part  of  Galveston  Beach 
have  come  down.  You  can  go  down  there  and 
get  to  tbe  water  now.  Tbe  littoral  owners 
still  own  all  the  rights  they  ever  owned,  but 
now  Texas  law  asserts  tbe  public's  tradi- 
tional and  historic  right  of  access  to  those 
beaches.  The  law  says  that  tbe  littoral  own- 
ers never  possessed  the  right  to  limit  access 
and  use. 

Congressman  Eckhardt  was  a  member  of 
the  Texas  Legislature  and  a  sponsor  of  tbe 
legislation  at  the  time  It  passed.  The  Texas 
bill  did  three  things.  It  authorized  and  di- 
rected the  Attorney  General  to  protect  the 
people's  Interest  In  beaches.  It  established  • 
prima  facie  determination  that  the  right  to 
use  the  beaches  had  never  been  granted  by 
the  sovereign  to  littoral  land  holders.  It  es- 
tablished a  prima  facie  determination  that 
the  pubUc  had  obtained  a  prescriptive  right 
to  the  use  of  the  beach. 

ThU  law  has  been  tested  in  the  Texas 
courts.  The  strongest  case  to  date  determined 
that  by  long  use  the  public  bad  gained  a 
prescriptive  right  to  use  of  Galveston  Beach 
No  determlnsUou  has  been  made  to  date  on 
the  basis  of  the  presumption  cf  retention  by 
the  sovereign  of  the  easement  right. 

In  some  drciimstanoes,  the  courts  might 
hold  that  fences  running  Into  the  sea  u* 
legal.  Take  tba  big  catUe  ranching  area  along 
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Mttagorda  Peninsula  In  Texas.  These  graslng 
^nds  are  bounded  bv  fences  running  into 
tite  sea  and  in  effect  are  partially  fenced  by 
the  sea  on  one  Bide.  The  finding  of  a  court 
;jiei«.  If  s  legal  case  were  Joined,  might  be 
\btX  the  public  has  not  enjoyed  a  continuing 
uie  and  that  the  Uttoral  owner  had  gained  a 
rigbt  to  llmiv  public  access. 

Oongree.Mnan  Eckbardt's  HJl.  11016  pro- 
poses Federal  law,  of  course.  The  proposition 
ijM  been  attracting  Increasing  attention. 
XhU  summer  tbe  laaak  Walton  League  of 
America,  for  example  enacted  a  resolution 
u  tu  annual  convention  endorsing  the  prop- 

osttloa. 

Tboe  is  no  reason  that  Individual  states 
aouU  not  consider  passing  tbe  same  kind  of 
open  beach  laws  which  Texas  has  passed. 
Of  course.  State  constitutions  and  State 
property  laws  vary  greatly.  In  some  States 
%  presumptive  Open  Beaches  bill  could  be 
Miscted  and  effective,  poeelbly  not  In  others. 
State  beech  access  law  Is  usually  fuzzy  and 
frequently  untested  and  xmdeflned  by  the 
courts.  Congressman  Eckhardt's  office  baa 
doDi  considerable  work  on  a  model  State  law 
which  Is  available  upon  request. 

I  have  dwelt  at  length  with  the  presiunp- 
tioDS  of  the  bill  which  Is  before  the  House. 
It  hss  other  features  which  I  wish  to 
mention 

Tbe  National  Open  Beaches  bill  facee  up 
to  the  prospect  that  the  public  needs  access 
to  some  seacosist  beaches  where  It  would  lack 
the  right  of  access,  even  under  the  presump- 
doDs  of  H.R.  11016.  The  measure  therefore 
provides  machinery  wltb  which  access  ease- 
ments or  even  fuU  title  to  beaches  could  be 
purchased.  These  purchases  would  Involve 
the  States,  tbelr  poUtical  subdivisions,  and 
the  Federal  government,  wltb  the  former  two 
acquiring  the  easements  or  titles.  They  could 
use  matching  Federal  grant  money  from  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  P^ind.  HJl. 
11010  proposes  that  this  be  available  on  a 
75-35  basis. 

I  have  purposely  delayed  comments  on 
t  couple  of  Items  until  this  point.  HJl. 
1 1010,  If  enacted,  would  apply  to  the  sea- 
coast  beaches  of  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and 
Arctic  Oceans,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the 
Caribbean  and  Bering  Seas.  That  purposely 
does  not  Include  the  Great  Lakes,  other  lakes, 
or  river  shorelines.  There  Is  good  reason. 
Oie  of  such  Inland  shoreUnes  as  commons 
traditionally  open  to  the  public  Is  much  lees 
well  defined  than  are  the  uses  of  the  ??ea 
beaches  as  cotmnons. 

I  also  have  not  told  you  how  the  measure 
defines  a  beach.  It  says  that  a  beach  Is  the 
area  along  the  sbore  of  the  sea  affected  by 
wave  action  directly  from  the  open  sea.  This 
area  Is  more  precisely  defined  In  the  case  of 
typically  sandy  or  shell  beaches.  There,  It 
Is  the  area  seaward  from  the  discernible 
vegetation  line.  When  no  vegetation  line 
eilsts.  It  Is  the  area  not  to  exceed  200  feet 
In  width  measured  Inland  from  the  point  of 
mean  higher  high  tide.  Mean  higher  high 
tide  is  a  precise  term  to  the  U.S.  Coast  and 
Geodetic  8\irvey,  as  those  of  you  famlUar 
with  Its  lexicon  know.  For  the  rest  of  us.  It 
•eem*  sufficient  to  say  that  It  doesn't  mean 
Oood  tides. 

Hearings  on  this  measure  have  not  to  date 
been  scheduled.  Whether  they  will  be  this 
••aslon  or  next  will  depend  on  tbe  amount 
of  public  Interest  shown.  If  tradition  prevails. 
There  seems  to  be  a  certain  Incubation  pe- 
riod for  conservation  legislation.  I  dont  know 
bow  long  it  might  take  for  H.R.  11016  to 
Utoh.  or  even  if  It  will  hatch.  I  do  know  that 
It  U  an  Interesting  and  arresting  Idea.  It 
oould  simplify  a  number  of  recreation  prob- 
lems by  eliminating  much  of  the  need  to 
buy  easements  or  titles  to  seacoast  beachee. 
We  will  need  more  otf  such  thinking  If  we 
w«  to  provide  adequate  access  to  our  recre- 
Wonal  waters  for  the  people  of  the  Nation. 


S.  632— INTRODUCTION  OF  NA- 
TIONAL LAND  USE  POLICY  ACT  O^ 
1971 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Presiaent,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  the 
National  Land  Use  Policy  Act  of  1971. 
This  measure  was  first  introduced  in 
January  of  1970.  During  the  9l6t  Con- 
gress the  bill  was  the  subject  of  exten- 
sive hearings  suid  was  favorably  reported 
to  the  Senate  by  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  on  December 
14.  1970.  The  text  of  the  measure  in- 
troduced today  is  the  same  as  amended 
and  ordered  reported  by  the  Interior 
Committee  in  the  last  Congress. 

When  this  measure  was  first  Intro- 
duced 1  year  ago  land  use  planning  and 
mtmagement  on  a  national  and  statewide 
basis  was  not  viewed  as  an  important 
tool  in  dealing  with  environmental  prob- 
lems and  in  taking  positive  steps  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life.  Fortunately, 
over  the  past  year  this  situation  has 
changed.  The  administration,  the  Na- 
tion's Governors,  members  of  State  leg- 
islatures, conservationists,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  industry  are  now  all  coming 
to  recognize  that  the  key  institutional 
mechanism  and  the  most  Important  body 
of  law  available  for  dealing  with  the 
problems  posed  by  future  growth  and 
development  are  our  land  use  planning 
institutions  at  the  State  and  local  level 
coupled  with  the  creative  and  purposeful 
use  of  land  laws. 

Regulation  and  control  of  the  land  in 
the  larger  public  interest  is  essential  if 
real  progress  is  to  be  made  in  achieving 
a  quality  life  in  quality  surroundings  for 
all  Americans.  It  is  essential  because 
control  of  the  land  is  the  key  to  insur- 
ing that  all  future  development  Is  in 
harmony  with  soimd  ecological  prin- 
ciples. The  land  use  and  environmental 
problems  of  the  present,  serious  as  they 
are,  look  relatively  insignificant  when 
they  are  compared  with  the  problems  we 
will  have  In  10,  20,  30  years  If  we  fail 
to  develop  the  institutional  smd  legal  ca- 
pacity to  deal  with  the  demands  that 
future  requirements  are  making  on  our 
limited  land  and  resource  base. 

For  example: 

By  1975  our  park  and  recreation  areas, 
many  of  which  are  already  overcrowded, 
will  receive  twice  as  many  visits  as  today, 
perhaps  10  times  as  many  by  the  year 
2000; 

By  1978  we  must  construct  26  million 
new  housing  units.  This  is  equivalent  to 
building  2.5  cities  the  size  of  the  San 
Pranclsco-Oakland  metropolitan  area 
every  year; 

Each  decade,  new  urban  growth  will 
absorb  5  million  acres,  an  area  equiva- 
lent to  the  State  of  New  Jersey; 

Demands  for  electrical  energy  double 
every  10  years;  by  1990  demands  will  in- 
crease by  284  percent. 

In  the  face  of  these  and  similar  pro- 
jections for  highways  and  new  industrial 
plants  State  and  Federal  Governments 
have  done  little  to  plan  for  and  deal 
with  the  problem  of  accommodating  fu- 
ture growth  in  a  manner  that  is  compati- 
ble with  a  quality  environment.  We  have 
Instead  created  conditions  which  en- 
courage haphazard  growth  and  com- 
pound   environmental    problrans.     Too 


much  of  our  effort  is  devoted  to  reclaim- 
ing a  small  portion  of  what  is  being  lost 
in  the  groTs^ng  tides  of  environmental 
change.  Too  little  is  devoted  to  prevent- 
ing the  loss  of  irreplaceable  resources. 

The  pressures  upon  our  finite  land 
resource  cannot  be  accommodated  with- 
out better  planning  and  more  effective 
control.  Our  land  resources  must  be  in- 
ventoried and  classified.  The  Nation's 
needs  must  be  cataloged,  and  the  al- 
ternatives must  be  evaluated  in  a  system- 
atic manner.  These  and  other  concerns 
can  only  be  met  if  governmental  institu- 
tions have  the  power,  the  resources  and 
the  will  to  enter  into  effective  land  use 
planning,  if  plans  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment are  coordinated,  and  if  public  de- 
,cisions  on  land  use  are  backed  up  with 
effective  controls  in  the  form  of  zoning 
and  taxing  policies. 

One  of  the  recurring  and  most  com- 
plex problems  of  land  use  decisionmak- 
ing today  is  that  existing  legal  and  in- 
stitutional arrangements  are  in  many  re- 
spects archaic.  They  were  not  designed 
to  deal  with  contemporary  problems.  In- 
dustry, for  example,  is  imable  to  get  ef- 
fective decisions  on  plant  siting  and  lo- 
cation without,  in  some  cases,  running 
an  interminable  gaunUet  of  local  zoning 
heeirings  injunctions,  and  legal  appeals. 
In  other  cases,  industry  is  welcomed  Into 
areas  which  should  be  dedicated  to  other 
uses  under  the  banner  of  broadening  the 
tax  base.  Often  this  really  means  higher 
taxes,  fewer  amenities  and  more  prob- 
lems. 

While  the  institutions  for  land  use 
planning  and  management  at  the  local, 
State  and  Federal  level  are  not  at  present 
adequate  to  the  task  which  lies  ahead, 
they  can,  if  revised  and  reformed,  pro- 
vide more  effective  institutional  struc- 
tures which  can  go  far  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  land.  With  appropriate  modi- 
fication, with  Federal  monetary  assist- 
ance, with  increased  stafllng  and  with  the 
Federal  and  State  governments  exercis- 
ing a  more  vigorous  role  of  coordination 
and  oversight  these  institutions  can  pro- 
vide the  American  people  with  national 
land  use  planning  and  decisionmaking 
which  can  go  far  toward  eliminating 
conflict,  maximizing  public  participation, 
and  providing  for  land  use  patterns  that 
will  enhance  environmental  values  and 
the  quality  of  life  while,  at  the  same  time, 
meeting  the  Nation's  growing  demands 
for  raw  materials,  goods,  and  services. 

By  the  same  token,  the  Federal  and 
State  constitutional  principles  on  which 
our  traditional  concepts  of  land  use  law 
are  based — the  police  powers,  general 
welfare  clauses,  and  the  power  of  taxa- 
tion— have  a  tremendous  capacity  to  be 
utilized  more  effectively  and  more  crea- 
tively to  encourage  better  land  use  plan- 
ning and  management. 

The  tools  for  improving  local.  State, 
and  Federal  administration  of  our  land 
resource  are  available.  What  is  lacking 
Is  an  agreed  upon  national  statement  of 
goals  toward  which  we  should  be  work- 
ing together  with  effective  policies  at  all 
levels  of  government  which  will  permit 
and  encourage  attainment  of  the  goals 
we  seek  to  achieve. 

It  Is  my  view,  and  it  is  the  view  of  the 
many  witnesses  who  testified  before  the 
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Interior  Committee  on  S.  3354  last  year, 
that  the  National  Land  Use  Policy  Act 
will  provide  the  necessao'  Federal  struc- 
ture and  policy  initiatives  to  proceed  with 
the  development  of  a  rational  and  co- 
herent set  of  land  use  management 
policies  at  all  levels  of  government. 

Further  hearings  on  this  measure  and 
on  any  legislative  proposals  that  the 
President  may  be  making  in  his  environ- 
mental message  next  week  will  be  sched- 
uled in  late  February  or  March. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill,  my  Intro- 
ductory statement  from  the  91st  Con- 
gress, excerpts  from  the  committee  re- 
port from  the  91st  ConRress  and  a  news- 
paper article  on  the  administration's  pro- 
posed land  use  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDE:nt  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred:  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill,  statement,  and  article  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <Q.  632 >  to  amend  the  Water 
Resources  Planning  Act  (79  Stat.  244 >  to 
include  provision  for  a  national  land  use 
policy  by  broadening  the  authority  of  the 
Water  Resources  Council  and  river  basin 
commissions  and  by  providing  financial 
assistance  for  statewide  land  use  plan- 
ning, introduced  by  Mr.  Jacksoh  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators^,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

S.    633 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Revresentatives  of  the  Vnlted  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Water  Resourcee  Planning  Act  (79  Stat, 
344).  as  amended  (82  Stat.  938).  la  further 
amended  by  this  Act  to  read  as  foUows: 

"SBCTtoN  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
'I«nd  and  Water  Resourcee  Planning  Act  of 
1971.' 

"Skc.  2.  In  order  to  Insiire  that  the  Na- 
tion's limited  land  resource  base  Is  properly 
planned  and  managed  and  In  order  to  meet 
the  Nation's  rapidly  expanding  demands  for 
water.  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  (Congress  to  encourage  the  conserva- 
tion, development,  and  utilization  of  the 
land  and  wftter  reeourcea  of  the  United 
States  on  a  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
basis  by  the  Federal  Oovemment,  States, 
localities,  and  private  enterprise  with  the 
cooperation  of  an  affected  Federal  agencies. 
States,  local  governments.  Individuals,  corpo- 
rations, business  enterprises,  and  others  con- 
cerned. 

'•TrTLE  r— LAND  AND  WATER  RESOtTRCES 
COUNC7TL 

"8sc.  101.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
Land  and  Water  Heeources  Council  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  'Council') . 

"(b)  The  Council  shall  be  composed  of  the 
Vice  President:  the  Secretaries  of  Agricul- 
ture; Commerce:  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare: Housing  and  Urban  Development:  the 
Interior  Transportation;  and  the  Army:  the 
Chairmen  of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  and  the  Pederal  Power  Commission: 
and  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 

"(c)  The  Vice  President  shall  be  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council. 

"(d)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  shall 
request  the  heads  of  Pederal  agencies  who 
are  not  members  of  the  Council  to  partici- 
pate with  the  Council  when  matters  affect- 
ing their  responsibilities  are  considered  by 
the  Council. 


"(e)  The  Council  shall  have  a  Director,  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  He  shall 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President  and 
shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  provided  for 
level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  Pay  Rates 
(5  U.S.C.  5315) ,  The  Director  shall  have  such 
duties  and  responsibilities  as  the  Chairman, 
after  consultation  with  the  members  of  the 
Council,  may  assign. 

"(f)  Each  member  of  the  Council  shall 
designate  a  member  of  his  staff  to  work  with 
the  Director  in  formulating  policies  for  the 
approval  of  the  CouncU.  These  designees 
shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Director, 

"(g)  In  addition  to  the  designee  appointed 
pursuant  to  subsection  (f).  each  member 
of  the  Council  shall  appoint  one  member 
of  his  staff  as  a  permanent  liaison  officer  be- 
tween the  Council  and  the  department,  coun- 
sel, or  commission  represented  by  the  mem- 
ber. 

"Sec.  102.  The  Council  shall — 

"(a)  prepare  an  Inventory  and  maintain 
a  continuing  study  of  the  land  resources 
of  the  United  States,  and  report  biennially  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  on  land  re- 
sources and  uses,  projections  of  development 
and  uses  of  land,  and  analyses  of  current 
and  emerging  problems  of  land  use; 

"(b)  maintain  a  continuing  study  of  the 
adequacy  of  admlnlstr.itlve  and  statutory 
means  for  the  coordination  of  Pederal  pro- 
grams which  have  an  Impact  upon  land  use 
and  of  compatibility  of  such  programs  with 
State  and  local  land-use  planning  and  man- 
agement activities:  It  shall  appraise  the  ade- 
quacy of  existing  and  proposed  Federal  poli- 
cies and  programs  which  affect  land  use:  and 
It  shall  make  recommendations  to  the  Pres- 
ident with  respect  to  such  policies  and 
programs: 

"(c)  maintain  a  continuing  study  and 
issue  biennially  or  at  such  lees  fre- 
quent Intervals  as  the  Council  may  deter- 
mine, an  assessment  of  the  adequacy  of  sup- 
plies of  water  necessary  to  meet  the  water 
requirements  In  each  water  resource  region 
in  the  United  States  and  the  national  Inter- 
est therein:  and 

"(d)  maintain  a  continuing  study  of  the 
relation  of  regional  or  river  basin  plans  and 
programs  to  the  requirements  of  larger  re- 
gions of  the  Nation  and  of  the  adequacy  of 
administrative  and  statutory  means  for  the 
coordination  of  the  water  and  related  land 
resources  policies  and  programs  of  the  sev- 
eral Pederal  agencies;  It  shall  appraise  the 
adequacy  of  existing  and  proposed  policies 
and  programs  to  meet  such  requirements; 
and  it  shall  make  recommendations  to  the 
President  with  respect  to  Federal  policies 
and  programs. 

"Sec.  103.  The  Council  shall  establish,  after 
such  consultation  with  other  Interested  en- 
titles, both  Federal  and  non-Federal  as  the 
Council  may  find  appropriate,  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  President,  principles,  stand- 
ards, and  procedures  for  Federal  participants 
In  the  preparation  of  comprehensive  regional 
or  river  basin  plans  and  for  the  formulation 
and  evaluation  of  Federal  water  and  related 
land  resources  projects  Such  procedures  may 
Include  provision  for  Council  revision  of 
plans  for  Federal  projects  Intended  to  b« 
proposed  In  any  plan  or  revision  thereof 
being  prepared  by  a  river  basin  planning 
commission. 

"Sec.  104.  Upon  receipt  of  a  plan  or  re- 
vision thereof  from  any  river  basin  commis- 
sion under  the  provisions  of  section  2(M(c) 
of  this  Act,  the  Council  shall  review  the  plan 
or  revision  with  special  regard  to — 

"(a)  the  efficacy  of  such  plan  or  revision 
In  achieving  optimum  use  of  the  land  and 
water  resources  in  the  area  Involved; 

"(b)  the  effect  of  the  plan  on  the  achieve- 
ment of  other  programs  for  the  development 
of  agricultural,  urban,  energy,  industrial,  rec- 
reational, fish  and  wildlife,  and  other  re- 
sources of  the  entire  Nation;  and 

"(c)    the  contributions  which  such  plan 


or  revision  will  make  In  obtaining  the  N». 
tlon's  economic,  social,  and  envlronmentsi 
goals. 

Based  on  such  review  the  Council  shall— 

■•  ( 1 )  formulate  such  recommendations  m 
It  deems  desirable  In  the  national  Interest 
and 

■(2)  transmit  Its  recommendations,  to- 
gether  with  the  plan  or  revision  of  the  river 
basin  commission  and  the  views,  commenu 
and  recommendations  with  respect  to  such 
plan  or  revision  submitted  by  any  Federal 
agency.  Oovernor.  Interstate  commission,  or 
United  States  section  of  an  inlernatlonsl 
commission,  to  the  President  for  his  review 
and  transmittal  to  the  Congress  with  his 
recommendations  in  regard  to  auihonsaUon 
of  Federal  projects. 
"Sec.  106,  The  Council  shall— 
"(a)  consult  with  other  officials  of  tb« 
Federal  Oovemment  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  Federal  land  use  planning 
aaalstance  programs  to  States,  their  political 
subdivisions,  and  other  eligible  agencies  Is 
order  to  enhance  coordination;   and 

"(b)  periodically  review  (1)  provisions  of 
the  statewide  land  use  plans.  (2)  State  water 
resources  planning  programs,  and  (3)  inter- 
state agency  studies  and  plans,  to  the  extent 
necessary  or  desirable  for  the  proper  ad- 
ministration of  this  Act, 

"FEDEIIAL   PLANNING    INFORMATION    CENTO 

"Sec  106.  (a)  The  CouncU  shall  develop 
and  maintain  an  Information  and  data  cen- 
ter, with  such  regional  branches  as  the  Coun- 
cil may  deem  appropriate,  which  has  on  file— 

"(1)  copies  of  all  approved  statewide  land 
use  plans.  Including  approved  modlflcatlona 
and  variances; 

"(2)  copies  of  all  federally  Initiated  and 
federally  assisted  plans  for  activities  which 
directly  affect  or  Involve  land  use; 

"(3)  to  the  extent  practicable  and  appro- 
priate, the  plains  of  local  government  and 
private  enterprise  which  have  more  than  lo- 
cal significance  for  land  use  planning; 

"(4)  statistical  data  and  Information  on 
past,  present,  and  projected  land  use  pat- 
terns which  are  of  national  significance; 

"(5)  studies  pertaining  to  techniques  and 
methods  for  the  procurement,  analysis,  and 
evaluation  of  Information  relating  to  land 
use  planning  and  management; 

"(6)  such  other  Information  pertaining  to 
land-use  planning  and  management  as  the 
Council  deems  appropriate. 

"(b)  All  Federal  agencies  are  required,  as 
a  part  of  their  planning  procedures  on  proj- 
ects Involving  a  major  land-use  activity,  to 
consult  with  the  CouncU  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  the  proposed  activity 
would  conflict  In  any  way  with  the  plans  of 
other  Pederal,  State,  or  local  agencies.  In  the 
event  a  conflict  Is  discovered,  the  matter 
shall  be  reported  to  the  Council,  If  the  con- 
flict Is  not  resolved  by  the  agencies  involved 
wUhln  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  the  Coun- 
cil shall  Investigate  the  conflict  and  report  Its 
findings,  along  with  Its  recommendation 
concerning  the  proper  resolution  of  the  Is- 
sue, to  the  Congress,  the  President,  the  State 
agency  or  agencies  responsible  for  land-use 
planning  and  enforcement  of  any  approved 
statewide  land  use  plan  In  the  State  con- 
cerned, and  any  other  State  or  local  agency 
Involved, 

"(c)  The  Council  shall  make  the  Informa- 
tion maintained  at  the  center  available  to 
Federal.  State,  and  local  agencies  Involved 
In  land  use  planning  and  to  members  of  the 
public,  to  the  extent  practicable.  The  Coun- 
cil may  charge  reasonable  fees  to  defray  the 
expanses  Incident  to  making  such  Informa- 
tion available, 
"TITLE    n— RIVER    BASIN    COMMISSIONS 

"CREATION    OF    COMMISSIONS 

"Sec.  301.  (a)  The  President  Is  authorlMd 
to  declare  the  establishment  of  a  river  basin 
land  and  water  resources  commission  upon 
request  therefor  by  the  Council,  or  request 
addressed  to  the  Council  by  a  State  within 
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which  all  or  part  of  the  basin  or  basins  con- 
cerned are  located  If  the  request  by  the  Coun- 
cil or  by  a  State  ( 1 )  defines  the  area,  river 
basin,  or  group  of  related  river  basins  for 
which  a  commission  is  requested.  (2)  is  made 
in  writing  by  the  Governor  or  In  such  man- 
ner as  State  law  may  provide,  or  by  the  Coun- 
cU and  (3)  is  concurred  In  by  the  Covmcll 
Mid  by  not  less  than  one-half  of  the  States 
within  which  portions  of  the  basin  or  basins 
concerned  are  located  and.  In  the  event  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  Is  Involved,  by 
»t  least  three  of  the  four  States  of  Colorado. 
jtew  Mexico.  Utah,  and  Wyoming  or.  In  the 
event  the  Columbia  River  Basin  Is  Involved, 
bv  at  least  three  of  the  four  States  of  Idaho. 
Montana.  Orepon.  and  Washington.  Such 
concurrences  shall  be  In  writing. 

"(b)  Each  such  commission  for  an  area. 
rtver  basin,  or  group  of  river  basins  shall,  to 
the  extent  consistent  with  section  401  of  this 

Act 

"(1)  serve  as  the  principal  agency  for  the 
coordination  of  Federal,  State,  Interstate, 
local  and  nongovernmental  plans  for  the  de- 
velopment of  land  and  water  resources  In  Its 
area,  river  basin,  or  group  of  river  basins; 

"(2)  upon  written  request  of  the  Oouncll 
»nd  of  the  Governors  of  not  less  than  one- 
hBlf  of  the  participating  States,  prepare  and 
keep  up  to  date,  to  the  extent  practicable,  a 
comprehensive,  coordinated  joint  plan  of 
Pederal,  regional.  State,  local,  and  nongov- 
enunental  plans  which  significantly  Involve 
l»nd  use  or  have  significant  Impacts  upon 
isnd-use  jmtterns;  of  zoning  and  other  land- 
use  regulations.  The  comprehensive  plan 
shall  specifically  Indicate  the  relation  of 
planned  or  proposed  Pederal  projects  to  land- 
use  development  In  the  region. 

"(3)  prepare  and  keep  up  to  date,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  a  comprehensive  coordi- 
nated Joint  plan  for  Pederal.  regional.  State, 
local,  and  nongovernmental  development  of 
water  and  related  resources.  The  plan  shall 
Include  an  evaluation  of  all  reasonable  al- 
ternative means  of  achieving  optimum  de- 
velopment of  water  and  related  land  re- 
sources of  the  area,  basin  or  basins,  and  It 
may  be  prepared  In  stages,  Including  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  Individual  proj- 
ects; 

"(4)  recommend  long  range  schedule  of 
priorities  for  the  collection  and  analysis  of 
l»«lc  data  and  for  Investigation,  planning, 
snd  construction  of  projects;  and 

"(B)  foster  and  undertake  such  studies  of 
Isnd-use  and  water  resources  problems  In  Its 
srea,  river  basin,  or  group  of  river  basins 
s«  are  necessary  In  the  preparation  of  the 
plans  described  In  clsuses  (2)  and  (3)  of 
this  subsection. 

"(c)  River  basin  commissions  established 
pursiiant  to  the  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act  (79  Stat.  244)  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  amendment  shall  continue 
to  function  after  Its  enactment,  and  shall  be 
({ovemed  by  Its  terms. 

"MEMBERSHIP     OF    COMMISSIONS 

"8bc.  202.  Each  river  basin  commission 
shall  be  composed  of  members  appointed  as 
follows : 

"(a)  A  chairman  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent who  shall  also  serve  as  chairman  and 
coordinating  officer  of  the  Federal  members 
of  the  commission  and  who  shall  represent 
the  Pederal  Oovemment  In  Federal-State 
relations  on  the  commission  and  who  shall 
not,  during  the  period  of  his  service  on  the 
commission,  hold  any  other  position  es  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept ■«  a  retired  officer  or  retired  civilian  em- 
ployee of  the  Federal  Government, 

"(b)  One  member  from  each  Federal  de- 
partment Or  Independent  agencv  determined 
by  the  President  to  have  a  subetantlal  In- 
terest In  the  work  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
fwnmlsslon.  such  member  to  be  appointed 
by  the  head  of  such  department  or  Inde- 
peiulent  agency  and  to  serve  as  the  repre- 


sentative of  such  department  or  Independent 
agency. 

"(c)  One  member  from  each  State  which 
lies  wholly  or  partially  within  the  area,  river 
basin,  or  group  of  river  basins  for  which  the 
commission  Is  established,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  each  such  member  shall  be  made  In 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State  which 
he  represents.  In  the  absence  of  governing 
provisions  of  State  law,  such  State  member 
shall  be  appointed  and  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Governor. 

"(d)  One  member  appointed  by  any  Inter- 
state agency  created  by  an  interstate  com- 
pact to  which  the  consent  of  Congress  has 
been  given,  and  whose  jurisdiction  extends 
to  the  lands  or  waters  of  the  area,  river  basin, 
or  group  of  river  basins  for  which  the  river 
basin  commission  Is  created. 

"(e)  When  deemed  appropriate  by  the 
President,  one  member,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  from  the  United 
States  section  of  any  International  commis- 
sion created  by  a  treaty  to  which  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  has  been  given,  and  whose 
Jurisdiction  extends  to  the  waters  of  the  area. 
river  basin,  or  group  of  river  basins  for  which 
the  river  basin  commission  Is  established. 

"ORGANIZATION    OF   COMMISSIONS 

"Sbc.  203.  (a)  Bach  river  basin  commis- 
sion sheai  organize  for  the  performance  of 
its  functions  within  ninety  days  after  the 
President  shall  have  declared  the  establish- 
ment of  such  commission,  subject  to  the 
availability  of  funds  for  carrying  on  Its  work, 
A  conmilsslon  shall  terminate  upon  decision 
of  the  Council  or  agreement  of  a  majority  of 
the  States  composing  the  conunlsslon.  Upon 
such  termination,  all  property,  assets,  and 
records  of  the  commission  shall  thereafter 
be  turned  over  to  such  agencies  of  the  United 
States  and  the  participating  States  as  shall 
be  appropriate  In  the  circumstances:  Pro- 
vided.  That  studies,  data,  and  other  mate- 
rials useful  In  land  and  water  resources  plan- 
ning to  any  of  the  participants  shall  be  kept 
freely  available  to  all  such  partlclp>ants. 

"(b)  State  members  of  each  commission 
shall  elect  a  vice  chairman,  who  shall  serve 
also  as  chairman  and  coordinating  officer 
of  the  State  members  of  the  commission  and 
who  shall  represent  the  State  governments 
in  Federal-State  relations  on  the  commission. 

"(c)  Vacancies  In  a  commission  shall  not 
affect  Its  powers  but  shall  be  filled  In  the 
same  manner  In  which  the  original  appoint- 
ments were  made:  Provided,  That  the  chair- 
man and  vice  chairman  may  designate  alter- 
nates to  act  for  them  during  temporary 
absences. 

"(d)  In  the  work  of  the  commission  every 
reasonable  endeavor  shall  be  made  to  arrive 
at  a  consensus  of  all  members  on  all  Issues; 
but  falling  this,  full  opportunity  shall  be 
afforded  each  member  for  the  presentation 
and  report  of  individual  views:  Provided, 
That  at  any  time  the  commission  falls  to 
act  by  reason  of  absence  of  consensvis,  the 
position  of  the  chairman,  acting  In  behalf  of 
the  Pederal  members,  and  the  vice  chairman, 
acting  upon  instructions  of  the  State  mem- 
bers, shall  be  set  forth  In  the  record:  Pro- 
vided further,  That  the  chairman.  In  con- 
sultation with  the  vice  chairman,  shall  have 
the  final  authority.  In  the  absence  of  an 
applicable  bylaw  adopted  by  the  commission 
or  In  the  absence  of  a  consensus,  to  fix  the 
times  and  places  for  meetings,  to  set  dead- 
lines for  the  submission  of  annual  and  other 
reports,  to  establish  subcommittees,  and  to 
decide  such  other  procedural  questions  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  commission  to  per- 
form Its  functions. 

"DTTTtBS    OF   THE    COMMISSIONS 

"Sec.  204,  Each  river  basin  commission 
shall— 

"(a)  engage  In  such  activities  and  make 
such  studies  and  investigations  as  are  neces- 
sary and  desirable  in  carrying  out  the  policy 
set  forth  In  section  2  of  this  Act  and  in  ac- 


complishing the  purposes  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 201(b)  of  this  Act; 

"(b^  submit  to  the  Council  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  each  participating  State  a  report  on 
Its  work  at  least  once  each  year.  Such  report 
shall  be  transmitted  through  the  President 
to  the  Congress.  After  such  transmission, 
copies  of  any  such  report  shall  be  sent  to  the 
heads  of  such  Pederal,  State,  Interstate,  and 
international  agencies  as  the  President  or  the 
Governors  of  the  participating  States  may 
direct; 

"(c)  submit  to  the  Council  for  transmis- 
sion to  the  President  and  by  him  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Governors  and  the  legislatures 
of  the  participating  State*  a  comprehensive, 
coordinated,  joint  plan,  or  any  major  portion 
thereof  or  necessary  revisions  thereof,  for 
water  and  related  land  resourcee  development 
in  the  area,  river  basin,  or  group  of  river 
basins  for  which  such  commission  was  es- 
tablished. Befons  the  commission  submits 
such  a  plan  or  major  portion  thereof  or  revi- 
sion thereof  to  the  Council,  it  shall  transmit 
the  proposed  plan  or  revision  to  the  head  of 
each  Pederal  department  or  agency,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  eetch  State,  and  each  interstate 
agency,  from  which  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission has  been  appointed,  and  to  the  bead 
of  the  United  States  section  of  any  interna- 
tional commission  If  the  plan,  portion  or 
revision  deals  with  a  boundary  water  or  a 
river  croeaing  a  boundary,  or  any  tributary 
flowing  into  such  boundary  water  or  river, 
over  which  the  International  commission  has 
jurisdiction  or  for  which  It  has  responsibility. 
E^ach  such  department  and  agency  head.  Gov- 
ernor, Interetate  agency,  and  United  States 
section  of  an  International  commission  shall 
have  ninety  days  from  the  date  of  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  proposed  plan,  portion,  or  revi- 
sion to  report  Its  views  comments,  and  rec- 
ommendations to  the  commission.  The  com- 
mission may  modify  the  plan,  portion,  or 
revision  after  considering  the  reports  so  sub- 
mitted. The  views,  comments,  and  recom- 
mendations submitted  by  each  Pederal  de- 
partment or  agency  head.  Governor.  Inter- 
state agency,  and  United  States  section  of  an 
international  commission  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Council  with  the  plan,  portion, 
or  revision; 

"(d)  undertake  such  studies  of  regional 
land  use  conditions,  patterns,  and  projec- 
tions as  may  be  requested  by  the  Council 
and  concurred  in  by  the  Governors  of  at  least 
one-half  of  the  States  Included  within  the 
commission's  Jurisdiction;  and 

".(e)  submit  to  the  Council  at  the  time  of 
submitting  the  plans  and  studies  required 
by  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  this  section 
any  recommendations  it  may  have  for  con- 
tinuing the  functions  of  the  commission  and 
for  Implementing  the  plans  or  study  rec- 
ommendations, Including  means  of  keeping 
the  plans  up  to  date.'' 

"POWEHS     AND     ADMINISTRATIVE     PROVISIONS     OF 
THE    COMMISSIONS 

"Sac.  205.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  each  rtver 
basin  commission  may — 

"(1)  hold  such  hearings,  site  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  take  such  testimony, 
receive  such  evidence,  and  print  or  otherwise 
reproduce  and  distribute  so  much  of  its  pro- 
ceedings and  reports  thereon  as  It  may  deem 
advisable; 

"(2)  acquire,  furnish,  and  equip  such  of- 
fice space  as  is  necessary; 

"(3)  use  the  United  States  malls  In  the 
same  manner  and  upon  the  same  conditions 
as  departments  and  agencies  of  the  United 
States; 

"(4)  employ  and  compensate  such  person- 
nel as  it  deems  advisable,  including  con- 
sultants, at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  per  diem, 
and  retain  and  compensate  such  professional 
or  technical  service  firms  as  It  deems  ad- 
visable on  a  contract  basis; 

"(5)  arrange  for  the  services  of  jjersonnel 
from  any  State  or  the  United  States,  or  emy 
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BUbdlTlAlon  or  agency  tb«r«of.  or  unj  lnt«r- 
governinental  agency; 

"(Q)  maJce  arr&ngemanta.  including  con- 
trtMrts.  with  any  partlclptattng  goy«mment. 
except  the  United  Statee  or  the  Dtatrlct  of 
Columbia  for  inclusion  In  a  cultAble  retire- 
ment and  employee  benefit  system  of  rach  of 
Ita  personnel  aa  may  not  be  eligible  for  or 
continuing  in  another  gOTemmental  retire- 
ment or  employee  benefit  system  or  otherwlaa 
provide  for  such  eo7«rage  of  Ita  penoxuMl: 

"(■')  purchaae.  hire,  operate,  and  main- 
tain paaaenger  motor  veblclea:  and 

"(8)  Incur  such  naoewry  ezpcnaea  and 
exercise  such  other  powws  aa  are  consistent 
with  and  reasonably  required  to  perform  Its 
functions  under  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  chairman  of  a  river  basin  com- 
mission, or  any  member  of  rach  conunlislon 
destgnated  by  the  chairman  thereof  for  the 
purpose,  is  authorised  to  administer  oaths 
when  It  la  determined  by  a  majority  of  the 
commission  that  testimony  shall  be  t*ken  or 
evidence  received  under  oath. 

"(o)  To  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  all 
appropriate  records  and  papers  of  each  river 
basin  commission  shall  be  made  available 
for  public  inspection  during  ordinary  oflloe 
hours. 

"(d)  Upon  request  of  the  chairman  of  any 
river  basin  oommlsslon.  or  any  member  or 
employee  of  such  commission  designated  by 
the  chairman  thereof  for  the  purpose,  the 
head  of  any  Federal  department  or  agency  U 
authorised  (1)  to  furnish  to  such  commis- 
sion such  Information  as  may  be  neceaskry 
for  oarrylng  out  its  f\inctlons  and  as  may  be 
available  to  or  procurable  by  such  depart- 
ment or  ageney.  and  (3)  to  detail  to  tempo- 
rary duty  with  such  commission  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  such  F>ersonnel  within  his 
administrative  jurisdiction  as  It  may  need 
or  believe  to  be  useful  for  carrying  out  Its 
functions,  each  such  detail  to  be  without 
loss  of  senlorltT,  p«y.  or  other  employee 
status. 

"(e)  The  chairman  of  each  river  basin 
commission  shall,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  vice  chairman,  appoint  the  personnel 
employed  by  such  commission,  and  the 
chairman  shall.  In  accordance  with  the  gen- 
eral policies  of  such  commission  with  re- 
spect to  the  work  to  be  acoompUshed  by  It 
and  the  timing  thereof,  be  responsible  for 
(1)  the  supervision  of  personnel  employed 
by  such  commission,  (3)  the  assignment  of 
duties  and  responsibilities  among  such  per- 
sonnel, and  (3)  the  use  and  expenditure  of 
funds  available  to  such  commission. 

"coupntsATioif  or  coMinasioif  wwwuy 

"See.  306.  (a)  Any  member  of  a  river  basin 
commlsaian  appointed  pursuant  to  section 
an  (b)  and  (9)  at  this  Act  shall  receive  no 
additional  compensation  by  virtue  of  his 
membership  on  the  oommlsslon.  but  shall 
continue  to  receive,  from  appropriations 
made  for  the  agency  from  which  he  Is  ap- 
pointed, the  salary  of  his  regxilar  position 
when  engaged  In  the  performance  of  the 
duties  vested  In  the  commission. 

"(b)  Members  of  a  commission,  appointed 
pursuant  to  section  303  (c)  and  (d)  of  this 
Act,  shall  each  receive  such  compensation 
as  may  be  provided  by  the  State  or  the  In- 
terstate agency,  respectively,  which  they 
represent. 

"(c)  The  per  annum  compensation  of  the 
chairman  of  each  river  basin  commission 
shall  be  determined  by  the  President,  but 
when  employed  on  a  full-time  annual  basis 
shall  not  exceed  the  maximum  scheduled 
rate  for  grade  OB- 18  of  the  ClnssUl cation 
Act  of  1049,  aa  amended;  or  when  engaged 
In  the  performance  of  the  commission's 
duties  on  an  intermittent  basis  such  com- 
pensation shall  be  not  more  than  (100  per 
day  and  shall  not  exceed  913. 000  In  any  year. 

"Ssc.  307.  (a)  Kach  commission  shall  rec- 
onomend  what  share  of  Its  expenses  shall  be 
borne  by  the  Federal  Oovenunent,  but  such 


share  shall  be  subject  to  approval  by  the 
Council.  The  remainder  of  the  commission's 
expenses  shall  be  otherwise  apportioned  as 
the  commission  may  determine.  Each  com- 
mission shall  prepare  a  budget  annually  and 
transmit  It  to  the  Council  and  the  States. 
Sstlmatss  of  proposed  appropriations  from 
the  Federal  Oovemment  shall  be  included  in 
the  budget  estimates  submitted  by  the 
Oounoll  under  the  Budgeting  and  Aooount- 
Ing  Aot  of  1931,  as  amended,  and  may  In- 
clude an  amount  for  advance  to  a  commis- 
sion against  State  appropriations  for  which 
delay  Is  anticipated  by  reason  of  later  legis- 
lative seeslons  All  sums  appropriated  to  or 
otherwise  received  by  a  commission  shall  be 
credited  to  the  commission's  account  in  the 
Treasxiry  of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  A  commission  may  aooept  for  any  of 
Its  purposee  and  functions,  appropriations, 
donations,  and  grants  of  money,  equipment. 
supplies,  materials,  and  servicee  from  any 
State  or  the  United  States  or  any  subdivision 
or  agency  thereof,  or  Intergovernmental 
agency,  and  may  receive,  utilize,  and  dis- 
pose of  the  same. 

"(c)  The  commission  shall  keep  accurate 
accounts  of  all  receipts  and  disbursements. 
The  accounts  shall  be  audited  at  least  an- 
nually In  accordance  with  generally  accepted 
auditing  standards  by  Independent  certified 
or  licensed  public  accountants,  certified  or 
licensed  by  a  regulatory  authority  of  a  State. 
and  the  report  of  the  audit  shall  be  Included 
In  and  become  a  part  of  the  annual  report  of 
the  commission. 

"(d)  The  accounts  of  the  commission  shall 
be  open  at  all  reasonable  times  for  Inspec- 
tion by  representatives  of  the  Jurisdictions 
and  agencies  which  make  appropriations, 
donations,  or  grants  to  the  commission 

•'TITLE      m— A      NATIONAL      LAND      USE 

POLICY  AND  PROGRAM  OF  ASSISTANCE 

TO  THE  STATES 

"PasT  1 — FufDrNoa,  Polict,  ajtd  Pttrposx 
"rrNDWcs 

"Sec.  801.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that  there  is  a  national  Interest  In  a  more 
eRldent  and  comprehensive  system  of  na- 
tional, regional,  statewide,  and  local  land  use 
planning  and  decisionmaking  and  that  the 
rapid  and  continued  growth  of  the  Nation's 
population,  expanding  urban  development, 
proliferating  transportation  systems,  large 
scale  industrial  and  economic  growth,  con- 
flicts In  enaerglng  patterns  of  land  use.  the 
fragmentation  of  governmental  entitles  ex- 
ercising land-us«  planning  powers,  and  the 
increased  slae.  scale,  and  impact  of  pri- 
vate actions,  have  created  a  situation  In 
which  land -use  management  decisions  of 
national,  regional,  and  statewide  concern 
are  often  being  made  on  the  basis  of  expe- 
diency, tradition,  short-term  economic  con- 
siderations, and  other  factors  which  are  often 
unrelated  to  the  real  concerns  of  a  sound 
national  land-use  policy. 

"(b)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  a 
failure  to  conduct  competent,  ecologically 
sound  land  use  planning  has,  on  occasion, 
required  public  and  private  enterprise  to 
delay,  litigate,  and  cancel  proposed  public 
utility  and  industrial  and  commercial  de- 
velopments because  of  unresolved  land  use 
qnestions,  thereby  causing  an  unnecessary 
waste  of  human  and  economic  resources  and 
a  threat  to  public  services  and  often  result- 
ing actlvltes  In  the  area  of  least  public  and 
political  resistance,  but  without  regard  to 
relevant  ecological  and  environmental  land 
use  considerations. 

"(c)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  many 
Federal  agencies  are  deeply  Involved  In  na- 
tional, regional.  State,  and  local  land-use 
planning  and  management  activities  which 
because  of  the  lack  of  a  consistent  policy 
often  result  in  needless,  underslrable.  and 
costly  conflicts  between  agencies  of  Federal. 
State,  and  local  government;  that  existing 
Federal  land-use  planning  programs  have  a 


significant  effect  upon  the  location  of  popu. 
latlon.  economic  growth,  and  on  the  char- 
acter of  Industrial,  urban,  and  nual  develop- 
ment; that  the  purposes  of  such  programs 
are  frequently  in  conflict,  thereby  subaldls- 
lug  undesirable  and  ooetly  patterns  of  land- 
uae  development:  and  that  a  concerted  effort 
18  necessary  to  Interrelate  and  coordinate 
existing  and  future  Fedwal,  State,  local,  and 
private  decisionmaking  within  a  system  of 
planned  development  and  established  priori- 
ties that  is  m  accordance  with  a  national 
land-use  policy. 

"(d)  The  Congrees  further  flnds  that  while 
the  primary  responsibility  and  constitutional 
authority  for  land-use  planning  and  man- 
agement of  non-Federal  lands  rests  with 
State  and  local  government  under  our  sys- 
tem of  government,  it  Is  increasingly  evident 
that  the  manner  In  which  this  responsi- 
bility is  exercised  has  a  tremendous  influ- 
ence upon  the  utility,  the  value,  and  the 
future  of  the  public  domain,  the  national 
parks,  forests,  seashores,  lakesbores.  recrea- 
tion, and  wilderness  areas  and  other  Fed- 
eral lands;  that  the  Interest  of  the  public  In 
State  and  local  decisions  affecting  these  areas 
ektends  to  the  dUzena  of  all  States;  and  that 
the  failure  to  plan  and.  In  some  cases,  poor 
land-use  planning  at  the  State  and  local 
level,  pose  serious  problems  of  broad  na- 
tional, regional,  and  public  concern  and  often 
result  in  Irreparable  damage  to  commonly 
owned  assets  of  great  national  Importance 
such  as  estuaries,  ocean  beaches,  and  other 
areas  In  public  ownership. 

"(e)  "The  Congress  ftuther  flnds  that  the 
land  use  decisions  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment often  have  a  tremendous  Impact  upon 
the  ecology,  the  environment  and  the  pat- 
terns of  development  In  local  communities; 
that  the  substance  and  the  nature  of  a  na- 
tional land  use  policy  ought  to  take  Into 
consideration  the  needs  and  interests  of 
State,  regional,  and  local  grovemment  as  well 
as  those  of  the  Federal  Government,  private 
groups  and  Individuals;  and  that  Federal 
land  use  decisions  require  greater  participa- 
tion by  State  and  local  government  to  Insure 
that  they  are  In  accord  with  the  highest  and 
best  standards  of  land  use  management  and 
the  desires  and  aspirations  of  State  and  local 
government. 

"DECXAaATION  OF  POUCT 

"Sec  303.  (a)  In  order  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  and  to  provide  full  and  wise 
application  of  the  resources  of  the  Federal 
Ooverrunent  In  strengthening  the  envtron- 
mental.  recreational,  economic  and  social 
1^-ell -being  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
the  Congress  declares  that  It  is  a  continuing 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Oovemment, 
ooiislstent  with  the  responsibility  of  State 
and  local  government  for  land-use  planning 
and  management,  to  undertake  the  develop- 
ment of  a  national  policy,  to  be  known  as 
the  national  land-use  policy,  which  shall  In- 
corporate ecological,  environmental,  esthetic. 
economic,  social  and  other  appropriate  fac- 
tors. Such  policy  shall  serve  as  a  guide  in 
making  speclflo  decisions  at  the  national 
level  which  affect  the  pattern  of  environ- 
mental, recreational  and  Industrial  growth 
and  development  on  the  Federal  lands,  and 
Hhail  provide  a  framework  for  development 
of  regional.  State,  and  local  laud-use  policy. 

"(b)  The  Congress  further  declares  that 
It  is  the  national  land-use  policy  to— 

"(1)  favor  patterns  of  land-use  planning, 
nrt^nagi»nrm«it  and  development  which  are  in 
accord  with  sound  ecological  principles  and 
which  encourage  the  wise  and  balanced  use 
uf  the  NaUon's  land  and  water  resources; 

"(3)  footer  beneficial  economic  activity 
and  development  In  all  States  and  regions  of 
the  United  Statea 

"(31  favorably  Influence  patterns  of  popu- 
lation distribution  In  a  manner  such  that  a 
wide  range  of  scenic,  environmental,  and 
cultural  amenities  are  available  to  the  Amer- 
ican people; 
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"(4)  contribute  to  the  revltaUzatlon  of 
gjjitlng  rural  communities  and  encourage, 
where  appropriate,  new  communities; 

"(6)  assist  State  government  to  assume 
uod-use  planning  responsibility  for  activities 
within  their  boundaries; 

"(6)  facilitate  Increased  coordination  in 
the  administration  of  Federal  programs  so  as 
to  encourage  desirable  patterns  of  land-use 
planning;  and 

"(7)  systematize  methods  for  the  exchange 
of  land  use,  environmental  and  ecological 
mlonn&tlon  In  order  to  assist  all  levels  of 
oorenunent  in  the  development  and  Implc- 
osntatlon  of  the  national  land-use  policy. 

"(c)  The  Congress  further  declares  that 
intelligent  land-use  planning  and  manage- 
ment provides  the  single  most  important  In- 
stitutional device  for  preserving  and  en- 
hanftng  the  environment,  for  ecologically 
sound  development,  and  for  maintaining 
conditions  capable  of  supporting  a  quality 
life  and  providing  the  material  means  neces- 
sary to  Improve  the  national  standard  of 
living. 

"FUKPOM 

"Sk.  303.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title — 

"(a)  to  establish  a  national  policy  to  en- 
courage and  assist  the  several  States  to  more 
•Oectlvely  exercise  their  constitutional  re- 
ipoDSlbUltlee  lor  the  planning,  management, 
and  administration  of  the  Nation's  land  re- 
sources through  the  development  and  im- 
plsmentation  of  comprehensive  statewide 
land  use  plans  and  management  programs 
dtslgned  to  achieve  an  ecologically  and  en- 
vironmentally sound  use  of  the  Nation's  land 
rssources; 

"(b)  to  establish  a  grant-in-aid  program 
to  assist  State  and  local  governments  to  hire 
tnd  train  the  personnel,  and  establish  the 
procedures  necessary  to  develop.  Implement, 
sad  administer  a  statewide  land  use  plan 
which  meets  Federal  guidelines  and  which 
will  be  resp>onslve  and  effective  in  dealing 
with  the  growing  pressure  of  conflicting  de- 
mands on  a  finite  land  resource  base; 

"(c)  to  establish  reasonable  and  flexible 
Psderal  guidelines  and  requirements  to  give 
Individual  States  guidance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  statewide  land  use  plans  and  to  con- 
dition the  distribution  of  certain  Federal 
funds  on  the  establishment  of  an  adequate 
statewide  land  use  plan; 

"(d)  establish  the  authority  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  Land  and  Water  Resources 
C!ouncil  (formerly  the  Water  Resources 
Council)  to  administer  the  Federal  grant-ln- 
>ld  program,  to  receive  the  statewide  use 
plans  and  State  water  resources  programs 
for  oonformlty  to  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
ud  to  assist  In  the  coordination  of  Federal 
sgenoy  actlviues  with  statewide  land  use 
plans; 

"(e)  to  develop  and  maintain  a  national 
policy  with  respect  to  federally  conducted 
and  federally  supported  projects  having  land 
use  Implications;  and 

"(f)  to  coordinate  planning  and  manage- 
ment relating  to  Federal  lands  with  plan- 
ning and  management  relating  to  non- 
Fsderal  lands. 

"Pabt  3 — 

"nATKwmx  AKO  inrmtsrATK  lams  xjwk 

PLAMKINO  GKAfrrS 

"Sic.  804.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  pur- 
poees  of  this  title  the  Council  Is  authorized 
to  make  land  use  planning  grants  to — 

"(1)  an  appropriate  single  State  agency, 
designated  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  or 
established  by  law,  which  has  statewide  land 
use  planning  responsibilities  and  which 
njsets  the  guidelines  and  requirements  set 
out  In  section  306  of  thU  title;  and 

"(3)  any  interstate  agency  which  Is  au- 
''•ortaed  by  Federal  law  or  interetate  com- 
pact plan  for  land  use. 

"(b)  The  Council  Is  authorined  to  make 
lM»d  use  planning  grants  in  accordance  with 
we  provisiona  of  thU  utle  to  assist  and  en- 


able eligible  State  and  interstate  regional 
agencies — 

"  ( 1 )  to  prepare  an  Inventory  of  the  State's 
or  region's  land  and  related  resources; 

"(3)  to  compile  and  analyze  information 
and  data  related  to — 

"(A)   population  densities  and  trends; 

"(B)  economic  characteristics  and  projec- 
tions; 

"(C)  directions  and  extent  of  urban  and 
rural  growth  and  changes; 

"(D)  public  works,  public  capital  improve- 
ments, land  acquUltlons,  and  economic  de- 
velopcoent  programs,  projects,  and  associated 
activities; 

"(E)  ecological,  environmental,  geological, 
and  physical  conditions  which  are  of  rele- 
vance to  decisions  concerning  the  location 
of  new  communities,  commercial  develop- 
ment, heavy  industries,  transportation  and 
utility  facilities,  and  other  land  uses; 

"(F)  the  projected  land  use  requirements 
within  the  State  or  region  for  agriculture, 
recreation,  urban  growth,  commerce,  trans- 
portation, the  generation  and  transmission  of 
energy,  and  other  Important  uses  fw  at  least 
fifty  years  In  advance; 

"(G)  governmental  organization  and  fl- 
nanclal  resources  available  for  land  use  plan- 
ning and  management  within  the  State  and 
the  political  subdivisions  thereof  or  within 
the  region;  and 

"(H)  other  information  necessary  to  con- 
duct statewide  land  use  planning  In  accord 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"(3)  to  provide  technical  assistance  and 
training  programs  for  appropriate  Interstate, 
State,  and  local  agency  personnel  on  the  de- 
velopment. Implementation  and  manage- 
ment of  statewide  land  use  planning  pro- 
grams; 

"(4)  to  arrange  with  Federal  agencies  for 
the  cooperative  planning  of  Federal  lands 
located  within  and  near  the  State's  or  region's 
boundaries; 

"(5)  to  develop,  use.  and  encourage  com- 
mon information  and  data  bases  for  Federal, 
regional.  State,  and  local  land  use  plan- 
ning; 

"(6)  to  establish  arrangements  for  the 
exchange  of  land  use  planning  information 
among  State  agencies;  and  among  the  various 
governments  within  each  State  and  their 
agenclee;  between  the  governments  and 
agencies  of  different  States;  and  among 
States  and  Interstate  compact  agencies,  river 
basin  oommlselons,  and  regional  commis- 
sions; 

"(7)  to  establish  arrangements  for  the  ex- 
change of  information  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  use  by  the  Council  and  the 
State  and  Interstate  agencies  In  discharging 
their  responsibilities  under  this  Act; 

"(8)  to  conduct  hearings  prepare  reports, 
and  solicit  comments  on  reports  concerning 
specific  portions  of  the  plans  and  the  plans 
in  their  entirety;  and 

"(9)  to  conduct  such  other  related  plan- 
ning and  coordination  functions  as  may  be 
approved  by  the  Council. 

"nSERAL    OtnDKUNXS    AND    REQtTIRKlIZNTS    POR 
STATEWIDE  LAKD  trSE  PLANS 

"Sec,  305.  (a)  A  SUte  agency  specified  in 
section  304(a)  must  meet  or  give  assurances 
that  It  will  meet  the  following  requirements 
In  the  development  of  a  statewide  land  use 
plan  to  be  eligible  for  statewide  land  use 
planing  grants  under  this  title — 

"(1)  a  single  State  agency,  designated  by 
the  Governor  or  established  by  law,  shall 
have  primary  authority  and  responsibility  for 
the  development  and  adnolnlstratlon  of  the 
statewide  land  use  plan; 

"(2)  a  competent  and  adequate  interdis- 
ciplinary professional  and  technical  staff,  as 
well  as  8p>eolal  consultants,  will  be  available 
to  the  State  agency  to  develop  the  statewide 
land  use  plan; 

"(3)  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  per- 
tinent local,  State,  and  Federal  plans,  studies. 
Information,  and  data  on  land  use  pliumlng 


already  available  shall  be  utilized  In  order 
to  avoid  unnecessary  repetition  of  effort  and 
expense. 

"(b)  During  the  five  complete  fiscal  year 
period  following  the  Initial  publication  of 
regulations  by  the  Council  Implementing  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  the  State  agency  must, 
as  a  condition  of  continued  grant  eligibility, 
develop  a  statewide  land  use  plan  which — 

"(1)  Identifies  the  portions  of  the  Stat* 
subject  to  enforcement  of  the  statewide  land 
use  plan,  which  shall  include  all  lands  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  t±ke  State  except — 

"(A)  lands  the  tise  of  which  Is  by  law  sub- 
ject solely  to  the  discretion  of  or  which  Is 
held  In  trust  by  the  Federal  Government,  Its 
officers  or  agents;  and 

"(B)  at  the  discretion  of  the  State  aganey, 
lands  located  within  the  boundaries  of  any 
incorporated  dty  having  a  population  In  ez- 
cefifi  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  or  In 
eaoess  of  30  per  centum  of  the  State's  total 
population,  which  has  land  use  planning  and 
regulation  authority; 

"(3)  Identifies  tboae  areas  (within  the 
State,  except  where  otherwise  Indicated)  — 

"(A)  where  ecological.  environmental, 
geological,  and  physical  conditions  dictate 
that  certain  types  of  land  use  activltlas  are 
undeslraUe; 

"(B)  where  the  highest  and  be«t  use, 
based  upon  projected  local.  State,  and  Na- 
tional needs,  on  the  Stat«wlde  Outdoor  Re- 
creation Plan  required  under  the  Land  and 
Water  (Conservation  Fund  Aot,  and  upon 
other  studies,  is  recreational-oriented  use; 

"(C)  which  are  best  suited  for  agricul- 
tural, mineral,  industrial  and  commercial  de- 
velopment; 

"(D)  where  transportation  and  utility  fa- 
cilities are  or  It  appears  should,  in  the  fu- 
ture, be  located; 

"(E)  which  ffimlsh  the  amenities  and  the 
basic  essentials  to  the  development  of  new 
towns  and  the  revltallzatlon  of  existing  com- 
munities; 

"(F)  which,  notwithstanding  Federal 
ownerahlp  or  Jurisdiction,  are  Important  to 
the  State  for  Indtistrlal,  commercial,  mineral, 
agrlcultiiral,  recreational,  ecological,  or 
other  purposes; 

"(O)  which  although  located  outside  the 
State,  have  substantial  actual  or  potential 
ImpcuTt  upon  land  use  patterns  within  the 
State;  and 

"(H)  which  are  of  unusual  national  signi- 
ficance and  value. 

"(3)  Includes  appropriate  provisions  de- 
signed to  Insure  that  projected  requirements 
for  material  goods,  natural  resources,  energy, 
housing,  recreation  and  environmental 
amenities  have  been  given  consideration; 

"(4)  Includes  provisions  designed  to  In- 
siu-e  that  the  plan  Is  consistent  with  ap- 
plicable local,  State,  regional,  and  Federal 
standards  relating  to  Uie  maintenance  and 
enhancement  of  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment and  the  conservation  of  public  re- 
sotirces; 

"(6)  provides  for  assuring  orderly  patterns 
of  land  use  and  development; 

"(6)  Includes  provisions  to  Insure  that 
transportation  and  utility  facilities  do  not 
interfere  with  Congressional  policies  relat- 
ing to  the  status  and  use  of  Federal  lands, 
and  are  established  In  compliance  with  re- 
gional and  State  needs.  State  policies,  and 
pollclee  and  goals  set  forth  In  other  Federal 
legislation; 

"(7)  provides  for  meastires  such  as  buffer 
zones,  scenic  easements,  prohibitions  against 
nonconforming  usee,  and  other  means  of 
assuring  the  preservation  of  esthetic  quali- 
ties, to  Insure  that  federally  designated, 
financed,  and  owned  areas.  Including  but 
not  limited  to  elements  of  the  national  park 
system,  wilderness  areas,  and  game  and  wild- 
life refuges  are  not  damaged  or  degraded  as 
a  result  of  inconsistent  or  Incompatihle  land 
use  patterns  In  the  same  Immediate  geo- 
graphical region: 
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"(8)  provides  for  flood  plain  tdentlflcfttlon 
knd  management; 

"(9)  provides  for  other  appropriate  factors 
having  significant  land  use  Implications. 

"(c)  To  retain  eligibility  for  statewide 
land  use  planning  grants  after  the  end  of 
five  complete  Oacal  years  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  fiscal  year  after  the  initial 
publication  of  regulations  by  the  Council 
implementing  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
the  statewide  land  use  plan  developed  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  the  State  land  use  planning  agency 
must  meet  the  following  Federal  guidelines 
and  requirements — 

"  ( 1 )  the  atatvwlde  land  use  plan  must  be 
approved  by  the  Council  in  accordance  with 
section  306' 

"(3>  the  agency  mxut  h«v«  authority  to 
Implement  the  approved  plan  and  enforce 
its  provisions: 

"(3)  the  agency's  authority  m*y  include 
the  power  to  acquire  Interests  in  real  prop- 
erty; 

"(4>  the  agency's  authority  must  include 
the  power  to  prohibit,  under  State  police 
powers,  the  use  of  any  lands  in  a  manner 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
the  plan; 

"(5)  the  agency  must  have  authority  to 
conduct  public  heeirlngs.  allowing  full  pub- 
lic p«rtlclpation  and  granting  the  right  of 
appeal  to  aggrieved  parties,  in  connection 
with  the  dedication  of  any  area  of  the  State 
as  an  area  subject  to  restricted  or  special  use 
under  the  statewide  land  use  plan;   and 

"(f>  the  agency  must  have  established 
reasonable  procedures  for  periodic  review  of 
the  plan  for  purpoees  of  grantlnR  variances 
from  and  making  modifications  of  the  plan, 
including  public  notice  and  hearings.  In 
order  to  meet  changed  future  conditions  and 
requirements. 

"(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  shaU  be 
deemed  to  preclude  a  State  from  planning 
for  land  use  or  from  Implementing  a  state- 
wide land  use  plan  In  stages,  with  respect  to 
either  (1)  particular  geographical  areas  in- 
cluding bilt  not  limited  to  coastal  aonea.  or 
(3)  particular  kinds  of  usee,  as  long  as  the 
other  requirements  of  this  Act  are  met. 

"(e)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  preclude  the  delegation  by  the  State 
agency  to  local  governmental  entitles  of  au- 
thority to  plan  for  land  use  and  enforce  land 
use  restrictions  adopted  pursuant  to  the 
statewide  land  use  plan.  Including  the  aa- 
■Igxuaent  of  funds  authorized  by  this  Act,  to 
the  extent  available,  except  that — 

"(I)  the  State  agency  shall  have  ultimate 
responsibility  for  approval  and  coordination 
of  local  plans  and  enforcement  procedures; 

"(2)  only  the  plan  submitted  by  the  SUte 
agency  will  be  considered  by  the  CouncU; 

"(3)  the  statewide  land  use  plan  submitted 
by  the  State  agency  must  be  consistent  with 
the  guidelines  established  by  this  Act;   and 

"(4)  the  State  agency  shall  be  responsible 
to  the  Council  for  the  management  and  con- 
trol of  any  Federal  funds  assigned  or  dele- 
gated to  any  agency  of  local  government 
within  the  State  concerned. 

"KKVUW     or    STATXWIDK     ULNV    TTSS     PLANS 

•'Smc.  806.  (a)  Upon  completion  of  each 
statewide  land  use  plan — 

"(1)  The  State  agency  responsible  for  the 
development  of  the  plan  shall  submit  It  to 
the  Council. 

"(2)  The  CouncU  shall  submit  the  plan  for 
review  and  comments  to  thoee  Federal  agen- 
cies the  Council  considers  to  have  significant 
interest  in  or  impact  upon  land  use  within 
the  State  concerned.  A  period  of  ninety  days 
shall  bo  provided  for  the  review. 

"(3)  Upon  completion  of  the  review  pe- 
riod established  by  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  the  CouncU  shall  review  the  plan 
along  with  the  agency  comments  and  ap- 
prove the  plan  if  it — 

"(A)  conforms  with  the  policy,  guidelines. 
and  requirements  declared  in  thla  title: 


"(B)  Is  compatible  with  the  plans  and 
proposed  plans  of  other  States,  so  that  re- 
gional and  national  land  use  considerations 
are  accommodated;  and 

"(C)  does  not  conflict  with  the  objectives 
of  Federal  programs  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

"(b)  A  State  may  at  any  time  make  modi- 
fications of  or  grant  variances  from  its  state- 
wide land  use  plan:  ProtHded.  That  such 
modification  or  variance  does  not  render  the 
statewide  land  use  plan  Inconsistent  with 
the  policies,  guidelines,  and  requirements  de- 
clared in  this  Act:  And  provided  further. 
That  such  modification  or  variance  Is  re- 
ported to  the  Council  on  or  before  Its  effec- 
tive date.  The  Council  shall  approve  the 
modification  or  variance  unless  it  causes  the 
plan  to  no  longer  meet  the  criteria  set  forth 
In  subsection  (a). 

"(c)(1)  In  the  event  the  Council  deter- 
mines that  grounds  exist  for  disapproval  of 
a  statewide  land  use  plan  or.  having  ap- 
proved such  a  plan,  subsequently  determines 
that  grounds  exist  for  withdrawal  of  such 
approval  pursuant  to  section  314,  It  shall 
notify  the  Prealdent.  who  shall  order  the 
establishment  of  an  ad  hoc  hearing  board. 
the  membership  of  which  shall  consist  of: 

"(A)  The  Oovemor  of  a  State  other  than 
that  which  submitted  the  plan,  whose  State 
does  not  have  a  p>artlcular  Interest  in  the 
approval  or  disapproval  of  the  plan,  selected 
by  the  President,  or  such  alternate  person 
as  the  Governor  selected  by  the  President 
may  designate: 

"(B)  One  knowledgeable.  Impartial  Fed- 
eral official,  selected  by  the  President,  who 
Is  not  a  member  of  or  responsible  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council; 

"(C)  One  knowledgeable,  impartial  private 
citizen,  selected  by  the  other  two  members: 
Provided,  That  if  the  other  two  members 
cannot  agree  upon  a  third  member  within 
twenty  days  after  the  appointment  of  the 
second  member  to  be  appointed,  the  third 
member  shall  be  selected  by  the  President. 

"  (2)  The  hearing  board  shall  meet  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  all  three  members  have 
been  appointed.  The  CouncU  shall  specify 
In  detaU  to  the  hearing  board  its  reasons 
for  considering  disapproval  or  withdrawal  of 
approval  of  the  plan.  The  hearing  board  shall 
hold  such  hearings  and  receive  such  evidence 
as  It  deems  necessary.  The  hearing  board 
shall  then  determine  whether  disapproval 
or  withdrawal  of  approval  would  be  reason- 
able, and  set  forth  In  detail  the  reasons  for 
Its  determination.  If  the  hearing  board  deter- 
mines that  disapproval  would  be  unreason- 
able, the  CouncU  shaU  ap>prove  the  plan. 

"(3)  Members  of  hearing  boards  who  are 
not  regular  full-time  officers  or  employees  of 
the  United  States  shall,  while  carrying  out 
their  duties  as  members,  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive compensation  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the 
President,  but  not  exceeding  tl60  per  diem. 
Including  travel  time,  and  while  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  includ- 
ing per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  as  au- 
thorized by  law  for  persons  in  Oovemment 
service  employed  intermittently.  Expenses 
shall  be  charged  to  the  account  of  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President. 

"(4)  Administrative  support  for  hearing 
boards  shall  be  provided  by  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President. 

"(6)  The  President  may  issue  stich  regu- 
lations as  may  be  necessary  •'o  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  subeectlon. 

"COOBDINATION    OP   PBIKSAI.   PBOCSAMS 

'8BC.307.  (a)  All  Federal  agencies  con- 
ducting or  supporting  activities  involving 
land  use  In  an  area  subject  to  an  approved 
statewide  land  use  plan  shall  operate  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  plan.  In  the  event  that  a 
departure  from  the  plan  appears  necesaary 
In  the  national  interest,  the  agency  shall 
submit  the  matter  to  the  Council.  The  Coun- 


cil may  approve  a  federally  conducted  or  sup- 
ported project  a  portion  or  portions  of  which 
may  t>e  inconsistent  with  the  plan  if  it  finda 
that  (1)  the  project  Is  essential  to  the  na- 
tional interest  and  (2)  there  Is  no  reasonable 
and  prudent  alternative  which  would  not  be 
Inconsistent  with  an  approved  statewide  land 
use  plan.  In  the  event  that  the  Council  falls 
to  approve  the  project,  the  project  niay  be 
undertaken  only  upon  the  express  approval 
of  the  President.  The  President  may  approve 
projects  Inconsistent  with  a  statewide  land 
use  plan  only  when  overriding  considerations 
of  national  policy  require  such  approval. 

"(b)  State  and  local  governments  submit- 
ting applications  for  Federal  assistance  for 
activities  having  significant  land  use  Impli- 
cations in  an  area  subject  to  an  approved 
statewide  land  use  plan  shall  Indicate  the 
views  of  the  State  land  use  planning  agency 
as  to  the  consistency  of  such  activities  with 
the  plan.  Federal  agencies  shall  not  approve 
proposed  projects  that  are  Inconsistent  with 
the  plan. 

"(c)  All  Federal  agencies  responsible  for 
administering  grant,  loan,  or  guarantee  pro- 
granu  for  activities  that  have  a  tendency  to 
infiuence  patterns  of  land  use  and  develop- 
ment. Including  but  not  limited  to  home 
mortgage  and  Interest  subsidy  programs  and 
water  and  sewer  facility  construction  pro- 
grams, shall  take  cognizance  of  approved 
statewide  land  use  plans  and  shall  administer 
such  programs  so  as  to  enable  them  to  sup- 
port controlled  development,  rather  than  ad- 
ministering them  so  as  merely  to  respond  to 
uncontrolled  growth  and  change. 

"(d)  Federal  agencies  conducting  or  sup- 
porting public  works  activities  In  areas  not 
subject  to  an  approved  statewide  land  use 
plan  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  con- 
duct thoee  activities  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
minimize  any  adverse  impact  on  the  en- 
vironment resulting  from  decisions  concern- 
ing land  use. 

"(e)  Officials  of  the  Federal  Government 
charged  with  responsibility  for  the  manage- 
ment of  federally  owned  lands  shall  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  planning  efforts  of  State  land 
use  planning  agencies  of  States  within  which 
and  near  the  boundaries  of  which  such  Fed- 
eral lands  are  located,  and  shall  coordinate 
Federal  land  use  planning  for  thoee  lands 
with  State  land  use  planning  to  the  extent 
such  coordination  Is  practicable  and  not  in- 
consistent with  paramount  national  policies, 
programs,  and  Interests. 

"Part  3 — State  Watk*  Rxsoukcxs  Pi.A>nraJO 
Okants 

"Sec.  308.  In  recognition  of  the  need  for 
Increased  participation  by  the  States  in  water 
resources  planning,  and  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  the  Council  Is  authorised 
to  make  water  resources  planning  grants  to 
an  appropriate  sinarle  ,State  agency  designated 
by  the  Governor  of  the  State  or  estab- 
lished by  law  to  carry  out  a  program  which 
meets  the  criteria  set  forth  in  section  306 
The  agency  may  be  the  same  as  the  oi>e 
designated  pursuant  to  section  305(a)  (I)  for 
adminUtratlon  of  the  statewide  land  use 
plan. 

"Ssc  309.  The  Council  shall  approve  any 
program  for  comprehensive  water  and  re- 
lated land  resources  planning  which  Is  sub- 
mitted by  a  State,  if  such  program — 

"(a)  provides  for  comprehensive  planning 
with  respect  to  intrastate  or  interstate  water 
resources,  or  both.  In  such  State  to  meet  the 
needs  for  water  and  water-related  activities, 
taking  Into  account  prospective  demands  for 
all  purposes  served  through  or  affected  by 
water  and  related  land  resources  develop- 
ment, with  adequate  provision  for  coordina- 
tion with  all  Federal,  State,  and  local  agen- 
cies, and  nongovernmental  entitles  having 
responsibilities  in  affected  fields; 

"(b)  provides,  where  comprehensive  state- 
wide development  planning  Is  being  carried 
on  with  or  without  assistance  tmder  section 
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701  of  the  Hotislng  Act  of  1954,  or  under  the 
I^nd  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
19«6,  for  fuU  coordination  between  compre- 
hensive water  resources  planning  and  other 
jtatewide  planning  programs  and  for  assur- 
ances that  such  wnter  resources  planning  will 
be  In  conformity  with  the  general  develop- 
ment policy  in  such  State: 

"(c)  designates  a  State  agency  to  admin- 
ister the  program; 

"(d)  provides  that  the  Stote  agency  will 
make  such  reports  In  such  form  and  contaln- 
mc  such  Information  as  the  CouncU  from 
time  to  time  reasonably  requires  to  carry 
out  Its  functions  under  this  title; 

"(e)  sets  forth  the  procedure  to  be  fol- 
lowed In  carrying  out  the  State  program  and 
in  administering  such  program; 

"(f)  provides  such  accounting,  budgeting, 
Mid  other  fiscal  methods  and  procedures  as 
are  necessary  for  keeping  appropriate  bc- 
countabUlty  of  the  funds  and  for  the  proper 
and  efficient  administration  of  the  program; 

and 

"(g)  includes  adequate  provision  for  con- 
solidation or  coordination  with  the  statewide 
land  use  plan.  The  Council  shall  not  dis- 
approve any  State  water  resources  program 
without  first  giving  reasonable  notice  and 
an  opportunity  for  heartng  to  the  State 
agency  administering  such  program. 
•PArr  4 — Administration  op  Land  Use  and 

Wateb   Resources   Planning   Grants 
"allotments 

"Sec.  310.  (a)  FYom  the  sum  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  404  the  CouncU  is  au- 
thorized to  make  State  land  use  planning 
grants  to  agencies  the  proposals  of  which  are 
approved  In  any  amount  not  to  exceed  ninety 
per  centum  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
planning  for  the  five  full  fiscal  years  after 
the  initial  pubUcatlon  by  the  Council  of 
regulations  Implementing  the  provisions  of 
this  title.  Thereafter,  grants  may  be  made  in 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  two-thirds  of  the 
State  agency's  planning  and  op>eratlng  costs. 

"(b)  Land  use  planning  grants  shall  be 
allocated  to  the  States  with  approved  pro- 
grams based  on  regulations  of  the  Council, 
which  shall  take  Into  account  the  amount 
and  nature  of  the  State's  land  resource  base, 
population,  pressures  resulting  from  growth, 
financial  need,  and  other  relevant  factors, 

"(c)  Any  land  use  planning  grant  made 
for  the  purpose  of  this  title  shall  Increase, 
and  not  replace  State  funds  presently  avail- 
able for  State  land  use  planning  activities. 
Any  grant  made  pursuant  to  this  title  shaU 
be  In  addition  to,  and  may  be  used  Jointly 
with,  grants  or  other  funds  available  for  land 
use  planning  surveys,  or  investigations  under 
other  federally  assisted  programs. 

"(d)  No  funds  granted  pursuant  to  this 
Act  may  be  expended  for  acquisition  of  any 
Interest  In  real  property. 

"Sbc.  311.  (a)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  404  of  this  Act  for  any 
fiscal  year  the  Council  shall  from  time  to 
time  make  allotments  to  the  States  for  water 
resources  planning,  In  accordance  with  Its 
regulations  and  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  on 
the  basis  of  (1)  the  population,  (2)  the  land 
Mea.  (3)  the  need  for  comprehensive  water 
and  related  land  resources  planning  pro- 
grams, and  (4)  the  financial  need  of  the 
respective  States.  For  the  purpoees  of  this 
section  the  population  of  the  States  shall  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the  latest  esti- 
mates available  from  the  Department  erf 
Commerce,  and  the  land  area  of  the  States 
ShaU  lie  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
official  records  of  the  United  SUtes  Geologi- 
cal Survey. 

"(b)  From  each  State's  allotment  under 
this  section  for  any  fiscal  ye€ir  the  CouncU 
iliall  pay  to  such  State  an  amount  which  Is 
not  more  than  60  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
can7lng  out  Its  SUte  program  approved  un- 
der section  309,  Including  the  cost  of  train- 
ing personnel  for  carrying  out  such  program 
»ad  the  cost  of  administering  such  program. 


"PATMXNTS 

"Sec.  312.  The  method  of  computing  and 
paying  amounts  pursuant  to  this  title  shall 
be  as  foUows: 

"(1)  The  Council  shall,  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  each  calendar  quarter  or  other  period 
prescribed  by  It.  estimate  the  amounts  to  be 
paid  to  each  State  under  the  provisions  of 
this  title  for  such  period,  such  estimate  to 
be  based  on  such  records  of  the  State  and 
Information  furnl^ed  by  It,  and  such  other 
Investigation,  as  the  Council  may  find  neces- 
sary. 

"(2)  The  Council  shall  pay  to  the  State, 
from  the  allotments  available  therefor,  the 
amount  so  estimated  by  It  for  any  period, 
reduced  or  Increased,  as  the  case  may  be,  by 
any  sum  (not  previously  adjusted  under  this 
paragraph)  by  which  It  finds  that  Its  esti- 
mate of  the  amount  to  be  paid  such  State 
for  any  prior  p>erlod  under  this  title  was 
greater  or  less  than  the  amount  which  should 
have  been  paid  to  such  State  for  such  prior 
period  under  this  title.  Such  payments  shall 
be  made  through  the  disbursing  facilities  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  at  such  times  and 
In  such  Installments  as  the  CouncU  may  de- 
termine. 

"pinancial  records 

"Sec.  313.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  a  grant  un- 
der this  Act  shall  keep  such  records  as  the 
Director  of  the  CouncU  shall  prescribe.  In- 
cluding records  which  fully  disclose  the 
amount  and  disposition  of  the  funds  received 
under  the  grant,  and  the  total  cost  of  the 
project  or  undertaking  in  connection  with 
which  the  grant  was  made  and  the  amount 
and  nature  of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of 
the  project  or  undertaking  supplied  by  other 
sources,  and  such  other  records  as  will  fa- 
cilitate an  effective  audit. 

"(b)  Such  other  records  shall  be  kept  and 
made  available  and  such  rep>orts  and  evalu- 
ations shall  be  made  as  the  Director  may  re- 
quire regarding  the  status  and  application 
of  Federal  funds  made  available  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

"(c)  The  Director  of  the  Council  and  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  of  their  duly  authorized  representatives, 
shall  have  access  for  the  purpose  of  audit 
and  examination  to  any  books,  doctiments, 
papers,  and  records  of  the  recipient  of  the 
grant  that  are  pertinent  to  the  determina- 
tion that  funds  granted  are  used  In  accord- 
ance with  this  Act. 

"sanctions  por  noncompliance 

"Sec.  314.  (a)  The  Council  shall  have  au- 
thority to  terminate  any  financial  assistance 
extended  to  a  State  agency  for  land  use  plan- 
ning under  this  title  and  withdraw  Its  ap- 
proval of  a  statewide  land  use  plan,  when- 
ever, after  the  State  concerned  has  been 
given  notice  of  a  proposed  termination  and 
an  opportunity  for  hearing,  the  Council  finds 
that — 

"(1)  the  designated  State  land  use  plan- 
ning agency  hEis  failed  to  adhere  to  the 
guidelines  and  requirements  of  this  title  In 
the  development  of  the  land  vise  plan; 

"(2)  the  State  has  not  enacted  legislation 
which  allows  the  State  agency  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (c)  of  section 
305;  or 

"(3)  the  plan  stibmltted  by  such  State  and 
approved  under  section  306  has  been  so 
changed  or  so  administered  that  It  no  longer 
compiles  with  a  requirement  of  such  section. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Council  after  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  a 
State  agency  finds  that — 

"(1)  the  program  submitted  by  such  State 
and  approved  under  section  309  has  been  so 
changed  that  It  no  longer  complies  with  a 
requirement  of  such  section;  or 

"(2)  In  the  administration  of  the  program 
there   Is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  such  a  requirement, 
the  Council  shall  notify  such  agency  that 


no  further  payments  will  be  made  to  the 

State  tinder  this  title  until  it  Is  satisfied 
that  there  will  no  longer  be  any  such  failure. 
UntU  the  CouncU  is  so  satisfied,  it  shaU  make 
no  further  payments  to  such  State  for  water 
resources  planning  under  this  title. 

"Sec.  315.  (a)  After  the  end  of  five  fiscal 
years  from  the  beginning  of  the  first  fiscal 
year  after  the  initial  issuance  of  regulations 
by  the  Council  Implementing  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  no  Federal  agency  shall,  except 
with  respect  to  Federal  lands,  propose  or 
undertake  any  new  action  or  financially  sup- 
port any  new  State-admlnlstered  action 
which  may  have  a  substantial  adverse  en- 
vironmental Impact  or  which  would  or  would 
tend  to  Irreversibly  or  Irretrievably  commit 
substantial  land  or  water  resources  in  any 
States  which  has  not  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted a  statewide  land  use  plan  In  accord- 
ance with  this  Act 

"(b)  TJpon  application  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State  or  head  of  the  Federal  agency  con- 
cerned, the  President  may  temporarily  sus- 
pend the  operf.tion  of  paragraph  (a)  with 
respect  to  any  ]>artlcular  action,  if  he  deems 
such  suspension  necessary  for  the  public 
health,  safety,  or  welfare:  Provided.  That 
no  such  suspension  shall  be  granted  unless 
the  State  concerned  submits  a  schedule,  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Council,  for  submission  of  a 
statewide  land  use  plan:  And  provided  fur- 
ther. That  no  subsequent  suspension  shall  be 
granted  unless  the  State  concerned  has  ex- 
ercised due  diligence  to  comply  with  the 
terms  of  that  schedule. 

"title  iv — general 
"eppect  on  existing  laws 

"Sec.  401.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed — 

"(a)  to  expand  or  diminish  either  Federal 
or  State  Jurisdiction,  responsibility,  or  rights 
In  the  field  of  land  and  water  resources  plan- 
ning, development,  or  control:  nor  to  dis- 
place, supersede,  limit,  or  modify  any  Inter- 
state compact  or  the  Jurisdiction  or  responsl- 
bUlty  of  any  legally  established  Joint  or 
common  agency  of  two  or  more  States,  or  of 
two  or  more  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; nor  to  limit  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress to  authorize  and  fund  projects; 

"(b)  to  change  or  otherwise  affect  the  au- 
thority or  responsibility  of  any  Federal  of- 
ficial in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his 
office  except  as  required  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act; 

"•(c)  as  superseding,  modifying,  or  repeal- 
ing existing  laws  applicable  to  the  various 
Federal  agencies  which  are  authorized  to  de- 
velop or  participate  In  the  developwnent  of 
land  and  water  resources  or  to  exercise  li- 
censing or  regvUatory  functions  in  relation 
thereto,  except  as  required  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act;  nor  to  affect  the  Juris- 
diction, powers,  or  prerogatives  of  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission,  United  States 
and  Canada,  the  Permanent  Engineering 
Board  and  the  United  States  operating  en- 
tity or  entitles  established  pursuant  to  the 
C<rfumbla  River  Basin  Treaty,  signed  at 
Washington  January  17,  1961,  or  the  Inter- 
national Boundary  and  Water  Commission, 
United  States  and  Mexico; 

"(d)  as  authorizing  any  entity  estabUshed 
or  acting  under  the  provisions  hereof  to 
study,  plan,  or  recommend  the  transfer  of 
waters  between  areas  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  more  than  one  river  basin  commission  or 
entity  performing  the  function  of  a  river 
basin  commission. 

"DEPTNinONS 

"Sec.  402.  Por  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

"(a)   the  term  'State'  means  a  State,  the 

District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 

Puerto  Rico,  or  any  territory  or  possession 

of  the  United  States; 

"(b)  the  term  "interstate  agency'  means 
any  river  basin  commission  or  interstate 
compact  agency  estabUshed  In  accordance 
with  Federal  law; 
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"(c)  tiM  tencs  'b«8iB'  aod  Ttwr  b«sln' 
are  (l«sarlpt:ve  of  g«agraphlc«l  areas  and 
have  lcl«ntlc«l  meaning:  and 

"(d)  tb«  tttrm  nev  action,'  aa  used  la 
section  316,  meana  any  action  which  baa  not 
been  prevloualy  autborlzad  by  the  Congresa. 

"AUTHOBIZA'nON    OP   APnuUnUATIONB 

"Sk.  403.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  more  than  •18.000,000  an- 
niMLlly  for  tbe  admlnlatnUlon  of  thla  Act,  no 
more  than  •lOjOOO.OOO  of  which  may  be  uaed 
for  contract  studlea. 

"Sbc.  404.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Council  for  granta  to 
9tatea.  river  baaln  conunlaslons.  and  Inter- 
state agenctea  not  more  than  tlOO.OOO.OOO 
annually  to  carry  out  the  purpoeea  of  this 
Act. 

"AoaconsTaATTVK  paovmoNs 

"Stc.  406.  (a)  For  the  purpoee  ol  carrying 
out  the  proTlalona  of  this  Act.  the  Director 
with  the  concrurenee  of  the  Council  may: 
(1)  hold  such  hearings,  alt  and  act  at  such 
tUnea  and  places,  take  such  testimony,  re- 
cetTe  such  evidence,  and  print  or  otherwise 
reproduce  and  distribute  so  much  of  Its  pro- 
ceedings and  reports  thereon  as  he  may  ctoem 
advisable:  (3)  acquire,  furnish,  and  equip 
such  office  apace  aa  la  neceevirv:  (3)  uae  tbe 
United  States  malls  in  tbe  same  manner  and 
upon  the  sajne  coDdltloos  as  other  depart- 
ments and   agendee  of  the   United  States: 

(4)  employ  and  &x  tbe  compensation  of  such 
personnel  as  It  deems  advisable.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  civil  serrlee  laws  and  Claaal- 
flcatlon  Act  of  IMO,  as  amended:  (S)  procure 
services  as  authorized  by  section  1(S  of  the  Act 
of  August  a.  1949  (S  U.S.C.  BSa) .  at  rates 
not  to  exceed  1100  per  diem  for  Individuals: 

(0)  purchase,  hire,  operate,  and  maintain 
paasenger  motor  vehicles;  and  (7)  Incur  such 
neoeMary  expenses  and  exercise  such  other 
{jowers  as  are  consistent  with  and  reason- 
ably required  for  the  jjerformance  of  Its 
functions  under  this  Act. 

"(b)  Any  member  of  the  Council  la  au- 
thorized to  administer  oaths  when  It  Is  de- 
termined by  a  majority  of  the  Council  that 
teatlmony  shall  be  taken  or  evidence  received 
under  oath. 

"(c)  To  the  extent  permitted  by  law.  all 
appropriate  records  and  papers  of  tbe  Coun- 
cil may  be  made  available  for  public  inspec- 
tion during  ordinary  office  hours. 

"(d)  The  Council  shall  be  responsible  for 

(1)  the  appointment  and  supervision  of  Its 
penonnel.  (3)  the  assignment  of  duties  and 
responslbUltles  among  such  personnel,  and 

(5)  the  use  and  expenditures  of  funds. 

"D«l*0ATION     or    FTTNCTIONS 

"Sac.  406.  (a)  The  Council  la  authorized  to 
delegate  to  the  Director  of  the  Council  Its  ad- 
ministrative functions.  Including  the  de- 
tailed administration  of  the  grant  programs 
under  title  m. 

"(b)  The  Council  may  not  delegate  the 
reeponslbllltles  of  a  policy  nature  vested  In 
It  by  this  Act.  This  restriction  applies  spectf- 
leally  to.  but  Is  not  neeesaarlly  limited  to.  the 
following  reeponsfhlUtles  of   tbe   Council — 

"(1)  the  recommendation  function  set 
forth  In  subsection  (b)  of  se«^lon  106: 

"(2)  the  approval  and  disapproval  func- 
tions set  forth  In  section  300: 

"(3)  the  approval  and  dlaapproTal  func- 
tions aet  forth  In  section  309: 

"(4)  the  approval  functions  set  forth  In 
subsection  (b)  of  section  315:  and 

"(S)  the  functions  set  forth  In  section  410. 

"tmuzATiON  or  pmscNNrL 
"8bc.  407  (a)  The  Council  may,  with  the 
consent  of  the  head  of  any  other  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  United  States,  utilize 
such  officers  and  employees  of  such  agency 
on  a  reimbursable  basis  as  are  neceasary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  Ut>on  requeat  of  the  Oo\incll,  the 
bead  of  any  Federal  department  or  agency  la 


authorized  (1)  to  furnish  to  the  Council 
such  Information  as  may  ha  neoeaaary  for 
carrying  out  Its  functions  and  as  may  be 
available  to  or  procurable  by  such  depart- 
ment or  agency,  and  (3)  to  detail  to  tempo- 
rary duty  with  the  CounoU  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  such  personnel  within  bis  administra- 
tive Jiuiadlctlon  as  the  Council  may  need  or 
believe  to  be  useful  for  carrying  out  Its 
functions,  each  such  detail  to  be  without 
loss  of  seniority,  pay  or  other  employee 
status. 

"TZCHNICAL    ASSISTANCa 

"Sac.  406.  The  Council  may  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to  any  eligible  State,  river 
basin  commission,  or  Interstate  agency  to 
assist  It  In  the  performance  of  Its  functions 
under  thla  Act. 

"Sac.  409  The  Council  may.  by  contract  or 
otherwise,  make  studlea  and  publish  Infor- 
mation on  subjects  related  to  State,  regional, 
and  national  land  uae  planning  and  water 
resources  use. 

"aUtXS    AND    aXCULATIONS 

"Sac.  410.  Tbe  Council,  except  with  reapaot 
to  subsection  (c)  of  section  306 — 

"(a)  shall  promulgate  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  administration  of  tlUe  m.  in- 
cluding the  detailed  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  grants  may  be  made,  and 

"(b)  with  tbe  approval  of  the  President, 
shall  prescribe  such  rules,  establish  such 
procedures,  and  make  such  arrangements 
and  provisions  relating  to  the  performance  of 
its  functions  under  title  m  and  the  use  of 
funds  available  therefor,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary In  order  to  assure  ( 1 )  coordination  of 
tbe  program  authorized  by  this  Act  with  re- 
lated Federal  planning  assistance  programs, 
including  the  program  authorized  under  sec- 
tion 701  of  the  HouBlnc  Act  of  1954  and  (3) 
appropriate  utilization  of  other  Federal  agen- 
cies administering  programs  which  may  con- 
tribute to  achieving  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  shall  make  such  other  rules  and  reg- 
ulations as  It  may  deem  necessary  or  appro- 
priate for  carrying  out  its  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act." 

The  statement  and  article,  presented 
by  Mr.  Jackson,  are  as  follows: 
S.  3354 — UrraoDUcnoM  or  thx  Nationai.  Land 
Us*  PoLicT  Act  or  1970 

Mr  Jackson.  Mr.  President,  I  Introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  tbe  Nationai  Land 
Use  Policy  Act  of  1970. 

Tbe  Nationai  Environmental  Policy  Act 
of  1969  which  the  Congreas  enacted  In  De- 
cember and  which  tbe  President  signed  Into 
law  on  January  1  goes  far  toward  providing 
p.  congressional  declaration  of  national  goals 
and  p>ollcles  to  guld.i  Federal  actions  which 
have  an  Impact  on  the  quality  of  man's  en- 
vironment. That  act  makes  a  concern  for 
environmenta:  values  and  amenities  a  part 
of  the  charter  of  every  agency  of  the  Federal 
CK>vemment.  It  provldea  a  model  for  State 
government.  It  enhances  coordination  and 
better  planning  by  establishing  new  de- 
cisionmaking procedures  and  by  creating  an 
overview  agency— a  Council  on  Bnviror  - 
mental  Quality  In  the  Office  of  the  President. 

A  nationai  land- uae  policy  la,  Ir  my  judg- 
ment, the  next  logical  step  In  our  nationai 
effort  to  provide  a  quality  life  In  a  quality 
envtronment  for  present  and  future  genera- 
tions of  Americans.  Intelligent  land-use 
planning  and  management  provides  the 
single  most  Important  Institutional  device 
for  preserving  and  enhancing  the  environ- 
ment, for  ecologically  sound  development, 
and  for  maintaining  conditions  capable  of 
supporting  a  quality  life  and  providing  the 
material  means  necessary  to  Improve  the 
national  standard  of  living. 

To  be  effective  In  giving  direction  to  the 
shape  of  future  events,  a  nationai  land-use 


policy  muat  recognise  the  potential  and  the 
llmlta  of  Federal  control.  It  must  eaoouraa« 
State  government  to  assume  a  position  of 
leadership  In  developing  plans  and  Imple- 
menting land-uaa  management  pow«a 
over  matters  which  are  of  multlcounty,  re- 
gional. State,  and  Nationai  concern. 

Tbe  measure  I  introduce  today,  the  Ra- 
tional Land  Use  Policy  Act  of  1970,  proposes 
a  specific  plan  of  Federal  and  State  acuoa 
for  meeting  the  challenge  of  the  land,  the 
competing  demands  which  are  made  upon  It. 
and  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  present  aad 
future  generations. 

Meeting  tbe  challenge  of  the  land  promise* 
to  be  a  difficult  task.  It  will  not  be  resolved 
by  one  act  in  one  legislative  session.  It  will 
require  experimentation  and  thr  refinement 
of  many  programs  over  a  long  period  of  time 
It  will  cost  monsy.  It  will  reqxure  hard  de- 
cisions about  what  Is  to  be  conserved  and 
what  Is  to  be  lost  In  the  tides  of  social  and 
technological  change  which  sweep  this 
country.  And  most  important.  It  will  require 
a  nationai  effort  based  upon  a  high  level  of 
State  and  Federal  cooperation 

The  Nationai  Land  Use  Policy  Act  of  1970 
as  introduced  today  does  not  purport  to  be 
a  final  product  or  to  provide  final  answers 
to  all  of  the  relevant  questions  which  may 
be  raised.  It  does,  however,  provide  a  starting 
point  for  review  and  for  analysis.  It  fur- 
nishes a  working  draft  which  Federal,  State, 
and  local  officials,  planners,  and  representa- 
tives of  Industry,  business,  and  public  Inter- 
est groups  may  comment  upon. 

l^ls  measure  recognizes  the  direct  re- 
sponsibility which  the  Federal  Oovernment 
has  with  respect  to  the  development  and  ad- 
ministration of  national  land  use  policies 
governing  the  public  lands  and  federally  ac- 
quired lands.  It  also  recognizes  that  at  the 
present  time  neither  the  Nation  nor  the  re- 
st>ectlve  States  have  established  a  consistent 
policy  with  respect  to  the  manaigement  of 
tbe  Nation's  land  resource  base  or  with  re- 
sp>ect  to  the  many  grant-in-aid  programs 
designed  to  assist  and.  often.  Influence  vari- 
ous aspects  of  land- use  planning  and  man- 
agement activities  at  the  State,  regional,  ana 
local  levels. 

I  am  hopeful  that  hearings  on  this  meas- 
ure will  bring  to  bear  tbe  recommendations 
of  the  Nation's  best  experts  on  national  land- 
use  policies  Fortunately,  the  excellent  stud- 
ies and  the  final  recommendations  of  the 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission  will 
also  soon  be  available  to  provide  data  and 
guidance.  I  am  also  hopeful  that  hearings 
and  additional  staff  studies  will  result  In  use- 
ful legislative  recommendations  for  consoli- 
dating and  avoiding  Inconsistent  require- 
ments between  existing  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs  In  the  area  of  State  and  local 
land-use  planning  and  management. 

At  the  Federal  level  we  are  already  be- 
ginning to  see  and  to  reap  the  results  of  our 
past  failure  to  have  developed  a  consistent 
nationai  land-use  policy.  Increasingly  we  are 
finding  instances  where  Federal  funds  which 
have  been  expended  to  preserve  a  part  of  our 
natural  heritage  or  to  create  new  recrea- 
tional opportunities  are  coming  Into  serious 
and.  often,  totally  unnecessary  conflicts  with 
other  federally  funded  programs  such  as 
highway  and  airport  construction,  communi- 
cations, nationai  defenae  faculties,  and  water 
resource  development. 

I  am  not  too  concerned  that  there  Is  oc- 
casional conflict  between  these  different 
Federal  programs.  The  vrtde  range  of  goaU 
and  objectives  which  the  National  Oovern- 
ment seeks  to  achieve  will,  of  necessity.  In- 
volve some  competition  and  conflict  over 
priorities,  over  funding,  and  over  the  use  of 
specific  land  reaources.  Our  political  sys- 
tem was  designed  to  resolve  conflicts  of  thU 
nature.  I  am  confident  that  It  Is  capable  d 
doing  so  In  an  Intelligent  manner. 

I  am,  however,  very  concerned  that  many 
of  these  oonfllcU  which  have  centered  around 
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inoompatlble  uses  of  the  same  land  resource 
h»ve  been  totally  unanticipated  and  unln- 
i^p/iad.  These  conflicts  have  simply  been  the 
t^guM  of  poor  planning  procedures.  Tbey 
have  not  placed  at  Issue  Important  questions 
of  nationai  priorities,  goala,  and  objectives. 
Xiiese  conflicts  have  resulted  from  a  lack  of 
poordlnatlon:  a  failure  to  relate  nationai  pro- 
gnow  to  local  aspirations,  and  an  InsUtu- 
OooMl  Inability  to  factor  In  the  full  range 
at  national  and  local  values  as  a  part  of  the 
pjunning  process  for  spedflc  Federal  projects. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  need  for  a  more 
orderly  systematic  program  of  National, 
gute.  and  local  land  use  planning  Is  clear. 
The  need  may  be  seen  in  tbe  extensive  hetu'- 
Ing  records  the  Senate  Interior  Committee 
oomplled  earlier  this  year  on  tbe  proposed 
gQ0.4nile  trans- Alaska  oil  pipeline  system  and 
on  the  Sverglades  Nationai  Park  superjet  air- 
port and  water  shortage  controversy. 

Tbe  Nation's  land-use  planning  and  man- 
igement  problems  may  also  be  seen  In  the 
committee's  hearing  records  on  virtually 
•very  one  of  the  four  new  nationai  parks: 
tbe  eight  new  nationai  recreation  areas:  the 
nine  new  nationai  seashore  and  lakeahore: 
and  the  almost  100  new  wlldemeas  areas, 
national  monuments,  and  historic  sltea  that 
bave  been  enacted  Into  law  sine  1960. 

Bach  time  a  major  decision  Is  made  con- 
eemlng  the  utilization  of  scarce  and  valuable 
lands,  competition  among  uses  must  be  recog- 
nized, conflicts  resolved,  and  priorities  estab- 
Uabed.  It  Is  time  that  we  faced  these  Issues 
nationwide.  It  Is  time  that  we  establish 
some  basic  goals  and  requirements  to  Im- 
prove present  planning  and,  therefore,  the 
world  of  future  generations. 

Tbe  dram&tlc  land- use  oonfUots  we  have 
faced  In  recent  years — the  Orand  Canycn 
Dam  controversy,  tbe  Everglades  situation, 
the  proposed  trans-Alaska  pipeline,  the  con- 
frontation between  highway  builders  and 
parks,  the  Issue  of  reservoirs  versus  wild  and 
scenic  rivers,  open  beaches  versus  private 
and  commercial  development.  Industry  ver- 
ms Bccnlc  preservation,  and  commerce  versus 
wilderneee — should  not  have  become  public 
cause  celebres. 

Individual  cases  should  not  have  occupied 
so  much  of  the  limited  available  time  of  the 
Congress,  of  the  Preeldent,  and  of  Cabinet 
offlcers.  Questions  of  Nationai  and  State  land- 
use  policy  can  be,  and  should  be  resolved 
t)^  prior  planning  based  upon  nationai  g^oals, 
values,  and  aspirations.  Tbey  shotild  not  be 
resolved  on  an  expedient,  after  the  fact,  case- 
by-case  basis  which  requires  undoing  prior 
decisions  and  which  result  In  a  waste  of 
money  and  manpower. 

Let  me  cite  one  example.  In  1934,  tbe 
Congress  established  the  Everglades  Nationai 
Pvk.  This  represented  a  national  land-use 
deelaton  that  the  Everglades  should  be  pre- 
served for  all  time  for  the  enJojTnent  of  all 
futiu'e  generations.  In  1948,  tbe  State  of 
norlda  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  pursu- 
ant to  a  congressional  authorization.  Initi- 
ated construction  of  a  flood  control  project. 
Today  this  flood  control  iNVJect  Imptoses  artl- 
flclal  controls  upon  the  historic  flow  of  water 
to  tbe  park  and,  to  a  major  extent,  threatens 
tbe  park's  very  life  and  existence.  In  1968, 
the  Dade  Oounty  Port  Authority,  with  De- 
partment of  Transportation  funding  and  as- 
sistance. Initiated  construction  of  a  super 
jet  airport  within  6  miles  of  the  park.  This 
jet  airport  also  threatens  the  life  of  the  park 
shd  all  of  the  values  for  which  It  was  pre- 
•BTved  In  1934  by  the  Congress.  If  tjie  jet 
*lrport  were  to  be  constructed  as  planned  It 
would  create  a  serious  noise  problem.  It 
would  cause  grave  water  pollution  problems 
and,  finally,  it  would  encourage  and  greatly 
Accelerate  residential,  commercial,  and  In- 
Jhntrlal  development*  which  are  in  direct 
conflict  and  totally  Incompatible  with  main- 
tenance of  the  park  as  a  great  nationai  recre- 
Mlon  and  sdentlflc  aaeet. 


There  were  no  villains  In  this  oonfllct  and 
contpoverey.  There  were  different  groups  of 
public  officials,  representing  different  con- 
stituencies, seeking  to  attain  and  maximize 
different  public  goals  which  had  been  Insti- 
tutionalized and  given  legitimacy  In  a  oaries 
of  authorization  and  appropriation  acts  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments. 

The  Congress  and  the  Park  Service  sought 
to  preserve  tbe  Everglades.  The  Corps  of  En- 
gineers sought  to  enhance  flood  control,  to 
conserve  and  to  make  available  for  municipal, 
commercial,  and  recreational  uses  the  water 
which  the  wildlife  and  the  ecology  the  Ever- 
glades had  for  years  depended  upon.  The 
Dade  County  Port  Authority  sought  to  relieve 
pressure  on  the  existing  Miami  International 
Airport  and  to  develop  a  transportation  fa- 
cility which  would  be  adequate  for  local 
needs  for  the  foreseeable  future.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  sought  to  and  did 
fund  a  transportation  demonstration  project 
Involving  rapid  transit  systems  and  a  zmw 
concept  In  airport  design — away  from  the 
cities,  but  covenient  and  accessible.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  State  of  Florida,  like  that  of  many 
States  today  in  the  face  of  Federal  programs 
which  byptass  State  government  and  treat  di- 
rectly with  agencies  of  local  government,  was, 
at  best,  ambivalent. 

The  Everglades  Jet  airport  controversy  Is 
a  classic  study  In  the  deflclenclee  of  present 
land  use  policy  at  the  State  and  National 
levels.  The  extensive  hearings  by  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee  on  this  situation  revealed 
tbe  following: 

Three  Departments  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment pursuing  programs  which  are  In  direct 
conflict. 

Three  counties  of  the  State  of  Florida 
seeking  to  conduct  planning  and  nmke  deci- 
sions which  are  of  statewide  and  nationai 
significance. 

A  State  whose  greatest  Industry  Is  tourism, 
but  which  has  not  exercised  the  land  use 
planning  and  management  powers  to  protect 
one  of  Its  greatest  tourist  attractions: 

Imp>ortant  conflicts  and  breakdowns  In 
communication  between  State  and  local 
government  and  between  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment and  agencies  of  State  government. 

One  of  the  most  Important  lessons  to  be 
gained  from  the  Everglades  controversy,  and 
one  of  the  reasons  It  is  a  classic  case,  is  that 
millions  of  dollars  were  authorized  by  differ- 
ent Committees  of  the  Congress,  and  spent 
by  different  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  by  State  and  local  agencies  In  the 
pursuit  of  separate  goals  and  objectives,  to- 
tally without  any  recognition  that  success, 
that  attainment  of  the  goals  sought  at  the 
same  point  In  time  and  place  by  these  differ- 
ent groups  would  Involve  serious  and,  In 
many  cases.  Irreconcilable  land-use  conflicts. 

In  this  case  a  satisfactory  resolution  has 
apparently  been  achieved  if  the  recently 
announced  Intentions  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  government  are  affectuated.  But  the 
victory  Is  a  minor  one  when  It  Is  considered 
against  the  magnitude,  the  depth,  and  the 
pervasiveness  of  the  Nation's  pending  and  fu- 
ture land  use  problems. 

Look  at  these  other  examples  of  State  and 
nationai  land  use  planning  problems: 

Transportation  and  utility  systems  which 
are  planned  and  constructed  on  a  single  pur- 
pose basis  without  considering  other  public 
values. 

The  Inability  of  private  enterprise  to  get 
decisions  from  State  and  local  government 
within  a  reasonable  time  for  the  siting  and 
location  of  heavy  Industrial  activities  such 
as  refineries,  thermal  powerplants,  utilities, 
and  factories 

Damage  caused  to  commonly  owned  as- 
sets— estuaries,  beaches,  and  public  parks, 
forest  and  recreation  areas — by  unregulated 
and  incompatible  developments  on  the 
boundaries  of  these  areas. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  problems  we 
prMontly  face.  It  Is  clear  that  these  prob- 


lems will  become  more  serious  tn  the  future. 
Look  at  these  growth  proJecUoiis: 

Our  peculation  will  grow  by  100  million 
people  in  the  next  30  years. 

Our  gross  national  product,  barring  a  re- 
cession, win  double  In  the  next  10  years, 
going  from  »943  bilUon  to  tl.8  trillion. 

Both  of  these  factors,  population  and  eco- 
nomic growth,  will  bring  unprecedented 
pressures  to  bear  on  our  Nation's  fizilte  land 
resource  base.  If  a  consistent,  future  ori- 
ented nationai  land-use  policy  is  not  estab- 
liahed  conflicts  wUl  multiply,  unbalanced 
development  will  take  place,  and  Irreversible 
decisions  will  have  been  made  without 
proper  consideration  of  alternatives. 

Here  are  some  of  the  problems  I  see  at  tbe 
Federal  level. 

At  the  present  time  a  whole  host  of  agen- 
cies are  deeply  involved  In  land-use  plan- 
ning. For  example,  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation,  In  conjunction  with  State  gov- 
ernment, is  currently  preparing  a  nationwide 
recreation  plan.  Other  agencies  of  the  Fad- 
erai  Government  are  preparing  highway 
plans,  all-port  plans,  water  reaoiuces  plans, 
and  navigation  plans.  The  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  is  deeply 
involved  lu  urban  planning.  Other  depart- 
ments are  actively  engaged  in  various  aspects 
of  land-use  planning  related  to  their  areas  of 
program  reqjonslbUity. 

Most  of  these  plans  are  necessary  and  de- 
sirable. The  problem  Is  this  however:  To 
date,  no  one  In  the  Federal  Government  has 
ever  put  these  plans  together  to  see  if  they 
are  consistent,  to  see  If  they  make  sense,  and 
to  see  If  they  are  compatible  with  local  goals 
and  aspirations. 

As  a  result  there  are  needless  and  costly 
conflicts  between  agencies  and  departments 
of  the  Federal  Government,  between  State 
and  Federal  Government,  and  between  State 
and  local  government. 

One  of  the  ba&lc  problems  at  the  Federal 
level  is  that  many  agencies  and  departments 
of  the  Federal  Government  are  pursuing 
separate,  single-purpose  missions — highway 
building,  dam  construction,  urban  redevel- 
opment, and  others — without  adequate  land- 
tise  Information,  without  coordination,  with- 
out considering  alternatives,  and  without 
proper  environmental  and  land-use  guide- 
lines. 

At  the  State  level  a  different,  and  In 
my  view,  a  more  difficult  set  of  land-use 
problems  are  faced.  Under  our  systam  of 
government  tbe  States  bave  tbe  basic  con- 
stitutional authc«lty  for  land-use  manage- 
ment. Federal  powers  In  this  area  are  very 
circumscribed  and,  in  a  real  sense,  limited  to 
federally  owned  lands. 

Historically  the  States  have  delegated  tbelr 
land -use  management  authority  to  units  of 
local  government — to  counties,  to  cities,  to 
port  authorities  and  to  other  special  pur. 
pose  units  of  government.  My  State,  tbe  State 
of  Washington  alone,  has  more  than  1,600 
local  governmental  entitles  of  whi(di  nearly 
1,400  have  property  taxing  powers.  All  of 
these,  and  many  private  groups  as  well,  di- 
rectly and  Indirectly,  Influence  land-use 
decisions. 

This  broad  delegation  of  power  to  local 
government  is  In  keeping  with  the  sound 
philosophy  of  control  by  the  people  at  the 
local  level.  But,  It  has  also  created  some  v«7 
Important  problems. 

For  example,  the  proposed  superjet  air- 
port which.  If  constructed,  would  bave 
threatened  tbe  exlstency  of  the  Everglades 
National  Park  as  planned,  financed,  and 
scheduled  for  construction  by  a  unit  of  local 
government,  the  Dade  County  Port  Authority. 
This  raises  tbe  following  question:  Should 
decisions  such  as  this  which  clearly  Involve 
the  life  or  death  of  a  great  national  park 
owned  by  all  of  tbe  300  million  people  of  this 
country  be  left  to  tbe  decision  of  tbe  com- 
missioners of  a  local  port  authority? 
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In  virtually  eTery  community  and  cer- 
tainly In  every  major  city,  every  State,  and 
•very  ra^on  ot  the  country,  similar.  If  lesa 
dramatic,  land-use  conflicts  are  being  faced 
dally.  The  continued  growth  of  the  Nation  in 
terms  of  population:  expanding  urban  areas: 
proliferating  tranaportatlon  syatema;  a  dy- 
namic economy;  the  growing  number  of 
governmental  entitles:  and  the  increased 
slae,  scale,  and  Impact  of  private  actions, 
have  created  a  situation  in  which  many,  if 
not  meet,  land-uae  management  declslona 
are  not  being  rationally  made.  Instead,  land- 
use  planning  and  management  decisions  are 
being  made  at  all  leveta  of  government  on 
the  basis  of  expediency,  tradition,  archaic 
legal  prlnctples.  short-term  economic  consid- 
erations, and  other  factors  which  are  often 
unrelated  to  what  the  real  concerns  of  Na- 
tional, State  and  local  land-uae  managment 
should  be. 

Many  small  eltlea  or  cotmtlea  all  across 
the  Nation  do  not  have  land  use  manage- 
ment plana.  They  have  not  inventoried 
their  land  resource*  or  taken  action  to 
protect  them  When  major  Industries  move 
Into  theee  areas,  they  locate  where  It  la 
cheapest  and  most  convenient.  And  often, 
this  means  they  locate  In  areas  which,  with 
the  benefit  of  planning  and  foresight,  should 
have  l)een  reserved  for  other  uses  such  as 
recreation,  parks,  or  low-density  housing. 

Industrial  development  Is  not.  of  course, 
the  only  problem.  A  similar  situation  exists 
with  reapect  to  reeldenUal  land  development, 
the  location  of  utility  and  transportation 
corridors,  commercial  development,  and  the 
Biting  of  public  facilities  such  as  thermal 
power  plants 

Most  local  Instances  of  poor  land-use 
mansigement  and  planning  do  not  present 
critical  national,  regional,  or  state-wtde 
problems  But  sometimes,  as  In  the  Ever- 
glades, they  do.  It  then  become*  a  problem 
of  broad  public  conoern  when  a  lack  of 
planning  or  poor  planning  causes  irreparable 
damage  to  asaeta  of  statewide,  regional,  or 
national  Importance. 

The  Nations  ocean  beaches  for  example, 
are  such  an  asset.  The  American  public  has 
a  valid  interest  In  how  they  are  developed 
and  managed.  The  management  of  areas  ad- 
joining and  on  the  periphery  of  our  national 
parks,  foreata.  and  recreation  areas  greatly 
afftects  the  value  of  large  national  invest- 
ments In  unique  natural  assets.  Should  such 
areas  be  developed  according  to  the  uni- 
lateral decisions  of  private  developers  or  the 
lack  of  declslona  of  State  and  local  Jurisdic- 
tions? Or  should  these  declslona  be  shared 
with  the  State? 

By  the  same  token,  there  are  many  land 
use  dedalona  made  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  which  require  greater  participation  by 
State  and  local  government.  Often  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  Is  seeking  the  use  of  a 
local  community's  moet  valuable  asset:  Its 
land  and  environment  We  must  guarantee 
not  ooly  that  the  uae  of  this  asset  la  neces- 
sary, but  that  It  Is  made  In  accord  with  the 
highest  and  best  standarda  of  land  tiae  and 
environmental  management. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Land  Use 
Policy  Act  of  1970  Is  designed  to  deal  with 
many  of  the  problems  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred. 

Aa  Introduced  today,  this  measure  has 
three  major  aapecta.  First.  It  would  estab- 
llah  a  grant-lD-ald  program  to  assist  State 
and  local  government  In  hiring  and  training 
the  personnel,  and  developing  the  compe- 
tence necessary  to  Improve  land-use  planning 
and  management  at  the  State  level. 

Second,  action  forcing  provlalons  are  in- 
cluded which  are  designed  to  encourage  every 
State  through  an  agency  to  be  dealgnated  by 
the  State's  Governor,  to  inventory  their  land 
resources  and  develop  a  statewide  environ- 
mental, recreational,  and  Industrial  land-use 
plan  within  3  year*.  The  States  would  be 
encouraged  to  assume  appropriate  land-use 
management  powers  over  those  aaasts  and 


land  resources  which  are  of  regional,  state- 
wide, or  national  significance.  These  might 
Include  undeveloped  ocean  beaches:  pKjrtlons 
of  major  river  systems  and  lakes:  buffer  eones 
around  exlattng  State  and  National  parks 
and  recreation  areas:  areaa  involving  multi- 
county  and  interstate  environmental  prob- 
lems such  as  air,  water,  and  noise  pollution: 
transportation  and  utility  corridors:  and 
areas  which  are  compatible  for  heavy  Indus- 
trie* such  as  reflnerles.  major  metal  process- 
ing plants,  and  thermal  powerplants.  The 
legislation  would  not  affect  areas  located 
within  Incorporated  cities  which  have  exer- 
cised land-use  planning  and  management 
authority. 

Development  and  Implementation  of  a 
statewide  land- use  plan  may  require  the 
creation  of  a  new  governmental  agency  In 
some  States,  and  a  restructuring  of  existing 
institutions  In  other  States.  The  legislation 
seta  forth  certain  minimal  standards  on  en- 
vironmental, recreational,  and  Industrial 
land-use  planning  which  the  statewide  land- 
use  plan  will  have  to  meet  to  qualify  for 
continued  grant-in-aid  eligibility. 

Within  4  years  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  act,  the  statewide  land- use  planning 
agency  must  have  the  authority  to  implement 
the  statewide  environmental,  recreational, 
and  industrial  land-use  plan.  This  would  in- 
clude the  authority  to  acquire  land:  to  con- 
trol the  types  of  development  which  may 
take  place  in  areaa  subject  to  the  plan:  to 
conduct  hearings  allowing  for  full  public 
participation;  and  to  make  changes  in  the 
statewide  plan  when  required  by  changed 
conditions. 

The  legislation  providea  that  if  a  State 
should  fall  to  adopt  an  acceptable  land- use 
plan  within  4  yeara,  the  State's  entitlement 
to  certain  additional  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams, which  shall  be  designated  by  the 
President,  may  be  reduced  at  the  rate  of  30 
percent  per  year  until  the  State  has  com- 
plied with  the  act.  Programs  to  be  designated 
by  the  President  would  be  those  which  tend 
to  create  land-use  problems  unless  they  are 
properly  planned.  These  might  Include  Fed- 
eral highway  construction  trust  funds  and 
other  public  work  programs. 

Third,  the  act  will  assign  to  the  Land  and 
Water  Resources  Planning  Council — formerly 
the  Water  Resources  Council — the  respon- 
sibility of  administering  the  grant-in-aid 
program,  working  with  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment, and  reviewing  State  land-use  plans. 

In  addition,  the  Council  would  have  Im- 
portant responsibilities  for  coordinating  Fed- 
eral-State relations  in  this  area,  and  for 
maintaining  a  data  and  information  center 
on  all  Federal  and  federally  aaalated  activi- 
ties which  have  land-use  planning  and  man- 
agement ramifications. 

Because  the  Water  Resources  Council  al- 
ready administers  similar  programs  concern- 
ing the  water  and  related  land  resources  of 
the  Nation,  the  National  Land  Use  Policy  Act 
of  1970  has  been  drafted  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1965 
The  experience,  the  estabUabed  communlca- 
tlona  network,  the  river  basin  commission 
system,  and  staff  organization  of  the  Coun- 
cil will  provide  an  excellent  base  for  the  de- 
velopment of  this  broader  function. 

Mr.  President,  the  hour  la  late  and  much 
has  already  been  lost,  but  I  believe  we  still 
have  time  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  land 
We  stlU  have  a  choice  about  the  abape  of 
America's  future.  We  have  a  land  worthy  and 
capable  of  preservaUon  and  proper  develop- 
ment. 

Excaarrs  raoii  Rkpobt  No.  91-143S  on  S.  3364. 

THE  Nationai.  Land  TTss  Pouct  Act  in  ths 

dlsT  CoNcaesa 

nmtooccTioN 

The  Cmted  States  la  blessed  with  vast 
productive,  and  hospitable  land  resources 
Lush  valleys,  sandy  beaches,  majestic  moun- 
tains, fertile  plains,  and  dense  forests  have 
been    abundant    enough    during    moot    of 


American  history  to  support  our  energetic 
population  and  free  enterprise  with  rela- 
tively few  conflicts  arising  out  of  the  many 
usee  to  which  we  have  dedleated  our  lands 
If  a  neighbor  was  seriously  toconvenlenced! 
he  could  resort  to  the  Judicial  process  and 
the  common -law  remedies  of  nuisance  and 
trespaas  for  redress  of  economic  injuries  and 
Invasions  of  recognized  property  Interests. 

The  pressures  of  Industrialization  techno- 
logical advancement,  population  growth,  and 
urbanization  early  In  the  twentieth  century, 
however,  brought  Increased  land  use  conflicts 
and  resulting  social  problems.  Populations 
became  more  dense,  properties  within  urban 
areas  t>e«ame  more  scarce  and  expensive. 
Citizens  in  heavily  populated  areas  found 
that  the  common  law  remedies  were  inade- 
quate to  protect  property  Interests,  assure 
quality  living  conditions,  and  provide  opti- 
mum use  of  land  resoiirce*  They  turned  to 
government,  which  adopted  the  concept  of 
zoning  to  regulate  the  permissible  uses  of 
private  property. 

Today  the  nation  as  a  whole  Is  beginning 
to  experience  the  pressure*  once  felt  only  by 
population  centers.  In  all  parts  of  the  coiu- 
try  cofllctlng  desire*  ooncemlng  the  use  of 
specific  lands  are  becoming  apparent.  The 
electric  power  industry,  the  timber  industry, 
and  the  chemical  products  Industry  are 
waging  numeroiis  battles  with  conservation- 
ists and  antl-poUution  leagues.  Farmers' 
groups  are  opposing  real  estate  developers, 
ecologlsta  are  battling  highway  construc- 
tion interests.  Governmental  agencies  are 
frequently  involved  on  one  side  or  the  other 
of  these  controversies,  more  often  on  both. 

Present  methods,  procedures,  and  Insti- 
tutions for  land  use  decisionmaking  are  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  nation's  needs.  Present 
practices  have  resulted  in  uncoordinated, 
haphazard  land  use  patterns,  which  do  not 
reflect  in  proper  proportion  the  legitimate 
Interests  of  various  oonstltuendes.  They  too 
often  fall  to  take  adequate  account  of  non- 
economic  factors  and  long-range  environ- 
mental effects.  Very  often  they  trigger  addi- 
tional similar  decisions,  with  the  result  that 
chain  reactions  are  begun  which  are  virtu- 
ally impossible  to  stop.  They  have  permitted 
unnecessary  waste  of  valuable  natural  re- 
source* and  have  contributed  to  undesirable 
disruption  of  ecological  systems.  This  pat- 
tern was  summarized  for  the  Committee  at 
the  hearings  on  S.  3364  by  Governor  Francis 
Sargent  of  Massachusetts : 

For  decades  we  have  been  dealing  with 
our  environmental  problems  on  a  piecemeal 
basis.  Haphazard  development — an  almost 
reckless  pursuit  of  the  goal  of  meeting  pres- 
ent needs — has  brought  us  serious  trouble. 
We  should  have  been  thinking  about  the 
whole  system,  about  the  total  environment, 
and  about  the  problems  created  in  one  aspect 
of  our  surroundings  by  stopgap  solutions  in 
another. 

"We  have  used  up  available  land  in  chunks, 
without  thinking  tlirough  the  best  possible 
method  of  insuring  that  the  land  wotild  serve 
us  properly  We  should  have  realized  that 
high-density  hotising  and  industry  over  wide 
areas  would  cause  acute  air  pollution,  that 
unlimited  development  along  our  rlverbanks 
would  bring  water  poUutlon,  that  If  we  failed 
to  plan  m  a  coordinated  fashion  we  would 
And  it  difficult,  and  prohibitively  expensive, 
to  put  things  right  (Hearing  Record,  p.  14.)" 
These  effects  have  in  turn  contributed  to 
polarization  of  community  sentiment,  expen- 
sive litigations,  and  a  measure  of  economic 
instalrtllty.  Projections  into  the  future  sug- 
gest that  these  adverse  consequence*  will  be 
severely  aggravated  in  the  coming  year*  un- 
lea*  our  land  uae  decision-making  processes 
are  vastly  Improved. 

The  Committee  believes  that  it  will  be  in 
the  interest  of  the  United  State*  and  ct  her 
cltl2?ena  for  the  Congress  to  establish 
mechanisms  that  will  encourage  State  gov- 
emmenUl  Initiative  In  land  use  planning 
and  regulation  of  land  use  decision-making 
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to  the  extent  necessary  to  protect  vital  public 
Interests.  The  Committee  recognizes  the  Im- 
portance of  land  use  patterns  to  the  welfare 
^  local  communities,  and  acknowledges  the 
right  of  States  to  delegate  land  use  planning 
and  regulation  authority.  The  Committee 
also  recognizes  the  Constitutional  power  of 
the  States  to  regulate  land  use,  and  endorses 
the  principle  that  States  and  their  delegates 
should  regulate  use  of  lands  within  their 
boundaries,  as  long  as  such  use  does  not  con- 
flict with  Constitutionally  recognized  na- 
tional interests.  The  Committee  believes  that 
all  levels  of  government,  including  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  have  a  responsibility  to 
exercise  their  legitimate  powers  with  the  ob- 
jective of  securing  desirable  land  use  pat- 
terns within  their  Jurisdictions. 

The  Committee  fiurther  believes  that  the 
various  levels  of  government  shoiiid  coordi- 
nate their  initiatives  and  efforts  In  the  field 
of  land  use  planning  and  management.  The 
proper  interests  of  the  various  levels  of  gov- 
ernment should  be  evaluated  in  view  of  their 
duties  to  their  constituents  and  their  powers 
to  plan  for  and  regulate  land  use,  and  their 
decision-making  processes  should  be  Inte- 
grated Into  a  coherent  nationwide  mecha- 
nism. This  would  allow  a  vmlfied  national 
approach,  taking  into  account  the  compara- 
tive Interest  of  and  degrees  of  Impact  on  the 
various  government  constituencies.  The 
mechanism  should  be  flexible  enough  to  re- 
spond to  changing  conditions  and  priorities. 

The  Committee  finds  a  need  for  a  national 
consensus  upon  priorities  for  land  use.  The 
ever-Increasing  mobility  of  the  American 
people  has  increased  national  interest  in 
conservation  and  resource  Issues  that  once 
were  merely  of  local  or  regional  concern. 
Political  interdependence  has  caused  na- 
tional coalitions  to  form  around  land  use 
decisions  the  direct  Impact  of  which  is  purely 
regional,  and  the  growing  economic  Interde- 
pendence of  various  regions  and  localities 
gives  communities  an  Interest  in  the  eco- 
aomlc  stability  that  Is  Ukely  to  result  from 
sound  land  use  planning  In  other  areas. 

The  most  Important  point  on  which  the 
Committee  feels  the  Congress  should  define 
a  national  consensus  is  the  urgency  of  the 
situation.  With  our  expanding  technology 
and  population  Imposing  new  pressures  upon 
a  Unite  land  resource  base,  the  number  and 
seriousness  of  land  use  conflicts  will  Increase 
If  solutions  are  delayed.  It  is  essential  that 
we  Inventory  and  evaluate  our  land  resources 
and  establish  priorities  before  very  many 
man  Irreversible  land  use  commitments  are 
made.  As  Governor  Sargent  noted: 

"Given  the  predicted  pressures  of  popula- 
tion growth  and  subsequent  development  ex- 
pansion, land  use  planning  both  public  and 
private  must  be  tempered  with  an  urgency 
of  purpose.  If  we  do  not  act  now,  the  oppor- 
tunities which  are  currently  available  will 
not  exist  come  the  end  of  this  decade." 
{Hearing  Record,  p.  16.) 

SUMMABT    OP    THE    LEGISLATION 

S.  3364.  would  amend  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act  (79  Stat.  344.  as  amended.  82 
Stat.  936),  to  provide  for  development  of  a 
naUonal  land  use  policy,  to  establish  a  grant- 
in-aid  program  to  assist  the  States  to  formu- 
late and  Implement  comprehensive  state- 
wide land  use  plans,  and  to  Improve  Federal 
land  use  practices.  It  would  upgrade  the  In- 
terdepartmental Water  Resources  Council  in- 
to an  enlarged  and  strengthened  Land  and 
Water  Resources  Council  and  assign  It  com- 
prehensive authority  for  administration  of 
the  national  land  uae  policy  and  the  program 
of  land  use  planning  and  management  assist- 
ance to  the  States.  It  would  establish  under 
the  Council's  JurisdlcUon  a  Federal  Planmng 
Informatton  Center  as  a  clearnlnghoiise  for 
Pederal  projects  Involving  land  use  Implica- 
tions and  as  a  general  data  bank  for  land  use 
planning  and  management  Information. 

The  bUl  authorizes  the  Land  and  Water 
Bssources  Council  to  make  grants  to  SUte 


ageucies  to  engage  in  comprehensive  state- 
wide land  use  planning.  States  are  permitted 
to  set  priorities  and  delegate  certain  plan- 
ning functions  to  units  of  local  government. 
Grants  to  interstate  agencies  are  also  au- 
thorized, to  supplement  and  help  coordinate 
State  plaaiiiiig  efforts. 

Certain  general  criteria  designed  to  pro- 
tect national  interests  must  be  met  in  order 
for  a  Slate  plaruiiag  agency  to  receive  con- 
tinued Federal  funding  and  ultimate  Council 
approval  of  Its  statewide  land  use  plan.  Par- 
ticularly, approval  may  be  withheld  or  with- 
drawn unless  the  plan  la  Implemented  and 
Ite  provisions  enforced.  However,  approval 
of  a  statewide  land  use  plan  may  not  be 
withheld  or  withdrawn  without  the  consent 
of  an  impartial  hearing  board  consisting  of 
State  as  well  as  Federal  representation. 

If  a  State  falls  to  submit  a  land  vise  plan 
at  all  within  five  years  after  the  beginning 
of  the  grant  program.  Federal  agencies  are 
required  to  suspend  projects  and  proposals 
for  projects  within  that  State  which  would 
tend  to  have  substantial  adverse  environ- 
mental Impact  or  which  would  tend  to  Ir- 
reversibly or  Irretrievally  commit  substantial 
land  or  water  resources  within  that  State.  On 
the  other  baud.  Federal  agencies  are  required 
to  coordinate  their  activities  having  land  use 
consequences  and  their  Federal  land  manage- 
ment efforts  with  approved  statewide  land 
use  plans. 

The  Council  would  be  authorized  to  fund 
State  land  use  planning  to  the  extent  of 
ninety  percent  of  planning  costs  during  the 
first  five  years  of  the  program,  and  two- 
thirds  of  planning  and  operating  costs  after 
that.  No  grant  funds  could  be  used  for  the 
acquisition  of  Interests  in  real  property.  Ap- 
propriations of  up  to  $100  million  per  year 
are  authorized  for  State  and  Interstate  agen- 
cy grants,  and  tl6  million  per  year  are  au- 
thorized for  administration,  including  con- 
tract studies. 

puaposE 
S  3354  expresses  a  nationai  commitment 
to  comprehensive  land  use  planning  and 
management  and  would  establish  a  nationai 
framework  for  land  use  planning  and  regu- 
lation. The  framework  is  designed  to  afford 
maximum  discretion  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments consistent  with  Constitutionally 
and  CongresEionally  recognized  national  In- 
terests. The  bill  alins  at  close  coordination  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  planning  efforts  to 
avoid  overlaps  and  conflicts.  The  need  for 
flexibility  to  meet  changing  conditions  and 
desires  is  acknowledged  and  accommodated. 
The  Committee  Is  aware  of  many  of  the 
pitfalls  associated  with  planning,  some  of 
which  were  noted  by  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  In  Its  first  annual  report: 
(1)  Inflexibility.  (3)  aloofness  from  com- 
munity sentiment,  (3)  failure  to  Implement, 
and  (4)  compartmentallzatlon.  8.  3364  at- 
tempts to  overcome  each  of  these  problems. 
Procedures  for  modifying  plans  would  be 
required  to  be  established;  funds  are  made 
available  for  hearings;  subet&ntlal.  Incentives 
are  provided  for  implementation;  comprehen- 
sive guidelines  must  be  followed;  and  Inter- 
disciplinary staffs  must  be  employed  In  the 
planning  process.  The  Conunlttee  believes 
that  the  Involvement  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment, with  Its  comprehensive,  nationai  re- 
sponsibilities and  its  Bubetantlal  resources, 
may  be  able  to  overcome  many  of  the  prob- 
lems that  State  and  local  agencies  by  them- 
selves cannot  solve. 

While  flexibility  to  changing  conditions 
and  responsiveness  to  community  sentiment 
are  integral  concepts  m  S.  3364,  the  stress 
on  Implementation  and  comprehensiveness 
are  perhaps  the  most  distinctive  features  of 
the  bin.  Strong  Incentives  are  provided 
to  encourage  Implementation  of  the  fruits 
of  the  planning  efforts.  The  competi- 
tive forces  at  work  In  our  private  econ- 
omy are  sufficiently  strong  that  relatively 
short-term  economic  incentives  are  likely  to 


continue  to  determine  land  uae  patterns  un- 
less the  provisions  of  the  land  use  plans 
developed  pursuant  to  this  legislation  are 
given  the  force  of  law.  S.  3364  provides  finan- 
cial assistance  for  implementation  and  directs 
Federal  agencies  to  coordinate  their  activities 
with  implemented  plans.  The  bill  also  re- 
quires that  the  planning  and  regulation 
functions  be  combined  and  integrated  into  a 
single  agency,  a  departure  from  customary 
practlcee  which  is  designed  to  aid  in  effective 
implementation. 

The  comprehensiveness  of  the  plans  en- 
visioned by  8.  3364  is  a  response  to  the  wide 
variety  of  land  use  conflicts  we  presently 
see  in  the  United  States  and  the  obvious 
need  to  compare  the  demands  for  various 
kinds  of  uses  with  each  other  In  light  of 
available  resources  and  oommunlty  values. 
Th\is,  while  the  Committee  encourages  ef- 
forts at  land  use  planning  which  are  geo- 
graphically or  functionally  focused,  it  be- 
lieves that  the  long-range  needs  of  the 
United  States  wlU  be  beet  served  by  the 
establishemnt  cf  a  single  mechanism  capable 
of  evaluating  all  kinds  of  resources  and  all 
kinds  of  potential  usee. 

The  primary  focus  of  S.  3354  is  on  State 
government.  This  accords  with  the  States' 
Constitutional  authority  to  control  the  uses 
to  which  lands  within  their  boundaries  may 
be  put.  The  States  have  weU-eetablUhed 
ptolitlcal  institutions  capable  of  responding 
to  citizen  wishes  and  are  the  moet  clearly 
defined  mechanisms  capable  of  hA.nrtitng  a 
majority  of  land  use  problems  on  a  compre- 
hensive basis. 

Considerable  concern  has  been  expressed 
that  State  governments  (1)  may  not  be 
adequately  attuned  to  the  subtleties  of  local 
Intrastate  problems  and  (9)  may  not  be  aMe 
to  cope  effectively  with  Interstate  regional 
problems.  It  has  been  suggested  that  local 
governments  and  regional  councils  should 
be  chosen  for  the  primary  focus  of  attention. 
Recognizing  the  factors  that  give  rise  to 
these  suggestions,  the  Committee  neverthe- 
less believes  that  any  mechaiilsm  runs  the 
risk  ol  being  either  overly  narrow  or  insuffi- 
ciently direct  in  outlook  and  capability.  In 
choosing  State  government  as  the  most  ap- 
propriate institution  on  Constitutional,  cul- 
tural, political,  and  institutional  grounds, 
the  Committee  does  not  mean  to  exclude 
other  mechanisms  from  playing  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  planning  and  regtilatlon 
processes  The  bill  specifically  allows  States 
to  delegate  planning  and  regulation  author- 
ity to  units  of  local  government;  it  also  per- 
mits grants  to  be  made  for  advisory  plan- 
ning to  interstate  agencies.  In  addition,  it 
provides  for  Federal  administration  and  co- 
ordination to  protect  and  promote  national 
Interests  in  land  use  patterns. 

It  Is  Intended  that  the  establishment  of 
a  framework  from  which  land  use  policy  deci- 
sions may  evolve  In  a  systematic  manner  will 
contribute  to  both  steady  economic  growth 
and  environmental  quality.  S.  3364  Is  de- 
signed to  provide  a  system  of  forums  for  the 
resolution  of  conflicts  and  establishment  of 
consensuses.  The  Committee  believes  this 
apparatus  will  contribute  to  our  orderly  de- 
velopment as  a  nation  both  economically  and 
environmentally,  at  the  same  time  helping 
to  draw  together  diverse  Interest  groups  Into 
a  stronger,  more  unified  social  fabric. 

Because  of  the  nationai  scope  of  land  use 
planning  problems  and  the  many  ^)eclfic 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government  which 
are  affected  by  or  which  have  Implications 
for  land  use  patterns  and  their  environmen- 
tal and  economic  effects,  the  Committee 
believes  it  is  appropriate  not  only  to  estab- 
lish a  national  framework  for  land  use  deci- 
sionmaking, but  also  to  promote  (1)  nationai 
consensuses  as  to  goals  to  be  sought  and 
values  to  be  maintained  and  (3)  improve- 
ment of  the  methods  and  techniques  asso- 
ciated with  land  use  planning  and  manage- 
ment, S.   3354  outlines  the  objectives  and 
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parameters  of  iuktion«I  poUey  concerning 
land  use  In  the  form  of  incentlvea,  guldellnea. 
and  req^ilrementa  for  Fe<)eral  flnandng  of 
and  cooperation  with  State,  local,  and  re- 
^onal  planning  efforts  In  general,  tbeee 
goals  are  aimed  at  achieving  (a)  enTlron- 
mental  quality.  t(>)  eoonocnlo  growth,  and 
(e)  conaervatlon  of  natviral  reeourcea.  Alao 
In  furtherance  of  tbeee  obJeetlTea  the  MU 
provides  for  training,  research,  and  land  use 
planning  informAtlon  centers. 

Some  Pederally-flnanced  land  use  plan- 
ning has  been  done  pursuant  to  section  7U1 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964  While  the  Oom- 
mlttee  commends  these  eCorta  and  aneonr- 
agea  their  continuation,  it  recognizes  a  need 
for  a  mor«  comprehensive,  systematic  na- 
tional approach  to  the  question  of  wise  and 
balanced  use  of  the  country's  land  resources 
than  section  701  planning  is  able  to  provide. 
The  very  strength  of  section  701  land  use 
planning  lies  In  its  Integration  with  other 
kinds  of  planning  to  achieve  social  goals  m 
developed  and  developing  areas  8  3SM.  on 
the  other  hand,  regards  the  nation's  finite 
land  resources  as  sufficiently  Important  to 
warrant  independent  comprehensive  treat- 
ment. Section  701  planning,  although  not  ex- 
preesly  confined  to  urban  areas,  inevitably 
tends  to  focus  on  theee  In  this  respect  It 
responds  to  already  recognised,  compara- 
Uvely  inunedlate  needs.  8.  3354  on  the  other 
band,  would  Include  planning  for  needs 
barely  visible  on  the  horizon  and  attempt  to 
aocommodats  uses  of  land  resources  ex- 
pected to  arise,  in  the  distant,  as  well  as  in 
the  near  future. 

It  Is  anttelpated  that  section  701  land  use 
planning  will  continue  to  serve  an  Important 
function  as  an  integral  part  of  social  and 
soonomic  development  within  oommtinltles. 
8.  33M  would  help  to  systematise  such  plan- 
ning efforts  and  at  the  same  time  look  to  the 
m«tcrocosm  of  national  needs  and  priorities 
within  the  framework  of  Congrwslonally 
sstabllahed  criteria.  It  would  establish  poll- 
responsible,  independent  on-going 
iisms  dedinied  to  assure  Intelligent 
land  use  decision -making  in  ths  United 
States  for  the  Indefinite  futiire.  Its  aim  is 
more  to  establish  governmental  Initiative 
and  control  than  to  promote  particular  goals. 
It  would  assure  that  forums  are  made  avail- 
able to  carry  out  community  desires  con- 
oemlng  land  use.  whatever  they  might  be. 
The  Oommlttee  believes  the  program  that 
would  be  established  by  8.  3354  to  be  dllTerent 
in  both  conospt  and  scope  from  planning 
under  setcion  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954. 
and  believes  that  the  two  programs  will  com- 
plement rather  than  conflict  with  each  other. 

BACKOaOTTNT) 

Senator  Jackson  Introduced  8.  3364  on 
January  20,  1070.  Be  was  soon  thereafter 
joined  by  Senators  Church.  Cranston,  Curtis. 
Oravel,  Harris.  Hart.  Hartke,  Mansfield.  Mc- 
Ckivem.  Metcalf.  Moss.  Nelson.  Paokwood, 
Rlblcoff.  Stevens,  Williams  of  New  Jersey. 
Tarborough,  and  Young  of  Ohio  as  co-spon- 
sors. Since  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  agreed  on  October  7,  1970. 
to  report  the  bill,  Senators  Allott.  Anderson. 
Bible.  Hatfield,  and  Jordan  of  Idaho  have  also 
Joined  as  co-sponsors  of  ths  Committee  bUl. 
at  the  same  time  reserving  their  rights  to 
raise  quastioiu  and  to  consider  alternatives 
with  respect  to  particular  issues  that  may  be 
raised  In  connection  with  It.  Identical  btUs 
which  have  been  introduced  Into  the  House 
of  Representatives  are  H.R.  10<r70  (Morten). 
18980  rMeeds).  and  19S3S  (McCarthy).  All 
three  of  the  Hoxise  bills  are  pending  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Xnterlor  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

Hearings  on  S.  3364  were  held  before  the 
full  Committee  on  March  24,  April  38,  April 
29.  and  July  8,  1970.  Testimony  was  received 
from  tlie  following  persona:  The  Honorable 
Rogers  Morton.  Representative  from  Mary- 
land; the  Honorable  Russell  Train.  Chair- 
man of  tiie  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 


ity: the  Honorable  John  Naaalkas.  CKialrman 
of  the  Federal  Power  CoamlHlcn;  the  Hon- 
orable John  Carver,  member  of  the  Federal 
Pow«r  Commission  (testifying  on  his  own 
behalf  only) :  the  Honorable  John  Love,  Oor- 
emor  of  Colorado:  the  Honorable  Francis 
Sargent.  Governor  of  Massachusetts;  Mar- 
garet Seeley.  Robert  2Uipslc.  Thomas  Haga, 
Douglas  Powell,  and  Joseph  Pollard,  repre- 
senting the  National  Association  of  Countlee; 
Harry  Woodbury.  Vice-President  of  the  Con- 
solidated Edison  Company  of  New  York; 
James  Tumbull.  Executive  Vice  President  of 
the  American  Forest  Products  Association: 
Kanneth  Davis.  Prssldent  of  the  Soelsty  of 
American  Foreeters;  William  Towell.  Execu- 
tive Vice  President  of  The  American  Forestry 
Association;  Tbocnas  Kimball.  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Wildlife  Federation; 
Gordon  Zimmerman.  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  National  .\ssoclaUon  of  Soil  and  Water 
Consarratlon  Districts;  Peter  BorreUl.  East- 
em  Representative  of  the  Sierra  Club;  Her- 
man Ruth,  reprssenting  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Consulting  Planners;  Rex  Allen.  Pres- 
ident. William  Slayton,  Executive  Vice  Pres- 
ident, and  Carl  Felas.  representing  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Architects.  Walter  Monaach. 
Prasident.  and  Thomas  Roberts,  Executive 
Director,  representing  the  American  Institute 
of  Planners;  Campbell  E  Miller.  President 
and  Richard  Wilkinson,  representing  the 
American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects. 
Allison  Dunham  and  Fred  BosaeLman  of  the 
American  Law  Institute  (testifying  on  their 
own  babalTSs  only);  and  Lynton  Caldwell. 
of  the  University  of  Indiana,  a  consultant 
to  the  Cocamittee.  In  addition,  numerous 
written  commuoications  were  received  and 
Inserted  In  the  record,  including  twenty- 
eight  solicited  letters  from  State  Governors. 

coMMrrrxs  Auxmuxtm 
When  Senator  Jackson  introduced  the  bill, 
he  described  It  as  a  "working  draft"  and  as 
"a  starting  point  for  review  and  for  analysis." 
thereby  anticipating  a  significant  number  of 
changes  before  the  bill  would  be  reported. 
As  a  result  of  the  hearings,  executive  com- 
munications, and  informal  recommenda- 
tions, the  Committee  has  adopted  many 
.suggestions  for  amendments. 

The  principal  Innovations  in  the  reported 
version  of  the  bill  which  distinguish  It  from 
the  bill  as  Introduced  are  provisions  designed 
to  increase  the  administrative  and  political 
effectiveness  of  the  Land  and  Water  Re- 
sources Council;  allowance  of  five  years 
rather  than  three  years  for  the  States  to 
develop  statewide  land  use  plans;  authoriza- 
tion for  Inclusion  of  cities  within  State  land 
use  planning  programs  flnancad  pursuant  to 
the  bill;  specific  allowance  for  States  to  set 
planning  priorities  with  respect  to  geograph- 
ical areas  and  functional  usss;  express  per- 
mission for  States  to  delegate  certain  land 
use  planning  and  management  functions; 
adoption  and  use  of  restrictions  upon  the 
Council's  authority  to  disapprove  statewide 
plans  considered  for  disapproval:  provlslona 
dastgned  to  coordinate  Federal  land  manage- 
ment efforts  with  State  land  use  planning 
and  management;  authorisation  for  funding 
of  up  to  ninety  percent  of  State  and  inter- 
state agency  planning  costs  during  the  first 
five  years  of  the  program  and  up  to  two- 
thirds  at  the  planning  and  operating  costs 
after  that,  instead  of  up  to  two-thirds  of  the 
planning  costs  during  the  first  three  years 
and  up  to  one-fourth  of  the  planning  and 
operating  costs  after  that;  prohibition  on  use 
of  Fsderal  funds  to  finance  acquisition  of 
mterasts  in  real  property;  provision  lor  sus- 
pension of  new  Federal  projects  having  sub- 
stantial adverse  environmental  impact  or  a 
tendency  to  irreversibly  or  irretrievably 
commit  substantial  land  or  water  resources  '.f 
a  State  falls  to  submit  a  plan.  In  place  of  re- 
duction of  a  State's  grant-in-aid  funds  and 
denial  of  right-of-way  permits  across  Fed- 
eral lands  within  the  State  If  the  Council 
fails  to  approve  its  land  use  plan;  and  estab- 


lishment of  a  1116.000,000  ceiling  on  aaaoai 
appropriations. 

As  tntroducad.  S.  3354  proposed  to  amend 
the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  (79  Btst 
244) .  as  amended  ( 82  Stat.  935) ,  by  Inserting 
a  new  title  pertaining  to  land  use  planning 
and  amending  the  remaining  titles  by  de- 
letions and  Insertions.  However,  because  ol 
the  complexity  of  the  measure  and  the  num- 
ber of  amendments  to  the  bill  ns  introduced 
that  were  adopted  by  the  Conunlttee.  the 
format  has  been  changed  to  provide  for  re- 
peal of  the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  and 
substitution  of  the  Oommlttee  bill. 

nxD  roa  thx  i.tnst.Anow 
Present  methodt  of  land  use  regulation 
The  power  to  control  land  use  Ln  ttie 
United  States  is  vested  principally  in  private 
owners.  This  power  Is  tempered  by  licensing 
and  zoning  regulations,  which  are  exercises 
of  governmental  police  powers.  Though  Con- 
stitutionally vested  in  State  government* 
these  powers  have  typically  been  delegated  to 
agencies  of  local  government.  Comprehensive 
>»nlng  authority  has  been  retained  at  the 
State  level  only  in  Hawaii.  Retention  by  the 
State  governments  of  licensing  powers  is 
more  common,  but  in  these  Instances  the 
functional  jurisdiction  of  the  State  agencies 
Is  normally  quite  limited.  Power  to  control 
land  use  is  also  vested  In  governmental  enti- 
tles with  respect  to  govemmentally-owned 
lands  and  lands  they  are  authorized  to  con- 
demn pursuant  to  valid  exercises  of  the 
power  of  eminent  domain. 

Zoning  by  an  agency  of  local  government  la 
of  course  most  effective  with  respect  to  land 
use  patterns  within  the  geographical  juris- 
diction of  the  agency.  An  industrial  facility, 
for  example,  may  be  desired  in  one  jurisdic- 
tion, but  may  have  undesirable  envtronmen- 
tal  Impact  up>on  the  lives  of  residents  of  an 
adjoining  jurisdiction.  The  latter  may  have 
no  effective  means  of  expressing  their  dis- 
satisfaction. The  problems  are  increased  if 
there  are  numerous  governmental  agencies 
within  a  geographical  area  with  power  to 
affect  the  environment  outside  the  particu- 
lar areas  of  their  jurisdiction. 

Licensing  of  particular  kinds  of  activities 
by  either  State  or  local  agencies  may  Involve 
a  larger  geographic  constituency,  but  the  citi- 
zenry Is  usually  faced  with  a  narrow  elther- 
or  decision  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  Because 
the  agency  regulates  only  one  kind  of  ac- 
tivity, only  the  need  for  faculties  of  the  kind 
regulated  by  that  agency  are  under  consider- 
ation at  a  single  time.  Long-term  alternative 
uses  of  the  land  are  frequently  not  con- 
sidered. Activities  licensed  by  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  are  similarly  proposed 
and  approved  on  a  s*ngle-dlaclpUne  )>asis. 
the  result  Is  that  economic  growth  of  a  par- 
ticular region  or  expansion  of  a  particular 
regulated  Industry  Is  accorded  priority  over 
less  Immediate,  less  tangible  needs  and  In- 
terests of  the  people  at  large  With  respect 
to  county  and  city  governments,  this  ten- 
dency Is  aggravated  by  their  dependence  for 
revenues  on  property  taxation,  which  Is  bassd 
upon  a  valuation  system  scaled  according  to 
the  economically  most  productive  possible 
use  to  which  the  property  oould  be  put  by 
Its  owners.  Local  governmental  officials  thus 
have  an  interest  In  permltttng  owners  to  us* 
their  property  In  whatever  way  will  produce 
the  greatest  rsvenue.  regardless  of  environ- 
mental values. 

In  addition,  in  many  areas  there  Is  no  sig- 
nificant effort  even  by  local  government  to 
control  land  use  patterns  In  these  areas  the 
decisions  are  left  entirely  to  forces  of  the 
marketplace.  Even  In  those  areas  where  there 
la  some  governmental  regulation,  the  in- 
itiative is  frequently  in  the  hands  of  private 
Interests,  who  can  develop  and  schedule  pro- 
posals according  to  prevailing  political  winds 
The  problems  Inherent  in  fragmented  con- 
trol over  land  tise  patterns  and  well-known 
llluatrations  of  conflict  were  pointed  out  by 
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getiator  Jackson  In  his  renuirks  when  he  in- 
troduced S. 3354: 

"Historically  the  States  have  delegated 
tbelr  land-use  management  authority  to 
units  ol  local  government — to  counties,  to 
cities,  to  port  authorities  and  to  other  spe- 
cial purpose  units  ol  government.  My  State, 
tiie  SMte  of  Washington  alone  has  more 
than  1,600  local  governmental  entitles  of 
which  nearly  1,400  have  property  taxing 
powers.  All  of  these,  and  many  private  groups 
as  well,  directly  and  indirectly,  Influence 
lAnd-use  doctrine. 

"This  broad  delegation  of  power  In  local 
government  is  in  keeping  with  the  sound 
philosophy  of  control  by  the  people  at  the 
local  level.  But,  It  has  also  created  some  very 
important  problems. 

"For  example,  the  proposed  super  jet  air- 
port which.  If  constructed,  would  have 
threatened  the  exlstency  of  the  Everglades 
National  Park  as  planned,  financed,  and 
gcbeduled  for  construction  by  a  unit  of  lo- 
cal government,  the  Dade  County  Port  Au- 
tborlty.  This  raises  the  following  question: 
Should  decisions  such  as  this  which  clearly 
Involve  the  life  or  death  of  a  great  national 
park  owned  by  all  of  the  200  million  people 
of  this  country  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the 
commissioners  of  a  local  port  author- 
ity? ••  • 

"In  virtually  every  community  and  cer- 
tainly in  every  major  city,  every  State,  and 
every  region  of  the  country,  similar.  If  less 
dramatic,  land-use  conflicts  are  being  faced 
dally.  The  continued  growth  of  the  Nation 
In  terms  of  p>opulation,  expanding  urban 
areas,  proliferating  transportation  systems, 
a  dynamic  economy;  the  grovrlng  number  of 
sice,  scale,  and  Impact  of  private  actions, 
have  created  a  situation  In  which  many,  if 
not  most,  land-use  management  decisions  are 
not  being  rationally  made.  Instead,  land-use 
planning  and  management  decisions  are  be- 
ing made  at  all  levels  of  government  on  the 
basis  of  expediency,  tradition,  archaic  legal 
principles,  short-term  economic  considera- 
tions, and  other  factors  which  are  often  un- 
related to  what  the  real  concerns  of  Nation- 
al. State  and  local  land-use  management 
should  be. 

"Many  small  cities  or  counties  all  across 
the  Nation  do  not  have  land  use  management 
plans  They  have  not  inventoried  their  land 
resources  or  taken  action  to  protect  them. 
When  major  Industries  move  Into  these 
areas,  they  locate  where  It  Is  chei4>eet  and 
most  convenient.  And  often,  this  means  they 
locate  In  areas  which,  with  the  benefit  of 
planning  and  foresight,  should  have  been 
reserved  for  other  uses  such  as  recreation, 
parks,  or  low-density  housing. 

"Industrial  development  Is  not,  of  course, 
the  only  problem.  A  similar  situation  exists 
with  respect  to  residential  land  development, 
the  location  of  utility  and  transportation 
corridors,  commercial  development,  and  the 
siting  of  public  facilities  such  as  thermal 
power  plants. 

"Most  local  instances  of  poor  land-use 
management  and  planning  do  not  present 
crlUcal  national,  regional,  or  statewide  prob- 
lems. But  sometimes,  as  in  the  Everglades. 
they  do.  It  then  becomes  a  problem  of  broad 
public  concern  when  a  lack  of  planning  or 
poor  planning  causes  Irreparable  damage  to 
aisets  of  statewide,  regional,  or  national  im- 
portance. 

"The  Nation's  ocean  beaches,  for  example, 
are  such  an  asset.  The  American  public  has 
a  valid  Interest  In  how  they  are  developed 
and  managed.  The  management  of  areas  ad- 
joining and  on  the  periphery  of  our  national 
parka,  forests,  and  recreation  areas  greatly 
affects  the  value  of  large  national  Invest- 
ments In  unique  natural  assets.  Should  areas 
be  developed  according  to  the  unUateral  de- 
cisions of  private  developers  or  the  lack  of 
decisions  of  SUte  and  local  jurisdictions? 
Or  should  these  decisions  be  shared  with  the 
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State?"  (Congressional  Rxcoko,  vol.  116,  pt, 
2,  pp.  1789-1760.) 

Impact  0/  Federal  activities 
The  land  use  problems  of  the  States  and 
localities  are  aggravated  by  the  impact  of 
Federal  activities  and  the  lack  of  Institu- 
tional means  to  control  and  regulate  that 
impact.  Senator  Jackson,  in  his  statement 
introducing  the  bill,  commented: 

"•  •  •  There  are  many  land  use  decisions 
made  by  the  Federal  Government  which  re- 
quire greater  participation  by  State  and 
local  government.  Often  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment IS  seeking  the  use  of  a  local  com- 
munity's most  valuable  asset;  its  land  and 
environment.  We  must  guarantee  not  only 
that  the  use  of  this  asset  is  necessary,  but 
that  it  is  made  in  accord  with  the  highest 
and  best  standards  of  land  use  and  environ- 
mental management."  (Congressionai.  Bxc- 
OBD,  vol.  116,  pt.  2,  p.  1760.) 

Senator  Jackson's  comments  were  echoed  in 
the  June  1970  report  of  the  Public  Land  Law 
Review  Conunlssion  and  in  the  testimony  of 
Russell  Train,  Chairman  of  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  on  S.  3354.  A  list  of 
major  Federal  programs  having  land  use  im- 
pact which  were  catalogued  in  the  first  an- 
nual report  of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  is  attached  to  this  report  as 
appendix  I. 

There  is  a  need  and  a  responsibility  for  im- 
provement in  controlling  the  impact  of 
Federal  activities  on  local  land  use  patterns. 
There  is  also  a  very  great  need  for  coordinat- 
ing the  activities  of  Federal  agencies  having 
land  use  impact  with  each  other.  Senator 
Jackson  also  discussed  this  subject  at  some 
length  in  his  statement  Introducing  the  bill: 

"At  the  Federal  level  we  are  already  begin- 
ning to  see  and  to  reap  the  results  of  our 
p.ist  failure  to  have  developed  a  consistent 
national  land-use  policy.  Increasingly  we  are 
finding  instances  where  Federal  funds  which 
have  been  expended  to  preserve  a  part  of 
our  natural  heritage  or  to  create  new  recrea- 
tional opportunities  are  coming  into  serious 
and,  often,  totally  unuecessary  conflicts  with 
other  federally  funded  programs  such  as 
highway  and  airport  construction,  com- 
munications, national  defense  facilities,  and 
water  resource  development. 

"I  am  not  too  concerned  that  there  Is 
occasional  conflict  between  these  different 
Federal  programs.  The  wide  range  of  goals 
and  objectives  which  the  National  Govern- 
ment seeks  to  achieve  will,  of  necessity,  in- 
volve some  competition  and  conflict  over 
priorities,  over  funding,  and  over  the  use  of  a 
specific  land  reeurces.  Our  political  system 
was  designed  to  resolve  conflicts  of  this 
nature.  I  am  confldent  that  it  Is  capable  of 
doing  so  in  an  intelligent  manner. 

"I  am,  however,  very  concerned  that  many 
of  these  conflicts  which  have  centered  around 
incompatible  uses  of  the  same  land  resource 
have  been  totally  unanticipated  and  unin- 
tended. These  conflicts  have  simply  been  the 
result  of  poor  planning  procedures.  They  have 
not  placed  at  issue  important  questions  of 
national  priorities,  goals,  and  objectives. 
These  conflicts  have  resulted  from  a  lack  of 
coordination;  a  failure  to  relate  national 
programs  to  local  aspirations;  and  an  institu- 
tional Inability  to  factor  In  the  full  range  of 
national  and  local  values  as  a  part  of  the 
planning  process  for  speclflc  Federal  projects. 

The  dramatic  land-use  conflicts  we  have 
faced  In  recent  years — the  Grand  Canyon 
Dam  controversy,  the  Everglades  situation, 
the  proposed  trans-Alaska  pipeline,  the  con- 
frontation between  highway  builders  and 
parks,  the  Ibsue  of  reservoirs  versus  wild  and 
scenic  rivers,  open  beaches  versus  private 
and  conunerclal  development,  industry  versus 
scenic  preservation,  and  commerce  versus 
wilderness — should  not  have  become  public 
cause  c€Ubres. 

Individual  cases  should  not  have  occupied 
so  much  of  the  limited  available  time  of  the 


Congress,  of  the  President,  and  of  Cabinet 
officers.  Questions  of  National  and  State  land- 
use  policy  can  be,  and  should  be  resolved  by 
prior  planning  based  upon  national  goals, 
values,  and  aspirations.  They  should  not  be 
resolved  on  an  expedient,  after  the  fact,  case- 
by-case  basis  which  requires  undoing  prior 
decisions  and  which  result  in  a  waste  of 
money  and  manpower.  •  •  • 

"Here  are  some  of  the  problems  seen  at  the 
Federal  level. 

"At  the  present  time  a  whole  host  of  agen- 
cies ore  deeply  involved  In  land-use  planning. 
For  example,  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recre- 
ation, in  conjunction  with  State  government, 
is  currently  preparing  a  nationwide  recrea- 
tion plan.  Other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  preparing  highway  plans,  air- 
port plans,  water  resource  plans,  and  naviga- 
tion plans.  The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Is  deeply  Involved  in 
urban  planning.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce is  Involved  In  regional  planning.  Other 
departments  are  actively  engaged  in  vari- 
ous aspects  of  land-use  planning  related  to 
their  areas  of  program  responsibility. 

"Most  of  theee  plans  are  necessary  and  de- 
sirable. The  problem  is  this  however;  To  date, 
no  one  in  the  Federal  Government  has  ever 
put  these  plans  together  to  see  If  they  are 
consistent,  to  see  If  they  make  sense,  and  to 
see  if  they  are  compatible  with  local  goals 
and  aspirations. 

"As  a  result,  there  are  needless  and  costly 
conflicts  between  agencies  and  departments 
of  the  Federal  Government,  between  State 
and  Federal  Government,  and  between  State 
and  local  government. 

"One  01  the  basic  problems  at  the  Federal 
level  is  that  many  agencies  and  departments 
of  the  Federal  Government  are  pursuing  sep- 
arate single-purpose  missions — highway 
building,  dam  construction,  urban  redevel- 
opment, and  others — without  adequate  land 
use  Information,  without  coordination,  with- 
out considering  alternatives,  and  without 
proper  environmental  and  land-use  guide- 
lines."   (CONGBESaiONAI.  RXCOBD,  VOl.      116,  pt. 

2,  pp.  1767-1760. 

Pressing  land  use  conftictt 

Some  of  the  most  urgent  current  land  use 
conflicts  are  those  involving  facilities  for 
the  generation  and  transmission  of  electric 
power.  These  conflicts  and  some  of  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  them  were  addressed  in 
the  August  1970  report  of  the  Energy  Policy 
Staff  of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology, 
Electric  Power  and  the  Environment: 

"The  confrontation  between  the  electric 
utility  Industry  and  those  opposing  the  con- 
struction of  electric  power  facilities  is  per- 
haps a  leading  example  of  the  general  issue 
of  further  development  versus  preserving  the 
natural  environment  which  in  some  areas  is 
already  approaching  crisis  proportions.  •  •  • 

"Planned  utility  construction  is  increas- 
ingly being  delayed  by  controversy  and  liti- 
gation over  environmental  concerns.  Such 
delays  combined  with  shortages  of  skilled  la- 
bor, equipment  delays  and  malperformance, 
and  fuel  shortages  could  prevent  the  indus- 
try from  meeting  the  immediate  demands  lor 
power.  Localized  "brownouts"  have  already 
occurred  and  are  expected  to  continue  In  the 
future.  These  power  shortages  seriously  re- 
duce the  reliability  of  the  nation's  power 
supply.  In  order  to  alleviate  the  effects  of 
these  delays,  the  Industry  is  forced  to  expe- 
dients which  may  be  costly  and  not  in  the 
long-range  interests  of  our  economy  or  of 
protecting  the  environment."    (Pp.   12.) 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Committee, 
John  Nasslkas,  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  discussed  how  great  fu- 
ture demands  for  electric  j>ower  are  exp>ected 
to  be  and  the  implications  of  these  demands 
for  future  land  needs : 

"The  present  projected  growth  of  the  elec- 
tric utility  industry  during  the  next  two 
decades  may  require  the  construction  of 
about  40  new  hydroelectric  installations  of 
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100  magawatts  or  more.  approzim»t«ly  SO 
a«w  pump«<l  acoraca  bydrcwloctrlc  ln«t*ll»- 
Cloua  of  300  megawatu  or  more  and  about 
00  foaaU  and  166  nuclear  ateam-electrlc 
planU  on  new  tltes.  •  •  • 

"Begardleaa  of  the  source  of  tbla  needed 
additional  generation,  vast  new  area*  of  laod 
will  neceaaarlly  be  conunltted  to  genera  ting, 
transmit  ting,  and  distributing  the  power 
produced.  To  cite  an  example,  the  December 
27.  1S&8  report  of  the  WorUng  Committee  on 
UtUltlee  estimated  that  the  new  tr&namUalon 
construction  between  now  and  1890  vUl 
utilize  more  than  7.100,000  acres  of  land  for 
rights-of-way.  compared  with  4,000,000  acres 
now  used  by  existing  transmission"  {Hear- 
ing Record,  pp.  170,  171-173). 

S.  3354  as  reported  by  the  Committee  doee 
not  purport  to  deal  with  many  of  the  prob- 
lems posed  by  powerplant  siting  conflicts. 
It  does  not,  for  example,  deal  with  the  ques- 
tions of  electric  power  reliability,  regional 
planning,  interconnected  transmlslson  grids, 
the  relationship  of  public  and  private  power 
or  of  State  and  Federal  government  on  the 
power  question,  and  many  other  Important 
issues.  S  3364  does,  however,  deal  with  one 
of  the  most  basic  and  troublesome  problems 
Involved  in  connection  with  the  siting  of 
powerplants  or  of  any  other  large  scale  In- 
dustrial activity:  that  problem  Is  how  to  set 
up  functioning  democratic  Institutions  of 
government  at  the  State  level  which  can 
draw  upon  the  State's  basic  Constitutional 
authority  to  plan  and  to  make  land  use  deci- 
sions which  will  enable  society  to  meet  Its 
growing  material  needs  without  causing 
damage  to  public  resources  and  without 
flaunting  the  accumulated  lessons  which  we 
have  gained  from  the  emerging  iclence  of 
ecology.  Setting  the  stage  for  the  creation 
of  new  institutions  and  rechannellng  of  State 
powers  over  land  use  declslonmalcing  is 
needed  now.  because  the  demands  which 
Americans  are  making  on  their  once  ample 
land  resources  are  growing  at  an  ever-in- 
creasing rate. 

Another  of  the  current  groups  of  conflicts 
over  land  use  relates  to  the  country's  costal 
eones.  The  cc»uuct  assocUted  with  these 
intensively  developed  and  densely  populated 
areas  and  the  need  for  Improved  siting  ap- 
proaches and  more  rational  institutional  ar- 
rangements are  summarized  In  the  rejwrt 
of  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality: 

•'•  •  •  Competition  for  the  use  of  the 
limited  coastal  zone  Is  Intense.  Shipping  ac- 
tivities are  increasing,  with  larger  rrsscili 
needing  deeper  channels.  Mining  and  oU 
drilling  In  coastal  waters  grows  dally.  Urban 
areas  expanding  throughout  the  coastal  zone 
continue  to  enlarge  their  influence  over  theae 
waters.  Industrial  and  residential  develop- 
ments compete  to  till  wetlands  for  building 
Bites.  Airport  and  highway  construction  fol- 
lows and  further  directs  growth  patterns  in 
the  coastal  zone.  Recreation— from  enjoy- 
ment of  the  surf  and  beaches  to  fishing. 
hunting,  and  pleasure  boating — becomes 
more  congeated  as  available  areas  diminish. 
Since  over  90  percent  of  US.  flahery  yields 
come  from  coastal  waters,  the  dependence  of 
the  coDunercial  flsheries  Industry  on  a  stable 
eetuarlne  system  Is  obvious. 

"Although  some  uses  of  coastal  areas  and 
undoubtedly  necessary,  many  are  not.  Much 
Industry,  housing,  and  transportation  could 
be  sited  elsewhere.  .  .  . 

"Ownership  of  the  wetlands  tn  many  States 
is  a  confusing  tangle  of  State,  local,  and 
private  claims,  and  In  some  coastal  States 
valuable  State-owned  wetlands  have  been 
transferred  to  private  Interests  for  the  spe- 
cific piirpose  of  development.  Likewise,  re- 
strictions on  development  of  the  contiguous 
lands  and  wetlands  are.  with  some  exceptions, 
inadequate.  Only  a  few  States,  notably  Mas- 
sachusetts. Connecticut,  and  North  Carolina. 
haye  wetlands  protection  laws  which  req  ilre 
permits  or  other  con'-ols  before  alterations 
can  be  made  to  private  coastal  lands.  Even 


fewer  State*  tuive  exerctaed  any  statewide 
powers  over  the  contiguous  dry  lands.  Hawaii, 
Wisconsin,  and  to  some  extent,  Oregon,  are 
among  the  exceptions  (at  pp.  S46-S42) . 

These  and  similar  conflicts  are  the  result 
of  the  population  growth  and  concentration, 
of  the  rapidly  expanding  technology,  and  of 
the  high  standard  of  living  wblch  charac- 
terise otir  nation  in  the  1970'8.  While  popula. 
tlon  .^\as  been  increasing  rapidly,  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  cultural  pressures  have  resulted 
In  large  urban  complexes  in  a  few  geographi- 
cal areas.  At  the  same  time,  the  advanced 
lecnnology  that  has  accompanied  and  sus- 
tained urbanization  has  come  to  produce  un- 
desirable by-products  In  such  quantity  as  to 
detract  significantly  from  the  attractiveness 
of  urban  life.  Moreover,  while  transportation, 
power  generation  and  transmission,  mining, 
and  recreation  are  needed  to  support  a  large, 
leciinologlcally  and  culturally  sophisticated 
society,  such  developments  require  extenslTe 
commitments  of  land  resources  In  rural  as 
well  as  urban  areas.  No  less  Important  is  the 
growing  concern  for  the  life  support  system 
intimately  tied  to  the  land  and  upon  which 
man's  existence  U  ultimately  dependent 
Many  who  have  pondered  the  haphazard  and 
wasteful  ways  In  which  man  has  used  nature's 
resources,  point  out  that  unless  society  pro- 
vides adequate  opportunity  (or  natural  eco- 
systems to  maintain  themselves,  all  Life  on 
earth  may  eventually  be  destroyed. 

Needed:  A  new  framework  for  decUionmaking 

The  President  In  his  August  1070  message 
forwarding  the  report  of  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  to  the  Congresa  under- 
.- cored  the  critical  need  for  cooperative  devel- 
opment of  a  national  land  use  policy : 

"I  believe  that  the  problems  of  urbaniza- 
tion. .  .  of  resource  management,  and  of  Land 
and  water  use  generally  can  only  be  met  by 
comprehensive  approaches  which  take  into 
account  the  widest  range  of  social,  economic, 
and  ecological  ccncerns.  I  believe  we  must 
work  toward  development  of  a  National  Land 
Use  Policy  to  be  carried  out  by  an  effective 
partnership  of  Federal,  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments together,  and,  where  appropriate, 
with  new  regional  institutional  arrange- 
ments." 

In  August  1970  the  National  Governors' 
Conference  adopted  a  policy  position  calling 
for  a  national  land  use  policy  and  outlined 
a  seven-point  approach: 

"There  should  be  undertaken  the  deT«Iop- 
ment  of  a  national  policy,  to  be  known  as 
the  National  Land-Use  Policy,  which  shall  in- 
corporate environmental,  economic,  social 
and  other  appropriate  factors.  Such  policy 
shall  serve  as  a  guide  m  mat-ing  specific  de- 
cisions at  the  national  level  which  aSect  the 
pattern  of  envlroomental  and  industrial 
growth  and  development  on  the  federal 
lands,  and  shall  provide  a  framework  for 
development  of  interstate,  state  and  local 
land  use  policy. 

"The  National  Land  Use  Policy  should: 

"I.  VoKtar  Xlxe  continued  economic  growth 
of  all  States  and  regions  of  the  United 
SUtes; 

'2.  ntvor  patterns  of  land  use  planning, 
management  and  development  which  are  tn 
accord  with  sound  environmental  principles 
and  which  offer  a  range  of  alternative  loca- 
tions for  specific  aetiritles  and  eneoorage  the 
wise  and  balanced  use  of  the  Nation's  land 
and  water  resources: 

"3.  Favorably  influence  patterns  of  popula- 
tion distribution  in  a  manner  such  that  a 
wide  range  of  scenic,  environmental  and  cul- 
tural amenities  are  available  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

"4.  Contribute  to  carrying  out  the  federal 
responsibility  for  revitalizing  existing  rural 
communities  and  encourage,  where  appro- 
priate, new  communities  which  offer  diverse 
opportunities  and  diversity  of  llvmg  styles; 

'5.  Assist  State  Government  to  assume  re- 
^onsibUity  for  major  land  use  planning  and 


management  decisions  wlilch  are  of  regional 
Interstate,  and  national  concern; 

••«.  FacUltate  increesed  coordination  in  the 
administration  of  federal  programs  so  as  to 
encourage  desirable  patterns  of  environ- 
mental,  recreational,  and  industrial  land  use 
planning;  iLnii 

••7.  Systematize  methods  for  the  exchange 
of  land  use.  environmental  and  economic  in- 
formation in  order  to  assist  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment m  the  development  and  implemen- 
t%tion  of  the  National  Land  Use  Policy. 

Intelligent  land  use  planning  and  man- 
agement provides  the  single  moet  important 
institutional  device  for  preserving  and  en- 
hancuig  the  environment  and  for  maintain- 
ing conditions  capable  of  supporting  a 
'iualUy  life  while  providing  the  material 
means  necessary  to  improve  the  w«m^^,] 
standard  of  living." 

Attention  in  Congress  and  elsewhere  has 
also  been  directed  to  the  need  for  a  national 
land  use  policy.  Much  of  this  attention  has 
been  focused  on  population  control  and  dis- 
tribution, encouragement  of  new  towns  and 
cities,  electric  power  plant  slUng,  coastal 
zone  management,  and  other  areas.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  Uiat  the  Immediate  need  for 
resolution  of  conflicts  on  a  comprehensive 
scale  Is  much  greater  In  some  regions  of  the 
country  than  in  others.  However,  even  though 
the  urgency  may  vary,  the  forces  at  work  in 
our  society  and  economy  suggest  that  the 
need  for  land  use  planning  is  n^t.inTmi  ^mj 
comprehensive.  While  the  Committee  recog- 
nizes the  importance  of  solving  particular 
problems.  It  stresses  the  Importance  of  a  com- 
prehensive national  land  use  policy  not  only 
to  relate  the  needs  in  critical  areas  to  other 
land  use  needs,  but  also  to  forestall  other 
kinds  of  land  use  problenas  from  reaching 
urgent  proportions  m  the  future. 

In  addition  to  critical  areas  of  national 
concern,  there  are  ntany  other  problems  cur- 
rently of  concern  to  Congress  which  are  re- 
lated directly  or  indirectly  to  land  use  man- 
agement. The  Committee  believes  that  the 
proper  resolution  of  many  of  these  issues 
could  also  be  effected  within  the  context  of 
a  national  land  use  policy.  A  selected  list  of 
bills  Introduced  m  the  Nlnety-Plrst  Congress 
which  are  germane  to  the  broad  subject  or 
land  use  planning  and  management  Is  ap- 
pended to  this  report  as  Appendix  II  to  show 
the  extent  of  Congressional  Interest  in  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  land  use. 

oxscuBsioM  or  paiNCirAi.  itrw  psotisions 
S.  3354  is  an  amen-lment  In  the  form  of 
a  substitute  to  the  Water  Resources  Plan- 
ning Act  of  1966  (79  Stat.  344) ,  as  amended 
(83  Stat.  9S5) .  That  Act  is  chosen  as  a  vehi- 
cle for  legislation  to  establish  a  national  land 
use  ptHlcy  for  several  reasons.  First,  the 
muttial  interaction  and  impact  of  land  and 
water  resources  on  each  other,  as  well  as 
their  Joint  Importance  for  the  nation's  econ- 
omy and  environment,  suggest  that  they  be 
treated  togetlker.  Second,  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  Is  administered  by  »a 
interdepartmental  Council.  Because  of  the 
impact  that  a  national  land  use  policy  would 
have  on  the  actlvltlee  of  several  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  the 
Committee  oonsiders  It  desirable  that  It  be 
administered  by  such  a  body.  Third,  an  i^jpa- 
ratus  for  regional  planning  to  supplement 
State  land  use  planning  Is  needed,  as  land 
use  problems  and  patterns  often  do  not  id- 
low  political  boundaries.  The  river  basin 
commissions  which  have  already  been  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act  (the  New  England  River  Basins 
Commission,  the  Pacific  Northwest  River 
Raslna  Commissions,  the  Great  Lakes  Basic 
Commission,  and  the  Sourls-Red-Ralny  River 
Basin  Commission),  along  with  the  inter- 
agency bodies  which  are  acting  in  the  capac- 
ity of  river  basin  commissions  in  each  of 
the  otljer  major  basins,  by  brlnglag  together 
Federal  and  State  officials  in  a  comprehensive, 
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Qpop^^tlve  planning  effort,  would  provide  an 
esoeUent  nucleus  for  such  a  regional  land 
use  planning  apparattis. 

In  his  remarks  introducing  the  bill.  Sena- 
tor Jackson  noied  that  "the  experience,  the 
esttabllshed  communications  network,  the 
river  basin  commission  system,  and  staff 
organization  of  the  Council  will  provide  an 
«ceUent  base  for  the  development  of  this 
broader  function."  (Conorkssionai-  Rxcord. 
vol  116,  pt.  2,  p.  1760.  Chairman  Nassl- 
ttt  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  in 
His  prepared  testimony  on  the  bill  com- 
mented, "not  only  has  the  Water  Resources 
Council  been  concerned  about  land  tise,  but 
the  various  river  basin  commissions  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  title  II  of  the  Water 
Resources  Planning  Act  (42  USC  1962b, 
rt  al.)  have  also  been  actively  considering 
land  use  problems  In  their  areas."  (Hearing 
Record,  p.  182).  Governor  Deane  C.  Davis  of 
Vermont  expressed  his  view  of  the  Council 
u  the  administering  agency  for  a  national 
land  use  po'lcy  in  the  following  terms: 

■  First,  the  Interagency  nature  of  the 
(Council  fhculd  enoourage  meaningful  co- 
operation between  Federal  agencies.  In  con- 
trast to  this  arrangement  we  have  In  mind 
the  Insular  position  of  a  Federal  line  agency 
which  can  develop  when  It  Is  assigned  lead 
tn  Interdepartmental  coordination.  For  ex- 
ample, the  convening  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  (HUDi  with  regard 
to  the  Model  Cities  program  seems  to  have 
neulted  less  In  Interdepartmental  cooppr;"- 
tlon  than  in  assuring  that  the  role  of  HUD 
m  the  Model  Cities  program  Is  a  dominant 
me  and  that  the  role  of  other  Federal  agen- 
cies Is  confused. 

"Second,  the  fact  of  building  upon  an 
agency  concerned  with  water  is  good  since 
the  natural  environment  Is  composed  pr^- 
marlly  of  water,  Isnd.  and  air.  And  where  air 
quality  Is  primarily  a  function  of  our  eco- 
nomic technology,  water  quality  and  wise 
land  management  are  dependent  variables 
of  the  same  ecological  phenomena"  (Hearing 
Record,  pp.  601-502). 

While  recognizing  the  advantages  of  using 
the  concepts  and  administrative  structures 
established  by  the  Wa':er  Resources  Plan- 
ning Act.  the  Committee  acknowledges  the 
administrative  shortcomings  that  have  char- 
acterized the  Water  Resources  Council.  Its 
duties  m  the  past,  while  Important,  have  not 
been  sufflclantly  Important  to  command  the 
oonslstent  attention  of  Its  Cabinet-level 
members.  In  addition,  the  Council  has 
tended  to  become  too  closely  associated  with 
the  agency  headed  by  Its  Chairman,  who 
nevertheless  has  not  been  able  to  devote 
sufflclent  time  to  the  Job  to  serve  as  a  dy- 
namic spokesman  for  the  Council.  Finally, 
the  Executive  Director  of  the  Council  has  not 
had  sufficient  rank  or  prestige  to  speak  Inde- 
pendently for  the  Council  at  the  polloy- 
niaklng  level  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  bill  would  make  certain  changes  in  the 
Ckjuncll's  structure  designed  to  eliminate 
these  problems,  while  retaining  the  valuable 
features  of  the  Council  as  an  established 
interdepartmental  administrative  Ixjdy 


(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal) 
Nnow  TO  Ask  "National  Land  Usx  Policy" 
Oivwo  Statks  Wme  Conteol  Under  HUD 
(By  Monroe  W.  Karmin) 

Washington. — President  Nlxon  will  pro- 
pose to  the  new  Congress  a  "national  land 
use  poUcy"  that  would  give  the  states  broad 
powers  to  control  the  use  of,  and  conserve, 
l*nd  wltWn  their  borders.  The  beet  planners 
eould  be  rewarded  financially;  lagg^ards 
eould  be  penalized. 

Mr.  Nlxon  may  preview  the  policy  in  his 
State  of  the  Union  address  Friday  night.  The 
President's  CJouncll  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity, headed  by  RuaseU  E.  Train,  designed  the 
iMkd-use  strategy,  but  the  major  responaibU- 


ity  for  carrying  it  out  would  go  to  Secre- 
tary Romney's  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

The  President  promised  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  address  a  year  ago,  a  "national  growth 
policy,"  which  is  still  being  worked  out.  This 
f>olicy,  according  to  some  sources,  will  at- 
tempt to  use  Federal  resources  to  Induce  part 
of  the  population  growth  of  the  future  to 
settle  in  areas  that  are  now  lagging  economi- 
cally. 

Mr.  Train's  council  argued  that  the  land- 
use  and  growth  policies  should  be  kept  sepa- 
rate to  help  the  environmental  proposal's 
chances  of  winning  acceptance  In  Congress. 
"A  land-use  policy  Is  designed  to  deal  first 
with  the  populated  areas  where  major  growth 
Is  projected  to  take  place,"  a  confidential  re- 
port to  the  White  House  declares,  "possibly 
offering  greater  attractiveness  at  this  time 
than  a  policy  which  Involves  favoring  the 
growth  of  some  areas  over  others." 

JULY   i,   1974  deadline 

Under  the  proposed  land-use  legislation 
the  60  states  would  be  a&ked  to  develop 
"state  land  planning  and  conservation  pro- 
grams" by  July  1,  1974.  These  would  consist 
of  methods  and  processes  for : 

— Inventorying,  designating  and  exercising 
control  over  land  within  areas  of  critical  en- 
vironmental concern  (such  as  coastal  zones, 
shorelands  and  river  flood  plains)  and  within 
areas  impacted  by  key  facilities  (such  as  air- 
ports, highway  interchanges  and  recreational 
areas) . 

— Assuring  that  local  regulations  don't  re- 
stxlct  development  and  land  use  of  regional 
benefit. 

— Controlling  large-scale  development. 

And  assuring  appropriate  controls  over  the 
use  of  land  around  new  communities. 

Beginning  Jan.  1,  1975,  those  states  with 
certified  programs  would  be  permitted  to 
share  in  the  Federal  aid  highway,  airport 
and  land  and  water  conservation  funds  that 
are  diverted  from  states  lacking  the  land 
planning   and  conservation   programs. 

The  amount  of  money  to  be  withheld  from 
laggard  states  would  be  equal  to  7%  of  the 
highway  aid  to  which  a  state  would  other- 
wise be  entitled,  7%  of  the  funds  apportioned 
to  a  state  for  airport  development  and  7% 
of  land  and  water  conservation  funds  ap- 
portioned to  a  State.  Fund  withholdings 
would  be  increased  In  each  category  7%  for 
each  additional  year  a  state  failed  to  produce 
a  planning  and  conservation  program,  up  to 
a  maximum  of  35%. 

PROGRAM    OP    matching    GRANTS 

Certification  of  the  state  programs  would 
be  by  HUD,  which  would  have  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  administering  the  new  land- 
use  policy.  The  department  also  would  man- 
age a  new  program  of  matching  grants  in  the 
amounts  of  $20  million  In  fiscal  1972.  which 
begins  next  July  1,  835  million  in  fiscal 
1973,  $40  million  In  fiscal  1974  and  $45  mil- 
lion In  fiscal  1975 — to  help  the  states  meet 
their  new  planning  responsibilities.  The  In- 
terior Department  would  have  authority  to 
approve  or  disapprove  that  portion  of  a  state's 
program  dealing  with  areas  of  critical  en- 
vironmental concern. 

The  proposal  carves  out  wide  territory  for 
state  control  by  defining  "areas  of  critical 
environmental  concern"  as  coastal  zones  and 
estuaries;  shorelands  and  floodplains  of 
rivers,  lakes  and  streams  of  statewide  Im- 
portance; lands  of  special  Importance  for 
particular  agricultural  uses  near  or  In  the 
path  of  new  urban  development:  rare  or 
especially  valuable  ecosystems;  scenic  and 
historic  areas,  and  any  other  area  that  a 
state  deems  to  be  of  critical  environmental 
concern. 

The  land  around  "key  facilities,"  also  sub- 
ject to  state  control  under  the  new  policy. 
Is  defined  as  the  area  surrounding  any  ma- 
jor airport;  Interchanges  of  Interstate  high- 


ways and  limited-access  highways;  major 
recreational  facilities,  and  any  other  fa- 
cilities deemed  by  a  state  to  be  of  public 
value. 

Such  broad  powers  are  sure  to  stir  up  ma- 
jor controversy,  both  because  much  of  the 
property  that  would  come  under  state  con- 
trol Is  considered  prime  commercial  prop- 
erty by  private  developers  and  because  local 
political  Jurisdictions  will  fight  any  diminu- 
tion of  their  powers  over  the  same  property. 

BROADER   VIEW   ADVOCATED 

But  the  confidential  report  to  the  White 
House  meets  these  anticipated  objections  by 
urging  a  broader  view  in  the  public  interest. 
A  major  concern  of  land-use  policy,  the  re- 
port declares,  should  be  to  "overcome  restric- 
tive or  exclusionary  land-use  policies  of  some 
local  Jtirlsdictiomi  in  favor  of  land  use  and 
development  needed  by  the  larger  region, 
that  is,  nonresident  public  access  to  mu- 
nicipally owned  beaches,  multi-family  dwell- 
ings, publicly  assisted  housing,  educational 
institutions  and  hospitals  and  so  forth." 

"Institutionally,"  the  report  continues, 
"many  of  the  small  units  of  government 
which  exercise  land-use  planning  and  regu- 
lation in  the  states  are  no  longer  capable  of 
tailing  the  large  perspective  or  of  acting  in 
the  regional  Interest,  either  to  conserve  criti- 
cal environmental  areas,  or  to  insure  that 
regionally  needed  development  is  accommo- 
dated. The  perspective  of  a  locality  gen- 
erally is  no  larger  than  Its  Jurisdiction,  al- 
though most  serious  land-use  problems  are 
larger  than  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  one  city 
or  town." 

In  choosing  the  states  to  exercise  the  pro- 
posed new  land-use  controls,  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration rejected  other  possibilities, 
such  as  regional  commissions,  coimties  and 
metropolitan  coimcll  of  governments  agen- 
cies. The  confidential  report  notes  that  the 
states  already  have  full  Constitutional 
powers  to  control  land  use  and  that  over  the 
past  few  years  there  has  been  a  movement 
to  exercise  these  powers  to  deal  with  major 
problems. 

For  example,  the  report  notes  that  Ver- 
mont has  created  district  environmental 
commissions  with  concurrent  regulatory  au- 
thority over  large-scale  development;  Minne- 
sota has  regional  planning  and  shoreland 
zoning  agencies;  Wisconsin  has  shoreland 
zoning;  New  York  has  a  state  development 
corp>oratlon  with  zoning  override  powers; 
Massachusetts  has  enacted  an  "antlsnob" 
zoning  law  for  the  Boston  metropolitan  area; 
New  Jersey  has  asstimed  planning  and  r^u- 
latory  powers  over  key  areas  of  the  Meadow- 
lands;  Maine  regulates  new  commercial  and 
Industrial  development;  Colorado  has  a 
state  land  Inventorying  and  planning  com- 
mission, and  Hawaii  plans  and  zone  state- 
wide. 


S.  635— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL  TO 
AMEND  THE  NATIONAL  MINING 
AND  MINERALS  POLICY  ACT  BY 
PROVIDING  FOR  MINERAL  RE- 
SOURCE RESEARCH 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Mining  and  Minerals  Policy 
Act  of  1970. 

As  I  stated  when  my  bill  to  establish 
a  national  mining  and  minerals  policy 
was  reported  from  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee: 

The  declaration  of  a  national  minerals 
policy  would  not  be  a  panacea  to  all  our 
minerals  problems.  It  would,  however,  be  an 
Important  first  step.  Such  a  declaration  of 
policy  can  serve  as  a  springboard  from  which 
solutions  to  the  myriad  of  minerals  prob- 
lems could  unfold.  It  would  serve  as  a  bea- 
con for  both  legislative  and  administrative 
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efforts  to  d«*I  with  tliMe  problema.  and  It 
would  put  tt]«  world  on  notice  as  to  wb«i 
our  Intentions  ar«. 

I  have  always  viewed  the  national  min- 
ing and  minerals  policy,  as  established 
by  Public  Law  91-631.  as  the  comer- 
stone  upon  which  can  be  built  a  rational 
program  through  which  this  Nation  can 
develop  and  sustain  the  necessary  capa- 
bility to  provide  for  our  enormous  min- 
eral requirements. 

Virtually  all  great  civilizations  have  de- 
veloped around  or  near  natural  resources, 
and  the  United  States  is  no  exception. 
In  the  past,  the  uneven  distribution  of 
natural  resources  has  been  the  cause  of 
international  conflict  and  still  remains 
a  major  factor  in  international  relations 
today.  The  current  negotiations  In  Lon- 
don with  the  Organization  of  Petroleum 
Exporting  Countries  is  mute  evidence 
of  this  fact.  It  has  always  been  difBcult 
for  any  country  to  raise  itself  above  the 
subsistence  level  without  the  means  to 
provide  tools,  raw  materials,  and  natural 
energy  to  extend  the  scope  of  human  and 
even  animal  muscle  energy.  As  societies 
become  more  industrialized  their  depend- 
ence upon  natural  resources  accelerate. 
In  time,  nearly  all  industrialized  societies 
have  had  to  look  to  sources  outside  their 
geographic  boundaries  to  supply  their 
needs. 

As  other  societies  or  nations  become 
more  affluent  the  competition  for  raw 
materials  increases,  and  with  this  in- 
creased competition  come  problems  of 
economics.  The  industrialized  nation  ei- 
ther pays  the  price,  engages  in  extensive 
searches  for  suitable  substitutes,  or  may 
be  forced  to  succumb  to  competitive  eco- 
nomic pressures  forcing  it  to  rely  on  im- 
ports of  the  manufactured  product,  un- 
less that  nation  is  lucky  enough  to  dis- 
cover or  develop  a  new  domestic  source 
of  a  needed  raw  material.  Minerals  are. 
of  course,  a  basic  raw  material  of 
industry. 

As  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. Hollis  Dole,  pointed  out  during 
the  hearings  on  S.  719,  this  coimtry  is 
now  producing  about  $25  billion  worth 
of  primary  minerals  annually,  but  it  is 
consimilng  approximately  $32  billion 
worth.  By  the  end  of  the  century,  our 
production  may  increase  to  about  $66 
•blUion  worth  annually,  but  our  con- 
simiption  will  increase  to  approximately 
$135  billion  annually.  As  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Dole  put  it : 

In  other  words,  the  present  annual  deficit 
of  7  blUlon  dollars  wUI  increase  to  68  billion 
dollars  by  the  year  2000.  Our  current  produc- 
tion deficit  is  about  33  percent  of  consump- 
tion requirements.  It  was  only  9  percent  In 
1950.  and  If  present  trends  continue  It  will 
rise  to  more  than  60  percent  In  the  next  30 
years. 

The  trend  is  clear,  we  are  becoming 
more  and  more  dependent  upon  foreign 
sources  for  minerals  important  to  our 
industry  and  security.  This  increase  de- 
pendence tends  to  encumber  our  foreign 
poUcy  and  limit  our  freedom  of  move- 
ment within  the  family  c  f  nations.  While 
It  may  not  be  possible  for  us  to  be  totally 
self-sufficient  and  it  may  not  be  even 
desirable  with  respect  to  certain  mineral 
fommodltles.  It  is  in  the  long-term  na- 
tional interest  that  our  ability  to  domes- 
tically produce  important  mineral  c<»n- 


modltles  be  improved  and  maintained. 

It  is  almost  axiomatic  that  as  we  be- 
come more  dependent  upon  foreign 
sources,  we  not  only  loose  the  physical 
plana  for  production  and  beneflciation  of 
minerals,  but  we  also  loose  our  reservoir 
of  skilled  personnel  essential  to  a  ccable 
milling  Industry.  Virtually  no  mineral 
deposits  will  economically  yield  all  of 
their  values,  and  many  will  give  up  only 
50  percent  of  their  values  with  present 
technology.  The  wise  use  of  our  natural 
resources  requires  that  we  improve  our 
technology  in  these  fields,  and  future  de- 
mands for  these  resources  require  that 
every  aspect  of  finding,  mining,  process- 
mg,  and  recycling  be  improved. 

In  addition,  new  and  more  restrictive 
requirements  with  respect  to  environ- 
mental protection  will  impose  upon  the 
operator  not  only  new  costs  but  also  the 
need  for  new  technology.  We  have  been 
wasteful  in  the  past  and  we  have  mined 
our  nonrenewable  resources  with  little 
regard  for  future  needs  and  have  done 
much  violence  to  our  environment.  Many 
of  our  mining  regions  are  plagued  with 
ground  subsidence,  stream  pollution,  and 
flres  in  waste  materials  and  abandoned 
mines.  We  have  disasters  and  teams  of 
experts  rush  in  to  find  out  what  hap- 
pened and  even  congressional  commit- 
tees may  hold  field  hearings.  Everyone  is 
very  sorry  about  the  disaster  and  some 
are  intent  upon  fixing  blame,  but  seldom 
does  this  produce  the  technology  and  new 
equipment  essential  to  prevent  or  at  least 
lessen  the  chances  of  a  future  similar 
disaster.  Unless  there  is  long-range  re- 
search and  training  conducted  on  contin- 
uing basis  to  deal  with  these  many  prob- 
lems, disasters  will  not  only  be  inevitable 
but  will  probably  grow  worse. 

The  best  hope  for  achieving  all  of  these 
objectives  is  through  technological  ad- 
vancement and  the  training  of  scientists, 
engineers,  and  technicians.  Radically  new 
approaches  may  be  necessary,  and  re- 
search is  the  logical  path  to  such  new 
technology  Our  continued  progress  as  a 
society  depends  upon  it.  As  the  former 
Director  of  the  OfDce  of  Science  and 
Technology.  Dr.  Lee  A.  DuBridge,  pointed 
out  in  his  report  to  the  committee  on  the 
minerals  policy  legislation: 

I  believe  that  the  minerals  Industries  can 
also  expect  to  participate  In  an  Improved 
standard  of  Urlng.  but  we  must  devote  a  great 
effort  to  the  need  for  better  technology  In 
order  to  meet  our  future  needs. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  I  introduce  to- 
day is  to  support,  enhance  and  stimulate 
research  necessary  to  achieve  the  new 
technology  required  by  our  increased  de- 
mands for  minerals  and  by  new  environ- 
mental requirements  associated  with  the 
production  of  minerals.  But  new  technol- 
ogy cannot  be  developed  nor  utilized 
without  trained  personnel.  Therefore,  it 
is  the  intent  of  the  bill  that  I  introduce 
to  not  only  support,  enhance,  and  stimu- 
late research  in  these  areas,  but  also,  to 
train  an  adequate  supply  of  qualified 
personnel  to  conduct  the  research  and 
also  to  implement  the  results  of  such 
research.  Section  3  sets  forth  this  poller. 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  4  ea<ii 
State  could  establish  an  institute  or  re- 
search center  in  one  of  its  tax-supported 
colleges,  preferably  Its  school  of  mines 
or  Its  college  or  university  having  a  de- 
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partment  of  mining  and  minerals.  lije 
grants  would  be  on  a  matching  basis  re- 
quiring at  least  half  of  the  support  to 
come  from  non-Federal  funds.  Bact 
State  is  eligible  provided  it  meets  the 
requirements  of  the  act. 

As  was  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Osbom,  who 
is  now  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  during  the  hearings  on  the  mia- 
erals  policy  legislation: 

Every  State  has  Important,  essential  min- 
eral resources — sand,  gravel,  building  gtona, 
industrial  minerals,  etc.,  and  In  addition  may 
have  one  or  more  metallic  ores,  petroleum, 
natural  gas,  or  coal. 

Section  5  authorizes  special  minora] 
resource  research  projects  to  be  con- 
ducted under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  These  projects  would 
be  of  high  priority  to  meet  certain  urgent 
needs,  and  would  normally  be  conducted 
by  the  institutes  established  under  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  act. 

In  order  to  assist  the  States  in  estab- 
lishing a  research  institute,  section  6 
provides  for  grants  of  up  to  75  percent 
of  the  cost  of  purchasing  equipment, 
facilities,  and  library  materials.  None  of 
this  money  can  be  used  for  providing 
buildings  or  land. 

Section  7  provides  for  an  annual  report 
to  the  Secretary  and  other  housekeeping 
measures. 

Section  8  requires  that  the  results  of 
all  research  conducted  under  this  act 
and  financed  by  grants  under  this  act 
shall  be  promptly  available  to  the  gen- 
eral public.  It  also  provides  for  the  pub- 
lishing and  printing  of  research  results. 
The  purpose  here  is  to  Insure  that  new 
technology  and  improved  methods  are 
made  available  to  the  mineral  industry 
at  the  earliest  possible  date,  and  that 
where  applicable  they  may  be  employed 
as  widely  as  possible. 

Section  9  places  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  charge  of  the  program  and 
gives  him  the  responsibility  for  coordi- 
nating research  and  maintaining  cooper- 
ation between  the  institutes.  Federal  re- 
search organizations,  and  other  research 
establishments.  He  shall  also  act  as  a 
central  clearinghouse  for  the  results  of 
.such  research. 

Section  10  provides  for  an  annual  re- 
port to  the  Congress  by  the  Secretary. 

Section  11  prevents  the  act  from  im- 
pairing or  modifying  the  legal  relation- 
ship between  the  situs  college  and  uni- 
versity and  the  State. 

Section  12  includes  Puerto  Rico  within 
the  definition  of  "State." 

Mr.  President,  the  maximum  appro- 
priation authorized  under  this  bill  would 
be  $23,750,000  after  the  fifth  year,  but 
that  small  investment  can  yield  benefits 
many  times  as  great  to  the  Nation.  I  am 
convinced  that  a  long-term  research  pro- 
gram as  envisioned  by  this  legislation  is 
essential  to  the  resolution  of  our  mineral 
resource  problems  amd  the  environmental 
problems  associated  with  them.  I  urge 
that  the  Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  act  fa- 
vorably on  this  legislation  at  an  early 
date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  635)  to  amend  the  Mining 
and  Minerals  Policy  Act  of  1970,  intro- 
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duced  by  Mr.  Allott  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S  636— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  PERMIT  EARLY  RETIREMENT 
OP  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  last  Decem- 
ber I  introduced  legislation  iS.  4584)  to 
permit  the  early  retirement  of  Federal 
employees  during  major  reductions  in 
force  by  a  Federal  department  or  agency. 
Since  time  did  not  permit  the  9Ist  Con- 
gress to  act  on  the  measure  prior  to 
adjournment.  I  am  reintroducing  the  bill 
today.  Senator  Montoya  is  joining  in 
as  a  cosponsor. 

Last  year  more  than  120,000  civlUan 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
were  involuntarily  released  from  service 
as  the  result  of  reductions  authorized  by 
Congress  and  personnel  reductions  or- 
dered by  the  administration.  The  Civil 
Service  Commission  estimates  that  re- 
ductions will  continue  to  occur  in  Fed- 
eral agencies  through  at  least  fiscal  year 
1972,  with  the  major  impact  being  felt  in 
defense  and  space  programs. 

The  continuing  nature  of  these  reduc- 
tions makes  the  need  for  congressional 
action  urgent.  Legislation  should  be 
passed  before  the  next  roimd  of  layoffs 
in  order  to  ease  the  impact  of  job  loss 
upon  individuals  who  are  separated  and 
on  the  operations  of  the  agency  under- 
going the  reduction. 

Some  employees  are  young  enough  to 
relocate  and  find  new  employment.  For 
many  others,  the  hardship  of  finding  an- 
other job  after  years  of  Federal  service 
can  be  severe.  The  latter  situation  be- 
comes particularly  acute  when  these  em- 
ployees face  the  prospect  of  seeking  em- 
ployment in  today's  depressed  labor 
market. 

Reductions  in  force  also  take  their  toll 
on  agency  management.  The  "bumping 
effect,"  that  is,  the  displacement  of  em- 
pk)yees  with  lower  retention  rights  by 
those  with  higher  retention  rights,  fre- 
quently results  in  the  permanent  loss  to 
Federal  service  of  capable  younger  em- 
ployees. These  include  those  whose  jobs 
are  abolished  as  well  as  those  who  see 
no  opportunity  for  advancement  because 
middle-  and  upper-level  positions  are  re- 
tained by  persons  with  longevity  rights. 

In  view  of  the  need  to  ease  as  much  tis 
possible  the  personnel  dislocation  caused 
by  changing  Federal  priorities,  our  bill 
would  permit  Federal  employees  who  are 
at  least  age  50  and  have  20  years  service, 
or  who  have  25  years  service  regardless 
of  age,  to  retire  early  during  major  re- 
ductions In  force,  even  though  their  spe- 
cific jobs  are  not  abolished  by  the  cut- 
back. 

The  bill  requires  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission to  determine  when  a  reduction 
in  force  Is  major  and  to  fix  the  time 
within  which  employees  could  exercise 
the  option  to  retire. 

While  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
permitted  early  retirements  at  some  de- 
fense installations  last  year,  this  was 
done  administratively  on  a  limited  basis. 
Our  bill  would  write  the  authority  into 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  and 


would  make  it  applicable  government- 
wide. 

I  would  point  out,  too,  that  the  bill  in 
no  way  diminishes  the  responsibility  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  or  the 
agency  to  insure  that  an  early  optional 
retirement  is  the  result  of  the  employee's 
voluntary  action.  In  other  words,  it  Is  not 
to  be  used  by  an  agency  to  get  rid  of  cer- 
tain employees.  Also,  the  bill  does  not 
change  the  agency's  responsibility  to 
help  employees  involuntarily  separated 
to  try  to  find  other  Federal  employment 
if  they  wish  to  continue  to  work. 

The  prospect  of  reductions  in  force 
during  a  period  of  high  unemployment 
makes  the  need  for  action  on  this  bill  im- 
perative. Accordingly,  I  intend  to  request 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  to  hold 
hearings  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  bill  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  the  White  House.  In  light 
of  the  gravity  of  the  current  unemploy- 
ment situation,  I  hope  the  Senate  and 
House  will  give  prompt  attention  to  the 
measure. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  our  bill  be  printed  at  this^  point  in 
the  Record. 

I  also  ask  that  there  be  printed  in  the 
Record  two  articles  from  the  Washington 
Post  pointing  out  the  need  for  early  re- 
tirement legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles)  .  The  bill  wUl  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  smd  articles  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  636)  to  permit  immediate 
retirement  of  certain  Federal  employees, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Case  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MoNTOYA) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Oflace  and  Civil  Service,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  636 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 83e6(d)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(d)  An  employee  who  Is  separated  from 
the  service — 

"(1)  Involuntarily,  except  by  removal  for 
cause  on  charges  of  misconduct  or  delin- 
quency; or 

"(2)  while  his  agency  Is  undergoing  a  ma- 
jor reduction  In  force,  as  determined  by  the 
Commission; 

after  completing  25  years  of  service  or  after 
becoming  60  years  of  age  and  completing  20 
years  of  service  Is  entitled  to  a  reduced 
annuity.". 

The  articles,  presented  by  Mr.  Cask, 
are  as  follows: 

Pentagon  Is  Plaottkd  bt  Old  Aox 
(By  Mike  Causey) 

Old  age  Is  catching  up  with  the  Pentagon, 
which  Is  anticipating  a  decade-long  shortage 
of  middle-  and  top-level  management  people. 

At  the  same  time.  Defense  Department 
economizers,  worried  about  short-range 
money  problems,  are  preparing  layoff  lists 
that  could  hit  as  many  as  200,000  clvUan 
jobs.  That  announcement  from  Secretary 
Melvln  Laird  Is  expected  by  mid -month. 

The  split  personality  problems  of  the 
world's  largest  business  point  up  the  admin- 
istrative nightmare  of  trying  to  see  Into  the 
future  and  dealing  with  it  through  annual 
appropriations. 


Worldwide,  Defense  has  a  miUlon-plus 
olvUlans,  and  is  the  biggest  employer  here. 
About  40.000  area  people  get  their  paychecks 
from  Navy;  32.000  work  for  the  Army,  nearly 
10,000  for  Air  Force  and  about  9,0(X)  are 
lumped  into  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

An  anticipated  exodus  of  "old-timers," 
those  66  and  older,  is  expected  to  reach  Its 
peak  during  the  mid-1970s.  That  U  because 
the  bulk  of  the  middle-  and  top-grade  civil- 
ians now  In  the  department  came  in  during 
the  big  buildup  that  started  with  World  War 
II. 

In  1930,  the  entire  Department  of  Defense 
had  only  103,000  employees.  That's  about  the 
number  of  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  civil- 
ians In  the  Washington  area  today. 

By  1940,  Defense's  civilian  popiilatlon  had 
grown  to  almost  260,000  and  at  Its  war  peak. 
1945,  the  number  of  civilians  was  up  to  2.6 
million.  Now  it  stands  at  around  1.3  mllUon, 
with  big  layoffs  on  the  way. 

The  upcoming  reduction  in  force  Isnt  ex- 
pected to  hit  too  many  of  the  old-timers,  be- 
cause of  its  last-hired,  first-ffred  regulations. 
So  the  RIF  will  have  the  effect  of  cleaning 
out  thousands  of  younger  workers  In  the 
lower  and  middle  grades. 

The  forced  departure  of  the  younger  work- 
ers wlU  be  followed  by  ever-Increasing  volun- 
tary retirements  (and  deaths)  in  the  older 
brackets. 

What  Defense  virlll  be  doing,  in  effect,  la 
eliminating  much  of  Its  potential  manage- 
ment talent  at  a  time  when  age  Is  catching 
up  with  Its  present  crop  of  bosses.  Added  to 
this,  most  Pentagon  agencies  have  either  cut 
back  or  eliminated  major  college  recruiting 
efforts  for  money  reasons. 

Even  if  the  Pentagon  continues  to  scale 
down  the  size  of  Its  work  force,  It  will  stUl  ^ 
come  up  with  a  shortage  of  management 
talent  In  the  next  few  years.  That  will,  at 
some  point,  force  It  Into  a  crash  recruiting 
drive  much  like  the  Vietnam  buildup  period. 
When  that  happens.  Defense  wUl  be  looking 
for  many  of  the  younger  p>eople  It  fired  In 
1971.  The  question  Is  whether  the  young  peo- 
ple, who  will  probably  be  rather  dlsUlusloned 
by  the  firing  ordeal,  wlU  want  to  start  out  In 
a  second  career. 

XTNrrKD    States    Sskks    Jobs    fob    hUB-Oww 

WORKZRS 

(By  Mike  Causey) 

Hampered  by  the  depressed  joib  market 
and  up>comlng  Defense  manpower  cuts,  the 
government  Is  still  at  the  difficult  chore  of 
finding  jobs  for  6,500  hard-to-help  "displaced 
employees." 

The  workers  are  all  victims  of  economy 
cuts  made  last  year  by  Army,  Navy  and  Air 
Force.  They  range  from  blue-coUar  workers 
at  the  low  end  of  the  salary  scale  to  scien- 
tists and  engineers  who  now  find  themselves 
stirplus  in  both  the  government  and  private 
Industry. 

Through  mid-December  17,000  had  regis- 
tered for  jobs  under  the  so-called  Displaced 
Employee  Program  run  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  The  DEP  Is  supposed  to  help 
workers  who  got  the  ax  through  no  fault 
of  their  own. 

A  pre-Chrlstmas  check  showed  that  4,254 
of  the  DEP's  got  other  Jobs,  mostly  In  gov- 
ernment, and  another  6,700  dropped  out 
either  because  they  declined  'legitimate** 
job  offers,  lost  Interest  or  became  disillus- 
ioned with  the  runaround  some  agencies  have 
been  giving  DEPs. 

The  low  water  mark  of  6,600  will  be  swelled, 
when  the  Pentagon  announces  new  cutbacks 
In  February. 

If  the  cuts  are  severe  enough,  hiring  and 
promotions  In  most  agencies  will  be  froeen 
until  all  the  present  and  proposed  OS's  got 
a  crack  at  jobs. 

The  track  records  of  agencies  have  been 
spotty  In  making  op>enlngs  available  to  the 
Defense  cut  victims.  08C  is  now  evaluating 
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their  perforznanc*  and  tbat  recbeck  could 
lead  to  the  Job  freeze,  either  by  selected 
agencies  or  government-wide. 

Of  the  8,600  Job  hunters  In  the  DEP  pool, 
about  40  percent  are  blue-collar  people.  They 
are  especially  hard  to  place  because  many 
of  them  have  specialized  skills.  About  11 
percent  of  the  pool  la  made  up  of  profession- 
als m  the  tlO.470  to  t34.000  pay  range — most 
of  them  scientists  and  engineers. 

Many  federal  officials  have  privately  asked 
for  an  overhaul  of  the  Reduction-force  (RXP) 
rtiles.  They  say  the  present  system  gives 
ousted  workers  little  more  than  a  "hunting 
license"  to  And  another  Job.  They  argue  that 
the  government  has  a  moral  obligation  to 
help  And  work  for  people  fired  solely  for 
economy  reasons. 

A  number  of  bills  that  would  have  liberal- 
ized retirement  rules  for  workers  facing  RTPs 
died  In  the  last  Oongress.  This  Congress  could 
ease  the  impact  of  the  upcoming  RIFs  a  great 
deal,  If  It  would  authorize  a  one-shot  retire- 
ment bonus  that  would  be  generous  enough 
to  persuade  eligible  "old-timers"  It  would 
be  worthwhile  to  quit,  easing  layoffs  which 
hit  short-service  people  hardest. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  A  BILL 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits).  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbx)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  558,  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Disposal  Act. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

ssNATK  joorr  •xaoLunoNs   2  ai«d   3 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkkan).  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolutions  2  and  3.  proposed 
constitutional  eunendments  to  reform 
the  electoral  college. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  46 — SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  RE- 
FER  SE:NATE  BILL  634  TO  THE 
CHIEF  COMMISSIONER  OP  THE 
COURT  OP  CLAIMS  FOR  A  REPORT 
THEREON 

Mr.  ALLOTT  submitted  the  following 
resolution  'S.  Res.  46);  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary: 

s.  Rxs.  46 

Hesolved.  That  the  bill  (S.  S34)  entitled  "A 
bin  for  the  relief  of  Michael  D  Manemann". 
now  pending  In  the  Senate,  together  with  ai: 
the  accompanying  papers,  is  hereby  referred 
to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Court  of 
Claims,  and  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
vyuurt  of  Claims  shall  proceed  with  the  same 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sections 
1402  and  2509  of  title  38.  United  SUtee  Code, 
and  report  to  the  Senate,  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  giving  such  findings  o.'  fact  and 
conclusions  thereon  as  shall  be  sufficient  to 
Inform  the  Congress  of  the  nature  and  chir- 
acter  of  the  demand  as  a  claim.  legal  or  equl- 
Uble.  against  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
amount.  If  any.  legally  or  equltobly  duo  from 
the  United  3tat««  to  the  claimant. 


tratlon,  rqwrted  the  following  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  47 ) ;  which  was  placed 
on  the  calendar: 

S.  Res.  47 
Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
AlUe  B.  Vance,  widow  of  Joe  Vance.  8r..  an 
employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  a  sum  equal  to  six  and  one-half 
months'  compensation  at  the  rate  he  was 
receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
«ald  sum  to  be  considered  inclusive  of  funeral 
expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  47 — ORIGINAL 
RESOLUTION  REPORTED  TO  PAY 
A  GRATUITY  TO  ALUE  B    VANCE 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admlnls- 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  4»— ORIGINAL 
RESOLUTION  REPORTED  AU- 
THORIZING THE  REVISION  AND 
PRINTING  OF  THE  SENATE  MANU- 
AL FOR  USE  DURING  THE  92D 
CONGRESS 

Mi-.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  AdmlnLs- 
tration.  reported  the  following  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  48  > ;  which  was  placed 
on  the  calendar: 

S.  Rks.  48 
Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
end  Administration  be.  and  It  is  hereby, 
directed  to  prepare  a  revised  edition  of  the 
Senate  Rules  and  Manual  for  the  use  of  the 
Ninety-second  Congress,  that  said  Rules  and 
Manual  shall  be  printed  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment, and  that  two  thousand  additional 
copies  shall  be  printed  and  bound,  of  which 
one  thousand  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of 
the  Senate.  Ave  hundred  and  fifty  copies  shall 
be  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  and  the  remaining  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  copies  shall  be  bound  In  full 
morocco  and  tagged  as  to  contents  and  de- 
livered as  may  be  directed  by  the  Committee. 


ORDER  FOR  EXTENSION  OF  PERIOD 
FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
period  ior  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  3  minutes,  be  extended  for 
an  additional  15  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OP  RULE  XXH  OP  THE 
STANDING  RUT.E8  OP  THE  SEN- 
ATE—NOTICE OP  INTENTION  TO 
SEEK  CLOTURE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 25.  10  .session  days  ago.  the  distin- 
g\iished  Senator  from  Kansas  <Mr.  Pkar- 
sov>  and  I.  en  behalf  of  a  total  of  51 
Senators  whose  names  were  affixed  as 
cosponsors.  introduced  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 9.  to  modify  the  cioture  rule  of  the 
US  Senate  by  reducing  the  present  tv.o- 
thirds  voting  requirement  to  three- fifths 

Each   day   since,    pro[>onents   of    the 


change  and,  to  a  far  greater  degree,  op- 
ponents of  the  change  have  stood  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  discussed  the 
matter.  The  history  of  restraints  on  de- 
bate since  the  first  day  of  the  first  sitting 
of  the  First  Congress  have  been  reviewed 
and  analyzed.  The  history  of  rule  tttt 
Itself,  which  established  the  present  two- 
thirds  formula,  has  been  reviewed  and 
discussed.  Opponents  of  change  have 
spoken  for  many  hours  in  order  to  pre- 
sent their  views. 

This  is  certainly  visible  and  audible 
proof  that  the  Senate  is  a  truly  delibera- 
tive body — a  unique  distinction  among 
legislative  assemblies  of  the  world.  I  take 
pride  in  this  distinction,  as  do  all  Sen- 
ators. 

Additional  days  will  be  devoted  to  this 
matter,  so  that  every  Senator  wishing  to 
.'.peak  may  have  ample  opportunity  to  do 
so.  Accordingly,  I  wish  to  announce  at 
this  time  that  the  filing  of  a  cloture  mo- 
tion will  be  delayed  until  Thursday. 
February  1 1.  That  is  the  last  business  ses- 
sion before  the  Lincoln-Washington  re- 
cess. By  so  doing,  the  cloture  motion  will 
be  voted  upon  1  hour  after  the  Senate 
convenes  on  Thursday,  February  18. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  .suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern- 
pore.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quoriim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  PERMIT  THE  TRANSAC- 
TION OF  ROUTINE  MORNINQ 
BUSINESS  ON  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Monday  next,  following  recognition  of 
the  majority  leader  or  the  minority 
leader  or  their  designees  under  the  order 
of  January  29,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
not  exceeding  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  BY 
SENATORS 


A  STUDY  BY  THE  CITIZENS  CON- 
FERENCE ON  STATE  LEGISLA- 
TLTIE8 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  have  just 
received  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  Citi- 
zens Conference  on  State  Legislatures 
based  on  an  exhaustive  study  of  50  State 
lepislatures'  organization.  stafBng.  pay, 
and  effectiveness.  Having  come  directly 
to  this  body  from  12  years'  Involvement 
with  the  workings  and  problems  of  the 
Florida  Legislature,  I  find  this  to  be  a 
meaningful  study  containing  Informa- 
tion and  guidelines  which  can  be  of  great 
benefit  to  our  States. 

Only  in  the  last  few  years  have  State 
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governments  awakened  to  the  need  to 
make  more  meaningful  strides  in 
strengthening  their  State  and  local  gov- 
ernmental structure.  In  a  time  when 
sincere  efforts  are  being  made  to  bring 
government  closer  to  the  people  and 
allow  them  more  say-so  in  control  of 
their  affairs,  reports  such  as  this  go  a 
long  way  in  providing  a  measuring  tool 
for  State  legislatures  to  better  judge 
themselves.  In  addition,  studies  such  as 
this  provide  Incentives  for  our  citizens 
to  \x  aware  of  pressirig  governmental 
needs  and  serve  as  a  basis  from  which 
constructive  action  can  be  taken. 

The  State  legislatures  were  rated  in 
five  different  categories:  First,  on  their 
functional  capabilities;  second,  on  their 
level  of  pay  to  legislators  to  attract  men 
of  ability;  third,  on  how  well  they  ac- 
count for  their  performance  to  the  pub- 
lic; fourth,  on  their  degree  of  independ- 
ence of  the  executive  branch  and  of 
lobbyists,  together  with  safeguards 
against  conflict  of  Interest;  and,  fifth,  on 
the  quality  of  actual  representlvlty  of 
the  people  of  the  State. 

With  great  pleasure  and  pride  I  noted 
that  In  the  overall  ranking  my  home 
State  of  Florida  was  fourth  behind  Cali- 
fornia, New  York,  and  Illinois,  in  that 
order,  and  that  In  the  category  of  inde- 
pendence of  the  legislature  from  the 
executive  branch,  of  autonomy  over  Its 
activities  and  of  safeguards  against  con- 
flict of  interest,  Florida  was  rated  No.  1. 
I  would  hope  that  this  study  would  be 
given  serious  consideration  by  the  legis- 
latures of  all  our  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  study  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Repobt  on  an  Evaluation  of  thk  60  State 
Legislatitkes 

(This  Is  a  Biunmary  report  on  the  Legislative 
Evaluation  Study  conducted  by  the  Clt- 
laens  Conference  on  State  Legislatures) 

rOREWABO 

As  citizens  of  the  United  States,  we  sbfvre 
la  a  precious  inheritance — the  legislative 
form  of  government.  We  have  a  virtual  patent 
on  this  system  of  self-rtUe,  but  we  do  not 
fully  understand  it.  nor  do  we  use  It  well. 

A  powerful  and  Independent,  creative  and 
competent  legislature  distinguishes  a  demo- 
cratic system  from  more  authoritarian  forms 
of  government.  Although  elected  assemblies 
exist  In  some  totalitarian  societies,  they  are 
devoid  of  power  and  Influence,  and  they  exist 
merely  to  provide  the  appearance  of  popular 
participation  In  government — but  not  the 
substance. 

The  legislative  form  of  government  would 
offer  advantages  even  In  a  homogeneous  so- 
ciety; In  a  large,  complex  and  disparate  so- 
ciety like  that  of  the  United  States  It  Is 
essential. 

As  arenas  for  the  orderly  resolution  of  con- 
fllot,  legislatures  offer  the  only  real  hope  of 
reversing  the  trend  toward  social  disintegra- 
tion In  this  country.  Our  problems  are  not  so 
much  the  result  of  technical  difficulties  as 
they  are  the  product  of  deficiencies  In  our 
policy-making  system.  We  lack  the  ability  to 
make  authoritative  decisions  because  our 
principal  Instruments  of  decision-making — 
our  fifty  state  legislatures — are  In   disarray. 

It  Is  the  conviction  of  those  of  us  who 
comprise  the  Citizens  Conference  on  State 
Legislatures  that  the  fifty  state  legislatures 


are  the  heart  of  the  governmental  system  of 
the  United  States.  After  four  years  of  work- 
ing with  legislators,  citizens  groups,  the 
media  and  the  academic  community  In  an 
intensive  program  aimed  at  the  strengthen- 
ing and  modernization  of  the  state  legisla- 
tures, we  confronted  In  1969  the  fact  that  al- 
though progress  was  being  made  two  main 
barriers  stood  In  the  way  of  rapid  progress 
toward  legislative  reform.  Not  enough  was 
known  about  individual  state  legislatures — 
often  even  by  their  own  members — and  In- 
formation comparing  one  legislature  to  an- 
other or  to  all  of  the  others  was  totally  non- 
existent. In  addition,  the  terminology  used 
by  legislators,  the  press  and  academics  when 
they  attempt  to  compare  legislative  proce- 
dures Is  entirely  misleading.  A  public  hear- 
ing on  a  bin  In  California  bears  no  resem- 
blance to  an  activity  called  by  the  name  of 
"public  hearing"  in  Massachusetts. 

The  void  of  reliable  Information,  the  ab- 
sence of  standards  and  the  disparity  of 
terminology  has  hampered  the  effort  of  all 
who  are  concerned  with  legislative  reform. 
Including   legislators    themselves. 

A  legislator  attending  a  conference  hears 
his  colleagues  from  other  states  describe  some 
procedure  and  concludes  that  his  own  legis- 
lature's method  of  handling  that  matter  is 
better.  He  says  to  himself.  'Well,  If  that's 
the  way  they  do  it,  we  must  have  a  pretty 
good  little  ol'  legislature."  What  he  does  not 
realize  is  that  he  is  comparing  his  system  to 
abject  failure! 

In  the  absence  of  standards,  the  average 
becomes  the  norm;  and,  as  we  know,  the 
average  is  far  too  low. 

In  response  to  this  need,  the  Citizens  Con- 
ference on  State  Legislatures  set  out  to  de- 
velop a  yardstick  by  which  to  measure  the 
fifty  state  legislatures.  Since  legislatures  are 
pre-eminently  decision-making  bodies,  the 
yardstick  would  have  to  be  able  to  measure 
their  decision-making  capabilities  as  gov- 
erned by  their  structure,  organization,  rules, 
procedures  and  practices.  The  Legislative 
Evaluation  Study  is  the  result. 

Before  we  undertook  this  task,  we  were 
aware  of  many  of  the  potential  difficulties. 
To  say  that  the  project  turned  out  to  be 
more  difficult  and  more  complex  than  our 
most  skeptical  estimation  would  constitute 
gross  understatement. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  we  did  not 
intend  the  study  to  be  an  exercise  in  social 
science  research.  It  Is  entirely  normative, 
and  depends  heavily  upon  judgments  and 
preferences. 

In  carrying  out  this  study  we  have  tried  to 
use  the  most  sophisticated  tools  available  to 
make  It  reasonable,  accurate  and  honert.  and 
to  connect  it  with  the  real  problems  of  the 
structure,  processes  and  operations  of  the 
state  legislatures  as  Institutions. 

This  project  has  been  fourteen  months  In 
the  making  at  a  total  cost  exceeding  $175,000. 
During  the  past  year  it  has  drained  the  re- 
sources of  the  Citizens  Conference  and  tested 
the  talents  and  energies  of  our  staff,  but  we 
believe  the  result  has  been  worth  It.  There 
now  exists,  for  the  first  time,  a  massive  body 
of  valuable  information  concerning  the  sys- 
tems and  operations  of  the  fifty  state  legis- 
latures. This  information  is  on  record  and 
is  organized  in  a  manner  that  is  useful  for 
comparison  and  analysis.  It  exists  as  a  bench- 
mark from  which  to  measure  more  sophisti- 
cated and  refined  studies  following  after  it. 

A  book  based  on  this  project  and  made 
available  to  the  American  public  will  be 
published  and  distributed  by  Bantam  Books 
late  this  Spring. 

Most  of  the  literature  commenting  on 
state  legislatures  in  recent  years  has  been  in 
the  form  of  polemics  designed  to  ridicule  the 
Institution  and  Its  members.  The  magas^lne 
articles  and  books  in  this  category  are  not- 
ably weak  In  their  factual  cont,ent  and  offer 
no    identification    of    specific    weaknesses, 


strengths,  or  remedies.  These  wholesale  In- 
dictments are  usually  based  upon  a  parade 
of  anecdotes  and  horror  stories  designed  to 
play  upon  the  public's  natural  distrust  of 
anything  governmental  and  its  abysmal  ig- 
norance of  the  worltlngs  of  our  political  sys- 
tem. This  style  of  reporting  and  the  attitudes 
to  which  It  appeals  has  been  likened  to  the 
rage  of  Caliban  on  seeing  his  own  reflection 
In  the  water. 

State  legislatures,  more  than  any  Institu- 
tion In  our  society,  truly  reflect  ourselves. 
They  exhibit  o'lr  strengths  and  weaknesses 
in  all  too  familiar  a  fashion.  The  image  Is 
not  a  pretty  one,  and  It  is  well  that  it  makes 
us  angry.  It  should,  but  we  must  be  clear 
about  where  we  direct  that  anger. 

In  a  project  as  large  as  this  one.  there  are 
certain  acknowledgements  which  must  be 
made,  not  cut  of  duty,  but  because  so  many 
people  helped  so  valuably  In  what  is  a 
groundbreaking  effort. 

Without  the  stipport  oT  the  Ford  Founda- 
tlcn,  this  study  would  not  have  been  possi- 
ble. A  grant  f-om  that  institution  for  basic 
research  in  this  subject  area  enabled  us  to 
undertake  the  massive  collection  of  Infor- 
mation and  analysis  which  comprise  the  bulk 
of  the  project. 

Serving  as  technical  consultants  to  the 
project,  the  firm  of  Baxter,  McDonald  and 
Company  rendered  Invaluable  assistance.  "ITie 
contribution  of  Alfred  W.  Baxter,  Jr.,  was 
most  notable  in  this  regard. 

CCSL  staff  members  who  contributed  most 
directly  and  diligently  to  the  project  with 
their  seemingly  endless  labors  and  remark- 
able talent  include  Karsten  Vleg,  the  CCSL's 
Director  of  Research  and  Program  Develop- 
ment; Donald  GUckm^n.  Deputy  Director  of 
Research  and  Program  Development  and 
Project  Director  of  the  Legislative  Evaluation 
Study;  Zale  Glauberman,  Associate  In  Re- 
search and  Program  Development;  Albert  de 
Zutter.  CCSL  Publications  Editor,  who  wrote 
this  summary  report;  and  other  members  of 
the  CCSL  staff  whose  dedication  and  sklllB 
provided  invaluable  support. 

In  any  recitation  of  acknowledgements, 
credit  must  be  accorded  the  Impressive  co- 
operation given  to  the  project  by  leading 
members  of  many  state  legislatures.  Legisla- 
tive leaders,  rank  and  file  legislators,  and 
legislative  staff  members  gave  us  hours  of 
lime  and  wealth  of  experience,  knowledge, 
review,  verification  and  asseaement  OT  the 
data.  Without  their  help  the  project  would 
have  suffered.  In  a  similar  way  we  have  had 
the  sound  advice  and  counsel  of  many  ex- 
pert observers  of  the  legislative  process.  Here 
I  refer  to  the  many  political  scientists,  jour- 
nalists, leaders  of  civic  organizations  and  the 
membership  of  the  Citizens  Conference 
Board  of  Directors  and  our  Program  Develop- 
ment Committee.  Their  Interest  and  con- 
cern has  assisted  the  staff  in  the  completion 
of  this  work. 

The  reader  will  find  no  jtilcy  anecdotes — 
no  monkey  stories — in  the  Technical  Report 
on  the  Legislative  Evaluation  Study.  Nor  will 
he  find  any  in  the  Bantam  book  based  on 
the  Study's  findings.  He  will  find.  Instead, 
:i  clear  identification  of  what,  In  ovj  best 
Judgment,  is  wrong;  where  it  exists  and  In 
wbat  measure;  and,  most  importantly,  what 
should  and  can  be  done  to  correct  It. 

The  Legislative  Evaluation  Study  is  a  de- 
tailed description  of  the  conditions  whl<ai 
the  citizens  of  our  states  have  Imposed  upon 
their  legislatures  and  the  dlfflcUtles  under 
which  their  lawmakers  are  compelled  to  try 
to  work.  It  Is  also  a  detailed  prescription  of 
remedies  available  to  improve  these  condi- 
tions— a  means  for  channeling  ou,-  anger  into 
constructive  action.  (Larry  Margolis,  Execu- 
tive Director,  Cltlzena  Conference  on  State 
Legislatures. 

iNTaoDucnoN 

America  today  Is  t)eset  by  crisis  after  crlsU. 
The  list  is  familiar.  The  crises  of  authority. 
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Ttae  education  crisla.  Tba  urban  crista.  The 
racial  crlaLs.  The  environmental  crUla.  The 
generation  gap.  The  communications  gap. 
Olsssnt.  Drugs.  The  blue-collar  revolt.  The 
student  revolt.  The  radical  movement  of  the 
left  and  right.  Organized  crime.  Crime  in  the 
streeU.  The  Intellectual  revolt.  The  dropout. 
The  growing  gap  between  affluence  and 
poverty. 

Underlying  each  crisis  and  feeding  It  like 
oxygen  feeds  fire  is  the  biggest  crUis  of 
t,hem  all:  the  crisis  in  confidence.  Americans 
in  alarming  numbers  are  loalng  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  their  institutions  to  deal 
with  the  problems  that  they  perceive  with 
growing  clarity. 

State  legislatures  stand  high  on  the  lUt 
of  institutions  that  need  reform.  Because  of 
their  central  rjle  In  the  American  system, 
reform  efforts  among  state  legislatures  also 
hold  the   promise  of  high   returns. 

The  Citizens  Conference  on  State  Legisla- 
tures has  completed  a  study  showing  the 
need  for  leglslaUve  reform  and  suggesting 
what  can  be  done  about  it.  The  study  pro- 
vides the  first  systematic  evaluation  of  the 
organisation  and  procedure  of  all  60  state 
legislatures. 

This  summary  report  de8crll)«8  how  the 
:itudy  was  done.  It  discusses  the  Judgments 
and  criteria  that  were  used  in  making  the 
evaluatlooa.  And  it  provides  the  final  rank- 
ings of  all  fifty  state  legislatures  based  on 
these  Judgments  and  criteria. 

I.     VTHT     A    STTTDT     WAS    NXSOKD 

The  state  legislature  is  the  keystone  of  the 
American  federa'  system.  The  state  has  life 
and  death  powers  over  its  cities.  Only  the 
state  can  coordinate  xirban  and  rural  Inter- 
ests. The  problem  of  central  cities  versus  sub- 
urbs is  largely  attributable  to  the  policies 
(or  lack  of  them)  of  the  state.  Federal  pol- 
icies succeed  or  fall  largely  on  the  basis  of 
state  action  or  inaction.  In  fact,  there  is 
hardly  an  issue  of  public  life  that  is  not  af- 
fected by  whai  the  states  do  or  don't  do. 

State  leirlsiatures  are  heavily  involved  in 
making  state  policy  It  seems  fairly  obvious 
that,  by  and  large.  they  have  not  been  doing 
their  Job  satisfactorily  The  evidence  is  in 
the  many  '•crlaes"  that  beset  American  so- 
ciety. The  fact  that  few  people  think  of  the 
state  as  a  real  source  of  answers  to  their 
problems  presents  further  evidence.  The 
state  government  is  a  gray  8U*a  in  the  minds 
of  most  Americans.  Citizens  generally  know 
more  about  their  federal  and  local  govern- 
ments than  they  know  about  their  state 
government 

Supreme  Court  decisions  beginning  In  1962 
have  sparked  a  counter  trend.  The  "one  man, 
one  vote"  doctrine  has  highlighted  the  im- 
portance of  state  legislatures.  The  makeup 
of  state  legislatures  is  becoming  more  rep- 
resentative of  the  people.  In  the  midst  of  the 
1970  "off-year"  elections,  several  press  and 
media  observers  took  note  of  the  importance 
of  the  races  for  state  legislatures.  The  politi- 
cal parties  paid  mo^e  attention  to  these  races 
than  ever  before  In  recent,  times.  Control  of 
state  les:tslatures,  they  realized,  could  sub- 
stantially affect  the  future  makeup  of  the 
United  States  Senaf*  and  House. 

The  one  man.  one  vote  rultnjfs,  the  result- 
ing "new  blood"  in  state  legislatures,  the 
growing  awareneee  of  the  steneral  failure  of 
the  statee  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  states  on  the  other  hand, 
gave  rise  to  the  state  legislative  reform 
movement. 

In  the  few  years  of  its  existence  the  move- 
ment has  scored  some  notable  and  some  mod- 
erate successes.  But  It  has  been  hampered 
by  a  lack  of  hard  knowledge  about  the  ac- 
tual condition  of  the  50  8t*te  legislatures. 
Two  state  legislators  getting  together  to  com- 
pare notes  could  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
"we've  got  a  pretty  good  little  legislature 
compared  with  'so-and-so.' " 


Without  hard  facts  and  with  no  way  of 
knowing  whether  tt>e  words  they  used  meant 
the  same  thing  in  another  state,  they  had 
no  real  basis  for  comparison.  "Staff"  in  one 
state  may  be  poorly  educated,  nepottstic  and 
partisan.  In  another  state  it  oould  be  well 
trained,  professional  and  issue-oriented.  One 
state's  committees  may  exist  merely  to  per- 
mit a  leader  to  reward  members  with  chair- 
manships of  "paper"  committees.  Another 
state's  committees  may  be  powerful  elements 
of  the  decision-making  process,  led  by  ex- 
perts and  supported  by  professional  staff. 

Some  studies  have  already  concluded  that 
legislatures  need  more  and  better  staff,  bet- 
ter pay.  more  time  and  better  facilities.  But 
because  there  has  been  no  information  which 
was  applicable  acro8s-the-t>oard,  there  was 
no  way  of  knowing  which  of  these  improve- 
ments, or  in  what  combination,  would  do 
the  most  good  in  a  particular  state. 

More  than  any  other  single  factor,  the 
lack  of  public  concern  has  acted  as  a  brake 
on  legislative  reform.  Not  enough  people 
are  aware  of  the  crucial  effect  of  the  legisla- 
ture on  the  quality  of  life  in  their  state. 
The  better  Informed,  whether  they  were 
members  of  the  general  public  or  specialized 
groups  or  directly  involved  with  the  legisla- 
ture Itself,  didn't  know  what,  If  anything, 
they  could  do.  The  end  result  Is  that  the 
moventent  has  been  unable  to  mount  a  strong 
drive  for  reform. 

In  1969.  the  Citizens  Conference  on  State 
Legislatures  set  about  to  remedy  that  situa- 
tion. With  a  grant  from  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion the  Citizens  Conference  began  to  gather 
liiformation  which  would  reveal  for  the  first 
time  how  well  each  of  the  50  state  legisla- 
tures was  set  up  to  do  Its  Job. 

The  Citizens  Conference  proceeded  as  fol- 
low:): 

1.  It  decided  what  kind  of  information 
would  show  how  well  state  legislatures  were 
doing. 

2.  It  then  collected  that  information  for 
each  of  the  50  states. 

3.  Finally,  it  Is  ranking  the  states  from  1 
to  50,  from  best  to  worst,  according  to  how 
they  measure  up  on  the  questions  or  cri- 
teria. 

The  Citizens  Conference  had  four  goals  in 
nUnd: 

1.  To  attract  the  attention  of  leglalators 
and  the  public  to  the  plight  of  the  legisla- 
tures. 

2.  To  show  the  strong  and  weak  points  of 
every  state  legislature  as  a  basis  for  practical 
Improvment  programs. 

3  To  provide  a  base  point  and  yardstick 
to  measure  future  progress. 

4.  To  stimulate  further  discussion  of  bow 
a  legislature  should  be  organized  and  how  It 
should  conduct  its  business. 

n.    WHAT    TKE    STDDT    DOES    AND    DOX8    NOT    DO 

The  Legislative  Evaluation  Study  (LES) 
sets  up  a  valid  formula  for  measuring  or  "pre- 
dicting" how  well  a  legislature  can  do  its 
Job.  The  formula  can  be  used  In  the  same 
way  that  an  automotive  engineer  can  pre- 
dict the  potential  performance  of  a  race  car. 
Combining  Information  on  engine  displace- 
ment, gear  ratio,  compression  ratio,  overall 
weight  and  tx>dy  design,  he  can  tell  within 
a  few  percentage  points  what  the  top  speed  of 
the  car  will  be. 

The  study  applies  the  formiila  to  all  50 
states.  The  result  Is  a  clear  indication  of  the 
ability  of  each  state  legislature  to  perform  In 
a  functional  accountable.  Informed,  inde- 
pendent and  representative  manner. 

On  the  basis  of  how  well  each  state  Is  set 
un  to  function  effectively,  to  account  to  the 
public  for  its  actions,  to  gather  and  use  in- 
formation, to  avoid  undue  influence  and  to 
represent  the  interests  of  its  people,  the 
study  ranks  the  states  from  1  to  60.  The 
Citizens  Conference  makes  no  claim  that 
every  possible  factor  has  been  taken  into  ac- 


count in  evaluating  the  operational  capabil- 
ity of  the  states.  The  ranking,  therefore,  must 
he  applied  cautiously.  While  It  would  be  safe, 
for  example,  to  conclude  that  the  state  leg- 
islatures ranked  sixth  through  tenth  are  "bet- 
ter" than  those  ranked  thirty-sixth  through 
fortieth,  it  would  be  rlaky  to  say  that  the 
seventh-ranked  is  "better"  than  the  ninth, 
or  that  the  fortieth  is  "worse"  than  the 
thirty-seventh. 

Taken  in  groups,  however,  the  rankings 
do  clearly  indicate  the  stronger  and  weaker 
legislatures  across  the  nation.  In  addition. 
they  show  the  strong  and  weak  points  of  each 
legislature's  operational  set-up. 

The  rankings  measure  state  legislatures  on 
a  curve.  The  "best"  state  does  not  receive  a 
grade  of  100  per  cent,  nor  does  the  study 
establish  that  the  "worst"  is  40  per  cent  be- 
low the  "best." 

No  doubt  many  other  ways  could  be  de- 
vised to  evaluate  state  legislatures.  One  way 
might  t>e  to  list  a  number  of  issues  in  the 
order  of  their  importance,  set  up  standards 
of  "good"  and  "bad"  legislative  response  to 
those  Issues  and  then  grade  the  legislatures 
On  how  well  they  dealt  with  them.  The  re- 
sulting ranking  might  tie  very  different  from 
those  produced  by  the  CCSL  study.  But  it 
would  in  no  way  invalidate  the  CCSL  rank- 
ing. 

The  American  system  of  democracy  lays 
heavy  stress  on  due  process.  The  "best  pos- 
sible" legislation  is  desirable.  But  structures 
and  procedures  which  safeguard  the  rights 
and  freedoms  of  the  people  are  necessarp. 
Although  some  other  govemmenta:  approach 
might  yield  short-term  gains  in  efficiency, 
the  American  people  have  placed  their  trust 
in  the  democratic  wager:  that  due  process 
will  result  in  better  legislation  over  the 
long  run  for  more  people. 

The  CCSL  study,  while  not  measuring  out- 
put, does  evaluate  each  legislature's  ability 
to  operate  with  due  process.  The  forms,  or- 
ganizational structure  and  procedures  which 
the  study  measures  \rc  vital  to  the  quality 
of  legislative  performance.  Poorly  organized, 
inadequately  staffed  and  underpaid  legisla- 
tures may  come  up  vrith  enlightened  laws 
and  competent  reviews  of  executive  programs 
and  public  expenditures.  But  the  odds  are 
against  that  possibility. 

ni.    HOW    THE    STTTDT    WAS    DONE 

Analysl".  of  state  legisiattires  revealed  that 
their  ability  to  do  their  Jobs  hinged  on  nine 
components:  time,  staffing,  compensation, 
committee  structure,  facilities,  leadership, 
rules  and  procedures,  overall  legislative 
structure  and  ethics. 

The  Citizens  Coaference  prepared  a  ques- 
tionnaire seeking  detailed  information  on 
these  nine  components  These  proposed 
questions  and  nine  criteria  they  were  in- 
tended to  support,  were  submitted  to  a  na- 
tion-wide panel  of  expert  advisors — legisla- 
tors. Including  leaders,  senior  staff  members, 
Journalists  and  political  scientists. 

Taking  their  advice  Into  account,  the  study 
group  prepared  a  questionnaire  comprising 
156  questions,  many  with  several  parts. 
CCSL  staff  members  and  representatives  then 
Interviewed  legislative  leaders,  members  and 
senior  staff  members  in  each  of  the  60  states. 
The  Information  gathered  in  those  inter- 
views was  supplemented  from  published  doc- 
uments. Completed  questionnaires  were  then 
sent  to  at  least  five  legislative  leaders  and 
senior  legislative  staff  members  In  each  state 
for  verification. 

After  the  Information  was  collected  and 
verified,  the  Citizens  Conference  saw  that  It 
could  go  a  step  beyond  scoring  the  state 
legislatures  on  the  nine  component  parts  of 
Its  operational  mechanism.  We  decided  the 
information  provided  a  basis  for  making  rd- 
evant  value  Judgments  about  each  legisla- 
ture. 
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The  following  question  was  posed:  Given 
the  prevalent  understanding  of  the  American 
system,  what  major  characteristics  can  the 
citizenry  reasonably  expect  their  legislatures 
to  display? 

The  conclusion  was  that  legislatures  must 
be  functioTial,  accountable,  informed,  inde- 
pendent and  representative  as  necessary  con- 
dlUons  of  fulfilling  their  responsibilities. 

These  characteristics,  then,  become  the  five 
major  criteria  for  evaluating  state  legisla- 
tures. (They  are  explained  in  more  detail  in 
the  next  section.)  The  156  questions  were 
further  broken  down  into  196  question  units 
and  reordered  under  five  conceptual  schemes 
corresponding  to  the  five  major  characteris- 
tics or  criteria.  Groups  of  questions  were 
formed  into  73  "sub-criteria"  which,  when 
used  in  various  combinations,  would  show 
how  well  each  legislature  was  set  up  to 
achieve  each  of  the  five  major  objectives. 

A  high  score  on  the  major  objectives  does 
not  mean  that  a  legislature  approaches  the 
Ideal.  It  means  that  a  legislature  fulfills  the 
minimum  requirements  to  act  In  a  responsi- 
ble, democratic  manner.  Nor  does  a  high 
score  guarantee  a  high  level  of  quality  out- 
put. All  It  means  Is  that  a  leg^islature  has  the 
necessary  operational  equipment  to  do  its 
Job. 

The  final  step  in  setting  up  the  evaluation 
process  was  to  decide  how  important  each 
question  was  in  scoring  a  legislature  on  each 
of  the  five  major  objectives.  Again,  the  advice 
of  outside  experts  was  taken  Into  account  in 
setting  up  the  preference  rules. 

One  of  the  questions  regarding  time,  for 
example,  asks  if  there  are  limitations  on 
session  length.  The  "preferred"  answer  is 
"No."  If  there  are  limitations,  however,  the 
following  order  of  preference  is  applied:  (1) 
limitations  by  rules;  (2)  limitations  by  stat- 
ute; (3)  limitations  set  In  the  state  consti- 
tution. 

Another  step  in  setting  up  the  evaluation 
was  to  decide  the  relative  Importance  of  each 
piece  of  Information  for  each  of  the  five 
major  objectives.  A  question  asking  whether 
a  legislature  is  made  up  of  single-member  or 
multiple-member  districts  is  more  impor- 
tant in  determining  how  representative  a 
legislature  is  than  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  each  member  has  a  private  office.  The 
same  question  about  districts  is  also  a  fac- 
tor in  determining  bow  accountable  a  legis- 
lature can  be.  but  it  carries  more  "weight" 
when  used  as  evidence  of  representativeness. 

Each  question,  therefore,  was  given  a  nu- 
merical "weight"  according  to  its  relative  Im- 
portance In  scoring  a  legislature  on  each  of 
the  five  major  objectives. 

The  final  step  in  setting  up  the  evaluation 
process  was  to  test  the  sensitivity  of  the  sys- 
tem. The  goal  was  to  make  sure  that  minor 
changes  in  the  facts,  weights  or  preference 
rules  would  not  make  a  major  change  In  the 
overall  standing  of  a  state  legislature, 

IV.    TH«    "F.A.I.I.R."    SYSTEM 

In  a  government  of,  for  and  by  the  people, 
a  citizen  may  expect  his  legislature  to  be 
Functional,  Accountable,  Informed,  Inde- 
pendent and  Representative.  The  first  letters 
of  these  major  desirable  characteristics  of  a 
legislature  form  the  acronym  "F.A.I.IJl."  A 
legislature  which  is  clearly  deficient  in  any 
of  these  major  characteristics  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  operate  fairly  and  effectively. 

The  Information  that  is  used  as  evidence  of 
a  legislature's  ability  to  achieve  each  of  these 
objectives  is  examined  in  the  following  para- 
graphs. 

it.  The  functional  legislature 
Certain  activities  are  basic  to  legislative 
performance.  They  are  suggested  by  questions 

like  these: 

How  well  equipped  Is  a  legislature  to  delib- 
erate? To  design  programs  and  draft  them 
into  bills?  To  review  and  evaluate  programs 
and  administrative  proposals?  To  settle  dif- 


ferences effectively?  To  formulate  public  ed- 
ucation policies? 

Evidence  of  a  legislature's  functionality 
Includes  the  availability  of  time  and  the 
freedom  to  use  it  as  needed;  adequate  staff 
support;  adequate  facilities;  manageable 
structures;  workable  rules  and  procedures; 
effective  management,  and  observance  of  ap- 
propriate order  and  decorum. 

1.  Time  and  its  Utilization 
Enough  time  and  the  ability  to  use  it  effi- 
ciently are  critical  to  the  functional  capabil- 
ity of  a  legislature.  Statee  like  Wisconsin. 
New  York  and  California  which  have  unre- 
stricted annual  sessions  have  a  clear  advan- 
tage In  this  respect  over  those  whose  sessions 
are  straight  Jacketed  into  60  or  90  days  every 
two  years. 

But  time  can  be  wasted.  So  it  is  important 
to  know  what  tools  are  available  to  promote 
the  efficient  use  of  time.  States  which  au- 
thorize the  use  of  pre-session  time  for  bill 
drafting,  filing,  and  printing,  and  for  assign- 
ment of  bills,  members  and  work  to  com- 
mittees, are  in  a  better  position  to  get  their 
work  done  during  the  session  than  those 
which  make  no  use  of  pre-session  time.  Mich- 
igan and  New  Mexico  are  among  the  former, 
while  Tennessee.  South  Carolina  and  Loui- 
siana are  among  the  latter. 

The  amount  of  work  that  gets  done  is 
affected  by  deadline  demands.  Dlinois  and 
Massachusetts  are  among  those  states  which 
tend  to  improve  their  efficiency  by  requiring 
that  certain  things  be  done  by  specified 
times,  while  New  Jersey.  Georgia  and  Ala- 
brraa  make  few  demands. 

2.  Multl-Purpose  Staff  Support 

To  be  fully  effective,  the  members  of  a 
legislature  need  the  support  of  competent 
aides  who  can  help  them  with  the  many 
duties  of  office,  including  those  that  are  not 
strictly  legislative.  Staff  support  for  speech 
writing,  constituent  relations  and  agency 
liaison  can  substantially  Improve  a  legisla- 
tor's performance.  This  is  recognized  in  such 
states  as  Hawaii.  Florida  and  California  where 
not  only  leaders,  but  all  members  of  the 
legislature  are  given  staff  support.  Many 
states  have  yet  to  recognize  the  value  of  staff 
supjjort  for  Individual  legislators.  These  in- 
clude Indiana,  Colorado,  North  Dakota  and 
Virginia. 

3.  Facilities 

If  legislators  have  to  meet  their  constitu- 
ents In  the  hall  or  lobby,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  functional  capability  of  the 
legislature  a.s  a  whole  suffers. 

Industry  has  recognized  that  decision- 
makers by  and  large  perform  better  if  they 
have  an  office  of  their  own  In  which  to  work. 
A  number  of  state  legislatures  have  also  taken 
that  into  account,  including  Texas,  North 
Carolina,  Hawaii,  Florida  and  California. 

Several  others.  Including  New  York,  BCchl- 
gan  and  New  Mexico,  at  least  provide  their 
legislators  with  office  space  shared  with  other 
legislators.  Some  states,  among  them  Iowa, 
Ohio,  Utah  and  Indiana,  offer  their  legis- 
lators no  office  space  at  all. 

Size,  heating,  cooling,  lighting,  furnishings 
in  house  and  senate  chambers  all  have  a 
bearing  on  how  well  a  legislative  body  can  do 
Its  work.  It  may  not  be  necessary  for  all  legis- 
latures to  match  the  new  or  remodeled  cham- 
bers of  Arizona,  Nevada,  North  Carolina  or 
New  Mexico,  but  the  chambers  provided  In 
Vermont,  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  Kan- 
E&B  and  Kentucky  have  to  be  rated  low  in 
most  respects. 

Other  factors  which  add  to  a  legislature's 
functionality  are  committee  and  hearing 
rooms  and  accessories  like  public  address 
systems. 

4.  Structural  Characteristics  Related  to 

Manageability 
The  size  of  legislative  houses,  the  number 
of  committees  and  the  number  of  commit- 


tee assignments  per  member  are  all  Indicators 
of  how  well  a  legislature  can  function.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Pennsylvania 
houae,  with  203  members,  and  the  New  Hamp- 
shire house  with  400  members,  have  prob- 
lems not  experienced  by  houses  of  100  mem- 
bers. Once  the  number  of  legislators  Is  high 
enough  to  Insure  equitable  representation, 
any  increase  in  membership  can  only  make 
it  harder  to  make  sound  decisions. 

Competent  committees  are  necessary  to  the 
function  of  a  legislattire.  The  "right"  num- 
ber of  committees  is  bard  to  pin  down,  but  a 
reasonable  number  might  be  12  to  15  In  each 
house,  with  parallel  Jurisdictions.  Some  states 
clearly  have  too  many.  Texas,  for  example, 
has  45  In  the  house  and  27  In  the  senate. 
Missouri  has  40  In  the  house  and  31  In  the 
senate.  Mississippi  has  48  in  the  houae  and  42 
in  the  senate. 

5.  Organizational  and  Procedural  Featurei  TO 
Expedite  Work  Flow 

Where  bills  may  come  from  and  what 
happens  to  them,  how  committee  reports  are 
treated,  how  Joint  committees  are  used  and 
what  can  be  done  In  an  emergency  are  ques- 
tions which  help  answer  whether  a  legislature 
can  operate  effectively. 

Committees  oan  provide  the  setting  for 
creative  action.  But  oommlttees  in  Colorado, 
Texas  and  Wyoming  do  not  propose  legisla- 
tion. They  can  only  react. 

Joint  senate-house  committees  eliminate 
duplication  and  speed  the  legislative  process. 
But  no  Joint  Joint  committees  are  used  in 
Hawaii,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Indiana  or  South 
Carolina.  Connecticut  is  on  the  other  end 
of  the  spectrum:  its  legislature  has  nothing 
but  going  oommlttees.  The  desirable  standard 
falls  somewhere  in  between. 

Maine,  Maryland  and  Washington  are 
among  those  statee  which  conserve  their 
legislators'  valuable  time  and  spare  them  the 
tedium  of  hearing  bills  read  aloud.  But  legis- 
lators In  Kansas,  Arizona  and  Nebraska  are 
legally  required  to  sit  in  session  whUe  bills 
are  read  in  their  entirety. 

Electronic  voting  devices,  tised  In  Florida, 
Utah  and  Maryland,  are  also  time  savers.  So 
Is  the  consent  calendar  which  allows  non- 
controversial  bills  to  pose  automatically  im- 
less  an  objection  Is  raised.  Some  states, 
however,  and  they  ln<flude  Michigan,  Ohio 
and  Vermont,  dont  use  that  device. 

Deliberation  and  debate  are  essential  con- 
ditions of  responsible  law-making.  The  proc- 
ess is  thwarted  if  bills  can  be  relegated  to 
a  silent  death.  That  is  less  likely  to  happen 
where  legislative  rules  say  that  bills  will  be 
taken  up  automatically.  Among  the  legisla- 
tures which  use  that  practice  are  those  of 
California,  Iowa  and  New  Mexico.  States 
which  dont  have  such  "taitl-llmbo"  rules 
Include  New  Jersey,  Ohio  and  Texas. 

Sometimes,  however,  bills  can  be  caught  In 
the  squeeze  of  time  even  In  those  states  where 
they  are  automatically  put  on  the  calendar. 
Florida,  Hawaii  and  Iowa  allow  a  bill  to  be 
carried  over  to  the  next  session,  but  Cali- 
fornia does  not. 

6.  Management  and  Coordination 
Dispers«Ll  of  power  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  American  system  of  checks  and  balances. 
It  Is  generally  desirable  within  the  legisla- 
ture, as  it  is  between  branches  of  govern- 
ment. Yet  legislative  effectiveness  depends 
upon  responsible  leadership  exercised  with 
due  authority.  Provision  for  continuity  in 
leadership  encourages  good  management.  Bi- 
partisan participation  In  scheduUng,  space 
assignment,  inter-house  coordlnatloo  and 
personnel  management  also  adds  to  the 
smooth  functioning  of  a  legislature. 

Leadership  continuity  is  denied  In  those 
states  which,  like  Florida,  North  Dakota  and 
Wyoming,  do  not  permit  the  presiding  ofUcer 
to  serve  a  second  term. 

In  addition,  a  legislature  derives  func- 
tional benefits  from  Joint  senate-house  rules 
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like  thoM  In  eSect   In  WUcoosln,  Georgia 
and  Massachuaetta,  as  well  aa  from  minority 
participation  in  Inter-bouse  coordination. 
7.  Order,  Oeconun,  Dignity  of  Office 

Salary  is,  in  all  probability,  the  clearest 
practical  Indicator  of  how  highly  the  leglela- 
tlre  function  is  regarded  In  a  given  state. 
The  salary  of  $200  a  session  which  prevails 
in  New  Hampshire  certainly  adds  little  to 
the  "dignity  of  office."  Given  the  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities of  a  legislator,  his  comp>ensa- 
tlon  should  match  that  of  a  professional  In 
his  area. 

Other  questions  relevant  to  order  and  de- 
corum bear  on  the  respect  displayed  for  the 
legislative  process  and  whether  the  house 
leader  may  succeed  to  the  governor's  chair. 

The  following  shows  the  criteria  and  sub- 
criteria  used  In  evaluating  state  legislatures' 
potential  for  meeting  their  responsibilities 
under  the  American  system  of  government. 
The  lettered  headings  (A,  B,  C,  D,  etc.)  are 
the  criteria,  and  the  numbered  headings  are 
the  sub-criteria.  The  10  sub-criteria  under 
Representativeness,  for  example,  make  up  the 
three  criteria  of  "Identification,"  "Diversity," 
and  "Member  Effectiveness."  Information 
supplied  by  state  legislators  and  staff  mem- 
bers on  the  basis  of  a  questionnaire  was 
used  In  determining  the  content  of  the  num- 
bered sub-criteria  The  sub-crlterla.  In  turn. 
were  used  to  determine  a  score  for  a  state  on 
each  of  the  criteria.  Combined  and  weighted 
scores  on  the  criteria  then  yielded  a  state's 
score  on  a  major  characteristic.  A  final,  over- 
all ranking  for  a  state  relative  to  the  other 
49  was  derived  from  its  combined  scores  on 
all  five  major  characteristics.  The  result  is  a 
clear  Indication  of  how  well  eacli  leglslatixre 
Is  equipped  to  be  functional,  accountable. 
Informed  independent  and  representative. 
General  structure  of  the  evaluative  apparatus 
Functionality 

A.  Time  and  Its  Utilization : 

1.  Restrictions  on  the  Frequency,  Length 
and  Agendas  of  Sessions,  and  Interim  Pe- 
riods. 

2.  Techniques  for  the  Management  of  Time 
Resources. 

3.  Uses  of  presesslon  Time. 

B.  a«neral  Purpose  SUff : 

4.  PeraoDAl  Aides  and  Assistants  to  Lead- 
ers and  Menders. 

C.  Faculties: 

5.  Cham^bers. 

6.  Leader's  Offices. 

7.  Committee  Faculties. 

8.  Facilities  for  Service  Agencies. 

9.  Member's  Offices. 

D.  Structural  Characteristics  Related  to 
ManageabUlty: 

10.  Size  of  Houses. 

11.  Standing  Committee  Structure. 

E.  Organization  and  Procedures  to  Elxpe- 
dlte  Flow  of  Work : 

12.  Origination   and  Sponsorship  of  Bills. 

13.  Joint  Committee  Usage 

14.  Treatment  of  Committee  Reports. 

15.  Anti-Umbo  Provisions. 

16.  Emergency  Procedures. 

17.  Bill  Carry-over. 

F.  Provisions  for  Management  and  Coordi- 
nation : 

18.  Continuity  and  Powers  of  Leadership. 

19.  Inter-House  Coordination. 

0.  Order  and  Dignity  of  Office: 
30.  Order  and  Decorum. 

Accountability 

A.  Comprehenslblllty  In  Principle : 

1.  Districting. 

2.  Selection  of  Leaders. 

3.  Oeneral  Complexity. 

4.  Explicit  Rules  and  Procedures. 
6.  Anti-Limbo  Provisions. 

8.  Planning.  Scheduling,  Coordination  and 
Budgeting. 

B.  Adequacy  of  Information  and  Public 
Aocesa  to  it  (Comprehenslblllty  in  Practice) : 


7.  Public  Access  to  Legislative  Activities. 

8.  Records  of   Voting   and   Deliberation. 

9.  Character    and    Quality    of    BUI    Docu- 
ments. 

10.  Condltloiu    of    Access    by    Press    and 
Media. 

11.  Information  on  Legislators'  Interests. 
13.  Information  on  Lobbyists. 

C.  Internal  AcoountabUity : 

13.  Diffusion  and  Constraints  on  Leader- 
ship. 

14.  Treatment  of  Minority. 
Information  handling  capability 

A.  Enough  Time: 

1.  Session  Time. 

2.  Presesslon  Activities. 

B.  Standing  Committees  (as  Information 
Processing  and  Applying  Units)  : 

3.  Number  of  Committees. 

4.  Testimony. 

5.  FadUtles. 

C.  Interim  Activities: 

6.  Interim  Activities. 

7.  Structure  and  Staffing. 

8.  Reporting  and  Records. 

D.  Form  and  Character  of  Bills: 

9.  Bill   Status   and   History. 

10.  BUI  Content  and  Summaries. 

11.  Quantity   and  Distribution. 

12.  Timeliness  and  Quality. 

E.  Professional  Staff  Resources: 

13.  Oeneral  Research  Coverage. 

14.  Legal. 

F.  Fiscal  Review  Capabilities; 
15    Fiscal  Responsibility. 

18.  Staff  Support  for  Fiscal  Analysis  and 
Review. 

17.  Fiscal  Notes. 

Independence 

A.  Legislative  Autonomy  Regarding  Legis- 
lative Procedures: 

1.  Frequency  and  Duration  of  Sessions. 

2.  Expenditure  Control  and  Compensation- 
Reimbursement  Powers. 

3.  Reapportionment. 

B.  Legislative  Independence  of  Executive 
Branch ; 

4.  Access  to  Information  and  Analysis. 

5.  Veto  Relationships. 

8.  Lieutenant  Governor  Problem. 

7.  Budget  Powers. 

8.  MlsceUaneous. 

C.  Capability  for  Effective  Oversight  of 
Executive  Operations; 

9.  Oversight  Capabilities. 

10.  Audit  CapablUty. 

D.  Interest  Groups; 

11.  Lobbyists. 

E    Confilcts  and  Dilution  of  Interest: 

12.  Dilution  of  Interest 

Representatives 

A.  Identification  of  Members  and  Con- 
stituents; 

1.  Identification. 

B.  Diversity: 

2.  Qualifications. 

3.  Compen.<iation. 

4.  Voting  Requirements. 

C.  Member  Effectiveness: 

5.  Size  and  Complexity  of  Legislative  Body 

6.  Diffusion  and  Constraints  on  Leader- 
ship. 

7.  Access  to  Resources. 

8.  Treatment  of  Minority. 

9.  Known  Rules. 

10.  BUI  Reading 

B.  The  accountable  legislature 
In  the  American  system,  the  government 
exercises  power  which  is  entrusted  to  it  by 
the  people.  A  legislature,  therefore.  Is  not 
fulfilling  its  duties  unless  it  accounts  to  the 
people  for  its  actions. 

The  CCSL's  evaluation  looks  for  evidence 
of  a  legislature's  ability  to  fulfiU  the  duty  of 
accotintabillty. 

ArconntabiMty  is  examined  under  the 
three  main  headings  of  comprehensibiUty. 
adequacy  of  information  and  public  access 
to  it,  and  Internal  accountabUlty. 


1.  Comprehensible  Forms 

The  organizational  structure,  forms  kiyi 
procedures  of  the  legislature  must  be  under- 
standable. If  they  are  too  complex  for  the 
public  to  understand,  or  even  too  complex 
for  a  new  legislator  to  grasp,  a  legislature  it 
less  likely   to   be  accountable. 

A  fundamental  consideration  is  whether 
a  member  of  the  public  can  know  clearly  who 
his  legislator  is.  The  optimum  of  one  legis- 
lator per  district  for  each  house  is  ac.iieved 
by  New  York,  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  among 
other  states  Florida,  Hawaii.  South  Carolin* 
and  Arizona  i)ermit  the  confusion  of  multi- 
member districts. 

Once  elected,  it  is  Important  for  the  con- 
stituent to  know  how  much  influence  his 
legislator  will  have.  SpeclficaUy,  he  must  b« 
able  to  understand  how  leaders  are  chosen. 
The  preferred  answer  would  be  by  elect. on 
of  the  entire  house  or,  at  a  minimum,  by 
the  majority  caucus 

The  general  complexity  of  the  legislature's 
structure  is  another  factor  of  accountability. 
The  size  of  the  houses  of  the  legislature  and 
the  number  of  committees  are  again  con- 
sidered here  as  they  were  in  scoring  func- 
tionality. 

A  legislature  is  likely  to  be  less  account- 
able if  the  rules  are  known  to.  or  can  be 
changed  by,  only  a  select  few.  States  which 
score  high  on  uniformity  of  committee  rules, 
for  example.  Include  Colorado,  IlUnols  and 
Ohio,  while  Nevada  and  New  Jersey  have  no 
published  committee  rules.  Also  considered 
for  this  purpose  are  Joint  rules  like  those 
prevailing  in  Connecticut,  Indiana  and  New 
Hampshire. 

"Anti-Umbo"  provisions  for  bills  are  again 
considered  here  as  they  were  in  functional- 
ity. 

Provisions  for  regulating  the  work  flow, 
deadlines,  use  of  interim  time  and  inter- 
house  coordination  all  play  a  part  in  the  in- 
formation capability  of  a  legislature  as  they 
do  In  functionality.  States  Uke  Maine,  New 
York  and  Ohio,  which  practice  extensive  in- 
ter-house coordination,  for  example,  are  at  a 
advantage  over  states  which  do  not,  like 
Delaware,  South  Carolina  and  Wyoming. 

3.  Public   Access  to  Information 

Understandable  forms  and  procedures  are 
a  start.  But  they  can  do  little  good  unless 
information  about  them  Is  available  to  the 
public.  There  must  bo  advance  notice  of 
meetings  and  advance  agendas.  Meetings 
must  be  open  to  the  public  and  rooms  must 
be  big  enough  and  equipped  proper!y  for 
the  smooth  conduct  of  meetings. 
'  Accountability  is  encouraged  in  states 
where  a  week's  notice  or  more  is  given  on 
public  meetings,  as  is  done  in  Connecticut 
:ind  Idaho,  but  not  in  Louisiana  or  Delaware. 

Other  Important  considerations  include 
v.'orklng  space  and  facilities  for  the  press  and 
media  and  whether  the  media  Is  allowed  In 
the  legislative  chamber:  regular  publication 
of  records  of  discussion,  debate  and  voting: 
timely  publication  of  enough  bill  documents 
to  supply  all  Interested  persons,  and  avail- 
ability of  information  about  legislators'  pri- 
vate interests  and  about  the  activities  of 
lobbyists. 

3.  Internal  Influence  of  Individual  Members 
Internal  factors  are  crucial  in  judging  the 
accountability  of  a  legislature.  If  power  is  so 
concentrated  In  a  few  hands  that  an  individ- 
ual legislator  has  little  influence  on  whst 
happens  to  bUls,  it  makes  little  sense  to  talk 
about  his  accountabUlty. 

Questions  of  Internal  accountability  focus 
on  how  much  influence  members  have  on 
leadership  decisions.  It  is  important  to  know 
how  leaders  are  selected  as  well  as  the  niles 
and  traditions  which  set  the  powers  of 
members  in  relation  to  committee  chairmen, 
minority  leadership  and  management  agen- 
cies. 
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C.  The  Informed  legislature 

State  legislatures  are  poUcy-maklng  In- 
stitutions whose  success  depends  upon  their 
ability  to  collect  analyze  and  use  informa- 
tion. A  legislature  which  can  get  Information 
only  from  Interest  groups  or  executive  agen- 
cies has  compromised  its  independence  as  a 
separate   branch    of   government. 

Many  of  the  same  factors  used  In  deter- 
mining functional  and  accountable  charac- 
teristics of  a  legislature  are  applicable  In 
evaluating  how  well  it  can  deal  with  In- 
formation. These  include  how  much  time  Is 
available,  how  it  is  used,  the  number  of  com- 
mittees and  committee  assignments  per 
member,  advance  notice  of  meetings  and 
agendas,  advance  written  testimony  from 
organized  groups  and,  again,  the  size  and 
character  and  availability  of  meeting  rooms 
and  offices. 

A  specific  test  of  a  legislature's  ability  to 
get  information  is  whether  committees  have 
subpoena  p>ower.  In  some  legislatures,  and 
those  of  New  Tork,  Ohio  and  Arizona  are 
examples,  that  power  Is  available  to  all  com- 
mittees. Conunlttees  in  other  legislatures  can 
get  subpoenas  by  special  action  of  their 
house.  Others  don't  have  the  power  at  all. 

Standing  committees  can  be  powerful 
instruments  for  gathering  and  handling  dif- 
ficult Information,  especially  If  they  have 
year-round  status,  as  such  committees  do 
have  In  California,  Florida  and  New  York. 

Many  states.  Including  Michigan,  Arizona 
and  Georgia,  require  reports  of  Interim  ac- 
tivities, which  is  a  positive  factor  in  gauging 
Information  capability. 

Electronic  data  processing  showing  bill 
status  and  history  Is  becoming  more  wide- 
spread, but  states  like  Texas,  New  Jersey 
and  Idaho  still  do  without  it. 

Intelligent  handUng  of  complex  legislation 
Is  supported  by  the  publication  and  wide  dis- 
tribution of  well-printed  bill  summaries  In- 
corporating statements  of  the  legislator's 
Intent.  Negative  effects  result  from  slttia- 
tlons  like  those  in  Ohio,  Alabama  and  Mon- 
tana where  bills  are  not  printed  In  quan- 
tity; or  In  Nebraska,  South  Dakota  and  Utah 
where  amendments  are  not  published;  or 
In  South  Carolina  where  there  Is  no  cen- 
tral distribution  point  for  printed   bills. 

Specialized  staffs,  including  legal,  fiscal 
and  research  experts  who  are  encouraged  by 
pay  and  other  factors  to  develop  In  their 
Jobs,  add  greatly  to  a  legislature's  compe- 
tence. 

D.  The  independent  legislature 
The  main  criteria  of  a  legislature's  in- 
dependence are  Its  control  over  its  own 
activities.  Its  Independence  of  the  executive 
branch.  Its  review  and  oversight  jjowers,  con- 
trol of  lobbyists  and  safeguards  against  con- 
fficts  of  Interest. 

1.  Autonomy   over   legislative   activities 

A  legislature  should  decide  how  often  and 
how  long  it  will  meet.  It  should  decide  what 
subjects  it  win  consider.  It  should  make  its 
own  plans  for  districting  and  apportionment. 
It  should  have  a  lot  to  say  about  the  budget 
for  legislative  activities. 

At  least  33  of  the  50  state  legUlatures  must 
be  faulted  on  the  question  of  Independence 
because  they  lack  the  power  to  call  a  special 
session.  Of  those  that  have  the  power,  the 
highest  score  Is  given  to  legislatures  which 
can  do  80  by  a  simple  majorltv,  like  those 
of  Connecticut,  Hawaii   and   West   Virginia. 

The  ability  to  expand  the  agenda  set  by 
the  governor  for  a  special  session  which  he 
called  is  also  a  strong  Indicator  of  legisla- 
tive autonomy  as  a  separate  branch  of  gov- 
ernment. North  Dakota  and  Wisconsin  are 
among  the  sutes  that  can  do  so,  Mississippi 
and  Wyoming  cannot. 

Constitutional  limitations  over  salary  and 
expense  allowances  are  considered  more 
"»nnfui  to  a  leglslatureis  Independence  than 


salaries  set  by  statute,  as  they  are  In  Kansas, 
Colorado  and  Washington. 

2.  iTidependence  from  the  executive  branch 

Access  to  Information,  professional  staff, 
budget  powers  and  subpoena  powers  are 
crucial  considerations  In  a  leglslattu-e's  In- 
dependence. But  the  Issue  of  Independence 
can  perhaps  be  best  spotUghted  by  the  ques- 
tion of  veto  relationships.  The  availability 
to  a  governor  of  a  "pocket  veto  "  which  gives 
the  legislature  no  chance  to  override  It, 
clearly  short-circuits  the  legislative  process. 
Legislatures  in  UlinolB,  Nevada  tmd  Missouri 
have  no  recourse  from  such  vetoes.  It  Is  beet 
If  sessions  to  consider  vetoes  are  provided  by 
law  but,  at  the  very  least,  a  legislature  should 
have  the  power  to  convene  a  veto  session. 

A  real  legislative  role  for  the  lieutenant 
governor  Is  also  viewed  as  detracting  from 
legislative  Independence  from  the  executive 
branch.  The  lieutenant  governor  plays  a  leg- 
islative role  in  Colorado,  Alabama  and  Geor- 
gia, but  not  m  Hawaii,  Utah  or  Massachu- 
setts. 

Other  considerations  of  Independence  are 
whether  a  legislature  takes  part  in  budget 
development  and  analysis  before  a  budget  Is 
submitted,  as  It  does  In  New  York,  Iowa  and 
New  Mexico,  and  whether  anyone  but  a  leg- 
islator may  Introduce  bUls. 

A  legislature  with  powers  and  the  abUlty 
to  review  programs  and  audit  expenditures  Is 
also  adding  to  its  Independence. 

3.  Lobbyists  and  Conflicts  of  Interest 
A  legislature's  abUlty  to  shield  itself  from 
undue  external  Influence  Is  enhanced  when 
Information  about  lobbyists  Is  made  avail- 
able to  legislators,  the  public  and  the  press. 
Ability  to  avoid  conflict  of  interest  is  in- 
dicated by  rules  covering  such  things  as  the 
employment  of  relatives,  holding  mtiltlple 
public  offices  and  the  posslbUity  of  a  legisla- 
tor's doing  paid  work  for  state  and  local 
agencies  or  non-governmental  clients. 

E.  The  representative  legislature 

The  voters'  opportunity  to  elect  the  man 
of  their  choice  to  a  legislature  is  an  obvious 
and  Important  step  In  achieving  a  repre- 
sentative body.  But  election  Is  only  one  of 
the  steps  Involved  In  the  process. 

Before  It  can  be  concluded  that  the  vot- 
ers elected  the  man  of  their  choice  several 
other  questions  must  be  asked.  Two  of  these 
questions  are;  Who  was  allowed  to  run? 
Who  was  financlaUy  able  to  run? 

-\fter  the  election  the  voters  may  or  may 
not  be  represented  In  the  legislature  depend- 
in<5  on  how  effective  the  legislative  system 
allows  their  man  to  be. 

Clear  identification  and  good  lines  of  com- 
munication between  legislators  and  their 
constituents  are  primary  factors  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  representative  legislature. 

Voters  are  more  likely  to  know  who  their 
legislator  Is  and  vice  versa  when  senators 
and  representatives  are  elected  from  "single- 
member  districts."  Identification  (and  the 
legislator's  responsibility)  tends  to  become 
confused  If  voters  in  each  district  must  elect 
more  than  one  representative  to  each  house. 

An  office  for  the  legislator  within  his  dis- 
trict also  encourages  Identification,  com- 
munication and  accountablUty  between  the 
people  and  their  representative. 

Restrictions  on  age  and  residency,  to  the 
extent  that  they  limit  the  number  of  fXDs- 
slble  candidates,  generally  tend  to  discour- 
age representativeness.  Another  factor  with 
similar  effects  is  compensation.  UnreaUstl- 
cally  candidates  to  those  who  can  support 
themselves  from  other  sources,  and  may  en- 
courage conflicts  of  Interest. 

An  adequately  diverse  and  therefore  rep- 
resentative legiaiature  wUl  have  young,  old 
and  middle-aged  members  who  reflect  a  va- 
riety of  commitments  to  social,  economic  or 


ethnic  groups,  and  who  come  from  a  variety 
of  backgrounds. 

Strong  identity  between  legislators  and 
constituents  and  accurate  reflection  of  the 
diversity  of  the  state's  popiUatlon  are  a  good 
start  toward  a  representative  legislature.  But 
representation  can  approach  Its  full  potential 
only  to  the  extent  that  every  legislator  has 
the  opportunity  to  do  his  job  effectively. 

The  remainder  of  the  CCSL's  evaluation  of 
a  legislature's  abUlty  to  be  representative, 
therefore.  Is  drawn  from  a  long  list  of  ques- 
tions on  whether  a  legislator  can  be  truly 
effective.  In  many  Instances  they  are  the 
same  questions  that  were  asked  In  consider- 
ing other  major  objectives,  especially  func- 
tionality, accountabUlty  and  Information  ca- 
pabUlty, 

Evaluation  of  a  representative  legislature 
must  Include  consideration  of  the  size  of 
house  and  senate;  number  of  standing  com- 
mittees; selection  of  leadership;  whether  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  various  commit- 
tees have  the  power  to  act  without  the  chair- 
man: the  provision  of  staff;  office  space;  mi- 
nority membership  on  various  conunlttees: 
powers  of  minority  leaders;  published  rules, 
and  clearly  deflned  committee  jurisdictions. 

v.    HOW    THE    STATES    RANKED 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  of 
the  first  systematic  analysis  of  how  the  flfty 
state  legislatures  measure  up  to  minimum 
standards  of  legislative  captablllty. 

The  overall  rankings  arrived  at  in  the  Leg- 
islative Evaluation  Study  come  from  a  com- 
bination of  factors  considered  under  the  five 
major  castegory  groupings  of  functional,  ac- 
countable. Informed.  Independent  and  rep- 
resentative. The  chart  also  how  how  each 
legislature  fared  on  each  of  the  five  major 
criteria  which  made  up  Its  final  standing. 

Reading  the  rankings 

Both  the  overall  ranking  and  the  rankings 
in  each  of  the  five  categories  are  general  in 
nature.  They  show  that  one  legislature  Is 
"better"  or  "worse"  than  another,  but  not 
how  much  better  or  worse.  The  differences 
between  adjoining  states — say  between  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  ranked,  and  the  twenty- 
fifth  and  twenty-sixth  ranked — are  some- 
times very  small. 

It  must  also  be  emphasized  that  these 
rankings  do  not  portray  the  sometimes 
dramatic  changes  that  have  taken  place,  and 
are  taking  place.  In  a  number  of  state  legisla- 
tures. They  are  like  a  "stop-action"  photo- 
graph: they  show  only  where  states  stand 
at  a  particular  moment  (mld-1970),  and  not 
where  they  are  going  or  how  far  they  have 
come. 

The  table  shows  the  rank  order  of  the 
states  by  the  five  P.A.I.IJl.  criteria  and  the 
overall  ranking.  From  this  the  variously 
ranked  states  can  be  "profiled"  across  the 
P.A.I.I.R.  sjrstem  to  see  how  they  ranked 
within  each  of  the  individual  criteria  cate- 
gories. So,  the  first-ranked  California  shows 
up  as  having  ranked  first  In  functional,  third 
m  accountable,  second  in  informed,  third  in 
Independent,  and  second  in  representative. 
This  kind  of  a  profile  is  not  stirprislng  just 
as  the  case  of  the  lowest  ranked  state,  Ala- 
bama, shows  a  consistency  across  the 
F.A.I.I.R.  system.  Alabama  ranks  fiftieth 
overall,  forty-eighth  In  functional,  fiftieth 
In  accountable,  forty-ninth  In  Informed, 
fiftieth  In  Independent,  and  forty-flrst  In 
representative. 

Finally,  the  rankings — both  overall  and  in 
each  category — show  where  states  stand  in 
relation  to  minimum  rather  than  Ideal 
standards  of  legislative  capablUty.  Tlie  state 
that  ranks  flrst  according  to  our  minimum 
standards  would  rank  much  lower — some- 
where perhaps.  In  the  bottom  half  or  third — 
on  any  ideal  or  objective  scale.  There  is  no 
"perfect"  state.  Even  the  best  needs  improve- 
ment. 
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B«form  la  poaslble  and  within  reach.  That 
mucb,  we  fe«l.  18  an  evident  and  fair  con- 
clualcm  to  be  drawn  from  the  CCSL  evalua- 
tion study. 

A  second  conclualon  that  seems  valid  is 
that  any  competent  and  sincere  effort  at  re- 
foarm  that  meets  with  some  succeea  holds 
promise  of  a  high  return.  The  reason  is  that 
many  of  the  reformable  factor*  involved  In 
the  operaUon  of  a  state  legislature  have  wide- 
spread effects. 

Strengthening  the  staff,  for  example,  holds 
the  promise  of  Improving  an  under-staffed 
legislature  In  all  Ave  of  the  major  objectives 
delineated  In  this  report:  functionality,  ac- 
cotintabUlty.  capacity  for  Information.  Inde- 
pendence and  repreaentatlveness. 

Providing  enough  time  to  deal  with  the 
legislature's  business  would  have  similar 
multiplying  effects.  Improving  rules  and 
procedures  for  bill  handling  would  tend  to 
make  a  legislature  more  functional,  better 
Informed  and  more  representative. 

Bringing  committee  structure  and  leader- 
ship requirements  up  to  the  minimum  stan- 
dards has  clear  Implications  for  functionality, 
aooountabUlty  and  representativeness. 

Further  examination  reveals  that  some  Im- 
provements are  attainable  by  a  legislature 
which  has  the  will  to  pursue  them.  Other  re- 
forms will  require,  in  addition,  a  commit- 
ment to  spend  more  money  on  the  legislative 
process.  A  third  group  will  require  constitu- 
tional amendments. 

Improvements  which.  In  most  cases,  are 
subject  primarily  to  legislative  action  include 
those  on  committee  structure,  leadership,  bill 
handling  and  ethics.  Their  yield  will  be  In 
terms  of  functionality,  accountability.  Infor- 
mation capability,  independence  and  repre- 
sentativeness— all  five  of  the  "major  objec- 
tives." 

Improvements  which  will  require  the  ex- 
penditure at  money  Include  better  staffing, 
more  realistic  levels  of  salaries  and  expenses 
for  legislators,  and  better  facilities.  The  yield, 
again.  Is  In  terms  of  all  five  major  objectives. 

Reforms  which  will  require  action  on  con- 
stitutions in  many  cases  would  address  time, 
size  of  le^slatlve  bodies  and.  In  some  in- 
stances oompensatlon. 

Improvements  that  fall  under  all  three 
olaaalflcatlons  are  happening  now  but  slow- 
ly— too  slowly  In  terms  of  the  multiplying 
numbers  of  issues  that  require  creative  plan- 
ning and  action. 

llany  oi  these  issues  must  be  dealt  with 
at  the  state  level  if  they  are  to  be  dealt  with 
effectively.  Reform  does  carry  a  price  tag  In 
terms  of  time  effort  money  skUl  and  political 
risk.  But  the  return  In  terms  of  more  reepon- 


sive  government  effective  handling  of  Issues 
and  a  sounder  social  and  political  climate. 
Is  far  greater  than  the  cost. 


THE   TEACHER   CORPS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  a  bureau- 
cratic struggle  is  developing  within  the 
administration  over  the  fate  of  the 
Teacher  Corps.  If  the  Congress  says 
nothing,  I  fear  we  may  see  yet  another 
example  of  an  administration  making 
decisions  which  greatly  affect  youth  but 
which  give  adequate  consideration 
neither  to  their  views  nor  their  interests. 

The  Teacher  Corps  is  now  part  of  the 
OfBce  of  Education.  Reportedly  the  OCQce 
is  resisting  efforts  to  include  the  Corps 
in  the  new  youth  agency  which  the  Presi- 
dent proposed  in  his  January  14  speech 
at  the  University  of  Nebraska.  Leading 
those  who  believe  the  Teacher  Corps 
must  play  a  major  role  in  the  new  youth 
agency  is  Peace  Corps  Director  Joseph 
Blatchford.  A  January  29  article  in  the 
New  York  Times  reports  that  "literally 
at  the  last  minute"  the  White  House  de- 
leted from  the  President's  speech  any 
reference  to  the  Teacher  Corps  as  one  of 
the  programs  to  be  included  In  the  new 
agency. 

In  my  view  there  is  an  overriding  rea- 
son why  the  Teacher  Corps  should  be 
part  of  the  new  agency.  If  the  President's 
proposal  to  American  youth  Is  to  suc- 
ceed, it  must  appeal  to  all  American 
youth — white  and  nonwhite.  In  this  area 
the  Teacher  Corps  has  the  place  of 
pride — more  than  50  percent  of  those  in 
the  Corps  are  from  minority  groups.  By 
contrast,  only  3.1  percent  of  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  are  nonwhite.  It  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  exclude  from  the  new 
youth  agency  the  one  Federal  youth 
program  that  has  demonstrated  great 
attractiveness  among  minority  groups. 

Other  reasons  for  the  merger  can  be 
cited,  however.  The  Peace  Corps  and  the 
Teacher  Corps  already  are  attempting  to 
work  together.  The  Peace  Corps  has 
wanted  experienced  teachers  and  could 
use  more  minority  participation.  With 
this  In  mind,  the  Peace  Corps  and  the 
Teacher  Corps  recently  signed  a  joint 
agreement   to   assist    locally    developed 


plans  for  educational  Innovation  in  the 
United  States  and  overseas.  This  is  the 
first  time  the  Peace  Corps  has  Integrated 
its  operational  programs  with  the  oper- 
ational programs  of  a  domestic  agency. 

In  light  of  this  existing  cooperation,  I 
urge  the  administration  to  give  favor- 
able consideration  to  the  merits  of  in- 
cluding the  Teacher  Corps  In  the  new 
youth  agency. 

Mr.  President,  the  January  29  New 
York  Times  article  raises  another  is- 
sue of  great  importance.  According  to 
his  report,  the  administration's  OfiQce  of 
Management  and  Budget  is  proposing 
that  the  total  budget  of  the  new  youth 
agency  be  set  at  a  figure  $30  million  less 
than  the  combined  budgets  of  the  various 
youth  programs  to  be  merged. 

This  would  be  a  major  error.  The  Pres- 
ident has  made  an  eloquent  promise.  If 
the  administration  proceeds  to  group  all 
youth  programs  imder  one  umbrella  and 
then  to  cut  the  total  youth  budget.  I 
predict  the  response  of  young  people  will 
be  one  of  immense  skepticism,  and  right- 
ly so. 

Another  issue  Is  involved  in  the  fund- 
ing decision.  The  Times  article  reports 
that  the  administration  is  considering 
favorably  the  adoption  of  a  proposal 
which,  in  fact,  I  have  made  repeatedly 
in  the  past — the  creation  of  a  National 
Foundation  on  Youth  Participation.  A 
foundation  could  stimulate  Institutions 
throughout  the  country  to  give  more  at- 
tention to  youths  needs.  But  the  success 
of  such  a  foundation  will  depend  upon 
the  amount  of  money  placed  at  its  dis- 
posal. 

In  the  near  future  I  plan  to  reintro- 
duce legislation  for  the  establishment  of 
a  National  Foundation  on  Youth  Partici- 
pation. In  the  meantime  I  urge  the  ad- 
mlntratlon  in  its  own  plarming  to  provide 
adequate  financial  support  for  the  foun- 
dation in  any  proposal  it  sends  to  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  New  York  Times  article  of 
January  29,  1971.  be  printed  at  tWs  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Febrimry  5,  1971 
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SssviCB  CkjRPS  Stxxtocle:  In  Fight  Ovxb 
paoposxs  Agency's  Role  a  Press  Release 
OoNsrrruTES  Bolj>  Salvo 

(By  Jack  Rosenthal) 
Washington,  Januar>'  28. — In  a  seemingly 
routine  press  release  Issued  late  yesterday,  the 
Office  of  Education  announced  the  appoUit- 
toent  of  an  acting  director  of  the  Teacher 
Corps,  which  sends  3,000  young  teachers  to 
help  out  in  schools  In  poor  communities 
across  the  country.  In  fact,  the  announce- 
ment contltuted  a  bold  salvo  In  a  high-level, 
three-cornered  Internal  struggle  over  the 
shape  and  direction  of  the  new  national 
service  corps,  which  President  Nixon  pro- 
pooed  two  weeks  ago.  Coupled  with  other  re- 
cent developments,  the  press  release  offers  a 
rare  look  at  how  bureaucracies  wage  war. 

AOVEBSARISS   IN    STBUOGLE 

The  adversaries  In  this  jjarUcuiar  struggle 
are  Joseph  H.  Blatchford,  Peace  Corps  di- 
rector, who  the  President  said  would  head 
the  new  agency;  Sidney  P.  Maxland  Jr.,  the 
new  Commissioner  of  Education;  and  officials 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

At  Issue  are  whether  the  new  agency  will, 
as  officials  of  the  Peace  Corps  and  Vista  have 
hoped,  Jump  off  to  a  quick  start,  whether  it 
will  in  fact  encompass  volunteer  services  now 
scattered  through  the  Federal  branch,  and 
whether  It  will  be  adequately  funded. 

Another  Issue,  in  the  minds  of  outside 
critics,  is  whether  the  whole  Idea  of  a  new 
agency  is  part  of  a  "hidden"  Nixon  agenda 
of  nibbling  to  death  programs  acclaimed  as 
Innovations  of  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
Administrations. 

The  Issues  will  probably  take  weeks  to  re- 
solve and  even  then,  they  may  have  to  be 
resolved  personally  by  the  President.  But  In 
the  meantime,  the  parties  to  the  debate  ap- 
pear to  be  marshiillng  all  the  classic  bu- 
reaucratic weapons  In  an  effort  to  force  the 
outcomes  they  desire. 

This  particular  struggle  went  on  quietly 
for  weeks,  focused  on  an  Interagency  task 
force.  But  then  the  President  disclosed — 
with  surprising  suddenness.  In  the  view  of 
some  senior  officials — his  national  service 
corps  proposal. 

MrTERENCE    ELIMINATED 

In  a  speech  Jan.  14  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  he  said  he  would  ask  Congress  to 
merge  the  Peace  Corps.  VISTA — a  Peace 
Corpe-Ilke  domestic  agency — and  a  number 
of  other  volunteer  service  agencies  now  scat- 
tered through  the  executive  branch. 

His  aim.  he  said,  was  to  "give  young  Amer- 
icans an  expanded  opportunity  for  the  serv- 
ice they  want  to  give,"  with  freedom  to  serve 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  battle  escalated  Immediately  on  the 
first  of  two  fronts — the  Office  of  Education 
vs.  partisans  of  the  new  combined  service 
corps. 

The  President,  officials  say,  had  intended 
to  Identify  the  Teacher  Corps  In  his  speech 
as  one  of  the  agencies  to  be  merged.  But  this 
specific  reference  was  eliminated  "literally 
at  the  last  minute,"  says  one  official,  because 
there  had  been  insufficient  notice  given  to 
Commissioner  Marland. 

Mr.  Marland  had,  it  Is  said,  already  decided 
to  fight  to  keep  the  Teacher  Corps  In  the 
Office  of  Education.  Elimination  of  the  spe- 
cific reference  allowed  him  to  keep  this  fight 
alive. 

SEASON   POR  OUSTER 

Immediately,  also  on  Jan.  14,  he  dismissed 
the  director  of  the  Teacher  Corps,  Richard 
A.  Graham.  Mr.  Graham  had  headed  the 
sgency  almost  since  its  beginning  in  1965, 
having  been  one  of  the  Peace  Corps'  early 
oScials. 

Both  Mr.  Graham  and  Office  of  Eklucatlon 
officials  :ire  known  to  agree  on  the  reason 
for  the  ouster.  Mr.  Graham  was  a  known  ad- 
vocate of  moving  the  Teacher  Corps  to  the 
new  agency,  in  the  belief  that  It  would  be 


more  likely  to  attract  spirited,  reform- 
minded  young  people. 

The  next  step  came  yesterday,  with  Mr. 
Marland 's  press  release  announcing  the  ap- 
pointment of  WUliam  L.  Smith,  a  black  edu- 
cator, as  acting  director  of  the  Teacher  Cc»-p6. 

"It  was  a  splendid  bureaucratic  ploy,"  one 
Federal  officials  said  today.  "The  location  of 
the  Teacher  Corps  Is  still  up  for  decision. 
Three  months  from  now  it  may  all  belong 
to  Blatchford  [as  heed  of  the  new  Joint 
agency  | .  But  here  goes  Marland,  creating  his 
own  momentum  for  keeping  it  right  where 
it  Is." 

The  official  also  professed  admiration  for 
Mr.  Marland  s  ability  to  imply  Presidential 
support  for  leaving  the  Teacher  Corps  within 
the  Office  of  Education.  In  his  press  release, 
Mr.  Marland  said  the  work  of  the  Teacher 
Corps  "is  essential  if  we  are  to  fulfill  our 
mandate  from  the  President  to  reform  Amer- 
ican education." 

A  SECOND  FRONT 

The  second  front  In  the  in-flghtlng  has 
developed  between  partisans  of  the  new 
merged  agency  and  officials  of  the  OfBoe  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

One  issue  is  how  quickly  the  new  agency 
should  be  established.  Its  partisans  argue 
that  speed  Is  essential,  lest  It  lose  the  mo- 
mentum generated  by  the  President's  an- 
nouncement and  by  the  approving  comment 
his  Nebraska  speech  produced. 

Consequently,  they  favor  establishing  the 
agency  by  a  formal  reorganization  plan, 
which  would  take  effect  in  60  days  unless 
Congress  disapproves.  To  proceed  by  regular 
legislation,  they  say  could  take  months.  And 
in  the  Interim,  the  morale  and  "non-bureau- 
cratic spirit"  of  agencies  like  the  Peace  Corps 
would  degenerate. 

Officials  of  O.MJ3.,  however,  are  said  to  be 
Insistent  that  the  agency  be  established  by 
affirmative  legislation.  Advocates  of  this  point 
of  view  believe  this  to  be  a  necessarily  more 
cautious  approach. 

"If  this  approach  to  voduntarlsms  turns 
out  to  be  another  house  of  cards,''  one  said 
today,  "there  won't  be  another  house.  So 
we  should  go  slow." 

A  second  Issue  that  has  generated  con- 
siderable heat,  officials  say,  Is  the  proposed 
funding  for  the  agency, 
reportedly  has  proposed 
million,  about  (40-inllllon  more  than  the 
combined  1971  budgets  of  the  Peace  Corp 
Vista  and  the  Teacher  Corps. 

But  It  has  been  reported  that  the  peace 
corps  budget  for  1972  has  been  sharply  re- 
duced and  that  O.M.B.'s  counterproposal  for 
the  new  agency  Is  only  $130-mllllon. 

The  funding  level  Is  regarded  as  additionally 
Important  because  of  one  proposed  feature 
of  the  new  agency  that  all  sides  appear  to 
favor.  This  is  the  authority  to  make  grants 
to  worthwhile  private  voluntary  undertak- 
ings. 

But  the  amount  of  money  for  grants  would 
be  small,  possibly  not  more  than  C20-iniUlon. 
And  all  sides  agree  that  guidelines  for  its 
use  would  have  to  be  drawn  with  exacting 
care,  far  fear  of  inspiring  false  hopes  among 
thousands  of  worthwhile  private  organiza- 
tions. 

To  overcome  what  he  has  called  the 
"cookies  and  rummage  sale  image  of  volun- 
tarism," Mr.  Blatchford  Is  contemplating 
possible  sabbaticals  for  service  for  Federal 
employees,  a  deliberate  effort  to  enlist  re- 
turninig  veterans,  and  a  possible  "environ- 
ment corps,"  a  prospect  raised  by  the  Presi- 
dent In  his  Jan.  14  speech. 


Mr.     Blatchford 
nearly     t200. 


EMERGENCY  STRIKE  LEGISLATION 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  an  edi- 
torial In  today's  Washington  Dally  News 
comments  most  favorably  on  President 
Nixon's  proposed  emergency  strike  leg- 
islation. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Nixon's  Stkiks  i:>ETsaaxi«T 

President  Nixon  again  has  asked  Congress 
for  a  permanent,  overall  law  to  deal  with 
labor  disputes  which  threaten  the  country 
with  emergencies.  The  law  would  apply  to 
rallroiuls,  airlines,  shipping  and  trucking. 

His  plan,  or  something  similar,  is  {>erfectly 
logical.  It  woiUd  give  unions  and  manage- 
ment ample  time  to  come  to  their  own  terms. 
But  If,  after  several  alternatives  had  been 
tried  they  could  reach  no  settlement,  the 
{Resident  could  arrange  one. 

The  crux  of  the  plan  is  called  the  "last 
resort"  provision. 

All  else  failing,  every  means  of  negotiating, 
a  settlement  having  been  exhausted,  each 
side  would  be  required  to  submit  a  "final 
offer."  Then  an  Impartial  panel  would 
choose  one  or  the  other  offer.  Or,  as  Mr. 
Nixon  stated  it : 

"This  panel  would  select,  without  alterna- 
tion, the  most  reasonahle  of  these  offers  as 
the  final  and  binding  contract  to  settle  the 
dispute." 

The  President  thinks  this  would  "facili- 
tate" a  settlement  before  this  stage  was 
reached.  In  most  cases.  And  he  thinks  it  is 
better  than  compulsory  arbitration,  which 
unions  violently  oppose  and  most  manage- 
ments disavow.  Arbitration,  as  be  says,  us- 
ually Just  splits  the  difference  between  what 
the  union  wants  and  the  maneigement  of- 
fers. Knowing  that  probability  In  advance 
both  sides  "persist  In  unreasonable  posi- 
tions." 

Mr.  Nixon's  proposal  is  the  best  formula 
for  avoiding  disastrous  nationwide  strikes 
that  has  come  along.  Its  workability  can  only 
be  proven  by  trying  It  but  there  is  no 
way  to  try  It  until  Congress  passes  such  a 
law. 

Just  last  December,  a  nationwide  rail 
strike  was  averted  only  because  Congress 
passed  a  last-minute,  stopgap,  temporary 
law  giving  the  unions  a  pay  raise  through 
February,  requiring  them  to  stay  on  the 
Job  meanwhile,  and  to  keep  negotiating. 
That  measure  expires  In  March. 

Two  of  the  unions  since  have  reached  a 
tentative  agreement  with  the  railroads,  but 
three  others  have  not  settled. 

It  is  too  late  for  Mr.  Nixon's  plan  to  affect 
this  dispute,  and  Congress  may  have  to  push 
the  panic  button  again  next  month.  But  the 
business  of  having  Congress  intervene  In 
every  individual  dispute  could  be  avoided 
If  the  lawmakers  would  pass  the  law  Mr. 
Nixon  asks. 


RULES  OP  PROCEDURE  OF  THE 
COMMTITEE  ON  RULES  AND  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  pursuant  to  section  133B  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended,  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  at  its  or- 
ganizational meeting  held  this  date. 
adopted  rules  governing  the  committee's 
procedure. 

I  send  a  copy  of  the  committee's  rules 
as  adopted  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  they 
be  reproduced  in  the  Record  as  required. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rules 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f oUows : 

Rxjixa  GtovERNiNO  the  Procedttre  or  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Rttles  and  Administra- 
tion AOOPTZD  PUBSUAMT  TO  SBCTIOir  188b 
OF  THE  LECISLATTVX  REORGANIZATION  ACT  OF 

1946,  AS  Amended 

TITLE    I — MZnTNGS    OF    THE    COMMITTXZ 

1.  The  regular  meeting  dates  of  the  Com- 
mittee   shall    be    the    second    and    fourth 
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WMLaesdays  of  each  month,  at  10:00  a.m.,  in 
Room  301,  Seaat«  Office  Building.  Addition- 
al meetings  may  be  called  by  the  chairman 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  Section  133(a)  of  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended. 

a.  Meetings  of  the  Committee  shall  be  open 
to  the  public  except  during  executive  mb- 
slons  for  marking  up  bills  or  for  voting  or 
when  the  Committee  by  majority  vote  orders 
an  executive  session.  (Section  133 (b)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  194Q,  M 
amended.) 

3.  Written  notices  of  Committee  meetings 
will  normally  be  sent  by  the  Committee's 
staff  director  to  all  members  of  tbe  Commit- 
tee at  least  three  days  in  advance.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Committee  staff  will  telephone  re- 
minders of  Committee  meetings  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  or  to  the  appropriate 
staff  asslatanta  In  their  offices. 

4.  A  copy  of  the  Committee's  Intended 
agenda  enumerating  separate  items  of  legis- 
lative business,  committee  business,  and  re- 
ferrals win  normally  be  sent  to  all  membere 
of  the  Conmilttee  by  the  staff  director  at 
least  one  day  in  advance  of  all  meetings.  This 
does  not  preclude  any  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee from  raising  appropriate  nonagenda 
topics. 

Tin,!     n QTTORTTMS 

1.  Pursuant  to  Section  133(d)  five  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  reporting  of  legislative 
measures. 

a.  Pursuant  to  Rule  XXV,  Section  6(a)  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  three 
members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  business. 

3.  Pursuant  to  Rule  XXV,  Section  5(b) 
three  members  of  the  Committee  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
testimony  under  oath:  provided,  however, 
that  once  a  quorum  Is  established,  any  one 
member  can  continue  to  take  such  testi- 
mony. 

4.  Subject  to  the  provlalons  of  Rule  XXV, 
Section  5(a)  and  Section  5(b),  the  subcom- 
mittees of  this  Committee  are  authorized  to 
fix  their  own  quorums  for  the  transaction 
of  business  and  the  taking  of  sworn  testi- 
mony. 

6.  Under  no  circumstances,  may  proxies  be 
considered  for  the  establishment  of  a 
quorum. 

xn-Lz  in — voTtNo 

1.  Voting  in  the  Committee  on  any  issue 
wUl  normally  be  by  voice  vote. 

a.  If  a  third  of  the  members  present  so 
demand,  a  record  vote  will  be  taken  on  any 
question  by  roll  call. 

3.  The  resmis  of  roll  cai:  votes  taken  In 
any  meeting  upon  any  measure,  or  any 
amendment  thereto,  shall  be  stated  in  the 
Committee  report  on  that  measure  unless 
previously  announced  by  the  Committee,  and 
such  report  or  announcement  shall  include 
a  tabulation  of  the  votes  cast  in  favor  of 
and  the  votes  cast  in  opposition  to  each  such 
measure  and  amendment  by  each  member  of 
the  Committee  (Section  133  lb)  and  (di  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended.) 

4.  Proxy  voting  shall  be  allowed  on  aU 
measures  and  matters  before  the  Committee. 
However,  the  vote  of  the  Conunlttee  to  re- 
port a  measure  or  matter  shall  require  the 
concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee  who  are  physically  pres- 
ent at  the  time  of  the  vote.  Proxies  will  be 
allowed  in  such  cases  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  recording  a  member's  position  on  the 
question  and  then  only  In  those  Instants 
when  the  abeentee  Committee  member  has 
been  informed  on  the  question  and  has  af- 
firmatively requested  that  he  be  recorded. 
(Section  133(d)  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946.  as  amended.) 


rrrLZ   iv — okixcation   or   AUTHoarrT  to 
coMMrrrsx  cuaolmam 

1.  The  chairman  is  authorized  to  sign  hlm- 
:>elf  or  by  delegation  all  necessary  vouchers 
and  routine  papers  for  which  the  Commit- 
tee's approval  is  required  and  to  decide  in 
the  Committee  s  behalf  all  routine  business. 

2.  The  ohairman  Is  authorized  to  engage 
commercial  reporters  for  the  preparation  of 
transcripts  of  Committee  meetings  and  hear- 
ings. 

3.  The  chairman  is  authorized  to  Issue,  In 
C>ehalf  of  the  Committee,  regulations  normal- 
ly promulgated  by  the  Committee  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  session,  including  the  sena- 
torial long-distance  telephone  regulations 
and  the  senatorial  telegram  regulations. 

rrrtx  v — hxaillngs 
All  hearings  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
conducted  In  conformity  with  the  provisions 
of  Section  133A  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946,  as  amended.  Since  the 
Committee  is  normally  not  engaged  in  typical 
investigatory  proceedings  Involving  signifi- 
cant factual  controversies,  additional  Imple- 
mentory  rules  for  hearing  procedures  are  not 
presently  promulgated. 

Trrl*  VI — SUBCOMMITTEES 

1.  There  shall  be  seven,  three-member  sub- 
committees of  the  Committee  as  follows: 

Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

Privileges  and  Elections. 

Minting. 

Library. 

Smithsonian  Institution. 

Reaukurant. 

Computer  Services. 

2.  After  consultation  with  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee,  the 
chairman  will  announce  selections  among 
the  member^  of  the  Committee  to  the  var- 
ious subcommittees  (and  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing  and  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Library)  subject  to  Committee 
confirmation. 

3.  Each  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  Is 
authorized  to  establish  meeting  dates,  fix 
quorums,  and  adopt  rules  not  inconsistent 
with  these  rules. 

4.  Referrals  of  legislative  measures  and  oth- 
er Items  to  subcommittees  will  be  made  by 
the  chairman  subject  to  approval  by  Vb»  Ooax- 
mtttee  members. 


THE  USO 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  30  years 
ago,  on  February  4,  1941,  the  USO  was 
bom.  The  organization  came  into  being 
as  an  outgrowth  of  long  standing  Amer- 
ican tradition  of  community  and  citizen 
concern  for  the  welfare  and  morale  of 
our  servicemen.  Welfare  work  with  serv- 
icemen during  World  War  I  was  mostly 
entrusted  to  loosely  coordinated  agen- 
cies. Following  that  war,  the  "off  post" 
religious  and  .social  welfare  needs  of  the 
greatly  reduced  military  force  were 
served  by  some  of  the  present  USO  mem- 
bers and  community  centers  operated  by 
local  religious  and  civilian  groups.  "On 
post,"  the  military  chaplains  ministered 
to  the  servicemen. 

World  War  11.  and  the  advent  of  uni- 
versal military  service,  created  a  rapid 
and  massive  buildup  of  Armed  Forces 
and  the  establishment  of  many  military 
installations  both  in  the  United  States 
and  overseas.  With  a  growing  military 
body  of  men  and  women  dislocated  from 
their  homes,  families,  and  communities, 
a  positive  plan  for  "off  post"  welfare, 
morale,  and  recreational  services  became 
a  necessity.  Social  service  agencies,  citi- 
zens, and  Government  of&clals,  includ- 


ing President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
met  to  devise  a  coordinated  and  non- 
competitive program  for  meeting  the  "off 
post"  needs  of  military  personnel.  The 
plan  called  for  the  creation  of  a  nev 
organization  by  five  voluntai-y  groupe— 
YMCA,  YWCA,  National  Catholic  Com- 
munity Service,  National  Jewish  Wel- 
fare Board,  and  the  Salvation  Army, 
later  joined  by  the  Travelers  Aid  Asso- 
ciation of  America. 

This  was  the  birth  of  the  USO— » 
combined  partnership  representing  the 
three  major  faiths.  Through  their  di- 
versity, the  member  groups  could  bring 
to  the  new  organization  their  distinctive 
religious  and  spiritual  commitments, 
their  experience,  their  philosophy,  and 
their  historic  and  traditional  reputation 
for  service.  The  total  program  and  op- 
eration of  USO  was  to  be  wholly  sup- 
ported with  funds  to  be  contributed  by 
the  public,  to  carry  out  its  charter  pur- 
pose "to  assist  in  serving  the  religious, 
spiiitual.  social  welfare,  educational,  and 
entertainment  needs  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces."  The  record  of  the  USO 
throughout  World  War  11  stands  as  a 
lasting  tribute  to  the  efficacy  of  inter- 
faith  action  and  cooperative  social  serv- 
ice. 

Following  World  War  II.  a  survey  by 
President  Harry  S.  Truman  found  an 
even  greater  need  for  USO-type  service 
to  combat  the  isolation  and  boredom  of 
servicemen  in  peace  time.  Today,  with 
many  cf  our  young  men  again  in  uni- 
form, the  USO  is  continuing  its  tradition 
of  service.  More  than  125  facilities  in  the 
United  States  and  62  points  of  service 
overseas  provide  a  wide  range  of  serv- 
ices. Assistance  in  securing  housing  fa- 
cilities for  military  families,  help  with 
accommodations  for  visiting  servicemen, 
airport  lounges,  personal  care  facilities— 
these  are  only  a  few  of  the  USO  pro- 
grams. The  public  support — both  finan- 
cial and  in  provision  of  volimteer  serv- 
ices— has  provided  a  strong  witness  to 
the  concern  of  our  Nation  for  its  young 
servicemen. 

Thus,  on  this  30th  anniversary,  the 
United  States  salutes  the  USO  for  its  job 
well  done  of  keeping  faith  with  our  mili- 
tary youth,  I  commend  the  millions  of 
volunteers  and  staff  for  their  untiring 
and  effective  service  to  our  country. 


COUNCIL  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL 
QUALITY 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 28-31  the  American  Law  Institute, 
the  American  Bar  Association,  smd  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  sponsored  an  in- 
tensive course  on  environmental  law. 
A  great  deal  of  the  conference  proceed- 
ings were  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  var- 
ious aspects  of  the  operation  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act.  Russell  E.  Train. 
Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  and  I  were  among  those 
who  had  the  honor  of  addressing  the 
conference.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  our  re- 
m^^rks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity, in  its  first  year  of  existence,  has  ful- 
filled many  of  the  major  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations of  Members  of  Congress  and 
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the  public  when  the  Council  was  estab- 
liilied  a  little  over  a  yeai  ago.  The  pro- 
pped new  guidelines  winch  the  Council 
lisued  last  v/eek  are  welcome  directions 
to  all  the  Federal  agencies  which  take  ac- 
tions affectuig  the  environment.  I  aiso 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  guide- 
lines be  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  am  pleased  that  draft  as  v  ell  as  final 
environmental  statements  on  admini- 
strative actions  will,  under  these  guide- 
lines, be  made  available  to  the  public. 
The  requirement  that  a  minimum  of  30 
days  elapse  between  the  release  of  a  final 
environmental  statement  and  the  taking 
cf  the  proposed  action  means  that  there 
will  be  time  for  Congress  and  the  public 
to  look  closely  at  all  comments  which 
have  been  made  on  a  particular  proi}osal, 
and  to  review  in  depth  an  agency's  final 
decision  while  there  is  still  time  to  do 
.scmething  about  it.  The  requirement 
that  draft  statements  on  programs  or 
projects  where  public  hearings  are  re- 
quired be  made  available  15  days  prior  to 
the  hearing  will  mean  that  members  of 
the  public  can  be  informed  participants 
in  shaping  public  decisions. 

The  members  and  staff  of  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  were 
briefed  this  week  by  Mr.  Train  on  the 
President's  1971  progi-am  for  the  en- 
vironment and  we  were  pleased  to  see  the 
leading  role  which  the  Council  has  taken 
in  developing  that  program.  It  is  fair  to 
say  that  as  a  consequence  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Council  by  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act,  the  environ- 
ment is  receiving  much  more  attention 
at  the  highest  level  of  the  executive 
branch.  This,  of  course,  is  what  was  in- 
tended when  the  Coimcll  was  established 
in  the  Office  of  the  President.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Council's  first  year  of  exist- 
ence. I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  Chairman  Train,  Mr. 
Cahn,  Dr.  MacDonald,  and  the  Council 
staff  for  having  made  an  important  con- 
tribution to  the  national  effort  to  Im- 
prove the  quaUty  of  environment. 

The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee will  be  holding  oversight  hearings 
in  the  near  future  on  the  administration 
of  the  act,  the  CouncU's  overall  perform- 
ance, and  on  the  need  for  any  amend- 
ments to  the  act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscord 
as  fellows : 

Law,  Lawte«s  and  the  Envibonuent 
(Address  of  Senator  Hknrt  M.  Jackson,  to 
the  Course  on  Environmental  Law.  ^jon- 
sored  by  the  American  Law  Institute,  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution) 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here.  A  captive  audi- 
ence of  lawyers  is  hard  to  find  these  days  I 
«n  particularly  glad  to  have  an  audience  of 
twyers  involved  In  the  deepening  struggle 
to  preserve  a  liveable  environment.  There  is 
no  more  worthy  cause,  and  no  group  that 
can  do  more  to  advance  its  ends. 

Any  objective  assessment  of  our  progress 
in  developing  a  strategy  to  protect  and  en- 
?i^"  ?^^  environment  would  have  to  con- 
c  uae  that  we  are  moving  slowly— far  too 
Slowly  to  keep  pace  with,  to  stop,  and  to 
reverse  the  relentless  degradation  of  our  en- 
vironment. 'We  are  finally  beginning  to  shape 
Progrsms.  to  allocate  resources  and  sound 
^e  alarm.  But  the  visible  results  of  this 
Miort  are,  quite  frankly,  not  overwhelming 


One  bright  spot  In  this  picture  Is  the 
emergence  of  law — and  la'wyers — as  a  major 
force  for  preserving  the  environment.  As  pub- 
lic attention  and  political  Interest  has  In- 
creasingly centered  on  environmental  Issues, 
lawyers  have  discoT^ered  new  ways  to  use  their 
legal  talents  lu  improving  the  quality  of  our 
life  and  the  quality  of  our  surroundings.  The 
early  returns  from  their  efforts  have  been  en- 
couraging to  all  of  us  who  care  about  our 
legacy  to  future  generations.  Among  other 
things,  these  lawyer -conservationists  have: 
Required  government  officials  to  consider 
the  environmental  Implications  of  their  de- 
cisions; 

They  have  forced  industry  to  give  new 
weight  to  the  environmental  aspects  of  their 
operations; 

They  have  effectively  forestaUed  develc^- 
ment  In  both  public  and  private  sectors 
which  seriously  threatened  the  environment; 
and 

They  have  given  private  citizens  new  weap- 
ons and  new  opportunities  to  protect  the 
environment. 

The  Impact  of  this  activity  extends  far 
beyond  the  small  number  of  cases  involved. 
I  Imow  from  conversations  with  business  ex- 
ecutives and  government  officials  that  they 
are  conscious,  as  never  before,  that  they  may 
be  held  accountahle  for  the  environmental 
consequences  of  their  decisions.  Some  of 
them  don't  like  It,  but  they  are  learning 
to  live  with  it.  Even  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  has  learned,  the  hard  way, 
that  public  interest  litigation  to  protect 
the  environment  Is  here  to  stay. 

As  sponsor  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act,  I  have  watched  with  Interest  the 
growing  tise  of  Its  provlalons  In  suits  In- 
volving environmental  Issues.  The  simple 
assertion,  for  the  first  time  m  our  history, 
of  a  national  policy  toward  the  environment, 
has  provided  lawyers  with  a  potent  weapon. 
As  many  of  you  know,  the  Act  was  designed 
with  the  intent  of  forcing  Federal  agencies 
to  consider  the  Impact  of  their  programs 
on  the  environment.  'With  this  In  mind,  the 
Act  Included  such  action-forcing  provisions 
as  the  requirement  of  the  environmental  im- 
pact statement.  'While  compliance  with  this 
requirement  during  the  Act's  first  year  has 
been  less  than  satisfactory,  the  picture  Is 
improving.  One  significant  factor  behind  this 
Improvement  is  the  proliferation  of  private 
actions  to  force  compliance. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  National  Environ- 
mental PoUcy  Act  can  be  strengthened  by 
the  92nd  Congress.  I  have  already  arranged 
for  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  to  hold 
hearings  on  this  subject  early  next  month. 
We  will  review  in  detail  the  operation  of  the 
Act  in  Its  first  year,  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  performance  of  Federal  agencies  In 
preparing  timely  environmental  Impact 
statements.  The  recently  published  regula- 
tions proposing  new  requirements  for  early 
public  disclosure  of  Impact  statements  Is  a 
step  In  the  right  direction.  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  other  areas  where  improvement 
Is  needed. 

I  would  welcome  your  help  In  this  effort 
to  refine  and  strengthen  the  National  En- 
vironmental PoUcy  Act.  Those  of  us  who 
are  confined  on  Capitol  HIU  need  the  help 
of  those  at  large  in  the  real  world.  The  prac- 
tical experience  of  environmental  laviryers, 
both  in  the  courts  and  before  Federal  agen- 
cies, will  be  Invaluable  to  the  Committee 
when  It  considers  changes  In  the  Act. 

Among  other  changes,  I  Intend  to  press 
for  Inclusion  of  a  provision  recognizing  that 
every  American  has  a  fundamental  and  In- 
alienable right  to  a  healthful  environment. 
TTiose  of  you  who  have  studied  the  history 
of  the  Act  may  recall  that  such  a  statement 
was  Included  In  the  original  bill  I  Introduced. 
Because  of  opposition  to  this  language,  the 
final  version  simply  recognizes  that  every- 
one "should  enjoy  a  healthful  environment." 
In  my  view,  there  la  a  big  difference  between 


the  statutory  recognition  of  a  basic  right 
and  the  expression  of  a  pious  hope.  I  believe 
that  we  do  have  the  legal  right  to  a  healthful 
environment  and  that  statutory  recognition 
of  this  right  Is  both  necessary  and  desirable 
at  this  point  In  our  history. 

I  am  well  aware  that  broad  legislative 
enactments  like  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  cannot  by  themselves  resolve  our 
complex  environmental  problems.  For  this 
reason,  we  must  rely  heavily  on  the  efforts  of 
lawyers  In  the  private  sector  to  refine  and 
use  a  new  law  of  environmental  protection. 
It  seems  clear  that  the  development  of 
common-law  rights  to  clean,  healthy  and 
aesthetically  pleasing  surroundings  has 
lagged  behind  both  pubUc  aspirations  and 
public  needs.  There  are  valid  reasons  for  the 
slow  development  of  case  law  in  this  area. 
Not  the  least  of  these  Is  the  reluctance  of 
Judges  to  usurp  the  legislative  function.  The 
fact  remains  that  legislatures  cannot  pos- 
sibly legislate  on  all  matters  that  are  essen- 
tial to  environmental  quality.  Concerned 
lawyers  and  the  organizations  they  represent 
must  move  In  to  protect  the  public  interest 
in  situations  where  statutory  law  does  not 
exist. 

Recognizing  the  limitations  of  legislative 
action,  it  is  nonetheless  true  that  the  Judici- 
ary will  be  more  willing  to  act  In  specific 
cases  If  the  legislature  has  made  broad  policy 
decisions.  It  Is  also  true  that  only  the  legis- 
lative branch  can  provide  the  comprehensive 
approach  required  to  deal  with  our  most 
basic  environmental  problems.  The  short- 
comings of  the  case-by-case  approach  and 
the  need  for  broad  lelsglative  solutions  is 
dramatically  apparent  in  the  field  of  land 
use  planning. 

Most  of  the  leading  environmental  cases 
of  the  past  five  years  relate  significantly  to 
land  use.  Prom  the  first  Storm  King  case  to 
the  Alaska  pipeline  case,  courts  throughout 
the  country  have  been  asked  to  prevent  uses 
of  the  land  which  were  deemed  to  be  In- 
consistent with  the  preservation  of  the  best 
In  our  environment.  As  a  result  of  this  liti- 
gation, highways  have  been  stopped,  power 
plants  halted  and  Industrial  developments 
stalled.  Without  minimizing  in  any  way  the 
contribution  made  by  these  cases,  the  fact 
remains  that  they  have  not  developed  a 
broad,  positive  approach  to  land  use.  They 
have  saved  precious  fragments  of  our  en- 
vironment, but  they  have  not  forged  long- 
term  solutions  to  our  land  use  problems. 

While  lawyers  have  been  fighting  rear- 
guard actions  In  the  courts,  government  has 
abdicated  its  responsibility  to  provide  for  the 
orderly  development  of  our  most  precious 
natural  resource,  the  land.  This  Is  a  classic 
case  for  the  exercise  of  the  legislative  powet. 
That  is  why  I  have  been  urging  Congress  to 
enact  a  National  Land  Use  Policy  to  encour- 
age the  development  of  statewide  lan^l  use 
plans.  Such  pltms  would  include  ground  rules 
for  the  location  of  power  plants,  Industrial 
development  and  the  protection  of  such  spe- 
cial resources  as  parks,  lakes  and  shorelines. 
They  would  permit  economic  devel<^ment 
consistent  with  environmental  quality. 

Some  are  suggesting  today  that  we  have 
worshipped  economic  growth  at  the  expense 
of  our  environment.  It  Is  undeniably  true 
that  our  Gross  National  Product  represents 
an  Intolerable  amount  of  environmental 
degradation.  It  is  equally  true  that  the  tech- 
nological explosion  at  the  past  qtiarter  cen- 
tury has  threatened  our  environment  as  never 
before.  With  this  In  mind,  some  of  our  evan- 
gelical environmentalists  are  urging  a  "no 
growth"  policy  to  protect  the  environment. 
In  my  view,  this  approach  Ignores  the  polit- 
ical and  economic  facts  of  life. 

It  Is  all  very  well  to  advocate  that  we  adopt 
a  new  national  life  style  which  rejects  our 
materialistic  consumptive  traditions.  But 
there  Is  little  evidence  that  most  Americans 
are  ready  and  willing  to  pay  this  price,  on 
a  personal  level,  to  achieve  environmental 
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goais.  Tills  1«  particularly  true  of  the  26  mil- 
lion Amertcazu  officially  claasl&ed  aa  living 
below  tne  poverty  line.  Tliey  aspire  to  the 
material  goods  and  comiorts  enjoyed  as  a 
matter  of  course  by  others.  Understandably, 
they  don't  want  to  be  the  first  to  suSer  under 
some  State-backed  program  oi  spartan  rigor. 

I  don't  mean  to  suggest  that  environmen- 
tal concern  U  solely  a  middle-class  phenom- 
enon. It  Is  not.  What  I  do  want  to  sug- 
gest Is  that  the  confrontation  strategies 
which  characterize  most  relomj  movements 
and  which  tend  to  polarize  public  opinion 
around  competing  goals  are.  In  my  view,  of 
only  short-range  value  In  dealing  with  en- 
vironmental problems.  This  Is  because  the 
problems,  the  challenges  and  the  choices 
faced  are  tremendously  complicated.  They 
will  not  yield  to  simple-minded  "dMnon" 
theories  of  culpability. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  legal.  Institu- 
tional and  social  changes  required  cannot  be 
achieved  simply  by  dramatic  confrontations 
between  "good  guys"  and  "bad  guys."  The 
Issues  posed  are  far  too  complex.  "They  will 
instead  Involve  difficult  value  choices:  ques- 
tions of  who  pays  and  who  benefits;  and 
agonizing  trade-offs  between  equally  valid 
national  goals  and  objectives. 

One  element  of  the  "no  growth"  approach 
la  the  disturbing  tendency  to  blame  our  en- 
vironmental Ills  on  science  and  technology. 
Undoubtedly  they  constitute  an  appealing 
scapegoat.  But  let  us  remember  that  it  Is 
our  use  of  science  and  technology  that  has 
created  such  a  threat  to  the  environment. 
And  It  Is  equally  possible  to  use  them  In  dif- 
ferent ways  to  achieve  the  goals  of  environ- 
mental qutdlty  and  economic  growth.  Indeed, 
we  must  rely  heavily  on  our  scientific  and 
technological  talents  to  solve  environmental 
problems — to  generate  power  more  efficiently, 
to  devise  [>ollutlon-free  manufacturing  proc- 
esses, to  develop  new  techniques  of  recycling 
and  reuse.  It  would  be.  In  my  opinion,  a  tragic 
mistake  to  downgrade  science  and  technol- 
ogy at  a  time  when  they  must  assume  a  great- 
er TQit  In  shaping  a  better  environment. 

There  Is  In  my  view  no  Inherent  Inconsis- 
tency between  environmental  quality  and 
economic  growth.  The  real  Issue  Is — what 
kmd  of  growth?  We  need  not  be  committed 
to  the  kind  of  growth  that  fouls  our  air.  pol- 
lutes our  water  and  spoUs  our  land.  We  can 
develop  new  Laws  and  new  institutions  to 
guide  our  growth  with  new  reapect  for  the 
environment. 

In  conclusion.  I  want  to  Invite  you,  as 
lawyers  and  therefore  as  advocates  for  p«tf- 
tlcular  points  of  views,  to  pause  from  time 
to  time  and  take  a  philosophic  overview  of 
the  Important  public  values  which  you  rep- 
resent and  the  directions  In  which  environ- 
mental law  Is  moving.  In  an  emerging  area 
of  public  policy  significance,  especially  one 
that  Is  charged  with  righteous  indignation 
generated  by  past  neglect,  there  Is  a  natural 
temptation  to  see  things  In  terms  of  blcu:k 
and  white;  to  let  Idealistic  concern  drift  Into 
Impractical  and  sublime  answers. 

The  lawyer's  skill,  in  my  view.  Is  first  and 
foremost,  the  skill  of  analysis.  It  Is  Identiflca- 
XSaa.  of  the  real  Issues,  the  trade-offs  and  the 
alternatives  In  a  conflict  situation. 

T%e  lawyer's  responsibility  Is  to  resolve 
conflict,  to  contribute  to  social  change  and 
to  right  past  injustices. 

In  carrying  out  this  responsibility  the  hu- 
manist-lawyer operates  within  the  ezlatlng 
social  structure  and  legal  order.  He  seeks  to 
effectuate  ohcmge  In  the  existing  structure 
In  a  "">""—•  which  strengthens  Institutions 
and  leads  to  a  wider  sharing  of  the  freedoms, 
the  amenities  and  the  wecdth  this  nation 
enjoys. 

The  lawyer's  responsibility  cannot  be  car- 
ried out  unless  be  views  the  problems  he 
fsoes  as  they  are. 

The  skills  of  the  humanist-lawyer,  the 
man  who  sees  the  problems  u  they  are  and 
who  can  <A*rt  a  realistic  course  toward  a 


better  society,  are  the  sklUa  which  America 
needs.  The  problems  gUMivted  by  years  of 
corporate  greed,  selfish  o^ltallsm.  and  the 
misguided  use  of  technology  reflect  funda- 
mental flaws  In  our  governmental  institu- 
tions and  In  the  laws  and  procedures  by 
which  we  sort  out  the  rights  and  duties  of 
organizations  and  individuals  in  ovir  society. 
Resolving  these  problems  for  human  ends — 
to  improve  the  quality  of  our  life — Is  the 
task  and  the  challenge  of  the  humaiUst- 
lawyer. 

RxMaaxa    or    thx    Honobabuc    Rxtsssll    B. 
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President  Nixon  has  asked  that  I  thank 
you  for  your  mvltatlon  to  him  to  address 
this  meeting.  As  many  of  you  are  aware,  the 
President  Is  In  the  midst  of  a  very  heavy 
schedule  of  brleflngs.  Many  of  these  brief- 
ings, in  fact,  concern  this  year's  new  environ- 
mental legislative  program.  The  President 
assigned  to  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  the  role  of  pulling  together  the  Presi- 
dent's 1971  legislative  program  for  the  envi- 
ronment and  we  have  taken  a  leading  role 
not  only  In  developing  new  proposals  but  In 
drafting  the  legislation  as  well. 

While  my  nxlnd  is  very  much  on  the  new 
programs.  I  would  nevertheless  like  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  what  had  happened  to  last 
year's  legislative  program.  More  specifically. 
I  would  like  to  speak  on  the  National  Envl- 
ronmenUl  Policy  Act.  and  the  role  the  Ck)un- 
ctl  on  Environmental  Quality  has  played  In 
Its  implementation. 

Being  handed  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act.  and  being  told  to  make  It  a  part 
of  the  nation's  life,  was  not  unlike  the  situa- 
tion when  Ood  handed  Moses  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. Both  of  us  encountered  less 
than  total  enthusiasm  from  the  people  that 
we  passed  the  word  along  to. 

It  Is  my  perception  that  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments still  fall  short  of  total  accept- 
ance. We  can't  afford  such  patience  In  mak- 
ing the  PoUcy  Act  a  reality. 

Yesterday  you  heard  from  Senator  Jackson, 
one  of  the  statute's  authors.  All  of  tis  who 
are  Interested  In  a  stronger  assertion  of  en- 
vironmental values  In  our  national  life  owe 
a  debt  to  Senators  Jackson  and  AUott  of  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee,  and  also  to  Con- 
gressmen Dlngell  and  Pelly  of  the  House  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  for 
their  effective,  bipartisan  teamwork  In  put- 
ting through  this  extraordinary  piece  of 
legislation. 

In  one  short  year,  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  has  come  to  play  an  im- 
portant and  often  decisive  role  In  numer- 
ous government  decisions.  It  promises  to 
have  an  even  more  far-reaching  effect  on  the 
decision-making  process  this  year  under  our 
revised  guidelines. 

The  Act  has  had  an  Impact  outside  of  gov- 
ernment as  well.  It  has  given  hope  to  the 
conservation  movement  by  serving  as  a  tool 
with  which  ecology  groups  have  been  able 
to  translate  swelling  pnbllc  Interest  In  the 
environment  into  effective  action.  It  was  not 
until  the  passage  of  the  Act.  for  example, 
that  conservation  groups  made  any  substan- 
tial Impact  on  the  rising  destruction  of  wil- 
derness and  ecological  values  involved  In  the 
Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal  project. 

The  canal  project  had  been  off  and  on  and 
off  and  on  for  almost  30  years.  Then,  early 
In  1970,  President  Nixon  signed  the  NstloniU 
ElQvtronmental  Policy  Act.  Within  six  months 
an  environmental  group  htwl  brought  suit, 
under  Title  I  of  the  Act.  to  enjoin  the  project 
pending  filing  of  an  environmental  Impact 
statement.  On  another  front  our  Council. 


which  was  created  by  Title  n  of  the  Act.  rec- 
ommended to  the  President  that  the  project 
be  terminated.  Last  week  both  development! 
came  to  a  head.  A  court  granted  a  prelimi- 
nary injunction  pending  the  filing  of  an  en- 
vironmental statement  and  the  President  an- 
nounced his  decision  to  halt  the  project  for 
good. 

In  his  announcement  the  President  sum- 
marized what  Is  the  essence  of  Section  lOJ 
of  the  Act.  In  the  President's  own  words: 
"We  miist  assure  that  In  the  future  we  take 
not  only  full  but  also  timely  account  o{  the 
environmental  Impact  of  such  projects,  so 
that  Instead  of  merely  halting  the  damage 
we  prevent  It." 

I  know  you  have  given  considerable 
thought  to  the  legal  applications  of  the  en- 
vironmental Impact  statement  (M'ocedure  in 
the  Act.  and  I  can  assure  you  that  we  also 
have.  Like  any  law.  the  Policy  Act  Is  a  living, 
changing  thing.  It  Is  stUl  a  long  way  from 
attainmg  Its  ultimate  effectiveness.  I  would 
like  to  illustrate  the  role  the  Council  has 
played  In  helping  to  make  the  Act  a  reality 
In  the  governmental  decision-making  proc- 
ess by  running  through  twelve  actions  we 
have  taken  In  the  past  twelve  months.  Our 
professional  staff  has  been  greatly  assisted 
m  this  effort  by  our  Legal  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 

1.  At  our  suggestion,  the  President  Issued 
Executive  Order  11614  last  March,  supple- 
menting the  Act  by  giving  our  Council  au- 
thority to  Issue  guidelines  on  agency  com- 
pliance with  the  environmental  impact 
statement  requirement  and  directing  all 
agencies  to  "develop  procedures  to  ensure  the 
fullest  practicable  provision  of  timely  public 
information  and  understanding  of  fVederal 
plans  and  programs  with  environmental  Im- 
pact in  order  to  obtain  the  views  of  Inter- 
ested parties." 

2.  After  consulting  with  over  20  agencies 
and  with  the  Committees  which  authored 
Section  103  (2)(C),  we  promptly  Issued  In- 
terim guidelines  on  the  environmental  im- 
pact procedure.  These  interim  guidelines  are 
broad.  Their  inclusion  of  existing  projects, 
for  example,  was  Important  in  the  Cross 
Florida  Barge  Canal  litigation. 

3.  Our  guidelines  called  for  the  agencies 
to  Issue  Implementing  procedures  and  this 
task  has  now  been  largely  completed  for 
the  major  programs.  We  are  In  the  process 
of  tightening  these  procedures  up.  Those  of 
you  who  are  Interested  will  note  the  very 
great  Improvement  between  the  Initial  and 
revised  procedures  adopted  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  AEC. 

4.  We  have  now  started  a  flow  of  Section 
"103"  statements,  the  total  of  which  Is  now 
approaching  400.  They  vary  greatly  In  quality 
but  there  are  a  number  of  recent  examples 
where  we  have  congratulated  the  responsible 
agency  for  doing  a  first  class  Job. 

6.  We  accelerated  by  ten  months  the  re- 
quirement In  Section  102  of  the  Act  that 
agencies  state  what  deficiencies  or  inconsist- 
encies In  their  authority  would  prevent  their 
full  cony)llance  with  the  Act.  These  103  state- 
ments are  available  to  the  public  and  may 
estop  agencies  from  later  pleading  legal  Im- 
pediments to  compliance  with  the  Act. 

6.  We  undertook  the  task  of  identifying 
the  environmentally  expert  agencies  \xx  the 
Federal  Government  who  might  be  called 
upon  to  comment  on  various  aspects  of  the 
environmental  Impact  of  an  action  and  they 
are  now  handling  a  growing  flow  of  102  state- 
ments. They  will  need  more  staff  with  more 
ecological  expertise  for  this  purpose,  and  we 
have  stressed  this  need  to  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget. 

7.  We  have  worked  with  many  of  the 
agencies  to  Improve  their  response  to  the 
National  Environmental  PoUcy  Act.  and  in 
every  case,  we  met  with  a  desire  to  comply 
with  the  Act.  As  you  know,  two  Departments 
have  now  assigned  Assistant  Secretaries  re- 
sponsibility for  the  environmental  aspects 
of  their  operations  and  a  ntimber  of  other 
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departments  and  agencies  are  considering 
comparable  moves.  In  December  we  held 
hearings  with  each  of  the  major  agencies 
involved  to  review  their  performance. 

8  We  have  noade  oral  or  written  comments 
on  environmental  statements  from  time  to 
Ume  to  varlotis  agencies  designed  to  help 
improve  the  quality  of  their  procedures  and 
environmental  Impact  statemento.  Our  small 
gtafl,  by  working  around  the  dock  and  with 
great  dedication,  has  attempted  to  review 
the  most  significant  of  the  statements  we 
have  received  but  any  systematic  review  must 
await  an  increase  in  o\xr  staffing.  As  you  may 
know,  our  staff  size  was  essentially  frozen 
during  the  last  sU  months  pending  Con- 
gressional action  on  our  budget.  I  am  glad 
to  report  that  action  U  now  completed  and 
we  will  be  getting  a  number  of  additional 
staff  (going  from  a  full  staff  complement  of 
about  43  to  66)  who  wUl  strengthen  our  ca- 
pacity to  oversee  agency  compliance  with 
the  Act. 

9.  We  have  taken  the  Initiative  to  keep  the 
public  Informed  on  implementation  of  the 
Act.  By  periodic  mailings  now  going  to  over 
600  conservation  and  environmental  groups 
and  others,  we  have  put  out  information  on 
our  guidelines,  on  agency  procedures  and  on 
the  draft  and  flnal  environmental  Impact 
statements  that  were  available  to  the  public. 

10.  We  have  interpreted  our  mandate 
broadly  lu  order  to  give  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental PoUcy  Act  maximum  effect.  Those 
of  you  cormected  with  public  Interest  law 
firms  know  we  played  a  leading  part  in  per- 
suading the  Internal  Revenue  Service  that 
your  role  in  litigating  environmental  Issues 
was  in  the  public  interest  and  entitled  to 
charitable  status. 

11.  At  the  beginning  of  this  week,  after 
having  solicited  the  comments  of  the  agen- 
cies, of  the  public,  and  of  environmental 
groups,  we  published  proposed  revisions  of 
our  guidelines  on  envlroimiental  Impact 
statements  (copies  of  which  are  available  to 
you).  We  announced  last  April  In  our  In- 
terim guidelines  that  we  would  be  conduct- 
ing a  full  review  of  their  effectiveness  and 
Issuing  new  guidelines  early  this  year.  These 
revisions  apply  important  new  rules  on  public 
svallablllty  of  both  draft  and  flnal  environ- 
mental Impact  statements;  require  distribu- 
tion to  relevant  State,  regional  and  municipal 
clearing  houses;  and  introduce  waiting  pe- 
riods after  the  availability  of  envlroimiental 
statements  and  conunents  thereon  before 
agencies  can  take  administrative  action.  In 
essence.  In  these  cases  the  public  Is  given 
access  to  the  draft  statements,  to  the  expert 
agency  comments  thereon  and  the  flnal  state- 
ments at  the  same  time  our  Council  is.  After 
the  great  interest  that  has  been  expressed  in 
public  availability  of  these  documents,  we 
look  for  a  round  of  speclflc  comment  on  those 
proposed  projects  that  need  a  careful  look. 

12.  My  twelfth  and  last  point  about  otu: 
efforts  to  activate  the  environmental  Impact 
statement  requirement  Is  the  Council's  plans 
to  explore  with  public  and  private  groups 
with  environmental  expertise  their  Interest 
In  commenting  on  the  environmental  aspects 
of  Federal  agency  action  In  areas  of  concern 
to  them.  The  Council  is  charged  with  this 
responsibility  under  Section  205(2)  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act.  Thiis,  for 
example,  the  Ecological  Society  might  ask  to 
be  given  a  chance  to  comment  on  all  102 
statements  on  stream  channelization  proj- 
ects. 

Both  as  a  lawyer  and  as  a  conservationist, 
I  have  a  great  deal  of  faith  In  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act.  In  the  hands  of 
individuals  like  yourselves.  It  Is  one  of  the 
strongest  tools  citizens  have  for  better  en- 
vironmental decision-making. 

I  do  not  believe,  of  course,  that  laws  alone 
are  going  to  be  enough  to  stop  pollution 
and  otherwise  protect  our  environment. 
Laws,  in  fact,  have  been  often  i>art  of  the 
problem:   poor  tax  laws,  for  example,  that 
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make  it  more  profltable  to  tear  down  old 
buildings  rather  than  restore  them.  Or  zon- 
ing laws  that  allow  and  encourage  Indus- 
trialization of  flood  plains. 

Like  any  tools,  laws  can  be  no  better  than 
the  skill  of  the  craftsman  that  works  with 
them.  I  am  very  encouraged  by  the  ex- 
tremely large  ntmiber  of  law  schools  that 
have  beg^n  environmental  programs.  And  by 
the  extremely  large  number  of  young  peo- 
ple who  have  expressed  an  interest  in  enter- 
ing these  programs. 

Perhaps  we  are  flnally  learning  that  in 
spite  of  all  our  cleverness  the  laws  of  man 
will  serve  to  better  the  human  condition 
only  BO  long  as  they  harmonize  with  the 
laws  of  nature.  The  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  has  taken  a  major  step  In  this 
direction.  It  Is  up  to  all  of  us — In  and  out 
of  goverimient — to  Insure  that  this  progress 
continues.  We  are  trying  to  bring  about 
nothing  less  than  a  revolution  in  the  gov- 
ernment planning  and  decision-making 
process,  and,  indeed  In  the  way  our  society 
looks  at  problems.  Such  a  change  cannot  be 
brought  about  overnight.  It  will  require  the 
sustained  commitment  and  patient  effort  of 
all  segments  of  our  society.  The  law  and 
laviryers  has  a  major  role  In  this  task. 

I  would  like  to  close  by  reading  an  early 
English  poetic  commentary  on  the  failure 
of  our  laws  to  Impose  penalties  upon  those 
who  are  responsible  for  burdening  us  all  with 
social  costs. 

The  law  locks  up  both  man  and  woman 
Who  steals  the  goose  from  us  the  common, 
But  lets  the  greater  felon  loose 
Who  steals  the  common  from  the  goose 

Anonymous  English  Poem. 

COtJNCn.    ON    ElNVIRONMrNTAL    QUALTTT 

Revision  of  Guidelines  on  Statements  on 
Proposed  Federal  Actions  Affecting  the  En- 
vironment. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  proposes,  as  provided 
In  the  interim  guidelines  Issued  ^rll  30, 
1970,  to  revise  Its  guidelines  on  the  prepara- 
tion of  detailed  statements  on  proposals  for 
legislation  and  other  major  Federal  actions 
significantly  affecting  the  quality  of  the  hu- 
man environment  required  by  Section  102 
(2)  (C)  of  the  National  Environmental  PoUcy 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  4322(2)  (c)).  The  proposed 
revisions  appear  In  the  following  text  with 
new  language  In  Italics  and  deletions  In 
brackets. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  re- 
visions consideration  will  be  given  to  any 
conunents.  suggestions  or  objections  thereto 
which  are  submitted  In  writing  to  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality  (722  Jackson 
Place.  N.W..  Washington,  DC.  20006),  atten- 
tion General  Counsel,  within  a  period  of  46 
days  from  the  date  of  publication  of  this 
notice  In  the  Federal  Register. 

Dated;  January  22, 1971. 

RtTBSELL  E.  Train, 

Chairman. 


CoTTNcn.  ON  Environ  MENTAL  Qttalitt 
Statements  on  Proposed  Federal   Actions 
Affecting  the  Environment. 

[Interim]  Guidelines 

[ApkilSO,  1970]. 
1.  I»urpose.  This  memorandum  provides 
I  Interim]  guidelines  to  Federal  departments, 
agencies  and  establishments  for  preparing 
detailed  environmental  statements  on  pro- 
posals for  legislation  and  other  major  Fed- 
eral actions  significantly  affecting  the  qual- 
ity of  the  human  environment,  as  required 
by  section  102(2)  (C)  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  (Public  Law  91-190) 
(hereafter  "the  Act") .  Underlying  the  prepa- 
ration of  such  environmental  statements  Is 
the  mandate  of  both  the  Act  and  Executive 
Order  11514  (35  FJl.  4247)  of  March  6.  1970. 
that  all  Federal  agencies,  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible,  direct  their  policies,  plans  and  pro- 


grams so  as  to  meet  national  environmental 
gofOs.  The  objective  of  Section  102(2)(c)  of 
the  Act  and  of  these  guidelinea  is  to  bvild 
into  the  agency  decision  making  procest  an 
appropriate  and  careful  consideration  of  the 
environmental  aspects  of  proposed  action  and 
to  assist  agencies  in  implevienting  not  only 
the  letter,  but  the  spiHt  of  the  Act. 

2.  Policy.  As  early  as  possible  and  in  an 
cases  prior  to  agency  decision  concerning  [  Be- 
fore undertaking]  major  action  or  [recom- 
mending or  making]  a  recommendation  or  a 
favorable  report  on  legislation  that  signif- 
icantly affects  the  environment.  Federal 
agencies  will,  in  consultation  with  other  ap- 
propriate Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies, 
assess  In  detail  the  potential  environmental 
Impact  In  order  that  adverse  e[a)ffectB  are 
avoided,  and  environmental  quality  Is  re- 
stored or  enhanced,  to  the  fullest  extent 
practicable.  In  particular,  alternative  actions 
that  win  minimize  adverse  impact  should  be 
explored  and  both  the  long-  and  short-range 
Impllcatloiis  to  man,  his  physical  and  social 
surroundings,  and  to  nature,  should  be  eval- 
uated in  order  to  avoid  to  the  fullest  extent 
practicable  undesirable  consequences  for  the 
environment. 

3.  Agency  and  OMB  [BOB]  procedures, 
(a)  Piirsuant  to  section  2(f)  of  Executive 
Order  11514,  the  heads  of  Federal  agencies 
have  been  directed  to  proceed  with  measures 
required  by  section  102(2)  (C)  of  the  Act. 
Consequently,  each  agency  will  establish,  in 
consultation  toith  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  no  later  than  June  1,  1970 
(and,  uHth  respect  to  requirements  imposed 
by  revisions  in  these  guidelines,  by  May  1, 
1971)  Its  own  formal  procedures  for  (1) 
Identifying  those  agency  actions  requiring 
environmental  statements,  the  appropriate 
time  prior  to  decision  for  the  consultations 
required  by  Section  102(2)  (C),  and  the 
agency  review  processes  for  which  environ- 
mental impact  statements  are  to  be  available. 
(2)  obtaining  information  required  In  their 
preparation,  ( 3 )  designating  the  officials  who 
are  to  be  responsible  for  the  statements,  (4) 
consulting  with  and  taking  account  of  the 
comments  of  appropriate  Federal.  State,  and 
local  agencies,  and  (5)  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  section  2(b)  of  Executive  Order 
11614  for  providing  timely  public  informa- 
tion on  Federal  plans  and  programs  virlth  en- 
vironmental Impact  including  procedures  re- 
sponsive to  section  12  of  the  guidelines.  These 
procedures  should  be  consonant  with  the 
guidelines  contained  herein.  Each  agency 
should  flle  seven  (7)  copies  of  all  such  pro- 
cedures with  the  Coimcll  on  Environmental 
Quality,  which  will  provide  advice  to  agen- 
cies In  the  preparation  of  their  procedures 
and  guidance  on  the  application  and  mter- 
pretatlon  of  the  Council's  guidelines. 

(b)  Each  Federal  agency  should  consult, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  and  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  if  desired,  with  other 
appropriate  Federal  agencies  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  above  procedures  so  as  to  achieve 
consistency  In  dealing  with  similar  activi- 
ties and  to  asstire  effective  coordination 
among  agencies  In  their  review  of  proposed 
activities. 

(c)  It  Is  imperative  that  existing  mech- 
anisms for  obtaining  the  views  of  Federal. 
State,  and  local  agencies  on  proposed  Federal 
actions  be  utilized  to  the  extent  practicable 
in  dealing  with  environmental  matters.  The 
Office  of  Management  and  [Bureau  of  the] 
Budget  win  issue  Instructions,  as  necessary, 
to  take  full  advantage  of  existing  mecha- 
nisms (relating  to  procedures  for  handling 
legislation,  preparation  of  budgetary  ma- 
terial, new  policies  and  procedures,  water 
resource  and  other  projects,  etc.) . 

4.  Federal  agencies  included.  Section  102 
(2)  (C)  applies  to  all  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  with  respect  to  recommenda- 
tions or  reports  on  proposals  for  (1)  legis- 
lation and  (11)  other  major  Federal  actions 
slgnlflcantly  affecting  the  quality  of  the  hu- 
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man  envtrorunent.  The  phrsae  "to  the  fvUl- 
est  extcDt  poaslble"  In  section  103(3)  (C)  la 
meant  to  make  clear  that  each  agency  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  shall  comply  with 
the  requirement  unless  existing  law  ap- 
plicable to  the  agency's  operations  express- 
ly prohibits  or  makes  compliance  Impossible. 
(Section  106  oX  the  Act  provides  that  "The 
policies  and  goals  set  forth  In  this  Act  are 
supplementary  to  those  set  forth  in  existing 
authorizations  of  Federal  agencies.") 

6.  Actions  Included.  The  following  criteria 
will  be  employed  by  agencies  In  deciding 
whether  a  proposed  action  requires  the  prep- 
aration  of   an   environmental   statement; 

(a)  •Actions"  include  but  are  not  limited 
to: 

(I)  Recommendations  cr  reports  relating  to 
legislation  and  appropriations; 

(II)  Projects  and  continuing  activities; 
Directly  undertaken  by  Federal  agencies; 
Supported   in    whole   or   in   part   through 

Federal  contracts,  grants,  subsidies,  loans. 
or  other  forms  of  funding  assistance; 

Involving  a  Federal  lease,  permit,  license, 
certihcate  or  other  entitlement  for  use; 

(Ul)    Policy — and   procedure-making. 

(b)  The  statutory  clause  "major  Federal 
actions  significantly  affecting  the  quality  of 
the  human  environment"  is  to  be  construed 
by  agencies  with  a  view  to  the  overall,  cumu- 
lative Impact  of  the  action  proposed  (and  of 
further  actions  contemplated ) .  Such  actions 
may  be  localized  in  their  Impact,  but  if 
there  Is  potential  that  the  environment  may 
be  atgmiicantly  affected,  the  statement  is  to 
be  prepared.  Proposed  actions  the  environ- 
mental Impact  of  which  Is  likely  to  be  high- 
ly controversial  should  be  covered  in  all  cases. 
In  considering  what  constitutes  major  ac- 
tion significantly  affecting  the  environment, 
agencies  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  effect 
of  many  Federal  decisions  about  a  project  or 
complex  of  projects  can  be  Individually  lim- 
ited but  cumulatively  considerable.  This 
can  occur  when  one  or  more  agencies  over 
a  period  of  years  puts  Into  a  project  Individ- 
ually minor  but  collectively  major  resources, 
when  one  decision  involving  a  limited 
amount  of  money  Is  a  precedent  for  action 
in  much  larger  cases  or  represents  a  decision 
In  principle  about  a  future  major  course  of 
action,  or  when  several  Government  agencies 
Individually  toake  decisions  about  partial  as- 
pects of  a  major  action.  The  lead  agency 
should  prepare  an  environmental  statement 
If  It  Is  reasonable  to  anticipate  a  cumu- 
latively slgnifloant  Impact  on  the  environ- 
ment from  the  Federal  action. 

(c)  Section  101(b)  of  the  Act  Indicates  the 
broad  range  of  aspects  of  the  environment  to 
be  surveyed  in  any  ■■iimmi'int  of  significant 
effect.  The  Act  also  Indicates  that  adverse 
significant  effects  Include  those  that  degrade 
the  quality  of  the  environment,  curtail  the 
range  of  beneficial  uses  of  the  environment 
or  serve  short-term,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
long-term,  environmental  goals.  Significant 
effects  can  also  Include  actions  which  may 
have  both  beneflclal  and  detrimental  effects, 
even  If.  on  balance,  the  agency  believes  that 
the  effect  will  be  beneficial.  Significant  ad- 
verse effects  on  the  quality  of  the  human 
environment  Include  both  those  that  di- 
rectly affect  human  beings  and  those  that 
Indirectly  affect  human  beings  through  ad- 
verse effects  on  the  environment. 

(d)  Because  of  the  Act's  legislative  history, 
the  regulatory  activities  of  Federal  environ- 
mental protection  agencies  (e.g..  the  Water 
Quality  Office  (Federal  Water  Quality  Admin- 
istration of  the  Department  of  the  Interior) 
and  the  [National  Air  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare)  Air  PoUtition  Con- 
trol Office  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency)  are  not  deemed  actions  which  re- 
quire the  preparation  of  an  environmental 
statement  under  section  102(3)  (C)  of  the 
Act. 


6.  Recommendations  or  reports  on  pro- 
posals for  legislation.  The  requirement  for 
following  the  section  103(2)  (C)  procedure  as 
elaborated  in  these  guidelines  applies  to 
both  (1)  agency  recommendations  on  their 
own  proposals  for  legislation  and  (11)  agency 
rep>ort5  on  legislation  Initiated  elsewhere. 
(In  the  latter  case  only  the  agency  which 
has  primary  responsibility  for  the  subject 
matter  Involved  will  prepare  an  environ- 
mental statement.)  The  Office  of  Uariage- 
ment  and  [Bureau  of  the]  Budget  will  sup- 
plement these  general  guidelines  with  spe- 
clHc  instructions  relating  to  the  way  In 
which  the  section  103(2)  (C)  procedure  fits 
Into   Its   legislative   clearance   process. 

7.  Content  of  environmental  statement, 
(a)  The  following  points  are  to  be  covered: 

(I)  The  probable  Impact  of  the  proposed 
action  on  the  environment.  Including  Impact 
on  ecological  systems  such  as  wild  life,  fish 
and  marine  life.  Both  primary  and  second- 
ary significant  consequences  for  the  environ- 
ment should  be  Included  In  the  analysis.  For 
example,  the  Implications.  If  any.  of  the 
action  for  population  distribution  or  con- 
centration should  be  estimated  and  an  as- 
sessment made  to  the  effect  of  any  poaslble 
change  in  population  patterns  upon  the  re- 
source base.  Including  land  use,  water,  and 
public  services,  of   the   area  in   question. 

(II)  Any  probable  adverse  environmental 
effects  which  cannot  be  avoided  (such  as 
water  or  air  pollution,  damage  to  life 
systems,  urban  congestion,  threats  to  health 
or  other  consequences  adverse  to  the  en- 
vironmental goals  set  out  in  section  101(b) 
of  (Public  Law  91-100).]  the  Act.) 

(ill)  Altamatlves  to  the  proposed  action 
(section  103(3)  (D)  of  the  Act  requires  the 
responsible  agency  to  "study,  develop  and 
describe  appropriate  alternatives  to  recom- 
mended courses  of  action  in  any  proposal 
which  Involves  unresolved  conflicts  concern- 
ing alternative  uses  of  available  resources") . 
A  rigorous  exploration  and  objective  evalua- 
tion of  alternative  actions  that  might  avoid 
some  or  all  of  the  adverse  environmental  ef- 
fects Is  essential.  Sufficient  analysis  of  such 
alternatives  and  their  costs  and  Impact  on 
the  environment  should  accompany  the  pro- 
posed action  through  the  agency  review 
process  In  order  not  to  foreclose  prematurely 
options  which  might  have  less  detrimental 
effects. 

(Iv)  The  relationship  between  local  short- 
term  uses  of  man's  environment  and  the 
maintenance  and  enhancement  of  long-term 
productivity.  This  in  essence  requires  the 
agency  to  assess  the  action  for  cumulative 
and  long-term  effects  from  the  perspective 
that  each  generation  Is  trustee  of  the  en- 
vironment for  succeeding  generations. 

(v)  Any  irreversible  and  Irretrievable  com- 
mitments of  resources  which  would  be  in- 
volved In  the  proposed  action  should  It  be 
Implemented.  This  requires  the  agency  to 
Identify  the  extent  to  which  the  action  cur- 
tails the  range  of  beneficial  uses  of  the  en- 
vironment 

(vt)  Where  appropriate,  a  discussion  of 
Federal  agencies  and  State  and  local  entitles 
in  the  review  process  and  the  disposition  of 
the  issues  Involved.  (This  section  may  be 
added  at  the  end  of  the  review  process  in 
the  anal  text  of  the  environmental  state- 
ment.) 

(b)  With  respect  to  water  quality  aspects 
of  the  proposed  action  which  have  been  pre- 
viously certified  by  the  appropriate  State  or 
Interstate  organization  as  being  in  substan- 
tial compliance  with  applicable  water  qual- 
ity standards,  the  comment  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  toiU  otso  be  re- 
quired. [Mere  reference  to  the  previous  cer- 
tlflcatlon  Is  sufficient.) 

(c)  Bach  environmental  statement  should 
be  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  precept 
In  section  103(2)  (A)  of  the  Act  that  all 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  "utilize 


a  systematic.  Interdisciplinary  approach 
which  wUl  Insure  the  integrated  use  of  the 
natural  and  social  sciences  and  the  environ- 
mental design  arte  in  planning  and  decision 
making  which  may  have  an  impact  on  man'i 
environment." 

8.  Federal  agencies  to  be  consulted  In  con- 
nection with  preparation  of  environmental 
statement.  At  the  earliest  point  at  ichu:h 
possible  action  requiring  an  environmental 
statement  has  been  identified  but  prior  to 
agency  decision  as  to  that  action,  the  Federal 
agency  considering  the  action,  on  the  batit 
of  information  for  which  it  takes  responti. 
billty,  should  consult  uHth,  and  obtain  the 
comment  on  the  environmental  impact  of 
the  action  of.  Federal  agencies  uHth  jurisdic- 
tion by  lata  or  special  expertise  with  respect 
to  any  environmental  impact  involved.  (The 
Federal  agencies  to  be  consulted  in  connec- 
tion with  preparation  of  environmental 
statements  are  those  which  have  "Jurisdic- 
tion by  law  or  special  expertise  with  respect 
to  any  environmental  impact  involved"  or 
"which  are  authorized  to  develop  and  enforce 
environmental  standards".)  These  FMml 
agencies  include  components  of  (depending 
on  the  aspect  or  aspects  of  the  environment 
involved)  : 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Department  of  Commerce 

Department  of  Defense 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment 

Department  of  the  Interior 

Department  of  State 

Department  of  Transportation 

Atomic  EInergy  Commission 

Federal  Power  Commission 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 

For  actions  specially  affecting  the  environ- 
ment of  their  [regional]  geographic  Jurisdic- 
tions, the  following  Federal  agencies  are  also 
to  be  consulted: 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

Appalachian  Regional  Conunlssion 

National  Capital  Planning  Commission 

Agencies  obtaining  comment  should  de- 
termine which  one  or  more  of  the  above 
listed  agencies  are  appropriate  to  consult  on 
the  basU  of  the  areas  of  expertise  identified 
in  the  Appendix  to  these  guidelines.  It  Is 
recommended  that  the  above  listed  depart- 
ments and  agencies  establish  contact  points 
for  providing  comments  on  the  environ- 
mental impact  of  proposed  actions  described 
in  draft  entrironmental  statements  and  that 
departments  from  which  comment  is  solici- 
ted coordinate  and  consolidate  the  com- 
ments of  their  component  entitles.  The  re- 
quirement In  section  102(3)  (C)  to  obtain 
comment  from  Federal  agencies  having 
Jurisdiction  or  special  expertise  Is  in  addi- 
tion to  any  specific  statutory  obligation  of 
any  federal  agency  to  coordinate  or  consult 
with  any  other  Federal  or  State  agency 
Agencies  seeking  comment  may  establish 
time  limits  of  not  less  than  thirty  days  for 
reply,  after  which  It  may  be  presumed,  unless 
the  agency  consulted  requests  a  specified  ex- 
tension of  time,  that  the  agency  consulted 
has  no  comment  to  make. 

[0]  10.  State  and  local  review.  Where  no 
public  bearing  has  been  held  on  the  proposed 
action  at  which  the  appropriate  State  and 
local  review  has  been  Invited,  and  where  re- 
view of  the  proposed  action  by  State  and 
local  agencies  authorized  to  develop  and  en- 
force environmental  standards  Is  relevant, 
such  State  and  local  review  ahall  be  pro- 
vided for  as  follows: 

(a)  For  direct  Federal  development  proj- 
ects and  projects  assisted  under  programs 
listed  m  Attachment  D  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  (Bureau  of  the)  Budget  Cti- 
cular  No.  A-95.  review  by  SUte  and  local  gov- 
ernments will  be  through  procedures  set 
forth  under  Part  1  of  Circular  No.  A-96. 
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(b)  state  and  local  review  of  agency  pro- 
cedures, regulations,  and  policies  for  the 
Klmlnlstratlon  of  Federal  programs  of  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  governments  will 
be  conducted  pursuant  to  procedures  estab- 
lished by  Office  of  Management  and  [Bureau 
of  the)  Budget  Circular  No.  A-86. 

(c)  Where  these  procedures  are  not  appcD- 
prlate  and  where  the  proposed  action  affects 
matters  within  their  Jurisdiction,  review  of 
the  proposed  action  by  State  and  local  agen- 
cies authorized  to  develop  and  enforce  en- 
vironmental standards  and  their  comments 
on  the  (draft  environmental  statement]  en- 
vironmental impact  of  the  proposed  action 
may  be  obtained  directly  or  by  (pubUcatlon 
of  a  stmunary  notice  In  the  Federal  Register 
(with  a  copy  of  the  environmental  state- 
ment and  comments  of  Federal  agencies 
thereon  to  be  suppUed  on  request).  The 
noUce  in  the  Federal  Register  may  specify 
that  comments  of  the  relevant  State  and 
local  agencies  must  be  submitted  within  60 
days  of  publication  of  the  notice.)  distribut- 
ing it  to  the  appropriate  State,  regional  and 
metropolitan  clearinghouses. 

1 10]  9.  Use  of  statement*  in  agency  review 
proceseee;  distribution  to  CouncU  on  En- 
vironmental Quality. 

(a)  Agencies  will  need  to  identify  at  what 
stage  or  stages  of  a  series  of  actions  relating 
to  a  particular  matter  the  environmental 
statement  procedures  of  this  directive  will 
be  applied.  It  will  often  be  necessary  to  use 
the  procedures  both  In  the  development  of 
a  national  program  and  In  the  review  of  pro- 
posed projects  within  the  national  program. 
However,  where  a  grant-in-aid  program  does 
not  entail  prior  approval  by  Federal  agencies 
of  specific  projects,  the  view  of  Federal, 
State  and  local  agencies  in  the  legislative, 
and  possibly  appropriation,  process  may  have 
to  suffice.  The  principle  to  be  applied  is  to 
obtain  views  of  other  agencies  at  Uie  earliest 
feasible  time  In  the  development  of  program 
and  project  proposals.  C^are  should  be  exer- 
cised so  as  not  to  duplicate  the  clearance 
process,  but  when  actions  being  considered 
differ  slgnlflcantly  from  those  that  have  al- 
ready been  reviewed  an  environmental  state- 
ment should  be  provided. 

(b)  (Seven  (7)]  Ten  (10)  copies  of  draft 
environmental  statements  (when  prepared). 
(seven  (7) )  ten  (10)  copies  of  all  comments 
received  thereon  (when  received) ,  and  (seven 
(7)  ]  ten  {10)  copies  of  the  final  text  of  en- 
vironmental statements  Should  be  supplied 
to  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  In 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  (this 
will  serve  as  making  environmental  state- 
ments available  to  the  President). 

It  Is  Important  that  draft  environmental 
statements  be  prepared  and  circulated  for 
comment  and  furnished  to  the  CouncU  early 
enough  In  the  agency  review  process  before 
an  action  Is  taken  In  order  to  permit  mean- 
ingful consideration  of  the  environmental 
Issues  Involved.  To  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
sible, no  administrative  action  subject  to 
Section  102{2)  (C)  is  to  be  taken  sooner  than 
ninety  (90)  days  after  a  draft  environmental 
statement  has  been  circulated  for  oomm.ent, 
furnished  to  the  Council  and  made  available 
to  the  public  pursuant  to  Section  12  of  these 
guidelines,  or  sooner  than  thirty  (30)  days 
after  the  final  text  of  a  statement  (together 
urith  comments)  has  been  made  available  to 
the  Council  and  the  public.  With  respect  to 
recommendations  or  reports  on  proposals  for 
legislation  to  which  Section  102{2)(C)  ap- 
plies, the  final  text  of  the  environmental 
statement  should  be  availabU  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public  in  advance  of  any  rele- 
vant Congressional  hearings. 

11.  Appllcattonof  section  103(3)  (C)  proce- 
dure to  existing  projects  and  programs.  To 
the  fullest  extent  possible  the  section  103 
(3)  (C)  procedure  should  be  applied  to  fur- 
ther major  Federal  actions  having  a  signif- 
icant effect  on  the  environment  even  though 
they  arise  from  projects  or  programs  initiated 


prior  to  enactment  of  (Public  Law  91-190] 
the  Act  on  January  1,  1970.  Where  it  Is  not 
practicable  to  reassess  the  basic  coiorse  of  ac- 
tion, it  is  still  Important  that  further  incre- 
mental major  actions  be  shaped  so  as  to 
minimize  adverse  environmental  conse- 
quences. It  is  also  Important  in  further  ac- 
tion that  account  be  taken  of  environmental 
consequences  not  fully  evaluated  at  the  out- 
set of  the  project  or  program. 

12.  Availability  of  environmental  state- 
ments and  comments  to  public. 

(a)  In  accord  uHth  the  policy  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  and  Execu- 
tive Order  11514  agencies  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  develop  procedures  to  ensure  the 
fullest  practicable  provision  of  timely  public 
information  and  understanding  of  Federal 
plans  and  programs  ivith  environmental  im- 
pact in  order  to  obtain  the  views  of  inter- 
ested parties.  These  procedures  shall  include, 
whenever  appropriate,  provision  for  public 
hearings,  and  shall  provide  the  public  uHth 
relevant  information,  including  information 
on  alternative  courses  of  action. 

(b)  The  agency  which  prepared  the  en- 
vironmental statement  Is  responsible  for 
making  such  statement  and  the  comments 
received  available  to  the  public  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  (5  U.8.C.  sec.  653)  Without 
regard  to  the  exclusion  of  inter-agsncy  mem- 
oranda therefrom.  With  respect  to  recom- 
mendations or  reports  on  proposals  for  legis- 
lation, the  enxHronmental  statem-ent  and 
comments  should  be  made  available  to  the 
public  at  the  same  time  they  are  furnished 
to  the  Congress.  With  respect  to  administra- 
tive actions,  except  where  advance  public  dis- 
closure vHll  result  in  significantly  increased 
costs  of  procurement  to  the  government,  the 
draft  environmental  statement  should  be 
made  available  to  the  public  at  the  same 
time  it  is  circulated  for  comment  and  fur- 
nished to  the  Council,  arid  the  final  text  of 
the  statement  and  comments  received  should 
be  made  ava.lable  to  the  public  when  fur- 
nished to  the  Council.  Agencies  which  hold 
hearings  on  proposed  administrative  actions 
or  legislation  should  make  the  draft  environ- 
mental statements  available  to  the  public 
fifteen  {IS)  days  prior  to  the  time  of  the 
relevant  hearings.  Agencies  shall  institute 
appropriate  procedures  to  implement  those 
requirements  for  public  availability  of  en- 
vironmental statements  and  comments 
thereon.  These  shall  include  arrangements 
for  availability  of  the  draft  and  final  texts 
of  environmental  statements  and  comments 
at  the  head  and  appropriate  regional  offices 
of  the  responsible  agency  and  at  appropriate 
State,  regional  and  metropolitan  cleiaring- 
/loitses. 

(13.  Review  of  existing  authority,  policies 
and  procedures  In  light  of  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act.  Pursuant  to  section  103  of 
the  Act  and  section  3(d)  of  Executive  Order 
11514,  all  agencies,  as  soon  as  p)08slble,  shall 
review  their  present  statutory  authority,  ad- 
ministrative regulations,  and  current  policies 
and  procedures,  Including  those  relating  to 
loans,  grants,  contracts,  leases,  licenses,  cer- 
tificates and  permits,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  there  are  any  deficien- 
cies or  inconsistencies  therein  which  prohibit 
full  compliance  with  the  purposes  and  pro- 
visions of  the  Act.  After  such  review  each 
agency  shall  report  to  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  not  later  than  Septem- 
ber 1.  1970.  the  results  of  such  review  and 
their  proposals  to  bring  their  autho-lty  and 
policies  Into  conformity  with  the  intent, 
purposes  and  procedures  set  forth  In  the 
Act]  (14)  13.  Supplementary  guidelines, 
evaluation  of  procedures,  (a)  The  CouncU 
on  Environmental  Quality  after  examining 
environmental  statements  and  agency  pro- 
cedures with  respect  to  such  statements  wlU 
Issue  such  supplements  to  these  guidelines 
as  are  necessary. 

(b)  Agencies  wlU  continue  to  assess  their 


experience  In  the  Implementation  of  the  sec- 
tion 102(3)  (C)  provisions  of  the  Act  and 
In  conforming  with  these  guidelines  and 
report  thereon  to  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  by  December  1,  (1970)  1971, 
such  reports  should  Include  an  Identification 
of  problem  areas  and  suggestions  for  revision 
or  clarification  of  these  guidelines  to  achieve 
effective  coordination  of  views  on  environ- 
mental aspects  (and  alternatives,  where  ap- 
propriate) of  proposed  actions  without  im- 
p>08ing  unproductive  sidmlnistratlve  proce- 
dures. 

RrssELL  E.  Train, 

Chairman. 


CONCLUSION   OF   MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  morning  business  be 
closed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  time  for  morning  business  has  ex- 
pired. 

AMENDMENT  OP  RULE  XXH  OF  THE 
STANDING  RULES  OF  THE  SENATE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  states  that  the  pending 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen) 
to  postpone  until  the  next  legislative  day 
the  consideration  of  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Senate  Resolution  9,  a  resolution  to 
amend  rule  XXn  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the  limita- 
tion of  debate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unsmi- 
mous  consent  that  I  may  speak  on  the 
pending  measure  at  this  time,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  rule  XIX. 

The  ACnTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  Alabama  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  necessary  that  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed 
to  speak  at  this  time,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  rule  XIX,  because  the 
junior  Senator  from  Alabama  has  al- 
ready spoken  twice  on  this  subject  dur- 
ing the  present  legislative  day.  This  leg- 
islative day  has  been  in  existence  since 
Tuesday  of  last  week,  possibly  since 
Monday  of  last  week.  At  the  end  of  each 
session  of  the  Senate,  at  the  close  of  the 
day,  instead  of  the  motion  Iseing  made 
that  the  Senate  adjourn  to  the  next  day, 
we  have  recessed  imtil  the  next  day, 
thereby  continuing  the  same  legislative 
day  in  force  and  efifect.  So,  while  the 
junior  Senator  from  Alabama  spoke  on 
this  question  yesterday  and  on  two  oc- 
casions before  that,  all  these  speeches 
hav»  been  in  the  same  legislative  day. 
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So  It  was  necessary  that  he  ask  pwrmls- 
slon  to  proceed,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  he  already  has  had  the  alloti^ 
number  of  speeches  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  is  that  a 
unanimous-consent  request? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  unanimous-consent  request 
was  asked  and  already  has  been  granted 
for  the  Senator  from  Alabama  to  be  rec- 
ognized, despite  the  provisions  of  riile 
XXX 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  very  briefly? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  For  what  purpose? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Simply  to  make  a  com- 
ment— without  losing  bis  right  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  A  germane  comment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield, 
provided  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the 
floor  and  that  the  resumption  of  my  re- 
marks will  not  be  considered  a  second 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  gathered  that  the  unanimous  con- 
sent was  to  be  made.  He  did  not  gather 
that  it  had  been  made.  But  the  Senator 
from  New  York  had  no  intention  to  ob- 
ject, except  to  remind  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  that  on  a  previous  occasion  ne 
had,  quite  properly,  invoked  the  nile  to 
put  into  his  seat  and  take  off  the  floor 
the  S^'nator  from  Arkansas  kMi.  Fvl- 
BaioHT)  by  the  invocation  of  this  rule.  I 
Just  hope  that  we  have  a  credit  of  at 
least  one  from  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  for  his  remarks. 
It  was  the  very  Incident  that  the  Sen- 
ator referred  to  that  caused  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  to  make  this  re- 
quest, so  that  he  would  be  allowed  to 
make  his  speech.  He  might  state,  how- 
ever, that  if  unanimous  consent  had 
not  been  granted,  it  was  his  intention  to 
withdraw  the  current  motion  which  he 
made  and  substitute  a  different  motion, 
on  which  he  would  be  entitled  to  speak 
for  two  additional  times.  I  appreciate 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  said  a  few  moments  ago,  dur- 
ing the  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business,  that  on  January 
25,  Senate  Resolution  9  was  Introduced 
by  him  and  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  ^Mr.  Pearson),  and  it  was 
on  the  following  day  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas  cMr. 
Pearson)  made  his  motion  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  9.  It  was  at  that  time 
that  the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama 
made  his  motion  to  postpone  considera- 
tion of  the  motion  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pkarson)  to 
the  next  legislative  day. 

If  we  would  ever  adjourn  the  Senate, 
the  motion  that  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  made  would  lapse  by  ef- 
flux of  time,  because  the  next  legislative 
day  would  already  have  arrived.  Since 
we  are  confined  In  the  same  legislative 


day.  even  though  It  has  been  underway 
for  some  10  or  11  days,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  address  our  remarks  to  the  pend- 
ing motion. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  issue  in- 
volved in  this  discussion?  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 9  seeks  to  change  rule  XXII.  to 
change  the  requirement  that  the  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  is 
necessary  to  stop  debate  or  to  invoke 
cloture,  as  it  is  called,  to  a  provision  that 
debate  can  be  cut  off  and  cloture  applied 
by  the  vote  of  three-fifths  of  the  Sen- 
ators present. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  make  no  mistake 
about  it.  If  three-fifths  cloture  Is  adopted 
by  the  Senate,  then  majority  cloture  Is 
not  far  behind.  Already  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  has  sent  up  to 
the  desk  a  resolution,  printed  and  placed 
on  the  desk  of  each  Senator,  proposing 
an  amendment  to  Senate  Resolution  9 
which  would  change  the  three-flfths  clo- 
ture reqiiirement  to  what  might  be  called 
a  constitutional  majority  of  Senators, 
that  being  51  Senators.  So  the  entering 
wedge  in  getting  majority  cloture  in  the 
Senate  is  the  passage  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 9  providing  cloture  by  three-fifths 
of  Senators. 

Once  they  get  three-fifths,  then  they 
will  move  to  the  constitutional  majority. 

Once  they  get  a  constitutional  ma- 
jority of  51  as  the  requirement,  then  they 
will  move  to  a  simple  majority. 

Mr.  President,  the  right  to  extended 
debate  in  the  Senate  Is  the  one  attribute 
of  the  Senate  that  sets  It  apart  from 
other  legislative  bodies  and  gives  the 
Senate  the  clsam  to  the  distinction  of 
being  the  greatest  deliberative  body  in 
the  world. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  possible  for  Con- 
gress to  act  most  rapidly.  Under  certain 
circimistances,  it  is  possible  for  legisla- 
tion to  be  passed  in  Congress  in  1  day 
and  sent  on  to  the  President.  If  a  bill  is 
introduced  In  the  House  and  by  imanl- 
mous  consent  brought  up  for  immediate 
consideration,  it  could  be  passed  in  the 
matter  of  minutes  and  sent  over  by  mes- 
senger to  the  Senate  and,  by  unanimous 
consent,  passed  that  very  same  day. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  possibly  that  works 
well  in  instances  when  some  phase  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  Is 
about  to  come  to  a  halt  by  reason  of 
the  lapse  of  appropriation  bills.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  pass  a  continuing  resolution  on 
the  last  day  of  the  fiscal  year,  or  the 
laist  day  to  which  the  appropriation  has 
been  extended  by  a  continuing  resolution 
and  thereby  continue  the  appropriation. 

The  fiscal  year  of  the  UJ3.  Govern- 
ment nins  from  July  1  through  the  fol- 
lowing June  30. 1  do  not  recall  that  many. 
if  any,  appropriation  biUs  In  either  ses- 
sion of  the  91st  Congress  for  the  ensuing 
fiscal  year  had  been  passed  at  the  time  of 
the  close  of  the  Government's  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  appropriations  had  been 
made.  So,  in  almost  every  instance,  if 
not  every  Instance,  it  was  necessary  to 
pass  a  continuing  resolution.  That  was 
done  in  a  matter  of  hours,  if  not  done  in 
a  matter  of  minutes.  So  it  is  possible  for 
the  Congress  to  act  quickly. 

It  Is  possible  for  bills  which  are  strong- 
ly opposed  and  strongly  contested  in  the 
other  body  to  be  rammed  through  that 
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body  without  the  membership  having 
an  opportimity  to  vote,  or  to  offer  amend- 
ments to  the  pending  legislation  if  the 
membership  votes  on  themselves  a  gag 
rule  forbidding  the  offering  of  amend- 
ments to  the  pending  legislation. 

The  customary  time  allowed  a  Member 
of  the  other  body  to  speak  Lb  5  minutes. 
So  on  some  of  these  matters  of  legislation 
that  come  before  the  House,  sometimes 
thicker  than  this  book  of  Senate  rules 
which  I  hold  In  my  hand,  the  Senate 
manual,  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  they 
are  expected  in  that  body  to  pass  on  that 
legislation  without  any  meaningful 
debate. 

When  a  measure  comes  to  the  Senate, 
a  slowdown  Is  often  in  the  interest  of 
the  people  of  this  country,  because  It 
gives  Senators  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine the  proposed  legislation,  an  op- 
portunity to  study  that  legislation,  and 
an  opportunity  to  seek  modiflcation, 
compromise,  improvements,  in  that  pro- 
posed legislation. 

Mr.  President,  as  long  as  the  Senate 
retains  imto  itself,  and  the  Individual 
Members  of  the  Senate,  the  right  to  ex- 
tended debate  limited  only  by  rule  XXn, 
we  will  have  better  legislation  enacted 
into  law  cmd  we  will  have  more  careful 
consideration  given  to  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  told  that  the  US. 
Senate  actually  passes  more  pieces  of 
legislation  even  though  we  have  extended 
debate  in  the  Senate  than  does  the  other 
body,  even  though  they  have  no  right  to 
meaningful  debate  in  the  House. 

Once  a  measure  comes  before  the  Sen- 
ate, if  there  is  a  substantial  minority  that 
takes  a  different  view  from  the  propo- 
nents of  the  legislation,  they  should  have 
the  right,  and  they  do  have  the  right  as 
provided  by  rule  XXII,  of  discussing  that 
measure  at  length,  and  of  seeking  to  con- 
vince a  suCDcient  number  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  majority  that  the  views  of  the 
minority  with  respect  to  that  legislation 
are  the  proper  views  so  that  thereby  the 
minority  becomes  the  majority. 

Mr.  President,  does  the  present  clo- 
ture requirement  of  two- thirds  impose 
an  unattainable  requirement,  an  imat- 
talnable  goal  or  standard  for  proponents 
of  legislation?  There  have  been  few 
pieces  of  legislation  killed  in  the  Senate 
by  extended  debate  that  were  Important 
to  the  welfare  of  this  country  or  that 
were  not  subsequently  adopted  in  im- 
proved form.  At  one  time  under  the  Sen- 
ate rule  XXII  in  order  to  apply  cloture 
and  cut  off  debate,  a  constitutional  two- 
thirds  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  was 
required  so  that  in  this  day  it  would  take, 
if  we  had  kept  that  rule.  67  Senators  to 
cut  off  debate. 

And  if  there  were  only  66  Senators 
present  at  the  time  of  the  cloture  vote 
and  all  66  of  them  voted  to  cut  off  de- 
bate, debate  would  not  have  been  cut  off 
by  the  application  of  cloture  because  the 
rule  formerly  provided  that  it  took  a 
constitutional  two-thirds.  Of  course, 
with  100  Senators,  a  constitutional  two- 
thirds,  meaning  of  all  Members  elected 
and  qualified,  would  require  67  Sena- 
tors under  that  state  of  affairs. 

That  rule  was  amended  by  the  Senate 
In  the  exercise  of  its  considered  judg- 
ment and  was  cut  down  to  the  point 
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that  it  took  only  a  two-thirds  majority 
of  the  Senators  present.  That  changed  it 
a  whole  lot.  It  Just  about  cut  the  the- 
oretical necessity  for  the  number  of  Sen- 
ators almost  in  half  because  we  can  now 
have  a  vote  on  a  cloture  motion  if  we 
have  a  quorum  of  Senators  present.  A 
quorum,  of  course,  of  a  lOO-Member 
body  would  mean  51  Senators  would  be 
present.  So,  with  51  Senators  present, 
what  is  a  two-thirds  majority?  Accord- 
ing to  my  arithmetic,  if  34  of  those  51 
voted  to  apply  cloture  and  17  voted 
against  It,  cloture  would  be  applied.  That 
Is  under  the  existing  rule. 

Mr.  President.  34  Senators,  with  a  bare 
quorum  present,  can  apply  cloture  In  the 
Senate  under  the  existing  rules.  Yet  they 
are  not  satisfied  with  such  a  liberal  rule 
as  this.  They  want  to  change  it  to  three- 
flfths  of  those  Members  present.  They 
would  then  want  to  change  It  again,  and 
I  believe  they  probably  would  leapfrog 
the  51  constitutional  majority  and  Just 
move  in  the  next  session  of  the  Congress 
to  a  bare  majority  of  the  Senators  which 
would  permit,  in  this  same  hypothetical 
case  of  a  51 -Senator  quorum  being  pres- 
ent, 26  Senators  to  invoke  cloture. 

Mr.  President,  they  say  that  no  other 
parliamentary  body  has  this  right  to  ex- 
tended debate.  That  is  the  very  feature 
and  the  very  attribute  that  does  set  the 
Senate  apart  from  other  bodies  and  gives 
it  distinction. 

Are  we  going  to  rob  this  Senate  of  this 
distinction?  Are  we  going  to  put  it  on  a 
level  with  other  parliamentary  bodies, 
or  are  we  going  to  retain  some  checks 
and  balances  against  the  possibility  of 
hastily  considered  legislation? 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  judgment  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama  that 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  this  rule 
should  be  changed  in  the  manner  sought 
by  Senate  Resolution  9  is  the  most  im- 
portant question  that  is  going  to  come 
before  the  Senate  in  the  92d  Congress. 
It  was  the  most  important  question  that 
came  before  the  91st  Congress. 

Two  years  ago  this  same  question  came 
up  for  a  vote  and  51  Senators  voted  to 
apply  cloture  and  47  Senators  voted 
against  it.  That  is  the  high  water  mark 
of  Senators  voting  in  favor  of  a  change 
in  the  cloture  rule  I  believe  from  what 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
said  earlier  this  week,  the  question  of 
cloture  will  come  up  Thursday  week. 

It  has  been  stated  that  he  is  going  to 
file  the  cloture  motion  on  Thursday  of 
next  week,  and  under  the  rules  it  must 
be  voted  on  on  the  second  calendar  day 
thereafter,  and  I  will  add  parenthetically 
that  that  has  been  interpreted  to  metin 
that  the  Senate  Is  in  session.  We  are 
going  to  come  back  to  the  Senate  follow- 
ing the  Washington-Lincoln  Birthday 
recess,  and  then  the  vote  will  be  taken 
on  the  cloture  motion  on  Thursday, 
which  I  believe  is  the  18th  of  Februarj'. 

So  we  are  going  to  have  a  cloture  vote 
on  the  18th  of  February  as  promised  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
<Mr.  Church).  That  Is  going  to  be  the 
question  to  be  decided,  and  not  this  little 
motion  that  we  have  before  us  now. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  stated  here, 
and  certainly  it  Is  correct  because  their 
appear  on  the  resolution,  that  61 


Senators  are  sponsors  or  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  No.  9,  that  is,  the 
resolution  making  the  change  in  the  Sen- 
ate rules  from  two-thirds  to  three-flfths, 
or  60  percent.  I  wish  to  point  out  this  fact 
to  some  of  the  distinguished  Senators 
who.  somewhat  to  my  surprise,  have 
Joined  as  cosponsors  of  the  resolution. 
That  is  not  the  question  which  will  be  be- 
fore the  Senate.  The  resolution  itself 
will  not  be  before  the  Senate.  We  will 
have  the  question  of  whether  debate  on 
the  motion  to  bring  up  this  resolution 
shall  be  cut  off. 

It  would  not  be  Inconsistent  at  all  for 
a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution  to  vote 
against  cutting  off  debate.  Yes,  let  Sena- 
tors take  the  position  that  if  we  get  to 
the  point  where  the  niles  are  subject  to 
amendment  they  favor  the  amendment, 
but  do  not  resort  to  the  practice  of  apply- 
ing cloture  and  cutting  off  the  right  of 
any  Senator  to  discuss  this  question.  I 
would  hope  that  one.  two,  three,  and  pos- 
sibly more  of  the  51  Senators  who  have 
Joined  in  the  resolution  will  not  carry 
their  advocacy  of  the  resolution  to  the 
point  of  voting  to  apply  cloture. 

Why  Is  extended  debate  important? 
Rule  XXn  does  not  give  the  right  of  ex- 
tended debate  or  unlimited  debate.  It 
provides  a  limit  to  debate,  so  these  peo- 
ple that  we  hear  being  critical  of  rule 
XXn  as  providing  for  extended  debate 
or  imlimited  debate  are  certainly  incor- 
rect in  that  feeling  because  without  rule 
XXn  we  could  have  unlimited  debate 
and  prior  to  adoption  of  rule  XXn  back 
in  1917  there  was  no  limit  on  debate. 
Those  who  wanted  to  limit  debate  were 
the  ones  who  put  in  rule  XXn.  It  was  not 
put  In  by  those  who  wanted  unlimited 
debate  or  extended  debate:  it  was  put  in 
by  those  who  wanted  to  limit  debate. 

Any  legislation  that  can  command  the 
support  of  a  two-thirds  majority  in  the 
Senate  can  be  limited  in  debate:  and  if 
one  more  than  a  third  want  to  continue 
that  debate,  they  should  be  allowed  to 
do  so.  Rule  XXn  has  not  prevented  civil 
rights  measures  from  being  adopted  by 
the  Senate:  cloture  has  been  applied.  I 
appeal  to  the  Senate  to  go  ahead  under 
the  rules  If  Senators  feel  that  a  given 
piece  of  legislation  should  be  considered 
by  the  Senate  and  voted  on.  Go  ahead 
and  apply  cloture  on  the  specific  piece  of 
legislation,  but  do  not  apply  cloture  in  an 
effort  to  reduce  from  two-thirds  to  three- 
flfths  the  number  of  Senators  required 
to  apply  cloture.  Let  us  have  the  rule  as 
It  Is,  even  though  in  many  instances 
Senators  may  want  to  apply  cloture.  This 
does  not  mean  that  by  voting  against  ap- 
plying cloture  on  the  rules  change  that 
under  certain  circumstances  a  Senator 
would  not  be  In  favor  of  applying  cloture 
to  a  specific  piece  of  legislation.  But  con- 
tinue the  two-thirds  requirement,  be- 
cause that  is  absolutely  essential  for  the 
balance  of  powers  in  our  Government. 

So  why  have  extended  debate?  Well, 
it  protects  the  Senate  from  a  complete 
takeover  by  the  executive  department — 
and  when  I  speak  of  the  executive  de- 
partment. I  am  not  referring  to  any  par- 
ticular President  or  any  particular  ad- 
ministration, either  present  or  past — but 
if  it  Is  made  easier  to  stop  debate  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  we  are  going  to  see  the  power 


of  the  executive,  the  power  of  the  ad- 
ministration, to  influence  legislation  in 
this  body  increased  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  modiflcation  in  the  clo- 
ture requirement  of  rule  XXn. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  seen  the  Con- 
gress, the  legislative  branch  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, give  up  so  many  of  its  powers 
to  the  executive.  We  have  seen  the  exec- 
utive and  the  Supreme  Court  Just  about 
take  over  the  ftmctions  of  the  three  de- 
partments of  Government. 

The  Supreme  Court  and  the  executive 
branch  will  reach  out  and  take  hold  of 
any  power  and  authority  that  they  can. 
They  are  always  seeking  to  build  up  their 
power  and  authority.  Only  the  legislative 
branch  is  willing  to  see  its  power  and 
authority  eroded,  delegated  to  the  exec- 
utive, interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court 
contrary  to  the  will  of  the  Congress,  and 
nothing  is  done  about  it.  Here  we  are 
presented  another  opportimity  to  further 
erode  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.  That  is  what  we  would  be 
doing  if  we  changed  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, making  it  esisier  to  cut  off  debate  in 
tlus  body. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  discussion  going  on  at  this 
time  is  a  southern  filibuster.  Let  us  look 
at  the  record  of  the  91st  Congress  and 
some  of  the  events  that  took  place  at  that 
time  in  the  closing  days  of  Congress,  and 
see  who  was  using  the  right  of  extended 
debate.  One  of  the  main  discussions  was 
the  discussion  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  PROXMniE). 
who  was  debating  the  conference  report 
on  the  SST  appropriation,  which  put 
back  the  SST  appropriation  in  a  sllghUy 
reduced  amount  after  the  Senate  had 
voted  to  eliminate  it  altogether.  I  Joined 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Proxmire)  in  voting  against  the 
SST  appropriation  when  he  called  up 
his  amendment  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation  appropriation  eliminat- 
ing the  SST  appropriation.  I  did  not  join 
him  in  that  discussion,  the  extended  de- 
bate. Rarely  Is  an  extended  debate  en- 
gaged in  by  a  Senator  outside  of  the 
South  referred  to  as  a  filibuster:  but 
this  extended  debate  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  was  en- 
gaged ir  with  regard  to  the  SST  confer- 
ence report  was  effective,  and  it  has  been 
promised  that  not  later  than  some  time 
in  March  an  opportunity  will  be  given 
to  the  Senate  to  vote  again  on  the  SST 
appropriation  as  a  separate  item. 

The  reason  why  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  did  not  want  the 
matter  to  come  up  was  that  he  could  not 
get  a  separate  vote  on  the  SST.  We  had 
to  vote  on  the  conference  report,  take  It 
or  leave  it.  and  the  report  had  the  ap- 
propriation back  in  there.  So  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  could 
hardly  be  referred  to  as  a  southern  con- 
servative. Yet  he  used  this  extended  dis- 
cussion, and  the  Jimior  Senator  from 
Alabama  was  not  willing  to  support  any 
effort  to  cut  off  his  right  to  debate  that 
question,  because  it  was  an  important 
question.  It  deserved  full  discussion. 

We  recall,  too,  that  part  of  the  so- 
called  logjam  in  the  late  days  of  the 
91st  Congress  was  occasioned  by  the 
adding  to  the  social  security  increase  in 
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benefits  legislation  the  President's  family 
assistance  plan  and  the  Import  quota 
legislation,  also  referred  to  as  the  trade 
bill.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  recall  that 
the  distlngxiished  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  or  the  dlstlngxiished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mowdali) 
actually  participated  in  any  debate 
against  the  Import  quota  legislation,  but 
they  served  notice  that  they  were  going 
to  enage  in  extensive  debate,  in  an  effort 
to  seek  to  block  passage  of  that  legisla- 
tion in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  who  is  going  to  be  the 
beneficiary  of  extended  debate?  Is  tt 
going  to  be  Senators  from  my  section 
of  the  country  or  is  it  going  to  be  Sen- 
ators from  other  sections  of  the  country 
who  actually  used  extended  debate  In 
the  91st  Congress  as  much  as  or  more 
than  Senators  from  my  section  of  the 
country  used  it? 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  a  sub- 
stantial majority  of  Senators  favor  some 
sort  of  import  quota  legislation.  And  if 
we  ever  get  60  percent  cloture  here  in  the 
Senate,  there  Is  a  good  likelihood  that 
that  type  of  legislation  can  pass,  because 
debate  could  probably  be  cut  off  on  it. 

All  of  the  civil  rights  legislation  on 
which  in  the  past,  debate  has  been  cut 
off.  as  far  as  I  know,  has  been  passed 
eventually.  There  has  been  no  difficulty 
getting  cloture  on  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion. What  is  the  use  of  extended  debate 
today?  The  public  generally  thinks  that 
the  filibuster  Is  used  to  block  civil  rights 
legislation.  That  is  not  correct,  because 
that  legislation  has  already  been  passed. 

What  is  there  left?  Mr.  President,  the 
use  of  extended  debate  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
is  the  best  protection  that  a  minority  in 
the  Senate  and  in  the  country  have 
against  the  tsT^umy  of  a  ruthless  emd 
arrogant  majority.  And,  Mr.  President, 
those  who  may  today  be  the  minority 
may,  next  decade  or  even  next  year  be 
the  majority,  and  the  majority  today 
may  be  a  minority  next  year  or  next 
decade. 

The  right  to  extended  debate  Is  the 
best  protection  we  have  against  a  take- 
over of  the  Senate  by  the  executive 
branch  of  Government.  It  is  the  best  pro- 
tection that  we  have  against  big  govern- 
ment, to  keep  big  government  from  get- 
ting bigger,  to  at  least  slow  down  the 
mushrooming  of  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy. 

Mr.  President,  the  fUibuster  dates  way 
back  to  the  days  of  the  Roman  empire — 
at  least  that  far,  and  likely  even  farther, 
though,  it  was  not  called  by  that  name. 
Julius  Caeear.  in  the  Roman  senate,  used 
the  filibuster.  I  guess  ancient  Rome  had 
its  greatest  glory  in  the  days  of  its  sen- 
ate. I  remember,  as  a  high-school  boy, 
studying  Latin.  We  had  these  pictures  of 
the  Roman  legions,  and  on  one  of  the 
banners.  I  remember  they  had  the  letters 
8PQR — Senatus  Populusque  Romanus, 
"The  Senate  and  the  People  of  Rome." 
That  was  the  heyday  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, when  the  Senate  was  a  free  and 
independent  body,  before  it  was  taken 
over  by  the  Caesars. 

Julius  Caesar  used  the  filibuster,  but, 
when  he  took  over  as  ruler  of  Rome,  he 
did  not  Like  its  use.  because  it  cut  down 
on  his  power  and  authority;  and  I  be- 


lieve it  was  the  younger  Cato  that  he 
silenced  in  the  senate  when  Cato  was 
using  the  filibuster  to  keep  Caesar  from 
taking  over  the  Roman  senate. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  so  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  may  propound  to  him  a  few 
questions? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles).  Does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  yield  for  this 
purpose  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
fioor.  and  without  my  subsequent  re- 
marks being  considered  an  additional 
-speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  if.  In  the  ultimate  anal- 
ysis, the  demand  for  an  alteration  of 
rule  XXn  is  not  based  upon  the  asser- 
tion that  we  need  more  speed  and  more 
efficiency  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ALT, EN.  I  believe  that  Is  one  of 
the  arguments  that  they  give.  I  would 
like  to  suggest,  at  that  point,  that,  if  the 
proponents  of  this  resolution  have  any 
argiunents  in  its  favor.  I  would  like  for 
them  to  come  in  and  state  them  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  if  he  does  not  agree  that  there 
might  be  some  wisdom  in  the  only  change 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
thinks  ought  to  be  made  in  nile  XXII. 
and  that  Is  that  no  Senator  should  be 
allowed  to  vote  for  cloture  under  rule 
XXn  unless  he  has  been  willing  to  listen 
to  some  of  the  speeches  made  by  thase 
of  us  who  believe  that  riile  XXII  ought 
not  to  be  changed. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  sounds  to  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  as  though  it 
might  be  a  constructive  change. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  if  William  S.  White,  who  has 
been  a  commentator  on  the  Washington 
scene  for  many  years,  cannot  be  rightly 
numbered  among  those  who  understand 
the  real  place  of  the  Senate  as  an  institu- 
tion in  our  scheme  of  government. 

Mr  ALLEN.  Yes,  indeed.  He  is  an  out- 
standing authority  on  the  Senate,  and 
of  course  he  wrote  "The  Citadel"  about 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  if  he  does  not  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  that  this 
great  commentator,  who  loves  and  ap- 
preciates the  Senate  and  understands 
fully  its  place  as  an  institution  in  our 
scheme  of  government,  did  not  put  the 
position  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  in 
proper  perspective  when  he  said,  on 
pages  18.  19.  juid  20  of  his  book  "The 
Citadel": 

The  Senate,  therefore.  mAy  be  seen  as  a 
uniquely  ConatitutioTial  place  In  that  It  U 
here,  and  here  alone,  outside  the  courts — to 
which  accees  Is  no<  always  easy — that  the 
minority  wUI  again  and  again  be  defended 
agalnat  the  majority's  moat  passionate  will. 

Thle  Is  a  large  part  of  th«  whole  meaning 
of  the  Institution.  Deliberately  It  puts  Rhode 
Island.  In  terms  of  power,  on  equal  fcwtlng 
with   nilnols.   DeUberately.   by   Its   tiadlUon 


and  practice  of  substantially  unlimited 
debate.  It  rarely  closes  the  door  to  any  idea 
however  wrong.  untU  all  that  can  possibly  be 
said  has  been  said,  and  aald  again.  The  price 
sometimes.  Is  high.  The  time  klUlng,  some^ 
times,  seems  Intolerable  and  dangerous.  The 
license,  sometimes,  seems  endlees;  but  be 
who  silences  the  crurt  and  Irresponsible  man 
today  must  flrst  recaU  that  the  brave  and 
lonely  man  may  In  the  same  way  be  silenced 
tomorrow. 

And  those  who  mock  the  Institution,  and 
demand  of  It  "speed"  and  yet  more  speed 
and  "efficiency"  and  yet  more  efficiency 
might  remember  that  there  Is  altogether  a 
good  deal  of  both  at  present  In  American  life 
For  illustration,  those  who  denounce  the 
filibuster  against,  say,  the  compulsory  civil 
rights  program,  might  recall  that  the  weapon 
has  more  than  one  blade  and  that  today's 
pleading  minority  could  become  tomorrow'i 
arrogant  majority.  They  might  recall,  too. 
that  the  techniques  of  communication,  and 
with  them  the  drenching  power  of  propa- 
ganda, have  vastly  risen  in  our  time  when 
the  gaunt  aerials  thrust  upward  all  across 
the  land.  They  might  recall  that  the  public 
Is  not  alwaya  right  all  at  once  and  that  it  Is 
perhaps  not  too  bad  to  have  one  place  In 
which  matters  can  be  examined  at  leisure, 
even   If  a  leisure   uncomfortably  prolonged! 

Does  not  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina that  that  is  a  conclusive  argument 
for  the  retention  of  rule  XXII  in  its  pres- 
ent form? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  I  definitely  think  so. 
I  think  that  Mr.  White  has  stated  his 
views  in  language  much  more  forceful 
than  the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama 
could  use.  but  certainly  no  more  forceful 
than  the  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  can  use  and  does  use  on  many 
(xjcasions.  I  would  say  that  any  man  who 
can  expound  a  philosophy  of  that  sort 
would  be  an  outstanding  addition  to  the 
U.S.  Senate,  and  I  wish  he  were  here  to 
help  us  in  person  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  to  advance  the  outstanding  argu- 
ment he  has  made. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  does  not  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  agree  that  Mr.  White 
makes  a  conclusive  case  for  the  retention 
of  rule  XXII  in  its  present  form  when  he 
says,  in  substance,  that  any  rule  that  the 
Senate  might  devise  by  which  it  can 
silence  today  a  troublesome  demagog 
can  be  used  with  equal  facility  tomorrow 
to  silence  a  brave  man  fighting  for  a 
righteous  cause  upon  which  the  survival 
of  America  might  depend? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  I  certainly  agree,  and 
I  think  that  is  a  fine  statement. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  recall  from  the  history  of  the 
recent  past  that  every  time,  for  years, 
that  a  new  Congress  is  assembled  in 
Washington,  those  who  desire  to  change 
rule  XXII  to  secure  speed — what  they  call 
speed  and  efiaciency — have  presented 
such  proposed  changes  to  the  Senate? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  It  has  been  hap- 
pening for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  recognize,  as  does  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  that  every  time  a 
new  Congress  meets,  those  fine,  but  im- 
patient. Senators  who  want  to  change 
rule  XXII  require  the  Senate  to  lay  aside 
its  legislative  work  and  waste  anywhere 
from  a  month  to  six  weeks  of  the  Senate's 
time  seeking  the  change? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  indeed.  I  think  it  ia  a 
waste  of  time,  and  I  wish  that  very  soon 
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the  majority  leader  will  lay  this  whole 
matter  aside  and  let  us  get  to  some  of  the 
much  needed  legislation  we  have  before 


Mr  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  realize  that  we  could  have  been 
dealing  with  matters  of  legislation  dur- 
ing the  past  2  weeks,  except  for  this  in- 
sistence upon  a  rule  change,  which  the 
Senate  has  refused  to  make  time,  time, 
and  time  again? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  That  is  true. 
The  Senator  will  recall  that  In  the 
closing  days  of  the  91st  Congress,  we  had 
a  great  logjam  of  legislatlOTi.  These  mat- 
ters had  been  through  the  Senate  com- 
mittees—at least,  had  been  considered 
by  the  committees.  I  do  not  know  why 
they  are  not  able  to  get  those  measures 
out  on  the  floor  and  get  them  in  the 
position  they  were  in  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress, and  let  us  go  ahead  and  vote  on 
them,  rather  than  to  be  considering  again 
the  matter  of  amending  the  Senate  rules. 
Mr.  ERVIN.   Will   the  Senator   from 
Alabama  accept  the  assurance  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  that  dur- 
ing the  16  or  17  years  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  has  been  a    Mem- 
ber of   this   body,    the    proponents   of 
change  in  nUe  XXn  have  taken  action 
which  resulted  in  the  use  of  a  year  of  the 
Senate's  time  in  those  16  or  17  years; 
whereas,  all  the  filibusters  so-called  and 
all    the    educational    debates    so-called 
which  have  occurred  during  that  time 
have  consumed  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  Senate's  time,  as  contrasted  with  the 
waste  of  time  brought  about  by  a  demand 
for  the  change  in  rule  XXU? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  do  not  know  just  what 
the  proportion  would  be.  but  I  do  know 
that  we  have  consumed  many  months 
arguing  about  the  change  in  rule  XXn, 
which  seems  needless  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  whether  far  more  of  the  time  of 
the  Senate  has  not  been  used  in  an  effort 
to  change  rule  XXII  since  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  came  to  the  Senate  than 
has  been  consumed  by  all  the  alleged  fil- 
ibusters and  pseudofillbusters  and  edu- 
cational debates  against  which  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  change  inveigh? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  will  have  to  be  frank 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  and  state  that  I  do  not 
know  the  prooortion  and  the  relative 
comparison  between  the  debate  on  the 
rules  change  and  the  other  debates,  but 
certainly  we  have  consumed  many 
months  in  discussing  the  rules  change. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  really  know  any  organizations 
or  individuals,  who  demand  a  change 
in  rule  XXn  except  those  who  are  some- 
what impatient? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  know  of  no  others  that 
are  demanding  It.  I  do  not  recall  receiving 
any  letters — few.  If  any.  letters  have  I 
received  urging  me  to  be  for  the  change 
in  rule  XXn. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  there  never  was  any- 
thing truer  than  what  William  S.  White 
said  on  pages  18  and  19  of  his  book.  "The 
Citadel."  when  he  said: 

The  Senate,  therefore,  may  be  seen  as  a 
uniquely  Constitutional  place  In  that  It  Is 


here,  and  here  alone,  outside  the  courts — to 
which  access  Is  not  always  easy — that  the 
minority  will  again  and  again  be  defended 
against  the  majority's  most  passionate  will. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  indeed.  I  agree  with 
that  statement. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Considering  the  way  the 
courts  operate,  will  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  the  Senate  is  the 
only  place  in  the  United  States — indeed, 
the  only  place  in  the  world — where  a 
substantial  majority  can  engage  in  rea- 
sonable debate  and  in  a  reasonable  ef- 
fort to  convert  itself  from  a  minority  into 
a  majority? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  is  the  only  body  with 
which  the  Jimior  Senator  from  Alabama 
is  familiar,  and  it  is  one  of  the  great 
features  of  this  body,  and  I  want  to  con- 
tinue that  feature. 
Mr  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
senior    Senator    from    North    Carolina 
(Mr.  Ervin)  for  his  most  helpful  com- 
ments and  participation  in  this  discus- 
sion. ,  ^   . 
Mr.  President,  when  the  distinguished 
Senator    from    North    Carolina     (Mr. 
Ervin)    engaged  me  in  colloquy,  I  was 
discussing  the  matter  of  the  extended 
debate  which  took  place  in  the  Roman 
senate,  and  the  fact  that  Julius  Caesar 
while  a  member  of  the  senate  engaged  In 
filibustering,  but  after  he  became  ruler 
of  Rome,  while  it  still  had  a  senate,  be- 
fore they  put  the  senate  out  of  business, 
was  able  to  silence  and  did  silence  the 
younger  Cato,  who  participated  in  ex- 
tended debate  in  the  Roman  senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  hardly  started 
my  remarks  on  this  subject.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  at  a  later  hour,  either  today  or 
next  week,  I  shall  be  able  to  continue  my 
discussions.  I  never  got  down  to  some  of 
the  remarks  I  planned  to  make. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  is  present  in 
the  Chamber,  wishing  to  discuss  this 
matter,  and  since  I  have  no  prepared 
remarks  and  am  discussing  this  issue 
extemporaneously,  I  am  able  to  stop  at 
any  stage  of  my  remarks. 

So.  at  this  time,  Mr.  President,  in  order 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  this  matter,  I  do. 
at  this  time,  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin) .  The  Senator  from  Arkansas  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
deeply  regret  that  during  the  past  few 
days  my  committee  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities, together  with  other  pressing 
matters  involving  my  State  and  my  con- 
stituents, have  prevented  me  from  being 
present  on  the  floor  to  listen  to  many  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  who  have 
preceded  me  in  the  discussion  of  this 
very  important  issue.  I  am  sure  that  I 
cannot  match  the  words  of  wisdom  al- 
ready spoken  by  them.  I  did  want,  how- 
ever, to  deliver  in  part  this  afternoon 
some  remarks  that  I  have  prepared  on 
this  subject. 

Anticipating  the  probable  time  of  ad- 
journment this  afternoon,  I  shall  not 
have  adequate  time  to  complete  all  that 
I  wish  to  say  in  opposition  to  the  change 
in  rule  XXll  and,  therefore,  I  now  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  my  remarks  this 
afternoon  be  considered  only  the  begin- 
ning, or  a  part  of  what  I  anticipate  I 
shall  say  before  this  debate  shall  end, 
and  that  my  remarks  today,  and  those 
subsequent  thereto  the  next  time  I  take 
the  fioor.  all  be  regarded  as  one  speech. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unsmimous  con- 
sent for  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  once 
again,  as  on  numerous  occasions  in  the 
past,  we  hav<!  before  us  a  proposed 
change  in  rule  XXll.  I  heard  part  of  the 
colloquy  a  few  minutes  ago  between  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Ervin)  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  re- 
garding the  tremendous  waste  of  time 
that  has  occurred  in  this  effort  over  the 
past  several  years. 

I  think  it  would  be  of  interest,  and  I 
think  the  Record  should  reflect — I  notice 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  has  returned  to 
the  Chamber— that  a  survey  should  be 
made  of  the  time  that  has  been  wasted 
on  this  proposal  during  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century.  It  is  this  kind  of  waste  of 
time  that  often  brings  criticism  upon 
this  distinguished  body,  criticism  which  is 
often  intended  and  calculated  to  impair 
its  image  as  the  great  institution  to 
which  it  has  often  been  referred— the 
greatest  lawmaking  body  in  the  world. 

I  would  hope  that  when  we  finally  vote 
on  the  issue  now  before  us,  that  this 
matter  will  be  settled.  I  would  hope  that 
it  be  determined  that  an  insufficient 
number  of  this  body  want  this  rule 
changed,  and  that  a  sufficient  number 
of  the  Members  of  this  body  will  continue 
to  oppose  this  abortive  effort  and.  here- 
after, we  can  proceed  with  other  business 
in  this  body  without  the  long  interrup- 
tions which  have  been  caused  by  this 
issue,  the  proposed  change  of  rule  XXII. 
I  would  go  further.  Mr.  President.  In 
saying  that  if  this  proposal  Is  adopted, 
to  where  60  percent  of  60  Members  of  the 
Senate  can  invoke  cloture,  that  will  not 
end  the  issue  or  the  argimaent.  Such  a 
change  will  only  inspire,  stimulate,  and 
encourage  further  efforts  toward  the 
ultimate  goal  of  the  proponents,  which  Is 
to  reduce  this  body  to  the  subservience 
of  the  will  of  a  temporary  maiority  any 
time  that  majority  expresses  itself. 

If  that  ever  happens.  Mr.  President, 
then  it  can  never  again  be  said,  as  It  has 
so  often  been  said,  that  this  is  the  great- 
est deliberative  legislative  body  in  the 
world. 

I  think  that,  as  long  as  that  descrip- 
tion of  the  Senate  remains  true,  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  clothed  in  the  luster  of  honor, 
dignity,  and  character,  that  not  only 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  should  be 
proud  of.  but  that  every  citizen  of  this 
Nation  should  acclaim  with  pride. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  oppose  uneoulv- 
ocally  the  pending  resolution  which  seeks 
to  amend  rule  XXll  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate.  This  amendment  Is 
designed  to  further  liberalize  nrocedures 
In  the  U.S.  Senate  so  as  to  enable  slightly 
more  than  a  bare  majority  of  the  mem- 
bership of  this  body  to  compel — not  per- 
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siiade.  Mr.  President,  but  to  compel — In 
some  instances,  hasty,  ill-advised  action 
on  any  pending  matter  before  the  Senate, 
no  matter  how  grave  the  iMue.  no  matter 
how  serious  the  consequences  or  ill- 
advised  action  may  be.  Such  an  amend- 
ment would  serve  to  enforce  further  the 
will  and  purpose  of  a  bare  majority  not 
only  on  the  Senate,  but  also  on  the  people 
of  this  Nation.  This  would  be  done  with- 
out affording  adequate  opportunity  for 
the  due  deliberations  of  which  this  body 
is  so  capable  and  which  are  needed  and 
should  be  exercised  for  the  people  to  be 
striBciently  Informed — and  they  should 
at  all  times.  Mr.  President — be  sufficient- 
ly Informed — on  vital  issues  so  as  to  en- 
able them  to  formulate  their  views  and 
In  turn  make  them  known  to  their  chosen 
representatives  in  this  body. 

This  pending  proposal.  Mr.  President, 
under  a  set  of  circumstances  wlilch 
could  reasonably  occur  would  enable  as 
few  as  31  Members  of  the  Senate,  less 
than  one-third  of  the  elected  representa- 
tives serving  here,  by  Invoking  a  cloture 
rule,  to  cut  off  debate  and  silence  the 
remaining  69  Members. 

It  would  enable  as  few  as  31  Members 
to  cut  off  debate  and  silence  the  remain- 
ing 69. 

Just  about  4  years  ago,  I  rose  in  this 
Chamber  to  lend  my  voice  in  protest 
against  the  same  nature  of  assault  on 
the  rights  of  the  American  people  that  is 
Involved  here  in  this  debate  today.  At 
that  time,  I  called  attention  to  the  com- 
ments attributed  to  one  of  the  wisest 
Americans  who  ever  lived.  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, relative  to  debate  in  the  VS. 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  those  comments  of  Jef- 
ferson are  Just  as  much  in  point  today, 
emd  even  more  persuasive  possibly  than 
they  were  then,  if  we  just  listen  to  them. 
So.  I  would  like  to  refer  to  them  and 
quote  them  again. 

Mr.  Jefferson  said: 

The  rules  of  the  Senate  which  allow  full 
freedom  of  debate  are  designed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  minority,  and  thla  design  la 
part  of  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Tou  cannot  remove  it  without  damag- 
ing the  whole  fabric.  Therefore,  before  tam- 
pering with  this  right,  we  should  assure  our- 
selves that  what  is  lost  will  not  be  greater 
than  what  is  gained. 

Mr.  President,  just  as  those  Immortal 
words  illimiinated  the  pathway  and  gave 
guidance  to  our  predecessors  during  that 
time  and  since  then,  so  they  serve  us 
today. 

There  are  thoae  who  Insist  there  are — 
as  they  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  on 
the  floor  in  the  course  of  this  debate  for 
years  while  this  has  been  a  live  issue  in 
the  Senate — the  alleged  advantages  that 
are  to  be  gained  by  this  so-called  gag 
rule.  The  force  of  tiie  rule  change  that 
is  proposed  here  and  the  ultimate  goal  of 
those  who  seek  a  change  will  be  to  finally 
seek  a  bare  majority.  Those  gains,  Mr. 
President,  as  Jefferson  Indicated,  are 
more  than  offset  by  the  loss  to  be  sus- 
tained. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  Thomas  Jefferson  was  a  man  of 
many  talents  and  certainly  he  was  a  man 


of  great  experience  in  government.  Not 
only  did  he  understand  the  true  meaning 
of  democracy,  and  the  role  of  the  legisla- 
tive process  in  safeguarding  Individual 
rights  but  I  believe  he  had  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  that  process  than  any 
other  man  of  his  time  and,  perhaps, 
since  then. 

IDuring  the  period  of  the  formation  of 
our  Government,  in  its  very  Infancy,  he 
had  a  better  understanding  of  the  proc- 
esses then  than  any  other  man  living. 
Although  much  of  Interest  and  value  has 
been  written  and  said  about  him,  I  do  not 
recall  ever  having  read  any  reference  to 
this  great  man  as  either  a  "Southern  re- 
actionary" or  a  "conservative"  or  a  "ra- 
cist" or  a  'bigot"  or  £iny  other  derisive 
or  critical  terms  that  are  sometimes  now 
applied  to  tho«e  who  stand  here  in  this 
body  today  and  continue  to  defend  the 
principles  that  Jefferson  espoused,  and 
he  was  truly  a  progressive  of  his  time 
If  he  espoused  them  then  and  they  have 
served  this  Nation  well  for  nearly  two 
centuries,  and  no  harm  has  come  to  the 
country  because  of  them,  why  Is  it  that 
now  those  of  us  who  defend  the  ssune 
ideals,  the  same  principles,  and  the  same 
processes  that  were  designed  to  protect 
the  minorities  and  designed  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  American  people  could  be 
informed  on  the  Issues  on  which  their 
representatives  were  voting  are  treated 
with  derision?  If  they  were  valid  then 
and  if  they  had  the  virtue  then  to  com- 
mand the  respect  of  men  like  Jefferson 
who  advocated  them,  what  has  happened 
to  warrant  the  change  now  of  condem- 
nation and  derision  of  those  of  us  who 
stand  here  to  defend  the  same  ideals 
and  principles. 

I  can  tell  you,  Mr.  President.  Our 
Founding  Fathers  had  the  depth  of  wis- 
dom to  reject  It.  I  will  tell  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  is  behind  it.  It  is  political- 
expediency.  "We  can  get  the  power  to 
ram  legislation  through  and  once  we  get 
a  slight  majority  we  can  do  It." 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  not  the  way  to 
preserve  America  and  that  is  not  the  way 
to  preserve  the  liberties,  the  freedom, 
and  the  rights,  the  civil  rights,  that  the 
liberals  profess  so  much  to  idolize  and 
serve.  Ultimately  they  will  be  overridden 
by  some  small  majority  at  a  given  time. 

They  are  taking  more  risks  in  this  mat- 
ter than  are  those  of  us  who  are  defend- 
ing and  protecting  this  country  from 
arbitrary  decisions  and  oppressions. 
Some  of  them  will  have  an  awakening 
too  late,  if  they  happen  to  get  this 
through  at  any  time.  It  will  be  too  late 
then.  As  we  used  to  try  to  tell  them  about 
scxne  of  the  proposals  that  have  been 
before  this  body,  ultimately  we  told  them 
that  they  will  suffer  more  ill  conse- 
quences from  it  than  those  sections  of 
the  Nation  they  thought  they  were 
chastizing.  That  is  coming  true  every 
day — every  day.  It  is  happening  across 
the  Nation.  The  very  sections  of  the 
country  they  thought  they  were  chastiz- 
ing are  rising  above  It  and  the  ill  con- 
sequences of  It  are  visiting  them  today 
In  their  own  front  yards.  There  is  not 
a  Senator  in  this  body  who  when  he  reads 
these  remarks  that  will  not  know  exactly 


what  I  am  talking  about.  Some  of  them 
will  wince  when  they  read  It  because  It 
Is  true. 

Yet,  those  of  us  who  have  stood  our 
ground  these  many  years  and  have 
fought  off  nine  assault  waves  In  18  years 
on  one  of  the  most  vital  institutions  pos- 
sessed by  the  American  people,  have  been 
opprobriously  referred  to  in  those  deri- 
sive terms  for  expressing  exactly  the 
same  sentiments,  and  for  the  very  same 
reasons — love  of  country  and  concern 
for  its  preservation  as  the  greatest  de- 
mocracy on  this  earth. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is.  in  my  judgment, 
most  unfortunate  that  in  1959.  this  body! 
ignoring  the  wise  counsel  of  that  great 
statesman.  Jefferson,  saw  fit  to  "tamper 
with  this  right"  by  amending  rule  XXII 
so  as  to  permit  a  two-thirds  majority  of 
those  present  and  voting — as  few  as  34 
Senators — to  invoke  cloture,  rather  than 
a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  full  Senate 
membership — 67  Senators,  as  was  pro- 
vided by  the  1949  amendment. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  what  is  happen- 
ing here  today  confirms  what  I  said  a  few 
moments  ago.  The  adoption  of  a  change 
to  a  proposed  60  Senators  is  not  going 
to  satisfy  the  proponents.  This  is  a  whit- 
tling away  process.  We  shaved  off  a  lit- 
tle a  few  years  ago;  now  we  will  whittle 
away  more.  If  the  Senate  agrees  to  60 
percent,  we  will  shave  off  some  more, 
and  the  next  round  will  probably  be  for 
55  percent.  That  will  not  satisfy  them. 
They  will  be  back  here  for  51  percent; 
and  then  26  Senators,  if  there  were  only 
51  Senators  present,  would  have  the 
power  to  silence  debate  because  they  did 
not  agree  with  other  Senators  on  a  par- 
ticular issue. 

Mr.  President,  in  some  fields  and  in 
some  areas,  there  is  a  process  of  degen- 
eration that  applies  sometimes  by  the 
normal  course  of  nature.  Here  we  are 
beginning  to  practice  it.  We  are  asked  to 
do  these  things  that  would  bring  about 
a  further  stimulation  of  the  processes  of 
deterioration  of  the  strength,  the  dignity. 
and  the  power  of  the  Senate  to  protect 
the  citizens  of  this  country  against  the 
possibly  ill-advised,  hasty,  and  rash  ac- 
tion of  a  mere  majority  of  Senators  at 
some  given  time.  It  is  not  a  wise  course; 
It  Is  a  foolish  course.  I  hope  there  is  yet 
enough  collective  wisdom  in  this  body  to 
reject  this  proposal. 

This  protective  rule  of  1949  was  fur- 
ther weakened  seriously  in  1959.  and  now, 
in  keeping  with  a  steady  trend,  we  are 
witnessing  still  another  assault  on  the 
"full  freedom  of  debate"  which,  in  Jeffer- 
son's words,  were  designed  'for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  minority." 

It  is  a  strange  concidence  that  those 
who  are  here  today  insisting  upon  a 
change  in  this  rule  often  profess  to  be  the 
greatest  champions  of  the  minority ;  and 
when  they  go  out  to  speak  in  campaigns 
they  refer  to  Jefferson,  the  great  Jeffer- 
son, father  of  democracy.  And  yet  they 
stand  here  and  repudiate  him — not  only 
repudiate  him  but  also  denounce  those 
of  us  who  defend  him  by  the  opprobrious 
terms  to  which  I  have  already  referred. 

Mr.  President,  from  1806  to  1917,  there 
was  free  and  unlimited  debate  in  the 
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Senate  of  the  United  States.  Was  our 
Government  destroyed?  Did  our  Nation 
cease  to  prosjaer?  The  answer  is  obvious. 

The  truth  is  that  that  was  the  period 
of  our  growth  and  strength,  the  strength 
that  gave  us  the  Impetus  to  become  the 
greatest  Nation  on  earth,  when  men  were 
free.  That  is  what  we  want  to  keep. 

We  grew  and  prospered  and  became 
the  greatest  Nation  on  this  earth. 

Between  1917,  when  the  first  cloture 
rule  was  adopted,  under  the  pressures 
of  a  great  war  and  a  national  emergency, 
clotiu*  motions  were  limited  to  pending 
measures  and  required  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority vote  of  those  present  and  voting. 
In  1949,  rule  XXn  was  amended  so  as 
to  restore  this  bulwark  of  democracy 
against  the  oppression  and  tyranny  of 
the  majority,  by  authorizing  cloture  only 
by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  entire 
Senate,  but  debate  could  not  be  limited 
on  any  proposal  to  amend  the  standing 
rules  of  the  Senate.  However,  at  that 
time,  the  rule  was  extended  to  cover,  in 
addition  to  the  pending  business,  all  mo- 
tions and  other  matters  and  unfinished 
business. 

This  again  bears  testimony  to  and  is 
evidence  of  what  I  asserted  a  few  min- 
utes ago — that  we  are  witnessing  in  this 
period  of  time  the  whittling  process,  the 
whittling  away  a  little  this  year  and  a 
little  the  next  session  and  a  little  the 
next  year,  until  ultimately  there  will  be 
no  bulwark  against  the  tyranny  of  a  mere 
majority. 

Then  in  1959,  the  number  required  to 
invoke  cloture  was  reduced  to  two-thirds 
of  those  present  and  voting.  The  1959 
amendment  was  simply  used  as  a  vehicle 
to  enable  a  majority  to  try  to  appease 
minority  groups  for  political  expediency, 
without  regard  to  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  majority  of  the  American 
people. 

Prior  to  the  1959  amendment,  rule 
XXII  was  an  imposing  bulwark  of  true 
democracy.  Through  the  years.  It  served 
to  safeguard  the  liberties  of  our  people 
and  afforded  them  the  right  of  thorough 
and  full  expression  through  the  medium 
of  their  chosen  representatives  in  the 
U5.  Senate.  Although  seriously  weak- 
ened in  1959.  rule  XXn,  in  Its  present 
form,  still  stands  as  a  vital  safeguard  of 
liberty.  Weaken  It  further— and  that  is 
what  the  proposal  will  do — and  you  will 
strike  down  and  destroy  this  fortress,  this 
last  bastion  of  free  and  unlimited  debate 
in  the  most  profound  legislative  body  in 
the  world. 

Mr.  President,  once  this  rule  is  de- 
stroyed, once  this  rule  Is  whittled  down 
to  where  a  simple  majority  can  impose 
Its  will  arbitrarily,  this  body  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  boast  that  It  Is  the 
greatest  deliberative  body  in  the  world. 
I  hope  we  never  surrender  that  great  dis- 
tinction. 

Contention  Is  made,  with  great  em- 
phasis, that  the  present  rule  XXn  per- 
mits abuses.  It  does.  Abuses  have  oc- 
curred. 

There  is  hardly  a  rule  of  the  Senate 
that  does  not  permit  abuses,  and  we  wit- 
ness them  day  after  day  and  time  after 
time.  One  can  probably  abuse  anything 


he  wants  to  abuse,  and  I  have  seen  that 
abuse.  I  have  seen  what  I  thought  was 
an  abuse  by  some  of  those  who  now  con- 
demn the  rule.  I  have  seen  measures  here 
that  I  would  like  to  have  voted  on.  I 
would  like  to  have  seen  them  disposed 
of.  I  was  anxious  and  ready  to  vote,  but 
I  saw  a  minority  of  those  who  stand  here 
and  plead  to  destroy  that  right  exercising 
that  very  right  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
to  keep  a  majority  of  us  from  voting  on 
something  they  did  not  like.  I  did  not 
complain.  I  would  like  to  have  seen  a 
vote.  But,  having  a  vote  on  that  Issue  at 
that  time,  the  gain  that  would  have  been 
made  would  never  have  outweighed  the 
loss  that  would  be  sustained  by  a  rule 
that  would  permit  a  bare  majority  to 
invoke  its  will  and  impose  its  will  hastily 
and  arbitrarily  on  a  minority  In  this 
body. 

I  have  witnessed  some  of  them  since 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  and 
I  have  noticed  that,  in  some  Instances, 
these  abuses  have  been  perpetrated  by 
the  very  persons  who  are  now  clamoring 
for  a  change. 

However,  Mr.  President,  although  free 
and  unlimited  debate  may  have  resulted 
in  temporary  delay  and  may,  on  occasion, 
have  served  to  inconvenience  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  any  harm  that  may 
have  resulted  was  infinitesimal  In  com- 
parison with  imwise  and  unsound  legis- 
lation that  might  have  been  enacted  had 
the  rules  been  different. 

The  things  works  both  ways.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. You  may  be  able  to  impose  the  will 
of  a  bare  majority  and  get  some  legisla- 
tion through  hastily.  That  is  all  right. 
But  there  are  many  times  when  that 
kind  of  operation,  that  kind  of  rule,  that 
manner  of  enacting  laws,  would  be  an 
abuse,  becau.se  then  we  would  enact  legis- 
lation without  knowing  what  the  con- 
sequences of  It  would  be. 

We  have  enacted  legislation  without 
understanding  its  provisions.  We  have 
enacted  legislation  that  was  not  wise,  not 
proved.  What  do  we  want,  exjwdiency  at 
the  cost  of  wisdom?  That  is  the  way  to 
get  It.  Get  you  an  arbitrary  process, 
where  you  can  force  your  will,  for  the 
sake  of  expediency,  and  wisdom  is  rele- 
gated to  oblivion. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  if  he  will  yield 
solely  for  a  question. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion, without  relinquishing  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  if,  under  rule  XXn  in  its  pres- 
ent form,  a  cloture  motion  cannot  be 
filed  immediately  after  the  Senate  takes 
up  a  bm  for  consideration. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect; of  course  every  Senator  knows,  and 
those  who  inveigh  against  rule  XXn 
know,  that  the  minute  a  bill  is  brought 
up  on  this  floor  and  made  the  pending 
business,  if  they  want  to  do  it,  they  can 
file  a  cloture  motion  right  then,  and 
within — what  is  it,  48  hours? — two  legis- 
lative days  thereafter,  we  have  to  vote 
on  It. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes;  it  could  be  less  than 
48  hours,  because  a  bill  might  be  called 


up  just  before  midnight.  We  have  had 
sessions  here  at  midnight. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  seem  to  recall  a 
few  of  them,  Mr.  President,  yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Anyway,  as  soon  as  a  bill 
is  called  up.  Is  it  not  true  that  a  cloture 
motion  could  be  filed,  and  then  Senators 
are  allowed  to  debate  that  bill  only  for 
the  rest  of  that  day,  the  next  day,  and  1 
hour  on  the  following  day,  before  cloture 
is  voted  on? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  right.  It  can 
be  less  than  48  hours.  We  usually  think 
of  it  in  terms  of  48  hours,  but  it  could 
be  less. 

Mr  ERVIN  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  if  it  iias  not  been  his  experience 
and  observation  in  the  Senate  that  In 
those  instances  where  cloture  has  been 
voted,  although  the  rule  says  Senators 
may  each  speak  for  1  hour  sifter  that 
time,  the  majority  of  Senators  who  have 
voted  for  cloture  do  not  come  to  the 
Senate  Chamber  and  listen  to  those  Sen- 
ators who  undertake  to  use  an  hour,  or 
part  of  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Of  course,  the  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  cloture  rule  is  noth- 
ing but  a  gag  rule.  That  is  its  true  pur- 
pose It  is  not  to  serve — to  enlighten.  If 
it  can  have  any  effect  in  the  world,  the 
cloture  rule  is  to  prevent  debate  and  to 
force  a  vote  for  expediency's  sake  at  the 
time;  and  there  have  been  times  when 
I  know  it  has  been  expedient  for  me  and 
for  my  cause,  because  a  majority  of  Sen- 
ators had  the  same  viewpoint  I  did  with 
respect  to  the  pending  issue,  but  a  minor- 
ity was  able  to  prevent  it.  I  did  not  com- 
plain about  that;  they  had  that  right  un- 
der the  rule,  and  it  is  that  rule  they 
want  to  destroy  and  that  rule  I  want  to 
preserve. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Will  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas accept  the  assurance  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  devoted  much 
time  and  attention  to  trying  to  improve 
the  civil  rights  bill  of  1964  and  to  make 
it  a  more  just  and  workable  law.  al- 
though the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
was  opposed  to  the  bill;  that  in  so  doing, 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  pre- 
pared several  amendments,  such  as.  for 
example,  an  amendment  to  make  the 
question  of  whether  discrimination  ex- 
isted in  federal  programs  determinable 
as  they  should  be  in  Judicial  tribunals 
rather  than  in  executive  agencies  having 
no  rightful  judicial  power  imder  the  Con- 
stitution; that  after  cloture  was  voted, 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  used 
the  hour  allotted  to  him  to  present  and 
explain  his  Just  and  workable  amend- 
ments; and  that  virtually  all  of  the  Sen- 
ators who  had  voted  to  impose  cloture 
absented  themselves  from  the  Senate 
where  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
was  explaining  his  just  and  workable 
amendments,  and  merely  came  to  the 
floor  to  vote  against  such  amendments 
without  listening  to  a  single  word  spoken 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  to 
explain  the  meaning  and  wisdom  of  the 
amendments  proposed  by  him. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor had  that  experience;  he  observed  it, 
possibly,  more  keenly  than  some  of  us. 
I  observed  it;  I  know  that  is  true,  not- 
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withstanding  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
was  in  good  faith  with  those  amend- 
ments, and  they  would  have  insured  the 
democratic  processes  where  they  do  not 
exist  now,  so  that  the  accused,  or  the 
ones  charged,  would  have  had  a  chance 
to  present  their  case  and  be  heard, 
whereas  they  do  not  have  it  now;  and 
the  very  Senators  who  profess  to  want 
the  democratic  processes  and  to  preserve 
liberty  and  protect  the  minority  are  the 
ones  who.  by  that  expediency,  preferred 
and  by  that  attitude  toward  the  Sena- 
tor's amendments  prevented  those  rights 
from  being  enacted  Into  law. 

Mr.  E21VIN.  Can  it  not  be  reasonably 
inferred  that  some  Senators  vote  to  im- 
pose cloture  and  thus  gag  other  Senators 
because  they  do  not  want  to  listen  to 
them  and  afford  them  an  opportunity 
to  present  their  views? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  may  well  be  a 
part  of  their  reason.  They  also  profess  to 
have  other  reasons. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  present  discussion 
illustrates  this  point  very  well.  As  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  recalls,  51 
Senators  have  joined  in  a  proposal  to 
lower  the  vote  by  which  cloture  can  be 
obtained  from  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ators present  and  voting  to  60  percent 
of  them.  I  am  constrained  to  say  that  I 
have  strained  my  eyesight  trying  to  see  if 
any  of  those  Senators  who  cosponsored 
this  proposal  have  been  here  to  listen  to 
the  arguments  against  it.  They  have  been 
conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  think  they 
have  an  open  mind.  I  do  not  think  they 
are  too  well  informed.  They  already  have 
fixed  opinions. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  they  want  to  make 
sure  their  fixed  opinions  are  not  changed 
by  further  light  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  They  do  not  want  to 
get  confused,  let  us  say,  so  they  avoid  be- 
ing exposed  to  any  logic  or  wisdom  which 
might  Inform  them  and  confuse  them. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  see  any 
similarity  between  that  situation  and 
that  of  the  North  Carolina  Justice  of 
the  peace,  who.  after  the  plaintiff  had 
presented  his  case  In  Justice  court,  told 
the  defendant.  "I  would  appreciate  It 
very  much  if  you  woiild  not  offer  any  evi- 
dence, because  when  I  hear  only  one 
side  of  a  case  I  do  not  have  any  trouble 
reaching  a  conclusion,  but  when  I  hear 
both  sides,  I  get  confused,  and  therefore 
I  would  appreciate  It  very  much  if  the 
defendant  would  not  offer  any  testi- 
mony." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  I  think  the  Senator's 
story  Is  very  apropos  to  the  statement 
I  Just  made,  that  they  do  not  want  to 
get  enlightened  and  confused. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  told  that  the 
piffpo««of  the  pending  amendment  to 
rule  XXn  Is  to  terminate  successful 
filibustering:  to  enable  the  US  Senate 
to  discharge  its  responsibility  to  the 
American  people  in  a  more  democratic 
and  expeditious  manner — again  I  go 
b«ck  to  what  Mr.  Jefferson  said  about 
democracy,  that  this  protection  of  the 
minority  Is  Indispensable  to  true  democ- 
racy— and  to  end  the  undue  power  which 


the  rule  places  In  the  hands  of  a  minor- 
ity. In  fact,  advocates  of  the  proposed 
change  allege  that  the  Senate,  because 
of  its  tradition  of  free  and  unlimited 
debate,  is  unable  to  transact  the  Nation's 
business  and  Is  derelict  in  its  obligations. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  only  to  refer 
back  to  the  closing  days  of  the  last  ses- 
sion of  this  body  to  point  out  that  the 
very  things  that  are  cmnplalned  about 
here  were  then  practiced  by  the  ones 
who  are  doing  the  complaining.  But  It 
was  expjedient  for  them,  from  their 
viewpoint  at  that  time,  to  do  It.  Though 
they  condemn  it  In  others,  they  practice 
It  and  take  every  advantage  of  the  right 
to  do  when  their  ox  is  being  gored. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  describe  a 
cartoon  I  saw,  without  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  losing  his  right  to  the  floor  or 
having  any  .subsequent  remarks  counted 
as  a  second  speech  or  it  being  otherwise 
prejudicial  to  his  position. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  One  of  our  good  friends, 
a  very  dlstingxiished  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate, who  filibustered  against  the  SST  In 
the  closing  days  of  the  last  Congress,  was 
depicted  in  this  cartoon  as  coming  Into 
the  Senate  Chamber  with  a  great,  big 
blunderbuss  gun  called  "The  Filibuster." 
In  the  cartoon,  someone  said.  "Don't 
you  consider  this  a  dangerous  weapon?" 
Our  distinguished  friend,  as  depicted  in 
the  cartoon,  said,  "No.  except  In  the 
hands  of  southerners." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Except  In  the  hands 
of  southerners. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator  was 
In  the  Chamber  a  few  minutes  ago,  when 
I  said  for  the  record— and  I  hope  that 
some  of  our  good  colleagues  read  It — that 
we  tried  to  warn  them  a  few  years  ago, 
when  they  were  trying  to  impose  some 
legislation  on  a  certain  section  of  this 
country,  when  they  were  trying  to  chas- 
tise— and  I  will  use  the  term  'South" 
now — when  they  were  trying  to  chastise 
the  South,  that  there  was  going  to  be  a 
backlash  from  It  and  that  they  would 
feel  that  backlash.  Today,  they  have  It 
in  th?lr  own  front  yard,  all  across  this 
Nation  .\nd  I  believe  they  are  asking 
for  more  of  It. 

Again.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  the 
South— I  can  say  that— that  is  going  to 
suffer  the  most  serious  consequences 
from  what  I  regard  as  these  rash  pro- 
posals If  they  should  be  adopted.  In 
time,  ultimately.  It  Is  going  to  boom- 
erang, and  the  one  who  will  get  injured 
Is  the  one  who  threw  It,  not  the  target  at 
which  It  was  thrown. 

Mr.  President,  an  examination  of  the 
record  reveals  clearly  tliat  there  is  very 
little.  If  any.  validity  to  these  conten- 
tions 

First,  we  find  that  rule  XXn,  In  any 
of  its  various  forms,  has  never  been  com- 
pletely effective  In  terminating  extended 
debate.  Since  1917,  when  the  first  cloture 
rule  was  adopted,  cloture  has  been  in- 
voked 49  times  and  was  successful  on  only 
eight  occasions,  four  of  which  occurred 
when  the  rule  required  only  two-thirds 
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of  those  present  and  voting  to  close  de- 
bate. Now,  this  fact  may  be  cited  as 
proof  that  further  liberalization  of  the 
rule  is  necessary.  However,  when  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  are  ready  and  willing  to 
cut  off  debate  and  resort  to  "gag  rule"  on 
only  eight  occasions  in  53  years,  what  It 
really  proves  Is  that  a  substantial  number 
of  Senators  were  not  ready  and  willing  to 
act  upon  these  measures  In  the  form  In 
which  they  were  pending.  This  Is  clearly 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  on  25  of  the  49 
occasions,  those  seeking  to  Invoke  cloture 
not  only  failed  to  muster  the  required 
two-thirds  support  for  their  motion,  but 
also  failed  to  receive  the  support  of  even 
a  majority  of  the  authorized  membership 
of  the  Senate:  and  of  this  number,  on  15 
occasions,  they  were  unable  to  obtain 
even  a  simple  majority— a  majority  of 
those  present  and  voting. 

Those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with  the 
workings  of  this  body  know  that  failure 
to  Invoke  cloture  on  41  occasions  over  a 
period  of  53  years  cannot  be  attributed 
to  the  requirements  of  the  rule  alone.  It 
Is  obvious  that  Members  opposing  cloture 
on  those  occasions  voted  agatn-st  It  either 
because  of  a  deep-seated  conviction  that 
"gag-rule"  Is  an  affront  to  our  demo- 
cratic institutions,  or  because  of  a  sim- 
ilarly deep-seated  conviction  that  fur- 
ther debate  was  essential  and  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  Nation.  I  emphasize  again 
the  fact  that  experience  has  demon- 
strated beyond  any  question  that  when 
the  U.S.  Senate  is  ready  to  act  on  a  pend- 
ing measure,  it  can  act.  does  act,  and 
wUl  act. 

The  allegation  that  the  Senate,  be- 
cause of  its  tradition  of  unlimited  debate. 
Is  unable  to  transact  the  Nation's  business 
and  is  derelict  In  Its  obligations  to  the 
American  people  Is  clearly  refuted  by 
the  record.  First,  despite  the  provisions  of 
rule  XXn.  during  the  past  53  years.  Con- 
gress has  enacted  an  enormous  quantity 
of  legislation.  A  substantial  proportion 
was  transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  Pres- 
ident with  a  request  for  action.  The 
product  that  ultimately  emerged  In  the 
form  of  legislative  enactments  has  often 
been  quite  different  from  the  original 
submission — quite  different  from  what 
the  President  recommended,  from  what 
the  administration  tried  to  have  enacted. 
Experience  has  demonstrated  that  the 
ultimate  product  In  those  Instances  was 
often  far  better.  In  form  and  substance, 
than  the  original  submission. 

That  does  not  apply  only  to  the  ad- 
ministration In  power.  It  applies  to  the 
administrations  over  more  than  a  half 
century.  Presidents  are  no  more  Infalli- 
ble  than   Members   of   Congress. 

I  hope  I  will  not  be  taken  to  task  about 
that  statement,  because  many  who  have 
served  as  President  were  Members  of 
Congress.  I  am  not  sure  that  always  the 
ablest  Member  of  Congress  became  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  I  have  some 
reservations  about  that,  though  I  make 
no  challenge  or  charge. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  think  that  all  def- 
erence should  be  shown  to  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  when  he  sends  them 
down  here. 
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If  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
regardless  of  party,  is  In  power,  every 
deference  should  be  shown  him.  We  have 
a  constitutional  responsibility.  We  should 
weigh  the  matter,  and  resolve  the  doubts 
with  that  in  mind.  Often,  maybe,  resolve 
the  doubts  in  deference  to  his  wishes. 
But,  he  is  not  infallible.  After  all,  what 
the  President  sends  down  here  most  of 
the  time.  If  not  all  the  time,  Is  prepared 
by  a  staff  of  experts  who  are  never 
elected  to  anything.  I  think  their  pro- 
posals should  be  meticulously  examined. 
In  my  judgment  that  is  the  better  process 
of  democracy. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  jrleld  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  gladly  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  every 
President  we  have  had  since  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt,  except  President 
Eisenhower,  went  from  the  Senate  to  the 
White  House? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  not  counted 
it.  but  I  will  take  the  Senator's  word 
without  making  a  hasty  calculation. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  President  Tnunan  had 
served  in  the  Senate  first,  had  he  not? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy had  served  in  the  Senate  first,  had 
he  not? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  President  Johnson 
had  served  In  the  Senate  first,  had  he 
not? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  President  Nixon  had 
served  In  the  Senate  first,  had  he  not? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  correct. 
The  Senator  is  correct  about  that.  As  I 
pointed  out,  we  have  shown  great  defer- 
ence to  them,  to  their  ability,  their  char- 
acter, to  their  noble  Intentions  and  pur- 
poses as  well  as  to  their  qualities  of 
statesmanship.  But  again.  I  point  out, 
all  those  President  who  went  from  the 
Senate  to  the  White  House  had  around 
them  a  staff  of  so-called  experts  as  their 
counselors  and  advisers. 

I  certainly  would  not  concede  that  all 
of  them  towered  in  intellect  and  judg- 
ment above  the  level  of  the  stature  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate.  I  think  It  Is  our 
duty,  an  Inescapable  duty,  where  legis- 
lative proposals  come  to  us,  even  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
discharge  our  duty  and  carefully  ex- 
amine, assess,  evaluate,  and  make  judg- 
ments, and  correct  by  amendment  by 
elimination  and  by  additions  to  those 
proposals.  If  necessary,  in  order  to  serve 
the  Nation's  best  interests. 

Some  Presidential  proposals  have 
much  merit:  others  have  some  merit; 
and  still  others  have  little  or  no  merit 
at  all.  So  It  Is  In  the  legislative  process 
that  these  proposals  that  come  from  the 
President  prepared  by  his  advisers  should 
be  carefully  considered  and  analyzed. 
When  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  have 
considered  and  acted  upon  such  pro- 
posals, they  may,  and  often  do,  emerge  in 
a  form  quite  different  from  the  original 
submission,  or,  in  some  instances,  they 


may  not  be  acted  upon  at  all.  Or  they 
may  be  acted  upon  and  rejected  by  af- 
firmative vote  of  either  House  or  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  Action  In  the  other 
body  is  relatively  rapid  due.  in  part,  to 
strict  limitations  on  debate  and  the  party 
machinery  through  which  it  functions. 
The  Senate,  however,  with  its  tradition 
of  full  and  free  debate.  Is  In  a  position  to 
devote  more  time  to  legislative  proposals, 
and  to  keep  the  American  people  fully 
informed  with  respect  to  vital  pending 
issues. 

Without  any  reflection  upon  the  other 
body — and  I  had  the  honor  to  serve  In 
the  other  body — this  Is  no  reflection,  Mr. 
President,  they  Just  do  not  have  the  time 
over  there  to  give  full  debate  to  any 
issue. 

Prom  which  body  is  It  that  the  coun- 
try keeps  best  Informed  on  the  issues  of 
our  time?  It  Is  the  Senate.  Not  because 
those  In  the  House  are  not  Just  as  able, 
patriotic,  or  as  dedicated  as  we  are,  but 
because  their  numbers  are  so  great  and 
time  is  of  the  essence  so  that  they  can 
and  must  often  suit  hastily  and  without 
adequate  debate.  Whereas,  Mr.  President, 
this  Is  the  only  place  where  there  can  be 
adequate  debate  and  where  that  debate 
can  be  carried  through  the  news  media 
to  the  people  of  this  Nation.  The  people 
have  the  right  to  know,  they  are  the  ulti- 
mate judges,  who  should  be  Informed, 
so  as  to  weigh  and  make  the  Judgments 
upon  which  they  will  exercise  their  fran- 
chise at  the  next  election. 

Do  we  want  to  stop  that? 

I  do  not  coimt  the  gains  or  count  the 
losses.  I  have  a  minus  column  and  a  plus 
column  as  to  evaluating  this  issue  and  as 
to  passing  Judgment  on  it.  For  that  is 
the  way  we  often  determine  the  course 
we  should  pursue.  There  is  some  good 
and  some  bad  In  most  legislation  that 
comes  before  us.  I  have  voted — as  does 
every  other  Member  of  this  body  some- 
times— for  a  bill  that  has  something  in  It 
I  do  not  like  and  I  wish  it  were  not  In 
the  bill,  but  I  vote  for  It  because  I  eval- 
uate and  strike  a  balance  between  that 
which  is  good  and  that  which  Is  bad. 
I  balance  it  all  out,  and  that  which  out- 
weighs the  other  is  the  course  that  I 
pursue  In  voting  for  legislation. 

I  think  that  course  Is  imperative.  There 
is  no  other  way.  So  why,  Mr.  President, 
shall  we  not  be  able  here  to  evaluate 
this  proposal  on  the  basis  of  what  we  are 
going  to  lose  and  the  potential  evil  con- 
sequences if  we  change  the  rule,  as 
against  what  we  know  the  record  Is  now 
with  the  experience  we  have  already 
had?  We  know.  We  do  not  have  to  guess. 
We  have  had  50-odd  years  of  experience 
with  it. 

Only  eight  times  has  cloture  been  suc- 
cessful out  of  49  times  It  has  been  In- 
voked by  the  Senate.  Well,  there  has 
not  been  much  lost  by  that,  as  in  most 
instances  the  proponents  did  not  even 
get  a  majority.  On  15  occasions,  they 
were  incapable  of  finding  a  simple  ma- 
jority of  those  present  and  voting  to 
vote  for  clotxire. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  conunend  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  for  calling 


to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a  while 
ago,  in  his  colloquy  with  the  distin- 
gxilshed  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Al- 
len), the  great  waste  of  time  that  has 
occurred  In  this  body  by  this  whittling 
away  process  of  trying  to  reduce  the 
power,  the  strength,  the  dignity,  and  the 
stature  of  the  UJ3.  Senate  down  to  the 
level  of  political  expediency. 

I  hope  that  this  proposal  will  not  pre- 
vail. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  clock  indicates 
10  minutes  past  3.  So,  with  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  that  wsis  agreed  to 
at  the  beginning  of  my  remarks  that 
this  would  be  considered  only  the  be- 
ginning of  one  speech,  that  I  propose  to 
make  on  this  issue,  I  am  ready  to  yield 
the  floor. 

PROGRAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  information  of  the  Senate, 
the  program  for  Monday  will  be  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  12  o'clock 
meridian  following  a  recess.  Following 
the  prayer  and  the  approval  of  the  Joxu-- 
nal,  if  ttiere  is  no  objection,  and  the  lay- 
ing before  the  Senate  of  the  pending 
business,  the  able  majority  leader  and 
minority  leader  will  be  recognized  under 
the  order  entered  on  January  29.  On  the 
conclusion  of  their  remarks,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  the  call  of  any  unobjected-to 
items  on  the  legislative  calendar,  there 
will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  which  will  not 
exceed  30  minutes,  with  the  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 


ORDER   OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  information  of  the  Senate, 
what  Is  the  pending  question  before  the 
Senate?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  before  the  Senate  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  to  postpone 
until  the  next  legislative  day  the  con- 
sideration of  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Peakson)  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Senate  Resolution  9,  a  resoluticHi  to 
amend  rule  XXn  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the  limita- 
tion of  debate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  distinguished  Presiding 
Oflacer  for  his  courtesy. 


RECESS  TO  MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  8, 
1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  of  yesterday, 
that  the  Senate  stand  In  recess  until  12 
o'clock  meridian  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  11  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  imtil  Monday,  February  8, 
1971,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
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RURAL    BIAS    POUND    IN    XJS. 
SCHOOL    AID 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxiwois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  4.  1971 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing artlele  fTom  the  New  York  Times 
of  January  31.  1971  should  be  of  Interest 
to  all  Members  of  Congress ; 

RmiAZ.  Bias  Toxtst  n*  U.S.  School  Aid 
(By  Leonard  Buder) 

A  Ford  FoiuvdAtlon-supportcd  itudy  of 
Federal  aid  to  educatloa  has  found  that  rural 
ar«a«  get  "far  more"  aid  per  pupil  than  do 
urban  arMM.  wh«r«  the  flnanclaJ.  educational 
and  social  problems  are  generally  regarded  %» 
greater. 

Th«  IS-month  study,  made  by  the  Policy 
Institute  of  the  Syracuse  University  Research 
CorpormttOQ  under  a  tsaS.SSS  Pord  grant,  also 
held  thftt  "funds  flows  so  uneven,  both  with- 
in fiscal  years  and  from  year  to  y«ar.  that 
harried  school  planners  often  end  up  shunt- 
ing Federal  aid  funds  to  the  least  pressing, 
least  important  of  their  priorities." 

A  report  of  the  study,  which  Is  being  sub- 
mitted today  to  foundation  officials,  said  that 
there  was  a  severe  crtals  In  educational  fi- 
nances In  the  nation's  most  urbanized  areas, 
caused  by  a  general  fiscal  deterioration  com- 
bined with  higher  demands  and  costs  for  all 
services  than  In  neighboring  smaller  com- 
munities. 

iNCUurri  CHASGCs 

It  declared  that  the  amount  of  Federal  aid 
now  provided  was  "patently  Insufllclent  to 
overcome  the  fiscal  crisis  of  urban  educa- 
tion" and  that  such  aid  was  often  distributed 
Inequitably. 

"Many  Individual  aid  programs  give  more 
help  to  rich  districts  than  they  do  to  poorer 
ones."  the  report  said 

"The  real  impact  of  Inadequate  and  dis- 
criminatory funding  levels,"  the  report  as- 
serted. "Is  evidenced  In  high  dropout  rates, 
student  performance  below  grade  level,  dlffl- 
eultles  in  attracting  and  holding  qualified 
teachers  and  overcrowded  classes  held  In 
aged  and  dilapidated  school  buildings. 

"The  costs  of  these  conditions  are  varied 
and  Immense.  They  are  refiected  In  higher 
welfare,  law  enforcement  and  Job  training 
expenses  of  the  cities,  in  the  flight  of  the 
middle  class  to  the  suburbs,  and  In  the  hu- 
man tragedy  and  iM^perly  destruction  of 
urban  imrest." 

The  research  project,  said  to  b*  the  first 
comprehensive  study  of  where  and  how  Fed- 
eral funds  were  being  allocated,  was  sug- 
gested two  years  ago  by  John  W.  Gardner, 
who  was  then  chairman  of  the  National  Ur- 
ban Coalition  and  Is  a  former  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare. 

DISTVIBirnON    T«ACKD 

The  first  phase  of  the  study,  which  led 
to  the  present  report  on  "Federal  Aid  to 
Education:  Who  Beneflts?".  tx«mtn^  the 
fiscal  situation  of  large  urban  school  systems 
and  traced  the  distribution  of  Federal  aid. 

A  second  phase,  nearlng  completion,  Is  ex- 
amining the  decision -making  processes  that 
account  for  the  pattern  of  allocations.  The 
third  and  final  phase,  scheduled  to  be  com- 
pleted In  June,  will  dere'.op  recommenda- 
tions for  Improving  legislative  formulas  and 
administrative  ragulatlons  relating  to  Fed- 
eral aid  for  urban  schools 


The  research  findings  are  based  on  an  ex- 
amination of  573  school  districts  In  five 
states — New  York.  Massachusetts,  Michigan. 
Texas  and  California — and  on  an  analysis  of 
eight  major  Federal  aid  programs  that  rep- 
resented the  bulk  of  Federal  appropriations 
going  to  local  districts  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education  during  the  1996,  1900, 
1967.  and  1988  fiscal  years. 

The  authors  of  the  report  and  the  senior 
researchers  for  the  study  were  Joel  8.  Berke. 
director  of  educational  finance  studies  at  the 
Policy  Institute:  Stephen  K  Bailey,  chalr- 
tnan  of  the  Policy  Institute  and  member  of 
the  State  Board  of  Regents:  Alan  K.  Camp- 
bell, dean  of  the  Maxwell  Oradu&te  School  of 
Citizenship  and  Public  Affairs  at  Syracuse 
University,  and  Seymour  Sacks,  professor  of 
economics  at  the  Maxwell  School 

"One  of  the  most  consistent  patterns  of 
Impact  that  emerges  from  our  data,"  the 
report  said,  "Is  that  school  districts  In  non- 
metropolitan  areas — largely  rural  and  small 
town  In  character — get  more  Federal  aid  per 
pupil  than  do  metropolitan  areas." 

"In  California,  Texas  and  Michigan,"  It 
noted,  "nonmetropoUtan  areas  received  an 
average  of  50  per  cent  more  aid  pot  pupU 
than  did  the  metropolitan  areas." 

New  York  State  proved  an  exception  to 
this  finding  "because  of  the  Immense  Im- 
pact of  New  York  City  with  Its  high  con- 
centration of  families  receiving  welfare  pay- 
ment.s  and  thus  qualifying  for  large  amounts 
of  ESEA  Title  I  funds." 

Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1945  specifically  earmarks 
funds  for  disadvantaged  children. 

Dr.  Berke.  who  directed  the  study,  said  In 
a  telephone  Interview  that  the  states  had  a 
great  deal  of  discretion  In  the  allocation  of 
Federal  funds,  with  the  exception  of  Title  I 
and  certain  smaller  programs,  and  that  this 
often  accounted  for  the  favored  treatment  of 
rural  aretts. 

He  noted  that  state  aid  formulas  were  gen- 
erally developed  many  decades  ago  when  the 
cities  were  relatively  wealthy  and  the  out- 
lying dlstlcts  were  poor. 

Within  metropolitan  areas,  the  study 
foiind  that  "while  core  cities  receive  more 
aid  than  their  suburbs,  the  amounts  of  Fed- 
eral aid  are  Insufllclent  to  overcc«ne  the  sub- 
urban advantage  In  locally  raised  revenues 
and  state  aid." 

FEDERAL  AID  AND  TOTAL  REVENUE  RECEIVED 

PER  PUPIL,  ise; 


TOTAL  REVENUE  RECEIVED  FOR  PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  AND 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
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MONTANA'S   NEMU 

FOR 

[JATE 

RAIL  PASSENGER  SERVICE 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or    MONTAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  February  5,  1971 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  a  reso- 
lution has  been  forwarded  to  me  frcHn 
the  Montana  State  House  of  Representa- 
tives, concerning  Montana's  overwhelm- 
ing need  for  the  continuance  of  adequate 
rail  passenger  service. 

Try  to  conceive  of  an  area  of  nearly 
150.000  square  miles  of  mountains  and 
prairies,  inhabited  by  about  700,000 
people.  Such  a  vast  area  obviously  must 
have  a  complete,  reliable  system  of  trans- 
portation. Yet,  Mr.  President,  the  recent 
preliminary  report  on  the  national  rail 
passenger  service  contemplates  the  pos- 
sibility of  greatly  reduced  rail  passenger 
service  within  the  entire  State  of  Mon- 
tana. 

As  the  resolution  states  so  well,  about 
200  oommunitles,  now  completely  de- 
pendent on  rail  service  because  no  air 
service  to  them  exists,  will  be  left  with 
very  serious  transportation  problems. 
Surely  this  situation  cannot  be  allowed 
to  arise. 

I  hope  Secretary  Volpe.  who  has  been 
foru'arded  a  copy  of  this  resolution,  will 
note  It  carefully.  Himdreds  of  thousands 
of  Montanans  will  be  left  with  totally  In- 
adequate passenger  transportation  serv- 
ice unless  these  east-west  and  north- 
south  passenger  lines  are  maintained  in 
the  Railpax  proposals. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  RXSOLtmOM   OF  THI  HOTTSX  OF  RxPaXSTNTA- 

tma  OF  THX  Stats  of  Montana  Ubcino 
That  Bxistino  PASSxNOxa  T»ain  Sxrvici 
THmoucH  THX  State  of  Montana  in  an 
East-Wxst  DnccnoN  and  Daily  Passxnoxx 

TXAIN  SXKVICX  to  THX  STATX  OF  MONTANA 
IN  A  NOXTH-SOUTH  DiXXCTlON   BX  iNCLtTTJXD 

IN    THX    Basic    National    Rail    PASSxNoa 

Stbtbm 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  Public  Law  91^18  has  proposed  a  com- 
plete revamping  of  the  National  Rail  Pas- 
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genger  System  and  by  such  law  has  Instructed 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  Issue  a 
preliminary  report  outlining  future  rail  pas- 
senger routes  and  such  preliminary  report 
having  been  published  outlining,  among  oth- 
er things,  as  "End  Points"  the  municipalities 
of  Chicago,  Illinois  and  Seattle,  Washington, 
and  proposing  that  all  rail  passenger  service 
within  the  state  of  Montana  be  discontinued 
In  Its  entirety  and  further  proposing  that 
»uch  traffic  between  the  respective  points 
proceed  via  Omaha,  Nebraska  and  Green 
River.  Wyoming;  and 

Whereas,  at  the  present  time,  the  state  of 
Montana  enjoys  the  service  of  eight  (8)  east- 
west  passenger  trains  passing  through  the 
state  dally;  four  (4)  In  an  easterly  direction 
and  four  (4)  In  a  westerly  direction,  and 
north-south  passenger  train  service  three  (3) 
times  a  week;  and 

Whereas,  the  state  of  Montana  Ls  six  hun- 
dred (600)  miles  In  length  In  an  east- west 
direction  and  approximately  foxir  hundred 
(400)  miles  In  length  in  a  north-south  direc- 
tion: and 

Whereas,  at  the  present  time,  the  state  of 
Montana  has  passenger  train  service  to  thirty 
(30)  counties  with  a  population  of  over  four 
hundred  forty-two  thousand  (442,000),  with 
nearly  two  hundred  (200)  smaller  communi- 
ties completely  dependent  upon  rail  trans- 
portation because  no  air  service,  bus  service 
or  other  public  transportation  exists;  and 
the  present  routing  provides  through  rail 
connections  with  entrances  to  Glacier  Na- 
tional Park  and  constitutes  the  fastest,  most 
direct  route  between  Chicago  and  Seattle; 
and 

Whereas,  at  the  present  time,  both  the 
northern  portion  and  the  southern  portion 
of  the  state  have  passenger  train  service. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Hoiase 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Montana : 

That  the  house  of  representatives  of  the 
state  of  Montana  recognises  that  the  public 
Interest  and  convenience  of  the  citizens  of 
this  state  requires  that  existing  passenger 
train  service  be  maintained  through  the  state 
of  Montana  In  an  east-west  direction  and 
dally  passenger  train  service  be  provided  to 
the  state  of  Montana  In  a  north-south  direc- 
tion. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  hotise  of 
representatives  of  the  state  of  Montana  urges 
the  Department  of  Transportation  to  con- 
tinue existing  passenger  train  service  through 
the  state  of  Montana  In  eoi  east-west  direc- 
tion and  to  provide  dally  passenger  train 
service  to  the  state  of  Montana  in  a  north - 
south  direction  In  the  Basic  National  Rail 
Passenger  System. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  chief  clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  be  Instructed 
to  send  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  John  Volpe,  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  The  Honorable 
Warren  O.  Magnuson,  Chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Interstate  and  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, The  Honorable  Hsurley  O.  Staggers,  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee.  The  Honorable  Mike 
Mansfield  and  The  Honorable  Lee  Metcalf. 
Senators  from  the  state  of  Montana.  The 
Honorable  John  Melcher  and  The  Honorable 
Richard  Shoup,  Congressmen  from  the  state 
of  Montana,  and  to  each  officer  of  the  cor- 
poration formed  to  administer  the  Basic  Na- 
tional Rail  Passenger  System  after  such  cor- 
poration Is  formed. 


CORNHU8KERS— "NO.  1" 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or    PXNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  4.  1971 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
dose  of  every  collegiate  football  season 
the  Nation's  sportswriters  gaze  through 
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crystal  balls  and  select  from  the  crop  of 
outstanding  teams  the  "No.  1"  in  the  Na- 
tion. This  past  year  the  title  was  be- 
stowed upon  the  Comhuskers  from  the 
University  of  Nebraska. 

I  know  my  colleagues  from  that  great 
State  are  elated  at  the  choice.  I  am  glad 
for  them,  notwithstanding  the  fact  I  tun 
an  alumnus  of  Notre  Dame.  I  bear  no 
malice  toward  the  writers.  Admittedly, 
I  am  disappointed  they  could  not  see  the 
Fighting  Irish  because  of  the  JoUy  Green 
Giants,  but  I  am  not  bitter.  Sportswriters 
are  human,  I  think,  and  subject,  there- 
fore, to  human  errors,  including  over- 
sight. There  is  not  a  kernel  of  truth  In  re- 
ports I  feel  they  gave  the  Comhuskers 
the  pick  and  the  Irish  the  can. 

Actually,  I  am  glad  for  the  University 
of  Nebraska  because  a  fellow  Pennsyl- 
vanian  and  a  constituent  played  a  major 
role  in  their  achievements.  In  fact,  Penn- 
sylvanians  have  a  reputation  of  helping 
college  athletic  teams  achieve  promi- 
nence. The  young  man  who  helped  Ne- 
braska is  Dave  Morock,  21,  a  son  of  Mrs. 
Rose  Morock,  of  703  Waddell  Avenue  of 
Clairton,  Pa.,  In  my  20th  Congressional 
District.  He  is  typical  of  the  type  of  foot- 
ball player  Pennsylvania  produces.  As  a 
fullbswjk  for  Clairton  High  School,  he 
racked  up  more  than  100  yards  per  game; 
as  a  defensive  linebacker  for  Nebraska,  a 
"Monster  Man,"  he  racked  up  opposing 
fullbacks. 

Recently,  Dave  was  the  principal 
speaker  and  recipient  of  a  special  award 
at  a  banquet  honoring  the  1970  Clairton 
High  School  football  team  and  its  coach. 
The  Bears  are  cochampions  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Interscholastlc 
Athletic  League's  Big  10  Conference; 
their  coach,  Mr.  William  "Bub"  Chontos, 
who  led  them  to  the  title  and  a  7-2  record 
in  his  first  year,  is  the  WPIAL  Coach 
of  the  Year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  members  of  the  1970  Bear  squad  on 
their  achievement.  They  include  Ken 
Bama,  Vernal  Booker,  Willie  Oainey, 
Thomas  Cochenour,  Charles  Braswell, 
Rodney  Osborne,  Charles  Minford,  Aaron 
Ellis,  Ray  Marshall,  Stewart  Schley,  Greg 
Williams,  Dean  Julian,  Dom  Plscione, 
Dom  Curinga,  Jem  Reddlck,  Greg  Gum- 
bar,  Larry  Sporio,  Dan  Julian,  Larry 
Kushner,  Joe  Mitchko,  Dave  Tcdllvar, 
Leonard  Jones,  Tim  Hudson,  Larry 
Combs,  Ed  Ogletree,  Harry  Minford,  Lee 
Nannl,  Jerry  Campolongo,  Mark  Corbln, 
Pete  Williams,  Cleophus  Hudson,  Terry 
Julian,  William  Porter,  John  Perticone, 
Raymond  Lee,  Van  Wiggins,  Leonard  Lee, 
Keith  Warfield,  Barrett  Schley,  Gregg 
Stewart,  Kenny  Hamlin,  Gary  Helman, 
Conrad  Pholar,  Archie  Nichols,  Dennis 
Vtscusl,  and  Joel  Hodinko. 

Mr.  Chontos  and  his  staff  also  merit 
commendation  for  the  time  and  effort 
spent  in  teaching  these  youilg  men  to 
work  as  a  team  for  a  common  goal.  The 
coaching  staff  Included  Phil  Clifford, 
George  Guba,  Dom  Pastore,  Jim  Julian, 
Del  Peterson,  Michael  Berchok,  Donald 
Morris,  Dom  Paluti,  Mike  Warcola,  and 
Dr.  G.  Demedio,  the  team  physician. 

The  awards  banquet  was  sponsored  by 
the  Daniel  Keffer  Post  75  American  Le- 
gion, a  Clairton  organization  which  takes 
great  pride  In  recognizing  the  accom- 
plishments of  their  commimity  and  Its 
citizens.  The  presentation  of  awards  cm 
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behcdf  of  the  post  were  made  by  Michael 
W.  Mihalov,  post  commander,  and  Ge- 
rard D.  PasquereU,  post  adjutant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  these  names  in 
the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues. Nebraska  and  other  colleges  and 
universities  have  long  reaped  the  har- 
vest of  Pennsylvania  football  talent.  I 
thought  my  colleagues,  particularly  those 
from  Nebraska,  might  be  interested  in 
knowing  about  the  upcoming  collegiate 
crop.  Who  knows?  There  might  be  an- 
other Joe  Thcisman  or  Dave  Morock 
among  them. 


PLEASE— BRING  WTM  HOME 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4,  1971 

Mr.  SCHEllLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  fre- 
quently overlooked  in  the  headline  stories 
of  the  sulTerlng  endured  and  the  bravery 
displayed  by  our  fighting  men  in  South- 
east Asia  is  the  anguish  stoically  borne 
by  their  families  at  home.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  burden  of  sorrow  falls  to  those 
whose  husbands,  fathers,  sons,  and 
brothers  have  been  captured  by  the 
enemy.  The  uncertainty  and  anxiety 
about  the  fate  of  their  loved  ones  stretch- 
es over  the  years  to  an  agonizing 
purgatory. 

The  poet  Milton  Mioe  reminded  us 
that  "they  also  serve  who  only  stand 
and  wait."  A  more  contemporary  and 
deeply  personal  restatement  of  the  same 
message  comes  from  a  young  girl  in  Utah 
whose  father  has  been  "missing  in  ac- 
tion" for  almost  5  years.  In  the  lines  fol- 
lowing, 16-year-old  Debi  Wood's  own  ex- 
perience of  the  war  is  unforgettably 
etched.  I  enter  her  plea  for  her  father's 
return  in  the  Record,  Mr.  Speaker,  lest 
any  of  us  forget: 

Please — Bbing  Him  Homx 
(By  DeblWood) 
I  don't  know  what  he  suffers  there, 
I  cannot  feel  his  grief,  despair — 
His  agony  Is  only  known 
To  men  who  have  been  caged — alone 

I  only  feel  a  selfish  pain, 

A  fear  that  I  might  pray  In  vain 

And  never  see  again  his  face 

or  feel  again  his  strong  embrace. 

I  need  his  love  while  I  am  young 

With  many  fears  to  walk  among. 

I  need   his  help  to  guide  me  through — 

To  him,  the  dangers  are  not  new. 

For  how  long  must  I  wonder  when 
My  father  will  be  mine  again? 
How  many  years  can  he  survive? 
Is  he,  even  now,  alive? 

Before  It  Is  too  late  to  try. 

Before  my  life  must  pass  him  by. 

Please,   bring  him   home,   and  ril  be  then 

My  father's  llUle  girl  again. 

Provo,  Utah. 

Peovo,  Utah, 
December  24,  1970. 
DBAS  Concrkssman  Schxrlb:  Not  long  ago 
I  read  a  UPI  story  of  your  efforts  In  behalf 
of  the  POWs  in  SEIA.  May  I  thank  you  for 
your  efforts.  As  a  military  man  I  have  become 
quite  dls-enchanted  by  those  who  do  not 
aid  "their  own"  but  prefer  to  be  vocal,  espe- 
cially those  In  the  hallowed  halls  of  Con- 
gress. It  Is  refreshing  to  see  a  man  such  as 
yoiirself  who  will  stand  up  for  what  Is  good 
and  correct.  The  above  poem  was  written  by 
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ft  you&g  Klrl  whose  family  la  quite  cIom  to 
me.  Her  father  haa  been  iOA  for  Ave  years 
next  month.  U  you  Me  fit,  I  peraonally  be- 
lieve that  this  poem  may  have  a  place  In  the 
Congrea&lonal  Record  next  to  your  dally  re- 
minder. My  moert  sincere  thanka. 

Capt.  Jim  Moss, 
Aatistant  Profeuor  of  Aerospace  Studie*, 
Brigham   Young   University. 


GREAT  NECK,  N.Y..  VIQILANT  EN- 
GINE AND  HOOK  AND  LADDER 
COMPANY 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

of  mtw  tobk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  4,  1971 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  the  cost  of  local  public  services  Is 
rising  sharply,  It  Is  reassuring  to  biow 
that  there  are  volunteer  fire  departments 
throughout  this  country  that  perform 
a  most  valuable  public  jervlce.  These 
volunteers  are  part  of  a  great  American 
tradition  and  their  worth  to  their  neigh- 
bors can  never  be  fully  measured. 

There  are  many  fine  volunteer  fire 
companies  In  my  congressional  district 
and  one  such  company,  the  Vigilant  En- 
gine and  Hook  and  Ladder  Comptmy  of 
my  home  community  of  Great  Neck,  N.Y., 
recently  held  Its  66th  annusd  dinner  and 
dance.  Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  company 
has  such  a  great  history  of  service  that 
this  was  their  66th  annual  fimctlon. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  a  guest  at 
this  dinner  and  to  Join  with  other  com- 
munity leaders  in  extending  a  sincere 
"Thank  You"  to  the  men  of  the  Vigilant 
company  for  their  high  standard  of  com- 
munity service.  In  order  to  bring  due 
recognition  to  these  men  I  Include  list- 
ings of  the  officials  and  members  of  tliis 
fine  orgaiilzation  in  the  Rkcoro: 

ViOILANT    EMQIIfX    AUD    HOOK    AtfD    I.40Dia    CO. 

OrxaT  Neck.  N.Y. 
roM  omcxBS  rot  1971 

Chief.  Michael  Okon. 

First  Aaslstajit  Chief.  James  Dunn. 

Second  Aaslatant  Chief,  Frank  Ollllar,  Jr. 

Captain.  Robert  Lincoln,  Jr. 

Captain.  Edward  Canfleld. 

First  Lieutenant,  Leo  Flook. 

Second  Lieutenant,  ThooMS  Kelly. 

AOMUnaTRATTVK    OrncSXS    VCR    1971 

President,  Ralph  Fliedner,  Jr. 
Vice  President.  Marc  OlUman. 
Treasurer.  Robert  Lincoln.  Sr. 
Financial  Secretary,  Peter  Hyman. 
Recording  Secretary.  Thomas  Mansfield. 
Sergeant  at  Arms,  Bdward  Jackson. 


Rev.  Michael  Heenan. 
Rev.  John  Flschbach. 

COMPAMT    SUROBONS 

Dr.  Warren  H.  Hacht. 
Dr.  Donald  Itergooleff. 
Dr.  Alfred  E.  Ruesch. 
Dr.  Martin  Schulman. 
Dr.  Malcolm  O.  Smllay. 

BOAEO    or   TRUBTSXS 

William  Sloat,  Chairman. 
Leo  Mlaclo. 
Eugene  Ttaorlero. 
John  Kelly. 
Jules  Santagata. 
Angelo  Dl  Molfetta. 

lIKMBCaS 

Atwell.    William.    MJ).;    Baxnes.    George: 
Bartlett.  Jesse:    Bleber.   Harvey.    Blane.  Ml- 
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chael:  Bloomgarten.  David:  Boorsteln,  Rich- 
ard: Boyden.  Arthur:  Brooks.  John,  Sr.: 
Brooks.  John.  Jr.:  Brooks.  Tom.  Jr.:  Calltster, 
Robert:  Canfleld.  Edward,  and  Oanfleld. 
Richard. 

Carlson.  Edward  A.:  Carlson.  Michael. 
Clark,  Russell;  Currlvan.  Edward:  Currlvan. 
Roger:  Dennelly,  John  H.:  DlMolfetta.  An- 
gelo: Dunn.  James:  Edwards.  Paul;  Erlksen, 
KJeld:  Ersklne.  William;  Etter,  WllUam;  Fln- 
berg.  Gerald,  and  Fischer.  Clarence. 

FUedner,  Ralph,  8r.;  Fliedner.  Ralph,  Jr.: 
Flook.  Leo:  Freiberg,  Edward;  OUllar.  Prank. 
Jr  ;  Oilman,  Marc;  Gordon.  Sam:  Guskowskl. 
Richard  O.;  Raber.  Edward;  Hadjuk.  John: 
Hansen,  William:  Heaphy.  John.  Sr.;  Hecht. 
Warren  H.,  M.D.,  and  Hecq,  Roger. 

Heenan.  Mlrha^il  (Rev.);  Hollc.  Edwin, 
Hunt.  John;  Hunt.  Michael;  Hyman,  Peter; 
lelpl,  Lee:  Jackson,  Edwin;  Johnson,  Her- 
bert; Jorgensen,  Peter:  Kane.  Leon:  Keevan. 
Thomas;  Kelly,  John;  Kelly.  Mike,  and  Kelly 
Tom. 

Kushner.  Lester;  Lincoln.  Robert.  Jr.:  Lin- 
coln. Robert,  St.;  LoPrestl,  Charles:  LoPrestl. 
Sam;  LoPrestl,  WlUlam:  Mansfield.  Thomas: 
Manzlno.  Louis;  Margouleff,  D .  M  D.;  Mc- 
Qtrr.  Charles:  Mlsclo.  Leo,  and  Newman, 
Hugh 

Nlkkels.  Albert;  Nlkkels.  Peter;  NlnesUng. 
William:  O'Halpln.  Kevin;  Okon.  Michael; 
O'Neil.  James  H.;  O'Rourke.  John:  Power, 
David:  Prltohett,  Fred,  and  Pritchett.  Wil- 
liam. 

Rangs.  Andrew;  Reed.  Bert;  Rlordan, 
David;  Roth.  Barry;  Ruesch.  Alfred.  MX); 
Sahm.  ClifTord;  Salute.  Paul;  Santagata, 
Jules;  Schulman,  Martin,  MJ3.;  Seh,  Robert; 
Shanahan,   EUlward,  and  Sloat.  Jack. 

Sloat,  William;  Sloat.  William,  Jr.:  Smilay. 
Malcolm.  M.D.;  Stanchio.  Chester;  Sturgls, 
Robert:  Teeorlero,  Eugene;  TurriU,  James: 
Vasseur,  Alfred;  Williams,  Fred,  and  Wright, 
Joseph. 

KNGINEXRS 

Hadjuk.  John.  Foreman:  Alkman.  Robert: 
Boyden,  Arthur:  Hansen,  Wllllam;  Idol,  John, 
and  Otis,  Bradley. 
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RICKETTS  MEMORIAL  MUSEUM 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  February  5,  1971 

Mr.  BilirrCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
work  of  the  Rocky  Moimtaln  Laboratory 
at  Hamilton,  Mont.,  has  long  been  recog- 
nized as  outstanding  in  the  field  of 
health.  Originally  established  as  a  re- 
search laboratory  for  Rocky  Mountain 
spotted  fever,  the  Hamilton  facility  has 
long  ago  come  up  with  a  vaccine  for 
spotted  fever  and  has  gone  into  other 
areas  of  resesu'ch.  Scientists  of  national 
renown  are  laboring  over  other  killing 
diseases. 

A  museum  telling  the  story  of  the 
achievements  of  the  laboratory  in  com- 
bating the  ticks  has  been  established. 
This  is  the  Rlcketts  Memorial  Museum 
honoring  the  conquerors  of  spotted  fever. 

Recently  the  fifth  and  sixth  grade  Sim- 
day  School  classes  of  the  Methodist- 
Baptist  Federated  Church  of  Hamilton 
visited  the  museum  and  after  returning 
to  the  church  composed  this  touching 
psalm. 

I  ask  unanimous  conesent  that  the 
lyrics  of  the  ■Ricketta  Psalm"  be  inserted 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  of  the 
Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lyrics 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


RiCKXTTS   PSALII 

Thanks   be  to   God   for  our   Scientists 
For    making    vaccines,    and    taking   care   of 

Spotted  Fever  so  no  one  else  geu  it. 
Thanks  be  to  God  for  our  Scientists 
For  studying  fungus,  and  working  on  other 

diseases. 
Thanks  be  to  God  for  our  Scientists. 

For  making  the  valley  safer  and  for  giving 
their  lives  to  make  the  world  we  Uve  in 
safer. 

Thanks  be  to  Ood  for  our  Scientists. 

For  fixing  up  the  Rlcketu  Museum. 

so  we  can  visit  and  learn  from  It. 
Thanks  be  to  God  for  our  Scientists. 


CASSIUS    CLAY    FIGHT:    CRISIS    IN 
NATIONAL  INDIGNATION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  uitnaiANA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  4.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  veterans 
who  have  fought  our  Nation's  wars  feel 
that  any  man  unwilling  to  fight  for  his 
country  is  unworthy  of  making  profit  or 
receiving  public  acclaim  in  it.  Cassias 
Clay  Is  a  convicted  draft  dodger  sen- 
tenced to  a  5-year  prison  term  which  he 
is  not  serving.  What  right  has  he  to  claim 
the  privilege  of  appearing  in  a  boxing 
match  to  be  nationally  televised?  Until 
and  imless  Clay  satisfies  the  penalty  In- 
flicted for  his  disloyalty,  his  every  action 
but  aggravates  his  show  of  contempt  for 
his  country. 

The  action  and  Inaction  of  the  public 
officials  responsible  for  allowing  this 
mockery  of  our  courts  and  system  of  jus- 
tice warrant  removing  them  from  their 
office  of  public  trust. 

The  Clay  affair  approaches  a  crisis  in 
national  indignation. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  Zach- 
ary  Taylor  Post  No.  3784  in  Baton  Rouge, 
La.,  have  adopted  a  written  resolution 
urging  all  veterans'  organizations  and 
other  military  groups  to  take  action  to 
prevent  this  flight.  The  resolution  follows: 

To  Whom  it  May  Concern : 

Be  It  resolved  that  We,  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  Zachary  Taylor  Poet  No. 
3784.  do  agree  to  protest  and  boycott  the 
boxing  match  between  Casslus  Clay  and  an 
opponent  in  Madison  Square  Garden  on 
March  8,  1971. 

We  further  believe  that  when  Casslus  Clay 
refused  mllitaxy  service,  he  disobeyed  a  law- 
ful order  of  s  Judicial  Body,  thereby  denying 
himself  the  right  and  privilege  to  box  for  a 
monetary  gain  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  Its  territories.  EspeciaUy  in  this 
country  that  has  been  so  good  to  him  while 
he  Is  under  sentence  from  this  court. 

Furthermore,  Casslus  Clay  was  tried,  con- 
victed, and  sentenced  by  a  Federal  Tribunal 
to  five  (5)  years  In  prison  of  the  United 
States  for  refusing  to  enter  the  military  serv- 
ice, thereby  losing  all  rights  that  are  granted 
to  a  citizen.  He  has  appealed  time  after  time, 
and  has  utilized  all  Judicial  processes  that 
are  available  to  him.  He  is  stlU  not  serving 
hU  sentence.  We  all  beUeve  that  Clay  should 
pay  his  Just  debt  to  society  before  he  Is 
allowed  to  box  In  this  nation. 

We  want  to  be  perfectly  clear  who  this 
man  Is.  Casslus  Clay,  or  as  be  wants  to  be 
known  today.  Priest  Mohammed  All  of  the 
Black  Muslim  Religion,  whose  members  have 
constantly  advocated  the  violent  overthrow 
of  their  great  nation.  Clay  was  the  champion 
of  the  world  in  boxing  from  1»«4  to  1967 
The  World  Boxing  Association  stripped  him 
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of  all  titles  in  1967  after  he  refused  military 
service  and  defied  the  order  of  a  duly  con- 
stituted Judicial  Body,  and  furthermore, 
several  States  have  refused  to  Issue  him  a 
license  to  box. 

A  report  from  the  United  States  Attorney 
General  was  made  recently  that  more  men 
are  evading  the  military  since  1967.  They 
will  have  to  be  apprehended  and  punished. 
This  cost  Is  our  tax  dollars.  Casslus  Clay  is 
getting  away  with  it;  consequently,  many 
more  will  take  the  same  avenue  to  escape  the 
military  service;  that  is,  a  direct  defiance  of 
a  court  order. 

At  present  date,  this  boxing  match  will  be 
televised  on  closed  circuit  to  all  parts  of  this 
country  and  other  countries.  This  is  to  be 
televised  to  theatres,  auditoriums,  conven- 
tion halls  and  any  buildings  that  are  suit- 
able for  a  large  audience. 

We  are  now  asking  and  pleading  all  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  and  all  organizations 
that  are  derived  from  the  military  to  help  in 
preventing,  protesting,  or  boycotting  this 
boxing  match.  Also,  we  are  asking  all  other 
organizations  and  Individuals  to  Join  us  in 
this  endeavor.  We  all  agree  this  Is  Just  and 
fair,  for  the  love  of  our  country. 

We  are  not  forgetting  those  who  have 
(ought  and  died,  nor  those  that  are  fighting 
now  to  protect  us  and  this  great  nation. 

Baton  Rocgk,  La. 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF  JUSTICE 
ERNEST  W.  McFARLAND 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  4,  1971 

Mr.  UDALL,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
retirement  of  Ernest  W.  McFarland  was 
a  bittersweet  occasion.  As  a  friend  of 

Mac,"  I  was  delighted  that  after  35 
years  of  selfless  public  service,  this  great 
public  servant  was  returning  to  private 
law  practice,  something  he  often  ex- 
pressed a  longing  for. 

But  as  a  citizen  of  Arizona,  I  join  my 
constituents  in  lamenting  the  retirement 
of  a  great  public  servant. 

"Mac"  can  return  to  private  life  with  a 
sense  of  fulfillment:  He  has  held  the 
three  most  important  positions  that  his 
constituents  could  bestow  upon  him. 

And  yet  to  say  that  Ernest  McFar- 
land—former  U.S.  Senator,  Arizona 
Governor,  and  Justice  of  the  Arizona 
Supreme  Court — has  received  the  high- 
est honors  the  people  of  Arizona  can  be- 
stow upon  a  man  is  to  say  not  nearly 
enough. 

For  "Mac"  has  also  earned  the  great- 
est professional  tributes  from  his  col- 
leagues. In  1951,  for  instance,  his  fellow 
Democrats  in  the  U.S.  Senate  elected  him 
majority  leader.  And  in  1968  his  col- 
leagues on  the  bench  of  the  Arizona  Su- 
preme Court  elected  him  chief  Justice. 

He  has  also  received  a  Presidential 
appointment,  having  been  a  member  of 
President  Johnson's  National  Commis- 
sion on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of 
Violence. 

"Mac"  stepped  down  from  the  bench 
of  the  Arizona  Supreme  Court  last 
month.  In  Florence,  Ariz.,  where  he  built 
his  law  practice — and  where  he  first 
took  elected  ofiBce  in  1935  as  Pinal 
County  attorney — the  Florence  Re- 
niinder  had  this  to  say  when  "Mac"  an- 
nounced he  would  not  seek  reelection: 
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Justice  McFakuind  Retibinc 

We  know  of  six  good  reasons  why  Justice 
Ernest  W.  McFarland  and  Mrs.  McFarland 
should  forsake  Phoenix  and  return  to  their 
former  home  in  Florence — a  daughter,  aon- 
In-law  and  four  grandchildren. 

But  such  Is  not  likely  to  be  the  case  when 
the  Justice  steps  down  from  the  Arizona 
Supreme  Court  at  the  end  of  his  present  term 
to  retire  from  political  life.  Both  he  and  Mrs. 
McFarland  have  deep  roots  in  Phoenix  and 
It  is  understandable  that  a  couple  involved 
for  years  in  a  city's  political,  professional  and 
social  life  simply  cannot  readily  depart  from 
familiar  surroundings  and  friends. 

No  matter  where  Justice  McFarland  and 
Mrs.  McFarland  spend  their  retirement  years, 
we  like  to  think  of  them  as  "our  Mac  and 
Edna"  and  a  part  of  our  community  and 
"one  of  us." 

In  a  political  career  that  stretched  all  the 
way  from  the  Pinal  County  Attorney's  office, 
to  a  Superior  Court  Judgeship,  the  governor's 
office,  the  United  States  Senate  and  to  the 
office  of  the  Democratic  Majority  Leader  in 
Washington.  Mr.  McFarland  never  failed  to 
serve  the  Interest  of  the  people  of  Arizona. 

The  retiring  Justice  has  let  It  be  known 
that  he  will  continue  to  practice  law  In 
Phoenix  which  could  mean  he  will  be  In  our 
midst  more  frequently  than  he  has  in  recent 
years.  His  interests  in  cotton  and  vineyards 
in  partnership  with  his  son-in-law  undoubt- 
edly will  give  him  an  opportunity  to  spend 
more  time  in  Florence. 

Florence  has  a  soft  spot  In  Its  heart  for 
the  McFarlands,  of  that  we  are  certain.  We 
know  that  many  of  their  acquaintances  are 
anxious  to  renew  friendships  and  we  hope 
they  find  opportunities  to  come  "home"  and 
"sit  a  speU"  for  old  times  sake. 

And  the  Arizona  Daily  Star  edi- 
torialized : 

McFaeland  S'teps  Down 

Arizona  Supreme  Court  Justice  Ernest  W. 
McFarland,  a  powerful  figure  In  the  state's 
Judicial  and  political  life,  set  a  good  exam- 
ple when  he  stated  that  he  will  not  seek  re- 
election this  year. 

At  74,  Justice  McFarland  is  by  no  means 
washed  up.  He  does  recognize  though,  that 
there  comes  a  time  when  a  man  should  give 
some  consideration  to  his  personal  aSalrs 
and  have  a  little  more  freedom.  He  certainly 
has  earned  It. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  more  of  the  coun- 
try's public  officials  do  not  thus  step  aside. 
Such  action  would  be  fair  both  to  them- 
selves and  the  public. 

Ernest  McFarland  holds  an  enviable  rec- 
ord in  Arizona's  history.  He  entered  public 
life  as  county  attorney  and  later  became 
judge  of  the  Pinal  County  Superior  Court. 
In  1940  he  won  the  first  of  two  terms  In  the 
U.S.  Senate,  becoming  majority  leader,  with 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  as  his  assistant.  He 
served  two  terms  as  governor,  and  in  1964 
was  elected  to  the  supreme  court. 

He  also  is  a  successful  businessman  and 
farmer. 

Incidentally,  few  people  know  that  when 
governor  he  personally  checked  all  impor- 
tant legislative  bills,  to  see  that  they  were 
constitutional  and  In  proper  form,  before 
signing  them.  Most  governors  rely  entirely 
on  the  attorney  general  for  this  service. 

A  power  In  the  Democratic  Party  before 
going  on  the  supreme  court.  Justice  McFar- 
land attended  Democratic  National  Con- 
ventions over  several  decades.  Who  knows, 
he  may  go  to  the  next  one! 

This  warm  and  friendly  citizen  deserves 
the  best  on  his  return  to  private  life. 

The  Phoenix  Gazette  also  praised 
"Mac": 

Leaving  OmcE,  Not  Retiring 

After  an  adult  lifetime  of  devoted  service 
to  Arizona.  Ernest  W.  McFarland,  one  of 
the  state's  most  remarkable  sons,  is  retiring 
from  public  office — but  not,  fortunately  for 
the  people,  from  public  affairs. 
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In  announcing  that  be  wtU  not  seek  an- 
other term  on  the  Arizona  Supreme  Court.  ■ 
Justice  McFarland  said  that  he  will  practice 
law  and  "retain  my  Interest  in  our  courts." 
That  statement  Is  typical  of  Justice  Mc- 
Farland's  charming  modesty  and  flair  for 
understatement. 

With  his  vast  experience  in  government, 
ranging  from  the  old  Pinal  County  court- 
house to  the  highest  circles  In  Washington, 
McFarland  will  continue  to  exert  a  benefi- 
cial Influence  not  only  on  the  courts  but  in 
the  whole  spectrum  of  public  affairs  for  years 
to  come. 

Even  If  he  would  have  It  some  other  way — 
tuid  he  wouldn't — Justice  McFarland 
couldn't  leave  public  life.  Men  may  retire, 
but  institutions  cannot  and  he  Is  in  every 
sense  an  institution  in  Arizona  politics. 

Few  men  in  Arizona  or  elsewhere  have 
served  so  well  in  so  many  offices  as  McFar- 
land has.  Starting  as  Pinal  County  attorney 
and  later  serving  as  a  superior  court  judge, 
McFarland  in  l'.>40  challenged  the  eloquent 
Sen.  Henry  Fountam  Ashurst,  considered  un- 
beatable at  the  time,  and  won  election  to 
the  Senate. 

In  1951  he  became  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority leader,  at  the  time  Just  about  the 
toughest  Job  in  the  United  SUtes  Capitol. 
In  his  gentle  manner,  he  managed  to  forget 
a  remarkable  measure  of  coheslveness  into  a 
majority  sharply  divided  over  President 
Harry  Truman's  "Pair  Deal."  Even  during 
the  roughest  times,  however,  he  never  for- 
got that  he  was  in  Washington  primarily  to 
serve  Arizona's  Interests.  Later  he  served  as 
governor,  guiding  the  state  through  the 
early,  difficult  days  of  the  postwar  boom, 
and  finally  as  justice  and  chief  Justice  of 
the  Arizona  Supreme  Court. 

Justice  McFarland  says  he  appreciates  all 
Arizona  has  done  for  him.  So,  too,  do 
Arizonans  appreciate  what  he  has  done  for 
them. 


UAW  CHIEF  SUGGESTS  WAGE-PRICE 
REVIEW  BOARD  TO  HELP  SOLVE 
PROBLEM  OF  INFLATION 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF   NXW    TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  4.  1971 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  con- 
gressional action  that  gave  the  adminis- 
tration power  to  act  to  bring  the  wage- 
price  spiral  imder  control,  there  has  been 
a  distinct  lack  of  action  downtown  with 
the  resultant  continuation  of  serious  in- 
flation. 

Recently,  Leonard  Woodcock,  United 
Auto  Workers  president,  made  an  inter- 
esting suggestion  worthy  of  serious  c<m- 
sideration  as  we  ponder  solutions  to  the 
problem  of  inflation.  Mr.  Woodcock  sug- 
gested the  creation  of  a  wage-price  re- 
view board  to  focus  public  attention  on 
the  problem  and  to  require  explanation 
from  companies  and  unions  on  inflation- 
ary pricing  or  wage  settlements. 

Mr.  Woodcock's  suggestion  was  re- 
ported last  week  in  the  New  York  Times 
and  I  request  permission  to  include  that 
relevant  article  In  the  Record  at  this 
point  so  that  all  the  Members  may  con- 
sider this  important  idea: 
A  Waoe-Pbice  Review  Boakd  Is  Recommended 
BT  Woodcock 

(By  Philip  Shabecoff) 

Washington. — Leonard  Woodcock,  the 
president  of  the  United  Automobile  Workers, 
suggested  today  the  creation  of  a  wage-price 
review  board  to  cope  with  inflation. 

Mr,   Woodcock   said   that   companies    and 
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unions  wlUi  "dominant"  poeltions  In  UMlr 
Industry  should  b«  required  u>  ap{>ear  tMfon 
BMOb.  a  board  to  Justify  inflationary  Incraaaea 
in  wa««e. 

However,  this  board  would  not  have  legal 
power  to  enforce  wage  and  price  rollbacks 
but  would  bring  the  "weight  of  public  opin- 
ion to  bear."  Mr.  Woodcock  aald. 

At  a  breakfast  meeting  with  reporters,  the 
union  leader  said  he  was  opposed  to  regu- 
lated Wdges  and  prloes,  "whether  by  Jaw- 
boning or  by  guidelines." 

He  said  that  wage  regulations  would  be 
easy  to  Impose  but  that  it  would  be  hard  to 
administer  price  controls. 

He  laid  he  was  "unimpressed  by  the  little 
tableau  of  Bethlehem  Steel  and  United 
States  Steel '  and  Implied  that  the  recent 
large  steel  Increase  announced  by  Bethleiiem 
Steel  that  was  cut  in  hall  to  match  United 
States  Steel's  lower  Increase  was  not  spoc- 
taneoxis. 

Mr.  Woodcock  also  asserted  that  "there  Ls 
no  question  that  the  wage  increases  In  the 
construction  Industry  are  excessive." 

He  said  that  outside  electricians  called  In 
to  work  on  construction  projects  In  U.A.W. 
plants  sometimes  made  $2  to  93  an  hour 
more  than  electricians  who  were  members 
of  the  UA.W.  "and  sometimes  our  workers 
are  m<ore  skilleil  than  the  others." 

In  testimony  before  the  Joint  Bconomlc 
Committee  of  Congress  later  In  the  day,  he 
said  that  earnings  of  unionised  blue  ooliar 
workers  had  grown  leas  than  any  other  sag- 
ments  of  the  working  force  during  the  Nixon 
AdministraUon. 

The  Nixon  Administration,  he  said.  Is 
"aiming  at  the  wrong  targets"  when  It  points 
to  contract  settlements  by  big  unions  as  the 
cause  of  inflation. 

As  part  of  a  thick  report  od  problems 
caused  by  what  he  described  as  the  Admin- 
istration's eratlc  economic  policy,"  Mr.  Wood- 
cock detailed  the  U.A.W.  plan  for  a  price- 
wage  review  board. 

A  consunier  covmdl  would  be  empowered 
to  initiate  bearings  before  the  board  aimed 
at  reducing  excessive  price  Increases  In  In- 
dustries that  administer  prices,  such  as  the 
automobile  industry.  Unions  would  be  re- 
quired to  participate  in  the  hearings  if  wage 
Increases  were  a  factor,  but  the  focus  of  the 
plan  would  be  on  price  increases. 


NIXON'S  NEW  AMERICAN  REVOLU- 
TIONARY WELFARE  PROGRAM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    U3T7ISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  4.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  con- 
tinuing his  drive  to  have  Congress  enact 
the  controversial  family  assistance  plan. 
President  Nixon  is  forgetting  another  of 
his  campaign  promises  to  the  American 
people. 


As  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  In 
1968,  Mr.  Nixon  promised  to  reduce  the 
number  of  persOTis  receiving  welfare 
handouts.  His  present  pushing  for  the 
family  assistance  plan  is  at  odds  with 
his  statement  when  as  a  candidate  he 
said  on  AprU  25, 1968: 

We  must  make  welfare  payments  a  tem- 
porary expedient,  not  a  permanent  way  of 
life. 

By  renouncing  his  campaign  promise 
and  placing  the  family  assistance  plan  as 
his  foremost  domestic  goal,  the  President 
has  divorced  many  voters  who  supported 
him  In  1968  thinking  he  would  make 
changes  for  the  better — not  for  the  worse. 

Many  knowledgeable  persons  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  family  assistance 
plan  would  expand  the  welfare  state 
by  assuring  additional  millions  of  Amer- 
icans a  permanent  status  on  the  welfare 
rolls. 

In  his  column  "Public  Affairs,"  Gen. 
Thomas  A.  Lane  contends  that  straight- 
ening out  Nixon's  welfare  "mess"  re- 
quires no  new  laws  nor  additional 
funds — only  Executive  leadership  in  the 
efBcient  administration  of  present  wel- 
fare laws.  General  Lane's  article  follows 
my  remarks : 

IT'S  Nixon's  Wkltarx  Mzss 
(By  Oen.  Thomas  A.  Lane) 

Washington. — As  the  QSnd  Congress  faces 
the  formidable  legacy  of  unfinished  busi- 
ness bequeathed  to  It  by  its  predecessor,  it 
will  have  no  problem  more  pressing  than 
welfare.  The  costs  of  welfare  are  rising  so 
rapidly  In  both  federal  and  state  govern- 
ments that  Congress  must  give  priority  at- 
tention to  the  subject.  But  before  they  act. 
Members  of  Congress  should  understand 
what  they  are  doing. 

President  Nixon  has  condemned  the  pres- 
ent welfare  mess  and  has  asked  Congress 
for  new  legislation  to  establish  a  minimum 
income  for  all  families.  His  proposal  would 
add  12  million  persons  to  the  10  million 
now  receiving  welfare.  His  standards  have 
been  roundly  condemned  as  Inadequate,  so 
the  real  prospect  Is  that  his  program  cannot 
be  contained  within  the  numbers  or  the 
funds  of  hU  plan.  The  President  asserts  that 
the  work  Incentive  features  of  his  plan  would 
in  time  reduce  welfare  rolls.  We  have  sub- 
stantial reason  to  reject  that  Judgment. 

The  pregnant  fact  about  welfare  is  that 
the  "mess"  is  caused  not  by  law  but  by 
federal  regulation.  That  regulation  Is  con- 
ducted by  the  federal  bureaucracy  which 
President  Nlxon  heads.  Straightening  out 
the  welfare  mees  does  not  require  a  new  pro- 
gram, nor  more  money,  nor  new  federal 
legislation.  It  Just  requires  the  exercise  by 
the  President  of  the  executive  leadership 
which  he  was  elected  to  give  to  the  country. 

The  law  provides  for  assistance  to  the  fam- 


ilies of  dependent  children.  That  is  a  rea- 
sonable law  which  reflecu  the  desire  of  the 
American  people  that  children  should  not 
suffer,  whatever  the  shortcomings  of  their 
parents  may  be. 

It  is  not  the  law  which  encourages  the 
break-up  of  families  so  that  fraudulent  APDC 
claims  may  be  made.  It  U  the  adminlstrauon 
of  the  law  by  the  federal  bureaucracy  which 
does  this.  The  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
oatlon,  and  WeUare  has  so  encumbered  the 
law  with  paralyzing  regulations  that  the 
states  are  effecUvely  prevented  from  achiev- 
ing  the  law's  purpose.  Federal  regulations 
encourage  fraud  and  the  diversion  of  welfare 
funds  to  crooks  and  chlselers. 

For  example,  federal  regulations  require 
that  appUcants  be  placed  on  welfare  roiu  on 
their  own  unsupported  sutemenu  of  eligibil- 
ity. One  indignant  Califomian  proving  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  system  to  her  county  su- 
pervisors signed  up  for  welfare  payments  four 
times  in  one  day — and  at  the  same  offlce! 

Although  federal  regulations  prohibit  chal- 
lenge to  an  applicant's  statement  of  eli- 
gibility, the  State  of  Nevada  frequently  com- 
pleted a  check  of  all  persons  on  its  wel- 
fare rolls.  It  found  that  22%  of  the  sute 
welfare  recipients,  889  families  representing 
about  3000  persons  and  drawing  about  II,- 
000.000  per  year  in  welfare  payments,  were 
actually  Ineligible  under  the  law.  About  70% 
of  these  chiseling  families  had  been  added  to 
the  rolls  after  the  federal  declaration  sys- 
tem was  promulgated  by  Secretary  Pinch  of 
the  Nlxon  cabinet  In  June,  1069. 

The  evidence  Indicates  that  federal  malad- 
ministration of  the  law  has  mushroomed 
under  President  Nlxon.  He  has  tried  to  run 
welfare  with  politicians  who  are  incompe- 
tent administrators.  These  men  become  dupes 
of  the  bureaucracy.  If  the  President  really 
wants  to  clean  up  the  welfare  mess,  he 
should  withdraw  his  family  assistance  plan 
and  put  a  capable  administrator  like  Winton 
Blount  into  the  office  of  Secretary  for  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Those  hard  decisions  about  which  Vice 
President  Agnew  spoke  must  begin  right  In 
President  Nixon's  offlce.  Congress  should  t^'' 
him  so. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  4.  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dilld 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  cmd  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,500  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch, 
DU. ,  offered  the  following  prayer : 

Jesus  said.  I  am  the  Way,  the  Truth, 
and  the  Life. — John  14:  6. 

Almighty  God,  in  whose  hands  are  all 
our  days  and  all  our  ways,  we  thank 
Thee  that  In  Thy  mercy  we  have  come 
to  the  beginning  of  another  week.  Help 
us  to  show  our  gratitude  by  serving 
Thee  more  faithfully  and  by  being  more 
fniltful  in  our  endeavors  on  behalf  of 
our  beloved  country. 

Give  to  each  of  us  a  oonoem  for  the 


rights  and  the  needs  of  others.  Stimu- 
late our  minds  until  our  thoughts  are 
Thy  thoughts.  Strengthen  our  wills  until 
our  purposes  become  Thy  purposes — 
steady  our  hearts  until  our  love  Is  quick- 
ened by  Thy  love.  Thus  may  we  reflect  In 
some  little  way  the  spirit  of  Him  who  is 
the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life.  In  His 
name  we  pray.  Amen. 


proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The     SPEAKER.     The     Chair     has 
examined  the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 
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DESIGNATION  A3  MEMBERS  OP 
JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  TAXAHON 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
tbe  following  communication  from  the 
clialnnan  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Ueans: 

Pkbruakt  1,  1971. 
Hon.  Ca«i.  Ai*«aT, 
Spuker.  U.S.  House  of  Repreaentativea. 

DsAS  Ms.  Spkakxs:  Pursuant  to  section 
g003  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964, 
the  following  Members  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  have  been  designated 
as  members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation:  Hon.  WUbur  D. 
Mills,  Hon.  John  C.  Watts,  Hon.  Al  Ullman, 
Hon.  John  W.  Byrnes,  and  Hon.  Jackson  E. 
Betts. 

Sincerely, 

WiLBtm  O.  Mills, 

Chairman. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Febsuakt  5,  1971. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Deax  Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from 
the  White  House,  received  In  the  Clerk's 
CXnce  at  12:45  pjn.  on  Prlday,  February  5, 
1971,  said  to  contain  a  Message  from  the 
President  transmitting  the  Fifth  Annxial  Re- 
port of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jennings.  Clerk, 
House  of  Representatives. 


heightened  concern  with  human  values 
as  they  bear  on  social  condi'tions  under- 
lying the  most  difficult  and  far-reaching 
of  the  nation's  domestic  problems,  such 
as  divisions  between  races  and  genera- 
tions. 

With  its  positive  response  to  my  pro- 
posal of  last  year  to  increase  funding  for 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities,  the  Congress  enabled 
the  Endowment  to  make  a  significantly 
greater  contribution  to  the  quality  of 
life  for  all  Americans.  The  role  of  gov- 
ernment in  this  area,  as  I  emphasized 
last  year,  should  be  one  of  stimulating 
private  giving  and  encouraging  private 
initiative.  I  am  therefore  happy  to  re- 
port that  the  work  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities  attracted 
125  gifts  from  private  sources  totalling 
over  $2  million  during  fiscal  year  1970, 
more  than  matching  Federal  funds  avail- 
able for  that  purpose. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  92nd  Congress 
will  recognize  the  innovative  and  vital 
role  of  the  National  EIndowment  for  the 
Humanities  as  described  in  this  Fifth 
Annual  Report. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  February  5, 1971. 


FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE 
HUMANITIES— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  transmitting  this  Fifth  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities,  I  commend  to  your  atten- 
tion the  work  supported  by  the  Endow- 
ment during  fiscal  year  1970  in  increas- 
ing the  cultural  resources  of  our  nation 
and  in  providing  insight  Into  and  under- 
standing of  the  complexities  of  contem- 
porary problems. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities, which  is  one  of  the  two  En- 
dowments comprising  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humani- 
ties, has  been  able  in  Its  short  existence 
to  Implement  a  wide  variety  of  programs 
designed  to  promote  progress  and  schol- 
arship in  the  humanities  through  studies 
in  history,  language,  literature,  juris- 
prudence, philosophy,  and  related  fields. 
In  addition  a  major  emphasis  has  been  a 
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MEASCRK3    TO    CONTROI,     EMEXGINC     PBOBLEMS 

— Regulation  of  toxic  substances 
— Regulation  of  noise  pollution 
— Controls  on  ocean  dumping 

MEASURES   TO    PROMOTE   ENVIRONMENTAL   QXTAL- 
XTY    IN  LAND    USE    DECISIONS 

— A  national  land  use  poUcy 

— A  new  and  greatly  expanded  open 
space  and  recreation  program, 
bringing  parks  to  the  people  in  urban 
areas 

— Preservation  of  historic  buildings 
through  tax  policy  and  other  incen- 
tives 

— Substantial  expansion  of  the  wilder- 
ness areas  preservation  system 

— Advance  public  agency  approval  of 
power  plant  sites  and  transmission 
line  routes 

— Regulation  of  raivironmental  effects 
of  surface  and  imderground  mining 


FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  THE 
STATE  OF  THE  NATIONS  ENVI- 
RONMENT—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES   (H.  DOC.  NO.  92-46) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Last  August  I  sent  to  the  Congress  the 
first  annual  report  on  the  state  of  the 
nation's  environment.  In  my  message  of 
transmittal,  I  declared  that  the  report 
"describes  the  principal  problems  we  face 
now  and  can  expect  to  face  in  the  future, 
and  it  provides  us  with  percepti've  giiide- 
lines  for  meeting  them.  .  .  .  They  point 
the  directions  in  which  we  must  move 
as  rapidly  as  circumstances  permit." 

The  comprehensive  and  wide-ranging 
action  program  I  propose  today  builds 
upon  the  37 -point  program  I  submitted 
to  the  Congress  a  year  ago.  It  builds  upon 
the  progress  made  in  the  past  year,  and 
draws  upon  the  experience  gained  in  the 
past  year.  It  gives  us  the  means  to  ensure 
that,  as  a  nation,  we  maintain  the  initi- 
ative so  vigorously  begun  in  our  shared 
campaign  to  save  and  enhance  our  sur- 
roundings. This  program  includes: 

MEAStTRES  TO  STRENGTHEN  POLLUTION  CONTROL 
PBOGEAMS 

— Charges  on  sulfur  oxides  and  a  tax 
on  lead  in  gasoline  to  supplement 
regulatory  controls  on  air  pollution 

— More  effective  control  of  water  pol- 
lution through  a  $12  billion  national 
program  and  strengthened  standard- 
setting  and  enforcement  authorities 

— Comprehensive  improvement  In  pes- 
ticide control  authority 

— A  Federal  procurement  program  to 
encourage  recycling  of  paper 


FURTKER    INBTirUTiONAL    UIFROVKMXNT 

— Establishment  of  an  Environmental 
Institute  to  conduct  studies  and  rec- 
ommend policy  alternatives 

TOWARD    A    BETTER    WORLD    ENVIRONMENT 

— Expanded  inteiixatlonal  cooperation 
— A  World  Heritage  Trust  to  preserve 

parks  and  aresis  of  imique  cultural 

value  through  the  world. 

1S70 A    TEAR    OF   PROGRESS 

The  course  of  events  in  1970  has  inten- 
sified awareness  of  and  concern  about  en- 
vironmental problems.  The  news  of  more 
widespread  mercury  pollution,  late  sum- 
mer smog  alerts  o\'er  much  of  the  East 
Coast,  repeated  episodes  of  ocean  dump- 
ing and  oil  spills,  and  unresolved  contro- 
.  ersy  about  important  land  use  questions 
have  dramatized  with  distAirbing  regular- 
ity the  reaUty  and  extent  of  these  prob- 
lems. No  part  of  the  United  States  has 
been  free  from  them,  and  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment— Federal.  State  and  local — have 
joined  In  the  search  for  solutions.  Indeed, 
there  is  a  growing  trend  in  other  coun- 
tries to  view  the  severity  and  complexity 
of  environmental  problems  much  as  we 
do. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  our  grow- 
ing national  commitment  to  find  solu- 
tions. Last  November  voters  approved 
several  billion  dollars  in  State  and  local 
bond  issues  for  envlrormiental  purposes, 
and  Federal  funds  for  these  purposes  are 
at  an  all  time  high. 

The  program  I  am  proposing  today  will 
require  some  adjustments  by  govern- 
ments at  all  levels,  by  our  industrial  and  * 
business  community,  and  by  the  pubUc 
in  order  to  meet  this  national  commit- 
ment. But  as  we  strive  to  expand  our  na- 
tional effort,  we  must  also  keep  in  mind 
the  greater  cost  of  not  pressing  ahead. 
The  battle  for  a  better  environment  can 
be  won,  and  we  are  winning  it.  With  the 
program  I  am  outlining  in  this  message 
we  can  obtain  new  victories  and  prevent 
problems  from  reaching  the  crisis  stage. 

During  1970,  two  new  organizations 
were  established  to  provide  Federal  lead- 
ership for  the  Nation's  campaign  to  im- 
prove the  environment.  The  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  in  the  Executive 
Offlce  of  the  President  has  provided  es- 
sential policy  analysis  and  advice  on  a 
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broad  range  of  environmental  problenu, 
developing  many  of  our  environmental 
initiatives  and  furnishing  guidance  in 
carrying  out  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act.  which  requires  all  Federal 
agencies  to  devote  specific  attention  to 
the  environmental  impact  of  their  ac- 
tions and  proposals.  Federal  pollution 
control  programs  have  been  consolidated 
In   the   new   Environmental   Protection 
Agency.  This  new  agency  is  already  tak- 
ing strong  action  to  combat  pollution  in 
air  and  water  and  on  land. 
— I  have  requested  in  my  1972  budget 
$2.45  blUion  for  the  programs  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency — 
nearly  double  the  fimds  appropriated 
for  these  programs  In  1971.  These 
fimds  will  provide  for  the  expansion 
of   air    and   water    pollution,    solid 
waste,  radiation  and  pesticide  con- 
trol programs  and  for  carrying  out 
new  programA. 
In  my  special  message  on  the  Elnvlron- 
ment  last  Pebruar>-.  I  set  forth  a  com- 
prehensive program  to  improve  existing 
laws  on  air  and  water  pollution,  to  en- 
courage recycling  of  materials  and  to 
provide    greater    recreational    opportu- 
nities for  our  people.  We  have  been  able 
to  institute  some  of  these  measures  by 
executive  branch  action.  While  unfortu- 
nately there  was  no  action  on  my  water 
quality   proposals,   we  moved  ahead  to 
make  effective  use  of  existing  authorities 
through  the  Refuse  Act  water  quality 
permit  program  announced  in  December. 
New    air    pollution    control    legislation, 
which  I  signed  on  the  Itist  day  of  1970. 
embodies  all  of  my  recommendations  and 
reflects  strong  bipartisan  teamwork  be- 
tween the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress— ^teamwork  which  will  be  needed 
again  this  year  to  permit  action  on  the 
urgent     environmental     problems     dis- 
cussed in  this  message. 

We  must  have  action  to  meet  the  needs 
of  today  If  we  would  have  the  kind  of 
environment  the  nation  demands  for 
tomorrow. 

I.    STBKNGBTHKmNC    POLLtTTTON    CONTBOL 
PSOGRAMS 

The  Clean  Air  Amendments  of  1970 
have  greatly  strengthened  the  Federal- 
State  air  quality  program.  We  shall 
vigorously  administer  the  new  program, 
but  propose  to  supplement  it  with  meas- 
ures designed  to  provide  a  strong  eco- 
nomic stimulus  to  achieve  the  pollution 
reduction  sought  by  the  program. 

All  POIXUnON 
aCULTV*    OXIDES    EMISSIONS    CHABGS 

Sulfur  oxides  are  among  the  most  dam- 
aging air  pollutants.  High  levels  of  sul- 
fur oxides  have  been  linked  to  increased 
incidence  of  diseases  such  as  bronchitis 
and  limg  cancer.  In  terms  of  damage  to 
human  health,  vegetation  and  property, 
sulfur  oxide  emissions  cost  society  bil- 
UoDs  of  dollars  annually. 

Last  year  in  my  State  of  the  Union 
message  I  urged  that  the  price  of  goods 
"should  be  made  to  include  the  cost  of 
producing  and  disposing  of  them  with- 
out damage  to  the  environment."  A 
charge  on  sulfur  emitted  into  the  atmos- 


phere would  be  a  major  step  in  applying 
the  principle  that  the  costs  of  pollution 
should  be  included  in  the  price  of  the 
product.  A  staff  study  underway  indicates 
the  feasibility  of  such  a  charge  system. 

Accordingly,  I  have  asked  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  develop  a  Clean  Air  Emissions 
Charge  on  emissions  of  sulfur  oxides. 
Legislation  will  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress upon  completion  of  the  studies  cur- 
rently underway. 

The  funds  generated  by  this  charge 
would  enable  the  Federal  Oovemment  to 
expand  programs  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  environment.  Special  emphasis 
would  be  given  to  developing  and  demon- 
strating technology  to  reduce  sulfur 
oxides  emissions  and  programs  to  develop 
adequate  clean  energy  supplies.  My  1972 
budget  provides  increased  fimds  for  these 
activities.  They  wlU  continue  to  be  em- 
phasized In  subsequent  years. 

These  two  measures — the  sulfur  oxides 
emissions  charge  and  expanded  environ- 
mental programs — provide  both  the  in- 
centive for  improving  the  qiiaUty  of  our 
environment  and  the  means  of  doing  so. 

LKADSD    GASOLINE 

Leaded  gasolines  Interfere  with  effec- 
tive emission  control.  Moreover,  the  lead 
particles  are,   themselves,   a  source  of 
potentially  harmful  lead  concentrations 
In  the  environment.  The  new  air  quality 
legislation  provides  authority,  which  I 
requested,  to  regulate  fuel  additives,  and 
I  have  recently  initiated  a  policy  of  using 
unleaded  or  low-lead  gasoline  In  Federal 
vehicles  whenever  possible.  But  fiirther 
Incentives  are  needed.  In  1970.  I  recom- 
mended a  tax  on  lead  used  in  gasoline  to 
bring  about  a  gradual  transition  to  the 
use  of  unleaded  gasoline.  This  transition 
is  essential  if  the  automobile  emission 
control  standards  scheduled  to  come  into 
effect  for  the  1975  model  automobiles  are 
to  be  met  at  reasonable  cost. 
— /  shall  again  propose  a  special  tax  to 
make  the  price  of  unleaded  gasoline 
lower  than  the  price  of  leaded  gaso- 
line. Legislation   will   be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  upon  completion  of 
studies  currently  underway. 

WA-m    QtJALITT 

We  have  the  technology  now  to  deal 
with  most  forms  of  water  pollution.  We 
must  make  sure  that  it  Is  used. 

In  my  February  1970  special  message 
to  the  Congress  on  the  Environment,  I 
discussed  our  most  important  needs  in 
the  effort  to  control  water  pollution: 
adequate  funds  to  ensure  construction 
of  municipal  waste  treatment  facilities 
needed  to  meet  water  quality  standards; 
more  explicit  standards,  applicable  to  all 
navigable  waters;  more  effective  Federal 
enforcement  authority  to  back  up  State 
efforts:  and  funds  to  help  States  build 
the  necessary  capability  to  participate 
in  this  joint  endeavor. 

MTTNICIPAL    WASTES 

Adequate  treatment  of  the  large  vol- 
ume of  commercial.  Industrial  and  do- 
mestic    wastes     that     are    discharged 
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througrh  municipal  systems  requires  a 
great  expenditure  of  funds  for  construe 
Uon  of  necessary  faclUties.  A  thorough 
study  by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  completed  In  December  1970  re 
vealed  that  $12  billion  will  be  required  by 
1974  to  correct  the  national  waste  treatr- 
ment  backlog.  The  urgency  of  this  need 
and  the  severe  financial  problems  that 
face   many    communities,    require  that 
construction  of  waste  treatment  facilities 
be  Jointly  funded  by  Federal,  State  and 
local  governments.  We  must  also  assure 
that  adequate  Federal  funds  are  available 
to  reimburse  States  that  advanced  the 
Federal  share  of  project  costs. 
— /  propose  that  $6  billion  in  Federal 
funds  be  authorized  and  appropri- 
ated over  the  next  three  years  to 
provide  the  full  Federal  share  of  a 
tl2  billion  program  of  vxiste  treat- 
ment facilities. 
Some  municipalities  need  help  in  over- 
coming the  difficulties  they  face  in  selling 
bonds  on  reasonable  terms  to  finance 
their  share  of  construction  costs.  The 
availabihty  of  funds  to  finance  a  com- 
munity's    pollution     control     facilities 
should  depend  not  on  its  credit  rating 
or  the  vagaries  of  the  municipal  bond 
market,  but  on  its  waste  disposal  needs. 
— /  again  propose  the  creation  of  an 
Environmental  Financing  Authority 
so  that  every  municipality  has  an 
opportunity  to  sell  its  vxiste  treat- 
ment plant  construction  bonds. 
A  number  of  administrative  reforms 
which  I  announced  Itist  year  to  ensure 
that  Federal  construction  grant  funds 
are  well  invested  have  been  initiated.  To 
further  this  objective : 
— /  again   propose  that  the  present, 
rigid  allocation  formula  be  revised, 
so  that  special  emphasis  can  be  given 
to  those  areas  where  facilities  are 
most  needed  and  where  the  greatest 
improvements  in  water  quality  would 
result. 
— I  propose  that  provisions  be  added 
to  the  present  law  to  induce  com- 
munities to  provide  for  expansion 
and  replacement  of  treatment  facil- 
ities on  a  reasonably  self-sufficient 
basis. 
— /  propose  that  municipalities  receiv- 
ing Federal  assistance  in  construct- 
ing treatment  facilities  be  required 
to  recover  from  industrial  users  the 
portion  of  project  costs  allocable  to 
treatment  of  their  wastes. 

STAND  AKDS     AND     ENPOECXMXNT 

While  no  action  was  taken  in  the  9l8t 
Congress  on  my  proposals  to  strengthen 
water  pollution  standard  setting  and  en- 
forcement.  I  initiated  a  program  under 
the  Refuse  Act  of  1899  to  require  per- 
mits for  aU  industrial  discharges  into 
navigable  waters,  making  maximum  use 
of  present  authorities  to  secure  compli- 
ance with  water  quality  standards.  How- 
ever, the  reforms  I  proposed  in  our  water 
quality  laws  last  year  are  still  urgently 
needed. 

Water  quality  standards  now  are  of- 
ten imprecise  and  unrelated  to  specific 
water  quality  needs.  Even  more  impor- 
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tant,  they  provide  a  poor  basis  for  en- 
forcement:   without    a    precise    effluent 
standard,  it  is  often  difficult  to  prove  vio- 
lations in  court.  Also.  Federal-State  wa- 
ter quality  standards  presently  do  not 
apply  to  many  important  waters. 
/  again  propose  that  the  Federal- 
State  water  quality  program  be  ex- 
tended to  cover  all  navigable  waters 
and  their  tributaries,  ground  waters 
and  waters  of  the  contiguous  zone. 
—I  again  propose  that  Federal-State 
water  quality  standards  be  revised 
to  impose  precise  effluent  limitations 
on   both   industrial   and   municipal 
sources. 

/  olso  propose  Federal  standards  to 

regulate  the  discharge  of  hazardous 
substances  similar  to  those  which  I 
proposed  and  the  Congress  adopted 
in  the  Clean  Air  Amendments  of 
1970. 
—I  propose  that  standards  require  that 
the  best  practicable  technology  be 
used  in  new  industrial  facilities  to 
ensure  that  water  quality  is  pre- 
served or  enhanced. 
—I  propose  that  the  Administrator  of 
the       Environmental       Protection 
Agency   be   empowered    to    require 
prompt  revision  of  standards  when 
necessary. 
We  should  strengthen  and  streamline 
Federal  enforcement  authority,  to  per- 
mit swift  action  against  municipal  as 
well  as  industrial  and  other  violators  of 
water  quality  standards.  Existing  author- 
ity under  the  Refuse  Act  generally  does 
not  apply  to  municipalities. 
— /  propose  that  the  Administrator  of 
EPA  be  authorized  to  issue  abate- 
ment orders  swiftly  and  to  impose 
administrative  fines  of  up  to  $25,000 
per  day  for  violation  of  water  quality 
standards. 
—I  propose  that  violations  of  stand- 
ards and  abateinent  orders  be  made 
subject  to  court-imposed  fines  of  up 
to  $25,000  per  day  and  up  to  $50,000 
per  day  for  repeated  vioUitions. 
— I  again  propose  that  the  Adminis- 
trator be  authorized  to  seek  immedi- 
ate injunctive  relief  in  emergency 
situations  in  which  severe  water  pol- 
lution constitutes  an  imminent  dan- 
ger to  health,  or  threatens  irreversi- 
ble damage  to  water  quality. 
— /  propose  that  the  cumbersome  and 
time-consuming    enforcement    con- 
ference and  hearing  mechanism  in 
the  current  law  be  replaced  by  a  pro- 
vision for  swift  public  hearings  as  a 
prelude  to  issuoTice  of  abatement  or- 
ders or  requiring  a  revision  of  stand- 
ards. 
— I  propose  an  authorization  for  legal 
actions  against  violations  of  stand- 
ards by  private  citizens,  as  in  the  new 
air  quality  legislation,  in  order  to 
bolster  State  OTid  Federal  enforce- 
ment efforts. 
—I  propose  that  the  Administrator  be 
empowered  to  require  reports  by  any 
person  responsible  for  discharging 
effluents  covered  by  water  quality 
standards. 
— I  again  propose  that  Federal  grants 


to  State  pollution  control  enforce- 
ment agencies  be  tripled  over  the 
next  four  years — from  $10  million  to 
$30  milliou — to  assist  these  agencies 
in  meeting  their  expanded  pollution 
control  responsibilities. 

CONTROL  or  on,  SPILLS 

Last  May  I  outlined  to  the  Congress  a 
number  of  measures  that  should  be  taken 
to  reduce  the  risks  of  pollution  from  oil 
spills.  Recent  events  have  underlined  the 
urgency  of  action  on  these  proposals.  At 
the  outset  of  this  present  Congress  I  re- 
submitted   the    Ports    and    Waterways 
Safety  Act  and  the  legislation  requiring 
the   use   of   bridge-to-bridge   radiotele- 
phones for  safety  of  navigation.  Such 
legislation    would    have    decreased    the 
chances  of  the  oil  spill  which  occurred 
as  a  result  of  a  tanker  collision  in  San 
Francisco  Bay. 
— /  have  provided  $25  million  in  next 
year's    budget   for  development   of 
better   techniques    to   prevent   and 
clean  up  oil  spills  and  to  provide 
more  effective  surveillance.  I  am  ask- 
ing the  Council  on  Environmental 
Qu£Llity  in  conjunction  with  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
review  what  further  measures  can 
be  developed  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem. 
— /  also  am  renewing  my  request  that 
the  Senate  give  its.  advice  and  con- 
sent on  the  two  new  international 
conventions  on  oil  spills  and  the 
pending  amendments  to  the  1954  Oil 
Spills  Convention  for  the  Prevention 
of  Pollution  of  the  Sea  by  Oil. 
The  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Con- 
sultative Organization  cIMCO)  is  pres- 
ently preparing  a  convention  to  estab- 
lish    an     International    Compensation 
Fund  to  supplement  the  1969  Civil  Liabil- 
ity Convention.  Our  ratification  of  the 
1969  convention  will  be  withheld  imtil 
this  supplementary  convention  can  also 
be  brought  into  force  because  both  con- 
ventions are  part  of  a  comprehensive 
plan  to  provide  compensation  for  dam- 
ages caused  bv  oil  spills.  In  addition,  we 
have    taken    the    initiative   in   NATO's 
Committee  on  the  Challenges  of  Modem 
Society  and  achieved  wide  international 
support  for  terminating  all  intentional 
discharges  of  oil  and  oily  wastes  from 
shlp.s  into  the  oceans  by  1975.  If  possible, 
and  no  later  than  the  end  of  this  decade 
We  win  continue  to  work  on  this  matter 
to  establish  through  IMCO  an  interna- 
tional convention  on  this  subject. 

FBSnclDCS 

Pesticides  have  provided  Important 
benefits  by  protecting  msm  from  disease 
and  Increasing  his  ability  to  pwoduce  food 
and  fiber.  However,  the  use  and  misuse 
of  pesticides  has  become  one  of  the  major 
concerns  of  all  who  are  Interested  in  a 
better  environment.  The  decUne  in  num- 
bers of  several  of  our  bird  species  is  a  sig- 
nal of  the  potential  hazards  of  pesticides 
to  the  environment.  We  are  continuing  a 
major  research  effort  to  develop  non- 
chemical  methods  of  pest  control,  but  we 


must  continue  to  rely  on  pesticides  for 
the  foreseeable  future.  The  challenge  is 
to  Institute  the  necessary  mechanisms  to 
prevent  pesticides  from  harming  human 
health  and  the  environment. 

Currently,  Federal  controls  over  pesti- 
cides consist  of  the  registration  and  la- 
beling requirements  in  the  Federal  In- 
secticide,   Fimgicide,    and    Rodenticide 
Act.  The  administrative  processes  con- 
tained in  the  law  are  Inordinately  c\ma- 
bersome  and  time-consimiing,  and  there 
is  no  authority  to  deal  with  the  actual 
use  of  pesticides.  The  labels  approved 
under  the  act  specify  the  uses  to  which 
a  pesticide  may  be  put,  but  there  is  no 
way  to  insure  that  the  label  will  be  read 
or  obeyed.  A  comprehensive  strengthen- 
ing  of   our   pesticide   control   laws   Is 
needed. 
— /  propose  that  the  use  of  pesticides 
be  subject  to  control  in  appropriate 
circumstances,  through  a  registra- 
tion procedure  which  provides  for 
designation  of  a  pesticide  for  "gen- 
eral use,"  "restricted  use,"  or  "use 
by  permit  only."  Pesticides  desig- 
Tiated  for  restricted  use  would  be 
applied  only  by  an  approved  pest 
control  applicator.  Pesticides  desig- 
nated for  "use  by  permit  only"  would 
be   made  available   only   with   the 
approval  of  an  approved  pest  control 
con.sultant.  This  wiU  help  to  ensure 
that  pesticides  which  are  safe  when 
properly  u,sed  v}tll  not  be  misused  or 
applied  in  excessive  quantities. 
— /   propose   that  the   Administrator 
of    the    Environmental    Protection 
Agency  te  authorized  to  permit  the 
experimental  use  of  pesticides  under 
strict  controls,  when  he  needs  addi- 
tioTUtl  information  concerning  a  pes- 
ticide  before   deciding   whether   it 
should  be  registered. 
— /  propose  that  the  procedures  for 
cancellation   of   a   registration   be 
streamlined  to  permit  more  expedi- 
tious action. 
— /  propose  that  the  Administrator  be 
authorized  to  stop  the  sale  or  use  of, 
and  to  seize,  pesticides  being  distrib- 
uted or  held  in  violation  of  Federal 
law 

RECTCXING   OP    WASTES 

The  Nation's  solid  waste  problem  Is 
both  costly  and  damaging  to  the  environ- 
ment. Paper,  which  accounts  for  about 
one-half  of  all  mxmiclpal  solid  waste,  can 
be  reprocessed  to  produce  a  high  quality 
product.  Yet  the  percentage  the  Nation 
recycles  has  been  declining  steadily. 

To  reverse  this  trend,  the  OenersJ 
Services  Administration,  working  with 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 
has  reviewed  the  Federal  Government's 
purchasing  policies.  It  found  a  substan- 
tial number  of  prohibitions  against  using 
paper  \vith  recycled  content.  Such  pro- 
hibitions are  no  longer  reasonable  In  light 
of  the  need  to  encourage  recycling. 

As  a  result  of  this  review,  the  GSA  has 
already  changed  Its  specification.*  to  re- 
quire a  Tninimum  of  3  to  50  percent  re- 
cycled content,  depending  on  the  prod- 
uct, in  over  $35  million  per  year  of  paper 
purchases.   GSA   is   currently   revising 
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other  specifications  to  require  recycled 
content  In  an  additional  $26  million  of 
annual  paper  purchases.  In  total,  this 
will  amount  to  more  than  one-haU  of 
OSA's  total  paper  produces  purchases. 
All  remaining  q^eclfleatlons  will  be  re- 
viewed to  require  recycled  content  In  as 
many  other  paper  produces  as  possible. 
The  regxilatlons  will  be  reviewed  contin- 
ually to  increase  the  percentage  of  re- 
cycled paper  required  in  each. 

I  have  directed  that  the  Chairman  of 
the  Coimcil  on  Environmental  Quality, 
suggest  to  the  GtovemorB  that  they  re- 
view State  purchasing  policies  and  where 
possible  revise  them  to  require  recycled 
paper.  To  assist  them.  I  bave  directed  the 
Administrator  of  08A  to  set  up  a  techni- 
cal liaison  to  provide  States  with  the 
federally  revised  specifications  as  well  as 
other  important  information  on  this  new 
Federal  program,  which  represents  a  sig- 
nificant first  step  toward  a  much  broader 
use  of  Federal  procurement  policies  to 
encourage  recycling. 

II.    CONTmOLXXNG    ElfESfllNG    PkOBUEMS 

Environmental  control  efforts  too  often 
have  been  limited  to  cleaning  up  prob- 
lems that  have  accumulated  in  the  past. 
We  mi:st  concentrate  more  on  preventing 
the  creation  of  new  environmental  prob- 
lems and  on  dealing  with  emerging 
problems.  We  must,  for  example,  prevent 
the  harmful  dumping  of  wastes  into  the 
ocean  and  the  buildup  of  toxic  materials 
throughout  our  environment.  We  must 
roll  back  increasingly  annoying  and  haz- 
ardous levels  of  noise  in  our  environ- 
ment, particularly  In  the  urban  environ- 
ment. Our  goal  in  dealing  with  emerging 
environmental  problems  must  be  to  ward 
them  off  before  they  become  acute,  not 
merely  to  undo  the  damage  after  it  is 
done. 

TOXtC   ST7BSTAMCXB 

.  As  we  have  become  Increasingly  de- 
pendent on  many  chemicals  and  metals. 
we  have  become  acutely  aware  of  the 
potential  toxicity  of  the  materials  enter- 
ing our  environment.  Each  year  hundreds 
of  new  chemicals  are  commercially 
marketed  and  some  of  these  chemicals 
may  pose  serious  potential  threats. 
Many  existing  chemicals  and  metals, 
such  as  PCB's  {polychlorinated  bl- 
phenyls)  and  mercury,  also  represent  a 
hazard. 

It  is  essential  that  we  take  steps  to 
prevent  chemical  substances  from  be- 
coming  environmental  hazards.   Unless 
we  develop  better  methods  to  assure  ade- 
quate testing  of  chemicals,  we  will  be 
inviting  the  environmental  crises  of  the 
future. 
— /  propose  that  the  Administrator  of 
EPA   be  empowered  to  restrict  the 
use  or  distribution  of  any  substarux 
tohich  he  finds  is  a  hazard  to  human 
health  or  the  environment. 
— I  propose  that  the  Administrator  be 
authorized  to  stop  the  sale  or  use  of 
any  substance  that  violates  the  pro- 
visions of  the  legislation  and  to  seek 
immediate   injunctive    relief    when 
use  or  distribution  of  a  substance 
presents    an    imminent    hazard    to 
health  or  the  environment. 


— /  propose  t?iat  the  Administrator  be 
authorized   to   prescribe   minimum 
standard  tests  to  be  performed  on 
substances. 
This    legislation,    coupled    with    the 
proposal  on  pesticides  and  other  exist- 
ing laws,  will  provide  greater  protection 
to  humans  and  wildlife  from  introduc- 
tion of  toxic  substances  into  the  environ- 
ment. What  I  propose  is  not  to  ban  bene- 
ficial uses  of  chemicals,  but  rather  to 
control  the  use  of  those  that  may  be 
harmful. 

Last  year,  at  my  direction,  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  extensively 
examined  the  problem  of  ocean  dumping. 
Its  study  indicated  that  ocean  dumping 
is  not  a  critical  problem  now,  but  It  pre- 
dicted that  as  mimiclpalities  and  indus- 
tries Increasingly  turned  to  the  oceans 
as  a  convenient  dumping  ground,  a  vast 
new  Influx  of  wastes  would  occur.  Once 
this  happened,  it  would  be  dlfSciilt  and 
costly  to  shift  to  land-based  disposal. 

Wastes  dimiped  in  the  oceans  have  a 
number  of  harmful  effects.  Many   are 
toxic  to  marine  life,  reduce  populations 
of   fish   and   other   economic   resoiirces, 
Jeopardize  marine  ecosystems,  and  im- 
pair   esthetic    values.    In    most    cases, 
feasible,  economic,  and  more  beneficial 
methods  of  disposal  are  available.  Our 
national  policy  should  be  to  ban  imregu- 
lated  ocean  dim:iplng  of  all  wastes  and 
to  place  strict  limits  on  ocean  disposal 
of    harmful    materials.    Legislation    is 
needed  to  sissure  that  our  oceans  do  not 
suffer  the  fate  of  so  many  of  our  inland 
waters,    and    to    provide   the   authority 
needed   to   protect  our  coastal   waters, 
beaches,  and  estuaries. 
— /  recommend  a  national  poUcy  ban- 
ning unregulated  ocean  dumping  of 
all  materials  and  placing  strict  limits 
on  ocean  disposal  of  any  materials 
harmful  to  the  environment. 
— /  recommend  legislation  that  will  re- 
quire a  permit  from  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  BnvironmeTital  Protec- 
tion Agency  for  any  materials  to  be 
dumped  into  the  oceans,  estuaries, 
or  Great  Lakes  and  that  will  author- 
ize the  Administrator  to  ban  dump- 
ing of  wastes  which  are  dangerous 
to  the  marine  ecosystem. 
The  legislation  would  permit  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  begin  phasing  out  ocean 
dimiping  of  harmful  materials.  It  would 
provide  the  controls  necessary  to  prevent 
further  degradation  of  the  oceans. 

This  would  go  far  toward  remedying 
this  problem  off  our  own  shores.  How- 
ever, protection  of  the  total  marine  en- 
vironment from  such  pollution  can  only 
be  assured  if  other  nations  adopt  similar 
measures  and  enforce  them. 
— /  am  instructing  the  Secretary  of 
State,    in    coordination    with     the 
Council  on  Environjnental  Quality, 
to  develop  and  pursue  international 
initiatives  directed  touKird  this  ob- 
jective. 

NOBK 

The  American  people  have  rightly  be- 
come increasingly  annoyed  by  the  grow- 
ing level  of  noise  that  assails  them.  Alr- 
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planes,  trucks,  construction  equipment, 
and  many  other  sources  of  noise  inter- 
rupt sleep,  disturb  commimication,  create 
stress,  and  can  produce  deafness  and 
other  adverse  health  effects.  The  urban 
environment  in  particular  is  being  de- 
graded by  steadily  rismg  noise  levels.  The 
Federal  Government  has  set  and  en- 
forces standards  for  noise  from  aircraft, 
but  it  is  now  time  that  our  efforts  to  deal 
with  many  other  sources  of  noise  be 
strengthened  and  expanded. 

The  primary  responsibility  for  deal- 
ing with  levels  of  noise  in  the  general 
environment  rests  upon  local  govern- 
ments. However,  the  products  which  pro- 
duce the  noise  are  usually  marketed  na- 
tionally, and  it  is  by  regulating  the  noise- 
generation  characteristics  of  such  prod- 
ucts that  the  Federal  Government  can 
best  assist  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  achieving  a  quieter  environ- 
ment. 

— /  propose  comprehensive  noise  pol- 
lution control  legislation  that  will 
authorize  the  Administrator  of  EPA 
to  set  noise  standards  on  trajispor- 
tation.  construction  and  other  equip- 
ment and  require  labeling  of  noise 
characteristics  of  certain  products. 
Before  establishing  standards  the  Ad- 
ministrator would  be  required  to  publish 
a  report  on  the  effects  of  noise  on  man, 
the  major  sources,  and  the  control  tech- 
niques available.  The  legislation  would 
provide  a  method  for  measurably  reduc- 
ing major  noise  sources,  while  preserving 
to  State  and  local  governments  the  au- 
thority   to   deal    with    their   particular 
noise  problems. 

III.      PBOMOTIKG     ENVnONIlCEirTAL     qOAUTT     IN 
017R    LAND    rrSX    DKCmONS 

The  use  of  our  land  not  only  affects 
the  natural  environment  but  shapes  the 
pattern  of  our  daily  lives.  Unfortunately, 
the  sensible  use  of  our  land  Is  often 
thwarted  by  the  inability  of  the  many 
competing  and  overlappiiig  local  units  of 
government  to  control  land  use  decisions 
which  have  regional  significance. 

While  most  land  use  decisions  will  con- 
tinue to  be  made  at  the  local  level,  we 
must  draw  upon  the  basic  authority  of 
State  government  to  deal  with  land  use 
Issues  which  spill  over  local  Jurisdiction- 
al boundaries.  The  States  are  uniquely 
qualified  to  effect  the  institutional  re- 
form that  is  so  badly  needed,  for  they 
are  closer  to  the  local  problems  than  is 
the  Federal  Government  and  yet  re- 
moved enough  from  local  tax  and  other 
pressures  to  represent  the  broader  re- 
gional Interests  of  the  public.  Federal 
programs  which  Influence  major  land  use 
decisions  can  thereby  fit  into  a  coherent 
pattern.  In  addition,  we  must  begin  to  re- 
structure economic  incentives  bearing 
upon  land  use  to  encourage  wise  and 
orderly  decisions  for  preservation  and 
development  of  the  land. 

I  am  calling  upon  the  Congress  to 
adopt  a  naticmal  land  use  policy.  In  ad- 
dition. I  axn  proposing  other  major  initia- 
tives on  land  use  to  bring  "parks  to  the 
people,"  to  expand  our  wilderness  sys- 
tem, to  restore  and  preserve  historic  and 
older  buildings,  to  provide  an  orderly 
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system  for  power  plant  siting,  and  to  pre- 
vent environmental  degradation  from 
mining. 

A    NATIONAL    LAVD    USE    POLICT 

We  must  reform  the  institutional 
framework  in  which  land  use  decisions 

are  made. 

/  propose  legislation  to  establish  a 

National  Larid  Use  Policy  icihlch  wUl 
encourage  the  States,  in  cooperation 
with  local  government,  to  plan  for 
and   regulate   major   developments 
affecting  growth  and  the  use  of  criti- 
cal land  areas.  This  should  be  done 
by  establishing  methods  for  protect- 
ing lands  of  critical  environmental 
concern,    methods    for    controlling 
large-scale   development,    and    im- 
proving use  of  lands  around  key  fa- 
cilities and  new  communities. 
One  hundred  million  dollars  in  new 
funds  would  be  authorized  to  assist  the 
States  in  this  effort — $20  million  in  each 
of  the   next  five   years — with   priority 
given  to  the  States  of  the  coastal  zone. 
Accordingly,  this   proposal  will  replace 
and  expand  my  proposal  submitted  to 
the  last  Congress  for  coastal  zone  man- 
agement, while  still  giving  priority  at- 
tention to  this  area  of  the  country  which 
is  especially   sensitive   to   development 
pressures.  Steps  wiU  be  taken  to  assure 
that  federally-assisted  programs  are  con- 
sistent with  the  approved  State  land  use 
programs. 

PTTBUC    LANDS    MANAOSMXIfT 

The  Federal  public  lands  comprise  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  the  Nation's 
land  area.  This  vast  domain  contains 
land  with  spectacular  scenery,  mineral 
and  Umber  resources,  major  wildlife 
habitat,  ecological  significance,  and  tre- 
mendous recreational  importtmce.  In  a 
sense.  It  is  the  "breathing  ^ace"  of  the 
Nation. 

The  public  lands  belong  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. They  are  p>art  of  the  heritage  and 
the  birthright  of  every  citizen.  It  is  im- 
portant, therefore,  that  these  lands  be 
managed  wisely,  that  their  environmen- 
tal values  be  carefully  safeguarded,  and 
that  we  deal  with  these  lands  as  trustees 
for  the  future.  They  have  an  important 
place  in  national  land  use  considerations. 

The  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commis- 
sion recently  completed  a  study  and  re- 
port on  Federal  public  land  policy.  This 
Administration  will  work  closely  with  the 
Congress  in  evaluating  the  Commission's 
recommendations  and  in  developing  leg- 
islative and  administrative  programs  to 
Improve  public  land  management. 

The  largest  single  block  of  Federal 
public  land  lies  in  the  State  of  Alaska. 
Recent  major  oil  discoveries  suggest  that 
the  State  is  on  the  threshold  of  a  major 
economic  development.  Such  develop- 
ment can  bring  great  benefits  both  to  the 
State  and  to  the  Nation.  It  could  also — 
If  unplanned  and  ungulded — despoil  the 
last  and  greatest  American  wilderness. 

We  should  act  now,  In  close  coopera- 
tion with  the  State  of  Alsiska,  to  develop 
a  comprehensive  land  use  plan  for  the 
federal  lands  in  Alaska,  giving  priority 
to  those  north  of  the  Yukon  River.  Such 
a  plan  should  take  account  of  the  needs 
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and  aspirations  of  the  native  peoples,  the 
importance  of  balanced  economic  devel- 
opment, and  the  special  need  for  main- 
taining and  protecting  the  unique  natu- 
ral heritage  of  Alaska.  This  can  be 
accomplished  through  a  system  of  parks, 
wilderness,  i-ecreation.  and  wildlife  areas 
and  through  wise  management  of  the 
Federal  lands  generally.  I  am  asking  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  take  the  lead 
in  this  task,  calling  upon  other  Fedea-al 
agencies  as  appropriate. 

PRESERVINO   OUR   NATTJRAL   ENVIRONMENT 

The  demand  for  urban  open  space, 
recreation,  wilderness  and  other  natui-al 
areas  continues  to  accelerate.  In  the  face 
of  rapid  urban  development,  the  acqui- 
sition and  development  of  open  space, 
recreation  lands  and  natural  aseas  ac- 
cessible to  urban  centers  is  often 
thwarted  by  escalating  land  values  and 
development  presstires.  I  am  submitting 
to  the  Congress  several  bills  that  will  be 
part  of  a  comprehensive  effort  to  pre- 
serve our  natural  environment  and  to 
provide  more  open  spaces  and  parks  in 
urban  areas  where  today  they  are  often 
so  scarce.  In  addition,  I  will  be  taking 
steps  within  the  executive  branch  to  as- 
sure that  all  agencies  are  using  fully 
their  existing  legislative  authority  to 
these  ends. 

"LEGACY    OF    PARKS" 

Merely  acquiring  land  for  open  space 
and  recreation  is  not  enough.  We  must 
bring  i>arks  to  where  the  people  are  so 
that  everyone  has  access  to  nearby  rec- 
reational areas.  In  my  budget  for  1972,  I 
have  proposed  a  new  "Legacy  of  Parks" 
program  which  will  help  States  and  local 
governments  provide  parks  and  recrea- 
tion areas,  not  Just  for  today's  Americans 
but  for  tomorrow's  as  well.  Only  if  we  set 
aside  and  develop  such  recreation  areas 
now  can  we  ensure  that  they  will  be 
available  for  future  generations. 

As  part  of  this  legacy,  I  have  requested 
a  $200  million  appropriation  to  begin  a 
new  program  for  the  acquisition  and 
development  of  additional  park  lands  in 
urban  areas.  To  be  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, this  would  include  provision 
for  facilities  such  as  swimming  pools  to 
add  to  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the-^e 
parks. 

Also,  I  hav3  recommended  in  my  1972 
budget  that  the  appropriation  for  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  be 
increased  to  $380  million,  permitting  the 
continued  acquisition  of  Federal  parks 
and  recreation  areas  as  well  as  an  ex- 
panded State  grant  program.  However, 
because  of  the  way  in  which  these  State 
grant  funds  were  allocated  over  the  past 
five  years,  a  relatively  small  percentage 
has  been  used  for  the  purchase  and  de- 
velopment of  recreational  facilities  in  and 
near  urban  areas.  The  allocation  formula 
should  be  changed  to  ensure  that  more 
parks  will  be  developed  in  and  near  our 
urban  areas. 
— 7  am  submitting  legislation  to  re- 
form  the  State  grant   program   so 
that  Federal  grants  for  the  purctiase 
and  development  of  recreation  lands 


bear   a   closer   relationship   to   the 
population  distribution. 
— /  am  also  proposing  amendments  to 
the  Internal  Revenue   Code  which 
should  greatly  expand  the  use  of 
charitable  land  transfers  for  conser- 
vation purposes  and  thereby  enlarge 
the  role  of  private  citizens  in  pre- 
serving the  best  of  America's  land- 
scape. 
Additional  public  parks  will  be  created 
as  a  result  of  my  program  for  examining 
the  need  for  retention  of  real  property 
owned  by  the  Government.  The  Property 
Review  Board,  which  I  established  last 
year,  is  continuing  its  review  of  indi- 
vidual properties  as  well  as  its  evaluation 
of  the  Government's  overall  Federal  real 
property  program.  Properties  identified 
a."  suitable  for  park  use  and  determined 
tc  be  sui-plus  can  be  conveyed  to  States 
and  political  subdivisions  for  park  pur- 
poses withoui;  cost.  The  State  or  other 
political  subdivision  must  prepare  an  ac- 
ceptable park  use  plan  and  must  agree 
to  use  the  property  as  a  park  in  per- 
petuity.  More   than  40  properties  with 
high  potential  for  park  use  have  already 
been  Identified. 

Five  such  properties  are  now  available 
for  conversion  to  public  park  use.  One, 
Border  Field.  California,  will  be  devel- 
oped as  a  recreation  area  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. The  other  four  will  be  conveyed 
to  States  or  local  units  of  government  as 
soon  as  adequate  gtoarantees  can  be  ob- 
tained for  their  proper  maintenance  and 
operation.  These  four  are :  (1 )  part  of  the 
former  Naval  Training  Devices  Center  on 
Long  Island  Sound,  New  York;  (2)  land 
at  a  Clinical  Research  Center  in  Port 
Worth,  Texas;  (3)  about  ten  miles  of 
sand  dunes  and  beach  along  the  Atlantic 
Coast  and  Sandy  Hook  Bay,  a  part  of 
Fort  Hancock,  New  Jersey;  and  (4)  a 
portion  of  Port  Lawton,  Washington,  a 
v/ooded.  hilly  area  near  the  heart  of 
Seattle.  In  addition,  efforts  are  underway 
to  open  a  significant  stretch  of  Pacific 
Ocean  Boach  Front  and  Coastal  Bluffs  at 
Camp  Pendleton,  California. 

Many  parcels  of  federal  real  property 
are  currenUy  underutilized  because  of 
the  budgetary  and  procedural   difficul- 
ties that  are  involved  in  trajisferring  a 
Federal  operation  from  the  current  site 
to  a  more  suitable  location. 
— /  am  again  proposing  legislation  to 
simplify  relocation  of  federal  instal- 
lations that  occupy  properties  that 
could  better  be  used  for  other  pur- 
poses. 
This  will  allow  conversion  of  many  ad- 
ditional Federal  real  properties  to  a  more 
beneficial  public  use.  Lands  now  used  for 
Federal  operations  but  more  suited  to 
park  and  recreational  uses  will  be  given 
priority  consideration  for  relocation  pro- 
cedures. The  program  will  be  self -financ- 
ing and  will  provide  new  opportimitles 
for  improving  the  utilization  of  Federal 
lands. 

WILDKSITXaS  ARXA8 

While  there  Is  clearly  a  need  for  greater 
efforts  to  provide  neighborhood  parks 
and  other  public  recreation  areas,  there 
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must  still  be  places  where  nature  thrives 
and  man  enters  only  as  a  visitor.  These 
wilderness  areas  are  an  important  part 
of  a  comprehensive  open  space  system. 
We  must  continue  to  expand  our  wilder- 
ness preservation  system.  In  order  to  save 
for  sdl  time  those  magnificent  area-s  of 
America  where  nature  still  predominate:. 
Accordingly,  in  August  last  year  I  ex- 
pressed  my   intention   to   improve  our 
performance  in  the  study  and  presenta- 
tion of  recommendations  for  new  wilder- 
ness areas. 
— /  will  soon  be  recommending  to  the 
Congress  a  number  of  specific  pro- 
posals for  a  major  enlargement  of 
our  wilderness  preservation  system 
by  the  addition  of  a  wide  spectrum  of 
natural  areas  spread  across  the  en- 
tire continent. 

NATIONAL    PARKS 

While  placing  much  greater  emphasis 
on  parks  in  urban  areas  and  the  designa- 
tion of  new  wilderness  areas,  we  must 
continue  to  expand  our  national  park 
system.  We  are  currently  obligating  sub- 
stantial simis  to  acquire  the  privately 
owned  lands  in  units  of  the  National 
Park  System  which  have  already  been 
authorized  by  the  Congress. 

Last  year,  joint  efforts  of  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Congress  resulted  In 
authorization  of  ten  areas  in  the  Na- 
tional Park  System,  including  such  out- 
standing sites  as  Voyageurs  National 
Park  in  Minnesota.  Apostle  Islands  Na- 
tional Lakeshore  in  Wisconsin,  Sleeping 
Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  in  Mich- 
igan. Oulf  Islands  National  Seashore  in 
Mississippi  and  Florida,  and  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Canal  National  Histori- 
cal Park  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Maryland  and  West  Virginia. 

However,  the  Job  of  filling  out  the 
National  Park  System  is  not  complete. 
Other  unique  areas  must  still  be  pre- 
served. Despite  all  our  wealth  and  scien- 
tific knowledge,  we  cannot  recreate  these 
unspoiled  areas  once  they  are  lost  to  the 
onrush  of  development.  I  am  directing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  review 
the  outstanding  opportunities  for  setting 
aside  nationally  significant  natural  and 
historic  areas,  and  to  develop  prior. ties 
for  their  possible  addition  to  the  Na- 
tional Park  System. 

POWX8  Pt.ANT  srriNO 

The  power  shortage  last  summer  and 
continuing  disputes  across  the  coimtry 
over  the  siting  of  power  plants  and  the 
routing  of  transmission  lines  highlight 
the  need  for  longer-range  planning  by 
the  producers  of  electric  power  to  pro- 
ject their  future  needs  and  Identify 
envirorunental  concerns  well  In  advance 
of  construction  deadlines.  The  growing 
number  of  confrontations  also  suggest 
the  need  for  the  establishment  of  public 
agencies  to  assure  public  discussion  of 
plans,  proper  resolution  of  environmen- 
tal issues,  and  timely  construction  of 
facilities.  Last  fall,  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  sponsored  a  study  en- 
titled "Electric  Power  and  the  Environ- 
ment," which  identified  many  of  these 
issties.  Only  through  involving  the  en- 
vironmental protection  agencies  early  in 


the  planning  of  future  power  facilities 
can  we  avoid  disputes  which  delay  con- 
struction timetables.  I  believe  that  these 
two  goals  of  adequacy  of  power  supply 
and  environmental  protection  are  com- 
patible if  the  proper  framework  Is 
available. 

— /  propose  a  power  plant  siting  law  to 
provide    for    establishment    uHthin 
each   State   or   region   of  a  single 
agency  uAth  responsibility  for  assur- 
ing that  environmental  concerns  are 
properly  considered  in  the  certifica- 
tion of  specific  power  plant  sites  and 
transmission  line  routes. 
Under  this  law.  utilities  would  be  re- 
quired to  identify  needed  power  supply 
facilities  ten  years  prior  to  construction 
of  the  required  facilities.  They  would  be 
required  to  Identify  the  power  plant  sites 
and  general  transmission  routes  under 
consideration  five  years  before  construc- 
tion and  apply  for  certification  for  spe- 
cific sites,  facilities,  and  routes  two  years 
in  advance  of  construction.  Public  hear- 
ings at  which  all  Interested  parties  could 
be  heard  without  delaying  construction 
timetables  would  be  required. 

MnrSD  AKCA  PSOTSCTION 

Surface  and  underground  mining  have 
scarred  millions  of  acres  of  land  and 
have    caused    environmental    damages 
such  as  air  and  water  pollution.  Burning 
coal  fires,  subsidence,  acid  mine  drain- 
age   which    pollutes    our    streams    and 
rivers  and  the  destruction  of  aesthetic 
and  recreational  values  frequently  but 
unnecessarily  accompany  mining  activ- 
ities. These  problems  will  worsen  as  the 
demand  for  fossil  fuels  and  other  raw 
materials  continiies  to  grow,  unless  such 
mining  is  subject  to  regulation  requiring 
both  preventive  and  restorative  measures. 
— /  propose  a  Mined  Area  Protection 
Act    to    establish    Federal    require- 
ments and  guidelines  for  State  pro- 
grams to  regulate  the  environmental 
conseouences  of  surface  and  under- 
ground mining.  In  any  State  which 
does  not  enact  the  necessary  regu- 
lations or  enforce  them  prorperly.  the 
Federal  Government  icould  be  au- 
thorized to  do  so. 

P«C3rRVINO  OCm   AUCHlrBCTX-aAL  AND 
HOTOMC  HEKFTACS 

Too  Often  we  think  of  environment 
only  as  cur  natural  surroundings.  But 
for  most  of  us,  the  urban  environment 
is  the  one  in  which  we  spend  our  daily 
lives.  America's  cities,  from  Boston  and 
Washington  to  Charleston.  New  Orleans. 
San  Antonio.  Denver,  and  San  Pranclsco, 
reflect  in  the  architecture  of  their  build- 
ings a  uniqueness  and  character  that  is 
too  rapidly  disappearing  under  the  bull- 
dozer. Unfortimately,  present  Federal 
income  tax  policies  provide  much  strong- 
er incentives  for  demolition  of  older 
buildings  than  for  their  rehabilitation. 

Particularly  acute  is  the  continued 
less  of  many  buildings  of  historic  value. 
Since  1933  an  estimated  one-quarter  of 
the  buildings  recorded  by  the  Historic 
American  Building  Survey  have  been  de- 
stroyed. Most  lending  institutions  are 
unwilling  to  loan  fimds  for  the  restora- 
tion and  rehabilitation  of  historic  build- 
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ings  because  of  the  age  and  often  the 
location  of  such  buildings.  Finally 
there  are  many  historic  buildings  under 
Federal  ownership  for  which  Inadequate 
provision  has  been  made  for  restoration 
and  preservation. 

— /  shall   propose   tax  measures  de- 
signed   to   overcome    these   present 
distortions  and  particularly  to  en- 
courage the  restoration  of  historic 
buildings. 
—I  shall  propose  new  legislation  to 
permit  Federal  insurance  of  home 
improvement  loans  for  historic  resi- 
dential properties  to  a  maximum  of 
$15,000  per  dwelling  unit. 
— /  am   recommending   legislation  to 
permit  State  and  local  governments 
more  easily  to  maintain  transferred 
Federal   historic   sites    by  allowing 
their  use  for  revenue  purposes  and  I 
am  taking  action  to  insure  tfiat  no 
federally-owned  property  is  demol- 
ished until  its  historic  significance 
has  first  been  reviewed. 
IV.  TOWAxo  A  BTrrxa  world  KNvimoNifKirr 
Environmental  problems  have  a  imique 
global  dimension,  for  they  affect  every 
nation,  irrespective  of  its  political  insti- 
tutions, economic  system,  or  state  of  de- 
velopment.   The    United   States   stands 
ready  to  work  and  cooperate  with  all  na- 
tions, mdividually  or  through  interna- 
tional institutions.  In  the  great  task  of 
building  a  better  environment  for  man 
A  number  of  the  proposals  which  I  am 
submitting  to  Congress  today  have  im- 
portant International  aspects,  as  in  the 
case  of  ocean  dimaping.  I  hope  that  other 
nations  will  see  the  merit  of  the  environ- 
mental goals  which  we  have  set  for  our- 
selves and  will  choose  to  share  them  with 
us. 

At  the  same  time,  we  need  to  develop 
more  effective  environmental  efforts 
through  appropriate  regional  and  global 
organizations.  The  United  States  is  par- 
ticipating closely  in  the  initiatives  of  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development  (OECD),  with  its  em- 
phasis on  the  complex  economic  aspects 
of  environmental  controls,  and  of  the 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe  (ECE) . 
a  UJ^.  regional  organization  which  is 
the  major  forum  for  East- West  coopera- 
tion on  environmental  problems. 

Following  a  United  States  initiative 
in  1969.  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization has  added  a  new  dimension 
to  its  cooperative  activities  through  its 
Committee  on  the  Challenges  of  Modem 
Society.  CCMS  has  served  to  stimulate 
national  and  international  action  on 
many  problems  common  to  a  modem 
technological  society.  For  example,  an 
important  agreement  was  reached  in 
Brussels  recently  to  eliminate  interna- 
tional discharges  of  oil  and  oily  wastes 
by  ships  into  the  oceans  by  1975  if  possi- 
ble or,  at  the  latest,  by  the  end  of  the 
decade.  CCMS  Is  functioning  as  an  effec- 
tive fonmi  for  reaching  agreements  on 
the  development  of  pollution -free  and 
safe  automobiles.  Work  on  mitigating  the 
effects  of  floods  and  earthquakes  Is  in 
progress.  These  innovative  and  specific 
actions  are  good  examples  of  how  efforts 
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of  many  nations  can  be  focused  and  co- 
ordinated in  addressing  serious  environ- 
m«ital  problwns  facing  all  nations. 

The  United  Nations,  whose  specialized 
agencies  have  long  done  valuable  work 
on  many  aspect*  of  the  enviroimient,  is 
sponsoring  a  landmark  Conference  on 
the  Human  Environment  to  be  held  In 
Stockholm  in  June  1972.  This  will,  for 
the  first  time,  bring  together  all  member 
nations  of  the  world  community  to  dis- 
cuss those  environmental  Issues  of  most 
pressing  common  concern  and  to  agree 
on  a  world-wide  strategy  and  the  basis 
for  a  cooperative  program  to  reverse  the 
fearful  trend  toward  environmental 
degradation.  I  have  pledged  full  support 
for  this  Conference,  and  the  United 
States  is  actively  participating  in  the 
preparatory  work. 

Direct  bilateral  conf^ultations  in  this 
field  are  also  most  useful  in  jointly  meet- 
ing the  challenges  of  envirormiental 
problems.  Thus,  the  United  States  and 
Canada  have  been  working  closely  to- 
gether preparing  plans  for  action 
directed  to  the  urgent  task  of  cleaning 
up  the  Great  Lakes,  that  priceless  re- 
source our  two  nations  share.  Over  the 
past  few  months,  ministerial  level  dis- 
cussions with  Japan  have  laid  the  basis 
for  an  expanded  program  of  cooperation 
and  technological  exchange  from  which 
both  nations  will  benefit. 

It  is  my  intention  that  we  wUl  develop 
a  firm  and  effective  fabric  of  cooperation 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  on  these 
environmental  issues. 

WOIUJ)  HEUTAGB  TBTTST 

As  the  United  States  approaches  the 
centennial  celebration  in  1972  of  the 
establishment  of  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  it  would  be  appropriate  to  mark 
this  historic  event  by  a  new  international 
initiative  in  the  general  field  of  parks. 
Yellowstone  is  the  first  national  park 
to  have  been  created  in  the  modem 
world,  and  the  national  park  concept  has 
represented  a  major  contribution  to 
world  culture.  Similar  systems  have  now 
been  established  throughout  the  world. 
The  United  Nation.-  lists  over  1,200  parks 
in  93  nations. 

The  national  park  concept  is  based 
upon  the  recognition  that  certain  areas 
of  natural,  historical,  or  cultural  signifi- 
cance have  such  imique  and  outstanding 
characteristics  that  they  must  be  treated 
as  belonging  to  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
as  part  of  the  nations  heritage. 

It  would  be  fitting  by  1972  for  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  to  agree  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  there  are  certain  areas  of  such 
unique  worldwide  value  that  they  should 
be  treated  as  part  of  the  heritage  of  all 
mankind  and  accorded  special  recogni- 
Uon  as  part  of  a  World  Heritage  Trust. 
Such  an  arrangement  would  impose  no 
limitations  on  the  sovereignty  of  those 
nations  which  choose  to  participate,  but 
would  extend  special  International  recog- 
nition to  the  areas  which  qualify  and 
would  make  available  technical  and  other 
assistance  where  appropriate  to  assist  in 
Uieir  protection  and  management.  I  be- 
lieve that  such  an  initiative  can  add  a 


new  dimension  to  international  coopera- 
tion. 
— /  am  directing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  in  coordination  with  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 
and  under  the  foreign  policy  guid- 
ance of  the  Secretary  of  State,  to 
develop  initiatives  for  presentation 
in  appropriate  international  forums 
to  further  the  objective  of  a  World 
Heritage  Trust. 
Confronted  with  the  pressures  of  popu- 
lation and  development,  and  with  the 
world's  tremendously  increased  capacity 
for  environmental  modification,  we  must 
act  together  now  to  save  for  future  gen- 
erations the  most  outstanding  naturtJ 
areas  as  well  as  places  of  unique  his- 
torical, archeological.  architectural,  and 
cultural  value  to  mankind. 

V.  FURTHER  INIH'll  UTIONAL  IMPROVEMENT 

The  solutions  to  environmental  and 
ecological  problems  are  often  complex 
and  costly.  If  we  are  to  develop  soimd 
policies  and  programs  in  the  future  and 
receive  eswly  warning  on  problems,  we 
need  to  refine  our  analytical  techniques 
and  use  the  best  intellectual  talent  that 
is  available. 

After  thorough  discussions  with  a 
nimiber  of  private  foimdations,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  through  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  the  Council  on 
Envirorunental  Quality  will  support  the 
establishment  of  an  Envirormiental  In- 
stitute. I  hope  that  this  nonprofit  insti- 
tute will  be  supported  not  only  by  the 
Federal  Government  but  also  by  private 
foundations.  The  Institute  would  conduct 
policy  studies  and  analyses  drawing  upon 
the  capabilities  of  our  imiversities  and 
experts  in  other  sectors.  It  would  provide 
new  and  alternative  strategies  for  deal- 
ing with  the  whole  spectnmi  of  environ- 
mental problems. 

VI.    TOWARD    A    BETTER    LtTB 

Adoption  of  the  proposals  In  this  mes- 
sage will  help  us  to  clean  up  the  prob- 
lems of  the  past,  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
waste  which  is  disposed,  and  to  deal 
creatively  with  problems  of  the  future 
before  they  become  critical.  But  action 
by  government  alone  can  never  achieve 
the  high  quality  environment  we  are 
seeking. 

We  must  better  understand  how  eco- 
nomic forces  induce  some  forms  of  en- 
vironmental degradation,  smd  how  we 
can  create  and  change  economic  incen- 
tives to  improve  rather  than  degrade 
envirorunental  quality.  Economic  incen- 
tives, such  as  the  sulfur  oxides  charge 
and  the  lead  tax,  can  create  a  strong 
impetus  to  reduce  pollution  levels.  We 
must  experiment  with  other  economic  in- 
centives as  a  supplement  to  our  regula- 
tory efforts.  Our  goal  must  be  to  harness 
the  powerful  mechanisms  of  the  market- 
place, with  its  automatic  incentives  and 
restraints,  to  encourage  improvement  In 
the  quality  of  life. 

We  must  also  recognize  that  the  tech- 
nological, regulatory  and  economic  meas- 
ures we  adopt  to  solve  our  envlron- 
raentsd  problems  caiuiot  succeed  unless 
we  enlist  the  active  participation  of  the 


American  people.  Far  beyond  any  legis- 
lative or  administrative  programs  that 
may  be  suggested,  the  direct  involve- 
ment of  our  citizens  will  be  the  critical 
test  of  whether  we  can  indeed  have  the 
kind  of  envlrormient  we  want  for  our- 
selves and  for  our  children. 

All  across  the  country,  our  pec^le  are 
concerned  about  the  environment — the 
quality  of  the  air,  of  the  water,  of  the 
open  spaces  that  their  children  need. 
The  question  I  hear  everywhere  Is  "What 
can  /  do? 

Fortunately,  there  is  a  great  deal  that 
each  of  us  can  do.  The  businessman  In 
his  every  day  decisions  can  take  Into  ac- 
count the  effects  on  the  environment  of 
his  alternatives  and  act  in  an  environ- 
mentally responsible  vray.  The  housewife 
can  make  choices  in  the  marketplace 
that  will  help  discourage  pollution. 
Young  people  can  undertake  projects  in 
their  schools  and  through  other  organi- 
zations to  help  build  a  better  environ- 
ment for  their  communities.  Parents  can 
work  with  the  schools  to  help  develop 
sound  environmental  teaching  through- 
out our  education  system.  Every  commu- 
nity in  the  Nation  can  encourage  and 
promote  concerned  and  responsible  citi- 
zen involvement  in  ennronmental  issues, 
an  involvement  which  should  be  broadly 
representative  of  the  life-styles  and 
leadership  of  the  community.  Each  of  us 
can  resolve  to  help  keep  his  own  neigh- 
borhood clean  and  attractive  and  to  avoid 
careless,  needless  littering  and  polluting 
of  his  surroundings.  These  are  examples 
of  effective  citizen  participation;  there 
are  many  others. 

jme^uilding  of  a  better  environment 
will  require  in  the  long  term  a  citizenry 
that  is  both  deeply  concerned  and  fully 
informed.  Thus,  I  believe  that  our  educa- 
tional system,  at  all  levels,  has  a  critical 
role  to  play. 

As  our  Nation  comes  to  grips  with  oiu- 
environmental  problems,  we  will  find 
that  difficult  choices  have  to  be  made, 
that  substantial  costs  have  to  be  met, 
and  that  sacrifices  have  to  be  made.  En- 
vironmental quality  cannot  be  achieved 
cheaply  or  etisily.  But,  I  believe  the 
American  people  are  ready  to  do  what  is 
necessary. 

This  Nation  has  met  great  challenges 
before.  I  believe  we  shall  meet  this  chal- 
lenge. I  call  upon  all  Americans  to  dedi- 
cate themselves  during  the  decade  of  the 
seventies  to  the  goal  of  restoring  the  en- 
vironment and  reclaiming  the  earth  for 
ourselves  and  our  posterity.  And  I  Invite 
all  peoples  everywhere  to  Join  us  in  this 
great  endeavor.  Together,  we  hold  this 
good  earth  in  trust.  We  must — and  to- 
gether we  can — prove  ourselves  worthy 
of  that  trust. 

Richard  Ndcon. 
The  White  House,  February  8.  1971. 


NEED  FOR  A  SINGLE  ENVmON- 
MENTAL  PROTECTION  POLLUTION 
CONTEIOL  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord.) 
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Mr.  QERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr  Speaker, 
the  President  said  on  January  1  last  year 
that  the  time  had  come  to  give  priority 
to  our  concerns  about  our  environment. 
Together  last  year  we  made  some  Im- 
portant steps  forward — setting  up  a 
strong  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
in  the  Executive  Office  to  coordinate  oxix 
environmental  programs  and  prepare 
new  Initiatives,  reorganizing  our  pollu- 
tion control  programs  Into  a  single 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  under 
dynamic  leadership,  enacting  compre- 
hensive legislation  on  air  quality  and 
solid  wastes,  establishing  much  needed 
new  national  parks,  and  Initiating  a 
potentially  very  effective  enforcement  of 
water  quality  under  the  permit  author- 
ity of  the  Refuse  Act. 

In  today's  message  on  the  environment 
the  President  has  made  crystal  clear 
that  concern  about  the  environment  is 
no  fad  and  that  it  is  our  national  policy 
to  systematically  defend  our  environ- 
ment from  all  assaults.  Rather  than 
describe  the  15  or  so  legislative  meas- 
ures, the  treaties  and  the  many  executive 
actions  Involved,  I  will  only  sketch  the 
main   categories   of   action  proposed. 

Measures  to  strengthen  pollution  con- 
trol programs : 

Charges  on  sulfior  oxides  and  lead  to 
supplement  regulatory  controls  on  air 
pollution; 

More  effective  control  of  water  pollu- 
tion through  a  $12  billion  financing  pro- 
gram and  strengthened  standard-setting 
and  enforcement  authorities; 

Comprehensive  improvement  in  pesti- 
cide control  authority;  and 

A  Federal  procurement  program  to 
encourage  recycling  of  paper. 

Measures  to  control  emerging  prob- 
lems: 

Regulation  of  toxic  substances; 

Regulation  of  noise,  pollution;   and 

Controls  on  ocean  dimiplng. 

Measures  to  promote  environmental 
quality  In  land  use  decisions: 

A  new  and  greatly  expanded  open 
space  and  recreation  program,  bringing 
parks  to  the  people  In  urban  areas; 

A  national  land  use  policy: 

Adjustments  In  our  tax  policy  to  foster 
our  land  use  goals; 

Substantial  expansion  of  the  wilder- 
ness areas  preservation  system; 

Advance  clearance  of  powerplant 
sites ;  and 

Regulation  of  strip  mining. 

Further  institutional  improvement: 

Establishment  of  an  Environmental 
Institute  to  conduct  studies  and  recom- 
mend policy  alternatives.  Steps  toward  a 
better  world  environment: 

Expanded  International  cooperation ; 
and 

A  World  Heritage  Trust  to  preserve 
parks  and  areas  of  unique  cultural  value 
throughout  the  world. 

At  a  time  when  there  are  many  issues 
that  divide  us,  I  welcome  so  clear  and 
strong  a  call  to  a  cause  that  finds  broad 
support  in  both  parties,  all  generation;: 
and  all  parts  of  the  country.  I  know  that 
In  my  own  State  of  Michigan,  which  has 
been  a  leader  in  this  field,  the  President's 


environment  message  will  be  greeted  and 
supported.  I  believe  my  colleagues  here 
will  find  that  the  President's  proposal.s 
respond  to  deep-felt  needs  across  the 
country. 

With  so  extensive  an  agenda  it  is  for- 
tunate that  this  message  was  placed  be- 
fore us  early  in  this  Congress.  There  have 
been  extensive  advance  briefings  of  many 
of  the  committees  concerned  so  I  antic- 
ipate we  can  get  off  to  a  fast  start. 

I  also  anticipate  that  we  will  have  our 
own  constructive  contributions  to  make 
to  this  program  and  that  we  will  have 
broad  support  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
for  the  Presidents  Initiatives.  I  believe 
that  this  will  be  true  not  only  of  the 
lamiliar  antipollution  programs  in- 
cluded but  also  of  such  mnovatlons  as 
using  market  forces  to  abate  pollution — 
by  taxes  on  sulfur  oxides  in  fuel  and  lead 
in  gasoline — using  Government  contract 
policy  to  promote  recycling,  strengthen- 
ing State  powers  over  land  use  to  prote.'t 
the  environment  and  guide  development, 
and  programs  to  head  off  such  emerging 
environmental  problems  as  noise,  pollu- 
tion from  toxic  substances  such  as  mer- 
cury, and  ocean  dumping. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  colleagues  on  his  environ- 
ment message.  They  have  done  their 
work  with  vision,  vigor,  and  a  sensitivity 
to  the  country's  needs.  I  know  my  col- 
leagues In  this  House  will  respond  In 
kind. 


THE    EMPLOYMENT    SECURITY 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1970 

<\lT.  MILLS  asked  and  was  given  oer- 
mlssion  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ate.  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  Include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Em;rfoy- 
ment  Security  Amendments  of  1970 — 
Public  Law  91-373 — comprised  the  most 
significant  set  of  amendments  to  the  un- 
employment compensation  laws  since 
Congress  approved  the  law  establishing 
the  Federal-State  unemployment  com- 
(>ensation  system  in  1935.  Members  of 
the  House  will  recall  that  the  principal 
changes  contained  In  the  new  law  pro- 
vide for:  First,  the  extension  of  coverage 
of  the  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram to  additional  jobs;  second,  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  permanent  program  of 
extended  benefits  for  persons  who  ex- 
haust th'-'r  regular  State  benefits  during 
periods  of  high  unemployment:  third, 
certain  11  ilted  requirements  for  State 
unemployment  programs  which  are  de- 
signed to  protect  the  Integrity  of  the 
program;  fourth,  the  establishment  of 
procedures  for  States  to  obtain  Judicial 
review  of  certain  adverse  determinations 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor;  and.  fifth, 
changes  in  the  financing  of  the  program. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  been  advised  that 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Arkansas  has  now  taken  action  to  Imple- 
ment the  provisions  of  the  1970  Employ- 
ment Security  Amendments.  Not  only  did 
the  general  assembly,  in  act  35.  take  such 


action,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  It  has  also  prcv 
vlded  for  numerous  other  improvements 
in  the  Arkansas  statute.  I.  therefore,  in- 
clude at  this  pomt  a  letter  of  February 
3  from  Mr.  Cecil  L.  Malone,  unemploy- 
ment insurance  director,  Arkansas  Em- 
ployment Security  Divisioii,  together 
with  a  summary  explaining  this  recent 
action  by  the  Arkansas  Legislature: 

Akkansas  e:mpu>tmxxt 

SEcriUTT  DnriaioN, 
Little  Rock.  Ark.,  February  3, 1971. 
Hon.  WtLBim  D.  Miixs, 
House  of  Representative*, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkax  iSM.  Mnxa:  As  dlacusMd  with  7cm  by 
phone  we  axe  very  pleased  that  the  Arkansas 
General  Aaaembly  took  such  prompt  action 
on   our   tTnemployment   Insurance   bill. 

Act  35  of  the  Arkansas  General  Assembly 
includes  all  mandatary  provisions  required 
by  Public  Law  91-373  of  the  9l8t  Congress 

Beyond  these  requirements  the  new 
amendments  Include  improvements  In  our 
Law  which  we  call  to  your  attention. 

1 .  Defines  a  week  of  unemployment  to  be  a 
week  In  which  earnings  do  not  exceed  140% 
of  a  claimant's  weekly  benefit  amount. 

2.  Deductible  earnings  changed  from  a  flat 
$6.00  to  an  amount  In  excess  of  40%  of  a 
claimant's  weekly  benefit  amount. 

3.  Raises  nmxlmum  weekly  benefit  amount 
to  60%  of  State  average  weekly  wage  effec- 
tive July  1,  1971  through  June  30,  1973  and 
M%%  of  State  average  weekly  wage  begin- 
ning July  1.  1973. 

4.  Exempts  military  retirement  pay  and 
disability  retirement  pay  from  disqualifying 
remuneration. 

5.  Adds  a  stabilization  tax  of  O.I  percent  on 
all  employers,  except  reimbursable  employ- 
ers, when  assets  of  the  Trust  Fund  are  less 
than  3.5%  of  total  payrolls.  Reduces  rated 
employer  tax  by  0.1  percent  when  assets  of 
the  Pund  reach  5.0%  of  total  payrolls. 

6.  Adds  an  Extended  Benefit  Tax  of  0.1% 
on  all  employers,  except  reimbursable  em- 
ployers. This  Tax  Is  to  be  Identified  In  the 
Trust  Fund  as  a  separate  account.  This 
tax  Is  to  be  suspended  for  any  rate  year  when 
the  assets  In  the  Extended  Benefit  Account 
are  more  than  0.2%  of  total  payrolls  during 
preceding  calendar  year. 

Attached  is  a  rather  comprehenslTe  sum- 
mary of  the  contents  of  Act  86. 
Sincerely, 

J.  Merlx  Lkmlxt. 

Administrator. 

SUMMAXT    OF    AXKANSAS    EMPLOTMENT 

SECtmrrT  Bill 

A  bill  to  revise  the  Arkansas  Employment 
Security  L«.w  must  be  passed  by  the  1971 
Legislature  to  bring  this  Law  Into  conform- 
ity with  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act 
as  amended  in  1970  so  that  employers  may 
retain  Federal  tax  offset  credit.  The  Employ- 
ment Sectirlty  Advisory  Council,  made  up  of 
21  repreoentatives  from  Management,  Labor, 
Education  Agriculture,  and  the  General 
Puhilc.  following  six  months  of  study  and 
deliberation,  recommends  by  unanimous  vote 
the  changes  outlined  below  which  accom- 
plish the  following  result*; 

1.  Satlafles  all  the  mandatory  requirements 
of  the  new  Federal  Amendments,  Including 
new  taxable  wage  base  of  14,200. 

a.  Substantially  Improves  the  Arkansas 
Law  with  provisions  for  13  weeks  extended 
benefits  and  higher  maximum  benefits. 

3.  Removee  two  current  stabllleatlon  tax 
ratee  totaling  0.4%  from  Arkansas  employers, 
replaced  with  a  stabilization  rate  of  0.1%  on 
the  higher  taxable  wage  base. 
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Eftsctiv*      Mandt-      Improve- 
dat*  tory  ment 


'"''"Svef-Expinds  "employer"  to  include  religious,    Jan.     1,1972     X  

charitable,  and  educational  instrtutions,  and  State 
hospitals  and  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

tmployment  and  eiclusions  from  coi/etage    Expands  do X  

■tmployment"  and  "exclusions"  (torn  coveiage. 
Adds  as  employment:  Services  for  religious,  chari- 
table and  educational  institutions;  services  for 
State  hospitals  and  institutions  of  liijgher  learning; 
services  by  a  citizen  outside  the  United  States  for 
an  American  employer  and  services  on  an  American 
vessel  Excludes  from  coverage:  Churches;  minis- 
tars  beneficiaries  of  sheltered  workshops;  schools 
other  tlian  institutions  of  higher  levning;  patients 
in  hospitals;  students  In  institutions  of  higher 
laarning  students  in  work-study  programs;  and 
beneficiaries  in  Government  worV-rellef  or  work- 
training  programs.  ,  ,  ,  .m  w 
Week  of  unemployment-Defines  a  week  of  unemploy-    July     1,1971  X 

mairt  as  a  week  of  less  than  full-time  work  if  ssrnings 

do  not  exceed  140  percent  of  his  weekly  benefit  amount. 

(This  change  required  by  change  in  deductible  earnings 

from  J5  to  40  percent  of  weekly  benefit  amount.) 
Tiiable  wages-Increases  "taxable  wages"  to  J4.20O    Jan.     1.1972    X 

leikly' benefit   amount— Weekly   benefit  amount  shall    July     1,1971  X 

remain  50  percent  of  individual's  average  weekly  wage. 

Daises  maximum  weekly  benefit  amount  to  60  percent 

of  State  average  weekly  wage  for  insured  employment 

effective  July!  1971,  through  June  30.  1973.  and  to 

66H  percent  of  State  average  weekly  wage  for  insured 

employment  effective  July  1,  1973.                          .,            ^ 
Deductible  earning— Earnings  deductible  from  weekly do X 

benefit  amount  Changes  deductible  earnings  from  "in 

eiests  of  $5"  to  "In  excess  of  40  percent  of  weekly 

benefit  amount."                        .^^                     ,     ,           .               ^ 
Requallfying  wage   requirement— Adds   requirement   OT do X  

insured  wages  subsequent  to  filing  date  of  previous 

benefit  year  claim  in  order  to  requalify  for  benefits  on  a 

transitional  claim. 
Retfrement  pay  -Exempts  military    retirement  pay  and  .       .do X 

disability  retirement    pay  from  disqualifying   remu- 
neration.                                       .             J  J ,.                 J 
Extended  benefit  payments— Provides  that  extended  bene-  do X 

fits  paid  are  not  to  be  charged  to  employei's  separate 

account  but  shall  be  charged  against  the  "extended 

benefit  account"  m  the  trust  funif 
Experience  rate— Exc/udes  from  an  employers  experience    Jan.     1,1972 X 

rate  record  a  stabil  zation  tax  or  an  extended  benefit  tax- 
payment  and  restiricts  experience  rates  to  employers 

with  3  years  or  more  of  benefit  risk  experience. 
Stabilization  tax— Efleefive  for  the  9-month  ported  of    Apr.    1.1971  X 

Apr.  1  through  Dec.  31,  1971,  the  stabilization  tax  rate 

for  emptoyers  with  3  or  more  years  of  benefit  risk  experi- 
ence snail  be  reduced  by  0.2  percent.  The  stabilization 

tax  rata  for  all  ottier  employers  effective  Jan.  I,  1971, 

shall  remain  unchanged  through  Dec.  31,  1971.  (Pno- 

yided  however,  if  this  bill  becomes  an  act  after  May  1, 

1971.  the  effective  period  will  be  July  1  through  Ooc 

Tlie  other  current  stabilization  fKtor  of  0.2  Is  romoved —  Doe.  31,1971  X 


Provisica 


Effective      Manda-      Improve- 
date  tory  ment 


Adds  a  0.1  percent  stabilization  tax  on  all  emptoven,    Jan.     1.1972 

except  reimbursable  employers,  wt>en  the  auats  ol  the 

fund  are  less  than  2.5  percent  of  total  payrolls.  This 

tax  IS  not  to  be  credited  to  the  separate  account  of  each 

empk>yer.  Provides  that  basic  tax  shall  be  reduced  when 

assets  of  fund  exceed  5  percent  of  total  payrolls. 
Financing  benefits  paid  to   nonprofit  orgarwatioRs  and do X 

State  hospitals  and   institutions  of  higher  education — 

Provides  financing  of  benefits  paid  to  employees  of  non- 

Rrofit  organizations,  State  hospitals,  and  institutions  of 
igher  education.  These  oiganizjlions  aitd  institutions 
may  elect  to  reimburse  the  fund  for  all  rogular  and 
H  extended  benefits  paid  to  their  workers. 

Transition   provision— It  a   nonprofit  organization  or  a 00 X 

State  hospital  or  institution  had  elected  coverage  under 
the  Arkansas  law  prior  to  Jan.  1,  1969,  and  elects  now 
to  reimburse  the  fund  in  lieu  of  paying  contribubons.  it 
will  not  be  required  to  make  payment  into  the  fund 
until  this  total  amount  of  benefits  paid  equals  his 
balance  of  contributions  in  his  account 

Elective   coverage  for  political  subdivisions— Permits  a do X 

political  subdivision  (county  or  city)  an  election  to 
cover  or  not  cover  its  workers  in  hospitals  and  Imtity- 
tions  of  higher  learning.  II  a  political  subdivision  ejects 
to  cover  any  of  such  workers  it  most  cover  all  such 
worttors  and  will  be  required  to  reimburse  the  fund  for 
all  regular  and  H  extended  benefits  paid  in  lieu  of  the 
payment  of  contributions. 

Wage  combining- Provides  for  a  single  wage  combining do X 

plan  rather  than  the  3  plans  now  In  operation. 

Extended  benefits— Basic  provisions July     i,i»'i    x 

Trigger  points. 

National— when  natioMlunempwyment  rsaches  4.S 
percent.  .       , 

State— vrtien   State   unemptoyment   rate   reaches   4 
percent  and  this  rate  equals  or  excoeds  120  percent 
oi  the  avsrage  of  such  rates  tor  the  corresponding 
13  iimilt  penod  ending  in  each  of  the  preceding  2 
calondsr  years. 
Extended  benefit  amounts. 
Weekly— same  as  regular  weekly  benefit  amount. 
Maximum— l«»«r  of—  ^      , 

a.  50    peictnt   «t    regular    maximum    benefit 

amount,  or 

b.  13  times  regular  weekly  benefit  amount 
FinarKing. 

State  bears  H  and  United  States  bears  H  cost 

State  cost  to  be  paid  for  by  a  0.1  percent  tax  on  all 

employers,  except  reimbursable  employers  under 

sec.  7(h).  This  tax  to  be  in  a  new  extended  benefit 

account  within  the  trust  fund 

Tax  not  to  be  credited  to  the  separate  accounts  of 

employers  lor  experience  rale  purposes .- 

Extended  benefits  paid  not  to  be  charged  to  separate 

accounts  of  employers  for  experience  rate  purposes.. 
Extended  benefit  tax  suspended  for  any  rate  year 

when  assets  of  this  account  are  more  than  0.2 

percent  of  total  payrolls  during  the  preceding 

calendar  year - 


SHOULD  OUR  MILITARY  BE  FORCED 
TO  FIGHT  TWO  WARS — ONE  IN 
VIETNAM  AND  ONE  IN  WASHINO- 
TON 

(Mr.  FISHER  asked  «md  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  attitude 
of  a  good  many  people,  including  some 
In  high  places,  regurding  the  conduct  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  has  become  most 
disturbing.  These  people  arrogate  to 
themselves  the  right  to  overrule  the  mili- 
tary Judgment  of  those  who  should  know 
what  they  are  doing.  If  our  military 
leaders  do  not  qualify,  then  we  should 
abolish  the  Military.  Naval  and  Air  Force 
Academies. 

This  is  serious  business.  Many  lives 
are  Involved.  We  are  committed  to  com- 
bat troop  withdrawal,  and  it  is  proceeding 
in  an  orderly  manner.  What  more  do  the 
critics  want?  All  reports  indicate  the 
Vletnamizatlon  program  is  proceeding 
exceedingly  well.  One  would  think  the 
war  protestors,  if  in  good  faith,  would  be 
elated  over  what  is  happening. 

In  carrying  out  this  mission,  protect- 
ing Uvea,  and  interdicting  enemy  supply 


lines,  vital  military  decisions  must  be 
made.  Yet  it  seems  that  every  time  a 
troop  commitment  is  revealed,  or  a  bom- 
ber attack  is  ordered,  military  leaders 
are  hauled  before  committees  and  asked 
to  publicize  plans  and  explain  in  great 
detail  why  our  military  should  Interfere 
with  the  movement  of  Communist  troops 
and  supplies  down  the  long  and  tortuous 
Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail — directed  to  the  south 
where  American  and  South  Vietnamese 
troops  are  on  guard  and  even  now  imder 
constant  attack. 

All  accounts  indicate  the  interdiction 
strategy  has  thus  far  been  a  great  suc- 
cess. Thousands  of  vehicles  have  been  de- 
stroyed, hundreds  of  enemy  have  been 
killed,  and  the  enemy  supply  movement 
has  been  disrupted.  Such  timely  Inter- 
ference should  be  acclaimed,  not  crit- 
icized. 

One  would  think  these  Irresponalble 
critics  would  draw  in  their  horns  after 
their  gross  mlsjudgment  on  our  trium- 
phant move  last  year  Into  Cambodia.  Pol- 
lowing  the  destruction  of  the  vast  store- 
houses of  enemy  armament  tn  that  sanc- 
tuary, our  casualties  dropped  by  37  per- 
cent. And  there  Is  no  way  of  knowing  how 
many  lives  were  saved  as  a  result. 


MIUTAST    BNTrrUED   TO    PBAIBE 

How  would  it  be  for  these  same  com- 
mittees, for  a  change,  to  say  something 
nice  about  what  is  being  done  over  there? 
Why  not  summon  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and 
publicly  commend  them  for  their  good 
judgment  and  their  achievements?  That 
gesture  would  bespeak  tmity  at  home  and 
solidarity  of  support  behind  American 
combat  troops  who  are  fighting  in  the 
jungles  of  Southe««t  Asia — under  the 
American  flag. 

On  Sunday  I  listened  to  three  Members 
of  the  other  body  berate  our  Oovem- 
ment — our  Government — for  providing 
some  air  support  for  our  hard  pressed 
allies  who  are  fighting  Communist  ag- 
gressors In  Laos  and  Cambodia.  One  of 
those  "experts"  expressed  uncertainty 
and  Insisted,  In  any  event,  before  such 
support  is  undertaken  the  President 
should  come  to  Congress,  lay  out  his 
plans,  and  seek  guidance  and  authority. 

How  absurd  can  they  get?  Do  they  not 
recall  that  after  our  troops  were  sent 
into  enemy  sanctuaries  in  Cambodia  last 
year  the  U.S.  Senate  required  7  weeks  to 
debate  an  amendment  to  a  bUl  which 
would  require  withdrawal?  It  Is  of  inter- 
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est  to  note  that  final  vote  on  that  iMue 
came  after  all  troops  had  already  been 
withdrawn — in  accordance  with  the 
President's  prior  announcement.  Seven 
weeks. 

How  many  weeks  would  It  take  for 
those  Senators  to  reach  a  decision  on 
air  support?  One  month?  Two  months? 
And  by  that  time  how  much  good  would 
air  support  be? 

Why,  Mr.  Speaker,  should  our  military 
be  constantly  harassed  when  they  are 
using  what  they  evidently  think  consti- 
tutes sound  military  judgment?  Is  It  In 
the  public  interest  that  their  strategy 
and  their  decisions  be  publicized?  Who. 
I  ask.  can  be  expected  to  get  the  most 
benefit  from  such  exposure? 

WB    Ml'ST   XmUST   THI    IdLrT/Uir 

Mr  Speaker,  I  do  not  profess  to  know 
about  the  need  or  the  prudence  of  pro- 
viding for  air  support,  although  on  the 
face  of  It  the  strategy  appears  to  make 
a  lot  of  sense.  As  a  layman,  however.  I 
would  think  the  less  said  about  such 
decisions  the  better  off  we  are,  and  the 
better  off  our  troops  In  Vietnam  are — 
and  the  worse  off  is  the  enemy. 

For  myself.  I  am  wlllingr  to  trust  the 
judgment  of  those  in  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility who  are  calling  the  shots. 
Those  people  have  their  hands  full  fight- 
ing a  war  without  being  exposed  to  the 
glare  of  committees  and  forced  to  fight 
another  war  here  In  Washington. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  has  been  a  major 
tragedv.  The  military  should  long  aco 
have  been  allowed  to  win  ttiat  war.  There 
are,  at  the  same  time,  many  knowledge- 
able people  who  feel  very  strongly  that 
the  war  has.  in  effect,  been  won;  that 
the  grand  design  of  Communist  aggres- 
sors for  the  conquest  of  Southeast  Asia 
has  been  blocked,  and  world  war  in 
may  have  been  prevented — or  at  least 
delayed  or  made  less  likely. 

In  any  event,  let  us  exploit  the  plus 
factors,  and  not  dissipate  our  advan- 
tages b?  constant  bickering  and  harass- 
ment during  this  critical  withdrawal  pe- 
riod. This  Is  no  time  for  panic,  and  it 
is  no  time  to  jeopardize  our  withdrawal 
plans. 

Moreover,  what  about  the  plight  of 
our  unfortunate  prisoners  of  war.  held 
iococnmunleado  by  a  ruthless  and  savage 
eoamy?  Their  release  must  be  related  to 
withdrawal  plans.  And  any  interference 
with  withdrawal  plans  can  do  them  a 
terrible  injustice. 

Those  who  advocate  a  specific  cutoff 
date.  Irrespective  of  the  disposition  of 
the  prisoners,  are  turning  their  backs  on 
those  POWs  and  their  release  from  Com- 
munist prisons.  The  soft  treatment  of 
the  enemy,  as  advocated  by  some,  during 
this  period,  may  very  well  affect  chances 
for  a  peaceful  settlement  and  the  time- 
table for  bringing  our  troops  home. 

Let  us  salvage  the  most  out  of  the 
great  sacrifices  that  have  been  made, 
and  let  us  make  the  most  of  the  oppor- 
tunities that  arise.  Above  all.  let  us  trust 
the  Judgment  of  our  military  leaders. 
They  have  been  interfered  with  far  too 
much  in  the  past. 


H.R.  3620,  TO  LIMIT  CAMPAIGN 
SPENDINO  BY  CANDIDATES  FOR 
CONGRESS 

(Mr.  FISHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hoase  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced H.R.  3620  which  is  deslRned  to 
put  an  effective  and  enforceable  limit  on 
the  amount  of  money  that  can  be  spent 
by  or  for  a  candidate  for  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Major  features  of  the  bill  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

First.  It  limits  such  expenditures  for 
each  contested  primary  or  general  elec- 
tion campaign  to  150,000. 

Second.  It  requires  any  who  spend 
money  in  behalf  of  the  campaign  of  a 
candidate  to  first  obtain  that  candidate's 
written  permission,  and  the  amount  ex- 
pended would  be  added  to  and  included 
in  the  $50,000  ceiling. 

Violation  of  any  of  these  require- 
ments would  be  a  felony  and  subject  the 
guilty  to  fines  and  prison  sentences. 

Excessive    CAMPAIGN    SPENDING    I.S    A    NATIONAL 
SCANDAL 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  vast  amounts  of 
money  expended  by  and  on  behalf  of 
candidates  for  office  in  recent  years  has 
become  a  national  scandal.  By  sheer  in- 
fluence of  unlimited  spending,  making 
maximum  use  of  radio  and  television, 
wealthy  candidates  strive  to  literally  buy 
public  oCBces.  Is  the  Congress  to  eventu- 
ally become  a  rich  mans  club? 

James  Reston.  the  columnist,  referring 
to  the  Madison  Avenue  technique,  had 
this  to  say: 

A  pla«sant  smile,  a  big  bankroll  ftnd  20 
commercials  a  day  look  good  like  a  candidate 
should  .  but  there  must  be  some  way  to 
protect  the  pubUc  from  tbU  political  huck- 
stering. 

The  Son  Antonio  Light  put  it  this  way 
The  success  of  a  candidate  Is  too  often  dt- 
terxntned  by  the  number  of  times  he  can  ap- 
peal   to    the    public   eye   and    ear    through 
television  and  radio. 

In  racent  years  we've  seen  too  many  exam- 
plaa  of  candidate*  literally  buying  nomina- 
tions by  outspendtng  their  poorly  financed 
opponents  In  advertising  media. 

Another  columnist.  Marquis  Childs, 
commented : 

Big  money.  teleTislon,  a  hard-boUed  com- 
mercial produoer — that  la  the  formula  In  a 
new  kind  of  poUUcs.  It  Ls  savage,  totally  ir- 
relevant to  the  Issues,  devised  to  cut  down 
in  opponent  no  matter  what  the  means  used 

PSXSXNT   COMT«OL«    AKS    USTUU8 

This  spending  trend  has  created  a 
crisis  which  affects  the  American  sys- 
tem of  government.  Efforts  to  control  the 
evil  has  been  feeble  and  nonenforceable. 
Hence,  spending  has  gone  completely  out 
of  control  An  indicator  of  the  magnitude 
of  this  trend  is  contained  in  a  United 
Press  International  survey  which  re- 
ported, citing  the  Ethics  Commltee 
finding: 

The  cost  of  all  eleoUw  oAoas  Is  the  United 
Statea  baa  risen  from  $140  million  in  lOSa 
to  a  projected  9400  mllMoQ  In  1073 

Referring  to  vast  sums  spent  in  cam- 
paigns as  a  "crisis."  a  Waahingtoii  Poet 
article  commented: 


Formal  campaign  reports  olTer  no  evi- 
dence of  that  crisis.  They  give  no  indlcal 
tlon  of  the  actual  cost  of  running  for  major 
office  in  America.  Nor  do  they  show  fuiw 
v/ho  spent  what,  or  where  he  got  hU  moner 
or  to  whom  he  might  become  beholden. 

That  same  article  continued : 
Two  years  ago  the  entire  reported  amount 
spent  on  all  congressional  races  in  the  1968 
campaign  came  to  leas  than  tS  million.  Con- 
>  ervatlve  estimates  Indicate  at  least  $50  mll- 
't  >n  actually  was  spent. 

This  evil  which  has  developed  m  our 
political  system  is  Intolerable.  It  begets 
corruption,  unethical  tactics,  deceit,  and 
deliberate  distortion  of  facts  and  issues 
The  public  Is  fed  up  with  it  and  is  de- 
manding relief.  A  recent  Gallup  poll 
showed  78  percent  of  the  public  favor  a 
meaningful  limitation  on  campaign 
spendmg.  Now  Is  the  time  for  the  Coo- 
gress  to  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  deals  only  with 
tne  House  of  Representatives.  I  did  not 
choose  to  encumber  it  with  others.  Our 
immediate  responsibility  is  in  this  body 
I  iiave  used  the  $50,000  figure  as  a  fair 
and  liberal  celling.  Used  prudently  this 
amount  should  be  ample  to  develop 
L«sues  and  express  views  to  constituents. 
The  important  thing  Is  to  make  the  limi- 
tation meaningful.  Reporting  must  be 
fuil,  and  conformance  must  be  rigidly 
enforced.  Not  just  ethics  committees  but 
grand  juries  must  require  compliance. 


SOUTH  VIETNAMESE  OPERATIONS 
IN  LAOS 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  STTIATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  only 
know  what  I  have  read  in  the  papers  or 
heard  over  the  radio,  but  as  one  Member 
of  Congress  I  am  delighted  to  learn  that 
South  Vietnamese  forces  have  moved  in- 
to Laos  to  cut  off  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  in- 
filtration route  into  Cambodia  and  South 
Vietnam.  This  is  an  operation  that  should 
have  been  undertaken  long  ago. 

Those  who  talk  about  this  as  a  widen- 
ing of  the  Vietnam  war  are  talking 
through  their  hats.  Ever  since  the  Viet- 
nam war  started  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail 
has  been  the  central  supply  line,  and — 
except  for  aerial  attack — the  principal 
enemy  sanctuary. 

If  we  are  going  to  withdraw  our  forces 
safely  and  on  schedule,  as  I  certainly 
hope  we  will,  and  leave  South  Vietnam 
in  a  position  to  have  a  reasonable  chance 
of  running  theh-  own  affairs  when  oar 
forces  leave,  then  they  have  got  to  cut 
this  major  supply  line. 

Frankly,  Mr  Speaker,  the  most  elo- 
quent testimony  to  the  wisdom  of  this 
strategy  is  the  new  high  decibel  level 
from  Hancd  in  protest — and  even  2  weeks 
before  the  operation  actually  began.  Now 
they  are  really  being  squeezed,  and  at 
long  last  the  South  Vietnamese  are  re- 
moving the  sanctuaries  that  for  so  long 
have  sustained  and  prolonged  the  North 
Vietnamese  aggression 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  very  fact 
that  this  new  operation  has  been 
launched  shows  the  dramatic  Improve- 
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ment  that  has  been  made  in  the  South 
Vietnamese  Armed  Forces  in  2  short 
years  in  the  Vletnamization  policy  of 
President  Nixon.  It  is  proving  to  be  an 
effective  way  of  winding  down  the  war 
and  our  involvement  in  it. 


PLIGHT  OF  AMERICAN  SERVICE- 
MEN MISSING  IN  ACTION  OR 
PRISONERS  OF  WAR  IN  SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA 

(Mr.  MORGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
critical  issues  of  our  time  Is  the  plight  of 
American  servicemen  missing  in  action 
or  prisoners  of  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Too  few  Americans  are  aware  of,  or  are 
concerned  about,  the  problem.  Conse- 
quently, it  appears  to  Hanoi  and  others 
elsewhere  that  America  simply  does  not 
care  about  the  1,600  members  of  Its 
Armed  Forces  listed  as  MIA  or  POW. 

The  American  Legion  is  one  orgsmlza- 
tlon  that  Is  attempting  to  do  something 
about  this  problem  at  the  State  and  local 
level. 

Pollouing  his  election  last  September, 
National  Commander  Alfred  P.  Chamle 
appointed  a  special  conmalttee  to  de- 
velop a  program  to  convince  Hanoi  that 
the  American  people  are  united  In  their 
demand  that  the  North  Vietnamese  com- 
ply fully  with  the  provisions  of  the  1949 
Geneva  Convention  on  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war.  The  committee  Is 
headed  by  Past  National  Commander 
William  R.  Burke  of  Csaifomia.  As  one 
of  the  first  steps  to  implement  this  pro- 
gram. Governors,  mayors,  and  other 
elected  oflBcials  were  requested  to  issue 
an  order  proclaiming  a  "Prisoners  of 
War  Day"  and  urging  all  citizens  to 
demonstrate  their  concern  for  these 
brave  young  men  suid  pray  for  their  wel- 
fare and  release. 

The  American  Legion  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  positive  action  it  has 
taken  to  bring  the  problems  of  these 
senlcemen  and  their  families  to  the  at- 
tention and  conscience  of  the  American 
people.  As  it  has  so  many  times  in  the 
past,  the  Legion  is  acting  in  the  finest 
traditions  of  humanltarlanlsm  and  pa- 
triotism. I  believe  the  proclamations  of 
the  Governors  deserve  the  attention  of 
all  Members  of  the  Congress  and  It  is  my 
privilege  to  place  them  In  the  Congres- 
sioKAL  Record.  Following  the  proclama- 
tions of  the  Governors  is  an  alphabetical 
list  of  the  counties,  cities,  and  townships 
that  have  also  issued  "Prisoners  of  War 
Day"  proclamations. 

The  proclamations  and  list  follows: 
Proclamation 

PRISONER    or    WAR    DAT 

Whereas,  nearly  1.600  members  of  the 
.\nned  Forces  of  the  United  States  are 
offlclally  listed  either  as  missing  In  action  or 
w  prisoners  of  war  in  Southeast  Asia;   and 

Whereas,  these  men  have  suffered  and 
oontinue  to  suffer  pain,  imprisonment,  dep- 
rivation of  their  rights,  prolonged  separa- 
tion from  their  loved  ones,  and  the  peculiar 


mental   and  pbyalcal  anguish   which  Is  the 
unique  lot  of  the  prlaoner  of  war;  and 

Whereas,  their  wives,  children,  parents, 
and  other  relatives  In  the  United  States 
suffer  with  them  the  agony  of  separation  and 
of  loneliness;  and 

Whereas,  these  men  have  carried  out  and 
continue  to  carry  out  their  duties  to  their 
country  in  accordance  with  their  principles 
and  pursuant  to  directions  of  the  American 
people  whom  they  are  defending;  and 

Whereas.  It  Is  entirely  Just  and  In  accord 
with  humanitarian  Instincts  that  we,  the 
American  people,  remember  these  men, 
cherish  their  contributions  to  our  security, 
and  pray  for  their  safety  and  their  speedy 
return  to  their  homes  and  families: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Keith  H.  Miller.  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Alaska,  do  hereby  proclaim 
November  11,  1970,  as  "Prisoner  of  War  Day" 
In  Alaska,  and  I  urge  all  citizens  to  show  their 
respect  and  concern  fOr  these  servicemen 
and,  further,  to  Join  me  in  praying  for  their 
release. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
band  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  State  of 
Alaska  to  be  affixed  this  second  day  of 
November  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen 
hundred  and  seventy. 

Keith  H.  Miller, 

Governor. 

Proclamation 
prisoner  op  war  dat,  1970 

Wbereas,  nearly  1.600  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  are 
officially  listed  either  as  missing  In  action  or 
as  prlsoners-of-war  In  Southeast  Asia;   and 

Whereas,  these  men  bave  suffered  and 
continue  to  suffer  pain.  Imprisonment,  dep- 
rivation of  their  rights,  prolonged  separa- 
tion from  their  loved  ones,  and  the  peculiar 
mental  and  physical  anguish  which  Is  the 
unique  lot  of  the  prisoner  of  war;  and 

Whereas,  their  wives,  children,  parents  and 
relatives  in  the  United  States  suffer  with 
them  the  agony  of  separation  and  of  lone- 
liness; and 

Wbereas,  these  men  bave  carried  out,  and 
continue  to  carry  out  tbelr  duties  to  tbelr 
country  In  accordance  with  their  principles 
and  pursuant  to  directions  of  the  American 
people  whom  they  are  defending;  and 

Wbereas,  It  Is  entirely  Just  and  In  accord 
with  humanitarian  Instincts  that  we,  tbe 
American  people,  remember  these  men,  cher- 
ish tbelr  contributions  to  our  security,  and 
pray  for  tbelr  safety  and  their  speedy  return 
to  tbelr  homes  and  families; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Jack  WUUams,  CK)vernor 
of  the  State  of  Arizona  do  hereby  proclaim 
November  11,  to  be  "Prisoner  of  War  Day, 
1970"  and  do  urge  all  Arlzonans  to  show 
their  respect  and  concern  for  these  service- 
men and  to  Join  me  In  praying  for  tbelr 
release. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  to  be  affixed  the  Oreat  Seal 
of  the  State  of  Arizona. 

Done  at  the  Capitol  In  Phoenix  this  6th 
day  of  November  In  tbe  year  of  Our  Lord 
One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and  Seventy 
and  of  the  Indep>endeDce  of  tbe  United  States 
the  One  Hundred  and  Nlnety-flftb. 

Jack  Williams, 

Qovemor. 


Pboclamation 

Whereas,  nearly  1.600  members  of  tbe 
Armed  Porc«s  of  tbe  United  States  are  offl- 
clally listed  eltber  as  missing  In  action  or  as 
prlsoners-of-war  In  Southeast  Asia;  and 

Wbereas.  T^ese  men  bave  sTiffered  and 
continue  to  stiff er  pain.  Imprisonment,  dep- 
rivation of  tbelr  rlgbts,  prolong^  sepa- 
ration from  their  loved  ones,  and  tbe  pecu- 
liar mental  and  physical  anguish  which  is 
the  unique  lot  of  the  prisoner-of-war;   and 

Wbereas.   Thslr   wives,   children,   parents 


and  other  rtiaUvea  in  tlie  Unlt*d  Statea  suX- 
f«r  with  them  tbe  agony  of  separation  and 
of  lonellnese;  and 

Wbareaa.  These  m«n  bave  earned  out.  and 
continue  to  oarry  out  tbair  duties  to  tbelr 
country  in  aooordanoe  wltb  tlMlr  principles 
and  pxirsuant  to  direotlona  of  the  Amerloan 
people  whom  they  are  defending;  and 

Whereas.  It  Is  entirely  Juat  and  In  accord 
wltb  humanitarian  instincts  that  we,  tbe 
American  people,  remember  these  men,  cher- 
ish tbelr  contributions  to  our  aecurlty,  and 
pray  for  their  safety  and  th^r  speedy  re- 
turn to  tbelr  homes  and  families, 

Now  therefore,  I,  Bonald  °-«ygftTi.  Oovsr- 
nor  of  Oallfomla.  do  htfAby  proclaim  No- 
vember 11.  1970,  as  "Prlaoner  of  War  Day" 
in  California,  and  I  urge  all  citizens  to 
show  thalr  respect  and  concern  for  these 
servicemen  and  to  Join  ms  in  praying  iat 
their  release. 

In  wltoeaa  wliereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  band  and  oiused  tbe  Oreat  Seal  of  the 
State  of  California  to  be  affixed  this  6th  day 
of  November,  One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred 
Seventy. 

BONAIO  RXAOAN, 

OoMmor. 

Proclamation 
writx  hanoi  month 

Wberecu:  There  are  more  than  1600 
American  military  men  who  bave  been  classi- 
fied by  tbe  United  States  Oovemm«ii.t  as 
prtsoners  of  war  or  minting  in  action  In  the 
geographical  area  of  Southeast  Asia,  par- 
ticularly North  Viet  Nam;   and 

Whereas:  Since  1964  approximately  600 
letters  have  been  received  by  tbe  fi>.miiii»»^  o( 
petrsons  who  are  clssslffed  as  prlsonen  of 
war  or  missing  in  action;  and 

Whereas:  The  piiyaloal  eondltloc  of  the 
prisoners  of  war  who  have  been  releaaed  to 
date  by  tbe  Hanoi  Government  has  been  far 
below  normal  standards;  and 

Whereas:  Prisoners  of  war  have  been  sub- 
jected to  treatment  contrary  to  that  usually 
afforded  prisoners  of  war  during  military  con- 
flicts; and 

Whereas:  Notwithstanding  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  Geneva  Convention  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  North  Viet  Nam,  tbe  Hanoi  Oor- 
ermnent  leaders  bave  not  implemented  the 
following  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Convec- 
tion: 

(a)  Release  of  names  of  priaonerB  held; 

( b )  Immediate  release  of  prisoners  who  are 
sick  or  wounded; 

(c)  Impartial  Inspections  of  faclUtlee  used 
for  prisoner  detention; 

(d)  Aarure  that  all  prlaonen  receive 
prop>er  medical  care  and  adequate  food; 

(e)  Prtaaners  shall  not  be  paraded  or 
photographed  for  purposes  of  political 
propaganda: 

(f)  Belligerents  must  not  use  false  m- 
formatlon  about  prisoners  which  would  be 
harmful  to  the  mental  health  of  the  pris- 
oners or  their  famlUos  at  home; 

(g)  Provide  frequmt  exchange  of  mall  be- 
tween prisoners  and  their  families; 

Now  thereCore:  I,  Lecter  Maddox,  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Georgia,  do  hereby  jKroclaim 
the  month  of  November,  1970,  as  "WRITE 
HANOI  MONTH"  In  Georgia,  and  call  upon 
aU  tbe  citizens  of  our  State  to  remember 
those  persons  classified  as  prisoners  of  war 
or  mioKing  In  action  in  tbelr  piayers  dttrlng 
this  month;  and 

Further:  All  citizens  of  the  State  at  Geor- 
gia are  requested  to  communicate  in  writing 
with  the  Hanoi  Government  leaders  request- 
ing the,t  ];»xxnpt  information  relative  to  all 
Americans  claselfled  as  prisoners  of  war  or 
mliaslng  In  action  be  released  and  that  said 
leaders  implement  Immediate  stepe  to  com- 
ply with  tbe  j»-ovlBloDe  of  the  Geneva  Coo- 
ventlon;  and 

Further:  The  news  media  throughout  the 
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SUlX»  Of  Oaorgte  la  h«r»b7  rmptotXvllj  r«- 
qowtwl  to  MOu  cocnlsanoe  of  Um  i»>ww*>iii  m 
Axaiag  thu  month  and  to  take  not*  of  tta* 
riifii— 1  of  ttM  0«T«min«iM  of  WorUi  vi«rt  Nun 
to  aMd*  t3j  tlM  provlclaos  of  Um  0«n«T«  Ooo- 
T«nMoin  relktlw  to  miUtAry  p«c«0(xnel  oiaMl- 
fled  M  priaonera  of  wmr  or  mting  In  MUoo. 

Pkocxamatiom 

WlierMw,  n««rly  1,000  m«mbera  of  th« 
Armed  Poroes  of  th«  T7Btt«d  St«tw  *r«  ofll- 
clallj  UaMd  ettber  m  mUalng  in  koUon  or  •• 
prtaoncrs-of-wa*  in  SouthMMt  AJla:  and 

Wtaweaa,  tl>«a«  men  have  mffared  and 
continue  to  suffer  p«la.  ImpnaonmeDt.  d«p- 
rlvKtlon  of  their  rights,  prolonged  Mpani- 
tlon  Iron)  their  loved  on«e,  end  pecuUer 
mental  and  phyeloal  angutah  which  la  the 
unique  lot  of  the  prlaon«r-of-war:   and 

Whereas,  their  wlvee,  children,  parents  and 
other  relaUvee  m  the  tmitad  BtMea  lufler 
with  them  the  agony  of  leparatton  and  of 
loneltnees;  and 

Whereas,  thee*  man  hare  carried  otit.  and 
continue  to  carry  out  their  duties  to  thetr 
country  in  aecordanoe  with  their  principles 
and  puMuant  to  directions  of  the  American 
people  whom  they  are  defending:   and 

Whereas.  It  is  entirely  Just  and  in  accord 
with  humanitarian  Instincts  that  we.  the 
American  people,  remember  theee  men. 
cherish  their  oonirlbutlons  to  our  •*c\irtty. 
and  pray  for  thetr  safety  and  their  speedy 
return  to  their  homes  and  famlllee; 

Ifow.  therefore.  I.  John  A.  Bums.  Oovemor 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  do  hereby  proclaim 
November  33-38.  1»70.  as  "PrUoner  of  War 
Week"  m  the  St*te  of  Hawaii,  and  I  urge 
all  citizens  to  show  their  respect  and  concern 
for  these  servicemen  and  to  Join  me  in  pray- 
ing for  their  rele— e. 

Done  at  the  St*te  Capitol.  Honolulu. 
State  of  Hawaii,  this  33rd  day  of  November 
1970. 

JOBM  A.  Buairs. 

Pko<xaicatk>» 

Whereas  Nearly  l.flOO  members  of  the 
Armed  Poroes  of  the  United  Statea  are  offl- 
olaJly  listed  either  as  'Ti»M«wg  in  aotton  or  as 
prlsoners-of-war  m  SotstlMan  AaU:  and 

Whereas.  These  men  hAv*  safletad  and  con- 
tinue to  suffer  pain,  *'"HTtr?nnmit.  deprlTs- 
tlon  of  their  rights,  prolonged  ■et>aiHlm 
from  their  lorad  onea.  and  ttM  paeaMttr  bmd- 
tal  and  physloal  ang^ilsh  which  is  the  unique 
lot  of  the  prisoner-of-war;  and 

Whereas.  Their  wives,  children,  parents  and 
other  relatives  In  the  United  States  suffer 
wtth  them  the  agony  of  separation  and  of 
lonellnaes.  and 

Whereas.  Tbeee  men  b*ve  oarrled  out.  and 
ooatlirae  to  carry  out  thetr  duties  to  their 
country  In  aooordanoe  with  their  prlnetplee 
and  pursuant  to  dlrectlocis  of  the  American 
people  whom  they  are  defending:  and 

Whereas.  It  Is  entirely  Jwst  and  In  aoeord 
with  humanitarian  instincts  that  w«.  the 
Aonerlean  people,  remeoiber  theee  men,  cher- 
ish their  oontrtbutloos  to  our  security,  and 
pray  for  their  safety  and  their  speedy  return 
to  their  homes  and  families: 

Row.  therefore.  I,  Idgar  D  Whttoomb. 
Oovtuor  of  the  State  of  Indiana  do  hereby 
the  1  Ith  Day  of  November  19?0.  as 
^^^  '  of  War  Day"  In  Indiana,  and  I  tirge 
•■  oKtoens  to  show  their  reepect  and  conotm 
for  these  servicemen  and  to  join  me  In  pray- 
ing for  thetr  release. 

m  testimony  wbrarvof .  I  have  hereunto  sat 
my  hand  and  oauead  to  be  afltzed  tb*  great 
seal  of  til*  aube  of  Truttmnm  t*  the  Ckpitol. 
In  the  city  of  Indlanapolla.  this  31st  day  of 
October  1970. 

iD  Wwrroom. 
Oovtmor  of  Indiana. 


PaofXAMiiTioir 

Whereas,  the  State  of  Iowa  and  all  lowm 
cltlsens  are  proud  of  our  American  service- 
men In  Southeast  Asia  and  concerned  for 
our  men  who  are  being  held  as  prisoners  of 
war;  and 

Whereas,  the  Iowa  District  of  the  National 
League  of  Families  of  American  PrUoners 
and  Mlsalng  In  Action  in  Sottttieast  Asia 
needs  the  support  of  all  lowans  in  lu  efforts 
to  keep  these  men  ever  In  the  thoughts  and 
prayers  of  our  citizens  and  to  work  for  their 
safety  and  speedy  release ; 

Now,  therefore.  I.  Robert  D.  Ray.  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Iowa,  do  hereby  proclaim  the 
week  November  »-16.  1970.  as  "Concern  Tor 
Prisoners  of  War  Week"  In  Iowa,  and  Sun- 
day. November  18.  1970.  a  "Day  of  Prayer 
and  Concern **  as  the  culmination  of  this 
week  of  prayerful  concern  and  remembrance 
of  these  courageous  American  servicemen. 

In  testimony  whereof.  I  have  hereunto 
5ubacrlbed  my  name  and  caused  the  Great 
Seal  of  the  State  of  Iowa  to  be  affixed.  Done 
at  Des  Molnea  thU  33nd  day  of  October  In  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
seventy 

RoBorr  D    Rat. 

Govtf  tior 

Pboclamation 

Whereas,  nearly  1.600  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  State*  are  of- 
ndally  listed  either  as  missing  In  action  or 
as  prlsoners-of-war  In  Southeast  Asia;    and 

Whereas,  these  men  have  suffered  and 
continue  to  suffer  psln.  imprisonment,  dep- 
rivation of  their  rights,  prolonged  separa- 
tion from  their  loved  ones,  and  the  peculiar 
mental  and  physical  anguish  which  Is  the 
unique  lot  of  the  pnsoner-of-war;  and 

Whereas,  thetr  wlvee,  children,  parents  and 
other  relatives  In  the  United  States  suffer 
with  them  the  agony  of  separation  and  of 
loneliness;  and 

Whereas,  these  men  have  carried  out.  and 
continue  to  carry  out  their  duties  to  their 
country  in  accordance  with  their  principles 
and  pursuant  to  directions  of  the  AmertCAii 
people  whom  they  are  defending;  and 

Whereas,  it  Is  entirely  Just  and  In  accord 
with   humantUrlan    instincts   that   we.   the 
American     people,     remember     these     men 
cherish  their  oontiibirtlons  to  our  secontv 
and  pray  for   their  safety  and  their  speedy 
return  to  their  homes  and  famlllee: 

Now,  therefore,  I.  Louie  B.  Nunn,  Oovernor 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  do 
hereby  proclaim  Veteran's  Day  on  Novem- 
ber II.  1970.  as  "Prisoner  of  War  Day"  in 
Kentucky,  and  urge  sU  the  citizens  of  our 
Commonwealth  to  show  their  reepect  and 
concern  for  theee  i»erTlcem*n  and  to  join  me 
In  praying  for  their  releaee. 

Done  at  the  Capitol  in  the  city  of  Frankfort 
this  3nd  day  of  November  In  the  year  of  Our 
Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  se\enty 
and  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  the 
one  hundred  seventy-ninth. 

Lovu  B.  Nunn. 

Ocvemor. 

PKOCUIMilTTOH 

Whereas.  More  than  1500  American  men 
were  listed  as  mlsalng  m  action  as  of  the  ffrsr 
of  last  year,  wtth  4M  of  theee  men  believed 
to  be  prisoners  of  war;  and 

Whereas.  Hanoi  has  never  officially  ooc- 
Armed  that  there  are  any  P.O.W.'a;   and 

Whereas.  The  Geneva  Convention  provides 
that  the  Identity  of  all  prisoners  held  be 
ouMto  available:  that  neutral  Inspection  of 
pnaon  camps  be  permitted:  that  mall  and 
packages  be  allowed  to  flow  between  pris- 
oners md  famines:  that  sick  and  wounded 
be  released:  and  that  prisoners  be  protected 
ttom  public  atouae;  and 


Whereas,  both  Hanoi  and  the  United 
States  signed  the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention, and 

Whereas.  North  Vietnam  has  vloUted  the 
provUlons  of  the  Geneva  Convenuon  by  not 
confirming  that  Americans  are  held  as 
PO.W.'s.  and  accordingly  violattng  aU  the 
aher  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Convention 
and 

Whereas,  such  gross  violations  subject  our 
American  men  held  as  P  O  W.s  to  inhumaoe 
treatment  and  Impose  Immeasurable  suffer- 
ing and  mental  cruelty  on  the  famiUas  of 
theee  men  missing  In  action  and/or  hMd  as 
P.O.W.-s,  as  well  as  all  Amerleans  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  our  American  men  and 
women  engaged  In  the  struggle  to  defend  th* 
principles  of  freedom; 

Now.  therefore,  I,  John  J  McKelthen.  Oov- 
ernor of  the  Stat*  of  Louisiana,  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  week  of  November  1-7.  1970  u 
"Operation  P.O.W  Week"  and  call  upon  all 
freedom-loving  Americans  to  Join  In  the  let- 
ter-writing crusade  to  Hanoi,  and  to  the 
President,  senators,  representatives,  and  oth- 
en  urging  Hatwl  to  accord  humane  treatment 
of  prtsaners  and  their  families. 

PaOCLAMATIO  N 

Where*s,  Uore  than  1.800  American  mlU- 
tary  personnel  are  prisoners  of  the  enemy  or 
missing  In  action  as  a  reeult  of  the  Indo- 
Chlna  eonfUet;  and 

Whereas.  These  men  are  not  being  ac- 
corded their  rlghu  under  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention in  regard  to  identification,  humane 
tremtment,  freedotn  of  oommunlcatlon  and 
repatriation  of  the  ilck  and  wounded;  and 

Whereas,  All  previous  attempts  to  anist 
the  prisoners  and  determine  the  whereabouts 
of  the  missing  In  action  have  failed 

Now.  therefore.  I  Forrest  H.  Anderson 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Montana,  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  week  of  November  9  through  15 
1970,  as  "Concern  for  Prisoners  of  war  week" 
In  Montana,  and  specifically.  Sunday.  No- 
vember 15.  1970  a  "Day  of  Prayer  and  Con- 
cern" as  a  means  of  calling  attention  to  the 
unfortunate  fate  of  Americans  held  captlre 
or  missing  In  ac'lon  as  a  result  of  the  Indo- 
china conflict. 

In  wltneea  whereof.  I  have  hereunto 
set  my  hand  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  of 
the  State  of  Montana  to  be  affixed.  Done  at 
the  City  of  Helena,  the  Capital,  this  second 
dsy  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord, 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy 
FOKRCST    H     Anvkkson. 

Oovmurr  of  Montmna 

PSOCLAMATION 

Whereas,  nearly  1,000  members  of  the 
Armed  Forres  of  the  United  States  are  offl- 
c!ally  listed  either  as  mlsalng  In  action  or 
a^   nrtsonerB-of-wmr  In  Southeast  Asia;   and 

Whereas,  theee  men  have  suffered  and  con- 
tinue to  suffer  pain.  Imprisonment,  deprlvs- 
Mon  of  their  rt^ts.  prolonged  separation 
from  their  loved  ones,  and  the  pecuMar  men- 
tal and  physical  anguish  which  la  the  unique 
lot  of  the  prlsoner-cf-war;  and 

Whereas,  >helr  wives,  children,  parenia  and 
other  relatives  In  the  United  States  suffer 
with  them  the  agony  of  separation  and  of 
loneliness;  and 

Whereas,  these  men  have  carried  out.  and 
continue  to  carry  out  their  duties  to  their 
country  in  accordance  with  their  prlnctpies 
and  pursuant  to  directions  of  the  American 
pe«:>nle  whom  they  are  defending:  and 

Whereas.  It  Is  entirely  Just  and  In  accord 
wtth  hmnanltarian  Instlncta  that  we,  the 
.American  people,  remember  theee  men. 
fherlsh  thetr  contrlbutlona  to  our  security, 
and  pray  for  their  safety  and  their  speedy 
return  to  their  homes  and  families; 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Raymond  H.  Bateman. 
Acting  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
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do  hereby  proclaim  the  month  of  November 
1970  ss  "Prisoner  of  War  Month"  In  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  and  I  urge  all  citizens  to  show 
their  respect  and  concern  for  theee  service- 
men and  to  Join  me  In  praying  for  their 
release. 

Given,  under  my  hand  and  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  this  30th  day  of 
Octooer.  lu  the  year  of  Our  Lord  one  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  seventy  and  in  the 
Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one 
hundred  and  nlnety-flfth. 

Raymond  H.  Bateman, 

Acting  Governor. 

PaOCLAMATION 

Whereas,  nearly  1,600  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  are  offl- 
daUy  listed  cither  as  missing  In  action  or  as 
prlK>nerB-of-war  lu  Southeast  Asia;   and 

Whereas,  tbeee  men  have  suffered  and  con- 
tnue  to  suffer  pain.  Unprisorunent,  deprlva- 
uon  of  their  rights,  prolonged  separation  from 
their  loved  ones,  and  the  peculiar  mental 
and  physical  anguish  which  Is  the  unique  lot 
uf  the  prisoner-of-war;  and 

Whereas,  their  wives,  ohlldren,  parents  and 
other  relatives  In  the  United  States  suffer 
vlth  them  the  agony  of  separation  and  of 
loneliness:  and 

Whereas,  these  men  have  carried  out.  and 
continue  to  carry  out  their  duties  to  their 
country  In  accordance  with  their  principles 
and  ptirsuant  to  directions  of  the  American 
people  whom  they  are  defending:  and 

Whereas.  It  Is  entirely  just  and  In  accord 
with  humanitarian  Instincts  that  we,  the 
American  people,  remember  theee  men,  cher- 
ish their  contributions  to  our  security,  and 
pray  for  their  safety  and  their  speedy  return 
to  their  homes  and  famtlles; 

Now,  therefore.  I.  David  F.  Cargo.  Governor 
of  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim the  week  of  November  9  through  14, 
1970,  as  Prisoner  of  War  and  Missing  In  Ac- 
tion Week  In  New  Mexloo  and  I  urge  all 
citizens  of  New  Mexico  to  show  their  reepect 
and  oonoem  for  tbeee  servicemen  and  join 
me  In  praying  for  their  r^ease. 

Done  at  the  Executive  Office  thU  4th  day 
of  Novenxber.  1970. 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  great  seal  of  the 
SUte  of  New  Mexico. 

DAvm  F.  Cargo, 

Got>emof. 


Peoclamation 

Whereas,  During  the  course  of  the  con- 
flict in  Vietnam,  there  have  been  more  than 
1.855  United  States  Servicemen  listed  as  ei- 
ther Missing  in  Action  or  as  Prisoners  of  War: 
and  of  these,  more  than  300  United  States 
Servicemen  have  been  listed  as  either  Missing 
In  Action  or  as  Prisoners  of  War  for  three  or 
more  years;  and 

Whereas,  As  American  citizens  we  urge  sup- 
port of  the  joint  resolution  before  Congress 
relative  to  the  Geneva  Convention;  In  that 
sll  Prisoners  of  War  receive  humane  treat- 
ment, and  such  resolution  (S.  Res.  346)  fotind 
la  the  Congressional  Record  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  reads 
u  follows : 

■'Whereas  the  Government  of  North  Vlet- 
nsm.  the  National  Liberation  Front  of  South 
Vietnam,  and  the  Pathet  Lao— 

(1)  have  consistently  refused  to  release  the 
Qsmes  of  prisoners  of  war; 

(3)  have  declined  to  release  Inunedlately 
sick  and  wounded  prlsonerB; 

(8)  have  refused  to  permit  Impartial  In- 
spection of  their  prisoner  of  war  campe; 

(4)  have  not  guaranteed  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  all  prisoners:  and 

'6)  have  not  permitted  a  regular  flow  of 
mall  between  prisoners  and  their  families; 
•n  such  actions  being  In  violation  of  the 


Geneva  Convention  and  l^aslc  standards  uf 
human  decency:" 

Whereas,  the  League  of  Families  of  Ameri- 
can Prisoners  or  Missing  In  Action  In  South- 
east Asia  has  suggested  a  special  week  of 
remembrance  and  a  National  Day  of  Prayer 
for  those  Missing  in  Action  or  Prisoners  of 
War; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  William  L.  Guy,  Governor 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim the  week  of  November  9-15,  ae  "Prison- 
ers of  War-Mlsslng  In  Action  Week"  and 
Sunday,  November  15,  as  "Day  of  Prayer"  in 
North  Dakota,  and  request  that  every  church 
in  North  Dakota  hold  a  day  of  prayer  on  that 
date  In  remembrance  of  those  who  have 
given  their  lives  for  our  country,  and 
In  remembrance  of  those  who  are  listed 
as  either  Missing  In  Action  or  Prisoners  of 
War  held  captive  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
or  their  allies;  and  further  request  that  every 
citizen  of  North  Dakota  support  his  cdiuroh 
In  recognizing  this  Day  of  Prayer. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the  State 
of  North  Dakota  to  be  affixed  this  8th  day 
of  October,  1970. 

WnxiAM  L.  Out, 

Oovtmor. 

GovESNoa  MUJKEN  Hui  Pbocuokxd  Mat  24- 
30,  1970,  AS  Prisonkk  or  Was  Wbzk  in 
Michigan 

The  proclamation  reads: 

The  conllct  <n  Vietnam  has  brought  sor- 
row to  countless  people  In  recent  years  and 
continues  today  to  be  one  of  this  nation's 
most  vexing  and  complex  dilemmas.  But 
beneath  the  more  obvious  tragedies  of  that 
wur  in  terms  of  lives  and  material  is  a  most 
agonizing  situation  for  hundreds  of  families 
throughout  the  United  States. 

To  those  people  whose  relatives  and  friends 
are  p>rlsonerB  of  war  l:i  North  Vietnam,  the 
Vietnam  conflict  dally  brings  deep  personal 
Torment. 

Much  of  the  tragedy  and  torment  are 
[ound  In  the  fact  that  many  do  not  know 
whether  Indeed  the  men  are  prisoners  or 
even  If  they  are  alive  and  It  Is  this  anguish 
of  not  knowing  that  causes  such  deep  con- 
cern for  so  many  in  this  state  and  in  thU 
nation. 

It  Is  known  that  many  prisoners  have  been 
subjected  to  extreme  abuse  and  public  ridi- 
cule, but  one  of  the  primary  causes  for  con- 
cern is  that  so  little  Is  known  about  loved 
ones  who  may  be  extremely  ill  or  seriously 
wounded,  sometimes  for  a  period  of  many 
months  or  years. 

We  In  Michigan  ask  that  North  Vietnam 
ofBclals  adhere  to  the  Geneva  Convention 
regarding  treatment  of  prisoners  and  that  as 
soon  as  possible  theee  officials  open  lines  of 
communication  between  those  prisoners  and 
deeply  anxious  relatives  and  friends  in 
America. 

Therefore.  I.  William  O.  MlUlken,  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  Michigan,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim May  34-30,  1970,  as  "Prisoner  of  War 
Week"  In  Michigan,  and  urge  all  Michigan 
residents  to  make  themselves  aware  and  con- 
cerned about  the  plight  of  American  pris- 
oners and  that  those  citizens  make  their 
awareness  and  concern  known  through  pray- 
ers and  appropriate  ceremonies  which  will 
be  held  during  the  week. 

Proclamation 

Whereas,  nearly  1,600  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  are  offi- 
cially listed  as  either  missing  In  action  or 
as  prlsoners-of-war  In  Southeast  Asia:   and 

Whereas,  these  men  have  suffered  and  con- 
tinue to  suffer  pain.  Imprisonment,  depriva- 
tion of  their  rights,  prolonged  separation 
from  their  loved  ones,  and  the  p>ecullar  men- 


tal   and    physical    anguish    which    Is    the 
unique  lot  of  the  prisoner-of-war;   and 

Whereas,  their  wives  and  children,  parents 
and  other  relatives  in  tiie  United  States  suf- 
fer with  them  the  agony  of  separation  and 
of  loneliness:  and 

Whereas,  these  men  have  carried  out,  and 
continue  to  carry  out  their  duties  to  their 
country  In  accordance  with  their  principles 
and  pursuant  to  directions  of  the  American 
people  whom  they  are  defending;  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  entirely  Just  and  in  accord 
with  humanitarian  Instincts  that  we.  the 
American  people,  remember  these  men,  cher- 
ish their  contributions  to  our  security,  and 
pray  for  their  safety  and  speedy  return  to 
thetr  homes  and  families; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Frank  L.  Parrar,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Stikte  of  South  Dakota,  do  here- 
by proclaim  the  week  of  November  9  through 
16.  and  the  dsiy  of  November  16,  1970,  as 
"Prisoner  of  War  Week  and  a  Day  of  Prayer" 
respectively,  in  the  State  of  South  Dakota, 
and  I  urge  all  citizens  to  show  their  respect 
and  concern  for  these  servicemen  and  to 
join  me  In  praying  for  their  release. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
State  of  South  Dakota  to  be  affixed  this  9th 
day  of  November  In  the  Year  of  Our  Lord, 
Nineteen  Hundred  and  Seventy. 

Frank  L.  Farrar, 

Got>er7ior. 

Proclamation 

Whereas.  Nearly  1,600  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  are  of- 
ficially listed  either  as  missing  In  action  or  as 
prlsoners-of-war  In  Southeast  Asia,  and 

Whereas,  These  men  have  suffered  and 
continue  to  suffer  pain.  Imprisonment,  dep- 
rivation of  their  rights,  prolonged  separa- 
tion from  their  loved  ones,  and  the  peculiar 
mental  and  physical  anguish  which  Is  the 
unique    lot    of    the    prisoner-of-war,     and 

Whereas,  Their  wlvee,  children,  parents 
and  other  relatives  in  the  United  States  suf- 
fer with  them  the  agony  of  separation  and  of 
loneliness,  and 

Whereas,  These  men  have  carried  out,  and 
continue  to  carry  out  their  duties  to  their 
country  in  accordance  with  their  principles 
and  pursuant  to  directions  of  the  American 
people  whom  they  are  defending,  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  entirely  just  and  In  accord 
with  humanitarian  Instincts  that  we,  the 
American  people,  remember  these  men,  cher- 
ish thetr  contributions  to  our  security,  and 
pray  for  their  safety  and  their  speedy  return 
to  thetr  homes  and  families : 

Now,  therefore,  I  Buford  Ellington,  as  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  do  hereby 
proclaim  November  11,  1970  as  "Prisoner  of 
War  Day"  In  the  State  of  Tennessee  and  3 
urge  all  citizens  to  show  their  respect  and 
concern  for  these  servicemen  and  to  Join  me 
in  praying  for  their  release. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereiuito  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee  to  be  affixed  this  the  6th 
day  of  November,  1970. 

BUTOEI)  Ellincton, 

Governor. 

Proclamation 

Whereas,  nearly  1,600  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  are  of- 
ficially listed  either  as  mlsalng  in  action  or 
as  prisoners-of-war  in  Southeast  Asia;   and 

Whereas,  these  men  have  stiffered  and  con- 
tinue to  Euffer  pain,  Imprtaonznent,  depri- 
vation of  their  rights,  prolonged  separation 
from  thetr  loved  ones,  and  the  peculiar 
mental  and  physical  anguish,  which  Is  the 
unique  lot  of  the  prlscmer-of-war:  and 

Whereas,  their  wives,  children,  parents  and 
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other  relatives  In  tbe  United  States  STilIer 
with  them  the  agony  of  separation  and  of 
lonellneas:  and 

Whereas,  these  men  have  carried  out,  and 
continue  to  carry  out  their  duties  to  thslr 
country  In  accordance  with  their  principles 
and  pursuant  to  directions  of  tbe  American 
people  whom  they  are  defending:  and 

Whereas.  It  Is  entirely  just  and  In  accord 
with  humanitarian  instincts  that  we,  tbe 
American  people,  remember  these  men.  cher- 
ish their  contributions  to  our  security,  and 
pray  for  their  safety  and  their  speedy  return 
to  their  homes  and  families: 

Now,  therefore.  I.  Deane  C.  Davis.  Oovemor 
of  the  State  of  Vermont,  do  hereby  proclaim 
the  week  of  November  0-15,  1970,  as  "Prisoner 
of  War  Week"  In  Vermont  and  urge  all  cltl- 
sens  to  show  their  respect  and  concern  for 
these  servicemen  and  join  me  in  praying  for 
their  release. 

Olven  under  my  hand  and  the  Oreat  Seal 
of  the  State  of  Vermont,  this  8th  day  of 
November,  AJD.  1970. 

DEAin  C.  OSTIS, 

Oovemor. 

A  Statcmknt  bt  thx  OovwMitom 

The  clUaens  of  ths  great  Stats  of  Wash- 
ington believe  that  man's  Inhumanity  to  man 
In  all  Its  manifold  guises  must  be  eradicated 
and  that  the  world  councils  must  assume 
their  proper  role  in  assuring  strict  obacrr- 
ance  of  all  existing  conventions  and  resolu- 
tions directed  toward  that  end. 

The  Republic  of  North  Vietnam  refuses  to 
ablds  by  Its  commitments  ratified  under  the 
Oeneva  Conventions  of  1940  conoamlng  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  at  war. 

The  Prisoners  of  War  In  Southesst  Asia  and 
thslr  families,  many  of  whom  are  clttaens  of 
the  State  of  Washington  and  are  suffering 
undue  anguish  and  continued  and  unneces- 
sarily prolonged  cruelltles. 

The  cltlsens  of  the  State  of  Wsshlngton 
desire  to  have  their  concern  added  to  the 
mounting  wslgbt  of  world  opinion  as  It  re- 
lates to  ths  unfair  trsatmsnt  of  the  Pris- 
oners of  War  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Now,  thsrsfore,  I,  Daniel  J.  E^rans.  Gover- 
nor of  ths  Stats  of  Washington,  do  hereby 
dsslgnats  the  wssk  of  November  8-14,  1970 
as  "A  Wssk  of  Concern  for  Prisoners  o<  War  " 

Let  It  be  resolved  that  ths  citizens  of  the 
Stat*  of  Washington  ahaU  Join  concerned 
citizens  of  the  world  In  rsoordlng  tlMtr  con- 
oern;  that  each  citizen  be  encouraged  to  join 
ths  current  statewide  petition  campaign  and 
express  this  concern  In  writing:  that  all  men 
of  good  will  join  together  to  find  a  swift  and 
human  cessation  of  hostilities  and  relsase 
of  prisoners. 

OaxxK.  J.  Etami. 

Oorsmor. 

Lovrs  or  CoTnrmB,  Ciius.   and  Townships 
That  Havx  lasTTvs  "PaiaoNm  or  Was  Dat" 

PaOCLAM  ATIO  N9 

Aldan.  Pa.:  Allendale,  N.J.;  Alliance.  Nebr.; 
Alpha,  m.;  AmarUlo.  Tax.;  AnlU.  Iowa;  An- 
sonla.  Conn.:  Arroyo  Orand*.  Cailf.:  Atchi- 
son. Kans. 

Athsna,  N.T.:  Athsns,  Pa.;  Augusta.  Kans.: 
Austin,  Tex.;  Avoca,  Pa.;  Avondale  Sstates. 
Oa.:  BasUs.  La.:  BaUvla,  N.Y.;  BatssvUle. 
Ark. 

Bath.  N.T.:  BsUmgham.  Wash.;  Bsrgen- 
fleld.  N  J.:  Berthoud.  CXilo.;  BlUlnga,  liont.: 
Bliis  Earth.  Ulnn.:  Boise,  Idaho:  BoUvar. 
W.T  :  Bcrdentown.  N  J. 

Bradley,  ni.:  Brookneal,  Va.:  Brunswick. 
Oa.:  Buffalo,  N.Y.:  Caledonia.  Ohio;  Cali- 
fornia. Pa.:  Callaway.  Nebr.:  Oalvart,  Md.: 
Canaan,  Vt.;  Canton,  Oa. 

Carlln.  Nev.;  CarroUton.  Oa.:  Oaseads. 
Iowa:  Cbambcrsburg.  Pa.;  Charlerol,  Pa.: 
ChsaspsalM  Bsacb.  lid.;  Cbawslab.  Wasti. 


Chicago,  m.:  Chlno.  Calif.;  Chippewa  Palls. 
WU.;  Clarkston,  Oa.;  Claytod,  NJ.;  CUyton. 
N.  Ifsx.;  Clearwater  Bsaeh,  Pla.;  College  Park, 
Oa. 

Oottage  Park.  Md.:  Ootona,  ni.:  Columbus. 
Kans  :  Columbus.  Nebr  :  Colome.  8.  Dak; 
OongervUle.  ni.:  Oonyers.  Oa.;  Coming. 
Ark..  Coming.  N.Y. 

Cottonwood,  Ariz.:  Ooushatta,  La.;  Cov- 
Ingtod.  Oa.;  Cralgmont,  Idaho;  Crawford. 
Kans;  Crelghton.  Nebr.;  CrookavUle,  Ohio; 
Crystal  CKy,  ICas. 

Cumberland.  Wis ;  Cunningham.  Kans.; 
Dalngerfleld.  Tex.;  Dalton.  Bfaas.;  Decatur. 
Oa.;  Deer  Creek.  HI.;  Dekalb,  Oa.;  Del  Rio, 
Tex.;  Delano.  Calif 

Denton.  Md.;  Deposit.  N.T.;  Detroit.  Mlob.: 
Dobbs  Ferry,  N.Y.;  DolgevlUe.  NY.;  DonaJ- 
sonvllle.  Oa.;  Donovan,  ni.;  DoravlUe,  Q«. 

Dubuque,  Iowa;  East  Bninswlck,  N  J.; 
East  Point,  O*.;  Eatonton.  Oa.;  Eden.  Idaho; 
Bdlnburg.  N.  Dak.;  Bdlnburg,  Ttx.;  El  Paso. 
Tsx.;  El  Paao  de  Bobles.  CaUf . 

Bbwton.  O*.;  EscauiAb*.  Mlofa.;  Exeter. 
NJI.;  Pessenden.  N.  Dak.;  Filer.  Idaho:  PltE- 
gerald.  Oa.:  Florence.  Ky  :  Foley,  Ala.;  Fol- 
lansbee.  W.  Va. 

yootaDsDe,  Iowa:  fox  LAke,  ni.;  Fram- 
Ingham,  Mass.;  Frederick.  Md.:  Fredericks- 
burg, Va.;  Frsnxnt.  Mich.;  Oalnrssvllle.  Oa.; 
Oensva,  m.;  Oenssso.  N.  Dak.;  Oeneva,  ni. 

Geiing,  Nebr  :  Olddlngs.  Tex.;  Ooldendale. 
Wash.;  Oocaales.  Calif.;  Ooodfleld.  Dl.; 
Orafton.  Wis.;  Oraham.  Tsx.;  OraiMl  Islsjid, 
Nebr ;  Orand  Isle.  La. 

Orannls.  Ark  :  Oreen  Bay.  Wis.;  Oroton. 
NY.:  Oroveland.  Fla.;  Ouayanllla.  PJl.: 
Hamtramck,  Mich.:  Hanover.  Pa.;  Harrtman. 
NY:  Hartford.  Conn. 

Bartlngton.  Nsbr :  Hartwell.  Oa.;  Harvey, 
N.  Dak.;  Hazelton.  Idaho;  Healdsburg.  Calif  : 
HsUartown,  Pa.;  Hettinger,  N.  Dak.;  Hogans- 
ville.  Oa.:   Hollywood.  Fla  :   Homestead,  Fla. 

Hopkmton,  Mass.:  Houstonlc,  Mo.:  Boghss- 
vllle.  Mo.;  Huntington,  Md.;  Huntlngtown., 
NY.;  Huron.  Ohio:  Hyde  Park.  NY.;  Ionia, 
Mich.;  Jackson,  Oa.;  Jackson,  Tenn.. 

Jaspsr,  Mo.;  Jim  Thorpe,  Pa.;  Joplln,  Mo.; 
Kent.  Wash.;  Kettle.  Wash.;  Kindred,  N. 
Dak.;  King.  Wash.;  Lake  Linden.  Mlcb.: 
Lakewood,  NY.;  Lambertvllle.  NJ. 

Leesburg,  Oa.;  Leesburg.  Va.;  Lsvelland, 
Tex.;  Lldgerwood,  N.  Dak  ;  Lighthouse  Point, 
FU.;  Xilnd,  Wash.;  Uthonla,  Oa.;  Little 
Chute.  Wis.:    Uvlngston.  Mont.;   Lodl.  Calif. 

Lonaconlng,  Md.;  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Ma- 
con. Oa.;  Maiden,  N.C.;  Manchester,  Oa.: 
Manteca,  Calif.;  Maple  Plains,  Minn.;  Msth- 
uan   Mass.;    Mlllbrook,   N.Y.;    MlUtown.  NJ. 

Mlramar,  Fla.;  Montdair.  NJ.;  MontebeUo. 
Calif.;  Moorpark.  Calif.;  Moose  Lake,  Minn.; 
MoravU,  N.Y.;  MorrU.  N.Y.;  Bforro  Bay, 
Calif.;  Mott.  N.  Dak.;  Mountain.  N.  Dak. 

Narrow,  Va.;  Nauvoo.  Ill ;  NellsvUle,  Wis ; 
New  Berlin.  N.Y.;  New  Lisbon.  Wis.;  New 
Lexington.  Ohio;  Newark.  N.J.:  Newark.  N.Y. 

Newton.  Pa.;  Niagara  Falls.  N.Y.;  Norfolk. 
Va.;  Nortb  Beach  Md.;  North  Engllab,  Iowa; 
North  Platte.  Nebr  ;  North  Wales.  Pa.:  Nor- 
walk.  Calif.;  Norwlck.  N.Y.;  NuUey.  NJ. 

Oakland.  Md.:  Ocllla,  Oa.;  Ogdenburg.  NY; 
Olney.  ni.;  Olympla,  Wash.;  Omak.  Wash.; 
0"Nelll,  Nebr.;   Orange,  NJ.;   Palestine,  Tex. 

Palmyra.  N.Y.;  Parts.  Mo.;  Pavllllon.  Wyo.: 
Pawling.  N.Y.;  Penfleld.  N.Y.;  Penn  Yan. 
NY.;  Psrkaale,  Pa.;  Perryton,  Tex.;  Perry- 
vlUe,  Mo. 

Pesotum,  m.:  Pins  Lake,  Oa.;  Ptnevllle. 
Ky.;  Pltuton.  Pa.;  Plaoersvllle.  Calif.;  Plains- 
view,  Tex.;  Pleasant  Plains.  HI.;  Pompano 
Beach,  Fla.;  Pontlac.  HI. 

Port  Orchard,  Wash.;  Port  Washington, 
Wis.:  Portage,  Ind.;  Pottsr,  Nebr.;  Province- 
town.  Mass.;  Puyallup.  Wash.:  Queen  Anne's. 
Md.;  Begant,  N.  Dak.;  Bsnsseiaer,  N,Y. 


Rockland.  Maine;  Rockland.  NY.;  Rock- 
mart.  Oa  :  Roosevelt,  Utah:  Sandervllle,  G»" 
San  Leandro.  Calif  :  Santa  Barbara  OaUf ' 
Santa  Cruz,  Calif.;  Sardls.  Oa. 

Sauk  Rapids.  Minn.;  Savannah,  Oa- 
Schuyler,  Nebr.;  Scotu  VaUey,  CalU.;  Bcranl 
ten.  Pa  ;  Seattle,  Wash.;  SedaUa,  Mo.;  Selms 
Ala. 

Seneca  Falls,  N.Y.;  Shawnee,  Kans  ,  Shwve- 
port.  Ls.;  Slkeston.  Mo.:  Silver  City.  N.  Mex. 

Soper.   Okla.:    South   Boston.   Va.;   South 
ampton.  Mass.;  Spokane.  Wash.;  Springfield, 
Vt.;     Sprlngwater,     N.Y.;     Staceyvllle.    la.- 
SUnley.  N.  Dak.;  SUtham.  Oa. 

Stewardson,  m.;  Stone  Mountain.  Qa. 
Story  City.  la.:  Stronghurst.  ni.;  Stryker,  O., 
Success,  Ark  ;  Sweetwater,  Tenn.;  Taft,  Oallf. 
Tahleqxiah,  Okla. 

Thomasvllle.  Oa.;  Tlfton,  Oa  ;  Tobias,  Neb.: 
Toledo,  O.;  Topton.  Pa.;  Trenton,  NJ.| 
Truth  or  Consequences.  N.  Max.;  Tyrone 
Pa 

Valdosta,  Oa.;  Villa  Rica,  Oa.;  Walhalla. 
N  Dak.;  Wall  Lake.  la.;  Warner  Robins.  Oa.: 
Warwick.  N.Y.;  Washington.  Kans.;  Washlng- 
tonvllle.  N.Y.;  Watervllle.  Me. 

Watsonville,  Calif.;  Waverly,  Kans  ;  Wecker 
Ark  ;  WeUs.  Minn.;  Wellston,  Okla.;  West 
Bend.  la  :  West  Bend,  Wis.;  West  Salem.  Dl.; 
Wheaton.  Minn. 

Whlteface,  Tex.;  Wllkes-Barre.  Penn.;  WU- 
llston  Pwk.  N.Y.;  Winchester,  Va.:  Wood- 
bum,  Ore  :  Woodland,  Oa.;  Worcester,  Mass.; 
Wymore.  Nebr.;  Yelm.  Wash.;  Yonkars,  M.Y.. 
and  York,  Pa. 


VACANT  APARTMENT  TAX  WOULD 
HELP  MKFTT  NEW  YORK  CITY'S 
HOUSINO    SHORTAGE 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  glvea  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  single, 
most  pressing  crisis  in  New  York  City  Is 
the  housing  shortage.  This  affects  to  tbe 
greatest  degree  the  low-  and  middle-in- 
come famines  and  those  on  welfare,  Low- 
and  middle -Income  families  cannot  find 
apartments  that  they  can  afford.  We 
have  seen  the  bizarre  situation  where, 
for  emergency  housing,  welfare  families 
have  been  placed  in  hotels  with  weekly 
rents  ranging  from  $200  to  $800.  The  tax- 
payer has  every  right  to  be  angry  and 
en>blttered.  not  against  tbe  welfare  recU>- 
ient  living  in  an  often  dilapidated  and 
fUthy  and  sometimes  dangerous  hotel 
but  at  the  mismanagement  on  the  part 
of  city  officials  which  permitted  this  sit- 
uation to  occur. 

Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay  recognizes  the 
great  need  for  housing  and  Is  now  seek- 
ing permission  from  the  State  of  New 
York  to  create  a  dty  housing  finance 
agency  which  would  float  $700  million  In 
bonds  to  finance  the  building  of  25.000 
new  and  rehabilitated  units  over  the  next 
2  years.  I  am  for  the  construction  of 
those  units  and  more. 

But  there  are  thousands  of  vacant  and 
habitable  apartments  immediately  avail- 
able, already  built  but  wtthhedd  from  the 
rental  market  by  landlords.  These 
apartments  are  not  rented  by  landlords 
who  wish  to  sell  or  demolish  their  prop- 
erty and  by  landlords  who  wi.sh  to  co-op 
their  buildings  and  who  prefer  to  deal 
with  as  few  tenants  as  pooilble  in  reoch- 
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ing  the  35-percent  statutory  tenant  ap- 
proval now  required  for  co-opias. 

New  York  City  has  had  housing  crises 
before— indeed,  one  existed  when  Peter 
Swvesant  governed  New  Amsterdam. 
Ill  1658.  an  ordinance  was  passed  re- 
quiring an  inventory  of  all  vacant  lots 
in  New  Amsterdam  which  were  then 
subjected  to  a  special  vacant  lot  tax.  I 
propose  taking  a  leaf  from  Peter  Stuyve- 
sant's  book,  and  I  have  suggested  to 
Mayor  Lindsay  that  the  city  of  New 
York  do  the  following :  Require  landlords 
to  register  all  vacant  typartments  with  a 
central  city  apartment  registration  ofBce, 
and  to  impose  a  special  vacant  apart- 
ment tax  on  those  landlords  that  fall 
or  refuse  to  register  their  apartments 
and  make  them  available  for  rental. 

What  my  vacant  apartment  tax  will 
do  is  to  bring  onto  the  market  thousands 
of  tyjartments  for  low-  and  middle-In- 
come families  at  reasonable  and  con- 
trolled rents  as  well  as  providing  the 
emergency  shelters  needed  for  the  wel- 
fare families  now  quartered  In  expensive 
hotels. 

I  believe  that  the  city,  State,  and  Fed- 
eral governments  have  been  delinquent 
In  failing  to  build  new  housing  and  that 
every  level  of  government  must  do  more. 
But  in  addition  to  the  construction  of 
new  housing,  which  unfortimately  takes 
2  years  and  often  longer,  we  should  use 
this  enormous  and  available  housing  re- 
source of  vacant  and  habitable  apart- 
ments. The  vacant  apartment  tax  would 
achieve  this  objective. 


THE  1899  REFUSE  ACT  SHOULD  BE 
ADMINISTERED  BY  ENVIRON - 
MENT.'VL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

(Mr.  K(X7H  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcord  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  amend  the 
Refuse  Act  of  1899  which  requires  indus- 
tries to  obtain  a  Federal  permit  for  the 
discharge  of  any  waste  materials  into 
our  country's  navigable  waters.  Under 
the  original  law  which  has  rarely  been 
used,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  is 
empowered  to  issue  these  permits.  My 
bill  would  take  this  authority  away  from 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  give  it 
to  the  newly  formed  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

This  is  a  logical  and  necessary  amend- 
ment. The  Refuse  Act  no  longer  is  inter- 
preted solely  as  a  navigation  safeguard. 
Rather  it  recently  has  been  recognized 
as  a  most  effective  Federal  law  to  com- 
bat water  pollution  of  any  sort.  The  Ref- 
use Act  today  Is  considered  a  law  to  pro- 
tect a  ptut  of  our  environment,  not  sim- 
ply a  law  to  insure  navigational  access. 

(^nsequently.  we  should  expect  more 
active  use  of  this  law.  On  June  29,  1970, 
I  filed  affidavits  with  the  U,S.  attorneys 
in  the  southern  —  Manhattan  —  and 
Eastern — Brooklyn — districts     of     New 


York  requesting  prompt  and  vigorous 
prosecution  of  10  industries  which  have 
been  listed  as  water  polluters  of  major 
importance  In  New  York  City  by  the 
New  York  State  Etepartment  of  Health. 
Similar  affidavits  were  filed  by  our  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Rzuss)  and  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Harrington)  against  major  polluters  in 
their  respective  States.  And  in  Decem- 
ber 1970  the  Nixon  administration  an- 
nounced that  it  would  require  all  indus- 
tries discharging  wastes  into  our  water- 
ways to  apply  for  Federal  permits  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Refuse  Act. 

Given  the  consensus  that  the  1899  Ref- 
use Act  is  an  effective  environmental 
safeguard  it  makes  little  sense  to  en- 
trust the  Issuing  of  permits  to  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  whose  history  re- 
veals little  concern  for  our  natural  re- 
sources. In  fact  to  quote  a  recent  New 
York  Times  editorial : 

Too  many  of  Its  projects,  conceived  .  .  . 
by  private  biislness  Interests,  promoted  15y 
logrolling  politicians  In  Congress,  and  ra- 
tionalized by  the  Corps'  economically  mean- 
ingless oost-bene&t  ratios  have  an  adverse 
environmental  Impact. 

The  Nixon  administration's  intention 
to  use  the  Refuse  Act  by  requiring  all 
industries  to  apply  for  Federal  discharge 
permits  is  a  start  in  the  right  direction, 
but  It  must  not  be  allowed  to  degener- 
ate into  a  policy  of  granting  licenses  to 
pollute  our  waters.  With  the  Army  Corpjs 
of  Engineers  issuing  permits  it  might  do 
Just  that. 

I  propose  that  the  responsibility  of 
granting  discharge  permits  be  vested  in 
an  agency  whose  mandate  is  to  protect 
the  environment;  namely,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency.  Under  the 
Refuse  Act,  as  it  presently  reads,  there 
are  no  limitations  on  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers' determination  of  what  consti- 
tutes an  allowable  discharge. 

Unfortunately,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion's announced  policy  for  procedures 
in  granting  peiinits  will  effectively  dilute 
tbe  powers  of  the  Refuse  Act  by  requir- 
ing the  corps  to  work  within  the  limita- 
tions of  the  water  quality  standards  es- 
tablished by  tbe  States. 

My  bill  would  restore  the  Independent 
authority  granted  by  the  Refuse  Act  in 
determining  what  is  an  allowable  dis- 
charge, and  transfer  this  responsibility 
to  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
the  Federal  agency  whose  concern  is  for 
the  environment.  The  Refuse  Act's  orig- 
inal broad  authority  would  be  trans- 
ferred without  change  to  the  EPA,  effec- 
tively giving  the  EPA  the  discretion  to 
establish  water  quality  standards  inde- 
pendently of  the  States'  standards. 


BANK   PROFITS  UP  WHILE   OTHER 
CORPORATIONS'  EARNINGS  DROP 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarics  at  this 


point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  the 
big  commercial  banks  are  reaping  lots  of 
favorable  headlines  about  prime  interest 
rate  reductions,  and  they  are  hopeful 
that  the  publicity  will  somehow  hide  the 
enormous  profits  rolled  up  in  1970. 

Most  of  the  profit  figures  are  in  and 
they  plainly  refiect  that  the  large  money 
center  banks  had  plenty  of  room  to  lower 
interest  rates.  The  profit  figures  raise 
serious  questions  about  the  failure  of  the 
banks  to  give  the  public  a  break  by  re- 
ducing interest  rates  earlier  in  the  year 
The  figures  indicate  that  some  old-fash- 
ioned gouging  went  on  throughout  1970. 

The  bank  profit  figures  are  even  more 
startling  when  compared  with  general 
corporate  profits  last  year.  Most  corpo- 
rate profits  went  down  In  1970,  some 
industries  recording  average  dr<^  of  as 
much  as  10  percent. 

But  the  top  10  commercial  banks  re- 
ported increases  In  net  Income  per  share 
averaging  more  than  17  percent.  The 
top  50  commercial  banks  had  net  Income 
increases  of  at  least  15  percent. 

Chase  Manhattan  National  Bank, 
which  spent  a  great  part  of  the  year  buy- 
ing national  advertising  to  convince  the 
public  that  it  could  not  reduce  interest 
rates,  came  in  with  an  increase  of  25.6 
percent  in  net  income  per  share.  Morgtui 
Guaranty  Trust  of  New  York  recorded  a 
24-percent  increase  and  Bankers  Trust, 
a  36-percent  increase. 

Forbes  magazine,  in  its  January  Issue, 
talks  about  the  bank  earnings: 

The  bankers  are  riding  tall  in  the  saddle 
largely  because  money  has  been  tight  and 
interest  rates  have  been  at  all-time  highs 
The  big  "money  ©enter"  banks— those  In 
New  York,  and  also  m  Chicago — did  espe- 
cially well  as  Interest  rates  tumbled  and 
margins  widened. 

Forbes  went  on  to  analyze  the  long- 
i-ange  trend  In  bank  stocks  and  found 
that  the  commercial  banks  have  been 
doing  extremely  well  over  the  past  5 
years.  Forbes  states: 

Th«  baoks  have  been  Increasing  their  per- 
share  earnings  at  an  annual  rate  of  9% 
over  the  last  five  years,  faster  than  any  of 
the  27  other  Industry  groups  surveyed  In 
this  Issue.  In  revenue  growth  the  banks' 
16.6%-a-year  gain  ranks  second  only  to  that 
of  the  conglotoerates,  who  owe  most  of  tbelr 
errowth  to  aoqulsltlons. 

The  Associated  Press,  in  a  survey  con- 
ducted last  month,  came  up  with  this 
conclusion  about  the  bank  earnings. 

Don't  worry  too  much  about  the  banks. 
Through  tight  money.  Interest  rate  problems, 
recession,  declining  corporate  income  and 
consumer  and  business  gloom,  theyf©  coming 
In  with  their  usual  report :  Profits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Ricord  a 
listing  of  major  U.S.  banks  and  their 
1969  and  1970  earnings  per  share  and 
the  percentage  Increases.  I  also  place  in 
the  Record  an  article  written  by  John 
Cimniff  of  the  Associated  Press  which 
appeared  in  the  January  13,  1971,  Issue 
of  the  Washington  Evening  Star : 
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tatik    N«nM  ol  bank 


NM  IneoMM  par  than 


Pwcaat 
diania 


1  Bank  o«  Amarlea 4.77  4.43  17.7 

2  coat*  Maabattan 3.tt  2.93  2S.( 

3  Ut  Natiaoat CKy (Naw  York) S.13  4.41  16.3 

4  ManufactMan  HaiMvar  Trust S.S4  4.93  12.4 

5  Moria* Saarairty 4.73  3.81  24.1 

6  CiMMicat  Bank 5.(»  4.47  13.2 

7  BankarsTrust 5.43  3.99  36.1 

8  Contliwntal  I lllnoti 1S7  2.77  21.7 

a  Sacond  Pacific  Natioaal  Baak 

(UtsAniMas} 3.24  3.09  4.9 

10  1st  Natwiial  Bank— CMcaio i(.01  i5.26  14.3 

11  WaUaFarfs 3.55  3.50  1.4 

12  Cfockar  Citiiaai 3.27  3.03  7.9 

13  Klalton  Nationil  Bank 4.55  4.34  4.J 

14  Irvini  Inut  (Haw  Varti) 3.SB  3.31  8.5 

15  Unitad  Cakiaraia  Barii >5.18  >4.85  6.8 

16  National  Bank  (Datroit)..  (.07  5.60  8.4 

17  Isl  National  Bank  (Boston)     6.13  5.75  20.5 

18  Marina' Midland  Banks S.M  6.19  >11 

19  Franklin  National 4.31  3.89  10.8 

20  1st  Pannsy(van4a  Bank  4  Traat Z.46  2.15  14.4 

21  Ctavaiand  Trust 10.40  10.07  3.3 

22  Uaion  Baak(Los  Angtlas).... 4.14  3.55  16.6 

23  GJrard  Trust..                       127  6.21  1.0 

24  PMIadalpMa  National  Bank 1.10  3.28  18.9 

25  Oatroit  Bank  t  Trust 7.72  7.53  2.5 


Dapoait 

rank    Nana  o(  bank 


Nat  lacoflia  par  ahara 


1970 


19S9 


26 

27 
29 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
SO 


Stattle  1st  National  Bank 

Northarn  Trust 

Manutactureis  Bank  (DatroiO 

Bank  ol  California 

1st  National  Bank  (Orafon) 

Bank  of  Naw  Vork 

National  Bank  vt  Northarn  Arizona. 

Harris  Trust 

Vallav  National  Bank  (Arizona) 

Pittsburih  National  Bank..  

U.S.  National  Bank  (Oregon) 

1st  National  Bank  ot  Dallas 

(^tuens  4SautlMrn 

Wachovia  Bank  &  Trust 


il 


4.27 
9.53 
6.33 
2.37 
2.66 
4.03 
171 
7.47 
'1.65 
6.85 
3.15 
3.64 
1.65 
3.68 


4.24 
6.65 


6.03 
'1.57 
5.93 
2.67 
2.60 
L14 

m 


Ptrcaat 
ehanit 


0.7 
43.3 

10.1 
3.9 
2.7 
14.2 
17.4 

a.% 

5.U 
115 
111 
40.0 
44.7 
17.1 


■public  National  Bank  (Oailaa).... 

Fidelity  Bank  o)  Philadalphia 

(') 

National  City  Bank  (Claveland) 

1st  Wisconsin  National  Bank 

North  Carolina  National  Bank 

Bank  of  Commonwealth  (Detroit)  - 
Cantial  National  Bank  (Clavaland). 
Michigan  National  Bank  (Lansing). 
1st  City  National  Bank  (Hooaton).. 


2.90 
3.10 


•1.07 
2.57 


(•) 


5.05 
3.94 
2.04 

2.17 


4.16 
3.53 
1.(3 
2.48 
2.  IS 


35.5 

47.9 

li's' 

ll.t 
29.2 


'24.7 


I  Bafora  sacurity  transactions. 
I  Not  suppHsd. 

No  Teabs  voa  THE  Bajtks:  Nationwisb  Sam- 
ple  Shows   Aveeaok   Peofxts   Qaim   or   9 

P^KrXNT 

(By  Jotin  CminUT) 

New  Yoek. — ^Don't  worry  too  much  about 
the  ban^.  Throxigb  tight  money ,  Interast 
r»te  problems,  recession,  declining  corporEte 
Income  and  consumer  and  business  gloom, 
they're  coming  In  with  their  usual  report: 
Proflte. 

Somehow,  a  popular  misconception  spread 
throughout  the  land,  perhaps  Towered  by  the 
knowledge  that  even  some  very  good  cus- 
tomers couldn't  beg  a  loan  daring  1970,  that 
the  banlu  were  hurting.  Not  so. 

It  Is  true  that  they  were  orlmped  in  their 
style  of  lending  and  that  they  couldn't  lend 
as  m.\icti  money  as  they  would  tMve  liked,  but 
aa  In  any  other  buslneas,  a  short  supply  and 
big  denmnd  means  you  get  your  pilce 
CHANCES  LN  PEorrrs 

A  sampling  of  banks  that  reported  laat 
week  shows  these  percentage  advances  In 
profits  for  the  yeau-: 

J.  P.  Morgan  &  CX>.  21.9,  Hartford  NaUonal 
(3orp.  10.9.  Plrst  Oilcago  Oorp.  14.3.  Plrat 
National  Bank  In  Dallaa  192.  ViOley  Na- 
tional Bank  of  ArlEoxaa  6.1,  Crocker  National 
Corp.,  Oallf   0.2. 

A  vet  aged  out,  bank  pro>flt«  for  1970  are 
likely  to  be  about  9  percent  higher  than  a 
year  earllar,  based  on  an  Index  maintained  by 
Keefe,  BruyMte  &  Woode.  one  of  the  nat- 
tton's  leading  dealers  In  bank  stocks. 

As  a  spokesman  for  the  con>pany  puts  It: 
"It  was  a  very,  very  good  year  for  the  banks 
no  matter  how  you  slice  It,  no  matter  where 
the  profits  came  from."  Many  banks  prof- 
ited not  only  on  loans,  but  from  their  trust 
dapMrtmsDta  and  inTeatments. 

"Undoubtedly."  be  continued,  "thei«  was 
more  prooperlty  laat  yeax  among  banks  thain 
otlksr  typea  of  buatneasas.  Corporate  earn- 
ings headed  downwakrd.  and  utility  eaunin^s 
were  under  presBure.  But  the  banks  came 
through." 

There  was  hardly  anything  unusiial  about 
the  performance  except  In  contrast  to  the 
declining  fortunes  of  other  buslneases.  In 
years  past,  many  banks  have  done  even  bet- 
ter. 

Oolng  bakck  through  the  years,  the  KBW 
figures  show  that  profits  rooe  U  percent  In 
1969,  13  percent  in  1098.  8  percent  In  1907. 
and  11.8  percent.  7.9  percent  and  10  8  per- 
cent for  19M  throvigh  1994. 

EZn.AJ«ATION    OPTESEO 

One  explanation  for  the  fine  performance 
last  year  lies  in  the  spread,  or  the  dliTerenoe 


<  Adiustad  tor  a  2  lor  1  stock  split 
«  Not  given  tor  1970. 


tn  the  prices  banks  pay  for  the  money  they 
raise  compared  with  that  aC  which  they 
lend. 

The  rates  at  which  banks  borrowed  fell 
with  unusual  sharpness  late  In  the  year,  but 
declines  In  the  rates  at  which  they  lent  came 
somewhat  more  slowly.  The  spread  was  widely 
In  favor  of  the  banks,  although  It  may  be 
iiarrowlng  again. 

C^u^toualy,  the  strong  performance  at  the 
teller's  cage  was  almost  ignored  by  the  stock 
market,  at  least  In  p<ut,  It  seems,  beoauie 
of  the  same  general  auitude  as  held  by  ttie 
public  tn  general,  that  things  were  btbd  In 
banking. 

Some  observers  blame  the  prevalence  of 
this  attitude  on  the  bankers  themselves,  who 
somewhat  reluctantly  feel  compelled  to  warn, 
caution  or  orltlclae.  and  who  seldom  erupt 
in  enthusiasm. 

Whatever  ths  reason,  from  year  end  1908 
to  year  end  1970,  the  price  of  bank  stocks, 
OS  measured  by  the  Keefe  Banks  Index,  rose 
3.6  percent.  But  In  the  same  period,  the  Dow 
Jones  Industrial  Average  rose  4.8  percent  and 
the  utility  average  10.7  percent. 

Now  that  the  eamlogs  flgtires  are  being 
released  for  the  year,  however,  the  stock 
market  situation  may  be  changing.  Bank 
stocks  through  last  Friday  showed  an  In- 
crease for  1971  of  2.0  percent. 

During  this  same  period  the  indtistrlal 
average  fell  slightly  and  the  utility  average 
showed  only  a  small  gain. 


SECRETARY      ROMNEY      AND      THE 
LOW-INCOME  HOUSINO  ABUSES 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarlLS  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bank- 
ing and  C^irrency  Cknnmittee  has  been 
actively  Investigating  for  the  past  9 
months  the  abuses  which  have  become 
apparent  in  the  operation  of  various  low- 
tncome  housing  programs  administered 
by  the  Department  ol  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

When  the  committee's  report  was  re- 
leased in  Januarv.  it  was  immediately 
and  bitterly  attacked  by  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  George 
Romney.  Mr.  Romney.  I  am  happy  to  re- 
port, has  now  changed  his  mind  and  Is 
making    an    effort    to    Investigate    the 


abuses  and,  hopefully,  to  bring  about  the 
necessary  corrections.  Needless  to  say, 
the  Banking  and  CTurrency  Committee 
plans  to  pursue  this  issue  actively  and 
to  insist  that  Secretary  Romney  put  the 
program  back  on  the  track  quickly  with- 
out the  abuses  and  the  fraud. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of  newspapers 
have  commented  on  the  housing  investi- 
gation and  Mr.  Romney's  statements.  I 
place  a  sampling  of  these  newspaper 
comments  in  the  Record  : 

Pat  MAW  Wms  Acnoif  To  Cma  Housing 
Pboceam  Swindlees 

Rep.  Wright  Patman  (D.,  Tex.),  chairman 
of  the  House  Rft"^l"e  Committee,  has  won  a 
victory  In  his  fight  for  elimination  of  alleged 
gross  abuses  In  low  and  moderate  Income 
bousing  programs,  aided  by  Federal  sub- 
sidies. 

His  conunlttee  had  Investigated  a  prograin 
under  which  the  Federal  Hoxulng  Adminis- 
tration subsidizes  loans  on  homes  bought 
with  as  little  as  1300  down  payments.  The  re- 
port charged  widespread  abuses  by  slum  "real 
estate  operators  out  for  a  fast  buck."  These 
speculators,  the  report  said,  raked  In  huge 
profits  selling  patched-up  dwellings  to  poor 
people  whUe  federal  appraisers  look  the  other 
way 

"It  Is  common  practice  in  the  inner  city 
(for  these  operators),"  the  report  declared, 
"to  pick  up  houses  for  mltUmal  amounts, 
perform  a  so-called  'paste-up'  or  "ccametlc' 
rehabilitation  which,  tn  many  cases,  amounts 
to  a  few  hundred  dollar*  and  then  resell  the 
property  .  .  .  for  a  profit  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars." Ootuiiless  buyers  of  such  property,  It 
asserted,  are  victims  of  "sheer  fraud." 

WHEEZ   AStrSBS    OCCtTEEED 

The  abuses  occurred,  the  committee  said. 
In  a  trall-blazlng  program  authorized  by 
Section  235  of  the  Omnibus  Housing  Act  of 
I9fl8.  Under  that  program,  the  government 
sutjsldlzes  most  of  the  interest  charges  on 
mortgages  for  new  or  old  homes,  bought  by 
famlUes  In  low  Income  brackets. 

The  report  cited  these  specific  cases,  among 
others: 

A  house  In  Paterson,  N.J.,  was  sold  to  a 
speculator  for  Bl.eOO.  He  did  electrical  re- 
pairs estlmatsd  to  cost  about  9460,  then  sold 
the  house  for  $20,000.  The  city  subsequently 
condemned  the  house  as  unfit  for  human 
habitation  and  ordered  It  vacated. 

Some  100  building  code  violations  were  dU- 
covered  In  10  properties  of  the  same  specu- 
lator, which  he  had  sold  and  at  markups 
ranging  from  97,660  to  918,000. 
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"IWSTANT   SLtTMS" 

New  housing  built  under  the  program  In 
Bmawood,  Mo.,  and  Everett,  Wash.,  became 
••jjjgtant  slums"  because  the  construction 
was  io  poor.  Some  of  the  homes  began  fall- 
log  apart  almost  Immediately. 

In  many  areas,  poor  people  who  paid  slum 
speculators  premium  prices  for  their  homes 
]iAd  to  desert  them  because  they  were  un- 
inhablUble. 

In  numerous  cases  investigators  found 
"faulty  plumbing,  leaky  basements,  cracked 
plaster,  faulty  or  Inadequate  wiring,  rotten 
wood,  lack  of  Insulation,  faulty  heating 
units"  and  other  defects  in  property  that 
had  been  approved  by  FHA  for  sale  to  the 
poor. 

EKVBRSAI.    ST    EOKIfXT 

Touched  to  the  qtilck,  the  Administra- 
tion's Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urbam  De- 
velopment, George  Romney,  at  a  press  con- 
ference, accused  Patman  of  releasing  an  "In- 
accurate, misleading  and  very  Inccwnplete 
report." 

Later,  Romney  backwatered.  After  a  meet- 
ing with  260  key  FHA  field  personnel,  he 
conceded  the  abuses  are  "more  prevalent  and 
widespread  than  previously  evident."  He  ot- 
dered  a  suspension  of  the  program,  as  ap- 
plied to  older  houses,  until  the  abuses  are 
cleaned  up  and  adequate  safeguards  are  in- 
stituted. 

Also,  he  said  the  new  housing  segment  of 
the  program  is  being  checked  "to  determine 
what  improvements  may  be  necessary."  Fur- 
ther, he  promised  action  to  root  out  fraudu- 
lent practices  and  to  assist  home  buyers  who 
were  victimized.  He  blamed  the  situation  In 
part  on  failure  of  O^ngrees  to  provide  ade- 
quate funds  for  an  lnsp>ectlon  staff. 

Patman,  who  had  earlier  blasted  Romney's 
attitude,  hailed  the  HUD  chief's  newest  move 
as  doing  "much  to  restore  confidence"  In 
housing  programs  administered  by  the 
agency.  Patman  urged  speedy  action  to  cor- 
rect the  deficiencies  so  that  the  siispenslon 
can  be  kept  short. 

A  Steono  Smell  or  Scandal 

When  Rep.  Wright  Patman 's  House  Bank- 
ing Conunlttee  charged  recently  that  a  fed- 
eral program  to  aid  low  and  moderate- Income 
families  to  purchase  used  homes  had  been 
badly  abused  by  proflteere.  Housing  Secretary 
Oeorge  Romney  shrugged  It  off. 

Mr.  Ronaney  said  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee was  "misleading,  irresponsible  and 
Incomplete"  and  dismissed  the  suggestion 
of  the  committee  that  a  national  acandaj 
might  be  In  the  making. 

On  Thursday  of  last  week,  Mr.  Romney, 
after  a  hurriedly-called  conference  of  the 
department's  field  personnel,  held  a  press 
conference  and  announced  the  housing  aid 
program  was  suspended. 

"It  is  apparent  that  abuses  in  the  program 
are  more  prevalent  and  widespread  than  had 
previously  been  evident,"  Mr.  Romney  said. 
He  added  that  he  didn't  beUeve  a  national 
acandal  existed,  but  said  problems  were  of 
such  magnitude  to  warrant  a  suspension  of 
the  used-housing  portion  of  the  aid  program. 

Mr.  Romney's  actions  have  raised  more 
questions  than  they  have  provided  answers, 
but  hopefully  the  Secretary  doesnt  Intend 
to  let  the  matter  rest  there.  If  there  had 
been  fraud  against  the  government  of  the 
United  States  and  Its  cltlsens,  Mr.  Romney 
should  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  bring  the 
guilty  ones  to  jusUce  and  to  force  redress  for 
victimized  home  buyers. 

Cat  Oot  or  the  Bag  Much  Too  Soon 
Housing  Secretary  Romney  baa  admitted 
his  agency  found  some  "shocking"  cases  of 
shoddy  building  having  been  foisted  on  his 
department  by  contractors  engaged  in  federal 
"low  cost"  housing  for  the  poor. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Romney  flayed  Rep. 
Patman,  of  Texas,  for  having  made  the  scan- 
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dal  public  before  Mr.  Romney's  oflloe  had  an 
"opportunity  to  Investigate  the  abuses." 

And,  one  suspects,  also  had  a  chance  to 
sweep  the  whole  mess  out  of  sight  under 
the  carpet. 

The  Housufa  Psorrrxias 

Confronted  publicly  the  other  day  with  a 
Congressional  report  charging  "sheer  fraud" 
by  real  estate  speculators  In  a  key  housing 
subsidy  program,  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Romney  raised  the  roof. 
Regrettably,  he  did  not  look  very  carefully 
underneath  it. 

Instead,  the  Secretary  angrily  assailed  the 
staff  of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  for  producing  an  "Inaccurate, 
misleading  and  very  incomplete"  report  and 
went  on  to  protest  that  he  was  "shocked"  by 
the  conduct  of  Chairman  Patman  (D-Tex.). 

Now  Romney  has  conceded  that  the  in- 
stances at  wholesale  profiteering  by  realty 
operators — on  quickie  sales  of  cheaply  "ren- 
ovated" hotises  to  moderate  aiul  low-inooma 
famUlee — "aire  more  prevalent  and  wide* 
spread  than  had  previously  bean  evldani." 
He  has  suspended  operation  of  the  homa 
ownership-subsidy  program  pending  Investi- 
gation and  reform. 

There  la  an  opportunity,  as  a  rssult,  for  a 
fresh,  cooperative  start  by  HUD  and  Congress 
on  remodeling  the  program.  More  fedaral 
manpower  seems  to  be  needed;  some  assist- 
ance and  training  in  elementairy  home  main- 
tenance may  also  be  required.  A  Joint  effort 
instead  of  the  split-level  feud  of  recent  dayi 
would  be  a  real  home  Improvement. 

Oovxenment-Sponsoked  Swindle 

The  FHA  236  program,  by  which  the  fed- 
eral government  has  tried  to  assist  the  poor 
to  become  homeowners,  was  beet  summed  up 
by  Rep.  Wright  Patman  of  Texas,  chairman 
of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. "It  lends  itself  to  corruptl<m,"  h« 
said. 

It  does  Indeed.  The  story  of  the  Ourley 
family  of  Paterson,  which  was  "helped"  by 
FHA  236  to  buy  for  $20,000  a  house  which 
had  been  purchased  In  1969  for  $1300  by  a 
New  Yorker,  makes  that  clear.  Now  the  fam- 
ily faces  eviction  from  the  house  because  It 
was  unlawfully  converted  from  a  saloon  to 
a  dwelling  by  the  former  owner. 

And  the  Ovirley  fanally  is  only  one  of  many 
which  have  been  victimized  In  this  state  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  tmder  FHA  235. 
Obviously  the  sharpies  couldnt  do  it  all  by 
themselves.  They  had  to  have  help  from  rep- 
resentatives of  the  federal  government. 

Federal  law  enforcement  authorities  have 
been  looking  Into  the  activities  under  FHA 
236  in  North  Jersey  for  several  months.  A 
federal  grand  Jury  sitting  In  Newark  has  been 
hearing  testimony.  We  will  have  to  wait  until 
the  inquiry  is  finished  to  find  out  what  the 
government  Intends  to  do. 

The  charge  made  by  Housing  Secretary 
Oeorge  Romney  that  Rep.  Patmtm  acted 
irresp>onslbly  in  releasing  the  study  of  VRA 
shenanigans  is  shocking.  There  is  nothing 
healthier  for  FHA  236  and  Mr.  Romney's 
bureaucracy  than  publicity  about  shortcom- 
ings like  permitting  a  building  which  cost 
$1,800  to  be  resold  to  a  poor  family  for 
$20,000.  Mr.  Romney  damages  his  credibility 
and  usefulness  as  an  official  when  he  rants 
about  the  irresponsibility  of  Informing  the 
public  about  that. 

FHA  235  may  have  Justification,  although 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  taxpay- 
ers should  pay  to  help  poor  famlUes  buy 
homes  when  the  same  taxpayers  are  being 
forced  to  give  up  their  own  homes  because 
of  taxes.  If  poor  people  are  to  be  helped  to 
acquire  homes,  the  federal  government — to 
be  sp>eclfic,  Mr.  Romney's  department — ought 
to  see  to  It  that  they  are  not  suckered  into 
buying  homes  In  municipalities  where  real 
estate  values  are  falling  and  real  estate  taxes 
are  rising  out  of  sight.  The  government  is 


not  helping  a  poor  family  by  saddling  It  with 
a  burden  like  that. 

FHA  235  Is  another  example  of  govern- 
men  do-good  efforts  which  have  been  boons 
to  those  individuals  in  our  society  who  are 
willing  to  enrich  themselves  on  the  ml&for- 
ttines  of  others.  Welfare  is  another  example. 
It  has  made  slumlordlng  an  extremely  profit- 
able enterprise. 


QUESTIONABLE  INSURANCE  POLICY 
TO  PROTECrr  CORPORATE  OFFI- 
CERS AND  DIRECTORS  AGAINST 
WRONGDOINQ 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  nuitter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  I^jeaker,  last 
month,  the  Associated  Press  revealed  that 
the  Perm  Central  Transportation  Co.  had 
purchased  a  $10  million  insurance  policy 
to  protect  the  officers  and  directors  of 
that  company  from  charges  of  wrong- 
doing. 

Such  Insurance,  in  my  opinion,  Is 
against  the  public  Interest.  The  board  of 
directors  have  a  fiduciary  responsibility 
to  represent  the  stockholders  haiestly 
and  fairly,  and  now  it  appears  that  the 
company  paid  for  an  Insurance  policy 
which  effectively  relieved  the  directors  of 
their  sworn  duties. 

After  learning  of  this  $10  million  pol- 
icy for  the  Penn  Central  officers  and  di- 
rectors, I  asked  the  Chairman  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  Mr. 
Oeorge  Stafford,  to  Investigate  the  mat- 
ter. He  has  sent  me  an  Initial  reply  stat- 
ing that  Penn  Central  violated  ICC  rules 
in  listing  the  insurance  premiums  as  a 
business  expense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  the  exchange  of  corresixHidence 
with  Mr.  Stafford: 

Ck>Naaxss  or  the  Untted  States, 

HonSE  or  RZPBKSENTATrVSS, 

WathttigUm,  D.C..  January  25, 1971. 
Hon.  GhcoaoE  M.  Stattord, 
Chairman,  Interstate  Commerce  CommisHon, 
Waahinffton,  D.C. 

Dkae  Me.  STArroBD:  You  have  undoubtedly 
read  the  news  stories  in  today's  newspap^v 
concerning  the  purchase  of  a  $10  million 
Lloyd's  of  London  policy  to  protect  the  di- 
rector's and  oflloers  of  Penn  Central  from 
charges  of  wrongdoing.  I  strongly  question 
the  propriety  of  Peiui  Central  paying  out 
huge  premliuns  on  this  Insurance  which  was 
apparently  designed  to  set  up  a  wall  of  pro- 
tection for  the  offioers  and  directors  against 
their  stockholders  and  the  public. 

I  tirge  that  tiie  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission move  Immediately  to  investigate  tlM 
drcumstancee  behind  this  insurance  and  to 
determine  Its  legality.  It  Is  also  important 
that  IOC  discover  who  actually  paid  the  pre- 
mltims  and  whether  It  was  charged  off  as  a 
btislness  expense  or  listed  In  some  other 
fashion  on  the  company's  books. 

In  my  opinion  the  existence  of  such  an  In- 
surance policy  would  greatly  reduce  the  in- 
centive for  the  officers  and  directors  to  per- 
form ttuAt  duties  In  the  public  Interest  and  In 
the  interests  of  the  stockholders.  I  would  be 
most  Interested  to  learn  whether  ICC  has  any 
policy  position  on  insuring  oflicers  and  di- 
rectors against  charges  of  wrongdoing. 

If  you  do  not  feel  that  existing  leglalatlon  la 
sufficient  to  control  this  problem,  I  hope  that 
you  will  forward  without  delay  yotir  sugges- 
tions for  legislative  remedies.  I  am  sure  that 
the  Congress  wotUd  look  favorably  on  any- 
thing which  would  prevent  such  activity  In 
the  futtue. 
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I  hop*  I  can  hay«  a  full  report  from  you  on 
the  Usuea  raised  by  thU  Lloyd's  of  London 
policy. 

Sincerely. 

WaioBT  Patmam 

IirmuTAn  CoMMxacx  Coicmusion. 

Washington,  D.C..  February  t,  1971. 
Hon.  WaioHT  Patmajj. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. Houae  of  Repreaentativet,  Wa*h- 
iTiffton,  D.C. 

Dkae  Chabican  Patman:  This  Is  In  reply 
to  your  letter  of  January  26.  l»7i,  wherein 
you  requeatad  information  with  reapect  t,o 
insurance  purchased  by  Penn  Central  to  pro- 
tect their  oOcers  and  directors  from  charges 
of  wrongdoing. 

During  the  course  of  the  current  investi- 
gation of  Penn  Central,  our  staff  has  devel- 
oped information  concerning  the  poUctee 
referred  to  In  your  letter  We  will  be  pleased 
to  make  our  Ole  available  to  a  m«mber  of 
your  staff  at  your  convenience. 

The  premium  was  paid  from  Penn  Central 
Tranqxirtatlon  Cbmpany's  funds  and 
charged  off  as  a  bualnesa  expense.  This  Is  in 
violation  of  our  accounting  rules.  Although 
we  do  not  have  a  regulation  forbidding  car- 
riers from  ptirchaalng  this  type  of  Inaurance. 
It  la  our  policy  to  require  premium  payments 
to  be  charged  off  as  a  nonoperatlng  expense 
not  chargeable  to  the  consumer.  Insofar  as 
the  legality  of  the  tnsxiranoe  la  concerned, 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  recently  passed 
leglalatlon  permitting  companies  incorpo- 
rated m  the  state  to  pay  the  f\iU  premiums 
on  directors'  and  officers'  insurance. 

Insurance  of  this  kind  la  not  unconunon 
in  the  transportation  industry  and  generally 
protects  officers  and  directors  for  wrongful 
acta,  neglect,  or  breach  of  duty.  Wrongful 
acts  entered  Into  for  personal  gain  or  result- 
ing from  dishonesty  are  not  covered.  This 
matter  will  be  carefully  evaluated  during  the 
coxnrse  of  the  present  Inreetlijatlon  of  Penn 
Central.  Any  recommended  legislative  rem- 
edies wUl  be  promptly  submitted  to  the 
Congress. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Oaoacs  M.  Stattoko. 

Chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  apparently  a  number  o( 
States  are  considering  an  amendment  to 
the  Model  Business  Corporation  Act 
which  would  permit  corporations  to  buy 
Insurance  to  protect  their  oCQcers  and 
directors  against  all  types  of  criminal 
BDd  and  civil  wrongdoing.  I  have  wrlt- 
tfln  Missouri  Oovemor  Warren  Heames. 
Chairman  of  the  National  Governor's 
Conference,  to  let  him  know  that  there 
is  a  movement  to  push  this  law  through 
various  legislatures. 

This  new  provision  of  the  corporation 
law,  in  my  opinion,  is  contrary  to  public 
policy  and  contrary  to  the  best  interests 
of  stockholders  and  consiomers.  When 
Caagnaa  provided  in  Federal  law  for  fines 
and  liability  for  unlawful  conduct,  it  did 
not  intend  that  corporate  officers  and 
directors  should  defeat  these  laws 
through  insurance.  The  fact  that  the  in- 
surance may  be  paid  for  by  the  corpora- 
tion and  thus  its  stockholders  and  rate- 
payers, compounds  the  evil.  The  pro- 
posed amendment,  which  has  been  urged 
by  a  group  of  corporate  lawyers  whose 
primary  concern  is  protecting  the  oflBcers 
and  directors  of  large  corporations, 
would  sweep  away  at  least  30  years  of 
court  decisions  and  State  legislation  pro- 
hibiting unlimited  indemnification  of 
corporate  officers  and  directors  against 
wrongdoing. 

The  only  situations  in  which  such  of- 


ficers' and  directors'  insurance  may  be 
proper  is  where  the  officer  or  director  has 
been  vindicated  by  a  court  or  is  g\iilty 
only  of  an  honest  business  error  not  In- 
volving a  violation  of  a  statute. 

As  stated  by  the  New  York  Supreme 
Court  30  years  ago : 

Liability  to  suits  Is  considered  a  risk  at- 
tendant on  directorships,  to  be  assumed,  to- 
gether with  the  more  compensatory  features 
of  that  offloa. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  place  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  my  letter  to  Governor  Heames: 

PkBXUABT  8,  1071. 

Hon.  Wasbcm  E.  HKAaNKs, 
Chairman,   National   Oovemort'  Conference. 
Washington.  DC. 

Daaa  OovxaMoa  HxAaNaa:  I  am  writing  to 
alert  you  and  your  fellow  governors  to  a 
problem  which  haa  srlaen  under  many  state 
oorporatlon  laws. 

As  you  know,  the  Model  Bualneas  Corpora- 
tion Act  Is  spomaored  by  the  Ootnmlttee  on 
Ooaporate  Laws.  Section  of  Oorporatloci. 
Banking  and  Buslneas  Law  of  the  American 
Bar  Aaaodatlod.  The  Act  has  been  adopted 
In  whole  or  In  part  in  many  states.  My  alert 
to  you  la  with  respect  to  only  one  provlalon. 
Section  S(g)  of  the  1966  revision,  which  I 
ball«T«  undermines  easectlal  safeguards  of 
federal  and  state  law  by  authorizing  a  cor- 
poration to  furnish  Us  directors  and  oflloers 
with  inauranoa  against  their  own  wroo^ul 
conduct. 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
learned  of  this  problem  through  dlscloeure 
that  the  dlrecttors  and  officers  of  the  Penn 
Central  Transportation  Company  caused  the 
oorporatlon  to  purchase  a  tlO  million  poUcy 
from  Lloyd's  of  London  Indemnifying  them 
panoiMkUy  agalnnT  chargea  of  wrongdoing. 

9ueh  UMunsnoe  la  authorised  by  Section 
0(g) ,  wihlob  apparently  has  been  adopted  In 
Delaware,  Nevada.  Oregon,  Washington. 
Alabama.  0«orgla.  Iowa,  Pennsylvania.  New 
Jaraay,  Utah  and  Loulatana  and  propoaed 
in  many  othar  states.  Ttve  section  provides: 

A  corporation  shall  have  power  to  pur- 
chase and  maintain  Insurance  on  behalf  of 
any  peraon  who  is  or  waa  a  director,  officer, 
employa*  or  agent  of  the  oorporatlon,  or  Is 
or  was  serving  at  the  request  of  the  corpora- 
tion aa  a  director,  officer,  employee  or  agent 
of  another  corporation,  partnership.  Joint 
venture,  trust  or  other  enterprise  against 
any  liability  asaerted  against  him  and  In- 
curred by  him  In  any  such  capacity,  or  aris- 
ing out  at  his  statxia  as  such,  vhether  or  not 
the  corporation  would  have  the  power  to 
indemnity  him  against  tuch  liability  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section.  (Kmphasls 
added.) 

Thus.  Section  6(g)  permits  the  purt:haae 
by  a  corporation,  out  of  funds  belonging  to 
stockiiolders,  of  inauranoe  against  all  types 
at  wrongdolsv  by  the  directors  and  officers. 
Included  might  be  fines,  penalties,  judg- 
nMnts.  settlssnents.  oourt  oosti  and  expenses 
in  defense  of  both  clvU  and  criminal  actions 
against  the  directors  and  officers  for  viola- 
tion of  their  duty  to  the  stockholders  and 
the  pubUc.  Some  of  the  federal  statutes 
which  would  be  undermined  by  such  In- 
surance are  the  Secxultlea  Act  of  1933,  the 
Securltlea  Bxciiange  Act  of  1034,  the  Sher- 
man Act.  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and 
varlotw  federal  safety  statutes  Imposing  clvU 
UabUltlee  on  responsible  corporate  officials. 

I  baUeve  that  the  policy  underlying  com- 
parable state  statutes  would  also  be  Im- 
paired. In  addition,  state  laws  limiting 
direct  Indemnification  by  the  oorporatlon  to 
Ita  ottceta  and  directors  to  sttuatlons  where 
the  defendant  has  acted  reasonably  and  In 
good  faith,  or  where  be  has  prevailed  In 
Utlgatton  would  be  completely  circum- 
vented. Such  safeguarda  are.  In  fact  found 
In  other  subsections  of  Section  5  of  the 
Model  BuaUMOB  Corporation  Act  itself. 


I  am  calling  this  matter  to  your  attention 
•o  that  In  the  event  the  above  provlslcn  of 
the  Model  Buslneas  Corporation  Act  is  in 
force  or  proposed  in  your  state,  you  will  be 
able  to  evaluate  Its  propriety  from  a  public 
policy  point  of  view. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  tills  lettm'  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Corporate 
Laws,  Section  of  Corporation,  Banking  sjid 
Business  Law  of  ttve  American  Bar  AModa- 
tlon. 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wlshea,  I 
am 

Sincerely  yours, 

WaiCHT  Patmam. 


PRESroENTS  PLAN  TO  CREATE 
FEDERAL  EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 

(Mr.  DULSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 2,  President  Nixon  sent  a  special  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  in  which  he  recom- 
mended the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
establish  a  new  Federal  executive  service 
In  the  executive  branch. 

On  the  same  day,  the  specific  legisla- 
tive proposal  was  transmitted  by  letter 
from  Chairman  Robert  E.  Hampton  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

Accompanying  the  proposal  were 
rather  extensive  documents  explaining 
the  proposal  and  including  a  section 
analysis  of  the  bill.  The  proposal  was 
referred  to  my  Committee  on  Post  OflBce 
and  Civil  Service. 

Today,  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  our  committee,  Mr.  Corbett,  and  my- 
self are  joining  in  introducing  the  Presi- 
dent's recommended  bill. 

anx  IS  iNTaoDucxD 

We  have  taken  the  initiative  in  intro- 
ducing this  bill  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  to 
the  President  to  see  that  his  recom- 
mendation is  properly  entered  into  the 
legislative  process. 

I  have  not  had  the  proper  opportunity 
to  become  as  familiar  as  I  would  like  with 
this  extensive  proposal.  However,  It  is 
obvious  that  it  represents  a  radical  new 
concept  in  executive  personnel  manage- 
ment and  quite  likely  will  prove  to  be 
controversial  in  many  aspects. 

Nevertheless.  I  am  confident  that  my 
committee  will  give  the  proposal  careful 
consideration,  and  if  the  need  can  be  es- 
tablished for  what  the  President  de- 
scribes as  "landmark "  legislation,  my 
committee  will  be  up  to  the  challenge. 

We  are  certainly  no  strangers  in  this 
field  as  witness  our  "landmark  postal  re- 
form legislation"  and  our  "landmark 
Federal  pay  comparability  legislation," 
both  enacted  in  the  last  Congress. 

I  am  Including  for  the  Information  of 
the  Members  the  explanatory  documents 
which  accompanied  the  President's 
legislative  proposal: 

Crvn.  Sexvtcx  Commission, 
Washington,  DC,  February  2, 1871. 
Hon.  Casl  Ai.BKaT, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Wa.ihington,  D.C. 

Dxar  Mb  Spsakkb:  President  Nixon.  In  his 
message  today  to  Congress,  recommended  en- 
actment of  a  legislative  profxjsal  to  establish 
a  new  Federal  Executive  Service  In  the  execu- 
tive branch 

Accordingly,   we  are  forwarding  for  oon- 
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alderatlan  by  the  Congress  this  request  to 
«Mabllsh  such  a  new  personnel  "Service."  In 
addition  to  the  draft  bUl  to  amend  Title  6, 
Ui^tsd  States  Code,  to  establish  and  govern 
the  Federal  Executive  Service,  we  are  enclos- 
ing a  section  analysis  and  a  detailed  explan- 
atory document  entitled  "The  Federal  Ex- 
ecuuve  Service." 

There  is  a  growing  recognition  that  the 
success  of  Government  programs  depends  on 
tbe  effectiveness  of  men  and  women  who 
aiaiiage  them.  There  Is  Increasing  concern 
voiced  by  responsible  leadership  in  and  out 
of  Oovernment  that  the  way  In  which  the 
federal  Government  manages  Its  executive 
manpower,  particularly  Its  career  executives, 
is  not  adequate.  The  calls  for  change  have 
come  from  many  quarters:  Administration 
(pokesmen.  Members  of  Congress,  political 
managers,  career  executives,  Federal  per- 
sonnel managers,  and  the  academic  com- 
munity. 

The  ClvU  Service  Commission  recognized 
the  need  for,  and  has  now  completed,  a 
thorough  review  and  analysis  of  the  current 
executive  manpower  program.  We  have  con- 
cluded that  basic  changes  requiring  new 
legislation  are  needed. 

The  proposed  bill  establishes  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  a  Federal  Executive  Service  cov- 
ering all  positions  previously  established  at 
grades  OS-16,  17  and  18,  and  most  of  the 
other  executives  falling  within  the  same 
pay  range  under  other  pay  authorities  (about 
7.000  current  executives) .  The  coverage  of 
the  service  la  based  on  level  of  duties  and  on 
salary  levels,  not  on  Individually  classified 
jobs. 

The  coverage  will  be  extremely  broad  In 
order  to  correct,  as  far  aa  possible,  the  existing 
fragmentation  of  present  appointment  au- 
thorities and  personnel  systems.  It  Includes 
all  present  and  future  groups  of  civilian  ex- 
ecutives In  the  executive  branch,  except  those 
spedflcally  excluded  In  the  statute,  and  those 
fubsequently  excluded  by  the  President.  It 
establishes  similar  programs  In  non-execu- 
ttve  branch  agencies,  except  that  there  would 
be  a  direct  relationship  between  those  agen- 
cies and  the  Congress 

Ttte  personnel  management  system  called 
for  In  the  proposal  Is  especially  designed  to 
meet  the  unique  problems  of  executive  level 
employment.  It  Is  characterized  by  a  greater 
degree  of  managerial  freedom  than  now  pre- 
vail* and  a  special  concern  for  the  employ- 
ment and  utilization  of  career  officials. 

One  of  the  most  Important  benefits  antlc- 
ipsted  from  the  Federal  Executive  Service 
li  the  elimination  of  many  restrictions  which 
have  inhibited  the  flexible  assignment  and 
utilization  of  personnel  as  needed  within 
their  agencies.  We  expect  that  the  removal  of 
these  constraints  will  bring  about  a  slgnlf- 
leant  Increase  In  the  mobility  of  executives 
within  their  departments  and  agencies.  This 
new  program  should  terve  to  erode  narrow 
Parspectlves  and  parochial  loyalties,  and  to 
foster  broader  experiences  and  outlooks  on 
the  part  of  executives.  We  believe  such  intra- 
»«ency  mobility  is  a  necessary  first  step  to- 
ward increasing  the  mobility  of  executives 
across  agency  lines. 

The  Federal  Executive  Service  also  Includes 
•pedal  features  addressing  the  concerns  ex- 
PWMed  recently  by  the  Congress  that  the 
njnbher  of  upper  level  spaces  have  Increased 
"ittoout  regard  to  program  priorities  and 
budget  allocations.  Agency  heads  share  that 
OMcem  and  the  additional  concern  of  the 
Oonfwss  that  the  authorizations  of  positions 
m  becoming  Increasingly  fragmented.  The 

fh  *****  ^'^^  '^^^^  ^***  many  special  au- 
^aiUes  and  special  quota  provisions  of  the 
P'««ent  system.  The  new  system  will  be  far 
mora  understandable  to  all  and  more  easUy 
managed.  ' 

A  new  and  comprehensive  reporting  system 
*!"  P'wWe  the  President  and  -Jbe  Congress 
with  detailed  Information  about  executive 
manpower   management   which,   heretofore. 


was  not  readily  available,  thereby  facilitating 
the  Administrations  overview  of  this  vital 
resource.  P^irthermore,  the  Interest  In  and 
responslbUlty  of  the  Congress  for  monitoring 
executive  employment  and  utilization  and 
providing  leglalaUve  oversight  is  fully  recog- 
nized In  the  provisions  for  this  stewardship 
report. 

A  detailed  dlacusslon  erf  the  provisions  in 
the  bill  Is  contained  In  the  accompanying 
docimients.  The  general  features  of  the  pro- 
posal have  oeen  discussed  at  length  with 
many  interested  groups  In  and  outside  the 
Government. 

A  similar  letter  is  being  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  the  proposed  leglJlatlon  is  in  ac- 
cord with  the  program  of  the  I>resldent. 

By  direction  of  the  Commission. 
Sincerely  yours, 

RoBEBT  E.  Hampton, 

C/tairTTian. 

A  Proposal  koe  Improving  F'xdexal  Execu- 
tive MANrowEB  Management 
section  I. — sdmmaby  or  kit  rEATtmES  of  the 

proposed    rEOERAL    EXECTJTIVE    SERVICE 

I.  Coverage. — The  Federal  ExecuUve  Serv- 
ice will  include  the  approximately  7,000 
civilian  executives,  with  certain  exceptions, 
now  In  grades  08-16,  -17,  and  -18  and  their 
eqiUvalents  In  the  executive  branch.  (The 
Appendix  describes  the  size  and  make-up  of 
the  current  civilian  executive  workforce.) 

U.  Size: 

Centralized  position  claaslflcatlon  by  the 
ClvU  Service  Commission  will  be  eliminated 
and  each  agency  will  apply  a  position  man- 
agement approach  best  stated  to  Its  own 
agency  needs; 

Agencies  will  annually  review  their  execu- 
tive manpower  needs  and  request  a  q)eclflc 
number  of  executives; 

The  ClvU  Service  Commission  will  review 
agency  requests  In  collaboration  with  the 
Office  of  I^nagement  and  Budget  and  au- 
thorize the  number  of  executives  for  each 
agency;  and 

The  authorizations  wUl  be  reported  an- 
nually to  Congress  and  become  effective  in 
90  days. 

in.  Career  and  Noncareer  Categories  of 
Executives: 

Appointments  to  the  Federal  Executive 
Service  will  be  in  two  categories:  Career  and 
noncareer. 

Noncareer  appointments  will  be  for  execu- 
Uves  whose  employment  will  likely  be  of  a 
temporary  nature. 

Career  appointments  will  be  for  executives 
whose  general  employment  outlook  and  ex- 
pectations win  be  oriented  toward  Federal 
service. 

Each  category  will  have  a  different  type 
of  appointment  with  different  conditions  of 
employment. 

Noncareer  executives  will  be  appointed  and 
removed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  agency  head. 

Career  appointments  must  have  prior  ap- 
proval of  a  Qualifications  Board. 

IV.  Establishing  and  Controlling  Career 
and  Noncareer  Relationships: 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  after  col- 
laboration with  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  will  authorlz*  a  career /noncareer 
ratio  for  each  agency  based  on  individual 
agency  requirements. 

The  aggregate  Government-wide  number 
of  noncareer  executives  will  be  limited  to  no 
more  than  25%  of  the  total  Federal  Execu- 
tive Service. 

V.  Compensation  Arrangements: 
Agency  heads  will  have  axuiiorlty  to  set 

and  adjust  salaries  of  career  and  noncareer 
appointments  within  a  range  corresponding 
generally  to  that  encompassed  by  0&-16 
through  OB-lA'  poettlo&s.  Salaries  may  be 
raised  but  not  reduced. 
The  Civil  Service  Commission  will  estab- 


lish a  government-wide  executive  salary  dol- 
lar figure  which  may  not  be  exceeded  by  the 
average  executive  salaries  of  Individual 
agencies. 

VI.  Assignments: 

Agencies  may  assign  and  reassign  execu- 
tives to  any  duties  within  the  scope  of  the 
Service. 

There  will  be  no  externally  administered 
position  classification  system. 

Career  and  noncareer  executives  may  be 
used  Interchangeably. 

vn.  Qualifications  Boards: 

Qualifications  Boards  operating  as  agents 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  must  approve 
the  qualifications  of  career  executives  prior 
to  their  initial  appointment. 

Members  of  Boards  will  be  appointed  trom 
witliln  and  outride  the  Federal  service. 

vni.  Employtnent  Agreements  for  Career 
Executives: 

Employment  of  career  executives  will  be 
governed  by  employment  agreements; 

Initial  agreements  will  be  for  a  period  of 
three  years.  Agreements  will  be  renewable 
for  three-year  periods; 

When  an  employment  agreement  expires 
and  an  agency  does  not  offer  the  executive  a 
renewal,  or  makes  such  an  offer  and  It  Is 
declined  by  the  executive,  the  agency  may 
Involuntarily  separate  the  executive  from  the 
service  If  he  has  completed  30  years  of  service 
and  Is  otherwise  eligible  for  an  annuity; 

If  an  agreement  Is  not  renewed  and  the 
executive  Is  not  separated  under  the  "30 
years  of  service"  provision  described  above, 
the  executive  must  be  offered  a  GS-16  ap- 
pointment In  the  competitive  service  with 
salary  saving  for  two  years.  Tiiereafter,  he 
will  receive  appropriate  GS-i6  salary  with 
time  In  grade  credit  for  iUs  service  at  OS-15 
and  above; 

In  addition,  if  the  agency  does  not  offer 
an  agreement  renewal,  the  executive  will  be 
eligible  for  discontinued  service  retirement, 
if  he  meets  the  criteria  or  for  severance  pay; 

During  the  period  of  an  employment 
agreement  the  agency  agrees  to  assign  the 
executive  to  appropriate  duties,  to  provide 
training  and  development  opportunities,  not 
to  reduce  his  salary,  and  not  to  retire  or 
remove  him  except  for  offenses  calling  for 
adverse  action  procedures; 

The  executive  agrees  to  serve  where  needed 
and  to  participate  In  training  and  develop- 
ment activities.  He  may  resign  at  any  time. 

Be  may  appeal  assignments  to  duUes  or 
locations  which  he  believes  were  made  for 
reasons  other  than  the  efficiency  of  the  Oov- 
ernment. 

If  a  geographical  move  wotild  result  In  un- 
due hardships,  the  executive  may  decline 
and  tias  the  following  options:  OS- 16 
employment  with  2  year  salary  savings; 
discontinued  service  retirement  If  eligible; 
or  severance  pay. 

The  executive  may  transfer  to  another 
agency  to  complete  the  period  of  an  existing 
employment  agreement. 

IX.  Appeals. — Career  executives  may  ap- 
peal Inappropriate  assignments,  violations  of 
conditions  of  employment,  and  removal  on 
charges  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
which  has  authority  to  direct  corrective 
action. 

X.  iJeports.— The  ClvU  Service  Commission 
will  submit  an  annual  Stewardship  Report  to 
the  Congress  with  current  executive  authori- 
zations and  projections  for  the  coming  year. 
As  a  minimum,  the  Report  will  contain  for 
each  agency  and  government-wide  the  num- 
ber authorized  for  the  Federal  Executive 
Service     and  the  career/noncarecr  ratio. 

XI.  Effective  Date:  The  Service  wlU  become 
operative  no  later  th&a  one  year  after  enact- 
ment of  legislation.     J. 

During  thla  period,  operating  procedures 
and  regulations  will  be  developed. 

XH.  Transition: 

Executives  with  career  appointments  will 
be   offered   Initial   employment    agreements 
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•wittxoxxt  thjd  r«quXreiiieiit  ot  quallfloatlonfl 
approval. 

CarMT  executlva*  whu  do  not  Accept  Ini- 
tial ampioyment  agrvemeata  jomj  contlnufl 
in  tbMU  ourrenc  appointiuen(.s. 

Som*  WMcuUvM  norw  Mrve  undar  noncm- 
rMT  ajucuuv*  assl<nm*nt  (NBA)  appolnt- 
menta.  Tliey  will  t>«  given  noncare«r  ai^olnt- 
manta  in  tbe  Faderal  Executlva  Servlca. 

Other  ezecutlvaa  now  Mrva  In  poaltlouii 
wmch  are  azoaptad  from  the  competitive 
sarvica  for  a  variety  of  raaaona.  Examplea 
are:  Attorneys  In  Schadula  A  poaitUMU;  ael- 
antlaU  and  adnxlnlauatora  In  poaitlooa  az- 
oeptad  by  Utw. 

At  thalr  option,  agaoclae  ma/  offer  em- 
ployment agreemanu  to  thaaa  azacutlTaa 
VltlKnit  tba  requlrament  of  qualifications 
approval.  If  the  Individual  accapts  an  em- 
ployment a^eamant.  ha  will  raoatve  a  oa- 
raar  appointment  In  the  Padaral  BiacuUva 
Barvloa. 

If  the  agency  doaa  not  offer  an  acraemaiit 
or  IX  tha  exeoutlva  doaa  not  accept  tlM  afraa- 
mant,  ha  may  remain  in  his  praoeat  appoint- 
ment, retaining  his  currant  rights  and  prlv- 


ZZn.  Kxcluded  Groups  of  txecutivet: 
Agencies  wlthta  tha  executive  branch  hav- 
ing excluded  groupa  will  be  encouragad  to 
ravlaw   and   adopt   a(>{>roprt*ta   features   of 
tiM  riMlaral  IlxeouUve  Sarvica. 

Agtfw^off  outside  the  executive  branch  hav- 
ing   excluded    groups    wlU    be    required    to 
establish  thaLr  own  executive  sarvlcae. 
§mcnoti  n. — aACKomomn 

In  19M,  the  esaoutira  branch  took  an  im- 
portant flrat  step  to  aatabUali  a  modem  ex- 
ecutive manpower  program  for  tha  Oovers- 
aoant.  This  effort,  the  Executive  Assignment 
•ystam,  established  by  Kxacutlva  Order 
11316.  November  17.  10M,  was  de8le:ned  to 
moot  the  need  for  personnel  of  the  highest 
attainable  qualifications  to  staff  Oaneral 
Sobadula  positions  at  grades  16,  17,  and  18 
In  the  executive  branch. 

The  Executive  Asalgnmant  Syatem  was  In- 
troduced to  bring  about  Unprtnements  as 
mpldly  M  poaaUMa  within  the  legal  autborl- 
tlas  atready  available  to  the  President  and 
tha  ClvU  Service  Oommlaalon.  In  addition 
aa  ebargad  under  tha  Eaacuttve  order,  the 
Commission  initiated  *  study  of  operations 
ondar  this  System  with  a  view  to  recom- 
mending baalc  changes  for  Its  Improvamant. 
Includlnst  changes  In  legislation  If  naoeaaary. 

Tba  objaotlvea  of  the  Executive  Asslgn- 
mant  Bystem  emphasised  the  reoponatbLllty 
Of  top  aganoy  managament  for  hiring,  as- 
■Ignlng,  and  devel'^ping  Oovemment  execu- 
tives. 'Within  this  policy,  the  program  was 
destgnad  to  assure  a  systematic  approach  to- 

Agancy  and  govammant-wlda  planning  to 
meet  present  and  future  axecutlva  man- 
power requirenMnta; 

Providing  the  maana  whereby  agency 
beada  oould  select  tha  moat  capable  can- 
dldataa  available  from  the  entire  Federal 
service  or  from  outalda  Ctovammant; 

OlTlng  incumbent  exeeutlvaa  and  rtUng 
profeaalonals  greater  opportunity  to 
•chteve  th«lr  fuU  potential  for  contributing 
to  our  Nation^  progrsM  and  for  caraar  ad- 
Taneomant,  paraonal  raoognltlon,  and  suc- 
ceas:  and 

Encouraging  the  development  of  execu- 
tives (xomilttad  to  the  overall  purposes  of 
Oovemment  as  a  whole  as  well  aa  to  thoaa 
of  a  single  agency  or  program. 

Theea  were  sound  objectives.  The  joint 
efftjrta  of  agenclea  and  the  Civil  Servlca 
Commission  to  find  executive  talent  and  ex- 
pand development  opportunltiea  have  pro- 
duced ras\Uta  beneficial  to  both  manage- 
ment and  the  executives  themsalvea. 

One  critical  need  waa  an  ability  to  find 
and  compare  high  quality  people  quickly  to 
fill  executive  vacanclea  or  to  staff  iww  pro- 
grams. 


This  capability  now  exists  through  the 
Vadaral  Executive  Inventory.  It  la  an  auto- 
mated goverunaent-wlde  Inventory  contain- 
ing background  Infarmatlon  on  more  than 
30.000  esecuuvee  in  grades  GS-IS  through 
-18  and  thalr  equivalents  in  other  salary  sya- 
tama.  Since  it  waa  established  In  November 
1907,  over  4.400  Individuals  have  been  re- 
farrad  to  agenclea  for  thalr  conslderatlou  In 
filling  about  1,300  positions. 

Tha  Executive  Inventory  also  provides  a 
unique  source  of  Information  for  under- 
standing the  oompoaltlon  and  ciiaracterla- 
tics  of  the  Federal  executive  workforce  It 
makaa  poaaibla  a  varlaty  of  anaiysae  as  a 
basis  (or  planning  to  meet  the  Oovemment 's 
fatura  azacutiva  staffing  naada. 

While  these  results  are  a  good  beginning, 
many  probiama  remain  and  new  chailengea 
axe  emerging  The  Increasing  complexl- 
tiaa  and  rapid  changea  facing  society  bring 
new  rasponalbllltiaa  to  OovernnMnt  ezecu- 
Uvea. 

There  la  a  growing  recognition  that  one 
way  to  insure  tha  sucoaaa  of  public  pro- 
grama  U  to  enhance  the  eSectlvenaas  of  tha 
man  and  wonMu  who  manage  them;  and 
there  Is  increasing  concern  that  mora  should 
ba  dona  to  improve  the  authorities  under 
which  the  Federal  Oovemment  manages 
tta  executive  oumpower.  The  calls  for  re- 
view ooma  from  many  quarters:  Adminis- 
tration spokeamen,  members  of  Congress, 
political  executives,  career  executives.  Fed- 
eral personnel  managers  and  tha  academic 
community. 

In  reaponaa  to  this  concern,  and  drawing 
on  3  years  of  operatli^  experience  with  the 
Executive  Asalgnmant  System,  the  Civil 
Service  Commlsalon  conducted  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  current  executive  man- 
power practloea  and  resulta.  The  study  was 
cond\ictad  with  the  assistance  of  an  advisory 
commlttaa  of  agency  personnel  directors 
Tha  reauiu  of  tha  study  are: 

A  restatement  of  objectives  for  a  modern 
executive  manpower  program. 

An  analyals  of  the  problems  to  ba  over- 
come in  meeting  theae  objectives. 

A  propoaai  for  a  new  approach  to  the 
managemant  of  executive  raaouroaa  requir- 
ing legltlatlva  change. 

aacTXOM    HL — osjacTivaa 

Tha  go«a  of  Federal  executive  manpower 
managamant  must  continue  to  be  to  provide 
tha  rtgbt  number  of  execuUvea  with  the 
right  akills  and  attitudes,  in  the  right  places. 
at  tha  right  time,  motivated  to  perform  In 
the  moat  affective  way  Operating  sxparlsnca 
with  the  current  program  and  recommenda- 
tions of  mtareatad  publics  demonstrate  the 
need  for  a  redefinition  of  objactlvee  within 
thia  broad  goal. 

To  meet  tha  Oovemmenfs  leadership 
naada  in  today's  world,  an  effeetlva  executive 
manpower  program  must: 

Require  that  top  agency  exectrtlvaa  carry 
out  their  reaponslblUty  for  axecutlve  man- 
power m»"*g'"'"*"t  and  asaist  them  In  doing 
so; 

Insure  that  executivea  who  have  respon- 
sibility for  Oovemment  programs  have  com- 
mensurate authority  over  their  executive  re- 
sourcea  In  proper  balanca  with  tha  needs  of 
tha  Oovemment  as  a  whole  and  the  long- 
run  needs  (or  a  career  workforce: 

Provtds  tha  quantity  and  quality  of  talent 
required  by:  forecasting  needs:  recruiting 
m.nA  developing  potential  talent  at  all  levels: 
iT(f^wt»ir.>ny  A  pool  of  talent:  and  kee(>ing  it 
motivated; 

Insure  that  the  executives  in  the  Federal 
Government  are  responsive  to  public  policy 
as  enunciated  by  the  President  and  the  Con- 
greaa  azul  raaponalva  to  tha  top  political 
managemant    of    tha    Oovemment,    at    all 


Provide  individual  axacutlves  with  oppor- 
tunltiea to  achieve  thalr  full  potential  for 


contributing  to  tha  Nation's  progreas  ^n^  to, 
personal  growth,  recognition,  and  work  latis- 
factlon; 

Aasure  that  high  quality  employees  at  en- 
try level  and  at  the  midmanagemant  leve(. 
perceive  that  tiiay  can  rise  to  tha  top  an4 
gat  important  and  Infiuentlal  joHm  with  rea- 
sonable security:  and 

Provide  a  central  source  to  review,  analyze, 
and  make  recommendations  on  all  aspects  of 
executive  manpower  management,  Including 
a  means  for  the  President  to  bold  agency 
heads  acooiui  table  for  tha  management  ot 
their  ezecutive  manpower  resouroaa 
Major  problevu 

The  study  highlighted  several  problems  as 
barriers  to  effective  executive  manpower 
managamant.  Not  all  agenclea  face  all  these 
problems,  nor  do  they  exist  In  the  same  de- 
gree in  the  agencies  which  do  have  them. 

If  It  Is  agreed  that  these  are  the  major  ex- 
ecutive manpower  problems  facing  the  Gov- 
ernment as  a  whole,  then  It  is  "^^^Usl  that 
action  be  taken  to  correct  them.  Any  changes 
in  the  ways  In  which  executive  manfMwer  is 
managed  must  addreaa  itself  to  these  prob- 
lems. 

The  problems  are : 

1.  Oovemment  executives  i both  career  and 
noncareer)  must  cope  with  a  variety  of  con- 
straints on  thalr  decisions  to  organize  pro- 
grams and  on  hiring,  assigning,  and  remov- 
ing their  key  suborrtl nates  (both  career  and 
noncareer) .  While  such  restrictions  may  havs 
served  a  ptirpoae  in  the  past,  today  they  fra- 
quantly  inhibit  tha  ezecutive  from  accom- 
plishing his  objectives.  New  systems  are  re- 
quired which  remove  the  unneeded  con- 
straints and  let  executives  operate  more  ef- 
(ectively,  recognizing  that  the  Congrees  will 
continue  to  serve  as  an  "overseer." 

Over  a  doaen  peraonnal  programs  govern 
tha  selection,  pay,  asalgnmant,  and  tenure 
of  executives.  Many  agency  heads  must  deal 
with  several  of  theae  personnel  programs. 
They  may  receive  manpower  authorizations 
under  a  numt>er  of  different  laws  and  regula- 
tions. They  may  pay  executlvee  under  differ- 
ent pay  systems.  They  often  must  corulrtar 
a  variety  of  career  rights  when  they  want  to 
take  any  actions  affecting  thalr  key  lubordl- 
natee.  The  reaults  are: 

Opportunltiea  (or  friction  among  members 
of  different  programs: 

Dlfllcultles  In  assigning  people  into  and  out 
of  different  programs; 

Cnnecessary  administrative  loads:  and 
Continuing    frustrations   for    new   execu- 
tives who  try  to  understand  and  use  these 
systems. 

Another  problem  Is  that  each  personnel 
program  carries  a  number  of  preecrlptive  and 
restrictive  requirements  that  greatly  reduce 
the  executives'  stafflng  and  unnecessarily  re- 
strict his  authority  to  decide  how  programs 
will  ba  administered.  Theae  requlremeuu  af- 
fect every  aspect  of  personnel  management: 
poslUon  authorizations.  poalUon  classifica- 
tion, qualifications  of  nominees,  pay,  promo- 
tions, assignments,  and  retirement.  Many  of 
theae  rules  no  longer  serve  the  best  interests 
of  the  public.  The  results  are: 

Olfflcult  dlstlncUons  among  grade  levels  at 
GS-16,  -17.  and  -18: 

Undue  emphasis  on  prestige  and  status 
(actors  in  determining  grade  levels; 

Meaningless  distinctions  among  position 
designated  as  career  or  noncaraar; 

Aa  unwllllngneas  of  agency  heads  to  fill  Im- 
portant execuUve  posU  labeled  as  "career" 
with  Individuals  whom  they  don't  know  well 
and  whom  they  (ear  will  become  "locked  m"; 
An  appeals  system  for  reductlon-ln-force 
actions  unsulted  to  the  executive  workforce, 
and 

Inflexible  authorities  for  paying  exacuUves 

that  lead  to  inequities  In  Individual  sltua- 

tlona  within  an  agency  or  acroas  agency  lines. 

nnally,  agency  heads  are  faced  with  savers 
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mnltatlons  on  the  numbers  of  executives 
they  may  hire  because  of  the  various  quotas 
limiting  the  number  o(  executive  poeltlona. 
These  celllnga  do  not  allow  the  Civil  Service 
Oonunlsslon  or  the  agencies  to  assign  execu- 
tive resources  to  changing  program  needs  on 
»  timely  and  rational  basis. 

I.  Executive  manpower  planning  Is  grossly 
tnadequate.  There  Is  almost  a  complete  lack 
of  planning  to  identify  and  meet  future  ex- 
eeutlve  msnpower  needs  and  to  explore  and 
develop  sources  of  supply.  Both  short-range 
md  long-range  planning  are  needed  at  the 
tgency  level  and  for  the  Oovemment  as  a 

whole. 

This  lack  of  planning  hampers  executive 
rscniltment  and  executive  development  ef- 
forts. With  only  a  few  exceptions,  agencies 
ITS  not  forecasting  executive  needs — either 
to  replace  the  executivea  they  now  have,  or 
to  meet  changing  demands  resulting  from 
modifications  In  program  size  or  emphasis. 
For  example: 

Agencies  have  only  general  Ideas  of  the 
number  and  kinds  of  executives  to  be  re- 
placed over  the  next  five  years  because  of 
rstlrement,  death,  transfer,  or  resignation; 
Tha  sources  of  supply  to  meet  future  ex- 
ecutive needs  on  either  a  Short-  or  long- 
range  basis  have  not  been  Identified.  Legis- 
lation (or  new  programs  is  typically  proposed 
snd  approved  with  no  analysis  of  the  sotirces 
ot  the  necessary  management  talent;  and 

Eiecutlve  manpwwer  resource  planning  is 
not  incorporated  Into  program  planning.  Pro- 
gram and  financial  plans  are  not  supported 
by  the  appropriate  analyses  of  executive  man- 
power requirements. 

8.  Political  executlvee,  Congreae.  the  gen- 
wal  public,  and  academics  express  concern 
that  the  bureaucracy  (both  the  system  and 
the  people)  la  not  responsive  to  new  poUtl- 
eal  and  program  direction. 

The  Issue  is  "how  to  Insure  that  the  bu- 
reaucracy reflects  public  policy  expressed 
through  the  political  procees." 

Unnecessary  friction  between  career  and 
political  executlvee  frequently  accompanies 
changea  In  AdC3dnlstratlona  or  administra- 
tors. 

The  new  agency  bead  Is  confronted  by  com- 
plicated and  constraining  personnel  systems. 
Ha  finds  It  difficult  to  look  Immediately  to 
the  career  "bureaucracy"  to  help  him  with 
these  problems  because  rightfully  or  not,  be 
lotnetbnes  perceives  them  as  part  of  the 
problem. 

New  agency  heads  perceive  that  many  of 
their  key  subordinates  are  "locked  In,"  and 
that  they  have  no  control  over  who  does  what 
work.  Moreover,  they  feel  they  cannot  appoint 
new  men  because  they  cannot  easily  eetab- 
llsh  new  positions. 

Put  staffing  actions  tend  to  undermine 
the  confidence  of  new  agency  heada.  espe- 
cially where  career  employees  have  been 
placed  Into  political  Jobs  and  political 
"types'*  Into  career  Jobs. 

Present  personnel  systems  do  not  ade- 
quately recognize  the  value  of  providing  to 
agency  heads  a  reasonable  number  of  "their 
own  men"  to  serve  as  advocates,  "nils  Is  not 
necessarily  a  partisan  Issue,  but  It  Is  essen- 
tial to  building  a  unlfled  and  harmonlotB 
management  team. 

i.  Agency  beads  miut  confront  a  great 
variety  of  preasurea  concerning  whom  they 
choose  for  their  executive  poeltlons. 

The  growing  trend  to  the  greater  profea- 
slonallzation  of  top  mangement  contlnuee  to 
have  an  Increasing  Impact  on  manpower 
management  at  the  executive  level.  AlUancea 
develop  among  profeeslonals  In  and  out  of 
Qoversmant  to: 

Influence  program  direction  and  sloe;  and 

Maintain  professional  credentials  In  the 
staffs  ot  agenclea. 

Other  stafQng  pressures  ooma  from  such 
•ourcas  as: 

Interest  groups,  for  thalr  advocatae; 


Parttaan  aouroaa,  to  reward  party  faith- 
ful; and 
Congrees,  for  constituent  representation. 
While  on  the  one  band  theae  preaeuree  are 
designed  to  Influence  staffing  so  that  pro- 
grams will  be  conducted  In  ways  that  agree 
with  the  desires  of  the  groups  exercising  the 
preBsuree,  on  the  other  hand,  the  success  of 
programs  frequently  depends  upon  the  sup- 
port of  the  preesure  groups.  Therefore,  the 
agency  head  ne«d8  some  way  to  aooommodate 
to  these  preaBtirea. 

5.  The  Oovemment  has  no  aasunnoe  that 
the  best  available  executive  talent  Is  being 
Identlfled,  developed,  and  utHlsed.  It  Is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  the  demand  for  high  qual- 
ity leadership  talent  In  the  society  as  a  whole 
Is  alreadv  greater  than  the  supply.  Some 
leaders  feel  that  Important  public  programs 
frequently  do  not  meet  their  objectives 
partly  because  some  of  the  executives  In  those 
programa  lack  sufflclent  managerial  skill.  The 
Government  must  be  prepared  to  develop  the 
talent  It  needs  now  and  will  need  In  the 
future. 

•nilB  problem  hjis  several  Important 
dimensions: 

Many  career  executives  feel  frustrated  be- 
cause they  cannot  look  ahetkd  oonfldently  to 
progression  and  career  growth  In  the  pro- 
grams or  organlBBtloiiB  that  Interest  them 
and  to  which  they  believe  they  can  make 
their  beet  contributions.  Neither  oon  they  or 
their  agencies  assess  their  opportunities  or 
plan  their  development  and  training; 

Closely  related  to  the  above  Is  the  lack 
of  clearly  Identlfled  career  flelds,  promo- 
tion ladders,  or  career  development  pro- 
grams. Thus,  clear  career  goals  are  not  avail- 
able as  a  basis  to  recruit,  develop  and  train 
executlvee; 

A  meaningful  way  has  not  been  found  to 
assess  end  communicate  the  quality  of  an 
executive's  performance  or  to  predict  ftttnre 
performance.  Thus,  agency  heads  who  are 
trying  to  fill  executive  vacancies  frequently 
cannot  Identify  potentially  high  quality  tal- 
ent and  systematically  develop  this  potential; 
and 

In  most  agencies  systeniatic  training  and 
development  of  executives  has  not  been  made 
an  integral  part  of  the  total  management 
procees.  Thus,  executive  development  fre- 
quently lacks  InstltutlonallBed  continuity 
and  adequate  attention  by  top  agency 
executives. 

6.  Currently,  there  Is  Inadeauate  central- 
lr*d  leadership  and  responsibility  for  man- 
agement of  executive  resources,  tinder  pres- 
ent arrangements,  the  President  undoubted- 
ly flnds  It  difficult  to  hold  his  appointees  ac- 
countable for  this.  The  Oovemment  as  a 
whole  lacks  a  systsm  to  Insure  effective.  Inte- 
grated, and  coordliuited  maruigement  of  ex- 
ecutive manpower  resources  across  agency 
lines.  The  causes  underlying  this  problem 
are: 

Manpower  resources,  particularly  executive 
resources,  do  not  receive  the  degree  and  level 
of  management  attention  that  Is  devoted 
to  financial  resources.  No  single  agency  has 
responsibility  for  monitoring  the  total  results 
of  executive  msnpower  management.  The 
Civil  Set  vice  Commission's  responsibilities  do 
not  encompass  several  Important  personnel 
program  ar^as:  moreover,  the  Commission  has 
only  limited  responsibility  for  other  pro- 
grams; and 

There  Is  no  systematic  review  and  analysis 
to  determine  the  government-wide  effective- 
ness of  the  management  of  executive  man- 
power. The  President  does  not  receive  periodic 
reports  of  the  stewardship  of  this  resotmso, 
nor  does  he  receive  systematic  recommenda- 
tions for  needed  Improvements. 

SECTION  IV. — A  PROPOSAL  FOR  A  NTW  nCDKRAI, 
KXBCU'nVX  8CRVICX  WITH  PTJRPOaiS  AND  JTT8TI- 
PICATION 

To  respond  to  the  deeply  felt  needs  for 
major  improvements  In  the  use  of  the  Oov- 


emmenfs executive  manpower  resources.  It 
is  proposed  to  establish  a  Federal  Executive 
Service  with  the  feattu«s  described  below. 

Coverage 
The  Federal  Executive  Service  wlU  Include 
all  civilian  executives  now  In  the  range  of  the 
General  Schedule  grades  16,  17,  and  18  and 
certain  other  executives  falling  within  the 
same  range  under  other  pay  authorities.  This 
coverage  will  Include  about  7,(XX)  current  ex- 
ecutives. (The  Appendix  describes  the  size 
and  make-up  of  the  current  civilian  executive 
work-force.)  From  this  base,  future  adjtist- 
ments  of  the  sl»e  of  the  Service  will  Ije  made 
and  Justified. 

The  coverage  of  the  Service  will  be  based 
indlvldtially  classified  Jobs.  It  wUl  Include 
on  level  of  duties  and  on  salary  levels,  not  on 
all  present  and  future  grttups  of  civilian  ex- 
ecutives In  the  executive  branch,  except  those 
speclflcally  excluded  In  the  statute  estab- 
lishing the  Service  and  those  subsequently 
excluded  by  the  President. 

The  coverage  will  be  extremely  broad  In 
order  to  correct,  as  far  as  possible,  the  exist- 
ing fragmentation  of  present  appointment 
authorities  «md  personnel  systems. 

This  broad  coverage  and  elimination  of 
duplication  will : 

Allow  new  executives  to  understand  easily 
and  quickly  the  personnel  management  sys- 
tem governing  their  executive  manpower; 

Simplify  and  reduce  the  variety  of  redun- 
dant administrative  procedtu^s  which  now 
accompany  executive  staffing: 

Eliminate  differences  in  rules  governing 
pay,  rights,  fringe  benefits,  and  recruiting 
which  often  cause  misunderstandings  among 
executives  In  the  same  organization; 

Eliminate  the  preferential  treatment  previ- 
ously given  to  some  programs  In  requests  for 
executive  manpower  resotiroes  when  needs  no 
longer  exist; 

Foster  a  government-wide  career  outlook 
on  the  part  of  executives  and  potential  ex- 
ecutives; 

Increase  opportunlttes  for  executive  mo- 
bility among  agencies  and  programs;  and 
Permit  the  Administration  and  the  Con- 
gress to  exercise  a  more  comprehensive  and 
systematic  oven-lew  of  executive  manpower 
management. 

Many  of  the  personnel  systems  which  now 
operate  under  special  authorities  wUl  be 
Included  In  the  new  Federal  Executive  Serv- 
ice These  special  authorities  were  originally 
established  to  give  particular  agencies  flex- 
ibilities for  special  purposes  at  specific  points 
in  time.  The  new  Federal  Executive  Service 
win  contain  enough  flexlbUltles  to  make  It 
appropriate  to  encompass  these  separate 
systems. 

Exclusions  uHthin  the  execiLtlve  broTUsh 
Seventeen  groups  of  executives  within  the 
executive  branch  wlU  be  excluded  from  the 
Federal  ExecuUve  Service,  because  they  have 
unique  problems  or  needs  that  make  their 
inclusion  under  a  general  Federal  Executive 
Service  Infeaslble  at  this  time.  The  groups 
are: 

Executive  Levels  I-V. 
The  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States. 
The  Foreign  Information  Service. 
The  Peace  Oorpa. 
The  Postal  Field  Service. 
United  States  Attorneys,  and  the  Federal 
Bureau    of    Investigation,    Department    of 
Justice. 
Hearing  Examiners. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
The  National  Science  Foundation. 
The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
The  Department  of  Medicine  &  Surgery, 
Veterans  Administration. 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 
Panama  Canal  Company. 
Canal  Zone  Government. 
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The  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, and  the  Office  of  the  Aaalatant  Secre- 
tary (International  Affairs).  Treasury  De- 
partment. 

Agencies  outside  the  executive  branch 

In  addition,  executives  In  agencies  outside 
the  executive  branch  will  be  excluded.  They 
are: 

Oeneral  Accounting  Office. 

Library  of  Congress. 

Government  Printing  Office. 

Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

Botanic  Oarden. 

Tax  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts. 

District  of  Columbia  Government. 

These  win  be  excluded  because  the  Fed- 
eral Executive  Service : 

Will  be  established  to  provide  a  more 
unified,  capable  and  harmonious  manage- 
ment team  for  the  President  in  his  role  as 
head  of  the  executive  branch:  and 

Assumes  the  need  for  a  total  coordina- 
tion of  executive  resource  management  with 
the  management  of  other  resources  In  rela- 
tion to  the  programs  being  managed — a  task 
the  President  cannot  perform  for  the  agen- 
cies outside  the  executive  branch. 

In  addition,  for  positions  now  subject  to 
Civil  Service  Commission  purview  In  agen- 
cies outside  the  executive  branch,  the  pro- 
posal contemplates  establishing  an  Execu- 
tive Service  In  each  agency  to  be  admin- 
istered by  that  agency. 

This  win  permit  flexible  Interchange  of 
executives  among  all  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment even  thotigh  the  executive  branch 
does  not  have  operational  responsibilities 
for  the  other  systems. 

Size  of  the  Federal  gxeeutive  Service 
The  Federal  Executive  Service  will  initi- 
ally consist  of  approximately  7.000  Indi- 
viduals. The  size  at  this  group  will  change 
from  time  to  time  because  of  changes  In 
program  requirements.  No  changes  will  re- 
sult solely  from  establishing  the  new  Serv- 
ice. 

Centralized  position  classlflcatlon  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  will  no  longer  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  authorizing  executive 
resources,  establishing  pay  grades  for  In- 
dividuals, controlling  assignments,  or  estab- 
lishing qualifications  of  Individuals.  This 
will: 

Eliminate  the  existence,  in  practice,  of  two 
personnel  systems,  one  for  positions  and  one 
for  people,  which  frequently  are  not  In 
harmony  with  each  other: 

Permit  an  agency  and  the  Administration 
t3  consider  the  overall  leadership  needs  of 
the  agency  or  program  rather  than  Individual 
position  requirements; 

Allow  more  equitable  distribution  of  ex- 
ectitlve  resource*  among  agencies: 

Permit  the  utilization  of  executives  on 
the  basis  of  broad  career  qualltlcattons 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  narrow  profes- 
sional specialization: 

Eliminate  grade  as  a  status  factor  and 
substitute  the  prestige  of  membership  in  the 
Federal  Executive  Service;  and 

Permit  each  agency  to  assign  Individuals 
flexibly  to  whatever  duties  are  required 
and  appropriate. 

In  lieu  of  centralized  position  classlflca- 
tlon. the  agencies  and  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission In  collaboration  with  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  will  have  the  re- 
sponsibility to  plan  for  and  relate  executive 
manpower  requirements  to  overall  program 
needs  and  prlorltlea. 

Agencies  will  annuaUy  review  their  execu- 
tive manpower  needs  and  request  an  au- 
thorized number  of  executives.  TT»e  Clvtl 
Service  Commission  will  review  theae  re- 
oueets  in  collaboration  with  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  authorise  a 
number  for  each  agency 


These  reviews  will  consider  each  agency's 
total  requirements,  not  just  changes.  There 
will  be  no  assumption  that  the  same  needs 
continue  from  year  to  year. 

The  annual  request  of  the  agencies:  the 
Joint  review  of  the  ClvU  Service  Commission 
and  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget; 
and  the  Civil  Service  Commission's  flnal  au- 
thorlaatlons  will  be  based  on  such  factors  as: 

The  current  level  of  program  and  budget. 

The  cvirrent  level  of  executive  staffing. 

Anticipated  program  and  budget  requests. 

Pending  legislation. 

The  level  of  work  to  be  done. 

The  Commission  will  annually  report  the 
authorlsattona  to  the  Oongreas.  The  authori- 
sations will  become  effective  90  days  after 
the  report. 

The  purpose  of  this  arrangement  of  re- 
quest, Justlflcatlon,  and  review  will  be  to: 

Req\ilre  that  the  ClvU  Service  Oommlsslan, 
In  conjunction  with  the  agencies,  relate  ex- 
ecutive manpower  requirements  to  expanding 
or  contracting  needs; 

Require  that  all  program  changes  and  legis- 
lation be  accompanied  by  plans  for  meeting 
executive  manpower  requirements: 

Assure  that  agency  executive  manpower 
planning  Is  in  consonance  with  the  agency's 
program  and  flnanclal  plan  as  approved  by 
once  of  Mana^ment  and  Budget  in  the 
program  review  and  budget  process;  and 

Assure  that  both  within  the  agenclee  and 
government-wide,  executive  manpower  Is 
mare  effectively  allocated  In  accordance  with 
the  program  priorities  established  by  the 
President  and  the  Congress. 

The  new  and  comprehensive  reporting  sys- 
tem to  the  Congress  will  be  provided  to: 

Permit  the  current  Administration  to  Im- 
prove and  make  more  meaningful  the  over- 
view of  executive  manpower  management: 
and 

Allow  the  appropriate  Committees  of  the 
Congress  to  offer  guidance  to  the  agenclee 
and  the  Administration  through  the  legis- 
lative oversight  process. 

The  ClvU  Service  Commission  after  col- 
labcratlon  with  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  will  also  have  authority  to  ad- 
just the  size  of  the  Service  authorized  any 
agency  for  one  year  for  emergency  purposes. 
This  authority  wlU  be  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing controls: 

Changes  may  be  made  only  for  special 
circumstances  clearly  unantlclF>ated  at  the 
time  of  the  annual  authorization; 

The  Commission  must  notify  the  Congress 
of  Its  use  of  this  authority  and  give  its 
reasons:  and 

The  Commission  may  not  Increase  the 
authorization  In  any  one  year  by  more  than 
l^c  ot  the  total  authorization. 

Career  and  noncareer  categories  of  executives 
The    members   of    the    Federal    Executive 
Service    will    be    in    two    appointment    cate- 
gories; career  and  noncareer. 

Each  category  will  have  a  different  type  of 
appointment  with  different  conditions  of 
employment. 

Noncareer 

A  noncareer  category  will  be  established  in 
the  Service  to  accommodate  the  agency's 
need  for  three  different  kinds  of  executives 
whose  employment  will  likely  be  of  a  tem- 
porary nature  as  described  below : 

Executives  whose  relationships  to  the 
agency  head  require  an  Interdependence 
based  on  such  factors  as  program  philosophy, 
political  agreement  or  personal  confidence: 

Executives  who  work  on  relatively  short- 
term  projects:  and 

Executives  whose  employment  Is  more  ori- 
ented toward  their  profcMslons  or  occupa- 
tions than  to  particular  employers.  These  are 
the  highly  mobile  people  who  move  freely  In 
and  out  of  private  employment,  universities, 
private  practice,  and  government  In  pursuit 
of  their  speelallned  Interests  (the  so-called 
"in  and  outers") . 


Noncareer  appointments  will  be  made  at 
the  discretion  of  the  agency  head  and  serve 
at  his  pleasure. 

Such  appointments  will  not  be  subject 
to  prior  approval  or  review  by  a  qualifications 
review  t>oard  (see  later  discussion). 

Agency  heads  will  be  given  the  authority 
to  approve  the  qualifications  of  noncareer 
executives  so  that  they  will  have  the  flexi- 
bilities they  need  to: 

Accommodate  to  a  reasonable  degree  the 
many  staffing  pressures  they  face;  and 

Hire  a  limited  number  of  assistants  with 
political  or  personal  relationships  or  who 
agree  on  program  philosophy. 

Career 

The  career  category  will  be  composed  of 
executives  whose  general  employment  out- 
look and  expectations  are  oriented  toward 
Federal  service  generally. 

The  majority  will  probably  come  from 
lower  levels  of  Federal  career  employment 
through  the  promotion  process. 

A  small  number  will  enter  laterally  from 
outside  the  Federal  career  service  expecting 
to  make  Federal  employment  a  career  in 
the  futTire. 

To  make  long-term  Government  service 
attractive  and  highly  prestigious,  consider- 
able emphasis  will  be  given  to  strengthening 
career  appointments  and  to  establishing  an 
open  and  public  review  process  for  entry 
Into  the  Service. 

Career  appointments  will  be  made  strictly 
on  the  basis  of  merit  and  fitness. 

Provision  will  be  made  for  merit  entry  into 
the  career  category  from  all  sources:  I.e.,  from 
the  ranks  of  the  General  Schedule,  from 
other  Federal  Government  personnel  systems. 
from  the  noncareer  category,  and  from  out- 
side the  Federal  service. 

All  career  appointments  will  be  reviewed 
and  approved  by  a  Qualifications  Board  prior 
to  appointment   (see  later  discussion). 

Assignments  will  not  be  designated  as  ca- 
reer or  noncareer.  This  will  overcome  the 
following  difficulties: 

It  Is  very  difficult  to  make  realistic  dis- 
tinctions between  career  and  noncareer  as- 
signments. 

Drawing  clear  lines  between  policy  devel- 
opment and  administration  of  policy  on  an 
Individual  position  basis  frequently  cannot 
be  done  realistically. 

There  are  tremendous  pressures  to  exempt 
Dosltlons  from  the  career  service  despite  the 
real  content  of  the  Jobs,  especially  when  new 
positions  In  new  programs  are  established  on 
a  orotected  basis. 

Designation  of  positions  as  noncareer  has 
restricted  Job  opportunities  for  career  execu- 
tives. 

In  many  agencies,  noncareer  positions  have 
been  grouped  at  the  top  of  the  executive 
structure  with  the  career  positions  grouped 
at  the  lower  levels. 

Many  competent  career  executives  oonsldw 
assignments  to  noncareer  positions  undesir- 
able because  of  the  complete  loss  of  security 
that  goes  with  such  assignments. 

Designation  of  positions  as  career  and  non- 
career  curtails  the  use  of  a  flexible  manage- 
m«nt  structtire  and  the  flexible  use  of  peo- 
ple within  that  structure. 

Kstablithing  and  controlling  career  and 
noncareer  relationships 

In  lieu  of  designating  an  authorized  posi- 
tion or  list  of  duties  as  career  or  noncareer. 
each  agency  xrtll  be  authorized  a  ratio  of 
career  'noncareer  executives. 

This  win  be  done  to  allow  an  agency  to 
build  a  management  team  that  includes 

Executives  to  provide  the  continuity  and 
experience  needed  by  modem  Government 
programs: 

Executives  in  whom  management  has  spe- 
cial confidence  because  of  a  personal  or  po- 
litical relationship  or  because  of  the  execu- 
tive's program  phllosoi^T;  mmI 
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Kzecutlves  with  specialized  skills  for  sbort- 
t«Tn  public  projects  or  with  only  a  tem- 
porary Interest  In  a  Government  assignment 
or  program. 

The  use  of  the  career/ noncareer  ratio  will 
accommodate  a  wide  variety  of  problems  now 
faced  by  agency  heads.  It  will  provide: 

A  mix  of  the  skills  of  career  jM'ofesslonals 
and  appointed  officials; 

An  opportunity  for  agency  beads  to  make 
reasonable  accommodations  to  requests  for 
»ppolntment  of  political  party  constituents, 
interest  group  advocates,  academics,  and 
professional  group  members;  and 

A  means  for  the  Congress  and  the  Admin- 
istration to  ensure  that  the  executive  staffs 
of  the  agencies  can  be  made  responsive  to 
the  public  will  expressed  through  the  politi- 
cal mandate. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  after  col- 
laboration with  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  will  authorize  a  career  'noncareer 
ratio  for  each  agency  based  on  individual 
agency  requirements. 

The  aggregate  government -vrtde  number  of 
noncareer  executives  will  be  limited  to  no 
more  than  26%  of  the  total  Federal  Execu- 
tive Service. 

Agencies  will  annually  review  their  current 
ratios  and  Justify  continuing  or  changing 
them. 

After  a  review  of  the  requests  and  Justifi- 
cations, the  Commission  will  authorize 
specific  agency  ratios. 

The  Commission  will  not  apply  a  uniform 
or  set  ratio  to  all  agencies. 

The  ratios  of  Individual  agencies  will  vary 
greatly  depending  on  the  type  of  program 
involved,  the  characteristics  of  the  executive 
workforce,  and  the  degree  of  Involvement  in 
controversial  and  sensitive  public  programs. 

As  with  size  authorizations,  the  ratios  will 
become  effective  90  days  following  the  Com- 
mission's annual  report  to  Congress. 

The  present  ratio  of  career  to  noncareer 
executives  In  the  General  Schedule  Is  ap- 
proximately 76%  to  24%.  Experience  Indi- 
cates that  limiting  the  percentage  of  non- 
career  appointments  to  not  more  than  35% 
of  the  executive  workforce  will  provide  a  very 
satisfactory  and  realistic  arrangement  to 
meet  executive  staffing  requirements  on  a 
goTemment-wlde  basis. 

It  will  permit  a  wide  variation  of  the  ratio 
from  agency  to  agency  in  recognition  of  pro- 
gram needs. 

It  will  provide  a  mix  of  career  and  non- 
career  executives  throughout  the  top  orga- 
nizational structures  of  agencies  rather  than 
s  bunching  of  the  career  group  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  executive  levels  as  It  is  now  In 
many  agencies. 

Compensation  arrangements 
Agency  heads  will  have  authority  to  set 
and  adjust  the  salaries  of  career  and  non- 
career  appointments  to  the  Federal  Execu- 
tive Service  according  to  their  Judgement  of 
the  value  of  the  Individual  to  the  organlea- 
tlon  and  the  responsibilities  and  duties  he 
carries. 

This  will  allow  the  Government  to  be  com- 
peUtlve  In  attracting  and  keeping  high  tal- 
ent. 

It  win  remove  the  restriction  on  entry 
pay  rates. 

It  will  allow  the  career  executive  ap- 
pointed from  a  loww  level  within  Govern- 
ment to  be  paid  on  a  comparable  basis  with 
those  appointed  from  outside  the  Govern- 
ment. 

U  will  allow  salaries  to  be  set  within  broad 
limits  In  accordance  with  the  estimate  of  a 
P«rson's  worth  and  how  the  agency  Intends 
to  use  him. 

It  win  allow  pay  Increases  to  reward  out- 
rt»a<llng  performance. 

It  win  reco^ize  the  need  at  the  executive 
level  for  a  different  pay  concept  than  the 
present  automatic,  periodic  pay  Increases. 

It  will  eliminate  the  dl^>arlt1e8  In  com- 


pensation systems  and  requirements  affect- 
ing similar  types  of  executives  In  the  same 
agency. 

Agency  heads  may  increase  salaries.  How- 
ever, as  an  Inducement  to  potential  career 
executives  Inside  and  outside  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  acc^t  the  conditions  C4>i^icable  to 
the  Federal  Executive  Service,  the  salaries 
may  not  be  reduced. 

This  pay  protection  wlU  be  part  of  the 
compensation  for  the  obUgatlon  to  serve 
wherever  assigned  either  organizationally  or 
geographically. 

It  will  provide  a  stability  of  Income  to 
make  the  Service  more  attractive. 

It  recognizes  that  In  those  salary  systems 
where  agencies  can  presently  reduce  salaries, 
they  practlcaUy  never  do  so. 

Agency  authorities  will  be  limited  to  an 
authorized  salary  range  for  the  Federal  Ex- 
ecutive Service. 

The  Civil  Service  CommlsMon  after  col- 
laboration with  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  win  recommend  the  range  as 
part  of  its  overaU  salary  recommendation. 

This  range  will  i^proxlmate  that  which 
has  been  encompassed  by  Oeneral  Schedule 
positions  In  grades  OS-16/18  In  the  past. 

In  addition,  agencies  wlU  be  required  to 
manage  their  executive  salaries  so  that  an 
average  salary  will  be  maintained  within 
the  limits  designated  by  the  ClvU  Service 
Commission  after  collaboration  with  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  after  col- 
laboration with  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  wlU  establish  a  doUar  figure 
within  the  executive  salary  range  for  appli- 
cation to  all  agencies.  Without  specific  au- 
thorization this  doUar  figure  may  not  be 
exceeded  by  the  average  salary  levels  within 
individual  agencies. 

The  Commission  after  coUaboratlon  with 
the  Office  of  Managemient  and  Budget  may 
authorize  exceptions  to  this  reqiilrement  for 
particular  agencies  which  have  special  execu- 
tive staffing  circumstances,  such  as: 

Agencies  with  only  a  few  executives  so 
that  an  average  becomes  meaningless:  and 

Agencies  which  have  unique  responsibil- 
ities that  have  resulted  In  average  executive 
salaries  near  the  top  of  the  present  OS-16/18 
range. 

This  salary  device: 

Will  prevent  escalation  of  all  salaries  to  the 
top  of  the  range:  and 

Will  achieve  reasonable  equity  and  tml- 
formlty  throughout   the   Government. 

To  provide  equity  for  the  Federal  Executive 
Service,  executives  will  automatically  receive 
comparability  pay  Increases  and  other  fringe 
benefits  when  they  are  authorized  for  other 
Federal  employees. 

Assignments 

.Agency  heads  may  assign  and  reassign 
career  and  noncareer  executives  to  any  duties 
anywhere  (organizationally  or  geographi- 
cally) which  properly  fall  within  the  scope 
of  the  Service  (duties  higher  than  those 
classifiable   at  G€-15   or  the  equivalent). 

The  Federal  Executive  Service  will  not 
provide  for  a  government-wide  system  of 
position  classification.  Agencies  will  devise 
and  operate  their  own  organization  and 
position  management  systems. 

Duties  to  which  executives  are  assigned 
vrtll  not  be  designated  "career"  or  "non- 
career."  Career  and  noncareer  executives  wlU 
be  used  Interchangeably. 

Elxecutlves  may  appeal,  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  reasslgiunents  to  duties  or  loca- 
tions which  the  executives  believe  were  made 
for  reasons  other  than  the  program  efficiency 
of  the  Service. 

In  this  way  agencies  wUl  have  the  flexi- 
bility to  use  people  based  on  where  they  are 
most  quallfled  to  serve  or  most  needed,  rather 
than  on  salary  structure,  position  structure, 
tenure  rules,  or  classlflcatlon  distinctions. 

It  win  allow  a  mix  of  career  and  noncareer 


executives  ahove  the  OS-16  levti  throughout 
the  organizational  structure  of  agencies. 

Executives  may  be  used  on  the  basis  of 
broad  career  qualifications  rather  than  on 
the  basis  of  narrow  professional  specializa- 
tion or  political  background.  Thus,  agency 
heads  wUl  be  able  to  accommodate  to  shift- 
ing personal  relationships  in  accordance 
w.t,h  individual  talents  and  qualifications. 

Agencies  will  be  able  to  organize  and 
structure  executive  relationships  to  accom- 
modate to  the  needs  of  particular  agency 
programs. 

QualificaXions  hoards 

The  Federal  Executive  Service  will  give 
particular  attention  to  the  needs  for  special 
arrangements  to  insure  high  quality  appoint- 
ments to  the  career  service. 

Agency  heads  win  continue  to  select  their 
career  executives,  but  their  appointments 
will  be  subject  to  the  prior  approval  of  a 
Qualifications  Hoard. 

This  feature  will  Insure  that  the  Federal 
executive  manpower  management  program: 

Recognizes  the  long-run  implications  of 
career  appointments  for  carrying  out  public 
programs: 

Maintains  the  confidence  of  the  public 
that  decisions  on  career  executive  appoint- 
ments will  be  based  only  on  objective  con- 
sideration of  the  needs  of  the  Government 
and  not  to  favor  special  groups  or  indi- 
viduals; 

Encourages  agency  heads  to  select  on  the 
basis  of  the  best  qtialified: 

Gives  agency  heads  a  means  to  resist  un- 
reasonable Interest-group  pressures  on 
staffing: 

Assures  high  quality  membership  in  the 
Federal  Executive  Service  by  screening  out 
weaker  nominees;   and 

Makes  appointment  to  the  Federal  Execu- 
tive Service  a  matter  of  high  prestige. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  will  estab- 
lish the  Qualifications  Boards.  These  Boards. 
acting  as  agents  of  the  Commission,  must 
give  prior  approval  to  agency  selections  for 
Initial  career  appointment  in  the  Federal 
Executive  Service. 

The  approvtd  of  a  Board  will  ruxt  be  re- 
quired for: 

Noncareer  appointments. 

Renewals  of  employment  agreements  (dis- 
cussed later) . 

Assignment  or  reassignment  to  duties 
within  the  agency. 

Transfers  to  the  Federal  Executive  Service 
In  another  agency. 

Incorporation  into  the  Federal  Executive 
Service  of  present  career  executives  upon 
implementation  of  this  prop>oeal. 

The  Boards  wlU  be  establUhed  as  agents  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  order  that 
they  may  be  appointed  and  serve  as  objec- 
tively as  possible. 

Members  will  be  highly  qualified  experts 
In  their  ovirn  occupations  and  generally 
knovm  and  accepted  as  such. 

Members  vrtll  be  appointed  from  within 
and  outside  the  Federal  service  so  that  vary- 
ing points  of  view  will  be  represented  and  so 
that  the  decisions  of  the  Boards  will  not  be 
unduly  Infiuenced  by  any  particular  groups. 
Outside  members  will  be  paid  for  their  serv- 
ices. 

A  number  of  separate  Boards  based  on 
broad  career  programs  or  occupational  areas 
will  be  established  so  that  each  Board  will 
be  composed  of  adequate  program  and  pro- 
fessional expertise. 

Board  members  will  provide  a  high  degree 
of  p>er8onal  knowledge  of  the  kinds  of  peo- 
ple needed,  who  should  be  considered  for 
career  appointments  in  the  Federal  Execu- 
tive Service,  and  where  they  are  located. 

The  Qualifications  Boards  will  be  charged 
with  the  responslbUity  for  insuring  that 
initial  career  appointments  are  made  vrtth 
a  view  to  the  long-run  needs  of  the  Service. 
They  will  take  Into  account: 
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The  potential  of  tbe  InillvlduAl  fo-  long- 
term  oontrlbutlona  In  broad  career  areas: 
Sbort-tenn  staffing  preaaures  will  not  be  al- 
lowed unduly  to  Influence  career  ■elections: 
tbeae  sbould  be  met  through  appointments 
to  tbe  noncareer  category:  Such  broad  and 
thorough  career  oonalderatton  at  tbe  time  of 
appointment  wUl  make  it  unnecessary  for 
tbe  QuaUflcatlons  Boards  to  review  subae- 
quent  reasBlgrunents  of  members  of  tbe  Fed- 
eral Bxeeutlve  ServloA. 

ItM  nominee's  past  and  present  perform- 
ance to  Insure  that  he  has  as  great  a  likeli- 
hood of  being  succeaaful  in  the  Federal 
Sxecutlve  Service  as  possible. 

Brnployment  offreementt  for  career  execuUvea 

Tbe  employment  of  a  career  executive  in 
the  Federal  Executive  Service  will  be  gov- 
erned by  an  employment  agreement  between 
tbe  executive  and  the  agency. 

This  agreement  will  recognize  the  special 
nature  of  career  appolntmer  cs  and  the  need 
to  provide  attractive  and  stable  career  op- 
portunities for  the  career  service  as  viewed 
by  entry-level  and  mid-level  employees. 

The  agreement  will  be  founded  upon  mu- 
tually understood  conditions  of  service 
agreed  to  by  tbe  agency  In  offering  employ- 
ment and  by  the  career  executive  In  accept- 
ing the  employment. 

A  fixed -term  employment  agreement  will 
be  provided  to: 

Avoid  the  perception  on  the  part  of  agen- 
cies and  executive*  that  incumbents  are 
"locked  In"  to  particular  Jobs  or  levels: 

Assure  that  retention  oT  executives  Is  based 
on  merit  rather  than  tenure  and  longevity  by 
providing  periodic  reviews  of  incumbents  at 
tbe  tenalnatlon  of  their  employment  agree- 
ments: 

■stabllsb  a  clear  obligation  on  the  part 
of  the  Oovemment  to  use  executive*  pro- 
ductively during  the  period  of  their  agree- 
ments regardless  of  the  types  of  sensitive  or 
controversial  programs  with  which  they  have 
been  or  are  Involved: 

CHv*  executives  realistic  and  practical  em- 
ployment and  salary  protection  for  fixed  pe- 
riods of  time  and  to  avoid;  Tbe  peroeptlon 
that  reductlon-ln-force  actions  can  be  and 
are  dealgned  to  get  arotind  the  legalistic  pro- 
eedtiroa  now  oaed  to  provide  security:  Un- 
realistic situations  where  executives  must 
appeal  against  the  management  team  of 
which  they  are  a  part. 

Ofve  agenda*  a  greater  means  of  aasurlng 
that  executives  are  responsive  to  public  pol- 
icy: and 

Assure  that  hlgh-qualtty  employaaa  at  en- 
try level  and  at  the  mld-manacamaBt  terel 
perceive  that  they  can  rise  to  the  top  and  get 
Important  and  influential  Jobs  with  reaaon- 
aMaaeenrtty. 

Ths  Initial  employment  agreement  will  be 
for  •  period  of  3  years. 

IWtlRl  agreements  will  be  made  without 
regard  to  the  person's  age  or  eligibility  for 
optional  retirement  (age  63  with  5  years  of 
service:  age  ao  with  30  years  of  service:  age 
66  with  30  years  of  service ) . 

Unless  three  years  would  carry  the  execu- 
tive past  tbe  time  of  mandatory  retlremant 
(age  70  with  15  years  of  servioe) .  In  which 
case  the  initial  agreement  would  terminate 
on  that  date. 

A  perUxl  of  three  ysais  will  be  provided: 

To  insure  that  tbe  Initial  agreement  will 
ba  locg  enough  to  attract  high  quality  people 
and  long  enough  to  allow  reasonable  pro- 
ductivity on  the  part  of  the  Incumbent;  and 

To  provide  a  reasonable  Ume  for  manage- 
ment to  observe  the  performance  of  Incum- 
bents and  reach  a  Judgement  as  to  whether 
their  employment  should  be  continued. 

During  the  period  of  an  employment  agree- 
ment the  agency  will  agree; 

To  assign  the  career  executive  for  the 
whole  period  to  duties  properly  falling  with- 
in the  scope  of  the  Service; 

Not  to  reduce  the  career  executive's  salary; 


Not  to  remove  the  career  executive  except 
for  offense*  calling  for  adverse  action  proce- 
dures. A  career  executive  may  not  be  removed 
in  consequence  oi  a  reductlon-ln-force  or 
reorganization. 

To  provide  training  and  career  develop- 
ment opportunities  based  on  individual  and 
orgaolzatlonai  needs,  the  program  of  the 
Preddent,  and  congressional  concern  and  In- 
tereat:  aod 

This  provision  recognizes  the  need  for  the 
continuing,  long-term  development  of  exec- 
utives to  meet  the  Oovemment's  needs  and 
help*  overcome  the  short-term  perspective 
of  many  agencies  faced  with  immediate  pres- 
sure* for  program  suoceas. 

The  career  executive  who  accepts  appoint- 
ment into  the  Federal  Executive  Service  will 
be  governed  by  a  number  of  feature*  dealgned 
to  encourage  positive  executive  manpower 
management. 

To  allow  mobility,  and  preclude  unneces- 
sary restrictions  on  personal  employment 
choice*,  the  career  executive  may : 

"■— 'g"  from  th*  Federal  Executive  Service 
at  any  time: 

Transfer  to  any  agency  or  employment 
group  excluded  from  tbe  coverage  of  the  Fed- 
eraJ  Executive  Service; 

Transfer  to  the  Federal  Executive  Service 
in  another  agency  In  this  case,  to  insure 
periodic  review  of  all  Federal  Executive  Serv- 
ice appointees,  his  new  agreement  may  only 
be  for  a  period  of  time  equal  to  the  remain- 
ing Ume  of  his  old  agreement.  Thereafter,  his 
employment  agreement  may  be  renewed  by 
the  new  agency; 

Retire  or  be  retired  for  medical  disability; 
and 

Retire  If  eligible. 

The  executive  recognizes  that  he  will  be  re- 
quired to  serve  In  whatever  capacity  he  will 
be  needed  In  the  organization  and  wherever 
he  wiu  be  needed  geographically 

He  wtn  be  protected  by  a  requirement  that 
any  duties  he  Is  given  must  fall  properly 
within  the  scope  of  the  Federal  Executive 
Service. 

He  may  appeal  assignments  to  duties  or 
locations  which  he  believes  were  made  for 
reasons  other  than  the  efficiency  of  the  Oov- 
emment . 

If  the  acceptance  of  a  geographical  move 
results  in  undue  hardship,  an  executive  will 
tie  able  to  decline  the  move  and  chooae  one 
of  the  following  options: 

OS-15  employment  with  3  years  salary 
saving: 

Discontinued  service  retirement  If  eligible: 
and 

If  not  eligible  for  retirement  benefits,  he 
may  resign  and  receive  severance  pay. 

If  an  employment  agreement  is  not  re- 
newed after  a  geographical  move,  the  execu- 
tive will  be  able  to  move  back  at  the  expense 
of  the  Oovemment  to  his  location  at  the 
time  he  entered  into  his  initial  employment 
agreement 

By  bis  entry  Into  the  Federal  Executive 
Service,  the  executive  win  acoefrt  the  reepon- 
slblllty  to  continue  his  development  both  as 
an  executive  and  as  a  professional  within 
his  field.  At  the  time  of  his  consideration  for 
an  employment  agreement  renewal,  the 
agency  will  take  Into  account  the  effort  and 
progress  the  executive  has  made  in  his  own 
continuing  development 

Agencies  will  be  encouraged  to  strengthen 
their  executive  manpower  management  pro- 
gram by  establishing  boards  within  the 
agencies  to  aaslst  them  in  reviewing  nomi- 
nees for  Initial  executive  appointments  or 
renewal  of  agreements. 

Renewal  of  employment  offreements 
A  number  of  specific  arrangements  will  be 
provided  to  give  the  agency  flexibility  In  con- 
tinuing the  employment  of  a  career  executive 
upon  the  expiration  of  an  employment  agree- 
ment and  for  protecting  the  Individual 
should  he  or  the  agency  not  wish  to  renew 
the  agreement. 


To  give  the  agency  as  much  fiexlbUlty  as 
possible,  it  may  offer  an  employment  ae«e- 
ment  renewal  for  three-year  periods  untU  the 
executive  becomes  eligible  for  mandatory  i^ 
tirement. 

The  agency  may  offer  renewal,  and  tbe  ex- 
ecutive nxay  decline.  In  that  case: 

If  the  executive  has  completed  30  yean  of 
service  and  Is  otherwise  eligible  for  an  an- 
nuity, the  agency  may  involuntarily  sepa- 
rate tbe  executive  from  tbe  service; 

If  the  executive  Is  not  separated  from  the 
service  under  the  "30  years  of  service"  provl- 
alon  described  above,  the  agency  must  oflsr 
the  executive  a  bona  f\de  continuing  posi- 
tion for  which  he  Is  qualified  at  the  OS-15 
level  In  the  con^>etltlve  service.  This  offer 
may  not  cause  adverse  actions  to  any  em- 
ployee already  serving  In  a  OS-16  appoint- 
ment; and 

Tbe  agency  must  (a*  under  present  stat- 
utes) continue  paying  the  employ**  (or  two 
years  at  tbe  rate  of  bis  last  salary  In  the 
Federal  Executive  Service. 

Tbe  agency  may  cbooee  not  to  renew  aa 
agreement.  In  that  case: 

If  the  executive  has  completed  30  yean  of 
service  and  Is  otherwise  eligible  for  an  an- 
nulty,  the  agency  may  involuntarily  separate 
the  executive  from  the  service; 

If  tbe  executive  is  not  separated  from  the 
service  under  the  "30  years  of  service"  pro- 
vision described  above,  the  agency  must  offer 
the  executive  a  bona  fide  continuing  position 
for  which  he  Is  quaUfied  at  the  06-15  level 
In  the  competitive  service  with  two  years  of 
salary  saving:  and 

If  the  executive  does  not  accept  the  OS-15 
appointment,  he  will  be  separated  by  the  ex- 
piration of  his  agreement  This  will  be  oon- 
Blderad  an  Involuntary  separation. 

If  he  will  be  eligible  for  discontinued  serv- 
ice retirement,  he  will  be  entitled  to  those 
twneflts  (age  60  with  30  years  of  service,  any 
age  with  36  years  of  service) . 

Otherwise,  he  will  be  eligible  for  "sever- 
ance pay"  benefits. 

If  the  executive  accepts  08-18  mnploy- 
ment; 

He  will  have  two  years  of  saved  salary: 

When  tbe  saved  salary  period  expires  be 
will  continue  In  his  08-15  employment  at 
whatever  salary  step  would  be  appropriate  on 
tbe  basis  of  total  time  served  at  grade  OS-IS 
or  above :  and 

While  serving  at  08-18,  he  will  be  subject 
to  all  protections  and  conditioning  of  em- 
ployment appUoaMe  to  all  other  OS-lS'i  serv- 
ing In  the  oompetltlve  service. 

Appeals 

Aa  with  all  personnel  systems,  the  Federal 
Executive  Service  will  have  a  means,  inde- 
pendent of  management,  for  Its  members  to 
appeal  and  s«^k  relief  If  they  feel  the  agency 
has  not  met  Its  oNlgatlona  or  Is  acting  con- 
trary to  official  requirements. 

The  present  rights  to  appeal  adverse  ac- 
tions and  Involuntary  disability  retirement 
will  be  Included; 

In  addition,  for  those  rare  cases  when  an 
executive  feels  that  the  agency  has  not  met 
Its  obligations  under  the  employment  agree- 
ment regarding  assignments,  utilisation  or 
conditions  of  employment,  the  executive  may. 
aa  a  last  reaort,  seek  adjadleatlon  and  re- 
drees:  and 

To  assore  an  Independent  and  objective 
hearing  the  appeals  will  be  made  to  the  Civil 
Service  CSommlsslon  which  will  be  given  final 
administrative  authority  to  tak*  corrective 
action  If  It  finds  the  appeals  shotild  be  sus- 
tained. 

Stewardship  report  to  the  Congrea 

A  provision  for  a  stewardship  report  to  Ooo- 
greas  and  a  congresalonal  review  will  be 
made  in  recognition  of  tint  historical  and 
appropriate  Interest  of  the  Congress  In  tbe 
autborlzaUon  and  allocation  of  execuUve 
resources  and  In  the  general  management  of 
the    Oovemment's   executive   manpower. 

An  annual  report  of  agency  and  govern- 
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ment-wlde  authorizations  Including  career 
md  noncareer  ratios  wlU  provide  the  Con- 
0ecs  with  periodic  opportunities  to  review 
^^  Influence  the  Oovemment's  executive 
manpower  program. 

This  report  vrill  also  be  the  means  by 
which  the  general  public  will  1>e  periodically 
informed  of  the  actions  its  Oovemment  Is 
taking  in  tbe  management  of  executive  re- 
fourcee.  The  report  will  provide  the  opemxeee 
of  information  that  is  the  foundation  of  an 
effective  merit  system. 

The  Civil  Service  Oommlsslon  will  make 
this  detailed  report  showing  the  foUowlng 
informaOon  for  each  agency  and  govern- 
ment-wide. 

The  current  and  projected  slae  of  the  Fed- 
eral Executive  Service. 

The  current  and  projected  raUos  of  career 
to  noncareer  appolntmenU  within  the  Serv- 
ice. 

The  current  and  projected  salary  cost  of 

the  Service. 

The  current  and  projected  distribution  of 
salaries  and  the  average  salaries. 

The  Civil  Servloe  Commission's  actions  and 
gupporUng  Justtflcatlona  In  authorizing  ap- 
pointments for  emergency  needs. 

Information   on  the  overall  program  for 
management  of  the  Oovemment's  executive 
manpower  resources  which  might  be  help- 
ful to  the  Congress  In  exercising  Its  general 
oversight. 
Career  development  actlvltle*. 
Training  activities  and  plans. 
Analytical  studies. 

After  90  days  following  the  submission  of 
the  report  to  Congress  and  In  the  absence 
of  contrary  action  decided  upon  through 
the  legislative  oversight  process,  the  agency 
size  and  ratio  authorizations  may  be  Im- 
plemented. 

Syitem  respontiWUty  placed  in  the  central 
personnel  agency 
The  administration  of  the  Federal  Execu- 
tive Service  will  be  placed  In  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  for   the   following  reasons: 
To  fix  leadership  responsibility  for  the  de- 
velopment and  operation  of  a  positive  per- 
sonnel  program   for   the   upper   levels   that 
wtU; 

Interrelate  manpower  management 
throughout  all  levels  from  profeealonal  entry 
to  the  executive  levels  by  defining  career 
fields  and  patterns  of  progression  and  In- 
suring that  developmental  and  training  op- 
portunities required  for  career  progreeslon 
will  be  provided. 

insure  that  manpower  reeouroee,  partic- 
ularly executive  reeourcee,  will  receive  com- 
parable top  management  attention  to  that 
given  other  reeourcee  so  that ; 

Manpower  requirements  will  be  related  to 
program  plans,  priorities,  and  pending  legis- 
lation; and 

Staffing  needs  wlU  be  projected  and  sources 
of  supply  win  be  developed. 

To  enlarge  the  overview  of  the  central 
personnel  agency  and  give  It  more  respon- 
sibility for  stewardship  and  responsiveness 
to  Congress  and  the  Administration.  This 
will: 

Brtabllsh  a  single  focal  point  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  manage  and  control  the  utilization 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  Oovemment's 
executive  resouroe*. 
Provide  a  unified  source  that  will : 
Be  a  single  authority  accountable  for  exec- 
utive resource  stewardship;  and 

Assure  govemment-vrlde  consistency  In 
the  application  of  the  various  regulations 
of  the  Federal  Executive  Servloe. 

To  encourage  a  govemment-wlde  out- 
look on  the  part  of  agency  management  so 
that  there  wiu  be: 

A  government-wide  approach  to  executive 
manpower  management:  and 

Increaeed  opportunity  for  mobility  at  ex- 
ecutives and  potential  executlyee  among 
agendes  and  programs. 


Effective  iate 

The  Federal  Executive  Service  will  come 
into  being  and  the  operating  provisions  will 
become  effective  no  later  than  one  year  after 
enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  operating  procedures  and 
regulations  will  be  developed. 

The  Civil  Servloe  Commission  will  be  au- 
thorized to  Issue  Kich  regulations  as  will  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  legislation. 

Transition  to  the  Federal  Executive  Service 


Executives  with  career  appointments 
To  give  present  career  executives  maximum 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  Federal  Ex- 
ecutive Service,  all  present  career  executives 
will  be  offered  employment  agreements; 

All  career  executives  may  take  3-year 
igreements  If  that  does  not  carry  them 
beyond  mandatory  retirement.  If  they  are 
subject  to  mandatory  retirement  before  three 
years,  they  may  take  agreements  for  periods 
up  to  mandatory  retirement;  and 

Career  executives  accepting  emjrfoyment 
agreements  will  be  exempt  from  the  re- 
quirement of  qualifications  approval  pro- 
vided the  agreement  offer  Is  accepted  within 
a  reasonable  time  to  be  eetabllahed  by  Im- 
plementing regulations. 

To  Instire  that  any  rights  or  protections 
presently  enjoyed  by  career  executives  will  be 
preserved,  executives : 

May  choose  not  to  take  an  employment 
agreement,  but  to  continue  under  their  cur- 
rent appointments  with  all  of  their  rights 
and  privileges; 

Thus,  Incumbents  will  not  be  forced  to 
make  a  change;  and 

In  the  event  of  reduction  In  force,  there 
win  be  no  competition  between  executives 
m  the  Federal  Executive  Servloe  and  tho*e 
holding  other  types  of  appointments. 

To  avoid  inequities  and  hardship,  tbe 
Civil  Service  Commission  will  have  authority 
to  regulate  tbe  details  of  the  transition  and 
to  correct  administrative  errors  and  over- 
sights In  complying  with  its  regulations. 
Executives  With  Excepted  Appointments 
The  status  of  executives  now  serving  un- 
der noncareer  executive  assignment  (NEA) 
appointments  will  not  change.  They  will  be 
?lven  noncareer  appointments  In  the  Federal 
Executive  Servloe. 

All  of  the  protections  of  other  executives 
serving  In  positions  which  are  exeept»d  from 
the  competitive  servloe  will  be  preserved: 

Because  some  of  these  appointments  are 
actually  career  types  of  appxslntments  (e.g., 
some  attorneys  in  Schedule  A) ,  the  agency, 
at  Its  option,  may  offer  Individual  executives 
career  appointments  with  employment  agree- 
ments without  the  requirement  of  qTiallfl- 
cations  approval:  and 

Those  other  executives  who  may  not  be  of- 
fered an  employment  agreement  and  thoee 
who  do  not  accept  an  agreement,  will  be  pro- 
tected by  being  allowed  to  remain  under 
their  present  appointments.  They  will  retain 
all  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  those  ap- 
pointments. 

Application  to  excluded  groups 
Becatise  the  features  of  the  Federal  Execu- 
tive Servloe  merit  consideration  for  execu- 
tive manpower  management  programs 
throughout  the  Federal  Oovemment,  execu- 
tive branch  agencies  with  excluded  groups 
win  be  encouraged  to  consider  tho  adoption 
of  appropriate  features. 

Becaiise  the  Civil  Service  Oonmilaslon  now 
has  responsibilities  for  certain  personnel 
functions  for  executives  In  agencies  outside 
of  the  executive  branch,  provision  will  be 
made  for  those  agencies  to  establish  their 
own  executive  servlcee.  with  the  agency  head 
as  the  regulatory,  administrative,  and  report- 
ing authority. 
This  will  be  done  because : 
Executive  manpower  management  should 


be  integrated  with  the  management  of  other 
reeourcee  In  relatKMi  to  the  programs  being 
managed.  Since,  outside  of  the  executive 
branch,  the  agency  head  will  determine  bU 
program  plans  and  receive  his  reso\iroe  au- 
thorizations In  a  direct  relationship  with 
Congress,  It  Is  more  appropriate  for  that 
agency  head  to  deal  directly  with  the  Con- 
gress on  the  administration  of  his  executive 
service; 

Similar  executive  services  In  the  executive. 
Judicial,  and  legislative  branches  will  facUi- 
tate  the  exchange  of  executives  throughout 
tbe  Oovemment;  and 

There  no  longer  will  be  new  poeltlons  at 
OS-18,  -17,  or  -18  established  anywhere  In 
the  Inderal  service,  In  or  out  of  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

Appeals  will  continue  to  be  heard  and  fi- 
nally adjudicated  by  the  Civil  Service  Oom- 
mlsslon. 

So  that  any  Federal  agency  will  be  able  to 
have  the  benefit  of  the  t>est  executive  man- 
power management  services  available,  the 
service*  to  be  provided  by  tlie  cavU  Service 
Oommlseion.  s-ich  as  the  Exectitlve  Inven- 
tory, will  be  made  avallaWe  to  any  agency. 


SBCnON    V. OPERATION   OT   THX    rlDBiAI. 

MJL'U'llVX  B^viat 

Determining  the  size  of  the  FEB  would 
begin  within  Individual  agendee,  where  re- 
views of  executive  manpowrer  needs  would  be 
conducted  annuaJly.  '1>3  make  their  request 
for  executdvee  consistent  with  tbe  relative 
Importance  and  priority  of  agency  program*, 
agency  reviews  would  be  baeed  on  sti^  fac- 
tors aa: 

Current  level  of  program  and  budget^ 
Current    le^'el    and    nature    of    executive 
staff; 

Anticipated  program  and  budget  requests; 
Pending  legislation;  and 
Nature  and  level  of  the  work  to  be  per- 
formed. 

Agencies  would  submit  to  the  CSO  on  or 
about  February  1  their  requests  for: 
Nimaber   of   executives   required; 
Career/noncareer  ratio;  and 
P>ro>poeed  average  salary. 
The  CSC,   after  collaboration  with   OMB, 
would  authorize  a  m&xlmuzn  number  at  ex- 
ecutives,   a    career/ noncareer   ratio   and    an 
average  salary  celling  for  each  agency. 

The  ratio  of  noncareer  oould  not  exceed  25 
percent  of  the  authorized  FES  total  govern- 
ment-wide, but  it  would  vary  from  agency 
to  agency. 

Except  as  specifically  authorized,  the  aver- 
age salary  for  an  Individual  agency  oould  not 
exceed  the  government- wide  figure. 

The  CSC  would  report  Its  authorizations  to 
Congress  on  April  1.  The  authorizations 
would  become  effective  In  90  days,  unleas 
Congress  acted  to  the  contrary. 

Agencies  could  appcrtnt  (hire)  exec\it*T«* 
from  Inside  or  outside  of  Government  up  to 
the  ntunbers  authorized  and  In  aooordance 
with  the  career/noncareer  ratio. 

Agencies  would  not  have  to  Justify  ap- 
pointment of  Individual  executives  b««ed  on 
centrally  approved  position  claseiflcatlana — 
Instead,  agencies  would  develop  tailored  po- 
sition management  systems. 

Individual  executives  could  be  paid  salaries 
anywhere  within  the  salary  rvkge  for  the 
Federal  Executive  Service — trut  the  agency 
would  have  to  stay  within  Its  authorlaed 
average  salary  celling. 

Agencies  would  have  complete  authority  to 
hire  and  remove  noncareer  executive*. 

Agencies  would  appoint  career  exeoutlva* 
according  to  the  following  procaduree: 

Following  an  intenslv*  search  baaed  on 
merit  principles,  the  agency  would  make  • 
selection  subject  to  approval  by  the  CSC. 

Agencies  would  be  encouraged  to  estab- 
lish and  utilize  Internal  boards  for  recruit- 
ing and  qualifications  review. 

Candidates  from  both  InUde  and  outside 
Oovemment  oould  be  selected. 
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WUbm  the  G8C.  Mlaetlona  would  b«  pre- 
■ent«<l  to  the  approprl«t«  quAUflcmtloiu 
boanl  for  approral  prior  to  formal  appoint- 
ment by  the  agency  bMMl. 

There  would  be  15-30  quallflcatlona 
boards,  based  on  occvip«tlons. 

As  agents  of  the  CSC.  each  board  would 
operate  government-wide  for  the  occupa- 
tions within  ita  cognlflanoe.  and  be  compoaed 
of  recognised  leaders  in  the  Oovemment. 
academic  and  private  sectors. 

The  boards  would  review  the  agency's  se- 
lectee In  terms  of: 

How  the  agency  identified  likely  candi- 
dates; 

The  selectee's  potential  for  long-term  con- 
tributions to  the  Federal  service: 

The  appropriateness  of  his  qualifications 
oamiMred  to  the  quallficaUons  naeded  to 
cany  out  the  agency's  programs  (and  the 
qualifications  on  which  recruiting  was 
based):  and 

His  profeoalonal  qualifications  and  stature 
in  the  occupation. 

Qual locations  boards  would  not  review  as- 
signments following  appointment,  or  re- 
newal appointments. 

Agencies  would  have  maximum  flexibility 
In  the  assignment  of  executives 

Career  and  noncareer  executives  could  be 
assigned  to  duties  Interchangeably — posi- 
tions or  duties  would  not  be  designated  as 
career  or  noncareer. 

All  executives  could  be  asrtgned  wher- 
ever needed,  regardless  of  the  nature  of  the 
duties,  or  their  organizational  or  geographic 
location,  provided  the  duties  were  of  execu- 
tive calibre,  and  assignments  were  not  made 
arbitrarily  or  capriciously.  There  would  be  a 
procedure  whereby  executives  oould  appeal 
If  they  felt  these  latter  provisions  were  not 

Career  appointments  would  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  3  year,  renewable  employment 
agreements,  which  would  obligate  the  agency: 

Not  ;o  reduce  the  executive's  salary  for 
the  three-year  period  (although  Increases 
would  be  allowed  at  the  agency's  discretion) : 

Wot  to  separate  the  executive  except  for 
cause,  or  to  demote  him  from  executive 
•tatus  by  reduetlon-ln-force  or  assignment 
of  Inappropriate  duties:  and 

(The  executive  would  agree  to  serve  wher- 
ever needed,  as  described  above  and  could 
resign  or  retire  (If  eligible)  at  any  time  ) 

When  the  agreement  expired,  the  agency 
would  have  the  option  of  offering  the  execu- 
tive a  renewal— for  3  years.  The  number  of 
renewals  would  be  limited  only  by  the 
executive's  reaching  the  mandatory  reUre- 
meot  age. 

Each  agency  would  administer  the  renewal 
process  In  the  manner  moat  appropriate  to 
Its  needs. 

A  formal  revl#w  would  not  be  mandatory: 
r*newals  could  be  handled  Informally. 

Agencies  would  be  encouraged  to  set  up 
advisory  boards  to  advise  and  assist  the 
agency  head  as  "-o  the  renewal  of  Individual 
employment  agreements. 

If  the  agency  chose  not  to  offer  a  renewa! 
or  If  such  an  offer  were  made  and  declined 
by  the  executive,  the  agency  may  involun- 
tarily separate  the  executive  from  the  service 
If  he  has  completed  30  years  of  service  and 
Is  otherwise  eligible  for  an  annuity.  In  al! 
other  oases,  the  agency  would  have  to  offer 
the  executive  a  continuing  OS-IB  position 
In  the  career  service  (w1tho\rt  displacing  any 
other  employees) .  He  would  then  be  paid  for 
^wo  years  at  the  rate  of  hU  last  PES  salary. 
before  reventng  to  the  appropriate  rate  of 
the  GS-15  schedule. 

Executives  who  chose  not  to  continue  em- 
ployment as  an  executive  or  as  a  OS-15  and 
are  not  separated  by  the  agency  under  the  "30 
years  of  service"  provision,  could  elect  op- 


tional or  discontinued  service  retirement.  II 
eligible,  or  separation  with  severance  pay. 
Nora —This  proposal  presuppoees  maxi- 
mum emphasis  on  the  use  of  talent  files  with- 
in the  agency  and  on  a  government -wide 
basis:  on  a  greatly  Increased  attention  to 
managerial  and  professional  development  of 
executives:  and  on  a  much  Improved  system 
of  effective  executive  appraisal.  These  pro- 
gram approaches  are  not  detailed  as  pare  of 
the  FIB  proposal  since  their  accomplish- 
ment does  not  depend  on  legislative  system 
changes. 

TUX  rxBKXAL  xxKcrrnvs. — (nNon   cvauirr 

PnWONNKL  STSTXKS) 

There  U  always  some  confusion  about 
who  Is  a  Federal  executive.  No  adequate  def- 
initions exist,  but  salary  level  is  a  frequent- 
ly used  criterion.  Thus.  Federal  executives' 
could  mean  all  of  the  full-time  employees 
of  the  executive  branch  who  earn  as  much 
as  the  beginning  salary  ($36,547)  of  a  Gen- 
eral Schedule  grade  16.  The  table  below  shows 
the  numbers  of  civilian  executives  for  various 
personnel  programs  who  would  meet  that 
criterion. 


TABIE 
(As  Si  Oct  1. 

1 

IS70) 

fMsnnsI  procrssi 

( MCHthrt  Isvsl  (Isvils  l-V). .    . 
Gowd  Kliadul*  (GS  16- IS)  >. . 

Public  lam  tTP«  " 

fortign  Service  (FSO  and  FSt 
Itvsli  1  and  2> 

sao 

5.(79 
1.244 

2.117 
1.2U 

Ptretnt 

5 

52 
12 

U 
12 

omtf» 

ToM 

Ulkb 

101 

■  The  fscas  tf  sHssHon  «(  th«  niitini  Fadaral  txac«1i«« 
mansswsr  prscram  sad  Iht  iiecutive  •uiinment  system  n  on 
lh«  M41  CsflStal  Sdtedule  and  Public  Law  type  poeilioos  wtiich 
compriie  64  percent  of  'ht  total. 

The  nature  91  this  umverae  of  6.941  positions  is  better  under- 
Mos^  «hs«  tM»  are  brakee  tfewn  by  type  d  autlioraatiofl 
(QwsnMMSl-«rldt  quota,  nanqaeta.  etc)  and  by  career 
noncarasr.  Of  the  1.2U  PuWk  Law  type  poiilions.  gH  ire  m  tke 
compettttve  career  service.  The  distribution  of  the  5,697  poiitions 
in  the  General  Schedule  is  shown  in  taMe  2. 

'  Certain  tinMtsd  icisaUfec  and  prslsnMtial  poailisiis  ia*«l«ad 
In  rasasidi  sad  immtm^n*  selhMM  rasuirtnc  Hi«  Mrvkst  of 
specMNy  oualHied  psnsns  sad  psM  al  tpaeial  lalary  ratat  sot 
leu  than  (iS  16  or  more  than  GS  18. 

'Consists  primardy  of  positions  in  TVA,  AfC  Department  of 
ModKine.  and  Surgery  of  VA.  sod  the  PeitsI  Field  Sarvic*. 


TABLE  2.-CCNEIiAL  SCHU)ULE  POSITIONS  IN  GMOeS  l»-lt  i 
(At  of  Oct  1.  1970) 


Total 
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Schedule    Schedule 
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(;ov«nniian(-wide  qaelB. 2,73* 

Oefenje  quota 407 

Nonquota I.K3 

Spaoal  aiitiMritist. MS 

To«il S,M7 


a 

1  t39 

491 

33S 

7 

320 

14 

48 

34 

1.131 

35 

44 

U 

144 

I 

11 

3 

S 
II 


(2 


32 
2«7 


87 
122 
2SI 


too 


4,334 


Ml 


442 


M 


Ml 


1,3(3 


<  es  l(-4.0M(71  p«fce<K),CS-l7-l.l7%(21  peicairt),  GS- 18-468 (I  petcwrt) 


Explanation  of  Terms : 

Competitive /Career:  Tte  "competitive 
service"  refers  to  those  poeltlons  where  the 
rules  of  the  ClvU  Service  Act  regarding  entry 
Into  service  must  be  followed  T^e  "career 
service"  is  a  generic  term  used  to  refer  to 
those  poaltloru  and  incumbents  governed  by 
ClTll  Service  Cocnmlsaion  niles  and  regula- 
tions concerning  recruitment,  developooent, 
promotion,  and  tenure.  This  narrow  defini- 
tion does  not  take  Into  account  many  career 
type  personnel  systems  or  positions  which 
are  excluded  from  the  Oini  Service  Act.  AH 
positions  are  considered  to  be  "Competitive/ 
Career"  unless  specifically  exempted  under 
the  various  procedures  for  doing  so. 

Excepted  Noncareer:  Those  poattlons  and 
Incuznbems  specifically  exampfd  from  the 
competitive  service  by  law  or  regulation. 

Goven»ment-ir<d«  Quota.'  The  number  of 
positions  authorized  by  the  Congress  and 
allocated  to  agencies  by  the  ClvU  ServU^ 
Commission  It  Is  a  celling  on  the  number 
of  positions  which  may  be  establlahed. 

Defense  ^ota:  A  special  allocation  of  posi- 
tions for  exclusive  use  by  the  OeTenae  De- 
partment 

Nonquota  Oongrees  has  authorised  certain 
types  of  positions  that  may  be  estabUataed 
outside  the  government -wide  quota.  Theee 
nonquota  portions  may  be  authorised  for 
professional  engineering  positions  primarily 
concerned  with  research  and  development 
and  profeasloBal  poelttons  In  the  physical 
and  natural  sciences  and  medicine. 

Spertal  Atithortties :  These  are  positions 
specifically  earmarked  by  legislation  for  par- 
ticular programs  or  organizations 

sxcnoir  amu-tsib 
TO  acoompamy  the  draft  bill  to  amend  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  to  establish  and  gov- 
ern the  Federal  Executive  Service,  and  for 
other  purpoees 

The  bUl  U  divided  Into  six  sections.  SecUon 
1.    which    la   divided    Into   ten    paragraphs. 


amends  title  5,  United  States  (Tode.  to  estab- 
lish and  govern  the  Federal  Executive  Serv- 
ice. Sections  3  through  6  are  not  amend- 
ments of  title  5.  but  contain  provisions 
needed  for  the  transition  from  the  Executive 
.^sBlgment  System  to  the  Federal  Executive 
Service.  The  separate  sections,  paragraphs, 
and  subparagraphs  of  the  bill  are  dlscuaed 
hereinafter. 

Section  1 

Paragraph  ( 1 )  adds  a  reference  to  6  US.C. 
3143(C)  in  5  U.SC  1306  so  that  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  Is  authorized  to  perform 
all  actions  regarding  hearing  examiners  paid 
under  the  newly  added  section  3143(c)  that 
It  has  been  performing  with  respect  to  hear- 
ing examiners  paid  under  the  General  Sched- 
ule. 

Paragraph  (2)  adds  a  new  subeectlon  (T) 
lo  5  use.  1306.  "Annual  reports."  which  re- 
quires an  annual  stewardahlp  report  by  the 
'".vil  Fervlce  Commission  to  Congress  on  the 
Federal  Executive  Service  This  annual  str«- 
ardohlp  report  serves  three  Important  pur- 
poees. First.  It  will  fully  Inform  Congress  on 
the  operation  of  the  Federal  Executive  Serv- 
ice for  the  previous  fiscal  year.  Second.  It  will 
fully  Inform  Oongreas  as  to  the  proposed 
scope  and  operation  of  the  Federal  Executive 
Pervlce  for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  This  will 
enable  0>ngre«s  to  maintain  an  Infonned 
and  positive  legislative  oversight  over  the 
Federal  Executive  Service.  Third,  the  detailed 
and  comprehenalve  ii*ture  of  the  stewardship 
rep>ort  required  by  the  new  subeectlon  will 
serve  to  inform  the  general  public  of  the 
actions  that  Its  Oovemment  Is  taking,  and 
proposes  to  take,  with  respect  to  the  manage- 
ment of  Its  executive  resources. 

TTie  stewardship  report  Is  required  to  be 
submitted  before  April  1  of  each  year  in 
order  that  Congress  wlU  have  a  full  90-day 
period  to  review  It  betlore  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  In  whlob  It  Is  submitted  and  the  start 
of  the  next  fiscal  year  during  which  the 
newly  proposed  number  of  executive  appoint- 
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Bisnts,  ratios,  and  executive  pay  average  are 
to  be  applicable. 

Under  the  new  section  1308(f)(2).  the 
ClvU  Service  Coinmlsslon  allocations  of  the 
number  of  proposed  executive  appointments. 
the  ratios  of  career  to  noncareer  appolnt- 
inents,  and  the  executive  pay  average  are 
effective  90  days  after  the  submission  of  the 
report. 

Paragraph  (3)  U  the  "heart"  of  the  bill. 
It  makes  several  amendments  to  chapter  31 
of  Utle  6.  United  States  Code,  which  estab- 
Bsh  and  govern  the  Federal  Executive  Serv- 
ice Paragraph  (3)  Is  divided  Into  five  sub- 
paragraphs, two  of  which  are  technical  (sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B)  and  three  of  which 
tit  substantive  (subparagraphs  (C),  (D). 
and   (E).  They   are   explained  separately   as 

follows: 

Subparagraph  (A) 

Subparagraph  (A)  will  amend  the  chapter 
aaalysls  of  chapter  31  (some  refer  to  It  as 
the  "table  of  contents" )  so  that  It  will  prop- 
erly reflect  the  content  of  the  chapter  after 
the  bill  la  enacted.  As  shown  In  the  amended 
chapter  analysis,  a  new  subchapter  has  been 
^^^^M^  to  chapter  31  of  title  6,  United  States 
CMte,  which  contains  all  permanent  statu- 
tory provisions  concerning  the  Federal  Ex- 
ecutive Service. 

Subparagraph  (B) 

Subparagaph  (B)  will  Insert  a  new  sub- 
chapter designation  for  the  present  provl- 
iloDS  of  chapter  31.  This  Is  a  technical  neces- 
sity caused  by  the  new  division  of  the  pres- 
ent chapter  Into  two  subchapters  creating  a 
need  for  a  new  subchapter  designation  cov- 
ering the  provisions  that  were  In  the  chapter 
before  Its  amendment  by  the  bill. 
SubparafrrapTi  (C) 

Subparagraph  (C)  would  repeal  5  U.SC. 
3104  ooncemlng  the  employment  of  specially 
qualified  scientific  and  professional  person- 
nel. Section  3104  Is  a  special  employment  au- 
thority which  (together  with  6  U.S.C.  5361) 
authorizes  the  filling  of  the  positions  de- 
scribed therein  at  as-16.  17.  and  18  of  the 
General  Schedule.  As  the  Oeneral  Schedule 
wUl  no  longer  contain  OS-16,  17.  or  18.  and 
H  all  such  positions  are  now  authorized  by 
and  paid  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
the  section  Is  no  longer  neceesary. 

Subpora^rop/i  (D) 

Subparagraph  (D)  would  delete  from  5 
use.  3106,  "Employment  of  experts  and  con- 
sultants; temporary  or  Intermittent",  the 
reference  therein  to  6  U.S.C.  6332.  "The  Gen- 
eral Schedule",  and  In  lieu  thereof  Include 
a  reference  to  5  U.S.C.  3139  which  la  the  new 
statutory  i)ay  authority  for  executives.  This 
amendment  means  that  the  rate  of  pay  for 
experts  and  consultaaits  may  not  exceed  the 
dally  equivalent  of  the  highest  rate  jjayable 
to  a  member  of  the  Federal  Executive  Serv- 
ice. 

Under  43  Comp.  Oen.  500  It  was  held  that 
experts  and  consultants  In  the  fields  of  phys- 
ical and  natural  sciences,  engineering,  and 
medicine  could  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  GS-16. 
17,  or  18  as  there  was  no  nimierlcal  limita- 
tion on  positions  of  those  types  or  thoee 
grades;  whereas  all  other  experts  and  consult- 
ants were  limited  to  the  equivalent  of  the 
highest  rate  for  aS-15.  Under  the  new  sub- 
chapter n  of  ch^ter  31  of  title  6  there  will 
be  no  distinctions  between  the  types  of 
executives  who  may  be  appointed  In  the 
Federal  Executive  Service.  Also,  5  U.S.C. 
5108  which  contained  the  Ismg^uage  that  dis- 
tinguished positions  In  the  fields  of  physical 
and  natural  sciences,  engineering,  and  medi- 
cine from  other  positions  will  be  repealed 
by  this  bin.  Because  of  the  absence  of  these 
distinctions,  and  In  recognition  of  the  need 
to  adequately  pay  all  experts  and  consultants, 
the  pay  maximum  has  been  made  the  same 
for   all   experts    and    coneultants.    Agencies 


will,  of  course,  still  decide  the  correct  pay 
rate  on  the  basis  of  the  individual  expert's 
or  consultant's  qualifications. 
Subparagraph.  (iB) 
Subparagraph  (E)  will  add  a  new  sub- 
chapter II  to  chapter  31  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  The  new  subchapter  establishes 
and  provides  for  the  administration  of  the 
Federal  Executive  Service.  The  new  subchap- 
ter contains  thirteen  sections  which  are  dis- 
cussed separately  hereinafter. 

i  3131.  Purpose.  This  section  states  the 
purpose  of  the  subchapter  and.  In  addition, 
the  purposes  of  the  Federal  Eitecutlve  Serv- 
ice. 

5  3132.  Dc/Inlflons.  Paragraph  (1)  of 
5  3132  defines  "agency."  The  definition 
covers  each  executive  agency  as  defined  in 
5  use.  105  (except  the  General  Accounting 
Office  which  U  excluded  by  i  3132(1)  (1)  and 
each  military  department  as  defined  in  5 
U.S.C.  102.  The  military  departmenta  are 
mentioned  specifically  so  that  they  may  make 
executive  appointments  independently  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Just  as  they  may  now 
do  with  regard  to  posltlone  in  GS-16,  17  and 
18.  The  Ge;ieral  Accounting  Office  Is  specifi- 
cally excluded  as  it  is  the  only  non-execu- 
tive agency  Included  In  the  defined  term 
•  executive  agency"  In  5  U.S.C.  105  (by  rea- 
son of  5  U.S.C.  104(2)).  The  paragraph  ex- 
cludes the  twelve  agencies  named  in  clauses 
(1)  through  (xU),  the  two  offices  in  the 
Treasury  Department  named  in  clause 
(xlil),  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion named  in  clause  (xlv) .  as  one  (the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office)  is  outside  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  the  others  have  sepsj-ate  per- 
sonnel systems  for  their  executive-level  em- 
ployees which,  by  reason  of  the  unique  na- 
ture of  their  missions,  are  not  suited  for 
coverage  under  the  FWleral  Executive  Service 
and  (with  the  exception  of  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation) presently  have  no  poeltions  al- 
located in  GS-16,  17,  or  18. 

Paragraph  (2)  ot  i  3132  adds  a  definition 
of  the  term  "executive"  for  convenient  usage 
and  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  the  use  of  the 
term  In  subchapter  n  of  chapter  31  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  to  executives  paid  at  a 
rate  that  is  not  less  than  the  slxtb  rate  of 
GS-15  of  the  Oeneral  Schedule  and  not  more 
than  the  rate  for  level  V  of  the  Executive 
Schedule.  These  are  essentially  the  same  dol- 
lar amounts  that  now  are  fixed  for  GS-18 
through  06-18  of  the  General  Schedule.  The 
definition  serves  as  a  means  of  excluding 
from  the  subchapter  and  from  the  Federal 
Executive  Service  the  incumbents  of  the 
positions  specified  in  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (H)  of  {  8133(2). 

Subparagraphs  (A)  through  (G)  are  self- 
explanatory.  Subparagraph  (H)  authorizes 
the  President  to  issue  regulations  which  ex- 
clude an  employee  or  a  group  of  employees 
from  the  Federal  Executive  Service  on  any 
one  of  three  bases.  An  exclusion  may  be  based 
on  national  security  interests,  foreign  rela- 
tions, or  a  finding  that  an  employee  or  group 
of  employees  perform  unique  functions  that 
cannot  be  readily  adapted  to  the  Federal 
Executive  Service  programs. 

}  3133.  The  Federal  Executive  Service.  This 
section  describes  the  make-up  of  the  Federal 
Executive  Service.  The  Service  Is  made  up  of 
the  executives  (both  career  and  noncareer) 
whose  appKJintments  are  authorized  under  6 
U.S.C.  3134.  "There  are  no  ""positions"  cen- 
trally established  or  authorized,  as  that  term 
is  commonly  used,  in  the  Federal  BScecutlve 
Service.  After  an  executive  is  appointed  In 
the  Service  he  Is  given  an  as&ignment  by  the 
agency  and  Is  subject  to  the  organixatlon 
management  system  of  the  agency  in  which 
he  i»  app>ointed. 

S  3134.  Authorization  of  executive  appoint- 
ments and  ratios.  Subsection   (a)   of  f  8184 


requires  that  each  agency  examine  lU  execu- 
tive manpower  needs  and  submit  a  written 
request  to  the  Civil  Service  CJommlaslon,  In 
accordance  with  regulations  prsecrlbed  by 
the  OOloe  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  for  authority 
to  appoint  a  specific  number  of  executives  In 
the  agency  within  the  Federal  Executive 
Service.  This  request  U  required  to  be  based 
on  the  following  factors : 

(1)  the  current  level  of  budget  and  pro- 
gram activity  m  the  agency; 

(3)  the  current  level  of  executive  staffing 
in  the  agency; 

(3)  the  anticipated  agency  program  ac- 
tivity and  agency  budget  requests; 

(4)  pending  legislation; 

(5)  the  level  of  work  to  be  done  in  the 
agency;  and 

(6)  such  other  factors  as  may  be  presented 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  the  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

When  this  examination  by  an  agency  of  Its 
manpower  needs  is  made,  the  (Commission 
under  Its  regulatory  authority  In  {  3142,  will 
require  that  the  examination  expressly  cover  _ 
the  need  to  continue  the  number  of  execu- 
tive appointments  heretofore  authorized. 

Subsection  (b)  of  i  3134  requires  that  each 
agency  shall  include  In  the  request  for  execu- 
tive appointment  authority  referred  to  In 
13134(a),  the  ntmiber  of  appointments  re- 
quested that  It  proposes  to  fill  by  career  ap- 
pointment and  the  number  It  proposes  to  fill 
by  noncareer  appointment.  Subsection  (b) 
fixes  the  total  percentage  of  noncareer  ap- 
pointments throughout  the  entire  Federal 
Executive  Service  at  a  maximum  of  25%,  but 
expressly  authorizes  the  ClvU  Service  Com- 
mission to  vary  the  ratios  of  career  to  non- 
career  appointments  within  separate  agen- 
cies as  the  differing  needs  of  the  agencies  re- 
quire. This  means,  for  example,  that  Agency 
A  may  have  need  for  only  a  relatively  few 
noncareer  appointees  and,  accordingly, 
within  that  agency  the  Commission  would 
authorize  a  ratio  of  90  %  career  executives  to 
10%  noncareer  executives.  On  the  other 
hand.  Agency  B  may  have  a  legitimate  need 
for  relatively  more  noncareer  executives  in 
which  case  the  Commission  would  authorize 
a  ratio  for  Agency  B  of  80%  career  execu- 
tives to  40%  noncareer  executives.  At  the 
same  time  that  individual  agency  ratios  are 
being  authorized  by  the  Commission,  the 
(3onimiaslon  has  the  resi>on8iblIlty  to  ensure 
that  the  total  number  of  noncareer  execu- 
tives throughout  the  Federal  Executive  Serv- 
ice does  not  exceed  26%. 

Subsection  (c)  empowers  the  (Tlvll  Service 
(Commission  to  determine  when,  within  each 
year,  the  agency  request  for  executive  ap- 
pointments and  the  ratios  will  be  submitted 
and  in  what  form  that  submission  will  be 
made.  As  1308(f)  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  reqtilres  the  Commission  to  submit  Its 
annual  stewarshlp  report  before  April  1  of 
each  year,  the  date  by  which  the  (Commission 
will  require  each  agency  to  submit  its  request 
will  be  fixed  at  a  reasonable  point  before 
that  April  1  date  to  allow  for  the  preparation 
of  the  annual  stewardship  report.  The  Com- 
mission may,  if  It  considers  It  appropriate 
and  beneficial,  require  different  agencies  to 
report  at  different  times. 

Subsection  (d)  requires  that  the  (Commis- 
sion, after  Its  receipt  of  each  agency's  re- 
quest for  a  specific  number  of  executive  ap- 
pointments and  a  ratio,  review  the  request 
and  determine  whether  the  request  is  Justi- 
fied and  appropriate.  In  reaching  its  determi- 
nation, the  (Commission  will  collaborate  with 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President.  This  col- 
laboration recognizes  the  1^  that  executive 
manpower  needs  fiow  from\approved  pro- 
grams and  budgets. 
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SabMctlon  (e)  provtd«a  th«  CItII  S«rvloe 
Oommlniilcm  with  a  limited  authority  to  ad- 
Just,  aftw  ooUaboratlon  with  the  Office  of 
Mansfemant  and  Budget,  the  number  of  ex- 
•outlTe  appolntmenta  and  rattoe  In  the  Ped- 
ant Bsecutlve  8«rvlo«  when  required  by 
emergency  ctroumst&ncea  and  needs  that 
were  not  foreseen  when  the  annual  steward- 
ship report  waa  submitted  to  Congreee.  The 
statutory  limitation  on  this  emergency  au- 
thority is  tliat  the  Service  may  not  be  en- 
larged more  than  1  percent  ta  a  single  Osoal 
year.  As  It  U  contemplated  that  the  Initial 
size  of  the  federal  Executive  Service  will  be 
7.000  (approximately  the  current  number  of 
OS-IS,  17.  and  18  and  PubUo  Law  313-type 
employees),  the  maximum  number  of  addi- 
tional executlTe  appointments  that  the  Com- 
mlsBlon  oouid  include  In  the  Service  In  one 
fiscal  year  In  an  unforeseeable  emergency 
would  be  approximately  70.  Whenever  any 
ad]iistment  of  either  the  number  of  execu- 
tive appointments  or  the  ratios  Is  made 
under  this  subsection,  the  Commission  Is 
required  to  Include  full  Information  oon- 
concemlng  the  adjustaient  in  Its  next  annual 
stewardship  report  to  Congress. 

I  313S.  General  authority  to  appoint  ex- 
eeuHvea;  eharacterlatica  of  career  and  non- 
career  appointmenta.  The  first  subsection  of 
I  3135  specifies  that  the  head  of  the  agency 
In  which  an  executive  is  to  be  appointed  has 
authority  to  determine  whether  the  execu- 
tive will  receive  a  career  or  a  noncareer  ap- 
pointment. The  placing  of  this  exclusive 
authority  with  a^ncy  heads  is  one  of  the 
paramount  new  features  of  the  Federal  Ex- 
scutlTs  Service  If  a  career  appointment  Is  to 
be  made,  the  appropriate  review  and  approval 
procedures  of  a  Qualifications  Board,  as  con- 
tained In  section  3136.  must  be  followed. 

Paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  of  i  3135(a)  state 
the  considerations  that  an  agency  head  uses 
to  dsclde  whether  a  particular  appointment 
Is  to  be  career  or  noncareer.  This  decision 
does  not  necessarily  determine  the  nature  of 
the  assignment  Into  which  the  executive  Is 
placed.  The  decision  relates  solely  to  the  type 
of  appointment  to  be  made.  Career  appoint- 
ments are  for  executives  who  are  expected  to 
make  a  career  in  Government;  they  are  gen- 
ially equivalent  to  the  incumbents  of  posi- 
tions that  were  In  the  competitive  service  In 
OS-Ifl.  17,  and  18  of  the  General  Schedule 
before  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Exec- 
utive Service.  Noncareer  appointments  are 
for  executives  In  whom  management  has  spe- 
cial confidence  because  of  a  personal  or  po- 
litical relationship  or  because  of  the  execu- 
tive's program  philosophy.  This  group  also 
Includes  executives  with  specialized  skills  for 
short-term  pubUc  projects  or  with  only  a 
temporary  Interest  In  a  Oovemment  assign- 
ment or  program.  The  noncareer  executives 
are  generally  equivalent  to  the  Incumbents 
of  positions  that  were  In  the  excepted  service 
In  Schedule  C  and  noncareer  executive  as- 
signment positions  In  OS-lfl.  17,  and  18  of 
the  General  Schedule  before  the  establish - 
metrt  of  the  Federal  Executive  Service. 

Subsection  (b)  sets  forth  the  character- 
istics of  the  career  execxrtlve  appointee.  Such 
an  appointee  Is  not  required  to  serve  a  pro- 
bationary or  trial  period  as  the  recruitment 
and  selection  procedures  required  for  such 
an  appointment  serve  to  guarantee  tha^  these 
appointees  are  exceptionally  well  qualified, 
making  the  principle  of  the  probationary  or 
trial  period  inapplicable  to  them  .^leo.  it  Is 
expected  that  the  vast  majority  of  career  ap- 
pointments will  be  given  to  individuals  who 
have  served  considerable  periods  of  time  in 
lower  grad»  levels  In  the  competitive  service. 
The  career  executive  is.  from  the  first  day  of 
his  appointment.  In  the  competitive  service 
and  has  a  competitive  status.  This  means 
that  he  Is  tmmedtately  covered  by  the  ad- 
verse action  procedures  set  out  In  5  tJ.a.C. 
7501  and  5  CFR  Part  753  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  those  procedures  apply  to  an  indl- 
yUtual  "In  the  competitive  service"   (see  5 


US.C.  71S01).  Paragraph  (8)  of  subsactlon 
(b>  of  18136  Is  Included  so  there  will  be  no 
doubt  that  a  career  executive  Who  is  a  vet- 
eran (I.e.,  a  praference  eligible  as  defined  In 
{3106(3)  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code)  Is  covered  by  the  Job  protection  provi- 
sions of  section  14  of  the  former  Veterans' 
Preference  Act  ( now  subchapter  n  of  chapter 
75  and  i  7701  of  Utle  5.  United  States  Code) 
from  the  first  day  of  his  career  appointment 
In  the  Federal  Executive  Service. 

Subsection  (c)  of  {  3135  contains  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  noncareer  executive.  Such  a 
noncareer  appointment  does  not  place  the 
appointee  in  the  competitive  service  nor  does 
It  entitle  him  to  a  competitive  status.  The 
noncareer  executive  has  no  fixed  tenure  and 
he  "serves  at  the  will  of  the  appointing  au- 
thority". The  quoted  words  are  identical  to 
those  which  appear  in  5  US.C.  3323(b)  rela- 
tive to  a  reemployed  annuitant.  By  reason 
of  the  Inclusion  of  these  words  In  |  3135(c) . 
a  preference  eligible  executive  serving  under 
a  noncareer  appointment  Is  not  entitled  to 
the  Job  protection  benefits  of  section  14  of 
the  former  Veterans'  Preference  Act  (now 
principally  In  5  US.C  7513  and  7701)  re- 
gardless of  how  long  he  has  served  In  such 
an  appointment.  By  the  same  token,  a  non- 
veteran  noncareer  executive  has  no  Job-pro- 
tection benefits.  The  decision  to  effect  the 
separation  of  a  noncareer  executive  (veteran 
or  non veteran)  is  exclusively  that  of  the 
Agency  head.  The  reasons  or  bases  for  the 
agency  head's  decision  are  not  reviewable  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  or  any  other 
administrative  authority,  except  when  the 
separated  noncareer  executive  contends  that 
the  separation  was  based  on  discrimination 
because  of  his  "race,  color,  religion,  sex.  or 
national  origin"  In  violation  of  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  expressed  !n  5  USC  7151, 
or  hU  "marital  status"  or  "physical  handi- 
cap" as  referred  to  In  5  V3C.  7151  and  7153. 
.\n  allegation  of  political  discrimination. 
eg.  that  the  separation  of  the  noncareer 
executive  was  based  on  political  reasons,  does 
not  afford  a  basis  for  the  Conunlsslon  or  any 
administrative  authority  to  renew  the  sepa- 
ration action  taken  by  the  head  of  the 
agency. 

The  noncareer  exectitlve  does  not  serve 
under  an  employment  aRreement  of  any  type 
and  he  has  no  continued  employment  guar- 
antee. This  means  that  the  head  of  the 
agency  In  which  the  noncareer  executive  Is 
employed  may  Increase  or  decrease  the  non- 
career  execiitlve's  pay  at  will  and  without  ad- 
vancing any  reason  so  long  as  the  pay  re- 
mains wtthln  the  limits  set  out  In  S  UB.C. 
3139.  In  addition,  the  absence  of  a  continued 
employment  guarantee  means  that  regardless 
of  how  long  a  noncareer  executive  serres  In 
such  an  appointment,  or  series  of  them,  he 
Is  not  sntltled.  when  separated,  to  placement 
elsewhere  In  the  agency  or  In  the  Oorem- 
ment  service,  and  he  Is  not  entitled  to  sev- 
erance pay  under  5  U.S.C.  5505.  (The  Incum- 
bents or  these  positions  will  be  excluded  from 
severance  pay  entitlement  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice regulations  issued  under  5696  Just  as  those 
regulations  now  exclude  positions  filled  by 
noncareer  executive  assignment  and  posi- 
tions In  Schedule  C.  see  5  CFR  650.701(b)  (8) 
revised  as  of  January  1.  1070.)  It  should  also 
be  Dotad  that  regardless  of  how  long  an  ex- 
ecutive serves  under  a  noncareer  appoint- 
ment, or  series  of  them,  he  Is  not  entitled. 
If  reduced  In  pay.  to  saved  pay  under  5  US.C. 
5337  as  he  U  not  (as  required  by  i  6337(a) 
( I ) )  "reduced  In  grade  from  a  grade  of  the 
General  Schedule." 

I  3t36.  Career  appointments.  Subeectlon  (a) 
of  I  3136  gorems  the  recruitment  and  selec- 
tion of  candidates  for  career  appointments  In 
the  Federal  Executive  Service  The  high  cali- 
ber of  these  candldat«s  is  assured  by  the  dual 
requirements  in  paragraphs  (i)  and  (3)  of 
I  8180(a) .  The  recruiting  program  is  required 
to  reach  all  sectors  (private  as  well  as  gov- 
ernmental) and  must  evldenoe  that  the  bsat 


talent  available  was  considered.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  section  3136  the  term  "outside  the 
civil  service"  Includes,  In  addition  to  the  pri- 
vate sector.  State  and  terrttortal  govern- 
ments, any  political  subdivision  of  either  a 
State  or  territorial  government,  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Sub- 
section (a)  of  f  3136  requires  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  to  assist  every  agency  in  Its 
recruiting  and  selecting  actlvlUes.  The  Com- 
mission's assistance  is  to  ass\ire  that  the 
agency  has  before  It  for  Its  consideration  and 
selection  the  best  talent  available  after  a 
broad-base  recruitment  effort.  The  Commis- 
sion wlU  make  full  use  of  lU  BxecuUva  In- 
ventory and  all  other  Commission  resources 
In  aiding  agencies  under  subssctlon  (a)  of 
13136. 

Subsection  (b)  of  1 8136  requires  each 
agency  which  selects  a  candidate  for  career 
executive  appointment  to  submit  docximenta- 
tlon  that  establishes  his  qualifications,  and 
which  shows  the  nature  of  the  recruitment 
effort  made,  to  a  Qualifications  Board.  Ex- 
cept as  provided  In  subsection  (d)  of  |  8186. 
which  Is  discussed  subsequently  herein,  an 
agency  may  not  make  a  career  appointment 
to  a  position  In  the  Federal  Executive  Semoe 
without  the  prior  approval  of  a  Qualifica- 
tions Board. 

Subsection  (c)  of  |  3136  requires  that  an 
employment  agreement  be  entered  Into  be- 
tween the  employing  agency  and  the  candi- 
date approved  by  a  Qualifications  Board  be- 
fore a  career  appointment  to  a  position  in 
ths  Federal  Executive  Service  may  be  ef- 
fected. 

SubsecUon  (d)  of  i  3136  authorizes  career 
appointments  In  the  Federal  Executive  Serv- 
ice without  the  approval  of  a  Qualifications 
Board  under  two  conditions.  The  first  con- 
dition Is  when  the  appointment  Is  by  trans- 
fer from  one  career  appointment  In  the  Fed- 
eral Executive  Service  to  another  career  ap- 
pointment in  the  Service.  The  second  con- 
dition U  when  the  appointment  is  by  a  re- 
newal employment  agreement  entered  Into 
not  later  than  1  year  after  the  executive's 
separation  from,  or  the  expiration  of.  a  pre- 
vious employment  agreement.  The  1  year 
limitation  is  to  assure  that  the  former  ex- 
ecutive's qualifications  are  o\irrsnt.  If  he  U 
out  of  the  Federal  Executive  Service  for 
more  than  1  year,  his  current  qualifications 
must  be  evaluated  again  by  a  Qualifications 
Board. 

i  3137.  Employmmt  agreements.  Subsection 
(a)  provides  for  two  types  of  employment 
agreements.  The  first  employment  agreement 
entered  into  by  an  executive  Is  the  initial 
employment  agreement  and  each  employ- 
ment agreement  entered  Into  thereafter  by 
that  executlTfl  is  a  renewal  employment 
agreement. 

Subsection  (b)  of  f  3137  fixes  the  employ- 
ment jjerlod  for  aui  Initial  employment  agree- 
ment at  3  years,  except  when  the  executive 
covered  under  the  agreement  Is  required  to 
be  separated  sooner  than  3  years  by  opera- 
tion of  the  mandatory  separation  provision 
of  the  retirement  statute.  That  statute.  6 
US.C.  8335.  requires  the  separation  of  an 
employee  who  becomes  70  years  of  age  and 
who  has  completed  15  years  of  service,  pro- 
vided he  served  under  the  retirement  system 
for  at  least  1  year  within  the  2  years  Imme- 
diately preceding  his  separation  (6  U.S.C. 
8331(b)).  An  executive  separated  because 
of  age  may  be  reappointed  under  a  renewal 
employment  agreement,  but  If  this  Is  done 
he  serv«s  at  the  will  of  the  appointing  au- 
thority by  reason  of  6  US.C.  3333 (b). 

Subsection  (c)  of  I  3137  fixes  the  employ- 
ment period  for  a  renewal  employment  agree- 
ment at  3  years  unless  his  separation  In  less 
than  3  years  Is  required  by  operation  of  8 
use.  8335.  However,  when  a  renewal  em- 
ployment agreement  Is  made  by  reason  of  a 
transfer  from  an  Initial  employment  agree- 
ment, the  employment  period  may  run  only 
to  the  date  the  Initial  employment  agreement 
would  have  ended. 
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Bubssctlon  (d)  of  I  8137  sets  ou*  6  spe- 
dflc  provisions  obUgatlng  an  agency  with 
lesDSCt  to  every  employment  agreement  (inl- 
tiaior  renewal) .  Paragraph  (1 )  requires  that 
in  agency  Shall  not  assign  an  executive  to 
dutlM  and  responsibilities  that  are  not  truly 
of  an  executive  caliber.  For  example,  an 
--ency  could  not  ssslgn  an  executive  to  du- 
ties properly  claaslflable  at  grade  G8-16  or 
below  of  the  General  Schedule. 

paragraph  (2)  obUgatwi  the  agency  to 
DTOvlde  the  executive  with  training  and 
^xttt  development  opportunlUes.  These 
bftve  the  dual  purpose  of  enhancing  the  In- 
dividual professional  and  managerial  de- 
telopment  of  the  executive  and  promoting 
the  program  needs  of  ths  agency. 

Paragraph  (8)  bars  an  agency  from  re- 
ducing the  pay  of  a  career  executive  during 
a  period  of  continuous  service  In  the  Fed- 
eral Executive  Service.  This  means  that  a 
career  executive's  initial  rate  of  pay  may 
not  be  decreased  during  hie  continuous  serv- 
ice in  the  Federal  Executive  Service,  and  if 
»n  agency  increases  an  executive's  pay  dur- 
ing hlfl  employment  period  he  must  continue 
to  be  paid  at  that  higher  rate  of  pay  for  the 
remainder  of  his  contlnuoxis  service  In  the 
Federal   Executive   Service. 

Paragraph  (4)  prevents  an  agency  from 
separating  an  executive  during  an  employ- 
ment period  except  for  "cause"  or  when  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  finds  that  because 
of  physical  dlsabUity  hs  is  not  atols  to  per- 
form useful  and  efficient  service  in  the  ex- 
ecutive posiuon.  A  separation  for  "cause" 
is.  generally,  a  separation  due  to  delin- 
quency or  misconduct.  The  term  used,  "for 
such  cause  as  will  promote  the  efficiency  of 
the  service"  comes  from  6  U.S.C.  7S01  and 
7613  which  relate  to  adverse  actions  taken 
against  employees  in  the  competitive  service 
and  preference  eligible  employees  (veterans 
for  example).  No  other  separations  of  ex- 
ecutives during  the  employment  period  are 
permitted. 

Paragraph  (6)  specifiee  that  an  executive  is 
free  to  leave  hU  current  executive  appoint- 
ment at  any  time  by  resignation,  transfer 
to  other  employment  either  within  or  out- 
side the  Federal  Executive  Service,  or  by 
retirement  either  for  dlsabUlty  or  by  optional 
retirement. 

Paragraph  (6)  obligates  the  agency,  when 
the  employment  agreement  for  an  executive 
expiree,  to  either  continue  him  In  the  Fed- 
eral Executive  Service  under  a  renewal  em- 
ployment agreement,  place  him  In  a  OS-15 
position  In  the  competitive  service  with  saved 
pay  for  3  years  as  required  by  5  U.S.C.  8140 
(b)  and  (c),  or  (when  he  has  completed 
80  years  of  service)  separate  him  for  retire- 
ment purposes  under  6  UJ8.C.  3140(a). 

Subsection  (e)  of  {  3137  requires  that  each 
employment  agreement  shall  require  the  ex- 
ecutive to  agree  that  he  will  accept  any  as- 
signment of  duties  that  Is  a  bona  fide  execu- 
tive assignment.  Such  an  assignment  may  be 
at  any  geographical  location  selected  by  the 
agency  and  the  executive  must  agree  to  go 
to  whatever  location  the  agency  selects.  An 
agency's  failure  to  give  an  executive  a  proper 
executive  assignment  Is  cause  for  an  appeal 
to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  under  the 
newly  crested  6  U.S.C.  7703.  An  executive's 
failure  to  accept  a  valid  executive  assignment 
at  a  different  geographical  location  is  cause 
for  the  agency  to  separate  the  executive. 
However,  In  the  event  that  a  geographical 
move  would  entail  undue  hardship,  by  mu- 
tual agreement  the  executive  may  be  placed 
In  a  position  at  grade  G8-16  or  below  with 
3  years  salary  saving,  or  he  may  be  separated 
and  receive  severance  pay  or  discontinued 
service  annuity.  If  the  executive  and  the 
agency  cannot  agree  that  a  hardship  exists, 
the  executive  may  appeal  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  whose  decision  will  be  binding. 
Regulations  wUl  be  Issued  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  to  carry  out  this  provision. 
In  the  absence  of  a  hardship  situation,  if  the 


agency  separates  an  executive  for  falling  to 
move  geographically,  such  a  separation  would 
not  entlUe  the  separated  executive  to  either 
severance  pay  under  6  U.S.C.  5696  or  a  dis- 
continued service  annuity  under  6  U.S.C. 
8336(d).  Subsection  (e)  also  requires  the  ex- 
ecutive to  agree  to  participate  la  those  train- 
ing and  career  development  activities  which 
Ills  agency  decides  will  enhance  his  individ- 
ual proficiency  as  an  executive  and  wiU  pro- 
mote the  agency's  program  needs. 

i  3138.  Qualificatio-ns  Boards.  Subsection 
(a)  of  S  3138  requires  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission to  establish  Qualifications  Boards  as 
the  agents  of  the  Commission  which  will 
review  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for 
career  appointments  In  the  Federal  Executive 
Service,  to  determine  that  the  candidate  an 
agency  has  selected  for  i4>polntment  Is  among 
the  most  highly  qualified  of  the  candidates 
considered.  The  Board,  In  each  case,  in  addi- 
tion to  reviewing  the  qualifications  of  the 
candidates,  will  review  the  agency's  recruit- 
ment effort  to  make  certain  that  it  encom- 
passed the  full,  broad-base  coverage  required 
by  the  newly  added  13136(a)  of  tiUe  6. 
United  States  Code.  If  a  Qualifications  Board 
finds  that  the  recruitment  effort  was  not  suf- 
ficient, or  that  the  candidate  Is  not  among 
the  most  highly  qualified.  It  will  not  approve 
the  selection  made  by  the  agency  and  the 
agency  will  liave  to  extend  Its  recruiting  ef- 
fort, select  another  candidate,  or  present  ad- 
ditional evidence  to  the  Board  supporting  Its 
selection. 

Under  subsection  (b)  of  5  3138  the  Com- 
mission may  establish  different  Qualifica- 
tions Boards  for  different  programs,  profes- 
sions, and  executive  occupations.  For  exam- 
ple, a  Board  made  up  of  managers  or  execu- 
tives from  both  Government  and  the  private 
sector,  while  qualified  to  pass  on  the  quali- 
fications for  a  candidate  for  a  career  execu- 
tive appoUitment  whose  experience  and  back- 
ground is  In  management,  would  not  have 
the  necessary  expertise  to  pass  on  the  qual- 
ifications of  a  candidate  whose  experience 
and  background  Is  in  one  of  the  sciences 
(e.g..  medicine,  physics,  mathematics).  Sep- 
arate Boards — composed  of  specialists  In  sep- 
arate fields — are  essential  to  assure  a  truly 
informed  review  of  each  candidate's  quaU- 
ficatlons. 

The  Commission  Is  responsible  lor  appKJlnt- 
ing  as  members  of  each  Q\ialiflx:atlon£ 
Board  individuals  who  are  established  to  be 
experts  in  their  field  and  are  recognized  as 
such  by  their  colleagues.  Board  msmbers  who 
are  employees  of  executive  agencies  (other 
than  the  Civil  Service  Commission)  may 
serve  on  a  reimbursable  detail  under  81 
U.8.C.  886.  Board  members  employed  by  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  may 
also  serve  on  a  reimbursable  detail  with  sub- 
section (b)  of  i  8188  constituting  the  spe- 
cific authority  for  that  reimbursement.  All 
other  Board  members  are  appointed  as  ex- 
perts or  consultants  under  6  UjB.C.  8100  and 
their  pay  Is  fixed  by  the  Civil  Service  C<Mn- 
mlsslon  at  a  daUy  equivalent  that  does  not 
exceed  the  maximum  payable  to  an  executive 
under  newly  established  6  U.S.C.  3139. 

i  3139.  Pay.  There  are  no  "positions'"  in  the 
Federal  Executive  Service  and,  accordingly, 
no  "class"  or  "class  of  positions"  as  those 
terms  are  used  with  regard  to  positions  cov- 
ered by  the  General  Schedule.  The  pay  of  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Executive  Service  Is 
fixed  by  the  agency  In  which  Is  he  employed. 
The  agency  tias  the  authority  to  fix  an  execu- 
tive's pay  at  any  rate  it  selects  witliln  the 
minimum  and  maximum  rates  established 
by  i  3139(a)  so  long  as  the  pay  of  all  execu- 
tives In  the  agency  does  not  exceed  the  execu- 
tive pay  average  explained  hereinafter.  An 
executive's  pay  is  based  on  such  factors  as 
his  value  to  the  agency,  his  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  assignment  given  him 
by  the  agency,  and  his  Job  performance.  The 
only  restriction  on  the  agency's  general  au- 
thority to  fix  the  pay  of  the  Individual  execu- 


tives It  employs  is  the  statutory  prohlhltlan 
whiob  prevents  the  average  pay  of  all  execu- 
tives within  the  agency  exceeding  the  execu- 
tive pay  average  established  by  the  CItU 
Service  Commission  after  collaboration  with 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  The 
executive  pay  average  cannot  be  exceeded 
by  an  agency  except  when  the  Civil  Service 
Oommislon  determines  that  special  execu- 
tive staffing  circumstances  within  a  particu- 
lar agency  Justify  a  higher  average  pay  for 
that  particular  agency.  Provision  is  nxade  for 
automatic  pay  increases  for  executives  when- 
ever there  Is  an  increase  in  the  sixth  rate 
of  OS-IS  as  long  as  the  incrsase  does  not 
exceed  the  executive-pay  ceiling  ssc  out  in 
the  section. 

(  3140  Continued  employment  guarantees; 
separation  bene/lt«.  Each  stibsection  of  {  3140 
spells  out  the  particular  employment  guar- 
antees and  separation  benefits  applicable  to 
the  different  situations  that  may  arise  when 
a  career  executive's  employment  sgreement 
(either  an  Initial  employment  agreement 
or  a  renewal  employment  agreement)  ex- 
pires. 

Subsection  a)  covers  the  situation  In 
which  an  executive  has  30  yean  of  servloe 
creditable  for  retirement  purposes  under  6 
U.S.C.  8333  at  the  time  of  the  expiration  of 
his  employment  agreement.  In  that  situa- 
tion the  agency  may,  at  Its  election,  separate 
the  executive  from  the  service  without  mak- 
ing him  an  offer  of  a  continuing  position  in 
QS-16  as  explained  in  the  comment  relative 
to  subsection  (b)  of  this  i  3140.  Stusb  a 
separation  Is  an  Involuntary  separation  for 
the  purposes  of  5  UJ9.C.  8336(d)  and  the 
executive  so  separated  is  entitled  to  an  an- 
nuity under  that  subsection  or  any  other 
subsection  of  5  U.8.C.  8336  is  otherwise 
eligible. 

Subsection    (b)    covers    the   situation   In 
wliich   the   employment   agreement   expires 
and  the  agency  either  does  not   offer   the 
career  executive  a  renewal  employment  agree- 
ment or  makes  such  an  oCer  but  the  exec- 
utive elects  not  to  enter  Into  the  renewal 
employment  agreement  and  (In  the  oese  of 
an  executive  with  30  years  of  service)    the 
executive  Is  not  separated  under  subsection 
(a)    of  this   !  3140.   In   this  situation,  the 
agency  is  oMlgated  to  offer  the  career  •xeco- 
Uve  continued  employment  in  a  GS-16  posi- 
tion In  the  competitive  service  in  the  agency. 
The  ofler  must  be  to  a  continuing  position 
which  means  one  that  there  Is  reasonable 
caiose   to   believe  will   last  indefinitely.   An 
offer  to  place  the  executive  in  what  Is  known 
to  be  a  temporary  Job  or  one  that  is  known 
to  have  but  a  limited  duration  will  not  meet 
the  statutory  requirement  In  13140(b).  In 
addition,  as  will  be  spelled  out  in  the  regtila- 
tions  of  the  Civil  Service  Oommisston   au- 
thorized by  {3142,  the  Commission  will  re- 
quire that  the  offer  of  the  08-15  position  be 
made  at  such  a  time  In  advance  of  the  ex- 
piration of  the  employment  agreemant  that 
the  executive  has  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  consider  the  ofler  (e.g..  the  nature  of  the 
position  offered,  the  work  stirroundinga  in- 
cluding  the  geographical  location,  and  all 
other  faoete  one  takes  into  consideration  in 
deciding  whether  to  accept  an  offer  of  per- 
manent employment)    and  so  that  he  may 
enter  on  duty  In  the  GS-16  position  without 
a  break  In  servloe. 

Note  that  the  offer  of  the  QS-16  podtlon 
to  the  executive  must  not  cause  the  dis- 
placement or  reduction  In  grade  of  any 
agency  employee  already  serving  in  08-16. 
Subeectlon  (c)  of  1 8140  deals  with  the 
placement  of  the  executive  in  the  proper 
rate  and  step  of  OS-16  when  he  accepts  the 
ofler  of  eueh  a  position  made  under  subsec- 
tion (b).  Paragraph  (1)  assures  that  the 
executive  will,  at  the  minimum,  have  his 
Federal  Executive  Service  pay  rate  saved  for 
3  years  from  the  date  he  enters  on  duty  in 
the  GS-15  position.  He  may,  however,  by 
reason  of  the  requlred-servlce-credlt  benefit 
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tn  paragraph  (I)  b«  enUtlad  to  a  hleh«r  rat« 
of  paiy  In  tho  OS-13  poaltloa  ttULa  b*  waa 
rac«lvins  linm«<lUt«ly  before  hl»  career  exeo- 
uttve    employment    a^eemenc    expired.    For 
example,  aoaume  t.b*t   before  the  executive 
entered  the  Pederai  Executive  Service  he  vaa 
In  tbe  5tb  atep  of  Oa-16  being  paid  t37.\83 
per  annum  and  be  bad   been  in  that  step 
for  32  ('4ilwnrtar  weeka.  Under  6  U^.C.  S336 
(a)   (2)  and  (3)  the  waiting  period  for  a  step 
increase  from  steps  6  and  8  la  104  calendar 
weeu   and   from  step   7   It   la   166  '^'"'y'^'^r 
weeka.  The  executive  accepts  an  appointment 
in  the  Federal  Executive  Service  at  $39,000 
and  be  remains  in  the  Service  for  8  years 
with  the  same  pay  throughout  his  caraer  io 
the   Service    When    his   employment    agree- 
ment expires  be  Is  entitled  to  count  both  hU 
previous  service  in  08-16  not  previously  used 
for  step  Increase  purposes  (wblob  means  the 
62  calendar  weeJu  he  had  to  his  credit  when 
he  left  that  grade  i   and  his  6  yearv'  service 
(813  calendar  weeks)   In  the  Federal  Execu- 
tive  Service   toward   the    waiting   period   in 
08-15.  Therefore,  the  returned,  former  exec- 
utive would  be  credited,  first,  with  the  104 
calendar  weeks  to  take  him  from  step  6  to 
step  8:  then  with  the  104  calendar  weeks  to 
take  him   from  step  6  to  step  7:    and  then 
with  the  remaining  166  weeks  which  would 
take  him  from  step  7  to  step  8.  Thus,  he 
would  return  to  grade  OS-lS  at  step  8  with 
a  pay  rate  of  •39.d07  which  Is  higher  than  his 
rate  In  the  Federal  Executive  Service  Imme- 
diately   before    his    employment    agreement 
expired. 

The  former  executive  will  be  entitled  under 
13140(0(1)  to  the  saved  pay  for  3  years  so 
long  as  he  meets  the  conditions  in  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B),  and  (C)  of  paragraph 
( 1 )  of  that  subsection  which  are  identical  to 
those  in  the  regular  pay  saving  section.  5 
U.S.C.   5337. 

Under  §3140(0(3).  when  the  period  of 
aaved  pay  ends  the  former  executive  has  the 
right  to  be  placed  in  the  step  of  08-15  that 
he  would  have  been  in  had  his  service  In  the 
Federal  Executive  Service  been  In  that  grade, 
plus  full  credit  for  any  previous  service  be 
may  have  had  In  that  grade  which  be  has 
not  already  used  for  step  increase  purposes. 
This  provision  is  needed  for  those  former 
executives  who.  under  13140(0(1).  re- 
tained their  last  executive  pay  rata  during 
the  two-year  period  of  saved  pay. 

Subparagraph  (3)  of  I  3140(0  Is  needed 
by  reaaon  of  the  fact  that  members  of  the 
Federal  Executive  Service  are  not  rated  on 
acceptable  level  of  competence  but  such  a 
determination  Is  needed  for  normal  step  in- 
crease purposes  when  the  former  executive 
enters  the  OS- 16  position.  Also.  In  order  to 
prevent  any  misunderetandlng  over  the  effect 
In  a  pay  Increase  the  executive  may  bave  re- 
ceived la  the  Federal  Executive  Service,  such 
an  Increase  la  deemed  not  to  have  been  "an 
eqtUvalent  increase"  for  periodic  step  In- 
crease purposes  (5  XJS.C.  6335(a)  (A)  ).  These 
are  technical  provisions  needed  to  prevent 
any  delay  In  the  former  executive's  altalnlng 
the  step  tn  08-16  to  which  }  3^140  U  Intended 
to  entitle  him. 

Subsection  (<))  of  {  3140  covers  the  situa- 
tion In  which  an  agency  does  not  offer  an 
executive  a  renewal  employment  agreement 
and  the  executive  decimes  the  agency's  of- 
fer of  a  position  In  OS-15.  When  that  occurs, 
the  executive  Is  entitled  to  either  a  discon- 
tinued service  annuity  or  severance  pay  pro- 
vided he  meets  the  regular  requirements  for 
either  of  those  benefits.  In  order  to  make  this 
entitlement  clear,  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3) 
specify  that  the  separation  of  an  executive 
In  this  slttiatlon  Is  "involuntary". 

Subsection  (e)  of  f  3140  appllas  to  the 
aftuatlon  tn  which  the  agency  offers  the  ex- 
ecuUve  a  renewal  smployTnent  agreement 
which  he  declines:  then  the  agency  offers 
him  a  competitive  senrioe  continuing  pocltton 
at  OS-IS  which  he  deoUnes.  In  such  a  ease. 


subssctlon  (e)  makes  clear  that  the  execu- 
tive la  not  entitled  to  either  a  discontinued 
lervioe  annuity  or  to  severance  pay. 

I  3141.  Report  to  Congresa.  i  3141  supple- 
ments the  new  5  U.8.C  1308(f)  which  re- 
quires an  annual  stewardship  report  to  Con- 
gress on  the  Federal  Executive  Service.  As 
expreaaly  provided  in  the  last  sentence  of  this 
section — and  as  specified  in  6  U.S.C.  1308(r) 
(3) — the  authorized  number  of  appoint- 
ments, ratios  and  executive  pay  average  be- 
come effective  90  days  after  the  stewardship 
report  to  Congress 

\3142.  Regulatioru.  This  section  author- 
ises the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  pre- 
scribe regulations  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  subchapter  n  of  chapter  31  of 
title  6.  United  States  Code,  except  §3143. 
Section  3143  U  excepted  from  the  general 
regulatory  authority  of  the  Commission  as 
portions  of  that  section  cover  agencies  in  the 
judicial  and  legislative  branches  as  well  as 
agencies  In  the  executive  branch.  It  Is  not 
considered  appropriate  for  a  pereonnel-sys- 
t«n  regulatory  provision,  such  as  this  section 
Is,  to  extend  to  Judicial  and  legislative  agen- 
cies when  It  Is  evident  that  with  regard  to 
the  subject  matter  here  covered  the  fuU  con- 
trol of  such  nonexecutive  agencies  properly 
belongs  outside  the  executive  branch. 

I  3143.  Kxecutive  manoffement  outside  the 
Federal  Executive   Service.  The   government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  each  agency 
m  the  Judicial  or  legislative  branch  in  which 
there  are  positions  the  basic  pay  for  which 
is  at  an  annual  rate  that  la  not  less  than  the 
sixth  rate  of  OS- 15  nor  more  than  the  rate 
for  level   V  of  the  Executive  Schedule   and 
which  are  not  paid  under  either  the  General 
Schedule  nor  under  the  Executive  Schedule 
but.  Instead,  under  a  regulatory  counterpart 
to  the  new  section  3139  which  would  be  In 
affect  by  reaaon  of  section  8(b)    of  the  Act 
(the     approximate     pay     range     of     03-16 
through  G6-18  of  the  General  Schedule  in 
effect   Immediately  before  the  enactment  of 
this  bill)   are  required,  by  subeectlon   (a)   of 
i  3143.    to    Issue    regulations    which,    to   the 
maximum    extent    possible,    adopt    for    that 
government  and  those  agencies  a  program  for 
executive     recruitment,     selection,     employ- 
ment, and  subsequent  placement  that  is  like 
the  statutory  Federal  Executive  Service  pro- 
gram.  Under   this  requirement   the   govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Coluntbla  and  each 
agency  would  make  a  recruitment  effort  for 
career  executive  candidates  like  that  required 
for  candidates  for  career  appointment  In  the 
Federal  Executive  Service    The  government 
and  the  agency  would  fix  an  authorized  num- 
ber of  executive  appointments,  the  ratio  of 
career  to  noncareer  appointments,  the  pay  for 
executives,   and  the   continued   employment 
guarantees  and  aeparatlon  benefits  all  In  a 
like  manner  to  that  required  by  the  statute 
for  the  Federal  Executive  Service.  The  gov- 
ernment or  an  agency  could  not  pay  one  of 
Its  executives  more  or  less  than  the  pay  rate 
specified  in  the  new  5  U  S.C.  3139:  and  the 
ratio  of   career  to   noncareer   executive   ap- 
pointments could  not  be  leas  than  a  ratio 
authorized  In  or  under  5  VB.C  3134(b). 

The  government  of  the  District  of  Coiura- 
bla  and  each  Judicial  and  legislative  agency 
(Including  the  General  Accounting  Office) 
having  a  regulatory  program  under  {3143(a) 
would  be  required  under  this  section  to  sub- 
mit a  stewardship  report  to  Congress  (like 
that  required  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion by  the  new  6  UB.C.  1308(f)  (3) )  for  the 
purpose  of  authorizing  the  number  of  execu- 
tive appointments,  the  ratios  of  career  to 
noncareer  appointments,  and  the  executive 
pay  average  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Subsection  (b)  of  |  8143  requires  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  at  tlje  request  of  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  a 
Judicial  or  legislative  branch  agency  having 
a  regwH^tor^  program  of  execuUve  manage- 
ment ittder  f'tSMNI,  to  give  that  govem- 
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ment  or  the  agency  advice  and  assistance 
which  may  Include  the  use  of  one  or  more 
of  the  Commission's  Quallflcauons  Boards 
and  the  Executive  Inventory  maintained  by 
the  Commission.  As  some  nonexecuuve 
branch  agencies  have  only  a  small  number 
of  execuUves,  the  use  of  the  Qualifications 
Boards  established  by  the  ClvU  Service  Com- 
mission  is  intended  to  provide  a  prompt  and 
economical  means  of  assuring  that  higt, 
quality  executive  candidates  are  selected  for 
appointment  under  the  reguUiory  program. 
Subsection  (c)  will  constitute  the  pay  au- 
thorlty  for  hearing  examiners  appointed  un- 
der f  3106  of  title  6.  United  SUtea  Code  who 
are  not  paid  under  the  General  Schedule 
Hearing  examiners  will  continue  to  be  paid 
under  this  subeectlon  Just  as  they  are  paid 
at  the  present  time  but  as  there  will  no 
longer  be  any  08-16  or  OS-17  grade  in  the 
Oeneral  Schedule  this  subsection  Is  neces- 
sary to  provide  a  pay  authority. 

Paragraph  ( 1 )  of  subsection  (c)  Is  easen- 
tlaUy  the  same  as  6  U.S.C.  5383.  the  author- 
ity under  wlilch  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion fixes  the  pay  of  hearing  examiners  who 
are  paid  under  the  Oeneral  Schedule.  Under 
paragraph  (1)  the  Commission,  rather  than 
the  agency  employing  the  hearing  examiner, 
wlU  continue  to  fix  the  pay  of  hearing  exam- 
iners "independently  of  agency  recommenda- 
tions or  ratings". 

Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (c)  places  the 
same  minimum  and  maximum  limits  on  the 
CoHMnlsalon's  pay  authority  in  paragraph 
(1 )  of  subsection  (c)  as  are  placed  on  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Executive  Service  by  the 
new  I  3139.  At  present  under  the  Oeneral 
Schedule,  no  hearing  examiner  Is  In  06-18 
but  It  is  possible  that  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  a  bearing  examiner  could  at  some 
future  time  Justify  the  Commission  In  fix- 
ing the  pay  of  a  hearing  examiner  as  high 
as  the  present  08-18  rate.  The  new  para- 
graph (3)  would  permit  pay  at  that  rate  if 
warranted. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (c)  supplies 
the  ClvU  Service  Commission  with  the  au- 
thority necessary  to  enable  It  to  create  a 
regulatory  pay  system  for  hearing  examiners 
that  la  like  the  one  in  existence  today  under 
the  General  Schedule. 

Subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph  (3)  will 
require  the  Commission  to  establish  the 
grades  of  difficulty  for  hearing  examiner  posi- 
tions. This  means  that  the  Commission,  fol- 
lowing the  principles  In  6  UJ3  C  5101  (equal 
pay  for  substantially  equal  work:  pay  varia- 
tions In  proportion  to  substantial  differences 
In  work  responsibility,  qualification,  require- 
ments, and  the  hearing  examiner  s  contribu- 
tion to  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  the 
service)  will  prepare  and  publish  In  Its  regu- 
lations the  bases  for  grading  hearing  exam- 
iner positions.  These  are  needed  smce  tlM 
bases  for  grading  OS- 16.  17.  and  18  of  the 
Oeneral  Schedule  (6  UJS.C.  6104(18).  (17). 
and  (18)  will  be  repealed  by  the  enactment 
of  the  bill.  The  bases  for  the  hearing  exam- 
iner pay  rates  will  be  like  the  present  bases 
for  oi3-16.  17.  8uid  18  modified  as  appropriate 
for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  hear- 
ing examiners.  No  hearing  examiner  will  be 
Increased  or  decreased  In  pay  by  reason  of 
the  bases  which  the  Commission  will  pre- 
scribe under  this  subparagraph. 

Subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (3)  re- 
quires the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  in- 
clude m  the  regulations  that  control  the  pay 
of  hearing  examiners  not  paid  under  the 
General  Schedule  provisions  that  will  gDvem 
the  rate  for  new  appointments,  the  rate  on 
change  In  position  or  type  of  appointment, 
periodic  Increases  in  pay.  and  pay  saving  As 
required  by  the  subparagraph,  these  reguls- 
tory  provisions  must  be  consistent  with  the 
present  provisions  In  the  sections  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code  cited  m  the  sub- 
ptaragrapb.  This  will  assure  that  even  though 
those  statutory  provisions  are  no  longer  ap- 
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niioable  to  hearing  examiners  paid  under  thU 
13143(c).  they  will  continue  to  have  all  the 
^neflts  ol  thoiie  statutory  Job  classiflcaUon 
and  pay-rate-fixing   provisions. 

Subsection  (d)  of  J  3143— while  not  man- 
datory—urges or  encourages  the  agencies  ex- 
empted frcan  subchapter  II  of  chapter  31  of 
Utle  6.  united  States  Code,  to  adopt  as  many 
features  of  the  Federal  Executive  Service 
program  as  can  be  used  by  such  an  exempted 
agency.  In  addition,  under  this  subsection,  tt 
an  exempted  agency  needs  assistance  from 
the  Civil  Service  Conunisslon  (such  m  the 
use  of  a  Qualifications  Board  or  the  Com- 
mission's Executive  Inventory),  the  agency 
is  entitled  to  request  and  receive  that  as- 
sistance. 

This  subsection  (d)  of  section  3143  Is  the 
last  provision  in  the  newly  added  subcliapter 
U  of  chapter   31    of   title   6.  United   States 

Code. 

Paragraph  (4)  makes  necessary  amend - 
menu  to  chapter  33  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  to  enable  the  Federal  Executive  Serv- 
ice program  to  operate. 

Subparagrapth  (A)  makes  a  significant 
amendment  to  {  3302  which  will  enable  the 
President  to  include  in  the  Civil  Service 
Rules  (Title  6,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations. 
Chapter  I.  Subchapter  A)  excepUons  from 
several  specified  sections  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  necessary  for  the  operation  of 
me  Federal  Executive  Service.  The  need  for 
the  excepting  authority  for  each  section  of 
title  5  referred  to  In  the  newly  added  §  3302 
(3)  Is  explained  as  follows: 

13951.  The  Federal  Executive  Service  pro- 
gram has  Its  own  specific  reporting  require- 
ment (5  use.  1308(f)).  hence,  there  is  no 
need  for  5  U.S.C.  2951  to  apply  to  it; 

I!  3304  and  3305  The  Federal  Executive 
Service  Program  has  a  review-of-quallfica- 
tlons  procedure  designed  specifically  for  ex- 
ecutive {JTOcurement  and  selection.  There- 
fore, the  competitive-examination  require- 
ments in  these  sections  would  not  be  appli- 
cable to  the  program: 

!  3308.  Apportionment  is  not  applicable  to 
promotion  actions.  Since  the  majority  of 
appointees  to  the  career  executives  group 
will  come  from  employees  already  in  the 
competitive  service  to  whom  apportionment 
does  not  apply  in  a  consideration  for  promo- 
tion, it  would  not  be  appropriate  to  apply  it 
to  the  small  number  of  persons  selected  from 
outside: 

5  3308.  The  prohibition  against  minimum 
educational  requirements  would  not  be  ap- 
propriate to  the  professional  types  of  assign- 
ments given  members  of  the  Federal  Execu- 
tive Service  and,  hence.  5  U.S.C.  3308  should 
not  be  applicable; 

I  3309.  Candidates  for  the  Federal  Execu- 
tive Service  are  not  "graded"  in  the  usual 
sense  of  competitive  civil  service  examina- 
tions, accordingly,  it  is  not  possible  to  give 
additional  "points"  for  veteran's  preference 
la  the  selection  and  review  process  estab- 
lished fcr  the  Federal  Executive  Service  pro- 
gram. This  Is  especially  so  since  the  majority 
of  ^>polntees  to  the  career  executive  group 
will  come  from  those  alreculy  In  the  com- 
petitive service  and  who  presently  do  not 
receive  veterans'  preference  points  for  pro- 
motion consideration. 

S  3311.  All  experience  that  a  candidate  has 
which  relates  to  his  qualifications  for  ap- 
pointment as  an  executive  will  be  reviewed. 
Including  any  military  or  nonpald  experi- 
ence, and  used  to  determine  if  he  is  one  of 
the  most  highly  qualified  candidates  con- 
sidered. Thus  there  la  no  need  for  5  UJS.C. 
3311. 

!  3313-33 15a.  Since  the  usual  type  of  civU 
service  competitive  examinations  are  not 
used  to  determine  the  qualifications  for  can- 
didates for  the  Federal  Executive  Service 
there  are  no  "registers"  or  "employment 
Usts"  for  such  candidates  and  therefore 
these  sections  of  title  5  would  not  be  appli- 


cable to  tiie  Federal  Executive  Service  pro- 
gram. 

i  3316.  The  only  rrnxmR  of  entry  into  the 
Federal  Executive  Service  are  those  specified 
in  subchapter  n  of  chapter  31  of  title  5, 
United  States  (Dode.  This  means  ttiat  "rein- 
statement", as  that  term  is  used  with  re- 
spect to  other  competitive  service  appoint- 
ments, is  not  t^plicable  to  the  Federal  Ex- 
ecutive Service. 

(i  3317  and  3318.  Since  these  sections  ap- 
ply to  the  certification  and  selection  for 
competitive  appointment  from  registers,  and 
since  no  registers  are  established  under  the 
Federal  Executive  Service  qualification-re- 
view process,  these  sections  would  not  be  ap- 
propriate for  the  Federal  Executive  Service 
program. 

i  3320.  The  Federal  Executive  Service  does 
not  include  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and,  accordingly,  5  U.S.C.  3330 
bas  no  applicability  to  the  Service. 

53331.  As  explained  hereinbefore,  there  is 
no  prottatlonary  period  for  executives  se- 
lected for  appointment  in  the  Federal  Ex- 
ecutive Service.  Because  of  that  fCtct,  this 
section  (5  U.S.C.  3321)  would  have  no  ap- 
plicability to  the  Federal  Executive  Service. 
§  3322.  Career  appointments  in  the  Federal 
Executive  Service  are  made  under  employ- 
ment agreements  of  3  years'  duration.  As  the 
concept  of  temporary,  IndeflnLlte,  or  perman- 
ent employment  in  a  particular  position  is 
Inconsistent  with  the  use  of  employment 
agreemients  under  the  Federal  Eixecutlve 
Service  program,  5  U.S.C.  3322  has  no  proper 
applicability  to  the  Service. 

{  3341.  This  section  which  controls  "de- 
tails" within  an  Executive  department,  or  a 
military  department  would  not  be  applicable 
to  members  of  the  Federal  Executive  Serv- 
ice for  two  reasons.  First,  members  of  the 
Federal  Executive  Service  do  not  occupy 
"positions  "  as  that  term  is  used  for  other 
civil  service  purposes  and  a  detail  Is  made 
between  different  positions.  Second,  members 
of  the  Federal  Executive  Service  are  required 
to  agree  to  accept  any  proper  a&signment  of 
duties  aiid  responsibilities  which  would  make 
5  U.S.C.  3341  meaningless  to  those  execuUves. 
§  3361.  "Promotion",  to  which  5  U.S.C. 
3361  relates,  is  a  change  of  an  employee  from 
a  lower  graded  position  to  a  higher  graded 
position  (see  6  CFB  ai0.102(b)  (11) ) .  As 
members  of  the  Federal  Executive  Service  do 
not  occupy  positions,  6  U.S.C.  3361  would 
be  inapplicable  to  them.  Moreover,  as  pro- 
vided In  5  UjS.C.  3139.  the  pay  of  an  execu- 
tive Is  not  based  on  "position"  but  on  other 
statutory  factors  which  make  the  promotion- 
examination  concept  in  6  UJS.C.  3361  not  rel- 
evant to  the  Service. 

Subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C)  wUl  repeal 
sections  3324  and  3325  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code  (and  amend  the  analysis  of 
chapter  33  of  that  title  to  evidence  their  re- 
peal). These  sections  are  repealed  cts  there 
will  no  longer  be  any  positions  in  GS-16,  17, 
or  18  by  reason  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Oeneral  Schedule  by  this  bill,  and  because  5 
U.S.C.  3104  (to  which  I  3325  refers)  will  be 
repealed  by  this  bill  as  explained  hereinbe- 
fore. The  repeal  of  these  two  sections,  w^ilch 
have  been  referred  to  as  special  "super- 
grade"  authorities,  is  part  of  the  statutory 
plan,  which  will  be  accomplished  by  this 
bill,  to  abolish  all  special  authorities  to  fill 
these  executive-type  positions  and  concen- 
trate the  authorities  and  the  controls  under 
this  legislation.  The  accomplishment  of  this 
plan  will  significantly  simplify  executive 
management  control  within  government. 

Paragraph  (5)  amends  the  definition  sec- 
tion of  chapter  42  of  tiUe  5,  United  States 
Code,  relative  to  "Performance  Rating"  to 
exclude  from  that  chapter  members  of  the 
Federal  Executive  Service  and  employees 
under  an  agency  program  of  executive 
management  (a  regulatory  program  under  6 
U.S.C.  3143(a) ) .  This  amendment  will  exclude 


these  executives  from  the  performance  rating 
provisions  of  chapter  42.  This  exclusion  1b 
based  on  the  fact  that  a  uniform  performance 
rating  system  for  executives  would  not  be  in 
keeping  with  the  basic  concept*  of  the  Fed- 
eral Executive  Service  program.  Each  agency 
will  have  to  establish  effective  and  tailor- 
made  processes  to  determine  the  quality  of 
the  performance  of  its  executives.  If  an  ex- 
ecutive's Job  performance  is  poor  he  will  be 
removed  for  Inefficiency.  If  his  performance 
Is  adequate  but  not  up  to  the  high  level  ex- 
pected his  employment  agreement  wlU  not 
be  renewed.  If  his  performance  is  of  a  high 
quality  his  pay  may  be  raised.  An  executive 
cannot  be  involved  in  a  reduction  in  force, 
therefore,  there  is  no  need  to  rate  blm  for 
the  purposes  of  5  U.S.C.  3602(a)  (4)  which 
refers  to  the  use  of  "efficiency  or  performance 
ratings"  as  a  reduction-ln-lorce  retention 
factor. 

Paragraph  (6)  makes  amendments  to  chap- 
ter 51  ( "ClassificaUon")  of  UUe  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  aocommodate  the  new  Fed- 
eral Executive  Service  program. 

Subparayrap/i  (A)  of  paragraph  (6)  will 
amend  5  U.S.C.  5102(c)  (25)  to  delete  the 
reference  to  GS-18  (as  that  grade  is  deleted 
from  the  General  Schedule  by  this  bill)  and 
to  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  reference  to  grade 
GS-15  (the  new  maximum  grade  in  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule) .  The  words  "by  a  statute  oth- 
er than  this  chapter''  are  used  instead  of  "by 
other  statute"  lor  better  precision  and  clar- 
ity. 

Subparagraph  (B)  (i)  of  paragraph  (6) 
wiU  amend  6  U.S.C.  6104  by  deleting  the  ref- 
erence to  0&-18  (as  there  will  be  no  0&-18 
in  the  General  Schedule  after  the  enactment 
of  this  Act)  and,  in  lieu  thereof,  inserting  a 
reference  to  GS-15  which  will — after  enact- 
ment— be  the  top  grade  in  the  Oeneral 
Schedule. 

Subparagraph  (0)(ii)  of  paragraph  (6) 
will  repeal  paragraphs  (16),  (17),  and  (18) 
of  5  U.S.C.  5104.  These  three  paragraphs  de- 
scribe the  classes  of  positlone  the  duties  of 
which  warranted  placement  of  a  p>osltlon  in 
GS-16.  17,  or  18.  As  there  will  be  no  Oeneral 
Schedule  grades  at  G6-16.  17,  and  18,  these 
statutory  position -description  provisions  are 
no  longer  necessary. 

Subparagraph  (C)  of  paragraph  (6)  will 
repeal  5  U.S.C.  5108,  the  basic  statutory  pro- 
vision governing  the  classification  of  posi- 
tions at  G5-16,  17,  and  18.  Section  5108  is  no 
longer  necessary  because  there  will  be  no 
General  Schedule  grades  GS-16.  17,  and  18 
after  the  bill  is  enacted,  and  there  will 
be  no  need  to  fix  and  distribute  numbers  of 
positions  at  grades  GS-16,  17,  and  18  as  the 
Federal  Executive  Service  program  will  sup- 
ply a  better  and  more  efficient  basis  for  creat- 
ing executive-level  appointment  authorities. 
Subparagraph  (D)  of  paragraph  (8)  will 
repteal  that  part  of  5  U.S.C.  5109  which  was 
a  statutory  pay  fixing  authority  for  the  GS- 
18  position  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Retirement,  Insurance,  and  Occupational 
Health  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  That 
position  will  be  covered  under  the  Federal 
Executive   Service. 

Subparagraph  (£)  of  paragraph  (6)  will 
repeal  5  U.S.C.  6114  which  required  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  other  agency  au- 
thorities to  make  reports  to  Congress  on  posi- 
tions m  grades  GS-16,  17,  and  18.  The  sec- 
tion is  unnecessary  both  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  the  General  Schedule  will  no  longer 
Include  GS-16,  17,  and  18.  but  also  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  Congress  will  be  fully  in- 
formed as  to  the  operation  of  the  Federal 
Executive  Service  under  5  U.S.C.  130e(f)  and 
under  6  U.S.C.  3143 (a  i  by  the  new  provisions 
in  subchapter  II  of  chapter  31  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

Subparoflrap/i  (F)  of  paragraph  (6)  will 
amend  the  analysis  of  chapter  51  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  show  that  sections 
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5106  and  5100  of  th*t  cbaptcr  have  b«en  re- 
pealed. 

Sutyparoffrapfi  (O)  of  pAracrapb  (6)  will 
amend  aectloa  5116  by  deleting  tbe  reference 
therein  to  section  6114  of  title  S,  United 
States  Oode,  whlob  will  be  repealed  by  aeo- 
tlon  1(6)  (B)  of  the  bill. 

Paragraph  (7)  makea  several  amendments 
to  chapter  53  ("Pay  Rates  and  eystems")  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  needed  by  reason 
of  the  creation  of  the  Federal  Executive 
Servloe. 

SubparoffTaph  {A)  of  paragraph  (7)  wUI 
amend  5  U.S.C.  6304  ("Presidential  policies 
and  regulations")  to  Include  therein  a  ref- 
erence to  subchapter  n  of  chapter  31  of  title 
S  of  the  United  States  Code  (the  subchapt«r 
goveralnc  the  Federal  Bxecuttve  Servio*) . 
This  amendmenit  will  Include  the  Federal 
Executive  Service  among  the  pay  authorities 
which  the  President  considers  In  fixing 
policies  and  regulations  relating  to  such 
matters  as  pay  oom{>arabllity  with  private 
enterprise,  the  adequacy  of  Federal  statutory 
pay  structures,  and  the  relationship  of  Fed- 
eral statutory  pay  raites  and  private  enter- 
prise pay  rates. 

SubparaiTTaph  iS)  of  paragraph  (7)  will 
amend  the  General  Schedule  set  out  In  5 
U.8.C.  5333  by  repealing  all  references  thersln 
to  Oe-lfl.  17.  and  18  and  tbe  annual  ratee 
(or  those  grades.  By  reason  of  the  creation  of 
the  Federal  Executive  Service  by  this  Act — 
and  the  other  statutory  pay  fixing  provi- 
sions of  this  Act — there  Ls  no  need  for  grades 
06-18.  17.  and   18  In  the  General  Schedule 

Subparagraph.  (C)  of  paragraph  (7)  will 
repeal  5  US  C.  5361  which  was  a  special  pay 
fljdag  authority  for  the  scientific  and  pro- 
fesalooal  positions  established  under  5  U.S.C. 

3104  (5  U.S.C.  3104  will  also  be  repealed  by 
tUls  Mil  as  explained  hereinbefore)  Because 
of  the  new  Federal  Executive  Service  pro- 
gram there  is  no  need  for  special  pay  fixing 
provisions  such  as  5  U3.C.  53ftl  as  the  posi- 
tions covered  by  that  section  will  either  be 
in  the  P^ederai  Executive  Service  or  under  an 
agency  program  of  executive  management 
after  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

SubparoffToph  (D)  of  paragraph  (7)  will 
amend  5  U.S.C.  5393  so  that  It  applies  only 
to  hearing  examiner  positions  that  are  paid 
under  the  General  Schedule.  Tbe  majority  of 
tkearing  examiners  appointed  under  5  U.8.C. 

3105  are  in  grades  higher  than  08-15  and. 
after  the  enactment  of  this  bUl,  those  higher 
paid  hearing  examiners  will  have  their  pay 
fixed  by  the  ClvU  Service  Commission  under 
newly  added  5  U.S.C.  3143(c)  making  5 
U^.C.  5382  applicable  only  to  hearing  exami- 
ners in  General  Schedule  positions. 

Subparagraph  (JC)  of  paragraph  (7)  will 
amend  5  UJS.C.  5383  by  deleting  the  refer- 
encs  therein  to  OS-18  and  Inserting  In  ilea 
thereof  a  reference  to  the  maximum  rate 
payable  under  newly  added  5  U^.C.  3130. 
This  \M  a  technical  amendment  needed  by 
reaaon  of  the  repeal  of  the  OB-lS  grade  and 
pay  rate. 

Subparair-aph  (F)  of  paragraph  (7)  wlU 
aoMDd  5  UJS.C.  5364  to  include  therein  a  ref- 
wanoe  to  the  maximum  rate  of  pay  payable 
xmdn  the  Federal  Executive  Servloe  pro- 
gram. This  amendment  la  required  because 
of  the  repeal  of  those  provisions  in  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  that  related  to  OS-18.  17.  and 
18.  That  repeal  would  leave  this  section  1a- 
oomplete  which  maJus  it  essential  to  sup- 
plement It  by  the  inclusion  therein  of  the 
referexice  to  the  maximum  Federal  Executive 
Servloe  pay  rate. 

Snbparairaph  (G)  of  paragraph  (7)  will 
amend  the  analysU  of  chapter  53  of  title  8. 
United  States  Code,  to  show  the  repeal  of  6 
US.C.  5361. 

Paragraph  («)  will  amend  6  U.S.C.  6506 (a) 
(3)  relative  to  serveranoe  pay  to  delete  an 
obsolete  reference  to  OS-18  and.  In  lieu 
thereof,  include  a  reference  to  the  Tw^T-iTni^Tn 
rate   payable   under   newly   added    S   VS.C. 


3130:  and  by  Including  a  reference  to 
members  of  the  Federal  Executive  Serv- 
ice In  5  use  5605(a)  (U).  The  Utter 
insertion  is  needed  because  members  of  the 
Federal  Executive  Service  have  a  definite 
limitation  on  their  appointment  (3  years) 
and  if  they  are  not  excepted  from  5  US.C. 
5506(a)  (3)  (U)  none  of  them  oould  receive 
severance  pay  as  is  intended  under  the  newly 
added  5  U.S.C.  3140.  The  first  amendment  Is 
a  technical  one  made  necessary  by  the  repeal 
of  the  General  Schedule  reference  to  OS-18. 
Paragraph  (9)  wuuld  amend  6  U.S.C.  7154 
(which  prohibits  discrimination  because  of 
race,  color,  creed,  sex,  or  national  origin  In 
classification  and  pay  fixing)  to  Include  a 
reference  to  the  Federal  Executive  Service 
and  other  pay  fixing  authorities  in  subchap- 
ter U  of  chapter  31  of  title  6.  United  States 
Code.  This  amendment  is  easeutlal  as  the 
incumbenu  of  the  positions  formerly  In  G3- 
16,  17,  and  18,  who  were  governed  by  this 
section  7184.  are  now  In  the  Federal  Execu- 
tive Service  and,  of  course,  are  still  fully  de- 
serving of  this  type  of  statutory  protection. 
The  section  Is  also  amended  to  delete  a  ref- 
erence to  6  use.  3334  which  this  bUi  would 


Paragraph  (10)  would  ^rTH>n<i  chapter  77 
("Appeals-)  of  Utle  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  by 
adding  a  new  section  7703  to  provide  for  ap- 
peals to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  by 
members  of  the  Federal  Executive  Service 
and  employees  under  a  regtilatory  program  of 
executive  management  establlahed  under  the 
newly  added  5  US  C.  3143(a)  who  have  the 
equivalent  of  career  tenure,  who  feel  their 
employing  agency  has  violated  the  employ- 
ment agr«en>ent  (either  initial  or  renewal) 
under  whloh  they  are  serving.  The  appeals 
that  may  be  filed  under  this  added  section 
7703  could  relate  to  such  things  as  an  assign- 
ment of  duties  alleged  to  be  of  a  nonexecu- 
tive character  or  separation  from  employment 
during   an  employment   agreement. 

The  section  Is  patterned  after  6  US.C.  7701 
which  has.  since  1944  served  as  the  statutory 
basis  for  the  appeals  of  preference  ellglbles. 
Puagrapb  (10)  also  amends  the  analysis  of 
chapter  77  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  to 
show  the  newly  added  8  US.C.  7703. 

Section  2 

Section  3  is  a  transition  section  which  will 
enable  the  present  incumbents  of  positions  In 
OS-ie,  17.  and  18,  or  in  the  08-18.  17,  or  18 
pay  range,  to  either  enter  the  Federai  Ksecu- 
tlve  Servloe  or  an  agency  program  for  ex- 
ecutive management  or  OMitlnue  under  the 
appointment  held  immediately  before  tbe  ef- 
fective date  of  the  bill.  Any  needed  transi- 
tion provisions  for  an  agency  program  for  ex- 
ecutive management  will  be  Issiied  xinder  the 
regulatory  authority  in  new  section  8143(a) 
and  will  provide  the  same  rights  as  set  out 
below. 

Substiction  {a)  (I)  is  sppUcable  to  career 
and  career-conditional  employees  who  were 
in  aS-18.  17.  and  18.  or  in  the  08-18.  17, 
or  18  pay  range,  immediately  before  the  ef- 
fective date  and  who  are  not  excluded  from 
coverage  under  the  new  subchapter  11  of 
chapter  81  of  title  6.  United  States  Code. 
These  career  and  career-oondltlonal  em- 
ployees have  a  choice  between  remaining  in 
the  employ  of  the  agency  under  the  same 
appointment  they  held  before  the  Federal 
Executive  Service  was  created  or  entering  the 
Federal  Executive  Service  in  their  employing 
ag»ncy  If  such  an  employee  electa  to  enter 
the  Federal  Executive  Servloe  he  will  be  given 
an  Initial  employment  agreement  for  3  years 
as  specified  In  the  new  |  8137  of  title  6. 
United  States  Oode,  without  having  his 
qualifications  reviewed  or  approved  by  a 
Qualification  Board.  The  entry  Into  the  Fed- 
eral Executive  Servloe  of  su^  an  employee 
wUl  have  no  efTect  on  any  of  his  Federal  em- 
ployment rights  or  benefits  such  as  leave,  re- 
tirement. Itfe  Insurance,  and  health  benefits. 
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If  the  employee  elects  to  remain  in  the  agen. 
cy  under  the  appointment  he  held  before  the 
Federal  ExecuUve  Service  was  created,  he  Is 
enUtled  to  retain  that  appointment  (wtth 
the  same  rlghU  and  benefits)  untu  such  time 
as  he  leaves  it  by  transfer,  retirement,  pes- 
iguatlon.  death  or  whatever. 

Subjection  (o)  (2)  of  section  3  applies  to 
employees  who  were  In  the  excepted  serrtee 
immediately  before  the  effective  date  of  the 
bill.  It  distinguishes  between  two  types  of 
excepted  employees  paid  In  the  OS-16,  17,  or 
18  pay  range. 

The  first  type  Is  the  excepted  employee 
who.  prior  to  the  effective  date,  was  in  no 
sense  a  "career"  employee,  i.e..  an  employee 
In  Schedule  C  or  serving  under  a  noncateer 
executive  assignment.  This  type  of  noncareer, 
excepted  employee  had  no  true  tenure  be- 
fore the  effective  date  and.  under  this  sub- 
section (a)  (3),  be  would  be  enUtled  to  the 
same  type  of  appointment,  a  noncareer  ap- 
polntment. 

The  second  type  Includes  all  other  excepted 
employees  regardless  of  whether  they  were 
excepted  by  statute  or  under  Schedule  A  or 
B.  Any  of  this  second  type  of  excepted  em- 
ployees may,  at  the  election  of  his  employ- 
ing agency,  be  offered  a  career  appointment. 
It  Is  to  be  emphasized  that  this  Is  an  option 
of  the  employing  agency,  not  a  right  of  the 
excepted  employee  The  employee  who  accepts 
the  agency's  offer  becomes  a  career  appointee 
without  having  his  qualifications  reviewed  or 
approved  by  a  Qualification  Board.  If  the  for- 
mer excepted  employee  accepts  a  career  ap- 
pointment, he  has  all  the  rights  of  any  other 
career  appointee.  If  such  an  excepted  em- 
ployee accepts  a  career  appointment  it  wUl 
have  no  effect  on  his  rights  or  benefits  such 
as  leave,  retlremeat,  life  Insurance,  and 
health  benefits. 

If  an  agency  does  not  elect  to  offer  this 
second  type  at  excepted  employee  a  career 
appointment  or  if  the  employee  does  not 
wish  to  accept  such  an  appointment,  the 
agency  is  required  to  allow  him  to  remain  In 
Its  employ  In  the  same  excepted  appointment 
he  held  immediately  before  the  effective  date 
of  the  bill  with  no  ch&nge  in  his  tenure  and 
no  loss  of  any  employment-protection  bene- 
fits he  had  Immediately  before  that  effective 
date.  This  means  that  If  this  excepted  em- 
ployee had  protection  under  5  US.C.  7512 
and  7701.  he  retains  that  protection.  In  addi- 
tion, If  he  was  paid  under  the  General  Sched- 
ule, he  will  be  paid  in  the  future  In  the 
same  manner  under  section  3(b)  of  the  bill 
rather  than  under  the  new  5  US.C.  3136  ^- 
pUc&ble  to  members  of  the  Federal  Executive 
Servloe. 

Subsection  (a)  (3)  of  section  3  authcrlsee 
the  ClvU  Service  Commlselan  to  prescribe 
regulations  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 2.  The  subeectlon  expressly  requires  that 
the  regulations  Include  an  appellate  proce- 
dure so  that  an  employee  who  believes  his 
agency  has  not  given  him  a  right  to  which 
he  believes  be  was  entitled  under  the  section 
will  be  able  to  have  an  outside  authority 
review  the  matter  and.  when  warranted,  di- 
rect that  appropriate  corrective  action  be 
made.  Agencies  are  required,  by  section  3(a) 
(3).  to  take  whatever  corrective  action  the 
Commission  recommends  In  an  appeal  under 
the  section. 

Sub*ecticm  (b)  of  section  3  (except  the 
provision  ooncemlng  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation)  establishes  a  temporary  pay- 
flxing  authority  for  incumbents  of  posltlcns 
that  were  In.  or  paid  at  a  rate  of,  OS-IO, 
17.  18,  and  PX.  313-t7pe  positions  ImmedlaU- 
ly  before  the  effective  date  of  the  bill,  but 
who  choose  not  to  enter  the  Federal  Execu- 
tive Servloe  or  an  agency  program  of  execu- 
tive management  or  who  are  occupying  posi- 
tions In  the  excepted  service  which  were  not 
brought  under  the  FES  or  an  agency  pro- 
gram by  the  agency.  The  subsection  Is  re- 
quired because  after  the  effective  date  there 
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yUl  be  no  General  Schedule  grades  above 

(«-15. 

PHagrapb  (X)  of  subsection  (b)  defines 
ms  coverage  of  the  subsection  and  paragraph 
(2)  constitutes  the  necessary  express  au- 
yjorlty  to  allow  agencies  with  admlnifltratlve 
pay-fixing  authority  to  continue  that  au- 
thority after  the  blU  is  enacted  for  the  posi- 
tions covered. 

fiubsecUon  (b)  (3)  (B)  Is  a  special  pay- 
dxlng  authority  for  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  which  allows  the  Director  of 
tbst  Bureau  to  fix  the  pay  of  140  positions 
in  the  Bureau  by  administrative  determina- 
tion without  regard  to  the  other  provisions 
of  the  Act  but  within  the  same  rate  limits. 

In  Ueu  of  06-18,  17,  and  18.  paragraph  (3) 
of  subsection  (b)  creates  three  new  grades 
(Otade  16,  Grade  17.  and  Grade  18)  which 
bsve  Identical  annual  ratee  and  steps  to  those 
U  the  present  GS-16, 17.  and  18.  It  is  essenUal 
to  keep  in  mind  that  this  provision  (indeed 
aU  of  section  3  and  section  3  of  the  bill  except 
those  provisions  referring  to  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation)  is  temporary  legisla- 
tion—not  part  of  title  6.  United  States  Oode. 
which  contains  only  permanent  legislation — 
which  will  remain  In  effect  only  so  long  as 
pasltlons  of  the  type  referred  to  In  paragraph 
(i)  of  subsection  (a)  exist. 

The  remainder  of  paragraph  (3)  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  2  is  designed  to  con- 
tinue the  pay-fixing  system  for  the  former 
G8-16,  17.  and  18  positions  so  long  as  they 
exist  and  are  filled.  These  positions  require 
the  Civil  Service  Oommlssion  to  issue  regula- 
tions establishing  a  pay-fixing  system  so  that 
employees  who  occupy  positions  in  Grades 
16.  17,  and  18  after  the  effective  date  will 
continue  to  be  paid  In  the  same  manner  as 
they  were  before  that  effective  date.  These 
regulations  will  have  the  full  weight  and 
effect  of  statute  and  pMty  determinations 
made  in  aoocM'dance  with  the  regulations  will 
be  binding  on  all  administrative,  certifying, 
payroll,  disbursing,  and  accounting  ofllclals. 
In  the  regulations,  the  Oommlsslon  will  In- 
clude provisions  that  will  govern  employees 
In  Oradee  18,  17,  and  18  with  respect  to  the 
rate  of  pay  on  change  of  position  or  change 
in  type  of  appointment,  p>eriodlc  and  addi- 
tional step  increases,  and  pay  saving.  Each 
of  these  regulatory  provisions  will  give  to 
the  Orade  18,  17.  or  18  employee  the  same 
rights  and  benefits  he  had  when  he  was 
paid  under  the  General  Schedule.  It  Is  the 
legislative  purpose  In  Including  section  3(b) 
to  ensure  that  the  employees  who  are  placed 
In  Oradee  16.  17,  and  18  by  the  enactment  of 
this  bill  will  continue  to  be  paid  on  the 
same  basis  and  under  an  Identical  pay-fixing 
system  as  they  were  being  paid  under  the 
General  Schedule  immediately  before  the  ef- 
recUve  date  of  the  bill. 

Section  3 
Section  3 (a)  repeals  all  statutes  and  other 
authorities  which  authorized  positions  In,  or 
paid  at  a  rate  of  as-16,  17,  and  18,  and  posi- 
tions of  a  PX,.  313-type,  Immediately  be- 
fore the  effective  date  of  the  Act,  and,  con- 
currently, authorizes  each  such  position  to 
be  continued  under  the  authority  of  this 
subsection  (a).  These  positions  are  to  be 
continued  under  the  authority  of  section  3 
(a)  unUl  they  are  brought  Into  the  Federal 
Executive  Service  or  under  an  agency  pro- 
gram of  executive  management.  Most  of  the 
positions  to  which  this  section  refers  are 
positions  held  by  employees  Immediately  be- 
fore the  effective  date  in  GS-16,  17,  and  18,  or 
In  the  OS-16,  17.  or  18  pay  range,  who.  under 
authority  of  section  2  of  the  bUl.  elect  not 
to  enter  the  Federal  ExecuOve  Service  but. 
Instead,  retained  their  position  in  the  new 
Grade  16.  17,  or  18.  When  those  employees 
leave  these  positions,  the  duties  of  these 
positions  will  be  performed  by  members  of 
the  Federal  Executive  Service  or  employees 
under  an  agency  program  of  executive  man- 
•gement.  but  until  that  occurs  this  section 


3(a)  serves  as  the  legal  authority  to  continue 
the  position  at  whatever  grade  It  was  In  (but 
without  the  "CS"  title)  immediately  before 
the  effective  date  of  the  Act.  As  expressly 
provided  in  section  3(a)(2),  subsection  (a) 
does  not  apply  to  the  administrative  pey- 
flxlng  authority  provided  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  in  section  2(b)  (2)  (B) 
of  the  bUl. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  3  U  an  "account- 
ing" provision  which  requires  a  report  on 
the  positions  continued  under  section  3(a). 
This  report  will  disclose  to  the  ClvU  Service 
Commission  the  exact  ntxmber  of  these  posi- 
tions— and  the  former  authority  under  which 
they  existed  before  the  effective  date  of  the 
blU — eo  that  control  can  be  maintained  over 
them  m  the  fuutre.  By  the  use  of  this  sub- 
section the  Commls^on  will  be  able  to  deter- 
mine just  when  aU  these  positions  are  elimi- 
nated. 

Section  4 

Section  4  U  Included  to  make  positive  that 
the  enactment  of  the  bUl  will  not  decrease 
the  pay,  aUowances,  compensation,  or  an- 
nuity of  any  person. 

Section  5 
Section  S  is  the  usual  severability  provi- 
sion. 

Section  6 

Section  6(a)  sets  the  general  effective  date 
of  the  Act  at  the  start  of  the  first  fiscal  year 
that  begins  370  days  foUowlng  the  date  of 
enactment.  This  period  of  time  is  needed  to 
allow  the  ClvU  Service  Commission  and  the 
agencies  time  to  prepare  for  the  changes  that 
wUl  be  brought  about  in  the  area  of  execu- 
tive management  by  tbe  enactment  of  the 
blU.  During  this  period  the  Commission  wiU 
establish  Qualifications  Boards  required  by 
the  new  6  U.S.C.  3138.  Also,  during  this  pe- 
riod the  Commission  will  prepare  the  regula- 
tions authorized  by  section  2(b)  which  will 
govern  pay  fixing  for  the  newly  created 
Grades  16,  17,  and  18  and  do  such  other 
things  as  are  necessary  to  make  the  bUl 
operational. 

Section  6(b)  sets  the  effective  date  of  the 
stewardship  reporting  provisions  90  days  ear- 
Uer  than  the  general  effective  date  of  the  Act. 
This  earlier  effective  date  for  those  provisions 
wUl  enable  the  ClvU  Service  Commission  and 
the  agencies  having  regulatory  programs  of 
executive  management  to  prepare  and  submit 
the  required  report  prior  to  the  general  effec- 
tive date  so  that  on  that  general  effective  date 
the  necessary  number  of  executive  appoint- 
ments, ratios,  and  executive  pay  averages 
will  be  authorized. 


President  of  the  United  States  has  said 
that  he  supports  direct  election  and 
would  urge  the  States  to  ratify  an 
amendment  to  that  end  if  the  bill  won 
congressional  approval.  And  even  such 
diverse  mterests  as  the  UjB.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  AFL-CIO  have  joined 
in  backing  this  legislation. 

There  is  good  reason  for  the  unity  of 
feeling. 

In  1968,  the  shift  of  just  a  few  thou- 
sand votes  in  selected  eireas  of  the  coun- 
try, out  of  a  total  of  more  than  68  mil- 
lion cast,  would  have  thrown  the  presi- 
dential election  into  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. We  could  again  have  had  a 
President  who  did  not  receive  the  great- 
est number  of  votes  cast.  Or  we  could 
have  a  President  who  was  the  winner  in 
popular  votes,  but  still  indebted  to  a 
third  candidate  for  his  victory  in  the 
electoral  college. 

Fortunately  these  possibilities  did  not 
become  reaUties,  but  there  could  be  no 
more  graphic  demonstration  of  the  de- 
gree to  which  the  electoral  college  has 
outlived  its  usefulness  and,  indeed,  mu- 
tated into  a  potentially  antidemocratic 
Institution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  congratulate  our 
colleagues  for  their  wisdom  in  approving 
this  proposal  by  an  overwhelming  mar- 
gin in  the  9 1st  Congress. 

For  those  who  have  opposed  this 
amendment  in  the  past  for  whatever 
reasc»is,  let  me  offer  the  observation  that 
we  have  flirted  with  disaster  and  been 
spared. 

For  everyone  concerned  with  making 
government  more  democratic  and  re- 
sponsive to  the  will  of  the  people,  let  us 
join  in  the  support  of  this  necessary  and 
overdue  reform. 


FASCELL     PROPOSES     AMENDMENT 
FOR  DIRECr  ELECTIONS 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day again  introducing  legislation  de- 
signed to  avert  the  kind  of  constitutional 
crisis  which  threatened  our  Nation  in 
the  last  presidential  election.  The 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  I 
ajn  proposing  would  provide  for  the  di- 
rect election  of  the  President  and  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

Our  colleagues  will  recall  that  this 
measure  was  approved  in  the  House  by  a 
significant  margin  of  339  to  70  in  the 
last  session  of  Congress.  In  fact,  few  is- 
sues have  commanded  the  widespread 
support  which  the  direct  election  amend- 
ment has  enjoyed,  and  yet  not  been  en- 
acted. 

Polls  show  that  over  80  percent  of  the 
American  people  favor  this  reform.  The 


SYRACUSE  CHINA— CENTENNIAL 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcoeo  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
interesting  habits  of  people  from  the  cen- 
tral New  York  and  Syracuse  areas,  es- 
pecially when  traveling,  is  the  quick  in- 
spection of  the  bottom  of  their  dinner 
plates.  Actually,  this  small  gesture  has 
become  the  trademark  of  people  looking 
for  a  trademark.  It  is  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable pride  to  these  central  New 
Yorkers  that  Syracuse  china  has  become 
the  hallmark  of  fine  dinner  service 
throughout  the  Nation. 

This  year  Syracuse  china,  the  first  and 
finest  in  true  American  chinaware,  cele- 
brates its  centennial  year.  The  story  of 
its  development  dates  from  very  modest 
beginnings  over  100  years  ago,  long  be- 
fore true,  vitrified  china  was  produced 
in  America. 

Back  in  1841,  W.  H.  Farrar  started  a 
small  pottery  on  what  is  now  called  West 
Genesee  Street,  in  Syracuse.  By  using 
local  clays,  Mr.  Farrar  produced  whldcy 
jugs,  butter  crocks  and  mixing  bowls  in 
stoneware,  along  with  clay  sinimals  in 
brown  glazed  pottery.  Withlng  a  few 
years  the  Empire  Pottery  Co.  was  orga- 
nized to  take  over  the  Parrar  Pottery,  and 
"white  ware"  for  table  use  was  added  to 
the  line. 
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But  It  was  not  until  1871  that  the 
Onondaca  Pottery  Co.  was  organized  to 
take  over  the  Empire  Pottery  Co.  This 
W81S  the  company  that  was  destined  to 
become  the  Syracuse  China  Corp.,  and 
gain  international  fame  within  the  cen- 
tury. 

The  new  company  started  by  pro- 
ducing a  heavy  duty  earthenware  called 
Ironstone  in  a  small  factory  on  Payette 
Street.  As  acceptance  of  Its  product  grew, 
the  company  found  It  necessary  to  Im- 
prove and  enlarge  its  manufacturing  fa- 
cilities. In  1880,  a  new  plant  was  built 
on  the  site  of  the  old.  This  was  enlarged 
on  three  successive  occasions,  trebling 
the  fsMJtory's  capacity. 

Things  really  began  to  happen  In  the 
1880 '8.  In  1885,  semlporcelaln  ware  was 
produced  which  giiaranteed  no  crackle  or 
craze — the  first  such  china  made  in  the 
United  SUtes.  And.  by  1891,  Onondaga 
Pottery  went  Into  full  production  of  thin 
translucent  dinnerware — marketed  for 
the  first  time  as  Syracuse  china.  As 
America's  first  true  vitrified  china,  the 
new  Syracuse  china  was  heralded 
throughout  the  country.  At  the  World 
Columbian  Exposition  in  1893  it  received 
the  High  Award  Medal  and  11  years  later 
the  Grand  Prize  Medal  was  awarded  to 
Syracuse  china  at  the  Louisiana  Pxii- 
chase  Elxposition  in  St.  Louis. 

As  the  business  pace  picked  up  the 
company  branched  out  further  and  built 
Its  third  and  final  addition  at  the  Fay- 
ette Street  site.  In  1921,  construction  of 
a  new  plant,  on  Court  Street,  was  begiin. 
Here  china  was  produced  for  commercial 
use,  in  restaurants,  hotels,  hospitals,  col- 
leges, and  universities. 

In  1928,  an  ivory  body  dinner  and 
hotelware  wtu  perfected  and  the  com- 
pany's commerclalware  division  was  on 
the  way  to  its  present  standing  as  leader 
in  the  Industry.  "Econo-Rim"  produc- 
tion and  the  Syratone  process  of  decorat- 
ing followed  In  1933. 

From  this  point  on,  a  never-ending 
program  of  research  and  experimenta- 
tion yielded  scores  of  new  techniques  in 
designing,  making,  and  decorating  both 
hoiisehold  and  commercial  chinaware. 
Such  research  even  made  possible  a 
unique  wartime  product.  During  World 
War  n  the  company  developed  a  com- 
pletely nondetectable  landmine  and  fuse, 
using  Syracuse  chine  as  one  of  its  basic 
components.  The  first  of  Its  kind  to  be 
perfected,  this  outstanding  contribution 
to  the  defense  effort  was  recognized  by  a 
special  citation  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment. 

The  defense  efifort  did  not  retard  re- 
search or  production  of  goods  for  the 
consumer,  however.  By  1945,  the  com- 
pany came  out  with  Alrllte  china,  the 
first  ever  used  on  passenger  airlines. 
Since  that  time  the  company  has  con- 
tinued to  be  a  major  supplier  and  in- 
novator to  the  airline  food  service. 

Since  World  War  n,  major  limovations 
in  the  industry  have  come  from  the  top- 
notch  ceramic  engineers  and  research 
personnel  at  Syracuse  China.  Principal 
among  these  was  the  Introduction  of  the 
Wlnthrop  shape,  a  completely  new  con- 
cept for  the  industry.  The  Wlnthrop 
shape,  Introduced  in  1950,  marked  the 
first  time  any  manufacturer  produced 


the  Internipted  edge  to  the  commercial 
market,  a  design  feature  that  up  to  then 
was  limited  to  the  production  of  house- 
hold ware. 

By  this  time  Syracuse  China  was  the 
recognized  leader  in  the  industry.  In  fact, 
the  product  name  had  become  so  well 
known  and  widely  accepted,  that  the 
company's  name  was  officially  changed 
to  Syracuse  China  Corp.  in  1966.  and  the 
longstanding  name  of  Onondaga  Pottery 
Co.,  became  a  matter  of  historical  record. 

One  hundred  years  after  the  founding 
of  the  Onondaga  Pottery  Co..  Syracuse 
China  covers  some  21  acres  and  holds  the 
uncontested  first  place  in  the  commercial 
chlnaware  industiy.  As  the  largest  man- 
ufacturer of  commercial  chlnaware  In 
the  United  States,  its  quality  products 
can  be  seen  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada — in  the  finest  restaurants, 
well-known  colleges  and  universities, 
and  various  health  care  centers.  Its  fa- 
mous ceramic  engineers  and  research 
personnel  continually  test  products  and 
formulas  and  investigate  product  devel- 
opment, stresses  and  strains  on  products 
and  the  design  of  new  shapes.  According 
to  President  William  R.  Salisbury,  the 
Syraciise  Cliina  Corp.  looks  on  1971.  not 
only  as  a  year  for  centennial  celebration, 
but,  as  the  "t)eginnlng  of  further  growth 
and  leadership  in  quality  products,  ctis- 
tomer  service,  product  design,  limova- 
tions, and  technical  know-how." 


THE  BUDGET  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

(Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mi. 
Speaker,  if  someone  were  to  tell  me  that 
the  budget  of  the  United  States  would 
make  interesting  reading — indeed  excit- 
ing reading — then  I  think  I  would  be 
understandably  skeptical.  Even  more  so 
if  someone  were  to  su-gue  that  the  budget 
made  interesting  bedtime  reading.  I  have 
always  thought  I  was  safe  In  assuming 
that  there  was  quite  a  difference  between 
hard  facts  and  cold  figures  and  a  work 
of  fiction.  Most  people  would  agree  that 
a  budget  should  be  more  a  matter  of  hard 
facts  and  cold  figures  than  a  work  of 
fiction.  Now,  however,  after  reading  the 
President's  economic  message  and  going 
over  his  budget,  I  am  forced  to  re- 
examine these  traditional  and  supposedly 
safe  assimiptions.  Apparently  what  was 
universally  true  a  week  ago.  can  no 
longer  be  taken  for  granted.  The  truth  is 
that  in  all  likelihood.  Mr.  Nixon's  budget 
will  go  down  in  history  more  as  a  woiit  of 
fiction  than  anything  else — albeit  not  a 
work  of  first  rank  and  definitely  not  to  be 
confused  ?rlth  a  work  of  art. 

Already  the  book  reviews  are  describ- 
ing the  budget  as  being  more  Alice  in 
Wonderland  than  a  realistic  projection 
of  likely  income  and  blueprint  of  reason- 
able expenditures.  While  at  first  hearing 
such  a  combination  as  Lewis  Carroll 
and  a  Republican  administration  budget 
might  seem  incongruous,  closer  exam- 
ination reveals  the  budget  Is  clearly  a 
mixture  of  relatively  few  hard  figures 


and  many  soft  dreams — to  borrow  irota 
another  review.  Another  way  of  putting 
it  is  that  the  budget  is  long  on  promises 
and  short  on  concrete  and  realistic  as- 
sumptions. 

Now,  lest  this  get  a  Utile  forced,  let  me 
admit  at  the  outset  that  much  of  this 
discussion  would  be  unnecessary  if  the 
President  had  been  willing  to  describe 
and  admit  the  budget  to  be  what  it  was— 
a  plan  of  deficit  spending  for  an  economy 
in  deep  trouble — instead  of  trying  to  re- 
sort to  the  elaborate  disguise  of  referring 
to  it  as  a  self-fulfilling  budget.  When  the 
President  goes  so  far  as  to  deny  that  hla 
budget  will  create  the  $11.6  billion  deficit 
that  it  is  clearly  creating,  if  followed, 
the  President  invites  upon  himself  this 
kind  of  treatment.  The  President  creates 
a  new  credibility  gap  each  time  he  argues 
that  the  budget  will  spend  Itself  so  silly 
that  it  will  end  up  in  the  black  instead 
of  the  red. 

Oh,  I  know  it  must  be  difficult  for  a 
Republican  President,  presiding  once 
again  in  this  century  over  a  serious  eco- 
nomic situation,  to  admit  that  he  is 
resorting  to  nothing  more  than  old- 
fashioned  New  Deal  pump  priming  and 
relying  on — horror  of  horrors — such  a 
subversive  and  un-American  device  as 
neo-Keynesian,  post-Galbraithian  deficit 
spending.  Even  if  important  party  con- 
tributors were  to  accept  this  revolution- 
ary situation  for  what  it  is  worth,  the 
President  is  still  understandably  embar- 
rassed about  having  to  make  such  a  com- 
plete turnabout  from  his  slavish  devotion 
a  short  12  months  ago  to  a  rigidly  bal- 
anced budget  to  his  crusading  zeal  for  a 
deUberately  unbalanced  budget.  Thus, 
this  elaborate  attempt  to  cover  up  what 
has  taken  place — nothing  more  than  a 
refusal  to  admit  defeat.  Instead  of  con- 
fessing that  by  spending  the  way  the 
budget  recommends,  the  Nation  runs  the 
serious  risk  of  adding  to  its  already  siz- 
able debt  burden,  the  President  prefers 
to  confuse  his  pious  hopes  with  reason- 
able expectations.  Instead  of  being  hon- 
est and  admitting  that  by  spending 
money  the  Govenunent  does  not  have— 
and  worse,  the  Government  wUl  not  have 
in  the  foreseeable  future  based  on  the 
economic  facts  of  life — he  is  hopeful  of 
turning  things  around  economically  and 
sparking  ofiF  a  much-needed  economic 
upturn,  the  President  tries  to  perform  a 
sleight  of  hand,  substituting  a  4-percent 
unemployment  flgxire  for  the  existing 
6-percent-plus  figure  of  the  moment. 

After  deliberately  conducting  his  eco- 
nomic policy  for  2  years  in  such  a  way 
as  to  insure  a  higher  level  of  unemploy- 
ment in  this  country  than  when  he  took 
office,  the  President  is  now  wishing  away 
his  hard-won  unemployment  figures  with 
the  drop  of  a  few  billion  dollars  into  the 
economy.  Just  wishing  for  a  full  employ- 
ment surplus  does  not  bring  it  about. 
Just  pulling  a  $1,065  trillion  figure  for 
the  gross  national  product  out  of  the 
air  does  not  mean  there  is  any  real  like- 
lihood that  it  can  be  achieved  this  com- 
ing fiscal  year.  The  consensus  outside  the 
rarifled  atmosphere  of  close  administra- 
tion circles  tends  to  settle  on  a  more 
realistic  figure,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$1,045  or  $1,050  trUUon.  Similarly,  pull- 
ing a  $229.3  billion  revenue  figure  out 
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of  a  hat  will  not  necessarily  make  it  come 
true  Such  a  hothouse  figure  is  the  out- 
growth of  some  pretty  unbelievable  vita- 
niin-like  assumptions,  such  as:   A  22- 


The  American  people  are  being  asked 
to  buy  a  concept,  swear  allegiance  to  an 
idea,  which  is  vague  to  say  the  least.  I 
have  yet  to  hear  a  spokesman  for  either 


percent  hike  in  corporate  income  taxes    the  swlministration  or  the  various  Gov 

to  $37  billion;  17.5-percent  rise  in  pay-     emors  and  mayors  get  down  to  details 

roll  taxes  to  $58  billion;  6-percent  in-     and  specifics  about  just  what  revenue 


on  the  firing  line.  The  leaders  of  orga- 
nized lal)or  and  various  minority  groups 
aroimd  the  country  have  joined  together 
to  ward  off  any  attempt  to  water  down 
adherence  across  the  country  to  mini- 
mum national  standards  which  have  only 
been  instituted  after  decades  of  hard 


rrease  in  individual  income  taxes  to  $94  sharing  wlU  entaU.  If  It  is  going  to  add  work.  Already,  too,  many  mayors  and 

himm   4-percent  growth  In  excise  taxes  to  the  debt,  then  the  American  people  local  officials  around  the  country  are  ex- 

^17  5  biUion;  43 -percent  hicrement  in  ought  to  know,  n  it  is  going  to  ultimately  pressing  doubt  about  the  program   as 

p«tftte  and  gift  taxes  to  $5  billion;  and  require  Increased  taxes,  then  the  Ameri-  some  of  the  details  are  bemg  leaked  out 

flnercent  addition  to  miscellaneous  Gov-  can  people  ought  to  be  told.  Right  now  and  it  appears  that  some  of  the  existing 


eminent  income  to  $7  billion.  As  a  mat 
ter  of  fact,  outside  opinion  seems  to 
hover  around  a  deficit  prediction  of  from 
$18  to  $19  billion.  Since  when  has  this 
country  enjoyed  a  9-percent  growth  in 
Its  ONP?  Does  the  President  think  he 
is  in  Japan? 

When  challenged  on  these  figures  in 
recent  days  administration  spokesmen 
skilled  in  the  art  of  self-defense,  are  quick 
to  retort  that  outside  economists  have 
no  monopoly  on  wisdom.  I  think  it  is 
clear  from  past  performance  that  there 
is  more  wisdom  outside  than  Inside  the 
present  administration.  Remarks  like 
this  and  figures  like  these  are  difficult 
to  accept  from  an  administration  which 
by  its  own  admission  has  been  proven 
horribly  wrong  in  the  past.  These  figures 
are  being  produced  by  the  same  men 
who  produced  last  year's  figures,  do  not 
forget.  Whatever  happened  to  the  $1.3 
billion  surplus  that  was  plarmed  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year? 

Now  ordinarily  none  of  this,  serious  as 
It  is,  would  lead  me  to  get  up  and  make 
a  speech  on  the  subject  of  the  budget 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  all  this 
gimmickry  is  serving  as  the  basis  for  an 
even  greater  hoax,  if  possible,  the  con- 
cept of  revenue  sharing  as  preached  by 
the  present  administration.  This  budget 
is  supposed  to  contain  within  its  entrails 
some  $16  billion  worth  of  funds  which 
loosely— very  loosely — are  referred  to  as 
revenue  sharing  by  the  administration. 

When  this  magical  figure  Is  broken  out 
and  we  find  that  $10  billion  of  it  is  really 
old  programs  made  more  libersil  and 
partly  funded  by  funds  appropriated  last 
year  by  Congress  and  never  spent  by  an 
administration  dedicated  to  balancing  its 


they  are  being  lulled  into  thinking  there 
is  behind  the  budget  income  sufficient  to 
cover  this  largesse. 

At  the  very  heart  of  the  controversy 
over  revenue  sharing  Is  the  sad  fact  that 
it  separates  the  tax  raising  function  from 
the  tax-spending  privilege.  If  all  that 
was  being  proposed  was  a  redistribution 
of  income  through  a  sharing  plan,  then 
that  would  be  one  thing.  For  the  fact  is, 
I  am  not  opposed  to  responsible  revenue 
sharing.  The  Federal  Goverrunent  in  re- 
cent years  has  been  sharing  quite  a  bit 
of  its  revenue  with  the  States,  ctles,  and 
towns  around  the  country.  Every  time 
the  Government  votes  an  Increase  In 
social  security  benefits,  this  relieves  the 
burden  on  the  States,  cities,  and  towns 
old-age  assistance  programs.  If  the  Fed- 
eral Government  tackles  the  crucial  issue 
of  welfare  reform  and  takes  It  over  lock, 
stock,  and  barrel,  it  will  relieve  a  tre- 
mendous burden  from  the  shoulders  of 
the  States,  cities,  and  towns  around  the 
country.  I  am  for  this  kind  of  responsible 
revenue  sharing.  What  I  am  opposed  to 
is  irresponsible  revenue-sharing  schemes. 
If  what  Is  being  proposed  is  the  distribu- 
tion of  funds  we  do  not  have — and  this 
means  either  borrowing  or  raising  the 
money  through  taxes — then  the  concept 
becomes  unpalatable  and  hard  to  take. 
What  I  would  like  is  some  honest  truth 
from  the  administration,  not  pie  In  the 
sky,  not  a  budget  which  is  more  appropri- 
ately described  as  "wish-fulfillment" 
than  "self -fulfillment."  The  administra- 
tion is  trying  to  finance  revenue  sharing 
through  a  hoped-for  tax  windfall  when 
all  it  has  to  show  for  its  efforts  to  date 
Is  a  tax  shortfall  of  historic  proportions. 

I  am  convinced  that  If  the  American 


grants-in-aid  may  be  cut  back  to  fund 
the  new  program. 

There  is  not  a  Member  of  Congress 
here  today  who  is  not  a  taxpayer  in  some 
other  town,  some  other  place,  some  other 
State,  and  who  has  not  got  the  same 
aspirations  and  desires  as  coimtless  citi- 
zens across  the  land  to  do  something  to 
solve  the  crisis  which  confronts  local 
government  at  every  level.  If  It  could 
be  done  without  any  pain  and  without 
any  sacrifice  by  simply  wishing  It  away, 
I  would  be  the  first  to  go  along.  But  it 
villi  take  more  than  sleight-of-hand 
tricks.  It  will  take  more  than  false  prom- 
ises to  solve  the  problems  facing  the 
cities  and  States.  It  is  time  we  stopped 
living  in  a  dream  world,  woke  up  from 
illusions  and  accepted  reality  for  what 
it  is.  Magic  formulas  are  always  dan- 
gerous and  should  be  highly  suspect 
when  trooped  out  by  an  administration 
of  tired  magicians  who  have  misman- 
aged the  economy  to  date  badly.  This  is 
no  time  for  hat  tricks  or  stories  of  the 
goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg. 


LAOTIAN  OPERATIONS  MAKE  SENSE 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
from  a  purely  military  standpoint,  the 
movement  of  imits  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Army  into  Laos  to  disrupt  the 
supply  and  infiltration  network  of  North 
■Vietnam  should  be  viewed  as  a  very  wise 
tactic. 

^ This  ploy,  which  most  assuredly  will 

budget,  we  are  still  left  with  some  $6  blJ-     peopTc^Tcurthrough  tWs'verbl^e.-Jsieep  the  enemy  off  balance,  wiU  be  of 


lion  of  new  funds,  $5  billion  of  which  will 
be  distributed  to  the  States  In  an  as  yet 
unexplained  manner,  with  no  strings  at- 
tached. Every  time  the  question  is  asked 
about  where  the  $5  billion  is  coming 
from,  the  smswer  invariably  is  "the  ex- 
pansionary budget."  So,  this  budget  that 
was  presented  last  week  becomes  a  very 
important  prop  behind  a  very  contro- 
versial concept.  In  questioning  the  ad- 
ministration figures  and  projections  con- 
tained In  that  budget.  I  am  questioning 
whether  there  Is,  In  fact,  going  to  be 
enough  money  to  fund  this  redistribu- 
tion, this  bonus  blsuik  check  to  States 
and  cities  and  towns  next  year  In  a  man- 
ner far  from  clear.  It  takes  no  courage 
for  anybody  to  promise  the  earth,  es- 
pecially when  those  that  it  Is  promised  to 
are  in  desperate  need  of  help.  The  prob- 
lem comes  when  It  is  realized  that  all  we 
have  done  Is  promise  them  something  we 
cannot  deliver — not  at  least  without  add- 
ing to  the  national  debt  and  accepting 
an  increased  financing  cost. 


these  promises,  these  slogans,  they  would 
see  exposed  a  carefully  hidden  built-in 
tax  increase.  As  I  have  said  many  times 
before,  what  v?ill  It  profit  a  man  to  save 
$100  on  his  real  estate  taxes  if  in  the 
end  he  has  to  pay  $300  extra  in  the  near 
future  in  his  Federal  income  taxes? 
What  I  am  refusing  to  agree  to  today  Is  It 
is  not  the  sharing  of  Federal  funds,  but 
the  sharing  of  Federal  funds  that  do  not 
exist.  Those  of  us  who  dare  to  question 
the  administration's  motives  in  all  of 
this,  those  of  us  who  insist  on  boring 
into  and  through  the  web  of  mystery 
which  completely  envelops  the  hazy  con- 
cept of  revenue  sharing,  are  Inevitably 
going  to  be  subjected  to  one  of  the  most 
well-organized,  well-financed,  and  con- 
certed publicity  and  promotional  drives 
of  recent  memory.  But  I  think  the  public 
wall  see  through  the  campaign  of  Madi- 
son Avenue,  circus  hucksters,  and  carni- 
val barkers  and  the  campaign  will  back- 
fire. At  least  I  will  have  good  company 


Immense  benefit  in  saving  American  lives 
as  we  continue  to  decrease  the  level  of 
American  involvement  in  South  'Viet- 
nam. 

The  Cambodian  sanctuary  operations 
7  months  ago,  plus  the  closing  of  the  Port 
of  Kompong  Som — Sihanoukville — by 
the  Lon  Nol  government,  virtually  elim- 
inated all  the  supplies  the  enemy  needed 
to  moimt  any  type  of  offensive  opera- 
tion in  the  HI  and  IV  Corps  areas  of 
South  Vietnam.  About  90  percent  of  the 
Communist  supplies  now  reaching  South 
Vietnam  must  come  down  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  Trail.  The  supplies  are  then  routed 
from  sanctuary  areas  in  Laos  to  South 
Vietnam,  as  well  as  Cambodia.  For  this 
reason,  these  staging  areas  in  Laos  are 
very  important  to  the  current  and  future 
operations  of  the  North  Vietnamese. 

I  do  not  really  expect  the  current  op- 
erations by  the  South  Vietnamese  to  re- 
sult in  the  destruction  of  much  North 
Vietnamese  equipment  being  stored  In 
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Laos.  The  Important  point  Is  for  these 
operations  to  dominate  the  North  Viet- 
namese staging  areas  and  prevent  new 
supplies  from  moving  down  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  Trail.  If  this  can  be  accomplished, 
then  we  will  have  more  breathing  room 
to  withdraw  our  combat  troops  In  safety 
and  provide  the  South  Vietnamese  with 
more  time  to  prepare  for  the  day  they 
must  defend  their  country  by  themselves. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  operations 
In  Laos  will  be  hard  on  the  South  Viet- 
namese ground  troops,  as  well  as  those 
Americans  providing  air  siipport.  We 
could  expect  nothing  less  under  condi- 
tions of  military  conflict.  But  I  still  go 
back  to  my  original  point  that  the  Lao- 
tian operations  do  make  sense. 


TO  ESTABLISH  A  NATIONAL  CEME- 
TERY AT  VANDENBERG  AIR 
FORCE  BASE 

(Mr.  TEAOUE  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  concerned  about  the  short- 
age of  national  cemetery  facilities.  Sta- 
tistics made  available  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  reveal  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  now  operates  46 
national  cemeteries  that  are  still  open 
and  available  for  the  Interment  of  de- 
ceased veterans.  Additionally,  there  are 
six  open  national  cemeteries  operated  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  In  the 
next  10  years  14  of  these  52  national 
cemeteries  will  be  closed.  In  the  next  30 
years,  36  of  these  60  national  cemeteries 
will  be  closed.  On  the  other  hand,  ap- 
proximately 750,000  servicemen  are  being 
separated  sumually  from  the  Armed 
Forces.  All  of  these  veterans  are  eligible 
for  burial  In  a  national  cemetery.  De- 
spite these  rather  alarming  statistics, 
there  has  been  no  expansion  of  the  na- 
tional cemetery  system  for  many  years. 

The  situation  is  even  more  acute  in  the 
State  of  California  than  it  Is  across  the 
Nation  generally.  There  are  more  than 
2,900.000  veterans  residing  In  the  State 
of  Ccaifomia,  all  eligible  for  burial  in  a 
national  cemetery.  The  three  national 
cemeteries  located  in  California.  Port 
Rosecrans.  San  EMego;  Golden  Gate  Na- 
tional Cemetery  at  San  Bruno;  and  San 
Francisco  National  Cemetery  at  the 
Presidio  in  San  Francisco,  are  all  closed 
to  future  veteran  burials  because  of  the 
unavailability  of  space. 

On  the  entire  west  coast  of  the  United 
States  there  is  only  one  national  ceme- 
tery with  space  available  for  future 
burials.  This  is  the  Willamette  National 
Cemetery  at  Portland,  Oreg.  In  an  effort 
to  alleviate  the  problem  as  It  relates  to 
veterans  in  my  own  State  of  California 
I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  national  cemetery 
within  the  boundaries  of  Vandenberg  Air 
Force  Base,  Calif. 

The  proposed  site  is  located  between 
San  Francisco  emd  Los  Angeles  and  Is 
readily  accessible  to  both  northern  and 
southern  California  residents.  I  am  In- 
formed  that  there  are   three  areas  of 


Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base  controlled 
land  that  could  be  utilized  for  this 
worthy  purpose  with  no  acquisition  cost 
to  the  Government.  The  land  is  unen- 
cumbered and  has  natural  features  that 
would  elinimate  the  need  for  excessive 
development  costs.  This  Government- 
owned  land  meets  all  the  established 
criteria  for  national  cemeteries  as  set 
forth  by  the  Chief  of  Support  Services, 
Department  of  the  Army.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  committee  will  act  promptly 
upon  this  legislation  so  that  veterans  m 
the  State  of  California  may  be  entitled 
to  burial  in  a  national  cemetery  within 
reasonable  proximity  of  their  hometown. 


CONCERNING  REVENUE  SHARING 


(Mr.  CX>NABLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
been  hearing  with  Increasing  frequency 
the  suggestion  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment assume  the  entire  cost  of  the  Na- 
tion's welfare  programs  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  President's  Federal  revenue- 
sharing  plan.  I  suppose  we  New  Yorkers 
should  be  grateful  for  this  suggestion 
since  our  State  and  California  expend 
almost  40  percent  of  the  Nation's  n.nnii<ii 
111.5  billion  welfare  budget. 

Unfortunately,  I  cannot  bring  myself 
to  feel  that  the  proponents  of  this  alter- 
native really  want  to  be  so  generous  to 
New  York  and  Califomia.  or  really  want 
to  nationalize  our  welfare  programs.  In- 
stead I  must  view  this  welfare  proposal 
as  a  political  diversion  to  counter  the 
tremendous  appeal  and  basic  fairness  of 
the  President's  revenue- sharing  proposal. 

Welfare  reform  is  one  thing,  and  I  sup- 
port it :  revenue  sharing  is  another  mat- 
ter, however,  auid  the  two  should  not  be 
confused.  It  is  a  cruel  hoax  on  the  people 
of  New  York  and  California  to  imply 
that  nationalization  of  their  welfare 
burdens  will  be  seriously  considered  as 
an  alternative  to  revenue  sharing.  I  urge 
that  those  who  recognize  the  serious 
need  for  new  financial  aid  to  our  State 
and  local  governments  not  be  misled  by 
this  diversionary  tactic.  Revenue  sharing 
Is  what  is  needed,  and  I  invite  all  my 
colleagues  to  Join  in  sponsoring  this  leg- 
islation when  It  Is  Introduced  tomorrow 


RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1971 

(Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  decUne  of  rural  America  is 
not  only  an  historical  fact,  it  is  a  na- 
tional tragedy.  The  present,  and  grow- 
ing, imbalance  between  our  urban  con- 
centrations and  the  coimtryside  has  di- 
minished the  quality  of  life  in  both  and 
caused  undue  stress  on  the  environment. 
A  policy  of  balanced  development  is 
clearly  required. 

The  first  step  toward  redressing  the 
present  Imbalance  is  to  revitalize  our 
rural  areas,  making  it  possible  for  more 
of  our  citizens  to  live  there.  This  means 
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more  jobs,  more  housing,  better  commu- 
nity services.  But  the  key  element  nmnpg 
these,  the  one  that  can  do  more  than  any 
other  to  turn  around  the  declining  rural 
economy,  is  the  creatim  of  more  new 
jobs. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  the  Rural  Job 
Development  Act  of  1971  to  provide  tax 
mcentives  to  businesses  locating  or  ex- 
panding their  employment  opportunities 
in  declining  rural  areas.  Rural  areas  that 
are  "making  it"  economically  would  not 
qualify.  The  bill  would  direct  develop- 
ment to  those  counties  and  Indian  reser- 
vations where  population  has  been  in 
steady  decline  and  where  more  than  15 
percent  of  the  families  earn  less  than 
$3,000  annually.  Thus,  this  bill  will  be  a 
true  aid  to  needy  areas  and  restore  vital- 
ity to  underdeveloped  regions  making 
them  attractive  alternatives  to  congested 
urban  living. 


A    BELL    TO    AMEND    SECTION    236 
OF      THE      NATIONAL      HOUSINO 

Acrr,  TO  REQUIRE  lcx;al  GOVERN- 

MENTAL  APPROVAL  OP  ANY  PROJ- 
KCT  AS  A  CONDITION  OP  INTER- 
EST REDUCTTION  PAYMENTS— OR 
MORTGAGE  INSURANCE— WITH 
RESPECT  TO  SUCH  PROJECT 

(Mr.  ARCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  would  amend 
the  National  Housing  Act.  section  236. 
thereby  eUmmating  a  deficiency  now 
existing  in  the  law.  This  amendment  will 
require  local  government  approval  of 
the  location  of  any  federally  subsidized 
public  housing  projects  under  section 
236.  As  it  now  stands,  sites  are  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Local 
officials  do  not  have  to  be  consulted. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  location  of 
these  project  sites  could  best  be  deter- 
mined by  the  locality,  not  by  Washing- 
ton. Projects  of  large  size  clearly  have  a 
significant  impact  on  a  city's  growth.  For 
this  reason,  local  participation  in  these 
important  decisions  is  essential  for  prop- 
er planning  of  the  city's  develc^ment 
and  expansion.  It  is  important  as  well 
for  hsirmonious  achievement  of  our  goals 
of  better  housing  and  a  higher  quality 
of  life  for  all.  These  projects  have  a 
serious  impact  on  the  city  of  Houston 
where  we  have  the  largest  city  In  America 
without  zoning. 

I  strongly  support  President  Nixon's 
policy  which  calls  for  returning  to  the 
local  level  power  which  has  been  flowing 
far  too  long  toward  Washington.  My  bill, 
which  is  cosponsored  by  nine  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  will  place  final  say 
concerning  the  sites  of  section  236  proj- 
ects where  it  belongs — In  the  hands  of 
the  people. 

CONSUMER  PROTECTION  ACT  OF 
1971 

(Mr.  ERLENBORN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
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his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
niatter.) 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
lack  of  effective  protection  and  repre- 
sentation of  consumer  Interests  has  trou- 
bled Congress  In  recent  years. 

Today,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Bkowh)  said  I  are  introducing  a  bill 
which  will  fill  this  gap.  It  has  an  addi- 
tional advantage.  Having  both  cospon- 
sored and  played  active  roles  In  the  de- 
velopment of  HJR.  18214,  the  proposed 
Consumer  Protection  Act  which  stirred 
considerable  controversy — during  the 
91st  Congress,  we  believe  our  bill  pro- 
vides the  new  approach  that  is  necessary. 

A  brief  summary  and  a  section-by -sec- 
tion analysis  of  the  proposal  follow: 

SXTMMAmT    or    CONBDMDl    PBOTICTION    ACT    OF 

197i 

OmCK    OF    CONSUMER    AFFAIRS 

The  Conrumer  Protection  Act  of  1971  up- 
grades the  Oflioe  of  Oonaumer  Affairs  In  the 
Executive  OfBce  of  the  President  to  statutory 
responslbllltlea.  The  Office,  headed  by  a  Di- 
rector appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  8enate_  has  the 
primary  responsibility  for  the  overilght,  co- 
ordination, and  direction  of  consumer  policy 
and  operations  among  Pederal  agencies. 

BinUtAU   OF   CONSUMKB    PaOTBCTlON    AND   HEPRI- 
SKNTATION    OF    CONSDMEB    IirnSKSTS 

In  addition,  there  Is  established  by  law 
within  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  a 
Bureau  of  Oonsumer  Protection,  headed  by 
a  Consumer  Oounsel  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  primary  responsibility  of  the 
Bureau  is  to  represent  the  Interests  of  con- 
sumers befcnre  other  Federal  agencies  and 
courtB. 

PRODUCT    TXSTING 

In  support  of  Its  representational  func- 
tions, the  Bureau  shall  have  the  right  to 
contract  with  other  Federal  agencies  and 
non-Federal  sources  to  conduct  product  test- 
ing. Other  than  for  this  purpose,  however, 
the  Act  does  not  authorize  the  Bureau  or  the 
Office  directly  or  Indirectly  to  engage  In  or 
support  product  testing. 

CONSmCER  COMPLAINTS 

Additionally,  the  Bureau  is  authorized  to 
receive,  evaluate,  develop,  and  act  upon  com- 
plaints from  consumers.  This  authority  In- 
cludes transmission  by  the  Bxireau  of  such 
complaints  to  other  Pederal  agendee  and 
non-Federal  sources  for  investigation  and 
aotlon. 

As  part  of  Its  responsibility  in  this  area, 
the  Bureau  shall  maintain  a  public  docu- 
ment room  where  complaints  may  be  made 
available  to  the  public  for  Inspection  and 
copying.  To  safeguard  against  abuse,  these 
complaints  shall  not  be  available  to  the  pub- 
lic until  three  conditions  have  been  met: 

1.  The  complainant  has  given  pernUsslon 
for  his  complaint  to  be  made  pubUc. 

a.  Ttxe  party  complained  against  has  been 
given  at  least  60  days  in  whlcb  to  com- 
ment 

S.  The  governmental  agency  to  which  the 
complaint  has  been  referred  has  indicated 
tvow  it  intends  to  handle  the  complaint. 

OONStrMBt  INFORMATION 

Botti  the  Bureau  and  the  Office  are  au- 
thortaed  to  gather  and  disseminate  to  the 
public  Information  of  Interest  to  consumer*. 
Including  Information  concerning  Items  pur- 
<ib»»tA  by  the  Federal  Ctovenunent  for  its 
own  use. 

As  part  of  the  consumer  Information  au- 
*l»orlty,  the  Office  Is  authorized  to  publish 
and  distribute  a  Consumer  Register  de- 
signed to  make  available  to  consumers  in- 
fwmatlon  wmch  may  be  of  interest  to  them. 


Including  that  relating  to  government  actlvl- 
Uee 

Under  tlxe  Act,  Interested  persons  are  given 
the  right  to  comment  before  the  release  of 
such  Information  pertaining  to  brand  names, 
and  Federal  agencies  are  prohibited  trcxn  de- 
claring one  product  to  be  suptflor  to  an- 
other. 

OTHKR  FXDERAL   ACTION 

The  Act  provides  that  every  Pederal  agency. 
In  taking  action  that  substantially  affects 
the  Interests  of  consumers,  shall  provide  no- 
tice of  such  action  to  the  Office  and  the  Bu- 
reau and  shall  give  due  consideration  to  the 
valid  interests  of  consumers. 

THBEC-TKAR     AUTHORIZATION 

The  authorization  for  both  the  Bureau  and 
the  Office  Is  limited  to  three  years. 

DEFINmON     OF     CONSUMER 

A  consumer  Is  defined  in  the  Act  as  "any 
person  who  Is  offered  goods  or  services  for 
personal,  family,  or  household  ptirpoees." 


Sbction-by-Section  Analysis  of  Consumer 
PROTwmoN   Act 

I.   OFFICE  OF  CONSUMER   AFFAIRS 

1.  The  Office  Is  to  be  established  In  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  to  be 
headed  by  a  Director  who  Is  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  and  oonflrmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate for  an  Indefinite  term. 

2.  The  Director  Is  authorized  to: 

(a)  appoint  personnel 

(b)  employ  experts  and  consultants 

(c)  promulgate  rules 

(d)  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  serv- 
ices, personnel  and  facilities  of  Federal,  State 
and  private  agencies  with  or  without  reim- 
bursement 

(e)  enter  Into  contracts,  leases  and  agree- 
ments with  Federal,  State  and  local  gov^n- 
ment  agencies  and  private  instrumentalities 
or  Individuals 

(f)  accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
services. 

3.  Upon  request  of  the  Director,  each  Fed- 
eral agency  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  (a) 
make  Its  services,  personnel  and  facilities 
available  to  the  Office  with  or  without  com- 
pensation; and  (b)  to  furnish  such  infor- 
mation, data,  estimates  and  statistics  to  the 
Office  as  the  Director  may  determine  neces- 
sary, except  where  prohibited  by  law. 

4.  The  President  Is  directed  to  submit  an 
annual  report  to  Congress  reviewing  Pederal 
oonsumer  activities  and  appraising  the  ade- 
quacy and  effectiveness  of  Pederal  consumer 
op>eratloiis. 

5.  The  functions  of  the  Office  cu-e  to: 

(a)  coordinate  Federal  consumer  programs 
and  activities 

(b)  resolve  conflicts  among  Pederal  agen- 
cies Involving  consumer  programs 

(c)  encourage  and  assist  In  the  develop- 
ment and  Implementation  of  Federal  con- 
sumer programs  and  activities 

(d)  assiire  that  the  Interests  of  consumers 
are  adequately  considered  by  Federal  con- 
sumer agencies  In  formulating  policy  and 
ojjeratlng  programs 

<e)  cooperate  with  and  provide  assistance 
to  the  Oonsumer  Counsel  In  the  Bureau  of 
Oonsumer  Protection  In  the  FTC. 

<f)  advise  and  make  recommendations  to 
Federal  consumer  agencies  with  respect  to 
policy  matters  and  program  operations 

(g)  conduct  conferences,  surveys  and  In- 
vestigations 

(h)  encourage.  Initiate,  coordinate,  and 
participate  in  consumer  education  programs 

(1)  encourage,  support  and  coordinate 
consumer  research 

(j)  cooperate  with  and  give  technical  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  governments 

(k)  cooperate  with  and  assist  private  en- 
terprise 

(1)  pabllab  and  distribute  a  Consumer 
Register 


(m)  keep  Congress  fully  and  currenUy 
Informed. 

6.  Authorizations  for  appropriations  are 
provided  for  three  years  to  operate  the 
Office. 

n.    BUSKAU    OF    CONSUMER    PROTECTION 

1.  A  Bureau  Is  eetabllabed  within  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  to  t>e  headed  by  a 
Consumer  Counsel  who  Is  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
for  an  Indefinite  term. 

2.  The  Consumer  Counsel  shall,  subject 
to  the  direction  of  the  Commission,  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  operations  of  the  Bureau. 

3.  The  Consumer  Counsel  shall  have  the 
same  general  administrative  authority  to 
employ  personnel,  promulgate  rules,  etc.,  as 
that  conferred  upon  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice, as  described  In  paragraph  2  of  part  I 
above.  Similarly,  other  Federal  agencies  are 
required  to  make  personnel,  services,  facili- 
ties and  Information  available  to  the  Con- 
sumer Counsel  under  the  same  terms,  con- 
ditions and  restrictions  as  are  applicable  to 
the  Director,  as  described  in  paragraph  8  of 
part  I  above. 

4.  The  Consumer  Covmsel  is  directed  to 
submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Congress  re- 
viewing the  Bureau's  activities  and  apprais- 
ing the  adequacy  and  effectiveness  of  Fed- 
eral consumer  operations. 

5.  The  Bureau  is  authorized  to  represent 
the  interests  of  consumers  before  Federal 
agencies  and  courts. 

At  such  times  as  the  Bureau  intervenes  in 
a  Federal  agency  proceeding.  It  shall  be  re- 
quired to  issue  a  written  public  statement 
indicating  ( 1 )  the  manner  in  which  the  pro- 
ceeding may  substantially  affect  the  inter- 
ests of  consumers,  (2)  the  reasons  why  the 
Interests  of  consumers  will  not  be  protected 
otherwise,  and  (3)  the  concise  Interests  to  be 
protected  by  the  Bureau  In  the  coxirse  of 
Intervention. 

In  case  of  intervention  in  a  Federal  agency 
proceeding,  the  Bureau  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  exercise  the  existing  subpena  authority 
of  the  Pederal  Trade  Commission,  but  m- 
Btead  shall  only  be  authorized  to  obtain  in- 
formation which  every  other  party  to  the 
proceeding  Is  entitled  to  receive. 

6.  The  additional  functions  of  the  Bureau 
are  to: 

(a)  encourage  and  support  research  and 
studies  leading  to  a  better  understanding  of 
consumer  products,  services  and  Information. 

(b)  make  recommendations  to  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  with  resp^ect  to  research, 
studies,  analyses,  and  other  information 
within  their  authority  which  would  benefit 
consumers. 

(c)  conduct  conferences,  surveys,  and  In- 
vestigations, Including  economic  surveys. 

(d)  keep  Congress  fully  and  currently  in- 
formed. 

(e)  cooperate  with  and  assist  the  Dlj'ector 
of  the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs. 

7.  The  Bureau  Is  also  authorized  to  re- 
ceive, evaluate,  develop,  act  on,  and  transmit 
any  complaints  received  by  It  to  appropriate 
Pederal  agencies  and  non-Federal  sources 
concerning  actions  or  practices  that  may  be 
detrimental  to  consimiers.  The  Bureau  shall 
follow-up  any  complaints  referred  to  other 
sources  to  determine  the  nature  and  extent 
of  action  taken.  Producers,  distributor*,  re- 
tailers or  suppliers  of  goods  and  services  shall 
be  promptly  notified  by  the  Bureau  of  any 
complaints  received  or  developed  by  It. 

The  Bureau  ahall  maintain  a  public  docu- 
ment room  for  the  public  inspection  and 
copying  of  an  up-to-date  listing  of  consumer 
complaints  received  by  It,  but  a  complaint 
may  only  l>e  made  public  If  permission  is 
granted  by  the  complainant.  If  the  party 
complained  against  has  had  at  least  60  days 
to  oomment  upon  tlie  complaint,  and  if  the 
source  to  which  the  complaint  was  referred 
has  indicated  how  it  intends  to  handle  the 
oompISLlnt.  All  comments,  required  above, 
shall  accompany  the  release  of  a  complamt. 
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8.  Authorization*    for    approprlattona    are 
provided    for    three    years    to    operate    the 
Bureau, 
nx.  mroRMATiON,  tksttng  ano  aomin  isrmATXTB 

PBOCnOCNGS 

1 .  Conaumer  information 

(a)  The  Bureau  and  the  Office  shall  de- 
velop, gather,  and  dlsaemlnate  to  the  public 
Information,  statistics  and  other  data  which 
vlU  be  of  Interest  to  consumers,  except  that 
no  Information  shall  be  released  which  falls 
within  one  of  the  privileged  categories  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

(b)  Neither  the  Bureau  nor  the  Office  shall 
directly  or  indirectly  engage  In  or  support 
the  testing  of  products  or  servlcee  offered 
for  sale  to  the  public,  except  to  the  extant 
authorized  under  the  testing  provisions  out- 
lined In  paragraph  3  below. 

(c)  If  any  Information  concerning  test 
results  Is  released  bearing  product  names.  It 
shall  b«  made  clear,  if  such  Is  the  case,  that 
not  all  products  of  a  competitive  nature  have 
been  tested  and  that  there  Is  no  intent  or 
purpose  to  rate  products  tested  over  thoee 
not  tested  or  to  Imply  that  those  tested  are 
superior   or   preferable   In   quality. 

(d)  No  Federal  agency  shall  declare  one 
product  to  be  better  or  a  better  buy  over 
another  product. 

(e)  The  Bureau  and  the  Office  shall  avoid 
duplicating  the  consumer  Information  serv- 
ices of  each  other  or  other  Federal  agencies. 

(f)  If  inaccurate  Information  Is  disclosed 
publicly,  the  agency  responsible  shall  Issue 
a  full  retraction  together  with  a  statement  of 
accurate  Information. 

(g)  The  Bureau  and  Office  shall  Issue 
regulations,  after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
comment  by  Interested  persons,  assuring 
fairness  to  all  affected  parties  on  Information 
released  and  shall  also  provide  Interested 
persons  with  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
comment  upon  the  proposed  release  of  prod- 
uct test  data,  containing  product  names, 
prior  to  release. 

2.  Testing 

In  representing  the  Interests  of  consiimera 
before  Federal  agencies  and  courts,  the  Con- 
sumer Counsel  Is  authorized  to  have  products 
tested  by  a  Federal  agency  or  non-Federal 
source  as  to  performance,  durability,  content, 
purity,  safety,  and  other  characteristics. 
Those  conducting  such  tests  shall  be  com- 
p>ensated  and  the  results  of  such  tests  may 
be  used  or  published  only  In  connection  with 
representational  proceedings. 

3.  Every  Federal  agency  In  taking  action 
that  substantially  affects  the  Interests  of  con- 
sumers shall  (1)  provide  notice  of  such 
action  to  the  Office  and  Bureau  and  (2)  give 
due  consideration  to  the  valid  Interests  of 
consumers. 

4.  The  term  "conaumer"  Is  defined  to  mean 
any  person  who  Is  offered  or  supplied  goods 
or  services  for  personal,  family  or  household 
purposes. 


OVERWHELMINO  MAJORITY  OF 
AMERICAN  ADULTS  SUPPORT 
REVENUE  SHARING 

(Mr.  WHALEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  latest 
Gallup  poll  which  showed  that  an 
overwhelminK  majority — 77  percent — of 
American  adults  support  revenue  sharing 
Is  strong  evidence  for  the  plan  which 
President  Nixon  proposed  to  the  Congress 
In  his  state  of  the  Union  message. 

The  President  proposed  a  sound  rev- 
enue-sharing program  which  is  de- 
signed to  give  the  average  American  a 


larger  measure  of  control  over  his  own 
problems. 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  any  Member  of 
Congress  can  fall  to  support  this  long- 
needed  reform.  It  Is  interesting  to  note 
that,  as  the  poll  pointed  out,  support  for 
revenue  sharing  cuts  across  party  lines. 
The  concept  was  supported  by  77  percent 
of  rank-and-file  Democrats,  81  percent 
of  Republicans,  and  73  percent  of  In- 
dependents. 

Clearly,  revenue  sharing  is  an  Idea 
whose  time  has  com?.  The  President's 
plan  deserves  prompt  and  favorable  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress  To  do  le.«a  would  be 
to  default  on  our  bond  of  trust  with  the 
American  people 


AMERICA'S  FISHING  INDUSTRY 
NEEDS  HELP 

(Mr  THOMPSON  of  Georgia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  few  years  ago  there  was  a 
nationwide  scare  concerning  the  possi- 
bility that  certain  insecticides  used  on 
cranberries  cause  cancer.  This  virtually 
wiped  out  the  cranberry  sauce  market 
right  at  the  holiday  season. 

Though  the  scare  could  have  been 
disastrous,  the  cranberry  industry  re- 
bounded vigorously  and  through  Ingenu- 
ous promotion  the  industry  is  doing  bet- 
ter today  than  it  ever  did.  I  recall  this 
situation  because  It  Is  so  very  similar  to 
the  problem  currently  facing  the  fishing 
indiistry,  particularly  In  the  Southeast- 
em  States. 

The  current  scare  about  the  high  level 
of  mercury  being  found  in  certain  species 
of  flsh,  such  as  swordflsh  and  tuna,  is 
causing  great  economic  damage  to  the 
industry  and.  unless  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment steps  in  to  help,  could  well  destroy 
it.  We  must  remember  that  65  percent 
of  our  current  national  seafood  consump- 
tion is  imported  seafood.  Yet.  the  news- 
stories  raise  no  questions  about  the  mer- 
cury content  in  foreign-grown  seafood 
and  the  public  is  led  to  believe  that  only 
fish  and  seafood  harvested  In  American 
waters  contains  dangerous  levels  of 
mercury. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  hand 
in  this  problem  because  Government 
agencies,  in  their  zeal  to  alert  the  public 
about  contamination  of  water  supplies 
and  foodstuffs,  have  helped  the  scare 
along  and  are  helping  to  virtually  destroy 
dozens  of  small  businessmen  in  the  fish- 
ins  industry.  The  problem  Is  further  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  we  do  not  know 
at  this  time  whether  the  mercury  con- 
tent that  is  being  cited  as  possibly  dan- 
gerous now  is  any  higher  today  than  it 
ever  was,  or  whether  it  has  been  there  all 
the  time  and  we  just  did  not  have  the 
technology  to  discover  its  presence. 

In  any  event.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fishing 
Indxistry — especially  in  the  Southeastern 
States — needs  help.  A  number  of  Federal 
laws  exist  today  that,  properly  construed, 
could  be  of  tremendous  help  to  the  Amer- 
ican fishing  industry,  among  them  Public 
Law  88-300. 

Under  these  laws,  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service  could,  under  a  more 


liberal  Interpretation,  provide  marketing 
research  assistance  that  could  give  the 
fishing  industry  the  same  stimulus  that 
the  cranberry  Industry  has  received  The 
Immediate  question  is,  "Why  can't  the 
fishing  industry  do  It  themselves  without 
Federal  help?"  The  answer  is  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  so  regulated  the 
Industry  aind  has  played  such  a  part  in 
promoting  the  very  thing  that  is  now 
destroying  the  Industry  economically, 
that  the  Federal  Government  owes  it  to 
the  fishing  industry  imder  existing  laws 
to  help  out  now  and  save  this  once-vital 
but  still-thriving  Industry  from  extinc- 
tion. 


A  HIGHLY  REPUTABLE  COLUMNIST 
POINTS  OUT  DOUBTFUL  VALIDITY 
OF  "SMOKING  DOGS "  REPORT 

I  Mr  HENDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remark-s  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rep- 
resent a  North  Carolina  tobacco  pro- 
ducing congressional  district  and  this 
automatically  makes  suspect  anything  I 
might  say  on  the  subject  of  smoking 
and  health. 

But  James  J.  Kilpatrick,  the  columnist, 
is  under  no  such  cloud  and  while  his 
opinions  may  or  may  not  be  in  accord- 
ance with  those  who  read  his  column,  few 
will  question  the  factual  accuracy  of  his 
statements. 

For  the  Record.  I  am  hereby  inserting 
his  column  which  appeared  In  the  Eve- 
ning Star  on  Thursday,  February  4: 

Ths  Cask  or  thx  Changimo  Rxpokt  on 
Smoking 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

A  year  has  passed  since  the  American  Can- 
cer Society  called  a  press  conference  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria,  turned  on  the  floodlights, 
and  trumpeted  the  long-awaited  findings  of 
Dr.  Oscar  Auerbsch  and  Dr.  E.  Cuyler  Ham- 
mond on  the  effects  of  cigarette  snwklng  on 
dogs.  It  Is  an  appropriate  time  to  take  an 
anniversary  look. 

In  the  field  of  lung  cancer  research,  the 
Auerbach-Hammond  paper  probably  ranked 
as  the  most  important  paper  of  the  year. 
Surely  It  w»s  the  most  publicized.  The  two 
Investigators  had  devoted  three  years  to 
their  work;  their  study  had  cost  some  $750.- 
000.  half  of  It  In  federal  funds:  this  was 
understood  to  be  the  breakthrough  moment 
the  tobacco  Industry,  the  consuming  public. 
and  the  medical  profession  had  been  waiting 
for. 

In  Its  press  release  of  Feb.  5,  1970,  the 
Cancer  Society  said : 

"For  the  first  time,  scientists  have  pro- 
duced lung  cancer  In  a  significantly  large 
experimental  animal" — and  note  this  next 
phrase  carefully — "as  a  result  of  heavy  ciga- 
rette smoking.  The  lung  cancer  was  produced 
In  a  group  of  pure-bred  beagle  dogs  by  having 
them  smoke  non- filter  cigarettes  .  .  .  ■^nva- 
slve"  tumors  (cancer)  was  found  In  12  of 
the  heavy-smoker  dogs.  .  . 

This  flat  assertion  of  causality  was  front- 
page news  around  the  world.  The  attendant 
publicity  contributed  to  the  action  of  Con- 
gress, In  March,  reqiilrlng  a  more  stringent 
warning  on  cigarette  packages  and  banning 
all  cigarette  advertising  from  TV  and  radio. 
Efforts  of  the  tobacco  Industry  to  obtain  an 
Independent  sdentlflc  review  of  tlie  Auer- 
bach-Hammond findings  were  rejected  by  the 
Cancer  Society.  After  a  while  the  story  passed 
out  of  the  1 
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some  curious  things  have  happened.  This 
miieetone  paper  first  was  offered  to  the  pres- 
MMaaa  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine. 
Z£k«  It  was  rejected  by  reason  of  the  Vfel- 
ictt  pubUclty.  Then  It  was  offered  to  the 
jounil  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 
yfi^gtt  It  was  again  rejected,  this  time  on  the 
•adgment  of  a  reviewing  panel  that  the  paper 
SJnot  meet  the  Journal's  standards.  On 
June  34  the  authors  read  their  papers  before 
s  session  of  the  AMA  In  Chicago.  Finally  a 
much  revised  version  of  their  report  made 
It  to  publication  In  the  IJecember  Issue  of 
"Archives  of  Environmental  Medicine." 

The  circumstances  of  publication  were  In 
themselves  curious.  Dr.  Auerbach  Is  a  member 
of  the  magazines  editorial  board. 

The  final  published  version  Is  most  curious 
of  all.  The  Waldorf  causality  has  vanished. 
Xhe  two  authors  make  no  claim  whatever 
that  they  "produced  lung  cancer  as  a  result 
of  heavy  cigarette  smoking."  They  no  longer 
say— as  they  said  In  June — that  such  a  pur- 
pose was  even  a  goal  of  their  research.  The 
U-canoerouB  •  dogs  of  the  Febru«U7  press 
release  have  gone  through  a  sea  change. 
Early  squamous  cell  bronchial  carcinomas  of 
mlcro60(^lc  size  were  detected  In  two  dogs 

only. 

In  ^bruary,  a  group  of  eight  non-smoking 
do^  had  been  described  as  "controls."  By 
December,  these  had  become  mwely  "Group 
N."  Remarkably,  two  of  the  eight — or  36 
percent  of  thoee  who  never  smoked  at  all — 
developed  mlcroscroplo  non-lnvaalve  tumors. 
The  authors  acknowledged  they  were  "sur- 
prised" at  this  finding. 

A  close  oompartson  of  the  Waldorf  version, 
the  Chicago  version  and  the  final  version  dis- 
closes dozens  of  textual  changes.  The  net 
effect  18  that  of  a  soft  pedal  descending  on  a 
muffled  cadenza.  Competent  medical  critics 
wy  that  the  published  paper,  while  persua- 
sive, simply  Is  not  of  landmark  dimensions. 
It  offers  no  basis  for  the  extravagant  claims 
of  a  year  ago. 

If  President  Nixon  has  his  way.  Congress 
win  earmark  $100  million  In  the  next  few 
years  for  cancer  research.  A  substantial  sum 
doubtless  would  t>e  Invested  In  efforts  by 
other  Investigators  to  replicate  the  Auerb€u;h- 
Hammond  study  with  adequate  controls  and 
meticulous  a-nimni  profiles.  In  a  nation  of 
45  million  smokers,  proof  of  causality  Is  the 
indispensable  first  step  toward  finding  the 
specific  carcinogen.  If  It  exists,  in  the  ciga- 
rette. Forget  the  fanfare.  We  are  not  at  that 
point  yet. 

While  he  is  at  it.  I  hope  Mr.  Kilpatrick 
will  turn  his  attention  to  the  new  Sur- 
geon General's  report  on  smoking.  This 
Is  the  first  such  "report"  actually  issued 
under  the  name  of  and  as  the  act  of  the 
Surgeon  General. 

It  contains  some  500  pages  and  a  brief 
scanning  of  it  does  not  indicate  to  me 
much  new  or  different  from  previous 
broad  statistical  inferences. 

In  the  meantime,  antismoking  ads  on 
TV  blatantly  and  flatly  state  causal  rela- 
tionship between  cigarette  smoking  and 
ill  health  and  longevity. 

Give  us  a  few  more  open-minded  jour- 
nalists like  Mr.  Kilpatrick. 


H.  Con.  Bb8.  135 
Reaolved  by  the  House  of  Repre»entativea 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Wednesday,  Pebmary  10, 
1971,  It  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock 
meridian,  Wednesday,  February  17,  1971. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  READING  OP 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON'S  PARE- 
WELL  ADDRESS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  on  Monday,  Febru- 
ary 22,  1971,  George  Washington's  Pare- 
well  Address  may  be  read  by  a  Member 
to  be  designated  by  the  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  FROM  WEDNESDAY, 
FEBRUARY  10  TO  WEDNESDAY. 
FEBRUARY  17 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  135)  and  ask  for  Its  Immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tlan,  as  follows: 


PERMISSION    FOR    COMMITTEE   ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  REPORTS 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  may  have  \mtll  midnight  tonight 
to  file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mass- 
achusetts? 

There  w£is  no  objection. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
gathered  together  data  on  the  President's 
budget  as  it  affects  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  and 
request  that  following  my  remarks  the 
tables  containing  this  Information  be 
placed  in  the  Record. 

The  budget  figures  disclose  that  the 
President's  "Expansionary  Budget"  does 
not  mean  any  expansion  when  it  comes 
to  Federal  dollars  for  education.  It  can 
be  more  properly  called  a  contraction 
budget  for  education.  While  seeming  to 
call  for  more  funds  for  financial  assist- 
ance to  enable  greater  numbers  of  dis- 
advantaged students  to  attend  college, 
it  recommends  no  funds  to  build  the  fa- 
cilities to  handle  the  increased  number 
of  students  who  will  be  wishing  to  enroll. 
In  the  field  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education  this  expansion  budget  can  bet- 
ter be  described  as  belt-tightening  of  the 
most  austere  variety.  Specifically,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  President  is: 

Reducing  Public  Law  874  Impact  aid 
funds  by  $111,000,000  over  the  amount 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 

Cutting  out  entirely  the  $50,000,000 
provided  during  the  current  fiscal  year 
for  equipment  under  title  m  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act. 

Reducing  funding  for  basic  grants  to 
State  vocational  education  programs  by 
$25,534,255. 
Cutting  out  entirely  vocational  work- 


study  programs  funded  at  $5,500,000  dur- 
ing the  current  fiscal  year. 

Eliminating  the  $18,500,000  provided 
for  cooperative  vocational  education  dur- 
ing the  current  fiscal  year. 

Reducing  research  and  Innovation  In 
vocational  education  by  $20,000,000. 

Eliminating  any  funds  for  students 
with  special  vocational  education  needs 
for  which  $20,000,000  was  appropriated 
for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  President's 
budget  Ignores  the  authorizing  legisla- 
tion and  would  call  for  the  appropriation 
of  vocational  education  fvmds  for  a  vari- 
ety of  education  purposes  to  the  States 
in  a  "block  grant"  amount,  the  result  of 
which  is  to  give  the  States  approximately 
$49,408,000  less  than  they  got  in  the  pre- 
vious year  for  these  programs  and  for 
State  vocatioral  research  activities. 

With  respect  to  vocational  education 
research  activities,  the  President's 
budget  calls  for  funding  the  vocational 
education  research  activities  out  of  the 
Cooperative  Research  Act  in  the  amoimt 
of  $36,000,000  rather  than  out  of  the  re- 
search authority  in  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1968.  Last  year  $55,749,000 
was  provided  for  vocational  education 
research  under  the  authority  of  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  which  meant 
that  50  percent  of  these  research  funds 
were  shared  with  the  States  for  the 
States  own  research  in  vocational  edu- 
cation. None  of  the  $36,000,000  recom- 
mended in  the  President's  budget  for  vo- 
cational research  is  required  to  go  to  the 
States.  , 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  cuts  In  appropria- 
tions for  programs  do  not  complete  the 
picture  of  the  austere  nature  of  the 
President's  budget  for  education. 

In  recommendations  for  funding  of 
other  education  programs,  the  President 
has  recommended  the  same  amount  as 
appropriated  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
This  certainly  cannot  be  described  as  ex- 
pansionary. It  carmot  be  described  as 
even  a  standstill  operation.  Education 
programs  are  presently  fimded  consider- 
ably below  the  authorization  levels  and 
below  the  levels  necessary  to  effectively 
reach  all  of  the  children  for  which  the 
programs  are  designed.  A  standstill  ap- 
propriation level  in  these  programs 
means  a  step  backward.  School  costs  are 
rising — so  are  school  enrollments.  The 
task  of  education  has  become  far  more 
difficult  as  our  techniques  of  production 
and  distribution  have  become  more  com- 
plex. 

In  the  following  programs  the  Pres- 
ident has  recommended  a  stand -pat 
budget  which  is  a  step-backward  budget 
in  view  of  the  increasing  enrollments 
and  needs : 

The  title  I  ESEA  program  of  grants  to 
local  educational  agencies  remains  the 
same  as  appropriated  by  Congress  in  the 
last  appropriation  measure,  at  only  36 
percent  of  the  authorized  level. 

Guidance  and  cotinsellng,  supplemen- 
tal educational  centers  and  services  pro- 
grams imder  title  m  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  remains 
the  same  as  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress In  the  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1971,  at  only  25  percent  of  Its  au- 
thorized level. 
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No  additional  funds  are  sought  to 
strengthen  our  school  library,  text- 
books and  instructional  mat«rlaJ5  pro- 
grams which  are  funded  at  only  38  per- 
cent of  the  authorized  level. 

No  additional  funds  are  sought  for  the 
dropout  prevention  program  which  is 
funded  at  only  one-third  of  the  author- 
ized level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  next  turn  to  the 
budget  for  higher  education  which  at 
first  glance  appears  to  represent  an  In- 
crease in  funds.  A  careful  review,  how- 
ever, of  the  request  reveals  clearly  that 
the  recommendations  fall  far  short  of 
meeting  what  Is  needed  as  a  bare  mini- 
mum by  students  and  the  colleges  who 
must  provide  the  instructors,  equipment, 
and  fGu:llities  to  accommodate  them. 

Turning  first  to  student  assistance.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  pending  budget  pro- 
poses an  Increase  in  fimdlng  for  college 
work -study  and  educational  opportunity 
grants.  I  must  add  that  even  with  the 
increase,  we  will  not  meet  the  anticipated 
demand.  Institutions  of  higher  education 
have  shown  a  need  for  over  $645,000,000 
in  college  work-study  and  Educational 
Opportunity  Grant  Funds.  Under  the 
budget,  only  $575,000,000  would  be  avail- 
able. 

Most  distressing  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  am  confident  that  this  feeling  Is 
shared  by  a  great  majority  of  this  House, 
is  the  failure  of  the  President  to  request 
funds  for  the  NDEA  student  loan  pro- 
gram. A  sum  of  $389,000,000  has  been 
requested  by  colleges  and  universities  for 
the  student  loan  program  in  the  academ- 
ic year  1971-72.  Only  $5,000,000  Is  re- 
quested in  the  budget,  and  these  funds 
are  to  be  used  exclusively  for  teacher 
cancellation  benefits  which  have  al- 
ready accrued. 

Now  I  imderstand  that  the  administra- 
tion will  propose  an  alternative  student 
loan  program.  My  colleagues  recall  that 
we  have  considered  such  proposals  al- 
most on  a  yearly  basis,  and  they  will  also 
recall  that  they  have  been  rejected  time 
and  time  again. 

Each  year  we  are  asked  to  substitute  a 
concern  for  Immediate  budgetary  prob- 
lems for  our  concern  for  the  needs  of 
students  and  parents  and  for  our  concern 
over  the  long-range  costs  to  the  Federal 
Government.  And  each  year  the  Congress 
has  said  "No."  It  has  seen  fit  to  continue 
the  tried  and  tested  national  defense  stu- 
dent loan  program. 

I  am  confident  that  again  this  year  we 
will  resolve  this  issue  on  educational 
grounds,  rather  than  on  budgetary  con- 
siderations, and  thus  not  only  restore  but 
increase  the  level  of  funding  for  the  stu- 
dent loan  program. 


As  equally  alarming  as  the  failure  to 
fund  NDEIA  loans  is  the  administration's 
position  that  funds  not  be  appropriated 
for  the  grant  and  direct-loan  programs  to 
assist  in  the  construction  of  academic 
facilities.  The  President  has  said: 

No  qualUl0d  itudant  who  wanU  to  go  to 
coUegv  abould  b«  barred  by  a  Uck  of  money. 

I  quite  agree  with  that  statement,  but  I 
hasten  to  point  out  that  there  are  other 
barriers  to  a  college  education.  The  Amer- 
ican Council  on  Education  estimates  cur- 
rent space  deficiency  at  institutions  of 
higher  education  at  20  percent  of  existing 
facilities.  This  is  a  deficiency  which  is  an 
immovable  barrier  when  It  prevents  al- 
ready crowded  institutions  from  serving 
new  clienteles. 

Witness  after  witness  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  has  re- 
quested a  balanced  program  of  support 
for  higher  education.  They  question  as 
I  do.  a  Federal  policy  which  encourages 
increasing  numbers  of  students  to  enroll 
in  higher  education,  but  which  fails  to 
recognize  that  without  substantial  sup- 
port to  expand  facilities  and  services, 
our  colleges  and  universities  are  unable 
to  adequately  accommodate  the  students. 

It  is  well  docimiented  that  we  should 
be  spending  over  a  billion  dollars  a  year 
in  loans  and  grants  at  the  Federal  level 
in  the  facilities  program,  and  we  have 
authorized  spending  at  this  level.  This 
is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  pending  budget 
request  which  in  effect  terminates  the 
program  of  Federal  loans  and  grants  for 
construction. 

As  one  continues  to  view  the  budget 
for  higher  education  in  terms  of  what  is 
needed,  what  is  authorized  and  what  is 
requested,  it  becomes  clear  that  in  every 
area  of  need  the  budget  promises  very 
little. 

For  college  library  resources,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  for  fiscal  year  1972.  applica- 
tions amounting  to  $92,000,000  will  be 
filed  for  assistance  under  part  A  of  title 
n  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  Only 
$5,000,000  Is  requested. 

The  pending  budget  proposes  virtual 
elimination  of  pa\Tnents  to  land-grant 
colleges  for  broad  instructional  purposes. 

There  Is  an  abandonment  of  many  au- 
thorized programs  which  hold  great 
promise  for  strengthening  the  entire  sys- 
tem of  higher  education.  These  include: 

The  law  school  clinical  program; 

The  program  of  grants  to  Improve 
graduate  education; 

And  the  program  of  grants  to  encour- 
age institutions  to  share  their  resources. 

Included  In  this  category  of  programs 
for  which  no  appropriation  is  requested  Is 
a  program  which  I  suspect  every  Memb^^r 
of  this  House  views  as  necessary  and  de- 


sirable. Our  colleagues  will  recall  that  in 
the  closing  days  of  the  91st  Congress, 
the  Congress  overwhelmingly  approved 
the  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act 
which  is  designed  to  strengthen  and  ex- 
pand inservice  training  opportunities  for 
public  servants.  This  legislation  was 
warmly  endorsed  and  received  by  the 
present  administration.  Yet,  not  one  dol- 
lar is  requested  for  the  Public  Service 
Education  Act  which  is  designed  to 
strengthen  and  expand  preservlce  educa- 
tion for  persons  Intending  to  follow  ca- 
reers in  the  public  service. 

There  is  no  request  for  appropriatlona 
for  programs  authorized  in  the  Interna- 
tional Education  Act  and  there  Is  no  re- 
quest for  funds  to  assist  institutions  In 
the  acquisition  of  Instructional  eqxilp- 
ment. 

An  Increase  of  $5,000,000  is  requested 
for  the  program  to  assist  in  strengthen- 
ing developing  institutions — particularly 
black  Institutions — but  this  Increase 
seems  insignificant  when  we  consider  that 
only  $38,800,000  is  being  requested  to 
fund  applications  which  will  total  an  es- 
tlmate  in  excess  of  $110,000,000. 

For  upwud  bound,  talent  search,  and 
the  program  of  grants  for  special  and 
remedial  services  for  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents, it  is  estimated  that  over  $200,000.- 
000  will  be  requested  by  fiarticipating  In- 
stitutions. Only  $50,100,000  is  requested 
in  the  budget. 

My  colleagues  wUl  recall  also  the  Pres- 
ident's conament  of  last  March  that  "not 
nearly  enough  attention  is  being  focrised 
on  the  2-year  community  colleges  so  im- 
portant to  the  careers  of  so  many  yoimg 
people."  In  my  view,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
statement  characterizes  the  1972  budget. 
The  program  of  support  for  community 
services  and  continuing  education  is  a 
program  which  relies  quite  heavily  on  the 
community  colleges.  That  program  has 
been  authorized  at  the  $60,000,000  level 
for  the  last  few  years,  but  funded  at  the 
$9,500,000  level.  The  budget  recommends 
a  continuation  of  the  program  at  this 
totally  inadequate  level. 

As  I  have  mentioned  earlier,  the  budget 
proposes  no  direct  assistance  for  the 
construction  of  facilities,  and  this  omis- 
sion will  be  felt  most  severely  bv  com- 
munity colleges,  which  are  experiencing 
the  most  rapid  Increases  in  enrollment. 

Last  year,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  adminis- 
tration proposed  a  program  to  strengthen 
and  expand  career  development  programs 
which  are  for  the  most  part  carried  on  by 
community  colleges.  In  fact.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  $100,000,000  authorization  was  re- 
quested to  carry  out  the  proposed  new 
program.  I  find  no  request  for  career  edu- 
cation programs  in  the  present  budget. 
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|3,457.3«.n3       {1, SOO. OOO.  000       $3. 642. S34. M       ll.SOO.000.000 


Local  (diteational  «(«ndM 2,H9  HI  100 

Handlcjppad  childnn  .....,„ I. ""Ill""  H  129  772 

Juvtnilt  d*<inqu*nts  in  initttutiefls ,1] I — — --        - ^^  ^.  ^^ 

0««)«Bd«nt  •od  rw0«cl«d  childrM  ia  Imtttuttom l..'.l""'.l'.lll  1.75t.°4S8 

Footnotes  «t  end  of  table. 


1. 339,  73«.  748 

46.129.772 

16. 429  824 

1,758.451 
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1969 


Fiicil  yMr  1971 


Hxil  yccr  1972 


ApproprMlM 


Authorization ' 


Appropriation         Audtorizatien  ■     PrMldanf  s  bud8*( 


MI(ratorychildrtn... 
Stat*  administration. 
Incantiv*  (rants. 
irllil 


Grants  terllifti  concentration  ot  poor. 
Supplamantary  larvicasCEStA  III) 


^7.GO«.680 
31.026,326 
126. 198. 171 
309.063.182 
566.500,000 


$57,608,680 
16. 579, 312 
7.530,469 
14,224,737 

143,393,000 


1126. 198. 171 

309,063,182 
592,250,000 


$143,393,000 


Library  ratourcM (ESEA  II) 

Equlpmant  and  minor  rtmodding (NDEA  III). 


206.000.000 


80.000.000 


216,300.000 


80,000.000 


140.500.000 


50.000.000 


Grants  to  States. 

Loans  to  nonprodt  pnvata  schools. 
Stata  administration 


114,840,000 
15,660,000 
10.000,000 


47.500,000 

500,000 

2.000,000 


Dropout  pravantion  (ESEA  VIII) 

Bilii«tial  education  (ESEA  VII) 

Fallow  through  (Economic  Opportunity  Act,  sac.  222(aX2)). 


30, 000. 000 


10, 000. 000 


31. 500. 000 


10,000,000 


80.000.000 


25,000.000 


100, 000. 000 


25,000.000 


(0 


68,000.000 


« 


6O,0Qa000 


Procram 

Administration. 


S 


67.981.000 
1. 019. 000 


S 


58,700.000 
1, 300, 000 


Stranfthsning  Stata  departments  ol  education  (ESEA  V). 


110, 000, 000 


29, 750, 000 


130.  000. 000 


33,000,000 


Grants  to  Slates  (part  A) 

Grants  for  special  projects  (part  A) . .... 

Local  educational  aganaes  (part  B) 

Comprehensive  educational  planning  and  evaluation  (part  C). 


76,000.000 

4.000,000 

20.000.000 

10. 000, 000 


28,262,500 
1,487.500 


80, 750. 000 

4,250.000 

30,  000, 000 

15,  000, 000 


31,350.000 
1.650.000 


O 


8,825,000 


m 


3,825,000 


Piannini  and  avaluaten  (General  Education  Provision  Act,  sac  40Z) ■  

Total -       4, 590, 396. 2U         1.915.968,000        4,712,884.886         1,855,218,000" 


SciMol  assistance  in  lederally  aflected  areas: 

Maintenance  and  operations  (Public  Law  874). 


935, 295, 000 


536,068,000         1,038.440,000 


425,000,000 


Payments  to  local  educational  agenda* 632, 422, 000 

Piyments  to  other  Federal  agendas ,IJf??'2SS 

Low-income  housing 268,323.  000  . 

Etemenlarv  and  secondary  education 4.590,396,213 

School  assistance  in  Federally  affected  areas 1,018,295,000 

Emerjency  school  assistance ^^  ,.^  SS 

Proposed  legislation 599'952'92fi 

Edec.tion  for  the  handicapped 371,500,000 

Vacational  and  adult  education 1. 152,311,455 

Higher  education 3.390,220.000 

Proposed  legislation ;iA-A^i-^ii■ 

Edwcation  professions  development 550,000.000 

Libraries  and  educational  communications 346,100,000 

Research  and  development — -  15,000,000 

Proposed  legislation... - -. - 

Edacatnnal  actMtiaa  ovarsaas  (special  foreign  currency  program) 

Salaries  and  expensas 

Civil  rights  education (0 

Student  Loan  Insurance  Fund Indefinite 

Higher  Education  Facilities  Loan  Fund Indefinite 


501, 518, 000 
34. 505, 000 

Y,  915, 968,0)0 

550.657,000 

74,853,000 

•  425, 000, 000 
105, 000, 000 
501,  357, 455 
970, 239, 000 


700, 740,  000 
37,  700,  000 

300.000.000  . 
4, 712,  884, 886 
1,129,680,000 


387,  300,  000 
37, 700,  000 

1,855.  iii'obb' 

440.000,000 


135,800,000 
85,280.000 
98, 077, 000 


I 


3.000,000 
44,800,000 
19,151.000 
18. 000. 000 

4.685.000 


1. 000, 000, 000 

436.  300,  000 

1,238,561.455 

1, 027,  720,  000 

45, 000,  oo6 

222,000,000 

35,  000, 000 


Indefinite 
Indefinite 


1,000.000,000 

110,000.000 

476. 073, 455 

1,816.711,000 

100,000.000 

135.  800,  000 

29.400.000 

105.000.000 

3.000,000 

3.000.000 

48.979,000 


4.610.000 


Total,  Office  ot  Education 11.933,822,668 

Less:  Permanent  appropriations  and  civil  rights  education —9.761.455 


4.951.867,455 
-30,645.455 


9.847.156.341 
-9.761,455 


6,127.791.455 
-11.410.455 


Totai,  Labor-HEW  Appropriations  (^mittae 11.924.061.213        4,921.222,000        9.837.394.886        6,116.381,000 


Construction  (Public  Law  815) 

Assistance  to  local  educational  agencies 

Assistance  lor  school  construction  on  Federal  property. 
Technical  servicas 


83.000.000 

65.000.000 

18,000.000 

(>) 


14, 589. 000 

3,000,000 

10. 900,  000 

1689,000 


91, 250,  000 
73,  250, 000 
18,  000, 000 


15,  000, 000 

9, 300, 000 

5.000,000 

700,000 


ToUl 

tmenency  school  assistance: 

Special  educational  personnel  and  programs 

Community  participation  programs 

Equipment  and  minor  remodeling 

Federal  administration  and  technical  asdstanea. 

Total 


1,018.295,000 


550,657.000         1. 129.  690.  000 


440.000.000 


57.  500. 000 
7.  500,  000 
7, 900,  000 

'1,953,000 


I.  000,  000, 000 


1,000,000,000 


CO 


74, 853,  000 


Proposed  legislation. 


500,000,000 


<425,000,000         1,000,000,000         1,000,000,000 


Edecatioii  lor  the  handicapped: 

Stata  grant  programs  (EHA  pL  B) 

Earty  childhoodoioiecb  (EHA  pt  C.  sec  623) 

Teacher  education  and  lecruitment 

Teacher  educahon  (EHA  pL  D.  sec  631  and  632) 

Physical  education  and  recreation  (EHA  pL  D.  sec.  634) 

Recruitment  and  information  (EHA  pL  D,  sac.  633) , 

Raaaaidi  and  innovation 

Raaaank  and  demonstration  (EHA  pL  E,  sec  641) 

PkyMcH  ailucation  and  recreation  (EHA  pL  E.  sac  642) 

Reeionai  resource  center5(EHA  pL  C,  sec  621) 

Innovation  programs  (Deaf-blind  centers)  (EHA  pL  0,  sac  622).. 

Media  services  and  captioned  fims(EHA  pL  F) 

Special  learning  disabilities  (EHA  pt  G) 

PUnaiBi  and  evaluation  (General  Education  Provision  Ad,  sac.  402). 


206, 000, 000 

69, 500, 006 

69.500.000 

96,OOaO0O 
27.000.000 

36.500,000 

12,500,000 
20. 000. 000 


34,000.000 
7,000.000 
33,100.000 
31,900,000  ) 
700,000  \ 
500,000  I 
30. 350.  000 
15.000.000  I 
300.000  ( 
3.  550.  000  ) 
4.500.000  I 
6,000.000 
1.000,000 
550.000 


216. 300.  000 

87. 000.  cm 

87.000,000 

133,000,000 
35,500.000 

51,500,000 

15.000,000 

31.000.000 

O 


35,000.000 

7.500,000 

35, 145,  000 

33,945,000 

700.000 

500,000 

31.805,000 

15,455,000 

300.000 

3,550.000 

5,000,000 

6,000,000 

1,500,000 

S50.000 


TaW. 


371.500,000 


105, 000. 000 


436.300,000 


110,000,000 


Vocahonal  and  Adult  Education: 

Grants  to  States  tor  vocational  education... 

BasK  vocational  education  programs 

Annual   Vf  A  pt.  B) 

Permanent  (Smith-Hughes  Act)..."" 
National  advisory  council  (VEA  pL  A). 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


789,595,310 

609, 595. 310 

(603,000,000) 

(6,445,310) 

•(150,000) 


389,707,710 

322,077.710 

(315,302.400) 

(6.U5.310) 

(330.000) 


849.585,310 

609. 595. 310 

(603, 000, 000) 

1(6,445,310) 

•  (1501000) 


384. 173. 455 

381.793.455 

(374. 302.  OOO; 

t  (7. 161. 455 

(330.000 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE-OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION.  FISCAL  YEAR  1972  BUDGET-ConUnutd 


Fimi  iTMr  1971 


FituI  year  1972 


Approprtallon 


Auttiorlzitioii  I  ApproprMtoo         Authorlation  >     Prwidtnt'i  budfM 


>««catlenal  ind  AduK  Ediicttie»— CanUiMMtf 

Prairami  for  students  with  tpacial  n«*ds  (VEA  pt  B). 

Consuintr  ind  honMmikmg  «ducation  (VEA  pt.  F) 

<»ork-ltudY(VEA  ptH) 


Cooparativ*  aducation  (VEA  pt  G).. 
Stat*  advisory  councils  (VEA  pt  A). 


J50i  000^000 

35.000,000 

45.000.000 

50.000  000 

Indtnnit* 

Vocational  rasaarch ...  152  716  145 

Innovation  (VtApt  D) '.]  .  75"0O0i0OO 

Curneulum  davilopnwrH  (VEA  pt  I) 10  000  000 

Rasaarch 67,716.145 

Annual  (VEA  pt  C) (67,000,000) 

Parmanant  (Smith- HttfltMAcO (716,145) 

Adult  aducation  (Adult  Education  Act) 210.000  000 


CQlOOtLOOO 

21.2SaiO0O 

4.S0O.O0O 

11.500.000 
2.3((i,0OO 
55.749.745 
16,000.000 
4.000.000 
35.  749. 745 
(35. 033, 600) 
(716.145) 
55.000.000 


160,000.000 
50,000.000 
55,000.000 
75,  OOO.  OOO 
Indaftmta 
152.716.145 
75.000.000 
10.000.000  . 
67,716.145 
0(67. 000. 000) 
(716.145). 
236, 250, 000 


8 


r 

6,380.000 
36,000.000 


36. 000.066' 
»  (36, 000. 000) 


SiaitIS  IR  SMM. 

SiwW  pralMli. 

Ptinnini  and  avahMtlon  (Ganaral  Educational  PnvhJon  Act  Sac.  402). 


210. OOa  100 
<•) 


45. 000, 000 

7,000,000 

3.000.000 

900.000 


236.  250. 000 
(•) 


55.000.600' 

45.000.000 

7,000.000 

3.000.000 

900,000 


ToUI. 


1.152.311.455 


501.357,455         1,238.561,455 


476,073.455 


HIghar  Education: 

Studant  assistanca: 

Grants  ind  work-study  paymants 

Educational  opportunity  granlB(HEA  IV-A).. 

Ist-yaar  awards 

Continuations  and  administration 

Work-Study. 


Work-study  program  (HEA  IV-CI... 
"",  IV-b). 


trtpnatmt 


.401).. 


Cooparativa  aducation  (HEA 
Sutisidizad  insurad  loans 

Intsrsst  on  basic  NOEA-typ«  loans (piopoiad  lt|islatio«) 

Intaraat  o«  apodal  NOEA-typo  taa«  al  aiucaUan  iMia  (proposed  toi^slalieii). 
PureliMM  o(  Imh  paper  (inctndini  ad«Mnt)(MMOMdr legislation) 
PiocaodaafaitaioflMnpaper'  ' 

Intaraat  on  prior  year  kMns(H' 

Pragram  administrstion 

AdmMstration 

Computer  services 

Direct  loans  (NfiEA  ll> 

ContributiOfls  to  funda 

Loans  to  institutions 

Teecher  cancellatnns 

Spatial  programs  tor  disadvantacad  students  (HEA 

Talent  search 

Special  services  incoUaco 

Upward  bound 

Program 

Administration 

Institutional  assistanca: 

Strenfthening  davelopint  institutiont  (HEA  III) 

Construction .  . 

Subsidized  k)ana(HEFA  III) 

Grants.. 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  institutM  (HEFA  I) 

Other  undergraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I) i» 

Graduate  facilities  (HEFA  II) 

State  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  l)„ . 

Stat*  adfliimstration 

SIMiplonntng 

Fidoral  liMinistration 


500.  750.  000 
170.  000. 000 

(170. 000.  OOO) 

Indefinite 

330.  750.  000 

(320.000.000) 
(10.  750. 000) 
40.000.000 


327.  700. 000 
167.  700, 000 
(65. 496,  OOO) 

(102.  204. 000) 
160.000,000 

(158.400,000) 
(1.600,000) 
147.  800. 000 


I  ndefinite 


•>  40. 000, 000 


375. 000. 
375. 000. 000 


CwNMS.  MoMbip*.  and  rMoordi  (NDEA  VI). 
Training  grants  (Futtirlght-Han  Act) , 

Univenity  communitv  services  (HtA  I) 

Aid  to  land-grant  colleges , 

AMNMI  CBMIIMM~JOnH  AcO— •-•.- ••-' 

NfWMMMCSMMdMMiiiAct) 

Undotgwd—f  i>atr»clionnl  mlfintQIEA  VI)... 

Television  equipment 

Other  equipment .. 

College  personnel  development 


Colleee  teacher  fellowships  (NDEA  IV) 

TrainTng  programs  (EPOA.  pt.  E)..     

Planning  and  evaluation  (General  Education  Provisions  Act,  see.  402) 

Total 3.390.220.000 


96.000, 
96.000,000 

m 

91.000.000 
2, 068, 250, 000 
25. 250, 000 
2, 036. 000, 000 
■(431.040,000) 
(1,364.960.000). 
i»  (240. 000, 000). 
7,000,000 
(3,000.000) 
(4.  000. 000) 

38, 500, 006 
38.500.000 
(•) 
60  000. COO 
14,  720, 000 
12.120.000 
2. 600. 000 
70. 000. 000 
10. 000. 000 
60, 000. 000 
31,000.000 

Indefinite 

36.000.000 

(•) 


143.200.000 
4  600.000 
(2.400.000) 
(2.200.000) 
243.000.000 
236.500.000 
2.000,000 
4.500,000 
50, 035. 000 
5.  000, 000 
15.000.000 
30,  U35,  uuO 
(28,500.000) 
u  (1.535. 000) 

33, 850, 000 
72,  C4. 000 
21.000.000 
43. 000. 000 
(43.  OOO.  000) 


6.000,000 

(3.000.000) 

(3. 000. 000) 

»  2. 424.  000 

8. 000. 000 

6.930.000 

1.070.000 

9.500.000 

12. 680. 000 

10.080.000 

2.600.000 

7.000.000 

1. 000. 000 

6.000.000 

57.350.000 


971.300.000 


971,300.000 


651, 800. 000 

»  65. 000. 000 

•»  20, 000. 000 

u  400. 000. 000 

■'(-400.000.000) 

"160,000,000 

6,800,000 

(3.400,000) 

(3.400,000) 

5.000,000 


(jm 

1. 013, 000, 000 
(im 

1,013.000,000 
0(214.320,000; 
"(678,680,000 
'•(120.000,000 


14.720.000 

12.120.000 

2. 600. 000 


5,Q00.C 
50.100.000 

5.000.000 

15.000.000 

30.  IW,  000 

(28.500.000) 

(1.600.000) 

38^850.000 
34.407.000 
29.010,000 


3. 001;  000 

{(3.000.0(X/) 

2. 397,  MO 
15.300,000 
14,470,000 
830,000 
9,500,000 
2.600.000 

'  '2.'666.'666' 


38.954.000 


47.350.000 

10.000.000 

900.000 


26.910.000 

10.044.000 

900.000 


970.231.000 


Proposed  legislation  (National  Foundation  for  Higher  Education) 

Education  professions  development: 

Personnel  training  and  development 

Training  of  teacher  trainers  (EPDA.  pt.  0)  .        

Meeting  critical  qualitative  and  quantitative  shortages  of  sdMol  personnol 

Vxational  education  (EPOA.  pt.  F).     

State  grants  for  attracting  and  qualifying  teachers  (EPOA.  pt  B-2) 

Attracting  quahfied  porsons(En)A.  sec  504) 

Other  (EPOA.  pt.  0) 

Mooting  special  neods  lor  educational  personnol  (EPOA.  pt  0) 

Special  programs  serving  schools  in  km  income  areas 

Teacher  Corps  (EPOA.  pt  B-1) 

Career  opportunibos  and  urban/rural  school  programs  (EPO ' .  pt  0) 

Planning  and  evaluation 


450. 000. 000 
340.000.000 
110.000.000 


67.900.000 
12.200.000 
52.100.000 


1.027.720.000 

(lU) 

45.000.000 
(in) 

45.000.000 


1,816.711.000 

100.000.000 

59.700,000 
12,200.000 
44.500.000 


(40,000.000) 

(65^000.000) 

(5. 000. 000) 


100. 000. 606 
100. 000.  000 

cv 

Indefinite 


(6.900.000 

(15,000.000 

(500.000' 

(29. 700. 000) 

3,600,000 

6S.  900^000 

30.800.000 

35.100.000 

2.000.000 


(45.000.000) 


(7.400.000) 

(7.000.000) 

(300.000) 

(29.800.000) 

3.000.000 

74. 100. 000 

37. 435. 000 

38. 665.  lOO 

2.000.000 


Manpower  data  collection  (EPOA.  sec.  503)..  

Planning  and  evaluation  (General  Education  Provisions  Act. 

Total 


402). 


Indefinite 
(») 


1.000.000 
1.000.000 


^3 


1.000.000 
1.000.000 


550.000.000 


135.800.000 


45. 000. 000 


135.800  000 


Libraries  and  Educational  Communications: 
Public  libraries: 

Services 

Grants  for  public  libraries  (LSCA  I). 
Interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III).. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


112.000.000 
75.000.000 
15,000,000 


40.709.000 

35. 000. 000 

2,281.000 


127.000,000 

112.000.000 

15.000.000 


1.000,000 
15,719,000 
2.281,000 
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1971 


Fiscal  year  1971 


Fiscal  yaar  1972 


Appropriation 


Authorization  ■ 


Appropriation         Authorization  >     President's  budget 


State  Institutional  library  services  (LSCA  IV-A) $15,000,000  $2,094,000 

Library  services  to  physically  handicapped  (LSCA  IV-B) 7.000,000  1.334.000 

Construction  (LSCA  II) 80.000.000  7.092,500 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 90,000.000  15,325.000 

UbraTian  training  (HEA  11  B).       38.000.000  3.900,000 

Cataloging  by  the  Library  of  Congress  (HEA  ll-C) 11,100,000  "6,853,500 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities  (Communication  Actof  1934.  titi*  III) 15,000,000  11,000,000 

Planning  and  evaluation  (General  Education  Provisions  Act  sec.  402) (>)  400,000 

Total 346.100,000  85,280.000 

Research  and  Development: 

Educational  research  and  development  15,000,000  60,577,000 

Early  ctiiidhood  (Cooperative  Research  Act) («)  21,500.000 

(Sesame  Street) (Cooperative  Research  Act) (O  (2.000.000) 

Reading  (Cooperative  Research  Act) (n  5.800.000 

Organiiation  and  administration  (Cooperative  Research  Act) (»)  6.600,000 

Higher  education  (Cooperative  Research  Act) (»)  2,500,000 

Drug  abuse  education  (Drug  Abuse  Education  Act) 10.000,000  6.000.000 

Program (10.000.000)  (5.500.000) 

Program  administration (»)  (500.000i 

Environmental  education 5,000.000  "2,500,000 

Program (5,000,000)  »(2.250.000> 

Program  administration J  (250,000) 

Libraries  and  educational  technolon  (Cooperative  Research  Act) >  2, 171, 000 

Nutrition  and  health  (Cooperative  Research  Act) >  2,000,000 

Other  educational  R&D  (Cooperative  Research  Act) •  11,606.000 

Experimental  jchccis (Cooperative  Research  Act) >  12.000,000 

National  achievement  study  (Cooperative  Research  Act) '  4,500,000 

Demonstrations  (Cooperative  Research  Act) •  2,250,000 

Evaluatwns  (General  Education  Provisions  Act,  sec.  402) •  4,000,000 

DisiOininatkjn  (General  Education  Provisions  Act  sec  412) «  8,500,000 

Spread  of  exemplary  practices    >  2,200.000 

SmMUMning  State  and  local  dissemination  capabilities >  650,000 

Edwraoml  resources  information  centers «  4,000,000 

Interpretive  summaries «  600.000 

Applied  R&D  in  improving  dissemination »  550,000 

General  program  dissemination . >  500,  000 

Training  (Cooperative  Research  Act) »  3,250,000 

Statistics  (Cooperative  Research  Act) »  3,000.000 

ToUI 15,000,000  98,077,000 

Proposed  legislation  (National  Institute  of  Education) 

Educitional  Activities  Overseas  (Special  Foreign  Currency  Program)  (Public  Law  480): 

Grants  to  American  institutions (>)  3,000,000 

Silariesand  Expenses (»)  *44,800,000 

Civil  Rights  Education  (title  IV,  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964): 

Training  for  school  personnel  and  grants  to  school  boards (»)  16,000,000 

TKhnical  services  and  administration (')  "3,151,000 

ToUI 

StodentLoan  Insurance  Fund  (HEA  IV-B) 

Higher  Education  FKilities  Loan  Fund  (HEFA  III): 

Participation  sales  insufficiencies 

Annual ... 

Permanent 

Total (>)  4,685,000 


$80,000. 
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■  Amounts  Indude  specific  authorizations  only. 

•Indefinite. 

'  ToUI  of  125.000.000  authorized  for  planning  and  evaluation  of  programs  for  which  the  com- 
missioner of  education  has  responsibility  for  administration. 

*  Proposed  supplemenUI. 

'  Excludes  ^447.000  transferred  to  Office  of  SecreUry  for  Facilities  Engineering  and  (Construction 
Agency:  and  includes  S36.000  unobligated  balance  transferred  from  other  accounts  for  pay  raise. 

•Excludes  JH7.000  transferred  to  General  Services  Administration  lor  rental  of  space. 

'  Included  in  authorization  for  regional  resource  centers  and  innovation  programs. 

■  Authortratlon  sets  aside  10  percent  of  SUte  grants  for  pt  C  research;  President's  budget 
provides  no  funding  for  research  under  pt  C. 

■Specific  authorization  represents  amounts  only  for  technical  assisUnce  to  carry  out  functtons 
o<  National  Advisory  CouncH. 

"SUtes  would  be  permitted  to  use  funds  under  pt  B  for  purposes  previously  funded  under 
this  activity. 

"  Funds  requested  under  authority  of  Cooperative  Research  Act,  for  whk:h  authorization  is 
indefinite. 

"  Based  on  proposed  legislation. 

■■  Amount  represents  specific  authorization  for  Incentive  payments;  Indefinite  amount  authorized 
lor  Interest  payments. 

"ToUI  of  $25,000,000  authorized  from  fiscal  year  1959  through  duration  of  act 

'Includes  $35,000  unobligated  balance  transferred  from  other  accounts  for  pay  raise. 

■Includes  $206,400,000  unappropriated  authorization  from  1970  and  $224,640,000  authorized 
lor  1971. 


"Represents  unappropriated  authorization  from  1971;  proposed  legisUtion  would  provide 
indefinite  authorization  for  1972. 

» Includes  $653,600,000  unappropriated  authorization  from  1970  and  $711,360,000  authorized 
for  1971. 

"Indudes  $120,000,000  unappropriated  authorization  from  1970  and  $120,000,000  authorized 
tor  1971. 

2°  Excludes  $2,792,000  transferred  to  Office  of  SecreUry  tor  Facilities  Engineering  and  Construc- 
tion Agency;  and  includes  $116,000  unobligated  balance  transferred  from  other  accounts  for  pay 
raise. 

21  Proposed  legislation  would  consolidate  authorization  for  fellowships  (NDEA  IV)  with  training 
programs  (EPDA.  pt.  E). 

s  Included  In  $340,000,000  toUl  authorization  for  EPDA,  pts.  C  and  D. 

a  Activity  has  been  consolidated  Into  public  library  services  (LSCA  I). 

X  Proposed  legislation  would  consollaate  authorization  for  librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B)  with 
training  programs  under  EPDA.  pt  D. 

B  Includes  $240,000  unobligated  balance  transferred  from  other  accounb  for  pay  raise. 

»  Includes  $500,000  under  authority  of  Cooperative  Research  Act 

^  Includes  transfers  of  $2,007,000  unobligated  balance  from  other  accounts  for  pay  raise,  and 
$65,000  from  Office  of  Citizen  Participation,  excludes  transfers  of  $2,400,000  to  Higher  Education 
Insured  Loan  Program  for  administrattve  costs.  $15,000  to  SecreUry's  Advisory  (Committee,  and 
$21,000  to  Career  Servtee  Board. 

»  Includes  $151,000  unobligated  balance  transferred  from  other  accounts  for  pay  raise. 


CAMPAIGN  FINANCINa  MUST  BE 
TIOHTLY  REGULATED 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Hamilton)  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr,  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  com- 
prehensive bill  to  regulate  political  cam- 
paign spending  should  be  one  of  the 
highest  priority  items  on  the  agenda  of 
this  Congress. 


THZ    PROBLEM 

The  most  Important  facts  about  cam- 
paign financing  today  are  that  political 
campaigns  are  frightfully  expensive  smd 
that  most  of  the  expenditures  go  unre- 
ported. Prom  the  public  record  we  can- 
not tell  where  the  money  comes  from  or 
how  it  is  spent. 

The  democratic  pnxjess  requires  a  sys- 
tem that  is  open  and  honest.  The  pres- 
ent system  is  neither. 


The  bill  I  introduce  today,  the  Elec- 
tion Reform  Act  of  1971,  seeks  to  open 
the  system  of  financing  campaigns  to 
public  view,  to  provide  broader  partid- 
iMition  in  the  political  process,  and  to 
make  the  electoral  process  fair  and  more 
competitive. 

The  urgrait  need  to  achieve  these  goals 
is  apparent. 

The  costs  of  campaigning  have  reached 
the  stage  where  they  threaten  the  life- 
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blood  of  the  democratic  system.  They 
simply  must  be  gotten  under  control. 

In  1846.  friends  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
gave  him  $200  with  which  to  run  for 
C<mgress.  He  used  only  75  cents  of  it  to 
purchase  a  barrel  of  elder  and  retiuned 
$199.25. 

The  days  of  a  75-cent  campaign  for 
Congress  are  gone  forever.  In  the  1968 
congressional  campaigns  only  50  per- 
cent of  the  candidates  spent  less  than 
)30,000.  and  many  spent  more  than 
$100,000. 

Total  spending  for  political  oandldates 
at  all  levels  in  1952  amounted  to  $140 
million.  The  costs  for  1972  are  projected 
at  $400  million — a  285-percent  Increase 
in  only  two  decades. 

Moreover,  of  the  millions  of  dollars 
spent  on  a  campaign  in  a  major  election 
year  In  the  United  States  only  a  very 
small  fraction — perhaps  10  to  20  per- 
cent— is  reported. 

The  present  law  which  governs  our 
election  processes  i£  the  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  of  1925.  The  gaps  In  this  law 
make  a  sUce  of  Swiss  cheese  look  like 
a  brick  wall.  For  example: 

It  does  not  require  reports  of  contri- 
butions or  expenditures  in  presidential  or 
congressional  primary  campaigns,  even 
though  these  efforts  involve  millions  of 
dollars  of  expenses  and  in  many  areas  of 
the  country  are  more  Important  than  the 
general  election. 

The  law  requires  Senate  and  House 
candidates  to  report  all  spending  made 
with  their  "knowledge  or  consent."  But 
most  candidates  interpret  this  to  cover 
only  their  personal  campaign  expendi- 
tures. Many  candidates  report  that  they 
had  no  expenditures.  They  take  refuge  In 
the  legal  Action  that  the  committees 
working  In  their  behalf  did  so  without 
their  knowledge  or  consent.  The  com- 
mittees are  not  required  to  file  under  the 
law  because  it  specifically  excludes  polit- 
ical committees  which  work  within  a 
single  State. 

National  political  committees  hide 
their  transactions  by  simply  reportine 
transfers  of  gross  sums  to  State  com- 
mittees. The  State  committees  in  turn 
transfer  the  money  to  Individual  candi- 
dates, but  the  names  of  the  recipients 
usually  do  not  appear  in  the  reports. 

Political  committees  hide  the  purposes 
of  their  expendltiires  by  listing  the  pur- 
pose, for  example,  as  "payment  for  pro- 
fessional services,"  a  meaningless 
phrase. 

The  Identity  of  contributors  Is  often 
hidden  by  failing  to  give  complete  names 
and  addresses,  so  as  to  make  positive 
identification  impossible. 

This  law  has  never  been  enforced 
against  congressional  candidates  and 
only  rarely,  and  not  recently,  against 
Senatorial  candidates.  In  1927,  two  Sen- 
ators-elect were  barred  from  taking 
their  seats  because  of  reports  of  ex- 
cessive spending. 

The  law  Umlts  personal  spending  by 
candidates  to  $5,000  in  House  elections 
and  $25,000  in  senatorial  campaigns.  But 
major  items  of  expense — traTel.  sta- 
tionery, postage,  television  costs — are 
excluded  from  the  limitations. 

The  result  is  that  the  Corrupt  Prac- 


tices Act  of  1925  is  more  loophole  than 
law.  It  allows  current  practices  like 
these: 

A  political  arm  for  a  well-known  na- 
tional professional  organization  poured 
nearly  $700,000  into  the  1970  campaigns 
without  telling  Congress  or  the  public 
which  candidates  got  the  money. 

A  December  survey  by  the  Washington 
Post  showed  that  about  50  candidates  of 
both  parties  who  won  election  or  reelec- 
tion did  not  meet  the  preelection  filing 
deadline  of  October  24. 

Total  reported  spending  In  the  1968 
congressional  campaigns  totaled  about 
$8.4  million.  Actual  spending  was  esti- 
mated at  more  than  $50  million. 

In  1968,  182  candidates  for  Congress 
filed  reports  stating  that  they  had  no 
personal  campaign  income  or  expendi- 
tures and  no  committee  expenditures 
that  had  to  be  reported  at  the  Fed- 
eral level.  Five  days  after  the  reporting 
deadline  In  1970,  an  unofficial  accoimt 
found  that  the  Clerk's  office  had  not  re- 
ceived postelection  reports  required  by 
law  from  as  many  as  150  congressional 
candidates,  including  many  of  the  v^n- 
ners. 

Ceilings  on  individual  gifts — $5,000 — 
are  circumvented  by  donations  through 
brothers,  sisters,  cousins,  and  infant 
children. 

Ceilings  on  the  expenditures  of  any 
political  committee  operating  in  two  or 
more  States— $3  milUon — are  evaded 
merely  by  increasing  the  ntmiber  of 
committees.  In  1968,  for  example,  the 
Democratic  organization  divided  Itself 
into  97  committees  receiving  and  spend- 
ing money,  and  the  Republican  com- 
mittees numbered  46. 

One  1970  senatorial  contender,  and  a 
successful  one.  set  up  more  than  50  fsilse 
front  committees  in  order  to  hide  the 
names  of  donors. 

The  acceptance  of  these  practices  un- 
der present  laws  is  a  sham.  The  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  is  honored  chiefly  In  the 
breach. 

This  law,  and  the  system  it  supports, 
make  lawbreakers  of  public  officials:  en- 
throne hypocrisy  as  the  normal  way  of 
doing  business:  breed  disrespect  for 
law:  make  the  public  cynical  about 
the  political  process:  undermine  con- 
fidence in  public  leadership:  work  to  the 
advantage  of  the  special  Interest  group: 
increase  the  possibility  of  corruption: 
keep  many  good  people  from  running  for 
public  office :  give  the  rich  mar  an  enor- 
mous advantage:  force  those  who  are 
not  rich  to  accept  large  contributions 
from  special  Individuals  and  interest 
groups  making  them  more  susceptible  to 
the  Influence  of  the  donors:  and  permit 
reporting  so  unsystematic,  incomplete, 
and  decentralized  that  the  public  cannot 
have  the  facts  about  the  costs  of  cam- 
paigning, even  If  they  want  It.  and  make 
effective  enforcement  impossible. 

The  result,  as  John  Gardner  has  ob- 
served, is  "virtually  a  national  scandal." 
where  the  raising  and  spending  of  huge 
sums  for  candidates  in  disregard  for  ex- 
isting law  has  brought  the  Nation  "per- 
ilously close"  to  the  time  when  only  the 
rich  or  those  beholden  to  the  rich  could 
run  for  office. 


XKroEM 


Reforming  the  present  system  will  not 
be  easy.  The  present  law  Is  exceedingly 
complex  and  fragmented.  State  govern- 
ments are  Jealous  of  their  right  to  gov- 
ern local  campaigns  and  they  resent  in- 
terference. 

Incumbents  in  public  office  at  all  levels 
of  government  have  a  vested  interest  In 
the  system  which,  after  all,  elected  them, 
and  they  are  most  reluctant  to  make  any 
changes.  Special  Interest  groups  also 
have  a  vested  Interest  in  the  system  be- 
cause it  permits  them  disproportionate 
political  influence. 

Fortunately,  the  American  people  per- 
ceive the  disadvantages  of  the  present 
system  of  financing  campaigns  and  they 
want  some  changes  made.  According  to 
a  Oallup  poll,  published  soon  after  the 
1970  elections.  78  percent  of  those  inter- 
viewed favored  a  law  limiting  the  total 
amount  of  money  a  candidate  can  spend 
in  his  campaign  for  public  office. 

Few  steps  taken  by  the  Congress  would 
go  further  in  reestablishing  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  in  the  integrity  of 
their  political  process  than  would  the 
placing  of  campaign  spending  firmly  un- 
der control. 

OOALS 

Before  legislating,  we  should  have  the 
goals  of  campaigning  in  a  democratic 
system  firmly  In  mind: 

A  fair,  competitive  election  for  all  pub- 
lic offices :  Contested  political  races  make 
a  candidate  more  honest  and  more  ac- 
countable. It  is  Important  to  encourage 
more  equal  access  to  the  political  arena. 
A  nation  as  enchanted  by  competition  as 
America  should  need  no  persuasion  that 
a  heavy  dose  of  competition  into  our 
political  processes  would  be  healthy.  Too 
many  offices  In  the  Nation  today  are  im- 
contested.  It  is  very  much  in  the  national 
interest  that  there  be  fair  competition 
among  the  best  people  available  for  any 
given  office. 

An  open  and  honest  political  system: 
The  public  has  the  right  to  know  how 
campaign  money  is  raised  and  spent  and 
to  know  if  unethical  or  illegal  practices 
occur  in  the  course  of  a  campaign. 

Public  respect  for  the  political  proc- 
ess: If  the  public  does  not  respect  the 
process  by  which  officials  are  chosen,  it 
wUl  not  respect  the  officials  or  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  it  will  not  participate  in 
the  process. 

In  a  1967  Harris  poll,  more  than  60 
percent  of  those  Interviewed  expressed 
the  belief  that  politicians  take  graft.  It 
is  small  wonder,  then,  that  voter  par- 
ticipation in  congressional  elections  dur- 
ing the  period  of  1930  to  1960  did  not  ex- 
ceed 60  percent  even  once. 

A  high  degree  of  pubUc  participation 
in  the  political  processes  of  the  Nation 
cannot  be  achieved  unless  there  Is  a  high 
degree  of  respect  and  confidence  in  the 
.system. 

In  brief,  the  Nation  deserves  a  political 
process  that  Is  fair,  open,  and  honest, 
that  encourages  competition  for  public 
office  by  the  best  qualified  people,  and 
that  encourages  participation  by  an  in- 
formed electorate. 
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TOWARD    ACCOICPUSHING    THE    COAI.S 

There  are  several  steps  that  could  be 
taken  to  attain  these  goals: 

Disclosuie:  The  best  assurance  of  mak- 
ing campaigns  honest  and  fair  is  full 
public  disclosure  of  all  campaign  con- 
tributions and  expenditures.  This  view  is 
echoed  by  many  persons  and  groups  that 
tiave  studied  campaign  financing. 

A  candidate  should  have  one  official 
committee  for  financial  purposes  and 
that  committee  should  be  required  to  file 
both  income  and  expense  accounts. 

Major  contributors — perhaps  anyone 
contributing  more  than  $100  to  a  candi- 
date or  poUtical  party — should  also  be 
required  to  report  the  recipients, 
amounts,  and  dates  of  the  contribution. 

Preliminary  reports  should  be  filed 
prior  to  each  primary  and  general  elec- 
tion and  a  complete  report  should  be  filed 
after  the  election.  The  reports  should  be 
carefully  audited,  published,  made  avail- 
able to  the  pubUc,  and  filed  at  a  central 
reporting  office  in  each  State  and  with 
the  Federal  Government. 

Limitation  on  contributions:  Realistic 
limits  should  be  developed  for  contribu- 
tions. There  are  various  proposals  for 
contribution  limits  to  candidates,  but  the 
amount  of  the  limitation  is  not  as  impor- 
tant as  the  ability  to  administer  the  limit 
and  to  enforce  It.  Political  leaders  have 
long  deplored  reliance  on  large  private 
contributions  because,  too  often,  imdue 
political  influence  accompanies  them. 

Tax  incentives:  Tax  incentives  in  the 
form  of  tax  credits  or  deductions  may 
result  in  increased  small  contributions 
to  campaigns  and  encourage  more  partic- 
ipation in  the  political  process,  especially 
among  the  small  contributors.  They  may 
also  Increase  the  respectability  of  con- 
tributions and  reduce  the  widespread 
feeling  that  all  politicians  take  graft. 

Tax  Incentives  will  help  broaden  the 
base  of  adult  participation  In  political 
campaigns,  which,  since  1956,  has  ranged 
from  6  to  12  percent  of  the  eligible  voters. 
One  poll  indicated  that  only  a  quarter  of 
those  adults  polled  had  been  asked  to 
contribute,  but  that  almost  40  percent  of 
those  solicited  did  make  a  contribution. 
This  suggests  that  the  6-to- 12-percent 
rate  of  contribution  could  be  expanded  If 
voters  were  provided  simple  and  dignified 
means  for  participatiiig  in  cami>aigns  for 
public  office. 

In  addition.  If  these  Incentives  gener- 
ate sufficient  money,  reliance  on  large 
private  contributions  would  be  reduced. 
Another  advantage  of  incentives  is  that 
they  treat  political  parties  equally,  and 
do  not  favor  the  party  in  power. 

Obviously,  a  tax  credit  is  preferable 
to  a  tax  deduction  since  it  is  more  ad- 
vantageous to  the  low-  and  moderate-in- 
come giver.  The  tax  deduction  works 
more  to  the  advantage  of  an  upper  In- 
come contributor. 

Indirect  subsidies:  Indirect  subsidies 
may  help  achieve  competitive  and  open 
elections. 

Truly  competitive  elections  require 
that  candidates  have  access  to  adequate 
resources,  and  Indirect  subsidies  could 
help  provide  these  resources.  Indirect 
subsidies  also  reduce  the  Importance  of 
private  wealth. 


Two  primary  types  of  indirect  sub- 
sidies are: 

Reduced  or  free  media  costs.  Only  if 
legitimate  candidates  have  fair  and 
equal  access  to  broadcast  time  will  the 
public  have  the  opportunity  to  be  in- 
formed about  a  candidate  and  his  posi- 
tion on  the  issues. 

One  approach  would  require  broad- 
casters to  provide  either  free  time  or 
time  at  the  lowest  commercial  rate  to 
the  candidates.  Careful  study,  however. 
is  needed  of  any  approEu^h  and  I  am 
not  at  all  certain  that  it  is  p>ossibIe  to 
formulate  a  consistent  policy  Involving 
political  candidates  and  the  broadcast 
media  because  of  the  great  differences  in 
cost  smd  coverage  in  different  market 
areas. 

Free  mailings:  The  U.S.  mall  should 
be  accessible  to  all  candidates  for  Fed- 
eral office.  Each  candidate  could  be  al- 
lowed at  least  one,  and  perhaps  more, 
pieces  of  free  mail  to  every  resident  in 
the  constituency.  As  it  is  today,  an  In- 
cumbent Congressman  has  an  enormous 
advantage  over  his  or  her  opponent  by 
his  use  of  the  franking  privilege.  Fair 
competition  will  be  served  if  this  privi- 
lege is  extended  to  the  opponent. 

Direct  subsidies:  Some  people  have 
proposed  that  payments  from  the  U.S. 
Treasury  should  be  made  to  candidates, 
parties,  or  vendors  of  services.  Although 
the  approach  deserves  further  study,  I 
am  not  now  persuaded  that  this  should 
be  done,  for  several  reasons: 

If  the  subsidies  are  too  low,  the  eva- 
sion that  now  plaques  the  present  law  is 
apt  to  reappear. 

If  they  are  too  high,  nothing  will  be 
done  about  removing  the  dollar  sign 
from  political  campaigns. 

Payments  to  candidates  may  under- 
mine party  cohesion  since  their  key 
fundraising  fimction  will  have  been 
usurped. 

Payments  to  parties  might  leave  tiie 
candidates  dependent  upon  the  large  fi- 
nancial contributions  from  the  parties. 

Payments  to  vendors  mean  in  effect 
payments  to  brotidcasters,  but  this  is  not 
consistent  with  the  accepted  approach 
that  the  airways  belong  to  the  people 
and  are  merely  used,  rather  than  owned, 
by  the  broadcasters. 

Absolute  expenditure  ceilings.  The 
proposal  to  establish  an  effective  and  en- 
forcible  campaign  ceUing  has  been  re- 
jected by  a  number  of  respected  groups 
studying  cami>algn  financing,  among 
them  the  New  York  Bar  Association's 
Special  Committee  on  Congressional 
Ethics,  and  the  20th  Century  F^md. 

The  New  York  hes  group  noted: 

Since  oosts  continue  to  rise,  any  limit, 
however  generous,  must  soon  become  obeo- 
lete  and  Invite  circumvention.  In  the  heat 
of  the  campaign,  candidates  are  likely  to 
spend  whatever  sums  they  think  are  neces- 
sary if  they  are  able  to  raise  such  amounts. 

Limits  are  difficult  to  administer:  they 
tend  to  be  unenf orcible ;  and  the  temp- 
tation to  cover  up  campaign  expendi- 
tures is  strong. 

Moreover,  this  is  a  big  country  and 
the  costs  of  campaigning  vary  tremen- 
dously in  different  districts.  A  great  deal 
more  study  is  needed  on  this  question 
of  campaign  expenditure  ceilings  before 


legislation  is  enacted.  The  study  must 
examine  the  problems  inherent  in  it, 
including  the  determination  of  the  limit, 
the  means  of  control  and  enforcement, 
and  the  extent  of  necessary  exclusions, 
such  as  filing  fees. 

There  are,  then,  four  general  ap- 
proaches to  control  campaign  financing: 
First,  a  celling  chi  expenditures;  second, 
limitation  on  contributions  to  campaign- 
ing; third,  subsidization  of  media  ex- 
posure; and  fourth,  full  disclosure  of  the 
soiu-ce  of  campaign  funds  and  the  ex- 
penditures. Of  these,  disclosure  is  prob- 
ably the  most  powerful.  If  we  could  fully 
enforce  disclosure  of  where  the  money 
comes  from  and  what  it  is  spent  for,  our 
problems  would  be  a  Icmg  way  toward 
solution. 

KXT  PSOVISI3NS  Or  THK  KLXCTION  RKFORM 
ACT  or    1971 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  uses  dis- 
closure, limitations  on  contributions,  and 
tax  incentives  to  achieve  the  goals  of  a 
campcdgn  in  a  democratic  system.  An 
explanation  of  the  key  provisions  of  the 
bill  foUows: 

First.  Federal  reporting  and  disclosure 
requirements  are  extended  to  cover  sill 
primary  cami>aigns  and  conventions  for 
selecticHi  of  congressional  and  presiden- 
tial candidates. 

Second.  All  political  committees  are  re 
quired  both  to  register  and  to  report 
whether  they  operate  within  the  borders 
of  only  one  state  or  not.  The  reports  re- 
quire considerably  more  detail  than  the 
present  law,  including  full  names  and 
addresses  of  all  contributors  of  $100  or 
more. 

Third.  All  fimdraising  activities  are  to 
be  reported. 

Pour.  Candidates  and  committees  are 
required  to  file  detailed  contribution  and 
spending  reports  three  times  a  year  smd 
also  oa  the  15th  and  fifth  days  preceding 
an  election  and  by  the  31st  of  January. 
Any  person,  other  than  a  poUtical  com- 
mittee or  candidate,  whose  political  ex- 
penditures in  a  year  exceed  $100  must 
file  a  similar  report. 

Fifth.  Present  statutory  ceilings  on 
total  spending  by  Individual  candidates 
and  political  committees  are  repealed. 
The  bill,  however,  retains  and  tightens 
the  $5,000  limit  on  contributions  by  in- 
dividuals to  any  Federal  candidate  or 
political  committee.  This  limit  is  an  ag- 
gregate amount  for  each  calendar  year, 
and  applies  to  any  candidate  or  to  all 
political  committees  substantially  sup- 
porting him.  A  contribution  made  by  a 
person's  spouse  or  minor  child  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  made  by  him. 

Sixth.  A  Federal  Ejections  Commission 
is  created  to  register  and  publicize  facts 
about  political  committees,  receiving  and 
publicizing  reports  of  campaign  con- 
tributions and  expenditures  of  candidates 
and  committees,  and  to  conduct  appro- 
priate audits.  The  Commission  would  ab- 
sorb the  campaign  spending  duties  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk 
of  the  House.  These  two  offices  currently 
handle  spending  reports,  but  they  do  not 
have  the  authority  or  the  staff  to  do  any- 
thing but  accept  the  reports  that  are 
filed.  Under  present  law  there  is  no  office 
that  keeps  records  and  provides  Infor- 
mation about  political  contributions  and 
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expenditures  of  committees  seeking  to 
Influence  Federal  elections.  Nor  Ls  there 
a  Federal  agency  that  regularly  Investi- 
gates serious  charges  of  Illegal  conduct 
during  a  campaign.  These  critical  func- 
tions would  be  performed  by  the  Federal 
Elections  Commission. 

Seventh.  Tax  incentives  are  provided 
in  the  form  of  a  tax  credit  of  up  to  $20 
and  a  tax  deduction  not  to  exceed  $100, 


only  one  of  which  may  be  chosen  by  the 
taxpayer. 

CONCLUWOI* 

I  urge  Congress  to  give  a  prompt  hear- 
ing to  the  proposals  contained  In  the 
Election  Reform  Act  of  1971.  Our  demo- 
cratic system  Is  threatened  by  unregu- 
lated campaign  financing  practices.  We 
ignore  the  practices  that  tirlse  from  our 
present  law  at  our  peril.  The  democratic 
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process  cannot  continue  to  survive  laws 
that  promote  disobedience  and  dis- 
respect. Unless  immediate  attention  is 
given  to  revising  our  campaign  financing 
laws  we  will  create,  contrary  to  what 
Lincoln  envisioned,  a  government  of  th»e 
people,  by  the  rich,  and  for  the  few. 

A  detailed  comparison  of  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  and  key  provisions  of  the 
Election  Reform  Act  of  1971  follows: 


Pbdkbai.  Cobbxtpt  PsAcncss  Act 

(2  TT.S.   Oode,  341-366:   18  U.S.  Code.  591-613) 

D«ymiTioN8 

Election 

Oen«ral  or  special;  not  primary  or  convention. 

Candidate 
Individual  whose  name  la  presented  for  election.  (303) 


Political  committee 
Oroup  which  accepts  contributions  or  makes  expendlturea  to 
Influence  elections  of  candidates  or  electors.   (1)    In  3  or  more 
states  or  (3)  whether  or  not  In  more  than  1  itate  if  such  group  U 
a  branch  of  a  national  committee,  association  or  organization. 

Contribution 

Olft.  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit,  of  money,  or  any- 
thing of  value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement  to 
make  a  contribution. 

SxpendituTe 

Payment,  contribution,  loan,  etc,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise, 
ect.  to  make  an  expenditure. 

UPOITS 

Who  makes  reports  and  to  whom 
Treasurers  of  political  committees  flle  with  Clerk  of  House. 
House  candidates  flle  with  Clerk  of  House. 
Senate  candidates  flle  with  Secretary  of  Senate. 
Individuals  contributing  $50  or  more,  not  through  a  committee, 
flle  with  Clerk. 


Content  of  reporU 

Itemized  account  of  contributions  and  expenditures.  Names  and 
address  of  coatrlbutors  of  tlOO  or  more. 

Personal  expenses  (travel,  personal,  postage,  printing,  telephone, 
droulars,  etc.)  of  candidates  do  not  have  to  be  Itemized;  total 
must  be  reported. 

Total  from  other  contributors  (less  than  $100  each) . 

Statement  of  every  promise  made  In  regard  to  appointment  to 
public  or  private  office. 


Filing  dates 

Committees;  between  1st  and  10th  of  Miu-ch,  June,  and  Sept.  each 
year;  btn.  10th  and  15th,  and  on  5th  day  preceding  general  election; 
and  on  Jan.  1st  for  preceding  year. 

Candidates:  btn.  10  and  15  days  before,  and  within  30  days  after, 
general  election. 

Other  accounting  requirements  for  political  committees 

Must  keep  itemized  accounts  of  contributions  and  expenditures, 
with  name  and  address  and  date. 

Must  keep  receipted  bill  of  each  expenditure  over  tlO. 

All  contributions  made  to  committee  must  be  reported  to 
treasiirer. 

PUBLIC  iNsntcnoN 

Reports  must  be  open  to  public  Inspection. 


■rrSCT   ON   STATX   LAWS 


MMOarUATJOtl 


Elsction  Raroaic  Act  of  1071 


DXriNmONB 


Klection 

Oeneral,  special,  or  primary;  party  convention  or  caucus;  pri- 
mary to  select  delegates  to  national  nominating  convention;  presi- 
dential nominating  primary. 

Candidate 
One  who  seeks  nomination  to  federal  office  and  Is  shown  to  be 
seeking  nomination  by  ( l )  taking  action  vinder  state  law  to  qualify 
himself  for  nomination  or  (3)  receiving  contributions  or  maUng 
expenditures  or  giving  consent  for  another  person  to  do  same,  for 
purposes  of  campaign. 

Political  committee 
Any  Individual  or  group  which  accepts  contributions  or  makes 
expendlttires  in  an  aggregate  amount  exceeding  $1,000  In  one  year. 


Contribution 

Olft.  donation,  loan  (except  from  licensed  loan  Inst.)  etc.,  and 
Includes  contract,  promise,  etc.  to  make  a  contribution,  and  Includes 
transfer  of  funds  between  ptoUtlcal  committees. 

Expenditure 

Purchase,  payment,  distribution,  etc.  and  Includes  a  contract, 
etc.  to  make  an  expendltiire,  and  Includes  a  transfer  of  funds 
between  political  committees. 

REPOSTS 

Who  makes  reports  and  to  whom 

Repository  of  reports  Is  5-man,  bipartisan  Federal  Elections  Com- 
mission apptd.  by  President  for  10- yr.  terms. 

Copy  of  each  report  must  be  flled  with  Clerk  of  VS.  District 
Cotirt  In  which  committee  or  candidate  Is  headquartered. 

Political   committees   spending   or   receiving   $1,000  or   more  In 
1   year:    candidates;    and  persons  contributing  or  spending  more 
than  $100  not  through  committee;  must  all  flle  reports. 
Content  of  reports 

List  of  contributors  of  $100  or  more  (Including  purchasers  of 
tickets  to  fund-raising  events) . 

Total  from  other  contributors. 

List  of  candidates  and  political  committees  making  or  receiving 
transfers  of  funds. 

List  of  loans  of  $100  or  more. 

Total  of  proceeds  from  fund-raising  events  and  campaign 
paraphernalia. 

Total  of  all  receipts. 

List  of  persons  receiving  expends,  of  $100  or  more,  and  purpose 
of  expenditure. 

List  of  persons  receiving  expenditures  for  personal  services  and 
salarlee  of  $100  or  more. 

Total  of  expend!  turee. 

Amount  of  debts  owed  by  or  to  coznmlttee. 

Filing  dates 

10th  of  March,  June  and  Sept.,  16th  and  6th  days  preceding 
elections,  and  by  Jan.  31.  Convention  committees  must  flle  flnan- 
clal  report  within  60  days  after  convention,  not  later  than  30  days 
before  elector  selection. 

Other  accounting  requirements  for  political  committees 
Must  have  receipted  bUls  for  all  expenditures  over  $100  and  for 
lesser  expends.  If  total  In  one  year  to  same  person  is  more  than  $100. 
AU  contributions  must  be  reported  to  treasurer  of  committee. 


PTTBLIC    INSPICnON 

Commission  must:  Make  reports  available  for  public  Inspection 
and  copying.  Publish  annual  report.  Make  audits  and  fleld  Investiga- 
tions If  Indicated.  Report  violations  to  law  enforcement  officials. 

PXNALTIXS 

Penalties  of  fines  and/ or  Imprisonment  for  violations. 

crrxcT  ON  btatk  laws 
State  laws  are  not  affected  by  provisions  of  this  bill. 

RXGISTaATION 

Political  committees  must  register  with  Commission  if  will 
make  or  spend  $1,000  or  more  in  l  year. 
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LIMITS   ON   EXPENOrrURES   BY    CANOmATXS 

1.  $10,000  for  Senate;  $2,500  for  Represent. 

a.  or:  3«  times  votes  cast  for  all  candidates  for  that  office  In 
preceding  election,  not  to  exceed  $26,000  for  Sen.,  or  $5,000  for  Rep. 

3,  Exempt  from  limitation:  Personal,  traveling,  subsistence,  sta- 
tionery, postage,  circulars,  posters,  telephone. 

LIMITS    ON    COMMITTEE   EXPENDITOBXS 

$3  million. 

PBOHIBITIONS    ON    CONTBIBUTOES 

1.  Soliciting  vs.  employees  for  contributions  prohibited. 

2.  Corporations,  labor  unions,  natl.  banks  prohibited  from  making 
contributions  to  federal  campaigns. 

3.  Federal  contractors  prohibited  from  mniriT^g  contributions 
to  any  campaign. 

LIMITS    ON    INDIVIDUAL    CONTRIBtmONB 

$6,000  per  Individual. 


Repealed. 


Repealed. 
Same. 


LIMITS   ON   KXPXNDirnBES   BT    CANDIDATX8 


LIMITS    ON   COMMITTEE    EXPENDITDRES 
PBOHIBITIONS   ON   CONTRIBUTOB8 


LIMITS   ON    INDIVIDUAL    CONTRIBUTIONS 

$6,000  in  aggregate  to  aU  committees  for  same  candidate. 


Sotirce:   Adapted  from  "Electing  Congress,"  by  tb«  Twentieth  Century   Fund. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  CONFRONTATION 
WITH  THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE 
BANKERS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Rarick)  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 1,  and  again  on  February  3,  I  com- 
mented on  the  President's  "new  Amer- 
ican revolution"  being  directed  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Banking  System  rather 
than  to  the  Members  of  Congress. 

Now  even  local  financial  writers  ac- 
knowledge an  upcoming  confrontation 
between  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Banking 
System  as  to  who  runs  the  country — and 
the  Fed  folks  have  a  14-year  term  with- 
out ever  going  to  the  people  for  a  vote. 

The  success  or  failure  of  the  Presi- 
dent's "new  American  revolution"  de- 
pends not  on  laws  but  on  money — not  the 
people's  money,  nor  gold  or  silver,  but  on 
credit  created  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banking  System  as  only  they  can  do  It 
with  the  flourish  of  a  pen — printing  press 
money. 

A  Sunday  column  In  the  local  paper 
carries  an  Interesting  report  of  the  up- 
coming confrontation.  I  Include  It  as 
follows : 

IFrom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  7,  1971) 

Bubns-Shultz  Clash  Akzao 

(By  Joseph  R.  Slevln) 

A  head-to-head  collision  Is  in  the  making 
between  George  Shultz,  the  director  of  Presl- 
Ident  Nixon's  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman 
Arthur  Burns 

Shultz  Is  the  author  of  Nixon's  bitterly 
controversial  forecast  that  national  produc- 
tion will  soar  to  $1,065  billion  this  year. 
Burns  u  letting  it  be  known  that  be  con- 
slders  the  ambitious  Shultz  target  to  be  both 
bad  economics  and  bad  Republican  politics. 

Mr.  Nixon  shifted  Shultz  to  the  OMB  post 
from  his  Job  as  secretary  of  labor  last  June, 
md  the  heavy-set  University  of  Chicago  busi- 
ness school  dean  has  become  the  strong  man 
of  the  President's  economic  advisory  team. 
He  powered  through  the  $1,066  bUUon  fore- 
»8t  against  the  advice  of  Burns.  Treasury 
Secretary  David  Kennedy  and  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  Chairman  Paul  McCracken. 

A  Shultz-Burns  confrontation  will  come  as 
»  clash  between  the  man  who  now  is  Nixon's 
dominant  economic  aide  and  the  man  who 
fllled  that  slot  as  counselor  to  the  President 
nntu  Nixon  named  him  to  the  Federal  Re- 
"«rve  chairmanship  last  winter. 


Nixon  originally  chose  Shultz  as  his  Labor 
secretary  on  Burns'  recommendation.  While 
the  brilliant,  plpe-smoklng  Federal  Reserve 
chief  takes  a  dim  view  of  Shultz'  perform- 
ances as  an  economic  analyst  and  forecaster, 
he  thought  highly  of  ShulU'  work  as  a  labor 
mediator. 

Burns  did  not  participate  In  the  fl"fti  Ad- 
ministration decision  to  set  the  big  $1,066 
billion  target  but  he  had  separately  advised 
both  Shultz  and  the  President  against  It. 

Most  economists  believe  that  national  out- 
put wUl  total  between  $1,046  billion  and 
$1,050  billion  this  year.  Burns  recommended 
to  Nixon  that  he  set  his  sights  higher,  that 
he  choose  a  target  In  the  $1,065  billion  range, 
and  that  he  tell  the  country  that  It  could 
achieve  a  $1,066  billion  economy,  or  more, 
If  the  government  holds  to  sound  policies 
and  If  the  people  confidently  work  to  attain 
greater  prosperity. 

The  former  presidential  counselor  reasoned 
that  exceeding  the  $1,045  to  $1,060  trillion 
standard  forecast  could  rebound  to  Nixon's 
credit  but  that  establishing  and  not  reach- 
ing Shultz'  excessively  ambitious  $1,065  bil- 
lion target  would  seriously  damage  Nixon's 
prestige. 

Burns  fears  that  rocketing  the  economy 
ahead  at  Shultz'  12  per  oent-a-year  clip 
would  generate  fresh  Infiatlonary  pressures 
and  could  trigger  a  new  recession  before  the 
1972  elections. 

A  Shultz-Burns  clash  Is  expected  to  mate- 
rialize If  the  economy  does  not  climb  at  the 
swift  Shultz  pace.  White  House  officials  are 
passing  the  word  that  they  then  will  expect 
the  Federal  Reserve  to  try  to  boom  the  econ- 
omy and  fulfill  the  Shultz  prophecy  by 
printing  large,  additional  amounts  of  money. 

But  Burns  believes  that  the  central  bank 
has  been  creating  adequate  quantities  of  new 
money  and  that  ample  funds  are  available  to 
supfKDrt  a  vigorous  business  upturn.  He  con- 
tends that  the  great  need  Is  not  to  pump  out 
money  at  an  even  faster  rate  but  to  bolster 
national  confidence  so  that  people  will  spend 
and  will  borrow. 

The  very  real  danger  Is  that  a  Shultz- 
Burns  confrontation  will  quickly  escalate 
Into  a  showdown  between  Nixon  on  the  one 
side  and  Burns  and  the  Federal  Reserve  on 
the  other.  Burns  believes  deeply  in  main- 
taining the  independence  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve and  Is  convinced  that  It  must  not  be 
at  the  mercy  of  politicians  in  either  the 
White  House  or  Congress. 

Nixon  once  said  that  Arthur  Burns  "Is  the 
most  independent  man  I  know."  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  chairmanship  is  the  pinnacle  of 
the  distinguished  66-year-old  economist's 
career  and  it  is  an  odds-on  bet  that  Nixon 
will  find  new  dimension's  of  Independence 
in  his  erstwhile  counselor  If  he  tries  to  force 
the  Federal  Reserve  to  pump  out  money  at 
a  rate  that  Burns  and  his  colleagues  deem 
Infiatlonary. 


PANAMA       SEA-LEVEL       PROJECT: 
MORE  ABOCT  PACIFIC  SEA  SNAKES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  is  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  1970,  the  Atlantic-Pacific  Inter- 
oceanic  Canal  Study  Commisslcxi,  of 
which  the  Honorable  Robert  B.  Anderson 
was  chairman,  submitted  its  final  report 
under  Public  Law  88-609  to  the  Presi- 
dent. This  report  recommended  the  con- 
struction in  Panamanian  territory  about 
10  miles  west  of  the  existing  Panama 
Canal  of  a  new  canal  of  so-called  sea- 
level  design.  In  an  address  to  this  body 
in  the  Comgrzssional  Recoro  of  Janu- 
ary 21,  1971,  I  discussed  the  danger  of 
Pacific  sea  snakes  infesting  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  as  the  result  of  such  construction 
and  quoted  scientific  writings  by  Dr. 
Anthony  T.  Tu,  professor  of  biochemistry 
of  Colorado  State  University  and  Dr. 
Tsuchih  Tu,  professor  of  pharmocology 
at  the  University  of  Alberta.  The  public 
response  to  that  address  has  been  grati- 
fying and  included  a  popular  type  of 
news  story  in  the  Evening  Star  of  Janu- 
ary 27  by  John  McKelway.  the  well- 
known  Washington  columnist. 

The  most  recent  scientific  reports  on 
the  sea  snake  question  are  two  illuminat- 
ing articles:  one  by  Richard  H.  Ollluly 
on  the  "Consequences  of  a  Sea  Level 
Canal"  in  the  January  16,  1971,  issue  of 
Science  News,  published  by  the  Science 
Service  Institution;  and  a  second  by 
Philip  M.  Boffey  on  "Sea-Level  Canal: 
How  the  Academy's  Voice  Was  Muted" 
in  the  January  29,  1971,  edition  of 
Science,  published  by  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of 
Science. 

In  the  first  article,  author  Gilluly  sum- 
marizes the  results  of  studies  by  the 
Smithsonian  Tropical  Research  Institute 
of  Balboa,  C.Z.,  and  emphasizes  the 
possible  proliferation  of  the  venomous 
sea  reptiles  in  the  Caribbean  in  the  event 
of  a  salt-water  channel  connecting  the 
oceans. 

In  the  second  article,  author  Boffey 
mentions  recent  ecological  studies  under 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  con- 
ducted by  Prof.  Ernest  Mayr,  of  Harvard 
University,  states  that  these  findings  dis- 
agree completely  with  the  views  ex- 
pressed  in   the   Anderson   report,   and 
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charges  that  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  was  "mousetrapped  into  a  re- 
stricted role  in  which  its  voice  was  in- 
evitably muted."  No  wonder  author  Bof- 
fey  asks  why  were  the  Academy  group's 
views  largely  ignored  by  the  sea  level 
canal  study  panel? 

The  main  report  of  the  Anderson  panel 
to  which  these  two  scientific  papers  refer, 
consists  of  109  pages  of  which  four  deal 
with  environmental  considerations.  Al- 
though this  report  admits  that  the  "po- 
tential for  transfer  of  harmful  biota  and 
hybridization  or  displacement  of  species 
in  both  oceans  exists."  it  expresses  the 
view  that  the  "risks  involved  appear  to 
be  acceptable." 

An  examination  of  the  records  of  ex- 
perience of  the  members  of  the  Ander- 
son panel  who  signed  the  aea  level  canal 
report,  does  not  disclose  anyone  with  the 
professional  backgroimd  required  for  the 
expression  of  valid  opinions  In  the  field 
of  marine  biology. 

As  one  who  has  followed  canal  mat- 
ters closely  for  many  years  and  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  legislative  history  of  Pub- 
lic Law  88-609.  the  hearings  for  which 
were  never  published  despite  my  efforts 
to  secure  their  publication.  I  do  not  find 
the  obvious  conflict  between  the  advo- 
cates of  the  sea  level  proposal  and  the 
scientists  surprising.  It  la  rooted  in  the 
statute  Itself,  which  provided  for  an  in- 
quiry that  was  edmed  at  justifying  a  rec- 
ommendation for  the  long  predetermined 
objective  of  a  small  indiistrlal  and  pro- 
fessional group  for  a  vast  constnKtion 
project  at  Psmama.  and  regardless  of  the 
costs  or  consequences. 

The  canal  study  panel,  in  the  process 
of  supporting  its  objectives,  has  not 
sought  to  solve  the  specific  problems  in- 
volved in  the  safe  and  convenient  transit 
of  vessels  at  least  cost  and,  consequently, 
has  nm  into  a  series  of  difBculties — 
economic,  engineering,  operational,  dip- 
lomatic, legal,  smd  ecological,  all  inca- 
pable of  solution  by  the  plan  proposed 
by  the  panel.  Their  studies  consumed 
more  than  5  years  and  more  than  $21,- 
000.000  of  our  taxpayers'  money.  Without 
adeqiiate  background  or  experience  for 
their  studies,  the  members  ignored  many 
powerful  objections  to  the  sea-level  pro- 
posal and  swept  most  of  the  issues  thus 
presented  under  the  carpet,  apparently 
with  the  hope  of  hoodwinking  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. The  concrete  proposal  of  the 
panel  that  the  United  States  construct 
another  canal  through  Panamanian  ter- 
ritory near  the  present  canal  at  an 
initially  estimated  cost  of  $3.8  billion. 
which  does  not  include  the  cost  of  the 
right-of-way  or  of  an  Inevitable  indem- 
nity to  Panama,  is  a  most  outrtigeous  rec- 
ommendation and  an  Insult  to  the  In- 
telligence and  welfare  of  our  people. 

The  schemes  advocated  In  the  Ander- 
son report  would  divert  the  United  States 
of  its  indispensable  sovereign  control  not 
only  of  the  proposed  new  canal  but  also 
of  the  existing  Panama  Cansd  and  thus 
invite  a  Soviet  takeover  of  the  isthmus 
should  owe  sovereignty  at  Panama  be 
extlngiilshed.  The  absorption  of  Cuba. 
Peru.  Bolivia,  and  Chile  in  the  Soviet 


orbit  evidently  meant  nothing  to  the 
panel  and  shows  how  utterly  Incompetent 
and  unrealistic  were  those  who  formu- 
lated the  report. 

In  an  address  to  the  House  in  the 
CoNGRXSsiONAi.  RzcoRO  of  April  1.  1965. 
on  the  "Interoceanlc  Canal  Problem: 
Inquiry  or  Coverup?"  I  discussed  impor- 
tant angles  of  the  canal  question  at 
length,  emphasizing  that  Public  Law  88- 
609  placed  the  recent  canal  inquiry  in 
the  hands  of  officials  committed  in  ad- 
vance to  one  type  of  canal  that  is  op- 
posed by  many  independent  and  experi- 
enced engineers  and  other  canal  and  sci- 
entific experts. 

Although  I  did  not  discuss  the  eco- 
logical problems  in  1965.  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  plan  for  the  major  modernization  of 
the  existing  Panama  Canal  sxipported  by 
many  Independent  canal  experts  and  for 
which  proposed  legislation  is  now  pend- 
ing would  retain  Oatun  Lake,  which  has 
long  served  as  a  fresh-water  barrier  pro- 
tecting the  Atlantic  Ocean  against  poi- 
sonous aea  snake  infestation  and  other 
biological  consequences.  As  will  be  seen 
from  a  reading  of  my  volume  on  "Isth- 
mian Canal  Policy  Questions"— House 
Document  No.  474.  8»th  Congress — the 
problem  of  the  Panama  Canal  is  a  highly 
complicated  one  Involving  treaty  rela- 
tionships with  Great  Britain  and  Colom- 
bia as  well  as  Panama  and  the  security 
of  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
ecological  angle  is  only  one  of  the  ques- 
tions involved  but  an  important  one  with 
possible  international  implications  of 
considerable  magnitude.  Two  examples 
of  biological  imbalance  cited  In  the 
Boffey  article  are  the  sea  lamprey  that 
virtually  destroyed  lake  trout  in  Lake 
Huron  and  Lake  Michigan  and  the  crown 
of  thorns  starfish  that  Is  now  threaten- 
ing to  destroy  coral  reefs  in  the  Pacific. 

In  order  that  the  Congress,  the  Exec- 
utive, and  the  Nation  at  large  may  have 
the  benefit  of  the  latest  information  in 
the  premises.  I  quote  both  scientific  ar- 
ticles along  with  the  Indicated  column 
by  John  McKelway  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks: 

(Atxn  Uie  Science  nrgnKlne.  Jan.  aS,  1971 1 

Ska-I^vk.  Canai.:  How  ths  Acadkmt's  Voibb 

Wab   Mutsd 

(By  PhiUp  M.  Boffey) 

Lact  fall  a  apeclal  prealdentlal  oommiaalon 
recommended  that  a  8e«-le7el  canal  be  built 
acroaa  tbe  lothmua  of  Panama  not  far  from 
tlie  site  of  the  present  Panama  C&naL  The 
Canal  Study  Commlasloa — offldaUy  known 
as  the  AUantlc-Padflc  Interoceanlc  Canal 
Study  Oommlselon — argued  that  the  poten- 
tial military,  economic,  and  foreign  policy 
benefits  justified  spending  some  S3.88  bUllon 
to  build  a  sea-level  passa^  that  would  sup- 
plemant  and  supenede  the  ezlsUng  lock  paa- 
■aga.  TiM  oommlaalon  gave  scant  credence  to 
■  leertlona  that  a  sea- level  canal  might  poae 
serious  ecological  hazards.  Indeed,  it  devoted 
only  4  pages  of  its  100-page  cover  rvport  to 
environmental  oonslderauons,  and  the  thrtiat 
of  Its  conclusions  was  that  whatever  ecologi- 
cal risk  might  exist  Is  "acceptable." 

But  this  was  not  quite  the  view.  It  turns 
out.  of  a  National  Academy  of  Sciences  com- 
mittee which  studied  the  ecological  ImpUca- 
tlon  of  the  proposed  canal  at  the  request  of 
the  comxaisalon.  Brnst  Mayr.  profeHor  of 
zoology  at  Harvard  Unlvermlty  and  chairman 
of  the  Academy's  Oommlttee  on  Boologleal 
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Research  for  the  Interoceanlc  Oanal.'  told 
Science  that  oanal  commission  has  "mini- 
mized" the  potential  dangers  cited  by  his 
group  and  has  "talked  about  other  thing!" 
rather  than  confront  the  issues  raised  by  the 
Academy  group.  "We  said  that  great  danger 
would  result  from  building  a  sea-level  canal, 
though  we  cant  prove  It."  Mayr  said.  "But 
they  turned  It  around  and  said  that,  slnoe 
we  can't  prove  It.  the  danger  is  minimal." 

The  canal  study— the  latest  In  a  series 
that  have  been  conducted  since  World  War 
n — was  authorized  by  Congress  on  23  Sep- 
tember 1M4.  The  members  of  the  oommU- 
alon  were  subsequently  appointed  by  then 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  they  were 
reappointed  by  President  Richard  Nixon 
when  he  took  office.  The  commission  was 
headad  by  Robert  B.  Anderson,  former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  during  the  Elsenhower 
Administration.  Its  other  members  Included 
Robert  O.  Storey,  former  dean  of  the  law 
school  at  Southern  Methodist  Umveralty, 
who  served  as  vice-chairman;  Milton  B. 
Elsenhower,  former  president  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University:  Kenneth  E.  Plelds.  retired 
Army  brigadier  general  and  former  general 
manager  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission; 
and  Raymond  A.  HIU.  a  San  Frandsco  con* 
suiting  engineer.  The  staff  director  was  John 
P.  Sheffey,  a  retired  Army  colonel  with  con- 
siderable experience  in  Panama.  With  the 
submission  of  Its  report  on  30  November 
1970,  the  commission  went  out  of  buslnoaa 
Mn.rrAKT  akd  ccoifoiiic  kationalx 

The  commlselon's  chief  conclusions  were 
that  there  are  no  Insuperable  technical  ob- 
stacles to  the  construction  and  operation  of 
a  sea-level  oanal,  and  that  such  a  canal 
would  be  highly  desirable  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  Prom  a  military  standpoint,  the 
commission  concluded  that  a  sea-level  canal 
would  be  superior  to  the  present  lock  canal 
because  It  would  be  leae  vulnerable  to  de- 
struction and  becatise  it  wotild  be  able  to 
transit  large  aircraft  carriers  which  cant  fit 
through  the  existing  locks.  Prom  an  eco- 
nomic standpoint,  the  commission  con- 
cluded that  the  present  canal  will  reach  Its 
trafllc  capacity  toward  the  end  of  this  cen- 
tury, thus  cramping  n.S.  and  world  trade, 
and  that  it  wUl  be  unable  to  handle  the  In- 
creasing numbers  of  huge  tankers  and  bulk 
carriers  which  are  already  beginning  to  ap- 
pear on  the  world's  oceans.  The  commission 
consequently  urged  that  a  sea-level  canal  be 
built  along  what  Is  known  as  Route  10  in 
Panama,  about  ID  miles  west  of  the  existing 
canal,  provided  that  suitable  treaty  arrange- 
ments can  be  worked  out.  The  commlaelon 
recommended  thMt  conventional  excavation 
techniques  be  used  because  "neither  the 
technical  feaalbllity  nor  the  international  ac- 
ceptability" of  nuclear  excavation  have  been 
established. 

In  Bflsoaslng  the  ecological  implications  at 
a  sea-level  canal,  the  commission  relied  heav- 
ily on  a  report  prepared  by  the  Battelle  Me- 
morial Institute  with  some  help  from  the 
Institute  of  Marine  Sciences  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Miami.  The  commission  said  that  cer- 
tain forma  of  marine  life  have  been  passing 


■  Other  members  of  the  committee  Includ- 
ed Maximo  J.  Cerame- Vivas.  University  of 
Puerto  Rico;  David  Challinor.  Smithsonian 
Institution:  Daniel  M.  Cohen.  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Plsherles;  Joseph  H.  Connell. 
University  of  California.  Santa  Barbara:  Ivan 
M.  Ooodbody,  University  of  the  West  Indies, 
Kingston;  William  A.  Newman,  Scrippe  In- 
stitution of  Oceanography;  C.  LAdd  Proeser. 
University  of  Illinois;  Howard  L.  Sanders. 
Woods  Hole  Oceanographlc  Institute:  Ed- 
ward O.  Wilson.  Harvard;  and  Donald  H. 
Wohlschlag.  University  of  Texas.  Port  Aran- 
sas. The  staff  officer  was  Gerald  J.  Bakus. 
Unlvervity  of  Southern  California. 
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through  the  existing  canal  for  50  years  on 
the  hulls  of  ships  and  in  Ijallast  water  yet 
"no  harmful  results  have  been  Identified." 
The  commission  also  noted  that  marine  bi- 
ologists have  offered  divergent  predictions 
that  a  sea-level  canal  might  cause  anything 
"from  disaster  to  possible  beneflcUl  resulU." 
In  order  to  clear  up  the  confusion,  the  com- 
mission said,  it  Bfiked  Battelle  to  conduct 
a  study— admittedly  limited  in  time  and 
money—which  involved  a  literature  survey, 
mathematical  modeling,  and  a  study  of  ma- 
rine species  collected  from  the  general  canal 

area. 

The  Battelle  report,  which  was  prepared 
by  William  E.  Martin,  James  A.  Duke,  San- 
ford  O.  Bloom,  and  John  T.  McOinnls  of 
Battelle's  Columbus,  Ohio,  laboratories, 
acknowledged  that  "present  knowledge  of  the 
marine  ecology  of  the  Isthmian  region  is  not 
sufficient  to  permit  anyone  to  predict,  with 
certainty,  either  the  short-term  or  the  long- 
term  ecological  consequences  of  sea-level 
canal  construction."  But  the  Battelle  team 
went  on  to  say  that  it  had  found  "no  firm 
evlaence  to  support  the  prediction  of  mas- 
sive migrations  from  one  ocean  to  another 
followed  by  widespread  competition  and 
extinction  of  thousands  of  sijecies"  (a  pre- 
diction that  had  been  made  by  others  but 
not  by  the  Academy  group).  The  Battelle 
group  said  that  barriers  could  be  arranged  to 
block  the  migration  of  species  from  one  ocean 
to  another,  and  it  arg^ued  that  differences 
in  environmental  conditions  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  Isthmus  coupled  with  the  prior  occu- 
pancy of  similar  ecological  niches  by  anal- 
ogous species  would  constitute  "significant 
deterrents"  to  the  establishment  of  any 
species  which  might  manage  to  get  through 
the  canal.  In  particular,  the  Battelle  group 
found  it  "highly  improbable  that  blue-water 
species  like  the  sea  snake  and  the  crown-of- 
thorns  starfish  could  get  through  the  canal 
except  under  the  most  unusual  circum- 
stances." The  Battelle  group  also  said  It  had 
found  "no  evidence  for  predicting  ecological 
changes  that  would  be  economically  dele- 
terious to  commercial,  sport  or  subsistence 
fisheries." 

However,  the  Academy  group  seems  to  have 
been  much  less  sanguine  about  the  likely 
ecological  Impact  of  a  new  canal.  The  Acad- 
emy report  stresses  that  "available  Informa- 
tion is  altogether  insufficient  to  allow  reliable 
predictions  of  particular  events  resulting 
from  the  excavation  of  a  sea-level  canal  In 
Panama."  But  its  repwrt  goes  on  to  note  that 
previous  canal  projects  have  sometimes  led 
to  "economic  disaster"  for  certain  fishing 
industries  and  have  made  it  necessary  to 
launch  costly  programs  to  repair  the  damage. 
Though  it  acknowledges  that  no  predictions 
can  be  made  with  certainty,  the  Academy 
group  warns  that  a  sea-level  Panamanian 
canal  might  produce  major  adverse  conse- 
quences. 

One  previous  instance  in  which  a  new 
canal  caused  great  damage,  according  to  the 
Academy  group,  Involved  the  invasion  of  the 
Great  Lakes  by  the  sea  lamprey,  a  predatory 
fishllke  creature  found  in  the  North  Atlantic. 
For  thousands  of  years  the  sea  lamprey  was 
barred  from  the  inner  great  lakes  by  Niagara 
Palls,  but  a  system  of  manmade  canals  then 
allowed  the  lamprey  to  penetrate  the  inner 
lakes  where  it  fed  ravenously  on  valuable  lake 
trout  and  other  fish.  In  only  10  years  the 
annual  catch  of  lake  trout  In  Lake  Huron 
and  Lake  Michigan  fell  from  8.6  mlUlon 
pounds  to  26,000  pounds.  "This  was  an  eco- 
nomic disaster  for  the  fishing  industry,  one 
that  has  since  been  repaired  only  by  years 
of  research  that  finally  led  to  an  effective 
control  of  the  invader  through  a  costly  man- 
agement program,"  the  Academy  group  said. 

Another  previous  Instance  of  major  impact 
cited  by  the  Academy  group  was  the  Suez 
Canal,  where  studies  have  shown  that  trans- 
migration and  colonization  of  marine  plants 
and  animals  occur;  that  mobile,  active  or- 
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ganlsms  and  fouling  organisms  are  generally 
first  to  make  the  transit;  that  large-scale 
population  changes  occur;  and  that  "signif- 
icant economic  impact  sometimes  results." 
Mayr,  the  head  of  the  Academy  group,  told 
Science  that  a  certain  valuable  species  of 
sardine  found  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
seems  to  have  been  "considerably  affected" 
by  competition  from  a  less  desirable  species 
that  Invaded  through  the  Suez  Canal  from 
the  Red  Sea.  Mayr  visited  Israel  last  year  to 
review  work  done  on  Suez  Canal  effects  by  a 
group  of  scientists  at  the  University  of 
Jerusalem.  He  said  the  Israelis  reported  that 
the  "most  remarkable  thing"  they  had  found 
was  that  it  vras  nearly  Impossible  to  predict 
just  what  marine  life  would  manage  to  get 
through  the  canal. 

POINTS   OF    DISAGREEMENT 

In  assessing  the  possible  impact  of  a  sea- 
level  canal  through  Panama,  the  Academy 
group  disagrees  completely  with  some  of  the 
conclusions  of  the  Canal  Study  Commission 
and  of  Battelle.  Whereas  Battelle  found  It 
"highly  Improbable"  that  the  sea  snake 
would  get  through  the  canal,  the  Academy 
group  said  the  polsonovis  snake — a  potential 
menace  to  predatory  fish  and  to  the  tourist 
trade — "should  have  no  real  difficulty  mov- 
ing througn  a  sea-level  canal."  The  Academy 
report  also  concludes  that  the  canal  Itself 
would  provide  "a  nearly  optimal  habitat"  for 
certain  large  Pacific  sharks  and  that  these 
sharks  "could  become  rapidly  established  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  Central  America,  unless 
ail  effective  barrier  is  employed."  And  where- 
as Battelle  said  It  found  no  evidence  that 
commercial  or  sport  fisheries  would  be  af- 
fected, the  Academy  report  warned  that  some 
species,  including  certain  shrimp,  could  be 
replaced  by  economically  lees  valuable 
species.  Mayr  told  Science  it  Is  "an  Indefen- 
sible statement"  to  say  there  will  be  no  ad- 
verse effects  on  fisheries  since  no  one  really 
knows  what  will  happen.  The  Academy  group 
also  warned  that  a  sea-level  canal  might  al- 
low passage  of  parasites  and  pathogens  from 
one  ocean  to  another  where  they  might  cause 
serious  destruction  of  organisms  that  lacked 
natural  resistance  to  them. 

Mayr's  general  Impression  of  the  canal 
commission's  report  is  that  it  has  made  a 
ntimber  of  "casual"  and  "misleading"  state- 
ments, and  that  it  has  set  up  some  straw  men 
and  then  knocked  them  down  while  Ignoring 
the  most  important  fears  expressed  about  a 
sea-level  canal. 

In  order  to  lessen  the  potentially  adverse 
impact  of  a  new  canal,  the  Acadenay  report 
stressed  that  it  Is  "essential"  to  Install  a 
barrier  of  warm  fresh  water  In  the  canal  to 
block  the  transit  of  as  many  species  from 
the  colder  salt  oceans  as  poeslble.  But  the 
canal  conunlsslon  was  not  persuaded  that 
such  a  barrier  is  necessary.  It  simply  s&id 
that  If  "future  research"  indicates  the  need 
for  a  biotlc  barrier  (In  addition  to  the  tidal 
gates  which  will  be  installed  to  control  cur- 
rents ) ,  then  "it  would  be  possible  to  Install 
a  temperature  or  salinity  barrier."  However, 
the  commission  did  not  Include  plana  for 
such  a  barrier  in  its  designs  indeed,  it  noted 
that  the  cost  of  a  thermal  barrier  would  be 
"high"  and  that  the  supply  of  fresh  water 
available  for  a  freshwater  barrier  Is  "limited." 
About  the  only  point  on  which  the  commis- 
sion and  the  Academy  group  seem  firmly 
agreed  is  that  an  ag^ency  should  be  desig- 
nated to  support  and  coordinate  research 
that  could  shed  light  on  the  potential  en- 
vironmental effects  of  a  sea -level  canal.  Mayr 
professed  himself  "delighted"  that  the  com- 
mission has  recommended  such  a  research 
effort. 

Why  were  the  Academy  group's  views 
largely  Ignored  by  the  commission?  Mayr 
and  some  other  members  of  the  Academy 
committee  complain  that  the  commission 
and  Its  staff  were  more  concerned  about  the 
economics  of  world  shipping  and  about  mili- 


tary defense  than  about  poeslble  ecological 
hazards — a  charge  which  certainly  seems  to 
be  true  based  on  emphases  given  In  the  com- 
mission's report.  But  if  the  Academy  group 
is  right  in  asserting  that  the  proposed  canal 
covUd  cause  major  damage,  then  the  Acad- 
emy itself  must  bear  part  of  the  responsibU- 
ity  for  falling  to  make  Its  voice  heard. 

Like  all  too  many  Academy  oommlttees, 
this  one  seems  to  have  been  given  an  overly 
restricted  role.  The  canal  commission  report 
states  that  Battelle  was  asked  to  make  "a 
study"  of  potential  ecological  effects  whereas 
the  Academy  was  merely  asked  "to  recom- 
mend a  program  of  long-term  studies  to  be 
undertaken  if  the  decision  is  made  to  build 
a  sea-level  canal."  Mayr  Insists  that  his  com- 
mittee and  the  Battelle  group  did  essentially 
the  same  thing,  yet  the  fact  that  Batelle 
was  the  organization  officially  designated  to 
do  the  "study"  enabled  the  commission  to 
emphasize  Battelle's  upbeat  report  while 
mlnlmt?;lng  the  Academy  group's  warnings. 

The  Academy  study  was  further  restricted 
In  that  it  did  not  grapple  with  the  ques- 
tion of  whethe.'*  a  canal  should  be  built,  but 
only  with  the  question  of  how  It  should  be 
built.  As  the  Academy  report  states  In  its 
preface:  "Evaluation  of  the  need  for  a  canal 
and  the  wisdom  of  constructing  it  were  ex- 
pllclty  excluded  from  the  conmiittee's  task — 
deliberations  were  carried  on  under  the  as- 
sumption that  a  canal  would  be  built."  Asked 
why  the  Academy  group  had  made  that  as- 
stunptlon,  Mayr  said  the  canal  conunlsslon 
had  In  effect,  told  the  group;  "Look  here 
boys.  That  c&nal  Is  going  to  be  biillt  no 
matter  what  you  say."  Consequently.  Mayr 
said.  "We  decided  the  best  thing  to  do  was 
to  make  the  canal  as  harmless  as  possible." 

A  further  factor  that  limited  the  Academy 
group's  effectiveness  was  Its  failure  to  8i>eak 
out  clearly.  The  Academy  repwrt  does  not 
use  very  forceful  language  In  describing  the 
fKjtential  hazards  of  a  new  canal.  ("Scien- 
tists don't  like  to  make  loud  state- 
ments— they  like  to  understate  things."  Mayr 
says.)  Moreover,  the  Academy  group  was  un- 
able to  ftroclalm  Its  apprehensions  at  the 
time  the  canal  commission's  cover  report  was 
made  public  last  November.  Neither  Mayr 
nor  the  Academy  Itself  would  release  copies 
of  the  Academy  rejwrt  until  they  had  been 
officially  published  by  the  canal  commission, 
and  that  did  not  happen  until  weeks  later — 
long  after  public  and  press  mtereet  had  dis- 
sipated. 

No  one  can  seriously  contend  that  a  group 
of  scientists,  who  are  by  no  means  expert  on 
the  economic  and  military  Issues  Involved, 
should  make  final  Judgments  as  to  whether 
a  canal  should  be  built.  But  the  scientists 
are  in  a  i>artlcularly  good  position  to  nuike 
judgments  as  to  the  ecological  costs  Involved 
and  to  Insist  that  these  costs  be  considered 
before  deciding  whether  to  go  ahead  with  a 
canal.  As  it  now  stands,  the  canal  com- 
mission does  not  seem  to  have  given  much 
weight  to  the  possible  ecological  costs,  and 
its  failure  to  do  so  must  be  blamed  not  only 
on  the  commission,  but  also  on  the  Academy, 
which  allowed  Itself  to  be  mouse-trapped  in- 
to a  restricted  role  in  which  its  voice  was 
Inevitably  muted. 


[Prom  Science  News,  January  16.  1971] 
Consequences  of  a  Ska-Level  Canal — A  New 

Stxtdt   or   Ska   Snakes   Rkintobcks   Ecol- 

OLooisTs'   Concerns  About  the  Proposed 

Canai. 

(By  Richard  H.  Gllluly) 

Little  is  known  of  the  possible  ecological 
consequences  of  a  sea-level  canal  across  the 
Isthmus  connecting  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica, and  engineers  tend  to  believe  that  be- 
cause there  is  no  evidence  of  possible  ecologi- 
cal harm,  none  would  ensue.  The  recent  re- 
port of  the  Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanlc 
Canal  Study  Commission  (SN:  12/12,  p. 
445)    devot«8  four  pages  to   environmental 
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qu««tloiu  and  tends  to  pooh-poob  kay  po«- 
slbl*  daogers. 

Ecoioguui  &re  not  nearly  so  sanguine.  They 
point  out  the  reason  there  Is  no  evidence  of 
poHlble  harm  la  that  studlea  h«Te  not  been 
done.  Dr.  Howard  L.  Sanders  of  the  Woods 
Hole  Oce«nographlc  Institution.  Woods  Hole. 
Mass  .  is  disturbed  about  "apparent  discrep- 
ancies in  MnphaaU"  between  the  comnussion 
r«port  and  flndlnga  of  a  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  oonunlttee  on  the  c&nal  (SN: 
4/11,  p.  3S4)  "There  are  thousands  of  pos- 
sibilities of  mixing  of  similar  species  from 
Atlantic  and  Peuslflc  sides,"  be  saya.  The  re- 
sults, he  adds,  are  unpredictable  and  could 
be  serious.  Dr.  Sanders  and  others,  there- 
fore, urge  that  if  a  eanal  Is  to  be  dug  a  fool- 
proof-as-poesible  biological  lock — preferably 
at  heated  fresh  water — be  incorporated  and 
that  the  moat  thorough  studies  possible  be 
done  prior  to  construction. 

Althotigh  there  has  been  little  research 
to  date  on  the  eoologlcal  effects  of  the  pro- 
posed canal,  Drs.  Ira  Rubinoff  and  Chaim 
N.  Kropach  of  the  Smithsonian  Tropical  Re- 
search Institute  In  Balboa,  Canal  Zone,  re- 
cently completed  a  study  of  Pelamts  platurus, 
the  highly  venomous  black  and  yellow  sea 
snake  that  now  inhabits  the  eastern  I>aclflc 
(SN:  ia/5/88,  p.  579).  They  conclude  that 
If  the  sea  snake  got  Into  the  Atlantic,  It 
would  at  first  be  attacked  by  Atlantic  preda- 
tors. But  then  these  predators  would  evolve 
avoidance  mechanisms  and  the  snake  would 
spread  throughout  the  Caribbean. 

Such  an  event  could  be  disastrous  to  the 
tourist  Industry,  says  Dr  Sanders  Even  If  the 
sluggish  and  fairly  nonaggresslve  snake  did 
not  attack  hnmans — it  generally  does  not  tn 
the  Padflo — Its  psychological  effect  could  be 
formidable. 

Dra.  Rubinoff  and  Kropach  reported  on 
their  work  In  the  Dec.  30  Nature.  The  two 
researchers  used  tanks  to  expose  the  snakes 
to  predators  from  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
sldea.  The  Pacific  predators  served  as  oon- 
trols  to  measure  how  the  behavior  of  the 
Atlantic  predators,  even  though  sometimes 
of  the  same  species  as  the  Pacific  ones,  dtf- 
ferwl. 

The  Pacific  predators  almost  universally 
refused  to  prey  on  the  sea  snakes,  even  to 
the  extent  of  starving  if  no  other  food  was 
available  "On  one  occasion."  the  research- 
ers report,  "a  snapper  which  had  become  con- 
ditioned to  seize  live  food  thrown  from  the 
surface  ingeeted  a  snake  as  it  hit  the  water. 
before  It  could  have  seen  or  smelt  the  snake 
below  the  surface.  It  Immediately  spat  out 
the  snake  and  paid  no  further  attention  to 
It." 

Such  avoidance  mechanisms  apparently 
evolved,  they  say.  In  the  3  million  or  3  mil- 
lion years  since  the  rise  of  the  Panamanian 
Isthmus,  at  about  which  time  the  sea  snake 
arrived  In  the  eastern  Pacific  from  the  west 
Pacific.  The  reasons  for  the  evolution  of  the 
mechanism  become  clear  when  the  un- 
adapted  Atlantic  predators  were  exposed  to 
the  anake. 

The  Atlantic  predators  approached  the 
snakes  without  hesitation,  and  the  more  ag- 
gressive ones  attacked.  A  snapper  swallowed 
one  of  the  snakes  tall  first,  and  just  before 
It  was  completely  swallowed,  the  snake  bit 
the  flah  under  the  eye.  The  fish  died  30  min- 
utes later  One  fish  ate  two  snakes  with  ap- 
parent Impunity,  but  died  an  hour  later — 
apparently  the  victim  of  an  Internal  bite. 
The  snakes  were  regurgitated,  and  they  sur- 
vived The  researchers  suggest  that  the  ex- 
treme toxicity  of  the  snake's  venom  may  have 
evolved  Just  so  this  woiild  happen — to  the 
predators,  in  their  death  throes,  would  re- 
gxirgiUte  the  snakes  quickly  before  the 
snakes  had  been  seriously  hurt. 

Predators  often  are  encouraged  to  attack 
by  obflerving  other  predators.  But.  say  the 
two  rsssarchers.  the  avoidance  mechanism  In 
the  Pacific  predators  Is  so  strong  that  when 


sea  snakes  were  offered  to  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific predators  together,  attacks  by  the  At- 
lantic predators  left  the  Padllc  ones  as  in- 
different as  ever 

There  are  apparently  visual,  olfactory  and 
gustatory  aspects  to  the  avoidance  of  the 
snakes  by  the  Pacific  predators.  There  are 
variations  In  the  black,  yellow  and  brown 
patterns  of  the  sea  snakes,  but  whether  or 
not  the  variations  are  great  enough  to  con- 
fuse predators,  olfactory  and  gustatory  clues 
seem  to  serve  Just  as  well.  Pacific  nurse 
sharks,  for  example,  refused  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  Pelamis  platurus,  even  when  the 
snakes  were  wrapped  Inside  the  mantles  of 
squid  Other  predators  refused  the  snakes 
skinned,  or  with  Its  markings  greatly  al- 
tered with  marking  pens. 

Of  35  attacks  by  A:lautlc  predators  on  the 
sea  snakes  In  the  trials  by  Drs  Rubinoff  and 
Kropach.  there  were  three  predator  deaths. 
The  two  researchers  say  that  Just  one  fatality 
of  33  ingestions  of  sea  snakes  would  be  a 
very  high  selection  rate  and  avoidance  re- 
actions would  develop  quickly  In  the  Atlan- 
tic predators.  Then,  because  other  conditions 
In  the  Caribbean  are  similar  to  those  In  the 
Pacific,  there  would  be  no  obstacle  to  the 
spreading  of  the  snake. 

Dr.  Sanders  says  the  findings  of  the  Smith- 
sonian researchers  appear  to  b^  valid.  He  adds 
that  the  snake  Is  slugjglsh  and  generally  stays 
well  off  shore  In  the  Pacific,  feeding  from 
windrows,  lines  of  biological  activity  In 
oceans.  But  storms  sometimes  blow  the  snakes 
ashore.  There  Is  no  reason  why  they  would 
not  also  be  blown  to  the  shores  of  the  numer- 
ous Caribbean  islands,  he  says.  Many  of  these 
islands  rely  almost  entirely  on  the  tourist 
Industry. 

Dr.  Sanders  emphasizes  that  the  r>osslble 
proliferation  of  the  venomous  sea  snakes  In 
Che  Caribbean  Is  only  a  single  adverse  possi- 
bility among  many  in  the  building  of  a  sea- 
level  canal.  Studies  of  these  numerous  other 
possibilities  should  be  made  before  the  canal 
la  built,  he  emphasizes. 

(From    the    Washington    Evening    Star, 

Jan.  37.  1971) 

Against  Snakxs 

(By  John  McKelway) 

And  so  what  else  do  we  have  to  worry 
about? 

Well,  the  Rambler  was  trying  to  mind  his 
own  business.  He  was  extremely  happy  that 
Congress  was  back  In  town — to  give  him 
meaning  to  life — when  all  of  a  sudden  he 
came  across  some  remarks  the  distinguished 
Rep.  Daniel  J  Flood,  D  Pa.,  made  to  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

A  great  many  people  probably  are  unaware 
that  on  Dec.  1,  1970,  the  Atlantic-Pacific 
Interoceanlc  Canal  Study  Commission  re- 
port was  filed  with  the  President.  It  recom- 
mended, whether  you  like  It  or  not.  the 
construction  of  a  second  canal  of  sea  level 
design  about  10  miles  west  of  the  existing 
canal,  or  what  most  of  us  usually  term  the 
"Old  Panama  Canal." 

What  Flood  pointed  out — and  the  Rambler 
also  assumes  this  was  missed  by  many  peo- 
ple— was  that  the  new  canal.  If  it  is  ever 
built,  may  mean  the  introduction  of  sea 
snakes  Into  the  Atlantic  Ocean 

This.  It  seems,  was  the  word  brought  to 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  back  in 
December  by  one  Dr.  Anthony  T.  Tu.  pro- 
fessor of  biochemistry  at  Colorado  State  Uni- 
versity. Dr.  Tu  Is  worried,  as  we  all  should 
be,  about  these  sea  snakes  getting  Into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  So  Is  Flood.  So  Is  the 
Rambler. 

Flood  can  handle  this  better  than  the 
Rambler  and  after  reading  Dr.  Tu's  address 
he  told  the  House : 

"First.  That  sea  snakes  abound  In  the 
Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans,  including  the  east 
coa.-.t  of  Africa  and  the  coastal  waters  at 
Baja.  Calir..  and  the  west  ooacU  of  New  Mex- 


ico.   Central    America.   Panama,   and   South 
America. 

•Second.  That  about  60  species  are  found 
In  the  Par  East  and  the  Southwest  Pacific 
but  only  one  la  the  Eastern  Pacific. 

Third.  That  sea  snakes,  which  are  related 
to  the  cobra  and  far  more  numerous  than 
L\nd  snakes,  are  more  deadly  than  rattle- 
snakes and  that  a  bite  can  cause  death 
withlu  hours. 

■Fourth.  That  sea  snakes  cannot  survive 
cold  water  and  probably  choose  to  avctd 
low -salinity  estuarine  waters. 

■  Fifth.  That  the  Atlantic  Ocean  U  pro- 
tected against  the  sea  anake  Infeetatlon  by 
low  temperature  barriers  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cape  Horn  and  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope  and 
the  frcbhwater  barrier  of  Oatun  Lake  In  the 
Panama  Canal. 

"Sixth.  That  In  addition  to  the  hazards  to 
human  swimming  at  our  beaches  a  sea 
snake  invasion  of  the  Atlantic  might  upset 
the  ecological  balance  with  unknown  con- 
sequences." 

Whew! 

Now  we  have  to  face.  If  the  new  canal  U 
built,  sea  snakes  along  with  sharks  and 
nettles.  Or  so  It  seems. 

One  of  the  odd  things  about  this  whole 
business  Is  that  Dr.  Tu's  research  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Ofllce  of  Naval  Research  of  the 
Navy  Department. 

And,  as  usual,  the  government,  once  again, 
might  be  working  at  cross  purposes. 

Flood  told  his  colleagues  he  Is  In  favor  of 
modernizing  the  existing  canal  which,  appar- 
ently, would  protect  the  Caribbean  Sea  and 
Atlantic  from  poisonous  sea  snake  Infesta- 
tion. 

So  what  to  do? 

Maybe  this  Is  worse,  really,  than  the  8ST. 
The  Rambler  means  he  could  take  a  few 
cracks  in  his  celling  or  an  awful  shock  after 
a  boom  from  a  passing  SST  but  be  Is  not 
about  to  go  along  with  a  lot  of  the  snakes 
coming  Into  his  beloved  Chesapeake  Bay— 
which  they  undoubtedly  will— after  cutting 
a  new  canal  without  another  Gatun  Lake. 

We  have  enough  trouble. 

St.  Patrick,  where  are  you? 


SUPPORT  FOR   THE  SOUTH 
VIETNAMESE 

(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  indicate  my  strong  support  for 
the  American  Government's  poeltion  In 
supporting  the  South  Vietnamese  in 
their  efforts  to  interdict  supplies  coming 
down  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail.  This  trail 
has  been  for  many  years  a  lifeline  for 
supplies  which  had  allowed  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  flank  the  positions  of  the 
Americans  and  the  South  Vietnamese  In 
South  Vietnam  and  to  occupy  large  areas 
of  Laos  and  Cambodia.  It  is  high  time 
that  this  route  and  its  supply  complex, 
along  with  the  sanctuaries  which  are  in 
Cambodia,  be  destroyed  so  that  the  in- 
vaders from  North  Vietnam  would  be  set 
back,  and  be  required  to  make  war.  If 
they  desired  to  do  so.  using  their  own 
country  and  their  own  facilities  as  bases. 

Some  people  are  not  talking  too  much 
about  the  fact  that  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese are  invaders.  If  they  were  not,  there 
would  not  be  any  battles  in  Laos  or  in 
Cambodia.  Our  allies,  the  South  Viet- 
namese, are  engaged  in  a  temporary  In- 
cursion to  drive  out  an  invader  who  was 
previously  In  Laos.  Since  the  North  Viet- 
namese invaders  have  used  Laos  as  a 
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baae  from  which  to  attack  South  Viet- 
nam, the  juridical  and  moral  position 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  is  clear. 

Since  no  American  ground  troops  are 
being  used  the  administration  has  obvi- 
ously not  violated  the  spirit  or  the  letter 
of  any  act  of  Congress.  I  hope  all  Mem- 
bers will  support  the  President  in  this 
latest  effort  to  assure  that  American 
combat  troops  can  continue  to  with- 
draw from  Southeast  Asia  quickly  and 
safely. 

SPECIAL   ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Gonzalez  for  30  minutes,  today, 

Mr,  Smith  of  Iowa,  for  60  minutes,  on 
March  1.  1971;  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  Mklchtr,  for  1  hour,  on  March  1, 
1971;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Archer),  for  16  minutes  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachusetts) 
to  address  the  House  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Haiulton,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rarick,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fisher,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr,  Flood,  for  20  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Dot,ski  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  BENNETr  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Archer)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  WmN. 

Mr.  Broomfield  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BLACKBiniN  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  ScHERLE  in  11  instances. 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL. 

Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Forsythe. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  Gross. 

Mr.  ScHMiTz  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  HosMER  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachusetts) 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Boocs. 

Mr.  Hathaway  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Brademas  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Phaser  in  two  instances. 


Mr.  Obey  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  BOLLING. 

Mr.  PuQUA. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI, 

Mr.  DuLSKi  in  tliree  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina  In  two 
instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  12  o'clock  and  31  minutes  pjn.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday.  February  9,  1971,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

215.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  rq>ort  covering  1870 
on  the  sale  or  other  transfer  of  Oovemment- 
owned  communications  facilities  In  Alaska, 
together  with  a  report  on  the  January  10, 
1971,  transfer  of  the  Alaska  communication 
system  to  RCA  Olobal  Communications,  Inc. 
and  Its  wholly  owned  subsidiary,  RCA  Alaska 
Communications,  Inc.,  both  repcwts  pursuant 
to  section  206  of  the  Alaska  Conununlcatlons 
DlspKJsal  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

a  16.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and  Hous- 
ing), transmitting  a  report  on  design,  con- 
struction, supervision,  and  overhead  charged 
for  military  construction  completed  In  fiscal 
year  1970.  pursuant  to  secUon  704  of  Public 
Law  91-142;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

217.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  report  of  progress  In 
the  Army  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 
flight  Instruction  program  during  calendar 
year  1970,  pursuant  to  10  tJ.S.C.  2110;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

218.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (International  Affairs) , 
transmitting  the  1970  Index  of  the  legislation 
enacted  by  the  Qovernment  of  the  Ryukjru 
Island;  to  the  (Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

219.  A  letter  from  the  Oeneral  Counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  prt^osed  legislation  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations during  the  fiscal  year  1972  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  ves- 
sels, tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and 
other  weapons,  and  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  to  prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  for  each  active  duty  component  and 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

220.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Selective 
Service  System,  transmitting  his  semiannual 
report  covering  the  period  January  1  through 
June  30.  1970,  pursuant  to  section  10(g)  of 
the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

221.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  the  lOth  annual  report  of  the 
Center  for  Cultural  and  Technical  Exchange 
Between  East  and  West,  covering  fiscal  year 
1970,  pursuant  to  chapter  VU  of  the  Mutual 

Security  Act  of  I960;  to  tkM  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


222.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  UB.  Infor- 
mation Agency,  transmitting  the  semlanntial 
report  of  the  Agency  for  the  period  from 
January  1  through  June  30,  1970,  pursuant 
to  section  1008  of  Public  Law  402,  80th  Con- 
gress; to  the  CJommlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

223.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs,  transmitting  a  report 
on  dlspoaal  of  foreign  excess  property  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  during  calendar 
year  1870,  pursuant  to  40  VS.C.  614(d);  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 

224.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 
transmitting  the  12th  annual  report  of  the 
Commission,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  86-380; 
to  the  Committee  on  Qovwnment  Opera- 
tions. 

225.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  saline  water  conversion  program  for 
iiscal  year  1972,  and  for  other  purposee;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

226.  A  letter  I'rom  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notice  of  the 
receipt  of  an  application  few  a  loan  from 
the  Yolo  County  Flood  Control  and  Water 
Conservation  District  of  Woodland,  Calif., 
pursuant  to  section  10  of  the  Small  Recla- 
mation Projects  Act  of  1966;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

227.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  NaUonal 
Water  Commission,  transmitting  the  second 
Interim  report  of  the  Commission,  covering 
its  progress  during  calendar  year  1970;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

228.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Water 
Resources  Council,  transmitting  the  views 
of  the  Coimcll  on  the  National  Water  Com- 
mission's interim  Report  No.  2,  pusuant  to 
the  National  Water  Commission  Act;  to  the 
CDmmlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

229.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  Oeneral, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Revised  Organic  Act  of  the 
Virgin  Islands;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

230.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  provide  relief  In  patent  and  trade- 
mark cases  affected  by  the  emergency  situa- 
tion In  the  V&.  Postal  Service  which  began 
on  March  18,  1870;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

231.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  VS. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  suspending  deportation,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant 
to  section  244(a)  (1)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

232.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  Oeneral, 
transmitting  the  revenue  and  cost  analysis 
report  of  the  Post  Office  Department  for 
fiscal  year  1970,  pursuant  to  39  U.S.C.  2331; 
to  the  (Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

233.  A  letter  from  the  Federal  (3ochalrman. 
Appalachian  Regional  Ck)mml8slon,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  ex- 
tend, and  to  authorize  funds  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of,  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1866,  as  amended:  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

234.  A  letter  from  the  Federal  Cochalrmaa, 
Four  Comers  Regional  Commission,  trans- 
mitting the  third  annual  report  of  the  Com- 
mission, pursuant  to  section  608  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  erf 
1965;   to  the  (Committee  on  Public  Works. 

236.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admimstra- 
tlon  for  research  and  development,  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  and  research  and  program 
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m»n»geinent.  and  for  other  purpo«e«;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

836.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  OenanU 
Manager.  U-8.  Atomic  Inergy  Commleelon. 
tranamlttlcg  a  further  statement  on  the  pre- 
Tlotialy  submitted  draft  of  proposed  legU- 
latlon  to  authorise  the  CommlaaloD  to  charge 
Federal  acenclea  fees  for  the  Ueanjing  of 
nuclear  power  reactors;  to  the  Joint  Oom- 
mlttee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
Rscxivn)  PaoM  thx  CottmoLLXR  Oknbui. 

237.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  control  needed  over  excessive  use  of 
physician  services  provided  under  the  medic- 
aid program  in  Kentucky.  Social  and  Re- 
habilitation Service,  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

338.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States.  tranamltUng  a  report 
on  opporttinltles  to  economize  on  purchases 
of  dairy  and  bakery  products  for  U.S.  forces 
In  Southeast  Asia.  Department  of  Defense 
^nA  Department  of  State:  to  the  Conmilttee 
on  Oovernment  Operations. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  FDB- 
LIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  f oUows : 

Mr.  OOLMKB:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Beaolutlon  33.  Resolution  relating  to  the 
creatioa  of  a  select  conunlttee  In  the  House 
of  Representatives;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  92-0) .  Referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar. 

Mr.  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
nosolutinn  34.  Resolution  to  create  a  select 
committee  to  regulate  parking  on  the  House 
side  of  the  Capitol;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  M-7) .  Referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar. 

PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  ciause  4  of  nile  xxn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ABBTTT: 

HJl.  3798.   A  bUl   to  provide  an  equitable 

system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 

pay    for    prevailing-rate    employees    of    the 

Oovernment,  and  for  oth«r  purpoeee;  to  the 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Cini  Servloe. 

By  Mr.  AacHjta  (for  himself,  Mr.  Lkn- 

muf,  Mr.  KuTaxwuAix.  Mr.  Wtman. 

Ifr.  DcwcAN.  Mr.  Schmpts.  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  8ROT7P.  Mr.  DntwiNSKi.  and  Mr. 

BT7CHJLNAN)  : 

HJl.  3799.  A  bill  to  amend  section  336  of 
tbe  National  Housing  Act  to  reqvUre  local 
govenmentai  approval  of  any  project  as  a 
condition  of  interest-reduction  payments  (or 
mortgage  insurance)  with  respect  to  such 
project;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr  BENNETT: 

HJl.  3800.  A  bill  to  further  amend  the 
Federal  ClvU  DerfexLse  Act  of  1950.  as  amended, 
to  provide  that  Federal  buildings  shaU  be 
designed  and  constructed  to  maxlmlae  faU- 
out  protection  and  that  non -Federal  con- 
struction financed  in  whole  or  in  part  with 
Federal  funds  may  be  designed  to  maxlmlae 
fallout  protection;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services 

HJl.  3801  A  bill  to  amend  titles  U  and 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit 
ben«flt  paymanu  to  a  widower,  parent,  or 
child  despite  his  or  her  marriage  if  such  mar- 
riage Is  annulled,  to  allow  an  individual  to 
have  military  service  excluded  in  the  compu- 
tation of  his  benefits  In  order  to  use  such 
s<r?lca  for  a  civil  aervlce  ratlremant  annuity. 


to  permit  State  agreements  for  hospital  in- 
surance coverage,  and  to  provide  supple- 
mentary medical  insurance  coverage  for  cer- 
tain services  furnished  an  Individual  at  his 
home  by  a  medical  technician  or  registered 
nurse;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 
HJl.  3803.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  3,  1031.  relating  to  the  furnishing  of 
books  and  other  materials  to  the  blind  and 
to  other  handicapped  persons  to  authorize 
the  furnishing  ol  musical  recordings  and 
tapes  to  such  persons;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  AdnUnistratlon. 

HJL  3803.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of  In- 
terstate facilities.  Including  the  malls,  for 
the  transportation  of  salacious  advertising: 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3804.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  153  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  granting  of  writs  of  habeas  corpus  In  cer- 
tain additional  instanoes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3806.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  require- 
ment of  a  three-Judge  district  court  in  cases 
seeking  to  restrain  the  enforcement  of  State 
or  Federal  statutes  for  repugnance  to  the 
Constitution,  and  to  provide  for  direct  ap- 
peal to  the  Supreme  Court  In  certain  cases, 
and  for  other  purpoeee;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3806.  A  blU  to  provide  a  deduction  for 
Income  tax  purpoeee.  In  the  case  of  a  disabled 
Individual,  for  expenses  for  transportation  to 
and  from  work;  and  to  provide  an  additional 
exemption  for  Income  tax  purposes  for  a  tax- 
payer or  spouse  who  Is  disabled;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DUUSKI  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
CoaBTTT)  : 
HSL  3807.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  and  govern  the  Fed- 
eral Kxecutlve  Service,  and  for  other  purpoees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI  (for  himself.  Mr.  Coa- 
BXTT.  Mr.  HxMDxasoN,  Mr.  Udau..  Mr. 
Damixls    of    New    Jersey,    Mr.    Niz. 
Mr.  Hakixt.  Mr.  CBAaL.u  H.  Wu.son, 
Mr.  Vfkuta.  Mr.  Whttx,  Mr.  WnjjAM 
D.  Foao,  Mr.  Haku-ton.  Mr.  Bsasco. 
Mr.  Puacnx.  Mr.  Brvn-L.  Mr.  Chap- 
PKLL.  Ml.  OaosB.  Mr.  DawtssKi.  Mr. 
JoKNSON  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Scorr, 
Mr.  McCLuax.  Mr  Hocan.  Mr.  Hn.i.ia. 
and  Mr.  Powau.)  : 
HJl.  3808.  A  bill  to  amend  title  80,  United 
States  Code,  as  enacted  by  the  Poatal  Reor- 
ganization   Act.    to   provide   additional    free 
letter   maU   and  air   transportation   mailing 
privileges  for  certain  members  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CRLENBORN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BaowN  of  Omo)  : 
HJl.  3809.  A  bUl  to  esUbll&h  an  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs  In  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  Preeldcnt  and  a  Bureau  of  Consumer  Pro- 
tection In  order  to  secure  within  the  Federal 
Government  effective  protection  and  repre- 
sentation of  the  Interests  of  consumers,  and 
for  other  purpoeee;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  OALLAOHER : 
HJl.  3810.  A  bill  to  designate  the  birthday 
of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  as  a  legal  public 
holiday",  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
HJl.  3811.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  in- 
dividual's old-age  insurance  benefits  or  disa- 
bility Insurance  benefits  shall  continue  to  be 
paid,  after  his  death,  to  his  surviving  spouse; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  HALPBRN: 
HJl.  3813  A  bill  to  raise  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  the  status  of  an  executive 
department  of  the  Oovernment  to  be  known 
as  the  Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs;  to  the 
Oommittee  on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.    3813.    A    bill    to   protect    consumers 
against    unreasonable    risk    of    Injury    from 


hazardous  products,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By   Mr.   HALPERN    (for  himself.  Mr 
AooABBO,   Mr.   DxLAJnr,  Mr.  Roesii- 
TBAL,  Mr.  WoLTT,  Mt.  Badhxo,  and 
Mr.  BsASCO)  : 
HJl.  3814.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pital of  1.000  beds  In  the  county  of  Queens, 
New  York  SUte;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HAMILTON : 
HJl.  3815.  A  bUl  to  revise  the  Federal  elec- 
tion laws,   and   for  other  purpoees;   to  the 
ConmUttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HAMILTON   (for  himself  and 
MiB.  MINK)  : 
HJl.  3816.   A  bill    to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 
pay  for  prevaUing-rate  employees  of  the  Oov- 
ernment.   and    for    other    purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  H^ERT: 
HJ^  3817.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUes  10  and  82, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Guard  for  the  Virgin 
Islands;      to     the     Committee     on     Armed 
Services. 

By  tdr.  HUBERT  (for  himself,  and  Mr. 
Abends) : 
H.R.  3818.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions diuing  the  fiscal  year  1972  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft.  nUsellee,  naval  vessels, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other 
weapons,  and  research  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  streiigth  for 
each  active  duty  component  and  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reaerve  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia: 
HJl.  3819.  A  bill  to  assist  the  States  In  rais- 
ing revenues  by  making  more  uniform  the 
inoldence  and  rate  of  tax  LmpKised  by  States 
on  the  severance  of  minerals:   to  the  Oxn- 
mlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
HJl.   3830.  A   bill   to   establish   a  Depart- 
ment   of    Science    and    Technology,   and  to 
transfer   certain   agencies   and   functions  to 
such    Department;    to    the    Committee   on 
Government  Operations. 

HJl.  3821.  A  bill  to  amend  section  303  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  AdminlatraUve 
Service  Act  of  1940  to  permit  the  disposal  of 
surplus  personal  property  to  State  and  local 
governments,  inritim  groups  under  Federal 
supervision,  and  volimteer  flreflghting  and 
rescue  organlzatloos  at  60  percent  of  the 
estimated  fair  market  value;  to  the  Oooi- 
mlttee  on  Government  Operations. 

HJl.  3822.  A  bill  to  amend  part  I  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  to 
authorize  railroculs  to  publish  rates  for  use 
by  conunon  carriers:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Conxmeroe. 

H.R.  3838.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  pro- 
tecUon  for  the  rights  of  paxtlclpanu  In  em- 
ployee pension  and  profit-sharing-retirement 
plans,  to  establish  minimum  standards  for 
pension  and  profit-sharing-retirement  plan 
vesting  and  funding,  to  establish  a  pen- 
sion plan  reinsurance  program,  to  provide  for 
portability  of  pension  credits,  to  provide  for 
regulation  to  the  administration  of  pension 
and  other  employee  benefit  plans,  to  establish 
a  US.  Pension  and  Employee  Benefit  Plan 
Commission,  to  amend  the  Welfare  and  Pen- 
sion Plans  Disclosure  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poees; to  the  Oommittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KOCH: 
H.R.  3834  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  3.  1899,  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
Refuse  Act.  relating  to  the  Iseuance  of  cer- 
tain permits:  to  the  Oommittee  on  PubUc 
Works. 

By  Mr.  KUYKENDALL: 
HJl    3826.  A  blU  to  amend  cerUln  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Oos- 
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metlc  Act;  to  the  Oommittee  on  IntersUte 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  KYROS: 
HJL  3836.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
WUdllfe  Act  of  1956  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  make  loans  to  assocla- 
yons  of  fishing  veesel  owners  and  operators 
gnanlzed  to  provide  Insurance  against  the 
(jamage  or  loss  of  fishing  vessels  or  the  In- 
jury or  death  of  fishing  crews,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Merchant 
Ifarlne  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  LANDGREBE  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Baring,    Mr.    Camp,    Mr.    Donohue, 

Mr.    HxrrcHiNSON,    Mr.    King,    Mr. 

IjATTa,  Mr.   LxNNON,  Mr.  Mnxsat  of 

California,     Mr.     Schwxnoex,     Mr. 

Waxx,  and  Mr.  Wiluams)  ; 

HH.  3827.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Meat 

Inspection  Act  to  reqxiire  that  Impcated  meat 

and  meat  food  products  made  In  whole  or  In 

part  or  impwrted  meat  be  labeled  "Imported" 

at  all  stages  of  distribution  until  delivery  to 

the  ultimate  oonsumer;  to  the  Committee  on 

Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE: 
HJl.  3828.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Gim  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.B.  3829  A  bill  to  amend  section  4182  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MELCHER; 
H.R  3830.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  Judgments,  when  appropriated,  re- 
covered by  the  Confederated  Sallsh  and 
Kootenai  Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reservation, 
Mont ,  In  paragraphs  7  and  10.  docket  No. 
80333,  U.S.  Court  of  Claims,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MINISH: 
HJl  3831.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  3  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  relating  to 
UjS.  contributions  to  international  organiza- 
tions and  programs,  to  provide  for  a  program 
to  control  Illegal  International  traffic  In  nar- 
cotics, and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs 
ByMr.  MINSHALL: 
HJl.  3832.  A    bill    to    provide    for   orderly 
trade  In  Iron  ore.  Iron  and  steel  mill  prod- 
ucts; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 
H.R.  3838.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  coordi- 
nated national  boatlnt;  safety  program;   to 
the   Committee    on    Merchant    Marine    and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 
HJl.  3834.  A  bill  to  promote  private  U.S. 
participation  In  international  organizations 
snd  movements,  to  provide  for  the  eetab- 
Ushment  of  an  Institute  of  International 
Affairs,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R  3835.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Research  Act  of  1964,  to  Increase  the 
authorization  for  water  resources  research 
and  institutes,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
falni. 

HH  3836.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Army 
Bnd  Navy  Union  of  the  United  States  of 
America:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
H.R.  3837.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  trans- 
portation of  cargo  by  barges  speclflcally  de- 
signed for  carriage  aboard  a  vessel,  anid  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  MOSS   (for  himself.  Mr.  Hel- 

STosKi,    Mr.    Koch,    Mr.    Mnuni    of 

California,  Mr.  Moorread,  Mr.  Neozi, 

Mr.  CNxnx,  Mr.  Podkll.  Mr.  Rxxs. 

Mr.  R«iD  of  New  York,  Mr.  Rodino. 

Mr.    RosFNTHAL,    Mr.    Schfttek,    Mr. 

St  OBtMAiif,  Mr.  Tbomfson  of  New 

Jersey,  and  Mr.  Van  Deerltn)  : 

HH.  3838.   A  bin   to  amend  the  Federal 

Power  Act  to  further  promote  the  reliability, 

abundance,  economy,  and  efficiency  of  bulk 


electric  povror  supplies  through  regional  and 
Interregional  coordination;  to  encourage  the 
Installation  and  use  of  Improved  extra-high- 
voltage  facilities;  to  preserve  the  environ- 
ment and  conserve  natural  resources;  to 
establish  the  Electric  Power  Environmental 
Council;  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself,  Mrs.  Han- 
sen of  Washington,  Mr.  Milleb  of 
California,  and  Mr.  Dimcbll)  : 
HJl.  3839.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion of  persons  and  property  aboard  United 
States  air  carrier  aircraft,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Rodino, 
Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Donohtte,  Mr.  Con- 
TKR8,  and  Mr.  RtaM)  : 
H.R.  3840.  A  bill  designating  certain  elec- 
tion days   as  legal  public  holidays;   to  the 
Conmilttee  on  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    PELLY     (for    himself,    Mrs. 
Dwtek,  Mr.   McCoRMACK,   Mr.  Sisk, 
and  Mr.  St  Qksmaik)  : 
H.R.    3841.    A   bill    to    amend    the    act    of 
August  27,   1954    (commonly  known  as  the 
Fishermen's  Protective  Act)  to  conserve  and 
protect  Atlantic  salmon  of  North  American 
origin;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  PETTIS: 
HJl.  3842.  A  bill  to  provide  ClvlUan  Con- 
servation CQri>s  enroUees  who  are  suffering 
from  paraplegia  Incurred  during  service  In 
such  corps  vrtth  benefits  substantially  com- 
parable to  those  provided  veterans  who  are 
similarly  disabled;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  3843.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  Federal 
Medical  Evaluations  Board  to  carry  out  the 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  relat- 
ing to  the  regulation  of  biological  products, 
medical  devices,  and  drugs,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  CTommeroe, 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McClosket)  : 
H.R.  3844.  A  bUl  to  Implement  the  Con- 
vention on  Natvue  Protection  and  Wildlife 
Preservation  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  (66 
Stat.  1364) ;  amend  Public  Law  89-669  (Oc- 
tober 15,  1966);  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California : 
HJl.  3845.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  restore  the  system  of  recom- 
putatlon  of  retired  pay  for  certain  members 
and  former  members  of  the  Armed  Forces; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  3846.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  within  the 
boundaries  of  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base, 
Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
H.R.  3847.  A  bill  to  assure  to  all  Americans 
adequate  protection  against  the  costs  of 
health  care,  through  Federal-State  programs 
covering  all  costs  Incurred  by  those  who  are 
unable  to  provide  such  protection  for  them- 
selves and  a  Federal  program  covering  catas- 
trophic costs  Incurred  by  those  who  are 
normally  able  to  provide  such  protection;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  oT  Texas : 
H.R  3848.  A  bill  to  amend  section  620  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  author- 
ize the  transfer  for  nxu^ng  home  care  of 
servicemen  who  have  received  care  In  Armed 
Forces  hoapltalB  and  who  upon  discharge 
therefrom  will  become  veterans:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin : 
H.R.  3840.  A  bill  to  provide  Incentives  for 
the  establishment  of  new  or  expanded  Job- 
producing  Industrial  and  commercial  eetab- 
llsihments  In  rural  areas;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  ULLMAN: 
H.R.  3880.  A  hlU  to  amend  section  6043(a) 
(2)  of  the  Internal  Beveme  Oode  of  19M  to 


permit  Individuals  who  are  not  heads  of 
families  to  produce  wine  for  personal  con- 
sumption; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  WAIX>IE: 
H.R.  3851.  A  blU  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  restore  the  system  of  recom- 
putatlon  of  retired  pay  for  certain  members 
and  former  members  of  the  Armed  Forces; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  3852.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Dependents 
Assistance  Act  of  1950  In  order  to  make  mem- 
bers of  the  Reserve  and  National  Guard  or- 
dered to  active  duty  for  training  for  periods 
of  30  days  or  more  eligible  for  quarters  al- 
lowances and  to  make  allotments;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  3853.  A  bill  to  authorize  pay  and  bene- 
fits for  members  and  survivors  of  members  ol 
the  Philippine  Scouts  on  the  same  basis  as 
such  pay  and  benefits  are  authorized  for  other 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  their  sur- 
vivors; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
H.R.  3854.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
National  Housl  :ig  Act  to  establish  a  new  pro- 
gram of  mortgage  Insurance  to  assist  In 
financing  the  construction  or  rehabilitation 
of  housing  facilities  for  the  mentally  retard- 
ed; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

HJl.  3855.  A  bill  to  prohibit  Federal  finan- 
cial 8«6lstance  for  State  or  local  educational 
agencies  which  permit  primary  or  secondary 
students  within  their  Jurisdiction  to  con- 
duct experiments  vsrlth  live  animals;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  3856.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8128  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  Judicial 
review  of  decisions  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
relating  to  compensation  for  work  Injuries 
suffered  by  Federal  employees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  3867.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wagner- 
O'Day  Act  to  extend  the  provisions  thereof  to 
severely  handicapped  IndlvlduaU  who  are 
not  bUnd.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovernment  Operations. 

HR  3858.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Emergency 
Detention  Act  of  1960  (title  U  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1960) ;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Internal  Security. 

H.R.  3889.  A  blU  to  assist  the  States  In 
developing  a  plan  for  the  provision  of  com- 
prehensive services  to  persons  affected  by 
mental  retardation  and  other  developmental 
disabilities  originating  In  childhood,  to  assist 
the  States  In  the  provision  of  such  services 
In  accordance  with  such  plan,  to  assist  In 
the  construction  of  faclllUes  to  provide  the 
servloee  needed  to  carry  out  such  plan,  and 
for  other  purpoeee;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  3860.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Mental  Re- 
tardation Facilities  and  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963  to 
provide  grants  for  ooets  of  initiating  services 
in  community  mental  retardation  facilities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interetate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HR. 3861.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Oommeroe. 

HJl.  3862.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  special  assist- 
ance for  the  Improvement  of  laboratory  ani- 
mal research  facilities;  to  establish  standards 
for  the  humane  care,  handling,  and  treat- 
ment of  laboratory  animals  In  departments, 
agencies,  and  inartrumentalltlee  of  the  United 
States  and  by  recipients  of  grants,  awards, 
and  contracts  from  the  United  States;  to  en- 
courage the  study  and  Improvemei^  of  the 
care,  handling,  and  treatment  and  the  de- 
velopment of  methods  for  minimizing  pain 
and  discomfort  of  laboratory  animals  used 
In  biomedical  activities;  and  to  otherwise  as- 
sure humane  care,  handling,  and  treatment 
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of  laboratory  antmala.  and  for  other  purpoo**; 
to  the  Oonunltt««  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H3.  3863.  A  bill  to  supplement  the  antl- 
trviat  laws  cf  the  United  States  by  providing 
for  fair  competuive  practices  in  the  termc- 
natlon  of  franchlie  agreements:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HS..  3384.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  study  the  dealrablUty 
of  establishing  a  national  wildlife  refuge  In 
California  and/or  adjacent  Western  States 
for  the  preservation  of  the  California  tule 
elk:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

HH.  3866.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  minimum-  :ind  maslmum-age  limits  gov- 
erning new  appointments  of  flreflghters  in 
the  competitive  service:  to  the  Committee  on 
P3st  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HR.  3866.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  furnish- 
ing of  mailing  lists  and  other  lists  of  names 
or  addresses  by  Oovernment  agencies  to  the 
public  in  connection  with  the  use  of  the 
U.S.  malls,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
H.R.  3367.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4006  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  to  reetore  to 
such  section  the  provisions  requiring  proof 
of  Intent  to  deceive  in  connection  with  the 
use  of  the  mails  to  obtain  money  or  property 
by  false  pretenses,  representations,  or  prom- 
ises: to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Servlc?. 

H.R.  3868.  A  bill  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 
pay  for  prevailing  rate  employees  of  the 
Government,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  3889.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  permit  the  duty 
free  entry  of  certain  personal  effects  of  serv- 
icemen aisigned  to  combat  areas:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R.  3870  A  bill  to  amend  the  Revenue 
and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968.  to  pro- 
vide for  the  continuation  at  the  exemption 
for  employment  of  economically  or  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  persons  from  the  em- 
ployee ceilings  of  section  201  of  that  act: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  3871.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  expenses  Incurred  by  a  taxpayer  In  mak- 
ing repairs  and  Improvements  to  his  resi- 
dence, and  to  allow  the  owner  of  rental  hous- 
ing to  amDrtlze  at  an  accelerated  rate  the 
cost  of  rehabilitating  or  restoring  such  hous- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3872.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  'ncome 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJi.  3873.  A  bill  to  un«nd  the  mtemal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
from  grow  income  far  legal  and  other  ez- 
pienses  incurred  in  connection  with  the  adop- 
tion of  a  child  by  the  taxpayer;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJi.  3874.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  1964  to  provide  that  dvll 
service  retirement  annulUes  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  income  tax;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R  3879.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Scurlty  Act  to  provide  payment  for 
chiropractors'  services  under  the  program  of 
supplementary  medical  instirance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Meana. 

H  R  3876.  A  blU  to  amend  tlUe  XIV  (and 
title  XVI)  of  the  Social  Scurlty  Act  to  per- 
mit aid  to  the  permanently  and  totaUy  dis- 
abled to  be  paid,  under  approved  State  plans 
with  Federal  matching,  to  Individuals  In  in- 
stitutions for  the  mentally  retarded;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJR.  3877  A  bill  to  amend  title  IT  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  a  woman  to 
become  entitled  to  full  wife's  Insurance  ben- 
efits after  attaining  age  66  even  though  she 
became  entitled  to  reduced  old-age  Insnranoe 
benefits    <ar    disability    Insurance    benefit*) 


before  attaining  that  age;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  3878.  A  bill  to  promote  public  confi- 
dence m  the  integrity  of  Congress  by  pro- 
viding for  public  disclosure  of  Federal  In- 
come tax  returns  by  Members  of  Congress 
and  candidates  for  that  ofllce;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct. 
By  Mr.  WHALLET: 

HJl.  3879.  A  bill  establishing  under  the 
Secretary  of  Agrlcxilture  a  5  year  research 
program  seeking  to  control  the  gypsy  moth, 
and  for  other  purposes  to  the  Coounlttee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BKNNETT: 

H.J.  Res.  299.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  allowing  an  Item  veto  In  ap- 
propriations; to  the  Conomittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

My  Mr.  BOOOS: 

H.J.  Res.  300.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  deelgnaUon  of  the  calendar  week  be- 
ginning on  May  30.  1971,  and  ending  on 
June  6.  1971  as  "National  Peace  Corps  Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio: 

H.J.  Res.  301.  Joint  resolution  to  estab- 
lish the  Cedar  Swamp  National  Monument; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 

H  J  Res.  302.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HANLET: 

H.J  Res.  303.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HENDERSON: 

H.J.  Res.  304.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States  relative  to  equal  rlghs   for  men  and 

women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  PETTIS: 

H.J.  Res.  305.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  pierlod  be- 
ginning March  21.  1971.  as  "National  Week 
of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War 'Missing  In 
Action":  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  ROYBAL: 

H.J.  Res.  306.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  14th  of  February.  Saint  Valentine's  Day, 
each  year,  to  be  known  also  as  National  Po.°t- 
man's  Day:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Ut   WALDIE: 

H.J.  Res.  307.  Joint  resolution  to  declare 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  its  territorial  sea:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

H.J.  Res.  308.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  309.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
aniendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
wonien;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  310.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  period  from 
May  9.  1971.  Mother's  Day,  throttgh  June  21. 
1971.  Father's  Day,  as  the  "National  Multiple 
Sclerosis  Society  Annual  Hope  Chest  Appeal 
Weeks";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ABBITT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Daniki.  of  Virginia)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  136.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  participation  by  the  United 
States  In  loans  made  by  any  international 
agency  or  bank  to  underdeveloped  oovmtrles, 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  production 
of  an  agricultural  commodity  determined  to 
be  a  surplus  agricultural  commodity  within 
the  United  States:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  CABELL : 
H.    Con.    Res.    137.    Concurrent   resolution 
designating  October  6  of  each  year  as  Ger- 
man-American  Day;    to  the   Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OALLAOHER  ( for  himself,  Mr 
AapiN,   Mr.   Bkeoland.   Mr.   Baooii- 
FiiLD,  Mr.  Burks  of  Massachusetts 
Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Dawm,- 
aoN,   Mr.   DxKHOLM.  Mr    Dices    Mr 
DosN.   Mr.   DowNUfo,   Mr.   Evnis  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Fasckll.  Mr.  Plow- 
^:is.  Mr   OALnruNAKis.  Mr  Oabmatz 
Mr.  Hagan.  Mr.  Hats,  Mrs.  Hicks  of 
Massachusetts,    Mr.    Huitgati,    Mr. 
Mekds.  Mr.  Ranczl,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr 
SiKKS,  and  Mr.  St«atton)  : 
H.    Con    Res.    138.    Concurrent   resolution 
calling  lor  a  national  commitment  to  cure 
and  control  cancer  within  this  decade;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  OALLAOHER  ( for  himself  and 
Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin) : 
H.  Con.  Res.  139.  Concurrent  resolution 
calling  for  a  national  commitment  to  cure 
and  control  cancer  with  this  decade;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  PETTIS: 
H.    Con.    Res     140.   Concurrent   resolution 
to  obtain  humane  treatment  and  release  of 
American  prisoners  of  war;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WALDIE: 
H.   Con.   Res.    141.   Concurrent  resolution 
expressing   the  sense   of  the   Congress  with 
respect   to   certain    proposed   regulations  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  relating 
to  the  labeling  and  content  of  diet  foods  and 
diet  supplements;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CBLLER: 
H.    Res.    209.    Reeolutlon    relating   to   the 
creation  of  a  world  environmental  institute 
to  aid  all  the  nations  of  the  world  in  solving 
common    environmental    problems   of   both 
national    and    international    scoi>e;    to    the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  COLMER: 
H.    Res.    210    Resolution    providing   funds 
for  the  Committee  on  Rules;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Admlni.'stratlon. 
By  Mr.  HELflTOSKI : 
H.    Res.    211     Resolution    relative    to   the 
Federal  telecommunications  system  service: 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
By  Mr    MORSE: 
H.  Res.  212   Resolution  authorizing  a  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress  who  is  a  member  of 
a  certain  committee  to  designate  one  of  h's 
employees  to  be  cleared  for  access  to  classi- 
fied Information  available  to  the  Represen- 
tative In  his  capacity  as  a  member  of  such 
committee;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By    Mr    PERKINS    (for   himseU,   Mrs. 
Orezn  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Thompson  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Dent.  Mr.  Pxtcinski. 
Mr.    Daniels    of    New    Jersey.    Mr. 
BaaoEiiiAS,  Mr.  O'Hasa,  Mr.  Hawkins. 
Mr.  William  D.  Ford.  Mrs.  Mink.  Mr. 
ScHron:«.    Mr.    Mkeds,    Mr.    BuaroN, 
Mr.   Oatdos.   Mr.    Clat.   Mrs.   Ckis- 
ROLM.  Mr.  BiAGCi   Mrs.  Grasso.  Mrs. 
Hicks  of   Massachusetts,  Mr.  Maz- 
zoLi.  and  Mr.  Baohxo)  : 
H     Res.    213.    R#'90lutlon    authorizing   the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  to  con- 
duct certain  studies  and  investigations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  SCHMITZ : 
H.    Res.    214.    Resolution    to    express    thf 
sense  of  the  Hotise  of  Representatives  tha* 
the  United  States  maintain   Its  sovereignty 
and    Jurl'-dlc»!an    over    the    Panama    Canal 
Zone;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduosd  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
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By  Mrs.  ABZUO: 

HJl  3880.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  lonle  I. 
fjno-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

si.  3881.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paulino 
Oulm  U>P«2;  ^  ^®  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMrs.  ADDABBO: 

HJl  3882.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jesusa 
D^cjjun:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3883.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Badolamenti;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  3884  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lulgl 
Caruso;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  3885.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Clnelli;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

HR  3886.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Cosiante   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3887.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Oiusep- 
pe  Costanza:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

cuiry. 

HJl.  3888.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domenlco 
DlPalo-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3889.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Adrlana 
rerrante:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3890  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
ind  Nunzla  Gatusso;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HB.  3891.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
Rosa.  Lulgl,  and  Amelia  Gulstlno;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  3892.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Natallna 
Mlcell:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3893.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Donate 
Minerva:  to  the  CtHnmlttee  on  the  Judiciary 

H.R.  3894.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Winston 
Nurse;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HB.  3896.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Benedetto 
Patti;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  8896.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Boslyn 
Piper;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BARRETT: 

Hil.  3887.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Vlttorlno 
Brunelll;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HH.  3898.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Annlbale 
CuoBzo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3899.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Camilla  Giuliani  Nlro;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3900.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Benedetto 
Pletrangelo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HR.  3901.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luis 
Maria  Qtilnteros;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  3902.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Antonio 
F.  Savlnl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl  3903  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John 
Venezlale;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 

HJL  3904.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Corapl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CNEILL: 

HJl.  3905.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  Of  Jose 
Costa  Marques  and  Almerinda  de  Matos  Sao 
Marcos  Bom  and  their  minor  child;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3906  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
da  Bllva  Costa;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


HJl.   8907.    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joao 

Orespo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  8908.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Manuel 

Dlas  da  Cunha;    to  the   Committee  on   the 

Judiciary. 

H.B.  3909.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Relnaldo 
Trtstao  da  Cunha;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3910.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Jose  de 
Mendonca  da  Sllva  and  Florentina  Correla 
da  Ooncelcao  da  Sllva;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3911.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Flrmlnlo 
Antonio  De  Borba;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3912.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Correla  de  Mendonca;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.B.  3918.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Domlngos 
Sllverlo  Perro:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  S914.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Lima;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3916.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Marta 
Esplnola  Ramos  Lobao;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJa.  3916.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Solomon 
Erlck  Newman  Martinez;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3917.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Samuel  N. 
Newman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  3918.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Adelta  da 
Ltiz  Bettencourt  (Ortlns)  and  Joao  doa 
Santos  Ortlns;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  3919.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Carlos  8. 
Adolf  o  Pa  von;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3920.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Joao  QU 
Ramos  and  Aldora  Iiterla  Morelra  Ramos;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3921.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Pinto 
Repas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3922.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
da  Cunha  Santos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  (by  request)  : 
HJl.  3923.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jesua 
Garza  Venegas,  Jr.;   to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SANDMAN: 
H.R.  3924.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Luella  M. 
Freeman;      to      the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAOUE  of  California : 
H.R.  3925.   A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Klau- 
dlusz   Blaszak;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  3926.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
cisco Moreno-Santa  Cruz;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3927.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Jose  Luis 
Dunn-Marin:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  3928.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Kwong 
Yum  Foo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R.  3929.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Gheorghe 
Jucu  and  Aurella  Jucu;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3930.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Masakatsu 
Kawano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


HJl.  8931.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  the  heirs 
at  law  of  Jlro  Kunisakl  and  Ellen  Klshl- 
yama,  his  daughter;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3932.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  AdeUJda 
Komarnlcka-Smleja;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3933.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vincent 
ShiU  Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3934  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fumlhlro 
Morikawa;  to  the  Committee  pn  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3935.  A  b'.U  for  the  relief  of  Honorata 
Anita  Organo:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3936.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Robert  W. 
Patterson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  3937.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Atanaslo 
Perez:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.8938.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Jose  De 
Jesus  Rcbles;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
c-ctry. 

H.R.  3939.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  at  TaofUa 
Pardo  Ruiz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3940.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Perla 
Janolino  Ty;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3941.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Paul  A. 
Vlelra;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3942.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Adeho  F. 
Vlllaruel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 

H.R.  3943.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Indarjlt 
Ramnarlne;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  WALDIE: 

HJl.  3944.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Llbrada  Guzman  Llggayu;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn, 

11.  Mr.  STEED  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  Oklahoma  Senate  commending  Hon. 
Carl  Albert  for  his  personal  achievements  In 
service  of  Government;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  (Hi  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

20.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  City 
Assembly,  Nago.  Okinawa,  relative  to  the  re- 
moval of  poison  gas  weapons  from  Okinawa; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

21.  Also  petition  of  the  City  Assembly, 
Nago,  Okinawa,  relative  to  the  trial  of  a  VS. 
serviceman  for  the  death  of  an  Oklnawan; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

22.  Also,  petition  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors, Goochland  County,  Va.,  rdatlve  to 
Federal-State  revenue  sharing;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
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Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January  26.  1971 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Ellender>  . 

The  Reverend  James  David  Ford, 
Chaplain.  U.S.  MiUtary  Academy,  West 
Pi^t,  N.Y.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  Ood.  our  Father,  Creator  of  all  man- 
kind, we  give  Thee  thanks  for  the  gift  of 
life  that  we  have  today  and  for  the  prom- 
ise of  hope  for  tomorrow. 


May  we  experience  honesty  and  in- 
tegrity in  our  thought  and  action,  and 
may  Thy  power  sustain  us  in  the  works 
of  reconciliation. 

We  ask  Thy  blessing  on  this  assembly, 
upon  our  President,  and  those  in  au- 
thority. 

We  pray  Thy  special  blessing  on  the 
men  of  the  armed  services,  that  the  duty 
and  honor  of  serving  Thee  and  our  coun- 
try may  ever  enable  them  to  take  pride 
In  their  calling  and  make  them  faithful 
in  Thy  service.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Friday,  February  5, 
1971,  be  approved. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
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to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 

secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  the  nomination  of 
Phillip  Victor  Sanchez,  of  California,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


ORDER  r3R  RECESS  TO  11:45  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  Its  business  today,  It  stand 
In  recess  until  11:45  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Lafr  in  the  day.  this  order  was  modi- 
fied to  provide  for  the  Senate  to  convene 
at  11  a.m.  tomorrow.) 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR BELLMON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow. 
Immediately  following  the  prayer,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Bkllmon<  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE    MEKTTNCtS    DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  sO  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  Into  executive  session  to  consider  a 
nomination  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive buslne.s?. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
nominatiCHi  on  the  Elxecutlve  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  John  B.  Connally.  of 
Texas,  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Treasury-. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  cnll  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  It  Is  a  great 
pleasure  for  me  to  commend  to  the  Sen- 


ate the  nomination  of  John  B.  Connally 
to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  Committee  on  Finance,  by  a  vote 
of  13  to  0.  with  two  abstentions,  has  ap- 
proved this  nomination. 

Mr.  Connally  is  Ideally  qualified  for 
the  post  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  he 
is  a  lawryer,  a  successful  businessman,  a 
former  Governor,  and  a  former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy.  He  Is  an  immensely 
popular  man  in  his  own  State  of  Texas. 
His  reputation  for  sound  Judgment,  for 
great  administrative  abilities,  and  for 
the  highest  degree  of  personal  integrity 
has  won  him  nationwide  recognition  as 
a  leader  of  men. 

Mr.  Cotmally  has  made  tremendous 
personal  sacrifices  in  accepting  the  Pres- 
ident s  nomination  and  servlxig  as  his 
chief  financial  adviser. 

Governor  Cormally  will  bring  to  this 
office  a  bread  knowledge  of  the  Nation's 
economic  problems  and  goals,  together 
with  a  sound  policy  orientation  and  a 
strong  will  which  I  feel  will  be  crucial  for 
the  difficult  and  complex  tasks  which 
await  him.  Mr.  Connally  was  unusually 
frank  in  expressing  his  viewpoints  on 
many  of  the  policy  issues  facing  the  Na- 
tion. I  think  his  general  approach  should 
appeal  to  every  Member  of  this  body, 
whether  he  Is  a  Republican.  Democrat, 
liberal,  or  conservative. 

First  of  all.  he  is  a  man  who  Indicated 
that  he  does  not  believe  the  crude  ap- 
proach of  tight  money  and  high  Interest 
is  a  proper  remedy  for  today's  economic 
Ills.  I  think  he  will  fight  for  lower  In- 
terest rates  to  restore  the  vitality  to 
the  economy. 

He  is  also  a  tough  negotiator.  I  have 
great  confidence  in  his  ability  to  nego- 
tiate fair  and  reciprocal  agreements  with 
foreign  countries  dealing  with  the  com- 
plex and  difficult  areas  of  international 
finance  and  balance-of-payments  mat- 
ters. They  will  respect  John  B.  Con- 
nally. He  said: 

I  Msure  you  m  all  tbe  negotiations  tb*t 
w«  have.  I  abaU  do  tbe  utmost,  and  everyone 
of  the  staff  at  tbe  Treasury  will  do  bis 
utmoat  to  be  sure  tbat  we  are  not  taken 
advantage  of  In  any  of  our  negotiations 
whetber  tbey  are  bllatentl  or  multilateral. 

On  fiscal  matters,  Mr.  Connally  Is  a 
realist.  He  understands  that  In  times 
such  as  this,  when  you  have  high  unem- 
ployment and  no  growth  In  the  economy, 
deficit  spending  can  be  justified.  But  he 
also  Is  a  responsible  man  who.  as  a  mat- 
ter of  general  principle,  believes  that  we 
ought  to  pay  our  way  and  not  "engage 
in  continued  deficit  spending  and  expect 
future  generations  to  pay  for  either  serv- 
ices, or  wishes,  or  wants  of  ours  " 

Further,  with  respect  to  tax  policy. 
Governor  Connally  stated  his  basic  belief 
that  taxes  are  to  be  levied  on  those  most 
able  to  pay,  but  that  almost  everybody 
except  the  very  destitute,  ought  to  pay 
some  tax.  He  stated  his  belief  that  It  Is 
wrong  to  have  a  democracy  where  some 
people  do  not  contribute  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  that  democracy 

On  the  question  of  Inflation,  he  was 
quite  candid  with  the  committee  in  say- 
ing that  the  Government  has  a  role  to 
play  In  assuring  that  management  and 
labor  will  live  up  to  their  national  respon- 
slbUities  in  making  wage-price  dedslonB. 
He  Is  an  activist  who  will  use  whatever 


power  he  has  to  stssure  that  those  respon- 
sibilities are  exercised  In  the  public  In- 
terest. 

Other  policy  matters  on  which  Mr. 
Connally  commented  during  the  hearings 
are  in  the  committee  print,  and  everyone 
is  free  to  look  at  them. 

With  respect  to  the  allegations  that 
have  been  raised  about  Mr.  Connally's  fi- 
nancial affairs,  I  want  to  say  that  our 
committee  explored  every  Issue  that  has 
been  raised  in  the  press,  and  some  that 
had  not  been  raised,  and  foimd  no  caa- 
flict  of  interest — potential  or  actual — no 
wrongdoing  whatsoever  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Connally.  He  passed  every  test  we 
put  to  him  with  flying  colors.  In  fact, 
after  a  particularly  misleading  and  scan- 
dalous newspaper  article,  Mr.  Connally 
himself  asked  for  a  further  public  hear- 
ing in  addition  to  the  one  we  held  to 
lay  his  financial  position  open  for  all  to 
see.  Again,  he  candidly  answered  all 
questions  and  satisfied  with  his  re- 
sponses, the  committee  met  in  executive 
session  and  reported  the  nomination 
without  a  dissent. 

Now,  the  Committee  on  Finance  has 
since  been  criticized  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  Thursday,  February  4.  for  acting 
hastily  on  Governor  Coimally's  nomina- 
tion. The  Post  editorial  suggested  that  in 
deference  to  the  Governor,  we  should  not 
have  acted  until  later.  Frankly,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, we  had  Just  completed  a  public 
hearing  in  which  allegations  against  the 
Governor  were  explored  and  found  to  be 
baseless.  Our  vote  in  the  executive  ses- 
sion which  followed  the  public  hearing 
was  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Gover- 
nor's integrity.  Far  from  doing  him  an 
Injustice,  the  committee  did  him  a  serv- 
ice— and  an  honor — in  publicly  acknowl- 
edging what  we  found  to  be  a  fact:  That 
the  Governor  had  been  badly  maligned 
in  the  press  and  his  integrity  questioned. 
In  my  Judgment,  we  would  have  done 
him  an  Injustice  if  we  had  let  that  sort 
of  Innuendo  and  suspicion  linger  over 
his  nomination. 

Public  figures  can  and  should  expect 
to  be  scrutinized  by  the  press.  This  Is  as 
it  should  be,  and  it  is  quite  proper  in  our 
kind  of  democracy.  However,  where  the 
press  deUberately  twists  or  distorts  a 
man's  character  for  Its  own  unknown 
reasons,  it  is  not  only  doing  that  man 
irreparable  damage,  but  It  Is  doing  the 
country  a  great  disservice,  because  that 
man  must  serve  under  a  cloud  of  suspi- 
cion raised  by  one  or  two  irresponsible 
journalists  who  are  read  by  millions  and 
millions  of  people.  The  sad  aspect  of  this 
nomination  is  the  failure  of  certain  Jour- 
nalists to  uphold  the  dignity  and  tnist  of 
their  position  to  seek  and  publish  the 
truth,  not  innuendoes  of  falsehood  and 
slander.  If  they  had  sought  the  truth 
with  respect  to  Governor  Connally's  af- 
fairs, they  would  have  found  it.  and  there 
would  be  no  controversy  over  this  nomi- 
nation. Although  we  explored  in  com- 
mittee every  conceivable  aspect  of  his 
record,  not  a  scintilla  of  wrongdoing  on 
his  part  can  be  found. 

In  sum.  this  man  Li  well  qualified:  he 
manifested  before  the  committee  a  broad 
knowledge  of  a  wide  variety  of  subjects 
which  he  will  be  dealing  with,  and  If 
confirmed,  he  wlU  make  a  magnificent 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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I  urge  that  the  nomination  be  con- 
firmed.   

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  I  agree  with 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  in  recom- 
mending the  approval  of  the  nomination 
of  John  B.  Connally  to  be  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  Mr.  Connally  will  bring  to 
that  office  the  savvy  of  a  Texan,  and  a 
highly  successful  record  as  e  business- 
man. Cabinet  officer,  and  Governor. 

He  will  be  replacing  a  man  whom  I 
greatly  admire  and  esteem,  Hon.  David 
Kennedy.  Fortxmately,  Mr.  Kennedy's 
talents  with  fiscal  affairs  will  not  be 
lost  to  the  coimtry  for  he  will  remain 
as  ambassador  at  large  handling  a  broad 
range  of  international  financial  problems 
and  alway.'i  ready  with  his  tremendous 
background  and  experience  as  economist 
and  banker  to  render  advice  to  his  suc- 
eeasor  on  important  financial  matters. 
Together,  Mr.  Connally  and  Mr.  Kennedy 
should  make  a  great  team. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  am  sorry  to  see 
David  Kennedy  leave  this  office.  I  am 
happy  he  is  being  replaced  by  a  man  as 
uniquely  qualified  for  the  position  as  Gov- 
ernor Cormally.  I  say  this  even  though 
John  B.  Connally,  a  Democrat,  cam- 
paigned against  my  President  in  1960  and 
1968.  Despite  that,  Richard  Nixon,  a  man 
who  perhaps  he  helped  defeat  in  1960, 
recognized  his  talents  and  sought  him  out 
to  sit  at  the  President's  right  hand  and 
be  his  key  financial  adviser.  John  Con- 
nally responded  to  this  call,  accepting  the 
position  even  though  it  meant  con- 
siderable financial  sacrifice.  I  have  no 
doubt  whatsoever  that  Mr.  Connally's 
main  interest  Is  to  serve  his  country,  and 
whether  he  is  a  Democrat  or  Republican, 
I  admire  that  kind  of  man. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  many 
allegations  made  In  the  past  several 
weeks  with  respect  to  Mr.  Coimally's 
character  and  integrity.  Along  with  other 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Finance.  I 
have  examined  them  all,  and  found  that 
Mr.  Connally  committed  no  impropriety 
in  any  of  the  situations  which  have  been 
raised,  To  the  contrary,  he  has  been 
maliciously  slandered  by  those  who,  for 
reasons  unknown,  appear  to  want  to  dis- 
credit him  for  this  office  or  to  embarrass 
the  President. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  re- 
ferred to  these  allegations — there  Is  noth- 
ing to  them.  I  could  find  no  wrongdoing — 
and  neither  could  anyone  else  on  the 
committee — in  Mr.  Coimally's  conduct, 
either  with  respect  to  the  so-called  de- 
ferred compensation  he  received  as  co- 
executor  to  Mr.  Sid  Richardson's  estate 
or  his  ccoiduct  with  respect  to  the  Buffalo 
Astrodome.  The  fact  that  his  law  firm, 
with  155  lawyers  intermittently,  repre- 
sented some  Jesuit  fathers  who  are  In- 
volved with  an  SEC  dispute  Is  patently 
irrelevant  and  Inconsequential,  since  Mr. 
Connally  was  not  even  aware  that  his 
law  firm  represented  the  Jesuit  fathers 
and  has  had  no  dealings  whatsoever  with 
any  of  the  parties  involved  In  the  dis- 
pute. 

In  short,  Mr.  Connally  passed  the  tests 
imposed  upon  him  with  flying  colors.  Like 
the  chairman,  however.  I  feel  an  Injus- 
tice has  been  done  to  this  man  by  certain 


members  of  the  press  corps.  I  could  not 
describe  the  injustice  in  a  more  eloquent 
way  than  did  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Senator  Griffin,  who  is  new  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  who  is  him- 
self a  very  fine  lawyer  and  a  man  of  great 
integrity.  The  distinguished  Republican 
minority  whip  and  Junior  Senator  from 
Michigan  said  at  the  hearing : 

I  thlnlc  tbat  U  there  Is  a  problem  of  etblcs 
here,  at  least  as  far  as  these  facts  disclose,  tbe 
problem  of  ethics  lies  with  professional  Jour- 
nalism particularly  as  far  as  one  of  Its  mem- 
bers Is  concerned.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to 
straighten  this  out  in  the  minds  of  many  peo- 
ple who  were  misled  by  the  headline  yester- 
day ...  I  do  not  know,  Ooverner,  whether 
there  Is  any  more  to  this  or  not  but  If  this  is 
all  there  Is  to  It  I  think  the  New  York  Times 
owes  you  an  apology. 

Perhaps  the  only  defect  in  Governor 
Connally's  makeup  is  that  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  branded  as  an  oilman. 
When  we  inquired  into  this  matter  dur- 
ing the  committee  hearings.  Governor 
Connally  testified  that  his  only  oil  inter- 
est— which  he  had  already  disposed  of — 
was  an  oil  royalty  of  "the  magnificent 
sum  of  $7,240."  As  I  have  said,  this  Inter- 
est has  already  been  sold  by  the  Gover- 
nor, and  he  will  enter  his  Government 
service  with  no  financial  investment  In 
any  oil  or  gas  property. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  nomina- 
tion of  John  B.  Connally  to  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
know  full  well  that  a  freshman  Senator 
at  this  early  stage  of  the  session  is  more 
often  seen  than  heard,  I  feel  that  the 
particular  occtision  demands  that  I  ad- 
dress this  body.  Because  of  my  personal 
feelings  for  John  B.  Connally,  whom  I 
claim  proudly  as  a  friend,  because  of  my 
personal  knowledge  of  this  man's  un- 
questioned integrity,  enormous  ability, 
and  vast  energy,  and  because  of  my 
quarter  century  of  association  with  him, 
I  want  to  personally  address  this  body  on 
the  nomination  of  this  uniquely  qualified 
man  to  the  cabinet  post  of  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

Mr.  President,  my  remarks  today  con- 
cern the  President's  nominee  for  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  my  distinguished 
fellow  Texan,  John  B.  Connally. 

My  intent  Is  twofold: 

First,  to  commend  the  President  for 
his  apixjintment. 

And  second,  to  discuss  the  extremely 
broad  qualifications  of  his  nominee  for 
this  vital  Cabinet  position. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  at  the  outset 
that  I  speak  as  a  Democrat,  one  who  has 
been  repeatedly  critical  of  the  economic 
policies  of  this  Republican  adminis- 
tration. 

Yet  I  do  not  believe  that  the  economic 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  this  Na- 
tion are  purely  a  matter  of  partisan 
politics. 

I  do  believe  that  the  task  of  overcom- 
ing our  present  problems  must  be  shared 
by  the  administration  and  the  Congress, 
and  by  Democrats  as  well  as  Repub- 
licans. 

The  most  compelling  challenge  we  face 
is  to  put  our  fiscal  house  in  order,  be- 
cause this  Is  basic  to  everything  we  seek 
to  do  as  a  nation. 


Without  stability,  our  national  priori- 
ties are  meaningless. 

Without  a  sound  dollar,  our  people  are 
cheated  of  their  earnings  and  their  sav- 
ings. 

Without  fiscal  responsibility,  there  Is 
little  reason  to  trust  the  atms  of  gov- 
ernment and  those  who  formulate  its 
programs. 

And  I  think  most  of  us  will  agree  that 
a  major  ingredient  of  effective  govern- 
ment is  the  confidence  of  the  people.  Few 
would  deny  that  confidence  in  the  econ- 
omy under  this  administration  has  been 
in  short  supply. 

To  maintain  confidence  in  our  system, 
we  need  in  government  men  and  women 
of  exceptional  talent,  regardless  of  their 
political  parties  and  persuasions. 

Such  a  man  is  John  B.  Connally. 

I  have  been  interested,  fascinated, 
sometimes  baffled  and  often  amiused  by 
the  numerous  interpretive  stories  on  the 
so-called  real  reason  behind  the  appoint- 
ment of  Governor  Connally. 

Most  of  these  articles  and  commen- 
taries dwell  upon  the  political  Impact — 
whether  the  appointment  has  helped  the 
Republicans  and  hurt  the  Democrats — 
whether  it  has  secured  the  26  electoral 
votes  of  Texas,  whether  it  has  affected 
this  or  that  power  base. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  the  im- 
portant consideration  we  have  here  is  not 
the  effect  on  someone's  political  for- 
tunes, but  the  effect  on  our  country. 

That  effect,  I  am  convinced,  is  positive. 

For  in  appwinting  John  Connally,  Pres- 
ident Nixon  has  placed  a  uniquely  quali- 
fied man  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

He  is  a  man  of  diverse  vocations  and 
avocations:  The  law,  business,  finance. 
agriculture,  government. 

And  in  all  of  these  he  has  excelled. 

Because  he  understands  these  various 
facets  of  our  economic  life,  he  will  bring 
balanced  Judgment  to  bear  on  the  prob- 
lems we  confront  in  maintaining  our 
national  growth  and  security. 

As  a  naval  officer  In  World  War  II 
and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  he  gained  valuable  under- 
standing of  our  defense  system — Its  capa- 
bilities and  Its  shortcomings. 

As  a  private  citizen  deeply  involved 
In  the  business  and  financial  world,  he 
has  learned  firsthand  the  relationships 
between  the  public  and  private  sectors. 

As  a  lifelong  farmer  and  rancher,  he 
comprehends  the  importance  of  agri- 
culture to  the  national  and  intemationsd 
economic  and  trade  policies  of  the 
United  States. 

And  as  an  outstanding  Governor  of 
an  industrial -agricultural  State,  he  be- 
came well  schooled  In  the  proper  rela- 
tionships between  Washington  and  the 
State  capitals,  their  Interdependence  on 
each  other  and  their  common  problems. 

Certainly  no  one  expects  Governor 
Connally  alone  to  lead  us  out  of  the 
wilderness  of  economic  stagnation. 

The  responsibility  for  our  economic 
policies  is  shared  by  many  people,  with 
the  President  himself  at  the  top.  The  ulti- 
mate responsibility  Is  the  President's, 
and  this  means  he  must  surround  himself 
with  men  he  trusts  and  in  whom  he  has 
confidence  to  give  him  sound  advice. 
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Oovemor  Connally  will  have  no  tna^c 
solutions,  but  I  for  one  have  no  doubt  at 
all  that  the  advice  he  offers  within  the 
high  councils  of  this  administration  will 
be  sound  advice. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  know 
John  Connally  for  a  number  of  years. 
I  supported  him  wholeheartedly  when  he 
sought  public  ofDce  and  he  supported  me 
wholeheartedly  in  my  campaign  of  1970. 
We  are  personal  friends. 

Oovemor  Connally  Is  a  man  of  strong 
views,  and  he  is  well  able  to  communicate 
those  views,  forcefully  and  clearly. 

Accordingly,  he  has  never  been  a  non- 
controversial  man  and  he  certainly  has 
not  shxuined  controversy  when  his  prin- 
ciples and  viewpoints  were  at  issue. 

Yet  he  Is  one  of  the  few  public  of- 
ficials In  modem  times  who  departed 
elective  ofBce  more  popular  than  he  en- 
tered office  Survey  after  survey  during 
this  past  electlMi  year  showed  him  to 
be  one  of  the  two  or  three  most  respected 
men  in  Texas. 

And  I  might  note  that  this  admira- 
tion spans  every  economic,  cultural,  and 
racial  group  in  my  State. 

How  does  a  man  serve  as  Gtovemor 
of  a  large  State  for  6  years,  facing  prob- 
lem after  problem  cmd  controversy  after 
controversy,  and  emerge  with  three  out 
of  four  people  hailing  him  as  a  great 
Oovemor? 

In  John  Connally's  case,  the  reasons 
were  those  qualities  we  wish  for  in  every 
offlcial  and  And  In  some — the  qualities 
of  effectiveness,  forthrlghtness.  integ- 
rity, compassion. 

To  sum  it  up,  he  knows  the  meaning 
of  leadership.  And  I  assiire  you  that  there 
was  never  any  doubt  about  that  during 
his  three  terms  as  Oovemor.  He  followed 
no  one.  He  led  Texas. 

Let  me  point  out  a  few  of  the  ways 
he  demonstrated  this  leadership. 

During  his  administration.  State  sup- 
port for  higher  education  increased  168 
percent. 

When  he  took  ofBce,  faculty  salaries 
at  State  colleges  and  universities  were 
more  than  $1,100  below  the  national 
average. 

During  his  administration  the  number 
of  faciilty  members  doubled  and  their 
average  pay  rose  nearly  $400  above  the 
national  average. 

Under  his  leadership,  Texas  laimched 
an  Intensified  educational  program  for 
children  of  migrant  w^orkers.  The  State 
began  a  serious  program  to  curb  school 
drop-outs.  It  began  its  first  program  to 
educate  adiilt  Ullterates.  It  expanded  its 
special  education  programs  for  emotion- 
ally disturbed  children,  and  for  the  men- 
tally retarded  It  places  new  emphasis  on 
vocational  education  and  training. 

Under  his  leadership  the  leglslatiue 
created  the  first  independent  agencies  in 
Texas  to  deal  with  &1t  and  water  pollu- 
tion. Oovemor  Connally  initiated  a  com- 
prehensive outdoor  recreation  plan  and 
advocated  expansion  of  the  State  park 
system  from  60,000  acres  to  150.000 
acres.  To  accomplish  this  goal,  he  ob- 
tained public  approval  of  a  multl-mll- 
llon-doUar  bond  program  to  purchase 
park  lands. 

When  the  Congress  enacted  the  OfOce 


of  Economic  Opportimlty,  Texas  under 
John  Connally  s  leadership  moved  quick- 
ly to  organize  the  largest  Job  Corps 
Center  in  the  Nation — one  that  was  soon 
hailed  by  OEO  officials  as  the  best 

In  Project  Headstart,  Texas  obtained 
the  largest  number  of  grants  and  the 
greatest  number  of  enrollees.  conducted 
the  program  at  the  lowest  cost  per  child, 
and  had  the  highest  percentage  in  the 
Nation  of  local  contribution  to  the  pro- 
gram. 

I  have  told  only  part  of  the  story,  but 
it  will  suffice  to  show  the  nature  of  Oov- 
emor Connally's  leadership,  and  his  will- 
ingness to  face  problems  and  find  solu- 
tions. 

He  left  office  in  early  1969  to  become  a 
partner  in  a  highly  successful  Houston 
law  firm  and  accept  directorship  of  some 
of  our  most  distinguished  corporations. 

And  a  few  weeks  ago  he  accepted  the 
challenge  presented  to  him  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

His  overriding  reason  for  altering 
public  service  again  hinges  on  that  one 
word:  "challenge." 

The  simple  truth  is  that  John  Con- 
nally is  a  man  who  accepts  great  chal- 
lenges, especially  when  they  involve  the 
welfare  of  this  Nation. 

He.  a  Democrat,  has  been  challenged 
to  help  the  President,  a  Republican,  work 
for  the  common  interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  this 
unique  American  leader  will  perform  his 
new  task  with  insight,  wisdom,  and 
strength. 

In  my  judgment,  he  is  greatly  needed, 
and  will  greatly  serve. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination  of  John  B. 
Connally.  of  Texas,  to  be  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury^ 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  vote  by  which  the  nomination  was 
confirmed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  President  be  im- 
mediately notified  of  the  confirmation  of 
this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resxmie  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  At  thl.<! 
time,  in  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  there  will  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 
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POLLUTION  CONTROL— REFERRAL 
OP  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virgima.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
message  at  the  desk  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  on  the  subject  of 
pollution  control,  inasmuch  as  it  involves 
the  Jurisdiction  of  several  committees  be 
jointly  referred  to  the  following  com- 
mittees: Public  Works,  Commerce,  Agn- 
culture  and  Forestry,  uid  Interior  and 
Inoular  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Allkn).  Without  objection,  it  is  ao 
ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Last  Augiist  I  sent  to  the  Congres.-  the 
first  armual  report  on  the  state  of  the 
Nation's  environment.  In  my  message  of 
transmittal,  I  declared  that  the  report 
"describes  the  prmcipal  problems  we  face 
now^  and  can  expect  to  face  in  the  future, 
and  it  provides  us  with  perceptive  guide- 
lines for  meeting  them.  .  .  .  They  pant 
the  directions  in  which  we  must  move  as 
rapidly  as  circumstances  permit." 

The  comprehensive  and  wide-ranging 
action  program  I  propose  today  builds 
upon  the  37-point  program  I  submitted 
to  the  Congress  a  year  ago.  It  builds  upon 
the  progress  made  in  the  past  year,  and 
draws  upon  the  experience  gained  in  the 
past  year.  It  gives  us  the  means  to  ensure 
that,  as  a  naticm,  we  maintain  the  initia- 
tive so  vigorously  begun  In  our  shared 
campaign  to  save  and  enhance  our  sur- 
roundings. This  program  Includes: 

MEASTTKES  TO  STRENGTHEN  POIXCTION  CONTBOL 
FKOCKAMS 

— Charges  on  sulfur  oxides  and  a  tax 
on  lead  in  gasoline  to  supplement 
regulatory  controls  on  air  pollution 

— More  effective  control  of  water  pol- 
lution through  a  $12  billion  national 
program  and  strengtheneo  standard- 
setting  and  enforcement  authorities 

— Comprehensive  improvement  in  pes- 
t.cide  control  authority 

— .\  Federal  procurement  program  to 
encourage  recycling  of  paper 

.\  E.\atmX8    TO    CONTBOL    EMEkCINO    paOBIXMS 

— Regulation  of  toxic  substances 
— Regulation  of  noise  pollution 
— Controls  on  ocean  dimiping 

KKASVSXS    TO   PKOMOTX    ENVDtONMKNT&I. 
QVAl-trr    IN     LAND    USX    I»CISXONS 

— A  national  land  use  policy 

— A  new  and  greatly  expanded  open 
space  and  recreation  program,  bring- 
ing parks  to  the  people  in  urban 
areas 

— Preser\atlon  of  historic  buildings 
through  tax  policy  and  other  incen- 
tives 

— Substantial  expansion  of  the  wilder- 
ness areas  preservation  system 

— Advance  public  agency  approval  of 
powerplant  sites  and  transmission 
line  routes 

— Regiilation  of  environmental  effects 
of  surface  and  underground  mining 
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run  HO   nUTlTUliOWAL    IMPBOTXiaNT 

—Establishment  of  an  Environmental 
Institute  to  conduct  studies  and  rec- 
ommend policy  alternatives 

TOWASD  k  BETTEK  WORLD  ENVIKONMENT 

—Expanded  international  cooperation 
—A  World  Heritage  Trust  to  preserve 
parks  and  areas  of  unique  cultural 
value  throughout  the  world 

1970 A  TEAR  Or  PROGRESS 

The  course  of  events  in  1970  has  in- 
tensified awareness  of  and  concern  about 
environmental  problems.  The  news  of 
more  widespread  mercury  pollution,  late 
summer  smog  alerts  over  much  of  the 
East  Coast,  repeated  episodes  of  ocean 
dumping,  and  oil  spills,  and  unresolved 
controversy  about  important  land  use 
questions  have  dramatized  with  disturb- 
ing regularity  the  reaUty  and  extent  of 
these  problems.  No  part  of  the  United 
States  has  been  free  from  them,  and  all 
levels  of  government — Federal.  State  and 
local — have  joined  in  the  search  for  so- 
lutions. Indeed,  there  is  a  growing  trend 
in  other  countries  to  view  the  severity  and 
complexity  of  environmental  problems 
much  as  we  do. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  our  grow- 
ing national  commitment  to  find  solu- 
tions. Last  November  voters  approved 
several  billion  dollars  in  State  and  local 
bond  issues  for  environmental  purposes, 
and  Federal  funds  for  these  purposes  are 
at  an  alltlme  high. 

The  program  I  am  proposing  today 
will  require  some  adjustments  by  gov- 
ernments at  all  levels,  by  our  industrial 
and  business  community,  and  by  the  pub- 
lic in  order  to  meet  this  national  com- 
mitment. But  as  we  strive  to  expand  our 
national  effort,  we  must  also  keep  in 
mind  the  greater  cost  of  not  pressing 
ahead.  The  battle  for  a  better  environ- 
ment can  be  won,  and  we  are  wirming  it. 
With  the  procram  I  am  outlining  in  this 
message  we  can  obtain  new  victories  and 
prevent  problems  from  reaching  the  crisis 
stage. 

During  1970,  two  new  organizations 
were  established  to  provide  Federal  lead- 
ership for  the  Nation's  campalsn  to  im- 
nrove  the  environment.  The  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  has  provided  es- 
sential policy  analysis  and  advice  on  a 
broad  range  of  environmental  problems, 
developing  many  of  our  envirormiental 
Initiatives  and  furnishing  guidance  In 
carrying  out  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act.  which  requires  all  Federal 
agencies  to  devote  specific  attention  to 
the  environmental  impact  of  their  ac- 
tions and  proposals.  Federal  pollution 
control  program.^  have  been  consolidated 
In  the  new  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  This  new  agency  is  already  tak- 
ing strong  action  to  combat  pollution  In 
air  and  water  and  on  land. 

—I  have  requested  in  my  1972 
budget  $2.45  billion  for  the  programs 
of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency — nearly  double  the  funds  ap- 
propriated for  these  programs  in 
1971.  These  funds  will  provide  for  the 
expansion  of  air  and  water  pollution, 
solid  waste,  radiation  and  pesticide 
control  programs  and  for  carrying 
out  new  programs. 


In  my  special  message  on  the  Environ- 
ment last  February,  I  set  forth  a  com- 
prehensive program  to  Improve  existing 
laws  on  air  and  water  pollution,  to  en- 
courage recycling  of  materials  and  to 
provide  greater  recreational  opportiml- 
ties  for  our  people.  We  have  been  able 
to  institute  some  of  these  measures  by 
executive  branch  action.  While  unfortu- 
nately there  was  no  action  on  my  water 
quality  proposals,  we  moved  ahead  to 
make  effective  use  of  existing  authorities 
through  the  Refuse  Act  water  quality  per- 
mit program  announced  in  December. 
New  air  pollution  control  legislation, 
which  I  signed  on  the  last  day  of  1970, 
embodies  all  of  my  recommendations 
and  reflects  strong  bipartisan  teamwork 
between  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress— teamwork  which  will  be  needed 
again  this  year  to  permit  action  on  the 
urgent  environmental  problems  dis- 
cussed in  this  message. 

We  must  have  action  to  meet  the  needs 
of  today  if  we  would  have  the  kind  of 
environment  the  nation  demands  for 
tomorrow. 

I.    8TKENGTHENIN0    POLLTTTIOK    CONTBOL 
PROGRA1C8 

The  Clean  Air  Amendments  of  1970 
have  greatly  strengthened  the  Federal- 
State  air  quality  program.  We  shall 
vigorously  administer  the  new  program, 
but  propose  to  supplement  it  with  meas- 
ures designed  to  provide  a  strong  eco- 
nomic stimulus  to  achieve  the  pollution 
reduction  sought  by  the  program. 

AIR     POLLtmON 
STTLTUR    OZISES    EMISSIONS    CHAROK 

Sulfur  oxides  are  among  the  most 
damaging  air  pollutants.  High  levels  of 
sulfur  oxides  have  been  linked  to  in- 
creased Incidence  of  diseases  such  as 
bronchitis  and  lung  cancer.  In  terms  of 
damage  to  human  health,  vegetation  and 
property,  sulfur  oxide  emissions  cost 
society  billions  of  dollars  annually. 

Last  year  in  my  State  of  the  Union 
message  I  urged  that  the  price  of  goods 
"should  be  made  to  Include  the  cost  of 
producing  and  disposing  of  them  without 
damage  to  the  environment."  A  charge 
on  sulfur  emitted  into  the  atmosphere 
would  be  a  major  step  In  appljdng  the 
principle  that  the  costs  of  pollution 
should  be  included  In  the  price  of  the 
product.  A  staff  study  underway  Indi- 
cates the  feasibility  of  such  a  charge 
system. 

— Accordingly,  I  have  asked  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  develop  a  Clean  Air  Emis- 
sions Charge  on  emissions  of  sulfur 
oxides.  Legislation  will  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress  upon  completion  of  the 
studies  currently  underway. 

The  funds  generated  by  this  charge 
would  enable  the  Federal  Government 
to  expand  programs  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  the  environment.  Special  emphasis 
would  be  given  to  developing  and 
demonstrating  technology  to  reduce  sul- 
f'jr  oxides  emissions  and  programs  to  de- 
velop adequate  clean  energy  supplies.  My 
■•  972  budget  provides  Increased  f imds  for 
these  activities.  They  will  continue  to  be 
emphasized  hi  subsequent  years. 


These  two  measures — the  sulfur  oxides 
emissions  charge  and  expanded  environ- 
mental programs — provide  both  the  in- 
centive for  improving  the  quality  of  our 
environment  and  the  means  of  doing  so. 

LEADED    OASOLINE 

Leaded   gasolines   interfere  with  ef- 
fective emission  control.  Moreover,  the 
lead  particles  are,  themselves,  a  source  of 
potentially  harmful  lead  concentrations 
in  the  environment.  The  new  air  quality 
legislation  provides  authority,  which  I 
requested,  to  regulate  fuel  additives,  and  I 
have  recently  initiated  a  policy  of  using 
unleaded  or  low-lead  gasoline  in  Federal 
vehicles  whenever  possible.  But  further 
incentives  are  needed.  In  1970,  I  recom- 
mended a  tax  on  lead  used  in  gsisoline  to 
biing  about  a  gradual  transition  to  the 
use  of  unleaded  gasoline.  This  transition 
is  essential  if  the  automobile  emission 
control  standards  scheduled  to  come  into 
effect  for  the  1975  model  automobiles  are 
to  be  met  at  reasonable  cost. 
— I  shall  again  propose  a  special  tax 
to    make     the    price  of    unleaded 
gasoline   lower   than   the  price  of 
leaded  gasoline.  Legislation  will  be 
submitted    to    the    Congress    upon 
completion     of     studies     currently 
underway. 

WATER  guALrrr 

We  have  the  technology  now  to  deal 
with  most  forms  of  water  pollution.  We 
must  make  sure  that  it  is  used. 

In  my  February  1970  special  message 
to  the  Congress  on  the  Environment,  I 
discussed  our  most  important  needs  in 
the  effort  to  control  water  pollution: 
adequate  funds  to  ensure  construction  of 
municipal  waste  treatment  facilities 
needed  to  meet  water  quality  standards ; 
more  expUcit  standards,  applicable  to  all 
navigable  waters;  more  effective  Federal 
enforcement  authority  to  back  up  State 
efforts;  and  fimds  to  help  States  build 
the  necessary  capability  to  participate 
in  this  joint  endeavor. 

MTTNICIPAL    WASTES 

Adequate  treatment  of  the  large  vol- 
rnne  of  commercial,  Industrial  and  do- 
mestic    wastes     that     are     discharged 
through  municipal  systems   requires  a 
creat  expenditure  of  funds  for  construc- 
tion of  necessary  facilities.  A  thorough 
study  by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  completed  in  December  1970  re- 
vealed that  $12  billion  will  be  required 
by  1974  to  correct  the  national  waste 
treatment  backlog.  The  urgency  of  this 
need,  and  the  severe  financial  problems 
that   face   many   communities,   require 
that  construction  of  waste  treatment  fa- 
cilities be  jointly   funded   by   Federal, 
State  and  local  governments.  We  must 
also  assure  that  adequate  Federal  funds 
are  available  to  reimburse  States  that 
advanced  the  Federal  share  of  project 
costs. 
— /  propose  that  $6  billion  in  Federal 
funds  be  authorized  and  appropri- 
ated over  the  next  three  years  to 
provide  the  fuU  Federal  share  of  a 
$12  biUion  program  of  waste  treat- 
ment facilities. 
Some  mimiclpallties  need  help  in  over- 
coming the  difficulties  they  face  in  selling 
bonds  on  reasonable  terms  to  finance 
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their  share  of  constxuction  costs.  The 
availability  of  funds  to  finance  a  com- 
munity's    pollution     control     facilities 
should  depend  not  on  its  credit  rating 
or  the  vagaries  of  the  munlcipcil  bond 
market,  but  on  Its  wsiste  disposal  needs- 
— /  again  propose  the  creation  of  an 
Environmental  Financing  Authority 
so  that  every  municipality  has  an 
opportunity  to  sell  its  waste  treat- 
ment plant  construction  bonds. 
A  number  of  administrative  reforms 
which  I  announced  last  year  to  ensure 
that  Federal  construction  grant  funds  are 
well   invested   have  been   Initiated.   To 
further  this  objective: 
— /  again  propose  that  the  present, 
rigid  allocation  formula  be  revised, 
to   that  special   emphasis   can   be 
given  to  those  areas  where  facilities 
are    most   needed   and   where   the 
greatest    improvements     in    water 
quality  would  result. 
— /  propose  that  provisions  be  added 
to  the  present  law  to  induce  com- 
munities  to  provide  for  expansion 
and  replacement  of  treatment  facil- 
ities on  a  reasonably  self-sufficient 
basis. 
— /  propose  that  municipalities  receiv- 
ing Federal  assistance  in  construct- 
ing treatment  facilities  be  required 
to  recover  from  industrial  users  the 
portion  of  project  costs  allocable  to 
treatment  of  their  wastes. 

8TANOABD8    AKD    KKTORCSICKNT 

While  no  action  was  taken  in  the  91st 
Congress  on  my  proposals  to  strengthen 
water  pollution  standard  setting  and  en- 
forcement. I  initiated  a  program  under 
the  Refuse  Act  of  189«  to  require  per- 
mits for  all  industrial  discharges  into 
navigable  waters,  making  maximum  use 
of  present  authorities  to  secure  com- 
pliance with  water  quality  standards. 
However,  the  reforms  I  proposed  in  cur 
water  quality  laws  last  year  are  still 
urgently  needed. 

Water  qtiallty  standards  now  are  often 
Imprecise  and  unrelated  to  specific  water 
quality  needs.  Even  more  Important,  they 
provide  a  poor  basis  for  enforcement: 
without  a  precise  effluent  standard.  It  Is 
often  difBcult  to  prove  violations  In  court. 
Also.  Federal-State  water  quality  stand- 
ards presently  do  not  apply  to  many  Im- 
portant waters. 
— /  again  propose  tJiat  the  Federal- 
State  water  Quality  pro<rram  be  ex- 
tended to  cover  all  navigable  waters 
and  their  tributaries,  ground  waters 
and  waters  of  the  contiguous  zone. 
— /  again  propose  that  Federal-State 
water  quality  stoTidards  be  revised 
to  impose  precise  effluent  limitations 
on  both   industrial   and   municipal 
sources. 
— I  also  propose  Federal  standards  to 
regulate  the  discharge  of  hazardous 
substances  similar  to  those  wfiich  I 
proposed  and  the  Congress  adopted 
in  the  Clean   Air  Amendments  of 
1970. 
— /  propose  that  standards  reouire  that 
the  best  practicable  technoton  be 
used  in  new  industrial  facilities  to 
ensure   that  water   quality   is   pre- 
served or  enhanced 
— /    propose    that  the    Administrator 
of    the    Environmental    Protection 
Agency   be   empowered   to   reotttre 


prompt  revision  of  ttandards  when 
necessary. 

We  should  strengthen  and  streamline 
Federal  enforcement  authority,  to  per- 
mit swift  action  against  municipal  as 
well  as  industrial  and  other  violators  of 
water  quality  standards.  Existing  au- 
thority under  the  Refuse  Act  generally 
does  not  apply  to  municipalities. 

— /  propose  that  the  Administrator  of 
EPA  be  authorized  to  issue  abate- 
ment orders  swiftly  and  to  impose 
administrative  fines  of  up  to  $25,000 
per  day  for  violation  of  water  quality 
standards. 

— /  propose  that  violations  of  stand- 
ards and  abatement  orders  be  made 
subject  to  court-imposed  fines  of  up 
to  $25,000  per  day  and  up  to  $50,000 
per  day  for  repeated  violatioTis. 

— /  again  propose  that  the  Administra- 
tor be  authorized  to  seek  immediate 
injunctive  relief  in  emergency  situa- 
tions in  which  severe  xoater  pollution 
constitutes  an  imminent  danger  to 
health,  or  threatens  irreversible 
damage  to  water  quality. 

— /  propose  that  the  cumbersome  and 
time-consuTning  enforcement  con- 
ference and  hearing  mechanism  in 
the  current  law  be  replaced  by  a 
provision  for  swift  public  hearings 
as  a  prelude  to  issuance  of  abate- 
ment orders  or  requiring  a  rernsion 
of  standards. 

— /  propose  an  authorization  for  legal 
actions  against  violations  of  stand- 
ards by  private  citizens,  as  in  the 
new  air  quality  legislation,  in  order 
to  bolster  State  and  Federal  en- 
forcement efforts. 

— /  propose  that  the  Administrator 
be  empowered  to  require  reports  bv 
any  person  responsible  for  discharg- 
ing effluents  covered  by  water  quality 
standards. 

— /  again  propose  that  Federal  grants 
to  State  pollution  control  enforce- 
ment agencies  be  tripled  over  the 
next  four  years — from  $10  million  to 
$30  million — to  assist  these  agencies 
in  meeting  their  expanded  pollution 
control  responsibilities. 

CONTSOL  or  on.  spnxs 

Last  May  I  outlined  to  the  Congress 
a  number  of  measures  that  should  be 
taken  to  reduce  the  risks  of  pollution 
from  oil  spills.  Recent  events  have  under- 
lined the  urgency  of  action  on  these  pro- 
posals. At  the  ouUset  of  this  present  Con- 
gress I  resubmitted  the  Ports  and  Water- 
ways Safety  Act  and  the  legislation  re- 
quiring    the    use    of     brtdge-to-bridge 
radiotelephones  for  .safety  of  navigation. 
Such  legislation  would  have  decreased 
the  chances  of  the  oil  spill  which  occurred 
as  a  result  of  a  tanker  collisian  in  San 
Francisco  Bay. 
— /  have  provided  $25  million  in  next 
year's   budget   for   development   of 
better    techniques    to    prevent    and 
clean  up  oil  spills  and   to  provide 
more    effective    surveillance.    I   am 
asking  the  Council  on  EniHronmen- 
tal  Quality  in  conjunction  with  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and 
the       Environmental       Protection 
Agency     to    review    what    further 
measures  can  be  developed  to  deal 
with  the  problem. 


— /  also  am  renewing  my  request  that 
the  Senate  give  its  advice  and  con- 
sent on  the  two  new  international 
conventions   on  oil  spills  and  the 
pending  amendments  to  the  1954  OH 
Spills  Convention  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Pollution  of  the  Sea  by  Oil. 
The  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Con- 
sultative Organization  (IMCO)  is  pres- 
ently preparing  a  convention  to  estab- 
lish    an     International     Compensation 
Fund  to  supplement  the  1969  Civil  Lia- 
bility  Convention.    Our    ratification   of 
the  1969  convention  will  be  withheld  un- 
til this   supplementary  convention  can 
also  be  brought  Into  force  because  both 
conventions  are  part  of  a  comprehensive 
plan  to  provide  compensation  for  dam- 
ages caused  by  oil  spills.  In  addition,  we 
have    taken   the   Initiative   in   NATO's 
Committee  on  the  Challenges  of  Mod- 
em Society  and  achieved  wide  Interna- 
tional support  for  terminating  all  in- 
tentional   discharges    of    oil    and    oily 
wastes  from  ships  into  the  oceans  by 
1975.  if  possible,  and  no  later  than  the 
end  of  this  decade.  We  will  continue  to 
work  on  this  matter  to  establish  through 
IMCO  an  international  convention  on 
this  subject. 

Pesticides  have  provided  Important 
benefits  by  protecting  man  from  disease 
and  increasing  his  ability  to  produce 
food  and  fiber.  However,  the  use  and 
misuse  of  pesticides  has  become  one  of 
the  major  concerns  of  all  who  are  in- 
terested In  a  better  environment.  The 
decline  in  numbers  of  several  of  our 
bird  species  is  a  signal  of  the  potential 
hazards  of  pesticides  to  the  environment. 
We  are  continuing  a  major  research  ef- 
fort to  develop  nonchemlcal  methods  of 
pest  control,  but  we  must  continue  to 
rely  on  pesticides  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  The  challenge  is  to  institute  the 
necessary  mechanisms  to  prevent  pesti- 
cides from  harming  human  health  and 
the  environment. 

Currently.  Federal  controls  over  pestl- 
fides  consist  of  the  registration  and 
labeling  requirements  in  the  Federal  In- 
secticide. Fimgiclde.  and  Rodenticide 
.^ct.  The  Administrative  processes  con- 
tiined  in  the  law  are  Inordinately  cum- 
oersome  and  time-consuming,  and  there 
is  no  authority  to  deal  with  the  actual 
u.<!e  of  pesticides.  The  labels  approved 
under  the  Act  specify  the  uses  to  which 
a  pesticide  mav  be  put.  but  there  Is  no 
pay  to  insure  that  the  label  will  be  read 
or  obeyed.  A  comprehensive  strengthen- 
ing of  our  pesticide  control  laws  is 
needed. 

— /  propose  that  the  use  of  pesticides 
be  subject  to  control  in  appropriate 
circumstances,  through  a  registra- 
tion procedure  which  provides  for 
designation  of  a  pesticide  for  "gen- 
eral use."  "restricted  use."  or  "use 
by  permit  only."  Pesticides  desig- 
nated for  restricted  use  would  be  ap- 
plied only  by  an  approved  pest  con- 
trol applicator.  Pesticides  designated 
for  "use  by  permit  only"  would  be 
made  available  only  with  the  ap- 
proval of  an  approved  pest  control 
consultant.  This  will  help  to  ensure 
that  pesticides  which  are  safe  when 
properly  used  will  not  be  misused  or 
applied  in  excessive  quantities. 
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—7  propose  that  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  be  authorized  to  permit  the 
experimental  use  of  pesticides  under 
strict  controls,  when  he  needs  addi- 
tional information  concerning  a 
pesticide  before  deciding  whether  it 
should  be  registered. 

—I  propose  that  the  procedures  for 
cancellation  of  a  registration  be 
streamlined  to  permit  more  expedi- 
tious action. 

—I  propose  that  the  Administrator  be 
authorized  to  stop  the  sale  or  use  of, 
and  to  seize,  pesticides  being  dis- 
tributed or  held  in  violation  of  Fed- 
eral law. 

RJOCTCUNO  OF  WASTES 

The  Nation's  solid  waste  problem  is 
both  costly  and  damaging  to  the  environ- 
ment Paper,  which  accounts  for  about 
one-half  of  all  municipal  solid  waste, 
can  be  reprocessed  to  produce  a  high 
quality  product.  Yet  the  percentage  the 
Nation  recycles  has  been  declining 
steadily. 

To  reverse  this  trend,  the  General 
Services  Administration,  working  with 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 
has  reviewed  the  Federal  Government's 
purchasing  policies.  It  found  a  substan- 
tial number  of  prohibitions  against  using 
paper  with  recycled  content.  Such  pro- 
hibitions are  no  longer  reasonable  in 
light  of  the  need  to  encourage  recycling. 

As  a  result  of  this  review,  the  GSA  has 
already  changed  its  specifications  to  re- 
quire a  minimum  of  3  to  50  percent  re- 
cycled content,  depending  on  the  prod- 
uct. In  over  $35  million  per  year  of  paper 
purchases.  GSA  Is  currently  revising 
other  specifications  to  require  recycled 
content  in  an  additional  $25  million  of 
annual  paper  purchases.  In  total,  this 
will  amount  to  more  than  one-half  of 
GSA's  total  paper  products  purchases. 
All  remaining  specifications  will  be  re- 
viewed to  require  recycled  content  in  as 
many  other  paper  products  as  possible. 
The  regiilations  will  be  reviewed  contin- 
ually to  Increase  the  percentage  of  re- 
cycled paper  required  in  each. 

I  have  directed  that  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
suggest  to  the  Governors  that  they  re- 
view State  purchasing  policies  and  where 
possible  revise  them  to  require  recycled 
paper.  To  sisslst  them,  I  have  directed 
the  Administrator  of  GSA  to  set  up  a 
technical  liaison  to  provide  States  with 
the  federally  revised  specifications  as 
well  as  other  Important  Information  on 
this  new  Federal  program,  which  repre- 
sents a  significant  first  step  toward  a 
much  broader  use  of  Federal  procure- 
ment policies  to  encourage  recycling. 

n.    CONTROLLING    CMERGtNG    PSOBLEICS 

Environmental  control  efforts  too  often 
have  been  limited  to  cleaning  up  prob- 
lems that  have  accumulated  In  the  past. 
We  must  concentrate  more  on  prevent- 
ing the  creation  of  new  environmental 
problems  and  on  dealing  with  emerging 
problems.  We  must,  for  example,  pre- 
vent the  harmful  dumping  of  wastes  Into 
the  ocean  and  the  buildup  of  toxic  ma- 
terials throughout  our  environment.  We 
must  roll  back  Increasingly  annoying  and 
haeardous  levels  of  noise  In  our  environ- 
ment, particularly  In  the  urban  environ- 


ment. Our  goal  in  dealing  with  emerging 
environmental  problems  must  be  to  ward 
them  off  before  they  become  acute,  not 
merely  to  undo  the  damage  after  It  is 
done. 

TOXIC     SUBSTANCES 

As  we  have  become  Increasingly  de- 
pendent on  many  chemicals  and  metals, 
we  have  become  acutely  aware  of  the  po- 
tential toxicity  of  the  materials  entering 
our  environment.  Each  year  hundreds  of" 
new  chemicals  are  commercially  mar- 
keted and  some  of  these  chemicals  may 
pose  serious  potential  threats.  Many  ex- 
isting chemicals  and  metals,  such  as 
PCB's  (polychlorinated  biphenyls)  and 
mercury,  also  represent  a  hazard. 

It  is  essential  that  we  take  steps  to 
prevent  chemical  substances  from  be- 
coming environmental  hazards.  Unless 
we  develop  better  methods  to  assure  ade- 
quate testing  of  chemicals,  we  will  be 
inviting  the  environmental  crises  of  the 
future. 
— /  jtropose  that  the  Administrator  of 
EPA  be  empowered  to  restrict  the 
use  or  distribution  of  any  substance 
which  he  finds  is  a  fiazard  to  human 
health  or  the  environment. 
— /  propose  that  the  Administrator  be 
authorized  to  stop  the  sale  or  use  of 
any  substance  that  violates  the  pro- 
visions of  the  legislation  and  to  seek 
immediate   injunctive   relief    when 
use  or  distribution  of  a  substance 
presents    an   imminent    hazard    to 
health  or  the  environment. 
— /  propose  that  the  Administrator  be 
authorized    to   prescribe   minimum 
standard  tests  to  be  performed  on 
substances. 
This  legislation,  coupled  with  the  pro- 
posal on  pesticides  and  other  existing 
laws,  will  provide  greater  protection  to 
humans  and  wildlife  from  introduction 
of  toxic  substances  into  the  environment. 
What  I  propose  is  not  to  ban  beneficial 
uses  of  chemicals,  but  rather  to  control 
the  use  of  those  that  may  be  harmful. 

OCSAN   DUMPINO 

Last  year,  at  my  direction,  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality  extensively 
examined  the  problem  of  ocean  dump- 
ing. Its  study  Indicated  that  ocean 
dumping  is  not  a  critical  problem  now, 
but  it  predicted  that  as  municipalities 
and  Industries  increasingly  turned  to  the 
oceans  as  a  convenient  diunping  ground, 
a  vast  new  Infiux  of  wastes  would  occur. 
Once  this  happened,  it  would  be  diflBcult 
and  costly  to  shift  to  land-based  disposal. 

Wastes  dimiped  in  the  oceans  have  a 
number  of  harmful  effects.  Many  are 
toxic  to  marine  life,  reduce  populations 
of  fish  and  other  economic  resotirces. 
Jeopardize  marine  ecosystems,  and  im- 
pair esthetic  values.  In  most  cases,  fea- 
sible, economic,  and  more  beneficial 
methods  of  disposal  are  available.  Our 
national  policy  should  be  to  ban  imreg- 
ulated  ocean  dumping  of  all  wastes  and 
to  place  strict  limits  on  ocean  disposal  of 
harmful  materials.  Legislation  is  needed 
to  assure  that  our  oceans  do  not  suffer 
the  fate  of  so  many  of  our  inland  waters, 
and  to  provide  the  authority  needed  to 
protect  our  coastal  waters,  beaches,  smd 
estuaries. 

— /  recommend  a  national  policy  ban- 
ning unregulated  ocean  dumping  of 


all    materials    and    placing    strict 
limits  on  ocean  disposal  of  any  ma- 
terials harmful  to  the  environment. 
— /  recommend  legislation  that  will  re- 
quire a  permit  from  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency    for   any    materials    to    be 
dumped  into  the  oceans,  estuaries, 
or  Great  Lakes  and  that  win,  author- 
ize the  Administrator  to  ban  dump- 
ing of  wastes  which  are  dangerous  to 
the  marine  ecosystem. 
The  legislation  would  permit  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  begin  phasing  out  ocean 
dumping  of  harmful  materials.  It  would 
provide  the  controls  necessary  to  prevent 
further  degradation  of  the  oceans. 

This  would  go  far  toward  remedying 
this  problem  off  our  own  shores.  How- 
ever, protection  of  the  total  marine  en- 
vironment fnan  such  pollution  can  only 
be  assured  If  other  nations  adopt  similar 
measures  and  enforce  them. 
— /  am  instructing  the  Secretary  of 
State,    in    coordination    with    the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 
to  develop  and  pursue  intematioruU 
initiatives  directed  toward  this  ob- 
jective. 

NOXSX 

The  American  people  have  rightly  be- 
come increasingly  annoyed  by  the  grow- 
ing level  of  noise  that  assails  them.  Air- 
planes, trucks,  construction  equipment, 
and  many  other  sources  of  noise  Inter- 
rupt sleep,  disturb  communication,  cre- 
ate stress,  and  can  produce  deafness  and 
other  adverse  health  effects.  The  urban 
environment  in  particular  Is  being  de- 
graded by  steadily  rising  noise  levels. 
The  Federal  Govenunent  has  set  and  en- 
forces standards  for  noise  from  aircraft, 
but  it  is  now  time  that  our  efforts  to  deal 
with  many  other  sources  of  noise  be 
strengthened  and  expanded. 

The  primary  responsibility  for  dealing 
with  levels  of  noise  in  the  general  envi- 
ronment rests  upon  local  governments. 
However,  the  products  which  produce 
the  noise  are  usually  marketed  nation- 
ally, and  it  is  by  regulating  the  noise- 
generating  characteristics  of  such  prod- 
ucts that  the  Federal  Government  can 
best  assist  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments In  achieving  a  quieter  environ- 
ment. 

— I  propose  comprehensive  noise  pollu- 
tion control  legislation  that  toill  au- 
thorize the  Administrator  of  EPA  to 
set  noise  standards  on  transporta- 
tion, construction  and  other  equip- 
ment and  require  labeling  of  noise 
characteristics  of  certain  products. 
Before  establishing  standards,  the  Ad- 
ministrator would  be  required  to  publish 
a  report  on  the  effects  of  noise  on  man. 
the  major  sources,  and  the  control  tech- 
niques available.  The  legislation  would 
provide  a  method  for  measurably  reduc- 
ing major  noise  sources,  while  preserving 
to  State  and  local  governments  the  au- 
thority   to    deal    with    their   particular 
noise  problems. 

rn.    PROMOTTNO     ENVIRONMENTAL     QUALTTr     IN 
OTTR    LAND    VBX   DECISIONS 

The  use  of  our  land  not  only  affects  the 
natural  environment  but  shapes  the  pat- 
tern of  our  daily  Uves.  Unfortunately,  the 
sensible  use  of  our  land  is  often  thwarted 
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by  the  Inability  of  the  many  competing 
and  overlapping  local  uaits  of  govern- 
ment to  control  land  use  decisions  which 
have  regional  slgniflcance. 

While  most  land  use  decisions  will 
continue  to  be  made  at  the  local  level,  we 
must  draw  upon  the  basic  authority  of 
State  government  to  deal  with  land  use 
issues  which  spill  over  local  jurisdictional 
boundaries.  The  States  are  uniquely 
qualified  to  effect  the  Lnstitutlcsial  re- 
form that  is  so  badly  needed,  for  they 
are  closer  to  the  local  problems  than  is 
the  Federal  Government  and  yet  removed 
enough  from  local  tax  and  other  pres- 
sures to  represent  the  broader  regional 
Interests  of  the  public.  Federal  programs 
which  influence  major  land  use  deci- 
sions can  thereby  fit  into  a  coherent  pat- 
tern. In  additlock,  we  must  begin  to  re- 
structure economic  incentives  bearing 
upon  land  use  to  encourage  wise  and 
orderly  decisions  for  preservation  and 
development  of  the  land. 

I  am  calling  upon  the  Congress  lo 
adopt  a  national  land  use  policy.  In  ad- 
dition. I  am  proposing  other  nrajor  ini- 
tiatives on  land  use  to  bring  "parks  to 
the  people."  to  expand  our  wilderness 
system,  to  restore  and  preserve  historic 
und  older  buildings,  to  provide  an  orderly 
system  for  power  plant  sitmg,  and  to 
prevent  environmental  degradation  from 
mining. 

A    NATIONAI.    UtND    VBE    POLICT 

We    must    reform    the    institutional 
framework  in  wtiich  land  use  decisions 
are  made. 
— /  propose  legislation  to  establish  a 
Satkmal  Land  Use  Policy  which  roill 
encourage  the  States,  in  coofperation 
with  local  government,  to  plan  for 
and    regulate    major    developments 
atJecting  growth  and  the  use  of  criti- 
cal land  areas.  This  should  be  done 
by  establishing  methods  for  protect- 
ing lands  of  critical  environmental 
concern,    methods    for    controlling 
large-scale   development,    and    ini- 
proving  tise  of  lands  around  key  fa- 
cilities OTUJ  new  communities. 
One  hundred  million  dollars  in  new 
funds  would  be  authorized  to  assist  the 
States  in  this  effort — $20  million  in  each 
of   the   next   five   years — with   priority 
given  to  the  States  of  the  coastal  zone. 
Accordingly,  this  proposal  will  replace 
and  expand  my  proposal  submitted  to 
the  last  Congress  for  coastal  zone  man- 
agement, while  still  giving  priority  at- 
tention to  this  area  of  the  country  which 
is   especially    sensitive    to    development 
pressures.  Steps  will  be  taken  to  assure 
that    federally -assisted     programs    are 
consistent  with  the  approved  State  land 
use  programs. 

rrrBUC   lands    managkicint 

The  Federal  public  lands  comprise  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  the  Nation's 
land  area.  This  vast  domain  contains 
land  with  spectacular  scenery,  mineral 
and  timber  resources,  major  wildlife 
habitat,  ecological  significance,  and  tre- 
mendous recreational  importance.  In  a 
sense.  It  is  the  "breathing  space"  of  the 
Nation. 

The  public  lands  belong  to  all  Amer- 
icans. They  are  part  of  the  heritage  and 
the  birthright  of  every  citizen.  It  Is  im- 


portant, therefore,  that  these  lands  be 
managed  wisely,  that  their  environmen- 
tal values  be  carefully  safeguarded,  and 
that  we  deal  with  these  lands  as  trustees 
for  the  future.  They  have  an  important 
place  In  national  land  use  considera- 
tions. 

The  Public  Land  Law  Review  Com- 
mission recently  completed  a  study  and 
report  on  Federal  public  land  policy.  This 
Administration  will  work  closely  with 
the  Congress  in  evaluating  the  C(xnmis- 
sion's  recommendations  and  in  develoi>- 
ing  legislative  and  administrative  pro- 
grams to  improve  public  land  manage- 
ment. 

The  largest  single  block  of  Federal 
public  laiul  lies  in  the  State  of  Alaska. 
Recent  major  oil  discoveries  suggest  that 
the  State  is  on  the  threshold  of  a  major 
economic  development.  Such  develop- 
ment can  bnng  great  benefits  both  to  the 
State  and  to  the  Nation.  It  could  also — 
if  unplanned  and  unguided — despwil  the 
last  and  greatest  American  wilderness. 

We  should  act  now.  in  close  coopera- 
tion with  the  State  of  Alaska,  to  develop 
a  comprehensive  land  use  plan  for  the 
Federal  lands  in  Alaska,  giving  priority 
to  those  north  of  the  Yukon  River.  Such 
a  plan  sliould  take  account  of  the  needs 
and  aspirations  of  the  native  peoples,  the 
importance  of  balanced  economic  devel- 
opment, and  the  special  need  for  main- 
taining and  protecting  the  unique  natu- 
ral heritage  of  Alaska.  This  can  be  ac- 
complished through  a  system  of  parks, 
wilderness,  recreation,  and  wildlife  areas 
and  through  wise  management  of  the 
Federal  lands  generally.  I  am  asking  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  take  the  lead 
in  this  task,  calling  upon  other  Federal 
agencies  as  appropriate. 

PRESmVIMG    OCX     NATURAI.    BNVIBONMXirr 

The  demand  for  urban  open  space,  rec- 
reation, wilderness  and  other  natural 
areas  continues  to  accelerate.  In  the  face 
of  rapid  urban  development,  the  acqui- 
sition and  development  of  open  space, 
recreation  lands  and  natural  areas  ac- 
cessible to  urban  centers  is  often 
thwarted  by  escalating  land  values  and 
development  pressures.  I  am  submitting 
to  the  Congress  several  bills  that  will  be 
part  of  a  comprehensive  effort  to  pre- 
serve our  natural  environment  and  to 
provide  more  open  spaces  and  parks  in 
urban  areas  where  today  they  are  often 
so  scarce.  In  addition.  I  will  be  taking 
.steps  within  the  executive  branch  to  as- 
sure that  all  agencies  are  using  fully 
their  existing  legislative  authority  to 
these  ends. 

"UGACT    or    PAKK8" 

Merely  acquiring  land  for  open  space 
and  recreation  is  not  enough.  We  must 
bring  parks  to  where  the  people  are  so 
that  everyone  has  access  to  nearby  rec- 
reational areas.  In  my  budget  for  1972. 
I  have  proposed  a  new  "Legacy  of  Parks" 
program  which  will  help  States  and  local 
,'overnments  provide  parks  and  recrea- 
tion areas,  not  Just  for  today's  Americans 
but  fo"-  tomorrow's  as  well.  Only  if  we  set 
aside  and  develop  such  recreation  areas 
now  can  we  ensure  that  they  will  be 
available  for  future  generations. 

As  part  of  this  legacy.  I  have  requested 
a  $200  million  appropriation  to  begin  a 
new  program  for  the  acquisition  and  de- 


velopment of  additional  park  lands  in 
urban  aieas.  To  be  aoministered  by  the 
Department  of  Housmg  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, this  would  include  provision 
lor  laciliues  such  as  swimming  pools  to 
add  u)  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  these 
parks. 

AlGo,  I  have  recommended  in  my  1972 
budget  that  the  appropriauon  for  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fimd  be 
mcreased  to  $380  million,  permlttmg  the 
continued  acquisition  of  Federal  parks 
and  recreation  areas  as  well  as  an  ex- 
panded State  grant  program.  However 
cecause  of  the  way  in  which  these  State 
grant  funds  were  allocated  over  the  past 
five  years,  a  relaUvely  small  percentage 
has  been  used  for  tlie  purchase  and  de- 
velopment of  recreational  facilities  in 
and  near  urban  areas.  The  allocation  for- 
mula should  be  changed  to  ensure  that 
more  parks  will  be  developed  in  and  near 
our  urban  areas. 

— /  am  submitting  legislation  to  reform 
the   State  grant   program  so  that 
Federal  grants  for  the  purchase  and 
development  of  recreation  lands  bear 
a  closer  relationship  to  the  popula- 
tion distribution. 
—I  ani  also  proposing  amendments  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  which 
should  greatly  expand   the  use  of 
charitable  land  transfers  for  con- 
servation purposes  and  thereby  en- 
large the  role  of  private  citizens  in 
preserving    the    best    of   America's 
landscape. 
Additional  public  parks  will  be  cre- 
ated as  a  result  of  my  program  for  exam- 
ining the  need  for  retention  of  real  prop- 
erty  owned   by    the   Government.  The 
Property  Review  Board,  which  I  estab- 
lished last  year,  is  continuing  its  review 
of  individual  properties  as  well  as  Its 
evaluation  of  the  Government's  overall 
Federal   real   property   program.   Prop- 
erties identified  as  suitable  for  park  use 
and  determined  to  be  surplus  can  be  con- 
veyed to  States  and  political  subdivisions 
for  park  purposes  without  cost.  The  State 
or  other  political  subdivision  must  pre- 
pare an  acceptable  park  use  plan  and 
must  agree  to  use  the  property  as  a  park 
in  perpetuity.  More  than  40  properties 
with  high  potential  for  park  use  have 
already  been  identified. 

Five  such  properties  are  now  available 
for  conversion  to  public  park  use.  One, 
Border  Field.  California,  will  be  devel- 
oped as  a  recreation  area  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior. The  other  four  will  be  conveyed  to 
States  or  local  units  of  government  as 
soon  as  adequate  guarantees  can  be  ob- 
tained for  their  proper  maintenance  and 
operation.  These  four  are:  (1>  part  of 
the  former  Naval  Training  Devices  Cen- 
ter on  Long  Island  Sound,  New  York: 
t2>  land  at  a  Clinical  Research  Center 
in  Fort  Worth.  Tex.;  t3)  about  ten 
miles  of  sand  dunes  and  beach  alone 
the  Atlantic  Coast  and  Sandy  Hook 
Bay,  a  part  of  Fort  Hancock,  New 
Jersey:  and  <4>  a  portion  of  Fort 
Lawton,  Washington,  a  wooded,  hiUy 
area  near  the  heart  of  Seattle.  In  addi- 
tion, efforts  are  underway  to  open  a  sig- 
nificant stretch  of  Pacific  Ocean  Beach 
Front  and  Coastal  Bluffs  at  Camp  Pen- 
dleton. California. 
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tiany  parcels  of  federal  real  property 
are  currently  underutilized  because  of 
the  budgetary  and  procedural  difficulties 
that  are  involved  in  transferring  a  Fed- 
eral operation  from  the  current  site  to 
a  more  suitable  location. 
_/  am  again  proposing  legislation  to 
simplify  relocation  of  federal  instal- 
lations that  occupy  properties  that 
could  better  be  used  for  other  pur- 
poses. 
This  wul  allow  conversion  of  many  ad- 
ditional Federal  real  properties  to  a  more 
oeieflcial  public  use.  Lands  now  used  for 
Federal  operations  but  more  suited  to 
park  and  recreational  uses  will  be  given 
priority  consideration  for  relocation  pro- 
cedures. The  program  will  be  self-financ- 
ing and  will  provide  new  opportunities 
for  improving  the  utilization  of  Federal 
lands. 

WILDEBNESS     ASXAS 

While   there    is    clearly    a    need    for 
greater  efforts  to  provide  neighborhood 
parks  and  other  public  recreation  areas, 
there  must  still  be  places  where  nature 
thrives  and  man  enters  only  as  a  visitor. 
These  wilderness  areas  are  an  impor- 
tant part  of  a  comprehensive  open  space 
system.  We  must  continue  to  expand  our 
wilderness  preservation  system,  in  order 
to  save  for  all  time  those  magnificent 
areas  of  America  where  nature  still  pre- 
dominates. Accordingly,  In  August  last 
year  I  expressed  my  intention  to  Improve 
our  performance  in  the  study  and  pi*es- 
entation  of  recommendations  for  new 
wilderness  areas. 
— /  will  soon  be  recommending  to  the 
Congress  a  number  of  specific  pro- 
posals for  a  major  enlargment  of  our 
iMdemess   preservation   system    by 
the  addition  of  a  wide  spectrum  of 
natural  areas  spread  across  the  en- 
tire continent. 

NATIONAL     PAKKS 

While  placing  much  greater  emphasis 
on  parks  m  urban  area^  and  the  designa- 
tion of  new  wilderness  areas,  we  must 
continue  to  expand  our  national  park 
system.  We  are  currently  obligating  sub- 
stantial sums  to  acquire  the  privately 
owned  lands  in  units  of  tlie  National 
Park  System  which  have  already  been 
authorized  by  the  Congress. 

Last  year,  joint  efforts  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress  resulted  in  au- 
thorization of  t€n  areas  in  the  National 
Park  System,  including  such  outstanding 
sites  as  Voyageurs  National  Park  in  Min- 
nesota. Apostle  Islands  National  Lake- 
shore  in  Wisconsin,  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes 
National  Lakesliore  in  Michigan,  Gulf 
Islands  National  Seashore  in  Mississippi 
and  Florida,  and  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal  National  Historical  Park  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Maryland  and 
West  Virginia. 

However,  the  job  of  filling  out  the  Na- 
tional Park  System  is  not  complete. 
Other  unique  areas  must  still  be  pre- 
served. Despite  all  our  wealth  and  scien- 
tific knowledge,  we  cannot  recreate  these 
unspoUed  areas  once  they  are  lost  to  the 
(onrush  of  development.  I  am  directing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  review 
the  outstanding  opportunities  for  setting 
•side  nationally  significant  natural  and 


historic  areas,  and  to  develop  priorities 
for  their  possible  addition  to  the  Na- 
tional Park  System. 

POWER    PLANT    SITING 

The  power  shortage  last  summer  and 
continuing  disputes  across  the  coimtry 
over  the  siting  of  power  plants  and  the 
routing  of  transmission  lines  highlight 
the  need  for  longer-range  planning  by 
the  producers  of  electric  power  to  project 
their  future  needs  and  Identify  environ- 
mental concerns  well  in  advance  of  con- 
struction deadlines.  The  growing  num- 
ber of  confrontations  also  suggest  the 
need  for  the  establishment  of  public 
agencies  to  assure  public  discussion  of 
plans,  proper  resolution  of  environmen- 
tal issues,  and  timely  construction  of  fa- 
cilities. Last  fall,  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  sponsored  a  study  en- 
titled "Electric  Power  and  the  Environ- 
ment," which  identified  many  of  these 
issues.  Only  through  Involving  the  en- 
vironmental protection  agencies  early  in 
the  planning  of  future  power  facilities 
can  we  avoid  disputes  which  delay  con- 
struction timetables.  I  believe  that  these 
two  goals  of  adequacy  of  power  supply 
and  environmental  protection  are  com- 
patible if  the  proper  framework  is  avail- 
able. 
— /  propose  a  power  plant  siting  law 
to  provide  for  establishment  within 
each  State  or  region  of  a  single 
agency  with  responsibility  for  as- 
suring that  environmental  concerns 
are  properly  considered  in  the  cer- 
tification of  specific  power  plant 
sites  and  transmission  line  routes. 
Under  this  law,  utilities  would  be  re- 
quired to  idaitify  needed  power  supply 
facilities  10  years  prior  to  construction 
of  the  required  facilities.  They  would  be 
required  to  identify  the  powerplant  sites 
and  general  transmission  routes  under 
consideration  5  years  before  construction 
and  apply  for  certification  for  spectflc 
sites,  facilities,  and  routes  2  years  in 
i'.dvance  of  construction.  Public  hearings 
at  which  all  interested  parties  could  be 
heard  without  delaying  construction 
timetables  would  be  required. 

MINXD    AKKA    PKOTECTION 

Surface  and  undergroimd  mining  have 
.scarred  millions  of  acres  of  land  and 
have  caused  environmental  damages  such 
as  air  and  water  pollution.  Burning  coal 
fires,    subsidence,    acid    mine    drainage 
which  pollutes  our  streams  and  rivers 
and   the   destruction   of   aesthetic   and 
recreational  values  frequently  but  un- 
necessarily accompansrlng  mining  activ- 
ities. These  problems  will  worsen  as  the 
demand  for  fossil  fuels  and  other  raw 
materials  continues  to  grow,  unless  such 
mining  is  subject  to  regulation  requir- 
ing   both    preventive    and    restorative 
measures. 
— /  propose  a  Mined  Area  Protection 
Act   to   establish   Federal   require- 
ments and  guidelines  for  State  pro- 
grams to  regulate  the  environmental 
consequences  of  surface  and  under- 
ground mining.  In  any  State  which 
does  not  enact  the  necessary  regu- 
lations or  enforce  them  properly,  the 
Federal  Government  v)ouUi  be  au- 
thorized to  do  so. 


PRiSEBVING    OUR    ARCUITECTTJ R.\L    AND    HISTORIC 
KKEITAGE 

Too  often  we  think  of  environment 
only  as  ova  natural  surroundings.  But 
for  most  of  us,  the  urban  environment 
is  the  one  in  which  we  spend  our  daily 
lives.  America's  cities,  from  Boston  £md 
Washington  to  Charleston,  New  Orleans, 
San  Antonio,  Denver,  and  San  Francisco, 
refiect  in  the  architecture  of  their  build- 
ings a  uniqueness  and  character  that 
is  too  rapidly  disappearing  under  the 
bulldozer.  Unfortunately,  present  Fed- 
eral income  tax  policies  provide  much 
stronger  incentives  for  demolition  of 
older  buildings  than  for  their  rehabilita- 
tion. 

Particularly  .icute  is  the  continued  loss 
of  many  buildings  of  historic  value.  Since 
1933  an  estimated  one-quarter  of  the 
buildings  recorded  by  the  Historic  Amer- 
ican  Building    Survey    have    been    de- 
stroyed. Most  lending  institutions  are  un- 
willing to  loan  funds  for  the  restoration 
and  rehabilitation  of  historic  buildings 
because  of  the  age  and  often  the  loca- 
tion of  such  buildings.  Finally,  there  are 
many  historic  buildings  under  Federal 
ownership  for  which  inadequate  provi- 
sion has  been  made  for  restoration  and 
preservation. 
— /  shall  propose   tax  measures   de- 
signed to  overcome  these  present  dis- 
tortions and  particularly  to  encour- 
age the  restoration  of  historic  build- 
ings. 
— I  shall  propose  new  legislation  to 
permit  Federal  insurance  of  home 
improvement  loans  for  historic  resi- 
dential properties  to  a  maximum  of 
$15,000  per  dwelling  unit. 
— /  am  recommending  legislation  to 
permit  State  and  local  governments 
more  easily  to  maintain  transferred 
Federal   historic   sites   by   allowing 
their  use  for  revenue  purposes  and 
I  am  taking  action  to  insure  that  no 
federally  owned  property  is  demol- 
ished until  its  historic  significance 
has  first  been  reviewed. 

rv.    TOWAXO    A    BETTER    WORLD    ENVIRONMENT 

Environmental  problems  have  a  unique 
global  dimension,  for  they  afflict  every 
nation,  irrespective  of  its  political  insti- 
tutions, economic  system,  or  state  of  de- 
velopment. The  United  States  stands 
ready  to  work  and  cooperate  with  all  na- 
tions, individually  or  through  interna- 
tional institutions,  in  the  great  task  of 
building  a  better  environment  for  man. 
A  number  of  the  proposals  which  I  am 
submitting  to  Congress  today  have  im- 
portant international  aspects,  as  in  the 
case  of  ocean  dumping.  I  hope  that  other 
nations  will  see  the  merit  of  the  environ- 
mental goals  which  we  have  set  for  our- 
selves and  will  choose  to  share  them  with 
us. 

At  the  same  time,  we  need  to  develop 
more  effective  environmental  efforts 
through  appropriate  regional  and  global 
organizations.  The  United  States  is  par- 
ticipating closely  in  the  initiatives  of  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development  (OECD),  with  Its 
emphasis  on  the  complex  economic 
aspects  of  environmental  controls,  and 
of  the  Economic  Commission  for  Europe 
(ECE),    a    UJ^.    regional    organization 
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which  Is  the  major  forum  for  East- West 
cooperation  on  environmental  problems. 

Following  a  United  States  Initiative  In 
1966.  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
sation has  added  a  new  dimension  to 
its  cooperative  activities  through  its 
Committee  on  the  Challenges  of  Modem 
Society.  CCMS  has  served  to  stimulate 
national  and  International  action  on 
many  problems  conunon  to  a  modem 
technological  society.  For  example,  an 
Important  agreement  was  reached  In 
BmaaelB  recently  to  eliminate  intentional 
dtaeharges  of  oil  and  oUy  wastes  by  ships 
Into  the  oceans  by  1975  if  possible  or.  at 
the  latest,  by  the  end  of  the  decade. 
CCMS  is  fiinctionlng  as  an  effective 
fonun  for  reaching  agreements  on  the 
development  of  pollution -free  and  safe 
automobiles.  Work  on  mitigating  the 
effects  of  floods  and  earthquakes  Is  in 
progress.  These  innovative  and  specific 
actions  are  good  examples  of  how  ef- 
forts of  many  nations  can  be  focused  and 
coordinated  in  addressing  serious  en- 
vironmental problems  facing  all  nations. 

The  United  Nations,  whose  specialized 
agencies  have  long  done  valuable  work 
on  many  aspects  of  the  environment,  is 
sponsoring  a  landmark  Conference  on 
the  Human  Envirormient  to  be  held  in 
Stockholm  in  June  1972.  This  will,  for  the 
first  time,  brtng  together  all  member  na- 
tions of  the  world  community  to  discuss 
those  environmental  issues  of  most  press- 
ing common  concern  and  to  agree  on  a 
world-wide  strategy  and  the  basis  for  a 
cooperative  program  to  reverse  the  fear- 
ful trend  toward  environmental  degra- 
dation. I  have  pledged  fiill  support  for 
this  Conference,  and  the  United  States 
is  actively  participating  in  the  prepara- 
tory work. 

Direct  bilateral  consultations  in  this 
field  are  also  most  useful  in  Jointly 
meeting  the  challenges  of  environmental 
problems.  Thus,  the  United  States  and 
Canada  have  been  working  closely  to- 
gether preparing  plans  for  action  di- 
rected to  the  urgent  task  of  cleaning  up 
the  Great  Lakes,  that  priceless  resource 
our  two  nations  share.  Over  the  past  few 
months,  ministerial  level  discussions 
with  Japan  have  laid  the  basis  for  an  ex- 
panded program  of  cooperation  and 
technological  exchange  from  which  both 
nations  will  benefit. 

It  is  my  intention  that  we  wiU  develop 
a  firm  smd  effective  fabric  of  cooperation 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  on  these 
environmental  issues. 

WOaU>  HXRITAOX  TRXTST 

As  the  Umted  States  approaches  the 
centennial  celebration  in  1972  of  the 
establishment  of  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  it  would  be  appropriate  to  mark 
this  historic  event  by  a  new  international 
initiative  in  the  general  field  of  parks. 
Yellowstone  is  the  first  national  park  to 
have  been  created  In  the  modem  world, 
cmd  the  national  parlc  concept  has  repre- 
sented a  major  contribution  to  world 
culture.  Similar  systems  have  now  been 
established  throughout  the  world.  The 
United  Nations  lists  over  1,200  parks  In 
93  nations. 

The  national  park  concept  is  based 
upon  the  recognition  that  certain  areas 
of  natural,  historical,  or  cultural  signifi- 


cance have  such  unique  and  outstanding 
characteristics  that  they  must  be  treated 
as  belonging  to  the  nation  as  a  whole,  as 
part  of  the  nations  heritage. 

It  would  be  fitting  by  1972  for  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  to  agree  to  the  prmci- 
ple  that  there  are  certam  areas  of  such 
unique  worldwide  value  that  they  should 
be  treated  as  part  of  the  heritage  of  ail 
mankmd  and  accorded  special  recogni- 
tion as  part  of  a  World  Heritage  Trust. 
Such  an  arrangement  would  impose  no 
limitations  on  the  sovereignty  of  those 
nations  which  choose  to  participate,  but 
would     extend     special     international 
recogmtion  to  the  areas  which  qualify 
and  would  make  available  techmcal  and 
other  assistance  where  appropriate  to  as- 
sist in  their  protection  and  management. 
I  believe  that  such  an  initiative  can  add 
a  new  dimension   to  international  co- 
operation. 
— /  am  directing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  in  coordiTiatian  with   the 
Council  of  EnvironmenttU  Quality, 
and  under  the  foreign  policy  sruid- 
ance  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  to 
develop  initiatives  for  presentation 
in  appropriate  international  forums 
to  further  the  objective  of  a  World 
Heritage  Trust. 
Confronted  with  the  pressures  of  pop- 
ulation and  development,  and  with  the 
world's  tremendously  increased  capacity 
for  environmental  modification,  we  must 
act  together  now  to  save  for  future  gen- 
erations the  most  outstanding  natural 
areas  as  well  as  places  of  unique  histori- 
cal, archeologlcal.  archltectxiral,  and  cul- 
tural value  to  mankind. 

V    ruKTHxm  INS' I'll' uTioNAi.  tumoTOtxirT 

The  solutions  to  environmental  and 
ecological  problems  are  often  complex 
and  costly.  If  we  are  to  develop  sound 
policies  and  programs  in  the  future  and 
receive  early  warning  on  problems,  we 
need  to  refine  our  analytical  techniques 
and  use  the  best  intellectual  talent  that 
is  available. 

After  thorough  discussions  with  a 
number  of  private  foundations,  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  through  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  the  Coimcil  on 
Environmental  Quality  will  support  the 
establishment  of  an  Environmental  In- 
stitute. I  hope  that  this  nonprofit  insti- 
tute will  be  supported  not  only  by  the 
Federal  Government  but  also  by  private 
foundations.  The  Institute  would  conduct 
policy  studies  and  analyses  drawing  upon 
the  capabilities  of  our  imiversitles  and 
experts  In  other  sectors.  It  would  provide 
new  and  alternative  strategies  for  dealing 
with  the  whole  spectrum  of  environmen- 
tal problems. 


VI.    TOWABO    A 
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Adoption  of  the  proposals  In  this  mes- 
sage will  help  us  to  clean  up  the  problems 
of  the  past,  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
waste  which  Is  disposed,  and  to  deal  cre- 
atively with  problems  of  the  future  be- 
fore they  become  critical.  But  action  by 
government  alone  can  never  achieve  the 
high  quality  environment  we  are  seeking. 

We  must  better  understand  how  eco- 
nomic forces  Induce  some  forms  of  en- 
vironmental degradation,  and  how  we 
can  create  and  change  economic  Incen- 
tives to  improve  rather  than  degrade 


environmental  quality.  Economic  incen- 
tives, such  as  the  sulfur  oxides  charge 
and  the  lead  tax,  can  create  a  strong 
impetus  to  reduce  pollution  levels.  We 
must  experiment  with  other  economic 
incentives  as  a  supplement  to  our  regula- 
tory efforts.  Our  goal  must  be  to  harness 
the  powerful  mechanisms  of  the  market- 
place, with  its  automatic  incentives  and 
restraints,  to  encourage  Improvement  in 
the  quality  of  life. 

We  must  also  recognize  that  the  tech- 
nological, regtilatory.  and  economic 
measures  we  adopt  to  solve  our  environ- 
mental problems  cannot  succeed  unless 
we  enlist  the  active  participation  of  the 
American  people.  Far  beyond  any  legisla- 
tive or  administrative  programs  that  may 
be  suggested,  the  direct  involvement  of 
our  citizens  will  be  the  critical  test  of 
whether  we  can  indeed  have  the  kind  of 
environment  we  want  for  ourselves  and 
for  our  children. 

All  across  the  country,  our  [>eople  are 
concerned  about  the  environment — the 
quality  of  the  air,  of  the  water,  of  the 
open  spaces  that  their  children  need. 
The  question  I  hear  everywhere  Is,  "What 
can  I  do?" 

Fortunately,  there  Is  a  great  deal  that 
each  of  us  can  do.  The  businessman  in 
his  every  day  decisions  can  take  into  ac- 
count the  effects  on  the  environment  of 
his  alternatives  and  act  in  an  environ- 
mentally responsible  way.  The  housewife 
can  make  choices  in  the  marketplace  that 
will  help  discourage  pollution.  Young 
people  can  undertake  projects  in  their 
schools  and  through  other  organizations 
to  help  build  a  better  environment  for 
their  communities.  Parents  can  work  with 
the  schools  to  help  develop  sound  en- 
vironmental teaching  throughout  our  ed- 
ucation system.  Every  community  in  the 
nation  can  encourage  and  promote  con- 
cerned and  responsible  citizen  Involve- 
ment in  environmental  Issues,  an  in- 
volvement which  should  be  broadly  rep- 
resentative of  the  Ufe-styles  and  leader- 
ship of  the  community.  Each  of  us  can 
resolve  to  help  keep  his  own  neighbor- 
hood clean  and  attractive  and  to  avoid 
careless,  needless  littering  and  polluting 
of  his  surroundings.  These  are  examples 
of  effective  citizen  participation;  there 
are  many  others. 

The  building  of  a  better  environment 
will  require  in  the  long  term  a  cltlaenry 
that  Is  both  deeply  concerned  and  fully 
informed.  Thus.  I  believe  that  our  educa- 
tional system,  at  all  levels,  has  a  critical 
role  to  play. 

As  our  nation  comes  to  grips  with  our 
environmental  problems,  we  will  find  that 
difficult  choices  have  to  be  made,  that 
substantial  costs  have  to  be  met.  and 
that  sacrifices  have  to  be  made.  Environ- 
mental quality  cannot  be  achieved  cheap- 
ly or  easily.  But.  I  believe  the  American 
people  are  ready  to  do  what  is  necessary. 

This  nation  has  met  great  challenges 
before.  I  believe  we  shall  meet  this  chal- 
lenge. I  call  upon  all  Americans  to  dedi- 
cate themselves  during  the  decade  of  the 
seventies  to  the  goal  of  restoring  the  en- 
vironment and  reclaiming  the  earth  for 
ourselves  and  our  posterity.  And  I  invite 
all  peoples  everywhere  to  Join  us  in  this 
great  endeavor.  Together,  we  hold  this 
good  earth  in  trust.  We  must — and  to- 
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g^er  we  can — prove  ourselves  worthy 

of  that  trust. 

Richard  Nrxow. 
Thx  Whtte  House,  Febnicrj;  8,  1971. 

Mr.  HOGGS.  Mr.  President,  President 
Nixon  has  sent  to  the  Congress  today  the 
most  comprehensive  set  of  proposals  for 
environmental  excellence  that  the  Con- 
fitsa  has  ever  considered.  He  has  sug- 
eested  a  broad  range  of  proposals,  to  be 
implemented  with  legislation  that  will  be 
forwarded  shortly,  that  will  place  our 
Nation  firmly  on  the  path  toward  en- 
vironmental excellence. 

The  proposals  and  challenges  outlined 
by  President  Nixon  in  his  environmental 
message  today  will  serve  to  build  effec- 
tively upon  his  37-polnt  program  of  1 
year  ago,  as  well  as  the  foundation  of 
pollution-control  legislation  adopted  in 
recent  years.  As  the  President  stated  so 
effectively  in  discussing  his  latest  en- 
vironmental program : 

It  gives  UB  the  means  to  ensure  that,  as  a 
nation,  we  maintain  the  Initiative  so  vigor- 
ously begun  In  our  shared  campaign  to  save 
and  enhance  our  surroundings. 


The  specific  provisions  offered  by  the 
President  comprise  what  can  truly  be 
proclaimed  as  one  of  his  six  great  goals 
for  our  Nation.  The  proposals  range  from 
an  acceleration  of  existing  water  pollu- 
tion control  programs  to  creation  of  a 
world  heritage  trust  that  would  assist 
other  nations  in  the  preservation  of 
parks  and  areas  of  unique  cultural  value. 

President  Nixon's  call  for  a  $12  billion 
3-year  national  effort  to  construct  sew- 
age treatment  facilities  should,  If  en- 
acted, enable  our  Nation  to  cleanse  our 
rivers  and  lakes  to  levels  of  i  urity  that 
we  have  not  had  for  many  years.  The 
President's  suggestions  for  strengthening 
and  broadening  various  procedures  for 
setting  and  enforcing  water  quality 
standards  are  timely  and  will  create  a 
more  effective  program. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  President 
has  begun  a  program  to  encourage  the 
recycling  of  wastepaper.  This  will  prove 
a  means  for  reducing  the  volume  of  solid 
wastes  our  nation  generates,  and  would 
serve  as  a  model  for  developing  recycling 
programs  for  other  types  of  trash. 

The  proposed  tax  on  sulfur  oxide  pol- 
lution is  an  imaginative  adjunct  to  re- 
quirements adopted  last  year  in  the 
amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act.  This 
tax  should  accelerate  the  effort  to  con- 
trol this  very  dangerous  and  omnipresent 
pollutant. 

President  Nixon  has  also  suggested 
procedures  to  implement  the  proposals 
made  last  year  in  the  study  of  ocean 
dumping  prepared  by  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality.  Ocean  dumping 
controls  are  a  very  necessary  component 
of  any  envlrcmmental  enhancement  pro- 
gram. The  world's  oceans  too  often  are 
utilized  today  as  sewers  for  our  industrial 
and  municipal  wastes.  This  must  be  reg- 
ulated and  reduced  as  much  as  possible. 

Regulation  of  noise  pollution  through 
proposed  establishment  of  noise  stand- 
ards and  labeling  of  noise  characteristics 
of  some  manufactured  products  repre- 
sents a  significant  addition  to  the  Noise 
P(dlutlon  and  Abatement  Act  of  1970. 
Regulation  of  toxic  substances,  as  sug- 
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gested  by  President  Nixon,  should  en- 
able our  nation  to  prevent  environmen- 
tal dangers,  rather  than  reacting  to  these 
dangers  once  they  have  spread  into  the 
environment.  Such  preventative  testing 
wUl  save  dollars  and  reduce  health 
damage. 

Programs  for  national  land  use  are 
also  very  important,  and  I  believe  that 
President  Nixon's  message  offers  several 
significant  proposals.  The  urban  parks 
program  should  greatly  improve  the  en- 
vironment of  our  cities.  In  addition,  I 
fully  support  expansion  of  our  wilder- 
ness areas.  Such  areas  must  be  set  aside 
to  benefit  our  generation  and  the  many 
generations  to  come. 

There  are  many  other  significant  pro- 
posals incorporated  within  the  Presi- 
dent's assessment  of  oiir  national  en- 
vironment. Each  of  these  merits  our  at- 
tention and  close  consideration. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  may  I  of- 
fer this  thought.  President  Nixon  has 
prepared  a  package  of  proposals  that 
we  will  be  considering  for  many  months 
to  come  before  many  of  them  are  written 
into  the  laws  of  our  land.  But  they  are 
proposals  that,  when  enacted,  will  bring 
to  our  Nation  years,  and  even  decades,  of 
progress  toward  environmental  enhance- 
ment and  thus  a  better  life  for  every 
American. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 
Proposed  Appbopriations  for  the  Nationai. 
aehonautica  and  space  administration 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
Nationai  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  propooed  legis- 
lation to  authorlBe  appropriations  to  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Sptace  Administration 
for  research  and  development,  construction 
of  facilities,  and  reeearch  and  program  man- 
agement, and  for  other  purposes  (with  ac- 
companying pai>er8);  to  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 

Report  on  Reapportion  kent  or  an 
Appropriation 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director,  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
that  the  appropriation  to  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  for  "Allowances  and  of- 
fice staff  for  former  Presidents"  for  the  fiscal 
year  1971,  has  been  apportioned  on  a  basis 
which  indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supple- 
mental estimate  of  appropriation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

REPORT    ON    CHARGES   BXLATtD   TO   MHJTART 
CONSTRTJCnON 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Housmg). 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  reports  of  the 
unitary  Departments  and  the  applicable 
Defense  agencies  for  design,  construction, 
supervision  and  overhead  fees  chsirged  by  the 
several  agents  for  Military  Construction 
completed  In  fiscal  year  1970  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

report  or  omcE  or  civil  dktenbi 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Civil  Defense, 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law  on  Federal  Contributions 
Program  Equipment  and  Facilities  for  the 
quarter  ended  December  81,  1970;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed   Servlc«e. 


SKPORT    or    PROGRESS    or    ARMT    RE8KEVE    Om- 

CERS'    TRAININO    CORPS    rUOHT    INSTRDCTION 
PROGRAM 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of 
progress  of  the  Army  Reserve  Officers"  Train- 
ing Corps  Flight  Instruction  Program  for  the 
calendar  year  ended  December  1970  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  op  Export-Import  Bank  or  the 

United  States 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  reporting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  amount  of  Bank  loans.  In- 
surance, and  guarantees.  Issued  In  connec- 
tion with  export*  to  Yugoslavia,  for  the  pe- 
riod June  through  December  1970;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

Proposed  Lecis.t-ation  To  Designate  Lboai. 
Public  HoLtiAvs  in  the  District  or 
Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  to  the  Com- 
missioner, the  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
designate  the  legal  public  holidays  to  be 
observed  In  the  District  of  Columbia  (with 
an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Reports  and  Financial  Statements  or  the 
District  or  Columbu  Armort  Board 
A  letter  from  the  CSialnnan,  District  of 
Columbia  Armory  Board,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  report  and  financial  stat«- 
ments  of  the  Board's  operation  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Nationai  Guard  Armory 
and  the  report  and  financial  statements  of 
the  Board's  operaUon  of  the  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy Memorial  Stadium,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1970  (with  accompanying  re- 
ports) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Report  or  National  Water  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Wa:er  Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  second  Interim  report  of  the 
Commission  describing  Its  progrere  during 
calendar  year  1970  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Aflalrs. 

Views  or  Water  Resottbces  Cottncil  on 
National  Water  Commission's  Interim 
Report  No.  2 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Water  Re- 
sources Council,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  views  of  the  Council  on  the  National 
Water  Commission's  Interim  Report  No.  2 
covering  the  Commission's  activities  during 
1970;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Report    on    Application    From    the    Yolo 
County  Flood  Control  and  Water  Con- 
servation District,  Woodland,  Calitornia 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on 
the  receipt  of  a  project  proposal  from  the 
Yolo  County  Flood  Control  and  Water  Con- 
servation District  of  Woodland,  California; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 
Report   or   AoBictrLTURAL   Hall   or   Fame 
A  letter  from  Peat,  M&rwlck,  Mitchell  & 
Company,     Certified     Public     Accountants, 
tranomlttlng,  pursuant  to  law,  an  account- 
ants' reix>rt  and  financial  statementa  of  the 
Agricultural    Hall    of   Fame,    dated    August 
81.  1970  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Proposed  Legislation  To  Authorize  Fuhdb 
roR  Use  Under  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Federal  Cochalrman, 
The  Appalachian  Regional  Commission, 
transmltung  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
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to  exteiul.  and  to  authorize  fluids  to  carry 
out  th«  purpoaea  of,  tb«  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1060.  aa  amended; 
to  the  OoQunlttee  on  Public  Works. 

Paoposzo  LsaisLATioN  or  tbx  Atoicic 
ExnoT  CoMMiasioN 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  General  Man- 
ager, Atomic  Energy  Commission,  transmit- 
ting, for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  in 
relation  to  their  letter  of  January  26,  1B71, 
transmitting  proposed  legislation.  th*t  "The 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has  ad- 
vised that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  pres- 
entation of  the  draft  legislation  to  the  Con- 
greaa  and  that  its  enactment  wovUd  be  In 
aooord  with  the  program  of  the  President"; 
to  the  Joint  Ck>mmittee  on  Atomic  Energy. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMTITEES 

llie  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

8.  Res.  34.  Resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  for  Inqiiirlee  and 
Investigations;  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  BLLKNDKR,  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  without  amendment: 

8.  Res.  11.  Resolution  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations; referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rxiles  and  Administration. 


EXEX;imVE  RE3>ORTS  OP  A 
COMMTTTEE 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

John  B.  Connally.  of  Texas,  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  offices  indicated : 

IT.S.  Oovemor  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund;  U.3.  Governor  of  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment; Oovernor  of  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank;  and  X7.3.  Oovernor  of  the 
Asian  Development  Bank. 

David  M.  Kennedy,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Am- 
bassador at  Large. 


BILLS  AND  A  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

BUls  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  TOWER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bnx- 
MON,  Mr.  HANSKif,  and  Mr.  Pkabson)  : 

S.  637.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Natural  Oas  Act  relating  to 
rates  and  charges  shall  not  apply  to  new 
sales  of  nattiral  gas  In  Interstate  commerce 
for  resale  by  persons  engaged  solely  In  the 
production,  gathering,  and  sale  of  natural 
gas:  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Towxa  when  he  In- 
troduced  the  bill   appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr  TOWER: 

S.  638.  A  mil  to  assUt  the  SUtes  In  estab- 
lishing coastal  aone  management  plans  and 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

S.  639.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount  Individ- 
uals are  permitted  to  earn  without  suffering 
deductions  from  the  Insurance  benefits  pay- 
able to  them  under  such  title:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


S.  040.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Edgar  Fred- 
erlco  Estrada; 

8.  641.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  ot  Luis  C.  Guer- 
rero. Ouadelupe  Ouerrero,  and  Alfredo  Ouer- 
rero;  and 

S.  642.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Col.  Howell 
T.  Walker.  U.S.  Air  Force,  retired;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Towxa  when  he  in- 
troduced   S.    638    and    S.    639    appear    below 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  McCLELLAN : 

S.  643.  A  bin  for  the  general  revision  of 
the  Patent  Laws,  title  36  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

8.  044.  A  bill  for  the  general  revision  of 
the  Copyright  Law,  title  17  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  McClsixan  when 
he  Introduced  the  bills  appear  below  under 
the  appropriate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN   (by  request)  : 

S.  646.  A  bill  to  provide  relief  In  patent 
and  trademark  cases  affected  by  the  emer- 
gency situation  In  the  United  States  Postal 
Service  which  began  on  March  18,  1970;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  McClcixan  when 
he  Introduced  the  bill  appear  below  under 
the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Scott)  : 

S.  646.  A  bill  to  amend  title  17  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  limited  copyright  In  sound  record- 
ings for  the  purpose  of  protecting  against 
unauthorized  duplication  and  piracy  of 
sound  recordings,  and  for  other  piuposes;  and 

8.  647.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Act  to  provide 
for  the  registration  and  protection  of  trade- 
marks used  in  commerce,  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  certain  International  conven- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(The    remarks    of    Mr.    McCleix.an    when 
he  introduced  the  bills  appear  below  under 
the  appropriate  headings.) 
By    Mr.    MANSFIELD: 

8.  648.  A  blU  to  amend  secUon  1372  (e) 
(5)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1054 
so  as  to  exclude  certain  Interest  from  the 
definition  of  passive  Investment  income;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
AixsN.  Mr.  CHtnicH,  Ma.  Fulioucht, 
Mr.  OoLOWATSH,  Mr.  Mktcalj',  Mr. 
MoNTOTA,  Itlr.  Pboxmox.  and  Mr. 
Taft) : 

S.  649.  A  blU  to  abolish  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  at  a  future  date  and 
to  establish  a  commission  to  make  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  carrying  out  the 
functions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission after  such  date;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  MAiranxLD  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading. ) 

By  Mr  SPARKMAN: 

S.  680.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Doctor  Ben- 
jamin Quejas  Puzon;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judlcl&ry. 

By  Mr  MONDALE: 

S.  661.  A  nil  for  the  relief  of  Donald  W. 
Rundqulst;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr  PROXMIRE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Brooks)  : 

S.  663.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Truth  in  Lend- 
ing Act  to  protect  consumers  against  care- 
less and  unfair  billing  practices,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  PaoxMiax  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr  SPARKMAN : 

S.  653  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  CecU  A.  Don- 


aldson and  Llselotte  Donaldson;  to  tiie  Oom- 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 
S.  654.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Frederick  E. 
Keehn;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldarr' 
By  Mr.  STEVENSON: 
S.  666.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain  postal 
employees  at  the  Elmhurst.  111.,  Post  Office- 
and 

S.  656.    A   bill    for    the   relief  of  SJourjan 

Awal;    wife,    Sofie    Awal;    and   son,   Lekain 

Awal;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  McINTYRE: 

S.  657.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Louis  Afonso; 

and 

S.  658.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joao  Resendea 
SUva;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By   Mr.   PELL    (for   himself,   Mr.  Wn.- 
liams,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Kxnnxdt, 
Mr.     NxLBON,     Mr.     Mondalx,     Mr! 
Eaolxton,       Mr.       Cranston.      Mr! 
HUGHXS,  and  Mr.  Stxvxnson)  ; 
S.  659.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965,  the  Vocational  Educational 
Act  of  1963,  (and  related  Acts,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the   Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.) 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Prix  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  below  under  the  appro- 
priate heading.) 

By  Mr.  NEI^ON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

HUMPHBCT)  : 

S.  660.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Insecti- 
cide, Fungicide,  and  Rodentlclde  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Nrubon  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  below  under  ths 
appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BELLMON: 

S.  661.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Department 
of  Human  Resource  Development;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ooverument  Operations. 

S.  662.  A  bill  authorizing  grants  to  be  made 
to  certain  States  and  Federal  institutions  to 
assist  such  States  and  institutions  in  im- 
proving their  penal  and  post-adjudicatory 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(The    remarks   of   Mr.   Bxixmon   when  he 
Introduced  the  bills  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  CURTIS: 

S.  663.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  in  order  to  provide  that 
licenses  for  the  operation  of  a  broadcasting 
station  shall  be  Issued  tar  a  term  of  B 
years;   to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Cttstis  when  he  In- 
troduced  the   bill   appear   below   under  the 
appropriation  heading.) 
By  Mr.  COOK: 

S.  664.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform  Time 
Act  of  1966  to  provide  that  daylight  saving 
time  be  used  from  Memorial  Day  to  Labor 
Day;    to   the   Committee   on   Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Cook  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY : 

S.  665.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Mlchele 
Olampaolo.  A18979895;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 

8.  666.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands  in 
the  Lava  Beds  National  Moniiment  In  Cali- 
fornia as  wilderness; 

S.  667.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
In  the  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park  in 
California  as  wlldMneas;  and 

S.  668.  A  blU  to  designate  certain  lands  in 
the  Pinnacles  National  Monument  In  Cali- 
fornia as  wlldemees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Cranston  when  he 
introduced  the  bills  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself,  Ur. 
Towxa.  and  Mr.  Bxnnxtt)  (by 
request)  : 

8  669.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1960,  as  amended; 
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to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN   (for  himself,  Mr. 

Towxa,  and  Mr.  Bennett)  : 

S  670.  A  bill  to  authorize  further  adjust- 

menu  m  the  amount  of  silver  certificates 

outstanding,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 

Committee  on  Banking,  Hotislng  and  Urban 

Affairs. 

By   Mr.    METCALF    (for    himself   and 
Mr.  Mansfield)  : 

8.671.  A  bill  to  provide  for  division  and 
for  the  dUposition  of  the  funds  appropriated 
to  pay  a  judgment  In  favor  of  the  Blackfeet 
Tribe  of  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation. 
Uont.,  and  the  Groe  VenUe  Tribe  of  the 
f^rt  Belknap  Reservation,  Mont.,  in  Indian 
culms  Commission  docket  numbered  279-A, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  8TENNIS; 

8.672.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nicholaos 
Demltrlos  Apostolakls,  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.         

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

8. 673.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  an  increase 
In  the  amount  of  the  personal  exemptions  for 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31. 
1973;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  ot  Mr.  Hartkx  when  be  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  beading.) 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON    (for  himself,  Mr. 
MclNTTKX,  Mr.  Bath.  Mr.  Bible,  Mr. 
Church,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Ervin, 
Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  HATrixLO. 
Mr.     HOLLINCB,     Mr.     Hughes,     Mr. 
iMotnrx,   Mr.  Httmfhsxt,   Mr.  Kxn- 
NXOT,  Mr.  Magnvbon,  Mr.  MANsraxD, 
Mr.     McGxE.     Mr.     McGovxRi*.     Mr. 
Mr'"     Mr.    MoNSALE,    Mr.    Mon- 
TOTA,    Mr.    Moss,    Mr.    Muskib,    Mr. 
Pastore,    Mr.    Pell.    Mr.    Proxmibe, 
Mr.    Randolph,    Mr.    Ribicxjjt,    Mr. 
Spono.  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Stxvxnson, 
Mr.  Sticinoton.  Mr.  Williams,  and 
Mr.TuNNET)  : 
S.  674.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  to  move  amphetamines  and  cer- 
tain other  stimulant  substances  from  sched- 
ule III  of  such  Act  to  schedule  II;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Eagletom  when  he  In- 
troduced the  blU  appear  below  under  the  ap- 
propriate heading.) 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  TuNNET)  : 
8  675.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  State  laws  or 
regulations  with  respect  to  certain  environ- 
meutal  matters  shall  not  be  pre-empted  or 
nullified  by  Federal  law  until  such  time  as 
regulations  In  lieu  of  such  State  laws  or 
regulations  are  put  Into  effect  by  or  pursuant 
to  Federal  law;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Cranston  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
8  676.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pood  Stamp  Act 
of  1964  In  order  to  permit  eligible  households 
living  in  remote  areas  of  Alaska  to  use  food 
stamp  coupons  for  the  purchase  of  ammuni- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

8.  677.  A  bill  to  confer  jurisdiction  on  the 
Ufl.  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Alaska 
to  hear  and  determine  the  claim  of  the  State 
of  Alaska  for  a  refund  of  a  sum  paid  to  the 
United  States  for  flreflghUng  services;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8  678.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  restrict  contracts  for  services 
relating  to  the  p>osltions  of  guards,  elevator 
operators,  messengers,  and  custodians;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

8.  679.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  March  3. 
1899,  relating  to  penalties  for  wrongful  de- 
posit of  certain  refuse,  injury  to  harbor  im- 


provements,  and   obstruction   of   navigable 
waters;   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Stevens  when  he  In- 
troduced 8.  676.  S.  677,  and  S.  679  appear  be- 
low under  the  appropriate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  SCOTT   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mansfield)  : 

S.J.  Res.  29.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  designation  of  the  calendar  week  begin- 
ning on  May  30,  1971,  and  ending  on  June  5, 
1971,  as  "National  Peace  Corps  Week,"  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he  In- 
troduced the  joint  resolution  appear  below 
under  the  appropriate  beading.) 


S.  637— INTRODUCmON  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  NATURAL  GAS 
ACT 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  have  re- 
peatedly warned  that  this  Nation  faces 
an  energy  crisis  of  large  and  increasing 
proportions.  All  four  of  our  basic  energy 
resources  are  involved.  Today,  I  would 
like  to  discuss  the  problems  relating  to 
natvu-al  gas  and  to  introduce  legislation 
which  I  believe  will  partially  correct  this 
problem. 

The  problem  is  a  simple  one  to  state: 
We  are  consuming  our  reserves  of  nat- 
ural gas  at  a  faster  rate  than  we  are 
finding  gas.  Let  me  explain  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  problem. 

Natural  gas  provides  approximately 
32  percent  of  our  total  energy  require- 
ments. At  the  present  time,  we  consume 
about  21  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas  per 
year.  But  in  1969  we  located  only  about 
13  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas.  Thus,  a  def- 
icit was  created,  and  it  will  surely  in- 
crease if  present  pricing  poUcies  are  fol- 
lowed. The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  pre- 
dicted that  by  1980  potential  demand 
could  increase  to  93  billion  cubic  feet  of 
gas  per  day.  They  estimate  that  by  1980, 
however,  there  will  only  be  available 
about  63  billion  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  day. 
So  we  have  a  large  problem  involving  a 
basic  and  important  energy  resource. 

A  logical  question  to  ask  is  whether  we 
have  adequate  imdiscovered  reserves  to 
meet  our  needs.  The  answer  is  that  we 
do.  The  National  Petroleiun  Council  has 
recently  estimated  that  the  United 
States  may  harbor  as  much  as  1,543  tril- 
lion cubic  feet  of  natural  gas.  So,  we  do 
have  adequate  undiscovered  reserves  to 
meet  our  requirements. 

The  primary  cause  of  our  production 
deficiency  is  that  during  the  past  17 
years  the  Federal  Power  Commission  has 
kept  the  price  of  nautral  gas  so  low  that 
exploration  for  new  reserves  has  been 
discouraged.  This  regulation  was  im- 
posed by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1954.  Un- 
til that  time,  the  price  of  natural  gas 
paid  to  those  who  explore  for  smd  pro- 
duce natural  gas  was  regulated  only  by 
the  free  market  system. 

Pursuant  to  this  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion, the  Federal  Power  Commission  has 
set  the  price.  The  avowed  goals  of  the 
Commission's  pricing  policies  were  to 
assure  consumers  of  adequate  supplies 
at  reasonable  prices.  The  results  of  the 
past  17  years'  efforts  to  achieve  these 
goals  reveal  that  the  FPC  has  failed  mis- 
erably. As  noted  earlier,  our  reserves  are 
now    dangerously    low    and    worsening 


each  year.  The  price  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer was  not  a  reasonable  price. 
Cheap,  yes.  But  too  low  in  comparison  to 
other  fuels. 

For  a  comparison  of  relative  prices,  in 
1968  the  cost  of  gas  in  the  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
area  was  exceeded  by  35  percent  for  fuel 
oil,  47  percent  for  coal,  and  168  percent 
for  electricity. 

Similar  disparities  in  price  exist  at  the 
present  time  there  and  in  other  areas  of 
the  United  States. 

So  the  best  interests  of  the  consumer 
have  not  been  met.  In  some  areas  of  the 
United  States,  new  houses  and  apart- 
ments are  not  being  built  because  of  a 
lack  of  available  supplies  of  natural  gas 
to  heat  these  buildings. 

This  situation  is  especially  distressing 
in  view  of  the  f£.ct  that  natural  gas  is  the 
ideal  fuel.  It  does  not  pollute  the  en- 
vironment. The  consumer  is  now  ha\'ing 
to  pay  for  the  past  short-sightedness  of 
FPC  pricing  policies.  The  consumer  is  be- 
ing deprived  of  this  most  valuable  energy 
resource.  The  mere  peimies  per  thousand 
cubic  feet  of  gas  allegedly  saved  by  the 
consumer  over  the  past  17  years  is  costing 
the  consumer  today  in  brownouts,  black- 
outs, and  may  even  mean  cold  and  dark 
homes,  offices,  and  hospitals  before  the 
situation  is  corrected. 

There  is  a  solution  to  this  problem.  We 
must  remove  the  pricing  of  natural  gas 
from  the  Federal  Power  Commission  and 
return  it  to  the  free  market  system. 

This  solution  was  endorsed  in  principle 
by  the  President's  council  of  economic 
advisors  in  their  1971  annual  Economic 
Report  of  the  President.  I  would  like  to 
quote  from  this  report: 

There  appears  to  be  a  shortage  of  one 
major  energy  fuel,  natural  gas;  that  is.  Its 
production  Is  clearly  falling  short  of  desired 
consumption  at  current  prices.  Current  prices 
for  Interstate  sales  have  been  kept  low  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  which  sets  these 
fwlces  under  law,  not  only  have  prices  been 
too  low  for  desired  consumption  to  be  met, 
but  they  appear  also  to  have  retarded  devel- 
opment of  new  gas  supplies.  The  only  satis- 
factory solution  of  this  problem  is  to  allow 
the  price,  at  least  of  new  gas  not  previously 
committed,  to  approach  the  market-clearing 
level. 

In  a  White  House  press  conference  on 
January  30,  1971,  concerning  this  report, 
a  member  of  the  press  asked  if  the  report 
calls  for  the  deregulation  of  natural  gas. 
Dr.  Hendrick  S.  Houthakker,  a  member 
of  the  council,  responded  as  follows,  and 
I  quote : 

We  come  out  here  in  support  of  de-regula- 
tion of  gas  on  new  contracts. 

To  accomplish  this  deregulation,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  designed  to  de- 
regulate the  price  at  the  wellhead  of 
newly  discovered  natural  gas. 

I  anticipate  and  hope  that  the  price 
of  gas  will  increase  if  the  price  is  de- 
regulated. This  is  as  it  should  be. 

We  must  provide  the  necessary  in- 
centives to  encourage  exploration  for  new 
reserves  of  gas.  We  now  know  for  a  cer- 
tainty that  the  present  system  does  not 
work.  We  must  provide  this  industry  vrtth 
a  real  and  substantial  stimulus.  Not  only 
do  we  have  a  tremendous  present-  and 
future-producing  deficiency  to  overcome. 
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but  we  need  also  to  provide  some  cush- 
ion— some  excess  producing  capacity. 

There  Is  an  urgent  need  to  act  upon 
this  legislation  quickly. 

It  takes  from  4  to  10  years  to  develop 
new  reserves  of  natural  gas. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  if  we  are  pres- 
ently tn  trouble,  and  if  this  time  lag  ex- 
ists, we  can  waste  no  time  in  correcting 
this  situation. 

I  Sim  convinced  that  the  passage  of 
this  bill  will  substantially  eliminate  the 
cause  of  the  present  shortages  of  natural 
gas  by  providing  the  ecoix>mlc  incen- 
tives necessary  to  produce  increased  ex- 
ploration. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Senators  Bkllmon.  HAifSOf ,  and  Pxahson, 
I  hereMTlth  offer  my  bill  to  dereg\ilate 
the  wellhead  price  of  natural  gaa  and 
ask  that  It  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Rkcors. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Wyonung  (Mr.  Hansen)  is  necessarily 
absent  but  has  asked  me  to  have  placed 
in  the  Record  his  prepared  remarks  in 
oosponsorship  of  this  bill.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  remarks  of  Sen- 
ator Hansxk  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  statement  will  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro. 

The  bill  (S.  637)  to  provide  that  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Natural  Oas  Act 
relating  to  rates  and  charges  shall  not 
apply  to  new  sales  of  natural  gas  in  inter- 
state commerce  for  resale  by  persons 
engaged  solely  in  the  production,  gather- 
ing, and  sale  of  natural  gas.  introduced 
by  Mr.  Towxr  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators ) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  and  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  637 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Th»t  tb«  Na- 
tural Q»B  Act.  M  amended  (53  Stat.  821,  60 
Stat.  83.  61  Stat.  459.  68  8t«t.  36.  72  Stat.  941. 
947  and  76  Stat.  72;  15  U.3.C.  717-717W).  Is 
amended  as  follows ' 

3«c  101  Section  3  of  the  Natural  Oaa  Act, 
aa  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  th«r«of  the  following  new  subsections  : 

"(10)  'Independent  producer'  means  a  na- 
tural gas  company  solely  engaged  Ln  the  pro- 
duction, gathering,  proceaaing,  or  sale  of  na- 
tural gas  In  Interstate  commerce  for  resale 
but  not  engaged  In  the  dlstrllmtlon  thereof 
for  ultimate  public  constunptlon  nor  cUsal- 
fled  by  the  Commlssloa  as  an  interstate  pipe- 
line company. 

"(11)  'Indefinite  escalation  provision' 
means  a  proTlslon  In  a  contract  covering  a 
sale  of  natural  gas  by  an  Independent  pro- 
ducer In  Interstate  commerce  for  resale  that 
provides  for  any  change  In  price  other  than 
to  a  definite  amount  on  a  specific  date  or 
other  than  to  reimburse  the  seller  for  all  or 
any  part  of  the  changes  In  production,  sever- 
ance, or  gathering  taxes  levied  upon  the 
seller." 

Sac.  103.  The  Natural  Oas  Act.  as  amended. 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section : 

"Sac.  24.  Notwithstanding  any  o^her  provi- 
sion of  the  Natural  Gas  Act.  as  .uuended,  the 
price,  rate  or  charge  demanded  or  made  for 
the  sale,  between  nonafnitates.  of  natural  gas 
in  Interstate  commerce  for  resale  shall  not  be 


subject  to  Commission  consideration  or  ap- 
proval when  evaluating  the  present  or  future 
public  convenience  and  necessity  pursuant  to 
section  7(e)  of  the  Act:  Provided,  however. 
That  the  sale  of  natural  gas  In  Interstate 
commerce  for  resale  Is  made  by  an  Independ- 
ent producer,  as  hereinbefore  defined,  from 
acreage  dedicated  to  the  Interstate  market 
for  the  first  time  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  amendment:  the  amounts  to  be 
charged  or  demanded  for  said  sale,  either 
initially  or  pursxiant  to  a  subsequent  escala- 
tion, snail  be  expressly  set  forth  in  the  con- 
tract of  sale  In  terms  of  a  definite  price  per 
unit:  any  indefinite  escalation  pnjvlslon.  as 
hereinbefore  defined,  contained  in  contracts 
executed  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  amendment  shall  be  Inoperative  and 
of  no  effect  at  law;  the  contract  of  sale  shall 
expressly  provide  that,  after  acceptance  by 
an  Independent  producer  of  a  certificate  of 
public  convenience  and  necessity  Issued  by 
the  Commission  authorizing  said  sale  pursu- 
ant to  section  7  of  the  Act.  the  definite  unit 
prices  specified  therein  shall  not  be  In- 
creased by  subsequent  amendment  to  the 
contract;  nothing  contained  in  this  section 
should  be  construed  as  relieving  the  Com- 
mission of  the  obligation  to  consider  and 
approve  all  of  the  other  contract  provisions, 
terms,  requirements,  and  conditions  or  any 
type  of  arrangement  regardless  of  the  effect 
they  may  have,  either  directly  or  Indirectly, 
upon  the  definite  unit  prices  specified  In  the 
contract:  Fivthermore.  sections  4.  5.  6.  and 
9  of  the  Act  shall  not  be  applicable  to  atUd 
sale  If,  with  reapeit  thereto,  a  certificate  of 
public  convenience  and  necessity  has  been 
Issued  by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Act." 

The  statement  submitted  by  !i4r. 
Tower  for  Mr.  Hansen  is  as  follows: 

STATUtKNT  OF  MB.  HaNSXN 

Mr.  Hansxn.  Mr.  President,  last  October 
I  was  happy  to  Join  the  able  and  dlstlngiiiabed 
Senator  from  Ttaaa  (Mr.  Town)  tn  intro- 
ducing legislation  which  I  believe  la  essential 
If  this  nation  Is  to  continue  enjoying  the 
abundance  and  dependability  of  one  of  tta 
moet  vital  energy  sources. 

As  former  Federal  Power  ComnUaaloner 
Carl  li.  Bagge  pointed  out  In  hU  remarks  on 
the  bill  he  drafted  at  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas,  the  Oommlaalon  has  rec- 
ognized the  need  of  the  Interstate  market  for 
new  supplies  by  Its  authorization  of  the  Im- 
portation of  much  higher  priced  Canadian  gaa 
and  has  also  certified  Imports  of  even  higher 
priced  gas  In  liquid  form  to  the  east  coast 
and  New  England. 

The  producers  of  that  gas  In  Canada  or 
Algeria,  or  wherever  It  comes  from,  are  prob- 
ably getting  the  same  price  for  their  gas 
whether  It  is  old  or  new  gas,  and  I  believe 
that  Is  one  of  our  problems  In  the  regulation 
prooaas,  and  In  this  bill.  ISi.  Bagge.  in  fact, 
said  in  hia  letter  to  Senator  Towia  that  this 
bUl  should  not  be  considered  aa  the  only 
effective  approach  for  accomplishing  this  ob- 
jective. 

Rather,  he  said  the  draft  bill  will  serve  as 
a  conatructlTe  basis  for  further  discussion 
and  analysis. 

Such  analysis  should,  I  believe,  include  a 
determination  of  the  true  economic  value  of 
natural  gas  aa  a  fuel  as  compared  with  other 
fuels  In  terms  of  the  energy  or  BTU  content. 

Presently,  the  petroleum  industry  sells 
more  energy — BTtJ's — In  the  form  of  natxiral 
gas  than  in  oil.  But  natural  gaa  now  returns 
to  the  Industry  only  about  one-fourth  of  In- 
dustry revenues. 

This  groM  tmb«Uanoe  must  be  corrected  If 
the  Industry  la  to  generate  the  capital  needed 
for  a  domestic  exploration-development  pro- 
gram adequate  for  the  reserves  of  oU  and  gar 
we  must  have  for  the  future — and  the  very 
immediate  future. 

This  Imbalance  must  be  corrected  and  to  do 
this,  all  old — presently  flowing — gas  must  also 


be  freed  from  depressed  prices  established 
under  PPC  control. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  further  discus- 
sion and  analysis  of  this  legislation  will  tn. 
elude  the  price  of  old  as  well  as  new  gas  and 
some  realistic  pricing  formxila  for  presently 
committed  gas. 

Mr.  President,  the  unrealistic  price  of 
natural  gas  is  a  key  element  in  the  energy 
crisis  now  facing  this  nation  and  It  is  a  prob- 
lem that  needs  to  be  resolved  and  resolved 
quickly. 

Chairman  John  N.  Nasslkas  warned  more 
than  a  year  ago  that  we  were  facing  a  very 
real  and  Imminent  shortage  of  natural  gas. 
He  also  conducted  an  InvesUgaUon  and  audit 
of  all  available  natural  gas  supplies  and 
ordered  hearings  in  all  major  gas  producing 
areas. 

According  to  the  PPC,  the  most  Important 
evidence  collected  during  the  nationwide  In- 
vestigation shows  prices  are  higher  in  the 
unregulated  intrastate  market,  which  is 
drawing  gas  from  the  Interstate  markets. 
The  staff  rep>oned  that  Intrastate  prices 
range  as  high  as  30  cents. 

This  compares  with  an  average  wellhead 
price  of  about  16  cents  and  emphasizes  the 
need  for  unregulated  wellhead  prices. 

When  contracts  have  been  signed  for 
Canadian  gas  at  rates  even  higher  than  Intra- 
state rates  and  liquified  natural  gas  from 
Algeria  and  Venezuela  that  would  cost  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  domestic  gas  delivered 
to  the  east  coast.  It  Is  long  past  time  that 
we  acted,  Mr.  President,  and  acted  quickly 
If  we  are  to  avert  a  further  energy  crisis. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Interior  for  Natural 
Resources,  Hollls  M.  Dole,  pointed  out  the 
urgent  need  for  a  concerted  effort  by  both 
the  government  and  Industry  toward  solu- 
tion of  the  energy  crisis  In  »  recent  speech 
at  Stanford  CTnlveralty.  He  warned: 

"But  the  relatively  comfortable  balance 
we  now  happen  to  enjoy  between  energy 
supply  and  demand  Ls.  I  subnUt.  both  ephem- 
eral and  Illusory,  and  my  concern  Is  that 
having  warned  the  public  of  an  energy 
crisis  that  has  not  yet  materialized,  those 
who  did  so  may  now  be  accused  of  crying 
wolf.  The  wolf  indeed  at  the  door  earlier 
this  winter;  he  has  merely  gone  away  for 
a  time.  But  he  will  surely  be  back,  and  he 
may  well  bring  the  whole  pack  with  him. 
For  beyond  this  winter  loom  the  peak  load 
demands  for  electricity  of  next  summer; 
the  steadUy  diminishing  capability  of  the 
gas  Industry  to  meet  the  demands  made  on 
tt  the  ever-increasing  dependency  upon 
foreign  oU,  particularly  along  the  East 
Coast;  the  tenuous  supply  of  fission  fuels 
available  at  reasonable  cost  for  burner  re- 
actors: and  the  mounting  constraints  upon 
the  use  of  coal  In  metropolitan  areas." 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senators  to 
consider  the  proposal  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  and  I  offer  here  today  as 
an  urgent  first  step  in  the  solution  of  this 
crisis  and  an  effort  to  keep  the  wolfpack 
from  the  door. 


S.  638— INTRODU<7nON  OF  A  BILL 
TO  ASSIST  STATES  IN  ESTABLISH- 
ING COASTAL  ZONE  MANAGE- 
MENT PLANS  AND  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today  a  measure  designed  to  meet 
one  of  the  most  pressing  problems  facing 
the  Nation:  The  steady  deterioration 
through  pollution,  erosion,  and  other 
types  of  abuse  and  misuse  of  our  coastal 
zones.  I  am  dpflning  the  coastal  zone, 
for  the  purpose  of  legislation,  as  the 
area  extending  inland  approximately  50 
miles  from  the  coast  and  extending  sea- 
ward to  the  limits  of  the  territorial  sea  for 
water  rights  and,  iniUally.  to  the  depth 
of  200  meters  for  the  sea-bed  rights.  This 


concept  of  the  coastal  zone  ^411  allow 
'  a  to  include  all  of  the  areas  that  the 
joverelgnty  of  our  Nation  comprises  and 
gljQUld  be  the  minimum  of  anything  that 
ve  consider  in  such  a  metisure. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  an  increasing 
need  for  a  coastal  zone  management  con- 
cept. Each  year,  even  each  day.  there  is 
iccelerated  human  activity,  both  on  and 
off-shore.  In  the  coastal  zone.  The  longer 
we  wait,  the  worse  the  situation  becomes. 
We  all  hear  graphically  reported  each 
day  the  pollution  of  our  coastal  areas. 
Likewise,  poor  use  and  even  misuse  of 
tiiese  dwindling  land  and  water  re- 
jources— which  we  must  recognize  are 
itrlctly  limited— are  actually  diminish- 
ing the  area  and  usefulness  of  our  coastal 
wne.  There  are  still  more  threats  to  this 
area,  which  in  most  cases  are  Just  as 
ominous  as  the  man-made  ones;  these 
thieats  are  the  storms  that  constantly 
plague  us:  hurricanes,  cyclones,  water 
gpouts,  et  cetera.  We  must  have  adequate 
planning  and  protective  facilities  in  this 
area,  so  as  to  safe-guard  the  lives  of  our 
dtlaens  and  to  prevent  calamitous  dam- 
age to  our  coastal  zone  land  area. 

Mr.  President,  currently  more  than  53 
percent  of  our  Nation's  population  In- 
habits the  coastal  zone.  In  addition,  with 
the  great  fishing  and  shrimping  indus- 
tries, oil  production,  and  other  ocean  re- 
lated industries,  not  to  mention  the  wild- 
life breeding  groimds  located  there, 
everyone  in  the  United  State.s  Is  vitally 
affected  by  what  happens  in  this  area. 

The  basic  thrust  of  my  bill,  as  is  stated 
in  the  title  itself,  is  to  assist  the  States 
in  developing  and  carrying  out  plans  and 
programs  for  and  in  the  coastal  zone. 
This  is  consistent  with  the  President's 
stated  policy  of  reversing  the  flow  of 
power  from  Washington  and  channeling 
It  back  to  the  States.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  give  a  great  deal  of  fi- 
nancial and  planning  assistance  In  this 
area;  but.  in  the  long  run,  the  burden  is 
on  the  States  to  identify,  meet,  and  solve, 
their  own  problems.  It  Is  here,  in  the  in- 
terface of  the  State  and  Its  people  and  Its 
needs,  that  the  real  action  must  take 
place.  The  great  diversity  of  local  prob- 
lems and  situations,  as  well  as  our  Amer- 
ican philosophy  of  Government  from 
preempting  this  field.  It  is  all  too  easy 
to  attempt  problems  by  simply  setting 
up  another  Federal  agency.  This  Is  the 
old  solution;  this  is  the  tired  solution, 
we  must  now  turn  from  It  and  seek  an 
.\merlcan  solution. 

In  this  coastal  zone  regimes,  the  genius 
of  the  American  free  enterprise  system 
must  be  given  every  possible  freedom  to 
develop,  consLstcnt  with  our  broad  policy 
statements.  Government  cannoL  succeed 
where  the  American  system  has  failed: 
Government  may  in  some  instances  be 
a  partner  with  industry  and  with  the 
men  and  women  who  daily  toil  in  the  Na- 
tion, but  It  must  never  be  relied  on  as 
the  sole,  or  In  most  instances  even  the 
primary  problem  solver.  Inflexible  guide- 
lines must  give  way  to  commonsense  ap- 
proaches; only  in  this  way  can  a  liv- 
ing solution  be  found. 

Specifically,  Mr.  President,  my  bill 
calls  for  the  Federal  Government  to  as- 
8l«t  the  States  in  planning  for  their 
coastal  zone  program  by  providing  ex- 


pertise and  up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost 
of  implementing  the  plan  and  program. 
I  have  made  specific  provisions  that  all 
coastal  States  shall  receive  at  least  some 
cf  the  fimds  appropriated  under  this  au- 
thorization; there  must  not  be  a  gap  in 
our  program. 

There  shall  be  one  agency  In  each 
coastal  State  to  coordinate  the  plans  and 
programs  for  the  coastal  zone.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  acting  through  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmowheric  Ad- 
ministration and  other  appropriate 
agencies,  shall  assist  the  States  where  re- 
quired and  where  asked.  In  such  a  part- 
nership, we  should  be  able  to  create  the 
atmosphere  wherein  a  living  solution 
may  be  found  to  this  problem. 

Some  will  note  that  this  legislation 
carries  with  It  a  somewhat  novel  ap- 
proach that  limits  the  life  of  this  author- 
ization to  10  years.  This  does  not  mean, 
Mr.  President,  that  I  believe  we  will  solve 
the  coastal  zone  problems  for  all  time 
within  10  years.  What  it  does  mean,  how- 
ever, is  that  as  a  general  principle,  we 
in  the  legislative  branch  of  Government 
should  review  our  general  legislative  ap- 
proach to  problems  at  a  regular  period  to 
see  that  they  still  meet  the  demands  of 
the  time.  I  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this 
subject  at  a  later  date  and  am  including 
it  here  as  part  of  my  overall  philosophy 
concerning  the  oversight  which  we  ought 
to  give  all  of  our  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  most  legis- 
lative proposals  when  drawn  on  new  and 
complex  subjects  are  likely  to  have  some 
features  that  upon  close  scrutiny  may 
need  to  be  altered  somewhat.  I  have  at- 
tempted to  anticipate  most  of  the  usual 
pitfalls  in  my  draft;  but  there  can  always 
be  imforeseen  problems.  For  this  reason. 
I  think  that  It  is  important  that  we  have 
full  hearings  before  the  appropriate  sub- 
committee and  committee  on  this  and 
similar  pieces  of  legislation.  In  this  way, 
all  Interested  parties  will  have  a  full  op- 
portunity to  study  and  comment  upon 
this  Important  problem.  We  will  have  a 
full  opportunity  to  view  the  wide  range 
of  proposals  that  will  be  before  us  in- 
cluding the  interesting  and  good  set  of 
proposals  that  the  administration  will 
soon  be  forwarding  to  us.  Sometimes  in 
the  past  we  have  acted  in  a  too  hasty 
manner;  let  us,  in  this  instance,  take 
care  to  give  our  committee  system  the 
chance  to  work  at  its  best. 

I  thank  the  Senators  for  their  atten- 
tion. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (8.  638)  to  assist  the  States 
in  establishing  coastal  zone  management 
plans  and  programs  introduced  by  Mr. 
Tow«R,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro,  as  follows : 

8.  6S8 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 

entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  a  compre- 


hensive, long-range,  and  coordinated  national 
program  in  marine  science,  to  establish  a 
National  Council  on  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development,  and  a  Commission 
on  Marine  Science,  Engineering  and  Re- 
sources, and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
October  15,  1966,  as  amended  (18  UJB.C.  1131 
et  Eeq.) ,  U  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  titles : 
■  TITLE  m— PLANNTNa  AND  MANAGE- 
MENT OP  THE  COASTAL  ZONE 

"SHOBT   TTTLX 

"Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
National  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of 
1971'. 

"CONGRESSIONAI,   TDTDmOe 

"Sec.  302.  The  Congress  finds — 

•■(a)  That  the  well-being  of  American 
society  now  demands  that  manmade  laws  be 
extended  to  regulate  the  Impact  of  man  on 
the  biophysical  environment. 

"(b)  That  there  is  a  national  Interest  In 
the  effective  management,  beneficial  use,  pro- 
tection, and  development  of  the  Nation's 
coastal  zone. 

"(c)  That  the  loastal  one  ia  rich  In  a 
variety  of  natural,  commercial,  recreational, 
Industrial,  and  esthetic  resources  of  Immedi- 
ate and  potential  value  to  the  present  and 
future  well-being  of  our  Nation. 

"(d)  That  the  increasing  and  competing 
demands  upon  the  lands  and  waters  of  our 
coastal  zone  occasioned  by  population  growth 
and  economic  development,  Including  re- 
quirements for  Industry,  commerce,  resi- 
dential development,  recreation,  extraction  of 
mineral  resourcee  and  fossil  fuels,  transpor- 
tation and  navigation,  waste  disposal,  and 
harvesting  of  fish,  shellfish,  and  other  living 
marine  resources,  have  resulted  In  the  loss  of 
living  marine  resources,  wildlife,  nutrient- 
rich  areas,  p>ermanent  and  adverse  changes 
to  ecological  systems,  decreasing  open  space 
for  public  use,  and  shoreline  erosion. 

"(c)  That  the  coastal  zone,  and  the  fish, 
shellfish,  other  living  marine  resources,  and 
wlldUfe  therein,  are  ecologically  fragile  and 
consequently  extremely  vulnerable  to  de- 
struction by  man's  alterations. 

"(f)  That  present  land  and  water  uses  in 
the  more  populated  coastal  areas  do  not  ade- 
quately accommodate  the  diverse  require- 
ments of  the  coastal  zone. 

"(g)  That  in  light  of  competing  demands 
and  the  urgent  need  to  protect  our  coastal 
zone,  the  Institutional  framework  responsi- 
ble Is  currently  diffuse  in  focus,  neglected  In 
Importance,  and  Inadequate  In  regulatory 
authority. 

"(h)  That  the  key  to  more  effective  use 
of  the  coastal  zone  U  the  Introduction  of  a 
management  system  permitting  conscious 
and  Informed  choices  among  alternative 
\ises. 

"(1)  That  the  absence  of  a  national  policy 
and  an  Integrated  management  and  plan- 
ning mechanism  for  the  coastal  zone  resource 
has  contributed  to  the  Impairment  of  the 
Nation's  environmental  quality. 

"DECLARATIOK   OF   POLICY 

"Sec.  303.  Congress  finds  and  declares  that 
It  Is  the  policy  of  Congress  to  preserve,  pro- 
tect, develop,  and  where  possible  to  restore. 
the  resources  of  the  Nation's  coastal  zone  for 
this  and  succeeding  generations  The  Con- 
gress declares  that  it  Is  necessary  to  encour- 
age and  assist  the  coastal  States  to  exercise 
effectively  their  responsibilities  over  the  Na- 
tion's coastal  zone  throtigh  the  preparation 
and  implementation  of  management  plans 
and  programs  to  achieve  wise  tiee  of  the 
coastAl  zone  through  a  balance  between  de- 
velopment and  protection  of  the  natural  en- 
vironment. Congress  declares  that  It  is  the 
duty  and  responslbUlty  of  all  Federal  agen- 
cies engaged  In  programs  affecting  the 
coastal  zone  to  cooperate  and  participate  In 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Purther,  It  Is  the 
policy  of  Congress  to  encourage  the  particl- 
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p«tlon  of  the  public  an<l  Federal.  State,  and 
local  govemmenta  In  the  development  at 
coastal  zone  management  plans  and  pro- 
gnuna. 

"DKriNITIONS 

"Sec.  304.  Pot  the  purpoeea  of  thla  title — 

"(a)  'BBtuary'  meana  that  paxt  of  a  river 
or  stream  or  other  body  of  water  having  un- 
impaired natural  connection  with  the  open 
sea.  where  the  sea  water  Is  measurably  di- 
luted with  fresh  water  derived  from  land 
drainage,  or  with  the  Oreat  Lakes 

"(b)  'Coastal  zone'  means  the  land,  waters. 
and  lands  beneath  the  waters  near  the 
coastline  (Including  the  Oreat  Lakes)  and 
estuaries.  For  purposes  of  Identifying  the 
objects  of  planning,  management,  and  regu- 
latory programs  the  coastal  zone  extends 
seaward  to  the  outer  limit  of  the  United 
States  territorial  sea  for  water  rights  and  to 
.  the  depth  of  2(X)  meters  for  sea-bed  rights, 
or  to  a  greater  depth  as  the  Secretary  may 
from  time  to  time  declare,  and  to  the  Inter- 
national boundary  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  in  the  Oreat  Lakes.  Within  the 
coastal  zone  as  defined  herein  are  Included 
areas  and  lands  Influenced  or  affected  by 
water  such  as,  but  no  limited  to.  beaches, 
salt  marshes,  coastal  and  Intertldal  areas. 
sounds,  embayments,  hart>ors.  lagoons.  In- 
shore waters,  rivers,  and  channels. 

"(e)  'Coastal  State'  means  any  State  of 
the  United  States  in  or  bordering  on  tbe 
Atlantic.  Pacific,  and  Arctic  Oceans,  Oulf  of 
Mexico,  Long  Island  Sound,  or  the  Oreat 
Lakes,  and  Includes  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Ouam,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

"(d)  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

"MANAGKMUrr     PLAN      AND     PSOCRAM     DSTTI.OP- 
MCTrr    GRANTS 

"Sec.  306.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  annual  grants  to  any  coastal  State 
for  the  purpoee  of  assisting  In  the  develop- 
ment of  a  management  plan  and  program  for 
the  land  and  water  resources  of  the  coastal 
zone.  Such  grants  shall  not  exceed  SO  per 
centum  of  the  costs  of  such  program 
development  In  any  one  year.  Other  federal 
funds  received  from  other  sources  shall  not 
be  used  to  match  such  grants.  In  order  to 
qualify  for  grants  under  this  subsection,  the 
coastal  State  must  reasonably  demonstrate 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that  such 
grants  wUl  be  used  to  develop  a  management 
plan  and  program  consistent  with  the  re- 
quirements set  forth  In  section  306  (c)  of 
this  title.  Successive  grants  may  be  made 
annually  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  two 
years:  Provided.  That  no  such  grant  shall  be 
made  under  this  subsection  until  the  Secre- 
tary finds  that  the  coastal  State  Is  adequately 
and  expeditiously  developing  such  man  age  - 
ment  plan  and  program. 

"(b)  Upon  completion  of  the  development 
of  the  coastal  State's  management  plan  and 
program,  the  coastal  State  shall  submit  such 
plan  and  program  to  the  Secretary  for  review, 
approval  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 306  of  this  title,  or  such  other  action 
as  he  deems  necessary.  On  final  approval  of 
such  plan  and  program  by  the  Secretary,  tbe 
coastal  State's  eligibility  for  further  grants 
under  this  section  shall  terminate,  eoid  the 
coastal  State  shall  be  eligible  for  grants 
under  section  306  of  this  title. 

"(0)  No  annual  grant  to  a  single  coastal 
State  shall  be  made  under  this  section  In 
excess  of  (300,000. 

"(d)  With  the  approval  of  the  Secretary, 
the  coastal  States  may  allocate  to  an  Inter- 
state agency  a  portion  of  the  grant  under 
this  section  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"ADimnSTSATTVS     OBANTS 

"Sxc.  306.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  annual  grants  to  any  coastal  State 
tor  not  more  than  50  per  centtun  of  the  costs 


of  administering  the  coastal  State's  manage- 
ment plan  and  program,  if  he  approves  such 
plan  and  program  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (c)  hereof.  Federal  funds  received  from 
other  sources  shall  not  be  used  to  pay  the 
coastal  State's  share  of  costs. 

"(b)  Such  grants  shall  be  allotted  to  the 
States  with  approved  plans  and  programs 
based  on  regulations  of  the  Secretary  taking 
Into  account  the  amount  and  nature  of  the 
coastline  and  area  covered  by  the  plan,  popu- 
lation and  other  relevant  (actors. 

"(c)  Prior  to  granting  approval  of  a  com- 
prehensive management  plan  and  program 
submitted  by  a  coastal  State,  the  Secretary 
shall  find  that: 

"(1)  The  coastal  State  has  developed  and 
adopted  a  management  plan  and  program 
for  lis  coastal  zone  adequate  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title.  In  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations published  by  tbe  Secretary,  and 
with  the  opportunity  of  full  participation  by 
relevant  Federal  agencies.  State  agencies, 
local  governments,  regional  organizations. 
and  other  Interested  parties,  public  and 
private. 

"(3)  The  coastal  State  has  made  provision 
for  public  notice  and  held  public  hearings  In 
the  development  of  the  management  plan 
and  program.  All  required  public  hearings 
under  this  title  must  t>e  announced  at  least 
thirty  days  before  they  take  place,  and  all 
relevant  materials,  documents,  and  studies 
must  be  made  readily  available  for  the  public 
for  study  at  least  thirty  days  in  advance  of 
tbe  actual  hearing  or  hearings. 

"(3)  The  management  plan  and  program 
and  changes  thereto  have  t>een  reviewed  and 
approved  by  the  Governor. 

"(4)  The  Oovemor  of  the  coastal  State  has 
designated  a  single  agency  to  receive  and 
administer  the  grants  for  Implementing  the 
management  plan  and  program  set  forth  In 
paragraph  (1 )  of  this  subsection. 

"(5)  The  coastal  State  ts  organized  to  Im- 
plement the  management  plan  set  forth  In 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection. 

"(6)  The  coastal  State  has  the  regulatory 
authorities  necessary  to  Implement  the  plan 
and  program,  Including  the  authority  set 
forth  In  subsection  (g)  of  this  section. 

"(d)  With  the  approval  of  the  Secretary, 
a  coastal  State  may  allocate  to  an  Interstate 
agency  a  portion  of  the  grant  under  this 
section  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  provided  suoh  In- 
terstate agency  has  the  authority  otherwise 
required  of  the  coastal  State  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section,  if  delegated  by  the 
coastal  State  for  purposes  of  carrying  out 
specific  projects  under  this  section. 

"(e)  The  coastal  State  shall  be  auUiorlzed 
to  amend  the  management  plan  and  program 
at  any  time  that  It  determines  the  condi- 
tions which  existed  or  were  foreseen  at  the 
time  of  the  formulation  of  the  management 
plan  and  program  have  changed  so  as  to  Jus- 
tify modification  of  the  plan  and  program. 
Such  modification  shall  be  In  accordance  with 
the  procedures  required  under  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section.  Any  amendment  or  modifica- 
tion of  the  coastal  State's  management  plan 
and  program  may  be  reviewed  by  the  Secre- 
tary before  additional  administrative  grants 
are  made  to  the  coastal  State  under  the  plan 
and  program  as  amended. 

"(O  Prior  to  granting  approval  of  the  man- 
agement plan  and  program,  the  Secretary 
.shall  find  that  the  coastal  State,  acting 
through  Its  chosen  agency  or  agencies  (in- 
cluding local  governments),  has  authority 
for  the  management  of  the  coastal  zone  In 
accordance  vrlth  tbe  management  plan  and 
program  and  such  authority  shall  Include 
power — 

"  ( 1)  to  administer  land  and  water  use  reg- 
ulations, coordinate  and  plan  for  public  and 
private  development  of  the  coastal  zone  In 
order  to  assure  compliance  with  the  manage- 
ment plan  and  program,  and  to  mediate  oon- 
filcts  among  competing  uses; 


"(3)  to  acquire  fee  simple  and  less  than 
fee  simple  Interests  In  lands,  waters,  and 
other  property  within  the  coastal  zone 
through  condemnation  or  other  means  when 
necessary  to  achieve  conformance  with  the 
management  plan  and  program; 

"(3)  to  control  and  develop  land  and  facil- 
ities as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  management  plan  and  program;  and 

"(4)  to  borrow  money  and  Issue  bonds  for 
the  purpose  of  land  acquisition  or  land  and 
water  development  and  restoration  projects. 

"(h)  No  annual  administrative  grant  to 
a  coastal  State  shall  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion in  excees  of  15  per  centum  of  the  total 
amount  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  nor  shall  any  coastal 
State  having  In  effect  a  plan  approved  by 
the  Secretary  receive  less  than  1  per  centum 
of  the  total  amount  appropriated  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"BOND  AND  LOAN  CUAaANTIXa 

"Szc.  307.  In  addition  to  grants-in-aid, 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  enter  Into  agree- 
ments with  coastal  States  to  underwrite  by 
guaranty  thereof  bond  Issues  or  loans  for  the 
purposes  of  land  acquisition,  or  land  and 
water  develooment  nad  restoration  projects: 
Provided,  That  the  aggregate  principal 
amount  of  guaranteed  bonds  and  loans  out- 
standing at  any  time  may  not  exceed  1140  • 
000.000. 

"RECtJLATTOJfS 

"Sic.  308.  The  Secretary  shall  develop  and 
promulgate,  pursuant  to  section  653  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  after  appropriate  con- 
sultation with  other  Interested  parties,  both 
public  and  private,  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"REVlrW  AND  PERTORMAircS 

"Sec.  309.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct 
a  continuing  review  of  the  comprehensive 
management  plans  and  programs  of  the 
coastal  States  and  of  the  performance  of 
each  coastal  State. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  have  the  authority 
to  terminate  any  financial  assistance  ex- 
tended under  section  306  and  to  withdraw 
any  unexpended  portion  of  such  assistance 
If  ( 1 )  he  reasonably  determines  that  the 
coastal  State  Is  falling  to  adhere  to  and  is 
not  Justified  in  deviating  from  the  program 
approved  by  the  Secretary;  and  (2)  the 
coastal  State  has  been  given  notice  of  pro- 
posed termination  and  withdrawal  and  an  op- 
portunity to  present  evidence  of  adherence 
or  Justification  for  altering  its  program: 
Provided,  That  such  determination  shall  be 
made  only  after  there  has  been  a  full  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing. 

"RECORDS 

"Sec.  310.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  a  grant 
under  this  title  shall  keep  such  records  as  the 
Secretary  shall  reasonably  prescribe,  includ- 
ing records  which  fully  disclose  the  amount 
and  disposition  of  the  funds  received  under 
the  grant,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  project 
or  undertaking  supplied  by  other  sources, 
and  such  other  records  as  will  facilitate  an 
effective  audit. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
Oeneral  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  recipient  of  the  grant  that  are 
pertinent  to  the  determination  that  funds 
granted  are  used  In  accordance  with  this 
title. 

"AonsoRT  coMMrrrsE 
"Sec.  311.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  establish  a  coastal  and  eetu- 
arlne  zone  management  advisory  committee 
to  advise,  consult  with,  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Secretary  on  matters  of 
policy  concerning  the  coastal  and  estuarlne 


tones  of  the  coastal  States  of  the  United 
States  on  a  regular  basis.  Such  conunlttee 
ijj»U  be  composed  of  not  more  than  fifteen 
penons  designated  by  the  Secretary  and 
^U  perform  such  functions  and  operate 
In  such  a  manner  as  the  Secretary  may 
direct. 

■■(b)  Members  of  said  advisory  committee 
who  are  not  regular  full-time  employees  of 
the  United  States,  while  serving  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  committee,  including  travel  time, 
may  receive  compensation  at  rates  not  ex- 
ceeding the  dally  rate  for  OS-18;  and  while 
ao  serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  Individuals  In 
the  Government  service  employed  Intermit- 
tently. 

"DmERACENCT   COORDINATION  AND  COOPERATION 

•Sec.  313.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not  ap- 
prove the  management  plan  and  program 
submitted  by  the  State  pursuant  to  section 
306  unless  the  views  of  Federal  agencies  prin- 
cipally affected  by  such  plan  and  program 
have  been  adequately  considered.  In  case  of 
serious  disagreement  between  any  Federal 
sgency  and  the  State  In  the  development  of 
the  plan  the  Secretary,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  shall 
seek  to  mediate  the  differences. 

"(b)  (1)  All  Federal  agencies  conducting  or 
lupportlng  activities  In  the  coastal  and  estu- 
artae  zone  shall  seek  to  make  such  activities 
consistent  with  the  approved  State  manage- 
ment plan  and  program  for  the  area. 

■•(2)  Federal  agencies  shall  not  undertake 
any  development  project  in  a  coastal  zone 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  coastal  State,  is 
inconsUtent  with  the  management  plan  of 
such  coastal  State  unless  the  SecreUry,  after 
receiving  detailed  comments  from  both  the 
federal  agency  and  the  coastal  State,  finds 
that  such  project  is  consistent  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  title,  or  is  Informed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  finds  that  the  proj- 
ect Is  necessary  In  the  Interest  of  national 
security. 

"(3)  Any  applicant  for  a  Federal  license 
or  permit  to  conduct  any  activity  In  the 
coastal  zone  subject  to  such  license  or  per- 
mit, shall  provide  In  the  application  to  the 
licensing  or  permitting  agency  a  certlfica- 
Uon  from  the  appropriate  State  agency  that 
the  proposed  activity  compiles  with  the  State 
coasul  zone  management  plan  and  program. 
And  that  there  Is  reasonable  assurance,  as 
determined  by  the  State,  that  such  activity 
will  be  conducted  In  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  State's  coastal  zone  management 
plan  and  program.  The  State  shall  establish 
procedures  for  public  notice  in  the  case  of 
all  applications  for  certification  by  It,  and 
to  the  extent  It  deems  appropriate,  proce- 
dures for  public  hearings  In  connection  with 
specific  applications.  If  the  State  agency 
falls  or  refuses  to  act  on  a  request  for  certifi- 
cation within  six  months  after  receipt  of 
such  request,  the  certification  requirements 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  waived  with  re- 
spect to  such  Federal  application.  No  license 
or  permit  shall  be  granted  until  the  certifi- 
cation required  by  this  section  has  been  ob- 
tained or  has  been  waived  as  provided  In 
the  preceding  sentence,  unless,  after  receipt 
of  detailed  comments  from  the  relevant  Fed- 
eral and  State  agencies,  and  the  provision  of 
an  opportunity  for  a  public  hearing,  the  ac- 
tivity Is  found  by  the  Secretary  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  objectives  of  this  title  or 
necessary  In  the  Interest  of  natloiud  secu- 
rity. Upon  reoelr'  of  such  application  and 
certification,  the  licensing  or  permitting 
>gency  shall  immediately  notify  the  Secre- 
tary of  such  application  and  certification. 

""(c)  State  and  local  governments  submit- 
ting applications  for  Federal  assistance  In 
coastal  areas  shall  indicate  the  views  of  the 
appropriate  State  or  local  agency  as  to  the 


relationship  of  such  activities  to  the  approved 
management  plan  and  program  for  the 
coastal  zone.  Such  applications  shall  be  sub- 
mitted in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
title  rv  of  the  Intergovernmental  CJoordina- 
tlon  Act  of  1968.  Federal  agencies  shall  not 
approve  proposed  projects  that  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  coastal  States  management 
plan  and  program,  except  upon  a  finding  by 
the  Secretary  that  such  project  is  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  title  or  necessary 
In  the  Interest  of  national  security. 

"(d)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued— 

"(1)  to  diminish  either  Federal  or  State 
Jurisdiction,  responsibility,  or  rights  In  the 
field  of  planning,  development,  or  control  of 
water  resoiirces  and  navigable  waters;  nor  to 
displace,  supersede,  limit,  or  modify  any  In- 
terstate compact  or  the  Jurisdiction  or  re- 
sponsibility of  any  legally  established  Joint 
or  common  agency  of  two  or  more  States,  or 
of  two  or  more  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment: nor  to  limit  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress to  authorize  and  fund  projects: 

"(2)  to  change  or  otherwise  affect  the  au- 
thority or  responsibility  of  any  Federal  offi- 
cial In  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office 
except  as  required  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title: 

"(3)  as  superseding,  modifying,  or  repeal- 
ing existing  laws  applicable  to  the  various 
Federal  agencies,  except  as  required  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title;  nor  to  affect 
the  Jurisdiction,  powers,  or  prerogatives  of 
the  International  Joint  Commission,  United 
States  and  Caruida.  the  Permanent  Engineer- 
ing Board,  and  the  United  States  Operating 
Entity  or  Entitles  established  pursuant  to 
the  Columbia  River  Basin  Treaty,  signed  at 
Washington,  January  17.  1961,  or  the  Inter- 
national Boundary  and  Water  Commission, 
United  States  and  Mexico. 

"ANNTTAlt  BZPORT 

"Sec.  313.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  President  for  transmittal 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  January  1  of 
each  year  a  report  on  the  administration  of 
this  title  for  the  preceding  Federal  fiscal  year. 
Such  report  shall  Include  but  not  be  re- 
stricted to  (1)  an  Identification  of  the  State 
programs  approved  pursuant  to  this  title  dur- 
ing the  preceding  Federal  fiscal  year  and  a 
description  of  those  programs:  (2)  a  listing 
of  the  States  participating  In  the  provisions 
of  this  title  and  a  description  of  the  status 
of  each  State's  programs  and  Its  accomplish- 
ments during  the  preceding  Federal  fiscal 
year;  (3)  an  itemization  of  the  allotment  of 
funds  to  the  various  coastal  States  and  a 
breakdown  of  the  major  projects  and  areas  on 
which  these  funds  were  expended:  (4)  an 
identification  of  any  State  programs  which 
have  been  reviewed  and  disapproved  or  with 
respect  to  which  grants  have  been  terminated 
under  this  title,  and  a  statement  of  the  rea- 
sons for  such  action:  (5)  a  listing  of  the 
Federal  development  project  which  the  Sec- 
retary has  reviewed  under  section  313  of  this 
title  and  a  summary  of  the  final  action  taken 
by  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  each  such 
project;  (6)  a  summary  of  the  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary  or  in  effect  during 
the  preceding  Federal  fiscal  year;  (7)  a  sum- 
mary of  a  coordln.ited  national  strategy  and 
program  for  the  Nation's  coastal  zone  in- 
cluding Identification  and  discussion  of  Fed- 
eral, regional.  State,  and  local  responsibilities 
and  functions  thereof;  (8)  a  summary  of 
outstanding  problems  arising  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  title  in  order  of  priority;  and 
(9)  such  other  information  as  may  be  re- 
quired under  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1999. 

"(b)  The  report  required  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  contain  such  recommendations  for 
additional  legislation  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  this 
title  and  enhance  Its  effective  operation. 


"AWnOPSlATIONfl 


"SBC.  314.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated — 

"(1)  the  sum  of  $2,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1972  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  not 
to  exceed  $7,000,000  annually,  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  thereafter  prior  to  June  80,  1976, 
for  grants  under  section  305; 

"(2)  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $7,000,000 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  and  each  succeeding  fiscal  year 
thereafter  for  grants  under  section  306; 

"(b)  There  are  also  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  such  sums,  not  to 
exceed  $1,000,000  annually,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  administrative  expenses  incident  to 
the  administration  of  this  title." 

"LENGTH    or   ATTTHORrZATlON 

■'Sec.  316.  (a)  This  authorization  for  exer- 
cise of  authority  and  expenditure  of  funds 
shall  expire  ten  years  from  the  date  that 
this  Act  shall  finally  become  effective:  and 

"(b)  The  expiration  of  all  authority  under 
the  Act  shall  net,  of  Itself,  affect  adversely 
any  State  agency  operating  under  the  Act. 

"SPECIAL    EXCEPTION 

"Sec.  316.  For  the  ptupoae  of  excluding  Fed- 
eral funds  from  matching  requirements,  un- 
der this  Act,  any  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  a  Federal  revenue  sharing  authoriza- 
tion or  a  consolidation  of  existing  Federal 
grant  programs  into  not  more  than  ten  gen- 
eral purpose  grant  programs  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  'other  Federal  revenue  from  other 
sources'  as  mentioned  In  sec.  805  (a)  of  this 
Act  and  other  places  in  this  Act." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  blU  to 
establish  a  national  policy  and  develop  a  na- 
tional program  for  the  management,  bene- 
ficial use,  protection,  and  development  of  the 
land  and  water  resources  of  the  Nation's 
coastal  zones." 


S.  639— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  INCREASE  THE  SOCIAL  SE- 
CURITY EARNINGS  TEST 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  which  would  increase 
the  social  security  earnings  test  from 
$1,680  a  year  to  $3,000  a  year.  The  need 
to  increase  the  amount  that  a  person 
can  earn  and  still  get  all  of  his  social 
security  benefits  is  obvious.  Last  year 
the  social  security  bill,  H.R.  17550,  sent 
to  the  Senate  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  bill  that  was  report- 
ed by  the  Committee  of  Finance  con- 
tained provisions  increasing  this  amoimt 
to  $2,000  a  year  and  the  amoimt  was 
further  increased  to  $2,400  under  a  floor 
amendment  presented  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

In  addition  to  increasing  the  amount 
that  a  person  can  earn,  my  bill  would 
change  the  way  that  benefits  are  reduced 
when  a  person  earns  more  than  the  ex- 
empt amount.  Under  present  law,  benefits 
are  reduced  by  $1  for  each  $2  of  the  first 
$1,200  of  earnings  above  the  exempt 
amount  and  by  $1  for  each  $1  of  earn- 
ings above  that  amount — above  $2,800 
under  present  law.  My  bill  would  change 
this  procedure  so  that  the  $1  reduc- 
tion in  benefit  for  each  $2  of  earnings 
would  apply  to  all  earnings  above  the  ex- 
empt amount — above  $3,000.  Thus,  im- 
der  my  bill  not  only  would  social  security 
beneficiaries  be  able  to  earn  more  and 
still  get  all  of  their  benefits  but,  if  they 
did  earn  more  than  the  exempt  amount, 
they  would  be  able  to  keep  more  of  their 
earnings. 
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As  a  result,  a  significant  number  of 
beneficiaries  would  be  able  to  take 
meaningful  p€irt-tlme  work  which  would 
make  a  real  contribution  to  their  stand- 
ards of  living. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  periodic 
Increases  in  the  social  security  earnings 
test  Is  well  known  to  this  body.  The  need 
for  change  has  been  demonstrated  so 
often  that  the  arg\mients  in  favor  of  the 
change  are  almoet  trite.  In  the  past,  the 
Congress  h&s  recognized  the  need  for 
change  and  h£is  acted  from  time  to  time 
to  increase  the  amount  that  beneficiaries 
are  permitted  to  earn.  In  general  the 
question  has  not  been  should  the  amount 
be  increased,  rather  It  has  been  by  how 
much  can  we  afford  to  increase  it?  Quite 
honestly,  I  believe  that  if  each  Senator 
were  to  be  asked  what  he  favored  doing 
about  the  social  secxirity  earnings  test. 
his  first  reaction  would  be  to  abolish  it.  A 
more  reasoned  approach,  however,  seems 
called  for  in  view  of  the  high  cost  of  doing 
away  with  the  test.  If  we  were  to  do  away 
with  the  test,  it  would  cost  somewhat 
more  than  $2*2  billion  in  the  first  year 
compared  to  about  $930  million  for  the 
change  I  propose.  In  the  long  nm  this 
would  amount  to  about  0.32  percent  of 
taxable  payroll. 

The  social  security  bill  that  we  passed 
last  year  is  coming  back  to  us  again  this 
jrear.  I  would  hope  that  the  Conmilttee  on 
Finance  would  report  a  bill  with  the 
earnings  test  changed  as  It  would  be  in 
my  bill.  If  the  committee  recommends  a 
lesser  change,  I  would  urge  Senators  to 
support  my  measure  In  the  bill  the 
Senate  sends  to  conference. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  wlU  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  639)  to  amend  title  n  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the 
amount  individuals  are  i>ermltted  to 
earn  without  suffering  deductions  from 
the  insurance  benefits  payable  to  them 
imder  such  title,  introduced  by  Mr.  Tow- 
EH  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committe  on  Finance  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou,  as 
follows : 

S.  630 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assCTnbled.  That  (»> 
p»ragT»pba  (1)  and  (4)  (B)  of  section  a03 
(f)  o€  the  Social  Security  Act  ar«  aaob 
amended  by  rtrtklng  out  "tl40"  and  insert- 
ing In   Ueu  thereof  "•260". 

(b)  Paragraphs  (l)(Ai  of  section  303(h) 
of  suioh  Act  Is  amended  by  strUOng  out  "•140" 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "•360". 

(c)  The  flnrt  sentence  of  section  a03(f) 
(S)  of  such  Act  la  amended  to  reed  as  fol- 
lows: "For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  and 
snbeectlon  (h).  an  fndlrlduars  excess  earn- 
ings for  a  taxable  year  shall  be  80  per  cen- 
tmn  of  his  earnings  for  such  year  In  excess 
of  the  product  of  tafiO  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  months  in  tuota  year.". 

8kc.  a.  The  Eimendinenta  made  by  this  Act 
Bball  apply  vUh  respect  to  taxable  years  end- 
ing after  Dwxmbet  1970. 


S.  643— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  GENERAL  REVISION 
OP  THE  PATENT  LAWS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Patents.  Trademarks,  and  Copy- 
rights. I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bin  for  the  general  revision  of 
the  patent  laws,  title  35  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Other  than  for  the  addition  of  one  sec- 
tion to  the  transitional  and  supplemen- 
tary provisions  to  reflect  action  taken  by 
the  91st  Congress,  the  bill  which  I  am  in- 
troducing today  is  identical  to  S.  2756  of 
the  91st  Congress.  Following  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  subcommittee  hearings  on  the 
report  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
the  Patent  System  and  of  the  various 
patent  revision  bills  that  were  subse- 
quently introduced.  I  directed  the  sub- 
committee staff  to  meet  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Patent  OfQce,  the  or- 
ganized bttf,  industry,  and  other  in- 
terested parties  in  an  effort  to  devise 
compromise  legislation.  S.  2756  was  the 
result  of  that  undertaking. 

Although  the  studies  and  hearings  of 
the  subcommittee  on  patent  law  revision 
had  been  concluded  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  current  administra- 
tion, I  deferred  action  on  this  legislation 
so  as  to  permit  the  administration  to 
make  any  recommendations  it  thought 
useful.  I  met  with  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents,  and  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary requested  reports  from  the  appro- 
priate departments  of  the  executive 
branch.  Since  the  totroduction  of  S.  2756 
I  have  received  numerous  comments  and 
suggested  amendments  from  the  legal 
profession,  trade  associations,  and  other 
Interested  individuals. 

On  Ptbruary  28.  1969,  I  requested  the 
views  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
concerning  the  patent  fee  schedule  pro- 
vided in  UUe  35.  On  April  17.  1969,  I 
received  a  letter  from  the  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  Department  of  Commerce  in- 
dicating that  the  administration  had  un- 
dertaken a  review  of  its  position  on  pat- 
ent fees  and  it  was  hoped  that  before  the 
end  of  1969  the  views  of  the  administra- 
tion could  be  communicated  to  the  sub- 
committee. The  subcommittee  has  yet  to 
receive  the  recommendations  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

On  August  15.  1969.  the  Judiciary 
Committee  requested  a  report  from  the 
Deoartment  of  Justice  on  S.  2756.  The 
Department  has  vet  to  respond  to  the 
committee's  request.  On  August  27.  1969. 
the  committee  requested  a  report  on  the 
same  bill  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. The  Department  of  Commerce 
has  yet  to  respond 

On  April  8.  1970.  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  Introduced  two  Impor- 
tant amendments  which  he  intended  to 
propose  to  S.  2756.  On  April  13.  1970.  re- 
ports on  Senator  Scott's  proposed 
amendments  were  requested  trom  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  The  committee  has 
yet  to  receive  the  views  of  either  De 
partment. 


The  subcommittee  delayed  reporting 
patent  legislation  in  1969  as  an  accom- 
modation to  a  new  administration.  The 
Ls.sues  presented  by  S.  2756  have  been  de- 
bated for  several  years.  The  President 
in  recent  weeks  has  spoken  frequently 
of  delays  in  the  processing  of  legislation 
by  the  Congres-s  and  has  expressed  con- 
cern at  the  unfinished  business  of  the 
9l8t  Congress.  The  President  in  the  state 
of  the  Union  address  urged  the  Congress 
to  open  the  way  to  "a  new  American  rev- 
olution ...  In  which  government  at  aU 
levels  was  refreshed  and  renewed."  I 
shsJl  give  careful  consideration  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  for 
reorganization  tmd  reform  of  the  exec- 
utive branch.  I  suggest,  however,  that  it 
would  not  be  Inappropriate  to  first  com- 
plete the  unfinished  business  of  reform, 
such  as  the  reform  of  the  patent  system, 
to  which  so  much  time  and  effort  has  al- 
ready  been  devoted. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Com- 
missioner of  Patents  timely  prepared  his 
recommendations  concerning  reform  of 
the  patent  system  but  that  the  trans- 
mission to  the  Congress  of  the  adminis- 
tration's position  has  been  delayed  be- 
cause of  unresolved  conflicts  within  the 
executive  brcmch.  It  is  now  17  months 
since  the  committee  requested  the  views 
of  this  administration.  I  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  the  necessary  action  to  se- 
cure the  prompt  transmission  to  the 
Congress  of  the  requested  reports. 

It  is.  of  course,  possible — and  may  be 
necessary — for  the  subcommittee  to  act 
without  the  counsel  of  the  executive 
branch.  It  Is  much  preferable,  however, 
especially  in  which  a  complex  area  as 
patent  law.  for  the  Congress  to  act  with 
the  cooperation  of  those  who  have  the 
responsibility  for  the  administration  of 
the  patent  system. 

Late  in  the  2d  session  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
without  public  notice  or  hearings,  added 
to  the  clean  air  amendments  bill  a 
sweeping  provision  providing  for  the 
compulsory  licensing  of  patents,  trade 
secrets  and  other  forms  of  industrial 
property.  A  modified  version  of  this  pro- 
vision is  contained  In  section  308  of  the 
Clean  Air  Amendments  Act  of  1970.  This 
section  which  is  of  great  significance  to 
the  patent  system  was  not  considered  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  which 
has  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  sub- 
ject matter.  Because  of  my  desire  not  to 
delay  the  progress  of  the  clean  air  bill  I 
did  not  seek  to  have  the  bill  referred  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  During  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report  <mi 
this  legislation  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Sponc).  who  was  one  of 
the  conferees,  stated: 

After  reflecting  upon  the  ImpUcatlons  of 
the  section.  I  would  have  preferred  that  the 
Issues  Involved  be  reviewed  by  the  Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee  on  Patents.  Trademarks, 
and  CJopyrlghts.  However,  the  conference  re- 
port language  on  the  matter  U  an  Improve- 
ment over  the  provisions  In  the  Senate- 
passed  bill  The  section  will  not  become  gen- 
erally operative  tar  at  least  two  years,  and 
In  the  Interim  I  would  hope  that  the  Issues 
involved  wUl  be  the  subject  of  hearings  and 
review. 
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The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
yid  Welfare  in  indicating  the  adminls- 
tnition  position  on  the  Senate  bill  said 
of  the  patent  provision: 

We  are  not  oonvlnoed  of  the  need  for  such 
,  basic  change  In  policy  In  Ught  of  Its  po- 
tHitlal  adverse  effects  and  In  the  absence  of 
known  abuses. 

In  order  that  the  committee  having 
jorlsdictlon  In  patent  matters  may  con- 
duct hearings  and  review  this  subject  I 
have  Included  In  the  patent  revision  bill, 
as  a  new  section  6  of  the  transitional 
and  supplementary  provisions,  language 
deleting  section  308  of  the  Clean  Air 
Amendments  Act  and  inserting  substi- 
tute language.  The  new  provision  directs 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  If  he  determines  that 
the  purposes  and  Intent  of  the  Clean  Air 
Amendments  Act  are  being  retarded  by 
any  provision  of  the  patent  law  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Congress  such  modification 
of  the  patent  law  as  may  be  necessary. 

I  antlcip»ate  that  the  subcommittee  will 
And  It  necessary  to  reopen  the  patent  re- 
vision hearings  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  several  Issues  which  have 
arisen  since  the  conclusion  of  the  origi- 
nal hearings,  noticeably  the  amendments 
introduced  by  the  minority  leader.  It  is 
my  intention  that  these  hearings  also 
consider  the  relationship  of  the  patent 
systwn  to  the  efforts  to  improve  the  en- 
vironment. If  these  hearings  demon- 
strate a  current  necessity  for  modifica- 
tion of  the  patent  system.  I  believe  the 
subcommittee  would  have  no  dlfftculty  In 
adopting  appropriate  amendments  of  the 
patent  code. 

The  attention  of  the  subcommittee  h&s 
been  recently  directed  to  the  contribu- 
tion of  patent  litigation  to  the  backlog  of 
civil  cases  in  the  Federal  courts.  The 
Chief  Justice  prior  to  assuming  his  cur- 
rent office  said  that: 

One  thing  an  appellate  judge  leams  very 
quickly  Is  that  a  large  part  of  all  the  litiga- 
tion In  the  courts  Is  an  exercise  In  futility 
sad  frustration.  The  anomaly  Is  that  there 
are  better  ways  of  resolving  private  disputes, 
and  we  must  in  the  public  Interest  more 
toward  t&klng  a  large  volume  of  private  con- 
flicts out  of  the  courts  and  Into  the  channels 
of  arbitration. 

It  has  been  recommended  that  the 
subcommittee  should  Include  In  the  pat- 
ent revision  legislation  provisions  pro- 
viding for  the  arbitration  of  cases  relat- 
ing to  patent  validity  and  the  infringe- 
ment of  patents.  I  have  no  current 
opinion  concerning  the  desirability  or 
feasibility  of  such  procedures,  and  no 
provisions  of  this  nature  are  Included  In 
this  bill.  I  am.  however,  requesting  the 
Judicial  Conference  and  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  organized  patent  bar 
to  submit  their  views  to  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  643)  for  the  general  re- 
vision of  the  Patent  Laws,  title  35  of  the 
United  States  Code,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
McClellan.  was  reorived,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


S.  644— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  GENERAL  REVISION 
OF  THE  COPYRIGHT  LAW 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pat- 
ents, Trademarks,  and  Copjrlghts,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
for  the  genertil  revision  of  the  copyright 
law.  tiUe  17  of  the  United  States  Code, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Title  I  of  this 
legislation  provides  for  the  general  re- 
vision of  the  copyright  law.  title  n  es- 
tablishes the  National  Commission  on 
New  Technological  Uses  of  Copyrighted 
Works,  and  title  m  provides  for  the  pro- 
tection of  ornamental  designs  of  useful 
articles. 

Other  than  for  necessary  technical 
and  perfecting  amendments,  the  text  of 
the  bill  which  I  am  hitroducing  today  is 
identical  to  that  reported  favorably  by 
the  subcommittee  during  the  91st  Con- 
gress. No  further  action  on  that  bill  was 
taken  because  of  circumstances  beyond 
the  control  of  the  subcommittee. 

A  principal  factor  delaying  further 
Senate  action  on  the  copyright  revision 
bill  was  the  unresolved  cable  television 
issue.  Section  111  of  S.  543  of  the  91st 
Congress,  the  copyright  revision  bill.  In- 
cluded provisions  relating  to  secondary 
transmissions  by  cable  systems  and  pro- 
vided a  coordinated  resolution  of  neces- 
sarily related  copyright  and  communica- 
tion questions.  Senate  action  on  the  sub- 
committee bill  was  not  feasible  because 
of  the  pendency  of  proceedings  before  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
concerning  proposed  CATV  rules.  The 
subcommittee  was  assured  last  summer 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  that  prior  to 
the  convening  of  the  92d  Congress  the 
Commission  would  adopt  appropriate 
CATV  rules.  The  Commission  did  not 
act.  partly  due  to  the  lack  of  a  full  mem- 
bership of  the  Commission.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission  has  now  again 
assured  me  that  the  Commission  will  pro- 
ceed expeditiously  to  reach  some  deter- 
mination concerting  those  aspects  of  the 
cable  television  question  coming  within 
its  Jurisdiction. 

After  the  Commission  has  determined 
its  CATV  rules,  the  subcommittee  will 
review  section  111  to  determine  what 
modifications  may  be  necessary  and  de- 
sirable. There  Is  no  justification  for  any 
further  delay  in  the  resolution  of  this 
question  by  the  Congress  and  the  Com- 
mission. If  it  should  develop  that  the 
Commission  is  not  prepared  to  bring  its 
rulemaking  proceedings  to  a  reason- 
ably prompt  definitive  conclusion  it  will 
be  my  intention  to  seek  Senate  passage 
of  the  CATV  provisions  approved  by  the 
subcommittee. 

Action  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  on  the  CATV  question  will 
be  a  major  contribution  to  the  enactment 
by  this  Congress  of  the  long  overdue 
modernization  of  the  copyright  statute. 
Authors,  composers,  i>erforming  artists, 
and  other  creators  are  entitled  to  expect 
this  Congress  to  pass  a  progressive  and 
equitable  copyright  law. 

Most  of  the  technical  amendments  in- 
corporated in  the  bill  which  I  am  intro- 


ducing today  consist  of  necessary 
changes  in  the  effective  dates  of  various 
provisions.  The  other  perfecting  amend- 
ments are : 

First.  The  addition  of  a  subsection  to 
section  112  clarifying  the  right  of  non- 
profit organizations  to  make  under  cer- 
tain conditions  copies  of  programs  em- 
bodying copyrighted  works  of  a  religious 
nature. 

Second.  Clarification  of  section  114  to 
make  clear  that  the  section  prohibits  the 
unauthorized  dubbing  of  the  sound  rec- 
ord of  a  motion  picture  sound  track. 

Third.  The  addition  of  a  clause  In  sec- 
tion 601  to  clarify  with  respect  to  the 
restrictions  on  the  importation  of  for- 
eign manufactured  works  the  applica- 
tion of  the  foreign  national  exemption 
to  "works  made  for  hire." 

Fourth.  The  addition  to  chapter  8, 
Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal,  of  sec- 
tions 808  and  809  fixing  the  effective  date 
for  the  distribution  of  copyright  royalties 
and  specifying  the  scope  of  judicial  re- 
view of  final  decisions  by  the  Copyright 
Royalty  Tribunal. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  refer- 

•The  bill  (S.  644)  for  the  general  revi- 
sion of  the  copyright  law,  title  17  of 
the  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  McClellan, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committe  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


S.  645— INTRODUCnON  OF  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  THE  POSTAL  SERV- 
ICE EMERGENCY 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Sut>commlttee 
on  Patents,  Trswiemarks  and  Copjrrlghts, 
I  Introduce,  by  request  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  for  appropriate  reference, 
a  bill  to  provide  relief  in  patent  and 
trademsu"k  cases  affected  by  the  emer- 
gency situation  in  the  U5.  postal  service 
which  began  on  March  18,  1970. 

The  regular  operations  of  the  postal 
service  were  disrupted  in  Mareh  1970  by 
an  illegal  work  stoppage  by  certain  em- 
plo3?ees  of  the  postal  service.  Mail  delays 
of  several  days  occurred  and  the  Presi- 
dent on  March  23,  1970,  declared  a  na- 
tional emergency. 

The  patent  and  trademark  statutes 
contain  nimierous  time  periods  during 
which  specified  actions  must  be  taken  by 
patent  and  trademark  appUcants  and 
owners.  Failure  to  take  a  required  action 
within  the  statutory  time  period  gen- 
erally results  In  a  forfeiture  of  some  or 
all  of  the  rights  involved.  Although  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  statutes  provide  for 
the  excusing  of  unavoidable  delay,  other 
provisions  leave  the  applicant  without 
recourse  when  he  is  unable  to  take  action 
within  the  statutory  period.  The  only 
remedy  for  an  applicant  in  such  a  case 
is  to  seek  the  enactment  of  private  legis- 
lation by  the  Congress  making  a  special 
exception  to  the  general  law. 

The  filing  dates  of  patent  and  trade- 
mark applications  may  be  critically  im- 
portant In  determining  patent  and  trade- 
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mark  rights.  The  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  to  give  patent  and  trademark 
applicants  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
claim  for  a  filing  date  earlier  than  the 
date  on  which  the  application  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Patent  OCBce.  The  applica- 
tion would  be  entitled  to  the  filing  date 
which  it  would  normally  have  received 
except  for  the  disruption  of  postal 
service. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (8.  645)  to  provide  relief  in 
patent  and  trademark  cases  affected 
by  the  emergency  situation  In  the 
U.S.  postal  service  which  began  on 
March  18.  1970.  introduced  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Cl«i.lan.  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


S.  646— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  PROTECT  AGAINST  PIRACY  OF 
SOUND  RECORDINGS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Patents,  Trademarks,  and  Copyrights, 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Mr.  Scott,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  17  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  provide  for  the  creation  of  a  lim- 
ited copyright  in  sound  recordings  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  against  unau- 
thorized duplication  and  piracy  of  sound 
recordings,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
Is  identical  to  S.  4592  which  I  introduced 
on  December  18,  1970.  Information  sup- 
plied to  the  Copyrights  Subcommittee 
indicates  a  rapid  Increase  in  the  unau- 
thorized duplication  and  piracy  of  sound 
recordings.  It  has  been  estimated  that  as 
many  as  18.000  Ulegal  tapes  are  being 
produced  each  day  depriving  the  record 
industry,  its  distributors  and  performing 
artists  of  an  estimated  $100  million  an- 
nually in  tape  sales. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has 
been  advised  that  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Copyright  OfBce  are  "fully 
and  unqualifiedly  in  favor  of  the  pur- 
pose the  bill  is  Intended  to  fulfill."  The 
report  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  on 
the  predecessor  bill  states  In  part: 

Th«  recent  and  very  large  Increase  in  un- 
authorized duplication  of  commerclai  rec- 
ords haa  beoonae  a  matter  of  public  concern 
In  this  country  and  abroad.  With  the  grow- 
ing availability  and  use  of  Inexpensive  cas- 
sette and  cartridge  tape  players,  this  trend 
seems  certain  to  continue  unless  effective 
legal  means  of  combatting  It  can  be  found. 
Neither  the  present  Federal  Copyright  Stat- 
ute nor  the  common  law  or  statutes  of  the 
various  states  are  adequate  for  this  purpose. 

The  Library  of  Congress  and  the 
Copyright  Office  have  indicated  that 
"the  national  and  international  problem 
of  record  piracy  Is  too  urgent  to  await 
comprehensive  action  on  copyright  law 
revision."  The  substance  of  the  bill  I  am 
Introducing  has  already  been  approved 
by  the  Copyrights  Subcommittee  as  part 
of  the  legislation  for  general  revision  of 
the  copyright  law. 

Anyone  having  comments  on  this  s\ib- 


ject.  or  proposed  amendments,  should 
now  submit  them  to  the  subcommittee. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bUl  (S.  646>  to  amend  title  17  of 
the  United  States  Code  bo  provide  for 
the  creation  of  a  limited  copyright  in 
sound  recordings  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting against  unauthorized  duplication 
and  piracy  of  soimd  recording,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Scott>. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


S.  647— INTRODUCTION  OP  THE  "T7N- 
PAIR  COMPETITION  ACT  OF  1971" 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Mr.  Scott,  the  Unfair 
Competition  Act  of  1971. 

The  bill  would  establish  a  uniform 
body  of  Federal  unfair  competition  law 
by  creating  a  Federal  statutory  tort  of 
unfair  competition  affecting  Interstate 
commerce,  and  by  establishing  Federal 
jurisdiction  over  such  tort  claims  within 
the  framework  of  the  Trademark  Act  of 
1946.  The  crux  of  the  bill  proposes  a  new 
section  43(a)  of  the  Trademark  Act  in- 
cluding in  three  subsections  those  torts 
generally  acknowledged  to  give  rise  to 
the  major  part  of  the  law  of  unfair  com- 
petition. In  a  fourth  subsection,  provision 
is  made  for  the  Federal  courts  to  deal 
with  other  acts  which  constitute  unfair 
competition  because  of  misrepresenta- 
tion or  misappropriation  of  goods  or 
services. 

The  bill  provides  that  all  the  remedies 
set  forth  in  the  Trademark  Act  for  In- 
fringement of  trademarks  would  be 
available  In  respect  to  acts  of  unfair  com- 
petition. However,  the  bill  would  not  af- 
fect remedies  which  are  otherwise  avail- 
able or  preempt  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
State  in  cases  of  unfair  competition. 

The  need  for  legislation  In  this  area 
has  been  widely  recognized.  A  national 
coordinating  committee,  composed  of 
leading  business  and  legal  organizations, 
was  established  for  the  purpose  of  foster- 
ing such  legislation.  Other  than  for  tech- 
nical amendments  the  bill  which  Senator 
Scott  and  I  are  Introducing  today  is 
identical  to  S.  766  of  the  91st  Congress. 
No  action  was  taken  on  this  legislation 
in  the  previous  Congress,  but  it  Is  an- 
ticipated that  hearings  will  be  scheduled 
on  this  bill  during  the  current  session. 

Anyone  interested  in  thi.s  legislation 
should  address  his  comments  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Patents,  Trademarks  and 
Copyrights  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  647)  to  amend  the  act  to 
provide  for  the  registration  and  protec- 
tion of  trademarks  used  in  commerce,  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  certain  inter- 
national conventions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Introduced  by  Mr.  McClillaw  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Scott),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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S.  649— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  RE 
LATINO     TO     THE     INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  Ute 
in  the  91st  Congress  the  Senior  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chtjhch)  and  I  intro- 
duced legislation  which  would  abolish  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  To- 
day, I  have  sent  to  the  desk  an  identical 
proposal  which,  if  enacted,  would  abolish 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
after  a  2-year  period  during  which  a  spe- 
cial committee  would  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  consider  phasing  out  the 
Commission  and  the  appropriate  transfer 
of  its  duties  to  one  or  more  existing  Fed- 
eral authorities.  This  legLslatlon  is  being 
cosponsored  by  Senators  AntxN,  Church. 

PULBRIGHT.    OOLDWATIR,    MBTCALF,    MoN- 

tota.  Proxiore,  and  Taft. 

This  proposal  is  not  offered  lightly  by 
me  nor  my  colleagues.  In  my  own  case, 
it  has  been  only  after  much  thought  and 
consideration  of  what  hsis  become  one  of 
the  most  serious  crises  in  our  domestic 
economy.  Surface  transportation  is  badly 
in  need  of  some  new  guidance.  If  the  ICC 
had  more  forcefully  advocated  and  Im- 
plemented their  existing  authority  over 
the  past  several  decades.  I  am  convinced 
that  we  would  not  be  in  the  position  we 
are  today.  The  Commission  has  been  far 
too  willing.  In  my  opinion,  to  acquiesce 
in  the  demands  of  Industry  and  has  not 
given  enough  attention  to  the  needs  of 
the  shippers  and  the  general  public.  It 
is  conceivable  that  the  Commission  could 
correct  a  nimiber  of  the  problems  and  set 
our  policies  in  a  different  direction  and 
avoid  abolition.  I  hope  so.  Quite  frankly. 
I  would  like  to  see  the  Commission  take 
such  steps.  I  never  have,  and  I  do  not 
now.  believe  that  doing  away  with  some- 
thing is  always  the  answer.  But.  In  this 
case.  If  the  ICC  cannot  achieve  the  neces- 
sary reforms,  we  are  going  to  have  to  find 
a  better  means  of  promoting  sound  sur- 
face transportation  policy  in  this  country. 
The  complaints  I  have  registered 
against  the  Commission  fall,  generally, 
into  four  categories — boxcar  shortages, 
freight  rates,  passenger  train  service,  and 
small  shipments. 

During  the  28  years  that  I  have  been  in 
the  Congress,  the  one  problem  that  has 
always  seemed  to  plague  the  people  of 
Montana  and  elsewhere  Is  the  West,  year 
after  year,  has  been  the  shortage 
of  freight  cars. 

In  the  beginning,  the  problem  arose 
only  during  the  harvest  season  or  in  the 
very  active  timber  cutting  season.  Now, 
it  can  be  almost  anytime  of  the  year.  A 
State  like  Montana,  with  Its  large  agri- 
cultural and  limaber  resoiu-ces,  is  very 
dependent  on  the  railroads  for  shipping 
products  to  the  processing  and  shipping 
points  in  the  East  and  West.  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  has  not 
been  able  to  get  the  cars  moving  in  the 
proper  direction.  I  recall  periods  when 
certain  areas  of  Montana  were  request- 
ing as  many  as  1,000  cars  at  one  time. 
The  western  railroads  have  done  a  rea- 
sonably good  job  of  keeping  their  rolling 
stock  up  to  date,  but  they  have  found  It 
extremely  difficult  to  get  these  cars  back 
from  the  eastern  lines.  After  much  dis- 
cussion   and    pressure,    the    ICC    has 
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adopted  additional  regulations  Imposing 
gtifler  penalties  and  fees  for  the  holding 
of  boxcars  on  nonowner  lines.  The  situa- 
tion is  better  than  it  was,  but  I  do  think 
the  ICC  was  remiss  in  giving  too  little 
attention  to  this  problem  many  years 

ago. 

Freight  rates  are  a  very  serious  matter 
In  Montana,  where  we  have  suffered 
under  high  rates  as  established  by  the 
present  structure.  One  of  the  problems 
that  concerns  many  of  us  in  the  Con- 
gress is  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission's attitude  on  discriminatory 
rates. 

In  the  past  several  years,  the  ICC  seems 
to  have  given  every  freight  rate  request 
almost  automatic  approval.  Three  major 
increases  within  1  year  seems  to  be  suf- 
ficient evidence.  I  am  delighted,  however, 
that  the  Commission  has  now  embarked 
upon  an  extensive  study  of  the  freight 
rate  structure.  I  hope  that  this  will  be  of 
value  and  expedited. 

My  next  complaint  concerns  a  rapid 
deterioration  of  the  Nation's  passenger 
train  service.  I  have  said  on  many  occa- 
sions that  I  believe  that  the  majority  of 
the  Nation's  railroads  have  a  very  nega- 
tive attitude  about  this  service.  It  is  in 
this  area  that  I  think  the  Commission 
could  have  been  of  great  help  in  encour- 
aging and  counseling  the  railroad  indus- 
try to  maintain  passenger  service.  Here 
again,  services  have  deteriorated  in 
equipment  and  personnel.  The  railroads 
are  flagrantly  discouraging  passenger 
traffic. 

The  ICC  has  approved  many  discon- 
tinuances and  mergers  which  seem  to  be 
moi«  in  the  interest  of  the  carrier's 
extracurricular  financial  activities  rather 
than  to  its  railroad  responsibilities.  In 
the  West,  the  railroads  were  given  large 
land  grants  in  the  late  1800's  as  an  in- 
centive to  extend  passenger  and  freight 
service  to  the  people  of  the  West.  Now. 
they  want  to  limit  these  services  to 
freight  and  a  concentration  on  their 
"other  than"  railroad  investments.  Per- 
haps the  railroads  might  like  to  return 
some  of  their  land  grants  whenever  they 
abandon  their  railroad  activities.  Again, 
I  wish  to  say  that  I  think  the  ICC  should 
have  played  the  role  of  a  wise  counselor 
and  firm  advocate  of  adequate  passenger 
train  service.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  seems  to  have  been  the  will- 
ing servant  of  the  railroads. 

We  now  are  entering  upon  the  era  of 
the  Railpax  which  may  or  may  not  be 
the  answer  to  our  passenger  train  diffi- 
culties. I  have  always  been  a  believer  in 
an  efficiently  operated  network  of  pas- 
senger trains.  I  think  we  will  see  a  return 
to  a  greater  use  of  the  railroads  for  sur- 
face transportation  despite  the  railroads 
themselves.  Improved  equipment  and 
roadbeds  have  proven  that  this  can  be 
done.  Our  airports  are  becoming  entirely 
too  congested  while  access  to  the  air- 
ports is  becoming  more  difficult  and 
time  consuming  each  year.  It  would  be 
natural  to  return  to  the  railroads. 

The  last  major  criticism  I  have  is  one 
which  has  not  been  with  us  very  long 
but  which  I  now  believe  to  be  quite 
serious  and  it  is  likely  to  get  much  worse. 
This  is  the  deterioration  in  the  handling 


of  small  shipments.  In  a  nation  of  our 
size,  small  shipments  are  very  important 
to  the  small  businessman  and  to  the 
individual.  What  we  are  now  wltnesshig 
is  overregulation  and  very  poor  service. 
The  small  shipment  problem  concerns 
all  surface  transportation — railroads,  the 
trucking  Industry,  buslines  and  the  new 
U.S.  Postal  Service.  It  is  this  area  that 
I  think  the  ICC  can.  if  it  desires  to.  take 
some  steps  to  improve.  The  length  of 
shipments  time  is  almost  three  or  four 
times  what  it  used  to  be.  Several  years 
ago  a  parcel  could  be  shipped  from  Mon- 
tana to  the  east  coast  by  expedited  freight 
carrier  or  parcel  post  in  6  or  7  days. 
Now,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  it  can 
be  done  in  3  or  4  weeks. 

Incidents  of  damaged  parsels  are  far 
greater  than  they  have  ever  been  and 
the  industry  is  making  it  more  difficult 
to  process  claims.  It  would  seem  that  the 
general  public  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
freight  carriers.  Rates  go  up  and  services 
go  down.  How  long  can  this  last  before 
we  find  ourselves  in  an  unbelievable 
mess?  I  urge  that  the  ICC  take  the  lead 
in  attempting  to  do  .something  about 
this. 

Before  concluding  my  comments,  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  say  in  all  candor 
that  I  think  part  of  the  problem  the  ICC 
now  faces  is  that  they  are  no  longer,  In 
realistic  terms,  a  regtilatory  arm  of  the 
Congress.  Their  existence  and  activities 
are  too  dependent  upon  the  budget  arm 
of  the  executive  branch.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  must  have  suffi- 
cient funds  to  carry  out  their  responsi- 
bilities. In  addition  to  the  funding  prob- 
lems, the  ICC  is  also,  in  my  opinion, 
archaic  in  some  attitudes  and  proce- 
dures. This  Is  1971  and  the  problems  we 
face  are  far  more  complex  and  must  be 
faced  in  these  terms. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  and  to  be  followed  by  a  let- 
ter sent  to  the  Commission  on  November 
30,  1970,  and  cosigned  by  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  bUl 
and  letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  bill  (S.  649)  to  abolish  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  at  a  future 
date  and  to  establish  a  commission  to 
make  recommendations  with  respect  to 
carrying  out  the  fimctlons  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  after  such 
date,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Mansfteld  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  669 


Be  U  enactei  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

ABOLISHMENT   OF   INTEESTATE   COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 

Section  1.  Effective  eighteen  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  Is  abolished. 

ESTABLISHMENT   OF   COMMISSION    TO    MAKE 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
National  Commission  on  Transportation  Reg- 


ulation (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Com- 
mission" )  which  shall  be  composed  of  fifteen 
members  appointed  as  follows; 

(1)  six  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  three  from  the  membership  of  the 
Senate,  two  from  the  majority  party  and  one 
from  the  minority  party,  and  one  each  to 
represent  carriers  subject  to  regulation  pur- 
suant to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  ship- 
pers regularly  using  such  carriers,  and  con- 
sumers generaUy. 

(2)  six  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  three  from  the  membership  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  two  from  the  ma- 
jority party  and  one  from  the  minority  party, 
and  one  each  to  represent  carriers  subject 
to  regulation  pursuant  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  shippers  regularly  using  such 
carriers,  and  consumers  generaUy;   and 

(3)  three  appointed  by  the  President  to 
represent  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

(b)  Any  vacjincy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  Its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  In 
the  same  manner  as  the  orlgmal  appoint- 
ment. The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  its 
members.  Eight  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  make  a  full  and 
complete  Investigation  and  study  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  and  making  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  (1 )  what  should 
be  done  with  the  functions  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  after  the  abolish- 
ment of  such  Commission  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  Act,  and  (2)  what  other  actions 
should  be  taken  to  beet  carry  out  the  na- 
tional transportation  policy  as  set  forth  In 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  a  report  with 
respect  to  Its  findings  and  recommendations 
not  later  than  one  year  after  the  Commission 
has  been  fully  organized. 

(e)  The  Commission  or.  on  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Commission,  any  subcommittee 
or  member  thereof,  may,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section 
hold  such  hearings,  take  such  testimony,  and 
sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places  as  the 
Commission,  subcommittee,  or  member 
deems  advisable.  Any  member  authorized  by 
the  Commission  may  administer  oaths  or  af- 
firmations to  witnesses  appearing  before  the 
Commission,  or  any  subcommittee  or  mem- 
ber thereof. 

(f)  Each  department,  agency,  and  Instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  Including  independent  agen- 
cies, is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish 
to  the  Commission,  upon  request  made  by 
the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman,  such  In- 
formation as  the  Commission  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  Its  functions  under  this 
section. 

(g)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commission,  the 
Chairman,  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing 
appointments  In  the  competitive  service,  and 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  63  of  such 
title  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates,  shall  have  the  power — 

(1)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  staff  personnel  as  he  deems  necessary, 
and 

(2)  to  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  title  6.  United  Sftatee  Code, 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  a  day  for  Indi- 
viduals. 

(h)(1)  Any  member  of  the  Commission 
who  is  appointed  from  the  executive  or  leg- 
islative branch  of  the  Government  shall 
serve  without  compensation  in  addition  to 
that  received  in  his  regular  employment,  but 
shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses 
incurred  by  him  in  the  performance  of  du- 
ties veAted  In  the  Commission. 
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(3)  Mambera  of  th«  Commlaslon,  ath«r 
th*n  those  referred  to  tn  pam^Kph  ( 1 ) , 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $100 
per  day  for  each  day  they  are  engaged  In 
the  performance  of  their  dutlea  as  members 
o<  the  Ccmmlsslon  and  shall  be  entitled  to 
relmburaement  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them 
In  the  performance  of  their  dutlea  as  mem- 
ber* of  the  Oommlsston. 

(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  such  sums  as  may  be  nee- 
ess«u7  to  carry  out  this  section. 

(J)  The  CXimmlsslon  stiall  cease  to  exist 
ninety  days  after  the  submission  of  Its  report. 

The  letter,  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRo.  is  as  follows: 

tT.S.  Sknats, 
Omcs  OF  THM  BlAJoamr  LsAon, 
Waafiington.  DC,  November  30.  1970. 
Hon.  OcoBca  M.  STArroao. 
Chairman.    Interstate    Commerce    Commia- 
sion.  Washington,  DC. 

DSAS  Mr.  Statford:  The  gravity  of  the 
present  surface  transportation  situation  In 
the  United  States  cannot  be  overst.ited.  It  is 
past  time  for  the  mtent»te  Commerce  Oom- 
mlsalon  to  review  Its  decisions  with  respect 
to  transportation  matters  under  Its  Jurisdic- 
tion and  to  aoaeaa  Its  position.  We  ask  that 
you  consider  the  long  list  of  decisions  which 
have  reduced  service,  tncreaaed  costs  and  per- 
mitted the  draining  of  aseets  so  seriously  as 
to  Imperil  the  future  of  rail  transportation 
In  the  United  States. 

Two  once  great  railroads,  after  merger,  are 
bankrupt:  another  newly  merged  giant  is 
short  of  cash:  passenger  trains  have  been  dis- 
continued, one  after  the  other  In  little  more 
than  three  years,  there  have  been  freight  rate 
increases  totaling  30  percent,  with  another 
iaerament  of  7  percent  threatened.  Only 
laMy  and  only  partially  has  the  ICC  demon- 
strated its  concern  with  carrier  diversifica- 
tion and  the  consequences  of  it  for  rail  serv- 
ice. In  addition,  the  box-car  shortages  on  the 
Western  lines  are  not  sporadic  anymore:  It 
appears  to  be  a  permanent  liability. 

It  would  be  curious.  Indeed,  if  the  agency 
that  was  est«tbIlBhed  to  regulate  surface 
transportation  were  to  be  the  Instrament  for 
the  coilapoe  of  a  vital  sector  of  that  Indus- 
try, The  most  recent  order  to  permit  an  8 
percent  increase  of  rail  freight  rates  suggests 
to  us  that,  despite  clear  warnings,  the  Com- 
mission remains  unaware  that  to  all  appear- 
ances it  has  ceased  to  be  a  regulatory  agency 

Indications  at  this  time  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve that  merger  considerations,  diversifica- 
tions and  Increasing  labor  demands  may  well 
result  In  a  transportation  crisis  of  unprece- 
dented magnitude  within  the  next  two  yean. 
The  related  effect  of  this  crisis  la  presently 
measurable  in  Its  effeots  upon  both  the  rural 
and  urban  economic  b«Me,  regionally  and  na- 
tionally. 

Repeated  Congressional  expressions  of  con- 
cern, not  only  for  rail  transportation  but  for 
other  facets  of  the  economy  dependent  upon 
rails,  have  gone  vtrtually  unheeded  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

A  review  of  hearings  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
ootninlttee  on  Surface  Transp>ortatlon  clearly 
Indloatea  by  the  Oommlsslon's  own  figures 
that  the  railroads  have  been  given  'subetan- 
Ually  everything  they  have  asked  f or  "  The 
Commission's  granting  of  rail  requests  has 
had  virtually  no  effect  on  the  decline  of  rail 
service. 

The  Katlon   is  falling  Into  a  transporta- 
tion morass  from  which  certain  segments  of 
the  economy  may  never  recover.  The  time 
has  oome  for  a  facing  of  the  reallUas  of  this 
situation  and  for  ths  concerted  action  neces- 
sary to  reverse  the  present  course  of  events. 
Sincerely  yours. 
Senator  Lee  Mstoalf .  Senator  Stuart  Sym- 
ington, Senator  Jolm  ^>arkman.  Sen- 


ator Len  B.  Jordan.  Senator  Jennings 
Randolph  and  Senator  Clinton  P.  An- 
derson. 

Senator  Mike  Iiiansfleld,  Senator  Oeorge 
D.  Aiken,  Senator  Stephen  M.  Young, 
Senator  Quentln  N.  Burdlck,  Senator 
Harold  E.  Hughes  and  Senator  Abra- 
ham Rlbicoff. 

Senator  William  Proxmlre,  Senator  Al- 
bert Oore,  Senator  Clifford  P  Han.sen. 
Senator  Frank  Church,  Senator  Alan 
Bible,  Senator  Edward  J.  Ourney,  and 
Senator  B.  Ererett  Jordan. 

Senator  Thomas  F.  Bagleton,  Senator 
Howard  W.  Cannon,  Senator  Barry 
Ooldwatar,  Senator  Mike  Gravel,  Sen- 
ator Edward  M.  Kennedy,  Senator  Oay- 
lord  Nelson,  and  Senator  Spessard  L. 
Holland. 

Senator  Strom  Thurmond,  Senator  Birch 
Bayh,  Senator  John  Sherman  Coojjer, 
Senator  Oale  W.  McOee,  and  Senator 
■dmimd  S.  Muskle. 


8.  652— INTRODUCTION  OP  THE 
FAIR  CREDIT  BILUNQ  ACT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  to  be  known  as  the  Fair 
Credit  Billing  Act.  and  ask  that  it  be  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (8.  652)  to  amend  the  Truth 
in  Lending  Act  to  protect  consumers 
against  careless  and  unfair  billing  prac- 
tices, and  for  other  purposes.  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Proxmiri.  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Prefiident.  fol- 
lowing the  passage  of  the  Truth  in  Lend- 
ing Act  In  1968,  the  Congress  has  made 
great  strides  in  consumer  protection  leg- 
islation. Last  year,  for  example,  the  Pres- 
ident signed  Into  law  legislation  I  intro- 
duced to  control  the  unsolicited  mailing 
of  credit  cards  and  protect  consumers 
from  inaccurate  or  misleading  credit  re- 
port*. These  legislative  victories  indicate 
that  at  long  last  the  voice  of  the  con- 
simier  Is  beginning  to  be  heard  in  the 
halls  of  Congress, 

In  order  to  build  (Q)on  the  achieve- 
ments of  past  Congresses.  I  am  today  in- 
troducing on  behalf  of  myself  and  Sen- 
ator Brookx,  a  Pair  Credit  Billing  Act  to 
protect  consumers  from  unfair  or  care- 
less billing  practices.  The  legislation  is 
Introduced  in  the  form  of  an  amendment 
to  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act  and  would 
be  EMlmlnistered  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  which  has  done  such  an  outstand- 
ing job  In  consumer  credit  regulation 
The  bill  addresses  Itself  to  nim:ierous 
complaints  I  have  received  about  bUllng 
practices  and  the  use  of  credit  cards. 
Many  of  these  complaints  are  undoubt- 
edly a  reflection  of  the  rapid  growth  of 
credit  cards  and  revolving  credit  plans 
used  by  major  creditors  across  the  coun- 
try. 

THX  cuorr  caas  asvoLtrnoif 

The  use  of  credit  cards  has  been  tnUy 
phenomenal.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
there  are  well  over  300  million  credit 
cards  In  circulation  today.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Board  reports  that  the  total 
amount  of  credit  owned  by  consumers  on 
their  credit  cards  as  of  June  30, 1970,  was 


$14.7  billion,  up  $2  billion  from  the  year 
before.  Of  ttiis  amount.  $3  billion  was 
owed  to  commercial  bank  credit  card 
plans,  $1.6  billion  to  oil  companies,  $9.8 
billion  to  retail  stores,  and  $300  million 
on  other  credit  card  plans.  Commercial 
bank  penetration  Into  the  credit  card 
field  has  been  particularly  impressive. 
Commercial  banks  more  than  tripled 
their  outstanding  credit  volume  on  bank 
credit  card?  from  1968  to  1970.  During 
1970.  more  than  $5.3  billion  in  sales  were 
msMle  on  bank  credit  cards  alone.  It  is 
clear  that  credit  cards  are  plajring  an  In- 
creasingly Important  role  in  the  con- 
sumer's family  budget. 

The  credit  card  revolution  has  been 
a  mixed  blessing  for  the  consumer.  It  Is 
perhaps  inevitable  that  our  oondumer 
protection  laws  have  lagged  behind  the 
rapidly  changing  developments  in  the  use 
of  credit.  The  consumer  has  been  har- 
rassed  and  intimidated  by  computer 
written  dunning  letters;  he  has  been 
shortchanged  by  tricky  billing  practices 
which  result  In  interest  rates  far  above 
the  legal  usury  ceilings;  he  is  being  given 
less  and  less  time  to  pay  his  bills  before 
Incurring  a  finance  charge;  and  he  is 
forced  to  stibsidize  the  credit  card  sys- 
tem whenever  he  pays  cash  instead  of 
using  a  credit  card. 

TWELvx  ponrr  consumeb  paocmAii 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  redress  these 
and  other  abuses.  I  have  prepared  a  12- 
polnt  program  to  strengthen  the  rights  of 
the  consximer  in  credit  card  and  billing 
transactions.  These  provisions  constitute 
a  bill  of  rights  for  the  consumer  when  he 
deals  in  credit.  They  Insure  that  the 
consumer  will  be  dealt  with  fairly  and 
equitably  by  the  credit  grantor. 

Here  are  the  12  provisions: 

One,  creditors  are  required  to  investi- 
gate and  answer  inquiries  about  billing 
errors  within  30  days,  or  otherwise  for- 
feit the  amount  in  dispute; 

Two,  creditors  cannot  threaten  a  con- 
sumer with  n  n  adverse  credit  rating  while 
a  billing  dLspute  Is  t>elng  investigated. 
Whenever  a  consumer  disputes  a  bill, 
fie  creditor  must  also  send  him  a  copy 
nf  any  adverse  report  made  to  a  credit 
reporting  agency  and  must  inform  the 
agency  that  the  amount  In  question  Is 
disputed  by  the  consumer; 

Three,  creditors  who  operate  revolving 
credit  plans  must  mail  out  their  monthly 
statements  at  least  21  days  prior  to  the 
time  the  consumer  must  make  a  payment 
in  order  to  avoid  a  finance  charge; 

Four,  creditors  are  prohibited  from 
using  the  so-called  previous  btdance  sys- 
tem on  their  revolving  charge  accounts. 
Under  this  system,  consumers  do  not  re- 
ceive credit  for  any  partial  payments 
they  might  make  during  the  month; 

Five,  creditors  are  prohibited  from  im- 
posing a  minimum  charge  on  their  re- 
volving charge  accounts; 

Six.  banks  are  prohibited  from  using 
the  funds  in  their  customer's  checking 
account  In  order  to  satisfy  a  credit  card 
debt; 

Seven,  creditors  must  credit  payments 
on  revolving  charge  accounts  on  the  date 
the  payment  is  received; 

Eight,  creditors  must  promptly  credit 
consumers   with   any   excess   payments 


they  might  make  on  their  revolving 
charge  account,  and  refund  any  excess 
payments  if  requested; 

Nine,  consumers  «u^  given  the  same 
legal  rights  and  defenses  against  the  is- 
suer of  a  credit  card  that  they  would 
have  against  the  merchant  honoring  the 
card  in  the  event  of  any  dispute; 

Ten,  merchants  and  other  retailers  are 
permitted  to  offer  a  cash  discount  to  con- 
sumers who  pay  cash  in  lieu  of  using  a 
credit  card  notwithstanding  any  agree- 
ment to  the  contrary  between  the  mer- 
chant and  the  issuer  of  the  credit  card; 

Eleven,  creditors  are  required  to  dis- 
close on  their  monthly  bills  a  brief  de- 
scription of  all  of  the  items  purchased 
during  the  month  together  with  the  mer- 
chant or  store  involved; 

Twelve,  creditors  must  disclose  on 
their  monthly  billing  statements  an  ad- 
dress and  telephone  number  to  be  used 
by  consumers  in  the  event  they  have  any 
questions  concerning  the  accuracy  of  the 

bill. 

Mr.  President,  these  protections  do  not 
by  any  manner  of  means  exhaust  the 
areas  of  concern  in  the  constuner  credit 
Add.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  regu- 
late the  maximum  rates  which  creditors 
can  charge;  nor  does  the  bill  attempt  to 
prohibit  deceptive  or  harrassing  collec- 
ticfi  practices;  finally,  there  is  no  at- 
tempt to  alter  the  general  pattern  of 
legal  remedies  available  to  creditors  with 
respect  to  consumer  credit  transactions. 
Nonetheless,  these  provisions  do  cover 
most  of  the  complaints  which  consumers 
have  voiced  about  current  billing  prac- 
tices. These  complaints  have  been  made 
to  Members  of  Congress,  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  to  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Consumer  Finance,  and  to 
the  President's  Special  Assistant  for  Con- 
sumer ASairs.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Pair 
Credit  Billing  Act  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  relieving  the  consumer's  legiti- 
mate grievances  with  resi>ect  to  creditor 
billing  practices. 

coaucnON  or  biixino  Kxaosa 

Mr.  President,  the  main  provisions  of 
the  legislation  are  to  be  found  in  a  new 
chapter  IV  which  woiild  be  added  to  the 
Truth  in  Lending  Act.  Section  161  of  this 
chapter  deals  with  the  correction  of  bill- 
ing errors.  Under  this  section,  creditors 
are  required  to  acknowledge  consumer  in- 
quiries about  billing  errors  wltiiin  10 
days  and  to  respond  affirmatively  to  the 
inquiry  within  30  days.  By  the  end  of  the 
30-day  period,  the  creditor  must  either 
correct  the  consumer's  account,  or  ex- 
plain to  him  why  the  original  bill  was 
correct,  after  having  conducted  an  in- 
vestigation. If  the  creditor  does  not  meet 
these  requirements,  he  forfeits  the 
amount  in  dispute.  Moreover,  if  the  con- 
sumer can  prove  that  the  amount  in  dis- 
pute actually  is  an  error  of  the  creditors, 
the  consumer  can  collect  three  times  the 
amount  of  the  error  plus  attorney's  fees 
and  any  actual  damages  sustained  by  the 
consumer. 

This  provision  is  designed  as  a  remedy 
for  a  situation  which  is  becoming  all  too 
familiar.  By  now,  almost  everyone  has 
had  the  frustrating  and  often  degrading 
experience  of  attempting  to  resolve  a 
billing  error.  It  often  tfikes  months  and 
even  years  to  break  through  the  chain 


of  computers  which  are  seemingly  ob- 
livious of  consumer  complaints.  The  pen- 
alty provisions  of  this  section  are  de- 
signed to  provide  creditors  with  an  in- 
centive to  respond  promptly  and  affirma- 
tively to  consumer  billing  inquiries. 

Certainly  it  should  not  be  beyond  the 
ingenuity  of  the  American  business  sys- 
tem to  respond  to  billing  inquiries  with- 
in 30  days.  If  computers  can  be  pro- 
gramed to  write  dunning  letters,  they 
can  also  be  programed  to  contain  their 
rhetoric  until  a  human  being  has  inves- 
tigated a  customer's  specific  complaint. 
Struggling  to  resolve  a  billing  error  Is 
perht^is  not  the  most  important  prob- 
lem faced  by  constmaers.  Nevertheless, 
a  protracted  battle  over  a  billing  error 
can  be  extremely  annoying  and  burden- 
some. Many  consumers  simply  give  up 
rather  than  subject  themselves  to  further 
harassment.  This  provision  is  designed 
to  restore  the  consumer's  faith  that  he 
can  indeed  change  the  system  if  he  makes 
an  effort  to  do  so. 

CRKUIT   SXPOKTB 

In  a  related  provision,  the  bill  also  reg- 
ulates communications  between  a  credi- 
tor and  a  credit  reporting  agency  when- 
ever a  billing  dispute  is  involved.  First  of 
all,  whenever  a  consumer  makes  a  writ- 
ten inquiry  challenging  an  item  on  his 
bill,  the  creditor  is  prohibited  from 
threatening  his  credit  rating  until  he  ac- 
tually conducts  an  investigation  and  ex- 
plains to  the  consumer  why  he  believes 
the  bill  to  be  coiTect.  This  will  prevent 
creditors  from  intimidating  consumers 
into  ijaying  an  unjust  bill  simply  to  avoid 
the  possibility  of  an  adverse  credit  rating. 

Second,  whenever  a  bill  is  in  dispute,  a 
creditor  cannot  communicate  any  ad- 
verse information  about  the  nonpayment 
of  the  bill  unless  he  also  sends  a  copy  of 
the  report  to  the  consumer.  This  provi- 
sion is  designed  to  let  the  consumer  know 
that  the  creditor  is  placing  adverse  in- 
formation in  his  credit  file.  The  consum- 
er then  has  the  right  under  the  Pair 
Credit  Reporting  Act  to  contact  his  credit 
reporting  agency,  and  to  correct  any 
inaccurate  or  misleading  information.  If 
the  dispute  still  cannot  be  resolved,  the 
credit  reporting  agency  must  then  enter 
the  consumer's  version  of  the  dispute  in 
its  fUe  and  report  the  consumer's  side  tf 
the  story  to  all  subsequent  users  of  the 
information. 

Third,  a  creditor  cannot  report  a  dis- 
puted account  as  delinquent  unless  he 
also  informs  the  credit  reporting  agency 
that  the  account  is  in  dispute  and  fur- 
nishes the  agency  with  a  brief  version  of 
the  consumer's  contentions.  Moreover,  he 
must  report  any  subsequent  change  in 
the  status  of  the  account  to  the  credit  re- 
porting agency.  For  example,  if  the  cred- 
itor subsequently  discovers  that  he  is  in 
error,  he  must  communicate  this  fact  to 
the  credit  reporting  agency. 

These  provisions  are  designed  to  pro- 
tect not  only  consumers  but  other  cred- 
itors from  the  consequences  of  inac- 
curate or  misleading  credit  information. 
Certainly  everyone  has  a  stake  in  an  ac- 
curate credit  reporting  system.  My  objec- 
tive is  not  to  disrupt  the  free  flow  of 
legitimate  credit  Information,  but  rather 
to  insure  that  the  information  is  as  ac- 
curate as  possible. 


A  creditor  should  certainly  not  be  per- 
mitted to  secretly  blackball  a  consumer 
over  a  disputed  bill.  Why  should  consum- 
ers have  to  spend  sleepless  nights  wor- 
rying that  their  credit  rating  may  be  ad- 
versely affected  because  of  a  dispute  they 
are  having  with  a  recalcitrant  merchant? 

THZ  SBBINKING  BnXIKG  FKaiOD 

A  third  provision  of  the  legislation  reg- 
ulation regulates  the  so-called  shrinking 
billing  period.  It  requires  that  creditors 
mail  out  their  bills  at  least  21  days  before 
payment  is  due  in  order  to  avoid  the  im- 
position of  a  finance  charge. 

While  most  creditors  theoretically  give 
the  consumer  30  days  to  pay  his  bills  in 
order  to  avoid  a  finance  charge.  In  actual 
practice,  the  consumer  is  given  much  less 
time.  Some  creditors  take  as  much  as  a 
week  or  even  2  weeks  before  maiiling 
out  their  mor.thly  bills.  When  this  delay 
is  added  to  the  time  required  by  the 
mails,  the  consumer  often  has  only  a  few 
days  to  pay  a  bill  before  being  socked 
with  a  finance  charge.  Since  msuiy  con- 
sumers are  In  the  habit  of  paying  their 
bills  on  a  monthly  basis  rather  than 
weekly  or  daily,  they  have  often  been 
lulled  into  incurring  a  finance  charge. 

Other  creditors  have  deliberately 
chosen  to  contract  the  payment  period 
to  25  days  even  though  they  are  on  a 
monthly  billing  cycle.  The  effect  of  this 
is  to  give  the  consumer  far  fewer  days  to 
pay  his  bill  before  incurring  a  finance 
charge.  While  the  so-called  shrinking 
billing  period  might  provide  more  reve- 
nue to  the  creditor,  it  is  basically  imfalr 
to  the  consumer.  If  the  consumer  Is  given 
an  option  to  avoid  a  finance  charge  by 
paying  cash  within  a  specified  period  of 
time,  it  should  be  a  meaningful  option 
and  one  which  he  can  exercise  with  ordi- 
nary standards  of  due  care.  I  believe  the 
21 -day  rule  strikes  a  reasonable  balance 
between  the  creditor  and  the  consumer. 
For  those  creditors  on  a  monthly  billing 
cycle.  It  gives  them  approximately  9  full 
days  to  close  their  books  and  mall  out 
their  monthly  statements.  At  the  same 
time,  the  consumer  is  given  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  to  exercise  his  option. 

BnxIMO  BTSTKMS 

A  fourth  provision  of  the  legislation 
would  prohibit  the  so-called  previous  bal- 
uice  system  on  revolving  charge  accounts 
and  require  the  use  of  the  so-called  ad- 
justed balance  system.  Under  the  pre- 
vious balance  system,  consumers  are 
given  no  credit  for  any  partial  pajmients 
they  might  make  during  the  current  pay- 
ment period.  For  example,  if  a  consumer 
had  an  opening  balance  of  $100  and  made 
a  partial  pasmaent  of  $90,  a  creditor  using 
the  previous  bsJance  system  would 
charge  the  consumer  1%  percent  of  the 
$100  balance,  or  $1.50.  When  the  $1.50 
finance  charge  is  comi>ared  to  the  $10 
actually  owing,  the  annual  Interest  rate 
works  out  to  180  percent.  In  effect,  the 
consumer  is  paying  Interest  on  the  money 
he  has  already  paid  back  to  the  creditor. 
I  estimate  that  consumers  are  passing  an 
extra  $200  million  a  year  in  finance 
charges  because  of  the  previous  balance 
system. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  store  using  the 
adjusted  balance  method  would  give  the 
consumer  credit  for  the  partial  payment 
and  charge  him  only  on  the  remaining 
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balance.  This  system  is  far  more  equi- 
table since  it  gives  the  consumer  credit 
for  the  payments  he  has  made.  Moreover, 
it  gives  the  consumer  a  positive  incen- 
tive for  paying  back  his  bills  since  his 
finance  charge  is  reduced  accordingly.  By 
way  of  contrast,  a  consumer  would  have 
no  incentive  for  making  a  partial  pay- 
ment under  the  opening  balance  sys- 
tem, since  he  would  pay  the  same  finance 
charge  anyway.  Thus  the  opening  bal- 
ance system  can  encourage  excessive 
consumer  indebtedness. 

Congress  was  well  aware  of  the  differ- 
ences between  the  adjusted  balance  sys- 
tem and  the  previous  balance  system 
when  it  passed  the  truth-ln-lendlng 
law.  Although  both  systems  disclose  the 
same  annual  percentage  rate.  It  Is  ob- 
vious that  the  adjusted  balance  method 
results  in  a  far  lower  finance  charge  to 
consumers.  Nevertheless,  it  proved  to  be 
Impossible  to  come  up  with  a  method  for 
reflecttng  the  differences  in  the  various 
billing  systems  in  the  disclosure  of  an 
«m""ai  percentage  rate.  Congress  there- 
fore required  that  creditors  disclose  their 
monthly  rates  and  their  annual  equiv- 
alents while  at  the  same  time  disclosing 
their  methods  for  arriving  at  the  balance 
upon  which  the  finance  charge  is  as- 
sessed. These  disclosures  have  made 
many  consumers  aware  of  the  basic  in- 
equity of  the  previous  bsilance  system.  No 
doubt  many  members  of  the  Senate  have 
received  letters  from  their  constituents 
protesting  that  the  previous  balance  sys- 
tem is  illegal  or  usurious. 

While  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act  adopt- 
ed a  disclosure  approach,  it  is  obvious 
that  full  justice  cannot  be  done  unless 
the  various  billing  systems  are  subject 
to  some  form  of  regxilation.  The  fair 
Credit  Billing  Act  therefore  requires  that 
creditors  must  use  the  adjusted  balance 
method  on  their  revolving  charge  ac- 
counts whenever  the  consumer  is  given 
an  option  to  avoid  a  finance  charge  by 
paying  his  account  in  full  within  a  speci- 
fied period  of  time.  In  other  words,  if 
he  is  given  an  option,  it  must  be  a  mean- 
ingful option  and  one  not  hedged  with 
tricky  restrictions.  A  creditor  would  not 
be  prevented  however  from  basing  his 
finance  charge  on  the  average  daily 
amount  of  credit  actusdly  used  by  the 
consimier  computed  from  the  time  of 
each  extension  of  credit  to  each  payment. 
Under  this  system  the  consumer  would, 
of  course,  have  no  option  to  avoid  a  fi- 
nance charge.  He  would  be  charged  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  number  of  days 
of  credit  actually  used.  In  effect,  there 
would  be  no  free  period. 

1£INIMUM  riNANCK  CKARGSS  OUTLAWXD 

A  fifth  provision  of  the  legislation 
would  prohibit  the  Imposition  of  mini- 
mum finance  charges  on  revolving  credit 
plans.  Under  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act. 
any  minimum  finance  charge  In  excess  of 
$0.50  must  be  reflected  in  the  annual  per- 
centage rate.  This  has  made  It  possible 
for  creditors  to  impose  a  minimum  fi- 
nance charge  of  $0.50  or  less  without  re- 
flecting it  in  the  annual  percentage  rate. 
While  it  certainly  is  not  the  intent  of  the 
Truth-in-Lending  Act  to  authorize  the 
imposition  of  such  charges,  some  credit- 
ors have  used  the  law  as  an  excuse  to 
institute  a  minimum  finance  charge. 


The  use  of  minimum  finance  charges  Ls 
unfair  to  the  consumer  because  it  sub- 
jects them  to  astronomical  Interest  rates. 
For  example,  if  a  consumer  has  a  balance 
of  $10  in  his  revolving  charge  account, 
he  could  be  subjected  to  a  minimum 
finance  charge  of  $0.50.  This  comes  to  5 
percent  a  month,  or  60  percent  a  year.  If 
he  had  a  $5  balance,  the  annual  percent- 
age rate  would  come  to  120  percent. 

Creditors  have  attempted  to  Justify  the 
minimum  finance  charge  by  arguing  that 
they  have  certain  fixed  costs  in  connec- 
tion with  the  mailing  of  a  bill,  and  that 
they  are  entitled  to  recover  these  costs 
in  the  finance  charge.  If  this  argimient 
is  valid,  then  one  wonders  why  creditors 
do  not  Impose  the  same  $0.50  minimum 
finance  charge  on  those  customers  who 
pay  their  bills  within  the  specified  period 
of  time,  since  the  same  fixed  costs  are 
involved  on  all  monthly  bills. 

The  practical  effect  of  the  minimum 
finance  charge  is  to  single  out  a  partic- 
ular group  of  customers  for  the  payment 
of  a  fixed  charge  supposedly  connected 
with  the  mailing  of  a  monthly  statement. 
These  consimiers  are  those  who  have  low 
credit  balances  and  cannot  afford  to  pay 
them  in  full.  They  are  the  very  ones  who 
live  the  closest  to  poverty  and  who  can 
least  afford  to  pay  interest  rates  of  120 
percent  or  higher.  As  presently  operated. 
the  minimum  finance  charge  Is  thus  bas- 
ically unfair  and  discriminatory.  It  hits 
only  the  poor  and  not  the  rich  or 
affluent. 

PBOTKCTION   OF  CHXCKINa  ACCOUNTS 

A  sixth  provision  of  the  legislation 
would  prohibit  creditors  from  usmg  funds 
on  deposit  as  an  offset  against  a  credit 
card  debt.  For  example,  the  terms  of  a 
bank  credit  card  plan  often  permit  the 
bank  issuing  the  credit  card  to  use  any 
funds  which  the  cardholder  might  have 
on  deposit  with  that  bank  as  an  offset 
against  the  consumer's  indebtness.  This 
permits  the  bank  to  obtain  payment 
without  any  recourse  to  the  courts.  It 
permits  the  bank  to  collect  a  debt  even 
though  the  consumer  may  have  a  le- 
gally valid  reason  for  not  paying.  It 
nullifles  whatever  bargaining  power  the 
consiuner  might  have  by  threatening  to 
withhold  payment  in  order  to  obtain  sat- 
isfaction on  a  merchandise  dispute. 

The  use  of  offsets  are  quite  similar  to 
wage  assignments  which  have  been  pro- 
hibited by  most  of  the  50  States.  A  wage 
assignment  permits  a  creditor  to  attach 
a  debtor's  wages  without  any  legal  re- 
course to  the  courts.  It  has  proved  to 
be  abusive  and  overly  harsh  on  consum- 
ers and  has  been  properly  outlawed  by 
most  of  the  States.  There  is  no  reason 
why  offsets  should  not  be  similarly  pro- 
hibited. 

Nothing  in  the  legislation  would  pro- 
hibit a  bank  from  attaching  the  funds 
in  its  customer's  account  under  the  gen- 
eral garnishment  law  of  the  State,  pro- 
vided that  such  remedies  were  available 
to  creditors  generally. 

CRKDnXNC    PATMXNT8    WBXM     RCCXITXD 

A  seventh  provision  of  the  legislation 
woiild  require  creditors  to  credit  consum- 
ers with  making  payment  on  their  re- 
volving charge  accounts  on  the  date  the 
payment  is  actually  received  by  the  cred- 
itor.  Some  creditors   apparently   delay 


the  posting  of  a  customer's  payment  un- 
til several  days  after  the  actual  receipt 
thereof.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
possible  for  a  consumer  to  incur  a  finance 
charge,  even  though  he  has  sent  his  pay- 
ment within  the  specified  period  of  time. 
This  is  not  fair  to  the  consumer  and 
should  be  prohibited.  If  the  consumer 
makes  a  payment,  he  ought  to  get  credit 
for  it  on  the  date  the  funds  are  actually 
received  by  the  creditor.  The  consumer 
has  no  control  over  how  long  it  takes 
the  creditor  to  post  the  payment  to  his 
books. 

CREOrriNG  excess  PATMZNT8 

An  eighth  provision  of  the  legislation 
governs  the  treatment  of  excess  pay- 
ments. Whenever  a  consumer  makes  an 
excess  payment  on  his  revolving  charge 
account,  he  must  be  credited  promptly 
with  that  amount. 

If  he  has  other  bills  outstanding,  the 
excess  payment  must  be  used  to  offset 
the  amount  of  those  bills.  If  at  the  end 
of  the  month  he  has  an  outstanding 
credit  balance,  the  creditor  must  disclose 
the  balance  to  him  and  indicate  that  he 
has  an  option  to  request  a  cash  refund 
of  part  or  all  of  the  outstanding  credit 
balance. 

While  I  believe  that  most  legitimate 
creditors  tklready  follow  these  procedures, 
consumers  do  need  to  be  protected  from 
the  few  unscrupulous  creditors  who 
might  seek  to  appropriate  excess  pay- 
ments for  their  own  uses. 

LXCAL   RIGHTS   OF  CRKOn   CASS   USUS 

A  ninth  provision  of  the  legislation 
would  give  credit  card  customers  the 
same  rights  and  defenses  against  the 
issuer  of  a  credit  card  that  they  would 
have  against  a  merchant  or  other  seller 
in  any  transaction  arising  out  of  the  use 
of  that  credit  card.  For  example,  if  a  con- 
sumer buys  a  TV  set  directly  from  a 
merchant  on  credit  and  the  TV  set  does 
not  work,  the  consumer  can  withhold 
payment  imtll  the  merchant  honors  his 
warranty.  Should  the  merchant  sue  to 
enforce  payment,  the  consumer  can  de- 
fend against  such  a  suit  by  claiming  a 
breach  of  warranty. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  the  same 
consumer  purchase  the  same  TV  set  from 
the  same  merchant  by  using  a  bank  credit 
card,  the  bank  can  legally  require  the 
consumer  to  pay  notwithstanding  his 
legitimate  dispute  with  the  merchant. 
This  is  because  the  bank  is  either  a  holder 
in  due  course  or  a  cash  lender.  Under  the 
former  theory,  a  holder  in  due  course  is 
entitled  to  enforce  payment  on  any  in- 
stallment note  purchased  by  him,  not- 
withstanding tmy  dispute  the  consumer 
may  have  with  the  seller  of  the  note. 
While  this  doctrine  would  be  nullified 
by  a  proposed  PTC  regulation,  there  Is 
some  doubt  that  it  would  extend  to  trans- 
actions covering  banks. 

Under  the  second  theory,  a  bank  can 
be  held  to  be  a  cash  lender  with  respect 
to  any  purchases  made  by  a  consumer 
through  the  use  of  a  bank  credit  card. 
The  courts  have  generally  given  cash 
lenders  the  right  to  collect  on  their 
loans,  even  though  the  borrower  may 
have  a  legitimate  dispute  with  a  mer- 
chant from  whom  Roods  were  ptirchased 
with  the  proceeds  of  the  loan  The  rights 
of  cash  lenders  would  not  be  effected  by 


tbe  proposed  FTC  regulation  although 
they  would  be  circumscribed  by  the  pro- 
posed legislation  if  the  loan  was  pursu- 
imt  to  a  credit  card  plan. 

This  provision  will  provide  an  incen- 
tive to  commercial  banks  to  be  more 
gelective  in  choosing  the  merchants  au- 
thorized to  honor  bank  credit  cards.  It 
vlll  also  prevent  a  gradual  erosion  of  a 
consumer's  basic  legal  rights  as  the  use 
of  bank  credit  cards  begins  to  replace 
direct  credit  arrangements  between  the 
merchant  and  the  consumer.  The  Inclu- 
sion of  a  third  party  such  as  a  bank  or 
a  credit  card  company  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  wesJsen  the  traditional  rights 
and  defenses  which  a  consumer  might 
have  in  any  retail  transaction  entered 
into  directly  with  a  merchant. 

CASK   DISCOUNT  FEBMnTEO 

A  10th  provision  of  the  legislation 
would  enable  merchants  to  offer  a  cash 
discount  of  up  to  5  percent  to  those  buy- 
ers who  like  to  pay  cash  rather  than  use 
a  credit  card.  The  discount  may  be  of- 
fered notwithstanding  any  agreement  to 
the  contrary  with  a  bank  or  other  credit 
card  company  which  prohibits  the  offer- 
ing of  such  a  discount.  Such  discounts 
would  also  be  exempted  from  the  dis- 
closure requirements  of  the  Truth  In 
Lending  Act,  thereby  facilitating  their 
use. 

Many  banks  have  sought  to  promote 
the  widespread  use  of  their  credit  card 
by  prohibiting  merchants  from  offering 
a  cash  discount.  This  prohibition  is 
basically  unfair  both  to  merchants  and  to 
cash  buyers,  and  should  be  nullified  by 
public  policy.  Since  the  bank  charges  the 
merchtmt  a  discount  of  3  or  4  percent  in 
connection  with  credit  card  transactions, 
the  merchant  has  an  obvious  incentive  to 
avoid  the  payment  of  such  a  discount  by 
offering  the  consumer  a  similar  discount 
in  return  for  prompt  payment  by  cash. 
The  cash  buyer  likewise  benefits  from 
such  a  discount  since  he  is  charged  a 
lower  price. 

ITiere  has  been  much  dispute  as  to 
whether  the  payment  of  a  discount  to  a 
bank  or  a  credit  card  company  causes 
merchants  to  raise  their  retail  prices. 
Regardless  of  whether  prices  are  raised 
directly  because  of  discounts  paid  by  the 
merchant,  there  is  no  denying  that  these 
discounts  are  an  element  of  cost  and 
must  ultimately  be  refiected  in  the  prices 
charged.  Thus  those  consumers  who  pay 
cash  are  in  effect  helping  to  subsidize 
those  who  buy  on  credit.  I  hope  that  the 
incentives  offered  by  this  legislation  will 
induce  more  merchants  into  offering  the 
cash  buyer  a  discount,  thereby  removing 
this  source  of  inequity. 

Should  a  merchant  offer  a  cash  dis- 
count, he  must  offer  It  to  all  prospective 
Iniyers  whether  or  not  they  have  credit 
cards,  and  must  clearly  and  conspicuous- 
ly disclose  its  availability  pursuant  to 
regulations  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
This  is  to  insure  that  all  cash  buyers 
receive  the  benefit  of  the  discoimt.  and 
not  Just  those  who  happen  to  have  a 
credit  card  or  are  Inclined  to  request 
such  a  discount. 

DISCLOSURES    ON    MONTHLY    STATXMXI4T8 

An  11th  provision  of  the  legislation 
strengthens  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act 
by  requiring  creditors  to  include  on  their 


monthly  billing  statements  a  brief  de- 
scription of  all  of  the  items  purchased 
during  the  billing  period  together  with 
an  identification  of  the  merchant  or  ven- 
dor involved.  The  existing  Truth  in 
Lending  Act  does  not  require  the  dis- 
closure of  the  merchant  or  vendor.  More- 
over, the  act  waives  the  requirement  for 
a  brief  description  of  the  items  purchased 
if  a  copy  of  such  transaction  were  pre- 
viously furnished  to  the  consumer.  Most 
credit  card  plans  give  the  consumer  a 
copy  of  the  sales  draft  at  the  point  of 
the  transaction.  By  so  doing,  the  credit 
card  issuer  is  not  required  to  provide  a 
brief  description  of  such  items  on  his 
monthly  bill.  Thus,  unless  the  consumer 
saves  all  of  the  sales  drafts  during  the 
month,  and  makes  a  laborious  compari- 
son of  the  amounts  with  the  amoimts 
listed  on  the  bill,  he  would  have  no  way 
of  checking  the  accuracy  of  the  bill. 

By  requiring  a  fuller  description  of 
each  credit  transaction  on  the  monthly 
statement,  the  consimier  is  thus  given 
more  information  about  his  transactions. 
Hopefully,  such  disclosures  will  help  de- 
tect billing  errors  and  reduce  fraud 
losses. 

TELEPHONE    CONTACT 

A  12th  provision  of  the  legislation  re- 
quire creditors  to  list  on  their  monthly 
billing  statements  an  address  and  tele- 
phone nimiber  which  the  consimier  can 
use  if  he  has  any  questions  about  an  item 
appearing  on  his  bill.  This  provision  is 
designed  to  facihtate  communications 
between  a  consumer  and  a  creditor  over 
an  alleged  billing  error.  I  also  believe  the 
Congress  should  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  requiring  that  creditors  list  the 
name  of  a  r«al  person  whose  job  it  is  to 
receive  consumer  complaints  about  bill- 
ing errors.  'While  this  requirement  may 
prove  to  be  infeasible,  it  certainly  would 
go  a  long  way  towards  humanizing  the 
billing  system  and  reducing  the  level  of 
consumer  frustration. 

Mr.  President,  many  provisions  of  the 
proposed  legislation  are  contained  in  a 
proposed  FTC  trade  regulation.  The  FTC 
had  originally  planned  to  hold  hearings 
on  this  trade  regulation  in  late  January. 
However,  at  my  request  the  PTC  has  de- 
cided to  postpone  the  hearings  in  order 
that  Congress  might  consider  a  legisla- 
tive approach  to  the  problem. 

I  believe  that  a  legislative  solution  is 
desirable  for  two  reasons:  one,  legisla- 
tion passed  by  Congress  would  clearly 
extend  to  commercial  banks  whereas 
there  is  some  doubt  that  banks  can  be 
included  under  the  PTC  regulations  since 
they  are  specifically  exempt  from  the 
PTC  Act;  and  two,  a  legislative  solution 
can  avoid  the  narrow  and  restrictive 
definition  of  interstate  commerce  which 
has  limited  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission.  Moreover,  since 
the  Truth  in  Lending  Act  and  amend- 
ments thereto  are  founded  in  part  upon 
the  general  monetary  powers  of  the  Con- 
gress, a  case  can  be  made  for  extending 
the  provisions  of  the  act  to  credit  trans- 
actions which  are  purely  Intrastate  in 
character. 

In  addition,  the  proposed  legislation 
goes  considerably  beyond  the  PTC  regu- 
lation in  a  number  of  respects  Including 
regxilation  of  billing  systems,  the  author- 


ization of  treble  damage  suits  against 
nonresponslve  creditors,  the  Incentives 
provided  for  cash  discounts,  and  the  sub- 
jecting of  credit  card  issuers  to  the  rights 
and  defenses  of  credit  card  holders. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  to  which  this  legislation 
will  be  referred  can  hold  prompt  and 
thorough  hearings  on  this  important 
legislation.  Undoubtedly,  some  of  the 
provisions  may  need  to  refined  as  the 
committee  gains  additional  Information 
during  the  course  of  the  hearings.  I  am 
hopeful  that  representatives  of  the  credit 
industry  and  consumer  advocates  will 
come  forward  with  their  ideas  for  a 
sound  and  workable  statute. 


6.  659— INTRODUCTION  OP  THE  EDU- 
CA-nON  AMENDMENTS  OP  1971 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
for  myself  and  for  Senators  Wh-liams, 
Randolph.  Kennedy,  Nelson,  Mondalb, 
'Eagleton,  Cranston,  Hughes,  and  Stev- 
■ENSON,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  the  'Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963,  and  related  acts,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  the  short  title 
"the  Education  Amendments  of  1971." 

This  bill  has  been  developed  on  the 
basis  of  the  extensive  review  of  higher 
education  legislation  conducted  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Labor  and  Pid)llc  Wel- 
fare during  the  second  session  of  the 
91st  Congress. 

The  bill  contains  an  extensive  revision 
of  higher  education  legislation;  an  ex- 
tension for  3  years  of  existing  vocational 
education  legislation;  and  incorporates 
two  administration  proposals:  The  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Education  and  the 
National  Poimdatlon  for  Higher  Educa- 
tion. It  also  contains  amendments  aris- 
ing out  of  our  continuing  oversight  over 
the  operation  of  the  OflQce  of  Education. 

Since  passage  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958,  the  Congress  has 
enacted  legislation  dealing  with  higher 
education  In  1960.  1961.  1963,  1964,  1965. 
1966,  1968,  and  1969.  Two  major  acts, 
the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
1965  were  enacted.  'What  began  as  a  very 
narrow,  but  significant  program  In  1958. 
when,  among  other  things,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  authorized  loans  to  stu- 
dents in  institutions  of  higher  education, 
has  now  become  a  body  of  legislation 
covering  the  full  range  of  higher  educa- 
tion concerns,  from  grants  to  students, 
to  program  support,  to  construction  of 
academic  facilities. 

The  bill  I  now  submit  is  landmark  in 
nature  in  that  it  is,  to  my  mind,  the  first 
attempt  to  treat  the  subject  of  Federal 
support  to  higher  education  as  a  unified 
whole.  We  have  attempted  to  winnow  out 
programs  and  to  codify  duplicative  func- 
tions. But  what  is  more  Important,  the 
package  of  Federal  aid  contained  in  this 
bill  seeks  to  treat  as  a  cohesive  whole 
the  many  problems  faced  by  the  higher 
education  community  from  all  stand- 
points. Student  assistance  Is  coupled 
with  institutional  aid;  specialized  study 
areas  are  treated  as  one.  Unity  has  been 
achieved  so  that  the  total  commitment 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  higher 
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education  can  be  fully  realized  and  un- 
derstood— understood  as  to  the  philoso- 
phy motivatmg  the  Congress  to  choose 
this  approach  rather  than  others. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  is  a  revision  and  ex- 
tension of  the  existing  complete  Fed- 
eral aid  to  higher  education  p€u;kage. 
Eleven  days  of  hearings  in  1970.  com- 
prising four  printed  volumes,  developed  a 
body  of  information  which  clearly  calls 
for  this  type  of  revision  and  extension. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  say  that  it  is  my 
philosophical  belief  that  the  Federal 
Government  must  play  a  major  and  ever- 
increasing  role  in  support  of  higher  edu- 
cation. This  role  must  not  only  be  finan- 
cial in  nature,  but  must  also  indicate  to 
students  and  institutions  a  commitment 
to  fostering  excellence  In  education  over 
a  long  period  of  time.  We  are  at  a  point 
in  time  when  fundtunental  decisions  re- 
garding the  future  of  higner  education 
must  be  made:  these  decisions  include 
the  questions  of  what  Federal  aid  will 
consist  in  the  years  to  come:  to  whom  it 
will  be  made  available ;  and  how  it  will  be 
made  available. 

In  the  9l8t  Congress,  administration 
proposals,  tailored  to  specific  budgetary 
limitations,  sought  to  shift  the  burdens 
of  financing  higher  education  to  the  stu- 
dents, basically  through  a  system  of 
loans  on  the  open  market.  This  proposal 
engendered  much  negative  response, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  both  its  philo- 
sophical base  and,  practically  speaking, 
of  its  ultimate  cost  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment.  For  we  cannot  view  a  program 
only  in  terms  of  apparent  savings  to  a 
current  budget:  what  must  also  be  con- 
sidered is  the  long-range  cost  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years. 

The  student  assistance  structure  in 
this  bill  is  modified  to  contain  what 
could  be  called  a  radical  approach  to 
Federal  aid  to  education,  in  that  it  pro- 
vides, as  a  matter  of  right,  a  basic  edu- 
cational opportunity  grant  of  $1,200  to 
every  student  pursuing  a  postsecondary 
education  at  an  institution  of  higher 
education.  From  this  grant  of  $1,200, 
there  is  deducted  the  amount  of  income 
tax  paid  by  each  student  or  by  the  per- 
son on  whom  he  is  dependent.  For  ex- 
ample, if  a  student's  family  paid  an  in- 
come tax  of  $500,  the  student  would  re- 
ceive a  grant  of  $700.  Coupled  with  this 
basic  educational  opportunity  grant  Is  a 
co8t-of-instruction  allowance  to  the  in- 
stitution which  the  student  attends.  The 
basic  educational  opportunity  grant  is 
designed  not  only  to  aid  the  student  from 
a  low-income  family,  but  to  provide  some 
assistance  to  the  middle  income  family 
as  well.  The  cost-of-instniction  allow- 
ance will  provide  Immense  relief  to  the 
Institutions  of  higher  education  which 
are  suffering  Impending  financial  dis- 
aster. 

In  addition  to  enacting  the  basic  edu- 
cational opportunity  grant  program,  the 
bill  extends  the  present  student  loan 
structure:  that  is.  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  3  percent  loans  to  low- 
Income  students,  and  the  7  percent  guar- 
anteed student  loans  to  all  others  wish- 
ing to  participate  in  a  loan  program. 

Last  year  the  administration  proposed 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Student 
Loan  Association  to  handle  what  was 
then   called   a   "llqiildlty   crisis."   Even 


though  this  proposal  was  advanced  to 
take  care  of  an  emergency  situation.  Its 
enactment  would  iiave  constituted  a 
long-range  commitment  to  loans  as  the 
prime  Federal  approach  to  financing 
higher  education.  As  can  be  seen  from 
my  discussion  of  the  basic  educational 
opportunity  grant,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Congress  should  not 
adopt  loans  as  the  major  Federal  method 
of  financing  higher  education,  and 
therefore  I  am  opposed  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  student  loan  asso- 
ciation. If  there  is  still  a  liquidity  crisis 
with  respect  to  student  loans.  I  am  sug- 
gesting in  this  billl  that  we  establish  an 
account  in  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury which  will  serve  as  a  warehoxjsing 
agent  to  assist  lenders  in  obtaining  funds 
for  student  loans. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  consolidation 
of  the  National  Defense  Student  Loan 
Program  into  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965.  as  part  E  of  title  IV.  U  enacted, 
this  proposal  would  result  in  a  single 
body  of  Federal  student  assistance  leg- 
islation. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  Is  a  simple  exten- 
sion of  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  vocational  education  programs  for 
3  years  through  fiscal  year  1975. 

Title  ni  of  the  bill  contains  proposals 
for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Foundation  for  Higher  Education  and  a 
National  Institute  for  Education. 

The  National  Foundation  for  Higher 
Education  would  be  authorized  to  pro- 
vide a  rather  broad  range  of  support  for 
programs  and  projects  designed  to  im- 
prove the  administration  of  institutions 
of  higher  education,  encourage  curricu- 
lum reform,  and  promote  innovation  in 
higher  education. 

The  National  Institute  for  Education 
would  replace  the  present  educational 
research  program  authorized  by  the  Co- 
operative Research  Act.  The  Institute 
would  be  the  center  for  Federal  activi- 
ties related  to  educational  research  and 
development. 

When  these  two  proposals  were  sub- 
mitted by  the  administration  last  year, 
there  was  some  controversy  with  respect 
to  the  relationship  between  these  two 
new  organizations  and  the  OCQce  of  Edu- 
cation by  creating  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
an  Education  Division,  headed  by  an  up- 
graded Commissioner  of  Eklucation.  The 
Education  Division  would  be  comprised 
of  the  present  Office  of  Education,  the 
National  Foundation  for  Higher  Educa- 
tion. 

Title  IV  contains  some  oversight 
amendments. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  Is  wide-ranging 
and.  If  enacted  in  its  proposed  form, 
will  indicate  to  the  Nation  a  strong  Fed- 
eral commitment  to  support  of  higher 
education.  It  will  convince  students  pres- 
ently enrolled  in  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  that  Federal  support  receives 
more  than  mere  lipservlce,  by  providing 
a  long-term  structure  within  which  those 
students  can  plan  their  futures  with  cer- 
tainty. 

It  is  my  intent,  as  chairman  of  the  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  to  act 
swiftly  on  the  subject  of  higher  educa- 
tion, for  present  programs  expire  with 


the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  I  fully  recog- 
nize that  this  bill  will  provoke  contro- 
versy. However,  I  think  it  necessary,  in- 
deed  imperative,  that  Federal  support 
of  higher  education  be  broadened  to  in- 
clude the  concept  of  outright  grants. 

There  is  no  greater  investment  this 
coimtry  can  make  than  in  the  educa- 
tion of  its  youth.  Our  yoimg  people,  who 
are  simultaneously  our  responsibility,  our 
legacy,  and  our  key  to  problem -solving 
In  the  future,  must  be  enabled  to  pass 
easily  into  the  realm  of  postsecondary 
education,  and  our  institutions  of  higher 
education  must  oe  equipped  to  accom- 
modate and  train  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  this  point  a  section-by-sec- 
tion description  of  the  biU  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRS. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  w^ill  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
section-by-section  description  will  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

The  bill  (S.  659)  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  the  Vocational 
Educational  Act  of  1963.  and  related 
Acts,  and  for  other  purposes.  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Pkll  ( for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The     sectlon-by-section     description. 
presented  by  Mr.  Pxix,  is  as  follows: 
Section-bt-Skction    DzscRipnoN    or   th« 
"EoucATioN  Amxndmxnts  or  1971" 

TITLB  I — HICHXB  BTDCATIOM 

Tbl«  title  ext«DdB  and  r«vls«a  preMnt  law 
relating  to  blgber  education  assistance. 

Part  A  contAlns  amendmenta  to  title  I  of 
tlie  Higher  EducaUon  Act  of  1M6,  wbldb 
autborlzee  grants  to  the  Statea  to  support 
conununlty  service  and  continuing  educa- 
tion programs. 

SecUon  101  extends  title  I  for  five  years, 
througb  flscal  year  1970. 

SecUon  103  would  reeerve  10  percent  of 
the  appropriations  for  title  I  for  national  and 
regional  programs  to  solve  community  prob- 
ItroM. 

Section  103  authorizes  an  addlUonal  %6 
mllUon  for  special  grants  to  deal  with  met- 
ropolitan area  problems. 

Section  104  requires  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion to  conduct  a  special  study  and  evalu- 
aUon  of  atle  I,  and  report  recommendations 
to  the  Congress. 

Part  B  amends  UUe  n  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1006.  which  authorises  grants 
to  institutions  of  higher  education  for  the 
acquisition  of  library  resources,  training  of 
librarians,  and  reaearch  In  the  Ubrary  and 
Information  sciences:  and  It  authorizes  a 
transfer  of  funds  to  the  Library  of  Congress 
for  college  and  research  library  cooperation. 

SecUoo  131  creates  a  single  autborlwUon 
of  appropriations  for  Ave  years  for  grants  to 
Institutions  of  higher  education,  with  a  dl- 
Tlalon  among  the  programs  on  a  percentage 
bMU. 

SecUon  133  amends  the  maintenance  of 
effort  clause  to  create  an  exception  In  hard- 
ship coses.  TTils  exception  Is  Intended  es- 
pecially to  help  new  colleges  which  have  an 
Initial  expenditure  for  stocking  a  new  li- 
brary which  cannot  be  maintained. 

Section  133  Increases  the  maximum  amount 
of  a  supplemental  grant  from  $10  per  stu- 
dent to  t30  per  student. 

SecUon  134  extends  the  authorization  of 
approprUUons  for  part  C  of  title  H,  which 
authorizes  a  transfer  of  funds  to  the  Library 
of  Congress  for  the  acquisition  of  materials 
and  the  cataloging  of  materials  to  assist  col- 
lege and  research  libraries.  The  authoriza- 
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tion  would  be  Increased  from  911.1  million  to 
H*  million. 

P^  C  amends  title  m  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
gttlon  Act  of  1906,  which  authorizes  grants 
10  MSlst  in  strengthening  developing  insti- 
tntlafu. 

gectlon  131  extends  the  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  one  year. 

Section  132  revises  title  III  by — 

(1)  Insuring  that  one-half  the  funds  go 
to  Institutions  serving  high  percentages  of 
(tudents  from  low-Income  families;   and 

(3)  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
taster  of  developing  Institutions  which  will 
gnable  such  institutions  to  receive  waivers 
at  matching  funds  and  more  favorable  cou- 
Uderatlon  when  competing  for  Federal  funds 
ODdff  other  programs. 

Ptrt  D  amends  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  the  basic  statutory  au- 
thority for  Federal  student  financial  aid. 

Section  141  extends  the  Educational  Op- 
portunity Grant  Program  for  five  years. 

Section  142  amends  the  Educational  Op- 
portunity Grant  Program  to  establish  a  Basic 
Xducatlonal  Opportunity  Grant  Program  un- 
der which  each  student  receives  SI, 200  minus 
the  amount  of  Federal  Income  tax  Imposed, 
and  Institutions  receive  coet-of-lnstructlon 
sUowancea. 

Section  143  extends  for  five  years  the  pro- 
pom  of  identifying  qualified  low-Income  stu- 
dfSDts.  preparing  them  for  postsecondary 
education,  and  special  so'vlces  for  such 
•tudents. 

SectloQ  144  extends  the  Insured  Student 
Loan  Program  for  five  years. 

Section  14S  amends  part  B  of  title  tV  to 
establish  an  account  In  Treasury  for.  and  au- 
tbortze  the  Commissioner  to  make,  Educa- 
tloQ  Warehou£«  Loans  to  enable  lenders  to 
Increase  the  supply  of  money  available  for 
Uisured  student  loons. 

Section  146  extends  for  two  years  the  pro- 
gram of  special  allowances  to  lenders  under 
the  emergency  Insured  Student  Loan  Act. 
Since  this  program  may  require  a  ep>eclal 
study.  Its  extension  has  been  limited  to  two 
Tsan. 

Section  147  extends  the  authortzatlon  of 
spproprlfttlons  for  the  College  Work-Study 
Program  for  five  years. 

Section  148  extends  the  authorization  of 
tpproprtatlons  for  the  Cooperative  Educa- 
tion Program  Tor  five  years. 

Section  149  transfers  the  Federal  Student 
Loan  Program  now  authorized  by  title  n  of 
tba  National  Defense  Education  Act  to  title 
IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966,  as 
part  E  thereof. 

Section  150  transfers  section  604  of  the 
Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1968  re- 
lating to  student  conduct  to  "General  Pro- 
rtsloos  Relating  to  Student  Asalstanoe  Pro- 
grams". 

Part  B  amends  title  V  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
caUon Act  of  1965  (the  Education  Profes- 
Hons  Development  Act),  which  authorizes 
the  Teachers  Corps  and  assistance  for  the 
Improvement  of  teacher  training  opportuni- 
ties. 

flection  IBl  authorizes  appropriations  for 
Mm  Education  Professions  Development  Act 
lor  five  fiscal  years,  and  apportions  the  ap- 
propriations among  the  various  purpoees  of 
tbot  Act. 

Section  152  Increases  the  level  of  ccmpen- 
latlon  for  the  Director  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
and  dartfles  the  functions  of  the  Director. 

Part  P  extends  for  five  years  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  title  VI  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1966.  wfalob  au- 
Hinrlaw  assistance  to  institutions  of  higher 
•daoBtlon  for  the  acquisition  of  tostruc- 
tlonol  equipment. 

Port  G  relates  to  higher  education  faclll- 

Ues. 

Section  161  Incorporates  the  provisions  of 
the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  into  title 
VII  oJ  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966. 

8«oUon  163  extends  the  authorizations  of 


appropriations  for  the  Higher  Education  Fa- 
cUltlee  Act  for  one  year. 

Section  163  creates,  and  authorizes  funds 
for,  State  Higher  Education  commissions, 
which  will  enable  them  to  make  compre- 
hensive Inventories  of,  and  studies  regard- 
ing, the  postsecondary  educational  resources 
in  the  States,  and  to  conduct  comprehensive 
planning  for  the  most  effective  utilization 
of  those  resources  to  broaden  and  Insure  edu- 
cational opportuiUty. 

Part  H  extends  for  five  years  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  title  vm  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  which  au- 
thorizes the  Networks  for  Knowledge  Pro- 
gram. 

Part  I  relates  to  graduate  programs. 

Section  181  replaces  the  present  titles  IX 
and  X  (Education  for  the  Public  Service  and 
Improvement  of  Graduate  Programs)  Mv-lth 
a  grodxiate  school  program  and  a  fellowship 
program  which  are  consolidations  of  title  IX 
and  X  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966. 
titles  IV  and  VI  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  (Graduate  Fellowships 
and  Language  and  Area  Centers ) .  and  the 
International   Education   Act. 

Section  183  extends  for  one  year  the  au- 
thorlzatloixs  of  appropriations  for  titles  IV 
and  VI  of  the  National  Defense  Bklucatlon 
Act.  and  for  the  International  Education  Act. 

Parf  J  extends  for  five  years  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  Law  School  Clini- 
cal Ebcperlence  Programs. 

TTTLX  n VOCATIONAI,  KDUCATIOIf 

This  title  extends  for  three  years  the  au- 
thorizations of  appropriations  for  the  varloua 
vocational  education  programs  which  expire 
June  80, 1973. 

TrrLX    m — estabushmknt    of     a    natiomai, 

rOTTNCATION    FOR    HIGKEB    EDUCATlOl*    AND    A 
NATtONAL   INSTrrDTB   rO«  KDtJCATIOM 

This  title  establishes  an  Eklucation  Divi- 
sion In  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  headed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner who  l£  raised  from  grade  Executive  V 
to  grade  Executive  in.  This  Division  Is  to  be 
composed  of  the  present  Office  of  Education 
and  the  two  new  agencies:  the  National 
Foundation  for  Higher  Education  and  the 
National  Institute  for  Education. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
pleasure  in  cosponsorlng  this  legislation 
along  with  distinguished  colleagues  on 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education 
which  encompasses  a  comprehensive 
revision  of  postsecondary  education 
a-'sistance. 

Perhaps  the  key  element  in  this  pack- 
age is  the  concept  of  the  basic  right  of 
every  qualified  high  school  graduate  to 
have  access  to  advanced  education, 
whether  In  accredited  community  c<d- 
leges,  4-ye&r  universities,  or  vocational 
Institutions.  The  denial  of  such  access 
today  because  of  financial  need  Is  a  dis- 
grace to  our  Nation. 

In  April  1969,  I  introduced  a  higher 
education  bill  of  rights  along  with  several 
of  my  colleagues  which  incorporated  the 
recommendations  of  the  Carnegie  Com- 
mission on  Higher  Education.  Those 
recommendations  called  for  basic  op- 
portunity grants,  institutional  grants  for 
cost  of  instruction,  and  supplementary 
assistance  to  those  with  greatest  finan- 
cial need. 

The  bill  which  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
has  introduced  today  carriers  these  ele- 
ments of  the  Commission's  report  to 
much  greater  refinement.  In  addition, 
the  bill  extends  vital  assistance  to  voca- 
tional and  community  colleges  and  es- 


tablishes the  structure  for  a  coordinated 
national  education  program  through 
establishment  of  a  new  Division  of  Eklu- 
cation in  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

Essentially,  the  bill  establishes  the 
right  to  higher  education  by  providing 
a  basic  educational  opportunity  grant  of 
up  to  $1200  to  each  student  enrolled  in 
an  accredited  postsecondary  school.  The 
exact  amount  available  depends  on  the 
student's  financial  need  and  through  the 
unique  formula  contained  In  the  bill,  this 
educational  entitlement  would  assist  stu- 
dents from  both  low -income  and  working 
class  families.  Together  with  grants  to 
institutions  for  cost  of  instruction  and 
the  continuation  of  supplementary  as- 
sistance to  economically  disadvantaged 
students,  I  believe  this  educational  en- 
titlement will  achieve  its  goal  of  equal 
opportunity  to  higher  education  to  all 
young  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  represents 
a  joining  of  the  suggestions  for  reform 
contained  in  the  Carnegie  Commission 
report  smd  other  studies  concluded 
in  the  past  several  years.  I  am  sure  that 
further  refinements  will  take  place  as 
we  receive  additional  comments  during 
the  course  of  future  hearings.  But  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  education  subcommittee  for 
providing  us  with  this  progressive  docu- 
ment from  which  to  begin  our  discussions. 


S.  660— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL PESTICIDE  CONTROL  AND 
PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  more  than  20  years  since  Con- 
gress passed  the  Federal  Insecticide, 
Fungicide  and  Rodenticide  Act,  govern- 
ing the  manufacture,  sale,  and  use  of  pes- 
ticides in  the  United  States. 

And  it  has  been  more  than  6  yesss 
since  any  amendments  to  that  statute 
have  been  considered. 

In  the  brief  span  of  those  6  years,  re- 
spected scientists  and  distinguished  en- 
vironmentalists have  compiled  chapter 
after  chapter  of  devastating  evidence 
documenting  chemical  i>estlcides  as  en- 
vironmental contaminants  and  health 
hazards  to  humans. 

During  that  same  short  period,  several 
independent  reports  reviewing  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture's  administra- 
tion of  the  Insecticide  Act  have  revealed 
shocking  shortcoming's  in  tt\e  law  and 
tragic  laxity  on  the  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  regulating  pesticides. 

Much  has  happened  to  sharpen  public 
concern  about  pesticides. 

We  now  know  that  pesticides  have 
contaminated  the  environment  on  a 
worldwide  basis — from  the  Adelle  pen- 
guin in  isolated  regions  of  Antarctica  to 
dust  high  above  the  Indian  Ocean. 

We  now  know  that  Americans  carry 
in  their  bodies  an  average  of  12  parts 
per  million  of  pesticide  residues,  nearly 
twice  the  level  allowed  for  most  foods 
in  interstate  commerce. 

We  now  know  that  DDT,  said  a  dozen 
other  common  pesticides  still  used  widely, 
cause  cancer  in  animals. 

We  now  know  that  only  brief  exposure 
of  an  organophosphate  pesticide,  such  as 
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parathlon.  can  restilt  in  serious  Injury  or 
death  to  humans. 

We  now  know  that  the  present  pesti- 
cide law  Is  hopelessly  impotent  in  dealing 
with  the  misuses  or  overuse  of  any  pesti- 
cide. 

We  now  know  that  the  present  sys- 
tem of  banning  a  pesticide  is  an  out- 
rageous sham  that  allows  a  "banned" 
pesticide  to  continue  to  be  marketed 
without  restriction  for  as  long  as  390  days 
before  final  action  can  be  taken. 

The  time  for  reform  is  now. 

The  establishment  of  the  new  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  offers  an 
opportune  occasion  for  the  adoption  of 
an  entirely  new  approach  to  the  regula- 
tion of  pesticides  and  pest  control  de- 
vices in  the  United  States. 

Today  I  am  introducing,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  legislation  to  amend  the 
Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide,  jmd  Ro- 
dentlcide  Act  of  1947.  and  to  change  its 
title  to  the  National  Pesticide  Control 
and  Protection  Act. 

Briefly,  this  legislation  would  do  these 
things: 

It  would  transfer  authority  for  pesti- 
cide regulation  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  the  new  Environmental 
Protection  Agency — in  accordance  with 
the  President's  reorganization  plan — 
with  close  coordination  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

It  would  revise  the  existing  programs 
for  testing,  registering,  canceling  and 
suspending  pesticides  and  pest  control  de- 
vices, and  provide  adequate  emphasis  on 
envlroiunental  and  public  health  safe- 
guards. 

It  would  authorize  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
reqtilre  that  potential  users  of  certain 
hazardous  pesticides  obtain — prior  to 
purchase — a  certificate  Justifying  the  use. 
And  some  pesticides  could  be  applied 
only  by  qualified  and  approved  pest  con- 
trol operators. 

It  would  require  that  all  pesticides  and 
pest  control  devices  be  thoroughly  tested 
prior  to  sale  by  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  and  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  dis- 
qualify potentially  hazardous  products 
before  they  are  placed  on  the  market. 

It  would  establish  a  national  pesticide 
research  and  control  trust  fund,  a  fund 
which  would  be  financed  by  assessments 
on  pesticide  sales,  and  which  would  be 
used  for  covering  the  exipense  of  the  reg- 
utattOD  program  as  well  as  the  extensive 
researeh  program. 

It  would  allow  individual  citizens  to 
bring  ooiurt  suits  against  persons,  com- 
panies, or  governmental  agencies  for  vio- 
lations of  the  act  or  failure  to  enforce  Its 
provisions. 

It  would  enable  Interested  parties  to 
obtain  access  to  Government-held  in- 
formation on  pesticide  regulation  and  re- 
search except  for  data  on  fonnulas  and 
formulations 

It  would  establish  control  over  all  pes- 
ticides and  pest  control  devices  produced 
in  the  United  States,  regardless  of 
whether  they  are  shipped  in  intrastate, 
interstate,  or  foreign  commeroe. 

It  would  place  emphasis  on  the  review 
of  biological  and  noncheraical  means  of 
pest  control  as  alternatives  to  the  use  of 
chemical  pesticides. 


The  changes  made  by  this  legislation 
refiect  the  concern  of  several  environ- 
mental lawyers  closely  involved  with  re- 
cent court  actions  on  pesticides  as  well 
as  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  pres- 
ent statute  outlined  by  the  Agriculture 
Department  last  year  at  a  Senate  hear- 
ing. 

Most  authority  for  pesticide  regula- 
tion under  the  President's  reorganiza- 
tion plan  is  transferred  to  the  new 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  from 
the  Agriculture  Department.  The  bill 
that  has  been  offered  accomplishes  basi- 
cally the  same  goal. 

This  transfer  Is  a  wise  action  that  Is 
long  overdue.  In  the  past  3  years,  the 
.\grlcultxu-e  Department  has  suffered 
a  serious  loss  of  credibility  in  the  field 
of  pesticide  regulation  and  enforcement. 

In  September  of  1968.  the  U.S.  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office— GAG — In  a  re- 
port to  Congress,  cited  the  failure  of  the 
Agriculture  Department  to  adequately 
enforce  provisions  of  the  Federal  Insec- 
ticide, Fungicide,  and  Rodentldde  Act. 

The  report  Indicated  that  the  Depart- 
ment was  following  the  procedure  of 
only  seizing  unsafe  or  ineffective  pesti- 
cides from  the  initial  site  where  they 
were  discovered  without  any  further 
action  to  remove  the  same  product  from 
other  locations. 

GAG  said  the  Department  not  only 
faUed  to  Initiate  a  single  criminal  pros- 
eoution  for  13  years  despite  evidence  of 
repeated  violations,  but  that  it  did  not 
even  have  any  procedures  for  determin- 
ing the  basis  for  action. 

Moreover,  the  Department  did  not.  ac- 
cording to  GAG,  publish  notices  of  Judg- 
ments obtained  in  actions — mainly  sei- 
zures— contrary  to  the  requirements  of 
the  act. 

Less  than  6  months  later,  GAG  issued 
a  second  report  which  said  the  Depart- 
ment has  continued  to  register  products 
containing  the  toxic  pesticide,  lindane, 
for  use  in  vaporizers  in  restaurants  and 
other  establishments,  ignoring  the  re- 
peated objections  to  this  practice  by  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  other  health  organizations. 

Then,  later  in  1969.  the  House  Govern- 
ment Gperations  Committee  issued  a 
discomforting  report  on  the  "Deficien- 
cies in  Administration  of  Federal  Insec- 
ticide. Fungicide,  and  Rodentldde  Act." 
baaad  on  hearings  and  investigations  by 
Its  IntergovemmeDtal  Relations  Sub- 
committee, under  the  chairmanship  of 
Congressman  L.  H   Fouwtain. 

The  71-page  report  represented  a  thor- 
ough indictment  of  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment's continuing  failure  to  admin- 
ister Its  reeponsibllltles  under  the  law  in 
accordance  with  the  intent  of  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  highlight  some  of  the 
findings: 

First.  UntU  mid- 1967.  the  Agriculture 
Department's  Pesticide  Regulation  Divi- 
sion failed  almost  completely  to  carry  out 
its  responsibility  to  enforce  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and 
Rodentldde  Act  Intended  to  protect  the 
public  from  hazardous  and  ineffective 
pesticide  products  being  marketed  in  vio- 
lation of  the  act. 

Second.  Numerous  pesticide  products 
have  been  approved  for  registration  over 
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objections  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  as  to  their  safety 
without  compliance  with  required  proce- 
dures for  resolving  such  safety  questions 

Third.  The  Pesticide  RegulaUon  Divi- 
sion has  approved  pesticide  products  for 
uses  which  it  knew,  or  should  have 
known,  were  almost  certain  to  result  in 
illegal  adulteration  of  food. 

Fourth.  The  Pesticides  RegulaUons  Di- 
vision has  failed  to  take  adequate  precau- 
tions to  insure  that  pesticide  product 
labels  approved  for  registration  dearly 
warn  users  against  possible  hazards  asso- 
ciated with  such  products. 

Fifth.  Information  available  to  Federal 
agencies  concerning  pesticide  poisonings 
is  inadequate  and  incomplete.  The  Pesti- 
cide Regulation  Division  has  failed  to 
make  effective  use  of  even  the  limited 
data  available. 

Sixth.  The  PesUcide  Regulation  Divi- 
sion did  not  take  prompt  or  effective  can- 
cellation action  in  cases  where  It  has  rea- 
son to  believe  a  registered  product  might 
be  ineffective  or  potentially  hazardous. 

Seventh.  The  PesUcldes  RegulaUon  Di- 
vision has  consistently  failed  to  take  ac- 
tion to  remove  potentially  hazardous 
products  from  marketing  channels  after 
cancellation  of  a  pesticide  reglstratl(m  or 
through  suspension  of  a  registration. 

Eighth.  The  Pesticide  Regulation  Divi- 
sion has  no  procedures  for  warning  pur- 
chasers of  potentially  hazardous  pesti- 
cide products. 

Ninth.  The  Agriculture  Research  Serv- 
ice failed  to  take  appropriate  precautions 
against  appointment  of  consultants  to 
positions  in  which  their  duties  might  con- 
flict with  the  flnancial  interests  of  their 
private  employer.  Facts  disdosed  by  the 
subcommittee  investigation  raised  a  num- 
ber of  serious  conflict  of  interest  ques- 
tions. 

The  transfer  of  authority  to  the  new 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  is  a 
necessary  step  to  correct  the  documented 
shortcomings  in  present  policy.  But  it 
will  be  futile  to  expect  any  significant 
improvement  in  pesticide  control  until 
there  is  an  accompanying  significant  im- 
provement of  the  law  governing  their 
sale  and  use. 

Pestidde  use  in  the  United  States  has 
reached  gigantic  proportions.  Today, 
more  than  a  billion  pounds  of  pesti- 
cides— indudlng  insecticides,  herblddes, 
fungicides,  rodenticides.  and  fumigants — 
&re  produced  annually  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  about  5  pounds  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country. 
The  latest  figures  show  the  sales  of  pesti- 
ddes  Increasing  more  than  13  percent 
annually;  and  by  1985  it  is  estimated 
that  they  will  Increase  another  sixfold. 

In  this  age  of  rigid  reliance  on  man- 
made  solutions,  pestlddes  have  been 
heralded  and  accepted  as  a  panacea  for 
a  wide  range  of  health  and  agricultural 
problems. 

But  the  rising  voices  of  concern  by 
scientists  and  the  public,  the  growing 
evidence  about  the  dangerous  side  effects 
of  these  compounds,  have  become  im- 
possible to  Ignore. 

DDT  and  other  pesticides  have  spread 
the  world  over,  building  up  In  the  flesh 
of  Antarctic  penguins  that  are  thousands 
of  miles  from  the  closest  area  of  pestl- 
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clde  use.  Spedes  of  fisheatlng  birds  and 
birds  of  prey  over  vast  portions  of  the 
earth  have  been  pushed  near  extinction 
in  areas  of  their  ranges,  with  compelling 
evidence  that  pesticide  buildups  are  a 
major  factor. 

In  addition  to  documented  evidence  of 
dangers  to  wildlife,  there  are  mounting 
indications  that  the  hard  pestlddes  pose 
threats  to  man  himself. 

Dr.  Charles  Wurster,  an  organic  chem- 
ist and  nationally  known  pesticide  expert 
agisting  the  environmental  defense 
fund,  likens  the  pesticide  spread  to  mass 
use  of  blocides,  agents  which  are  known 
by  scientists  £is  "active  against  life." 

"In  general,  if  an  organism  htis  nerves, 
DDT  or  Dleldrin  can  kill  it,"  Wurster  has 
said.  And  he  says  that  such  chlorinated 
hydrocarbons  as  Aldrln,  Endrln,  Hepta- 
chlor  and  Toxaphene  have  similarly 
toxic  effect.  Thus,  Wurster  says,  these 
compounds  "are  toxic  to  almost  the  en- 
tire animal  world." 

Evidence  presented  during  a  recent 
conference  on  pesticides  in  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  showed  that  even  very  small 
quantities  of  DDT  could  affect  human 
metabolism.  One  study,  by  a  Russian  re- 
searcher, indicated  that  workers  whose 
jobs  bring  them  in  contact  with  DDT 
and  other  organochlorine  pesticides  suf- 
fered from  liver  changes  which  slowed 
the  elimination  of  wastes  from  the  body. 

A  major  study  published  last  summer 
by  the  National  Cancer  Institute  found 
that  of  123  pesticide  compounds  tested. 
11  Induced  a  significantly  Increased  In- 
cidence of  tumors  in  laboratory  anlm^l.t, 
The  11  Included  five  Insecticides  p.p'- 
DDT,  Mirex,  bis  (2-chlorenthyl) -ether, 
chlorobenzllate,  and  strobane;  five  fun- 
gicides PCNB.  Avadex,  ethyl  selenac, 
ethylene  thiourea,  and  bls(2-hydroxy- 
ethyi)  dithiocarbamic  acid  potasslimi 
salt;  and  one  herbicide  N-(hydroxethyl) 
hydrazine. 

Another  report  by  the  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Secretary's  Com- 
mission on  Pesticides  and  Their  Rela- 
tionship to  Environmental  Health — the 
Mrak  Commission — confirmed  the  inci- 
dence of  tumors  in  laboratory  animai.i 
caused  by  several  pestlddes  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Institute  study.  They  in- 
cluded aldrln,  aramlte,  dleldrin,  hepta- 
chlor  and  amitrole. 

The  Mrak  Commission  Report  con- 
cluded: 

There  is  a  serlouB  lack  of  Information 
»T»U»ble  on  pesticide  use  patterns. 

Much  contamination  and  damage  results 
from  the  indiscriminate,  uncontrolled,  un- 
monttored  and  excessive  use  of  pesticides. 

Pesticides  are  now  affecting  Individuals, 
populations,  and  communities  of  natural  or- 
K»nl«m8.  Some,  especially  the  persistent  In- 
•eeUclde  chemicals  such  aa  DDT,  have  re- 
duced the  reproduction  and  survival  of 
nontarget  species. 

Within  the  organochlorine  group  of  pestl- 
cWee,  there  Is  a  wide  range  of  potential  for 
Ktue  toxicity  for  man. 

The  organophosphate  pesticides,  partlcu- 
l»rly  parathlon,  phosdrln,  and  TEPP.  are 
liealth  hazards  because  of  their  high  toxicity 
wd  ease  of  absorption  by  Ingestion  and  the 
dermal  or  respiratory  routes. 

In  the  face  of  the  tremendous  threat 
01  the  often  uncontrollable  hazards  of 
pesticides,  it  is  obvious  that  our  present 


pesticide  law  is  simply  not  adequate  to 
prevent  potentially  catastrophic  en- 
vironmental damage  and  to  protect  the 
public  from  potentially  deadly  chemical 
poisoning. 

At  present,  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment, in  determining  whether  a  pesticide 
should  be  initially  registered,  relies  al- 
most entirely  on  the  manufacturer  ap- 
plying for  registration.  These  data  In- 
clude research  results  on  both  the  safe- 
ty and  efficacy  of  the  pesticide.  During 
pesticide  hearings  in  Wisconsin  last  year, 
the  chief  pesticide  official  for  the  De- 
partment admitted  that  the  agency  rare- 
ly, if  ever,  doublechecks  the  laboratory 
results  furnished  by  the  industry.  This 
prompted  a  charge  that  companies  can 
select  only  favorable  research  findings 
and  withhold  unfavorable  information 
for  Department  review. 

There  is  no  clear  criteria  in  the  exist- 
ing statute  regarding  the  basis  for  ap- 
proval or  rejection  of  a  registration  ap- 
plication. Current  regulations  are  espe- 
cially lacking  in  providing  safeguards 
against  environmental  and  chronic 
health   hazards. 

The  legislation  that  has  been  pre- 
sented would  require  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  determine  that  benefits 
from  the  use  of  any  pesticide  would  be 
substantially  greater  than  potential  det- 
riments to  the  public  health,  safety,  and 
welfare  and  the  environment  before  a 
pesticide  registration  would  be  approved. 

In  making  that  determination,  the  two 
officials  would  be  compelled  to  consider 
the  following  criteria: 

The  specificity  of  the  pesticide  and  the 
nature  and  extent  of  harm  done  to  non- 
target  organisms; 

The  persistence  and  mobility  of  the 
pesticide  or  its  byproducts  and  their  in- 
corporation into  non target  organisms; 

The  toxic,  carcinogenic,  mutagenic, 
teratogenic,  and  other  health  effects  of 
the  pestidde  or  Its  byproducts; 

The  adequacy  of  the  knowledge  of  its 
effects  on  the  public  health,  safety,  and 
welfare  or  the  environment;  and 

The  availability  of  safe  and  effective 
biological  and  nonchemical  alternative 
means  of  pest  control  to  control  the  pests 
specified  in  the  registration  or  registra- 
tion applicaticm. 

Instead  of  relying  on  the  present  pro- 
cedure of  reviewing  research  data  sup- 
plied by  industry,  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  would  be  authorized  to  con- 
duct or  contract  for  independent  re- 
search on  those  pesticides  desired  to  be 
registered. 

The  bin  would  streamline  the  present 
cancellation  procedure  by  greatly  reduc- 
ing the  period  of  time  for  administrative 
hearings  and  review  of  a  proposed  can- 
cellation from  upwards  of  400  days  under 
existing  law  down  to  150  days  under  the 
new  measure. 

The  current  cancellation  procediu-e  la 
a  tragic  sham.  In  November  of  1969  the 
Agriculture  Department  announced  a 
partial  ban  of  DDT,  and  the  widely  pub- 
licized notice  misled  mtiny  people  into 
believing  that  the  agency's  action  actu- 


ally had  stopped  the  manufacture  and 
use  of  the  persistent  pesticide. 

Few  at  the  time  realized  that  a  simple 
appeal  by  the  manufacturers  had  blocked 
cancellation  from  taking  effect.  The  De- 
partment selected  an  advisory  commit- 
tee to  review  the  ban  and  the  appeal,  but 
the  agency  did  not  make  the  committee 
operational  until  6  months  later.  In  this 
case  the  pesticide  could  have  been  im- 
mediately suspended  by  the  Depart- 
ment at  the  start,  and  this  action  would 
have  stopped  the  sale  of  the  chemical. 
The  suspension  proceeding  was  not  used 
then,  and  it  was  not  used  recently  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  Envirormiental 
Protection  Agency  when  he  announced 
an  intent  to  ban  the  existing  uses  of 
DDT.  In  the  recent  action,  which  was 
prompted  by  a  favorable  ruling  on  a 
court  case  initiated  by  the  environmen- 
tal defense  fund,  and  joined  by  several 
other  environmental  organizations,  the 
Administrator  of  EPA  merely  filed  an  in- 
tent to  cancel  remaining  uses  of  the 
pesticide — nothing  has  been  stopped. 
Right  now  EPA  is  reviewing  the  whole 
matter  to  determine  whether  present 
uses  should  be  stopped.  The  cancellation 
will  take  effect  in  30  days,  but  only  if 
there  is  no  appeal  filed.  If  there  is  an 
appeal,  the  whole  delay  mechanism  goes 
into  effect. 

The  suspension  sjrstem  Itself  is  in  need 
of  revision.  Under  existing  law,  the  De- 
partment has  to  determine  that  there  ex- 
ists an  "imminent  hazard  to  the  public" 
before  suspension  can  be  ordered.  This 
condition  has  been  an  obstacle  to  the 
immediate  suspension  of  a  number  of 
questionable  pesticides.  Under  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  suspension  would  be 
allowed  when  the  Administrator  of  EPA 
or  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  determines  that  the  use  of  a 
pestidde  presents  a  serious  actual  haz- 
ard to  man  or  the  environment,  or  that 
it  presents  a  serious  potential  hazard 
which  may  become  a  serious  actual  haz- 
ard before  cancellation  proceedings  can 
be  carried  out. 

The  bUl  also  provides  a  new  authority 
for  pesticide  control — preliminary  sus- 
pension. Under  It,  the  Administrator  of 
EPA  or  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  could  suspend  use  of  a 
pesticide  for  up  to  90  days  If  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  pesticide  may 
constitute  a  serious  actual  or  serious 
potential  hazard.  The  suspension  period 
would  allow  time  for  obtaining  informa- 
tion to  support  a  firm  determination. 

If  dther  the  Administrator  of  EPA.  or 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  determine  that  use  of  a  particu- 
lar pesticide  would  endanger  the  envir- 
onment or  public  health,  safety,  and 
welfare,  the  purchase  and  use  of  that 
pesticide  can  be  restricted  to  persons 
who  have  obtained  a  certificate  for  such 
purchase  and  use  from  an  authorized 
agent  of  the  Administrator.  In  as  many 
instances  as  possible,  this  agent  will  be 
the  local  coimty  agent  or  his  representa- 
tive. The  certificate  will  indicate  the  spe- 
cific pestidde  authorized  for  purchase, 
the  maximum  amount  that  may  be  pur- 
chased and  the  manner  In  which  the 
pesticide  is  to  be  used. 

In  addition,  the  use  of  any  pesticide 
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can  be  limited  to  approved  pest  control 
operators  If  either  the  Administrator  of 
EPA  or  the  Secretarj-  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  determine  that  use 
otherwise  would  constitute  a  serious 
actual  or  serious  potential  hazard  to 
man  or  the  environment. 

In  order  to  finance  the  expanded  regu- 
latory fimctlons  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation along  with  the  new  research  re- 
sponsibilities, a  national  pesticide  re- 
search and  control  trust  fund  Is  estab- 
lished. Assessments  will  be  made  on  the 
sale  of  domestic  pesticides  and  the  Im- 
portation of  foreign  products  to  provide 
revenue  for  the  trust  fund. 

Under  the  present  statute,  it  is  not 
clear  what  the  rights  of  individuals  are 
for  involvement  in  court  actions  with 
violators  of  the  law  or  agencies  not  car- 
rying out  the  law. 

In  fact,  during  a  recent  attempt  by 
the  environmental  defense  fund  to  ac- 
celerate Agriculture  Department  action 
against  DDT.  Government  attorneys 
argued  that  only  Oovemment  aod  in- 
dustry had  standing  in  court  on  matters 
related  to  the  Federal  Insecticide.  Fungi- 
cide, and  Rodentlcide  Act  and  the  public 
was  excluded.  The  Judge  ovemiled  the 
Government  position  and  allowed  the 
case  to  continue. 

This  bill  would  enable  a  person  or 
group  of  persons  who  alleges  injury  or 
alleges  substantial  harm  to  the  environ- 
ment, or  who  alleges  irreparable  injury 
or  harm  will  occur  as  a  result  of  a  viola- 
tion of  the  act  to  file  a  civil  suit  for  dam- 
ages or  for  injunctive  relief  In  the  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States. 

In  addition,  an  individual  or  group 
may  file  for  injunctive  relief  against  the 
Administrator  or  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  if  either  of&clal 
takes  action  inconsistent  with  the  act  or 
fails  to  take  action  required  by  the  act. 

The  Agriculture  Department  has  inter- 
preted the  existing  act  as  forbidding  the 
public  release  of  virtually  all  information 
obtained  by  the  agency  in  its  regulatory 
function.  For  example,  there  Is  no  pres- 
ent way  for  an  individual  citizen  or  an 
interested  scientist  to  review  the  safety 
data  submitted  by  a  manufacturer  to  the 
Department  either  before  or  after  a 
pesticide  is  approved  for  marketing. 

The  .'Administrator  of  'EPK  is  required 
by  this  legislation  to  make  available  upon 
request  by  any  Interested  party  all  rec- 
ords maintained  in  the  administration 
of  the  act  except  the  formulas  and  for- 
mulations or  pesticides  that  he  deter- 
mines to  be  a  trade  secret  and  not  pro- 
tected by  a  patent  or  other  safeguard. 
Present  law  does  not  provide  regiila- 
tion  for  pesticides  manufactured,  sold 
and  used  within  a  single  State  and  spe- 
clflcally  excludes  pesticides  produced  In 
the  United  States  for  foreign  export  from 
the  provisions  of  the  act. 

The  simple  geographic  boundaries  of 
a  State  cannot  assure  that  a  pesticide 
used  in  one  State  win  not  move  through 
the  soil.  air.  or  water  and  present  a  dis- 
tinct environmental  or  health  hazard  in 
aiiiother  State.  The  persistency  and 
mobility  of  pesticides  Is  too  great  to  be 
contained  by  invisible  barriers. 

A  program  to  regulate  pesticides  will 
not  be  successful  if  those  produced  and 


used  within  a  single  State  go  unregulated 
while  those  shipped  in  interstate  com- 
merce are  restricted.  All  pesticides  should 
be  subject  to  the  same  requirements  and 
the  same  regiilations. 

For  that  reason,  this  bill  covers  every 
pesticide  and  pest  control  device  which 
is  distributed,  sold,  or  offered  for  sale  in 
any  State,  or  which  is  shipped  in  any 
State,  or  which  Is  received  from  or  sent 
to  any  foreign  country. 

While  It  is  essential  that  the  present 
pesticide  regulatory  system  be  substan- 
tially improved,  the  main  goal  should  be 
a  greatly  decreased  level  of  use  of  chem- 
ical pesticides  in  the  United  States. 

Fortunately,  new  and  improved  meth- 
ods of  biological  and  nonchemlcal  pest 
control  are  being  developed  by  the  Agri- 
culture Department  and  college  scien- 
tists across  the  Nation.  Cotton,  citrus 
fruits,  apples,  pears,  tomatoes,  potatoes, 
avacadoes,  olives,  grapes,  com,  eggplant, 
lettuce,  and  strawberries  are  among  the 
many  agricultural  crops  for  which  bio- 
logical control  programs  have  been  suc- 
cessfully conducted. 

This  legislation  requires  that  before 
the  Administrator  can  register  a  pesti- 
cide he  must  consider  the  availability  of 
safe  and  effective  alternative  biological 
and  nonchemlcal  alternative  means  of 
pest  control  to  deal  with  the  pests  to  be 
eliminated  by  the  pesticide.  It  also  re- 
quires the  authorized  agent  issuing  the 
certificate  for  purchase  and  use  of  cer- 
tain pesticides  to  review  the  possibility 
of  areawide  control  of  pests  by  biological 
and  nonchemlcal  means  of  pest  control 
before  issuing  the  certificate. 

Reform  of  our  pe^cide  law  Is  Justified 
now.  The  need  for  reform  is  now.  In  my 
Judgment,  this  legislation  can  provide 
the  foundation  for  reform. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (8.  660)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and  Rodentl- 
cide Act,  introduced  by  Mr.  Nklsom  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Humphsxt)  .  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 


S.  661— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  ESTABLISH  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OP  HUMAN  RESOURCE 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
scope  of  human  needs  requiring  services 
of  the  Federal  Government  encompasses 
a  broad  raxige.  Including  education,  nu- 
trition, manpower  training,  employment, 
rehabilitation,  social  services,  and  eco- 
nomic development. 

These  needs  have  reached  such  a  seri- 
ous srtage  in  the  development  of  our  Na- 
tion, as  evidenced  by  the  crisis  in  the 
cities  and  the  declining  economy  of  rural 
areas,  that  solving  these  problems  can 
only  be  accomplished  through  the  full 
efforts  of  a  department  devoted  solely 
to  this  mission.  This  problem  has  not 
been  solved  nor  will  It  be  solved  so  long 
as  it  Is  relegated  to  a  minor  function  Ir. 
each  of  several  departments. 

This  Is  one  reason  why  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  has  been  imsuccessful  in 


dealing  with  the  problems  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indian,  because  at  present  this  agen- 
cy is  lodged  in  the  lower  strata  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  along  with 
the  land  management  functions  of  the 
Department.  That  is  why  I  have  Intro- 
duced legislation  to  place  the  responsi- 
bility for  Indian  affairs  in  the  hands  of 
an  assistant,  secretary. 

Coordination  of  the  various  services 
required  by  people  at  the  Federal  level, 
and  through  appropriate  arrangement* 
with  State  and  local  units  of  government, 
la  essential  to  success  in  relieving  the 
tensions  and  eliminating  the  nonproduc- 
tlvity  which  exists  in  our  society. 

The  development  of  human  resources 
and  the  reduction  of  racial  and  ethnic 
barriers  and  discrimination  should  be 
the  principal  function  of  a  department 
of  the  Federal  Government  concerned 
totally  with  the  problems  of  human 
rights  and  resources. 

Therefore.  I  am  today  introducing  a 
bill  to  establish  a  Department  of  Human 
Resource  Development.  Within  this  de- 
partment would  be  seven  divisions,  each 
headed  by  an  assistant  secretary :  educa- 
tion, social  and  rehabilitative  services, 
economic  development,  manpower  train- 
ing, Indian  affairs,  human  rights,  and 
administration. 

Creation  of  the  new  department  would 
Involve  the  transfer  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  the  OCQce  of  Educa- 
tion, the  Manpower  Administration,  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  food  stamp 
program,  the  Economic  Development 
Administration,  and  civil  rights  and 
equal  opportunity  functions  from  exist- 
ing departments. 

President  Nixon  has  recognized  the 
need  for  reorganizing  the  structure  of 
our  Federal  Government  and  has  recom- 
mended some  bold  changes  in  his  state  of 
the  Union  address.  The  President's 
message  represents  a  clarion  call  to  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation  to  leave  the 
costly  frustration  and  confusion  of  over- 
drawn bureaucracy  behind  and  make  our 
representative  government  work  for  the 
people  of  this  Nation  as  It  was  initially 
designed  to  do. 

Since  the  1930's  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  grown  ever  larger,  ever  farther 
from  the  people,  ever  less  responsible  and 
responsive,  and  ever  more  costly. 

The  President's  message  Is  a  challenge 
to  the  Congress  to  stop  looking  backward 
by  attempting  to  aruiually  resuscitate  an 
unworkable  Federal  mechanism  and  re- 
place It  with  a  new  model  structured  to 
serve  the  21st  century. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (8.  661)  to  establish  the  De- 
partment of  Human  Resource  Develop- 
ment, introduced  by  Mr.  Bellmon,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcobd,  as  follows: 

s.  sei 

Be  it  enacted  by  tKe  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  tbl* 
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Act  may  be  cl'*<J   ••  *^*   "Department   of 
Human  Resource  Development  Act." 
rannnos  awd  d«cia»ation  or   Tvnpoa* 
BBC.    3-    (*)    "^^    CongrcM    hereby    find* 

that — 

(1)  the  unftamied  nee«la  of  the  Nation 
gnttat  a  crlsli  m  evidenced  by  decay  and 
^^  in  the  oltlee  and  by  a  declining  econ- 
omy In  r\iral  areas: 

(3)  solving  the  problems  Inherent  In  such 
(  erWs  can  only  be  accomplished  through 
tbe  ertabllshment  of  an  executive  depart- 
tnent  devoted  solely  to  that  objective; 

(J)  the  coordination  of  eervlcee  at  the 
federal,  State,  and  local  level  eeeentlal  to  a 
iOCce«ful  solution  of  theae  probleme  In  our 
lodety.  can  beet  be  accomplished  by  the 
establlBlmient  of  an  execuUve  department: 

(4)  the  development  of  human  resources 
and  the  reduction  of  racial  and  ethnic  dis- 
crimination—a  principal  national  goal— 
ibould  be  located  In  an  executive  depart- 
ment ooncemed  exclusively  with  the  prob- 
l«na  awoclated  with  human  rights  and 
naouroe  development. 

(b)  The  Congress  declares  that  It  la  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  provide  dla- 
idvantaged  citizens  with  an  opportunity  to 
lead  ueeful  and  productive  Uvea  and  thereby 
eUmlnate  the  paradox  of  poverty  In  the  mldet 
of  plenty  m  the  Nation,  through  the  eetab- 
Uahment  of  a  Department  of  Human  Re- 
source Development. 

DCPAXTMENT  Or  HUMAN  RXSOUSCX 
DEVXLOPMBMT     XSTABtJ8HXD 

Ssc.  3.  There  Is  hereby  eatalHlabed  aa  an 
executive  department  of  the  Government  the 
Department   of   Human   Resource   Develop- 
ment, 
omens  AND  pixaoNNKL  or  th«  depabtkbnt 

Bic.  4.  (a)  The  Department  ahall  be  ad- 
mlnlBtered  by  a  Secretary  of  Human  Resource 
Development  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate. 

(b)  There  shall  be  m  the  Department  an 
Under  Secretary  of  Human  Resource  De- 
velopment (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
•TTnder  Secretary")  who  shaU  be  appointed 
by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  of 
the  Senate,  the  Under  Secretary  shall  par- 
lonn  such  duties  and  exercise  such  powers 
u  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  during  the 
absence  or  dlaabUlty  of  the  Secretary  or  in 
the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  the  Under  Secretary  and  the  Sec- 
retary. 

(c)  There  shall  be  In  the  Departnaent  seven 
AsalsUnt  Secretaries  of  Human  Resource  De- 
velopment (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "A»- 
sUtant  Secretary").  Each  of  the  Assistant 
Secretaries  shall  bs  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  There  shall  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Bducatlon.  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Social  and  Rehabilitative  Services, 
an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment, an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Manpower 
Training,  an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian 
Affairs,  an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Human 
Rights,  and  an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Ad- 
ministration. Each  Assistant  Secretary  shall 
perform  such  duties  and  exercise  such  powers 
M  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  during  the 
absence  or  dlsablUty,  or  in  the  event  of 
vacancies  In  the  offlcee,  of  the  Secretary  and 
Under  Secretary,  the  Assistant  Secretaries 
diaU  act  as  Secretary  In  the  order  of  their 
•enlorlty  of  office. 

(d)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  ap- 
point and  &x  the  compensation  of  such  oS- 
oers  and  employees,  and  preeorlbe  their  func- 
tloas,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purpoees  and  function  of  this  Act. 

(e)  The  Secretary  may  obtain  the  servlcAs 
of  experts  and  consultants  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  3109  of  title 
S.  United  States  Code. 


(f)  There  shall  be  In  the  Department  a 
General  Counsel  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "General  Counsel")  who  sbaU  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Tbe  Gen- 
eral Counsel  shall  be  the  chief  legal  officer 
of  the  Department  and  shall  perform  such 
duties  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  dur- 
ing the  absence  or  disability  or  In  the  event 
of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary, 
the  Under  Secretary,  and  all  Assistant  Secre- 
taries, the  General  Counsel  shall  act  as 
Secretary. 

TaANsrcK  or  agencies 

Sec.  6.  (a)  All  officers,  employees,  asseu, 
liabilities,  contracts,  property,  and  records  as 
are  determined  by  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  to  be  employed,  held,  or 
used  primarily  In  connection  with  any  func- 
tion of  the  following  agencies,  offices  or  parts 
of  agencies  or  offices,  are  hereby  trausferred 
to  the  Department : 

(1)  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity; 

(2)  the  Office  of  Education  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 

(3)  the  Manpower  AdmlnlstraUon  (includ- 
ing the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  the 
Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  Training,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Work-Training  Programs),  and  the 
office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Man- 
power, Departnaent  of  Labor; 

(4)  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior, 

(5)  that  portion  of  the  Marketing  and 
Consumer  Services  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  which  is  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program  for  the  direct 
commodity  distribution  for  needy  persons 
under  section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949.  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1064.  and  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act; 

(6)  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Economic  Development  and  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce; 

(71  The  Community  Relations  Service  In 
the  Department  of  Justice; 

(8)  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights; 

(9)  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  personnel  engaged 
Ir  functions  transferred  under  this  title 
shall  be  transferred  in  accordance  with  ap- 
plicable laws  and  regulations  relating  to  the 
transfe- «.  f  functions. 

(2)  the  transfer  of  personnel  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  without  reduction  In 
classification  or  compensation  for  one  year 
after  such  transfer. 

(c)  In  any  case  where  all  of  the  functions 
of  any  agency  or  office  are  transferred  pur- 
suant to  this  title,  such  agency  or  office  shall 
laptee. 

TEAifsm  OF  njNcnoifS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  There  are  hereby  transferred 
to  the  Secretary  all  functions  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  Economic  Opportunity  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

(b)  (1)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  an  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare— 

(A)  with  respect  to  and  being  administered 
by  him  through  the  Office  of  Education: 

(B)  under  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act; 

(C)  under  part  C  of  title  4  of  the  Social 
Security  Act;  and 

(D)  under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1983. 

(2)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  all  functions  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  with  respect  to  and  being  ad- 
ministered hy  him  through  the  Office  of 
Education. 

(c)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  all  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  with  respect  to  and  being  ad- 
mlnletered  by  him  through  the  Btireau  of 
Indian  Affatxa. 


(d)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  all  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
labor  with  respect  to  and  being  administered 
by  him  through  the  Manpower  Administra- 
tion. 

(e)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  all  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
.Agriculture  under — 

(1 )  the  direct  commodity  distribution  pro- 
gram for  needy  persons  under  section  416  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1948; 

(2)  the  National  School  Lunch  Act;  and 

(3)  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964. 

(f)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  all  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  under — 

(1)  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1968;  and 

(2)  any  other  function  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  with  respect  to  and  being  admin- 
istered by  him  through  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration. 

(g)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  all  functlor.j  of  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  UE  der — 

(1)  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1967;  and 

(2)  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

(h)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  all  functions  of  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  under  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  19M. 

(t)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Secr«tary  all  functions  of  the  Community 
Relations  Service  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, under  the  ClvU  Bights  Act  of  1964. 
ADum  la  imATiTE  noTiaioifs 
Sec.  7.  (a)  TTie  Secretary  may.  In  addition 
to  the  authority  to  delegate  and  redelegate 
contained  In  any  other  Act  In  the  exercise  of 
the  function  transferring  to  the  Secretary  by 
thU  Act.  delegate  any  of  his  functions  to 
such  officers  and  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment as  he  may  designate,  may  authorlas 
such  Bucceaslve  redelegatlons  of  such  func- 
tions as  he  may  deem  desirable,  and  may 
make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  his  functions. 

(to)  The  Secretary  \x  authorlasd  to  eetab- 
llsh  a  working  capital  fund,  to  be  available 
without  nwal  year  Bmltatlon.  for  expenses 
necessary  for  the  malntenanee  andoperatlon 
of  such  common  admlntotratlve  seiilees  as 
he  determines  to  t>e  desirable  tn  the  Intereet 
of  economy  and  efficiency  In  the  Depart- 
ment, including  such  servloee  as  a  oentral 
supply  service  for  stationery  and  other  rop- 
pUes   and   equlpnaent   for   which    adequate 
stocks  may  be  maintained  to  meet  in  whole 
or  In  part  the  requlremente  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  Its  agendes;  central  passenger, 
mall,  telephone,  and  other  eommunloatlons 
services;  office  q>aoe,  oentral  aerrleea  for  doo- 
ument  raproduotlon,  and  for  graphlos  and 
visual  aids;  and  a  oentral  library  sarrloe.  The 
capital  of  the  fund  shall  ooaslst  of  any  ap- 
propriations made  for  the  purpoae  of  pn^nd- 
Ing  capital  (which  appropriations  are  iaeret>y 
authorlaed)    and  ttw  fair  and  reasonable 
value  of  B\ioh  stocks  of  supplies,  equipment. 
and  other  asseU  aad  Invcnterles  on  order  as 
the  Secretary  may  tianster  to  the  fund,  lees 
the  related  UabUltUs  and  tinpatd  obUgatlons. 
Such  ftud  shall  be  ceUnborsed  In  advance 
from  avalUble  fvinds  ot  agencies  and  cAlees 
In  the  D^artment,  or  tromother  sources,  for 
supplies  and  services  at  rates  whloh  will  ap- 
proximate the  expense  of  operation.  Inolud- 
Ing  the  accrual  of  ^tm^i*i  leave  and  the  de- 
preciation of  equipment.  The  fund  shall  also 
be  credited  with  reeelpta  from  sale  or  ex- 
change of  property  and  teflalpta  in  payment 
for  loss  or  damage  to  property  owned  by  the 
fund.  There  shaU  be  oa^vred  into  the  TTblted 
States  Treasnry  as  mlsoellaoeous  reoelpts  any 
surplus  found  In  the  fund  (all  assets.  liabil- 
ities, and  prtor  kMsea  eonUdered)  above  the 
amounts  transferred  or  appropriated  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  incb  fund. 
(d)  The  Secretary  may  a/ppnm  a  seal  ef 
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office  for  the  Department,  and  Judicial  notice 
ahaU  be  taken  of  such  seal. 

(d)  (I)  The  Secretary  U  authorized  to  ac- 
cept, hold,  administer,  and  utilize  glTta  and 
bequeste  of  property,  both  real  and  personal, 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  or  facilitating  the 
work  of  the  Department.  Olfts  and  bequeata 
of  money  and  the  proceeds  from  sales  of  other 
property  received  aa  gifts  or  bequests  sbaU 
be  deposited  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  In  a  separate  fund  and  shall  be  dis- 
bursed upon  order  of  the  Secretary. 

(3)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  invest  and 
reinvest  In  eecurltles  of  the  United  Sutes  or 
In  securities  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and 
interest  by  the  United  States  and  moneys 
contained  In  the  fund  provided  for  in  para- 
graph ( 1 ) .  Income  accruing  from  such  secu- 
rities, and  from  any  other  property  held  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1>. 
shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  fund, 
and  shall  b«  disbursed  upon  order  of  the 
Secretary. 

(e)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  appoint 
without  regard  to  the  provtslons  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appoint- 
ments In  the  competitive  service  such  ad- 
visory committee?  as  may  be  appropriate  for 
the  purpoee  of  consultation  with  and  advice 
to  the  Department  In  the  performance  of  Its 
functions.  Members  of  such  committees  or 
otherwise  serving  at  the  request  of  the  Secre- 
tary, may  be  paid  compensation  at  rates  not 
exceeding  those  authorized  for  individuals 
under  section  4(d).  and  while  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business,  may  be  allowed  travel  expeneee.  In- 
cluding per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  section  6703  of  title  6.  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  in  the  Oovemment 
service  employed  intermittently. 

(f)  (1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  en- 
tar  Into  contracts  with  educaUonal  instltu- 
tlona,  public  or  private  agencies  or  organiza- 
tions, or  Individuals  for  the  conduct  of  re- 
search relevant  to  the  programs  of  the  De- 
partment which  are  authorized  by  sUtute. 

(3)  The  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time 
disseminate  In  the  form  of  reports  of  publica- 
tions to  public  or  private  agencies  or  organi- 
zations, or  Individuals  such  information  as  he 
deems  pertinent  to  the  research  carried  out 
pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

(3)  Nothing  contained  in  this  subsection  Is 
Intended  to  amend,  modify  or  repeal  any  pro- 
visions of  law  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment which  authorize  the  rwaUng  of  con- 
tracts for  research. 

TXCRmCAL    AKXIfIIMai«T8 

Bac.  8.  (a)  Section  19(d)(1)  of  title  8, 
United  State*  Code.  Is  hereby  amended  by 
Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  there- 
of a  oomnia  and  the  following:  "Secretary  of 
Ehunan  Resource  Development." 

(b)  Seetlon  101  of  title  8.  TTnited  States 
Oode;  Is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following 

"The  Department  of  Human  Resource  De- 
velopment" 

(c>  Subchapter  TI  of  chapter  53  of  title  B. 
United  BUtes  Code  (relating  to  executive 
schedule  pay  rate) .  la  am«nde<J  aa  follows 

(1)  Section  8313  le  am^ncJed  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

'•(!31  SecDftary  of  Hnman  Reaource 
Dc^ektpaMBt.". 

(3)  Saetlon  8S14  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
ths  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(84)  Under  Secretary  of  Hmnan  Re- 
source Development." 

(3)  Section  5315  1?  amended  by  adding  at 
t&e  end  thereof  the  following : 

"(M)  General  Covmsel.  Department  of 
Human  Resource  Development  " 

"'03)   Assistant  Secretaries  of  Human  Re- 
source Development  (7)  " 

(4)  Section  4317  la  amended  by  striking 
ovt  "34"  and  Inserting  In  Ilea  thereof  "80". 


AMirUAL    RZPOST 

Sac.  9.  The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  yeitf , 
make  a  report  In  writing  to  the  President 
for  submission  to  the  Congress  on  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Department  during  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year. 

SAVTNO    FVOVISIONS 

Ssc.  10.  (a)  All  orders,  determinations, 
rules,  regiilatlons,  permits,  contracts,  certi- 
ficates, licenses,  and  privileges — 

(1)  which  have  been  Issued,  made, 
granted,  or  allowed  to  become  effective  In 
the  exercise  of  functions  which  are  trans- 
ferred under  this  title,  by  (A)  any  agency 
or  office,  or  part  thereof,  any  functions  of 
which  are  transferred  by  this  Act,  or  (B) 
any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  and 

(3)  which  are  in  effect  at  the  time  this 
Act  takes  effect,  shall  continue  In  effect  ac- 
cording to  their  terms  until  modified,  ter- 
minated, superseded,  set  aside,  or  repealed 
by  the  Secretary,  by  any  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of  law. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  any  proceedings  pending  at  the  time 
this  section  takes  effect  before  any  agency 
or  office,  or  part  thereof,  functions  of  which 
are  transferred  by  this  Act;  but  such  pro- 
ceedings, to  the  extent  that  they  relate  to 
fiuictlons  so  transferred,  shall  be  continued 
before  the  Department.  Such  proceedings,  to 
the  extent  they  do  not  relate  to  functions  so 
transferred,  shall  be  continued  before  the 
agency  or  office,  or  p«ut  thereof,  before 
which  they  were  pending  at  the  time  of 
such  transfer  In  either  case  orders  shall 
be  Issued  In  such  proceedings,  appeals  shall 
be  taken  therefrom,  and  payments  shall  be 
made  pxirsuant  to  such  orders,  as  U  this  Act 
had  not  been  enacted;  and  orders  Issued 
in  any  such  proceedings  shall  continue  in 
effect  until  modified,  terminated,  superseded 
or  repealed  by  the  Secretary,  by  a  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of 
law. 

(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  — 

(A)  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  suits  commenced  prior  to  the  date  this 
section  takes  effect,  and 

(B)  In  all  such  suits  proceedings  shall  be 
had.  appeals  taken,  and  JudgmenU  rendered, 
in  the  same  manner  and  effect  as  If  this  Act 
had  not  been  enacted. 

No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding  com- 
menced by  or  against  any  officer  in  his  offi- 
cial capacity  as  an  officer  of  any  agency  or 
office,  or  part  thereof,  functions  of  which 
are  tranaferred  by  this  Act,  shall  abate  by 
reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  No 
cause  of  action  by  or  against  any  agency  or 
office,  or  part  thereof,  functions  of  which 
are  transferred  by  this  Act,  or  by  or  against 
any  officer  thereof  in  his  official  capacity 
shall  abate  by  reason  of  the  enactment  oi 
this  Act.  Causes  of  actions,  suits,  or  other 
proceedings  may  be  asserted  by  or  against  the 
United  States  or  such  official  of  the  Depart- 
ment as  may  be  appropriate  and.  In  any  liti- 
gation pending  when  this  section  takes  effect, 
the  court  may  at  any  tlma.  on  Its  own  mo- 
tion or  that  of  any  party  enter  an  order 
which  will  give  effect  to  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection. 

(3)  If  before  the  date  on  which  this  Act 
takes  eSect.  any  agency  or  office,  or  officer 
thereof  In^ls  official  capacity,  is  a  party  to  a 
suit,  and  under  this  Act — 

(A)  such  agency  or  office,  or  any  part 
thereof.  Is  transferred  to  the  Secretary,  or 

(B)  any  function  of  such  agency,  office,  or 
part  thereof,  or  officer  Is  transferred  to  the 
Secretary. 

th«n  such  suit  shall  t>e  continued  by  the 
Secretary  (except  In  the  case  of  a  suit  not 
Involving  functions  tnuuferred  to  the  Sec- 
retary. In  which  case  the  suit  shall  be  con- 
tinued by  the  agency,  office,  or  part  thereof. 
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or  officer  which  was  a  party  to  the  suit  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act). 

(d)  With  respect  to  any  function  twns- 
ferred  by  this  Act  and  exercised  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act.  reference  in  anv 
other  Federal  Uw  to  any  agency,  office  or 
part  thereof,  or  officer  so  transferred  or  func- 
tions of  which  are  so  transferred  shall  b« 
deemed  to  mean  the  department  or  officer 
In  which  such  function  Is  vested  pursuant 
to  this  Act. 

(e)  Orders  and  actions  of  the  Secretary  in 
the  exercise  of  functions  transferred  under 
this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  review  to 
the  same  extent  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
if  such  orders  and  actions  had  been  by  the 
agency  or  office,  or  part  thereof,  exercislna 
such  functions.  Immediately  preceding  their 
transfer.  Any  statutory  requirements  relat- 
ing to  notice,  hearings,  action  upon  the  rec- 
ord, or  administrative  review  that  apply  to 
any  function  transferred  by  this  Act  shaU 
apply  to  the  exercise  of  such  function  by  the 
Secretary. 

(f )  In  the  exercise  of  the  functions  trans- 
ferred under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
have  the  same  authority  as  that  vested  in  the 
agency  or  office,  or  oart  thereof,  exercising 
such  functions  Immediately  preceding  their 
transfer,  and  his  actions  in  exercising  such 
functions  shall  have  the  same  force  and  ef- 
fect as  when  exercised  by  such  agency  or 
office,  or  part  thereof. 

CODiriCATION 

Sec.  11.  The  SecreUry  U  directed  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  within  two  years  from 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  a  proposed 
codification  of  all  laws  which  contain  func- 
tions transferred  to  the  Secretary  by  this 
Act. 

DxriNmoNS 

Ssc.  13.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

(1)  "Department"  means  the  Department 
of  Human  Resource  Development; 

(3)  "function"  Includes  power  and  duty; 
and 

(3)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Human  Resource  Devel- 
opment. 

DTKcnvx  DATS;   imriAi.  afpointiowt  or 
omcEss 

Sec.  13.  (a)  This  Act,  other  than  this  sec- 
tion, shall  take  effect  ninety  days  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  or  on  such  prior  date 
after  enactment  of  this  Act  as  the  President 
shall  prescribe  and  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  any 
of  the  officers  provided  for  In  subsections 
(a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  section  4  may  be  ap- 
pointed In  the  manner  provided  for  In  this 
Act.  at  any  time  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  Such  officers  shall  be  com- 
pensated from  the  date  they  first  take  of- 
fice, at  the  rates  provided  for  In  this  Act. 
Such  compensation  and  related  expenses  of 
their  office  shall  be  paid  from  funds  avail- 
able for  the  functions  to  be  transferred  to 
the  Department  pursuant  to  this  Act. 


S.  682— INTRODUCTION  OF  K  BILL 
TO  PROMOTE  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  REFORM  OF  PENAL  AND  COR- 
RECTIONAL SYSTEMS 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though Americans  have  exhibited  a  most 
profound  concern  over  the  crime  problem 
in  this  country,  we  have  seriously  ne- 
glected a  very  vital  aspect  of  the  criminal 
justice  system — the  correction  of  the  of- 
fender, so  that  he  Is  able  to  t>ecome  a 
useful,  productive  law-abiding  citizen 
Chief  Justice  Berger  has  said: 

In  part,  the  terrible  price  we  are  paying 
In  crime  is  because  we  have  tended — once 
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the  drama  of  the  trial  is  over — ^to  regard  all 
criminals  as  human  rubbish. 

Indeed,  even  though  penal  authorities 
espouse  the  theory  of  rehabilitation  of 
the  criminal,  extensive  or  effective  pro- 
grams aimed  at  integrating  the  offender 
into  society  are  in  fact  few  and  far  be- 
tween. Commonly,  correctional  programs 
simply  "warehouse"  the  offender  until 
his  release.  The  President's  Commission 
on  Law  Qiforcement  and  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice  reporting  in  1967  on  its 
extensive  study  of  the  national  crime 
problem,  described  life  in  many  correc- 
tional institutions  as — 

At  best  barren  and  futile,  at  worst  un- 
q)eakatriy  brutal  and  degrading.  To  be  sure, 
the  offenders  In  such  Institutions  are  in- 
capacitated from  committing  further  crimes 
while  serving  their  sentences,  but  the  condi- 
tions m  which  they  live  are  the  poorest 
possible  preparation  for  their  successful  re- 
entry into  society,  and  often  merely  rein- 
force In  them  a  pattern  of  manipulation 
or  destructlveness. 

The  consequence  of  this  situation  is 
our  high  rate  of  recidivism  among  offend- 
ers. Although  statistics  vary  from  area 
to  area,  from  program  to  program,  it  is 
believed  that  an  average  of  over  40  per- 
cent of  the  persons  who  have  served 
time  In  our  correctional  Institutions  re- 
turn to  a  life  of  crime  upon  release.  It  is 
also  accepted  that  repeaters  commit 
more  serious  crimes — one  estimate  is 
that  four  out  of  five  felonies  are  com- 
mitted by  persons  who  have  previously 
been  convicted. 

Mr.  President,  the  Uniform  Crime  Re- 
ports of  the  FBI  released  August  13, 1970, 
includes  on  page  39  a  chart  showing  that 
in  the  age  group  under  20,  74  percent  of 
prisoners  become  repaters.  In  the  20-to- 
24  age  group,  the  percentage  of  repeaters 
Is  72  percent,  and  In  the  25-to-29  age 
group,  the  percentage  is  69  percent.  A 
total  for  all  ages  is  65  percent. 

Tlie  obvious  implication  of  these  sta- 
tistics Is  that  a  reduction  In  the  recidi- 
vism rate  of  offenders  will  result  in  a 
reduction  of  our  crime  rate.  Such  a  re- 
duction in  recidivism  will  be  achieved 
only  with  comprehensive  reforms  in  our 
correctional  programs. 

At  this  time,  corrections  authorities 
are  responsible  for  1.3  million  offenders 
per  day;  they  handle  some  2.5  million  ad- 
missions per  year.  About  90  percent  o* 
those  offenders  who  are  Incarcerated  will 
one  day  return  to  the  community.  When 
viewing  these  numbers  one  can  see  the 
serious  threat  posed  to  society  if  the 
current  state  of  correction  practice  Is 
allowed  to  continue,  and  the  current  rate 
of  recidivism  is  msdntained. 

Certainly  there  Is  no  dearth  of  Ideas 
for  making  our  corrections  systems  more 
effective.  The  reports  of  the  Johnson 
Crime  Commission,  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion on  Correctional  Manpower  and 
Training,  and  President  IWxon's  Task 
Force  on  Prison  Rehabilitation  are  all 
full  of  recommendations  proposed  by 
leading  authorltiee  In  the  field. 

It  Is  generally  conceded  by  these  expert 
groups  that  we  should  base  corrections 
la  small  facilities,  designed  for  individ- 
ualized treatment  of  different  types  of 
offenders.  For  the  most  part,  this  would 
mean  a  complete  reconstruction  program. 


Many  of  our  present  Institutions  are 
Bastille-llke  fortresses,  housing  thou- 
sands of  inmates  in  an  impersonal  atmos- 
phere, generally  detrimental  to  rehabili- 
tation. 

The  truth  Is  no  one  knows  for  sure 
what  works  and  what  does  not  woi^  in 
making  good  citizens  out  of  lawbreakers. 
Therefore,  before  we  begin  massive  in- 
vestments in  rebuilding  prisons  or  In 
restafiBng  the  system  we  need  proven  re- 
sults to  guide  us  toward  an  effective  con- 
clusion. 

The  Commissions  also  urged  pre- 
release and  aftercare  programs  to  ease 
the  transition  of  the  offender  from  the 
institution  back  to  the  community,  such 
as  work  release,  halfway  houses,  and  at 
the  very  least,  parole.  Currently,  work- 
release  and  halfway  house  programs  are 
available  on  a  very  limited  basis  in  only 
a  few  areas.  Even  parole,  the  oldest  form 
of  prerelease  program,  is  not  available  to 
35  percent  of  the  inmates  released  from 
the  institutions.  Again  these  are  largely 
unproven  theories.  What  is  missing  Is 
demonstrated  results. 

The  problem,  Mr.  President,  Is  that  we 
are  dealing  with  theories.  No  coordinated 
nationwide  effort  has  ever  been  made  to 
find  out  what  works  and  what  fails  in 
rehabilitating  lawbreakers.  Only  through 
careful  research  and  the  development 
of  an  effective  prison  and  postadjudica- 
tory  system  can  we  begin  to  find  our  way 
to  a  workable  approach.  Further,  al- 
though the  operation  of  a  correctional 
system  is  a  responsibility  of  government 
at  all  levels,  local.  State,  and  Federal, 
over  90  percent  of  prisoners  are  housed 
in  State  correctional  systems.  Therefore, 
no  matter  how  good  a  job  the  Federal 
Government  may  do  in  improving  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  In  its  own  sys- 
tem, we  will  miss  the  mark  unless  a 
means  is  foimd  to  apply  proven  tech- 
niques at  State  and  local  level. 

As  a  former  Governor,  I  am  painfully 
aware  of  the  difiBculty  State  government 
faces  In  appropriating  funds  to  upgrade 
a  State  prison  system.  In  all  honesty, 
there  is  probably  good  reason  for  this 
reluctance,  since  up  to  now,  no  one  has 
definitely  been  able  to  demonstrate  what 
works  and  what  does  not  work  in  deal- 
ing with  prisoners.  Since  we  have  no 
proven  guidelines,  legislators  tend  to  feel 
that  money  spent  on  prisoners  is  largely 
unproductive  and,  therefore,  the  less 
spent  the  better.  Here,  again,  there  Is  a 
great  need  to  demonstrate  means  of 
achieving  beneficial  results. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  today  Introducing 
a  bill  aimed  at  developing  the  basic 
knowledge  of  successful  prison  opera- 
tion which  is  presently  missing. 

The  bill  is  also  intended  to  involve 
prison  systems  of  all  levels  In  the  devel- 
opment of  this  information  and  in  estab- 
lishing a  system  of  evaluating  the  results 
and  disseminating  the  information 
throughout  the  government. 

The  bill  establishes  a  Commission  on 
Penal  and  Corrections  Systems  Develop- 
ment and  Reform,  composed  of  17  Presi- 
dential appointees.  The  appointees 
would  be  experts  in  the  field,  and  may 
include  ex-offenders. 

A  State  or  States  would  submit  a  plan 
to  the  Commission  for  comprehensive 


correctional  reform  which  would  include 
provisions  for  the  discipline,  treatment, 
care,  rehabilitation,  education,  training 
and  motivation  of  inmates  in  innovative 
State  or  Federal  prison  systems.  The 
plan  provides  research  programs  for  the 
evaluation  of  efforts  and  for  the  deter- 
mination of  new  ways  to  break  the  re- 
cidivist cycle.  It  provides  that  Federal 
funds  granted  to  implement  the  plan 
would  in  no  way  supplant  present  fund- 
ing by  States  or  local  governments  for 
existing  corrections  programs. 

After  the  period  allowed  for  acceptance 
of  plans,  the  Commission  would  select 
programs  which  appear  most  likely  to 
succeed  and  would  grant  for  implemen- 
tation up  to  $15  million  annually  for 
each  for  a  5-year  period. 

The  bill  contemplates  participation  by 
Federal  Institutions.  Any  one  fstclllty 
would  submit  a  plan  for  its  own  improve- 
ment to  the  Attorney  General,  He,  in 
consultation  with  the  Commission  and 
the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons,  would  select  five  exemplary 
plans  and  make  additional  grants  for  up 
to  5  years.  These  grants  would  be  over 
and  above  the  general  apprcqjriatlon  for 
the  Prisons  Bureau. 

The  advantage  of  this  proposal  is  that 
It  would  promote  the  development  of 
model  systems.  The  provision  reqiUrlng 
research  programs  to  be  a  part  of  this 
development  should  advance  our  under- 
standing and  prcHnotlon  of  the  most 
effective  programs  to  treat  tiie  offender. 
All  areas  of  the  coimtry  would  benefit 
from  these  models  which  they  could 
emulate. 

Until  leaders  of  our  Government  and 
citizens  of  this  country  can  be  shown 
that  effective  prison  reform  is  possible. 
It  Is  extremely  unlikely  that  the  resources 
of  this  Nation  will  be  adequately  com- 
mitted to  the  problem  to  achieve  desired 
results.  In  fact,  it  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take to  expend  additional  sums  of  money 
on  the  problem  imtll  we  have  at  least 
reasonable  expectations  of  success. 

This  legislation  is  a  necessary  step 
toward  nationwide  reform  of  our  prison 
system.  Effective  reform  of  our  prison 
system  is  a  necessary  and  major  part  of 
the  national  war  against  crime  which 
this  Congress  launched  last  year. 

The  public  Is  increasingly  aware  of  this 
need,  as  demonstrated  by  an  article 
entitled  "The  Shame  of  Our  Prisons"  In 
the  January  18,  1971,  issue  of  Time 
magazine.  The  article  states  In  part: 

After  decades  of  Ignoring  their  prisons. 
Americans  are  slowly  awakening  to  the  fail- 
ure that  long  neglect  has  wrought. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  fall  in  the  Rxcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

The  SSAifx  or  trx  Pusoira 

It  U  vdth  the  unfortunate,  above  all,  that 
humane  conduct  tt  necessary. — ^Dostoevsky. 

President  Nlzon  calls  them  "universities  of 
crime."  Chief  Jtistloe  Burger  has  become  a 
crusader  for  their  reform.  Legislators  have 
taken  to  Investigating  them — and  citizens 
have  finally  begun  to  listen.  After  decades  of 
Ignoring  their  prisons.  Americans  are  slowly 
awakening  to  the  failure  that  long  neglect 
has  wrought." 
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It  ia  not  luct  th«  rtoU.  tbm  uifry  ertaa  of 
434,000  lartstbl*  lnin*t«a  from  th«  TomlM  to 
W»Ua  WklLa,  ttiAt  b»v  mad*  prUona  a  n*. 
tloxuU  lasu«  Public  oonotra  U  root«d  In  the 
panuSoz  th«t  Amertcazu  bar*  ii«T«r  t>««n  ao 
f«»rful  of  rising  crime,  yet  never  •©  ready  to 
challenge  the  tn«titutlona  that  try  to  eope 
with  U  More  lenaltlve  to  human  righu  than 
ever,  more  liberated  la  their  crwn  Uvea  and 
(wtloofei.  a  growinc  number  of  cltlzeoe  Tlew 
ptiaona  aa  a  new  lymbol  of  unreaaon.  another 
•Ifn  that  too  much  in  America  has  gone 
wronc- 

It  la  a  time  when  people  have  dlaeovered 
with  a  senae  of  shock  that  the  blacka  who 
an  prlaoas  (BS%  tn  nunota)  aee  tlMinaelTe* 
■a  *>oIltte*l  Tictlma"  ot  a  raclat  iodetr  It  la 
m  time  when  many  mlddle-olaaa  whites  are 
foraad  to  confront  prtaona  for  'Jie  ftret  time, 
there  to  Tlatt  their  own  children,  locked  up 
for  poeaeaalon  of  pot  or  draXt  realst«noe.  A 
tljne  when  many  Judgea  hare  Anally  begun 
to  mftke  personAl — and  tnumatio — toapee- 
tlona.  After  a  atxiffle  night  at  the  Nerada 
State  Prlaon.  for  example.  23  Judgea  from  all 
over  the  U*.  emerged  "appalled  at  the  ho- 
moeeruallty."  ahaken  by  the  Inmate*'  "aoul- 
•hatterlng  blttemeaa"  and  up«*t  by  •men  rav- 
ing, screamlnf  and  pounding  on  the  wmlla." 
Kanaaa  Judfa  E,  Newtoo  VIcken  summed  up : 
t  felt  Uke  an  animal  In  a  cage.  Ten  yaara  In 
there  muat  be  Uke  100  or  n«ybe  aoo"  Vlekers 
urged  Nevada  to  "aand  two  buUdoaars  out 
there  and  tear  the  dafsa  thing  to  the 
ground." 

TfR    no    ROTTflB 

It  wtll  not  be  «a«y  to  raae,  much  leaa  re- 
form, the  misnamed  VB.  "■eorrectlona"  »yt- 
tem.  which  hae  reeponalblllty  for  mora  than 
U  million  offenders  each  day  and  handlea 
perhape  twice  aa  many  each  year  Since  1047, 
four  prealdentlal  conunlaalona.  doaana  of  leg- 
lalattve  reporta  and  more  than  SCO  booka  and 
artlelea  have  pleaded  for  prison  reforma.  But 
the  system  remains  aa  Immutable  ae  prieon 
concrete.  largely  becaoae  life  behind  the  walls 
la  sUIl  a  mystery  to  the  public.  Bloat  Amerl- 
caaa  think  of  prlaons  only  in  terma  of  the 
old  "big  houae'*  movies  starring  James  Cagney 
and  more  recently  Burt  Lsmcaater. 

In  fact,  the  eorrectlona  syetaao  la  not  a 
system  at  an.  It  la  a  hodgepodge  of  un- 
coordinated tnatltutlona  run  Independently 
by  almost  every  govwrnmental  unit  In  the 
tT.a.  PaoMettlng  federal  institutions  (10.000 
prisoners)  range  from  maxim  am -security 
baatlUea  tike  AUanta  Penitentiary  to  a  no- 
walla  unit  for  tame  young  offenders  tn  Sea- 
govllle,  Texas.  The  states  offer  anything  from 
Alabama's  archaic  road  gangs  to  California's 
Men's  Colony  West,  one  of  the  nation's  two 
pdauBs  for  oldsters  TTiere  are  forestry  eampa 
for  promlalxig  men  and  aaaorted  detontkM 
centers  for  14.000  women.  Some  fnvenlla  In- 
stitutions are  the  best  of  the  lot  because  in- 
formers get  the  most  pohtloal  support  at 
that  level  But  many  ar«aa  are  atlll  so  lack- 
'Bg  m  Juvenile  faclUtlea  that  100,000  chil- 
dren a  year  wtnd  up  In  adult  pens. 

TKx  jkn.  maa 
Two-thlrda  of  aU  tJB  offendars  techni- 
cally serving  time  are  actually  outalde  the 
wans  on  parote  or  probation,  bat  moet  of- 
fenders  bar*  at  some  point  encountered  the 
a"Qcat  correctional  evil ;  eounty  jaUa  Kid 
■tmllar  local  tockupa  Such  Inatltutloaa 
number  4.0S7— a  fact  not  even  known  until 
laat  week,  when  the  federal  Law  Enforce- 
ment Aaatstanee  Admin tatratfon  published 
the  nrat  national  )all  eees'ia.  Jalla  ususdly 
hold  naladanieaoaata  serving  santeooea  at  a 
y«*r  c  leas.  Uore  Important,  thoy  detain 
defandanu  awaiting  trial :  S3%  of  all  people 
In  Jails  have  not  yet  bean,  oonvlcted  of  any 
cnmflL  Of  thoee,  four  out  of  Ave  are  eligible 
for  ball  but  cannot  ralae  the  caah.  Bacauae 
oourta  are  overloaded,  unoonvietad  dafend- 
anu  Okay  linger  la  crowded  cell*  for  moatba 
orevanyaan. 


To  be  etnre.  JaOs  vary  widely  from  two-«aiI 
rural  hovels  to  modem  uxtian  skyscrapers 
But  the  vaat  majority  treat  miner  of- 
fcndsra— and  the  merely  accused — more 
harshly  than  priaons  do  felona,  who  commit 
graver  orlmaa  The  Jail  miaa  la  typUlod  by 
Hew  Orleana'  Pariah  Prlaoo,  a  putrid  pen 
bunt  M  !•»  bo  bold  400  prtaooeia  It  now 
oontata*  MO— TB%  of  tham  unaentenoed 
Money  and  gtiard*  are  so  abort  that  violent 
inmate*  prey  oa  the  weak,  many  four-bunk 
cells  hold  seven  Inmates,  mattreasss  smell 
of  Olth  and  toilet*  are  clogged.  Prlaoners 
atap  at  eockroachaa  "■o  big  you  can  almoet 
ride  them." 

JWU  ocmdltloos  frequently  breed  hardened 
crtmlnals  who  ttten  go  on  to  the  prlsona 
themaeivas.  the  second  anomaly  in  a  pattern 
that  stands  a*  a  monumaot  to  Irrationality. 
The  typical  C.8.  felon  U  aentencad  by  a 
Jixlga  who  may  have  never  seen  a  prlaon  and 
has  no  idea  whether  i  years  will  suSoe. 
Leaving  the  courtroom,  where  hla  rtghta 
were  acrupnloualy  rsapected.  the  felon  has 
a  good  chance  of  being  banished  to  one  of 
Itrr  escape-proof  fortresssa.  81  of  them  built 
before  l»00.  Now  stripped  of  moet  rights,  be 
often  arrlvaa  in  chains  and  beeomea  a  num- 
ber Hla  head  sheared,  be  U  lad  to  a  bar* 
cage  dominated  by  a  toilet.  In  many  stat«* 
hla  oallmat*  may  rspieaant  any  kind  of  hu- 
man mlsbehaTior — a  docll*  forger,  a  vldoua 
killer,  an  aggresalve  homoaerual. 

In  thla  perverse  climate  he  Is  expected  to 
become  socially  responsible  but  Is  given  no 
chance  to  dro  so.  He  la  told  when  to  wak*  up. 
eat  and  sleep;  his  letters  are  censored,  his 
vlsltars  aharply  limited.  Hla  days  are  spent 
either  In  crushing  idleness  or  at  Job*  that 
do  not  ailat  tn  tb*  "fr**  world."  such  aa 
making  Ooanae  platea  for  a  few  cants'  pay  an 
hour.  In  sonve  state*,  tie  cannot  vote  (even 
after  hla  releaae  i .  own  prmiaity  or  kaep  hla 
wife  frotn  divorcing  hlin.  He  raraly  gets  ada- 
quate  medical  care  or  seas  a  woman.  Kvary- 
tbing  U  a  privilege,  including  food,  that  can 
tie  taken  away  by  tiia  keepers. 

If  be  la  aoctised  of  vlolaUng  on*  of  aoorea 
of  peUy  rul«a,  lia  U  ttalad  before  the  "ad- 
justment oouncQ"  wtthoijt  right  to  counsel. 
If  ha  danla*  guilt,  be  can  be  punished  for 
implying  that  hla  scctusr  gnard  tied;  tf  he 
admiu  It.  he  may  loaa  "good  time"  retigi- 
blllty  for  paroU)  and  perhaps  land  In  soli- 
tary. The  laaaon  la  clear  truth  doe*  not  pay. 
If  be  tu4>pana  to  be  a  rich  criminal,  a 
Mafia  type,  life  in  some  prisons  can  t>e  easy, 
m-pald  'backs'  (guards)  may  seU  tilm  any- 
thing from  smuggled  heroin  to  a  girlish  call- 
mate.  More  often  he  is  a  complete  loser;  for 
him.  prlaon  la  synonymoua  with  poorhouse 
Already  angry  at  life's  winners,  he  becomes 
even  more  Inaenaltlve  to  otbara  In  a  doomed 
unlveiae  whoae  motto  la  "Do  your  own 
tint* " :  truat  no  one.  freeae  your  mind,  be 
iBdlfferaat.  Unequipped  for  normal  aodaty, 
be  may  wall  bm  beaded  t>ack  to  prlaon  aa  aoon 
as  he  leaves.  In  fact,  he  may  come  to  prefer 
It  Why  struggle  In  a  world  that  hates  ex- 
oonncts? 

Everyone  know*  what  prtaona  are  sappoeed 
to  do:  cure  crlmlnala  Way  back  In  1870.  tiM 
nation's  leading  prlaon  oOelala  mat  in  Cin- 
cinnati and  carved  aa  pnnctplee  tbat  became 
the  bible  of  tbalr  craft  "Reformation. "  they 
declared,  'not  vindictive  suifenng.  should  t>e 
the  purpose  of  the  penal  treatment  of  pru- 
oners."  Today,  erery  warden  In  the  V  S  en- 
doreee  the  ideal  of  rebakUltatlon  Bvery 
panologtst  axtola  "individualized  treatment  " 
to  cure  each  taiaate-s  tiaagupa  and  return 
society's  aalaat*  to  crtof-trmm  Uvee.  But  the 
rhetoric  ta  so  far  from  raaUty  that  perhape 
40%  of  all  releaaed  inmates  ,73",  in  some 
areas)  are  relmprlaoned  within  Ave  years,  of- 
ten for  worse  crtmee  Says  Rod  Beaty  33,  who 
began  wttb  a  9M  forged  cheek,  became  an 
armed  robber,  and  Is  now  a  four-time  loear 
In  San  QuenUn:  'Here  yon  lose  all  sense  of 
value*.  A  bujnan  Ufe  la  wartb  Mi4.  tb*  prlo* 


'    Cotag  I 

•gaa  of  ^ 


of  a  pack  of  cigarettes  After  flvs  years  oa  tl»e 
injilde.  how  can  you  expect  me  to  care  abmit 
somebody  when  I  get  outside?"  "•«'« 

SLAVXXT    m    AaXAMSAS 

Without  qxiesUon.  ttie  UJ3.  boasts  some 
prtaona  that  look  like  college  campuses^ 
humane  places  that  lack  walls  and  shun  offl 
dal  brutality.  Guards  chat  amiahly  with  la- 
mates:  men  are  claasined  m  graded  groups 
promoted  for  good  conduct  snd  TOed  towawi 
parole 

And  yet.  rehabUlUtlon  U  rare.  By  and  large 
mere  aging  is  the  main  cause  of  gctaJ 
straight.  Por  inmates  between  the  agsiToJ 
10  and  30 — the  vaat  majority— neltlier  the 
type  of  prlaon  nor  the  length  of  sentene* 
makes  any  significant  difference  The  re 
peater  rate.  In  fact,  is  rising.  Somethlnr  is 
ftearly  wrong  wtth  a  system  that  spends  «i 
billion  a  year  to  produoe  a  failure  record 
that  would  sink  any  business  in  a  montlj 
Considsr  a  random  sample  of  prlsona  from 
the  worat  to  the  t>eat; 

ArJtaiMas.— Wbatber  in  lio»  P.  summer 
heat  or  winter  cold,  18,000  acres  of  rich 
southeastern  Arkanaas  land  will  always  bs 
tilled.  Tlxla  U  the  Cummlna  Prison  Parm 
where  300  convicts  stoop  in  the  vast  cotton 
flelda  twelve  txmrs  a  day.  SVj  days  a  week— 
for  aero  pay.  Such  are  the  wages  of  sin  tn 
what  may  be  the  nation's  most  Calvlnlatlc 


A  virtual  slave  plantaaon  In  the  20th  cen- 
tury. Cummlnji  takes  all  kinds  of  erranu  and 
turns  them  into  white-clad  "rankers"  who 
work  or  pertsh.  Tolling  from  dawn  to  dusk. 
they  move  In  a  long  line  across  tlie  flelda, 
supervised  by  a  horseman  in  khaki  and  Ave 
unmounted  "shotguns"  (guards)  who  "push" 
the  serfs  along  At  each  corner  of  the  field 
stands  another  gu»rd.  armed  with  a  high- 
powered  rifle  All  the  guards  are  convicts,  the 
toughest  at  Cummins.  Hated  by  rankers!  the 
trustees  are  picked  for  maannees  in  order  to 
keep  them  alive  off  duty.  They  are  killers. 
armed  robliers.  rapists — ready  to  gun  down 
the  first  ranker  who  strays  acroaa  an  imagi- 
nary line  in  the  flelda. 

After  Three  skeletons  were  dug  up  on  the 
farm  in  1968.  national  publicity  moved  the 
state  to  do  a  little  flxlng.  Oun-totlng  trusties 
lost  some  power.  60  more  free-world  staffers 
arrived.  MSO.OOO  was  allotted  to  replace  some 
men  and  mules  with  farm  machinery.  Rot>- 
ert  Sarver,  head  of  the  Arkansas  penal  sys- 
tem, Ls  pushing  !i«rd  for  Improvement  against 
sUff  rxjcjs.  But  Cummins  still  lacks  any 
schooling,  counseling  or  Job  training.  Por  a 
college- trained  social  worker,  the  sute  pays 
only  8503  a  month:  Cummins  can  l>arely  st- 
tract  dvlUan  guards  ($330).  Says  Server: 
""We  cant  guarantee  a  man's  safety." 

Laat  year  U  S  District  Judge  J.  Smith  Hen- 
ley ruled  tluit  Imprisonment  In  Arkansas 
amounts  to  unconstltuUonal  "lianlshment 
from  dvlllaed  society  to  a  dark  and  evil 
world."  He  ordered  ttw  state  to  reform  Cum- 
mins by  the  fall  of  1871  or  face  an  order  to 
ctoas  the  place.  But  the  evU  world  perslsta. 
With  no  pay.  Cummins  prisoners  survive  by 
selling  their  blood  or  txxlles.  To  blot  out  the 
place,  they  sniff  glue  and  gobble  smuggled 
pills  Some  mornings.  300  men  are  too  stoned 
to  work.  Since  gambling  is  pervasive,  loan 
sharks  top  the  prlaon  pecking  order.  Tliey 
charg*  S04  per  dollar  a  week  and  swtfUy 
punish  defaulters  In  a  single  month  last 
summer.  Cummna  recorded  19  stat>WngB,  aa- 
saulu  and  attempted  rapes.  The  worst  of  It 
Is  the  prlvaoy-robbtng  barracks,  where  100- 
bunk  ronma  bouse  all  types,  from  Itarmleas 
ohlcftan  tblwcs  to  tioaUcldal  aadlsta  and  the 
young  spen4  all  nifrht  repeUing  "creepers" 
(raplsta).  "Tou're  aU  there  in  the  open," 
shudders  a  recently  releaaed  car  thief  named 
Prank  '"Someone's  stinking  feet  tn  your  faoe, 
radios  goioK  inifs  gambling  Tou  nevw  really 
gm,  to  slaep  What's  worse  Is  the  fear  There's 
no  pTDtaoUon  for  your  life,  I  kept  Oi Inking 
If'  I  get  out — not  wtian.'  " 
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Mdlffna— with  ita  40-ft,  walU.  the  gray 
esftle  m  Michigan  City  looks  Ita  part:  a 
nj^xlmum-securlty  pen  for  1,800  felons,  in- 
cluding teen-age  lifers.  Inside,  the  walls  flake, 
the  wiring  sputters  and  the  place  Is  falling 
spart.  Indiana  spends  only  1.6%  of  Its  state 
Iwdget  on  all  forms  of  correction. 

Uke  many  legislatures,  Indiana's  inststa 
that  prisons  make  a  proflt.  Last  year  Indiana 
Btate  Prison  turned  out  3.8  million  license 
plates,  nmong  other  things,  and  netted  the 
taxpayers  »800,000 — no  problem  when  In- 
mates get  ao#  an  hour.  Inmates  also  pro- 
Tided  the  prison's  few  amenltlee.  Many  cells 
tn  Jammed  with  Ixwks,  pictures,  record 
players  and  tropical  fish  tn  elalwrate  tanks, 
■mere  are  two  tiaaeball  diamonds,  three  mini- 
ature golf  courses,  tennis,  tiasketljall  and 
handtwill  court* — all  equipment  paid  for  by 
the  Inmates'  recreation  fund. 

The  prison  needs  far  more  than  play.  It 
teems  with  bitter  men,  one-third  of  them 
black.  Some  of  the  toughest  are  young  mili- 
tants transl  erred  from  Indiana  State  Re- 
formatory at  Pendleton,  where  225  blacks 
(taged  a  sltdown  last  year  to  protest  the  pro- 
longed solitary  conflnement  of  their  leaders. 
tMtead  of  using  t«ar  gas  or  other  nonlethal 
weapons,  Pendleton  guards  flred  shotguns 
polntblank  into  the  unarmed  crowd,  killing 
two  blacks  and  seriously  wounding  46.  One 
official  gasped:  "They  slaughtered  them  like 

P»g»" 

At  Indiana  State.  Pendleton  survivors  and 
other  young  blacks  grate  a^ifalnst  245  guards, 
most  of  them  middle-aged  whites  and  some 
close  to  70.  This  Is  a  U.S.  pattern:  only  ZCTr 
of  all  prison  guards  are  younger  than  34; 
only  8%  are  black.  To  compound  Indiana 
State's  age  and  racial  tensions,  only  a  third 
of  the  Inmates  actually  work.  Boredom  Is 
elircnlc.  The  prison  has  only  27  rehabilitation 
workers:  Job  training  Is  absurd.  Since  the 
(tats  provide*  few  tools,  vocational  clasaea 
msJce  do  with  donated  equipment:  archlac 
sewing  machines,  obeolete  typewriters.  TV 
seu  daUng  to  MUton  Berle. 

Why  not  send  some  promising  Indiana 
Inmates  to  work  or  school  outside?  "Their 
victims  would  disagree,"  says  Warden  Rus- 
sell Lash,  a  former  PBI  agent.  Lash,  only  29, 
Is  a  good  man  hampered  by  his  budget  and 
the  voters'  fear*.  His  first  duty,  he  says,  is 
"custody." 

CaUfomia. — Though  It  leads  all  states  tn 
systematic  f>enology,  Callfomta  has  the  na- 
tion's highest  crime  rate.  Crltlca  alao  claim 
that  the  system  Is  characterized  by  a  kind 
of  penal  paternalism  that  becomes  ptsycho- 
loglcal  torment.  In  a  much  touted  reform, 
Oallfomla  Judgee  give  Indeterminate  sen- 
tences: corrections  officials  then  determine 
each  offender's  fate  according  to  his  presum- 
ably well-tested  behavior  Thus  66%  of  all 
convicted  offenders  get  probation,  6%  work  In 
20-man  forestry  crews,  and  only  13.6%  of 
felons  go  to  prison.  Despite  rising  crime, 
California's  prison  population  (26,500)  has 
actually  dropped  by  2.000  In  the  past  two 
years. 

AU  this  saves  millions  In  unneeded  prison 
construction  But  It  fills  prisons  with  a  high- 
er ratio  of  hard-core  Inmates  who  disrupt  the 
rest.  And  l)*cause  of  Indeterminate  sen- 
tences. California  "corrects"  offenders  longer 
tlum  any  other  state  by  a  seemingly  endless 
process  (median  prison  stay;  36  months) 
tliat  stirs  anger  against  the  not  always 
skilled  correctors.  Says  one  San  Quentln 
otBdal;  It's  like  going  to  echoed,  and  never 
)fnowlng  when  yoult  graduate." 

Something  Is  not  quite  right  even  at  the 
sUU's  cuslilsst  'correctional  facilities'"  (bu^ 
reaiicrateee  for  prisons) .  some  of  wliloh  could 
pass  for  prep  schools.  At  no-walla  Tehachapl. 
near  Bakersfleld.  inmates  can  keep  pianos 
In  their  unbarred  rooms,  get  weekend  passes 
and  Join  their  wives  at  "motels"  on  the  lush 
green  premises  Yet  Tehachapl  la  full  of  re- 
peaters, prl8on-dep>endent  men  who  socm  vl- 
olata  their  paroles  and  return. 


These  days,  California's  black  prisoners  are 
relielllng  at  places  like  Soledad,  a  seeming 
garden  spot  In  the  Salinas  Valley  that  looks 
like  a  university  campus.  Soledad's  960  acres 
throb  with  activity:  tennis,  basketliaU, 
weight  lifting,  a  dairy,  a  hog  farm.  Inmates 
earn  up  to  $24  a  month  turning  out  toilet  pa- 
per and  handsome  furniture  for  the  Judges 
and  prosecutors  who  got  them  the  Jol».  But 
for  180  ret>els  confined  In  Soledad's  "X"  and 
"O"  wings,  there  Is  no  play  or  work.  Because 
they  scorn  prison  rules,  they  are  locked  up 
tighter  than  Itons  In  a  eoo. 

Many  are  blacks  who  see  themselvee  as  po- 
litical victims;  others  whites  who  hate  the 
blaclts.  Racial  tension  la  so  bad  tbat  some 
prisoners  wear  thick  magazines  strapped  to 
their  backs  to  ward  off  knife  blades.  In 
January  1969,  the  prisoners  were  allowed  to 
exercise  together  In  a  small  yard.  Before  long, 
a  guard  shot  and  killed  three  blaclts.  Accord- 
ing to  the  guard's  testimony  t>efore  a  Monte- 
rey County  grand  Jury,  the  blacks  "were  beat- 
ing a  white  inmate.  The  gusj^  said  that  he 
flred  a  warning  shot,  then  killed  the  attack- 
ers. Though  black  witnesses  insisted  that 
there  was  no  warning  shot,  the  grand  Jury 
ruled  Justlflable  homicide.  At  Soledad  not 
long  after  that  ruling,  a  white  guard  was 
thrown  off  a  ijalcony  to  his  death. 

The  accused  killers  are  three  unrelated 
blacks  who  call  themselves  the  Soledad 
Brothers.  They  Include  George  Jackson,  one 
of  the  angriest  black  men.  In  one  of  his  many 
despairing  letters  to  Angela  Davis,  the  black 
Communist,  Jackson  wrote:  "They've  created 
In  me  one  Irate,  resentful  nigger — and  it's 
building." 

COmXT    CAGES 

The  Idea  that  Imprisonment  "corrects" 
criminals  Is  a  U.S.  invention.  Before  the  18th 
century,  prisons  mainly  detained  debtors  and 
the  accused.  Ptintshment  Itself  was  swift  and 
to  the  point.  Europeans  castrated  rapists  said 
cut  off  thieves'  bands;  the  Puritans  put 
crooks  tn  stocks  and  whipped  blasphemers — 
then  forgave  them. 

In  1790,  PhUaddphU's  Quakers  started  a 
humane  alternative  to  corporal  punishment : 
they  locked  errants  in  solitary  cells  until 
death  or  penitence  (source  of  penitentiary) . 
Soon  the  U.S.  was  dotted  with  huge,  costly. 
Isolated  cages  tbat  deeisened  public  fear  of 
those  Inside  and  reinforced  a  U.S.  spirit  of 
vengeance  against  prison  Inmates. 

Caging  has  crippled  the  entire  system.  Bur- 
dened with  vast  forts  that  refuse  to  crumble 
(25  prisons  are  more  than  100  years  old), 
wardens  cope  with  as  many  as  4.0()0  inmates, 
compared  with  the  100  that  many  penologists 
recommend.  Archaic  buildings  make  It  dif- 
ficult to  separate  tractable  from  intractable 
men,  a  key  step  toward  rehabilitation.  The 
btg  numbers  pit  a  minority  against  a  major- 
ity, the  guards  against  the  prisoners,  Ob- 
s^sed  with  "control,"  guards  try  to  keep 
lnmat«8  divided,  often  by  using  the  strong  to 
cow  the  weak.  The  reeult  Is  an  Inmate  cul- 
ture, enforced  by  fist  or  knife,  that  spurs 
passivity  and  destroys  character. 

Even  though  two-tblrds  of  all  offendars 
are  on  p>arole  or  probation,  they  get  the  least 
attention:  80%  of  the  U.8.  correctional 
budget  goes  to  Jails  and  prisons;  most  of  the 
nation's  131,000  correctional  employees  sim- 
ply guard  tnmatee  and  worry  at>out  security. 
Only  20%  of  the  country's  correctors  work 
at  rehabilitation  and  only  2%  of  all  inmates 
are    exposed    to    any    Innovative    treatment. 

Pederal  prisons  lead  most  of  the  U.S.  In 
Job  training;  yet  few  released  federal  Inmate* 
find  Job*  rriated  to  tholr  prison  work.  With 
notable  exceptions.  Ilka  California,  moat 
states  provide  no  usable  training,  partly  be- 
cause unions  and  business  have  lobbied  for 
laws  blocking  competition  by  prlaon  indus- 
tries. At  teaat  one-third  of  all  tnmatee  sim- 
ply keep  the  prison  clean  or  do  nothing.  Most 
of  them  need  psyehtatrto  help.  Despite  this, 
there  are  only  SO  full-time  psytfhlatrtata  for 


all  American  prison*,  IB  of  them  In  federal 
liistttutlons,  which  hold  only  4%  of  all  pris- 
oners. 

The  failure  of  American  prtaona,  humane 
or  Inhumane,  to  change  criminal  behavior 
Is  hardly  their  fault  alone.  The  entire  Amar- 
tcan  criminal  Justice  system  shares  the  blame. 
It  U  perfectly  human,  if  somawhat  blaarre, 
for  a  criminal  to  see  hlmaelf  as  a  victim.  The 
U.8.  reinforces  that  defense:  most  crimes 
are  committed  for  economic  reasons  by  the 
poor,  the  blacks  and  other  have-nota  of  a 
society  that  stresses  material  gain.  In  fact, 
only  20%  of  reported  U.S.  Crimea  are  solved: 
half  the  crimes  are  never  even  reported.  Since 
Justice  ts  neither  swift  nor  certain,  the  caught 
criminal  often  sees  his  problem  as  mere  bad 
luck  In  a  country  where  "everyone  else"  gets 
away  wltJi  It. 

He  has  a  point.  Americans  widely  Ignore 
laws  they  dislike,  whether  against  gambling 
or  mlrljuana.  The  nicest  people  steal :  roughly 
75%  of  Insurance  claims  are  partly  fraudu- 
lent. Uncaught  employees  pocket  $1  bllMon 
a  year  from  their  employers.  To  poor  offend- 
ers who  go  to  Jail  without  ball  the  system  la 
unfair,  and  the  legal  process  strengthens  that 
opinion.  If  a  man  cannot  afford  a  good  law- 
yer, be  la  pressured  to  plead  guilty  without 
a  trial,  as  do  90%  of  all  criminal  defendants. 
He  then  dlaoovera  tbat  for  the  same  crime, 
different  Judgee  hand  out  wildly  disparate 
sentences,  from  which  81  states  and  the  fed- 
eral courts  allow  no  appeal. 

So  the  prison  gets  a  man  who  aeee  little 
reason  to  respect  state-upheld  values.  Even 
tf  he  actually  leaves  prlaon  as  a  reformed 
character,  he  faces  haiards  for  which  no 
prison  can  be  blamed.  In  a  Harris  poll,  73% 
of  Americans  endorsed  rehabilitation  as  the 
prison  goal.  But  when  It  came  to  hiring  an 
es-armed  roljtoer  who  had  shot  someone,  for 
example,  43%  would  hesitate  to  employ  him 
as  Janitor,  much  less  as  a  salesman  (54%)  or 
a  clerk  handling  money  (71%),  ThU  la  ob- 
vloDUly  understandable;  It  also  teaobes  ex- 
eons  that  crime  pays  becauae  nothing  elae 
does. 

Even  parole  supervision  Is  often  cursory 
and  capricious.  Many  parole  agents  handle 
more  than  100  eases;  one  16-mlnute  Inter- 
view per  month  per  man  Is  typical.  The 
agents  can  alao  rule  a  parolee's  entire  life. 
even  forbid  htm  to  see  or  marry  his  girl,  all 
on  pain  of  relmprlsonment — a  usually  un- 
appealable decision  made  by  parole  agents, 
who  thus  have  a  rarely  examined  effect  on 
the  repeater  rate.  To  test  tbetr  Judgment, 
Criminologists  James  Hoblson  and  Paul  Ta- 
kagl  once  submitted  ten  hypothetical  part^e- 
vlolator  cases  to  316  agents  In  California. 
Only  five  voted  to  relmprtson  all  ten  men; 
half  wanted  to  return  some  men  but  disa- 
greed on  which  ones. 

caoptivo  roB  crancs 

Can  prisons  be  abolished?  Not  yet.  Perhaps 
15%  or  20%  of  Inmates  are  dangerous  or  un- 
reformaWe.  Still,  countless  experts  agree  that 
at  least  half  of  today's  Inmates  would  do  far 
better  outside  prison.  President  Johnson's 
crime  commission  advocated  a  far  greater 
shift  to  "community-based  eorrectlona"  In 
which  prisons  would  be  a  last  resort,  pre- 
ceded by  many  Interim  options  designed  to 
keep  a  man  as  close  as  possible  to  his  family. 
Job  and  normal  life — not  caged  and  losing  all 
self-reliance. 

Sweden  provides  a  fascinating  model.  Bach 
year,  80%  of  Its  oonvlcted  offenders  get  a 
suspended  sentence  or  probation,  but  forfeit 
one-third  of  their  dally  pay  for  a  period  de- 
termined by  the  seriousness  of  their  offenses. 
The  fine  can  be  a  tidy  sum.  After  PUm 
Maker  Ingmar  Bergman  angrily  cuffed  a 
eritto  two  years  ago,  he  was  convicted  of  dis- 
turbing the  peace  and  fined  for  a  30-day  pe- 
riod. Total:  gl.OOO. 

Swedes  who  actually  enter  prison  mostly 
work  tn  attadied  factorlee,  earning  nominal 
wages  to  make  products  for  the  state.  Some 
promising  long-term  Inmates  attend  daytime 
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claMM  kt  ncftrby  KhooU  and  coUeg«s.  All  !!▼« 
in  oomfortabt*  pnvkt«  rooms,  f\imiab«<l 
wtth  desks  and  cxirtalns.  and  ar«  allglbl*  for 
abort,  r«culAr  furloufba  to  rUlt  tbelr  famlilM. 
For  Mveral  aunusAra.  groups  of  t«n  or  so  Ufa- 
tarmara  have  baan  given  tbxae-week  vaca- 
tions, accompanied  by  only  two  guards. 

Moat  of  Sweden's  90  prlsona  cont&ln  no 
more  tban  130  inmates;  one-tblrd  of  all  In- 
mates live  In  open  Institutions  witbout  bars 
or  walls.  Quns  are  unbeard  of.  some  wardens 
are  women,  and  Inmatea  often  carry  keys 
to  tbelr  own  rooms.  The  escape  rate  Is  blgb 
(8%),  but  fugitives  are  rapidly  caugbt,  and 
Swedea  are  more  Interested  In  the  statistic 
tbat  really  counts;  in  a  covmtry  wbare  tbe 
avarace  prlaon  sentence  is  only  five  montbs. 
tbe  repeater  rate  Is  a  m«r«  1S%. 

With  Its  small,  homogeneous  population, 
Sweden  has  advantages  tbat  csknnot  be  dupll- 
oated  in  urban,  oongssted.  racially  tense 
America.  Sven  so.  tbe  U.8.  Is  groping  In  tbe 
Swedish  direction — slowly: 

In  New  York  City,  a  pioneering  program 
started  by  the  Vera  ^undatlon  waives 
money  ball  for  offenders  who  can  abow  ]ob 
stability  or  family  ties  pending  trial.  Results 
siiggest  that  perhaps  50%  of  Jail  inmates 
oould  be  freed  m  this  way,  cutting  tbe  VS. 
JaU  bUl  (Ma^  mlUlon  per  year)  by  half. 

Kansas  has  heeded  Psychiatrist  Karl  Men- 
nlnger,  a  searing  prison  cntlc  ( The  Crime  of 
Puni$hm«nt).  and  set  up  a  felon's  '  dlag- 
noatlc  center"  near  the  Menninger  Clinic  In 
Topeka.  The  state  now  sends  all  prison- 
bound  felons  to  tbe  center  for  exhaustive 
teats  by  four  fulltlme  psychiatrists  and 
numerous  other  experts.  Result:  half  theee 
men  get  probation.  Among  all  such  Kansas 
probatlonera,  the  failure  rate  has  dropped 
to  36%.  much  less  than  In  other  itatea 
Congress  has  approved  a  similar  tlS  million 
center  tn  New  York  City  to  screen  federal  de- 
fendants af  tar  arrest. 

North  Carolina's  innovating  'work-release" 
procrram  (also  oommon  tn  federal  ptisans) 
sends  1,000  promising  inmates  into  tbe  free 
world  each  day  to  function  normally  as  fac- 
tory workers,  hospital  attendants,  truck 
drivers.  Another  4fi  prisoners  are  day  stu- 
dents at  nearby  colleges;  one  did  so  well  that 
he  got  a  faculty  job  offer. 

Senator  Mike  Mansfield  has  introduced  a 
bill  that  would  pay  up  to  130.000  a  piece 
to  victims  of  federal  crimes,  then  empower 
the  Justice  Department  to  sue  convicted  of- 
fenders to  recover  the  money.  States  would 
get  federal  granu  to  copy  tbe  plan.  Of  all 
U.S.  offenses,  87%  are  property  crimes,  and 
restitution  as  the  entire  punishment  makes 
sense  In  many  cases  unless  violence  Is  In- 
volved. Variations  Include  Sociologist  Charles 
Tittle's  Idea:  tbe  state  would  repay  victims 
Immediately,  then  confine  and  etnploy  prop- 
erty offenders  at  union  wages,  keeping  half 
tbelr  pay  and  putting  tbe  rest  in  trust  for 
tbelr  use  upon  release. 

The  big  trouble  Is  that  penology  (from  tbe 
Latin  poena,  meaning  penalty)  Is  still  an  In- 
fant art  given  to  fads  and  guesswork.  Uke 
the  1930s  reformers  who  yanked  tens  of 
thousands  of  teeth  from  hapless  Inmates  on 
the  theory  tbat  bad  teeth  Induced  crimi- 
nality. Even  now,  penology  has  not  begim 
to  exploit  the  findings  of  behavioral  scien- 
tists who  believe  tbat  criminal  behavior  Is 
learned,  and  can  be  unlearned  with  tbe 
proper  scientific  methods. 

They  know  that  misbehavior  can  be 
changed  by  "punishment "  IX  a  reward  for 
good  behavior  follows  very  swiftly.  If  a  re- 
ward (Uke  parole)  Is  delayed  too  long,  they 
say.  tbe  subject  forgets  what  be  Is  being 
punished  for.  becomes  aggressive  and  may 
go  Insane.  In  this  sense,  the  Puritan  use  of 
stocks  followed  by  forgiveness  worked  far 
better  tban  US.  prlaon  terms,  some  of  them 
as  meredlbly  long  as  500  or  even  1.500  years 
For  many  U.S.  offenders,  aspeclally  first- 
timers  the  mere  shame  of  arrest  and  convic- 
tion Is  quite  enough  to  prevent  repetition. 


Applying  the  principle  of  "response  cost." 
some  psychologists  also  say  tbat  a  punish- 
ment must  be  tn  tbe  same  terms  as  the 
crime.  Instead  of  fining  a  speeder,  for  exam- 
ple, they  would  Immediately  impound  his 
car  or  license  and  make  him  walk  home. 
Conversely,  a  cash  theft  might  be  dealt  with 
not  by  Jail  but  by  a  stiff  fine  equivalent  to 
reparation.  Another  possibility  for  changing 
criminal  behavior  Is  "aversion  therapy," 
which  Is  used,  for  example,  to  cure  bed 
wetting  In  children.  Instead  of  chiding  or 
coddling  the  child,  tbe  therapist  has  him 
sleep  on  a  low-voltage  electric  blanket  llnksd 
to  a  battery  and  a  bell.  Urine,  which  Is  elec- 
trolytic, then  activates  the  bell,  tbe  child 
awakes  and  goes  to  the  bathroom.  A  cure 
usually  follows  soon. 

Since  crime  Is  often  emotionally  satisfying, 
a  major  problem  Is  how  to  banish  Its  thrills. 
One  way  Is  suggested  by  tbe  work  of  Psychol- 
ogist Ivar  Lovaas  with  certain  disturbed  chil- 
dren who  consistently  try  to  mutilate  them- 
selves. He  noticed  that  when  the  children 
went  on  a  rampage,  nurseit  warmly  cuddled 
them  and  thus  unconsciously  rewarded  their 
destructlveness.  Instead  Lovaas  now  Jolts  the 
kids  with  an  electric  cattle  prod,  often 
stopping  the  behavior  pattern  In  hours  or 
minutes.  In  bis  book  Crime  and  Personality, 
Psychologist  H.  J.  Eysenck  offers  a  fascinat- 
ing discussion  of  how  certain  depreesant  or 
stimulant  drugs  can  be  used  to  make  a  pa- 
tient feel  sick  whenever  he  commits  a  spe- 
cific antisocial  act.  "Olven  the  time  and  re- 
sources," adds  Psychologist  Barry  P.  Singer, 
"a  behavior-therapy  program  could  make  a 
bank  robber  want  to  vomit  every  time  be 
saw  a  bank,  could  make  an  armed  robber 
shudder  every  time  he  saw  a  gun." 

nnbappUy,  all  this  seems  remote.  Only 
a  fraction  of  1%  of  the  nation's  entire  crime- 
control  budget  Is  even  spent  on  research. 
Beyond  that,  tbe  system  is  mired  In  bureau- 
cratic Inertia  and  fiddle-faddle.  Many  ex- 
citing Ideas  are  never  institutionalized,  the 
same  problem  that  impedes  school  reform. 
In  1905,  Psychologist  J.  Douglas  Grant  and 
bis  wife  put  18  hardened  California  lnmat<>^ 
(half  of  them  armed  robbers)  to  work  study- 
ing how  to  salvage  their  peers.  They  blos- 
somed Into  Impressive  researchers,  skilled 
at  statistics,  interviews,  proposal  writing  and 
the  rest  Today.  13  of  Orant's  men  are  do- 
ing the  same  work  outside.  One  former  il- 
literate is  getting  a  doctorate,  one  man 
heads  a  poverty-research  company,  two  arf* 
federal  poverty  officials.  Only  one  Is  back 
In  prison.  To  Grant,  this  shows  that  crim- 
inals can  be  cured  by  trying  thetr  best  to 
cure  other  criminals — an  Idea  confirmed  by 
many  other  experiments  and  self-help  group.s 
like  Synanon  and  Alcotaollas  Anonjrmous. 

But  prison  officials  rebuffed  Grant's  Idea. 
just  as  they  do  the  work  of  other  ex-convlct 
groups  seeking  the  same  result.  Instead  of 
self-help,  they  favor  trained  officials  work- 
ing with  fewer  prisoners  or  parolees,  a  costly 
process  that  may  well  have  little  or  no  effect 
on  the  repeater  rate  Thus  skeptics  wonder 
about  efforts  like  the  Federal  Government's 
new  8103  million  Robert  P  Kennedy  Youth 
Center  in  Morgantown.  W.  Va .  where  180 
staffers  work  on  a  mere  300  teen-age  offend- 
ers, two-thirds  of  them  oar  thieves.  After 
detailed  classification  ffrom  "Inadequate- 
Immature"  to  "soclsUaed-subculttiral'').  the 
kids  are  plunged  into  quasi -capitalism:  an 
Incentive  system  that  pays  each  boy  points 
and  pennies  for  doing  his  cbore<i  and  studies 
well.  The  pennies  are  used  for  room  rent 
and  other  needs,  the  points  for  earning  priv- 
ileges The  Idea  Is  Intriguing,  bat  the  yearly 
cost  per  boy  Is  huge  (89,000  v.  88.000  In  an 
averagv  Jnvenlle  home) .  and  the  results  are 
not  yet  clear. 

as  CXNTS  ON  THX  OOUJUI 

Criminologist  James  Roblson,  who  does 
reaearcb  for  the  California  legislature,  la 
among  those  who  question  the  accuracy  of 


many  penal  statistics.  He  even  disputes  the 
much-vaunted  reeulta  of  the  CaUforaU 
Youth  Authority's  Community  Treatment 
Project,  a  famous  experiment  in  which  con- 
victed juvenile  delinquents  were  not  con- 
fined but  given  Intensive  tutoring  and  psy. 
chotherapy.  After  five  years,  only  38%  had 
thetr  paroles  revoked,  compared  with  53% 
of  another  group  that  was  locked  up  after 
conviction.  As  a  result,  the  state  expandad 
the  project  and  cut  back  on  new  refonna- 
torles,  saving  millions.  Roblson.  though,  has 
proved,  at  least  to  his  satisfaction,  that  the 
experimenters  stacked  tbe  deck  by  Ignoring 
many  of  the  kids'  parole  violations.  He  ar- 
gues that  moet  i>enal-reform  funds  are 
wasted  on  salaries  for  bureaucrats,  who 
mainly  worry  about  pleasing  their  bosses. 
"For  every  dollar  spent  on  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system,"  he  insists,  "we  get  tiack  about 
a  quarter's  worth  of  crime  control." 

Given  the  facts  of  penal  bureaucracy  and 
sheer  ignorance,  critics  like  Roblson  some- 
times wonder  whether  the  only  rational  so- 
lution is  simply  to  unlock  all  Jails  and  pris- 
ons, which  clearly  breed  crime  and  hold  only 
5%  of  tbe  nation's  criminal  population  while 
coating  far  more  to  run  than  all  the  crimes 
committed  by  their  Inmates.  Pessimism  U 
well  founded,  but  the  encouraging  sign  u 
that  few  If  any  Americans  defend  the  system 
as  It  Is.  From  tbe  President  to  the  lowliest 
felon,  the  nation  wants  a  humane  system 
that  tnily  curbs  crime.  This  Is  the  year  of 
the  prisons,  tbe  year  when  Congress  may 
double  Federal  spending  (to  8300  million)  to 
spur  local  reform,  the  year  when  something 
may  finally  get  done  and  Americans  may 
well  heed  Oostoevsky's  goading  words. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  Amer- 
icans are  not  yet  fully  awake  to  the 
crisis  and  the  de8i)erate  need  and  the  op- 
portunity for  Improvement  of  our  prison 
system.  As  they  become  fully  aware  of 
the  problem,  demand  for  action  wlU  be 
overwhelming.  The  pmssage  of  this  legis- 
lation win  enable  our  Oovemment  to 
begin  Immediately  to  gather  the  basic 
practical  knowledge  and  experience  gov- 
ernment at  all  levels  must  have  to  effec- 
tively cope  with  this  problem,  which  Is 
respKsnsible  for  a  large  portion  of  crime 
in  our  Nation  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  662)  authorizing  grants  to 
be  made  to  certain  States  and  Federal 
institutions  to  assist  such  States  and  In- 
.stitutlons  In  improving  their  penal  and 
postadjudlcatory  programs.  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Bellmon,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


8.  563— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  THAT  LICENSES  FOR 
BROADCASTING  STATIONS  BE  IS- 
SUED FOR  A  5-YEAR  TERM 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  which  would  pro- 
vide that  a  broadcaster's  license  would 
nm  for  5  years  Instead  of  the  present 
3  years.  I  believe  this  is  in  the  public 
Interest  and  it  Is  my  hope  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  can  give  this  pro- 
posal early  and  favorable  action. 

Mr.  President,  the  regulations,  paper 
work,  surveys  and  other  details  which  are 
required  make  the  renewal  of  a  license 
very  burdensome  upon  the  local  broad- 
casters. At  the  present  time  the  local 
broadcaster  Is  required  to  make  a  com- 
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plete  survey  of  his  area  to  ascertain  what 
listeners  want.  All  of  this  has  to  be  set 
down  on  forms  and  sent  in  to  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  It  Is  time 
consuming.  It  is  a  financial  burden,  and 
it  has  placed  an  imrea.sonable  load  upon 
the  managers  of  many  small  broadcast- 
ing stations. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  and  the 
entire  Oovemment,  including  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  must 
realize  that  the  local  broadcaster  is  a 
public  benefactor,  not  a  public  enenvy.  It 
Is  the  local  broadcaster  who  goes  all  out 
to  serve  his  community  in  time  of  dis- 
aster. It  is  the  local  broadcaster  who 
supports  the  many  worthwhile  causes  In 
our  various  communl'-ies,  by  channeling 
the  information  to  the  public.  It  Is  the 
local  broadcaster  who  tells  us  what 
streets  or  roads  are  impassible  and  ;hen 
schools  are  to  be  closed.  He  renders  a 
great  service  to  the  area. 

The  Members  of  Congress  should  have 
a  special  appreciation  of  the  need  to 
extend  the  period  of  the  license  of  a 
broadcaster  from  3  to  5  years  because 
there  are  many  of  us  who  know  what  it 
means  to  run  for  oflQce  every  2  or  3 
years.  I  believe  that  to  free  the  licensee 
from  this  moimtaln  of  paper  work  at 
such  short  Intervals  wiU  result  in  better 
broadcasting.  Hours  spent  In  filling  out 
printed  forms  for  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  are  hours  that  are 
not  spent  in  tending  to  the  business  of 
improving  broadcasting.  Gtovemment 
redtape  does  not  Improve  any  business. 

We  must  also  be  mindful  that  there 
are  still  some  In  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  who  are  zealots  Eind 
who  want  to  regulate,  censor,  and  direct 
because  they  think  they  know  best.  I 
happen  to  believe  that  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  should  be  a 
good  traffic  cop  for  our  airways  and  not 
a  censor  or  program  director. 

The  requiring  of  the  renewal  of  a 
broadcaster's  license  every  3  years  places 
heavy  burdens  on  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission.  If  this  were  spread 
to  5  years,  the  Commission  would  have 
time  to  do  a  better  job  both  in  deter- 
mining what  should  be  required  of  the 
broadcaster  as  well  as  in  its  considera- 
tion of  the  material  submitted  by  a 
broadcaster. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  express  the  hope 
that  this  proposal  might  have  favorable 
action  in  the  near  future. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
Roth).  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (8.  663) .  A  bUl  to  amend  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  in  order  to 
provide  that  licenses  for  the  operation  of 
a  broadcasting  station  shall  be  Issued  for 
a  term  of  5  years,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Curtis,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 


S.  664— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  UNIFORM  TIME 
ACT  OP  1966 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  on  April  23, 
1970. 1  introduced  a  bill  which  sought  to 
amend  the  Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966 
to  provide  that  daylight  saving  time  be 


used  from  Memorial  Day  to  Labor  Day 
rather  than  from  the  last  Simday  of 
April  to  the  last  Sunday  of  October.  An 
identical  bill  had  been  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Congressman  Tm  Lee  Carter 
of  Kentucky.  Neither  bill  was  acted  upon. 

The  reasons  for  the  proposed  amend- 
ment have  not  changed.  School  children, 
both  suburban  and  rural,  are  forced  to 
walk  dark  streets  and  highways  In  order 
to  catch  school  buses,  thereby  exposing 
themselves  to  potentially  hazardous  situ- 
ations. 

Farmers  also  are  hindered  In  their 
work  by  being  forced  to  work  in  dark- 
ness, since  the  functions  of  nature  do  not 
conform  to  the  mechanics  of  a  timepiece. 
The  widespread  support  from  residents 
of  many  areas  throughout  this  region 
has  indicated  to  me  that  such  an  amend- 
ment would  be  of  great  benefit  to  thou- 
sands of  citizens,  while  creating  Incon- 
venience for  very  few. 

Therefore,  because  of  the  great  need 
and  the  widespread  support  for  such  a 
change.  I  am  reintroducing  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966 
to  reduce  the  period  of  daylight  saving 
time  from  Memorial  Day  to  Labor  Day, 
and  I  urge  the  Senate  to  act  on  this  ex- 
tremely necessary  proposal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  in- 
troductory remarks  of  April  23,  1970,  be 
included  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Roth)  .  Tlie  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  statement  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bin  (S.  664)  to  amend  the  Uni- 
form Time  Act  of  1986  to  provide  that 
daylight  saving  time  be  used  from  Me- 
morial Day  to  Labor  Day,  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Cook,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

The  remarks  presented  by  Mr.  Cook 
are  as  follows: 

S.  3750 — iNTEODUcnoN  or  a  BiLl,  TO  A>fKin> 
THk  Ukiporm  Tim  Act  or  1966 

Mr.  Cook.  Mr.  President,  the  89th  Con- 
gress enacted  the  Federal  Uniform  Time  Act 
of  1966.  The  legislation  divided  the  United 
States  into  eight  standard  time  zones.  It  fur- 
ther provided  that  on  the  last  Sunday  in 
April  the  time  is  advanced  1  hour  until  the 
last  Sunday  in  October.  In  effect.  Congress 
has  given  us  6  months  of  daylight  saving 
time. 

The  Issue  of  uniform  time  and  daylight 
saving  time  has  been  debated  many  times 
In  the  pMtst.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  gen- 
eral principle  of  a  uniform  time  In  this  com- 
mercial and  Industrial  era,  powever,  there  are 
equally  Important  needs  In  this  country 
which  must  also  be  considered. 

For  example,  my  own  State  of  Kentucky 
Is  geographically  located  at  the  far  western 
end  of  the  eastern  time  zone.  Further  com- 
pounding this  problem,  a  portion  of  Ken- 
tucky quite  logically  belongs  In  the  central 
time  zone.  Tills  situation  causes  peculiar 
hardships  and  difficulties,  especially  during 
tbe  months  of  May  and  October. 

In  both  suburban  and  rural  sections  of 
Kentucky,  our  young  children  have  to  walk 
on  dangerous  streets  and  highways  to  catch 
school  buses  In  the  early  darkness  of  tbe  faD 
months.  There  is  no  reason  to  expose  them 
to  this  hazard  the  entire  school  year. 

The  forgotten  man  in  our  country,  the 
fanner,  also  suffers  under  the  hardships  of 
these  black  mornings.  Many  a  farmers  has 
wryly  stated  that  "chickens  and  cows  dont 


observe  daylight  saving  time,"  Unfortunately, 
the  farmer  has  to  start  working  when  tbe 
needs  of  his  Uvestock  and  crops  require  it — 
rather  tban  by  tbe  artificial  time  on  bis 
clock. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  propose  a  repeal 
of  the  Federal  Uniform  Time  Act  because  it 
does  have  some  merit.  What  I  propose  Is  to 
amend  the  1966  act  so  that  daylight  saving 
time  prevails  only  in  tbat  period  from  Me- 
morial Day  to  Labor  Day.  My  bill  would  not 
repeal  uniform  time,  but  merely  make  it 
more  sensible.  It  would  reduce  daylight  sav- 
ing time  from  the  present  6  months  to  little 
more  tban  3  montbs.  It  would  protect  our 
school  children  who  must  now  travel  tbe 
highways  during  the  dark,  fall  mornings.  If 
passed,  it  would  also  provide  tbe  farmer  an 
additional  3  montbs  to  farm  according  to 
nature. 

Mr.  President,  on  December  16,  1969,  tbe 
distinguished  Congressman  from  Kentucky's 
Fifth  Congressional  District,  ttie  Honorable 
Tim  Lee  Cabtex,  Introduced  HJt.  15376  In  the 
House.  Because  of  both  the  need  for  such 
change  in  tbe  law  and  the  favorable  recep- 
tion It  received.  I  Km  offering  it  for  considera- 
tion in  tbe  SecAte. 


S.  666,  8.  667,  AND  8.  668— INTRODUC- 
TION OF  CALIFORNIA  WILDER- 
NESS BILLS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Presldmt,  I  have 
the  privilege  today  to  Introduce  bills  to 
designate  three  new  additions  to  Amer- 
ica's wilderness  system.  All  three  areas 
lie  within  the  State  of  California  and  aU 
are  part  of  our  national  park  system. 

These  bills  were  first  introduced  In  the 
90th  Congress  by  my  distlngiilshed  pred- 
ecessor, Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 
whose  bill  which  created  the  San  Rafael 
Wilderness  In  California  was  the  first 
legislation  to  add  lands  to  America's 
wilderness  system  imder  the  1964  Wilder- 
ness Act. 

The  approval  of  these  three  bills  by  the 
92d  Congress  will  complete  congressional 
action  on  all  of  Senator  Kuchel's  wil- 
derness proposals  for  California.  Thus, 
I  hope  they  pass  not  only  because  they 
will  set  aside  for  posterity  some  magnif- 
icent stretches  of  unspoiled  wilderness 
but  also  as  a  tribute  to  an  exceptional 
Callfomian  who  served  his  State  and 
Nation  with  honor  and  distinction  In  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

In  the  91st  Congress  the  bills  were 
Introduced  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  IntericM*  Committee, 
Senator  Jackson.  Senator  George  Mur- 
phy and  I  were  cosponsors. 

Our  national  wilderness  system  is  an 
encouraging  indication  of  our  society's 
growing  environmental  awareness.  The 
designation  of  certain  lands  for  public 
use,  enjoyment,  and  recreation  dates 
back  Into  the  19th  centiiry  when  Yellow- 
stone was  made  our  first  national  i>ark 
in  1872. 

But  the  Idea  that  It  is  important  to 
keep  lands  in  their  native  state,  without 
changing  or  modifying  them  to  ease  hu- 
man access  or  to  fit  camping  or  other 
recreation  needs  has  been  widely  ac- 
cepted only  recently. 

The  reasons  for  this  changing  social 
attitude  obviously  can  be  found  In  the 
polluted  air  of  our  dtles  and  in  the 
esthetic  denigration  of  our  countryside. 
America  needs  places  where  the  air  and 
water  are  clear  and  pure,  where  the 
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sounds  of  nature  are  not  muffled  by  the 
clamor  of  auto  eD«lnefl.  where  foreste 
are  not  defiled  by  billboards  or  power- 
lines. 

But  a  deeper  reaaon  for  presenrlng 
wilderness  areas  Is  that  such  areas  are 
the  true  face  of  nature.  In  this  age  when 
wise  men  begin  to  fear  that  manmade 
changes  in  the  environment  may  have 
unleashed  forces  which  will  make  the 
planet  uninhabitable  even  by  man  him- 
self, we  all  sense  the  need  to  keep  at 
least  some  space,  some  land,  the  way  It 
was  before  human  consumption  of  power 
and  other  resources  began  to  modify  the 
biosphere.  How  fanciful  is  it  to  suggest 
that  these  forests  and  granite  peaks  may 
someday  be  the  laboratories  where  scien- 
tists of  some  advanced  ecolo(?y  and  genet- 
ics will  wage  the  struggle  for  human 
survival?  I  do  not  know. 

But  I  do  know  that  I  want  to  see  our 
wlldeme&s  system  expanded. 

The  three  bills  I  Introduce  today  are 
the  specific  National  Park  Service  pro- 
posals. I  am  wen  aware  that  there  is  ob- 
jection to  the  boundaries  proposed  by 
the  National  Park  Service  The  Sierra 
Club  and  other  wilderness  and  conser- 
vation groups  advocate  that  each  of 
these  proposed  wildernesses  be  expanded 
substantially. 

I  am  Introducing  the  National  Park 
Service  proposals  simply  because  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  the  best  way  to  bring 
the  questions  to  hearing  before  the  Sen- 
ate interior  Committee.  I  know  that  the 
Interior  Committee  win  give  adequate 
consideration  to  all  of  the  testimony  in 
behalf  of  various  boundary  proposals  and 
that  the  committee  will  make  a  fair  and 
honest  decision  about  what  boundaries 
are  best.  I,  myself,  want  to  hear  the  mat- 
ter debated  at  committee  hearings  before 
I  make  up  my  mind  about  which  bound- 
aries are  preferable.  Thus.  I  expect  that 
there  win  be  some  modifications  In  the 
bills  I  Introduce  today  Boundaries  aside. 
I  believe  everyone  will  agree  these  wil- 
dernesses should  be  designated,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  place  them  on  the  agenda  for 
congressional  action. 


S.    666 
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Mr.  President,  I  Introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  designate  cer- 
tain lands  within  the  Lava  Beds  Nation- 
al Monument  as  wilderness. 

Lava  Beds  Is  located  In  the  northeast- 
ern comer  of  California  adjacent  to  the 
Tule  Lake  National  WUdUfe  Refuge,  one 
of  the  seasonal  stops  for  migratory  birds 
along  the  Pacific  flyway  The  volcanic 
formations  and  lava  flows  are  of  rela- 
tively recent  origin,  with  the  most  unique 
feature  being  the  cinder  cones  rising  100 
to  500  feet  and  several  Ice  caves. 

Hlstorlcany.  It  Is  Important  as  the  site 
of  one  of  the  last  clashes  In  the  Par  West 
between  the  Indians  and  the  UJ3.  Army. 
In  1873-73.  the  Modoc  Indians  engaged 
in  a  desperate  and  futile  struggle  to  re- 
gain their  homeland,  fighting  their  final 
battles  from  a  stronghold  created  out  of 
the  natural  lava  formations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 

RXCORD. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Roth)  .  The  bUl  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 


jection, the  bin  will  be  printed  In  the 

RXCOKO. 

The  bin  (S.  866)  to  designate  certain 
lands  tn  the  Lava  Beds  National  Monu- 
ment in  California  as  wilderness,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Cranston,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record .  as  foUows: 

8.  066 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Bej>re*entatix>€a  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In 
accx)nlanc«  with  aectlon  3(c)  of  th«  Wilder- 
new  Act  of  8ept«nber  3.  1964  (78  8t«t.  890, 
893:  18  VBC  1132(cn,  certain  lands  m  the 
L«va  BmU  National  Monument,  which  com- 
prla«  about  nlQ«  thousand  one  hundr«d  and 
nln«ty-6e»«n  acrea  and  which  are  d«plct«d 
on  a  map  antltled  "Recommended  WUder- 
neas.  Lava  Beds  National  Monument.  Cal- 
ifornia", nxunbered  NM-LB-  3337E  and  dated 
August  19S7.  are  hereby  designated  as 
wlldemees.  The  map  and  a  description  of  the 
boundary  of  such  lands  shall  be  on  file  and 
avaUable  fbr  public  Inepectlon  in  the  ofllc«« 
of  the  National  Park  Service.  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

Sbc  a.  The  area  designated  by  this  Act  as 
wlldemeaa  shall  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  pursuant  to  the 
Act  of  August  as,  1916  (39  Stat  839),  u 
amended  and  supplemented  and  the  ap- 
plicable provMons  of  the  Wlldernees  Aet. 

a.  8ST — ULSSKK  WTunnmxsa  /uoa 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bUl 
to  designate  certain  lands  within  the 
Lassen  National  Park  In  CaUfomla  as 
wilderness. 

Lying  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Cas- 
cade Range  and  along  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  Sacramento  VaUey.  Lassen 
Park  contains  the  most  recently  active 
volcano  in  the  United  States  Rising  to 
10.457  feet.  Lassen  Peak's  last  period  of 
activity  began  in  1914  and  continued 
periodically  for  7  years  Stark,  devastated 
areas  filled  with  volcanic  debris  exist  side 
by  side  with  lush  coniferous  forests,  un- 
touched by  volcanic  activity.  In  addition, 
the  park  contains  mud  pots,  hot  springs, 
and  fimieroles.  evidence  of  continuing 
subterranean  activity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bUl  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Rfcohd. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
win  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bUl 
will  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

The  bin  (S.  667)  to  designate  certain 
lands  In  the  Lassen  Volcanic  National 
Park  In  California  as  wilderness,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Cranston,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRO,  as  follows: 

8,  687 
Re  it  enacted  by  the  Servate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  assembled.  That,  In  accordance  wltii 
section  3(c)  of  the  Wilderness  Act  oS  Sep- 
tember a,  1964  (78  Stat.  890.  893:  16  UJB.C. 
U3a(c)),  certain  lands  In  the  Laseen  Vol- 
canic Natlonnl  Park,  which  comprise  about 
seventy-three  thousand  three  hundred  and 
thirty-three  acres  and  which  are  depicted  on 
a  map  entitled  "Recommended  Wilderness, 
Laasen  Volcanic  National  Park.  California", 
numbered    NP-LV-0013    and    dated    August 
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1967,  are  hereby  designated  as  wUdemesa. 
The  map  and  a  deecrlpilon  of  the  boundary 
of  such  lands  shall  be  on  file  and  avaUabto 
for  public  Inspection  In  the  offioea  of  the 
National  Park  Service.  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

Sk:.  a  The  area  designated  by  thu  Act  u 
wilderness  shall  be  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  pursuant  to  the  Act  of 
August  as,  1916  (39  Stat.  83S).  as  amended 
and  supplemented,  and  the  applicable  pro- 
visions  of  the  Wilderness  Act. 

B.     668 — PIKNACLn    WtLOXaNKSS     kSXA 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  designate  certain  lands  within  the 
Pinnacles  National  Monument  In  Cali- 
fornia a.s  wilderness. 

Pinnacles  National  Monument  lies  125 
miles  south  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area  in  one  of  the  coastal  moimtaln 
ranges,  the  Qabllan  Mountains.  Noted  for 
its  tall  pinnacle  rock  structures,  the 
monument  was  once  the  site  of  an  an- 
cient volcano  which  rose  to  the  height  of 
8.000  feet.  Wind  and  water  erosion,  com- 
bined with  the  movements  of  two  large 
faults,  carved  the  unique  spires  and 
created  the  narrow  canyons  which  con- 
tain two  talus  caves.  The  semlarid  land 
is  covered  primarily  by  the  dry,  leathery 
chaparral  which  has  been  relatively  un- 
touched. Within  the  monument  exist  the 
habitats  of  many  species  of  wildlife,  in- 
cluding the  endangered  peregrine  falcon 
and  the  golden  eagle. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wni  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bffl 
will  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

The  bUl  (8. 6«8)  to  designate  certain 
lands  In  the  Pinnacles  National  Monu- 
ment In  California  as  wilderness.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Cranston,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

S.    66S 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rspresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That.  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  3(c)  of  the  Wilderness 
Act  of  September  3,  1964  (78  Stat  890.  893: 
16  use.  1133  (c)).  certain  lands  In  the 
Pinnacles  National  Monument,  which  oom- 
prlse  about  five  thousand  three  hundred  and 
thirty  acres  and  which  are  depicted  on  a 
map  entitled  "Recommended  Wilderness. 
Pinnacles  National  Monument,  California", 
numbered  NM-PIN-9014  and  dated  Septem- 
ber 1967,  are  hereby  designated  as  wilder- 
ness. The  map  and  a  description  of  the 
boundary  of  such  lands  shall  be  on  fUe  and 
available  for  public  inspection  In  the  offices 
of  the  National  Park  Service,  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

Sec.  a.  The  area  designated  by  this  Act  as 
wlldemees  shall  be  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interl<^  pursuant  to  the  Act 
of  August  ae.  1916  (39  Stat.  636) ,  as  amended 
and  supplemented,  and  the  applicable  provi- 
sions of  the  Wilderness  Act. 


8.  673  -INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  INCREASE  THE  PERSONAL  EX- 
EMPTION FROM  $730  TO  $1,000 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  blU  to 
amend   the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
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1964.  This  bin  wlU  Increase  the  exemp- 
tion presently  allowed  individuals  for 
themselves  and  their  dependents  from 
$750  to  $1,000  after  1973.  The  current 
$750  exemption,  that  is,  the  figure  the 
exemption  will  reach  In  1973,  was  pro- 
vided by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969.  In 
the  23  years  since  the  exemption  was 
set  at  $600  by  the  Revenue  Act  of  1948, 
the  cost  of  living  has  risen  by  65.9  per- 
cent—based on  the  average  level  of  con- 
sumer price  Indexes  in  1948  when  com- 
pared to  the  1971  figures.  Thus,  the  $600 
flgiire  must  be  raised  to  $995  if  it  is  to 
match  the  purchasing  power  of  the  $600 
exemption  had  In  1948. 

The  years  since  the  enactment  of  the 
income  tax  law  have  seen  a  number  of 
adjustments  made  in  the  amount  of  ex- 
emption allowed.  During  the  1942-47  pe- 
riod, the  exemption  was  $500  per  person. 
It  was  admittedly  inadequate,  but  the 
demands  of  a  wartime  budget  upon  a 
strained  Federal  Treasury  necessitated  its 
continuance  until  1948.  It  was  my  feeling 
that  the  $600  figure  may  have  been  more 
realistic  when  it  was  instituted  in  1948 
than  it  is  today,  but  the  probabUlty  is 
that  it  was  not  adequate  even  then.  To- 
day, it  Is  grossly  inadequate.  Thus,  for  a 
family  of  four,  the  personal  exemption 
would  have  to  be  raised  to  $3.980 — $995 
times  four — to  provide  the  same  purchas- 
ing power  as  the  $2,400  figure — $600 
times  four — provided  in  1948. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  re- 
cently published  a  research  study  In 
which  it  Indicated  what  It  cost  an  urban 
family  of  four  to  live  in  1970.  The  study 
shows  that  for  the  middle-income  family 
the  urban  average  family  cost  was 
$10,664.  The  most  for  the  lower  Income 
famUy  was  $6,960  and  the  higher  in- 
come family  budget  amounted  to  $15,511. 
Certainly  these  figures  indicate,  on  their 
face,  the  basic  Inadequacy  of  the  $2,500 
exemption  for  a  family  of  four  in  view 
of  the  ever-Increasing  cost  of  living. 

It  is  generaUy  accepted  that  the  prop- 
erty line  for  a  nonf arm  family  of  four  is 
slightly  less  than  $3,800.  Yet,  it  is  today 
possible  for  such  a  family  to  faU  Just  be- 
low that  line  and  still  have  to  pay  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  on  as  much  as  $1,200  of 
Income.  My  proposal  would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  exempting  a  family  of  four  from 
Federal  Income  taxation  until  their  ad- 
Justed  gross  income  exceeded  $4,000. 

The  most  frequently  heard  objection 
to  the  bin  that  I  submit  today  is  not  that 
It  is  not  needed,  but  that  It  would  de- 
crease Federal  revenue  out  of  proportion 
to  the  social  gain  to  be  achieved.  But  the 
resultant  Increase  in  purchasing  power 
will,  in  fact,  have  the  effect  of  increas- 
ing tax  revenues.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  personal  expenditures  represent  over 
60  percent  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct. Thus,  it  can  be  expected  that  when 
these  additional  funds  are  put  in  the 
hands  of  consumers  the  Incomes  and 
profits  of  the  grocer,  clother,  appliance 
dealer,  and  other  smaU  businessmen  wUl 
be  increased,  thereby  allowing  the  Treas- 
ury to  recoup  Its  initial  loss. 

The  economic  well-being  of  the  family 
unit  should  be  of  vital  concern,  not  only 
to  the  breadwinner  of  the  family  but  also 
to  the  entire  Nation.  The  average  fam- 
ily Is  today  beset  by  Increases,  not  only 


in  Federal  taxes,  but  also  State  and  locaJ 
levies.  Moreover,  inflation  is  rapidly  eat- 
ing into  the  fixed  Incomes  of  aU  families. 
The  purpose  of  my  proposal  is  to  in- 
crease the  economic  stabUity  of  the  aU- 
important  family  unit  by  permitting  it  a 
realistic  level  of  tax-free  income. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Packwood)  .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  673)  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  an 
increase  In  the  amount  of  the  personal 
exemptions  for  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1973,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Hartke,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 


8.  674 — INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  CONTROLLED 
SUBSTANCES  ACT 

EIGHT     BnXION     AMPHETAICINKS     AU     TAB     TOO 
MANY 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  introduce  for  myself,  Senator  Mcln- 
TYRX,  and  33  cosponsors  a  bill  to  tighten 
control  o\'er  the  manufacture  and  dis- 
tribution of  amphetamines  and  amphet- 
amine-like substances.  My  proposal 
would  move  these  dangerous  sub- 
stances— the  so-caUed  "pep  pills"  and,  in 
high  dosages,  "speed" — from  schedule  m 
to  schedule  n  of  the  new  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act. 

Last  October,  when  the  Senate  consid- 
ered this  new  drug  law.  I  introduced  an 
identical  measure  as  an  amendment  to 
the  drug  bill.  The  Senate  approved  it  by 
a  2  Mi  to  1  margin,  vrith  only  16  dissenting 
votes.  RegretfuUy,  despite  strong  Senate 
sentiment  in  its  favor,  the  amendment 
f sdled  to  survive  the  conference.  The  con- 
ference did  agree  to  move  liquid  Inject- 
able metiiamphetamlnes  to  the  stricter 
schedule  n.  But  tightening  control  over 
liquid  injectable  methamphetamlnes 
sidesteps  the  problem  almost  entirely. 
Nearly  aU  amphetamine  and  metham- 
phetamine  pills  and  powder  can  t)e  easUy 
diluted  and  injected.  Young  people  still 
get  the  pills  and  powder,  and  they  can 
stiU  dilute  and  Inject  them. 

At  the  heart  of  the  "speed"  problem  Is 
the  fact  that  these  dangerous  ampheta- 
mine drugs  are  vasUy  overproduced  in 
relation  to  the  legitimate  medical  needs — 
and  the  four  drug  companies  that  pro- 
duce the  basic  ingredients  show  no  in- 
clination toward  curbing  their  produc- 
tion volimtarily. 

Let  us  take  a  closer  look  at  the  pro- 
duction and  availability  situation.  Each 
year  5  to  8  billion  dosage  units  of  these 
substances  are  produced  in  this  country, 
although  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Crime  received  testimony  to  the  effect 
that  legitimate  medical  needs  are  in  the 
thousands  of  dosage  imlts  annually. 

The  American  Medical  Association 
recognizes  only  two  "noncontroversial" 
uses  for  amphetamines — the  treatment 
of  a  rare  sleeping  sickness,  narcolepsy, 
and  the  treatment  of  hjTjerklnetic  chil- 
dren. And  even  the  treatment  of  hyper- 
kinetic children  with  amphetamine 
drugs  has  come  under  fire,  prompting  the 
Nixon  administration  to  convene  a  panel 
to  investigate  this  practice. 


It  is  true  that  anu^hetamines  are  also 
prescribed  for  diet  control  and  for  the 
relief  of  mUd  depression  and  fatigue.  But 
these  uses  are  subject  to  serious  contro- 
versy within  the  medical  profession — 
and  over-prescription  has  led  to  a  situa- 
tion in  which  medicine  chests  across  the 
Nation  are  stocked  with  a  variety  of 
"ups"  and  "pep  pUls"  to  be  self-admin- 
istered by  family  members. 

More  disturbing  than  over-prescrip- 
tion, however,  is  the  fact  that  half  of 
the  legaUy  produced  amphetamine 
drugs  in  this  country  are  diverted  into 
iUegal  channels.  That  means  4  billion 
dosage  units  of  admittedly  dangerous 
drugs  get  out  of  tJhe  regulated  stream 
each  year.  Certainly  we  delude  ourselves 
if  we  claim  that  the  way  we  do  It  now 
is  "regulation"  of  dangerous  drugs. 

We  have  knowTi  for  awhile  about  some 
of  the  debilitating  effects  of  high  dosage 
amphetamine  use.  We  have  known  that 
each  injection  causes  euphoria  and  hy- 
peractivity. We.  have  known  that  as  the 
user  "comes  down"  he  may  suffer  a  para- 
noid reaction  or  other  personality  disor- 
der. We  have  known  that  "speed"  users 
subject  themselves  to  successive  "ups," 
over  a  period  of  several  days,  resulting  in 
such  harmful  side  effects  as  hepatitis, 
malnutrition,  brain  damage,  damage  to 
unborn  children,  and  even  death. 

But  even  as  we  were  considering  the 
new  drug  law,  new  and  disturbing  re- 
turns were  coming  in.  Consider  these  late 
developments: 

A  team  of  doctors  in  Los  Angeles  has 
found  that  "speed"  use  is  tied  to  a  po- 
tentially fatal  disease  of  the  arteries — 
periarteritis  nodosa.  Untreated,  nearly 
90  percent  of  the  victims  of  this  disease 
die  within  5  years. 

Dr.  David  E.  Smith,  director  of  the 
Haight-Ashbury  Clinic  in  San  Francisco, 
reports  that  young  people  are  turning  to 
heroin — a  depressant — as  an  antidote  to 
the  "strung  out"  effects  of  "speed." 

Clearly,  the  "speed"  problem  Is  worth 
worrying  about. 

First  of  all,  we  have  to  face  the  fact 
that  as  long  as  vast  quantities  of  these 
drugs  are  available  to  virtuaUy  anyone 
for  virtuaUy  any  purpose,  they  will  be 
abused.  My  proposal  would  change  this 
situation,  cutting  back  on  the  vast  over- 
supply  of  amphetamine  drugs  while  In- 
suring that  adequate  supplies  are  avail- 
able for  legitimate  needs. 

Under  the  new  drug  law,  the  Attorney 
General  is  directed  to  set  manufacturing 
quotas  for  substances  in  schedules  I  and 
n.  These  quotas  are  to  refiect  the  legiti- 
mate medical,  scientific,  research,  and 
reserve  needs  of  the  country.  My  propos- 
aJ,  by  placing  amphetamines  and  am- 
phetamine-like substances  in  schedule 
n,  would  allow  the  Attorney  General  to 
set  critically  needed  quotas  for  these 
"speed  drugs." 

In  addition  to  requiring  manufactur- 
ing quotas  for  amphetamines,  this  pro- 
posal would  have  other  effects  as  weU — 
an  designed  to  more  strictly  control  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  these 
drugs. 

First,  moving  amphetamine-like  sub- 
stances up  to  schedule  n  would  make  It 
illegal  for  any  person  to  distribute  these 
drugs  without  a  written  order  issued  by 
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the  Attorney  Qeneral.  These  written 
orders  are  already  required  for  all  nar- 
cotic drugs  distributed  In  this  country. 
And  this  procedure  has  reduced  the  di- 
version of  legally  produced  narcotics  Into 
illegal  channels  to  an  Irreducible  mini- 
mum. 

Second,  amphetamines  could  only  be 
dispensed  by  a  physician  with  a  written 
prescription — and  a  doctor's  permission 
would  be  required  for  a  refill  of  the 
prescription. 

Finally,  my  proposal  would  tighten  the 
Import  and  export  restrictions  on  am- 
phetamine-like substances.  It  would  be- 
come Illegal  to  Imiwrt  amphetamines 
unless  the  Attorney  Qeneral  found  It 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  medical, 
sdentlflc,  or  other  legitimate  needs  of  the 
coimtry. 

With  regard  to  the  exporting  of  am- 
phetamines, my  proposal  would  permit 
exporting  only  when  a  permit  has  been 
issued  by  the  Attorney  General.  This 
would  prevent,  for  example,  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  current  practice  whereby 
vast  quantities  of  "speed"  pills  are  being 
shipped  to  Mexican  border  towns — and 
smuggled  back  across  the  border  to  be 
sold  on  the  streets  of  our  western  dtlea. 
I  want  to  point  out  that  this  proposal 
Is  not  intended  to  protect  only  the  so- 
called  "speed  freak."  This  bill,  along  with 
the  voluntary  self-restraint  of  prescrib- 
ing physicians,  will  also  cut  back  on  abuse 
by  the  weight-conscious  housewife,  the 
weary  long-haul  driver,  and  the  young 
student  trying  to  study  all  night  for  his 
exams. 

This  bUl  has  the  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can Psychiatric  Association,  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Health  Association,  and  the 
National  Association  of  Secondary  School 
Principals.  The  Senate  itself  is  already 
on  record  against  these  "speed"  drugs. 
We  have  another  cwortimity  in  this  ses- 
sion to  let  our  constituents  know  that 
we  are  aware  of  the  "speed"  problem 
and  that  we  are  committed  to  doing 
something  about  it. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Packwood  > .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (8.  674 >  to  amend  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  to  move  ampheta- 
mines and  certain  other  stimulant  sub- 
stances from  schedule  En  of  such  act  to 
schedule  n.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Eagliton 
I  for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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S.  675 — INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL  TO 
PROTECT  ALL  STATE  POLLUTION 
CONTROL  LAWS  FROM  PREEaiP- 
TION  UNTIL  SUBSTITUTE  PBZ>- 
ERAL  STANDARDS  ARE  ADOPTED 
AND  ENFORCED 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  would  protect  all  State  poUution 
control  laws  from  preemption  until  sub- 
stitute Federal  standards  are  actually- 
adopted  and  enforced. 

I  feel  strongly  that  every  effort  must 
be  made  to  insure  a  clean  environment. 
The  smog  that  fills  our  air  and  the  fllth 
that  pollutes  our  waters  must  be  removed 
as  soon  as  possible.  State  antipollution 


laws  have  grown  out  of  citizen  demands 
for  a  clean  environment.  Congressional 
action  should  foster,  not  frustrate,  these 
State  laws. 

The  need  for  the  bill  I  am  Introduc- 
ing was  made  clear  by  the  effect  of  the 
recently  enacted  Clean  Air  Act  on  Cali- 
fornia's laws  governing  emissions  from 
airplanes.  In  1969,  after  extended  legis- 
lative consideration.  California  enacted 
a  law  governing  aircraft  emissions.  On 
January  1.  1971.  the  effective  date  of  the 
California  law,  the  Los  Angeles  Air  Pol- 
lution Control  District  cited  over  100 
violations  of  the  aircraft  emissions  law. 
California  was,  however,  prevented  from 
prosecuting  these  violations  because  the 
Clean  Air  Act  which  also  went  into  effect 
on  January  1  wiped  out  California's  law. 
It  may  be  a  year  or  longer — possibly  2  or 
3  years— before  Federal  aircraft  emission 
standards  are  adopted  «md  enforced. 
Meanwhile  California  must  wait.  This  is 
a  deplorable  situation. 

Federal  preemptloi  has  also  wiped 
out  a  noise  pollution  ordinance  enacted 
by  Burbank.  Calif.  Burbank  adopted  an 
ordinance  prohibiting  Jets  from  taking 
off  from  the  Hollywood-Burbank  Airport 
between  the  hours  of  11  pjn.  and  7  ajn. 
The  law  was  stnick  down  by  the  Federal 
courts  on  the  ground  that  the  Congress 
had  Implicitly  preempted  regulation  of 
all  aircraft  noise  by  granting  the  FAA 
authority  to  set  noise  regulations  for 
aircraft.  The  FAA.  however,  has  never 
regulated  the  total  amount  of  noise  gen- 
erated by  an  airjwrt. 

Federal  laws  must  not  wipe  out  State 
antipollution  laws  without  providing 
adequate  substitutes.  California  and 
other  States  where  the  problems  of  en- 
vironmental pollution  are  greatest  can- 
not afford  to  delay  their  flght  against 
pollution  while  the  Federal  Government 
determines  what  standards  It  desires  to 
enforce.  Particularly  in  States  like  Cali- 
fornia the  growing  problems  of  pollu- 
tion do  not  permit  such  delays,  which 
endanger  the  health  and  safety  of  its 
citizens.  When  State  pollution  control 
laws  are  abolished  before  the  adoption 
and  enforcement  of  Federal  regulations, 
the  effort  to  clean  up  our  environment 
suffers  an  unwarranted  and  unjiistiflable 
setback. 

All  of  our  States  must  be  permitted  to 
adopt  and  enforce  laws  to  protect  the 
health  and  safety  of  their  citizens.  Con- 
gressional control  of  Interstate  com- 
merce must  not  be  used  to  preempt  State 
health  and  safety  laws  unless  the  Con- 
gress provides  the  citizens  of  those  States 
with  adequate  Federal  protection  against 
the  hazards  which  prompted  those  laws. 
While  the  Congress  and  executive  take 
time  to  establish  Federal  antlpolluUon 
standards,  the  carefully  established  State 
standards  should  remain  in  force. 

Where  State  antipollution  standards 
are  more  stringent  than  Federal  stand- 
ards, they  should  remain  In  force.  Once 
the  Federal  Government  has  acted,  how- 
ever, the  continued  enforcement  of  State 
antipollution  laws  may  be  unconstitu- 
tional In  some  cases.  If.  for  Instance, 
California  was  permitted  to  enforce  more 
stringent  aircraft  emission  standards 
once  a  Federal  standard  was  adopted.  It 
could  In  effect   be  setting   a  national 


standard  due  to  the  Interstate  character 
of  airplane  travel.  Where  more  stringent 
SUte  standards  can  be  constitutionally 
enforced,  I  wiU  urge  the  Congress  toto- 
clude  provisions  in  potenUally  preemp- 
Uve  legislaUon  to  permit  the  continued 
enforcement  of  those  standards. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  adopted  my 
amendment  which  permitted  California 
to  adopt  more  stringent  fuel  content 
standards  than  the  standards  adopted 
by  the  Federal  Government.  Earlier  in 
1967.  the  Congress  adopted  the  Murphy 
amendment  which  permitted  California 
to  enact  stricter  auto  emission  standards 
than  the  standards  established  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

State-Federal  cooperation  is  essential 
to  clean  up  our  air  and  clean  up  our  wa- 
ter. When  Federal  action  leads  to  the 
abolition  of  State  antipollution  laws,  the 
health  and  safety  of  all  citizens  is' im- 
paired. We  cannot  afford  to  waste  pre- 
cious time  fighting  our  jurisdiction.  The 
State  and  Federal  governments  must 
work  together  for  a  clean  environment 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr 
Roth)  .  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  675)  to  provide  that  State 
laws  or  regulations  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain environmental  matters  shall  not  be 
preempted  or  nullified  by  Federal  law 
until  such  time  as  regulations  in  lieu  of 
such  State  laws  or  regulations  are  put 
into  effect  by  or  pursiiant  to  Federal 
law.  introduced  by  Mr.  Cramston  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Tunney  ) ,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  Join  in 
introducing  a  bill  to  fill  an  unfortunate 
gap  in  the  enforcement  of  laws  against 
pollution  of  our  enviromnent — the  gap 
which  results  when  State  regulations  are 
preempted  by  Federal  statutes  without 
comprehensive  Federal  regulations. 

The  need  for  this  bill  is  particularly 
acute  in  California  where  the  public 
outcry  against  pollution  has  resulted  in 
State  laws  against  ixiUution  in  many 
forms.  Polluters  must  not  be  allowed  to 
escape  the  enforcement  of  these  laws 
simply  because  there  is  a  tlmelag  between 
the  enactment  of  Federal  laws  and  the 
adoption  of  enforceable  standards  under 
those  laws.  For  example,  we  must  not 
let  the  history  of  laws  regulating  aircraft 
emissions  be  repeated  with  other  tjrpes  of 
pollution.  In  1969,  California  took  the 
lead  in  enacting  a  law  governing  emis- 
sions from  airplanes,  yet  could  not  en- 
force it  because  the  Federal  Clean  Air  Act 
preempted  California's  law  even  though 
there  are  as  yet  no  Federal  standards 
under  the  Federal  law  which  can  be 
enforced. 

We  must  no  longer  permit  the  irony 
which  exists  when  cities  and  States  wiilcb 
take  the  lead  against  pollution  are  penal- 
ized Instead  of  supix)rted  by  Federal 
action.  I  am  particularly  concerned  when 
strict  State  regulation  ends  up  replaced 
by  no  regulation  as  has  happened  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  courage  of  State  and  local 
officials  in  enacting  tough  antlpoUutioo 
laws  and  ordinances  must  not  be  ren- 
dered fruitless  by  Federal  action.  Coordi- 
nation of  efforts  against  pollution  at  all 
levels — Federal,  State,  and  local— Is  an 
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absolute  necessity  if  we  are  to  save  and 
preserve  our  environment. 

This  bill  is  OTdy  a  stopgap  measure, 
however,  made  necessary  by  the  delays 
which  inevitably  accompany  new  Federal 
action  in  this  field.  The  more  Important 
task,  and  one  that  caimot  be  avoided,  is 
the  enactment  of  laws  which  will  permit 
States  and  local  governments  to  work 
together  with  the  Federal  Government 
to  adopt  the  meet  stringent  centred 
against  pollution. 

As  a  member  of  the  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  Subcommittee  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee.  I  intend  to  give  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  problem  of  secur- 
mg  an  effective  partnership  by  all  levels 
of  government  against  pollution. 


S  676— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AMlilND  THE  FOOD  STAMP  ACT 
OF  1964 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  that 
will  amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964 
to  allow  certain  eligible  households  in 
my  home  State  of  Alaska  to  use  food 
stamp  coupons  for  the  purchase  of  am- 
munition. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  allow 
those  Alaskans  In  the  remote  parts  of 
the  State  who  rely  on  subsistence  hunt- 
ing for  the  bulk  of  their  diet  to  purchase 
rifle  and  shotgun  ammunition  for  this 
purpose.  In  these  areas  where  the  cost  of 
living  can  be  50  to  100  percent  higher 
than  Anchorage — and  Anchorage  has  a 
cost  of  living  25  to  50  percent  higher 
than  Washington,  D.C. — it  Is  imperative 
that  we  do  everything  possible  to  assist 
these  people  to  obtain  an  adequate  diet. 

Mr.  President,  when  a  person  pays  30 
cents  for  a  small  can  of  milk,  50  cents  for 
a  hox  of  salt,  or  $11  for  50  pounds  of  flour 
from  a  village  store  and  must  still  pay  a 
high  freight  rate  to  have  the  staples  de- 
livered to  his  homeslte,  something  must 
be  done.  My  bill  will  help  relieve  this  tre- 
mendous economic  burden  by  allowing 
the  purchase  of  ammunition  with  food 
stamp  coupons.  It  Is  obvious  that  by  al- 
lowing these  Alaskans  to  purchase  am- 
munition to  shoot  game  for  subsistence 
they  will  be  able  to  supplement  their 
basic  diet  to  assure  an  adequate  food 
intake. 

The  IRS  In  an  administrative  order 
has  recognized  the  unique  Alaskan  prob- 
lem by  allowing  Alaskans  in  remote  areas 
to  purchase  rifle  and  shotgun  ammuni- 
tion through  the  mall.  It  would  seem 
that  we  should  carry  this  one  step  fur- 
ther and  allow  them  to  purchase  the 
needed  anmiunltion  for  subsistence  hunt- 
ing with  food  stamp  coupons. 

My  bill  would  allow  this. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 
Immediately  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Bak- 
er) .  The  bill  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred:  and.  without  objection, 
the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 

The  bill  (S.  676)  to  amend  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964  in  order  to  permit 
ehgible  households  living  in  remote  areas 
of  Alaska  to  use  food  stamp  coupons  for 
the  purchase  of  anununition,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Steveks,  was  received,  read  twice 


by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

3.  676 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  TTiat  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as  fol- 
lows: 

"AUTHOKITT  OF  CERTAIN  ELIGIBLE  HOUSEHOLDS 
IN  ALASKA  TO  USE  COUPONS  POB  THE  PUXCHASE 
or   AMMUNITION 

"Sec.  17.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  members  of  eligible  house- 
holds living  In  the  State  of  Alaska  shall  be 
permitted,  In  accordance  with  such  rules 
and  regvilatlons  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe, to  purchase  ammunition  with  cou- 
pons Issued  under  this  Act  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  (1)  such  households  are  lo- 
cated In  an  area  of  the  State  which  makes 
It  extremely  dlfflctUt  for  members  of  such 
households  to  reach  retail  food  stores,  and 
(2)  such  households  depend  to  a  substantial 
extent  on  the  use  of  firearms  to  kUl  game 
for  food.  As  used  in  tills  section,  the  term 
'ammunition'  means  ammunition  for  rifles 
and  shotguns." 


S.  677— INTRODUCTTION  OF  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  JURISDICTION  FOR 
ALASKA  RAILROAD  SUIT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appr(H>riate  reference  a  bill  that 
will  authorize  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  district  of  Alaska  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  judgment  oa  the  claim  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  that  the  Goldstream  for- 
est fire  near  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  which 
occurred  in  August  1966,  was  approxi- 
mately caused  by  the  negligent  operation 
of  the  Alaska  Railroad.  The  State  seeks 
to  collect  for  damages  done  to  the  land 
which  was  burned  and  for  the  cost  in 
controlling  and  extinguishing  the  fire. 

Upon  discovery  of  the  fire  In  August 
1966,  men  and  materials  were  rushed  to 
the  fire.  The  cost  to  the  State  of  Alaska 
as  billed  by  the  United  States  was  $266,- 
225.23.  However,  because  the  State  claims 
that  the  fire  was  proximately  caused  by 
the  negligent  operation  of  the  raUroad, 
an  instrumentality  of  the  United  States, 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  Alaska  seeks 
the  authority  to  hear  and  determine  the 
claim  of  the  State. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Baker)  .  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  677)  to  confer  jurisdiction 
on  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Alaska  to  hear  and  de- 
termine the  claim  of  the  State  of  Alaska 
for  a  refund  of  a  sum  paid  to  the  United 
States  for  firefighting  services;  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Stevens,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Alaskans  have  witnessed  the  ineffec- 
tiveness of  laws  whose  penalties  are  less 
than  the  value  of  the  violation.  Foreign 
fishermen  have  repeatedly  penetrated 
American  waters  secure  in  the  knowledge 
that  fines  imposed  on  them  will  be  far 
less  than  the  profits  of  their  expeditions. 

The  Refuse  Act  of  1899  penalizes  a  dif- 
ferent abuse  of  our  waterways — chemical 
abuse.  With  a  maximum  penalty  of  $2,- 
500,  the  act  is  ineffective  against  large- 
scale  violators  who  find  it  profitable  to 
break  the  law  when  the  penalties  are 
small. 

About  27,000  Alaskans  participate  in 
the  commercial  fishing  industry.  Thou- 
sands more  enjoy  Alaslta's  coastline  and 
inland  waterways.  Every  Alaskan  feels  a 
strong  commitment  to  keeping  the  Na- 
tion's waters  clean.  With  this  bill  the 
maximum  penalty  will  be  raised  to  $100,- 
000,  and  repeated  infractions  will  be 
treated  as  s<;parate  violations  each  day 
they  continue.  For  those  who  carelessly 
contaminate  our  waters,  we  must  up  the 
ante. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bakeb)  .  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  679)  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  3,  1899,  relating  to  penalties  for 
wrongful  deposit  of  certain  refuse.  In- 
jury to  harbor  Improvements,  and  ob- 
struction of  navigable  waters,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Stevens,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 


S.  679 — INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  PENALTIES  FOR 
OBSTRUCTION      OP      NAVIGABLE 

WATERS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  which  will  in- 
crease the  penalties  for  violations  of  the 
Refuse  Act  of  1899.  This  venerable  law 
is  an  important  part  of  the  effort  to  halt 
abuse  of  the  Nation's  waterways. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  29— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  A  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION DESIGNATING  NA- 
TIONAL PEACE  CORPS  WEEK 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Peace 
Corps  is  10  years  old  this  year.  In  recog- 
nition of  this  decade  of  achievement,  I 
am  today  Introducing  a  joint  resolution 
authorizing  the  President  to  proclaim 
and  designate  the  week  beginning  on 
May  30. 1971.  and  ending  on  June  5,  1971, 
as  "National  Peace  Corps  Week."  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority Leader  (Mr.  Mansfield)  Joining 
me  as  a  cosponsor  In  this  effort. 

Mr.  President,  the  Peace  Corps  is  In 
keeping  with  the  best  American  tradi- 
tion of  helping  others  to  help  themselves. 
Over  45,000  of  our  feUow  citizens  have 
responded  to  the  challenge  of  service  smd 
sacrifice.  At  this  moment,  nearly  9,000 
volimteers  of  all  ages,  backgrounds  and 
aptitudes  are  continuing  this  work  of 
helping  people  in  other  countries  lead 
fuller  lives  and  build  a  more  promising 
future. 

As  Federal  agencies  go,  the  Peace 
Corps  is  neither  old  nor  large,  but  It  has 
inspired  and  given  hope  far  beyond  Its 
size  and  experience.  As  it  has  worked,  the 
Peace  Corps  has  learned.  In  response  to 
the  changing  needs  of  a  changing  world, 
the  Peace  Corps  has  chartered  new  di- 
rections to  meet  these  needs. 

While  continuing  to  rely  upon  the  Ideal 
of  voluntary  service,  the  Peace  Corps  has 
sought  to  provide  host  cotmtriea  with  the 
specific  skills  needed  for  their  develop- 
ment. It  has  sought  to  work  in  closer 
partnership  with  these  countries  so  that 
they  can  play  a  major  role  in  the  derel- 
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opment  and  ImpIemeniatioQ  of  Peace 
Corps  progruna. 

Today.  Peace  Corps  volunteers  In  80 
countrlea  contribute  almost  400  different 
sklUa.  improvlnc  crops.  buUdliig  schools. 
ertahllshing  small  businesses,  racclnat- 
ing  children,  teaching,  farming,  design- 
ing, plumbing,  welding — and  Just  pi^fn 
helping,  helping  and  hoping  that  they 
are  nmlclag  a  difference  m  the  lives  of 
their  new  neighbors. 

This  help  has.  perhaps,  been  b«t  rec- 
ognized by  the  host  countries  themaehrea. 
Requests  ftom  tbe  host  countries  for  vol- 
unteers are  cm  the  upswing.  At  the  same 
time,  Americans  are  coming  forward  to 
meet  this  challenge  with  renewed  vigor. 
Applications  for  volunteer  service  over- 
aeas  are  once  again  Increasing. 

Now.  the  President  has  recognized  the 
contribution  of  the  Peace  Corps  and  the 
eagerness  of  Americans  to  peuticlpate  In 
a  broader  spectnim  of  «imiiar  programs 
at  home  as  well  as  overseas.  Regardless 
of  what  form  this  broadened  opportxmity 
for  voluntary  service  wUl  assume,  the 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  will  continue  to 
be  identified  vrtth  the  best  America  has 
to  offer.  I  would  hope  that  the  Peace 
Corps  would  continue  to  be  a  viable  en- 
tity within  the  framework  of  the  new 
agency  which  President  Nixon  has  pro- 
posed. In  this  spirit.  I  urge  prompt  and 
favorable  consideraUon  of  my  Joint  res- 
olution recognizing  the  Peace  Corps'  first 
10  years. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICKR  (Mr. 
Roth).  The  Joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  Joint  resolution  ^SJ.  Res.  29)  to 
provide  for  the  designation  of  the  calen- 
dar week  beginning  on  May  30,  1871,  and 
ending  on  Jime  5.  1971.  as  "National 
Peace  Corps  Week."  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Introduced  by  Mr.  Scott  for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Mawsiuld,  was  received 
read  twice  by  its  tlUe  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


February  8,  ign 


■  .     ITS 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr  President.  I  have  today 
decided  to  cospoosor  the  bill  8.  575,  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Randolph  of  West 
Virginia,  which  would  extend  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission  program. 

I  ha»e  been  informed  by  the  White 
House  staff  that  the  President  s  revenue 
sharing  proposal,  as  I  now  understand  It. 
would  in  no  way  alter  the  structure  of 
the  ARC.  but  simply  reroute  the  fimds 
for  the  program  through  the  SUte  gov- 
ernments. Thus  there  Is  no  conflict  be- 
tween this  bin  and  President  Nlxons 
revenue  sharing  proposal. 

Thus  I  am  happy  to  Join  with  Senator 
Randolph  in  support  of  this  bill  to  extend 
the  ARC  program,  which  has  been  of  Im- 
measurable  value  to  the  people  of  the 
Appalachian  region. 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr  Randolph i,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  tMr  Stivxnson)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S  575.  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act 
Amendments  of  1971. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARINOS  ON 
COMPUTERS.  DATA  BANKS,  AND 
THE  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 


ADDITIONAL  C0SP0N80RS  OF  BILLS 

s.  ass 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  OiumN.  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
GuRNKY ) .  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Ekvin>  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  3.  385.  to  preserve  the  concept  of 
the  neighborhood  school  In  American 
public  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion. 

s.  ••« 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  EChnnedt).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hast),  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  HAaais). 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
BuRoicK)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
555.  the  Older  American  Commimity 
Service  Act. 

8.    564 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood),  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  DoMnncK) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  GoiDWATn) ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Han- 
a«w)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
564,  to  promote  the  exploration  and  de- 
velopment of  geothermal  resources 
through  cooperation  between  Federal 
Government  and  private  enterprise. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Rights  has  now 
rescheduled  hearings  on  Computers  Data 
Banks,  and  the  Bill  of  RlghU.  These  will 
commence  on  Tuesday.  February  23  at 
iO  am.,  and  will  contlniie  on  February 
24  and  25.  March  2.  3.  and  4  and 
March  9,  10,  and  11.  They  will  be  held  in 
room  318  of  tbe  Old  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing every  day  except  March  2  when  they 
will  be  In  room  1202  of  the  New  Senate 
Office  Building. 

The  subcommittee  had  planned  to  con- 
duct  hearings  last  October  to  consider 
the  effect  on  Individual  rights  of  Govern- 
ment data  banks  and  computer  informa- 
tion techniques.  I  outlined  for  the  Sen- 
ate the  purpose  and  scope  of  the  subcom- 
mittee's study  on  September  8.  1970. 

Unfortunately,  the  pressure  of  the  Sen- 
ate business  made  It  impossible  for  the 
sulwommlttee  to  conduct  the  hearings 
with  the  full  attention  this  vital  subject 
requires.  For  that  reason  they  were  post- 
poned until  this  time. 

It  has  become  increasingly  clear  tliat 
unless  we  take  command  now  of  the  new 
technology  with  all  that  it  means  in 
terms  of  substantive  due  process  for  the 
Individual  who  Is  computerized,  we  may 
well  discover  some  day  that  the  machines 
stand  above  the  laws.  By  then.  It  will 
make  no  difference  who  mans  the  «y8- 
tems  or  what  political  party  makes  use 
of  them,  for  the  pattern  of  mechanized 
surveillance  will  have  become  so  in- 
stitutionalized throughout  our  land  that 
it  may  defeat  the  Ingenuity  of  the  God- 
given  powers  of  man  to  alter  our  national 
course.  "Liberty"  will  then  sound  only 
as  a  word  in  our  history  books,  the 
lamented  dream  of  our  Pounding  Fathers. 
It  was  with  these  concerns  in  mind 
that  the  subcommittee  Initiated  its  Gov- 
ernment-wide survey  and  investigation 
of  computers  and  data  banks.  The  over- 
all goal  of  our  liearings  and  studies  there- 
fore  Is   fourfold:    To  learn,   first   what 


Government  data  banks  liave  been  ds. 
veloped;  second,  how  far  they  are  iijl 
ready  computerized  or  automated  third 
what  constitutional  rights,  If  any  an  tf 
fected  by  them;  and  fourth,  what  over* 
aU  legislaUve  controls,  if  any  are  n 
quired.  ' 

We  shall  hear  experts  In  computer 
technology  discuss  for  us  the  develop- 
ment  and  appUcaUon  of  computer  «yi- 
tems  as  they  affect  the  consututlonal 
rights  of  Individuals  and  the  use  of  poUt 
leal  power  In  the  United  SUtes 

Leadoff  witnesses  on  February  23  will 
be  Prof.  Arthur  R.  BiiiUer  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  Law  School  and  au- 
thor  of  'The  Assault  on  Privacy."  a  com- 
prehensive analysis  of  this  problem  Just 
published  this  week.  Others  In  the  field 
of  computer  technology  will  Include  In- 
vited representaUves  of  the  computer  In- 
dustry, Including  on  March  3,  Robert 
Henderson,  vice  president  of  Honeywell 
Corp.  and  on  February  23.  an  ofBclal  of 
the  International  Business  Machines 
Corp.  Robert  Blgelow.  attorney  and 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
puters and  Society  of  the  Assoclatlcm  of 
Computing  Machinery,  and  professor  of 
computer  science  Caxton  C.  Foster  win 
testify  on  March  10. 

A  major  State  computerized  Informa- 
tion system  wUl  be  discussed  on  March  10 
by  Dr.  Robert  Oallati.  director  of  the 
New  York  State  IdenUflcatlon  and  Intel- 
Ugence  System.  Furthermore,  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  chairman  of  the  Project  Search 
Privacy  Committee,  he  will  discuss  a 
major  and  singular  report  on  a  pro- 
posed national  Federal-State  computer- 
ized InformaUon  sj-stem  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

While  much  of  the  current  controversy 
revolves  around  computerization  of  law- 
enforcement  information  systems  and 
data  banks  on  special  groups,  there  are 
other  data-banking  devices  which  con- 
cern every  American,  for  they  are  es- 
sential to  the  lives  of  millions.  Two  of 
these  are  the  social  security  number  and 
the  driver's  license.  The  complaints  re- 
ceived by  the  subcommittee  indicate  that 
these  are  two  major  problem  areas  of 
privacy  and  confldentlallty. 

It  Is  becoming  all  too  clear  that  these 
are  common  means  of  computerizing  In- 
dividuals and  thereby  locating  them,  In- 
vesUgating  them,  monitoring  their  ac- 
tivities for  many  purposes,  and  possibly 
Invading  their  privacy  and  violating  tlie 
confidentiality  of  the  personal  records 
stored  In  government  and  private  com- 
puters. 

The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Elliot  Richardson,  has  re- 
cently expressed  his  concern  about  this 
and  reported  that  he  is  studying  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  social  security  number 
may  be  too  broadly  used.  In  a  letter  to 
me  on  September  15,  1970,  he  states; 

Social  Security  rnimben  are  emrenUy  be- 
ing uaed  throughout  Indortry  and  govern- 
ment a*  a  ineana  of  clearly  Identifying  Indl- 
■vlduals  and  avoiding  the  ooniasion  and 
mtstakea  which  can  arise  when  a  number  of 
Individuals  have  comnion  or  similar  names. 
Theee  numbera  provide  a  unique  meanB  of 
identification  applicable  to  moat  Indlvlduaa 
In  the  United  States  .  .  :  Deaplte  .  .  .  n- 
Btrlctlona.  the  Department  la  concerned  that 
IX  the  Social  Security  number  were  uaed  too 
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i-oadly  "uch  widespread  uae  and  dependence 
n-on  the  number  might  lend  Itaell  to  abuses 
Tindlvldual  privacy.  Because  ot  this  con- 
-fn  the  Social  Security  AdmlnlstraUon  U 
eurrently  reviewing  the  policies  governing 
the  issuance,  maintenance,  and  usage  of  the 
Social  security  number. 

The  subcommittee  has  invited  Secre- 
tary Richardson  to  discuss  this  study  of 
the  uses  of  the  social  security  number  on 
j4arch  11,  as  well  as  the  various  data 
banks  used  or  sponsored  by  his  Depart- 
ment. An  Invitation  has  also  been  ex- 
tended to  Secretary  of  Transportation 
John  Volpe  to  appear  on  March  11  and 
discuss  the  Department's  computerized 
national  data  bank  of  driver's  Ucense 
holders.  This  system  contains  Informa- 
tion on  all  Americans  whose  licenses  have 
ever  been  revoked ;  denied,  withdrawn  or 
suspended  for  any  purpose. 

As  a  data  program  established  and  ex- 
panded by  Congress,  one  of  concern  to 
all  Americans,  and  one  developed  and 
used  cooperatively  by  Federal,  State,  lo- 
cal, and  private  agencies,  this  sj^tem 
should  provide  a  useful  example  of  the 
benefits  and  problems  created  by  com- 
puter technology  within  the  federal 
system. 

Mr.  President,  beyond  the  constltu- 
Uooal  and  legtil  Issues  presented  by  the 
Impact  and  uses  of  computer  technology, 
there  is  a  mcM«  profound  question  con- 
fronting the  country.  This  Is  the  extent 
to  which  the  new  computer  science  and 
information  management  techniques 
ecjulp  politicians  with  rapid  and  e£Qcient 
tools  for  programs  which  have  political 
ramifications  for  our  entire  society.  In- 
stant blacklisting,  rapid  cross-country 
exchange  of  dossiers,  million-name 
master  indexes,  and  scientific  surveil- 
lance can  easily  become  the  order  of  the 
political  (iay  in  this  era  of  systems  anal- 
ysis and  applied  scientific  management 
techniques. 

These  are  practices  suggested  by  the 
scope  of  some  present  Federal  programs 
and  they  go  to  the  heart  of  the  consti- 
tutional exercise  of  first-amendment 
freedoms  for  every  person  in  our  society. 
Since  the  Issues  here  are  of  momentous 
concern.  I  believe  they  merit  the  care- 
ful scrutiny  of  this  subcommittee  and  the 
Senate.  The  hearings,  therefore,  have  sig- 
nificance In  several  ways,  for  they  look 
to  the  way  the  power  of  government  will 
be  exercised  over  the  individual  in  dec- 
ades to  come — they  look  even  to  the 
fate  of  our  liberty  In  this  century. 

The  subcommittee's  concern  has  been 
particularly  prompted  by  Increasing  pub- 
lic Interest  and  complaints  about  un- 
warranted governmental  Invasion  of  per- 
sonal privacy  through  ofBclal  surveillance 
and  note  taking  on  the  political  and  per- 
sonal activities  of  citizens  who  have 
broken  no  laws. 

I  am  reluctant  to  attribute  unsavory 
political  motives  to  these  programs,  but 
there  Is  no  doubt  that  they  were  human 
responses  to  political  forces  at  work  in 
our  society  and  In  our  Government.  These 
oflBclal  monitoring  actions  have  been  un- 
dertaken In  the  pursuit  of  a  number  of 
high  sounding  Federal  programs,  worthy 
In  their  inception.  But,  because  of  their 
scope,  they  threaten  in  operation  to  be- 
oome,  and  in  some  cases  actually  have 
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grown  to  be,  monsters  of  the  laws,  stalk- 
ing the  privacy  and  trampling  the  first- 
amendment  rights  of  individual  citizens 
For  example,  there  are  the  so-called 
civil  disturbance  prevention  programs  of 
the  Army  and  other  military  services 
which  were  believed  to  require  surveil- 
lance over  lawful  political  activities  of 
civilians.  There  are  all  the  other  "coun- 
terintelligence" programs  which,  Justi- 
fied or  not,  the  armed  services  believe 
require  surveillance  and  compiling  of 
dossiers  on  civilians.  These  miUtary  ac- 
tivities have  been  discussed  at  length  as 
each  new  revelation  Is  made  by  agents 
who  conducted  the  surveillance. 

To  get  to  the  bottom  of  these  com- 
plaints and  learn  how  widespread  the 
practices  are.  who  authorized  them  and 
why;  whether  or  not  they  continue  to- 
day and  under  wliat  restrictions,  the 
subcommittee  will  hear  a  number  of 
former  military  intelligence  employees 
and  agents  describe  their  surveillance  of 
citizens.  We  have  Invited  Mr.  Christopher 
Pyle  to  testify  on  February  24.  Mr.  Pyle 
Is  a  lawyer  and  political  scientist  who 
has  written  widely  on  his  experiences  and 
observations  wliile  serving  In  the  Army 
Intelligence  CommsJid. 

Other  agents  wiU  include  Ralph  Stein, 
who  served  in  the  civil  disturbance  anal- 
ysis division  In  the  Counter-intelligence 
Command  at  Fort  Holabird. 

John  M.  O'Brien,  who  reported  his 
monitoring  of  law-abiding  citizens  in- 
cluding political  figures  in  Illinois,  will 
appear  on  February  24,  1»71,  and  will  be 
accompanied  by  Alexander  Polikoff,  at- 
torney for  the  plaintiffs  in  the  suit 
eigainst  the  Army  for  imwarranted  sur- 
veillance of  citizens  In  Chicago. 

On  February  25,  Prof.  Morris  Jano- 
wltz,  chairman  of  the  Sociology  Depart- 
ment. University  of  Chicago,  will  dis- 
cuss such  Issues  as  the  Impact  on  the 
military  services  of  their  involvement  in 
activities  beyond  their  Jurisdiction. 

A  number  of  organizations  and  private 
citizens  will  also  testify  on  February  25 
about  their  experiences  and  reactions  to 
such  Government  programs. 

On  March  2.  3,  and  4  we  shall  hear 
representatives  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense describe  the  programs  of  each  of 
the  Euimed  services  and  component  agen- 
cies of  the  Defense  Department  with  re- 
spect to  note  taking  and  record  keeping 
of  the  activities  of  civilians  who  have  no 
dealings  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. In  addition,  they  will  report  to  us 
on  the  contents,  purpose  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Army  Investigative  Records 
Repository,  a  basically  manual  system 
which  contains  dossiers  and  reports  on 
over  7  niillion  Americans  who  have  had 
reason  to  deal  with  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  persormel,  counterintelli- 
gence, criminal,  or  other  purposes.  Since 
this  is  another  major  Information  sys- 
tem which  is  significant  for  many  Fed- 
ersJ  programs,  I  believe  a  study  of  the 
transfer,  exchange,  retention  «md  use  of 
records  in  it  will  guide  the  subcommit- 
tee In  its  analysis  of  other  programs. 

I  hope  the  Defense  Department  wit- 
nesses will  enlighten  Congress  in  con- 
siderable detail  on  the  reasons  for  the 
unprecedented   reports    of   spying   and 


surveillance  on  political  figures  and  on 
politically-active  citizens.  I  hope  that 
they  will  describe  In  considerable  detail 
the  administrative  actions  they  have 
taken — 

First.  To  prevent  unconstitutional  ex- 
cesses of  power  in  the  future; 

Second.  To  purge  completely  each  of 
their  information  systems  of  any  reports 
they  may  have  improperly  compiled  on 
civilians,  at  least  over  the  past  20  years; 
Third.  To  rescind  in  each  of  the  serv- 
ices the  vaguely-worded  directives  and 
memoranda  issued  at  all  levels  and  the 
regulations  purporting  to  authorize  ex- 
cessive grants  of  surveillance  powers  in 
matters  beyond  the  pr(^jer  interests  of 
the  mlllltary. 

We  hope  also  to  discover  from  these 
witnesses  who  else  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
enmient  received  and  data-banked  the 
Information  complied  by  the  Army  and 
other  services,  and  what  has  been  done 
to  review  and — where  necessary,  to 
purge — the  files  of  those  agencies. 

In  this  aspect  of  the  subcommittee 
study,  the  basic  question  at  Issue  Is  the 
power  of  the  executive  branch  to  monitor 
the  activities  of  Individuals  when  there 
is  no  probable  cause  to  believe  they  have 
committed  a  crime.  The  largest  segment 
of  such  persons  will  be  the  political  dis- 
sidents of  all  shades  of  political  opinion 
who  disagree  Intellectually  and  actively 
with  Government  policies  or  who  asso- 
ciate with  those  who  do.  This  is  not  a 
new  problem  In  Government.  We  have 
known  political  blacklists  before.  The  ef- 
ficiency with  which  It  is  done  now  makes 
It  a  vital  constitutional  problem  as  never 
before. 

While  I  find  myself  at  loggerheads 
with  many  of  these  Americans,  both  with 
respect  to  their  Ideas  and  with  respect 
to  the  means  used  to  express  those  Ideas, 
the  vitality  of  our  political  system  and 
the  first  amendment  rights  of  all  of  us 
now  and  in  the  future  depend  on  the  ex- 
tent to  which  their  rights  are  protected. 
For  this  reason,  the  subcommittee  has 
extended  an  Invitation  to  the  Attorney 
General,  as  chief  legal  officer  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, to  discuss  for  the  Congress 
what  constitutional  power  rests  in  the 
executive  branch  and  Its  respective  de- 
partment heads  to  conduct  surveillance 
over  such  persons  and  to  enter  them  in 
Federal  data  banks  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  other  agencies  of  govern- 
ment. 

I  believe  these  hearings  will  better  en- 
able the  public,  the  press,  the  Congress 
and  executive  branch  officials  to  under- 
stand the  needs  and  pxirposes  of  govern- 
ment and  the  constitutional  limits  In 
our  society  to  uses  of  the  power  of  that 
government.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  hear- 
ings will  help  Members  of  Congress 
respond  quickly  and  effectively  to  com- 
plaints of  invasion  of  privacy  and  to  pro- 
pose and  act  upon  smy  remedial  legisla- 
tion which  is  found  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  the 
letter  inviting  the  Attorney  General  to 
appear  before  the  subcommittee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 
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FKBKT7ABT  2,  1971. 

Hon.  JoHM  N.  MircRxu., 
The  Attorney  General, 

Washington,  B.C. 

DSA«  Mx.  ArroBNCY  Ocnkeal:  Tbe  Ooostl- 
tutlonal  Rlghu  Subcoixuuit.ie«,  In  coDtlnua- 
tlon  (tf  lU  ftudy  or  unwarrantAd  Invasion 
of  prlvetcy,  ha«  now  scheduled  bearings  to 
Study  Uxe  impsot  on  tba  Bill  or  aighu  or 
federal  data  banlu  on  citizens.  Tbe  bear- 
ings will  tocxa  on  two  aspecia  or  tbls  sub- 
ject wblcb  are  or  urgent  concern  to  Congress 
and  the  public.  One  is  the  extent  to  which 
tbe  constitutional  rights  of  citizens  may  be 
violated  by  executive  department  programs 
MqvUring  Intelligence  data  banJu  ror  mon- 
itoring tbe  poUUcai  attitudes,  belleTs,  and 
personal  behavior  of  law-abiding  AmeriOdns. 
Tbe  second,  and  broader  problem.  Is  tbe 
extent  to  which  tbe  requisites  of  due  proc- 
ess are  being  observed  In  the  increasing  gov- 
ernmental use  of  computers  to  run  nation- 
wide Informatlou  systems  on  individuals. 

As  chief  legal  officer  of  tbe  F'ederal  Oov- 
•rnment,  your  opinion  on  these  constitu- 
tional Issues  would  be  both  vital  and  In- 
valuable to  tbe  Congress  as  It  seeks  to  de- 
termine tbe  need  lor  legl:>latlon  in  this  area 
of  tbe  law.  Therefore,  tbe  Subooounlttee 
hereby  extends  to  you  an  invitation  to  pre- 
sent your  views  on  tbls  subject  on  Tuesday, 
March  9  at  10:30  ajn.  In  Room  818  of  tbe 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 

The  Subconxmittee  would  like  to  know 
what  constitutional  authority  executive 
branob  officials  possess  to  order  or  conduct 
surveillance  and  to  acquire  inTonnatlon  on 
lawful  political  activities,  personal  beliefs, 
and  private  lives  of  citizens  where  no  prob- 
able cause  exists  to  believe  they  are  guilty 
of  any  crimes.  Tour  opinion  as  Attorney 
Oenaral  on  tbls  issue  is  especially  important 
since  tbe  Subcommittee  s  governinent-wlUe 
survey  of  such  lederal  progranu  has  elicited 
varied  Interpretations  of  authority  by  offi- 
cials who  cite  in  turn  the  Constitution. 
Presidential  directives,  statutes,  or  other  ra- 
tionale. So  far,  theee  responses  have  been 
conflicting,  confusing,  at  times  hlgbly  du- 
bious, and  In  several  instances,  downright 
Implausible.  I  believe  your  testimony  on  tbe 
power  or  tbe  executive  branch  departments. 
Including  that  exercised  by  tbe  Justice  Oe- 
pariment.  will  clarify  the  constitutional  and 
legal  Issues  immeasurably. 

One  program  of  major  ooncern  has  been 
tbe  Army's  collection,  analysts  and  mainte- 
nance of  Information  on  civilians  in  its  so- 
called  civil  disturbance  prevention  program. 
During  our  investigation  of  charges  of  viola- 
tion of  First  Amendeut  rights.  Congress  has 
been  informed  that  the  Army  has  cut  back 
Its  efforts  and  will  henceforth  depend  on  the 
Justice  Departtnent  for  certain  InrormaUon 
on  Individuals  and  events  In  this  program 
and  lor  ccoptsratlon  In  covert  surveillance.  It 
would  be  most  belplul  to  learn  Irom  you  tbo 
degree  to  which  tbe  Justice  Department  has 
Indeed  assuaied  responsibility  ror  this  pro- 
gram and  ror  others  of  concern  to  the  mili- 
tary, as  well  as  for  the  sui-velllance  of  law- 
abiding  citizens  wblcb  tbe  Army  heretofore 
has  deemed  necessary. 

Secondly,  we  should  appreciate  a  descrip- 
tion of  tbe  Interdepartmental  Delimitation 
Agreements  govemmg  tbe  respective  roles  of 
tbe  Armed  Services  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment In  Investigation  of  civilians  and  In  re- 
tention or  dossiers  In  non-crtmlnal  cases.  It 
Is  hoped  that  your  discussion  will  Include  the 
basis  for  these  agreements  and  the  reason  for 
them. 

In  tbe  Subcommittee's  study  of  the  prob- 
lems raised  by  computerized  government  flies 
on  Individuals.  It  would  be  most  helpful  if 
you  or  your  representatives  would  elaborate 
on  the  Department's  October  1,  1970  reply 
to  my  letter  of  June  9.  1970.  We  should  like 
to  know  what,  tf  any.  due  process  guarantees 
surround  computerization  of  your  major  sys- 
tems. Including  the  National  Crime  Informa- 
tion Center  and  Project  S£ABCH. 


In  this  connection,  I  believe  the  recent 
report  by  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  Indicates  a  highly  commend- 
able Initiative  and  concern  by  your  Depart- 
ment for  the  right  to  privacy  In  computer- 
ized data  systems.  Issued  at  a  time  when 
computerized  dossiers  are  causing  Increased 
public  alarm,  this  report  on  privacy  consld- 
9ratlons  In  Project  SEARCH  provides  valu- 
able insight  and  offers  worthwhile  recom- 
mendations which  should  be  studied  by 
every  Congressional  committee  and  by  all 
federal  and  state  officials  contemplating  data 
systems. 

The  Subcommittee  will  thererore  welcome 
ror  the  hearing  record  a  description  of  the 
Project  SEARCH  report  together  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  future  plans  ror  the  nationwide 
computer  law-enrorcement  program  envi- 
sioned by  Project  SEARCH. 

Your  testimony,  by  defining  the  constitu- 
tional scope  of  the  executive  power,  should 
fTulde  and  enlighten  both  tbe  Executive 
Branch  and  tbe  Congress.  Only  if  all  of  tbe 
facts  are  candidly  set  forth  by  government 
win  any  excesses  In  theee  programs  be  limited 
and  will  the  current  public  fears  be  allayed 
about  unwarranted  surveillance  and  official 
Invasion  of  personal  privacy. 

I  believe  you  will  agree  that  the  Interest 
or  the  Administration  can  only  be  served  and 
the  preservation  of  liberty  enhanced  by  a 
better  public  understanding  of  the  needs  or 
government  and  their  relation  to  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  citizens.  I  hope  you  will 
And  It  possible  to  accept  this  Invitation  to 
appear  before  the  Subcommittee  and  assist 
us  In  our  investigation. 

With  kindest  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Sam  J.  Bbvin,  Jr., 

Chairman. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  again 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider 
two  nomination^,  both  of  which  were 
reported  earlier  today  by  the  Finance 
Committee,  I  believe,  unanimously. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  ol  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMBASSADOR  AT  LARGE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nommation  of  David  M.  Kennedy,  of 
Illinots,  to  be  Ambassador  at  Large. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 


153.  GOVERNOR  OF  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL MONETARY  FUND,  UJ3. 
GOVERNOR  OF  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL BANK  FOR  RECONSTRUC- 
TION AND  DEVELOPMENT,  GOV- 
ERNOR OP  THE  INTER-AMERICAN 
DEVELOPMENT  BANK,  AND  U.S. 
GOVERNOR  OF  THE  ASIAN  DE- 
VELOPMENT BANK 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  John  B.  Cormally,  of 
Texas,  to  be  VS.  Governor  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  for  a  term  of  5 
years;  UJ3.  Governor  of  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment for  a  term  of  5  years;  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  for  a  term  of  5  years:  and 
U.S.  Governor  of  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank. 


Febnmry  8,  1971 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Resident  these 
offices  are  usually  held,  to  tlie  best  of 
my  knowledge,  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  the 
nominations  were  brought  up  at  this 
time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  these  nominations  are 
confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


VAS  YOU  EVER  IN  ZINZINNATI? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
other  day  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  had  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, page  1606,  a  sprightly  column  from 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  The  burden  of 
the  piece  was  that  since  I  want  to  get  the 
U.S.  Government  out  of  the  supersonic 
transport  business  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try should  boycott  Wisconsin  dairy  prod- 
ucts because,  as  the  columnist  put  it, 
"Wisconsin  cows  are  dirty  animals." 

My  first  reaction  was  to  come  to  the 
defense  of  the  noble  Wisconsin  dairy  ani- 
mals, which  were  slurred  by  columnist 
Bob  Brumfleld. 

But  that  would  make  as  much  sense 
as  defending  Beethoven  as  a  composer, 
Babe  Ruth  as  a  ballplayer,  or  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Ohio  as  a 
solid  citizen  and  promising  new  Senator. 

My  next  reaction  was  to  question  the 
beauty  of  the  Ohio  River,  the  prowess 
of  Woody  Hayes  or  the  usefulness  of  the 
buckeye. 

But,  alas,  upon  final  reflection  I  have 
decided  that  my  best  recourse  is  to  per- 
mit the  good  citizens  of  the  Queen  City 
to  enjoy  the  humor  of  their  morning 
newspaper  jester  without  Interference. 
To  err,  after  all,  really  is  human. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  wriU  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  ROLLS-ROYCE  FINANCIAL 
CRISIS  VERSUS  THE  LOCKHEED 
AIRCRAFT  FINANCIAL  CRISIS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Satur- 
days  New  York  Times  contained  an 
article  by  Anthony  Lewis,  the  Times 
correspondent  in  London.  Mr.  Lewis  com- 
mented on  the  fact  that  while  most  capi- 
talistic nations  are  now  cushioning  their 


defense  industries  from  the  consequences 
of  competition,  the  British  Government 
under  Pi-lme  Minister  Heath  was  refus- 
ing to  do  so  in  the  case  of  the  Rolls- 
Royce  financial  crisis. 

Several  ironies  concerning  this  situa- 
tion occur  to  me. 

The  United  States  Government,  in  the 
home  of  free  enterprise  and  rigorous 
competition  proposes  to  spend  at  least 
$800  million  over  and  above  any  con- 
tractual obUgation  the  Government  has, 
to  bail  out  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Co. 
This  is  being  done  here  by  an  alleged 
conservative  administration  which  con- 
stantly uses  the  language  of  free  enter- 
prise, private  initiative,  and  competition 
in  describing  its  policies. 

The  British  Government,  albeit  under 
a  Conservative  Prime  Minister,  which 
has  nationalized  its  major  basic  indus- 
tries— transportation,  power,  coal,  and 
others — and  which  vigorously  supports  a 
national  health  service,  family  allow- 
ances, and  the  abolition  of  poverty — Is 
unwilling  to  bail  out  Rolls-Royce,  its 
most  prestigious  private  Industry. 

Prime  Minister  Heath  is  willing  to  see 
the  forces  of  competition  work.  He  takes 
the  position  that  private  enterprise 
should  be  rewarded  for  its  successes  and 
suffer  the  penalties  of  Its  failures. 

How  Ironic  to  have  an  American  ad- 
ministration follow  the  practices  of  bail- 
out and  subsidy  while  a  British  Govern- 
ment holds  firm  for  competition  and  free 
enterprise. 

But  the  ultimate  irony  may  Just  be 
around  the  comer.  Rolls-Royce  is  In 
trouble  over  failure  to  meet  both  time 
and  cost  commitments  on  its  engine  for 
the  Lockheed  commercial  aircraft. 

This  Rolls-Royce  failure  may  confront 
Lockheed  Aircraft  with  yet  another 
crisis.  As  Pentagon  officials  reported  to 
me  only  a  few  months  ago,  Lockheed's 
basic  problems  in  1970  were  over  her  com- 
mercial aircraft  business. 

The  ultimate  irony  will  be  another 
plea  from  Lockheed  for  Federal  and 
Pentagon  sustenance.  This  time  there  will 
be  no  hiding  the  fact  that  another  Pen- 
tagon bailout  of  Lockheed  with  public 
funds  and  taxpayers  dollars  is  nothing 
more  and  nothing  less  than  a  public 
subsidy  to  a  private  concern  for  failures 
in  its  commercial  business. 

We  would  not  only  be  bailing  them  out 
over  their  defense  failures  but  over  their 
private  failures  as  well. 

The  defense  of  this  country,  the  pro- 
curement of  weapons  systems,  and  the 
efficiency  of  our  Industrial  system  would 
all  be  far  better  served  If  the  Pentagon 
would  let  the  private  competitive  enter- 
prise system  function. 

There  should  be  arm's-length,  com- 
petitive bargaining.  Success  should  be 
rewarded.  Failures  should  suffer.  Bail- 
outs should  stop. 

We  might  then  finally  get  a  weapons 
system  which  was  produced  on  time, 
according  to  Its  specifications,  and  at  the 
original  price  for  which  It  was  negoti- 
ated. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Lewis  concerning  how  com- 
petitive breezes  are  blowing  in  Great 
Britain,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  obectlon,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  • 
as  follows : 

The  Uses  of  VitXLxna 
(By  Antliony  Lewis) 

London,  Feb.  5. — A  perceptive  American 
lawyer  remarked  here  recently  on  how  the 
governments  of  supposedly  capitalist  na- 
tions cushion  key  industries  nowadays — 
protect  big  companies,  when  ttaey  are 
though  vital  to  the  economy,  from  the  con- 
sequences o."  their  own  Inefficiency.  "In  those 
areas"  he  said,  "rallure  Is  not  allowed." 

Tliat  can  no  longer  be  said  of  Edward 
Heath's  Britain.  The  Conservative  CJovern- 
ment's  decision  to  let  Bolls-Roy ce  die  means 
that  no  management  In  tbls  country  can 
now  count  on  public  money  to  save  It. 

The  message  Is  a  rough  obe,  not  difficult 
for  other  troubled  giants  of  British  Industry 
to  understand.  More  well-known  company 
names  may  be  on  tbe  bankruptcy  lists  before 
long.  Overnight,  the  business  climate  has 
become  less  comfortable.  That  Is  Just  tbe 
way  Prime  Minister  Heath  wants  It,  for  un- 
like most  big  businessmen  be  really  bellevee 
in  ruthless  competitive  enterprise. 

But  the  message  is  not  for  management 
only.  It  Is  Just  as  much  a  warning  to  greedy 
or  ambitious  union  leaders.  Tbe  Rolls-Royce 
drama  will  affect  the  whole  British  strategy 
against  rising  wages  and  prices.  And  It 
might  suggest  a  thought  or  two  to  American 
economists  and  politicians  worrying  about 
Inflation. 

A  fundamental  reason  for  the  Inflation 
raging  In  most  Western  economies,  it  is 
now  widely  agreed,  is  that  tbe  balance  of 
bargaining  power  between  unions  and  man- 
agement hat.  somehow  gone  askew.  Even 
with  unemployment  at  high  levels  In  the 
United  States  and  Britain,  companies  are 
giving  way  to  wage  demands  that  would 
have  been  dismissed  as  fantastic  a  few 
years  ago. 

Why?  Sir  Fred  Catherwood,  a  businessman 
who  directs  the  National  Economic  Develop- 
ment Council,  suggests  one  reason:  industry 
In  developed  countries  has  become  much 
more  capital-intensive. 

When  a  factory  had  large  numbers  of 
workers  tolling  away  on  simple  machines, 
the  employer  could  wait  out  a  strike  because 
It  saved  his  biggest  expense  the  payroll.  But 
now  he  may  have  millions  sunk  Into  an  auto- 
mated production  line,  and  more  Into  a 
sophisticated  distribution  system.  The  capital 
coet  Is  so  high  that  It  really  hurts  to  stop 
production.  He  will  pay  a  great  deal  to  avoid 
a  strike. 

Whatever  Its  origin,  the  evident  Imbalance 
in  bargaining  power  has  led  more  and  more 
people  to  ravor  some  form  of  governmental 
fixing  process.  Jawboning,  Incomes  policy, 
rormal  controls — all  theee  have  support  now 
among  businessmen  and  economists  who 
not  long  ago  shuddered  at  such  restraints 
on  market  forces.  They  simply  see  no  other 
realistic  way  to  prevent  dangerously  de- 
stabilizing Infiatlon. 

Mr.  Heath,  a  committed  opponent  of 
Government  Intervention  and  controls,  has 
been  trying  to  work  out  an  alternative  antl- 
inflation  policy.  It  consists  of  exhortation  In 
the  private  sector  and  firmness  in  the  public, 
applied  in  an  ad  hoc  way  to  push  tbe  level 
of  wage  settlements  gradually  down. 

That  was  the  logic  behind  the  Cksvem- 
ment's  touch  stand  ags'.nst  workers  In  the 
nationalized  electrical  Industry  before 
Chrtetmas,  and  It  Is  the  reason  for  the  con- 
tinuing refusal  to  offer  more  than  8  p>er  cent 
to  tbe  postal  workers  who  have  been  on 
strike  for  nearly  three  weeks.  It  is  the  basis 
of  appeals  that  officials  have  been  making  to 
private  employers  to  stand  firm  against  big 
wage  claims. 

A  few  months  ago '  no  serlotiE  economic 
analyst  thought  Mr.  Heath's  strategy  eotUd 


work.  Now  many  would  concede  that  It 
■does  have  some  chance  of  lowering  tbe  level 
of  settlements  and  thus  reducing  tbe  rate 
of  inflation.  There  Is  a  distinct  sense  of 
comi>any  backbones  stiffening  against  union 
demands. 

The  reason  for  the  Heath  policy's  chance 
of  success  Is  not  only,  or  mostly,  rhetoric. 
It  Is  the  growing  awarenees  of  onion  mem- 
bers that  British  companies  with  excessive 
wage  bills  may  very  easily  go  under.  That 
was  why  employes  of  British  European  Air- 
ways rejected  their  leaders'  waj:  cries  and 
called  off  a  long  dispute  without  victory. 
They  were  afraid  of  mass  layoffs. 

International  comi>etltlon  provides  a 
much  sharper  spur  here  than  in  tbe  United 
States.  The  British  airline  or  manufacturer 
of  washing  machines  knows  that  It  can  be 
beaten  In  its  home  market  by  someone  Just 
across  tbe  channel.  President  Nixon's  threat 
to  Uft  quotas  In  tbe  Bethlehem  Steel  price 
dilute  showed  a  shrewd  awareness  of  the 
value  of  fairelg;n  competition.  But  American 
industry  is  n:ore  safely  dominant  in  the 
home  market,  and  Wilbur  Mills  is  trying  to 
Increase  Its  protection. 

Most  of  tbe  experts  still  doubt  that  Mr. 
Heath's  ad.  hoc  inspiration  and  occasional 
fact-finding  boards  will  do  the  trick  on  in- 
flation. They  think  he  will  have  to  have 
general  guidelines  and  some  formal  Incomes 
apparatus  before  long.  But  the  sudden  death 
of  Rolls-Royce  could  add  a  new  factor,  chill- 
ing the  unions'  wsige  zeal  along  with  tbe 
business  climate.  Political  toughness  may 
pay — and  not  only  in  Britain. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROTECTION  OF  AMERICAN  FORCES 
IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  between 
now  and  May  1,  50,000  more  UJS.  troops 
will  be  withdrawn  from  South  Vietnam 
under  a  schedule  already  announced  by 
President  Nucon. 

It  has  been  indicated  that  an  an- 
nouncement concerning  additional  troop 
withdrawals  can  be  expected  in  April. 

As  we  continue  to  wind  down  U.S.  in- 
volvement in  that  unpopular  war  in 
Southeast  Asia,  it  becomes  even  more  im- 
portant that  the  flanks  of  a  dwindling 
number  of  U.S.  troops  remaining  there, 
be  protected. 

In  that  context,  Mr.  President,  special 
significance  attaches  to  the  announce- 
ment last  evening  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  of  an  important 
military  undertaking  on  its  part  aimed 
at  Communist  sanctuaries  and  certain 
enemy  concentrations  in  Laos. 

If,  as  planned,  this  limited  military  op- 
eration succeeds  in  thwarting  an  enemj' 
buildup — if  it  frustrates  plans  for  a 
major  enemy  offensive  during  the  months 
ahead,  then  it  will  contribute  mightily 
to  a  swifter  rate  of  VS.  troop  with- 
drawals from  Southeast  Asia.  And  I  am 
convinced,    Mr.    President,    that    most 
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Americans  and  most  "US.  Senators  sup- 
port that  obJectlTe,  regardless  of  their 
politics  and  regardless  of  their  Individ- 
ual positions  m  the  past  concerning  the 
war. 

Earlier  today,  Robert  J.  McCloskey. 
spokesman  for  the  Department  of  State, 
issued  a  statement  concerning  the  mili- 
tary movement  into  Laos.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  his  state- 
ment be  printed  In  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statxmkmt  bt  RoBBtT  J.  McClo«kxt 

Last  evening  tbe  Ooreminent  of  Out  Re- 
public of  Vlet-Nam  announced  In  Saigon  tbat 
elenvents  of  \t»  ^rmed  foroea  liave  croased 
Into  enemy  occupied  terrltcwy  of  Laos  to  at- 
tack Nortii  Vtetaameee  force*  and  military 
supplies  wblcli  have  been  aaaembled  in  aanc- 
tuartee  cloee  to  the  border  of  South  Vlet- 
Nam.  These  sanctuaries  lie  between  the  IStb 
and  17th  parallels  and  comprise  concentra- 
tions which  ajct  an  important  part  of  the  Ho 
Chi  illnh  Trail  system.  Our  MlUtary  Com- 
mand In  Vlet-Nam  has  announced  the  limits 
of  the  U.S.  military  participation. 

The  decision  at  the  United  States  to  assist 
Is  based  on  the  foUowlog  poUcy  oonstdeiu- 
tlons: 

1.  No  American  ground  combat  forces  or 
advisors  wUl  cross  Into  Laos. 

a.  The  operation  will  be  a  limited  one  both 
as  to  time  and  are*.  The  Vietnamsae  Oov- 
ernment  has  made  it  clear  that  Its  objective 
will  be  to  disrupt  those  forces  which  have 
been  concentrated  In  this  region  for  use 
against  South  Vlatoameae  and  United  States* 
forces  located  in  the  northern  military  re- 
gions of  South  Vlet-Nam,  and  to  intercept 
or  choke  off  the  flow  of  supplies  and  men 
during  the  dry  season  which  are  designed 
for  use  further  south  on  tlM  Ho  Chi  Mlnii 
Trail  m  South  Vlet-Nam  and  Cambodia. 

3.  The  operation  wlU  protaote  the  secu- 
rity and  safety  of  Axxierlcaa  and  alllad  forces 
in  South  Vlet-Nam  and  Is  consUteht  with 
statutory  requlrsmenu.  It  will  make  the 
enemy  leas  able  to  morint  offensives  and 
strengthen  South  Vlet-Nam's  abuity  to  de- 
fend Itself  as  n^  foroea  ara  withdrawn  from 
South  Vlet-Nam.  It  wUl  protect  American 
Uvea. 

4.  This  ground  operation  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  agalust  the  sanctuaries  thus  will 
aid  In  the  Vietnam nwtlon  program.  The 
withdrawal  of  American  forces  from  Vlet- 
Kam  wUl  continue.  During  the  month  of 
April  Prsaldant  Nixon  will  announce  further 
wlibdrawals. 

6.  The  measurea  of  self -defense  being  taken 
by  the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam  are  fully  con- 
sistent with  International  law  A  report  to 
this  effect  Is  being  made  by  the  Republic 
of  Vlet-Nam  to  the  President  of  the  Secu- 
rity OouncU  of  the  United  Nations,  to  the 
Geneva  Co-ChalroMn,  and  to  th»  govern- 
ment which  comprise  the  International  Con- 
trol Commlsaloa. 

6.  This  Umltsd  operation  Is  not  an  en- 
largement of  the  war.  The  territory  Involved 
has  been  the  scene  of  combat  since  IBM. 
The  principal  new  factor  Is  that  South  Vlet- 
Nam  forces  will  move  against  the  enemy  on 
the  ground  to  deny  him  the  sanctuaries  and 
disrupt  the  main  artery  of  supplies  which 
he  has  been  able  to  use  so  effectively  against 
American  and  South  Vietnamese  forces  in 
the  past. 

7.  The  United  SUtes  baa  oonsUtently 
sought  to  end  the  conflict  In  Indochina 
through  negoUatlona.  President  NUon  spe- 
oiacally  proposed  last  October  that  there  be 
(a)  a  cease  Are  throughout  Indochina,  (b) 
a  oegotuted  timetable  for  the  withdrawal 
of  all  forces,  (c)  immediate  releaae  of  all 
prisoners  of  war.  (d)  an  lnt«matkuial  peace 


conference  for  all  of  Indochina,  and  (e)  a 
political  settlement.  This  continues  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  United  States. 

8.  The  Royal  Lao  Government  has  Issued 
a  statement,  which,  while  critical  of  the  cur- 
rent military  action  points  out  that  the 
■primary  responslbUlty  for  this  development 
rests  on  the  OemocraUc  Republic  of  Vlet- 
Nam  which  has  violated  international  law 
and  the  1003  Geneva  Agreements.  The  Demo- 
cratic RepubUc  of  Vlet-Nam  has  violated  and 
Is  continuing  to  violate  the  neutrality  and 
territorial  integrity  of  the  Kingdom  of  Laos." 
The  United  States  Government  continues  to 
favor  the  neutrality  of  Laos  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  situation  contemplated  by  the 
1983  Geneva  Accords  in  which  all  foreign 
forces  would  be  withdrawn  from  Lao  ter- 
ritory. A  new  Indochina  conference  as  pro- 
posed by  President  Nixon  could  accomplish 
this  objecuve. 

Mr.  ORIPPIN.  Mr.  President,  two  vet- 
eran commentators  on  International  af- 
fairs, David  Lawrence  of  US.  News  k 
World  Report  and  Joseph  Alsop  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  syndicate,  have 
caught  the  drama  and  the  Ironies  of  the 
situaUon  In  Southeast  Asia  In  recent 
articles.  I  ask  luumimous  consent  that 
their  commentaries  be  printed  In  the 
RzcoKD  at  this  point. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
mentaries were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Recokd,  as  follows: 

irron  U.S.  News  ft  World  Report.  Feb.  8, 

1871) 

FiMHTme  Two  Waas 

(By   David  Lawrence) 

For  the  last  five  years,  the  executive  branch 
Of  our  Government  has  been  OghUag  two 
wars — one  In  Vietnam,  and  the  other  at 
home  in  both  houses  of  Oongreaa,  where 
certain  members  have  lined  themselves  up 
in  a  manner  that  has  unwittingly  given  the 
enemy   aid  and  oomfort. 

The  United  States  has  demonstrated  over 
the  yean  its  deep  interest  in  assisting  other 
peoples.  In  World  War  I,  we  sent  our  men 
and  armament  to  help  defend  countries 
which  were  attacked  by  totalitarian  gov- 
ernments. We  did  the  same  In  World  War 
n.  We  then  signed  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
pledging  aid  to  the  free  nations  of  Europe 
against  aggraaslon.  We  Joined  the  forces  of 
the  United  Nations  to  repel  the  invasion  of 
South  Korea  by  North  Korea  We  ratified  the 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  and  undertook  to  de- 
fend countries  In  that  area. 

We  ntet  the  test  again  when  South  Viet- 
nam was  the  victim  of  an  aggression  by 
North  Vietnam.  Red  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union  backed  the  Hanoi  Government  and 
provided  North  Vietnam  with  the  munitions, 
military  supplies  and  advisers  to  carry  on 
the  ooaflict. 

AnMrtca  has  shown  the  world  that  It  does 
keep  lU  pledges  and  that  it  la  stUl  interested 
in  helping  small  nations  defend  themselves. 
But  after  years  of  fighting  In  Vletiuun.  socne- 
how  there  has  arisen  inside  this  country  not 
Just  a  new  isolationism  but  a  complete  in- 
difference to  the  humanitarian  principles 
which  have  actuated  American  policy.  The 
feeUng  has  developed  that  the  United  States 
should  stay  at  home  and  selfishly  confine 
Itself  to  Its  own  borders  Just  as  it  did  prior 
to  World  War  I. 

If  a  debate  on  this  question  occurred  when 
there  was  no  war  In  progress.  It  could  be 
regarded  as  an  academic  discussion.  But 
when,  in  the  middle  of  a  war,  reeolutions  are 
introduced  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  calling  for  withdrawal  of  American 
forces  on  a  certain  date — while  speeches  are 
made  criticizing  American  operations 
abroad — the  enemy  derives  encouragement 
and  bruebes  aside  all  suggestions  for  a  peace- 


ful settlement.  North  Vietnam  refuses  to 
make  any  concessions  because  It  feels  that 
Inside  America  there  Is  no  disposition  to  con- 
tinue the  war.  By  Insisting  on  bringing  home 
aU  troops  by  a  fixed  time,  several  members  of 
Congress  axe  saying,  in  effect,  that  the  United 
Statee  Is  iurrendering  and  giving  up  its  ob- 
jectives and  soon  will  be  pulling  out  of  Asia 
altogether. 

President  NUon  Is  pursuing  a  schsdule  ol 
gradual  withdrawal  of  American  forces  co. 
incident  with  the  "Vletnamizatlon"  pro- 
gram.  An  army  of  at  least  a  million  men  is 
being  built  up  In  South  Vietnam  in  the  ex- 
pectaUon  that  the  people  there  wUl  be 
strong  enough  to  defend  their  own  country 
against  further  attacks  But  even  though  it 
has  been  decided  that  practically  all  Ameri- 
can troops  will  be  taken  out  of  Vietnam 
within  the  next  two  years,  there  are  members 
of  Congress  who  demand  that  this  be  done  in 
a  few  months.  Thus,  more  stimulus  Is  given 
to  the  enemy. 

When,  for  instance,  the  United  States 
Army  sent  some  servicemen  In  dvUian 
clothes  into  Cambodia  to  recover  two  dam- 
aged  helicopters,  the  Defense  Department 
wss  promptly  accused  of  violating  a  pledge 
that  "combat"  troops  would  not  be  ordered 
into  that  country.  Some  members  of  Con- 
gress persisted  In  charging  that  the  Admin- 
istration was  breaking  its  promise  and  was 
"expanding  the  war." 

The  Preeldent  of  the  United  States  U  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  our  armed  services.  He 
has  announced  that  our  troops  will  be  with- 
drawn and  that  any  measures  necessary  to 
protect  them  while  they  remain  In  South 
Vietnam  will  be  taken. 

Under  the  ConsUtutlon,  the  Preeldent  has 
the  right  to  direct  the  operation  of  the  armed 
forces.  Congress,  on  the  other  band,  has 
passed  a  law  banning  the  use  of  funds  for 
the  maintenance  of  combat  troops  aAd  ad- 
4-laers  in  Cambodia.  But  whsn  recent  Inci- 
dents In  Cambodia  are  examined  in  detail,  it 
becomes  evident  that  the  law  was  not  vio- 
lated and  that  the  exigencies  of  military 
tactics  prompted  the  action. 

It  Is  most  unfortunate  that  military 
strategy  during  a  war  should  be  criticized 
by  members  of  Congress  and  the  enemy  be 
given  the  impression  tiiat  the  public  Is  not 
supporting  the  armed  services.  The  Idea  Is 
conveyed  that  the  United  States  Is  getting 
ready  for  a  virtual  surrender  and  will  take  no 
further  interest  in  Southeast  Asia. 

President  Nixon,  however.  Intends  to  keep 
a  residuary  force  in  South  Vietnam — Just  as 
the  United  States  has  done  in  South  Korea — 
and  It  may  remain  there  several  years.  Its 
presence  will  be  a  warning  to  North  Vietnam 
not  to  commit  further  acts  of  aggression. 

Meantime,  the  policies  of  the  UiUted  Statee 
abroad  have  been  hurt  by  those  Senators  and 
Representatives  who  have  openly  denounced 
their  own  Government.  For  five  years,  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  has  really  been  fighting  two 
wars  and.  despite  opposition  at  home,  has 
won  the  admiration  of  thoughtful  people  in 
the  free  nations  throughout  the  world. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  8.  1971] 

CotniAGK   or   A   PacsiDCNT 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

Anyone  with  on-the-spot  knowledge  of  the 
long  cherished  asplratloiu  of  the  Allied  high 
commands  In  Saigon,  can  figure  out  the  cause 
of  all  the  recent  commotion.  If  all  goes  well, 
the  South  Vietnamese  are  going  to  do  what 
the  Americans  and  South  Vietnamese  ought 
to  have  done  four  years  and  more  ago. 

In  other  words.  South  Vietnamese  troops 
are  going  to  try  to  cut  the  Laos  trails  near 
their  point  of  origin,  in  the  area  of  moun- 
tains and  deep  valleys  across  the  Laos  border 
from  the  B^e  Sanh  plateau.  An  air  bridge- 
head will  obviously  have  to  be  established 
Inside  Eastern  Laos,  to  losure  supply  and  local 
air  support.  This  wlU  also  be  needed  as  aa 
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.«rhor  Dosltlon   from  which  to  conduct  op-     pie  facts  had  been  properly  responded  to  four     In  Indochina.  Under  that  umbrella,  do^t 
anchor  Po»t»""-  '™f  __,„„.  ,,, .i™.^"^       „.„,.   .„,    »>,.   ,™r   would    have   been   over      that  invalidate  every  restriction   that   Oon- 


eratlons  against  the  Laos  trails  themselves 

The  American  role  will  be  precisely  what  It 
bss  been  In  Cambodia  since  our  ground 
troops  withdrew  from  the  sanctuaries.  In 
other  words,  primarily  because  we  have  not 
liven  the  South  Vietnamese  enough  "asseu" 
Ot  their  own,  UJ3    tactical   aircraft,  certain 


years   ago,   the   war 
long  since. 


SENATORS  COOPER  AND  CHURCH 
ON  "FACE  THE  NATION" 


^        .   ^.     .„„„  Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  Senator 

nuntibers  of  ^VrP""^  "I^P^^^^J^rrSI  CooPER  and  I  were  privileged  to  appear 

SrTvm^S^  ;SIJro'^he%?off  "^^  yesterday  on  the  CBS  television  and  ra, 
If   this  Is  what   In   fact   has  been   under 


preparation,  It  speaks  volumes  about  the 
cool  courage  of  President  Nixon.  To  begin 
with,  there  Is  always  an  Inherent  risk  in  any 
guch  military  operation.  In  recent  months, 
to  be  sTire.  the  North  Vietnamese  have  regu- 
larly run  away,  or  have  been  heavily  defeated, 
whenever  the  South  Vietnamese  forces  have 
taken  the  offensive.  Yet  the  risk  Is  still  there, 
and  It  Is  real. 

TO  go  on  with,  a  good  many  members  or 
the  President's  own  administration  are  more 
worried  about  upsetting  Senator  J.  W.  Pul- 
brlght  than  they  are  concerned  about  the 
gnat  interests  of  the  UrUted  States.  And 
Senator  Fulbrlght  and  many  of  his  col- 
Isagues.  In  turn,  are  downright  eager  to  be 
proved  right  by  an  American  defeat  In  war, 
and  will  loath  being  proved  wrong  by  U.S. 
success  In  Southeast  Asia. 

The  President's  decision  has  been  a  lonely 
one,  then.  If  we  had  given  the  South  Viet- 
namese enough  "assets",  they  could  have 
done  the  Job  entirely  on  their  own.  But  we 
failed  to  do  so,  so  the  Preeldent  has  bad  to 
decide. 

As  to  the  stakes  In  the  game,  they  can 
only  be  described  as  beyond  exact  calcula- 
tion. If  the  operation  has  been  correctly  de- 
scribed, in  fact,  and  above  all.  If  the  opera- 
tion succeeds,  the  effect  on  Hanoi's  pwUcy 
and  warmaklng  potential  can  very  easily  be 
decisive. 

The  reasons  for  this  should  be  obvious  to 
anyone  but  some  U.S.  senators  and  the  mem- 
bers of  their  claques.  Last  spring,  please  re- 
member, the  President's  brilliant  Cambodian 
gamble  cut  Hanoi's  seaborne  supply  line, 
through  SlhanoukvUle.  which  had  long  nour- 
ished all  the  enemy  forces  In  the  lower  two- 
thirds  of  South  Vietnam. 

Now  the  obvious  Intent  Is  to  cut  the  other 
remaining  supply  line,  from  North  Vietnam 
down  over  the  Laos  trails,  and  furthermore, 
to  keep  this  Une  permanently  cut.  If  this  is 
done,  the  disaster  for  Hanoi  can  be  measured 
by  the  frenzied  efforts  Hanoi  has  been  mak- 
ing to  build  up  and  to  expand  the  Laos  trails' 
carrying  capacity,  ever  slnc«  the  Cambodian 
supply  Une  was  lost. 

In  January,  for  Instance,  Hanoi  moved 
8,000  tons  of  supplies  into  the  Laos  trall- 
plpellne.  This  was  exactly  twice  the  com- 
parable supply  movement  of  January  a  year 
ago.  Again,  this  year's  manpower  movement 
down  the  Laos  trails  Is  estimated  at  60,000 
North  Vietnamese  troops  of  various  types. 
And  this,  again,  is  twice  the  manpower  move- 
ment of  last  year. 

The  result  has  been  a  very  large  concen- 
tration of  North  Vietnamese  In  Southern 
Laos  and  Cambodia.  Every  one  of  them  Is 
dependent  for  survival  on  the  Laos  trails. 
The  enemy  four  divisions  In  Cambodia  find 
food  enough  In  the  rich  countryside.  But 
they  cannot  really  survive  as  military  units 
without  military  supplies  and  replacements. 

The  70,000-plus  North  Vietnamese  soldiers, 
engineer  troops  and  trall-malntalnlng  coolies 
In  South  Laos,  even  need  trucked-ln  food  for 
survival  That  Is  why  60  per  cent  of  January's 
8.000-ton  supply  movement  was  composed  of 
truckloads  of  rice. 

In  sum,  somewhere  between  120,000  and 
130,000  North  Vietnamese  are  now  threatened 
with  the  loss  of  their  unique  and  irreplace- 
able lifeline.  Every  one  of  them  Is  an  Invader 
and  occupier.  Every  one  of  them  is  where  he 
Is  today,  In  flagrant  violations  of  Hanoi's 
most  solemn  treaty  obligations.  If  those  slm- 


dlo  network  program,  "Pace  the  Nation 
The  questioning  focused  on  the  continu- 
ing American  role  in  the  Indo<*ilna  war. 
Among  other  things,  we  discussed  a  pro- 
posal to  declare  it  our  national  purpose 
to  achieve  a  full  and  complete  with- 
drawal of  aJl  American  Armed  Forces — 
land,  air,  and  naval — from  Indochina, 
including  all  American  prisoners  of  war. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
transcript  of  the  CBS  program,  "Face 
the  Nation,"  be  Inserted  here  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Fack  the  Natiow 
(As  broadcast  over  the  CBS  Television  Net- 
work and  the  CBS  Radio  Network,  Feb.  7, 

1971) 

Guests:  Senator  John  Shermak  Coopxb, 
Republican  of  Kentucky;  Senator  Fkakk 
Chttrch,  Democrat  of  Idaho. 

Reporters:  George  Herman,  CBS  News; 
Peter  Llsagor,  Chicago  Dally  News;  Marvin 
Kalb,  CBS  News. 

George  Herman.  Senator  Cooper,  Senator 
Church,  you  are  coauthors  of  an  amendment 
designed  to  keep  the  war  confined  to  South 
Viet  Nam.  South  Vletnrjteee  troops,  with 
American  air  support,  are  now  fighting  in 
Cambodia,  and  according  to  this  morning's 
dispatches  possibly  In  Laos  now,  as  well.  Does 
either  one  of  you  now  propose  new  Congres- 
sional action  such  as  setting  a  final  timetable 
for  full  American  withdrawal  from  Indo- 
china? Senator  Cooper,  first. 

Sen.  Cooper.  No.  I  am  not  at  this  time. 

Herman.  Seiuitor  Church. 

Sen.  Chtjrch.  I  think  that  these  are  op- 
tions that  we  may  come  to,  but  the  first 
thing  I  want  to  find  out  Is  What's  going  on 
out  there. 

Announcer.  Prom  CBS  Washington,  Face 
the  Nation,  a  spontaneous  and  unrehearsed 
news  Interview  with  two  members  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Sena- 
tor John  Sherman  Cooper,  Republican  of 
Kentucky,  and  Senator  Frank  Church,  Demo- 
crat of  Idaho,  co-sponsors  of  last  year's 
Cooper-Church  Amendment,  limiting  Ameri- 
can military  Involvement  In  Cambodia.  The 
Senators  will  be  questioned  by  CBS  News 
Diplomatic  Oorreepondent  Marvin  Kalb, 
Peter  Llsagor,  Washington  Bureau  Chief  of 
the  Chicago  Dally  News,  and  CBS  News 
Correspondent  George  Herman. 

Herman.  I  think  I  will  come  back  first 
once  again  to  Senator  Cooper,  because  I  am 
Interested  in  your  sort  of  flat  idea  that  you 
do  not  propose  anything.  Is  It  that  you  are 
not  disturbed  by  what  Is  going  on,  or  Is  It 
that  you  think  there  Is  no  rightful  place  for 
the  Senate  at  this  moment? 

Sen.  OoopcR.  Well,  of  course  Tm  dis- 
turbed, but — and  I  do  not  say  that  I  will 
not  yet  jwopoee  some  amendment  and  per- 
haps with  Senator  Church,  but  at  the  mo- 
ment I  think  that  we've  gone  about  as  far 
as  we  can.  legislatively.  Our  chief  Influence 
will  be  In  our  debate  and  In  our  expressed 
opinions  toward  whatever  Is  to  happen  In 
Cambodia,  Laos  and  Viet  Nam. 

LiSAGOR.  Either  one  of  you  or  both  of  you — 
your  amendment,  as  well  as  everything  else 
on  the  Hill,  says  that  the  President  can  do 
almost  anything  to  protect  American  forces 


grees  may  put  upon  the  President? 

Sen.  Chttrch.  No,  Peter,  I  dont  think  so 
at  all,  because  our  Amendment,  as  it  Is 
written  Into  law,  simply  says  that  no  funds 
shall  be  available  for  the  purpose  of  Intro- 
ducing American  gro\ind  combat  troops  Into 
Laos  or  Into  Cambodia,  or  for  uelng  American 
military  advisers  in  Cambodia.  There  Is  no 
qualifying  language;  It's  true  that  constitu- 
tionally the  President  may  have  some  power 
as  Commander-ln-Chlef  to  protect  American 
forces  aeralnst  an  Immediate  threat,  or  to 
undertake  a  rescue  mission,  or  to  make  a 
probe,  a  quick  probe,  or  scwnethlng  of  that 
kind.  But  there  Is  nothing  In  the  law,  noth- 
ing In  the  Cooper-Church  Amendment, 
which  would  permit  the  sending  of  an  Amer- 
ican army  Into  Cambodia  a«aln,  as  one  was 
sent  m  last  April  and  last  May. 

Kalb.  Senator  Church,  you  mentioned  a 
moment  ago  you  wanted  to  find  out  what's 
going  on.  Well,  you  are  both  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  ComnUttee.  A  little  over 
a  week  ago  you  were  briefed  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  you  have  access  to  the  Adminis- 
tration— Is  ttds  aU  being  done  In  secrecy — 
shouldn't  you  know  what  Is  going  on? 

Sen.  Church.  Well,  yes,  of  course  we 
should.  John,  you're  first. 

Sen.  Cooper.  Tes,  I  think 

Sen.  Church.  John  speaks  for  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Sen.  Cooper.  Well,  I  dont  know,  but  ni 
be  gjad  to.  I  think  that  one  of  the  problems 
now  and  will  be  the  problem  from  now  on 
with  respect  to  Viet  Nam  Is  the  attitude  of 
trust  between  the  Congress,  particularly  the 
Senate  because  of  our  sp>eclal  responsibilities, 
and  the  Administration.  I  think  that  is  more 
Important  than  anything  else,  and  so  I  be- 
lieve It  Is  a  duty  of  the  President,  the  duty 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  advise  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the  leadership, 
and  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  I  think 
If  we  do  that  there  will  be  greater  confidence 
and  trust  In  the  piupose  of  the  Administra- 
tion to  withdraw  troops. 

Kalb.  They  haven't  been  doing  that? 
Sen.  Cooper.  Yes,  In  some  degree,  but  we 
have  not  been  advised  about  Laos  or  before 
about  Cambodia. 

Sen.  CHtTRCH.  I  would  say  that  we  have  been 
briefed  but  we  are  always  one  briefing  be- 
hind. We  get  a  description  of  everything  that 
has  gone  on  until  the  latest  operation,  and 
then  we  leam  about  the  latest  operation  In 
the  paper.  Now,  Secretary  Rogers  was  In  to 
brief  the  Committee  Just  a  week  ago,  yet  he 
said  nothing  about  the  mass  movement  of 
troops  up  onto  the  Laotian  frontier. 
Kalb.  Why  not? 

Sen.  Church.  Well,  I  Just  aastime  that  he 
either  chose  not  to  as  Secretary  of  State, 
or  that  he  was  tmder  Instructions  not  to  make 
the  disclosure. 

Lbaoor.  Senator  Church,  on  this  question 
of  trust,  the  Preeldent  has  said  repeatedly 
that  he  is  getting  out  of  Viet  Nam.  he  Is 
withdrawing  troops,  he  has  announced  with- 
drawals, he's  kept  thoee  promises.  Why  dont 
you  trust  him  that  he  Is  getting  out  al- 
together? Why  are  you  exercised  about  ac- 
tions that  appear  designed  In  his  language, 
and  In  the  Defense  Secretary's  language,  to 
facUltate  the  withdrawal  of  thoee  troops? 

Sen.  Church.  Peter,  I  have  never  said  that 
the  President  does  not  mean  to  come  out  of 
Southeast  AsU.  If  he  does  really  intend  to 
do  what  he  seems  to  be  saying,  namely,  that 
he  Is  going  to  turn  the  war  back  to  the 
Vietnamese,  through  the  orderly  withdrawal 
of  all  American  forces  from  Southeast  Asia, 
and  If  he  sticks  with  that,  come  what  may, 
then  I  think  that  an  opportunity  Is  develop- 
ing for  ending  this  long  and  acrlmonloue  de- 
bate over  the  war.  I  think  that  p>erhaps  an 
opportunity  Is  emerging  for  Joining  hawks 
and  doves.  Democrat  and  Republican,  Con- 
gress and  the  President  together,  in  a  declara- 
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tlon  of  actional  purpoM  to  brlnf  ua  out  of 
this  war  united. 

LxsAOoB.  Wlukt  shakes  your  beUef  In  that, 
then? 

3«n.  CHrmcH.  W»U.  the  problem  that  many 
of  the  war  critics  have,  the  dlfflculty  they 
h*»e.  Is  that  ao  many  believe  that  Vletnaml- 
■atlon  Is  simply  a  method  for  chan^ng  the 
modality  of  the  war  lu  other  words,  many 
feel  that  while  the  President  may  be  wind- 
ing the  ground  war  down,  he's  Increasing  and 
extending  the  air  war,  he's  simply  changing 
the  form  of  American  participation  in  a  w»r 
that  wlU  go  on  indettnltely.  and.  Indeed,  In 
a  war  that  Is  now  extended  to  new  fronu.  In 
Oambodla  and  possibly  tn  Laos. 

LiSAooa.  But  the  C!ongre«s  eliminated  the 
Inhibitions  against  the  air  war  In  Cambodia 
You  had  It  In  your  original  amendment,  as 
I  understand  It.  but  In  the  conference  It  was 
eliminated.  Why,  Senator  Cooper,  was  It 
taken  out? 

Sen.  OoopBi.  It  was  tftken  out  simply  be- 
cause the  Congreaa  wouldn't  accept  It.  the 
House  wouldn't  accept  It  I  may — Frank,  if 
I  may.  I'd  like  to  say  this,  that  I  do  believe 
the  President  Intends  the  withdrawal  of  our 
forces.  I  believe  that.  I've  talked  to  him,  and 
»♦  I  believe  him.  but  beyond  that  I  believe  the 

iy  facu  show  It;  168.000  troops  have  been  with- 

drawn, and  by  May  first  It  will  be  approxi- 
mately. I  think.  265.000  troops  withdrawn. 
nearly  half  the  troops.  I  believe  also  that— 
what— any  kind  of  withdrawal,  whether  it's 
the  one  proposed  fixing  a  date  or  the  Presi- 
dent's method,  you'd  have  to  use  some  opera- 
tions to  defend  the  withdrawal,  such  as  go- 
ing on  now.  Now.  It  seems  to  me  the  real 
problem  Is — I  beUeve  him — the  real  problem 
Is — Is  whether,  because  of  failure  to  consult, 
that  others  do  not  believe  him.  and  so  1 
think  that's  a  question  of  trust  And  I  would 
hope  th.1t  once — that  the  President  would 
say  I  intend  to  withdraw  all  the  troops,  not 
Just  simply  the  ones  that  I  promised,  but  I 
Intend  to  keep  up  an  orderly  withdrawal. 
Ill   withdraw  all   troops-^— 

HxaMAN.   Including  Air  Force  units? 
Sen.  CooPKR.  Yes,  and  I  think  that  would 
clarify  the  situation  and  will  be  very  helpful. 
3en.  Chtj»ch.  I  not  only  agree  with  Senator 
Cooper  In  that  regard  but  I  feel  that  it  would 
greatly  strengthen  the  proposition  to  make 
It  a  joint  declaration  on  the  part  of  Congress 
and  the  President  so  that  we  could  all  un- 
derstand   what    the    end    objective    Is.    You 
see,  you,  Peter,  mentioned  what's  the  trou- 
ble— why    the    continued   distrust    and    the 
continued  delate  over  the  war    I  think  the 
trouble  is  that. there  are  so  many  similari- 
ties  In   OUT   present   Involveirent  In   Cam- 
bodia, with  earlier  phaaea  of  our  Involve- 
ment in  Viet  Nam.  It's  kind  of  like  stepping 
out  Into  a  cpjagmlre.  Of  course,  no  one  ques- 
tions the  good  Intentions  or  sincerity  of  the 
President — I  certainly  do  not — but  I  didn't 
question   the  good   Intentions  and  sincerity 
of  previous  Presldeota.  Now  you  can  step  out 
Into  a  qxiagmire  and  say  you  are  only  going 
to  sink  to  your  ankles,  and  then  when  you 
sink  to  your  knees  you  can  say  you  are  only 
going  to  sink  to  your  hips,   but  when  you 
get  up  close  to  your  chin,  then  you  get  wor- 
ried about  losing  face,  and  pretty  soon  you're 
saying  that    we   can't   afford    a   setback    in 
Cambodia,    and   the   next   thing   you   know 
weTe  m  Cambodia  and  It  has  become  another 
Viet  Nam. 

HnMAX.  I  think  that  Is  the  prime  ques- 
tion which  rm  not  sure  we  have  yet  tackled 
all  the  way.  and  that  Is— Is  this  withdrawal. 
U  this  pullout.  to  be  oncondltlon*!?  Will 
we  withdraw  all  forces  from  Viet  Nam  If 
Cambodia  goes  communist.  If  Laos  gose  com- 
munist. If  Vletnamljsatlon  does  not  seem  to 
be  working?  In  other  words.  I  think  this  was 
Implicit  In — when  you  said  If  the  President 
continues.  The  question  Is.  will  he.  and  will 
you.  accept  a  pullout  which  amounts  to— 
whether  disguised  or  not — a  defeat? 
Sen.  Coopn.  May  i  respond  to  th»t?  T\nt. 


I  see  somewhat—  I  see  a  distinction  between 
the  operations  under  President  Johnson's 
administration  and  this  administration.  And 
I  do  not  say  this  because  of  any  partisanship, 
but  It  was  continually  an  escalation  under 
President  Johnson's  administration,  except 
the  stopplag  of  bombing.  Now  on  one  hand, 
we  are  having  mlUtary  operaUons  in  Cam- 
bodia, and  I  believe— I  believe  the  facts 
show  that  there'll  probably  be  operations  In 
Laos. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  troops  are  being 
withdrawn.  So  I  think  that  U  the  distinction 
Let  me  s*y  thU.  aad  ru  be  very  brief.  Uj 
belief  ahout  the  Prseldenfs  authority  under 
these  circumstances  U  this.  The  Tonkin 
Bay  Resolution  was  repealed  by  the  Congress. 
I  do  not  consider  he  has  any  authority  to 
Oght  for  Oambodla.  or  for  Laos,  unless  the 
Congress  gives  him  that  authority.  He  does 
have  authority  to  use  mlUtary  operations  to 
continue  to  withdraw  our  forces 

And  that's  the  reason  I  say  I  believe  with 
Senator  Church.   U  we  have  a  declaration 

that   he   win   continue   without   any — any 

any  cause  that  would  restrict  him.  to  with- 
draw our  forces,  simply  protect  them  as  we 
withdraw.  If  he'd  come  to  Congress  if  it  be- 
came necessary  to  do  anything  else,  I  think 
it  would  clear  the  air:  I  think  it  would  be 
Immensely  helpful. 

HsaMAN.  Senator.  I'm  not  sure  I  under- 
stand you.  You  would  be  In  favor  of  pulling 
out.  as  I  gather  It.  even  if  there  were  a  defeat 
In  store  for  United  States  alms? 

Sen.  Cooi»TB.  Yes.  if  the  President  feels 
that  we  should  do  more  than  that,  then  he 
can  come  to  the  Congress.  That's — that's 
what  we've  been  saying  That's  what  Sen- 
ator Church  and  I 

Rksman  I  think  we  Jiist  have  to  give  Sen- 
ator Church  a  chance  to 
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Sen.  Cktjbch.  Let  me  say  that  my  answer 
to  that  is.  It  has  always  been,  clear.  I  think 
there's  nothing  more  we  can  do  for  them 
out  there.  We've  been  there  five  years;  we've 
substituted  our  army  for  theirs  to  defend 
South  Viet  Nam.  We've  armed  a  million  men 
and  trained  them.  They're  five  times  as 
numerous  and  five  times  as  strong  as  the 
enemy  in  the  field  against  them.  There  comes 
a  time  when  this  force  has  got  to  take  over, 
and  If  there  Isnt  the  spirit  there  with  such 
a  numerical  and  mlUtary  advantage,  then 
there's  nothing  we  can  do.  We  cant  stay 
there  Indefinitely  and  protect  that  country 
with  our  soldiers. 

Kals.  Do  you — do  you  really  brieve.  Sen- 
ator, that  this  administration,  or  any — OOP. 
Democratic — could  accept  a  visible  American 
defeat  In  Indochina  after  having  Invested 
this  much  blood  and  treasure — these  many 
years? 

Sen.  Crttsck.  Marvin,  If  we're  going  to  un- 
dertake to  maintain  an  empire  in  the  world. 
and  to  fight  wars  In  distant  countries  way 
out  on  the  periphery,  then  we've  got  to  learn 
what  the  British  learned  long  ago.  that  there 
are  some  reversals  that  are  necessary  to  take. 
When  a  war  becomes  Irrational,  when  the 
costs  of  war  go  out  of  all  proportion  to  any 
benefits  that  can  occur,  then  you've  got  to 
face  up  to  the  reality  of  the  situation  and 
make  your  adjustment. 

LiSAooa.  Well.  Senator.  It  seems  to  me 
you're  Ulklng  about  an  unreality,  not  a 
reality,  because  President  Nixon  has  said  re- 
peatedly that  he  does  not  plan  to  preside 
over  a  defeat  In  South  Viet  Nam.  And  In 
that  connection,  have  you  discussed  with  the 
administration  at  all  this  joint  declaration 
that  you've  been  talking  about  here? 

Sen.  CHtmcH  Well,  I  dont  think  that  this 
declaration  Senator  Cooper  and  I  have  dis- 
cussed has  been  formalized  to  that  degrvs. 
But  regardless  of  how  the  President  may 
phrase  It.  he  has  said  that  we  are  coming  out 
of  the  war.  That  means  that  there  will  come 
a  time.  Peter,  sooner  or  later,  when  It's  going 
to  be  up  to  the  Vietnamese  to  defend  their 


country,  when  It  no  longer  will  be  an 
lean  responsibility. 

I  think  the  American  people  are  ready  »nd 
have  long  since  been  ready,  to  accept  thst 
fact.  And  so  If  we  can  be  clear  that  the  owr. 
rtdlng  objective  is  the  orderly  withdrawal  of 
our  troops  and  the  transfer  of  the  war  bs^ 
to  the  Vietnamese,  then  I  think  the  Amerl 
can  people  would  be  prepared  to  say  they  m 
wUllng  to  live  with  the  consequences  Well 
not  leave  them  naked  In  front  of  the  enemv 
but  immensely  strong.  And  tf  they  have  the 
spirit  to  fight  for  their  country,  they  can 
defend  their  country,  and  they  can  save  their 
country. 

Kalm.  Well.  In  this  connection  Senator  do 
you  feel  that  the  United  SUtes  should  now 
be  providing  air  support  to  South  Vletnamsas 
units,  even  In  amaU  numbers  at  this  stage  in 
Laos?  ^  ■ 

Sen  Coopn.  I  have  no  problems  at  all 
with  It.  if  It's — If  It's  meant  to  protect— in- 
terdlct  supplies  and  men  coming  down  the 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  to  supply  the  enemy 
That's  a  perfecUy  good  operation  mUltarlly 
and  I  dont  see  anything  In  the  law  that  pnv! 
hlblts  It  I  do  say  that  there's  a  great  daoMr 
In  It.  If  you  move  troops  In  there  and  itw 
there,  and  as  Senator  Mansfield  said  perhaas 
Infiuence  ThaUand  to  get  in  there.  It  poses 
a  great  danger  That's  the  reason  I  say  that 
I  hope  the  President— I  believe  he  wUl  carry 
out  that  principle— and  know  that  I  believe 
the  only  authority  he  has  U  to  protect  our 
troops.  Nothing  else. 

KsLB.  But  about  a  month  ago — about  s 
month  ago  you  said  yourself  that  when  simi- 
lar American  air  operations  for  South  Viet- 
namese units  In  Cambodia  were  taking  place, 
that  that  was  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
law — your  own  amendment.  Now  if  this  hap- 
pens In  Laos,  what's  the  difference? 

Son.  Coons  WeU.  let  me  say— I  did  say 
that  and  I  said  It  on  the  basis  of  the  reports 
I'd  read  In  the  newspaper.  I  was  later  briefed 
on  what  had  happened,  and  It  was  an  inter- 
diction of  supplies  from  the  seaport.  Upon 
that  basis  I  had  to  say  that  I'd  been  wrong 
In  what  I  said.  But  I'm  still  Insisting  that 
that  Is  the  only  right  that  we  do  have— U  to 
interdict  supplies  and  men  coming  down 
these  trails.  If  it  goes  beyond  that,  and  to 
the  support  of  either  Cambodia  or  Laos.  It's 
gone  beyond  not  only  the  purpose  of  our 
amendment;  It's  pone  beyond.  I  believe,  the 
constitutional  powers  of  the  President.  And 
I'd  be  happy  to  say  so. 

Sen.  CHtracH  Marvin,  didn't  you  see  in 
the  paper  just  yesterday  a  big  sign  that  was 
apparently  on  the  border  of  Laos  saying 
^merlcan  personnel  goes  no  further — or  go 
no  further 

Kalb.  On  the  ground. 
Sen  Chttbch.  On  the  ground.  Well,  that  U 
a  result  of  the  Cooper-Church  Amendment. 
I'm  glad  It's  In  the  law.  The  law  now  pro- 
hibits the  extension  of  our  Involvement  on 
the  ground  In  Indochina  into  either  Laos  or 
Cambodia  or  Thailand.  Tm  glad  the  law 
stands  that  way.  But  there  Is  no  prohibition 
written  Into  the  law  relating  to  air  opera- 
tions I  have  to  confess  that.  It's  the  truth. 
Kalb.    And   Senator   Cooper   acknowledges 

that 

Sen  CooPFR.  But  the  whole  scope  of  the 
debate  in  our  amendment  was  to  keep  say- 
ing we  shall  not  get  engaged  In  a  war  in 
Cambodia  or  Laos,  and  that  spirit  still  per- 
sists. 

LisAooa.  So  yoti — both  of  you  senators  ac- 
cept the  Idea  that  an  Immaculate  war  can 
be  fought  In  Cambodia  and  Laos  through  the 
use  of  air  power.  And  In  connection  with  my 
question.  I'd  like  to  remind  you  that  the 
prlsoners-of-war  In  North  Viet  Nam  are 
basically  filers  who  had  been  fiylng  over 
North  Viet  Nam.  Do  you  believe,  as  the  ad- 
ministration seems  to  be.  that  you  can  reduce 
this  to  an  air  power  operation? 

Sen.  Chubcr.  I  don't  think  either  one  of 
us  has  said  that  here. 
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LnAOoa.  But  you've 

Sen.  Chtthch.  No.  I  think  what  we've  said 
is  that  the  law.  as  it  now  stands,  does  not 
prohibit  the  use  of  air  power,  and  as  I  un- 
derstood Senator  Cooper,  he  said  he  thought 
air  power  could  be  used  properly,  under  the 
Mossnt  circumstances,  only  In  connection 
with  the  Interdiction  of  suppUes  that  feed 
into  South  Viet  Nam.  Now  that's  quite  a  dif- 
ferent thing  from  saying  that  we  have  testi- 
fied in  favor  of  the  Immaculate  use  of  air 
power  In  Cambodia  and  Laos. 

LisAOoa.  But  the  administration.  Senator. 
If  using  the  argument  that  they  are  protect- 
ing American  forces;  If  youll  forgive  me, 
that's  the  argument  they  constantly  use.  It 
tant  so  much  interdiction  as  protecting 
American  forces  Senator  Cooper,  in  the  de- 
bate you  said  we  have  forces  In  Japan,  in 
Germany.  In  Thailand,  in  Formosa  and  other 
places;  so  the  President  could.  In  the  name 
of  protecting  forces,  involve  us  In  all  kinds 
of  little  piecemeal  wars,  could  he  not? 

Sen  OooPEB.  Of  course  he  could,  and  I've 
never  approved  that,  and  I've  never  said  It. 
And  I  haven't  said  It  here  today.  I've  simply 
lald  that  the  President,  In  my  view,  not  only 
by  any  amendments  but  constitutionally.  Is 
limited  to  the  withdrawal  of  our  troops.  And 
be  cannot — he  can  use  air  operations  for  lim- 
ited purposes,  to  interdict  men  and  supplies, 
but  In  my  view  not  all  over  Cambodia  and 
Laos,  and  not  put  troops  In  there. 

And  there  Is  a  distinction;  It's  terribly  hard 
to  make  it,  because  anything  you  do  In  those 
oountrles  Is  bound  to  have  some  Influence 
to  protect  them.  But  as  long  as  the  President 
adheres  to  bis  purpose,  that's  the  reason  I 
think  he  ought  to  say  ao.  I  think  that  he 
could  stay  on  valid  grounds. 

HcBMAif.  Do  you  believe  still.  In  the  light 
of  all  the  evidence,  In  the  light  of  what  Sen- 
ator Stsnnls  said  after  his  briefing  by  Sec- 
retary Laird,  that  It  might  be — you  remem- 
ber, he  said  It  might  be  necessary  to  relax 
Cooper-Church  to  allow  In  some  ground  con- 
trollers Into  Cambodia.  Do  you  still  believe 
that  our  planes  in  Cambodia  are  doing  only 
interdiction  and  no  close  support  work  of 
the  Cambodian  forces? 

Sen.  CooPCT.  I  agree  with  it  on  the  briefing 
I  had  about  the  movement  up  Route  Potir — 
they  were  certainly  doing  some  close  sup- 
port, but  again  It  was  the  interdiction  of 
this  single  route.  Now,  I  know  It's  difficult  to 
make  a  difference.  It  really  depends  upon 
what  faith  we  have  In  the  President,  It  de- 
pends upon  his  adherence  to  not  only  the 
letter  of  the  law  but  the  spirit  of  the  law, 
and  I  think  we  have  to  give  It  a  chance,  at 
least  untU  May  first  when  he's  going  to  with- 
draw troops,  to  see  what  actually  happens. 

Kalb.  Senator,  the  administration  makes 
no  secret  of  the  fact  that  it  is  providing 
close-in  air  support.  The  Secretary  of  SUte 
said  at  his  last  news  conference  the  United 
States  will  provide  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
sible air  support. 

Sen.  CHTmcH.  Marvin 

Kalb.  This  seems  to  be  an  artificial  distinc- 
tion. 

Sen.  Cttuxch.  Marvin,  this  is  the  reason  for 
the  continuing  concern  about  the  war.  It's 
not  the  question  of  whether  the  law  restricts 
the  use  of  air  power — I  think  clearly  It  does 
not — now  that's  clear.  But  the  question  Is 
how  far  can  you  go  with  the  use  of  air  power 
without  committing  American  prestige  In 
such  a  way  that,  despite  all  the  good  Inten- 
tions, we  don't  sink  In  that  quagmire  I  spoke 
of  a  few  minutes  ago,  that  we  don't  end  up 
sinking  In  it.  Now  that's  a  very  grave  risk, 
and  that's  why  those  who  have  opposed  the 
war.  those  who  have  thought,  as  I  have 
thought  for  years,  that  the  war  was  a  mis- 
take, are  terribly  concerned  when  the  boun- 
daries of  the  war  keep  being  extended  further 
and  further  Into  Indochina.  But  this  covUd 
be— our  doubts  could  be  set  to  rest.  I  think. 
An  opportunity  Is  present  In  this  year,  In 
thU  92d  Congress,  to  lay  the  doubts,  If  the 


President  is  willing,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Congress  Is  wUllng,  on  the  other,  to  join  In 
a  declaration  that  onr  overriding  purpose  Is 
to  come  out  of  this  war,  to  withdraw  our 
forces,  all  of  them,  and  I  think  if  that  Is  the 
end  purpose  and  we  are  clear  on  that,  we 
might  ccnne  out  of  this  war  together  Instead 
of  a  bitterly  divided  country,  and  we  might 
avoid  a  period  of  recrimination  of  the  kind 
that  took  place  in  the  aftermath  of  the  war 
in  Korea.  We  might  avoid  a  new  period  of 
Joe  McCarthylsm  in  this  country.  If  we  could 
find  a  way  to  come  out  together. 

Lisaoor.  Would  you  put  a  date  on  it.  Sen- 
ator? 

Herman.  I  was  Just  going  to  say — 111  Join 
my  question  to  yours.  Peter — that's  a  lot  of 
mights — will  you  put  a  date  on  it  and  do  you 
see  It  in  prospect  or  any  movement  towards 
that? 

Sen.  Chttrch.  Of  course,  it's  a  lot  of  mights, 
but  It  is  a  very  big  thing  to  hope  for  and  to 
w^^rk  for;  nothing  comes  easy  that's  worth- 
while; and  I  Just  see  an  opportunity  for 
doing  this.  Now,  If  It's  there,  then  let's  see 
if  we  cant  find  the  way  to  put  hawk  and 
dove  together  again  on  one  perch  and  unite 
the  country  on  a  common  poUcy  for  com- 
ing out  ol' this  war. 

Lisaoor.  But  we  didn't 

Sen.  Chttbch.  What  could  serve  the  coun- 
try better  than  that? 

LiBAOoK.  But  on  the  question  of  dates. 
Senator,  would  you  put  a  date  on  this? 

Sen.  Chttbch.  I  don't  think  the  Congress 
will  legislate  a  date.  In  the  first  place,  the 
President  has  refused  to  give  his  consent 
to  that  kind  of  legislated  date.  In  the  second 
place,  it  really  doesnt  matter  that  much. 
If  you  took  all  of  the  bills  that  came  to  Con- 
gress setting  dates  last  year  and  put  them 
In  a  sack  and  Jumbled  them  up  together 
and  ttirew  them  out  on  a  table,  the  average 
date  you  would  have  come  up  with  would 
not  have  differed  very  much  from  the  actual 
pace  of  withdrawal.  3.000  men  a  week,  that 
has  been  going  on  for  the  past  18  months. 
So  I  think  that  the  most  Important  thing 
Is  to  be  clear  on  the  end  objective,  and  then 
as  long  as  the  President  makes  reasonable 
progress.  Rt  the  same  rate  as  the  last  18 
months,  let's  say.  I  think  the  American 
people  would  be  willing  to  accept  It  as  long 
as  they  know  that  the  end  purpoee  is  to  bring 
us  out  of  this  war. 

Kalb.  Senator  Cooper.  I'd  like  to  direct 
vour  attention  to  another  foreign  policy 
problem  In  the  Middle  East. 

Sen.  CoopFR.  Yes. 

Kalb.  The  State  Department  has  just  said 
that  this  Friday,  this  coming  Friday,  the  Big 
Four  In  New  "York  vrtll  begin  discussions  of 
s'lpplementary  guarantees  to  a  possible  peace 
in  the  Middle  East,  and  that  obviously  means 
a  pesce-keeplng  force.  Would  you  favor 
American  troop  participation  In  a  Big  Four 
peace-keeping  force  In  the  Middle  East? 

Sen.  Cooper.  I  would  say  if  we  could  reach 
some  agreement  In  the  Middle  East  which 
would  Fhow  promise  of  a  settlement  and 
avoid  the  confrontation  that  might  occur 
between  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union,  yes,  T 
would. 

Herman  But  If  that  wasnt — does  not  seem 
Just  a  temporary,  better  than  nothing,  but 
not  really  pronilsing  final  solution,  would 
you  agree  to  It  as  a  temporary  expedient? 

Sen.  Cooper.  Yes,  because  if  war  breaks 
out  again,  and  with  the  expansion  of  aid 
that's  been  given  to  Egypt,  and  the  change 
that* E  been  made,  I  think  it  would  be  a  very 
deadly  war.  not  only  for  the  countries  In- 
volved, Israel,  but  for  the  countries — ^the 
possibility  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  coming  Into  conflict. 

LiSAGOR.  Senator  Cooper,  do  you  see  no 
Inconsistency  in  wanting  to  withdraw  Ameri- 
can troops  from  Indochina,  all  of  them,  and 
get  them  out  as  soon  as  jxjcslble.  and  being 
willing  to  support  a  pKJSslble  Involvement  of 


American  troops  on  the  ground  In  the  Middle 
East? 

Sen.  Cooper.  That's  for  peaceful  purposes 
in  the  Middle  East.  We're  in  a  situation 
where  we  might  become  Involved  anywhere 
in  the  Middle  East.  I  dont  want  us  to  be 
Involved. 

Lisaoor.  All  of  our  Involvement  Is  In  the 
lnt«eet  of  pecice.  Senator.  I've  never  heard 
one  yet  that  hasn't  been. 

Sen.  Cooper.  This  would  be  a  i)eac*-keep- 
Ing  mission,  and  I  certainly  want  to  make  a 
difference  between  that  and — I  hope-^for  a 
moment  I'll  go  back  to  Viet  Nam.  I  know 
you've  raised  questions  about  contradictions 
and  all  that.  I  can  simply  say  that  I  believe 
that  we  are  withdrawing,  the  rate  of  the 
casualties  has  gone  down,  the  cost  has  gone 
down.  It's  a  hopeful  sign.  On  the  other  side. 
If  the  Congress  and  myself,  as  a  member  of 
the  Senate,  and  Senator  Church,  we  Intend 
to  speak  out  against  anything  beyond  the 
Immediate  defense  of  troops  and  to  with- 
draw. I  do. 

Herman.  We  have  about  40  seconds  left. 
What  rd  like  to  know  Is  do  you  see  ConCTess 
and  the  Pretldent  drawing  closer  together 
or  getting  more  entangled  in  loopholes  and 
arguments? 

Sen.  Chttrch.  That  depends  upon  the 
course  that  both  sides  are  willing  to  take. 
I  see  a  possibility  for  our  coming  together 
and  coming  out  of  this  war  united,  and  a 
possibility  of  negotiating  an  end  date  for 
doing  It  that  would  accomplish  the  release 
of  our  prisoners  of  war. 

Herman.  I'd  like  more  a  prophecy  than  a 
possibility.  Do  you  think  It's  going  to 
happen? 

Sen.  Chttkch.  I  live  with  hojje. 

Herman.  You  live  with  hope.  Senator 
Cooper,  do  you  think  that  Congress  and  the 
United  States  are  coming — and  the  President 
are  coming  closer  together? 

Sen.  Cooper.  I  think  It  can  If  we  believe 
each  other,  and  If  each  side  acts  toward  each 
other  with  openness  and  faith  and  trust. 

Herman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator 
Oooper  and  Senator  Church,  for  being  with 
UB  here  today  on  Face  the  Nation. 

Annottncer.  Today  on  Face  the  Nation, 
Senator  John  Sherman  Oooper.  Republican 
of  Kentucky,  and  Senator  Frank  Church, 
Democrat  of  Idaho,  were  interviewed  by  CBS 
News  Diplomatic  Correspondent  Marvin 
Kalb,  Peter  Llsagor,  Washington  Bureau 
Chief  of  the  Chicago  Dally  News,  and  CBS 
News  Correspondent  George  Herman. 


DEFOLIANTS  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  In  re- 
cent weeks  two  disturbing  articles  have 
appeared  In  the  American  press  on  the 
possibility  that  military  defoliants  wldel.v 
used  In  Vietnam  by  American  military 
forces  have  contributed  to  the  deaths 
of  Innocent  Vietnamese. 

On  December  31,  1970,  an  account  ap- 
peared In  the  Los  Angeles  Times  which 
indicated  that  "90  Infants  and  young 
children  reportedly  died  in  a  4-month 
period  in  a  Montagnard  refugee  hamlet 
in  South  Vietnam  that  had  been  sprayed 
with  a  defoliant." 

On  January  28,  1971,  a  more  compre- 
hensive article  on  the  same  incident  ap- 
peared in  the  Village  Voice  of  New  York 

aty. 

Both  accounts  were  written  by  Los 
Angeles  Times'  Correspondent  Bryce  Nel- 
son and  are  based  on  Information  stem- 
ming from  the  Herbicide  Assessment 
Commission  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

Mr.  President,  the  articles  give  a 
shocking  account  of  a  grisly  harvest  in 
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hunum  life  that  may  well  have  resulted 
from  our  recklOM  oae  of  defoliants. 

The  articles  deserve  a  reading  by  every 
Senator.  Accordingly.  I  a^k  unanlmoiu 
coasent  that  they  be  printed  at  thla  point 
in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artldefl 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkoors. 
as  foUows: 

[Prom  th«  Loa  An««lw  TlmM.  Dec.  31.  1970] 

Dbaths  ov  90  Vnrr  Childucm  A«m  Vam  or 

Da*ouANT  Tdu> 

(By  Bryca  NeUoo) 

Chicaoo. — NliMty  Infants  and  young  chil- 
dren reportedly  died  In  %  four-month  period 
In  a  Montagnard  refugee  hamlet  In  South 
Vietnam  that  had  been  sprayed  with  a  de- 
foliant. It  was  learned  Wednesday  at  the 
American  Asan.  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence meeting  here. 

The  group's  herbicide  aaseaament  oom- 
mlssloa.  which  vlalted  the  hamlet  In  Au- 
gust, 1970.  Is  trying  to  determine  If  there 
Is  a  link  between  the  deaths  and  spraying 
in  1948 

The  commlsalon  la  now  examining  hair 
■amples  of  mothers  from  the  hamlet  and 
others  near  the  scene  of  the  spraying.  It 
has  not  yet  made  any  determination  about 
whether  the  spraying  at  herbicide  near  that 
hamlet  actually  caused  the  deaths  of  the  90 
children. 

The  hamlet,  the  name  of  which  U  not 
available,  originally  had  a  population  of 
about  360.  It  la  located  In  Quang  Ngal 
province. 

OKATKS    NOT    ICXKnOKKD 

The  commission  issued  a  report  on  the 
effe(^  of  the  military  use  of  herbicides  In 
South  Vietnam  on  Wednesday,  but  made  no 
mention  of  Its  Investigation  of  whether  herb- 
icides were  causing  the  deaths  of  humans. 

The  spraying,  which  was  believed  to  have 
been  done  with  the  herbicide  "Blue"  which 
contains  arsenic,  was  designed  to  kill  crops 
being  grown  on  nearby  hillsides.  But  some 
apparently  reached  a  nearby  pond  from  which 
villagers  take  their  water. 

The  Army  spraying  program  In  South  Viet- 
nam has  gone  on  Intensively  for  the  last 
five  years  to  eliminate  forest  cover  and  to 
destroy  crops  believed  to  be  used  to  feed  the 
Viet  Cong  or  Viet  Coog  sympathlaers. 

The  08  government  has  consistently 
maintained  that  these  defoliants  affect 
plants  only. 

In  a  not-yet  released  commission  docu- 
ment on  Interviews  prepared  with  those  In 
Vietnam  who  believe  themselves  affected  by 
spraying,  the  following  notation  is  found: 
"Ninety  people  (20%  of  the  population)  have 
died  here  In  fotir  months,  most  of  them  In 
the  period  of  last  September  to  last  Decem- 
ber from  exposure  to  spraying  and  drinking 
water  contaminated  with  herbicide  after 
spraying  operations  last  September  and  Octo- 
ber. Airplanes  flew  over  here  spraying  directly 
In  this  village.  People  were  affected  even 
though  they  carefully  boiled  the  water  .  .  . 
but  the  fact  that  proved  that  theee  people 
died  due  to  herbicides  Is  that  the  deaths 
did  not  continue  long  after  the  planes  no 
longer  sprayed.  Personnel  of  the  Provincial 
Health  Servloe  also  believe  that  people  died 
here  due  to  herbicides.* 

One  of  the  reasons  that  the  ooounlsslon 
did  not  make  any  judgment  on  this  case  Is 
that  the  group  also  received  reports  from 
Vietnamese  who  were  not  adversely  affected 
by  direct  applications  of  herbicides. 

Wednesday  the  530-man  AAAS  ootindl 
with  six  dissenting  votes,  passed  a  resolution 
calling  for  the  Immediate  discontinuation  ot 
aU  herbicides  In  Vietnam. 


Ttt  Mt'b  Cimimwn:  Dwatk  bt  DxpouATiowf 
(By  Bryce  Nelson) 
Ninety  Infants  and  children  In  the  South 
Vletnameee  hamlet  of  Tu  My  are  reported  to 


hare  died  in  the  autumn  of  1999  after  UJB. 
aerial  spraying  of  the  herbicide  "Blue"  on 
the  hamlet  and  the  pond  from  which  the  vil- 
lagers drew  their  water  supply. 

The  Herbicide  AsaeaanMnt  Commission  for 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  (AAAS)  visited  the  hamlet 
In  August  of  1970  and  ascertained  that  chU- 
dren  had  died  In  the  hamlst.  The  Oommls- 
Bton  Is  currently  conducting  scientific  studies 
of  hair  from  mothers  in  the  hamlet  to  de- 
termine If  arsenic  (the  main  active  Ingre- 
dient of  "Blue")  Is  pressnt.  The  UJ3.  military 
continues  extensive  use  of  the  herbicides 
"Blus"  and  "White"  In  South  Vietnam  and 


GBnce  the  Commission  has  made  no  scien- 
tific determination  yet  whether  the  herbicide 
spraying  actually  caused  these  deaths.  It  did 
not  mention  this  Incident  In  its  widely  pub- 
licized report  on  the  military  use  of  herbi- 
cides which  It  presented  at  the  AAAS  meeting 
In  Chicago  in  late  December.  But  the  facts 
that  the  Commission  is  conducting  such  an 
investigation  and  that  a  large  group  of  chil- 
dren may  have  been  killed  by  TTB.-appUed 
herbicides  are  largely  unreported  by  the 
press. 

Tu  My  Is  a  Montagnard  refugee  camp  lo- 
cated a  few  miles  from  Quang  Ngal  In  an 
area  controlled  by  the  South  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment In  Quang  Ngal  province  (the  same 
unfortunate  province  which  contains  My 
Lai).  The  spraying  is  beUeTsd  to  have  been 
ordered  to  kill  crops  grown  on  adjacent  hill- 
sides. 

The  Army  baa  sprayed  Intensively  in  South 
Vietnam  for  the  past  half  dosen  years  to 
eliminate  forest  cover  and  to  destroy  crops 
which  are  believed  to  be  used  by  the  Viet- 
cong  or  Vletcong  sympathisers.  The  US.  gov- 
ernment has  long  asserted  that  the  defoliants 
affected  only  plants,  not  humans,  and  has 
not  given  credence  to  NLP  claims  that  aoo 
South  Vletnameee  are  killed  annually  by 
herbicides. 

A  not  yet  released  Oommisalon  document 
containing  interview  material  with  Vletnam- 
eae  contains  the  following  notation:  "Ninety 
people  (20  per  cent  of  the  population)  have 
died  here  in  four  months,  most  of  them  in 
the  period  of  last  September  to  last  De- 
cember, from  exposure  to  spraying  and  drink- 
ing water  oontamlnated  with  herbicide  after 
spraying  operations  last  September  and  Octo- 
ber. Airplanes  flew  over  here  spraying  di- 
rectly In  thU  village.  People  were  affected 
even  though  they  carefully  boiled  the 
water.  .  .  .  But  the  fact  that  proved  that 
these  people  died  due  to  herbicides  Is  that 
the  deaths  did  not  continue  long  after  the 
planes  no  longer  sprayed.  Personnel  of  the 
Provincial  Health  Service  also  believe  that 
people  died  here  due  to  herbicides." 

One  of  the  Commission  members  who 
visited  the  affected  hamlet.  Harvard  Medical 
School  Professor  John  Constable,  points  out 
that  "from  a  political  point  of  view.  It  is  of 
great  importance  that  people  In  Vietnam 
think  their  friends  and  relatives  have  been 
killed  by  herbicides,  even  if  It  Is  not  scien- 
tifically provable." 

The  Quang  Ngal  hospital  ordinarily  ad- 
mits only  a  couple  of  persons  a  month  from 
the  Tu  My  area.  Constable  said,  but  in  No- 
vember and  December  of  1968  It  admitted 
36  children;  at  least  10  of  theee  are  believed 
to  have  died.  Constable  rules  out  the  possi- 
bility that  the  children  were  suffering  from 
dengue.  The  children  were  admitted  to  the 
hospital  with  such  diagnoses  as  gastric  dis- 
orders, pneumonia,  infection,  malaria,  diar- 
rhea, and  anemia.  Tu  My  residents  told  the 
Commission  that  people  and  animals  drink- 
ing the  water  and  animals  eating  grass  (such 
as  water  buffalo)  were  affected  after  the 
spraying.  Constable  said  the  Commission  was 
not  able  to  find  other  evidence  of  large  group 
epidemics  which  might  be  related  to  herbl- 
ddee,  although  the  Commission  did  receive 
reports  of  adverse  effects  on  small  numbers 
ot  individuals  In  other  locatloos.  One  of  the 
reasons  the  Commission  did  not  maks  any 


judgment  on  the  Tu  My  deaths  is  that  It 
also  received  reports  that  applications  of 
hertdddes  had  nort  affected  humans  in  some 
other  locaUons.  Constable  noted  that  the 
Commission  had  tried  to  be  "very  oauttous" 
In  staUng  Its  scientific  conclusions.  iBeac- 
tlons  to  herbicide  spraying  could  depend  on 
a  variety  of  factors.  Including  the  agent  used 
the  size  of  the  dosage,  the  method  of  ingee- 
tlon,  and  individual  tolerance  to  the  chem- 
ical.) 

In  the  Commission  document,  prepared 
from  interview  material,  are  several  com- 
ments from  Vietnamese  who  believed  that 
spraying  caused  deaths  in  their  villages.  One 
mother  stated  "Two  of  my  chUdren  died  after 
eaUng  manioc  exposed  to  herbicide  which 
went  gradually  Into  their  liven  and  blood  " 
Another  said.  "My  son  was  three  yetus  old 
and  died  in  November.  He  seemed  drunk  be- 
cause of  the  medicine  sprayed  by  an  air- 
plane." In  another  location,  a  Vietnamese 
stated:  "Two  people  died  here  from  drinking 
water  contaminated  by  a  herbicide  two  yean 
ago" 

The  Commission  was  hampered  In  assess- 
ing the  actual  damage  done  because  the 
areas  most  affected  by  horblddea  are  under 
Vletcong  influence  and  thus  unsafe  to  visit. 
In  the  Commission's  report.  Dr  Constable 
pointed  out  that  the  rate  of  stillbirths 
among  humans  In  Tay  Ntnh  province  (which 
the  Commission  did  visit)  was  much  higher 
than  that  reported  elsewhere  In  Vietnam.  Tay 
Nlnh  province  has  been  heavily  sprayed  with 
Agent  "Orange,"  one  component  of  which  is 
3.4.8-T  The  U.S.  government  banned  use  of 
"Orange"  In  Vietnam  in  Aprtl,  six  months 
after  It  was  publicly  revealed  that  large 
doeee  of  a,4,5-T  caused  much  higher  Ind- 
dencee  of  birth  defects  In  mice  and  rats.  The 
Commission  report  noted  that  the  highest 
rate  of  stillbirths  In  Vietnam  was  In  1967.  the 
year  of  maximum  herbicide  spraying. 

The  Commission  report  pointed  to  an  im- 
usual  Increase  m  two  birth  defects— cleft 
palate  and  spina  bifida  (Incompletely  en- 
doeed  spinal  cord) — recorded  at  a  Saigon 
hospital.  The  Oommlaslon  said  there  was  no 
scientific  proof  that  herWcldee  had  caused 
such  defects  but  urged  further  study  of 
possible  causal  connections  Including  a 
"careful  autopsy  of  monsters  and  other  stlTl- 
homs"  and  of  thoee  with  congenital  ab- 
normalities who  died. 

Without  being  Informed  by  the  Commis- 
sion of  the  poeslblllty  that  herbicides  may  be 
connected  to  the  deaths  of  humans  In  Viet- 
nam, the  630-member  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  Council  still  passed, 
with  only  six  dissenting  votes,  a  resolution 
recommending  immediate  discontinuation  of 
the  use  of  all  herbicides  in  Indochina.  It 
would  have  been  unthinkable  for  the  AAAS 
Council,  a  eautloxis  and  conservative  body,  to 
have  passed  such  a  resolution  a  couple  of 
years  ago.  The  reeolutlon  stated  that  "there 
U  now  strong  evidence  that  the  anti-plant 
chemicals  used  for  defoliation  and  crop  de- 
struction In  Vietnam  have  seriously  damaged 
the  ecology  of  that  country  and  may  be  a 
serious  threat  to  the  health  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese people  and  particularly  to  the  health, 
livelihood,  and  social  structure  of  Vietnam's 
hill  tribes  (Montagnards)  .•• 

It  now  seems  clear  that  the  U.S.  military 
began  large-scale  defoliation  In  Vietnam 
without  knowing  much  (or  perhaps  caring) 
about  the  effect  of  massive  applications  of 
herbicides  on  humans,  on  other  animals,  or 
even  on  forests  and  crops.  There  has  been 
some  Indication  that  the  White  House  will 
order  a  halt  to  spraying  In  Vietnam  when 
existing  stocks  are  depleted,  but  this  Is 
hardly  soon  enough  for  the  Vietnamese  civil- 
ian who  feels  his  family's  health  will  be 
ruined  by  continued  spraying. 

The  only  vray  the  United  States  can  escape 
the  repeated  charges  that  its  use  of  herbi- 
cides Is  killing  Vletnameee  children  and  Is 
doing  catastrophic  harm  to  the  ecology  ot 
Vietnam  Is  to  stop  spraying  now. 
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EXTENSION  OP  PERIOD  FOR  TRANS- 
ACTION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  3  minutes,  be  extended  for 
not  to  exceed  an  additional  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICTER.  The  clerk 
will  please  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
(jeeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  to- 
morrow, immediately  upon  the  concla- 
sloc  of  the  remarks  of  the  able  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Billmow),  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  of  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectlOTi,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  CLOSE 
OF  BUSINESS  TOMORROW  UNTIL 
11:45    A.M.    WEDNESDAY,  FEBRU- 
ARY 10,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  to- 
morrow, it  stand  in  recess  until  11:45 
ajn.  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR AIKEN  ON  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  aek 
unanimous  consent  that  upon  approval 
of  the  Journal  on  Wednesday  morning 
next,  if  there  Is  no  objection,  and  follow- 
ing the  recognition  of  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders,  the  able  Senator  from 
Vermont  fMr.  Aiken)  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PREsroma  officer,  without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OKOTR  FOR  RECESS  FROM  WED- 
NESDAY TO  THURSDAY,  FEBRU- 
ARY 11,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
ffP^J  ^^  unanimous  consent  that  when 
we  Senate  completes  its  business  on 
Wednesday  next,  it  stand  In  recess  until 
"  °5'0ck  meridian  on  Thursday 
Jr^l  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  ^^gtnla.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICTER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


ADOPTION  OF  RULES  BY  COM- 
MITTEE CW  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  ELLENDBR.  Mr.  President,  por- 
suant  to  section  lS3(b)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  194fl,  as  amended, 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  at  its 
organizational  meeting  held  today, 
adopted  rules  governing  the  committee's 
proeedures. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  committee  rules,  as  adopted,  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  required. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rules 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

Rtn^ES     OOVERKINO     THX     PBOCSZrDKX     or     THE 

Sknatx     ComnTTKS    ok    AppaomiAnom, 

ADOPTBD    PtTBSrANT    TO    SECTION    lS3(b)     Of 

THs   ijtmsuimx    RaosaAinzAnoN   Act  of 

1M«,  AS  AVXKSKD 

1.    MZETIKOa 

The  Committee  wlU  meet  at  the  call  of  the 
Chairman. 

a.   QUOBUM 

a.  Meporting  a  Mil.  A  majority  of  tibe  mem- 
bers must  be  present  fw  the  reporting  of  a 
bUl. 

b.  Other  busttteta.  For  the  purpose  of  trans- 
acting business  other  than  reporting  a  bill  or 
taking  testimony,  one-third  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee  shall  ooastltirte  a  quorum. 

o.  TaMng  tesUmofif/.  Pot  the  purpoee  of 
taking  testimony,  other  than  sworn  testi- 
mony, by  the  Committee  or  any  subcommit- 
tee one  member  of  the  Committee  or  subcom- 
mittee shall  constitute  a  quomm.  For  the 
pTirpose  of  taking  sworn  testimony  by  the 
Committee  three  members  shall  constitute  a 
qviorum,  and  for  the  taking  of  sworn  testi- 
mony by  any  subcommittee  one  member 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

d.  Ex  olficio  members.  In  determining  if  a 
quorum  Is  present  ex  offldo  members  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  paragraph  8  of  Rule  XVI 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  shall  not 
be  considered. 

>.  psoxns 

Votes  may  be  cast  by  proxy  when  any  mem- 
ber so  requests. 

4 .  ATTXmtAMaC  OF  STAFF  ICXMBKKS  AT  EZSCUTTVZ 
SESSIONS 

Attendance  of  Staff  Members  at  Executive 
Sessions  of  the  Committee  shall  be  limited  to 
those  members  of  the  Committee  Staff  that 
have  a  respoMrtblllty  associated  with  the  mat- 
ter being  considered  at  such  meeting.  This 
rule  may  be  waived  by  unanimous  consent. 

8.    SaOAOCASTCNO  AND  PHOTOORAPHimi   0»  COM- 
Mi'lTKE    RKASnvoS 

The  Committee  or  any  of  Its  suboommlt- 
tees  may  permit  the  photographing  and 
broadcast  of  often  hearings  by  television  and/ 
or  radio. 


s.  AVAii.AnuTT  or  smooMMrrrxx  ixpoais 
When  the  bUl  and  report  ot  any  subcom- 
mittee U  available,  they  shall  be  furnished 
to  each  mwnber  of  the  (Committee  twenty- 
four  hours  prior  to  the  Committee's  consider- 
ation of  said  bill  and  report. 

T.  POINTS  OF  ORDXB 

Any  member  or  ez  offldo  member  of  the 
Committee  who  has  in  charge  an  appropria- 
tion bill.  Is  hereby  authortzed  and  directed  to 
make  points  ot  order  against  any  amend- 
m«it  offered  In  violation  of  the  Senate  rules 
on  the  fiocr  of  tbe  Senate  to  aatit  u>proprla- 
tlon  bUL 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ENVIRONMENT 
MESSAGE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
received  from  the  President  the  most 
comprehensive  set  of  proposals  for  the 
protection  and  enhancement  of  the  Na- 
tion's environment  ever  made  to  the  Con- 
gress. There  was  a  forecaat  of  this  In  the 
state  of  the  Union  message  when  the 
President  listed  restoratioo  and  enhance- 
ment of  our  natural  environment  as  the 
third  of  his  six  great  goals.  But  nothing 
said  previously  does  justice  to  the  broad 
sweep  of  the  measures  placed  before  us 
today. 

Rather  than  describe  these  proposals,  I 
draw  attention  to  just  the  main  cate- 
gories of  Initiatives  in  the  message: 

MEAStmtS  TO  STaENGTHEN  POLLUTIOlf  CONTaOt 
PBOGSAMS 

Charges  on  sulfur  oxides  and  lead  to 
supplement  regulatory  controls  on  air 
pollution; 

More  effective  control  of  water  pollu- 
tion through  a  $12  blllkm  financing  pro- 
gram and  strengthened  standard-setting 
and  enforcement  authorities; 

Comprehensive  improvement  In  pesti- 
cide control  authorltv;  and 

A  Federal  procurement  program  to  en- 
courage recycling  of  paper. 

KEASmiBS  To  CONTSOI,  EMESOING  P80BI.EK8 

Regulation  of  toxic  substances; 
Regulation  of  noise  pollution;  and 
Controls  on  ocean  dumping. 

MEAStTKES    TO   PBOMOTB   BWVttOKiaOfTAI. 
QVALTTY  IN  LAND  TJSE  DBCI8TON8 

A  new  and  greatly  expanded  open 
space  and  recreation  program,  bringing 
parks  to  the  people  in  urban  areas; 

A  national  land  use  policy; 

Adtustments  In  our  tax  poHcy  to  foe- 
ter  our  land  use  goals; 

Substantia]  expansion  of  the  wlldw- 
ne.ss  areas  preservation  svstem: 

Advance  clearance  of  power  plant 
sites;  and 

Regulation  of  strip  mining. 

FUKTHia    INSnlUTIOKAL    nCT«OVE10n«T 

Establishment  of  an  environmental  in- 
stitute to  conduct  studies  and  recom- 
mend policy  alternatives. 

STEPS   TOWAED    A    BEITBI    WOKLD    ENVTBOlrMTNT 

Expanded  international  cooperation; 
and 

A  World  Heritage  Trust  to  preserve 
parks  and  areas  of  unique  cultural  value 
throughout  the  world. 

This  strong  and  far-reaching  message 
demonstrates  the  wisdom  of  the 
strengthened  arrangements  in  the  en- 
vironmfint  area  the  administration  has 
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msde  in  the  last  12  months.  The  Pres- 
ident used  the  Councfl  on  Environmen- 
tal Quality  effectively  to  draw  together 
this  legislative  program  and  the  new 
ESivlronmental  Protection  Agency  gives 
us  the  base  we  need  for  the  new  and 
expounded  programs  proposed  for  the 
(xntrol  of  pollution  In  many  forms. 

I  have  personally  been  delighted  with 
tJbe  excellent  appointments  made  by  the 
President  to  head  these  agencies — Mr. 
Russell  Train  as  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality  and  Mr. 
William  Rucfeelshaus  as  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency — and  I  will  do  everything  I  can 
to  help  give  them  the  support  they  will 
need  In  their  assigiunents. 

The  15  or  more  legislative  items  listed 
In  the  President's  message  will  call  for 
careful  consideration  and  recommenda- 
tlon«  by  sdx  or  more  of  our  committees, 
including  Public  Works,  Commerce,  Tn- 
terior.  Agriculture.  Finance,  and  Foreign 
Relations,  again  Illustrating  the  broad 
sweep  of  the  recommendations.  I  Invite 
Senators  to  glre  early  attention  to  the 
Issues  Involved  for  there  is  ample  evi- 
dence that  the  coiHitry  will  expect  deci- 
sive action  this  year  in  this  area.  I  an- 
ticipate both  that  we  win  have  construc- 
tive contributions  to  make  and  that  these 
contributions  will  come  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

But  what  is  Important  for  us  all  tmd 
for  the  Nation  is  that  the  President  in 
todftfr's  environment  message  has  set  be- 
fore us  an  agenda  that  is  on  the  same 
scale  as  the  problems,  that  has  some  very 
Important  innovations,  and  that  gives 
hope  of  turning  the  comer  on  the  press- 
ing problems  of  pollution  and  degrada- 
tion of  the  environment.  I  am  most  In- 
terested in  the  proposals  to  lise  market 
forces  to  abate  pollution — as  with  the 
taxes  on  sulfur  oxides  and  lead  in  gaso- 
line— to  use  Oovemment  contract  policy 
to  promote  recycling,  to  strengthen  State 
powers  over  land  use  to  protect  the  en- 
vironment and  guide  development,  and 
toxic  substances  such  as  menniry,  and 
ocean  dimiplng. 

to  head  off  emerging  environmental 
problems  such  as  noise,  pollution  from 

I  congratulate  the  President  and  his 
associates  on  the  broad  vision  of  this 
message  and  commend  it  to  the  Senate, 
to  the  country,  and  to  a  world  that  is 
increasingly  coming  to  view  the  problems 
lavolved  as  we  view  them. 


SENATOR  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  COM- 
MENDED FOR  AID  TO  YOUTH 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  many 
of  the  columnists  commenting  on  the  re- 
cent election  of  i&y  colleague.  Senator 
Byrd.  Democrat,  of  West  Virginia,  to  the 
post  of  Senate  majority  whip  resorted 
to  stereotypes.  They  depicted  him  as  a 
coldly  efficient,  totally  dedicated  worker, 
and  devoid  ox  warmth  and  humor.  We  in 
the  Senate  wlU  agree  with  the  former 
descriptions,  but  those  of  us  who  know 
Senator  Bnu>  wlU  take  Issue  with  the 
latter  It  is.  therefore,  gratifying  to  see 
that  the  Washington  Post,  in  its  Sun- 
day. February  7  edition,  published  an  ar- 
ticle which  displays  another  facet  of  the 
West  Virginia  Senator's  makeup.  It  Is  a 


human  story  involving  an  American  Uni- 
versity stud«it.  Miss  Scarlet  Cheng,  who 
with  the  help  and  encouragement  of 
Senator  Bykd  Is  assured  of  the  oppor- 
timity  for  a  college  education.  I  com- 
mend Dorothy  McCardle  for  seeking  out 
such  human  interest  material.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord, 
as  follows: 

aBTATOa'a   9IUUKMT 

Sen.  Robert  C  Byrt  (D.-W.  ▼».)  w«a  eaUad 
off  the  floor  of  the  Senate  a  few  days  ago  to 
get  •  flrst-hand  report  from  an  IS-year-old 
CbinaM  girl  on  ber  marks  at  American  Uni- 
versity. 

"I  received  three  A'e  and  two  B's  for  the 
flrat  semester  of  my  freahman  year."  Scarlet 
Cheag  told  the  n«wly  elected  majority  whip 
of  the  Senate 

Sen.  Byrd  p«tted  \mr  Sbotilder  as  approv- 
mgly  aa  UC  she  were  one  of  his  own  datighter*. 
Actually,  he  la  the  parental  figure  in  ber 
life  today  and  la  keeping  a  promise  he  niade 
to  Scarlet's  late  mother  to  send  the  young 
girl  through  ooUejce. 

Sen.  and  Mrs.  Byrd  first  met  Scarlet  and 
her  mother  several  years  ago  when  they  vis- 
ited Chineae  restaurants  In  Shlrtlngton  and 
then  tn  Vienna  Later  they  saw  more  of  Scar- 
let when  she  was  a  straight  A  student  at  the 
Vienna.  Va    public  acbooL 

Four  years  ago  Scarlet's  nxrther  was  told 
she  had  terminal  cancer  and  decided  to  go 
home  to  Taiwan  to  die. 

As  she  and  Scarlet  boarded  their  plane, 
they  received  a  letter  from  Sen  Byrd.  In  It. 
he  pledged  to  send  Scarlet  to  college  If  she 
did  well  ID  the  American  high  school  In  Tai- 
pei and  tf  she  agreed  to  go  to  Azaerlcan  Uni- 
versity here. 

Sen.  Byrd  has  a  special  feeling  for  Ameri- 
can University.  He  got  his  law  degree  with 
honors  there  In  lOflS. 

After  Scarlet's  mother  died,  she  notified 
Sen.  Byrd  and  be  established  a  scholarship 
fund  for  her  as  he  had  pledged  to  her  mothM'. 
He  used  fees  which  he  received  for  conduct- 
ing eetnlsar*  on  the  legislative  process  at 
American  University  and  alao  from  leettirea 
he  gave  around  the  country. 

The  scholarship  established  by  Sen.  Byrd 
U  for  tuition  of  93,000  a  year  for  four  years. 

Two  years  ago  when  a  pay  raise  went  Into 
effect  for  all  UJS  senators— Byrd  voted 
against  the  raise — the  Senator  established 
another  philanthropy  He  sent  word  to  pub- 
lic and  paroeblAl  high  schools  in  West  Vlr- 
glBla  that  he  would  use  bis  pay  raise  to 
give  evary  high  school  valedictorian  In  bis 
state  a  435  UJS.  Savings  Bond  annually. 


PRESERVATION   OP   WETLANDS 
RESOURCES 

Mr,  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  competi- 
tion among  the  many,  often  incompatible 
uses  of  our  coastal  lands,  poses  a  grow- 
ing threat  to  our  basic  ecology.  Ttiou- 
sands  of  acres  of  tidal  wetlands  already 
have  been  lost  to  the  advance  of  housing 
and  industrial  developments,  dredging 
operations,  and  garbage  and  trash 
dumps.  I  believe  there  Is  a  strong  na- 
tional Interest  In  safeguarding  the  wet- 
land resources  that  remain ;  for  that  rea- 
son. I  recently  submitted  testimony 
against  a  proposal  to  fiU  marshlands 
near  Big  Point  Marsh  on  the  Chlcka- 
homlny  River  in  James  City,  Va. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rscosd  my 
statement  at  a  hearing  before  the  Corps 
of  Eiiglneers  on  this  project. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 
arATKMKiTT  or  Sknatos  Wn.LXAM  B.  Spono,  Ja. 

Mr.  Cbalrman,  I  regret  that  another  com- 
mitment prevents  me  from  being  present  for 
your  hearing  today  on  an  application  to 
dredge  two  channels  and  three  canals,  and 
fill  marshlands  near  Big  Point  Marsh  In  the 
Chlckahomlny  River  In  James  City  County. 
While  I  cannot  attend  the  bearing,  I  have 
expressed  concern  on  several  occasions  over 
the  rapid  destruction  of  the  nation's  wet- 
lands, and  believe  that  the  Issuance  of  a 
permit  for  the  project  In  question  would 
amount  to  a  refutation  of  the  national  com- 
mltment  to  preserve  these  valuable  resources. 

CompetlUon  among  the  many,  often  In- 
compatible uses  of  the  coastal  region  poses 
a  serloiis  threat  to  our  basic  ecology.  Thou- 
sands of  acres  at  tidal  wetlands  already  have 
been  lost  to  the  advance  of  housing  and  In- 
dustrial developments,  dredging  operations, 
and  garbage  and  tzaeh  dumps.  It  Is  In  the 
public  Interest  to  saieguard  our  remaining 
wetland  resources  from  the  kind  of  environ- 
mental devastation  that  accompanied  the  ex- 
ploitation of  our  land  resourcee. 

There  Is  ample  precedent  for  denying  the 
pending  application.  Only  eleven  months  ago, 
the  IVpartnient  of  the  Army  directed  the 
Oblef  of  Engineers  to  revoke  a  permit  Issned 
for  a  landfill  project  at  the  mouth  of  Himt- 
ing  Creek  In  Northern  Virginia.  That  deci- 
sion was  based  on  a  Judgment  that  continu- 
ance of  the  permit — and  the  subsequent  con- 
.ttructlon  of  high-rise  structures — would 
change  the  characteristics  of  the  environ- 
ment, adversely  affect  fish  and  wildlife  of 
the  Potomac  estuary,  and  make  It  dlfflciilt 
if  not  Impossible  to  restore  the  area  to  a 
more  natural  condition. 

Conflicting  testimony  was  submitted  to  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  on  the  Impact  of  the 
Hunting  Creek  landfill  on  aesthetic,  and  fish 
and  wUdUfe  values.  There  Is  no  such  con- 
flict In  the  pending  application.  Both  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Plsherlae  (Plah  and  Wild- 
life Service) ,  and  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, have  concluded  that  the  loss  of  48 
acres  of  Chlckahomlny  wetlands  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  natural  reproduction  of 
shellfish,  flnfiah.  bird,  and  animal  popula- 
tions In  the  area.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Virginia  Institute  of  Marine  Science 
is  tn  accord  with  that  flntftng. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers,  prior  to  issuing 
a  permit,  is  reqiUred  by  the  Plah  and  Wildlife 
Coordination  Act  to  consult  with  the 
US  Flab  and  Wildlife  Service  with  a 
view  to  the  conservation  of  wildlife  resoirrces. 
However.  In  my  Judgment,  the  Corps'  re- 
sponsibility extends  beyond  such  consulta- 
tion. The  factors  to  be  conaldersd  by  the 
Corps  in  appUoatlons  of  this  type  are  ably 
set  forth  by  »4r.  Robert  E.  Jordan,  HI.  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
for  Civil  Functions,  In  a  letter  dated  April  2, 
1970,  to  Senator  Jennings  Randolph.  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  PuWIc  Works  Committee. 
Mr.  Jordan  said: 

■'Presently  our  permit  regulations  Include 
requirements  for  specific  evaluation  of  the 
effects  of  projxjeed  non-federal  works  cot 
only  on  navigation,  but  fish  and  wildlife, 
water  quality,  conservation,  pollution,  aes- 
thetics, ecology  and  other  environmental  fac- 
tors: in  other  words,  all  relevant  factors  per- 
taining to  the  pubUc  Interest  in  environ- 
mental quality." 

Tbe  poUclea  set  forth  by  Mr.  Jordan  lu  hU 
letter  to  Senator  Randolph  recently  have 
been  confirmed  by  the  United  States  Fifth 
Circuit  CoTirt  oC  Appeals  (Zabel  v.  rsbb,  4S0 
Fad  199  < 5th  Clr.  1970). 

In  deciding  that  the  Corpe  of  Engineers 
should  not  lUnlt  its  consideration  of  permit 
applications  to  poasible  interference  with 
navigation,  the  Court  cited  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  19«>  and  a  March, 
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1870,  report  of  the  House  GoTernmeni  Oper- 
aUons  Committee.  In  addition  to  the  Pish  and 
^TOdllfe  Coordination  Act.  The  Co  art  hrtd 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  permit  can  be  denied 
on  the  grounds  of  conservation,  even  absent 
any  effect  on  navigation. 

Subsequent  to  the  decision  In  Zahel  v. 
fabb,  the  Senate  PubUc  Works  Committee 
ipiirwTfl  an  Intent  to  review  early  In  the 
gi2iid  Session  of  Congress  the  basic  statutory 
tntborlty  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  A  prl- 
nary  purpose  of  the  review  is  to  determine 
vbetber  the  Corps'  authority  should  be  re- 
ftatd  to  give  greater  emphasis  and  a  more 
adequate  formula  for  Incorporating  euvlron- 
mental  values  Into  decisionmaking. 

In  view  of  the  Important  role  of  wetlands 
to  the  food  chain  for  marine  life,  it  Is  Im- 
perative that  Virginia  develop  proc'»dures 
to  cope  with  the  Impending  confrontation 
between  economic  development  and  the  need 
to  preserve  its  coastal  resources.  Efforts  are 
In  progress  to  develop  both  state  and  Jed- 
ersl  legislation  which  would  establish  the 
machinery  necessary  to  menage  state  wet- 
lands. 

Meanwhile,  there  Is  ample  Justification  and 
precedent  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  deny 
the  permit  at  stake  In  this  hearing.  I  urge 
the  Corps,  in  the  name  of  conservation  and 
wise  environmental  management,  to  act 
accordingly. 


OCEANS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr,  President,  the 
grim  story  of  the  methodical  pollution 
of  the  oceans  continues  to  unfold.  In  Just 
recent  weeks  and  months,  we  have  seen 
a  massive  oil  well  Are  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico — and  the  wells  are  still  ablaze; 
a  tanker  collision  off  the  Golden  Gate 
Bridge  that  blackened  San  Francisco  wa- 
ters with  a  vast  oil  spill;  a  tanker  wreck 
in  Long  Island  Sound  that  spewed 
386,000  gallons  of  oil. 

Meanwhile,  the  U.S.  Navy  is  trying  to 
get  permission  to  dump  some  50,000  tons 
of  outmoded  explosives,  rockets,  propel- 
lant-type  boosters,  projectiles,  and  scrap 
Into  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

In  the  most  dramatic  statement  to 
date  of  the  dangers  from  this  acceler- 
ated pollution  of  the  sea,  the  February 
issue  of  Reader's  Digest  carries  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "Stop  Killing  Our  Oceans." 
written  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
<Mr.  Nelson). 

Last  year,  Senator  Nelson  introduced 
two  bills  to  put  a  halt  to  the  ravaging  of 
the  ocean  environment.  One  would  re- 
quire ecological  Btudies  and  permits  on 
all  proposed  ocean  dumping  and  would 
ultimately  ban  all  such  dumping.  The 
secOTid  bill  would  declare  a  moratorium 
on  the  drilling  of  new  oil  wells  in  the 
ocean,  putting  all  untapped  oil  into  a 
national  trust  to  be  held  until  we  de- 
velop the  technology  to  avoid  further 
Santa  Barbara-scale  disasters  from  off- 
shore oil  drilling.  Last  September,  the 
President  endorsed  the  concept  of  Sena- 
tor Nelson's  ocean  dumping  control  bill. 

Tuesday,  Senator  Nelson  reintroduced 
both  the  ocean  dumping  control  bill  and 
the  new  oil  well  drilling  moratorium  bill. 
It  Is  hoped  that  the  admlnLstratlon  wUl 
support  and  work  for  these  important 
measures  and  that  Congress  will  now  put 
the  matter  of  stopping  ocean  pollution 
at  the  top  of  its  agenda  and  act  on  the 
proposed  legislation. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Nelson's  excellent  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 


There  t)eing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Reader's  Digest  February   1971] 
Stop  Khxino  Oub  Ockans 
(Bt  Skm.  Oatlou)  Nklson) 

In  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  about  7000  feet 
off  the  sunshlne-and-salt-spray  wonderland 
of  Miami  Beach,  there  Is  a  man-made  phe- 
nomenon mockingly  known  as  the  "Roee 
Bowl."  The  Roee  Bowl  Is  a  large,  bubbling 
splotch  of  ugly  brown  that  sprawls  over  those 
blue-green  waves.  It  is  raw  sewage  piped  out 
frotn  Miami  Beacb  and  three  other  nearby 
communities.  As  yet,  only  rarely  do  wind 
and  tide  combine  to  wash  the  debris  back 
onto  the  beaches.  Meanwhile,  for  those  who 
can  stand  the  stench,  fishing  around  the 
Bowl  is  reported  to  be  excellent. 

Ordered  11  years  ago  by  Florida's  health 
department  to  treat  Its  sewage,  Miami  Beftch 
is  now  considering  its  first  step — extending 
the  discharge  pipe  one  mile  farther  out  to 
sea.  But  will  this  do  any  good?  In  fact,  Dur- 
bln  Tabb,  marine  biologist  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Miami,  says  that  because  of  prevail- 
ing winds,  extending  the  pipe  means  the 
sewage  Is  Just  going  to  be  blown  back  In- 
shore on  somebody  else's  beach. 

Southeast  Florida  Is  booming,  with  a  meg- 
alopolis of  ten  million  people  predicted 
within  20  years.  But  the  Roee  Bowl  Is  an 
ominous  sign  of  big  trouble  ahead  for  that 
supposedly  llmltleas  reeouree  on  which  the 
Florida  economy  Is  built — the  sea  and  the 
beaches. 

Fishermen,  divers  and  others  whose  lives 
are  entwined  with  the  sea  report  similar 
situations  all  along  America's  coastlines. 
Exafnples : 

Filter-cigarette  butts,  bandages  and  bub- 
ble gum  have  been  found  in  stomachs  of  fish 
caught  near  New  York  City's  sewage-sludge 
dumping  ground,  as  close  as  eight  miles  out 
In  the  Atlantic.  Meanwhile,  some  beaches  In 
northern  New  Jersey,  near  the  Atlantic  ship- 
ping lane  Into  New  York  harbor,  have  been 
turned  Into  a  nightmarish  scene  of  plastic 
bottles,  broken  dolls,  tar  from  oU  slicks,  even 
dead  animals. 

On  Galveston  Bay  In  Texas,  people  are 
sometimes  driven  from  their  waterfront 
homee  by  the  stench  from  thovisands  of  de- 
caying fish,  dead  from  pollution. 

Arotind  Panacea,  Fla.,  on  the  Oulf  Coast, 
crab  fishermen  are  coming  In  with  only  a 
tenth  of  their  catch  of  five  years  ago.  Mean- 
whUe,  land  developers  fill  In  and  destroy 
hundreds  of  acres  of  fertile  marsh  areas, 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  plans  to  cut 
new  waterways,  and  not  far  away  industry 
pours  poisonous  wastes  down  oncc-wUd  riv- 
ers into  the  Oulf. 

Rlnamon  C.  Fay  la  a  marine  blologlfct  who 
has  been  diving  In  the  Pacific  off  Loe  Angeles 
for  years  Now  he  finds  the  area  a  wasteland, 
and  when  he  turns  over  rocks  "It's  foul  and 
putrid  underneath." 

Batches  of  mackerel  caught  off  central 
California  last  year  contained  so  much  DDT 
that  they  were  Impounded  by  federal  health 
offlclals  as  unfit  for  human  consumption. 

The  Vital  Shallows.  Throughout  history, 
man  has  believed  that  at  the  sea's  edge  his 
power  to  destroy  stopped  and  nattire's  In- 
vincibility began.  Even  Rachel  Carson,  in 
her  1951  book  The  Sea  Aroutid  Va.  saw  the 
oceans  as  one  last  haven,  safe  forever.  How 
could  It  be  otherwise  when  the  oceans  are 
so  vast  that  continents  are  mere  Islands  In 
their  midst,  so  deep  that  a  Mount  Everest 
cotUd  be  lost  beneath  their  surface?  How 
does  one  pollute  a  volume  of  328  million 
cubic  miles?  How  poison  an  environment 
S3  rich  that  It  harbors  200,000  species  of  life? 

Yet  some  marine  blologlstc  now  say  grimly 
that,  unless  we  act.  the  current  accelerating 
pace  of  ocean  pollution  will  put  an  end  to 
significant  life  In  the  sea  In  60  years  or 
less.  This   would  be   a  catastrophe,   posing 


grave  consequences  to  a  world  dependent 
on  these  vital  resouross  for  food,  raw  ma- 
terials, recreation  and.  In  the  near  future, 
probably  even  living  space. 

The  vulnerability  of  the  marine  environ- 
ment becomes  dramatically  clear  when  we 
stop  to  realise  that  even  though  the  ocetms 
blanket  three  fourths  of  the  earth,  their 
productivity  Is  limited  mostly  to  the  rich 
waters  over  the  continental  shelves,  narrow 
bands  of  undersea  land  extending  from 
coastlines.  Eighty  pareent  of  the  world's 
saltwater-fish  catch  is  taken  from  these  shal- 
low coastal  waters,  which  make  up  only  a 
tiny  fraction  of  the  total  sea  area.  In  addi- 
tion, almost  70  percent  of  all  uaabla  fi^ 
and  shellfish  spend  a  crucial  part  of  tbtlr 
lives  In  the  estuaries — the  coastal  bays,  wet- 
lands and  river  mouths  that  are  30  times 
more  fertile  than  the  open  sea,  seven  tiaoes 
more  fertile  than  a  wheatfleld.  Cut  the  chain 
of  life  In  these  areas,  destroy  the  myriad 
bottom  organisms,  pollute  the  continental- 
shelf  waters  and  you  alao  ellnUnate  the  vital 
ocean  flsherlM. 

Already  pollution  or  overfishing,  and  some- 
times both,  have  gouged  fisheries  around  the 
world.  The  once-mammoth  sardliM  fishery  off 
California  la  now  gone.  The  croaker,  a  popu- 
lar food  fish,  has  virtually  dlsapp>eared  from 
a  large  portion  of  its  native  East  Coast 
waters. 

Meanwhile,  In  our  greedy  rush  to  create 
more  land,  the  vital  U.S.  coastal  wetlands 
are  being  dredged  and  filled  for  highways, 
industry,  bridges,  waterfront  homes — to  the 
tune  of  almost  900  square  miles  in  20  years. 
In  spite  of  scientists'  warnings,  this  con- 
tinues at  an  accelerating  pace  from  Qalves- 
ton  to  Chesapeake  Bay.  At  the  same  time, 
what  estuaries  remain  are  fed  30  billion  gal- 
lons of  sewage  and  industrial  wastes  every 
day.  These  poison  fish,  choke  out  oyster  and 
clam  bed.s,  render  the  bays  and  wetlands  un- 
fit for  anything. 

Dumping  Grounds.  While  the  vise  tighten! 
on  the  critical  Inshore  areas  that  lace  our 
coastlines,  pressure  builds  also  on  the  ocean 
beyond.  In  1968  alone  some  48  million  tons 
of  solid  wastes  were  taken  out  by  barge  and 
ship,  and  dumped  In  ocean  waters  off  the 
United  States — some  470  pounds  for  every 
person  In  the  country.  These  wastes  Include 
garbage,  waste  oil,  dredging  spoils,  Industrial 
acids,  caustics,  cleaners  and  sludges,  airplane 
parts,  Junked  automobiles,  spoiled  food,  even 
radioactive  materials.  Durlnig  his  two  papy- 
rus-boat trips  across  the  Atlantic  recently, 
author-explorer  Thor  Heyerdahl  sighted 
plastic  bottles,  squeeze  tubes,  oil  and  other 
trash  that  had  sonMhow  been  swept  on  the 
currents  to  mid -ocean.  On  some  days,  the 
crew  hesitated  to  wash  because  of  the  amount 
of  pollution. 

One  big  new  proposal  calls  for  piping  the 
concentrated  wastes  of  up  to  60  industries 
in  the  Delaware  River  Valley  80  miles  out  to 
sea.  But  marine  biologist  Howard  Banders, 
of  the  Woods  Hole  Oceanographlc  Instlttrte 
In  Massachusetts,  says  that  wastes  could 
wreak  even  more  havoc  on  low -tolerance  life 
In  the  almoet  unvarying  environment  of  the 
deep  sea  than  In  a  backyard  stream. 

Regulations  are  very  loose.  The  "letters  of 
permission"  handed  out  by  a  chief  regu- 
lator, the  U-.S.  Army  Corps  of  Enijlneers,  for 
dumping  more  than  three  miles  off  our  coasts 
aie,  the  Corps  admits,  "really  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  the  permittees  can  do  what  they 
please  when  they  get  outside  our  Jurisdic- 
tion." As  yet,  no  one  really  knows  who  has 
what  rights  and  responsibilities  In  the  ocean 
environment.  State,  federal  and  international 
Jurisdictions  remain  In  their  historically 
chaotic  tangle. 

Perhaps  more  than  any  other  problem,  the 
dramatic  oil-well  blowouts  in  the  sea  and  the 
oil-tanker  breakups  have  begun  to  awaken 
us  to  the  total  Inadequacy  of  our  present 
ocean  policies.  The  list  of  places  whwe  oU 
has  blackened  beaches,  killed  tbousands  of 
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MMl  pOMd  llngeHng  thr«»U  to  mArlne 
Ufa  U  aJreAdy  long:  Florida,  the  Oulf  Coaat. 
Www  Rngfland.  N«w  J«rMy,  Puerto  Rico, 
southern  California,  souttMrn  Kngland  We 
do  not  poaseaa  the  techncdogy  to  ooctaln  kh« 
oil  frotn  oce*D  disaster*.  Yet  oll-carrylng 
tanken  are  being  built  to  gigantic  acale.  in- 
ereaalng  the  rtoks  at  monumental  eplUa.  And 
by  1980,  If  preaent  tr«nda  continue,  we  shall 
be  drtlUng  SOOO  to  6000  new  undersea  oil 
well*  each  year.  According  to  a  report  tasuad 
by  the  Prwaldent's  Panel  on  Oil  8pllU.  we 
can  then  expect  a  Santa  Barbara-scale  dla- 
■at«r  every  year 

RadloactlTlty  from  the  fallout  of  early 
nuclear  teata  can  still  be  found  In  any  60- 
gatlon  sample  of  wat«r  taken  anywhere  In 
th«  sea.  Investigators  of  a  massive  die-off  of 
•ea  birds  near  Britain  recently  focmd  tm- 
uauaJIy  high  counts  of  tozlo  tndtiatrlal 
eh«mlcals  used  tn  making  palnta  and  plas- 
tloa.  TTie  worldwide  ua«  of  toxic,  peralstent 
peetlcldee  la  having  serious  advene  effects 
on  many  sperlea  of  flsh-eatln^  birds  and  birds 
of  prey  over  vast  portions  of  the  earth,  and 
there  is  erldenoe  tbat  these  poisons  can  also 
attack  marine  phytoplankton.  a  food  funda- 
BMBtal  in  t&e  chain  of  ocean  life. 

Vm  conclusion  Ls  unavoidable.  If  tough, 
tnWUfmt  action  is  not  taken  now,  we  will 
make  of  the  oceans  the  same  mess  we  have 
made  of  the  land.  And  the  neatest  loeers  of 
all  wUl  be  the  people — of  America  aiMl  the 
iforld. 

KKW    HORIZONST 

Altbougta  the  day  is  tragically  late,  there 
to  attll  hope.  But  make  no  mistake.  Turning 
back  the  maaelve  assault  on  the  sea  will  be 
a  tremendous  task.  Involving  dramatic,  ex- 
pensive modifications  In  our  policies  and 
pnorltlee  and  requiring  nothing  leas  than 
the  declaration  of  a  national  policy  to  pro- 
tect the  oceans.  Tbe  first  three  steps: 

1.  By  1976  we  must  end  an  dumping  of 
wastes  Into  the  sea,  the  Oreat  Lakee  and 
the  eoaetal  areas  of  our  rlvera  and  bays — 
except  for  liquid  wastes  treated  at  least  to 
levels  equal  to  the  natural  quality  of  the 
ocean  waten. 

As  Athelstan  BpUbaus.  president  of  the 
Amsrlcan  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Sdenoe,  has  said.  "We  are  running  out  of 
an  'awmy"  to  throw  things  away."  Our  only 
choice  now  Is  to  put  our  technology  to  work 
at  finding  ways  to  recycle  wast«e  back  Into 
the  eoonomy. 

a.  We  must  prohibit  any  new  aotlvlty — 
■uoh  as  building  offshore  Jetports  or  dtles — 
tintn  we  have  set  tough  controls  to  avoid 
the  kind  of  chaos  and  destruction  now  ap- 
parent on  land.  Por  ooee  tbe  public  must 
be  fully  Informed  and  consulted  at  every 
step.  In  deciding,  for  example,  whether  to  al- 
low marine  Industry,  with  all  Its  parapher- 
nalia, to  create  a  new  sea  honzon.  or  whether 
the  huge  new  supertankers  win  be  permitted 
In  our  waters. 

As  for  offshore  oil  wells,  we  should  halt 
all  drlillnf;  m  ecologically  sensitive  areas, 
such  as  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel.  And  we 
rtvould  prohibit  new  dnuing  anywhere  until 
ttMfre  is  oonrincing  evidence  that  it  will  not 
harm  the  manna  envlroiune<it .  and  until  we 
have  the  technology  to  contain  oil  spills.  Up 
to  that  point,  all  untapped  oU  and  mineral 
depoelta  under  federal  Jurisdiction  tn  the 
sea  should  be  held  unezplotted.  But  this 
must  be  done  by  setting  up  a  National  Ma- 
rine Resources  Trust,  which  I  have  proposed. 

9.  We  must  halt  the  reckless  dredging  and 
flUlng  of  priceless  wetlands,  and  the  carving 
tip  of  oeeanfront  tn  the  name  of  "progress." 
We  must  provide  funds  to  set  aside  more  of 
onr  cxMstllne  for  public  recreation. 

Paced  with  a  crisis,  Massachiisetts.  Mary- 
land and  the  San  Francisco  Bay  ares^  among 
others,  have  taken  first  steps  toward  outlaw- 
ing tbe  "right  to  destroy,"  which  has.  In 
effect,  been  claimed  by  prlvate-lntereet  lob- 
bies, and  have  set  new  standards  to  protect 
remaining  wetlands. 


The  question  Is:  WUl  action  be  taken  in 
this  session  of  CongreasT  Fortunately,  Ad- 
ministration officials  and  legislators  of  both 
parties  have  become  Increasingly  aware  of 
the  urgent  need  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
Marine  Bnvlronment  and  F^utlon  Control 
Act,  which  I  am  re-tntroduclng  this  jrear.  the 
federal  government  would  take  on  okajor  new 
reapoQslbllitles  to  protect  the  ocean  environ- 
ment under  U.S.  Jurlsdictloa.  A  national 
standard  would  be  set  which  the  states  oould 
follow  In  their  own  parts  of  the  seabed.  This 
kind  of  legislation  would  be  only  a  begin- 
ning In  saving  our  oceans.  "Environmental 
quality"  policies  will  be  adopted  only  when 
Americans  demand  them,  and  make  their 
demand  crystal -clear  to  the  land  developers, 
the  oU  Interests.  Congress,  and  government 
at  every  level. 

Finally,  all  nations  together  must  establish 
an  International  Policy  on  tbe  Sea  that  sac- 
rifices narrow  self-interest  for  the  protection 
of  this  vast  domain  that  Is  a  comnion  heri- 
tage of  all  mankind.  It  Is  a  task  that,  for  the 
future  of  man.  must  be  of  the  highest  prior- 
ity: a  ctiaJlenge  that  will  test  our  InteUlgencs 
as  a  species,  our  decency  as  human  beings, 
our  sense  of  moral  responsibility  to  genera- 
tions yet  unborn. 


EDUCATION  RESEARCH  VITAL 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr  President,  a  sig- 
nificant and  vital  segment  of  President 
Nixon's  message  on  educational  reform 
last  year  called  for  the  establishment  of 
a  National  Institute  of  Education.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty> 
In  sponsoring  S.  434  to  accomplish  this 
Important  objective. 

In  creating  a  National  Institute  of 
Education  In  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  8.  434  would 
provide  a  mechanism  whereby  system- 
atic research  and  experimentation  can 
be  conducted  to  allow  us  to  better  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  the  learning  proc- 
ess and  the  most  elTectlve  methods  of 
encouraging  learning.  It  will  also  lead  us 
to  a  closer  examination  of  what  we  ex- 
pect of  our  educational  Institutions,  and 
what  it  is  that  we  commonly  call  a  good 
education. 

Americans  have  always  been  proud  of 
their  educational  system,  and  rightly  so. 
But  during  the  decade  of  the  sixties 
Americans  have  come  to  realize  that  we 
do  not  really  have  equal  educational  op- 
portunity in  America.  It  had  been  aa- 
.sumed  imtll  the  late  sixties  that  a  good 
education  is  inevitable  so  long  as  the 
punil-teacher  ratio  la  low,  the  school 
buildings  and  facilities  are  adequate,  the 
teachers  are  college  educated,  and  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  innovation  Is  permitted  In 
curriculum  and  instructional  techniques. 
But  apparently  there  are  many  other 
a.spects  of  the  learning  process  that  we 
have  failed  to  recognize,  aspects  of  cogni- 
tive development  which  may  be  the  miss- 
ing links  In  our  efforts  to  provide  our  chil- 
dren with  a  good  education.  The  Presi- 
dent's message  cited  results  from  the 
1966  Eqnal  Educational  Opportunity  Sur- 
vey— the  Coleman  study — to  demon- 
str»te  that  the  relationship  between 
school  characteristics  and  levels  of  learn- 
ing is  not  very  significant. 

A  great  deal  more  research  is  needed 
in  such  areas  as  motivation,  achieve- 
ment, and  cognitive  development.  In 
spite  of  the  billions  of  dollars  we've 
poured  into  educational  improvements  In 


the  last  decade,  we  still  do  not  know  how 
children  leam,  what  works  best  in  help- 
ing children  to  comprehend  and  to  think, 
and  what  produces  or  encourages  a  desire 
to  leam. 

In  Oregon,  we  have  356  8cho<rf  districts 
and  38  institutions  of  higher  learning.  I 
want  every  student  at  every  level  In  my 
home  State  to  have  the  opportimlty  to 
reach  the  optimum  in  achievement.  This 
cannot  be  done  unless  we  better  know 
the  needs  of  the  students  and  the  most 
effective  way  to  communicate  with  them. 
One  key  element  In  bridging  this  gap  Is 
to  invest  more  dollars  In  research,  i  am 
appalled  that  less  than  1  cent  of  every 
Federal  dollar  spent  for  education  Is 
earmarked  for  research.  By  contrast,  5 
cents  of  every  dollar  spent  for  national 
health  care  goes  for  research  and  10 
cents  of  every  dollar  spent  for  national 
defense  goes  to  research. 

The  proposed  National  Institute  of 
Education  would  conduct,  support,  and 
coordinate  education  research,  collect 
and  disseminate  education  research 
findings,  provide  training  in  education 
research,  and  construct  education  re- 
search facilities.  Creation  of  this  In- 
stitute would  recognize  and  spearhead 
OUT  efforts  to  first,  determine  what  a 
good  education  is.  and  second,  see 
that  every  American  child  receives  a 
good  education  that  will  enable  him 
to  realize  his  full  potential.  In  short,  we 
must  reorder  our  priorities  to  give  educa- 
tion and  educational  research  the  prior- 
ity which  they  properly  deserve. 


ST.  ANSELM'S  COLLEGE  CONTRIB- 
DTES  TO  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
Just  re^«»*ved  from  St.  Anselm's  College. 
In  Manchester,  N.H..  a  letter  outlining 
&n  Important  effort  on  their  part  to  up- 
grade law  enforcement  In  New  Hamp- 
shire through  education. 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Collins,  vice  president  of 
the  college  as  well  as  director  of  law  en- 
forcement programs,  has  Informed  me 
that  St.  Anselm's  will  offer  this  spring 
more  than  half  a  dozen  courses  dealing 
directly  with  the  problems  of  law  en- 
forcement. These  classes  will  range  from 
a  study  of  modem  history  to  general  psy- 
chology and  urban  geography.  Also  In- 
cluded will  be  courses  in  evidence,  sociol- 
ogy of  the  family,  criminal  Investigation. 
and  case  preparation  and  police  interro- 
gation. 

Mr.  Collins  also  Informs  me  that  be- 
ginning In  the  fall  of  this  year,  St.  An- 
selm's College  will  Increase  significantly 
its  offerings  in  the  law  enforcement  edu- 
cation field  by  introducing  a  4-year  pro- 
gram leading  to  the  bachelor  of  science 
degree.  Courses  will  be  open  to  qualified 
police  officers  and  laymen  Interested  in 
law  enforcement  careers 

Mr.  President,  St.  Anselm's  College  is 
no  "Johnny-oome-lately"  to  the  field  of 
law  enforcement  education.  As  early  as 
1958  this  small  New  England  college  was 
assisting  the  police  of  the  city  of  Man- 
chester by  providing  classrocans  and 
other  facilities  for  training  purposes. 

In  recognition  of  the  expanded  and 
vital  role  policemen  play  in  our  society 
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today,  St.  Anselm's  in  1962  began  offer- 
ing as  a  part  of  its  coUege  program 
courses  on  the  various  ajspects  of  law 
enforcement. 

In  line  with  this  pressing  need  for 
more  law-enforcement  education,  I  am 
heartened  to  note  that  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  lias  awarded  the 
Governor's  commission  on  crime  and  de- 
linquency a  grant  of  $1,331  retroactive  to 
August  1970. 

ITiis  grant,  designed  to  enable  com- 
prehensive upgrading  of  police  and  crim- 
inal enforcement  facilities  throughout 
the  State,  will  help  fund  the  training  of 
police  personnel  in  new  and  specialized 
crime  control  methods,  the  equipping 
aiid  establishment  of  a  statewide  inte- 
grated communications  system,  and  a 
compreliensive  Juvoiile  delinquency  pro- 
gram. 

Tbe  Governor's  commission  also  has 
made  proposals  which  Include  plans  for 
upgrading  personnel  and  facilities  in  the 
State  and  coimty  prison  systems,  pro- 
grams for  reform  of  the  criminal  law  and 
procedure,  and  new  approaches — includ- 
ing the  establishment  of  halfway 
houses— to  the  State's  probation,  parole, 
and  rehabilitation  systems. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  speech  nearly  a 
year  ago  to  the  Knights  of  Columbus  in 
Exeter,  Nil.,  I  emphasized  that  aU  across 
the  Nation  we  need  to  increase  the  size 
of  our  police  forces,  but  that  escalation 
of  police  strength  must  be  qualitative  as 
well  as  quantitative. 

I  said  at  that  time: 

We  must  train  them  better.  After  all,  we 
expect  our  policemen  to  know  the  law,  be 
ftrst  aid  experts,  family  counselors  and  soci- 
ologists. We  exi>ect  them  to  have  the  wisdom 
of  Solomon,  tbe  patience  of  Job,  the  strength 
kDd  agility  of  Jim  Brown. 

With  the  work  in  the  private  sector 
exemplified  by  the  excellent  law-enforce- 
ment education  concept  advanced  by  St. 
Anselm's  College,  and  with  increased 
governmental  efforts  to  improve  our  law- 
enforcement  apparatus,  we  can  begin  to 
make  meaningful  progress  In  our  com- 
mon flght  against  crime. 

I  congratulate  St.  Anselm's  for  the 
contributions  they  have  already  made  to 
the  city  of  Manchester  and  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  I  wish  them  the 
best  of  luck  as  they  embark  on  this  new 
program  leading  to  a  degree  in  law  en- 
forcement. 


AH  human  beings  are  bom  free  and  equal 
Id  dignity  and  rights. 

At  the  same  time  they  declared  that — 
Recognition  of  the  equal  and  inallenaMe 
rights  of  all  ...  Is  the  foundation  of  free- 
dom. Justice  and  peace  in  the  world. 

It  was  a  testament  to  the  inherent 
worth  of  man  that  those  United  Nations 
had  Joined  together  to  uproot  totalitar- 
ianism and  restore  liberty.  They  had 
founded  a  new  order  on  the  principle  of 
the  equality  of  man. 

How  far  have  we  come  in  developing 
this  international  law  of  human  rights? 
Over  20  major  human  rights  conventions 
have  been  adopted  by  the  United  Nations, 
the  International  Labor  Organization, 
and  UNESCO.  A  few  of  them  are  in  force 
among  the  parties  which  have  acceded 
to  them.  Unfortunately,  sadly,  and  puz- 
zling, the  United  States  is  a  party  to 
only  two  of  them  and  this  has  been  ac- 
tivated only  in  the  last  couple  of  years. 
We  are  still  not  a  party  to  such  major 
conventions  as  the  Convention  on  tbe 
Abolition  of  Forced  Labor,  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  Political  Rights  of  Women, 
the  Convention  on  the  Elimination  of 
Racial  Discrimination  or  the  Convention 
on  the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of 
Genocide.  Nor  have  we  as  yet  signed, 
no  less  ratified,  the  two  international 
covenants  on  civil  and  political  rights 
and  economic,  social,  and  cultural  rights. 

Our  failure  to  advise  and  consent  to 
the  Genocide  Convention  is  a  failure  we 
must  now  correct.  We  cannot  afford  to 
delay  any  longer.  The  United  States  must 
accept  the  opportunity  and  obligation  to 
lead  the  great  struggle  for  human  rights. 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  delay  no  longer  in 
acting  on  the  Convention  on  the  Preven- 
tion and  Punishment  of  Genocide. 


THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF 
HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  4  years  I  have  urged  the  United 
States  not  merely  to  celebrate  human 
rights  but  to  advance  them  by  ratifying 
the  Genocide  Convention. 

In  1945  the  allied  powers  of  the  Second 
World  War  took  the  first  steps  in  laying 
the  foundations  for  a  better  world  order. 
They  adopted  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  in  the  preamble  reaffirmed 
their  faith  "in  the  equal  rights  of  men 
and  women."  Three  years  later  In  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
these  same  countries  again  affirmed  their 
oooimitment  to  human  rights: 


At  the  end  of  1955,  there  were  only 
93,000  telephones  in  service  in  Wyoming. 
That  number  has  alnnist  doubled  today, 
with  more  than  182,000  in  service;  and 
although  only  59  percent  of  the  Wyoming 
telephones  In  1955  had  dial  service,  we 
now  have  100  percent  dial  service. 

Mountain  States  Telei^one  in  1955 
handled  less  than  4  million  long  distance 
calls  for  Wyoming  people.  The  number 
increased  to  almost  13  milUon  last  year. 

Tbe  cost  to  Mountain  States  of  the 
upgraded  service  to  our  State  has  been 
significant.  In  1955,  the  company  paid. 
in  Wyoming,  about  $5.1  million  in  wages 
and  salaries,  and  in  1970,  paid  out  about 
$10.1  million  in  wages  and  sal&rles.  Back 
in  1955,  Moun'^Ain  States  spent  $4.6  mil- 
lion on  construction,  in  1960,  |7.2  mil- 
lion, in  1965.  $9  million,  and  $14.8  mil- 
lion in  1970.  This  totaJls  about  $124.5 
million  since  1955. 

Mountain  States  in  1970  paid  $6.2  mil- 
lion in  operating  taxes,  or  about  $35  per 
telephone.  This  is  substantially  up  from 
the  $1.8  million  total,  or  $21  per  tele- 
phone, pftid  in  1955  for  the  company's 
Wyoming  operation  in  operating  taxes. 

Dial  telephone  service  became  available 
to  100  percent  of  Mountain  Bell's  Wyo- 
ming customers  in  January  1966.  Since 
1955,  the  company  has  added  42  addi- 
tional cenlral  offices  in  our  State. 

Improved  Mobile  Telephone  Service 
beean  in  Wyoming  in  August  1966.  The 
IMTS  provides  dial  telephone  service  in 
vehicles  in  place  of  manual  service  re- 
quiring operator  assistance. 

Touchtone  was  unavailable  in  1955,  but 
is  now  available  to  eight  Wyoming  ex- 
changes. 

Wyoming  is  a  land  of  beautiful  wide- 
open  spaces.  We  are  grateful  that  Moun- 
tain Bell  operates  in  our  State  to  shorten 
the  distance  for  communicaUons  with 
loved  ones  and  business  assorlfttifs 


MOUNTAIN  STATES  TELEPHONE  IN 
WYOMING 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  because 
of  Wyoming's  wild  west  Image  which 
carries  over  from  the  old  days,  and  of 
which  we  are  very  proud,  to  talk  of  com- 
munications in  our  State  often  conjures 
up  in  the  minds  of  strangers — ^the  Pony 
Express,  Indian  smoke  signals,  cavalry 
semaphore  flags,  or  the  Wells  Fargo 
stage  Unes. 

However,  Wyoming  over  the  past  15 
years  has  been  a  leader  in  new  and  mod- 
em innovations  for  personal  and  busi- 
ness communications — in  large  part 
through  the  progress  of  Mountain  Bell's 
Wyoming  operations. 

For  Instance,  Universal  Emergency 
Calling — 911 — came  to  Wyoming  before 
any  other  area  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  The  911  conversion  in  GUlette, 
Wyo.,  was  the  ftrst  of  10  in  the  State. 
At  present,  Wyoming  has  two-thirds  of 
the  911  installations  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain area. 

Also,  the  "Dial  Tone  First."  a  revolu- 
tionary coin  telephone  service,  was  put 
into  service  in  Cheyenne  in  1970.  Chey- 
enne was  the  first  telephone  exchange 
west  of  the  Mississippi  to  offer  the  serv- 
ice at  that  time.  Cheyenne  still  has  the 
only  telephone  exchange  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  area  to  provide  it. 


THE    SILVER   CO.— A   GOLEWai 
ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  Presidoit.  in 
these  days  when  our  front  pages  are 
often  filled  with  economic  hardships, 
business  recession,  high  unemploymoit, 
and  concern  for  the  future  we  somfttimes 
forget  tlwt  dedication,  hard  work,  and 
inrolvement  in  the  comnaulty  still  can 
bring  success. 

The  Silver  Co.,  of  Manchester,  N.H.. 
has  Just  celebrated  its  &0th  anniversary. 
This  ccanpany  was  started  in  Manchester 
in  1920  by  two  young  men.  Henry  R.  and 
Morris  Silver,  who  had  arrived  in  this 
country  only  a  few  years  earlier  with 
their  family  from  Russia. 

Silver  Bros.  Co.,  Inc.,  originally  a 
wholesale  produce  and  grocery  business, 
now  aigaged  exclusively  in  beverage  dis- 
tribution. In  1947  Henry  and  Morris  es- 
tablished a  bottling  plant  in  Manchester 
for  Cott  Beverages.  Eventually  the  Cott 
beverage  business  expanded  to  the  for- 
mation of  Cott  Corp.  with  several  plants 
in  the  eastern  section  of  the  country.  The 
Silvers  sold  their  interest  in  Cott  Corp. 
in  1967  but  have  retained  ownership  al 
Cott  Beverages,  lAA.,  in  Montreal, 
Canada. 

Both  men  have  several  other  business 
interests,  each  being  owners  and  direc- 
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tors  of  seven  corporations.  Both  men 
have  devoted  and  continue  to  devote 
their  efforts  in  many  civic,  fraternal, 
educational,  religious,  and  philanthropic 
enterprises. 

Morris  Silver  is  president  and  Henry 
Silver  a  director  of  the  100  Club  of  New 
Hampshire,  an  orgsmlzation  which  pro- 
vides money  for  widows  and  children  of 
policemen  and  firemen  killed  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties. 

This  type  of  activity  Is  almost  routine 
for  the  Silvers.  Morris,  who  Is  chairman 
of  Manchester's  Planning  Board,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  Hampshire  State  Prison 
Board  of  Trustees  and  Parole  Board,  has 
a  distinguished  record  of  Interest  in  and 
support  of  public  servants.  Henry  R. 
Sflver,  a  member  of  Manchester's  Indus- 
trial Coimcll,  the  board  of  trustees  of 
SpauMlng  Youth  Center,  chairman  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  special  funds  committee, 
and  assistant  treasurer  of  the  Pine  Haven 
Youth  Center,  has  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion of  devotion  to  formation  of  the 
young.  And  both  men  have  received 
many  honors  for  these  and  other  civic- 
mmded  and  philanthropic  activities. 

The  list  of  organizations  to  which  Mor- 
ris volunteers  his  time  and  money  are 
almost  too  niunerous  to  mention.  He  is  a 
director  of  Manchester's  United  Fund. 
Sacred  Hoepltal.  American  Red  Cross, 
National  Muscular  Dystrophy  Associa- 
tions, United  OerebrmI  Pnlej,  Goodwill 
Industries  of  America,  Crotched  Moun- 
tain Rehabllltatton  Center,  ^aoldlnx 
Youth  Center,  and  he  Is  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Merrimack  Valley  Navy 
Leftgue.  Moreover,  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  Bentley  College. 
Boston,  and  of  the  President's  Advisory 
Council,  Brandels  Umverslty.  He  was 
named  a  fellow  of  Brandeis  at  the  1970 
commencement.  He  eind  Henry  are  oo- 
donors  of  the  Silver  Wing  of  Brandeis' 
Science  Building.  At  a  special  testimomal 
Morris  was  named  1970  Man  of  the  Year 
by  Temple  Adath  Yeshunm,  Manchester. 

Henry  R-  Stiver  received  the  1967 
Brotherhood  Award  from  the  New 
Hampshire  Chapter.  National  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews,  in  recognition  of 
his  work  in  the  development  of  intarfalth 
understanding  and  his  Invcrivement  In 
civic,  fraternal,  religious,  and  philan- 
thropic endeavors.  More  recently  the  Boy 
Scouts  honored  him  by  naming  a  New 
Hampshire  campsite  after  him.  Henry  is 
a  member  of  the  National  Board  of 
Trustees,  National  Jewish  Hospital  at 
Denver,  past  chairman  of  New  Hamp- 
shire Bcoids  for  Israel,  for  both  of  which 
causes  he  raised  the  highest  amount  of 
money  in  the  history  of  the  State.  His 
dedication  to  higher  education  is  as  dis- 
tinguished as  his  brother's.  He  Is  a  meo- 
ber  of  the  President's  Advisory  Council. 
Brarklela  University,  and  the  College  of 
Business  Admmlstration.  Suffolk  Uni- 
versity. He  is  national  chairman  of  tbe 
$2  mllUon  f\md  raising  campaign  for  the 
new  Library  and  Resource  Center,  Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne  College.  A  close 
friend  of  the  late  Richard  CardLnsJ 
Gushing.  Henry  worked  diligently  Tor  one 
of  the  cardinal's  greatest  Interests,  hand- 
icapped ana  retarded  children,  giving. 
among  other  things,  a  party  every  year 
for  18  years  for  the  children  at  Kennedy. 
Memorial  Hospital. 


Mr.  President,  this  is  a  dlstlngtilshed 
career  the  Silver  Brothers  have  written. 
It  has  meant  much  to  the  growth  of  New 
Hampahire  and  New  £ngland.  It  is  the 
kind  of  dedicated  cootrlbution  to  our 
well-being  that  I  wanted  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate. 


THE  BILL  RIORDAN  SUCCESS  STORY 

Ml-.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  first 
time  Bill  Riordan  arrived  In  Salisbury, 
Md..  to  open  a  retail  dress  shop,  there 
were  four  tennis  courts — all  with  cracked 
cement  and  grass  growing  about.  The 
tennls-pla>ing  community  numbered  not 
more  than  a  dozen. 

Today,  there  are  more  than  40  tetmis 
courts,  a  Michael  R.  Riordan  Outdoor 
Tennis  Center,  a  civic  center  built  for 
tennis  which  houses  3,500  fans;  and 
when  most  people  around  the  world  men- 
tion indoor  tennis  they  immediately 
think  of  Salisbury,  Md. 

On  February  21,  from  noon  to  4.  the 
TV  airwaves  across  the  Nation  will 
transmit  the  U.S.  Indoor  tennis  cham- 
pionship from  Salisbury.  Representatives 
from  18  nations  of  the  world — from  both 
the  free  world  and  the  Commxmist  coun- 
tries— will  compete  for  the  world  Indoor 
title  and  for  more  than  $220,000  in  prize 
money. 

The  great  historic  and  sports  event 
owes  its  popularity  and  success  to  a  man. 
and  to  a  city.  The  city  of  Salisbury;  the 
man — Bill  Riordan. 

There  are  few  small  towns  Ifte  Salis- 
bury that  have  the  charm  of  a  southern 
commimity  and  the  metropolitan  culture 
of  a  big  city.  It  Is  the  county  seat  of 
Wicomico  County  and  has  a  population 
of  about  19.000.  It  is  a  city  of  great  civic 
pride,  industrial  progress,  and  enlight- 
ened government. 

Until  its  recent  celebrity — the  new 
winter  capital  of  American  tennis — 
Salisbury  was  well  known  for  its  many 
local  specialties.  It  is,  for  example,  the 
headquarters  of  the  Delmarva  Penin- 
sula's thriving  poultry  Industry — the  Del 
Mar-Valous  chickens — the  metropolis  of 
the  Eastern  Shore,  and  a  center  of  Amer- 
ican history. 

Sports  events  on  the  peninsula  have 
always  been  famous  and  have  included 
gunning  and  sailing  as  well  as  the  an- 
nual Soft  Crab  Derby  at  Crlsfleld;  but, 
since  1964,  tennis  has  Joined  the  list  as 
a  favorite. 

Few  towns  of  this  type  could  be  host 
to  an  international  tournament.  But  ask 
the  many  International  players  who  have 
played  there — as  they  stayed  with  the 
famines  in  the  area — of  the  warmth, 
hospitality,  and  charm  of  Salisbury.  It  is 
a  city  which  every  American  Interested 
In  our  culture,  tradition,  and  country- 
side beauty  must  visit. 

Salisbury  and  Maryland  owe  a  great 
deal  to  Bill  Riordan — for  that  matter, 
the  entire  Nation  owes  him  its  grati- 
tude—for it  is  he  who  brought  Salisbury 
into  the  tennis  limelight  and  into  the 
hearts  and  memory  of  many. 

It  all  started  back  in  1964  when  the 
Tth  Regiment  Armory  In  New  York  City, 
where  Indoor  championships  had  been 
held  for  60  years,  was  in  need  of  repcdr 
It  was  then  when  the  U.S.  Lawn  Tennis 
Association — USLTA — asked    Bill,    who 


sponsored  successful  tournaments In- 
cluding one  in  Salisbury— to  take  on  the 
Indoor  tourney  for  Just  that  1  year.  Bill 
accepted.  Eight  years  and  eight  tourna- 
ments later,  Salisbury  Is  still  playing  host 
to  the  Indoor  World  Tennis  Champion- 
ship under  the  constant  aggressive  and 
devoted  leadership  of  Bill  Riordan. 

It  took  an  unusual  man — a  man  who 
had  a  love  of  tennis,  the  love  of  a  city, 
and  the  belief  in  an  only  in  America 
success  story.  Bill  Riordan  was  all  this— 
and  more.  He  has  followed  tennis  since 
the  age  of  10.  He  played  for  the  George- 
town University  tennis  team  No.  2.  His 
role  as  a  tennis  builder  has  given  him 
numerous  honors;  Sports  Magazine  An- 
nual Service  Award ;  Maryland  Salesman 
of  the  Year;  and  a  berth  on  the  USLTA 
Executive  Committee,  among  others. 

This  year  tennis  fans  will  again  see 
the  two  flnalLsts  of  last  year— Cliff  Richey 
and  nile  Nastose.  It  will  surely  be  a  great 
tournament.  We  wish  Mr.  Riordan  well. 
Marylanders  and  tennis  fans  are  proud 
of  Bill  Riordan  and  its  charming  dty, 
Salisbury. 

A  New  Yorker  article  of  March  12, 
1966.  has  become  a  classic  source  of  in- 
formation on  this  subject.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscou, 
as  follows : 

Ths  Spormvo  Scnrs 

Down  tbroTigh  the  years,  the  Seventh  Reg- 
iment Armory,  the  red  brick  Victorian  fort- 
ress that  guards  the  middle  reaches  of  Park 
Avenue,  has  connoted,  for  sports  followers, 
the  Unltad  States  Indoor  Tennis  Champion- 
ships. In  1888.  their  Orst  year,  they  played  at 
Bray's  BaU.  In  West  Newton.  Massachusetts, 
but  when  they  were  resumed,  in  IdOO.  they 
were  awarded  to  the  Seventh  Regiment  Ten- 
nis Club  of  New  York,  and  the  Armory  be- 
came their  permanent  residence.  Only  once 
In  the  next  slzty-three  years  were  the  cham- 
pionships held  el.sewhere — in  1941,  In  Okla- 
homa City,  the  home  town  of  Don  McNeill, 
the  National  Indoor  champion  of  1938  and 
one  of  the  tournament's  regular  contender*. 
A  rather  large  number  of  people.  I  gather, 
are  under  the  impression  that  the  "Indoors." 
as  the  championships  are  called,  are  still 
held  at  the  Armory,  but  the  fact  is  that 
their  venae  is  now  Salisbury.  Maryland,  and 
has  been  since  19A4.  That  winter,  because 
the  Armory  was  undergoing  a  thorough  reno- 
vation, the  tournament  was  shifted  to  SaUs- 
biuy  for  a  year,  on  a  stopgap  basis,  but  the 
Salisbury  pteople  did  such  an  eiltogether  re- 
markable Job,  infusing  new  life  Into  what 
had  become  a  rather  arid  event,  that  the 
Lawn  TenxLls  Association  simply  could  not 
take  It  away. 

The  new  winter  capltu  of  American  ten- 
nis Is  an  old.  seml-Southem  town  of  eight- 
een tbotisaod  Inhabitants  on  the  Eastern 
abore  of  Maryland,  om  the  Delmarva  Penin- 
sula. UntU  Its  recent  celebrity.  Salisbury  was 
known  chiefly  as  the  headquarters  of  the 
peninsula's  thriving  poultry  Industry.  (The 
local  bread.  naturaDy.  U  called  Del-Mar- 
Valous  chicken.)  Wilmington,  Delaware,  the 
ncarast  large  city,  is  a  hundred  miles  north, 
and  Baltimore  Is  a  hundred  and  ten  mile* 
northwest  AUegheny  Alrtlnes.  however,  op- 
erates a  puddle-Jumper  service  to  Salisbury 
en  route  to  Washington,  and  last  month 
when  I  went  down  the  morning  before  the 
1966  champlooahlps  began.  I  took  the  flight 
that  leaves  at  seven  forty-flve  and  reaches 
Salisbury  Jtist  before  nine.  Only  one  other 
passenger  got  off  there — a  tall  good-looking 
young  fellow  with  a  slight  Euxopean  accent. 
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Bince  there  wa»  but  one  taxi  and  we  were 
Uoih  heading  for  the  Wicomico  County  Youth 
gml  civlo  Center,  where  the  tournament 
to  held,  we  quickly  got  to  meet  each  other. 
Be  turned  out  to  be  Dmitri  Sturdza.  the 
jlo.  1  ranked  player  In  Switzerland,  who  had 
floim  to  New  York  from  Parts  the  evening 
before.  Por  the  mternatlonal  tennis  player, 
lie  was  outfitted  In  the  height  of  modesty:  he 
esrrled  no  rackets  and  only  two  were  tucked 
In  bis  luggage.  In  the  lobby  of  the  Civic 
Center,  a  big.  new.  curved-roofed  structure, 
ire  stopped  to  study  the  board  on  which  the 
draw  for  the  singles  had  been  painted,  I 
tnew  that  an  extremely  strong  fleld  was  en- 
tered, but  not  until  then  did  I  appreciate 
]ust  how  strong  It  was.  The  draw  went  as 
follows  (the  parenthlcal  Interpolations  are 
mine) : 

Arthur  Ashe.  Jr.  (t7,8.A.),  Jaldlp  Mukerjea 
(India). 

Stan    Smith     (U.S.A.),    Ian    Crookenden 
(New  Zealand). 

Tom    Edlefsen     (U.8.A.),     Juan     (Mabert 
(Spain). 

David    Power     (U.S.A,),     Cliff     Drysdale 
(South  Africa). 

Ronald  HOlmberg  (U.S.A.),  Dmltrt  Sturdza 
(awlteerland  I . 

John    Pickens    (UB.A.),    Ronald    Barnes 
(Brazil). 

Eugene  Scott   (U.8.A.),  Francis  Jauffret 
(France). 

Richard    Dell    (U.S.A.),    Maziolo    Santana 
(Spain). 

Dennis  Ralston    (U.S.A.),  Boro  Jovanovlc 
(Tugoelavla). 

Ulke      Oreen      (U.S.A.) ,      Tomez      Koch 
(Brazil). 

Praak  Proehllng  m   (U.S.A.),  Luis  ArUla 
(Spain). 

BItsy    Harrison     (U.S.A.),    Rafael    Oeuna 
(Mexico) . 

Charles  Pasarell    (U.S.A.),  Joaquin  Loyo- 
Uayo  (Mexico). 

Winner  of  Roger  Taylor  (O.B.)   vs.  Lenny 
Bchloss  (U.8.A.),  Torben  Ulrlch  (Denmark). 
Robert  Lutz  (UB_A.) ,  Nikola  PlUc  (Yugo- 
slavia) . 

Wlllam  Tym  (U.S.A.).  Jan-Erik  Lundqulst 
(Sweden) . 

I  was  a  third  of  the  way  down  the  list 
when  I  began  to  realize  that  each  match  In 
the  opening  round  was  bringing  together  an 
American  player  and  a  foreign  player. 
(Taylor,  though,  defeated  Schloss  In  their 
elimination  match,  and  so  two  foreign  play- 
ers met  In  the  &rst  round  In  that  bracket.) 
I  couldn't  remember  anything  like  this  before 
in  an  American  competition,  and  I  wae 
musing  that  It  constituted  one  of  the  great- 
est draws  I  had  ever  seen  when  Sturdza  said 
that  very  thing.  "At  Wimbledon, "  he  added, 
"you  will  find  players  from  all  over  the 
world,  of  course.  But  to  have  players  repre- 
senting thirteen  different  countries  In  a 
tournament  with  only  thirty-two  places,  and 
an  Indoor  tournament  at  that — this  Is  really 
amazing.  Everyone  Is  here  except  the  Aus- 
tralians, and  look  where  we  are  I  In  a  little 
country  town  most  of  us  had  never  heard  of." 
As  It  happened,  two  foreign  players.  Koch 
and  Drysdale,  and  two  Americans,  Pasarell 
and  Holmberg,  reached  the  semifinals. 
(Sturdza,  incidentally,  gave  Holmberg  a  very 
good  match  in  the  first  round  before  going 
<k>wn  6-3,  6-4.)  In  the  semis,  Pasarell  de- 
tested Koch  in  four  sets  and  Holmberg  de- 
feated Drysdale  In  five,  and  so  we  had  an  eJl- 
Amerloan  final,  which  Paaarell  won  In  three 
extended  sets.  There  was  a  lot  of  excellent 
tennu  durtng  the  championship,  but,  look- 
ing back,  I  would  say  that  the  star  of  the 
•how  was  Salisbury.  To  begin  with,  as  a  place 
to  play  and  watch  tennis  the  Wicomico  Civic 
Center  is  far  superior  to  the  Armory,  on 
wboee  dark  wood  floor  the  matches  had  a 
•on  of  phantom  quality,  for  It  was  almost 
impossible  for  a  specutor  to  follow  the  baU 
••  he  peered  down  from  the  balcony  through 


the  dim  lighting  and  the  fog  of  cigarette 
smoke,  and  not  much  easier  for  the  contest- 
ants. The  Civic  Center  provides  not  only  a 
much  better  surface' — an  emerald-green  can- 
vas, like  the  one  the  touring  pros  use,  is 
stretched  over  the  wooden  floor — but  infi- 
nitely better  visibility  a«  well,  partly  because 
of  the  canvas  and  parUy  because  of  the  up- 
to-date  Ulumination  and  the  enforcement  of 
the  prohibition  against  smoking.  Pvirtber- 
□oore,  on  this,  my  first  visit  to  Salisbury.  It 
struck  me  that  the  tournament  had  much 
more  of  a  championship  flavor  there  than  it 
ever  had  In  its  metropolitan  days.  For  tennis, 
the  Civic  Center  accommodates  thlrty-flve 
hundred  people,  and  on  the  last  three  days, 
when  the  buffs  came  In  from  Richmond, 
Norfolk,  Washington,  and  Baltimore,  there 
wasn't  an  empty  seat.  They  were  wonderful 
galleries,  too,  full  of  knowledge  and  apprecia- 
tion. Finally,  I  cannot  remember  attending 
a  more  c^>ebly  organized  tennis  champion- 
ship In  some  time.  Until  the  Indoors,  the  big- 
gest sports  event  on  the  Delmarva  PenlusiUa 
was  the  annual  Soft  Crab  Derby  at  Crlsfleld, 
and  It  is  clear  from  the  Under,  loving  care 
Delmarvans  have  lavished  on  tbf  champion- 
ships that  they  prize  them  properly.  Myself, 
I  woiild  not  W4nt  the  Indoors  to  Ise  played 
any  other  place. 

A  closeup  study  of  Sallsbiu7's  development 
Into  what  might  l>e  called  the  Oreen  Bay  of 
tennis  brings  to  mind  those  patly  formula 
success  stories  in  the  business  sections  of  the 
news  magaelnee.  "For  years  James  Crawley, 
a  partner  In  a  sntall  South  Bend  printing 
pozngany.  was  convinced  that  the  most  an- 
tiquated Instrument  In  the  modern  automo- 
bUe  was  the  windshield  wiper, "  suol)  an 
account  wUl  t>egUi.  "In  1064,  after  aU  the 
major  automobile  manufacturers  had  ex- 
pressed complete  disinterest  In  his  electron- 
ically operated,  faster-than-the-eye  device, 
Crawley  set  up  a  fQur-man  plant  in  his  ga- 
rage to  produce  his  Hyper  Wyper. "  And  so 
on  ad  aatra.  These  accounts  annoy  me  be- 
caiise,  for  one  thing,  they  make  me  feel  like 
a  sluggard,  and,  for  another,  everything  the 
hero. does  works  out  with  an  ease  and  dis- 
patch that  little  resemble  reality  as  I  know 
It.  The  trouble  Is  that  every  now  and  then 
things  do  happen  this  way,  and  Salisbury's 
rise  In  tennis  Is  such  a  case.  The  hero  of  the 
story  Is  William  F.  Riordan,  a  crisp  gregari- 
ous Main  Street  merchant  in  his  mld-fortles. 
Ideally,  Riordan  should  be  a  native  Salls- 
burlan,  but  the  fact  Is  that  he  Is  a  transplant 
who  grew  up  in  Forest  Hills  and  New  Ro- 
chelle,  the  son  oX.A  retail  merchandising  man 
who  was  president  of  Stern's.  After  the  last 
war,  Riordan,  a  graduate  of  Georgetown, 
went  Into  retail  merchandising  himself  in 
New  York.  "I  was  moving  along  well,"  he 
told  me  in  one  of  his  infrequent  breathing 
spells  during  the  Indoors,  "but  the  pace  was 
killing  me.  My  wife  and  I  had  a  lovely  home 
in  Essex  Fells — where  I  never  got  to.  I  was 
stuck  In  town  Just  about  every  night  enter- 
taining this  account  or  that  account."  In 
1952,  Riordan  made  the  break  and  went  to 
Denver;  then,  In  the  summer  of  1954,  after 
searching  nine  months  for  a  small  store  In 
a  smaU  town,  he  bought  the  Fashion  Shop,  a 
three-story  women's-apparel  store.  In  Salis- 
bury. 

The  only  thing  about  the  town  that  dis- 
appointed him  was  the  almost  complete 
attsence  of  tennis.  There  were  four  asphalt 
courts  in  the  main  park,  but  they  were  badly 
cracked.  A  few  grownups  used  them,  but  no 
boys  or  girls  evar  did — an  Intolerable  sit- 
uation lor  Riordan,  who  had  bvtmped  Into 
tennis  in  Forest  Hills  at  an  early  age,  had 
played  on  his  college  team,  and  had  oon- 
tluued  to  make  the  game  a  large  part  of  his 
life.  After  three  under-tennlsed  years  in  Salis- 
bury, he  decided  to  start  a  program  to  de- 
velop Junior  players.  Five  boys  answered  the 
call.  He  took  the  class  the  first  day,  and  when 
the  two  men  who  had  volunteered  to  split 
the  teaching  with  him  did  not  appear  for 


their  classes,  he  ended  up  by  running  the 
entire  program  himself.  Later  that  summer, 
he  Inaugurated  the  Wicomico  County  Junior 
Championships,  but  it  was  all  he  could  do  to 
round  up  sixteen  boys  and  sixteen  girls.  A 
year  later,  however,  the  boys'  championship 
required  a  draw  for  thirty-two  places  and 
the  girls'  championship  a  draw  for  sixty-four. 
Next  spring,  the  park  courts  were  resurfaced 
and  lights  were  Installed,  «uid  two  more  as- 
phalt courts  were  built  to  help  take  care  of 
all  the  youngsters  who  now  wanted  to  play. 
"That  summer — the  summer  of  '69,"  Riordan 
recalls,    "the    Pony    Lectgue,    the    baseball 
league  for  t>oya  of  thirteen  and  fourteen,  put 
a  clause  In  each  kid's  agreement  to  the  eSect 
that  If  he  played  i>aseball  he  wouldn't  play 
tennis,  Bight  on  top  of  that,  our  program 
gained   a   more   positive   reoognition.   Plans 
were  then  in  progress  for  building  the  Civic 
Center,  and  the  county  commissioners  asked 
me  to  serve  as  a  director.  I  told  then  I 
would  only  If  provision  were  made  Xor  indoor 
tennis  courts,   and   they   aU   answered,    'OX 
course,'  NaturaUy,'  'What  else?'  Then  I  knew 
I  was  home.  Schopeuhauer,  you  know,  said 
that  all  great  ideas  have  to  go  through  three 
stages.  Plist,  ridicule;  then,  vlolaat  opposi- 
tion; and.  third,  acceptance — as  if  the  idea 
had  t>een  a  self-evident  truth  In  the  first 
place.  That  fitted  our  expertanoe  perfectly." 
Riordan  inevitably  Isecame  involved  in  the 
Maryland  Tennis  Association  and  the  Middle 
Atlantic  Lawn  Tennis  Association.  When  he 
became  chairman   of  the  Middle  Atlantic's 
Junior    Development    Committee,    in    IMO, 
there  was  no  money  in  the  treasury,  and  he 
concluded  that  the  beet  way  to  raise  some 
was  to  put  on  a  compact  Indoor  tournament, 
limited  to  a  field  of  eight,  at  the  Civic  Center. 
He  scheduled  his  tournament — the  Middle 
Atlantic  Indoor  Championship — ^for  the  week 
before  the  1061  National  Indoor  Ohamploa- 
ahlps,    at    the    Seventh    Regiment    Armory. 
Looking  around  for  a  name  player  to  lend 
bis  event  a  touch  of  preetlge,  Riordan  re- 
membered that  Dick  Savltt.  the  former  Wim- 
bledon champion,  bad  two  legs  on  the  In- 
doors trophy  and  would  be  trying  hard  to 
gain  permanent  poasession  of  It  by  winning 
the  tournament  a  third  time.  The  Idea  of 
tuning  up  for  his  quest  In  an  uncomplicated 
but  formal  competition  was  put  to  Savltt. 
and  he.  came  to  Salisbury,  won  the  tourna- 
ment, and  then  returned  to  New  York  and 
retired  the  championship  trophy  by  defeat- 
ing Whitney  Reed  in  the  flnaL  The  Mid- 
dle Atlantic's  Junior  Development  Oommlt- 
tee  cleared  fifty-five  dollara  from  that  first 
promotion.  Kext  winter,  when  Jon  Douglas 
was    the    winner,    the    tournament    made 
twenty-six   hundred   dollars,   and    in    1963, 
when  Chuck  McKinley  beat  Gene  eoott  in 
the  final,  thirty-one  hundred  dollars.  That 
year  Riordan  persuaded  John  Sharpe,  an  Aus- 
tralian residing  in  New  Tmrk.  to  compete, 
and  promptly  renamed  the  event  the  Salis- 
bury  International.   By    Usulng    three   free 
tickets  to  all  Junior  and  senior  high-school 
students  In  Salisbury— one  ticket  for  each 
student  and  two  for  his  parents — Riordan 
assured  the  tournament  of  large  audiences 
on    the    Saturday,    two   thousand   students 
turning  out  for  the  afternoon  matches  and 
three  thousand  adults  in  the  evening.  In- 
door   tennis,   even    in    major   cltlee,   seldom 
draws  crowds  of  that  size,  paid  or  free,  and 
the  town's  cdyvloos  enthusiasm  was  the  prin- 
cipal reason  the  chairman  of  the  National 
Indoor  Championships  approached  Riordan 
at  the  grass-court  championships  at  Forest 
Hills  that  summer  and  asked  him  if  Salis- 
bury would  be  interested  in  putting  on  the 
Indoors  the  coming  winter,  while  the  Armory 
was  under  repair.  Riordan 's  first  reaction  was 
bearish.  To  stage  the  tournament  would  re- 
quire twenty  thousand  dollara,  he  calculated, 
and    he    was    not    certain    that    Wicomico 
County  was  geared  for  that  kind  of  opera- 
tipu,  but  in  the  end  the  challenge  of  mer- 
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fihmrnHMing  »  MK-ttm«  toum»tn«nt  oTwrod* 
tbli  conaldsrmtton.  RlordAn  entered  a  bid  for 
Um  1964  Indoora,  and  fiaiubury  won  out.  It  U 
reported,  over  St.  Louis.  Cbicaco.  ajid  J«ck- 
■oa,  UlBalMlppl. 

After  the  town's  flnt  escttement  mt  laivling 
an  suttMBtlc  natloBai  champiciMhi^  b«d 
worn  off,  RlordAn  found  tbAt  raMBff  ttM 
neoeeaary  funds  wee  every  bit  as  dUBcult  as 
be  bad  anticipated.  "When  we  tried  to  tell 
boxes  for  a  nvlntmum  of  a  hundred  dollars," 
be  remembers,  "everybody  kind  of  yawned. 
The  doctors  were  an  exception  They're  the 
eountry's  beet  sports  fans,  and  they  were 
with  us  all  the  way."  Rlordan  at  length  got 
support  from  the  business  oommunlty.  The 
Salisbury  TtMM*.  the  Wayne  Pump  Company, 
and  the  Bastem  Shore  Publ!c  Senrice  Com- 
paay  each  boufht  a  five- hundred -dollar  box. 
•dd  on  the  eve  of  the  chsjnpion&blp,  when 
hs  was  still  two  thousand  dollars  short,  he 
•oM  the  advertising  space  on  the  scoreboard 
for  that  iBaount  to  Delmarva  Poultry  Indus- 
try, Inc.  That  flrst  year,  however,  Rlordan 
■cored  a  really  tremendo\is  coup  Par  the  flrst 
time  ever,  the  Indoors  (to  be  explicit,  the 
singles  final)  was  nationally  televtaed.  Sports 
Network  paM  oiify  five  hundred  dollars  for 
the  right*,  but  the  insportant  thing,  to  tennis 
people,  was  that  a  hundred  and  ttzty-flve 
stations  esLrrted  the  match.  iMcKlnley  de- 
feated Halston  in  a««  sets  )  In  this  mo- 
ment of  triumph,  the  late  James  Dickey, 
then  the  preeident  at  the  U.S  L.TA.,  declared 
that  the  idM  Indoors  were  the  greatest  boost 
tennis  had  received  in  a  decade,  and  he 
forthwith  agata  awarded  the  totirnament  to 
Salisbury  In  lUe.  Sports  Network  paid  five 
thousand  dollars  to  televise  the  final,  a  bril- 
liant mat-nh  in  which  LuodquLst  defeated 
Baiaton  in  fo«r  sat*.  Tbalr  duel  ran  an 
and  tw«nty-fl9e  minutes  over  Its  sched- 
atrtlsae,  but  Sports  Network  carried  It 
alt.  and  the  last  hour  of  the  match  was 
waeehad  by  around  fourteen  million  people, 
the  laxgast  audience  In  history  to  view  a 
tennis  matfh  In  this  oountry.  Unfortunately, 
this  proved  to  be  a  sort  of  Pyrrhic  vtetory 
The  extra  alrtlme.  which  was  unsponaored. 
eoet  Sports  Network  approxlmateiy  a  b«tn- 
dred  thousand  dollars,  and  it  was  not  In- 
eilned  to  take  oa  the  telecast  in  IMd.  Rlortlan 
approached  the  other  natworka.  but  the  CBS. 
sports  dlvlsloai  was  involved  In  arraiuitn^  a 
Dew  oontr«et  with  the  National  Pootball 
Lea^a,  and  A^.C.  and  N3.C.  ware  interested 
In  televising  the  Indoora  only  under  thetr 
own  conditions.  (A.B.C  wanted  the  final  to 
be  pushed  up  to  aaturday.  and  S.B,C.  indi- 
cated Chat  U  ml^ht  not  show  a  taped  vcr- 
■tBD  untU  a  month  later.)  Tbeae  Rlordan 
was  not  prepared  to  acoapt.  As  a  result  the 
1944  Indoors  ware  televised  only  on  the 
Erastem  Shore,  though  edited  tapes  w<ss<e 
subsequently  shown  in  a  few  large  dtlea. 
In  a  day  when  most  ot  the  overlords  ot  sport 
wlU  do  anything  to  please  the  overlords 
of  broadcasting.  Rlordan  is  to  ba  admired  tat 
raXualnj;  to  distort  a  distinguiahad  erect 
simply  to  acoomraofUto  television. 

The  most  stirprislng  feature  of  the  cfaam- 
ptooahip  was  the  early  ehmlnatton  of  four 
•C  tlM  playof*  oaort  haavtly  favorvd — San- 
tana  of  Spain,  the  victor  at  Porest  HUIs  last 
September  and.  at  Salisbury,  the  top-seeded 
foreign  sacrant;  Lundquist  of  Swwden.  who 
«M  the  dafeading  champtoc;  Ashe,  our  moat 
promising  young  player,  who  had  returned  in 
lata  January  froos  Austrmlla.  where  he  had 
been  the  senaatton  of  ths  tournament  saa- 
son;  and  Ralston,  our  first-ranked  player  and 
the  top- seeded  American  at  Salisbury  San- 
taita  want  out  in  the  second  round,  losing 
In  straight  sata«  • — 4.  8 — 3.  to  Scott,  who 
played  an  ainvoat  perfect  match  This  upset 
had  hardly  been  digested  whan  first  Lund- 
quist and  then  Ral5ton  were  also  beaten  In 
the  second  round—  Ralston  In  three  bard- 
fought  sets  by  Koch,  and  Lundquist  ts 
straight  sets  by  Lata,  a  substantial  el|^te«i- 
yaar-old   frenHman    from  the   Onivarslty  at 


Southern  Calirornla.  who  Is  our  currant  Na- 
tlooai  Junior  champton.  (Until  the  semi- 
finals, ail  matchea  were  beet  of  three  sets.) 
Ashe  Lsated  only  a  round  longer  before  balng 
put  out  by  Drysdale,  6—3.  • — 6.  In  a  way, 
Aahe's  showing  was  not  entirely  unex[>ected. 
tor.  after  sis  months  of  practically  uninter- 
rupted ocsnpeUtioQ.  he  is  patently  over-ten- 
nlaed  Moreover.  Ashe,  who  Is  nearsighted,  was 
wearing  glssass — an  experiment  he  had 
staxted  only  a  week  before,  at  an  Indoor 
tournament  In  Philadelphia.  It  was  evident 
from  the  way  be  was  hitting  the  bail  all  over 
the  racket  face  that  It  vUl  take  him  a  while 
yet  to  get  used  to  glasses.  (He  does  not  In- 
tend to  wear  them  for  outdoor  play.)  While 
upsets  are  far  OKire  ooounon  In  Indoor  than 
In  outdoor  tennis — servloe  counts  so  very 
much  on  the  fiMt  indoor  surface  that  a  man 
riding  a  hot  serving  streak  can  often  beat 
a  superior  opponent — It  Is  dilBcult  to  remem- 
ber an  Indoor  ehamplonahlp  In  recent  years 
in  which  so  many  players  of  international 
rank  were  dispatched   to  swiftly. 

After  the  allmlnatlon  of  the  Mg  guns,  the 
role  at  favorite  shifted  to  Pasarell,  a  sturdy 
six-footer  from  Santttroe.  in  Puerto  Rleo. 
who — to  use  a  golf  phrase — plays  out  of  the 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles.  In 
winning  that  Philadelphia  tourney  Just  be- 
fore the  championship.  Pasarell  had  defeated 
both  Ashe  and  Lundquist.  and  in  breezing 
throtigb  his  first  three  matches  at  Salisbury 
without  even  being  carried  to  a  deuced  set 
be  looked  solid  indeed.  He  was  serving  mar- 
veioualy  wed.  but  since  he  generally  does — 
only  Asbe  among  oar  amateur  players  haa  a 
more  powerful  serve — this  attracted  leas  at- 
tenUoa  than  the  hl«h  quaUty  of  the  rest 
of  his  game,  bis  return  ot  service  In  partlca- 
lar  He  was  pounding  It  back  as  aggreaalveiy 
as  be  did  last  summer  In  '***'^>f"g  both 
Bmersoa  and  StoUe  at  Uerlon.  and  StoUe  once 
again  at  Porest  HlUs  Paaarell's  main  short- 
eomlng  has  been  his  mconslstency  His  game 
climbs  peaks  and  stumbles  Into  valleya  from 
week  to  week,  sometimes  tram  day  to  day.  and 
vhrn  be  gets  Into  a  tight  comer  against  an 
(opponent  he  Is  not  certain  he  can  beat,  tats 
ooBfldence  fiet|uentty  dreserta  him. 

Tn  the  semifinal  In  the  bottom  half  of  the 
draw,  be  came  up  against  Koch,  the  twenty- 
y«ar-old  Brazilian  left-hander  from  Rio 
Ormnde  do  Bui,  the  state  adjacent  to  Uru- 
guay, where  most  of  the  German  immigrants 
to  Brazil  settled  In  describing  Koch,  a  tall, 
pleasant  young  man  who  looks  Ilka  a  cod- 
oert  pianist,  the  word  tennis  people  costam- 
arlly  nse  Is  •^nMe  "  In  the  past  two  years 
he  has  several  times  been  on  the  verge  of 
brviaUng  tlmragh  in  a  Mg  tournament,  and 
old  tennis  bands,  when  they  dtscusa  why  he 
hasnt  maacged  It.  blame  his  gentleness.  As 
one  Hemlngwayeaque  commentator  expressed 
It,  "There  comes  a  time  In  every  match  when 
you've  got  to  slam  the  ball  at  your  oppo- 
nent's head  to  win  a  big  point,  and  this 
Koch  kid  Just  won't  do  it."  While  he  la  not 
a  power  hitter,  tike  Ashe  and  Pasarell.  Koch 
ts  severe  enough,  and  In  rnw^lrg  ills  way  to 
the  semifinals  by  defeating  Ralston  and 
C^una  in  two  of  ttie  most  interesting 
ma*ctes  of  the  tournament,  tie  played  ex- 
caadtngly  sound  staff,  volleying  low  returns 
especially  well  and  winning  the  pivotal 
points  by  paaaing  up  the  theatrical  shot  In 
favor  of  the  tntelllgent  one  The  t>tg  qties- 
tlon  la  his  match  with  PasareU  was  whether 
tM  would  t>e  aMe  to  handle  tba  Puarto 
Rlcan's  service — a  cotsiderabie  amtcmnent 
Indoora  since,  apart  from  Its  speed.  It  carries 
a  heavy  spin,  wlilch.  accentuated  on  a  can- 
vaa  ■arfaee,  eausas  tlie  ball  to  Iveak  with 
aatiaina  abarpnaas.  At  the  start.  Koch  could 
not  eope  wtth  it  at  aQ.  In  dropping  the  ftavt 
set.  6-3.  be  d:d  not  even  sncceed  in  putting 
the  bsJl  in  play  until  Paaarell's  fourth  service 
game.  Tn  the  second  aet  be  began  to  adjust 
to  the  big.  ^mptntr  set  tt«je.  Indeed,  in  tite 
twelfth  game  he  got  to  g«me  point — and  set 
point — against   K.   P>aaareII.  however.   puUad 


out  of  the  Jam  with  two  bug*  acea.  and  want 
on  to  take  the  set.  g-6.  In  ttie  tturd  set, 
PasareU  was  leading.  4-8,  in  games,  with  hU 
own  service  coming  up.  when  suddenly  ths 
prospect  of  victory  appeared  to  unnerve  him. 
His  service  started  to  wobble,  and,  playing 
a  succession  of  weak,  btimed  ground  strokes, 
he  lost  the  game  at  love.  Koch,  heartened  by 
this  turn  of  events,  broke  through  Paaarsll 
again  in  the  twelfth  game  and  took  the  set, 
7-8.  The  fourth  set  was  a  serving  duel  au 
the  way.  each  man  holding  without  much 
trouble  unul  PasareU  broke  Koch  In  the 
seventeenth  game.  During  this  protracted 
set.  Paaarell's  return  of  servloe  tMd  been 
much  too  paaatve.  but  in  tius  gams  he  at 
long  last  went  on  the  attack,  and  at  3O-30 
tilt  two  auperb  returns — a  raking  focahaiid 
that  Koch  barely  got  his  racket  on  and  vol- 
leyed Into  tba  net.  and  an  acutely  angled 
cross-court  backtiand  ttiat  went  for  a 
clean  placameikt.  Pasarell  dow  led.  9-8.  and 
had  only  to  bold  service  for  tl>e  oiatch.  Hare 
tM  was  all  resolution,  and  went  out  in  a  most 
convincing  style. 

Uolintwrg,  Pasaxeii's  opponent  tn  tbs  final, 
has  lot^  been  one  of  the  ranking  enlgn\aa 
of  tennla.  No  contemporary  anaiteur  pce- 
seases  more  natural  ability  ttian  this  portly 
young  man  out  of  Brooklyn,  who  gained  s 
place  among  our  top  ten  players  nine  years 
ago.  when  he  was  only  nineteen.  Great  things 
were  expected  of  him,  and  at  one  time  or 
anottMT  tM  fcas  l>eatea  ail  t)M  ctiamplons. 
but  on  the  Important  occasion — and  to  a 
much  greater  degree  ttian  Pasarell^he  gen- 
erally has  a  woeful  time  holding  tils  confi- 
dence and  tils  oocoentratlon.  Holmbwg  is 
frequently  the  Wodetiouse  golfer  wlko  Is 
thrown  oO  tila  game  liy  the  roaring  of  the 
butterflies  In  a  nearby  meadow.  In  ttis  ttilrd 
set  of  tiia  match  with  Drysdaie,  for  Instance, 
he  was  bothered  by  ttie  movement  of  the 
ball  boya,  concerned  atxnit  ttie  height  of 
the  net  (he  twice  tiad  the  net-oord  Judge 
check  lt> .  and  completely  nonplussed  when  a 
woman  in  the  standa  could  not  find  her  seat. 
It  was  typical  of  tiim  ttiat.  In  an  excellent 
position  to  wrap  up  ttie  fourth  set  and  ttie 
match,  he  suffered  a  lapse  very  much  like 
Paaarell's  against  Koch,  dropped  tils  serve  by 
netting  ttiree  volleys  tn  a  row,  and  ttien 
lost  ttie  set.  However,  tt  should  be  noted  that 
In  winning  the  fifth  set.  9-^.  he  displayed  a 
eootneaa  and  a  tiaalc  aiMixrance  I  had  never 
t>efore  seen  blm  exhlt>lt  against  an  opponent 
ot  world  class  after  losing  his  grip  oo  a 
match.  As  a  result,  Holmberg  reached  tlie 
final  of  a  major  ctiampionahlp  for  the  first 
thne  m  tils  fairly  extensive  career.  As  I 
watched  him  warm  up  wtth  Pasarell.  ttie 
thou^t  went  thrtmgh  my  mind — as  tt  must 
liave  gone  ttirough  the  mtnd  of  many  other 
spectators — ttiat  If  sheer  talent  were  the 
only  requisite  m  competitive  tennis,  Hohn- 
twrg  would  t>y  now  he  as  famlUar  a  finalist 
aa  Roy  Emerson,  tili  almost  exact  contem- 
porary. No  one  lias  a  l)etter  eye  for  the  l>all, 
a  surer  sense  of  tlie  racket  bead,  or  more 
facile  reflexes.  Blast  the  lian  at  tilm  aa  tie 
comes  In  to  net,  and.  with  an  eSortleasneai 
that  bmdets  on  Indolence.  lie  simply  filpa 
hia  racket  to  ttie  angle  he  wanta  and  dl>- 
patctiea  the  perfact-plia  volley  His  ground 
strokaa  are  pretty  and  his  service,  though  le« 
graeatful.  U  fast  and  effective.  Maytie  all  hs 
ttaa  ever  needed  la  someone  like  Harry  Hop* 
man  to  drive  him  bard,  make  him  run.  pollsti 
his  thinking,  and  stiore  up  his  determlnsUon. 

Since  PaaajTH  Is  also  an  attractive  strokes 
player,  ttiere  was  a  chanee  we  would  be 
treated  to  an  exceptionally  good  final.  tHit 
we  were  not  that  lucky.  The  meanlngfulnesB 
of  the  occasion  for  both  men  seemed  to  have 
the  effect  ot  constricting  their  moves  and 
their  Bbotmaklng  Nelttier  played  nearly  as 
well  as  he  had  earlier  tn  the  week,  and  there 
ensoed  a  very  dtUl  match  tn  wtilcb  serrlce 
bulked  much  too  large,  even  though  tx^h 
PasareU  and  Hobnberg  were  serving  much 
leas  expiaalTtfy  tlian  they  usnalTy  do.  Pasarell 
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^n  out.  12-10,  10-8,  8-6,  mainly  because  he 
returned  service  a  shade  less  tentatively  than 
Holmberg  In  the  crlllcal  passages.  There  was 
s  sameness  about  all  three  set*.  Early  In  the 
flnt  one,  service  breaks  were  exchanged,  and 
then  games  followed  service  until  Pasarell 
twoke  Holmberg  In  the  twenty-flrst  game.  He 
ihen  seried  out  sliaklly  for  the  set.  In  the 
second  set.  both  men  held  service— quite  eas- 
ily most  of  the  time — untU  the  seventeenth 
~ije.  which  Holmberg  dropped  at  love:  on 
sU  four  points  he  failed  to  get  his  first  ball 
m,  and  Pasarell  Jumped  on  his  second  serve. 
4galn,  Pasarell.  even  after  holding  triple 
IS*  point,  had  trouble  going  out  on  his  serv- 
ice, but  eventually  he  did.  The  third  set  of- 
fered a  slight  change  In  format,  both  men 
niovlng  In  from  the  base  line,  and  returning 
service  more  assertively.  Pasarell  twice  lost 
his  service  immediately  after  winning  Holm- 
berg's,  but  after  breaking  ttirough  once  again. 
in  the  thirteenth  game,  to  lead.  7-6.  he  fought 
back  from  0-40  and.  ripping  off  five  fine 
points  m  a  row.  was  Anally  home.  One  of  my 
reasons  for  recounting  the  progress  of  this 
match  In  such  a  lapidary  manner  Is  to  under- 
line the  difficulty  Pasarell  so  often  encounters 
In  controlling  his  serve  when  a  set  Is  his  for 
the  taking.  He  produces  the  stroke  so  correct- 
ly and  so  easily  that  he  should  be  all  aplomb 
in  such  situations,  and  perhaps  now  that  he 
baa  at  length  won  a  major  championship  he 
will  gain  the  confidence  he  needs  It  is  really 
ali  he  needs  to  be  a  truly  flrst-claas  player 
and  one  who.  In  this  Important  Davis  Cup 
year,  could  be  a  tremendous  asset  to  the 
American  team. 

As  I  have  remarked,  the  most  Impressive 
aspect  of  the  championships  was  the  beauti- 
ful way  Salisbury  put  them  on.  There  were 
always  large  crowds  at  the  daytime  sessions, 
for  this  year,  as  In  the  past  two  years.  Junior 
high  and  senior  high-school  classes  from  all 
over  Wicomico  County.  Instead  of  attending 
their  usual  gym  class,  were  bussed  to  the 
Civic  Center  to  watch  the  matches.  Each 
group  saw  about  an  hour's  tennis  before  mak- 
ing way  for  another  group.  With  this  ex- 
posure to  summit  tennis,  the  Salisbury  area 
has  become  a  real  hotl)ed  of  the  game.  This 
past  summer,  eight  years  after  Rlordan's 
first  call  for  volunteers  drew  a  mere  five  boys 
to  his  original  program,  seven  hundred  and 
eleven  twys  and  girls  registered  for  the  In- 
struction classes.  The  biggest  problem  today 
is  finding  qualified  Instructors,  and  Rlordan 
must  depend  mostly  on  former  students. 
This  still  gives  him  quite  a  competent 
staff,  for  nine  of  the  top  twenty  players 
In  the  current  Maryland  state  rankings  are 
from  Salisbury.  Incidentally,  two  state  lioys' 
champions  are  local  products — Jack  Steven- 
son, the  slxteen-and-under  champion,  and 
Rlordan's  son  Billy,  the  twelve-and-under 
champion.  Sallsburlans  play  not  only  good 
tennis  but  mannerly  tennis.  If  you  throw 
your  racket,  you  are  suspended  for  a  day, 
and  when  a  youngster  does  this,  he  simply 
walks  off  the  court  without  being  told  to. 

At  the  moment,  there  are  nineteen  outdoor 
courts  In  Salisbury.  There  will  soon  be  twenty, 
for  Rlordan  has  Just  moved  into  a  new  house 
and  will  be  building  a  court.  The  house  fronts 
on  the  Wicomico  River,  and  when  I  caUed 
on  him  there,  I  deduced  that  the  lovely  view 
of  the  river  had  dictated  his  choice.  I  should 
have  known  better.  "A  tennis  court  should 
properly  run  north  and  south,  you  know," 
he  told  me  as  he  walked  me  out  Into  his  ex- 
pansive back  yard.  "I  can,  you  see.  put  a 
court  m  here  very  nicely,  but,  boy,  it  took 
lou  of  looking  to  find  this  place!  You'd  t)e 
surprised  how  few  houses  in  Salisbury  are 
built  on  lots  that  run  north  and  south." 


COASTAL    ZONE     AND    ESTUARINE 
MANAGEMENT  ACT 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  past  2  years,  the  United  States 
cxvn lae— Part  2 


has  taken  great  strides  in  recognizing 
the  need  for  protecting  and  enhancing 
our  natural  environment.  The  implica- 
tions uf  this  recognition  are  immense. 
Even  with  all  that  remains  to  be  done, 
we  are  among  the  first  major  nations  in 
the  industrialized  world  to  face  up  to  the 
fact  that  man's  activity  can  mean  the 
end  of  life  as  we  know  it. 

America  Is  the  first  to  undertake  the 
development  of  a  national  policy  to  cor- 
rect environmental  damage  and  to  com- 
mence a  reevaluation  of  national  priori- 
ties in  order  to  Improve  it.  Much,  of 
course,  still  remains  unrealized,  and  our 
commitment  must  still  be  strengthened. 
But  our  progressive  recognition  of  the 
nature  of  environmental  quality  be- 
speaks what  is  be.st  in  America.  For  it 
bespeaks  a  sensitivity  to  natural  beauty 
and  life  that  has  characterized  our  Na- 
tion through  most  of  its  history.  Per- 
haps it  best  indicates  our  hopes  for  the 
future. 

Much  has  been  done  in  practical 
terms.  If  we  have  not  yet  achieved  final 
solutions,  we  have  recognized  that  our 
methods  of  consumption  are  wasteful  at 
best  and  fatalistic  at  worst.  And  we  have 
embarked,  however  haltingly,  on  a  course 
that  will  permit  the  reorientation  of  our 
consumption  to  bring  it  closer  in  line 
with  our  realization  of  the  limited  na- 
ture of  our  resources. 

This  Is  manifest  in  our  current  effort 
to  recycle  wastes  and  recover  lost  re- 
sources. Technological  feasibihty  is  no 
longer  a  question;  it  is  a  matter  of  time. 
This  realization  is  also  apparent  in  our 
imfinished  effort  to  identify  and  elimi- 
nate environmental  toxins  from  our  pat- 
tern of  consumption.  The  only  question 
here  is  our  individual  willingness  to  share 
in  the  commitment. 

Yet  I  must  repeat  that  we  have  only 
scratched  the  surface.  Both  our  scien- 
tific knowledge  and  our  technological 
base  are  currently  inadequate  to  insure  a 
final  solution.  So  we  continue,  halting 
yet  exuberant,  toward  a  goal  of  which  we 
are  increasingly  certain. 

We  passed  in  the  Isist  session  a  broad 
new  law  to  control  air  pollution  and  I  am 
confident  that  we  will  pass  this  year  a 
comprehensive  program  for  water  pol- 
lution control  in  our  Nation's  navigable 
waterways.  A  little  farther  off  in  my 
opinion,  but  nevertheless  in  process,  is 
long-awaited  legislation  to  control  and 
reduce  the  waste  of  our  natural  re- 
sources through  refinement  of  our  solid- 
waste  handling  systems. 

There  is  one  area,  however,  that  has 
had  too  little  attention.  Our  coastal  areas 
are  in  great  danger.  It  is  here  that  most 
of  our  other  environmental  problems 
come  to  a  focus.  Into  these  coastal  zones 
come  the  concentrated  waterbome 
wastes  of  thousands  of  inland  cities.  And 
it  is  along  these  coastal  zones  that  our 
largest  metropolitan  areas  are  concen- 
trated with  a  consequent  concentration 
of  air  and  water  pollution  problems. 
Here  also  we  find  the  greatest  pressures 
of  population  pressing  for  more  and 
more  land  development. 

Yet  it  is  precisely  in  our  coastal  zones 
that  our  recognized  jurisdictional  lines 
break  down  drasticaily  to  prevent  the 
comprehensive  planning  and  regulation 


that  is  necessary  to  protect  these  areas 
from  utter  designation.  We  must  act; 
and  we  must  act  now. 

A  quotation  from  the  recent  National 
Estuarine  Study  indicates  the  magni- 
tude of  our  present  crisis : 

Except  for  a  few  In  Alaska,  every  one  of 
the  nation's  estuaries  has  been  modified  by 
man.  Twenty-ttiree  percent  tiave  been  se- 
verely modified,  fifty  percent  have  lieen  mod- 
erately modified,  and  twenty-seven  percent 
slightly  modified. 

We  conclude  that  it  Is  in  the  National 
interest  .  .  to  initiate  note  a  poaitlve  ap- 
proach to  protection,  restoration,  and  sound 
use  of  the  natural  resources  of  estuaries. 

Due  to  the  nature  of  the  estuarine 
ecology,  it  is  now  beyond  doubt  that  we 
must  initiate  an  aggressive  campaign  to 
implement  this  suggestion.  Another  ex- 
cerpt from  the  Study  points  out  the 
uniqueness  of  this  fragile  and  threat- 
ened ecosystem: 

Estuaries  contain  a  combination  of  fresh 
water  and  sea  water  nourished  by  nutrients 
from  the  land  and  from  the  sea.  They  are 
richer  than  either  by  Itself.  Their  diversity 
supports  an  enormous  wealth  and  variety 
of  fish,  birds,  mammals,  sind  other  living  or- 
ganisms. 

Estuaries  have  a  form  of  natural  l>eauty 
found  nowhere  else.  They  constitute  the  only 
open,  wilderness-typ>e  areas  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  largest  metropolitan  areas  of  our  nation. 
Thus,  preservation  of  estuaries  would  help 
fulflll  one  of  our  major  goals — the  provision 
of  places  for  getting  out  of  doors  to  enjoy 
nature  near  the  concentrations  of  our  people. 

To  allow  the  further  deterioration  of 
our  estuarine  areas  would  amount  to  no 
less  than  a  repudiation  of  our  national 
heritage  and  a  scandalous  loss  of  a  na- 
tional treasure. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  I  join  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  in  introducing 
a  bill  which  I  sponsored  with  Senator 
Tydings  during  the  last  Congress,  the 
Coastal  Zones  and  Estuarine  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1971.  The  bill  will  provide 
the  basic  framework  for  a  comprehensive 
plan  to  protect,  preserve,  and  restore  our 
Nation's  estuarine  environment.  It  is  de- 
signed to  counteract  what  I  consider  the 
major  stumbling  block  to  a  national 
coastal  zones  policy :  the  lack  of  coopera- 
tion and  comprehensive  planning  among 
the  various  levels  of  government  having 
jurisdiction  in  these  areas. 

The  bill  establishes  a  program  to  assist 
the  State  and  local  governments  in  form- 
ing coastal  zone  management  agencies 
and  for  framing  a  master  plan  for  their 
coastal  areas.  These  plans,  of  course,  will 
be  required  to  meet  specific  standards 
and  to  incorporate  the  areas  of  Federal 
law  which  are  designed  to  eliminate  the 
various  pollutants  which  threaten  these 
areas. 

Another  feature  of  this  plan  will  create 
a  national  advisory  commission  to  review 
the  activity  of  coastal  management 
agencies  and  evaluate  the  master  plans 
which  they  submit.  The  commission  will 
also  report  perlodlcsdly  on  new  trends, 
problems,  and  possible  solutions  affecting 
our  estuarine  and  coastal  areas. 

A  third  £uid  highly  significant  feature 
of  the  bill  will  authorize  grants  for  up 
to  66  percent  of  cost  to  States  that  ac- 
quire coastal  lands  for  recreational  or 
other  public  purposes.  With  over  50  mil- 
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Uon  people  a  year  presently  using  the 
coasts  for  recreational  piirpoees.  It  Ls 
essential  that  lands  be  set  aside  to  guar- 
antee a  legacy  ot  usefiil  shoreline  to  the 
general  public. 

Lastly,  the  bill  calls  for  appropriatl<»iB 
for  planning  grtuits  to  States  of  12  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1972  and  for  grants 
to  cover  the  coets  of  implementing  State 
master  plans  at  a  level  of  50  million  for 
fiscal  year  1973.  Also  provided  for  are 
appropriations  of  6  million  a  year  for 
fiscal  year  1972-76  for  grants  to  SUtes  to 
cover  the  coets  of  purchasing  and  operat- 
ing estuarine  sanctuaries  as  field  labora- 
tories. 

The  bill,  I  believe,  provides  the  basis 
for  a  sound  beginning  in  our  effort  to 
preserve,  restore,  and  enhance  our  Na- 
tion's estuarine  resources.  I  do  not  con- 
tend that  this  Is  the  complete  answer; 
but  I  do  feel  that  it  meets  a  critical  need 
and  will  be  flexible  enough  to  encompass 
such  further  Federal  legislation  as  may 
be  necessary. 

I  urge  Senators  to  Join  with  me  In 
pressing  for  enactment  of  this  vital  pro- 
gram. We  must  act  now. 


HUMPHREY    CALLS    FOR    GREATER 
YODTH  ROLE  IN  POLITICS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  when 
I  was  Vice  President  and  sat  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  I  helped  start  the 
Senate  youth  program,  and  I  served  It  as 
honorary  chairman. 

Two  elected  high  school  student  body 
officers  from  each  of  our  50  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  are  selected  by 
their  chief  State  school  officers  to  come 
to  Washington  as  delegates  to  the  Senate 
youth  program.  Each  delegate  receives  a 
$1,000  scholarship. 

Young  people  such  as  these  are  our 
hope  for  a  better  tomorrow.  We  must  do 
our  best  to  get  them  involved  In  the  polit- 
ical processes,  take  advantage  of  their 
Ideas,  their  imagination,  their  social  con- 
science and,  yes.  their  dreams. 

We  must  demonstrate  to  them  that 
the  system  can  work.  Convince  them  by 
example  that  If  you  want  to  see  govern- 
ment made  more  responsive  to  your 
wishes,  you  have  got  to  get  involved. 

You  cannot  build  a  better  society  by 
dropping  out  ...  by  standing  on  the 
outside  shouting  epithets  and  throwing 
rocks.  You  have  got  to  come  in  and  work 
at  It. 

Donocracy  Is  a  living  thing  that  must 
be  constantly  nurtured.  You  cannot  ex- 
pect it  to  survive  if  all  you  are  willing  to 
do  Is  go  to  the  polls  in  November. 

These  young  people  visiting  us  this  past 
week  with  the  Senate  youth  program  are 
more  than  sunshine  patriots.  They  are 
the  fabric  from  which  a  better  America 
will  be  woven. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
■ent  that  my  remarks  to  these  young 
laaders  be  printed  In  the  Ricou>.  I  was 
privileged  to  address  the  participants  in 
the  Senate  youth  program  at  the  lunch- 
eon meeting  in  the  Franklin  room  of  the 
State  Department  on  Friday.  February  5. 
1971. 

There  being  do  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao. 
as  follows: 


RrMAlKII   OF   SCNATOt    HCBSST    H.    UUMPHrnKT, 

UNITB)    STATK8    Sknatk    Touth    Pbogbam, 

PKBrnuAST  6.   1971,  Washincton.  O.C. 

Tb«  election  of  1973  will  have  within  it 
the  unpredictable,  unlinown  and  unmesaur- 
able  element  of  the  neweat  of  the  new  vot- 
ers— the  18-year-olda,  the  19-year-ol<la,  and 
the  30-year-olds. 

And  the  poUtlclan  who  aasumee  tbeae 
yoiing  people  will  vote  as  their  parents  tell 
them  to  are  in  for  a  rude  awakening. 

The  pollUclan  who  Ignores  them  la  in  for 
defeat. 

The  poUtlclan  who  hopes  to  win  their  sup- 
port must  speak  to  the  future  and  a  vlslan 
of  a  better  tomorrow. 

The  election  of  1973  has  as  many  unpre- 
dlctables  as  the  election  of  194S. 

Young  voters  are  not  going  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  old  politics  of  carping  criticism  and 
partisan  attack. 

They  are  going  to  want  in  their  candidates 
people  who  speak  to  the  ideals  of  young 
America. 

Men  and  women  who  give  young  people  a 
ch*nce  to  participate  In  the  building  of  the 
America  of  tomorrow  which  will  be  theirs. 

The  founders  of  our  nation  were  not  afraid 
of  the  young  voter — many  were  young  them- 
selvee — «nd  they  wanted  young  people  In- 
volved in  government.  That's  why  our 
oonstltuUon  provides  a  person  can  be  a 
oongreasman  at  the  age  of  35.  a  Senator  at  30 
and  President  of  the  United  States  at  36 

I  was  only  33  myself  when  I  made  my  first 
try  for  public  office.  I  was  a  political  science 
instructor  at  liiacaleater  CoUege  and  thought 
I  knew  a  lot  about  poUUca.  So  I  ran  for 
mayor  of  IClnneapoUs.  I  loet  .  .  .  but  I 
laamad  a  lot.  And  two  years  later,  I  ran 
again.  This  time  I  won. 

When  I  quit  my  teaching  Job  at  Uacaiester 
to  becccne  mayor.  I  looked  at  It  much  the 
same  as  you  might  new  the  Senate  youth 
program  that  brought  you  tiere  today. 

I  did  not  plan  to  be  away  from  the  campus 
very  long. 

I  wanted  to  help  my  home  city  and  in 
the  process  get  some  practical  experience 
and  Insight  Into  American  goTcnunent. 

I  dldnt  get  back  to  the  eUasroom  as 
quickly  as  I  bad  expected.  Prom  being  mayor 
of  Minneapolis  I  went  to  being  a  tT.S.  Sen- 
ator and  then  Vice  President. 

When  I  found  myself  out  of  public  office 
two  yean  ago,  I  did  tbe  natural  thing  and 
went  b*ck  to  school.  I  taught  at  Macalester 
and  the  Cnlveralty  of  Minnesota  untfl  last 
year 

Tbe  campus  changed  a  lot  in  those  years. 
And  so  has  politics. 

But  student  power  In  politics  U  nothing 
new,  although  tt  Is  more  extenstve  and  ex- 
ploalTe  than  ever  before. 

When  I  ran  for  Mayor  of  Minneapolis,  the 
backbone  of  my  support  came  from  people 
of  college  age. 

They  called  us  Humphrey's  diaper  brigade. 

.\nd  we  went  on  to  build  a  progreaalTe, 
liberal  party  In  Minnesota. 

In  tbe  past  few  years.  U>e  American  peo- 
ple have  suddenly  been  awakened  to  the 
very  real  force  which  young  people  In  politics 
can  represent. 

This  brealctlble  urge  to  participate  U  fired 
by  the  refusal  of  the  youth  of  our  country 
to  accept  the  flaws  In  our  society,  and  I 
think  It  la  fundamentally  healthy. 

I  say  to  the  political  leaders  of  either  party 
who  find  this  derelopoient  troublesome,  and 
who  are  alarmed  because  tbla  generation  can 
neither  be  boxight  nor  Ignored — get  with  It, 
or  get  out  of  tbe  way 

I  say  to  tbe  young  people — If  you  are  to 
be  true  to  your  own  self,  listen  to  your 
conscience,  and  then  wade  in  and  seek  a 
meaningful  experience  In  practical,  real  poli- 
tics. 

Tou  cant  change  thln^  by  -»«~*«^g  on 
t&«  cwflile  ytfUng  abtmt  It  and  ttuowtag 
rocks.   Tcu*Te  got  to  get  Involved. 


I  think  It's  time  we  brought  studenu  di- 
rectly into  our  political  lUe.  Not  Just  stufflng 
envelopes  or  running  mimeograph  machlnS 
in  campaigns,  but  helping  to  shape  policy 

We  already  have  a  limited  program  of 
congressional  fellowships  and  Internships,  but 
we  ve  got  to  do  more,  and  not  Jtist  In  the 
Congress  but  on  all  levels  of  Oovemment 

What  I  am  talking  about  Ls  a  greaUy  ex- 
panded program  of  practical  poUtlcal  educa- 
tion and  participation. 

This  would  be  a  program  to  place  college 
Juniors  and  seniors  in  tbe  offices  of  local 
counciimen,  legislators  and  Members  of 
Congress. 

They  wlU  serve  as  key  aides  to  these  offi- 
cials, participating  in  the  leglsUUve  and  po- 
lltloal  acUvtUes,  including  behind-the- 
scenes,  and  generaUy  sharing  the  good  and 
the  bad  things  of  public  life. 

This  U  for  the  student  who  takes  seriously 
the  responslbUlty  of  being  a  citlren  in  a  free 
society  and  wants  to  do  something  sbout  it. 

I  want  you  to  start  at  the  proverbial  grass 
roots  and  work  and  learn  your  way  up. 

Learn  how  day-to-day  politics  works, 
starting  in  the  precincts  and  wards,  moving 
on  up  to  city  hall  and  the  county  courthouse 
and  the  statehouse. 

Just  as  you're  a  better  United  States  Sen- 
ator if  you've  first  been  a  city  ootmcUman  or 
mayor  or  legislator,  so  you,  too,  can  do  a 
better  Job  if  you've  had  experience  at  other 
levels  of  government. 

You've  got  to  know  tbe  system  before  you 
can  do  anything  about  It. 

I  want  you  to  work  with  a  ward  leader,  a 
mayor,  a  legislator,  a  governor. 

I  want  you  to  learn  bow  the  Senate  works, 
how  tbe  House  of  Representatives  works,  bow 
the  State  Department  and  the  Federal  Ootn- 
munlcatlons  Commission  and  the  other 
executive  agencies  work. 

I  want  you  to  learn  statecraft — but  I  want 
you  to  learn  the  nltty-grltty,  too — the  plod- 
ding day-by-day  grinding  away  that  spells 
poUtlcal  action  and  public  policy. 

I  would  hope  that,  as  a  result  of  this  train- 
ing, more  of  you  would  make  politics  and 
government  your  career. 

A  similar  plan — based  on  a  proposal  I  made 
during  my  1968  presidential  campaign — Is 
being  tried  on  an  experimental  basis  on  a 
local  level  by  eight  colleges.  It  started  last 
month  and  is  foundation  supported.  I  plan 
to  introduce  legislation  in  Congress  soon  for 
a  national  pilot  progrcm  for  youth  in 
poUtlcs. 

What  I  have  In  mind  would  be  an  eUtlst 
program,  attracting  only  the  best  qualified, 
most  dedicskted  students. 

Ill  leave  the  exact  qualifications  to  tbe 
experts — but  111  tell  you  one  thing  If  I  were 
the  admissions  director,  I'd  pay  a  lot  leas 
attention  to  tbe  test  scores  than  I  paid 
to  commitment. 

Id  leave  the  8JLT.  scores  to  the  computers. 

I'd  be  looking  for  freab  Ideas  .  .  .  Tmsglna- 
Uon  .  .  .  sodal  ooosdenoe  .  .  .  Yes,  and 
dreams — and  the  determlnatlan  to  make  Un- 
poeatble  dreams  come  true. 

I  think  both  our  poUtlcal  parties  would 
bentf  t  (rem  this  program.  I  think  the  coun- 
try would  benefit. 

American  poUtlcs  cant  live  on  pablum  or 
gerltoi.  It  needs  the  continuing  nouzlslunent 
of  Ideas,  dissent,  debate,  commitment  and 
participation. 

To  tbe  serious  student,  our  poUtlcal  sys- 
tem today  obviously  Is  not  broadly  based 
enough  .  .  .  not  attracting  the  best  talent 
azut  not  responsive  enough  to  this  nation's 
deeply  felt  needa 

Your  generation  has  articulated  and 
brought  to  the  forefront  of  the  American 
coneclefiee  what  many  of  us  have  felt  for 
many  years. 

Oar  present  poUtlcal  structure  need  not 
be  desuoyed  to  build  a  better  one.  But  tt 
must  be  reformed  and  modemteed. 
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jior  too  many  people  of  both  your  genera- 
tion snd  mine,  poUUcs  Is  a  dirty  word. 
Ilaybe  that's  what's  wrong  with  our  ooun- 

tlT. 

Let  me  tell  you  something :  PoUtlcs  is  Just 
u  dirty  and  Just  as  clean.  Just  as  good  and 
hut  as  bad.  Just  as  honorable  end  Just  as 
inean,  as  you — as  we — the  people,  make  It. 

li  you  want  to  make  It  better,  get  Into  It. 

To  put  It  another  way,  "If  you're  not  part 
of  the  solution,  you're  part  of  the  problem." 

WItb  passage  last  year  of  the  18-year-old 
tote  for  national  elections,  and  the  Congress 
»n<J  several  state  legislatures  trying  to  extend 
Hist  to  all  other  elections  as  well,  the  motl- 
Titlon  and  opportunity  for  young  people  to 
>et  involved  has  never  been  greater. 

But  not  everyone  in  government  welcomes 
tiiu  new  involvement  of  youth  in  politics. 

Tbe  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  threaten- 
ed already  bard-pressed  colleges  and  unlver- 
iltlss  to  strip  them  of  their  tax  exemptions 
If  ttiey  give  their  recently  enfrancliised  stu- 
dents a  chance  to  learn  to  work  "within  the 
•yctem." 

To  do  so  could  have  the  effect  of  placing 
ft  tax  on  tbe  exercise  of  fundamental  oonstl- 
tatlonal  rights. 

Tbe  time  has  come  for  the  Congress  to 
take  a  fresh  look  at  the  ban  on  poUtlcal  ac- 
unty  by  charitable  organizations  under  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code. 

We  are  witnessing  a  new  phenomenon,  tbe 
public  Interest  law  firms.  Historloally,  the 
lawyer's  cUent  was  a  private  individual  or  a 
eompany;  but  now  we  have  a  new,  young 
lirsed  of  lawyers  who  want  to  represent  not 
HOM  private  Interest,  but  the  greater  public 
mtersst. 

Probably  the  ttest  Icnown  of  these  public 
interest  lawyers  is  Ralph  Nader. 

Along  with  this  is  another  hopeful  devel- 
opment— the  recent  mushrooming  of  grass- 
roots citizens  groups  concerned  with  civil 
rights,  conservation,  consumer,  poverty,  and 
otlier  problems  afflicting  our  society. 

The  corporations  they  confront  can  de- 
duct the  costs  of  litigation,  "government 
relations"  (meaning  lobbying)  and  pubUc  re- 
rclstlons  (Institutional  advertising)  as  "ordl- 
Qsry  and  necessary"  business  expenses. 

And  If  It  Is  government  that  these  citizen 
groups  challenge,  taxpayers'  money  is  used  to 
hire  lawyers  and  public  relations  men  to 
light  them. 

But  tbe  citizen  groups  would  stand  to 
lose  their  tax  exemption — as  has  already 
happened  in  at  least  one  case — If  they,  for 
eiample,  launch  an  advertising  campaign  to 
point  out  the  ecological  hazards  of  some 
oorporate  or  governmental  venture. 

To  deny  them  tax  exemption  Is  to  strip 
David  of  his  slingshot  while  leaving  the 
corporate- government  Ooliath  armed  to  the 
teeth. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  say  govMnment  must 
become  more  responsive  to  aU  citizens  and 
more  inviting  for  the  young,  but  we  already 
la  government  cannot  do  It  alone. 

We  need  your  help. 

Tlxat  means  pointing  out  the  problems 
for  us,  telling  us  what  must  be  done  and 
then  keeping  after  us  until  it  gets  done  . . . 
sod  done  right. 

And  it  means  taking  a  hand  in  doing  the 
Job. 

tt  means  youll  have  to  get  Involved.  To- 
day, more  than  ever  before,  your  country 
needs  you. 

It  needs  new  ideas  and  your  vigor,  your 
energy  and  your  heart.  Tou  have  it  within 
your  power  to  build  a  brave  new  world— if 
only  you  win  work  at  it. 


chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee.  As  we  in  the  Senate  know 
so  well,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  will 
bring  an  abundance  of  energy,  enthusi- 
asm, and  dedication  to  his  new  position. 
HlB  voice  will  be  heard  in  the  highest 
councils  of  our  Government,  throughout 
the  Nation,  and  of  course,  in  this  Cham- 
ber. Kansas  and  the  Republican  Party 
will  greatly  benefit  from  his  new  role. 

A  newspaper  published  in  my  home 
State,  the  Pryor,  Okla.,  Daily  Times, 
recognized  in  December  that  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  was  destined  to  provide 
leadership  for  his  party.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  editorial  published  in 
the  Daily  Times  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EorroRiAi.:   Dolx  Rising  Poweh 

Senator  Bob  Dole  of  Kcoisas  is  a  rising 
power  in  tbe  Republican  ranks  in  Washing- 
ton. He  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  the 
Nixon  Administration  by  his  aggressive  sup- 
port of  Presidential  policies  at  times  when 
the  Senate  leadership  of  the  Grand  Old 
Party,  who  are  sui^xwed  to  be  the  chief 
spokesmen  and  defenders  of  the  Administra- 
tion, deserted  Nixon. 

As  a  consequence  of  his  loyal  support,  be 
has  an  excellent  relationship  with  tbe  Nixon 
Administration  that  will  be  beneficial  to  Dole 
as  a  Senator  and  to  Kansas,  the  state  he 
represents. 

While  The  Times  does  not  necessarily  agree 
with  Senator  Dole  on  many  Issues,  being  of 
Democratic  persuasion,  we  admire  him  for 
his  loyalty  to  the  President,  his  outstanding 
ablUty  and  his  keen  insight  Into  tbe  political 
situation.  He  realizes  that  the  best  way  to 
serve  his  home  state  Is  to  help  those  who 
are  in  a  poettlon  to  help  Kansas.  This  should 
remind  Oklahomans  of  another  Senator  who 
was  so  fond  of  saying  and  proving  "I'm 
against  any  combine  Oklahoma  ain't  In  on." 

Dole  Is  on  the  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee and  has  evidenced  considerable  inter- 
est In  the  development  of  the  Arkansas 
River. 

At  one  time  the  late  Senator  Robert  S.  Kerr 
and  the  late  Senator  Andrew  Schoeppel  of 
Kansas  were  working  together  to  take  navi- 
gation to  Wichita.  Kansas.  If  this  could  be 
done  it  would  Increase  the  water  freight 
traffic  and  Oklahoma  would  benefit  accord- 
ingly. 

We  are  hopeful  that  Senator  Dole  can  con- 
vince the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  feasibil- 
ity of  this  project.  He  has  shown  he  is 
against  any  combine  Kansas  "ain't  in  on." 


REPUBLICAN  NATIONAL  CHAIRMAN 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
our  colleagues,  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Kansas  'Mr.  Dole^  ,  was  recently  elected 


U.S.  INVOLVEMENT  IN  LAOS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  has  sent  troops, 
supported  by  U.S.  air  personnel,  into 
Laos. 

As  this  is  being  written,  I  have  no  in- 
formation to  indicate  the  extent  of  this 
newest  incursion. 

Whether  or  not  the  "incursion"  be- 
comes an  "invsision,"  only  those  who 
grasp  at  fine  lines  of  distinction  will 
argue  that  because  no  American  foot  sol- 
diers crossed  the  border  the  U.S.  is  not 
involved  in  the  effort. 

Whether  or  not  the  incursion  is 
severely  limited  In  time  and  scope,  the 
expansion  of  the  war  at  a  time  we  are 
reportedly  attempting  to  withdraw  from 
the  conflict  Is  both  appalling  and 
depressing. 


It  is  appalling  because  in  the  name  of 
deescalation  we  are  increasing  the  vio- 
lence. It  is  depressing  because  it  appears 
that  we  have  learned  little  from  past 
history. 

The  problem  goes  beyond  the  stepped- 
up  bombing  in  Cambodia  and  Laos  to  the 
basic  concept  of  Vietnamization  of  the 
war. 

That  concept  i£  based  on  equipping  the 
South  Vietnamese  for  war  rather  than 
pressing  for  a  negotiated  pesice. 

Under  such  a  policy,  there  should  be 
little  surprise  that  efforts  to  negotiate 
an  end  to  the  fighting  and  a  return  of  our 
men  held  prisoners  have  met  with  no  ap- 
parent success. 

Under  such  a  policy  we  can  withdraw 
"with  honor"  only  if  our  assigned  agents 
are  able  to  continue  the  war  after  our 
departure. 

More  disturbing,  under  such  a  policy  it 

apparently  Is  Justifiable  to  spread  the 

war  in  order  to  buy  time  for  what  can 

only  be  an  apparent  "honorable  wlth- 

-drawal." 

Perhaps  that  is  too  harsh  an  impli- 
cation to  direct  toward  the  policy  of 
Vietnamization,  but  pushing  the  war 
from  South  Vietnam  into  Cambodia  and 
Laos  will  not  end  the  conflict,  but  only 
move  It  from  one  area  of  action  to  an- 
other. 

While  such  a  move  may  buy  time  to 
permit  the  appearance  of  a  withdrawal 
which  allows  the  Thleu-Ky  government 
to  continue  In  power,  it  does  not  insure 
a  permanent  "honorable"  solution. 

And  if  honor  is  a  part  of  the  goal,  I 
suspect  world  opinion,  however  one  may 
deflne  that  elusive  concept,  will  not  be 
fooled  by  a  strategy  which  spreads  the 
pain  of  war  in  return  for  a  withdrawal 
which  Is  "honorable"  only  in  appearance. 
World  opinion  will  not  be  fooled  by  a 
strategy  which  buys  time  for  the  sake  of 
appearance  but  in  reality  threatens  the 
future  of  Cambodia  tmd  Laos.  And,  for 
the  very  same  reason,  as  pointed  out  in 
a  column  by  Stanley  Karnow  in  today's 
Washington  Post,  our  responsibility  In 
widening  the  war  increases  pressure  for 
a  continued  UJS.  presence  In  Southeast 
Asia. 

If  we  are  so  concerned  about  hcmor, 
we  might  better  ask  ourselves  what 
honor  there  is  for  an  afl3uent  Nation 
which  cannot  feed  all  its  people? 

What  honor  is  there  in  having  a  large 
number  of  persons  unemployed? 

Where  is  the  honor  in  a  nation  of  de- 
caying cities? 

What  honor  will  the  world  give  a  na- 
tion which  has  been  warned  but  does 
nothing  to  reverse  the  trend  towtu-d  a 
divided  society,  toward  a  future  of  armed 
suburbs  and  a  no-man's  land  in  the  city? 
We  may  all  be  honorable  men,  b«t 
honor  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder, 
whether  the  person  be  a  refugee  from  a 
bombed  Cambodian  town,  a  resident  of 
a  U.S.  ghetto  or  a  hungry  child. 

In  my  eye,  honor  demands  we  set  a 
date  certain  for  withdrawal  of  all  troops 
from  Southeast  Asia,  negotiate  return  of 
our  POW's  and  get  about  correcting 
those  inequities  at  home  with  which  no 
aflSuent  Nation  can  exist — with  91  ^th- 
ojit  honor.  ... 
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Mr.  President.  I  &sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Kamow's  column  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

THX    MaIC     nf    THK  tClDOLX 

( By  Stanley  Karaow) 

One  of  the  major  caaualtles  of  the  expand- 
ing Indochina  War  may  well  be  Prince  Sou- 
vanna  Phouma.  the  tenactoua  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  Laos  And  his  downfall,  like  the  col- 
lapa*  of  Cambodla'8  Prince  Sihanouk  last 
year,  could  have  slgnlflcant  consequences  for 
all  of  Southeast  Asia. 

The  ciirrent  expansion  of  the  Indochina 
conflict  Into  Laos  has  put  Souvanna  Phouma 
on  the  spot  For  It  Is  serving  to  reinforce  the 
right  wing  Laotian  army  officer*  who,  with 
the  encouragement  of  their  counterparts  In 
Saigon  and  Bangkok  have  been  striving  for 
years  to  oust  him  in  order  to  set  themselves 
up  aa  direct  cllenu  of  the  United  States. 

The  potential  rise  of  theae  officers  not  only 
Jeopardizes  the  fragile  equilibrium  that  has 
thus  far  kept  the  war  Inside  Laos  relatively 
limited.  But  their  takeover  would  torpedo  the 
1962  Geneva  agreement  that  established  the 
convement  fiction  of  Laotian  neutrality  and. 
aa  a  result,  it  could  conceivably  touch  off  a 
whole  new  chain  of  reactions  In  the  area. 

In  the  first  place,  the  creation  of  a  right 
wing  regime  In  Vientiane  Is  bound  to  tempt 
the  Chinese  Communists  to  strengthen  the 
forces  they  already  deploy  In  northwestern 
Laos.  Peking  Is  estimated  to  have  more  than 
14,000  men  engaged  in  building  roads  In  that 
corner  of  the  country  at  present. 

The  breakdown  of  the  Oeneva  accords 
might  also  prompt  the  Russians,  who  have 
been  trying  to  walk  a  tight  rope  In  Laos,  to 
adopt  a  tougher  line  as  a  way  of  competing 
with  their  Chinese  adversaries. 

More  Important,  an  end  to  the  myth  of 
Laotian  neutrality  would  be  a  signal  for  the 
North  Vietnamese,  who  currently  have  about 
100,000  troops  in  Laos,  to  drop  the  pretenae 
of  observing  the  cease-fire  line  they  have  gen- 
erally honored  until  now  amd  push  on  to- 
wards the  Mekong  River  Valley. 

Such  a  move  on  Hanoi's  pasx  would  pose 
an  obvious  threat  to  the  American  air  bases 
on  or  near  the  Thai  border.  Moreover.  It 
would  spur  the  ties  to  deepen  their  Involve- 
ment In  Laos,  presumahly  with  U.S.  assist- 
ance. 

To  a  large  extent,  therefore,  the  fate  of 
I^KM  at  the  moment  may  be  the  key  to 
whether  the  war  is  going  to  spread  beyond 
the  Indochlnese  peninsula  to  other  parts  of 
Southeast  Aala — and  whether,  in  that  event. 
Prvaldent  Nlzon  can  effectively  stick  to  his 
promlaa  to  reduce  the  American  oommltment 
to  the  region. 

So,  as  It  has  periodically  In  the  past,  the 
quaint  and  charming  linie  kingdom  of  Laos 
18  again  playing  a  dedaive  role  In  interna- 
tional affairs  aa  a  result  of  Ita  unfortunate 
geographical  location. 

It  was  precisely  to  transform  Laos  Into  a 
neutral  buffer  rather  than  let  It  baoame  a 
battlefield  that  the  14  Geneva  signatories, 
among  them  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union.  Red  China  and  North  Vietnam,  screed 
to  a  Laotian  coalition  government  with  Sou- 
vanna Phouma  aa  the  man  in  the  middle  of 
of  the  muddle. 

The  coalition  waa  never  much  more  than 
an  ambiguous  contrivance  that  mainly  ex- 
isted on  paper.  Tet  It  waa  leapacted  by  the 
world  powers  because  the  altamaMv.  a 
polarization  of  the  rl-al  factlooa  tnelde  Laos. 
would  have  Ignited  a  more  explaalv*  situa- 
tion. 

Consequently,  both  the  North  VletnameBe 
and  their  Indigenous  Paihet  Lao  sateUltas 
have  bean  careful  to  avoid  hraaklng  rvlattons 
with  Souvanna  Phoxuna  and  avan  go  through 
the  motions  of  oagotlattnc  wttb  btai. 


by  Indicating  that  they  at  least  recognize 
his  government. 

By  the  same  token,  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  acted  Jointly  to 
discourage  the  right  wing  Laotian  army  of- 
ficers from  toppling  Souvanna  Phouma.  In 
April  1904.  the  American  and  Russian  am- 
baasadors  In  Vientiane  even  restored  the 
Pnnoe  to  office  after  his  ouster  by  Gen.  Kou- 
praslth   Adhay,   the  local  army   commander. 

But  Koupraslth  and  his  Msorlat^w.  who 
dream  of  receiving  massive  doaes  of  Ameri- 
can aid  like  the  generals  In  Saigon  and  Bang- 
kok, have  never  ceased  gunning  for  Sou- 
vanna Phouma.  Only  International  support 
for  the  prince  has  prevented  them  from 
achieving  their  objective. 

Now.  according  to  reliable  reports,  the  Lao- 
tian officers  are  delighted  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese thrust  into  Laos  in  the  hope  that  it 
will  wreck  the  Geneva  Accords,  undermine 
Souvanna  Phouma  and  lift  them  Into  power 

Since  the  South  Vietnamese  foray  is  being 
made  with  US  backing.  President  Nixon  is 
ultimately  responsible  lor  tUUng  the  balance 
In  Laos  and  extending  the  war  further  than 
it  has  already  gone — which  Is  much  too  far 


THE  CURIOUS  LIBERAL  VIEW  OP 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Simday  Star  of  February  7 
contains  a  most  perceptive  column  by 
Crosby  S.  Noyes.  His  analysis  of  the  cur- 
rent debate  on  the  Southeast  Asia  op- 
erations should  be  required  reading  for 
these  who  wish  a  true  perspective  of  the 
viev.'pomts.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  column  entitled  "The  Curious 
Liberal  View  of  Southeast  Asia."  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  m  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows. 

Tkb  CoaiOTTB  LntaisL  Vixw  or  SouTHxasr 

Asia 

(By  Crosby  8.  Noyes) 

The  anger  of  the  Liberals  over  recent  de- 
velopments in  Southeast  Aala  defies  ra- 
tional analysis. 

What  U  It  that  they  want?  What  do  they 
reaUy  feel?  What  would  they  do  if  they 
were  making  the  dedalons  about  our  policy 
in  Asia'' 

The  answers,  I  submit,  are  not  nearly  as 
simple  as  they  seem.  The  fatal  weakness  of 
the  Uberal  position  at  this  point  la  that  It  is 
inherently  a  minority  position,  not  t>ecause 
the  govemmant  or  the  majority  of  the  coun- 
try 13  reactionary  and  -  arllke.  but  because 
what  the  liberals  recommend  could  not  be 
adopted  oy  acy  America  a  government. 

The  one  consistent  characteristic  of  liberal 
thinking  today  is  that  of  dissent — not  from 
any  particular  policy,  but  from  any  policy 
that  has  the  slightest  chance  of  sticcea. 
When  It  comes  to  Southeast  Asia,  the  faUure 
of  American  policy  has  become  a  primary 
article  of  faith  to  practicing  liberals. 

The  anger  at  the  present  course  of  events 
is  real  enough.  There  Is  little  that  happens  In 
this  country  or  abroad  that  does  not  fuel 
their  sense  of  exasperation  and  dismay.  Their 
capacity  for  dire  pre<Uctlon  Is  limitless. 

The  liberals  are  even  angry  at  each  other. 
The  peace  movement,  they  complain.  Is  dead, 
killed  off  by  the  machinations  of  a  devious 
administration.  Bvea  the  peace  bloc  In  the 
Senate  seems  to  be  showing  new  signs  of  In- 
decision and  Impotence. 

And  meanwhile,  uf  course,  everything  Is 
goLog  to  bell  In  a  1 1  i  nrttias>s». 

The  Cambodians,  desplta  all  the  predic- 
tions, are  showing  signs  of  determination  in 
resisting  the  invaAm  of  their  countzr  b7 


North  Vietnam.  The  South  Vietnamese  ue 
said  to  be  invading  Laos  with  the  object— 
just  imagine  It— of  breaking  up  Communist 
supply  lines  into  their  country.  And  worst 
of  all,  the  Americans  are  helping  them,  even 
while  claiming  that  they  Intend  to  with- 
draw the  bulk  of  their  forcea  In  Vietnam  ss 
quickly  as  possible. 

Small  wonder  the  Uberals  feel  betrayed 
This  Is  hardly  the  scenario  they  had  In  mind 
when  the  Senate  doves  puahed  through  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  last  summer. 
And  if.  m  the  end,  they  were  unable  to  limit 
the  use  of  American  air  poaer  in  supporting 
actions  in  Laos  and  Cambodia,  why  surely 
the  administration  should  have  understood 
what  they  meant  to  do. 

But  what  Is  It  exactly  that  they  did  in- 
tend? The  liberal  lexicon  is  a  bit  murky 
when  it  comes  to  practical  policy,  but  a  few 
solid  points  show  through  the  rhetoric. 

They  would,  presumably,  prohibit  ai;  help 
for  Cambodia  and  Laos  and  for  the  South 
Vietnamese  operating  in  these  countries 
They  also  would  set  a  firm  date  for  the  end 

of  the  .American  involvement  in  Vietnam 

including  the  withdrawal  ot  all  American 
troops  and  support  for  the  Vietnaotese  army. 
And  finally,  they  would  pull  the  rug  out 
from  under  the  "unrepresentative  and  re- 
pressive" government  In  Saigon  and  set  up 
in  its  place  a  coalition  willing  to  come  to 
terms  with  Hanoi. 

Or  would  they? 

The  cunoua  thing  about  the  Senate  Ub- 
erals Ls  that  while  they  readily  make  ruin- 
ous suggestions  about  what  others  imght  do. 
they  show  little  Best  for  putting  such  sug- 
gestions into  effect.  The  ch.uice6,  for  in- 
stance, of  extending  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  to  cover  the  use  of  American 
air  power  in  Cambodia  and  Laos  are  rated 
at  practically  aero. 

If  you  ask  them,  furthermore,  whether 
they  really  would  prefer  to  see  a  Conunu- 
nl;it  government  In  control  in  Cambodia  or 
Laos,  they  will  say  of  course  not.  If  you  isk 
them  who  would  be  served  by  a  public  time- 
table for  an  American  departure  from  Viet- 
nam, they  change  the  subject.  If  you  ask 
them  whether  they  consider  the  government 
In  Hanoi  more  representative  and  less  re- 
pressive than  the  onre  m  Saigon,  they  say 
it  Is  beside  the  point. 

More  taan  anything  else,  one  feels,  there 
is  an  apprehension  that  it  may  all  work 
out — that  the  disaster  they  have  been  pre- 
dicting so  relentlessly  over  the  years  may  no*, 
actually  come  about.  It  is,  quite  obviously, 
a  luxury  which  only  the  opposition  can 
afford.  And  the  Liberals  at  thl.s  point  seem 
devoutly  attached   to  their  apposition  role. 
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NEWS    BLACKOUT    ON    SOUTHEAST 
ASIA  MILITARY  ACnVITIES 

Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  have  been 
deeply  disturbed,  aa  have  many  other 
Senators,  over  the  prolonged  news  black- 
out imposed  by  the  administration  on  our 
major  military  activities  In  Southeast 
Asia. 

Indeed,  the  distinguished  assistant 
majority  leader,  the  Junior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  expressed  the  concern 
of  many  when  he  raised  questions  here 
in  the  Senate  last  week  regarding  the 
news  blackout. 

Neither  I  nor  any  other  American.  I 
am  sure,  would  ask  that  any  informa- 
tion be  made  public  that  would  in  any 
way  endanger  the  lives  of  our  service- 
men in  Southeast  Asia.  In  fact,  con- 
cern for  the  safety  of  our  servicemen 
has  been  cited  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense as  the  reason  for  the  extraortU- 
nary  news  blackout. 


I  cannot  but  remark,  however,  on  the 
contrast  between  the  administration's 
news  policy  during  the  Cambodian  In- 
cursion of  April  30,  last  year,  and  during 
the  current  military  campaigns.  Sena- 
tors will  recaU  that  on  April  30  last  year, 
the  President  on  national  television  in- 
formed the  American  people  that  even  as 
he  spoke  United  States  and  South  Viet- 
namese forces  were  moving  across  the 
international  boundary  into  the  terri- 
tory of  Cambodia.  He  subsequently  an- 
nounced on  national  television,  to  the 
American  people  and  the  world,  precisely 
how  far  into  Cambodia  those  troops 
would  penetrate  and  the  deadline  for 
their  complete  withdra'wal. 

Did  those  early,  open  announcements 
of  UJS.  military  activities  last  year  pose 
any  threat  to  the  safety  and  .security  of 
our  servicemen?  To  the  contrary,  the 
administration  has  proclaimed  the  en- 
tire operation  to  have  been  a  complete 
and  unmitigated  success. 

I  find  It  difficult  indeed  to  understand 
why  it  was  possible  in  1970  to  give  the 
American  people  full  and  timely  in- 
formation on  a  major  military  operation, 
while  in  1971  such  full  and  timely  in- 
formation is  considered  a  threat  to  the 
security  of  our  servicemen. 

Perhaps  there  are  reasons  for  the  dif- 
ference; there  may  well  be  circum- 
stances that  fully  justify  such  a  dramatic 
change  in  Information  policy.  If  there 
are,  those  reasons  should  be  presented 
without  further  delay  to  the  American 
people,  whose  sons  are  fighting  this  war 
and  whose  dollars  are  paying  for  it. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HAROLD  A.  SYMES  BY 
SENATOR  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday,  February  5,  1971,  Harold  A. 
Symes,  professional  staff  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  retired.  This 
one-sentence  statement  really  expresses 
much.  Hal,  as  we  know  him,  has  spent  18 
years  as  a  printer  with  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  6  years  with  other  con- 
gressional committees,  and  has  served 
the  Public  Works  Committee  as  its  print- 
ing editor  for  the  past  7  years. 

During  his  years  with  the  committee, 
he  has  assisted  the  Members  and  his  pro- 
fessional staff  colleagues  in  the  handling 
of  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1963.  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Air  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1965, 
the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967.  the  Clean  Air 
Act  Amendments  of  1970.  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  of  1965.  the  Resource 
Recovery  Act  of  1970,  all  of  the  biennial 
authorizations  for  rivers  and  harbors- 
flood  control,  and  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Acts  of  1964,  1966,  1968  and  1970, 
the  Highway  Beautif^cation  Act  of  1965. 
the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966,  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965,  and  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Act  of  1965  and  their  1967  and  1969 
amendments. 

There  is  no  way  of  accurately  deter- 
mining the  number  of  volumes,  pages, 
and  words  which  it  has  been  his  duty  to 
shepherd  through  the  legislative  process. 
Without  him,  the  committee  would  have 
functioned,  but  with  him.  It  functioned 
so  much  better.  His  ability  and  diligence, 
his  dedication  to  his  assigned  tasks  fa- 


cilitated the  important  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  But  more  than 
his  commitment  to  his  assigned  job,  he 
shall  be  most  remembered  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  carried  out  his  respon- 
sibility, always  with  pleasantness,  with 
kind  words,  and  with  great  understand- 
ing for  the  needs  of  others.  No  matter 
how  complex  the  particular  job,  no  mat- 
ter how  short  the  time  limit  and  how 
impossible  the  working  conditions,  he  al- 
ways delivered  and  with  a  smile. 

While  it  is  true  that  no  man  is  indis- 
pensable, he  will  be  missed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  his  colleagues. 
We  wish  him  a  happy,  healthy,  and  re- 
warding retirement.  I  know  from  having 
worked  with  this  man  that  this  will  not 
be  a  period  of  unproductiveness  and 
idleness.  He  is  too  active  and  too  in- 
volved to  sit.  Following  a  brief  vacation, 
we  will  agEiin  see  Hal  Symes  doing  some- 
thing for  people  because  that  is  the  way 
he  lives. 

All  of  us  who  have  been  involved  in 
the  life  of  the  Congress,  are  aware  of 
the  professional  camaraderie  of  the 
printers  on  the  Hill,  and  Hal  Symes 
has  been  a  printer's  printer. 


ANALYSIS  OF  AIRPORT  USE 
PROBLEMS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  an  article 
entitled.  "Will  You  Lose  Your  Right  To 
Fly?"  which  was  published  in  the  Octo- 
ber 1970  issue  of  Popular  Mechanics 
magazine.  I  found  it  to  be  a  very  inter- 
esting analysis  of  the  airport  use  prob- 
lems facing  general  and  private  aviation. 
The  author,  Mr.  Prank  A.  Tinker,  sug- 
gests several  alternative  steps  which 
might  be  taken  to  alleviate  the  problem 
while  safeguarding  the  right  of  a  large 
number  of  Americans  to  own  and  fly 
their  own  aircraft.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Will  Tou  Lose  Your  Right  To  Fly? 
(By  Prank  A.  Tinker) 

(Note. — ^The  author  has  been  flying  for 
30  years — combat  In  World  War  n  and  Korea, 
airllneB,  charters  and  freight  ferries  to 
Alaska.  A  former  director  of  the  Airline  Pilots 
Assn.,  he  says:  "Most  airline  pilots  are  look- 
ing for  constructive  answers  rather  than 
banishment  of  private  flyers.  After  all  most 
are  weekenders  themselves.") 

We  had  been  cleared  for  final  approach  to 
the  single  runway  available  at  this  major, 
supposedly  modem,  airport.  Several  small 
private  aircraft  were  also  In  the  pattern  for 
the  same  runway  as  we  reported  our  heavy 
cargo  craft  three  miles  out.  One  was  almost 
ready  to  turn  on  final,  a  turn  that  would  put 
him  squarely  in  our  path.  Surely  he  would 
be  told  to  go  around  the  pattern. 

But  he  was  not. 

•'Piper  three  sU  Foxtrot,  you  are  cleared 
to  land,"  came  the  instruction  from  the 
tower.  Cautiously,  sensing  the  error  that  had 
been  made,  the  Piper  acknowledged  and 
began  his  turn. 

There  was  no  time  for  further  tower  talk. 
The  aircraft  were  already  In  dangerous  prox- 
imity. I  gave  our  bird  climb  power,  asked  the 
copilot  to  bring  up  the  gear,  and  turned 
abruptly  to  avoid  the  light  plane. 


At  that  point  we  could  have  filed  a  report 
of  a  near  miss,  as  all  pilots  were  invited  to 
do  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  in  1969, 
vrtthout  fear  of  retribution.  However,  like 
many  other  pilots  concerned  over  the  public 
hysteria  about  mid-air  collisions,  we  decided 
against  it.  It  seemed  to  us  that  any  such 
report,  Instead  of  being  used  to  correct  the 
real  cause  of  aerial  traffic  jams — In  tills  case, 
inadequate  airport  faclUtles — now  merely 
adds  to  a  misunderstanding  which  threatens 
to  eliminate  private  aviation  as  we  have 
known  It  here  In  America. 

Such  an  unfortunate  ban  can  be  effected 
In  several  ways:  by  restrictive  order  or  by 
requiring  such  exf>ensive  equipment  that  the 
ordinary  light-plane  owner  cannot  afford  It. 
Recent  "scare  stories"  about  congestion  and 
mld-alr  accidents,  many  woefully  inaccurate, 
have  created  the  emotional  climate  for  such 
unreasonable  actions.  It  would  be  unfor- 
tunate if  hysteria  were  to  goverr.  our  avia- 
tion policies  now  since  the  only  real  cure  for 
aviation's  growing  pains — an  advanced  tech- 
nology within  reach  of  all — seems  well  on 
Its  way. 

Last  year,  despite  the  clear  language  of 
a  federal  statute  that  "...  there  shall  be  no 
exclusive  right  for  the  use  of  any  landing 
area  or  air  navigation  facility  upon  which 
Federal  funds  have  been  expended."  the  main 
airports  In  New  York  (La  Guardla,  Kennedy 
and  Newark)  and  Washington  National  were 
virtually  closed  to  all  aviation  but  airlines. 
This  was  done  by  requiring  reservations  be- 
fore landing,  with  so  many  slot*  being 
awarded  to  airlines  beforehand  that  few 
spaces  were  left  for  the  private  or  business 
pilot.  In  addition,  the  Port  of  New  York  Au- 
thority levied  a  landing  fee — to  apply  only  to 
nonalrllne  craft — five  times  its  previous  level. 
Senator  Long  of  Loulaiana  has  called  for 
the  relegation  of  private  aviation  to  "pas- 
tures." Recently,  stringent  controls  have 
been  proposed  by  the  FAA  for  22  high-density 
terminal  areas  around  the  coimtry,  with  an- 
other 98  apparently  on  a  list  to  follow.  These 
controls  would  require  expensive  electronic 
equipment  on  even  the  sniallest  aircraft  op- 
erating In  these  areas,  commit  all  aircraft  to 
complete  ground  control  regardless  of 
weather,  and  compress  their  flights  into  shal- 
low layers  of  airspace.  These  proposed  rules, 
according  to  Sen.  John  Tower  of  Texas, 
"would  result  In  the  death  of  general  avia- 
tion." 

But  these  proposals  only  continue  a  long 
trend,  that  of  transferring  control  of  flights 
from  cockpit  to  ground,  from  pilot  to  govern- 
ment employees. 

The  public  thinks  the  reason  is  conges- 
tion— and  its  link  with  mld-alr  collisions. 
Last  year  FAA  towers  handled  nearly  60  mil- 
lion aircraft  movements,  a  large  percentage 
at  a  relatively  few  main  terminals.  This  con- 
gestion is  anything  but  new. 

PM  and  this  writer  called  attention  in 
1960  to  the  situation  at  Chicago's  Midway 
Airport.  Causes  of  crowdlnlg  then  were  much 
the  same  as  now — overschedullng  of  flights. 
Inadequate  airports,  marginal  technical  and 
radio  facilities.  One  factor  not  a  large  cause 
was  small  private  aircraft.  Even  then  private 
planes  were  almost  nevnr  caught  In  the  mael- 
strom of  a  major  airport. 

Obviously,  overworked  air  oontroUera 
agree:  The  "slck-strlkes"  which  they  called 
In  1969  and  1970  to  protest  crowed  and  in- 
adequate facilities  at  major  airports  occur- 
red after  private  craft  were  eliminated  from 
those  ports.  As  for  safety,  the  FAA  itself  ha« 
stated  that  limitations  on  private  craft  using 
the  ports  "were  Intended  to  provide  relief 
from  excessive  delays  at  certain  major  ter- 
minals. They  were  not,  as  some  persons  con- 
cluded, intended  to  correct  a  safety  prob- 
lem." 

Crowding,  however,  has  been  made  syn- 
onymotis  with  the  mld-alr  collision.  Cer- 
tainly there  Is  a  problem  aloft.  More  than 
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1000  "iMar-mlMM"  were  reported  In  106S — 
•itbougb  no  concrete  definition  of  a  near- 
mlae  exlsta.  In  tn*c  year  there  were  two  col- 
lisions between  alrllnerB  and  private  craft 
and  in  1969  tbere  were  three,  wltb  132  fa- 
talities. These  made  headllnee — alttao«igb  the 
number  of  deaths  Is  lees  than  the  average 
every  day  on  our  highways. 

Most  near-mlssee  and  coUUlons  did  net 
Involve  airlines.  Some  occurred  while  apply- 
ing agricultural  chemicals,  bearding  horses, 
or  spotting  flab.  Twenty  private  craft  col- 
lided In  1968  while  In  poorly  defined  traiSc 
patterns,  usually  on  final  approach,  lifost  of 
these  happened  at  small  airports.  Probably 
none  could  have  been  prevented  by  the  re- 
strictions now  propoeed. 

The  current  attack  on  private  aviation  has 
been  the  first  to  recommend  the  vlrtital 
grounding  of  any  part  of  a>ur  civilian  fleet. 
How  well  qualliled  are  the  critics?  Even 
large  newspapers  seldom  have  an  aviation 
specialist.  Much  of  the  Information  they 
p«1nt  about  accidents  Is  highly  speculative. 
obtained  mainly  from  airline  sources.  When 
a  DC-9  and  a  Piper  Cherokee  collided  near 
Indianapolis  last  September,  a  typical  head- 
line was  "Small  Plane  Rama  Jet."  Bren  the 
Sew  York  Times  said  the  small  plane  "struck" 
the  DC-0's  tall.  Tbe  Jet.  however,  was  travel- 
ing at  a  speed  several  times  that  of  the 
Cherokee,  which  would  make  it  dllBcult,  for 
the  latter  to  "ram"  or  "strike"  the  DC-9 
In  a  similar  collision  between  a  Cessna  150 
and  a  DC-0  near  St.  Louis  In  1968  the  CAS 
found  that  the  airline  pilots  "cotUd  have 
sighted  the  Cessna  In  time  to  avoid  the 
ooUlslon.  The  Ceaena  crew  oould  not  have 
been  expected  to  see  and  avoid  the  DC-9." 

More  Important,  the  probable  catise  of  this 
accident  was  found  to  be  a  combination  of 
Inadequate  V7R  separation  standards  and 
the  abaanoa  of  an  orderly  traffic  pattern. 

A  widely  quoted  newspaper  supplement 
story  {Parade,  Jack  Anderson)  claimed  that 
In  the  Indianapolis  collision  the  private  plane 
was  making  a  landing  pass  at  the  airport 
The  National  Aviation  Trades  Aaan.  Indig- 
nantly pointed  out  that  the  light  plane  was 
30  mllea  from  the  airport  at  the  time  of 
ooUlalon. 

Bren  the  terms  "private"  or  "general" 
aviation  may  be  misleading.  General  avia- 
tion Includes  not  only  the  weekend  flyer  Ln 
a  light  plane — who  may  hold  either  a  stu- 
dent p»ermlt  or  an  airline  transport  rating — 
but  aerial  applicators,  air  taxis  and  6600 
multiengined  company-owned  planes.  About 
1000  private  Jets  and  1300  turbopropa  fly  In 
this  nonalrllne  fleet  which  numbers  about 
ISS.OOO  alreraft.  There  are  10.000  airports  In 
the  TTnlted  States,  only  one  Ln  ao  served  by 
a  major  airline,  and  almost  as  many  people 
move  between  cities  by  private  aircraft  as 
by  airline.  Thus  the  question  might  easily 
be  posed — which  is  "private"  and  which 
"public"? 

Controls  are  overrated  as  accident  preven- 
tives. The  sam«  rule*  that  provide  altitude 
separation  between  planaa  also  confine  them 
to  specific  levels  and  create  whatever  crowd- 
ing results  there.  Having  to  follow  airways 
from  one  naTlgatlonal  aid  to  the  next  oom- 
prwMa  traflle  Into  narrow  bands  of  airspace. 
The  first  serious  mid -air  collision  was  due 
In  part  to  the  precise  navigation  of  the  two 
airliners  involved,  which  came  together  In 
an  uncrowded  airway  over  the  Orand  Canyon. 

In  busy  terminal  areas  all  flights  are  under 
radar  aurrenianoe  and  ground  control.  Tet 
during  1968  tbere  were  58  near  mlsaes  be- 
tween planes  wblcb  were  both  under  "poal- 
tlTS  ooDtrol."  The  worst  mld-alr  accident  in 
history  occurred  when  two  aWlners  collided 
over  New  York  while  being  dlreetad  by  con- 
trollers. Uwt  year  two  Jets  nearly  ooOlded  In 
positive  control  airspace  23.000  feet  over 
Pennsylvania. 

The  FAA  has  recently  [inniiiaad  that  In 
terminal  areas  all  fllgbta  above  a  very  low 
larel  be  under  ground  control.  Both  private 


and  airline  pilots  have  turned  thumbs  down 
on  the  FAA  scheme,  saying  it  is  too  compli- 
cated, compreeses  traffic  at  low  levels,  clogs 
radar  screens  with  transponder  blips  and  Im- 
poses an  additional  burden  on  already  over- 
worked controllers. 

The  main  crisis  arises  In  terminal  areas 
and  at  lower  levels  of  flight  when  different 
classes  of  aircraft  are  operating  there  simul- 
taneously. The  solution  is  to  get  high-per- 
formance craft  into  and  out  of  alrparts.  pass- 
ing safely  through  the  levels  where  this 
"mix"  occurs.  To  do  this,  "flight  corridors" 
have  been  suggested  by  both  private  and  air- 
line pilot  aasoclaUona.  Similar  corridors,  long 
used  by  military  planes,  permit  traffic  to 
pass  through  such  areas,  yet  do  not  close 
them  to  other  craft.  Positive  control  is  re- 
quired only  for  planes  using  the  corridors. 

This  would  reduce  the  outlay  for  sophlstl- 
oated  equlpmeat  which  today  threatens  to 
ground  many  private  planes.  A  transponder 
with  the  many  channels  required  by  air  traffic 
control  now  retails  for  nearly  HOOO.  installed. 
liiany-channeled  communications  equipment 
is  already  mandatory  for  planes  using  air- 
ports with  towers.  Antlcolllslon  devices  oould 
add  astronomical  costs. 

If  general  aviation's  uphill  battle  Is  won 
it  probably  will   be  with  technological   ad- 


Alrports  have  been  modernised  In  many 
places,  with  equal  and  separate  facilities  for 
both  airlines  and  general  aviation  Traffic 
patterns  are  separated,  different  terminals 
are  provided  and  conflict  between  the  two 
classes  of  planes  Is  rare.  In  terooinal  ar«as. 
where  the  crush  of  traffic  makes  p€UitUel 
facilities  inadvisable,  "reliever"  alrparts  have 
helped — and  more  are  scheduled — to  take 
preesure  off  main  terminals  and  still  provide 
convenient  locations  for  business  and  private 
pilots. 

Aloft,  the  need  for  transponders  may  be 
alleviated  by  the  Improvement  of  ground 
radar  sets  capable  of  discerning  all  targets 
more  clearly  Most  important  U  the  develop- 
ment of  helght-flndlng  radar.  Today's  sets 
provide  only  the  direction  and  distance  of 
the  target,  but  others  soon  on  the  market 
will  Indicate  the  plane's  alUtude.  Such  tools, 
unlike  restrictions  will  greaUy  improve  the 
safety  factor  of  aviation. 

Along  the  airways,  congestion  Is  already 
being  relieved  by  another  advanced  aid.  the 
"^"•-navigation  "  system.  Using  on-board 
computers  aircraft  can  navigate  almost  di- 
rectly to  their  destination  instead  of  follow- 
ing crowded  air  lanes. 

The  ultimate  antlcolllslon  tool,  an  airborne 
system  which  will  warn  pilots  against  dan- 
gerously close  aircraft.  U  also  well  along  in 
Its  development  An  elaborate  electronic  col- 
Uslon-avoldance  system  is  favored  by  the  air- 
lines, but  this  would  work  only  when  all  air- 
craft were  similarly  equipped  and  the  present 
cost  Is  about  tM.OOO 

Oeneral  aviation  favors  a  cheaper,  simpler 
pilot  warning  indicator.  The  Electronic  Re- 
search Center  of  NA&A  In  Boston  recently 
showed  such  a  device  It  operates  from  lights 
aboard  the  planes,  the  flaahing  of  which  is 
picked  up  by  grids  on  the  windshields  of 
other  craft  Position  of  the  lights  on  these 
grids  Indicates  the  other  crafts  direction 
Highly  visible  stroboscoptc  lights,  whether  or 
nota  part  of  a  warning  system,  have  been 
nwotnmendad  by  all  parties  and  are  being 
widely  Installed. 

Several  long-standing  weaknesses  remain 
to  be  Improved,  however.  One  Is  cockpit  visi- 
bility— even  In  new  Jeta  Near  Milwaukee,  In 
1968.  the  ptlou  of  a  Convalr  580  were  advised 
three  tlmss  by  controUsrs  that  ttiey  were 
overtaking  another  target  but.  because  of 
Insects  on  the  windshield  they  could  not  see 
a  Cessna  150  unUl  they  plowed  into  It 

There  Is  also  the  Increased  attenUon  air- 
line pilots  must  pay  to  Items  within  the  cock- 
pit during  descent  and  takeoff 

'That  controller  bad  better  get  everybody 
out  of  the  way  when  we  come  In,"  ooofaased 
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a  friend  who  files  a  DC-^.  "I'm  not  looklnB 
ouuide  10  percent  of  the  time  during  an  an 
proach."  ^^ 

Finally,  airline  scheduling  during  peak  de- 
mand hours  still  creates  much  terminal  con- 
gssUon.  AirUnes  cater  to  passenger's  normal 
desire  to  fiy  during  dayUght  Some  major  ter- 
minals are  thus  almost  deserted  after  mid- 
evenlng.  If  alrUne  filghta  could  be  spread 
more  evenly  over  the  day  and  mght,  crowd- 
ing and  hazard  oould  be  reduced  imme- 
diately 

All  these  are  realistic  solutions,  well  on 
their  way  Into  practice.  Barring  general  avia- 
tion from  public  airspace,  regimenting  all 
fllghU.  and  hiking  the  cost  of  flying  needlessly 
are  shortsighted  answers  at  best  Over  the 
long  run.  they  would  indeed  return  private 
aviation  to  the  pastures — but  is  that  where 
we  want  It? 
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THE  CRISIS  OF  HEALTH  CARE 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  the 
so-called  crisis  of  health  care  will  be 
a  much  debated  l«ue  during  this  Con- 
gress. It  is  hoped  that  any  legislation 
which  may  be  forthcoming  will  stand  on 
its  own  merits  and  not  the  emotional 
backlash  which  too  often  prevails. 

Several  months  ago,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  iMr.  Milliri  warned 
against  Congress  being  stampeded  into 
-ash  action,  action  which  we  would  come 
to  reject. 

Because  the  speech  is  as  timely  now  as 
it  was  then.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Senator  Miller's  remarks  of  May 
27  at  a  Dental  Honors  Convocation  in 
Iowa  City  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Aooazss  BT  0.S.  ScHAToa  Jack  MTT.t»»  (low*) 

It  Is  a  privilege  to  have  been  Invited  to  ad- 
dress this  Dental  Honors  Convocation. 

This  College  of  Dentistry,  which  has  been 
such  a  big  part  of  your  life  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years.  Is  one  of  the  foremost  In  the  na- 
tion, offering  courses  undreamed  of  when  the 
first  dental  school  In  the  United  Sutes  was 
organized  In  1840  At  that  time  and  until 
1870.  physicians  practicing  some  dentistry 
and  apprentice  training  remained  the  chief 
source  of  supply  of  dental  care  Ln  the  nation 

As  you  stand  on  the  threshhold  of  a  dental 
career,  you  can  take  pride  in  the  realization 
that  you  are  among  the  best  equipped  to 
meet  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  your 
chosen  profession  our  nation  has  ever  pro- 
duced. 

Since  our  society  today  Is  becoming  in- 
creasingly concerned  about  health  care  and 
services,  it  was  suggested  that  I  address  my 
remarks  to  one  or  more  asp>ects  of  the  health 
field,  rather  than  to  the  future  of  football 
or  ROTC  at  UT.  Accordingly,  I  plan  to  take  a 
broad  brush  approach  to  the  subject  and 
also  to  delve  into  some  areas  of  special  In- 
terest to  your  profession. 

"sxcKJcsaa"  m  thx  rkaltb  cau  iwdustst 

America's  860  bllUon-a-year  health  care 
industry  has  been  described  as  our  "fastest- 
growing  falling  business."  And  there  Is  more 
than  a  degree  of  truth  In  that  assessment 

L«st  July  10.  President  NUon  declared: 
"We  face  a  massive  crisis  In  this  area  and 
unless  action  la  taken  both  administratively 
and  legislatively  to  meet  that  crisis  within 
the  next  two  to  three  years,  we  will  have  a 
brsakdown  in  our  medical  care  system  which 
could  have  consequences  affecting  millions  of 
people  throughout  the  country." 

The  Prasldsnt  said  he  knew  when  he  took 
oOos  that  health  care  was  a  serious  national 
problem  but  found  the  problem  was  much 
worse  that  be  had  realized. 


The  decade  of  the  "TOs  began  this  year  with 
three  major  congressional  committees,  m- 
duding  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on 
which  I  serve,  examining  Into  this  Industry's 
gjckness. 

Some  are  predicting  that  the  end  result  of 
the  investigations  by  these  committees  will 
be  some  form  of  a  national  health  insurance 
plan  to  cover  all  Americans  by  the  end  of  the 
19708.  And  there  are  predictions  that  this 
wlU  come  about  as  early  as  1978. 

If  such  a  scheme  Is  adopted.  It  will  have 
widespread  repercussions  In  the  health  field. 
It  would  amount  to  what  could  be  considered 
a  nationalization  of  the  Industry— with  all  Its 
attendant  controls,  regulations,  and,  of 
course,  paper  work. 

THX    DENTAL    BEKVICE    CORPORATION 

The  speed  at  which  this  concept  has  been 
developing  was  at  the  heart  of  the  Iowa  Den- 
tal Association's  action  earlier  this  month  In 
esubllshlng  a  dental  service  corporaUon— 
really  a  dental  insurance  company. 

This  corporation,  as  you  may  know,  will 
come  into  existence  within  90  to  100  days  and 
offers  you,  the  dentUts,  an  opportunity  to 
control  your  own  destinies  and  to  avoid  hav- 
ing to  deal  directly  with  the  government  or 
other  carriers. 

This  corporation  Is  a  dental  care  version  of 
the  medical  Blue  Shield-Blue  Cross  groups 
serving  as  the  Intermediary  between  doctors 
and  government  In  Medicaid  and  Medicare 
programs.  The  IDA  action  appears  to  be  rec- 
ognition that  some  kind  of  dental  Insurance 
teems  Inevitable. 

Dr  Robert  E.  Olenn  of  Burlington,  the 
Iowa  Dental  Aasocatlon's  president,  has  said 
that  the  dental  service  corporation  "may  be 
our  last  hope  for  control  of  our  own  profes- 
sion." 

Dr.  John  Goodrich  of  the  State  Health  De- 
partment has  added  a  comment  which  bears 
repeating: 

"With  the  Increasing  activity  In  the  pre- 
paid dental  care  area,  from  union -manage- 
ment contract  negotiations  now  and  very 
likely  with  some  form  of  national  health  In- 
surance In  the  future,  the  profession  can  no 
longer  wait." 

I  wUl  have  a  few  additional  remarks  later 
relating  to  the  national  health  Insurance 
proposal,  although  you  have  among  you  one 
of  the  experts  In  thU  area.  Dr.  Oalagan,  the 
dean  of  this  College  of  Dentistry,  who  Is  a 
member  of  the  American  Dental  Associa- 
tion's special  Task  Force  on  National  Health 
Programs. 

On  that  point,  I  can  assure  Dr.  Oalagan 
that  I  will  be  vlUlly  Interested  In  the  recom- 
mendations relating  not  only  to  the  areas  of 
national  health  Insurance  but  those  Involv- 
ing the  Association's  policy  and  programs. 
I  am  also  extremely  Interested  In  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Task  Force  on  modifica- 
tions of  future  dental  practice  that  are  fore- 
seeable from  the  current  discussion  on  na- 
tional health  Insurance, 

INCaXASXO    DXMAND    FOR    SERVICES 

Our  so-called  "affluent  society"  today  Is 
more  demanding  than  was  ever  visualized 
back  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Health  care 
service  Is  being  strained  to  the  breaking 
point  by  the  population  explosion.  Because 
people  are  better  educated  and  enjoy  a  higher 
standard  of  living,  they  understandably  are 
making  greater  use  of  health  services  and 
faculties.  Many  have  come  to  regrard  health 
care  as  more  of  a  right  than  a  privilege.  As 
Charles  B.  Womer,  director  of  the  Yale-New 
Haven  Hospital  In  New  Haven,  Conn.,  has  ob- 
served. In  looking  at  the  changing  attitude 
In  America  toward  health  in  recent  yware : 

"We  have  grown  from  the  point  at  which 
medical  care  is  a  privilege  to  where  It  is  a 
right.  We've  made  It  a  human  right,  but 
we've  not  quite  made  It  an  economic  right. 
It's  as  If  the  fire  victim  were  being  made  to 
pay  the  fire  company  for  Its  services." 


XNCRZASING    COSTS 

One  out  of  seven  Americans  Is  admitted 
to  a  hospital  each  year.  The  total  bill  an- 
nually for  the  nation  has  Jumped  to  $22.5 
billion,  double  what  It  was  seven  years  ago. 
The  basic  charge  for  a  hospital  room  Is  up 
82  percent  In  five  years,  tuid  In  some  recent 
years.  It  has  been  climbing  five  times  as 
fast  as  the  cost  of  living. 

The  costs  are  traceable  to  higher  wages  for 
health  personnel,  the  growing  number  of 
personnel  needed,  the  price  of  progress  In 
health  care,  the  increasing  cost  of  equipment 
and  supplies,  some  degree  of  Inefficiency  and 
duplication  of  services  resulting  from  un- 
foreseen demand,  and,  of  course,  inflation. 
The  Federal  Qovemment  itself  has  ag- 
gravated these  problems.  Indeed,  It  Is  pri- 
marily responsible  for  Inflation. 

For  one  thing,  the  cost  of  hospital  services 
has  risen  more  than  four  times  as  fast  as 
the  increase  In  the  cost  of  living  since  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  went  Into  operation  in 
1966.  The  two  programs  will  coet  about  $13 
billion  this  year,  some  $5  billion  more  than 
was  forecast  when  they  were  enacted.  The 
cost  overrun  Is  now  projected  at  $36  billion 
for  the  10  years  of  this  decade  alone. 

With  Medicare  and  Medicaid,  the  Federal 
Oovemment  assumed  a  major  responsibility 
to  help  pay  the  hospital  and  medical  bills 
of  all  over  65  years  of  age,  regardless  of  their 
ability  to  pay,  and  all  of  the  poor  regardless 
of  age.  The  Impact  of  this  new  federal  role 
can  be  seen  by  contrasting  public  and  private 
expenditures  for  personal  health  care  In 
fiscal  years  1960  and  1969: 

Total  public  and  private  outlays  grew  from 
$23.2  bUUon  to  $52.6  bllUon,  whUe  the  fed- 
eral portion  rose  from  $2.4  billion  to  $12.4 
billion.  Thus,  the  federal  share  of  total  out- 
lays Increased  from  9  to  24  pwrcent;  the  share 
met  by  state  and  local  governments  remained 
at  about  12  percent;  and  private  outlays 
drc^jped  from  79  to  64  percent.  Projections 
Indicate  that  these  trends  will  continue. 

'me  rapid  growth  In  demand  for  medical 
services  generated  by  the  new  federal  pro- 
grams and  rising  population  has  not  been 
matched  by  the  quantity  of  health  resources 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  nation's  health 
system.  The  result:  a  sharp  upward  spiral  in 
the  price  of  medical  care.  Imbalances  In  the 
availability  of  health  resources,  a  growing 
awareness  of  the  limited  capability  of  the 
present  health  system  to  deliver  services 
effectively,  and  deep  concern  that  there  will 
be  a  deterioration  In  the  quality  of  health 
services. 

SHORTAGES   OF    HEALTH   GARB   FERSONNKL 

That  the  demand  for  services  has  far  out- 
stripped the  steadily  increasing  supply  can 
be  seen  in  the  shortages  which  exist  In  the 
bealtli  personnel  field : 

It  is  estimated  that  tbere  are  100,000  pro- 
fessionally active  dentists  In  the  nation  at 
this  time — with  96.500  engaged  in  practice 
and  3.600  Involved  in  research,  teaching  or 
administration.  Of  the  96,500  practitioners, 
approximately  92.500  are  self-employed,  pri- 
vate practitioners.  The  current  shortage  of 
dentists  is  estimated  at  17,000  to  20.000. 

Estimated  shortages  In  other  health  pro- 
fessions fields:  physicians,  60,000;  registered 
nurses,  150,000;  optometrists,  pharmacists, 
podiatrists,  veterinarians,  26,000;  allied 
health  occupations  (medical,  dental  and  en- 
vironmental),  263.000. 

As  In  the  case  of  medical  schools,  colleges 
of  dentistry  are  not  turning  out  nearly 
enough  graduates  to  meet  the  needs;  nor,  for 
that  matter,  we  there  enough  students  en- 
rolled at  the  present  time:  16,008  In  the 
nation's  58  dental  schoola.  with  graduates 
this  year  In  the  area  of  3,400. 

What  Is  worsening  the  situation  even  more 
is  that  dental  and  medical  schools  are  un- 
dergoing a  financial  crisis.  Part  of  this,  but 
only   a   part,   \»  attributable   to   the   tight 


budget  of  the  Federal  Government  resulting 
from  excessive  tax  relief  demanded  by  a 
majority  of  the  Congress  in  exchange  for  tax 
reform  under  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 

THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  AND  DENTAL  CARR 

The  Health  Manpower  Act  of  1968,  the 
successor  to  the  Health  Professions  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Act  of  1963,  brought  to- 
gether the  various  sources  of  federal  support 
for  the  construction  of  new  health  profes- 
sions schools,  rehabilitation  of  existing  school 
basic  Institutional  grants  distributed  on  a 
formula  basis  of  all  eligible  schools  and  used 
for  operating  purposes,  special  project  grants 
that  are  competitively  distributed  and  used 
for  particular  purposes  specified  In  the  law, 
and  a  loan-scholarship  program  for  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  health  professions  schools. 
Appropriations  for  Institutional  grants 
under  the  Health  Manpower  Act  totaled  $66 
million  in  fiscal  1969,  $105  million  In  fiscal 
1970,  and  $113  6  million  has  been  requested 
for  fiscal  1971. 

Some  235  schools.  Including  the  dental 
colleges,  are  In  competition  for  these  grants. 
I  am  well  aware  that  the  American  Dental 
Association  has  gone  on  record  in  support  of 
funding  of  this  section  to  the  level  of  au- 
thorization in  fiscal  1970  ($117  mlUlon)  and 
will  probably  do  the  same  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year   ($168  million). 

This  Is  understandable,  because  this  sec- 
tion of  the  authorization  act  is.  in  many  ways 
and  in  the  opinion  of  the  professional,  the 
the  key  to  federal  participation  in  assist- 
ing health  professions  schools  weather  the 
financial  crisis  from  which  they  now  suffer. 
Because  the  number  of  schools  eligible  for 
the  grants  Is  steadily  growing,  the  Increased 
appropriations  have  not  had  the  impact  on 
individual  schools  which  might  have  been 
expected.  In  fact.  Individual  dental  schools 
generally  received  about  the  same  level  of 
grants  in  fiscal  year  1970  for  operational  sup- 
port ($24  mlUlon,  Iowa  $257,600)  as  In  fiscal 
1969  ($22  mlUlon,  Iowa  $242,500)  vritti  only 
a  little  increase  expected  for  fiscal  1971.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  two  of  the  nation's  dental 
schools — St.  Louis  UnlverBlty  and  Loyola 
University  of  New  Orleans — ^have  closed  their 
doors.  The  American  Dental  Association  says 
it  knows  of  at  least  five  more  schools  that 
are  actively  considering  also  closing  down. 

One  of  the  problem  areas  for  the  next  year 
or  so  Is  student  loans  and  scholarships,  with 
Indications  that  the  health  professions  will 
receive  lesser  amounts.  Total  appropriations 
In  the  loan  areas  for  fiscal  year  1969  ■were 
$15  million;  this  was  stepped  up  to  $16.9 
million  in  fiscal  1970,  but  only  $12  million 
has  been  requested  for  fiscal  year  1971.  Con- 
gress may  up  this  amount,  however. 

The  decrease  of  these  funds  is  tied  to  the 
announced  intention  of  the  Administration 
to  consolidate  existing  loan  fvmds  into  the 
Office  of  Education  guaranteed  loan  program 
which.  It  Is  hoped,  will  result  In  an  expan- 
sion of  student  loans. 

The  inclusion  of  loan  funds  within  the 
Health  Manpower  Act  recognlMS  that  pro- 
fessional health  education  Is  not  only  ex- 
pensive In  Itself,  but  these  costs  oome  on  top 
of  those  of  four  years  of  undergradtiate  edu- 
cation, during  which  time  a  student  has  often 
already  made  use  of  NDEA  grants  or  Office 
of  Education  guaranteed  loans.  If  substantial 
assistance  Is  not  available  during  the  pro- 
fessions school  years,  as  you  well  know,  the 
tendency  Is  to  close  off  the  health  professions 
to  all  except  those  from  well-to-do  families — 
an  undesirable  result,  both  for  the  profes- 
sions and  the  nation. 

I  realize  there  is  some  doubt  In  the  pro- 
fessional schools  that  the  substitution  of 
Office  of  Education  guaranteed  loans  for  the 
direct  Health  Manpower  loan  fund  will  work. 
Tou  are  concerned,  as  we  all  are.  with  the 
fluctuations  of  the  money  market  and  the 
prevailing  high  Interest  rates  which  combine 
to  make  many  banlcs  reluctant  to  grant  loans 
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of  this  kind,  and  may  continue  to  cauM  thu 
reaction  even  with  the  additional  Incentives 
the  Administration  has  a^eed  to  provide. 
Also  there  is  the  feeling  that  the  banking 
industry  should  not  be  the  one  deciding  bow 
many  young  people,  and  from  what  income 
levels,  will  be  afforded  the  financial  support 
necessary  to  seek  doctorates  In  dentistry  or 
medicine.  However,  I  am  hopeful  the  gTUtf> 
anteed  loan  program  will  work  the  way  It 
13  planned. 

In  flacal  1969.  some  6.400  dental  students 
obtained  funds  from  the  direct  loan  program 
It  is  estimated  that,  in  fiscal  1971.  only  some 
2J20O  win  be  able  to  do  so.  Actuarial  Indica- 
tions are  that  If  the  Congress  would  fully 
fund  the  loan  section  for  the  next  several 
years.  It  would  then  be  all  but  self-sustain- 
ing because  of  the  re-payments  that  would 
be  flowing  back.  The  trouble  Is  that  the 
money  Isn't  there,  because  of  the  excessive 
tax  relief  to  which  I  earlier  referred. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  the  scholar- 
ship funds  Is  similar  to  that  of  direct  loans. 
It  Is  estimated  that  the  fiscal  1971  budgetary 
requaats  would  reduce  the  number  of  schoiar- 
shlpa  available  to  dental  students  from  3.700 
In  fiscal  1970  to  3.400  In  fiscal  1971 

Construction  funds  appropriated  under 
the  Health  Manpower  Act  came  to  t75  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  19«9.  (118  million  for  fiscal 
1970.  and  the  same  amount  has  been  re- 
quested for  fiscal  1971.  Since  the  law's  In- 
ception In  1963.  dental  schools  have  been 
annually  allocated  about  20  percent  of  the 
appropriated  funds  for  all  of  the  health  pro- 
feealons.  However,  during  this  period,  nine 
new  schools  have  been  established.  In  addi- 
tion, a  number  of  existing  schools  have  un- 
dertaken extensive  rehabilitation  and  ex- 
pansion programs.  I  note  that  our  own  Col- 
lege of  DenUstry.  In  fiscal  1969.  received  $7 
million  under  this  construction  section  for 
a  new  clinical  sciences  buUdlng.  the  largeet 
■Ingle  grant  ever  received  from  any  source 
by  Iowa  University. 

One  component  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Health  la  the  National  Institute  of  DenUl 
Research.  It  le.  In  terms  of  the  fiscal  base,  by 
far  the  smallest  of  the  NIH  Institutes.  Funds 
earmarked  for  NIDR  came  to  $30  million  In 
flaoal  1968.  940  million  In  fiscal  1969,  and 
•28  million  In  fiscal  1970. 

These  tight  budget  figures  are  being  dupli- 
cated In  mo«t  other  programs  In  all  the  fed- 
eral agencies,  and  I  understand  the  concern 
many  feel  over  them.  However,  when  thoee 
In  control  of  the  Congress  make  number  one 
priority  the  granting  of  tax  relief  ranging 
from  2  percent  for  the  •50.000-C  100.000  In- 
come bracket  to  70  percent  In  the  lowest 
bracket,  these  are  the  resvilta. 

The  usually  non-fatal  character  of  dental 
disease,  and  Its  consequent  lack  of  "drama", 
traditionally  places  dental  research  In  an  un- 
favorable position  with  private  philan- 
thropic agencies  compared  with  such  Illnesses 
as  heart  disease,  cancer,  muscular  dlstrophy. 
and  the  like.  NTDR.  consequently,  plays  a 
more  significant  role  in  supporting  the 
totality  of  national  dent«l  research  than 
some  of  ita  sister  Institutes  do  within  their 
own  fields.  It  is  estimated  that  as  much  as 
•8  of  every  $10  available  for  dental  research 
In  the  United  States  comes  from  NIDR 
grants. 

For  fiscal  1971,  the  Administration  Is  re- 
questing $34.5  nUlllon  for  NIDR.  up  from 
$28  minion  for  this  year.  Thta  Is  the  largest 
percentage  Increase  for  any  Institute.  The 
bulk  of  the  Increase,  however,  will  not  be  for 
grants  but  for  direct  contracts  and  Is  Iden- 
tified as  being  for  the  program  of  the  Na- 
tional Calres  Task  Force,  which  Is  dedicated 
to  the  elimination  of  tooth  decay. 

Another  program  affecting  the  dental  pro- 
fession Is  the  Allied  Health  Professions  Per- 
sonnel Training  Act.  which  begin  operation 
In  1967  This  Is  directed  toward  supporting 
federal  participation  In  the  effort  to  Increase 
the   number  of  auxiliary  health   personnel 


such  as  medical  technologists,  dental  hy- 
glenlats.  dental  assistants,  occupational 
therapiau.  X-ray  technicians  and  the  like 
The  range  of  coverage  of  the  law  ts  such  that 
some  330  schools  are  considered  eligible  for 
grants. 

The  appropriations — $14  million  In  fiscal 
1970 — are  used  for  construction  of  teaching 
facilities,  basic  and  special  improvement 
grants  to  schools,  tralneeshlp  grants  for 
teachers,  and  grants  designed  to  stimulate 
experimentation  In  the  creation  of  new  types 
of  health  technologists. 

This  program  expires  on  June  30.  but  the 
.Administration  has  asked  for  an  extension 
and  broader  coverage  which  will  add  hun- 
dreds of  additional  schools  to  the  330  already 
eligible. 

The  need  for  dental  auxlltarlee  Is  pressing. 
Currently,  there  are  approximately  17  hyglen- 
ists  and  101  assistants  for  every  100  practic- 
ing dentists,  and  I  know  professional  opinion 
Is  unanimous  that  the  number  should  be 
doubled. 

MXDICAaX    AND    MSOICAID 

As  you  know,  there  is  little  dental  partic- 
ipation under  Medicare  Some  oral  surgery  Is 
covered,  but  most  dental  services  are  specifi- 
cally excluded,  and  the  total  amount  of 
money  spent  under  Medicare  for  dental  care 
has  thus  far  been  too  small  for  the  Social 
Security   Administration    to   measure 

The  recent  Social  Security  bill  passed  by 
the  House  does  include  one  minor  revision  of 
current  regulations  that  will  affect  dentistry 
to  a  small  degree.  The  revision,  if  accepted 
by  the  Senate,  will  permit  coverage  of  the 
hospital  expenses  of  a  dental  patient  who. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  attending  dentist,  must 
be  placed  in  a  hospital  while  receiving  the 
necessary  care  because  of  the  patient's  ad- 
vanced age.  general  disability  or  other  condi- 
tion that  would  make  office  treatment  inad- 
visable. The  revision  would  not  cover  the 
charges  for  the  dental  services  rendered — 
only  the  hospital  charges. 

Some  35  states  have  some  provision  for 
dental  services  within  their  Medicaid  law 
Most  are  quite  limited,  however,  although 
costs  are  estimated  to  run  around  $120  mil- 
lion annually.  Overall,  about  five  percent  of 
all  Medicaid  funds,  both  federal  and  state. 
go  for  dental  services. 

PSXVXNTTVX    PBOGBAMS 

Because  most  kinds  of  dental  problems  are 
readily  preventable,  the  dental  profession  has 
long  attempted  to  persuade  the  public  sec- 
tors to  adopt  preventive  programs,  especially 
those  aimed  at  children. 

And  the  American  Dental  Association  be- 
lieves that  a  provision  should  be  Included  in 
the  Medicaid  law  to  encourage  states  to 
spend  the  dental  portion  of  the  money  pri- 
marily on  preventive  services  for  children. 
Such  an  amendment  was  approved  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  In  1965  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  Senate  as  a  whole:  however.  It 
was  subsequently  eliminated  by  the  Con- 
ference Committee  between  the  two  houses. 

The  American  Dental  Association  was  the 
prime  mover  In  the  enactment,  in  1967.  of 
the  Pilot  Dental  Care  Projects  program  for 
needy  chUdren.  The  purpose  was  two-fold: 
to  assist  in  giving  badly  needed  care,  and  to 
experiment  with  various  ways  of  providing 
these  services  most  efficiently.  Unfortunately, 
the  program  has  never  been  funded  with  the 
necessary  $5  to  $7  million,  and  I  regret  this 
Congressional  short-sightedness  at  a  time 
whan  the  federal  government  is  paying  out 
twenty  times  more  money  for  services  to  re- 
pair the  preventable  damage  done  by  oral 
disease. 

Coming  back  again  to  the  nation's  health 
care  crisis,  there  is  a  lot  of  talk  about  crea- 
tion of  a  tax-paid  system  of  free  medical 
care  for  all  Americans — the  so-called  na- 
tional health  Insurance  scheme. 

If  the  health  Industry  doesnt  do  a  better 
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job  of  controUlng  costs  and  offering  better 
service  to  a  discontented  public,  this  talk 
could  take  the  form  of  action — unwise 
though  I  think  It  would  be.  Congress  can  be 
stampeded  into  very  rash  and  unfortunau 
action— just  as  happened  when  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  were  rushed  through  on  the  basU 
of  terribly  Inadequate  cost  estimates  and 
equally  Inadequate  legislative  research  Now 
we  are  trying  to  pick  up  the  pieces 

Before  Congress  takes  on  anything  more 
It  should  clean  up  the  mess  it  has  made  and 
take  a  hard  look  at  the  problems  arising  from 
the  nationalization  of  health  care  in  other 
countries.  I  am  thlnklni?  partlciUarly  of 
Sweden,  which  nationalized  lu  health  serv- 
ices in  1956.  where  experts  have  warned  that 
its  health  bills  could  consume  the  oountry'g 
entire  budget  in  20  years. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  remark  made  by  Or 
Roger  O.  Egeberg,  assistant  secreUry  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  ind  Wel- 
fare: 

"If  we  cant  handle  Medicaid  and  Medicare, 
how  are  we  going  to  handle  a  national  health 
financing  system?" 

And  the  remark  of  William  H.  Flanapan  a 
Roanoke,  Va  .  hospital  director:  'The  gov- 
ernment  has  never  run  anything  and  con- 
trolled costs.  Why  should  they  take  this 
over?" 

The  proponents  of  national  health  Insur- 
ance  are  unusually  silent  about  the  cost, 
but  the  price  tag  for  the  plan  seemingly  re- 
ceiving the  most  support — and  an  organiza- 
tion has  now  being  set  up  to  lobby  for  It  in 
Washington — has  a  minimum  price  tag  of 
$40  bUlion.  Many  feel  It  Is  much  too  low. 

They  are  also  silent  on  how  much  it  would 
take  m  higher  taxes.  However,  if  a  $40  blUlon 
plan  was  based  on  Social  Security  taxes,  It 
would  cost  at  least  double  the  present  tax 
load. 

These  are  not  pleasant  thoughts,  but  It 
sometimes  U  well  to  think  the  unthinkable 
m  order  to  prevent  doing  the  undoable. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  leave  this  thought 
with  you.  The  Increased  role  of  the  federal 
grovemment  In  the  health  care  field  has  been 
very  dramatic — perhaps  too  dramatic.  And 
the  federal  government  will  have  a  very  big 
role  to  play  In  the  future.  Neverthelew.  if 
our  society  Is  going  to  continue,  and.  with  all 
Its  defects.  It  Is  still  the  best  In  the  world, 
most  of  the  nation's  needs  for  manpower, 
services,  and  facilities  in  this  field  will  con- 
tinue to  be  borne  by  the  states,  lOcal  com- 
munities, and  non-governmental  institutions 
and  organizations  This  Is  In  the  beat  tradi- 
tions of  our  country,  and  I  am  most  confi- 
dent that  the  members  of  the  dantal  pro- 
fession will  carry  their  share  of  tho  burden 
capably  and  compassionately. 
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SECOND  ANNUAL  ENVIRONMENTAL 
MESSAGE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  Pres- 
ident Nixon  has  proposed  a  far-reaching 
and  comprehensive  program  for  improv- 
ing our  environment.  In  his  second  an- 
nual message  to  the  Congress  on  the 
environment.  President  Nixon  has  rec- 
ommended action  to  strengthen  existing 
pollution  control  programs,  such  as  our 
water  quality  and  pesticide  programs, 
and  to  provide  controls  for  other  envi- 
ronmental concerns  such  as  noise,  ocean 
dumping,  and  toxic  substances.  His  pro- 
gram also  calls  for  much  greater  weight 
to  be  given  to  environmental  factors  In 
decisions  affecting  land  use.  He  has  pro- 
posed that  major  emphasis  be  placed  on 
urban  area  "parks  for  the  people,"  and 
to  the  preservation  of  open  space  and 
wilderness  areas.  His  proposals  also  pro- 
vide for  greater  protection  of  historic 
buildings,   assurance  that  the  location 


of  powerplants  are  consistent  with  en- 
vironmental protection,  and  control  on 
the  surface  and  underground  effects  of 
mining. 

President  Nixon's  proposals  are  re- 
sponsive to  the  heightened  concern  of 
our  Nation  for  cleaning  up  pollution  and 
for  halting  further  degradation  of  the 
environment.  In  1970.  the  adminifitration 
and  the  Congress  together  made  mean- 
ingful progress,  and  in  1971  we  must 
press  forward  even  more  vigorously  on  a 
bipartisan  basis  to  address  the  problems 
identified  in  the  President's  message. 

The  President's  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  has  taken  the  lead  in 
identifying  major  environmental  prob- 
lems and  in  developing  proposals  to  deal 
»1th  them  effectively.  Leadership  in 
implementation  of  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act  by  Federal  agen- 
cies has  been  provided  by  the  Council 
through  issuance  of  regulations  requiring 
careful  consideration  of  environmental 
factors  in  all  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  new  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  created  by  the  President  to  ad- 
minister Federal  pollution  control  pro- 
grams, is  becoming  a  major  force  in  the 
Nation's  campaign  against  pollution.  It 
was  directly  involved  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  nationwide  water  quality  per- 
mit system  under  the  Refuse  Act  of  1899, 
one  of  the  administration's  major  en- 
rtronmental  initiatives  of  1970. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  passed  a  bold 
and  sweeping  antipollution  measure,  the 
CTean  Air  Amendments  of  1970.  This  law. 
incorporating  both  recommendations  of 
the  President  and  features  added  by  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  should  serve  In 
many  respects  as  a  model  for  the  type 
of  legislation  we  will  need  to  deal  with 
other  environmental  problems.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  needs  the  same  type  of  across- 
the-board  updating  given  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act. 

The  President's  program  Includes  com- 
prehensive proposals  for  improving  our 
water  quality  program  and  proposals  in 
many  other  areas — in  sonie  cases,  areas 
in  which  the  Congress  hfs  never  before 
acted.  President  Nixon's  bold  and 
thoughtful  program  warrants  careful 
congressional  consideration.  The  Con- 
press  shares  his  concern  for  protecting 
the  environment  from  man  and  protect- 
ing man  from  environmental  threats. 
The  President's  message  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  this  cause  and  to  Con- 
gress deliberations. 

As  President  Nixon  stated,  we  must 
nave  a  national  decade  of  dedication  to 
"restoring  the  environment  and  reclaim- 
ing the  earth  for  ourselves  and  our  pos- 
terity." His  first  message  last  year 
marked  the  beginning  of  this  dedication 
and  this  year's  message  points  the  way  to 
further  progress  and  achievement  of  our 
Koal. 


ness  having  now  expired,  morning  busi- 
ness is  concluded. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
»ft  aside  under  the  previous  order  for 
tne  transaction  of  routine  morning  busl- 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXII  OF  THE 
STANDING  RULES  OF  THE  SENATE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution  (S. 
Res.  9)  amending  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  with  re- 
spect to  the  limitation  of  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen).  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
'Mr.  Allen)  to  postpone  until  the  next 
legislative  day  consideration  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  fMr. 
Pearson^  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Senate  Resolution  9  to 
amend  rule  XXH  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the  limita- 
tion of  debate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  so  far, 
I  have  not  spoken  on  the  pending  motion, 
which  is  a  motion  made  by  my  colleague 
from  Alabama  who  Is  now  the  present  oc- 
cupant of  the  chair.  I  have  exchanged 
views  with  different  speakers  In  the 
Chamber  regarding  it  and  have  partici- 
pated In  that  way:  but  so  far  as  making 
a  statement  of  my  own,  I  have  not  done 
so. 

This  matter  has  been  coming  up  over 
the  years.  It  is  with  us  again.  I  believe 
there  are  some  good  and  cogent  reasons 
whv  this  so-called  cloture  rule  should  not; 
be  further  modified.  It  has  been  modified 
many  times  over  the  years.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  I  am  sure  it  is  well  known  that 
until  World  War  I  there  was  no  cloture 
rule. 

A  great  many  people  in  this  country, 
when  they  think  of  rule  XXII.  have  the 
idea  that  It  gives  the  right  to  Senators 
to  debate  at  length  and  to  be  cut  off  from 
debate  onlv  bv  a  two-thirds  vote. 

That  rule  does  not  give  that  right.  It 
Is  a  limitation  on  the  right  which  has 
existed  ever  since  this  Republic  was 
founded.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  with  the 
exception  of  a  very  short  time  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Republic  when,  I  be- 
lieve, as  I  recall  It,  the  "previous  ques- 
tion" was  tried  out  a  few  times.  With 
the  exception  of  that  experience,  which 
was  foimd  to  be  imfavorable,  there  never 
was  any  limitation  upon  debate  In  the 
Senate  until  rule  XXII  was  amended 
back  in  1917.  At  that  time  there  was  a 
long,  drawn-out  debate  on  the  question 
of  arming  our  merchant  ships  before  we 
got  into  World  War  I. 

If  I  remember  it  correctly,  that  debate 
was  led  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
Mr.  LaPollette.  An  outstanding  liberal, 
he  was  joined  by  others.  They  debated 


that  bill.  There  was  no  provision  for  cut- 
ting them  off  by  cloture.  It  was  after 
that  experience  that  the  movement 
started  in  the  Senate  to  provide  for 
cloture. 

I  may  say,  with  reference  to  the 
amendment  of  rule  XXn  back  in  1917, 
in  connection  with  arming  our  merchant 
ships  before  we  got  into  the  war,  one  of 
the  leaders  of  that  movement  for  cloture 
was  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  Mr. 
Underwood,  and  he  was  joined  by  others, 
which  provided  for  a  cutoff  provision. 
Even  that  applied  only  to  the  bill  or  reso- 
lution that  was  pending  and  did  not 
apply  on  the  motion  to  bring  up  a  bill. 

The  cloture  motion  has  been  amended 
materially  on  two  subsequent  occasions, 
once  in  1949  and  again  in  1959.  I  was  in 
the  Senate  when  those  two  debates  csune 
up  and  when  the  rule  was  amended.  I 
think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  in  both 
instances  they  were  worked  out  by  agree- 
ment and  not  by  imposing  cloture. 

But  attempts  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time  to  change  the  cloture  rule. 
Most  of  the  efforts  have  been  to  make  it 
a  simple  majority. 

In  one  of  the  later  amendments,  in 
1959.  we  changed  it  from  a  constitu- 
tional two-thirds  majority  to  two-thirds 
of  Senators  present  and  voting.  In  other 
words,  it  had  to  be  two-thirds  of  the  en- 
tire membership  of  the  Senate  previous 
to  the  above  change  in  order  to  invoke 
cloture. 

We  tightened  that  provision  in  order 
to  change  the  rule  and  make  it  apply  to 
motions  to  take  up.  as  well  as  to  bills 
and  resolutions  that  have  been  intro- 
duced. Most  of  the  efforts,  as  I  say,  have 
been  to  make  it  a  simple  majority  but  it 
has  never  been  lowered  below  the  two- 
thirds  majority  level. 

The  effort  now  is,  as  I  understand  the 
proposal,  to  make  it  60  percent,  or  if  all 
Members  are  present  and  voting  it  would 
require  60  afiBrmative  votes  to  invoke 
cloture. 

This  question  has  often  come  up  at 
the  beginning  of  a  new  Congress.  That  is 
usually  done  because  of  the  contention 
by  some  that  we  start  anew;  but  every 
time  that  question  has  come  to  a  final 
determination  in  the  Senate,  it  has  been 
decided  that  the  Senate  is  a  continuing 
body  and  that  the  rules  from  the  pre- 
vious term  of  Congress  come  over  to  the 
new  term  so  far  as  the  Senate  is  con- 
cerned. 

Nevertheless,  we  continue  to  have  these 
proposals  and  now  we  are  confronted 
with  one  that  would  make  it  easier  to 
control  discussion  in  a  nation  that  owes 
its  very  existence  to  free  speech  and  the 
other  liberties  which  have  been  cher- 
ished and  safeguarded  since  we  became 
a  sovereign  people. 

Again  the  expression  "filibuster"  is  be- 
ing hurled  alwut.  It  always  has  ugly  im- 
plications. 

In  the  last  century  it  was  used  to  des- 
ignate a  buccaneer  or  armed  adventurer, 
or  anyone  on  land  or  sea  who  waged  a 
private  or  irregular  war.  This  coimota- 
tion  is  somewhat  overdrawn  in  a  legisla- 
tive chamber  where  it  has  come  to  mean 
obstruction.  Yet,  it  remains  with  us  as 
part  of  the  language. 

In  a  filibuster,  as  we  have  come  to 
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know  It.  a  Senator  keeps  talking  and 
talking  to  prevent  a  bill  from  coming  to 
a  vote. 

But  the  opposite  word,  or  antonym  of 
filibuster,  which  Is  cloture,  must  have  a 
distasteful  sound  also  sometimes  to 
Americans  devoted  to  constitutional 
freedoms.  Let  me  say  that  I  am  not  al- 
ways opposed  to  cloture,  when  it  is  in- 
voked for  Just  and  reasonable  cause  un- 
der the  rules  of  the  Senate  as  they  permit 
at  the  present  time. 

A  prolonged,  nonsensical  obstruction 
of  Senate  business,  which  opens  the  Sen- 
ate to  ridicule,  should  never  be  tolerated. 

Cloture  was  made  part  of  the  Senate 
rules  about  the  time  of  World  War  I. 
Senator  Oscar  Underwood,  of  Alabama, 
was  one  of  those  who  led  the  fight  for  it. 

In  fact.  It  was  southerners  primarily 
who  put  in  the  rule  to  make  It  possible 
to  curb  a  filibuster.  But  very  wisely  they 
said  it  should  not  be  done  by  a  simple 
majority  vote.  The  requirement  that 
cloture  be  approved  by  two-thirds  of  the 
Members  present  and  voting  has  been  in 
effect  for  some  time  now.  with  the 
ciianges  that  have  been  made,  as  I  men- 
tioned. 

I  think  that  rule  XXH  is  a  very  good 
nile  as  it  stands  now  and  should  be  left 
alone. 

Mr.  President.  I  imagine  that  had  I 
been  a  Member  of  the  Senate  in  1917,  I 
would  have  Joined  with  those  other 
southern  Senators  who  sought  a  reason- 
able way  to  cut  off  an  unreasonable  de- 
bate. That  Is  what  rule  XXn  Is  aimed  at. 
I  think  they  worked  out  a  very  good  rule 
in  rule  XXn.  I  think  the  amendments 
that  have  been  made  to  it  in  subsequent 
years  have  been  good.  And  I  think  that 
rule  XXn  as  it  stands  today  is  a  good 
rule  and  should  remain  in  effect. 

However,  cloture  has  not  always  been 
regarded  in  a  charitable  way  by  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  who  believed  In  strict 
adherence  to  the  Constitution.  The  elder 
Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, who  served  in  this  Chamber 
with  distinction  from  1893  to  1924.  once 
had  something  to  say  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  President.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  was 
known  as  a  solid  Representative  with 
solid  views.  He  was  not  from  the  South 
He  was  from  New  England.  However,  he 
had  a  national  viewpoint.  On  the  subject 
of  cloture,  he  once  said: 

Cloture  Is  a  gag  rul«.  It  sliuta  off  debate 
It  forces  all  free  and  open  dlsciisalon  to  come 
to  an  end  Such  a  practice  deetroya  the  de- 
liberative function  which  la  the  very  founda- 
tion for  the  exlatenee  of  the  Senate  It  was 
the  Intent  of  the  framers  of  the  federal  Con- 
stitution to  obtain  from  this  chamber  of 
Congreas  a  different  point  of  view  from  that 
secured  In  the  House  of  Representatives 

Let  me  say  that  I  hav*  some  reserva- 
tions about  this  and  am  not  unalterably 
opposed  to  stopping  or  limiting  debate 
in  all  cases 

However,  Senator  Lodge  and  many 
others  before  and  since  have  felt  that 
careful  and  thorough  consideration  of 
legislation  Is  more  often  needed  than  Is 
the  limitation  of  debate.  It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  has  become  known  and  revered  as 
the  last  bastion  of  free  and  untram- 
meled  debate. 


Let  me  inject  another  comment  here, 
which  may  help  to  clear  up  some  doubts 
in  the  minds  of  many  people  about  the 
operations  of  the  Senate. 

Though  southerners  are  considered 
the  foremoet  advocates  of  the  filibuster, 
as  we  know  it.  history  shows  that  it  is 
not  the  special  province  of  legislators 
from  any  one  section  of  the  country,  or 
either  political  party. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  who  wish  to  re- 
form the  cloture  rule  so  as  to  limit  de- 
bate engaged  in  filibusters  as  recently  as 
the  last  session  of  Congress  when  it 
suited  their  purpose  to  do  so. 

I  believe  in  the  session  of  Congress 
before  the  last  session,  as  I  recall,  we 
had  a  filibuster  led  by  Senators  whom  a 
great  many  people  referred  to  as  liberals. 
I  do  not  like  to  use  the  term  '  liberal"  or 
"conservative"  because  I  believe  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  votes  his  convic- 
tions without  regard  to  the  label  that  is 
attached  to  him.  Filibusters  were  led  by 
Senators  who  vigorously  opposed  filibus- 
tering according  to  their  own  state- 
ments. 

I  called  attention  in  a  short  colloquy 
with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  "Mr 
Long)  the  other  day  to  the  time  when 
former  Senator  Morse,  who  sat  right 
over  there,  broke  the  record  as  of  that 
time  for  filibustering.  I  believe  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thitrmond)  exceeded  the  time  used  by 
former  Senator  Morse  following  that 
time. 

Former  Senator  Morse  w&s  one  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  most  bitterly 
opposed  filibustering  when  he  did  not 
need  to  use  it  himself.  He  stood  In  the 
Chamber  and  broke  the  record.  And  I 
think  he  was  rather  proud  of  that  rec- 
ord. I  do  not  remember  whether  he  ac- 
complished all  that  he  wanted  to  or  not. 
.\nyhow,  he  did  it  more  or  less  on  a  dare 
I  think  there  was  a  little  difference  be- 
tween the  former  Senator  from  Oregon 
and  the  majority  leader,  or  perhaps  it 
was  the  minority  leader  at  that  time. 
I  do  not  recall  the  year.  However,  the 
leader  on  the  Republican  side  asked  the 
then  Senator  from  Oregon  how  long  he 
was  going  to  speak. 

My  recollection  is  that  Senator  Morse 
said:  "I  will  speak  as  long  as  I  want  to. 
That  is  my  own  business.  Of  course,  I  do 
not  assume  it  will  be  very  long." 

I^)rmer  Senator  Knowland  said: 
"What  do  you  mean  by  that?" 

The  former  Senator  froen  Oregon  said : 
1  am  not  going  to  tell  anyone  how  long 
I  am  going  to  speak.  Perhaps  I  do  not 
know  how  long  I  am  going  to  speak,  but 
I  am  going  to  speak  as  long  as  I  want  to." 

He  then  proceeded  to  speak  for.  if  I  re- 
member correctly,  24  hours  without  stop- 
ping. 

I  could  go  on  and  give  many  instances 
in  which  those  who  most  strongly  urge 
a  change  of  the  rules  of  debate  so  that 
cloture  would  be  easier,  and  changing  the 
rules  so  that  a  simple  majority  can  cut 
off  debate,  utilize  debate  whenever  they 
see  fit.  I  do  not  question  their  right  to 
do  so. 

Tbere  is  another  matter  we  have  often 
heard  about  We  hear  about  legislation 
being  destroyed  by  reason  of  the  filibiv- 
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ter.  I  have  never  made  any  exhausUve 
search  of  bills  that  were  killed  by  rea- 
son of  a  filibuster  or  bills  that  were 
passed  by  reason  of  cloture  being  voted 
but  I  have  heard  it  said  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  many  times  by  Senators  in 
whom  I  have  complete  reliance  that 
never  was  a  good  bill  killed  in  filibuster 
nor  was  a  bad  law  ever  stopped  by  rea- 
sonof  cloture  or  the  utilization  of  rule 
XXn,  one  way  or  another.  I  do  not  say 
that  is  true  but  I  have  lieard  that  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  for  a  question. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  ask  the  Senator  if  it  is 
not  correct  that  controversial  bills  which 
do  contain  merit  and  are  stalled  by 
rather  lengthy  debate  are  often  far  bet- 
ter bills  when  they  come  back  to  us.  In 
that  many  undesirable  features  have 
been  removed  and  better  features  have 
been  provided.  Is  it  not  true  that  a  great 
number  of  times  a  bill  which  carried  a 
particular  name  was  a  far  better  bill 
when  it  became  law  than  when  It  was 
first  passed  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, for  example? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  the  Senator  Is 
correct.  I  wish  to  relate  an  example  and 
I  do  not  think  I  have  had  this  experience 
in  the  Senate.  I  recall  one  time  when  I 
was  a  Meral)er  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives there  was  an  able  Representative 
from  Atlanta.  Ga..  named  Bob  Ram- 
speck.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana remembers  him.  He  was  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Civil 
Service  and  Post  Ofllce  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  that  time.  I  was  a 
member  of  that  committee  when  I  first 
entered  the  House.  My  friend  from  West 
Virginia.  Jennings  Randolph,  was  there 
at  the  same  time.  Bob  Ramspeck  had  a 
very  important  bill  relating  to  civil  serv- 
ice and  matters  of  that  kind.  He  brought 
the  bill  out  of  committee  and  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Amend- 
ments were  added,  eventually  the  previ- 
ous question  was  ordered,  and  debate  was 
brought  to  an  end:  but  the  bill  had  been 
so  rewritten  that  Representative  Ram- 
speck voted  against  his  own  bill,  and  he 
was  the  chairman  of  the  committee  that 
had  brought  it  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
It  is  true  that  bills  are  often  changed 
and  changed  materially. 

Furthermore.  I  have  noticed  that  many 
times  a  bill  may  be  brought  out  one 
year  and  not  passed.  Maybe  It  will  run 
into  extended  debate,  and  weaknesses  in 
the  bill  are  pointed  out.  Perhaps  next 
year  they  will  try  again,  and  a  good  bUl 
Is  worked  out  as  a  result  of  the  bill  hav- 
ing been  gone  over  the  year  before  and 
because  of  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Certainly.  It  cannot  be  said  that  be- 
cause a  bill  is  offered  we  have  to  accept 
It.  We  have  a  right  to  Insist  on  bills 
being  Impro'Ted.  I  know  the  Senator  has 
several  bills  in  his  committee  or  will 
have  rery  shortly  that  he  had  there  last 
year  and  which  were  pending  when  the 
last  Congren  adjourned  sine  die  on  Jan- 
uary 2  I  simply  ofTer  the  prediction  tliat 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will  be  brlng- 
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Ing  back  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  some 
of  those  same  measures,  which  imdoubt- 
edly  wUl  be  greatly  improved. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  further.  I  might  say  to 
him  that  we  talked  last  year  about  the 
so-called  family  assistance  plan  that  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  upon  which  we  did  not  have  time  to 
legislate  in  the  Senate  in  the  closing  days 
of  Congress.  I  am  led  to  believe  that 
the  House  has  now  seen  a  number  of 
defects  in  that  bill,  and  that  they  hope 
to  send  us  a  much  better  bill  this  year 
than  the  bill  they  sent  us  last  year.  Many 
of  the  problems  that  developed  could  not 
have  been  anticipated  in  the  House- 
passed  bill  last  year  and  suiswers  could 
not  be  foimd  for  some  of  those  problems 
In  the  previous  session.  This  year,  having 
given  the  matter  better  consideration,  we 
can  see  the  problems  better  and  provide 
better  answers  and  refinements  than  we 
could  have  before.  So  It  may  be  that 
we  will  have  a  better  bill  because  we  had 
the  opportunity  to  work  with  it. 

In  connection  with  the  medicare  bill, 
people  talk  about  medicare  and  they  say 
they  were  for  it  long  before  it  became 
law.  However,  if  one  will  look  at  the  bill 
as  It  came  to  us  on  the  fioor  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  what  we  recommended  in  com- 
mittee, it  will  be  observed  that  when  it 
finally  became  law  It  had  only  certain 
basic  features  that  were  Identical.  For 
Instance.  I  might  refer  to  the  idea  that 
there  should  be  a  new  tax  and  that  the 
program  should  provide  a  certain  amoimt 
of  care  for  aged  people.  But  the  way  in 
which  it  was  to  be  provided,  the  way 
the  fund  was  to  be  administered,  and 
the  way  that  the  services  were  to  be 
provided  were  modified  drastically.  In 
many  respects  one  could  say  that  the 
same  care  would  never  have  been  there 
If  one  had  looked  at  the  two  bills  In  the 
same  fashion,  because  they  were  so  far 
apart. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  sure  that  Is 
correct.  Proceeding  further  In  connec- 
tion with  what  the  Senator  has  said,  it 
could  well  have  been  the  case  with  the 
end  of  the  session  near  and  feeling  so 
strong  that  we  should  have  a  bill,  that 
had  a  simple  majority  provided  for  clo- 
ture, cloture  might  have  been  Invoked 
to  put  through  that  bill. 

Mr.  LONG.  So  often  a  Senator  will 
say.  "We  have  to  do  something.  Let  us 
vote  for  this  or  let  us  vote  for  that." 
They  may  not  want  to  hear  any  more  de- 
bate, but  in  many  cases  It  would  be  bet- 
ter if  we  had  more  consideration  of  bills. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  is  what  the  Senate  was  In- 
tended to  do.  The  Senate  was  a  body 
that  was  added  against  the  wishes  of 
many  people  who  were  active  In  con- 
nection with  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion and  the  setting  up  of  a  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Thomas  Jefferson  and  those 
who  followed  his  thinking  felt  that  there 
should  be  Just  one  body  and  that  that 
one  body  should  be  the  body  that  was 
elected  by  the  people,  a  body  that  was 
close  to  the  people,  and  a  body  that  should 
have  full  power. 

The  discussions  that  went  on  In  con- 
nection with  the  adoption  of  our  Fed- 
eral Constitution  constitute  one  of  the 


great  occurrences  of  all  history.  I  refer 
to  the  attention  that  was  given  to  the 
Constitution  by  the  leaders  of  the  Oov- 
emment  and  those  in  the  States.  In  the 
drafting  of  the  Constitution  they  gave  the 
matter  great  consideration  and,  after  all, 
they  were  following  more  or  less  an  im- 
chartered  course.  They  had  no  pattern 
by  which  to  go,  such  as  our  Constitution 
has  given  many  other  nations  since  that 
time.  They  had  to  hammer  it  out  of 
their  own  experiences  with  the  British 
Government  and  with  their  own  logic  and 
safeguards  for  freedom  which  they  de- 
veloped in  that  discussion.  Stark  discus- 
sions took  place  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention  among  the  leaders  and  they 
came  back  with  a  suggested  Constitution, 
and  in  developing  the  first  10  amend- 
ments, the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  working 
up  a  gentlemen's  agreement  to  the  effect 
that  if  the  States  would  adopt  that  Fed- 
eral Constitution  in  the  very  first  session 
of  Congress,  the  amendments  would  be 
taken  up  and  submitted  to  the  States 
for  approval. 

We  know  that  was  done,  and  so  when 
we  think  of  the  Constitution,  we  think 
of  it  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  as  being  one 
and  the  same.  It  did  actually  become  that, 
but  it  had  to  come  in  two  parts,  very 
much,  as  the  Senator  has  said,  the  way 
a  bill  is  developed  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate.  Among  those  leaders  were  what 
we  call  the  Democratic  group.  I  sup- 
pose. Actually,  they  thought  of  them- 
selves as  being  Republicans,  because  they 
wanted  a  republic  set  up.  Many  of  them 
felt  there  ought  not  be  a  second  body.  But 
the  second  body  was  established  as  a 
check  on  the  hasty  action  of  the  first 
body. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  al- 
ways had  the  previous  question — that  is, 
the  right  of  a  Member  at  any  time  to 
move  the  previous  question.  When  the 
motion  was  made  for  the  previous  ques- 
tion, the  motion  had  to  be  acted  on,  and 
if  a  majority  voted  in  favor  of  it,  that  cut 
off  debate  right  then  and  there.  A  vote 
would  have  to  be  taken  on  it. 

As  I  said  a  few  minutes  ago,  the  only 
time  we  have  ever  had  anything  like  that 
was.  I  believe,  in  the  very  early  days  of 
the  Government  under  the  Constitution. 
They  tried  it  out  for  a  few  years.  They 
tried  out  the  system  of  having  the  pre- 
vious question.  But  it  did  not  work  satis- 
factorily. They  did  away  with  it  and  they 
left  this  Chamber  with  the  right  of  un- 
fettered  debate,  until  the  cloture  rule, 
rule  XXn,  was  agreed  to  In  1917. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  It  not  true  that  every 
citizen,  in  one  respect  or  another,  is  a  part 
of  a  majority,  and  that  every  citizen,  in 
many  respects,  is  a  part  of  a  minority? 
This  can  be  illustrated  a  thousand 
different  ways.  The  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana speaks  here  as  a  Senator  from  a 
State.  In  that  respect,  one  might  say.  I 
am  here  as  a  minority  of  two.  We  have 
two  Members  of  this  body  to  represent 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  98  others  to 
represent  the  other  States.  Thank  the 
Merciful  Lord  that  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides a  State  cannot  be  deprived  of  Its 
territory  without  the  consent  of  that 


State.  So  we  are  protected  from  the  other 
98  Senators  in  tliat  respect.  Of  course, 
that  is  true  of  every  other  State.  The 
two  Senators  from  that  State  are  pro- 
tected and  the  State  is  protected  because 
the  property  of  that  State  cannot  be 
denied  that  State. 

When  one  speaks  here  as  part  of  the 
majority  party,  he  often  finds  himself  in 
a  minority  in  that  he  comes  from  a  cer- 
tain section  of  the  coimtry  where  people 
tend  to  look  at  an  issue  In  a  certain  way, 
where  they  might  have  certain  interests 
in  common.  Whereas,  the  majority  may 
have  conflicting  interests.  The  same 
thing  is  true  in  many  other  respects.  If 
one  believes  in  a  power  beyond  himself, 
If  he  is  a  religious  person  and  believes 
in  a  Supreme  Being,  then  he  is  in  the 
majority.  But  then  if  one  looks  at  the 
particular  religion  to  which  he  might 
subscribe,  he  finds  himself  in  a  minority, 
because  he  is  in  a  group  that  feels  one 
way  about  it,  while  another  group  feels 
a  different  way  about  the  same  question. 

So  one  has  rights  as  a  majority  and 
minority  Member.  One  can  feel  secure  in 
those  rights  he  regards  as  part  of  a  ma- 
jority, but  is  It  not  right  that  all  of  the 
rights  he  may  possess  as  a  part  of  a 
minority  are  every  bit  as  precious  as 
those  rights  he  holds  as  part  of  a  ma- 
jority? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Of  course,  those 
rights  are.  I  think  that  is  something  peo- 
ple overlook  when  they  look  at  the  right 
of  unlimited  debate.  We  do  not  have  the 
right  of  unlimited  debate  unless  it  is 
limited  by  cloture.  In  other  words,  there 
is  a  way  of  limiting  debate  in  the  Senate, 
and  it  is  set  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  minority. 

Of  course,  it  has  been  said,  all  down 
the  course  of  history,  that  the  majority 
can  be  the  most  tyrannical  power  in  the 
world,  and  it  can  run  roughshod  over 
anytKJdy  who  stands  in  its  way.  I  was  re- 
viewing recently  some  English  history 
that  was  most  interesting.  In  fact,  in  the 
days  of  Charles  I  and  Oliver  Cromwell, 
Charles  I,  of  course,  tried,  through  his 
strength,  to  rule  things  the  way  he 
wanted  them.  All  the  Members  of  the 
Parliament  did  not  want  it  that  way,  and 
so  it  turned  out  that  he  came  to  the  fore- 
front as  a  leader.  He  was  not  a  particu- 
lar leader  up  to  that  time,  but  he  became 
one.  and  he  became  one  more  powerful 
when  he  learned  how  he  could  use  a 
majority  to  carry  out  things  in  the  way 
he  wanted  them,  absolutely  but  regard- 
less of  the  rights  of  the  minority. 
Through  different  methods  he  controlled 
the  Parliament  as  long  as  he  found  it 
satisfactory  to  work  with  it.  Then  he  dis- 
solved the  Parliament  and  he  ran  things 
the  way  he  wanted  to,  because  he  learned 
how  he  could  get  control  of  the  majority. 
That  has  happened  all  down  through 
history. 

Our  forefathers  who  wrote  the  Con- 
stitution wrote  it  in  such  a  way  tiiat  they 
felt  the  minority  would  be  protected. 
They  knew  the  minority  needed  protec- 
tion from  a  tyrannical  majority,  as  any 
majority  can  be. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  will  ask 
the  Senator  if  he  will  further  jrleld? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes. 
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Mr.  LONG.  Is  it  not  inherent  in  our 
way  of  doing  business  and  our  way  of 
government  that  a  citizen  should  be  pro- 
tected from  laws  that  adversely  affect 
him  by  at  least  three  standards?  One  is 
that  a  law  has  to  be  approved  by  one 
House  of  the  Congress  in  which  the 
Members  were  elected  by  popular  vote. 
Then  it  has  to  go  through  a  second  House 
in  which  each  Member  has  at  least  two 
representatives  from  that  State  Then  it 
must  be  approved  by  a  President,  who  is 
elected  by  the  people  in  a  nationwide 
election. 

It  was  thought  that  many  bills  cotild 
meet  the  test  of  one  of  two  of  those 
standards,  but  it  was  required  that  they 
would  have  to  meet  the  test  of  all  three. 
Even  so.  from  time  to  time  we  have  been 
confronted  with  some  very  bad  laws. 

Can  the  Senator  really  think  of  a  law 
that  did  more  damage  or  harm  to  our 
Republic,  at  more  cost,  and  to  look  with 
more  discouragement  upon  the  kind  of 
government  that  we  hold  so  dear,  as  the 
Reconstruction  Act  which  was  passed 
shortly  after  the  Civil  War?  I  wUl  ask  the 
Senator  if  that  was  not  described  by  the 
President  who  vetoed  that  unhappy 
legislation  as  a  bill  of  attainder  directed 
at  the  people  of  an  entire  section  of  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  I  think  the  Senator 
is  correct.  I  think  historians  generally 
have  come  to  accept  that  view — that  it 
was  an  effort  of  the  majority,  what  had 
become  a  majority  by  the  nile  of  war. 
using  that  power  to  crush  down  a  mi- 
nority. Of  course,  the  Senator  and  I  both 
know  how  it  did  crush  down  a  great  part 
of  the  country,  and  how  it  remained 
more  or  less  a  crtished  ccriony.  we  may 
say.  for  a  long,  long  time. 

Thank  goodness,  there  c&me  a  time 
when  we  were  able  to  start  getting  back 
on  top.  and  I  think  we  have  done  very 
well.  But  our  forefathers  had  to  go 
through  those  dreadful  days,  and  then 
the  time  came  when  we  were  able  to  fight 
our  way  back  to  the  top. 

Mr.  LONG.  But  was  it  not  true  that 
the  entire  Nation  suffered  because  the 
majority  was  able  to  work  its  will  with- 
out compromise,  and  because  the  minor- 
ity, who  realized  the  Reconstruction  Act 
was  unwise  legislation,  did  not  have  the 
power  or  the  tools  available  to  them  to 
defeat  that  nefarious  piece  of  legisla- 
tion? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  fully  agree  with 
the  Senator  s  statement. 

Mr.  LONG.  Then  would  it  not  be  well 
to  point  out  that  where  those  who  have 
dcme  violence  to  our  form  of  govern- 
ment by  denying  adequate  considera- 
tion of  legislation  and  have  had  their 
way  tn  the  heat  of  passion,  the  Nation 
has  tended  to  suffer  for  it? 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  certainly  it  has. 
And.  by  the  way,  as  I  said  a  few  minutes 
ago.  most  people  think  of  southerners  as 
being  those  who  stand  against  weaken- 
ing the  so-called  antifUibuster  rule.  We 
do  it  because  we  know  what  it  means  for 
the  minority  to  be  pushed  down  and 
crushed  by  a  ruthless  majority;  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  LONG  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  quite 
agree  with  him. 

Mr.     SPARKMAN.     Mr.     President. 


Franldln  L.  Burdette.  an  educator  and 
an  authority  on  thlB  subject  who  has 
been  critical  of  filibustering,  admitted 
that  legislative  obstruction — or  pro- 
longed debate,  as  some  might  term  it — 
might  well  be  justified  In  certain  cases. 
In  an  article,  entitled.  "Filibustering  in 
the  Senate."  which  he  wrote  for  the 
Princeton  University  Press  tn  1940,  Dr. 
Burdette  declared: 

To  the  politician  Interested  in  practical 
use  of  the  doctrine  of  Inalienable  rights,  ob- 
struction Is  a  recourse  of  more  than  passing 
value.  It  IS  an  effective  If  Incalculable  de- 
fense against  oppression  and  overbearing 
authority  It  niay  Me  unused  for  years  and 
then,  tn  a  moment  of  emergency,  serve  to 
good  purpose  In  the  cause  of  freedom. 

It  may  defeat  the  hand  of  greed  of  the 
ambition  of  irresponsible  ofBdals  without  re- 
sort to  more  violent  means 

Such  are  the  schools  of  thought  which 
In  America  have  provided  a  century  and  a 
half  of  argument  about  the  merits  and  the 
evils  of  filibustering.  Obstruction  Is  a 
weapon,  and  like  all  weapons  It  Is  dangerous. 
Yet  In  the  lives  of  nations  as  of  men  there 
are  times  when  weapons  are  a  safeguard. 
and  It  Is  Indeed  a  high  degree  of  drlUza- 
tlon  tn  which  they  are  useleoe. 

Opponents  of  the  two-thirtls  rule 
may  say  it  is  undemocratic.  But  should 
we  be  governed  solely  by  majority  rule? 
The  framers  of  the  Constitution  did  not 
think  so.  If  we  lived  in  a  democracy 
subject  always  to  the  rule  of  51  percent, 
or  even  of  three-fifths,  dangerous  con- 
sequences might  result. 

The  Constitution  prohibits  majority 
rule  in  certain  Instances.  For  example,  it 
requires  a  two- thirds  vote  of  the  Senate 
to  ratify  a  treaty,  two-thirds  vote  of  both 
Houses  to  override  a  veto,  two-thirds 
vote  of  both  Houses  to  pass  Constitu- 
tional amendments,  two- thirds  vote  of 
the  Senate  for  impeachment,  and  two- 
thirds  vote  for  each  House  to  expel  a 
Member. 

It  is  especially  significant  to  us  here 
today  that  two- thirds  Is  the  prevailing 
fraction  in  the  Constitution — not  three- 
flftha. 

The  two- thirds  requirement  for  clo- 
ture IS  m  keeping  with  the  great  tra- 
dition of  our  country  that  minorities 
should  always  be  protected.  If  two- thirds 
of  the  Senate  is  truly  determined,  it  can 
break  a  filibuster  imder  the  present  clo- 
ture rule. 

Any  modification  of  the  two-thinls 
vote  necessary  for  cloture  would  deprive 
the  smaller  and  less-populous  States  of  a 
precious  instrument  their  Senators  now 
have  available  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
legislation  that  imght  be  dangerous  to 
the  interests  of  their  constituents. 

I  can  think  of  several  cases  it.  which  a 
so-called  fUiba^ter  might  not  only  be 
lustified  but  worthwhile  For  example,  if 
the  President  tried  to  impose  his  will 
upon  the  Senate  so  as  to  undermine  seri- 
ously our  traditional  system  of  checks 
and  balances. 

Or  the  Senate  might  be  confronted 
with  a  vital  question  of  constitutional 
right,  such  as  a  bill  of  doubtful  consti- 
tutionality which  would  endanger  the 
rights  of  the  States  or  individuals. 

A  ruthless  majority  is  lust  about  the 
worst  thing  that  could  happen  to  this 
country  That  is  why  there  are  so  many 
safeguards  in  the  Constitution  to  pro- 


tect minorities,  including  a  wide  system 
of  checks  and  balances. 

But  it  can  best  be  done  under  the  two- 
thirds  formula  in  the  Senate.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  misunderstandin;;  about 
our  Xxn  Many  people  think  that  it  per- 
mits fUl'oustenng  That  of  course,  is  not 
true. 

Rule  XXII  was  adopted,  as  I  men- 
tioned a  few  minutes  ago.  to  make  it 
possible  to  stop  filibusters  by  limiting  de- 
bate. It  does  not  permit  filibustering,  but 
it  does  set  up  a  method  for  limiting  de- 
bate when  two-thirds  oi  the  Senators 
vote  in  favor  of  such  a  motion.  I  can  see 
no  reason  to  weaken  it  now  It  is  fair;  it 
is  reasonable. 

Under  our  system  of  government,  the 
majority  should  and  does  rxile.  But  mi- 
nority ri.ghts  are  sacrosanct  imder  the 
Constitution,  which  contains  many  re- 
straints upon  majority  rale. 

The  majority  may  not  take  my  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law,  or  quar- 
ter troops  in  my  house  without  my  con- 
.=«nt  The  Con.stitution  also  holds  that 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury  may  not  be 
taken  away  by  the  majority. 

Let  us  see  this  issue  before  us  in  its 
trae  light. 

We  are  not  dealing  with  a  simple 
change  in  the  procedural  rules  of  the 
Senate.  It  is  much  more  than  that. 

We  are  dealing  with  the  ftmdamental 
principle  of  the  rights  of  the  States  as 
defined  by  the  Constitution. 

We  are  undercutting  the  carefully 
wrought  system  of  checks  and  balances, 
which  is  all-important  to  otir  freedom 
as  a  Nation. 

We  are  threatening — or  would  be — to 
compromise  the  effectiveness  of  the 
greatest  refuge  of  oppressed  minorities, 
the  U.S.  Senate,  the  last  remalmnK  forum 
where  unpopular  views  may  find  full  and 
free  expression. 

Yes.  we  are  being  asked  to  downgrade 
the  Senate  itself  as  an  institution;  to 
cripple  the  deliberative  purpose  the  Con- 
stitution meant  that  it  should  serve:  to 
make  it  subject  to  the  whims  of  a  tem- 
porary majority;  and  to  surrender  a  pert 
cf  our  dignity  and  power  a.s  lawmakers. 

Mr.  STENNIS  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr  President.  I  say  U) 
the  Senator  that  I  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  hear  all  his  argument  but  as  I  entered 
the  Chamber  I  heard  him  talk  about  the 
checks  and  balances  tn  our  Government. 
It  is  a  matter  that  not  ordinarily  is  writ- 
ten about  in  the  newspapers  and  is  not 
in  the  new  books  on  the  subject.  Does  not 
the  Senator  think,  from  his  long  years 
of  experience,  that  the  principle  of 
checks  and  balances  is  the  heart  of  and 
one  of  the  finest,  strongest,  and  most 
wholesome  aspects  of  our  ron-^titutional 
system  of  government? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  absolutely  correct. 

Before  the  Senator  entered  the  Cham- 
ber. I  pointed  out  that  when  our  fore- 
fathers were  trying  to  write  a  charter 
for  a  new  and  free  government,  they  had 
no  pattern  to  go  by.  They  had  only  their 
experiences  under  British  rule  and  the 
cold  logic  they  had  learned  as  a  result  of 
at    times    good    rule    and    other    times 


tyrannical  rule;  at  times  a  benevolent 
governmental  attitude,  and  at  other 
times  a  tyranny;  and  they  were  trying 
to  guard  against  It. 

Of  course,  when  the  Constitution  was 
written,  it  was  .something  new,  not  Just 
to  us  but  to  the  whole  world  as  well. 
I  believe  it  was  Gladstone  who  said  it 
was  the  greatest  work  of  man.  Many  be- 
lieved that  it  was  divinely  inspired. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  that  when  I  was 
in  law  school,  studying  constitutional 
law.  the  dean  of  the  law  school,  an  old. 
gray-haired  man  who  had  loved  the  law 
all  his  life,  taught  us  constitutional  law. 
He  genuinely  believed  that  the  men  who 
wrote  the  Constitution  were  inspired 
from  on  high.  Certainly,  they  did  have 
Inspiration,  much  of  it  coming  from  their 
own  experience,  much  of  it  from  their 
own  thinking. 

It  is  really  marvelous  to  think  about 
the  great  minds  that  our  coimtry  fortu- 
nately had  at  that  time,  people  who 
would  work  seriously,  sincerely,  and  de- 
votedly in  trying  to  set  up  a  government 
that  would  best  serve  the  people  of  this 
country.  They  devised  this  system  of 
checks  and  balances,  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  and  I.  as  well  as  all  the 
other  Members  of  the  Senate,  know  how 
well  those  checks  and  balances  have 
worked.  And  we  would  not  disturb  them. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  heav- 
iest debates  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
sometimes  arise  from  the  fact  that  per- 
haps we  in  the  legislative  body  decide 
that  the  Executive  is  trying  to  push 
something  over  on  us,  or  that  the  Judi- 
ciary is  trying  to  write  law  that  we  are 
supposed  to  virrite.  I  suppose  they  some- 
times think — particiUarly,  I  am  sure,  the 
Executive  thinks — that  Congress  is  try- 
ing to  do  things  that  ought  to  belong 
to  the  Executive. 

We  have  many  differences  here;  but, 
nevertheless,  by  and  large,  the  system 
of  checks  and  bsdances  works  remark- 
ably well;  and  it  Is  a  system  that  is  de- 
signed to  protect,  we  might  say.  the  mi- 
nority from  the  tyranny  of  the  majority. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  heartily  agree  on  that 
point. 

The  Senator  mentioned  the  executive 
power.  I  am  not  referring  to  a  particu- 
lar president,  much  less  the  present  Pres- 
ident, but  under  our  system,  the  Chief 
Executive  can  block  Congress  by  vetoing 
a  bill;  and  It  takes  two- thirds  of  each 
House  to  overcome  the  one-veto  vote 
that  he  cast.  However,  In  turn,  If  we 
did  not  have  rule  XXII,  the  Executive, 
through  his  Influence  and  power — and 
you  have  to  give  him  a  great  deal  of 
power — could  run  a  bill  through  here, 
through  his  influence  over  both  Houses, 
any  particular  day,  on  successive  days, 
and  that  would  be  the  end  of  that  Issue 
and  question,  except  for  rule  XXII.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr,  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  And  more  than  200  mil- 
lion people  could  be  committed  then  to 
the  hard,  written  law  of  a  policy  that  had 
been  aired  and  discussed  very,  very  little 
if  it  were  not  for  the  minority  power  on 
this  floor  which  is  brought  about  by  rule 
xxn.  No  one  here  is  more  familiar  with 


that  than  Is  the  Senator.  But  many  peo- 
ple have  not  studied  the  subject  enough; 
and,  with  all  deference.  Senators  coming 
here,  not  having  served,  do  not  have  a 
chance  to  fully  appreciate  just  what  rule 
XXII  does.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

I  know  that  I  have  been  most  fortunate, 
and  sometimes  I  think  I  may  have  had 
an  advantage  in  that  I  served  first  In 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  know 
how  business  is  done  there — and  I  am 
not  being  critical  of  it.  It  was  designed  to 
operate  that  way. 

I  am  not  going  to  mention  the  bill,  but 
I  recall  &n  instance  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent asked  for  a  bill,  and  It  was  in  ex- 
treme times.  The  House  debated  that  bill 
probably  a  few  hours.  When  a  bill  comes 
up  in  the  House,  the  general  way  for  it 
to  come  up  is  under  a  rule.  A  rule  is 
Kranted  by  the  Rules  Committee,  and  it 
goes  to  the  House.  If  it  is  adopted  by  the 
House,  the  debate,  time,  amendments, 
and  ;,o  forth,  are  all  controlled  by  the 
terms  of  that  rule.  So  whenever  an  Im- 
portant bill  comes  up,  there  may  be  a 
rule  providing  for  4  hours  of  debate 
among  435  Members,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  4  hours,  a  motion  could  be  made  for 
the  previous  question. 

If  the  majority  vote  in  favor  of  the 
previous  question,  debate  is  cut  off,  it  is 
over  with,  and  the  House  has  acted. 

I  recall  a  bill  that  came  here  from  the 
House  under  such  a  procedure.  Senator 
Taft  of  Ohio,  as  I  recall,  was  sitting  right 
across  the  aisle  from  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi.  Senator  Taft  did  not  like 
that  bill,  and  he  stood  on  the  Senate  floor 
and  spoke  against  it,  and  spoke  cogently. 
A  few  other  Senators  ralhed  to  his  sup- 
port, and  they  were  able  to  stop  the 
enactment  of  that  bill.  I  have  often 
thought  what  the  effect  would  ha^e  been 
had  we  passed  that  bill. 

I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  not  iden- 
tify the  bill.  When  the  railroad  em- 
ployees went  out  on  strike,  it  was  a  bill 
to  induct  them  into  the  armed  services, 
put  them  into  uniform,  and  make  them 
run  the  railroads.  We  hated  to  see  the 
railroads  stopped.  We  wanted  something 
done.  I  have  often  thought  of  the  stand 
former  Senator  Taft  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  with  a  few  colleagues.  I 
see  my  good  friend  Bob  Griffin  from 
Michigan  in  the  Chamber.  He  served  in 
the  House.  I  am  not  sure  that  he  was 
there  at  that  time  but  he  served  later 
and  he  knows  the  procedures  in  the 
House.  He  knows  the  difference  in  the 
procedure  there  and  the  procedure  here. 
It  was  intended  to  be  that  way.  The 
House  wsis  supposed  to  have  the  proce- 
diu-es  it  has.  The  Senate  was  supposed 
to  have  the  procedures  it  has  in  order  to 
be  the  deliberative  body. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  I  may  ask  a  question 
there,  the  bill  to  which  the  Senator  re- 
fers was  an  incident  which  happened  be- 
fore I  had  the  privilege  of  being  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  was  in  1945  or 
1946. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  was  before  I  came 
here,  or  shortly  thereafter.  As  I  under- 
stand it.  In  that  bill,  It  was  to  conscript 
the  railroad  woricers  and  put  them  In  the 


Army  and  make  them  nm  the  trains  un- 
der orders.  It  was  not  what  we  would  cbU 
a  formal  filibuster  but  just  an  uprising 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  that  was  so 
determined,  coupled  with  the  power  that 
they  could  extend  that  debate  on  and  on 
that  generated  the  opposition  without 
extended  debate;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct.  May 
I  say  in  that  connection,  that  while  the 
debate  was  pending,  the  President  came 
up  to  speak  to  a  joint  session  of  Congress 
and  while  he  was  speaking  a  message 
came  to  him  that  the  strike  had  ended 
and  the  men  had  gone  back  to  work.  It 
was  an  unusual  circumstance,  but. 
nevertheless,  it  Illustrates  what  can  be 
done  by  a  minority  who  feel  so  strongly 
about  a  matter. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  Illustrates  further 
the  fact  that  the  rule  existed  and  did 
not  have  to  be  Invoked. 
Mr.  SPA]=IKMAN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  STEl-TNIS.  It  met  the  situation  in 
such  a  forceful  manner  that  the  bill  was 
not  only  defeated  but  the  strike  was 
broken;  was  that  not  true?  That  really 
led  to  the  breaking  of  the  strike. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes,  that  Is  right. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  know  how  the 
Senator  could  give  a  better  Illustration, 
but  in  the  25  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  that  time  and  the  growing  power 
of  the  Executive,  and  he  does  not,  I  know, 
refer  to  any  one  specific  President  or  smy 
other ;  but  the  enormous  power  now  that 
the  executive  branch  has,  once  these 
many  billions  of  dollars  have  been  appro- 
priated, is  it  not  all  the  more  necessary 
to  have  these  checks  and  balances  which 
is  not  a  check  without  rule  XXII;  tuid 
is  it  not  till  the  more  important  that  we 
have  it  here  for  use,  if  necessary,  just  as 
a  check  on  the  power  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Well,  the  Senator  is 

right 

Mr.  STENNIS,  Par  more  than  usual. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  right.  By 
the  way,  I  had  something  to  say  a  little 
earlier  about  people  thinking  that  the 
southerners  are  the  typical  filibusters 
but  that  it  has  t)een  done  by  many  others. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Lono 
brought  In  a  subject  that  I  think  prob- 
ably accounts  for  the  fact  that  southern- 
ers are  so  jealous  of  having  this  right  of 
the  minority  protected  as  it  was  consti- 
tutionally designed,  because  at  one  time 
we  were  the  defeated  part  of  the  coun- 
try. He  brought  up  the  well-known  re- 
construction acts  and  those  other  things 
back  there.  We  became  a  minority  and 
felt  that  we  had  been  badly  treated;  is 
that  not  true? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  very  true.  That 
is  a  great  part  of  the  picture. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  are  nationalists 
today  but,  nevertheless,  we  cannot,  if 
we  wanted  to.  get  rid  of  some  of  that 
feeling  In  our  hearts  in  favor  of  protect- 
ing the  minorities. 

By  the  way.  way  back  in  1890,  1892, 
1894 — somewhere  along  there — there 
was  brought  up  in  Congress  what  was 
called  the  force  bill.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor remember  them? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  The  force  bill,  yes. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  There  was  a  ter- 
rific debate  on  that.  The  senior  Senator 
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from  my  State.  John  T.  Morgan,  who 
has  the  longest  period  of  service  of  any- 
one from  Alabama  except  our  recent 
colleague,  Senator  Lister  Hill,  stood  on 
this  floor  and  fought  that  day  and  night 
and  day  and  night. 

Of  course.  bcMilc  in  those  days,  a  fili- 
buster was  not  the  same  as  it  is  today. 
Today,  when  a  Senator  speaks,  he  can  be 
compelled  under  the  rules  to  stand  at 
his  desk  and  to  remain  on  his  feet.  If  I 
should  sit  down  now.  I  would  lose  the 
floor.  I  caxuiot  yield  to  anyone  else  for 
another  speech.  But,  back  In  those  days, 
a  Senator  could  yield  to  anyone  he 
wanted  to  and  let  them  make  a  separate 
speech.  He  could  also  sdid  a  whole  book 
up  to  the  desk  and  ask  the  Secretary  to 
read  it.  He  could  even  leave  the  Chamber. 
He  could  take  all  kinds  of  privileges.  So  it 
was  not  too  difficult  to  conduct  a  rather 
vigorous  filibuster  in  those  days. 

But,  anyhow,  I  have  heard  aOl  my  life 
about  the  great  debate  that  Senator  John 
T.  Morgan  carried  on.  The  principal  pro- 
tagonist for  the  force  bill  was  Senator 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  By  the  way.  I  quoted 
him  a  few  minutes  ago.  He  came  out 
strongly  for  no  restrictions  whatsoever 
on  the  Senate  and  no  limitations  on  de- 
bate. He  said  that  was  the  way  freedom 
was  protected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  WeU.  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Senator  illustrates  many  good 
things  which  have  gone  by  over  the  years 
but  we  do  have  restrictions  here  on  de- 
bate with  one  group  to  indefinitely  hold 
up  things  here. 

Would  the  Senator  give  his  main  ob- 
jections now  to  the  difference  between 
the  rule  as  n  exists  now.  requiring  two- 
thirds  of  those  present  and  voting,  and 
the  so-called  three-fifths?  That  is  some- 
thing that  is  not  fully  understood.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  proposed 
a  modification  to  that  three- fifths  rule 
to  require  three-fifths  of  all  those  con- 
stitutionally elected.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  Senator  comment  for  the  Rxcord 
here,  so  that  whoever  reads  the  Rxcoro 
will  get  the  full  explanation  of  the  pres- 
ent rule  and  the  proposed  rule. 

Mr.  SPARIOiAN.  I  did  discuss  that  to 
some  extent  earlier,  in  which  I  pointed 
out  that  prior  to  1917  there  was  no  limi- 
tation on  debate  and  no  way  to  cut  it 
off.  The  House  has  the  "previous  ques- 
tion" rule,  whereby  debate  would  be  cut 
off  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  House  if 
someone  makes  the  motion.  I  do  not  re- 
member clearly  but  I  think  the  same 
thing  was  true — I  think  I  am  correct  in 
saying  back  in  the  very  early  days  of  our 
operatioa  under  the  ConstitutloQ.  that 
the  Senate  tried  out  the  "previous  ques- 
tion," Just  for.  maybe,  a  couple  of  years 
It  did  away  with  it.  It  would  not  work. 
It  was  not  what  they  wanted.  Until  1917. 
there  was  no  way  to  limit  debate.  There 
was  no  such  thing  as  a  cloture  rule.  In 
1917.  the  Senator  will  remember.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  had  requested  Congress  to 
give  him  the  right  to  arm  the  merchant 
marine,  the  ships  that  were  carrying 
freight  to  Europe  and  passengers,  and  so 
forth:  and  there  was  a  ^tltmitTrr  which 
was  led  by  Senator  LaPoUfltto  Mid  Joined 
in  by  others.  President  WUson  referred 
to  them  as  a  little  band  of  willful  men. 

Former  Senator  Underwood  of  Ala- 
bama proposed  on  the  fioor  of  the  Sen- 


ate— and  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  In 
that  endeavor — that  we  adopt  some  kind 
of  rule  that  would  make  it  possible  to 
limit  debate.  That  rule  was  written  pri- 
marily by  southerners  who  felt  that  the 
minorities  could  be  amply  protected  and 
we  still  have  a  way  of  cutting  off  debate. 

The  rule  was  later  modified  a  couple 
of  times.  When  the  rule  was  first  adopted. 
It  did  not  apply  to  a  motion  to  take  up. 
I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  the 
rule  could  not  be  applied  so  as  to  invoke 
cloture  on  a  matter  such  as  we  are  dis- 
cussing at  this  time  if  the  original  nile 
were  still  in  effect. 

In  1949  and  again  in  1959  the  nile 
was  emiended.  The  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi was  a  Member  of  the  Senate  at 
that  time.  He  and  I  remember  both  occa- 
sions. We  remember  that  the  rule  did  not 
apply  to  motions,  but  only  to  bills  and 
resolutions.  The  Senator  remembers  that 
we  gave  in  on  that  in  exchange  for  a 
change  in  the  number  of  Senators  to  be 
required  from  a  constitutional  two- 
thirds — that,  is  two- thirds  of  those 
Members  elected  to  the  Senate — to  a 
mere  two- thirds  of  those  present  and 
voting.  We  dropped  that  constitutional 
two-thirds  majonty.  It  is  now  a  simple 
two-thirds  of  Senators  present  and 
voting. 

Both  of  those  changes  were  worked  out 
by  agreement  in  the  Senate.  Of  course, 
there  was  a  good  long  period  of  speech- 
making.  Nevertheless,  we  worked  those 
changes  out  and  they  were  agreed  to  in 
the  Senate. 

The  proposal  contained  in  the  pending 
Senate  resolution  would  cut  the  require- 
ment from  two-thirds  of  those  Senators 
present  and  voting  to  60  percent. 

In  other  words,  if  all  100  Senators 
were  present  and  voting,  it  would  require 
67  to  cut  off  debate.  However,  if  the  pend- 
ing proposal  should  be  adopted,  it  would 
require  onl>-  60  to  cut  off  debate.  This 
Ls  an  easing  up  on  the  protection  that  the 
ConstituUoD  gives  to  Congress. 

Mr.  STENNIB.  Mr  President,  rule 
XXII  is  still  in  effect,  and  it  offers  pro- 
tection to  the  minority.  However,  is  it 
not  true  that  by  and  large  the  most 
vigorous  attacks  on  rule  XXII  have  been 
made  by  Senators  who  want  to  permit 
just  a  majority  to  cut  off  debate,  which 
would  be  the  equivalent  of  the  previous 
question  that  the  Senator  mentioned  a 
moment  ago? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. One  thing  that  strikes  me  as  rather 
strange — and  I  count  every  Senator  as 
my  good  friend  and  I  do  not  mean  to 
be  critical  of  any  of  them — is  that  I  often 
think  that  the  group  that  Is  generally  in 
the  minority  in  the  Senate  with  respect 
to  their  views  on  legislative  matters  are 
those  who  fight  the  very  rule  that  pro- 
tects the  minority.  We  have  protection 
here.  We  have  the  checks  and  balances 
and  the  other  protections  given  to  us 
in  the  Constitution. 

We  do  not  agree  to  a  treaty  by  a  sim- 
ple majority   It  takes  a  two-thirds  vote 

We  do  not  submit  constitutional 
amendments  to  the  States  by  a  majority 
vote.  It  take  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each 
House. 

The  Senate  is  given  the  power  to  im- 
peach. However,  that  cannot  be  done  by 
a  majority  vote  In  the  Senate.  It  takes  a 
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two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate  to  do  it 
There  are  also  other  things  that  require 
a  two -thirds  vote. 

We  are  trying  to  protect  the  minority. 
The  able  Senator  from  Mississippi  was 
a  judge  in  his  State.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  State  laws  in  his  State  are 
completely  in  accord  with  the  State  laws 
in  Alabama.  However,  I  venture  the  as- 
sertion that  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, when  he  was  a  Judge,  did  not  have 
the  right  to  tell  a  majority  of  the  jury 
that  they  could  convict  a  person  accused 
of  crime. 

In  my  State,  we  have  to  have  a  total- 
ity. In  other  words,  there  cannot  be  one 
doubt  on  the  part  of  the  jurors. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
considered  a  check  and  a  balance,  a  pro- 
tection, and  a  safeguard  of  the  rights  of 
the  people  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice and  the  application  of  the  law.  There 
must  be  a  unanimous  verdict. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  return- 
ing to  this  matter  concerning  which  the 
Senator  gave  an  Illustration  about  the 
debate  over  the  arming  of  the  ships. 
Woodrow  Wilson  was  President  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time.  The  Senator 
from  Alabama  and  I  were  boys  at  that 
time.  However,  we  remember  something 
about  that  debate. 

The  then  Senator  from  Alabama,  for- 
mer Senator  Underwood,  debated  that 
matter.  I  remember  hearing  him  make  a 
speech  in  favor  of  rule  XXII.  I  did  not 
know  much  about  what  he  was  talking 
about.  However,  I  listened  very  closely. 

I  suppose  now  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  can  arm  ships  without 
stopping  for  congressional  approval,  be- 
cause times  have  changed  so  much.  The 
President  would  assume  that  he  had  im- 
plied consent. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr  President,  times 
have  changed.  In  those  days,  wars  were 
started  by  formal  declarations  of  war. 

I  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  December  8.  1941.  the  day 
after  the  day  tiiat  the  late  President 
Roosevelt  said  will  hve  forever  in  Infamy. 
I  was  there  when  President  Roosevelt 
came  to  Congress  and  solemnly  asked 
Congress  to  declare  a  state  of  war.  Cod- 
gress  voted  to  declare  war  on  Japan.  It 
voted  to  declare  war  on  Germany.  In 
the  course  of  the  next  few  days,  CongrMi 
voted  to  declare  war  on  several  otber 
countries.  We  declared  a  formal  declara- 
tion of  war. 

It  was  certainly  that  way  in  Woodrow 
Wilson's  time.  However,  we  know  that  to- 
day war  can  break  out  and  we  would  have 
to  move  in  a  hurry. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  referring 
to  rule  XXII  and  the  protection  of  the 
minority,  I  remember  that  In  the  very 
last  part  of  last  year's  session  of  Con- 
gress, we  had  up  for  consideration  the 
appropriation  bill  that  Included  the  SST. 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  within  his 
rights  under  rule  XXII  as  now  written, 
and  with  some  support,  extended  the 
debate  and  fought  that  bill  on  the  floor. 
He  conducted  a  filibuster. 

When  the  Senate  tried  to  break  that 
filibuster  and  apply  the  two- thirds  vote, 
is  It  not  true  that  the  vote  of  those  Sena- 
tors  who  oppose  the  application  of  rule 
XXn  and  are  in  favor  of  extended  de- 
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bate  even  though  they  were  in  favor 
of  the  SST.  enabled  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  to  continue? 

Ui.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  sure  that  is 
UTie.  I  was  on  the  same  side  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi.  I  was  supporting 
the  SST  program.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin was  speaking  against  It.  If  there 
had  been  no  other  consideration,  of 
course,  it  would  have  seemed  natural  for 
me  to  vote  against  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

But  I  Just  do  not  believe  in  disregard- 
ing the  rights  of  minorities  and  running 
over  them  in  that  way. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  other  words,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  and  other  Senators  voted  as 
we  did  In  connection  with  that  bill  in 
order  to  sustain  the  right  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. We  voted  to  sustain  his  right  to 
continue  to  resist. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
after  two  efforts  to  cut  him  off,  he  was 
able  to  get  an  adjustment  in  part  of  his 
position  that  did  not  do  injury  to  the 
Depeulment  of  Transpwrtation,  and  the 
matter  was  temporarily  settled  on  that 
basis.  That  is  the  most  recent  applica- 
tion of  the  wisdom  of  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  shows  that  the 
rule  works  in  wartime.  It  works  in  con- 
nection with  railroad  strikes,  and  It 
works  in  many  other  ways. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  Is  a  safety  valve. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  a  safeguard. 

Mr,  SPARKMAN.  I  used  to  work  in  a 
sawmill.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  ever  been  in  a 
sawmill  or  not. 

Mr,  STENNIS.  Many  times. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  a  sawmlU,  there 
is  a  boiler  and  they  get  the  steam  up  to 
a  certain  pressure.  After  reaching  a  cer- 
tain degree,  if  the  pressure  were  to  go 
much  higher,  there  would  be  a  danger 
of  explosion,  and  to  prevent  that  there 
is  a  safety  valve. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  also  have  helped  to 
fire  the  engine,  and  it  had  a  governor  on 
It  to  keep  it  from  running  away.  This 
rule  keeps  the  Senate  from  running 
away. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  WhUe  the  Senator 
is  here  I  wish  to  refer  to  a  man  in  his- 
tory that  I  know  the  Senator  admires 
greatly.  He  was  the  founder  of  that  great 
university  where  the  Senator  attended 
law  school,  the  University  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  talking  about 
Thomas  Jefferson.  Thomas  Jefferson 
took  a  very  firm  stand  on  this  question. 
Thomas  Jefferson  did  not  want  a  Sen- 
ate; he  wanted  everything  done  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Representa- 
tives who  were  elected  by  the  people.  He 
made  a  statement,  and  what  he  said  In- 
dicates he  would  oppose  limiting  debate 
in  the  Senate  were  he  alive  today.  I  am 
sure  he  would  be  in  the  vanguard  of 
those  of  us  who  are  fighting  for  full 
freedom  of  debate,  that  is,  against  relax- 
ing rule  XXII. 

In  his  famous  Manual  of  Parliamen- 
tary Procedure,  Thomas  Jefferson  said: 


The  rules  or  the  Seimte  wlilch  aUow  full 
freedom  of  debate  are  designed  for  tbe  pro- 
tection of  tbe  minority,  and  ttUs  design  is 
part  of  the  warp  and  woof  of  tbe  Constitu- 
tion. You  cannot  remove  it  without  dam- 
aging the  whole  fabric. 

Does  the  Senator  agree  that  that  is 
a  very  strong  statement? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  and  it  is  a  very 
fine  statement.  I  appreciate  the  Senator 
presenting  that  statement  at  this  time. 
It  is  a  quotation  from  a  man  who  was 
not  given  to  the  use  of  idle  words. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  U  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son was  the  greatest  political  philosopher 
this  country  has  ever  produced.  I  favor 
lighting  his  monument.  As  a  tribute  to 
him  there  are  those  who  want  to  light  up 
the  Jefferson  Memorial  at  night. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes,  indeed, 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Time  has  proven  that 
he  hewed  to  the  line  in  his  political  think- 
ing and  in  his  political  philosophy. 

The  Senator  has  pointed  out  that 
Thomas  Jefferson  objected  to  the  Senate 
being  composed  of  nonelected  Members. 
Time  has  swung  around  to  where  Sena- 
tors are  now  elected  by  the  people  as 
Jefferson  advocated  In  the  beginning. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son was  not  in  this  country  during  the 
Constitutional  Convention.  I  believe  he 
was  in  Prance  representing  us  there. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Those  who  believed 
in  a  very  strong  centrtil  government  in- 
stead of  a  federalized  government  were 
in  favor  of  that,  but,  of  course,  Jefferson 
was  against  anything  like  that. 

The  Senator  knows  this  old  story.  I 
have  related  it  before  but  it  might  be 
well  to  relate  it  again  In  connection  with 
Jefferson's  position  here.  The  quotation 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  Jef- 
ferson's quote  in  his  book  on  parliamen- 
tary procedure. 

Mr.  Jefferson  came  back  to  this  coim- 
try  in  the  period  between  the  drafting 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  time  when 
the  various  States  were  to  vote  on  It. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  was  a  most  critical 
period  in  our  history. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  wUl  re- 
call the  debate,  or  perlu^s  I  should  say 
discussion,  that  went  on  among  some  of 
our  best  minds  of  that  day,  Hamilton, 
Miadison,  Monroe,  and  a  great  many 
others.  They  were  patriots  Emd  great 
mental  giants.  They  worked  out  a  state- 
ment as  a  result  of  that. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  There  were  those 
who  objected  to  the  Constitution  not  in- 
cluding the  guarantee  of  rights  corre- 
sponding with  those  set  out  in  the  Dec- 
laration of  Indepoidence,  or  at  least 
against  those  things  about  which  they 
were  complaining  with  respect  to  George 
m.  They  were  complaining  that  these 
matters  were  not  set  out  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, thereby  guaranteeing  perpetuity  of 
those  rights  to  the  people  of  this  coim- 
try.  They  worked  out  an  agreement 
whereby  those  10  Items  which  we  call 
the  Bill  of  Rights  were  to  be  submitted 
in  the  form  of  10  amendments  just  as 
soon  as  the  Government  was  organized 
and  Congress  met.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
in  the  first  session  of  Congress  the  Bill 


of  Rights,  or  the  first  10  amendmoits 
of  the  Constitution  were  agreed  to  and 
they  became  a  part  of  the  Constitution, 
just  as  If  they  had  been  written  into  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  was  attributed  di- 
rectly to  Thwnas  Jefferson. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  Edward  Ran- 
dolph and  George  Mason. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  They  were  able  to  get 
that  reservaticm  and  that  imderstanding, 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Bill  of  Rights  has 
become  one  of  the  main  cornerstones  of 
the  entire  framework  of  our  constitu- 
tional government,  and  to  it  is  attributed 
the  longevity  and  the  workability  of  our 
Government. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

I  was  going  to  relate  the  old  story  that 
took  place  between  the  drafting  of  the 
Constitution  and  its  submission  to  the 
States.  Mr.  Jefferson  came  back  to  this 
coimtry.  He  was  a  friend  of  George 
Washington.  The  story  Is  that  they  were 
drinking  tea  and  visiting  one  another. 
Jefferson  asked  George  Washington, 
"Why  in  the  world  did  you  set  up  a 
Soiate?" 

Jefferson  had  just  poured  tea  Into  his 
saucer.  Mr.  Washington  asked,  "Why  did 
you  p>our  that  tea  in  your  saiicer?" 

Mr.  Jefferson  said  he  had  done  so  to 
cool  the  tea. 

Mr,  Washington  said,  "That  is  the  rea- 
son we  set  up  the  Senate,  to  cool  off 
things  that  come  over  from  the  heated 
up  House." 

Apparently  he  came  to  believe  in  that 
and  wrote  the  words  I  just  read  from  his 
book  on  parliamentary  procedures. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Again,  if  the  Senator 
will  yield,  that  illustrates,  too,  the  fore- 
sight, basic  wisdom,  and  soundness  of 
the  political  thinking  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. I  am  glad  the  Senator  related  the 
story. 

Mr,  SPARKMAN.  I  was  just  going  to 
add  this  comment  before  yielding  the 
floor.  This  is  more  or  less  a  comment 
about  Jefferson. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me.  If 
the  Senator  will  excuse  me  for  just  a  few 
minutes,  I  have  to  leave  the  Chamber, 
but  I  will  be  back  shortly. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  the  contribution  that  he  has  made. 
I  am  not  as  nearly  through  my  s>eech  as 
I  thought  I  was.  I  see  I  still  have  some 
more. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  referred  to  what 
President  Jefferson  said.  I  want  to  quote 
it  again: 

The  rules  of  the  Senate  which  allow  full 
freedom  of  debate  are  designed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  minority,  and  this  design  Is  part 
of  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  CJonstltutlon. 
You  cannot  remove  It  without  damaging  the 
whole  fabric. 

Can  we  give  this  up  without  Irrepara- 
ble Injury  to  the  cause  of  free  speech? 
Should  we  dare  risk  the  consequences  of 
tampering  with  the  Constitution  at  this 
fountainhead  of  free  speech — the  UJB. 
Senate? 

I  do  not  thitik  we  can.  I  do  not  think 
we  should. 
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Now.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  be  more 
explicit  as  to  the  thoughts  that  I  have 
summarized  in  the  foregoing  remarks. 

For  more  than  a  half  century  now  our 
Nation  ha.s  had  exposure  to.  and  experi- 
ence under,  rule  XXII  limiting  debate  in 
the  Senate.  We  must  never  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  prior  to  1917  there  was 
unlimited  debate  in  the  Senate  and  our 
Nation  passed  through  perhaps  its  great- 
est periods  of  tension,  emergency,  growth, 
and  expansion  in  that  time. 

Public  reaction  to  the  cloture  rules  of 
the  last  52  years  may  be  difficult  to  as- 
certain or  evaluate  on  a  nationwide  basis. 
It  has  been  my  experience,  however,  that 
when  the  true  assets  and  constitutional 
aspects  of  the  rule  are  explained  to  the 
people  there  is  an  understanding  of  the 
reasons  for  maintenance  of  the  rule.  I 
am  not  saying  in  this  statement  that  the 
word  "filibustering"  carries  a  popular 
connotation  per  se  or  in  common  par- 
lance. The  wisdom  of  the  nile,  however,  is 
a  difTerent  thing.  One  Justification  is  in 
the  Constitution  itself,  where  the  two- 
thirds  formula  applies  to  the  ratification 
of  treaties,  impeachment  proceedings, 
overriding  a  Presidential  veto,  and  in 
other  instances  in  that  great  document. 
The  two-thirds  requirement  is  merely  re- 
flected again  in  rule  XXII  in  the  truly 
serious  matter  of  cutting  off  debate  m 
the  Senate.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Con- 
stitution mentions  three-fourths  rather 
than  two-thirds  respecting  the  State-; 
necessary  to  ratify  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

There  they  give  the  smallest  minority 
of  any.  or.  I  should  say.  the  largest  re- 
quiremCTit  of  any  in  order  to  protect  a 
minority.  One-fourth  of  the  States  plus 
one  can  prevent  the  adding  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  even  though  it  has  gone  out  of 
the  Senate  by  a  two-thirds  vote  and  has 
gone  out  of  the  House  by  a  two-thirds 
vote.  Two-thirds  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress can  act  to  promulgate  the  amend- 
ment, and  yet  one-fourth  of  the  States 
plus  one  can  knock  down  that  amend- 
ment. So  the  Constitution,  I  think,  shows 
that  its  great  regard  is  for  the  protection 
of  a  minority  against  what  could  be  a 
tyrannical  majority. 

A  proposal  for  cloture  by  majority  rule 
which  may  be  applicable  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  view  of  its  nature  un- 
der the  Constitution  and  In  view  of  Its 
preference  for  the  previous  question  rule, 
is  completely  out  of  place  for  use  in  the 
Senate.  The  Senate  should  not  resolve 
itself  into  a  simple  majority-dominated 
body  when  under  the  Constltutloti  and 
by  all  its  traditions  and  precedents  it  is 
a  deliberative  and  continuing  body,  less 
susceptible  to  the  emotions  of  sudden  and 
perhaps  arbitrary,  majority  rule. 

Let  me  say  at  this  point  I  do  not  want 
to  be  understood  as  s&yln«  that  the  pro- 
posal which  seeks  to  submit  itself  to 
us  does  provide  for  a  simple  majority. 
Let  me  say.  in  all  fairness,  the  proposal 
is  to  ctit  down  the  vote  from  a  two- 
thirds  majority  to  a  three- fifths  ma- 
jority, or,  from  the  makeup  of  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  present  time,  if  all  Senators 
were  present  and  voting,  it  would  cut 
down   the  vote   from   the   reqiilxed   87 


Senators  to  60  Senators  in  order  to  cut 
off  debate. 

By  the  same  token,  if  the  Senate  is 
not  disposed  to  proceed  under  the  prin- 
ciple of  unlimited  debate,  under  which 
it  operated  and  functioned  well  for  111 
years  from  1806  to  1917.  then  it  should 
use  the  two- thirds  formula  which  is  a 
generally  accepted  standard  for  evidenc- 
ing determined  or  strong  feeling  to  cast 
aside  something  which  In  our  American 
way  of  tiiinking  is  of  vital  importance. 
Three-fifths  or  60  percent  may  sound 
rather  close  to  two-thirds,  yet  the  differ- 
ence in  votes  could  be  Important  and 
the  formula  is  not  in  keeping  with  the 
iiistorical  and  better  standard  of  two- 
thirds  for  siich  important  action. 

When  I  hear  complaints  about  ex- 
tended debate  or  a  filibuster  preventing 
certain  legislation  from  passing,  and 
people  who  lose  an  issue  are  prone  to 
criticize  anything  that  was  a  major  fac- 
tor in  their  loss,  I  think  of  all  the  bene- 
fits that  have  come  to  the  country 
through  extended  deliate.  This  question 
Is  not  centered  in  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion alone. 

As  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  knows, 
not  too  many  years  ago,  practically  all 
of  the  filibustering  centered  around  var- 
ious so-called  civil  rights  measures  that 
the  majority  sought  to  then  impose.  But 
one  who  thinks  the  majority  of  occas- 
ions for  extended  debate  arose  from  civU 
rights  legislation  is  bound  to  be  wrong. 
There  have  been  many,  many  other 
causes  that  have  come  up  in  the  Senate. 
I  have  known  some  of  our  most  liberal 
Senators  to  stand  here  and  debate  at 
length  on  matters  that  they  believed  in. 
and  never  once  did  I  vote  to  cut  them 
off,  because  I  do  not  believe  they  should 
have  been  cut  off.  I  thought  they  had  the 
right  to  speak. 

I  remember  one  time  standing  here. 
I  think  on  the  question  of  the  sand  dunes 
in  Indiana,  and  this  was  before  all  the 
present  talk  about  ecology  and  environ- 
ment, and  so  forth.  We  had  some  dedi- 
cated Senators  here,  among  them  Sen- 
ator Paul  Douglas  of  Illinois,  who  wanted 
to  preserve  ttiose  sand  dunes.  Without 
knowing  too  much  about  It,  I  felt  rather 
sympathetic  about  it. 

I  like  to  see  nature  preserved  where 
It  can  be  I  think  it  is  good  for  mankind. 
But  Senator  Douglas,  though  be  was  al- 
ways against  filibusters,  as  I  rocall — his 
seat  was  right  back  here — he  stood  right 
there  and  conducted  a  filibuster  right  to 
the  very  closing  hours  of  that  Congress, 
and  we  went  home  with  unfinished  legis- 
lation because  of  that  filibuster. 

I  could  go  on  and  name  occasion  after 
occasion  involving  similar  matters. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  SPARKSIAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  the 
previous  Congress,  the  issues  that  took 
the  largest  period  of  time  were  thr*  de- 
bates over  the  defense  of  the  ooontry 
and  the  construction  of  an  antibalUscic 
missile  defense  system? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  an  enormously  im- 
portant QTiestion.  There  is  a  good  d«al  to 
be  said  for  both  sides.  I  do  not  know 


whether  or  not  anyone  described  that  u 
filibustering,  but  it  was  an  issue  tnat  well 
deserved  the  lengthy  discussion  that  was 
directed  to  it.  and  it  was  anproprlate 
that  it  should  have  been  debated  at 
length. 

The  other  issue  tliat  took  the  greatest 
period  of  time,  if  I  recall  correctly,  was 
the  right  of  the  President  to  put  troops 
into  Camtxxlia 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  went  on  7 
weeks. 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  never  did  vote  to 
stop  them,  and  I  am  stire  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  did  not  vote  to  cut  off 
debate. 

Mr.  LONG.  Of  course,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  some  of  us,  it  was  a  simple 
issue  of  whether  the  President  was 
the  Commander  in  Chief;  if  he  was, 
it  seemed  to  some  of  us  tiiat  he  had  the 
right  to  send  the  troops  over  there 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  But  that  matter  was  de- 
bated for  7  long  weeks  in  the  Senate, 
and  tliose  Senators  liad  a  right,  if  they 
wanted  to,  to  debate  that  very  important 
issue  and  explain  their  views  with  regard 
to  it.  So  tiiey  debated  for  that  long  period 
of  time. 

No  one  is  arguing  now  that  those  two 
prolonged  debates  should  have  been  cut 
off  with  a  cloture  motion  requiring  an 
immediate  vote.  But  the  best  argument 
I  could  make  for  it,  if  I  were  trying  to 
make  my  case  on  the  need  for  ciianging 
the  Senate  rules  to  rush  the  business 
before  the  Senate  through  to  a  vote, 
I  suppose  would  iiave  to  be  on  the 
two  proposed  constitutional  amendments 
that  were  considered. 

As  a  practical  matter,  if  the  Sena- 
tors who  favor  those  two  constitutional 
amendments  had  cared  to  jom  together 
and  vote  to  demand  that  we  shut  off 
debate,  assummg  they  had  ever  had  a 
two-thirds  majority  to  pass  that  meas- 
ure, the  same  two-thirds  could  have  cut 
off  debate.  The  Senate  cannot  be  blamed, 
nor  can  the  opponents  of  the  measure 
be  blamed,  if  those  favoring  the  measure 
could  never  agree  on  a  time  when  they 
wanted  to  join  to  shut  oil  the  debate. 
If  they  did  not  have  a  two-tiiirds  ma- 
jority, they  could  not  have  passed  that 
measure  anyway. 

Mr.  SP.\RKMAN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  LONG  The  Constitution  would  not 
have  let  them  pass  it. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  .same  two-thirds  required  to 
pass  those  amendments  could  have  exer- 
cised the  power  they  had  to  shut  off  de- 
bate. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  it  not  true  that  during 
the  time  the  Senator  has  been  here,  we 
have  changed  these  rules  regarding  de- 
bate in  the  Senate  several  times? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  We  changed  them  m  1949 
to  say  that  you  could  apply  a  cloture  mo- 
tion to  anything.  Prior  to  that  time,  it 
could  not  be  applied  to  a  number  of 
things,  like  a  motion  to  proceed  to  con- 
sider, or  to  the  reading  of  the  Journal 
and  things  of  that  sort.  Then  it  was 
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clianged  to  permit  a  mere  two-thirds 
rather  than  a  constitutional  two-thirds 
to  shut  off  debate.  Then  the  rule  was 
changed  to  require  that  ail  debate  must 
be  germane.  It  was  changed  with  regard 
to  the  requirement  of  making  a  Senator 
take  his  seat  in  the  event  someone 
thought  he  was  proceeding  out  of  order. 
There  liave  been  several  changes  of  this 
rule  about  debate  in  section  XXII. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is,  not  neces- 
sarily on  rule  XXII  itself,  but  bearing 
upon  it  through  another  rule. 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes,  The  rules  of  debate  in 
ttie  Senate. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  LONG.  Including  the  way  in  which 
debate  could  be  brought  to  a  close. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  has  been  changed  several 
times.  But  those  changes  have  come 
about  by  the  orderly,  thoughtful  pro- 
cedure of  referring  the  matter  to  the 
Rules  Committee,  permitting  it  to  be 
studied,  and  bringing  out  a  suggestion,  or 
referring  the  matter  in  a  reorganization 
act  to  some  other  committee,  and,  after 
thoughtful  consideration,  bringing  it  be- 
fore the  Senate  and  the  Senate  proceed- 
ing to  approve  the  kind  of  suggestions 
that  were  worked  out  which  could  meet 
with  acquiescence  in  this  Chamber. 

This  approach  of  trying  to  deny  the 
committee  the  right  to  consider  changes 
in  the  rules  of  the  Congress,  trying  to  nui 
roughshod  over  someone,  has  been  going 
on  for  many  years.  Someone  has  con- 
tended It  was  the  late  Walter  Reuther 
who  fathered  this  movement  in  Its  inclpl- 
ency.  and  that  at  that  time  it  had  civil 
rights  as  its  objective.  I  do  not  know  If 
that  is  true  or  not.  but  I  do  know  that 
this  thing  has  been  going  on  for  a  decade 
now. 

It  has  occupied  about  the  first  month 
of  every  session  for  the  last  10  years, 
and  nothing  has  been  accomplished.  So 
far  as  I  can  see,  it  has  been  the  greatest 
waste  of  time,  a  measure  to  try  to  use 
the  bum's  rush  approach  to  try  to  pass 
something  that  could  not  meet  the  test 
of  the  thoughtful  processes  of  the  Sen- 
ate rules,  requiring  that  a  measure  be  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  and  reported 
back,  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  with 
it  in  an  orderly  fashion. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  can  think  of 
anything  that  has  entailed  more  waste 
of  time  than  debating  this  poorly  drawn, 
ill-considered  approach,  where  one  woiild 
do  violence  to  the  orderly  processes 
spelled  out  in  the  rules  for  Senate  action. 

B4r.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  absolutely  correct.  Every  2  years,  when 
the  Senate  organizes,  we  start  hearings, 
say,  a  month  or  2  months  before  we 
come  back  up  here,  about  rule  XXII 
changes.  Sure  enough,  on  the  opening 
day,  action  is  taken  to  hold  up  proceed- 
ings and  offer  to  change  the  rules,  and 
particularly  rule  XXII;  and  that  is  the 
procedure  we  are  going  through  now.  The 
Senator  is  correct;  it  Is  lost  motion. 

Mr.  U)NG.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  not 
correct  that  back  when  HtreeRT  Hum- 
PHKBT  was  the  majority  whip  in  the 
Senate,  the  argument  was  made  that  we 
had  to  change  the  rules  by  doing  violence 
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to  Senate  procedure,  and  that  that  had 
to  be  done  in  order  to  pass  a  civil  rights 
law?  And  is  it  not  correct  that  notwith- 
standing the  failure  of  the  effort  to 
change  the  Senate  rules,  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  was  enacted,  and  everything 
that  could  meet  with  a  majority  vote  in 
the  Senate  was  accomplished  in  tliat 
Civil  IRghts  Act  of  1964,  so  that  the  ar- 
gument that  you  have  to  ctiange  the  rules 
in  order  to  pass  a  bill  is  completely  er- 
roneous, and  has  no  merit? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 1  am  not  certain,  but  I  believe  back 
in  1957  the  Senate  pfissed  some  kind  of 
a  civil  rights  bill  without  cloture.  In 
1964.  they  passed  the  voUng  rights  bill, 
I  believe;  was  it  not? 

Mr.  LONG.  1964  was  the  big  civil 
rights  bill.  That  was  what  I  would  call 
the  omnibus  civil  rights  bill. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  was  the  CivU 
Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Mr.  LONG.  Then  a  year  later,  in  1965, 
the  voting  rights  bill  was  brought  before 
us. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  LONG.  Again  at  the  beginning  of 
that  session  it  was  argued  that  the  rules 
needed  to  be  changed  in  order  to  pass 
a  voting  rights  bill. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  LONG.  I,  for  one,  strongly  main- 
tained at  that  time  that  the  Senate  could 
act  on  a  voting  rights  bill  without  chang- 
ing the  rules.  By  invoking  cloture  under 
the  existing  niles  the  Senate  did  pass 
the  voting  rights  bill.  So  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator, Is  it  not  true  that  those  who  have 
contended  that  you  must  change  the 
rules  or,  otherwise,  you  cannot  pass  a 
particular  bill,  have  been  proved  wrong? 
Mr,  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  Is  ab- 
solutely correct.  Furthermore,  I  think  It 
disproves  something  else,  and  that  is  that 
the  southern  Senators  are  concerned 
about  this  because  of  civil  rights.  A  few 
minutes  ago  when  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi was  in  the  Chamber,  I  made 
reference  to  an  exchange  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  and  I  had  had  ear- 
lier, stressing  that  southerners  are  In  fa- 
vor of  checks  and  balances  in  our  Gov- 
ernment. Southern  Senators  are  in  fa- 
vor of  observing  the  various  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  to  protect  the  mi- 
norities. Incidentally,  most  of  them  are 
two-thirds  provisions.  We  mentioned 
them  earlier:  Two-thirds  to  ratify  a 
treaty,  two-thirds  of  each  House  to  give 
to  the  States  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment; that  is,  to  propose  to  the  States 
and  let  them  pass  on  It.  I  pointed  out 
that  when  it  goes  to  the  States,  three- 
fourths  of  them  have  to  ratify  in  order 
to  make  It  part  of  the  Constitution.  In 
other  words,  whereas,  in  all  these  other 
things  one -third  plus  one  can  control  the 
situation,  can  protect  the  minority,  in 
the  case  of  States,  one-fourth  plus  one 
can  protect  the  minority. 

We  believe  in  the  checks  and  balances 
of  government,  and  we  believe  in  the 
checks  that  have  been  written  into  the 
Constitution — two-thirds  this,  two- 
thirds  that,  two-thirds  something  else. 
We  think  the  two- thirds  rule  evolved 
pretty  much  in  the  same  way,  that  it  is 
a  good  rule,  that  it  has  worked  well,  and 
that  it  should  be  left  alone. 


Mr,  LONG.  I  ask  the  Senator  whether 
or  not  it  is  correct  that  history  will  dem- 
onstrate that  a  majority,  on  the  spur  of 
the  mmnent,  is  capable  of  doing  some 
very  foolish  things? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  mentioned  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  an  incident 
that  once  occurred  liere.  I  was  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  the  time.  It 
was  just  about  the  time  I  came  to  the 
Senate  or  just  before.  President  Tnmaan 
tiad  been  greatly  provoked  by  a  railroad 
strike,  and  he  could  not  get  any  satisfac- 
tion from  the  parties  to  it.  He  was  a 
strong-minded  man — and  still  is.  He  be- 
lieved in  things  running  right,  and  he 
was  terribly  p.rovoked,  and  I  suppose  he 
lost  patience.  He  asked  Congress  to  pass 
a  law  conscripting  the  striking  railroad 
workers  into  the  armed  services,  putting 
them  in  imiform,  and  making  them  run 
the  trains. 

The  House  passed  the  bill  quickly.  It 
came  to  the  Senate.  A  great  conserva- 
tive. Robert  Taft  of  Ohio,  stood  right 
over  there  and  led  the  fight  on  tliat 
measure  because  he  felt  that  it  was  run- 
ning over  the  minority,  that  it  was  not 
the  way  things  were  supposed  to  be  done 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  I  will  never  forget  the  fight  he 
waged.  Others  joined  him.  He  stopped  it 
cold  in  the  Senate. 

I  know  of  other  measures  that  have 
been  stopped  here.  Of  course,  the  House 
acts  quickly.  It  is  supposed  to.  It  Is  built 
that  way.  They  have  the  previous  ques- 
tion method  of  proceeding.  They  have  a 
Rules  Committee  that  can  set  absolutely 
the  extent  of  time  that  can  be  devoted 
to  debating  a  measure. 

If  the  Rules  Committee  comes  out  with 
a  rule  that  provides  4  hours  of  debate, 
after  which  a  motion  may  be  made  for 
the  previous  question,  they  go  in  and 
debate  4  hours,  and  a  motion  for  the 
previous  question  Is  made,  and  that 
closes  it  out.  ITiere  Is  nothing  more  to  It. 
Some  of  the  most  Important  and  heaviest 
bills  that  have  been  passed  by  Congress 
have  come  from  the  House  under  a  rule 
that  may  have  given  6,  8,  10,  or  12  hours 
of  debate — not  often  more  than  that— 
and  have  come  over  to  the  Senate,  where 
it  is  supposed  to  go  through  the  cooling 
process.  That  Is  ptirt  of  our  setup.  That 
is  part  of  the  setup  our  Government  hM. 
as  our  forefathers  designed  it  I  think 
it  has  been  a  good  thing,  and  I  am  in 
favor  of  it  and  am  in  favor  of  continuing 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  when 
I  hear  complaints  about  extended  debate 
or  a  filibuster  preventing  certain  pro- 
posed legislation  from  being  passed,  and 
people  who  lose  an  issue  are  prone  to 
criticize  anything  that  was  a  major  fac- 
tor in  their  loss,  I  think  of  all  the  benefits 
that  have  come  to  the  country  through 
extended  debate.  This  question  is  not 
centered  hi  civil  rights  legislation  alone. 
In  fact,  we  have  gotten  away  from  civil 
rights  legislation.  I  suppose  that  prac- 
tically all  the  civil  rights  legislation  has 
been  passed.  Certainly,  it  has  been  passed 
with  a  two-thirds  cloture  rule  in  effect. 
It  goes  much  further  than  civil  rights 
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legislation.  It  goes  deeply  to  the  long- 
range  principles  of  sound  government. 

Irrespective  of  whether  one  1b  a  lib- 
eral or  a  confiervatlye.  a  Democrat  or  a 
Republican,  instances  can  be  shown  in 
which  extended  Senate  debate,  and  the 
education  of  the  people  of  the  Nation 
in  the  issues  Involved,  contributed  to  the 
long-range  good  of  the  Nation. 

Let  us  take  the  matter,  for  example, 
from  the  sundpomt  of  Ubera.s.  George 
Norrls,  a  great  liberal,  ably  utilized  ex- 
tended emd  exhaiistlve  debate  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  proposed  legislation  that 
he  did  not  want,  I  remember  Q\iite  well 
his  conducting  a  fllibuster  involving 
something  right  near  my  own  home- 
Muscle  Shoals.  A  proposal  was  made  sev- 
eral ye€u-s  after  the  end  of  World  War  I, 
when  the  Muscle  Shoals  development 
really  began,  to  sell  that  development, 
which  was  built  for  national  defense,  to 
private  enterprise. 

One  of  the  bidders  was  Henry  Ford. 
Many  of  the  people  there  very  badly 
wanted  It  sold  to  Henry  Pord.  I  recall 
when  he  said  that  if  he  got  hold  of  it, 
there  would  be  a  city  46  miles  long  up 
and  down  that  river.  Naturally,  the  peo- 
ple looked  forward  to  that  kind  of  de- 
velopment. But  Senator  Norrls  felt  that 
it  was  something  that  belonged  to  the 
people  of  this  country  and  should  be  used 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  en- 
tire Nation,  and  he  stood  on  this  floor 
and  conducted  a  flllbiister  to  prevent  the 
Oovemment  from  selling  Muscle  Shoals. 

Extended  debate  also  enabled  Sen- 
ators Robert  Talt  and  Qaude  Pepper 
to  prevent  President  Truman  from  draft- 
ing striking  railway  workers  Into  the 
Army  as  I  mentioned  earlier.  Senators 
who  opposed  the  two-thirds  requirement 
of  rule  TCTCU  ne^•ertheless  utilized  the 
rule  fully  in  the  filibuster  against  the 
communication  satellite  bill  in  1962.  A 
filibuster  back  in  1876,  when  there  was 
no  provision  for  cutting  off  debate,  killed 
a  bill  that  would  have  suspended  existing 
election  laws.  That  was  in  the  case  of  the 
famous  Hayes-Tilden  presidential  elec- 
tion. Other  instances  could  be  cited  easily 
to  show  that  filibusters  do  not  deserve 
to  be  referred  to  by  liberals  as  an  evil 
in  themselves.  Many  instances  can  be 
given  to  show  that  filibusters  have  been 
used  by  liberals  to  protect  liberal  causes. 

But  more  than  that,  the  truth  Is  that 
extended  debate  is  an  invaluable  pro- 
tection for  every  minortiy  group  In  the 
Nation  whether  a  political,  economic, 
racial,  religious,  or  other  minority. 

So  much  In  the  history  of  the  Senate 
is  back  of,  or  in  support  of.  the  principle 
of  fxill  and  extended  debate,  that  any 
threat  to  suspend  the  rules  or  to  make 
more  liberal  the  cloture  rule  should  be 
viewed  with  concern  and  in  full  appreci- 
ation of  the  long  history  of  this  subject 
before  action  is  taken. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  given  ctmsider- 
able  study  to  the  history  of  the  rules  of 
the  Senate.  This  study  has  led  me  to  the 
firm  conviction  that  from  the  very  start 
of  the  First  Congress  In  1789.  it  was  the 
fundamental  intent  of  the  Senate  that 
there  be  unlimited  debate  of  substantive 
Issues.  No  cloture  nile  was  adopted  until 
1917.  The  17-year  period,  from  1789  to 
1806,  is  also  excluded  in  our  assessment 


of  the  long  period  of  unlimited  debate 
in  the  Senate  because  in  that  period,  the 
Senate  did  recognize  the  "previous  ques- 
tion" rule.  As  I  have  mentioned  before, 
for  all  Intents  and  purposes,  these  1? 
years  were  also  a  period  of  unlimited 
debate  of  substantive  Issues  because  the 
"previous  question"  rule  at  that  time  was 
by  no  means  as  broad  as  it  is  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  today.  When 
It  was  put  into  the  Senate  rules  in  1789, 
it  went  In  in  its  then  normal  concept, 
which  was  not  as  a  device  to  close  debate 
but  to  avoid  or  suppress  an  undesired  de- 
cision or  to  avoid  an  embarrassing  or 
delicate  discussion. 

Shortly  after  the  First  Senate  met,  the 
Committee  on  Rules  was  appointed.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  very 
first  report,  they  suggested  that  provision 
be  made  for  Chaplains  and  that  the 
Chaplains  of  the  House  and  Senate  be 
of  different  denominations  and  inter- 
change their  positions  on  a  weekly  basis. 
This  resolution  was  adopted.  According- 
ly, it  is  appropriate  to  note  that  the  res- 
olution providing  for  the  Senate  Chap- 
lain preceded  the  adoption  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  most  interest- 
ing to  read  the  history  of  the  Senate  in 
its  beginnings.  Remember,  there  was  no 
precedent,  there  was  no  procedure  that 
had  gone  before  There  was  nothing  to 
go  by.  They  simply  had  to  cut  their  way 
through  as  they  went.  It  was  dunng 
those  first  early  years  that  there  de- 
veloped the  division,  if  I  may  use  that 
term,  between  the  Senate  and  the  Vice 
President.  We  had  a  Vice  President — 
Vice  President  John  Adams — and  there 
was  nothing  to  define  the  relationship 
between  the  Vice  President  and  the  Sen- 
ate. They  simply  had  to  feel  their  way 
along.  Of  course,  we  know  something 
about  the  relationship  of  the  President 
with  the  Senate.  President  George 
Washington  came  up  to  the  Senate  one 
time  to  see  if  he  could  not  help  along  a 
treaty  of  some  kind.  Apparently  the 
meeting  did  not  go  too  well,  because 
President  Oeorve  Washingt<»i  went  back 
bo  the  White  Houae  and  vowed  that  he 
would  never  come  op  here  again  on  any 
Presidential  matter,  and  he  did  not. 

So  our  early  forefathers.  In  the  con- 
stitutional republic  which  they  had  set 
up,  had  to  feel  their  way  along  quite 
carefully.  There  were  no  committees. 
For  several  years  there  were  virtually  no 
committees.  They  did  set  up  one  or  two 
of  the  most  important — maybe  pri- 
marily for  bonaekeeping — but  the  general 
practice  was  that  when  some  matter 
cazne  up  that  required  committee  atten- 
tion, a  conunittee  would  be  appointed 
to  attend  to  it,  more  or  less  an  ad  hoc 
committee. 

Shortly  after  the  First  Senate  met.  a 
Committee  on  Rules  was  appointed.  I 
beheve  I  have  discussed  that  already, 
about  the  elected  chaplains  of  the  House 
and  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The 
Senate  met  on  April  6,  1789. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Yes. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  It  Im- 
mediately  appointed  a  committee  of 
five  to  formulate  rules  under  which  the 
Senate  could  operate. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  Is  correct 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  That 
committee  of  five  was  made  up  of  law- 
yers entirely. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  That 
committee  of  five  reported  back  on 
April  16.  did  it  not,  with  19  rules? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Nineteen  standing 
rules;  yes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vhglnia.  Those 
19  niles  were,  as  I  recall  it,  not  only 
adopted,  but  the  words  "be  observed" 
were  specificated — to  the  effect  that  the 
rules  would  "be  observed." 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Is  it  not 
correct  that,  with  the  exception  of  about 
three  of  the  first  19  rules,  the  rules  are 
retained  to  this  day  pretty  much  in  their 
original  verbiage? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  they  are  large- 
ly a  part  of  our  standing  rules. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  As  I 
understand  it,  there  have  been  only 
about  six  codifications  and  revisions  of 
the  rules  since  1789. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  know  that. 
I  should  think  that  would  be  right. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  think, 
depending  upon  Just  what  is  meant,  there 
have  been  between  four  and  six  reader 
tions  and  revisions  of  the  rules  since 
April  16.  1789.  However,  of  those  original 
19  rules,  16  are  among  the  44  Standing 
Senate  Rules  we  have  today  and  quite 
»ic<>  the  original  verbiage  in  which  they 
appeared  In  1789.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  right. 
By  the  way.  two  of  those  rules,  I  believe 
rules  vm  and  EX,  dealt  with  this  "pre- 
vious question"  that  I  mentioned,  that 
they  did  try  out  for  a  short  period  of 
time,  but  not  in  the  same  way  as  it  op- 
erates in  the  House.  It  was  more  or  less 
a  protective  matter,  whereby  they  could 
cut  down  on  anything,  cut  out  anything, 
or  they  could  stop  anything  that  was  go- 
ing on  they  did  not  think  was  right. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
May  I  say  that  I  have  listened  and  I  shall 
continue  to  listen  to  his  very  learned 
statement  with  great  Interest. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thiMik  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

Rules  vm  and  EX  reorganized  the  pre- 
vious question  as  a  motion  and  limited 
the  motions  that  may  be  made  when  a 
question  was  before  the  Senate  by  the 
following  language : 

When  a  question  im  before  the  Senate,  the 
only  motions  that  kre  In  order  are  for  amend- 
ment, the  prertoua  question,  portponement, 
to  conunit,  or  to  adjouni. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  will  yield  further, 
is  it  not  true  that  the  last  revision  of  the 
Senate  rules  ocoirred  in  1884? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  certain.  I  would  certainly  take  the 
Senator's  statement  on  that.  I  know  that 
he  has  studied  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
PreUdcDt,  the  previous  major  revlilom 
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were  in  1868.  1820,  and  1806,  from  the 
standpoint  of  reverse  chronology. 
jilr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  does  this  not  indicate  that 
the  Senate  has,  over  the  years,  been  very 
reluctant  to  make  sweeping  changes  in 
the  Senate  rules? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 

r^ct 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  does  it  not  also  indicate  that 
these  standing  rules  have  evolved  over 
a  period  of  time  and  are  based  on  ex- 
perience and  are  worthy  of  the  deep 
veneration  which  is  shown  by  all  Sen- 
ators? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

I  pointed  out  awhile  ago  that  in  de- 
veloping our  Constitution  and  in  getting 
the  new  legislative  system  started — 
after  all,  there  never  had  before  been 
a  government  set  up  such  as  our  Gov- 
ernment— the  three  executive  depart- 
ments were  provided  with  adequate 
checks  and  balances  between  them.  The 
framers  of  our  Constitution  simply  had 
to  hammer  the  thing  out  as  they  went 
along. 

I  think  the  best  testimonial  to  the 
soundness  of  this  procedure  is  the  point 
the  Senator  brought  out  that  there  have 
been  so  lew  fundamental  changes  in 
that  regard. 

I  have  referred  to  the  previous  ques- 
tion. The  question  that  next  follows  is 
just  what  did  the  use  of  the  previous 
question  as  it  was  defined  and  inter- 
preted at  that  time  mean?  The  best 
answer  to  this  Is  found  on  page  454  of  the 
Senate  manual  which  is  on  every  Sena- 
tor's desk  and  which  sets  forth  section 
734.5  of  Jefferson's  Manual.  It  reads: 

The  proper  occasion  for  the  previous  ques- 
tion Is  when  a  subject  Is  brought  forward 
of  a  delicate  nature  as  to  high  personages, 
etc..  or  the  discussion  of  which  may  call 
forth  observations  which  might  be  of  In- 
jurious consequences.  Then  the  previous 
question  is  proposed:  and  In  the  modern 
usage,  the  diacusslon  of  the  main  question 
U  luspended,  and  the  debate  confined  to  the 
previous  question.  The  use  of  it  has  been 
extended  abusively  to  other  cases;  but  In 
these  It  has  been  an  embarrassing  procedure; 
Its  usee  would  be  as  well  answered  by  other 
more  simple  parliamentary  forms,  and  there- 
fore It  should  not  be  favored,  but  restricted 
within  as  narrow  limits  as  possible. 

Jefferson  compiled  his  celebrated  man- 
ual during  the  time  he  served  as  Vice 
President  and  President  of  the  Senate, 
1797  to  1801.  It  is  obvious  to  anyone  read- 
ing the  above  quotation  that  he,  the  sage 
of  Monticello  and  the  Presiding  OflQcer 
of  the  Senate,  interpreted  the  previous 
question  as  limited  to  a  very  narrow  field. 

Jefferson's  expressed  fears  about  the 
expansion  of  the  previous  question  rule 
and  the  bad  consequences  to  which  it 
could  lead  if  it  were  applied  in  other 
fields  such  as  substantive  legislation,  no 
doubt  reflected  the  sentiment  which 
caused  the  Senate  in  1806  to  abandon 
the  rule  entirely.  This  abandonment  has 
lasted  now  for  160  years. 

The  late  senior  Senator  from  Georgia 
in  the  rtiles  debate  on  January  31,  1963. 
placed  in  the  Concressiomal  Rjccoro  a 


scholarly  document  prepared  by  Dr. 
Joseph  Cooper,  a  professor  of  political 
science,  which  traced  all  of  the  uses  and 
attempted  uses  of  the  previous  question 
In  the  Senate  during  its  17  years  of  au- 
thorization under  the  rules  the  author, 
whose  accuracy  has  not  been  contested, 
concluded : 

The  previous  question  was  not  understood 
functionally  as  a  cloture  mechanism — was 
not  designed  to  ofterate  as  a  cloture  mech- 
anism— was  not  In  practice  used  as  a  cloture 
mechanism. 

I  commend  the  late  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia for  his  forethought  in  placing  this 
important  and  scholarly  work  In  the 
Record  for  future  reference.  To  my  mind 
that  document  together  with  the  state- 
ment of  Thomas  Jefferson  which  is  on 
page  454  of  the  Senate  manual  and  is  at 
the  reach  of  every  Senator  every  day, 
should  dispel  beyond  any  shadow  of  a 
doubt  any  thought  or  any  suggestion 
even  that  a  cloture  rule  existed  in  the 
Senate  prior  to  the  year  191'/. 

THX    1B17    BRA 

What  happened  in  the  Senate  in  1917 
has  been  taken  more  or  less  for  granted 
merely  on  the  basis  of  the  result;  namely, 
rule  XXII.  I  think  that  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  original  adoption  of  our 
cloture  rule  are  important  and  should 
be  borne  in  mind  for  a  better  balanced 
perspective  in  considering  the  present  Is- 
sues. Let  us  examine  these  circumstances 
briefly. 

As  war  developments  with  Germany 
became  intense  In  1917,  President  Wil- 
son advised  Congress  in  personal  appear- 
ance on  February  3  of  the  severance  of 
diplomatic  relations  with  that  nation. 
This,  of  course,  caused  general  anxiety 
concerning  the  Uves  as  well  as  the  prop- 
erty of  Americans  on  the  high  seas. 

Congress  was  in  a  congested  state  near 
the  end  of  a  session  and  there  were 
charges  that  Republicans  had  pm'posely 
delayed  supply  bills  by  filibustering  to 
force  the  1  resident  to  call  a  special  ses- 
sion. Among  the  bills  introduced  in  this 
congestion  was  a  bill  authorizing  the 
President  to  arm  merchant  vessels  and 
to  protect  American  citizens  in  their 
peaceful  pursuits  on  the  high  seas.  This 
bill  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
quickly  under  a  rule  recommended  by  the 
Rules  Committee  allowing  but  3  hours 
of  debate.  The  vote  was  403  to  14. 

When  this  popular  war  period  measure 
came  to  the  Senate,  it  met  the  deter- 
mined opposition  of  11  Senators. 

The  second  session  of  the  64th  Con- 
gress was  rapidly  coming  to  a  close  and 
speed  in  the  Senate  would  be  required  to 
enact  the  measure  into  law.  Instead  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  did  not  re- 
port the  bill  imtll  dangerously  near  the 
end  of  the  session  and  the  vigorous  op- 
positon  of  these  Senators  with  their  right 
of  unlimited  debate,  made  It  obvious  that 
the  bill  could  not  pass.  On  the  morning 
of  the  last  day  of  the  session,  75  Senators 
Joined  in  a  statement  that  they  favored 
passage  of  the  bill,  but  the  net  result 
was  that  they  could  not  vote  for  it  due 
to  the  fUlbuster  by  the  opposition. 

President  Wilson  Immediately  Issued 
a  statement  that  was  'widely  circulated 
in  the  press,  bitterly  condemning  the 


fact  that  a  handful  of  11  Senators  could 
nullify  the  obvious  desire  of  more  than 
500  Members  of  a  Congress  that  num- 
bered 531.  He  added  that  a  Uttle  hand- 
ful of  men  "have  rendered  the  great 
Government  of  the  United  States  help- 
less and  contemptible." 

The  leaders  of  this  fllibuster  were 
Senators  William  J.  Stone  of  Missouri, 
James  A.  O'Oorman  of  New  York,  Moses 
E.  Clapp  of  Minnesota,  and  Robert  M. 
LAFoUette  of  Wisconsin. 

President  Wilson  called  a  special  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  which  convened  on 
March  5,  1917,  and  stayed  In  session 
until  March  16th.  The  first  session  of 
the  65th  Congress  started  April  2.  1917. 
One  of  the  first  things  that  the  Senate 
turned  to  in  the  special  session  was  the 
adoption  of  a  cloture  rule.  A  committee 
of  33  Senators,  on  the  same  day  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  statement,  had  already 
made  pubUc  a  signed  pledge  to  support 
a  cloture  rule.  This  committee  was 
headed  by  several  well-known  men, 
namely.  Senators  Joseph  T.  Robinson  of 
Arkansas,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, William  E.  Borah  of  Idaho, 
and  Fumifold  McL.  Simmons  of  North 
Carolina. 

Senator  Thomas  S.  Martin  of  Char- 
lottesville, Va.,  was  the  Democratic 
leader.  Three  days  after  the  special  ses- 
sion started,  March  8,  he  presented  a 
resolution  as  formulated  by  a  c<Mnmlttee 
of  five  Democrats  and  five  Republicans 
which  became  rule  XXQ,  the  cloture 
rule. 

Senator  LaFollette  vigorously  opposed 
the  rule,  and  his  speech  has  been  quoted 
on  numerous  debates  in  the  Senate  in  re- 
cent years  on  liberalizing  the  rule  thereby 
placing  greater  restrictions  on  unlimited 
debate  in  the  Senate.  One  quotation  that 
I  like  especially  is  as  follows: 

sir,  the  moment  that  the  majority  Imposes 
the  restriction  contained  in  the  pending  rule, 
that  moment  you  will  have  dealt  a  blow  to 
liberty.  You  wlU  have  broken  down  one  of 
the  greatest  weapons  against  wrong  and  ap- 
preaslon  that  the  members  of  this  body 
possess. 

The  Senate  passed  the  MLartin  resolu- 
tion on  March  8,  1917,  after  6  hours  of 
debate  by  a  vote  of  76  to  3.  This  was 
a  very  overwhelming  vote.  Needless  to  say 
the  statement  of  President  Wilson  and 
the  intensity  of  feeling  over  the  armed 
ship  bill  fUlbuster  had  much  to  do  with 
both  the  numerical  nature  of  this  vote 
and  with  a  cloture  rule  having  been 
brought  up  at  all. 

As  adopted  in  1917,  rule  XXn  was  as 
it  is  today — cloture  by  two- thirds  of  those 
Senators  present  and  voting.  On  March 
17,  1949,  the  Senate  changed  the  re- 
quirement to  a  constitutional  two-thirds, 
that  is  to  say  two- thirds  of  those  Sen- 
ators duly  elected  and  seated.  On  Jan- 
uary 12,  1959,  however,  in  a  movement 
led  by  the  then  majority  leader  and  for- 
mer President  of  the  United  States,  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson,  the  Senate  went  back  to 
the  original  two-thirds  of  those  present 
and  voting  standard  adopted  in  1917. 
Under  the  rule,  16  or  more  Senators  may 
file  a  petition  for  cloture  and  it  lies 
over  1  full  day.  Thereafter,  1  hour  after 
the  Senate  meets  on  the  following  day 
but  one,  a  vote  is  taken  and,  if  passed 
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by  two-thirds,  cloture  b  inv<&ed.  Tbere- 
aiter  each  Senator  Is  limited  to  1  hour. 

It  U  a  bit  ironic,  but  true,  to  obwrre 
that  had  the  cloture  rule  been  in  effect 
in  the  Senate  when  the  armed  shipping 
bill  filibuster  was  In  progress,  it  could 
not  have  been  used  to  save  the  bill  be- 
cause the  ToUowinc  day  but  one  would 
have  thrown  the  vote  beyond  the  ex- 
piration of  the  Mth  Congress  and  the 
bill  would  have  died. 

It  is  also  ironic  that  the  cloture  rule 
was  adopted  under  pressure  of  a  war 
emergency  In  the  administration  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  when  It  w&s  thought 
that  this  radical  step  was  needed  to  pro- 
vide the  authorl2ation  to  ann  ships  and 
later  it  was  detennined  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  this  authority  without  resort 
to  legislation.  Thus  the  tampering  with 
the  Senate  rules  was  a  useless  gesture. 
Wilson  himself  In  his  quiet  and  scholarly 
moBMBts  of  writing  In  his  book  on  oon- 
stttntiODal  government  stated: 

Th«  tnfonnlng  funetloos  of  Ooognaa 
siiouid  be  preferrad  wttn  to  Its  l«gUlatlT« 
functloQ.  Tbe  argomcnt  la  not  only  Uiat  dls- 
cusMd  and  mt«rrogmc«d  adminlatrmtlon  1« 
tlM  only  pur*  aod  afficl«at  AdmmittraUon, 
but  mora  than  ttiat,  uhAt  the  only  reaUy 
sell-governlng  people  Is  thst  people  whicb 
dlacuases  and  Interrogstea  Ita  admlnlatrm- 
tloa.  The  talk  on  the  part  of  CongTMe  which 
we  aomatlineB  Juiciy  condemn  U  the  proflt- 
lees  squabble  of  wonli  over  rrlvoloiu  bills  or 
aalilBh  party  lasuee.  It  would  be  hard  to  con- 
ceive of  tiMlr  being  too  much  talk  about  the 
practical  conceraa  and  proceeses  of  govern- 
ment. Such  talk  It  Is  which,  when  earnestly 
and  purposefully  conducted,  clears  the  pub- 
lic mind  and  shapes  the  demands  of  pubUc 
opinion. 

The  significant  thing,  in  our  consid- 
eration of  an  alleged  need  to  change  the 
Senate  rules  governing  debate,  is  not 
whether  there  have  been  occasions  when 
some  time  has  been  wasted  by  what 
Woodrow  WUson  called  "profitless 
squabble  of  words,"  but  whether  the  ul- 
timate effects  of  these  incidents  have 
been  harmful. 

The  record  will  show  that  many  bUls 
against  which  extended  debate  was  di- 
rected ultimately  were  passed,  and  I  be- 
lieve careful  study  would  reveal  that  in 
most  Instances  the  legislation  was  im- 
proved by  the  cooling  off  period. 

In  the  entire  history  of  the  Senate  no 
great  host  of  bills  has  been  completely 
blocked  by  filibuster.  These  include  the 
force  bill  of  1890.  which  would  have  pro- 
vided for  Federal  supervision  of  elec- 
tions; the  armed  ship  bill  of  1917  which, 
as  I  have  Indicated,  turned  out  not  to  be 
needed  after  we  declared  war  on  Ger- 
many and  several  civil  rights  bills  in- 
cluding the  omnibus  and  extremely  far- 
reaching  bill  of  1966. 

Pour  poll  tax  bills  were  talked  down 
and  it  later  developed  that  this  was  more 
properly  a  Judicial  field  than  a  legisla- 
tive one.  Three  antilynching  bills  were 
defeated.  They  obviously  infringed  on 
the  police  powers  of  the  States,  entering 
the  area  which  Alexander  Hamilton  said 
would  be  so  troublesome  that  he  could 
not  conceive  of  Federal  ofQclals  attempt- 
ing it.  Two  fair  employment  practices 
were  defeated  but  finally  passed. 

Defeat  of  these  and  a  few  other  bills  is 
the  net  cost  of  past  filibusters  And  what 
Is    the   threat   of   future   losses   which 


makes  a  rules  change  at  this  time  seem 
so  urgent  to  some  of  its  advocates?  Ail 
that  we  hear  basically  is  "majority  rule" 
and  it  la  Just  that  kmd  ot  majority  rule 
which  can  cram  through  Congress  legis- 
lation which  actually  threatens  the 
broader  rights  of  all  the  people  to  which 
Patrick  Henry  referred  as  the  "precious 
Jewel — public  liberty." 

Debate  can  be  ended  now  by  a  vote  of 
iwo-thirds  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
present  and  voting.  If  a  national  emer- 
gency, such  as  that  which  Woodrow  Wil- 
son thought  existed  m  1917,  should  de- 
mand prompt  action  on  some  legislation, 
I  am  confident  that  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  Members  of  this  body  would 
cooperate  in  silencing  obstructionists. 
Enough  votes  also  would  be  obtainable 
to  stop  a  filibuster  even  in  peacetime 
against  obstruction  of  any  truly  vital 
legislation. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  see  no  need 
to  change  Uie  present  two- thirds  cloture 
rule.  I  am  opposed  to  the  resolution 
which  would  require  only  a  three-fifths 
vote  to  invoke  cloture  and  I  am  by  the 
stranger  reasoning  opposed  to  Senate 
Resolution  7  which  would  invoke  cloture 
by  a  majority  vote. 

The  more  we  tamper  with  rule  xxii 
the  more  we  endanger  the  stability  and 
balance  which  the  Senate  gives  to  our 
form  of  government. 

In  my  opinion  there  exists  no  emergen- 
cy situation  requiring  consideration  of 
this  question  other  than  a  feeling  among 
several  Senators  that  there  should  be  a 
liberalization  of  the  rale.  For  a  half  a 
century  rule  XXn  has  stood  the  test  of 
time  for  the  good  of  the  Nation  both  as 
a  protection  for  minorities  and  as  a 
means  of  slowing  down  hasty  and  some- 
times emotional  legislation.  It  is  my  firm 
position  that  the  rule  should  remain 
intact. 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  3PARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  for  the  fine  pres- 
entation he  has  made  here  today.  If  the 
Senator  would  yield  so  that  I  may  ask 
a  few  questions.  I  would  be  grateful. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  THX7RMOND.  Is  It  not  true  that 
the  Senate  Is  really  the  last  forum  that 
allows  unlimited  debate  in  our  entire 
process  of  government? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That.  Senator.  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  debate 
is  limited  and  there  is  hardly  time  for  a 
full  discussion  in  depth  of  many  Intri- 
cate and  Important  matters  that  deserve 
to  be  penetrated  and  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  people? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Did  the  Senator  say 
in  the  House  of  Representatives? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Yes.  in  the  Houee  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  true.  In  fact. 
In  the  bill  I  just  referred  to.  which  was 
the  bill  under  which  President  Wilson 
sought  to  arm  the  merchant  vessels  be- 


fore the  beginning  of  World  War  I, 
that  recommendation  was  made  to  Con- 
gress in  person  by  President  Wilson  The 
House  took  it  up  almost  immediately  and 
passed  it  with  only  14  dissenting  votes. 
It  was  debated  for  3  hours  in  the  House 
because  over  there,  as  I  explained  « 
while  ago.  time  is  controlled  by  a  rule 
which  comes  out  of  the  Rules  Committee 
that  sets  the  time  of  debate.  On  that  oc- 
casion, the  matter  was  debated  for  3 
hours  m  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  And  because  of  the 
great  number  of  Members  in  the  House 
of  Representatives — it  Is  now  435  Mem- 
bers— is  it  not  true  that  there  would  not 
be  time  for  them  to  express  themselves, 
and  that  the  only  real  debate  to  bring 
issues  properly  before  the  American  pub- 
lic is  in  the  Senate? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Legislation  moves 
through  the  House  of  Representatives 
under  tight  restrictions  on  debate.  Is  it 
not  true  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that 
there  have  been  occasions  when  parti- 
san politics  and  dictatorial  control  al- 
lowed significant  legislation  to  be  gav- 
eled  through  the  House  with  little  ex- 
pression of  Senate  views? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Does  the  Senator 
know  of  any  real  reason  why  these  rules 
should  be  changed?  Does  the  Senator 
know  of  any  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion In  the  history  of  this  country  that 
has   not   been   passed   because  of  rule 

xxn? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No;  I  do  not.  I  do  not 

know  of  any  important  good  legislation 
that  has  ever  failed  to  pass  because  of 
rule  xxn.  A  while  ago  in  an  exchange 
with  the  Junior  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
it  was  brought  out  that  It  used  to  be  said 
that  southern  Senators  were  interested  in 
rule  xxn  because  of  civil  rights  legisla- 
lation.  Well,  all  the  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion has  been  passed  In  recent  years  with 
rule  xxn  in  existence. 

I  have  contended  that  we,  in  our  sec- 
tion of  the  coimtry,  are  Interested  in  this 
rule  because  we  know  what  it  is  to  be 
subjected  to  conditions  that  required 
minority  protection,  and  we  are  in  favor 
of  protecting  minorities. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
no  one  can  contend  that  when  any 
southerner  participates  in  debate  it  is 
for  the  purpose  of  stopping  civil  rights, 
because,  as  the  Senator  has  Just  stated, 
civil  rights  legislation  on  Just  about  every 
conceivable  subject  has  already  been 
passed:  and  does  not  this  prove  further 
that  southern  Senators  who  opposed  lim- 
iting debate  during  civil  rights  legislation 
were  doing  It  on  a  principle  and  not  nec- 
essarily to  stop  civil  rights  legislation? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
when  we  have  extended  debate  on  this 
subject  it  tends  to  focus  national  atten- 
tion on  the  subject  under  debate  and 
creates  debate,  for  Instance,  in  various 
communities.  States,  and  in  various  uni- 
versities, colleges,  and  high  schools,  and 
It  gets  people  to  thinking  on  important 
issues  and  vital  matters  and  It  serves  to 
concentrate  the  attention  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  on  those  issues? 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  certainly  Invites 
public  participation. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Do  not  thousands  of 
people  become  aware  of  issues  facing  the 
country  and  frequently  write  their  Sen- 
ators as  a  result  of  debates  going  on 
here,  and  as  a  result  of  debate  that  takes 
iriaoe  back  there,  which  is  a  reaction  to 
the  debate  here,  it  brings  expression  from 
voters,  constituents  and  people  back 
home,  which  Is  very  helpful  to  Senators? 
So  on  crucial  issues  this  is  really  one  way 
a  Senator  has  to  consult  his  constituency 
during  the  course  of  debate  and  it  is  a 
privilege  which  would  be  denied  to  him  if 
legislation  were  rushed  through  the  Sen- 
ate, legislation  which  could  be  of  para- 
mount Importance  to  the  country. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 

nix.  THURMOND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
If  the  Senate  really  wishes  to  end  debate 
it  could  do  so  with  a  two-thirds  vote,  and 
there  is  no  reason,  why  if  legislation  is 
that  important  to  the  Nation,  we  should 
not  have  a  two-thirds  vote? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  Is  one  of  the  protections  which  Is 
given  several  times  in  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
this  rule  has  been  In  effect  for  a  great 
number  of  years? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Ever  since  1917. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
we  have  gone  through  World  War  I, 
World  War  n,  the  Korean  war,  and  now 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  we  have  gone 
through  many  emergencies  and  periods 
of  depression  and  we  have  gone  through 
prosperity,  and  during  all  those  periods 
the  Senate  has  not  found  it  necessary  to 
change  rule  Xxn  to  meet  the  exigen- 
cies of  any  occasion? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect.     

Mr.  THURMOND.  Some  opponents  of 
rule  XXil  have  argued  it  is  too  difficult 
to  get  two- thirds  of  the  Senate  to  rule  on 
debate  and  they  propose  the  change  to 
three-fifths.  That  Is  what  is  now  pend- 
ing, but  this  Is  nothing  but  the  tech- 
nique, hoping  to  weaken  the  rule  bit  by 
bit;  for  if  this  rule  Is  changed  to  three- 
flfths,  does  not  the  Senator  feel  the  next 
move  would  be  to  change  it  to  an  even 
lower  figure  and  finally  get  to  a  majority, 
as  they  have  In  the  House? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  Of  course,  we 
know  that  a  great  many  legislative  bodies 
do  that  right  now. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  If  that  day  comes, 
Is  not  the  Senate  practically  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  House?  It  will  not  be  the 
great  forum  for  debate  to  inform  the 
country  on  vital  and  important  matters, 
and  will  not  the  country  be  the  loser  If 
such  a  step  takes  pl8U%? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
extended  debate,  imder  our  present  rules, 
conforms  really  not  with  the  wording 
but  with  the  spirit  of  the  Americ«u:i  Con- 
stitution, and  that  it  is  one  of  the  very 
strongest  practical  guarantees  we  have 
for  preserving  the  rights  which  are  giiar- 
anteed  to  us  In  the  Constitution? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  It  not  true  that 
In  this  Chamber  alone,  as  Adlal  Steven- 
wn  expressed  It: 


Are  preserved,  without  restraint,  two  es- 
sentials of  wise  legislation  and  at  good  gov- 
ernment— the  right  of  amendment  and  of 
debate.  Great  evUs  often  result  from  hasty 
legislation;  rarely  from  the  delay  which  fol- 
lows full  discussion  and  deliberation.  In  my 
humble  judgment,  the  historic  Senate — 
preserving  the  unrestricted  right  of  amend- 
ment and  of  debate,  maintaining  Intact  the 
time-honored  parliamentary  methods  and 
amenities  which  unfailingly  secure  action 
after  deliberation — possesses  In  ova  scheme 
of  government  a  value  which  cannot  be 
measured  by  words. 

Those  are  the  words  of  Adlal  E. 
Stevenson,  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  grandfather  of  the  present 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois; 
and  do  not  those  words  seem  to  make 
good  sense  today? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  They  certataly  do. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Prof.  Lindsay  Rod- 
gers  said  this : 

As  the  much  vaunted  separation  of  powers 
now  exists,  unrestricted  debate  In  the  Sen- 
ate Is  the  only  check  upon  presidential  and 
party  autocracy.  The  devices  that  the  fram- 
ers  of  the  Constitution  so  meticulously  set 
up  would  be  Ineffective  without  the  aafe- 
guard  of  senatorial  minority  action.  .  .  . 
Abolish  cloture  and  the  Senate  will  grad- 
ually sink  to  the  level  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives where  there  is  leas  deliberation 
and  debate  than  In  any  other  legislative 
assembly. 

Does  not  that  statement  make  sound 
sense  and  does  It  not  embody  the  very 
heart  of  what  rule  XXn  has  stood  for 
all  down  through  the  ages? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  believe  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  the  Senator  quoted  Woodrow 
WUson.  or  at  least  referred  to  him. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  right 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
in  his  doctoral  thesis  called  "Congres- 
sional Government."  written  impartially 
before  he  was  stricken  by  Presidential 
ambitions,  he  made  a  statement  which 
I  think  is  of  great  significance  to  the 
Senate.  He  said: 

The  Senate's  opportunity  for  open  and  un- 
restricted discussion  and  its  simple,  com- 
paratively unencumbered  forms  of  proce- 
dure, unquestionably  enable  It  to  fulfill  with 
very  considerable  success  its  high  functions 
as  a  chamber  of  revision. 

There  Is  a  man  who  later  became  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  who  made 
this  statement  when  he  had  no  Presi- 
dential aspirations,  when  he  had  no 
Presidential  ambitions.  He  made  It  be- 
cause he  was  a  deep  student  of  history 
and  he  wsis  an  astute  scholar  and  he  felt 
it  was  important  to  keep  freedom  of  de- 
bate in  the  very  essence  stated  by  him  as 
being  of  importance  to  this  country. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Senators  should 
hearken  back  to  that  great  President, 
Woodrow  Wilson,  when  they  vote  on  this 
important  matter.  Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  Is  right. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  William  S. 
White,  In  the  "Citadel,"  made  a  very  Im- 
portant statement,  which  I  think  should 
go  in  this  Record,  when  he  said: 

And  those  who  mook  the  Institution  .  .  . 
might  recall  that  the  public  Is  not  always 
right  all  at  once  and  that  it  Is  perhaps  not 
too  bad  to  have  one  place  In  which  matters 
can  be  examined  at  leisure,  even  If  a  lelstire 


uncomfortably  prolonged.  Those  who  de- 
nounce the  filibuster  .  .  .  might  recall  that 
the  weapon  has  more  than  one  blade  and 
that  today's  pleading  minority  could  become 
tomorrow's  arrogant  majority. 

I  believe  the  Senator  brought  out  that 
point  in  his  discussion. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  some  of  those 
who  are  pressing  today  to  limit  this  de- 
bate and  have  taken  the  position  that 
they  are  interested  in  minorities  really 
handicap  themselves  in  the  future  when 
they  try  to  stand  by  minorities,  because 
what  they  feel  will  be  a<:compllshed  by 
many  in  this  debate  will  fly  in  their  face 
and  give  less  protection  to  minorities  in 
the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  right. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  was  Interested  in 
a  statement  made  here  by  Senator 
HtTMPHREY.  Senator  Humphrey  was  one 
of  the  great  leaders  of  civil  rights  here 
in  the  Senate  when  he  said : 

If  I  were  to  teach  again  a  course  In  govern- 
ment, I  would  say  If  you  really  want  to  know 
the  kind  of  manners  and  rules  of  conduct 
that  you  ought  to  have  to  assure  the  mean- 
ing of  the  First  Amendment,  particularly,  as 
It  comes  to  free  speech,  and  the  rights  to 
redress  for  your  grlevanoee,  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  the  freedom  to  assemble  .  .  .  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  represents  that 
In  its  fullest  measure.  And  In  that  alone,  It's 
worthwhile.  If  nothing  else,  that  would  make 
It  a  very  worthwhile  American  Institution. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator,  is  it 
possible  to  really  have  complete  free- 
dom of  speech  here,  it  is  really  possible 
to  properly  Inform  the  American  people, 
if  this  great  forum,  the  only  forum  In 
the  whole  process  of  government,  Is  go- 
ing to  be  handicapped  now  and  be  re- 
stricted to  a  three-fifths  instead  of  a 
two- thirds  vote  to  amend  the  rules? 
Would  we  not  be  placing  a  great  handi- 
cap on  freedom  of  speech  In  this  country 
if  that  action  were  taken? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
able  and  distinguished  Senator  for  his 
answers  to  the  questions  I  have  just  pro- 
pounded. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  and  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cleric 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  rolL        

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  In  order. 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL   STRATEGY  IN 
INDOCHINA 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  Laos  has 
now  become  the  latest  burying  ground 
for  both  American  troops  and  President 
Nixon's  "VIetnamlzatlon  plan." 

The  President  Is  ms^Ing  a  colossal 
error  of  Judgment  and  misleading  the 
country  If  he  believes  that  this  expedi- 
tion into  Laos  by  the  South  Vietnamese 
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Anny  will  result  in  a  shortening  of  the 
war  in  South  Vietnam.  He  should  have 
learned  by  now  that  there  ts  no  such 
thing  in  Indochina  as  a  military  opera- 
tion that  is  "limited  in  time  and  space  " 
When  we  first  became  involved  in  the 
quagmire  of  South  Vietnam,  it  was  with 
the  thought  that  this  Involvement  would 
also  be  limited  In  both  time  and  numbers. 
That  was  more  than  10  years  and  45.- 

000  American  lives  ago. 

The  President  has  again  bypassed  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  in 
placing  the  United  States  on  the  path 
to  an  ever  expanding  war  throughout 
Southeast  Asia.  The  next  step  will,  no 
doubt,  be  Thailand,  and  the  rationale  for 
expansion  will,  no  doubt,  be  the  same  as 
it  was  for  Cambodia  smd  for  Laos. 

Our  movement  of  South  Vietnamese 
troops  In  Laos  merely  amoimts  to  an- 
other widening  of  an  already  hopeless 
war:  a  war  that  is  killing  our  youth, 
draining  our  treasure,  and  dividing  our 
country. 

It  is  clear  from  the  blackout  that  sur- 
rounded this  operation  that  the  President 
intends  to  Ignore  both  the  expressed 
sentiment  of  the  Congress  and  the  hopes 
of  the  people  of  America  by  further 
escalating  our  Involvement  In  Indochina 

We  cannot  afford  a  further  widening 
of  this  war.  We  cannot  afford  one  more 
death  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  we  can  cer- 
tainly not  afford  the  President's  lack  of 
candor  in  dealing  with  the  Congress  and 
the  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  California  has  Just  touched 
upon  our  policy  In  Vietnam.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  qxiarrel  with  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  California  I  do  support 
the  President's  position  in  Vietnam,  but 

1  think  It  Is  quite  obvious  that  whether 
or  not  we  support  or  do  not  support  our 
President  in  Vietnam  at  the  moment, 
we  shall  soon  be  out  of  the  war  in  Indo- 
china, and  we  should  look  forward  to 
the  problems  we  are  going  to  face  In  this 
Nation  suid  in  this  world  over  a  longer 
period  of  time. 

To  that  end,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  tn  the  Rkcord  an  address 
by  Richard  Gardner,  who  is  the  Henry 
L.  Moses  professor  of  law  and  Inter- 
national organizations  at  Columbia 
University  School  of  Law.  Professor 
Gardner  was  formerly  In  the  Department 
of  State  with  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion, and  last  October  8.  at  Arlie  House, 
made  a  very  thoughtful  and  very  provoc- 
ative speech  relating  to  the  peaceful  so- 
lution of  international  conflicts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f  ollQws : 


Tta,  LoNo  Road  to  Wokld  Omm — Pttz 
Peoblxms  ako  Ten  Tasks 
(By  Richard  N.  O&rdner) 

L«t  me  begin  with  five  problems  we  need 
to  thlok  about  aa  we  plan  for  world  order 
over  the  next  quarter  century. 

First,  how  do  we  relate  our  proposals  to 
the  poct-Vletnam  mood  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. Those  of  us  who  want  to  involve  the 
United  States  In  a  network  of  IntematlonAl 
agencies  now  And  ourselvee  confronted  with 
demands  to  reduce  U.S.  foreign  commit- 
ments. If  we  are  to  rebiUld  support  for  prac- 
tical steps  toward  world  order,  we  will  have 
to  dlstln^lsh  Internationalism  from  Inter- 
ventlonlsm.  We  wUl  have  to  do  a  better  Job 
of  explaining  that  the  best  way  to  reduce 
excessive  U.S.  commitments  may  often  be  not 
through  unilateral  disengagement  but  rather 
through  the  sharing  of  reeponslbUlty  with 
other  countries  in  regional  and  global  in- 
stitutions. Internationalism  of  this  kind  is 
not  Interventlonlsm.  It  Is  a  substitute  for 
1  nt«rventlonlsm. 

Second,  how  do  we  relate  our  proposals  to 
U.S.  national  Interests?  Concern  with  na- 
tional sovereignty  Is  still  with  us.  Many  peo- 
ple are  worried  that  as  we  move  Into  these 
InternAtlonal  Institutions,  we're  giving  up 
something.  We  have  to  explain  much  more 
persuasively  than  heretofore  that  the  so- 
called  sovereign  state  In  today's  world  Is  no 
longer  sovereign  in  any  meaningful  sense; 
even  a  superpower  like  the  United  States  no 
longer  has  the  power  to  protect  the  security 
of  Its  citizens  or  assure  their  prosperity  In 
Isolation.  Therefore,  we  really  gain  control 
over  our  destiny  as  we  pool  oiu*  sovereignty 
with  other  nations  In  these  International  In- 
stitutions. It  Is  not  a  question  of  giving 
something  up  unilaterally.  It  Is  a  matter  of 
getting  back  the  capacity  to  manage  our  af- 
fairs by  means  of  mutual  restraints  and  re- 
ciprocal concessions  worked  out  with  other 
countries  under  multilateral  auspices. 

Third,  how  do  we  make  our  propoeals  seem 
possible?  One  of  the  things  I  And  most 
distressing  about  the  mood  of  our  country 
today,  and  this  Is  particularly  true  among 
young  people.  Is  the  pervasive  sense  that 
things  are  hopelessly  out  of  control.  We 
have  so  many  people  running  around  as 
prophets  of  doom.  Heaven  knows,  there's 
enough  to  be  alarmed  about,  whether  It's 
the  environmental  problem  or  the  arms 
race  or  the  Income  gap  between  rich  and 
poor,  but  I  do  not  agree  with  the  doom- 
sayers  that  there  Is  no  hope.  It  Is  tragic  that 
anyone  who  gets  up  these  days  to  make  bold 
proposals  of  the  kind  this  group  has  been 
making  for  years  risks  the  danger  of  being 
ruled  out  of  court  as  "Utopian."  So  it  Is 
more  than  ever  eaeentlal  that  we  come  up 
with  not  Just  grand  designs,  but  with  realis- 
tic methods  of  implementing  them.  A  good 
approach  In  these  matters  Is  a  big  target, 
a  rather  distinct  targ«t  dat«.  and  a  time- 
table for  getting  there,  (e.g.,  20  years  to 
abolish  tarUTs  In  stages  of  five  percent  a 
year) .  Many  of  our  national  and  Interna- 
tional problems  will  seem  manageable  tf  we 
give  ourselves  time  but  use  the  time  to 
move  steadily  and  Inexorably  In  the  right 
direction. 

Fourth,  how  do  we  make  ourselves  politi- 
cally effective  In  our  own  country?  I  can- 
not think  of  a  time  in  recent  years  when 
the  commitment  of  the  United  States  Oov- 
emment  to  building  durable  institutions  of 
world  order  was  at  a  lower  ebb.  You  see  It 
In  the  absence  of  major  U.S.  Initiatives  at 
the  U.N..  In  Congreeslonal  actions  on  the 
trade  bill  and  the  Il^.O.  budget,  and  In  the 
Administration's  appointments  to  Qeneral 
Aa"!embly  delegations.  Perhaps  It's  time  for 
the  world  order  and  UJ*.  groups  In  this 
country  to  raise  their  voices  a  little — almost 
every  other  special  Interest  group  Is  doing 
90.  Moreover,  we  ought  to  focus  more  on 


the  nuts  and  bolts  question  of  how  to  bs> 
come  more  pwlltlcally  effective  In  Ckingren 
the  State  Department  and  the  White  Bouse 

Fifth,  what  does  the  U.S.  do  If  other  coun- 
tries aren't  playing?  I'm  reminded  of  the 
story  of  the  mother  who  Is  watching  her  little 
son  on  a  se«-saw  in  Central  Park.  He's  with 
a  playmate  on  the  see -saw  and  all  of  a  sudden 
this  four-year-old,  not  thinking  of  the  con- 
sequences, suddenly  decides  to  get  off  the 
see-saw.  The  see-saw  comes  up  and  hits  his 
arm.  the  playmate  goes  tumbling  down  on 
the  groTind,  and  the  mother  rushes  up  and 
says :  "Johnny,  rve  told  you  a  hundred  tUnas 
not  to  get  off  a  see-saw  unilaterally  I"  The 
question  I'm  poelng  Is:  Can  we  get  off  Uie 
see-saw  unilaterally  If  some  of  the  other 
players  are  not  playing  the  world  order 
game?  If  so,  how?  We  have  to  face  the  fact 
that  the  attitudes  of  some  countries  toward 
strengthening  the  UJ*.  In  peacekeeping  and 
development  are  not  exactly  encouraging. 
What  do  we  do  If  their  opposition  eSecUvely 
blocks  progress? 

Having  raised  five  general  problems  about 
plaimlng  and  policy-making  for  world  order, 
let  me  suggest  ten  major  tasks  of  interna- 
tional Instltutlon-bulldlng  which  might  be 
the  focus  of  yoxir  discussions  In  this  con- 
ference: 

1.    OISABMAMENT 

In  the  McCloy-Zorln  Agreement,  the 
United  States  committed  Itself  to  General 
and  Complete  Disarmament.  Do  we  really 
mean  It?  Is  "OCD"  a  "serious  subject"?  One 
has  the  impression  that  most  people  in  the 
U.S.  Government  today  don't  think  so.  It's 
obvious  that  GCD  is  not  something  possible 
in  this  decade,  but  would  It  not  be  useful  to 
resume  serious  research  and  International 
discussion  on  the  subject — particularly  on 
the  kinds  of  International  institutions  that 
would  have  to  go  with  it?  This  could  be  done 
at  the  official  level  In  Geneva  or  in  Informal, 
non-ofllclal  study  groups  like  Pugwasb. 
Moreover,  more  thought  needs  to  be  given 
to  the  International  machinery  appropriate 
for  various  partial  measures,  such  as  a  SALT 
agreement  or  seabed  disarmament. 

2.    PIACKKEEPrNG    AND    PZACXMAKINC 

I  offered  some  suggestions  In  Foreign  Af- 
fairs recently  ("Can  We  Revive  ths  UJ?.?," 
July.  1970)  on  how  the  United  Nations  might 
be  made  more  effective  as  a  peacekeeping  and 
peacemaking  agency.  We  need  to  consider  as 
a  matter  of  urgency  how  to  bring  mainland 
China  Into  the  U.N.  while  still  assuring  self- 
determination  for  the  people  of  Taiwan,  and 
how  to  bring  the  divided  states  into  the 
organization.  We  need  fresh  thinking  on  bow 
txt  one  can  really  build  up  the  U.N.'s  peace- 
keeping and  peacemaking  capacity  by  in- 
stitutional Innovations  as  contrasted  nith 
an  essentially  ad  hoc  approach.  We  need  new 
attention  to  measures  to  rationalize  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  Security  Council  and  General 
Assembly  and  Improve  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Secretariat. 

3.  OUm   SPACE 

So  far  our  Instltution-buUdlng  with  the 
Russians  in  this  area  has  been  very  modest. 
We  have  participated  with  them  in  the  World 
Weather  Watch  and  we  have  had  some  mod- 
est bilateral  cooperation  in  information  ex- 
change, but  notnlng  you  would  really  call  a 
Joint  venture.  Perhaps  the  time  has  come 
when  both  countries  would  see  slgnlfleant 
budgetsiry  savings  and  political  advantages  in 
a  pooling  of  effort.  To  preserve  the  security 
of  the  launch  sites,  could  the  two  countries 
launch  elements  of  a  space  station  separately 
and  then  assemble  them  in  outer  space?  Is 
this  technically  sound?  Is  It  poUtlcaUy 
sound?  And  should  It  be  UJT.-l»d? 

4.  THS  SKABSD 

The  Nixon  Administration's  proposals  In 
thU  area  have  been  most  constructive.  They 
envisage    an    important    new    international 
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uency  for  the  regulation  of  activities  on  the 
(Jeep  ocean  floor.  But  the  International  ap- 
proach here  faces  formidable  (xjlltlcal  opposi- 
tion. Many  Latin  American  countries  seem 
reluctant  to  give  up  their  more  extensive 
claims  both  in  the  ocean  floor  and  territorial 
waters  and  the  Soviet  Union  remains  ad- 
amantly opposed  to  any  International  regime 
and  any  International  organization  that 
would  engage  In  licensing  and  rule-making 
in  ocean  space.  How  can  we  bring  these 
countries  aroimd?  What  are  the  compromises 
that  might  be  offered?  If  we  can't  bring  them 
around,  can  we  go  forward  with  something 
like  the  Nixon  Treaty  on  a  less  than  univer- 
sal basis?  What  happiens  If  you  have  a  Nlxon- 
tvpe  treaty  without  the  Russians  and  they 
And  a  nice  little  submerged  mountain  in 
deep  or«an  space  and  start  drilling  on  It? 

S.   THX  INTERNATIONAL   MONTTABT   SYSTEM 

Many  people  now  urge  that  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  should  gradually  de- 
velop Into  a  world  central  bank.  Have  we 
really  thought  tiirough  all  the  Implications 
of  this  for  the  management  of  our  domes- 
tic economy  and  foreign  policy?  The  corol- 
lary of  giving  up  our  role  as  world  banker 
and  substituting  the  IMF  Is  that  we  accept  a 
commitment  that  Increments  to  world  li- 
quidity will  be  exclusively  from  Internation- 
ally-Issued money  (SDRs)  and  not  from  the 
perpettiatlon  of  U.S.  payments  deficits.  Are 
we  really  prepared  to  play  the  game  by  those 
rules?  Would  we  get  enough  liquidity  that 
way.  given  the  conservatism  of  some  of  the 
Europeans  and  other  people  who  wield  im- 
portant decision-making  authority  in  the 
MP?  Would  not  the  IMF  also  need  authority 
to  Influence  the  exchange  rates,  the  domes- 
tic economic  management,  and  the  foreign 
expenditures  of  surplus  and  deficit  coun- 
tries? Will  we — and  other  countries — be 
ready  for  this  In  the  foreseeable  future? 

6.   WORLD  DEVXLOPMENT 

Considering  all  the  obstacles,  we  have 
created  an  impressive  array  of  International 
agendes  in  this  field.  We  have  begun  to  de- 
velop international  performance  standards 
for  the  rich  and  for  the  poor.  We  enforce 
them  on  the  poor — or  try  to — by  granting 
or  withholding  credit,  but  how  do  we  en- 
force them  on  the  rich?  How  do  you  build 
really  effective  sanctions  on  the  rich  coun- 
tries to  give  the  one  per  cent  of  GNP  the 
Pearson  Commission  says  they  ought  to  give. 
And  how  do  you  get  the  recipient  countries 
to  take  more  effective  measures  In  such  mat- 
ters as  food  production,  birth  control,  and 
broader  sharing  of  the  benefits  of  develop- 
ment? Bilateral  aid  has  generally  failed  to 
solve  these  problems.  Can  multilateral  Instl- 
tutlons  be  more  successful? 

7.    INTERNATIONAL   TRADE 

The  strong  revival  of  protectionist  senti- 
ment In  the  United  States  threatens  now  to 
plunge  the  world  Into,  If  not  a  trade  war,  at 
least  a  new  cycle  of  trade  restrictions.  There 
Is  a  widespread  feeling  on  the  part  of  Amer- 
ican labor  and  American  business  that  Inter- 
national Institutions  such  as  GATT  and 
OECD  have  not  adequately  protected  U.8. 
trade  interests.  The  traditional  principle  of 
non-dlscrlmlnatlon  has  been  seriously  eroded 
by  the  European  Economic  Community  and 
Its  association  agreements  with  European, 
Middle  Eastern,  and  African  countries.  It 
wUl  be  further  eroded  by  the  EEC's  enlarge- 
ment. If  we  are  to  avoid  slipping  back  to  pro- 
tectionism. If  we  are  to  restore  momentum 
toward  free  trade,  we  vrtll  need  to  consider 
ways  of  making  OATT  and  OECD  more  effec- 
tive than  they  have  been  In  the  past.  GATT 
In  particular  needs  to  review  Its  ground  rules 
&na  strengthen  Its  sanctions  against  non- 
"Mnplylng  members.  Obviously,  the  political 
obstacles  to  such  reforms  will  be  formidable. 

8.   kNVTEONMENT   AND    POPTJLATION 

Rather  belatedly,  the  UJI.  system  is  now 
oereloping  action  programs   m   these   vital 


areas.  But  the  system's  effectiveness  Is  di- 
minished by  the  historic  pattern  of  speciali- 
zation among  the  different  agencies  and  by 
the  lack  of  strong  central  leadership.  In  the 
years  ahead,  we  will  need  to  strengthen  the 
authority  of  the  central  executive  In  dealing 
with  the  Si>eclallzed  Agencies,  perhaps  by  a 
formal  constitutional  charge,  perhaps  by 
using  the  UJT.  Development  Program  as  the 
source  of  funding  for  population  and  en- 
vironment activities.  In  addition,  we  might 
consider  the  creation  of  new  U.N.  policy- 
making bodies  more  In  accordance  with  oon- 
tempwrary  needs — an  International  Develop- 
ment Council  In  place  of  ECOSOC  and  a  new 
Council  on  Science,  the  Environment  and  So- 
cial Problems.  The  latter  would  Include  popu- 
lation and  urban  problems  within  Its  man- 
date. It  would  deal  with  problems  as  Im- 
portant for  developed  as  well  as  developing 
countries,  and  would  thus  help  remedy  the 
almost  total  preoccupation  of  ECOSOC  and 
the  Speclallzeid  Agencies  with  the  developing 
countries.  This  reform  could  have  Impwrtant 
political  benefits  by  demonstrating  to  the 
people  of  the  developed  coxintries  that  the 
U.N.'s  economic  and  social  work  can  be  di- 
rectly helpful  to  them.  Incidentally,  every- 
thing I  know  of  Soviet  attitudes  suggests 
that  they  would  look  with  sympathetic  In- 
terest on  such  a  reform. 

9.  HITMAN  RIGHTS 

Our  agenda  here  Is  clear  enough.  We  need 
to  build  political  support  for  U.S.  adherence 
to  U.N.  Human  Rights  Conventions,  like  the 
Genocide  Convention,  from  which  we  have 
so  far  remained  aloof.  StUl  more  Important, 
we  need  to  create  more  effective  measures  of 
human  rights  implementation  at  the  inter- 
national level.  A  most  promising  first  step 
could  be  the  proposed  High  Commissioner  for 
Htiman  Rights.  The  hard  question  here  ts 
whether  to  create  this  kind  of  universal  sys- 
tem of  hiunan  rights  Implementation  In  the 
face  of  strong  opposition  from  the  Commu- 
nist countries,  or  whether  to  concentrate  for 
the  time  being  on  regional  approaches,  iislng 
the  Latin  American  and  Etu'opean  Institu- 
tions for  human  rights  protection. 

10.   COMMTTNTCATIONS 

This  Is  a  much  neglected  area.  If  we  are 
serious  about  building  effective  Institutions 
for  the  management  of  global  problems,  we 
need  new  ways  to  build  understanding  be- 
tween nations,  races  and  Ideologies.  We  have 
all  this  exciting  new  technology,  such  as 
communication  satellites,  but  I  dont  see  any 
exciting  pro|x>sals  coming  out  of  Washington 
or  anywhere  else  on  how  to  use  the  tech- 
nology to  advance  us  toward  world  order.  As 
a  modest  first  step,  the  U.N.  should  be  given 
free  tise  of  the  INTELSAT  facilities  for  Its 
operational  and  Informational  requirements. 
U.N.  members  should  be  encouraged  to  carry 
a  minimum  amount  of  U.N.  and  foreign  pro- 
grams on  their  national  television  and  radio 
networks. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  progress  in  Inter- 
national cooperation,  as  Lester  Pearson  has 
reminded  us.  Is  "falntness  of  heart  and  nar- 
rowness of  vision."  It  Is  up  to  groups  like  this 
to  point  the  way  for  government  leaders  who 
still  suffer  from  these  all-too-common  dis- 
abilities. 


AMENDMENT  OP  RULE  XXII  OP  THE 
STANDING  RULES  OF  THE  SENATE 

TTie  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  resolution  (S.  Res. 
9)  amending  rule  xjui  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the 
limitation  of  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business  before  the  Senate? 


"Hie  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  to 
postpone  until  the  next  legislative  day 
the  consideration  of  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson) 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Senate  Resolution  9,  a  resolu- 
tion to  amend  rule  XXn  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
the  limitation  of  debate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  that  the  spon- 
sors of  this  resolution  have — I  would  not 
say  abandoned  it,  but,  still,  they  have 
left  it  here  on  the  floor.  I  am  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  change  in  rule  XXn,  be- 
cause I  think  that  time  and  experience 
over  the  decades  have  proved  that  rule 
XXn  is  needed  and  is  sound  in  opera- 
tion. It  has  withstood  one  fissault  after 
another  on  this  floor  for  the  last  25  to 
30  years  without  being  emasculated,  as 
some  would  wish,  and  without  being 
drastically  changed,  even  though  there 
has  been  some  change.  During  that  pe- 
riod of  time  we  have  gone  through  some 
of  the  most  far-reaching  changes  In  the 
history  of  the  world.  Not  only  our  na- 
tion but  the  entire  civilized  world  as  well 
has  gone  through  some  of  the  most  revo- 
lutionary changes — politically,  economi- 
cally, and  sclentlflcally — that  the  world 
has  ever  known.  In  fact,  no  other  period 
of  recorded  history  begins  to  compare  in 
magnitude  with  the  changes,  the  new 
problems,  and  the  new  developments 
that  we  have  had  since  World  War  n 
ended,  for  example. 

The  assaults  on  rule  XXll  to  repeal  It, 
In  effect,  have  had  the  backing  of  very 
powerful  organizations,  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  otherwise.  It  has  been  de- 
bated through  many  elections,  over  and 
over,  for  the  last  30  years,  and  has  been 
debated  on  this  floor  repeatedly.  Still.  It 
has  withstood  all  major  assaults  and  has 
not  been  substantially  changed  In  this 
period.  I  think  that  In  Itself  proves  that 
the  second  thought  of  the  American  peo- 
ple Is  that  we  need  some  kind  of  safe- 
guard, some  kind  of  check  and  balance, 
that  is  effective  but  still  does  not  totally 
block  legislation  or  block  change.  If  It 
had  not  been  for  the  background  of  the 
strength  of  rule  XXIT  which  I  have  de- 
scribed briefly.  It  would  long  since  have 
been  swept  away  or  would  have  been 
modlfled  greatly. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  speaking  on  this 
matter  because  of  its  Importance,  not 
because  I  have  to  speak.  Tlie  sponsors 
of  this  rule  change  are  not  here.  They 
are  not  making  any  flpht  for  It.  Frankly. 
T  think  that  when  the  matter  went  over 
unt'l  after  the  forthcoming  recess,  with- 
out any  real  attempt  to  get  a  vote,  it  was 
an  admission  right  there  of  lack  of 
strength,  and  I  detect  a  growing  dis- 
interest In  this  proposal  to  change  the 
rule. 

I  do  not  believe  there  Is  a  feeling  in 
this  Chamber  or  In  the  country  that 
there  is  any  need  for  a  change.  But.  on 
the  other  hand,  the  second  thought  of 
the  people  tells  them  that  there  must  be 
some  kind  of  restriction,  a  road  block, 
upon  the  swift  and  emotional  passage  of 
legislation,  however  good  its  proponents 
may  think  It  Is  and  Its  purposes  may  be. 
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I  thtiik.  the  people  understand  a  great 
deal  about  filibusters  of  the  various  types 
we  had  here  in  December. 

I  was  opposed  to  those  who  were  try- 
ing to  block  the  bill's  passage.  I  was  one 
of  the  floor  managers  of  the  bill.  It  con- 
tained appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

However,  much  as  I  wanted  the  bill 
to  pass.  I  did  not  vote  to  cut  off  debate, 
because  I  thought  it  would  be  an  abuse 
of  rule  XXn.  The  need  was  not  great 
enough.  As  I  said  earlier  today,  in  re- 
spect to  Senator  Sparkman's  remarks, 
there  was  an  adjustment  of  that  matter 
that  served  a  practical  purpose.  It  was 
carried  over  until  the  interim  time,  and 
the  subject  matter  will  be  taken  up 
again. 

I  use  this  as  a  most  recent  illustration 
of  the  practical  operation  of  rule  Xxn 
as  now  written,  and  that  time  it  was 
used  by  so-called  liberals.  They  were  in 
the  minority,  but  it  was  used  by  the  so- 
called  liberals  in  their  fight.  I  make  no 
unkind  reference  to  them  in  these  re- 
marks. I  made  none  during  the  pro- 
longed speeches  here  on  that  biU. 

Rule  xxn  is  a  part  of  the  Senate 
and.  more  than  any  one  bill  or  any 
policy  and  more  than  any  other  year  or 
anything  elae,  it  is  the  basic  principle  of 
passing  legislation  that  differenti- 
ates the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
from  the  House  of  Representatives. 
No  one  has  more  respect  than  I  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  and 
its  Members  and  the  principles  it 
represents — fresh  from  the  people: 
elections  every  2  years;  high-minded, 
earnest,  energetic  people;  hard-work- 
ing; reflecting,  as  they  shoiild.  pri- 
marily the  most  recent  mood  of  the 
country  and  the  most  recent  policies  that 
are  jelling  as  they  come  from  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people.  But  we  know  by 
long  experience  that  there  need  be  a 
check,  that  there  need  be  a  second  look, 
that  there  need  be  time  for  common - 
sense  to  operate  and  for  facts  &nd  con- 
clusions to  percolate  and  get  through 
a  broader  base  of  thought  In  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  that  is  what  the  Sen- 
ate Is  Lf  It  has  a  rule  that  permits  such 
procedures.  There  are  100  Members  of 
the  Senate,  and  on  a  close  vote.  Just 
about  almost  the  same  as  flipping  a  coin, 
that  is  when  there  can  be  immature  con- 
sideration of  a  subject  with  not  enough 
deliberation.  I  do  not  think  that  the  peo- 
ple want  to  take  that  chance. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  had  aspirations 
to  come  to  the  Senate  was  that  It  seemed 
to  be  organized  groups — and  I  speak 
with  all  deference  to  their  motives  if  they 
are  good — birt  organized  groups  were  go- 
ing to  take  over  this  country,  wen  or- 
ganized, well  financed,  and  intelligently 
led.  recommending  their  segment  of  the 
economy,  or  the  populace,  or  the  move- 
ment, or  whatever  It  was.  and  pounding 
away,  often  In  unison,  at  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people. 

I  stin  think  that  Is  the  greatest  chal- 
lenge to  our  system  of  government  that 
exists  today.  I  frankly  think  It  Is  gradu- 
ally getting  stronger,  and  that  their 
pressures  are  getting  greater.  Even 
though  opinion  of  all  kinds  has  Its  place, 
and  expression  has  Its  place,  they  are 


getting  to  be  more  and  more  effective, 
and  are  naturally  becoming  more  effec- 
tive In  putting  the  pressure  on  those  men 
who  are  elected  every  2  years  and  those 
men  who  are  elected  every  6  years. 

But.  apart  from  that,  there  must  be 
a  body  somewhere  in  this  country — and 
the  logical  place  Is  in  the  Senate — 
where  there  will  be  a  chance  for  a  second 
look.  I  believe  strongly  in  the  common- 
sense  of  the  ordinary  people  of  this  coim- 
try,  but,  at  the  same  time,  very  often 
they  have  to  take  a  second  look  or  a  sec- 
ond thought  In  order  to  be  at  their  best 
to  use  their  commonsense.  as  I  term  It. 
So  I  think  that  the  Senate  Is  the  funda- 
mental basis  of  our  Government.  The 
Senate  is  the  bedrock  upon  which  the 
Government  rests,  the  idea  of  a  chance 
for  more  extended  debate.  We  do  not 
have  unlimited  debate.  We  do  have  a  rule 
that  will  cut  off  debate  and  force  a  vote. 
But  the  Senate  does  stand  upon  the 
principles  I  have  already  enumerated. 

Unfortunately,  nile  XXII  has  become 
associated  with  civil  rights  battles.  In 
past  years  It  has  become  such  a  symbol, 
of  being  In  opposition  to  civil  rights  bills. 
Well,  certainly  that  is  not  the  Issue  no^. 
All  those  bills  have  been  passed  and  most 
any  kind  of  amendment  that  anyone 
could  think  of  was  put  on  and  they  be- 
came law,  and  we  have  moved  on  beyond 
that.     

Rule  xxn  has  fallen  in  with  the  term 
filibuster  which.  In  the  first  place,  is  not 
understood  and  carries  a  bad  connota- 
tion in  the  minds  of  many  who  have  not 
looked   into  it  carefully  enough. 

So,  taking  this  second  look  at  what 
is  in  rule  Xxn  and  what  is  In  a  filibus- 
ter, I  am  reminded  of  the  words  of  a 
leading  coliminlst  who  wrote  for  a  good 
long  while,  way  out  in  front  of  everyone 
else,  Mr.  Walter  Lippmann,  who  Is  now 
In  retirement  but  Is  known  as  a  forward- 
looking  man,  one  of  tremendous  capac- 
ity, and  a  very  fluent  writer. 

He  said: 

The  filibuster  under  the  present  Rules  ot 
tiie  Senate,  oonforma  with  the  eaeential  spir- 
it of  the  American  Constitution. 

That  Is  a  very  significant  statement. 

He  said  further: 

It  Is  one  of  the  v«ry  strongest  practical 
guarantees  that  we  have  for  preserving  the 
rights  which  are  In  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  not  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Lippmann.  I  knew  him,  but  only  In 
passing.  I  am  not  espousing  his  causes. 
He  does  not  need  anyone  to  espouse  them 
for  him.  But  he  was  up  front  In  his 
knowledge  of  public  oplrdon.  of  legisla- 
tion, sind  the  soundness  of  government. 
He  Is  of  unquestioned  integrity  and  has 
a  very  fine  talent. 

He  said  that  It  conforms  with  the  es- 
sential spirit  of  the  Constitution  and 
then  as  a  practical  matter  that  it  is  one 
of  the  very  strongest  practical  guarantees 
we  have  for — for  what,  now? — for  pre- 
serving the  rights  which  are  in  the  Con- 
stitution. That  pertains  to  the  rights  of 
all  the  people.  I  do  not  believe  I  have  ever 
found  such  a  fine  and  quick  summary  In 
one  part  of  a  sentence  in  such  a  sweep- 
ing way  which  sums  up  rule  XXn  as 
being  a  confirmation  of  the  essential 
spirit  of  the  American  Constitution  and 


also  a  practical  guarantee  for  preserving 
the  rights  which  are  in  the  Constituti<Hi 

Mr.  President,  this  is  no  Idle  matter 
This  debate  has  droned  on.  It  has  been 
unspirited,  perhaps,  without  much  imme- 
diate Interest.  The  proposal  seems  to  have 
fallen  by  the  wayside.  But  I  thir^fc^  thg 
time  is  well  spent — and  I  mean  every 
word  of  this — the  time  is  well  spent.  In- 
deed, to  take  the  time  to  examine  the 
fundamentals  of  our  constitutional  gov- 
ernment and  the  principles  upon  which 
it  is  built  and  to  see  if  we  really  have  to 
make  this  drastic  change  In  the  rule 
after  all.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  do. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  strongly  obligated 
to  take  every  opportimlty  afforded  me  to 
try  to  convince  the  Members  of  this  body 
of  the  great  dangers  of  amending  Senate 
rule  xxn  on  the  limitation  of  debate 
beyond  what  its  terms  now  provide.  I 
have  heard  It  said,  It  is  two-thirds  now, 
so  why  not  make  it  three -fifths,  as  that 
would  be  a  better  way  and  more  work- 
able to  those  forces  who  have  been 
through  all  this  many  times. 

We  know  that  the  main  proponents  ol 
taking  down  rule  XXn — the  limitation 
of  taking  It  down  to  reduce  the  vote  re- 
quired— are  those  who  are  working  for 
a  majority  vote  which  means  that  the 
majority  can,  in  effect,  impose  the  "pre- 
vious question."  That  is  their  goal.  That 
is  their  object.  We  will  not  be  relieved 
one  2-year  term  of  their  efforts  to  de- 
stroy entirely  this  provision  for  ample 
and  extended  debate.  They  will  not  rest 
until  that  matter  is  totally  changed  and 
there  will  be  nothing  left  of  the  rule 
requiring  more  than  a  majority. 

It  Is  so  clear  and  so  plain  that  that 
Is  their  purpose  and  their  goal  that  we 
might  as  well  meet  It  head  on  now  and 
stand  on  this  reasonable  provision  in 
the  rule  that  has  served  us  so  well. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  of  the  merit 
of  the  point  of  view  I  advocate,  and  have 
been  seeking  means  of  presenting  It  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  more  clearly  set  it 
forth  as  entirely  a  matter  of  principle, 
separate  and  distinct  from  any  associ- 
ated Ideas  that  deal  with  expediency  in 
the  mechanics  of  legislative  procedures 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  separate  it 
entirely  from  any  stigma  that  might 
have  been  attached  through  a  misimder- 
standlng  of  the  word  "filibuster"  and  dis- 
associate nile  xxn  from  any  particular 
subject  matter  concerning  what  was 
loosely  called  civil  rights  bills.  I  am  sure 
in  my  mind  that  if  we  could  strip  the 
matter  of  all  extraneous  aspects,  and 
let  the  principle  itself  stand  forth  alone 
to  be  judged,  then  this  body  will  leave 
rule  xxn  unchanged,  to  remain  as  the 
very  keystone  which  prevents  the  Sen- 
ate from  falling  in  its  true  and  historic 
mission. 

So  I  have  been  asking  myself  what 
those  extraneous  matters  may  be.  and 
how  to  remove  them  from  the  discus- 
sion. 

All  of  us  except  the  few  new  Mem- 
bers have  been  Involved  In  a  number  of 
recent  cases  of  extended  debate.  In  each, 
of  course,  there  has  been  a  side  that 
prevailed  and  one  that  did  not.  Each 
Senator  has  shared  both  victory  and  de- 
feat, and  the  debate  at  times  has  been 
forceful  and  heavy.  Some  scars  may  have 
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been  left  by  these  events,  and  perhaps 
some  Impatience  or  frustration  for  the 
time  bein?.  It  would  be  human  to  blame 
a  frustration  on  rule  XXn  rather  than 
to  accept  the  premise  that  the  issue  be- 
ing advocated  was  not  flawless.  These 
feelings  should  not  influence  the  con- 
sidered judgment  of  this  body  as  to  rule 
xxn,  but  perhaps  they  are  present  as 
extraneous  factors,  and  need  to  be  Iden- 
tified and  consciously  swept  aside. 

If  there  is  any  emotional  aspect  of  any 
kind  that  contributes  at  aU  to  clouding 
the  Issue,  then  It  must  be  cast  aside.  I 
believe,  and  many  of  my  colleagues  share 
the  belief,  that  civil  rights  Is  an  emotion- 
al aspect  that  Is  clouding  this  Lssue  even 
though  It  is  no  longer  logical  that  it 
should. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  believe  that 
just  because  we  were  tied  up  here  for  a 
few  days  and  parts  of  some  nights  in  De- 
cember and  because  some  naturally 
wanted  to  go  home  or  had  plsms  that 
were  interfered  with  and  they  were  un- 
able to  do  what  they  had  planned  to  do, 
or  even  lost  an  opportunity  to  spend  a 
longer  interval  at  the  end  of  the  session 
at  home,  that  that  should  be  a  basis  for 
changing  the  basic  framework  of  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  people,  even 
though  they  get  a  little  impatient  with 
us  at  times,  would  let  an  incident  which, 
after  all.  was  a  very  small  Incident  inter- 
fere with  and  change  the  basic  frame- 
work of  their  institution,  the  U.S.  Senate, 
and  allow  it  to  be  so  drastically  altered — 
not  Just  changed,  but  really  altered — and 
basically  destroyed,  I  think,  as  the  forum 
that  does  have  a  last  chance  to  take  a 
second  look. 

I  would  like  very  much  to  have  the 
merits  of  a  two-thirds  vote  on  cloture 
to  simply  stand  and  be  judged  on  their 
validity,  divested  of  any  bias  or  bitter- 
ness that  might  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously exist.  I  believe  that  the  merits  of 
the  rule  as  now  written  are  overwhelm- 
ingly persuasive. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  we  might  take 
the  discussion  out  of  its  modem  time 
frame  and  context,  and  look  at  It  for  a 
few  minutes  as  oiu-  predecessors  of  50  or 
more  years  ago  looked  at  It. 

I  think  this  will  be  a  contribution  to 
the  debate.  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
comments  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  June  1918.  some  by  Senators  whose 
membership  dated  back  into  the  previous 
century.  No  doubt  they  had  a  few  frus- 
trations of  their  own  in  those  days.  One 
must  assume  so.  It  was,  however,  long 
before  there  was  any  connection  between 
civil  rights  legislation  and  extended  de- 
bate, for  It  preceded  by  many  years  the 
series  of  civil  rights  bills  of  our  times. 

In  order  that  we  might  see  the  subject 
as  our  distinguished  predecessors  of  Uiat 
day  saw  it,  I  shall  quote  some  from  the 
debate  of  June  1918.  as  It  was  discussed 
in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  to  1947,  80th  Con- 
gress. Report  No.  87. 

Mr.  President,  we  like  to  refer  to 
things  that  were  new  when  we  flrst  came 
to  the  Senate.  That  was  the  first  year  I 
was  a  Member  of  this  fine  body.  This 
battle  was  being  debated  then.  This  fine 
collection  of  thought  over  the  previous 
years  Is  from  that  time. 


The  occasion  of  the  debate  was  the 
first  attempt  to  change  rule  XXn,  which 
had  been  adopted  in  1917,  the  previous 
year,  and  which  required  two- thirds  vote 
for  clotiure.  The  change  would  have  im- 
posec  more  severe  limitations  on  debate. 
The  comments  of  the  Senators  of  that 
day  are  pertinent  and  revealing,  and 
for  us.  at  least,  are  unencumbered  by  the 
kinds  of  extraneous  matter  that  today 
might  be  distracting  in  making  a  Judg- 
ment on  merit  alone. 

Mr.  President,  I  emphasize  that  this  is 
not  the  debate  in  which  rule  XXn  was 
originally  adopted  in  response  to  the  sit- 
uation that  has  already  been  discussed 
here  concerning  the  shipping  bill.  That 
occurred  in  1916,  I  believe.  In  1917  for 
the  flrst  time  rule  XXn  was  passed.  The 
very  next  year  there  was  an  attempt 
made  to  imiend  it.  The  quotations  I  have 
are  taken  from  the  debate  that  ensued  at 
that  time. 

Many  of  the  basic  problems  of  Govern- 
ment are  the  same.  However,  this  was  a 
time  far  removed  from  the  more  im- 
mediate considerations  of  the  so-called 
civil  rights  bills  or  the  so-called  evil  name 
of  filibuster. 

The  Honorable  William  Alden  Smith, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Michigan 
during  the  period  to  1907  to  1919  said  m 
that  debate: 

The  proposed  new  rule  Is  Intended  to  cur- 
tall  the  Individual  right  and  power  of  Sen- 
ators. How  can  a  Senator  represent  his  State 
appropriately  In  a  crisis  If  a  few  Senators 
may  decree  in  caucus  and  then  absent  them- 
selves, leaving  the  State  to  Its  fate,  shorn  of 
the  power  to  be  effective? 

I  have  never  seen  the  present  rule  abused.  I 
have  been  Impatient  at  times  with  Senators, 
but  good  has  come  to  the  country  In  most  in- 
stances as  a  result  of  our  liberal  latitude  In 
debate. 

Much  good  and  no  harm  has  come  from 
unlimited  discussion  here;  and,  to  curtail  It 
and  deprive  ourselves  of  this  power  and  privi- 
lege. It  seems  to  me.  Is  not  called  for  by  any 
situation  now  existing. 

The  Instances  where  this  rule  of  unlimited 
debate  has  been  abused  and  has  worked  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  Oovemment  are  very 
rare  Indeed  and  the  cases  where  It  has  been 
of  tremendous  advantage  to  the  Government 
and  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  can 
be  coimted  by  hundreds  and  hundreds. 

The  Honorable  James  K.  Vardaman,  a 
Senator  from  Mississippi  during  the  time 
1913  to  1919,  said: 

In  the  instances  used  by  the  Senator,  tin- 
Umlted  debate  was  simply  a  means  of  killing 
tUne,  and  defeating  the  rule  of  the  majority, 
which  Is  contrary  to  the  very  genius  of  our 
Oovemment. 

The  Honorable  Mr.  Smith  of  Michigan 
then  said : 

No;  unlimited  debate,  as  I  deflne  it,  was 
such  a  pro«aTicted  and  prolonged  discussion 
as  to  bring  acutely  to  the  minds  of  Senators 
the  necessity  of  composing  that  partlcvaar 
situation. 

The  longer  I  stay  here  the  less  I  speak. 
Some  of  the  beet  men  who  ever  served  In 
this  body  have  grown  to  dlsUke  verbal  con- 
troversy. 

Men  get  over  the  fascination  of  their  own 
speech;  but  if  the  occasion  should  require, 
or  If  some  Injustice  was  sough*  to  be  done, 
unlimited  debate  would  be  a  verv  dedrable 
and  potential  weapon  to  reside  in  the  sen- 
atorshlp. 

It  Is  not  that  a  Sei»tor  wishes  to  be  heard 
at  great  length;   It  Is  the  power  to  defend 


his  State,  which  you  are  attempting  to  cur- 
tail. 

Take  away  the  right  of  unlimited  debate 
and  you  take  away  the  one  great  dlstlixgulsh- 
Ing  ch&racterlsUc  of  senatorial  procedure. 

The  previous  quotation  was  from  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  Honorable  Jacob  H.  Gallinger,  a 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  during  the 
period  1891  through  1921,  said: 

A  great  deal  of  agitation  bad  been  beard 
at  varying  times  concerning  the  necessity 
for  having  some  rule  that  would  limit  debate. 
There  were  those  of  us  who  did  not  think  any 
rule  at  all  was  necessary.  There  were  others 
who  thought  a  somewhat  drastic  rule  nec- 
essary. I  speak  now  advisedly,  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  whan  I  say  that 
that  rule  was  adopted  as  a  oompromlae  rule, 
and  assurances  were  given  that  if  It  shoxild 
be  agreed  to— as  It  was.  without  any  contro- 
versy— It  would  end  this  matter  of  so-called 
cloture  legislation.  It  has  answared  Its  pur- 
pose. 

During  my  somewhat  protracted  member- 
ship of  tills  body  a  few  filibusters  have  been 
engaged  in.  I  was  the  victim  of  one  of  thoee 
filibusters.  Mr.  President.  A  blU  in  which  I 
was  deeply  Interested,  wtilch  had  been  de- 
bated for  weeks  in  this  body,  as  I  remember 
It,  was  at  the  end  of  a  naalcm  defeated  by 
filibuster. 

At  that  time,  I  felt  wy  keenly  on  the  sub- 
ject but,  when  I  came  to  look  it  all  over,  I 
was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  evils  that 
grew  out  of  our  present  system  were  insig- 
nificant compared  to  the  benefits  that  grew 
out  of  It. 

I  think  I  have  myself  participated  In  two 
filibusters  during  the  time  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  this  body,  and  I  have  never  bad 
occasion  to  regret  It.  I  believed  that  they 
were  Justified.  I  believe  tiiat  great  good  came 
to  the  country  because  of  those  protracted 
discussions. 

Now,  Mr.  Preeident.  I  turn  to  the  great 
State  of  Massachusetts  and  the  late 
famed  then  Senator,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
who  served  to  this  body  from  1893  to 
1924: 

This  Is  a  general  role  to  limit  all  debate,^ 
Indiacrtmlnately,  on  every  measure,  whether 
trifling  or  of  the  gravest  lmp>ortance,  affect- 
ing the  Constltirtlon,  the  welfare  of  the  en- 
tire country,  or  the  interests  of  a  section  of 
the  country,  or  what  may  be  the  vital  inter- 
ests of  a  single  State.  Mr.  Pretldent,  I  believe 
ttxat  a  rule  of  that  kind  Is  thoroughly  un- 
sotmd  in  principle,  and  I  think  we  oiight  to 
retain  in  the  Senate  the  general  debate  and 
the  latitude  of  debate  which  we  now  have. 

The  case  for  free  debate  In  the  Senate  has 
never  been  better  stated  than  In  a  paragraph 
I  am  about  to  read  from  a  well-known  book. 
It  is  there  said: 

"It  Is  the  proper  duty  of  a  representative 
body  to  look  diligently  Into  every  affair  of 
government  and  to  talk  much  about  what  It 
sees.  It  Is  meant  to  be  the  eyes  and  the  voice, 
and  to  embody  the  wisdom  and  will  of  Its 
constituents,  Utalaas  Congress  have  and  use 
every  means  of  acquainting  Itself  with  the 
acts  and  the  disposition  of  the  administra- 
tive agents  of  the  Oovemment,  the  country 
must  be  helpless  to  learn  bow  Lt  \s  being 
served;  and  unless  Congress  both  scrutinize 
these  things  and  sift  them  by  every  form  of 
discussion  the  country  must  remain  in  em- 
barrassing, crippling  Ignorance  of  the  very 
affairs  whlc(h  It  is  most  important  that  It 
should  understand  and  direct. 

"The  Informing  function  of  Congreas 
should  be  preferred  even  to  its  legislative 
function.  The  argument  is  not  only  that  dis- 
cussed and  Interrogated  administration  la  the 
only  pure  and  efllclent  administration,  but 
more  than  that,  that  the  only  really  Mlf- 
govemlng  people  Is  that  people  whl^  dla- 
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euBBM  and  lnt«rroc»tM  Its  AdmlnlBtmtlan. 

The  talk  on  the  part  of  Congress  which  we 
sometlmea  Justly  oondemn  ta  th«  proStlesa 
squabble  of  words  over  frivolous  Mils  or 
selflah  party  Imtms.  It  would  b«  hard  to  con- 
ceive of  there  being  too  muoh  .alk  about  the 
practical  concenu  and  processes  of  govern- 
ment. Such  talk  It  is  which,  when  eameetly 
and  purpoaef  ully  conducted,  clears  the  public 
mind  and  shapes  the  demands  of  public 
opinion." 

That.  Mr.  President,  Is  taken  from  Congres- 
sional Ooverament,  pages  303  and  304.  writ- 
ten by  the  present  President  jf  the  United 
St*t«s  (Woodrow  Wilson),  and  I  think  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  2nd  a  more  powerful 
flKpoaltlon  of  that  neoaaalty  for  debate  which. 
I  think.  Is  Infringed  on  by  this  propoeed  rule. 

That  was  the  late  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, who  served  as  a  Member  of  this 
body  for  31  years.  He  was  speaking  then 
In  opposition  to  a  proposed  change  in 
what  is  now  rule  XXII  that  had  been 
enacted  the  year  before. 

Now,  I  refer  to  a  Senator  from  another 
State  and  what  he  had  to  say  In  that 
same  debate.  This  Is  a  man  who  was  not 
from  the  South,  the  late  former  Senator 
and  later  President  of  the  United  States, 
Warren  O.  Harding.  He  was  a  Senator 
from  1915  to  1920.  He  was  elected  Presi- 
dent while  he  was  a  Member  of  this  body. 
He  said: 

I  have  been  hearing  about  the  reformation 
of  the  Senate  since  I  first  entered  politics; 
and  It  was  rather  am  Ironical  thing  the  nther 
day  that  one  of  the  moat  emphatic  speeches 
made  In  favor  of  adoption  of  this  rule  was 
uttered  by  the  very  latest  arrival  in  this 
body. 

I  have  been  observing  the  Senate  at  close 
range  now  for  3  years.  I  came  with  the  no- 
tion that  the  Senate  "fiddled"  away  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  time  In  debate,  and  I  am 
still  of  that  opinion:  but  the  debate  that 
needlessly  consumes  the  time  of  the  Senate 
la  not  reached  by  the  proposed  rule. 

I  want  to  feel  that  the  Senate  stlU  con- 
trols Its  destinies.  Moreover,  the  new  cloture 
rule  la  ample.  I  am  opposed  to  the  so-called 
reformation  of  the  Senate  In  the  name  of  a 
war  measure. 

But  the  reformation  of  the  Senate  has  long 
been  a  fad.  I  came  here  myself  under  the 
Impression  that  there  ought  to  be  cloture 
and  limitations  on  debate:  and  the  longer  I 
sit  In  this  body,  the  more  convinced  do  I 
become  that  th»  freedom  of  debate  In  the 
United  States  Senate  la  one  of  the  highest 
guaranties  we  have  of  our  American 
Institutions 

Mr.  President,  that  is  very  significant. 
Here  is  thL«!  new  Senator  from  Ohio 
telling  exactly  what  his  experiences  were. 
He  said  that  after  he  came  here  and 
saw  the  operation  he  changed  his  mind. 
He  was  a  man  of  no  small  caliber  He 
became  the  leader  of  his  party  and  was 
elected  President  of  the  United  States 

I  have  seen  men — and  I  am  not  refer- 
ring to  names — come  here  and  want  to 
change  the  rule  and  rote  to  change  it 
The  unhappy  part  was  thct  they  had 
made  promises  that  that  would  be  their 
position.  They  would  come  here  and  look 
at  the  situation  differently  but  they  were 
already  commltt«Hl.  they  were  alreadv 
bound,  and  they  had  to  carry  out  their 
word. 

I  can  think  of  one  man  who  came  to 
the  Senate  pledged  to  vote  to  make  It  a 
majority  or  at  least  much  more  different 
than  two -thirds  for  cutting  off  debate 
under  rule  xxn.  When  the  time  came 


for  the  vote,  he  so  voted.  But  he  an- 
nounced to  the  people  of  his  State  that 
he  had  carried  out  hds  promise,  that  he 
would  be  a  candidate  for  reelection 
when  the  time  came,  but  he  had  chansed 
his  mind  about  rule  XXn  and  he  wanted 
to  tell  them  in  advance  that  Instead  of 
running  on  a  platform  to  change  Pile 
XXII.  he  would  have  in  his  platform  the 
next  time  a  promise  not  to  change  it. 
That  gentleman  was  later  elected  and 
became  floor  leader  of  this  body,  and  he 
was  the  acting  floor  leader  when  I  came 
here. 

I  continue  to  read  the  quotation  from 
Warren  G.  Harding: 

Mr.  President,  bafore  t  take  my  seat  I 
wish  to  say  that  the  length  of  a  speech  Is 
not  the  measure  of  Its  merit. 

While  the  Senate  may  not  listen,  because 
the  Senate  does  not  listen  very  attentively 
to  anybody,  I  discover,  though  Congress  may 
not  be  apparently  concerned  and  though 
the  galleries  of  this  body  may  not  be  filled 
to  add  their  inspiring  attention.  I  charge 
you  now,  Mr.  President,  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  of  America  will  be  listen- 
ing. This  Is  the  one  central  point,  the  one 
open  forum,  the  one  place  in  America  where 
there  Is  freedom  of  debate,  which  Is  essen- 
tial to  an  enlightened  and  dependable  pub- 
lic sentiment,  the  gtilde  of  the  American 
RepubUc 

Mr.  President,  someone  might  say  that 
that  was  a  long  time  ago  and  that  time 
has  changed  so  much  and  that  the  guide- 
lines of  hlB  thinking  should  not  have 
weight.  Just  a  few  moments  ago  I  read 
a  quotation  from  a  man  who  wrote  a 
column  and  who  wais  regarded  as  a  great 
thinker  in  his  day.  For  many  years  he 
was  considered  to  be  No.  1.  I  refer  to  Mr. 
Lippmann.  I  read  a  quotation  by  Mr. 
Llppmann  just  a  few  moments  ago. 

For  a  comparison  of  what  he  said 
and  what  the  previous  quotation  from 
the  Senator  said.  I  shall  read  again  what 
Mr.  Lippmann  said : 

Th*  fllltrastsr  under  the  present  miss  of 

the  Senate  conforms  with  the  essential  spirit 
of  the  American  Constitution,  and  It  Is  one 
of  the  very  strongeet  practical  guarantees 
we  have  for  preserving  the  rights  which  are 
In    the    Constitution. 

Another  great  American  mind  brings 
forward  the  same  thought  50  years 
later. 

Prom  that  debate  I  quote  another 
famed  Senator  of  his  time.  Hiram  W 
Johnson  a  Senator  from  California, 
1917-45: 

But  in  this  day,  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
something  else  that  I  see  as  weU.  I  see  that 
we  have  transmuted  In  the  past  14  months 
our  Republic:  I  see  that  upon  which  we  have 
prided  ourselves  in  the  past,  that  of  which 
we  have  boasted  In  the  past,  that  which 
we  have  taken  unto  ourselves  and  loved  dur- 
ing all  of  the  years  that  this  Nation  has 
been  a  nation — has  been  transmuted  under 
the  exigency  and  the  emergency  of  war,  and 
rightly  so.  Into  an  autocracy  as  powerful  as 
any  autocracy  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

But,  Mr.  President,  there  is  another  day 
coming  as  well,  and  in  transmuting  our 
Qovemment  temporarily  in  the  fashion  that 
we  have  done,  there  is  no  reason  why  any 
man  of  wisdom,  of  foresight,  with  an  atom 
of  stateaaaaslUp.  should  not  prepare  against 
that  daer  wtan  It  wlU  be  hu  duty  and  his 
obligation  as  great  as  is  the  obligation  to- 
day to  win  this  war,  to  bring  t>ack  this  Re- 
public Into  Its  own,  and  make  this  Oovern- 
ment  ss  It  has  been  In  all  the  years  of  the 
past. 


It  Is  that  day  when  we  must  finally  face 
the  ultimate  issue  and  restore  this  Qovern- 
ment  to  its  prtstlne  purity  and  its  prlatlne 
glory  and  to  Its  original  character— it  la  this 
day  I  guard  against  now  by  permitting  not 
the  entering  wedge  in  this  body  and  with 
Its  Members,  so  that  they  could  not  do  fully 
freely,  wholly,  absolutely,  and  successfully 
their  duty  when  the  day  shall  come. 

The  last  place  in  all  thU  world  where  free- 
dom obtains,  the  place  where  freedom  of 
t^peech  may  be  abused,  abused,  abused,  and 
abused  again,  but  the  last  free  foruia  in 
that  day  will  then  have  been  destroyed,  and 
we  here  this  day  will  have  commenced  and 
made  easy  that  destruction. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  here  a  quotation 
from  the  late  Charles  E.  Townsend,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Michigan,  191 1 
to  1923,  in  that  same  debate: 

It  wUl  be  a  sad  day  for  our  RepubUc  when 
the  Senate  ceases  to  be  a  free  and  open 
forum. 

Not  cloture  but  Intelligent  deliberation  la 
the  present  need.  This  Is  an  lnsldlo\u  at- 
tempt, as  It  seems  to  me,  to  limit  debate  and 
confine  It  according  to  the  wishes  of  people 
not  connected  directly  with  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  since  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  I  have  never  seen,  except  dur- 
ing the  last  days  of  a  Congress,  any  bill  de- 
feated, by  a  filibuster,  or  otherwise,  which  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  earnestly  desired  to 
pass.  It  has  never  been  done,  and  It  cannot 
be  done.  The  will  of  the  majority  properly 
determined  can  always  be  exercised,  not  on 
the  minute,  not  a  given  hour  possibly,  but  at 
some  time  during  the  session,  and  It  always 
wlU  be  so. 

Public  sentiment  I  Senators  seem  to  be 
fearful  of  public  sentiment.  The  only  senti- 
ment that  I  have  to  face  Is  that  of  my  con- 
stituents. I  object,  Mr.  President,  to  having 
any  Senator  or  number  of  Senators  place  any 
restriction  upon  me  in  the  exercise  of  my 
duties  as  a  representative  from  my  State. 

When  I  was  a  Member  of  the  other  House. 
to  me  one  of  the  attractive  features  of  serv- 
ice in  the  Senate  was  that  there  was  an  op- 
portunity for  debate  and  full  consideration. 
I  did  not  expect  to  abuse  that  privilege,  and 
I  never  have  done  so. 

Most  new  Senators  are  Instinctively  for  re- 
forming the  riiles. 

We  have  been  In  the  habit  of  condemning 
lo'^.g  speeches  sometimes,  and  I  confess  that 
at  times  I  have  criticized  them,  too:  but  I 
have  recalled  that  subsequent  events  have 
sh:^*-n  that  many  Senators  were  right  In  ^- 
peallng  to  the  Senate  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion under  discussion,  and  It  was  their  duty 
to  make  tbo^e  appeals  to  the  Senate  If  by 
doing  so  they  had  any  hope  of  changing  the 
entiments  of  the  Senators. 

James  E.  Watson,  a  Senator  from  In- 
diana, 191ft-33: 

If  this  had  been  the  rule  of  the  United 
States  Senate  after  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  formation  of  the  Union 
many  of  the  great  orations  that  challenged 
the  attention  of  mankind  and  fashioned  the 
policy  of  the  Republic  would  have  been  but 
partially  delivered. 

If  this  had  been  the  rule  of  the  United 
States  Senate  for  the  first  SO  years  of  Its 
existence  John  C.  Calhoim  would  not  have 
been  able  to  thunder  forth  the  doctrines 
In  which  he  believed:  Hayne  could  not  have 
announced  on  the  fioor  the  Ideas  which  hs 
so  eloquently  espoused:  Henry  Clay  would 
have  been  unable  to  deliver  In  full  any  one 
of  the  score  of  speeches  that  accomplished  so 
much  for  his  country;  and  Daniel  Webster, 
tmperlotis  orator  of  American  history,  could 
not  have  blazed  the  pathway  of  the  future  In 
that  historic  utterance  In  which  he  an- 
nounced the  essential  policies  of  the  Republic 
If  Its  institutions  are  to  endiire,  for  on  the 
floor  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  In  the 
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open  forum  of  debate  he  In  a  sense  shaped 
the  destiny  of  the  Republic  and  molded  the 
future  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  OAixiNoni.  Speaking  for  8  hours. 

Mr.  Watsoi*.  And  8  hours,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  informs  me.  be  spent  in 
delivering  that  masterful  oration. 

If  this  bad  been  the  rule  of  the  Senate 
even  In  our  day,  the  great  debates  that  have 
occurred  upon  the  financial  and  economic 
problems  which  have  engaged  the  thought 
and  attention  of  the  Republic  could  not  have 
taken  place  to  the  full. 

Why.  Senators,  we  are  not  children:  we  are 
men.  We  are  not  engaged  In  some  sport  m 
which  a  man  Is  limited  to  a  certain  number 
of  strikes:  we  are  Senators,  chosen  because 
of  suppKMed  ability,  fitness,  and  character  to 
measure  up  to  the  g^reat  demands  of  states- 
manship, to  grapple  with  the  eternal  verities 
that  underlie  all  progress  and  ail  enduring 
government,  and  why  shotild  It  be  thought 
that  we  must  place  a  limitation  upon  our- 
selves else  we  shall  trample  upon  the  rights 
of  the  people  by  too  great  speech? 

Asle  J.  Gronna,  a  Senator  from  North 
Dakota,  1911-21: 

In  my  Judgment  this  rule  Is  an  Insidious 
effort  to  throttle  free  speech  In  the  Senate. 
It  Is  an  effort  to  shackle  the  membership 
of  this  body;  It  Is  the  forerunner  of  boss 
rule:  It  Is  the  keystone  to  the  foundation  of 
a  political  machine.  It  matters  not  what  Ume 
Is  alloted  to  any  Member,  the  rule  In  It- 
self is  autocratic:  It  Is  despotic:  It  Is  contrary 
to  democratic  principles  of  a  free  govern- 
ment. 

Reed  Smoot.  a  Senator  from  Utah. 
1903-33: 

The  passage  of  this  resolution  means  that 
running  debate  will  be  closed  in  the  future, 
and  I  say  now  that  there  has  been  more  In- 
formation given  to  Senators,  actual  Informa- 
tion, Information  that  affected  the  votes  of 
Senators,  more  real  Information  gained,  In  a 
rutmlng  debate  where  questions  are  freely 
asked,  than  there  is  In  all  the  set  speeches 
that  were  ever  made  In  this  body. 

James  D.  Phelan,  a  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 1915-21: 

It  Is  the  history  of  this  body  that  there 
are  empty  beaches  occasionally  when  a  Sen- 
ator exceeds  what.  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
absentees,  may  be  a  reasonable  time  limit. 
I  believe  It  was  held  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that,  whereas  a  man  had  a  right  to 
speak,  he  had  no  right  to  be  heard. 

The  Senate  rules  serve  by  arresting  hasty 
•ctlon.  Members  of  the  House  have  apjiealed 
to  me  to  save  the  power  of  the  Senate  on 
which  the  Members  of  the  House  themselves 
so  often  rely.  On  It  the  country  relies  to  have 
time  to  deliberate  and  If  necessary  protest. 

Men  are  carried  away  by  passion,  heat,  and 
rancor,  and  they  enact  laws  thoughtlessly; 
again  they  enact  laws  ignorantly.  Debate 
restrains  passion;  debate  restrains  heat; 
debate  restrains  rancor,  and  at  the  same 
time  debate  commands  deliberation.  There- 
fore I  oppose  the  arbitrary  rule  and  stand  for 
the  power  and  dignity  of  the  Senate  which 
has  served  the  country  so  well  In  this  war. 

Prank  B.  Brandegee.  a  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  1905-24: 

Mr.  President.  I  look  at  this  right  of  debate 
not  as  a  right,  much  less  a  privilege,  which 
we  are  conferring  upon  ourselves  as  a  matter 
of  favor.  1  look  upon  it  as  a  right  which 
attaches  to  the  sovereign  States  of  this 
Union,  each  of  which  la  represented  here  by 
two  Senators,  and  whose  sole  method  of  put- 
ting Its  case  beffore  the  people  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  before  this  body  Is  throtigh  the 
voice  of  Its  two  Senators. 

So  I  say  that  this  is  the  forum  of  the 
States.  This  Is  a  federated  Oovernment.  in 


which  the  States  reserved  the  right  of  equal 
suffruge  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
and  made  that  the  only  provision  of  the  Oosi- 
stltutlon  which  never  should  be  subject  to 
amendment. 

Those  Senators  from  all  those  areas 
of  the  coimtry  outside  the  South  repre- 
sented essentially  the  same  thought.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  the  South  that  is  against 
a  change  in  rule  xxn.  These  Senators 
all  presented  their  wise  counsel  and  judg- 
ment in  those  days. 

Seven  years  later,  in  March  of  1925, 
Charles  O.  E>awes,  who  had  on  that  day 
taken  the  oath  as  Vice  President,  ad- 
dressed a  special  session  of  the  Senate. 
With  reference  to  Senate  rule  XXn,  he 
advocated  a  change,  saying: 

That  rule  which  at  times  enable  Senators 
to  consume  In  oratory  those  last  precious 
minutes  of  a  session  needed  for  momentous 
decisions,  places  in  the  hands  of  one  or  of 
a  minority  of  Senators  a  greater  power 
than  the  veto  power  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  Is  limited 
In  its  effectiveness  by  the  necessity  of 
an  affirmative  two- thirds  vote.  Who  would 
dare  to  contend  that  under  the  spirit  of 
democratic  government  the  power  to  kill 
legislation  providing  the  revenues  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  government  should,  during  the 
last  few  days  of  a  session,  ever  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  minority  or  perhaps  one  Sena- 
ator?  •  •  •  Who  would  dare  naalntaln  that 
In  the  last  analysis  the  right  of  the  Senate 
Itself  to  act  should  ever  be  subordinated  to 
the  right  of  one  Sentaor  to  make  a  speech? 

I  personally  remember  when  Vice  Pres- 
ident Dawes  was  sworn  in.  I  remember 
when  he  made  that  speech,  and  I  remem- 
ber something  of  the  reaction,  at  least, 
of  the  press  throughout  the  coimtry.  My 
point  today  is  that  even  though  he  was 
earnest  and  sincere  and  thought  that 
he  had  impressed  the  Senate  and  im- 
pressed the  country,  on  close  examina- 
tion it  was  decided  by  the  Senate  and 
by  the  people.  There  have  been  many 
elections  in  the  last  50  years.  It  was  de- 
cided by  the  people  as  a  whole  that  they 
wanted  to  keep  this  safeguard.  They 
wanted  this  body  to  be  a  forum  where 
minorities  would  be  protected,  when  a 
majority,  acting  sometimes  under  emo- 
tion and  sometimes  under  presure,  would 
have  a  checkreln  on  it.  In  other  words, 
they  wanted  to  keep  the  main  mudsill 
of  this  body,  which  makes  it  different 
from  aU  other  legislative  bodies. 

So  here  we  are.  50  years  later,  after 
the  momentous  changes  to  which  I  re- 
ferred a  minute  ago.  No  50  years  in  all 
of  recorded  hLstory  begin  to  compare 
with  those  years.  Here  we  are.  We  still 
have  this  rule  on  the  books,  In  sub- 
stantially the  same  form  in  which  it  was 
when  it  was  discussed  here  by  Mr. 
Dawes,  the  late  honored  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States. 

It  could  not  have  been  here  if  there 
had  not  been  a  need  for  it.  if  it  had  not 
operated  for  what  was  thought  to  be  In 
the  best  interests  of  the  coimtry,  not  for 
individual  Senators — it  is  not  a  personal 
matter.  It  could  not  have  been  here  if  it 
had  not  been,  or  thought  to  have  been, 
in  the  best  interests  of  our  country,  es- 
sential for  soimd  policymaking  and  for 
the  passage  of  the  wiser  kind  of  legis- 
lation. 

The  editor  of  a  monthly  publication 
called   "The   Searchlight   of   Congress" 


wrote  to  each  Member  of  the  Senate,  ask- 
ing for  a  statement  of  opinion  on  Vice 
President  Dawes'  proposal,  and  printed 
the  replies,  from  which  the  following 
quotes  are  taken: 

William  E.  Borah,  a  Senator  from 
Idaho,  1907-40: 

I  do  not  know  what  changes  Vice  President 
Dawee  proposes  with  reference  to  the  Senate 
Rules.  In  a  general  way  It  seems  that  he 
would  adopt  strict  cloture.  I  am  opposed  to 
cloture  In  any  form. 

I  have  never  known  a  good  measure  killed 
by  a  filibuster  or  a  debate.  I  have  known  of 
a  vast  number  of  bad  meastires,  unrighteous 
measures,  which  could  not  have  been  killed 
In  any  other  way  except  through  long  discus- 
sion and  debate. 

There  is  nothing  In  which  sinister  and 
crooked  Interests,  seeking  favorable  legisla- 
tion, are  more  Interested  right  now  than  in 
cutting  off  discussion  in  Washington. 

James  Couzens,  a  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan, 1922-36. 

WhUe  I  am  a  comparatively  new  member 
and  not  a  good  parliamentarian,  it  seems  to 
me  that  rule  XXIT,  as  amended  March  8. 
1917,  is  sufficient  cloture. 

When  the  Importance  of  the  occasion  seems 
to  demand  It,  all  that  has  to  be  done  Is:  Six- 
teen Senators  making  such  a  motion,  same 
being  approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate, 
they  can  prevent  a  filibuster.  Two-thirds  of 
the  Senate  should  be  required,  otherwise  the 
majority  might  ride  roughshod  over  the 
minority  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Dawee  has  not  pointed  out  any  real 
inquiry  that  has  occurred  to  the  country  be- 
cause of  the  rules  he  complains  about.  I 
would  be  Interested  In  specific  information 
of  the  damage  that  has  been  done. 

Smith  W.  Brookhart,  a  Senator  from 
Iowa,  1922-33. 

I  do  not  think  the  Senate  rule  of  unlimited 
debate  will  be  materially  changed.  It  is  this 
rule  that  makes  the  United  States  Senate 
that  one  greet  open  legislative  forum  In  all 
the  world.  _ 

The  rule  sometlmea  delays  good  legislation, 
but  never  kills  It.  Oood  legislation  always 
oomes  back,  and  finally  wins.  The  rule  kUls 
a  great  deal  of  bad  legislation.  That  class  of 
legislation  which  cannot  stand  the  light  of 
publicity  will  always  be  killed  by  unlimited 
debate. 

Pumlfold  McL.  Simmons,  a  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  1901-31. 

I  am  utterly  opposed  to  Mr.  Dawes'  views 
on  this  subject.  After  34  years  in  the  Senate, 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  rules  which  prevent 
arbitrary  cloture  of  debate  have  been  a  great 
protection  against  Ul-advlsed  legislation  and 
have  brought  about  that  thoroughness  of 
discussion  which  is  Impossible  under  the 
rules  of  prooedtire  obtaining  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Under  the  p»'esent  ruJes  of  the  Senate  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate  can  at  any  time  restrict 
debate  within  reasonable  limits.  When  Mr. 
Dawes  becomes  familiar  with  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  I  think  he  wUl  become  leaa  radical 
in  his  views. 

Royal  S.  Copeland,  a  Senator  from 
New  York.  1923-38. 

I  can  quite  imderstand  why  a  cltlsen  of 
Nevada  might  want  to  have  the  rules 
changed.  Nevada  has  T7,000  population,  and 
yet  It  sends  2  Members  to  the  United  States 
Senate.  If  New  York  were  represented  in  the 
same  proportion,  It  would  have  144  Members 
in  the  United  States  Senate  instead  of  2. 

Here  Is  another  thing  to  think  about:  T%e 
States  of  New  Tork,  Pennsylvania,  IQlnola, 
and  Michigan  pay  60  percent  of  the  Federal 
taxes.  The  combined  representation  of  these 
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StatM  In  th«  Seaata  la  oiw-twalftb  ot  the 
total.  Therefore,  theee  States  are  totally  •ul>- 
naerged  so  far  as  voting  pown  Is  concerned. 

New  York  State  haa  as  great  a  population 
as  18  other  States  combined.  It  exceeds  tbs 
combined  populatioD  of  Arlaona,  Oolormdo, 
Delaware.  Florida.  Idaho.  Montana,  Nevada. 
New  Hampshire.  New  Mexloo.  North  Dakota. 
Oregon.  Rhode  laland.  South  Dakota.  Utah. 
Vermont,  Wyoming.  Maine  and  Nebraaka. 

Add  to  these  18  States  7  other  Stales — 
Arkansas.  Louisiana.  West  Virginia.  Wash- 
ington. South  Carolina,  Ifaryland  and  Oon- 
nectlcut.  and  It  will  be  found  that  these  aS 
States,  oontroiltng  50  of  the  96  rotes,  have 
a  majority  vote  In  the  Senate.  Theas  States 
represent  leas  than  ao  percent  of  the  total 
population  ot  the  country  and  they  pay  not 
more  tb&n  10  percent  of  the  Federal  taxes. 
Ut.  Dawes'  cloture  ruie  would  give  this 
minority  In  population  aikl  financial  stand- 
ing absolute  control  of  the  Senate. 

In  1926.  a  resolution  was  again  sub- 
mitted to  further  limit  debate.  It  was  not 
brought  to  a  vote,  and  the  following  are 
telling  arguments  against  it.  which  are 
extracted  from  the  debate ; 

Joseph  T.  Robinson,  a  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  1913-37: 

The  filibuster  has  been  Invoked  compara- 
tively few  times  In  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try, and  every  time  It  has  been  Invoked  and 
proved  successful  ft  has  been  Justified  In  the 
Judgment  and  In  the  conviction  of  the  pub- 
lic. If  !t  had  not  been  for  the  filibuster  that 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  himself  waged, 
which  he  led  and  of  which  he  boasted,  we 
would  not  have  been  able  to  defeat  a  bill 
which  authorized  the  Federal  Government 
to  permit  Judgments  tn  damages  agatnst 
counties  and  municipalities  for  no  aHeged 
wrongful  act,  a  bill  which  took  away  from 
the  local  governmental  tnatltutloos  the  few 
remaining  powers  which  they  are  permitted 
to  exercise. 

The  force  bill  would  have  become  a  law 
but  for  the  organized  and  persistent  opposi- 
tion of  Senators  who  saw  In  Its  provisions 
dangers  to  the  fundamental  Institutions  of 
this  Republic.  They  defeated  It  by  fighting 
and  falling  back  and  fighting  again  ultll  the 
hosts  which  were  assaulting  them  realized 
that  the  attack  had  failed.  Never  since  has 
a  Congressman  or  a  Senator  said  that  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  shall  be  planted 
about  ballot  boxes  and  men  and  women  who 
exercise  the  p)ower  to  vote  shall  be  under 
the  coercion  and  Intimidation  of  nven  with 
bayonets  In  their  hands.  The  force  bill  and 
all  that  was  associated  with  It  went  by  for 
an  time  and  a  filibuster  tn  the  TTnltad  States 
Senate  accomplished  It. 

Mr.  Reed  of  Missouri: 

The  late  Seiiator  Lodge,  sponsor  for  what 
Is  called  the  force  bill,  years  afterward.  In- 
deed, only  a  year  or  two  before  his  lamenta- 
ble death,  stated  to  me  upon  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  that  he  was  convinced  that  the  force 
bin  was  wrong  and  that  the  result  of  the 
filibuster  had  been  a  great  blessing  to  the 
country. 

Mr.  Robinson: 

Of  course,  the  rules  could  be  amended  and 
Improved,  but  that.  Mr  President,  ts  not  the 
question.  Tlie  propoettlon  !s  Shall  the  voice 
of  the  people  through  their  Senators  be 
itlflad  and  suppressed?  I  oare  not  whether 
Senators  come  from  Hew  Ez^land  ix-  from 
the  South,  whether  they  come  from  the  West 
or  from  the  Kast  the  propoaltlon  ts  that  here 
Is  one  forum  whlab.  under  trftdtttcns  and 
preeedeats.  affords  an  npportunlty  for  the 
publte  to  have  axpreasloci  ot  Ita  views 
through  the  representattres  at  tbs  people. 

Should  we  adopt  the  rules  that  apply  tn 
the  House  }f  Representatives  ss  advocated 
by  the   Senator   from   Alabama,    'nurfasri   at 


correcting  whatever  evils  BMy  be  found  In 
Um  Senate  rules  Insofar  as  the  public  Interest 
may  be  ooocemed.  we  would  give  impetus, 
momentum,  and  po*er  lo  farces  that  do  mji 
want  open  expreaslon  of  opmion  or  free  dis- 
cussion anywhere. 

It  U  far  better,  sir,  for  that  flag  and  all 
it  typifies,  far  better  for  the  Constttutlon 
of  the  niLlted  States,  far  better  for  this  body 
and  the  body  at  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol. 
(ar  better  for  the  mllUoDs  who  are  the  vic- 
tims or  the  beneflcLarlea  of  our  wise  or  im- 
provident action  In  legislating  that  legisla- 
tion should  proceed  slowly  and  under  safe- 
guards, rather  than  hastily  and  m  darknees 

When  I  recall  the  fact  that  under  the 
rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  one 
man  on  one  side  and  another  man  on  the 
other  side,  frequently  both  of  tbem,  really 
agreeing  as  to  the  proposition  In  dispute, 
actuaUy  control  all  the  time  that  Is  allotted: 
that  no  Member  may  speak  except  by  per- 
mission of  someone  else,  and  that  his  only 
remedy  U  to  print  In  the  Record  a  speech 
which  frequently  he  himself  does  not  com- 
prehend and  which  nobody  on  God's  earth 
will  ever  read,  I  am  willing  to  vindicate  this 
forum  of  af>en  debate  where  fools  may  be 
arrogant,  but  where  men  who  have  studied 
problems  still  have  a  chance  to  speak. 

James  A.  Reed,  a  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, 1911-29: 

Cloture  means  the  granting  of  a  power 
Whenever  you  grant  a  power  you  must  as- 
sume that  the  power  will  be  exercised.  So 
when  we  discuss  this  proposed  rule,  we  must 
do  so  in  the  light,  not  of  how  it  may  be  ex- 
ercised so  as  to  do  no  harm,  but  we  must  con- 
sider how  It  may  be  exercised  to  do  harm. 

I  need  not  pause  to  add  to  the  argument 
already  made,  that  when  It  is  proposed  to 
bring  In  a  great  measure  involving  the  ex- 
penditure of  vast  sums  of  money,  if  it  be  a 
bm  for  the  appropriation  of  money,  or  a  bill 
for  the  collection  of  taxes  from  the  entire 
country,  affecting  intimately  the  Industries 
of  the  country,  an  hour's  debate  upon  such 
a  bill  Is  utterly  Insofflclent.  utterly  inade- 
quate, and  that  a  rule  limiting  debate  to  one 
hour  would  mean  the  end  of  debate  The 
truth  Is  that  this  measure.  If  adopted,  wii: 
empower  a  majority  to  throttle  freedom  of 
speech  upon  this  fioor  and  enable  sinister 
and  wicked  measiires  to  be  carried  to  con- 
summation without  the  country  being  ad- 
vised of  the  Inequities  they  bear. 

Oag  rule  Is  the  last  resort  of  the  legisla- 
tive scoundrel.  Oag  rule  Is  the  surest  device 
of  the  rascal  who  presides  over  a  political 
conventlocx  and  proposes  to  accomplish 
something  which  wiu  not  bear  discussion 
Oag  rtile  Is  the  thing  that  men  inexperienced 
In  legislative  proceedings  always  advocate  at 
first,  and  if  they  have  any  sense,  nearly  al- 
ways retire  from  as  gracefully  as  possible 
after  they  have  sem  it  In  operation. 

There  Is  Justification  for  unlimited  debate 
In  this  bo(^  I  am  getting  a  little  tired  o: 
hearing  about  the  sacred  rights  of  the  ma- 
jority; that  this  is  a  country  ruled  by  the 
majority:  and  that  the  majority  has  the 
right  to  bsre  Its  way  This  ts  not  a  country 
ruled  by  tbs  majority  This  is  not  a  coun- 
try at  majority  rule.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  written  tn  large  part,  to 
prevent  osajarlty  rule.  The  Declaration  cf 
Independence  was  an  »nnrninn>m*n^  tliat 
there  are  limitations  upon  majority  rule. 

The  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness  were  dsclared  In  tbe  Declara- 
tion to  be  Inananahle  rights.  They  could  not 
be  given  awmy  by  the  citizen  himself  Much 
less  could  tbev  be  taken  away  bv  tempo- 
rary agSBts.  Bitting  in  Isglitatlve  bodlw. 
holding  a  llmltad  aothortty  of  teief  duration. 

The  Constitution  Itself  ts  a  direct  tlmlta- 
tksi  upon  the  majority  rule.  "Tou  shall  not 
take  property  without  due  process  of  tanr," 


says  the  Constitution,  and  before  we  can  take 
that  safeguard  away  what  must  we  do'  We 
must  obtain  not  a  majority  by  this  body,  not 
a  majority  of  the  House  of  Reproseniatives 
but  a  two-thu-ds  majority  in  each  House  con- 
curring m  a  resolution,  and  that  resolution 
must  be  approved  by  three-fourths  of  Uie 
States  What  about  majority  rule  In  connsc- 
tion  with  that  proposition? 

The  right  to  trial  by  Jury  cannot  be  t^t-tn 
away  by  majority  rule.  The  right  for  the 
babttauon  ot  the  citizen  to  be  free  trcm 
unressnnsble  searches  and  seizures  cannot 
be  taken  away  by  majority  rule.  If  it  could 
have  been  so  taken  away  Volstead  and  hu 
like  would  have  invaded  evay  home  in 
Amsrtea  and  fanaticism  would  have  thrust 
Its  ugly  face  Into  every  home  of  the  land 
long  ago  Before  you  can  trample  upon  cer- 
tain right*  of  the  American  people  you  miMt 
have  more  tban  a  majority,  sir.  and  I  be- 
Ueve  It  to  be  true  that  there  are  certain 
rights  which,  even  by  amending  the  Con- 
■Ututlon  of  tbe  United  States,  we  cannot 
take  away  from  the  dtlsens  of  the  United 
States. 

Majortty  rule  I  Where  U  the  logic  or  the 
reason  to  be  found  back  of  majority  rule 
except  LD  the  mere  necessity  to  dispatch  busl- 
neea?  The  fact  that  a  majortty  of  1  or  10 
vote  for  a  bill  In  the  Senate  Is  not  a  oertlfl- 
cation  that  the  action  Is  right.  Tbe  a^- 
jorlty  has  been  wrong  oftener  than  It  has 
been  right  In  all  the  oouras  ot  time.  The 
naajorlty  crucified  Jesxis  Christ.  The  majority 
burned  the  Christians  at  the  (take.  The  ma- 
jority drove  the  Jews  into  exile  and  tbe 
ghetto.  The  majority  established  slavery. 
The  majority  set  up  innumerable  gibbets. 
The  majority  chained  to  stakes  and  sur- 
rounded with  circles  of  flame  martyts 
through  all  the  ages  of  the  world's  history. 

Majority  nile  without  any  limitation  or 
curb  upon  the  particular  set  of  fools  who 
hapf>en  to  be  placed  for  the  motnent  la 
charge  of  the  machinery  of  a  govemmeot! 
The  majority  grinned  and  jeered  when  Co- 
lumbus said  the  world  was  round.  The  ma- 
jority threw  him  Into  a  dungeon  for  hav- 
ing discovered  a  new  world.  The  majority 
said  that  OaUleo  must  recant  or  that  Oalileo 
must  go  to  prison.  The  majortty  cut  off  the 
ears  of  John  Pym  because  he  dared  advocate 
the  liberty  of  the  press.  The  majority  to  the 
south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  estab- 
lished the  terrible  thing  called  slavery,  and 
the  majority  north  at  It  did  likewise  and 
only  turned  reformer  when  slavery  ceased 
to  be  profitable  to  them. 

TKx  PC  sue  BtsiNns 

Ob,  but  somebody  aay» — and  we  have  heard 
It  ad  r^«ii.^om  indeed,  until  the  gorge  would 
rise  m  tbe  gl^sard  of  an  ostrich  at  the  sheer 
Idiocy  of  the  statement— "we  must  speed  up 
the  public  bu^neas.  We  must  enact  more 
laws.'  We  must  not  consider  them.  We  most 
not  analyse  them.  We  must  not  talk  about 
them.  Of  course.  If  we  cannot  talk  about 
them  we  ought  not  to  think  about  them. 
There  are  a  good  many  men  who  do  a  good 
deal  of  talking  in  favor  of  stopping  talking 
who  never  stop  long  enough  talking  them- 
seivea  to  do  any  thinking  themselves. 

What  we  need  to  do  U  to  stop  passing 
laws.  We  hav«  enough  laws  now  to  govern 
the  world  for  the  next  10.000  years.  Every 
crank  who  has  a  foolish  notion  that  he  would 
like  to  Impoee  upon  evetyliudy  else  hastens 
to  some  legislative  body  and  demands  that 
It  be  graven  upon  the  statutes.  Fvery  fanatic 
who  wants  to  control  his  neighbor's  con- 
duct Is  here  or  at  some  other  legislative 
body  detnandlng  Qxmt  a  law  be  pssaad  to 
regulate  that  neighbor's  conduct. 

What  Is  «t  that  has  made  this  race  great?  tt 
has  not  been  the  protid  blood  of  any  Illustri- 
ous ancestry:  It  has  not  been  because  we 
could  trace  our  Itneag*  back  to  ktnss  and  a 
royal  houssbold:  tt  has  ix)t  been  because  at 
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me  peculiar  graces  or  abUlttes  of  those  Im- 
migrants who  came  to  our  shores  and  from 
wlMse  loins  we  are  sprung.  It  U  simply  be- 
cause for  once  In  the  history  of  the  world 
Oie  chains  were  taken  from  the  arms,  the 
slj^cklee  from  the  brain,  the  shadows  of 
(•ar  were  dissipated  by  the  sunlight  of  llber- 
jrtv  and  freedom,  and  every  brain  of  every 
uaman  being,  great  or  small,  was  at  liberty 
to  function,  every  arm  and  every  limb  was  at 
liberty  to  move.  So  we  unleashed  the  latant 
powers  of  a  race  of  people:  and  from  the  cot- 
use  of  poverty  there  came  forth  the  genius, 
jod  from  the  house  of  the  man  of  humble 
estate  there  emerged  the  child  who  could 
turn  the  dull  and  Inexpressive  canvas  into 
pictured  harmony  of  color,  light,  and  shade, 
ind  paint  the  rainbow's  mlngUng  hues  and 
marvelous  tints. 

Protn  the  cottages  of  the  Impoverished, 
from  the  homes  of  ancestors  who  had  been 
enslaved  and  enthralled,  there  came  forth 
children  who  In  the  full  Uberty  of  our  clvUl- 
tttion  were  able  to  attack  every  problem 
and  to  undertake  every  great  vocation  of  life; 
BO  that  within  one  generation  of  time  we 
produced  here  orators  whose  words  of  flame 
oould  fixe  the  hearts  of  all  the  people  of  this 
land;  poets  whose  words  wlU  be  read  so  long 
M  men  shall  love  the  mtisic  of  our  tongue, 
and  a  citizenry  who  have  defended  our  soU 
and  our  fiag  with  unexampled  valor  in  every 
contest  of  this  Republic.  All  these  triumphs 
of  Intelleot.  all  these  great  advances  In  the 
artt  and  In  the  sciences,  all  our  wandrous 
advance  in  wealth  are  due  to  one  great  fact; 
that  we  have  allowed  the  individual  In  thU 
land  the  opportunity  to  develop,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  himself. 

rR£B   OXBATE 

Mr.  President,  what  has  this  to  do  with 
the  question  I  am  discussing?  Everything, 
sir.  Before  any  law  to  bind  110,000.000  people 
could  be  passed  It  should  somewhere  be  sub- 
jected to  free  debate;  somewhere  it  should 
encounter  opposition;  somewhere  the  fires  of 
keen  intellects  should  burn  their  heat  about 
It  and  test  it  for  Its  metal;  somewhere  and 
somehow  It  should  be  determined  by  aU  that 
the  InleUect  can  do  and  all  that  the  tongue 
can  express  whether  the  particular  law  which 
Is  proposed  Is  fit  to  be  fastened  upon  110,- 
000,000  people  who  think  they  are  free  and 
who  once  were  free.  That  one  forum  reserved 
of  all  the  places  In  the  world  Is  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  Here  a  man  can  stand 
and  express  his  views  until  exhaustion  comes. 
And  what  of  It?  Some  rules  of  common  sense 
and  decency  and  gentlemanly  conduct  have 
their  effect.  Not  In  all  the  nearly  16  years  I 
have  sat  in  this  body  have  I  ever  seen  but 
two  or  three  Instances  of  what  might  be 
really  called  a  filibuster. 

Time  and  time  again  I  have  seen  the  op- 
portunity under  the  rules  for  the  minority 
to  have  stood  and  obstructed  legislation,  but 
as  soon  as  debate  was  fairly  over  they  have 
Invariably  given  way  and  the  vote  has  come. 
In  the  two  or  three  Instances  which  I  remem- 
ber a  very  simple  expedient  was  adopted. 
Freedom  of  speech  was  not  denied,  but  con- 
tinuance of  speech  was  demanded.  It  was 
insisted  that  the  bill  was  before  the  Senate 
and  that  the  opponents  or  advocates  of  the 
bill  should  speak  lor  or  against  It  and  that 
no  other  business  shoiild  Intervene. 

We  have  been  told  here  of  two  or  three 
bills— one  of  them  the  force  bill.  The  force 
bill.  If  It  had  been  enacted,  would  have  kept 
alive  the  fires  of  hatred  between  tbe  North 
and  the  South  almost  as  bright  and  as  keen 
and  as  hot  as  they  were  at  the  close  of  the 
great  clvU  strife. 


NKW     MKXICO    AND     ARIZONA 

Another  example:  It  was  sought  here  to 
admit  New  Mexico  to  statehood  as  a  partisan 
measure  and  under  a  constitution  that  had 
been  written  by  the  corporations  of  New 
Mexico.  It  was  Insisted  upon  the  other  hand 
that  New  Mexico  should  not  oome  Into  the 


Union  except  under  a  fairly  adopted  con- 
stitution, and  that  at  the  same  time  Arizona 
should  be  received.  What  happened?  One  or 
two  men  stood  here  and  held  their  ground; 
and  a  short  space  of  time,  a  few  months, 
roUlng  by,  both  States  were  received  into  the 
Union  with  proper  constitutions. 

Sir,  I  know  It  is  popular  to  attack  the 
Senate.  So  many  an  ass  has  stood  and  brayed 
at  the  lions.  He  who  would  claim  for  this 
body  perfection  would  prove  himself  a  fool. 
But  the  more  Imperfect  we  are,  the  more 
we  need  to  counsel  and  to  take  advice.  The 
less  we  know,  the  more  we  ought  to  strive 
to  know.  There  may  be  some  men  of  such 
supernatural  power  of  intellect  that  they 
can  gain  nothing  by  the  discussions  their 
fellows  may  produce;  but  I  have  never  seen 
an  Important  bill  upon  the  fioor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, unless  there  was  some  jxriltlcal  organi- 
zation in  conuol  determined  to  pass  it  with- 
out the  dotting  of  an  "I"  or  the  crossing  oi 
a  "t,"  that  has  not  been  amended  and 
amended  to  Its  benefit. 

A  raxx  roBUM 
As  long  as  we  can  keep  this  forum  free,  as 
long  as  a  vigorous  and  determined  minority 
can  prevent  the  passage  of  a  statute,  so  long 
this  country  will  be  safe,  reasonably  safe,  at 
least,  for  no  great  act  of  treachery  can  ever 
be  consummated  where  there  vrt  not  some 
brave  souls  to  stand  In  Its  resistance  and  to 
st€uid  to  the  end. 

But  strike  down  this  safeguard  of  public 
discussion,  apply  the  gag,  and  imagine,  U  you 
please,  that  it  Is  to  be  applied  only  to  pass 
good  measures,  only  to  accomplish  the  virtu- 
ous and  the  wise  and  the  holy,  only  to  bring 
the  thing  of  rectitude;  Imagine  that.  If  you 
please.  He  is  a  fool,  he  Is  every  kind  of  a 
fool,  that  has  ever  cursed  this  earth  or  cvirsed 
himself,  who  thinks  that  any  power  will  al- 
ways be  used  wisely  and  Justly.  Power  is 
almost  Invariably  abused. 

Has  there  ever  been  one  of  those  important 
measures  discussed  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate when  It  was  not  found  that  many 
changes  were  necessary,  when  the  proponents 
of  the  measure  have  not  been  willing  to  ac- 
cept amendment  alter  amendment?  Why 
should  there  not  be  some  place  in  this  coun- 
try where  the  virtues  or  the  iniquities  of 
proposed  legislation  could  be  exposed  with- 
out gag,  without  rule,  without  limit;  some 
place  where  every  public  act  must  come  un- 
der the  surveillance  of  men  who  have  com- 
plete freedom  of  speech,  so  that  the  good  that 
Is  in  it  may  be  properly  exempllfled  and  the 
evil  that  exists  may  be  properly  exposed? 

Mr.  President,  when  one  Is  attempting 
to  chart  a  path  to  follow  In  the  future,  it 
is  always  helpful  to  look  into  the  past, 
to  see  how  the  path  led  us  to  where  we 
are  today. 

We  have  looked  back  at  the  views  of 
our  predecessors  of  some  50  years  ago. 
They  are  revealing  and  persuasive.  They 
show  us  that  then,  as  now,  the  principle 
of  freedom  of  debate  stood  out  like  a 
beacon  showing  the  way — the  way  to- 
ward wisdom  and  justice  In  legislation, 
and  sound  and  mature  thinking  reflect- 
ed in  policy. 

Then,  as  now,  there  were  efforts  to 
turn  the  path  toward  restricting  debate, 
in  the  name  of  progress,  or  more  ac- 
curately, expediency.  Those  efforts  were 
strenuoiisly  resisted  by  wise  and  farsee- 
ing  men  from  all  parts  of  our  coimtry. 
Mr.  President,  again  the  Senate  must  re- 
affirm today  and  twnorrow  what  was 
recognized  in  the  past.  «md  reject  modi- 
fication of  rule  XXll.  The  future  will 
again  show,  as  it  has  shown  in  the  past, 
that  we  were  vrtse  in  protecting  freedom 
of  debate — ^not  unlimited  debate,  but  a 


reasonable  restriction  of  debate  in  the 
Senate. 

LAOTIAN   STRATEGY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  critics  of 
the  President,  as  usual,  have  been  unable 
to  wait  for  the  facts  or  the  results  before 
taking  to  television,  radio,  and  th^  press 
to  denounce  the  South  Vietnamese  sweep 
into  Laos. 

Unfortunately,  the  media  have  again 
given  them  credlbiUty  they  do  not  de- 
serve. 

For  instance,  even  though  no  Ameri- 
can ground  troops  or  advisers  are  par- 
ticipating In  the  Laotion  operations,  we 
hear  charges  of  a  widened  war. 

Even  though  North  Vietnam  Invaded 
Laos  years  ago,  and  even  though  Laos  is 
a  vital  part  of  their  supply  line,  we  heaj 
demands  for  an  immediate  pullout. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  last  6  years  the 
North  Vietnamese  have  used  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  trail  to  move  into  South  Vietnam 
the  fantastic  total  of  630,000  men; 
100.000  tons  of  food;  400,000  we«)on5; 
and  50,000  tons  of  ammunition. 

Can  anyone  say  why  this  should  be  al- 
lowed to  continue?  Can  anyone  say  why 
the  North  Vietnamese  should  always  be 
allowed  to  pick  the  time  and  place  and 
size  of  the  attack? 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  no  doubt  but 
that  this  South  Vietnamese  offensive  will 
knock  the  North  Vietnamese  off  bal- 
ance—in fact,  it  may  well  make  it  Impos- 
^ble  for  than  to  laimch  any  sort  of 
major  attack  within  the  next  year. 

It  is  not  a  generally  known  fact,  but 
the  North  Vietnamese  usually  take  from 
3  to  6  months  to  plan  a  major  offensive. 
This  South  Vietnamese  offensive  can 
easily  throw  any  North  Vietnamese  time- 
table for  future  attacks  completely  out 
of  kUter. 

Mr.  President,  with  a  full  understand- 
ing of  the  circumstances  in  mind,  can 
anyone  deny  the  worth  oJ  this  operation? 
Can  anyone  deny  that  it  will  not  hasten 
the  progress  of  the  Vietnamization  pro- 
gram and  thereby  hasten  the  withdrawal 
of  troops  from  Vietnam? 

To  sum  up,  there  are  no  American 
ground  forces  involved  in  this  acticm.  It 
is  limited  in  time  and  in  scope.  It  will 
strengthen  the  security  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  hasten  AnMrican  withdrawal. 
Those — who  have  drananded  immedi- 
ate vrtthdrawal  from  Laos  and  who  have 
again  sought  to  divide  and  polarize  our 
Nation  on  an  issue  that  affects  all  Amer- 
icans— should  think  again. 

The  President  is  withdrawing  our  Na- 
tion— with  courage  and  with  honor — 
from  the  morass  of  Southeast  Asia,  into 
which  the  McNamaras  and  Cliffords  and 
O'Briens  of  another  administration  led 
us. 

"Hiose  who  supported  them  and  the 
policies  of  that  administration  then 
should  exercise  some  restraint  and  some 
understanding  now. 

Mr.  Presld«it,  let  me  repeat  that  as 
of  May  1,  under  the  leadership  and  di- 
rection of  President  Nlxwi.  some  265.000 
Americans  will  have  been  withdrawn 
from  Southeast  Asia.  I  suggest,  as  I  have 
many  times  on  this  floor,  that  this  is  a 
chanige  hi  direction.  This  is  a  change  for 
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the  better.  Tbia  Is  a  deescalation  of  the 

war. 

I  certainly  recognize  the  right  of 
Americans  to  differ  and  question  the  mo- 
tives of  no  one  in  thlB  body  who  may 
have  a  different  view.  But  from  time  to 
time  I  question  the  judgment  of  those 
who  feel  that  before  any  military  move 
is  made  In  Southeast  Asia  It  shoiild  be 
cleared  by  this  or  that  Senator  or  this 
or  that  committee. 

This  is  a  military  operation.  The  oper- 
ation is  in  accord  with  the  so-called 
Church-Cooper  resolution  ad'ipted  by 
this  Congress  late  last  sessiou.  It  is  in 
accordance  with  a  previous  directive  of 
the  President  himself  that  there  shall  be 
no  American  ground  forces  In  Cambodia 
or  In  Laos.  And  I  need  not  remind  those 
present  that  the  President  has  an- 
nounced six  troop  withdrawals,  and  has 
kept  his  word  on  each  of  the  six.  In  fact, 
he  is  ahead  of  schedule  Insofar  as  with- 
drawing Americans  from  South  Vietnam 
Is  concerned.  He  has  said  he  would,  and 
he  will,  in  April  of  this  year  announce 
further  troop  withdrawals.  As  I  indi- 
cated, on  May  1  some  265.000  Americans 
out  of  a  high  of  more  than  540.000  will 
have  been  withdrawn  from  South  Viet- 
nam. This  will  include,  for  the  most  part. 
a  great  majority  of  the  combat  troops. 

There  are  those  who  criticize  this  ac- 
tion into  Laos  involving  only  South  Viet- 
namese ground  troops,  and  there  were 
those  who  criticized  and  second-guessed 
the  action  into  Cambodia  last  year. 
There  in  Cambodia.  President  Nixon 
kept  his  word,  and  as  a  result  of  that 
action  in  Cambodia,  American  casualties 
have  been  reduced,  not  by  10  percent  and 
not  by  20  percent,  but  by  between  60  and 
70  percent,  because  the  sanctuaries  in 
that  area  were  cleaned  out. 

I  know  of  no  one  in  this  body  who 
wants  the  war  to  continue  for  1  day  or  1 
hour  longer  than  necessary,  and  I  would 
hope  everyone  in  this  Chamber  wants 
the  war  to  end.  if  possible,  at  an  earlier 
date  than  anyone  may  anticipate.  But  I 
can  foresee  the  resimiption,  particularly 
in  the  Senate,  of  the  debate  on  whether 
or  not  the  I*resident  should  have  this 
power  and  Congress  that  power,  who  has 
this  power  and  who  has  that  power,  and 
how  we  can  circumscribe  the  powers  of 
the  President. 

We  have  a  grave  responsibility  in 
Congress.  We  have  a  grave  constitutional 
responsibility  as  Members  of  Congress 
and  as  Members  of  this  body  in  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  affairs.  The  President 
also  has  a  grave  responsibility  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  and  as  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive of  this  Nation.  He  has  grave  respon- 
sibilities. Including  the  overwhelming 
and  probably  the  sole  responsibility  for 
the  protection  of  American  lives  and 
property,  whether  in  uniform  or  dyUiao, 
anywhere  in  the  world.  It  is  a  respon- 
sibility and  a  power  that  no  President 
can  exercise  lightly. 

I  would  only  suggest,  Mr.  President, 
that  before  we  rise  in  quick  condemna- 
tion of  this  administration  or  this  Presi- 
dent, we  shoxild  look  at  the  record:  I 
would  suggest  that  the  President  Is  en- 
titled to  this  much  and  would  also  tog- 
gest  that  those  who  criticize  the  Presi- 
dent today  shouki  look  a(  the  record. 


Yes.  look  at  the  record  In  Cambodia. 
Look  at  the  record  of  troop  withdrawals. 
Look  at  the  record  of  the  scaling  down 
of  American  bombing  in  Southeast  A.sla. 
And  then  look  at  the  record  in  the 
1960s— in  1963.  1964,  1965.  1966,  1967. 
and  1968 — when  we  had  a  real  escala- 
tion of  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia,  not 
by  President  Nixon  but  by  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  that  time,  I  supported  those 
Presidents,  as  I  support  this  President. 
The  Junior  Senator  from  Kansas  also 
recognizes  that  we  are  on  the  threshold 
of  a  1972  political  campaign.  I  recognize 
that  there  are  those  who  seek  the  office 
of  President  who  feel  it  necessary  to  take 
issue  with  President  Nixon,  whether  it  be 
on  the  war  or  the  domestic  front.  But 
I  do  suggest  to  those  who  are  so  quick 
to  condemn  that  they  review  their  own 
records  and  review  their  own  votes,  and 
then  look  at  the  facts  and  make  a  judg- 
ment. But,  let  me  repeat,  there  are  no 
American  groimd  combat  forces  or  ad- 
visers in  Laos  now.  and  none  will  be  in 
Laos.  The  c^^eration  will  be  a  limited  one, 
both  as  to  time  and  area. 

The  operation  will  promote  the  secu- 
rity and  safety  of  American  and  allied 
forces  In  South  Vietnam  and  is  consistent 
with  all  statutory  requirements.  The 
groimd  o(>eration  by  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese forces  will  aid  our  Vietnamlzatlon 
program,  and  American  troop  with- 
drawals will  continue. 

So  far  as  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
knows,  that  is  what  everyone  seems  to 
want.  No  one  has  suggested  that  we  send 
more  American  forces  to  Southeast  Asia. 
and  I  have  not  heard  many  suggest  that 
we  have  a  unilateral  withdrawal  or  some 
fixed  timetable  determined  by  Congress. 
There  are  some  who  may  suggest  that 
approach;  but,  as  I  recall  the  debate  on 
the  so-called  amendment  to  end  the  war, 
from  the  time  the  original  amendment 
was  offered  until  it  was  finally  defeated 
by  this  body,  the  date  of  withdrawal  was 
changed  Ave  tmies.  As  I  said  then  to  the 
sponsors  of  that  amendment,  if  the  Sen- 
ators themselves  cannot  make  up  their 
minds  on  a  day  for  withdrawing  troops 
from  Southeast  Asia,  if  the  sponsors  of 
the  amendment  find  it  necessary  to 
change  that  date  four  or  five  times,  why 
should  we  rob  the  President — any  Pres- 
ident, Democrat  or  Republican — of  that 
option,  of  the  right  to  change  his  mind. 
of  the  right  to  make  the  determination? 

I  would  say  again  that  there  comes  a 
time  when  we  cannot  and  should  not 
give  the  enemy  Ucense  to  determine 
where  the  attack  will  be  made,  when  it 
will  be  made,  and  what  the  response  will 
be  from  the  other  side. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  believes  that 
when  the  facts  are  in.  this  operation  will 
have  been  successful,  and  the  success  of 
this  operation  will  mean  an  earlier  with- 
drawsil  of  American  forces. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  some  would 
like  President  Nixon  to  accept  defeat  In 
Vietnam.  Perhaps  this  generates  some  of 
the  criticism.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
believes  that  the  President  has  a  positive 
program:  that  the  President  has  been 
successful:  that  the  President  has  kept 
his  word  to  the  American  people  and  to 


Congress;  that  the  President  has  fol- 
lowed the  dictates  of  the  so-called 
Cooper-Church  resolution  and.  more  Im- 
portant, his  own  directive,  which  pre- 
ceded the  Cooper-Church  resolution  by 
several  months,  and  that  the  President 
will  continue  to  do  so. 

So  I  support  the  Incursion  or  the  inva- 
sion or  the  action  or  the  sweep  into  Laos 
by  the  South  Vietnamese  forces.  I  sup- 
port the  American  air  participation,  per- 
haps for  the  same  reasons  some  oppose  It. 
for  the  same  reasons  some  criticize  Iti 
but.  I  beheve,  I  support  it  with  more 
validity,  because  I  happen  to  believe  that 
this  wUl  bring  about  a  quicker  end  to  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia  and  that  It  will 
bring  about  a  quicker  withdrawal. 

To  those  who  seem  concerned  about 
the  plight  of  North  Vietnam.  I  would 
only  ask.  "What  has  North  Vietnam  ever 
done  to  indicate  a  willingness  to  negoti- 
ate?" It  was  hinted,  first,  that  if  we 
would  announce  a  troop  withdrawal, 
they  would  go  to  the  table.  We  have  been 
at  the  table  now  for  a  long,  long  time. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  perhaps  if 
we  would  withdraw  a  larger  number  of 
troops,  they  might  discuss  the  prisoners 
of  war  and  the  Americans  missing  in  ac- 
tion in  North  Vietnam,  South  Vietnam. 
Laos,  and  Cambodia.  This  they  have 
failed  to  do.  They  have  failed  to  give  our 
American  prisoners  humane  treatment 
in  accordance  with  the  Geneva  accords. 
Frankly.  I  can  think  of  nothing  they 
have  done  to  help  reach  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement of  the  war. 

Last  October  7.  the  President,  in 
.speaking  to  the  American  people,  sug- 
gested a  cease-fire.  In  that  prtHXJsal,  and 
as  a  part  of  that  proposal,  the  President 
suggested  the  return  of  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  Americans  missing  in- 
action. The  President  also  endorsed  the 
concept  of  total  withdrawal,  withdrawal 
of  all  American  forces — ground  forces, 
support  forces,  all  American  forces — as 
part  of  an  overall  settlement. 

The  President  did  the  same  in  Septem- 
ber of  1969,  in  New  York,  when  he  spoke 
before  the  United  Nations.  Again  he 
endorsed  the  concept  of  total  withdrawal 
of  groimd  forces  and  of  support  forces. 

Perhaps  it  is  time  for  the  President  to 
ask — or  for  someone  on  the  President's 
behalf  to  ask — the  critics  of  the  Presi- 
dent: "What  do  you  propose  to  do?  How 
do  you  propose  to  disengage  from  South- 
east Asia?" 

It  Is  easy,  of  course,  to  criticize  the 
President's  poUcy.  but  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  Is  convinced  that,  while  there  has 
been  a  deescalatlon  of  the  war,  there  has 
been  an  escalation  of  the  criticism  and 
an  escalation  of  the  rhetoric.  It  also 
seems  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas  that 
those  who  criticize  the  President's  policy 
are  given  much  more  credibility  than 
they  deserve  by  the  media. 

Is  it  wrong  to  support  the  President, 
whether  he  be  Democrat  or  Republican- 
Kennedy,  Johnson,  or  Nixon?  Is  it  wrong 
to  support  President  Nixon  when  he  Is 
dlsengaghig  hi  Southeast  Asia?  Or  is  it 
only  right  to  criticize  the  President?  Are 
the  American  people  entitled  to  hear 
both  views  or  only  the  criticism  and  only 
the  escalated  rhetoric?  The  facts  are  on 
the  side  of  the  President,  and  the  faoU 
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will  remain  on  the  side  of  the  President, 
because  he  is  committed  to  peace  in 
Southeast  Asia.  There  will  be  fiuther 
troop  withdrawals. 

I  regret  not  being  here  earlier,  when 
statements  were  made  by  the  Junior 
Senator  from  California,  and  when  he 
said  that  Laos  has  now  become  the  latest 
burjing  ground  for  both  American  troops 
and  President  Nixon's  Vietnamlzatlon 
plan. 

I  would  only  suggest  that  the  record 
be  reviewed,  that  President  Nixon's  rec- 
ord be  reviewed,  compared,  contrasted 
with  the  record  of  previous  Presidents  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  It :  Every 
Senator,  every  Member  of  the  other  body, 
wants  peace.  No  one  party  or  no  one 
Senator  has  a  comer  on  that  market. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  well  if  hearings 
on  the  Southeast  Asia  policy  were  held 
in  South  Vietnam,  where  a  firsthand 
review  of  some  of  the  problems  in  South 
Vietnam  and  some  of  the  difficulties 
faced  by  American  troops  could  be 
obtained. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  let  me  again 
say  that  if  this  sweep  into  Laos  is  suc- 
cessful, perhaps  those  who  today  so 
roundly  criticize  the  President  will  stand 
to  applaud  him  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  fMr. 
Cranston).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  ENVIRONMEN- 
TAL QUALITY  MESSAGE 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  in  trans- 
mitting to  Congress  today  a  second  en- 
vironmental message  the  President  has 
established  an  historic  pattern  of  great 
importance.  The  submission  of  a  Presi- 
dential environmental  quality  message 
containing  so  many  innovative  legisla- 
tive proposals  for  congressional  action 
represents  clearly,  not  only  the  commit- 
ment of  this  administration  to  the  pro- 
tection and  enhancement  of  the  environ- 
ment, but  a  response  to  the  public  con- 
cern we  have  all  seen  expressed  so 
.strongly  in  the  past  several  years.  The 
Presidents  actions  will  be  recorded  in 
history  as  initiating  the  substantive  re- 
direction of  our  country  toward  the  sal- 
vation of  our  natural  environment.  This 
may  be  recorded  as  the  most  significant 
historical  fact  of  the  1970's. 

The  proposals  taken  together  repre- 
sent the  broadest  sweep  of  environmen- 
tal legislation  ever  submitted  to  Congress 
from  any  source.  They  are  innovative 
and,  if  enacted,  will  have  tremendous 
consequences  for  good.  The  list  alone  Is 
evidence  of  the  comprehensiveness  and 
imiovatlve  thinking  supporting  these 
proposals: 

First.  National  land  use  policy  act; 

Second.  Powerplant  Siting  Act  of  1971; 

Third.  Mined  Areas  Protection  Act  of 
1971; 

Fourth.  Land  and  water  conservation 
fund  amendments; 


Fifth.  National  Housing  Act  amend- 
ments; 

Sixth.  Amendments  to  Surplus  Prop- 
erty Act  of  1944; 

Seventh.  Tax  reforms  for  better  land 
use; 

Eighth.  Water  quality  control — four 
bills; 

Ninth.  Federal  Environmental  Pesti- 
cides Control  Act  of  1971 ; 

Tenth.  Noise  Control  Act  of  1971; 

Eleventh.  Environmental  financing  au- 
thority; 

Twelfth.  Sulfur  oxides  charge; 

Thirteenth.  Tax  on  lead  and  gasoline; 

Fourteenth.  Marine  Protection  Act  of 
1971;  and 

Fifteenth.  Toxic  Substance  Control  Act 
of  1971. 

In  the  reception  of  this  message  the 
Congress  undertakes  its  large  responsi- 
bility which  will  be  met. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
Uc  Works,  on  which  I  serve  as  ranking 
minority  member,  will  give  those  ele- 
ments of  the  President's  proposals  be- 
fore the  committee  the  fullest  considera- 
tion and  expendltions  attention.  His- 
torically, our  committee,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Senator  Randolph  and  Sena- 
tor MusKiE.  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution, 
has  tEiken  the  lead  In  efforts  to  control 
the  pollution  of  our  environment.  I  am 
sure  that  the  committee  will  give  the 
public  full  opportunity  to  comment  in 
hearings  on  all  proposals  and  the  com- 
mittee will  bring  back  to  the  Senate  legis- 
lation of  great  significance. 

As  recently  organized,  the  committee 
has  added  five  new  members;  Senator 
Beall,  of  Maryland,  Senator  Buckley,  of 
New  York,  and  Senator  Weickxr,  of 
Connecticut,  have  been  added  to  the 
minority.  Senator  Tunney,  of  California, 
and  Senator  Bentsen  of  Texas,  have  been 
added  to  the  majority.  These  new  mem- 
bers will  bring  to  the  committee  new 
spirit  and  fresh  insight,  as  well  as  con- 
tinue the  bipartissm  spirits  of  coopera- 
tion for  which  the  committee  has  been 
noted,  and  which  is  absolutely  essential 
if  we  are  to  respond  adequately  in  the 
public  mterest. 

I  express  again  our  appreciation  for 
the  leadership  of  the  President  in  send- 
ing his  comprehensive  message  on  his 
environmental  program  to  the  Congress, 
and  in  the  commitment  he  has  made  to 
the  Nation  on  this  subject,  vital  to  the 
life  said  well-being  of  the  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  on  the  administration's  1970 
environmental  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Administbation's  1970  Environmkntal 
Program 

Tbe  Nixon  admlnistr&tlon  bas  made  en- 
vironmental quality  a  major  objective  right 
from  the  beginning.  Early  In  1960  the  Presi- 
dent established  a  cabinet  committee  on  the 
Elavlronment.  He  chose  as  his  first  oSlcial  act 
of  the  decade  his  signing  Into  law  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act.  Tills 
Act  In  Title  I  declares  our  national  environ- 
mental policy  and  seta  up  an  "action  force" 
procedure  In  Section  102  daelgned  to  bring 
all  Federal  Agencies  into  line  with  this 
policy.  TlUe  n  of  the  Act  «etabUabwl  the 


Council  on  EavlronmentEU  Quality  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  to  act,  as 
the  President  has  said,  as  "tbe  nation's  con- 
science on  the  environment." 

Just  one  short  year  ago.  President  Nixon, 
in  his  1970  State  of  the  Union  Message,  de- 
clared "the  goal  of  the  seventies  to  be  a 
new  quality  of  life  in  America."  He  went  on 
to  say  "the  great  question  of  the  seventies 
is.  shall  we  surrender  to  our  surroundings, 
or  shall  we  make  our  peace  with  nature  and 
begin  to  make  reparations  for  tbe  damage 
we  tiAve  done  to  our  air.  our  land,  and  otir 
water?" 

"Restoring  nature  to  its  natural  state  is  a 
cause  beyond  party  and  beyond  factions. 
It  has  become  a  common  cause  of  all  the 
people  of  America." 

And  these  things  were  said  by  tbe  Presi- 
dent at  a  time  that  America  was  still  not 
"tiiat"  concerned  about  tbe  environment. 
Polls  did  not  show  It  as  one  of  tbe  tc^  ten 
major  Issues. 

On  August  29,  1970.  liowever,  a  0*llup  Poll 
was  released  which  Indicated  tbat  public 
concern  over  .9Jt  and  water  pollution  had 
moved  between  June  1  and  August  1  of  last 
year,  from  tenth  place  to  fifth  place  aa  the 
most  lii^wrtant  problem  facing  the  nation — 
and  was  perceived  even  at  tiiat  time  by  tbe 
American  public  as  more  Important  than 
racial  problems,  crime  and  teenage  problems. 

Just  before  tbe  election  a  poll  In  OtUo 
showed  that  on  statewide  Issuee  air  and 
water  pollution  were  of  primary  concern  to 
the  people.  And  this  was  borne  out  in  tbe 
November  3  election.  Voters  approved  over 
seventy-five  jjercent  of  tbe  proposed  environ- 
mental bond  Issues  of  State  and  l-^cal  gov- 
ernments. 

On  December  26.  1970,  a  nation-wide  poll 
released  by  Louis  Harris  and  Associates 
showed  tiutt  Americans  now  rate  pollution 
as  "tbe  most  serious  problem"  facing  their 
communities  today.  And  TIME  magazine 
named  the  environment  as  "the  Issue  of  tbe 
Year." 

It  was  fitting,  too.  tbat  tbe  President 
chose  tbe  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970  as  his  final 
bill  to  sign  on  tbe  last  day  of  the  year 
1970.  President  Nixon  appropriately  said:  "I 
think  that  1970  will  be  known  as  tbe  ye&r 
of  the  beginning  in  which  we  really  began 
to  move  on  the  problems  of  clean  air  and 
clean  water  and  open  spaces  for  the  future 
generations  of  America." 

"I  think  1971  will  be  known  as  the  year 
of  action." 

The  administration  significantly  altered 
its  organizational  structure  during  tbe  year 
to  handle  tbe  problems  of  tbe  environment. 
We  have,  as  the  President  described  It,  "first, 
the  Environmental  Quality  Council  under 
tbe  chalrmanstilp  of  Bussell  Train.  Tbe 
Council  advises  the  President  on  tbe  polilcles 
which  should  be  recommended  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  nation." 

"And  there  is  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  established  by  Congress  late  In 
1970,  where  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  is  Adminis- 
trator. This  Is  tbe  enforcement  agency  of 
oiu-  Administration."  In  essence,  new  pro- 
posals are  recommended  by  tbe  Council,  sub- 
mitted by  tbe  President  to  the  Congress, 
enacted  by  tbe  Congress  and  enforced  by 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

The  days  of  the  western  frontier  where 
resources  could  be  wasted  and  our  wastes  dis- 
charged Irresponsibly  are  gone  forever.  We 
are  now  dev^oplng  a  new  awareness  and  a 
new  attitude — not  those  of  endless  abun- 
dance and  endless  waste,  but  tlKMe  of  a  ma- 
ture, responsible  society. 

PRBsmENT  NntoN's  Record  on  the  Environ- 
ment 
February  11,  1969:  The  President  directed 
bis  Science  Advisor,  Dr.  Lee  DuBrldge,  to  con- 
vene a  panel  of  scientists  and  engineers  to 
recommend  ways  of  restoring  tbe  beaches 
and  water  around  Santa  Barbara  and  to  sttuly 
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th»  geolocleal  an«lne«rlng  Mp«cu  rel»t«(l  to 
th*  Suit*  BulMr*  oU  spUl. 

M»r  30.  IMB:  EBtabUalMd  tn«  C»Un«t- 
lerel  SnvlronmMital  QuaUty  Oouztcll  and  tb* 
Gltlauu'  AdTtaory  Ooaunltt**  on  Envlroo- 
nwnt>>  Q\i*Uty. 

Novamber  30,  1M9 :  Aaaounc«d  r«atnctlon« 
OU  the  use  of  DDT  axid  certain  other  hArd 
pestlctdee.  L«t«r.  on  April  15.  1970,  tb«  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  announced  the  sus- 
pt*"**^  of  almoet  all  regUtered  uaea  of  liquid 
formulatlona  of  the  weed  killer  peaticldea 
a.4,6-T.  On  June  18.  1070.  Secretary  Hlckel 
flatly  >^""'>H  the  use  of  16  peetlclde*  on  any 
Interior  Department  lands  (about  70%  of  all 
publicly  owned  landa) . 

November  ao,  1008:  At  a  Oablnet-level 
meeting,  the  President  dlacuaaed  with  the 
PrHldente  of  the  automobile  indxtstry.  hla 
plana  for  tougher  auto  pollution  ttandarda 
and  a  Federal  Oovemment  program  to  de- 
velop a  poUutlon-free  unconventional  auto- 
mobile. 

January  1,  1970:  The  President  picked  the 
flrat  day  of  the  decade  to  algn  into  law  the 
National  Environmental  PoUcy  Act.  eetab- 
Ushlng  the  three  man  adrlaary  group,  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 
'.i  January   16,  1970:    Announced  agreement 

>J  between   the   Federal   Oovemment   and    the 

Dade  County  Port  Authority  to  aearch  for  a 
new  South  Florida  Jetport  location  to  save 
the  Florida  E^ve^gladas  from  environmental 
damage. 

January  30.  1970:  Announced  through  the 
Department*  of  Health.  IdticaUon.  and  Wel- 
fare and  Tranaportatlon  a  program  to  sharply 
reduce  smoke  emissions  from  aircraft  Jet  en- 
gines. Bepreaentatlves  of  all  the  Nation's  air- 
lines hope  the  program  will  be  substantially 
completed  by  late  1973. 

January  22.  1970:  The  President  made  the 
envtrooment  the  center-piece  of  bis  State  of 
the  Union  message,  including  a  910  bUllon 
olaan  waters  program,  stiff  air  pollution  regu- 
lations and  new  nnaj><^ing  methods  to  pur- 
chase open  spaces  and  park  lands.  (Specific 
points  are  outlined  In  the  President's  37- 
polnt  environmental  program  to  Congress  of 
February  10.  1070) 

January  39,  1970:  Announced  the  appoint- 
ment of  Russell  Train  as  Chairman.  Robert 
Cahn  and  Dr.  Oordon  Mac  Don  aid  as  mem- 
bers of  the  three-man  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality. 

February  4,  1970:  Issued  an  EzecuUve 
Order  to  eliminate  air  and  water  pollution 
caused  by  Federal  fadllUes,  a  1369  million 
program  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  1973. 
The  order  also  required  that  all  new  Federal 
facllltlea  btillt  In  the  future  must  be  pollu- 
tion free.  The  President  said,  "As  the  Federal 
Oovemment  considers  and  Institutes  further 
pollution  abatement  measures  In  the  future. 
It  can  (Jo  so  with  the  confidence  that  It  has 
flist  moved  to  sweep  Its  own  doorstep  clean." 

February  10.  1970;  The  President  sent  a 
meet  comprehensive  37-polnt  environmental 
program  to  Congress.  Highlights  included  a 
$10  billion  clean  water  program  with  BdtI- 
ronmental  Financing  Authority,  stiff  regula- 
tions and  ansa  for  atr  and  wat«r  poUutva, 
tight  auto  emmlaalon  deadlines  to  b«  me>t, 
regulation  of  gasoline  compositions  and  add- 
tlvee,  and  a  9337  minion  program  for  fund- 
ing expansion  of  o\ir  national  park  syatam 
(•137  million  more  than  has  even  been  pro- 
poeed). 

March  5.  1970:  Published  an  Executive 
Order  placing  specific  authorttlea  and  reapoo- 
slbdtles  to  comply  with  the  Bnytronmental 
PoUcy  Act  for  protection  and  enhancement 
of  environmental  quality. 

Search  36.  1970:  The  President  met  with 
Laurence  Rockefeller.  Chairman  a€  the  Presi- 
dent's Cltlaen's  Advisory  Committee  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  to  review  the  Commit- 
tee's new  publication  giving  the  man  on  the 
street  practical  tip*  to  fight  pollution  and 
Improve  the  envtronment. 


Aprtl  15.  1070:  The  President  proposed  to 
Congress.  Isglslatlon  to  prohibit  dumping  of 
polluted  dredge  spoils  in  the  open  watars  of 
the  Oreat  Lakes  and  to  initiate  a  170  »""""" 
program  to  buUd  sludge  disposal  pens  begin- 
ning with  the  36  most  polluted  harbors  of  the 
Oreat  Lakes. 

April  16.  1070:  The  President  directed  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  to  study  and  report  back  to  him. 
methods  of  phasing  out  ocean  dumping  of 
sewage  and  toxic  materials. 

April  36.  1970:  The  President's  staff  spent 
this  sunny  Saturday  aftarnoon  cleaning  up 
the  debris  along  a  section  of  the  Potomac 
River  shoreline  to  set  an  example  ot  volun- 
teer efforts  to  improve  the  environment. 

May  19.  1970:  The  President  proposed  to 
Congress  a  special  tax  on  lead  additives  In 
gasoline  to  encourage  industry  to  provide 
loir  or  non-leaded  gasoline. 

May  30.  1970:  The  President  sent  to  Con- 
gress legislation  and  to  the  Senate  mtarna- 
tltonal  treaties,  all  aimed  at  stopping  marine 
pollution  from  oil  spills. 

June  11,  1970:  The  President  sent  legtala- 
tk>n  to  Congress  nanr^lllng  oil  leases  in  the 
Santa  Barbara  channel  granted  by  the  previ- 
ous Administration,  creating  a  marine  sanc- 
tuary In  the  area  damaged  by  oU  drilling 
wiiere  the  oU  blowout  occurred  In  January 
lOOW. 

July  9.  1970:  The  President  sent  reorgam- 
zatlon  plans  to  Congress  to  form  a  new  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  for  the  first 
time  properly  organizing  the  Oovemment  to 
fight  pollution  on  an  integrated  basis  and  a 
National  Ocetuiic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration. 

August  10.  1970:  The  President  transmit- 
ted to  Congress  the  First  Annual  Report  of 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality.  This 
comprehensive  report,  iinewining  the  state  of 
the  environment,  represents  the  first  time 
In  the  history  of  nations  that  a  people  had 
paused,  consciously  and  systematically,  to 
take  comprehensive  stock  of  the  quality  of 
Its  surroundings. 

October  4,  1970:  Through  the  office  of 
Science  (vnd  Technology,  the  AdmliOstratlon 
relsascd  a  report  entitled  "Electric  Power  and 
tb»  environment"  recommending  a  program 
to  resolve  environmental  problems  in  meet- 
lag  electric  power  needs. 

October  6.  1970:  The  President  Issued  an 
Executive  Order  transferring  certain  func- 
tions within  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  further  Implement  Reorganisation  Plan 
No.  4  which  established  the  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration. 

October  7.  1070:  The  President  iranfmitied 
to  Congress  the  Ocean  Dumping  Report  pre- 
pared by  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality.  The  study  recommends  legislation 
to  ban  the  unregulated  dumping  ot  materials 
tn  the  oceans. 

October  16.  1970:  Following  up  on  his 
Biay  30.  1970.  message  to  Congress  concern- 
ing oU  spUls,  the  President  asked  Secretary 
Volpe  to  head  a  VS.  OaisgaUon  to  NATO's 
Committee  on  the  Ohallengas  of  Modem 
Society  Oil  Spills  Conference  to  be  held  No- 
vember 3-6  In  Brussels. 

October  26.  1970:  Through  the  General 
Services  Adml  nJstratloo.  the  President  re- 
quested regulaaons  be  Issued  requiring  all 
federally-owned  vehicles  to  uae  low -lead  or 
unleaded  gasoline.  Also  suggested  to  the  Oor- 
emors  of  the  60  states  to  take  similar  steps. 

October  36.  1970:  The  President  signed 
HR  11833.  the  Resource  Recovery  Act  of 
1970.  This  bUl  smatulB  ths  8oUd  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  to  provide  financial  aaalatanoe  for 
planning,  ooostructlon  and  operation  of  re- 
source recovery  and  solid  waste  disposal 
systems. 

November  6.  1970:  The  President  an- 
nounced his  Intention  to  nominate  Mr  Wil- 
liam D  Ruokelsbaus  as  the  first  Administra- 
tor of  the  Bnvlranmeatal  Protection  Ageooy. 


This  new  Agency  won  Oongresstonal  concur- 
rence on  October  3.  1070,  and  became  effec- 
tive by  law  on  Decemhar  a.  1070.  (Mr.  Ruck- 
elshaus  was  unanlmoualy  confirmed  bv 
the  Senate  and  later  sworn  In  by  Chlsf 
Justice  Burger  on  December  4.  1070). 

December  33.  1970:  The  President  Issued 
an  Executive  Order  requiring  every  IndiMry 
discharging  effluents  into  the  nation's  wat« 
to  receive  a  permit  to  be  granted  by  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  certifying 
that  thetr  effluent  meets  high  state  and  fed- 
eral water  quality  standards.  It  is  estimated 
that  40,000  industries  are  affected  by  this 
action  throtigh  the  United  States.  Fines  up 
to  93,600  per  day  per  violation  are  applicable 
under  the  exUttlng  Refuse  Act. 

December  31.  1970:  As  his  last  official  act 
at  1970,  the  President  signed  the  clean  Air 
Act  at  1970,  calling  1970  the  year  ot  the 
beginning  In  which  we  really  began  to  move 
on  the  problem  of  clean  air  and  clean  water 
and  open  spaces  for  the  future  generations  of 
America.  In  signing  the  bill  which  calls  for 
a  90%  reduction  of  emission  from  auto- 
mobiles, the  President  called  for  1971  to  be 
the  "year  of  Action." 

January  19.  1071:  The  President  cancels 
construction  of  the  Cross-Florida  Barge 
Canal. 

January  33,  1970:  The  President  lists  En- 
vironment as  one  of  the  major  programs  in 
his  State  of  the  Union  Mes:.age  and  speclfl- 
cally  mentions  land  use  and  parks  to  the  peo- 
ple program. 

ENViaoNMXNT  ExcxaPTS  Prom  thx  Statx  or 
THX  Union   Mkssace 

Tonight  I  shall  present  to  the  Congress 
six  great  goals.  I  shall  ask  not  simply  tor 
more  new  programs  in  the  old  framework. 
I  shall  ask  to  change  the  framework  of  gov- 
ernment Itself — to  reform  the  entire  struc- 
ture of  American  Oovemment  so  we  can 
make  It  gainfully  responsive  to  the  needs 
and  the  wishes  of  the  American  people. 

If  we  can  act  boldly — If  we  selM  this  mo- 
ment and  achieve  these  goals — we  can  dose 
the  gap  between  promise  and  performance  in 
American  government.  We  can  bring  together 
the  resources  of  this  nation  and  the  spirit  of 
the  American  people. 

In  disctisalng  these  great  goals,  I  shall  deal 
tonight  only  with  matters  on  the  domestic 
side  of  the  nation's  agenda.  I  shall  make  a 
separate  report  to  the  Congress  and  the  na- 
tion next  month  on  developments  In  foreign 
policy. 

The  third  great  goal  is  to  continue  the  ef- 
fort so  dramatically  begtm  last  year:  to  re- 
store and  enhance  our  natural  envlromnent. 

Building  on  the  foundation  laid  up  in 
the  37-polnt  program  that  I  submitted  to 
Congress  last  year,  I  will  propose  a  strong 
new  set  of  initiatives  to  clean  up  otu-  air  and 
water,  to  combat  noise,  and  to  preserve  and 
restore  our  surroundings. 

I  will  propose  programs  to  make  better 
use  of  our  land,  to  encourage  a  balanced 
national  growth — growth  that  will  revitalize 
our  rural  heartland  and  enhance  the  quality 
of  life  In  AmericA. 

And  not  only  to  meet  today's  needs  but  to 
anticipate  those  of  tomorrow,  I  will  put  for- 
ward the  most  extensive  program  ever  pro- 
posed by  a  President  of  the  United  SUtss 
to  expand  the  nation's  parks,  recreation  areas 
and  open  spaces  In  a  way  that  truly  brings 
parks  to  the  people  where  the  people  are.  For 
only  If  we  leave  a  legacy  of  parks  will  the 
next  generation  have  parks  to  enjoy. 

Thx  1071  Bnvixonmxntal  Packacx 
The  Administration  Is  committed  to  a  vig- 
orous program  of  cleaning  up  air  and  wat« 
pollution,  preventing  new  environmental 
problems,  and  Improving  our  ability  to  deal 
with  land  use  problems.  To  control  water  fwl- 
lutton.  the  Administration  Is  proposing  a  8- 
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year  96  billion  financing  program  and  greatly 
strengthened  and  streamlined  enforcement 
procedures.  To  control  harmful  emissions  of 
sulfur  oxide  pollution,  the  Administration 
Is  proposing  a  tax  on  sulfur  emissions.  The 
proceeds  from  this  tax  will  be  used  In  an 
Bnvlroumental  Trust  Fund,  providing  money 
for  new  environmental  and  conservation  pro- 
grams. The  Administration  Is  also  proposing 
a  oomprehenslve  pesticide  control  bill  and 
new  authority  to  control  noise. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  clean  up  existing  pol- 
lution. It  Is  also  Important  to  prevent  prob- 
lems from  becoming  serious  In  the  future. 
Legislation  will  be  proposed  to  provide  con- 
trols over  new  toxic  substances  being  Intro- 
duced Into  the  environment.  Also  legislation, 
based  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality's  report  on 
ooean  dumping,  will  be  submitted  to  control 
disposal  of  wastes  In  the  marine  environ- 
ment. 

Of  special  Importance  will  be  a  proposed 
land  use  policy  to  encourage  States  to  plan 
for  development  In  key  areas.  To  supplement 
this  national  policy,  a  number  of  tax  Incen- 
tives to  use  otir  land  more  wisely  and  to 
preserve  buildings  of  historical  significance 
will  be  submitted.  This,  coupled  with  in- 
creased funds  for  open  spaces  and  parks  and 
new  legislation  to  provide  advanced  clear- 
ance for  power  plant  siting  and  to  control 
strip  mining,  will  provide  Oovemment  with 
the  tools  to  deal  effectively  with  land  use 
problems. 

NATIONAL    LAND    CSX    POLICY 

Land  use  is  currently  Influenced  by  a 
welter  of  competing,  overlapping  government 
institutions  and  programs,  private  and  pub- 
lic attitudes  and  biases,  and  distorted  ec- 
onomic Incentives.  The  National  Land  Use 
Policy  proposal  will  call  upon  the  States 
to  bring  some  order  to  land  use  by  Identify- 
ing and  develc^lng  methods  for  exercising 
State  control  over  (1)  areas  of  critical  en- 
vironmental concern  (e.g.,  the  coastal  lands, 
lands  fronting  on  rivers  and  lakes  of  State- 
wide importance):  (2)  large  scale  develop- 
ment and  areas  impacted  by  major  growth - 
Inducing  facilities  (e.g.,  major  airports  and 
highway  Interchanges,  major  recreational 
facilities);  and  (3)  development  needed  in 
the  regional  Interest  which  local  regulations 
may  otherwise  exclude  or  unreasonably  re- 
strict (eg.,  charitable  Institutions  such  as 
hospitals  and  universities,  waste  treatment 
facilities,  muiti-famlly  housing) .  Much  dis- 
cretion will  be  left  to  the  States  to  evolve 
their  own  methods  for  Implementing  it.  The 
program  would  begin  at  about  920  million 
and  rise  to  946  million  In  Federal  grants  over 
four  years. 

COASTAL    WXTLANDS 

Coastal  wetlands  are  being  lost  at  an 
alarming  rate  due  to  dredging,  draining,  and 
filling  activities.  Wetlands  serve  as  sources 
of  food  and  breeding  grounds  for  over  two- 
thirds  of  all  marine  species  in  the  waters 
surroiindlng  the  United  States.  They  provide 
needed  habitat  for  migratory  waterfowl, 
shore  birds,  and  other  wildlife.  Proposed  tax 
code  changes  will  tend  to  shift  the  burden 
of  full  costs  to  the  developer  by  llmlUng  de- 
preclaUon  deductions,  deductahlllty  of  carry- 
ing charges  and  related  tax  benefits.  By  re- 
moving tax  benefits,  an  incentive  would  be 
created  to  divert  construction  away  from 
the  ecologically  valuable  wetlands  to  other 
sites. 

OPEN    SPACES    AND    PARKS 

The  major  thrust  of  the  President's  open 
•pace  program  U  to  bring  parks  to  the  peo- 
ple. The  open  space  grant  program  of  HUD 
1*  being  completely  redesigned  to  give  spe- 
cial emphasis  to  oeniter  city  acquisitions  and 
to  neighborhood-slEed  parks.  Funding  will 
be  at  the  9300  nUlUon  level,  compared  with 
•75  million  under  the  old  program.  Addl- 
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tlonal  changes  are  being  proposed  for  the 
open  sp>ace  grant  programs  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund.  These,  too,  will 
require  States  to  give  more  oareful  consid- 
eration to  the  location  of  recreation  facili- 
ties nearer  to  or  within  urban  areas.  Full 
funding  for  programs  under  the  Fund  will 
result  in  an  appropriation  of  9380  mH'i"" 
for  acquisition  and  development  of  recrea- 
tion lands,  the  largest  amount  In  history  for 
parks. 

POWKRPLANT    SmNO 

The  power  shortage  In  late  sununer  high- 
lighted the  need  for  power  producers  to  pro- 
ject needs  and  plan  for  faculties  further  In 
advance  and  to  get  clearance  of  the  environ- 
mental aspects  of  these  faculties.  Under  the 
proposal,  a  single  agency  with  responsibility 
for  the  certification  of  specific  power  plant 
sites  and  transmission  line  routes  would  be 
established  in  each  State  or  region.  Utilities 
would  be  required  to  Identify  for  the  appro- 
priate agency  needed  electric  energy  genera- 
tion and  transmission  needs  ten  years  In 
advance  of  the  commencement  of  construc- 
tion of  required  facilities.  These  require- 
ments would  be  reported  annually  with  roll- 
ing projection  figures.  Utilities  would  Iden- 
tify the  range  of  sites  under  consideration 
for  power  plants  five  years  before  construc- 
tion Is  planned  to  begin.  And  they  would 
need  to  apply  for  certification  for  specific 
sites,  faculties,  and  transmission  line  routes 
two  years  in  advance. 

HISTORIC     PBESERVATION     AND     REHABtLTTATION 

Changes  In  the  tax  code  are  proposed  to 
minimize  the  difference  in  tax  settlement  be- 
tween demolition  and  rehabilitation  of 
buildings.  Present  preferred  treatment  for 
demolition  results  in  the  destruction  of  many 
older  buildings  of  architectural  character 
that  oould  have  been  renovated  and  saved. 
By  providing  accelerated  depreciation  bene- 
fits to  owners  who  substantially  rehabilitate 
their  structures.  It  is  hoped  that  a  wider  va- 
riety and  appeal  in  urban  structures  will 
result.  Additional  new  provisions  are  t>elng 
proposed  to  benefit  the  owners  of  buildings 
on  the  National  Register  of  historic  build- 
ings. These  would  allow  6  year  write-off  of 
renovation  expenditures  and  would  Invoke 
tax  i>enaltle6  for  the  demolition  and  sub- 
stantial alteration  of  such  historic  struc- 
tures. 

WATIB     POLLUTION     LEGISLATION 

The  1970  proposal  to  authorize  94  billion 
in  Federal  grants  for  construction  of  waste 
treatment  facilities  over  a  4-year  period  (a 
910  billion  program  when  other  funding 
sources  are  counted  In)  has  been  expanded. 
The  Administration  will  now  propose  a  96 
billion  Federal  grant  program  over  the  next 
three  years  (in  all,  a  913  billion  program). 
The  Congressional  appropriation  of  91  bU- 
llon for  FY  1971  In  effect  adopted  the  Presi- 
dent's 1970  proposal  on  a  one-year  basis. 

The  President  wlU  resubmit  his  proposal 
to  create  in  the  Federal  Government  an  En- 
vironmental Financing  Authority  to  ptir- 
cbase  waste  treatment  plant  construction 
bonds  from  any  municipality  otherwise  un- 
able to  see  them  on  reasonable  terms. 

The  legislation  vrtll  again  provide  for  ex- 
tension of  the  Federal-State  water  quality 
program  to  aU  navigable  waters.  (At  present 
It  covers  only  Interstate  waters.)  It  will  also 
provide  again  that  water  quality  standards 
should  include  specific  effluent  standards 
for  each  Individual  source  and  that  Federal 
enforcement  authority  be  streamlined  and 
expanded  to  Include  both  intrastate  and  in- 
terstate violations.  It  will  provide  statutory 
deadlines  for  achievement  of  water  quality 
standards.  Federal  standards  for  hazardous 
substances,  special  standards  for  new  indus- 
trial facilities  to  Insure  that  available  tech- 
nology is  fully  utilized  to  protect  water  qual- 


ity, authorization  for  legal  actions  by  private 
citizens  against  violators  of  standards,  and 
authority  for  the  Administrator  of  EPA  to 
require  periodic  reports  on  the  nature  and 
amount  of  effluent  from  those  discharging 
Into  waterways. 

pxsnciDBs 

A  comprehensive  revision  of  our  laws  on 
pesticides  has  been  developed.  Use  of  the 
more  dangerous  pesticides  will  be  controUed 
by  requiring  that  they  be  appUed  only  by 
qualified  personnel  and  in  some  cases  that 
written  permission  be  obtained  for  each  ap- 
plication of  the  pesticide.  The  blU  will  also 
provide  for  experimental  registration  and 
temporary  suspension  of  pesticides  and  wUl 
allow  tolerance  levels  to  be  set  for  the 
amount  of  particular  pesticides  In  the  en- 
vironment. 

NOISE  REGULATION 

Excessive  noise  from  airplanes,  vehicles, 
construction  equipment,  and  machines  is  at 
the  threshold  of  becoming  a  major  environ- 
mental problem.  Noise  produces  annoyance 
and  stress  and  can  damage  hearing  and 
cause  other  adverse  health  effects.  We  pro- 
pose that  basic  noise  control  authority  be 
given  to  the  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy. That  proposal  would  authorize  EPA  to 
establish  noise  generation  standards  for  vehi- 
cles, machinery,  and  other  products;  to  ap- 
prove noise  standards  set  by  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  for  aircraft;  to  approve 
the  noise  configuration  of  federally  aided 
arlports;  and  to  require  the  labeling  of 
noise  characteristics  of  certain  products.  The 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  wUl  also 
perform  noise  research  and  provide  assistance 
to  other  Federal  and  State  agencies. 

OCEAN    DUMPING 

A  report  by  the  CouncU  on  Environmental 
Quality  last  year  indicated  the  potential 
adverse  Impacts  from  ocean  dumping.  The 
President  endorsed  the  CouncU's  recommen- 
dations for  a  national  poUcy  to  protect  oax 
oceans.  In  particular  he  endorsed  the  rec- 
ommendations to  phase  out  harmfiU  prac- 
tices and  encourage  land-based  recycling  and 
reuse  of  waste  materials.  The  report  called 
for,  and  the  President  Is  now  submitting, 
legislation  that  wovUd  ban  unregulated 
dumping  of  materials  in  the  oceans  and 
strictly  limit  or  prohibit  the  dtimplng  of 
harmful  substances,  A  permit  from  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  would  be  re- 
quired before  dvimplng  oould  prooeed  and  is- 
suance of  the  permit  would  be  based  upon 
the  materials  Involved,  their  potential  dam- 
age and  the  area  of  proposed  dumping. 

Questions  and  Answers  om  National  Land 
Use  Policy 

Q.  How  can  the  Administration  purport  to 
teU  States  what  to  do  with  their  lands  when 
In  other  areas  programs  are  being  decen- 
tralized and  decision- making  Is  being  re- 
turned from  Washington  to  the  States? 

A,  Under  the  Administration  proposal  the 
Federal  Oovemment  will  ask  the  States  to 
Identify  certain  limited  areas  where  the  prob- 
lems of  land  use  regulations  are  most  critical, 
e.g,  the  coastal  lands  and  lands  around 
major  airports.  Our  prop^osed  policy  will  di- 
rect States  to  take  some  responolbUlty  for 
exercise  of  land  use  control  In  these  areas, 
recognizing  that  the  problems  tend  to  be  too 
big  for  any  one  local  government.  Just  as 
m  air  and  water  quality  legislation,  States 
are  to  be  asked  to  bear  major  new  respon- 
sibilities for  problems  which  have  outgrown 
the  small  units  of  government  which  tradi- 
tionally deal  with  them.  If  anything,  we  are 
asking  the  States  In  this  proposal  to  take 
back  and  exercise  powers  which  they  have 
under  the  Constitution  but  for  the  most 
part  dont  exercise. 

Q.  Isn't  the  land  use  proposal  a  watered- 
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down  v«rmlon  of  Um  JkcJuoa  BUI,  involving 
l«MUuid7 

A.  Tbe  JkcJcaon  BUI  would  r«qulr«  8t*t«8 
to  develop  plana  covering  moat  of  their  land 
areaa,  and  including  induatrUl,  commercial, 
reaidentlal  and  other  development.  12  a  State 
considers  that  It  has  the  capacity  and  de- 
sire to  go  beyond  the  requlrementa  of  our 
proposed  policy  without  dissipating  ita  ef- 
forta  it  is.  of  course,  free  to  do  ao.  But  we 
•re  most  concerned  with  protecting  the  very 
critical  ecological  areas,  and  controlling  de- 
velopment where  development  preaaurea  tend 
to  get  out  of  hand. 

Q.  lan't  thla  an  antl-olty  proposal  which 
would  have  Statea  telling  cltlea  how  to  zona? 

A.  The  proposed  law  will  require  coordina- 
tion with  plans  developed  for  metropolitan 
areas.  The  proposal  will  attempt  to  strike  a 
balance  between  problems  of  local  concern 
(which  probably  Include  90  percent  of  all 
Bonlng  and  other  development  decisions)  and 
the  legitimate  needs  of  larger  areas  to  have 
important  scenic  and  historic  areaa  pre- 
served, to  have  coastal  wetlands  protected,  or 
to  have  a  new  hospital  or  university  sited,  etc. 

Q.  Isn't  the  control  of  land  a  local,  rather 
than  a  Federal  problem  under  the  Constltu- 
Uon? 

A.  Under  the  Constitution,  power  to  con- 
trol land  use  Is  reaerved  to  the  Statea.  But 
we  must  recognize  that  there  Is  a  national 
concern  for  many  areas,  e^.  the  Kvergladea, 
our  coastal  lands  and  waters,  lands  along  our 
major  lakea  and  rivers.  Federal  programa  have 
a  great  deal  of  impact  upon  l&nd  use  In  these 
and  other  areas.  For  their  efficient  adminis- 
tration many  Federal  public  works  programa 
require  that  development  be  better  controlled 
and  planned,  not  by  the  Federal  Oovernment. 
but  by  the  Statea.  and  we  are  proposing  that 
Statea,  not  the  Federal  Oovernment,  accept 
the  reaponslbUlty  for  doing  this  Job. 

QCTsrtONS  AND  ANawsBs  oi»  Coastal   W*t- 
i-ANDs  PRoracnoN 

Q.  Why  la  the  coastal  zone  legislation  of 
last  year  not  being  resubmitted? 

A.  The  Coastal  Zone  Management  Bill  was 
an  early  attempt  to  deal  with  problems  of 
land  use  policy  In  one  of  our  most  critically 
important  environment  areaa — the  coast  and 
surrounding  waters.  The  National  Land  Use 
Policy  Act  announced  today  encompasses  the 
Intent  and  approach  of  that  Act  and  extends 
the  responalbUlty  for  proper  land  use  plan- 
ning and  regulation  given  to  States  beyond 
the  coastal  areas  to  include  all  environ- 
mentally important  land  types  and  cate- 
gories. 

Q.  Won't  these  proposals  discourage  bene- 
Qclal  development  of  ooaatal  wetlands  with 
recreation  facilities,  boat  marinas,  ahellilsh 
culture,  etc? 

A.  The  propoeals  will  not  prohibit  any  such 
development,  but  rather  will  require  that 
the  developer  pay  the  full  costs  to  society 
of  the  alteration  of  wetlands.  Including  the 
loss  of  Inhabltat  for  Important  species. 
Many  of  the  faclllUea  now  being  placed  In 
wetlands  are  located  there  because  land  coats 
are  low  and  to  not  reflect  the  full  cost  to 
society:  most  of  these  can  be  readily  located 
In  nearby  areaa. 

QnxsnoNB  amd  Amswsu  om  Opsn  Spacx 

AND     WELOXSNCSa 

Q.  Is  the  HUD  program  really  anything 
more  than  an  Increased  funding  level  for 
the  old  program? 

A.  Yes.  The  open  space  program  has  been 
completely  redesigned  to  provide  additional 
benefits  and  incentives  to  those  urban  areas 
which  are  presently  sufTertng  most  from  the 
shortage  of  open  space.  Administrative 
changes.  In  conjunction  with  new  flexibility 
under  the  New  Communities  Act  will  place 


in  HUD  the  opportunity  to  make  an  im- 
portant new  Initiative  to  get  parka  to  where 
people  live,  work,  and  relax. 

Q.  Why  did  the  President  increase  the 
HUD  program  substantially  rather  than  give 
It  all  to  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
lund? 

A.  The  annual  authorization  level  for  the 
fund  was  recently  increased  from  9200  to 
•300  million  and  states  need  time  to  gear  up 
to  this  new  level.  The  President  believes  that 
the  most  urgent  need  for  open  space  Is  in 
our  cities,  where  H\TD  has  been  acUve  with 
their  program  for  a  number  of  years.  Finally. 
the  New  Communities  Act  signed  Into  law 
recently  by  the  President  gives  to  HUD  a 
considerable  degree  of  flexibility  in  Its  pro- 
gramming that  It  did  not  have  before. 

QuaanoNS  *in>  ANswxaa  on  Powkb  Plant 
SxTUta 

Q.  What  effect  do  you  believe  the  proposed 
Act  will  have  on  "brown-outs"  and  other 
shortages  of  electric  power  recently  experi- 
enced? 

A.  This  Act  will  establish  the  insUtuUonal 
framework  necessary  to  properly  resolve  on  a 
timely  basis  questions  of  energy  need  and 
environ  mental  quality  as  they  arise  In  con- 
nection with  the  nearly  300  major  new  fa- 
culties that  wUl  be  needed  to  meet  projected 
demands.  The  10-year  advance  planning  re- 
qulremsnt,  when  added  to  an  average  con- 
struction period  of  seven  years,  means  that 
we  will  be  planning  our  national  needs  up  to 
17  years  In  advance  of  energy  production. 
This  long-range  understanding,  combined 
vnth  the  required  certification  of  faclUUea, 
sites,  and  routea  under  the  Act,  will  provide 
the  needed  environmental  safeguards  with- 
out JeofMurdlzlng  energy  supply. 

Q.  How  will  the  Act  resolve  bitter  disputes 
between  environmental  groups  and  electric 
utlllUes? 

A.  At  the  present  time,  environmental  con- 
cerns have  delayed  numerous  power  genera- 
tion and  transmission  facilities  frofn  being 
constructed.  As  the  need  for  more  reliable 
electric  power  Increases  and  the  threat  of 
shortages  becomes  real,  many  of  these  sit- 
uations wlU  become  "build  or  brown-out" 
alternatives  where  the  choice  Is  between  en- 
vironmental degradation  or  Inadequate  elec- 
tricity. This  Act  would  prevent  such  situa- 
tions by  providing  for  the  timely  reeolutlon 
of  environmental  questions  weU  In  advance 
of  the  necessary  date  for  power  generation. 

Q  Will  thla  bill  provide  the  "one-step"  res- 
olution of  all  Issues  for  the  public  utilities? 

A.  The  bill  goes  further  In  this  direction 
than  any  other  proposal  that  has  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress.  The  certifying 
agency  Is  to  have  power  to  determine  all  is- 
sues except  those,  which,  by  Federal  law, 
require  the  approval  of  specialized  agencies. 
These  Include  air  and  water  quaUty  and 
radiation  safeguards,  which  will  continue  to 
require  decislODS  by  the  emp>owered  agencies. 
However,  even  in  those  areas  where  due  to 
needed  expertise  the  decision  of  the  certify- 
ing agency  cannot  be  final,  that  agency  Is  em- 
powered to  expedite  the  decisions  made  by 
other  agencies  and  may  act  on  behalf  of  the 
utlUty  to  assure  prompt  decision. 

QmsnoNS  AND  ANSwxas  on  Hisroaic 

PRCSESVATION  AND  REBABnjTATION 

Q.  Won't  these  changes  result  In  old  de- 
caying buildings  in  our  cities? 

A.  The  result  will  be  quite  the  opposite. 
Where  older  buildings  are  now  left  to  deteri- 
orate until  a  decision  is  made  to  demolish, 
these  new  provisions  would  encourage  the 
owners  to  renovate  and  rehabilitate.  Struc- 
tures that  are  unsound  or  otherwise  unde- 
sirable will  still  be  removed  and  replaced 
with  new  construction.  Also,  the  destruction 
of  old  biUldlnga  to  make  large  unattractive 


parking  areas  In  downtown  areas  will  be  l«as 
attractive  because  rehablUtailon  beneflu  wUl 
be  available.  The  condition  of  rental  rtslden- 
tlal  structures  should  also  Improve. 

Q.  Dont  your  historic  preservation  prorl- 
8lona  reaUy  favor  the  wealthy? 

A.  No.  Many  historic  buildings  are  within 
the  price  range  of  moderate  income  families 
but  problems  of  flnanclng  and  loan  gu«rJ 
autoes  have  prevented  many  of  them  from 
being  able  to  own  such  a  residence  These 
provisions  would  provide  new  beneflu  for 
such  people.  Historic  buildings  often  have 
high  maintenance  costs  and  are  expensive  to 
renovate.  Taxpayers  should  be  given  incen- 
lives  to  meet  these  costs  and  preserve  our 
historic  buildings  in  good  condition.  Some 
of  the  suggested  tax  changes  would  not  set 
as  benefits  to  the  owner  at  all,  but  would 
penalize  destruction  or  substantial  altera- 
tion of  a  structure  that  he  owns. 

Questions  and  Answxss  on  Watss 
PoixuTioN  Legislation 

Q.  Isn't  the  proposal  for  96  bllUon  In  Fed- 
eral grants  over  three  years  proof  that  the 
President's  proposal  for  last  year  for  H  bil- 
lion over  four  years  was  inadequate  as  manv 
claimed?  ' 

A.  No.  In  both  cases,  the  amounts  proposed 
have  been  baaed  upon  the  best  available 
eatUnatea  of  what  U  needed  to  enable  com- 
munltlea  to  meet  water  quality  standards. 
Since  the  time  of  the  1870  proposal,  some 
standards  have  been  tightened  and  others 
are  expected  to  be  tightened;  some  estimates 
have  been  revised;  and  coats  have  Increased. 
The  Important  point  is  that  the  President 
wants  to  provide  the  money  that  communi- 
ties need  to  meet  water  quality  standards. 
We  need  to  act  now  to  prevent  further  delays 
In  meeting  standards  and  further  Increaaes 
incests. 

Q.  Isn't  your  proposal  for  construction 
granu  stUl  less  than  Senator  Muskle's  pro- 
posal? 

A.  (Muskle  proposed  $3.6  btUlon  per  year 
over  five  years,  a  total  of  113.6  bUllon  Federal 
money.)  The  new  proposal  is  very  close  to 
the  Senator's  proposal.  I.e..  $2.6  blUlon  rather 
than  $2.0  blUlon  a  year,  but  It  does  not  ex- 
tend over  as  many  years.  Instead,  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  provides  for  a  reevaluaUon 
In  1973  of  needs  for  1976  and  subsequent 
years.  Of  course,  the  true  test  win  be  the 
willingness  of  Congress  to  appropriate  the 
full  amounts  authorized. 

Q.  Wasn't  the  Environmental  Financing 
Authority  proposal  rejected  and  criticized  by 
the  Investment  Banker's  Association,  the 
National  League  of  Cities,  and  the  VS.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  last  year? 

A.  In  the  brief  Senate  hearings  last  year 
on  the  EFA  proposal ,  these  organizations  did 
raise  some  questions  and  concerns  with  re- 
spect to  the  EFA  proposal.  Responses  by  the 
Treasury  Department  to  their  questions  and 
criticisms  Indicated  that  they  were  based  on 
misunderstanding  either  of  the  proposal  or 
of  the  effects  which  wotild  follow  from  Its 
adopUon.  We  are  stUl  convinced  It  Is  a 
sound  and  Important  proposal,  and  we  be- 
lieve we  can  demonstrate  this  to  the  Oon- 
gresa  and  the  public.  The  EFA  approach  Is 
clearly  less  costly  to  Federal,  State  and  local 
governments  than  the  alternative  of  Fed- 
eral guarantees  or  Interest  subsidies  on  tax 
exempt  bonds. 

Q.  How  do  the  enforcement  provisions  re- 
late to  the  Refuse  Act  permit  program  an- 
nounced last  December? 

A.  The  Refuse  Act,  which  prohibits  dis- 
charges Into  navigable  waters  without  a 
permit  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  will  be 
used  as  a  supplement  to  the  Federal  enforce- 
ment authority  currently  contained  In  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  How- 
ever, use  of  the  Refuae  Act  does  not  ellml- 
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nate  the  need  to  strengthen  and  streamline 
Federal  enforcement  authorities  in  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  itself.  A 
gwlft  administrative  mechanism,  coupled 
with  much  more  substantial  fines  than  are 
aUowed  under  the  Refuse  Act,  are  needed  to 
maximize  our  effectiveness  in  backing  up 
State  enforcement  efforts. 

Q.  Aren't  effluent  standards  a  license  to 
poUute? 

A.  Definitely  not.  There  Is  a  wide  agree- 
ment that  more  precision  Is  needed  In  our 
water  quality  standards.  Without  precise 
standiuds  appUcable  to  each  Individual  dis- 
charger, it  is  often  difficult  to  prove  viola- 
tions of  water  quality  standards.  In  addl- 
UoD,  It  Is  often  difficult  for  Industries  and 
municipalities  to  determine  precisely  what  Is 
required  In  order  to  achieve  compliance  with 
the  standards.  Effiuent  standards  wlU  help  to 
minimize  Individual  discharges  and  to  In- 
sure that  the  collective  discbarges  of  various 
facilities  along  a  particular  waterway  wUl  be 
kept  within  the  limits  needed  to  protect  wa- 
ter quality. 

Q.  What  are  your  proposed  deadlines  for 
achievement  of  water  quality  standards? 

A.  Roughly  the  same  as  the  deadlines  In 
the  new  Clean  Air  law — a  maximum  of  about 
four  years  from  the  time  that  effluent  re- 
quirements are  established.  This  time  Is 
based  on  available  technology  and  feasible 
construction  schedtiles. 


Questions  and  Answers  on   Pesticides 

Q.  WlU  the  new  bill.  If  passed,  make  it 
easier  to  ban  particular  pesticides,  such  as 
DDT? 

A.  The  blU  does  provide  for  a  less  cum- 
bersome procedure  of  suspension  and  can- 
cellation than  is  In  the  present  law.  It  also 
provides  for  a  temporary  suspension  when 
the  Administrator  of  EPA  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve a  pesticide  Is  harmful,  providing  him  a 
chance  to  make  a  careful  determination  of 
hazard. 

Q.  WlU  the  new  bill  solve  some  of  the 
problems  raised  by  the  recent  court  decisions 
on  DDT  and  2,4,6-T? 

A.  Tes.  The  blU  contains  new  provisions 
relating  to  public  hearings  and  comments 
which  WlU  answer  most  of  the  criticisms 
raised  by  the  recent  court  decisions. 

Q.  What  Is  the  most  important  differ- 
ence between  the  President's  bill  and  the 
existing  law? 

A.  The  most  Important  difference  Is  that 
the  new  bUl  provides  a  mechanism  for  en- 
suring that  the  actual  appUcatlon  of  pesti- 
cides wUl  be  done  wisely  and  safely.  The 
existing  law  relies  almost  entirely  on  label, 
but  It  Is  clear  that  many  people  Ignore  the 
labels. 

Q.  WUl  the  new  blU  restrict  the  freedom 
of  farmers  to  use  pesticides? 

A.  It  will  not  restrict  their  freedom,  but 
It  does  provide  that  In  order  to  use  the  more 
dangerous  pesticides  they  must  either  know 
how  to  use  them  safely  or  hire  someone  who 
has  this  knowledge.  In  the  case  of  highly 
dangerous  pesticides  it  reqiUres  that  written 
permission  be  received  from  an  approved 
pest  control  consultant  before  the  pesticide 
canbeappUed. 

Q.  WUl  the  bill.  If  passed,  discourage  the 
development  of  new  pesticides? 

A.  The  bill  should  not  have  this  effect, 
since  it  provides  for  a  pfuitlcide  to  be  reg- 
istered for  the  same  length  of  time  as  Is 
permitted  under  exUting  law.  It  also  allows 
for  experimental  registration  of  a  pesticide 
which  should  be  a  significant  safeguard  for 
both  industry  and  the  public. 


HEARINGS  SCHEDULED  FOR  FEB- 
RUARY 17,  1971,  ON  ALASKA  NA- 
TIVE LAND  CLAIMS  SETTLEMENT 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rkcoss  a  statement  pre- 
pared  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  on  hearings 
to  be  scheduled  for  February  17, 1971,  on 
Alaska  native  land  claims  settlement 
legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment by  Senator  Jackson  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  or  Senator  Jackson 

Mr.  President,  hearings  have  been  sched- 
uled for  February  17,  1971,  before  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
on  legislation  relating  to  the  settlement  of 
the  Alaska  Native  land  claims.  The  hearings 
wUl  begin  at  10:00  A.M.  In  Room  3110  of  the 
New  Senate  Office  BuUdlng. 

Witnesses  testifying  before  the  Commit- 
tee will  include — Governor  William  Egan  of 
Alaska,  Secretary  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  represent- 
atives of  the  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives. 
The  Committee  will  receive  and  print  as  a 
part  of  the  hearing  record  statements  which 
other  persons  or  organizations  may  care  to 
make. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TO  11  KM.. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  recess  imtil  11  ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOONITION  OF 
SENATOR  BAKER  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  immediately  following  ap- 
proval of  the  Journal,  if  there  is  no  ob- 
jection, and  after  any  remarks  by  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders,  and  any 
transaction  of  unobjected  to  items  on 
the  Consent  Calendar,  the  able  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes  to 
introduce  a  bill  and  to  conduct  a  col- 
loquy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR HARTEOE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  upon 
expiration  of  the  time  utilized  by  the 
able  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bak- 
er) on  tomorrow,  the  able  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  program  for  tomorrow  will  be 
as  follows : 


The  Senate  will  convene  at  11  ajn., 
following  a  recess. 

Following  approval  of  the  Journal,  if 
there  is  no  objection  and  the  recos^- 
tion  of  the  majority  and  minority  leaders 
under  the  order  of  January  29,  and  fol- 
lowing the  disposition  of  any  imob- 
jected-to  items  on  the  consent  calendar, 
the  able  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  will  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes  to  introduce  a  bill  and 
conduct  a  colloquy. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  will  be  followed  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  who 
will  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

The  able  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
HAR-rKE)  will  be  followed  by  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon), 
who  will  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

Following  these  orders  for  recognition 
of  Senators,  there  will  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness of  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  a 
time  limitation  of  3  minutes  on  state- 
ments by  Senators. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  11  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

There  being  no  objection  (at  5  o'clock 
and  8  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate  recessed 
until  tomorrow,  February  9,  1971,  at 
11  ajn. 


NOMINATION 


Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  February  8  (legislative  day  of 
January  26),  1971: 

Office  of  Economic  Oppobtunitt 
PhUllp  Victor  Sanchez,  of  California,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  vice  Frank  Charles  C«w- 
luccim. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  8  (legislative  day  of 
January  26),  1971: 

Department  of  the  Trbasust 

John  B.  Oonnally,  oT  Texas,  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

Intxbnationai,  Monetaxt  Trnm;  Interna- 
tional Bank  fob  Reoonstbuction  and  De- 
velopment; Inteb-American  Development 
Bank,  and  Asian  Development  Bank 
John  B.  Connally,  of  Texas,  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  offices  Indicated: 

U.S.  Oovernor  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  for  a  term  of  5  years  and  U.S.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development  for  a  term  of  6 
years;  a  Governor  of  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  for  a  term  of  5  years;  and 
U.S.  Governor  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank. 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Skbvice 

David  M.  Kennedy,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Am- 
bassador at  Large. 
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ICC  URGED  TO  CONTINUE  RAIL 
FERRY  SERVICE 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

or    MICBXOAlf 

IN  THX  SKNATB  OP  THE  tJNITKD  STATES 

Monday,  February  8. 1971 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  last  VMk 
in  Cheboygan,  Mlcb..  em  Interstate  Cam- 
merce  Commifwion  hearing  examiner 
conducted  a  hearing  to  consider  the  pro- 
posed abandonment  of  rail  car  ferry 
service  across  the  Straits  of  Mackinac. 

An  application  to  abandon  this  service 
had  been  filed  by  the  operator,  the 
Mackinac  Transportation  Co.,  which  is 
owned  Jointly  by  the  Soo  Line  and  Penn 
Central  railroads. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  which  I  presented 
for  the  hearing  record,  together  with 
certain  wire  dispatches  and  newspaper 
articles,  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcosd, 
as  follows: 

9rATiiixirr  bt  U.S.  Skmatos  Robsbt  P. 

OBZrfTN 

JAITTTABT  38.  1071. 

Ml.  Examiner,  I  wish  to  register  my  strong 
obJ«cUon  to  tbe  proposed  <llaooniUrmanoe  of 
ai>«c«aoD«  by  the  MacHln«<:  Tr»asportatlon 
Co.  oi  rati  car  Terry  service  acroae  tbe  Str&l-te 
of  Mac^iiTC. 

Hm  abandonment  ol  sucii  service  would 
reavUt  In: 

1.  An  overall  negative  Impact  on  the  eco- 
nomic growtli  and  development  of  tlie  sur- 
rounding area: 

a.  Tbe  loss  of  Jobs  of  some  300  railroad 
employees; 

a.  Tbe  loss  of  jobe  of  tbe  3fi  employees  of 
tbe  Mackinac  Transportation  Co.; 

4.  Tbe  ices  to  shippers  and  tbe  State  of 
Michigan  of  the  MacMnrto  Gateway,  oonald- 
ered  a  moat  efllelent  route  for  rail  traffic 
orlgln«tlng  or  terminating  In  tbe  Northwest- 
ern U.S.  and  areas  In  southern  Idlcblgan, 
Oblo  and  the  Eastern  UJ3. 

Tbe  loss  of  tbe  Chief  Wawatam  would  mean 
tbe  a>'i>"*V" ""»"♦•  of  some  400  miles  of  track- 
age, which  translates  into  tbe  loss  of  some 
300  railroad  Jobs,  and  tbe  26  jobe  provided  by 
the  M»/'irin»/^  Transportation  Co. 

It  would  blunt  determined  efforts  by  many 
of  us  who  have  been  working  to  improve  eco- 
nomic  conditions   In  tbe  northern  part  of 


There  Is  much  promise  for  enhanced  de- 
velopment of  tbe  area,  when  one  considers 
the  potential  of  converting  the  Klncheloe  Air 
l^>roe  Base  Into  a  tax  revenue-producing  In- 
dustrial park.  Additionally,  efforts  are  under- 
way for  a  feasibility  study  of  a  deep-water 
port  at  Saulte  8te.  Marie.  Abandonment  of 
tbe  Chief  Wawatam  works  against  these  Im- 
portant eSorta. 

I  would  suggest  that  tbe  ICC  consider  more 
than  the  Immediate  economic  Impact  of  a 
discontinuance.  The  Commission  must  con- 
sider as  well  the  loss  of  rail  service  In  terms 
of  bow  It  would  thwart  future  economic 
growth  of  a  large  segment  of  Michigan. 

Therefore,  I  urge  that  tbe  application  of 
tbe  Mackinac  Transportation  CX>.  be  denied. 


[Prom  the  Detroit  News,  Jan    38.  1071] 

Oaimif.  Rttptk  Crrx  PxaaT's  Impobtamcx 

Chzbotoam. — Two  Republican  members  of 
Coogress  from  northern  Mictxigan  say  they 
oppose  abandonment  of  railroad  ferry  serv- 
ice across  tbe  Straiu  of  Macfclnac. 

Senator  Robert  Qrlffln,  of  Traverse  City, 
announced  his  opposition  today  In  a  state- 
ment prepared  for  an  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission   (ICC)   hearing  here. 

Yesterday  Congressman  Philip  Ruppe.  of 
Houghton,  filed  a  statement  with  ICC  ex- 
anuner  George  Morln  saying  abandonment 
of  the  only  rail  link  between  Upper  and 
Lower  Michigan  would  fatally  damage  north- 
ern Michigan's  economic  development. 

The  petition  for  abandonment  was  filed 
with  the  ICC  by  the  Mackinac  Transporta- 
tion Co.,  which  operates  tbe  ferry  Chief 
Wawatam.  Tbe  firm  Is  Jointly  owned  by  the 
Penn  Central  and  Soo  Line  railroads. 

Qrlffln  In  bis  statement  said  the  ICC  should 
consider  more  tlian  the  immediate  economic 
impact.  He  noted  tliat  UJ*.  residents  are 
planning  now  for  conversion  of  Klncheloe 
Air  Force  Base,  near  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  into  an 
Industrial  park,  as  well  as  development  of  a 
deep-water  port  near  the  Soo. 

Loss  of  tbe  Chief  Wawatam.  Grlffln  said, 
'would  blunt  determined  efforts  by  many  of 
us  who  have  been  working  to  Improve  eco- 
nomic conditions  In  the  northern  part  of 
Michigan." 

AMI.H  1*1  III  PaxBS  Dispatch 

J kiru ART  38,  1971. 

CHxaoTOAW.— UB.  Senator  Robert  P.  Grlf- 
On  (B-Mlcb)  Wednesday  registered  bis 
"strong  objection"  to  abandoning  rail  car 
ferry  service  across  the  Straits  of  Mackinac. 

Qrlffln  told  an  Interstate  Cotzunerce  Com- 
mlssloa  hearing  at  Cheboygan  that  ending 
ferry  service  by  the  Mackinac  Transportation 
Co.,  owned  by  the  Penn  Central  and  Soo 
Line  railroads,  would  cause  an  ecoiuxnlc  loss 
to  the  region  In  both  tbe  long  and  short 
terms. 

He  said  some  238  Jobe  would  be  lost  by 
abiuidonment  of  the  service  and  efforts  to 
improve  oorthem  Michigan's  economic  con- 
dition would  be  "blunted." 

He  said  loes  of  the  Chief  Wawatam  ferry 
"would  mean  the  abandonment  of  some  400 
miles  of  trackage,  which  translates  into  the 
loss  of  aoms  300  railroad  jobe  and  the  25  jobe 
provided  by  tbe  Mackinac  Transportation 
Oo." 

Such  a  decision,  he  said,  would  have  "an 
overall  negative  impact"  on  economic  growth 
and  development  in  the  surrounding  area. 

He  said  abandonment  of  tbe  Chief  Wa- 
watam would  "work  against"  conversion  of 
Klncheloe  Air  Poroe  Base  into  a  tax  revenue- 
producing  Industrial  park,  as  well  as  against 
development  of  a  deep-water  port  at  Sault 
ate.  Mane. 

(United   Pres«   International   Dispatch,  Jan. 

38,  1071] 
Gaimif  Opfossb  Dsofvino  Rail  Cax  P^wt 


At  an  ICC  huarlng  on  the  matter  hare 
Wedneeday.  Qrlffln  suggested  that  the  com- 
mission "consider  more  tiian  tbe  Immediate 
Impact  of  a  discontinuance  The  commlisloo 
must  consider  as  weU  the  loss  of  rail  service 
in  terms  of  how  it  would  thwart  future  eco- 
nomic growth  of  a  large  segment  of  Mlclil- 
gan." 

Griffin  testified  tliat  the  immediate  tf  ecu 
of  the  abandonment  of  service  would  be  the 
loss  of  Jobs  for  300  railroad  employee  and 
36  employee  of  tbe  Mackinac  TransporwUon 
Co.  and  "the  loes  to  slilppers  and  the  state 
of  Miciiigan  of  the  Mackinac  Gateway,  con- 
sidered a  most  efficient  route  for  rail  traffic 
originating  or  terminating  in  the  northwest- 
ern D.S.  and  areas  in  southern  Michigan, 
Ohio  and  tbe  eastern  UjS." 

The  loss  of  the  Chief  Wawatam,  Grlffln 
said,  "would  blunt  determined  efforts  b; 
many  of  us  who  have  been  working  to  Im- 
prove economic  conditions  In  the  northern 
part  of  Michigan." 


Okkbotoai*. — Sen.  Robert  P.  Grlffln  says  he 
strongly  opposes  the  proposed  abandonment 
of  rail  car  ferry  service  across  the  Straits 
of  Mackinac  because  It  would  result  In  both 
Immediate  and  long-term  economic  losses 
for  the  surrounding  region. 

iAa/.viTi./^  Transportation  Co.,  which  is 
Jointly  owned  by  the  Penn  Central  and  Soo 
Line  Railroads,  applied  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commissi  on  (ICC)  last  Augtut  for 
permission  to  dlsoontlnus  opsratlaos  of  tbe 
service. 


THE  PERIPHERAL  CANAL  AND 
THE  CANALS  OP  MARS 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or    CAUTOSMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  8. 1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  emi- 
nent marine  biologist,  Dr.  Joel  Hedgpeth 
of  Oregon  State  University's  Marine  Sci- 
ence Center,  Is  noted  for  his  outstanding 
scholarship  in  marine  biology  and  his 
talent  for  not  mlndng  words  when  speak- 
ing cm  the  threats  posed  by  man  to  his 
own  environment. 

In  a  recent  speech  before  the  Amerl- 
ctm  Greophylslcal  Union  in  San  Pteui- 
clsco,  Dr.  Hedgi)eth  commented  on  the 
California  State  water  project,  the  pe- 
ripheral canal  unit  of  that  project,  and 
the  proposed  San  Luis  project's  agricul- 
tural waste  drain. 

His  comments  were  characteristically, 
as  reported  in  the  San  Francisco  Chroni- 
cle, on  target  and  direct. 

I  Include  them  in  the  Record  for  the 
enlightenment  of  my  colleagues: 

Masime  BiOLOCiffr   Absails   Watss  Pian 
(By  David  Perlman) 

A  feisty  marine  biologist,  who  has  been 
fighting  for  30  years  against  tbs  forces  that 
dirty  the  oceans,  yesterday  took  out  after 
the  California  Water  Plan,  lu  mighty  engi- 
neering works  and  Its  poUtlcal  proponents. 

The  whole  project,  he  said.  "Is  Its  own 
can  of  worms — and  Its  supporters  In  Sacra- 
mento are  Ignoring  scientific  evidence  In 
their  zeal  to  push  the  muitl-bllUon-doUar 
project  to  completion. 

The  condemnation  came  from  Dr.  Joel  W. 
Hedgpeth.  professor  of  oceanography  at  Ore- 
gon State  University  and  former  director  of 
the  University  of  the  Pacific's  marine  sUUon 
at  Dillon  Beach  in  Marin  county. 

PAIfWk 

Hedgpeth  Joined  a  panel  of  scientists  and 
engineers  discussing  the  "degradation  of  the 
coastal  envlromnent"  at  a  meeting  of  tbe 
American  Geophysical  Union  at  the  Jack 
Tar  Hotel. 

The  fragile  nature  of  seacoasU  is  particu- 
larly alarming  because  they  encompass  only 
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g  per  cent  of  the  earth's  area,  yet  they  carry 
tir^thlrds  of  the  world's  population. 

As  the  scientists  agreed,  every  disloca- 
tion of  the  coasts — sediments  dammed  up- 
stream on  rivers;  pollutants  dumped  un- 
treated from  sewers;  heat  poured  out  from 
power  plaute;  high-rise  buildings  on  the 
j^]^ore_-can  damage  Ijeaches  and  estuaries 
irreparably. 

DANGER 

The  dangers  are  particularly  great  from 
the  CaUfomla  Water  Plan's  peripheral  canal, 
Hedgpeth  told  his  audience  of  earth  scien- 
tists. That  huge  canal  would  divert  Sacra- 
mento river  water  around  the  Delta  and  into 
the  aqueducts  leading  to  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  canal,  Hedgpeth  said,  must  Inevitably 
damage  the  ecology  of  San  Francisco  Bay 
and  the  delta  region— altering  the  area's 
chemical  balance,  its  marine  life,  its  salinity. 

State  offlclals  persist  in  arguing  that  tidal 
sctlon  will  flush  out  the  Bay's  pollutants, 
but  the  fact  Is  that  only  unimpeded  river 
flow  will  do  that  Job,  Hedgpeth  said. 

"SATEAP" 

Hedgpeth    referred    to    William    Olanelll, 

State  Director  of  Water  Resources,  as  "that 
suunch  satrap  of  the  Los  Angeles  water 
establishment"  who  "lacks  the  necessary 
background  to  understand  the  hydrographlc 
phenomena  he  has  been  given  the  power 
to  tamper  with." 

The  biologist  also  chlded  GlanelU  for  dis- 
missing conservationist  arguments  against 
the  peripheral  canal  as  emotionalism. 

"The  point  is  ill  taken  by  our  little  water 
Caesar,"  said  Hedgpeth,  "because  It's  not  a 
matter  of  emotion  but  the  inexorable  action 
of  natural  processes  that  concerns  us.  San 
Prancisoo  Bay  is  In  mortal  danger  at  the 
hands  of  well-intentioned,  misguided  med- 
dlers." 

The  Water  Plan  Is  enmeshed  with  prob- 
lems of  waste  disposal  from  the  delta  region, 
and  Hedgpeth  assailed  the  San  Luis  drain 
as  "the  ultimate  sewer,  the  plumber's 
Apocalypse." 

The  $2  billion  San  Luis  drain  project  would 
collect  used  irrigation  water  from  the  west 
side  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  dump  it 
Into  the  ocean,  either  through  the  Bay  it- 
self, or  through  a  tunnel  under  the  San 
Mateo  county  coast. 

Hedgpeth  scoffed  at  such  proposals.  They 
are  based  on  inadequate  knowledge  of  the 
mixing  rate  of  the  nearshore  ocean,  on  ig- 
noring the  haaards  of  the  San  Andreas  fault, 
and  on  "amateurish"  studies  recommending 
k  plumbing  system  to  rival  tbe  "canals  of 
Mars."  Hedgpeth  said 


OPEN  DATING  NEEDED  TO  INSURE 
POOD  FRESHNESS 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF   MICHIGAN 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Afond«»,  February  8. 1971 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent survey  of  supermarket  chains  in  the 
Washington  area  revealed  that  large 
quantities  of  stale  foods  are  being  sold  to 
our  consumers  without  their  knowledge. 
One  store,  alone,  had  over  $300  worth  of 
stale  produce,  including  3-month-old 
Ixjlogna.  WhUe  the  majority  of  these 
abuses  occiu-  in  low-income  sections,  a 
substantial  amount  continue  to  be  found 
In  middle-income  areas  as  well.  Evidence 
suggests  further  that  these  abuses  are 
not  limited  geographically  to  the  Wash- 
ington area,  but  extend  to  all  parts  of 
the  country. 
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The  practice  continues  for  one  reason : 
consumers  have  no  way  of  knowing  how 
long  a  product  has  been  on  the  shelf  and 
how  long  it  may  be  expected  to  remain 
fresh.  At  the  present  time,  most  foods 
are  stamped  with  a  code  containing  the 
date  after  which  they  should  not  be  sold. 
Unfortunately,  the  code  is  not  meant  for 
the  use  of  the  customer,  and  can  be  un- 
derstood by  the  seller  alone.  As  a  result, 
there  's  no  one  to  police  the  supermar- 
kets, to  guarantee  the  freshness  of  their 
merchandise.  We  rely  completely  on  their 
own  judgment,  while  our  surveys  tell  lis 
that  this  reliance  is  clearly  unjustified. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  is  found  in 
a  bill  I  introduced  in  the  91st  Congress, 
requiring  open  dating  on  all  supermar- 
ket foods.  Since  this  measure  was  not 
acted  upon  last  year,  I  am  reintroducing 
it  in  this  session,  confident  that  it  will 
receive  the  full  support  of  my  colleagues. 

It  has  been  argued  that  there  are  no 
objective  standards  to  determine  the 
freshnes.s  of  foods;  that  there  can  be  no 
sure  way  of  telling  when  a  food  must  be 
removed  from  the  shelf.  This  is  simply 
not  true.  There  is  general  agreement  be- 
tween Government  and  industry  as  to 
how  long  the  "shelf  lives"  of  specific 
foods  are.  My  bill  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, in  conjunction  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  to  set  dates  after  which 
specific  foods  cannot  be  sold  by  the  su- 
permarkets. 

These  dates  will  then  be  stamped 
clearly  on  the  merchandise,  so  that  all 
customers  can  know  how  fresh  the  prod- 
uct actually  is.  Open  dating  gives  the 
consumer  personal  policing  power  over 
the  sale  of  stale  food  by  their  local  su- 
permarkets. If  the  product  is  too  old,  he 
simply  refuses  to  purchase  it.  No  Govern- 
ment action,  beyond  the  setting  of  stand- 
ards, is  needed.  It  is.  in  effect,  self- 
enforcing. 

The  soimdness  of  this  bill  seems  to  me 
self-evident;  our  need  for  it  well  estab- 
lished. I  see  no  more  reason  for  delay 
by  the  Congress.  Our  consumers  deserve 
better  treatment. 
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EYE  BANK 


HON.  RICHARDSON  PREYER 

OF    NOBTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBKSENTATTVES 

Monday,  February  8, 1971 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
l^ieaker,  a  constituent  of  mine  has  by 
example  reminded  me  of  the  selfless- 
ness which  still  emerges  in  our  too  often 
cynical  world.  Last  year  Mrs.  Edwin 
Cllnard  passed  away.  She  had  provided 
In  her  will  for  her  eyes  to  be  given  to 
someone  at  her  death.  The  following  let- 
ter was  written  recently  by  her  husband 
and  I  believe  it  worth  sharing  as  inspir- 
ing proof  of  the  triumph  of  the  himian 
spirit: 

DXAX  nuzNDS:  Becently  some  friends  and 
I  were  discussing  the  fact  that  Merelene  bad 
willed  her  eyee  at  death  to  the  North  Caro- 
lina Bye  Bank  In  Winston  Salem.  As  a  result 
of  her  conoem  someone  today  Is  able  to  see. 
This  proves  to  be  a  source  of  Joy  and  satis- 
faction to  me. 


Through  tbe  Oak  View  Lions  Club  and  tbe 
Union  Hill  Lions  Club,  I  have  secured  farms 
that  can  be  used  in  willing  eyes  at  death. 
There  are  only  a  very  few  diseases  that  would 
render  tbe  eye  useless  for  transplants,  thus 
most  people  oovild  give  their  eyes  at  death 
for  this  purptoee.  I  have  fotind  that  many 
have  considered  doing  this  but  Just  neglect 
to  follow  through  with  the  proper  forms  and 
signatures. 

Prom  these  fcMms  I  have  found  that  it  Is 
possible  to  will  other  parts  or  all  of  tbe  body 
for  medical  research  purpoees.  I  have 
decided  that  by  willing  my  body  to  be  used 
for  this  ptirpoee  at  my  death,  I  can  make 
a  contribution  In  this  area  of  medical 
science  and  have  taken  the  proper  steps  to 
do  this.  Also  I  have  been  given  permisBlon 
to  solicit  other  wills  through  the  Myrtle 
Desk  employees.  If  others  are  interested  In 
mniriTig  a  will  of  tbe  eyes  or  body  at  death 
to  be  used  tar  transplants,  research,  etc., 
they  may  do  so  by  contacting  any  Lions 
Club  member  or  myself. 

One  other  fact  that  many  people  are  not 
aware  of;  Old  or  discarded  glasses  can  be 
used.  These  should  be  sent  directly  to  tbs 
E^e  Bank  or  to:  New  Eyes  for  Needy,  Short 
HlUs,  N  J.  07078. 

Near  this  anniversary  date  of  Merlene's 
death,  I  felt  I  would  like  to  share  these 
words  about  the  Eye  Bank  and  the  new  and 
expanded  program  of  body  wills.  Some  of  you 
may  be  Interested  in  completing  a  will  or 
seeking  one  from  a  friend. 
Sincerely, 

Euwui. 


THE  MERITS  OP  REVENUE  SHARINa 


HON.  RICHARD  G.  SHOUP 

or  ICOMTAKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8, 1971 

Mr.  SHOUP,  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon  has  proposed  a  plan  of  revenue 
sharing  for  States  and  localities — a  plan 
based  on  an  old  American  assimiption 
that  the  people  are  fit  to  govern  them- 
selves, and  that  they  know  best  what 
their  needs  are  and  in  what  order  they 
should  be  met. 

That  assumption  has  largely  fallen  by 
the  wayside  in  the  last  40  years,  but  im- 
fortunately,  its  substitutes — Federal  con- 
trols and  programis — have  been  some- 
thing less  than  a  resounding  success. 

Therefore,  I  am  a  little  nonplussed 
when  we  begin  again  to  hear  the  old 
refrain  that  the  Federal  GovemmeRt  still 
always  knows  best. 

We  also  hear  that  this  plan  will  be 
inflationary.  That  is  a  debatable  assump- 
tion, but  what  is  not  debatable  is  that 
the  spending  plana  of  the  1960*8  were 
inflationary. 

We  hear  that  money  Is  not  available. 

Even  If  this  Is  true — and  the  President 
says  It  is  not — I  have  not  seen  a  lack  erf 
available  money  halt  any  of  the  infla- 
tionary programs  of  the  "New  Frontier" 
or  the  "Great  Society." 

We  also  hear  that  the  President's  pro- 
posal would  not  redistribute  funds  equita- 
bly according  to  the  amount  a  State  pays 
into  the  Federal  Treasury.  The  question 
arises.  What  Federal  program  ever  has? 
And  the  answer  is,  "None." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that  oppo- 
nents of  revenue  sharing  would  not 
muddy  the  waters  with  spurious  argu- 
ments but  would  debate  it  on  its  merits. 
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IOWA  RANKS  NO.  6  IN  COMPARISON 
STUDY  OP  STATE  LEGISLATURES 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 


m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8. 1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  a  re- 
cent study  conducted  by  the  nonprofit, 
nonpartisan  Citizens'  Conference  on 
State  Legislatures,  Iowa  ranked  sixth 
overall  In  the  Nation  and  first  among  the 
smaller  States.  The  50  State  legislatures 
were  comparatively  evaluated  on  how 
well  their  operations  reflect  minimum 
standards  of  democracy  and  eflQclency. 

The  sterling  qualities  of  the  Iowa  State 
Legislature  are  well  known  to  me  as  a 
former  member  of  that  body,  and  It  is  my 
belief  that  the  enviable  record  which  this 
legislature  has  compiled  is  due  In  no 
small  measure  to  the  distinguished  lead- 
ersiiip  of  my  good  friend.  Bill  Harbor. 
speaker  of  the  Iowa  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

It  gives  me  great  pride  to  report  that 
my  personal  experience  of  the  integrity 
and  effectiveness  of  the  legislature  has 
been  verified  and  confirmed  by  this  ob- 
jective survey.  With  your  permission,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  will  enter  the  results  of  the 
study  by  the  Citizens'  Conference  on 
State  Legislatures  in  the  Record: 
Iowa  Ranks  No.  6  w  CoMPAmisoN  Stttdt  of 
3TATW    Lkjislatubis 

Washington.  D.C.  February  3. — low* 
ranked  6tb  In  tlie  tint  By^tematlc  evalua- 
tion of  tbe  capability  of  tbe  00  atate  leg- 
islatures. 

Tbe  study,  conducted  by  tbe  non-profit, 
non-partisan  Citizens'  Conference  on  State 
Legislatures,  ranked  tbe  leglsbtturee  on  tbe 
basis  of  bow  well  tbelr  operation  reflect  min- 
imum standards  of  democracy  and  efllclency. 
Results  of  tbe  study  were  announced  today 
(Feb.  8,  1971 )  In  Wasblngton,  D.O. 

Cailfomla  ranked  at  tbe  top  of  tbe  list. 
Otber  top-rated  leglslatuie*  (In  deacendlng 
order)  are  New  York  (2).  nilnoU  (3).  Flor- 
ida (4),  WlaooiMln  (0),  HawmU  (7).  lllcblgan 
(8),  Nebraska  (0).  and  Mlnneoota  (10). 

Nelgbborlng  states  of  Iowa,  not  In  tbe  top 
ten  were  Mlaeourt.  ranked  36th.  South  Da- 
kota. 17th.  and  Kansas,  23rd. 

The  9300.000  Leglalatlre  Evaluation  Study 
(LBS)  provides  tbe  first  major  Index  of  the 
operational  capablUty  ot  tbe  SO  state  legja- 
latures.  Tbe  states  are  ranked  In  relation  to 
one  another  on  each  of  five  major  criteria. 

Bach  legislature's  operatlnff  capability  is 
judged  on  tbe  basis  of  evldenoe  showing  the 
dagree  to  wblcb  It  Is  Functional.  Aocount- 
•Ole.  Informed.  Independent,  and  Represent- 
ative. The  flr»t  Istten  of  thaas  criteria  form 
tbe  acronyn^.  "FAnB."  A  major  premise  of 
the  study  la  that  these  five  characteristics 
make  up  tbe  mlnlmiun  standards  of  legisla- 
tive capability  within  tbe  American  system 
of  repreeentatlve  democracy. 

MargoUs  said  that  an  expected  result  from 
the  Legislative  Evaluation  Study  will  be  the 
Implementation  of  improvements  In  many 
of  tbe  90  states.  He  said  one  of  tbe  reasons 
bis  organization  undertook  the  massive  proj- 
ect is  to  "give  tbe  cltlsen  of  every  state  an 
agenda  for  action  so  that  they  can  help  work 
toward  a  legislature  that  Is  a  fully  reepun- 
Blve,  deliberative  body." 

Tbe  summary  report  of  the  stridy  Issued 
by  the  Cltlaens  Conference  stresses  that  the 
rankings  reflect  where  states  stand  In  rela- 
tion to  one  anotbar  on  minimum,  rather 
than  Ideal,  standards  of  laglalatlve  capabU- 
Ity.  Even  the  top  ranked  states  are  In  need 
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of  Improvement,  according  to  the  Citizens 
Conference  Interpretation  of  tbe  results. 

The  study  does  not  measure  actual  legis- 
lative output.  It  ooncantrates.  instead,  on  tbe 
organisation,  structure  and  procedures  as  In- 
dicators of  a  legislature's  overall  capacity  for 
quality  output. 

Iowa  garnered  tbe  highest  overall  ranking 
of  the  nation's  smaller  states,  with  Its  legis- 
lature placing  among  the  top  ten  In  three  of 
tbe  five  major  categories  evaluated  In  tbe 
study.  It  ranked  6th  In  "Functional,"  8th  In 
"Informed."  6th  In  "Accountable."  11th  In 
"Independent."  and  astb  In  "Representa- 
tive." 

The  study  results  show  Iowa  to  have  taken 
the  lead  among  legislatures  in  many  re- 
spects. It  was  credited  with  having  a  con- 
slderably  smaller  number  of  standing  com- 
mittees (IB)  than  most  state  legislatures, 
uniform  rules  of  procedure,  an  unlimited  an- 
nual session,  giving  the  legislature  as  much 
time  as  It  needed  to  accomplish  work,  single 
member  districts  that  contribute  to  a  focused 
relationship  between  legislators  and  con- 
stituents, and  for  the  availability  of  a  public 
record  on  committee  deliberations  and  ac- 
tions. 

Tbe  Citizens  Conference  pointed  out,  how- 
ever, a  number  of  significant  weakneaaaa. 
Majority  and  minority  leaders  do  not  have 
professional  assistants.  Current  salaries  for 
Iowa  legislators  (tS.SOO  a  year)  are  consider- 
ably lower  than  the  national  average  of  $e.- 
638.  It  would  require  a  doubling  of  salaries 
merely  to  equal  those  paid  by  otber  states 
ranking  In  the  survey's  top  ten  list. 

The  study  report  notes  that  legislators  do 
not  have  adequate  physical  facilities  to  do 
their  work,  and  calls  for  creation  of  an  Iowa 
Legislative  Office  In  Washington.  DC.  to  en- 
hance coordination  and  action  on  federal 
programs  affecting  the  state. 

Other  study  recommendations  Include  the 
consistent  assignment  of  bills  to  tbe  com- 
mittee with  proper  Jurisdiction,  and  Initia- 
tion of  conferences  to  provide  legislative 
members  an  opportunity  to  examine  large 
policy  areas  apart  from  the  preas\ires  of  day 
to  day  responsibilities. 

Tbe  Citizens  Conference,  which  did  tbe 
study.  Is  headquartered  In  Kansas  City  Mis- 
souri. It  was  founded  In  1966.  and  funded  by 
several  major  foundations,  has  pursued  the 
objective  of  providing  the  Information,  ex- 
pertise and  Impetus  needed  to  improve  and 
modernize  state  legislatures  In  addition  to 
doing  research  of  tbe  type  represented  In  the 
Legislative  Evaluation  Study,  the  Citizens 
Conference  works  with  citizens  groups  on  ef- 
forts to  reform  legislative  systems,  and  with 
media  to  Improve  public  understanding  and 
Interest  In  the  legislative  process. 

Tbe  Ave  main  "FAIIR"  characteristics 
measured  In  the  Legislative  Evaluation  Study 
embrace  many  factors  of  a  legislature's  oper- 
ation. They  Include,  under  each  main  cri- 
teria, these: 

Functional — This  category  examines  activ- 
ities basic  to  legislative  performance.  How 
well  equipped  is  a  legislature  to  deliberate? 
To  design  programs  and  draft  them  into 
bills''  To  review  and  evaluate  programs  and 
.administrative  proposals?  To  settle  differ- 
ences effectively?  To  formulate  public  educa- 
tion policies? 

Evidence  of  a  legislature's  functionality 
Includes  the  availability  of  time  and  the 
freedom  to  use  It  as  needed;  adequate  staff 
support;  adequate  facilities;  managable 
structures;  workable  rules  and  procedures; 
effective  management,  and  observance  of  ap- 
propriate order  and  decoram. 

Accountable — In  the  American  system,  the 
government  exercises  power  which  It  is  en- 
trusted to  by  the  people  A  leglslatxire  there- 
fore, must  account  to  the  people  for  Its 
actions. 

The  Legislative  Evaluation  Study  looks  for 
evidence  that  a  legislature  can.  In  fact  ful- 
fill this  duty.  The  two  major  factors  Involved 
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are  whether  the  forms  and  procedures  of  the 
legislature  are  understandable  and  stable 
and  whether  or  not  the  public  has  access  to 
full  Information  on  the  actions  and  proce- 
dures of  the  legislature. 

Informed — Evidence  of  a  legislature's  abil- 
ity to  gather  and  use  Information  is  the 
determining  factor  In  this  category.  Factors 
Involved  Include  the  time  available,  bow  it  Is 
used,  the  number  of  conunlttees.  the  number 
of  committee  assignments  for  each  legislator, 
advance  notice  of  meetings,  adequate  staff. 
and  physical  facilities. 

Independent— Determining  factors  In  this 
criterion  are  a  legislature's  control  over  its 
uwn  activities.  Its  Independence  of  the  execu- 
tive branch,  Its  review  and  oversight  powers, 
Its  control  of  lobbyists  and  safeguards 
against  conflicts  of  Interest. 

Representative — A  representative  legisla- 
ture 18  one  that  reflects  the  diversity  of  the 
population  It  represents.  Single  member  dis- 
tricts— one  house  member  and  one  senate 
member  representing  each  district — are  also 
considered  necessary  for  representativeness. 
Once  elected,  the  ability  of  a  legislator  to 
be  representative  depends  on  rules  and  pro- 
cedures within  the  legislature  which  deter- 
mine how  effective  his  vote,  and  therefore 
his  constituents'  Interests,  will  be. 

A  book  written  for  a  general  audience  will 
be  published  in  a  paperback  edition  by 
Bantam  Books.  New  York.  In  the  spring.  It 
win  contain  a  major  section  with  state-by- 
state  recommendations  for  change  In  the 
state  legislatures.  The  recommendations  sec- 
tion of  the  book  will  highlight  the  most  posi- 
tive and  negative  features  of  a  state  legisla- 
ture and  tells  what  can  be  done  to  correct 
the  situation. 

Margolls  called  the  Bantam  publication  a 
"book  for  the  citizen  and  for  citizen  action. 
It  will  spell  out  what  the  problems  are  In 
each  state  legislature.  Where  a  problem 
exists,  the  book  will  relate  where  It  Is,  and 
what  can  be  done  about  It." 


CURIOUS  IRONY 


HON.  WILUAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

or   MAINS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  4,  1791 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  In- 
sert the  following  editorial  from  the 
February  3  edition  of  the  Bath-Bruns- 
wlck,  Maine-Times  Record  in  the  Cow- 

CRESSIONAL  RECORD  ; 

A  curious  Irony  has  surrounded  the 
Dlckey-Uncoln  project  the  last  couple  of 
times  It  has  turned  up  In  the  news.  During 
the  last  seaslon  of  Congress,  the  Capitol  Hill 
lights  were  dimmed  during  one  of  those 
periodic  "brownouts"  Just  as  the  Congress- 
men voted  once  again  to  take  out  of  the 
national  budget  any  funds  to  continue  plan- 
ning for  the  public  p>ower  project. 

Last  week.  Just  a  day  before  It  was  learned 
that  President  Nixon's  new  budget  contained 
no  funds  at  all  for  the  Dlckey-Uncoln  proj- 
ect. New  England  was  In  the  midst  of  a  power 
crisis  caused  by  equipment  shutdowns  and 
extraordinary  use  of  electricity  during  a  cold 
snap.  The  New  England  Power  Exchange 
(NPEX)  reduced  voltage  everywhere  by  five 
percent,  and  only  p>ower  rushed  In  from 
Michigan  averted  selecUve  "load  shedding " 
(cutting  off  electricity  to  certain  areas). 

Yet  we  are  told  time  and  time  again  that 
the  extra  power  that  could  be  generated  by 
the  Dlckey-Llncoln  project  Is  not  needed— 
and  as  we  wrote  those  words  It  wouldn't  have 
surprised  us  If  the  lights  went  dim. 

And.  may  I  say  to  my  colleagues:  as 
you  read  those  words.  It  would  not  sur- 
prise me  at  all  If  the  lights  went  dim. 
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DIZZY  DENTISTS— MERCURY  MAY 
BE  THE  CAUSE 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  8, 1971 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  us  are 
aware  by  now  of  the  threat  posed  by 
mercury  to  our  rivers  and  oceans,  and  to 
the  food  we  harvest  from  those  waters. 
Less  Is  known,  I  am  sure,  about  the 
threat  which  mercury  poses  to  those  who 
use  it  in  their  daily  work. 

The  phrase  "Mad  Hatter,"  for  example, 
came  about  from  the  physical  effects 
of  mercury  on  workers  who  years  ago 
used  mercury  to  make  felt  hats.  Today, 
thousands  of  workers  are  involved  In  the 
refining,  production,  or  use  of  mercury. 

One  such  well-known  worker  Is  the 
dentist.  For  years  dentists  have  been 
using  mercury,  in  combination  with 
other  substances  like  silver,  to  form  the 
amalgam  used  to  fill  teeth.  Now.  at  least 
according  to  one  study  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Dental  Associa- 
tion, the  use  of  mercury  has  physically 
affected  a  large  number  of  dentists  and 
dental  technicians. 

According  to  the  JADA,  one  of  every 
seven  dental  oflQces  surveyed  was  found 
to  be  contaminated  "to  the  extent  that 
the  dentist  and  his  assistant  are  exposed 
to  hyglenically  significant  amounts  of 
mercury  vapor  throughout  the  workday." 

The  article  points  out  that  the  method 
of  handling  the  amalgam  appeared  to  be 
the  predominant  factor  in  the  degree  of 
contamination  in  any  ofQce.  It  calls  for 
"remedial  action  ...  to  reduce  expo- 
sure"  to  lessen  the  threat  of  mercury 
contamination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  knowledge,  now 
substantiated,  that  the  use  of  mercury  is 
adversely  affecting  medical  personnel 
who  deal  with  it,  it  would  certainly  be 
advisable  to  thoroughly  examine  its  use 
by  dentists,  by  hospitals  and  by  labora- 
tories. In  every  case,  efforts  should  be 
made  to  find  alternatives  to  Its  use. 

I  ask  that  the  article  from  JADA  be 
printed  below,  along  with  an  article  from 
the    Washington    Post    on    the    same 
subject: 
MxtcmiT  Vapor  ExposmiEs  in  Dental  Otfiocs 

Tbe  exposure  of  dentists  and  dental  as- 
sistants to  mercury  vapor  was  studied.  Find- 
ings suggest  that  one  In  seven  dental  oflloes 
Is  contaminated  to  the  extent  that  the  den- 
tist and  his  assistant  are  exposed  to  hygleni- 
cally significant  amounts  of  mercury  vapor 
throughout  the  workday.  Exposures  ranged 
to  0.18  mg  mercury  vapor  per  cubic  meter 
of  air  (mg/metei«).  Urine  merciiry  levels 
ranged  to  0.83  mg  mercury  per  liter  urine 
(mg/llter)  and  were  correlated  with  exposure. 
The  modes  of  contiunlnatlon  and  decon- 
taznlnatlon  are  dlscuseed. 

Silver,  copper,  tin,  and  zinc  In  proper  pro- 
portions combine  with  mercury  to  form  the 
Mnalgam  used  by  dentists  to  make  dental 
restorations.  When  excess  mercury  Is  used  In 
tbe  amalgam,  the  hardening  time  Is  pro- 
longed. Generally,  dentists  In  this  study 
added  excess  mercury.  After  amalgamation 
occurs,  the  amalgam  Is  placed  on  a  cloth 
flltar  and  twisted  or  squeeeed  between  the 
thumb  and  palm  of  the  hand  to  erpress 
etoeas  mercury.  Spillage  or  deliberate  throw- 
ing of  this  excess  mercury  to  the  floor  or 
'oward  a  container  Is  common.  Therefore. 
the  dental  office  Is  contaminated  with  mer- 
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cury  metal  which  vaporizes  readily  at  room 
temperature. 

Mercury  vapor  concentrations  were  deter- 
mined In  69  dental  offices  to  evaluate  the 
exposure  of  dentists  and  their  assistants,  a 
total  of  98  persons.  Mayer  '  In  a  similar  study 
had  reported  mercury  vapor-partlculate  con- 
centrations ranging  to  0.4  mg  per  cubic 
meter  of  air  (mg/meter")  while  mercury 
amalgam  restorations  were  being  milled. 

The  threshold  limit  value  (TLV)  for  mer- 
cury It  0.1  mg/meter«,  based  on  an  eight- 
hour  dally  expK>8ure,  as  established  by  the 
American  Conference  of  Governmental  In- 
dustrial Hyglenlsts.-'  Because  the  TLV  Is 
based  on  an  eight-hour  dally  exi>06ure  and 
since  milling  of  restorations  was  thought  to 
be  of  short  duration,  we  chose  to  disregard 
the  contribution  of  particulates  containing 
mercury  In  overall  exposure.  Joselow  and  co- 
workers* concluded  that  approximately  14% 
of  the  dentists  and  their  assistants  are  ex- 
posed to  hygleiLlcally  significant  amounts  of 
mercury  and  that  particulates  contributed 
approximately  0.026  mg/meter*  to  tbe  aver- 
age exposure.  Our  data  also  Indicate  that  one 
In  every  seven  dentists  and  their  assistants 
are  exposed  to  mercury  vapor  about  or  In 
excess  of  the  TLV  based  on  an  eight-hour 
dally  exposure. 

PROPEKXnES   OF    MERCCBT 

Mercury  Is  a  sllver-whlto  metal  that  Is 
liquid  and  volatile  at  room  temperature. 
As  temperature  Increases,  the  amount  of 
mercury  vaporized  Increases.  Steere '  reviewed 
the  vapor  pressure  of  mercury  at  various 
temperatures  and  calculated  the  equlUbrlum 
mercury  vapor  concentration  In  a  room  77  P 
to  be  20  mg/meter.' 

Occupational  Illness  caused  by  mercury  Is 
chiefly  due  to  Inhalation  of  vapor,  fumes,  or 
dtist.  Ulness  is  usually  gradual,  then  becomes 
chronic.  The  most  common  symptons  of 
poisoning  are :  excitability,  especially  when 
criticized;  Inability  to  concentrate;  tearful- 
ness: depression;  headache;  fatigue;  weak- 
ness; loss  of  memory;  drowsiness  or  Insom- 
nia; symptoms  of  kidney  disease;  and  trem- 
ors of  tbe  hands,  head,  lips,  tongue,  or  jaw. 
The  tremors  may  affect  handwriting  and,  as 
poisoning  progresses,  the  writing  becomes 
Illegible. 

Sensitization  to  mercury  occurs  but  is  rare. 
A  Pennsylvania  dentist  developed  this  type 
of  sensitivity  and  had  to  discontinue  his 
practice.' 

Mercury  Is  excreted  In  the  urine,  feces,  and 
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saliva.  A  level  of  0.26  mg  mercury  per  liter 
urine  has  been  suggested  as  a  threshold 
indication  of  significant  exposure.* 

MITTHODS 

A  Kruger  Model  23  mercury  vapor  meter 
was  used  to  measure  concentrations  of 
mercury  vapor  in  dental  offices.  The  instru- 
ment operates  on  the  principle  that  mercury 
vapor  will  absorb  ultraviolet  light  of  2.536 
Angstrom  units.  The  lamp  In  this  Instrument 
produces  98%  of  Its  light  at  this  wavelength. 
The  performance  of  the  Instnunent  used  In 
this  study  was  calibrated  against  a  wet 
chemical  method  of  collection  and  analysis.' 
Before  and  during  each  survey  the  Instru- 
ment was  standardized  outooors  In  a  mercury 
vapor-free  atmosphere.  Concentrations  of 
mercury  vapor  were  measured  at  pertinent 
locations  and  the  approximate  breathing 
zones  of  dentists  and  their  assistants. 

Random  early  morning  urine  samples  were 
collected  from  23  dentists  and  assistants  and 
analyzed  by  the  dlthlzone-chloroform  extrac- 
tion method.*  A  minimum  of  100  ml  urine 
was  collected.  Two  mil  of  37%  formaldehyde 
solution  were  added  as  a  preservative. 
Samples  were  refrigerated  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible for  stability  until  analysis  was  com- 
pleted. 

Mercury  vapor  was  found  In  all  69  dental 
offices  and  expoeures  ranged  to  0.18  mg/ 
meter*.  Six  dentists  and  four  assistants 
were  exposed  in  excess  of  the  TLV.  Three 
dentists  and  one  assistant  had  expoevires 
approaching  the  TLV.  Three  dentists  and 
three  assistants  had  exposure  greater  than 
half  the  TLV.  The  remainder  had  exposures 
less  than  half  the  TLV. 

The  number  of  potmds  of  mercury  used 
each  year  was  estimated  by  the  dentists. 
Exposure  versus  usage  In  "Table  1  corrob- 
orates the  opinion  of  other  Investigators  that 
the  more  mercury  used,  the  more  the  likeli- 
hood of  excessive  exposiu^. 

Urine  samples  for  mercury  determinations 
showed  excretions  ranging  to  0.33  mg  per 
liter  urine  and  paralleled  mercury  vapor  ex- 
posure. 

Findings  on  exposure  versus  excretion  in 
Table  2  appear  similar  to  those  in  Table  3 — 
another  indication  that  the  more  mercury 
used  the  more  the  likelihood  of  excessive 
exposure.  Urine-mercury  levels  of  dentists 
and  their  assistants  were  in  most  Instances 
Identical.  Where  they  differed  It  was  learned 
that  the  assistant  did  most  of  the  amalgam 
preparation. 


TABLE  1.— POUNDS  OF  MERCURY  PER  YEAR  VERSUS  EXPOSURE 


Exposures  in  mg./ineter  > 

0.005  to  0.009 

.0.01  to  0.045 

0.05  to  0.95 

0.1  and  greater 
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Mercury  used,  pounds  p«r  year 
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3  to  5 

5  to  10 

10  to  20 

4 

Total 

14 

10 

33 

21 

6 

4 

6 

4 

1  D- Dentists. 
>A-Assistints. 

TABLE  2.-EXP0SURES  VERSUS  EXCRETION 

Mercury  in  urine  In 

mg./tlter 

■ 

0.01  to  0.45 

0.05  to  0.095 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

Exposure  ran««  mg./meter  • 
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D 

A 

D 

A 

D 

A 

D 

A 

n  (VK  tn  0  009 

3 

3           2 

3 

2 
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1 
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1 
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1  ... 

1  .... 

Q  1  and  ereatsr                           

... 

2 

1 

1  .... 

ID 'Demist. 
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TMU  3 — POUNDS  OF  MERCURY  USED  PER  YEAR  VERSUS  EXCUIiON 
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Mwcunr  In  itriM  in  iii|./1ttw 
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0.1 

QJ 

0.3 
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0 

A 
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D 

A 
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A 

3 
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I 
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i".'. 

i 

i... 

T... 

t 

10  to  IS 

IStoM 

"■ 

■O-DMtM. 
'A-AuoUnt. 

DiaCOSSION 

The  metbod  of  bandUng  tbe  amalgam 
appears  to  be  tbe  predominant  factor  In  a 
sUgbtly  or  grossly  contaminated  office 
Sbould  tbe  dentist  or  bU  aaalstant  be  oare- 
laaa  In  tbe  preparation  of  tbe  amalcam  and 
spin  mercttry  on  tbe  floor  or  tbrow  ezceas 
mercury  squeesed  from  the  amalgam  to  tbe 
aoor,  or  do  both,  there  la  definitely  excessive 
exposure.  Second  In  Importance  Is  tbe 
method  used  In  cleaning  the  dental  office. 
SplUed  mercury  develop*  an  oxidised  coating 
or  becomes  coated  with  dirt  thereby  reducing 
vaporisation.  Frequent  wet  or  dry  mopping, 
or  both,  dlstiirbs  theae  coatings  and  dis- 
perses localized  spillage,  significantly  In- 
creasing mercury  surface  area.  It  la  this 
mtUtltTide  of  small,  even  microscopic,  mer- 
cury particles  that  causes  higher  vapor  coo- 
centratlons. 

Cleaning  a  contaminated  dental  office  re- 
quires special  cleaning  methods  and  com- 
pounds Ridding  tbe  dental  office  of  visible 
spillage  can  be  done  by  attaching  a  tube  with 
a  small  bore  diameter  to  rubber  tubing  and 
attaching  it  to  a  good  vacuum  source.  A  wa- 
ter trap  sbould  be  installed  in  the  line  and 
the  pump  discharge  extended  to  the  outside. 
If  the  floor  Is  not  of  crack-free  construction 
a  new  Impervious  crack-free  covering  ex- 
tending up  the  wall  a  few  Inches  should  be 
lastalled.  Contaminated  floors  and  equip- 
ment sbould  be  cleaned  with  a  mercury  va- 
por suppressant  used  as  directed  by  the  man- 
ufacturer. Because  suppressants  only  ooat 
maroury  to  reduce  vaporisation  and  do  not 
ranove  it.  they  should  be  used  routinely. 
Walls  and  ceilings  should  be  paneled  or 
painted.  When  offices  are  known  to  be  con- 
taminated, all  rugs.  mats,  and  carpets  should 
bs  nmared  and  destroyed  so  that  they  can- 
not be  used  by  persons  unaware  of  the  con- 
tamination. Decontamination  of  oarpetlng  Is 
difficult  and  Is  aot  recommended.  It  Is  sug- 
gested that  carpeting  be  avoided  when  new 
facilities  are  planned  or  existing  facilities 
renovated. 

Cleaning  equipment  should  be  changed 
frequently  uiA  should  be  confined  to  the 
dental  office.  Dentists  who  use  wet  mopping 
to  clean  their  operatorles  can  easily  see  the 
results  of  poor  amalgam  handling  tech- 
niques, especially  If  galvanised  palls  are  Msed. 
The  mop  will  have  tiny  mercury  droplets  dis- 
persed throughout  and  the  galvanized  bucket 
win  be  amalgamated.  Contaminated  clean- 
ing equipment  disperses  mercury  to  other 
areas  of  the  buUdtng. 

Alr-condltloner  filters  tend  to  condense 
mercury  vapor  and  resTaporate  It  We  have 
found  that  about  83%  of  air  conditioners 
return  air  to  the  room  that  Is  approximately 
20%  higher  In  mercury  vapor  content  than 
the  general  room  air.  Consequently,  filters 
should  be  replaced  often. 

Some  dentists  maintain  offices  In  their 
homes.  Air  containing  hyglenlcally  signifi- 
cant amounts  of  mercury  vapor  from  the 
dental  office  will  contaminate  the  home. 
Mercury  metal  la  also  carried  Into  the  home 
by  contaminated  shoes.  We  have  found  con- 
centrations of  0.03  mg/ meter  *  merctiry  vapor 
throughout  an  entire  household  and  suspect 


that  many  dentists'  homes  hsve  high  levels 
of  mercury  contamination. 

Threshold  limit  values  are  established  for 
healthy,  adult  male  workmen  for  exposure 
during  an  8-hour  day  and  not  for  tbe  gen- 
eral population,  especially  young  children, 
for  2i  hours.  The  TLV  for  mercury  appears 
to  have  a  small  safety  factor.  The  American 
Conference  of  Oovemmental  Industrial  Hy- 
gienlsts  has  suggested  a  limit  of  0.06  mg/ 
met«r  >  in  a  notice  of  Intended  changes. 

Sim  MAST 

Dentists  and  dental  assistants  who  handle 
mercury  amalgams  Improperly  are  likely  to 
be  exposed  to  mercury  vapor  In  excess  of 
tbe  established  TLV.  One  of  seven  dentists 
and  their  assistants  are  likely  to  be  over- 
exposed 

Osoontaminatlon  of  offices  Is  difficult  but 
essantlal.  Mercury  vapor  suppressants  should 
be  tiaed  routinely  by  all  dentists.  Cleaning 
equipment  should  be  confined  to  the  dental 
ofTlce  and  should  b«  replaced  often  Alr- 
condltloner  filters  should  be  replaced  often 
Observation  of  spillage  and  contaminated 
etsanlng  equipment  Is  a  sign  of  significant 
exposure.  Remedial  action  should  be  taken 
to  reduce  exposure  Medical  assistance,  in- 
cluding urinalysis  for  mercxiry.  should  be 
obtained. 

Tbe  role  of  particulates  containing  mer- 
cury In  contributing  to  overall  exposure 
should  be  thoroughly  investigated 
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Waskino  Abottt  Mcscdkt 
(By  Irston  R.  Barnes) 

A  recent  relesse  from  the  Rachel  Oarson 
Trust  for  tbe  Uvlng  Knvlronment  (8840 
Jones  MUl  Road.  Washington.  DC.  30016) 
warns  of  an  unrecognised  sotiroe  of  mercury 
oontamlnatlon  from  medical,  dental  and  lab- 
oratory uses  of  mercury  materials.  The  re- 
lease has  received  little  public  attention  al- 
though Its  specific  warning  Is  of  urgent 
importance. 

It  Is  truly  terrifying  that  the  more  atten- 
tion we  give  to  environmental  contaminants 


the  more  we  learn  of  previously  unknown 
bsBards.  The  prevalence  and  dangers  of  mer- 
cury oontamlnatlon  are  a  case  In  point 

The  first  awareness  that  most  of  us  had 
were  tbe  warnings  to  hunters  and  fishermen 
not  to  eat  game  birds  and  fish.  The  former 
were  found  to  have  dangerous  levels  of  mer- 
cury through  eating  treated  seeds  on  farm 
lands,  and  the  latter  had  become  contaml- 
nated  from  mercury  In  streams  and  lakes 

Government  suits  against  various  Indus- 
trial  companies  alerted  the  public  to  the  fact 
th*t,  both  In  this  country  and  Canada  larse 
quantlUes  of  mercury  wastes  were  being 
dumped  Into  waterways.  However,  there  m 
more  widespread  dangers. 

Dr.  Clarence  Tarzwell.  director  of  the  Na- 
tlonal  Marine  Water  Control  Laboratory  at 
West  Kingston.  R.I.,  writing  m  reply  to  a 
request  for  Information,  pointed  out  to  Reo 
David  R.  Obey  (D-Wla.)  (and  to  the  Racbei 
Carson  Trust,  of  which  he  Is  a  director)  that 
a  hitherto  unnoted  soxirce  of  mercury  oon- 
tamlnatlon Is  In  the  wastes  from  hospitals 
and  laboratories  which  use  mercury  salts  and 
compounds  In  their  pathological,  hlstopath- 
ologksal.  cytologlcal  and  other  analyses  Other 
laboratories  may  also  be  sources  of  similar 
wastss. 

The  seriousness  of  such  contamination 
may  be  Judged  from  the  fact  that  17  per  cent 
of  the  mercury  used  reportedly  goes  for 
hospital,  laboratory  and  dental  uses.  Until 
recently  mercury  compounds  have  also  been 
used  In  therapy  and  as  disinfectants.  A  me- 
dium sized  hospital  may  use  as  much  as  180 
ptounds  of  mercury  a  year. 

Mercury  oontamlnatlon  from  theae  sources 
is  unnecessary.  It  Is  technically  poeslble  to 
recover  merc\iry  from  such  usee.  Howsvw, 
mercury  Is  not  essential  for  any  of  tbees 
laboratory  procedures,  since  sulUble  sub- 
stitutes are  available.  Every  community 
should  act  vigorously  to  identify  such 
sources  of  pollution  and  bring  them  under 
control. 

Dentists  and  medical  laboratory  techni- 
cians are  among  the  professions  listed  as 
especially  liable  to  mercury  poisoning.  In- 
dustrial processes  and  agricultural  uses  may 
also  expose  workers  to  mercury  poisoning. 
And  as  some  well  publicised  tragedies  have 
shown.  Individuals  remote  from  both  labo- 
ratory and  Industry  may  siifTer  serious  poi- 
soning, with  resultant  permanent  damage 
to  the  brain. 

Mercury  wastes  that  the  discharged  from 
Industrial  plants  or  through  the  waste  dis- 
posal systems  of  hospitals,  laboratories  and 
dental  offices  get  Into  streams,  lakes  and 
coastal  waters.  Mercury  la  a  very  permanent 
type  of  oontamlnatlon.  CoUectlng  in  the  bot- 
toms of  waterways,  the  mercury  remains  for 
a  hundred  years  to  poison  aquatic  life.  Less 
toxic  forms  released  Into  the  environment 
may  change  Into  the  highly  toxic  methyl 
mercury. 

In  the  environment,  mercury  enters  Into 
biological  food  chains.  Absorbed  by  lower 
forms  of  life.  It  Is  passed  up  the  chain, 
building  up  higher  concentrations  In  higher 
forms  of  life. 

In  Silent  Spring,  Racbei  Carson  empha- 
sized the  folly  and  stupidity  of  allowing  the 
xiae  of  chemical  pesticides  without  having 
determined  In  advance  the  ultimate  effects 
of  such  chemicals  on  human  life,  other 
forms  of  life,  and  the  environment.  The  same 
stupidity  Is  repeated  throughout  the  econ- 
omy. There  Is  only  one  Intelligent  policy  to 
follow:  Nothing  should  be  released  Into  the 
environment  until  the  ultimate  conse- 
quences of  the  material  or  product  have 
been  determined. 

Every  sewage  plant  and  every  Indiistrtal 
establishment  should  be  required  to  treat 
aU  of  lU  wastes,  liquid,  solid  and  gsseoua, 
to  the  point  where  what  Is  returned  to  the 
water,  soil  and  air  Is  as  pure  as  the  water 
and  air  with  which  the  proeees  started. 
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HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or    CALirOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  8, 1971 

Mr  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
point  I  would  like  to  insert  two  very  im- 
portant articles.  Botti  of  these  pieces 
dealing  with  Soviet  submarines  should 
be  of  real  interest  to  all  those  who  are 
concerned  with  assuring  the  survival  of 
the  United  States  in  the  face  of  an  in- 
creasing threat. 

The  first  statement  is  a  short  speech  of 
the  late  Honorable  L.  Mendel  Rivers  de- 
livered on  the  floor  of  the  House  October 
8.  1970.  The  second  appeared  In  the 
Armed  Forces  Journal  of  January  18, 
1971,  and  was  written  by  Mr.  Norman  C. 
Polmar.  the  editor  of  the  UJ5.  section  of 
Jane's  Fighting  Ships. 

Those  who  would  discount  the  direct 
threat  poaed  to  the  United  States  by  the 
.strategic  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
advocate  further  reductions  in  an  already 
too  low  defense  budget  are  Jeopardizing 
the  safety  of  the  Nation.  The  politics  of 
surrender  can  no  longer  be  tolerated  as 
a  legitimate  means  of  self-aggrandize- 
ment. The  situation  is  too  grave. 

The  articles  follow : 

SOVIKT   StTBMASINSS 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  giving  me  this  opportunity 
to  further  expand  on  something  which  I  said 
on  this  floor  on  the  28th  of  September. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  for  the  response  he  gave  to  the 
request  I  made  before  his  committee,  when 
t  asked  him  to  add  additional  money  for  one 
submarine,  long  leadtlme  Items  for  another, 
plus  two  tenders  and  other  craft  at  that  time. 
He  gave  me  almost  everything  I  asked  for. 

On  the  38th  of  September.  I  spoke  at  con- 
siderable length  on  the  fioor  of  the  House  on 
the  Sovet  threat,  especially  the  naval  threat. 

Today,  I  shall  be  very  brief.  And  T  shall 
speak  about  one  thing:    submarines. 

Soviet  submarines. 

One  newspaper  said  of  my  speech  on  the 
28th  that  my  rhetoric  was  rather  appalling 
but  the  facts  were  hard  to  challenge. 

Today,  there  will  be  no  rhetoric,  only  facts. 
But  the  facts  will  be  as  appalling  as  any  you 
could  hear. 

I  want  to  .show  the  House  today  as  quickly, 
as  simply,  and  as  plainly  as  I  can  the  true 
facts  of  the  Soviet  submarine  challenge. 

I  used  a  lot  of  statistics  on  the  28th.  I  could 
tbrow  a  lot  of  numbers  at  you  now.  But  only 
a  few  should  get  the  message  across  to  a 
thinking  citizen. 

I  talked  desperately  In  the  House-Senate 
conference  on  the  authorisation  bill,  as  I  am 
talking  desperately  now — and  for  what?  To 
get  your  support  to  add  two  additional  sub- 
msrines  to  our  shlpbxilldlng  program.  Just 
two.  That  will  mean  four  new  nuclear  subs 
In  this  bill  and  advanced  procurement  for 
three  more. 

If  I  had  tbe  rhetoric  of  Edmund  Burke,  the 
passionate  voice  of  Daniel  Webster,  the  ring- 
ing logic  and  orderly  thought  process  of  John 
C  Calhoun,  perhaps  I  could  talk  you  Into 
supporting  as  mtmy  submarines  as  all  of  the 
shipyards  In  all  of  the  United  States  could 
build.  And  if  I  did.  how  many  would  that  be? 

Ten  to  twelve. 

Twelve  submarines  In  1  year  Is  the  most 
that  we  could  realistically  buUd  under  pres- 
ent conditions. 

The  Soviets  have  one  yard  that  can  pro- 
duce more  than  that  In  a  year. 
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The  Soviets  can  build  20  a  year  on  the  day 
shift.  Working  several  shifts,  they  could 
probably  produce  85. 
What  does  that  mean? 
It  means  that  the  present  Soviet  drive  to 
overtake  us  In  all  categories  of  submarines 
Is  Irreversible — Irreversible. 

The  Soviets  are  ahead  of  us  in  total  sub- 
noarlnes — they  have  about  360  to  our  147. 
They  are  ahead  of  \is  In  most  categories  of 
submarines,  and  they  are  moving  to  be  ahead 
In  all  categories  by  1975 — and  there  is  noth- 
ing, nothing,  nothing  we  can  do  about  It. 
Let  me  tick  off  the  numbers  for  you: 
Tbe  Soviets  have  220  nonnuclear  attack 
submarines  to  59  for  the  United  States. 

They  have  50  or  slightly  more  balllBtle- 
mlssUe  submarines  to  41  for  the  United 
States.  But  aU  41  of  the  United  SUtes  sub- 
marines are  nuclear,  and  about  20  to  23  of 
the   Soviet   submarines   are   nuclear. 

They  have  about  66  submarines  that  fire 
tbe  cruise  missile,  about  36  of  which  are 
nuclear  powered.  The  United  States  has  no 
submarines  that  fire  cruise  missiles.  Tbe 
cruise  missile  will  go  400  miles.  We  have 
nothing  like  It. 

Supposedly,  the  Russian  numerical  su- 
periority Is  offset  by  our  lead  In  nuclear 
submarines.  But  the  Russian  buildup  In 
nuclear  submarine  construction  capability 
means  that  our  lead  Is  rapidly  disappearing. 
At  present,  In  total  nuclear  submarines  we 
have  88  and  the  Soviets  about  80.  In  all 
probability,  they  will  be  ahead  of  us  by  the 
end  of  the  year.  What  the  relative  building 
capability  means  is  this:  Even  If  we  decided 
now — not  tomorrow  but  now.  today,  In  the 
House — to  try  to  reverse  the  trend.  It  would 
be  at  least  5  years  before  we  could  begin  to 
do  so.  And  before  we  could  start  catching 
up,  the  Soviet  lead  would  g^row  substan- 
tially. 

The  submarine  Is  the  best  strategic  weap- 
on In  the  world. 

That  statement  should  not  surprise  any- 
body. We  have  long  referred  to  the  Polaris 
a.<i  our  most  Invulnerable  deterrent. 

Pot  the  Sovlete.  tiielr  attack  submarines 
provide  a  capability  In  nonnuclear  warfare 
which  promises  the  best  possibility  of  stra- 
tegically outfianklng  us  and  cutting  us  off 
from  our  allies.  By  simple  numbers  alone 
their  submarine  force  gives  them  the  threat 
to  Interdict  our  sealanee  and  deny  us  free 
use  of  the  seas. 

It  Is  Impossible  for  the  United  States  to 
exercise  influence  on  any  continent  in  tbe 
world  except  the  North  American  Continent 
without  free  use  of  the  seas. 

But  the  Soviet  balllstlc-mlsslle  and  crulse- 
nilssUe  submarines  provide  the  capability  of 
bringing  nuclear  warfare  to  our  shores. 

The  latest  Russian  Polaris-type  submarine, 
the  Yankee  class.  he«  the  ability  to  fire  from 
a  submerged  p>06ltlon  a  ballLstlc  missile  with 
a  range  of  1300  miles. 

I  would  like  to  Illustrate  to  tbe  House  the 
threat  that  a  Soviet  submarine  with  a  1,300- 
mlle-range  missile  poses  to  the  United  States. 
If  such  a  submarine  Is  in  tbe  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  this  Is  the  range  Its  missiles  would 
have. 

(Mr.  RIVERS  referred  to  map  in  the  well 
of  the  House.) 

Mr.  RIVERS.  It  could  lay  a  missile  on  Chi- 
cago, Detroit,  New  York.  St.  Louis,  and  any 
city  within  this  range. 

But  the  Soviets  are  testing  a  new  sub- 
marine ballistic  missile  with  estimated  range 
of  3.(X)0  miles.  This  missile  may  be  back- 
fitted  Into  the  Yankee  clase  or  put  Into  a 
new  class  of  submarines  being  specifically 
designed  for  the  missile. 

The  Sovlete  in  the  last  2  years  have  In- 
troduced more  new  submarine  designs  than 
have  ever  been  put  to  sea  In  all  of  naval  his- 
tory during  a  comparable  period.  They  con- 
tinue to  strive  for  Improvement  In  sub  de- 
sign. The  United  States  In  tbe  last  10  years 
has  Introduced  only  one  new  design  sub- 
marine. 
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My  authority  for  those  two  statements.  In 
case  you  question  them.  Is  Hymin  Rlckover. 
If  those  Rusai&n  submarine  missiles  have  a 
range  of  3,000  miles,  you  can  see  on  the  map 
here  what  it  means  In  terms  of  the  threat  to 
tbe  United  States 

But  a  new  and  dangerous  development  has 
come  upon  the  scene  to  double — yes,  I  said 
double — the  threat. 

Today  the  Russian  Yankee  class  ballistlc- 
mlssile-firing  submarines  operate  from  bases 
In  the  Soviet  Union.  They  travel  through  the 
Norwegian  Sea  and  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean — a  distance  of  over  4.000  miles — until 
they  get  In  a  position  to  where  they  can  fire 
their  missiles  on  our  east  coast  cities.  To  re- 
turn home  for  repairs  and  crew  rest  they 
must  again  travel  over  4,000  miles.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  half  of  a  80-day  patrol  will  be 
spent  by  a  Yankee  submarine  going  to  and 
from  Its  patrol  station,  and  during  Its  transit 
time  It  wiU  not  be  within  striking  range  of 
our  cities.  But  now  the  Soviets  are  building 
a  nuclear  submarine  base  In  Cuba — at  Clen- 
fuegos. 

Let  us  not  beat  around  the  bush  with  con- 
jectures. I  tell  you  the  Russians  are  building 
a  sub  base  in  Cuba. 

And  I  chaUenge  any  official  of  the  executive 
branch  to  Issue  an  outright  denial  of  that 
statement. 

No  one  will  do  so. 

Now  let  me  show  you  where  this  base  Is. 
Here  Is  a  map  of  the  Caribbean.  They  sail 
submarines  Into  this  place  here.  It  becomes 
their  lake. 

Now.  let  me  show  you  photographs  of  Rus- 
sian ships  that  have  gone  into  this  harbor — 
Including  a  submarine  tender  which  is  there 
right  now.  They  have  this  tender  right  here, 
right  now,  not  yesterday. 

That  submarine  tender  Is  not  down  there 
on  vacation.  You  can  look  at  this  and  the 
other  photographs. 

Imagine  that  you  had  an  automobile  In 
Washington  that  you  operated  almost  con- 
tinuously, like  a  day  and  night  taxloab.  but 
that  the  nearest  garage  was  In  Boston.  So 
that  every  time  you  needed  repjalrs  or  an  oil 
change  or  a  little  rest  away  from  the  auto- 
mobile for  the  driver,  you  had  to  go  to  Boston. 
You  would  spend  half  your  time  going  and 
coming  to  Boston.  But  If  somebody  built  a 
new  garage  for  you  in  Washington,  yon 
could  double  the  time  of  your  taxlcab  on  the 
streets  of  Washington. 

It  would  mean  the  same  sort  of  thing  for 
tbe  Russians  to  have  a  submarine  base  In 
Cuba. 

The  submarines  could  operate  within  the 
range  of  more  than  half  of  the  United  States 
during  their  entire  patrol  period.  Including 
the  time  they  are  going  to  and  from  their 
base  In  Cleiifuegos.  Even  when  in  that  port 
for  upkeep,  they  could  maintain  their  mis- 
siles In  a  state  of  readiness  easily  within 
range  of  many  major  XSB.  targets. 

And  they  can  also  blackmail  all  of  South 
America.  They  are  sure  we  will  back  down 
as  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon) 
said  a  while  ago. 

Cuba  as  a  Yankee  class  submarine  base 
would  enable  the  Russians  to  about  double 
the  time  "on  target"  for  their  underwater- 
launched  ballistic  missiles. 

To  put  It  another  w&y,  by  using  Cuba,  the 
Soviets  reduce  by  approximately  one-half  tbs 
number  of  mlssUe-finng  submarlnee  they 
need  to  maintain  the  same  ooverage. 

I  am  Includli^  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
a  chart  which  Illustrates  the  great  advantage 
of  a  base  In  Cuba  by  showing  the  compara- 
tive transit  time  and  days  on  station  for 
submarines  operating  out  of  the  Soviet  North 
Fleet  area  and  operating  out  of  Cuba.  It  will 
be  seen  that  In  a  2-month  patrol  the  en- 
statlon  time  for  a  ballistic  missile  submarine 
In  the  middle  Atlantic  Is  32  days  when  op- 
erating from  the  North  Fleet  and  50  days 
when  operating  from  Cuba.  For  a  Oulf  of 
Mexico  station,  It  is  20  days  on  station  when 
operating  from  the  North  Fleet  and  86  days 
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when  operating  ftt>m  Cub*.  In  addition,  u  I 
mentioned,  during  tr«n«lt  time  tbe  suba 
based  in  Cuba  are  within  range  of  target*  in 
the  United  States.  The  chart  also  shows 
that  for  attack  submarines  the  days  on  sta- 
tion are  at  least  doubled  If  the  subs  can 
operate  out  of  Cuba. 
The  chart  follows : 

OtPtOYMENT  COMPARISON:  NORTH  FLEET  VERSUS  CUBA 


Station 

Transit  Tim* ' 
(days) 

nm    (Ma 
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FlMt        Cuba 
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Florida  Sir     . . 

M 
15 
20 

U 
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32            50 
30            52 
20            56 

22            56 
24             56 

Windward  Pais 

Nona  Pass  . 

1« 

u 

2S            56 
28            56 

'  Assumes  12  kt. 

This  great  Increase  In  the  military  effec- 
tiveness of  this  strategic  force  must  certainly 
be  appeaUng  to  Soviet  leaders 

In  cloelng,  I  want  to  read  you  a  pmi%- 
graph: 

"The  peace  of  the  world  and  the  security 
at  the  United  States  and  of  all  American 
States  are  endangered  by  reason  of  the  ee- 
tabllshment  by  the  Slno-Sovlet  powers  of 
an  offensive  military  capability  In  Cuba. 
Including  bases- for  ballistic  mladles  with  a 
potential  range  covering  most  of  North  and 
South  America." 

This  la  the  first  paragraph  of  the  proclMB^ 
tlon  Issued  by  President  John  P.  Kennedy 
In  1063  ordering  the  Interdiction  at  ship* 
carrying  offensive  weapons  to  Cuba.  That 
sentence  describes  the  development  that  was 
the  basis  for  President  Kennedy  taking  the 
action  that  he  did  in  the  Cuban  missile 
crUU  of  io«a. 

I  ask  you  to  reflect  on  what  the  difference 
Is  between  that  development  and  the  devel- 
opment taking  place  In  Cuba  today. 

Regardless  of  what  is  done  on  this  bill 
today,  the  Congress  has  got  to  be  ready  to 
suppnrt  the  buildup  of  our  submarine  force 
In  the  next  Congress  I  intend  to  Intro- 
duce legislation  calling  for  a  program — may- 
be a  crash  program — at  least  to  start  us  on 
our  way. 

I  Intend  to  introduce  legislation  to  force 
whatever  reorganization  Is  necessary  in  the 
command  structure  of  the  Navy  to  assxire 
the  success  of  a  revitalized  submarine  pro- 
gram, which  the  distinguished  chairman  ao 
eloquently  referred  to. 

But  the  country  must  be  ready  now  to 
face  the  threat  posed  by  the  Soviets. 

No  one  has  more  sympathy  than  I  have 

and  you  will  not  see  me  getting  up  and 
criticizing  Richard  Nixon— for  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  He  has  a  terrible  Job. 
an  awesome  Job  The  Constitution  puts  the 
raapooalbUlty  for  the  conduct  of  foreign  af- 
fatra  on  the  ahouldera  of  the  Praaldent  who- 
ever he  may  be.  He  has  to  make  the  decision 
As  Truman  said: 

"The  buck  stops  at  IflOO  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue." 

Whatever  decUlon  he  make*.  I  know  you. 
like  I.  wUl  back  him  op  because  he  hae  to 
make  a  decision— and  it  is  as  simple  as  that 

Tm  KvcLMAK  8ttbma«ii»«  Rac«:  Nkck-and- 
NacK  ToDAT.  UHim  Statto  m  Sacoiro 
Placb  bt  1978? 

(By  Norman  C.  Polmar) 
The  Soviet  nuclear  submarine  force  will 
number  about  ISO  ships  by  the  end  of  1978 
If  current  buUdlng  rates  continue.  In  sharp 
contrast.  United  States  nuclear-powered  sub 
fleet  vrtll  be  running  a  poor  second  by  that 
date,  with   113  ahlps    when  presently  pro- 
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granuned  building  la  completed.  Compound- 
ing the  disparity,  the  Soviet  underseas  fleet 
also  will  Include  more  and  newer  conven- 
tional dlesel -powered  boats  than  will  the 
U.S.  submarine  fleet. 

Fewer  nuclear-powered  submarines  will  be 
built  in  the  United  States  during  the  next 
Ave  years  than  In  any  period  since  the  1950s. 
Soviet  shipyards,  In  contrast,  will  deliver 
three  to  four  times  the  number  of  nuclear 
submarines  added  to  our  forces  In  the  five 
years  which  He  ahead. 

Nxunbers.  of  course,  dont  tell  the  whole 
story.  The  Soviets  also  are  Increasing  the 
qvality  of  their  undersea  craft,  according  to 
Navy  and  civilian  experts  In  the  fleld.  VAdm 
H.  O.  Rlckover,  head  of  the  U.8.  Navy's 
nuclear  propulsion  program,  recently  de- 
clared, "from  what  we  have  been  able  to 
learn  during  the  past  year,  the  Soviets  have 
attained  equality  in  a  number  of  .  .  .  charac- 
teristics [e.g..  weapons,  speed,  depth,  sonar, 
crew  performance]  and  superiority  in  some." 
Of  particular  concern  to  the  VS.  Navy:  the 
high  speed  of  Soviet  nuclear  submarines — 
higher  than  what  Intelligence  officials  had 
previously  estimated  for  Soviet  undersea 
craft.  The  only  major  criticism  of  Soviet  sub- 
marine quality  voiced  recently  by  U.S.  offi- 
cials: Soviet  submarines  continue  to  be  nois- 
ier than  their  American  counterparts. 

Soviet  shipyards  are  now  completing  10  to 
14  nuclear-powered  submarines  each  year. 
with  eight  or  possibly  ten  of  them  being 
ballistic  missile  submarines  of  the  so-called 
Yankee  class  (the  NATO  code  name).  The 
other  A-8ubs  now  being  produced  In  Soviet 
shipyards  are  the  Victor-class  attack  sub- 
marines and  the  Charlle-claas  guided  missile 
submarines.  All  three  claasea.  plus  a  few 
dlesel -powered  Bravo-class  submarines  and 
a  flfth  class  (with  an  as-yet-undetermlned 
propulsion  system)  are  all  new  designs. 

Under  current  planning  U.S.  nuclear  ship- 
builders win  complete  four  attack  subma- 
rines In  1971.  six  In  1972.  two  In  1873,  four 
m  1974.  two  In  1975.  and  three  In  1978.  With 
the  Soviets  having  overtaken  the  U.S.  Navy 
In  number  of  nuclear  submarines  during 
the  winter  of  1970-1971.  the  advantage  Is 
now  clearly  with  the  Soviets  In  this  Impor- 
tant sphere  of  naval  endeavor. 

U.S.     YARDS    FOLDED 

While  the  number  of  Soviet  shipyards  that 
could  produce  nuclear  submarines  has  In- 
creased In  the  past  few  years  from  two  to  four 
or  Ave.  the  number  of  U.S.  shipyards  with  a 
nuclear  building  capability  has  dropped.  The 
four  or  five  Soviet  yards  that  now  are  turning 
out  10  to  14  nuclear  subs  a  year  have  the 
capability  of  producing  30  a  year  on  a  single- 
shift  basis,  according  to  Admiral  Rlckover; 
If  they  went  to  three  shifts,  they  probably 
could  turn  out  36  a  year. 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  record  year  1964 
when  American  shipyards  turned  out  17  nu- 
clear submarines  (four  attack  and  13  Polaris) . 
the  United  States  Is  losing  Its  nuclear  ship- 
building capability:  out  of  the  A-sub  build- 
ing business  are  the  now-defunct  New  York 
Shipbuilding  Corp..  the  General  Dynamics 
yard  at  Qulncy.  Mass..  and  the  problem- 
plagued  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard.  This 
leaves  the  Ingalls  (Litton)  yard  at  Pascagoula. 
Miss  .  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  flrm  In 
Virginia,  the  General  Dynamics  Electric  Boat 
yard  In  Oroton,  Conn.,  and  the  Naval  Ship- 
yard at  Mare  Island,  Calif. 

These  four  yards  have  the  capability  of 
buUding  only  Ave  or  six  A-subs  a  year,  even 
if  they  work  aroimd  the  clock.  This  low 
production  capability  will  continue  Into  the 
late  1970e  because  of  the  31 -submarine  Po- 
laris/Poeeldon  conversion  program. 

17 .8.  mum  raocaAM 
Actual  U.S.  production  during  the  next 
few  years  will  not  even  reach  the  existing  cap- 
ability, but  will  average  only  3^  boata  a  year 
through  1976  at  least.  The  PY  71  shlpbuUdlng 
program  long  debated  and  recently  passed  by 
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the  Congress  has  pushed  this  up  slightly  but 
the  arguments  were  between  building  three 
or  four  submarines  with  FY  72  fundsl  The 
foiu^h— not  requested  by  the  Admlnlstra. 
tlon— was  added  at  the  Insistence  of  the 
late  Chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Scrvloes 
Committee.  L.  Mendel  Rivers.  (These  sub 
marines  will  be  completed  about  1977.) 

The  nuclear  submarines  now  being  built 
In  U.S.  shipyards  are  all  Sturgeon  (SSN-e37) 
class  attack  submarines.  They  are  advanced 
undersea  craft  fitted  with  the  BQQ-a  sonar 
suite  and  the  8UBROC  anti-submarine  tor- 
pedo/mlasUe  system.  However,  these  subma- 
rlnes  probably  are  slower  than  their  Russian 
contemporaries  because  of  their  power  plant 
limitations.  The  new  U.S.  submarines  have 
the  S5W  reactor,  which  first  went  to  sea  in 
the  A-sub  Skipjack  In  1959.  Although  the  re- 
actor  plant  has  remained  the  same  (and  the 
same  15.000  horsepower  Is  assumed),  the  size 
of  submarines  has  Increased  considerably 
Skipjack  Is  251Vi  feet  In  length  and  displaces 
3.500  tons  submerged;  Sturgeon  is  292  feet 
long  and  displaces  4.630  tons,  an  Increase  of 
more  than  32 '"r  In  displacement. 

Two  long-delayed  U.S.  submarine  designs 
are  In  the  offing:  the  a6N-688  "quiet"  sub- 
noarlne  and  the  S6N-688  "high-speed"  sub- 
marine. The  lone  8SN-686  will  have  a  tur- 
bine-electric drive  propulsion  system  vloe  the 
steam  turbine  system  In  all  previous  US 
nuclear  submarines  except  TulUbee.  This  U 
expected  to  reduce  the  submarine's  self-gen- 
erated noise  level  considerably,  she  wUl  be 
slightly  larger  than  the  Sturgeon  class  and 
somewhat  slower.  Although  primarily  an  op- 
eratlonal  test  platform  for  the  turbine-elec- 
tric plant  and  other  quieting  features  the 
S8N-686  WUl  be  fully  outfitted  with  eonar 
SUBROC.  and  ASW  torpedoes,  making  her  a 
combatant  submarine.  Construction  of  the 
3SN-685  has  been  delayed  several  times  by 
Department  of  Defense  studies  and  reviews 
but  hopefully  her  keel  will  be  laid  down  at 
the  Electric  Boat  yard  In  Oroton  In  June  1971 
under  a  $77.9-mUllon  contract  Issued  In  Oc- 
tober. She  should  be  completed  In  early  1974. 
The  SSN-688  class  Is  intended  as  the  fol- 
low-on to  the  Sturgeon  class  as  the  U.S. 
Navys  basic  attack  submarine  design.  These 
submarines  will  be  considerably  larger  than 
their  predecessors  (360  feet  and  6^100  tons), 
in  part  to  accommodate  a  larger  reactor  plant 
to  give  them  higher  underwater  speeds.  Re- 
portedly difficulties  In  producing  a  suitable 
high-horsepower  submarine  power  plant  are 
believed  to  have  resulted  In  Admiral  Rlck- 
over's  adopting  the  D30-type  reactor  used 
In  the  surface  warships  Bainbridge  and  Trux- 
tun.  According  to  unofficial  and  possibly  op- 
timistic reports,  the  SSN-68a  class  subma- 
rines will  have  an  underwater  speed  of  ap- 
proximately 40  knota. 

Newport  News  Shipbuilding  will  construct 
the  8SN-688.  laying  the  keel  m  1971  and 
completing  her  about  1974  or  1978.  Plve  other 
SSN-688  class  submarines  already  author- 
ized would  be  completed  In  1975-1976.  It  U 
anticipated  that  the  Navy  will  build  26  to  30 
of  thU  class  at  private  yards  during  the  1970a 
and  early  1980s  at  an  estimated  total  pro- 
gram cost  that  could  go  as  high  as  •6-bUllon. 
They  would  then  be  replaced  on  the  building 
ways  by  a  later  S6N  design  that  Is  stUl  being 
developed. 

Recent  congressional  action  on  the  FY  71 
budget  approved  »430.6-milllon  for  three  of 
the  88N-688B  and  H88-mllllon  for  an 
additional  8617-088  not  Included  In  the 
budget  request.  This  plus  »e7.6-mUllon  from 
prior  years'  budgeta  for  advanced  procure- 
ment works  out  to  $166-mlIllon  per  SSN-688, 
although  If  five  were  built  per  year  the  esti- 
mated coet  would  be  •130-mlllion  each. 

Congress  also  approved  •46-mlllion  for  ad- 
vanced procurement  for  FY  73  and  an  addi- 
tional 822.5-mlUlon  for  advanced  procure- 
ment for  one  other  SSN-668  not  Included  In 
the  budget  request.  There  Is  another  t43.6- 
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million  from  FY  70  funds  available  for  ad- 
vanced procurement  In  FY  72. 

Even  with  Soviet  progress  and  the  U.S. 
slowdown  In  the  nuclear  submarine  efforts, 
there  is  no  sense  of  urgency  within  the  Nixon 
Administration  to  push  nuclear  submarine 
development.  Admiral  Rlckover  has  related 
this  saga  of  8SN-688  priorities : 

•Over  a  year  ago  |ln  1969],  in  view  of  the 
serious  situation  we  face  relative  to  the 
Russians.  I  asked  for  what  Is  known  as  a 
BRICKBAT  priority  for  these  submarines. 

"The  BRICKBAT  priority  automatically 
makes  a  project  eligible  for  the  highest  In- 
dustrial rating.  It  must  go  to  the  President 
for  final  approval. 

"In  January  1969.  the  then  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  [Barry  ShllUto]  recom- 
mended to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense that  BRICKBAT  priority  be  approved 
for  the  entire  S8N-686  class  program.  Later, 
when  he  became  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, he  tvrned  down  his  own  Navy  recom- 
mendation. Apparently  the  Russians  had  be- 
come nicer  people  by  that  time. 

"In  March  1970,  after  more  than  a  year 
of  fooling  around  within  the  lower  echelons 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  The  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  finally  recommended 
that  the  President  approve  BRICKBAT  pri- 
ority for  only  one  ship,  the  lead  ship  SSN- 
688,  and  even  then  for  only  a  part  of  that 
ship." 

Congress  expressed  Its  dlapprobatlon  at  the 
lack  of  a  BRICKBAT  priority  and  noted  in  a 
hearing  report  that  In  February  1970  during 
a  DSARC  review  of  the  SSN-688  program 
Navy  told  DoD  that  the  lack  of  BRICKBAT 
priority  and  the  Impact  of  the  General  Elec- 
tric strike  had  already  resulted  In  an  ir- 
recoverable 11 -month  delay  for  each  ship  in 
the  program  and  that  dollar  impact  of  the 
delay  could  not  be  determined.  The  hearing 
report  went  on  to  state  that  "any  delay  In 
these  urgently  needed  submarines  postpones 
the  Navy's  ability  to  counter  effectively  and 
fully  the  rapidly  expanding  Soviet  submarine 
threat." 

On  the  missile  submarine  front,  the  Navy 
iB  striving  for  Department  of  Defense  ap- 
proval of  the  ULMS — Underwater  Long- 
range  Missile  System — that  would  replace 
the  Polaris  Toseldon  submarines  during  the 
1980s.  The  41  ballistic  missile  subs  now 
In  U.S.  service  were  completed  from  1960 
to  1966,  and  the  oldest  will  be  25  years  old 
by  the  time  the  first  ULMS  craft  could  be 
fully  operational.  The  ULMS  concept  pro- 
vides for  an  advanced  submarine  especially 
designed  for  quiet  operation  (lessening  the 
possibility  of  detection),  high  crew  hablt- 
ablUty,  and  a  low  in-port-to-at-sea  ratio 
(to  Increase  the  time  spent  on  station). 
Further,  this  submarine  would  be  armed  with 
missiles  capable  of  traveling  some  6.000  miles. 
Increasing  the  Soviet  ASW  requirements  by 
several  orders  of  magnitude  should  an  at- 
tempt be  made  to  counter  the  ULMS  sub- 
marines. But  again,  budget  restrictions  and 
opposition  to  the  ULMS  concept — in  the 
Congress  and  by  the  Air  Force — could  con- 
siderably delay  the  program  or  result  In  only 
a  marginal  improvement  over  the  existing 
Polaris /Poseidon  submarlnee,  which  have  a 
2.700-to  3.000-mlle  missile. 

The  total  ULMS  program  could  run  up  to 
llO-bllllon,  In  the  ofrfnlon  of  some  naval  ob- 
servers. The  figure  Is  very  tentative  because 
characteristics  of  the  ship — numbers  of  mis- 
siles carried,  size,  and  8pcH»d — and  of  the  mis- 
siles themselves,  and  the  total  number  of 
ULMS  sube.  have  not  yet  been  decided,  even 
by  the  Navy.  Numbers  of  missiles  proposed 
for  each  ULMS  sub  vary  between  12  and  34, 
and  25  ships  for  the  ULMS  force  has  been 
mentioned. 

Funding  for  ULMS  has  been  In  the  re- 
•earch,  development,  test,  and  evaluation 
(RDT&E)  account  to  date — $5  4 -million 
through  FY  69,  $10-mUUon  In  FY  70,  $44- 
mllUon  In  FY  71,  and  for  FY  72  Informed 
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sources  say  about  $110-mUUon  will  be  re- 
quested. 

But  If  we  are  to  look  forward  to  advanced 
U.S.  nuclear  submarines  such  as  the  SSN-688 
and  ULMS,  what  of  the  Soviet  efforta  during 
the  19708?  The  Yankee-class  missile  sub- 
marines may  have  two  nuclear  reactors  ca- 
pable of  60,000  horsepower,  according  to  some 
estimates.  This  means  the  Soviets  could  al- 
ready have  a  single-reactor,  30,000  bp  plant 
(50%  more  than  the  U.S.  S6W  reactor)  that 
would  give  Soviet  submarines  a  speed  ad- 
vantage over  U.S.  undersea  craft  until  the 
SSN-6888  enter  service. 

Building  on  this  technology,  the  Sovleto 
cotild  lead  In  nuclear  submarine  planta  In 
the  coming  decade.  The  Yankee  is  armed  with 
16  SS-N-6  mlBelles  credited  with  a  range  of 
1,300  to  1,600  miles.  The  even  newer  "Sawfly" 
missile,  with  a  range  of  at  least  2,700  to 
3,000  miles,  already  exlste  and  may  be  back- 
fitted  In  older  Soviet  ballistic  missile  sub- 
marines or  may  be  for  the  next  generation 
of  Soviet  missile  submarines  that  could  al- 
ready be  on  the  building  ways. 

Program  continuity  Is  the  secret  to  keep- 
ing a  complex  technological  effort  alive  and 
growing  at  a  steady  pace.  The  United  States 
may  have  forfeited  continuity  and  steady 
growth  to  the  Soviets.  The  U.S.  nuclear  sub- 
marine design  and  construction  capability — 
which  was  able  to  deliver  17  nuclear  sub- 
marines In  1964 — already  has  been  dispersed 
to  an  alarming  degree.  When  the  Polarls-to- 
Poeeldon  conversion  work  is  done  and  un- 
less ULMS  construction  and  design  of  an 
SSN-688  follow-on  are  begun,  the  United 
States'  parity  In  this  field  may  be  Irretriev- 
ably lost. 

Meanwhile,  since  the  Yankee-Charlle-Vlc- 
tor  family  of  missile  and  attack  nuclear  sub- 
marines first  went  to  sea  In  the  late  19608, 
the  Soviets,  If  pest  performance  is  any  guide, 
already  have  the  next  clsas  (or  classes)  of  A- 
subs  on  the  drawing  boards  or  possibly  build- 
ing ways.  The  Sovieta  have  built  up  too  great 
a  nuclear  submarine  design  and  construction 
capability  and  perceive  too  great  a  strategic 
requirement  for  them  to  stand  Idle.  If  they 
continue  to  surge  ahead,  by  1976  It  may  be 
too  late  for  the  U.S.  to  catch  up — not  merely 
in  numbers  but  In  quality  and  capability  to 
meet  the  threat. 

UNITED    STATES    AND    SOVIET    SUBMARINE   STRENGTHS 

(Estimated  January  1971) 


Submarine  type 


United 

States   Soviet  Un  on 


Ballistic  missile,  nuclear 
(SSBN). 

Ballistic  missile,  diesel(SSB)  . . 
Guided  missile,  nuclear  (SSGN). 
Guided  missile,  diesel  (SSG)     . 

Attack,  nuclear  (SSN) 

Atlaci(,  diesel.  post-WWII  (SS). 
Attack,  diesel,  war-built  (SS- 

AGSS). 
Coastal-experimental  (SS- 

AGSS). 


Total  subs. 
Ballistic  missiles  . 


141 


16>wHh  16 

tubes. 
9  with  3  tubes. 
0    25!  with  3  tubes. 
0    35:. 
0    30. 
50    20". 
12    2155. 
37    0. 


6    Several. 


146    '50>. 
656    357 ». 


I  With  16  tubes. 

'  Approximate. 

>  Does  not  include  C.  400  anti/ship  cruise  missiles. 


KANSAS  DCXrrORS 


HON.  LARRY  WINN,  JR. 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8, 1971 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  a 
rather  severe  Indictment  of  Kansas  phy- 
sicians by  a  study  group  sponsored  by 
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Ralph  Nader  was  carried  by  the  Associ- 
ated Press  wire  service.  Mr.  Nader's 
group  cited  a  study  by  the  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Health  Manpower 
supporting  their  contentions. 

As  a  result  of  the  wire  service  report,  I 
instituted  an  inquiry  with  the  Public 
Health  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Today, 
I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  result  of  my  inquiry  which  is  far  dif- 
ferent than  the  study  group's  findings. 

The  acting  director  of  the  Division  of 
Physician  and  Health  Professions  Edu- 
cation of  the  Public  Health  Service  re- 
sponded to  me  by  writing: 

We  believe  the  statement  made  In  the 
article  to  the  effect  that  48%  of  the  State's 
doctors  took  no  further  education  In  a  ten 
year  period  studied  Is  grossly  in  error. 

He  went  on  to  add : 

This  (the  article)  obviously  does  not  con- 
sider pyeer-to-peer  consultations,  hospital- 
oriented  continuing  education  experiences, 
journal  article  reading  or  a  host  of  other 
methods  whereby  a  physician  does  obtain 
education. 

As  a  result  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ices' disagreement  with  Mr.  Nader's  study 
group,  I  have  become  concerned  about 
the  possible  effects  of  such  erroneous 
statements.  To  quell  any  possible  misgiv- 
ings anyone  might  have  about  the  qual- 
ity of  Kansas  physicians,  I  also  con- 
tacted a  person  that  I  feel  to  be  an  expert 
in  such  matters,  particularly  as  they  re- 
late to  Kansas. 

The  man  is  Jesse  D.  Rising.  M.D., 
chairman  of  postgraduate  medical  edu- 
cation at  the  University  of  Kansas 
Medical  Center.  I  asked  Dr.  Rising  if  he 
would  care  to  comment  on  the  wire  serv- 
ice report.  Today,  I  am  pleased  to  be 
able  to  share  his  comments  with  you,  as 
follows : 

Comment  on  Ralph  Nadis's  Indictmknt  of 

OoNTDnnNO  Edtjcation  fob  Doctors 

(By:   Jeose  D.  Rising.  M.D.) 

The  Associated  Press  wire  service  carried 
imder  a  Washington  dateline  an  article  that 
was  printed  in  the  Kansas  City  Times  for 
November  9  under  the  headline,  "Poor 
Health  Care  Assailed."  In  this  article  there 
were  several  indictments  of  physicians  and 
the  health  care  system  In  the  United  States. 
The  validity  of  these  criticisms  was  put  In 
doubt  because  of  the  final  paragraph  of  the 
article  which  was : 

"The  report  said  a  Kansas  study  showed 
that  48  percent  of  the  state's  doctors  took 
no  education  in  the  10-year  period  studied, 
even  though  the  State  provided  "circuit 
rider"  courses  which  went  to  the  doctors." 

This  statement  occasioned  surprise  and 
disbelief  In  ECansas  because  it  seemed  to  Im- 
ply that  the  State's  doctors  are  especially 
lax  in  continuing  education  whereas  they 
are,  in  fact,  In  the  forefront  in  this  regard 
Upon  looking  Into  the  situation  It  developed 
that  no  "Kansas  study"  of  the  total  continu- 
ing education  activities  of  physicians  In  the 
state  had  ever  been  done.  There  had,  how- 
ever, been  a  study  of  the  participation  of 
Kansas  doctors  In  courses  offered  by  one  In- 
stitution in  the  State:  the  Department  of 
Postgraduate  Medical  Education  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas  School  of  Medicine.  In 
this  study  the  total  number  of  doctors  "at 
risk"  Included  many  who  were  not  In  active, 
private  practice,  e.g.  retired  physicians,  many 
physicians  In  State  hospitals  (often  as  part 
of  their  training) ,  and  physicians  at  military 
posts  who  had  licenses  to  do  some  "moon- 
lighting" practice  in  the  State. 
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Tli«  University  of  tr^nmm  Medical  Sohool'8 
Department  of  Poatgraduate  Me<llcal  Educa- 
tion la  one  of  the  Nation's  outstanding  inatl- 
tutions  for  continuing  medical  education, 
and  has  a  reputation  (or  attracting  a  higher 
percentage  of  practicing  physicians  from 
Its  area  of  responsibility  than  perhaps  any 
other  such  department.  In  addition  to  tbat 
It  has  had  enroUees  from  every  other  State 
in  tbe  Union  annually  for  over  ten  years.  In 
spite  of  this,  however,  it  fumlahea  only  a 
:nlaortty  of  tbe  continuing  education  ex- 
periences tbat  keep  doctors  up-to-date.  There 
are  nximerous  other  formal  continuing  edu- 
cation activities  (or  doctors,  and.  as  pointed 
out  In  a  recent  article  In  tbe  Journal  of  the 
Wansaw  Medical  Society — attached — even 
more  Important  and  more  numerous  In- 
formal ones. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  anyone  who  has 
seriously  studied  the  matter  that  It  Is  al- 
most Impossible  for  a  physician  not  to  have 
significant  continuing  education.  It  ts  un- 
fortunate that  hastily  drawn  conclusions 
based  on  incomplete  understanding  and  In- 
adequate Information  are  presented  to  the 
public  with  an  air  of  authority  because  It 
not  only  casts  doubt  on  an  entire  profeaalon 
but  also  because  It  discredits  those  who  ex- 
pound those  conclusions,  albeit  In  a  good 
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MAIL  SERVICE  FOR  GI'S 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NrW    TOKK 

IN  THB  HOU8B  OF  REPRBSENTATIVBS 
Monday.  February  8, 1971 

Mr  DTJLBKI  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
Introducing  legislation  to  extend  the  au- 
thority for  airlifting  parcel*  to  service- 
men stationed  abroad,  as  well  as  to  ex- 
tend free  letter  mall  service  to  all  US. 
servicemen  stationed  outside  the  48  con- 
tiguous States. 

CoBponaoring  the  measure  with  me  are 
most  of  the  members  of  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Etervlce  Committee,  Including 
Representatives  Corbxtt,  Hxndkrson, 
Ddall,  DairnLS.  Nnt.  HANLrvr.  Wilsow, 
Waldh,  Whttx,  Pord,  HAimToif,  Brasco. 
Pinicii.L,  Bkvill,  Chappcll,  Oross,  Dn- 
wufSKi,  JoHwsow,  Scott,  McCLtmc,  Ho- 

CAN,  HiLLIS,  and  POWILL. 

The  present  law  Involving  parcel  air- 
lift— PAL— expires  on  July  1.  1971,  and 
no  provision  was  made  for  its  extension 
In  the  Postal  Reform  Act  laat  year.  Air- 
lift of  PAL  mail  Is  on  a  space  available 
basis. 

On  my  several  visits  to  the  Par  East 
and  to  Europe  since  Joining  the  commit- 
tee, I  have  become  wen  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  prcMnpt  dellwry  of  mall  to 
our  servicemen. 

NO  PBovmoN  tN  ■xrosM  law 

In  rewriting  the  postal  laws  as  a  part 
of  postal  reform  legislatlaci  last  year,  the 
CongreM  overlooked  the  forthcoming  ex- 
piration of  the  PAL  mall  provision.  Pres- 
ent law  provides  a  maximum  of  30  pounds 
weight  and  size  of  1  cubic  foot — 80 
Inches,  girth  and  length  combined. 

In  proposing  an  extension  of  this  law, 
I  am  also  proposing  that  the  size  limita- 
tion be  Increased  to  72  inches.  Experience 
has  proven  that  the  present  limit  of  80 
Inches  is  Inadequate  with  relation  to  the 
weight  limitation. 
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In  the  same  legislation  I  am  proposing 
that  free  letter  mall  service  be  provided 
for  U.S.  servicemen  on  overseas  assign- 
ments. Present  law  permits  free  letter 
mall  service  only  for  servicemen  assigned 
to  combat  areas. 

This  mailing  privilege  would  extend 
not  only  to  letters,  but  alao  to  sound- 
recorder  communications — a  currently 
popular  method  for  servicemen  to  com- 
munlcate  with  their  families. 

frxxD  ror.  sekvicx  is  clear 

I  sponsored  similar  legislation  2  years 
ago  and  it  was  approved  by  the  House, 
but  no  action  was  taken  by  the  Senate 
committee,  nor  was  any  provision  made 
in  the  postal  reform  legislation. 

I  consider  the  need  for  this  extension 
of  the  free  letter  mail  service  for  our 
troo[>s  overseas  to  be  fully  as  important 
today  as  it  was  2  years  ago  when  it  was 
approved  by  the  House 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  servicemen, 
wherever  they  are  assigned  outside  the 
48  contiguous  States,  are  entitled  to  pri- 
ority mail  service.  Servicemen  have  no 
choice  on  their  a&sigmnents. 

My  bill  also  is  proposing  airlift  for  sec- 
ond-class news  publications  for  all  serv- 
icemen on  overseas  assignment.  These 
publications  are  worthless  on  receipt  if 
they  must  depend  upon  routine  mall 
transportation. 
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NIXON  INTENDS  TO  CONTINUE  THE 
PIOHT  AGAINST  POLLUTION 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or    AIIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  8. 1971 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
learned  to  expect  dramatic  leadership  on 
the  environment  from  President  Nixon 
and  during  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage the  President  renewed  his  commit- 
ment to  insure  that  every  citizen  will 
have  a  clean  and  livable  environment. 

During  the  first  2  years  of  his  adminis- 
tration. President  Nixon  took  unprece- 
dented steps  to  clean  up  our  natural  sur- 
roundings. His  37-polnt  program  awl- 
dressed  Itself  to  a  broful  spectrum  of 
environmental  problems.  The  creation  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
was  a  long-needed  reorganlzatlonal  move 
to  bring  all  of  the  Government's  environ- 
mental protection  activities  under  one 
roof.  Under  the  leadership  of  a  dynamic 
administrator,  this  one  agency  has  al- 
ready shown  promise  of  having  a  pro- 
found Impact  upon  our  environment. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  President  Indi- 
cated In  his  address  to  the  Congress,  he 
intends  to  pursue  environmental  protec- 
tion with  even  greater  vigor.  He  has 
nromised  strong  new  Initiatives  for  clean- 
ing up  our  air  smd  water,  for  combating 
noise  pollution,  and  for  expanding  our 
national  parks  system. 

The  condition  of  our  environment  Is 
still  critical  and  President  Nixon  has 
served  notice  that  he  Intends  to  continue 
the  fight  against  pollution  until  the  Job 
is  done.  It  Is  a  message  that  must  be  wel- 
comed by  all  Americans. 


THE   HEROIN   EPIDEMIC   IN 
WASHINGTON.  DC. 


HON.  aENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CAUFoaNTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8. 1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  aware  of  the  drug  prob- 
lem in  the  United  States,  but  I  am  not 
sure  we  are  aware  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem.  In  our  Nation's  Capital, 
it  is  estimated  that  in  certain  areas  more 
than  one  out  of  three  people  between  the 
ages  of  20  and  24  are  addicted  to  heroin. 

The  91st  Congress  enacted  the  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970.  This  law  authorizes  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  Increase  treatment,  prevention,  and 
rehabilitation  programs  for  drug  abuse. 
In  addition,  the  Drug  Abuse  Act  increases 
the  penalties  for  the  professional  drug 
offenders. 

In  addition.  Congress  enacted  the  Drug 
Abuse  Education  Act  to  introduce  drug 
education  courses  in  our  schools  and 
churches  in  order  to  enlighten  our  youth 
on  the  perils  of  drugs. 

While  this  legislation  has  not  been  In 
effect  long  enough  to  show  results  in 
curbing  the  drug  menace,  I  feel  that 
these  laws  are  effective  steps  toward 
eliminating  this  hazard  to  the  health  of 
our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include 
in  the  Congressional  Record  an  article 
that  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  February  5.  1971.  This  article  calls 
the  heroin  problem  in  Washington  an 
"epidemic, "  and  I  feel  that  its  statistics 
will  help  the  Congress  in  evaluating  the 
current  laws  and.  If  necessary,  in  draft- 
ing new  legislation. 

The  article  follows: 

Crrr  Hkboin  EpmcMic  Crm> 
(By  William  L.  Clalbome) 

Heroin  addiction  runs  as  high  as  36  per 
cent  among  all  young  men  between  20  and 
24  years  of  age  who  live  In  a  three-square- 
mlle  area  beginning  six  blocks  north  of  the 
White  House,  the  city's  Narcotics  Treatment 
.^d ministration  estimated  yesterday. 

A  study  by  the  NTA,  based  on  residency  of 
addicts  treated  by  the  city,  says  the  District 
l.s  engulfed  in  an  "alarming  heroin  epi- 
demic." 

If  the  study's  figures  are  accurate,  nearly 
half  the  city's  estimated  10.800  addicts  live 
in  a  7.7  square  mile  section  of  the  Inner  city 
that  encompasses  the  most  densely  popu- 
lated portion  of  Washington. 

The  dimensions  of  recent  Increases  In  the 
estimate  of  heroin  use  here  are  so  great,  ac- 
cording to  the  head  of  the  city's  Narcotics 
Treatment  Administration  (NTA),  that  a 
nearly  10-fold  Increase  In  the  $3.5  mllllon-a- 
year  antidrug   program   Is   needed. 

Describing  the  recent  Increases  In  the  es- 
timated number  of  addicts — from  1.182  to 
18,800  in  18  months — as  "ominous,"  Dr  Rob- 
ert L.  DuPont  said  his  own  program  Is  only 
"sklnunlng  the  surface." 

He  conceded  that  part  of  the  increase  m 
the  addict  population  estimate  can  be  at- 
tributed to  vastly  Improved  reporting  meth- 
ods, but  said  that  the  18.800  figure  could 
even  be  low.  The  estimate  Is  based  on  annual 
neroln  overdose  deaths,  with  one  death  rep- 
rMentlng  an  estimated  300  addicts. 
Even  as  it  treats  20  per  cent  of  the  esti- 
mated addicts  here,  a  l^er  portion  than  any 
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other  major  city,  the  NTA  program  remains 
••(fTOBSly  inadequate."  DuPont  said. 

The  comprehensive  profile  of  heroin  addic- 
tion which  DuPont  released  at  a  District 
Buu'dlng  press  conference  yesterday,  con- 
tained the  NTA's  first  attempt  to  locate  the 
addict  population  by  neighborhoods. 

Using  the  cltys  nine  service  areas  as  a  geo- 
graphical base,  DuPont's  staff  distributed  the 
liSao  estimated  addicts  according  to  the 
percentage  of  NTA  patients  living  in  each 
gervlce  area. 

The  Inner-clty  sectors  showed  the  highest 
concentrations  of  heroin  use— ranging  to  40 
addicts  per  1,000  population — and  the  areas 
west  of  Rock  Creek  Park  showed  the  least 
concentrations. 

The  extent  of  heroin  use  measured  In  per- 
centages of  certain  age  groupings  surprised 
even  the  NTA  officials. 

The  survey  concludes  that  In  service  area 
6  the  model  cities  neighborhood  that  begins 
niorth  of  the  White  House  and  extends  east- 
ward toward  the  Capital,  34  per  cent  of 
youths  between  ages  16  and  19  and  38  per 
cent  of  those  between  20  and  24  are  addicted 
to  heroin. 

The  area  has  a  total  Indicated  addict  pop- 
uUtlon  of  4,066,  which  Is  24  per  cent  of  the 
city's  estimated  addict  populaUon,  a  ratio  of 
40  J  addicts  per  1,000  residents. 

The  model  cities  area  has  the  highest  pop- 
ulation density  per  square  mUe  (30.917),  the 
highest  number  of  welfare  cases  (3,990)  and 
the  highest  number  of  poor  families,  based 
on  1966  Census  Bureau  flgtires. 

Service  area  7,  another  Inner-clty  sector 
Just  to  the  north  of  the  model  cities  sector, 
also  had  a  dlsprc^ortlonately  large  estimated 
share  of  the  addict  population. 

The  area  also  has  an  estimated  24  per  cent 
of  the  addict  popxilatlon,  but  because  total 
population  Is  higher,  the  ratio  per  1,000  Is 
30.8. 

That  41^ -square-mile  area  Is  second  to  tbe 
model  cities  section  In  density,  welfare  load 
and  poverty,  according  to  DuPont's  study. 

LEAST  ADOICnON 

The  lowest  rate  of  heroin  addiction,  accord- 
ing to  the  NTA  extrapolation.  Is  In  service 
area  8,  which  Includes  everything  west  of 
Bock  Creek  Park. 

That  area  has  only  an  estimated  67  heroin 
addicts,  for  a  per  thousand  ratio  of  only  0.8. 
The  area  has  the  lowest  population  density, 
the  lowest  welfare  caseload  and  the  fewest 
poor  families. 

The  nimiber  of  addicts  undergoing  treat- 
ment by  private  physicians  is  not  known, 
but  presumably  Inclusion  of  them  would 
Increase  the  proportion  of  addicts  In  higher 
Income  areas. 

Third  In  the  highest  concentration  of 
addicts  per  1.000  population,  according  to 
tbe  study,  Is  area  S  (near  Northeast  and 
Southeast) .  ThU  was  followed  by  area  3 
(east  of  the  Anacostla  River  and  north  of 
Pennsylvania)  and  area  4  (lower  Anacostla). 

Those  areas  had  27.7,  18.9  and  18  heroin  ad- 
dicts per  1.000  population,  respectively. 

A  study  of  the  NTA's  2,769  patients  showed 
that  9S  per  cent  were  black,  80  per  cent  were 
male,  30  per  cent  were  between  the  agea  of 
16  and  20  and  29  per  cent  were  between 
31  and  26  years  old.  Only  8  per  cent  were 
over  41. 

Plfty-elght  per  cent  were  single  and  the 
average  last  year  of  school  completed  was  tbe 
10th  grade.  Tlie  average  number  of  turests 
before  treatment  wa«  4.7  and  the  average 
number  of  convictions  was  1.7. 

MABIXDANA  T7SK 

Porty-nlne  per  cent  of  tbe  patient*  said 
marijuana  was  the  first  drug  they  used,  while 
only  9  per  cent  said  they  started  on  heroin. 
Other  hard  drugs.  Including  barbiturates  and 
amphetamines,  were  listed  as  the  first  drug 
used  by  85  per  cent  of  the  NTA  patients. 

DxxPcnt  released  another  report  yesterday 
that  showed  tbe  results  of  a  six-month  fol- 
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lowup  study  of  626  addicts  selected  randomly 
from  five  NTA  treatment  centers,  Tbe  study, 
DuPont  said,  shows  that  addicts  In  the  NTA 
program  are  less  likely  to  be  arrested  than 
those  who  quit  It. 

Of  the  476  adult  patients  In  the  group,  55 
per  cent  remained  In  treatment  programs 
and  only  19  per  cent  of  tbe  475  were  ar- 
rested during  the  six  months.  Tbe  highest 
retention  rate  (86  per  cent)  was  In  a  group 
of  adults  receiving  high  doses  of  methadone, 
a  synthetic  narcotic  that  blocks  tbe  crav- 
ing for  heroin. 

Tbe  younger  addicts  in  the  program,  most 
of  whom  were  on  abstinence  treatment,  did 
not  fare  so  well.  Forty-two  per  cent  of  the 
youths  surveyed  were  arrested  diulng  the 
six  months,  and  only  40  per  cent  remained  in 
the  program. 
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Puvan  Pensions 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFIT 
INCREASE  NEEDED  NOW 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  8, 1971 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  Insert  in  the  Record,  part  IV  of 
the  article  entitled  "Private  and  Public 
Retirement  Pensions:  Findings  From 
the  1968  Survey  of  the  Aged"  by  Walter 
W.  Kolodrubetz. 


The  levels  of  private  pension  benefits  for 
the  aged  population  are  tbe  result  of  a  vast 
number  of  Interrelated  Influences  stemming 
primarily  from  the  wide  diversity  and  nature 
of  private  pension  formulas.^  Unlike  OASDHI 
benefits,  private  pensions  are  generally  di- 
rectly related  both  to  length  of  service  and 
past  earnings  or  to  length  of  service  alone, 
and  there  are  innumerable  difierencee  in 
the  factors  entering  Into  tbe  computation  of 
actual  benefit  amounts  In  Individual  cases 
As  a  result,  a  much  wider  benefit  range  Is 
found  for  private  ptenslon  than  for  OASDHI 
benefits.  The  median  private  pension,  how- 
ever, was  lower  In  1967  than  the  OASDHI 
median.  The  moat  striking  feature  of  private 
pension  levels  was  tbe  concentration  of  one 
third  of  all  private  pension  payments  In  the 
range  of  $500-$999;  two- thirds  were  between 
$300  and  $1,499  (table  4) . 

This  concentration  of  payments  In  tbe 
$500-$9d9  range  was  found  for  both  married 
couples  and  nonmarrled  persons.  Tbe  dis- 
tributions of  private  pension  Income  for  the 
couples  and  for  nonmarrled  men  were  sim- 
ilar, but  that  for  nonmarrled  women  was  at 
a  somewhat  lower  level.  Although  OASDHI 
benefits  for  nonmarrled  men  were  substan- 
tially lower  than  those  received  by  the  cou- 
ples, such  a  wide  difference  did  not  exist  for 
private  pensions,  because  of  tbe  lack  of  pro- 
vision in  these  plans  for  benefits  for  the 
s|X)u8e.  As  a  result,  the  median  annual  pri- 
vate pension  was  not  very  different  for  cou- 
ples and  nonmarrled  men  ($970  and  $865, 
respectively)  but  the  median  for  nonmarrled 
women  ($665)  was  considerably  leas  than  tbe 
median  for  tbe  couples. 


TABU  4.— SIZE  OF  PRIVATE  PENSION  INCOME  FOR  OASDHI  BENEFICIARIES:  ■  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  AGED  UNITS 

BY  SIZE  OF  PRIVATE  PENSION  INCOME.  1967 


Private  pension  incoois 


All         Married  - 
units         couptes 


Nonmarried  persons 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Number  (in  thousands): 

Total  witli  private  pension  income... 
Reporting  on  private  pension  income 

Percent  of  units 

JltoJ149 

$150  10  J299 

«00to$499 

JbOO  to  V999 

$1,000  to  $1,499 

$1,500  to  $1,999 

$2,000  to  $2,499 

$2,500  to  $2.999 

$3,000  to  $3.499 

$3,500  to  p,999 

$4,000  to  $4,999 

$5,000  to  $7,499 

$7,500  to  $9,999 

$10,000  or  more 

Median  private  pension  income 


1.614 

1,009 
912 

605 
538 

2S7 
265 

317 

1,450 

273 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

2 
6 
13 
33 
19 
11 
6 
3 
2 
2 
2 

8 


$900 


2  3  2                     4 
S  10                    5                     14 

10  17                  II                   16 

34  33                29                  36 

18  21                21                  21 

13  S                11                    6 

7  4                  6                    2 

3  2  4 

2  12 

2  112 

2  ©  I 

m "(0 i ":::".:." 

$972  $779              W64                iB64 


>  Excludes  beneficiaries  who  received  their  1st  banefit  in  Februray  1967  or  later,  tbe  transitionaily  insured,  and  special  "»gt  72" 
beneficiaries;  also  excludes  a  small  number  of  units  reporting  private  pensions  but  no  OASDHI  benefits. 
1 0.5  percent  or  less. 


CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOXTIBIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  8, 1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  capital 
punishment  of  convicted  traitors,  mur- 
derers, and  rapists  continues  to  be  dis- 
cussed by  the  moralists  and  antis.  Seldom 
is  there  even  comment  that  there  is  no 
capital  pimishment  in  14  of  the  50  States, 
and  in  the  other  36  States  there  have 
been  no  executions  because  of  legal  pop- 
py-cock for  over  10  years.  See  my  re- 


marks.   Congressional   Record,   volume 
116,  part  29,  page  39900. 

Serious  and  violent  crimes  continue  to 
Increase,  yet  the  people  hear  only  the 
sociological  and  ethical  Jargon  that  capi- 
tal punishment  does  not  serve  as  a  deter- 
rent to  murder  or  other  heinous  crimes 
There  are  no  statistics,  because  there 
have  been  no  executions.  One  indlsput- 


^BuTMU  of  Labor  StatlsUoa,  Private 
PensUm  Plan  Benefits  (Bulletin  No.  1486). 
1966;  Btireau  of  Labor  Statistics,  ZXtrevt  of 
100  Selected  Pension  Plan*  Dnder  CoUective 
Barffaintnff,  Spring  1998  (Bulletin  No.  1S97), 
1969;  and  Walter  W.  Kolodrubets,  "ftnploy- 
ee  Bene&t  Plans  In  1006,"  SocM  Seettrtty 
BuUettn.  Aprtt  1968. 
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able  fact  is  that  execution  of  the  mur- 
derer does  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  crime — 
at  least  to  the  murderer  who  la  not 
aroimd  to  kill  again. 

Our  people  are  told  time  and  time 
again,  from  Exodus  20:13  that  the  Bible 
says: 

Tbou  abklt  not  Ull. 

The  following  verse,  so  often  ignored, 
reads: 
Tbou  Mhmlt  oot  commit  miultsrj. 

But  those  legal  scholars  so  Intent  in 
denying  the  death  penalty  for  the  bene- 
fit of  society  overlook  the  adultery  com- 
mandment as  being  out  of  touch  with 
the  times.  The  new  liberal  approach 
seems  to  approve  of  selecting  the  conx- 
mandments  wtiich  best  serve  their  pur- 
pose. 

Likewise  overlooked  is  the  21st  chap- 
ter of  Exodus  wherein  Ood  set  forth  the 
Judgments  to  govern  a  moral  society. 

Ezodxis  21:12  reads: 

Ha  tiiat  smlt«tb  a  man  so  that  be  died. 
3haM  be  surely  put  to  deatli. 

A  most  interesting  article  on  the  death 
penalty,  by  the  noted  Journalist.  JenUn 
Lloyd  Jones,  appeared  in  the  local  news- 
paper entitled,  "The  Killer  Who  Is  Ex- 
ecuted Never  Kills  Again."  Admittedly, 
this  is  a  deterrent. 

I  include  Mr.  Jones'  article  as  follows : 

[Prom  tho  Wa&blogton  Evening  Star, 

Feb.  6,  19711 

Thx  KnxxB  Wbo  Is  ExBCTTTXD  Nkvxb  Knxs 

Again 

{By  JeaUn  Lloyd  Jones) 

After  an  incredible  and  Idiotic  seven 
moatlu.  In  whlcb  the  jury  wm  sentenced  to 
a  cumulative  total  of  seven  years  In  the  box. 
Cbarlaa  Manson  and  his  three  female  dis- 
ciples are  pronounced  murderers.  This  was 
not  oQly  one  at  the  cruelest  and  moat  coldly 
sadistic  murders  In  the  history  of  American 
crlnie.  but  the  case  was  so  overwhelming 
that  the  defense  dldnt  even  field  a  witness. 

Now  the  arguments  over  the  sentences  are 
under  way. 

Although  only  14  states  outlaw  capital 
punishment,  no  one  has  been  executed  In  the 
United  States  for  four  years. 

This  Is  the  result  of  a  dnmi-flre  of  propa- 
ganda over  the  past  quarter-century,  ema- 
nating chiefly  from  "social  scientists"  and 
the  clergy,  to  the  effect  that  death  sentences 
constitute  cruel  and  unusual  punishment 
and  perform  no  good. 

The  opponents  of  execution  state  one  truth 
and  then  they  state  three  theories  dressed 
up  like  truth. 

The  truth  la  that  U  an  Innocent  man  were 
to  be  executed  the  error  is  irreversible.  There 
Is  also  a  corollary  truth  which  they  dont 
mention:  Namely,  that  the  executed  klUer 
never  kills  again. 

The  theories  are  theae : 

Capital  punishment  deters  no  ooe. 

The  state  has  no  right  to  take  a  Ufe.  for. 
as  the  Lord  Is  quoted  In  Deuteronomy  33:  3S, 
"To  me  belongeth  vengeance  and  recom- 
pense." 

The  overwhelming  majority  at  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  "grown  beyond"  capital 
punishment  and  want  It  abolished. 

Let's  look  at  them. 

Since  capital  punishment  virtually  disap- 
peared In  America  about  10  years  ago  the 
rates  of  murder  and  rape,  the  two  most 
common  capital  crimes,  have  skyrocketed. 
In  1969,  8.580  persona  were  murdered  in  the 
United  States.  In  i960  (the  last  year  for 
whloii  full  flgurea  are  In).  14J»7  were  mur- 
dered. This  Is  an  Increase  of  69  percent.  Over 
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the  same  10-year  period  the  population  of 
the  country  went  up  12  percent. 

In  1969,  there  were  14.830  rape  complaints 
in  America.  In  1089  there  were  36,470.  an 
increase  of  146  percent. 

It  used  to  be  generally  underatood  In  this 
country  that  the  killer  of  a  lawman  was 
hangad  or  electrocuted.  But  no  more.  And  in 
the  paat  10  years.  661  officers  have  t>een 
killed  while  trying  to  perform  their  duUes 

To  maintain  that  the  threat  of  a  death 
sentence  is  no  deterrent  la  to  say  that  peo- 
ple are  unafraid  of  the  possibility  of  dying. 
If  so,  "Slow  Down."  "Bridge  Out"  and  'Dan- 
ger— 40,000  volU"  signs  are  futile.  But,  of 
oourae,  they  are  not. 

The  srgumsat  that  vengeance  Is  exclu- 
stv«l7  tlie  Lard's  business  would  require  us. 
logically,  to  eliminate  punishment  of  human 
beings  by  human  beings  altogether.  On  this 
theory.  If  we  put  a  thief  in  jail  we  double, 
punish  him. 

Finally,  the  mucb-cherlshed  Idea  that  the 
American  people  are  appalled  by  death  sen- 
tences got  a  rude  jolt  December  16.  when,  in 
a  constitutional  referendum.  IlllnoLslans  re- 
jected the  elimination  of  executions  by  a 
vote  of  1.139  mlUloo  to  637.622.  What  IIU- 
noU  seems  to  want  Is  a  Uttle  safer  living 
for  the  Innocent. 

Much  has  been  madie  of  the  many  years 
which  condemned  prlsoaera  spend  on  death 
row  while  the  appeals  courts  delay,  fiddle 
and  fumble.  Tliare's  a  point  here.  Caryl 
Chessman  was  13  years  In  a  condemned  cell 
before  he  was  finally  led  to  California's  gas 
chamber.  This  is  cruel  and  unusual  punlah- 
msnt  without  a  doubt. 

But  the  way  to  cure  It  Is  to  write  Into  the 
law  that  any  prisoner  under  death  sentence 
wbo  is  not  executed  within  nine  months  gets 
an  autocnatlc  commutation  to  life.  This  Is 
plenty  of  time  to  review  the  proceedings  and 
cofialdw  new  evidence,  if  any.  It  will  force 
appellate  courts  to  put  an  expedite  tag  on 
cases  that  should  certainly  be  heard  expedi- 
tiously. 

Bernard  L.  Oohen,  a  distinguished  Mon- 
treal lawyer  and  long  a  leader  of  Canadian 
Zionists,  last  fall  published  a  book,  "Law 
Without  Order. " 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  fierce 
conditions  in  our  prisons,  Oohen  asserts.  Is 
because  the  moat  vicious  killers  continue  to 
roam  the  yards,  terrorizing  ot^er  prisoners 
and  plotting  kidnaping  of  wardens  and 
guarxle.  In  other  times  these  mad  dogs  would 
have  long  since  been  hanged. 

Cohen  quotes  a  23 -cen tunes-old  argument 
over  capital  punishment  from  the  Mlshnah. 
One  rabbi  said  death  sentences  should  not 
be  Impoeed  oftener  than  once  every  seven 
years,  another  said  every  70,  and  two  more 
said  they  should  not  be  Impoeed  at  all. 

"Whereupon,  Babban  Slmoc.  the  son  of 
Gamaliel,  retorts.  The  men  who  talk  In  this 
way  mulUply  the  sbaddars  of  blood  in 
Israel  •" 
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THE  CROSS-FLORIDA  BARGE  CANAL 
SHOULD  BE  COMPLETED  IN  AN 
AMENDED  ROUTE  WHICH  AT 
SMALL  EXPENSE,  WILL  ENHANCE 
GREATLY,  NOT  DIMINISH  THE 
ECOLOGY  OP  THE  AREA 


MANS  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  8. 1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,500  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or  rxouDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  8, 1971 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  until  the 
President  Issued  his  recent  statement  on 
the  canal  I  was  not  allowed  by  the  Corps 
of  Eiigineers  to  know  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  corps  for  an  alternate  route 
that  would  bypass  the  Oklawaha  River 
at  an  expense  of  perhaps  less  than  $5 
milhon.  The  alternate  should  be  ac- 
cepted; and  there  also  should  be  estab- 
lished a  National  Park  In  the  area,  as  I 
outlined  to  the  Council  on  Environmen- 
tal Quahty  on  February  1,  and  include 
m  my  remarks  herewith. 

At  the  end  of  the  presentation  made 
by  me  and  others  before  the  Council  on 
February  1,  I  was  told  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Council  that  we  would  not  be  al- 
lowed to  see  any  information  presented 
to  the  President  in  this  matter  and  that 
nothing  that  we  would  have  to  say  in  the 
matter  on  the  merits  of  the  President's 
order  could  be  considered  by  the  Coun- 
cil l>ecause  the  White  House  had  already 
acted. 

I  gained  the  impression  that  the  Coun- 
cil had  not  in  fact  made  any  independ- 
ent study  of  the  canal  and  had  only 
passed  on  to  the  President  distorted, 
negative  information  such  as  has  been 
appearing  in  the  press,  particularly  the 
railroad-owned  press  of  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  That  is  obviously  not  a  very  objec- 
tive position  for  the  executive  branch  of 
our  government  to  be  in. 

I  am  still  attempting  to  have  a  chance 
to  have  this  matter  considered  on  Its 
merits,  with  both  sides  having  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard.  Such  opiaortunity  has 
.«-tlll  been  denied  my  constituents,  who 
feel  that  when  legislation  had  provided 
for  a  project  such  as  this,  they  should  be 
given  a  chance  to  be  heard  before  the 
laws  are  repealed. 

The  statement  follows: 
Statement  bt  Conorcssman  Chasi.bh  E.  Bsn- 
NKTT  or  Fi.o>n>A,   Pkbsuabt    1.   1971 

THS  CSOSS-FLORIDA  BAROE  CANAL  AND  rrS  BT- 
vnONS — A  PRESENTATION  TO  THE  COUNCIL  OK 
ENVntONMENTAL    QtTALrTT 

On  January  19.  1971  President  Nlzon  or- 
dered "a  halt"  to  fiirther  construction  of  the 
Croes-FIorlda  Barge  Oanal  "to  prevent  seri- 
ous envlroumental  damages".  Specifically, 
the  President  said  he  did  this  on  advice  of 
the  Couitcll  on  EUivlronmental  Quality  to 
protect  the  "C^lawaba  River— a  uniquely 
beautlTul,  semi-tropical  stream,  one  of  a  very 
few  of  Its  kind  In  the  United  States".  He  said 
"The  Council  has  pointed  out  to  me  that  this 
project  could  endanger  the  unique  wildlife 
of  the  area  and  destroy  this  region  of  unusual 
and  unique  natural  beauty." 

I  have  repeatedly  over  a  period  of  many 
months  tried  to  spe«ik  with  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  on  the  subject  of  the  Oanal 
and  to  be  furnished  with  adverse  Informa- 
tion, to  Which  I  and  others  favoring  the 
Canal  could  respond.  Even  to  date  no  such 
opportunity  has  been  afforded;  and  even  now 
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I  do  not  have  the  Information  and  data 
uDon  which  the  President's  decision  was 
rendered.  I  still  seek  the  information  re- 
Quested  and  all  I  can  do  now  la  make  some 
observations  based  upon  the  President's 
statement. 

The  President  speaks  of  two  things  adverse 
to  the  Canal  route :  endangering  imlque  wlld- 
Ute  and  destroying  a  region  of  beauty.  Even 
t,  cursory  glance  at  the  map,  and  certainly 
any  in-depth  study,  would  show  that  the 
are*  involved  In  acres  of  land  and  water 
Habitat  Is  so  tiny  when  compared  with  the 
adjacent  national  forest  of  430,349  acres, 
that  certainly  no  animal  or  other  living  thing 
U  going  to  be  made  extinct  or  seriously  re- 
duced In  population  by  even  the  most  exten- 
ilve  area  considered  for  the  Canal. 

So,  we  should  look  then  at  what  the  Pres- 
ident says  would  be  the  "destruction  of  a 
region  of  unusixal  and  unique  natural 
beauty",  to  wit:  the  Oklawaha  River  Val- 
ley. I  grant  and  concede  all  the  beauty  he 
altnbutea  to  It.  In  fact  the  stream,  could 
be  a  very  significant  p«u1.  of  an  Impwrtant 
larger  National  Park;  and  as  such  It  would 
be  a  real  treasure  for  the  country  and  man- 
kind. But  stopping  the  Canal,  or  just  nar- 
rowly preserrtng  the  present  b«uiks  of  the 
river  from  higher  waters  will  not  really  pro- 
tect anything;  because  the  stream  would  be 
doomed  to  private  exploitations,  and  there 
would  be  Uttle  of  wild  beauty  protected  and 
virtually  no  wildlife  protected  by  such  a 
course  of  action. 

There  Is  a  great  need  In  our  country  today 
to  have  enough  living  space  where  wild 
^nimii.iR  can  live  and  grow  and  be  protected. 
We  need  "environmental  banks"  which  would 
freeze  large  areas  of  open  space,  green  acres, 
and  wilderness  to  allow  these  aiilmals  room 
to  breathe:  wild  turkeys  which  need  2  to  4 
miles  to  cruise  In;  black  bear — which  need  a 
roaming  distance  of  16  square  wild  miles; 
bobcats  and  deer  which  require  a  4  to  6  mile 
range  and  sometimes  more;  and  panthers 
with  a  25  square  miles  of  wild  land  require- 
ment. I  could  go  on  and  on  with  data  on 
eagles,  osprey,  etc. 

I  recommend  that  the  Canal  not  be  stopped 
but  that  it  be  constructed  to  by -pass  the 
Oklawaha  River  Valley  as  Is  proposed  In  the 
alternate  route  suggested  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  that  there  be  established  an 
Oklawaha  National  Park  to  Include  not  only 
this  river  valley  but  also  the  present  Ocala 
National  Forest  In  Ita  entirety. 

Only  In  this  way  will  there  be  a  significant 
protection  of  the  t>eauty  and  the  wildlife 
sought  to  be  preserved. 

There  are  6,000  deer  In  the  Ocala  National 
Forest  and  these  endangered  species:  less 
than  10  panthers,  60  sandhill  cranes  and 
30  eagles;  also  200  to  600  alligators  which 
■eem  to  be  on  the  increase  because  of  recent 
laws  passed  to  protect  them;  16  bears;  100 
turkeys;  and  200  to  300  ospreys. 

There  are  other  things  of  historic  and  geo- 
logical Interest  in  this  proposed  park  area. 
Under  the  current  authorized  Cross-Florida 
Barge  Canal  project,  Mud  Lake  which  is  near 
the  Eureka  Lock  and  Dam  would  be  fiooded. 
I  have  been  told  that  this  lake  Is  one  of  only 
4  such  lakes  In  the  world,  and  that  it  has 
great  archaeological,  historical,  and  scientific 
values.  It  is  In  Its  final  stages  before  turning 
to  oil  and  It  Is  millions  of  years  old. 

There  are  32  known  prehistoric  Indian 
Middens  In  the  area,  mostly  formed  at  least 
3,000  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  Some 
of  the  earliest  pottery  In  the  United  States 
has  been  discovered  in  these  mounds.  The 
burial  place  of  King  Utlna,  a  contemporary 
and  friend  of  the  European  explorers  of  400 
years  ago  has  been  Identified  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Kerr,  which  would  be  In  this  park. 
Also  Included  would  be  the  site  of  the 
Panton-LesUe  Indian  Trading  Poet  of  the  late 
noo's.  Marjorle  Klnnan  RawUngs  wrote 
beautifully  of  this  area  In  the  "Tearllng". 
F'rederlch   Dellus  wrote   some   of  his   most 
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beautiful  music  about  this  area  when  he  lived 
nearby  on  the  St.  Johns  River. 

There  are  4  publicly  owned  springs  In  the 
Ocala  National  Forest:  Alexander  Springs,  the 
13th  largest  spring  in  the  world;  Juniper 
.Springs;  Fern  Hammock  Springs  and  Pine 
Springs,  which  has  recently  been  discovered. 
Also  there  Is  an  unusual  but  privately  owned 
salt  spring  on  the  edge  of  the  proposed  park 
land.  The  park  land  would  stretch  for  miles 
on  the  bEinks  of  the  St.  Johns  River  and 
along  Lake  George,  which  like  U  70  square 
miles  In  surface,  one  of  the  largest  In  the 
United  States. 

In  addition  to  Lake  George  which  would 
not,  of  course,  be  entirely  Included  in  any 
such  park  there  are  three  other  large  lakes 
In  the  forest — Lake  Dorr,  Lake  Bryant  and 
Lake  Kerr,  and  there  are  over  600  lakes 
of  lessM-  size  In  the  area.  There  are  within  or 
Immediately  adjacent  to  these  lands  58.340 
acres  of  lake  surface. 

In  conclusion,  I  very  much  hoi>e  that  your 
council  will :  First  reverse  Its  objection  to  the 
completion  of  the  canal  providing  it  follows 
the  proposed  alternate  route.  And,  secondly, 
but  equally  Important,  that  you  also  recom- 
mend that  aU  of  the  Oklawaha  River  VaUey, 
both  sides  of  It,  be  put  into  a  new  national 
park  to  embrace  not  only  this  but  also  all  of 
the  present  Ocala  National  Forest. 


O.  K.  ARMSTRONG— STILL  GOING 
STRONG 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  lOBsotmi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday,  February  8, 1971 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  former  Con- 
gressman O.  K.  Armstrong  served  from  a 
portion  of  the  congressional  district  that 
I  now  have  the  privilege  of  representing. 
Although  having  left  congressional  serv- 
ice, he  has  never  "let  down"  and  still  con- 
tinues his  writing  and  lecturing  activities. 

His  vigorous  life  is  superbly  described 
in  an  article  that  appeared  in  the  Spring- 
field. Mo.,  News  &  Leader  issue  of  Jan- 
uary 17,  1971,  written  by  Frank  Parmer. 
I  submit  it  for  the  Record  in  order  that  it 
may  be  shared  by  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows : 
Orland    Kat    AaMSTBONC — His    VrrALirT    Is 
Amazino 
(By  Frank  Farmer) 

Perhaps  the  most  amazing  thing  about  Or- 
land Kay  Armstrong — aside  from  the  fact  he 
has  written  seven  books  and  several  thousand 
magazine  articles — Is  his  vitality. 

At  age  77,  he  strides  off  In  the  same  un- 
compromising manner  he  has  approached 
numerous  controversial  subjects  in  his  life- 
time. His  mind  whips  ahead  to  projects 
planned  while  grudgingly  completing  those 
started. 

"And  I  expect  to  keep  It  up."  he  said 
stoutly. 

Perhaps  the  answer  to  his  physical  and 
mental  prowess  lies  in  discipline:  "A  writer 
has  to  discipline  himself,"  Armstrong  said. 
"If  he  doesn't,  the  day  can  go  by  with  nothing 
done." 

Thtis,  this  writer's  day  begins  about  8:30 
a.m.  He  reads  bis  mall,  eats  breakfast  and  re- 
searches until  about  10:30.  He  writes  until 
lunch  at  12:30,  resumes  writing  at  1:30  and 
writes  or  researches  until  4:30. 

Then,  fatigued  from  physical  Inactivity,  he 
puts  on  hat,  coat  and  gloves  and  assaults  the 
area  surrounding  his  home — called  The  High- 
lands— on  Route  2,  Republic.  An  amateur 
brick  mason,  he  may  lay  brick  for  an  hour 
or  two.  If  the  weather  is  fitting,  or  work  in 
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the  garden  or  plant  and  prune  fruit  tresa.  In 
fall  and  winter,  a  chain  saw  and  his  energ:y 
turn  dead  trees  into  fireplace  fuel. 

Not  all  of  hU  time,  of  course,  is  spent  at 
home;  much  travel  is  required  for  research- 
ing articles  for  Reader's  Digest.  For  example, 
a  series  of  stories  for  the  Digest  on  obscenity 
carried  him  more  than  10,000  n^es.  He  and 
his  wife,  Marjorle  (they  often  oo-author  arti- 
cles or  books),  traveled  6190  miles  by  auto 
and  another  3000  miles  by  plane  researching 
an  article. 

And  while  the  traveling  Is  tiring  and  the 
writing  often  boresome.  Armstrong  does  not 
regret  either;  besides  the  satisfaction  he  re- 
ceives form  turning  out  a  good  piece  which  he 
thinks  may  move  man  somewhat,  he  likes 
to  meet  people.  "That  is  the  most  pleasant 
part,"  he  said,  "meeting  so  many  wonderful 
and  important  people  who  are  always  inter- 
ested in  what  you  are  doing." 

"The  most  unpleasant  part?  That  Is.  for 
me,  eliminating  a  lot  of  material  that  simply 
cannot  go  Into  the  writing  of  a  Digest  article, 
because  of  limitations  of  length. 

"The  hardest  part,  of  course,  in  writing  for 
the  Digest,  is  in  trying  to  make  each  article 
one  of  lasting  Interest,  one  that  will  be  read- 
able not  only  now,  but  years  from  now." 

The  easiest  laan  he  ever  Interviewed  for 
a  Digest  article  was  Herbert  Hoover,  "He 
was  eager  to  discuss  his  ideals  and  his  work," 
Armstrong  said. 

The  hardest  person  to  Interview  was  Huey 
P.  Long.  "He  was  so  wrapped  up  in  politics 
he  didn't  want  to  talk  about  anything  else." 
The  most  gracious?  "Mrs.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur.  I  did  her  story  during  the  war  years. 
She  was  very  cooperative  in  getting  the  facts. 
And  very  pleasant." 

And  the  funniest?  "That  would  be  the  story 
I  wrote  for  the  October,  1956,  issue,  a  story 
entitled  'The  Funniest  Football  Game  Ever 
Played.' 

"While  I  was  In  Congress,  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  George  Allen,  who  was  Presi- 
dent Truman's  appointee  from  D.C.  He  had 
been  captain  of  the  Cumberland  University 
football  team  when  the  team  played  Georgia 
Tech  In  October,  1916.  When  he  told  me 
about  the  game,  I  decided  It  was  a  cleisslc. 

"I  hunted  up  10  Georgia  Tech  men  and  six 
from  the  Cumberland  team,  and  pieced  the 
story  together.  It  Is  the  only  football  game  on 
record  where  neither  team  made  a  first  down. 
Every  time  Georgia  Tech  got  the  ball  they 
made  a  touchdown.  Every  time  Cumberland 
got  the  ball,  they  lost  It.  The  scone  was  222 
to  nothing." 

Armstrong  laughed  until  tears  t^)peared 
In  the  comers  of  his  eyes  while  relating  to 
the  story  of  the  game.  It  is  a  side  of  this 
staunch  conservative  and  Baptist  that  few 
people  see.  He  Is  considered  by  many,  who 
know  him  In  passing  only,  to  be  devoid  of 
humor,  dogmatic,  obstinate. 

Be  that  as  It  may,  he  Is  not  known  to  com- 
promise his  convictions.  Alone  at  times,  he 
has  faced  hostile  crowds  to  present  his  Is- 
sues, aware  they  might  not  be  popular  but 
firmly  believing  he  was  right.  The  battles 
have  been  primarily  In  the  areas  of  obscenity 
and  liberal -conservative  Issues  In  Spring- 
field. 

"After  the  publication  of  my  first  Digest 
article  on  obscenity,  which  told  how  Coral 
Gables,  Fla.,  cleaned  up  Its  news  stands," 
Armstrong  said,  "I  decided  that  Springfield 
needed  an  organization  to  fight  obscenity. 

"I  called  together  about  a  score  of  church 
leaders  who  represented  most  denominations, 
and  we  organized  the  Springfield  Citizens 
Council  for  Decency.  It  has  been  in  existence 
ever  since,  meeting  occasionally  to  discuss 
problems  and  progress. 

"We  have  protested  several  publications 
and  several  motion  pictures,  with  only  par- 
tial success  on  the  latter.  We  think  that 
Springfield  news  stands  are  fairly  free  of 
obscenity,  but  the  X-rated  motion  pictures 
are  now  our  major  concern.  We  are  formu- 
lating a  proposal  to  lay  before  the  city  coun- 
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dl.  It  would  outlaw  tb«  X-rated  movlea  tn 
Sprlngflald." 

How  dow  h«  fMl  atx>ut  tb«  ]lt>M  of  p«r- 
•ons  who  ridicule  his  efforts  and  beliefs? 

"I  feel  tboae  who  oppose  our  efforts  simply 
do  not  realize  the  eroelon  of  morality,  the 
Increase  in  juvenile  delinquency  and  crime 
that  results  from  a  steady  diet  of  obacene 
publications  and  entertainment,"  be  said. 

"In  this  regard,  I  was  in  cloae  touch  with 
the  minority  of  the  President's  oommlaaton 
on  obacenlty  and  gave  them  what  sugges- 
tions they  requested  for  the  report  that  wae 
filed. " 

Another  controversy  which  Armstrong 
entered  some  years  back  was  the  matter  of 
tax-free  status  of  churches  and  religious  or- 
ganlzatlona.  In  a  Digest  article  entitled 
"Should  the  Churches  Pay  Business  Taxes?" 
Armstrong  presented  Information  that  may 
have  had  Influence  on  subsequent  court  de- 
dalons. 

"The  article  was  re-printed  and  sent  to 
every  niajor  denomination  and  religious 
leader  In  America."  be  recalls,  "and  It  was 
put  Into  the  Congressional  Record.  It  was 
quoted  in  a  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Tennessee  in  a  ruling  case  In  that  state. 

"In  the  article,  I  proposed  that  no  level 
of  government  should  tax  a  church  sanctuary 
or  any  other  facility  devoted  to  religious  pur- 
poses. On  the  other  hand,  if  any  chiirch  gets 
Into  competitive  profit-making  business  en- 
terprises, they  should  be  taxed. 

'That  has  become  the  official  policy  of 
many  church  groups  and  I  would  say  made 
the  greatest  Impact  of  any  of  my  articles. 
Next,  I  think,  was  the  obscenity  series,  which 
was  assigned  directly  to  me  by  Mr.  DeWltt 
Wallace,  the  publisher  of  the  Digest." 

Armstrong  was  bom  In  Willow  Springs,  the 
son  of  the  Rev.  W.  C.  and  Mrs.  Armstrong. 
and  was  one  of  nine  children.  The  father  was 
later  organizer  and  pastor  of  the  East  Avenue 
Baptist  Church  In  Springfield  in  1889.  His 
maternal  grandfather,  the  Rev.  D.  P.  Brock\i8, 
was  organizer  of  Southwest  Baptist  College 
Ln  Bolivar. 

Armstiong  was  graduated  from  CartervlUe 
High  School  In  1913,  and  from  Drury  College, 
summa  cum  laude.  In  1916  and  taught  a  year 
at  Southwest  Baptist  College.  He  entered  the 
Army  In  1917  and  In  1930,  after  discharge, 
served  a  year  as  educational  sscretoxy  to  the 
YMCA  In  Europe.  TThey  shunted  me  down 
into  Prance  where  %000  Russian  prisoners  of 
war  were  held,"  he  said.  "I  learned  to  speak 
French  and  Qerman.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
Interesting  years  of  my  life." 

He  obtained  a  law  degree  from  Ciimberland 
University.  Tenn..  p«Msed  the  Missouri  Bar — 
but  decided  to  enter  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri School  of  Journalism.  After  obtaining 
his  master's  degree,  he  was  an  arslstant  to 
the  late  Dean  Walter  WUllams. 

He  taught  three  years  at  the  University  of 
Florida,  served  one  year  as  secretary  of  the 
Drury  Alumni  AssociatXon  and  decided  to 
begin  free  lance  writing.  He  served  three 
terms  Ln  the  Missouri  General  Assembly,  one 
term  in  Congress,  being  elected  on  the  Repub- 
Ucan  Ucket 

His  first  magazine  article  was  "sent  in 
cold"  in  1937  and  it  was  accepted.  Editor 
Merle  Thorpe  wrote  back,  "We  like  the  piece. 
Please  keep  writing  for  us."  His  articles  went 
to  Nation's  Business  (his  first  market  for  a 
story  at  a  rate  of  •76),  Country  Oentlsaian. 
Saturday  Evening  Post.  Harpers.  Christian 
Herald.  American  Legion  Magazine  and  This 
Week. 

In  1944  the  Digest  named  blm  a  member 
of  the  editorial  staff  and  he  has  held  the  posi- 
tion ever  since.  A  lawsuit  charging  plagiarism 
threatened  his  career  In  1960. 

"I  was  doing  a  story  on  the  School  of  the 
Omarks,"  he  recalled,  "and  titled  it.  The 
School  that  Palth  Built'  At  the  same  time 
another  writer  was  doing  an  article  on  the 
school  and  he  asked  me  to  read  his  article 
and  give  him  any  suggestions. 
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"I  did  so,  but  of  course  did  not  copy  one 
single  statement  from  his  piece.  I  was  quit* 
surprised  whsn  the  suit  was  filed  against 
me.  However,  I  won  the  suit  because  the 
court  ruled  that  no  writer  can  preempt  a 
subject." 

Armstrong  also  was  to  become  involved  in 
other  litigation — a  16-year  running  battle 
with  the  U.S.  Dspartment  of  Revenue.  The 
matter  was  finally  settled  In  1966  when  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Claims  banded  down  a  decision 
In  which  Armstrong  and  his  wife  were  allow- 
ed to  recover  an  undetermined  amount  of 
taxes  paid  In  deficiencies,  penalties  and  in- 
terest to  the  government,  and  that  he  did 
not  engage  in  any  fraud  In  Income  tax  state- 
ments. 

A  federal  Jury  had  returned  a  guilty  ver- 
dict on  tax  evasion  charges  earlier  in  1966 
and  Armstrong  was  later  fined  $600  on  each 
of  three  counts.  Later,  it  was  reported  at  the 
time  by  the  Springfield  Leader  and  Press, 
"three  members  of  the  Jury  signed  state- 
ments tiiat  they  did  not  believe  he  was 
guilty."  The  statements  did  not,  however, 
change  the  verdict. 

"Seven  members  of  the  Jury  of  13  told  me 
that  they  did  not  consider  that  I  was  guilty 
of  any  fraud."  Armstrong  recalled. 

"Three  signed  affidavits  to  tliat  effect,  and 
the  three  declared  that  the  verdict  was  a 
compromise  whereby  several  who  declared  I 
was  not  guilty  would  vote  guilty  if  the  others 
would  ask  for  leniency.  This  Is  the  only  case 
of  this  kind  where  such  a  verdict  has  been 
allowed  to  stand.  Of  course,  I  was  gratified 
to  be  vindicated  by  the  Court  of  Claims." 

During  the  mld-40s,  Arinstrong  developed 
strong  Interest  In  "human  welfare  and  gov- 
ernment," and  these  were  to  become  the  pri- 
mary subjects  of  his  future  writing.  Follow- 
ing the  death  of  his  first  wife,  the  former 
Louise  McCool.  of  Waycross,  Oa.,  In  1947,  he 
was  married  to  Marjorle  Moore,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  W.  Moore,  of  Spartan- 
burg. SC.  in  1949.  She  and  her  brother.  Jo- 
seph H.  Moore,  now  a  lieutenant  general  In 
the  Air  Force,  were  schoolmates  of  William 
Westmoreland,  currently  chief  of  staff  of  the 
Army.  A  Journalism  graduate,  writer  and  edi- 
tor In  her  own  right,  she  currently  does  about 
30  assignments  a  year  for  Baptist  publica- 
tions. 

There  are  five  Armstrong  children:  Milton 
McCool  Armstrong,  Orlando,  Fla.,  O.  K.  Arm- 
strong, Jr.,  Savannah,  Oa.,  Mrs.  Louise  Cat- 
tan,  Greenwich.  Conn.,  Stanley  Armstrong, 
Washington,  and  Charles  I.indbergh  Arm- 
strong, of  Sacramento,  Calif. 

Milton  is  In  real  estate,  O.  K.,  Jr.,  director 
of  city  and  county  planning,  Bdrs.  Cattan, 
wife  of  E.  W.  Cattan,  vice  president  of  Singer 
Company,  Stanley  with  congressional  liaison. 
General  Services  AdmlaUtration,  and  Charles 
recently  returned  from  medical  duty  In  Viet 
Nam. 

Armstrong's  books  include  "The  Indom- 
itable Baptists."  written  with  his  wife,  Mar- 
jorle, "The  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the 
United  States"  and  (one  of  his  first)  "Old 
Massa'B  People.  The  Old  Slaves  Tell  Their 
Story." 

"I  wish."  he  said,  "that  Bobbs-MerrUI 
Company  would  reprint  the  latter  book.  I 
think  It  has  a  place  right  now." 

Cxirreutly.  Armstrong  Is  working  on  two 
books:  "The  Road  to  World  Peace."  and  the 
editing  of  the  autobiography  of  President 
Chiang  Kai-shek. 

"My  Idea  in  regard  to  the  first  book."  he 
said,  "is  that  world  peaoe  can  be  built  only 
by  establishing  order  under  law.  This  Is  not 
a  one- world  type  of  thing,  but  Is  based  on  the 
Idea  that  there  must  be  recognized  interna- 
tional law  and  enforcement  agency  which  we 
do  not  have  in  the  United  Nations.  Tills  law 
and  agency  would  have  the  power  to  prevent 
aggression  on  any  nation. 

"In  regard  to  the  other  book,  I  have  twice 
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visited  Taiwan  wnd  been  a  guest  oi  President 
Chiang  and  Madame  Chiang.  I  have  had  the 
assistance  of  numerous  officers  of  the  Chianc 
government  and  am  awaiting  only  the  word 
from  President  Chiang,  which  I  hope  will 
come  this  spring,  to  finish  the  book." 

Current  Digest  articles  in  the  works  in- 
clude one  on  the  "faith  healers,"  which  he 
hopes  wili  be  a  debunking  of  certain  rack- 
eteers preying  on  the  misery  of  human  aU- 
ments  to  make  millions,  and  on  "The  Indus- 
trialization of  the  (Indian)  Reservations." 

And  what's  next? 

It  could  be  anything— from  a  batUe  to 
remove  a  pornographic  magazine  from  a 
Springfield  news  stand  to  a  resolve  to  find  a 
solution  to  the  Middle  E^ast  crisis. 

But  what  ever  It  is.  OJL  Armstrong  wUl 
throw  Implacable  energy — and  a  liberal  dose 
of  obstinance — into  the  project.  "I  come 
from  a  long-lived  family,"  he  asserts,  much 
as  John  Paul  Jones  must  have  said.  "I  have 
Just  begun  to  fight." 


THE  NIXON  PLAN  MAKES  SENSE 


HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

or  un>iAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  8, 1971 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
establishment  of  our  Government,  new 
departments  and  agencies  have  been 
created  over  the  years  to  meet  our  grow- 
ing national  needs.  As  was  inevit{U)le, 
responsibilities  were  overlapped  and 
work  was  duplicated. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  address. 
President  Nixon  said  that  now  is  the 
time  not  to  add  new  agencies  but  to  re- 
structure our  Government.  He  proposed 
consolidating  eight  of  the  existing  12 
departments  into  four  departments:  Hu- 
man Resources,  Community  Develop- 
ment. Natural  Resources,  and  Economic 
Development. 

Mr.  Joseph  Califano,  former  special 
assistant  for  domestic  affairs  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  has  written  an  article  for 
the  New  York  Times  in  which  he  ex- 
plains why  the  Nixon  reorganization 
plan  should  receive  the  support  of  both 
liberals  and  conservatives  alike.  In  addi- 
tion to  Mr.  Califano's  article,  which  I 
would  particularly  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  Democrat  colleagues,  I 
also  include  in  the  Rkcord  the  Janu- 
ary 23  Washington  Evening  Star  edito- 
rial on  Government  reorganization: 
(From  the  New  Tork  "nmes,  Jan.  39,  1971] 
Thz  Nixon  Pian  Makes  Sknse 
(By  Joseph  A.  Califano.  Jr.) 

Washington. — The  President's  proposal  to 
reorganise  eight  of  the  Cabinet  departments 
into  four  departments — human  resources, 
community  development,  natural  resources, 
and  economic  development — wUl  raise  the 
hackles  of  virtually  every  special  Interest 
group  In  Washington. 

But  the  plan  should  make  abundant  good 
sense  to  oonaervatlves  and  liberals  alike.  It 
should  be  particularly  appealing  to  those  of 
us  who  believe  in  a  strong  Presidency  and 
who  have  struggled  with  the  problems  of  con- 
ducting coherent  domestic  policies  in  the 
present  organizational  framework. 

For  conservatives,  the  fotir  new  depart- 
ments offer  opportunities  to  eliminate  over- 
lapping programs  and  for  more  efficient  oper- 
ation and  cost  reduction.  For  liberals  the  pro- 
posed organizational  changes  could  be  a  long 
step  forward  In  our  ability  to  convince  the 
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/injerlcan  taxpayer  that  we  are  providing 
lovermnent  machinery  capable  of  giving 
vbem  something  for  the  taxes  they  are  paying. 
Twentieth -century  problems  will  not  be 
Krived  with  nineteenth -century  organiza- 
tions. The  Federal  Government  cannot  hope 
efflcienUy  to  administer  over  400  major  do- 
mestic programs  with  an  organization  that 
«•■  set  up  to  handle  forty. 

The  time  is  long  overdue  to  rearrange  the 
old-line  agencies.  As  anyone  who  has  worked 
in  the  Federal  Government  discovers,  ooordl- 
naUon  U  no  substitute  for  getting  the  boxes 
In  the  right  place,  for  giving  to  the  President 
one  man  with  enough  authority  to  be  held 
i^ponslble  for  natural  resource  development, 
buman  resources,  or  conununlty  develop- 
ment. 

Smaller  agencies  respond  to  Presidential 
leadership  only  In  the  minds  of  the  most 
naive  students  of  government  admlnlstra- 
Uon.  Under  the  myth  of  reporting  directly  to 
the  President,  these  agencies  operate  as  In- 
dependent flefdoms. 

The  Nlxon  proposals  come  out  of  the  work 
of  task  forces  that  have  studied  this  prob- 
lem In  l>oth  the  Johnson  and  Nlxon  Admin- 
istrations. Anyone  who  looks  at  the  present 
organization  of  our  domestic  departments 
begins  to  ask  the  same  questions.  For  ex- 
ample: 

Where  does  education  end  and  Job  train- 
ing begin?  Where  does  health  end  and  nutrt- 
Uon  begin?  Should  all  education  and  skiU- 
glvlng  programs,  as  well  as  nutrition  and 
health  programs,  be  In  one  department  of 
human  resources? 

What  are  the  distinctions  that  require  one 
CJaWnet  department  to  handle  parklands  and 
another  forest  lands?  What  are  the  distinc- 
tions that  require  one  department  to  handle 
wlldemees  areas  and  another  recreational 
areas?  Should  all  these  functions  be  com- 
bined In  one  department  of  natural  re- 
sources? 

The  answers  are  likely  to  be  Just  about 
those  that  the  Administration  has  reached. 
But  institutional  change  must  not  stop  at  the 
last  page  of  the  Federal  Government  organi- 
zational manual. 

The  problems  of  our  society  are  Increas- 
ingly multljurlsdlctlonal.  To  plan  and  exe- 
cute economic  development  programs  In 
terms  of  a  state  boundary  Is  as  arbitrary  as 
the  line  the  Pilgrims  drew  some  three  hun- 
dred years  ago.  The  resources  and  conditions 
that  affect  prosperity  and  poverty  extend 
over  entire  regions — New  England,  the  Great 
Lakes,  Appalacbla. 

The  problems  of  pollution,  water  and 
power  supplies  and  transportation  span  huge 
areas.  New  levels  of  cooperation  In  which  re- 
sources can  be  pooled  and  shared  must  re- 
place egocentric  and  bureaucratic  lines. 

The  responsibility  of  states  must  not  be 
clouded  by  archaic  notions  of  sovereignty. 
Eoonomlc  development  is  much  more  effec- 
tive on  a  regional  basis;  water  and  air  poUu- 
tlon  problems  cannot  be  solved  without 
cleaning  the  whole  river  basin  or  the  entire 
airahed. 

The  web  of  government  extends  into  the 
county  commissioner's  office,  city  hall  and 
the  local  neighborhood.  Here  the  confronta- 
tion between  the  citizen  and  bis  government 
can  become  a  most  horrendous  maze. 

Bureaucratic  problems  between  mayors 
and  other  metropolitan  officials  must  be  sub- 
merged. New  taxing  Jurisdictions  must  be 
devised.  The  parasitical  relationship  of  sub- 
urbanites with  the  large  tax  base  to  Inner 
city  residents  with  the  decreasing  tax  base 
must  be  re-examined.  Suburban  workers  and 
visitors  In  the  central  city  must  bear  a  fair 
share  of  the  services  they  use.  Moreover, 
•carce  human  and  physical  resotuxses  must 
be  pooled. 

Within  the  cities  themselves,  lines  of  au- 
thority and  control  must  be  established  with 
clarity,  fairness  and  firmness.  Mayors  must 
be  given  more  power  vls-i-vls  city  counoUs, 
city  departments  and  county  offlclala.  Ji 
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Reston  put  It  as  well  as  anyone  In  his  column 
caUlng  New  York's  Mayor  "a  goat  called 
scape."  If  we  are  going  to  hold  our  mayors 
responsible  for  so  much,  we  should  give  them 
the  authority  to  fulflU  that  responsibility. 

Institutional  and  organization  problems 
tend  to  be  considered  dull  and  superficial. 
At  this  time  In  the  development  of  our  gov- 
ernment— at  every  level — this  is  far  from  the 
case.  Indeed,  man's  technology  and  aspira- 
tions have  clianged  so  much  faster  than  tils 
institutions  that  we  face  a  noajor  crisis  if 
these  institutions  cannot  be  adapted  to  serve 
him.  President  Nixon  appears  to  have  pro- 
posed a  good  start  at  the  Federal  level.  Let's 
hope  it  wlU  inspire  similar  efforts  through- 
out the  states,  cities  and  counties  of  our 
nation. 

I  From  the  Evening  Star,  Jan.  23,  1971 ) 
State  op  the  Executive 
President  Nlxon,  In  his  annual  audit  of  the 
Union,  has  taken  a  close  look  at  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  found  It  wanting.  The  re- 
sult Is  a  proposal  for  the  most  sweeping  re- 
form of  the  federal  organization  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  Stetes. 

The  President's  blueprint  for  reform  is  by 
no  means  the  only  Important  proposal  con- 
tained In  last  night's  State  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage. We  shall  be  dealing  with  other  aspects 
of  the  message  in  due  course.  But  the  pro- 
posed departmental  shuffle  appears  to  be  Mr. 
Nixon's  own  legislative  favorite,  and  It  Is 
certain  to  stir  up  some  heated  debate  on 
Capitol  Hill.  So  it  seems  the  loglcil  place  to 
begin. 

It  is  true  that  a  blueprint  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  a  structure  will  be  built. 
A  great  deal  remains  to  be  done  before  the 
concept  of  a  streamlined  executive  branch 
Is  translated  Into  reality.  And  yet,  even  the 
planning  of  such  massive  overhaul  marks  an 
abrupt  departure  from  the  previous  Nlxon 
doctrine  of  benign  disinterest  In  domestic 
details. 

The  President,  however.  Is  not  a  totally 
clianged  man.  He  has  retained  his  character- 
istic caution  and  political  acumen.  That  Is 
demonstrated  In  his  decision  to  make  Con- 
gress his  partner  in  the  venture  by  deciding 
that  the  change  should  be  accomplished 
through  legislation  rather  than  executive 
order.  If  Congress  agrees,  and  the  change 
proves  successful.  It  will  be  Mr.  Nixon's  baby. 
If  the  big  shakeup  turns  out  to  be  a  big  flop — 
well.  Congress  approved  the  move  and  backed 
it  with  poeltive  legislation.  If  Congress 
should  refuse  to  go  along,  it  will  carry  an 
obstructionist  label  into  the  1972  election. 
It  is,  m  short,  a  heads-I-wln,  talls-we-both- 
lose  proposition. 

It  Is  entirely  possible  that  Congress  will 
And  the  pill  too  bitter  to  swallow.  The  pro- 
posed reduction  In  the  number  of  executive 
departments  from  12  to  eight  would  cut 
deeply  Into  the  established  divisions  of 
power.  The  congressmen  who  will  be  asked 
to  preside  over  the  dissolution  of  the 
specialized  committee  kingdoms  vrtll  be  the 
chairmen  of  those  committeee,  and  they  will 
have  the  power  to  block  the  legislation. 

But  despite  the  resistance  that  can  be  ex- 
pected In  Congress  and  from  some  powerful 
lobbying  groups,  the  change  should  be  made. 
The  structure  of  the  executive  has  been  ex- 
panded haphazardly  through  the  years  to 
cope  with  society's  growing  complexities.  The 
result  is  a  Rube  Cfoldberg  contraption,  un- 
gainly, inordinately  complex  and  occasionally 
working  feverUhly  at  cross  purposes  with 
Itself. 

Mr.  Nixon's  plan  would  not  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  federal  government.  Nothing 
would.  But  there  Is  the  posslblUty  that,  prop- 
erly Implemented,  the  tedlstrtbutlon  would 
reduce  the'  complexity  and  much  of  the 
wasteful  duplication,  and  provide  a  rational 
framework  within  which  the  government 
could  operate. 

It  should  be  given  a  chance. 
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DEAN  ACHESON,  FORMER  SECRE- 
TARY OP  STATE.  DENOUNCES  U.S. 
INVOLVEMENT  IN  SOUTH  WEST 
AFRICA 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8, 1971 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  more 
than  a  half  century  ago,  in  1915,  that 
the  sovereign  nation  of  South  Africa  as- 
sumed the  administration  of  the  then 
German  colony  of  South  West  Africa. 

Immediately  following  World  Wstr  I, 
the  League  of  Nations  mandated  South 
Africa  to  continue  governing  that  terri- 
tory as  an  extension  of  its  own  domain 
and  it  has  done  so  in  a  highly  creditable 
manner  in  view  of  the  violent  upheavals, 
mEissacres,  smd  programs  that  have  beset 
most  of  the  continent  of  Africa. 

In  more  recent  years,  efforts  were  made 
by  certain  African  governments  to  use 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  to 
break  South  Africa's  administration  of 
South  West  Africa.  That  failed,  and  on 
the  trouble-making  scene  came  the 
Tower  of  Babel,  otherwise  known  as  the 
United  Nations.  Repeatedly  has  that  as- 
semblage of  polyglots  attempted  to  un-  . 
dermine  South  Africa  and,  inexplicably, 
those  moves  in  the  United  Nations  have 
had  the  cringing,  craven  support  of  the 
United  States  but  not  the  support  of 
Britain  and  France. 

In  the  following  article,  former  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Acheson  presents  a 
studious,  factual,  and  detailed  review  of 
the  events  leading  up  to  the  present 
South  West-South  African  situation  and 
concludes  with  a  blistering  denunciation 
of  the  incredible  role  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment is  playing  in  it — a  role  that  can 
only  lead,  if  pursued  to  its  ultimate  con- 
clusion, to  hostility  and  bloodshed. 

Mr.  Acheson  says : 

If  the  United  States  does  Intend  eventual- 
ly to  try  to  coerce  South  Africa  out  of  South 
West  Africa,  It  Is  following  a  path  of  huge 
and  gratuitous  foUy. 

If  the  United  States  has  no  such  intention, 
It  Is  helping  make  mischief  of  a  most  repre- 
hensible sort  both  by  deUberately  encourag- 
ing other  states  to  mistake  our  Intentions  and 
by  making  frivolous  use  of  international 
Institutions. 

The  former  Secretary  of  State  says: 
In  any  event  the  United  States  has  put  it- 
self In  a  position  where,  to  Justify  Its  course. 
It  must  employ  legal  arguments  that  are 
dubious  In  basis  and  dangerous  In  implica- 
tion. 

As  for  the  United  Nations,  in  another 
recent  statement  Mr.  Acheson  described 
it  as  "the  silliest  organization  in  the 
world."  He  said: 

We  should  treat  It  with  Intelligent  neglect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  Members  of 
Congress  will  read  carefully  the  follow- 
ing excellent  article  by  Mr.  Aches(»i : 

This  Oovxknmknt's  Follt 
(By  Dean  Acheson) 
Thanks  to  a  recent  report  from  Senator 
Henry  Jackson's  Subcommittee  on  National 
Security  and  International  Operations,  I  have 
learned  of  Francesco  Oulcclardlnl's  excellent 
admonition:  "Take  heed  how  you  Involve 
yourself  In  new  enterprlsee  or  engagements; 
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for  onc«  In,  you  are  forced  to  go  on.  Whence 
It  results  that  men  are  often  found  labor- 
ing through  tasks  vhlch  being  embarked  In 
they  cannot  withdraw  from,  though  had  they 
foreseen  a  tenth  part  of  their  difficulty  they 
would  have  gone  a  thousand  miles  to  l^ld 
them.  This  rule  holds  most  of  all  m  feuds, 
factions,  and  wars,  before  taking  part  in 
which,  or  anything  of  a  like  nature,  no 
amount  of  careful  and  cautious  considera- 
tion will  be  excessive." 

No  wiser  precept  could  guide  the  conduct 
of  foreign  policy,  particularly  respecting 
southern  Africa.  Forces  active  In  world  affairs 
are  trying  to  hustle  up  conflict  there  and. 
along  with  some  assistance  In  the  United 
States,  aim  to  envelgle  this  government  Into 
hostilities.  Unless  the  nation  takes  leave  of 
Its  senses,  it  wUl  stay  clear  of  that  booby- 
trap.  Surely  this  administration  has  no  In- 
tention of  being  drawn  Into  such  folly.  The 
danger  is  that  the  administration,  like  the 
two  procedlng  ones,  will  permit  itself  to  be 
pressed,  especially  at  the  United  Nations, 
Into  forensic  positions  that  tend  toward  that 
baleful  consequence.  Some  day,  unleas  It 
mends  its  ways,  the  government  will  get  to 
the  crux  of  put  up  or  shut  up. 

If  there  Is  no  Intention  ultimately  to  play 
cats  paw  In  a  southern  African  war,  then 
the  government  should  avoid  gestures  that 
can  only  lead  to  eventual  embarrassment. 
Someone  high  in  the  administration's  coun- 
cils should  keep  a  wary  eye  on  initiatives 
from  certain  parts  of  the  State  Department — 
particularly  the  United  Nations  Bureau. 
African  Affairs,  and  the  Legal  Adviser's  Of- 
flce — where  zeal  all  too  often  exceeds  Judg- 
ment. It  would  be  presumptuous  to  make  a 
nomination. 

The  foregoing  is  prelude  to  some  specltlc 
observations  about  the  United  States'  rela- 
tion to  issues  over  South  West  Africa.  The 
pertinent  background  Is  complex.  A  few  de- 
tail* wUl  Indicate  the  basis  of  concern. 

South  Weat  Africa  is  a  sparse  land  twice 
the  slae  of  California.  It  lies  on  the  Atlantic 
southward  of  Angola  and  Zambia,  west  of 
Botswana,  and  north  and  west  of  South  Af- 
rica. About  a  sixth  of  its  population  of  660.- 
000  consists  of  whites.  Small  fractions  are 
Bushmen,  Hottentote,  and  mixed  breeds.  The 
main  aggregate  engrosses  diverse  tribes  of 
blacks. 

In  the  latter  nineteenth-century,  while  re- 
strained by  Qladstone's  stringent  policies. 
Great  Britain  forewent  annexing  South  West 
to  South  Africa,  except  for  a  small  coAstal 
enclave  embracing  the  sole  deep-water  har- 
bor. Qermany,  rising  to  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented by  Britain's  forbearance,  then  or- 
ganized the  region  as  a  colony.  Oerman  au- 
thority held  on  until  overturned  in  1915  by 
South  African  forces  Invading  at  Great  Brit- 
ain's behest. 

Oennaiiy  formally  ceded  the  territory  to 
the  principal  victor  powers  in  the  Versailles 
Treaty  In  1919.  These  powers  at  the  same 
time  ratified  South  Africa's  occupation  by 
assigning  the  territory  to  South  Africa  sub- 
ject to  a  mandate  to  be  Issued  by  the  League 
of  Nations  Council.  The  mandate,  issued  in 
1920,  authorized  South  Africa  to  govern  the 
territory  as  If  an  extension  of  its  own  do- 
main. "The  terms  Included  standards  of  con- 
duct to  which  South  African  authority  was 
obligated  In  regard  to  che  welfare  of  indig- 
enous peoples.  Periodic  reports  to  the 
League's  Permanent  Mandates  Commission 
were  requlr»d.  The  arrangements  were  oper- 
ative during  the  league's  tenure. 

Eventually  the  League  subsided  into  his- 
tory, and  the  United  Nations  carae  on  stage. 
The  charter  mentioned  principles  pertinent 
to  the  institutionalizing  of  trusteeships  over 
subordinate  territories  but  was  silent  as  to 
the  status  of  L«ague  mandates.  Thereby  an 
enduring  quarrel  was  kindled.  It  has  flut- 
tered along  ever  since. 

In  an  early  phaM  tba  VJi.  General  Aa- 
senably's  aim  was  to  make  Soutb  AfrlM  lub- 
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mlt  Its  administration  In  South  Weat  Africa 
to  supervision  by  the  Trusteeship  Council. 
South  Africa  persistently  refused.  The  at- 
tendant Issues  were  referred  to  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice.  Here  I  sum  up  the 
ootirt's  views  given  In  a  series  of  advisory 
opinions.  The  mandate  was  viewed  as  having 
survived  the  League  and  as  susceptible  of 
dissolution  only  by  concurrence  of  South  Af- 
rica and  the  pertinent  International  author- 
ity. The  va.  was  viewed  as  the  League's 
successor  and  surrogate  with  respect  to  the 
mandate.  The  General  Assembly  was  viewed 
as  an  appropriate  body  for  the  pertinent 
role.  The  General  Assembly's  ordinary  rules 
of  procedure.  In  place  of  the  League's  re- 
quirement of  unanimity,  were  viewer  as  ap- 
propriate for  pertinent  deliberations.  The 
General  Assembly's  pertinent  functions 
were  viewed  as  limited  to  those  specified  in 
the  charter.  For  the  General  Assembly  to  re- 
ceive petitions  and  complaints  from  Indigen- 
ous peoples  of  South  Weat  Africa  was 
viewed  as  permissible.  A  trusteeship  for 
South  West  Africa  was  viewed  as  appropri- 
ate, but  South  Africa  was  viewed  as  not  obli- 
gated to  submit  to  one. 

The  advisory  opinions  explored  but  did 
not  resolve  the  Issues.  Subsequently,  follow- 
ing the  proliferation  of  African  Indepen- 
dencies In  the  lata  19508  and  early  1900a 
South  Africa's  adversaries  have  shifted 
aim — striving  to  get  the  mandate  dissolved 
rather  than  perpetuated  and  South  Africa's 
authority  in  South  West  Africa  displaced 
rather  than  merely  made  subservient  to  a 
trusteeship  arrangement.  A  high  point  in 
this  prase  was  marked  by  litigation  befora 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  launched 
by  Liberia  and  Ethiopia  acting  on  behalf  of 
the  Orgajiization  of  African  Unity.  The 
court  assumed  Jurisdiction  In  a  close  vote. 
The  petitioners  at  first  Importuned  the  co\irt 
to  set  aside  the  mandate  on  grounds  of 
South  Africa's  malperformance  on  specifics 
pertinent  to  the  welfare  of  Indigenous  peo- 
ples. After  South  Africa  successfully  coun- 
tered the  allegations,  petltlonars  changed 
their  approach  and  asked  the  court  to  Invali- 
date the  mandate  by  finding  that  it  bad 
been  rendered  obsolete  by  new  International 
law  alleged  to  be  inferrable  from  General 
Assembly  resolutions  and  other  expressions 
by  the  so-called  International  community.  In 
the  upshot,  the  court,  faced  with  a  choice 
either  to  take  a  reckless  leap  from  the  estab- 
lished prenUsea  of  International  law  or  to 
find  for  South  Africa  on  the  merits,  pru- 
dently vacated  Jurisdiction,  again  by  a  cloaa 
vote.  In  tha  summer  of  1966. 

This  government's  folly  in  relation  to  the 
problem  became  pronounced  from  that  time 
on.  Our  official  spokesmen,  from  the  then 
Secretary  of  State  on  down,  criticized  the 
court's  ruling  without  showing  ever  alight 
familiarity  with  the  sound  reasoning  on 
which  it  was  based.  Thenceforwara.  despite 
occasional  spells  of  prudent  reluctance,  this 
government  has  repeatedly  colluded  with 
the  advocates  of  trouble  both  in  getting  the 
General  Assembly  to  attempt  actions  mani- 
festly beyond  its  powers  under  the  charter 
and  In  aligning  the  Security  Council  as  a 
seconder  and  presumable  enforcer  of  the 
General  Assembly's  actions. 

In  the  autumn  of  1966  the  General  Assem- 
bly—notwithstanding that  the  charter  re- 
stricts it  to  nondeterml native  deliberations 
buch  as  discussing,  considering,  recommend- 
ing, and  calling  attention — undertook  to  can- 
cel the  mandate,  to  abolish  South  Africa's 
authority  there,  and  to  put  the  place  under 
VJi.  control.  The  United  States  delegation 
Joined  the  charade.  I  take  at  face  value  re- 
ports In  the  preas  to  the  effect  that  the  dele- 
gation decided  to  do  so  on  its  own  without 
clearing  with  higher  authority.  I  can  only  as- 
sure you  that  no  such  thing  would  have  oc- 
curred when  I  was  head  of  the  foreign 
office. 
SubeequenUy   the   General   Assembly   has 
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elaborated  the  fantasy — periodically  reaf- 
firming its  declaratory  actions,  renaming 
the  place  Namibia."  designating  a  commtak 
slon  to  supervise  and  a  bureaucrat  to  govern 
it,  and  performing  other  officious  gesturss 
without  concrete  effect.  Two  years  ago  thU 
month  the  General  Assembly  Importuned 
the  Security  Council  to  press  the  protected 
expulsion.  On  March  20,  1969.  the  CouncU— 
by  a  13  -to-0  vote  with  oiUy  Prance  and  the 
United  Kingdom  showing  the  good  sense  to 
abstain  -passed  a  resolution  taking  note  of 
the  General  Assembly's  previous  actions  and 
summoning  South  Africa  to  withdraw  lu  ad- 
ministration immedlateij  I  can  only  com- 
ment  that  this  govermnent  and  any  govern- 
ment of  good  win  would  have  been  utterly 
horrified  if  South  Africa,  likewise  abandon- 
ing practical  reason,  had  undertaken  to  com- 
ply, for  the  U.N.  lacked  resources,  in  mate- 
rial or  talent,  for  taking  over  South  Africa's 
responsibilities.  This  year  there  were  other 
pro  forma  actions  by  the  Security  CouncU 
calling  for  irritative  commercial  restric- 
tions, setting  a  specific  deadline,  and  so  on 

A  particular  action  In  the  Security  Council 
deserves  more  elaborate  noUce.  In  July  of  thl« 
year  that  body  resolved  to  elicit  from  the 
international  Court  of  Justice  an  advisory 
opinion  as  to  the  legal  consequences  for 
states  of  the  continued  presence  of  South 
Africa  In  "Namibia,"  notwithstanding  a  pre- 
vious action  by  the  Security  CouncU  setting 
a  deadline  for  South  Africa  to  withdraw  its 
authority  and  operations. 

If  the  court  has  not  been  demoralized  by 
the  unfounded  criticism  leveled  against  it 
for  the  1966  dl.sml.ssai  of  the  Llberlan -Ethio- 
pian petition.  It  might  conceivably  return 
the  question  with  an  admonition  for  the  Se- 
curity Coimcll  to  confine  such  requests  to 
answerable  propositions.  Such  an  exercise  in 
good  sanse  Is  probably  more  than  one  is  en- 
tlUed  to  expect  In  the  realm  of  Intemittonal 
organization  in  these  times. 

Two  circumstances  attending  debate  over 
the  question  In  the  Security  Council  are  In- 
teresting. The  representaUves  of  third-world 
states  participating  articulated  an  ultlma- 
timi  of  sorts  to  the  court:  this  occasion 
would  constitute  a  last  opportunity  for  the 
court  to  atone  for  its  offense  in  having  over- 
ruled the  Llberian-Bthloplan  petition.  The 
same  representatives  stressed  the  Importance 
of  phrasing  the  question  so  as  to  circum- 
vent the  court's  considering  the  United  Na- 
tions' authority  to  rescind  the  mandate- 
hence  the  awkward  phraseology. 

The  United  States,  which  conciured  on 
this  resolution  (unlike  Great  Britain,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  Poland,  which  had  ab- 
stained), has  filed  a  brief.  It  Is  held  by  the 
court  In  confidence;  hence  I  do  not  know  its 
contents.  I  hope  our  advocates  have  disasso- 
ciated themselves  from  other  states'  at- 
tempts to  intimidate  the  court  and  that  the 
V£.  brief  does  not  uphold  tlie  effort  to  fore- 
close the  court  from  examining  the  United 
Nations'  authority  in  the  premises.  One  can 
only  speculate  about  the  line  of  reasoning 
naoeaaary  to  support  the  United  States'  per- 
tinent votaa. 

For  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  see  how  It  Is 
possible  to  make  any  case  at  all  without  re- 
sorting to  some  equivalent,  pertinent  to  In- 
ternational law,  of  the  doctrine  of  implied 
powers  familiar  in  our  domestic  constitu- 
tional tradition.  I  say  this  because  how  else 
can  one  try  to  uphold  the  purported  radslon 
of  the  mandate;  firstly,  to  Infer  a  prorlsiOD 
for  tarmltkstlon  in  the  mandate  even  though 
none  la  azpresaed.  secondly  to  infer  perti- 
nent determinative  power  in  the  Assembly 
even  though  the  charter  does  not  grant  it. 
and  thirdly,  to  perceive  an  authorization  for 
the  Security  Council  to  give  such  a  corrobo- 
ratory order  even  though  no  language  of  the 
charter  warrants  it. 

This  approach  Is  esaentlal  to  any  Justifica- 
tion of  the  United  Statea'  recent  attitude  on 
the  South  West  Africa  problem.  The  rub  la 
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that  the  approach  Is  quite  at  odds  with  our 
;oDg-run  and  general  Interests.  If  such  a  line 
of  reasoning  should  prevail  In  the  cotirt,  I, 
lot  one,  believe  the  United  States  would  per- 
force eventually  have  to  cancel  its  adherence 
to  the  court's  statute  and  dissociate  Itself 
entirely  from  the  court's  work.  It  Is  difficult 
enough  to  get  sovereign  states  to  submit  dis- 
putes with  respect  to  express  provisions  of 
UMtles.  If  the  court  Is  going  to  embark  on 
the  practice  of  Inferring.  Interpreting,  and 
applying  language  beyond  the  plain  meaning 
of  the  texts  of  treaties — with  all  the  hazards 
in  such  a  practice — then  states  In  their 
senses  will  simply  have  to  desist  from  re- 
course to  the  Institution. 

As  you  see.  my  objections  to  the  govern- 
ment's present  course  settle  down  to  three 
points.  If  the  United  States  does  Intend 
eventually  to  try  to  coerce  South  Africa  out 
of  South  West  Africa,  It  Is  following  a  path 
to  huge  and  gratuitous  folly.  If  the  United 
States  has  no  such  Intention,  It  Is  helping 
make  mischief  of  a  most  reprehensible  sort 
both  by  deliberately  encouraging  other 
states  to  mistake  otir  intentions  and  by  mak- 
ing frivolous  use  of  International  Institu- 
tions. In  any  event,  the  United  States  has 
put  Itself  in  a  position,  where,  to  Justify  Its 
course.  It  must  employ  legal  arguments  that 
are  dubious  In  basis  and  dangerous  In  Impli- 
cation. So  I  retiim  to  Gulcclardlnl's  precept 
with  which  I  began. 


SHRIMPINQ   INDUSTRY 


HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF   LOtnSIANA 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8, 1971 

Mr.  BCXJOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  of 
Louisiana  is  the  home  of  many  great  in- 
dustries, but  few  are  as  closely  tied  to 
the  lives  and  culture  of  our  people  as  is 
our  shrimping  industry. 

The  estuaries  of  south  Louisiana  form 
what  is  probably  the  greatest  shrimp 
breeding  area  in  the  world.  The  waters 
off  our  coast  aimually  produce  huge 
catches  of  this  important  seafood.  In 
1969,  Louisiana  became  the  first  State 
in  history  to  produce  more  than  1  billion 
pounds  of  fisheries  products. 

Louisiana's  fisheries  have  reached  this 
level  of  production  with  a  bare  minimum 
of  guidance  or  aid  from  the  National 
Government.  The  industry  today  is  in 
need  of  biological  research,  technical  as- 
sistance, and  professional  advice  in  areas 
ranging  from  fishery  management  to 
exploratory  fishing. 

Recently,  Mr.  James  C.  Farrelly,  presi- 
dent of  the  Louisiana  Shrimp  Associa- 
tion, presented  the  industry's  case  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  Maurice  H. 
Stans.  I  am  inserting  Mr.  Parrelly's 
statement  in  the  Record,  and  calling  it 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Statxuxnt  bt  Jamzs  C.  Fakbeixt 

To  the  Hon.  Maurice  H.  Stans,  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.C..  February  5, 
1971: 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Secretary,  for  allowing  me 
to  express  a  few  wc»-ds  In  behalf  of  the 
Uiulalana  Shrimp  Industry.  My  name  Is 
James  C.  Farrelly.  I  am  from  New  Orleans. 
Louisiana.  I  am  president  of  the  Louisiana 
Shrimp  Association. 

txnilsiana  feels  like  a  neglected  child  In 
this  ootmtry's  family  of  fisheries.  We  are 
rowing  steadUy  strong  wltbout  much  aid 
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or  guidance  from  the  federal  government.  We 
have  matured  Into  a  strong  segment  of  the 
American  fisheries  without  much  govern- 
mental support. 

Today,  we  are  now  reaching  a  stage  where 
the  Department  of  Commerce  must  recognize 
our  fisheries  production  capability  and  must 
furnish  ample  assistance  In  the  fields  of 
biological  research,  fishery  management, 
technology,  consumer  education  and  explor- 
atory fishing.  One  is  equally  necessary  as 
the  other. 

Mr.  Secretary,  the  state  of  Louisiana  In  1969 
became  the  first  state  In  the  history  of  this 
country  to  pass  the  billion  pound  mark  in 
the  production  of  fisheries  products.  The 
dockslde  value  of  this  historic  catch  was 
in  excess  of  $54,000,000.  The  catch  was  com- 
prised of  shrimp,  industrial  fish,  oysters, 
crabs,  and  edible  fin  fish. 

Industrial  fish,  processed  for  valuable  nu- 
tritional additives  for  livestock  and  poiUtry 
feeds,  accounted  for  866,000.000  pounds  of 
the  total  LoulBlfina  production. 

Louisiana,  for  the  past  two  years,  has  led 
the  nation  In  the  production  of  shrimp.  In 
1969,  we  caught  more  than  82.000,000  pounds 
of  heads-on  shrimp.  In  1970.  our  shrimp 
fishermen  produced  90,000,000  pounds  of 
heads-on  shrimp. 

The  value  of  the  1969  shrimp  catch  was 
estimated  at  $33,000,000  while  the  dockslde 
value  of  the  1970  production  was  listed  at 
$36,000,000. 

Today,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  offers  the  great- 
est potential  for  fisheries  resources  than  any 
other  area  In  the  country.  Pishing  grounds 
elsewhere  along  the  American  continent  are 
suffering  in  production  because  of  various 
problems,  mostly  by  over-flshlng. 

The  nation  must  look  towards  the  Im- 
mensely rich  potential  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
In  the  none  too  distant  future.  In  order  to 
help  feed  the  American  people.  And  to  pro- 
vide the  highly  nutritious  protein  additives 
for  livestock  and  poultry  feeds  for  American 
agriculture. 

The  talented  fishermen  of  Louisiana,  if 
given  the  necessary  monetary,  technical  and 
research  support,  could  help  Immensely  In 
reaping  the  vast  fisheries  resotirces  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Money  spent  by  the  federal  government  for 
aiding  the  shrimp  Industry  In  Louisiana  has 
not  been  sufficient  m  view  of  its  high  pro- 
ductivity. Under  the  statutes  of  Public  Law 
88309,  Louisiana  receives  approximately 
250,000  dollars  per  year  for  biological  re- 
search. This  Is  a  matching  funds  project. 

In  order  for  the  Industry  to  become  more 
secure,  the  shrimp  fishery  Is  in  desperate 
need  for  more  resaarch  and  careful  man- 
agement. Little  Is  known  about  shrimp  and 
Its  habits  excepting  for  a  few  basic  facts. 

We  cannot  relax  with  the  supposition  that 
the  Louisiana  shrimp  fishery  Is  on  the  up- 
swing. And,  that  It  can  replenish  Itself,  natu- 
rally. 

Providence  have  given  to  Louisiana  an 
expansive  marshland  for  the  propagation  of 
shrimp  and  other  marine  species.  It  must  be 
kept  under  constant  surveillance  that  the 
life  of  shrimp  Is  not  Jeopardized. 

Shrimp  Is  a  migratory  animal.  After  reach- 
ing maturity,  It  fans  out  from  the  marshes 
Into  the  saltier  waters,  off  shore  Louisiana, 
where  shrimp  boats  from  TexEis,  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  Florida  and  Louisiana  trawl  for 
this  much-sought-after  crustacean. 

Out-of-state  shrimpers  also  have  a  stake  in 
the  nvuvlng  grounds  of  the  Louisiana 
marshes.  If  the  nursery  grounds  of  Louisiana 
can  be  kept  productive.  It  also  would  benefit 
the  shrimpers  from  adjoining  Gulf  states. 
The  government  cannot  convince  the 
Louisiana  shrimp  fishery  that  the  money  al- 
lotted by  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Serv- 
ice to  the  Gulf  and  South  Atlantic  region 
Is  ample  to  carry  out  the  necessary  fishery 
projects.  The  t<jtal  budget  for  the  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service  Is  $48,000,000.  Out 
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of  this  total,  only  $7,500,000  Is  earmarked 
for  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  region. 

We  do  not  consider  this  equitable.  Our  area 
Is  allotted  less  money  than  the  New  Eng- 
land and  Middle  Atlantic  region  and  the 
Washington  and  Oregon  region,  areas  that 
produce  less  fishery  products  than  ours.  We 
cannot  understand  this  reasoning,  under  a 
democratic  system. 

Recently,  we  have  been  Informed  that  the 
Louisiana  industry  must  "carry  Its  own 
weight"  In  the  fields  of  consumer  education, 
technology,  biological  research,  exploratory 
fishing  and  other  fishery  projects.  The 
Louisiana  Industry,  composed  of  mostly  small 
individuals  with  limited  capitalization,  does 
not  have  the  necessary  funds,  the  experience, 
the  knowledge,  and  the  aptitude  for  carry- 
ing out  the  assignments  that  the  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service  contemplates  to 
throw  back  on  the  people  of  the  fisheries. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  provides 
more  than  ample  assistance  to  the  American 
farmers.  The  American  fishing  Industry  ex- 
pects the  same  cooperation  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conunerce. 

The  Louisiana  Shrimp  Association,  respec- 
tively requests,  Mr.  Secretary,  the  following 
prop>osals    be    considered    and    adopted: 

1.  More  emphasis  be  placed  on  the  shrimp 
fishery  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  In  relation  to 
biological  research,  fishery  management, 
technology,  consumer  education,  and  ex- 
ploratory fishing.  These  requirements  are 
necessary  for  the  healthy  being  of  the 
shrimp  fishery. 

2.  More  funds  be  made  available  to  the 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service,  particu- 
larly In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  area,  to  success- 
fully  Implement   these  specific  projects. 

3.  Constant  monitoring  by  the  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service  the  waters  of  our 
fishing  grounds  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for  all 
types  of  pollutants.  Including  those  of  a 
metallic  origin. 

Thank  you,  Mr,.  Secretary,  for  allowing  me 
to  make  these  expressions  of  the  Loulslcma 
Shrimp  Association. 


A  CALL  FOR  YOUR  VIEWS 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  JOHNSON 

OF    PXNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday.  February  8, 1971 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  accordance  with  my  usual 
custom,  I  am  pleased  to  present  for  the 
information  of  the  Members  a  copy  of  my 
questionnaire  sent  to  the  people  of  the 
23d  District  of  Pennsylvania.  With  a  new 
session  coming  on,  and  with  many  new 
questions  to  be  decided.  It  will  be  noted 
that  many  of  the  questions  are  very 
timely  and,  when  answered,  will  greatly 
help  me  in  responding  to  the  issues  In  the 
days  ahead.  The  questionnaire  has  on  its 
face  a  picture  of  myself  at  the  telephone 
wherein  I  state  that  the  questionnaire  is 
"A  Call  For  Your  Views."  The  remainder 
of  the  questionnaire  is  as  follows: 

Februaht  1971. 

Dear  FRCENns  in  the  23d  Congressionai, 
District:  The  92nd  Congress  Is  now  In  ses- 
sion. A  new  Speaker  has  been  elected,  the 
cxammlttees  are  being  formed  and  soon  we 
will  be  called  on  to  vote  on  the  Issues  of  the 
day. 

As  In  former  years,  I  have  again  prepared 
a  questionnaire  wherein  I  seek  your  views 
on  some  of  the  controversial  matters  that 
will  come  before  the  Congress.  Here  Is  an  op- 
portunity for  you  to  express  your  own  opin- 
ions on  the  subjects  selected,  and  thus  Join 
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wltb  your  CongresuiMin  la  helping  to  aolve 
many  of  th»  problems  of  today. 

As  usual,  the  result*  will  b«  t«bulat«d  and 
make  known  to  you.  the  Congrees.  and  'he 
President  In  a  special  Newsletter. 

Tou  do  not  need  an  envelope  to  return  this 
questionnaire.   Just   refold  It   and   attach   a 
0  cent  stamp. 
Thanking  you  In  advance,  X  remain. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ai.BnT  W  Johnson. 

JTcmber  of  Oongrem. 
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17.  Should  Ocngreas  appropriate  t2  bil- 
lion to  proTlde  300.000  Federal,  state  and 
looal  government  jobe  for  the  unemployed? 

18.  Do  you  think  our  present  Vietnam  pol- 
icy will  be  successful  In  ending  United  States 
InTolTODant  In  that  conflict? 

Oommenta: 

Name. 

AddrwB. 


February  8,  1971 


CoNcaKssioifAL  QusarnoNMAnx 
In  answering  the  multiple  questions.  Indi- 
cate your  opinion  by  Inserting  a.  b,  or  c  In 
the  space  provided.  Other  questions  answer 
"yes"  or  "no."  Your  answers  will  be  held  to 
be  confidential. 

1 .  To  assure  an  adequate  petroleum  supply 
for  the  United  States,  do  you  favor  the  con- 
struction of  the  789  mile  pipe  line  to  trans- 
port oU  from  Alaska's  north  slope  southward 
to  the  Oulf  of  Alaska? 

2.  Do  you  favor  continuing  our  space  pro- 
gram on  the  conclusion  of  the  three  remain- 
ing space  flights? 

3.  Do  you  favor  the  continuation  of  the 
Poverty  Program  t>eyond  Its  present  ezplra- 
Uon  date  of  Jime  30, 1071  ? 

4.  In  the  event  railroad  unions  and  man- 
agement cannot  agree,  do  you  favor: 

(a)  governmental  operation  In  case  of  a 
strike,  with  profits  and  dividends  Impounded 
until  the  dispute  ts  settled:  or 

(b)  a  binding  settlement  by  government 
appointed  neutrals,  using  the  final  man- 
agement offer  and  the  union  counter  offer 
8LS  a  basis  for  the  settlement? 

6.  Do  you  favor  a  complete  reform  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  by  reducing  twelve 
cabinet  departments  to  eight? 

5.  Do  you  believe  the  need  to  strengthen 
the  national  economy  and  gain  full  employ- 
ment Justifies  resorting  to  Federal  Budget 
deflclU? 

7.  Would  you  be  willing  to  pay  substanti- 
ally more  for  products  (i.e.,  automobiles  and 
gasoline)  and  utilities  (I.e.,  electricity)  If 
they  were  made  virtually  pollution  free? 

8.  Do  you  favor : 

(a)  a  new  program  extending  medical 
care  to  Indigents  only  regardless  of  age, 
coupled  with  insurance  to  everybody  against 
catastrophic  lUness;  or 

(b)  a  Federal  Health  Insurance  program 
for  everybody,  financed  from  Federal  rev- 
enues and  by  increased  social  security  taxes; 
or 

(c)  no  new  Federal  Health  Insurance  pro- 
gram at  all? 

9.  Now  that  18  year  olds  can  vote  in  Fed- 
eral elections,  do  you  favor  an  amendment 
to  the  Pennsylvania  State  Constitution  to 
permit  them  to  vote  in  state  and  local  elec- 
tions as  well  ? 

10.  Do  you  favor  the  Imposition  of  trade 
quotas  on  certain  goods  entering  the  United 
States? 

U.  Would  you  vote  to  bar  food  stamps  to 
stnkenf 

13.  Do  you  favor  the  Administration's 
"nunlly  AssUtanea  Plan"  with  Its  provision 
for  a  fimranteed  minimum  Income  and 
which  also  requires  work.  Incentives  and 
work  requirements? 

13.  Do  you  favor  the  continuation  of  the 
Peace  Corps  Program? 

14.  Should  the  United  States  sell  enough 
jet  aircraft  and  military  sxippliae  to  Lirael 
to  replace  combat  losses  and  maintain  mUl- 
tary  balance  in  the  Mlddla  Sast? 

15.  Some  women's  organizations  claim  wo- 
men are  denied  full  equality.  Should  the 
Constitution  be  amended  to  guarantee  equal 
rights  for  women  7 

14.  It  Is  estimated  wage  and  price  con- 
trols wUl  require  350. iMO  employees  and  91.9 
billion  a  year  to  administer.  Despite  this 
cost,  do  you  feel  Congress  shovild  impoee 
mandatory  wage  and  price  controls  now? 


DONT  CUT  SPACE  BUDOffT 
FURTHER 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or    CALtFOSNU 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRBSENTA'nVES 

Monday,  February  8, 1971 

Mr.  NfTT.IiKR  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Los  Angeles  Times  on  Sunday. 
January  31,  1971,  published  an  editorial 
entitled  "Don't  Cut  Space  Budget  Fur- 
ther," which  Is  Included  below. 

I  commend  the  reading  of  this  editorial 
to  my  colleagues : 

Don't  Cot  Space  BiTDarr  Fuhthss 

One  eminent  scientist ,  pondering  what  this 
country's  program  for  space  exploration 
should  be  in  the  decade  ahead,  likened  our 
situation  to  that  of  the  Pilgrims  standing  on 
Plymouth  Rock,  trying  to  dedde  what  to  do 
next: 

"Should  we  strike  inland  and  determine 
the  outline  of  a  new  continent?  Reboard 
ship  and  go  to  some  other  distant  and  un- 
known place?  Or  go  homer* 

In  theory,  the  fog  of  uncertainty  should 
have  been  largely  dispelled  last  autumn  when 
the  national  space  agency  came  up  with  a 
revised  program  of  space  launohlngs — man- 
ned and  unmanned — for  the  1070s. 

UhTortunately,  however,  uncertainty  per- 
sists because  a  lot  of  Americans — too  many, 
we  think — have  decided  that  having  beaten 
the  Russians  to  the  moon,  the  United  States 
should  cllmh  down  off  Plymouth  Rock,  go 
home  and  forget  the  whole  thing. 

As  a  result,  there  Is  serious  danger  that 
this  country  Is  going  to  pursue  penny-wise 
and  pound-foolish  policies  that  will  In  fact 
be  wasteful  of  money  and  sclentiflo  resour- 
ces. 

Even  as  the  countdown  for  the  Apollo  14 
moon  launch  was  proceeding  this  past  week 
at  Cape  Kennedy,  oongreaeional  critics  were 
sharpening  their  knives  for  an  assault  on 
the  space  budget  submitted  by  President 
Nixon — a  budget  which  is  Itself  austere. 

The  Times  does  not  beUeve  that  any  fur- 
ther cutbacks  la  space  spending  would  be  In 
the  national  Interest. 

In  this  era  of  heightened  oonoem  over 
national  priorities,  it  would  of  course  be  lu- 
dicrous to  argue  that  space  spending  should 
have  been  kept  at  the  IAS  bUllon  level  of 
two  years  ago.  And  we  make  no  such  argu- 
ment. 

What  needs  to  be  recognised  by  the  oon- 
gresslonai  economizers,  however.  Is  that  mas- 
sive cuts  have  already  been  made.  The  space 
budget  Is  not  lAO  billion:  it  Is  (3  3  billion 
this  yeat  and  will  be  a  IltUe  lower  next  year, 
even  if  no  further  cuts  are  made  by  Congress. 

Expensive  proposals  for  a  man-on-Mars 
program  have  been  rejected.  I'he  Apollo 
moon  landing  program  Itself  has  been  rather 
drastically  cut  back.  In  fact,  after  three  more 
ApoUos  this  year  and  next,  there  will  no 
more  manned  exploration  of  the  moon  until 
the  leSOs. 

The  space  agency's  schedule  calls  for  the 
launching  in  1073  and  1073  of  three-m»n 
"Skylab"  vehicles  which  will  orbit  the  earth 
for  38  to  M  days.  In  the  mld-1070s  there 
wUl  be  no  manned  spaoe  missloos  at  all:  In 
1977  or  1078,  however,  the  Umted  States 
hopes   to  begin   test   flights  of  a   reuseable 


space  Auttle  deelgned  to  transport  person- 
nel to  and  from  a  large,  earth-orbital  soaa 
laboratory.  ^^ 

Plans  for  unmanned  spaoe  shots  have  bean 
cut  way  back,  too  But  the  spaoe  agenon 
austerity  schedule  still  calls  for  landing  sei- 
entlfic  packages  on  Mars,  putting  earth  re- 
source satellites  and  an  astronomical  obser- 
vatory Into  orbit,  and.  perhaps  most  excltins 
of  all,  taking  a  so-called  Orand  Tour  of  ^ 
planets  late  in  this  decade. 

The  Orand  Tour  involves  aispatching  un- 
manned, heavily  Instrumented  spacecraft  on 
eight -year-long  voyages  for  the  study  of  Ju- 
plter,  Uranus,  Neptune,  Saturn  and  Piuto 
The  planeu  wUl  be  in  a  rare  alignment  in 
the  1077-80  time  period;  If  they  are  not 
studied  then,  the  chance  will  not  recur  for 
well  over  a  century 

This  Is  a  bare-bonee  program,  if  we  aie  to 
make  anything  like  the  moet  productive  uas 
of  our  scientific  reeourcee. 

Mr  NUon's  space  budget  of  »3.1  bUUon 
skates  on  the  thin  edge  of  sufficiency.  It  In- 
volves a  sUppage  in  the  schedule  for  the 
sp€tce  shuttle,  and  there  is  some  nervouaiess 
In  scientific  circles  atxnit  the  Grand  Tour. 

If  Congress  wants  to  be  truly  responsible 
about  our  naUonal  prlortUes.  It  wUl  avoid 
making  further  cute  which  would  damage 
the  space  program  out  of  proportion  to  the 
savings  Involved. 

The  space  program  promises,  too,  to  vo- 
ciferous critics  may  say,  does  not  represent 
money  Just  fired  off  Into  the  air.  In  addition 
to  advancing  the  frontiers  of  knowledge 
about  the  origins  of  the  earth  and  the  nature 
of  the  universe.  It  promises  to  pay  off  in 
much  more  concrete  ways. 

We  already  are  reaping  huge  benefits  from 
weather  and  communications  satellites,  as 
well  as  from  the  development  of  compact, 
high-speed  computers,  new  metals  and  fab- 
rics. microoUniature  circuits  and  many  other 
technological  advances. 

The  space  program  also  promises  to  make 
poslble  far  more  efficient  use  of  the  earth's 
resources,  and  to  help  In  the  planning  of 
global  attacks  on  environmental  pollution. 
There  Is  also  believed  to  be  a  good  chance 
that  spaoeborn  Instruments  will  make  pos- 
sible the  prediction  of  earthquakes.  There  Is 
even  hope  that  ingredients  found  In  lunar 
soil  may  make  agriculture  on  earth  more 
productive. 

The  line  between  true  and  false  economy 
la  hard  to  draw.  But  the  space  program  Is 
one  area  where  the  time  has  come  to  draw  it. 


VIETNAM:    THE   COMMUNICATIONS 
BREAKDOWN 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON.  JR. 


OF    NSW    JI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTA'nVBS 

Monday.  February  8. 1971 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 

Speaker,  It  seems  only  yesterday  that 
critics  were  making  mention  of  a  credi- 
bility gap  in  commenting  upon  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  prior  administration  In- 
formed the  public  with  respect  to  our 
policy  in  Southeast  Asia.  If  the  prior  ad- 
ministration's information  policy  could 
be  accurately  described  as  constituting  a 
credibility  gap,  I  submit  that  we  have 
now  reached  the  age  of  the  Grand  Can- 
yon. If  there  is  any  doubt  whatever  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  such  an  assessment.  I 
place  before  my  colleagues  the  following 
transcript  of  the  meeting  of  the  Penta- 
gon's Press  Corps  with  Mr.  Jerry  W. 
Priedlieim,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Public  Affairs,  and  an  edl- 
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torlal  commentary  which  the  Washing- 
ton Post  has  made  of  that  occasion.  It 
would  appear  that  1984  l.«!  not  really  as 
far  distant  as  we  thought. 

The  materials  follow : 
Vstmam:  Thx  CoMMinncATioMB  Bxxaksown 

When  reporters  and  government  officials 
oome  to  the  point  of  haggling  over  an  "em- 
Ijargo"  on  the  fact  that  there  Is  an  "embargo" 
on  the  existence  of  an  "embargo"  on  a  "back- 
groimd  press  conference,"  they  are  talking  to 
Uianselves.  as  far  as  the  public  Is  concerned, 
and  this  is  always  a  bad  sign.  When  the  sub- 
ject at  hand  is  what  the  United  States  gov- 
eniment  is  up  to  in  Vietnam  and  the  result 
li  very  nearly  a  total  breakdown  of  the  power 
to  communicate — botii  wajrs — It  Is  worse 
than  a  bad  sign;  It  begins  to  approach  a  crisis 
in  the  capacity  to  govern  In  a  free  society. 
This,  we  submit,  Ls  what  is  indicated  by  the 
MTiAii  fragment  of  an  exchange  between  press 
tad  government  which  is  printed,  for  the 
Record,  elsewhere  on  this  page.  We  do  not 
print  It  for  your  edification — we  do  not  find 
It  Intelligible  ourselves — but  rather  because 
It  Is  unintelligible,  and  therefore  richly  illus- 
trative of  Just  where  we  have  gotten  to  in 
this  business  of  communicating  intelligently 
about  the  war. 

Without  reciting  the  full  history  of  the 
Ismous  "embargo  on  the  embargo."  It  Is 
enough  to  note  that  It  began  with  a  relatively 
routine  "background"  press  conference  by 
Oeneral  Abrams  In  Saigon  last  week.  In 
which  he  outlined  to  newsmen  the  details  of 
a  very  large  prospective  Joint  operation  by 
American  and  South  Vietnamese  troopw 
aimed  at  enemy  infiltration  routes  through 
Laos  and  into  the  northern  provinces  of 
South  Vietnam.  The  information  was  to  be 
held  for  release,  presumably  until  the  mili- 
tary felt  Its  publication  would  not  endanger 
the  operation,  which  is  also  fairly  standard 
procedure;  an  embargo,  which  Is  to  say  news 
blackout,  was  also  placed  upon  the  fact  that 
the  backgrounder  had  even  taken  place. 
Naturally,  bits  and  pieces  of  the  news  leaked 
out.  as  they  always  do  (usually  to  reporters 
who  were  not  there  and  therefore  were  not 
bound  by  the  embargo's  terms) .  And  so  the 
newspapers  and  networks  who  were  repre- 
sented were  confronted  with  rumors  and 
speculations  which  they  could  not  print 
themselves,  but  which  they  also  could  not 
Ignore.  So  they  did  their  own  speculating,  on 
the  basis  of  what  was  being  published  else- 
where, and  at  this  point  things  began  to  get 
roti^.  In  Saigon  and  in  Washington,  officials 
tried  to  nail  dovm  the  news  lid  by  threaten- 
ing to  take  away  the  Vietnam  press  creden- 
tials of  at  least  three  newspapers.  Including 
this  one:  White  House  Press  Secretary  Ron- 
ald Zlegler  Joined  In  the  game,  with  a  warn- 
ing of  deep  trouble  for  one  offender.  There 
were  ugly  Insinuations  about  "endangering 
the  lives  of  American  troops" — another  fa- 
miliar feature  of  these  affairs  which  con- 
veniently Ignores  the  chronic  Inability  to 
maintain  security  in  an  undeclared  and  un- 
conventional war  In  which  the  conventional 
instnunent  of  censorship  cannot  be  em- 
ployed. For  reasons  not  readily  explicable, 
this  embargo  dragged  on  far  longer  than 
most;  It  was  extended  twice,  by  which  time 
Its  existence,  and  much  of  the  information 
It  sought  to  conceal,  was  common  knowledge 
to  anybody  who  was  Interested. 

The  question  is  why,  and  to  be  perfectly 
traak  about  It.  we  don't  know  But  It  does 
not  seem  to  us  that  the  answer — or  any 
fault— Ues  with  the  mlllUry,  or  with  the 
Pentagon  Information  officers;  the  be- 
leaguered Mr.  Friedhelm  was  obviously  en- 
(nimbered  by  strict  Instructions  from  on  high. 
Somebody  presumably  saw  some  virtue  in 
sticking  stoutly  to  a  blackout  on  Information 
about  this  operation  long  after  the  secrecy 
could  do  anything  but  harm  And  this  Is 
P'wiseiy  the  point  that  we  would  make — 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  realization 
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among  the  powers  that  be  In  this  administra- 
tion of  the  sensitivity  of  the  public  muod  to 
secrecy  and  obfuscatlons — to  the  same  old 
shell  game  that  has  concealed  almost  every 
new  twist  and  ttun  in  the  Vietnam  vrar  for 
so  long.  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about  the 
need  for  surprise  and  the  security  of  our 
troops:  almost  anybody  can  appreciate  these 
concerns  And  It  Is  only  fair  to  say  that  If 
you  read  the  public  pronouncements  of  ad- 
ministration spokesmen  with  great  care,  and 
are  disposed  to  believe  what  they  say.  there 
are  logical  enough  explanations  for  what  Is 
going  on  now.  Even  Secretary  Laird  has  been 
quite  explicit  about  the  limitations  on  our 
intentions  at  times  and  Secretary  Rogers  has 
talked  in  even  plainer  terms;  we  are  getting 
out — "we  couldn't  change  that  under  any 
conditions";  we  are  not  committed  V>  Cam- 
bodia's defense;  we  will  not  use  American 
ground  troops  In  Cambodia  or  Laos;  we  are 
bombing  in  Cambodia  and  helping  the  South 
Vietnamese  sweep  into  Cambodia  and  Laos 
because  that  buys  time  for  Vletnamlzatlon 
and  for  our  withdrawal  from  the  war.  It  may 
not  be  the  best  answer,  but  it  Is  rational. 
Except  that  Mr.  Rogers  also  is  capable  of  say- 
ing that  "we  do  not  rule  out  the  use  of  air 
power  to  support  Asians  In  any  effort  that 
they  make  to  fight  a  common  enemy."  and  It 
was  his  equivocation  over  the  possibility  of 
some  new  Incursion  Into  Laos  that,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  gave  rise  to  a  good  part  of  the 
speculation  during  the  time  the  embargo 
was  supposedly  in  force. 

So  it  comes  dcxwn  to  communicating,  in  an 
atmosphere  of  extreme  mistrust,  with  a  pub- 
lic and  with  politicians  who  are  roady  to 
suspect  the  worst  because  that,  by  and  large, 
Is  what  In  the  past  years  they  have  come  to 
expect.  This  Is  what  makes  It  sd  diXIlctil-  to 
understand  why  the  admlnlstrai.on  kept  its 
starchy  silence  for  almost  a  week  while 
speculation  mounted  steadily  about  "new  in- 
vasions" and  "expanded  war  "  and  "changes 
In  policy "  of  which  there  Is,  at  least  so  far. 
no  evidence. 

TBX  EMaUtOO  ON  THX  EuBAaoo 

(Note. — The  following  Is  a  partial  trans- 
cript of  a  meeting  with  the  Pentagon  press 
corps  conducted  last  Monday  morning  by 
Mr.  Jerry  W.  Friedhelm,  Deputy  Aaslatant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs.  The 
subject  was  the  "embargo"  imposed  by  mili- 
tary authorities  in  Vietnam  and  the  Defense 
Department  here  on  Information  given  out  at 
a  "background"  news  conference  In  Saigon 
last  week — and  on  Just  about  anything  re- 
lated even  remotely  to  that  event.) 

Friedhelm:  I  have  no  comment  certainly 
on  anything  that  has  been  embargoed  by 
Oeneral  Abrams  and  his  pet^le  for  troops 
safety  and  security  reasons.  Secretary  Henkln 
and  I  are  certainly  pleased  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  media  have  responded  to  that 
troop  safety  and  security  emargo  In  the  pro- 
fessional manner  that  we  would  expect.  We've 
been  disappointed  that  a  few  have  not,  but 
I  certainly  will  not  be  saying  anything  here 
untU  General  Abrams  determines  It  is  safe 
for  him  to  allow  discussions  of — tinder  the 
emargo  he  has  Imposed. 

I  would  not  be  saying  anything  here  on 
anything  that  General  Abrams  had  embar- 
goed. I  would  like  to  point  out  that  General 
Abrams  feels  that  he  made  it  very  clear  that 
the  fact  that  he  had  an  embargo  was  em- 
bargoed and  the  announcement  that  he  was 
withholding  some  information  was  embar- 
goed and  he  felt  that  there  was  good  safety 
reason  to  do  that.  And  most  of  you,  I  think, 
know  that  he  responded  with  an  advisory  to 
the  media  In  MACV  which  we  tried  to  get  to 
all  of  you  for  Information  purposes  over  the 
weekend  that  he  had  embargoed  some  things 
and  embargoed  the  fact  that  he  bad  an- 
nounced that  embargo  situation  to  the 
media.  And.  as  that  advisory  indicated,  he 
felt  he  had  done  that  to  deny  intelligence 
information  to  the  enemy  which  could  be 
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detrimental  to  the  safety  of  his  troops.  We 
also  here  considered  it  that  the  fact  there 
Is  an  embargo — is  embargoed. 

Question.  Well,  what  you  Just  said,  is  that 
embargoed? 

(Laughter) 

Friedhelm:  Tes  it  is. 

Queetion.  Walt  a  minute.  What's  this? 

Friedhelm:  I  want  you  all  to  understand 
here  what  General  Abrams'  arrangement  was 
with  the  correspondents.  All  of  you  have  cor- 
respondents who  represent  you  there,  and  we 
are  following  exactly  and  precisely  the  ar- 
rangements laid  down  by  General  Abrams. 
And  I  certainly  wouldn't  do  anything  else 
here.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this  Is 
not  an  embargo  established  as  embargoes  are 
established  on  budgets,  so  that  everything 
will  be  fair  to  all  the  media  on  X  hour  on 
X  day.  This  Is  an  embargo  which  Oeneral 
Abrams  established,  and  did  so.  I  might 
point  out,  so  that  he  could  work  very  frank- 
ly and  very  candidly  with  the  press  there  for 
the  safety  and  security  of  U.S.  forces.  We  cer- 
tainly will  not  budge  an  Inch  here  from 
what  he  feels  is  necessary  for  security  of  his 
personnel. 

Question.  Why  can't  we  report  what  you 
said  Just  now?  Everybody  knows  there  is  an 
embargo  on. 

Friedhelm :  I  can't  prevent  any  of  you  from 
doing  whatever  you  wish  to  do.  I  simply  point 
out  the  situation.  We  cant  accredit  and  dls- 
accredlt  {people  here. 

Question.  I  don't  mean  to  be  rude,  but  as  I 
understood  the  ground  rules  at  these  brief- 
ings here,  we  walk  In  here  and  whatever  you 
say  is  for  attribution.  Now  we've  oome  in  here 
and  we've  asked  for  comment  and  you've 
given  It  and  then  after  you've  given  the  com- 
ment you're  saying  it's  off  the  record.  I  Just 
want  to  imderstand  what  the  ground  niles 
are. 

Friedhelm:  I  would  hope  that  we  could 
discuss  here  this  particular  situation  that 
Involves  an  embargo  placed  In  MACV  for 
troop  safety  reasons  and  that  you  would 
have  a  full  luiderstandlng  here  that  Secre- 
tary Henkln  and  I  regard  these  matters  as 
embargoed  In  precisely  the  same  way  that 
General  Abrams  did  so,  and  I  realise  that 
you  will  all  make  your  own  professional  and 
ethical  Judgments  on  this  matter,  and  I 
can't  do  any  more  than  that  .  .  . 

Question.  The  public  generally  knows  that 
something  is  under  way  or  something  is 
being  talked  about.  In  view  of  what's  been 
said  over  the  weekend,  what  can  the  Penta- 
gon say  today  about  all  this  ...  on  the 
record? 

Friedhelm :  No  comment. 

Question.  In  other  words,  your  comment 
Is  no  comment  .  .  . 

Queetion.  Would  you  say  that  the  people 
who  have  broken  the  embargo,  if  there  Is 
one,  have  endangered  the  security  of  our 
troops? 

Friedhelm:  I  think  I  would  refer  you  to 
what  I  believe  you've  already  seen  which 
was  the  advisory  that  MACV  put  out  over 
the  weekend  which  indicated  that  they  were 
disappointed  that  some  had  breached  the 
embargo  in  their  words.  And  that  the  em- 
bargo had  been  established  to  protect  the 
safety  and  security  of  U.S.  troops  and  I 
think  the  words  of  that  advisory  would 
have  to  stand. 

Question.  But  I  understand  that  advisory 
Is  not  for  broadcast  or  for  pubUcatlon. 

Friedhelm:  They  did  present  that  as  a  not 
for  broadcast  or  publication  advisory. 

Question.  Mr.  Friedhelm,  sir,  I  find  the 
monkey  very  difficult  on  my  back  and  I 
suspect  everybody  else  does. 

Question.  Amen. 

Friedhelm:  You  know  I'm  sorry  If  safety 
and  security  of  U.S.  troops  is  an  uncomfort- 
able monkey. 

Queetion.  Well,  that's  a  debating  point 
but  that's  all  It  is.  Tou  were  asked  a  ques- 
tion, Jerry,  can  you  shed  any  light  on  what's 
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going  on  In  Southeast  Asia:  you  replied,  no 
I  can't.  Now  up  to  that  point  we  are  on 
the  record. 

Prledhelin:  Tea.  You  may  put  that  on  the 
record  If  that  helps  you,  yea. 

Question.  Then  the  next  thing  you  aald 
ta  that  I  have  no  comment  on  anything 
certainly  that  haa  been  embargoed  by  Gen- 
eral Abrama  for  troope'  safety  and  security, 
la  that  on  or  off  the  record? 

Frledhelm:  Tou  may  put  that  on  the  rec- 
ord If  that  helps  you. 

Question.  Then  you  said  something  aboiit 
p>eopIe — you  bad  been  disappointed  that  a 
few  people  had  not  done  something  or  other. 
Is  that  off  the  record  or  on? 

Freldhelxn:  That's  on  the  record  ...  If 
that  does  you  any  good. 

Question.  Youre  acknowledging  publicly 
then  that  an  embargo  exists? 

Frledhelm:  I  said  I  wouldn't  comment  on 
anything  at  any  time,  today,  yesterday,  to- 
morrow. 

Question.  Charlla  (Charlss  W.  Corddry  Jr. 
of  The   Baltimore   Suni    read   that  back. 

Corddry :  "I  have  no  comment  on  anything 
certainly  that's  been  embargoed  by  Gen- 
eral Abrama  for  troop  safety  and  security  .  . 

Question.  That's  on  the  record? 

Frledhelm:  All  right.  At  any  time  he  em- 
bargoed anything  I  would  not  have  any 
comment  on  It  here.  If  that  would  help  you 
on  the  record,  say  It  that  way. 

Question.  Well,  you  see  the  difflctilty  Is 
that  we're  going  along  swimmingly  and  then 
somebody  said  Is  this  embargoed  too  and 
he  thought  he  was  making  a  Joke  snd  then 
you  said  yes.  and  that  leaves  a  whole  bunch 
of  notes  here  where  we  don't  know  where 
we  stand  on.  I  think. 
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Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  we^u 
ago  there  appeared  on  CBS  News  a  spe- 
cial record  entitled  'Is  Mercury  A  Men- 
ace?" The  general  conclusion  reached 
was  that,  without  a  doubt,  mercury  is 
a  menace  to  both  our  enrironment  and 
to  human  health. 

During  the  program  the  problems  of 
the  very  highly  to5cic  methyl  mercury 
were  discussed.  So  was  the  very  difBcult 
but  important  Job  we  have  in  neutraliz- 
ing the  mercury  which  la  now  lying  at 
the  bottom  of  rivers  and  streams. 

Overall,  the  tone  of  the  program  was 
serious.  One  researcher  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rochester  ob.served: 

The  one  thing  that  makes  mercury  unique 
...  Is  that  mercury  has  killed  people. 

Those  in  our  Federal  agencies  showed 
they  were  concerned,  at  last.  Researchers 
who  have  been  dealing  with  mercury 
made  it  clear  that  action  is  needed  now 
in  dealing  with  this  substance  in  our 
envlronment. 

"I'm  convinced  that  unless  we  set  out 
in  a  very  determined  fashion  to  exam- 
ine all  of  the  biological  effects  of  methyl- 
mercury."  said: 

We're  going  to  find  ourselves  faced  with 
potential  for  tragedy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  nothing  else,  this  pro- 
gram grimly  reminds  us  that  past  sins 
committed  against  the  environment  can 
return  to  haunt  us.  I  think  the  program 
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makes  clear  that  we  can  ignore  the  po- 
tential dangers  of  mercury  only  at  our 
own  risk. 
I  include  the  full  transcript  below: 

CBS  News  Si'KCiAi.    "Is  Mzbcuby   a 

B^NACX?" 

(As  broadcast  over  the  CBS  Telerlslon  Net- 
work, Tuesday,  January  13.  1971) 

Produced  by  CBS  News. 

Reporter:  Daniel  Schorr. 

Produced  by :  Bernard  Blmbaum. 

Executive  producer:  Burton  Benjamin. 

DaMixL  ScRoaa.  Sweden  provided  the  first 
warning.  In  the  early  1950s  birds  were  found 
dying  of  poison,  traced  to  eating  mercury- 
treated  seeds.  Then  mercury  was  found  In 
fresh-water  Osh.  traced  to  discharges  from 
Industrial  plants.  Sweden  cracked  down  on 
the  use  of  mercury  in  agriculture  and  re- 
stricted these  waterways  for  fishing. 

Japan  provided  a  more  dramatic  warning. 
In  the  Tillages  around  Minamata  Bay.  start- 
ing In  19S3,  birds  took  sick,  cats  dove  o*T 
clIlTs.  And.  in  the  next  seven  years.  Ill  per- 
sons were  stricken  with  the  mysterious 
"Minamata  Disease"  that  killed  41  and  left 
others  blind,  dumb,  crippled.  There  was 
fierce  indignation  when  it  was  finally  estab- 
lished that  "Minamata  Disease"  was  not  a 
virus,  but  a  poison  that  came  from  eating 
fish,  fish  from  a  bay  polluted  with  mercury 
discharged  from  a  chemical  plant. 

On  this  continent.  Canada  awoke  late  to 
the  mercury  problem.  Last  spring  a  younc; 
Norwegian  chemist,  who  knew  the  Swedish 
experience,  found  high  levels  in  fish  from 
Lake  St.  Clair.  Into  which  chemical  plants 
have  dumped  tons  of  the  metal.  Canada  also 
found  high  concentrations  In  fish  from  other 
waters.  On  Lake  St  Clair,  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment banned  fish  as  inedible  and  an- 
nounced a  suit  against  Dow  Chemical  Com- 
pany And  because  this  lake  Is  shared  with 
the  United  States,  Washington  was  alerted. 
Late — very  late — the  US  Oovemment 
moved. 

Dr  Albert  Kolbye  Deputy  Director.  Bu- 
reau  of  Foods  and  Pesticides. 

Dr.  KotJ-nt.  The  Canadians  Immediately 
alerted  us  and  then  we  immediately  took 
action  to  Investigate  whether  or  not  we  had 
a  problem  In  this  rotmtry  And  I  was  re- 
sponsible for  requesting  that  a  very  broad 
survey  be  taken  to  Identify  known  sources  of 
mercury  pollution  and  then  to  attempt  to 
very  quickly  estimate  whether  or  not  there 
was  a  methylmercury  problem  in  fish.  And 
since  then,  approximately  33  of  our  states 
have  been  found  ro  have  some  problem  with 
methylmercury  residues  In  flsh  Many  states 
are  alert  to  the  problem  and  have  taken  pre- 
ventive action  by  restricting  these  waterways 
•o  fishing 

ScHOM  Dr  Thomas  Clarkson.  director  of 
the  research  team  at  the  University  of  Ro- 
chester Medical  Center,  has  been  Investigat- 
ing the  poisonous  effects  of  mercury  for  a 
quarter  century. 

Dr.  CLAMxaojt.  The  one  thing  that  makes 
mercury  unique  in  many  of  the  compounds 
and  chemicals  that  we've  been  looking  at  In 
the  last  few  years,  such  as  the  cyclamates. 
such  as  lead  in  air  from  automobile  ex- 
hausts. Is  that  mercury  has  killed  people. 
methylmercury  has  killed  people  In  Japan, 
has  produced  other  efTects  on  the  unborn 
child  at  very  high  concentrations.  And  this 
contrasts,  for  example,  with  DDT.  which  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  has  killed  no  one 

ScHoaa.  The  United  States  now  knows  that 
it  has  a  mercury  problem — the  latest  of  Its 
environmental  dangers.  But  the  extent  and 
the  Imminence  of  the  problem  are  still  under 
debate.  And  that  is  what  we  are  investigat- 
ing tonight:    Is   mercury  a   menace? 

Ajfivomtcxa.  This  Is  a  CBS  News  Special: 
"Is  Merctiry  a  Menace?  "  With  CBS  News  Cor- 
respondent Daniel  Schorr. 
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Anhodncx*.  Here  again  Is  Daniel  Schorr 

ScRoaa.  Clnnebar  and  other  ores,  the  en- 
cyclopedia wlU  tell  you,  are  the  sources  of 
mercury.  Mercury  has  been  known  since 
ancient  times,  popularly  a«  quicksilver.  It 
Is  the  only  common  metal  that's  liquid  at 
room  temperatures — and  has  long  served  at 
a  valued  friend  to  medicine.  Industry  and 
agriculture.  The  United  States  uses  almost 
six  million  pounds  of  it  a  year,  for  every- 
thing from  making  chlorine  to  filling  teeth, 
from  fungicides  to  thermometers,  for  flght-^ 
Ing  mildew  In  paint  aivd  slime  in  wood  pulp. 
And,  In  the  process,  about  a  quarter  of  it 
gets  dumped— supposedly  sinking  harmlessly 
to  the  bottom. 

By  far  the  largest  known  source  of  in- 
dustrial mercury  pollution  has  been  electrol- 
ysis of  brine  to  make  chlorine,  a  process  in- 
volving 100  tons  of  mercury  in  a  huge  battery 
of  cells  at  a  single  plant. 

It's  long  been  known  that  direct  contact 
can  be  dangerous,  like  the  Mad  Hatter  de- 
pleted In  "Alice  xn  Wonderland, "  sick  be- 
cause hat-makers  used  mercury  In  their 
work.  Or,  more  recently,  the  Huckleby  family 
of  Alamogordo.  New  Mexico,  who  made  the 
mistake  of  feeding  their  hogs  mercury- 
treated  grain  Intended  oiUy  for  seed,  and 
ended  up  poisoned  by  the  pork.  But  these 
were  isolated  problems  and  they  did  not 
explain  how  mercury  turned  Into  a  general 
environmental  concern. 

For  the  chemical  and  wood-pulp  plants, 
routinely  pouring  mercury  metal  Into  rivers 
and  lakes,  there  seemed  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  what  they  were  casting  upon  the 
waters  should  come  back  as  poison  in  flsh. 
Yet,  last  spring,  after  the  alert  from  Canada, 
tbnormal  amounts  of  mercury  were  found 
in  fresh- water  fish  and  wild  life  In  33  states. 
.\nd  then,  more  perplexlngly.  harmful  con- 
centrations of  mercury  were  found  In  deep- 
?=ea  fish— in  swordflsh  and  some  batches  of 
canned  tuna. 

First  to  make  the  discovery  was  a  chemis- 
try professor  at  the  State  University  of  New 
York   at   Blnghamton,   Bruce  McDuffle 

Dr.  McDurni.  When  the  graduate  student 
from  Norway  who  did  the  analysis  up  around 
Detroit  last  spring  revealed  that  there  were 
many  parts  per  million  of  mercury  In  some 
of  those  Lake  St.  Clatr  fish,  this  made  a  big 
Impression  on  me. 

I  practiced  on  some  Lake  Ontario  flsh  and 
got  onto  Sxisqtiehanna  River  flsh,  which 
■-umed  out  to  have  significant  amounts  of 
mercury  In  them.  Then  one  of  my  students 
!^td  the  only  flsh  he  ate  was  tuna  flsh  and 
how  about  checking  some  of  that.  My  wife 
also  wanted  It  Anmt.  And  so  we  tacked  a  sam- 
ple on  the  end  of  some  fresh  water  flsh  and 
there  It  was,  well  over  half  a  part  per  mil- 
lion of  mercury. 

Bnx  PuLNTc.  How  did  you  happen  to  go  on 
to  swordflsh ' 

Dr.  McDtrmx.  Well,  I  couldnt  get  any 
fresh  tuna  from  a  local  wholesaler,  but  he  did 
offer  to  supply  me  a  swordflsh  steak  and  a 
halibut  steak.  So  I  analyzed  It  and  the  stu- 
dents helping  me  were  Just  kind  of  horrl- 
aed  at  how  high  the  thing  went  on  the  chart 
paper.  And  It  had  1.3  part  per  million  of 
mercury  In  It.  And  the  halibut  dldnt  have — 
It  had  some,  but  only  about  .2. 

ScRosx.  Though  no  American  case  of  mer- 
cury poisoning  from  flah  had  been  reported 
^rlm  memories  of  the  Minamata  disaster 
spurred  a  crash  testing  program  in  principal 
.American  ports.  In  laboratories  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  starting  last 
month,  tuna  was  put  through  a  test  called 
atomic  absorption — considered  by  some  sci- 
entists as  Inadequate — to  find  flsh  with  more 
than  one-half  parts  per  million  of  mercury. 
the  official  safety  standard  It  included  fish 
caught  by  American  fleets  in  both  oceans, 
and  by  foreign  fleets  as  far  away  as  the  Ca- 
nary Islands  and  Japan.  A  million  potinds 
of  tuna  of  seven  well-known  brands  wsw 
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impounded  or  recalled,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  National  Canners"  Association. 

RosBxr  NoRDSTHOM.  Well,  If  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  flnds  some  tuna  over 
the  guideline,  or  If  In  our  testing  program 
we  find  It.  It  Is  recalled.  In  the  testing  pro- 
gram It  Is  not  even  allowed  to  be  shipped 
beforehand,  before  It's  tested. 

Schorr.  Is  this  a  serious  problem  for  can- 
ners now.  economically? 

HoRDSTROM.  Yes,  I  think  It  has  the  poten- 
tial to  be  a  ierlous  problem.  At  the  moment 
I  dont  think  It  has  economically  turned  Into 
one  but  It  could  be,  It  could  be. 

Schorr.  Further  FDA  testing  Indicated 
that  tainting  of  tuna  Is  highest  among  Wg 
flsh— about  23  percent — and  lowest  among 
the  small  variety— less  than  two  percent.  The 
overall  percentage  Is  about  ten  per  cent  but, 
more  important,  the  dangerous  big  tuna  can 
be  kept  out  of  our  canneries.  Swordflsh  was 
found  to  t)e  a  more  serious  offender.  But  the 
PDA  now  tried  to  allay  the  alarm  about  tuna. 
Commissioner  Charles  Edwards: 

Edwards.  I  think  that  anyone  who  thinks 
that  they're  In  deadly  danger  because  they 
est  tuna.  It's  nonsense.  They  certainly  are 
not  I  think  that  sometimes  the  press  tends 
to  overplay  the  problem  and  there  is  an 
emotionalism  that  sturounds  something  like 
this  that  perhaps  U  out  of  proportion  to  the 
real  problem. 

Dr  Clarkson.  Prom  the  Japanese  studies, 
and  from  some  Swedish  studies  as  well,  the 
figure  that  Is  generally  recognized  as  pro- 
ducing toxic  effects  Is  an  Intake  of  about  a 
milligram  a  day  and  It  has  to  be  taken  for 
a  year  Now  single  doses  don't  mean  anything; 
It  has  to  be  taken  for  a  year.  This  would  mean 
that  at  a  level  of  .5  parts  per  mUUon  In  flsh. 
that  It  would  require  an  Intake  of  four 
pounds  of  flsh  per  day  for  a  year  to  produce 
these  effects  In  humans,  to  produce  the 
Initial  effects.  On  these  figures,  the  risk  to 
the  general  population  is  very  small. 

Schorr.  Dr.  Leonard  Goldwater  of  Duke 
University,  a  mercury  specialist. 

How  safe  do  you  think  tuna  Is  on  the 
whole? 

Dr.  GoLDWATHi.  I  would  not  stop  eating 
tuna  nor  recommend  anybody  else  to  stop 
eating  tuna.  In  fact.  If  I  were  a  tuna,  I 
would  be  suing  somebody  for  defamation  of 
character. 

Schorr.  Testing  continues  In  the  FDA  labs, 
but  the  tuna  scare  has  abated.  The  tuna 
scare,  however,  raised  a  larger  mystery  and 
a  potentially  more  sweeping  problem:  What 
does  the  inactive  metal  mercury  poured  Into 
the  waters  have  to  do  with  the  poisonous 
mercury  that  is  now  starting  to  show  up? 

Schorr.  A  discovery  made  In  this  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  laboratory  In  1968,  little 
noted  at  the  time,  helped  to  explain  mercury 
poison  disasters  abroad  and  points  to  po- 
tentially wor.se  trouble  ahead  for  the  United 
States.  It  Is  that  this  silvery.  Innocent  metal, 
familiar  to  everybody,  called  mercury  can  be 
turned  by  the  action  of  microorganisms  In 
bodies  of  water  Into  this  deadly  substance 
called  methylmercury. 

Metal  mercury,  heavier  than  water,  flows 
Into  our  lakes,  rivers  and  streams  as  an 
Industrial  waste,  chiefly  from  chlorine,  paper, 
plastic  and  electronic  plants.  For  years  It 
was  thought  that  these  inorganic  mercury 
metals  and  salts  would  simply  sink  to  the 
bottom  and  stay  there,  causing  no  harm. 

Then  scientists  discovered  that  the  poison- 
ous substance  called  methylmercury  Is 
formed  when  bacteria  act  on  the  metallic 
mercury.  This  methylmercury  dissolves  In 
the  water  and  Is  absorbed  by  small  marine 
snlmals  such  as  plankton.  Small  flsh  feed  on 
the  plankton,  and  In  doing  so  take  on  the 
mercury  and  concentrate  It.  Large  flsh  swal- 
low the  small  flsh  and  the  mercury  is  further 
concentrated.  The  big  flsh.  tainted  with 
mercury,  is  now  at  the  end  of  the  food  chain. 
And  It  may  be  caught  as  food  for  man. 
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Dr.  John  Wood,  of  Illinois  University,  whose 
research  team  made  this  discovery,  said  the 
conversion  of  the  mercury  Is  encouraged  by 
garbage  and  other  organic  pollution  dumped 
Into  our  waters,  so  that  the  creation  of 
poisonous  mercury  Is  Increasing. 

Dr.  Wood.  I  don't  think  people  In  this 
country  fully  realize  the  extent  of  the  prob- 
lem yet.  I  don't  think  they  appreciate  that 
we  have  all  that  material,  all  that  mercury. 
Inorganic  mercury,  sitting  In  sediments 
waiting  to  be  metholated  by  microorganisms. 
And  I  don't  think  they  fully  realize  that 
we're  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  problem, 
that  thirty  years  from  now,  the  problem 
can  be  twice  as  bad.  Sixty  years  from  now  It 
can  be  four  times  as  bad. 

We  not  only  have  to  consider  a  serious 
pollution  problem  In  the  aquatic  environ- 
ment, we  have  an  atmospheric  problem  com- 
ing up  too.  There  is  the  possibility  of  the 
widespread  distribution  of  dlmethylmercury, 
which  Is  a  product  of  these  microorganisms 
doing  this  reaction,  and  Its  widespread  dis- 
tribution In  the  atmosphere. 

Schorr.  What  does  methylmercury  do  to 
man?  About  that  less  Is  known  than  about 
the  effects  of  metallic  mercury.  At  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester  Medical  Center,  where 
mercury  poisoning  research  started  with  the 
World  War  II  atomic  bomb  project,  scien- 
tists are  now  working  to  fill  that  gap.  CBS 
News  Correspondent  Bill  Plante  asked  them 
about  their  findings. 

Dr.  Weiss.  All  we  know  now  Is  that  the 
short-term  chronic  effects,  such  as  those 
that  occurred  In  the  Minamata  disaster, 
seem  to  represent  a  whole  spectrum  of  dis- 
orders Involving  central  nervous  system  of 
the  brain.  But  what  hi^>pens  to  Individuals 
who  are  exposed  over  a  lifetime  to  methyl- 
mercury. from  the  fetal  stage,  before  birth, 
to  old  age?  Now  It's  possible  that  chronic 
exposure  over  many,  many  years  can  produce 
subtle  damage  In  the  brain  that  you  couldnt 
detect  by  conventional  techniques  and  yet 
leave  you  at  the  end  of  a  lifetime  with  lees 
residual  capacity  than  would  normally  be 
the  case.  It  might.  In  a  sense,  accelerate 
the  way  In  which  the  brain  ages.  And  the 
brain  does  eige. 

I'm  convinced  that  unless  we  set  out  In  a 
very  determined  fashion  to  examine  all  of 
the  biological  effects  of  methylmercury,  we're 
going  to  find  ourselves  faced  with  i>otential 
for  tragedy. 

Dr.  GoLDBiATT.  Methylmerctiry  can  be  ex- 
traordinarily damaging  to  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, or  it  can  frequently  kill  In  exposures 
that  are  really  very  small.  And  If.  as  was 
the  case  with  the  first  laboratory  workers 
who  used  It.  who  synthesized  It,  there's  an 
unusual  exposure  because  of  not  under- 
standing the  lethality  of  the  compound  or 
the  deadllness  and  of  course  It  can  kill  very 
quickly.  But  what  we're  really  concerned 
about  Is  mercury  p>olsonlng  that  develops 
from  methylmercury  over  a  long  period  of 
time  because  of  exposure  to  small  amounts 
of  the  compound.  And  there  Isn't  very  much 
information. 

Dr.  Clarkson.  A  very  Important  aspect  of 
methylmercury  Is  that  we  must  discover 
cases  of  poisoning  as  quickly  as  pKJsslble  so 
that  they  can  be  taken  off  exposure  and 
treated  before  the  effects  become  Irrevers- 
ible. 

We're  all  looking  for  evidence  for  long- 
term  subtle  effects.  Obviously,  It's  very  dif- 
ficult to  study,  we're  not  always  sure  what 
to  look  for.  It's  the  most  difficult  problem  In 
toxicology  and  public  health  today. 

Schorr.  There  are  differences  on  how  ur- 
gent the  need  for  action  on  mercury.  I  talked 
to  authorities  In  and  out  of  Oovemment. 
among  them  William  Ruckelshaus.  Adminis- 
trator of  the  new  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  I  asked  where  he  would  rate  mercury 
on  his  list  of  environmental  problems. 

Ruckelshaus.  Well.  I  would  have  to  rate  It 
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very  high  on  the  scale  because  of  the  hazard- 
ous nature  of  the  mercury  Itself  when  It  gets 
Into  the  environment.  People  have  often 
asked  me,  "What  are  yotur  priorities  In  the 
environment?"  We  have,  as  a  single  priority, 
the  total  environment.  But  obviously,  when 
we  have  a  hazardous  substance  as  mercury 
being  Introduced  Into  the  envlroment  with 
evidence  that  If  It  Is  Introduced  In  great 
enough  quantity  It  can  cause  a  serious  health 
problem,  we  must  put  this  very  high  on  the 
list  of  priorities. 

David  Dominick.  (Federal  Water  Quality 
Administration)  I  rate  the  mercury  ques- 
tion as  a  very  serious  environmental  prob- 
lem. I  think  that  It  Is  something  that  was 
recognized  too  late.  I  think  that  It 
Is  something  that  needs  to  be  remedied 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  And  I  think  the 
reasons  for  this  are  fairly  clear.  The  damage 
to  flsh  and  wildlife  and  the  potential — and  I 
stress  the  word  potential  because  we  have 
no  evidence  at  the  present  time  that  we  do 
have  any  human  beings  In  immediate  danger, 
but  the  potential  danger  to  human  health 
from  methylmercury  Is  such  that  we  should 
take  every  step  to  control  all  controllable 
man  made  sources. 

KoLBTE.  The  mercury  problem  Is  one  that 
creates  concern.  I  don't  think  It  Is  an  emer- 
gency. The  levels  encountered  In  flsh.  In  this 
country,  and  In  fish  that  Is  being  or  has  been 
Imported  Into  this  country,  are  not  nearly 
as  high  as  those  levels  that  were  encountered 
In  the  Bay  of  Minamata,  where  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Japanese  high  dietary  Intake  of 
flsh,  caused  human  disease  problems. 

GoLDWATKR.  I  think  that  anybody  who  has 
studied  this  question  at  all.  realizes  that 
there  Is  a  problem  about  mercury  in  food 
In  general,  and  particularly  about  mercury  in 
flsh.  But  I  think  the  potential  threat  from 
this  Is  of  not  such  a  great  magnitude  that  the 
degree  of  uptlghtnese  or  apprehension  Is 
really  Justified.  All  analyses  that  have  ever 
been  made  on  flsh,  and  these  go  back  to  the 
early  1930's  or  before,  have  shown  mercury 
present  In  flsh.  It's  always  been  there.  Yes. 
some  forms  of  mercury  are  dangerous,  par- 
ticularly methylmercury.  Yes,  people  have 
been  made  sick  by  various  kinds  of  mercury, 
but  this  cannot  be  equated  to  the  fact  that 
all  kinds  of  mercury,  and  all  forms,  under 
all  circumstances  constitute  a  threat. 

Dr.  Wood.  Well.  If  nothing  is  done,  the  hu- 
man race  will  face  a  series  of  Minamata  dis- 
asters. You  see.  If  you  look  at  the  concentra- 
tions of  mercury — methylmercury  which 
cause  neurological  disorders,  they're  very. 
very  small.  And  so  we  can  anticipate  as 
methylmercury  concentrations  get  higher 
and  higher  In  food  stufis,  a  series  of  Mina- 
mata Incidents.  \intU  eventually  large  num- 
bers of  people  undergo  this  neurological 
damage. 

Schorr.  Are  you  saying  that  we  exist  with 
some  enormous  time  bomb? 

Dr.  Wood.  What  I'm  pointing  out  here  Is 
It's  not  good  enough  to  say  that  we  should 
stop  putting  mercury  In  the  environment. 
It's  too  late  now.  There's  so  much  of  this  ma- 
terial that's  been  deposited.  What  we  have 
to  do  is  come  up  with  good  methods  for  re- 
moving It  from  the  environment.  If  we  don't 
come  up  with  these  good  methods,  then  you 
can  anticipate,  for  example,  In  the  St.  Clair 
system,  that  It  would  be  thousands  of  years 
before  people  would  be  able  to  eat  flsh  from 
that  particular  area.  If  It's  possible  to  re- 
move 96  per  cent  of  the  mercury  from  that 
system.  It  will  still  be  hundreds  of  years,  be- 
fore people  can  eat  flsh  out  of  that  systenL 
And  the  reaction  Is  a  slow  reaction  but  It's 
continuing  to  progress  and  well  see  lilgher 
levels  of  mercury  entering  food  chains  In  the 
-  future. 

ScBOKR.  Under  Federal  and  State  pnxldlng, 
^  most  Industries  have  reduced  mercury  dis- 
charge to  a  minimum.  And  the  Justice  De- 
partment has  taken  ten  resisting  companies 
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to  court.  But  If  th«  mllliona  of  pounda  of 
m*tal  mercury  alrcAdy  dumped  Into  our 
wsterwsys  repr«6«nt  the  rftw  material  for 
poleon.  •  tough  question  ta;  What  to  do 
about  It? 

WnxiAM  RtTCKXx.oBAUs.  It  may  be  that  we 
decide  the  beet  thing  to  do  U  leave  It  alone. 
If  you  stir  It  up  through  dredging  or  lome 
other  me«ns,  what  you  may  do  Ls  ]u«t  move 
it  around  In  the  environment  and  get  it  con- 
centrated In  places  where  It  now  is  not  con- 
centrated. We're  studying  the  poeelbUlty  of 
putting  a  layer  over  the  top  of  mercury  thAt 
we  know  is  on  the  bottom  of  some  of  the 
lakes.  We're  studying  ways  of  binding  It  blo- 
loglcally  so  that  It — or  chemically,  so  th*t 
It  deoan't  become  biologically  active.  But  we 
dont  know  at  this  stage  Just  exactly  what  we 
do  to  get  It  out  of  the  environment. 

Dr.  Wood.  I  think  this  1«  ultimately  going 
to  be  one  of  the  wont  problems  that  the  hu- 
man race  is  going  to  have  to  face  and  It  Is 
going  to  be  neceaaary  to  get  Involved  In  huge 
engineering  projects.  And  every  particular 
system,  every  lake  or  waterway,  has  to  be 
looked  at  to  come  up  with  the  Ideal  solution 
for  that  particular  environment. 

ScHoaa.  Is  the  taxpayer  going  to  have  to 
pay  to  clean  mercury  out.  or  U  it  the  poal- 
tlon  of  their  Administration  that  the  pol- 
luter hae  to  payT 

DAvm  DoMDncK.  The  position  of  this  Ad- 
ministration Is  that  pollution  control  should 
be  a  coet  of  doing  bualneae. 

ScRoaa.  The  Administration  Is  still  far  from 
a  decision  on  whether  to  try  to  recover  the 
mercury  dumped  over  the  generations,  and 
if  so  bow.  But  It  Is  determined  to  avoid 
future  hacards. 

RTJcnnanAvn.  I  think  we  have  to  control 
the  use  of  a  hazardous  substance  like  mer- 
cury, to  see  that  It  does  not  get  Into  the  en- 
vironment through  man-operated  methods  to 
the  extent  that  it  amounts  to  a  health 
haeard. 

With  the  Coiindl  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity we  have  been  giving  some  eerloua 
study  to  the  poadbnity  of  Introducing 
legislation  relating  to  hazardous  substances. 
The  problem  now  Is.  we  try  and  deal  with  It 
after  it's  in  the  environment,  which  la  a 
very  cumbersome  way  of  dealing  with  it  A 
much  more  intelligent  and  rational  way  to 
go  about  It  would  be  to  attempt  to  keep 
from  getting  it  in  the  environment  In  the 
flrat  place  through  registration  or  licensing 
or  some  sort  of  use  control  over  subetances 
like  mercury  to  Insure  that  we  dont  arrive 
at  a  crisis  situation.  Well.  I  dont  think  we've 
reached  that  yet.  but  we  dont  really  know 
People  are  going  to  have  to  be  more  aware, 
and  by  people,  I  mean  everybody.  Including 
the  government,  the  Indtistry  and  private 
Individuals,  of  what  effect  on  their  govern- 
ment, their  world,  their  every  action  might 
be  And  If  a  particular  Industry,  for  instance, 
want^  to  use  a  new  chemical,  because  they 
believe  this  will  facilitate  whatever  Indus- 
trial process  they  have,  and  that  chemical 
will  get  into  the  environment,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  should  have  adequate  tests  to 
Insure  that  the  introduction  of  that  chemi- 
cal into  the  environment  will  not  be  dele- 
terious to  either  human  health  or  to  the  ecol- 
ogy or  the  environment  itself.  And  I  think  we 
need  to  devise  means  of  insuring  this,  and 
we  dont  have  thetn  now 

ScHoea.  Oovemment  officials  And  no  rea- 
son for  Immediate  alarm  about  mercury. 
They  say  our  drinking  water  Is  safe,  farm 
products  are  safe,  and  the  tainting  of  fish  is 
very  limited. 

But  this  reporter  has  learned  that  the 
findings  of  a  government  commission,  ciot 
yet  released,  will  be  anything  but  com- 
placent. The  report  is  sponsored  by  the  tame 
commission  that  Investigated  DOT.  It  warns 
lh«t   the   mercury   problem    la    "poteatlally 
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grave"  and  that  control  is  both  "urgent  and 
difficult." 

The  commission  recommends  sharp  re- 
strictions on  the  use  of  mercury  in  pesticides 
and  seeds,  requirements  that  Industry  reduce 
Its  discharge  to  minimal  amounts  and  the 
Identification  and  control  of  all  other  mer- 
cury sonroes. 

But  even  if  no  more  mercury  were  released 
Into  the  environment,  the  commission  says, 
existing  deposits  will  continue  being  turned 
Into  poison.  And  so  it  stresses  that  it  Is  of 
••the  utmost  urgency"  that  a  major  effort  be 
started  immediately  to  remove  or  decontam- 
inate the  mercury  now  lying  on  the  beds  of 
our  waterways. 

There  have  been  enough  doomsday  proph- 
ecies so  that  no  new  one  is  needed  tonight. 
But  it  seems  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  we 
are  living  with  a  grave,  if  not  immediate, 
peril.  And  mercury  may  help  to  drive  home, 
once  and  for  all,  Lf  It  still  needs  driving 
home,  that  whatever  we  cast  Into  our  en- 
vironment  may   come   back   to   haunt   us. 

This  is  Daniel  Schorr,  CBS  News  Oood 
night. 


AN  EDITORIAL  BY  JOSEPH  JAMES 
AKSTON.  PRESIDENT  AND  EDI- 
TOR, ARTS  MAGAZINE 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    WDIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  8, 1971 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  moat  eloquent  statements  on  the  Im- 
portance of  the  arts  In  American  life  Is 
an  editorial  published  in  the  E>ecember 
1970  to  January  1071  issue  of  Arts 
magftirine  by  lt«  president  and  editor. 
Joseph  James  Alcston. 

I  Insert  this  thoughtful  statement  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  : 

EOITOaiAL 

The  results  of  the  November  electloits 
scarcely  Justify  Preeident  Nixon's  claim  to 
"IdeologlcsJ  victory  '  On  the  other  band 
they  give  us  no  reason  to  hope  for  anything 
different  In  the  next  two  years  from  what 
we  have  had  In  the  past  two.  Already  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Laird  has  announced  that 
defense  spending  must  be  IncreMed  so  that 
more  money  will  be  spent  on  death  and  lees 
on  life's  easentlals:  food,  housing,  medical 
care,  transportation,  education  and  the  arts 

The  picture  in  the  n.8.  could  not  be 
bleaker:  the  modest  U-S.  pavilion  at  the 
Venice  Biennale  last  summer  had  no  elec- 
tricity! The  Museum  of  Modem  Art  has  bad 
to  lay  off  staff  members:  the  Metropolitan  is 
planning  to  charge  admission  as  of  next  year: 
and  orchestral  societies  around  the  country 
are  threatened  with  bankruptcy.  In  a  new 
twist  toe  sciences  fare  as  poorly  as  the  arts — 
Ph.  D.'s  who  looked  forward  to  careers  in 
teaching  and  research  Ond  that  universities 
have  fewer  and  fewer  openings.  Tale  was 
recently  forced  to  put  a  freeze  on  the  niun- 
ber  of  Its  employees. 

It  would  be  hard  to  exaggerate  the  short- 
sightedness of  the  policy  that  has  led  to  this 
state  of  affairs.  By  skimping  on  sclentLflc  re- 
search we  deprive  future  generations  of  the 
technological  advances  (so  badly  needed  In 
the  area  of  pollution  oofotrol  for  example  i 
The  bill  for  the  current  administration's 
"economy"  measures  will  be  steep,  and  our 
children  will  pay  It. 

By  skimping  on  the  arts,  we  Impoverish  a 
milieu  where  new  ways  of  seeing,  hearing  and 
feeling  are  discovered  that  can  be  directed 
towards  valuable  social  ends.  The  arts,  alone, 
offer  the  emotional  outlet  that  Is  so  basic  to 
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the  human  psyche.  Art.  far  from  beljM  a 
luxury,  is  essential  to  a  society  that  hopes  to 
maintain  Its  emoOonal  balance,  avoid  vlo- 
lence  and,  at  the  same  time,  develop  its 
capacity  for  social  crltldam  and  change. 

The  power  of  art  to  support  policy  has 
been  historically  demonstrated  ever  «ince 
the  days  of  the  Pharaohs.  Today  this  power 
should  be  used  to  reshape  the  environment 
for  a  better  life  Governments  all  over  the 
world  recognise  the  Influence  of  the  arts  and 
are  infusing  them  with  new  me  through 
monetary  support  Ireland  and  Morocco  of- 
fer Income  tax  exemptions  and  bousing  U) 
artlsu  to  encourage  them  to  settle  there  In 
Canada,  Prime  Minister  Trudeau  is  a  close 
friend  of  many  avant-garde  artists  and  de- 
clares that  they  have  "changed  his  life  " 
Percentagewise.  Canada  allots  more  money 
to  the  arts  than  we  do.  Germany  spends 
millions  of  marks  on  shows  like  Documenu. 

Our  own  government  must  incre^  its 
support  of  the  arts,  not  merely  to  keep  up 
with  the  times,  but  to  transform  social  stress 
and  tension  into  the  Joy  and  enthusiasm  or 
creating  a  new  society  which  will  profit  fully 
from  rapidly  increasing  gains  m  science  and 
technology.  The  arts  are  not  only  part  of 
the  kind  of  world  we  want  to  live  in— they 
help  to  bring  it  about. 

aaCXNT   DCTXLOnCKMTS 

At  present,  the  contribution  of  the  vlstial 
aru  to  the  spiritual  life  of  the  U.S.  U  mar- 
ginal. What  would  It  take  to  change  that? 
A  few  new  ideas  with  some  money  behind 
them.  The  money  may  take  a  while  catching 
up  with  the  Ideas,  but  we  find  some  cause 
for  hope  in  several  recent  developments: 

I.  The  new  Art  Association,  a  group  of 
art  historians,  musetun  curators,  professors 
and  artists,  have  a  platform  which  states 
In  part.  "We  want  art  and  its  study  to  exist 
In  the  center  of  life  and  not  In  its  margUxs. 
We  want  art  to  reveal  the  value  of  human 
imagination  and  lu  role  in  reality."  Plans 
were  made  for  the  group's  participation  in 
the  College  Art  Association's  next  conven- 
tion scheduled  for  January  in  Chicago.  They 
plan  an  open  discussion  of  the  political  and 
economic  structure  of  art  and  reports  on  the 
influence  of  the  market  on  artists,  dealers, 
collectors,  museum  directors,  crltlca  and  art 
historians. 

a  Despite  all  flnancal  dlfflcullUes.  Interest- 
ing things  are  happening  In  museums 
throughout  the  country.  There  Is  a  growing 
movement  toward  grouping  museums  with 
other  culttiral  organizations  such  as  librar- 
ies, concert  halls,  movie  theaters,  restau- 
rants and  children's  playgrounds. 

3.  Telerlsion  may  become  the  decisive  fac- 
tor in  the  shaping  of  our  civilization.  Coun- 
tries like  Germany  have  already  understood 
this  possibility  and  have  opened  widely  their 
broadcasting  time  to  interviews  with  artlsU 
and  documentaries  on  art.  The  attitude  in 
the  U.S.  Is  to  Justify  the  lack  of  strong  pro- 
grams on  art  by  the  low  i>ercentage  of  the 
public  Interested.  Actually,  good  programs 
would  have  generated  this  interest.  SesMme 
Street  has  taugh  pre-schoolers  their  ABC's — 
a  serious  effort  must  now  be  made  to  teach 
them  visual  rudiments.  Several  citizens' 
groups  have  recently  formed  to  try  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  television. 

It  is  difficult  for  tu  to  coooelTe.  but  the 
future  Is  upon  us  In  the  present,  and  very 
few  people  except  artists  have  the  courage 
to  live  In  the  preeent.  Today's  political  and 
economic  restleaaness  Is  caused  by  the  mer- 
cUeaa  bambardniMit  of  continual  environ- 
mental change— and  change  is  what  we  fear 
the  most.  By  phjrsloally  molding  forms  ac- 
cording to  a  new  Image  of  man,  stressing 
his  magnificent  potential  for  suooaasful 
adi4>tatlon.  art  can  make  a  new  way  of  Ufe 
not  only  palatable  t>ut  promising. 

Joemm  Jameb  Akbtom, 

PretUUnt  and  EMtor. 
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STATE  DEPARTMENT  RESPONDfl  TO 
CRITICISM  OP  MINORITY  HIRINO 
PRACTICES 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    IMOIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8, 1971 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs  In  the 
RicoRD,  I  include  an  exchange  of  letters 
between  the  State  Department  and  my- 
self on  the  topic  of  minority  recruit- 
ment and  hiring  within  that  Department : 

Janoabt  IB,  1971. 
Hon.  WiLUAii  P.  Rogers, 
Tlie  Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State, 
Wathinfiton.  D.C. 

Mt  Dxab  Ma.  Secreta«t:  I  recently  read, 
and  was  disturbed  by,  an  article  In  the  Sat- 
vrday  Review,  a  copy  of  which  la  encloeed. 

If  the  situation  is  as  described  by  this  ar- 
ticle, what  steps  are  being  taken  to  correct 

it? 
I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 

Sincerely. 

LKK  H.  HAMII.TOK, 

Member  of  Congreaa. 

Is  THE  Stat*  I>«partm«nt  CoiiOB-BL»n)? 
( By  R.  Peter  Straus) 

"There  are  lots  of  farmers  In  the  world 
who  can't  read.  But  I've  never  met  one  who 
couldn't  count."  That  was  OrvUle  Freeman's 
response  to  the  sophisticate  who  doubted 
that  a  simple  agricultural  worker  could 
understand  the  Intricate  web  of  motivation 
for  Increasing  food  production.  A  black 
American  may  not  feel  close  to  U.S.  foreign 
policy.  But  be  can  count.  He  can  make  some 
Judgments — by  the  numbers.  And  If  he— In- 
deed If  anyone — counts  the  number  of  black 
Americans  who  hold  Important  foreign  pol- 
icy posts  In  our  government,  the  conclusion 
ti  ss  obvious  as  It  is  brutal.  There  might 
ss  well  be  a  sign  outside  the  State  Det>art- 
ment  reading  no  bl.acks  nxxd  apflt. 

Ambassadors  form  the  summit  of  the  Ice- 
berg that  is  the  foreign  service.  They  repre- 
sent the  Preeident  (and  the  people)  of  the 
United  States  in  more  than  100  capitals 
around  the  globe.  But  if  you  are  black  you 
don't  get  to  represent  the  President  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  very  often.  In 
fact,  the  odds  are  better  than  100  to  1  against 
you.  Since  we  normally  change  ambassadors 
about  every  four  years,  there  have  been  a 
couple  of  thousand  such  chiefs  of  mission 
sent  abroad  to  represent  us  over  the  last 
100  years.  Yet  in  that  Ume  (other  than  for 
Haiti  and  the  African  countries  that  have 
been  token  exceptions)  only  live  of  our  am- 
baaeadora  have  been  black.  Five  in  the  past 
oentxuy.  At  the  moment  there  is  one — Jer- 
ome HoUand  m  Sweden.  It  is  hardly  the  kind 
of  arithmetic  to  substantiate  public  declara- 
tions about  progress  toward  equal  opportu- 
nity. Nor  Is  the  progress  all  that  much  more 
evident  among  foreign  service  officers  In  the 
Department  of  State,  the  next  most  pres- 
Uglous  and  slgmflcant  Job  category  In  U.S. 
foreign  affairs.  Of  the  more  than  3300  offi- 
cials over  the  past  year  In  that  service  Just 
thirty-seven  were  black  (1.03  per  cent).  As 
»  basU  for  comparison:  66%  per  cent  of 
world  population  U  non-white,  and  12.5 
per  cent  of  the  U.S.  population  is  Mack. 

In  other  words,  while  major  American 
corporaUoiu,  police  departmenu.  univer- 
sities, foundations,  and  churches  scramble 
to  reverse  the  tradition  that  excludes  black 
Americans,  our  foreign  affairs  establishment 
nu  not  moved. 

The  virtual  bar  against  top-lerel  black 
Participation    in   our   foreign    policy   Is    not 
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widely  known.  Historically,  figures  about 
white  and  non-white  employment  are  de- 
signed to  conceal  more  than  they  reveal.  By 
liunplng  together  Job  categories  from  floor 
sweeper  to  ambassador  and  ethnic  categories 
from  Indian  to  Spanish-American,  the  sta- 
tistics can  be  made  to  look  more  respectable. 
The  arguments  crafted  over  the  years  pro- 
vide a  rationale  to  suit  every  level  of  Intel- 
lectual discrimination.  If  one  were  to  rank 
them  in  ascending  order  of  sophistication, 
the  list  might  be: 

(I)  Quallfled  blacks  are  not  available. 
They  Just  dont  exist,  beyond  those  very  few 
alrettdy  employed  In  foreign  service. 

(3)  Oovemment  cannot  compete  with  pri- 
vate Industry  and  the  attractive  salaries  and 
rapid  progress  that  the  private  sector  now 
offers  competent  blacks. 

(3)  Blacks  arent  really  Interested  in  or 
drawn  by  the  challenge  of  foreign  affairs 
work.  In  this  era  of  urban  turmoil  and 
oarapus  unrest  their  attention  Is  riveted  on 
domestic  problems. 

(4)  Afro- Americans  In  college,  ot>8erylng 
the  absence  of  blacks  In  foreign  affairs  posts, 
believe  there's  little  chance  of  advancement 
and  choose  other  careers. 

(5)  It  will  take  time.  Senior  foreign  service 
officials  have  had  long  years  of  training  and 
experience.  So  we  must  wait  until  the  black 
students  now  in  univeraltlee  move  along 
through  exams  and  onto  the  bottom  of  the 
Job  ladder  up  which  they  may  progress  over 
the  years  toweird  more  senior  Jobs, 

(6)  The  United  States  cannot  have  un- 
seasoned types  representing  It  abroad.  It's  all 
right  for  IBM  or  General  Motors  to  take  on 
some  blacks  from  "outside."  But  fcMvlgn 
affairs  responsibilities  are  too  grave  to  take 
such  a  risk. 

(7)  No  U.S.  administration  can  chance  an 
affront  to  countries,  such  as  our  white  Euro- 
pean NATO  allies,  that  might  resist  a  black 
U.S.  ambassador. 

(8)  Even  countries  In  Black  Africa  oould 
resent  black  U.S.  ambassadors  as  being  a 
kind  of  second-class  representation. 

(9)  We  shouldn't  have  too  many  AfTo- 
Amerlcan  senior  officials  representing  us  in 
Africa  alone  because  then  the  continent 
would  i4>pear  to  be  a  profeaelonal  ghetto. 

(10)  We  certainly  cant  have  senior  Afro- 
American  officials  m  the  Middle  East  or  Asia 
when  we  dont  have  them  In  Europe  or  Africa. 

(II)  Foreign  leaders  want,  above  all,  to 
know  that  the  VS.  ambassador  accredited 
to  their  country  Is  close  to  the  President  of 
the  VS.  and  "wlred-ln"  to  the  Washington 
p>ower  structure.  Obviously,  black  ambassa- 
dors will  not  be  that  well  connected  until 
there  is  a  black  In  the  White  House. 

At  some  point,  regrettably,  one  must  con- 
clude that  the  absence  of  top-level  blacks  in 
our  fcwelgn  affairs  hierarchy  Is  no  accident 
It  Is  the  result  of  a  p\irpoeeful  discrimina- 
tion— which  Is  no  more  forglveable  because 
it  Is  subtle  and  even  sometimes  unconscious. 
The  case  might  be  hard  to  prove  In  court. 
One  could  not  point  to  a  single  Boa{>egoet.  Nor 
oould  one  adduce  the  underlying  malaise 
that  permeates  any  bureaucracy  as  It  fights 
to  prevent  change. 

Outside  the  "club,"  there  la  a  similar 
malaise — often  differently  expressed.  I£any 
responsible  Americans  worry  that  changing 
the  rules  and  Introducing  a  significant  num- 
ber of  blacks  high  up  in  our  foreign  servlee 
will  result  in  a  deterioration  of  that  service. 
They  fret  about  "lowering  the  bars"  In  grad- 
ing entrance  exams  and  diminishing  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  this  elite  corps.  Such  fears  are 
totally  unfounded.  We  will  not  reduce  the 
caliber  of  our  foreign  service  effort  by  In- 
volving more  black  Americans  near  the  top. 
Senior-level  diplomacy  has  little — or  noth- 
ing— to  do  with  the  consular  skills  and  pro- 
tocol techniques  toward  which  the  regular 
foreign  service  examlnatlcns  are  skewed.  It 
has  long  been  accepted,  moreover,  that  oth- 
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er  abilities  or  experiences  can  make  up  for — 
and  even  outweigh — epeclflc  professional 
knowledge  in  qualifying  a  ranking  U.S.  diplo- 
mat. Tljere  are  countless  examples  of  In- 
dividuals whose  qualifications  relate  only  to 
business  experience  or  a  university  career 
or,  not  Infrequently,  a  significant  party  con- 
tribution. 

Outright,  outspcAen  bigotry  is  rare  these 
days.  Rather,  one  has  to  deal  with  short- 
sightedness, snobblem,  narrow  vision,  uneasi- 
ness, and — above  all — lack  of  time.  Adminis- 
trators— and  Cabinet  secretaries,  personnel 
directors,  and  Presidents — all  have  too  little 
time  to  think  through  the  ramifications  of 
policies  that  oould  be  discriminatory.  To 
those  who  have  thought  much  about  ques- 
tions of  discrimination,  the  most  dismaying 
discovery  Is  to  learn  that  hackneyed  cliches 
and  even  fabrications  are  accepted  as  truth. 

For  example,  one  of  the  underlying  "dem- 
onstrations" that  blacks  are  not  welcome  as 
U.S.  representatives  abroad  Is  the  oft-re- 
peated canard  that  even  Black  African  coun- 
tries would  prefer  white  UJ5.  diplomats.  In 
Its  most  pious  expression  this  view  Is  bolster- 
ed with  a  quotation  that,  depending  on  the 
teller,  la  variously  attributed  to  the  Chief 
of  IState  of  Malawi,  or  Guinea,  or  Zambia,  or 
Ghana,  or  Liberia.  And  It  Is  reported  to  have 
emanated  from  a  highly  private  discussion 
between  that  Chief  of  State  and  President 
Kennedy  or  President  Elsenhower  (or,  very 
occasionally,  F>resldent  Truman) .  The  exact 
words  of  this  apocryphal  exchange,  made  In 
unaccompanied  conversation,  are  always 
quoted  In  virtually  Identical  text:  "Dont 
send  me  a  son  of  your  slaves  as  ambassador  to 
my  country." 

If  they  are  to  be  useful,  all  lias  must  have 
a  kernel  of  truth.  And  so  does  this  one. 
When,  In  1967,  Ghana  became  the  first  of 
the  new  Independent  Black  African  coun- 
tries, former  Preeident  Kwame  Nkrumah  al- 
legedly "let  it  be  known"  In  Washington  that 
he  preferred  not  to  have  a  black  as  the  first 
ambassador  from  the  United  States.  Whether 
he  did  not  at  that  time  make  himself  raf- 
flclently  explicit  or  whether  his  thought  was 
distorted  by  numerous  retransmlsslone,  It  Is 
crystal  clear  today  (thougti  still  a  delicate 
matter)  that  he  was  pleading  with  us  to 
treat  Ghana  differently — not  as.  he  felt,  we 
had  traditionally  treated  Llberts.  Ghana 
was  exuberant  and  newly  Independent.  He 
wanted  a  fresh  and  different  relationship 
with  the  United  States.  Nkrumah  was  not  the 
only  African  who  considered  our  attitude 
toward  Liberia  to  be  that  of  a  "neo-colonlal- 
Ist"  toward  a  "second-elaes"  state.  And  the 
epitome  of  this  l>ellef,  widely  held  In  Africa, 
was  the  unique  arrangement  by  which  the 
senior  U.S.  repreeentatlve  to  Uberia  was  In- 
variably black  (some  twenty  times  over  since 
J.  Minor  Turner  went  as  minister-resident 
In  1871) — while  all  other  U.8.  ambassadors 
were  In  variably  white. 

The  sequel  of  ttils  absurd  yet  persistent 
tale  about  African  leaders  who  would  dis- 
criminate against  Afro -Americana  la  that 
Nkrumah  accepted — Indeed,  warmly  wel- 
comed— Franklin  WiUlama  as  ambasndor  to 
Ghana  after  other  black  Americana  had 
first  been  sent  aa  ambassadon  to  non-Afri- 
can poata. 

It  Is  hardly  unreasonable  to  assume  that 
a  black  Amertean  might  find  easier  and 
quicker  acoeptanoe  In  a  non -white  capital 
than  hla  white  colleague.  This,  then,  oould 
be  the  first  positive  reason  for  aeleetlng 
black  Americana  for  re^Mnatble  poets 
abroad.  It  Is  logical  and  fits  nicely  with  the 
ocoTantianal  wisdom  that  one  haa  to  be  like 
hla  counterpart  tn  order  to  fully  understand 
hla  thinking  But  even  here  there  Is  a  re- 
joinder— and  one  not  devoid  of  humor.  It  la 
that  govemmenta  of  non-white  nations — 
particularly  AfMoan  ootmtriee— aiispect  that 
moat  (or.  If  the  position  Is  being  argued 
atrenuoualy,    read    'all")     black    Americana 
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abroad  work  for  the  Ontral  InteUlg«n«* 
Afsncy.  Tbe  c«m  has  but  ooe  wobbly  sup- 
port: a  black  VS.  official  "InvltAd  out"  of 
an  Baat  African  country  amid  cbargos  that 
be  waa  a  CIA  agent. 

But  the  cynical  recoynltton  that  black 
"Mleacnen"  can  better  aell  America  In  a  non- 
white  world  p«rhaps  Is  not  the  best  ration- 
ale for  Increasing  the  aumber  of  ranking 
blacks  in  our  foreign  serrlce.  Tb«r«  are  more 
compelling  as  well  as  more  moral  reaaons. 
Our  views  about  South  Africa  and  apart- 
held  might  be  more  credible  to  foreigners  If 
moc«  than  1  per  cent  of  our  ranking  foreign 
service  nflldals  were  black,  aa  would  our 
protwtatlona  about  progreea  on  race  in  the 
Unltad  State*,  especially  when  our  caaualtlea 
In  Vietnam  are  around  13  per  cent  black 
acroaa  the  board. 

President  Nlzon  has  yet  to  seize  his  op- 
portunity to  bring  our  foreign  affairs  estab- 
lishment Into  the  twentieth  century  on 
matters  of  race  and  employment.  He  has 
named  a  total  of  Ave  black  ambassadors: 
Jerome  Holland  to  Sweden:  Clinton  Knox 
to  Haiti,  and  three  to  Africa:  Terence  Tod- 
man  to  Chad:  C.  Clyde  Ferguson.  Jr..  to 
Uganda:  Scunuel  Westerfleld.  Jr..  to  Liberia. 
It  would  be  a  simple  nuttter  over  the  next 
year  to  pick  Ave  more  black  Americans 
among  the  ambassadors  be  will  have  to  as- 
sign and  to  see  that  another  half-dooen  top 
posts  elsewhere  In  the  foreign  affairs  estab- 
lishment— US.  Information  Agency,  Agency 
for  International  Development  (AIDK  CIA. 
etc. — are  filled  by  blacks. 

Recently.  I  spent  two  years  aa  head  of 
AID'S  African  bureau.  During  my  tenure  we 
made  a  deliberate  effort  to  find  and  recruit 
appropriately  qualified  blacks  for  higher- 
level  Jobs  In  the  bureau.  In  that  tune  we 
tripled  the  number  of  blacks  (from  3  6  per 
cent  to  11  per  cent)  in  critical  posts.  Tbe 
test  began  when  we  rejected  the  standard 
argument  that  it  wouldn't  work.  First  It  was 
alleged  that  qualified  tpeclallsts  weren't 
available  But  once  we  established  a  stem 
rule  that  no  applicants  would  be  considered 
iinlfss  the  group  of  candidates  included  at 
Isaa*  one  Afro-American,  there  appeared  a 
sudden  and  dramatic  Increase  In  the  num- 
ber of  qualified  black  candidacies.  More  Im- 
portantly, reports  from  the  field  that  are 
jiist  beginning  to  accumulate  bear  Impres- 
itve  tsstlmony  to  the  remarkable  things  a 
U.S.  ofltelal  can  achieve  if  his  color  Is  work- 
ing for  him.  not  against  him,  with  for- 
eigners. 

Of  oourae.  the  appointment  of  another  five 
or  ten  blacks  to  Important  government  posts 
In  foreign  affairs  Is  no  panacea  for  any- 
thing. But  If  one  recognises  that  Imagery 
Is  not  an  unimportant  part  of  diplomacy, 
then  such  a  handful  of  appotnttnenta  can 
be  seen  as  a  highly  visible  and  bright  sign 
of  leadership  For  us  In  Amerloa.  It  would 
demonstrate  the  vigor  of  movement  at  a 
time  when  lethargy  Is  lees  and  lees  an  ac- 
ceptable response  In  our  commitment  on 
questions  of  race  relations.  And  to  the  world 
it  would  give  a  new  gleam  to  American  sin- 
cerity and  realism  at  a  time  when  those 
qualities — pertutps    as    never    before — could 

USS  the  hiiml«hlng 

DrPAsnunrv  or  Stats. 
Washington,  D.C..  retfruar^  4,  1971. 

Hon.  LR  H.  HAMtLTON, 

Hcru»«  of  Representatives, 
WasKinffton,  D.C. 

Dkam  ComnasitAN  Hamh-ton:  The  Secre- 
tary has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of 
January  18  concerning  an  article  In  the 
Saturday  Review  by  R.  Peter  Straus  "Is  the 
State  Department  Color-blind?". 

I  can  assure  you  that  it  Is  the  policy  of  the 
Department  of  State  to  provide  equal  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  dtlaens  from  mi- 
nority  backgrounds.   We  have  been   keenly 
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aware  for  some  time  that  we  do  not  have  a 
representative  number  of  blacks  and  other 
minorities  In  our  profeaalonal  ranks.  To  cor- 
rect this  shortcoming,  we  have  undertaken 
a  number  of  special  programs  deslgnsd  to  at- 
tract members  of  minority  groups  Into  the 
Department  and  the  Foreign  Service.  The 
emphasis  in  these  programs  In  the  Career- 
Service  Is  recruitment  of  members  of  mi- 
nority groups  In  the  Junior  and  middle 
grades.  These  programs  are  relatively  new, 
but  as  officers  who  are  recruited  through 
them  are  promoted  to  the  upper  ranks  of  the 
Service,  we  would  expect  to  see  a  more  rep- 
resentative number  of  minority  officers  ap- 
pointed as  Ambassadors  and  to  other  execu- 
tive-level positions  from  the  ranks  of  the  Ca- 
reer Foreign  Service. 

You  might  be  Interested  In  the  encloeed 
statement  of  the  progress  made  to  date  by 
this  Department  In  Its  efforts  to  bring  mem- 
bers of  the  minority  groups  into  the  Career 
Service  of  the  Department  and  Foreign 
Service 

If  I  may  be  of  any  further  assistance  In 
this  matter,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  let  me 
know. 

Sincerely. 

DAvm  M.  AasHias. 
Asttstant     Secret  ctrg    for    Congresiional 
Relations. 

Necko  Omcm  EmPLOTMXNT  in  thz  Fosrici* 
Scav  ICC 

The  declared  policy  of  the  Department  of 
State  for  many  year*  hse  been  to  provide 
equal  opportunity  for  eroployment.  assign- 
ment and  promotion  to  all  persons  Irre- 
spective of  race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  na- 
tional origin. 

While  there  has  been  no  evidence  of  con- 
scious discrimination.  It  was  recognized  eev- 
wal  years  ago  that  the  normal  recniltment 
and  employment  procedures  of  the  Depart- 
ment were  not  providing  a  representative 
number  of  Negroeo  and  other  minorities  in 
the  Foreign  Servlc* 

In  October  1WJ8.  the  "Foreign  Affairs  Schol- 
ars Program"  was  Inaugurated,  funded  by  a 
•«00  000  grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation  to 
Howard  University  During  the  four  years  of 
this  program  n9«4-'e71.  154  minority  stu- 
dents, mainly  Juniors  In  college  were  select- 
ed for  summer  Internships  In  Washington 
Approximately  half  of  the<e  students  served 
In  State,  and  the  balance  m  USIA  and  ATD 
Seminars  during  the  summer  were  Intended 
to  help  the  Scholars  In  preparing  for  the 
Foreign  Service  Officer  written  examination. 
During  their  senior  year  In  college  up  to 
35  students  a  year  could  be  selected  for 
feHowshlps  of  approximateley  $4,000  a  year 
for  one  year  of  graduate  study  to  prepare  for 
careers  In  foreign  affairs  In  4  years  onlv  17 
Foreign  Affair  Scholars  passed  the  written 
examination  Six  of  these  Scholar*  entered 
.in  duty  in  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  De- 
partment 

While  the  Foreign  Affairs  Scholars  Program 
had  many  InUnglble  salutary  results.  It  was 
not  providing  a  significant  Increase  In  the 
number  of  Negroes  In  the  Foreign  Service. 
By  the  spring  of  19<J7  there  were  still  only 
19  Negro  Foreign  Service  Officers  Further- 
more. In  spite  of  intensive  recruiting  efforts. 
only  157  Negroes  out  of  some  3  900  candidates 
had  taken  the  written  examination  In  De- 
cember IBM  and  only  five  had  passed. 

In  October  1007.  the  Department  Inaugu- 
rated Its  current  Foreign  Service  Reserve 
Junior  Officer  Program  (FSR'JO)  to  facili- 
tate the  recruitment  and  employment  of 
qualified  minority  group  members  who  are 
api>olnted  annually  as  Foreign  Servloe  Re- 
serve Officers  at  the  Junior  officer  level  (Class 
7-8) .  These  young  college  graduate*  are  not 
required  to  pass  the  written  FBO  examina- 
tion: they  have  passed  an  oral  examination 
conducted  by  the  Board  of  Kxamlners  (BSX) . 
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They  meet  all  other  standards  (medical  se- 
curity, etc  )  for  entry  Into  the  Foreign  Serv- 
Ice  The  successful  candidates  receive  the 
same  pay,  training,  counseling,  types  at  ss- 
signment  and  performance  evaluation  as 
the4r  regular  Junior  Officer  classmates  These 
FSR  Junior  Officers  may  become  Fowtej 
Service  Officers  through  the  "lateral  entry- 
provisions  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act.  after 
3-4  years  oi  satisfactory  performance.  The 
first  of  the  FSR  Junior  Officers  will  be  eligi- 
ble for  lateral  entry  In  1871  They  may  also 
qualify  through  the  written  FSO  exami- 
nation. 

Prom  the  start  of  the  FSR  JO  Program  In 
October  19«7,  to  date  fifty-eight  minority 
?r^'up  members  have  entered  on  duty  as  For- 
eign Service  Reserve  Junior  Officers:  43  Ne- 
groes: 11  Spenlsh-surnamed  Americans:  and 
5  Oriental  Americans.  An  additional  11  Ne- 
groes, a  Spanlsh-surnamed  Americana,  and 
3  Oriental  Americans  were  appointed  as 
regular  Foreign  Service  Officers  as  a  result 
of  passing  the  written  and  oral  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Officer  examinations.  Of  the  365  Junior 
Officers  (FSO  and  FSR)  entering  on  duty 
alnce  October  1967.  74  (30.3%)  have  been 
minority  group  members.  Including  63  Ne- 
groes (14.5%). 

In  late  1968  a  similar  program  was  Inaugu- 
rated for  "Mid-Career  Officers"  (FSR  6-3). 
Qualified  minority  candidates  undergo  an 
oral  examlnaMon  by  the  Board  of  Examiners 
only  after  the  Central  Personnel  Office  de- 
termines that  there  Is  a  need  for  the  candi- 
date's skills  In  the  foreseeable  future.  Suc- 
cessful candidates  receive  the  standard  se- 
curity and  medical  examinations  before  en- 
tering on  duty. 

Due  to  the  Department's  budget  situation 
which  drastically  reduced  the  hiring  of  all 
Ifid-Career  ofllcers.  only  ten  minority  trroup 
members  were  hired  under  the  Mid -Career 
Program:  9  Negroea  and  I  SpanlA-sumamed 
American. 

At  least  ten  minority  candidates  are  hired 
each  year  to  participate  In  the  Summer  In- 
tern Program.  In  addition  to  Identifying  and 
training  college  students  who  are  potential 
Foreign  Service  Officers,  this  profrram  Is 
also  valuable  as  a  public  reiations  program 
with  tbe  cdlegee  and  minority  community 

The  November  30,  1970  survey  of  minority 
employment  In  the  Department  shows  a  total 
of  40  Negro  career  Ft»elgn  Service  Ofllcers 
(FSO)  and  73  Negro  Foreign  Service  Reserve 
Officers  (FSR).  Three  of  the  five  Negro  Am- 
bassadors are  career  Foreign  Service  Ofllcers 

While  the  number  of  Negro  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Officers  has  more  than  doubled  since 
1967,  the  number  of  non-mlnorlty  Foreign 
Service  Officers  has  been  substantially  re- 
duced due  to  budgetary  limitations  As  a 
result,  the  percentage  of  Negro  Ofllcers  In 
the  Foreign  Service  Officer  Corps  has  in- 
creased, but  Is  admittedly  still  too  low.  Ne- 
groes still  comprise  only  l.S*"--  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Officer  Corps  and  5J5%  of  the  For- 
eign Servloe  Reserve  Officers.  Significant  Im- 
provements are  expected  In  1971  as  the  first 
group  of  Foreign  Service  Reserve  Junior  Of- 
ficers become  eligible  for  lateral  entry  into 
the  Foreign  Service  Officer  Corps.  (Continued 
Intensive  recruiting  for  minorities  through 
both  the  regular  and  FSR  Junior  Officer 
Programs  should  Increase  the  representation 
of  Negroes  and  other  minorities  In  the  For- 
eign Service 

Minority  officers  are  given  equal  opptjrtu- 
nltlee  In  promotion  and  assignments  In 
1970,  six  of  the  forty  Negro  Foreign  Service 
Officers  and  twenty-three  of  the  seventy-two 
Vegro  Foreign  Service  Reserve  Officers  re- 
ceived promotions.  For  both  groups,  the  rate 
if  promotion*  was  higher  for  Negroes  than 
for  non-mlnorlty  officers. 

Equality  of  assignment  opportunities  Is 
almost  Impossible  to  quantify,  pending  as 
It  does  on  ,t  large  number  of  factors  includ- 
ing an  officer's  own  beliefs  about  the  deelr- 
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ability  of  a  given  assignment.  It  Is  generally 
recognized,  however,  that  the  pinnacle  In  the 
career  Foreign  Servloe  Is  to  reach  the  posl- 
ticD  cf  Ambassador.  For  the  first  time,  three 
Negro  career  officers  are  serving  as  Ambas- 
sador (in  total,  approximately  77  career  of- 
Qoers  are  currently  assigned  as  Ambassadors) . 
A  preliminary  survey  of  assignment  pat- 
terns below  the  ambassadorial  level  does  not 
reveal  any  pattern  of  discrimination.  The  rel- 
atively large  percentage  of  Negro  officers 
serving  In  Africa  Is  largely  to  be  attributed 
to  personal  Interest.  The  Department  has  no 
conscious  policy  of  assigning  Negro  officers  to 
Africa. 


REQUEST  FOR  NEW  DISTRICT 
POLICE  FACrLITIES 
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elimination   of  citizens  and  prisoners  han- 
dled at  the  same  desk. 

We  ask  your  help  and  would  like  to  hear 
of  any  assistance  you  can  give. 
Sincerely, 

Ann  Corneix, 

President. 


SUPPORT  THE  EXPANDING  ROLE 
OF  YOUR  LOCAL  POLICE 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF  vntanoA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8, 1971 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  week  I  was  visited  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  EMstrict  of  Columbia 
Police  Wives  Association.  Inc.,  and  pre- 
sented with  a  letter  asking  support  for 
their  effort  to  obtain  badly  needed  new 
district  buildings  for  the  expanded  Met- 
ropolitan Police  Department. 

They  told  me  that  many  of  the  build- 
ings are  aged,  and  are  dangerously  over- 
crowded; that  even  the  newer  buildings 
were  built  to  house  less  than  half  the 
numtter  of  officers  who  are  now  using 
them. 

I  intend  to  make  a  personal  visit  in 
tbe  near  future  to  some  of  the  police 
facilities  and  If  the  conditions  I  find  are 
even  one-half  as  bad  as  described  to  me 
by  these  good  ladies,  I  will  lead  a  fight 
in  the  Congress  for  emergency  legislation 
to  bring  them  up  to  acceptable  standards 
»1thout  delay. 

As  I  believe  all  our  colleagues  would 
like  to  know  what  the  police  wives  have 
found  in  their  survey,  I  insert  a  letter 
they  presented  to  me,  in  full,  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

District  of  Columbia  Polici 

WrvBS  Association,  Inc., 
WM/ilnjrfon,  D.C,  February  2,  1971. 
Hon.  Joel  T.  Brothux. 
District  of  Columbia  Committee, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Out  Association  Is  seeking  your  support  to 
help  secure  much  needed  new  district  build- 
ings for  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department. 
Of  the  13  buildings  In  use  today,  10  were 
built  before  1961 — two  of  those  In  the  early 
iMO's — and  they  were  built  to  accommodate 
the  manpower  then.  Since  those  days,  the 
force  has  more  than  doubled. 

Technology  and  an  expanded  role  requires 
more  space,  more  modem  facilities,  stream- 
lining to  Increase  efficient  service  to  the 
community.  Present  buildings  are  over- 
crowded crumbling  fire  hazards.  Safety  and 
health  hazards,  poor  or  no  parking  facilities 
and  shabby  Interiors  conspire  to  discourage 
Incentive. 

We  urge  you  to  take  a  random  tour  of 
some  of  these  buildings  and  Judge  first  hand 
the  existing  facilities.  We  then  ask  you  to 
consider  the  poaslbUlUee  for  Improvement  of 
service,  efficiency,  safety  and  morale  with  new 
district  buildings.  One  such  building  blue- 
print calls  for  a  three-story  structure,  ade- 
quate parking  facilities,  epaclous  roll  call 
rooms  also  available  for  community  uses, 
much  greater  security  In  prisoner  lockup  and 


HON.  JAMES  R.  MANN 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  8, 1971 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  call  special  attention  to  the  following 
article  from  the  Spartanburg  Journal  of 
July  8,  1970.  It  concerns  the  expanding 
role  of  one  of  America's  most  progressive 
and  socially  responsive  police  depart- 
ments, that  In  Spartanburg,  S.C.  In  a 
time  when  many  of  us,  both  of  the  left 
and  of  the  right,  deplore  the  current 
"Big  Brother"  threat  of  some  future 
Federal  police  force,  it  Is  both  refreshing 
and  reassuring  to  take  note  of  the 
impressive  efforts  of  one  local  police  force 
to  meet  the  demands  of  local  law  main- 
tenance. I  will  be  privileged  to  speak 
before  the  membership  of  the  Spartan- 
burg City  Police  Department  this  Thurs- 
day night.  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
them  in  advance  and  have  this  article 
about  their  great  achievement  on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  Spartanburg  printed  in 
to  to. 

The  article  follows: 

Police:   Backbone  of  Law 
(By  Glen  W.  Naves) 

The  City  of  Spartanburg  Police  Depart- 
ment, like  most  of  Its  prototypes  dating  back 
to  the  early  1880s,  continues  to  expand  and 
modernize  Its  facilities  and  serves  In  nu- 
merous Important  areas  additional  to  the 
chief  chore  of  enforcing  ordinances  and  laws. 

Arrests  by  city  bluecoats  and  plainclothes 
detectives  total  up  to  an  enormous  encoun- 
ter with  law  violators  via  approximately  15,000 
arrests  annually  but  this  Is  not  the  eununlt 
of  their  stewardship  as  salaried  employes  of 
the  taxpayers. 

Their  numerous  other  activities  concern 
thousands  of  people  not  charged  with  com- 
mitting crimes.  These  Include  providing 
home  and  business  security  for  property 
owners;  bicycle,  school,  pedestrian  and  traf- 
fic safety;  widespread  public  relations  and 
participation  in  civic,  church,  P-TA  and 
other  programs  deslg^ned  to  promote  good 
citizenship  and  public-police  cooperation. 

Many  of  these  services  are  extracurricu- 
lar or  "beyond  line  of  duty"  performances. 
.Additional  to  specialized  manpower,  they 
employ  films,  the  distribution  of  literature, 
the  department's  especially  equipped  crime 
prevention  demonstration  bus  and  police 
personnel  talks  on  tbe  evils  of  narcotics  and 
traffic  safety. 

New  facilities  at  City  Hall  Include  the 
PoUce-Plremen  Communication  Center, 
rated  the  most  up-to-date  In  the  Southeast. 

Widely  acclaimed  throughout  the  Caro- 
Unas  and  the  South  as  the  "Awards-Winning 
Police  Department",  the  facility  and  Its 
members  have  annexed  so  many  cups, 
plaques  and  other  trophies  In  recent  years 
that  their  displaying  fills  three  large  trophy 
sections  In  the  municipal  building. 

Law  enforcement  strength  of  the  depart- 
ment Is  88  men.  Including  63  uniformed  pa- 
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trolmen  who  make  traffic  and  criminal  cases, 
working  In  three  'round-the-clock  shifts; 
11  In  traffic  control,  and  seven  In  the  detec- 
tives and  services  departments. 

William  T.  Ivey,  director  of  law  enforce- 
ment. Is  In  overall  charge  of  the  depart- 
ment's operations.  Working  under  him  are 
these  police  officials:  major,  C.  H,  Fleming; 
captains,  W.  C.  Hayes,  Investigation,  and  a 
20-plus  years  veteran,  and  M.  F.  McMillan, 
services;  lieutenants,  R.  W.  Hayes,  D.  E. 
Blackwell,  E.  L.  Lewis  and  E.  L.  Turner, 
platoon;   B.  H.  Brockman,  traffic,  and  Roy 

B.  Kelly,  Identification;  Sgt.  J.  L.  Wood,  Jr.. 
administrative  assistant,  J.  D.  Cudd,  Juvenile 
(division),  .  .  . 

Sergeants  are  J.  M.  Davis,  C.  E.  Oreene, 
P.  D.  Stephens  and  W.  C.  Bain  Jr.,  records; 
R.  D.  Lee,  W.  L.  Eaton,  O.  E.  Kennedy,  and 
A.  L.  Greene  Jr.,  platoon;  Lewis  E.  Jett  and 

C.  P.  Sawyer,  investigation;  J.  L.  Worthy  and 
J.  N.  Keeler,  traffic:  Larry  Bogan,  safety; 
R.  K.  Hlnes,  maintenance,  and  J.  V.  Belch, 
inspection. 

Additional  to  patrol,  traffic.  Investigation 
and  records  departments.  City  Police  Station 
operates  full  time  Inspection  and  narcotic 
traffic  Investigation  and  control  squads,  em- 
ploys five  Jailors  and  has  a  full  time  radio 
engineer,  Milton  Boazman. 

Motorized  equipment  totals  38  vehicles  for 
clty-wlde  patrol  and  traffic  control  work. 

The  department's  huge  Identification  and 
records  department  houses  15,000  sets  of 
fingerprints,  20.000  photographs  and  45,000 
individual  detailed  records,  all  of  persons 
with  criminal  backgrounds. 

Twenty-eight  school  guards  serve  thou- 
sands of  students  and  teachers  In  all  the 
city's  elementary  and  high  schools. 

Detectives  Capt.  Hayes  and  other  police 
frequently  serve  in  Spartanburg's  county  and 
circuit  criminal  courts  to  which  many  of  the 
City  Police  Department  cases  are  directed 
because  of  their  capital,  felony  and  other  of- 
fense classifications  above  the  Jurisdiction 
of  Municipal  Court. 

The  Spartanbvirg  Police  Department  is  tbe 
only  one  In  the  state  operating  under  an 
organizational  chart  which  has  its  31  direc- 
tive, narcotics,  administrative,  maintenance, 
humane,  uniformed,  platoons,  parking  meter, 
investigation,  services,  records,  communica- 
tions custody  and  other  divisions  and  sec- 
tions graphed  and  posted  throughout  the  sta- 
tion and  its  offices. 

American  Automobile  A.'sociatlon  has  Just 
honored  the  department  with  the  only  Cita- 
tion lor  Pedestrian  Program  Activities 
awarded  in  the  Carollnas.  Other  awards,  ad- 
ditional to  the  pistol  teams'  state  champion- 
ship and  numerous  other  trophies,  repeated 
in  several  Instances,  include  recognitions  for 
these  outstanding  achievements:  Spartan- 
burg was  one  of  22  cities  in  the  entire  coun- 
try to  win  the  Award  for  Excellence  in  the 
1966  Pedestrian  Safety  Inventory  of  the 
American  Automobile  A.ssoclatlon  and  the 
Carolina  Motor  Club.  Director  Ivey  has  re- 
ceived national  and  other  recognition  for 
traffic  control,  police  training,  law  enforce- 
ment and  other  activities.  .  .  .  The  City  of 
Spartanburg  was  awarded  the  Award  for  Ex- 
cellence among  cities  in  the  50.000-100,000 
population  group  by  the  AAA  In  1968. 

In  the  same  year  the  department  was  se- 
lected by  the  International  Association  of 
Police  Chiefs  as  the  model  police  department 
in  the  country  for  cities  under  100,000  popu- 
lation. Last  year,  the  department  received 
the  Top  Individual  Award  for  Law  Enforce- 
ment Public  Relations  in  South  Carolina  and 
was  awarded  first  place  national  distinction 
by  the  National  Association  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Delinquency  and  Civil  Disorder. 

Police  and  other  municipal  officials  In  more 
than  500  towns  and  cities  have  requested 
copies  of  the  department's  public  education 
and  police  organization  publications. 
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THEY  DIED  AT  HURRICANE  CREEK 


HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

or    WX8T    VOUSIIflA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OT  BBPRBSKNTATTVBS 
Monday.  Febrxutry  I.  1971 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
Speaker,  not  long  alter  12  noon  on  De- 
cember 30.  1970.  a  blast  tore  through  the 
suspended  coal  dust  of  the  Plnley  Coal 
Co.'s  interconnected  mines  Nob.  15  and  16. 
located  on  Hurricane  Creek  near  Hyden, 
Leslie  County.  Ky.  There  were  39  men  in 
the  mine;  38  lost  their  lives. 

Thomas  N.  Bethell  recently  prepared 
a  25,000-word  report  and  analysis  of  the 
Hurricane  Creek  disaster.  There  are 
many  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the 
story  of  Hurricane  Creek.  If  this  Nation 
ever  hopes  to  mine  coal  without  continu- 
ing to  kill  and  malm  miners,  then  the 
highest  offlcials  In  this  land  ought  to  read 
and  digest  the  Bethell  report  and  act  ac- 
cordingly to  enforce  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969. 

TTiere  follows  the  complete  text  of  Mr. 
Bethell's  report  entitled  "The  Hurricane 
Creek  Massacre": 

Thx  Httkricans  Cckkk  Massacxx 

(Non. — A  report  on  the  otr<ruinat&nc«a 
•\UTOundlng  the  de«tha  of  88  men  In  a  ooctl 
mine  explosion  In  Baatem  Kentucky,  De- 
cember 30,  1070  ) 

CoAi.  Mnmu  Legal  Dstzmsx  Fuvd. 
Cfiarleaton.  W.  Va..  Januarg  29, 1971. 
Dr.  EtxcmT  P.  OsaosM. 
Director,  Bureau  of  MiTiea. 
Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DSAS  D*.  Osbosn:  We  an  submitting  bere- 
wltb  an  Investigative  reeesrcb  report  on  the 
December  30  mine  explosion  at  PVnley  Coal 
Company  Mines  No.  18  and  19  In  L<S8lle 
County,  Ky  We  ask  that  this  report  be  In- 
cluded In  the  record  of  the  Bureau's  Investi- 
gation, because  we  believe  that  It  provldee 
a  (perspective  on  the  disaster  that  Is  neces- 
sary If  the  causes  are  to  be  Identified  and 
dealt  with. 

It  Is  our  opinion  that  the  38  men  who  died 
In  the  explosion  were  victims  not  only  of  a 
company  which  operated  In  persistent  viola- 
tion of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1049.  but  also  of  a  compla- 
cent, negligent  bureaucracy  which  extends 
to  the  highest  offlcea  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  refuses  to  serve  In  the  public  In- 
terest. The  miners  were  victims  at  Institu- 
tional manslaughter,  and  we  brieve  that  the 
Investigation  of  this  case  cannot  be  closed 
until  those  responsible  are  Identified  and 
brought  to  justice. 
Stnoersly, 

Thomas  N.  Bxtbzix, 
Jleaearoh  /  tnformatton . 

COAl.    UBTK   SAfVrr:    •    COMlCXIfTS 

1.  "As  long  as  we  mine  coal,  there  la  ol- 
toaya  this  inherent  danger  of  explotion  .  .  . 
this  is  one  of  the  better  companies  aa  far  aa 
cooperation  and  safety  are  concerned." — W. 
A.  Boyle,  president.  Dntted  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  after  79  men  died  tn  the  explotion 
of  Consolidation  Coal  Company's  Consol  So. 
9  mine,  November.  19«t  The  company  had  a 
record  of  more  than  50  federal  safety  viola- 
tions. 

2.  "Unfortunately,  tee  dont  understand 
why  these  things  happen,  but  they  do  hap- 
pen .  .  .•• — J.  Cordell  Moore,  then  Under- 
secretary of  the  Interior,  after  the  Consol  No. 
9  disaster. 

3  "We  must  recognize  that  thia  is  s  hoM- 
ardoua  business,  and  what  has  occurred  here 
if  one  0/  the  hazarda  of  being  a  mtner." — 
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Hulett  O.  Smith,  then  Governor  of  Weat  Vir- 
ginia, after  the  Consol  No.  9  disaster. 

4.  "At  every  level  of  responsibility  .  .  .  toe 
have  looked  with  horror  on  the  epeettra  of 
death  and  disease  that  haunt  our  mines. 
Then  we  have  shrugged  our  shoulders  and 
said  to  ourselves,  "Well,  coal  mining  is  an 
inherently  hazardous  busineaa,'  or  'Ifa  too 
bad,  of  course,  but  aa  long  as  cool  is  mined 
men  will  inevitably  die  underground.'  These 
easy  rationaliMations  are  no  longer  accept- 
able."— Stewart  Udall,  then  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  December.  1988. 

5.  "The  poaatbUity  of  death  in  the  minea 
has  become  almost  as  much  a  part  of  the 
job  as  the  tools  and  the  tunnels.  The  time 
has  come  to  replace  this  fatalism  with  hope 
by  substituting  action  for  words." — Richard 
M.  Nixon,  President,  Introducing  the  admin- 
istration's mine  health  and  safety  blU,  March 
3.  1966. 

t.  "The  nation's  eoal  minea  are  healthier 
and  safer  now  than  they  have  ever  been 
be/ore."— Hollls  M.  Dole,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  testifying  before  the  Senate 
Labor   Subcommittee,    August.    1970. 

7.  "This  disaster  was  not  unerpected. 
We've  had  two  good  years  since  Farmington. 
and  I  think  we  can  alm-ost  expect  one  of  these 
a  year."^Elbwert  P.  Osbom.  Director.  Bureau 
of  Mines,  after  38  nUnars  died  In  Leslie 
County,  Kentucky,  December  30.  1970. 

8.  "The  entire  attitude  in  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  must  change  to  give  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt  to  the  protection  of  the  health 
and  safety  of  human  beings,  instead  of  the 
traditional  bowing  and  scraping  whenever  a 
coal  operator  puts  the  heat  on  to  protect 
high  production  and  high  profits  at  the 
expense  of  the  coal  miners." — Rep.  Ken 
Hechler  (D..  W.Va..).  commenting  on  the 
apoplntment  of  Dr.  Oeborn  as  Bureau  di- 
rector, October  8, 1970. 

9.  "I'll  bet  may  mines  have  just  as  bad 
records  as  the  Finley  mines.  Don't  criticize 
the  Finleys." — Eburt  P.  Osbom.  Director. 
Bureau  of  Mines,  January  20,  1971. 

iwrmootrcnoN 

Once  every  three  or  four  days,  a  man  dies 
In  a  coal  mine,  somewhere  In  the  United 
States.  It  may  be  a  piece  of  rock  that  kills 
him.  falling  without  warning  from  the  roof 
of  the  mine  above  his  head:  or  It  may  be  an 
old  piece  of  machinery  that  ahort-clrcults 
and  electrocutes  him;  or  It  may  be  that  two 
coal  cars  come  together  and  trap  him  in 
between. 

They  bring  his  body  out  of  the  mine  and 
send  it  away  to  the  funeral  home,  and  his 
family  comes  and  pays  for  an  elaborate 
casket:  they  wUl  be  making  time  payments  on 
the  casket  for  years  to  come.  The  miner  Is 
burled,  and  his  wife  and  children  go  on  wel- 
fare, at  least  until  the  workmen's  compensa- 
tion payments  begin,  and  then  they  can  look 
forward  to  the  check  every  week — $48,  In  a 
state  like  Kentucky — and  at  night  when  they 
hear  the  dlesel  horns  coming  up  the  valley. 
and  watch  the  CAO  or  the  L&N  or  the  N&W 
or  the  Cllnchfleld  Railroad  carrying  the  coal 
away  to  American  Electric  Power's  plants 
or  to  TVA  or  Detroit  Edison,  they  can  remem- 
ber what  It  was  like  before  he  died,  when 
he  cams  home  at  night  tired  and  black  with 
coal;  they  can  remember  him  as  a  coal  miner, 
and  mainly  they  can  remember  him  as  a  hu- 
man being. 

In  Washington  there  is  a  tendency  to  see 
human  beings  as  statistics,  which  is  one  of 
the  troubles  with  Washington.  North  Viet- 
namese are  body  counts.  Babies  bom  are 
censxis  counts.  Men  out  of  work  are  9.6  un- 
employment percentages.  And  miners  dying 
in  preventable  accidents — they  are  statistics 
too.  prlnted-out  from  time  to  time  by  gov- 
ernment computers. 

Fatalities  tn  coal  mine  aecidenta 

1987 220 

19«8 811 

19«9 208 

1970 — . 366 
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Killing  goes  on 

The  figures  are  bad.  But  they  are  Just 
figures,  and  the  killing  goes  on  Miners  me 
because  mines  are  unsafe,  and  mines  are 
allowsd  to  remain  unsafe  becaute  we  need 
the  coal;  we  need  It  in  record  tonnages,  and 
we  want  to  make  a  profit  from  it;  so  mlaan 
die.  And  bsoause  they  die  In  ones  and  twos, 
no  one  seems  to  mind  too  much. 

But  once  In  awhile  they  die  In  wholesale 
lots.  That  happened  on  the  morning  of  No- 
vember 20,  1988.  in  a  Consolidation  Coal 
Company  mine  In  West  Virginia;  when  78 
men  died  all  at  onoe,  there  was  a  national 
uproar,  and  the  momentum  was  built  for 
the  enactment  of  a  new  Pederal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Law.  a  law  that  would  protect 
men  when  they  went  Into  the  mines.  The 
preamble  of  the  law  said,  very  clearly. 

"Congress  declares  that  the  first  priority 
and  concern  of  all  In  the  coal  mining  in- 
dustry must  be  the  health  and  safety  of 
its  most  precious  resouros — the  miner." 

The  law  was  built  on  that  premise,  and 
It  was  a  strong  law.  When  It  went  into  effect 
in  1970 — after  nearly  a  year  of  argument, 
deliberation,  and  compromise  in  the  House 
and  Senate — there  was  reason  to  hope  that 
It  might  save  lives  and  make  the  mines  of 
the  United  States  more  tolerable  places  to 
work. 

One  year  to  the  day  after  the  1969  Pederal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  became 
law.  In  the  early  afternoon  of  December  80, 
1970,  38  mlnws  died  In  an  explosion  at  Pln- 
ley Goal  Company's  Mines  No.  IS  and  10  on 
Hurricane  Greek.  Leslie  County,  Kentucky. 
Again  there  was  national  oonoern.  and  again 
the  evidence  was  overwhelming  that  the 
oven  were  working  in  a  dangerous  mine  op- 
erated by  a  ooimpany  whose  first  priority 
was  not  men  but  coal.  But  this  time,  there 
was  overwhelming  evidence  as  well  that  the 
men  were  victims  of  a  government  which 
regards  Itself  as  the  political  wing  of  in- 
dustry, and  which — through  political  ex- 
pediency or  deliberate  Intent — has  consis- 
tently and  stiooessfuUy  nullified  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Pederal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1960.  This  government, 
and  the  men  who  direct  It,  bear  the  princi- 
pal responsibility  for  the  deaths  of  the  miners 
m  Kentucky.  The  men  who  died  on  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  law  designed  to  protect 
them  were  killed  by  a  ponderous,  foot-drag- 
ging bureaucracy  that  oould  not  refcvm  It- 
self even  If  It  wanted  to.  And  the  evidence 
Is  that  It  does  not  want  to — that  It  continuss 
to  see  its  mission  (to  tlie  extent  that  It  has 
one)  purely  in  terms  of  production  of  coal, 
and  not  protection  of  men. 

In  a  dvUlzed  society,  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
and  Its  parent  agency,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  would  be  dragged  Into  court 
and  prosecuted  for  manslaughter.  The  evi- 
dence Is  overwhelming  that  they  must  take 
primary  responsibility  for  the  Hurricane 
Creek  disaster,  because  they  were  given  the 
tools  to  prevent  it.  They  chose  not  to  use 
the  tools.  On  the  contrary,  they  refused 
outright  to  use  them,  as  we  believe  this  re- 
port will  show.  The  Inevitable  result  was 
tragedy.  And  the  cruel  fact  Is  that  there  are 
more  tragedies  to  come. 

COAI.  A»rD  LBSLIK  COrWTT 

Leslie  Oounty,  Kentucky.  Is  one  of  the  four 
or  five  poorest  counties  In  the  United  States. 
More  than  three-fourths  of  the  county's  ex- 
penses are  paid  by  federal  and  state  agencies; 
the  county  pays  less  than  10  per  cent  of  Its 
school  budget.  Most  Leslie  County  advUts 
never  got  beyond  the  sixth  grade,  and  more 
Leslie  Countlans  are  on  welfare  than  work- 
ing. Average  annual  family  Income  Is  less 
than  tS.OOO,  and  housing  surveys  show  that 
only  one  house  in  ten  is  fit  for  habitation  by 
national  standards.  National  standards  are  a 
Uirury  In  Leslie  County. 

The  county  has  only  one  industry  of  im- 
portance: coal  Timbering  was  once  Impor- 
tant, too.  but  the  great  trees  have  long  since 
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been  cut  and  the  best  topsoU  has  long  since 
washed  away,  leaving  scrubby  second  growth 
to  cover  the  hills.  Coal  is  the  only  remaining 
nsource.  and   mining  Is  the  only  avaUable 
work  except  for  a  scattering  of  .■service  Jobs. 
The  county  Is  in  the  middle  of  Appalachia, 
but  at  the  edge  of  the  recoverable  coal  re- 
serves. The  coal  is  high-quality  but  difficult  to 
niine  becau.se  It  lies  In  narrow  seams,  some- 
times less  than  three  feet  thick.  To  work  in 
geams  like  that,  a  man  must  He  on  his  side 
and  travel  In  a  crawl.  Mechanization  came 
iste  to  Leslie  County  mines  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  developing  heavy-duty,  battery- 
operated,   rubber-tired   machines   less   than 
three  feet  high.  Most  of  the  mines  In  the 
county  are  primitive  operations  In  which  the 
work  Is  stUl  largely  done  by  hand. 
Ford  flefdom 
Partly    because    of    the    narrow    coalbeds, 
Leslie  County  traditionally  has  been  last  to 
feel  the  benefits  of  a  boom  and  first  to  feel 
the  effects  of  recession.  There  Is  a  second 
reason.  Decades  back,  coal  prospectors  work- 
ing for  Hemy  Ford  bought  up  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  tht  county's  reserves.  The  Idea  was 
that  they  would   be   held   In   reserve   until 
Ftord   needed   them   to   make   steel    for   bis 
cars.  Both  the  coal  and  the  county  were  kept 
in  reserve — a  private  colony,  a  little  feudal 
flefdom — until  the  great  day  when  the  call 
would  come  from  Detroit.  It  never  came.  The 
company  bought  coal  from  other,  more  con- 
venient sources,  and  the  colony  was  left  un- 
developed.  Until    the    1980's   there   were   no 
paved  roads,  and  stUl  today  there  U  no  rail- 
road line  Into  or  out  of  the  county — which 
means  that  the  cost  of  mining  U  increased 
by  having  to  truck  the  coal  over  the  county's 
miserable  roads  to  railroad  loading  points  In 
neighboring  counties.  Along  with  a  few  other 
baronial  operations,  Pord  Motor  Company  still 
holds  onto  Its  coal — exactly  how  much,  no 
one  knows,  because  the  county  tax  assessor 
has  no  system  for  determining  holdings,  and 
accepts  whatever   figures   Pord   happens   to 
give  him.  He  does  not  believe  they  are  accu- 
rate, but  once  when  he  tried  to  Increase  the 
assessment.  Ford  went  to  court  and  beat  him. 
Meanwhile  Ford  leases  Its  coal  to  small  truck- 
mine  operators.  Federal  figures  Indicate  that 
Leslie   County   produces   about    1.8    mil  Hon 
tons  of  coal  per  year,  worth  about  $6£  mil- 
lion. Ford  pays  the  county  about  $1,700  per 
year  In  taxes  . .  . 

Once,  when  coal  was  king,  it  was  possible 
to  make  a  decent  living  In  Leslie  County  (al- 
though the  hourly  wages  there  for  miners 
always  seemed  to  run  about  a  dollar  behind 
the  neighboring  counties,  where  the  United 
Mine  Workers  succeeded  in  orgenlzlng  the 
mines  in  the  late  1930'8).  But  after  1947. 
when  national  production  surpassed  600  mil- 
lion tons,  the  Industry  declined  as  other 
fuels  made  inroads  and  as  the  largest  of 
the  coal  companies  began  to  concentrate 
their  power.  The  Eastern  Kentucky  coal  In- 
dustry as  a  whole  was  compoeed  of  smaller 
companies;  for  the  pa^t  26  years  they  have 
fought  a  losing  battle  to  compete  for  markets 
against  corporate  giants  like  Consolidation 
Coal,  which  produces  more  coal  per  year  than 
all  the  companies  of  Eastern  Kentucky  com- 
bined. The  recession  which  hit  the  coimtry  In 
1968  never  left  the  Kentucky  coalfields;  It 
Is  still  there  today. 

Paced  with  a  skidding  economy  and  a  ba- 
ronial landlord,  Leslie  Countlans  did  the  only 
thUig  they  could  do.  They  left.  Prom  1950  to 
I960,  the  county  lost  more  than  30  per  cent 
of  Its  population.  During  the  past  decade  the 
population  loss  hae  slacked  and,  finally,  held 
about  steady  at  10,000.  Prom  time  to  time  It 
fluctuates  wildly;  In  1970  the  population  In- 
oreased  by  several  hundred,  as  Leslie  Coun- 
tlans who  had  left  to  work  in  Dayton  w 
Cincinnati  or  Detroit  were  laid  off  at  Prlgid- 
alre  and  National  Cash  Register  and  Pord— 
and  came  home. 
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Cool  Boom 

Some  of  them  went  on  welfare  Some  got 
Jobs  driving  the  big  60-ton  coal  trucks  that 
move  the  coal  to  Manchester,  In  Clay  County 
where  the  Plnley  brothers  live.  Others  went 
underground  to  work.  The  piast  couple  of 
years  have  been  booming  for  the  coal  In- 
dustry: the  electric  utlUtles  are  gobbling  coal 
as  fast  as  It  can  be  produced,  and  national 
production  for  1970  ended  at  690  million 
tons,  the  best  year  ever  since  1947.  Leslie 
Oounty  was  the  last  to  feel  the  bootn,  but 
the  boom  came,  and  some  of  the  men  who 
couldn't  find  work  In  the  cities  oould  find  it 
at  home. 

If  they  were  young,  like  Lee  Mitchell,  they 
couldn't  remember  a  time  when  so  much 
coal  had  been  run  In  Leslie  County.  You 
oould  go  ask  for  a  job,  and  there  was  a  rea- 
sonable chance  of  getting  It.  In  fact  there 
was  enough  work  so  that  men  were  coming 
over  from  Clay,  the  next  county  to  the  west, 
to  work  In  Leslie  County's  mines.  It  was 
miserable  work,  worse  even  than  assembly 
lines,  but  for  a  young  man  It  was  better  than 
sitting  at  home,  rocking  on  the  porch,  wait- 
ing for  the  welfare  check. 

Lee  Mitchell  went  to  the  Plnley  brothers 
to  look  for  a  job,  and  they  gave  him  one 
over  on  H'urlcane  Creek,  In  the  No.  16  and 
16  mines.  He  went  to  work  there  on  Decem- 
ber 30,  1970.  It  was  his  first  day  on  the  Job. 

And  his  last. 

THE    KINES   ON   RUBaiCANE   CKEEK 

Charles  and  Stanley  Plnley  have  been  In 
the  coal  mining  business  together  for  20 
years,  operating  more  than  a  dozen  different 
mines  during  that  time  In  coal  leased  from 
owners  In  bot^  Leslie  and  CHay  cotmtles. 
Technically  they  own  more  than  one  com- 
pany; In  Leslie  County  they  use  the  name 
Plnley  Coal  Company,  in  Clay  they  call  them- 
selves the  New  Big  Creek  Mining  Oompany. 
Their  most  stable  operation  has  been  a  Clay 
County  deep  mine  that  operates  In  66-lnch 
coal  and  produces  anywhere  from  65,000  to 
300,000  tons  of  coal  a  year,  which  makes  It 
a  small  mine  by  national  standards  but  big 
for  Eastern  Kentucky.  That  mine  Is  more 
than  a  decade  old  and  has  reportedly  been 
working  out — coming  to  the  end  of  Its  leased 
reserves — In  recent  yean. 

The  Pinleys'  more  recent  operations  have 
not  had  that  kind  of  life  expectancy.  Gen- 
erally they  have  followed  the  pattern  of  most 
small  Eastern  Kentucky  truck  mines:  lease 
the  rights  to  a  few  hundred  thousand  tons, 
bulldoze  a  road  to  the  mine-site,  blast  and 
burrow  a  few  entries  deep  Into  the  hUlslde, 
Install  a  conveyor  belt  and  some  rebuilt  coal- 
cutting  and  loading  machinery,  get  the  coal 
out  as  qulclcly  and  cheaply  as  possible,  and 
move  on.  Mines  like  these  are  sometimes 
worked  out  In  a  year  or  less;  at  the  other  end 
of  the  scale,  they  may  be  workable  for  three 
or  four  years.  If  the  market  Is  good,  the 
operators  work  them  two  or  three  shifts  a 
day,  five  or  six  days  a  week,  and  go  through 
the  coal  pretty  quickly.  When  hard  times  hit. 
the  mines  go  down  to  a  single  shift,  four  or 
five  or  even  three  days  a  week,  and  the  crews 
shrink  to  half -size.  The  variables  In  Eastern 
Kentucky  mining  are  many,  and  truck  mines 
feel  them  all. 

Strip-m.ine  damage 

Lately  the  Finleys  have  followed  another 
Eastern  Kentucky  pattern  and  gone  Into 
strlp-mlnlng.  This  Is  the  cheapest  kind  of 
mining,  but  it  does  the  most  damage.  Re- 
duced to  essentials,  It  consists  of  blasting 
and  bulldozing  the  top  off  a  motintaln,  or 
string  of  mountains,  to  expose  the  coal  seam 
that  lies  beneath,  and  then  loading  the  coal 
Into  trucks  and  carting  It  away.  The  relo- 
cated mountain- top  winds  up,  by  force  of 
gravity,  in  the  valleys  below.  After  a  rain. 
It  becomes  mud,  and  moves  like  lava  tmtll 
It  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  where 
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It  slides  Into  streams,  becomes  silt  and  Is 
washed  through  the  tributaries  of  Eastern 
Kentucky  into  the  Kentucky  River,  and  then 
the  Ohio,  and  the  Mississippi,  and  finally  Into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Strlp-nUning  was  un- 
known In  Eastern  Kentucky  until  after 
World  War  II,  but  now  it  makes  up  about 
20  per  cent  of  the  region's  60  million  ton 
annual  production,  and  the  percentage  Is 
climbing.  Conservationists  attack  the  strip- 
pers regularly,  and  from  time  to  time  Ken- 
tucky passes  a  reclamation  law,  but  the 
damage  continues  and  grows  worse  each  year. 
The  Pinleys  are  strip-mining  partners  with 
a  man  named  Phil  Young,  who  Is  unpopular 
with  many  people  In  Kentucky  because  mud 
and  dirt  from  his  mines  have  been  filling  up 
Buckhom  Lake — the  central  attraction  of  a 
new  state  park  In  the  area — and  turning  its 
color  frcHn  blue  to  sewer-brown;  water  ski- 
ers and  conservationists  object.  The  strip- 
miners,  recognizing  the  possibility  that  they 
win  be  regulated  out  of  Eastern  Kentucky 
one  of  theee  days,  have  been  stej^lng  up 
production. 

On  December  19,  1969,  the  Finley  broth- 
ers applied  to  the  Kentucky  Department  of 
Mines  and  Minerals  for  a  license  to  operate 
two  adjoining  deep  mines  to  be  designated 
No.  16  and  No.  16.  They  were  to  be  driven 
Into  a  tract  of  coal  under  a  steep  hillside 
along  the  middle  fork  of  Hurricane  Creek 
about  five  miles  from  Hyden — a  town  of  6(X) 
people  which  Is  both  the  largest  community 
and  the  seat  of  government  In  Leslie  County. 
The  Department  Issued  licenses  for  both 
mines  on  December  29,  and  the  Pinleys  went 
ahead  with  developing  their  operations.  Ac- 
cording to  Charles  Plnley,  he  employed  86 
men  "more  or  less"  at  the  two  operations, 
most  of  them  working  underground.  The  two 
mines  were  driven  parallel  to  each  other  into 
the  hillside.  In  a  seam  of  coal  that  ranged 
from  30  to  36  Inches  high.  The  Pinleys  em- 
ployed an  engineer  from  Harlan  Oounty  to 
plan  the  mine,  but  he  served  only  as  a  con- 
sultant and  most  of  the  acttial  planning  they 
did  themselves.  According  to  one  engineer 
this  is  a  fairly  generalized  custom  among 
small  mine  operators:  "After  20  years  they 
know  enough  to  get  by,  so  they  do  it  them- 
selves. They  need  someone  with  a  aharp  pen- 
cil and  a  T-square  to  make  up  a  mi^.  but 
the  rest  they  can  do  from  experience,  or 
memory,  or  whatever.  Qeneraily  they  get 
by  all  right." 

By  March  1,  1970,  the  No.  16  mine  was 
producing  coal.  No.  16  went  Into  production 
a  few  weeks  Uter,  In  late  April  or  early  May. 
Soon  after  getting  No.  16  into  production, 
the  Pinleys  decided  that  It  would  make  sense 
to  connect  the  two  mines  so  that  coal  could 
be  loaded  on  a  single  main  conveyor  belt, 
and  breakthroughs  were  driven  Into  the  wall 
of  the  coal  that  divided  the  two  mines.  By 
late  spring,  39  were  working  undergrotind 
In  No.  16  and  48  In  No.  16.  No.  16  was  pro- 
ducing about  600  tons  of  coal  per  day  and 
No.  16  was  producing  800  tons;  both  were 
working  three  shifts — two  shifts  for  pro- 
duction, one  for  maintenance  and  clean-up — 
and  both  mines  were  working  five  days  a 
week.  The  combined  tonnage  for  the  year 
would  run  between  300,000  and  360,000  tons, 
and  the  two  mines,  taken  together,  wotild 
account  for  about  a  sixth  of  all  the  coal  pro- 
duced In  Leslie  Oounty.  Depending  on  the 
state  of  the  market,  the  coal  would  be  worth 
$1.2  to  $1.8  mllUon,  and  the  profit  for  the 
Plnley  brothers  might  come  to  $360,000— 
maybe  twice  that  If  the  boom  In  coal  kept 
going. 

Among  the  men  who  worked  for  them,  the 
Finleys  seem  to  have  had  a  good  reputation, 
ntostly.  '"niey  done  all  right  by  me."  one  of 
their  nken  said  later,  and  In  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky that's  close  to  high  praise.  The  men 
groMsd  Ekbout  $34  a  day,  sometimes  more; 
that  worked  out  to  between  $7,000  and  $8,000 
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a  year,  which  U  low  by  union  scale  but  good 
for  Leslie  County — which  haa  never  been 
union  territory. 

rAKMmOTOIf    NO.    • 

Kentucky's  Department  of  Mines  and  Min- 
erals employs  about  2S  Inspectors  who  are 
responsible,  under  state  law,  Tor  visiting  each 
of  the  1300  licensed  Kentucky  mines  once 
every  three  months  and  Inspecting  them 
thoroughly  for  conditions  which  could  lead 
to  accidents  or  explosions.  Most  of  Eastern 
Kentucky's  mines  are  above  the  water  table, 
which  means  they  do  not  have  the  kind  of 
trouble  with  methane  gas  that  mines  In  other 
areas  have — notably  West  Virginia,  wlwre 
methane  apparently  triggered  the  maailve 
explosion  that  destroyed  Consolidation  Coal 
Company's  No.  9  mine,  a  mine  as  big  In 
square  footage  as  the  Island  of  Bflanhattan. 
In  November.  1968. 

The  blast  killed  78  miners,  of  whom  09  are 
stlU  entombed  In  the  wreckage:  it  was  the 
kind  of  explosion  that  inspectors  have  night- 
mares about — all  the  worse  because  It  was 
the  second  time  that  mine  had  blown  up— 
but  the  state  inspectors  in  Eastern  Kentucky 
slumber  more  peacefully  because  their  mines 
are  smaller  and  less  gassy,  and  that  means 
that  If  they  blow  up,  not  so  many  men  will 
generally  get  killed.  The  worst  dlaaster  In 
Kentucky  history  killed  62  men  on  the  morn- 
ing of  August  4,  1917  In  a  mine  In  western 
Kentucky  where  gas  was  present  but  "little 
regard  was  given  to  the  danger  of  an  Igni- 
tion," in  the  dry  words  of  an  Investigation 
afterward.  In  the  less  gassy  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky mines,  the  worst  disaster  prior  to  1970 
took  place  the  day  after  Christmas,  1948, 
when  a  mine  in  Bell  County  exploded  In  the 
middle  of  the  morning  shift  and  killed  35 
miners.  The  Inspectors  found  that  there  bad 
been  gas  In  the  mine,  and  that  someone  had 
lit  a  cigarette.  The  oUne  was  dry  and  full  of 
explosive  coal  dust — the  gas  burst  into  flame, 
and  the  flame  flashed  through  the  dust,  and 
the  dust  exploded  like  dynamite,  and  that 
was  that. 

The  Kentucky  Department  of  Mines  and 
Minerals  is  generally  thought  to  be  pro- 
Industry,  an  attitude  that  seems  to  be  borne 
out  by  listening  to  lu  commlaaloner,  Harreld 
N.  Klrkpatrlck.  who  is  a  mine  owner  him- 
self— or  was,  before  being  appointed  to  hU 
post  by  Governor  Louie  Nunn;  there  Is  some 
conflict  about  the  current  state  of  iii.  Klrk- 
patrlck's  coal  holdings  In  conversation  about 
cocJ  mine  health  and  safety,  Mr.  Klrkpatrlck 
aeema  to  take  a  quickly  defensive  stance, 
polntmg  out  that  coal  is  a  $400,000,000  "oaah 
crop"  In  Kentucky,  one  of  the  state's  three 
big  Income -producers  (the  others  being  to- 
bacco and  bourbon) ,  and  that  It  is  unwise  to 
do  anything  "economically  destructive." 

After  the  November,  1948,  ezploalon  La 
West  Virginia,  at  a  time  when  a  growing 
Chorus  of  critics  was  crying  out  for  new 
regulatory  legUlatlon,  Mr.  Klrkpatrlck  said 
he  thought  that  existing  laws  were  "basically 
sound"  and  not  much  in  need  of  change. 
Doubters  asked  how  that  could  be  so.  If  SO 
mien  on  the  average  were  dying  every  year 
In  Kentucky  mines;  the  commlasloner  char- 
acterized that  as  "a  very  good  record,  we 
think."  Mine  explosions,  in  his  view,  were 
basically  a  product  of  human  careieasnaas: 
"perhaps  someone  lighting  a  cigarette  wb«n 
be  shouldn't  have.  How  do  you  regulate  hu- 
man carelesaneas?" 

Miners  have  mixed  feelings  about  the  state 
inspectors,  but  for  the  most  part  they  are 
critical,  and  suggest  often  that  Inspectors 
can  be  bought  The  price  might  be  a  new  pair 
of  snow  tires,  they  say.  or  a  weekend  trip  to 
LoulsvUle  or  Roanoke  with  someone  picking 
up  the  tab.  Operators  and  Inspectors  meet 
regularly  together  In  the  small  towns  of 
Bastem  Kentucky,  know  each  other  well.  se« 
each  other  socially.  Inspectors  see  nothing 
wrong  In  that.  "Well,  what  would  you  Ilka 
for  us  to  do?"  one  of  them  asked  recently. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"Tou  want  us  to  cloae  all  those  mines?  Tou 
want  everyone  in  Eastern  Kentucky  on  the 
dole?" 

Serious  violations 

No  state  Inspectors  visited  the  Flnley 
mines  while  they  were  being  developed,  and 
the  &rst  lnq>ectlon  after  they  were  produc- 
ing coal  came  on  April  16,  1970,  when  Inspec- 
tor Paul  Sexton  visited  the  No.  15  mine.  He 
found  seven  violations  of  the  state  law  "of  a 
serious  nature"  and  reported  them  to  Com- 
mlsaloner  Klrkpatrlck,  who  wrote  to  Charles 
nnley  on  April  33,  asking  him  to  correct  the 
violations.  Timbers,  used  to  hold  up  the  roof 
of  the  mine,  had  become  dislodged  and  were 
left  lying  by  the  main  roadway;  rock  dust 
(powdered  limestone)  was  not  being  applied 
as  required  to  the  walls,  roof,  and  floor  oi 
the  mine  close  to  the  working  areas,  with 
the  result  that  too  much  potentially  explo- 
sive dust  was  being  allowed  to  circulate  In 
the  air;  the  mine  exhaust  fan  was  not  houaed 
properly  to  protect  it  from  damage  In  an 
explosion;  there  was  insufficient  freab  air 
circulating  through  work  areas:  explosives 
were  being  improperly  handled  and  stored; 
the  roof-bolttng  machine  wasn't  grounded 
and  someone  had  wired  around  the  safety 
fuse  so  that  it  wouldn't  automatically  dis- 
connect the  machine  In  case  of  trouble:  and 
no  protective  covering  had  been  built  over 
the  mine  entry  to  protect  men  against  rock- 
slides  from  the  hill  above. 

In  the  interest  of  safety,"  wrote  the  com- 
missioner, 'we  expect  you  to  carry  out  these 
recommendations  inunedlately  and  notify 
this  Department  when  you  have  complied." 

Nothing  in  the  Department's  records  indi- 
cate that  Plnley  did  so,  nor  Is  there  any  indi- 
cation that  the  Department  contemplated  any 
disciplinary  action  against  the  Flnley  Coal 
Company  (under  the  Kentucky  Mining  Law, 
for  example.  Commissioner  Klrkpatrlck  could 
have  revoked  the  mine's  permit  until  the 
violations  were  corrected) . 

Conditions  worse 

No  state  inspector  was  seen  on  Hurricane 
Creek  for  four  months,  until  August  20.  when 
Inspector  Albert  Alexander  visited  both  the 
No.  16  and  No.  IS  mines.  Prom  his  report — 
which  Is  limited  In  detail — it  appears  that 
the  "recommendations"  of  April  33  were  be- 
ing Ignored,  that  condltlona  In  No.  16  were 
in  fact  worse  than  they  had  been  earlier,  and 
that  No.  16  was  no  better.  In  No.  16  the  in- 
spector found  these  dangers  "of  a  serious 
nature": 

Roof  bolts,  required  by  law  to  hold  loose 
slate  In  place  above  the  miners  and  prevent 
it  from  dropping  unexpectedly  on  them  (the 
primary  cause  of  mine  fatalities  in  Ken- 
tucky), were  being  placed  at  Intervals  wider 
than  the  law  allows; 

Safety  Jacks  were  not  being  used  to  hold 
the  roof  up  in  the  working  sections,  as  re- 
quired by  law: 

Dangerous  accumulations  of  loose  highly 
explosive  dust  were  being  allowed  to  remain 
on  walls  and  In  roadways: 

Explosives  were  being  improperly  handled 
I  the  Inspector  did  not  elaborate): 

The  mine  supervisors  were  not  keeping 
dally  records; 

Miners  were  not  being  required  to  wear 
safety  shoes. 

No.  16  nUne,  of  course,  had  not  been  pre- 
viously inspected  by  the  state.  No.  IS  had, 
and  conditions  there  were  even  worse: 

Roof  bolts  were  Improperly  spaced,  as  In 
No.  16; 

Loose  dust  was  accumulating: 

Rock-dusting  was  haphazard  and  insulB- 
clent: 

Ventilation  was  InsufBclent; 

Ex^rioslves  were  being  Improperly  handled; 

Electric  switch-boxes  were  not  protected 
against  shock: 

Cutting  and  loading  maclilnes  were  Im- 
properly   wired   and    were   not   grounded; 
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Worn-out,  temporarily  spliced  electric 
cables  were  being  used  to  connect  machines 
to  the  power  supply; 

The  roof-bolting  crew  was  not  wearing 
resplratofs  (required  to  protect  them  from 
dust  released  as  bolts  are  drilled ) ; 

A  sprocket  chain  on  a  loading  machine  was 
left  exposed — a  potential  danger  to  an  arm 
leg.  or  life; 

There  was  no  protective  canopy  over  the 
mine  entryway. 

Despite  the  combined  total  of  17  violations 
of  law  found  at  the  Flnley  operations  on  this 
inspection.  Commissioner  Klrkpatrlck  dis- 
patched the  scune  mild  message.  In  this  case 
It  seemed  even  more  polite,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  eight  days  previously  No.  16  mine 
had  suffered  a  serious  accident  which  the 
state  unacxxuntably  chose  not  to  investigate 
I  the  accident  is  described  in  the  next  section 
of  this  report] ,  despite  the  fact  that  manage- 
ment apparently  was  responsible  for  it. 

Regardless  of  the  circumstances,  the  mes- 
sage to  the  Flnleys  was  the  same.  There  was 
the  same  reply:  none.  There  was  the  same 
follow-up  by  the  state:  none. 

Prom  then  until  December  30.  there  were 
no  further  state  inspections  of  the  Plnley 
mines.  From  then  on,  the  only  time  a  state 
inspector  visited  Hurricane  Creek  was  after 
someone  had  been  killed. 

THX  rEscaAL.s 

"If  there  was  any  real  danger,"  Charles  Pln- 
ley said,  a  couple  of  days  after  his  mines 
had  exploded,  "the  federals  would  have  closed 
my  mines  down  Instantly." 

"The  federals"  he  was  referring  to  are  the 
mine  inspectors  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  1969  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act,  they  are  charged  with  Inspecting 
each  working  mine  In  the  nation  four  times 
per  year.  The  same  law  gives  them — In 
theory — broad  power  to  cloae  mines  which  op- 
erate In  violation  of  the  law. 

The  Bureau  operates  out  of  district  and 
subdlstrlct  offices  throughout  the  coalfields. 
The  Flnley  mines  came  within  the  purview  of 
the  subdlstrlct  office  at  Barbourvllle,  Ken- 
tucky. The  office  has  reeponslbllity  for  in- 
specting 3(X)  mines,  more  or  less  (the  exact 
number  fluctuates  constantly  as  new  mines 
open  and  old  ones  close) ;  It  has  a  staff  of  27, 
some  of  whom  work  out  of  so-called  "satel- 
lite" offices  in  Harlan  and  Hazard.  At  the 
Barbourvllle  office  there  are  four  Inspectors, 
according  to  the  subdlstrlct  manager,  T.  R. 
Mark.  At  any  given  time,  they  are  checking 
up  on  70  to  90  mines. 

Theoretically,  the  Bureau  inspectors  keep 
track  of  every  mine  that  opierates  In  the 
state.  In  actuality  they  may  or  may  not.  No 
law  requires  an  operator  to  notify  the  Bureau 
when  he  is  about  to  op>en  a  mine:  instead 
the  Bureau  relies  on  lists  of  licensed  mines 
received  periodically  from  the  state  Depart- 
ment of  Mines  and  Minerals.  The  inspectors 
check  through  the  list,  when  they  have  time, 
looking  for  mines  that  are  imfamlliar  to 
them.  When  they  find  one,  they  make  a  note 
to  Inspect  It,  next  time  they  have  a  chance. 
There  Is  no  special  system  for  guaranteeing 
that  each  mine  will  be  insF>ected  at  such-and- 
such  a  time  or  with  any  special  frequency — 
despite  the  federal  law  requiring  four  full 
inspections  for  each  mine  every  year.  Would 
it  be  possible — Mr.  Mark  was  asked — for  a 
man  to  open  a  mine  and  run  it,  say,  a  year, 
without  ever  seeing  a  federal  Inspector?  "The 
way  things  are  now,"  he  said,  "it  would  be 
possible.  I'd  say  so,  yes." 

Charles  Plnley,  however,  saw  federal  In- 
spectors with  some  frequency  during  the 
year.  They  made  six  Inspections  and  investi- 
gated two  accidents,  one  of  which  resulted 
In  the  death  of  a  miner.  During  the  entire 
course  of  the  year,  however,  they  did  not 
make  a  single  comprehensive  inspection  of 
either  No.  15  or  No.  16 — which,  since  they 
were  Interconnected  and  ran  coal  on  a  single 
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conveyor  belt,  might  reasonably  have  been 
considered  one  mine,  and  inspected  as  such. 
That  way,  an  Inspector  would  not  have  had 
to  drive  all  the  way  out  to  Hurricane  Creek 
to  look  at  one  mine,  only  to  have  to  drive 
out  again  sometime  soon  to  look  at  the  other. 
The  Bureau  records  showed  the  Plnley  opera- 
tion as  two  mines,  however,  and  that  was 
how  they  were  treated. 

Inspector  C.  E.  Hyde  visited  the  No.  15 
mine  for  the  first  time  on  June  19,  1970,  and 
conducted  a  so-caUed  PBR  investigation.  The 
letters  stand  for  "Partial  But  Representative" 
and  are  used  to  describe  an  inspection  in 
which  the  Inspector  thoroughly  checks  one 
part  of  a  mine  but  does  not  visit  the  rest. 
The  idea  is  that  the  inspector  gets  enough 
of  a  feel  of  the  tiilne  to  evaluate  Its  safety, 
but  has  adequate  time  left  to  check  out  other 
mines  that  he  would  miss  if  he  spent  the 
time  In  eeich  mine  necessary  to  check  out 
every  square  foot.  That's  the  Idea;  it  was  a 
concept  thbO  was  not  included  in  the  new 
federal  law  by  Congress,  and  many  critics  of 
the  Bureau,  including  several  Inspectors,  be- 
lieve that  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  "partial 
but  representative"  in  a  mine. 

One  of  the  Inspectors  who  reports  to  Mr. 
Mark  explained  it  this  way:  "If  you  go  In  on 
a  PBR  they  know  right  off  which  section  of 
the  mine  you're  going  to  check.  They  can 
move  things  to  other  sections,  they  can  hide 
stuJ  from  you,  they  can  stay  ahead  of  you 
and  make  sure  everything's  pretty  where 
you're  going  to  be,  because  they  know  you 
aren't  going  to  be  running  all  around.  What 
you  see  is  what  they  want  you  to  see.  And  all 
the  inspectors  I  know,  they  have  to  think 
sometimes  about  what's  going  to  happen  if 
a  mine  blows  after  he's  been  there,  and  it 
was  in  a  section  he  never  looked  at.  How 
could  you  call  that  partial  but  representa- 
tive?" 

Federal  violations 

If  the  Pinleys  or  their  employees  were  hid- 
ing things  on  the  day  Inspector  Hyde  visited 
No.  16.  they  overlooked  a  number  of  Items. 
He  found  14  violations,  ranging  from  minor 
to  major  to  potentially  disastrous.  On  the 
mmor  side,  there  was  no  drinking  water  un- 
derground and  there  were  no  toilet  facilities 
either  above  ground  or  below.  The  mine  map 
was  Insufflclently  detailed  and  no  map  of  the 
mine's  electrical  system  was  available.  In  the 
medium-serious  range,  there  were  no  dally 
examinations  being  made  of  the  fan;  no 
weekly  inspection  for  hazardous  conditions; 
no  weekly  ventilation  examinations.  Power 
connection  points  were  Improperly  located. 
There  was  no  evidence  that  qualified  people 
were  maintaining  the  electrical  equipment. 
In  the  danger  range,  there  was  electrical 
equipment  being  operated  without  ground- 
ing; and  management  had  provided  only  nine 
self-rescue  devices  for  the  39  men  under- 
ground. 

Self-rescuers,  as  they  are  conunonly  called, 
are  small  gas  masks  designed  to  help  a  miner 
survive  the  "afterdamp"  of  an  explosion — 
the  period  afterward  when  oxygen  Is  low 
(because  of  being  consiuned  in  the  blast  and 
Are)  and  carbon  monoxide  Is  high  (because 
it  replaces  oxygen  In  such  a  situation).  The 
older  models  provided  30  minutes  of  breath- 
ing time.  Newer  models  provide  60  minutes. 
The  most  serious  violation  that  Hyde  found 
was  what  he  reported  as  "dangerous  accumu- 
lations of  loose  coal  and  coal  dust"  along  the 
roadways.  Along  with  that,  rock  dust  bad 
been  insufficiently  applied,  so  that  the  dust 
wsa  present  In  explosive  quantities  in  the  air. 
To  make  matters  worse,  Hyde  found  that 
"traUlng  cables  were  run  over  unneces- 
*»rlly" — i.e..  machine  operators  were  driving 
back  and  forth  over  their  power  cables,  run- 
ning the  risk  that  the  cables  would  snap  and 
start  a  fire  in  the  loose  dust.  "Evidence  of 
smoking  was  present."  Hyde  noted;  that  made 
matters  even  worse.  He  found  further  that 
there  was  no  short-circuit  protection  on  the 
equipment  in  the  working  areas,  and  that 
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trailing  cables  on  the  mining  machine  and 
mobile  drill  contained  three  uninsulated 
splices  apiece — an  invitation  to  trouble.  Be- 
yond that,  no  one  was  testing  for  gas — a 
fundamental  precaution  even  In  a  supposedly 
gas-free  mine.  Citing  Section  104(a)  of  the 
mine  law,  which  permits  an  Inspector  to  close 
a  mine  if  there  Is  an  "Imminent  danger''  of 
explosion  or  fire,  Hyde  ordered  the  men  out 
of  the  mine  and  issued  a  penalty  notice  to  the 
Pinleys. 

Theoretically  the  closing  of  a  mine  \m- 
der  such  circumstances  can  have  serious  eco- 
nomic consequences  for  an  operator.  The  Pin- 
leys' mine  was  closed  for  two  days;  at  600 
tons  of  production  per  day,  that  meant  a 
tonnage  loss  of  1200,  which  could  amoimt  to 
about  $5,000  worth  of  coal.  Theoretically  an 
operator  who  had  just  lost  $5,000  because  of 
a  sloppy  mine  operation  would  be  greatly 
motivated  to  clean  it  up,  and  to  keep  it  clean. 
In  this  case,  however,  theory  and  fact  got 
In  each  other's  way,  because  Inspector  Hyde 
closed  the  mine  over  a  weekend,  when  it 
would  not  have  been  producing  coal  anyway. 
Tlie  clean-up  crews  did  their  work,  and  on 
Monday,  June  23,  Hyde  permitted  the  Pin- 
leys to  open  mine  No.  15  again. 

Blast  injures  two 
A  little  less  than  two  months  later,  early 
In  the  evening  of  August  12,  Inspector  Gor- 
don Couch  got  a  call  from  Charles  Plnley, 
who  reported  that  there  bad  been  an  explo- 
sion in  mine  No.  15,  and  two  men  were  In- 
jured. Couch  and  another  Inspector,  H.  A. 
JarvlB,  went  to  the  mine  two  days  later  and 
conducted  an  Investigatlgatlon  that  was  com- 
pleted August  19.  On  the  afternoon  shift  of 
August  12,  they  reported,  a  mobile-drUl  oper- 
ator named  Ruf  us  Whitehead  and  his  assist- 
ant. Mack  Collins,  were  moving  their  drill 
from  one  location  to  another  when  it  be- 
came caught  on  a  high  place  in  the  floor  of 
the  mine.  Wrestling  with  the  machine,  they 
snagged  it  on  its  trailing  cable,  and  the  cable 
short-circuited.  The  arc  "ignited  coal  dust, 
lubricants,  and  other  combustible  materials" 
on  the  drill.  Collins  and  Whitehead  went  to 
one  of  the  mine  entries  and  asked  to  have 
the  power  shut  off.  Then  they  went  back  to 
the  drill  and  put  out  the  Are,  using  rock 
dust,  which  they  poured  over  a  burning  con- 
tainer made  out  of  an  inner-tube.  When 
the  container  stopped  smoking,  they  settled 
down  to  wait  for  a  repairman  to  come  and 
fix  the  cable. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  blast,  and  "metallic 
fragments  and  other  materials  were  blown 
into  the  face,  chest,  and  right  arm  of  White- 
head," according  to  the  report.  Collins  was 
luckier,  suffering  only  a  ruptvired  eardnmi 
and  a  few  cuts;  he  went  for  help  for  White- 
head, who  was  blinded  and  had  been  badly 
injured  in  the  chest  and  right  arm. 

Miners  came  for  Whitehead  and  got  him 
out  to  an  ambulance  that  took  him  first  to 
the  Frontier  Nursing  Service  hospltfil  at 
Hyden,  where  a  doctor  found  that  his  In- 
juries were  too  serious  to  deal  with  there; 
he  was  taken  over  the  grim  mountain  roads 
on  an  agonizing  two-hour  ride  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky  Medical  Center  at  Lex- 
ington, where  doctors  found  that  he  had 
suffered  serious  damage  to  both  eyes — nearly 
total  and  probably  permanent  blindness — 
and  bad  a  compound  fracttire  of  the  arm 
serious  enough  to  make  amputation  likely. 
Later  the  arm  was  saved;  the  eyes  were  not. 
Hyde  and  Jarvis  could  not  find  the  rubber 
inner-tube  and  no  one  seemed  to  know  where 
It  was  or  what  had  been  in  it.  But  Charles 
Flnley  told  them  that  "In  the  past  be  had 
observed  detonators  In  prepared  explosive 
charges  being  transported  on  the  drill"  and 
had  told  the  crevre  that  it  was  a  dangerotis 
business.  He  "believed  this  practice  had  been 
discontinued,"  according  to  the  Inspectors' 
report.  The  Inspectors  assumed  that  the  con- 
tainer had  been  on  the  drill  and  that  even 
after  being  rock-dusted  by  Whitehead  and 
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Collins  had  remained  hot  enouga  to  set  off 
the  explosives.  The  blast  severed  hydraulic 
hoses  connected  to  the  drill,  and  sent  pieces 
of  hose  and  drill  smashing  into  Whitehead. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Inspectors,  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  explosion  was  "Improper 
handling  and  transportation  of  explosives" 
and  "failure  to  protect  the  trailing  cable." 
But  they  also  noted  a  "lack  of  proper  super- 
vision In  the  mine."  In  their  reconamenda- 
tions  they  warned  against  letting  coal  dust 
accumulate  on  electric  equipment. 
More  violattuns 
Couch  visited  Hurricane  Creek  again  on 
October  19  to  make  a  "Partial  But  Repre- 
sentative" inspection  of  No.  16  mine.  This 
one  produced  a  long  list  of  violations — 30  In 
aU. 

No  one  was  taking  dust  samples  to  deter- 
mine If  the  mine  was  conforming  with  the 
new  law's  requirement  that  dust  be  kept 
below  3.0  milligrams  per  cubic  meter;  Couch 
ordered  this  violation  to  be  corrected  by 
October  26. 
Roof  bolts  were  too  far  apart: 
Ventilation  was  so  p>oor  in  some  parts  of 
the  mine  that  air  currents  could  not  be 
measured;  Oouch  told  Charles  Plnley  to  cor- 
rect this  violation  by  the  next  day,  and  It 
was  corrected; 

Coal  dust  was  being  allowed  to  accumulate 
along  the  conveyor  belt;  Couch  ordered  It 
cleaned  up  and  rock-dusted,  and  a  week 
later  It  was; 

Water  was  not  being  used  to  wet  down  the 
coal  dust  as  required.  In  working  sections; 
Couch  ordered  this  to  be  corrected  by  No- 
vember 17; 

No  one  was  rock-dusttng  within  200  feet 
of  the  work  areas  In  one  entry:  Couch  ordered 
that  done,  and  it  was; 

No  qualified  people  were  maintaining  the 
electrical  equipment;  Couch  ordered  that 
corrected  by  November  17; 

Trailing  cables  were  held  together  by  tem- 
porary, uninsulated  splices;  Couch  ordered 
them  fixed,  and  they  were,  according  to  his 
report; 

Explosl\es  were  being  Improperly  han- 
dled— carried  underground  in  their  shipping 
cartons — and  Couch  ordered  that  corrected; 
It  was; 

Charles  Plnley  was  not  providing  training 
for  his  miners:  Couch  ordered  him  to  begin 
doing  ao  by  November  17. 

There  were  other  less  serious  violations, 
many  Involving  deadlines  for  ventilation 
plans  and  similar  Items  required  by  the  new 
law.  Couch  spelled  them  out  and  ordered 
them  corrected  on  a  variety  of  dates.  He 
checked  back  at  the  mine  on  October  26, 
made  a  spot  inspection,  found  some  of  the 
earlier  violations  corrected  and  others  not, 
and  cited  the  mine  for  an  additional  viola- 
tion :  there  was  no  plan  for  emergency  medi- 
cal assistance,  an  item  considered  Important 
by  Congressmen  who  knew  that  mines  are 
often  remote  from  towns  and  hospitals. 
Couch  ordered  Plnley  to  put  together  a  plan 
by  November  17,  and  went  back  to  Barbour- 
vllle. 

About  8  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  Novem- 
ber 9,  the  Barbourvllle  office  got  another  tele- 
phone call  from  Charles  Plnley.  It  was  about 
another  accident.  This  time  a  miner  was 
dead. 

3finer  killed 

Inspectors  Hyde  and  Couch  took  down  the 
details  and  went  out  to  the  mine  the  next 
day.  Joined  by  Everett  Bartlett,  district 
supervisor  of  the  state  Department  of  Mines 
and  Minerals,  they  conducted  an  investiga- 
tion which  they  completed  November  13  and 
submitted  to  their  supervisor,  T.  R.  Mark. 

The  dead  miner  was  Charlie  Wagers,  who 
had  been  working  for  Flnley  In  the  No.  15 
mine  for  three  months.  The  evening  he  died, 
he  was  operating  a  battery-powered  tractor 
used  to  tow  a  trailer  with  coal  from  the  wart 
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veAa  to  tbe  oonTvyor  b«lt.  He  vm  34;  be 
tuul  been  mining  coai  »bout  three  years;  be 
w«e  mArned,  no  obUdrea. 

Tbere  wee  notblog  very  compUoftted  ftbout 
Um  accident.  e«  Hyde,  Coucb  and  Baitlett 
soon  found.  The  tractor  tbat  Oh&rlle  Wagers 
was  lulAg  wu  operating  defectively  and  giv- 
ing htm  trouble:  when  be  put  It  into  for- 
ward. It  went  backward.  (The  Inepectors 
looked  at  the  machine  and  found  accumu- 
lated coal  duet  in  the  electrical  contact*.  In- 
dicating that  the  machine  bad  not  been 
properly  maintained;  they  found  aleo  that 
It  bad  been  re-wlred  and  the  eaXety  fueee 
removed,  and  there  wae  no  protection  against 
ohort-circulta.  Checking  other  tractors,  they 
found  sereral  without  safety  fuaee  and  two 
with  defective  brakee.  Citing  the  tractors  as 
an  Imminent  danger,  they  ontered  tbcm 
taken  out  of  the  mine.  Again,  it  might  seem 
that  thle  would  serve  as  a  spur  to  the  opera- 
tor to  train  his  men  and  keep  the  mine  in 
shape,  slnoe  the  Iom  o€  the  traotors  mHUlt 
that  coal  oould  not  be  moved  to  the  con- 
veyor belt.  But  the  order  wae  written  on  a 
Friday;  the  mlnee  were  not  working  over 
the  weekend,  while  the  traotors  were  re- 
paired; and  they  went  back  into  uae  on 
Monday,  so  there  was  no  loea  of  production.) 

Wagers  had  trouble  with  hu  tractor  three 
separate  times  on  the  shift.  The  Orst  two 
times,  a  repairman  came  and  tried  to  fix  the 
machine,  but  It  kept  acting  up.  The  tlUrd 
time.  Wagers  wae  trying  to  negotiate  a  oomer 
with  his  trailer  coming  behind,  and  got 
stuck.  He  tried  to  maneuver  out.  After  back- 
ing and  Oiling  a  couple  of  tlmae.  he  was 
about  free  of  the  obstruction — the  coal 
wall — and  put  the  tractor  Into  forward  gear. 
It  lurched  backward,  oatchlng  bis  bead  be- 
tween the  end  of  the  tractor  and  the  coal 
wall,  and  crushing  his  skull  and  ^iii«g  him. 

Jiecident  reports  differ 

The  federal  inspectors  minced  no  words  in 
defining  the  cause  of  the  accident :  "Manage- 
ment's failure  to  take  the  defecUve  tractor 
from  service  for  repairs,  and  to  assure  tbat 
the  battery-powered  equipment  was  in  good 
mechanical  condition  before  being  placed  In 
service."  They  ordered  Flnley  to  institute  a 
maintenance  program  and  stressed  that 
"mine  officials  shall  uae  cloeer  and  more 
strict  supervision  at  all  times  in  this  mine." 
Other  than  ordering  the  tractors  out  of  the 
mine  for  repairs,  however,  they  took  no  other 
action  against  the  mine  operator. 

Bartlett.  the  state  inspector,  wrote  a  sepa- 
rate report  which  he  sent  to  Commissioner 
Kirkpatrlck.  It  was  quite  different.  There 
was  no  suggestion  that  the  operator  was  at 
fault.  iMtead.  Bartlett  simply  observed  that 
the  tractors  had  been  removed  from  service, 
and  wrote  out  in  long-hand,  as  his  solitary 
recommendation: 

"Operators  of  mobile  equipment  must  face 
the  direction  of  travel." 

Presximably  Inspector  Couch  was  due  back 
at  mine  No.  18  on  November  17.  since  he  bad 
set  the  day  as  the  deadline  for  several  Im- 
portant safety  measures  designed  to  protect 
the  men  in  the  mine  against  disaster.  But 
be  dldnt  get  there.  Two  days  later,  however, 
he  stopped  off  at  the  No.  15  mine  and  made 
a  spot  Inspection  of  two  sections.  This  time 
he  found  five  violations,  and  some  of  them 
had  a  terribly  familiar  ring: 

In  one  section,  dust-sampling  revealed 
that  there  were  33.B  mllligrama  of  reeplrable 
(tait  per  meter  In  the  air — 11  tlmea  the 
permissible  limit.  Couch  ordered  this  cor- 
rected by  December  23,  but  Charles  Plnley 
decided  Instead  simply  to  stop  working  in 
that  section. 

There  were  no  qualified  people  maintain- 
ing electrical  equipment.  Couch  ordered  this 
corrected  by  December  33. 

Electrical  equipment  was  not  grounded. 
This,  too.  Couch  ordered  corrected  by  Decem- 
ber 32. 
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There  were  no  toilet  facllltlea;  Couch  or- 
dered   them   Installed    by   December   U2. 

There  were  no  self-reecue  devices  pro- 
vided for  the  miners  undergroiuid.  Plnley 
told  Couch  they  were  on  order  but  hadn't 
come  yet.  Couch  ordered  Plnley  to  have  them 
In  the  mine  by  December  22. 

December  21 — the  day  before  Flnley  was 
to  meet  Couch'e  deadline.  If  In  fact  he  In- 
tended to  meet  It — Inspector  Hyde  dropped 
In  at  the  No.  IS  mine,  apparently  only  to 
check  and  see  If  Flnley  had  prepared  a  dust- 
control  and  ventilation  plan,  as  required 
some  months  previously.  Hyde  found  that  he 
had  not;  wrote  out  a  notice  of  violation,  re- 
quiring that  Flnley  submit  a  plan  by  Janu- 
ary 4.  1971;  and  left. 

The  next  day.  neither  Couch  nor  Hyde 
visited  either  of  the  mines,  so  there  was  no 
check  to  see  whether  Flnley  hsd  met  his 
deadline  at  No.  16  on  all  or  any  of  the  viola- 
tions. 

In  fact,  tbere  were  no  more  rlilts  from 
federal  inspectors  until  the  afternoon  of  De- 
oaBU>er  30.  Then,  they  caote  hurrying  to  the 
mine  because  their  offloe  had  received  a 
telephone  call  from  Charles  Flnley.  There  bad 
been  an  accident,  he  said,  and  this  time — 
this  time  It  was  not  going  to  be  one  man 
blinded,  or  one  man  with  a  crushed  skull. 
This  time  there  bad  been  some  kind  of  ex- 
plosion, and  38  men  were  inside  the  mine, 
and  he  was  (>retty  sure  that  all  nf  them  were 


When  Inspector  Couch  arrived  at  Hurri- 
cane Creek  he  Joined  the  rescue  effort,  and 
later  la  the  afternoon  he  was  armng  the 
men  who  found  the  bodies.  The  first  nuner 
he  found  was  bis  uncle. 

Three  days  after  tbe  explosion.  Charles 
Flnley  was  talking  about  it  with  a  friendly 
reporter. 

"If  all  this  enforcement  oontlnuea,"  he 
said,  "I  don't  know  if  /  can  eontlpue  .  . 
ril  bet  we've  speut  ^60,000  on  equipment 
already 

"And  we've  had  mure  Inspections  than 
ever." 
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On  tbe  morning  of  December  30.  1970,  89 
men  went  underground  in  Flnley  Coal  Com- 
pany's mlnee  No.  16  and  16.  It  was  cold  that 
day:  there  was  a  prediction  of  snow.  Ibe  men 
had  been  ahlTerliic  as  they  watted  in  the 
early  mronUag  gloom  to  be  shuttled  Into  the 
mine.  They  went  in  at  about  7  .t.m.  and  di- 
vided up  according  to  the  work  they  were 
doing  tbat  day  -  some  of  the  mlnara  were  cut- 
ting and  shooting  coal — undercutting  It  with 
a  maoblne,  then  blasting  it  loose  with  ezplo- 
slvee — and  others  ware  k>adlng  it,  via  an 
electric  loading  maoblne.  Into  shuttle  oars 
whlob  took  the  coal  to  tbe  main  conveyor 
belt  and  sent  it  on  out  of  tbe  mine. 

Far  inside  mine  No.  16,  foreman  Walter 
Hlbbard  and  exploalvee  man  Walter  Bentley 
were  at  work  on  a  different  Job.  Charles  Fln- 
ley bad  decided  to  build  a  conveyor  belt  to 
connect  the  working  aeotlons  of  No.  16  with 
uba  ooaln  belt  in  No.  16,  and  it  was  Bentley's 
Job  to  blow  a  hole— actually,  a  recession — 
m  the  roof  of  the  mine  so  tbat  the  conveyor 
belt  oould  be  instaUed.  Otherwise,  without 
such  a  hole,  tbere  was  not  enough  height  in 
tbe  narrow  seam  of  coal  to  allow  room  for 
loading  coal  on  the  belt.  Tbe  hole,  called  a 
"boom  bole  "  by  miners  not  because  of  the 
noise  made  by  tbe  blasting  bat  because  of 
the  fact  that  it  was  designed  to  acconunodate 
the  loading  boom  on  the  end  of  the  con- 
veyor belt,  would  raise  tbe  roof  two  or  three 
feet  Blasting  It  was  not  a  particularly  dif- 
ficult job  for  a  man  familiar  with  exploalvee. 
and  Walter  Bentley  had  something  of  a  rep- 
utaUon  locally  for  that  kind  of  expertise.  He 
had  blasted  boom  holes  before  for  Charles 
Plnley.  In  No.  15  and  In  earlier  Plnley  mines, 
and  be  bad  done  blasting  on  the  strip-mine 
Jobs,  which  were  under  the  direction  of 
Charles  Flniey's  brother,  Stanley. 
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Over  in  mine  No.  16,  A.  T.  OoUlns.  a  lad- 
eyed  wiry  man  who  looks  very  much  like  his 
Sngllsh  ooal-nilnlng  forebears,  had  reepon- 
slblllty  for  seeing  that  the  oonveyor  belt  op- 
erated properly,  which  meant  that  on  each 
shift  he  bikd  to  crawl  along  In  the  cramped 
space  alongside  the  belt  to  check  the  rollers 
under  It,  keep  them  In  place,  remove  loose 
ooal  from  the  workings,  and  generally  watch 
for  trouble. 

Sometime  around  11:80,  A.  T.  OoUlns 
worked  his  way  along  tbe  belt  until  he  came 
out  of  the  mine,  not  far  from  the  mobile 
trailer  that  Charlee  Plnley  used  as  an  office 
OoUlns  recaUed  later  that  he  needed  some 
suppUee;  while  he  was  out,  he  decided  be 
might  as  well  have  lunch  before  he  went 
back  in.  In  the  trailer,  Pinley  was  having 
lunch,  too,  as  were  many  of  the  men  undw- 
ground.  It  was  muddy  around  the  entry  to 
the  mine,  and  the  air  was  oold  and  dry  and 
the  sky  was  grey,  and  the  prediction  of  snow 
seemed  likely  to  oome  true. 

The  explosion 

It  was  between  12:16  and  12:20,  as  nearly 
as  he  can  remember,  that  A.  T.  Collins  started 
to  go  back  Into  the  mine.  Be  was  standing 
next  to  the  belt,  10  or  20  feet  from  the  en- 
trance to  the  mine.  Suddenly — it  happened 
too  fast  for  him  to  remember  it  all  that 
precisely  now — there  was  a  sound  from  the 
Inside  the  mine  like  nothing  he  had  ever 
heard  before:  "maybe  like  what  a  tornado 
would  sound  like,  you  know?"  And  then  out 
of  the  entry  came  a  great  blast  of  hot  air 
and  smoke  and  flying  ooal  and  ooal  dust  and 
scraps  of  wood;  and  the  steel  rollers  from 
the  conveyor  belt  tore  loose  with  the  rest  of 
the  debris  and  came  flying  out  too,  catching 
A.  T.  Collins  in  the  back  and  sending  terrible 
pain  through  his  body;  he  was  picked  up  by 
the  force  and  flung  through  the  air  until  he 
"hung  up"  on  something — he  Is  not  sure 
what — and  the  windstorm  tore  his  watch 
loose,  right  off  his  wrist,  and  then  tore  him 
loose  too.  and  thr^w  him  still  further.  Into 
the  roadway  some  fifty  or  sixty  feet  from  tbe 
mine.  He  lay  there,  stunned,  b&lf-consclous. 

Flnley  remembers  that  he  heard  nothing 
and  felt  no  tremors,  but  then  suddenly  there 
was  tbe  ungodly  roar — "I  heard  something 
like  a  windstorm" — and  when  he  looked  to- 
ward the  mines  he  saw  debris  coming  out  of 
all  the  entries.  He  went  out  of  the  trailer  and 
found  one  of  the  surface  workmen  and  sent 
him  to  check  the  fans — two  of  them,  located 
at  opposite  ends  of  the  mine  entries,  one  each 
for  mine  No.  16  and  No.  15.  The  man  re- 
ported that  both  fans  were  still  operating. 
Dense  smoke  was  being  pulled  through  them, 
and  all  aroiind  there  was  tbe  smell  of  hom- 
ing. 

Flnley  went  back  Into  the  trailer,  to  call 
the  federals"  at  Barbourvllle.  He  tried  to 
call   the  state   inspectors,  too,  but  no  one 
answered  the  telephone. 

Rescue  effort 

By  mld-afteriMwn  the  rescue  effort  was 
under  way.  technically  under  the  direction 
of  Commissioner  Kirkpatrlck,  since  he  was 
the  senior  state  or  federal  official  at  the 
scene:  actually  his  safety  director,  Jed  Mos- 
grove.  was  in  command.  There  were  a  couple 
of  dozen  men  involved. 

In  Washington.  Rep  Ken  Hechler  of  West 
Virginia  was  speaking  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, calling  the  attenuon  of  Congress 
to  the  fact  that  the  1060  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  was  one  year  old  that 
day.  The  law — which  Hechler.  more  than 
anyone  else  In  Congreee,  had  made  a  personal 
orusade — was,  he  believed,  the  beet  and 
toughest  leglalaaon  of  its  kind,  but  he  also 
believed  that  the  NUon  administration  was 
not  interested  in  enforcing  it;  he  believed. 
In  fact,  that  the  law  was  being  Ignored  by 
the  White  House,  the  Department  of  Interior, 
and  tbe  Bureau  of  Mines.  He  called  on  the 
House  to  demand  responsibility.  Sometime 
during  the  afternoon,  someone  brought  him 
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\jxt  word  about  the  men  trapped  in  tbe  mines 
on  Hurricane  Cre^  and  Hechler  was 
(tunned 

It  was  getting  dark  when  the  first  bodies 
were  recovered,  and  snow  was  faUlng;  the 
state  police  had  to  barricade  the  main  high- 
way, a  mile  or  two  from  the  mine,  because 
80  many  people  were  coming.  Among  the 
earlier  arrivals  had  been  some  of  the  men 
vtto  worked  the  second  shift  at  tbe  mine; 
tbsy  knew  what  had  happened  when  they 
drove  down  the  dirt  road,  and  saw  the  state 
Jeeps  and  the  amhulancOE.  Jfunee  OoUlns  first 
tieard  about  the  disaster  that  way — coming 
to  work,  and  discovering  with  a'wful  shock 
that  there  was  no  work  to  oome  to.  Eto  had 
not  been  a  Plnley  employee  very  long — two 
(g  three  months.  Before  that,  he  had  been  up 
tn  Dayton,  working  for  General  Motors  In 
Its  giant  Prlgldalre  plant,  but  the  plant 
bad  felt  the  receesloc;  new  men  were  laid 
off  by  the  hundreds.  James  C(dllns  among 
them,  and  he  came  home  to  Leslie  County 
and  found  a  Job  in  the  mines.  He  arrived 
that  afternoon  and  aaw  what  had  happened 
and  thought  he  was  going  to  collapse,  not 
because  he  was  out  of  a  Job,  but  because  his 
brother  Lonnle  was  part  of  the  first-shift 
crew,  and  was  inside  the  mines. 

Death  from  carbon  monoxide 

Or.  William  B.  R.  Beasley,  medical  director 
of  the  Frontier  Nursing  Service,  heard  about 
the  explosion  within  a  few  minutes  after  It 
bad  happened,  and  arrived  at  the  Flnley 
mines  before  the  first  bodies  were  brought 
out.  He  looked  at  them  when  they  were 
pulled  out  of  the  mines,  towed  in  a  trailer 
behind  a  tractor,  and  he  accompanied  the 
bodies  as  they  were  removed  to  a  temporary 
morgue  In  the  Hyden  Elementary  School.  By 
that  time — toward  6  o'clock,  as  he  remembers 
It — nobody  believed  that  anyone  was  alive  In 
the  mines.  The  rescue  crews  had  encountered 
heavy  concentrations  of  carbon  monoxide; 
they  had  had  to  come  back  out  for  gas  masks, 
and  could  not  go  back  In  until  brattices — 
heavy  cloths  hung  across  openings  in  mines 
to  control  ventilation — had  been  arranged 
to  suck  the  gas  out.  Even  If  any  of  the  men 
had  survived  the  first  blast,  they  could  not 
have  lived  more  than  a  few  seconds  In  the 
poisoned  atmoephere  unless  they  were  able  to 
put  on  self-reecuers;  and  even  If  they  were 
able  to  wear  self -rescuers,  the  little  breathing 
devices  would  long  since  have  ceased  to  flater 
the  air  for  them.  Widows  wept  In  the  glare 
of  telerlslon  lights,  and  Dr.  Beasley  went  with 
the  bodies  to  the  morgue,  staying  there  over- 
night and  long  Into  the  next  day,  until  the 
last  of  the  bodlee  had  been  brought  In. 

He  gave  each  miner  what  he  later  described 
as  a  "superficial"  examination  in  order  to 
determine  the  cause  of  death — since  tbere 
was  no  one  else  at  the  scene  who  was  medi- 
cally qualified  to  do  so.  He  was  quite  sure 
that  31  or  32  of  the  men  had  died  from  the 
Mast;  the  shock  wave  It  generated  would 
hare  traveled  through  the  narrow  coal  seam 
like  bullets  through  a  gim  barrel,  and  death 
was  Instant.  One  man  he  was  not  sure  about; 
the  man  was  eoaklng  wet  when  he  was 
brought  in,  and  when  Dr.  Beasley  pressed 
on  his  chest,  water  came  out  of  his  mouth 
and  noee.  It  was  gruesome  to  see.  and  per- 
plexing; It  appeared  to  Dr.  Beasley  that  the 
man  must  have  drowned,  somehow — as 
though  be  had  been  able  to  find  water  to  take 
refuge  In  from  the  heat,  but  then,  trying 
to  breathe,  had  taken  in  only  carbon  mon- 
oxide and  had  fallen  back.  stUl  trying  to 
breathe,  and  his  lungs  had  filled  with  water. 

There  were  five  men  who  Dr.  Beasley  was 
quite  sure  had  not  died  from  the  concussion. 
They  were  among  the  last  to  be  brought  In, 
•nd  Dr.  Beasley  believes  they  had  been  some 
dl»tance  from  the  explosion.  Their  skin  was 
red,  a  distinctive  red  that  Dr.  Beasley  recog- 
il2ed  as  the  color  that  human  beings  turn 
»fter  being  poisoned  by  carbon  monoxide. 
That  meant  to  Dr.  Beasley  that  five  men.  at 
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least,  had  survived  tbe  blast  long  enough  to 
try  to  breathe.  Tbe  discovery  was  a  shock, 
because  Dr.  Beasley  knew  that  the  state  In- 
spector, Everett  Bartlett,  and  com  ml  Ml  oner 
Kirkpatrlck  were  already  telling  reporters 
that  everyone  had  b<ien  killed  In  tbe  blast. 
Dr.  Beasley  could  see  that  this  was  not  true. 
He  was  not  sure  what  the  signlhcance  of 
this  was;  be  was  concerned  at  the  time — 
as  he  still  1b — with  the  greater  question  of 
what,  If  anything,  could  be  done  by  anyone 
to  try  to  prevent  more  disasters  In  the  future. 
But  he  did  know  that  five  men  had  been 
alive  after  the  blast.  Not  for  more  than  a 
few  seconds,  perhaps,  or  a  few  minutes  at  tbe 
most;  but  they  had  been  alive. 

Like  everyone  else  who  stood  outside  the 
mines  and  watched,  the  reporters  shivered  in 
the  cold  falling  snow,  feeling  their  feet  turn 
to  blocks  of  ice  as  they  talked  to  widows  and 
miners  and  tried  to  understand  the  terminol- 
ogy of  mining,  as  explained  to  them  by  Com- 
missioner sarkpatrlck  and  the  others.  Tbe 
Flnley  brothers  were  helpful  and  friendly, 
seemed  not  to  be  especially  upset,  and  said 
they  had  plenty  of  insurance,  and  were  cov- 
ered by  Workmen  "s  Compensation;  the 
widows  would  not  be  left  without  support. 
Other  miners — sometimes  within  earshot  of 
the  Pinleys,  sometimes  not — ^told  reporters 
that  Charles  was  all  right  to  work  for.  George 
Wooten.  the  Leslie  County  Judge,  said  the 
county  would  dig  the  graves  and  avn  tbe 
widows  that  expense,  and  wondered  aloud: 
"Why  did  it  have  to  happen  here?" 

Next  day  tbe  reporters  were  beginning  to 
ask  Charles  Plnley  about  the  mine — how  it 
worked,  what  kind  of  explosives  they  used, 
details  like  that.  And  also,  whether  he  knew 
of  any  violations  of  the  federal  law  that  his 
mines  might  have  had.  "Minor  violations, 
yes."  Charles  Flnley  said. 

ATTESMA'TH 

On  December  31,  President  Nixon  encoun- 
tered Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper  of  Ken- 
tucky at  a  blll-slgnlng  ceremony  in  the 
White  House.  They  spoke  briefly  together 
about  what  had  happened  the  day  before  In 
Leslie  County.  "That  was  a  terrible  thing." 
the  President  said,  shaking  his  head.  He  told 
Senator  Cooper  that  he  bad  planned  to  go 
personally  to  the  mine,  but  couldn't  because 
all  the  airports  were  closed  by  the  snow- 
storm. The  President  said  he  was  going  to  do 
everything  he  could  for  the  wldo"ws  and 
children. 

A  check  of  the  nearby  metropolitan  air- 
ports— Bristol.  Tenn.,  Roanoke,  Va.,  Hunt- 
ington, W.  Va.,  and  Lexington,  Ky. — Indi- 
cates that  all  of  them  were  open  and  func- 
tioning at  the  time  the  President  said  they 
were  closed.  But  that  was  Just  the  first  of 
many  confusing  questions  that  would  be 
stirred  up.  In  Washington  and  In  Eastern 
Kentucky,  as  the  men  were  being  burled  and 
the  agencies  involved  were  cranking  up  their 
bureaucratic  machinery,  to  help  the  surviv- 
ors or  to  Investigate  the  tragedy. 

There  were  reports  from  the  White  House 
that  a  "Presidential  Task  Force"  headed  by 
Robert  Finch,  former  secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  would  go  to  Ken- 
tucky to  supervise  the  government's  involve- 
ment. It  was  then  reported  that  George 
Schultz,  former  Secretary  of  Labor  and  pres- 
ent director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
Management,  had  been  placed  In  charge  of 
a  program  to  Insure  '"all  possible  federal 
aid,"  as  Rep.  Tim  I/ee  Carter,  who  represents 
Leslie  County  In  Congress,  put  It  to  reporters. 
Finally,  It  developed  that  the  White  House 
was  dispatching  a  relatively  unknown  mem- 
ber of  Schultz's  staff,  WllUam  Boleyn,  as  Its 
on-the-scene  representative,  and  he  left  for 
Kentucky  within  a  day  or  two  after  the 
disaster. 

No  central  plan 

Similar  confusion  developed  at  the  Bureau 
of  Mines.  There,  Dr.  E;burt  F.  Osbom,  who 
had  been  Bureau  director  only  since  October, 
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discovered  to  his  dismay  that  the  Bureau  had 
no  central  plan  for  what  to  do  after  a  mining 
disaster.  It  was  not  that  inspectors  at  tbe 
scene  did  not  know  what  to  do — they  did; 
but  In  Washington,  the  highest  ofttclals  of 
the  Bureau  were  not  sure  what  they  were 
supposed  to  do.  "Secretaries  were  phoning 
around,  trying  to  find  out  what  airlines  fly 
to  Kentucky,"  a  Bureau  ofllcial  said  later. 
'"It  was  as  though  It  were  some  foreign  coun- 
try. People  had  road  maps  out,  trying  to  find 
Hyden.  Other  people  were  arguing  about  who 
should  go.  When  they  got  that  settled,  the 
question  came  up  of  who  was  in  charge  of 
purchasing  airplane  tickets."  The  tickets 
were,  perhaps,  a  minor  problem,  but  as  Dr. 
Osbom  discovered,  there  was  something  al- 
most beyond  belief  about  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  blueprint  on  band  for  how  to  investi- 
gate a  disaster,  how  to  coordinate  rescue, 
how  to  do  anything  constructive.  A  reporter 
later  put  It  succinctly:  "They've  bad  61  years 
over  there  to  toss  the  ball  arotmd."  he  said. 
"You  would  think  they'd  have  oome  up  with 
something  by  now."  Dr.  Osbom  made  it  very 
clear  to  his  staff  that  he  wanted  a  disaster 
plan  developed,  and  wanted  it  soon.  Then  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  situation  in 
Kentucky. 

Congreis  concerned 

U  there  was  any  question  in  his  mind 
that  the  disaster  would  be  troublesome  for 
the  Bureau.  It  must  have  been  dlespelled 
promptly  by  the  arrival  of  three  telegrams 
from  members  of  Congress.  Sen.  Henry  Jack- 
son, chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  AfTalrs,  and  Sen.  Harri- 
son A.  Williams,  chairman  of  tbe  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  W^are, 
Jointly  asked  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Fred  J.  Russell  to  convene — "immediately" — 
a  public  hearing  In  which  tbe  Bureau  of 
Mines  would  take  testimony  from  mine  of- 
ficials, miners,  and  widows.  Tbe  cause  of  tbe 
explosion  must  be  fully  explored,  they  said: 
"The  public  has  a  right  to  know." 

Rep.  Ken  Hechler,  better  versed  than  any- 
one else  in  Congreas  on  the  problems  of  mine 
safety  and  the  soriroes  of  mine  information, 
had  already  demanded  oopiee  of  the  Bureau's 
inspection  reports  on  the  Flnley  mines  and 
was  dismayed  at  what  he  read.  Noting  the 
relentlessly  persietent  pattern  of  violations 
from  the  time  tbe  mines  opened  imtu  the 
day  of  the  tragedy,  Hechler,  too.  demanded 
a  hearing,  but  stressed  that  it  "must  not  be 
limited  to  Just  the  cause  of  this  accident. 
It  must  cover  all  aspects  of  the  operator's 
actions  since  the  mines  were  opened,  and  the 
degree  to  which  the  operator  failed  to  com- 
ply with  the  law." 

In  Kentucky,  meanwhile,  Osbom's  assist- 
ant director  for  mine  health  and  safety, 
Jamee  Weetfleld,  "was  at  the  scene  and  the 
Bureau's  Investigation  "was  beginning,  In  co- 
operation with  the  state.  "We  will  start  with- 
out previous  thoughts  or  prejudices,"  West- 
field  said,  "but  the  cause  of  the  explosion 
win  be  so  apparent  that  even  a  child  can 
see  it."  (Earlier,  the  state  Inspector,  Everett 
Bartlett,  had  been  more  explicit:  "Either 
they  were  shooting  coal  In  there,  or  It  was 
a  blown  cable."  On  both  possibilities  be  would 
turn  out  to  be  wrong.) 

Dynam.ite  illegal 
Within  hours  after  the  disaster,  rumors 
had  been  going  around  that  there  was  some- 
thing unusual  going  on  In  the  mine  that 
day — a  bigger-than-average  explosion  of 
some  sort  that  had  been  planned.  It  was 
quickly  revealed  that  the  force  of  two  doeen 
state  and  federal  inspectors  were  concen- 
trating their  attention  on  the  vicinity  of  tbe 
boom  hole  In  No.  10.  That  was  where  Walter 
Bentley.  the  explosives  expert,  and  Walter 
Hlbbard,  tbe  foreman,  had  been  woiidng 
when  the  explosion  occtirred.  Tliere  were 
other  rumors:  that  Walter  Bentley  was  "a 
great  dynaznlte  sbocter"  who  knew  how  to 
blow  one  hell  of  a  hole  In  a  mine  roof  and 
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waa  thus  oonalderMI  Invaluable  by  mln«  op- 
eraton. 

Tb«  problem  wltb  blowing  one  hell  of  » 
bole  In  a  mine  roof  Ls  that  It  Involyes  the 
uae  of  large  quantttiee  of  dynamite  and  is 
thus  Illegal  on  two  counts;  first,  because 
dynamite  Is  forbidden  by  law  In  undergroxmd 
mines,  and  second,  because  the  detonation 
of  large  quanltles  of  anp  explosive  under- 
ground is  also  forbidden  by  law.  Bxploslvee 
are  used  In  thousands  of  mines,  but  the  re- 
strictions on  their  use  are  explicit.  They  are 
aleo  widely  ignored,  in  the  Informed  view 
of  many  mine  operaton,  Inapaotors,  and 
■Aleemen  of  ezploelvea. 

On  January  2.  after  oompletlng  their  first 
tour  through  the  mine,  the  Inspectors  said 
they  had  not  found  any  evidence  of  dyna- 
mite, but  they  were  going  to  keep  loolclng. 
Moet  of  them  were,  at  any  rate:  0>mmls- 
sloner  Klrkpatrlck  spent  only  an  hour  In  the 
mine,  and  told  reporters  after  he  emerged 
that  he  dldnt  need  to  stay  In  longer  because 
•Tve  seen  everything  I  need  to  see.'  For  the 
being,  he  would  not  elaborate  further.  The 
next  day.  however.  Klrkpatrlck  and  Westfleld 
released  a  joint  statement: 

"We  have  examined  all   areas  of  the  No. 

15  and  16  mines  following  the  explosion,  and 
we  believe  the  explosion  was  initiated  by 
blasting  at  a  boomhole  in  the  No.  1  entry 
of  First  Left  off  the  main  entries  in  the  No. 

16  mine.  The  explosion  was  propagated  by 
oo«l  dust.  Our  investigation  is  oontlnulng." 

The  announcement  was  deceptively  low- 
key.  It  told  nothing  about  the  nature  of 
the  blast,  but  it  told  much  about  the  condi- 
tion of  the  mine.  The  verb  "propagated "  Is 
traditionally  used  by  the  Bureau  in  Its  re- 
ports to  describe  the  means  by  which  an 
explosion  that  might  otherwise  be  localised 
becomes  general  and  widespread  when  it  Ig- 
nites loose  coal  dust — dust  either  circulat- 
ing In  the  air,  or  accumulated  on  the  waUs 
and  floor  of  the  mine.  An  explosion  that 
had  not  been  propagated  by  coal  dust  would 
almost  certainly  not  have  killed  38  men.  It 
would  probably  have  killed  Bentley  and 
Hlbbwd.  and  It  might  have  killed  men 
necvby.  But  the  majority  of  the  men  In  the 
mine  (who  should  not  have  been  there  In 
the  first  place,  since  It  Is  a  requirement  of 
both  federal  and  state  law  that  they  be  re- 
moved before  a  blast  of  that  sort  Is  set  off) 
would  have  been  spared. 

Iiuufftdent  rock-dtiattng 

"Propagated."  In  this  context,  became  an 
Important  word.  It  meant.  In  effect,  that  the 
mine  was  not  properly  rock-dusted — an 
offense  for  which  Charles  Ftoley  bad  already 
received  numerous  violations  and  warnings 
from  both  state  and  federal  Inspectors. 

It  may  have  been  pure  coincidence,  but 
at  this  point  In  time  Charles  Flnley  begkn 
to  volunteer  to  reporters  a  version  of  the 
disaster  that  was  his  and  his  alone.  "I'm 
Just  wondering."  he  said.  "Was  there  too 
much  ventilation?  From  my  viewpoint  the 
requirement  that  we  have  more  air  In  the 
mine  maybe  stirred  up  the  dust  more." 

Flnley  was  referring  to  a  regulation  In 
the  new  federal  Law  that  requires  operators 
to  keep  a  certain  volume  of  air  moving  past 
the  coal  face  (work  area)  at  all  times.  The 
Idea  behind  the  regulation  Is  that  the  air 
must  move  at  considerable  speed  and  In 
considerable  volume  in  order  to  get  the  dust 
level  down  to  the  point  considered  tolerable 
by  U.3.  Public  Health  Servtoe  studies — 
which  U  3.0  mllllgrsms  per  cubic  meter. 
There  Is.  in  the  view  of  some  operators  and 
inspectors,  a  small  germ  of  plausibility  to 
Flnley's  suggestion:  In  winter,  they  point  out. 
the  fans  draw  cold,  dry  air  through  the 
mine,  dehiunldlfylng  it  and  Increasing  the 
volatUlty  of  coal  dust.  But  the  answer  is  to 
Increase  the  application  of  powdered  lime- 
stone (rock  dust)  to  suppress  the  coal  dust. 
and  to  Increase  efforts  to  make  sure  that 
machinery  Is   free  of  spark-produotng  de- 
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fects,  and  to  step  up  the  training  of  miners — 
especially  inexperienced  miners,  like  so  many 
of  the  men  m  the  Flnley  mtnee— In  safety 
practices.  Nothing  In  the  state  or  federal  rec- 
ords Indicates  that  the  Flnleys  did  any  of 
these  things,  but  there  is  much  In  the  rec- 
ords to  Indicate  that  they  did  not. 

(The  likelihood  that  the  mine  was  not 
properly  rock-dusted  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
boomhole — which  was  within  100  feet  of 
the  face,  and  the  mines  had  been  cited  fur 
not  being  rockdusted  as  far  back  as  200  feet 
from  the  face—  was  confirmed  on  January  22 
by  the  superintendent  of  the  Bureau's  Bar- 
bourvllle  office.  T.  R.  Mark,  in  a  telephone 
conversation  in  connection  with  this  report 
He  was  asked  If  the  nature  of  the  explosion 
meant  that  the  area  of  the  boomhole  had  not 
been  properly  dvisted.  and  be  said.  "That's 
right."  Asked  to  comment  on  whether  the  ex- 
plosion would  have  been  more  confined — to 
the  point  where  most  of  the  miners  would 
have  survived — If  the  mine  had  been  prop- 
erly maintained,  he  said  he  thought  It 
would. ) 

Primacord  found 

On  January  4  reporters  learned  that  In- 
vestigators had  found  in  the  No.  15  mine 
a  large  quantity  of  Primacord — a  trade  name 
for  an  explosive  that  comes  in  rope  form,  on 
1,000-foot  spools.  It  U  an  explosive  wKMy 
used  in  building  roads,  and  sometimes  on 
strip  mines.  "Say  you  have  a  rock  you  want 
to  bust  up."  a  highway  engineer  explained. 
"You  can  take  a  few  sticks  of  dynamite,  tie 
them  to  the  rock  with  Primacord.  and  set  the 
whole  mess  off.  The  cord  explodes  and 
detonates  the  dynamite,  and  off  goes  your 
rock."  The  only  problem  with  Primacord 
la  that,  like  dynamite,  it  throws  a  consid- 
erable flame  when  It  detonates,  and  for  that 
reason  Its  use  is  banned  underground.  The 
fact  that  a  .supply  of  It  wa:i  found  In  No. 
15  suggested  something  to  the  Investigators, 
and  no  one  was  surprised  when  they  found 
pieces  of  Primacord  near  the  boomhole. 

At  first  there  was  speculation  that  per- 
haps the  boomhole  Itself  had  been  blasted 
successfully  but  that  the  size  of  It — It  was 
about  25  feet  across  and  30  feet  long — had 
knocked  a  gigantic  section  of  roof  down  into 
the  mine  where  Bentley  and  Hlbbard  would 
have  had  to  break  It  up.  The  idea  of  lying 
on  their  sides  smashing  away  at  the  roi'k 
with  sledges  would  not  have  appealed  to 
them,  so  this  theory  went,  and  they  might 
have  tried  to  break  the  rock  with  Primacord 
alone  or  with  Primacord  and  dynamite. 
Either  way  the  results  could  have  been  fatal 

But  investigators  moved  away  from  this 
theory  as  they  discovered  more  and  more 
about  the  boomhole.  It  appeared  that  some- 
thing like  100  sticks  of  dynamite  had  been 
placed  In  holes  bored  In  the  roof,  and  then 
set  off  simultaneously  by  connecting  the 
holer)  with  Primacord  Possibly  Bentley  had 
done  that  kind  of  blasting  before,  without 
bad  results.  But  It  was  a  terrible  risk.  Mine 
experts  like  to  point  out  that  mine  explo- 
sions take  place  because  the  right  (or 
wrong)  combination  of  circumstances  are 
present.  One  of  the  Investigators  at  the  minr 
site  explained  it:  "Moet  any  of  these  small 
mines  are  potential  killers.  7ou  know  that 
game.  Russian  Roulette?  Well,  it's  a  lot  like 
that.  Tou  get  the  right  combination,  you  get 
killed."  On  his  fingers,  black  with  coal  dust. 
he  ticked  off  some  of  the  elements  of  the 
combination:  dry  air  .  .  .  loose  dust  ...  an 
electric  spark,  or  a  flame  .  .  .  too  little  rock 
dust  ...  a  drop  In  barometric  pressure, 
which  liberates  dust  or  (in  gassy  mines) 
methane — and  which  Invariably  occurs  when 
a  cold  front  moves  Into  an  area,  as  It  did  in 
Leslie  County  on  December  30.  Just  before 
the  snow  began  to  fall. 

"My  guess."  he  said,  smiling.  "Is  that 
they'll  pin  this  whole  thing  on  Wlalter 
Bentley." 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  schedtiled  a  hearing 
for  January  6  In  Hyden,  and  while  federal 
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and  state  investigators  were  preparing  for  It 
the  much-publicized  drive  to  provide  "all 
possible  aid"  for  the  widows  and  children  got 
under  way  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Boleyn. 
On  January  4,  many  of  the  miners'  d*. 
pendents  were  assembled  at  the  VFW  Hall  In 
Manchester  to  hear  condolences  and  sugges- 
tions from  Mr.  Boleyn  and  from  representa- 
tives of  the  insurance  companies  who  served 
Flnley  Coal  Company;  officials  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  the  state  Depart- 
ment of  Workmen's  Compensation,  the  state 
welfare  department,  and  various  other  indi- 
viduals who  wanted  to  make  themselves 
known,  including  a  young  man  who  said  that 
Senator  Cooper  would  be  there  if  he  could, 
and  Judge  Wooten.  who  said  that  the  women 
and  children  were  going  to  be  looked  after. 
He  tried  to  smile  at  them,  sitting  ranged  in 
front  of  him  in  slatback  folding  chairs  be- 
neath the  merciless  gleam  of  four  television 
quartz  lights,  and  they  stared  back,  expres- 
sionless for  the  most  part.  When  one  of  the 
women  began  to  sob  quietly  Into  a  bander- 
kerchief,  a  young  ABC-TV  camersunan  was 
there  in  an  Instant,  zooming  in  on  her  from 
three  feet;  she  would  fill  the  screen  that  night 
behind  Howard  K.  Smith.  Judge  Wooten,  too, 
looked  strained  and  old.  He  is  a  handsome 
man,  normally  cheerful  in  the  universal  way 
of  back-country  politicians,  but  on  January 
4  his  face  was  drawn,  and  one  of  his  hands 
was  bandaged;  the  day  'oefore,  provoked  by 
a  coal  operator  who  had  taunted  him  about 
the  stupid  federal  mine  law  and  the  outside 
agitators  who  were  coming  In  to  stir  up 
trouble,  the  Judge  had  pimched  the  opera- 
tor in  the  face. 

LOW  wmows'  BUfxrrrs 
Ranged  at  tables  in  the  back  of  the  hall, 
bureaucrats  from  the  various  agencies  sat, 
poised,  with  stacks  of  application  forms  In 
front  of  them.  The  ides,  as  William  Boleyn 
explained  it,  was  that  they  would  "cut 
through  miles  of  red  tape"  by  processing  the 
widows'  welfare  beneflu  right  there.  For  his 
part,  the  Insurance  company  representative 
was  eager  to  help,  too;  he  bad  brought  checks 
already  made  out,  and  all  the  widows  had  to 
do  was  sign  a  form  and  they  could  have 
them. 

The  aottial  dimensions  of  the  all-out  aid 
effort  began  to  emerge  fairly  quickly.  Be- 
portars  soon  learned,  for  example,  that  Ken- 
tucky has  a  rather  unusual  workmen's  com- 
pensation law  that  allows  coal  operators  to 
Insure  themsleves  for  damages  up  to  $25,000; 
In  situations  where  damages  exceed  that 
amoimt.  the  companies  can  Join  a  "pool"  of 
companies  whose  liability  is  spread  >mnng 
many  insurance  companies.  The  state  main- 
tains a  minimal  surveillance  over  the  whole 
(^>eratlon,  and  the  Insurance  companies  un- 
dertake a  rather  minimal  liability.  The  only 
drawback  Is  that  the  compensation  payments 
are  somewhat  low,  as  many  people  discovered 
on  January  4.  It  had  been  estimated  that 
there  were  33  widows  left  behind  by  the  dis- 
aster, and  97  children;  five  of  the  miners 
were  bachelors,  and  officials  simply  assumed 
that  they  had  no  dependents — Ignoring  the 
common  habit  among  young  miners  of  living 
with  parents  and  paying  pcu-t  of  each  pay- 
check toward  their  support  (and  the  support 
of  younger  brothers,  sisters,  and  cousins). 

The  Workmen's  Compensation  Fund  paid 
each  widow  a  lump-sum  of  1500  for  burial 
expenses,  and  guaranteed  a  weekly  death- 
beneQt  payment  of  $48  for  a  period  of  400 
weeks,  after  which  there  would  be  no  further 
payment.  Thus,  In  the  eyes  of  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Fund  at  least,  each 
miner  was  worth  $19,700 — about  what  be 
would  have  earned  In  three  years  of  mining. 
In  the  case  of  a  young  miner  in  his  twenties, 
who  might  have  worked  twenty-five  years  if 
he  had  lived  and  would  have  earned  more 
than  $200,000  during  that  time  (if  times 
were  reasonably  good),  the  financial  dis- 
crepancy   was    fairly   blatant.   Most   of   the 


»ldow8,  however,  were  not  In  a  mood  to 
Quarrel  over  dollars;  they  were  not  motirn- 
ing  their  husbands'  waUets.  L*ter,  trying  to 
get  by,  'hey  might  have  to. 

Social  Security,  It  appeared,  would  also  pay 
a  burial  benefit  of  $226.  The  survivors'  bene- 
flis.  according  to  a  Social  Security  official, 
ffould  range  from  $200  a  month  to  $376,  de- 
pending on  the  wages  and  work  record  of  the 
individual  miner.  The  payments  would  con- 
UDue  as  long  as  there  was  a  chUd  In  the 
home  under  18  (22  if  the  child  was  a  full- 
mne  student,  of  whom  there  are  few  In 
Ualle  or  Clay  counties);  after  that,  the 
miner's  wife  could  apply  for  retirement  bene- 
ats  If  she  was  60 — or  at  60  If  she  was  dis- 
abled. 

Ho  explanation  of  legal  rights 

No  one.  Including  Mr.  Boleyn,  explained 
to  the  widows  anything  about  their  legal 
rights,  and  nothing  was  said  to  them  about 
what  they  might  be  signing  away.  No  one 
leemed  concerned  about  that,  except  for  a 
few  old  Eastern  Kentucky  hands  who  re- 
membered that  the  state  had  gone  through 
gersral  Workmen's  Compensation  scandals 
In  recent  years.  But  It  was  learned  later  that 
the  women  had,  by  signing  for  compensation 
payments  without  the  aid  or  assistance  of  a 
Iswyer.  waived  their  right  to  apply  for  a  15 
per  cent  increase  in  payments  under  a  clause 
covering  situations  In  which  negligence  \b 
proved  on  the  part  of  the  employer.  Since 
neither  the  state  nor  the  federal  government 
bad  yet  issued  a  report  on  the  mine  ex- 
plosion, the  question  of  negligence  could  not 
yet  be  answered — not  officially,  anyhow — and 
there  might  have  been  an  argument  for  wait- 
ing t  few  days  on  the  payments;  In  the  in- 
terim, perhaps,  the  White  House  could  have 
devdoped  a  short-term  disaster-relief  plan 
Uist  would  have  provided  support  for  the 
survivors.  The  argument  was  not  made  (the 
government's  all-lncluslve  aid  plan  appar- 
ently did  not  Include  Inviting  participation 
by  OEO  Legal  Services  lawyers  who  were 
working  In  BarbourvUle) . 

On  January  12,  the  Social  Security  ad- 
ministration announced  that  It  had  honored 
Mr.  Boleyn's  mandate  to  cut  through  red 
tape  and  was  making  Its  first  payments. 
There  were  34  checks  in  all.  Most  were  to 
yotmg  or  middle-age  widows  vrith  children, 
but  there  were  some  snags — a  result  of  reg- 
ulations. Thus  there  was  one  widow  under 
60  with  no  children  who  received  only  $225, 
for  the  burial  of  her  husband,  and  no  reg- 
ular payments  thereafter.  Two  payments 
went  directly  to  funeral  homes,  because 
there  were  no  dependents — so  the  agency 
said.  Two  claims  were  denied,  because  the 
miners  Involved,  one  of  whom  was  20  and 
the  other  10,  had  not  been  working  long 
enough  to  qualify. 

This,  it  seemed,  was  the  sum  of  the  Presi- 
dential promise  to  do  everything  possible  for 
the  survivors.  Not  long  afterward.  It  devel- 
oped that  some  of  the  men — perhaps  as  many 
as  10 — bad  filed  claims  for  pneumoconiosis 
(black  lung)  compensation,  for  which  they 
might  have  been  eligible  under  the  health 
provisions  of  the  1969  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Act.  For  the  time  being,  however,  they  were 
not,  because  they  bad  been  burled  without 
autopsies  and  there  was  no  way  to  know  the 
condition  of  their  lungs.  That  meant  that 
their  widows  could  not  receive  benefits  (up 
to  $270  per  month)  that  might  have  been 
available.  Perhaps  It  wotild  all  be  straight- 
ened out  in  time.  Meanwhile,  the  undertakers 
were  submitting  their  bills.  Some  were  as 
liigh  ta  $2500.  Privately  they  were  telephon- 
ing widows  and  threatening  court  action  to 
get  payment;  publlcally,  they  looked  and 
•ounded  much  like  undertakers  everywhere. 
"1  tried  to  keep  them  from  buying  the  most 
expensive  caskets."  one  of  them  said,  "but 
you  can't  reason  with  people  at  a  time  like 
Oils.  They  came  In,  In  their  grief,  and  they 
••W  they  wanted  the  best." 
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Public  hearing  a  shambles 

On  the  morning  of  January  6,  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  and  the  Kentucky  Department  of 
Mines  and  Minerals  Jointly  convened  their 
hearing  in  the  circuit  courtroom  of  the 
Leslie  Ck>unty  Courthovise  In  Hyden.  It  was 
widely  expected  to  be  the  climax  of  the  In- 
vestigation. Some  people,  including  at  least 
two  federal  mine  Inspectors,  believed  the 
Bureau  would  accuse  the  Flnleys  of  criminal 
negligence.  Others,  remembering  the  tele- 
grams sent  to  the  Bureau  and  the  Interior 
Department  by  Rep.  Hechler  and  Sens.  Wil- 
liams and  Jackson,  assumed  that  the  scope 
of  the  hearing  would  be  broad,  and  that  a 
close  look  would  be  taken  at  the  operations 
ot  the  Flnley  mines  since  the  time  they  first 
began  to  run  coal.  Still  others  attended  the 
hearing  out  of  sheer  curiosity  and  expected 
nothing  in  particular. 

Only  the  last  group  was  not  disappointed. 

Despite  the  presence  of  Bureau  director 
Osbom  and  a  covey  of  Interior  Department 
attorneys,  the  hearing  was,  in  Its  way,  a  di- 
rect parallel  to  the  less-tban-total  aid  effort 
two  days  previously  at  the  VFW  hall  In 
Manchester.  Much  was  expected;  little  If 
anything  was  delivered. 

The  courthouse — a  bleak  brlck-and-con- 
crete  structure  that  wtis  painted  pale  green 
inside,  once  long  ago — was  Jammed  vrtth 
spectators: reporters,  television  crews,  widows, 
miners,  local  politicians,  students,  lawyers. 
Several  visitors  had  also  arrived  from  Wash- 
ington to  oversee  the  Bureau  In  Its  work. 
They  Included  Rep.  Carl  D.  Perkins  ot  Ken- 
tucky, chairman  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee;  Rep.  John  Dent  of  Penn- 
sylvania, chairman  of  Perkins'  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor,  which  had  shepherded  the  1969 
mine  law  through  the  House;  Rep.  Tim  Lee 
Carter,  whose  6th  Congressional  District  in- 
cludes Leslie  and  Clay  counties;  and  the 
ubiquitous  Rep.  Ken  Hechler  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  witness  list,  distributed  as  the  hearing 
convened,  gave  some  indication  of  the  nar- 
rowness ol  the  inquiry  to  come.  Despite  the 
specific  Congressional  requests  for  a  broad 
hearing,  there  were  no  widows  on  the  list; 
the  names  of  Inspectors  Couch,  Hyde,  Sex- 
ton, and  Alexander  were  not  there;  nor  was 
the  name  of  Dr.  Beasley,  the  physician  who 
had  examined  the  miners'  bodies  and  could 
have  given  exi>ert  testimony  on  the  cause  of 
death. 

Dr.  Osborn  opened  the  meeting  and  set  an 
ugly  tone  immediately  by  rudely  silencing 
an  attorney  from  the  Appalachian  Research 
and  Defense  Fund  who  attempted  to  inquire 
politely  about  the  scope  of  the  hearing.  After 
a  short  exchange,  the  lawyer  began  to  ask: 
"Then,  do  I  understand  that — "  "You  dont 
understand  anything  from  me,''  Dr.  Osborn 
snapped.  "Sit  down." 

Once  the  hearing  was  underway,  Dr.  Os- 
born took  the  role  of  an  observer,  leaving  the 
questioning  to  his  assistant  director,  James 
Westfleld,  who  had  also  directed  the  Bureau's 
efforts  at  the  mine  site.  Commissioner  Klrk- 
patrlck  took  a  similar  role,  leaving  the  ques- 
tioning to  Jed  Mosgrove,  a  veteran  Eastern 
Kentucky  miner  who  serves  as  safety  special- 
ist for  the  state. 

Ponderous  questions 
Westfleld  has  a  reputation  for  considerable 
expertise  in  technical  areas  of  coal  mining, 
but  as  a  bearing  examiner  his  credentials 
were  notable  by  their  absence.  Through  the 
day  he  led  the  witnesses  through  a  totally 
unimaginative  list  of  ponderous  questions 
which  seemed  almost  calculated  to  reveal  as 
little  as  possible  about  the  Flnley  mine.  And 
despite  the  presence  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment lawyers,  who  hovered  solicitously  be- 
hind Westfleld 's  shoulders,  he  could  not  seem 
to  remember  basic  legal  procedure,  with  the 
result  that  Charles  Flnley  was  the  only  wit- 
ness of  the  day  who  was  advised  of  his 
rights — includlhg  the  right  to  remain  silent. 
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The  other  witnesses,  most  of  whcxn  had  been 
or  still  were  employees  of  Flnley's,  were  not 
so  favored,  and  there  were  indications  later 
in  the  month  that  some  of  them  might  have 
walked  Into  possible  |>erjury  charges. 

Flnley,  who  was  the  first  witness,  described 
the  operation  otf  his  mines  In  highly  general- 
ized terms,  and  then  got  into  trouble  when- 
ever there  was  a  need  to  be  speciflc.  It  was 
hard  for  him  to  remember  how  often  he  ac- 
tually went  underground  to  supervise  the 
operation.  He  could  not  remember  what  In- 
structions he  had  given  to  the  shot-flrer, 
Walter  Bentley,  about  the  use  of  explosives, 
although  he  did  recall  giving  him  Instruc- 
tions. He  said  he  purchased  only  permis- 
sible explosives  for  use  in  the  mines,  but 
did  not  remember  the  name  of  one  of 
the  dealers  who  had  sold  them  to  him.  He 
said  he  had  bought  Primacord  for  use  outside 
the  mine — mainly  for  bvilldlng  a  roadway — 
but  couldn't  remember  how  much  he  had 
bought.  He  said  he  had  hidden  It  In  the 
mobile  trailer,  under  a  bench  (thus  contra- 
dicting an  earlier  recollection,  when  he  re- 
plied, in  answer  to  a  reporter's  question 
about  whether  he  kept  explosives  In  the 
trailer:  "Not  to  my  knowledge"). 

Flnley  said  he  didn't  know  that  Investi- 
gators had  found  Primacord  inside  the  mine, 
and  was  stirprised.  Then  he  was  asked  If  the 
shooting  of  60  to  100  8hot«  simultaneously 
would  be  permissible.  For  anyone  who  knew 
the  law — which  Imposes  a  limit  of  20  shots — 
there  could  only  be  one  answer:  No.  But  Fln- 
ley's answer  was:  "Depends  on  conditions." 
Westfleld  did  not  pursue  him  further  on  that 
point. 

Flnley  told  the  investigators  he  owned  two 
rock-dusting  machines  but  had  had  me- 
chanical trouble  with  both  of  them,  and  had 
decided  to  keep  one  operating  and  the  other 
for  parts.  He  was  not  asked  whether  It  was 
possible  for  one  machine  to  dust  both  mines 
adequately,  especially  since  it  operated  only 
on  the  third  shift  each  day. 

And — more  Importantly — he  was  not 
asked  any  questions  about  the  previous  oper- 
ations of  No.  16  and  No.  15;  nor  about  the 
38  violations  for  which  he  had  been  cited 
by  federal  inspectors;  nor  about  the  pre- 
vious accidents  which  the  mines  had  suf- 
fered. 

The  Leslie  (bounty  coroner,  Dwayne  Walker, 
followed  Flnley  to  the  witness  stand,  and 
was  asked  only  to  give  the  cause  of  death, 
which  he  identified  as:  "Blast,  causing  suf- 
focation and  carbon  monoxide  poisoning." 
The  statement,  though  cryptic,  was  In  itself 
revealing,  since  up  until  the  day  of  the 
hearing  Klrkpatrlck  and  his  aides  were  still 
telling  reporters  that  all  of  the  men  were 
killed  instantly.  This  could  not  have  been 
the  case  If  some  of  the  men  died  of  suf- 
focation or  carbon  monoxide  poisoning;  to 
do  BO.  they  had  to  have  been  breathing  af- 
ter the  explosion — even  though  they  might 
not  have  breathed  for  more  than  a  few  sec- 
onds before  they  were  overcome,  either  by 
a  shortage  of  oxygen  or  by  an  excess  of  car- 
bon monoxide.  No  amplifying  questions  were 
asked  of  the  coroner,  however;  nor  was  he 
asked  about  his  credentials  as  a  medical  ex- 
pert. If  he  had  been,  be  would  have  had  to 
explain  that  be  Is  a  funeral  home  operator 
with  no  medical  training  and  that  he  could 
not  have  told  one  symptom  of  death  from 
another.  That,  in  turn,  might  have  produced 
the  revelation  that  Dr.  Beasley  had  examined 
the  bodies  and  had  concluded  that  some  of 
the  men  lived.  But  this  fact  did  not  come 
to  light  until,  a  week  later,  The  Mountain 
Eagle,  a  weekly  newspaper  in  Letcher  Coun- 
ty, Interviewed  Dr.  Beasley. 

There  was  considerable  significance  to  the 
discovery,  since  it  raised  another  question 
which  Westfleld  did  not  see  flt  to  explore  at 
the  hearing.  Flnley  had  been  cited  In  No- 
vember by  federal  Inspectors  for  falling  to 
provide  "self-rescuers"  1b  the  mine;  he  said 
they  were  on  order.  After  the  explosion,  in- 
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v«sttg»tors  foimd  a  ata*!  box  In  No.  10  eoo- 
talnlng  31  MU-resouen — whloh  mn  not 
enougli  to  go  uound,  aad  would  have  b«en 
uselflsa  In  any  cam,  alnc«  the  man  would  not 
tiav0  had  time  to  r«ach  the  box.  Soma  crlUca 
of  the  Flnley  Coal  Ckjmpany  r»lt  that  thU  In 
Itaelf  was  demonstrabl*  negligence,  especially 
If  It  waa  the  caM  that  some  men 
Uved  and  might  have  lived  longer  had 
t2iey  been  supplied  wltb  the  devlcea  as  re- 
quired by  law.  A  reporter  from  The  ttoun- 
tain  Eagle  went  out  to  the  mlnee  during  the 
afternoon  of  January  a.  while  the  hearing 
was  still  tn  progreat.  and  took  a  look  inside 
the  mobile  trallor  ha  discovered  several  self- 
rescuers,  still  tn  their  packing  boxes  and 
covered  with  dust.  From  the  standpoint  of 
anyone  contemplating  criminal  action 
against  the  Plnley  CXsal  Company,  it  would 
have  been  useful  to  hear  Charles  Plnley  ex- 
plain what  tlie  seir-rescuer*  were  doing 
mare — even  more  so.  since  the  very  next  week 
he  told  another  reporter  that  be  had  not  put 
any  self  •rescuers  in  the  mine  (apparently 
fm^ettlng  the  31  that  had  been  found  there) 
because  there  weren't  enough  for  all  of  the 
men.  and  be  was  afraid  that  If  there  were 
trouble,  men  might  fight  over  them.  "They 
might  even  kill  to  get  them,"  be  said.  He 
did  not  have  to  add  that  If  ha  had  compiled 
with  the  law  in  the  first  place,  that  wotildnt 
have  been  neoaaaarjr. 

Finleyt  Stare  at  Wttneisea 
Throughout  the  day,  Oharlaa  Flnley  and 
his  brother  Stanley  (who.  though  partner 
In  the  company,  said  he  had  never  been  In 
either  No.  16  or  No.  13,  and  was  thus  spared 
any  questioning  of  Importance  by  either  the 
state  or  fadaral  investigators)  were  per- 
mitted to  sit  at  a  small  table  next  to  the  wit- 
stand,  where  they  watched  each  wit- 
Stanley  In  particular  seemed  eager  to 
eommunlcate  wlt^  his  employees,  nut  only 
did  ha  stare  at  them  ae  they  answered  West- 
field's  questions,  but  from  time  to  time  he 
want  Into  the  Jury  room  where  the  next  wlt- 
nwisnn  were  waiting  and  talked  with  them. 
Soma  spectators  reported  that  be  was 
ttiraatanlng  them,  and  others  said  he  was 
buying  them  off:  neither  report  was  con- 
firmed, but  the  fact  that  Flnlay  was  aren 
being  permitted  to  go  talk  privately  with 
witnesses  before  and  after  they  testified  was 
enough  to  cause  concern  among  many  mem- 
bers of  the  audience.  It  did  not  seem  to 
bother  anyone  from  the  Bureau,  however: 
whan  a  representative  of  the  Kentucky  AFL- 
CIO  got  up  and  cccnplalned  privately  to  Dr. 
Oabom,  Oabom  simply  looked  over  in  the 
direction  of  Stanley  Plnley — who  was  talk- 
ing with  Ernest  Hoaklns,  foreman  on  the 
second  shift  and  a  key  witness — and  frowned 
slightly.  Flnley's  back  was  turned,  he  missed 
the  frown,  and  Oabcm  took  no  other  action. 

lUegml  exploatvea 

Despite  the  possibility  of  Intimidation, 
however,  a  number  of  Ftnley  employees  testi- 
fied that  exploslvas  had  been  used  illegally 
before  th«  December  30  disaster.  A.  T.  Col- 
lins, the  sole  survivor  of  the  vmderground 
first-shift  crew,  said  that  he  had  found  some 
plaoas  of  Prlmaeord  in  the  mine  just  before 
ObrtBtmas  and  had  asked  Walter  Hlbbard, 
the  foreman,  about  them.  "Alnt  that  a  little 
dangerous?"  Collins  said  he  askad,  btit  Rib- 
bard  simply  told  him  to  bide  the  Prlmaeord 
behind  a  co*l  rib.  Collins  also  recalled  that 
on  the  morning  of  the  fatal  explosion.  Hlb- 
bard toid  him  there  would  be  a  couple  of 
explosions — just  light  ones;  but  there  was 
something  about  the  way  Hlbbard  said  It. 
nudging  Collins  with  his  elbow  and  winking 
at  him.  that  made  CoUlns  iiuspect  the  ex- 
plosion was  going  to  be  big. 

The  allegation  that  Prlmaeord  had  been 
seen  in  the  mine  just  before  Christmas  was 
interesting,  because  an  earlier  boom  hole  had 
been  blasted  on  December  23,  at  the  point 
where  No.  16  and  No.  IB  met  [aea  map.  Ap- 
pendix) and  there  was  at  least  a  poaalbUlty 
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that  Charles  Flnley  had  personally  super- 
vised that  operation.  It  took  place  at  a  time 
when  the  mine  was  not  producing  coal — for 
a  couple  of  days  before  and  after  Christmas, 
work  supposedly  consisted  mainly  of  mainte- 
nance and  extending  the  conveyor  belt — and 
Charles  Flnley  had  already  told  his  ques- 
tioners that  he  had  spent  some  time  in  the 
mine  at  tltat  point.  If  he  had,  he  might  have 
known  about  the  Prlmaeord.  might  even  have 
authorized  Its  use;  but  no  one  asked,  and  no 
one  asked  A.  T.  Collins  If  he  had  seen  Flnley 
or  talked  with  him  sbout  the  Prlmaeord. 

James  CoUln:! — whose  brother  LoniUe  had 
been  klUed  in  No.  Ift— testified  that  he  had 
seen  something  unfamiliar  in  the  mine  about 
two  weeks  previously  (i.e.,  about  December 
23)  and  bad  asked  Ernest  Hoaklns,  the  sec- 
ond shift  foteman.  what  it  was.  He  said  Boe- 
klns  told  him  It  was  Prlmaeord.  Later.  "I 
helped  out  wiring  with  it, "  Collins  said,  add- 
ing that  he  had  seen  60  holes  detonated  at  a 
tune  with  Prlmaeord.  Hoeklns.  who  had  al- 
ready testified  that  he  had  never  seen  any- 
thing other  than  permissible  explosives  used 
In  the  mine,  was  recalled  to  the  witness  stand 
after  James  Collins'  testimony,  and  not  sur- 
prisingly repeated  his  previous  statement. 
But  Hosklns.  like  Charles  Plnley.  had  trou- 
ble recollecting  details — for  example,  he  was 
not  sure  whether  there  were  self-rescuers 
supplied  to  his  shift— and  expert  question- 
ing might  have  shed  some  helpful  light  on 
the  question  of  who  was  telling  the  truth. 
Expert  questioning,  however,  was  a  commod- 
ity that  all  of  the  witnesses  were  spared. 
ln*p»etor»  not  questioned 

Since  there  was  no  quastioiUng  of  federal 
mine  inspectors,  there  was  no  Information 
obtained  obout  thalr  personal  vlaws  of  the 
Flnley  mines.  (A  state  inspector.  Albart  Alex- 
ander, said  later  that  the  mines  were  "about 
average. "  and  a  federal  Inspector  said  that 
"all  tbaas  damned  truck  mines  are  death 
trapa — but  I  guess  we  aren't  supposed  to  say 
that  In  public."  Apparently  not.  since  neither 
he  nor  Alexander  wa«  asked  to  testify.)  Nor 
were  any  questions  asked  about  why  the  fed- 
eral inspectors  had  not  returned  to  the  Ftn- 
Isiy  mines  on  Daoember  28  as  they  were 
scheduled  to  do.  In  the  January  6  edition  of 
the  LoolsTlUa  Coi<r(«r-Jountai,  staff  wrltar 
Ward  Sinclair  was  reporting  that  Inspectors 
had  received  a  maBSO  from  Washington  on 
December  9  direettnc  them  to  give  priority 
to  ventilation  and  dust-control  plans, 
which,  acoording  to  Bep.  Hachlar.  effectively 
barred  them  from  making  inspections  for 
other  basards.  It  would  have  been  helpful 
to  hear  the  inspectors'  own  views  on  this 
matter — but  either  Weatfield  et  al.  badnt 
read  the  Courier -Journal  that  morning,  or 
else  they  were  not  interested  m  probing  the 
queatloiu  raised  by  Sinclair's  story  (a  possi- 
bility, slnoa  the  memo  in  question  had  ap- 
parently   bean    written    by    Weatfield). 

One  witness,  Uack  Collins,  faUed  to  appear 
when  be  w^  asked  to  testify,  and  a  search  uf 
the  courthouse  revealed  that  he  had  disap- 
peared. He  was  located  during  the  following 
week  (friends  said  he  was  In  a  state  of  rage 
as  one  employee  after  another  testified  that 
they  had  never  seen  Prlmaeord  In  the  mine 
and  wouldn't  reoognlxe  it  if  thay  did) ,  and  in 
testlnu>ny  given  in  a  sherUTs  office  he  said 
he  saw  Prlmaeord  being  used  several  days  be- 
fore the  December  90  explosion:  he  said  also 
that  he  had  seen  dynamite,  tam{>ed  with 
paper,  used  for  underground  blasting — a 
double  violation  of  law,  since  the  use  of  a 
combustible  material  to  tamp  an  explosive  is 
Illegal.  Anotlier  witness  who  had  not  been 
aakad  to  appear  at  tha  hearing  ocnobormtad 
CoUins'B  story  and  said  he  had  used  dyna- 
mite to  shoot  boomholes  at  an  earlier  Flnley 
mine.  No.  12.  Thus  there  was  the  poeslbUIty 
that  the  nsa  of  illegal  explosives  was  a  com- 
monplace part  of  the  Flnley  operations — but 
the  quasUonlng  on  January  fl  did  nothing  to 
snbatantlata  tbe  poaslbfUty.  or.  for  tbat  mat- 
ter, to  dlsptore  tt. 
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WmOWS    NOT  CAIXXD 

To  some  reporters,  It  was  a  matter  of  gnti 
mystery  that  no  widows  wen  asked  to  testUv 
(After  the  Farmlngion  disaster  that  killed  Ti 
men  in  1968.  the  widows  could  recall  in  detail 
thalr  husbands'  fear  of  the  mine — a  justified 
rear,  since  it  had  had  five  fires  and  explo- 
sions already,  and  taken  the  Uvee  of  88  men— 
but  then,  too,  they  were  not  questioned  by 
Bureau  InveaUgators)  Two  or  three  dan 
later.  Commissioner  Klrkpatrlck  explained 
It:  "In  that  kind  of  hearing,"  he  said  sen- 
i^usly,  "what  workmen  tell  their  wives  wttan 
they  come  home  Just  doesn't  stand  up." 

But  If  Klrkpatrlck  had  been  able  to  ae- 
cept  the  notion  that  a  widow  might  know 
something,  he  aJght  have  been  willing  to 
hear  leaUmony  from— for  example— Mn 
Betty  Lee  Wagers,  whose  husband  had  told 
her  generally  that  the  mine  was  dangerous, 
and  he  wanted  to  quit. "  and  had  also  told 
her  about  an  accident  that  took  place  in  the 
mine  some  weeks  prior  to  the  fatal  exploaloc. 

The  accident  that  he  described  to  her  In- 
volved a  miner  named  Sam  Henson,  and  as 
mine  accidents  go,  It  was  nothing  spectacu- 
lar. According  to  Mrs.  Wager's  husband,  a 
temporarily  spUced  trailing  cable  ruptured 
next  to  the  machine  that  Henson  was  operat- 
ing. Ignited  coal  dust,  and  caused  a  brief, 
fierce  fire  that  burned  Henson's  legs  badlv! 
Mrs.  Wagers  remembers  that  her  husband 
was  upset,  because  the  accident  wouldn't 
have  happened  If  the  cable  had  been  prop- 
erly spliced  and  correctly  Insulated — but  it 
wasn't,  he  said,  because  the  company  didnt 
want  him  taking  tiie  time  to  do  the  job 
right,  not  If  it  would  mean  losing  produc- 
tion. Tbat  kind  of  thing  was  what  bothered 
him  about  the  Plnley  mines:  cutting  oorneiB, 
letting  the  loose  dust  build  up,  letting  the 
maintenance  wait. 

If  Sam  Henson  was  a  victim  of  company 
negligence,  there  was  no  way  that  the  Bureau 
could  have  found  out  about  It  at  the  hearing. 
The  investigators  had  not  only  decided  not 
to  call  any  widows,  but  had  also  called  fewer 
than  half  of  the  men  who  worked  for  the 
Plnleys.  Sam  Henson  was  not  among  those 
called.  Without  calling  him — or  Mrs.  Wag- 
eia — the  Bureau  could  not  have  found  out 
the  details  of  his  accident,  one  of  which  was 
that  tt  was  never  reported  to  the  Bureau  by 
the  oQinpany.  In  fact  tbe  accident  would  not 
have  beocme  public  at  all  If  Mrs.  Wagers  had 
not  happened  to  talk  about  It  to  a  Goal 
Miners  Legal  Defense  Fund  attorney  working 
on  an  investigation  for  this  report.  The  at- 
torney checked  further  and  found  that  Sam 
Henson  Is  still  disabled  by  his  injury  and 
drawing  workmen's  compensation.  Like  so 
many  others,  he  might  have  had  something 
to  teii  James  Weatfield  at  the  hearing:  but 
like  so  many  others,  he  was  not  asked. 

Two  weeks  later,  back  In  Washington, 
Bureau  of  Iidnes  director  Osbom  admitted  (to 
the  LoulsTllle  Cotnier-Jourruii'*  Sinclair) 
that  January  6  hearing  in  Hyden  had  not 
been  all  It  could  have  been.  "About  all  we  had 
to  go  on  was  tradition."  Osbom  said,  explain- 
ing that  among  the  other  things  tntasing  at 
the  Bureau  is  any  plan  for  conducting  a 
hearing.  "We  learned  a  lot  from  this  experi- 
ence." Osbom  said.  "Some  of  us  who  were 
there  learned  there  has  to  be  a  plan  for  the 
Bureau  to  follow  ...  we  will  derrio^  » 
better  system,  although  we're  not  sure  what  tt 
will  be- 
But  Osbom  did  not  feel  that  the  scope  of 
the  hearing  should  have  been  broadened  to 
Include  questioning  federal  Inspectors  and 
others  about  the  past  record  of  the  Plnley 
mines.  He  seemed  to  feel  that  that  would 
have  been  like  having  a  trial,  and  that,  he 
said,  was  not  the  purpoae  of  the  hearing.  "We 
were  after  explosion  information.  And  our 
explosion  findings  will  lead  to  further  regula- 
Uona.  But  It  U  not  our  Job  to  levy  criminal 
penalties  against  the  mine  operators." 

From  critics,  there  was  speedy  reactlc^  to 
both  comments.  One  of  Oabom"*  inspaotors 
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laked  what  good  new  regulations  would  do 
■Tintll  they  let  us  enforce  the  ones  we've  got 
aaw."  And  one  of  the  lawyers  who  helped 
^j^  the  1969  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  pointed  out  that  Section  109(b) 
provides  a  fine  of  $26,000  and  imprisonment 
^  up  to  one  year  for  any  operator  "who  will- 
fully violates  a  mandatory  health  or  safety 
gtandard."  He  suggested  that  it  Is  the 
Bureau's  Job  to  make  sure  operators  take  Sec- 
tion 108(b)  seriously — and  tiien  added,  with 
oonslderable  gloom:  "On  the  other  hand.  Dr. 
Osbom's  only  been  there  three  months.  May- 
be he  hasn't  had  a  chance  to  read  the  law 

vet." 

The  January  6  bearing  came  to  an  end  with 
J  reminder  that  the  record  would  remain 
open  for  20  days  to  receive  additional  testl- 
jnony  and  comments,  and  that  the  Bureau 
of  Ifines  would  make  known  its  flodlngs  and 
eonclueions  before  February  1.  Soon  it  ap- 
p«wed  that  the  hearing  had  In  fact  been  the 
climax  of  the  investigation,  in  a  bizarre  way. 
Afterward,  the  Inveetigatlon  continued,  but 
without  melodrama.  In  the  Flnley  mines, 
federal  and  state  Inspectors  concluded  their 
work  and  left  the  mines  to  clean-up  crews; 
there  was  speculation  about  when,  if  ever,  the 
mines  would  open  again.  In  Lexington,  Com- 
inl»ioner  Klrkpatrlck  and  his  staff  went  to 
wort  on  the  state's  report.  Those  who  remem- 
bered the  commlssloner'B  comment  after  a 
ilngle  hour  In  the  mine — "I've  seen  all  I  need 
to  see* — and  his  pravlovis  public  statements 
on  mine  safety  assumed  that  they  could  pre- 
dict what  the  state  report  would  say. 
Sketchy  State  report 

They  were  right  On  Thursday,  January  21, 
Klr^wtrlck  released  the  official  report  and 
answered  questions  from  the  press.  The  re- 
port was  brief,  sketchy,  and  unmistakable  tn 
Its  conclusion  tbat  the  sole  responalblUty  for 
tbs  death  of  38  men  in  mines  No.  16  and  16 
lay  with  Walter  Bentley.  the  explosives  ex- 
pwt,  and  Walter  Hlbbard,  the  foreman.  There 
was  no  BUggeetlon  that  part  of  the  re^>on- 
tlblllty  might  lie  With  the  coal  operator.  Fur- 
thermore, Klrkpatrlck  seenved  to  attach 
little  Importance  to  the  question  of  whether 
Flnley  had  known,  or  approved,  of  the  tech- 
nique by  which  Bentley  and  Hlbbard  plan- 
ned to  blast  the  boom  hole.  "I  don't  know 
whether  the  owner  was  cognizant  or  not," 
Klrkpatrlck  said.  "The  main  thing  is  that 
the  mine  foreman  has  the  responsibility  un- 
der the  law,  and  the  superintendent,  and 
they  were  both  killed." 

In  fact  Klrkpatrlck  was  quite  poaslbly 
wrong.  First  of  all.  tt  was  not  true  that  both 
the  mine  foreman  and  the  supierlntendent 
were  killed.  The  foreman,  according  to  Flnley, 
was  Walter  Hlbbard.  and  he  Is  Indeed  dead. 
But  the  sup>erlntendent  of  No.  16  mine,  ac- 
conUsg  to  the  state's  own  records.  Is  Dill 
nnley,  first  cousin  to  Charles  and  Stanley 
Flnley,  and  he  Is  very  much  alive.  The  su- 
perintendent of  mine  No.  16  Is  also  alive.  If 
state  records  are  correct :  he  Is  a  man  named 
Monroe  Mltchel,  who  reportedly  has  been 
111  for  some  weeks  and  living  at  home  near 
Barbourvllle;  he  was  not  asked  to  testify.  He 
testified  at  the  January  6  hearing  tnit  was 
not  uktA  about  his  responslbllltiee  as  mine 
iiperlntendent.  perhape  because  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  Identified  as  "general  foreman 
on  the  second  shift."  If,  as  the  state  records 
show,  he  Is  actually  the  mine  superintendent, 
tbttlt  might  have  been  assumed  that  he  dis- 
missed eiploeives  and  other  matters  with  his 
oouslns,  and  the  hearing  should  have  In- 
cluded questions  to  this  effect.  It  did  not,  and 
Kbkpatrlck's  apparently  inaccurate  remark 
f'lrther  clouded  the  subject. 

Second,  when  Klrkpatrlck  said  that  "the 
main  thing  is  that  the  mine  foreman  has 
the  reeponaibiuty  under  the  law,"  it  was  not 
«lear— and  Is  not  clear  yet — What  law  he  was 
'•tttag  about,  under  the  federal  law,  the 
"Psrator  of  a  mine  has  reaponalblllty  for  Its 
••'•  opwatlon.  And  In  order  to  receive  a 
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permit,  under  the  Kentucky  law,  to  operate 
a  mine  within  the  Bt«t«,  the  operator  must 
swear  that  he  "will  be  responsible  for  the 
safe  operation  of  this  mine."  Charles  Flnley 
was  so  sworn — with  his  signature  duly  wit- 
nessed— on  separate  applications  for  licenses 
for  each  of  his  mines,  both  In  1969  and  1970: 
a  total  of  four  dedaratlotis  of  responsibility. 
Just  as  tt  is  possible  that  Elburt  Osborn  has 
not  had  time  to  read  the  federal  law.  It  may 
be  that  Harreld  Klrkpatrlck  has  not  kept  up 
with  Kentucky's,  either. 

Hearing  reopened  quietly 

It  was  vrldely  reported  that  the  Interior 
Department  attorneys  went  back  to  Wash- 
ington filled  with  concern.  Throughout  the 
hearing  they  had  been  well  aware  that  Con- 
gressmen Perkins,  Dent,  and  Hechler  were 
watching  them  with  more  than  routine  in- 
terest. Perkins  had  already  announced  that 
hlfi  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  would  hold  beekrlngs  on  the  disaster  in 
February,  soon  after  the  92nd  Congress  con- 
vened. Although  the  Congressman  had  said 
only  that  he  would  bring  the  committee  to 
Kentucky  for  "a  day  or  two,"  the  Interior  at- 
torneys were  afraid  that  he  would  probe 
into  areas  where  their  hearings  hadn't  gone 
(this  meant  practically  any  area  that  Per- 
kins could  think  of) ,  and  they  took  steps  to 
remedy  the  situation.  Waiting  until  the 
television  crevra  were  gone  and  the  Findley 
Mine  Disaster  Story  was  no  longer  front-page 
news,  they  returned  quietly  to  Leslie  Coun- 
ty and  "re-opened"  the  hearing.  This  time, 
however,  there  was  no  audience;  If  the  pub- 
lic was  not  exactly  excluded.  It  was  not  In- 
formed that  tha  bearing  was  continuing. 
When  a  Courier -Journal  reporter  finally  cor- 
nered one  of  the  attorneys,  he  said  that  they 
were  "building  a  case" — a  remark  be  later 
dented  having  made. 

Wbatever  they  were  doing.  It  w«is  e^>ected 
to  become  clear  when  the  Bureau  rtieased 
its  report.  Meanwhile,  however,  their  con- 
fidential approach  to  their  vrork  seemed  to 
conflict  with  the  language  of  the  federal  mine 
law,  which  calls  for  public  hearings  when 
coal  mine  accidents  are  Investigated.  Per- 
haps the  lawyers  felt  that,  having  held  one 
disastrously  amateurish  public  hearing,  there 
was  no  need  to  humiliate  themselves  with 
another.  It  was  posslbde  to  nympnthlno 
brlefiy — with  such  a  view,  but  by  cloaking 
themselves  in  secrecy  the  attorneys  left 
themselves  no  defense  against  charges  tbat 
they  were  attempting  to  arrange  facts  so  that 
the  federal  report,  too.  could  be  as  kind  as 
possible  to  two  brothers  who  just  happened 
to  have  a  mine  blow  up  through  no  fault  of 
their  own.  Already  that  seamed  to  be  the 
attitude  of  Bureau  director  Osbom,  who  re- 
fused to  criticize  the  long  record  of  federal 
violations  at  the  Flnley  mines,  and  said  in 
fact: 

"I'M  bet  many  mines  have  just  as  bad 
records  as  the  Plnley  mines.  Dont  criticize 
the  Flnleys." 

TEtX  BCXNX  or  THX  CUMZ 

Monongah,  W.  Va.,  1907:  Sez  dead.  The 
worst  explosion  In  American  ooal  rninir^g  his- 
tory was  followed.  In  short  ordar,  by  a  ae- 
ries of  other  major  mine  disasters  that  left 
hundreds  of  miners  dead  and  alowly  aroused 
national  conoern.  State  Inspectors  refused 
to  consider  the  possibility  of  operator  re- 
sponsibility, and  the  operators  refused  to 
deal  wltti  the  United  Mine  Workers,  echoing 
the  famous  statement  by  George  Be^er,  presi- 
dent of  the  Philadelphia  ft  Reading  Rail- 
roetd,  during  the  1003  coal  strike :  "The  rlgfata 
and  interests  of  the  laboring  man  will  be 
protected  and  cared  for,  not  by  the  labor 
agitators  but  by  the  Christian  men  to  whom 
Ood  In  bis  Infinite  wisdom  has  given  con- 
trol of  the  property  Interests  of  tiie  country." 
Ood  gave  the  same  men  control  of  Oongreas, 
and  When  the  Bureau  of  Mines  was  created  in 
1910  it  was  given  no  authority  whatsoever— 
exoepit  to  spend  federal  money  for  rasearoli 
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into  safer  mining  methods  wMcb  could  then 
be  adopted  by  Industry,  If  industry  so  chose 
to  do. 

The  Immediate  task  of  tbe  Bureau  wm  to 
test  various  kinds  of  exploetves  to  determine 
whldh  ones  were  relatlvrty  safe  to  use  in  oo«L 
Those  that  passed  were  clasatfled  "parmlssl* 
ble,"'  and  their  use  was  encouraged.  From 
time  to  time  the  Bureau  also  offered  sug- 
gestlons  to  coal  operators,  as  In  1912:  '".  .  . 
Mines  should  be  kept  as  free  as  possible  from 
coal  dust ...  the  dust  should  should  be  kept 
continually  wet.  .  ."  The  Bureau  had  no 
power  to  enforce  Its  recommendaUons,  and 
they  were  generally  Ignored. 

Major  explosions  took  the  lives  of  nearly 
6,000  miners  between  1910  and  1940;  this  was 
of  Interest  to  the  Congress,  but  not  enough 
to  produce  any  legislative  action.  In  1940 
and  1941,  however,  after  two  relatively  quiet 
years,  a  series  of  blasts  killed  879  men,  and 
God  relinquished  control  of  a  couple  of  com- 
mittaes,  which  succeeded  In  drafting  legisla- 
tion which  passed  Congress  and  became  the 
Ooal  Mine  Inspection  and  Investigation  Act 
of  1941.  This  law  gave  federal  inspectcnv  the 
right  to  enter  mines  and  Inspect  them,  but 
no  power  to  enforce  their  recommendatlonB. 
It  was  nevertheless  branded  ae  sheer  Oom- 
munism  by  many  mine  operators.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  became.  In  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed, very  professional  at  Investigating  dis- 
asters caused  by  practices  It  had  recom- 
mended against. 

Other  mine  diaaiten 

West  Frankfort.  lU.,  1»61:  119  dead.  A 
series  of  explosions  In  1961  resulted  In  the 
Introduction  In  Gongreas  of  various  Mils  de- 
signed to  give  regulatory  power  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines.  They  were  blocked  by  coal 
Industry  lobbyists  until  the  Orient  No.  3 
mine  of  Freeman  Coal  Company  (now  a 
General  Dynamics  division)  blew  up  four 
days  before  Christmas  and  killed  119  men. 
John  L.  Lewis  pointed  out  that  the  same 
number  of  men  had  been  dying  every  17  days 
in  ooal  mines  since  1910.  In  the  Congressional 
hue  and  cry  tbat  followed,  tha  Federal  Coed 
Mine  Safety  Act  of  1962  was  passed,  giving 
limited  eoiforcement  powers  to  the  federal 
Inspectcffe — ^but  leaving  so  many  looplwlae 
that  President  Truman  found  tt  naoeasary  to 
call  attention  to  them  as  he  signed  tha  bill 
Into  law. 

Robena  No.  8.  lU..  1963:  87  dead.  The  ax- 
ploelon  of  a  U.S.  Steel  mine  created  a  mild 
stir  in  Congress  and  some  suggestions  for 
new  legislation  by  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion. There  was  no  action. 

A  series  of  fires  and  exploelons  in  small 
mines  In  1964  and  1966  spurred  the  Con- 
grees  to  amend  the  1953  law  so  that  federal 
Inspectors  were  given  enforcement  power  In 
small  mines  employing  15  nten  at  leas.  The 
Btireeu  of  Mines  was  also  dlz«et«d  to  study 
the  problem  of  mine  health  and  safety  and 
produce  reootnmendatlons  by  1967  for  fur- 
ther aedon.  Indications  are  tb»X  the  Bin-eau 
was  exceedingly  reluctant  to  recommend 
anything,  and  bad  to  be  goaded  by  members 
of  the  Jobnson  administration's  White  House 
staff. 

River  Queen,  Ky.,  1068:  0  dead.  An  ez- 
ploslan  In  Peeibody  Ooal  Company's  River 
Queen  mine  in  western  Kentucky  resulted 
in  a  handful  of  Congressmen  and  safety 
crusader  Ralph  Nader  demanding  new  fed- 
eral Dilne  legislation.  Their  campaign  ap- 
peared to  be  doomed  . . . 

Farmlngton.  W.  Va.,  1068:  78  dead.  Lees 
than  three  months  aft«r  the  River  Queen 
disaster,  the  No.  9  mine  of  CJonsoUdation 
Coal  Company  blew  up  In  Farmlngton.  West 
Virginia,  on  November  30,  killing  78  miners. 
Por  the  flrwt  time,  television  crews  filmed  a 
mine  disaster  and  the  public  was  treated  to 
such  spectacles  as  watching  United  Mine 
Workers  prestdect  Tony  Boyle  praising  Ooo- 
sol  Just  before  It  was  learned  that  t3ie  mine 
had  been  fotmd  In  violation  at  safety  regu- 
lations 35  times  since  1096,  and  had  been 
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clt«d  for  fkllun  to  rock -dust  In  every  fad- 
•nU  InspActlon  since  1M3.  I^>r  moat  peopla 
In  ttae  country.  It  waa  the  beginning  of  a 
reAllHttton:  that  tbere  were  actually  people 
running  around  who  still  mined  oo«l,  and 
th*t  they  were  being  killed  at  their  Jobs  by 
profit-hungry  oper*tors.  a  corrupt  union, 
and  a  govemment  that  couldn't  care  leaa. 
The  reaction  was  swift  and  nationwide. 

But  It  waa  not  unanimous.  While  Lyndon 
Johnson's  Interior  Secretary.  Stewart  Udall. 
was  scheduling  a  national  coal-safety  con- 
ference and  finding  out  that  5.500  miners 
had  died  since  the  1953  law  was  passed  (not 
to  mention  some  330,000  who  had  been 
maimed  or  seriously  Injxired).  the  principal 
spokesman  for  the  Industry.  George  Judy  of 
the  Bituminous  Coal  Operators  Association, 
was  warning:  "I  don't  think  you  can  legis- 
late safety"  With  the  kind  of  logic  famUlar 
to  many  businessmen,  he  said:  "I'm  horri- 
fied at  the  disaster,  but  let's  not  go  o(T  half- 
cocked.  Are  you  going  to  take  airplanes  out 
of  the  sky  because  they  crash  and  kill  78 
people?"  When  the  Johnson  administration 
Introduced  a  new  safety  bill.  Judy  was  asked 
what  parts  of  it  he  could  accept.  "I  don't 
know  as  I  like  any  of  It."  he  said.  "We've  got 
adequate  laws." 

West  Virginia  "black  lung"  strike 
Large  numbers  of  people  disagreed — prln- 
dpally  miners.  In  West  Virginia,  the  leading 
coal  state  and  one  of  the  most  backward 
politically.  43.000  miners  went  out  on  an  un- 
authorized strike  In  February.  1999.  hoping 
to  force  the  state  legislature  to  pass  a  bill 
providing  compensation  for  Coal  Workers 
Pneumoconloels — "Black  Lung."  They  had 
been  learning  about  the  disease  from  a  trio 
of  West  Virginia  physicians  who  stumped  the 
state  and  defied  not  only  the  operators  and 
the  legislators  but  the  union  leaders  as  well, 
who  red-b«lted  them  and,  when  that  failed, 
tried  to  take  credit  for  the  bealth-and-aafety 
crusade — despite  the  fact  that,  although 
Black  Lung  waa  recognized  as  an  occupa- 
tional disease  In  1813  and  had  been  compen- 
sable In  England  since  1934.  the  United  Mine 
Workers  had  never  acknowledged  its  existence 
unUl  1968.  When  the  West  Virginia  miners 
struck.  It  was  over  the  fierce  opposition  of 
their  own  so-called  laaderabtp.  UMW  vice 
president  Oeorge  Tltler  reassured  the  Wert 
Virginia  Coal  Association:  "The  boysni  be 
back  tomorrow  "  The  boys.  Infixrlated.  stayed 
out  for  weeks,  and  on  the  last  day  of  the 
legislative  session,  a  compensation  bill  cleared 
the  lobby-dominated  lagUlatimi, 

It  was  probably  the  closest  thing  to  grass- 
roots populism  that  West  Virginia  has  ever 
Witnessed  But  Charleston  is  surroxinded  by 
coal-mlnlng  counties  and  Washington.  DC  . 
Is  not;  and  there  was  evidence  that  Wash- 
ington would  not  yield  without  a  fight  The 
Bureau  of  Mines  waa  part  of  the  Interior 
Department,  and  the  Interior  Department 
bad  been  staffed  by  men  whose  first  allegi- 
ance was  to  the  oU  Industry,  and  the  oil  in- 
dustry bad  moved  In  recent  years  to  take 
over  the  coal  industry- — and,  by  abeorbtng 
tbe  haif-doBen  largest  coal  companies,  had 
Uken  control  of  more  than  half  the  coal 
produced  In  the  United  SUtes  The  oil  lobby 
put  out  the  word  that  It  would  accept  some 
sort  of  mine  health  and  safety  legislation: 
how  much  was  unclear. 

The  oppotttkm, 

A  small  band  of  Congreaaman,  backed  up 
by  the  growing  mllltanc*  of  miners  who 
knew  that  they  bad  the  power — IX  they  had 
to  use  It — to  shut  off  every  electric  light  In 
the  country,  went  Into  the  first  lasilmi  of  the 
91st  Congress  beavUy  armed  with  the  strong- 
est health  and  safety  laglslatlon  ever  drafted 
In  the  United  States.  Thay  faced  a  n-ide 
variety  of  opposition: 

Tbe  giant  oil -coal  complaies,  rapraaantad 
principally  by  Consol's  president,  John  Cor- 
coran, who  sarved  as  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Coal  AssooUtlon.  Tbe  NCA  operated  on 
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the  familiar  theory  that  by  supporting  lim- 
ited reform  It  could  avoid  having  major  re- 
form forced  upon  It  by  the  combined  weight 
of  Congress,  coal  miners,  and  public  opinion. 
The  medlum-slxe  coal  companies,  repre- 
sented In  Washington  by  the  Bituminous 
Coal  Operators  Association.  The  BCOA's  tech- 
nical staff  provided  pro-industry  Congress- 
men with  facu  and  figures  to  refute  the  safety 
crusaders,  but  as  an  organization  BCOA  waa 
outranked  by  NCA  and  was  of  limited  lobby- 
ing effectiveness  because  Its  membership  was 
not  unified  on  goals. 

The  small  coal  operators,  whose  Washing- 
ton lobbyist.  John  BUlcullen.  was  In  bad  odor 
among  many  Congressmen  but  was  still  able 
to  operate  an  Impressive  holding  action  on  be- 
half of  his  cllenu,  moet  of  whom  belong  to 
the  National  Independent  Coal  Operators  As- 
sociation. 

Tbe  United  Mine  Workers,  whose  lobbyists 
could  barely  find  their  way  to  Capitol  Hill 
without  help.  The  UMW  plumped  for  sepa- 
rate health  and  safety  bills,  assuming  one 
or  tbe  other  might  pass  if  tbe  wind  was  right 
Meanwhile  the  on^anlzatlon  concentrated  on 
Its  Internal  struggle  as  reformers  led  by  Jock 
Yablonskl  challenged  the  machine  of  Presi- 
dent W  A  Boyle  Boyle  allegedly  used  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  union  funds  to  beat  Yab- 
lonskl: his  vice  president.  Oeorge  Tltler. 
demonstrated  support  for  safety  crusaders  by 
calling  Rep  Ken  Hechler  "the  small  end  of 
nothing,  shaved  down  to  a  point."  (That  was 
his  mildest  epithet  > 

The  NUon  administration,  which  gave 
lip-service  support  to  a  mine  healtb-and- 
safety  bill  but  gradually  shifted  over  to 
opposition  as  It  became  clear  that  the  bill 
might  actually  become  law  In  the  White 
House,  the  staff  man  responsible  for  holding 
the  line  on  progress  was  Richard  Burreas.  a 
former  FBI  agent.  He  lobbied  bard  among 
jJTO-lndustry  Congressmen  and  .Senators,  and 
was  aided  from  time  to  time  by  cabinet  mem- 
bers like  Labor  Secretary  Oeorge  Scbulta,  who 
opposed  black-lung  compensation  at  the 
federal  level  because,  in  his  view  it  rode 
roughshod  over  states'  rights. 

FIgbtlitg  against  passage  of  the  feeble  Coal 
Mine  Act  In  1941.  the  National  Coal  Aasocl- 
aUon  fulminated  that  It  would  mean  noth- 
ing but  "more  red  tape,  more  reports,  a 
higher  cost  of  doing  business,  less  tonnage 
produced,  leas  work  for  all  unconcerned 
more  relief  funds  .  .  .  more  unemploy- 
ment The  coal  Industry  needs  help  from 
the  government  rather  than  a  law  .  .**  By 
1988  the  lyrics  had  changed  a  little  but  the 
melody  waa  familiar:  NCA  president  Stephen 
Dunn  said  that  "everybody.  Including  the 
coal  Industry,  wants  a  good  bill"  but  stressed 
that  If  the  bUl  failed  to  meet  his  deflniaon 
of  good.  It  wotild  undoubtedly  •close  thou- 
sands of  coal  mines  and  threaten  a  power 
blackout  which  would  be  devastating  not 
only  to  the  economy  but  to  the  public 
safety."  ThU  kind  of  thing  had  Its  effect,  as 
did  dire  warnings  from  John  KllcuUen,  lob- 
byist for  the  small  operators,  that  a  new  law 
would  cost  100.000  Joba  Kllcullen  coiild  give 
precise  (It  undocumented)  figures  for  any 
part  of  the  country— Eastern  Kentucky,  for 
example,  would  suffer  the  loss  of  15.480  min- 
ing Jobs — and  Oongresamen  from  already 
depreaaed  areas  listened  and  fretted 

Strengthening  the  mine  safety  bOl 
The  administration's  bill.  Introduced  in 
March,  might  have  been  watered  down  be- 
yond recognition  If  a  aaaall  group  of  Con- 
gressmen— Hechler.  Dent,  Phillip  Burton  of 
OaUfornia — bad  not  fought  to  strengthen  It 
in  the  House,  while  Sen.  Williams  fought  for 
It  In  tbe  Senate.  It  was  notable  that  neither 
Williams  nor  Burton  were  from  coal-mining 
states.  For  the  moat  part,  coal -state  legisla- 
tors either  stayed  out  of  the  fight  or  weighed 
In  with  the  operators.  A  few  months  after 
the  UMW  and  ConsoUdatton  Coal  had  been 
convicted  of  an  anti-trust  conspiracy  In  Ken- 
tucky,   for   exantple.    the    UMW    pushed    Its 
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aeparate-bealth-and-aafety-bin  idea  vi*  «„ 
Jennings  Randolph  of  West  Virginia-  ^, 
months  later.  It  developed  that  Conaol  lob 
bylsu  had  written  Randolph's  propoaala  nreJ 
sumably  with  UMW  cooperation.  Th^  ^ 
mimstraUon  supported  the  idea  of  retainin, 
tbe  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Boardof 
Review,  which  had  always  been  operator- 
dominated  and  had  built  a  record  of  non- 
enforcement  of  penalties  under  the  1952  »«• 
In  1960  the  Board  was  beaded  by  Dennu  Mc 
Elroy,  a  Consolidation  vice  president  In 
March,  1989,  the  administration  lobbied  to 
relajt  coal  dust  standards  which  had  been 
proposed  by  the  US  Public  Health  Service 
after  an  exceedingly  cautious  16-year  stud? 
In  AprU,  Sen.  Marlow  Cook  of  Kentucky  in- 
troduced a  health-and-safety  bill  which 
turned  out  to  have  been  written  Jointly  by 
Kllcullen  and  a  group  of  state  mine  inspec- 
tors:  It  would  have  permitted  indefinite  con- 
tinued use  of  obsolete  electrical  equipment 
and  would  have  left  tbe  regulatory  power  In 
the  hands  of  Congress,  where  It  would  almost 
certainly  have  been  left  unused. 

Although  some  key  provisions  of  the  bUl 
were  lost  en  route  to  a  vote — for  ezampto 
a  section  giving  miners  the  right  to  sue  oper- 
ators in  cases  of  negligence— the  bill  went 
throiigh  House  and  Senate  hearings,  floor 
arguments,  and  a  conference  committee 
without  being  gutted,  thanks  prlmarUy  to 
the  fact  that  the  key  Congressmen  stayed 
with  It  and  were  supported  by  the  kind  of 
staff  legal  and  technical  expertise  that  is 
rare  enough  at  any  time  but  espclally  when 
occupational  bills  are  being  enacted  The 
House  cleared  the  blU  late  In  October  by  a 
vote  of  889-4:  the  Senate  had  already  ap- 
proved It.  73-37:  It  emerged  from  a  confer- 
ence committee  In  mid -December.  Meanwhile 
the  administration,  having  struggled  unsuc- 
cessfully to  gut  the  bill,  remained  sullenly 
silent,  but  on  December  17.  after  the  Oon- 
gre^  had  culminated  nearly  a  year  of  debate 
by  accepting  the  bill,  the  White  House  sent 
over  word  that  the  President  might  veto  It 
Secretary  of  tAbor  Shultz  (who  had  re- 
cently refused  on  three  occasions  to  inter- 
vene m  the  bitter  UMW  election)  sent  let- 
ters to  all  Congressmen  arguing  that  the 
Black  Lung  compensation  section  of  the  bill 
constituted  "an  undue  invasion  of  the  states 
traditional  prerogatives  In  conducting  work- 
men's compensation  programs"  and  sug- 
gested that  It  would  cost  more  than  It  wu 
worth  One  of  the  bill's  principal  sponaon. 
Sen.  Harrison  Williams,  charging  the  White 
House  with  "a  callous  disregard  for  human 
suffering."  said  that  "the  administration  has 
once  again  tried  to  delay  and  defeat  the  legis- 
lative process  while  publically  proclaiming 
that  Congress  is  doing  nothing  "  For  two 
weeks  the  mine  law  remained  in  uncertainty 
on  the  President's  desk.  When  a  delegatlco  at 
widows  from  the  Farmlngton  disaster  came 
to  see  bim.  the  President  refused  to  see  them 
Finally,  on  December  30.  198B.  the  President 
signed  the  bill — foregoing  the  traditional 
blll-slgnlng  ceremony — and  when  the  White 
House  announced  the  fact  he  waa  already 
In  mld-alr  en  route  to  a  vacation  in  San 
Clemente.  Thus  tbe  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  became  law 

Neic  mine  laic 

For  tbe  first  time,  coal  operators  were  re- 
quired by  law  to  protect  the  health  as  well 
as  the  safety  of  their  employees.  The  mine 
law  provided  tough  requlremenu  for  the  re- 
duction of  resplrable  dtist  in  mines  and  set 
up  a  fuU-Bcale  Black  Lung  beneflts  program 
that  put  the  federal  government  Into  work- 
men's compensation   for  the  first  time. 

Tbe  law  also  spelled  out  In  great  detail 
the  Increaaed  enforcement  powers  of  fed- 
eral Inspectors  and  provided  a  achedule  of 
fines  up  to  $36,000  for  operators  who  failed 
to  comply.  The  law  required  that  partlctilarly 
dangerous  mines  must  be  Inspected  every  five 
working   days,    and   spelled   out   mandatory 
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ttiety  standards  that  the  operators  would 
be  required  to  meet. 

But  unquestionably  the  moet  Important 
feature  of  the  law  lay  In  Its  administrative 
j^Bguage,  particularly  In  the  use  of  the  verb, 
"ihall-"  Administration  of  the  bill — and  en- 
forcement of  Its  stringent  safety  provisions — 
was  the  province  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, but  Congress  waa  explicit  In  outlining 
liU  functions.  Most  bills  leave  much  to  a  Sec- 
retary's discretion,  through  language  which 
itates  that  "the  SecreUry  may  authorize 
."  "the  Secretary  may  appoint  .  .  ."  and 
■0  on.  In  the  federal  mine  law.  In  section 
after  section.  Congress  specified  that  "the 
Secretary  shall  appoint  .  .  ."  "the  Secretary 
shall  promulgate  .  .  .''  and  went  still  further, 
giving  him  exact  deadlines — 31  In  all — within 
which  he  was  required  to  Implement  this  or 
that  feature  of  the  act.  No  one  from  the 
Interior  Department  had  suggested  to  Con- 
gress that  this  could  not  be  done,  and  the 
Congreasmen  most  responsible  for  the  bill  as- 
lumed  that  their  Instructions  would  be 
foUowed. 

It  was  an  unsafe  assumption,  as  they  were 
loon  to  discover. 

Coal  miners  who  believe  In  omens  knew 
that  1970  would  be  a  bleak  year  as  soon  as 
the  word  reached  them  from  Pennsylvania: 
Jock  Yablonskl.  his  wife  and  daughter  Char- 
lotte had  been  found  shot  to  death.  ''You 
guys  Just  wouldn't  believe  how  corrupt  this 
union  was."  Yablonskl's  son  Chip  told  re- 
porters: now.  belatedly,  reporters  and  govern- 
ment Investigators  began  overturning  the 
rocks  In  union  district  offices  and  headquar- 
ters, and  watching  the  bugs  scuttle  away 
from  the  daylight.  There  waa  abundant  evi- 
dence that  the  Boyle  machine  had  simply 
bought  its  way  to  re-election  In  1969  and 
might  have  squandered  as  much  as  $30  mil- 
lion In  funds  from  union  dues  In  the  proc- 
ess—as well  as  potentially  bankrupting  the 
miners'  Welfare  and  Retirement  Fund.  And 
as  the  arrests  of  Yablonskl's  alleged  assassins 
were  made,  tbere  loomed  the  further  pos- 
sibility that  aomeone  high  up  In  the  union 
had  ordered  him  killed.  A  year  later  the  case 
would  still  be  waiting  to  go  to  trial,  and  un- 
ion reformers  who  could  watch  the  speed 
with  which  the  government  moved  against 
an  Angela  Davis  or  a  Daniel  Berrlgan  could 
only  wonder  what  it  would  take  to  stir  up  a 
similar  Interest  In  their  leadership.  (Mean- 
while, as  their  leadership  sank  deeper  and 
deeper  Into  a  quagmire  of  self-oongratulatlon 
and  shady  deals  with  coal  companies,  they 
found  that  any  organizing  In  the  coalfields 
would  have  to  come  from  them.  In  West  Vir- 
ginia— already  well  organized — this  was  pos- 
tlble.  but  in  Eastern  Kentucky,  where  the 
union  had  quietly  pulled  up  stakes  half  a 
generation  ago,  there  was  no  one  looking  out 
for  the  rights  of  men  working  In  nearly  a 
thousand  small  mines — like  Flnley  Coal 
Company   No.    16   and    18.) 

Throughout  1968  and  1969.  critics  of  the 
Biireau  of  Mines — watching  Its  sluggish  per- 
formance before  tbe  Farmlngton  disaster,  and 
Its  seeming  inability  to  make  constructive 
suggestions — wondered  whether  It  should  be 
moved  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  or  reor- 
ganized from  the  roots  up.  or  done  away  with 
altogether.  But  the  Bureau's  director,  John 
Olieary.  a  Johnson  appointee  who  had  been 
In  ofBce  only  four  weeks  when  the  Farming- 
ton  diaaster  happened,  seemed  to  be  the  first 
man  to  hold  the  Job  who  imderstood  that 
the  Bureau  was  supposed  to  be  a  regulatory 
agency  and  not  Just  the  Washington  ofllce  of 
the  coal  Industry.  There  was  hope  that  he 
could  make  the  new  law  work — and  Olieary , 
for  his  part,  seemed  to  believe  that  the  ad- 
ministration would  support  him;  In  January 
1970  he  told  reporters  that  "there  Is  every 
Indication  that  the  admlnUtratlon  will  force- 
fully enforce  this  law.  There  Is  no  effort  of 
Myklnd  to  hold  back."  So  saying,  he  settled 
*>wn  to  draft  the  complex  new  aafety  regu- 
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lattons  required  by  the  law — regulations  due 
to  go  into  effect  at  tbe  end  of  March. 
Oil  lobtiyists 

But  like  many  other  people.  Oljeary  may 
not  have  fully  appreciated  the  extent  to 
which  the  Interior  Department  had  become 
tbe  captive  of  men  who  saw  its  function  In 
life  largely  as  a  support  for  major  Indus- 
tries— principally  the  oil  Industry.  The  Sec- 
retary. Walter  Hlckel,  had  been  chosen  for 
the  Job  of  an  oilman  (Robert  Anderson,  pres- 
ident of  Atlantlc-Rlchfleld)  and  could  do  no 
wrong  for  the  oil  industry  until  It  began  to 
coat  the  oceans  and  beaches  with  sludge.  The 
undersecretary,  Fred  J.  Russell — who  would 
become  acting  secretary  after  Cambodia  had 
cost  Hlckel  his  Job — was  a  real  estate  tycoon 
and  Chamber  of  Commerce  booster  whose 
only  known  qualification  for  his  Job  was  his 
alleged  status  as  leading  fundraiser  for  Nixon 
during  the  1968  campaign.  Russell's  deputy 
Hollls  Dole,  was  an  Oregon  state  geologist 
whose  fondness  for  the  oil  Industry  deepened 
when  he  became  co-chairman  of  a  long-range 
energy-planning  "advisory"  committee  with 
John  McLean,  chairman  of  Continental  Oil — 
which  owns  Consolidation  Coal,  largest  com- 
oany  In  the  coal  industry.  Dole's  principal 
aides.  In  turn,  are  Oene  Morrell,  an  oil  lob- 
byist before  entering  the  nation's  service, 
and  Harry  Moffitt,  who  went  to  the  govern- 
ment from  a  lobbying  Job  with  the  American 
Mining  Congress. 

To  critics  of  the  Nixon  administration  It 
seemed  that  the  Interior  Department  simply 
was  a  branch  of  Industry.  And  faced  with  a 
Bureau  of  Mines  that  had  Just  been  empow- 
ered by  Congress  to  regulate  Industry,  the  In- 
terior leadership  seemed  to  know  exactly  what 
to  do.  Their  text  might  well  have  been  taken 
from  Richard  Olney,  a  railroad  lawyer  who 
became  attorney  general  tmder  President 
Orover  Cleveland.  Olney's  old  friends  ap- 
proached him  In  1892  to  ask  what  to  do  about 
the  newly  created  Interstate  Conunerce  Com- 
mission— they  wanted  to  attack  It,  but  Olney. 
with  a  wisdom  appreciated  ever  since  by 
generations  of  lobbyists,  suggested  another 
tack: 

"The  attempt  (to  attack  the  IOC)  would 
not  be  likely  to  succeed,"  he  said.  "If  It  did 
not  succeed,  and  were  made  on  the  ground  of 
tbe  Inefficiency  and  uselessness  of  the  Com- 
mission, the  result  would  very  probably  be  to 
grlve  It  the  power  it  now  lacks.  Tbe  Com- 
mission, as  Its  functions  have  now  been 
limited  by  the  courts,  Is — or  can  be  made — 
of  great  use  to  the  railroads.  It  satisfies  the 
popular  clamor  for  government  supervision 
at  the  same  time  that  that  supervision  is 
almost  entirely  nominal.  Further,  the  older 
such  a  commission  gets  to  be.  the  more 
Inclined  It  will  be  to  take  the  business  and 
railroad  view  of  things.  It  thus  becomes  a 
sort  of  barrier  between  the  railroad  corpora- 
tions and  the  people,  and  a  sort  of  protection 
against  hasty  and  crude  legislation  hostile  to 
railroad  Interests  .  .  .  The  part  of  wisdom 
is  not  to  destroy  the  Commission  bvt  to 
utilize  it." 

If  you  went  back  through  the  above  para- 
graph, substituting  "Bureau  of  Mines"  for 
"Commission"  and  "oil-coal  Industry"  for 
"railroads,"  you  couldn't  ask  for  a  more  pre- 
cise definition  of  what  happened  to  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  in  1970.  Accordingly,  you 
might  be  close  to  knowing  why  It  was  that 
38  men  died  In  a  clearly  avoldatde  mine 
disaster  one  year  to  the  day  after  the  1969 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  was 
signed  Into  law. 

Like  all  D«nocratlc  appointees,  Oljeary 
had  submitted  a  pro  forma  resignation  on 
January  30,  1969,  as  the  government  changed 
hands.  The  resignation  had  never  been 
acknowledged.  Throughout  1999,  there  had 
been  rumors  that  he  would  be  fired  as  soon 
as  the  new  bill  became  law.  But  In  January 
and  February  of  1970  there  was  no  sound  of 
an  axe  falling  from  the  White  House.  On 
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February  38  Oljeary  was  working  In  bis  office, 
drafting  safety  regulations  scheduled  to  go 
Into  effect  the  following  month,  when  a 
messenger  arrived  from  the  White  House 
with  a  letter  accepting  hla  resignation.  He 
was  given  34  hours  to  clear  out. 

In  short  order,  key  Oljeary  aides  found 
themselves  frozen  out  of  office — rarely  fired 
outright,  since  It  was  only  necessary  to 
deprive  them  of  staff,  or  funds.  In  order  to 
get  rid  of  them.  Henry  Doyle,  assistant  direc- 
tor for  health,  found  himself  squeezed  out 
for  the  high  crime  of  having  ptisbed  Public 
Health  Service  studies  on  dust  centred. 
David  B.  Brooks.  Ol^eary's  chief  economist, 
found  himself  without  a  staff  after  he  ran 
studies  on  the  actual  vs.  propagandized  costs 
of  mine  safety:  Brooks  was  promlaed  Jobs  In 
both  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission,  but  both 
offers  fell  through  imder  White  House  pres- 
sure, and  Brooks  ultimately  went  to  Ottawa 
to  become  chief  economist  for  Canada's  de- 
partment of  mines.  In  all,  some  31  Bureau  of 
Mines  Jobs  were  In  mldshuffle  by  mld-Aprll — 
exactly  when  the  Bureau  needed  to  be  able 
to  assume  its  heaviest  load  of  administrative 
and  regulatory  responsibilities  under  the 
new  law.  (There  was,  perhaps,  an  omen  of 
things  to  come  In  a  Bureau  reorganization 
manual  which  described  the  agency's  objec- 
tive as  "a  close  and  confidential  relationship 
between  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  all  levels 
of  Indvistry.") 

Foot-dragging  bureau 
Those  who  remained  at  the  Bureau  began 
to  demonstrate  the  kind  of  foot-shufHing  ap- 
proach to  mine  aafety  that  Congress  had  so 
recently  tried  to  legislate  out  of  existence. 
In  March,  for  example,  Henry  P.  Wheeler. 
Bureau  deputy  director  for  health  and  safety, 
went  before  the  House  Appropriations  C^om- 
mlttee  and  lamented  the  new  law  because  It 
made  demands  on  Industry  that  could  not 
be  fulfilled  because  the  technology  was  not 
available;  he  noted  that  the  law  required 
automatic  brakes  on  mining  cars  when  no 
such  brakes  were  being  manufactured,  and 
protective  covers  above  tbe  heads  of  machine 
operators.  This  kind  of  thing,  of  course,  was 
grist  for  the  mills  of  the  small  operators, 
who  were  still  using  equlptment  that  had 
been  classified  nonpermlsslble  30  years  pre- 
viotisly  (they  had  been  able  to  get  away  with 
It  thanks  to  one  of  the  countless  loopholes 
In  the  1952  law)  and  were  not  Interested  In 
newfangled  Ideas  like  automatic  brakes  and 
protective  canopies.  It  was  helpful  to  them 
to  have  allies  like  Wheeler;  of  couxae,  If 
Wheeler  had  thought  hard  about  the  new 
law  before  he  went  running  to  Capitol  Hill  to 
complain  about  It,  he  might  have  discovered 
that  Its  Itingtiage  was  drafted  carefully  to  al- 
low the  development  of  equipment  regiila- 
tlons  that  would  become  binding  on  coal 
operators  only  when  technology  made  the 
new  safety  features  available. 

Technology  was  not  the  biggest  problem 
facing  the  Bureau.  March  was  the  month 
when  the  new  Inspection  schedule  was  sup- 
posed to  go  Into  effect  (four  full  inspections 
of  every  UJ3  mine  per  year),  and  when  the 
Bureau  was  supposed  to  publish  a  penalty 
schedtile  coordinated  with  the  different  types 
of  violations  that  inspectors  might  Impose 
There  were  countless  Indications  that  the 
Bureau  would  miss  its  legal  deadlines:  it  had 
already  done  so  In  the  areas  of  dust-control 
and  other  regulations,  and  there  was  maxi- 
mum confusion  among  the  Bureau's  Inspec- 
tors. Oljeary  had  been  bringing  them  to- 
gether In  cram  courses  on  the  new  law  when 
he  was  fixed;  the  cram  courses  were  can- 
celled, and  the  Inspectors  waited  for  Instruc- 
tions that  dldnt  come. 

They  may  have  been  prepared  to  Inspect 
every  mine  four  times  a  year,  but  the  Biireau 
was  not  going  to  authorize  them  to  do  so. 
Late  In  March  Wheeler  devised  a  system  of 
"Partial     But     Representative"     inspections 
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(PBR).  und«r  which,  aa  he  deaertbed  It,  "«• 
would  toapect  enough,  but  only  enough,  of  • 
mine  to  b«  representative  or  the  entire  mine 
Inaofar  aa  health  and  safety  ar«  oonoOTned." 
What  that  meant  waa  anyone's  gueaa:  within 
two  weeks  after  the  PBR  system  went  into 
effect  (directly  contradicting  the  Congrea- 
slonai  mandate),  one  man  was  killed  and 
three  others  Injured  In  an  erploalon  at  a 
Pennsylvania  mine  that  had  been  PBR'd 
two  days  perviously. 

Wheeler  and  other  Bureau  officials  claimed 
that  the  agency  had  not  nearly  enough  In- 
spectors to  meet  the  requirements  of  Con- 
greaa.  (The  actual  number  that  the  Bureau 
tioei  have  la  something  of  a  mystery.  Accord- 
ing to  flgurea  supplied  by  John  Ol/eary,  the 
Bureau  had  344  Inspectors  atx  the  job  In  1007 
and  1968.  That  number  aeem«  to  have  de- 
clined, although  It  Is  bard  to  know:  at  vari- 
ous times  In  1970.  Bureau  spokesmen  said 
there  were  330  Inapecton.  "leaa  than  500." 
439,  and  so  on.  In  a  letter  to  Ken  Hechler 
written  last  August,  Interior  deputy  secretary 
Dole  said  there  wen  390  working  Inspectora 
aztd  54  trainees  On  January  1,  1971.  the  Bu- 
reau said  It  had  331  men  Inspecting,  and  161 
In  training,  for  a  total  of  383.  The  Bvirenu's 
budget  authorises  500  Inspectors — and  ap- 
parently has  for  some  tUne.  Dole  said  the 
Bureau  needs  440  inspectors  to  make  four 
full  Inspections  per  year  of  each  mine  aa  re- 
quired by  law.  The  new  director.  Klburt  Os- 
bom,  said  shortly  after  his  appointment  that 
the  Bureau  needs  1.000  Inspectors:  and  so 
on  ...  In  any  case,  If  the  Bureau  currently 
haa  331  Inspectors,  that  la  only  134  more  than 
It  had  In  1040,  which  must  certainly  qualify 
the  Bureau  for  some  sort  of  award  aa  the 
most  alowly  expanding  bureaucracy  In  Wash- 
ington.) 

Court  rutt  to  fore*  eom-pliance 

Late  In  March,  angered  at  the  inability  of 
Interior  and  the  Bureau  to  meet  the  time 
schedules  passed  by  Oongreea.  Reps.  Hechler. 
Dent,  and  O'Hara  (Democrat,  of  MlehUan) 
Joined  a  tough  tTMW  reformer  named  John 
Ifendes  and  went  to  oourt  to  try  to  force 
compliance  with  the  law  The  suit  became 
hogged  down  In  details  (nine  months  later, 
when  a  federal  Judge  go*  around  to  ruling 
on  It.  he  concluded  that  the  plaintiffs  did 
not  have  standing  to  sue.  and  denied  the 
suit)  and  the  health-and-safety  sltustlon 
continued  to  deteriorate.  While  the  Bureau 
went  Into  Its  second  month  without  a  direc- 
tor. Interior  undersecretary  Russell  put  Into 
effect  an  arhltrary  p>enalty  schedule  which 
flatly  Ignored  the  law  (which  required  that 
penalties  be  worked  out  case-by-caae.  using 
several  criteria)  and  was  declared  effective  as 
9000  as  It  was  published  ta  the  federal 
Register:  that  was  on  a  Saturday  and  In- 
spectors w*re  told  to  collect  flnee  the  follow- 
ing Monday,  even  though  not  a  single  coal 
operator  had  been  glren  ooples  of  the  penalty 
schedule  or  provided  an  opportimlty  to  com- 
ment on  It.  The  operators  had  not.  In  fact, 
even  received  copies  of  the  law 

In  mid-April,  representatives  of  the  small 
operators  from  the  National  Independent 
Ooal  Operators  Association  went  to  Washing- 
ton and  met  quietly  with  Senators  Cook  «md 
Cooper  of  Kentucky.  They  were  predicting 
"economic  ruin"  If  the  new  law  were  en- 
forced: they  said  they  were  considering  test- 
ing the  law's  constitutionality.  Over  at  the 
Interior  Department,  they  met  with  an  at- 
torney named  William  Oershuny.  who  had 
drafted  the  penalty  schedule  Oershuny — 
who  later  told  a  member  of  Heehler's  staff 
that  he  knew  the  schedule  was  "Illegal"  when 
he  drafted  It.  but  needed  to  get  something  In 
writing — apparently  encouraged  the  Idea  of 
testing  the  law  With  no  need  for  further 
enooura«rement.  the  operators  flied  suit  In  a 
federal  district  court  In  Ablngdoo.  Va.. 
oharsrlnif  Interior  with  "arbitrary  and  capri- 
cious "  enforosment  of  the  law  and  asking  for 
a  restraining  order  against  many  of  the 
safety  regulations— and  the  penalty 'schedule. 
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The  federal  govemmsnt's  performanoe  In 
Its  own  defense  In  the  courthouse  at  Abing- 
don was  remarkable.  The  Justice  Department 
lawyer  who  bandied  the  case  waa  either  un- 
familiar with  the  mine  law  or  unluterestsd 
In  It.  He  Ignored  Section  518.  which  statss 
that  ".  .  no  Justice.  Jud^e,  or  court  of  the 
United  States  shall  laaue  any  temporary  re- 
straining order  or  preliminary  Injunction  re- 
straining the  enforcement  of  (any  mandatory 
health  or  safety)  standard  pending  a  deter- 
mination of  such  Issue  on  Its  merits." 

No  such  dstermlnatlon  was  made — and  It 
could  hardly  have  been  made,  because  back 
In  Washington,  undersecretary  Russell  ex- 
pressly prohibited  any  Bureau  of  Mines  tech- 
alcal  or  legal  experts  from  attending  the 
Abingdon  hearing  (In  at  least  one  case,  an 
airplane  reservation  that  had  already  been 
made  was  cancelled  at  Russell's  order) .  Thus 
the  government  offered  no  defense  against 
the  NICOA  operators,  and  the  Judge  granted 
a  10-day  temporary  restraining  order.  Al- 
though the  Bureau  still  had  the  authority 
to  make  inspections  and  close  mines  In  cases 
of  Imminent  danger,  all  Federal  inspectors 
were  ordered  back  to  their  offices  over  the 
following  weekend  to  await  "instructions" 
from  Washington.  The  next  week,  the  gov- 
ernment waived  Its  right  to  a  hearing  on  a 
permanent  Injunction.  The  Injunction  was 
Issued,  and  trial  waa  set  for  November.  In- 
cluded In  the  Injunction  waa  Interior's  pen- 
alty schedule — and.  In  Interior's  view,  this 
meant  that  no  fines  would  be  collected  for 
at  least  the  next  seven  months.  The  collective 
.Mgh  of  relief  among  small  operators  was 
audible  all  acroes  the  coalfields. 

Petty-cash  flruB 

(Actoally,  Interior  undersecretary  Russell 
did — under  some  Congressional  pressure — 
Issue  a  new  penalty  schedule  in  May.  but  to 
most  people.  Inspectors  and  operators  alike. 
It  waa  too  ludicrous  to  bellsve.  Russell's 
schedule  stipulated  that  as  long  as  the  opera- 
tor paid  $4  for  saeh  penalty  within  90  days 
after  receiving  a  notice  of  violation,  he  could 
iK)t  be  assessed  more  at  some  future  date 
when  and  If  Interior  got  a  new  schedule  past 
ths  courts.  As  Oongreasman  Hechler  pointed 
out.  this  completely  Ignored  the  question  of 
operator  negligence,  which.  If  determined 
carries  fines  up  to  tlO.OOO  under  the  law. 
Russell's  petty-cash  schedule  remained  in  ef- 
fect until  September  30:  Bureau  records  Indi- 
cate that  no  money  was  collected  while  It 
was  in  force.) 

All  through  the  sununer.  Inspectors— feel- 
ing like  federal  yo-yo's  as  they  were  hauled 
up  and  down  by  the  Bureau.  Interior,  and 
ths  courts — visited  mines  and  Issued  notices 
of  violation  which  they  knew  would  be  Ig- 
nored since  no  penalties  were  being  collected 
(although  other  federal  Judges  suggested 
that  the  Abingdon  Injunction  was  valid 
only  in  that  district.  Interior  chose  to  apply 
It  everywhere,  argxilng  rather  Incredibly  that 
to  enforce  the  law  against  some  operators, 
while  others  enJcFyed  Immunity  tinder  the 
injunction,  would  be  "unfair") ,  Other  viola- 
tions they  were  forced  to  issue  "for  informa- 
tion only."  since  they  pertained  to  health 
or  safety  standards  barred  from  enforcement 
by  the  court  action. 

At  Flnley  Goal  Company's  Mines  No.  ifl 
and  15,  all  38  of  the  violations  Issxied  by 
federal  inspectors  during  1070  were  thus 
nullified. 

Meanwhile,  despite  the  oonoem  for  coal 
miners  expressed  by  the  President  when  the 
mine  law  was  Introduced  In  1000  (attacking 
fatalism,  be  said,  '"The  time  has  come  to  re- 
place this  fatalism  with  hope,  by  substi- 
tuting action  for  wcrds") .  the  office  of  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  continued  to  re- 
main vacant.  Here  again,  the  NICOA  and  its 
lobbyist.  John  Kllcuilen.  saw  an  opportunity 
They  persuaded  Oov  Lin  wood  Holton  of  Vir- 
ginia to  RUgfrest  to  the  President  the  name 
of  J.  Richard  Lucas,  director  of  mineral  engi- 
neering at  Virginia  Polytechnic  Instlttite 
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Lucas   unquaHfled 

Lucas  was  duly  nominated  in  May,  and 
Immediately  he  became  something  of  a  poor 
man's  Carawell  for  the  administration.  Ro 
sooner  had  his  name  been  offered  to  ths 
Senate  for  confirmation  than  Rep.  John  Bay- 
lor of  Pennsylvania  attacked  him  aa  "totally 
unqualified."  This  was  embarrassing  not  only 
for  Lucas  but  for  Boyle  and  the  United  Mine 
Workers  leadership,  which  had  promptly  sn- 
dorced  Lucas  In  the  UMW  Journal.  Baylor 
broadened  his  attack  with  charges  that  Lucas 
had  been  "moonlighting  on  the  side"  as  a 
highly  paid  Industry  consultant,  an  aocuaa> 
tlon  that  gained  credibility  when  it  wu 
learned  that  Lucaa  had  a  portfolio  of  mora 
than  1300,000  In  stocks,  many  of  them  In 
mining  companies.  The  PBI.  conducting  as 
apparently  routine  check  on  Lucas,  reported 
that  he  had  plagiarised  part  of  his  lOM  doc- 
toral thesis.  For  all  of  these  reasons,  said 
Saylor,  Lucas  lacked  "the  objectivity,  train- 
ing, and  desire  to  protect  the  public  Inter- 
est." As  It  did  later  with  Carswell.  the  ad- 
ministration staunchly  supported  Lucaa.  but 
In  July,  after  he  realised  that  the  Senate 
was  not  about  to  confirm  him.  Lucas  "volun- 
tarily" withdrew  hU  name  from  nomination. 
It  was  perhaps  the  only  victory  that  the 
critics  of  the  Interior  and  Bureau  could  chalk 
up  all  year. 

After  the  Abingdon  decision.  Inspectors 
had  retained  th<>  power  to  cloee  mines  for 
"Imminent  danger."  under  Section  104  of  the 
act,  and  there  was  evidence  as  the  stmimer 
wore  on  that  they  were  using  Section  104 
to  discipline  flagriantly  unsafe  mines  that 
could  not  be  penalised  any  other  way— at 
least  not  imtll  Russell 's  attitude  changed. 
Word  got  back  to  Washington  that  the  In- 
spectors were  cracking  down,  and  word  went 
back  to  the  inspectors — from  Russell  and  his 
deputy.  Henry  Wheeler — that  no  mine  was  to 
be  closed  until  the  inspector  had  telephoned 
Washtngtoti  for  approval.  No  one  In  Congress 
was  notified  of  this  policy,  and  when  It  was 
discovered  nine  weelcs  later.  Wheeler  said 
they  had  kept  it  secret  because  that  was  the 
only  way  It  could  be  "effective."  What  he 
meant  w-as  not  totally  clear,  but  the  policy 
was  abandon*^  when  It  became  public.  In- 
-spectors  knew,  however,  that  any  mine  clos- 
ings for  "Imminent  danger"  would  be  closely 
reviewed  in  Washington,  and  that  If  too 
many  came  In  with  a  particular  Inspector's 
name  attached,  he  might  find  his  territory 
shifted  or  his  workload  doubled. 

Law  iffnored 

The  law  required  every  mine  In  the  coun- 
try to  begin  dust-sampling  prcgrams  In  June: 
none  of  them  complied.  After  prodding  from 
Congress,  the  Bureau  fliuilly  sent  out  orders 
In  October  requiring  that  they  comply  be- 
fore November  By  then,  however,  only  43 
mines  out  of  more  than  8.000  In  the  United 
States  were  In  full  compliance,  and  only  ISfl 
mines  had  even  begun  their  sampling  pro- 
gram. No  action  was  taken  against  them, 
however,  even  though  dust  sampling  Is  cru- 
cial as  a  means  of  determining  both  how 
much  coal  dust  the  miners  are  breathing, 
and  how  much  volatile  dust  is  in  circula- 
tion, waiting  to  be  exploded  by  a  spark  or  a 
flame  Wheeler  seemed  unconcerned  but  per- 
plexed: In  what  mtist  have  been  one  of  the 
greftt  understatements  of  the  year,  he  said: 
"Many  of  t*e  small  mines  adopted  a  wait- 
and-see  attitude.  I  guess  they  just  couldnt 
believe  It  fthe  lawj  was  really  going  to  hit 
them." 

For  three  critical  months  the  President 
•ugfgested  no  new  name  for  Bureau  director 
to  replace  Lucas's.  Then.  In  early  October, 
he  proposed  Dr  Elburt  Osborn.  vice  presi- 
dent for  research  at  Pennsylvania  State  Unl- 
ver^ty  Dr.  Osborn  had  beien  offered  the  Job 
fwloe  before.  In  1906  and  10««.  but  had  de- 
rllned  both  times,  reportedlv  because  the  Bu- 
reau was  such  an  Hmpoeslble  can  of  worms," 
as  another  nominee  put  It.  This  time,  how- 
ever. Interior  deputy  secretary  Dole  told  Oe- 
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Ixim  that  he  would  not  have  to  spend  all  day 
avery  day  worrying  about  health  and  safety; 
tbat  would  be  bandied  by  Wheeler,  and  Os- 
born cotild  devote  himself  to  research  in 
areas  tbat  Interest  him,  such  aa  gaalfioatlon 
of  coal— a  technique  which  also  interesta  the 
oU  companies  and  was  one  ot  the  principal 
motivations  for  their  wholesale  absorption 
of  major  ooal  companies  In  the  late  lOOO's.  No 
aooner  bad  Dr.  Osborn  been  confirmed  by  a 
battle-weary  Senate  than  he  began  talking 
about  the  need  for  more  federally-financed 
research  In  such  areas,  to  the  app>arent  pleas- 
ure of  oil  industry'  leaders  who  look  forward 
to  marketing  products  whose  development 
has  been  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers. 

But  Dr.  Osborn  was.  of  course,  spokesman 
for  the  Bureau  In  the  field  of  health  and  safe- 
ty, and  here,  too.  he  seemed  pleasing  to  the 
ooal  operators.  After  an  Inspection  tour  of  the 
coalfields ,  Osborn  told  reporters  that  some  of 
the  regulations  of  the  new  law  did  not  need 
such  "rigid"  enforcement,  a  remark  which 
pualed  mine  Inspectors.  The  NICOA's  lobby- 
ist. John  Kilctillen.  "seemed  pleased,"  ac- 
cording to  BuHneM  Week,  and  said:  "We 
definitely  made  some  points."  The  magazine 
reported  with  approval  that  Dr.  Osborn  had 
shown  "a  flexibility  that  contrasts  sharply 
with  the  unyielding,  anti-industry  stance  of 
m»  predecessor,  John  OTjsary." 

A  few  days  later,  the  Ablndon  suit  was 
dropped  by  the  NICOA,  five  days  before  it 
was  scheduled  to  come  to  trial.  The  executive 
secretary  of  the  NICOA  said  that  relations 
between  the  small  operators  and  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  were  characterized  by  "an  atmos- 
phere of  cooperation."  but  said  the  suit  would 
be  re-instituted  if  ^he  new  law  became  "a 
burden  on  the  small  operator  In  any  way." 

Penalties  totthheld 

There  Is  evidence  that  the  Bureau  did  not 
Intend  to  Impose  any  unnecessary  burdens 
on  anyone — except  possibly  on  their  Inspec- 
tors, and  on  the  06,(X)0  men  who  mine  coal 
underground  in  the  United  States.  On  No- 
vember 10.  the  day  before  the  NICOA  dropped 
Its  suit.  Bureau  assistant  director  Jamee 
Westfield  wired  his  district  managers  advis- 
ing tbem  that  the  suit  would  be  dropped,  and 
telling  them  not  to  Impose  any  penalties  for 
violations:  inspectors  were  to  Inform  oper- 
ators "orally"  that  the  penalty,  If  any.  would 
be  Imposed  later,  "when  the  Bureau  an- 
nounces Its  policy  for  assessment  of  penal- 
ties." 

A  few  days  later,  Westfleld  wired  the  field 
offices  again  and  ordered  inspectors  to  give 
priority  to  studying  roof  control  plans  and 
getung  them  approved  by  February.  1971. 
Since  the  law  had  required  such  plans  to  be 
gubmltted  by  July  1.  1070.  and  since  hardly 
any  mines  had  compiled,  It  was  reasonable — 
If  unusual — for  the  Bureau  to  be  concerned 
But  Congressional  critics  have  contended 
that  the  order  effectively  sidetracked  In- 
spectors and  prevented  them  from  checking 
mines  they  had  been  planning  to  re-vislt 
after  Christmas.  In  effect,  this  seemed  to  be 
what  happened  on  Hurricane  Creek  in  Leslie 
County.  The  federal  Inspector  who  was  due 
to  check  the  Plnley  mines  on  December  28 
did  not  appear.  Two  days  later,  on  December 
30.  the  mines  were  shattered  by  the  worst 
disaster  since  Farmlngton,  and  It  was  James 
Westfleld  who  left  his  desk  In  Washington  to 
go  to  Kentucky  and  see  what.  If  anything. 
h»d  gone  amiss  with  the  1969  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act. 

While  Bureau  investigators  were  in  Ken- 
tucky, sifting  throtijh  the  wreckage  of  the 
Plnley  mines  and  questioning  survivors.  In- 
terior Acting  Secretary  Russell  went  to  work 
drafting  a  new  penalty  schedule.  (Russell, 
w^o  had  become  Acting  Secretary  after  the 
flrtng  of  Walter  HIckel.  was  reportedly  going 
to  resign  when  the  new  Interior  Secretary, 
Rep.  Rogers  Morton,  took  office,  and  this  was 
to  be  one  oT  his  last  executive  acts.)   The 
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previous  year,  Russell  had  drafted  the  pen- 
alty schedule  more  than  80  days  late  and  had 
put  It  Into  effect  over  a  weekend,  without 
first  notifying  the  operators  or  grlvlng  them 
time  to  comment.  Promptly  they  had  gone 
to  oourt  and  persuaded  a  Judge  that  Russell's 
schedule  had  been  promulgated  arbitrarily 
and  capriciously,  with  the  result  that  It  was 
enjoined  from  enforcement. 

It  came,  therefore,  as  something  of  a  sur- 
prise to  Bureau  and  Interior  critics  when 
Russell  released  his  new  set  of  penalties. 
They  were  more  stringent  (the  flrat  set  im- 
posed a  (600  fine  for  a  first  violation  result- 
ing in  "Imminent  danger;  "  the  new  set 
raised  the  ante  to  IS.OOO),  and  this  In  itself 
guaranteed  a  reaction  from  the  NICOA  or 
other  coal  operator  groups.  But  the  fines 
themselves  were  well  within  ;,he  limits  of 
the  law.  What  startled  Congressman  Hechler 
and  others  was  the  fact  tbat  the  new  regula- 
tions were  put  Into  effect  over  a  weekend, 
without  first  notifying  the  operators  or  giv- 
ing them  time  to  comment. 

THE    "KKTOBCra" 

Although  reports  from  Kentucky  and  Vir- 
ginia Indicated  that  operators  were  meeting 
»1th  lawyers  to  discuss  the  attractions  of 
another  cotu-t  action,  there  were  also  reports 
that  this  time  they  might  wait  and  see.  They 
were  curious  about  a  newly-created  position 
in  the  Bureau  (part  of  Russell's  new  plan) 
which  was  tentatively  entitled  Assessment 
Official  ("enforcer"  became  the  more  com- 
mon word).  The  sMsessment  official  would 
determine  the  size  of  the  fine,  and  if  he 
determined  that  the  operator  was  not  at 
fault — i.e.,  didn't  know  about  the  violation — 
there  would  be  no  fine  at  all.  Clearly,  this 
position,  which  carries  a  $30,000  salary,  not 
far  below  Dr.  Osbom's.  would  be  the  most 
sensitive  politically  in  the  Bureau.  There  was 
a  mixture  of  surprise  and  outright  fatigue 
when  the  man  named  to  fill  It  turned  out  to 
be  a  Republican  fund-ralser  and  lobbyist 
named  Edward  Fallor.  He  had  never  been 
near  a  mine. 

KmooiTX 

In  April,  1970,  reflecting  on  the  raasons 
why  be  was  being  forced  out  of  his  post 
as  Chief  of  Mineral  Economics  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines.  David  Brooks  thought  he 
knew  the  answer. 

"The  downfall  of  the  Bureau,  sad  to  say, 
was  simply  analytic  thinking."  Brooks  said. 
"It  wasnt  anything  radical  by  any  means — 
no  sudden  thrust  to  Introduce  human  val- 
ues, or  put  people  aboye  Industry;  what 
really  came  In  under  CLeary  was  simply 
rational  thinking.  Rational  thinking  demol- 
ishes many  of  the  coal  Industry  and  oil  In- 
dustry arguments.  You  dont  have  to  step 
outside  the  framework  of  conventional  eco- 
nomic theory.  You  need  only  two  things: 
analytic  thinking,  and  some  kind  of  notion 
that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  is  there  to  SMre 
the  public  Interest. 

"One  of  the  most  gimpblc  memories  I 
have,"  Brooks  said,  "la  of  going  to  staff  meet- 
ings when  I  first  joined  the  Bureau  and  sit- 
ting there  bored  to  death  while  the  director 
talked  about  how  our  goal  was  to  senre  the 
publlo  Interest.  To  me,  that  was  a  simply 
a  truism,  and  It  took  me  a  long  time  to  real- 
ize that  he  v>a»  enunciating  a  new  poHcjr. 

"Rocking  the  boat  was  encouraged  for  a 
year  or  two,  and  very  slowly  and  timidly  peo- 
ple began  to  think  In  those  t«rms.  People 
out  In  the  field  had  never  gotten  any  support 
from  Washington — then  they  began  to  get  H. 
they  could  close  the  dangerous  mines  and 
make  it  stick.  Now  we're  moving  toward  a 
policy  where  you  spot  a  violation  and  say  to 
the  operator,  'Gee,  you  raally  ought  to  fix  this 
up.- 

"The  Bureau  of  Mines  stin  doeent  know 
It's  a  regulatory  agency."  Brooks  said,  "^e 
came  very  close,  for  a  while.  We  almost  nude 
it." 
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FtKoiNos  AKD  RxcomcxmuTioNS 
1.  The  fatal  explosion  was  caused  by  the 
use  of  Illegal  explosives  to  blast  a  boom-hole 
In  mine  No.  10.  Since  the  explosives  were 
purchased  by  the  mine  operator,  and  since 
the  operator  made  no  attempt  to  keep  them 
under  lock  and  key,  he  Is  responsible  for  the 
fact  that  they  were  used,  and  must  be  prose- 
cuted under  Section  109(b)  of  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  &  Safety  Act,  which  pro- 
vides for  a  maximum  fine  of  $35,000  and  Im- 
prisonment for  up  to  one  year  for  "willful 
violation"  of  any  mandatory  health  or  safety 
standard. 

3.  The  state  report,  which  blames  the  dis- 
aster on  employees  of  the  Flnley  Coal  Com- 
pany and  absolves  the  operator  of  any  re- 
sponsibility Is  wholly  inadequate,  inaoctirate, 
and  deceptive. 

(a)  The  state  report  completely  Ignores 
the  responsibility  of  the  mine  operator  to 
train  employees,  prepare  a  dust  and  ventila- 
tion-control plan,  maintain  records,  and  cor- 
rect violations  of  law  found  by  both  state 
and  federal  Inspectors  In  every  Inspection  of 
the  Plnley  mines.  The  Flnley  brothers  are 
open  to  prosecution  under  Section  100(b)  of 
the  federal  law  for  refusal  to  comply  with 
orders  Issued  by  the  Inspectors  under  Sec- 
tion 104.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Kentucky 
Mining  Law,  the  Commissioner  has  the  power 
to  revoke  their  mining  permits  for  the  un- 
corrected violations  of  the  state  law  (6,  7). 
His  failure  to  do  so  is  Inexcusable  and  a  clear 
abdication  of  responsibility. 

(b)  The  state  report,  in  assigning  blame 
to  Finley's  employees,  completely  ignoree  the 
state's  own  mine-permit  regulations,  which 
require  the  operator  to  assume  personal  re- 
sponsibility for  the  safe  operation  of  the 
mine. 

(c)  In  statements  to  the  prees  throughout 
the  investigation.  Commissioner  Klrkpatrlck 
misrepresented  the  cause  of  death  for  at  least 
five  of  the  miners  (17,  37)  In  an  apparent 
attempt  to  gloss  over  the  fact  that  the  oper- 
ator had  not  supplied  his  miners  with  rescue 
equipment  required  by  law. 

3.  With  respect  to  the  use  of  self-rescue 
devices  In  mines  No.  16  and  15,  Charles  Fln- 
ley may  have  contributed  directly  to  the 
death  of  6  men.  He  was  cited  by  a  federal 
inspector  In  June  for  placing  only  9  s^f- 
reecuen  In  mine  No.  16  for  an  underground 
work  force  of  89.  Five  months  later  a  fed- 
eral Inspection  of  the  same  mine  Indicated 
that  there  were  no  self-rescuers  under- 
ground. Flnley  said  they  were  on  order  and 
was  told  to  have  them  In  the  mine  by  De- 
cember 23.  After  the  explosion,  a  box  of  31 
self-rescuers  was  found  In  Mine  No.  18  (situ- 
ated where  they  could  not  have  saved  any 
miners)  but  there  were  none  In  No.  15,  Indi- 
cating that  Flnley  had  not  compiled  with 
the  federal  order.  However,  some  of  the  men 
who  died  In  No.  15  were  found  to  have  lived 
for  some  time  after  the  explosion  aiul  the 
state  report  later  Indicated  that  some  of  them 
had  crawled  some  distance — ^probably  less 
than  a  htmdred  feet.  Although  Commissioner 
Klrkpatrlck  discounted  the  Importance  of 
this  dlsooTsry.  to  crawl  100  feet  In  a  80" 
seam  of  ooal  under  conditions  of  extreme 
emergency  indloates  the  possibility  that  some 
men  were  capable  after  the  blast  of  attempt- 
ing to  escape  the  "afterdamp"  (carbon  mon- 
oxide) that  followed  They  had  to  have 
breathed  many  times  In  the  course  of  crawl- 
ing 100  feet  (or  even  50) .  which  Indloates 
that  thoe  was  at  least  some  oxygen  In  the 
mine  atmosphere — a  probability,  slnoe  the 
fans  were  still  operating — and  the  posslMllty 
exists,  even  though  It  might  be  r«Dote.  that 
they  might  have  survived  longer  If  sdf -rescue 
units  had  been  supplied  to  them  as  required 
by  law.  A  week  after  the  disaster  a  reporter 
found  a  supply  of  self-reecue  tmlts  In  a 
trailer  outside  the  mine;  meanwhile.  Flnley 
had  explained  that  he  had  not  put  any  self- 
resousrs  into  the  mine  because  thtre  weren't 
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enough,  and  In  an  emergency  "they  might 
even  Itlll  to  get  them."  Thie  decision  by  FJn- 
ley  to  plAy  Ood  Indicates  not  only  hla  refuMil 
to  abide  by  the  regulations  of  the  Federal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  but  m*y  be 
grovmdB  for  prosecution  for  criminal  negli- 
gence. However,  neither  the  federal  nor  the 
state  iQTeetlgatlona  dealt  with  the  question 
of  the  self-rescuers,  and  the  only  individual 
who  oould  have  provided  expert  testimony  on 
the  cause  of  death.  Or.  William  Beasley. 
was  no>t  summoned  to  the  Joint  federal-state 
hearing  on  January  6.  He  was  not  questioned 
until  Interior  Department  lawyers  visited  blm 
two  weeks  later  and  questioned  him  privately, 
and  Ms  opinions,  as  provided  to  them,  have 
not  been  made  public  prior  to  the  publication 
of  this  report. 

4.  The  state  failed  entirely  to  Investigate 
one  serious  accident  at  the  F*lnley  mine*  and 
Uter  nxed  reaponsibUlty  for  a  fatal  accident 
on  the  operator  of  a  defective  machine  who 
could  not  poMlbly  have  prevented  his  death 
by  following  the  state  inspector's  ludicrous 
"reoommendatlon."  These  failures  on  the 
part  of  the  state  suggest  gross  Incompetence 
so  fundamental  that  state  Inspections  may 
be  of  no  practical  value  to  either  operators 
or  miners,  and  should  be  discontinued  when 
and  if  adequate  numbers  of  federal  Inspec- 
tors are  trained  by  the  Bureau  of  MlXMe. 

5.  A  serious  accident  took  place  In  the  Fin- 
ley  mines  some  weeks  prior  to  the  December 
30  disaster,  and  they  did  not  report  it  to  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
accident  disabled  a  miner  and  was  caused  by 
an  Illegal  electrical  splice  for  which  the  mines 
had  been  previously  cited.  A  similar  electrical 
failure  had  resulted  In  the  blinding  of  a 
miner,  and  when  this  later  accident  occurred 
the  mines  oould  have  been  closed  for  "Im- 
minent danger"  under  Section  104  of  the  fed- 
eral law—*/  the  Bureau  of  Mines  had  known 
about  It.  However,  the  Bureau  did  not  know 
of  the  accident,  and  as  of  the  filing  date  of 
this  report,  still  did  not  know  about  It,  al- 
though the  Injured  miner  could  have  been 
questioned  at  the  January  8  hearing. 

8.  Despite  a  federal  requirement  that  each 
mine  In  the  country  must  be  thoroughly  In- 
spected four  times  a  year,  it  Is  possible  for 
an  operator  to  open  a  mine  and  run  It  In- 
definitely irithout  being  inrpected  at  all. 
While  the  probability  of  this  happening  may 
be  small,  the  mere  possibility  raises  doubts 
about  the  Bureau's  abUlty  to  administer  an 
swlequate  Inspection  program  even  when  and 
If  It  develops  an  adequately  large  Inspection 
force. 

7  Although  the  Flnley  mines  were  vUited 
eight  times  In  1970  by  federal  Inspectors,  two 
of  those  visits  were  to  Investigate  accidents. 
and  the  remaining  six  were  either  spot  In- 
spections or  so-called  "Partial  Btit  Repre- 
sentative" Inspections.  (The  federal  report 
Indicates  that  the  Inspection  of  October  19 
was  a  full  Inspection,  bvtt  Bureau  personnel 
in  Barljourvllle  classified  It  as  PBR  at  the 
time,  according  to  Information  supplied  for 
this  report.)  Thus  the  Flnley  mines  were 
never  completely  Inspected  In  1970,  although. 
since  the  two  mines  were  dassjfled  as  sepa- 
rate (though  connected),  they  should  have 
had  eight  full  inspections,  one  of  which 
might  have  detected  the  IlleRal  blasting 
practices  which  were  apparently  In  use  be- 
fore the  December  90  explosion  "The  PBR  pol- 
icy which  was  made  In  Washington  undercut 
both  the  language  of  the  law  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Inspectors  working  out  of 
Barbourvllle  and  those  responsible  for  the 
PBR  policy  must  also  accept  partial  respon- 
sibility for  the  disaster. 

8.  Although  federal  Inspectors  found  88 
violations  of  law  In  their  visits  to  the  Flnley 
mines,  on  the  single  occasion  when  either 
mine  was  ordered  closed  for  "imminent  dan- 
ger," the  closure  was  scheduled  over  a  week- 
end when  the  mine  would  not  have  been 
producing  coal  anyway.  Thus  It  had  abso- 
lutely no  adverse  economic  effect  on  the  op- 
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erator.  This  practice  completely  negated  the 
value  of  the  "imminent  danger"  section  of 
the  federal  law  and  contributed  to  the  op- 
erator's obvious  belief  that  the  law  could  be 
Ignored. 

9.  Despite  the  presence  of  Bureau  of  Mines 
director  Osborn  and  a  supporting  staff  of 
Interior  Department  attorneys,  the  January 
6  hearing  constituted  an  astonishing  dis- 
play of  downright  Incompetence  that  casts 
doubt  on  the  ability  of  the  Bureau  to  In- 
vestigate any  matter  relating  to  mine  safety. 
Moreover,  the  hearing  violated  fundamen- 
tal rules  of  legal  procedure,  which  may  have 
Invalidated  the  use  of  testimony  for  subse- 
quent court  proceedings.   Furthermore: 

(a)  Although  Section  103(d)  of  the  federal 
law  provides  for  public  hearings  during  the 
Investigation  of  an  accident,  the  B\ireau  of 
Mines  Ignored  the  law.  After  thoroughly 
botching  the  public  hearing  on  January  6. 
Bureau  personnel  and  Interior  lavryera  went 
back  to  Kentucky  two  weeks  later  with  no 
public  announcement  to  take  additional  tes- 
timony from  witnesses  who  had  been  over- 
looked before.  Tills  unusual  action  was 
prompted  by  criticism  In  the  press,  but  the 
press  was  not  advised  when  the  lawyers  re- 
turned and  was  not  permitted  to  hear  the 
additional  testimony,  which  covered  such 
fundamental  areas  as  Dr.  Be&sley's  examina- 
tions of  the  miners  and  Charles  Ftnley's  al- 
leged failure  to  maintain  required  records. 
Thus  the  Bureau  In  effect  compensated  for 
its  first  display  of  incompetence  by  conceal- 
ing what  might  have  been  Its  second.  This 
unquestionably  violates  the  spirit  If  not  the 
letter  of  the  federal  mine  law. 

(b)  The  hearing  completely  overlooked  key 
Flnley  personnel  who  might  have  provided 
an  insight  on  the  operation  of  the  mines. 
Rufus  Whitehead,  the  miner  who  was  blinded 
In  a  previous  accident  was  not  asked  to 
testify,  despite  the  fact  that  he  had  recently 
been  discharged  from  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky Medical  Center,  and  despite  the  fact 
that  he  had  lost  a  brother.  Decker,  in  the 
December  30  explosion  and  might  have 
wanted  to  talk  candidly  about  the  operator's 
policies.  Perhaps  more  importantly,  the  Bu- 
reau did  not  summon  the  superintendent  of 
mine  No.  15.  who  had  been  recently  laid  off 
and  it  allowed  Dill  Flnley.  first  cousin  to 
Charles  and  Stanley  Flnley  and  a  man  who 
presumably  knew  what  the  operators'  poli- 
cies were,  to  represent  himself  merely  as 
second-shift  foreman,  although  state  records 
clearly  show  him  a*  superinterULent  of  mine 
So.  18.  which  was  where  the  blast  oocurred. 
(This  information,  which  appears  here  for 
the  first  time  in  public,  was  of  course  avail- 
able to  the  Bureau  through  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Mines  and  Minerals,  Mr.  Klrk- 
patrlck.) 

(c)  Throughout  the  hearing,  and  despite 
protests,  the  presiding  officer.  Bureau  direc- 
tor Oebom,  permitted  Charles  and  Stanley 
Flnley  to  converse  with  witnesses  In  the  sup- 
posed privacy  of  the  witness  room  both  be- 
fore and  after  their  testimony  despite  the 
obvious  possibility  that  the  witnesses  might 
thereby  be  Intimidated;  but  Dr  Osborn 
rudely  silenced  an  attorney  who  attempted 
to  question  him  about  the  scope  of  the  hear- 
ing This  blatant  display  of  bias  completely 
destroyed  any  credibility  that  Dr.  Osborn 
might  have  had  as  an  Impartial  hecuing  offi- 
cer and  further  corrupted  the  hearing  as  a 
legal  orocedure. 

10.  The  administration's  widely  pubUdaed 
plan  to  provide  "all  possible  federal  aid"  to 
the  wives  and  children  of  the  disaster  vic- 
tims has  thus  far  been  completely  Inade- 
quate Although  a  White  House  aide  went  to 
Kentucky  to  preside  over  the  federal  effort, 
he  failed  to  advise  the  widows  of  their  legal 
rights  and  left  them  at  the  mercy  of  the 
medieval  state  workmen's  compensation  law. 
The  amounts  paid  to  the  widows  by  both 
state  and  federal  agencies  were  ridiculously 
low  and  guaranteed  that  the  victims'  faml- 
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lies  will  be  kept  In  poverty— with  the  appar- 
ent approval  of  the  White  House.  The  federal 
aid  performance  served  only  to  vindicate 
those  who  have  abandoned  all  hope  for  the 
Incumbent  administration  in  Washington. 

II.  Throughout  the  year,  the  overworked 
understaffed  force  of  federal  mine  Inspectors 
was  brutally  sabotaged  by  the  policies  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  if  the  blame  for 
the  clearly  avoidable  Hurricane  Creek  Mas- 
sacre can  be  laid  at  any  single  door,  it  must 
be  that  of  Fred  J.  Russell.  Acting  SecreUrv 
of  the  Interior  Mr.  Russell's  refusal  to  al- 
low  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  defend  Itself  in 
court  last  April  constitutes  an  obvious,  delib- 
erate and  willful  obstruction  of  the  law 
which  he  was  constitutionally  obligated  to 
administer,  and  his  subeequent  acts  built  a 
record  of  such  demonstrable  dereliction  that 
he  should,  in  our  opinion,  be  sued  for  mas- 
sive damages  by  the  widows  and  depend- 
ents— not  only  of  this  disaster,  but  of  any 
accident  In  which  Bureau  records  Indicate 
that  a  miner  died  because  of  a  failure  by  the 
operator  to  abide  by  the  law,  Mr.  RusseU 
could  hardly  have  been  more  explicit  (unless 
he  had  rented  blllboBrda)  in  letting  coal  op. 
erators  know  that  the  Interior  Department 
would  not  try  to  enforce  the  law  Mr.  Rtw- 
sell  did  a  disservice  to  all  of  the  Bureau's 
Inspectors,  who  were  reduced  to  Ineffectual- 
Ity  by  the  Interior  Departments  failure  to 
provide  them  with  the  enforcement  tools 
specifically  created  by  Congres,  but  far  more 
importantly  he  effectively  nullified  one  of 
the  most  significant  laws  pased  by  the  91st 
Congress.  There  Is,  In  our  opinion,  a  direct 
cause-and-effect  relationship  between  his  ac- 
tions and  the  death  of  the  miners  In  Ken- 
tucky on  December  30.  We  believe  that  the 
survivors  should  seek  a  court  order  directing 
immediate  compliance  by  the  Interior  De- 
ptirtment  with  the  law,  and  a  Jiidgment  that 
Interior  has  not  In  fact  abided  by  the  law 
at  any  time  since  It  went  Into  effect.  They 
should  proceed  from  that  point  to  sue  Inte- 
rior for  damages,  with  the  amount  based  on 
the  estimated  earning  power  of  the  men  who 
have  been  killed  while  the  law  was  admin- 
istratively sidetracked. 

13.  We  call  upon  the  Senate  Labor  Sub- 
committee and  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  to  conduct  thorough,  wide- 
ranging  Investigations  of  the  Leslie  County 
disaster,  not  limited  to  the  Immediate  causes 
of  the  explosion  but  encompassing  the  be- 
havior of  the  Interior  Department  during 
the  past  year,  and  probing  the  extent  to 
which  former  oil  and  coal  Industry  lobbyists 
have  succeeded  In  making  Interior  a  Wash- 
ington headquarters  for  their  Industries.  As 
a  bare  mlnlmimi,  both  committees  should 
seek  to  determine  the  credentials.  If  any, 
that  Interior  officials  Hollls  Dole.  Lewis  Helm. 
Gene  Morrell,  and  Harry  Moffett  have 
brought  to  their  Jobs,  and  ask  them  to  ex- 
plain In  what  ways.  If  any,  they  have  served 
the  public  Interest. 

13.  We  call  upon  Edward  Fallor  to  resign 
Immediately  as  Bureau  of  Mines  "Assess- 
ment Official,"  and  request  Oongrees  to  ask 
for  his  resignation  If  It  Is  not  offered  volim- 
tarily.  No  one  without  considerable  experi- 
ence In  mine  safety  could  serve  adequately 
In  a  jxMltlon  which  requires  the  ability  to 
differentiate  between  violations  that  might 
look  Identical  on  paper  but  could  be  rela- 
tively harmless  In  one  Instance  and  poten- 
tially disastrous  In  another  (since  conditions 
vary  from  mine  to  mine  and  from  one  coal 
seam  to  another).  As  a  former  lobbjrlst  and 
party  fund-raiser,  Mr.  Fallor  cannot  be  ex- 
pectad  to  deal  firmly  with  corporations  from 
whom  he  may  have  solicited  money,  and  any 
effort  on  his  part  to  put  on  a  brave  show  of 
force  will  be  seen  by  miners  with  the  utmost 
cynicism.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  already 
forfeited  their  trust  and  Is  Ill-served  by  this 
political  appointment. 

14.  Presumably  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Is  beyond  prosecution;    but.  by  ap- 
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pointing  lobbyists  and  party  fundraisers  to 
high-ranking  Interior  offices,  and  by  leaving 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  leaderlees  through  most 
of  1970,  he  bears  a  large  share  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  disaster  of  December  30.  There 
Is  blood  on  his  hands:  It  will  not  go  away, 
and  It  vrill  not  t)e  forgotten. 

15.  The  disaster  In  Leslie  County  Is,  finally 
further  proof  (If  any  was  needed)  that  the 
system  under  which  coal  is  mined  in  this 
coimtry  Is  beyond  Justification  and  must  be 
radically  altered.  There  Is  no  excuse  any 
more  for  a  19th  century  attitude  which  al- 
lows men  In  the  boardrooms  of  giant  corpo- 
rations to  continue  to  profit  from  the  labor 
of  other  men  whom  they  never  see  and  for 
whom  they  feel  no  sense  of  responsibility 
while  those  men  risk  their  lives  In  mines 
which  the  corporate  dignitaries  never  even 
visit.  This  Is  bad  enough  with  those  corpo- 
rations which  mine  their  own  coal,  but  it  is 
even  worse  In  the  case  of  those  who  simply 
own  vast  blocks  of  coal  and  derive  revenue 
from  it  while  the  people  who  live  above  the 
coal  are  mired  in  utter  poverty.  It  would  be 
one  thing  if,  In  return  for  ooJlectlng  vast 
royalties  from  the  coal  he  owns  In  Leslie 
County  [p,  1),  Henry  Ford  had  to  stand  out- 
side the  Flnley  minee  and  watch  as  the 
broken  bodies  were  brought  out.  It  would  be 
one  thing  If  he  had  to  keep  vigil  while  other 
miners  cough  themselves  to  death  from  the 
dust  In  the  coal  that  makes  the  steel  that 
makes  Ford  cars.  It  Is  qvilte  another  thing 
lor  him  to  go  free  while  they  die,  and  It  Is 
not  tolerable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  letter  ap- 
peared in  the  Mountain  Eagle,  Whites- 
burg,  Ky.,  January  14,  1971,  It  is  in- 
cluded in  this  report  because  it  expresses 
the  view  of  a  Kentucky  coal  miner  with 
nearly  40  years  of  experience — who  has 
also  spent  nearly  6  years  working  with 
Federal  efforts  in  antipoverty  in  eastern 
Kentucky. 

To  the  EnrroR : 

I  have  worked  In  the  coal  mines  for  some 
thirty  odd  years.  I  hold  a  first  class  certif- 
icate from  the  State  of  Kentucky  and  I 
have  several  safety  awards  from  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines. 

Before  federal  Inspection,  every  mine  In 
Perry  County  was  a  potential  disaster  area. 
After  federal  and  state  Inspection,  every 
mine  appears  to  remain  a  disaster  area. 

There  was  no  mystery  surrounding  the  Fln- 
ley mine  explosion.  The  potential  was  there 
for  everyone  to  see.  A  man-made  condition 
created  by  gross  and  criminal  negligence. 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Ken- 
tucky Department  of  Mines  and  Minerals 
failure  to  abate  known  violations  is  primarily 
responsible.  The  bunt  for  clues  to  establish 
responsibility  is  not  necessary  unless  those 
seeking  clues  are  Ignorant  of  the  history 
of  coal  mining. 

The  political  farce  of  setting  aside  pro- 
visions of  our  state  constitution  which  for- 
bids restrictions  on  recovery  for  Injury  or 
death,  so  that  coal  operators  can  malm,  crip- 
ple, drown,  smother  to  death,  electrocute 
and  slaughter  their  employees  Is  part  of  the 
history  of  coal  mining. 

Industry  as  a  whole  values  human  life  In 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  while 
the  mining  industry  through  its  well-heeled 
lobbies,  places  the  value  of  a  human  life. 
in  their  created  disaster  areas,  at  a  measly 
119,000  minus  $2,000  for  burial. 

In  general  practice  a  contract  In  violation 
of  law  Is  nonenforceable  but  an  agreement 
to  violate  the  constitution  for  a  special  in- 
terest group  will  be  enforced. 

The  question  of  certified  supervision  has 
not  been  cleared  up.  Evidence  uncovered  by 
the  committee  leaves  a  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  mine  was  legally  operated. 

The  Implication  of  a  100-hole  detonation 
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for  clearance  of  a  loader  conveyor  denotes 
the  lack  of  legal  and  adequate  supervision. 

The  rush  to  obliterate  as  much  of  the  evi- 
dence as  (Kjsslble,  and  the  rush  to  sign  up  the 
widows  and  orphans  Is  almost  too  much  for 
humanity  to  bear. 

Nothing  but  a  federal  grand  Jury  Investi- 
gation of  all  phases  of  this  disaster,  Includ- 
ing the  constitutionality  of  the  Inhuman 
Workman's  Compensation  Act,  will  soothe 
the  nation's  conscience. 

The  Nixon  and  Nunn  policy  of  non-en- 
forcement of  the  laws  negates  the  use  of  en- 
acting such  laws. 

The  principle  of  Congress  loophoUng  laws 
to  death  must  be  stopped. 

The  selection  of  administrators  partial  to 
privUeged  classes  Is  detrimental  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  Just  laws. 

The  policy  of  permitting  the  coal  operators 
to  make  themselves  the  beneficiaries  of  min- 
ers insurance  policies  should  not  be  tolerated 
in  a  civilized  country,  as  It  encourages  In- 
stead of  abates  accidents. 

A  state  mining  law  that  gives  an  uncerti- 
fied superintendent  the  right  to  veto  the 
purchase  of  supplies  by  a  certified  mine  fore- 
man promotes  rather  than  deters  accidents. 

We  will  continue  to  bury  the  dead  as  long 
as  those  responsible  for  law  enforcement 
cater  to  the  whim  of  those  who  are  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  that  they  have  the  God 
given  right  to  destroy  the  earth  and  all 
that's  within  It.  The  laws  of  nature  dictate 
the  preservation  of  life;  the  laws  of  man  dic- 
tate his  destruction. 

EvEKriT  Tharp. 

Hazard,  Ky. 

( From  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Oazette, 

Jan.  9,1971] 

Miners  Detensk  Fund  Is  Fobmkd 

(By  Mary  Walton) 

Twenty  lavryers  have  banded  together  In  a 
"Coal  Miners  Legal  Defense  Fund"  to  render 
free  legal  assistance  In  selected  cases  to 
miners  who  are  unable  to  pay. 

The  group  Includes  Joseph  and  Kenneth 
Yablonskl,  sons  of  the  slain  challenger  to 
Tony  Boyle  In  the  1969  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  election.  Other  lawyers  are  from 
West  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

The  fund's  purpose,  explained  Richard  M. 
Bank  of  Charleston.  Its  director,  Is  "to  In- 
stitute a  bank  of  legal  talent  available  when 
issues  emerge  in  the  coal  fields  that  Involve 
the  rights  of  miners  on  the  grass  roots  level, 
whether  these  rights  be  In  conflict  with  com- 
panies or  their  own  union." 

Bank  emphasized  that  the  fund  is  "not 
a  legal  services  program  for  disabled  min- 
ers." Rather,  the  nonprofit  association  will 
attempt  to  counter  "the  ability  of  large 
companies  to  amass  legal  talent"  on  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  he  said. 

Bank  Is  counsel  for  the  Disabled  Miners  of 
Southern  West  Virginia,  against  whom  tem- 
porary Injunctions  were  Issued  during  wild- 
cat strikes  last  summer.  The  coal  com- 
panies "always  had  four  or  five  lawyers  In 
the  courtroom  every  day  and  obviously  had  a 
lot  more  out  In  the  field  taking  depositions 
and  doing  research,"  he  observed. 

So  far  the  group's  only  funds  are  a  $1,500 
pledge  from  John  D.  Rockefeller  IV  and  a 
commitment  to  match  another  $1,500  if  they 
can  raise  It.  They  plan  to  file  Incorporation 
papers  shortly. 

While  the  defense  fund  Is  stlU  a  fledgling 
organization  which  has  undertaken  no  spe- 
cific litigation,  several  cases  are  under  con- 
sideration, Bank  continued. 

One  Involves  a  "conspiracy  on  the  part  of  a 
coal  company  and  the  UMW  to  discharge  an 
employe  who  has  been  active  In  the  miners' 
Involvement,"  he  said. 

Another,  which  has  "fantastic  ramifica- 
tions." Is  a  coal  company's  refusal  to  rehire 
a  miner  whom  x-rays  show  to  have  the  early 
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stages  of  pneumoconiosis  or  'Tslaok  lung," 
thus  avoiding  dlsabUity  compensation. 

A  third  possible  case  Is  a  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines*  training  program  which  will  recruit 
Spanish-speaking  migrant  workers,  Cuban 
refugees  and  American  Indians. 

The  training  for  both  coal  and  metal  min- 
ers will  begin  early  In  1971  at  centers  in 
Richland,  Va.,  Butte,  Mont.,  and  Leadvllle, 
Colo.  According  to  the  bureau.  It  Is  aimed  at 
mines  which  employ  fewer  than  18  men  be- 
cause large  companies  have  their  ovni  train- 
ing facilities. 

Appalachla  already  has  a  tremendous 
amount  of  unemployment.  Banks  pointed 
out.  "Why  don't  they  train  people  who  are 
out  of  work  here?" 

Further,  small  nonunion  mines  are  unsafe 
and  pay  low  wages,  he  said.  "It's  not  reason- 
able they  shotild  be  subsidised  by  the  fed- 
eral goveriunent." 

Besides  Bank  and  the  Yablonskl  brothers, 
other  fvuid  lawyers  are  Harvey  and  Naomi 
Cohen,  Michael  B.  Olomb,  James  HavUand. 
Davltt  McAteer,  John  Boettner  Jr.,  and  Ray 
RatUff.  Jr.,  all  of  Charleston;  John  McOwen, 
Huntington;  .Toseph  Martorella,  Barbours- 
vllle;  Donald  Mtts,  Beckley. 

Joseph  P.  Flynn,  Chuck  Gillette,  Steve 
Clark  and  Steve  Cawood,  all  of  Barbours- 
vllle.  Ky.;  Thomas  M.  Place  and  David  H. 
Wilderman  of  Prestonsburg,  Ky.;  Clarice  R. 
Peldman,  Washington,  D.C. 


INFLATION  AND  THE  RESIDENTS 
OF  PARKCHESTER 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or    HTW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  8, 1971 

Mr.  SCHEUER,  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
Member  of  Congress  is  intimately  fa- 
miliar with  the  many  harsh  pressures 
caused  by  the  current  state  of  the  econ- 
omy. We  all  see  their  effects  on  our  con- 
stituents when  we  return  to  our  dis- 
tricts. Recently,  I  have  learned  of  one 
particularly  unfair  pressure  that  hsis 
been  brought  to  bear  on  a  group  of  my 
constituents.  I  am  including  In  tlie  Rec- 
ord the  text  of  my  press  release  of  Janu- 
ary 28.  describing  this  development: 

Congressman  James  H.  Scheuer  (Dem- 
Liberal.  NT)  today  SMxiused  the  Parkcbester 
Management  Corporation  of  a  oonoertad  and 
pi  aimed  attempt  to  force  long-term  resi- 
dents of  the  development  to  move  by  seeking 
to  Increase  rents  far  beyond  their  ability  to 
pay.  "It  would  be  unconscionable  to  raise 
again  the  rents  for  a  community  made  up 
of  many  retired  senior  citizens  and  working 
people  living  on  fixed  Incomes,"  he  said.  He 
indicated  that  his  vigorous  opposition  to  new 
rent  Increases  was  based  on  the  fact  that 
"developments  like  Parkchester  were  estab- 
lished to  provide  reasonably  priced  housing. 
The  new  management  of  Parkchester  has 
callotisly  disregarded  this  fact  by  continually 
applying  for  rent  Increases.  This  Is  the  sec- 
ond increase  that  has  been  applied  for  by  the 
corporation  since  the  property  was  sold  by 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.  in  De- 
cember. 1968,  and  follows  right  on  top  of  a 
rent  Increase  which  was  granted  In  July, 
1970."  Representative  Scheuer  went  on  to 
point  out  that  the  Parkchester  Management 
had  submitted  a  set  of  figures  to  the  Rent 
Control  Office  that  did  not  reflect  the  recently 
granted  Increases  and  were  confusing  to  the 
tenants.  He  promised  the  tenants  his  full 
cooperation  in  their  fight  to  prevent  this  ad- 
ditional and  unjustified  rent  increase. 
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QUALrnES   OF   LEADERSHIP 


HON.  BEN  6.  BUCKBURN 

or    GCOBCL4 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  8. 1971 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
intrtgulng  question  was  raised,  and  I 
think  answered,  on  the  Wall  Street  Joiir- 
nal's  editorial  page  on  Thunday,  Janu- 
ary 21.  Referring  to  the  qualities  of  lead- 
ership In  government,  the  article  states: 

Tbe  real  quastlon.  ibough,  U  wbather  our 
bast  paople  b*ve  baen  t«ught  to  oliarUb  tba 
wrong  Tlrtxiaa. 

For  the  Information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  am  hereby  inserting  that  editorial.  Pol- 
lowing  that  Is  another  article  which  ap- 
peared the  same  day  entitled  "Politics: 
Image  Over  Performance" — is  this  not  a 
perfect  exan^le? 

The  material  follows: 

CaMKLOT    RXAmulMKD 

Ten  years  after  tba  dawn  of  Camelot,  a 
aumber  of  liberal  oommentators  bave  been 
looking  back  on  the  Kennedy  Axlmlzilstratton 
and  dlscoyered  they  do  not  like  wbat  they 
see.  Gerald  Clarke  In  tbe  New  Republic  and 
Anthony  Lewis  In  tbe  New  York  Times  both 
recall  Presldenc  Kennedy's  "Jingoistic"  In- 
augural address  and  see  him  "***^**(x  the 
Initial  mistakes  that  led  to  Vietnam  and 
subsequent  agonies. 

Yet  both  Mr  Clarke  and  Mr  Lewis  cling 
to  tba  ballaf  that  bad  President  X<>nnedy 
U^ad  be  would  bav«  found  some  way  jr  other 
to  lead  us  out  of  that  agony.  For  was  he  not 
so  amply  endowed  wltb  Tigor.  graoa.  elo- 
quence, idealism.  nezlblUty.  and  brlUlanee — 
all  of  tbe  Tlrtuaa  wblob  our  bast  people 
cberlsbT 

The  real  quastlon,  though.  Is  whether  our 
bast  people  have  baan  taught  to  oberUb  tba 
wrong  virtues  Tbe  most  fateful  mistakes  of 
the  Kennedy  years  ware  made  not  despite 
that  Administration's  vlrtijes  but  beoauaa  of 
tbem.  They  ware  the  mistake*  of  too  much 
vigor  and  too  little  reetrmini.  too  much  grace 
and  too  little  sarthineos.  too  much  aloquanoa 
and  too  Uttla  tbotigbtfulnaaa.  too  mash 
Idealism  and  too  Uttle  realism,  too  much 
flexibility  and  too  Uttla  paUence,  too  much 
brilliance  and  too  Uttla  oommon  mdm. 

The  vlrtuaa  of  the  Kennedy  Administra- 
tion were  the  virtues  of  the  intellectual  aa 
oppoeed  to  those  of  the  oommon  man,  tbe 
virtues  of  a  high  clvtUsatlon  rather  than  a 
democratic  one.  Now.  we  happen  to  much 
admire  intallactual  virtues,  and  to  syrapa- 
thlaa  with  the  thirst  for  a  hlgber  toval  of 
taste  and  onlture.  But  we  fear  that  the  na- 
tion's "best  people."  having  achieved  a  level 
of  education  and  Intellectualtaatlon  that  Is 
high  but  not  profound,  have  oome  to  over- 
look the  value  of  more  padastrtan  vlrtuee 
and  to  Ignore  the  dangers  of  the  higher  ones 
Intrlgulngly.  this  question  Is  racognlaed 
by  one  liberal  looking  back,  columnist 
Joseph  Kraft.  He  recalls  the  Influx  of  Intel- 
lectuals Into  Washington  durln;  and  after 
the  Kennedy  inaugural,  how  brainy  aca- 
demics replaced  businessmen,  generals  and 
bureancrats.  He  records  the  results: 

"The  academic  economists  nudgeJ  demand 
ahead  of  production  to  the  point  of  severe 
Inflation  The  defense  intellectuals,  work- 
ing under  tbe  Qlualon  they  could  calibrate 
the  application  of  force  In  precise  doaas.  got 
thalr  wmieuppance  In  the  Vietnam  war  And 
tbe  efforts  of  the  sociologists  to  make  mi- 
nority   groups    stand    up    for    their    rights 
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yielded  tbe  riots  of  19«e  and   1S>67  and  tbe 
reaction  that  set  In  thereafter. 

"Off  that  record  tbe  Kennedy  inteUec- 
tuals  now  shape  up  aa  chief  caadidatas  for 
tba  role  of  heavy  m  the  lOeOs.  Much  of  wbat 
passes  for  thought  In  both  conservative  and 
radical  circles  these  days  Is  merely  a  snappy 
pucdown  of  their  errors  " 

Mr  Kraft  thinks  In  time  bistot7  will  be 
kind  to  this  group  of  intellectuals.  In  eco- 
nomics, be  argues,  they  left  legacies  that 
win  lead  to  scientific  management.  In  de- 
fense, their  concepts  pointed  toward  arms 
agreements  with  the  Soviets  In  domestic  af- 
fairs, they  identified  tbe  Impact  of  Federal 
policy  on  the  racial  question. 

What  passes  for  a  defense  of  tbe  InteUec- 
tuala  leaves  us  unimpressed  Mr.  Kraft 
seems  to  agree  that  tbe  agony  of  Vietnam, 
tba  racial  riots  and  tbe  subsequent  domestic 
dlMord  can  be  laid  at  the  door  o<  tbe  Ken- 
nedy IntellecttiaU  If  that  Is  so  It  was  s  high 
price  to  pay  for  such  unexceptional  leasons 
as  that  Oovernment  deficits  can  heat  up  an 
economy,  that  disarmament  Is  a  good  Ideal 
and  that  this  nation  has  a  racial  problem 
But  let  It  pass;  we  can  pick  up  tboaa  ar- 
gtunents  wltb  Mr  Kraft  some  other  day. 
For  tbe  moment  the  main  thing  Is  that  he 
reoognlses  the  Issue  In  a  coming  debate  over 
the  leasons  of  the  10608.  And  It  Is  a  far 
more  lmp«tant  debate  than  merely  one 
about  the  reputation  of  the  Kennedy  Ad- 
ministration and  Its  Ideological  successors 
For  In  a  significant  sense  Mr  Kraft  Is  right: 
as  we  face  the  problems  of  a  modern  world 
we  will  be  forced  to  do  what  tbe  Kennedy 
Intellectuals  tried  to  do — lean  heavily  on  tbe 
power  of  rationality. 

Precisely  bacaiiaa  we  have  no  other  choice, 
we  must  understand  that  rationality  can 
mislead,  that  elegant  logic  can  be  fragile, 
that  brilliance  of  mind  Is  no  real  substitute 
for  wisdom  of  experience.  If  we  can  learn 
that  much  from  wbat  we  have  gone  through, 
then  the  torments  of  the  '80s  will  not  have 
been  entirely  In  vain. 

PoLrncs:    Imaob   Ovkx   PcBFOKMAifai 
(By  Amitai  Xtaloni) 

A  recent  Oaliup  poll  provides  Incontro- 
vertible evidence  Uiat  the  American  people 
do  not  take  their  polities  seriously.  How  else 
can  one  explain  that  a  national  sampling 
conducted  last  November  placed  New  York 
Mayor  John  Llndaay  not  only  as  a  Presiden- 
tial front-runner  but  also  as  a  mora  attrac- 
tive candidate  than  any  other  parson  ezoapt 
Senator  Edmund  Muskle? 

Americans,  of  coivse,  have  often  been 
quite  wlUing  to  give  the  PrealdentUI  nod  to 
a  Congressman,  Senator  or  other  poUtldan 
whose  executive  abUlty  Is  largely  untested 
and  therefore  largely  unknown.  Mr.  Lindsay's 
position  as  a  prime  contender  for  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive Is  surprising  because  ha  does  bave 
an  administrative  reoord.  In  the  Job  be  char- 
acterizes as  the  i€cond  toughest  in  Amarlca, 
and  because  It  Is  a  record  that  might  charita- 
bly be  called  lass  than  brllUant. 

While  the  rest  of  the  country  may  have 
forgotten.  New  Yorkers  remember  only  too 
well  that  Mr.  Undaay  opened  his  tenure  In 
City  HaU  on  Jan.  1.  lOM.  wltb  tbe  first  strike 
In  tba  history  of  New  York  City  to  encom- 
pass all  pubUo  transportation  (except  the 
ferries).  The  strike  was  long  and  bitter 
When  It  was  over,  moat  experts  In  labor  r«la> 
tlons  concur,  the  dty  had  to  pay  more  than 
If  the  settlement  had  baan  raacbad  moob 
aarUer.  Most  obaervers  of  tbe  New  York  scene 
agree  that  a  major  cause  of  the  transporta- 
tion strike  was  Mr.  Lindsay's  distaste  for  bar- 
gaining and  his  dislike  of  traditional  labor 
leaders  and  other  poUtlcoa 

The  stage  was  set  for  other  employes  to 
extract  high  sattlaoMOta  from  tha  dty  over 
the  next  lavaral  jmn,  wttb  ana  union  using 
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the  other's  increases  as  the  basis  for  Its  d*. 
mands.  In  an  escalation  that  is  still  splralin* 

By  tbe  end  of  1970  the  accumulative  eSeeti 
of  labor's  demands  were  such  that  tbe  dty 
simply  could  no  longer  respond  to  them,  -nij 
unions,  conditioned  to  fantastic  raises,  ooxiid 
hardly  slow  down  without  a  fight.  Whatever 
the  result  of  tha  nagoUatlons,  New  Torken 
have  already  paid  the  price  of  a  severe  cur- 
tailment (or  "Job  acUon")  of  services  by  fire- 
men and  poUoemen,  of  several  work  stop- 
pages by  taxi  drivers,  and  are  facing  tbreau 
of  similar  disservice  by  others.  eapeclaUy  tbe 
.^anltatlon  men. 

When  normal  work  Is  finally  resximed  New 
Yorkers  will  pay  the  city  emplovee  substan- 
tially more,  with  Uttle  assimmoe  that  tbe 
productivity,  quality  or  honesty  of  the  serv- 
tees  will  be  Improved. 

THx  unroaAT  raias 
In  the  Lindsay  years  welfare  rolls  in  New 
York  City  have  grown  more  rapidly  than  tbe 
city's  populaUon.  the  census  of  children  or 
tbe  number  of  unemployed  Tbe  dty  bai 
baen  overwhelmed  by  a  rising,  soaring,  mul- 
tiplying defidt,  which  reached  SSOO  million 
a  year  by  1970;  a  police  department  whoee 
corrupUon  Is  largely  unchecked;  a  bureau- 
cracy that  Is  demoralised  both  despite  and 
because  of  several  regroupings  into  supra, 
agandes;  and  a  school  system  fraught  wltb 
strikes  and  parent-taacher  conflicts  over 
control. 

It  would  be  senseless  to  blame  the  mayor 
for  all  this.  Many  American  metropolitan 
areas  have  similar  problems;  New  York  Is 
simply  bigger  than  any  of  these,  and,  hence. 
Is  In  more  of  a  mess.  It  U  unclear  whether 
city  governments  can  Improve  unless  larger 
amounu  of  tax  revenue,  In  large  part  Peder- 
aUy  collected,  are  made  available  to  them, 
and  unless  tbe  Inblbltlve  effecu  of  crime  and 
rent  control  are  overcome.  But  one  thing  la 
clear;  Mr  Lindsay's  executive  record  will  not 
embarrass  the  mayors  of  other  large  cities. 
It  la  often  rather  dlfllcult  to  predict  a  po- 
Utlcal  leader's  succeas  at  the  White  House  on 
tbe  basis  of  his  previous  career.  But  If  one 
can  project  the  New  York  experience  on  the 
nation,  under  President  Llndaay,  one  must 
expect  rising  taxes  and  a  swelling  national 
debt,  a  greater  welfare  snarl,  administrative 
reshuflUng  instead  of  t^torms.  an  uneasv  and 
tense  relationship  with  the  Pentagon  («  sit- 
uation that  now  prevails  In  the  mayors  rela- 
t  ions  with  the  New  York  PoUce  Department, 
and — God  forbid — a  reluctance  to  deal  with 
anyone,  from  the  Russians  to  Oongraas). 

The  majority  of  New  Yorkers,  of  course, 
did  not  vote  for  Mr  Lindsay  during  the  1968 
election.  In  what  U  considered  the  moat  lib- 
eral part  of  the  country,  he  squeaked  :n  with 
about  40%  of  the  votes  cast,  while  his  un- 
skilled, barely  known,  unimaginative  con- 
servative opponents  conveniently— for  the 
mayor — divided  tba  antl-Llndsay  votes  be- 
tween them  But  still,  about  40%  of  the  New 
York  voters,  and  many  others  across  the 
nation,  favor  tiie  mayor. 

Most  of  the  reasons  given  by  his  support- 
ers reflect  Mr.  Lindsay's  Image.  He  has  aa 
excellent  television  presence;  he  looks  clean- 
cut  and  handsome.  (London's  Dally  Sketch 
ranked  John  V.  Lindsay  as  the  sexiest  man  In 
the  world,  ahead  of  Tom  Jones  and  Paul 
Newman,  and  characterized  him  as  "the  sex- 
iest poUtldan  since  Clark  Gable  turned  down 
an  offer  to  play  Oeorgr  Washington.")  He 
irlvee  the  appearance  of  being  too  rich  to  be 
corruptible  and  too  much  of  a  WASP  to  loee 
his  "cool"  in  most  situations. 

Beyond  that,  the  main  appeal  of  the  May- 
or's poUtlcal  Inoage  Is  well-meaning  Uberal- 
ism  Mr  Lindsay  and  Sen  Fred  Harris  were 
among  tbe  architects  of  the  Kemer  Commls- 
«lon  Report  (in  retrospect,  a  flne  piece  of 
rhetoric    that    contains    few    duirable    pro- 
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grams).  He  Ifi  active  in  the  Urban  Coalition, 
a  civic  group  in  support  of  liberal  causes. 
Mr.  Lindsay  has  also  called  for  an  Immedi- 
ate, unilateral  cease-fire  in  Vietnam  and  bab 
■walked  the  streets  of  Harlem"  to  ward  ott 
potential  riots.  The  fact  that  be  nominated 
Splro  Agnew  to  be  Vice  President  Is  usually 
overlooked  in  liberal  circles,  while  his  sup- 
port lor  Arthur  Goldberg  and  Sen.  Charles 
Ooodell  Is  remembered. 

Tbe  mayor's  Image  is  comparable  to  that  of 
John  P.  Kennedy.  While  bu  speech  writers 
are  cot  as  potent,  and  bis  deUvery  Is  less  con- 
vincing, there  is  a  great  simUarlty  in  tbe  po- 
litical posture  of  tbe  two  men,  and  in  tbe 
groups  that  find  It  appealing — black  and 
Spanish  Americans,  reform  Jews,  Intellec- 
tuals, ladles,  and  those  under  30.  And,  Uke 
President  Kennedy,  who  In  tbe  more  than 
three  years  in  tbe  White  House  produced 
many  more  memorable  speeches  than  pro- 
grams, tbe  mayor  has  compiled  much  more 
applause  for  Intent  than  for  performance. 

Whatever  one's  political  leanings,  one  ad- 
mires the  mayor's  wlUlngness  to  go  out  on  a 
limb  for  a  moral  or  philosophical  principle. 
Mr.  Lindsay  risked  censure  in  Albany  by 
earnestly  s<3eklng  state  support  in  balandng 
the  dty's  budget  In  line  with  Republican 
doctrine.  Having  lost  bis  battle  and  having 
aUenated  Governor  Nelson  RockefeUer  and 
upstate  politicians  In  the  process  by  bis  per- 
sistence. Mayor  Lindsay  went  on  to  fight  for  a 
Civilian  Police  Review  Board.  To  him,  oppo- 
sition to  the  Board  was  a  sign  of  bigotry,  al- 
though the  evidence  available  suggests  that 
tbe  establishment  of  such  a  board  makes 
Uttle  difference.  Tbe  fact  that  the  mayor  lost 
tbe  battle  and  much  In  tbe  battling  does  not 
detract  from  one's  admiration  for  a  i>olltlclan 
who  Is  willing  to  go  that  far  for  his  beliefs. 
But  this  Is  not  necessarily  the  quality  one 
seeks  In  a  potential  head  of  state. 

THE  CUBSK  or  THX  aOX 

The  cxirse  of  this  age  of  mass  communica- 
tion is  tbe  politicians'  tendency  to  deal  In 
Images  instead  of  Issues,  wltb  the  politics  of 
tbe  situation  rather  than  wltb  tbe  situation. 
PoUtlcal  leaders,  who  get  almost  as  many 
kudos  for  announcing  a  program  as  for  Im- 
plemenUng  It,  rapidly  learn  the  short  cut  of 
rei^aclng  worn-out  slogans  with  new  ones, 
buffing  and  pulSng  wbUe  the  government 
machinery  remains  mired.  Before  we  can  seri- 
ously begin  to  handle  our  grave  problems,  we 
must  learn  to  face  them,  training  ourselves 
as  citizens  to  dlscoimt  speeches,  declarations 
and  plans,  and  to  look  at  actual  achieve- 
ments and  the  financial  and  human  costs 
Involved. 

Our  problems  are  not  all  admlnistratlTe; 
there  Is  a  need  for  leadership  In  building  mo- 
rale, confidence  and  unity  Instead  of  a  sense 
of  crisis  and  division.  But  even  these  are  best 
•trved  by  a  responsible  rhetoric,  related  to 
actual,  concrete  programs. 

Between  the  wars,  as  long  as  Industriali- 
«tlon  was  the  main  national  effort,  most  de- 
cisions were  made  locaUy  by  the  captains  of 
industry,  community  leaders  and  later,  by 
union  leaders;  the  Presidency  was  relatively 
unimportant.  The  damage  or  good  the  White 
House  could  do  was  small,  at  least  Incompar- 
l«on  to  the  potentialities  of  our  present  age, 
Nudear  weapons,  the  guidance  of  the  econ- 
omy, and  the  avallablUty  of  national  mass 
media  all  give  the  Presidency  unprecedented 
o^tablUUee.  Thus,  the  President's  personal 
qualities  and  integrity  are  of  unprecedented 
Importance. 

If  the  top  political  leaders  of  the  TOs  are 
<arefuUy  selected,  first  of  all  according  to  the 
'••Uty  of  their  vision  and  the  responslbUlty 
of  their  projections,  tbe  Image -maker  from 
•♦•w  York  City  may  be  left  behind.  But  Im- 
»fine  where  such  criteria  would  leave  most 
other  contenders. 
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NATIONAL  URBAN  COALITION'S 
STATEMENT  OP  NATIONAL  PRIOR- 
ITIES 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  GREEN 

or   PXNNBTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVK8 
Monday.  February  8, 1971 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  The  na- 
tional debate  over  the  direction  of  our 
country,  where  the  United  States  places 
its  emphasis  in  terms  of  programs  and 
policies,  and  over  the  utilization  of  our 
resources  continues  to  grow  and  inten- 
sify. This  debate  is  most  welcome  for 
it  is  useful  to  question,  to  demand  justi- 
fication of  our  expenditures,  and  to  make 
decisions  that  reflect  the  needs  of  our 
population. 

The  Urban  Coalition's  summary  sheet 
provides  the  outlines  of  an  interesting 
and  thoughtful  statement  of  problems 
and  possible  proposals  to  affect  those 
problems. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  this  state- 
ment on  national  priorities: 

Staixmeht  on  National  PaioarriES 

INTBODUCTION 

Almost  a  year  ago,  tbe  National  Urban 
Coalition  embarked  upon  a  project  that  no 
other  private  organization  bad  ever  at- 
tempted. We  decided  to  explore  In  some  de- 
taU  the  reordering  of  national  priorities  tliat 
is  so  widely  felt  to  be  an  Imperative  for 
America.  We  decided  to  do  this  for  two  rea- 
sons: first,  because  we  shared  the  conviction 
that  a  shift  in  priorities  is  needed;  and 
second,  because  the  National  Urban  Coali- 
tion encompasses,  perhaps  uniquely,  many 
of  tbe  disparate  and  often  competing  ele- 
ments of  American  leadership  that  must  ulti- 
mately be  drawn  together  if  an  altered 
agenda  is  ever  to  be  achieved.  If  a  consen- 
sus on  national  priorities  could  be  reached 
within  this  microcosm.  It  was  thought,  then 
perhaps  a  real  reordering  would  be  ;>os8lble 
In  the  larger  world  outside. 

The  past  two  years  have  witnessed  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  talk  about  reordering 
national  prloritiea,  most  of  It  vague  and 
undisciplined.  Nevertheless,  tbe  message 
from  all  of  that  talk  cannot  be  denied:  the 
American  people  want  to  change  emphases. 
It  Is  now  time  to  take  a  careful  look  at  bow 
that  could  be  done,  for  without  precise 
analysis  there  is  lltUe  chance  of  really 
achieving  a  desirable  reordering  of  priorities. 

The  idea  is  not  new.  Both  the  Johnson  and 
Nixon  Administration  have  emphasized  the 
need  for  explicit  consideration  of  where  we 
wish  to  go  as  a  nation.  Last  July  20th,  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  Committee  on  National  Qoals 
called  for  "constructive  public  discussion  of 
alternative  goals,  priorities,  and  policies,  with 
all  groups  of  people  participating."  Tbe  fruits 
of  such  discussion,  the  committee  said, 
"should  be  Incorporated  Into  policies  aimed 
at  alleviating  the  problems  or  enhancing  the 
opportunities."  Three  years  earlier,  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  Commission  on  Budget  Con- 
cepts (whose  chairman.  David  Kennedy.  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury) 
recommended  that  a  private  organization  at- 
tempt to  project  national  needs  over  a  flve- 
year  period,  basing  its  revenue  assumptions 
on  a  high-employment  economy. 

Both  of  these  recommendations  are  con- 
sistent with  the  approach  taken  here.  When 
the  staff  of  the  Coalition's  National  Priori- 
ties Project  first  addressed  this  task,  they 
decided  to  use  tbe  federal  budget  for  their 
analytical  framework  in  devising  a  five-year 
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projection  of  program  and  dollar  require- 
ments to  meet  national  needs.  Unread  as  it 
may  be,  the  federal  budget  is  tbe  single  moat 
important  instrument  for  tbe  setting  of  na- 
tional priorities. 

The  budget's  importance  cannot  be  over- 
stated. Federal  outlays  wUl  probably  exceed 
$210  bllUon  In  this  fiscal  year.  Tbe  choices 
made  within  it  reflect  our  national  values. 
In  addition,  the  budget  helps  to  determine 
natlockal  economic  poUcy. 

But  there  are  defldencles  in  the  way  that 
the  budget  is  shaped — deficiencies  which.  In 
the  absence  of  reform,  reduce  the  prospects 
for  achieving  significant  change  In  our  ar- 
rangement of  priorities.  One  of  the  flaws  is 
that  budget  allocations  aU  too  often  deter- 
mined through  what  might  be  caUed  the 
let's-see-wbat-we-gave-them-last-year-  and- 
glve-them-a-little-more-thls-ycar  approach. 
This  practice  mlUtates  against  new  ideas  and 
tends  to  preserve  programs  which  may  no 
longer  serve  their  original  purpoees. 

Anotlier  flaw  Is  the  lack  of  openneae  from 
beginning  to  end  of  the  budget  process. 
Secrecy  reigns.  There  U  Uttle  pubUc  partld- 
patlon.  The  annual  federal  budget  Is  Issued 
each  January  after  months  of  internal  de- 
bate and  negDtlation  at  every  level  of  gov- 
ernment. At  no  time  along  tbe  path  is  the 
budget  open  to  pubUc  scrutiny,  it  conUnuee 
in  Congress,  where  the  substantive  commit- 
tees and  tbe  appropriations  conomittees  exa- 
mine individual  segments  of  the  budget, 
often  behind  dosed  doors.  At  no  time  does 
any  one  body  In  tbe  Congress  consciously  and 
deUberatoly  scruUnlze  the  budget  as  a  whole. 
with  an  eye  toward  setting  overall  prlorlUes 

We  suggest  that  tbe  budget  process  be 
opened  to  broad  pubUc  participation  and  that 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  gov- 
ernment creato  mechanisms  through  which 
the  choices  facing  America  can  be  consciously 
and  regularly  examined. 

In  using  the  federal  budget  as  a  frame- 
work, the  NaUonal  Priorities  Project  staff 
evolved  a  draft  National  Priorities  paper.  It 
took  the  form  of  an  alternative  budget  cover- 
ing the  fiscal  years  1972  through  1976.  It  cir- 
culated widely.  The  staff  convened  meeting 
after  meeting  to  review  and  revise  it. 

They  discussed  it  at  length  with  leaders 
representing  business,  labor,  local  govern- 
ment, Blacks,  Mexican-Americans,  American 
Indians,  white  ethnics,  religion,  education 
youth,  women,  local  Urban  CoaUtlons.  and 
sodal-welfare  organizations. 

The  statement  which  follows — developed 
from  that  draft  paper — has  the  general  svtp- 
port  of  the  member*  of  tbe  National  Urban 
CoaUtlon's  Executive  Committee.  Like  other 
Americans,  each  of  us  has  bis  own  ideas  of 
what  Is  right  and  wbat  Is  wrong  with  the 
nation's  current  set  of  priorities.  On  a  sub- 
ject as  complex  as  this,  not  aU  members  wlU 
agree  with  every  statement  made.  The  choices 
are  difficult. 

We  do  not  pretend  that  we  have  solved  tbe 
country's  problems  or  even  designed  a  blue- 
print for  doing  so.  But  it  Is  our  hope  that 
this  modest  beginning  win  generate  discus- 
sion and  debate  throughout  the  country  and 
lead  to  precise  and  disciplined  thinking 
about  wbat  "more  of  this"  and  "less  of  that" 
really  implies.  That  Is  what  we  have  at- 
tempted to  do  In  the  program  of  action 
which  foUows. 

n.    GOALS    AND    KKCOMMSNXIATIONS 

America's  malaise — which  aU  of  us  feel 
In  one  way  or  another — has  lt«  roots  In  the 
distance  between  national  Ideal  and  national 
reality 

Otir  ideal  is  a  country  where  every  Ameri- 
can gets  an  equal  chance  to  perform,  where  a 
Job  exists  for  everyone  who  wante  one.  where 
health  care  and  personal  safety  are  assured, 
where  we  live  In  harmony  with  each  other 
and  have  a  decent  place  to  Uve. 
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Our  reality  n««ds  no  full  recital  here  We 
know  th^;^  cities  are  In  trouble,  that  poverty 
oontlnues  In  the  midst  of  wealth,  that  unem- 
ployment U  high,  that  malnutrition  is  wide- 
spread, that  injxutlce  exists,  that  tensions 
endure.  In  sum.  we  know  that  our  society  Is 
not  functlomng  the  way  It  Is  supposed  to. 

But  If  we  solve  the  greatest  of  our  Ills — our 
paralysis  of  spirit  and  wUl — we  can  narrow 
the  distance  between  what  we  have  and  what 
we  want.  Indeed,  we  must  marshal  our  good 
sense  and  our  good  will — there  Is  no  sensible 
alternative. 

In  our  view,  America  must  pursue  six 
major  goals  between  now  and  1976.  It  must 
try  to: 

Achieve  full  employment  with  a  high  level 
of  eoMiomic  growth  and  reasonable  price 
stAblllty — all  of  our  other  policy  goals  de- 
I>end  upon  it. 

Provide  all  citizens  with  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  American  society 
and  In  the  shaping  of  governmental  decisions 
affecting  their  lives. 

Guarantee  that  no  American  will  go  with- 
out the  basic  necessities:  food,  shelter, 
health  care,  a  healthy  envtromnent.  personal 
safety,  and  an  adequate  Lnootne. 

Rectify  the  Imbalance  In  revenues  be- 
tween the  federal  government  and  state- 
and-local  government. 

Assure  adequate  national  security  against 
military  threats  from  abroad. 

Meet  our  obligations  to  assist  In  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  world's  1ms or  (de- 
veloped nations. 

These  are  the  goals.  We  can  move  a  long 
way  toward  them  by  1976.  We  recognise  that 
they  cannot  be  reached  without  three  basic 
requirements,  a  reordering  of  budget  prior- 
ities. Increased  revenues  through  a  more 
equitable  system  of  taxation,  and  a  reshap- 
ing of  government  to  ass\ire  a  more  reepm- 
slve  and  effective  delivery  of  programa  and 
services.  But  they  can  and  must  be  achieved. 
Let  us  briefly  examine  the  validity  of  each 
of  our  goals  and  explore  how  they  can  be 
met. 

ooAi.  om:  rxTLL  SMTLOTMnrr 
The  budget  should  direct  the  nation  back 
to  full  employment  and  a  healthy  rate  of 
growth  and  economic  activity.  The  immedi- 
ate goal  should  be  to  reduce  unemployment 
from  Its  present  level  of  approximately  six 
percent.  Ultimately,  the  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment should  be  reduced  steadily  and  care- 
fully until  work  opportunities  exist  for  all 
who  desire  them.  A  real  growth  rate  ex- 
ceeding four  percent  annually  will  be  needed 
to  aocompllah  this. 

With  the  economy  once  again  operating  at 
full  capacity,  resources  wlU  become  available 
to  meet  crucial  public  needs  that  are  not 
now  being  met.  A  strongly  growing  economy 
will  automatically  produce  a  fiscal  dividend 
In  the  form  of  greater  revenues,  which.  In 
turn,  will  enable  the  federal  government  to 
provide  a  reasonable  level  of  performance  In 
essential  programs  and  services  now  pinched 
for  funds.  The  additional  state  and  local 
revenues  generated  by  such  an  economy  will 
help  save  some  of  our  cities  and  states  from 
the  bankruptcy  they  are  fast  approaching. 
Moreover,  the  single  meet  effective  program 
to  eliminate  poverty  Is  an  economy  growing 
fast  enough  to  provide  Jobs  for  the  unem- 
ployed and  for  new  recruits  to  the  work 
force. 

Pull  employment  should  be  accomplished 
through  stimulative  fiscal  policy  directed  by 
the  Administration  and  supported  by  the 
Congress.  This  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
monetary  policy  that  will  assure  suflJclent 
liquidity  to  support  the  expansion. 

To  control  inflaUon.  the  Administration 
should  take  effective  action  to  prevent  ex- 
cessive price  and  wage  Increases  and  to  re- 
move employment  barriers  that  are  both  In- 
flationary and  unfair. 
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Even  with  full  empl.jyment  improved  man- 
power training  programs  will  be  nnnmirj. 
particularly  to  upgrade  the  skills  of  workers 
now  on  the  bottom  of  the  Job  ladder. 
ooAL  two:  iqual  OPPOaTUWrlT 
We  believe  that  the  sirie  qua  non  of  lull 
participation  in  American  life  is  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  quality  education.  For  many 
Americans,  our  educational  system  falls  far 
short  of  providing  Uiat  opportunity. 

A  part  of  the  reason  for  this  Is  that  edu- 
caUon  begins — or  falls  to  begin— before  chil- 
dren reach  school  age.  Research  studies  have 
concluded  that  about  SO  percent  of  one's  In- 
tellectual development  occius  between  birth 
emd  the  age  of  five  and  that  such  develop- 
ment Is  heavily  Influenced  by  environment. 
Blore  recently,  television's  -Sesame  Street" 
has  Impressively  demonstrated  the  degree  to 
which  pre-school  children  can  learn  when 
new  knowledge  is  imaginatively  and  enter- 
tainingly presented. 

Por  these  and  other  reaaous.  the  need  for 
new  programs  In  pre-school  education  is 
clear.  But  since  state  and  local  governments 
lack  the  funds  for  such  programs,  the  fed- 
eral government  must  provide  subsidies  In 
this  area  so  that  the  opportunity  for  pre- 
school education  will  be  available  to  all 
children. 

At  the  elementary  and  secondary  education 
levels,  we  believe  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  be  more  zealous  In  seeing  to  it 
that  the  results  of  federally  lunded  educa- 
tion programs  reflect  a  minimum  standard 
of  performance.  Por  example.  Title  I  "com- 
pensatory education"  programs  abould  be 
focused  on  reading  and  mathematics  be- 
cause Americans  who  cannot  read  and  cal- 
culate live  perpetually  on  the  margin  of  so- 
ciety. So  It  Is  also  with  those  who  cannot 
speak  English  BlUtigual  education  should 
also  be  expanded  and  Improved. 

As  for  higher  education,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment must  expand  the  availability  of  fi- 
nancial aid  for  students  so  that  no  Ameri- 
can is  denied  the  opportunity  to  continue  his 
studies  because  of  Insufficient  funds. 

Other  aspects  of  equal  opportunity  do  not 
require  legislation.  They  require  enforcement. 
Although  the  last  decade  produced  progres- 
sive laws  against  discrimination  in  public 
facilities,  employment,  housing,  and  voting, 
the  achievement  was  too  largely  a  legisla- 
tive triumph.  The  triumph  will  be  empty 
so  long  as  we  lack  effective  Implementation 
of  those  landmark  laws.  To  be  sure,  enforce- 
ment agencies  need  more  funds  and  more 
staff.  But  these  alone  will  not  suffice.  What 
Is  needed,  above  all.  Is  a  commitment  to  en- 
forcement by  the  national  leadership.  With- 
out It.  these  laws  will  lose  much  of  their 
meaning. 

Plnally.  if  equal  opportunity  Is  to  be  fully 
achieved,  citizens  of  all  races,  classes,  and 
Income  groups  must  have  the  chance  to  help 
shape  the  governmental  progranw  and  serv- 
ices that  affect  them.  Government,  moreover, 
must  be  held  accountable  to  the  citizens  it 
serves.  Here,  too,  It  Is  a  matter  of  will. 

GOAI.    TBSXS:     THX     BASIC     NKCXSSrrlXS 

The  United  States  has  the  richest,  most 
productive  economy  in  the  world  But  many 
Americans  nonetheless  lack  the  basic  neces- 
sities for  a  tolerable  life :  food.  8helt«.  health 
care,  a  healthy  envlromnent,  personal  safety, 
and  an  adequate  Income. 

This  need  not  be  so.  We  can  see  to  It 
that  no  Americans  are  deprived  of  these 
necessities. 

It  almost  goes  without  saying  that  the 
most  vital  of  these  is  an  adequate  income. 
A  reasonable  Income  allows  individuals  to 
purchase  most  of  the  other  basic  necessities 
with  dignity  and  free  choice. 

The  majority  of  the  Income  of  most  Amer- 
icans comes  from  productive  employment. 
As  mentioned  earlier,  the  federal  government 
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must  shape  lU  policies  so  that  the  economy 
will  provide  maximum  opportunities  for  lobi 
at  a  Uvlng  wage.  We  favor  the  followln* 
measures  to  accomplish  this: 

The  use  of  fl.scal  and  monetary  policy  to 
achieve  sustained  economic  growth  and  high 
employment  Although  effective  action  should 
be  taken  to  keep  wage  and  price  Increases 
within  reasonable  UmlU.  we  may  have  to 
be  prepared  to  accept  a  somewhat  higher 
degree  of  Inflation  than  we  have  been  wlUing 
to  accept  in  the  past. 

Increase  the  minimum  wage  to  an  ade- 
quate level,  and  broaden  the  law  to  include 
coverage  of  more  workers. 

Creation  of  a  program  for  publlc-aervlee 
employment  that  would  generate  Jobs  at  all 
levels  of  government  as  well  as  In  non-profit 
public  service  organizations  These  jobs 
would  fill  a  clear  need  that  cannot  now  be 
met  because  of  insuffldent  revenues.  Among 
them  would  be  such  positions  a  health  aide, 
police  and  pre-school  teacher,  and  poUuUon- 
control  worker.  All  of  these  Jobs  should  have 
the  opportunity  for  career  advancement  built 
In.  The  federal  government  should  provide 
subsidies  to  cover  training  costs,  as  well  as 
a  large  portion  of  the  workers'  salaries.  One 
million  of  these  joba  should  be  created  bv 
1976. 

For  some  Americans,  wages  and  Jobs  will 
not  suffice  Employment  Income  must  be 
supplemented  by  broader  and  better  social 
Insurance  and  Income  support  programs 
Both  Social  Security  and  Unemployment 
Compensation  should  be  changed  to  provide 
greater  benefits  and  wider  coverage  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  should  become  a 
federally  administered  program  like  Social 
Security,  with  uniform  standards. 

In  addition,  the  present  publlc-a«lstance 
program,  acknowledged  to  be  a  failure  by 
virtually  every  element  of  American  society, 
should  give  way  to  the  new  initiative  for  a 
cash  assistance  program. 
To  be  more  specific: 

The  federal  government  should  scrap  the 
present  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children  (APDC)  welfare  program.  In  Its 
place  It  should  establish  a  program  which, 
by  1976,  would  assure  every  household  an 
adequate  Income,  whether  or  not  the  head 
of  the  household  U  employed.  The  amount 
of  the  allowance  would  vary  according  to 
the  number  of  people  in  the  household.  Work 
incenUves  would  be  built  into  the  program; 
families  would  be  allowed  to  keep  a  signifi- 
cant share  of  each  dollar  earned.  Equally 
important,  the  program  should  be  financed 
and  administered  entirely  by  the  federal 
government.  This  would  serve  two  purposes: 
It  would  relieve  the  financial  pressure  on 
states  and  localities,  and  it  would  assure 
greater  equity  for  the  reclpienu. 

Assuring  an  adequate  Income  would  equip 
all  households  with  the  ability  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  food,  clothing,  and  transporta- 
tion. It  would  not  necessarily  be  enough  to 
enable  them  to  purchase  adequate  health 
care  and  housing— two  categories  which  re- 
quire further  discussion. 

Many  Americans  now  lack  decent  health 
care  because  of  these  major  deficiencies : 

Inadequate  supply  and  poor  dlstrtbutlon  of 
medical  manpower  and  health  facilities,  with 
inner-clty  and  niral  areas  particularly  short- 
changed. 

An  Incentive  system  that  tends  to  produce 
a  far  greater  emphasis  on  high-cost  curative 
care  administered  In  expensive  settings  (hos- 
pitals) than  on  low-cost  preventive  care. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  two  deficiencies, 
the  cost  of  health  care  Is  very  high  for  all 
elements  of  the  population.  7\}  those  In  the 
low  and  lower-middle  Income  groups.  It  Is 
often  prohibitive. 

We  feel  that  any  workable  remedy  must 
oe  composed  of  two  essential  parts.  The  fed- 
eral government  must  Institute  a  National 
Health  Insurance  program — paid  for  partly 
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out  of  new  taxes-^to  asstire  every  American 
that  there  at  least  Is  no  economic  barrier  to 
adequate  health  care.  And  to  make  sure  that 
adequate  care  is  really  available.  It  must  in- 
crease the  supply  of  medical  manpower — 
specially  nurses  and  paramedical  person- 
nel—through expanded  federal  education 
and  manpower-training  grants.  At  the  same 
time  the  distribution  of  health  facilities 
should  be  widened  through  a  significant  ex- 
pansion of  community  health  centers — 
staffed  in  part  by  members  of  a  Domestic 
Health  Service  Corps.  As  In  other  fields,  com- 
munity residents  should  be  given  a  major 
voice  In  determining  the  nattire  of  local 
health  programs. 

Housing  la  similarly  fiawed.  Like  health. 
It  suffers  from  Inadequate  supply.  Thus,  even 
sn  "adequate"  income  Is  no  guarantee  that 
a  family  will  be  able  to  find  decent  shelter 
at  a  reasonable  price. 

In  1968,  the  Congress  set  a  10  year  national 
goal  of  36  million  new  and  rehabilitated 
dwelling  unite— enough  to  bring  substantial 
assistance  to  families  now  living  In  sub- 
sundard  housing.  Six  million  of  these  are 
to  be  low-and-moderate  income  tinits,  sub- 
sidized by  the  federal  government.  After 
two  years,  we  have  hardly  begun.  Public  and 
private  housing  starts  In  1969  and  1970  fell 
650.000  units  short  of  the  original  3.675,000 
unit  goal  for  those  years,  as  high  Interest 
rates  pulled  money  out  of  the  mortgage  mar- 
ket. Housing  available  to  low-and-moderate 
Income  families  ultimately  depends  upon  the 
condition  of  the  economy.  Thus,  If  private 
housing  starts  continue  to  lag,  more  feder- 
ally subsidized  units  will  be  the  only  way 
to  assure  all  Americans  of  adequate  shelter. 

In  1949,  Congress  and  the  President  de- 
clared the  goal  of  a  decent  home  and  a  suit- 
able living  environment  for  every  American. 
If  that  goal  Is  to  be  met,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment must : 

Assure  that  substantially  Increased  funds 
will  be  channeled  into  the  mortgage  market, 
thereby  increasing  the  total  supply  of  hous- 
ing. 

Appropriate  enough  funds  with  sufficient 
"lead  time"  to  finance  effectively  the  fed- 
erally subsidized  portion  of  the  10  year  goal, 
as  well  as  additional  units  If  private  starts 
continue  to  fall  short. 

Reshape  the  federal  housing  programs  to 
meet  the  social  needs  of  their  beneficiaries. 
This  Involves  increased  tenant  services, 
greater  provisions  for  home  ownership,  pres- 
ervation of  fimctlonlng  neighborhoods,  and 
assurance  that  federally  subsidized  housing 
win  be  of  high  quality. 

Broaden  the  ellglbi;ity  criteria  for  partici- 
pation In  federally  subsidized  programs.  Cur- 
rently the  most  needy  families  are  not  eligi- 
ble. Neither  do  families  with  incomes  Just 
above  the  poverty  line  qualify  for  all  these 
programs,  even  though  hotislng  on  the  pri- 
vate market  Is  unavailable  to  them  at  rea- 
sonable coet.  At  the  same  time  we  should  en- 
sure that  families  residing  In  federally  subsi- 
dized rental  bousing  represent  a  wider  spec- 
trum of  Income  classes. 

Simplify  (and  reduce  the  number  of) 
housing  regulations  «<ow  strangling  federal 
housing  programs. 

Another  requirement  for  national  and  in- 
dividual well-being  Is  adequate  personal 
safety.  Large  numbers  of  Americans  at  all 
income  levels  do  not  now  feel  safe.  The 
number  of  serious  crimes  reported  has  In- 
creased 148  per  cent  since  1960.  Most  of  the 
Increase  has  threatened  city  dwellers — par- 
ticularly residents  of  low-Income  areas. 

niuBory  demands  for  "law  and  order"  have 
not  provided  solutions.  What  we  need,  in- 
tead,  la  reconstruction  oi  our  system  of 
criminal  justice — action  that  will  reduce 
crime  without  Jeopardizing  civil  liberties. 
The  most  effective  way  to  reduce  crime  Is  to 
treat  Its  social,  psychological,  and  economic 
causes;  Indeed,  many  of  the  programs  and 
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approaches  discussed  elsewhere  In  this  state- 
ment will  help  to  accomplish  that.  In  addi- 
tion, however,  the  federal  government  should 
take  the  following  action  In  the  field  of  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  Justice : 

Improve  the  woefully  underfunded  correc- 
tions system.  The  percen'tage  of  "repeaters" 
Is  remarkably  high;  If  substantial  numbers 
of  offenders  were  rehabilitated,  the  crime 
rate  could  be  cut  significantly.  Facilities  for 
rehabilitation  of  drug  addicts  and  alcoholics 
convicted  of  crimes  should  be  vastly  In- 
creased. So  should  research  Into  better  meth- 
ods of  treating  these  problems.  The  social 
costs  of  our  past  failure  to  provide  such  re- 
medial programs  Is  Immense. 

Provide  funds  for  modernization  of  the 
court  system  at  all  levels. 

Expand  federal  aid  to  local  police,  but 
require  that  the  emphasis  be  on  police  re- 
cruitment, training,  research,  and  salaries, 
rather  than  on  equipment. 

Undertake  a  concerted  effort  to  diminish 
organized  crime — particularly  the  dealers  In 
hard  drugs. 

COAL    FOT7R:     RBCTtTT    TKK    BEVXNXnC    IMBAIAWCE 

State  and  local  governments  face  a  stead- 
ily worsening  financial  crisis.  Their  reve- 
nues are  falling  further  and  further  behind 
their  expenditures,  and  an  Increase  In  state 
and  local  tax  rates  Is  usually  political  stilclde. 
By  1976,  the  gap  between  expenditures  and 
revenues  at  the  local  and  state  level  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  In  the  area  of  $60  billion. 

The  federal  government  must  reepond  to 
this  crisis.  A  revenue-sharing  program  alone 
is  unlikely  to  cloee  the  gap,  since  the  pro- 
gram meet  widely  discussed  thus  far  would 
provide  states  and  localities  with  only  $6 
billion  per  year  by  1976.  The  moet  Important 
single  contribution  the  federal  government 
can  make  Is  to  ensure  a  growing  economy 
that  will  automatically  enhance  state  and 
local  tax  revenues.  (Economic  growth  alone 
accounted  for  more  than  55  per  cent  of  In- 
creased state  revenue  between  1966  and 
1968.) 

In  addition,  the  federal  government 
should  assume  the  state  and  local  costs  al 
certain  functions  which  have  to  do  with  na- 
tional problems.  We  have  already  recom- 
mended a  cash-assistance  scheme  and  na- 
tional health  Insurance,  which  would  replace 
the  current  public-assistance  and  Medicaid 
programs,  respectively.  When  our  recom- 
mended proposals  become  fully  effective,  the 
cost  now  ImjKDsed  by  these  latter  programs — 
$5.6  billion  to  states  and  localities  In  FT 
1970 — would  be  borne  entirely  by  the  federal 
government. 

Beyond  that,  state  and  local  government 
must  place  greater  reliance  on  their  own  tax 
base  and  on  more  equitable  tax  systems.  To 
encourage  this,  federal  programs  should  be 
designed  to  stimulate  greater  tax  effort,  tax 
reform,  and  structural  change  at  the  state 
and  local  levels.  With  the  prospect  of  addi- 
tional funds,  these  governments  will  be 
more  likely  to  undertake  politically  dlfllctilt 
reforms  than  they  would  be  In  the  absence 
of  such  Incentives. 

To  achieve  these  goals,  we  urge: 

A  revenue-sharing  program  for  states  and 
localities.  The  program's  payment  formula 
should  (a)  take  Into  account  need  as  well  as 
population,  (b)  ensure  that  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  funds  will  be  ]>assed  through 
to  the  cities,  and  (c)  reward  states  which 
make  a  relatively  greater  tax  effort  and 
which  raise  a  relatively  higher  proportion  of 
their  revenues  through  a  progressive  income 
tax. 

A  program  of  general  aid  to  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  available  only  to 
states  which  assume  at  least  55  per  cent  of 
the  costs  of  such  education  (In  the  average 
state  today,  the  state  pays  44  per  cent  of 
these  coets;  local  government  pays  the  rest) . 
States  paying  a  higher  percentage  cA  these 
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costs  would  receive  relatively  more  federal 
money.  By  providing  an  Incentive  for  states 
to  assume  a  greater  portion  of  the  co«t8  of 
public  education,  this  program  would  greatly 
relieve  the  pressure  on  overburdened  local 
property  taxes,  which  now  provide  the  rev- 
enues to  pay  the  lion's  share  of  these  ex- 
penses. The  funds  should  be  allocated  to 
eligible  states  primarily  on  the  baais  of 
need. 

A  revised  Model  Cities  firogram,  adequately 
funded,  which  should  be  changied  to  foctu 
on  entire  cities  rather  than  on  single  neigh- 
borhoods. As  an  incentive  for  wider  metro- 
politan planning,  a  single,  coordinated  appli- 
cation from  two  or  more  contigjuous  commu- 
nities should,  if  accepted,  be  rewarded  with 
funds  that  would  exceed  the  amotint  they 
would  have  received  through  separate  appli- 
oaUons.  Also,  grants  should  be  awarded  only 
on  condition  that  a  specified  percentage  of 
funds  would  be  spent  in  low-income  neigh- 
borhoods and  that  citizen  participation  In 
decision-making  would  be  assured. 

GOAL  FIVE :  paovnw  fob  MarrABT  SECtrarrT 

America  needs  sufficient  forces  and  tech- 
nology to  deter  foreign  attack.  However,  the 
advent  of  the  nuclear  age  has  rendered  every 
country  vulnerable  to  military  attack,  re- 
gardless of  how  much  or  how  little  It  spends 
for  national  security.  Any  level  of  spending 
requires  accepting  risks.  In  this  setting,  the 
following  are  needed  to  meet  our  national 
security  requirements: 

A  credible  "second  strtke"  strategic  capa- 
bUity  which  will  deter  military  attacks  by 
making  It  clear  to  potential  attackers  that 
they  will  themselves  suffer  unacceptable 
levels  of  damage  if  they  should  initiate  an 
attack  on  the  United  States. 

Adequate  general -purpose  forces  to  support 
our  commitments  to  allied  nations  whose 
own  security  Is  Important  to  American  In- 
terests. 

Sufficient  research  and  development  ac- 
tivity to  ensure  that  our  military  technology 
does  not  become  outmoded. 

These  needs  will  continue  to  require  multl- 
bllllon-doUar  expenditures,  even  with  pru- 
dent reductions  from  current  expenditure 
levels. 

GOAL  six:    MEET   rOREIGN  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCX 
OBLIGATIONS 

Modern  Industrialized  nations,  among 
which  America  stands  preeminent  cannot 
abandon  their  responsibility  to  the  develop- 
ing countries.  In  recent  years,  our  financial 
commitment  has  slackened  while  the  lesser 
developed  nations  have  grown  In  their  ability 
to  use  development  assistance  funds  In  a  pro- 
ductive way.  The  first  requirement  for  rapid 
International  development  Is  continued  vigor- 
ous expansion  of  world  trade.  This  will  be 
possible  only  If  advanced  countries  remove 
many  obstacles  to  the  growth  of  export  earn- 
ings for  less  developed  economies  and  en- 
courage the  flow  of  private  capital  to  these 
nations. 

Foreign  economic  assistance,  when  granted 
to  help  create  self-reliance  among  nations, 
can  also  contribute  directly  to  an  expanded 
world  economy  and  to  improved  prospects 
for  world  peace.  To  be  effective,  however,  our 
assistance  programs  mtist  be  restructured  and 
redirected.  Most  fundamentally,  the  entire 
program  must  be  based  on  a  less  visible  VS. 
role,  and  on  far  more  realistic  and  modest 
expectations  about  what  our  assistance  can 
accomplish.  Three  specific  changes  a—; 
needed: 

The  amount  of  official  U.S.  development  as- 
sistance funds  should  rise  from  Its  present 
level  of  0.28  percent  of  gross  national  product 
toward  a  goal  of  0.70  percent  of  ONP  by  1975. 
as  recommended  by  the  Pearson  Commission 
of  the  World  Bank. 

The  proportion  of  funds  channeled  through 
multilateral  institutions  such  as  the  World 
Bank  should  be  substantially  increased. 
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Tb«  form  of  eoonomlc  •aaiaXancm  tbould  t>« 
■hilt«d  to  gT«*t«r  uUUzAtlon  of  granu  and 
aoft  loAiia,  lea*  of  ti*nl  lo«na. 
in.  UQuaiuaDiTS  roB  ackbvimo  tks  ux  goals 

At  the  b«glnnlng  of  this  dlaciisalon,  we 
mentioned  t^ree  requirements  for  achlevlDg 
our  goalB.  These  requirements — to  repeat — 
are: 

Reordering  budget  prlorUles — that  is.  cut- 
ting spending  In  areas  of  lower  priority  and 
applying  thOM  funds  to  areas  of  higher 
priority. 

Increasing  tax  revenues — first  through 
aohlevlng  a  more  equitable  tax  system,  then 
through  higher  tax  ratee. 

BaorganlKlng  goTemment  structures  to 
bring  about  more  responslTe  and  effective 
deU^ery  of  programs  and  aerrlces. 

Perhaps  It  would  be  xiseful  to  discuss 
briefly  what  might  be  done  in  each  of  these 


Our  analysis  of  present  budget  priorities 
suggesu  several  categories  where  cuts  can 
be  made: 

Agricultural  subsidy  programs  could  wisely 
be  out  by  11.3  billion  between  now  and  1976. 
In  Its  place,  however,  farm  residents  should 
be  provided  with  expanded  non-farm  Job 
opportunities,  backed  up  by  Inoome  assur- 
ances through  the  cash  assistance  program 
described  on  page  11. 

Federal  highway  subsidies  could  be  re- 
duced by  about  11  billion  by  1976.  with  these 
funds  applied  to  the  more  urgent  need  for 
mass  transit. 

Still  more  could  be  saved  by  reducing  ex- 
penditures for  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  pub- 
lic works  projects  (currently  61.4  billion), 
merchant  marine  subsidies  0330  million), 
and  the  SST  (»a7S  mllUon) . 

Dwarfing  all  of  the  above,  however.  U  a 
potential  reduction  In  military  spending  by 
1976  of  about  $30  billion,  most  of  which 
should  occtir  during  the  next  two  years.  Such 
a  reduction  could  be  achieved  through  the 
following  actions: 

A  substantial  further  reduction  from  cur- 
rent VS.  mlUtary  spending  In  Vietnam, 
which  now  accounts  for  $13  billion  of  the 
$73  bUllon  defense  budget. 

Persuading  ovir  allies  m  Kurope  and  Asia 
to  assvune  a  larger  share  of  defense  costs  In 
those  areas. 

Elimination  of  waatefuliy  duplicative  stra- 
tegic deterrent  forcea  and  a  osMatlon  of  at- 
tempts to  build  unnecessary  strategic  de- 
fense systems,  such  as  Safeguard. 

■llmlnatlon  (without  replacement)  of  sys- 
tems rendered  impotent,  and  therefore  obso- 
lete, by  changing  tecbnology. 

Improved  management  and  operating  ef- 
ficiencies. 

All  of  these  reductions  can  be  accom- 
pllahed  without  tbreatanlng  the  goal  of  pro- 
viding for  adequate  national  security  against 
military  threats. 

Reduction  In  defense  expenditures  should 
be  accompanied  by  a  planned  program  of 
reconversion  which  would  provide  Income  as- 
sistance, relocation  allowances,  training  and 
Jobs  at  similar  skLlll  levels  for  workers  laid  off 
because  of  cutb«kcks  in  defsnse  spending. 

Kven  assuming  that  all  oT  these  proposed 
budget  cuts  can  be  (fleeted,  however,  more 
funds  will  be  needed  If  we  are  to  move  far 
towards  meeting  our  goals.  This  brings  us  to 
our  second  requirement — increasing  tax  rev- 
snuesw  We  estimate  that  a  rise  of  about  10 
par  cent  in  individual  and  oorporata  Inrooirte 
taxes  will  be  needed.  OMuming  tfi*t  t>is  ex- 
penditure lyuts  suggested  above  (pagta  20 
31)    ars  made.  For  every  n 


dollar  reduction  not  achieved,  taxes  will  have 
to  be  Increased  oorrespondlngly.  These  tax 
Inereaaes  should  not  be  undertaken  immedi- 
ately becaqse  tiMy  might  interfere  with  re- 
storation of  full  employment.  B^it  they  will 
be  req\ilred  by  the  middle  of  the  oocnlng 
five-year  period.  Tax  increases  will  become 
more  feasible  poUtloaay  Lf  the  public  be- 
comes  convinced    that    the    tax    system    Is 
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equitable.  Thus,  reform  of  the  tax  struc- 
ture— to  eliminate  the  Lnequltlea — must  be- 
conoe  a  first  line  of  attack. 

As  for  our  third  requirement — reorganiza- 
tion of  governmental  structures — let  us  first 
review  some  of  the  major  reforms  already 
mentioned  in  our  discussion  of  goals.  They 
call  for  the  federal  government  to: 

Rationalise  the  process  by  which  the  fed- 
eral budget  Is  assembled  and  open  that  proc- 
ess to  broader  public  scrutiny. 

Provide  financial  Incentives  la)  for  states 
to  rely  on  graduated  state  Income  taxes,  and 
(b)  for  individual  communities  to  Join  to- 
gether for  area-wide  planning. 

Place  all  of  the  responsibility  for  adnxln- 
Istratlon  and  financing  of  the  proposed  in- 
come-maintenance program  In  the  hands  of 
the  federal  government. 

Take  measures  that  would  help  to  achieve 
a  better  and  more  widely  available  delivery 
of  health  services. 

Effect  changes  that  would  bring  more  In- 
vestment funds  Into  the  mortgage  market 
and  .streamline  the  federally  subsidized  hous- 
ing programs. 

Other  retorms — many  of  them  Involving  no 
expenditure  at  all — must  also  be  sought  if 
the  government  is  to  become  more  effective. 
Among  them  would  be: 

A  requirement  that  municipalities  provide 
bousmg  for  low-  and  moderate- Inoooae  resi- 
dents as  a  condition  of  their  receiving  fed- 
eral aid. 

Provisions  to  allow  citizens  to  participate 
cneaningfully  In  the  design  of  programs  that 
directly  affect  them. 

Asalgnment  of  a  higher  priority  to  con- 
sumer affairs  in  the  federal  government,  as 
well  as  stronger  enforcement  of  regulations 
and  laws  in  this  area. 

Stricter  federal  legislation  against  environ- 
mental pollution,  along  with  stronger  en- 
forcement of  existing  laws. 

A  restructuring  of  the  faxoily  planning 
asaistance  program  to  ensure  that  tbeae  serv- 
ices can  be  obtained  by  all  who  desire  them. 

The  reforms  listed  here  are  meant  to  be 
suggestive,  not  comprehensive.  They  are  in- 
tended to  demonstrate  directions  that  the 
federal  government  should  take.  Their  pur- 
pose. In  each  case,  is  to  assure  that  programs 
and  laws  serve  the  ends  for  which  they  were 
devised. 

Without  such  reforms,  we  risk  simply 
throwing  money  away,  or  worse,  achieving 
undesirable  results.  Ooverumental  bureauc- 
racy must  be  made  as  efficient  and  respon- 
sive as  poattUe.  Most  of  the  major  new  pro- 
gram tnltlttves  we  have  recommended  which 
will  cost  large  sums  of  money — National 
Health  Insurance,  a  cash  sssmtsnce  pro- 
gram, revenue  sharing.  Including  general 
aid  to  education — require  very  simple  ad- 
mlnlstratlTe  mechanisms.  The  federal  gov- 
enunent  role  in  these  programs  Is  almost 
completely  that  of  collecting  and  dispensing 
monies. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  reform,  how- 
ever, is  a  change  in  our  attitude  towards 
the  futiire.  Amrerlca  must  begin  to  plan 
consciously  for  the  future  needs  of  its  pop- 
ulation; muddling  through  Is  no  longer  good 
enough.  Such  an  emphasis  on  looking  ahead 
permeates  this  entire  document:  this  Is  why 
we  adopted  s  five  year  rather  than  the  tradi- 
tional one  year  budget  fran>ework. 

But  even  five  years  Is  a  short  time.  We 
most  embrace  the  future  with  a  fraahneas  of 
imagination,  a  national  consciousness  open 
to  new  Ideas  and  concepts.  We  nrust  be  will- 
ing to  readjust  preconceived  Ideas  to  meet 
changes  the  retnalnder  of  this  century  will 
surely  bring.  Adjusting  to  these  changes,  the 
nature  at  which  can  now  only  dimly  be 
peroetved.  wm  require  thinking  on  a  new 
scale — and  a  greater  winingneas  to  commit 
our  vast  iesuun.es  to  pahUe  purposes. 

THX    WILZ.    TO    ACT 

There  Is  little  room  for  doubt  about  our 
ability  to  reach  the  goals  we  have  outlined. 
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The  economy  can  supply  the  reeourcea  whUe 
preaervlng  the  freedom  of  enterprise  that  has 
made  it  the  envy  of  the  world.  The  govern- 
ment, properly  reformed,  can  deliver  the 
servlcea.  The  programs  we  have  suggested  are 
not  revoluUonary  or.  in  most  cases  even 
new.  Most  have  been  discussed  in  this  country 
for  years,  and  many  have  long  been  public 
policy  in  Western  European  nations. 

The  one  remaining  question  concerns  our 
national  will.  Whenever  there  has  been  the 
pro^>ect  of  a  budget  surplus,  Americans  have 
tradlUonaUy  choaen  the  fruiu  of  tax  reduc- 
tions In  preference  to  the  support  of  do- 
mestic needs  with  public  funds.  WUl  we  toon 
be  ready  to  make  the  sacrifices — partlcxilarly 
In  the  form  of  higher  taxes — that  will  be 
needed  to  reach  our  goaU?  If  not,  we  may 
later  lament  it.  We  must  forge  the  national 
commitment  and  see  It  through. 


REVENUE  SHARING 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

or  vxw  Tosjc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  8. 1971 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  SUtes 
and  cities  of  this  country  are  desperately 
in  need  of  financial  assistance  to  meet 
their  needs.  The  State  legislature  of  my 
home  SUte  of  New  York  Is  calling  upon 
the  Federal  Government  to  make  funds 
available  to  meet  some  of  its  urgent  prob- 
lems. I  support  that  effort  and  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  New  York  State  Legislature 
requesting  tax-sharing  moneys  be  made 
available: 

Joijrr  RxsoLUTioN  No.  a 

Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  Turk  calling  upon  the  Ckjngrwe 
of  the  United  States  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  take  prompt  action  to  implement 
proposals  for  a  system  of  direct  federal  tax- 
sharing  payments  to  states 

Whereas,  In  recent  years  the  challenges  of 
modem-day  America  have  required  state  and 
local  governments  to  increase  their  expeodi- 
turea  at  a  rate  greater  than  federal  spending 
for  domestic  purposes;  and 

Whereas,  The  growth  In  state  and  local 
taxation  per  capita  has  out  paced  the  growth 
in  federal  taxation  per  capita  In  recent  years; 
and 

Whereas.  State  and  local  governments  are 
better  equipped  to  determine  how  their  needs 
can  beet  be  met  and  what  formulas  should 
be  used  in  the  distribution  of  available  funds; 
and 

Whereas,  the  federal  government  Is  cur- 
renUy  taking  such  a  Urge  share  of  the  pco- 
ducuve  wealth  of  this  naUon  through  fed- 
eral taxation  that  state  and  local  go  ^em- 
menu  are  increasingly  unable  to  find  equi- 
table and  non-conflscatory  revenue  measures 
to  produce  the  funds  neceaaary  to  finance 
programs  under  their  own  control;  and 

Whereas.  The  burden  for  innovation  in 
(kMnestlc  programs,  under  our  federal  system, 
raets  with  the  states  rather  than  with  the 
federal  government;   now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Legialalure  at  the  staU 
of  New  York  calls  upon  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Statea  and  the  federal  government  to 
take  prompt  action  to  impiement  proposals 
for  a  systsna  of  direct  federal  tax-sharing 
payments  to  the  states,  so  that  the  state 
govsmments  will  be  able  to  provide  vital 
il<si>esili  programs  which  are  now  beyond 
thatr  financial  mssn*  and  so  that  the  states 
may  a^dst  local  govemmenu  to  exerdse 
their  proper  responslbUltlss.  parUciUarly  in 
the   fields  of  education.   transportaUon,  en- 
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yiionmental  protection  and  social  servloes; 
Ukd  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  any  such  shared  revenues 
tbat  are  provided  to  the  states  and  local 
governments  not  be  earmarked  for  specific 
pgjposes  and  functions;   and  be  it  further 

Besolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Majority  Leader,  Minorly  Leader 
and  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker, 
jillnorlty  Leader  and  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Bspresentatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
Dnlted  States,  and  to  each  member  of  the 
Coogrees  from  the  state  of  New  York. 
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REPRESENTATIVE  MOORHEAD  SAYS 
BRITISH  DEALT  WITH  ROLLS- 
ROYCE  BETTER  THAN  UNITED 
STATES  HANDLED  LOCKHEED 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PXNNSYLVAMLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  8, 1971 

Mr,  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
news  of  the  weekend  brought  us  face  to 
face,  once  again,  with  a  business  failure 
and  the  name  of  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp. 

This  time  it  was  the  prestigious  Rolls- 
Royce,  Ltd.,  that  found  Itself  In  receiver- 
ship, mainly  because  of  its  inability  to 
produce  engines  for  the  Lockheed  Tri- 
Star  airliner. 

Rolls  had  bid  for  the  Lockheed  con- 
tract and  won  on  the  basds  of  an  unusual- 
ly low  bid.  Parenthetically,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  Lockheed  got  the  C-5A 
contract  on  the  basis  of  a  very  low  bid 
for  the  mammoth  plane. 

But  the  interesting  facet  of  this  whole 
adventure  is  how  the  British  government 
of  Prime  Minister  Heath  reacted  to  the 
financial  failure  of  its  largest  defense 
supplier  and  a  firm  whose  stability  and 
prestige  is  a  cornerstone  of  the  British 
economy. 

Heath  moved  quickly  to  take  over  the 
operation  of  the  firm.  There  was  no  hag- 
gling over  how  much  money  should  be 
paid  to  Rolls-Royce  to  "ball  it  out"  of 
its  problems. 

It  appears  to  me  as  if  the  British  reac- 
tion to  their  dilemma  was  far  more  re- 
sponsible than  a  similar  American  re- 
sponse when  Lockheed,  blending  incom- 
petency with  greed,  proved  incapable  of 
fulfilling  the  C-5A  contract  and  faced 
bankruptcy. 

We  are  making  plans  to  give  money 
to  Lockheed  when  we  should  be  assum- 
ing their  assets  on  the  basis  of  default. 

We  now  own  the  plants  that  produce 
the  C-5.  I  know  of  defense  contractors 
who  would  rush  to  assume  the  C-5  con- 
tract and  who  would  probably  do  a  much 
better  Job. 

The  les.son  here  is  plain,  and  that  is  no 
pun.  The  British  decisive  takeover  of  a 
failing  Rolls-Royce  is  a  much  more  en- 
lightened, pragmatic,  and  well-reasoned 
decision  than  the  Defense  Department's 
scheme  to  bully  Congress  into  giving 
I/Kkheed  unknown  millions  in  reward 
for  their  failure.  We  should  mirror  our 
English  cousins  in  this  regard  and  not 
shilly-shally  with  propping  up  defense 
contractors. 

CXVU 134— Part  2  "^ 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday,  February  8, 1971 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  column 
written  by  Mr.  James  J.  Kllpatrick  that 
appeared  in  the  Evening  Star  of  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  on  Thursday,  February  4, 
1971,  is  a  follow-up  to  the  publicity  given 
a  news  conference  over  a  year  ago  re- 
garding the  findings  of  a  cigarette  re- 
search program. 

As :  ou  know,  Mr.  Kllpatrick  is  a  highly 
respected  reporter  and  columnist. 

I  have  long  felt  that  only  one  side  of 
tills  question  is  presented  and  that  much 
of  the  statistical  data  has  been  mislead- 
ing, and  sometimes  of  doubtful  validity. 

Too  often  we  react  with  haste  on  the 
basis  of  very  limited  information.  I  feel 
that  every  question  relating  to  basic  laws 
should  be  carefully  evaluated  as  to  their 
validity.  I  think  the  article  by  Mr.  Kll- 
patrick speaks  for  itself  on  this  point. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Case  of  thi  Changing  Report  on 

Smoking 

(By  James  J.  Kllpatrick) 

A  year  has  passed  since  the  American  Can- 
cer Society  caUed  a  press  conference  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria,  turned  on  the  floodlights, 
and  trumpeted  the  long-awaited  findings 
of  Dr.  Oscar  Auerbach  and  Dr.  E.  Cuyler  Ham- 
mond on  the  effects  of  cigarette  smoking  on 
dogs.  It  is  an  appropriate  time  to  take  an 
anniversary  look. 

In  the  field  of  lung  cancer  research,  the 
Auerbach-Hammond  paper  probably  ranked 
as  the  most  Important  paper  of  the  year. 
Surely  it  was  the  most  publicized.  The  two 
Investigators  had  devoted  three  years  to  their 
work;  their  study  had  cost  some  $750,000, 
half  of  it  In  federal  funds;  this  was  under- 
stood to  be  the  breakthrough  moment  the 
tobacco  Industry,  the  consuming  public,  and 
the  medical  profession  hswl  been  waiting  for. 

In  its  press  release  of  Feb.  5.  1970.  the 
Cancer  Society  said : 

"For  the  first  time,  scientists  have  pro- 
duced lung  cancer  in  a  significantly  large 
experimental  animal" — and  note  this  next 
phrase  carefully — "as  a  result  of  heavy  ciga- 
rette smoking.  The  lung  cancer  was  produced 
In  a  group  of  pure-bred  beagle  dogs  by  hav- 
ing them  smoke  non-filtered  cigarettes  .  .  . 
'Invasive'  tumors  (cancer)  was  found  in  12 
of  the  heavy -smoker  dogs. . .  ." 

This  flat  assertion  of  catisallty  was  front- 
page news  around  the  world.  The  attendant 
publicity  contributed  to  the  action  of  Con- 
gress, In  March,  requiring  a  more  stringent 
warning  on  cigarette  packages  and  banning 
all  cigarette  advertising  from  TV  and  radio. 
Efforts  of  the  tobacco  industry  to  obtain  an 
independent  sclentlflc  review  of  the  Auer- 
bach-Hammond findings  were  rejected  by 
the  Cancer  Society.  After  a  while  the  story 
passed  out  of  the  news. 

Some  curious  things  have  happened.  This 
milestone  paper  first  was  offered  to  the  pres- 
tigious New  England  Journal  of  Medicine, 
where  It  was  rejected  by  reason  of  the  Wal- 
dorf publicity.  Then  It  was  offered  to  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
where  it  was  again  rejected,  this  time,  on 
the  Judgment  of  a  reviewing  panel  that  the 
paper  did  not  meet  the  Journal's  standards. 
On  June  24,  the  authore  read  their  papers 
before  a  session  of  the  AMA  in  Chicago. 
Finally  a  much  revised  version  of  their  re- 
port made  It  to  publication  in  the  December 


issue  of  "Archives  of  Environmental  Med- 
icine." 

The  circumstances  of  publication  were  in 
themselves  curious.  Dr.  Auerbach  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  magazine's  editorial  board. 

The  final  published  version  Is  most  curious 
of  all.  The  Waldorf  causality  has  vanished. 
The  two  authors  make  no  claim  whatever 
that  they  "produced  lung  cancer  ba  a  result 
of  heavy  cigarette  smoking."  They  no  longer 
say — as  they  said  in  June — that  such  a  pur- 
pose was  even  a  goal  of  their  re&earch.  The 
12  "cancerous"  dogs  of  the  February  press 
release  have  gone  through  a  sea  change. 
Early  squamous  cell  bronchial  carcinomas  of 
mlcroscopie  size  were  detected  in  two  dogs 
only. 

In  February,  a  group  of  eight  non-smok- 
ing dogs  had  been  described  as  "controls.'' 
By  December,  these  had  become  merely 
"Group  N."  Remarkably,  two  of  the  eight — 
or  25  percent  of  those  who  never  smoked  at 
all — developed  microscopic  non-lnvaslve  tu- 
mors. The  authors  acknowledge  they  were 
"surprised"  at  this  finding. 

A  close  comparison  of  the  Waldorf  version, 
the  Chicago  version  and  the  final  version 
discloses  dozens  of  textual  changes.  The  net 
effect  Is  that  of  a  soft  pedal  descending  on 
a  muffled  cadenza.  Competent  medical  critics 
say  that  the  published  paper,  while  persua- 
sive, simply  is  not  of  landmark  dimensions. 
It  offers  no  basis  for  the  extravagant  claims 
of  a  year  ago. 

If  President  Nixon  has  his  way.  Congress 
will  earmark  (100  million  in  the  next  few 
years  for  cancer  research.  A  substantial  sum 
doubtless  would  be  Invested  in  efforts  by 
other  Investigators  to  replicate  the  Auer- 
bach-Hammond study  with  adequate  con- 
trols and  meticulous  animal  profiles.  In  a 
nation  of  45  million  smokers,  proof  of  cau- 
sality Is  the  indispensable  first  step  toward 
finding  the  specific  carcinogen.  If  It  exists,  in 
the  cigarette.  Forget  the  fanfare.  We  are  not 
at  that  point  yet. 


ABDICATION  OF  POVERTY  BY  THE 
MODERN  CHURCH 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOOXBIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8, 1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  many 
instances  spokesmen  of  the  welfare  ac- 
tivists— the  self-appointed  poverty  lead- 
ers and  advocates  of  social  justice  by 
force  of  law,  bear  titles  or  identification 
associating  themselves  with  churches  or 
religious  bodies. 

The  fervor  of  some  of  tlie  tax-free 
religionists  to  induce  higher  taxes  and 
enlarge  the  poverty  base  by  blaming  the 
Government  or  the  working  people  must 
be  accepted  by  the  people  as  an  admis- 
sion by  the  organized  church  of  its  in- 
adequacies and  capitulation  of  its  chari- 
table responsibilities. 

What  more  pronounced  moral  role  can 
there  be  for  the  church  than  to  mini.ster 
to  the  hungry  and  thirsty?  Where  should 
charity  begin?  Should  not  all  gratitude 
for  gifts  go  to  God  and  not  to  Caesar? 

If  the  organized  church  with  its  bil- 
lions of  tax-free  enteiprises  were  to 
channel  its  efforts  to  aid  the  poor,  the 
distressed,  tlie  sick  and  needy,  there 
might  well  be  fewer  captives  in  the  wel- 
fare mire  and  there  would  be  more  pop- 
ular support  for  the  organized  church 
retaining  tax-free  status. 
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For  the  church  and  its  spokesmen  to 
blame  poverty  on  the  people  and  Gov- 
ernment is  like  the  priest  washing  his 
hands  as  a  s>-mbol  of  sclf-puriflcatlon 
and  abolition  of  responsibility. 

In  lieu  of  helping  to  feed  the  masses, 
the  organized  church  pursues  political 
action,  lobbying,  and  gigantic  building 
programs  which  set  the  stage  for  nation- 
alization of  the  faith  by  acceptance  of 
Federal  funds.  Some  churches  now  ac- 
tively engage  in  name  calling  and  finger 
pointing  to  cover  up  their  Inadequacies, 
yet  would  claim  a  right  to  compete  with 
taxpaying  free  enterprising  businesses. 

Thus  far,  to  escape  Federal  controls, 
the  same  churches  invoke  separation  of 
church  and  state — but  for  how  long, 
when  they  allow  tliemselves  to  be  used 
as  political  agencies. 

Church -supported,  tax-exempt  schools 
would  accept  taxpayers'  money  for  edu- 
cation segregated  by  faith.  Yet,  they  sup- 
port legal  attacks  against  independent 
schools  in  Southern  States  to  deny  tax 
exemption  for  education  segregated  by 
race.  Segregation  in  one  instance  is 
sought  to  he  justified  to  perpetuate  a 
faith  In  the  other  race  and  custom. 

In  another  example,  the  tax-exempt 
status  of  a  religious  afflUate  is  under  at- 
tack for  being  under  the  control  of  and 
used  as  a  propaganda  pawn  of  a  foreign 
government. 

As  some  religious  organizations  and 
their  oligarchic  spokesmen  turn  their 
backs  on  the  teachings  of  Ood.  the  poor 
suffer  severalfold  by  the  failings  of  the 
modem  church:  Inflation  induced  by  the 
tax-exempt  church  spendings,  and  high- 
er taxes. 

Where  is  there  a  church  that  can  long 
endure  without  making  its  contribution 
to  society  by  fulfilling  its  mission  to  the 
poor? 

The  Impoverished  cry  out  for  help  but 
are  told  to  go  see  Caesar.  Charity  is  un- 
known in  an  ungodly  nation. 

Tbougb  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men 
and  angels  and  have  not  charity.  I  am  be- 
come as  sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling  cym- 
bal.— 1  Corinthians  13:  1. 

And  now  abtdeth  faith,  hope,  charity,  these 
three:  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  charity. — 
1  Corinthians  13:  13. 

The  apostate  church  has  revised  the 
Scriptures  by  concluding  that  It  Is  more 
blessed  to  receive  than  to  give. 

Is  charity  the  duty  of  Caesar  or  the 
work  of  God  through  His  church?  See 
Matthew  22:  21. 

I  include  several  related  news  clip- 
pings which  foUow: 

(From   the   Washington  Post.  Feb.   7.    1871 1 

Thk  WEL.rAitx  TtDK — A  HuMAM  Cusia 

(By  Nick  Kotz) 

Bertha  Hernandez  supported  h«r  family  in 
the  alums  of  Houston,  Tex.,  for  IS  year*  on 
the  strength  of  her  back  and  her  ability  to 
turn  out  spotless  laundry  for  th«  ladles  In 
the  suburbs.  The  tiny  liexlcan-Americ&n 
woman  raised  three  sons  by  working  seven 
days  a  week,  earning  $30  to  $4S  when  busi- 
ness was  good. 

She  never  went  near  a  welfare  ofDce  untU 
1968,  for  a  number  of  reasons:  Under  Texas 
welfare  regulations,  she  made  too  much 
money.  She  knew  the  state  seldom  helped 
"her  people."  The  presence  of  a  husband 
further  dlaqualined  her  for  public  welfare, 
•ven  though  be  drifted  In  and  out  of  the 
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household  and  only  occasionally  contributed 
a  few  dollars  earned  by  moving  furniture  or 
digging  ditches.  And  she  was  proud. 

But  in  1968,  a  national  tide  reached  Bertha 
Hernandez. 

The  tide  was  a  phenomenon  of  the  'flOs. 
The  civil  rights  movement  began  to  show 
that  in  many  cases  poverty  was  the  result 
of  discrimination  and  therefore  not  a  per- 
sonal Bin.  The  war  against  poverty  further 
dramatized  the  problems.  Federal  court  de- 
cisions challenged  welfare  agencies  to  justify 
why  they  arbitrarily  excluded  poor  families 
from  payments.  The  easy  entry,  low-skilled 
jobs  in  the  central  cities  began  to  shrink 
with  automation  and  the  growth  of  suburbs. 
Inflation  began  to  make  It  Imposslbls  to  raise 
an  urban  family  of  four  on  M5  a  week.  Tele- 
vision convinced  the  poor  that  the  nation 
retUy  might  care  about  them. 

For  Mrs.  Hernandez,  personal  circumstan- 
ces helped  make  the  decision:  her  age.  a 
final  breakup  of  her  18-year  marriage,  the 
accumulated  wear  and  tear  of  scrubbing  and 
ironing  seven  days  a  week. 

"I  was  too  proud  before."  Mrs.  Hernandez 
says,  "but  the  migraine  headaches  got  just 
too  bad." 

She  went  to  the  Texas  State  Welfare  De- 
partment office  that  October  and  signed  up 
for  >38  SO  a  week  under  the  Aid  for  Depend- 
ent Children  (AFDC)  program. 

Thus  the  four  members  of  the  Hernandez 
family  became  a  statistic  in  what  President 
Nixon  has  called  a  national  scandal — the 
crisis  In  welfare. 

In  Texas.  AFDC  rolls  have  doubled  in  the 
two  years  since  Mrs.  Hernandez's  family  be- 
came recipients.  Nationally,  in  the  same  two- 
year  period.  AFDC  rolls  have  gone  from  six 
million  to  nine  million  recipients.  Today,  al- 
most 10  per  cent  of  the  nation's  children  are 
being  supported  by  welfare.  In  1968.  AFDC 
welfare  payments  cost  taxpayers  03. S  billion. 
Today,  the  cost  is  t5.3  billion  annually,  with 
the  federal  government  paying  93.9  bUllon 
and  state  and  local  government  footing  the 
balance. 

Some  state  and  local  oOlcials.  unprepared 
for  the  new  tide  or  unwilling  to  appropriate 
funds  to  meet  It.  say  the  program  la  pushing 
them  toward  bankruptcy. 

Similar  welfare  programs  operate  for  tb« 
aged,  the  disabled  and  the  blind,  but  the 
AFDC  program,  with  accompanying  Medic- 
aid benefits,  accounts  for  most  of  the  rising 
cost  and  numbers. 

IN     MASS    CONTUSION 

'Oxir  welfare  funding  is  In  mass  confusion. 
oxix  recipient  rolls  are  growing  by  10.000 
monthly."  Texas  Gov.  Preston  Smith  told  his 
state  legislature  last  month.  His  answer: 
fund  the  state's  share  of  Mrs.  Hernandez's 
AFDC  check  for  only  10  more  months,  mean- 
while beseeching  the  federal  government  to 
take  over  the  entl'e  program. 

The  present  AFDC  program  has  "degraded 
the  poor  and  defrauded  the  taxpayer."  said 
President  Nixon.  His  solution:  the  proposed 
Family  Assistance  Program,  "the  most  com- 
prehensive and  far-reaching  effort  to  reform 
social  welfare  in  nearly  four  decades." 

Mr.  Nixon's  plan,  now  before  Congress. 
would  provide  more  federal  funds  to  reduce 
the  state's  share  (32  per  cent  In  Texas)  of 
Mrs.  Hernandez's  1154  monthly  welfare 
check,  on  which  she  is  suppwrtmg  Rudy.  17, 
PhlMp.  13.  and  Robert.  10.  But  the  President's 
proposal  would  not  add  a  penny  to  her  check, 
since  Mrs.  Hernandez's  payment  already  ex- 
ceeds the  tl.600  annual  (tl33  monthly  fed- 
eral guarantee  of  the  program  for  a  four- 
member  family. 

In  fact,  payments  to  those  now  on  AFDC 
would  rlss  in  only  the  seven  Southern  states 
that  now  pay  less  than  (1.600  annually,  while 
36  other  states.  Including  Texas,  would  con 
tlnue  providing  support  at  leas  than  the  offi- 
cial federal  poverty  line  and  less  than  their 
own  sstabllshad  standards  of  need. 
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Since  all  the  Hernandez  children  are  of 
school  age  the  Family  Assutonce  Plan  wouW 
require  Mrs  Hernandez  to  accept  either  job 
training  or  jobs  offered  her  at  a  minimum 
wage  of  at  least  HSO  an  hour.  If  she  found  a 
job,  she  could  still  keep  part  of  her  welfare 
check  "as  a  work  incentive."  but  not  oecss- 
sar»ly  as  much  as  present  welfare  regulaliooi 
would  permit  her  to  keep  if  she  were  work- 
ing now. 

13,920     MAXIMUM 

The  Nixon  plan  also  would  provide,  for  the 
first  time,  federal  income  supplements  to  12 
million  persons  in  families  of  "the  working 
poor,"  permitting  up  to  •1.600  in  federal  aid 
to  boost  their  total  incomes  to  a  maximum 
of  $3,920. 

In  the  eyes  of  many  angry  taxpayers  and 
politicians.  Mrs.  Hernandez  and  people  like 
her  are  lazy,  cheaters,  breeders  of  illegitimate 
children  and  riders  in  welfare  Cadillacs.  To 
sympathetic  liberals,  she  Is  the  product  of  a 
culture  of  poverty  that  has  trapped  25  mil- 
lion Americans  at  the  bottom  of  this  most 
affluent  society. 

Mrs.  Hernandez's  life  does  not  fit  tradl- 
uonai  welfare  myths,  but  her  attitudes  and 
recent  actions  are  Indicative  of  the  nevr  aspi- 
rations of  the  welfare  poor. 

Growing  up  In  the  generations-rooted  pov- 
erty of  the  Soutbwest's  Mexican-Americans, 
she  never  finished  the  sixth  grade  In  school. 
Of  her  $154  monthly  welfare  check,  $30  goes 
for  rent  in  overcrowded  public  housing  and 
$37  for  food  stamps  "that  don't  stretch  a 
whole  month."  When  the  children  need 
shoes,  she  bakes  and  sells  pies;  when  Rudy 
wanted  to  study  the  clarinet,  she  traded  out 
$40  worth  of  laundry  work  for  a  used  one. 
She  states  forcefully  that  "my  middle-class 
concerns  include  group  therapy,"  which  she 
believes  Is  helping  Philip  with  emotional 
difficulties. 

And  she  Is  no  longer  ashamed  of  welfare. 
Although  she  doesn't  look  the  part,  she  1b 
even  blossoming  as  a  community  leader  "to 
help  people  get  the  right  to  a  decent  life." 
Less  than  five  feet  tall,  a  dumpy  UtUe  woman 
with  long  brown  hair,  she  appears  older  than 
her  43  years.  She  wore  an  apron  when  timidly 
attending  her  first  welfare  rights  meeting. 
Now  she  sits  on  three  commumty  boards,  U 
determined  that  other  poor  people  get  on 
welfare,  that  benefits  be  raised,  and  that  the 
P'lor  t)e  permitted  full  access  to  education 
and  all  the  benefits  of  an  affluent  society. 

Bertha  Hernandez,  welfare  statistic,  sym- 
bolizes a  new  movement  In  this  country — a 
movement  regarded  both  by  critics  and  ad- 
vocates as  a  welfare  revolution. 

Strangely  enough  knowledgeable  critics  of 
the  spiralling  welfare  rolls  and  advocates  of 
expanded  government  aid  for  the  poor  agree 
closely  about  most  of  the  long-term  and 
short-term  causes  of  the  welfare  revolution. 

Conservative  welfare  commissioners  such 
as  Burton  Hackney  of  Texas  and  William 
Sterret  of  Indiana  agree,  for  example,  with 
much  of  the  analysis  given  by  Richard 
Cloward.  a  professor  at  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity School  of  Social  Work  and  resident 
philosopher  for  the  national  welfare  rights 
movement : 

A  25-year  migration  of  unskilled  black, 
brown  and  white  poor  from  rural  areas  to 
the  cities  created  a  vast  pool  of  eligible  poor 
people  who  originally  came  to  cities  seeking 
work  and  a  better  life.  Uoi\.  worked  at  memal 
Jobs,  survived  off  the  charity  of  relaUves  or 
lived  by  their  own  wits,  hustling  in  the 
swelling  ghettoes.  Their  economic  plight 
worsened  as  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  grew 
fewer  and  industry  moved  out  of  the  central 
cities  into  the  suburbs. 

At  this  point,  unemployed  men  began  de- 
serting their  growing  families  in  record  num- 
bers and  the  scene  was  set  for  a  welfare 
explosion.  And  then  the  political  climate 
forced  open  the  welfare  system,  which  had 
been  tlghUy  guarded  until  this  point  by  an 
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ingenious  set  of  federal,  state  and  local  re- 
strictive practices. 

"The  50's  were  a  period  of  calm  in  the 
citlei  so  there  was  no  pressure  to  open  the 
rolls  "  say  Prof.  Cloward,  "but  the  riot-torn 
60's  were  a  dltferent  matter.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment responded  through  lU  intervention 
^  try  to  deal  with  the  turbulence  in  the 
cities  Tue  palltical  respcnse  and  the  over- 
whelmingly important  force  was  the  antl- 
noverty  program— the  Vistas,  legal  services, 
community  action  agencies— that's  what 
spawned  the  welfare  rights  movement. 

"The  recent  rise  In  the  rolls  Is  chiefly  a 
oolltlcal  phenomenon,  not  an  economic  one. 
The  urban  blacks  couldn't  gain  housing, 
education  or  Jobs,  but  they  now  had  poUtl- 
cai  power,  particularly  with  the  National 
Democratic  administrations,  and  they  did 
ealn  welfare.  FlnaUy.  the  present  recession 
cunt  at  a  time  when  resuictive  (welfare) 
practices  had  collapsed  all  over  the  country." 
The  "welfare  crisis'  today  comes  in  large 
part  because  in  the  past  most  families  tech- 
nically eligible  for  welfare  were,  in  fact,  arbl- 
trarUy  excluded  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  In 
the  past  few  years,  court  decisions  and  new 
federal  regulations  have  taken  the  position 
yist  If  a  family  meets  the  standard  that  Its 
children  are  needy  and  there  Is  no  fraud.  It 
has  to  be  granted  welfare  status  If  It  wants  It. 
For  the  first  time,  welfare  clients  had 
lawyers  representing  their  cause,  and  restric- 
tive welfare  department  regulations  and 
practices  came  tumbUng  down  In  a  torrent 
of  Supreme  Court  and  lower  federal  court  de- 
cisions. 

The  Supreme  Court  knocked  out  the  so- 
called  "man  In  the  house"  rule,  by  which 
welfare  departments  summarily  cut  off  AFDC 
families  whenever  welfare  Investigators 
found  a  man  living  with  or  visiting  an  AFDC 
mother. 

Next,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  imcon- 
stitutlonal  the  one-year  residency  require- 
ment by  which  states  and  counties  kept 
newly  arrived  migrants  from  benefits. 

The  Supreme  Court  then  invalidated  the 
vague  'unsuitable  home"  device  by  which 
Southern  stales  had  purged  thousands  of 
welfare  families  from  the  rolls  on  grounds 
that  mothers  were  not  caring  properly  for 
their  children  and  home. 

Lower  federal  courts  eliminated  the  "step- 
father responsibility  rule."  under  which  a 
stepfather  was  required  to  assume  financial 
responsibility  for  his  wife's  AFDC -supported 
children  from  an  earlier  marriage. 

New  HEW  regulations,  backed  up  by  the 
federal  courts,  required  welfare  departments 
to  act  on  applications  within  30  days,  rather 
than  the  frequent  Indefinite  delays.  The  new 
regulations  prohibited  cutting  persons  off  the 
rolU  arbitrarily,  without  first  giving  them  an 
opportunity  for  a  fair  hearing. 

Congress,  in  a  little-noticed  amendment  to 
the  1967  Social  Security  Act,  required  states 
to  update  their  cost-of-Uvlng  standards, 
though  not  necessarily  the  actual  benefits. 
Washington,  DC,  for  example,  until  last  year 
paid  AFDC  recipients  on  the  basis  of  1963 
bousmg  costs  and  1957  food  and  clothing 
costs. 

Tlie  District  and  many  states  responded  by 
raumg  the  standard,  but  then  paying  only 
75  per  cent  of  it  In  benefits.  Nevertheless, 
the  higher  payment  standard  made  far  more 
families  eligible  for  benefits. 

Another  provision  of  the  same  law  for  the 
first  time  provided  a  positive  "work  Incen- 
tive," permitting  families  to  keep  part  of 
their  earmngs.  Previously,  all  earned  Income 
wa3  deducted  from  welfare  payments. 

Vista  volunteers.  Legal  Service  attorneys, 
community  action  agency  workers  and  the 
emerging  National  Welfare  Rights  Organiza- 
tion helped  steer  the  poor  through  the  still 
formidable  bureaucratic  welfare  jungle. 
Many  of  the  poor  learned  for  the  flrst  time 
about  their  legal  rights. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Finally,  the  stigma  that  had  kept  many 
eligible  pool  away  from  the  welfare  office 
began  to  lessen  as  the  poor  and  their  allies 
openly  lobbied  for  welfare  benefits  as  a  right, 
not  "charity."  And  as  welfare  became  more 
respectable,  many  of  the  urban  poor  began  to 
view  it  as  an  acceptable  alternative  to  their 
traditional  dead-end  jobs  as  maids,  janitors 
and  kitchen  helperr.— jobs  that  often  paid 
less  or  only  slightly  more  than  rising  welfare 
benefits  In  northern  Industrial  states. 

Welfare  advocates  and  welfare  critics.  In 
accord  as  to  those  root  causes,  stop  agree- 
ing at  this  point.  They  differ  markedly  In 
assessing  the  Implications  of  the  welfare 
crisis  for  American  society. 

From  Columbia  Prof.  Cloward's  viewpoint, 
•the  crlbls  is  really  the  reform — namely  that 
poor  people  are  finally  getting  some  money. 
The  normal  state  of  the  system  Is  that  the 
poor  get  nothing." 

National  Welfare  Rights  Organization  Di- 
rector George  Wiley  adds:  "U  this  is  a  crisis, 
there  ought  to  be  a  bigger  one.  My  question 
Is  not  why  so  many  people  are  getting  bene- 
fits, but  why  so  few.  In  a  law-and-order  so- 
ciety, these  people  have  been  denied  their 
legal  rights." 

Government  officials,  on  the  other  hand, 
define  the  '•crisis"  as  a  burden  to  the  tax- 
payer and  to  government  budgets  and  as  a 
disruption  to  the  economy. 

"The  crls's  Is  basically  fiscal,"  said  HEW 
Under  Secretary  John  Veneman  In  an  Inter- 
view. "State  and  local  governments  can't 
handle  it.  And  the  whole  (welfare)  system 
Is  posing  a  challenge  to  the  wage  structure 
In  the  country.  Seven  and  one-half  million 
people  are  working  for  less  than  the  mini- 
mum wage.  It's  a  fundamental  challenge  to 
low-wage,  marginal  employment.  It  creates 
an  alternative,  seriously  undermining  these 
jobs." 

Within  the  general  public  end  the  govern- 
ment, there  has  always  been  angry  disagree- 
ment over  the  real  characteristics  of  the  wel- 
fare poor,  Myth  blends  vrtth  fact  in  efforts  to 
analyze  family  structure,  divorce,  desertion, 
illegitimacy,  racial  composition,  work  ethics, 
welfare  fraud,  economic  and  geographic  mo- 
bility, and  living  standards  of  AFDC  re- 
cipients. 

Several  facts  are  clear.  Widening  access  to 
welfare  benefits  did  not  occur  simultane- 
ously throughout  the  country.  Numerous 
states  still  prevent  the  vast  majority  of  po- 
tentially eligible  poor  from  obtaining  bene- 
fits, and  access  to  welfare  In  even  the  high- 
est-benefit states  has  not  necessarily  pro- 
duced economic  security  for  the  recipients. 
New  York  City  is  the  welfare  capital  of  the 
nation  with  more  than  800,000  women  and 
children  receiving  the  highest  AFDC  bene- 
fits (nearly  $4,000  annually  for  a  family  of 
four).  But  a  critical  shortage  of  low-cost 
housing,  and  absence  of  jobs,  and  the  highest 
cost  of  living  nationally  makes  women 
swear  abovit  "welfare  hell"  In  this  supposed 
welfare  paradise. 

The  city's  AFDC  rolls  have  risen  from 
195,000  in  1960  to  809,000  today.  The  city's 
share  of  welfare  costs  has  grown  from  939 
million  10  years  ago  to  S500  million  last 
year,  including  9182  million  for  AFDC  alone. 
Judith  Irby,  an  attractive  31-year-old  black 
mother  of  six,  would  like  to  know,  "Where 
has  all  that  money  gone?"  She  knows  it  has 
not  gone  for  public  housing,  for  which  she 
ii.as  been  on  the  waiting  list  for  10  years,  or 
for  adequate  child  day  care  facilities,  the 
absence  of  which  forced  her  to  quit  work. 

Home  for  Mrs.  Irby  and  her  children  was 
a  rat-infested  apartment  with  gaping  holes 
in  the  walls,  until  the  building  was  con- 
demned. The  New  York  City  welfare  depart- 
ment moved  her  family  t«  the  Hamilton 
Hotel,  until  It  also  was  condemned  last 
month  as  unfit  for  human  habitation.  She's 
still  on  a  welfare  tour  of  the  city's  fleabag 
hotels  and  says  of  her  recent  homes:  "I've 
never  lived  In  hell  but  I  can  Imagine  what 
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It's  like.  Believe  me,  we  don't  want  to  raise 

our    kids    in    filthy    slums.    This    Is    killing 
them." 

Leaving  rural  i>overty  and  her  husband 
in  Georgia,  Sarah  Glover  came  to  New  York 
In  1956  with  a  job  as  a  slecp-ln  maid.  Then 
she  supported  her  children  by  caring  for 
iiivallds.  She  always  considered  welfare  a  lost 
resort,  and  that  came  when  she  had  an  evic- 
tion notice  In  her  hand  and  only  bus  fore 
in  her  purse.  "I  went  with  my  children  to 
the  welfare  department  and  told  them,  "I'm 
moving  In  somewhere.  If  I  have  to  move  la 
with  you.' " 

A  30-week  manpower  training  course  In 
bookkeeping  "gavp  me  hope,"  says  Mrs. 
Glover.  "Then  the  only  Job  I  was  offered 
was  971  a  week  as  a  cashier  clerk.  I  would 
have  lost  my  Social  Security,  and  with  five 
kids  to  support,  I  couldn't  take  it.  So  I  went 
back  on  welfare." 

Indeed,  a  New  York  AFDC  mother  receiv- 
ing an  average  $278  welfare  check  Is  better 
off  than  she  would  be  working  at  the  typical 
$274  monthly  salarj'  level  for  which  AFDC 
recipients  can  qualify.  And  with  Medicaid 
benefits,  she  is  far  better  off  than  many  of 
the  city's  working  poor. 

The  willingness  of  women  to  regard  wel- 
fare as  an  acceptable  alternative  to  work 
appears  related  directly  to  welfare  benefit 
levels,  HEW  studies  show.  Tn  high-benefit 
states  like  New  York,  only  8  per  cent  of 
AFDC  women  work,  but  In  states  like  Mis- 
sissippi, Georgia  and  Florida  where  payments 
are  near  the  bare  survival  level,  more  than 
a  third  of  recipients  supplement  their  wel- 
fare checks   with   low-paid  jobs. 

In  New  York  City,  the  question  of  work  Is 
fast  becoming  academic,  particularly  for 
poor  men.  New  York  welfare  officials  esti- 
mate the  city  has  lost  several  hundred  thou- 
sand unskilled  and  seml-Ekllled  jobs  In  the 
last  few  years. 

"This  has  become  a  city  of  the  very  rich 
and  the  very  poor,"  explains  William  John- 
son, who  has  just  completed  a  welfare  study 
for  New  York's  Rand  Institute.  "The  jobs 
and  the  middle-Income  people  are  leaving  for 
the  suburbs,  and  what's  left  Is  the  trapped 
migrant,  who  can't  find  housing  or  trans- 
portation to  follow  the  jobs.  The  Jobless  hus- 
band deserts  and  the  family  goes  on  wel- 
fare." 

"Desertion,  sure."  says  Beulah  Sanders, 
leader  of  the  New  York  Welfare  Rights  Or- 
ganization. "Do  you  think  a  man  Is  going  to 
sit  there  and  see  his  family  starve?" 

Life  may  or  may  not  be  worse  for  the  wel- 
fare poor  In  Indiana,  which,  In  contrast  to 
New  York,  pays  the  lowest  welfare  benefits  of 
any  Northern  state  ($150  a  month  for  a  fam- 
ily of  four)  and  has  the  smallest  proportion, 
of  Its  poor  receiving  AFDC  benefits — 2  per 
cent. 

"The  entire  philosophy  of  welfarism  is 
alien  and  foreign  to  the  people  of  Indiana," 
explains  State  Rep.  Robert  Bales,  chairman 
of  the  House  Health  and  Welfare  Committee. 
"We  run  a  very  tight  sWp." 

FIFTY-THREE    PERrENT    IN    A    TZAK 

But  the  rolls  are  rising  even  in  Indiana. 
The  number  of  people  receiving  AFDC  pay- 
ments went  up  53  per  cent  last  year. 

And  In  contrast  to  New  York,  where  virtu- 
ally all  AFDC  recipients  are  black  or  Puerto 
Rlcan.  55  per  cent  of  the  new  welfare  poor 
are  native,  white  Hoosiers  who  grew  up  in 
rural  poverty  and  now  are  moving  to  the 
cities  and  towns. 

Marilyn  Schwab,  for  example,  grew  up  on 
a  farm  and  moved  to  Richmond,  Ind.,  where 
her  husband  worked  in  a  tire  factory.  After 
her  husband  deserted  her  last  year,  Mrs. 
Schwab  says  she  tried  supporting  her  three 
sons  working  at  two  jobs — a  tavern  until  2 
a.m.  and  then  In  a  radio  parts  factory  start- 
ing at  7  a.m.  "I  ended  up  In  the  hospital  with 
nervous  exhaustion,"  she  says,  "and  for  the 
next  six  months  we  lived  on  a  $12  weekly 
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grocery  order,  until  they  fliuJly  accepted  me 
on  welfare." 

or  her  $150  monthly  welfare  check.  Hn. 
Schwab  says  $58  goes  as  rent  for  an  un- 
fumlabed  apartment.  "We  make  our  own 
clothes  or  pick  up  uaed  ones  at  a  church." 
■he  said.  "I  had  to  call  the  school  to  say  I 
didn't  have  shoe*  for  two  boys.  ThU  U  not 
right.  Children  should  have  new  clothes. 

Mrs.  Schwab's  bare  living  la  now  endan- 
gered by  a  government  and  taxpayers  revolt. 
For  the  politicians  In  Indiana.  New  York  and 
Texas  are  now  debating  whether  to  cut  the 
welfare  payments  of  Mrs.  Schwab  in  Rich- 
mond. Mrs.  Glover  In  New  York  and  Mrs. 
Hernandez  In  Houston. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star.  Feb.  8.  1971] 

Kexpinc    Chttrch.    Stat*    Skparatc    Provxs 

DurnjuLT  Job 

(By  WlUlam  WUloughby) 

Ohurch-state  separatists  this  week  showed 
considerable  elation  over  victories  they  have 
won  recently  In  thwarting  or  at  least  bring- 
ing Into  question  laws  which  would  give 
public  money  for  church-run  schools,  but 
they  dldnt  allow  themselves  to  become  car- 
ried away  with  the  spirit  of  triumph. 

Instead,  delegates  to  the  23rd  national 
conference  of  Americans  United  for  Separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State  pondered  the  long 
road  of  battle  ahead  against  Increasing  pres- 
sures to  "knock  down"  or  "undermine"  the 
"wall  of  separation"  of  church  and  state 
called  for  In  the  national   Constitution. 

In  a  speech  at  the  Silver  Spring  conven- 
tion. Dr.  Olerm  L.  Archer,  longtime  executive 
director  of  the  organization,  said  "Every 
church  with  a  real  commitment  can  main- 
tain whatever  institutions  It  deems  neces- 
sary to  the  advancement  of  Its  spiritual 
mission." 

"It  Is  true  that  some  church  Institutions 
have  closed,"  he  said,  "but  In  most  Instances 
they  have  not  closed  for  want  of  money. 
The  basic  cause  has  been  a  collapse  of  sup- 
port from  their  own  constituency  and  a 
crisis  of  confidence  about  the  church's  fu- 
ture." 

PKXsvasz  IS  ON 

Archer  advanced  the  theory  that  "two 
churches"  might  be  emerging  on  the  Ameri- 
can scene — one  primarily  politically  moti- 
vated and  the  other  spiritually  motivated. 

"When  one  contemplates  the  enormous 
amount  of  money,  time  and  energy  that  Is 
being  expended  by  churches  in  some  40  states 
and  before  the  Congre&s  to  obtain  public 
taxes.  It  raises  the  presumption  that  we 
may  be  developing  two  churches — the  one 
powerful  and  political,  the  other  a  living 
church  serving  the  spiritual  needs  of  the 
people." 

The  largely  Protestant  organization  re- 
ceived a  somewhat  unexpected  boost  from  a 
Catholic  laymen's  group  headed  by  the  Rev. 
Joseph  O'  Donoghue.  a  priest  who  was  dis- 
ciplined by  Patrick  Cardinal  03oyIe  In  1968 
during  the  dispute  centering  on  interpreta- 
tion of  the  birth  control  encyclical  from  tha 
Vatican. 

O'Donoghue.  national  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Laymen,  which  has 
headquarters  In  New  York  City,  told  the  con- 
ference his  group  wlU  oppose  any  diocesan 
effort  to  obtain  state  and  national  funds  if 
Its  schools  are  not  nin  by  lay  boards  and  If 
the  bishops  do  not  make  full  disclosure  of 
the  dioceses'  finances. 

The  NAI,  is  not  against  state  aid  per  se. 
OXtonogxihe  said — at  least  not  for  the  pres- 
ent. "But  we  are  unalterably  opposed  to 
lobbying  efforts  for  tax  dollars  from  bishops 
who  refuse  to  reveal  their  own  assets  " 

l^ich  of  the  thrust  of  N.M,'s  objective  Is  to 
know  the  assets  of  the  church  so  the  degree 
of  its  commitment  to  the  goals  of  social  Jus- 
tice can  be  determined.  To  date,  only  a  small 
number  of  the  dlooaaes  bsTe  printed  fUian- 
olal  reports. 
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cosrtDtnc*  la  xrv 

Behind  Americans  Unlted's  elation  arc 
referenda  decided  in  November  by  voters  In 
Michigan  and  Nebraska  which  ruled  out  the 
use  of  public  funds  In  those  states  to  aid  In 
financing  parochial  and  other  private  schools. 
Liocal  chapters  of  the  organization  played  Im- 
portant roles  m  the  final  outcome  of  the 
votes. 

Americans  United  has  entered  friends  of 
the  court  briefs  on  a  number  of  other  cases. 
The  United  States  Supreme  Court  for  In- 
stance, this  month  Is  scheduled  to  hear  oral 
ari^ments  on  the  "purchase  of  service"  plans 
which  are  being  advocated  in  several  states. 

The  theory  malntams  that  the  state  actu- 
ally Is  not  violating  the  Constitution  In  pro- 
viding funds  through  the  purchase  of  serv- 
ices which  are  made  available  to  children  In 
parochial  schools.  The  argument  follows  that 
the  funds  are  buying  education  for  children 
"who  otherwise  would  attend  public  schools." 

Americans  United,  opposed  to  this  line  of 
reasoning,  thinks  the  balance  of  strength  Is 
on  the  side  of  the  argument  It  take* — 
partially  because  seven  of  the  nine  federal 
Judge*  who  have  sat  on  purchase  of  serrlce 
case*  have  ruled  that  the  practice  violates 
the  Constitution. 

Archer  told  the  conference  that  President 
Nixon  is  "a  great  imponderable"  on  the 
church-state  issue  as  It  pertains  to  schools 
because  of  "the  ultimate  position  be  may 
take  on  the  Issue." 

He  said  that  when  his  organization  started 
blowing  the  whistle  on  what  It  felt  were  vio- 
lations of  the  church-state  arrangement.  It 
was  as  "a  voice  in  the  wilderness." 

He  Is  more  optimistic  now.  even  though 
the  battle  has  thickened.  "There  has  emerged 
during  the  last  six  years  growing  evidence 
that  the  rank  and  file  of  American  citizens 
is  awakening  to  the  church/state  problem." 

(Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Feb.  6. 
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OovxaNuxxT  SsxN  as  Cost  Boosm  of  Cakk 

roi  AoB> 

American  taxpayers  are  getting  less  for  the 
money  government  agencies  put  Into  homes 
for  the  aged  than  the  same  amount  of  money 
would  derive  In  services  m  moet  church- 
operated  homes,  an  American  Lutheran 
Church  official  charged. 

Rev.  John  Bi^ason.  who  supervise*  the  big 
AIiC  system,  told  representatives  of  13  na- 
tional church  bodies,  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Special  Committee  on  Aging,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the 
Houde  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
that  allegations  of  exploitation  of  America's 
aged  by  privately  operated  nursing  homes 
for  the  most  part  do  not  fit  conditions  at 
church -operated  homes. 

Also  present  In  the  meeting  were  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Departments  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  and  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Homes  for  the  Aging,  the  National 
Council  on  Aging,  and  the  Oeronotologlcal 
Society. 

Mason  said  that  reducing  or  eliminating 
tax  deductibility  for  gifts  to  non-profit  homes 
would  be  "a  real  blow  at  the  philanthropy 
program  of  our  country."  Tber*  baa  been 
talk  of  such  action. 

Present  poUclea.  he  said,  discriminate 
against  the  funding  of  church-sponsored 
homes  In  that  profit-making  homes  are  al- 
lowed a  percentage  of  profit.  Removing  tax 
exemption  from  church  homes  would  deny 
church-operated   homes   a   financial    return. 

"Is  the  benevolent  dollar  contributed  by 
a  peraon  with  no  thought  of  return  or  in- 
terest earnings  less  deserving  of  includabll 
Ity  as  a  cost  than  the  dollar  Invested  by  a 
person  who  expects  not  only  to  get  his  dol- 
lar back  but  to  receive  an  Investment  return 
on  that  dollar  as  well?"  be  asked. 
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"Somehow  It  appears  difficult,  even  for 
legislators,  to  understand  that  you  cant  tax 
a  non-profit  home — you  can  only  tax  the 
person  who  Uvea  In  that  home." 

Mason  showed  statutlcs  which  Indicate 
costs  In  homes  operated  by  ALC — almost  14 . 
000  residents  In  125  homes — are  about  half 
what  they  are  In  federally  assisted  (HUD) 
homes.  Further,  he  feels  the  Lutheran 
homes  offer  a  more  realistic  treatment  plan 

Costs  In  19fl8  In  the  church  homes,  be 
■aid,  were  nearly  $34  mlUlon  less  than  they 
would  have  been  In  HUD  homes. 

The  Lutheran  official  said  the  governmestl 
"separate  and  dlstmct"  requirement  for  care 
under  Medicare  increases  costs  while  at  the 
same  time  giving  less  satisfying  results.  Pro- 
viding medical  care  In  the  homes.  Mason 
said,  rather  than  In  separate  Institutions 
would  lower  costs. 

He  cited  as  an  example  two  stroke  victims, 
who,  while  requiring  different  le'  els  of  care] 
were  nonetheless  confined  to  a  niedlcal  cars 
facility.  "Cost  controls  are  out,"  he  said,  is 
such  a  situation,  "needlessly  Increasing"  the 
costs  for  private  care  patients. 

He  explained  that  tinder  the  separate  care 
regulation  In  force,  every  patient  must  be 
charged  the  same  rate  regardless  of  the  level 
of  care,  putting  a  burden  on  the  private-care 
patient. 

Mason  suggested  that  PHA  regulations  for 
nursing  homes  could  be  changed  to  "solve 
that  whole  problem  of  providing  housing  and 
health  car*  for  elderly  people  at  a  higher 
quality  of  service  and  at  a  lower  cost  to  both 
the  private  patient  and  the  public  treastiry," 

(Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Feb.  7, 1971] 
A  Chali^ncs  to  ths  "Zionism"  or 

B'MAI  B'aiTH 

(By  Paul  W.  Valentine) 

A  series  of  obscure  lawsuits  here  Involv- 
ing what  appears  to  be  a  humdrum  em- 
ploye-employer dispute  over  back  pay  has 
rekindled  long-smoldertng  questions  about 
the  relationship  of  American  Jewish  orga- 
nizations to  Israel. 

Beneath  the  mass  of  dry  and  technical 
documents  In  U.S.  District  Court  lies  an  ac- 
cusation that  B'nal  B'rlth,  the  nation's  larg- 
est Jewish  service  organization,  has  been 
quietly  converted  Into  a  tool  of  political 
Zionism  and  a  pawn  of  the  Israeli  govern- 
ment. 

The  accusation — normally  heard  only  from 
the  extreme  political  right  wing  and  vigor- 
ously denied  by  B'nal  B'rith — Is  made  by 
a  former  high-ranking  B'nal  B'rlth  employee, 
Saul  E.  Joftes,  56,  a  quiet  widower  who  lives 
In  Falls  Church,  worked  In  the  B'nal  B'rlth 
International  Council  for  22  years  and  was 
director  general  of  Its  office  of  International 
affairs  when  he  was  fired  Jan.  6,  1968. 

He  maintains  that  B'nal  B'rlth  should  not 
be  allowed  to  enjoy  Its  present  tax-exempt 
status  as  a  charitable,  religious  and  fraternal 
organization  but  should  be  required  to  reg- 
ister as  an  active  agent  of  Israel  under  the 
Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act. 

AN     tSSAIXI    POLICT 

At  the  root  of  the  Issue  Is  the  traditional 
Zionist  concept  of  aHyafi,  a  Hebrew  term 
meaning  the  "Ingathering"  or  return  of  Dia- 
spora (dispersed)  Jews  to  the  Palestine 
homeland.  Since  the  creation  of  the  state  of 
Israel  In  1948.  allyah  has  became  a  basic  Im- 
perative of  Israeli  government  policy. 

Joftes  and  his  attorney,  former  California 
Rep  Byron  N.  Scott,  contend  through  court 
papers  that  B'nal  B'rlth  Is  now  organization- 
ally commlted  to  allyah  and  Is  undertaking 
activities  and  financial  obligations  which  are 
either  directly  or  Indirectly  guided  by  the 
Israeli  government  through  a  labyrinthine 
apparatus  of  Zionist  organizations  and  Inter- 
locking Zionist  and  non-Zionist  coalitions. 

The  accusations — now  as  in  the  past — raise 
a  semantical  windstorm,  blurring  definltinn*, 
obscuring  basic  concepts  and  stirring  emo- 
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tions  In  both  Jewish  and  gentile  thinking, 
vnien  does  organizational  support,  for  exam- 
ple, become  political  activism  on  behalf  of 
another  country? 

What  18  the  practical  meaning  of  allyah 
in  the  first  place?  Is  it  permanent  physical 
migration  to  Palestine,  or  simply  a  life-shar- 
ing visit  of  a  few  months?  Is  It  a  political  or 
i«Uglous  concept?  Jews  in  Washington  argue 
It  both  ways. 

What  Is  Zionism?  Jews  defined  It  variously 
as  anything  from  permanent  migration  to 
flnanclal  and  spiritual  support  of  Israel 
from  afar. 

Israeli  leaders,  such  as  former  Prime  Min- 
ister David  Ben-Qurlon,  have  said  that  Zlon- 
Um  without  a  "return  to  ZIon"  Is  phony. 
Tet  few  American  Jews  migrate  permanently 
to  Israel.  Philip  M.  Klutznlck,  a  former  pres- 
ident of  B'nal  B'rlth.  explains  It  this  way  In 
his  1961  book  "No  Easy  Answer": 

"American  Jewry,  now  deeply  and  happily 
rooted,  (has)  imperceptibly  converted  Its 
Zionism  from  a  political  doctrine  to  a  ro- 
mantic Ideal.  The  guiding  principle  of  mi- 
gration to  Zlon.  the  heartbeat  of  the  doc- 
trine, was  stilled  by  the  hospitality  of  an 
American  society  that  gave  Jews  the  freedom 
to  adapt,  to  be  themselves." 

Some  say  that  all  Jews,  by  definition,  are 
Zionists.  Others  say  that  a  Jew  Is  not  a 
Zionist  unless  he  Is  a  dues-paying  member 
of  an  actively  Zionist  organization.  Defini- 
tions have  been  battered  and  shifted  espe- 
cially since  May,  1948,  when  the  theory  of  a 
Jewish  homeland  suddenly  became  a  con- 
crete reality  with  the  creation  of  the  state 
of  Israel. 

"These  days,  I  don't  know  whether  I'm  a 
Zionist  or  not,"  says  Klutznlck  In  his  book. 
"The  dilemma  is  semantics,  not  Ideology. 

"My  convictions  In  the  matter  have  been 
reasonably  consistent  since  the  day,  about 
30  years  ago.  when  I  surrendered  my  mem- 
bership card  in  the  American  Zionist  move- 
ment But  that  was  long  before  1948  .  .  . 
There  is  now  an  abundance  of  rotating 
theories  on  the  nature  of  poststatehood 
Zionism,  what  it  is,  where  it  leads  to.  As  an 
exercise  In  semantics,  it  generally  leads  Into 
a  philosophical  cul-de-sac." 

A    REGISTXRED    "LINK" 

It  Is  Into  this  sea  of  imprecision  and  ar- 
gumentation that  Saul  Joftes  has  launched 
his  four  lawsuits  against  B'nal  B'rlth  over 
the  last  three  years.  As  he  sees  It,  the  key 
organization  linking  American  and  Israel 
Interests  is  the  Jewish  Agency/American 
Section.  Inc.;  which  is  registered  with  the 
Justice  Department  as  the  official  agent  of 
what  is  called  the  Executive  of  the  Jewish 
Agency  for  Israel.  Jerusalem. 

The  Jewish  Agency/ American  Section  Is 
ultimately  connected  to  and  receives  Its  In- 
structions from  the  Israeli  government 
through  a  network  of  organizations  estab- 
lished under  the  Status  Law  of  Israel  In  1952, 
Joftes  contends.  The  Status  Law  designates 
the  World  Zionist  Organization  (WZO)  as 
Israel's  "authorized  agency"  for  development 
of  the  country  and  absorption  of  Immi- 
grants •  •  • 

The  Jewish  Agency/American  Section,  in 
turn,  la  the  U.S.-based  operation  of  the 
Jewish  Agency  for  Israel  in  Jerusalem.  It 
is  through  these  channels  and  an  Inter- 
twined group  of  ancillary  funding  organiza- 
tions that  money,  propaganda  and  political 
poUcles  are  transmitted  back  and  forth  be- 
tween America  and  Israel,  Joftes  says. 

A  portion  of  annual  donations  by  Amerl- 
can  citizens  to  the  United  Jewish  Appeal 
(UJA).  for  example,  Is  channeled  to  Israel 
through  the  Jewish  Agency/American  Sec- 
tion. Some  of  the  money,  according  to  court 
papers,  also  has  passed  through  other  Inter- 
mediate "linkages,"  such  as  the  United  Israel 
Appeal  (UIA),  the  Synagogue  Council  of 
America  and  an  entity  called  the  Jewish 
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Agency  for  Israel,  Inc.  (a  New  York  corpora- 
tion not  to  be  confused  with  the  Jewish 
Agency  for  Israel  In  Jerusalem:  the  New 
York  organization  Is  now  merged  with 
UIA). 

THE    "TTX-INS" 

Millions  Of  tax-exempt  American  dollars 
go  to  Israel  each  year.  Some  directly  subsi- 
dize the  Israeli  treasury  for  noncharltable 
purposes,  Joftes  says,  and  some  are  returned 
to  the  United  States  to  be  spent  on  Zionist 
propaganda  efforts  here.  B'nal  B'rlth 
Is  politically  and  financially  tied  to  this 
complex  apparatus,  Joftes  contends.  In  a 
number  of  specific  ways: 

Its  hierarchy  is  honeycombed  with  execu- 
tives who  serve  or  have  served  as  officers  of 
the  Jewish  Agency/American  Section,  the 
Jewish  Agency  for  Israel,  Inc.,  the  Zionist 
Organization  of  America  and  the  Synagogue 
Council  of  America.  (The  last-named 
was  cited  as  a  conduit  for  funds  from  the 
Jewish  Agency  for  Israel  by  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  in  May,  1963.) 

B'nal  B'rlth  Is  a  constituent  member  of 
the  Conference  of  Jewish  Organizations 
(OOJO)  along  with  the  Jewish  Agency/ 
American  Section  and  the  World  Jewish 
Congress,  both  of  which  are  funded  mainly 
through  the  Keren  Hayesod  (Hebrew  no- 
menclature for  the  United  Jewish  Appeal) ,  a 
funding  arm  of  the  Jewish  Agency.  COJO 
Is  described  as  a  "consultative"  body  by 
B'nal  B'rlth  officials. 

B'nal  B'rlth  Is  a  constituent  member  of 
the  Conference  of  Presidents  of  Major 
American  Jewish  Organizations,  another  um- 
brella grouping  which  Is  supported  In  part 
by  Jewish  Agency/American  Section  funds. 

The  B'nal  B'rlth  board  of  governors  has 
endorsed  the  basic  concept  of  allyah,  ac- 
cording to  summary  minutes  of  a  report  by 
B'nal  B'rlth  president  William  A.  Wexler  at 
the  ninth  plenary  sessions  of  the  B'nal  B'rlth 
International  Council  (BBIC)  here  In  Janu- 
ary. 1969. 

Flftee:-.  months  earlier,  at  Its  annual  meet- 
ing In  Caracas,  the  BBIC  also  called  on  Its 
constituent  members  throughout  the  world 
to  promote  allyah. 

Court  papers  filed  by  Joftes  note  that  there 
Is  no  reference  to  Zionism  or  allyah  In  the 
statement  of  purpose  of  the  B'nal  B'rlth  con- 
stitution. It  says  In  general  terms  that  the 
organization's  purpose  Is  to  unite  "persons  of 
the  Jewish  faith  In  the  work  of  promoting 
their  highest  interest  and  those  of  human- 
ity ..  .  of  Inculcating  the  pvirest  principles 
of  philanthropy,  honor  and  patriotism  .  .  . 
alleviating  the  wants  of  the  poor  and  needy 
.  .  .  coming  to  the  rescue  of  victims  of  per- 
secution .  .  .  (and)  protecting  and  assisting 
the  aged,  the  widow  and  orphan  on  the 
broadest  principles  of  humanity." 

"MISCONDUCT"    CRARGED 

Joftes  says  he  was  fired  because  he  criti- 
cized and  resisted  what  he  considered  to  be 
a  shift  from  these  purposes  into  Zionist  ac- 
tivism. B'nal  B'rlth  officials  say  he  was  fired 
for  "gross  personal  misconduct." 

A  mass  of  letters  memorandums  and  depo- 
sitions filed  m  U.S".  District  Court  here  show 
that  B'nal  B'rlth  officials  were  dissatisfied 
with  Joftes'  work  In  the  international  coun- 
cil for  several  years.  Rabbi  Jay  Kaufman, 
B'nal  B'rlth  executive  vice  president,  said  In 
one  deposition  that  B'nal  B'rlth's  overseas 
lodges  "did  not  always  stay  alive  or  thrive 
because  of  the  manner  In  which  he  organized 
them." 

During  1967,  in  the  course  of  two  letters 
and  one  memorandum.  Rabbi  Kaufman 
charged  Joftes  with  "Incompetence,"  "inca- 
pacity" and  "malfeasance,  misfeasance  and 
nonfeasance."  He  urged  Joftes  to  resign  to 
avoid  dismissal. 

Joftes  refused.  He  also  sued  Kaufman  for 
libel  (becatise  of  the  "incomplete"  letters) 
and  thus  commenced  the  first  of  four  tangled 
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legal  actions  to  bring  Rabbi  Kaufman  and 
B'nal  B'rlth  into  court. 

In  January,  1968,  B'nal  B'rlth  president 
Wexler  wrote  Joftes  formally  firing  him  for 
"groes  personal  misconduct"  and  citing  the 
libel  suit  against  Rabbi  Kaufman  as  the 
specific  reason.  Joftes  then  asked  for  some 
$24,400  in  severance  pay.  Before  any  action 
was  taken,  Wexler  issued  a  second  letter  to 
Joftes  reiterating  the  dismissal  but  this  time 
specifying  "malfeasance,  misfeasance  and 
nonfeasance"  as  the  reasons. 

The  language  was  significant,  because  un- 
der a  written  agreement  with  B'nal  B'rlth 
headquarters  here,  employees  are  entitled  to 
severance  pay  when  fired  for  "gross  personal 
misconduct"  but  not  when  fired  on  the  more 
serious  charge  of  "malfeasance  and  non- 
feasance." 

Joftes  then  sued  B'nal  B'rlth  for  the  sever- 
ance pay.  He  also  sued  Wexler  and  the  orga- 
nization for  libel  (the  "malfeasance"  letter) 
and  Rabbi  Kaufman  for  malicious  interfer- 
ence with  his  contract  rights. 

U.S.  District  Cotut  Judge  Oliver  Oasch  up- 
held the  severance  pay  claim,  ruling  that 
only  the  first  letter  of  dismissal  was  valid. 
B'nal  B'rlth  appealed  the  ruling.  It  lost  In 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  refused  to  review  the  case  last  Dec.  21, 
thus  leaving  Gasch's  original  ruling  Intact. 

On  Jan.  15,  another  District  Court  Judge. 
Gerhard  Gesell,  ruled  against  Joftes  In  the 
two  libel  cases,  holding  that  the  two  letters 
criticizing  Joftes  had  circulated  among  only 
a  few  entitled  persons  at  B'nal  B'rith  and 
were  therefore  not  actionable  In  court.  Joftes 
is  conslderedlng  an  appeal  of  both  ca.ses. 
There  has  been  no  ruling  yet  in  the  mall- 
clous  Interference  case. 

INTERNATIONAL  POLITICS 

Joftes  asserts  that  as  a  Jew  be  is  unop- 
posed to  and  In  fact  lauds  Zionist  activity 
aimed  at  relieving  bona  fide  problems  of 
Jews,  but  he  says  he  feels  that  B'nal  B'rlth 
has  overstepped  the  law  and  its  own  consti- 
tution In  its  current  pursuits. 

As  director  general  of  the  B'nal  B'rlth  In- 
ternational Council's  office  of  international 
affairs,  he  says  he  helped  fashion  it  resur- 
rected post-World  War  II  overseas  lodges  into 
units  to  improve  Jewish  welfare  and  encour- 
age Jews  to  remain  In  each  foreign  com- 
munity— Just  the  opposite  of  the  Zionist  pre- 
cept of  migration.  Slowly  over  the  years, 
however,  the  B'nal  B'rlth  leadership  became 
dominated  by  pro-Zionists,  he  says,  and  be- 
gan trying  to  limit  his  work. 

B'nal  B'rlth  now  "engages  in  international 
politics  and  more  often  than  not  does  the 
bidding  of  the  government  of  Israel,"  he 
says  In  a  court  affidavit.  "Its  leaders  make 
frequent  trips  to  Israel  for  indoctrination 
and  Instructions.  I  had  tried  to  prevent  this 
change.  That  Is  why  Rabbi  Kaufman  tried 
to  fire  me." 

B'nal  B'rith  officials  will  not  discuss  de- 
tails of  the  Joftes  litigation  because  It  Is 
still  tied  up  in  the  courts.  In  terms  of  gen- 
eral B'nal  B'rith  policy,  however,  Bernard 
Simon,  B'nal  B'rith  press  officer,  says,  "Sure, 
we've  made  statements  encouraging  allyah, 
but  does  that  Imply  that  the  whole  Jewish 
community  should  get  up  and  move  to  Israel? 
Ifs  ridiculous." 

Says  David  A.  Brody.  an  attorney  and  di- 
rector of  B'nal  B'rtth's  Antl-Defamatlon 
League  (ADL)  office  in  Washington:  "Any 
allyah  action  by  B'nal  B'rith  is  not  at  the 
request  or  through  the  control  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Israel.  Therefore,  it  doesn't  come 
vrithin  the  reach  of  the  Foreign  Agents  Reg- 
istration Act." 

Simon  said  the  Jtistlce  Department  has 
never  questioned  B'nal  B'rith  about  its  re- 
lationship to  the  registration  act.  The  Justice 
Department  acknowledged  that  it  has  never 
asked  the  organization  to  register  but  would 
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not  say  whether  tt  ever  made  a  preliratnary 
Inquiry  Into  the  Issue. 

CONCKNTRATTO  DOMESnCALI.T 

Simon  says  that  the  B'nal  BVlth  budget 
Is  "overwhelmingly,  crushlngly  domestic," 
with  funds  going  to  such  constituent  activi- 
ties as  AOL.  B'nal  B'rlth  Youth  Organiza- 
tion. Hlllel  Foundations,  B'nal  B'rlth  Voca- 
tional Service.  Adult  Jewish  Education  Pro- 
gram and  Community  and  Veteran.s  Affairs 
Program.  B'nal  B'rlth  claims  about  600.000 
dues-paying  members. 

"Today,"  says  81mon.  "we're  a  mirror  of 
the  Jewish  community.  We  take  In  the  mass 
moderate  middle  class." 

Many  members  "have  an  affinity  for  Is- 
rael." he  says,  "but  take  me;  I  could  never 
call  myself  a  Zionist.  I  don't  belong  to 
any  Zlonlfit  organizations,  and  I  dont  pl*n 
to  emigrate." 

He  noted  that  Jewish  emigration  to  Isra«I 
from  the  United  States  since  1948  has  been 
small  (about  25.000).  "B'nal  B'rlth  Is  Just 
not  physically  geared  up  for  allyah."  he  says. 

Simon  acknowledged  that  several  B'nal 
B'rlth  officials  belong  to  Zionist  organiza- 
tions or  coalitions  embracing  Zionist  mem- 
bers, "but  that  doesnt  necessarily  mean 
thevYe  In  league  with  the  Israeli  govern- 
ment .  .  .  Many  of  them  often  disagree  with 
what  the  Israeli  government  Is  doing.  In 
fact." 

The  1965  edition  of  Who's  Who  In  World 
Jewry  says  that  B'nal  B'rlth  executive  vice 
president  Kaufman  Is  a  member  of  the  La- 
bor Zionist  Organization  of  America.  He  Is 
also  a  former  member  of  the  executive  board 
of  the  Synagogue  Council  of  America. 

The  Who's  Who  says  that  former  B'nal 
B'rlth  presidents  Label  A.  Katz  and  Philip 
Klutznlck  are  members  of  the  Jewish  Agency 
for  Israel  Klntznlck  Is  also  a  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Southwest  region  of  the  Zionist 
Organization  of  America,  and  Katz  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  UJA  national  cabinet. 

Current  B'nal  B'rlth  president  Wexler  Is 
a  life  member  of  the  Zionist  Organization  of 
America,  a  cochalrman  of  COJO  and  chair- 
man of  the  Conference  of  Presidents  of  Major 
American  Jewish  Organizations. 

POLICYMAKING    C'lTBU 

Joftes  contends  that  through  these  vari- 
ous connections,  B'nal  B'rlth.  along  with 
other  organizations,  is  Intimately  Involved  In 
the  shaping  of  Israeli  policy  here.  He  cites 
these  examples  as  evidence  In  court  papers: 

Rabbi  Kaufman  said  In  a  memo  to  Joftes 
in  late  1966:  "BB  (B'nal  B'rlth)  Is  now  play- 
ing a  greater  role  In  the  fate  and  future 
of  Diaspora  Jewry,  assuming  tasks  which  the 
State  of  Israel  cannot  legitimately  undertake 
because  It  is  a  sovereign  state  and  cannot 
Intrude  on  the  affairs  of  other  nations." 

In  a  Dec.  3.  1967.  report  to  the  B'nal  BYlth 
board  of  governors.  Rabbi  Kaufman  wrote: 
"I  am  personally  convinced  after  the  long 
session  that  Dr.  Wexler  and  I  had  with  Mr. 
(Levi)  Eshol  (former  Israeli  prime  minister) 
In  Jerusalem  this  summer  and  with  what  I 
have  seen  and  learned  subsequently  that 
there  must  be  aliyaht"  (emphasis  original). 

"If  we  are  to  be  serious  about  allyah,  we 
win  have  to  enter  into  a  working  relation- 
ship with  the  agencies  who  are  undertaking 
the  presently  highly  Intensified  effort  at 
winning  allyah.  This  relationship  as  I  en- 
visage it  would  have  us  stimulate  the  think- 
ing of  the  vast  B'nal  B'rlth  membership  to- 
ward consideration  of  regular  and  extended 
visits  or  total  life  In  Israel." 

A  Feb.  8,  1968.  letter  from  B'nal  BTlth  In- 
ternational Council  director  Herman  Edels- 
berg  to  Sidney  MuUer.  president  of  the  Aus- 
tralian B'nal  B'rlth  lodge.  Included  an  $860 
check  with  Instructions  to  transmit  It  to  the 
India-Israel  Friendship  League  In  Bombay. 
The  league,  administered  largely  by  the  wom- 
en's auxiliary  of  the  B'nal  BTlth  lodge  of 
India,   was   formed   In    1967   to  push   Israeli 
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causes,  combat  pro-Arab  feelings  and  seek 
diplomatic  relations  between  India  and 
Isra«I. 

The  $850.  It  Is  argued  In  court  papers.  Is 
thus  a  B'nal  B'rlth  subsidy  of  promotional 
and  propaganda  efforts  In  a  foreign  country 
on  behalf  of  a  third  country.  In  violation  of 
the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act.  Rabbi 
Kaufman  countered  In  a  related  court  dep- 
osition that  the  money  was  for  "powdered 
milk,  among  other  matters." 

B'nal  B'rlth.  according  to  several  memo- 
randums circulated  among  B'nal  B'rlth  offi- 
cials, has  implemented  a  "summertime  pro- 
fessional leadership  training  course"  In  Israel 
for  selected  staff  members  with  seminar  lec- 
tures on  Israeli  political  and  social  thought 
by  Jewish  Agency.  Israeli  government  and 
Israeli  university  speakers.  In  1967.  "all  costs 
were  subsidized  by  the  Merkaz."  according  to 
a  Jan.  23,  1968.  memo  by  Rabbi  Kaufman. 
The  Merkaz  la  an  entity  set  up  to  administer 
the  program  and  funded  by  the  Jewish 
Agency. 

In  the  April  ll.  1969.  Issue  of  the  Recon- 
structlonlst.  a  magazine  of  contemporary 
Judaic  thought.  Rabbi  Oscar  Oroner.  as- 
sociate director  of  B'nal  B'rlth's  Hlllel  Foun- 
dations, disclosed  that  Hlllel  has  been  sub- 
sidizing a  series  of  lectures  on  American  cam- 
puses by  Israeli  government  representatives 
since  1960. 

CONStiL    GENERAL    INVOLVEI) 

One  B'nal  B'rlth  memorandum  not  In- 
cluded In  the  court  record  relates  a  meeting 
In  December.  1960,  between  a  number  of  B'nal 
B'rlth  executives  and  Benjamin  Ellav.  then 
Israeli  consul  general  In  New  York.  Ellav.  It 
says,  outlined  Israeli  demands  to  broaden 
Jewish  rights  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  was 
"particularly  anxious  that  literature  on  the 
subject  be  disseminated  to  the  grass  roots 
of  B'nal  B'rtth" 

"It  was  resolved."  says  the  memo,  "that 
this  could  be  done"  by  the  Issuance  of  B'nal 
B'rlth  press  releases,  distribution  of  Infor- 
mation to  Hlllel  directors,  a  newsletter  to 
B'nal  BYlth  "leadership  lists"  and  a  program 
for  B'nal  B'rith's  adult  Jewish  education  de- 
partment. 

Joftes'  lawsuits  repeatedly  return  to  this 
theme  of  B'nal  B'rith's  relationship  with 
Israel  and  possible  legal  Implications  under 
the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act.  which 
reoulres  the  registration  ar.d  public  disclo- 
sure of  records  of  any  agrent  "engaging  In 
propaganda  activities  and  other  activities  for 
or  on  behalf  of  foreign  governments,  foreign 
political  parties  and  other  foreign  principals." 

The  1938  act  defines  an  agent  of  a  foreign 
principal  as  a  person  or  organization  who  acts 
at  "the  order,  request  or  under  the  direction 
or  control  of  a  foreign  principal"  or  who  Is 
"directly  or  Indirectly"  supervised,  controlled 
or  financed  "In  whole  or  In  major  part"  by 
a  foreign  principal.  Activities  coming  under 
Its  restrictions  Include  public  relations  coun- 
seling, political  consulting  and  fund  collect- 
ing. 

Do  any  B'nal  B'rtth  activities  come  within 
these  definitions?  How  and  where  are  the 
lines  drawn  between  domestic  and  Interna- 
tional Involvement?  Questions  of  this  sort 
are  certain  to  befog  and  slow  any  neat  resolu- 
tion of  Joftes'  already  three-year-old  court 
Joust  with  B'nal  B'rtth. 
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creat  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  In  ourselves  as  Individ- 
uals and  as  a  nation.  In  1790,  Samuel 
Slater  built  and  operated  the  first  factory 
In  the  United  States.  With  ambition, 
persistence,  and  a  good  memory,  Slater 
struggled  to  build  the  intricate  Ark- 
wrlght  spinning  frame  which  enabled 
him  to  turn  out  spindles  of  cotton  yam 


THE  VERY  REVEREND  GONVILLE 
AUBIE  ffRENCH-BEYTAGH 


HON.  CURENCE  E.  MILLER 

or  OBio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  February  8.1971 

Mr.   MILLER  of  Ohio.   Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  8.1971 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
my  brief  remarks,  I  shall  place  in  the 
Record  a  statement  circulated  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Reib) 
and  myself.  Pifty-flve  Members  of  this 
Congre.'^s  have  sub.seribed  to  thl.s  state- 
ment concerning  the  arrest  and  detention 
of  the  Very  Reverend  Gonville  Aubie 
ffrench-Beytaeh.  dean,  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  Mary  the  Virgin.  Johannesburg,  South 
Africa. 

The  statement  speaks  for  itself. 

Most  of  us  a&'=ume  that  the  dean  has 
done  nothing  that  would  be  Judeed 
criminal  if  done  in  a  democratic  multi- 
racial society.  Previous  Government 
treatment  of  other  South  African  foes  of 
apartheid  entitles  us  to  this  assumption. 

But  reprardless  of  the  dean's  guilt  or 
Innocence  In  this  cn."^.  he  is  simply  one 
more  victim  of  institutional  racism.  The 
vlciou.sness  of  the  apartheid  system  is 
.self-evident.  The  terrorism  Inflicted  upon 
the  black  citizens  of  South  Africa  and 
Namibia  Is  monumental. 

We  protest.  Anrirtheid  should  be  in  the 
dock — not  opponents  of  it. 

The  statement  follows: 

CONOP-ESSTONAL    STATEMENT    CONrEHNINO    THE 

ArREST  AND  Detention  of  the  Vert  Rev- 
ehevd  Gonville  Attbie  iTRENCH-BrTTAOH 
The  recent  arrest  of  the  Anglican  Dean  of 
Johannesbure,  South  Africa,  the  Very  Rev. 
Gonville  A.  ffreneh-Beytagh.  Is  a  cause  for 
anguish  to  men  everywhere  who  believe  In 
liberty.  Justice,  and  due  process  of  law. 

The  Dean,  an  outspoken  foe  of  apartheid, 
was  arrested  on  January  20th  under  the 
Terrorism  Act  and  held  In  solitary  confine- 
ment, without  being  charged,  for  more  than 
a  week.  On  January  2flth.  he  was  brought  to 
court  and  charged  under  the  Suppression  of 
Communism  Act  with  agisting  banned  or- 
ganizations and  with  posses'^lon  and  distri- 
bution of  literature  of  banned  organizations, 
as  well  as  other  charges.  The  sta'e  Indi- 
cated that  Its  case  was  not  yet  completed 
and  that  additional  charges  may  be  lodged 
azalnst  the  Dean.  He  was  remanded  on  bond 
and  ordered  to  reappear  In  court  on  February 
26tb. 

Apartheid  Is  repugnant  to  all  men  of  con- 
science. Dean  ffrench-Beytagh's  real  crime  Is 
to  decry  openly  Institutionalized  racial  sep- 
aration; to  deny  a  man  of  the  church  the 
right  to  speak  the  teachings  of  his  church  Is 
an  equallv  reprehensible  denial  of  basic 
human  rights. 

Our  concern,  however,  extends  also  to  the 
manner  of  the  Dean's  arrest  and  detention. 
The  Terrorism  Act  of  1967  permits  persons 
suspected  of  subversive  activities  to  be  held 
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incommunicado  and  without  charges  for  an 
indefinite  period.  Some  detained  under  the 
Terrorism  Act  have  simply  vanished,  with  no 
information  on  their  fate  available  to  friends 
and  relatives. 

The  Terrorism  Act  Is  a  totalitarian  meas- 
ure abhorrent  to  any  concept  of  Justice 
accepted  by  civilized  nations.  Whether  In- 
volved against  those  who  seek  self-deter- 
mination for  South-west  Africa  or  against 
an  ordained  minister  who  seeks  Justice  for 
the  black  majority,  the  Act  flouta  the  Rule 

of  Law. 

The  efforts  of  the  South  African  govern- 
ment to  silence  one  of  the  church's  most 
outspoken  officials  Is  one  more  sign  that 
Pretoria  Is  Isolating  Itself  from  the  currents 
of  freedom,  self-determination,  and  Justice 
abroad  throughout  the  world. 

Only  through  the  courageous  efforts  of  a 
few  South  Africans — often  at  great  per- 
sonal sacrifice — will  the  hope  of  liberty  re- 
main alive  In  that  country.  We  earnestly 
hope  that  those  who  are  still  able  to  8j)eak  out 
will  not  be  terrorized  Into  silence  by  the 
repressive  arrest  of  the  Anglican  Dean  of 
Johannesburg. 

List  oe  Signatories 
Congressmen : 
Bella  8.  Abzug— New  York. 
Herman  Badlllo— New  York. 
Nick  Beglch— Alaska. 
Jonathan  E.  Bingham— New  York. 
Edward  P.  Boland — Massachusetts. 
John  Brademas — Indiana. 
Emanuel  Celler — New  York. 
Shirley  Ohlsholm — New  York. 
William  (Bill)  Clay— Missouri. 
George  W.  Collins — Illinois. 
John  Conyers,   Jr. — Michigan. 
James  C.  CJorman — California. 
Ronald  V.  Dellums — California, 
cniarles  C.  Dlggs,  Jr. — Michigan. 
John  G.  Dow — New  York. 
Bob  Eckhardt — Texas. 
Don  Edwards — California. 
Donald  M.  Praser — Minnesota. 
Peter  H.  B.  Frellnghuysen — New  Jersey. 
Gilbert  Gude — Maryland. 
SeymoiU'  Halpem — New  York. 
Michael  Harrington — Ma.ssachusett8. 
Augustus  F.  Hawkins — California. 
Henry  Helstoskl — New  Jersey. 
Robert  W.  Kastenmeler — Wisconsin. 
Edward  I.  Koch — New  York. 
Ralph  H.  Metcalfe — Illinois. 
Abner  J.  Mlkva — Illinois. 
Patsy  T.  Mink — Hawaii. 
Parren  J.  Mitchell — Maryland. 
William  S.  Moorhead — Pennsylvania. 
F.  Bradford  Morse — Massachusetts. 
Charles  A.  Mosher — Ohio. 
John  E.  Moss — California. 
Robert  N.  C.  Nix— Pennsylvania. 
David  R.  Obey — Wisconsin. 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.— Massachusetts. 
Bertram  L.  Podell — New  York. 
Charles  B.  Rangel — New  York. 
Thomas  M.  Rees — California. 
Ogden  R.  Reld— New  York. 
Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal — New  York. 
William  F.  Ryan— New  York. 
James  H.  Sclieuer — New  York. 
John  P.  Selberllng,  Jr. — Ohio. 
Louis  Stokes — Ohio. 
Prank  Thompson,  Jr. — New  Jersey. 
Senators : 

Birch  Bayh— Indiana. 
Edward  W.  Brooke — Massachusetts. 
Walter  F.  Mondale — Minnesota. 
Prank  E.  Moss— UUh. 
Edmund  S.  Muskle— Maine. 
William  Proxmlre — Wisconsin. 
John  V.  Tunney — California. 
Harrison  A.  WUUams.  Jr.— New  Jersey. 
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AMERICA  WANTS  JOBS— NOT 
RELIEF 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8. 1971 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  we  make  the  transition  from  a  Viet- 
nam war  economy  to  a  stable  peace 
economy,  we  have  disruptions  in  the  em- 
ployment pattern.  The  only  sound  an- 
swer is  to  concentrate  on  providing  job 
opportunities. 

Instead,  our  Nation  is  drifting  down 
the  road  of  welfareism.  Welfare  is  grow- 
ing until  it  becomes  a  way  of  life.  Where 
welfare  increases  so  does  the  crime  rate, 
drug  use,  family  desertion.  But  the  most 
unfortunate  aspect  is  that  folks  lose  their 
self-respect. 

The  cities  are  overcrowded  and  yet  we 
encourage  more  people  to  move  to  the 
cities  and  enjoy  broadened  welfare 
benefits. 

The  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  is  al- 
ways interesting  reading.  I  hope  you  all 
read  the  February  8  article,  "Welfare 
Out  of  Control."  Here  are  some  of  the 
sections  that  summarize  the  welfare 
crisis.  From  the  February  8,  U.S.  News: 

There  Is  little  evidence  that  heavy  spend- 
ing of  the  past  has  served  to  raise  the  edu- 
cational level  of  the  poor  people  In  the  cen- 
tral cities  or  to  lift  the  underprivileged  out 
of  a  dependency  status  and  bring  them  Into 
the  mainstream  of  the  economic  system 
where  they  can  contribute  to  the  productiv- 
ity and  wealth  of  the  nation. 

On  the  contrary,  experience  of  the  recent 
past  Indicates  that  there  is  a  stampede  to 
get  on  a  government  aid  as  a  matter  of  "legal 
right."  Second,  third  and  even  fourth  gen- 
erations of  welfare  families  in  this  country 
are  living  on  relief  as  a  permanent  way  of 
life. 

In  New  York  City — financial  center  of  the 
nation — Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay  Is  facing  a 
deficit  of  300  million  dollars  In  this  year's 
7.7  billion  dollar  operating  budget,  with  a 
billion  dollar  shortage  In  sight  for  next  year. 
One  out  of  every  six  persons  In  New  York 
City  Is  now  on  relief.  Mr.  Lindsay  Is  pro- 
posing to  sue  the  federal  and  State  govern- 
ments to  strike  down  spending  mandates  in 
social-welfare  programs. 

And  Mayor  Kenneth  A,  Gibson  of  Newark, 
N.J.,  told  Congress  on  January  22  his  city  has 
11  per  cent  of  its  jwpulatlon  unemployed 
and  30  per  cent  on  relief.  It  also  has  one  of 
the  nation's  highest  real  estate  tax  rates, 
and  an  anticipated  deficit  of  43  per  cent  of 
Its  operating  budget. 

At  the  start  of  the  Nixon  Presidency  In 
1969,  Milton  Friedman,  University  of  Chi- 
cago economist,  observed : 

"The  Johnson  Administration  left  a  heri- 
tage of  entering  wedges — programs  that  were 
started  small,  but  with  large  Increases  in 
spending  already  legislated  for  the  future." 

Now  the  mounting  costs  of  welfare  pro- 
grams are  raising  the  hackles  of  the  work- 
ing class — the  home  owners  and  wage  earn- 
ers who  carry  the  main  btirden  of  property 
and  sales  and  Income  taxes  at  every  level 
of  government.  Many  middle-class  workers 
complain  that  their  standard  of  living  Is 
being  whittled  away  by  rising  taxes  and  con- 
sumer prices.  They  blame  much  of  this  on 
government  spending  on  the  welfare  class, 
and  on  the  creation  of  large  governmental 
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bureaucracies  serving  a  growing  number  of 
special  Interests. 

The  number  of  persons  on  welfare  has 
Increased  far  more  rapidly  than  the  growth 
In  population.  The  Census  Bureau  found  a 
nationwide  population  growth  of  13  per  cent 
In  the  last  decade.  In  the  same  10  years,  wel- 
fare rolls  went  up  94  per  cent,  and  the  num- 
ber of  recipients  of  Aid  to  Families  With 
Dependent  Children  (AFDC)  more  than  dou- 
bled. The  trend  has  accelerated  during  the 
recent  business  slump. 

The  cost  of  supporting  welfare  clients  has 
risen  more  sharply  than  the  rise  In  the  cost 
of  living.  Since  1960,  the  amount  of  payments 
to  relief  recipients  has  jumped  more  than 
240  per  cent.  In  1960,  the  total  relief  bene- 
fits amounted  to  3.7  billion  doUars.  By  197a 
they  had  grown  to  $12.8  billion. 

The  big  controversy — In  Congress  and 
among  the  public — Is  focused  o:i  Aid  to 
Families  With  Dependent  Children. 

AFDC  has  mushroomed  Into  a  monster 
program  that  accounts  for  more  than  two 
thirds  of  all  people  receiving  public  assist- 
ance. In  iiild-1960  there  were  3  million  AFDC 
recipients.  Today  there  are  more  than  9  mil- 
lion. And  costs  have  skyrocketed  from  621 
million  dollars  In  1955  to  S4.1  bUllon  In  1970. 

The  proportion  of  children  In  fatherless 
homes — where  the  father  has  deserted  or  the 
children  were  born  out  of  wedlock — has 
Jumped  from  60  to  80  per  cent  of  all  AFDC 
children  In  the  last  few  years.  Few  States 
make  much  of  an  effort  to  trace  missing 
fathers  or  to  hold  them  legally  responsible 
for  child  support.  Oltlcs  claim  this  amounts 
to  a  "baby  bonus,"  which  encourages  Ille- 
gitimacy among  those  who  are  least  equipped 
to  bring  up  children. 

A  "U.S.  News  &  World  Report"  survey  shows 
examples  of  what  Is  happening  around  the 
country — and  why  so  many  people  are  Irri- 
tated about  welfare. 

In  New  York  City,  the  number  of  welfare 
recipients  has  tripled  In  10  years.  The  cost 
of  welfare  and  social  services  has  gone  up 
700  per  cent.  The  total  of  persons  on  welfare 
Is  1.4  million.  The  number  on  AFDC  has 
quadrupled.  Costs  are  going  up  at  a  rat©  of 
20  per  cent  a  year. 

A  big  factor  In  New  York's  welfare  spiral 
Is  "desertion" — either  the  husband  leaves 
home  or  his  wife  claims  that  he  does.  An- 
other big  factor  Is  Illegitimacy.  A  recent 
study  showed  that  80  per  cent  of  all  out-of- 
wedlock  births  In  New  York  are  taking  place 
among  women  on  welfare. 

"Desertion"  and  illegitimacy  together  ac- 
count for  7  out  of  every  10  applicants  for 
relief  in  New  York.  Social  workers  call  this 
"fiscal  abandonment,"  for  the  purpose  of  get-;^ 
ting  more  welfare  money.  -• 

"The  fact  Is,"  said  one  authority.  "In  many 
cases,  the  father  never  really  deserts.  He  Just 
stays  out  of  sight  so  the  woman  can  get  on 
AFDC  rolls.  In  slum  areas,  everyone  knows 
this  goes  on.  It  is  widespread  In  New  York 
City." 

The  Census  Bureau  reports  that  per  capita 
Income  In  Washington,  D.C.,  Is  higher  than 
In  any  State  of  the  nation.  Yet  1  of  every 
10  Washington  residents  Is  on  relief.  In  the 
last  fiscal  year,  the  monthly  welfare  blU  In 
Washington  went  up  more  than  71  per  cent. 

Cheating  by  welfare  recipients  has  been 
charged  In  many  areas. 

The  State  of  Nevada,  at  the  end  of  1970, 
conducted  a  door-to-door  check  on  welfare 
cases.  On  January  8.  about  22  per  cent  of  the 
recipients — 3,000  people — were  stricken  from 
the  relief  rolls.  State  Welfare  Director  George 
Miller  reported  they  had  been  cheating  tax- 
payers out  of  a  million  dollars  a  year  through 
failure  to  report  Income  from  other  soiirces, 
including  unemployment  benefits.  Mr.  Miller 
blamed  the  frauds  on  a  federal  regulation 
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that  permits  welfare  applicant*  to  obtain  aid 
simply  by  stating  that  they  meet  all  qualt- 
flcatlonB. 

In  htB  mcwgagg  to  the  legislature,  Oovemor 
Reagan  pointed  out: 

"The  same  government  that  requires  a  tax- 
paying  citizen  to  document  every  statement 
on  his  tax  return  decrees  that  questioning  a 
welfare  applicant  demeans  and  humiliates 
him."  Mr.  Reagan  blamed  the  excesses  ot  the 
welfare  system  on  lax  federal  regulations. 

A  spot  check  of  welfare  rolls  In  New  York 
City  by  the  General  Accounting  Office,  re- 
ported In  September.  1M9.  showed  that  10.7 
per  cent  of  all  families  on  rellel  there  did  not 
meet  the  eligibility  requirements,  and  that 
34.1  per  cent  of  those  who  were  eligible  were 
being  overpaid. 

New  York  taxpayers  recently  were  angered 
by  disclosures  that  the  city's  welfare  agency 
had  provided  rooms  for  a  welfare  mother  and 
her  four  children  In  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  one 
of  New  York's  most  elegant  hotels,  at  a  cost  of 
$162.64  for  two  days. 

The  food-stamp  plan  Is  yet  another  wel- 
fare program  that  has  grown  rapidly  In  re- 
cent years.  Now  the  food-stamp  plan  Is  pro- 
viding food  at  discount  prices  to  nearly  9 
million  Americans.  The  cost  of  the  program 
has  grown  frotn  116  million  dollars  In  1967 
to  an  estimated  1.4  billion  this  year,  with 
more  than  2  billion  authorized  for  1972. 

Recently,  an  audit  by  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment uncovered  "Irregularities"  In  one 
fourth  of  the  welfare  cases  receiving  food 
stamps  m  the  District  of  Columbia.  Some  In- 
volved welfare  clients  "shopping  around" 
among  12  food-stamp  offices  In  the  city  to 
get  extra  food-stamp  cards,  using  false  names 
and  addresses  and  falsifying  the  number  of 
persons  In  their  families. 

Now  the  Government  has  discovered  that 
food  stamps  are  being  obtained  by  college 
students,  young  people  living  In  "hippie  com- 
munes." military  personnel  and  workers  who 
are  out  on  strike. 

Critics  claim  that  virtually  all  of  the  Gov- 
ernment programs  to  deal  with  poverty,  and 
the  welfare  program  In  recent  years,  have 
come  from  the  academic  community,  or  spe- 
cial-Interest lobbies  m  Washington — that 
there  has  been  little  visible  Input  from  busi- 
ness-management experts. 

Soon  we  will  face  In  Congress  the  guar- 
anteed Income  proposal.  Originally  esti- 
mates said  that  It  would  Increase  persons 
on  relief  from  10  to  24  million  people. 
And  the  funds  requested  by  the  National 
Welfare  Rights  Oreanizatlon  would  cost 
$40  billion  a  year.  Let  us  not  Jump  off  of 
the  cliff — the  answer  Is  to  take  the  road 
of  hard  work  and  more  Jobs. 

The  time  has  come  for  America  to 
move  forward  with  more  Job  opportuni- 
ties. Let  us  send  them  to  the  mountains 
to  build  fire  protection  In  the  forests.  Let 
us  clean  up  the  highways.  Let  us  build 
more  water  reserve  lakes.  But  let  us  work. 


"CHANGE"  IS  AN  INCH  IN  10.000 
YEARS 


HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 


OF 
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Mr.  BOLLXNO.  Air.  Speaker.  "Change 
Is  an  Inch  In  10.000  Years"  la  an  Interest- 
ing description  of  one  of  our  country's 
most  serious  problems  of  understanding. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The    column    by    Coleman    McCarthy, 

Washington  Post  staff  writer,  appeared  in 

the  Post  of  Pebrxiary  7.  It  follows: 

"CRAXor"  Is  AN  Inch  in  10,000  Ybaxs 

(By  Colman  McCarthy) 

Not  long  ago.  I  addressed  the  students  of  a 
private  high  school.  They  were  mostly  mlddle- 
or  upper-class,  bright,  concerned  about 
grades  and  aware  that  their  parents  were 
spending  1 1,500  a  year  tuition  for  them  to 
get  something  out  of  high  school  besides 
themselves. 

I  talked  for  half  an  hour  on  the  need  to 
change  the  system  from  within,  describing 
that  system  as  one  In  which  the  govern- 
ment often  serves  private  rather  than  pub- 
lic Interests  and  noting  how  business  often 
commits  antisocial  acts,  how  the  schools  and 
churches  have  lost  Imagination. 

For  examples,  I  pointed  out  some  dirty  con- 
tradictions: the  government  pays  more  than 
ta  billion  a  year  to  farmers  not  to  grow 
food  while  elsewhere  In  the  world  10.000 
people  die  dally  of  malnutrition:  a  President 
who  pledged  In  1968  to  "bring  us  together" 
campaigned  In  1970  with  an  apparent  plan 
of  trying  to  divide  us;  the  military — and  the 
politicians  who  fund  It — claim  to  be  protect- 
ing Vietnam  from  Commtinlrt  assault  while 
destrojrlng  one-seventh  of  the  countryside 
with  bombs,  napalm  and  defoliants. 

That's  the  system  awaiting  you.  I  said.  But 
no  matter  how  crammed  It  Is  with  horror 
and  cruelty,  the  way  to  change  It  for  the 
better  Is  to  strike  out  with  one's  mind  and 
heart,  not  with  more  violence.  Robert  Coles. 
I.  P.  Stone.  Ralph  Nader.  Shirley  Chlsholm 
and  Harry  CaudlU  were  among  those  cited  as 
proof  that  the  work-from-wlthln  philosophy 
works. 

The  question-answer  period  began.  "Tou 
dent  understand."  said  a  student,  standing 
awkwardly  but  sure  of  his  thoughts.  "I  Just 
read  a  book  by  a  scientist  that  said  human- 
ity has  only  30  years  to  go  before  we  will 
all  be  annihilated.  We've  destroyed  the  en- 
vironment, we're  overpopulatlng  and  life  will 
be  Insupportable.  How  can  you  teU  us  to 
work  within  the  system  when  shortly  there 
won't  even  be  a  system?" 

This  doom  question  Is  not  a  new  one.  This 
generation  of  American  students,  or  at  least 
a  large  part  of  it  whose  motors  of  awareness 
are  not  stalled  on  American  overcomfort.  Is 
observed  with  despair  The  belief  of  the 
questioning  student  that  we  have  80  years 
left  may  be  half-mad.  but  It  is  full-sincere. 

It  need  not  be  this  grim.  That  It  Is  for  so 
many  of  the  young  may  be  traceable  to  a 
combination  of  Ignorance  and  arrogance. 
The  Ignorance  Is  the  unawareness  that  posi- 
tive social  change,  at  Its  best,  means  moving 
humanity  an  lech  forward  every  10,000  years. 

It  was  only  a  few  thoxisand  years  ago  that 
recorded  history  began,  though  the  planet 
had  been  floating  In  the  heavens  for  an 
estimated  30  billion  years.  Six  thousand  years 
ago.  men  In  caves  began  carving  symbols  on 
walls,  either  to  please  their  own  sensibilities 
or  to  get  over  a  message  to  the  neighbors. 
This  simple  act  of  literacy  extended  from  a 
simple  notion  of  communication. 

Yet  6.000  years  later,  this  supposed  sim- 
plicity Is  still  so  complex  that  well  over  half 
the  world  is  still  illiterate.  This  Is  astounding 
to  think  about,  whether  one  sees  man  as  a 
little  lower  than  the  angels  or  a  little  higher 
than  the  animals.  If  It  has  taken  us  this  long 
to  get  only  this  far  with  so  basic  an  idea  as 
literacy — reading  a  series  of  symbols — how 
long  will  It  take  for  deep  and  profound  con- 
cepts to  spread  universally — sharing  the 
wealth,  reverence  for  nature,  love  among 
nations? 

If  we  are  speedy  and  put  In  overtime,  10 
million  years  Is  a  fair  gueas.  althotigb  that 
might  be  asking  too  much.  No  one  who  works 
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for  positive  social  change— from  the  public 
Savers  of  Man  who  keep  calling  for  "moral 
leadership"  to  the  chanting  crowds  who  de- 
mand "peace  now"— U  able  to  escape  carry- 
ing  this  cross  of  slowness.  Albert  Camus 
tempted  all  his  life  to  hopelessness  but  never 
yielding  wrote:  "The  Important  thing 
Is  not  to  be  cured,  but  to  live  with  coe'i 
ailments." 

There  Is  still  the  death  row  fact,  however, 
that  In  30  years  we  may  be  walking  the  last 
mile.  As  the  student  said  the  scientist  said 
too  much  pollution  and  too  many  people! 
Isn't  It  arrogant,  thoiigb,  to  transform  so 
easily  this  possibility  of  doom  into  an  excuse 
for  despair? 

In  doing  so,  one  separatee  himself  from 
the  countless  millions  of  the  world's  poor 
and  victimized,  whether  In  Southwest  Wash- 
ington or  Southeast  Asia.  These  wretched  of 
the  earth  have  far  better  reasons  to  despair- 
often  no  food,  no  money,  no  houses,  no 
peace — than  a  young  American  in  Northwest 
Washington  whose  life  In  most  ways  has 
been  a  study  In  comfort. 

To  despair  becavise  ones  time  may  be  up 
In  30  years  Is  to  cut  oneself  off  from  the  striv- 
ing of  the  man  whose  tUne  may — with  grim- 
mer reasons — be  up  in  30  days  or  80  min- 
utes. If  the  surviving  but  still  starving  people 
in  East  Pakistan — Pakistan  today,  Blafra  yes- 
terday, somewhere  else  tomorrow — are  not 
yielding,  who  has  a  right  to  yield  In  America? 

The  30  years  doom  argument  Is  In  many 
cases  an  excuse  from  action,  a  self-lnvlta- 
tlon  to  the  sideline  pleasures  of  classical 
laziness.  This  Is  often  true  even  among  the 
so-called  committed  young.  Dorothy  Day,  the 
soul  of  the  peace  movement,  said  once  that 
she  receives  Innumerable  letters  from  stu- 
dents wanting  to  come  to  her  Bowery  head- 
quarters to  help  her  work  for  peace.  Miss 
Day  remarked:  "Sometimes  It  seems  that 
the  more  volunteers  there  are  around  the 
place,  the  less  gets  done.  .  .  .  Their  Interest 
In  peace  keeps  them  from  the  clothes  room, 
or  from  the  pap>erwork  connected  with 
running  an  office.  .  .  .  These  things  too  are 
the  work  of  peace,  and  often  seem  like  a 
very  little  way." 

At  the  outset,  every  generation  likes  to 
consider  Itself  "the  chosen  ones."  But  when 
the  older  generation  asks  them  what  they 
are  chosen  to  do,  the  chosen  ones  often 
dont  know.  "Poverty,  crime  and  war  are 
matters  which  the  great  novelists  have 
treated  with  due  re-spect  for  their  complex- 
ity," writes  Edward  D.  Sullivan  In  a  recent 
Virginia  Quarterly  Review.  "And  their  basic 
assumption  Is  that  these  are  problems  which 
cannot  l>e  dealt  with  simply  or  quickly,  al- 
though youthful  readers  like  to  believe  that 
such  matters  can  be  solved  by  a  relatively 
simple  approach." 

By  the  time  many  of  the  young  find  this 
out,  there  Is  often  a  spouse  and  family,  and 
the  whole  Ideal  of  making  a  better  world  la 
lost  In  favor  of  making  a  better  rumpus 
room  in  the  cellar.  What  a  way  for  chosen 
ones  to  end  up  I  Chosen  to  go  down  to  the 
lumber  yard  on  Saturday  morning  for 
knotty-pine  paneling  and  coping  saws. 

Yet  there  Is  something  good  and  construc- 
tive In  that,  too,  not  at  all  divorced  In  spirit 
from  the  striving  of  a  Third  World  person 
who  Is  building  a  better  roof  on  his  hovel. 
D.  H.  Lawrence  wrote  about  this  union  of 
striving  in  a  poem.  "We  Are  Transmitters": 

"Give,  and  It  shall  be  given  unto  you 
Is  still  the  truth  about  life. 
But  giving  life  .  .  .  means  kindling  the  life 

quality 
Where  It  was  not. 

Kven  if  it's  only  In  the  whiteness  of  a  washed 
pocket  handkerchief." 

One  hopes  that  all  of  us  can  do  better  than 
a  handkerchief.  But  If  not,  that  la  all  right, 
too.  It  Is  part  of  the  Inch. 
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STUDENTS  VITALLY  CONCERNED  IN 
FUTURE  OP  OUR  COUNTRY 


HON.  EARL  B.  RUTH 

or    NOKTR    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  8. 1971 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Bill  J. 
Brlggs,  executive  secretary  of  the  South- 
em  Universities  Student  Gtovemment 
Association  recently  called  my  attention 
to  an  address  given  by  Roger  M.  Grsun- 
llng.  President  of  SUSGA,  to  the  Rotary 
Club  in  Albemarle,  N.C. 

The  remarks  of  President  Oramling 
suggest  that  the  majority  of  the  student 
population  in  the  country  today  is  vitally 
concerned  in  the  future  of  this  Nation 
and  dedicated  to  constructive  efforts  to 
direct  that  future.  I  include  the  siddress 
given  by  President  Oramling  in  the 
Record: 
aruoxNTB  VrrALLT  Concerned  in  P'titttkb  or 

^      0TJ»   COtJNTHT 

(Delivered  to  the  Albemarle-Stanly  County 

Rotary  Club.  July  16,  1970,  at  Albemarle, 

North  Carolina) 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore you  today  because  I  come  to  speak  on 
a  subject  which  for  me  has  become  a  ca\ise 
In  Itself — a  subject,  not  by  Its  nature  a 
crusade,  but  one  which  may  well  sound  as 
such  before  I  finish  this  afternoon. 

I  call  to  your  attention  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  of  Tennessee  Congressman  W.  E. 
Brock's  Campus  Tour  conducted  In  1969  by 
Mr.  Brock  and  22  of  bis  congressional  col- 
leagues : 

"There  Is  In  the  campus  today  a  new 
awareness  of  potential  student  power  and 
the  emergence  of  a  large  group,  probably  the 
vast  majority  of  student  leaders  and  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  Intelligent,  concerned  and 
perplexed  young  people,  which  has  genuine 
concern  over  what  It  feels  Is  the  difference 
between  the  promise  and  performance  of 
America.  While  these  students  have  no  mono- 
lithic leadership  or  single  set  of  goals,  they 
are  fairly  united  In  questioning  many  of 
the  values  of  our  system.  The  revolutionaries 
on  campus  who  desire  to  destroy  our  system 
are  few  in  number.  The  vast  majority  of 
students  are  not  p>olsed  on  the  edge  of  revo- 
lution and  have  not  lost  faith  In  our  system." 

Yes.  there  Is  a  majority  In  our  land  today — 
a  majority  deserving  of  praise,  though  often 
unsung. . . . 

An  Intelligent  majority,  their  appeals  to 
reason  listened  to,  but  unheeded  .  .  . 

A  sensitive  majority,  their  cries  of  injus- 
tice heard,  but  unfelt  .  .  . 

An  Idealistic  majority,  who  challenge  In 
terms  of  hypocrisy  the  concept  of  "the 
American  Ideal"  with  the  single  hope  that 
It  might  come  true. 

There  Is  a  majority  In  our  land  today  the 
childhoods  of  whom  were  subconsciously 
scarred  by  radio  broadcasts  of  screaming  jets 
piercing  paths  of  death  within  miles  of  the 
Yalu  River — 

A  majority  conceived  In  a  period  of  pros- 
perity and  hope  .  .  .  today  facing  crisis  and, 
for  some,  despair. 

There  Is  a  majority  In  our  land  today  who 
do  not  believe  It  necessary  to  wave  a  flag  to 
be  patriotic  nor  to  accept  without  ouestlon 
everything  they  are  told  for  the  sake  of  being 
Informed. 

This  majority  Is  a  proud  group — Independ- 
ent In  spirit,  sometimes  stubborn  In  be- 
lief  but  dedicated  to  that  constitutional 
proposition  that  all  men  have  equal  access  to 
opportunity  under  the  law. 

In  this  vast  majority  rests,  not  only  your 
nope,  but  the  hope  of  the  world. 
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Out  of  a  sincere  and  deep  rooted  love 
of  country,  this  majority  rejects  those  fla- 
grant generalities  and  barber  shop  cliches 
which  we  have  heard  too  long  as  excuses  for 
patriotism:  "My  country  right  or  wrong,  but 
my  country,"  "If  you  don't  like  it,  leave  It." 

You  will  find  this  majority  calling  a  black 
man.  a  "black  man,"  and  a  white  man,  a 
"white  man." 

And  this  majority  cannot  understand  why 
it  Is  necessary  for  ovir  nation  to  stockpile 
enough  explosives  to  destroy  the  world  three 
times  over  when  once  would  finish  us  all. 

On  every  front  this  majority  Is  met  by 
the  age  old  message  to  work  change  through 
our  democratic  processes.  And  so,  for  fifteen 
years  they  have  struggled  to  obtain  the  right 
to  vote  In  order  that  they  might  do  j»ist 
that. 

They  followed  John  Kennedy  to  Dallas,  and 
when  In  1968,  another  Kennedy  listened  and 
fought,  someone  with  a  personal  grudge 
killed  him  In  a  California  hotel.  They  fol- 
lowed Eugene  McCarthy  untu  he  threw  In 
the  towel  and  their  hearts  walked  behind 
that  mule-drawn  wagon  which  carried  the 
body  of  a  black  man  whom  we  need  now 
more  than  we  needed  then. 

This  majority  Is  a  majority  disillusioned 
with  that  system  which  values  glory  above 
human  Ufe,  the  prestige  of  a  nation  above 
the  fate  of  her  sons. 

To  them  the  pages  of  history  recount  In 
solemn  order  the  failures  of  man  to  build  a 
world  of  peace  and  justice — a  world  In  which 
all  men  may  live  out  their  own  birthright, 
a  world  which  respects  the  potential  of  every 
human  mind  and  the  eternity  of  every  human 
soul. 

They  are  students  of  history  to  whom  the 
starved  faces  of  Dachau,  Auschwitz,  and 
Buchenwald  stUl  bear  witness  to  the  Inescap- 
able truth,  that  In  the  Twentieth  century 
and  in  the  civilized  world  six  million  Jews 
died — simply  because  they  were  Jews. 

But  more  than  students  of  history,  they 
realize  as  perhaps  no  other  generation  has, 
that  they  are  makers  of  a  history  yet  to  be 
written. 

Senator  Robert  Kennedy  wrote  In  pre- 
paration for  an  address  at  Pordham  Univer- 
sity In  June  of  1967: 

"Each  time  a  man  stands  up  for  an  Ideal, 
or  acts  to  Improve  the  lot  of  others,  or  strikes 
out  against  Injustice,  he  sends  forth  a  tiny 
ripple  of  hope,  and  crossing  each  other  from 
a  million  different  centers  of  energy  and 
daring,  those  ripples  build  a  current  that  can 
sweep  down  the  mightiest  walls  of  oppres- 
sion and  resistance." 

Is  it  no  wonder  that  they  deem  themselvef 
pioneers  of  a  new  frontier,  caught  In  the 
midst  of  much  they  see  as  vrrong,  still  hop- 
ing that  much  can  be  better. 

For  the  most  part,  this  majority  Is  critical 
of  existing  Institutions  which  perpetuate 
racism  and  Inequality.  They  believe  that 
much  can  be  done  to  Initiate  understanding; 
and  yet,  they  are  fnistrated  because  they 
find  few  outside  of  their  own  generation  who 
are  willing  to  serve  as  initiators. 

This  majority  is  seriously  concerned  over 
our  presence  In  Southeast  Asia.  To  them  It 
Is  a  question  of  life  or  death.  And  Justly  so, 
because  It  Is  those  In  this  generation  who  are 
fighting  and  dying.  Forty  thousand  of  their 
brothers  are  gone  in  a  war  which  to  this 
majority  of  Americans  has  been  illegitimate 
from  its  beginning,  undeclared  and  unau- 
thorized by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Unlike  any  previous  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans, this  generation  has  seriously  questioned 
and  will  continue  to  question  the  priorities 
which  determine  the  course  of  our  federal 
government. 

They  cannot  understand  a  federal  gov- 
ernment which  In  a  period  of  one  fiscal  year 
spent  bailons  of  dollars  to  fight  another 
country's  war  half  way  around  the  world 
and  only  two  hundred  sixteen  mllllon  dol- 
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lars  to  fight  the  water  and  air  pollution 
which  dally  threatens  the  future  health  of 
our  own  United  States. 

And  this  generation  does  not  welcome  those 
In  our  nation  who  Judge  a  man  by  the 
length  of  his  hair  or  the  style  of  his  dress. 
They  teach  a  lesson  which  we  must  all  re- 
leam:  A  man  Is  Judged  by  what  Is  in  bis 
heart  and  In  his  mind. 

I  do  not  speak  today  of  that  small  mi- 
nority of  self-styled  Americans  who  care  lit- 
tle for  our  past  and  even  less  for  our  fu- 
ture— who  advocate  violence  as  the  only 
means  to  change. 

But  there  are  some  In  our  land  today  who 
would  lead  you  to  believe  that  this  minor- 
ity Is  representative  of  the  majority — that 
violence  is  the  instrument  of  all  who  ad- 
vocate change.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  I  stand  before  you  today 
because  I  think  the  time  has  come  for  some- 
one to  speak  for  the  majority  of  students 
In  our  land — 

A  majority  which  Is  critical,  yes  . . . 

A  majority  which  is  questioning,  yes  . . . 

An  outrpoken  majority,  yes  . . . 

An  Idealistic  majority,  yes  . . . 

But  a  violent,  criminal  majority,  no! 

Is  It  not  somewhat  Ironic  that  while  we 
read  of  the  thirty-one  who  were  arrested  at 
the  University  of  South  Carolina,  no  one 
ever  writes  of  the  fourteen  thousand  who 
were  not.  I  am  here  for  the  sake  of  the  four- 
teen thousand. 

I  am  aware  as  you  may  be  that  during  the 
recent  Cambodia-Kent  State  Crisis,  one  out 
of  every  five  colleges  in  this  country  was 
closed.  But,  as  President  of  the  second  largest 
student  association  in  the  United  States,  I 
am  here  to  remind  you  that  four  out  of  every 
five  stayed  open.  And  1  .  my  book.  80%  Is  a 
malority  any  day  of  the  week. 

But  there  are  some  in  our  land  who  have 
succeeded  In  scandalizing  the  majority  for 
the  sake  of  the  minority 

I  think  the  time  has  come  to  call  a  spade, 
a  soade 

I  think  the  time  has  come  to  lay  outside 
our  flagrant  generalities — 

Generalities  that  Identify  every  kid  as  a 
bad  kid  .  . . 

Every  kid  with  long  hair  as  a  hippie  . .  . 

Every  student  who  carries  a  sign  as  a  com- 
mi:nlst .  .  . 

Every  student  who  marches  as  a  destroyer 
of  our  nation. 

You  will  not  flnd  this  generation  an  easy 
generation  of  Americans  with  which  to  get 
along.  They  are  Impatient.  They  are  fms- 
trated.  They  will  ask  questions  which  have 
never  been  asked  before — questions  poli- 
ticians purposely  side  step.  And  they  will 
march  and  they  will  sing  and  they  will  stand 
silent  vlgUs  exercising  their  constitutional 
right  to  protest. 

Their  questions  will  prick  the  consciences 
of  Americans  who  have  accepted  without 
question  the  generality  that  everything  in 
our  land  is  good.  They  will  tell  you  and  they 
will  show  you  that  everything  is  not — that 
much  needs  to  be  changed.  And  they  will 
change  it  becavise  they  believe  that  this  land 
can  be  a  better  land.  And  I  believe  that  they 
have  the  faith  and  the  courage  and  the 
knowledge  to  do  It. 

ITiey  were  the  llrst  ones  to  show  us  we 
could  fight  City  Hall. 

I  call  this  majority  the  "New  Americans" — 
"new"  because  theirs  is  the  strength  that 
can  make  things  better,  Americans  because 
their  patriotism  Is  unquestioned  In  my  mind, 
Americans  because  they  believe  more  deeply 
than  we  have  yet  to  realize  In  the  principles 
and  Ideals  of  this  land. 

And  If  you  look,  you  will  find  them  already 
at  work. 

Today,  around  you  and  around  the  world 
the  New  Americans  are  already  at  work 
studying  and  learning  what  needs  to  be  done 
and  how  to  do  It. 
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In  tb«  summer  you  will  find  them  In  the 
cities  of  our  land  teaching  Ohetto  children 
how  to  r«ad.  Ohetto  mothers  proper  food 
preparation.  And  you  will  find  them  In  the 
fields  of  this  world  teaching  farmers  agri- 
cultural techniques,  how  to  build  dams  and 
dig  ditches  for  irrigation.  And  you  will  find 
them  In  your  communities  working  with 
mentally  retarded  children,  and  in  your 
churchefl  trying  to  build  a  youth  program 
pleasing  unto  Ood,  desperately  trying  to 
bring  their  own  generation  to  the  ultimate 
source  of  all  truth  In  a  world  which  con- 
stantly seems  to  pull  them  away. 

And  you  will  find  them  In  some  cities 
marching:  but.  they  will  not  be  marching 
without  a  cause  and  that  cause  will  be  a 
cause,  not  for  one  minority,  but  for  all  peo- 
ple and  all  Amerlcsms  who  love  freedom. 

And  you  will  find  them  teaching.  And 
you  will  find  them  in  the  backwoods  of  our 
land  because  they  have  a  dream  that  the 
backwoods  of  men's  minds  and  the  back- 
woods of  men's  souls  can  become  the  bright 
pastures  of  a  new  world. 

And  you  will  find  them  in  the  Peace  Corps 
and  In  Head  Start.  Some  will  have  long 
hair.  Some  will  dress  differently.  But  they 
ask  you  to  judge  them  as  Individuals  who 
believe  In  something  that  can  be  and  must 
be  and  will  be — who  believe  that  every  child 
who  Is  born  in  our  land  has  the  inalienable 
right  to  grow  up  healthy  and  strong — with 
a  mind  that  Is  as  healthy  as  his  body.  And 
they  believe  that  there  Is  a  place  for  the 
displaced — that  there  Is  a  place  of  dignity 
In  our  land  for  every  man,  be  he  black  or 
red  or  yellow,  be  he  Jew  or  Oentlle.  But  most 
of  all,  they  believe  in  America —  Its  potential 
and  Its  opportunities.  But  they  believe  that 
that  potential  must  be  realized  by  all  people 
and  those  Apportiinltles  must  be  made  avail- 
able to  all.  AJs  one  poet  has  written: 
"Thank  Ood  oxir  time  Is  now  when  wrong 
Comes  up  to  face  us  everywhere. 
Never  to  leave  until  we  take 
The  longest  stride  of  soul  man  ever  took." 

In  closing,  may  I  leave  you  with  this 
thought.  You  win  not  find  this  majority 
burning  buildings  and  throwing  molotov 
cocktails.  And  yet.  this  doesnt  make  them 
part  of  a  silent  majority.  In  my  book  It 
makee  them  part  of  a  "smart  majority." 
.\nd  nothing  could  do  me  greater  honor 
than  to  be  called  one  of  them. 

Thank  you. 


PRESIDENT  RICHARD  M  NIXON— A 
CONCERNED  AND  DEDICATED 
CITIZEN 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or    NZW    HAMPSKIRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  8.1971 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
strange  reason  there  Is  a  tendency  In  the 
media  not  to  tell  it  as  it  is  In  reporting 
progress  for  this  country  under  the  pres- 
ent Republican  administration.  President 
Nixon  is  acting  forthrightly  to  wind  us 
down  and  out  of  the  tragic  war  in  South- 
east Asia  that  he  Inherited  from  the  prior 
administration  of  L.  B.  J. 

No  citizen  is  more  concerned,  more 
articiUate,  more  dedicated  to  meaningful 
social  progress  for  America  as  well  as  the 
end  of  the  involvement  in  Vietnam  than 
President  Richard  Nixon.  It  is  shameful 
that  some  of  those  responsible  for  report- 
ing the  facts  to  our  people  fail  to  present 
our  President  for  the  man  of  constructive 
action  that  he  is.  We  are  fortunate,  in 
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these  days  of  enormous  stress,  that  such 
a  man  as  Richard  Nixon  is  President  of 
the  United  States. 

In  this  connection  I  urge  thoughtful 
consideration  of  a  significant  editorial  on 
the  Presidency  by  the  distinguished  edi- 
torialist Hugh  Sidney  of  Life  magazine. 

I  include  as  follows; 
Dojf*T   Thit    Know    Wr'ax    OrmNO    Orrr? 
(By  Hugh  Sidney) 

A  few  days  ago  11  college  editors  filed 
silently  and  politely  Into  the  Oval  Office  and 
ringed  the  President's  desk,  expecting  only 
a  perfunctory  handshake. 

Nixon  greeted  them  one  by  one  and  for 
each  he  bad  a  word  or  two.  Colgate:  the 
Secretary  of  State  went  there.  Indiana;  a 
fine  school  for  radio  and  TV.  Tulane:  ah,  the 
"Oreen  Wave." 

A  few  of  them  thought  back  on  the  night 
less  than  a  year  ago  when  Nixon  had  visited 
the  Lincoln  Memorial  at  dawn,  talking  about 
football  after  sending  the  troops  into  Cam- 
bodia. The  President  Introduced  Aide  John 
Ehrllchman.  hla  expert  on  revenue  sharing. 
One  of  the  young  men  thought  Ehrllchman 
reminded  him  of  hla  gym  teacher.  Then 
Nixon  launched  Into  a  discussion  of  rev- 
enue sharing.  All  of  them  listened  politely, 
but  restlessly.  Suddenly  Carl  Nelson,  of  the 
College  Press  Service,  raised  bis  pencil  for 
recognition.  Was  not  the  activity  In  Cam- 
bodia a  violation  of  the  congressional  pro- 
hibition against  using  American  troops? 
Ehrllchman  answered  quickly  with  a  force- 
ful "No."  But  the  young  e<lltcr3  would  not 
be  turned  off.  Princeton's  Luther  Munford 
asked  again,  and  the  President  proceeded  to 
talk  for  15  minutes. 

Be  had.  he  said,  "no  intention  of  placing 
ground  troops  In  Cambodia."  and  "air  sup- 
port win  be  used  only  as  I  determine."  His 
intention  to  wind  down  the  war  was  clearly 
demonstrated,  he  continued.  He  had  stated 
his  position  no  fewer  than  eight  times.  "The 
previous  administration  was  continuously 
making  decisions  that  were  getting  us  In. 
We  are  continuously  making  decisions  that 
are  getting  us  out." 

Nixon  stood  there.  Intent  and  serious,  once 
again  reiterating  his  course  of  retreat  In  that 
unfortunate  war.  "Of  the  more  than  200.000 
troops  In  Vietnam  In  May,  only  40.000  will 
be  ground  combat  troops,"  be  said  flatly. 
It  was  another  commitment  In  a  long  series 
which  Nixon  has  made — and  has  kept. 

Then  the  young  people  filed  out.  They 
had  heard  the  pledge,  but  they  seemed  un- 
decided whether  to  believe  It  or  to  be  skep- 
tical. As  a  young  man  left,  he  muttered  his 
hope  that  the  withdrawal  would  be  complete 
by  the  time  he  was  drafted  and  through 
basic  tralnlrg. 

It  la  symptomatic  of  the  country's  at- 
titude toward  Richard  Nixon  that  despite 
hla  pledges  and  despite  his  performance  so 
far.  almost  every  maneuver  made  to  cover 
the  Vietnam  withdrawal  touches  off  In  Con- 
gress the  bizarre  argument  that  Nixon  some- 
how wants  to  spread  massive  land  war  all 
over  Southeast  Asia  and  come  home  with 
that  "coon  skin"  which  Lyndon  Johnson 
desired.  It  is  palpable  nonsense.  Richard 
Nixon  la  conducting  a  steady  march  to  the 
boats,  using  every  device  he  can — verbal, 
diplomatic  and  military — to  stave  off  disaster 
until  the  troops  are  off  the  beaches.  One 
can  argue  the  tactical  value  of  each  separate 
action,  but  the  strategy  Is  clear. 

There  are  two  levels  of  awareness  In  this 
city.  One  has  to  do  with  what  la  really  on  the 
President's  mind.  Anyone  who  watches 
cloeely  knows  the  President  seriously  Intends 
to  get  out  of  the  war.  The  other  involves 
rhetoric,  so  superficial  and  misleading,  and 
all  those  day-to-day  battlefield  errors  which, 
while  deeply  unfortunate,  are  a  part  of  any 
war.  Thus,  grown  men  who  know  better  argue 
for  days  that  a  few  men  sent  across  a  border 
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to  bring  home  damaged  helicopters  consti- 
tute some  kind  of  invasion,  or  that  Defense 
Secretary  Melvln  Laird's  tortured  syntax 
iilnts  at  a  profound  change  in  policy. 

"Don't  they  know  we  are  getting  out?" 
asks  an  anguished  Secretary  of  State  Wil- 
liam Rogers  In  private  His  energy  is  given  to 
the  futUe  oral  sparring,  as  If,  having  ex- 
hausted every  other  argument,  he  wonders 
why  the  critics  dont  understand  "the  polit- 
ical Imperatives"  are  such  that  the  Adminis- 
tration has  to  get  out.  He  thinks  ahead  to 
1972  as  Nixon  does. 

Some  of  the  pundits  write  about  how  the 
military  Juggernaut  only  wants  to  be  loosed. 
Maybe  in  a  time  gone  by.  Not  now.  In  the 
Pentagon.  General  William  Westmoreland, 
who  designed  that  war,  long  ago,  shrugged 
and  admitted  to  himself  and  to  those  around 
him  that  with  the  restrictions  now  imposed 
on  us.  there  was  only  one  place  to  go;  home. 
From  the  Joint  Chiefs'  staff  came  the  voice 
of  one  expert:  "Oet  your  dinghy  out  of  there 
now  with  as  few  holes  as  possible."  It  Is  part 
of  current  military  lore  that  Admiral  Elmo 
Zumwalt.  the  Navy  chief  who  earlier  com- 
manded the  naval  forces  in  Vietnam,  said 
way  back  In  1968.  "Let's  get  thU  over.  .  .  . 
Vietnam  has  taken  great  amounts  of  our 
treasures."  Zumwalt  urged  hla  men  to  turn 
to  the  Job  of  building  up  the  U.S  Navy  for 
that  greater  threat — Russia. 

The  men  who  are  conducting  our  with- 
drawal use  B-S2's  (md  tanks  and  paratroop- 
ers, but  there  Isn't  much  difference  between 
their  tactics  and  those  of  Jeb  Stuart  back 
In  the  Civil  War  when  the  fight  went  bad 
The  "cavalry"  Jabs  and  feints  and  blusters 
and  fakes,  and  all  the  time  the  Army  Is  drift- 
ing back. 

When  Nixon  looked  back  on  the  Cambodian 
Incursion,  he  decided  about  the  only  mistake 
was  having  publicly  built  up  the  operation 
to  be  something  like  D-Day  of  World  War 
n.  thus  alarming  a  grpat  many  people.  For 
the  operation  last  week  In  Laos  he  was  se- 
questered In  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  battle- 
field news  blanked  out.  There  was  still  do- 
mestic outcry,  the  price  that  must  be  paid 
In  these  nervous  days.  But  the  operation  was 
at  least  kept  In  perspective. 

Nixon's  critics  would  do  better  to  argue 
about  whether  or  not  he  should  set  an  early 
deadline  for  total  withdrawal  and  met  It. 
There's  where  Nixon  still  flirts  with  danger, 
believing  that  his  "cavalry"  will  somehow 
protect  him  from  the  enemy,  that  the  Viet- 
namese will  fill  the  American  boots  In  time. 
The  notion  that  retreat  need  not  be  defeat  Is 
rooted  In  him.  While  he  was  In  the  Virgin 
Islands,  he  summoned  his  valet  Manolo  San- 
chez and  asked  him  to  serve  up  the  books  he 
had  brought  along.  Including  a  biography  of 
Queen  Victoria's  great  Prime  Minister  Ben- 
jamin Disraeli.  It  was  Disraeli  who  Implanted 
In  modern  diplomacy  the  phrase  "peace  with 
honor."  a  watchword  that  Nixon  has  never 
discarded  In  hla  inexorable  march  toward 
the  boats. 


OREGON  METAL  RECYCLING  HELPS 
ENVIRONMENTAL  CLEANUP 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or  oaxcoN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8. 1971 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  three  of 
the  world's  largest  manufacturers  of 
metal  cans  have  announced  the  estab- 
lishment of  metal  can  recycling  centers 
in  Oregon.  The  opening  of  these  recy- 
cling facilitier.  represents  a  big  step  to- 
ward solid  cooperation  between  con- 
sumers and  corporations  on  environ- 
mental problems. 
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The  Resource  Recovery  Act  that  was 
passed  by  the  Congress  last  year  recog- 
nized the  need  for  a  cooperative  national 
program  of  wa^^te  manacement.  The 
United  States  is  currently  Kcncrating  ap- 
proximately 360  million  tons  of  indus- 
trial, mimlclpal,  and  commorcial  solid 
waste.  Experts  predict  that  this  figure 
will  double  by  1980.  At  the  present  time, 
we  spend  over  $4.5  billion  annually  Jast 
to  manage  this  waste.  While  these  ex- 
penditures continue  to  grow,  we  seem  to 
be  doinc  a  decrea.singly  .satisfactory  Job 
of  handling  our  waste. 

The  biggest  percentage  of  the  money 
spent  on  waste  rocs  for  collection  of  solid 
waste  and  transportation  of  It  for  dump- 
ing or  burning.  While  the  most  prevalent 
method  for  disposing  of  solid  waste  is 
open  dumping,  it  has  been  reported  that 
95  percent  of  the  open  dumping  facili- 
ties used  are  indaquate.  The  dumped 
waste  either  is  not  coverPd  daily  with 
dirt  as  it  properly  should.  Ls  being  burned 
and  contributing  to  our  air  pollution 
problems,  or  is  openly  creating  signifi- 
cant water  pollution  problems.  Inciner- 
ation is  the  second  most  frequently  em- 
ployed method.  Yet.  75  percent  of  all 
municipal  incinerators  are  inadequate 
because  they  are  either  inefficient  in  re- 
ducing solid  wastes  or  create  air  pollu- 
tions problems,  or  both.  Present  collec- 
tion methods  are  going  too  have  to  be 
Improved  and  new  technologies  hr\ve  to 
be  developed  for  reclaiming  and  recy- 
cling usable  materials  and  energy  from 
.such  solid  waste. 

Retrardless  of  all  of  the  legislation 
written  and  the  new  waste  technolocy 
developed,  little  progress  can  be  made 
without  the  cooperative  concern  for  our 
future  of  every  individual  and  corpora- 
tion. The  promotion  of  greater  initiative 
and  concern  on  the  part  of  Individuals 
and  corporations  in  a"^sum1ng  increasing 
responsibilities  for  waste  disposal  prob- 
lems is  a  key  problem. 

The  e.stablishment  of  the  Oregon  metal 
can  recycling  centers  is  a  good  example 
of  how  industry  can  .«;how  responsible 
concern.  The  companies.  Continental 
Can  Co.,  American  Can  Co..  and  National 
Can  Corp.,  announced  that  the  four  new 
centers  would  collect  steel,  tin  plate, 
aluminum,  and  bimetal  cans.  All  types 
of  these  metal  cans  will  be  accented  at 
the  centers,  including  food,  soup,  beer, 
soft  drink,  pet  food,  and  paint  cans.  The 
scrap  caas  will  be  separated,  processed, 
and  then  shipped  to  various  locations  for 
recycling  by  the  primary  metals  indus- 
tries. 

These  three  Oregon  can  comoanles  are 
to  be  commended  for  turning  the  po- 
tential litter  of  metal  cans  Into  usable 
goods. 


MANY  AGING  FACE   AN   ECONOMIC 
NIGHTMARE 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday,  February  8. 1971 
Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  York 
^es  published  a  report  Saturday  on 
the  economic  plight  of  many  hundreds  of 
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older  men  and  women  who  live  In  South 
Beach,  Fla..  a  community  on  a  tip  of 
land  between  Blscayne  Bay  and  the  At- 
lantic Ocean. 
One  woman  was  quoted  as  saying: 

Everytlnie  you  go  to  the  store  the  prices 
are  still  higher.  But  your  Income  doesn't  get 
any  higher.  You  buy  less.  Then,  the  Presi- 
dent comes  on  the  television  and  says  every- 
thing Is  all  right.  The  next  day  you  go  shop- 
ping and  the  prlce.s  are  higher  again. 

That  some  500  residents  of  South 
Beach  receive  State  welfare  aid  may 
seem  surprising,  becau.se  the  community 
is  only  3  miles  from  Miami  Beach.  Yet 
the  evidence  of  increa.slng  poverty  among 
elderly  Americans  generally  was  recently 
verified  by  the  Senate  Special  Committee 
on  Aging,  which  has  found  that  both  the 
number  and  proportion  of  aged  poor  in- 
creased between  1968  and  1969. 

I  would  like  to  insert  the  article — 
headed  "Many  Aging  Face  an  Economic 
Nightmare" — in  the  Record: 
Mant  Agtno  Face  an  Economic  Nightmare 
(By  Robert  Llndsey) 

Miami  Beach. — Not  far  from  Miami 
Beach's  opulent  strip  of  ocean-front  hotels, 
where  a  ro.im  for  the  night  costs  upward  of 
$50,  the  69-year-old  widow  of  a  Bronx  taller 
was  recently  caught  trying  to  stesl  a  25-eent 
can  of  .soup  In  a  supermarket. 

Shoplifting  food  occasionally,  she  ex- 
plained later.  Is  one  method  she  uses  to  make 
ends  meet  on  her  fixed  Income  of  $114  a 
month. 

The  woman  lives  In  a  community  called 
South  Beach,  where,  for  many  hundreds  of 
older  men  and  women,  visions  of  a  warm  and 
graceful  old  age  In  the  Florida  sun  have 
turned  into  a  continuous  economic  night- 
mare. 

AN   INCOMT   CRISIS 

This  nightmare  is  growing  worse  each 
month,  as  Government  statistics  Just  re- 
lea.sed  Fhowed.  Consumer  prices  rose  by  0.5 
per  cent  In  the  nation  last  month  to  138.5 
per  cent  of  the  1957-59  aver.ige.  and  5.5  per- 
cent above  a  year  ago.  Nowhere  is  the  Impact 
of  such  Inflation  more  severe  than  on  the 
aged  people,  such  as  those  here,  who  are  liv- 
ing on  fixed  retirement  Incomes. 

The  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
said  earlier  this  month  that  the  retirement 
income  problem  In  the  nation  "has  become  a 
retirement  income  crisis."  The  report,  based 
on  a  two-year  study,  painted  a  blea':  picture 
of  millions  of  older  Americans  living  in  pov- 
erty and  poor  health.  It  predicted  a  worsen- 
ing future  unless  Immediate  action  on  a 
broad  scale  was  taken. 

Poverty  among  Americans  over  65.  the  Sen- 
ate report  said.  Increased  by  200.000  between 
1968  and  1969.  while  It  decreased  by  1.2  mil- 
lion for  all  other  age  groups. 

As  Mrs.  Rose  Lanemann.  another  resident 
of  South  Beach,  walked  toward  a  supermar- 
ket with  her  husband,  she  expressed  the 
frustrations  of  many  here. 

"Every  time  you  go  to  the  store."  she  said, 
"the  prices  are  still  higher.  But  your  income 
doesn't  get  any  higher.  Tou  buy  less.  Then, 
the  President  comes  on  the  television  and 
says  everything  Is  all  right.  The  next  day  you 
<^Q  shopping  and  the  prices  are  higher  again." 

NINE   THOtTSAND   RESIDENTS 

About  9,000  persons  live  In  South  Beach,  a 
tightly-packed,  40-square-block  community 
of  apartments,  dunlexes  and  small  hotels  on 
a  tip  of  land  between  Blscayne  Bay  and  the 
^tlantlc  Ocean. 

Miami  Beach  Is  only  three  miles  to  the 
north,  but.  except  for  the  narrow  strip  of 
sand  they  share.  South  Beach  could  hardly 
be  more  different. 

More  than  half  of  South  Beach's  residents 
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are  68  or  older;  at  least  two-thirds  are  Jew- 
ish; almost  half  were  bom  In  E^urope,  emi- 
grated to  America  early  In  this  century  and 
retired  to  a  predominantly  Jewish  community 
here  after  a  lifetime  of  work  In  the  big 
cities  of  the  Northeast  or  Middle  West. 

Each  day,  usually  about  1  P.M.,  hundreds 
of  the  older  men  and  women  leave  their 
small,  sometimes  shabby  dwellings  and,  with 
lawn  chairs  and  umbrellas,  head  for  a  near- 
by stretch  of  public  beach. 

On  the  beach  and  a  strip  of  lawn  beside  It. 
they  play  cards,  talk  In  eroups.  read  Yiddish- 
language  newspapers,  hold  Yiddish  talent 
shows,  or  simply  bake  under  the  sun. 

"What  you  have  here  are  some  of  the  last 
Immigrants  you'll  find  In  this  country,"  said 
Bernard  Baron,  a  Miami  Beach  social  worker 
who  assists  the  senior  citizens  from  a  small 
office  at  the  edge  of  the  beach. 

"It's  their  ghetto,"  he  continued,  "and 
despite  the  financial  problems  a  lot  of  them 
are  having.  It's  one  ghetto  nobody  wants  to 
leave." 

Mrs.  Fannie  Sanrowltz.  a  widow  who  emi- 
grated to  New  York  from  Austria  In  1910, 
sat  In  the  kitchen  of  her  small  home,  part 
of  which  has  been  converted  Into  three  small 
rental  units.  On  a  wall  hung  a  picture  of 
Mayor  Lindsay  of  New  York  and  another 
smiling  man.  Both  wore  tuxedoes.  "That's 
my  grandson,  he's  a  lawyer,"  she  said  proud- 
ly. Then  Mrs.  Sanrowltz,  who  Ls  79.  discussed 
other  matters. 

HARDER    AND    HARDER 

"I  bought  this  place  In  1954."  she  said, 
"with  the  rentals  to  help  support  me.  I've 
made  a  go  of  It  all  of  these  years.  It  hasnt 
been  easy.  But  I  have.  Now  It's  getting  harder 
:\nd  harder. 

"My  taxes  Just  went  up  over  30  per  cent — 
$175  at  one  time.  Peonle  complain  when  you 
charge  more  rent,  and  this  year  because  of 
the  recession .  T  guess.  I  got  vacancies." 

"The  electrician  costs  more,  the  plumber, 
the  painter  ...  I  can't  take  In  enough.  I  get 
$74  a  month  Social  Security  but  that's  not 
enough.  I  scrimp  and  my  children  help  me. 
But  I  can  only  sponge  on  them  so  much.  T 
ought  to  be  able  to  afford  a  trip  to  New  York 
once  In  a  while,  but  I  cant." 

Mr.  Baron  said  that  many  South  Beach 
residents  had  enough  Income  from  invest- 
ments, pensions  or  periodic  checks  from  their 
children  to  absorb  the  rising  cost  of  living 
without  serious  hardships,  but  he  said  that 
many  do  not. 

Two  years  ago,  a  survey  Indicated  that 
half  of  South  Beach's  residents  who  lived 
alone  had  monthly  Incomes  of  less  than  $176. 
while  among  all  of  the  households,  half  had 
Incomes  of  $231  or  less. 

About  500  South  Beach  residents  currently 
receive  state  welfare  aid.  They  can  receive  a 
maximum  of  $114  monthly.  But  the  amount  is 
decreased  proportionately  by  each  dollar  of 
Social  Security  benefits  or  other  Income  they 
have. 

"The  effects  of  the  Inflation  started  to  get 
serious  about  three  years  ago.  especially 
rents."  Mr.  Baron  said.  "Three  years  ago,  a 
one-bedroom  apartment  rented  for  $70  or 
$75.  Now  it's  $115  If  yiu  can  find  one  that 
cheap." 

"Lately,  more  people  seem  to  be  having  a 
tough  time  making  ends  meet,  and  we're 
.starting  to  get  some  new  fneedyl  cases.  I 
think  there  are  a  lot  of  doctors  up  North  re- 
ferring patients  to  Miami  Beach  as  a  c\ire.  a 
panacea,  and  some  of  them  can't  afford  It." 

SAVE  otra  szTNToas 

Some  of  the  more  affluent  residents  of 
Miami  Beach  became  aroused  about  the  prob- 
lems of  poverty  among  the  senior  citizens  late 
In  1968,  after  a  local  nevk-spaper  and  a  tele- 
vision station  reported  that  some  South 
Beach  residents  were  regularly  rummaging 
In  garbage  cans  for  food. 

A  group  of  Jewish  residents  In  the  burgeon- 
ing high-rise  condominium  apartments  north 
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of  South  B««ich  estAbllshed  a  group  cftllwJ 
"Save  Our  Seniors."  which  currently  helps 
stamp  packa^s  and  koaher  food,  clothing, 
and.  tn  some  cases,  money.  Mrs.  Melvyne 
Sommers.  director  of  Save  Our  Seniors,  said: 
"We  know  there  are  a  lot  more  people  who 
can  use  our  help,  but  m*ny  of  them  are  too 
proud  to  admit  It." 


LETTER  TO  THE  PEOPI..E  OP 
NORTH  VIETNAM 


HON.  BEN  B.  BLACKBURN 

or   OXOKGI* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  8, 1971 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
one  deeply  concerned  about  our  men  who 
axe  prisoners  of  war  In  Southeast  Asia, 
I  was  particularly  Interested  In  the  sin- 
cere note  sent  to  me  by  Oall  Livingston  of 
Atlanta  In  which  she  requests  that  her 
letter  to  the  people  of  the  Communist  Re- 
public of  North  Vietnam  be  published  in 

the  COWGRKSSTOWAL  RECORD. 

Often  discouraged  by  the  lack  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment which  Is  displayed  by  so  many,  I 
find  it  heartening  to  find  one  who  bravely 
acknowledges  this  responsibility  and  doee 
her  best  to  ritrht  the  wrongs  for  which 
so  many  are  suffering. 

For  the  Information  of  my  colleagues. 
I  am  hereby  inserting  Miss  Livingston's 
letter: 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  December  14. 1970. 
To  the  people  of  the  Communist  Republic 
of  North  Vietnam 

I  greet  you : 

Tour  government  Is  holding  certain  of 
my  fellow  countrymen;  and  certain  of  my 
compatriots,  prisoner,  as  Intruders  In  the 
affairs  of  your  country:  and  as  alien  sup- 
porters of  a  regime  you  seek  to  overthrow  by 
force  of  arms. 

The  welfare,  names  and  number  of  these. 
my  countrymen;  and  these  my  compatriots, 
are  my  concern.  This  concern  Is  caused  not 
only  by  our  shared  common  birth  place  and 
history;  but  also  by  our  shared  common  re- 
sponsibility In  the  ordering  of  the  affairs  of 
our  country. 

Those  you  hold  prisoner  fall  into  five  cate- 
gories, according  to  my  limited  knowledge. 
They  are  as  follows : 

First,  those  who  arr  serving,  under  duress, 
a  cause  they  do  not  believe  In;  but  have  de- 
elded  to  serve  It  nonetheless,  rather  than  be 
Imprisoned  by  thoae  who  govern  them. 

Secondly,  those  who  have  decided  to  serve 
In  the  Military  for  a  limited  period  of  time, 
because  It  Is  required  of  them  by  law. 

Thirdly,  those  who  have  decided  to  use  the 
educational  and  training  services  of  the  Mili- 
tary to  prepare  themselves  for  employment 
as  civilians. 

Fourthly,  those  who  have  choeen  to  make 
the  Military  their  career. 

Those  persons  who  fall  Into  these  cate- 
gories are  my  countrymen  and  my  respon- 
sibility. Their  welfare,  names  and  number 
are  my  concern. 

Fifthly,  there  are  those  among  your  pris- 
oners who  are  self-consciously  committed  to 
the  Ideals  of  the  Republic  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  as  stated  in  the  American 
Bin  of  Rights;  and  to  her  laws  as  put  forth 
In  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Among  these  are  those  who  have 
chosen  to  serve  these  Ideals  and  these  laws 
within  the  context  of  Military  Service:  some 
as  paid  volunten  for  a  limited  period  of  time. 
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others  aa  paid  volunteers  for  aa  long  as  their 
nation  shall  require  their  services. 

These  last  are  my  compatriots.  Their  wel- 
fare, names  and  number  are  my  concern. 

As  a  private  citizen  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  I  call  you  Into  accountability  be- 
fore the  nations  of  the  world  for  your  Gov- 
ernment's refusal  to  submit  to  my  Oovern- 
ment  the  names  and  numbers  of  these  men, 
thereby  withholding  them  from  me. 

On  behalf  of  my  government  and  the  fam- 
ilies of  these  men,  I  demand  you  release  their 
names  and  their  nimiber  to  me 

I  am  sending  this  letter  to  your  Embassy 
In  Paris.  I  am  sending  copies  of  this  letter  to 
my  President  and  my  representative  In  Con- 
gress, to  Inform  my  Oovemment  of  my  ac- 
tion. I  am  also  sending  a  copy  to  the  Penta- 
gon to  Inform  them  that  I  as  a  private  citi- 
zen support  their  efforts  to  obtain  the  re- 
lease of  these  prisoners  by  any  method  they 
deem  necessary. 

I  am  further  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter 
to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  Inform  that  Body  that  I,  a  private 
citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America,  call 
you.  the  people  of  the  Communist  Republic 
of  North  Viet  Nam.  Into  accountability  before 
the  world  for  the  welfare  of  my  countrymen; 
and  my  compatriots.  And  that  I  further  call 
your  Oovemment  Into  accountability,  before 
the  world  for  the  names  and  numbers  of  my 
countrymen:  and  my  compatriots. 

I  greev  you  as  a  private  citizen  of  my  coun- 
try by  birth  and  decision;  and  as  a  fellow 
citizen  of  the  world. 

Oah,  Fkancks  Livingston. 


CALIFORNIA  ENDORSES  WATER 
RECYCLING 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  CALiroENiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  February  8. 1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  recent 
hearing  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
California  State  Water  Resources  Con- 
trol Board  in  San  Jose,  State  water  of- 
flclals  endorsed,  for  the  first  time,  the  re- 
cycling and  reuse  of  waste  water  to  meet 
the  anticipated  needs  of  the  future. 

Previously,  Mr.  Speaker,  State  oCDclals 
have  been  reluctant  to  give  more  than 
faint  acknowledgment  to  this  process 
and  reusage  of  a  precious  natural  re- 
source. Instead,  they  have  steadily  plod- 
ded on  maintaining  that  high  dams,  res- 
ervoirs, and  interbasin  transfer  systems 
are  the  only  means  of  augmenting  the 
water  supply  of  a  growing  metropolitan 
area. 

Those  officials,  principally  within  the 
State  of  California's  Department  of  Wa- 
ter Resources,  have  declined  to  give  more 
than  passing  notice  to  water  recycling, 
despite  the  efforts  of  many  interested 
conservationists  and  scientists.  In  short, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  technology  of  the  1970's 
has  been  abandoned  in  favor  of  water 
storage  facilities  conceived  50  years  ago 
when  environmental  and  ecological  con- 
siderations were  nil. 

I  think  It  Important  that  the  State  of 
California  has  finally  recognized  the 
merits  of  water  recycling.  I  would  like  at 
this  time  to  submit  in  the  Concris- 
siONAL  Record  a  newspaper  article  that 
appeared  in  the  Palo  Alto  Times  on  this 
matter. 
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It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  only 
northern  California  Is  mentioned  in  this 
article.  I  would  hope  that  the  omission 
of  southern  California  in  the  comments 
of  State  officials  was  not  intentional.  Af- 
ter all,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  water  crisis  Is 
not  In  the  northern  part  of  California, 
but  In  the  south.  If  massive  water  re- 
cycling is  to  take  place — it  must  be  there. 

I.  also,  have  Included  for  the  Rkcord 
a  copy  of  a  statement  by  Frank  P.  Sebas- 
tian, senior  vice  president,  of  the  En- 
vlrotech  Corp..  one  of  the  leading  firms 
involved  in  the  water  reclamation  proc- 
ess, given  to  the  State  water  resources 
control  board. 

I  feel  that  Mr.  Sebastian's  comments 
should  be  duly  noted  and  that  new.  In- 
tense, consideration  be  given  to  his  sug- 
gestions. 

The  article  and  statement  follow: 
[From  the  Palo  Alto  (Calif.)  Times,  Dec  13 
1970) 

Stats  Oitxcials  Endo«si  Wates  Rectcuno 

FOB  Fnurr  Tims 

(By  John   Stanton) 

San  Jose. — State  water  and  health  offlclals 
Friday  "for  the  first  time"  endorsed  recycling 
waste  water  as  a  major  method  of  meeting 
the  state's  need   for  fresh  water. 

A  day-long  public  hearing  on  the  reuse  of 
waste  water  was  held  here  by  the  SUte  Water 
Resources  Control  Board  Among  the  more 
than  20  speakers  who  endorsed  the  recycling 
method  were  John  Teerlnk.  deputy  director 
of  the  State  Department  of  Water  Resources, 
and  Dr  Henry  Ongerth.  chief  of  sanitary  en- 
gineers. State  Department  of  Public  Health. 

After  they  spoke.  Kerry  W.  Mulligan,  chair- 
man of  the  State  Water  Re.source8  Control 
Board,  said  he  was  delighted  at  an  apparent 
change  of  position  taken  by  the  state. 

Mulligan  said  Teerlnk's  statements  were 
"a  complete  reversal"  of  the  position  previ- 
ously taken  by  the  State  Department  of  Water 
Resources.  In  the  past  the  department  has 
promoted  use  of  dams  to  obtain  fresh  water. 

"For  the  first  time."  the  department  Is 
now  Interested  In  reclamation  of  waste  water 
as  another  method.  Mulligan  ssld. 

Mulligan  also  said  he  was  "delighted"  at 
the  "philosophical  change  of  view  of  the 
position  of  the  Public  Health  Department." 

Ongerth  Indicated  the  Public  Health  De- 
partment was  Interested  In  use  of  reclaimed 
water,  although  there  must  be  "time  to  study 
the  health  effect,"  he  said. 

Teerlnk  said  that  "reclamation  and  reuse 
of  waste  waters  are  essential"  If  the  Bay  Area 
Is  to  meet  Its  water  needs  In  the  future. 

"Presently,"  Teerlnk  said,  "more  than  half 
of  the  Bay  Area's  annual  water  needs  of  1.3 
million  acre-feet  are  met  by  Imported  sup- 
plies. By  1990,  annual  water  needs  are  ex- 
pected to  Increase  to  1.8  million  acre-feet. 
All  of  the  Increased  need  must  be  met  by 
Imported,  desalted,  or  reclaimed  water" 

Teerlnk  said  studies  by  bis  department 
"Indicate  that  the  costs  of  reclamation  of  a 
reasonable  quality  water  for  agricultural  or 
Industrial  piuposes  where  distribution  on 
problems  are  not  abnormal  Is  generally  com- 
patible with  development  of  additional  alter- 
native supplies  In  areas  of  higher  water  cost. 
In  fact.  It  may  even  be  economical  enough 
to  replace  some  existing  water  uses." 

In  Santa  Clara  County,  recharging  ground 
water  to  alleviate  subsidence  and  sea  water 
Intrusion  "Is  a  promising  reuse  potential," 
Teerlnk  said.  Santa  Clara  County  offlclals 
are  planning  "major  recharge  efforts,"  he 
added. 

"With  the  excellent  quality  of  ctirrsnt 
water  supplies  available  to  the  Bay  Area.  It  is 
inconceivable  tmder  today's  conditions,  that 
the  technological.  Institutional,  and  financial 
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joetns  cannot  be  found  to  implement  major 
water  reclamation  actlvltlee." 

The  Department  of  Water  Resources  rec- 
ommends "that  extensive  analysis  be  made 
of  the  possibilities  of  waste  water  reclamation 
M  a  major  source  of  new  water  and  as  a 
oceans  to  enhance  the  environment  not  only 
in  and  adjacent  to  the  Bay  Area,  but  possibly 
more  distant  areas,"  Teerlnk  said.  "A  major 
waste  management  system  for  the  Bay  Area 
offers  unique  advantages  for  large-scale 
operations." 

Some  of  the  speakers  acknowledged  the 
psychological  resistance  some  people  might 
liave  towards  drinking  recycled  waste  water, 
but  Peter  Zars,  chairman  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Committee  of  the  Sierra  Club,  said 
modem  technology  could  recycle  the  water 
as  clean  as  nature. 

"It  is  a  fact  of  nature  that  our  planet's 
water  supply  Is  a  fixed  quantity  and  has  been 
so  essentially  for  millions  of  years,"  Zars  said. 

"When  you  consider  the  eons  life  has  flour- 
Ubed  here  before  the  advent  of  man  you  have 
to  accept  the  fact  that  the  water  we  drink 
has  passed  through  billions  of  mouths  and 
kidneys  before  ours  and  that  nature  has  al- 
ways recycled  It  clean. 

"If  people  are  not  ree«ly  yet  to  accept  an 
astronaut  recycle  loop,  perhaps  modern  tech- 
nology can  resolve  their  fear  of  vlrtises  by 
use  of  the  gamma  box,  or  pure  oxygen,  or 
even  ozone  In  the  final  'poUslilng'  of  a  re- 
claimed domestic  supply." 

SXWAOS    AS   A   RKSOTTRCX 

Submitted  to:  State  Water  Resources  Con- 
trol Board  Public  Hearing  on  Requirements 
and  Opportunities  for  Reuse  of  Wastewaters 
In  San  Francisco  Bay  Area,  December  11, 
1970,  San  Jose,  Oallfornla,  by  Frank  P.  Sebas- 
tian, Senior  Vice  President,  Envlrotech  Cor- 
poration, December  11,  1970. 

(Note. — Plgxires  mentioned  not  reproduced 
InRscoRD.) 

The  decade  of  the  70'8  may  well  mark  the 
era  when  America  realized  that  only  waste- 
water fit  to  drink  Is  fit  to  throw  avroy.  If 
that  criterion  should  Indeed  be  adopted  by 
our  society,  we  can  feel  confident  that  the 
proven  technology  and  hardware  exist  to  do 
the  Job  at  a  cost  of  oidj  a  few  pennies  per 
person  per  day. 

Two  sewage  treatment  plants  spaced  hcUf 
way  around  the  earth  from  each  other  vividly 
Illustrate  that  the  technology  doee  exist  to 
do  this  Job,  I.e.,  meet  the  newly  espoused 
stringent  environmental  quality  standards. 
In  fact,  wastewater  treatment  know-how 
stands  out  as  one  of  the  few  areas  of  environ- 
mental concern  where  the  nation's  proven 
abilities  exceed  new  environmental  stand- 
ards— and  by  a  large  margin.  And  the  costs 
are  far  more  reasonable  than  is  generally 
realized. 

The  Tahoe  Water  Reclamation  Plant  has 
pumped  over  two  billion  gallons  of  purified 
wastewater  into  a  new  reservoir  for  water 
sports  and  Irrigation.  The  Windhoek  (South 
West  Africa)  sewage  piu"lficatlon  plant,  using 
a  different  system,  has  supplied  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  drinking  water  for  a  city  of 
86,000  population  for  two  years.  Yes,  aesthetl- 
oaUy  acceptable  drinking  water  from  sewrage ! 

TAHOE 

The  existing  plant  at  Tahoe  consisted  of  a 
conventional  activated  sludge  plant  which 
was  upgraded  by  addition  of  a  tertiary  sys- 
tem (Figures  1  and  2) .  The  significant  process 
and  hardware  developments  at  Tahoe  are : 

1.  Proven  upgradablllty  of  conventional 
primary,  secondary  treatment  plants. 

2.  Development  of  activated  carbon  col- 
umns capable  of  the  removal  of  taste,  color, 
trace  organlcs  and  Inorganics,  Including  those 
pesky  pesticides  and  detergents  from  the 
effluent. 

3.  The  development  of  processes  by  which 
treatment  chemicals — lime  and  granular  car- 
bon— can  be  reclaimed.  The  carbon  reuse  step 
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Is  particularly  dramatic  from  a  conservation 
viewpoint.  The  plant  has  8  columns,  each 
containing  22  tons  of  granular  carbon  similar 
to  that  used  In  cigarette  filters.  Each  colunan 
has  the  equivalent  surface  area  of  approxi- 
mately 4  milUon  acres,  or  a  total  of  32  mlUicn 
acres.  This  Is  equivalent  to  Yj  of  the  area  of 
the  state  of  California.  The  furnace  has  the 
capability  of  reclaiming  the  equivalent  sur- 
face of  S  mUllon  acres  per  day  at  a  loss  of 
only  5%  of  the  total  cost  of  this  polishing 
and  reclamation  operation,  y^  of  a  cent  per 
person. 

4.  Development  of  air  cleaning  devices  so 
that  there  Is  extremely  low  measurable  pol- 
lution In  the  fiue  gases  of  thermal  reclama- 
tion and  disposal  steps,  and  normally  the 
CO,  from  the  combustion  gases  Is  recycled  In 
the  process  to  utilize  the  carbon  dioxide. 

5.  The  only  waste  product  Is  a  sterile,  odor- 
less ash  from  sludge  Incineration  that  can  be 
used  safely  as  fill  and  is  experimentally  be- 
ing used  for  concrete  blocks  and  bricks.  The 
ash  contains  about  7%  phosphate  which  was 
removed  from  the  water  but  It  is  In  an  In- 
soluble form  and  even  then  Is  potentially 
available  as  fertilizer. 

6.  The  advanced  processes  are  easier  to 
operate  and  control  than  widely  used  bio- 
logical secondary   treatment  processes. 

7.  The  reliability  of  the  process  Is  demon- 
strated by  the  plant's  having  never  failed  to 
meet  standards. 

8.  The  Incremental  cost  of  the  tertiary  step 
is  quite  reasonable,  14</1000  gal.  operating 
cost  23<'/1000  gal.  combined  operating  and 
capital  amortization  cost — less  than  l^i/ 
person/day  based  on  normal  hotisehold 
usage. 

taroe  pbocess 

The  tertiary  (chemical-physical)  process 
commences  with  flash  mixing  of  3.4  lbs.  of 
Ume  (as  calcium  hydroxide)  per  1000  gal. 
Into  the  secondary  effluent  (dosage  of  about 
400  parts  per  mUllon)  of  calcium  hydroxide. 
Prom  the  flash  mixing  basins  the  effluent 
passes  into  the  100  foot  diameter  chemical 
clarifier.  Sweeper  arms  rotate  in  the  bottom 
of  the  tank,  which  can  be  seen  from  above 
the  chemical  clarlfler  through  12  feet  of 
clarified  effluent.  The  calcium  hydroxide  pre- 
cipitates phosphates  and  raises  the  pH  to 
11.5.  Following  chemical  clarlflcatlon.  the 
effluent  is  pumped  to  the  nitrogen  stripping 
tower  where  air  at  the  rate  of  700.000  cfm 
draws  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia  into 
the  air.  The  ammonia  concentration  is  so  di- 
lute that  it  Is  not  noticeable  at  the  site. 

According  to  one  authority.  Tebbens,  most 
emission  surveys  neglect  ammonia  because, 
except  in  breakdown  situations  and  unless  an 
odor  is  apparent,  there  Is  no  known  harmful 
effect.  BecavLse  of  the  atmosphere's  ability  to 
neutralize  and  transform  vast  quantities  (es- 
timated 1200  million  tons  annually)  of  am- 
monia In  short  periods  of  time,  there  need  be 
no  concerns  over  atmospheric  pollution  at 
Tahoe. 

Following  the  nitrogen  stripping,  partially 
treated  tertiary  effluent  Is  neutralized  to  a 
pH  of  about  7  with  the  exhaust  gases  from 
the  thermal  recalcination  steps  that  will  be 
shown  later. 

The  next  step  is  the  pressure  filters  or 
separation  beds  which  provide  additional 
phosphate  removal  and  clarlflcatlon.  The 
Alters  are  of  the  mixed  media  design  with 
the  lightest  coarsest  materials  In  the  top 
and  smallest  and  heaviest  materials  on  the 
bottom — coarse  coal,  medium  sized  sand  and 
fine  garnet.  Polyelectrolyte  or  alum  is  added 
to  the  fllter  influent.  There  are  three  pairs 
of  fllters  operating  In  parallel.  From  the 
mixed  media  fllters  the  effluent  enters  the 
bottom  of  the  granular  carbon  columns  and 
exits  from  the  top.  Carbon  enters  from  the 
top  and  exits  from  the  bottom,  resulting  In 
the  cleanest  effluent  in  contact  with  the 
freshest  carbon.  Each  of  eight  carbon  col- 
umns contains  22  tons  of  granular  carbon 
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having  the  equivalent  surface  area  of  about 
4  million  acres.  The  carbon  removes  taste, 
odor,  color,  trace  orgaolcs,  and  detergents 
and  DDT.  The  carbon  column  effluent  Is  of 
sparkling  clarity.  The  spent  carbon  is  gravity 
dewatered  and  tran^orted  by  screw  conveyor 
to  a  multiple  hearth  furnace  for  regenera- 
tion. The  furnace  control  and  materials  han- 
dling are  such  that  losses  are  held  to  about 
6%  each  cycle  and  the  remaining  95%  are 
reused. 

Lime  sludges  from  the  chemical  clarlflca- 
tlon step  are  also  recovered  for  reuse.  Lime 
mud  is  pumped  to  a  conventional  thickener, 
to  centrifuges  and  belt  conveyed  to  a  multi- 
ple hearth  furnace  where  it  is  recalclned  at 
temperatures  up  to  1800*  P.  The  calcium 
oxide  exiting  from  the  furnace  is  cooled  In 
a  disc  cooler  and  conveyed  to  bins  for  reuse. 
Lime  is  recycled  three  to  four  times  and  the 
wasted  lime  is  combined  with  the  sludges 
from  the  primary  and  secondary  clariflers 
and  incinerate  1.  The  ash  contains  about  7% 
phosphate  and  is  currently  stored  on  the 
property.  The  potential  for  reuse  exists  for 
the  ash.  While  in  the  U.S.  such  ash  has  been 
used  for  land  and  road  flll,  similar  ma- 
terial— without  any  phosphate  content — 
from  the  Odal  secondary  sewage  treatment 
plant  In  Tokyo,  Japan  Is  sold  for  $1.35/ton 
to  a  fertilizer  manufacturer.  In  Osaka,  bricks 
and  concrete  blocks  have  been  made  experi- 
mentaUy.  In  the  17.8..  research  indicates  that 
the  waste  Ume  content  would  aid  the  freeze- 
thaw  characteristics  for  road  flll.  Also,  experi- 
ments of  FWQA.  Cincinnati,  Indicate  the 
Insoluble  phosphate  In  the  Tahoe  ash  la 
beneficial  as  a  plant  fertilizer. 

A  significant  step  forward  in  compatibility 
of  thermal  reclamation  processes  used  at 
Tahoe  was  the  development  of  exhaust  gas 
cleaning  devices  that  cool  and  clean  the  gases 
so  effectively  that  particulate  matter  Is  hard- 
ly measurable.  No  visible  plume  has  been  re- 
ported, and  It  Is  well  within  the  most  strin- 
gent air  pollution  codes.  Normally,  however, 
the  exhaust  gases  are  returned  to  the  sys- 
tem to  utilize  the  carbon  dioxide  to  neu- 
tralize the  highly-limed  effluent  following 
ammonia  stripping.  Incineration  in  the  nor- 
mal sense  has  been  supplanted  by  thermal 
reclamation  processes.  As  mentioned,  the 
lime  is  recalclned  for  three  to  four  reuses. 
The  carbon  Is  regenerated  for  some  twenty 
reuses  and  the  residual  sludge  is  thermally 
oxidized  to  a  sterile  ash  but  even  here  the 
exhaust  gases  are  reused  for  the  CO,  content. 
The  ash  contains  1%  to  10%  ohosphate  and 
has  been  demonstrated  in  the  government 
laboratories  as  being  a  fertilizer  material. 
The  final  product  water  Is  of  high  quality 
and  meets  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Standards 
for  potable  water.  It  would  be  superior  to  the 
public  water  supply  in  30%  of  over  thirty- 
five  hundred  locations  tested  recently  by 
HEW.  including  New  York  City.  Westchester 
County  and  Long  Island. 

In  a  first  full  year  of  operation,  the  afflu- 
ent was  even  better  than  the  standards  set. 
The  median  BOD  concentration  has  been 
0.98  mg/l.  The  median  chemical  oxygen  de- 
mand was  10.83  mg/l.  The  median  suspended 
solids  concentration  was  0.53  mg/l,  mostly 
carbon  fines;  the  turbidity.  Jackson  units, 
median  0.59;  phosphorous  as  P,  median  0.42 
mg/l. 

The  economics  of  the  tertiary  process  are 
as  remarkable  as  the  quality  of  the  effluent. 
The  total  operating  cost,  based  on  7.5  mgd, 
is  14<'/1000  gallons  and  the  amortization  cost 
Is  8.75«/1000  gallons,  for  a  combined  total 
of  about  23^/1000  gallons.  The  total  conven- 
tional plus  tertiary  amounts  to  S8</1000  gal- 
lons total  operating  and  capital  amortization. 
Based  on  the  normal  household  usage  of 
70  gallons  of  water  per  person  per  day,  the 
Incremental  cost  above  secondary  treat- 
ment— the  new  national  standard — Is  less 
than  1  Vi  t  per  person  per  day. 

The  Tahoe  effluent  is  pumped  over  Luther 
Pass   to    Indian    Creek    Reservoir    27   miles 
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south.  One  billion  gallons  of  the  repurlfled 
effluent  was  stocked  with  40.000  rainbow 
trout  and  became  Callfornta'a  newest  trout 
lake  when  the  season  op>ene<l  May  2.  1970. 

The  balance  of  the  two  billion  gallons  has 
been  used  by  ranchers  for  Irrigation  of  graz- 
ing corps. 

WINDHOEK 

The  normal  view  that  comes  to  mind  when 
one  mentions  "Africa"  Is  not  usually  one  of 
advauced  technology.  However,  we  must  re- 
call that  the  first  human  heart  transplant 
In  Uie  world  was  conducted  by  a  now  famous 
South  African  doctor.  Christian  Barnard,  In 
December  I9e7.  Another  great  technological 
achievement  of  South  Africa  has  taken  place 
at  Windhoek,  a  town  of  36,000  population 
between  the  Kalahari  and  Namlb  deserts.  Ou 
the  basis  of  tests  that  began  under  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Water  Research  in  1963. 
this  town  has  drawn  approximately  27%  of 
Its  drinking  water  supply  from  purlfled  sew- 
age; since  October  1968 — over  one  million 
gallons  per  day.  It  was  In  anticipation  of 
the  water  shortage  problem  that  Windhoek 
commenced  Its  research  on  water  purlflca- 
tlon,  when  projections  showed  that  sewage 
could  be  purified  at  a  lower  cost  than  for 
alternate  &ourcee. 

The  town  has  been  treating  Its  sawage  by 
a  conventional  secondary  system — biological 
filters  and  humus  settling  tanks.  Effluent 
from  blo-filters  is  held  about  14  days  In  algae 
maturation  ponds  and  recirculated  to  foster 
algal  growth.  To  produce  drlnJang  quality 
water,  a  new  stage  of  advanced  treatment  was 
added. 

WINOHOUt    PBOCXSS 

This  process  begins  when  the  algae  laden 
effluent  U  pumped  to  a  tertiary  water  purifi- 
cation plant  of  1.2  minion  gallons  per  day 
capacity.  The  pH  of  the  effluent  Is  reduced 
by  recarbonatlon  to  approximately  7.2  pH 
through  the  addition  of  carbon  dioxide  by 
submerged  combustion,  using  propane  gas  as 
fuel. 

At  the  next  step,  approximately  90'  c  of  the 
algae  Is  floated  oil  by  means  of  an  algae 
flotation  process.  This  process  is  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  significant  breakthroughs 
of  the  work  at  Windhoek.  Researchers  from 
National  Institute  for  Water  Research  found 
that  by  adding  approximately  150  PPM  of 
alum,  followed  by  a  quick  six  minute  mix, 
90%  of  the  algae  could  be  quickly  removed. 
The  algae  flotation  process  can  be  demon- 
strated by  putting  the  equivalent  of  150  PPM 
of  alum  In  the  bottom  of  a  beaker  and  pour- 
ing algae  laden,  oxygen  rich  effluent  from  a 
height  about  two  feet,  causing  rapid  mix- 
ing. The  algae  rise  rapidly  to  the  top  and  the 
concentration  Is  quite  visible.  A  similar 
amount  of  alum,  with  effluent  poured  from 
a  height  of  two  feet,  followed  by  extensive 
stirring,  results  In  the  algae  dispersing 
throughout  the  liquid  solution  and  no  sep- 
aration. 

In  the  demonstration,  an  approximately 
>4"  layer  of  algae  floats  on  the  top  of  a  rela- 
tively clear  liquid.  Since  the  purpose  of  the 
Windhoek  project  Is  to  reclaim  water,  no 
efforts  have  been  made  to  salvage  the  algae 
which  are  merely  pumped  to  a  holding  basin 
below  the  Goreangab  purllication  plant 
where  they  will  ultimately  be  fltished  down 
the  river  bed  when  the  rains  come. 

Following  algae  removal,  the  effluent  goes 
to  a  detergent  removal  step  followed  by  rapid 
sand  filters  and  then  to  the  activated  granu- 
lar carbon  columns.  The  granular  carbon 
polishes  from  the  effluent  any  traces  of  taste, 
odor,  color,  ABS;  and  any  traces  of  insecti- 
cides or  pesticides  (both  chlorinated  hydro- 
carbons and  phenols)  would  be  removed.  The 
Windhoek  development  work,  borne  out  by 
the  first  two  years'  operating  experience, 
shows  that  there  Is  no  threat  to  health  from 
viruses,  even  after  the  algae  removal  stage 
However,  work  done  at  Cal  Tech  indicates 
that  a  further  safety  factor  exists  at  the  car- 
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bon  filtration  stage,  as  vlruaes  would  be  ad- 
sorbed on  the  carbon  as  well.  The  spent 
granular  carbon  is  currently  being  accumu- 
lated on  the  Bite,  but  consideration  is  being 
given  to  on-site  regeneration  such  as  at  Ta- 
hoe.  In  addition,  breakpoint  chlorlnatlon  Is 
ubed  for  ammonia  reduction. 

Economies  could  be  effected  by  thermal 
regeneration  of  the  carbon  and  by  ducting 
the  off-gases  from  a  carbon  regeneration  fur- 
nace back  to  the  pH  adjustment  step.  This 
would  eliminate  or  reduce  the  cost  for  pro- 
pane generated  CO,.  The  present  cost  of  the 
purification  process  following  the  algae  ponds 
is  approximately  28c  U.S.  per  1000  gallons  (vs. 
i4c  at  the  six  times  larger  Tahoe  plant.)  This 
cost  is  lower,  as  mentioned,  than  the  cost 
for  bringing  in  additional  water  from  surface 
sources. 

During  the  trial  runs  undertaken  to  study 
the  overall  performance  of  the  plant,  test 
work  Included  a  determination  of  the  fate  of 
polio  viruses,  bacteria  and  parasite^).  The  tests 
used  substantially  higher  levels  of  poUo  virus 
than  the  maximum  level  of  virus  found  in 
the  monitoring  of  the  sewage  works.  The 
tests  showed  that  In  the  whole  plant  there 
was  little  or  no  virus  present  prior  to  the 
chlorlnatlon  stage  and  therfore  the  tests 
give  no  Indication  as  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  levels  of  chlorine  used.  In  the  pilot  tests 
the  coll  and  pathogenic  organi3ms  were  com- 
pletely eliminated.  The  sewage  Inncculated 
effluent  entering  the  plant  showed  the  pres- 
ence of  various  organisms — salmonella,  Por- 
teus,  Provldencla,  Paeudomcnas,  Alkaces- 
censDlspar  group — but  the  effluent  was  free 
of  pathogenic  organisms  Including  Mycobac- 
terium tuberculosis. 

Ova  of  .Vscarls  lumbricoldes  were  present 
in  the  Inflow  to  the  algae  ponds  but  the  in- 
flow to  the  treatment  plant  was  free  of  them. 
Both  the  Influent  to  and  effluent  from  the 
plant  were  free  of  parasites. 

As  a  result  of  all  these  testa,  it  was  shown 
that  completely  acceptable  water  could  be 
produced  from  purifled  sewage  effluent3.  The 
appearance,  taste  and  other  characteristics  of 
the  water  were  preferable  to  those  of  the 
water  la  the  normal  water  distribution  sys- 
tem at  Windhoek  from  boreholes  and  sur- 
face sources.  Hyglenlcally  It  was  also  proved 
to  be  safe.  The  public  and  the  health  au- 
thorities have  approved  the  full  scale  water 
reclamation  plant.  The  author  satlsfled  him- 
self that  the  final  water  U  a  very  agree- 
able product. 

At  the  dedication  In  January  1969,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  South  Africa  ranked  the 
Windhoek  sewage  purification  plant  as  one 
of  the  three  great  scientific  achievements  of 
that  country  for  1968  along  with  the  Dr. 
Barnard  famous  lieart  transplant  and  the 
rescuing  of  a  flooded  gold  mine.  With  regard 
to  the  significance  of  the  Windhoek  plant, 
which  wasn't  but  mleht  appropriately  have 
been  granted  "equai  time"  to  transplant 
news,  he  commented  that  It  opened  an  al- 
ternative to  bui'.ding  high  dams  and  spread- 
ing water  over  wide  land  areas  This  Is  an  as- 
pect about  which  we  have  certainly  heard  In- 
creasing comments  from  the  conservationist 
groups  in  recent  months. 

South  Africa  plans  some  500  million  gal- 
lons a  day  of  water  reclamation  In  the  next 
five  years  and  Is  experimenting  with  chem- 
ical systems  to  attain  the  same  high  quality 
water.  At  the  Daspoort  sewage  works  in 
Pretoria,  a  million  gallon  per  day  demon- 
stration plant  Was  completed  in  May.  1970. 
This  plant  uses  lime  flotation,  followed  again 
by  nitrogen  stripping  of  high  pH  effluent  and 
activated  carbon.  The  research  work  here 
indicated  that  the  high  pH  values  of  11  or 
so  resulting  from  the  excess  Ume  treatment 
are  a  fvirtber  safeguard  In  the  killing  of 
vlrusOT. 

The  point  Is  always  raised  about  salt 
buildup  when  recycling  of  domestic  effluent 
is  proposed.  The  work  of  Dr.  Oerald  Slander 
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(the  Director  of  the  National  Institute  for 
Water  Research)  shows  that,  based  on  a  35% 
reuse  of  effluent  at  Windhoek  where  the 
other  sources  have  a  high  salu  content,  they 
achieve  a  maximum  of  180  ppm  buUdop  of 
salw;  and  the  same  formula  at  50%  reuse 
would  give  a  maximum  of  about  30O  ppm 
building  up  with  the  ability  to  use  the  other 
50 ',0  of  the  effluent  for  applications  outside 
the  reuse  cycle  (eg..  Irrigation)  and  for 
sending  quality  water  back  to  our  rivers 
and  streanis,  thus  reversing  the  degradation 
that  has  been  allowed  to  take  place  In  some 
areas. 

More  tertiary  plants  are  starting  up  in 
various  ports  of  the  country.  In  Na£.»au 
County.  New  York,  a  system  has  been  in- 
stalled to  protect  ground  water  from  sea 
water  intrusion.  A  tertiary  system  Is  under 
construction  In  Colorado  Springs.  This  efflu- 
ent win  be  used  for  Irrigation  water  aiid 
cooling  tower  makeup  water. 

To  date,  the  most  ambitious  U.3.  project 
yet  announced  for  water  reuse  is  in  Den- 
ver. That  city  plans  to  build  a  100  mjd  fa- 
cility, and  its  effluent  will  be  used  iniiially 
for  Ixidustrial  processing.  Eventually,  it  Is 
planned  that  It  wUl  get  full  reuse  In  the 
municipal  supply.  This  project  hes  been  ini- 
tially delayed,  however,  by  a  suit  filed  In  the 
Federal  Courts  by  a  downstream  user  who 
challenges  Denver's  right  to  recycle  its  sew- 
age. 

A  recent  trade  mission  lead  by  the  author 
visited  European  facilities  including  Rye 
Meads  Works  outside  London  which  has  the 
highest  effluent  standards  in  Britain,  set  in 
1955. 

The  high  standards  (99%  removal  of  BOD 
and  suspended  solids  and  75  7o  removal  of 
ammonia)  were  established  to  permit  the 
withdrawal  of  the  water  from  the  River  Lee. 
10  miles  down  stream,  for  normal  municipal 
purposes.  The  River  Lee,  which  supplies  19% 
of  the  London  water  supply,  has  been  a 
source  of  water  for  400  years,  but  In  the  past 
150  years  pollution  has  become  a  factor  and 
was  aggravated  by  formation  of  three  new 
towns  In  the  Lee  Valley.  In  very  dry  periods, 
the  flow  of  the  River  Lee  approaches  100% 
effluent,  but  this  has  not  occurred  in  the 
past  14  years.  According  to  reports  of  the 
London  Metropolitan  Water  Board,  the  qual- 
ity of  the  water  of  the  River  Lee  has  steadily 
Improved  over  the  past  decade  so  that  it  is 
now  once  again  a  good  and  reliable  source  of 
supply  and  the  water  from  that  source  Is 
reportedly  as  desirable  for  supply  piuposes 
as  of  that  of  any  of  the  surface  sources. 

At  Rye  Meads.  25%  of  plant  flow  is  indus- 
trial effluent  along  with  the  municipal  sew- 
age. As  a  result  of  a  toxic  material  spill  (one 
gallon  in  15  million  gallons)  which  shut 
do\»n  the  biological  process  in  1961  and  as  a 
signal  of  any  future  Incidence,  goldfish  have 
been  placed  In  the  stream  to  serve  as  moni- 
tors. It  might  be  noted  that  physical  chemi- 
cal processes  would  continue  to  functiOD 
under  such  conditions. 

The  trade  mission  also  visited  a  municipal 
water  supply  plant,  Compagnle  General  des 
Eaux,  In  Paris  which  draws  its  water  directly 
from  the  Seine.  The  plant  has  a  capacity  of 
178  million  gallons  per  day  and  uses  a  floe- 
julatlon,  sedimentation  system  followed  by 
ozane  treatment. 

Windhoek,  Tahoe  and  Daspoort  are  proof 
that  the  technology  and  hardware  exist  to 
ptirlfy  wastewater  to  any  degree  of  treatment 
at  a  reasonable  cost,  and  possibly  even  at  a 
saving,  when  compared  to  the  cost  of  alter- 
nate sources,  plus  the  damage  often  done  to 
our  ecology  by  the  dlschar|.1ng  of  less  than 
pure  effluent. 

With  the  Increasing  concern  over  water 
degradation  and  the  projected  water  short- 
ages by  the  end  of  the  coming  decade,  it 
seems  logical  that  the  technology  demon- 
strated at  Tahoe  and  Windhoek  will  be  put  to 
wider  use  In  the  70's. 
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How  To  Taki  Oot  or  Watxb  Some  or 
WHAT  People  Pxrr  In 

Advanced  techniques  that  remove  more 
subtle  pollutants  are  in  use  only  in  a  few 
places  in  the  U.S.,  and  most  such  plants  are 
still  experimental.  The  operation  of  one  ad- 
vanced facility,  a  7,500.000-gallon-a-day  plant 
St  Lake  Tahoe  in  California,  Is  schematically 
shown  above.  The  waste  water  passes  through 
three  stages,  the  first  two  of  which  generally 
correspond  to  the  forms  of  treatment  com- 
monly used  In  the  U.S. 

Metal  screens  stop  large  objects  ouch 
as  sticks  and  rags  from  entering  the  plant. 
The  sewage  then  passes  Into  a  grit  chamber 
where  sand  and  small  stones  settle  to 
the  bottom.  Next  stop  Is  the  sedimenta- 
tion tank,  where  speed  of  flow  is  reduced 
and  suspended  particles  sink  to  the  bot- 
tom, forming  sludge.  By  Itself,  this  pri- 
mary treatment  removes  only  about  30  i>er- 
cent  of  oxygen-consuming  organic  matter  In 
sewage.  In  secondary  treatment,  most  of  the 
remaining  organic  matter  is  consumed  by 
bacteria.  Aeration  speeds  up,  or  "activates," 
the  process.  Advanced  treatment  at  Lake 
Tahoe  removes  both  phosphate  and  nitrogen, 
undesirable  nutrients  that  cause  proliferation 
of  algae.  Phosphate  is  removed  with  the  help 
of  Ume  ("flash  mix"  refers  to  the  rapidity  of 
mixing).  Nitrogen,  which  occurs  In  sewage 
mostly  as  ammonia,  is  more  difficult  to  ellml- 
aate.  At  Tahoe,  the  effluent  Is  passed  through 
a  stripping  tower  where  ammonia  Is  ex- 
tracted In  a  process  that  Involves  blowing 
large  amounts  of  air  through  the  sewage.  The 
effluent  then  undergoes  additional  cleansing 
in  passing  through  separation  beds  (where 
chemicals  remove  more  phosphate)  and  final- 
ly through  activated  carbon.  The  result  Is 
water  that's  almost  good  enough  to  drink. 
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HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALIFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8, 1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
point  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
a  thoughtful  and  cogent  evaluation  of 
several  strategic  force  postures.  It  is 
doubly  interesting  for,  not  only  is  the 
reasoning  excellent,  but  also  because  it 
was  written  in  1962  by  our  current  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  Hon.  Melvln  R.  Laird. 
The  article  which  follows  is  chapter  5  of 
Mr.  Laird's  stimulating  book  published 
jy  Henry  Regnery.  entitled  "A  House 
Divided." 

The  difiference  between  1962  and  1971, 
as  far  as  force  relationships  are  con- 
cerned. Is  that  the  Soviets  have  achieved 
nuclear  parity  with  the  United  States  in 
practically  all  areas  and  in  several  cru- 
cial aspects  of  defense  preparedness  en- 
joy a  position  of  relative  superiority. 
Several  outstanding  and  respected  strat- 
egists speculate  that  the  Soviets  may 
be  as  far  as  3  years  ahead  of  the  United 
States  in  the  field  of  space  weaponry. 

The  question  to  be  settled  today  is  not 
whether  we  wiU  do  the  things  necessary 
to  maintain  superiority,  we  failed  to  do 
so  and  it  vanished,  but  whether  we  will 
attempt  to  assure  our  survival  by  estab- 
lishing an  equilibrium  which  can  only 
be  maintained  by  a  position  of  sure  UJ5. 
superiority  in  strategic  weaponry. 

The  arUcle  follows: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Ir  DKTEBaxNCE  Fails 
(By  Hon.  Melvln  R.  Laird) 

If  deterrence  falls,  we  must  have  the  ca- 
pability both  to  fight  and  win  a  war.  Wars  are 
waged  with  military  forces.  The  most  effec- 
tive strategy  aims  at  the  defeat  of  the  en- 
emy's armed  might.  As  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Air  Force,  General  Curtis  Le  May  has  written, 
"Only  defeat  of  military  forces  can  win  a 
war  and  only  a  forc«  that  Is  clearly  able  to 
defeat  an  aggressor's  military  force  Is  likely 
to  deter  war.  We  believe  that  we  can  deter 
armed  aggression  by  being  able  to  fight  and 
win  any  war  that  Is  forced  upon  us — Includ- 
ing a  general  war."  • 

Our  strategic  policies  and  aU  our  researtJi 
and  development  must  aim  at  the  capability, 
not  of  fighting  to  a  stalemate,  but  of  de- 
feating the  aggressor.  It  greatly  weakens  our 
strategic  posture  each  time  we  talk  about 
devising  a  nuclear  strategy  aiming  simply  at 
negotiation  or  bargaining.  All  warfare  la 
b:ised  upon  deception,  said  the  ancient 
Chinese  sage,  Sun  Tzu.  It  would  be  an  invi- 
tation to  disaster  If  either  China  or  Russia 
believed  that  we  might  pause  to  negotiate 
after  a  nuclear  strike. 

There  was  discussion  some  years  ago  of  a 
strategy  of  minimum  deterrence  which  would 
aim  at  deterring  war  merely  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  certain  Russian  cities.  The  strategy 
did  not  present  a  concept  of  victory,  but 
merely  of  punishment.  Even  if  such  strategy 
might  have  seemed  applicable  at  a  time  when 
Russia  had  little  if  any  real  nuclear  cap- 
ability, It  is  no  longer  possible  when  she  poe- 
sesses  a  range  of  effective  nuclear  weapons. 
We  must  have  the  will  and  the  capacity  to 
fight  and  win  decisively.  At  the  same  time, 
civil  defense  becomes  Important.  The  even- 
tuality of  nuclear  war  must  not  leave  us  so 
prostrate  that  our  republic  cannot  continue. 

AU  strategic  requisites  must  be  coordi- 
nated by  the  aim  of  preserving  our  way  of 
life.  We  will  not  possess  a  rational  strategy 
if  It  leads  Into  duplicating  the  Irrational  mis- 
takes of  World  War  I  and  World  War  n, 
where  we  had  no  long-range  goals.  In  each 
case,  our  soldiers  won  the  war  and  our  lead- 
ers lost  the  peace,  and  our  lack  of  coherent, 
long-range,  abiding  strategy  prepared  the 
next  conflict. 

Since  World  War  II,  we  have  been  Involved 
In  a  series  of  swiftly  changing  strategy 
phases.  The  first,  or  the  monopoly  phase,  was 
one  where  we  alone  possessed  nuclear  power; 
the  Soviets  had  none.  With  our  nuclear 
monopoly,  we  had  punishment  capacity  In 
our  nuclear  weapons,  and  this  was  a  p>erlod 
when  the  strategy  of  the  minimum  deterrent 
was  actually  applicable.  We  deterred  Soviet 
Invasion  of  Europe  by  the  threat  of  selective 
atomic  retaliation  at  times  and  places  of  our 
own  choosing.  For  lesser  Soviet  threats  we 
had  more  limited  meastires  at  hand,  both  nu- 
clear and  conventional.  Not  all  punishments 
would  be  nuclear,  but  would  fit  the  crime. 
Meanwhile,  the  Soviet  Union  could  not  re- 
taliate. Of  the  effectiveness  of  this  Imbalance 
and  the  developments  It  prevented,  there  can 
be  little  doubt.  As  Winston  Churchill  said  on 
March  31,  1949,  in  summarizing  the  natiire 
of  the  monopoly  phase,  "It  is  certain  that  Eu- 
rope would  have  been  communlzed  and  Lon- 
don under  bombardment  some  time  ago  but 
for  the  deterrent  of  the  atomic  bomb  In  the 
hands  of  the  United  States." 

However,  the  deterrent  which  was  adequate 
for  the  monopoly  phase  was  not  at  all  ade- 
quate In  the  period  that  followed.  This  sec- 
ond phase  may  be  called  the  phase  of  our 
"European  continental  superiority."  In  this 
time  of  transition,  the  United  States  still  bad, 
In  any  action  In  Western  Europe,  a  vast  nu- 
clear preponderance.  Despite  Soviet  Russia's 
acquisition  of  the  atomic  secret,  she  did  not 
have  long-range  bombers  capable  of  carrying 
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the  bomb  to  the  United  States,  while  we  had 
the  aircraft  and  the  rings  of  bases  needed  to 
reach  her  territory.  But  even  during  this  sec- 
ond phase,  a  minimum  deterrent  strategy  was 
still  adequate.  In  any  ail-out  war,  the  United 
States  would  still  have  nuclear  superiority, 
and  practically  speaking,  nuclear  war  as  an 
Instrument  In  the  advance  of  Communism 
was  Impossible  in  the  cold  hard  light  of  So- 
viet realism  as  to  means.  Escalation  was  to 
her  disadvantage  for,  at  the  top  of  the  stair- 
way of  violence,  we  retained  our  devastating 
superiority.  The  twilight  of  Phase  Two  came 
sometime  in  1957  or  1958  when  the  Soviets 
developed  their  large  numbers  of  intermedi- 
ate range  missiles  to  meet  our  nuclear  capa- 
bility in  Western  Eurof>e. 

The  next  phase,  or  Phase  Three,  could  be 
called  the  phase  of  "heartland  superiority" 
of  the  United  States  over  Soviet  Russia.  Con- 
ceivably, the  Soviet  Union  might  devise  a 
strategy  whereby  she  would  strike  with  nu- 
clear weapons  at  Western  Europe,  present  the 
United  States  with  a  fait  accompli,  and  then 
offer  a  chance  for  a  negotiated  settlement 
which  it  would  be  presumed  the  United 
States  would  accept  to  avoid  all-out  nuclear 
war.  Such  a  stroke  was  unlikely,  but  no  long- 
er totally  unrealistic.  But  still  unrealistic,  in 
the  face  of  the  cool  clearheadedness  typical 
of  Soviet  military  thinking,  'was  initiation  of 
nuclear  war  in  which  it  was  certain  that  the 
United  States  would  retaliate  In  our  superior 
kind. 

During  the  latter  f>art  of  this  phase,  how- 
ever, the  Soviet  Union  obtained  a  capability 
to  attack  the  continental  United  States;  the 
American  heartland  itself  became  vulnerable 
to  atom  bombs  and  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles.  The  Soviets  had  advanced  from  the 
capability  of  holding  Western  Europe  host- 
age, to  a  capability  of  holding,  not  our  whole 
country,  but  a  sizable  number  of  key  cities 
similarly  as  "hostages."  These  conditions, 
however — threatening  though  they  soon  be- 
came— were  stlU  not  those  of  nuclear  parity 
because  the  United  States  continued  to  pos- 
sess a  strong  margin  of  nuclear  dominance 
even  in  a  second  strike,  and  an  overwhelming 
dominance  In  a  first  strike.  We  are  currently 
still  In  Phase  Three.  Our  goal  now  must  be 
to  prohibit  development  of  the  subsequent 
phase  aimed  at  by  the  Soviets — actual  nu- 
clear parity,  or  worse  yet,  Soviet  nuclear 
superiority. 

As  already  noted,  beginning  In  1958,  many 
persons  were  saying  that  the  Soviets  already 
possessed  nuclear  p»arlty.  In  a  Senate  speech 
on  August  14,  1958.  then  Senator  Kennedy 
expressed  his  alarm  about  the  missile  gap, 
and  called  upon  the  United  States  to  follow 
an  "underdog  strategy."  Similarly.  In  June 
1960,  Governor  Rockefeller  released  a  state- 
ment In  which  he  Indicated  his  alarm  over 
Soviet  missile  superiority.  The  very  able 
writer-professor.  Henry  Kissinger,  likewise 
based  many  of  his  observations  In  his  ex- 
cellent book,  Nuclear  Weapons  and  Foreign 
Policy,  on  the  assumption  that  we  were 
caught  In  a  missile  gap.  Each  of  these  ob- 
servers mistakenly  assumed  that  we  had 
moved  into  the  fourth  strategic  stage,  that 
our  nuclear  preponderance  was  lost,  and 
that  deterrence  by  nuclear  power  was  only  a 
frail  hope.  These  assumptions  led  then  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  to  advocate  his  "underdog" 
strategy.  It  was  thus  that  we  entered  the 
full  swing  of  our  extremely  damaging  "un- 
derdog" strategy. 

The  strategy  was  baseless — a  fact  difficult 
to  find  a  hearing  for  at  first,  but  now  almost 
universally  acknowledged.  One  of  the  most 
outspoken  men  on  the  subject  of  our  present 
superiority  Is  Deputy  Defense  Secretary  Bos- 
well  Gllpatrlc.  Speaking  in  Hot  Springs, 
Virginia,  on  October  21,  1961,  Gllpatrlc  said, 
"The  United  States  has  today  hundreds  of 
manned  Intercontinental  bombers  capable  of 
reaching  the  Soviet  Union,  including  six 
hundred    heavy    bombers   and    many    more 
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medium  bombers  equally  capable  of  Inter- 
continental op«>ratlona  .  .  .  |  the  United 
States)  alao  has  six  Polaris  submarlnea  at 
•ea  carrying  a  total  of  ninety-slx  micsiles. 
and  dozens  of  mtercontlnental  ballistic  mis- 
siles. Our  carrier  strike  forces  and  land 
based  .  .  .  forces  could  deliver  additional 
hundreds  of  meltons.  The  total  number  of 
our  nuclear  delivery  vehicles,  tactical  as  well 
as  strategic,  Is  In  the  tens  of  thousands;  and 
of  course,  we  have  more  than  one  warhead 
for  each  vehicle  .  .  .  Therefore,  we  are  con- 
fident that  the  Soviets  will  not  provoke  a 
major  nuclear  conflict."  Ollpatrlc  said  that 
such  a  move  "would  be  an  act  of  self-destruc- 
tion on  his  part."  Tet,  It  does  us  little  good 
to  have  this  superiority  If  we  actually  follow 
what  looks  like  an  "underdog"  strategy. 

At  present  the  new  and  fourth  phase  will 
occur  If  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  begin  to  approach  real  nuclear  parit]/. 
Even  though  one  side  still  had  a  slight  edge 
over  the  other,  there  would  then  exist  two 
invulnerable  retaliatory  forces,  and  each  na- 
tion would  have,  after  being  hit  first  by  the 
other,  enough  strlkeback  to  deliver  massive 
and  unacceptable  damage.  It  Is  in  this  final 
development  of  Phase  Pour  that  we  would 
actually  lose  our  nuclear  advantage.  In  Its 
closing  period  it  would  be  a  stage  which  for 
the  West  would  make  nuclear  war  realistically 
Impossible.  The  final  portions  of  Phase  Pour 
would  create  a  situation  in  which  we  would 
become  incapable  of  winning  militaniy,  since 
both  aides  would  have  hardened.  Invxilnerable 
missile  systems  and  an  "overkill"  capacity  as 
well.  But  poHttcally,  there  would  arise  a 
deadly  modification  of  so  called  parity.  We 
could  not  win  but,  conceivably,  the  Commu- 
nists could.  Even  If  Russia  were  destroyed,  or 
Red  China  lost.  Communism  still  could  ad- 
vance from  Its  other  bases. 

itanj  options  would  then  be  open  to  the 
Communists.  Suppose  the  end  of  Phase  Pour 
did  come  Into  actual  being  some  years  hence. 
Red  China,  backed  by  its  own  ICBM's  could 
launch  a  massive  land  attack  into  South  Ko- 
rea. South  Vietnam,  Cambodia.  Burma,  and 
Thailand,  while  at  the  same  time  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, poised  with  nuclear  weapons,  would  do 
nothing.  What  could  be  our  counterstroke? 
Should  we  go  all-out  In  nuclear  retaliation? 
If  so,  what  sort  of  targets  would  Red  China 
offer?  And  how  would  we  react  If,  after  some 
limited  American  nuclear  strikes,  the  Soviet 
Union  announced  she  would  become  the  me- 
diator In  the  war  between  Red  China  and 
the  United  States  and  that.  In  the  face  of 
this  mediation,  neither  nation  that  continued 
to  rseort  to  any  use  of  nuclear  weapons  might 
suffer  additional  nuclear  consequences  from 
"peace-loving"  Soviet  Russia?  As  we  went  to 
the  conference  table,  ostensibly  designed  to 
preserve  restraint  from  nuclear  weapons  in 
our  time,  the  Red  Chinese  conquest  could  be 
consolidated  with  conventional  forces,  and 
Red  China  would  dominate  all  Southeast 
Asia.  World  Communism  would  then  have 
the  Free  World  surrounded  Indeed,  and 
Stalin's  prediction  of  our  encirclement  would 
have  found  its  fatal  fulfillment. 

Or  take  another  example.  Suppose  the 
Soviet  Union  developed  a  space  platform 
and,  with  the  usual  massive  exploitation 
characteristic  of  Its  propaganda,  announced 
Its  position  In  relation  to  the  United  States — 
rotating  la  space  over  us.  and  loaded  with  a 
super  bomb  of  more  than  one  hundred  mega- 
tons? Then  suppose  there  had  developed  In 
West  Germany  a  pro-Communist  minority 
demanding  unification.  Finally,  suppose 
Khrushchev  or  his  successor  announced  that 
NATO  now  threatened  not  only  the  peaceful 
unification  of  Oermany.  but  the  peace  of  the 
world:  that  West  Oermany  must  lay  down 
Its  arms  and  abandon  NATO:  that  If  this  was 
not  done  within  two  weeks,  Soviet  Russia 
would  have  no  recourse  but  to  conduct  a 
"disarming  attack":  that  surely  the  United 
States  would  not  want  to  Interfere  with  those 
Soviet  pecM^  measures  and  cause  the  Soviet 
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Union  to  bring  Into  play  Its  weapon  on  the 
space  platform? 

In  estlmaUng  such  dread  eventualities,  the 
average  citizen  Is  apt  to  think  that  the 
Pentagon  has  some  sort  of  magic  that  can 
select  the  appropriate  counter-strategies — 
using  mechanical  computers,  mathemati- 
cians, or  some  other  scientific  approach  de- 
veloped by  the  engineers  of  our  complex 
society.  It  Ls  true  that  these  meaiu  are  Im- 
portant. The  Pentagon's  use  of  statistics  and 
Its  mechanical  devices  for  war -gaming  are  In- 
dispensable. But  we  create  conditions  for 
disaster  when  mechanical  meatis  are  allowed 
to  determine  future  strategy.'  In  the  Vlnaon- 
McNamara  RS-70  controversy,  overvalu- 
tlon  of  the  computers  as  strategists  became 
the  Issue,  the  occasion  for  alarm,  rather  than 
the  realistic  programming  of  the  RS-70  Itself. 
It  was  said  that  the  RS-70  had  been  "com- 
puted out  of  existence."  Computers  can  work 
only  with  the  Information  they  are  fed.  and 
supplying  us  with  credible  misinformation  is 
a  Russian  specialty.  The  Communists  can 
throw  the  computers  off — as  easily  as  they 
threw  off  our  Intelligence  reports  on  bomber 
production  after  1966— as  easily  as  they 
fooled  us  about  missile  production  after  1068. 
The  Chinese  sage.  Sun  Tzu.  was  right  when 
he  said  that  warfare  Is  based  on  deception, 
and  nothing  Is  n>ore  vulnerable  to  deception 
than  the  unimaginative  computer.  In  the 
doaen  years  ahead,  the  Communists  will 
maximize  deception.  At  the  very  time  when 
we  think  they  are  going  all  out  on  building 
surface-to-surface  missiles,  they  in  fact  may 
bft  going  all  out  in  research  on  weapons  for 
outer  spac* — where  the  decisive  battles  may 
well  be  fought.  Surprise  Is  not  the  exception 
In  war:  It  is  the  rule.  The  building  of  the 
Berlin  wall  caught  our  government  totally  by 
surprise,  as  did  the  resumpUon  of  Soviet 
nuclear  testing. 

Computer-mlndedness  Is  Intensely  danger- 
ous. It  can  not  give  us  all  the  answers  about 
future  military  uses  of  s[>ace.  What  Is  more, 
in  actuality,  key  decisions  are  made  In  an 
atmosphere  of  swiftly  changing  crisis.  If  we 
have  not  developed  steady  policy  or  coherent 
over-all  goals  as  guides,  crisis  will  catch  us 
without  any  policy  at  all,  and  Inevitably  we 
will  fall  into  lethal  errors.  There  was  a  swiftly 
changing  crisis  when  the  air  support  of  the 
Cuban  Invasion  was  called  off,  and  the  Com- 
munists— Instructed  by  observing  our  con- 
fusion—will  create  future  crises  In  which 
our  leaders  will  be  forced  to  make  sudden 
decisions.  Very  worrying  Is  a  recent  state- 
ment by  Defense  Secretary  McNamara,  who 
declared.  "Our  new  policy  gives  U3  the  flex- 
ibility to  choose  among  several  o{>eraUonal 
plana,  but  does  not  require  that  we  make 
any  advance  commitment  with  respect  to 
doctriiu  or  targets."  (Emphasis  supplied.)  Is 
It  really  conceivable  that  we  make  no  com- 
mitment to  doctrine  or  targets?  Earlier  In 
this  statement,  the  Defense  Secretary  had 
said.  "We  may  seek  to  terminate  a  war  on 
favorable  terms  by  using  our  forces  as  a  bar- 
gaining weapon-  by  threatening  further  at- 
tack." Is  there  not  Implication  here  of  the 
fatal  concept  of  the  "pause  to  negotiate." 
applied  this  time  to  all-out  nuclear  world 
war? 

Limited  use  of  nuclear  weapons  will  have 
a  very  important  role  to  play  In  the  future, 
but  let  us  not  endanger  our  perilous  but 
still  tenable  Phase  Three  by  acting  without 
doctrine  and  without  strategy!  Our  doctrine 
and  our  strategy  must  provide  for  the  Com- 
munist nature,  for  maximum  surprise,  and 
(or  the  unexpected.  The  most  dangerous  sit- 
uation conceivable  would  be  to  leave  all  ques- 
tions to  the  hour  of  crisis,  when  a  group  of 
Presidential  advisers,  perhaps  beguiled  by  a 
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Communist  trap,  would  hover  around  the 
President,  and  seek  to  Influence  him  Only 
doctrine— firm  and  carefully  reasoned  In  ad- 
vance— can  prevent  such  an  eventuaUty 

The  objective  of  our  present  strategy  must 
be  to  prohibit  Phase  Poiir  In  its  entirety 
We  must  retain  and  increase  our  superiority 
not  loee  It.  We  must  have  the  abUlty  to  voin 
not  merely  to  punish.  And  In  moving  toward 
this  goal,  we  must  have  a  steadily  accurate 
estimation  of  which  stage  we  are  currently 
In.  Such  estimates  become  the  proper  foun- 
dation of  doctrine,  as  doctrine  is  the  proper 
foundation  of  diplomacy.  Since  we  have 
.uperlorlty  and  have  not  Incorporated  It  Into 
our  diplomacy,  we  are  losing  an  essential 
advantage  in  our  contest  with  Communism. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  currently  waging  a 
war  throughout  the  entire  spectrum  of 
power.  An  essential  key  to  their  strategy  is 
nuclear  blackmail.  The  only  way  we  can 
defeat  lu  effectiveness  is  by  Incorporating  in 
our  dlploHiacy  our  own  superior  nuclear 
capability.  In  other  words,  their  nuclear 
blackmail  Is  a  bluff.  We  must  call  their  bluff, 
now,  while  we  can — or  deterrence  wUl  Indeed 
(all  and  so  will  the  West. 

The  Soviet  strategy  of  nuclear  blackmaU 
Is  geared  to  maintaining  pressure  Just  short 
of  all-out  war.  It  Is  based  upon  a  wlllingneaB 
to  go  a  little  closer  to  the  brink  of  war  than 
we  will.  Actually,  the  Soviet  Union  la  un- 
willing to  take  a  real  risk  of  war.  as  long  as 
we  hold  our  nuclear  lead.  But  they  maintain 
the  advantage  when.  In  Phase  Three,  al- 
though we  still  bold  an  edge  In  nuclear 
power,  we  succumb  to  the  underdog  strategy 
and  behave  as  If  we  were  in  Phase  Pour, 
when  the  Soviets  are  assumed  to  have  parity, 
or  even — as  some  hysterical  statements  held 
in  10«0-«1— an  actual  superiority.  The  so- 
called  "underdog  strategy"  was  not  only 
false,  but  everything  stemming  from  It  has 
tended  to  national  suicide.  WhUe  there  U 
still  time  to  correct  the  tragic  error,  the 
underdog  strategy  must  give  way  to  a 
strategy  of  initiative. 
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•Altho'tgh.  as  a  member  of  the  Defense 
.Appropriation  Subcommittee  I  sided  with 
McNamara  on  funding  the  RS-50  In  fiscal 
1963.  my  decision  was  based  on  entirely  dif- 
ferent premises. 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  8. 1971 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbcoro.  I  include  the  following  commen- 
tary on  the  time  issue  in  Indiana: 
Washincton  Rkpost 

(By  Congressman  Lex  Hamilton,  Ninth 
District,  Indiana,  Peb.  8.  1971) 

The  "Ume  turmoil"  Is  still  with  us  In 
Indiana. 

The  question  of  time  obeervance  In  Indi- 
ana has  plagued  Hooslers  for  years.  Much  of 
the  problem  stems  from  the  fact  that  Indi- 
ana Is  a  mldwestern  state  with  strong  busi- 
ness and  commercial  ties  with  eastern  states. 

About  the  time  that  Indiana  had  resolved 
the  problem  through  state-wide  observance 
of  Eastern  Standard  Time  the  year-around, 
the  19M  Uniform  Time  Act  declared  that 
practice  in  violation  of  the  law.  Since  that 
time.  Hooslers  have  been  Involved  in  several 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  resolve  the  Issue, 
and  a  review  of  those  events  Is  In  order. 

In  1961,  the  boundary  line  separating  the 
Eastern  and  Central  time  sones  was  estab- 
lished roughly  through  the  middle  of  Indi- 
ana by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
putting  43  eastern  Indiana  counties  In  the 
Eastern  time  eone,  and  49  western  counties 
In  the  Central  time  eone.  The  eastern  coun- 
ties elected  to  stay  on  year-around  Eastern 


Standard  Time,  and  gradually  all  but  12  of 
tbe  western  counties  Joined  In  the  practice. 
The  time  zone  line  was  generally  Ignored. 

In  1966,  however,  Congress  passed  the  Uni- 
form Time  Act,  which  took  a  tougher  stance 
on  the  observance  of  the  proper  time  within 
tiie  established  time  zones.  It  required  the 
states  within  each  of  the  Nation's  four  time 
sones  to  observe  daylight  saving  time  from 
the  last  Sunday  In  April  to  the  last  Sunday 
in  October. 

The  Act  does  permit,  however,  states  to 
exempt  themselves  from  observing  daylight 
savings  time  by  vote  of  the  state  legislature. 
But  the  Act  requires  that  the  whole  state, 
regardless  of  any  division  by  time  lines, 
either  conform  to,  or  exempt  itself  from,  the 
observance  of  daylight  savings  time. 

I  might  add  here  that  I  voted  against  the 
Act,  believing  that,  in  the  case  of  Indiana, 
it  would  disrupt  an  accepted  time  pattern 
which  the  state  had  finally  achieved.  Further, 
tbe  Act  made  no  provisions  for  a  state  di- 
vided by  a  time  zone  line  to  allow  those  parts 
c(  tbe  state  in  different  time  zones  to  adopt 
a  Utne  pattern  based  on  their  particular 
needs. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  a  time  zone 
line  through  the  center  of  Indiana  would 
cause  insurmountable  problems,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  In  1968,  moved  the 
line  to  the  Indiana-Illinois  border.  Two 
pocket  areas,  at  the  northwest  and  southwest 
corners  of  the  state  were  put  into  the  stand- 
ard time  zone  to  permit  them  to  keep  in 
step  with  Chicago,  to  the  north,  and  with 
western  Kentucky  and  southern  Illinois,  to 
tbe  south. 

In  1969,  the  Indiana  General  Assembly 
voted  to  exempt  the  state  from  the  observ- 
ance of  daylight  savings  time  during  the 
summer  months.  The  Governor  vetoed  the 
bill,  however,  saying  that  it  would  put  Indi- 
ana out  of  step  vnth  Its  neighboring  state 
to  the  east. 

This  year.  Indiana  legislators  over-rode  the 
(jovemor's  veto,  exempting  all  of  Indiana 
from  the  observance  of  daylight  savings  time. 
This  exemption  Includes  the  pocket  areas 
which  have  expressed  a  desire  to  change  to 
daylight  savings  time  lu  order  to  keep  pace 
with  their  neighbors  across  the  state  line. 

In  an  attempt  to  allow  these  pocket  areas 
to  observe  the  time  of  their  choice,  I  have 
Introduced  an  amendment  to  the  Uniform 
Time  Act.  It  would  give  those  areas  within 
a  state  which  Is  divided  by  a  time  line  the 
option  of  either  adopting  or  not  adopting 
daylight  savings  time  Such  an  amendment 
would  not  detract  from  the  basic  principle 
of  uniformity  which  the  Uniform  Time  Act 
-seeks  to  establish. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  has 
endorsed  this  legislation,  as  It  had  almllar 
attempu  to  amend  the  Uniform  Time  Act 
over  the  last  four  years.  Still,  the  prospects 
of  lu  passage  are  doubtful.  Both  the  House 
and  Senate  committee  chairmen  who  would 
handle  the  legislation  have  expressed  strong 
reservauons. 

Hopefully,  there  may  be  enough  pressure 
from  the  Congressional  delegations  of  the 
la  states  now  divided  by  time  lines  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  vote. 


SUPERTANKERS— BICYCLES  AND 
THE  SST 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  8. 1971 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  now  uses  just  over  half  its  petro- 
leum consumption  each  year  for  trans- 
portation. By  1985  the  amount  needed 
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for  transport  may  have  more  than  dou- 
bled from  the  42.5  billion  gallons  used  in 
the  early  1960'5. 

Jet  aircraft  and  automobiles  would  ac- 
coimt  for  most  of  the  increase,  and  they 
are  both  inefficient  users  of  fuel  in  terms 
of  the  transportation  they  produce. 

Prof.  Richard  A.  Rice  of  the  Transpor- 
tation Research  Institute  at  Carnegie- 
Mellon  University  prepared  an  interest- 
ing summary  of  transport  efficiency  for 
the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers" 1970  annual  meeting.  He  found 
that  man  s  most  efficient  form  of  bulk 
transportation  is  the  100,000-ton  super- 
tanker, and  that  one  of  the  least  efficient 
forms  for  moving  i>eople  would  be  the 
SST. 

In  terms  of  passenger-miles  per  gallon 
of  fuel,  the  SST  would  be  less  efficient 
than  automobiles,  jet  aircraft  like  the  707 
and  747,  and  intercity  pullman  trains. 
According  to  an  item  in  the  Trend  of 
Affairs  section  in  the  February  issue  of 
Technology  Review,  edited  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  a  single 
SST  will  consume  80  million  gallons  of 
fuel  per  year  and  provide  a  low  13.6  pwis- 
senger-miles  per  gallon. 

This  is  the  item  on  Professor  Rice's 
calculations: 

Transport  ErriciENCv 

After  a  literature  search  (Including  pub- 
lications of  the  Sierra  Club)  and  some  per- 
sonal experiments,  Professor  Richard  A.  Rice 
of  the  Carnegie-Mellon  University  Trans- 
portation Research  Center  concludes  that  a 
man  walking  at  4  m.p.h.  uses  about  0.1  horse- 
power and  the  same  man  riding  a  bicycle  at 
10  ml./h.  uses  something  less  than  0.15  h.p. 
Scaling  these  figures  up  through  a  long  chain 
of  energy  units.  Professor  Rice  figures  that 
a  man  with  a  bicycle,  given  the  energy  In 
one  gallon  of  gasoline,  would  eventually  ob- 
tain some  76  gross  ton  miles  of  tiansp>orta- 
tion.  A  two-ton  automobile  averaging  20 
m.p.g.  is  doing  only  half  as  well. 

This  comfwrlson  of  transport  efficiency  Is 
only  one  of  several  score  In  Professor  Rice's 
.summary  for  the  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers'  1970  annual  meeting. 
He  shows,  for  example,  that  on  a  grose-ton- 
miles-per-gallon  basis,  the  100,000-ton  super- 
tanker Is  by  far  man's  most  efficient  form 
of  bulk  transportation,  at  1,330  ton  miles 
per  gallon.  Next  Is  a  200-car  freight  train, 
averaging  625. 

When  it  comes  to  moving  people,  a  lO-car 
double-decker  suburban  train  wins  tbe 
sweepstakes,  providing  200  passenger-miles 
per  gallon  of  fuel.  Nearly  as  efficient  (150 
p. m.p.g.)  is  tbe  old-style  Hudson  River  pad- 
(Uewheel  steamboat — which  Is  in  many  re- 
spects, including  efficiency,  a  far  cry  from  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  II  whose  figure  Is  only  7.6 
p.m.p.g.  The  self-contained  "Buddlners"  rate 
high  (133  p.m.p.g.):  so  do  buses  (over  120 
p.m.p.g.,  depending  on  design).  At  the  bot- 
tom end  of  the  scale  are  automobiles  ( around 
30  p.m.p.g.).  Jet  aircraft  (the  707  at  21 
p.m.p.g..  tbe  747  at  22  p.m.p.g.),  and  Inter- 
city Pullman  trains  ( 18  p.m.p.g.) .  All  of  these 
last  are  excelled  by  a  proposed  hellum-flUed 
dirigible  (44  p.m.p.g.). 

Still  lower:  the  S.S.T.,  according  to  Its  pres- 
ent specifications,  at  13.6  p.m.p.g.  When  fully 
scheduled,  according  to  present  planning,  a 
single  S.S.T.  aircraft  will  oonstime  80  mil- 
lion gallons  of  fuel  a  year.  The  reetUt,  says 
Professor  Rice,  can  only  be  trouble:  "Con- 
tinued quantum  enlargement  of  air  travel 
systems  yielding  only  20  to  30  p.m.p.g.  (let 
alone  the  S.S.T.  at  10  to  19  p.m.p.g.)  will  so 
Increase  total  petroleum  u$e  ...  as  to  cer- 
tainly cause  early  review  of  this  present 
trend." 
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The  U.S.  now  uses  just  over  hall  its  petro- 
leum consumption  each  year  for  transporta- 
tion. By  1980  the  amount  needed  for  trans- 
port will  have  more  than  doubled  from  the 
42.5  billion  gallons  used  in  the  early  1960'8. 
Jet  aircraft  and  automobiles  will  account 
for  most  of  the  increase,  and  they  are  both 
inefficient  users  of  fuel  in  terms  of  the  trans- 
portation they  jrroduee.  "Future  petroleum 
commitments  begin  to  look  alarmingly  size- 
able," Professor  Richard  A.  Rice  of  the  Trans- 
portation Research  institute  at  Carnegie- 
Mellon  University  told  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers  early  this  unnter. 


MORE  PERIPHERAL  CANAL 
OPPOSITION 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CAt-ETORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday ,  February  8, 1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
troversial proposed  peripheral  canal 
project,  a  joint  State  of  California  and 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  f«w:llity,  has 
been  dealt  a  heavy  blow  by  the  recent 
passage  of  a  resolution  by  the  Delta 
Water  Agency  unequivocally  opposing 
the  construction  of  the  canal. 

The  agency  was  established  in  1968  by 
the  State  legislature  to  protect  and 
study  the  water  resources  of  the  Sacra- 
mento-San Joaquin  River  Delta. 

The  agency's  resolution  condemned 
the  proposed  water  diversion  canal  in 
no  uncertain  terms  by  stating: 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Directors  of  the 
Delta  Water  Agency  that  this  Agency  Is 
unequivocally  opposed  to  the  proposed  Per- 
ipheral Canal. 

This  is  a  striking  victory  for  those  who 
have  been  fighting  for  the  preservation 
of  the  bay-delta's  environment.  Of  all 
the  numerous  agencies  and  entities  that 
are  concerned  with  the  delta  water  re- 
sources, none  is  more  directly  represent- 
ative of  the  delta  itself  than  the  Delta 
Water  Agency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  no  secret  that  the 
Delta  Water  Agency  was  originally  con- 
ceived and  formed  with  the  blessing  of 
the  state  department  of  water  re- 
sources. The  department  expected  that 
the  agency  would  meet  whatever  demand 
the  department  considered  necessary  in 
order  to  facilitate  delivery  of  the  water 
to  customers  to  the  south  of  the  State. 

However,  and  to  the  great  credit  of  the 
directors  of  this  agency,  it  has  shown 
that  it  would  not  be  a  "rubber  stamp" 
organization  serving  the  special  inter- 
ests of  Mr.  William  Olanelli,  Director  of 
the  department  of  water  resources.  As 
the  results  and  findings  from  water  stud- 
ies on  the  damaging  impact  upon  the 
delta  came  in.  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Delta  Water  Agency  have  shown 
their  independence  and  their  willing- 
ness to  recognize  the  many  threats  to 
the  bay -delta  system  posed  by  the  State 
water  project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  residents  of  the  coun- 
ties represented  by  the  Delta  Water 
Agency  can  be  proud  of  the  strong 
and  independent  stand  against  the  pro- 
posed peripheral  canal  taken  by  their 
representatives  In  the  agency. 
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Tlie  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  waa  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Ellendbxi  . 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  DX>.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Breathe  upon  us.  O  Lord,  a  sense  of 
Thy  presence. 

Come  upon  us  as  the  God  of  history. 
Come  upon  us  as  a  mighty  rushing  wind. 
Disturb  our  apathy.  Recharge  us  with 
Thy  spiritual  power.  Come  upon  us  as  a 
still  small  voice,  whose  whisper  we  hear 
amid  the  tumult  and  storms  of  life. 

Sweep  out  our  fears.  Cleanse  us  of  all 
evil.  Light  up  the  dark  places.  Lead  us  In 
paths  of  righteousness,  and  make  us 
captive  to  Thy  love.  Grant  to  us  the 
gentleness,  kindness,  tenderness,  and 
grace  which  were  the  marks  of  Thy 
Son,  in  whose  name  we  make  our  prayer. 
Amen. 


(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January  26, 1971 ) 

ORDER      FOR      RECOGNITION      OF 
SENATOR    FANNIN   TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  prayer  on  tomorrow,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
PAKiriN)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes,  to  be  followed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  vMr. 
AncEif),  who  already  has  a  I5-mlnute 
allocation  of  time  granted  to  him. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  Informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  section  8002  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  the  following 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  have  been  designated  as  members 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Rev- 
enue Taxation:  Mr.  Mills,  Mr.  Watts, 
Mr.  Ullmait,  Mr.  Byrnxs  of  Wisconsin, 
and  Mr.  Brrrs. 

The  message  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  135)  providing  for  an 
adjournment  of  the  House  from  the 
close  of  business  on  Wednesday.  Febru- 
ary 10,  1971,  until  noon  on  Wednesday, 
February  17,  1971,  in  which  It  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Souite. 


■  THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Monday.  Pebniary  8, 
1971,  be  approved. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINQS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  diuing  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  11:30 
AJkl.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today  it  stand 
In  recess  until  the  hour  of  11:30  ajn. 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  3,  4,  and  5. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ALLIE  B.  VANCE 


The  resolution  (S.  Res.  47)   to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Allie  B.  Vance  was  considered 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
s.  Rxs.  47 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  tb«  S«nAte 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Allle  B.  Vance,  widow  of  Joe  Vance.  Sr.,  an 
employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  bis 
death,  a  sum  equal  to  six  and  one-balf 
months'  compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  re- 
ceiving by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said 
sum  to  be  considered  inclusive  of  funeral  ex- 
penses and  all  other  allowances. 


PRINTING  OF  SENATE  MANUAL 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  48)  authorizing 
the  revision  and  printing  of  the  Senate 
Manual  for  use  during  the  93d  Congress 
was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  Res.  *6 
Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  be.  and  it  Is  hereby,  di- 
rected to  prepare  a  revl&ed  edition  of  the 
Senate  Rules  and  Manual  for  the  use  of  the 
Ninety-second  Congress,  that  said  Rules  and 
Nfanual  shall  be  printed  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment, and  that  two  thousand  additional 
copies  shall  be  printed  and  bound,  of  which 
one  thousand  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of 
the  Senate,  five  hundred  and  fifty  copies  shall 
be  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  and  the  remaining  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  cople*  shall  be  bound  in  full 
morocco  and  tagged  as  to  contents  and  de- 
livered as  may  be  directed  by  the  Committee. 


TPX  CONTRACT  INVESTIGATION 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  33)  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
Senate  Report  91-1496.  entitled  "TPX 
Contract  Investigation"  was  considered 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
s.  Bu.  33 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations 


two  thousand  additional  copies  of  a  report  by 
its  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions entitled  'TTX  Contract  Investigation" 
(S  Rept  91-1496). 


CBS  AND  ELECTION  REFORM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  elec- 
tion reform  has  been  discussed  from  time 
to  time  for  a  number  of  years,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  we  are  now  approaching  the 
point  where  such  changes  in  our  election 
campaign  laws  will  be  seriously  discussed 
and  considered.  Campaign  expenditures 
are  getting  completely  out  of  hand  and  it 
seems  like  we  are  campaigning  all  of  the 
time. 

We  have  major  proposals  being  intro- 
duced in  this  new  92d  Congress,  and  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees will  be  able  to  address  themselves  to 
these  problems  at  an  early  date. 

One  of  the  most  active  proponents  of 
campaign  relorm  is  Frank  Stanton,  vice 
president  of  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem, Inc.  In  mid-January  he  made  avail- 
able to  many  of  us  here  in  Congress  a 
"Five  Point  Program  for  Election  Re- 
form." I  think  that  this  is  something  that 
would  be  of  interest  to  all  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  five  point  program  pre- 
pared by  Prank  Stanton  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  program 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  FrvK  Point  Pbocxam  roa  Election 
RxroRM 

I.  Impose  whatever  conditions  on  campaign 
expenditures  Congress  deems  tiHse  and  fea- 
sible. 

The  responsibility  for  a  political  campaign, 
as  to  Its  scope,  iu  funding  and  lu  vehicles 
of  communication,  rests  in  the  last  analysis 
on  the  candidate  It  Is  the  candidate  who  is 
required  to  file  a  report  of  his  expenditures 
and  a  list  of  the  contributors  to  his  cam- 
paign. Thus  IX  Congress  in  its  wisdom  choo&s 
to  impose  conditions  on  campaign  expendi- 
tures, the  responsibility  for  abiding  by  such 
conditions  should  be  placed  on  the  candi- 
date. To  do  otherwise  would  create  an  ad- 
ministrative nightmare. 

Equally  important.  Congress  should  not 
attempt  to  prescribe  how  candidates  will 
allocate  their  expenditures  within  any  over- 
all limitation.  There  are  infinite  varieties  of 
circumstances  In  dlCTerent  states  and  con- 
gressional districts — differences  In  popula- 
tion, area,  urban  or  rural  character,  eco- 
nomic factors,  social  and  cultural  habits,  etc. 
Because  of  these  dlfTerences.  there  are  also 
wide  differences  In  the  relative  emphasU  to 
be  given  to  various  media,  to  achieve  the  most 
efficient  and  effective  political  communica- 
tion. For  example.  In  one  district,  television 
might  be  by  far  the  moet  effective  medium: 
in  another.  It  would  be  highly  inefficient  (as 
in  major  metropolitan  areas,  where  80  per- 
cent of  a  television  station  s  audience  might 
reside  outside  a  particular  Congressman's 
district) .  Moreover,  not  only  are  the  districts 
different,  but  the  candidates  are  different- 
one  candidate  might  feel  he  personally  com- 
municatee his  views  more  effectively  via  one 
mix  of  techniques,  while  another  candidate 
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vlthln  the  same  district  might  prefer  an  en- 
tirely different  approach. 

Accordingly,  Congress  should  not  try  to 
tUocste  campaign  funds  to  any  partlcular 
medium,  nor  ordain  any  fixed  division  of 
funds  among  different  media.  Rather,  with- 
in a  reasonable  overall  limitation  on  cam- 
paign expenditures,  candidates  should  be 
entirely  free  to  employ  whatever  means  they 
b^eve  would  provide  the  most  efficient  and 
eHecUve  couimunicatlon  with  the  public — 
which  is  a  vital  public  Interest  objective  of 
campaign    reform    legislation. 

It  Require  all  advertising  media  to  sell 
political  advertising  at  the  lowest  rate 
available  to  any  commercial  advertiser  for 
comparable   time  or  space. 

He  costs  of  political  campaigns  have 
risen  steadily,  in  all  media.  While  radio  and 
television  are  conspicuous  vehicles  for  the 
political  campaigner,  they  are  only  two  of 
the  many  media  employed  Requiring  the 
lowest  commercial  rates  in  all  media  will 
help  control  the  Inflationary  spiral  of  cam- 
pa.gn  costs. 

m.  Repeal  the  equal-time  provision  of  the 
Communications  Act,  thereby  providing  op- 
po\tunities  for  greater  contribution  of  free 
time  by  broadcasters  and  deeper  and  more 
arresting  treatment  of  the  issues. 

Under  Section  315,  a  broadcaster  who  pro- 
vides free  time  for  a  political  candidate, 
with  the  exception  of  regularly  scheduled 
news  broadcasts  and  other  specifically  ex- 
empted types  of  broadcasts,  must  provide 
equal  time  to  other  legally  qualified  candi- 
dates for  the  same  office  if  they  request  It. 
The  practical  effect  of  the  law  has  been 
to  deny  free  broadcast  time  to  nuijor  candi- 
dates or  to  force  such  free  time  to  be  shared 
with  fringe  candidates  in  defiance  of  the 
public  Interest. 

The  number  of  minor  and  fringe  candi- 
dates is  so  great  as  to  render  almost  impos- 
sible the  providing  of  free  time  for  major 
office-seekers.  In  the  1968  election,  thwe 
were  at  least  26  declared  candidates  for  the 
Presidency  alone.  Any  meaningful  effort  to 
improve  communications  between  candidates 
and  voters,  therefore,  should  include  repeal 
of  Section  315.  At  the  very  least  this  restric- 
tion should  be  removed  from  Presidential 
and  Vice   Presidential   campaigns. 

On  this  issue,  Congress  does  not  need  to 
conjecture  about  the  beneficial  resvUts;  it  has 
dramatic  evidence.  For  the  issue  was  tested 
In  tempyorary  suspension  of  Section  316  for 
the  offices  of  President  and  Vice  President 
in  1960.  with  conspicuous  success.  This  tem- 
porary suspension  enabled  CBS  to  devote 
32'^  hours  to  personal  appearances  of  the 
Presidential  and  Vice  Presidential  candidates 
and  their  supporters.  (This  does  not  count 
regular  news  broadcasts  and  convention  cov- 
erage.) The  additional  time  on  CBS  made  pos- 
*ble  by  suspension  of  Section  315  had  a 
value  exceeding  $2  million,  yet  it  was  made 
available  without  charge  to  the  candidates 
or  their  supporters.  And  of  course  NBC  and 
ABC  likewise  donated  substantial  amounts 
of  time.  It  Is  sometimes  mistakenly  assumed 
that  the  broadcasting  Industry  wotild  bene- 
fit commercially  from  suspension  of  the 
equal-time  requirement;  in  fact,  the  Indus- 
try would  lose  substantial  revenue  through 
the  dl^ilacement  of  commercial  programs. 

Two  measurements  will  summarize  the 
lUghly  beneficial  impact  of  this  suspension 
en  the  electoral  process  in  1960: 

(1)  According  to  reliable  public-opinion 
polls  (Bamo  Roper  and  Associates) ,  during 
the  1966  Presidential  campaign  those  "very 
much  Interested"  In  the  campaign  remained 
about  the  same  through  the  campaign,  rang- 
ing from  46  percent  in  September  to  47  per- 
cent in  October.  But  in  1960,  the  only  year 
with  Increased  free  time  for  the  candidates 
«*de  possible  by  suspension  of  Section  315. 
thrsee  "very  much  Interested"  rose  from  45 
^eent  in  September  to  57  percent  In  Octo- 


(2)  Most  Important,  In  the  crucial  teat,  64 
percent  of  those  eligible  to  vote  actually  cast 
ballou  in  1060.  It  Is  striking  that  In  the 
year  when  the  broadcast  industry  could  pro- 
vide such  free  time  to  candidates,  this  coun- 
try achieved  the  highest  percentage  of  voter 
partlciprttlon  in  any  Presidential  election  in 
the  past  half  century. 

Repeal  of  SecUon  315  as  to  Presidential 
and  Vice  Presidential  contests  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  leaders  in  both  political  parties  and 
by  many  political  scientists.  (See  Appendix.) 
It  would  enable  radio  and  television  to  coii- 
vey  more  information,  to  heighten  public  In- 
terest and  promote  discussion.  It  would  lead 
to  more  voting  by  a  better  Informed  elec- 
torate— the  heart  of  all  Improvements  In 
our  democratic  process. 

IV.  Shorten  election  campaigns. 

"It  long,  hectic  campaigns  cannot  be 
proved  to  be  boring  to  the  voters,  we  do  know 
that  they  are  debilitating  to  the  candidates. 
It  is  uo  wonder  that  after  an  election  both 
winner  and  loser  often  retire  to  recuperate." 
So  said  the  Twentieth  Century  F^ind  In  Its 
Voters'  Time  report  of  1969  calling  for  shorter 
election  campaigns.  Protracted  campalgiis 
not  only  dull  the  electorate  and  fatigue  the 
candidate;  they  also  exacerbate  the  most 
criticized  aspect  of  American  campaigns — 
high  cost  and  high  spending. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Fund  said  that 
nine  or  ten  weeks  of  campaigning  may  have 
been  necessary  at  one  time,  but  no  longer. 
"In  the  age  of  the  jet  plane  and  the  handy 
television  set.  the  candidate  can  reach  the 
voters  in  a  shorter  time  than  ever  before. 
He  can  spend  more  time  thinking  and  less 
time  traveling  and  talking." 

Other  students  of  the  election  process — 
Including  many  candidates — have  come  to 
the  same  conclusion.  The  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development.  !  i  Financing  a  Better 
Election  System  (1968).  said  that  with  pres- 
ent travel  and  communications  capabilities, 
long  campaigns  'generally  tire  the  electorate 
and  exhaust  the  candidates."  Shorter  cam- 
paigns, the  committee  said,  would  help  to 
•sharpen  Issues.  Intensify  Interest,  and  ele- 
vate the  quality  of  political  discussion." 

Various  approaches  to  shortening  cam- 
paigns have  been  suggested.  The  Committee 
for  EXK>nomic  Development  recommended 
scheduling  all  registration,  primary  and  gen- 
eral election  dates  as  close  together  as  pos- 
sible. For  national  elections,  the  committee 
proposed  a  Federal  statute  setting  the  date 
for  national  political  conventions  after  Sep- 
tember 1. 

A  similar  view  has  been  put  forth  by  Rep- 
resentative John  S.  Monagan  (D.,  Conn.) , 
author  of  a  bill  providing  that  no  Presiden- 
tial nominating  convention  could  convene 
earlier  than  60  days  before  the  general  elec- 
tion. 

Another  approach,  advanced  by  Professor 
Paul  T.  David,  then  of  the  Brookings  Insti- 
tution, would  set  earlier  dates  for  the  elec- 
tion and  schedule  the  Presidential  inaugura- 
tion and  convening  of  Congress  In  November, 
making  It  tmneceesary  to  move  forward  fil- 
ing dates  and  primary  elections. 

Still  others  have  suggested  that  Congress, 
in  exercising  Its  authority  to  regulate  cam- 
paign expenditures,  could  limit  the  use  of 
campaign  advertising  to  a  period,  say,  six 
weeks  before  the  general  election  and  six 
weeks  before  primaries. 

One  relatively  easy  step  could  be  to  pro- 
vide that  lower  media  rates  for  political  can- 
didates, as  proposed  In  Section  U,  should 
apply  only  within  a  specified  period  (];>er- 
haps  six  weeks)  before  the  general  election 
and  the  primaries.  This  wotild  encourage 
candidates  to  direct  their  appeals  to  voters 
during  this  period. 

This  proposal  could  be  applied  promptly, 
while  Congress  studies  the  oomplexltlee  of 
more  swe^lng  alterations  of  the  political 
calendar. 


V.  Declare  Election  Day  a  national  Z4-hour 
holiday,  uHth  all  polls  closing  simultaneously. 

The  central  act  of  self-government  is  that 
of  the  voter  making  his  choice  in  the  election 
booth.  Yet  the  process  of  voting  is  often  too 
difficult,  vexatious,  and  Inconvenient  for  the 
citizens.  A  thorough  overhaul  of  the  system 
is  needed.  Much  of  the  work — revising  regis- 
tration laws,  speeding  up  the  polling  process, 
introducing  further  mechanization  in  tabu- 
lating, and  so  forth — properly  and  necessarily 
mtist  be  undertaken  at  the  local  and  state 
level. 

On  the  other  hand.  Congress  can  take 
the  lead  In  enhancing  the  voting  process  by 
declaring  a  national  holiday  for  Federal  elec- 
tions and  providing  a  full  34  hours  for  voters 
to  ballot.  Americans  historically  have  not 
voted  in  anything  like  the  proportions  at- 
tained by  other  democratic  nations  (Cana- 
dian, Danish.  English  and  Swedish  voters 
typically  turn  out  at  about  80  jjercent  of 
those  eligible;  Americans  at  a  disappointing 
60-84  percent  rate).  Americans  vote  in  the 
middle  of  the  work  week,  and  the  hours  of 
voting  haven't  really  changed  while  the 
population  has  doubled.  The  problem  of  the 
jammed  polling  place  may  be  why  some 
voters  just  don't  feel  that  they  can  spare 
the  amount  of  time  It  takes  to  vote. 

We  can  provide  at  least  nine  more  hours 
for  voters — and  in  some  places  as  many  as  12 
or  even  more  extra  hours — by  a  uniform  24- 
hour  voting  day.  a  proposal  supported  by  the 
National  Governors  Conference  (1966).  Polls 
would  close  at  the  same  time  throughout  the 
country,  ending  the  time  differential  which 
keeps  the  polls  open  In  the  West  when  they 
are  already  closed  In  the  East.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  holiday  also  would 
provide  a  fitting  expression  of  the  importance 
that  Congress  attaches  to  the  act  of  voting  as 
a  cornerstone  of  our  democratic  system. 

APPENDIX 

Following  are  quotations  from  political 
leaders  and  observers  on  the  Important  bene- 
fits that  candidates  and  the  public  would 
receive  through  repeal  of  Section  316  of  the 
Conununlcatlons  Act: 

"The  effect  of  Section  315  is  not  that  the 
Socialist  Labor  or  Vegetarian  candidate  gets 
free  time;  rather  no  one  gets  any  substantial 
amounts  of  free  time  for  political  broadcasts. 
Further  and  most  Important,  there  would 
appear  to  be  little.  If  any,  public  benefit  from 
insuring  equal  treatment  for  candidates 
whose  public  support  is  insignificant  ...  In 
1960  the  radio  and  television  networks  pro- 
vided 82  hours  and  36  minutes  free  time 
for  political  broadcasts.  In  1964  and  1968. 
however,  when  the  equal  opportunities  pro- 
vision was  back  in  effect,  the  networks  af- 
forded only  26  to  27  hours  of  free  time  In 
each  election,  almost  all  of  which  occurred 
in  exempt  programming.  ...  In  view  of  the 
benefits  to  the  Nation  from  t^e  experience 
gained  in  the  1960  susp>enslon,  the  Commis- 
sion believes  that  remedial  action  In  this  area 
Is  clearly  called  for."  (Dean  Burch,  Chair- 
man, the  Federal  Comunlcations  Commis- 
Elon,  Former  Republican  National  Committee 
Chairman,  June  2.  1970.) 

"Section  315,  designed  to  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  on  TV  and  radio  to  all 
candidates  no  matter  bow  small  their  pau-ty, 
has  had  jtist  the  opposite  effect.  It  has  dis- 
couraged the  networks  from  providing  free 
time  .  .  .  Repeal  of  Section  315  as  It  applies 
to  Presidential,  Senate  and  House  elections 
would  lead  to  more  free  time  without  in- 
hibitions, thus  saving  candidates  huge  out- 
lays for  broadcasting.  Minority  party  candi- 
dates could  also  be  covered  with  due  regard 
to  their  political  Importance.  The  broader 
•fairness  doctrine'  would  still  prevail  for 
candidates  of  all  parties."  (The  ffew  York 
Timca,  Aprtl  27,  1870.) 

"Congress,  therefore,  should  permanently 
suspend    the    equal-tlm?    requirement    for 
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PresldentlAl  and  Vlc«  Presldeatlal  candidates 
m  order  to  limit  access  to  free  television  to 
the  nominees  of  the  major  parties."  (Law- 
rence P.  03rlen,  Chairman.  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee.  In  TV  Ouide.  September 
19,  1970.) 

In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  whether  "a 
suspension  of  the  equal-time  requirements 
so  as  to  facilitate  debates  between  the  Presi- 
dential candidates"  should  be  Included  in 
legislation  limiting  political  campaigns:  "I 
peraoztally  think  so.  yes."  (Senator  Robert 
J.  Dole.  Chairman.  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee, on  Face  the  Nation,  January  17. 
1971.) 

"Congress  should  permit  commercial 
broadcast  concerns  to  schedule  political  pro- 
grams through  repeal  of  Section  315  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Act  (requiring 
'eqaul  time'  on  television  and  radio  broad- 
casts for  all  candidates  for  the  same  office, 
however,  many  and  however  minor)."  (Re- 
search and  Policy  Committee  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development,  Decem- 
ber 1968.) 

'Section  315(a)  elevates  each  candidate  to 
the  level  of  every  other.  Cranks  and  serious 
contenders  are  lumped  together  .  .  .  The 
Ck)mmla8lon  recognizes  the  forces  of  the 
argumenU  that  led  Congress  to  adopt  the 
equal  time  provision  In  the  first  place.  But 
we  must  agree  with  those  who  feel  that  un- 
trammeled  debate  lies  at  the  heart  of  democ- 
racy. We  therefore  recommend  that  Congress 
again  permit  such  debate  for  the  Presidential 
election  of  1972.  Sxispenslon  of  the  equal 
time  provision  would  permit  the  significant 
candidates  tor  President  and  Vice  President — 
if  they  choose— to  debate  face  to  face,  live." 
(Voters-  Time,  Report  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Fund  Commission  on  Campaign  Costa 
m  the  Electronic  era,   19<J9.) 

"The  salient  fact  of  the  great  TV  debates 
Is  not  what  the  two  candidates  said,  nor  how 
they  behaved,  but  how  many  of  the  candi- 
dates" fellow  Americana  gave  up  their  evening 
hours  to  ponder  the  choice  between  the 
two  .  .  ."  (Theodore  H.  White,  The  MakiJin 
of  the  President  1960.) 

".  .  .  This  Is  a  real  service  to  our  democratic 
form  of  government.'  (Richard  M.  Nlzon, 
Catholic  Tranacript.  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
Novembers.  1960.) 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  rolL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  iMr. 
Bakxk  )  is  now  recognized  for  30  minutes. 


S.  880— INTRODUCmON  OP  THE  GEN- 
ERAL REVENUE  SHARING  ACT  OF 
1971 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Allen.  Allott, 
Beall,  Bellmon.  Bennett,  Boggs.  Brock. 
Case,  Cook,  Cooper,  Cotton,  Dole. 
DoMiNicK.  ERvm,  Fannin.  Goldwatbr, 
GurriN,  GcHNEY.  Hansen.  Hollings, 
HiitrsKA.  Javits,  Mathias.  Packwood, 
Pearson,  Percy.  Prouty,  Roth,  Saxbe, 
ScHWEiKER,  Scott,  Sparkman,  Taft, 
Tbtormond.  Tower,  and  Weicker,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  to  restore  balance  In 


the  federal  system  of  government  in  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  ask  that  It  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
bill,  a  section- by  section  analysis  of  the 
bill,  and  the  text  of  the  President's  Feb- 
ruary 4  message  on  revenue  sharing  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr  President,  the  bill 
that  I  have  introduced  today  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  37  of  our  colleagues  em- 
bodies the  general-purpose  revenue  shar- 
ing proposal  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion. Although  allied  in  purpose  and  in 
governmental  philosophy,  this  bill  should 
not  be  confused  with  the  President  s  pro- 
posal for  so-called  special -purpose  reve- 
nue sharing,  which  will  be  sent  up  later 
in  the  year  in  six  separate  legislative 
proposals.  Today's  bill  represents  only 
general -purpose  revenue  sharing  with 
State  and  local  units  of  government. 

The  President,  in  his  message  on  the 
state  of  the  Union,  and  in  his  subsequent 
message  on  revenue  sharing  of  February 
4.  has  made.  In  my  judgment,  a  clear  and 
compelling  case  for  the  general  proposi- 
tion of  sharing  revenues  with  the  States. 
Although  a  degree  of  immediate  fiscal  re- 
lief for  State  and  local  governments  is 
perhaps  the  most  superficially  attractive 
element  of  general -purpose  revenue 
sharing,  the  Implications  of  the  proposal 
go  much  deeper — they  go  to  the  nature 
and  health  of  our  Federal  democracy. 
Since  the  adoption  of  the  16th  amend- 
ment, which  empowered  the  Federal 
Government  to  levy  a  graduated  tax  on 
personal  income,  and  since  the  massive 
infusion  of  Government  activity  that  was 
necessary  to  cope  with  the  Great  Expres- 
sion, power  has  flowed  steadily  away 
from  State  and  local  governments  and 
toward  the  Central  Government  in 
Wasliington. 

The  time  has  come  to  alter  that 
trend — not  to  eliminate  it,  certainly,  and 
perhaps  not  even  to  fully  reverse  it — but 
the  time  has  come  to  alter  It.  Pew  will 
argue  against  the  assertion  that  confi- 
dence In  Government  has  deteriorated. 
Because  an  open  society  depends  on  a 
high  level  of  public  confidence  in  the  in- 
stitutions of  such  a  society,  public  dis- 
enchantment with  government  must  be 
of  real  concern  to  all  of  us. 

General-purpose  revenue  sharing  is  no 
panacea,  and  no  responsible  person  will 
claim  that  it  is.  But  it  is  a  tool  whereby 
the  resources  and  the  responsibilities  of 
State  and  local  governments  can  be 
strengthened.  If  something  like  this  pro- 
posal, and  something  like  the  President's 
special-purpose  revenue  sharing  pro- 
posals, are  enacted  by  the  92d  Congress, 
three  unique  kinds  of  Federal  program 
financing  would  be  operating  together 
in  a  flexible  and  responsive  mix;  general 
revenue  sharing,  with  no  strings  at- 
tached, special  purpose,  that  is,  block- 
grants  for  use  within  broadly  defined  pro- 
gram   areas   of   national    priority,    and 


strictly  defined  categorical  grants-in-aid 
where  direct  Federal  control  and  guid- 
ance is  thought  to  be  required.  It  Is  the 
"mix"  of  all  three  that  has  such  great 
appeal. 

There  has  been  and  there  will  be  criti- 
cism of  the  President's  proposal,  some  of 
it  serious  and  some  of  it  frivolous.  Dur- 
ing the  coming  weeks  it  will  be  the  job 
of  those  of  us  who  believe  deeply  in  the 
proposal  to  counter  such  criticism 
honestly  and  directly.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  this  can  be  done. 

I  might  just  briefiy  address  myself  at 
this  point  to  one  basic  criticism  and  to 
one  alternative  to  revenue  sharing  that 
has  been  proposed. 

First,  let  me  respond  to  the  funda- 
mental and  superficial  question  raised  by 
those  who  refer  to  the  proposal  as  "debt- 
sharing":  the  question  is,  where  will  the 
money  come  from?  It  is  a  catchy  but 
specious  auid  irresponsible  question.  The 
resources  would  come  from  revenues 
generated  by  normal  growth  in  the  Fed- 
eral personal  income  tax  base.  One  can 
make  an  honest  argument  as  to  whether 
this  is  how  such  revenues  should  be  used, 
but  one  cannot  argue  that  they  will  not 
be  there 

Secondly,  I  would  like  to  say  a  very 
few  words  about  rumored  efforts  on  the 
part  of  some  to  substitute  for  the  gen- 
eral-purpose revenue  sharing  proposal  a 
complete  Federal  assumption  of  all  State 
and  local  welfare  costs,  which  will  be 
roughly  $8  billion  in  the  coming  fiscal 
year.  There  is  no  question  that  such  an 
assumption  by  the  Federal  treasury  of 
welfare  costs  would  be  of  great  help  to 
State  and  local  governments,  especially 
in  a  few  heavily  populated  areas,  and  it 
may  be  that  we  should  move  in  this  di- 
rection. But  that  is  a  question  that 
should  be  considered  on  its  own  merits 
and  not  as  a  part  of  the  revenue  shar- 
ing issue. 

Although  the  quantitative  fiscal  relief 
might  be  roughly  similar,  the  effects  of 
the  two  proposals  on  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment are  scarcely  similar,  if  at  all. 
Welfare  costs  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  structure  of  government  and  with 
the  revitalization  of  State  and  local  com- 
petence, which  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant elements  of  revenue  sharing. 

One  last  word  about  the  need  for  bi- 
partisan cooperation  In  the  development 
of  the  revenue-sharing  concept.  Although 
this  bill  may  have  a  superficial  sem- 
blance of  simplicity,  it  has  been  worked 
out  over  a  period  of  3  years  in  the  closest 
consultation  with  representatives  of  the 
Nation's  Governors,  mayors,  and  county 
officials  of  both  parties.  This  is  truly  a 
consensus  bill. 

No  one  would  be  more  surprised  than 
the  President  If  this  bill  were  enacted 
line  for  line  and  word  for  word.  If  dur- 
ing the  course  of  close  congressional 
examination,  improvements  are  indi- 
cated, they  should  and  will  be  made. 

But  the  bill  is,  in  my  judgment,  a 
sound  vehicle  for  a  concept  whose  time 
has  come;  It  Is  simple,  direct,  open.  It 
is  a  beginning. 

Those  of  us  who  believe  In  revenue 
sharing  want  a  program,  not  an  issue, 
as  some  critics  have  suggested.  Simple 
arithmetic  makes  plain  that  this  will  re- 
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quire  bipartisan  suppxirt  in  a  Congress 
not  controlled  by  the  party  to  which  I 
belong.  On  behalf  of  the  administra- 
tion and  38  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate, I  earnestly  solicit  the  broadest  pos- 
sible support  for  revenue  sharing. 

Mr.  President,  many  in  this  Chamber 
share  the  sentiments  I  have  attempted 
to  express  in  this  support  of  revenue 
sharing  but  have  not  yet  indicated  their 
(^sponsorship  of  this  bill  or  a  forthright 
and  complete  support  for  revenue  shar- 
ing as  embodied  in  phase  1  of  the  Presi- 
dents  proposal. 

Other  bills  that  I  know  of,  are  pending 
bills  which  have  much  merit,  which  ap- 
proach the  same  problem  and  which,  in 
some  cases,  are  minute  in  their  degree 
of  disagreement  with  the  language  of 
this  proposal. 

I  have  discussed  the  sponsorship  of 
such  measures  on  the  Democratic  side 
and  on  the  Republican  side.  On  other 
occasions  I  have  talked  to  Members  of 
the  Senate  who  share  my  belief  that 
one  of  the  greatest  criticisms  of  the  fed- 
eral system  in  this  century  Is  the  continu- 
ing flow  of  power  from  the  local  gov- 
ernments and  the  continuing,  insidious 
destruction  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Federal  partnership. 

These  colleagues  of  ours  who  share 
this  concern  by  and  large  feel  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  in  the  fiscal  field  in 
order  to  reverse  the  trend  and  alleviate 
the  pain  and  suffering. 

Other  alternatives  are  offered  from 
time  to  time  and  are  discussed  freely 
and  openly  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  in 
the  public  press  and  in  private  and  pub- 
lic conversation  and  otherwise.  I  think 
it  is  presumptuous  to  say  in  those  printed 
discussions  that  revenue  sharing  has 
stood  the  test  of  time  better  than  any  of 
the  other  alternatives. 

I  do  not  claim  that  further  revenue 
sharing,  as  proposed  in  this  legislation, 
or  so-called  special  purpose  revenue  shar- 
ing, which  will  be  offered  in  six  separate 
bills  to  be  submitted  by  the  administra- 
tion, are  the  only  ways  we  could  ap- 
proach the  problem. 

I  do  say  that  their  genesis  of  their  idea 
is  recognized,  that  its  evolution  Is  observ- 
able and  Its  durability  Is  remarkable. 

I  do  say  that  we  cannot  afford  the 
patent,  academic  luxury  of  deferring  any 
of  the  acknowledged  taxes  to  find  the 
best  possible  solution  to  the  dilemma, 
but  rather.  In  the  language  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  one  of  our  most  populous  east- 
era  States,  "Unless  something  is  done, 
this  State  will  be  bankrupt  in  30  days." 
States  do  not  go  bankrupt  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense.  However,  it  Is  a  clear  exposi- 
tion of  the  plight  of  States,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  cities,  towns,  and  townships  of  this 
Nation. 

Something  must  be  done  if  we  are  to 
salvage  this  concept,  because  otherwise  I 
very  much  fear  that  in  a  short  period  of 
time,  say  months  or  certainly  years,  the 
Federal  partnership  as  we  know  it  will 
perish  unless  we  move  now  to  revitalize 
It, 

The  statement  that  the  power  to  tax 
Is  the  power  to  destroy  Is  as  true  today 
as  It  was  when  first  uttered. 

The  cold,  hard  fact  of  the  matter  Is 


that  the  Federal  Government  has  had 
most  of  the  taxing  power  in  this  coim- 
try  since  the  advent  of  the  16th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution. 

Those  who  support  revenue  sharing 
have  developed  a  series  of  rationales  and 
parallels  to  support  this  particular  con- 
cept. We  seldom  find  it  necessary  to  iden- 
tify and  offer  a  solution  to  the  problem 
of  the  destruction  of  local  self-govern- 
ments in  the  Senate  themselves.  But  the 
parallels  frequently  go  this  way,  and  I 
think  they  have  merit,  that  since  the  ad- 
vent of  the  16th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  adoption  of  the  grad- 
uated Federal  income  tax  on  personal  in- 
come and  the  fixed  rates  on  corporate 
income,  the  Federal  Government  has 
clearly  had  the  most  effective  tax  system 
in  this  country  and  the  most  progressive 
system,  certainly  in  the  arithmetic  sense 
and  probably  in  the  philosophical  sense 
as  well. 

The  burden  of  Federal  taxation  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
graduated  income  tax  on  personal  in- 
come does  certainly  fall  less  heavily  on 
the  lower  income  W8ige  earners  and  more 
heavily  on  those  more  able  to  pay. 

Great  injustices  exist  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  and,  we  shall  attempt  to 
correct  these  Injustices  this  year  as  we 
did  In  1969. 

No  one  would  challenge  the  statement 
that  this  Is  the  most  equitable  of  any  tax. 
It  is  far  more  fair  and  far  less  regressive, 
once  again,  in  both  an  arithmetical  and 
philosophical  sense  than  those  taxes 
often  depended  upon  by  local  units,  in- 
cluding ad  valorem  property  taxes  on 
both  real  and  personal  property,  State 
sales  taxes,  and  the  State  income  tax 
in  many  States. 

My  State  of  Tennessee  has  no  personal 
income  tax.  The  State  constitution  pro- 
hibits It.  I  velsh  it  were  true  of  all  other 
States. 

While  the  Federal  Government  has  the 
most  equitable  tax  and  conversely,  while 
the  Federal  Government  is  probably  the 
worst  tax  spender  in  the  scheme  of  Gov- 
ernment activities  in  the  United  States, 
the  local  governments  are  probably  the 
best. 

Why  not  combine  the  assets  and 
diminish  the  disadvantages  of  both,  and 
let  the  Federal  taxing  system  attempt  to 
collect  equitably  a  share  of  the  local  tax 
requirement,  and  let  the  local  govern- 
ment imdertake  more  of  its  planning  ac- 
cording to  local  needs  and  requirements, 
and  have  less  planning  and  control  at 
the  Federal  level?  This,  it  seems  to  me, 
would  be  a  happy  marriage,  but  it  also 
seems  to  me  that  an  alternative  to  a  sys- 
tem of  this  sort  is  unthinkable. 

Unless  something  like  this  is  done  and 
unless  Federal  revenue  sharing  or  its 
equivalent  is  accomplished  soon,  the 
threat  of  economic  dissister  at  the  local 
government  level  will  be  so  great,  present, 
and  real  that  there  is  an  honest  likeli- 
hood that  we  will  see  a  proliferation  of 
new  tax  schemes,  and  new  tax  rates  on 
old  tax  bases.  It  is  possible  the  require- 
ments of  New  York  City,  or  of  smaller 
communities  throughout  the  coimtry, 
and  several  States  and  counties,  will  be 
so  great  that  property  taxes  will  become 


so  biu-densome  that  people  will  not  stand 
for  it  as  the  principal  tool  for  financing 
local  government  any  longer. 

It  Is  also  possible  the  plight  of  our 
governments  vrill  become  so  great  that 
the  pressure  to  raise  sales  taxes  will  be 
of  staggering  proportions.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  that  raising  sales  tsuces,  which 
fall  hardest  on  the  low-wage  earner,  and 
also  raising  property  taxes,  which  have 
the  same  effect  and  serve  as  a  disinclina- 
tion to  homeownershlp,  is  the  poorest 
way  to  solve  the  problem. 

Some  might  argue  that  rather  than  in- 
crease old  taxes  more  States  and  counties 
will  pass  income  tax  laws  or  as  in  the  case 
of  a  few  cities,  that  cities  will  resort  to 
progressive  and  graduated  personal  in- 
come taxes,  and  prevent  us  from  having 
to  shift  this  burden  to  the  federal  sys- 
tem. The  answer  is  "Yes,  that  might  hap- 
pen," but  my  answer  is  that  the  result 
would  be  wholly  undesirable  because  of 
what  I  call  the  "vulcanizing"  effect.  The 
worst  thing  that  could  happen,  because 
of  mobility  In  the  United  States  of  peo- 
ple, money.  Industry,  and  opportunity, 
would  be  to  see  a  system  of  thousands  of 
different  income  taxes  differently  ap- 
plied, differently  administered,  and  dif- 
ferently applicable  in  the  several  States, 
counties,  and  cities  in  this  coimtry. 

If  we  think  we  have  trade  barriers  now 
between  nations.  It  would  be  nothing 
compared  with  the  trade  and  commerce 
barriers  between  States,  coimtles,  and 
cities  if  there  is  a  system  of  unevenly 
enacted,  administered,  and  interpreted 
income  tax  statutes.  Revenue  sharing,  it 
seems  to  me.  Is  the  best  answer,  and  the 
need  is  immediate. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  at  a  convenient 
point? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 
at  this  point  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  for  his  leadership  In 
connection  with  the  revenue  sharing 
concept.  I  refer  to  his  leadership,  as  he 
Introduces  the  administration's  bill  to- 
day as  well  as  his  leadership  over  the 
past  several  years.  He  has  been  In  the 
forefront  among  those  who  have  been 
explaining  and  selling  the  concept  of 
revenue  sharing  to  the  Nation.  I  must 
say  that,  although  there  Is  still  a  way  ^o 
go  as  far  as  some  Members  of  Congress 
are  concerned,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee has  been  very  successful  so  far 
as  the  rest  of  the  country  Is  concerned. 
I  was  Interested  to  note,  for  example, 
that  a  recent  Gallup  poll  revealed — per- 
haps the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  the 
exact  figures — that  over  70  percent  of 
the  American  peoide  now  favors  the 
concept  of  revenue  sharing.  F*urther- 
more,  judging  by  the  flood  of  telegrams, 
letters,  and  resolutions  that  are  coming 
to  my  office  from  local  governmental 
officials.  It  Is  apparent  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  people  associated 
directly  with  local  government  solidly 
support  this  proposal  and  this  concept. 
As  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  indi- 
cated at  one  point  In  his  presentation, 
there  has  been  some   suggestion  that 
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welfare  fiscal  relief  should  be  substituted 
for  revenue  sharing. 

I  wonder  If  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see would  agrree  that  it  could  be  a  seri- 
ous mistake  to  substitute  welfare  relief 
for  revenue  sharing.  The  President  has 
proposed  welfare  reform  and  revenue 
sharing ;  and  the  country  needs  both. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan for  making  this  point.  It  is  an  im- 
portant and  vital  point. 

There  is  a  so-called  alternative  that  is 
being  considered.  I  suppose  seriously,  in 
this  body  and  in  the  other  body  I  frank- 
ly think  that  it  would  not  only  under- 
mine the  possibility  of  obtaining  fiscal 
reform  for  local  government,  such  as 
revenue  sharing,  but  it  would  be  a  dis- 
service to  local  governments,  as  well  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  we  were  to  adopt  the 
plan  of  simply  taking  $5  billion  of  wel- 
fare costs  off  the  shoulders  of  local  gov- 
ernments and  transferring  It  to  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment.  instead  of  adopting 
revenue  sharing,  these  things  would  oc- 
cur, although  they  would  not  be  in- 
tended. 

First.  11  States  of  the  Union  would  be 
recipients  of  about  50  percent  of  the 
benefits.  Thirty-nine  States  of  the  50 
States  would  be  worse  off  than  they  were 
before,  which  hardly  seems  an  equitable 
response  to  the  problem. 

Second,  local  governments,  distin- 
guished from  State  government,  mean- 
ing our  hard-pressed  cities  and  coun- 
ties, would  share  hardly  at  all;  only 
States  would. 

Third,  and  this  is  especially  impor- 
tant, we  would  completely  eliminate  the 
present  hard  pressure  to  reform  a  pat- 
ently unworkable  welfare  system.  I  do 
not  mean  to  create  the  Impression  that 
I  derive  any  satisfaction  or  take  any 
happiness  from  our  plight  in  the  wel- 
fare field,  but  this  plight  itself  is  a  stim- 
ulus to  Congress  to  reform  the  welfare 
system. 

All  three  of  these  results  would  be 
undesirable,  and  I  feel  these  things 
would  occur  if  we  were  to  substitute  wel- 
fare relief  for  revenue  sharing  It  may 
be  that  federalization  of  welfare  may 
have  to  come,  but  we  are  dealing  with 
two  different  things. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  speak  in 
favor  of  the  President's  revenue-sharing 
plan,  which  has  been  introduced  today 
with  a  large  bipartisan  cosponsorship.  In 
doing  so.  I  would  like  to  compliment  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
who  is  nationally  known  as  a  champion 
of  revenue  sharing,  and  whose  remarks 
he  has  Just  delivered  eloquently  point 
out  the  need  for  this  bold  legislation. 

Revenue  sharlng's  supporters — comins 
frcMoi  diverse  parts  of  the  country  and 
from  both  rural  and  predominantly  ur- 
ban States — attest  to  the  growing  na- 
tional awareness  that  America  faces  a 
breakdown  In  its  State  and  local  govern- 
ment finances  tf  we  do  not  act  in  this 
way.  The  people  of  my  State,  I  feel,  re- 
gard the  proposed  $5  billion  in  new 
fonds  in  the  Presidents  rerenue-shartng 
plan,  as  inadequate  I  shall  be  seeking 
to  nise  this  figure  to  $10  billion  annually 


starting  now  by  amendment  or  new 
legislation. 

An  American  humorist  who  must  have 
known  the  workings  of  Congress  once 
remarked : 

Never  put  oS  until  tomorrow  what  should 
have  been  done  five  years  ago. 

In  the  context  of  today,  this  phrase 
has  a  sinister  ring,  for  It  was  Just  over  5 
years  ago  that  I  introduced  my  first  rev- 
enue-sharing bill.  In  the  intervenin" 
years,  the  crisis  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment services  has  continued  to  rise — 
indeed,  in  some  cities  it  has  accelerated 
While  my  State  of  New  York  illustrates 
a  particularly  compelling  case  for  the 
kind  of  revenue-sharinp  plan  before  us. 
the  crisis  is  nationwide  and  affects  each 
one  of  us  directly 

The  rationale  for  revenue  sharing 
illustrates  this  crisis.  America  finds  itself 
today  with  a  growing  set  of  problems 
which,  although  national  in  scope,  are 
appropriately  the  subject  of  State  and 
local  action  Crime  in  the  streets,  pollu- 
tion in  our  air  and  water,  poor  education 
in  our  schools,  congested  trafBc  in  our 
transportation  systems,  a  growing  polar- 
ization of  ethnic  and  racial  groups  espe- 
cially in  our  cities — these  all  reflect  the 
concerns  of  Governors,  mayors  and 
local  leaders,  and  their  .solution  must  be 
undertaken  on  a  local  level  by  local 
means 

Ironically,  these  problems  are  largely 
the  result  of  our  national  wealth  Never- 
theless, the  tax  revenues  which  we  as- 
-lociate  with  increased  wealth  accrue 
chiefly  to  the  Federal  Government 
through  the  graduated  income  tax.  not 
to  Sta'.es  and  local  governments  on  the 
firing  hne. 

Dunng  the  past  few  weeks,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on 
which  I  serve  a5  ranking  Republican 
Senator,  have  been  privileged  to  hear 
from  that  firing  line.  The  very  dramatic 
and  ominous  testimony  from  the  Gov- 
ernors of  New  York  Ohio.  Pennsylvania, 
and  Wisconsin,  and  from  the  mayors  of 
New  York  City.  Newark,  and  Detroit 
clearly  point  out  that  the  time  for  con- 
gressional action  is  this  year,  and  no 
later  They  paint  a  uniformly  grim  pic- 
ture of  mounting  responsibilities  T^ith- 
out  a  matching  increase  in  the  tax  base, 
and  in  some  cases  an  actual  downturn  in 
revenues  because  of  the  current  economic 
situation  I  would  like  at  this  point  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Economic  ComnJttee.  the  distingiiished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  for  holding 
these  extremely  useful  hearings  and 
dramatizing  the  plight  of  our  States  and 
cities  Although  he  is  not  converted  to 
revenue  sharing,  by  his  own  admission, 
his  name  is  synonymous  with  fiscal  re- 
spwnsibility  at  all  levels  of  government 
He  has  done  the  cause  of  revenue  shar- 
ing a  great  service  by  his  forthright 
strategy  in  holding  these  hearings  at  an 
early  date,  and  by  giving  voice  to  the 
outstanding  witnesses  who  appeared 

In  my  own  State  of  New  York,  for 
example,  new  and  expanded  programs 
of  more  than  $4  million  were  rejected  in 
planning  the  State  budget  for  the  com- 
ing year  NeveTth<»less.  Governor  Rocke- 
feller recently  announced  a  budget  which 


is  almost  20  percent  higher  than  the  pre- 
ceding year;  and  this  increase  can  be 
traced  almost  entirely  to  inflation  and 
to  mandated  increases  m  essential  state 
programs.  In  other  words,  by  spending 
this  much  more.  New  York  will  be  just 
keeping  its  head  above  water.  To  raise 
the  additional  20  percent.  New  Yorkers— 
who  are  already  the  highest  taxed  citi- 
zens in  the  country — are  being  asked  to 
shoulder  an  additional  $1.1  billion  bur- 
den \n  new  taxes. 

There  are.  of  course,  many  reasons  why 
States  and  local  governments  are  m  seri- 
ous straits  today,  and  revenue  sharing 
addresses  itself  to  only  one  of  these 
causes ;  the  imbalance  in  tax  systems  be- 
tween the  Federal  and  SUte  Govern- 
ments. With  its  virtual  monopoly  over 
the  progressive  income  tax.  the  Federal 
Government  has  as  its  major  source  of 
revenue,  a  tax  which  grows  at  a  faster 
rate  than  national  income.  Although 
many  States  and  even  some  cities  have 
income  taxes  as  well,  the  chief  source  of 
revenue  for  these  units  is  the  property 
tax.  which  is  not  only  highly  localized  but 
is  also  slow  to  respond  to  economic 
growth.  While  the  property  tax  is  well 
suited  to  finance  general  Kovemment  ac- 
tivities which  directly  affect  property — 
for  example,  fire  departments,  public 
parks,  sanitation — it  is  hardly  the  vehicle 
for  satisfying  the  accelerating  claims  on 
local  governments  for  better  schools, 
health  care,  highway  construction,  and 
mass  transit  systems. 

Revenue  sharin?  would,  in  effect,  avail 
the  States  and  localities  of  the  wide  juris- 
dictional reach  and  some  of  the  progres- 
sive features  of  the  Federal  income  tax 
system.  Under  the  administration  bill,  all 
units  of  government  would  share  in  the 
revenues  generated  by  personal  Income, 
whose  growth  averages  7  to  8  percent 
each  year  Although  there  may  be  honest 
differences  over  the  proper  amount 
which  a  revenue-sharing  bill  should 
share  with  the  States,  the  principle  of 
revenue  sharing  would  nevertheless  make 
a  signlflcant  contribution  to  the  balanc- 
ing of  burdens  between  the  Federal  and 
our  State  and  local  governments. 

During  the  hearings  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committ/»e.  to  which  I  have 
referred,  several  other  sohitions  to  the 
crisis  In  local  government  services  were 
suggested,  the  most  commonly  mentioned 
of  these  being  the  federalization  of  wel- 
fare and  a  Federal  tax  credit  for  the  pay- 
ment of  State  taxes.  These  suggestions 
have  great  merit:  but.  In  my  view,  they 
are  designed  to  solve  different  problems 
aiid  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  sub- 
.'titutes  for  revenue  sharing;  nor  should 
revenue  sharing  be  considered  a  substi- 
tute for  the  President's  family  assistance 
plan  '^r  similar  legislation. 

The  Federal  takeover  of  welfare  wotild 
relieve  the  States  of  skyrocketing  and 
mandatorv  costs  imposed  by  present  wel- 
fare legislation  and  also  impose  much 
needed  national  standards  for  the  receipt 
of  welfare  aid  In  this  regard,  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  the  administration's  other  pri- 
ority piece  of  domestic  legislation  be- 
sides revenue  sharing  Is  the  family  assist- 
ance plan,  which  would  go  a  long  way 
toward   setting  these  national   welfare 
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standards.  However,  neither  bill  pre- 
empts the  other,  as  each  is  based  on  dif- 
ferent needs  and  solutions,  as  the  dlatto- 
guished  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  so 
ably  pointed  out. 

The  same  can  be  said  about  the  Federal 
income  tax  credit  for  the  payment  of 
SUte  taxes.  This  feature  would  enable 
Governors  to  ask  for  additional  income 
taxes  without  having  to  commit  political 
suicide  in  the  process.  But  the  immediate 
benefit  of  this  feature  would  accrue  to 
the  individual  claiming  the  credit,  not 
to  the  State  or  local  government  which 
would  still  have  to  enact  the  taxes.  As 
such,  the  income  tax  credit  plan  must  be 
considered  as  a  long-term  incentive  for 
SUtes  to  modernize  their  tax  structure, 
but  it  cannot  entirely  fill  the  gap  between 
the  Federal  and  State  tax  bases. 

Like  the  president  of  a  major  corpora- 
tion, a  Governor  or  a  mavor  is  responsible 
for  billions  of  dollars  of  production  and 
services,  and  of  thousands  cf  human 
lives.  Yet  unlike  the  corporation  presi- 
dent, the  mayor  or  Governor  cannot  de- 
clare bankruptcy  or  liquidate  the  busi- 
ness when  the  going  gets  too  tough.  Fur- 
thermore, simple  survival  in  this  busi- 
ness is  not  enough  in  a  country  whose 
citizens  seek  from  their  governments 
more  and  more  in  the  way  of  modern 
social  services. 

Nevertheless,  our  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments face  the  grim  prospect  of  being 
unable  to  do  business  if  present  condi- 
tions continue.  If  what  we  say  about  im- 
proving the  quality  of  life  is  to  get  beyond 
the  rhetoric  state,  we  must  surely  take 
a  hard  look  at  the  financing  of  those 
State  and  local  governments  on  the  firing 
line,  and  be  prepared  to  accept  bold  solu- 
tions. 

Revenue  sharing  is  one  such  solution. 

I  urge  its  passage  with  the  least  pos- 
sible delay. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  New  York  for  his  very  pertinent  re- 
marks. I  thank  him  for  the  kind  remarks 
he  made  about  my  role  in  this  field.  I 
must  point  out.  in  all  candor,  however. 
that  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
was  in  the  vanguard  of  this  effort  long 
before  I  came  to  the  Senate  and  was 
one  of  the  first  advocates  of  fiscal  re- 
form Jmd  revenue  sharing.  It  is  by  his 
example  and  that  of  others  who  have 
worked  so  hard  that  I  think  we  have 
been  able  to  bring  a  good  piece  of  legls- 
latirn  to  the  consideration  of  the  Senate. 

Mr  JAVrrS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
express  my  gratitude  and  that  of  the 
Senate,  and  I  know  of  the  President  and 
the  administration,  for  the  Senator's  ef- 
forts. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan referred  to  Gallup  poll  figures.  In 
looking  down  at  my  papers,  I  find  that 
the  Gallup  poll  reported  that  77  per- 
cent of  the  people  knew  what  revenue 
sharing  was  and  supported  it,  which  is  a 
really  remarkable  level  of  recognition  of 
a  fairly  complex  and  exotic  piece  of  leg- 
islative reform.  I  think  It  stem-^  from  the 
fact  that  the  people  of  the  country  recog- 
nize that  local  governments  are  In  deep 
trouble  and  that  something  must  be  done 
soon  to  alleviate  the  trouble. 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distmguished  Senator  from  Tennessee 
yield  for  some  additional  comments? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr,  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee, 

The  argument  is  made  that  there  is 
no  Federal  revenue  to  share. 

This  comment  is  based  on  a  miscon- 
ception. 

It  erroneously  assumes  tliat  the  reve- 
nue sharing  concept  should  apply  only 
when  and  if  there  is  an  "excess"  or  sur- 
plus of  left  over  Federal  revenue  after 
other  requirements  are  taken  care  of. 

As  envisioned  by  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration, the  recommended  revenue  shar- 
ing is  as  important  and  essential  as  other 
items  in  the  Federal  budget. 

"The  alternative  to  revenue  sharing." 
says  Treasury  Assistant  Secretary  Mur- 
ray Weidenbaum: 

Is  not  a  smaller  Federal  deficit.  The  al- 
ternative Is  a  higher  level  of  Federal  spend- 
ing In  some  other— and,  In  our  view,  lower 
priority — program  areas. 

President  Nixon  makes  it  clear  that  he 
regards  revenue  sharing,  like  defense 
spending,  or  other  major  national  efforts 
as  one  of  the  important  programs  of  this 
administration. 

Viewed  in  that  light,  revenue  sharing 
would  bear  no  greater  responsibility  for 
a  deficit  than  any  other  program  re- 
ferred to  in  the  budget. 

Some  opponents  charge  that  bureau- 
cratic waste  results  when  taxes  are  paid 
to  the  Federal  Government  and  then 
routed  back  again  to  the  States  and 
localities.  This  is  the  so-called  costly 
roimd  trip. 

Actually,  Treasury  costs  for  tax  col- 
lections are  lower  than  comparable  costs 
incurred  by  State  or  local  government 
when  it  acts  as  a  collection  agency. 

Skeptics,  as  we  have  seen,  are  asking: 
Will  State  and  local  governments  spend 
the  revenue  they  share  effectively,  with- 
out hanky-panky  and  with  wisdom? 

Who  knows?  This  is  a  hazard  faced 
by  democracies  and  tyrannies  alike.  Hu- 
man frailties,  human  judgments,  all 
these  Imponderables  are  involved. 

William  Gladstone  once  said  that : 

The  proper  function  of  government  Is  to 
make  It  easy  for  the  people  to  do  good  and 
dlfflcult  for  them  to  do  evil. 

That  is  what  revenue-sharing  Is  all 
about.  More  and  more  the  officials  who 
actually  make  the  decisions  will  now  be 
operating  in  goldfish  bowls  closer  to  the 
people,  where  it  will  be  easier  to  do  good 
and  more  dlfflcult  to  do  evil.  What  Is 
more,  the  General  Accoimting  Office  will 
still  be  on  hand  to  perform  the  same 
function  as  the  goldfish  bowl. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly  for  Just  a  moment? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  asked  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  substituting  welfare  federali- 
zation for  general  revenue  sharing.  I  have 
here,  Mr.  President,  certain  remarks  in 
that  respect  which  elaborate  on  liie 
proposition  that  If  we  did  that,  if  we 
transferred  that  money  to  revenue  shar- 
ing. It  would  be  of  imequal  application. 

Mr.  Preddent,  I  want  to  express  my 


concern  about  a  recently  discussed  pro- 
posal which  I  believe  would  be  undesir- 
able from  the  point  of  view  of  our  present 
welfare  reform  objectives.  I  refer  to  sug- 
gestions that  6igiv.flcant  amounts  of  ad- 
ditional fimds  should  be  added  to  wel- 
fare reform  as  fiscal  relief  to  State  and 
local  government*  in  place  of  funds 
which  the  1972  budget  recommends  be 
allocated  to  general  revenue  sharing. 

I  am  concerned  about  this  proposal  for 
three  major  reasons: 

First,  the  distribution  of  welfare  fiscal 
relief  among  States  is  quite  different 
from  that  of  general  revenue  sharing, 
and  penalizes  S9  States; 

Second,  local  governments  receive 
liardly  any  recognition  under  the  welfare 
fiscal  relief  approach  as  compared  to 
general  revenue  shflAig; 

Third,  I  believe  further  increases  in 
funding  for  welfare  should  focus,  on  a 
carefully  phased  basis,  on  improving 
benefits  to  people. 

The  table  attached  to  this  statement 
compares  the  distribution  of  $1  billion 
in  general  revenue-sharing  with  tiiat  for 
the  same  amount  of  funds  In  the  form 
of  fiscal  relief  under  welfare  reform.  You 
will  note  from  the  table  that  there  is 
serious  imeveness  in  tlie  distribution  of 
funds.  Four  States  gain  over  50  percent 
in  funds  under  the  welfare  fiscal  relief 
approach  as  compared  to  general  reve- 
nue-sharing, whereas  there  are  39  States 
which  lose  under  this  arrangement,  with 
17  losing  more  than  50  percent. 

The  reason  for  this  imevenness  is  that 
the  needs  for  the  array  of  services  which 
State  and  local  government  provide  vary 
widely  across  the  coimtry.  States  with 
particularly  hl^  welfare  needs  and  cur- 
rent benefit  levels — often  associated  with 
high  costs  of  living  In  urban  areas — 
gain  imder  a  "fold-In"  of  revenue-shar- 
ing funds  into  welfare  fiscal  relief.  On 
the  other  hand,  States  which  have  dif- 
ferent patterns  of  needs  are  at  a  dis- 
advantage. With  thLs  in  mind.  I  believe 
it  would  be  highly  undesirable  over  a 
long  period  of  time  to  "lock  in"  a  dis- 
tribution of  additional  Federal  funds  on 
a  bEisis  which  is  related  to  only  one — al- 
beit important — aspect  of  State-local 
government. 

The  Nixon  administration  Is  strongly 
committed  to  the  reform  of  welfare  and 
increasing  the  amount  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment financing  for  this  function.  It 
has  made  this  commitment  absolutely 
clear.  The  Nixon  welfare  reform  plan 
already  Includes,  tis  an  Integral  compo- 
nent, fiscal  relief  to  States  and  local- 
ities of  $400  million  In  the  first  year. 

I  am  also  and  equally  committed  to 
general  revenue  sharing  for  State  and  lo- 
cal governments.  At  the  same  time  that 
we  move  forward  to  reform  welfare,  It 
meets  the  need  to  provide  State  and  local 
governments  with  the  resources  and  flex- 
ibility to  deal  with  their  own  problems 
on  their  own  terms.  The  substitution  of 
relief  from  welfare  costs  for  general 
revenue  sharing  misses  the  importance  of 
the  President's  explicit  effort  to  buUd  the 
capability  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

As  you  know,  the  proposed  welfare  re- 
form program  is  carefully  balanced.  Ad- 
ministration spokesmen  have  indicated 
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on  seyeral  occasions  that,  as  we  move 
down  the  roed  on  welfare  reform,  we 
should  raise  the  basic  minimum  pay- 
ments level,  now  set  at  (1,600  for  a  fam- 
ily of  four.  This  will  benefit  the  poor; 
narrow  the  wide  discrepancy  among  pres- 
ent State  payment  levels;  and.  at  the 
same  time,  provide  additional  fiscal  re- 
lief to  States  and  localities. 

One  more  point  I  want  to  stress  Is  that 
the  President's  revenue  sharing  plan 
aids  both  State  and  local  governments  on 
an  approximately  even  basis.  On  the 
other  hand,  under  the  distribution  of  a 
like  amount  of  funds  as  additional  fiscal 
relief  under  welfare,  only  an  estimated 
20  percent  would  go  to  local  govern- 
ments, of  which  three-fourths  would  go 
to  local  governments  In  two  States — New 
York  and  California. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  table  to  which  I  previously 
referred  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

TABLE  l.-FISCAl  RELIEF  BY  STATE  FOR  EACH  Sl.OOO.000.000. 

GENERAL   REVENUE  SHARING  AND  WELFARE  REFORM 

|la  milionsl 


GcMral  Gain*    PwcMt 

rewMie      WMfar*        md      loss  of 

stiarint        reform         loss  gam 


U.S.  Total H. 000.0 

Alabama 15.4 

Alaska 1.7 

Ariaaa 10.3 

Arkansas g.6 

CalifDmia U8.0 

Ctlonto  U.0 

CooMcticiit m.l 

Oalawara 2.7 

0.C 4.6 

FtoiMt 33.S 

GMtiia 2LS 

NmnB 4.7 

IMo 4.0 

lUMt W.4 

IhAsm n.7 

l«M 14.9 

RawM 10.1 

Kantucky 15.6 

Louisiana  W3 

Matne. 4.6 

Maryland  IJ.  5 

S«ajsachus«tls 27.? 

Meliigan  4S.t 

Minnaaola il.S 

Mississippi. 12.3 

Missouri H.3 

Montana    3.1 

Nebraska 7.8 

Nevada    2.  i 

Na«r  Hanipdiii* 3. 0 

NadK  Jersey 30.8 

New  Meiioi. ...  6.  4 

NawVork 106.8 

North  CargiiM 22.7 

NofUl  Dakota.      .  4.1 

0W« 4J.5 

12. 7 

11.4 

4J.2 

ilalwd 12 

SMrth  Carolina 11.3 

SMffi  Dvhols. 3.8 

TaMNtsM 17  4 

Texas 48.6 

Otih 5.7 

Vorawat 2.4 

Vifiioia 2a» 

Washington U4 

WattViniflli 13 

Wiseomia 2».J 

Wyominc 2.3 


U.OOOlO 
7.4 
2.5 
5.0 
10 
237.6 
9.» 
812.4 
2.5 
7.4 

24.8 
9.9 
10 
li 

&4.4 
7.4 
9.9 
7.4 
7.4 

12.4 
2.5 

14.9 

47.0 

42.1 

14.9 
10 

12.4 

2  5 

2.5 

7 

2.5 

44.6 

2  5 

1(3.4 

7.4 

I.O 

27.? 

12.4 
7  4 

64.4 

lu 
2.5 
2.5 
9.9 

22.3 
2.5 
2.S 
19 

17.3 

10 

19 

.5 


$-10 

-55 

0.8 

47 

-13 

-51 

-3.6 

-42 

119.6 

101 

-2.1 

-18 

$0.6 

5 

-0.2 

-7 

2.8 

61 

-17 

-26 

-11.6 

-54 

13 

6 

-1.5 

-38 

114 

24 

-118 

-68 

-10 

-34 

-3.4 

-31 

-12 

-U 

-7.9 

-39 

-2.1 

-46 

-3.6 

-19 

118 

73 

-17 

-8 

-16 

-31 

-7.3 

-59 

-19 

-3C 

-1.3 

-34 

-13 

-68 

-2.1 

-75 

-.5 

-17 

13.8 

45 

-3  9 

-61 

516 

U 

-113 

-67 

-3.1 

-76 

-113 

-36 

-.3 

-2 

-4.0 

-35 

112 

31 

.8 

19 

-18 

-78 

-1.3 

-34 

-7.5 

-43 

-213 

-54 

-3.2 

-56 

.1 

4 

-11.0 

-53 

-1.1 

-6 

-3.3 

-40 

-110 

-60 

-1.1 

-78 

The  bill  <B.  680>  to  restore  b«dance  In 
the  federal  system  of  govenunent  In  the 
United  States:  to  provide  both  the  fler- 
Iblllty  and  resourres  for  State  and  local 
govenunent  officials  to  exercise  leader- 


ship In  solving  their  own  problems;  to 
achieve  a  better  allocation  of  total  pub- 
lic resources;  and  to  provide  for  the  shar- 
ing with  State  and  local  governments  of 
a  portion  of  the  tax  revenue  received  by 
the  United  States,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Baker,  for  himself  and  other  Senators, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Conunittee  on  Finance,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

S.   880 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives     of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT    TtTLR 

Skc.  101.  This  Act  may  be  clt«d  as  the 
"Oeneral  Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1971". 

DCFINmONS 

Sbc.  aoi.    (a)    Por  purposes  of  thl«  Act — 
( 1 )  except  where  otherwise  indicated,  the 
term  "fiscal  year"   means  the  fiscal  year  of 
the  OoTernment  of  the  tTnlted  States: 

(3)  the  term  "general  revenue'  means  gen- 
eral revenue  from  own  sources,  as  defined  and 
used  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  provided 
that  In  the  case  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
it  shall  Include  the  Federal  payment  au- 
thorized under  47  DC.  Code  iSSOKa)  (81 
Stat  339): 

(3)  the  term  "Oovemor"  means  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  each  State  or  his  dele- 
gate: 

(4)  the  term  "Individual  Income  tax  re- 
turns" means  the  returns  of  tax  required 
to  be  filed  on  the  income  of  individuals  un- 
der the  Internal  revenue  laws  of  the  United 
States: 

(5)  the  term  "local  government"  means  a 
municipality,  county,  or  townahlp  (but  does 
not  include  independent  school  districts  or 
special  districts)  as  such  terms  are  defined 
and  used  by  the  Bureati  of  the  Census; 

(8)  the  term  "personal  income"  means 
peraonal  income  as  defined  and  used  by  the 
Office  of  Buslneas  Economics  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Comment: 

(7)  the  term  "population"  means  total 
resident  population  as  defined  and  used  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census: 

(8)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate: 

(9 1  the  term  "Attorney  General"*  means 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
or  hi.s  delegate; 

(10)  the  term  "State"  means  the  several 
States  of  the  United  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia: 

(111  the  term  "Bureau  of  the  Census" 
means  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce: 

(13)  the  term  "taxable  Income"  means 
taxable  Income  as  defined  by  the  Internal 
revenue  laws  of  the  United  States: 

(13)  the  term  •'units  of  government" 
means  all  units  of  local  government  (includ- 
ing Independent  school  districts  and  special 
districts)  as  such  terms  are  defined  and  used 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census: 

(14)  the  term  "major  municipality"  means 
any  municipality  with  a  population  of  2.500 
or  more  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Censtu: 

(15)  the  term  "major  township"  means 
any  townahlp — 

(a)  with  a  population  of  3.500  or  more  as 
reported  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and 

(b)  the  employment  ratio  for  which  is  not 
less  than  one-half  of  the  average  employ- 
ment ratio  of  all  major  municipalities  in 
such  State:  and 

(18)  the  term  "employment  ratio*  means 
a  fraction  the  nnmemtxx-  of  which  is  the 
total  number  o(  empknyeee  of  any  major 
municipality  or  major  townahlp  as  reported 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  denomi- 
nator of  which  Is  the  population  of  such 
govemmentad  tinlt. 


(b)  Where  appropriate,  the  definitions  in 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  based  on  the  latest 
published  reports  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  on  the  Internal  revenue  laws  in 
effect,  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
The  data  used  In  applying  these  definitions 
shall  be  the  latest  published  data  referable 
to  the  same  ptolnt  or  period  In  time.  The 
Secretary  may.  by  regulation,  change  or 
otherwise  modify  the  definitions  in  suljsec- 
tlon  (at  in  order  to  refiect  any  change  or 
modification  thereof  made  subsequent  to 
such  date  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
or  by  a  revision  of  the  internal  revenue  laws 

REVXNITK    SHARING    APPROPRIATION 

Sec.  301.  (a)  There  Is  herebr  appropriated 
for  general  revenue  sharing  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1,  1971.  and  for  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter,  an  amount,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  equal  to  the  per- 
centages provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  thU 
section  multiplied  by  the  total  Uxable  in- 
come reported  on  Federal  individual  income 
tax  returns  for  the  calendar  year  for  which 
the  latest  published  statistical  data  are  avail- 
able from  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
at  the  beginning  of  such  fiscal  year. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a), 
the  applicable  percentage  is  0.96  percent  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  1971.  and 
1.3   percent   for  each   fiscal   year  thereafter. 

(c)  Amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  remain  available  without 
fiscal  year  limitations  for  the  ex{>enditures 
authorized  by  this  Act. 

PATMTNTS   TO   THR    STATES 

Sec  401.  (a)  For  any  fiscal  year,  each 
State  is  entitled  to  an  amount  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  equal  to — 

(1)  (1)  the  amount  appropriated  for  such 
year  pursuant  to  section  301  plus  any  amount 
not  distributed  during  the  previous  fiscal 
year  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) .  less 

(11)  an  amount  equal  to  10  percent  of 
the  sum  of  the  amounts  described  in  sub- 
paragraph ( I ) . and 

(2)  multiplied  by  the  factor  for  such  State. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (f|. 
each  State  which  has  filed  an  alternaUve 
formula  under  section  501  (ci  shall  receive 
an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  described 
in  subparagraph  (a)(l)(U)  multiplied  by 
the  factor  for  such  State. 

(c)  Each  State's  factor  shall  be  obtained 
by— 

( 1 )  multiplying  such  State's  population  by 
Its  revenue  effort,  and 

(2)  dividli]g  the  product  obtained  In  para- 
graph ( 1 )  by  the  sum  of  such  products  for 
all  SUteft. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  subsection  10,  the 
revenue  effort  of  each  State  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall   be  obtained   by  dividing — 

(1)  the  total  general  revenue  derived  by 
such  State  and  all  of  its  units  of  govern- 
ment by 

(2)  the  total  personal  income  for  such 
State 

I  el  The  amount  determined  under  sub- 
section la)  of  this  section  shall  be  paid  by 
the  Secretary  to  each  State  at  such  times  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine  during  any  fis- 
cal year,  but  not  less  often  than  once  each 
calendar  year  quarter.  A  pro  rata  portion  of 
the  amount  described  In  subsection  (b»  shall 
be  paid  by  the  Secretary  for  each  calendar 
year  quarter  to  which  an  alternative  for- 
mula applies,  at  such  times  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  determine  during  any  fiscal  year 
but  not  less  often  than  once  each  such 
quarter. 

(f)  The  District  of  ColumbU  shall  receive 
Its  share  of  the  amount  described  In  sub- 
section (b)  notwithstanding  the  reqtilre- 
ments  of  section  501(c). 

(g)  All  computations  and  determinations 
by  the  Secretary  under  sections  301  and  401 
shall  be  final  anid  conclusive. 
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PATMXNTS    BT    STATES    TO    LOCAL    GOVERNMENTS 

Sec.  501.  (a)  The  local  governments  of 
each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  an 
amotint  equal  to  the  payment  to  such  State 
pursuant  to  section  401(a)  multiplied  by  a 
fraction  the  numerator  of  which  Is  the  sum 
of  the  general  revenues  of  all  units  of  gov- 
ernment of  such  State  and  the  denominator 
of  which  Is  the  sum  of  the  general  revenues 
of  such  State  and  all  of  its  units  of  govern- 
ment. Such  amounts  shall  be  computed  by 
the  State  on  the  basis  of  the  latest  data 
available  from  the  Department  of  Commerce 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year. 

(b)  Within  30  days  after  receipt  of  a  pay- 
ment pursuant  to  section  401(a) .  each  State 
shall  pay  to  each  of  its  local  governments 
an  amount,  computed  on  the  basis  of  the 
statistical  data  used  In  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  equal  to — 

( 1 )  the  amount  determined  under  subsec- 
tion (a)   of  this  section,  multiplied  by 

(3)  the  ratio  of  each  such  local  govern- 
ment's general  revenue  to  the  total  general 
revenue  of  all  local  governments  In  such 
State. 

(c)  To  encourage  States  to  take  the  Initia- 
tive in  strengthening  the  fiscal  position  of 
their  local  governments  and  to  maximize 
flexibility  in  the  use  of  the  payments  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  for  meeting  the  partic- 
ular needs  of  differing  State  and  local  fiscal 
systems,  the  Secretary  shall  accept  an  alter- 
naUve formula  for  the  allocation  of  funds 
as  required  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
(and  any  modification  or  termination  of 
such  formula)  if  requested  by  the  State, 
provided  such  formula  (or  modification  or 
termination  of  such  formula)    is — 

( 1 )  enacted  by  the  State  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  authorized  in  such  State's  constitu- 
tion for  the  enactment  of  State  laws,  and 

(2)  approved  by  a  formal  resolution  by 
more  than  one-half  of  the  governing  bodies 
of  each  of  the  following  classes  of  govern- 
ment in  such  State: 

(I)  major  municlpellties. 

(II)  counties,  and 

(III)  major  townships. 

In  each  such  class  of  government,  approval 
must  be  by  governing  bodies  representing  a 
majority  of  the  population  in  such  class.  A 
statement  of  such  formula  indicating  ap- 
proval thereof  in  accordance  with  this  para- 
graph (Including  a  certification  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  which  enumerates  major 
municipalities,  counties,  and  major  town- 
ships Included  In  the  classes  referred  to 
above)  shall  be  filed  by  the  Governor  with 
the  Secretary  not  later  than  90  days  pre- 
ceding the  first  calendar  year  quarter  to 
which  such  formula  would  be  applicable. 
The  provisions  of  such  formula  shall  govern 
the  use  of  funds  allocated  by  this  Act,  to 
local  governments  and  shall  apply  for  the 
next  five  fiscal  years  or  for  any  lesser  period 
approved  pursuant   to  this  subsection. 

(d)  Except  when  a  formula  has  been 
adopted  pursuant  to  subsection  (c),  a  State's 
aggregate  payments  to  all  of  its  local  govern- 
ments for  such  State's  fiscal  year  (from  all 
sources  other  than  amounts  received  under 
this  Act)  shall  be  an  amount  which  repre- 
sents not  less  than  the  average  proportion 
of  such  State's  general  revenues  received  by 
Its  local  governments  for  the  three  fiscal 
years  of  such  State  next  preceding  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  unless  such  State 
demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  that  there  has  been  a  transfer  from 
local  governments  to  the  State  of  financial 
responsibility  for  the  direct  support  of 
facilities  or  services  previously  the  respon- 
sibility of  local  governments. 

QDALlnCATIONS 

Sec.  601.  Participation  by  a  State  in  the 
program  established  by  this  Act  shaU  con- 
stitute a  waiver  by  the  State  of  its  Immunity 
from  suit  by  its  local  governments  ptirsuant 
to  this  Act.  The  Governor  shall,  on  behalf 


of  the  State  and  any  local  government  which 
may  receive  any  payments  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  give  to  the  Secretary  such  assurances  as 
he  may  require  that  such  State  and  its  local 
governments  will — 

(a)  use  such  payments  for  its  govern- 
mental purposes: 

(b)  use  such  fiscal  and  accounting  pro- 
cedures as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  (1) 
projjer  accounting  for  payments  received  by 
such  State  and  Its  local  governments,  and 
(2)  prop>er  disbursement  of  amounts  to  which 
the  local  governments  are  entitled: 

(c)  provide  to  the  Secretary  or  his  repre- 
sentatives, on  reasonable  notice,  access  to, 
and  the  right  to  examine,  any  books,  docu- 
ments, papers,  or  records  as  he  may  reason- 
ably require  for  the  purposes  of  reviewing 
compliance  with  this  Act:  and 

(d)  make  such  reports  to  the  Secretary 
as  he  may  reasonably  require,  Including  any 
computations  made  pursuant  to  section  501. 

POWERS  OF  THE   SECRETARY 

Sec.  701.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  prescribe  reasonable  rules  and  regulations 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
and  to  request  from  any  Federal  agency 
statistical  data  and  reports  and  such  other 
information  which  he  may  deem  necessary  to 
carry  out  his  functions  luider  this  Act.  and 
each  Federal  agency  Is  authorized  to  furnish 
such  statistical  data  and  reports  and  other 
Information  to  the  Secretary  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  law. 

(b)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
State  has  failed  to  comply  substantially  with 
any  provision  of  this  Act,  other  than  section 
1101,  or  any  rule  or  regulation  Issued  pur- 
suant thereto, 

(1)  he  may  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  with  a  recommendation  that  an 
appropriate  civil  action  be  instituted;  or 

(2)  after  giving  reasonable  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing  to  the  Governor  of 
such  State,  he  shall  notify  the  Governor  thai 
If  such  State  fails  to  take  corrective  action 
within  60  days  from  the  date  of  such  noti- 
fication, further  payments  to  such  State  in 
excess  of  the  amounts  to  which  the  local 
governments  of  such  State  are  entitled  under 
section  501  shall  be  withheld  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fiscal  year  and  for  any  sub- 
sequent fiscal  year  until  such  time  as  the 
Secretary  is  satisfied  that  appropriate  correc- 
tive action  has  been  taken  and  that  there 
win  no  longer  be  any  failure  to  comply.  Un- 
til he  Is  satisfied,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
no  further  pajrments  of  such  amounts.  In  the 
case  of  the  failure  of  the  State  to  comply, 
for  a  period  in  excess  of  6  months  after  the 
expiration  of  the  60-day  notice,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  forthwith  cancel  any  payments 
withheld  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  for  the 
current  and  for  any  subsequent  fiscal  year 
and  shall  reapportion  and  pay  such  can- 
celled payments  to  all  other  States  then  en- 
titled to  receive  payments  under  section  401 
in  proportion  to  the  original  installments 
paid  to  such  States  for  the  fiscal  year  to 
which  such  cancelled  payments  pertain. 
Such  payments  to  all  other  States  shall  be 
considered  payments  made  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 401. 

(c)  If  a  payment  to  a  State  is  withheld  or 
cancelled  pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  continue  to  pay  to  such  State 
the  amount  to  which  the  local  governments 
of  such  State  are  entitled,  as  determined 
pursuant  to  section  501,  and  such  State  shall 
continue  to  distribute  such  amounts  sunong 
its  local  governments  pursuant  to  section  501 . 

(d)  When  a  matter  is  referred  to  the  At- 
torney Oeneral  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
( 1 ) .  the  Attorney  General  may  bring  a  civil 
action  In  any  appropriate  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  such  relief  as  may  be  appro- 
priate. Including  injunctive  relief. 

(e)  The  Governor  shall  be  responsible  to 
the  Secretary  for  determining  that  local 
governments  within  his  State  have  complied 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  other  than 


section  1101,  and  the  rules  and  regulations 
Issued  pursuant  thereto.  If.  after  giving  rea- 
sonable notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing to  the  chief  executive  officer  of  a  local 
government  of  such  State,  the  Governor  de- 
termines that  such  local  government  has 
failed  to  comply  substantially  with  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  other  than  section  1101, 
or  any  rule  or  regulation  issued  pursuant 
thereto,  the  Governor  shall  forthwith  notify 
such  local  government  that  if  it  fails  to  take 
corrective  action  within  60  days  from  the 
date  of  such  notification,  further  payments 
to  it  under  this  Act  will  be  withheld  for  the 
remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  and  for  any 
subsequent  fiscal  year  until  such  time  as  he 
is  satisfied  that  appropriate  corrective  action 
has  l)een  taken  and  that  there  will  no  longer 
be  any  failure  to  comply.  The  Governor  shall 
forthwith  notify  the  Secretary  of  his  action. 
(f)  In  the  event  of  a  failure  by  such  local 
government  to  comply  for  a  period  in  excess 
of  6  months  after  the  expiration  of  a  60-day 
notice  issued  by  the  Governor  pursuant  to  a 
determination  under  subsection  (e) ,  the 
Governor  shall  forthwith  cancel  any  pay- 
ments withheld  for  the  current  and  for  any 
subsequent  fiscal  year  and  shall  reapportion 
and  pay  such  cancelled  payments  to  all  other 
local  governments  of  such  State  then  en- 
titled to  receive  payments  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 501.  In  proportion  to  the  original  pay- 
ments made  to  such  local  governments  for 
the  fiscal  year  to  which  the  cancelled  pay- 
ments pertain. 

JUDICIAL    REVIEW 

Sec.  801.  (a)  Any  State  or  local  govern- 
ment which  receives  a  eo-day  notice  under 
section  701,  may,  within  60  days  after  re- 
ceiving such  notice,  file  with  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  circuit  In 
which  such  State  or  local  government  Is  lo- 
cated, or  in  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  petition 
for  review  of  the  Secretary's  action.  A  copy 
of  the  petition  shall  forthwith  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Secretary:  a  copy  shall  also 
forthwith  be  transmitted  to  the  Attorney 
General,  who  shall  represent  the  Secretary  In 
any  litigation. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  file  in  the  court 
the  record  of  the  proceeding  on  which  he 
based  his  action,  as  provided  in  section  2112 
of  Title  28.  United  States  Code.  No  objection 
to  the  action  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  con- 
sidered by  the  court  unless  such  objection 
has  been  urged  before  the  Secretary. 

(c)  The  Court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  or  modify  the  action  of  the  Secretary 
or  to  set  It  aside  in  whole  or  In  part.  The 
findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary,  if  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be  con- 
clusive. However,  If  any  finding  is  not  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence,  the  Court 
may  remand  the  case  to  the  Secretary  to  take 
further  evidence,  and  the  Secretary  may 
thereupon  make  new  or  modified  findings  of 
fact  and  may  modify  his  previous  actions. 
He  shall  certify  to  the  Court  the  record  of 
any  further  proceedings.  Such  new  or  modi- 
fied findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be  con- 
clusive if  supported  by  substantial  evidence. 

(d)  The  Judgment  of  the  covirt  shall  be 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certifica- 
tion, as  provided  in  section  1254  of  "ntle  28, 
United  States  Code. 

le)  In  the  event  that  Judicial  proceedings 
are  instituted  pursuant  to  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  after  the  expiration  of  the  6- 
month  period  provided  in  sections  701(b)  or 
701(f),  or  the  point  In  time  when  any  Ju- 
dicial decision  becomes  final  and  the  time 
for  appeal  or  rehearing  has  expired,  which- 
ever period  is  later,  cancel,  reapportion  and 
pay  any  payments  withheld  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 701  for  the  current  and  for  any  subse- 
quent fiscal  years. 

(f )  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"Secretary"    means    the    Secretary    of    the 
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Treasury  or  the  Governor  of  a  State,  wblcb- 
ever  Is  appropriate. 

■EPORT    aT    THK    SKCRXTABT 

Src.  901.  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Con- 
gress as  soon  m  Is  practicable  after  the  end 
of  the  flc&l  year  on  the  operation  of  this  Act 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

ADMINlaTKATTVS    XXPaMSKS 

Sac.  1001.  There  Is  hereby  autborlaed  to  be 
aoproprlated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  administrative  expenses  re- 
quired to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Stat«s  under  this  Act. 

NONDISCaiMINATTON  PWOVISION 

Skc.  1101  (a).  No  person  in  the  United 
States  shall  on  the  ground  of  race,  color 
or  national  origin  be  excluded  from  partici- 
pation In,  be  denied  the  benefits  of.  or  be 
subjected  to  discrimination  under  any  pro- 
gram or  activity  funded  In  whole  or  In  part 
with  general  revenue  sharing  funds. 

(b)  (1)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  any  State  has  failed  to  coo^ply  with 
subsection  (a)  or  an  applicable  regulation, 
he  shall  attempt  to  secure  compliance  by 
voluntary  means.  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  compliance  cannot  be  secured  by  volun- 
tary means,  he  shall  have  the  authority  to 
(1)  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  General 
with  a  recommendation  that  an  appropriate 
civil  action  be  Instituted:  (11)  exercise  the 
powers  and  functions  provided  by  Title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  19«4  (42  U^  C 
i  aOOOd);  or  (lU)  t«ke  such  other  action  as 
may  t>e  provided  by  law. 

(2)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  a  local  government  has  failed  to  comply 
with  subsection  (a)  or  an  applicable  regu- 
lation, he  shall  notify  the  Governor  of  the 
State  In  which  the  local  government  is  lo- 
cated of  the  noncompliance  and  sfaAll  re- 
quest the  Governor  to  secure  compliance . 
If  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  the 
State  falls  or  refuses  to  secTve  compliance, 
the  Secretary  shall  have  the  authority  to  (1) 
refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  General 
with  a  recommendation  that  an  appropriate 
civil  action  be  Instituted:  ill)  exercise  the 
powers  and  functions  provided  by  Title  VT 
of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  19«4  (42  U.S.C 
I  aooOd):  or  (ill)  take  such  other  action  as 
may  be  provided  by  law 

(c)  When  a  matter  la  referred  to  the  At- 
torney General  pursirant  to  subsection  (b). 
or  wheneTM'  he  has  reason  to  believe  that 
a  State  or  local  government  la  engaged  in  a 
pattern  or  practice  In  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  the  Attorney  General 
may  bring  a  civil  action  in  any  appropriate 
United  States  district  eourt  for  such  relief 
as  may  be  appropriate.  Including  injunctive 
reitef. 

0TXCTTW  DAT* 

BBC.  1301.  The  effective  date  of  thU  Act 
shall  be  the  date  of  enactment:  however,  the 
first  payment  shaU  cover  the  period  be- 
ginning October  1   1971. 

The  section-by-sectioo  analysis,  and 
letter  from  the  President,  presented  by 
Mr.  Bakes,  an  as  follow? : 

S«CTTON-BT-S«CTIOK     ANALTSB — 

jANtrABT  29.   1971 
SECTioM  10! — aaoar  tm* 
(a)    Short  title. — Subsection  (a)  of  section 
101  provides  that  the  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"General  Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1971." 

sscTioif  301 — oKmcrrioNs 
(a)   In  general. — Subeectlon   (a)    jwovides 
general  definitions  for  purposes  of  the  Act. 

njceZ  yemr 
Paragraph     ( I )     provides    that    the    term 
"fiscal    year"   meana   the   fiscal   year   of   tltc 
Government  of  the  United  States. 


General  revenue 
Paragraph  i2)  provides  that  the  term 
general  revenue"  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments means  general  revenue  from  their 
own  resources,  as  defined  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
provided  that  in  the  case  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  It  Includes  the  Federal  payment 
authorlied  under  47  DC  Code  sect  on 
2501(ai 

Governor 

Paragraph  (3)  provides  that  the  term 
■Governor"  means  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  a  State  or  his  delegate 

Individual  iTu:ome  tax  returns 

Paragraph  i4)  provides  that  the  term  "in- 
dividual income  tax  returns"  means  the  re- 
luros  of  tax  required  to  be  filed  on  the 
Income  of  Individuals  under  the  internal 
revenue  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Local  government 
Paragraph  ( 5 )  provides  that  the  term 
local  government"  means  a  municipaUty. 
county  or  township  i  but  does  not  include 
independent  school  districts  or  special  dis- 
tricts) as  such  terms  are  defined  and  used 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Personal  income 
Paragraph  {6)  provides  that  the  term  "per- 
sonal income"  means  personal  Income  as  de- 
fined by  the  Office  of  Business  Economics  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce 
Population 
Paragraph     1 7 )     provides    that    the    term 
"population"   means   total   reatdent    popula- 
tion, as  defined  and  used  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census. 

Secretary 

Paragraph  (8)  provides  that  the  term 
"Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  hts  delegate. 

Attorney  General 
Pariigraph     i9)     provides    that    the    term 
"Attorney     Genera!"     means     the     Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  his  delegate 

State 

Paragraph  (10)  provides  that  the  term 
"State"  means  the  sererai  States  of  the 
United  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 

Bureau  of  the  Census 
Paragraph    (ID    provides    that    the    term 
"Bureau  of  the  Oenens"  means  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  of  the   Department  of  Com- 


Taxable  tnevme 

Paragraph  (13)  provides  that  the  term 
"taxable  Income"  means  taxable  income  as 
defined  by  the  internal  revenue  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

Units  of  government 

Paragraph  (13)  provides  that  the  term 
"units  of  government"  maani  all  units  of 
local  government  (Including  tntiependent 
school  districts  and  special  districts)  as  de- 
rlned  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Censtis. 
Major  munidTpaUtf 

Paragraph    ( 14)    provides    that    the    term 
'major  municipality"  "***"»  any  municipal- 
ity with  a  population  of  more  than  2J00  as 
reported  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
Major  township 

Paragraph  (15)  provides  that  the  term 
"major  township"  means  any  township  with 
a  population  of  more  than  3.500  as  reported 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  if  Its  employ- 
ment ratio  Is  not  less  than  one-half  of  the 
average  employment  ratio  for  an  major 
mnnlelpalltlee  tn  sxnA  State. 

Km.ploym^nt  ratio 
Paragraph    (16)    prorWea   tha*   the   term 
"emptoyment    ratio"    means   a   ftaetlon   the 
numerator  at  which  Is  the  total  nnrnber  of 


employees  of  any  major  municipality  or  major 
township  and  the  denominator  of  which  is 
the  population  of  such  governmental  unit. 

(b)  Changes  and  m^kiifications  tn  defini- 
tions.— Subeectlon  (b)  of  section  201  pro- 
vides that  the  deflnltlona  In  subeectlon  (a) 
shall  be  based  on  the  latest  published  reports 
available  and  the  internal  revenue  Uws  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment.  The  data 
uaad  in  applying  these  definitions  shall  be 
baaed  on  the  latest  published  data  which 
are  referable  to  the  same  point  or  period  In 
time.  The  Secretary  may.  by  regulation, 
change  or  otherwise  modify  the  definitions 
tn  subsection  (a)  tn  order  to  reflect  any 
change  or  modification  thereof  made  subse- 
quent to  such  date  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  or  by  a  revision  of  the  Internal 
revenue  laws. 

sacnoN  301 — aavKMux  sHAantc 

APraOPKIATIOIf 

(a)  Apjiropriation. — Section  SOI  provides 
that  for  each  fiscal  year  beginning  on  or 
after  July  1.  1971,  there  ahaU  be  appropri- 
ated an  amount  equal  to  the  percentages 
specified  in  subsection  (b)  multiplied  by 
taxable  Income  repotted  on  Federal  indi- 
vidual Income  returns  for  the  calendar  year 
for  which  the  latest  published  statistical 
data  are  available  from  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  at  the  beginning  of  such  fiscal 
year. 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  provides  that  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1971,  the  ap- 
plicable |>ercentage  U  0.90  and  that  It  win 
be  \3  percent  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after 

(c)  Fiscal  year  limitation — Subsection 
'  c )  provides  that  amounts  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  remain  available 
without  fiscal  year  limitation  for  the  ex- 
penditures authorized  by  this  Act. 

SZCnON    401 PATMXNT8    TO    STARB 

(a I  In  general. — Subsection  (a)  provides 
that  for  any  fiscal  year  each  State  is  en- 
titled to  an  amount,  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, equal  to  the  amount  appropriated 
for  such  year  pursuant  to  section  301  plus 
any  undistributed  amount  of  the  prior  year's 
incentive  allocation  (leas  10  percent  of  the 
sum  of  such  amounts)  multiplied  by  the 
factor  for  such  State 

(b(  Incentive  pofment — Subsection  (b) 
provides  that  any  State  which  together  with 
Its  local  governments  adopts  an  alternative 
formula  for  the  distribution  of  funds  among 
the  State  and  Its  local  governments  shall 
receive  an  amount  equal  to  the  10  percent 
incentive  allocation  multiplied  by  the  factor 
for  such  State 

(c)  State  factor — Paragraphs  1  and  2  of 
.subsection  (c)  provide  that  each  State's 
factor  Shan  be  obtained  by  (1)  multiplying 
such  State's  population  by  Its  revemie  ef- 
fort, and  (3)  dividing  the  product  obtained 
in  paragraph  1  by  the  sum  of  such  products 
for  all  States 

(d)  Revenue  effort. — Sutiaectlon  (d)  pro- 
vides that  the  revenue  effort  of  each  State 
for  any  fiscal  year  Is  obtained  by  dividing 
the  total  general  revenue  derived  by  such 
State  and  all  of  its  units  of  government 
from  their  own  resources  by  the  total  per- 
sonal income  for  such  State. 

le)  Payments — Subeectlon  (e)  provides 
that  the  payments  determined  \inder  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  paid  by 
the  Secretary  to  the  State  at  such  Umes  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine  during  any 
fiscal  year,  but  not  lees  often  than  once 
each  calendar  year  quarter. 

If)  District  of  Columbia  payment  —Buh- 
sectlon  (f)  provides  that  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia win  receive  the  Incentive  payment 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
301(c). 

(g)  Ptnal  and  conclusive  determtnatktn*. — 
Subeectlon  (g)  provldeB  that  an  determlna- 
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tions  by  the  SecreUry  under  sections  301  and 
401  shall  be  final   and  conclusive. 

SFCTION     501 — PAYMENTS    BT    STATES    TO    LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS 

(t^) Computation  of  pass-through  amount. — 
Subeectlon  (a)  of  section  501  provides  that 
the  local  governments  of  each  State  are  en- 
titled to  an  amount  equal  to  the  payment 
to  such  State  pursuant  to  section  401  multi- 
plied by  a  local  distribution  factor  computed 
on  the  basis  of  the  latest  data  available  from 
the  Department  of  Conamerce,  referable  to 
the  same  point  or  period  of  time. 
Numerator 
The  numerator  of  the  l(x;al  distribution 
factor  Is  the  total  general  revenue  derived 
by  all  units  of  governments  In  such  State 
from  their  own  resources. 

Denominator 
The  numerator  of   the   local  distribution 
fsctor  is  the  total   general  revenue  derived 
by  all  units  of  governments  In  such  State 
from  their  own  resources. 

(b)  Payment  to  each  local  government. — 
Subsection  (b)  provides  that  each  State 
shall  pay  to  each  local  government  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  determined  un- 
der subsection  (a)  of  section  501  multiplied 
by  the  ratio  of  such  local  government's  gen- 
eral revenue  from  Its  own  resources  to  the 
general  revenue  of  all  local  governments  In 
such  State  from  their  own  resources. 

(c)  Alternative  distribution  formula — Sub- 
aectlon  (c)  of  section  601  provides  that  the 
Secretary  shall  accept  an  alternative  formula 
for  the  distribution  of  funds,  when  filed  by 
the  State,  provided  such  formula  is  ap- 
proved by  the  State  and  by  its  general-pur- 
pose local   governments. 

i4pproi'aI 

(1)  State. — Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection 
I  CI  provides  that  the  alternative  formula 
must  be  approved  by  the  State  in  the  same 
manner  as  authorized  In  such  State's  con- 
sututlon  for  the  enactment  of  ite  own  laws. 

(2)  Generol-purpojie  local  governments. — 
Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (c)  provides 
that  the  alternative  formula  must  be  ap- 
proved by  a  formal  resolution  by  more  than 
one-half  of  the  governing  bodies  of  each  of 
the  following  classes  of  government  In  such 
State:  (a)  major  municipalities,  (b)  coun- 
ties, and  (c)  major  townshlpts.  In  each  such 
class  of  government,  approval  must  be  by 
governing  bodies  representing  a  majority  of 
the  population  In  such  class. 

Filing 

The  alternative  formula  must  be  filed  not 
later  than  90  days  preceding  the  first  calen- 
dar year  quarter  to  which  It  would  be 
applicable. 

Period  of  effectiveness 

The  provisions  of  the  formula  are  effective 
for  the  period  provided  in  such  alternative 
formula  or  for  a  5-year  period,  whichever 
Is  shorter. 

Modification  or  termination  of  formula 
The  alternative  formula  may  be  modified 
or  terminated  If  such  modification  or  ter- 
mination is  approved  by  the  State  and  Its 
local  governments  in  the  same  manner  as 
provided  for  adopting  such  formtila. 

(d)  Maintenance  of  existing  payments. — 
Subsection  (d)  of  section  501  provides  that, 
fxoept  when  an  alternative  formula  Is 
wlopted  pursuant  to  section  501(c) .  a  State's 
aggregate  payments  to  all  of  Its  local  govern- 
ments for  such  State's  fiscal  year  (from  all 
sources  other  than  amounts  received  under 
this  Act)  shall  be  an  amount  which  repre- 
sents not  less  than  the  average  proportion 
of  such  State's  general  revenue  received  by 
Its  local  governments  for  the  three  fiscal 
years  of  such  State  next  preceding  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  A  State  may  show 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that  it 


should  not  be  required  to  meet  this  main- 
tenance standard  where  there  has  been  a 
transfer  from  local  government*  to  the  State 
of  financial  responsibility  for  direct  support 
of  facilities  or  services. 

SECTION    601 qUALIFlCATlONB 

In  general. — Section  601  provides  that 
participation  by  any  State  In  this  Act  Is  a 
waiver  by  any  such  State  of  Its  immunity 
from  suit  by  its  local  governments  pursuant 
to  section  801.  The  Governor  must  give  the 
Secretary  such  other  assurances  as  he  may 
require  that  the  State  and  Its  l(X»l  govern- 
ments will  use  and  account  for  such  revenue 
sharing  funds  In  accordance  with  this  Act. 
Governmental  purposes 

Subeectlon  (a)  provides  that  paymenU 
received  ptirsuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  used 
for  a  State  or  local  government's  govern- 
mental purposes. 

Accounting  and  disbursement 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  a  State  (and 
its  l(x:al  governments)  shall  use  procedures 
necessary  to  assvire  property  accounting  for 
payments  received  under  this  Act  and  proper 
dl8b\irsement  of  amounts  to  which  the  local 
governments  are  entitled. 

Compliance 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  a  State  and  its 
local  governments  must  provide  the  Secretary, 
on  reasonable  notice,  access  to,  and  the  right 
to  examine,  any  book,  document,  paper  or 
record  that  he  may  reasonably  reqxiire  for 
the  purpose  of  reviewing  compliance  with 
this  Act. 

Reports 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  a  State  and 
Its  local  governments  shall  make  such  re- 
ports to  the  Secretary  as  he  may  reasonably 
require.  Including  any  computations  made 
pursuant  to  section  501. 

SECTION  701 POWEKS  OF  THE  SBCaCTAKT 

(a)  Regulations. — Subsection  (at  of  sec- 
tion 701  provides  that  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  prescribe  reasonable  rulee  and 
regulations  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  and  to  request  from  any  Federal 
agency  statistical  data,  reports  and  such 
other  Information  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  his  functions 
under  this  Act. 

(b)  Failure  to  Compliance  by  State  Govern- 
ment. 

In  general.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  701 
provides  that  if.  after  giving  reasonable  no- 
tice and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  the 
Secretary  determines  that  a  State  has  failed 
to  comply  with  any  provision  of  the  Act 
(Other  than  section  1101)  or  any  rule  or 
regulation  Issued  pursuant  thereto,  he  shall 
proceed  as  specified  in  this  section. 

Referral 

The  Secretary  may  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Attorney    General    with    a    recommendation 
that  appropriate  action  be  talten. 
Notification 

The  Secretary  may  notify  the  Governor 
that  if  the  State  fails  to  take  corrective  ac- 
tion within  60  days  from  the  date  of  a  no- 
tification that  It  has  failed  to  comply,  further 
payments  to  such  State  in  excess  of  the 
amounts  to  which  the  local  governments  of 
such  State  are  entitled  under  section  501 
will  be  withheld  for  the  remainder  of  the 
fiscal  year  and  for  any  subsequent  fiscal  year, 
until  such  time  as  the  Secretary  Is  satisfied 
that  appropriate  corrective  action  has  been 
taken  and  that  there  will  no  longer  be  any 
failure  to  comply.  Until  he  Is  satisfied  the 
Secretary  shall  make  no  further  payments  of 
such  amounts. 

Cancellation  of  payments 

Section  701  also  provides  that  If  a  State 
falls  to  comply  for  a  period  of  six  months 
after  the  expiration  of  a  60-day  notice  that 
Its  payments  wiU  be  withheld,  the  Secretary 


shall  cancel  any  payment  withheld  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)  for  the  current  and  for  any 
subsequent  fiscal  year. 

Reapportionment  of  payments.  The  Sec- 
retary shaU  reapportion  any  cancelled  pay- 
ments to  all  other  SUtes  then  entitled  to  re- 
ceive payments  under  section  401  of  this  Act, 
in  proportion  to  the  original  Installments 
paid  to  such  States  for  the  fiscal  year  to 
which  such  cancelled  payments  pertain. 
Amounta  redistributad  to  States  pursuant  to 
section  701  are  considered  payments  made 
pursuant  to  section  401 . 

(c)  Payments  to  local  governments.  Sub- 
section (c)  of  section  701  provides  that  If 
paymente  to  a  State  are  withheld  or  cancelled 
pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
continue  to  pay  to  such  State  the  amount  to 
which  the  local  governments  of  such  State 
are  entitled  under  section  601  (computed  as 
If  the  payment  to  such  State  had  been  made  1 
and  such  State  shall  continue  to  distribute 
such  amount  among  Its  local  governments. 

(d)  Power  of  the  Attorney  General.  Sub- 
section (d)  provides  that  when  a  violation 
Is  referred  to  the  Attorney  General  under 
section  701(b),  he  may  bring  a  dvU  action 
in  any  appropriate  United  States  district 
court  for  such  relief  as  may  be  appropriate, 
including  injunctive  relief. 

(e)  Failure  of  compliance  by  local  govern- 
ment. 

In  general. — Subsection  (e)  of  section  701 
provides  that  the  Governor  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  determining  that  local  governments 
within  his  State  have  complied  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act  (other  than  section 
1101)  and  the  rules  and  regulations  Issued 
pursuant  thereto. 

Notice  of  failure  of  compliance.  Suljsectlon 

(e)  also  provides  that  if  after  giving  reason- 
able notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing to  the  chief  executive  officer  of  a  local 
government,  a  C5overnor  determlnee  that  a 
l(5cal  government  within  his  State  has  failed 
to  conoply.  he  shall  notify  such  local  govem- 
ment  titat  If  It  falls  to  take  corrective  action 
within  60  days  from  the  date  of  such  notifi- 
cation, further  payments  to  such  local  gov- 
ernment will  be  withheld  for  the  remainder 
of  the  fiscal  year  and  for  any  subsequent  fl£- 
c&l  year  until  such  time  as  he  U  satisfied 
that  appropriate  corrective  action  has  been 
taken. 

Notification  to  Secretary.  The  Governor 
shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  his  action. 

(f )  Cancellation  of  payments. — Subsection 

(f)  provides  that  if  a  local  government  falls 
to  comply  for  a  period  of  six  months  after 
the  expiration  of  the  60-day  nortlce,  the  Gov- 
ernor BhaU  cancel  any  payments  withheld  for 
the  current  and  for  any  subsequent  fiscal 
year. 

Reapportionment.  The  Governor  shall  re- 
apportion and  pay  any  canoeUed  payment  to 
all  other  local  governments  of  such  State 
then  entitled  to  receive  payments  pursuant 
to  section  501,  In  proportion  to  the  original 
payments  made  to  such  local  governments 
for  the  fiscal  year  to  which  the  cancelled 
payments  pertain. 

SECTION   SOI. JTTDICIAL   KEVIXW 

(a)  Piling  of  a  petition  for  review.  Sub- 
section (a)  of  section  801  provides  that  any 
State  of  local  government  which  receives  a 
60-day  notice  under  section  701  pursuant  to 
a  determination  that  payments  to  tt  will  be 
withheld  may.  within  60  days  after  receiving 
such  notice,  file  with  the  United  States  Oourt 
of  Appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  such  State 
or  local  government  Is  located,  or  in  the 
United  States  Court  of  Ap>peal8  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  a  petition  for  review  of 
the  Secretary's  action.  A  copy  of  the  i>etltion 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  and  tihe 
Attorney  General. 

fb)  Ohjeetiona  to  Secretary's  action. — Sub- 
section (b)  of  section  801  provides  that  no 
objection  to  the  action  of  the  Secretary  shall 
be  considered  by  the  Ooort  unless  such  ob- 
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J«ctlon  bms  been  urged  before  the  Secretary. 

(c)  Juritdiction  of  Court — Subaectton  (c) 
of  section  801  provides  that  the  Court  may 
affirm  or  modify  the  Secretary's  action,  or  ^et 
It  aside.  In  whole  or  in  part. 

Finding  of  fact 
The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary,  if 
supported  by  substantial  eyldence.  shall  be 
conclualve.  IX  any  flnrllng  Is  nut  supported  by 
substantial  evidence,  the  Court  may  remand 
the  case  to  the  Secretary  to  take  further  evi- 
dence, and  the  Secretary  may  thereupon 
make  new  flndlnga  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  actions. 

(d)  Review. — Subaectlon  (d|  of  section  801 
provides  that  the  Judgment  of  the  Court 
shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari 
or  oartlflcatlon.  as  provided  in  section  1264 
of  Title  28  of  the  United  States  Cods. 

(e)  Cancellation  of  Payments. — Subsection 
(e)  of  section  801  provides  that,  tn  the  event 
that  Judicial  proceedings  are  instituted  pur- 
suant to  this  saetlon.  the  Secretary  shall, 
after  the  expiration  of  the  six  months  period 
provided  in  section  701  or  the  point  at  which 
any  Judicial  decision  becomes  final,  which- 
ever la  later,  cancel,  reapportion,  and  pay  any 
payments  withheld  pursuant  to  section  701 
for  the  current  and  any  subsequent  fiscal 
year. 

(f)  The  term  "Secretary". — Subsection  (f) 
of  section  801  provides  that,  for  the  purpoaas 
of  section  801.  the  term  "Secretary"  means 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  the  Oov- 
emor  of  a  State,  whichever  la  appropriate. 

sKmow  »oi. — axporr  bt  thw  ssc«rr*aT 

In  general. — Section  401  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  report  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Con- 
gress, as  soon  as  is  practicable  after  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year,  on  the  operation  of  this 
Act  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year 

sacnoN  1 00 1 — ADuanwrtATm  xxrarasa 
In    general — Section    1001    authorizes    an 
appropriation  for  general  administrative  ex- 
penses required  by  this  Act. 

SBCTTON     i  1 0  I . NONDISCBIMtNATlOIt 

FVOVTSIONS 

(a)  In  general.  Subsection  (ai  of  section 
1101  provides  that  no  person  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  participation  Id.  be  denied  the 
benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  race,  color  or  national 
origin  under  any  program  or  activity  funded 
in  whole  or  in  part  with  general  revenue 
sharing  funds. 

(b)(1)    Failure  of  compUmnce  by  State. 

When  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
State  has  failed  to  comply  with  this  section, 
he  shall  attempt  to  secure  oompUance  by 
voluntary  means. 

If  the  Secretary  determines  that  compli- 
ance cannot  be  secured  by  voluntary  means, 
he  may —  ( 1 )  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  with  a  recommendation  that  appro- 
priate civil  action  be  instituted,  (3)  exer- 
cise the  powers  and  functions  provided  by 
Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  19«4  <42 
use.  I  aOOOd).  or  (3)  take  any  other  action 
as  may  be  provided  by  law. 

(2)  Failvre  of  compliance  bv  local  govern- 
ment. 

When  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
local  government  has  failed  to  comply  with 
this  section,  he  shall  notify  the  Oovemor 
of  the  State  in  which  the  local  government 
Is  located  that  the  local  government  is  in 
violation  of  this  sectloii  and  be  shall  request 
the  Governor  to  secure  oompUanee.  If  the 
State  Is  unable  or  refuses  to  secure  com- 
pUAnoe,  the  Secretary  may — <1)  refer  the 
■Mttar  to  the  Attorney  Oeneral  wnb  a 
reeonunendatlon  that  appropriate  action  be 
Inotltuted,  (2)  exercise  the  powers  and  func- 
tions provided  by  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1064  (42  U^.C  f  aoOOd).  or  (S)  take 
such  other  action  as  o»y  be  provided  by  law. 

(d)  Power  of  the  Attorney  OeneruL 


When  a  violation  is  referred  to  the  At- 
torney Oeneral  or  whenever  he  has  reason  to 
believe  that  a  State  or  local  government  is 
engaged  in  a  pattern  or  practice  in  violation 
of  provisions  of  this  section,  he  may  bring 
a  civil  action  in  any  appropriate  United 
States  district  coiirt  for  such  relief  as  may 
be   appropriate,   including   Injunctive   relief 

SXCTION     I  2  0  I   — trFXCTIVX    DATT 

The  eCfectlve  date  of  tnis  Act  shall  be 
the  date  of  enactment.  The  first  payment 
shall  be  for  the  period  beginning  October  1. 
1871 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 

One  of  the  beet  things  about  the  American 
Constitution.  Oeorge  Washington  suggested 
shortly  after  It  was  written,  was  that  It  left 
so  much  room  for  change  For  this  meant 
that  future  generations  would  have  a  chance 
to  continue  the  work  which  began  In  Phila- 
delphia. 

iSjture  generations  took  full  advantage  of 
that  opportunity.  For  nearly  two  turbulent 
centuries,  they  continually  reshaped  their 
government  to  meet  changing  public  needs. 
As  a  result,  our  political  institutions  have 
grown  and  developed  with  a  changing,  grow- 
ing  nation. 

Today,  the  winds  of  change  are  blowing 
more  vigorously  than  ever  across  our  coun- 
try and  the  responsiveness  of  government  Is 
being  tested  once  again  Whether  our  insti- 
tutions win  rise  again  to  this  challenge  now 
depends  on  the  readiness  of  our  generation  to 
"thlnit  anew  and  act  anew."  on  our  ability  to 
find   better   ways  of   governing. 

srrm  wats  or  covnNnvc 

Across  America  today,  growing  numbers  of 
men  and  women  are  fed  up  with  government 
as  usual  For  government  as  usual  too  often 
means  government  which  has  failed  to  keep 
pace  with  the  times. 

Oovemment  talks  more  and  taxes  more, 
but  often  it  falls  to  deliver  It  grows  bigger 
and  costlier  but  our  problenu  only  seem  to 
get  worse  A  gap  has  opened  In  this  coun- 
try between  the  worlds  of  promise  and  per- 
formance— and  the  gap  is  becoming  a  gu'.f 
that  separates  hope  from  accomplishment. 
The  reeult  has  been  a  rising  frustration  in 
America,  and  a  mounting  fear  that  our  insti- 
tutions will  never  again  be  equal  to  our  needs 

We  must  fight  that  fear  by  attacking  lu 
causes  We  must  restore  the  confidence  of  the 
people  In  the  capacities  of  their  government 
I  believe  the  way  to  begin  this  work  is  by 
taking  bold  measures  to  strengthen  State  and 
local  ftovernments — by  providing  them  with 
new  sources  of  revenue  and  a  new  sense  of 
responsibility. 

THB     POTOCrtAl,    or    STATX     AlfD     lOCAl 
COVnNMKNT 

Part  of  the  genius  of  o<ir  .American  system 
is  that  we  have  not  Just  one  unit  of  govern- 
ment but  many,  not  Just  one  Chief  Executive 
and  Congress  tn  Washington,  but  many  chief 
executives  and  legislators  in  statehouses  and 
courthouses  and  dty  halls  across  our  land.  I 
know  these  men  and  women  vrell.  I  know  that 
they  enter  office  with  high  hopes  and  with 
sweeping  aspirations.  I  know  they  have  po- 
tential to  be  full  and  effective  partners  In 
our  quest  for  public  progress. 

But  once  they  have  taken  office,  our  lead- 
ers at  the  State  and  local  level  often  encoun- 
ter bitter  disappointment  For  then  they  dis- 
cover that  while  the  need  for  leadership  Is 
pressing,  and  their  potential  for  leadership 
Is  great  the  power  to  (irovlde  effective  lead- 
ership is  often  inadequate  to  their  responsi- 
bilities Tlieir  dollars  are  not  sufficient  to 
fulfill  either  their  dreams  or  their  most  Im- 
mediate and  pressing  needs. 

And  the  situation  Is  getting  worse. 

A  cBowtNc  nacAi.  caxsis 
Consider  how  State  and  local  expenditures 
have  been  growing.  In  the  last  quarter  cen- 
tury. State  and  local  expenses  have  increased 


twelvefold,  from  a  mere  $11  billion  in  ime 
to  an  estimated  tl32  billion  In  1970.  In  that 
same  time,  our  Gross  National  Product,  our 
personal  spending,  and  even  spending  by  the 
Federal  government  have  not  climbed  at 
even  one-third  that  rate. 

How  have  the  States  and  localities  met 
these  growing  demands?  They  have  not  met 
them.  State  and  local  revenues  have  not  kept 
pace  with  rising  expenditures,  and  today 
they  are  falling  even  further  behind  Some 
authorities  estlnvate  that  normal  revenue 
growth  will  fall  110  billion  short  of  outlays 
In  the  next  year  alone. 

THE    HXAVT    BtmOCN    OF   STATT    AND   LOCAL   TAXES 

The  failure  of  State  and  local  revenues  to 
keep  pace  with  demands  is  the  inherent  re- 
sult of  the  way  In  which  our  tax  system  has 
developed  Ever  since  the  16th  Amendment 
in  1913  made  it  possible  for  the  Federal  j;ov- 
emment  to  tax  personal  Income,  this  source 
of  revenue  has  been  largely  pre-empted  and 
monopolised  by  Washington  Nine  out  of 
every  ten  personal  Income  tax  dollars  are 
collected  at  the  Federal  level. 

Income  tax  revenues  are  quick  to  reflect 
economic  growth.  Often,  in  fact,  they  grow 
much  faster  than  the  economy.  As  a  result. 
budget  increases  at  the  Federal  level  can 
more  readily  be  financed  out  of  the  "natural 
growth"  In  revenues,  without  raising  tax 
rates  and  without  levying  new  taxes 

State  and  local  governments  are  not  so 
fortunate  Nearly  three-fourths  of  their  tax 
revenues  come  from  property  and  sales  taxes, 
which  are  slow  to  reflect  economic  expansion 
It  is  estimated,  in  fact,  that  the  natural 
growth  in  revenues  from  these  sources  lags 
some  40  to  50  percent  behind  the  growth 
rate  for  State  and  local  expenditures.  This 
means  that  budget  expansion  at  these  levels 
must  be  financed  primarily  through  new 
taxes  and  through  frequent  Increases  in 
existing  tax  rates. 

As  a  result,  the  weight  of  State  and  local 
taxes  has  constantly  been  getting  heavier 
On  a  per  capita  basis,  they  have  climbed 
almost  50  percent  in  the  last  fourteen  years 
Property  tax  receipts  are  six  times  as  great  as 
they  were  a  quarter  century  ago  In  the  past 
dozen  years  alone.  States  have  been  forced  to 
institute  new  taxes  or  raise  old  ones  on  450 
separate  occasions.  Consumer  and  service 
taxes  have  sprang  up  In  bewildering  variety 
in  many  cities 

These  rising  State  and  local  levies  are  be- 
coming an  almost  Intolerable  burden  to  many 
of  our  taxpayers.  Moreover,  they  often  fall 
hardest  on  those  least  able  to  pay  Poor  and 
middle  Income  consumers,  for  example,  must 
D1V  the  same  sales  taxes  as  the  wealthy  The 
elderly — who  often  own  their  own  homes- 
must  pay  the  same  property  taxes  as  younger 
□eople  who  are  earning  a  regular  income  As 
further  pressures  are  placed  on  State  and  lo- 
cal taxes,  the  impact  Is  felt  In  every  part  of 
our  society  The  hard-pressed  taxpayer— 
quite  understandably — Is  calling  for  relief 

The  result  Is  a  bitter  dilemma  for  State  and 
local  leaders.  On  the  one  hand,  they  must 
cut  services  or  raise  taxes  to  avoid  bank- 
ruptcy On  the  other  hand,  the  problems  they 
face  and  the  public  they  serve  demand  ex- 
panded programs  and  lower  costs  Competi- 
tion betvreen  taxing  Jurisdictions  for  Industry 
and  for  residents  adds  further  pressure  to 
keep  services  up  and  taxes  down 

While  political  pressures  push  State  and 
local  leaders  In  one  direction,  financial  pres- 
sures drive  them  in  another.  The  result  ha? 
been  a  rapid  and  demoralizing  turnover  In 
State  and  local  officeholders  The  voters  keep 
searching  for  men  and  women  who  wUl  make 
more  effective  leaders.  What  the  SUte  and  lo- 
calities really  need  are  the  resources  to  make 
leaders  more  effective. 

THX  BXST  OF  BOTH  WOBLDS 

The  grovrtng  fiscal  crisis  In  our  States  and 
communities  is  the  remilt  In  large  measure 
of  a  fiscal  mismatch:  needs  grow  fastest  at 
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one  level  while  revenues  grow  fastest  at  an- 
other. This  fiscal  mismatch  is  accompanied, 
in  turn,  by  an  "efficiency  mismatch":  taxes 
tit  collected  most  efficiently  by  the  highly 
centralized  Federal  Ux  system  while  public 
funds  are  often  spent  most  efficiently  when 
decisions  are  made  by  State  and  local  au- 
thorities. 

What  lE  needed,  then,  is  a  program  under 
which  we  can  enjoy  the  best  of  both  worlds, 
s  program  which  will  apply  fast  growing  Fed- 
eral revenues  to  fast  growing  State  and  local 
reqairements,  a  program  that  will  combine 
ihe  efficiencies  of  a  centralized  tax  system 
with  the  efficiencies  of  decentralized  expendi- 
ture. What  Is  needed,  in  short.  Is  a  program 
(or  sharing  Federal  tax  revenues  with  State 
and  local  governments. 

A      WORD      ABOUT      PXKSENT      CRANTS-IN-AIO 

There  Is  a  sense  in  which  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment already  shares  its  revenues  with 
governments  at  the  lower  levels.  In  fact.  Fed- 
eral aid  to  the  States  and  localities  has 
grown  from  less  than  one  billion  dollars  In 
1948  to  over  30  billion  dollars  this  year.  Un- 
fortunately, most  of  this  assistance  comes  in 
the  form  of  highly  restricted  programs  of 
categorical  grants-in-aid.  These  programs 
have  not  provided  an  effective  answer  to 
State  and  local  problems:  to  the  contrary, 
they  provide  strong  additional  evidence  that 
a  new  program  of  unrestricted  aid  is  badly 
needed. 

The  major  difficulty  Is  that  States  and  lo- 
calities are  not  free  to  spend  these  funds  on 
their  own  needs  as  they  see  them.  The  money 
U  spent  Instead  for  the  things  Washington 
wants  and  in  the  way  Washington  orders. 
Because  the  categories  for  which  the  money 
Is  given  are  often  extremely  narrow,  It  is 
difficult  to  adjust  spending  to  local  require- 
ments. And  because  these  categories  are  ex- 
tremely resistant  to  change,  large  sums  are 
often  spent  on  outdated  projects.  Pressing 
needs  often  go  unmet,  therefoiv,  while  count- 
less dollars  are  wasted  on  low  priority  ex- 
penditures. 

This  system  of  categorical  grants  has 
grown  up  over  the  years  In  a  piecemeal  fash- 
lon,  with  little  concern  for  how  each  new 
program  would  fit  In  with  existing  old 
ones.  The  result  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
overlap  and  very  little  coordination.  A  dozen 
or  more  manpower  programs,  for  example, 
may  exist  side  by  side  in  the  same  urban 
neighborhood — each  one  separately  funded 
and  separately  managed. 

All  of  these  problems  are  compounded  by 
the  frequent  requirement  that  Federal  dol- 
lars must  be  matched  by  State  and  local 
money.  This  requirement  often  has  a  major 
distorting  eflfect  on  State  and  local  budgets. 
It  guarantees  that  many  Federal  errors  will 
be  reproduced  at  the  State  and  local  level. 
And  It  leaves  hard  pressed  governments  at 
the  lower  levels  with  even  less  money  to  fi- 
nance their  own  priorities. 

The  administrative  burdens  associated 
with  Federal  grants  can  also  be  prohibitive. 
The  application  process  alone  can  involve 
volumes  of  paperwork  and  delays  of  many 
months.  There  are  so  many  of  these  pro- 
grams that  they  have  to  be  listed  in  large 
catalogs  and  there  are  so  many  catalogs  that 
a  special  catalog  of  catalogs  had  to  be  pub- 
Itxhed.  The  guidelines  which  are  attached  to 
these  grants  are  so  complicated  that  the 
government  has  had  to  issue  special  guide- 
lines on  how  the  guidelines  should  be  in- 
terpreted. The  result  of  all  this  has  been 
described  by  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  as  "managerial 
apoplexy"  on  the  State  and  local  level. 

Meanwhile,  the  Individual  human  being, 
that  single  person  who  ultimately  is  what 
government  Is  all  about,  has  gotten  lost  In 
the  shuffie. 

State  and  local  govemmenta  need  Federal 
help,  but  what  they  need  mort  Is  not  more 
help  of  the  sort  they  have  often  been  receiv- 


ing. They  need  more  money  to  spend,  but 
they  also  need  greater  freedom  In  spending  it. 

A    NEW    APPROACH 

In  the  dark  days  Just  after  the  BatUe  of 
Britain,  Winston  Churchill  said  to  the  Amer- 
ican people:  "Qlve  us  the  tools  and  we  will 
finish  the  Job." 

I  now  propose  that  we  give  our  States  and 
our  cities,  our  towns  and  our  counties  the 
tools — eo  that  they  can  get  on  with  the  Job. 

I  propose  that  the  Federal  Oovemment 
make  a  $16  billion  investment  In  State  and  . 
local  government  through  two  far-reaching 
revenue  sharing  programs:  a  $5  billion  pro- 
gram of  Oeneral  Revenue  Sharing  which  I 
am  describing  In  detail  in  this  message  to 
the  Congress,  and  an  $11  billion  program  of 
Special  Revenue  Sharing  grants  which  will 
be  spelled  out  In  a  series  of  subsequent  mes- 
sages. 

GENERAL    REVENUE    SHARING  :     HOW     rr    WORKS 

The  General  Revenue  Sharing  program  I 
offer  Is  similar  In  many  respects  to  the  pro- 
gram I  sent  to  the  Congress  almost  eighteen 
months  ago.  But  there  are  also  some  major 
differences. 

For  one  thing,  this  year's  program  is  much 
bigger.  Expenditures  during  the  first  full  year 
of  operation  would  be  ten  times  larger  than 
under  the  old  plan.  Secondly,  a  greater  pro- 
portion— roughly  half — of  the  shared  funds 
would  go  to  local  governments  under  the 
new  proposal.  In  addition,  the  1971  legisla- 
tion contains  a  new  feature  designed  to  en- 
courage States  and  localities  to  work  out 
their  own  tailor-made  formulas  for  distribut- 
ing revenues  at  the  State  and  local  level. 

The  specific  details  of  this  program  have 
been  worked  out  In  close  consultation  with 
city,  county  and  State  officials  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  and  In  discussions  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress.  It's  major  provisions  are 
as  follows : 

1.  Determining  the  Size  of  the  Overall 
Program. 

The  Congress  would  provide  a  permanent 
appropriation  for  General  Revenue  Sharing. 
The  size  of  this  appropriation  each  year 
would  be  a  designated  percentage  of  the 
nation's  taxable  personal  income — the  base 
on  which  Individual  Federal  Income  taxes 
are  levied.  This  arrangement  would  relieve 
the  States  and  localities  of  the  uncertainty 
which  comes  when  a  new  level  of  support 
must  be  debated  every  year. 

Since  the  fund  would  grow  In  a  steady  and 
predictable  manner  with  our  growing  tax 
base,  this  arrangement  would  make  it  easier 
for  State  and  local  governments  to  plan 
mtelllgenUy  for  the  future. 

The  specific  appropriation  level  I  am  rec- 
ommending is  1.3  percent  of  taxable  personal 
Income:  this  would  mean  a  General  Revenue 
Sharing  program  of  approximately  $5  blUlon 
during  the  first  full  year  of  operation,  a  sum 
which  would  rise  automatically  to  almost 
$10  billion  by  1980.  All  of  this  would  be  "new" 
money — taken  from  the  increases  in  our  rev- 
enues which  result  from  a  growing  economy. 
It  would  not  require  new  taxes  nor  would  It 
be  transferred  from  existing  programs. 

2.  Dividing  Total  Revenues  Among  the 
States. 

Two  factors  would  be  used  In  determining 
how  much  money  should  go  to  each  State: 
the  size  of  its  population  and  the  degree  to 
which  It  has  already  mobilized  Its  own  tax 
resources.  By  using  a  distribution  formula 
which  takes  their  tax  effort  Into  account,  this 
program  would  encourage  the  States  to  bear 
a  fair  share  of  responsibility.  A  State  which 
makes  a  stronger  effort  to  meet  Its  own  needs 
would  receive  more  help  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

One  other  Incentive  has  also  been  built 
Into  the  new  legislation;  those  States  which 
negotiate  with  their  local  governments  a 
mutually  acceptable  formula  for  passing 
money  on  to  the  local  level,  would  receive 


more  money  than  those  States  that  rely  on 
the  Federal  formula.  This  provision  would 
encourage  a  State  and  Its  localities  to  work 
out  a  distribution  plan  which  fits  their  par- 
ticular requirements.  States  which  develop 
such  plans  would  receive  a  full  1(X)  percent 
of  the  money  allocated  to  them  under  the 
formula  described  above.  Other  States  would 
receive  only  90  percent  of  their  allocation, 
with  the  remaining  ten  percent  being  carried 
over  and  added  to  the  following  year's  over- 
all allocation. 

'~  3.  Distributing  Revenues  Within  the 
States. 

Those  States  which  do  not  adopt  their  own 
plan  for  subdividing  shared  revenues  would 
follow  a  formula  prescribed  in  the  Federal 
legislation.  TTils  formula  would  assign  to  the 
State  government  and  to  all  units  of  local 
government  combined  a  shEU"e  of  the  new 
money  equal  to  that  portion  of  State  and 
local  revenues  currently  raised  at  each  level. 
On  the  average,  this  "pass  through"  require- 
ment would  mean  that  about  one-half  of  the 
revenue  sharing  funds  would  go  to  the  States 
and  half  would  go  to  the  localities.  Govern- 
mental units  of  all  sizes  would  be  eligible  for 
aid — but  only  .i  they  were  set  up  for  general 
purposes.  This  would  exclude  special  purpose 
units  such  as  sewer  districts,  school  districts, 
and  transit  authorities.  Each  general  purpose 
unit  would  then  receive  Its  proportionate 
share  of  revenues  based  on  how  much  money 
it  raises  locally. 

4.  Other  Procedures  and  Requirements. 
General  Revenue  Sheirlng  monies  would 
come  without  program  or  project  restrictions. 
The  funds  would  be  paid  out  at  least  quar- 
terly through  the  Treasury  Department;  no 
massive  new  Federal  agencies  would  be  es- 
tablished. Each  State  would  be  required  to 
pass  on  to  local  units  their  proper  share  of 
the  Federal  funds  and  to  observe  appropriate 
reportl.ig  and  accounting  procedures. 

In  my  State  of  the  Union  message  I  em- 
phasized that  these  revenue-sharing  pro- 
posals would  "Include  the  safeguards  against 
discrimination  that  accompany  all  other  Fed- 
eral funds  allocated  to  the  States."  The  leg- 
islation 1  am  recommending  provides  these 
safeguards.  It  stipulates  that:  "No  person 
In  the  United  States  shall  on  the  ground  of 
race,  color  or  national  origin  be  excluded 
from  participation  In,  be  denied  the  benefits 
of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimination  under 
any  program  or  activity  funded  in  whole  or 
in  part  with  general  revenue  sharing  funds." 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  be 
empowered  to  enforce  this  provision.  If  he 
found  a  violation  and  was  unable  to  gain 
voluntary  compliance,  he  could  then  call  on 
the  Attorney  General  to  seek  appropriate  re- 
lief In  the  Federal  Courts,  or  he  could  Insti- 
tute administrative  proceedings  under  Title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 — leading 
to  a  cut  off  of  Federal  funds.  The  Federal 
Government  has  a  well  defined  moral  and 
constitutional  obligation  to  ensure  fairness 
for  every  citizen  whenever  Federal  tax  dol- 
lars are  spent.  Under  this  legislation,  the 
Federal  Government  would  continue  to  meet 
that  responsibility. 

ENHANCING     ACCOUNTABILrrY 

Ironically,  the  central  advantage  of  revenue 
sharing — the  fact  that  it  combines  the  ad- 
vantages of  Federal  taxation  with  the  advan- 
tages of  State  and  local  decision- making — is 
the  very  point  at  which  the  plan  Is  frequently 
criticized.  When  one  level  of  government 
spends  money  that  is  raised  at  another  level, 
it  has  been  argued,  it  will  spend  that  money 
less  responsibly;  when  those  who  approprl- 
.'ite  tax  revenues  are  no  longer  the  same  peo- 
ple who  levy  the  taxes,  they  will  no  longer 
be  as  sensitive  to  taxpayer  pressures.  The 
best  way  to  hold  government  accountable  to 
the  people,  some  suggest.  Is  to  be  certain  that 
taxing  authority  and  spending  authority  co- 
incide. 
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U  we  look  at  th«  praetlc*  of  government  in 
modern  America,  bowever,  w  find  tHat  thla 
IB  Simply  not  the  case.  In  fact,  giving  States 
and  localitlea  the  power  to  spend  certain 
Federal  monies  will  increase  the  influence  of 
each  cltlxen  on  how  those  monies  are  used 
It  wlU  make  government  more  responsive  to 
taxpayer  pressures.  It  wUl  enhance  account- 
ability. 

In  the  first  place,  there  Is  no  reason  to 
think  that  the  local  taxpayer  will  be  leas 
motivated  to  exert  pressure  concerning  the 
way  shared  revenues  are  spent.  For  one  thing. 
the  local  taxpayer  Ls  usually  a  Federal  tax- 
payer aa  well;  he  would  know  that  It  was  his 
tax  money  that  was  being  spent. 

Tvwi  U  local  taxpayers  were  only  oozicemed 
about  local  taxes,  however,  they  would  sUU 
have  a  direct  stake  in  the  spending  of  Fed- 
eral  revenues.  For  the  way  Federal  money 
Is  used  detemUnes  how  much  local  money 
Is  needed.  Each  wise  expenditure  oX  Federal 
dollars  would  mean  an  equivalent  release  of 
local  money  for  other  purposea— Including 
relief  from  the  need  to  raise  high  local  taxes 
even  higher.  And  every  wasted  Federal  dollar 
would  represent  a  wasted  opportunity  for 
easing  the  pressure  on  local  revenues. 

Uost  voters  seldom  trace  precisely  which 
programs  are  supported  by  which  levies. 
What  they  do  ask  Is  that  each  level  of  gov- 
eriunent  use  all  Its  money — wherever  It  comes 
from — as  wisely  as  possible. 

The  average  taxpayer,  then,  will  be  no  less 
diapoaed  to  hold  public  officials  to  account 
under  revenue  sharing.  What  Is  more,  be  will 
be  able  to  hold  them  to  account  far  more 
effectively. 

The  reason  for  thla  la  that  "accounta- 
bility" really  depends.  In  the  end,  on  ac- 
ceaalbtllty — on  hotc  easily  a  given  official  can 
be  held  responsible  for  his  spending  de- 
cisions. The  crucial  question  Ls  not  where 
the  money  comes  from  but  whether  the  offi- 
cial who  spends  It  can  be  made  to  answer  to 
those  who  jxe  affected  by  the  choices  he 
makes.  Can  they  get  their  views  through  to 
blm?  Is  the  prospect  of  their  future  support 
a  slgnlAcant  incentive  for  him?  Can  they 
remove  him  from  office  If  they  are  unhappy 
with  his  performance? 

These  questions  are  far  more  likely  to 
receive  an  affirmative  answer  tn  a  smaller 
Jurisdiction  than  in  a  larger  one. 

'For  one  thing,  aa  the  number  of  Issues  Ls 
limited  each  issue  becomes  more  important. 
Transportation  policy,  for  example.  Is  a  cru- 
cial matter  for  millions  of  Americans — yet 
a  national  election  Is  unlikely  to  turn  on 
that  Issue  when  the  great  questions  of  war 
and  peace  are  at  stake 

In  addition,  each  constituent  has  a  greater 
influence  on  policy  aa  the  number  ot  oon- 
stituents  declines.  An  angry  group  of  com- 
muters, for  example,  will  have  far  less  Im- 
pact in  a  Senatorial  or  Congressional  elec- 
tion than  In  an  election  for  aklerman  or 
county  executive.  And  It  is  also  true  that  the 
alderman  or  county  executive  will  often  be 
able  to  change  the  local  policy  In  queaCloc  far 
more  easily  than  a  single  Congressman  or 
Senator  can  change  policy  at  the  Federal 
level. 

Consider  what  happens  with  moat  Federal 
programs  today  The  Congress  levlec  taxes 
and  authorises  expenditures,  but  the  crucial 
operating  decisions  are  often  made  by  anon- 
ymous bureaucrats  who  are  directly  account- 
able neither  to  elected  officials  nor  to  the 
public  at  large.  When  programs  prove  unre- 
sponsive to  public  needs,  the  fact  that  the 
same  level  of  government  both  raises  and 
spends  the  revenues  M  little  comfort. 

At  the  local  level,  however,  the  situation  Is 
often  reversed  City  councils,  school  boarda 
and  other  local  authorities  are  constantly 
spending  revenues  which  are  raised  by  State 
govemment»T— In  this  sense,  revenue  sharing 
baa  baan  with  us  for  some  time.  But  the 
separation  of  taxing  and  spending  autlMrlty 
does  not  diminish  the  ability  of  local  voters 


to  hold  local  officials  responsible  for   their 
stewardship  of  all  public  funds. 

In  short,  revenue  sharing  will  not  shield 
State  and  local  officials  from  taxpayer  pres- 
sures. It  will  work  in  Just  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. Under  revenue  sharing,  it  will  be  harder 
for  State  and  local  officials  to  excuse  their 
errors  by  pointing  to  empty  treasuries  or  to 
pass  the  buck  by  blaming  Federal  bureau- 
crats for  misdirected  spending.  Only  leaders 
who  have  the  responsibility  to  decide  and 
the  means  to  implement  their  decisions  can 
reaUy  be  held  accountable  when  they  fall. 

OTHXB    AOVANTACKS 

The  nation  will  realize  a  number  of  addi- 
tional advantages  If  revenue  sharing  is  put 
into  effect.  The  need  for  heavier  property 
and  sales  taxes  will  be  reduced.  New  Job  op- 
portunities will  be  created  at  the  State  and 
local  level.  Competition  between  domestic 
programs  and  defense  needs  will  be  reduced 
as  the  State  and  local  share  of  domestic 
spending  increases.  As  the  States  and  locali- 
ties are  renewed  and  revitalized,  we  can  ex- 
pect that  even  more  energy  and  talent  will 
be  attracted  Into  government  at  this  level. 
The  best  way  to  develop  greater  responsibil- 
ity at  the  State  and  local  level  Is  to  give 
greater  responsibility  to  State  and  local 
government 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  purpose  of  Oen- 
eral  Revenue  Sharing  is  to  set  our  States  and 
localities  free — free  to  set  new  priorities,  free 
to  meet  unmet  needs,  free  to  onake  their  own 
mlfttnkft.  yes,  but  also  free  to  score  splendid 
successes  which  otherwise  would  never  be 
realized. 

For  State  and  local  officials  bring  many 
unique  strengths  to  the  challenges  of  public 
leadership.  Because  they  live  day  in  and  day 
out  with  the  resuiu  of  their  decisions,  they 
c^n  often  measure  costs  and  benefits  with 
greater  sensitivity  and  weigh  them  against 
one  another  with  greater  precision.  Because 
they  are  closer  to  the  people  they  serve.  State 
and  local  officials  will  often  have  a  fuller 
sense  of  appreciation  of  local  perspectives 
and  values.  Moreover,  officials  at  these  lower 
levels  are  often  more  likely  to  remember 
what  Washington  too  often  forgets:  that  the 
purpose  of  government  is  not  budgets  and 
programs  i^nd  guidelines,  but  people. 

This  reform  will  also  help  produce  better 
government  at  the  Federal  level. 

There  is  too  much  to  be  done  In  America 
today  for  the  Federal  Government  to  try  to 
do  It  all.  When  we  divide  up  decisionmaking, 
then  each  decision  can  be  made  at  the  place 
where  It  has  the  best  chance  of  being  decided 
In  the  best  way.  When  we  give  more  people 
the  power  to  decide,  then  each  decision  will 
receive  greater  time  and  attention.  This  also 
ineahd  that  Federal  officials  will  have  a 
greater  opportunity  to  focus  on  those  matters 
which  ought  to  be  bandied  at  the  Federal 
level. 

i-ABoaAToans  roK  mooken  conaNMKKT 

Strengthening  the  States  and  locaUties  will 
make  our  system  more  diversified  and  more 
flexible.  Once  again  tbese  unKs  will  be  able 
to  serve — as  they  so  often  did  in  the  19th 
century  and  during  the  Progressive  Era— 
as  laboratories  for  modern  government.  Here 
Ideas  can  be  tested  more  easily  than  they 
can  on  a  national  scale.  Here  the  results  can 
be  assessed,  the  failures  repaired,  the  suc- 
cesses proven  and  publicized  Revitalized 
State  and  local  governments  will  be  able  to 
tap  a  variety  of  energies  and  express  a 
variety  of  values.  Learning  from  one  another 
and  even  competing  with  one  another,  they 
will  help  us  develop  better  ways  of  govermng. 

The  ability  of  every  individual  to  feel  a 
sense  of  [>artlcipation  In  government  will  also 
increase  as  State  and  local  power  increases. 
As  more  decisions  are  made  at  the  scene  of 
the  action,  more  of  cur  citizens  can  have  a 
plecs  of  the  action.  As  we  multiply  the  csn- 
tars  of  effective  power  in  this  country,  we 
will  also  multiply  the  opportunity  for  every 


iadlvldual   to   make   his   own   mark  on  the 
events  of  his  time. 

Finally,  let  us  remember  this  central  point 
the  purpose  of  revenue  sharing  la  not  to 
preut-nf  action  but  rather  to  promote  action. 
It  is  not  a  means  of  fighting  power  but  a 
means  of  focusing  power.  Our  ultimate  goal 
must  always  be  to  locate  power  at  that 
place — pubUc  or  private — Federal  or  local— 
where  It  can  be  used  moat  responsibly  and 
most  responslvely,  with  the  greatest  ef- 
ficiency and  with  the  greatest  effectiveness 

"THK    CAXOINAI.    QUZSTION" 

Throughout  our  history,  at  one  critical 
turning  point  after  another,  the  question  on 
which  the  nation  s  future  tiirned  was  the 
relationship  between  the  States  and  the  cen- 
tral government.  Woodrow  Wilson  properly 
described  it  as  "the  cardinal  question  of  our 
constitutional  system." 

In  most  cases — In  the  17808  and  In  the 
iSSO's  and  in  the  1930'b,  for  example — that 
question  was  resolved  in  favor  of  a  stronger 
government  at  the  Federal  level.  But  as 
President  Wilson  went  on  to  say,  this  ques- 
tion is  one  which  "cannot  ...  be  settled  by 
the  opinion  of  any  one  generation,  because 
It  Is  a  question  of  growth,  and  every  succes- 
sive stage  of  our  political  economic  develop- 
ment gives  It  a  new  aspect,  makes  It  a  new 
question." 

Because  America  has  now  reached  another 
ne«-  stage  of  development,  we  are  asking 
that  "cardinal  question  '  again  in  the  1970'g. 
As  in  the  past,  this  Is  a  matter  beyond  party 
and  beyond  faction.  It  is  a  matter  that  sum- 
mons all  of  us  to  Join  together  In  a  com- 
mon quest,  considering  not  our  separate  In- 
terests but  our  shared  concerns  and  values 

To  a  remarkable  degree,  Americans  are 
answering  Wilson's  cardinal  question  In  our 
time  by  calling  on  the  Federal  Oovernment 
to  invest  a  portion  of  its  tax  revenues  In 
stronger  State  and  local  governments.  A  true 
national  consensus  is  emerging  In  support 
of  revenue  sharing.  Most  other  nations  with 
Federal  systems  already  have  It.  Most  May- 
ors and  Governors  have  endorsed  It.  So  have 
the  campaign  platforms  of  twth  major  politi- 
cal parties.  This  is  a  truly  bipartisan  effort 

Revenue  sharing  Is  an  Idea  whose  time 
has  clearly  come.  It  provides  this  CongresE 
with  an  opporttinlty  to  be  recorded  as  one 
that  met  its  moment,  and  answered  the  call 
of  history.  So  let  us  Join  together,  and,  bv 
putting  this  Idea  Into  action,  help  revitalize 
our  Federal  system  and  renew  our  nation. 

RICHAKD  NnoN. 

Thx  WHrre   Hodsx,   February  4,   1971. 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  by 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  'Mr.  Roth) 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection.  Senator 
Roth's  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  REcoitD,  as  follows: 

STATEMtNT  OF  SEN ATO«  ROTH 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  prlvUege  to  Join  the 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker j 
and  several  of  my  other  coUea^fuee  In  spon- 
soring the  general  purpose  revenue-sharing 
plan  which  President  Nixon  recommended  to 
the  Congress  in  his  recent  State  of  the  Union 
message.  I  commend  the  President  for  his 
initiative  In  this  field  and  trufit  that  the 
Congress  will  give  careful  and  prompt  con- 
sideration to  this  legislation 

As  the  sponsor  of  a  revenue-sharing  uil- 
In  the  House  of  RepreeentaUves  during  the 
91st  Congress.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  grow- 
ing fiscal  crisis  that  many  of  our  States  and 
clUes  are  facing  or  wUl  be  facing  in  the  near 
future  I  have  no  doubt  that  thU  fact  will  be 
adequately  documented  during  the  course 
of  bearincs  on  tiiis  proposal  in  the  next  few 
months. 

I  believe  it  is  Important,  bowever,  Incon- 
sliderlng  this  legislation,  that  we  not  under- 
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eetlmaie  the  Importance  of  providing  a 
strong  Incentive  for  local  and  State  govern- 
menu  to  improve  their  own  revenue-collect- 
lag  procedures. 

While  I  support  the  concept  of  revenue- 
sharing  In  order  to  assist  the  States  and  cities 
through  these  difficult  times,  we  must  recog- 
nize that  It  Is  axiomatic  that  the  Federal 
government  taxes  the  same  citizens  and  busi- 
oesses  that  the  State*  and  local  governments 
tax.  If  the  Federal  Government's  revenue 
raising  mechanisms  are  more  efficient  and 
therefore  more  productive  of  revenue,  then 
perhaps  we  can  assist  the  States  and  local 
governments  In  this  area.  At  least  we  should 
provide  adequate  Incentives  for  them  to  Im- 
prove their  tax  structures  in  order  that  they 
may  ultlmatedy  assume  a  greater  share  of  the 
burden  themselves. 

I  would  hope  that  the  legislation  which 
we  finally  enact  will  contain  the  basis  for 
an  ultimate  phase-out  of  the  program.  I 
think  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  simply  en- 
act another  permanent  program  of  Federal 
aid  to  States  and  local  governments,  there- 
by n"^*''"g  them  increasingly  dependent  on 
the  whim  of  the  Congress  and  the  Federal 
Oovernment.  Such  a  procedure  would  not 
solve  the  fiscal  problems  the  States  and  local 
governments  face,  but  would  Instead  simply 
gloss  them  over.  They  must,  In  short,  be 
given  strong  incentives  and  direction  where 
appropriate  and  necessary  to  improve  their 
own  revenue  collecting  procedures. 

I  might  add  that  I  hope  that  states  such 
as  my  own  would  fare  better  under  the  pro- 
posed program  than  they  generally  have  In 
the  past  under  many  of  the  categorical  grant 
programs.  I  recognize  that  not  every  state 
ran  come  out  ahead  when  it  comes  to  Fed- 
eral revenue-sharing  or  grant  programs,  but 
I  do  believe  that  States  such  as  Delaware 
cannot  continue  to  pay  into  the  Federal 
Treasury  far  more  than  they  receive  in  re- 
turn and  be  expected  to  continue  to  support 
such  programs. 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  about  the  concept 
of  revenue-sharing  when  we  actively  consider 
this  legislation  on  the  Senate  floor.  In  the 
meantime,  may  I  simply  state  that  I  supix>rt 
the  purpose  of  this  program  and  am,  there- 
fore, pleased  to  be  a  coeponsor  of  the  bill. 
And  while  I  feel  that  we  must  give  more 
consideration  to  the  States  whose  taxpay- 
ers are  being  called  upon  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  burden  of  revenue-sharing  and  we 
must  also  insure  that  we  build  Into  the  pro- 
gram a  strong  incentive  for  the  States  and 
local  governments  to  improve  their  own  reve- 
nue-collecting mechanisms,  I  do  not  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  other  changes  and 
Improvements  in  the  bill  as  our  considera- 
tion of  It  proceeds. 

KCVXhOTE     SHABTNO 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  express  my  firm  support  for  the 
legislation  which  has  just  been  intro- 
duced to  provide  for  the  sharing  of  cer- 
tain general  revenues  of  the  Federal 
Government  with  the  States  and  locali- 
ties. Just  as  I  cosponsored  legislation  em- 
bodying the  revenue-sharing  concept 
during  the  previous  Congress,  so  am  I 
a  cosponsor  of  the  proposed  legislation 
now  before  the  92d  Congress. 

The  need  Is  great.  Gtovemment  must 
be  made  more  flexible  and  responsive  to 
the  wishes  of  the  people.  I  congratulate 
the  President  for  his  bold  proposal  to 
accomplish  these  goals.  The  President's 
message  to  Congress  last  Thursday  on 
the  subject  of  revenue-sharing  outlined 
the  problems  and  described  how  those 
problems  would  be  solved  by  the  legisla- 
tion which  has  been  introduced  today. 
That  message  Included  many  of  the  rea- 
sons why  I  personally  feel  It  Is  essential 


to  pass  this  legislation  during  the  92d 
Congress.  In  the  interest  of  time,  I  shall 
not  again  detail  the  problems  faced  by 
this  Nation  and  its  Ck)vemments.  But  I 
would  like  to  point  to  two  instances  in 
my  own  political  experience  which  lead 
me  to  believe  that  Federal  revenue-shar- 
ing will  benefit  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  quality  of  the  govern- 
ment they  receive  at  all  levels:  Federal, 
States  and  local. 

As  Governor  of  my  State  of  Wyoming, 
I  experienced  first  hand  the  dilemma 
faced  by  State  and  local  oCBcials  today. 
I  know  that  many  Senators  have  had  the 
same  experience,  although  my  experi- 
ence at  the  State  level  may  have  been 
more  recent. 

I  know  the  demand  placed  on  State 
governments  to  create,  expand,  develop, 
and  improve  State  services.  Much  of  this 
pressure  results  from  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  programs  which  in  many  cases  do 
not  truly  relate  to  State  and  local  needs. 
I  also  know  the  severe  limitations  placed 
on  the  State  and  local  government's  abil- 
ity to  generate  revenue  to  meet  increased 
demands  for  services.  There  are  many 
reasons  for  the  limitation — preemption 
of  a  particular  type  of  tax  by  another 
level  of  government,  size  of  the  State  or 
its  population,  economic  development  of 
the  State,  and  mechanical  ability  to  col- 
lect the  tax. 

As  Governor  of  Wyoming,  a  State  with 
a  small  population,  I  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  welfare  board  and 
board  of  charities  and  reform.  I  saw 
many  cases  where  inflexible  Federal 
regulation  prevented  the  State  from 
quickly  and  eCQciently  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  330,000  people  of  Wyoming.  There 
is  just  no  way  that  Washington  can  de- 
velop rules  and  regulations  which  can  be 
workable  across  a  nation  as  diverse  as 
our  own.  Yet  in  many  cases  it  was  the 
Federal  Government  setting  detailed 
procedure  for  administering  these  pro- 
grams in  Wyoming.  ^ 

I  am  convinced  that  the  President's 
revenue-sharing  program  will  be  more 
responsive  to  the  needs  and  wishes  of  the 
people  than  present  Federal  expendi- 
tures. The  problems  vary  from  New  York 
to  Wyoming  to  California  and  should  be 
administered  accordingly.  Not  only  will 
the  funds  be  spent  more  efficiently,  but 
errors  will  not  be  reproduced,  the  prob- 
lems of  greatest  concern  in  a  particular 
State  can  be  given  priority,  and  money 
will  not  be  spent  in  an  effort  to  solve 
problems  which  may  be  nonexistent  in  a 
particular  State. 

In  addition,  decisions  will  be  made  and 
programs  will  be  administered  by  offi- 
cials elected  by  the  people  of  the  State 
or  locality  to  serve  them.  They  will  not 
be  made  and  administered  by  a  bureau- 
crat in  Washington.  Then,  if  the  people 
find  great  fault  with  the  way  these  serv- 
ices are  being  provided  In  their  State  or 
city,  they  can  replace  their  elected  offi- 
cial, something  which  is  not  possible  to 
do  with  a  program  nm  from  Washing- 
ton. 

The  second  experience  to  which  I 
would  like  to  refer  occurred  during  my 
service  last  year  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee    on    Finance.    Prom    June 


through  December,  members  of  that 
Committee  devoted  a  large  share  of  their 
time  to  the  welfare  reform  legislation 
requested  by  the  President. 

A  prime  concern  of  many  Senators  was 
the  question  whether  the  proposal  would 
work;  whether  it  would  be  an  improve- 
ment over  the  present  system  or  worse 
than  that  system.  But  the  choice  was  to 
replace  one  broad  national  welfare  sys- 
tem which  is  not  working  with  another 
broad  national  system  which  was  very 
different  and  with  which  there  was  no 
experience  on  which  to  base  a  Judgment. 
I  often  think  how  useful  It  would  be  to 
Congress  and  the  President  if  our  sys- 
tem were  more  flexible.  As  problems  oc- 
curred in  the  administration  of  the  wel- 
fare system  of  a  particular  State,  that 
State  could  make  changes  within  a  broad 
framework  to  solve  those  problems.  Then 
the  experience  of  one  State  would  serve 
as  a  basis  for  decisions  by  other  States. 
This  flexibility  would  be  invaluable.  If 
a  program  did  not  work  well,  it  could  be 
more  easily  changed,  and  we  would  not 
have  to  chance  either  a  national  suc- 
cess or  a  national  disaster. 

The  proposed  general  revenue -sharing 
legislation  introduced  today  is  a  good 
first  step,  I  am  looking  forward  to  the 
introduction  of  a  bill  to  provide  for  spe- 
cial revenue  sharing.  There  may  be  in- 
stances where  I  will  disagree  with  a  cer- 
tain provision  of  the  proposal,  or  think 
it  might  be  improved.  But  the  concept  Is 
good,  and  it  will  strengthen  all  levels  of 
government.  I  sincerely  hope  that  Con- 
gress will  take  steps  at  an  early  date  to 
enact  a  revenue-sharing  program. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  the 
time  has  come  for  the  enactment  of 
Federal-State  welfare  sharing.  Time  has 
all  but  nm  out  for  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments all  across  our  land.  Many  are 
faced  with  impending  bankruptcy,  and 
there  is  a  genuine  possibility  of  govern- 
mental breakdown  in  more  than  one  area 
of  the  coimtry.  Dozens  and  dozens  of 
cities  have  already  been  forced  to  curtail 
vital  public  services — services  such  as 
education,  housing,  and  sanitation.  Their 
problem  is  not  a  lack  of  will,  nor  is  it  one 
of  incompetence.  It  is  a  matter  of  money, 
and  unless  more  money  is  provided  on 
the  State  and  local  level  we  will  face  a 
crisis  of  imprecedented  proportion.  Rev- 
enue-sharing funds  would  provide  the 
tools  for  a  concerted  State  and  local  ef- 
fort to  deal  with  our  many  rural  and 
urban  problems.  And  they  would  open  the 
door  to  an  adequately  paid  force  of  pub- 
lic employees. 

The  first  bill  I  proposed  to  this  Cham- 
ber upon  becoming  a  Member  was  the 
Tax  Sharing  Act  of  1967.  I  have  been 
working  for  the  enactment  of  such  legis- 
lation ever  since.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  currently  spending  at  an  annual 
rate  of  $28  billion  in  a  myriad  of  pro- 
grams designed  to  improve  social  and 
economic  services.  Many  of  these  pro- 
grams Imve  quickly  bogged  down  in  a 
quagmire  of  redtape  and  bloated  bu- 
reaucracy. Without  adequate  local  par- 
ticipation, tliey  lead  to  conflicting  priori- 
ties, confusion,  and  maladministration. 
It  is  now  time  to  reverse  the  deadening 
trend  toward  centralized  bureaucracy. 
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Many  State  and  local  problems  can  be 
solved  only  at  State  and  local  levels. 
Police  protection  and  law  enforcement, 
housing  and  education,  street  mainte- 
nance, and  sanitation — these  are  some 
of  the  major  determinants  of  successful 
government,  the  difference  between  a 
decent  and  a  squalid  environment.  If 
we  attempt  to  smother  State  and  local 
initiatives  in  these  areas,  the  problems 
will  continue  to  fester  and  the  confi- 
dence of  our  people  in  the  ability  of 
their  Qovemment  to  deliver,  to  match 
promise  with  performance,  will  con- 
tinue to  erode.  That  Is  why  revenue 
sharing  is  so  critically  important. 

The  implementation  of  revenue  shar- 
ing will  be  a  historic  step.  And  al- 
though the  demand  Is  urgent,  hearings 
must  be  held  and  alternative  ways  of  ef- 
fecting the  program  must  be  studied. 
Earlier  In  the  session.  I  reintroduced  my 
tax  sharing  act.  It  represents  one  avenue 
for  action.  The  President  has  now  for- 
warded his  version  of  revenue  sharing. 
I  welcome  his  support  of  the  revenue 
sharing  concept,  and  I  trust  that  this 
evidence  of  his  leadership  will  be  fol- 
lowed up  with  rigorous  foUowthrough. 
Today.  Mr.  President,  I  join  in  cospon- 
sorship  of  the  Presidents  General  Reve- 
nue Sharing  Act  of  1971.  It  provides.  I 
believe,  a  basis  for  action.  It  will  lead 
to  hearings  wherein  various  avenues 
may  be  explored,  and  will  eventuate.  I 
hope,  In  long-needed  legislation.  I  urge 
Congress  to  proceed  with  dispatch  on 
this  Important  proposal.  No  matter  of 
more  pressing  urgency  will  command 
our  attention  in  the  92d  Ccmgress.  Upon 
the  success  of  our  actions,  much  de- 
pends. 

Mr.  MATHLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  cosponsoring  the  Pres- 
ident's revenue-sharing  propostU.  This 
measure  is  desperately  needed  to  relieve 
the  flzumclal  plight  of  our  Nation's  cities, 
counties,  and  States.  During  the  period 
the  last  Congress  failed  to  act  on  this 
legislation,  the  need  for  it  has  grown  all 
the  more  acute.  Up  and  down  the  coun- 
try, IoceJ  and  State  otDcials  are  scream- 
ing for  revenue  sharing.  How  much 
longer  can  we  turn  a  deaf  ear? 

Let  us  continue  to  Insist  on  better 
schools,  more  hospitals,  effective  pollu- 
tion control,  expanded  police  protection. 
but  let  us  give  free  rein  to  local  initia- 
tive. Let  us  put  our  money  where  our 
mouth  Is.  How  much  longer  can  we  prod 
State  and  local  ofHcials  with  one  hand 
and  pick  their  pockets  with  the  other? 

Every  Maryland  resident,  all  Ameri- 
cans are  being  hard  pressed  by  a  crip- 
pling tax  spiral  that  is  skyrocketing  sales 
and  property  taxes.  By  taking  the  pres- 
sure off  these  taxes,  and  by  providing 
State  and  local  governments  with  des- 
perately needed  revenues,  revenue  shar- 
ing could  well  be  the  most  important 
domestic  reform  of  the  decade. 

Of  course,  we  must  not  be  so  naive  as 
to  think  that  the  advent  of  revenue 
benefits  will  enable  us  to  slash  our  prop- 
erty and  sales  taxes.  In  fact  there  will 
be  definite  disincentives  for  us  not  to  do 
this.  What  revenue  sharing  will  do  is  to 
relieve  the  pressure  to  Increase  these  al- 
ready burdensome  and  excessive  taxes 

Revenue  sharing  will  mean  not  only 


dollars;  it  will  mean  programs — mental 
health  projects,  school  extensions,  anti- 
pollution efforts,  hospital  expcmsion — 
whatever  State  and  local  officials  deem 
necessary  to  meet  their  own  local  needs 
and  priorities. 

Revenue  sharing  is  one  of  the  most 
significant  proposals  on  the  political  ho- 
rizon today.  President  Nixon,  by  request- 
ing action  on  such  a  program,  has 
brought  promise  of  long-needed  fiscal 
rehef  to  our  States  and  cities.  Revenue 
sharing  represents  an  investment  of 
faith  in  Oovemment  close  to  the  people. 
It  stands  at  the  heart  of  the  new  federal- 
Ism. 

Endorsements  of  revenue  sharing  have 
come  from  the  National  Governors  Con- 
ference, the  National  League  of  Cities. 
the  National  Association  of  Counties  and 
the  National  Conference  of  State  Legis- 
lative Leaders. 

Next  to  Federal  revenue  which  is  mush- 
rooming— a  nlnetyfold  Increase  in  36 
years — State  and  local  takings  stand 
dwarfed,  their  growth  cramped  by  their 
dependence  on  regressive  and  already  ex- 
cessive property  and  sales  taxes.  This 
fiscal  imbalance,  this  financial  mismatch 
must  be  redressed. 

Unless  we  want  to  consign  our  com- 
munities to  the  undertaker,  unless  we 
seek  burial  by  State  and  local  problems, 
we  must  stimulate  State  and  local  ini- 
tiative. We  must  provide  not  only  en- 
couragement, we  must  come  with  re- 
sources. We  must  strengthen  the  muscle 
of  local  officials  so  they  can  take  com- 
mand in  solving  their  own  problems. 

By  increasing  the  power  and  respon- 
sibility of  these  levels  of  government, 
we  shall  enhance  the  Impact  of  the  In- 
dividual citizen  on  public  policymaking. 
We  shall  narrow  the  gap  between  the  in- 
dividual and  the  Government,  and  thus 
bring  the  people  closer  to  the  Oovem- 
ment and  the  Government  closer  to  the 
people. 

The  Federal  Government  must  get  off 
Its  horse  of  prescribing  only  F>ederal  rem- 
edies to  State  and  local  problems.  The 
grant-in-aid  cookie  jar  has  not  only 
grown  obese — It  now  provides  $28  billion 
per  year,  over  four  times  the  amount  of 
1957 — It  has  grown  staggeringly  complex. 

The  latest  review  Indicates  that  over 
1.000  separate  programs  bait  and  boggle 
State  and  local  ofOclals.  Many  are  finding 
It  impossible  to  cut  through  this  massive 
bureaucratic  Jungle.  All  of  them  are  fac- 
ing program  delay  and  imcertalnty. 
greater  administrative  costs,  and  distor- 
tion of  their  budgets. 

Revenue  sharing,  with  its  greater  em- 
phasis on  decentralized  decisionmaking. 
Initiative  and  innovation,  would  provide 
much  needed  flexibility  and  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  relieving  our  grant-in- 
aid  ooogestlon.  As  a  vital  and  necessary 
supplement  to  these  programs,  it  would 
produce  a  far  more  effective  and  respon- 
sive allocation  of  total  national  resources. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  In 
support  of  President  Nixon's  revenue- 
sharing  proposal  as  incorporated  In  the 
bill  introduced  today  by  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  >Mr.  Baxkx).  I  am 
very  happy  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  Pi- 
nance  Committee  will  have  an  early  op- 


portunity   to    consider    this    important 
subject. 

The  need  of  State,  coimty,  and  mu- 
nicipal governments  for  additional 
sources  of  tax  revenue  is  more  immediate 
and  pressing  today  than  at  any  other 
time  in  our  country's  history.  Most 
States,  counties,  and  municipabtles  have 
reached  the  limit  of  their  own  chief 
sources  of  revenue  which  have  tradition- 
ally been  based  on  real  estate,  sales  and 
State  income  taxes.  We  have  reached  the 
point  where  personal  income  taxes  are 
levied  on  individuals  by  many  municipal- 
ities in  addition  to  a  State  income  tax. 

One  of  the  innovative  features,  and  to 
my  mind  one  of  the  most  Important  as- 
pects c'  the  President's  program,  con- 
cerns the  provision  to  share  a  certain 
fixed  percentage  of  the  Nation's  annual 
taxable  personal  income  with  the  States 
and  mimlclpalltles.  The  President  pro- 
poses for  fiscal  1972  to  allocate  1.3  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  revenues  obtained 
from  personal  income  taxes  to  get  this 
program  underway.  The  amount  pro- 
duced under  this  formula  would  approxi- 
mate $5  billion  during  the  first  full  year 
of  operation,  and  would  rise  from  year  to 
year  as  our  economy  expands  and  our 
tax  revenues  increase. 

By  employing  a  fixed  percentage  of 
the  Federal  revenues  for  sharing  with 
the  States,  the  program  has  the  im- 
portant advantage  of  enabling  ofBclals 
of  State  and  municipal  governments  to 
calculate  In  advance  their  share  of  the 
Federal  revenues  and  thus  affords  them 
an  opportunity  to  make  long-term  plans, 
a  procedures  that  Is  not  now  feasible  un- 
der the  present  program  of  Federal 
grants-in-aid  made  on  a  year-to-year 
basis.  The  President  pointed  out  in  his 
message: 

since  the  fund  would  grow  In  a  steady  and 
predlctaJjle  manner  with  our  growing  tax 
bas«,  this  arrangement  would  make  it  easier 
for  state  and  local  governments  to  plan 
intelligently  for  the  future. 

The  second  innovative  feature  of  such 
a  program.  It  seems  to  me,  is  that  this 
amount  of  Federal  revenue  to  be  shared 
with  the  States  is  offered  with  no  strings 
attached  and  without  restrictions.  State 
and  local  governments  could  use  these 
resources  for  their  own  purposes.  Thus 
States  and  municipalities  having  deter- 
mined their  own  needs  and  require- 
ments— and  they  are  much  better  able  to 
determine  these  needs  and  requirements 
than  a  central  Government  In  Washing- 
ton— could  spend  these  revenues  without 
restriction  for  services  and  programs  of 
their  own  choosing. 

I  believe  that  the  President's  proposal 
opens  a  new  and  continuing  source  of 
revenues  to  State  and  local  governments 
and,  at  the  same  time,  gives  these  State 
and  local  officials  the  needed  flexibility 
tn  planning  and  spending  these  revenues 
to  meet  the  needs  of  their  citizens. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  'Mr.  Baker  >  and  others 
In  Introducing  the  administration's  reve- 
nue-sharing proposal.  The  principal  fea- 
tures of  this  proposal  reflect  the  basic 
formulas  and  specifications  which  were 
a  part  of  the  leglslaUon,  S.  2948,  intro- 


duced in  the  91st  Congress  of  which  I  was 
gUo  a  cosponsor. 

NOT     A     NEW     IDEA 

Contrary  to  the  claims  of  the  detrac- 
tors of  revenue  sharing,  this  idea  is  by 
no  means  new.  The  Federal  Government 
already  shares  some  portion  of  the  reve- 
nues it  derives  from  the  sale  of  public 
lands,  from  grazing  leases  and  permits, 
and  from  the  use  of  national  grasslands, 
et  cetera,  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. In  some  Instances,  no  specific  pur- 
pose Is  prescribed  by  law  on  the  use  of 
these  shared  revenues;  In  others,  they 
are  restricted  to  use  for  particular  pur- 
poses such  as  public  education,  roads,  or 
other  internal  improvements. 

A  form  of  Federsd  tax  sharing  with 
the  States  actually  was  in  operation  un- 
der provision  of  the  Surplus  Distribution 
Act  of  1836.  This  legislation  temporarily 
provided  that  all  the  money  in  the  U.S. 
Treasury  on  January  1,  1837,  with  the 
exception  of  $5  million,  has  to  be  depos- 
ited with  the  States  in  proportion  to  their 
respective  representation  in  the  Senate 
and  in  the  Houie  of  Repiesentatives. 
These  deposits  were  to  be  made  in  four 
quarterly  installments,  and  three  of  these 
installments  were  made.  The  fourth  was 
not,  because  of  the  financial  crisis  which 
arose  near  the  end  of  1837. 

In  this  century,  congressional  attempts 
to  secure  Federal  tax  sharing  legislation 
extend  at  least  as  far  back  as  1949.  Early 
that  year,  a  fellow  Kansan,  former  Re- 
pubhcan  Representative  Errett  P.  Scrlv- 
ner  of  Kansas  City,  introduced  a  bill  in 
the  80th  Congress  which  would  have  au- 
thorized Collectors  of  Internal  Revenue 
to  transfer  to  State  treasurers,  on  a  quar- 
terly basis,  1  percent  of  the  Federal  in- 
dividual and  corporation  income  tax  col- 
lected within  these  States.  Such  shared 
revenues  were  to  be  used  bv  the  States 
for  "educational  purposes  only  without 
any  Federal  direction,  control,  or  inter- 
ference." While  Congress  failed  to  take 
action  on  this  measure,  repeated  at- 
tempts have  been  made  since  that  time 
to  secure  some  form  of  Federal  revenue- 
sharing  legislation. 

RECENT     ACTIONS 

In  recent  years,  one  leading  advocate 
of  Federal  tax  sharing  with  State  and 
local  governments  has  been  Dr.  Walter 
W.  Heller,  former  chairman  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
during  the  Kennedy-Johnson  adminis- 
trations. In  1964,  both  presidential  can- 
didates endorsed  this  proposal  as  a 
means  of  giving  State  and  local  govern- 
ing bodies  additional  financial  assist- 
ance, and  President  Johnson  appointed  a 
task  force  to  study  the  merits  of  Fed- 
eral revenue  sharing.  Although  the  re- 
port of  this  task  force  was  never  made 
public.  It  is  known  that  the  report  was 
favorable. 

Also,  revenue  sharing  was  endorsed  In 
1968  by  both  presidential  candidates  and 
by  both  political  platforms.  Over  100  dif- 
ferent revenue-sharing  bills  were  Intro- 
duced during  the  90th  Congress,  and  al- 
most this  number  were  introduced  in  the 
91st.  Already,  several  such  proposals  have 
been  introduced  In  this  92d  Congress  in 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

We  have  heard  much  about  how  the 


administration's  proposal  will  have  rough 
sledding  in  the  Congress  and  we  already 
know  who  the  major  opponents  of  this 
plan  are.  But  this  fact  must  not  be  over- 
looked: The  concept  has  the  overwhelm- 
ing support  of  the  American  people. 

A  Gallup  poll  of  the  Nation's  sidults 
conducted  January  9-10  of  this  year 
finds  77  percent  of  the  public  In  support 
of  the  concept  of  revenue  sharing,  with 
only  14  percent  opposed;  9  percent 
did  not  express  an  opinion.  What  is  par- 
ticularly significant  in  Dr.  Gallup's  find- 
ings Is  that  this  support  cuts  across  i>arty 
lines:  Republicans  favor  it  by  81  percent; 
Democrats,  by  77  percent;  and  independ- 
ents, by  73  percent.  Revenue  sharing  is 
supported  by  the  vast  majority  of  Gov- 
ernors and  mayors  also,  regardless  of 
political  affiliation. 

Mr.  Prei;ident,  the  time  has  come  to 
begin  the  process  of  turning  power  and 
resources  back  from  Washington  to  the 
people  in  the  States  and  localities  from 
which  that  power  originally  came.  Self- 
deternaination  is  the  key  word  in  our  Re- 
public. Our  system  of  government  is  the 
best  on  the  globe  because  It  leaves  local 
decisions  to  local  authorities.  It  is  people 
In  Individual  communities  who  require 
basic  services.  They  foot  the  bill,  and  in 
return  expect  certain  standards  of  service 
from  those  they  pay  to  serve. 

But  the  power  and  authority — or  self- 
reliance — of  local  government  has  eroded 
to  a  dangerous  point.  As  the  central  Fed- 
eral Government  has  grown  in  power  and 
authority,  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments have  diminished.  Local  elected 
officials — those  closest  to  the  electorate — 
are  hard  pressed  to  perform  up  to  their 
capabilities  for  one  major  reason:  lack 
of  adequate  funds. 

Our  federal  system  has  served  us  well, 
but  we  need  to  design  better  systems  for 
delivering  Federal  program  assistance.  As 
our  domestic  problems  grow  more  com- 
plex, the  solutions  do  not  lie  in  a  single 
Central  Government  in  Washington.  The 
solutions  lie  in  renewing  the  capacities 
of  the  other  levels  of  government  to  make 
the  most  effective  lise  of  our  resources 
and  to  provide  machinery  that  can  re- 
spond effectively  and  directly  to  prob- 
lems as  they  arise.  Americans  are  not 
only  frustrated  with  the  performance  of 
governmental  institutions,  but  also  with 
the  unresponsiveness  to  local  concerns. 

I  see  little  letup  in  future  needs  of 
State  and  local  governments  in  this  dec- 
ade. The  demands  on  local  governments 
and  the  rising  costs  of  Government  serv- 
ices are  severely  straining  local  budgets. 
We  are  facing  a  local  government  fiscal 
crisis  which  threatens  the  domestic  prob- 
lem-solving fiber  of  our  Nation. 

True  and  meaningful  help  to  those 
hard-pressed  local  governments  can  come 
through  Federal  revenue  sharing. 

The  major  characteristics  of  the  ad- 
ministration's revenue  sharing  proposal 
are: 

First.  It  Is  simple.  It  Is  set  up  to  work 
without  the  need  for  any  new  Federal 
agency  or  bureau.  The  operation  Is  spelled 
out  clearly  and  specifically  in  the  law; 
the  money  Is  distributed  on  the  basis  of 
census  data  and  other  readily  available 
objective  statistics. 

Second.  It  has  no  strings.  The  State 


and  local  governments  are  free  to  exer- 
cise their  own  discretion  over  the  use  of 
funds.  There  are  no  Federal  strings 
tied  to  the  money. 

Third.  It  is  automatic.  The  States  and 
localities  can  count  on  the  revenue  shar- 
ing In  their  own  fiscal  planning.  The 
money  for  revenue  sharing  is  automati- 
cally available  each  year.  The  annual 
amount  Is  geared  to  the  growing  personal 
income  tax  base  of  the  Nation. 

Foui-th.  It  Is  fair.  The  funds  go  to 
every  State,  every  city,  and  every  coim- 
ty in  the  Nation.  All  areas  are  in- 
cluded— urban  and  rural,  large  and 
small,  rich  and  poor,  industrial  and 
agricultural. 

Fifth.  It  Is  neutral.  The  State -by -State 
distribution  is  based  primarily  on  where 
people  reside.  The  allocation  among  the 
governments  within  a  State  is  based  on 
the  existing  distribution  of  financial  re- 
sponsibilities among  the  various  units  of 
government,  as  decided  in  each  area. 

Sixth.  It  is  basic  to  the  new  federalism. 
Decisionmaking  power  over  the  fmids  as 
well  as  the  money  itself  is  returned  to 
State  and  local  governments. 

The  new  administration  proposal  in- 
troduced today  lias  some  significant 
changes  added.  In  addition  to  specifying 
a  substantially  more  generous  total  ap- 
propriation for  revenue  sharing,  this  bill 
also  provides  for  a  much  larger  allocation 
to  local  governments.  Also,  an  incentive 
feature  has  been  added  to  encourage  the 
formulation  of  intra-State  distribution 
procedures  more  closely  in  line  with  each 
State's  particular  requirements. 

As  the  President  pointed  out  in  both 
Ills  state  of  the  Union  address  and  his 
message  on  revenue  sharing,  this  bill  has 
another  added  feature  which  Includes 
the  safeguards  against  discrimination 
that  accompany  all  other  Federal  funds 
allocated  to  the  States.  Section  1101  of 
this  bill  provides  as  follows: 

No  person  In  the  United  States  shall  on  the 
ground  of  race,  color  or  national  origin  be  ex- 
cluded from  participation  in,  be  denied  the 
benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimination 
under  any  program  or  activity  funded  in 
whole  or  In  part  with  general  revenue  sharing 
funds. 

In  my  estimation,  this  is  a  very  Im- 
portant added  provision  and  one  which 
I  welcome. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  be  listed 
as  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill  and  urge  its 
speedy  enactment  by  the  92d  Congress. 


REVENUE  SHARING:  THE  ADMINIS- 
TRATIONS PROPOSAL  AND  ITS 
ALTERNATIVES 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
first  like  to  make  a  brief  comment  on  the 
statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  concerning  the  question  of 
revenue  sharing.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee has  not  only  demonstrated  his  in- 
terest in  this  program,  but  also  has  done 
an  excellent  job  of  presenting  the  Presi- 
dent's program.  I  might  say  that  I  am  not 
necessarily  completely  enthusiastic  with 
the  approach  the  President  uses,  but  I 
beUeve  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
done  as  good  a  job  as  can  be  done  In 
presenting  that  problem  and  program  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Senate. 
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Now  I  want  to  talk  about  revenue  shar- 
ing: the  administration's  proposal  and 
Its  alternatives. 

Mr.  Precident,  on  February  4  the  ad- 
ministration sent  a  major  portion  of  its 
proposed  revenue-sharing  plan  to  the 
Congress.  I  am  advised  that  the  complete 
proposal  will  be  in  front  of  us  in  a  short 
while. 

Althouph  not  fully  before  the  Congress, 
the  administration's  proposal  is  already 
thought  to  be  in  serious  difficulty.  In- 
fluential critics  in  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House — and  in  both  political  par- 
ties— have  expressed  reservations  con- 
cerning both  the  plan's  goals  and.  per- 
haps more  importantly,  the  methods  it 
would  use  to  obtam  these  goals.  Viewed 
by  the  President  as  the  basic  fiber  of  a 
new  federalism,  its  detractors  Irvslst 
that  it  holds  out  no  substantial  promise 
to  our  fiscally  beleaguered  States  and 
cities.  Unsure  that  the  present  Federal 
relationships  are  in  need  of  drastic  over- 
haul, but  apparently  certain  that  the 
President's  plan  is  the  wrong  way  to  ease 
the  gathering  money  troubles  of  oiir 
States  and  cities,  the  opponents  of  reve- 
nue sharing  appear  ready  to  deal  it  a 
summary  defeat. 

It  is  my  purpose  today  to  examine  both 
sides  of  this  important  question  in  the 
hope  that  some  helpful  light  may  be  shed 
on  a  subject  which  has  already  generated 
an  impressive  degree  of  heat. 

In  his  wide-ranging  state  of  the  Union 
address,  the  President  introduced  his  re- 
marks on  revenue  sharing  by  declaring 

The  time  has  now  come  In  Amerlc*  to  re- 
verse the  flow  of  power  and  resources  from 
the  States  and  communUles  to  Washington, 
and.  more  important,  to  the  people  all  acroaa 
America. 

The  President  then  proposed  that  this 
reversal  be  accomplished  by  the  enact- 
ment of  a  plan  of  revenue  sharing  his- 
toric In  scope  and  bold  in  concept.  In  its 
first  year,  the  administration's  plan 
would  send  $16  billion  back  to  the  States 
and  localities.  Of  this  amount,  $5  billion 
would  be  in  new  and  unrestricted  fimds, 
while  $11  bilhon  would  be  ear-marked 
for  six  broad  purposes — education,  law 
enforcement,  transportation,  rural  devel- 
opment, job  training,  and  urban  develop- 
ment— with  the  States  and  localities 
given  discretion  as  to  how  these  funds 
should  be  spent  within  the  subject  areas. 

The  administration  states  that  the  $5 
billion  in  new  money — "general  piirpose 
revenue  sharing "  as  it  is  styled — will 
have  no  restrictions  imposed  on  its  use 
and  will  increase  in  amount  through  the 
years  as  the  Federal  personal  income  tax 
base,  to  which  it  Is  tied,  expands.  The 
remaining  $11  billion  is  for  special  pur- 
pose revenue  sharing  and  Its  use  is  re- 
stricted only  to  the  extent  that  It  must 
be  expended  in  the  very  broad  subject 
areas  indicated.  Yot  the  purpose  of  clar- 
ity, it  should  be  understood  that  the 
revenue  sharing  bill  introduced  by  the 
distingiushed  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Baker)  on  February  4.  and  discxassed 
by  him  earlier  today,  deals  only  with 
the  question  of  general  purpose  revenue 
sharing;  special  purpose  legislation  has 
yet  to  be  introduced. 

That  the  President  has  advanced  a 


popular  proposal,  there  can  be  little 
doubt.  A  recent  Oallup  poll — released  on 
January  23 — reported  that  77  percent  of 
those  interviewed  felt  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  should  return  a  portion  of  its 
revenues  to  the  States  and  local  govern- 
ments to  be  used  by  these  State  and  local 
governments  as  they  see  fit.  Only  14 
percent  of  those  questioned  opposed  this 
proposition  and  9  percent  had  no  opinion. 
Opponents  of  revenue  sharing  believe 
the  Gallup  study — and  others  like  it — are 
misleading  since  the  idea's  popularity, 
they  say.  rests  on  a  misconception:  that 
revenue  sharing  constitutes  in  their 
opinion  an  essentially  painless  way  to 
meet  State  and  local  fiscal  problems. 
They  argue  that  if  poll  inquiries  were 
worded  more  carefully,  the  average  tax- 
payer would  t>e  less  taken  with  the  idea 
of  revenue  sharing. 

Would  the  concept  put  forward  by  the 
President  enjoy  the  same  broad  support, 
they  ask.  if  the  question  were.  "Should 
Federal  income  taxes  be  kept  above  Fed- 
eral needs  so  that  tax  sharing  with  the 
States  should  be  carried  out?  '  Critics  be- 
lieve the  response  to  that  type  of  ques- 
tion would  show  that  the  general  pub- 
lic's enthusiasm  for  the  concept  wanes 
in  direct  proportion  to  its  knowledge. 
Which  is  to  say  that  when  the  average 
person  understands  that  tax  sharing  and 
tax  relief  are  not  synonymous,  his  in- 
fatuation with  the  Idea  will  quickly  fade. 
In  this  regard  it  should  be  noted  that 
only  the  most  fervid  supporters  of  tax 
sharing  seriously  contend  that  it  would 
result  in  lower  State  and  local  taxes  for 
the  average  taxpayer.  What  distin- 
guishes revenue  sharing,  then,  is  not  its 
very  limited  potential  for  tax  relief  but 
the  fact  that  federally  raised  tax  rev- 
enues would  be  distributed  to  the  States 
and  localities  with  no  strings  attached. 

Critics  of  the  President's  proposal  con- 
tend further  that  the  simple  sharing  of 
Federal  revenue  Is  neither  bold  nor  his- 
toric. They  point  out  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  this  year  share  more 
than  $30  billion  in  revenues  with  the 
States  and  localities  through  its  system 
of  categorical  grants,  and  It  Is  expected 
that  figure  will  Increase  to  $38  billion  In 
fiscal  year  1972.  Ciurently,  grants-in-aid 
account  for  almost  20  percent  of  total 
State  and  local  revenues,  and  this  figure, 
too.  will  increase  next  year.  They  fur- 
ther allege  that  any  discussion  of  rev- 
enue sharing  should  also  take  into  ac- 
count the  Impact  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  on  State  and  local  revenues  as 
the  result  of  its  status  as  this  country's 
largest  employer,  its  greatest  Industry, 
and  its  most  Important  general  con- 
tractor. 

In  point  of  fact.  It  Is  argued,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  adds  far  more  than  $30 
or  $38  billion  to  the  revenues  of  the 
States  and  cities;  rather,  the  figure  more 
closely  approximates  $150  billion  when 
Federal  employee  salaries,  social  security 
and  veterans'  benefits,  deferise  contracts, 
and  all  the  other  relevant  expenditures 
which  aid  the  State  and  local  revenue 
picture,  are  considered. 

TH«  DISFUTT  OVXR  CBANTS-IN-AID 

The  start  of  the  grants-in-aid  system 
can  be  traced  back  to  1862  and  the  en- 
actment of  the  Morrill  Act  to  assist  the 


States  in  establishing  and  maintaining 
land  grant  colleges.  Today,  it  is  esti- 
matod  there  are  more  than  400  separate 
grants-in-aid  categories.  Like  the  pro- 
grams which  have  followed  it,  the  Morrill 
Act  Imposed  restrictions  on  grant  use 
designed  to  insure  that  the  purposes  of 
the  programs  were  followed.  Thus,  the 
Morrill  Act  established  the  pattern  for 
today's  grants-in-aid:  Federal  resources 
are  provided  to  the  States  in  exchange 
for  the  acceptance  of  Federal  regulations 
designed  to  implement  stated  national 
goals 

Presently,  grants-in-aid  serve  as  a 
focus  for  the  debate  over  revenue  shar- 
ing. Supporters  of  the  concept  within 
the  administration  plainly  view  most 
grants-in-aid  with  suspicion,  and  argue 
that  they  could  be  better  administered 
by  the  governments  closer  to  the  people. 
In  his  budget  message,  the  President  de- 
clared : 

The  results  of  grant  programs  have  oc- 
casionally been  Impressive.  But  the  grant 
structure  has  become  a  haphazard  collection 
of  hundreds  of  separate  programs,  each  with 
Its  own  requirements  and  procedures,  and  Its 
own  funding. 

It  is  not  enough,  then,  that  Federal 
revenue  simply  be  shared  with  the  States 
and  communities  through  grants-in-aid 
programs.  What  the  President  and  other 
administration  advocates  of  revenue 
sharing  seem  to  require  Is  that  Federal 
.supervision  of  these  funds  be  reduced 
or  eliminated  altogether. 

THE   CASE    rOK   A    MORK   EQUrTABLC   DI8TRIBT7TION 
or    rXDCRAI.    RXVENUCS 

It  has  become  painfully  clear  in  recent 
years  that  many  States  and  localities  are 
finding  it  dlfBcult — and  in  some  cases 
impossible — to  meet  their  basic  expend- 
iture requirements.  In  some  States — and 
many  dtles — traditional  governmental 
services  and  activities  are  being  cut 
back  in  response  to  a  demand  for  serv- 
ices which  has  outrim  all  Increases  In 
State  and  local  revenues. 

Last  week.  Gov.  Milton  Shapp  of  Penn- 
sylvania indicated  that  his  State  would 
run  out  of  revenues  in  March  If  there 
were  no  enactment  of  a  State  Income  tax. 
The  Governor  warned  that  failure  to  de- 
velop new  sources  of  State  revenue  would 
result  in  drastic  cutbacks  in  the  subsidies 
provided  Pennsylvania  public  schools 
and  in  essential  police  services. 

In  Cleveland,  Mayor  Stokes  reports 
that  the  city's  garbage  collections  have 
been  curtailed  due  to  its  acute  revenue 
problems. 

The  newly  elected  Governor  of  Con- 
necticut, Thomas  Meskill,  has  warned  his 
State's  taxpayers  that  Connecticut  Is 
"wallowing  in  debt." 

For  the  first  time  since  the  depression 
years.  New  York  City  is  laying  off  work- 
ers. 

And  it  is  reported  that  Pittsburgh  may 
close  its  city  hall  as  an  economy  measure. 

A  recent  survey  conducted  by  the 
Council  of  State  Governments  revealed 
that  at  least  18  States  expected  deficits 
this  year,  most  of  them  substantial.  The 
cities  are  in  even  worse  shape.  Mayor 
John  Driggs  of  Phoenix  believes  the  cities 
are  on  the  verge  of  fiscal  collapse.  And 
Mayor  Lindsay  of  New  York  warns 
that— 


Ttie  sickness  of  the  cities  must  spread  like 
jjnoer  to  the  suburbs. 

I  The  Federal  Government,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  fared  better  since  its  revenue 
falsing  capability — thanks  to  the  enor- 
mously efficient  Federal  Income  tax — 
lifts  kept  its  revenues  roughly  equal  to 
its  growth-related  expenditures.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  this  gen- 
eral equivalency  will  suffer  a  sharp  set- 
back this  fiscal  year  because  of  the  ex- 
pected Federal  deficit  which  may  well 
exceed  $20  billion,  and  ako  in  fiscal  1972 
when  a  deficit  occurs  which  the  admin- 
istration predicts  will  be  $11.6  billion— 
and  some  fear  may  be  twice  that  amount. 
In  the  meantime,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
gap  between  State  and  local  revenues 
could  reach  $100  billion  by  1975. 

Statistics  such  sis  these  convince  all 
but  the  most  committed  opponents  of 
the  revenue-sharing  concept  that  some 
plan  must  quickly  be  agreed  upon  to 
meet  the  fiscal  difficulties  of  the  States 
and  cities. 

THl     ADMINISTRATION'S      REVENUE-SHARING 
PROPOSAL 

The  revenue-sharing  concept  proposed 
by  President  Nixon  is  generally  thought 
to  have  had  its  origin  with  Walter  Heller, 
currently  a  professor  of  economics  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  and  formerly 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  under  Presidents  Kermedy  and 
Johnson.  In  1960,  Dr.  Heller  advanced 
what  came  to  be  called  the  "Heller  plan" 
for  sharing  revenue  in  those  years  when 
a  fiscal  surplus  developed.  Dr.  Heller 
amtinued  to  support  revenue  sharing 
throughout  his  tenure  as  Chairman  of 
the  CEA,  but  it  was  not  until  1964  that 
the  plan  was  given  serious  attention.  At 
that  time,  the  prospects  of  a  budgetary 
surplus  seemed  bright,  and  President 
Johnson  set  up  a  task  force,  including 
representatives  of  both  Government  and 
industry  to  study  the  merits  of  the  plan. 
Although  the  results  of  this  study  were 
never  made  public,  it  Is  known  that  the 
task  force  viewed  the  idea  favorably. 

The  chairman  of  that  task  force.  Dr. 
Joseph  A.  Pechman,  director  of  eco- 
nomics at  Brookings  Institution,  has  since 
collaborated  with  Dr.  Heller  on  what  has 
come  to  be  known  as  the  "Heller-Pech- 
man  plan"  for  revenue  sharing.  In  Au- 
gust 1967,  they  appeared  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Fiscal  Policy  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  and  laid  out  the 
details  of  their  plan  which,  as  will  be 
seen,  is  parallel  in  concept  to  the  pro- 
posal advanced  by  the  President.  Because 
of  its  importance  to  any  revenue  sharing 
discussion,  I  believe  excerpts  from  that 
testimony  should  be  quoted  at  some 
length: 

Revenue  sharing  Is  Intended  to  allocate  to 
the  states  and  local  governments,  on  a  perma- 
nent basis,  a  portion  of  the  very  productive 
»nd  highly  'growth-elastic'  receipts  of  the 
federal  government  .  .  . 

The  core  of  the  revenue-sharing  plan  Is 
the  regular  distribution  of  a  specified  portion 
of  the  federal  individual  Income  tax  to  the 
states  primarily  on  the  baala  of  population 
^d  with  few  strings  attached.  This  distribu- 
tion would  be  over  and  above  existing  and 
future  conditional  grants. 

The  federal  government  would  each  year 
••t  aside  and   dutrlbute   to   the   sUtes  an 


eventual  2  percent  of  the  federal  mdlvldual 
income  tax  base  .  .  . 

The  sums  collected  for  the  states  would  be 
placed  in  a  trust  fund  from  which  periodic 
distributions  would  be  made  .  .  The  fed- 
eral commitment  to  share  income  tax  reve- 
nues with  the  states  would  be  a  contractual 
one  in  the  sense  of  being  payable — at  what- 
ever percentage  Congress  provided — through 
thick  and  thin,  through  surplus  and  deficit 
in  the  federal  budget.  .  .  . 

The  states  would  share  the  income  tax 
proceeds  on  the  basis  of  population.  Per 
capita  sharing  would  transfer  some  funds 
from  states  with  high  Incomes — and  there- 
fore high  per  capita  income  tax  liabilities — 
to  low  Income,  low-tax  states.  If  the  modest 
equalization  implicit  in  per  capita  sharing 
were  deemed  too  limited,  a  small  portion  of 
the  fund  could  be  set  aside  for  supplements 
to  states  with  low  per  capita  income  or  with 
a  hig.    incidence  oi  poverty  and  dependency. 

Whether  to  leave  the  fiscal  claims  of  the 
localities  to  the  mercies  of  the  political  pro- 
cess and  the  institutional  realities  of  each 
state  or  to  require  a  pass-through  to  them 
Is  not  an  easy  question.  .  .  .  We  now  con- 
clude that  the  legitimate — and  pressing — 
claims  of  local  government  require  explicit 
recognition  In  the  basic  formtila  of  revenue 
sharing. 

Constraints  on  the  use  of  the  funds  would 
be  much  less  detailed  than  those  applying 
to  conditional  grants.  However,  the  funds 
would  not  be  available  for  lilghway  con- 
struction, since  there  1b  a  special  federal  trust 
fund  for  Its  own  earmarked  revenue  sources 
for  this  purpose.  An  audit  of  the  actual  \ise 
of  the  funds  would  be  required,  as  well  as  cer- 
tification by  the  appropriate  stat-  and  local 
officials  that  all  applicable  federal  laws,  such 
as  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  have  been  com- 
plied with  in  the  activities  financed  by  the 
grants. 

The  first  revenue-sharing  proposal  by 
the  Nixon  administration  was  Introduced 
in  August  of  1969  and,  as  indicated,  drew 
heavily  on  the  Heller-Pechraan  plan  for 
its  content.  This  bill,  which  serves  as  the 
essential  foundation  for  the  legislation 
now  before  the  Congress,  contained  the 
following  five  important  principles  which 
remained  unchanged  in  the  current  pro- 
posal: 

First.  An  automatic  annual  appropria- 
tion of  a  specified  percent  of  Federal  in- 
come tax  revenues. 

Second.  Armual  distribution  to  the 
50  States  of  Federal  revenues  according 
to  a  formula  based  primarily  on  popula- 
tion. 

Third.  A  mandatory  pass-through  of 
funds  from  each  State  to  its  local  govern- 
ments. 

Fourth.  Inclusion  of  all  general  pur- 
pose local  governments  in  the  pass- 
through. 

Fifth.  No  program  or  project  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  funds. 

In  addition,  the  pass-through  pro- 
vision of  the  1969  bill  provided  that  the 
amount  of  Federal  revenues  received  by 
the  localities  would  be  based  on  the  pro- 
portion of  individual  local  government 
revenues  to  the  total  amoimt  of  State 
and  local  revenues  In  the  State. 

Hearings  were  not  held  on  the  admin- 
istration proposal  during  the  91st  Con- 
gress, because.  It  has  been  said,  of  the 
crush  of  business  In  the  Senate  Finance 
and  House  Ways  and  Means  Committees. 

Now  the  administration  has  sent  a 
major  portion  of  Its  new  revenue-shar- 
ing proposal  to  the  Congress,  and  al- 
though the  legislation  is  very  similar  to 


that  which  died  last  session,  certain  Im- 
portant changes  are  apparent.  Chief 
among  these  Is  the  modification  which 
would  increase  from  30  to  50  percent  the 
proportion  of  Federal  funds  available  to 
local  governments.  Also  significant  is  the 
provision  offering  an  incentive  of  10 
percent  of  a  State's  revenue-sharing  pro- 
ceeds, to  encourage  the  individual  State 
and  its  local  governments  to  negotiate 
together  and  agree  on  a  distribution  of 
shared  funds. 

THE       CASE      IM      FAVOR      Or      THE      PRESIDEN~'S 
PROPOSAL    FOR    REVENUE    SHARING 

It  bears  restating  at  this  point  that 
the  President's  proposal  represents  but 
one  of  the  methods  by  which  Federal  tax 
revenue  can  be  shared  with  the  States 
and  localities.  As  I  have  Indicated,  in 
excess  of  $30  billion  is  presently  shared 
directly  with  the  States  In  the  form  of 
categorical  grants-in-aid,  and  a  much 
larger  sum  indirectly  due  to  the  Federal 
Government's  very  size  and  Influence  on 
the  economy. 

With  specific  reference  to  the  Presi- 
dent's plan,  its  proponents  candidly  ad- 
mit that  the  crux  of  their  proposal  is  not 
found  in  the  relief  it  would  affo.d  the 
cilsis- ridden  States  and  localities,  but 
rather  the  effect  it  would  have  on  present 
Federal  relationshlos.  More  Important 
to  them  than  the  revenue  which  the  plan 
would  bring  the  States  and  cities,  lii  the 
knowledge  that  their  legislation  had 
struck  a  first  blow  at  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy— a  bureaucracy  which  they 
view  as  bloated  and  largely  unresponsive 
to  the  needs  of  our  changing  society. 

Mr.  Murray  L.  Weidenbaum,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Economic 
Policy  and  the  principal  architeo*^  of  the 
administration  proposal,  believes  that 
revenue  sharing  represents  "an  'im- 
portant step  toward  decentralizing  Amer- 
ican government."  Interviewed  in  the 
February  1971  issue  of  Banking,  Weiden- 
baum Indicated  that  decentralization  was 
the  chief  motive  behind  the  Nixon  pro- 
posal. The  President  himself  has  le- 
l^eatedly  implied  that  revenue  sharing  is 
the  vehicle  by  which  the  Influence  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  affairs  of  the 
States  and  cities  can  best  be  restrained. 
In  the  message  accompansang  his  1969 
proposal,  the  President  declared — and  no 
doubt  still  believes — that  "a  majority 
of  Americans  no  longer  supports  the  con- 
tinued extension  of  Federal  services.  The 
momentum  for  Federal  expansion  has 
pa.ssed  its  peak;  a  process  of  deceleration 
is  setting  in."  Revenue  sharing,  the  Presi- 
dent believes.  Is  the  natural  complement 
to  this  "process  of  deceleration." 

In  addition  to  the  decentralization  of 
Federal  power,  which  is  obviously  a  domi- 
nant consideration  with  the  President 
and  his  advisers,  they  also  believe  their 
plan  represents  a  logical  answer  to  the 
fiscal  troubles  of  the  States  and  cities. 
Quoting  from  the  February  issue  of 
Banking  once  again,  Mr.  Weidenbaum 
states : 

Revenue  sharing  (also)  enables  the 
strength  and  efficiency  of  Federally  collected 
revenues  to  be  directly  applied  to  ovir  most 
pressing  domestic  needs.  It  Is  state  and  local 
government,  not  Washington,  which  has  to 
grapple  with  the  demands  for  better  law 
enforcement,     transit    systems,    sanitation. 
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health  care.  Enhancing  the  ability  of  our 
local  instltutluna  to  meet  tbeae  demanda  Is 
clearly  a  matter  ot  national  Importanre. 

An  additional  argument  made  for  the 
administration  proposal  by  Mr.  Weiden- 
baum  is  that  it  constitutes  "the  most  ef- 
fective, straightforward  method  available 
for  applying  national  resources  to  help 
meet  the  burden  of  public  civilian  needs." 
While  admitting  that  biilions  of  dollars 
in  Federal  grants-in-aid  funds  are  al- 
ready shared,  he  argued  that  the  prants- 
in-aid  system  is  a  •hopele.ssly  imcoordi- 
nated  tangle"  of  programs.  Revenue 
sharing,  on  the  other  hand,  would  involve 
no  Federal  overhead  and  every  dollar  ap- 
propriated would  go  directly  to  the  source 
of  need.  Important  administrative  sav- 
ings would  be  realized. 

These  are  the  principal  arguments  put 
forward  by  the  administration  for  Its 
proposal.  What  of  the  arguments  on  the 
other  side? 

THS    CASS    AGAUfST    TBS    PKESISUfT'S    PBOPOSAL 

Those  opposed  to  the  adm^inlstratlon 
plan  are  generally  agreed  that  a  fiscal 
crisis  plagues  the  States  and  cities,  but 
they  are  not  at  all  sure  that  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  is  the  best  way  to  meet 
the  problem. 

Many  of  its  opponents  take  particular 
offense  at  what  they  consider  the  imf air. 
amd  unnecessarily  strident,  criticism  of 
the  existing  relationship  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  States  and 
localities.  In  particular,  they  are  ui>set 
with  the  current  criticism  of  the  grants- 
in-aid  programs  and  the  prospect  that 
the  entire  grant-in-aid  system  may  be 
abandoned  in  favor  of  block  grant-type 
assistance.  Although  quick  to  admit  that 
many  grants-in-aid  have  been  poorly 
administered  they  contend  that  scant 
evidence  exists  to  show  that  State  and 
local  administrators  would  do  better. 

An  example  In  point,  they  say.  is  ur- 
ban renewal  where  the  original  goal  of 
helping  the  slum  dweller  obtain  adequate 
housing  has  now  l)een  largely  subverted 
in  favor  of  rebuilding  downtown  business 
districts.  From  this  they  argue  that  the 
failures  of  urban  renewal  are  not  the 
failures  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  but 
the  unwholesome  result  of  pressures 
from  State  and  local  governments  to 
spend  Federal  tax  dollars  on  the  wrong 
things.  While  it  is  true,  they  say,  that 
the  government  closest  to  the  people  is 
in  a  better  position  to  understand  their 
needs,  it  is  likewise  true  that  these  gov- 
ernments are  more  susceptible  to  polit- 
ical and  other  unwholesome  pressures. 

They  also  contend  that  while  the  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  is  indeed  a  very  efficient 
method  of  raising  revenues,  it  would  be 
unwise — and  perhaps  even  prohibited 
under  the  Constitution — to  transfer  Fed- 
eral tax  dollars  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  the  States  without  maintain- 
ing some  Federal  supervision  over  the 
expenditiire  of  these  funds.  Basic  to  this 
objection  Is  the  traditional  feeling  that 
the  responsibility  for  raising  taxes  should 
not  be  separated  from  the  act  of  spend- 
ing tax  revenues. 

Interestingly,  many  opponents  of  the 
President's  plan  are  more  distrustful  of 
his  suggestions  relating  to  "special  pur- 
pose revenue  sharing"  than  they  are 
about  no-strlngs  attached  "general  re- 


venue sharing."  Not  only  do  they  see 
special  use  revenue  sharing  as  a  specific 
threat  to  the  entire  grants-in-aid  con- 
cept, but  they  are  also  fearful  that  this 
block  grant  approach  to  Federal  aid  will 
strengthen  the  power  of  the  States  to  the 
detriment  of  the  local  governments.  In 
support  of  this  contention,  they  cite  the 
block  grants  currently  made  by  the 
Justice  Department  to  the  Stales  under 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act  as 
a  pertinent  example  of  how  block  grants 
can  be  used  to  strengthen  the  hand  of 
the  States  at  the  expense  of  the  cities. 

Designed  as  a  way  to  "put  Federal 
money  where  the  crime  is,"  LEAAs  de- 
tractors argue  that  S'-ate  agencies  have 
failed  generally  to  fairly  distribute  Fed- 
eral crime-fighting  funds  to  the  cities 
where  the  need  Is  greatest,  but  rather 
have  spread  it  thinly  across  their  States 
in  response  to  compelling  pressures  from 
their  rural  and  suburban  constituencies. 
They  believe  the  same  mappropriate  dis- 
tribution Is  bound  to  develop  under  the 
administration's  special  revenue-sharing 
proposal. 

In  light  of  this  criticism— and  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  considerable  Influ- 
ence of  those  who  have  advanced  it — I 
think  It  is  essential  that  we  not  lose 
sight  of  that  one  broad  area  of  agree- 
ment: namely,  that  a  serious  ilscal  prob- 
lem does  exist.  Almost  all  those  concerned 
in  the  present  debate  over  the  admlnls- 
trations  proposed  plan  agree  that  our 
States  and  cities  are  marching  in  steady 
fashion  toward  fiscal  crisis.  Some  have 
already  reached  the  crisis  point.  More 
soon  will. 

If.  after  careful  and  exhaustive  hear- 
ings, the  administration's  proposal 
should  t>e  found  lacking,  this  should  not 
end  the  search  for  a  workable  answer  to 
the  problems  of  our  States  and  cities. 
Alternative  methods  for  sharing  Federal 
revenue  should  then  receive  the  same 
careful  .scrutiny. 

If  exploding  welfare  costs  are  found  to 
be  a  primary  cause  of  our  local  govern- 
ments' fiscal  discomfort,  then  perhaps 
serious  thought  should  be  given  to  com- 
plete federalization  of  the  welfare 
system. 

And  if  true  that  the  fear  of  losing 
business  to  another  jurisdiction  "haimts 
the  mind  and  stills  the  pen"  of  the  hap- 
less State  and  local  lawmakers  who 
would  Increase  taxes,  then  perhaps  a  tax 
credit  is  in  order  which  would  allow  a 
taxpayer  to  set  off  local  levies  against  his 
Federal  tax.  and  thereby  encourage 
States  and  localities  to  strengthen  their 
own  tax  system. 

And  if  the  matcliing  cost  of  present 
Federal  grants-in-aid  programs  are 
found  to  be  more  than  the  average  State 
or  municipality  can  be  expected  to  bear, 
then  perhaps  they  should  be  reduced  or 
eliminated  altogether. 

These  are  but  a  few  alternatives  to 
the  current  proposal  which  come  quick- 
ly to  mind.  Certainly  there  are  more. 

In  the  last  few  days  there  have  been 
some  encouraging  indications  that  the 
administration — in  recognition  of  the 
P3werful  opposition  that  its  proposal  hac 
stirred  up — will.  In  the  future,  indicate 
a  greater  willingness  to  talk  about  fiscal 
relief  for  the  State  and  cities  and  less  re- 
garding the  supposed  Inadequacies  of  the 


Federal  bureaucracy.  If  this  proves  true 
it  is  entirely  possible  that  an  adequate 
compromise  could  be  forged  which  would 
quiet  congressional  criticism  and  meet  a 
very  real  problem.  Mr.  Joseph  Kraft,  the 
columnist,  noted  last  week  that  until  re- 
cently "Mr.  Nixon  and  his  associates 
have  been  sounding  sis  though  they  have 
discovered  in  revenue-sharing  a  Protean 
prodigy  born  out  of  El  Dorado  by  the 
Philosopher's  Stone."  Hopefully  that  at- 
titude has  now  changed. 

Perhaps  the  administration  proposal 
will  eventually  be  found  to  have  all  the 
advantages  for  the  States  and  cities 
which  are  claimed  for  it. 

For  my  part,  Mr.  President.  I  must  re- 
gretfully conclude  that  the  administra- 
tion plan,  as  presently  drafted,  should 
not  and  cannot  be  enacted.  Its  defects  so 
far  outweigh  its  merits  that  to  pass  it  in 
substantially  its  present  form  would  be 
to  move  farther  from,  rather  than  nearer 
to,  solution  of  those  bitterly  Intractable 
social  and  fiscal  problems  which  the  idea 
of  revenue  sharing  was  conceived  to 
meet. 

As  a  consequence  of  that  belief,  I  shall, 
before  the  end  of  this  month,  introduce 
the  first  elements  of  a  comprehensive 
package  of  legislation  designed  to  set 
us  on  the  road  to  a  definitive  solution  of 
the  problems  we  all  recognize  to  be  most 
critical  in  the  financing  of  State  and  lo- 
cal government. 

My  legislation  will  be  so  written  as  to 
weld  the  two  great  principles  underlying 
the  concept  of  revenue  sharing  into  one 
concerted  attack  on  the  basic  problems. 
Those  principles  are.  first,  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  ought  to  assume  a 
larger  share  of  the  fiscal  burden  of  meet- 
ing problems  that  are  truly  national  in 
scope,  and  second,  that  the  States  and 
localities  should  be  fully  accountable  for 
the  uses  to  which  they  put  revenues  re- 
ceived from  the  taxpayers  of  the  entire 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  our  problems  are  great 
but  certainly  not  insoluble.  The  system 
of  federalism,  Uke  the  great  and  revo- 
lutionary idea  which  gave  It  birth,  is 
worthy  of  our  most  dedicated  efforts  to 
preserve  its  vitality. 

Revenue  sharing  is  such  an  effort,  and 
I  am  confident  that  the  collective  wis- 
dom and  good  will  of  the  Congress  and 
and  the  administration  will  bring  about 
its  successful  enactment. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 


U.S.  ACTION  IN  OIL  CRISIS 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President  one  of 
most  extraordinary  negotiations  in  his- 
tory is  entering  its  final  stages  in  Tehran 
this  week.  I  refer  to  negotiations  be- 
tween members  of  the  Organization  of 
Petroleum  Exporting  Countries— 
OPEC — and  representatives  of  15  West- 
ern oil  producing  companies  over  the 
price  of  crude  oil  for  expxjrt.  Apparently, 
some  Members  of  the  Senate  have  suc- 
ceeded in  calling  the  attention  of  the 
Middle  East  governments  to  the  fact  that 


they  have  been  selling  their  oil  too  cheap. 
Their  governments  are  now  striving  to 
correct  the  situation. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  imusual 
aspects  of  the  negotiations  is  the  pres- 
ence of  a  team  of  officials  from  the  U.S. 
Government  led  by  John  N.  Irwin  II, 
Under  Secretary  of  State.  The  presence 
of  these  American  officials  seems  to  un- 
derscore the  determination  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  force  the  governments  of 
OPEC  to  sell  their  crude  oil  at  the  lowest 
possible  price. 

Mr,  President.  I  protest  this  unprece- 
dented and  unholy  involvement  of  our 
Government  in  a  heavy  handed  act  of 
neocolonialism  which  can  only  be  re- 
sented by  and  damaging  to  developing 
nations  throughout  the  world. 

For  years  this  Government  has  pre- 
sented an  Interest  in  helping  to  build  the 
economies  and  improve  the  level  of  liv- 
ing of  developing  nations.  Many  billions 
of  dollars  of  foreign  aid  have  been  spent 
largely  in  pursuit  of  this  goal.  Have  we 
abandoned  this  effort?  Do  we  wish  the 
developing  countries  to  remain  forever 
dependent  upon  handouts? 

For  a  large  number  of  developing  coim- 
tries  the  only  hope  of  sound  growth  lies 
in  the  development  and  sale  of  their 
natural  resources.  Many  of  these  coim- 
tries  are  single  resource  countries  and 
that  single  resource  Is  oil.  Through  the 
sale  of  their  oil  to  Industrial  nations 
many  coimtrles — Nigeria,  Syria,  Indo- 
nesia, Iran,  Venezuela,  Saudi  Arabia, 
Iraq,  and  many  others — hope  to  earn  the 
funds  their  governments  need  for  better 
schools,  better  transportation  facilities, 
t)etter  health  programs,  and  more  ade- 
quate diets  for  their  people.  If  these 
funds  do  not  come  from  oil  sales,  they 
must  come  from  foreign  aid. 

Our  Gtovemment  should  assist  OPEC 
to  sell  oil  at  good  prices.  Are  we?  The 
answer  appears  to  be  exactly  the  opposite. 
Reports  are  that  Mr.  Irwin  and  his  team 
are  working  hand  in  glove  with  officers 
of  the  big  international  oil  companies  to 
force  OPEC  to  sell  their  single  resource 
at  bargain  basement  prices. 

Evidence  of  this  position  is  made  clear 
in  a  report  published  in  the  February  1, 
1971.  issue  of  the  Oil  &  Gas  Journal 
which  says: 

C  3.  to  come  to  aid  of  West  Europe  If  oil 
cut  off.  The  U.S.  State  Department  last  week 
pledged  to  come  to  the  aid  of  West  Eiirope 
If  Middle  E:ast  producing  countries  curtail  oil 
exports  to  back  up  price  demands.  The  fed- 
eral Interagency  committee  kept  up  its  close 
scrutiny  of  Middle  East  developments,  mean- 
while, ready  to  Invoke  emergency  machinery 
If  needed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  full 
text  of  this  article  and  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
of  February  5,  entitled  "Western  Oil 
Firms  Get  Ultimatum." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  our 
Government  is  bluffing.  It  is  making  a 
promise  it  cannot  keep.  There  is  not  now 
present  in  this  country  the  shut  in  crude 


oil  producing  capacity  needed  to  replace 
oil  from  the  Middle  East.  This  Nation's 
oil  production  capability  is  already  being 
operated  at  virtually  full  capacity  and 
substantial  crude  oil  shipments  from  this 
country  to  Western  Europe  would  mean 
an  Immediate  rationing  of  usage  here. 

Mr.  President,  our  Government's  posi- 
tion In  this  negotiation  Is  baffling  to  me. 
Most  of  the  crude  oil  from  the  Middle 
East  goes  to  Japan  and  Western  Europe, 
two  of  our  greatest  competitors  for  world 
trade.  Our  efforts  to  force  giveaway 
prices  for  this  oil  enables  these  industrial 
competitors  to  enjoy  an  advantageous 
price  for  the  energy  which  fuels  their  in- 
dustries. 

From  both  humanitarian  and  econom- 
ic considerations  our  position  should  be 
one  of  encouraging  OPEC  to  receive  a 
good  price  for  their  crude  oil  so  that 
these  nations  can  become  economically 
.strong  and  independent,  and  so  that  the 
energy  subsidy  Japan  and  the  industrial 
nations  of  Western  Europe  have  enjoyed 
can  be  ended. 

I  call  upon  our  Government  officials 
to  pack  up  and  come  home.  Their  pres- 
ence at  the  negotiations  can  only  serve 
to  intimidate  and  alienate  OPEC  gov- 
ernments We  should  help,  not  harm, 
these  nations'  efforts  to  help  themselves. 

Exhibit  1 

United   St.-.tes   To    Come   to   Aid    of   West 

Europe  if  Oil  Cut  Off 

The  U.S.  State  Department  last  week 
pledged  to  come  to  the  aid  of  West  Europe 
If  Middle  East  producing  countries  curtail 
oil  exports  to  back  up  price  demands. 

But.  officials  noted,  they  do  not  expect 
negotiations  to  break  down.  They  are  there- 
fore hopeful  International  oil  flows  will  not 
be  further  disrupted. 

State  officials  are  most  confident  of  a 
settlement  with  Persian  Gulf  countries.  The 
trouble  spots  are  Ubya,  which  continued  to 
talk  tough  last  week  while  expressing  opti- 
mism, and  Algeria.  In  the  Washington  view. 

The  federal  Interagency  committee  kept 
up  Its  close  scrutiny  of  Middle  East  develop- 
ments, meanwhile,  ready  to  Invoke  emer- 
gency machinery  If  needed. 

WOB8T    POSSrBILITY 

The  worst  that  will  happen.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  emergency  planners.  Is  the  loss  of  pro- 
<luctlon  from  Ubya  (3.100,000  b/d)  and 
Algeria  (1,000.000  b/d) .  This  woxild  be  a 
serious  blow  to  European  supply,  since  such 
a  large  amoimt  of  short-haul  crude  covild 
not  be  replaced  merely  by  shifting  tankers 
and  raising  production  elsewhere. 

U.S.  planners  estimate  about  20%  of  the 
Libyan  and  Algerian  loss.  25%  at  most,  could 
be  made  up  by  diverting  tankers  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf-Western  Europe  run.  To  this 
1.000.000  b/d,  officials  predict  a  like  amount 
could  be  made  available  through  the  cor-- 
bined  efforts  of  the  U.S..  Canada,  and  Vene- 
zuela. The  U.S.  and  Canada  could  free  some 
750.000  b/d  of  Middle  East  oil  for  shipment 
to  Europe  by  substituting  hemispheric 
supplies. 

But.  with  the  current  tight  world 
tanker  situation,  even  with  realignment 
of  shipping  schedules,  it  appears  that  no 
more  than  half  the  potential  4,000,000  b'd 
loss  could  be  made  up. 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  coun- 
tries are  pledged  to  cooperate  in  this  way 
to  cope  with  emergencies,  whether  military 
or  economic. 

In  Washington,  official  emergency  appa- 
ratus Is  described  as  being  In  standby  readi- 


ness. This  Is  the  stattis  of  the  emergency 
petroleum  supply  committee,  the  foreign 
petroleum  supply  committer,  and  the  secu- 
rity subcommittee  which  government  and 
industry  could  activate  In  a  matter  of  days. 

Planners  have  a  program  ell  set  up  for 
arranging  optimum  supply  and  transporta- 
tion schedules,  as  soon  as  new  information 
Is  led  Into  computers. 

The  U.S.  and  Western  Europe  could  get 
by,  but  not  without  considerable  strain  "ind 
extra  cost  for  longer  hauls.  Publicly,  they 
do  not  expect  to  put  emergency  plans  Into 
action.  But  privately,  preparations  are  golrg 
ahead,  just  In  case. 


Western  Oil  Firms  Get  Ulthiatitm 
(By  John  K.  Cooley) 

Beirut,  Lebanon. — Ten  oil-producing 
countries  have  given  Western  oil  firms  until 
Feb.  16  to  meet  their  demands  for  higher 
prices. 

If  they  don't  acquiesce  the  members  of  the 
Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun- 
tries (OPEC)  say  they  will  raise  their  prices 
unilaterally. 

The  oil  compailes  subsequently  expressed 
a  willingness  to  reopen  talks  which  collapsed 
after  two  weeks  of  negotiations  with  OPEC 
governments  In  Tehran. 

The  Shah  of  Iran  earlier  Indicated  that  the 
dispute  over  oil  prices  might  lead  to  a  cut- 
off of  much  of  the  Western  world's  petroleum 
supplies. 

Persian  Gulf  states  should  take  "simulta- 
neously all  legal  and  legislative  measures" 
to  Increase  their  share  of  oil  revenues,  the 
Shah  said  in  a  speech  to  the  upper  house  of 
the  Iranian  Majlis  (parliament). 

VENEZUELA    SETS    EXAMPLE 

Venezuela  set  an  example  to  the  other  nine 
OPEC  members — Abu  Dhabi,  Algeria,  Indo- 
nesia, Iran,  Iraq,  Kuwait,  Libya,  Qatar,  and 
Saudi  Arabia — by  passing  laws  raising  the  tax 
rate  on  crude  production  from  52  to  60  per- 
cent last  fall. 

In  the  ruptured  negotiations,  the  oil  com- 
panies had  given  way  to  OPEC's  desire  that 
the  talks  concern  only  Persian  Gulf  coun- 
tries and  not  North  African  or  other  pro- 
duction. 

Company  sp>okesmen  contended  that  the 
Companies"  best  offer  would  have  added  $700 
million  to  bridge  countries'  revenues  In  1961, 
rising  to  an  additional  $1.6  billion  in  1975. 

In  his  sp>eecb  the  Shah  proposed  that  the 
gulf  countries  also  should  "secure  the  sta- 
bility and  assurances  sought  by  the  con- 
sumer countries." 

At  a  news  conference,  he  spelled  out  the 
possibility  of  a  cutoff  of  supplies: 

"Once  we  (the  OPEC  states]  reach  a  collec- 
tive decision,  should  there  then  be  certain 
Individuals  who  refuse  to  recognize  our  sov- 
ereignty, then  the  OPEC  members  will  take 
the  necessary  decision.  This  might  Include 
cutting  off  the  oil." 

CASH    RESERVES    BtTILT    TIP 

Some  states,  such  as  Libya,  have  built  up 
huge  cash  reserves  and  might  afford  a  cut- 
off, oil  experts  here  say.  Libya,  ruled  since 
September,  1969,  by  a  militant  military  re- 
gime, has  Increased  Its  oil  revenues  more 
than  300  times  since  1961  to  about  $1.3 
billion  In  1970. 

Other  OPEC  governments  such  as  Iran 
with  approximately  equal  revenues  are  spend- 
ing as  much  or  more  than  they  earn  for 
development  and  can  ill  afford  an  oil  shut- 
down. 

Another  major  question  was  whether  West- 
em  governments  could  accept  a  cutoff,  or 
whether  the  companies  were  willing  to  suffer 
the  great  damage  to  their  profits  this  would 
entaU. 

Though  the  United  States  Imported  only 
about  5  percent  of  its  oil  from  the  Mideast 
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In  1970,  rising  consumption,  slowness  In  de- 
veloping nuclear  power  and  Alaskan  and 
other  oilfields,  may  raise  this  to  as  much  as 
15  percent  in  1971.  oU  experts  here  estimate 

TT.S.    StrPPLIE"!    AFTECTED 

Western  Europe  Imports  about  75  percent 
of  Its  oil  from  the  Mideast.  This  also  affects 
United  States  supplies  and  prices  because 
the  oil  trade  In  Western  ETurope  Is  largely 
geared  to  the  distribution  and  marketing 
systems  of  the  American  and  British  oil  com- 
paiUes. 

According  to  figures  developed  by  t^.e  Mid- 
dle East  Economic  Survey  newsletter  here, 
proven  oil  reserves  of  the  Arab  countries  in 
1969  to  1970  exceeded  326  million  barrels  or 
about  62  percent  of  the  world  total  and  70 
percent  of  that  of  the  non-Communist 
countries. 

Production  of  the  Arab  states  and  Iran 
together  would  account  for  around  40  per- 
cent of  the  total  world  production  Includ- 
ing the  Communist  bloc  and  close  to  50 
jjercent  excluding   it. 

FOUnCAL   WEAPON.    TOO 

Arab  states  have  used  oil  as  a  political 
weapon  against  the  West  on  three  occasions. 
Iraq  cut  off  supplies  to  the  Haifa  refinery 
a  month  before  proclamation  of  the  State 
of  Israel  In  1948. 

During  the  Suez  war  of  1956.  oil  supplies 
were  Interrupted  when  the  Western-owned 
Iraq  Petroleum  Company  (IPO  pipelines  to 
the  Mediterranean  were  blown  up  In  Syria. 

During  and  after  the  1967  Arab-Israeli 
war,  several  Arab  producer  states  Imposed 
a  temporary  embargo  on  shipments  to  the 
United   States.  Britain,   ard  West  Germany. 

Use  of  oil  resources  as  an  economic  weap- 
on to  get  better  terms  from  Western  com- 
panies has  been  attempted  occasionally  in 
the  Middle  East. 

Iran  nationalized  its  oil  industry  under 
the  premiership  of  Muhammad  Mossadeq  in 
1951,  and  political  convict  with  the  West 
resulted.  In  1954  the  Shah  left  the  countrv 
and  then  returned  to  reach  agreement  with 
the  consortium  of  eight  major  companies 
which  still  dominate  Iranian  production  de- 
spite growth  of  Ir.in's  own  National  Iranian 
Oil  Company    (IPC), 

LAW    PROMU1.CATED 

Iraqi  dictator  Abdel  Karlm  Kassem  In  1961 
promulgated  a  law  depriving  the  IPC  of  95 
percent  of  its  unused  concession  areas  in- 
cluding the  rich  North  Rumaila  Held.  Soviet 
Interests  now  are  preparing  to  develop 
North  Rumaila  as  financial  and  technical 
backers  as  well  as  importers. 

In  1966  Syria  Interrupted  IPC  oil  cro.sslnij 
its  territory  because  of  a  dl.spute  over  transit 
revenues  with  IPC  Iraq,  the  producer  coun- 
try, suffered  most. 

The  Initiative  for  curtailment  or  interrup- 
tion of  oil  has  nearly  always  come  from 
countries  which  had  the  least  to  lose.  In 
1966  it  came  from  the  Syrians  and  in  June. 
1967,  from  Syria  and  Egypt,  both  small  pro- 
ducers themselves. 


S.  681— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
"STATE  ENVIRONMENTAL  CEN- 
TER ACT  OP  1971" 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  authorize  es- 
tabll.shment  of  a  series  of  environmental 
laboratories  and  research  centers  within 
the  various  States  and  regions  of  the  Na- 
tion, pursuant  to  the  policies  and  goals 
established  in  the  National  Environ- 
menUl  Policy  Act  of  1969.  I  ask  that  the 
bill  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 


pore <Mr.  Metcalf).  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  681)  to  establish  environ- 
mental laboratories  within  the  States, 
regions,  and  Nation  pursuant  to  policies 
and  goals  established  in  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Bellmon,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  results 
of  a  recent  nationwide  public  opinion 
survey  show  that  environmental  degra- 
dation is  today  the  leading  concern  of 
the  American  people,  ranking  ahead  of 
the  Vietnam  war.  the  state  of  the  econ- 
omy, and  the  problems  of  crime  and 
violence. 

This  is  a  remarkable  finding  and  must 
surely  mark  the  first  time  in  history  that 
the  people  of  this  Nation  have  placed 
greater  emphasis  on  the  quality  of  their 
lives  and  surroundings  than  on  any  other 
aspect  of  human  existence. 

This  great  upsurge  of  public  concern 
for  the  environment  comes  none  too 
soon.  We  have  abimdant  evidence  of  a 
deteriorating  natural  environment.  For- 
tunately this  public  awareness  has  come 
in  time,  and  I  believe  we  will  solve  the 
complex  problems  threatening  our  Na- 
tion and  the  world  with  ecological  dis- 
aster if  we  act  now. 

I  compliment  President  Nixon  for 
having  sent  to  Congress  his  statements 
on  the  environment  and  his  recommen- 
dations for  action,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  a  newspaper  article 
whicli  describes  these  recommendations 
by  the  President  printed  in  the  Recoro 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BELLMON.  The  quality  of  our 
lives  is  directly  related  to  the  quality 
of  our  environment.  A  rapidly  growing 
population  and  expanded  industrial  pro- 
duction which  makes  possible  our  high- 
standard  of  living  place  increasing  de- 
mands upon  our  environment.  The  hope 
of  the  future  lies  in  our  ability  to  under- 
stand the  potential  consequences  of  our 
actions,  to  utilize  our  knowledge  to  re- 
pair the  damage  already  done,  and  to 
prevent  further  deterioration  of  our 
environment. 

For  many  months  now,  we  have  been 
cognizant  of  growing  concern  for  the 
environment.  Congress  has  acted  with 
the  passage  of  many  pieces  of  important 
legislation — with  the  Water  Quality  Im- 
provement Act,  the  Environmental  Qual- 
ity Improvement  Act.  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act.  and  many  more. 

Mr.  President,  by  these  legislative 
measures.  Congress  has  adequately 
stated  its  belief  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  entitled  to  a  quality  environment 
and  has  shown  Its  Intent  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  the  environment.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  have  not  yet  backed  up  those 
beliefs  with  adequate  funding  to  assure 
a  quality  environment;  and  not  yet  have 
we  provided  means  to  gather  the  neces- 
sary date  or  develop  the  necessary  tech- 
nological and  monitoring  capabilities  to 
carry  out  the  intent  of  Congress. 
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The  bill  I  am  introducing  is  Intended 
to  provide  us  with  both  the  data  and  the 
technological  expertise  to  restore  and 
maintain  the  quality  of  the  environment 
through  the  establishment  of  a  series  ol 
environmental  laboratories,  research 
and  monitoring  centers. 

Just  one  year  ago,  the  Environmental 
Studies  Board  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  and  National  Academy  of 
Engineering  published  the  findings  of  a 
special  study  group.  This  report  is  en- 
titled "Institutions  for  Effective  Man- 
agement of  the  Environment."  One  of  the 
major  recommendations  resulting  from 
the  study  was  for  the  establishment  of 
environmental  laboratories  to  carry  out 
basic,  applied  and  mission-oriented  re- 
.search  programs,  essential  to  the  resto- 
ration and  preservation  of  the  environ- 
ment. 

Many  Government  agencies  concerned 
with  environmental  matters  conduct  a 
variety  of  research  programs,  but  with 
very  special,  limited  aims  and  with  al- 
most no  cohesion.  There  Is  no  Federal 
facility,  and  probably  none  outside  the 
Government,  which  conducts  broad- 
spectrum,  interdisripllnary  research  on 
the  environment  as  a  whole.  Each  agency 
.studies  its  own  particular  problem  or 
area  of  interest. 

It  was  the  finding  of  the  Environmen- 
tal .Studies  Board  that  all  research  efforts 
now  going  on  at  the  Federal  level  are 
inadequate  from  an  ecological  point  of 
view. 

The  quality  of  environment  varies 
within  our  50  States — some  regions  of 
the  Northwest  and  Southwest  enjoy  a 
relatively  high  quality  environment; 
whereas,  others  such  as  the  Northeastern 
States.  Great  Lakes  States,  and  west 
coast  have  repeatedly  faced  major  en- 
vironmental tragedies.  Many  environ- 
mental problems  are  national  or  regional 
in  scope,  but  many  localized  problems 
also  exist.  Irrespective  of  the  scope  of 
the  problem,  the  environment  cannot  be 
effectively  managed  without  knowing 
what  it  was,  what  it  is,  and  what  It  can 
become. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  slow  to 
accept  the  concepts  of  ecology — slow  to 
apply  to  the  natural  environment  the 
scientific  principle  that  for  "every  ac- 
tion there  is  an  equal  and  opposite  re- 
action." I  believe  we  do  now  understand 
that  all  aspects  of  the  environment  are 
interdependent  and  that  changes  In  one 
component  necessarily  bring  about 
changes  in  others.  Still,  many  of  todays 
environmental  efforts  are  directed  to- 
ward a  single  component  without  due  re- 
gard for  the  others. 

If  Congress  is  to  succeed  in  its  dedi- 
cation to  restore  and  maintain  a  quality 
environment,  we  must  provide  the  vehi- 
cle and  the  financing  necessary  for  treat- 
ing the  environment  as  a  total  system, 
for  thoroughly  understanding  our  envi- 
ronment and  the  probable  results  of  our 
environmental-related  actions,  for  de- 
veloping reasonable  and  rational  envi- 
ronmental standards,  and  for  finding 
solutions  to  the  complex  questions  for 
which  we  now  have  no  answers. 

This  proposed  legislation  wUl  serve  all 
these  purposes.  It  has  three  major  pro- 
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visions.  First.  It  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  qualified  environmental 
center  in  each  State;  or  at  the  option  of 
the  participating  States,  establishment 
of  a  regional  center  to  serve  a  group  of 
States.  Second,  It  requires  that  each  cen- 
ter combine  and  coordinate  the  interdis- 
ciplinary and  interinstitutlonal  research 
capabilities  within  its  area  and  arrange 
for  consortium  of  institutions  to  conduct 
competent  research.  Third,  it  provides 
Federal  fimding  of  not  less  than  $500,000 
per  year  to  each  center  with  additional 
funds  available  on  a  matching  basis. 

The  educational  institutions  and  in- 
dustries in  all  parts  of  the  Nation  collec- 
tively represent  a  substantial  capability 
in  the  environmental  sciences.  The  in- 
dividual specialists  within  each  of  these 
are  presently  conducting  significant  re- 
search. But  it  is  generally  limited  to  nar- 
row confines  and  there  is  little  or  no  co- 
ordination of  the  various  efforts  and  little 
or  no  transfer  of  information. 

This  legislation  will,  for  the  first  time, 
provide  the  means  of  marshalling  the 
greatest  talents  and  expertise  available 
in  every  section  of  the  Nation  in  the 
battle  for  a  quality  existence.  Each  en- 
vironmental center  will  be  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  seeking  out  the  most 
toiowledgeable  persons  in  colleges  and 
universities,  in  private  IndustiT  and  in 
governmental  agenices  at  all  levels  to 
form  interdisciplinary  teams  and  to 
create  inter-institutional  arrangements 
necessary  for  understanding  and  treat- 
ing the  total  environment. 

Each  center  will  be  able  to  direct  and 
coordinate  independent  efforts;  and  will 
be  able  to  bring  together  State  and  re- 
gional capabilities  to  solve  problems  pe- 
culiar to  that  region.  Additionally,  the 
State  and  regional  organizational  struc- 
ture will  place  the  talents  and  expertise 
"on  location"  where  environmental 
changes  can  be  directly  monitored  and 
observed,  and  where  action  can  be  ini- 
tiated to  prevent  environmental  destruc- 
tion. 

The  bill  I  introduce  is  i)attemed  after 
the  Hatch  Act  of  March  2,  1887,  Public 
Law  84-352,  relating  to  the  appropriation 
of  Federal  funds  for  State  agriculture 
experiment  stations,  and  the  Water  Re- 
sources Act  of  1964.  Public  Law  88-379. 
relating  to  appropriation  of  Federal 
funds  for  State  Water  Resources  Re- 
search Institutes.  It  provides  that  maxi- 
mum responsibility  be  given  to  State  en- 
vironmental centers,  and  yet  permits 
reasonable  and  responsible  control  by 
the  Federal  governmental  agency  over 
expenditures  of  public  moneys. 

Mr.  President,  no  niogram  in  our  Na- 
tion s  history  has  provided  greater  bene- 
fits to  the  American  public  than  the  pub- 
lic moneys  spent  on  agricultural  re- 
search through  the  Cooperative  State 
Research  Service — CSRS.  This  program 
is  one  of  the  major  reasons  we  are  the 
best  fed  Nation  on  earth  and  that  the 
productivity  of  our  farms  is  unexcelled. 

Americans  now  spend  only  5  percent  of 
their  disposable  income  for  the  farm- 
supplied  ingredients  In  food.  This  per- 
centage, the  lowest  In  the  world,  is  pos- 
sible because  of  a  carefully  planned  ef- 
fort to  raise  farm  productivity  through 


research,  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions have  demonstrated  that  public  in- 
vestments in  obtaining  new  knowledge 
can  provide  a  vast  economic  payoff.  The 
investment  has  been  an  efficient  way  to 
expand  the  food  supply  and  provide  se- 
curity against  drought  and  pestilence 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

One  example  was  development  of 
aphid  resistant  alfalfa  varieties  which 
returned  $60  for  each  $1  Invested. 
Screwworm  fly  control  has  returned  $10 
for  each  $1  Invested.  Numerous  such 
success  stories  can  be  cited.  Estimates  of 
the  rate  of  return  on  all  investment  in 
research  of  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions range  from  50  percent  on  up  to  400 
percent. 

Each  farmworker  today  supplies  food 
and  fiber  for  nearly  50  persons.  Or  ex- 
pre.ssed  in  a  term  which  is  becoming 
more  popular.  1  million  farm  decision- 
makers use  research  results  to  produce 
90  percent  or  more  of  the  agricultural 
output  of  our  country.  This  means  that 
only  one  farm  decisionmaker  is  required 
for  ever  205  people  in  our  society.  In 
1887,  when  Congress  passed  the  Hatch 
Act  authorizing  agricultural  experiment 
stations,  each  farmworker  supplied  food 
for  less  than  six  persons. 

It  is  clear  that  increasing  fann  pro- 
ductivity through  research  has  fieed 
millions  of  workers  to  provide  the  medi- 
cal care,  the  cars  and  television  sets, 
household  appliances,  and  other  conven- 
iences that  aie  part  of  our  high  stand- 
ard of  living. 

Because  the  poor  spend  a  higher  pro- 
poition  of  their  Income  on  food  than  do 
others,  lowering  of  the  real  costs  of  food 
and  fiber  through  re^.earch  has  especially 
benefited  those  in  low-income  categories. 
Likewise,  tlie  poor  can  afford  to  do  little 
about  protecting  their  environment  and 
it  would  follow  that  a  lowering  of  the 
cost  of  an  improved  environment  for  the 
poor  would  be  a  special  benefit  to  that 
segment  of  our  population. 

The  success  of  the  Cooperative  State 
Research  Service — CSRS — program  has 
been  based  on  two  factors:  First,  a  close 
Federal-State  cooperative  program  with 
Che  agriculutral  experiment  stations  and, 
.second,  a  close  Federal -State  cooperative 
extension  program  for  the  transfer  of 
knowledge  to  the  user — the  farmer,  the 
consumer,  the  agrlbusinessman. 

Fimdamental  to  the  success  of  the  pro- 
gram is  the  large  degree  of  independence 
afforded  the  individual  States  and  the 
individual  research  directors. 

The  establishment  of  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations  was  a  bold  and  forward 
looking  program  to  improve  capabilities 
to  feed  and  clothe  a  nation.  The  same 
type  of  bold  and  progressive  program  is 
needed  today  to  improve  our  capabilities 
to  restore  a  nation.  I  believe  this  can  best 
be  accomplished  through  a  series  of  en- 
vii-onmental  research  centers,  managed 
on  a  Federal-State  cooperative  basis  and 
operated  with  the  greatest  possible  de- 
gree of  independence.  This  is  one  aim  of 
this  bill. 

There  is  growing  awareness  at  all 
levels  of  government  of  the  complexity 
of  environmental  problems  and  the  need 
for  a  broad  approach  to  solve  them.  Al- 


ready the  Federal  Government  has 
moved  to  meet  the  challenge  by  consoli- 
dating several  Federal  agencies  con- 
cerned with  the  environment  by  forming 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

During  the  last  2  years,  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  particularly  through 
its  OfiQce  of  Interdisciplinarian  Research, 
has  emphasized  problems  involved  In  en- 
vironmental management  and  control.  It 
has  become  obvious  to  us  that  we  must 
treat  the  environment  from  an  interdis- 
ciplinary approach  Involving  sociology, 
economics,  political  science,  management 
sciences,  public  administration,  law,  ar- 
chitecture, engineering,  systems  anal- 
ysis, medicine  and  public  health,  agri- 
culture, ecology,  biology  physics,  and 
chemistry.  Government  alone  cannot 
meet  these  requirements.  A  consortium 
involving  both  educational  institutions 
and  private  industry,  as  well  as  Govern- 
ment, will  be  necessary. 

The  one  area  where  Government  can 
and  must  make  the  greatest  contribution 
is  in  financing.  The  major  responsibility 
for  funding  environmental  research  falls 
to  the  Federal  Government,  sis  it  should, 
for  no  greater  public  good  can  be  derived 
from  the  use  of  public  moneys  than  that 
which  will  result  from  restoration,  en- 
hancement, and  protection  of  the  envi- 
ronment. This  bill  provides  for  a  Federal 
financial  foundation  upon  which  States 
can  build  an  effective  environmental 
service. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  Federal 
expenditures  related  to  environmental 
research  and  management  will  increase. 
In  fiscal  1969,  Congress  obligated  $330 
million  for  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  in  pollution  control, 
.abatement,  and  related  programs.  The 
obligation  for  fiscal  1971  increased  to 
$361  million,  and  will  likely  go  still  high- 
er next  year. 

In  this  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  a  table  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

<^See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  question,  however,  if 
we  are  doing  enough  to  understand  and 
to  protect  our  environment  and  safe- 
guard our  natural  resources. 

Out  of  13  major  categories  to  which 
Federal  dollars  are  devoted,  natural  re- 
sources ranks  last — receiving  only  $2y2 
billion,  or  about  1  percent  of  the  Federal 
budget.  Of  that  amount,  only  $1  billion 
is  devoted  to  environmental  improve- 
ment programs — the  rest  going  for  dams, 
levees,  channelization,  and  other  such 
projects  which  may  contribute  to  en- 
vironmental deterioration. 

Clean  air,  clean  water,  and  ?.  healthy, 
whole."-  me  environment  are  matters  that 
affect  every  citizen  of  this  Nation.  The 
$1  billion  that  we  allocate  each  year  to 
assure  these  basic  necessities  is  pitifully 
small  compared  to  the  need  and  the  dan- 
ger our  Nation  faces  from  neglect  jf 
these  vital  concerns. 

I  heartily  agree  with  the  comments 
Secretary  Morton  made  a  few  days  ago 
before  the  Senate  Interior  Committee 
when  he  said : 
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The  priority  of  our  environment  must  be 
brought  into  equity  with  that  of  our  economy 
and  our  defense.  Otherwise,  at  some  point 
in  time,  there  will  be  no  economy  to  enjoy 
and  practically  no  reason  for  defense 

All  our  previous  investmenta  lii  na- 
tional defense,  health  programs,  income 
security,  education  and  all  others  will  be 
to  no  avail  if  we  fail  to  provide  a  decent 
world  in  which  to  live.  If  man  surrenders 
to  the  threat  of  environmental  destruc- 
tion, he  will  have  faced  his  last  oppo- 
nent. We  will  have  allocated  our  last 
appropriations  and  there  will  be  no  sec- 
ond chance.  Now  is  the  time  to  remove 
this  Issue  from  the  lowest  priority  In  our 
national  budget  and  to  provide  adequate 
funding  for  the  conservation  of  our  nat- 
ural resources  and  the  restoration  of  our 
environment. 

The  agenda  of  matters  demanding  im- 
mediate attention  Is  long,  and  we  have 
no  choice  but  to  do  the  best  possible  job 
with  current  management  tools  and 
existing  institutions. 

But  as  clearly  pointed  out  in  the  flrrt 
annual  report  of  the  CouncU  on  En- 
vironmental Quality,  'the  pressing  need 
for  tomorrow  is  to  know  more  than  we 
do  today."  This  bill  provides  the  means 
by  which  this  environmental  information 
gap  may  be  filled. 

We  lack  scientific  data  about  how  nat- 
ural forces  work  on  our  environment  and 
about  the  way  pollutants  affect  the  nat- 
ural world.  We  lack  the  devices  to 
measure  either  Improvement  or  deterio- 
ration in  the  environment.  We  lack  the 
knowledge  of  the  interrelationship  of  sep- 
arate pollution  problems,  and  this  further 
handicaps  efforts  to  devise  strategies  for 
control  of  pollution.  We  even  lack  the 
basic  concepts  from  which  to  look  at  and 
solve  environmental  problems. 

This  Nation  is  in  desperate  need  of  a 
foundation  of  information  on  the  current 
status  of  the  environment,  on  changes 
and  trends  in  its  condition,  and  on  what 
those  changes  mean  to  man.  Without 
such  information  we  can  only  react  to 
environmental  problems  after  thej'  be- 
come serious  enough  for  us  to  see.  We 
lack  the  knowledrre  to  develop  long-term 
proTam-  of  prevention. 

Passage  of  this  bill  will  enable  us  to 
know  when  and  where  action  Is  needed. 
Essential  to  development  of  this  kind  of 
Information  is  a  comprehensive  procram 
of  nationwide  environmental  monitoring, 
collection,  analjrsls  and  effective  a«<e  of 
the  information.  The  Council  on  Fn- 
vlronmental  Quality  considers  develop- 
ment of  this  type  Information  projrram 
a  ma1or  national  objective.  But  the 
Council  further  points  out  that  even 
after  the  system  for  collecting  and 
analyzing  data  is  developed,  we  still  must 
have  additional  knowledge  to  enable  us 
to  imderstand  and  Interpret  the  data  we 
get.  We  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  un- 
derstand the  slgnlflcance  of  monitoring 
results.  Much  more  research  is  needed  on 
how  environmental  systems  operate — 
on  how  man  affects  the  environment — 
and  how  the  environment  affects  man. 
Augmenting  this  type  of  research  must 
take  a  high  national  priority.  This  bill 
provides  a  means  for  enlightened  and 
effective  action. 

The  first  important  s^ep  Is  creation  of 
new  institutions  and  new  financing  for 
a  systematic  approach  to  the  environ- 


ment. The  National  Environmental  Pol- 
icy Act  clearly  stresses  the  necessity  of 
approaching  environmental  problems  as 
a  totality. 

Mr.  President,  passage  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation  for  state  and  regional 
environmental  research  centers  will  meet 
that  need  and  the  need  to  develop  greater 
understanding  of  the  environment.  More- 
over, it  will  meet  tho.se  needs  In  an  effec- 
tive manner,  combining  the  best  avail- 
able resources  and  expertise  in  every 
comer  of  this  land,  marshaling  both 
private  and  public  resources  and  involv- 
ing Americans  at  all  levels  of  life  in  the 
k'reatest  effort  this  Nation  has  under- 
taken; an  effort  to  assure  a  wholesome 
environmental  existence  in  harmony 
with  our  delicate  and  finite  surround- 
ings. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 

text  of  the  bill  he  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 

the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

RecoBO.  as  follows: 

S.  081 
A  bill  to  establltb  enrlronmental  labora- 
tories within  the  State*,  regions,  and  Na- 
tion pursuant  to  poUdee  and  goals  estab- 
lished In  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  IMS 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprefentativea  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  (n  Congress  assembled,  (a)  this  act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "State  Environmental 
Center  Act  of  1971." 

(b)  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  to  sup- 
port research,  planrtng,  management,  and 
education  and  other  components  necessary  to 
maintain  and  Improve  the  quality  of  the 
environment  through  the  estAbllshment  of 
environmental  centers  In  cooperation  with 
\nd  among  the  States,  to  promote  a  more 
.adequate  program  of  environmental  protec- 
n->n  within  the  States,  regions,  and  Nation, 
pursuant  to  policies  and  goals  established  In 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969  (Public  Law  91-190) .  It  la  hereby  recog- 
nlaed  that  research,  planning,  management, 
and  education  In  envlronment«l  areas  are 
necessary  to  establish  an  ecological  balance 
m  intrastate  and  regional  (Interstate)  areas 
to  assure  'he  Nation  at  all  times  of  an  ade- 
quate onvlromnent. 

Sectiom  1.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are 
to  stimulate,  sponsor,  provide  for.  and  sup- 
plement present  programs  for  the  conduct 
of  res««rch.  investigations,  experiments,  and 
the  training  of  professionals  In  fields  re- 
quired for  the  protection  and  Improvement 
of  the  Nation's  environment  The  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  is  hereby  authorljied  and  directed  to 
cooperate  with  the  several  States  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  and  asautlng  them 
in  carrying  out  oomprehenftve  programs  of 
environmental  research,  planning,  manage- 
ment, and  education,  having  due  regard  to 
the  varying  conditions  and  needs  of  the 
respective  states. 

TITLB  I— STATE  ENVIRONMENTAL 
CENTERS 
Section  1.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
such  sums  js  Congress  may  from  time  to 
time  determine  to  be  neeassary  to  assist  each 
participating  State  In  eatabUshlng  and  car- 
rying out  the  work  of  a  competent  and 
qualified  environmental  center  or  equivalent 
agency  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  State 
center) .  not  to  exceed  one  State  center  per 
State  as  designated  by  act  of  the  Oovemor 
of  the  State  concerned:  subject  to  the  deter- 
mination by  the  Adnitnlstrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  that  such 
State  center  has.  or  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  have,  the  capability  of  doing  effec- 
tive  work   under   this   Act:    Provided,  That 


( 1 )  funds  under  the  Act  shall  be  paid  to  the 
one  designated  State  center  In  each  State- 
'2)  two  or  more  States  may  cooperate  In 
the  designation  of  a  single  Interstate  or 
regional  center  (hereinafter  referred  to  u 
regional  center),  subject  to  the  determlna- 
tlon  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  that  such  regional 
center  has,  or  may  be  expected  to  have,  the 
capability  of  doing  effective  work  under  this 
Act,  In  which  either  part  or  all  of  the  Indl- 
vidual  sums  payable  to  all  of  the  cooper- 
ating States,  and  subject  to  designation  of 
fund  amount  by  the  State  center,  shall  be 
paid  to  such  regional  center:  and  (3)  adeslg. 
nated  center  or  regional  center  may,  as 
required  for  fiUfUlment  of  Its  reeponslbUl- 
tles.  arrange  with  universities  and  colleges 
as  well  as  private  Industry  to  participate  In 
^he  work  of  said  State  center  or  regional 
center. 

Skc.  3.  (a)  As  osMl  In  this  Act,  the  term 
"State  center"  or  "regional  center'"  means 
an  organization  that  combines  or  coordinates 
the  research  capabUlty  of  educational  In- 
stitutions. The  center  shall  have  a  nucleus 
oT  administrative,  professional,  scientific, 
and  technical  p<>r8onnel  capable  of  planning, 
coordinating,  and  directing  comprehensive 
program.^  required  for  the  protection  and 
Improvement  of  the  Nation's  environment. 
It  shall  pos"iess  the  capability  of  employ- 
ing personnel  to  carry  out  research,  plan- 
ning, management,  and  education  pro- 
gr.ims.  It  Is  not  required  that  the  center  be 
a  baccalaureate  nrr  graduate  degree  grant- 
ing educational  institution;  however.  It  may 
be  clo.se'.y  associated  with  such  an  Institu- 
tion. The  State  center  or  regional  center  must 
be  established  In  part  or  In  whole  with  an 
educational  Institution,  private  foundation. 
r  public  foundation.  Such  center  shall  be 
authorized  to  make  grants  to  and  finance 
contracts  and  fund  matching  or  other  ar- 
rangements with  educational  Institutions, 
foundations,  or  other  Ins'itutions.  with  pri- 
vate flnns  and  Individuals  whose  training, 
experience,  and  qualifications  are.  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
center,  adequate  for  the  conduct  of  specific 
projects  to  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 
and  with  local.  State,  and  federal  agencies, 
to  undertake  research.  Investigations,  and 
experiments  Into  any  aspects  of  environ- 
mental problems  related  to  the  mission  of 
•he  center. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  such  cen- 
ter to  plan  and  conduct  and/or  arrange  for 
a  component  or  components  of  the  univer- 
sities, colleges,  or  foundations  with  which  It 
is  or  may  become  associated  to  conduct  com- 
petent research.  Investigations,  and  experi- 
ments of  either  a  basic  or  practical  nattire. 
or  both.  In  relation  to  the  environmental 
pollution  and 'or  other  environmental  prob- 
lems and  opportunities  to  provide  for  the 
training  of  environmental  professlonaU 
through  such  research,  investigations,  and 
experiments:  and  training  may  include  with- 
out l>elng  limited   to:    biological,  ecological, 

economic,  engineering,  geographic,  geologi- 
cal, legal,  recreational,  resource  planning, 
social,  and  other  aspects  of  environmental 
problems 

(c)  The  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  la  hereby  charged  with 
proper  administration  of  this  Act  and  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  prescribe  such  rtUaa 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Including  par- 
ticipation In  the  coordination  of  research 
Initiated  under  this  Act  by  the  center,  from 
time  to  time  to  indicate  such  lines  of  Inquiry 
as  to  him  seem  most  Important,  and  to  en- 
courage and  assist  In  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  cooperation  by  and  among 
the  several  centers;  such  encouragement  to 
specifically  Include  the  development  of  (1) 
Interdisciplinary  teams  within  the  colleges 
and  universities  as  well  as  Industry,  and  (3) 
Interlnstltutlonal  arrangements  among  col- 
leges, universities,  private  Industries,  and 
governmental  agencies  (aU  levels). 
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(d)  Any  sums  nutde  available  by  Congress 
for  support  of  work  under  this  Act  shaU  be 
distributed  as  follows:  (1)  47  per  centum 
shall  ise  allotted  equally  to  each  State;  (2) 
50  per  centum  of  such  sunw  shall  be  allotted 
to  each  State  based  on  the  proportion  of  the 
population  of  the  State  to  the  total  popula- 
tion of  all  of  the  States  as  determined  by  the 
last  preceding  decennial  census  current  at 
the  time  such  sum  la  first  appropriated;  (3) 
3  per  centum  shall  be  available  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
\gency  for  administration  of  this  Act. 

(e)  Not  less  than  36  per  centum  of  any 
sums  allocated  to  a  State  center  shall  be  ex- 
pended only  In  support  of  work  planned  and 
conducted  by  one  or  more  Interstate  or  re- 
gional centers  as  provided  In  section  3(a)  (2) 
of  thU  Act. 

(f )  Of  the  first  »500,(X)0  available  annually 
under  this  Act  for  aUotment  to  any  State 
center  or  regional  center,  no  matching  funds 
by  said  centers  are  required;  however,  funds 
made  available  annually  above  >600,000  must 
be  matched,  on  a  ratio  of  $5  Federal  to  not 
less  than  H  of  non-Pederal  funds. 

TITLE  II— TBCHNOLOOT  TRANSFER 
COMPONENT 

8«c.  3  In  order  to  Initiate,  to  facilitate, 
and  to  expand  greatly  the  development  of 
a  greater  awareness,  a  clearer  understand- 
ing, and  more  extensive,  effective  and  effi- 
cient application  of  useful  Information  be- 
ing generated  by  valid  research  programs, 
there  Is  hereby  created  a  technology  trans- 
fer component  of  the  "State  Environmental 
Centers  Act  of  1971"  hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  Extension  and  Continuing  Adult  Edu- 
cation component.  The  Congress  shall  ac- 
complish the  above  by  establishing  a  na- 
tional program  of  Incentives  and  support  to 
several  states  Individually  and  In  cooperation 
with  one  another  as  they  attempt  to  create 
and  maintain  a  high  level  of  credltahlMty 
and  emotional  equilibrium  among  people 
In  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
topics  In  the  field  of  environmental  quality. 

Sxc.  4.  (a)  The  target  audiences  for  these 
programs  Include: 

(1)  the  general  public.  Including  all  age 
groups,  sexes,  races.  rellg:lous  beliefs,  and 
other  units: 

(2)  persons  employed  by  specific  units  of 
government,  such  as  township,  county, 
municipal.  State,  Federal,  and  other  levels 
of  government: 

(8)  personnel  employed  by  business.  In- 
dustry, and  commerce  establishments;    and 

(4)  others,  such  as  persons  Involved  with 
civic  groups,  fraternal  organizations  and 
other  special-Interest  groups  in  American 
society. 

(b)  Such  State  environmental  center  ex- 
tension and  continuing  education  programs 
of  each  of  the  cooperating  States  shall  be 
administered  by  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  center  and  shall  consist  of  the  giving 
of  Instruction  to  the  8p>eclfied  groups  via  a 
wide  range  of  educational  program  tech- 
niques and  with  a  generous  use  of  the  most 
modem  tools  of  communication  such  as 

(1)  workshops,  seminars,  clinics,  courses 
for  credit,  field  visits,  short  courses.  In- 
dividual consultation,  and  demonstrations, 
some  of  which  can  be  handled  by  the  use  of 
telephone,  television,  or  other  combinations 
of  audio  and/or  visual  presentations: 

(2)  the  development  of  a  wide  range  of 
useful  Information  made  available  In  pub- 
lished reports  of  several  different  types,  such 
as  monographs,  bulletins,  fact  sheets,  and 
other  types  of  printed  material  as  well  as 
microfilm,  microfiche,  computer  tapes,  tape 
cassettes,  and  by  other  devices  that  can  Ise 
used  by  a  specific  audience;  and 

(3)  the  development  and  maintenance  of 
a  current  and  comprehensive  reference  serv- 
ice to  facilitate  the  rapid  Identification  and 
use  of  helpful  Information. 

8«c.  6.  The  same  formula  distribution  de- 
scribed In  Section  2(e)  shall  apply  to  this 
title.  Of  the  first  9600,000  available  annually 


under  this  act  for  allotment  to  any  State  or 
center  or  regional  center  for  purjKDses  of  tech- 
nology transfer,  no  matching  funds  by  State 
centers  are  required;  however,  funds  made 
available  annually  above  8500,000  must  be 
matched,  on  a  ratio  of  $6  Federal  to  not 
less  than  91  of  non-Federal  funds. 

TITLE  in— MISCELLArrEOUS  PROVISIONS 
See.  6.  Sums  made  available  for  allotment 
to  the  State  centers  and  regional  centers 
under  this  Act  shall  be  paid  to  their  desig- 
nated centers  at  such  time  and  In  such 
amounts  during  each  fiscal  year  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  and  upon  vouch- 
ers approved  by  him.  Each  center  shall  have 
a  chief  administrative  officer  and  a  treasurer 
or  other  officer  appointed  by  Its  governing 
authority.  Such  treasurer  or  other  officer 
.shall  receive  and  account  for  all  funds  paid 
to  the  center  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  and  shall  report,  with  the  approval  of 
the  chief  administrative  officer  of  the  center, 
to  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  on  or  before  the  ist  day  of 
September  each  year  a  detailed  statement 
of  the  amoxuit  received  under  provisions  of 
this  Act  and  shall  report,  with  the  approval 
of  the  chief  administrative  officer  of  the  cen- 
ter, to  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  on  or  before  the 
Ist  day  of  September  each  year  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  amount  received  under  pro- 
vUlona  of  this  Act  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year,  and  Its  disbursement,  on  schedules  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency.  If  any  of  the 
moneys  received  by  the  authorized  receiving 
officer  of  the  State  center  or  regional  center 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  any 
action  or  contingency  be  found  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  ESivlronmental  Protection 
Agency  to  have  been  Improperly  diminished, 
lost,  or  misapplied.  It  shall  be  replaced  by 
the  center  concerned  and  until  so  replaced 
no  subsequent  appropriations  shall  be  al- 
lotted or  paid  to  that  center. 

Sec.  7.  Moneys  appropriated  under  this  Act, 
m  addition  to  being  available  for  expenses 
for  research,  Investigations,  experiments, 
and  training  conducted  under  authority  of 
this  Act.  shall  also  be  available  for  printing 
and  publishing  the  results  thereof. 

Sec.  8.  Bulletins,  reports,  periodicals,  re- 
prints of  articles,  and  other  publications 
necessary  for  the  dissemination  of  results 
of  reseitfch.  experiments,  and  other  Investi- 
gations, Including  lists  of  publications  avail- 
able for  distribution  by  the  centers,  shall  l>e 
transmitted  In  the  malls  of  the  United  States 
under  penalty  Indicia:  Provided,  That  each 
publication  shall  bear  such  Indicia  as  are 
prescribed  by  the  Postmaster  General  and 
shall  be  mailed  tmder  such  regulations  as  the 
Postmaster  Oeneral  may  from  time  to  time 
prescribe.  Such  publications  may  be  mailed 
from  the  principal  place  of  business  of  the 
center  or  from  an  established  subunlt  of  said 
center. 

Sec  9.  The  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  shall  make  a  re- 
port to  the  President  and  to  the  CJongress 
during  Its  first  regular  session  each  year  of 
the  receipts  and  expendltiu-es  and  work  of 
the  centers  in  all  the  States  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  and  also  whether  any  por- 
tion of  the  appropriations  available  for  allot- 
ment to  any  center  has  been  withheld,  and. 
if  so.  the  reasons  therefor. 

Sec.  10.  The  Congress  may  at  any  time 
amend,  suspend,  or  repeal  any  or  all  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 


ExHiBrr  1 
President    Pboposes    Action    To    "Restori;" 
Land,  Am,  Water 
(By  Roberta  Hornlg) 
President  Nixon  called  on  Congress  today 
to   approve   a  broad   series   of  measures   to 
protect  the  environment,  ranging  from  land- 
use  planning  to  testing  of  toxic  substances. 


In  the  message  spelling  out  his  legislative 
proposals,  Nixon  called  for  a  basic  reform  In 
land-use  planning,  seeking  to  encourage 
states  to  take  over  from  local  governments 
the  regulation  of  land  use  In  growing  areas 
and  in  the  areas  of  "critical  environmental 
concern." 

He  also  proposed : 

A  charge  to  be  Imposed  for  emission  of 
sulphur  oxides,  a  chief  air  pollutant. 

Allocation  of  96  billion  to  combat  water 
pollution  over  the  next  three  years — double 
the  amount  he  requested  last  year — as  the 
federal  half  of  a  912  bUllon  program  to  build 
sewage  treatment  plants  across  the  country. 

A  tax  on  load  In  gasoline,  regarded  as  a 
significant  air  pollutant;  Congress  failed  to 
act  on  a  similar  proposal  last  year. 

Restrictions  on  pesticide  uses. 

A  ban  on  unregulated  ocean  dumping. 

Regulations  to  begin  controlling  noise 
pollution. 

Tests  of  toxic  substances  before  they  are 
allowed  on  the  marketplace. 

"RECIJUMINO    THE    EARTH" 

"I  call  upon  all  Americans  to  dedicate 
themselves  during  the  decade  of  the  seventies 
to  the  goal  of  restoring  the  environment  and 
reclaiming  the  earth  for  ourselves  and  our 
posterity."  Nixon  told  Congress. 

"And  I  Invite  all  peoples  everywhere  to 
Join  us  m  this  great  endeavor. 

"Toeether.  we  hold  this  good  earth  In 
trust,"  he  said.  "We  must — and  together  we 
can— prove  ourselvee  worthy  of  that  trust." 

The  national  land  use  policy  proposed  by 
Nixon  call  specifically  for  9100  million— 920 
million  in  each  of  the  next  five  years— to 
encourage  states,  In  cooperation  with  local 
governments,  to  plan  and  regulate  major 
developments  affecting  growth  and  the  use 
of  critical  land  areas. 

This  money  would  be  federal  matching 
assistance  to  the  states,  which  would  be 
urged  to  come  up  with  state- wide  land  use 
programs  by  1974.  States  without  such  pro- 
grams would  be  denied  further  federal  fund- 
ing. Steps  would  rlso  be  taken  to  assure 
that  federally-assisted  programs  were  con- 
sistent with  approved  state  land  use 
programs. 

Areas  of  "critical  environmental  concern 
were  described  In  the  message  as  those 
around  coastal  zones  and  scenic  and  historic 
areas.  Nixon  also  urged  states  to  regulate 
land  growth  patterns  around  major  airports, 
highway  Interchanges,  major  recreational 
areas  and  new  communities. 

In  line  with  his  land  use  proposal,  Nixon 
also  called  for  expanding  open-space  pro- 
grams, with  emphasis  on  providing  parks  for 
people  In  urban  areas.  He  urged  changes  In 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  encourage 
charitable  land  transfers  for  conservation 
purposes,  and  called  for  converting  surplus 
federal  properties  to  public  park  use. 

In  addition,  he  proposed  "a  major  expan- 
sion" of  the  wilderness  area  system  to  in- 
clude many  new  areas  nationwide,  and  called 
for  a  "World  Heritage  Trust"  to  encourage 
other  nations  to  set  up  national  parks  like 
those  In  the  United  States. 

strtrrm  oxides 
The  suggested  charge  for  emission  of  sul- 
fur oxides — ^the  most  significant  single  health 
hazard  resulting  from  fossil  fuel  burning — Is 
the  most  Important  new  presidential  effort 
to  try  to  combat  air  pollution. 

Nixon  called  It  "a  major  step  In  applying 
the  principle  that  the  cost  of  pollution 
should  be  Included  In  the  price  of  the  prod- 
ucts. 

The  stepped-up  water  pollution  control 
program,  besides  doubling  federal  funds,  also 
would  increase  fines  for  violators  of  water 
quality  standards  to  up  to  925,000  a  day  ad- 
ministratively and  would  allow  court-Im- 
posed fines  of  up  to  950,000  a  day  for  re- 
peated violations. 

Nixon's  program  also  would  set  up  an  En- 
vironmental   Financing    Authority    to    help 
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conununltlee  with  low  or«<llt  ratings  pay  for 
th«lr  share  of  waste  treatment  plants;  re- 
vise present  rules  so  plants  can  b«  built 
wbere  the  need  Is  greatest:  requires  munici- 
palities to  recover  from  industries  the  por- 
tion of  construction  costs  necessary  to  treat 
Industrial  waste. 

In  addition,  It  would  extend  water  qual- 
ity standards  to  all  naTlgable  waters,  require 
Industries  to  use  the  best  technology  avall- 
■M«  for  treating  water;  speed  up  enforce- 
HMnt  procedures,  snd  authorize  legal  action 
by  private  citizens  against  water  polluters. 

Under  Nixon's  proposal  to  Improve  pesti- 
cides control,  they  would  be  sold  through  a 
registration  procedure  under  which  they 
would  be  designated  for  "restricted  use"  or. 
for  use  "by  permit  only." 

Nixon  also  called  for  streamlining  present 
cumbersome  procedures  for  canceling  pesti- 
cide registration  and  stopping  sale  of  any 
pesticide  that  violates  federal  law. 

In  attacking  what  be  called  "controlling 
emerging  problems."  the  President  asked  the 
chief  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  prescribe  minimum  standard 
tests  for  new  chemicals  before  they  reach 
the  market  place;  to  restrict  the  use  or  dis- 
tribution of  any  substance  he  finds  hazard- 
ous to  human  health  or  the  environment;  to 
stop  the  sale  of  hazardous  materials,  and  t'< 
seek  Immediate  court  relief  Lf  use  presents 
an  Imminent  health  or  environment  hazard 

Nixon  cited  ocean  dumping  as  another 
emerging  problem.  He  proposed  requiring  a 
permit  before  any  materials  could  be  dumped 
Into  the  oceans,  estuaries  or  the  Oreat  Lakes. 
He  also  asked  for  strict  limitation  on  ocean 
dumping  "in  areas  of  critical  significance," 
and  a  complete  ban  on  dumping  waste  dan- 
gerous to  marine  life. 

Nixon's  recommendations  on  attempting  to 
control  noise  are  the  first  ever  to  emerge  from 
the  White  House.  He  would  authorize  EPA 
to  set  noise  standards  for  construction  and 
transportation,  such  as  cars,  trucks,  and 
buses,  and  would  require  labeling  of  the  noise 
characteristics  of  other  products  traveling  In 
Interstate  commerce. 

OTHra  paovisioNs 

Other  provisions  In  Nixon's  environmental 
message  Include: 

A  power  plant  siting  plan  which  would  re- 
quire electric  utilities  to  submit  plans  for 
new  power  plants  10  years  in  advance.  State 
or  regional  agencies  would  provide  prelimi- 
nary clearance  for  the  plant  and  transmission 
sites  five  years  before  construction  and 
clearly  specify  sites  and  routes  two  years  In 
advance,  and  provide  hearings  at  both  stage.- 
Establlshment  of  federal  guidelines  for  state 
programs  to  regulate  the  environmental  con- 
sequences of  surface  and  underground  min- 
ing, allowing  the  federal  government  to  step 
In  If  states  fall  to  act. 

Setting  up  an  Environment  Institute  with 
Joint  federal  and  private  foundation  money. 
to  study  and  hoj>efully  come  up  with  alter- 
natives to  environmental  problems. 

EXHIBIT  ? 

TABLE  l.-RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT,  AND  DEMONSTRATION 

(Including  contracts  and  grlnt^l 
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doiltrs,  fiseat  year— 
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MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESmENT 

A  n^essage  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  a 


nomination,  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Oelsler,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mbtcalf) 
laid  before  the  Senate  a  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  sub- 
mitting the  nomination  of  H.  Brooks 
Phillips,  of  Mississippi,  to  be  UJS.  mar- 
shal for  the  northern  district  of  Mis- 
sissippi, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNTNG  BUPINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chilis).  Pursuant  to  the  previous  order, 
there  will  now  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  not 
to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  a  time  limita- 
tion of  3  minutes  therein. 


THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA'S  PRO- 
POSED RECIPROCAL  INCOME  TAX 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
for  the  third  time  in  4  years,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  ask- 
ing Congress  to  Impose  a  tax  on  the 
wages  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  resi- 
dents who  earn  their  living  in  Washing- 
ton. 

This  proposed  tax  was  turned  down  by 
the  Congress  In  1967  and  again  in  1969. 

This  year,  the  tax  has  been  given  a 
new  name.  It  Is  called  a  reciprocal  In- 
come tax.  However,  it  Is  really  the  same 
old  tax  in  a  new  disguise. 

Under  this  so-called  reciprocal  tax 
arranptement,  the  District  would  be  em- 
powered to  tax  wages  of  Virginians  and 
Marylanders  who  work  in  Washington: 
at  the  same  time,  the  two  States  would 
be  permitted  to  tax  the  earnings  of  Dis- 
trict workers  in  their  jurisdiction. 

This  hsis  an  appearance  of  fairness. 
However,  it  is  in  fact  Inequitable. 

Estimates  indicate  that  the  proposed 
tax  arrangement  would  net  $51  million 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  wliile  Vir- 
ginia would  lose  $17  million  in  revenues 
and  Maryland  $28  million. 

This  is  reciprocity  In  name  only. 

What  actually  would  happen  under 
this  proposal  is  that  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land, both  already  hard  pressed  for  tax 
funds,  would  have  to  Increase  their  own 
tax  rates  to  make  up  for  their  loss  of 
revenue. 

Thus,  every  taxpayer  in  Virginia  and 
every  taxpayer  in  Maryland  would  be 
furnishing  a  special  subsidy  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District — over  and  above 
the  subsidy  which  every  American  tax- 
payer pays  to  Washington  through  Fed- 
eral taxation. 

It  must  be  kept  In  mind  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  actually  makes  a  major 
contribution  to  the  expenses  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

This  year  the  so-called  Federal  pay- 
ment is  approximately  $125  million.  But 
according  to  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  this  figure  represents  only  a 
small  part  of  Federal  support  for  the 
District. 

The  committee's  estimate  Is  that  the 


actual  total  of  Federal  support  Is  $539 
million  for  the  current  year. 

Furthermore,  the  District  does  un- 
usually well  with  respect  to  financing  of 
federally  supported  projects  within  its 
jurisdiction.  For  example,  Federal  as- 
sistance to  the  rapid  transit  system  in 
San  Francisco  is  approximately  8.4  per- 
cent of  the  total  estimated  cost  of  $1.3 
billion:  while  Federal  assistance  for  the 
Metro  Rapid  Transit  System  in  Wash- 
ington will  be  46  percent  of  a  total  esti- 
mated cost  of  approximately  $2.5  billion. 

It  also  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  supports  an  un- 
usually large  governmental  staff.  Fed- 
eral Government  statistics  Indicate  that 
there  Is  one  District  of  Columbia  em- 
ployee for  every  seven  workers  in  the 
city. 

In  addition  to  their  own  share  of  the 
national  contribution  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  budget,  Virginia  and  Maryland 
residents  pay  sales  taxes  on  items  they 
purchase  when  they  stop  in  Washington. 

Advocates  of  the  proposed  new  District 
income  tax  point  to  the  fact  that  the  in- 
dividual taxpayer  in  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land would  receive  a  tax  credit  against 
the  amount  they  would  normally  owe  in 
their  own  States.  Thus,  the  District  tax 
would  be  deducted  from  the  State  In- 
come tax  bill  of  the  commuters. 

But  two  observations  needio  be  made 
about  this  procedure. 

First,  the  District  tax  is  graduated  up 
to  a  higher  level  than  the  Income  tax  of 
either  Virginia  or  Maryland.  The  top  rate 
in  the  District  is  10  percent;  in  the  two 
States,  the  highest  rate  Is  5  percent. 

Thus,  many  Virginia  and  Maryland 
residents  would  be  paying  a  higher  tax 
bill. 

The  second  point  is  this:  The  loss  in 
revenue  for  Virginia  and  Maryland  would 
have  to  be  made  up  In  some  way. 

The  only  way  Virginia  and  Maryland 
could  compensate  for  their  loss  of  tax 
funds  would  be  to  create  new  taxes,  or 
increase  old  ones,  on  their  own  residents. 

I  recognize  that  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, like  all  cities  in  the  United  States, 
faces  financial  problems. 

But  to  Impose  special  taxes  on  the  res- 
idents of  Virginia  and  Maryland  to  bail 
out  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  unjust. 

I  shall  vigorously  oppose  the  newest 
version  of  the  commuter  tax. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  use  my  3  min- 
utes of  allotted  time  to  propound  an  in- 
quiry to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  If  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  would 
yield,  I  would  like  to  propound  an  in- 
quiry to  him. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  along  the 
lines  of  the  problem  the  Senator  is  point- 
ing out,  my  inquiry  has  to  do  with  a 
matter  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 
tax  on  the  citizens  of  Virginia  who  work 
in  the  District.  Certainly  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  Is  most  sympathetic 
with  the  position  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  and  with  the  clt- 


lans  of  Virginia  whom  he  represents. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
a  somewhat  similar  personal  situation 
concerning  which  he  would  like  to  make 
Inquiry  of  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia.  The  Junior  Senator 
from  Alabama  moved  to  the  great  State 
of  Virginia  in  August  of  last  year.  He  has 
a  high  regard  for  Virginia,  for  its  his- 
tory and  tradition.  Virginia's  great  sol- 
diers and  statesmen  are  heroes  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  Alabeima. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Virginia  is  very 
proud  of  that. 

Mr.  ALLEIN.  Then  to  his  surprise  and 
chagrin,  just  a  few  days  ago  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  received  a  tax  blank  in- 
dicating that  the  State  of  Virginia 
wanted  the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama 
to  pay  a  Virginia  State  Income  tax. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Alabama  is  a 
resident  and  a  citizen  of  the  great  State 
of  Alabama  and  pays  his  State  Income 
tax  there. 

Does  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  think  that  the  great  State  of 
Virginia  should  exact  an  Income  tax  from 
the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
from  Virginia  does  not  think  that  the 
State  of  Virginia  should  levy  an  income 
tax  on  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama.  The  Senator  from  Alabama  is 
a  resident  of  the  State  which  he  repre- 
sents so  ably  in  the  US.  Senate.  I  do  not 
know  just  why  that  levy  was  made.  I 
think  it  was  probably  an  error,  and  if 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  would  take 
up  the  matter  with  the  State  tax  com- 
missioner in  Virginia,  I  think  it  could  be 
straightened  out. 

I  know  that  Virginia  has  a  reciprocity 
agreement  with  most  States,  and  prob- 
ably with  the  State  of  Alabama.  How- 
ever, in  any  case,  I  feel  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  should 
not  be  required  to  pay  a  tax  to  the  State 
of  Virginia. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia.  The  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  is  going  to  heed  at 
least  half  of  the  advice  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia.  He  is  not 
going  to  take  up  the  matter  with  the  tax 
authorities  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  but 
he  is  going  to  accept  the  ruling  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  that 
the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama  owes 
no  Income  tax  to  the  great  State  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  know  that 
Virginia  is  hard  up  for  revenue.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  think  it  would  be  appropri- 
ate to  obtain  revenue  from  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama. 


OLDER  AMERICAN  COMMUNITY 
SERVICE  EMPLOYMENT   ACT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
be  permitted  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  remarks  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) with  regard  to  the  Older  Ameri- 
can Community  Service  Employment 
Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment by  Senator  Williams  wtis  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 


Mr.  WnxiAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  Join  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kknnkdt) 
In  sponsoring  the  Older  Axnerlcan  Commu- 
nity Service  Employment  Act. 

America  Is  a  young  Nation.  But  each  year 
a  larger  proportion  of  our  p>opuIatlon  join 
the  ranks  of  older  Americans 

There  are  now  about  20  million  persons  65 
and  older.  More  than  18  million  are  In  t.he 
55  to  64  age  category. 

Yet,  In  our  work  oriented  society,  far  too 
many  of  these  older  persons  are  relegated  to 
lead  empty  and  frustrated  lives. 

For  moet  of  these  Individuals.  Inactivity  Is 
the  greatest  enemy.  Large  numbers  want  to 
work  to  remain  more  active  during  their  later 
years.  Others  need  to  work  to  supplement 
their  retirement  Income. 

But  our  economic  slowdown  has  made  It 
Increasingly  difficult  for  them  to  locate  jobs. 
During  the  past  two  years,  unemployment 
for  persona  56  and  older  has  jumped  by 
nearly  92  percent.  More  then  500,000  Indi- 
viduals In  this  age  category  have  lost  their 
jobs.  Of  this  total,  155,000 — or  about  one  out 
of  every  three  unemployed  persons  55  and 
over — have  been  without  work  for  15  weeks  or 
longer. 

Alarmingly  large  numbers  are  also  with- 
drawing from  the  labor  force.  From  1960  to 
December  1970,  the  "drop-out"  rate  among 
men  aged  55  to  64  Increased  from  973.000  to 
1,533,000,  nearly  a  58  percent  rise. 

Most  of  these  Individuals,  however,  would 
prefer  to  have  a  wider  range  of  choices : 
To  work  full  time  or  part  time;  or 
To  work  for  pay  or  as  a  volunteer. 
In  the  past  Congress,  Important  legislation 
has  been  adopted  to  provide  the  basis  for  a 
national  corps  of  retired  volunteers.  May  1969 
Amendments    to    the    Older    Americans   Act 
created  a  new  Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Pro- 
gram, "RSVP",  to  recruit  persons  60  and  over 
to  provide  vital  services  In  their  communi- 
ties.  These   Individuals  will  receive  no  pay, 
but  win  be  reimbursed  for  their  transporta- 
tion, meals  and  other  out-of-pocket  expenses. 
Many  other  older  persons  also  want  to  serve 
In  their  communities,  but  are  not  In  a  posi- 
tion to  work  without  comp>ensatlon. 

According  to  one  leading  expert,  Dr.  Blue 
Carstenson  of  the  National  Farmers  Union, 
approximately  4  million  low-Income  Individ- 
uals 55  and  older  would  be  Interested  In  pro- 
viding services  In  their  localities. 

We  know  a  critical  need  exists  for  expanded 
community  services.  That  need  has  been  well- 
documented.  And  we  also  know  that  older 
persons  possess  a  wealth  of  talent  for  provid- 
ing these  services.  Several  successful  pilot 
projects — such  as  Green  Thumb,  Green  Light. 
Senior  Aides,  and  Senior  Community  Service 
programs — have  amply  demonstrated  that 
they  can  make  major  contributions  In  their 
communities. 

There  are  now  more  than  seven  applicants 
for  each  position  available  In  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens'  Senior  Aides 
program. 

In  my  own  .state  of  New  Jersey,  I  have  per- 
sonally seen  the  outstanding  achievements 
of  elderly  participants  In  the  demonstration 
programs.  They  have  helped  to  train  hard- 
core unemployed  young  men;  worked  as  bi- 
lingual aides  In  elementary  schools;  beauti- 
fied the  countryside  by  planting  more  than 
100.000  trees;  and  restored  historical  sites. 

The  enthusiastic  acceptance  of  these  pro- 
grams— not  only  by  the  elderly  participants 
but  also  by  the  individuals  and  localities 
served — strongly  suggest  that  there  are  mil- 
lions of  low-Income  persons  55  and  over  will- 
ing and  able  to  serve  their  communities. 

What  Is  needed  now  is  a  genuine  national 
program  to  build  upon  these  successful  dem- 
onstration projects  funded  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  Mainstream  program. 

The  Older  American  Community  Service 
Employment  Act,  I  strongly  believe,  can  pro- 
vide the  framework  for  this  national  senior 
service  corps. 


It  would  help  to  do  this  by  providing  new 
employment  opportunities  in  needed  com- 
munity services — In  antl-pollutlon  programs, 
hospitals,  libraries,  schools  and  elsewhere — 
for  low-Income  persons  65  and  older. 

For  many  older  Americans  service  In  their 
communities  can  be  a  most  rewarding  experi- 
ence. For  others.  It  can  also  mean  a  new  ca- 
reer. And  for  their  communities.  It  can  pro- 
vide an  effective  means  of  delivering  needed 
public  services. 

Conmiunlty  service  emplo3?ment  can  be  a 
means  for  enriching  their  lives — not  only  in 
economic  terms  but  also  In  serving  society  in 
purposeful  activities. 

Denial  of  employment  opportunities  for 
older  Americans  represents  a  personal  tragedy 
for  them  and  their  families.  Prom  our  Na- 
tion's standpoint,  it  la  also  wasteful  of  valu- 
able human  resources.  And  our  economy  can- 
not expect  to  reach  Its  maximum  production 
while  Ignoring  the  sklUs  and  experience  of 
willing  workers. 

We  have  much  more  to  gain  by  drawing 
upon  this  ready  reservoir  of  talent. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging — on  which  I  served  until  last 
week  as  Its  Chairman — has  long  advocated 
enactment  of  the  kind  of  legislation  offered 
here  today.  Within  recent  years,  I  have  In- 
troduced bills  closely  resembling  that  offered 
by  Senator  Kennedy.  I  urge  prompt  and  fa- 
vorable action. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unsuiimous  consent  that 
I  may  be  permitted  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  en- 
titled "Lithuanian  Independence  Day." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment by  Senator  Williams  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President,  on  February 
16,  citizens  of  this  country  will  join  with 
world  citizens  of  Lithuanian  descent  In  cele- 
brating the  63rd  anniversary  of  Lithuanian 
Independence  Day.  For  It  was  on  that  day  In 
1918  that  the  determined  loyalists  of  this 
suppressed  nation  liberated  themselves  from 
200  years  of  Soviet  oppression. 

Although  the  liberated  existence  of  this 
new  nation  was  short  lived,  the  pec^le  of 
Lithuania  proved  to  the  world  their  deter- 
mined sltlll  for  self-government.  Within  a 
brief  period  of  time,  Lithuania  grew  cul- 
turally and  politically.  Advancements  In 
education  and  Uterature  are  examples  of  the 
great  Improvements  accomplished  by  this 
free  society.  It  was  not  long  before  many 
world  powers.  Including  the  United  States. 
recogn^ed  the  free  and  sovereign  nation  of 
Lithuania. 

For  22  years  the  people  of  this  brave 
lutlon  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  demo- 
cratic society  that  we,  in  the  free  world, 
have  so  long  experienced.  It  was  not  until 
the  Russians  Invaded  this  country  In  1940 
that  the  advancements  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Lithuanian  free  people  were 
terminated, 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  appropriate,  on  the 
5Srd  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence Day,  that  we  honor  the  people  of  Lith- 
uania and  their  commitment  to  a  demo- 
cratic way  of  life. 


PROTECTION  AGAINST  OVER- 
PAYING TAXES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  be  permitted  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  statement  and  an  Insertion  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
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LiAiis)    on   the   subject   of   "Protection 
Against  Overpaying  Taxes." 

There  beinp  no  ob)ection.  the  state- 
ment and  insertion  by  Senator  Wiliiams 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Ilr.  WnxiAMS.  Mr.  PrMldent,  last  April  15, 
tlM  Sen«t«  Cominltt«e  on  Aging  conduct«d  » 
comprabanslve  hearing  on  "Income  Tax  Orer- 
payments  by  the  Elderly." 

On  that  symbolic  date  we  heard  from  the 
IRS.  elderly  Individuals,  the  President  of  the 
Nation's  largest  tax  service  and  other  tax 
experts. 

It  became  crystal  clear  that  millions  of 
Americans,    the    young   as   well    as    the   old. 
overpay  their  taxes  for  a  variety  of  reaaons; 
Intricacies  In  the  tax  law  completely  be- 
fuddle the  untrained  layman: 

Oocnplax  tax  forma  eao  camouflage  legiti- 
mate tax  benefits;   and 

Many  persons  are  simply  unaware  of  the 
existence  of  certain  deductions. 

Yet.  court  decisions  and  IRS  publications 
have  emphasized  time  and  time  again  that 
the  Federal  Oovernment  wants  no  Individual 
to  pay  more  In  taxes  than  are  legally  due. 

The  hearing — and  the  report  recently  is- 
sued by  the  Committee — I  am  pleased  to  say. 
have  already  had  far-reaching  effects.  Several 
recommendations  In  the  report  have  been 
Implemented  by  the  IRS.  And  I  congratulate 
the  IRS  for  making  these  badly  needed 
changes  In  Improving  this  year's  tax  form: 

The  retirement  Income  credit  has  been 
simplified  by  reducing  the  number  of  calcu- 
lations and  schedule  transfers. 

Elderly  pwrsons  can  elect  to  have  the  IRS 
compute  their  retirement  Income  credit,  pro- 
vided they  list  the  amount  of  their  tax  ex- 
empt pensions,  their  earned  Income,  and 
their  qualUytng  retirement  Income. 

Persons  with  Income  not  exceeding  $30,000 
and  electing  to  take  the  standard  deduction 
can  also  have  the  IRS  calculate  their  taxes. 
Additional  Una  references  have  been  pro- 
vided In  Schedule  A  (the  worksheet  for  in- 
dividuals who  Itemize  their  deductions)  to 
alert  taxpayers  to  tax  savings  Items,  such  as 
expenses  for  eyeglasses,  hearing  aids,  and 
travel  for  medical  purpoaea. 

But  there  are  still  many  legitimate  deduc- 
tlona  which  are  not  specifically  listed  on 
Schedule  A.  Taxpayers  can.  of  course,  check 
their  packet  of  instructions  to  determine 
what  Is  and  what  Is  not  an  allowable  deduc- 
tion. But  as  a  practical  matter.  large  num- 
bers will  have  difficulty  reading  the  fine  print 
or  understanding  the  complexities  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Coda. 

It  was  for  these  reasons  that  the  Oommlt- 
t«a  Included  In  Its  report  a  section  on  com- 
mon deductions  frequently  overlooked  by 
taxpayers. 

Theae  items — described  In  language  that 
the  average  Individual  can  understand — can 
result  In  substantial  tax  savings. 

In  addition,  the  report  lists  Important  tax 
benefits  under  the  1060  Tax  Reform  Act. 
Thesa  provisions  can  provide  urgently  needed 
tax  reUef.  especially  for  low  and  moderate- 
Income  persons.  In  many  Instances,  they  can 
mean  tha  dlfferenca  between  a  refund  or  a 
substantial  payment  to  the  IRS  when  the  ra- 
tam  Is  filed. 

But  many  of  these  extra  payments  would 
be  unnecessary,  if  taxpayers  were  aware  of 
these  crucial  tax  savings  features.  Moreover, 
the  Information  In  the  Committee's  report 
can  help  protect  millions  of  Americans  from 
overpaying  their  taxes.  And  these  tax  sav- 
ings hints  can  be  helpful  for  all  age  groups 
because  most  tax  Issues  apply  with  equal 
force  to  the  young  as  well  as  the  old. 

Mr.  President,  the  accompanying  infonxM- 
tion — relating  to  common  deductions  fre- 
quently overlooked  by  taxpayers  and  the  tax 
relief  provisions  In  the  Tax  Reform  Act — Is 
contained  In  tha  Senate  Committee  on 
Aging's  report  on  "Income  Tax  Overpayments 
by  tba  Bdarly. ' 


CoMifoir  DsoucnoNs  TrnxurrKSTLt  Ovxa- 
L.OOKXO  aT  Taxpatkks 

Millions  of  taxpayers  pay  more  taxes  than 
legally  required  because  they  do  not  know 
about  tha  existence  of  certain  deductions. 

Part  three  la  deelgnad  to  point  out  a  num- 
ber of  conunon  deductions  frequently  over- 
looked— deductions  which  can  save  elderly 
and  younger  taxpayers  hundreds  of  dollars. 

The  following  checklist  Is  not  exhaustive 
But,  It  can  be  particularly  helpful  as  a  re- 
minder of  possible  tax  savings  for  mdlvlduals 
who  Itemize  their  deductions  or  are  uncertain 
If  It  would  be  more  advantageous  to  take 
the  standard  deduction  or  Itemize. 

Moreover,  the  failure  to  claim  these  de- 
ductions can  still  be  rectified.  A  taxpayer 
may  prepare  a  Form  1040X — Amended  U.S. 
Individual  Income  Tax  Ret\im — to  claim  de- 
ductlona  not  included  on  his  original  return. 
To  claim  a  refund  for  these  Items.  Form 
1040X  must  be  filed  within  three  years  after 
the  original  return  was  due  or  within  two 
years  from  the  time  tha  tax  was  paid,  which- 
ever Is  later. 

For  example,  an  elderly  taxpayer  flies  his 
return  in  1989  and  itemizes  his  deductions. 
A  year  later  he  learns  that  travel  expenses 
for  medical  purpoaea  are  properly  deductible 
In  addition,  he  realizes  that  he  did  not  de- 
duct the  fair  market  value  of  the  clothing 
donated  to  his  church,  expanses  for  his  den- 
tures, and  the  cost  of  the  safe-deposit  box 
for  bis  stocks  and  bonds.  In  1970  he  files 
Form  I040X  and  claims  these  legitimate  de- 
ductions. A  few  weeks  later  he  receives  a 
refund  for  $75  plus  interest. 

COMMON  DXOrCnONS  OVCKLOOKED    (NOT 
SPKClnCAI.t.T  LISm>  ON  SCHSDtnjC  A) 

Medical  and  dental  expense* 

Arches 

Braces 

Chiropractor 

Crutches 

Batteries  for  hearing  aids 

Insulin  treatment 

Orthopedic  shoes 

PodUtrist 

Oculist 

Optician 

Optometrist 

Dermatologist 

Physiotherapist 

Psychiatrist 

Psychologist 

Psychoanalyst 

Psychotherapy 

Sacroiliac  belt 

Seeing  eye  dog  and  Its  maintenance 

Vaoclnea 

Supplementary  Medical  Insurance  (Part 
B)  under  Medicare 

Vitamins  prescribed  by  a  doctor  but  not 
taken  aa  a  food  supplement  or  to  preserve 
general  health 

Wheelchairs 

Whirlpool  baths  for  medical  purposes 

Ambulance  expenses 

Physical  examtnatlona 
r«xea 

Additional  salaa  tax  deduction  for  tha  pur- 
chase of  large  Items,  such  as  an  automobile 

Additional  sales  tax  deduction  (bealdes  the 
table  based  on  adjusted  groaa  Income  of  a 
taxpayer)  for  nontaxable  Income  adjusted 
taxpayer)  for  nontaxable  Income  (e.g..  Social 
Security  or  Railroad  Retirement  Annultlea) 

State  transfer  taxea  on  the  sale  of  Income 
producing  property  (e.g.,  securities) 
Charitable  contrilmtions 

Travel  expenses  (actual  or  e«  per  mile)  for 
charitable  purposes. 

Cost  and  upkeep  of  uniforms  used  in  char- 
itable activities   (e.g..  Scoutmaster) 

Purchase  of  goods  or  tickets  from  charita- 
ble organizations  (excess  of  amount  paid 
over  tha  fair  market  value  of  the  goods  or 
services) 

Out-of-pocket  expenses  (e.g..  postage,  sta- 
tionary,  phone  calls,  donated  fooda)    while 


rendering  services  for  charitable  organiaa. 
tlons 

Interest 

Penalty  for  prepayment  of  a  mortgage  is 
deductible  as  interest 

Miacellaneous  deductions 

Rental  cost  of  a  safe-depoalt  box  for  in- 
come producing  property 

Fees  paid  to  Investment  counselors 

Subscriptions  to  business  publications 

Telephone  and  postage  in  connection  with 
investments 

Uniforms  required  for  employment  and 
not  generally  wearable  off  the  Job 

Maintenance  of  uniforms  required  for  em- 
ployment 

Special  safety  apparel  (e.g.,  steel  toe  safety 
shoes,  helmets  worn  by  construction  work- 
ers, special  masks,  worn  by  welders) 

Business  entertainment  expwnsea 

Bustneos  gift  expenses  not  exceeding  935 
f)er  recipient 

Employment  agency  fees  for  finding  em- 
ployment 

Cost  of  a  periodic  examination  if  required 
by  employer 

Cost  of  Installation  and  maintenance  of  s 
telephone  required  by  the  taxpayer's  ttn- 
ployment  (deduction  based  on  business  use) 

Cost  of  a  bond  if  required  for  employment 

Premiums  for  malpractice  Insurance  for 
professional  employees 

Expenses  of  an  office  in  your  home  If  your 
employment  requires  it 

Amounts  a  teacher  pays  to  a  substitute  to 
take  his  place 

Eklucational  expenses  required  by  your 
employer  to  maintain  your  p>osltlon  or  for 
maintaining  or  sharpening  your  skills  for 
your  work. 

API>CNDIX    1.  HOW  THX  TAX   RXTORM   ACT  OF   1«SS 
CAN  HELP  OLDER  AMXRICANS 

One  of  the  moat  significant  laws  passed 
during  the  91st  Congress  was  the  far-reach- 
ing Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969.  Several  provi- 
sions, such  as  the  Increase  In  the  personal 
exemption  and  the  new  low-Income  allow- 
ance. In  the  new  law  will  also  provide  sub- 
stantial tax  relief  for  older  Americans.  Other 
measures,  such  as  the  Increase  In  the  stand- 
ard deduction,  can  help  to  make  tax  prepara- 
tion easier — eapeclally  for  moderate-Income 
Individuals. 

These  proposals  can  produce  Important  tax 
savings — In  some  cases  amounting  to  several 
hundred  dollars — for  older  taxpayers.  Con- 
sequently, a  basic  understanding  of  these 
relief  measures  will  be  essential  for  aged 
persons  to  receive  full  benefits  from  these 
provisions.  Some  of  the  major  relief  sections 
Include: 

Increase  in  personal  exemption  deduction: 
The  Act  provides  for  a  four  step  Increase  In 
the  personal  exemption  deduction  from  $600 
to  $750  by  1973.  The  four  stages  would  be 
a.^  follows: 

9626  In  1970. 

$650  for  1971, 

$700  by  1972.  and 

finally  $750  by  1973. 

Older  Americans  will  benefit  doubly  from 
this  Increased  deduction. 

Under  prior  law,  a  person  who  was  at  least 
fl5  years  old  was  entitled  to  the  regular  ex- 
emption of  $400  plus  an  additional  $600 
deduction  for  age — for  a  total  of  $1,200. 
When  this  provision  becomes  fully  effective, 
an  elderly  single  taxpayer  would  be  entitled 
to  a  $1,600  personal  exemption  deduction — 
$300  more  than  under  previous  law.  By  1973. 
an  elderly  married  couple  would  be  en- 
titled to  an  additional  $600  deduction  for 
personal  exemptions. 

Increase  in  standard  deduction:  A  three 
stage  Increase  In  the  standard  deduction 
will  provide  significant  relief  for  moderste- 
Income  elderty  taxpayers  The  present  stand- 
ard dedxictlon — 10  percent  of  adjusted  gross 
Income  with  a  $1,000  oeUlng— will  be  In- 
creased to  16  percent  with  a  $2  000  maximum 
by  1973.  Under  the  new  law,  the  percentages 
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and   maximum   deductions   wUl   refiect   the 
following  changes: 


YMr 


Percsntags 
of  adjusted 

gfOU 

incoms 
(parcsnt) 


Ceiling 


1971. 
1972. 
1973. 


U 
U 
IS 


tl.5O0 
2.000 
2,000 


Low-income  allowance. — Older  Americans 
will  also  benefit  substantially  from  the  new 
low-Income  allowance— equivalent  to  the 
former  minimum  standard  deduction  plus 
an  additional  allowance  which  would  equal  a 
maximum  amount  of  $1,100.  More  than  6 
million  tax  returns  will  be  removed  from 
the  tax  rolls  because  of  this  provision. 

The  maximum  $1,100  low-Income  allowance 
becomes  operative  in  1970,  but  it  will  be  re- 
duced In  two  steps  to  $1,000  by  1972  to  cor- 
respond to  the  $100  Increase  in  the  personal 
exemption  deduction  for  1972.  This  new  low- 
Income  allowance  together  with  the  personal 
exemption  deduction  would  be  almost 
equivalent  to  the  poverty  index,  and  would 
have  the  effect  of  removing  virtually  all 
persons  in  the  poverty  category  from  the 
tax  rolls. 

The  effect  of  the  $1,100  low-lnooma  allow- 
ance and  the  $625  personal  exemption  is  to 
eliminate  tax  until  Income  exceeds  the  fol- 
lowing levels  for  elderly  persons  In  1970: 


NontsuUe  amount 


Numbar  of  psnons 


Tax 

Reform 

Act 


Prior 
law 


Diffar- 
anca 


1.  Oderiy  tingta  psnon  (65 

orolder) »2,350       }1,600  J750 

2.  Elderly  married  coupla 

(both  6S  or  oldar) 3,600        3,000  600 


Revision  in  tax  rates  for  single  individ- 
uals.— The  new  revised  tax  structure  for 
single  persons  who  do  not  support  a  house- 
hold In  which  a  dependent  lives  will  benefit 
many  elderly  widows  and  widowers.  (Ap- 
proximately 3.6  million  elderly  women  are 
widows  and  live  alone.) 

Under  previous  law.  the  tax  rate  for  a 
single  individual  was  substantially  higher 
than  for  a  married  couple  filing  a  Joint  return 
with  the  same  taxable  Income.  In  some  in- 
stances a  single  taxpayer  would  pay  41  per- 
cent more  In  taxes  than  a  married  ccuple  fil- 
ing jointly.  Tha  new  rate  structure  In  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  will  help  to  relieve  this  in- 
equity by  providing  a  tax  for  single  persons 
which  will  not  be  more  than  20  percent  of 
the  tax  paid  on  a  joint  return  with  com- 
parable taxable  Income. 

No  uHthholding  under  Certain  Circum- 
stances.— Employees  who  certify  to  their  em- 
ployers that  they  had  no  Ux  llablUty  for  the 
preceding  year  and  expect  to  have  no  tax 
liability  for  the  current  year  will  not  have 
Federal  Income  tax  witheld  from  their  wages. 

About  a  half  million  persons  65  and  over 
who  work,  are  not  subject  to  tax  because  of 
low  taxable  income.  Previously,  many  elderly 
persons  who  owed  no  tax,  still  had  to  file 
returns  to  collect  refunds  because  of  the  tax 
withheld. 

Because  of  this  provision  and  changes  in 
filing  requirements,  more  than  2  million 
older  Americans  will  be  reUeved  from  the 
necessity  of  filing  a  tax  return. 

Reduction  and  Repeal  of  the  Surtax:  The 
10  percent  surcharge  was  reduced  from  10 
percent  to  6  percent  for  the  period  from 
January  l,  1970  to  June  30,  1970.  Effective 
July  1,  1970,  the  surcharge  will  be  discon- 
tinued. For  an  individual  taxpayer,  the  effect 
will  be  to  reduce  the  sxirtax  to  2.6  percent 
on  an  annual  basis  for  1970  and  to  eliminate 
the  surcharge  for  1971. 


Liberalized  income  averaging. — Income 
averaging  Is  available  for  individuals  whoae 
incomes  fluctuate  from  year  to  year  to  help 
lessen  the  tax  burden  in  high  Income  years. 
Generally,  a  person  Is  eligible  for  Income 
averaging  If  taxable  Income  for  the  current 
year  Is  more  than  $3,000  greater  than  ISSVa 
percent  of  his  average  taxable  Income  for  the 
preceding  four  years. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  will  lower  the  133  Vi 
percent  requirement  to  120  percent.  In  addi- 
tion, long-term  capital  gains,  wagering  In- 
come, and  substantial  Income  from  gifts — 
which  previously  did  not  qualify — would  be 
eligible  for  averaging. 

Tax  savings  under  the  Tax  Reform  Act. — 
In  1966  it  U  estimated  that  persons  65  and 
older  had  an  income  tax  UabUlty  of  $7.3  bil- 
lion, exclusive  of  the  surcharge.  When  fully 
effective,  the  relief  provisions  of  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  win  reduce  this  llablUty  by  $640 
million  (at  1969  levels) — a  reduction  of 
about  9  percent.  Assistant  Secretary  Edwin 
Cohen  estimated  that  "The  tax  llablUty  of 
those  persons  with  adjusted  gross  incomes 
below  $10,000  will  be  reduced  by  more  than 
25  percent,  and  that  of  persons  with  adjusted 
gross  Incomes  below  $5,000  will  be  reduced 
by  more  than  54  percent." 

When  the  Act  is  fully  effective,  an  elderly 
married  couple  will  pay  no  Federal  income 
tax  until  their  joint  Income  (exclusive  of 
Social  Security  and  other  nontaxable  in- 
come) exceeds  $4,000 — a  $1,000  Increase  over 
the  1969  tax-free  level  of  $3,000.  Similarly,  an 
elderly  single  individual  will  be  able  to  have 
taxable  income  of  $2,500  without  owing  any 
tax — $900  more  than  under  previous  law. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  CHURCH: 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  SENATE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  AGING 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  be  permitted  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  statement  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  entitled 
"Tribute  to  Senator  Church:  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging,"  and 
an  accompanying  insertion: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment by  Senator  Williams  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
TRiBirrE  TO  Senator  Chobch:   Chairman  op 
THE  Senate  CoMMmxE  on  Agimo 
(Statement  of  Senator  Williams) 

Mr.  President,  with  my  selection  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  I  am  required  to  relinquish 
my  chairmanship  of  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging.  This  change  In  work  as- 
signments has  caused  me  regret;  my  four 
years  as  Chairman  of  the  Special  Commit- 
tee have  been  busy  and  informative.  I  feel 
that  I  have  many  good  friends  In  the  field 
of  aging,  and  I  feel  a  deep  sense  of  Interest  In 
the  well-being  of  those  20  mUllon  persons 
described  as  older  Americans. 

My  regrets,  however,  are  lightened  by  the 
appointment  of  Senator  Frank  Church  of 
Idaho  as  the  new  Chairman.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Committee  since  It  was  estab- 
lished almost  10  years  ago.  As  Chairman  of 
Its  Subconmiittee  on  Consumer  Interests  of 
the  Elderly  he  has  looked  deeply  Into  prob- 
lems that  confront  elderly  Americans  who 
must  attempt  to  live  on  inadequate,  fixed 
Incomes  in  the  face  of  a  steadUy  rising  cost 
of  living.  He  will,  I  am  sure,  lead  the  Com- 
mittee with  the  same  thoroughness  and  re- 
sponsiveness that  he  has  demonstrated  In 
other  Senate  activities. 

Senator  Church  Is  assuming  his  new  lead- 
ership role  during  a  year  which  will  culmi- 
nate In  a  White  House  Conference  on  Aging. 


This  Conference,  It  Is  to  be  hoped,  will  pro- 
vide a  vigorous  national  forum  for  Issues  of 
vital  importance  to  aging  and  aged  persons 
m  this  Nation.  The  Committee  will  have  a 
major  role  to  play  In  bringing  such  Issues  to 
public  attention.  One  such  issue,  of  course, 
is  Inadequate  retirement  income.  A  recent  re- 
port issued  by  the  Committee  describes  the 
problems  associated  with  the  economics  of 
aging  and  calls  for  broadbased  action.  An  ar- 
ticle In  the  Machinist  of  January  28 — in  addi- 
tion to  paying  tribute  to  Senator  Church— 
dlscusaes  the  major  reconamendatlons  and 
conclusions  offered  by  that  report.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  that  article  re- 
printed at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
To  add  another  personal  note,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  I  will  remain  an  active  member 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging  under 
Senator  Chiurch's  leadership.  My  Interest  In 
the  problems — and  the  potential — of  older 
Anaerlcans  is  undiminished.  It  Is  with  con- 
siderable gratification,  and  perhaps  some 
envy,  that  I  offer  my  support  to  Senator 
Church  as  be  begins  a  fascinating  and  im- 
portant assignment. 

Elderlt's  New  Champion 

U.S.  Sen.  Frank  Church  of  Idaho  is  the 
new  chairman  of  the  Senate  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging,  the  prmclpal  force  in  govern- 
ment for  spotlighting  problems  of  older 
Americans. 

The  46-year-old  Democrat  succeeds  Sen. 
Harrison  (Pete)  Williams  of  New  Jersey  who 
has  moved  to  chairman  of  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee. 

Since  he  entered  the  Senate  In  1967, 
Church  has  voted  "Right"  frcHn  labor's 
viewpoint  on  a  high  percentage  of  roUcalls  in 
which  worlOng  families  had  a  particular  in- 
terest. He  has  been  a  hard-wcK-klng  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Aging,  chairman  of  Its 
consumer  subcommittee. 

His  task  will  be  to  lead  the  fight  for  a  long 
list  of  committee  recommendations  for  help- 
ing older  persons  made  in  a  report  just  pub- 
lished. The  report  emphasizes  that  twin  rises 
In  the  cost  of  living  and  unemployment  have 
hit  older  persons  harder  than  any  other 
group. 

The  report  warns  that  a  new  group  of  aged 
poor  may  be  in  the  making  among  those  now 
55  to  59.  One  of  every  six  men  now  in  that 
age  group  will  be  jobless  by  the  time  he 
reaches  65  If  present  trends  continue,  tba  re- 
port notes.  The  committee  called  for : 

An  Immediate  10  per  cent  increase  In  Social 
Security  benefits  with  a  coet-of-living  es- 
calator for  the  future. 

Higher  benefits  for  the  future  with  In- 
creases partly  financed  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's general  revenues. 

Improved  private  pensions.  Laws  must  be 
enacted  to  safeguard  the  retirement  income 
of  workers  who  lose  their  job  as  a  result  of 
plant  shutdowns.  Many  of  these  are  likely 
to  be  middle-aged  or  older. 

Perfecting  Medicare  as  the  nation  heads 
toward    national    Insurance. 

The  committee  also  called  for  stricter  en- 
forcement of  the  1967  law  outlawing  age 
discrimination  In  employment.  It  urged 
training  programs  for  older  employees  and  a 
community  service  employment  law  provid- 
ing funds  for  psLTt-time  employment  jobless 
persons  55  and  older  on  useful  work  with 
community  service  agencies. 

It  also  asked  for  programs  to  minimize 
the  ever-Increasing  Impact  of  bousing  costs 
on  older  persons,  both  home  owners  and 
renters. 

The  committee  urged  a  task  force  to  study 
the  feasibility  of  providing  Federal  assist- 
ance to  states  that  grant  property  tax  re- 
lief to  elderly  homeowners. 

It  also  called  on  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion to  spend  the  money  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  the  Sec.  202  hovislng  program. 
This  Is  the  program  that  assists  non-profit 
organizations  like  trade  unions  and  churches. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDmO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CAMBODIA— LETTER  AND  SPIRIT 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  an  editorial  column 
by  Ernest  B.  Fur&\irson  in  the  Febru- 
ary 2,  Baltimore  Sun,  entitled  "Letter 
and  'Spirit'  About  Cambodia."  I  think 
it  very  appropriate  considering  the  pres- 
ent move  of  the  South  Vietnamese  to  cut 
the  enemy  supply  trail  along  the  Laotism 
borderlands. 

First,  Mr.  Purgurson  describes  the 
Nixon  Vietnam  program: 

Tbe  greatest  concrete  accomplishment  of 
this  administration  Is  Its  large-scale  with- 
drawal of  American  forces  from  southeast 
Asia  In  a  phased,  responsible  way. 

And  he  states  very  bluntly  his  estimate 
of  those  opposing  the  Nixon  program: 

Outside  the  combat  activities  of  the  enemy 
himself,  the  greatest  threat  to  continuation 
of  that  orderly  withdrawal  comee  from  poli- 
ticians on  Capitol  Hill  who  would  tighten 
restrictions  on  United  States  action  there 
to  the  point  at  which  only  a  pellmell.  un- 
protected bugout  would  be  poeslble. 

Then  Mr.  Furgurson  very  effectively 
rebuts  the  charge  that  the  "spirit"  ol 
the  restrictive  amendment — the  so- 
called  Cooper-Church  amendment — at- 
tached to  the  1970  foreign  military  aid 
supplement,  is  being  violated  by  the 
Nixon  administration  in  Cambodia.  He 
points  out  that  the  amendment  itself 
was  accepted  by  Congress  after  being 
carefully  worded  to  cover  only  land  in- 
cursions, that  even  then  it  was  only 
agreed  to  as  part  of  a  conference  report, 
and  finally  that  the  Defense  and  State 
Departments  have  scrupulously  observed 
the  letter  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

LrrTKK  AND    'SpnuT"  AaouT  Cambodia 
(By  Ernest  B.  Furgurson) 

Wa«hinoton. — The  greatest  concrete 
accomplishment  of  this  administration  Is 
Us  large-scale  withdrawal  of  American 
forces  from  Southeast  Asia  In  a  phased, 
resfmnslble  way. 

Outside  the  combat  activities  of  the  enemy 
himself,  the  greatest  threat  to  continuation 
of  that  orderly  withdrawal  comes  from  p<^l- 
tlclana  on  Capitol  Hill  who  would  tighten 
restrictions  on  United  States  action  there 
to  the  point  at  which  only  a  pellmell.  un- 
protected bugout  would  be  possible. 

In  the  hysteria  following  the  President's 
decision  to  send  American  troops  Into 
Cambodia  last  spring,  the  legislative  branch 
asserted  Itself  to  insure  that  he  would  not 
do  It  again.  When  It  eventually  became  law. 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment  was  an 
Important   symboUo   action,   Um   first    time 


Congress  had  used  Its  power  over  the  mili- 
tary budget  to  draw  geographical  limits  on 
a  war  already  under  way. 

But  It  was  by  no  means  a  unanimous 
congressional  decision,  and  In  the  debating 
and  dealing  process  very  clear  limits  were 
drawn  on  the  limitations  themselves. 

Unsatisfied  with  the  fact  that  the  restric- 
tions Congress  passed  are  being  observed  by 
the  military  disappointed  legislators  who 
could  not  push  through  their  exact  desired 
language  now  complain  that  the  administra- 
tion Is  violating  the  "spirit"  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

This  comes  from  Democratic  aspirants, 
who  are  contesting  with  typewriters  and  blue 
pencils  to  see  who  can  make  the  most  points 
against  Mr.  Nl;:on,  and  from  some  who  have 
no  foreseeable  chance  at  the  presidency,  such 
as  Frank  Church  of  Idaho,  a  co-author  of  the 
amendment. 

With  commendable  patience.  Secretaries 
Melvln  Laird  and  William  Rogers  went  up  to 
explain  recent  operations  by  American 
planes  and  helicopters  In  and  over  Cambodia. 
They  convinced  some  of  the  earlier  com- 
plainants. Including  the  other  co-author  of 
the  amendment,  John  Sherman  Cooper  of 
Kentucky.  But  not  Church. 

They  had  to  be  patient,  because  they 
have  to  keep  coming  back  to  the  Hill  for 
more  money.  But  Representative  8«m 
Stratton  of  New  York  Is  not  In  their  position, 
and  his  response  to  the  outcry  about  the 
"spirit"   of   the  law   rang   loudest. 

"Where  do  we  get  all  this  talk  about 
•spirit"  anyway?"  he  asked  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  "TMs  amendment  was  never 
really  passed  by  Congreas  In  the  normal 
course :  It  was  slipped  through  In  the  closing 
days  of  the  last  Congress  In  a  conference 
committee  as,  frankly,  a  ransom  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  their  approval  of  the  supplemental 
foreign   aid   appropriations   for  Cambodia. 

"The  House  never  really  debated  Oooper- 
Church.  We  never  explored  the  full  Impli- 
cations of  It,  let  alone  the  'spirit'  of  It.  And 
the  only  time  the  House  acttially  voted  on 
Cooper-Church,  last  spring,  we  voted  against 
It.  Last  December's  acceptance  was  strictly 
a  shotgun  wedding,  and  so  we  are  committed 
only  to  the  actual  letter  of  that  amendment, 
and  not  to  any  broad  implications  which 
somebody  might  tblnk  are  Involved,  but 
which  never  became  any  part  of  the  legis- 
lative history 

"And  the  letter  of  Cooper-Church  la  very 
simple:  no  American  ground  troops  or  mili- 
tary advisers  In  Cambodia.  And  the  pro- 
vision Is  being  scrupulously  adhered  to.  .  .  ." 

That  covers  It.  It  doesn't  silence  those 
complaining,  for  they  have  their  motives.  One 
of  those  motives  may  be  to  raise  so  much 
ruckus  In  advance  of  a  violation  of  the 
amendment  that  the  administration  will 
be  doubly  sure  not  to  risk  a  transgression. 
If  In  thus  sounding  the  alarm  they  stuck 
Co  statements  of  fact,  that  effort  could  not 
be  faulted 

But  a  great  deal  of  fact-stretching  was 
ventured  In  this  most  recent  flareup  of  the 
debate  over  Cambodian  Involvement.  For 
example,  the  line  of  argument  that  using 
helicopters  for  fire  support  and  resupply  of 
South  Vietnamese  troope  working  with  the 
Cambodian  army  really  does  break  the  con- 
gressional Injunction  against  employment  of 
"United  States  ground  combat  troops,"  In 
the  specific  words  of  Cooper-Church. 

How?  Well,  helicopters  work  closely  with 
the  Infantry,  and  fly  low  over  the  treetops, 
arid  use  small-caliber  direct  fire  weapons, 
and  thus  they  have  to  be  counted  as  ground 
forces  Instead  of  air  support.  Besides,  they 
.o'e  mostly  Army  or  Marine  Corps  aircraft, 
not  Air  Pjrce 

The  most  biting  reply  to  that  line  of  rea- 
soning niight  be  just  to  laugh  But  If  the 
complainants  cling  to  it.  the  chopper  pUot.s 
could  easily  hover  their  aircraft  2  feet  above 
the   ground   when    loading   and    unloading, 


never  making  contact  with  Cambodian  soil. 
How  could  they  be  classified  ground  combat 
forces  then? 

Meanwhile.  If  a  majority  of  Congress  wants 
(Jambodla  to  collapse  and  to  open  up  the 
entire  western  flank  of  South  Vietnam  while 
good  faith  efforts  at  American  withdrawal 
continue,  then  It  can  pass  a  new  law  pro- 
hibiting United  States  overflights  of  Cam- 
bodian sou  at  any  altitude.  But  let  It  be 
stated  In  the  letter  of  the  law,  not  In  some 
nebulous  "spirit"  that  exists  only  In  the 
mind   of  the   complainant. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OP 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  to- 
morrow, following  the  remarks  by  the 
able  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Auem), 
for  which  an  order  for  recognition  al- 
ready has  been  entered,  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with 
statements  tliereln  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
veeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS     FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore  the   Senate   the   following   letters, 
which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 
PmopoeiD    OxKCkAL    Rbvknt;v    Shakinq   Act 
OF  1971 

A  communication  from  the  President  at 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  restore  balance  in  the 
Federal  system  of  government  In  the  United 
States:  to  provide  both  the  flexibility  and 
resources  Tor  State  and  local  government  offi- 
cials to  exerdae  leadership  In  solving  their 
own  problems;  to  achieve  a  better  allocation 
of  total  public  resources;  and  to  provide  for 
the  sharing  with  SUte  and  local  governments 
of  a  portion  of  the  tax  revenue  received  by 
the  United  States  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers): to  the  Commlttefl  on  Finance. 
RcpoBT  or  Selective  iicKViCE  Ststem 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  National  Head- 
quarters, Selective  Service  System,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  Selective  Service,  for  the  period  Jan- 
uary 1.  1970.  to  June  30,  1970  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 
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repobt  or  Omcx  or  State  Technical 
Skb  vices 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  of  the  activities  of  the  Office  of  State 
Technical  Services,  for  fiscal  year  1970  (with 
an  accompanjrlng  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

Report  or  the  Comptsolixb  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  use  and  operating  costs 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  high 
energy  accelerators,  dated  February  8,  1971 
(With  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 


PETITIONS 


Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  copies  of :  a  Joint 
resolution  memoralMng  Congress  to  pro- 
vide for  Intergovemment  sharing  of  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  revenue  and  a  Joint  res- 
olution protesting  the  possible  closure  of 
public  health  service  clinic  at  Portland 
adopted  by  the  Maine  State  Legislature 
be  printed  in  the  Record  and  accorded 
appropriate  consideration  and  action. 

I  make  this  request  In  behalf  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskiz) 
and  myself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint  res- 
olutions were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  and  appropriately  referred,  as 
follows : 

To  the  Committee  on  Finance : 
"Joint  RxsoLtmoN  Memorializno  Congress 

To  Pboviox  roB  Intergovernmental  Shab- 

mo  or  Federal  Income  Tax  Reventte 

"We,  your  Memortallsta,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Maine  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifth  Leg- 
islative Session  assembled,  most  respectfully 
present  and  petition  your  Honorable  Body 
as  follows : 

"Whereas,  a  resolution  of  our  nation's 
myriad  and  diverse  problenis  Is  contingent 
upon  a  viable  partnership  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  strengthened  State 
CJovernments;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Federal  Government,  by  its 
extensive  reliance  on  the  graduated  Income 
tax  as  a  revenue  source,  has  virtually  pre- 
empted the  use  of  this  source  from  state  and 
local  governments,  thereby  creating  a  dls- 
aWing  fiscal  Imbalance  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  state  and  local  govern- 
ments; and 

"Whereas,  Increasing  demands  upon  state 
and  local  governments  for  essential  public 
services  have  compelled  the  states  to  rely 
heavily  on  highly  regressive  and  Inelastic 
consumer  taxes  and  property  taxes;  and 

"Whereas,  federal  revenues  based  predomi- 
nantly on  Income  taxes  Increase  significantly 
fister  than  economic  growth,  while  state  and 
local  revenues  based  heavily  on  sales  and 
property  taxes  do  not  keep  pace  with  eco- 
nomic growth;  and 

"Whereas,  the  fiscal  crisis  at  state  and 
local  levels  has  become  the  overriding  prob- 
lem of  Intergovernmental  relations  and  of 
continuing  a  viable  federal  system;  and 

"Whereas,  the  evident  soluUon  to  this 
problem  Is  a  meaningful  sharing  of  federal 
Income  tax  resources;  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  Congress,  de- 
spite the  Immediate  and  imperative  need 
therefor,  has  faUed  to  enact  acceptable  rev- 
enue sharing  legislation;  now,  therefore 
be  It 

Retolvtd,  That  we,  your  Memorialists,  rec- 
ommend and  urge  that  the  Congress  of  the 
united  States  give  Immediate  and  favorable 
consideration  to  Intergovernmental  nhftiing 


of  Federal  Income  Tax  Revenue;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  Memorial, 
duly  authenticated  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
members  of  the  said  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  from  this  State." 

To  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
WeUare: 

"Joint  Resolution  Protestinc  the  Possiblk 
Clobitre  or  Public  Health  Service  Clinic 
at  Portland 

"We,  your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Maine  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifth  Legis- 
lative Session  assembled,  most  respectfully 
present  and  petition  the  United  States  Con- 
gress as  follows: 

"Whereas,  the  planned  closure  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  CUnlc  In  Portland  would 
affect  some  20,000  area  service  patients  on  a 
yearly  basis;  and 

"Whereas,  the  need  for  better  medical  care 
is  such  a  vital  concern  and  the  closing  of 
said  clinic  could  only  add  greatly  to  the  pub- 
lic and  private  clinics  available;  and 

"Whereas,  this  climc  in  Portland  is  the 
only  one  of  Its  type  In  Maine  serving  service 
people  and  their  dependents;  and 

"Whereas,  the  closure  of  the  said  clinic 
win  render  undue  medical  hardship  to  our 
Maine  service  people  and  their  dependents, 
in  seeking  care  and  badly  needed  medical 
attention;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  Th»t  We,  your  Memorialists,  do 
protest  the  closure  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Clinic  at  Portland  and  request  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  to  reconsider  such  a  move  to 
close  said  clinic  because  of  its  vital  program; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Members  of  the  United 
States  Congress  from  the  State  of  Maine  are 
hereby  urgently  requested  to  use  ever  possi- 
ble means  to  cause  the  possible  decision  to 
cloee  said  clinic  to  be  reversed;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  Resolution, 
duly  authenticated  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Congress  from  the 
State  of  Maine  and  to  the  Director  of  the 
Bvu-eau  of  the  Budget,  Washington,  D.C." 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIOHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S.  531.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  to  receive  the  fee  of 
$2  for  execution  of  an  application  for  a 
passport   (Rept.  No.  92-2). 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs, 
without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  19.  Resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business;  referred  to  the  Committee 
on   Rules   and   Administration. 

S.  Res.  29.  Resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  for  In- 
quiries and  Investigations;  referred  to  the 
Committee    on    Rules    and   Administration. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  In  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  and 
treaties  were  submitted: 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs: 

Thomas  S.  Kleppe,  of  North  Dakota,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Executive  K,  91st  Congress,  2d  session,  the 
Treaty  of  Cooperation  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  United  Mexican 
States  providing  for  the  recovery  and  return 
of  stolen  archeologlcal.  historical,  and  cul- 
ttiral  properties,  signed  at  Mexico  City  on 
July  17.  1970,  without  reservation  (Executive 
Rept.  No.  92-1). 

By  Mr.  FULBRIOHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

George  Bush,  of  Texas,  to  be  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  United  Nations  with  the  rank  and  status 
of  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary, and  the  representative  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  In  the  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations;  and 

Kenneth  Franzhelm  n,  of  Texas,  now  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  New  Zea- 
land, to  serve  concurrently  and  without  ad- 
ditional compensation  as  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Western  Samoa. 

Executive  L,  91st  Congress,  2d  session,  the 
Convention  signed  at  Managua  on  July  14, 
1970,  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  for  the  Ter- 
mination of  the  Convention  Respecting  a 
Nioaraguan  Canal  Route,  signed  at  Wash- 
ington on  Augtist  5,  1914,  without  reserva- 
tion   (Executive  Rept.   No.  92-2);    and 

Executive  N,  9l6t  Congress,  2d  session,  the 
Treaty  on  Extradition  Between  the  United 
States  and  Spain,  signed  at  Madrid  on  May 
29,  1970,  without  reservation  (Executive 
Rept.  No.  92-3). 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  Joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Allen, 
Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Bellmon, 
Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Bogos,  Mr.  Brock, 
Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr. 
Cotton,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Dominick,  Mr. 
Ehvin,  Mr.  Fanntn,  Mr.  GoLOWATnt, 
Mr.  GRxrriN,  Mr.  GtrRNET,  Mr.  Han- 
sen, Mr.  HoLLiNos,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr. 
jAvrrs,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Pack  wood, 
Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Perot,  Mr.  Proutt, 
Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Saxbe,  Mr.  Schweiker, 
Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Tatt, 
Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Tower,  and  Mr. 
Weicker)  : 
S.  680.  A   bill   to   restore   balance   in   the 
Federal  system  of  government  In  the  United 
States;    to  provide   both  the  flexibility  and 
resources   for   State   and    local   government 
officials  to  exercise  leadership  in  solving  their 
own  problems;  to  achieve  a  better  allocation 
of  total  public  resources;  and  to  provide  for 
the  sharing  with  State  and  local  governments 
of  a  portion  of  the  tax  revenue  received  by 
the   United   States;    to   the   Committee   on 
Finance. 

(Tlie  remarks  of  Mr.  Baker  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  bill  apptear  earlier  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BELLMON: 
S.  681.  A  bill  to  establish  environmental 
laboratories  within  the  States,  regions,  and 
Nation  pursuant  to  policies  and  goals  estab- 
lished m  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 
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(The  remarks  of  Mr.  BnxMow   when  he 
Introduced    the    bill    appear    earlier    In    the 
RBCoao  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
8.  682.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  permit  an  individual  to  re- 
ceive retroactive  payment*  of  benefits  there- 
under if  such  individual  was  without  fault 
in   falUng   to   make  timely   appUcatlon   for 
such  beneflU;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By   Mr.   MONDALE    (for   hlnuelf,   Mr 
Bath.    Mr.    BaooKX.   Mr.    Cask.    Mr. 
Cbanbton.   Mr.   Oeavki,,  Mr.   HAmaia. 
Mr.    HtrcKxa.    Idr.    HuxnnxT,    Mr. 
iNOtJT*.  Mr.  Kknhxdt,  Mr.  McOov- 
QM    tiz.  MoNTOTA.  Mr.  Mttbkb.  Mr. 
RmcoiT.    Mr.    Hattvoj),    Mr.    Ran- 
DOLra.  and  Mr.  Tunnxt)  : 
S.  683.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  assistance 
for  the  eetablUhment   and   maintenance  of 
■table,  quality,  Inte^ated  education  In  ele- 
mentary   and    secondary    schools    to    assist 
BCho<ri  districts  to  overcome  the  adverse  edu- 
cational effects  of  minority  group  isolaUon. 
and  for  other  purpoeee;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mondalc  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Recced 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 
8.  684.  A  bill  to  supplement  the  Act  of 
June  7.  1934  (43  Stat.  663):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

8.  686.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fur  Seal  Act 
of  1866  by  prohibiting  the  clubbing  of  seals 
after  July  1.  1973,  the  taking  of  seal  pujw, 
and  the  taking  of  female  seals  on  the  Prlbllof 
Tffiitnrtii  or  on  any  other  land  and  water 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  SUtee; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Packwood  when  he 
introduced  the  blUs  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

BxAU.)  : 

S.  686.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  II  of  the  Social 

Security   Act   to  provide  a  special   rule   for 

determining  Insured  status,  for  purposes  of 

entitlement  to  disability  insurance  benefits, 

of  Individuals  whose  disability  is  attributable 

directly  or  indirectly  to  meningioma  or  other 

brain  tumor;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BOOOS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bath. 

Mr.    HAmau,    Mr    Javtts,    Mr.    Kxn- 

NSDT,  Mr    MusKn,  Mr.  ScHwnxxa. 

and  Mr.  Scorr) : 

S.  687.  A  bill  to  authorize  financial  assist- 


ance for  Opportunities  Industrialization 
Centers;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
PubUo  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bocca  when  he  intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  below  under  the  ap- 
propriate heading.) 

By  Mr.  TOWER: 

S.  688.  A  blU  to  eaUbllsh  the  Amistad  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  In  the  State  of  Texas: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Town  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  api>ear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  TUNNKT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
CaANSTON) : 

S.  689.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Channel  Is- 
lands National  Park.  In  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Tvnirrr  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  below  under  the  ap- 
propriate heading.) 

By  Mr.  OHXFFIN : 

8.  690.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Ida  Kunst- 
nronn  Wkldemar  F.  Kunstmann,  and  Anne- 
liese  R.  Kunstmann;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD; 

S.J.  Res.  30.  Joint  resolution  to  place  the 
question  of  approval  of  dimethyl  rulfoxide 
(DM80)  for  human  use  as  a  prescription 
drug  before  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hattixu)  when  he  in- 
troduced the  Joint  resolution  appear  below 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 

S  J.  Res.  31.  Joint  resolution  extending  the 
date  for  transmission  to  the  Oongreaa  of  the 
Report  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee: 
considered  and  passed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  PaoxMiaa  when  he  In- 
troduced the  Joint  resolution  appear  later 
in  the  Rscou  under  the  appropriate  head- 
ing.) 


S.  684— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  INCREASE  THE  AUTHORIZA- 
TION OF  THE  FEDERAL  CONTRI- 
BUTION IN  COOPERATIVE  FOREST 
FIRE  CONTROL 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
Introducing  legislation  today  to  amend 


the  Clarke-McNary  Act  of  Jime  7,  1924. 
to  increase  the  authorization  of  the  Fed- 
eral contribution  in  cooperative  forest 
fire  control  to  $40  million. 

Forest  flre  control  is  a  cooperative 
enterprise  in  which  States  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  work  together  to  reduce 
wildfires  on  State  and  private  forest  and 
nonforested  watershed  lands.  Single  for- 
est fires  that  burned  3.000.000  acres  were 
not  uncommon  in  the  late  1800's  and 
early  1900s.  By  State-Federal  coopera- 
tive efforts  large  fires  now  comprise  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
fires  annually  and  seldom  exceed  50,000 
acres  in  size.  However,  these  fires  cause 
the  bulk  of  the  losses  sustained  by  our 
natural  resources  and  improvements  and 
continue  to  challenge  fire  organizations. 

People  are  now  building  homes  in  for- 
ested areas  which  were  considered  re- 
mote only  a  few  years  ago.  There  is  vastly 
increased  recreation  use  of  these  lands. 
The  increased  flre  danger  caused  by  this 
greater  use,  the  Increased  values  of  the 
resources,  and  a  greatly  increased  cost  of 
protection  all  point  up  the  need  for  an 
increase  in  funds  used  for  flre  protection. 

Passage  of  the  Weeks  law  in  1911  start- 
ed Federal  cooperation  with  the  States 
in  forest  fire  control.  An  expanded  pro- 
gram for  flre  control  on  forest  and  non- 
forested  watersheds  was  made  possible 
by  section  2  of  the  Clarke-McNary  Act 
of  1924.  In  1924  there  were  33  States  co- 
operating in  the  program.  Today  all  50 
States  have  active  cooperative  fire  con- 
trol organizations. 

Federal  expenditures  have  Increased 
from  $360,000  in  1924  to  $16.5  million  in 
flscal  year  1970.  During  this  same  46 
years  State  expenditures  have  increased 
from  about  $1.9  million  to  over  $97 
million.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  inserted  in  the  Record 
a  table  showing  the  most  current  Federal 
allotment  to  each  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcors, 
as  follows: 


PRaiMINARY  ALLOTMENTS-FISCAL  YEAR  1971,  FEDERAL  ALLOTMENTS  TO  STATES  FOR  FOREST  FIRE  COOPERATION  UNDER  SEC.  2.  CLARKE-McNARV  LAW.  ACT  OF  JUNE  7.  1924 

(43  STAT.  653).  AUGUST  1970 

|50SUtss| 


Allotmants  based  on  rt(ul«r  lonnuli  coinputation 


Portion  of  allotnient  based  on 
cost  of  pratKtion  (1965 
•stimates) 


State 
(1) 


Estimattd 
cost  of  pro- 
tection 
(M  dollars) 


(2) 


Regular 

allotmonts 

.1289387  of 

col.  2 

(3) 


Portion  of  allotment  based  on 
eipenditures 


Average  State 
and  private 

expenditures. 

fiscal  yeais 

1967-69 


(«) 


Extra 
allotment 

(5) 


Total  Federal 
allotments  to 
States  based 
on  regular 
formula  (col. 
3  plus  col.  5, 
dollars) 


Allotments  based  on  percent 
each  State  received  ol  fiscal 
year  1969  allotments 

Allotment  of 
fiscal  year 
1971  appro- 
priation 
increase 
using  col.  7 
percentages 


(6) 


Percent  eacli 

State  received 

ol  total  fiscal 

veer  1969 

allotments 

(percent) 

(7) 


(«) 


Grand  total 

fiscal  year 

1969  Federal 

allotments  to 

SUtes  (col.  6 

plus  col.  8. 

dollars) 

(9) 


Idaho 

Montana 

North  Dakota 

Total  R-1. 

Colorado 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

South  Dakota 

Wyoming 

Totai  R-^. 

Ariiona 

New  Mexico 

Total  R-3. 


Jl,  177 

691 

54 


$151,761 

89,097 

6,963 


»1, 024. 922 

507, 733 

12,166 


S128.612 
66,346 
13,310 


$280,373 
155.443 
1  20. 273 


1.71 
1.17 
0.16 


$33,345 

22,815 

3,120 


$313,718 
178.258 
a  393 


l.«22 


247.  S21         1.544,821 


208,268 


456.089 


3.04 


58.280 


515,369 


OS 

777 
79 
434 
S34 


81,876 
100,185 
93,867 
55,959 
81.747 


338.085 
513,460 
311,908 
100.580 
95,915 


3.201 


413.634         l,3S9,9a 


41,788 

65.559 

35.563 

7,278 

2.311 

152.499 


123,664 
165, 744 
129,430 
63, 237 

84,058 

566,133 


0.87 
1.17 
0.90 
0.39 
0.51 


16.965 

22,815 

17,550 

7.605 

9,945 


3.84 


61 
349 


7,865 
45,000 


29,442 
154,065 


410 


52.865 


183.507 


38.185 
22.627 

60,812 


■46.050 
> 67. 627 


0.36 
0.53 


74,880 

7,020 
10.335 


113,677 


0.89 


17.355 


140.629 

188.559 

146.980 

70,842 

94,003 

"mTou 

53.070 
77,962 

'l3rM2 
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401.773 

24.886,884 

618. 172 

1,019.945 

7.97 

155. 415 

1,175,360 

229.511 
226.029 

3,849,512 
3,711.028 

274, 177 
281,841 

503.688 
'507.870 

3.86 
3.97 

75.270 
77.415 

578.958 
5(5,285 

Ailotmeots  baaed  on  reguler  fomula  computation  Allotments  based  on  percent 

each  State  received  of  fiscal 

Portion  of  allotment  based  on  year  1969  anotmonu 

cost   ol    protection   (1965    (»ortion  of  allotment  based  on ■ 

estimates)                                        expenditures  Total  Federal  Anotment  of  Crand  total 

allotmentsto     Percsnteach  fiscal  year  fiscal  veer 

Average  State  SUtas  based   State  received  1971  a^ro-  1569  Federal 

Estimated             Regular       and  private  on  regular     of  total  fiscal  priation       allotments  to 

cost  of  pro-         allotments    expenditeres  formula  (ool.          year  1969  increase      SUtet(cal.  6 

tection       .1289387  ot        fiscal  years                Extra  3  plus  eel.  5,         allotments  using  col.  7  plus  col.  8 

(M  dollars)               col.  2            1967-69          allotment  dollan)          (percent)  percenUfes  dollars) 

(,)                                                                                                             (2)                    (3)                    (4)                    (5)  (6)                   (7)  (8)  (9) 

Z~Z                                                                         $755           $97,348          $432,267            $54,057  $151,405               $0.95  $18,525  $168,130 

^V*r 559              72.077            296,755              36,646  108,723                 0.70  13,650  122.373 

UWI.>  — --  —  ......-_..--.--...-----------  —  ------------------- ^ ^^ ^ — ^^ 

T„^,  R^  1.314            169,425             729,022              90, 703            260, 128 1.65  32.175  292,303 

,ji,„„,                                                                                                         OoI            386,945       24,823,673            583.893  '970.838       '         7.58  147.810  1,118,648 

SliiJS  v.-V.v;.\'."-:y-/.y.iiir.:'.::::::::r.::::::i:"."".:'.:.:.:         iw       \im       63.221       34.279  '49.107        0.39  7.605  55,712 

Total  R  5  3.116 

Orepn }.W 

Wailiington ^•J}^_ 

lo„IR4      3.533            455.540         7.560.540             556,018  1,011,558                 7.83  152.686  1  164.243 

.,^_.                                                                                                        ^UX'          222,548         1.549,876             187,088  '409,636                 3.20  62.400  472^036 

^•^i 1671            215,457         1.432.308            190,188  !405,645                 3.17  61,815  467,460 

*™*?* 1,901             245,112         5,220.38b            297.776  =542,888                 4.24  82,680  625,568 

"*S1: 1,868            240.857         4,851,511             333,614  -574,471                  4.49  87,555  662,026 

g*ISi,V 1.355             174,712         1,029,427             126,205  300.917                  2.21  43,095  344,012 

T^SS^ 1,703            219,583         2,653.988            255.564  475,147                  3.55  69,225  544,372 

i**^*-- 1,741             224.482         1,956,877            234,375  >458,857                  158  69.810  528,667 

il^r'Sr^liM 1.817            234,282         2.699,714            256.576  490,858                  3.79  73,905  564.763 

^2L:^.       1211             156.  l*i            303.493              24.033  180,178                  1.32  25.740  205.918 

SlT^^Li^ 1.658            213.780         2.049,934            222,548  436,328                 3.17  61.815  498.143 

5*™lh*'°""* 1572            202,692         2,374,190            243.260  445,952                  3.36  65.520  511.472 

;';"f"** 1,249             161.044         1,077,772            171.368  >  332,412                 2.60  50.700  383,112 

vfrSi«''i".I-l""""------"----"-'-------------------'-"                            '-'^            ^"•*'         1.772,615           200,564  413.829                3.12  60.840  474.669 

Total  SA(S»Pn 21.126         2,723,959       28,972.090         2.743,159  5,467,118                41.80  815.100  6,282,218 

fj^.^tbt^                                                                                                 485             62,535            328.054             43,310  105,845                O.ss'  16,185  122,  olo 

'^ZSr <5                5,802              22.235              19,198  "25.000                 0.14  2,730  27.730 

Rf'^'" 473              60,988            267,785              33.729  94,717                 0.73  14,235  108,952 

"???: 329              42,421             179,772              32,241  =74,662                 0.58  11,310  85.972 

\ZV* 156              20,114              84,848              33.717  s  53,831                  0.42  8,190  62,021 

L"*?.-  1.410            181,804         1,422.389            201,223  i383,027                 2.99  58,305  441,332 

2?^.:. 708              91,289            751,635            100,841  192,130                  1.27  24,765  216,895 

Mt^iiuitii 704              90,773            458,633              98,626  '189,399                  1.48  28,860  218,259 

Mli^„        1.678            216.359         2.375,227            266,322  '482,681                 3,77  73.515  556,196 

2„JJJi,  1,349             173,938            948,214             135,810  '309,748                 2.42  47,190  356,938 

SJ!?™ 1.481             190,958         1,512.027            178,213  369,171                 2.72  53,040  422.211 

3y,"-«ki;i 494              63,696            266,846              38,521  '102.217                   .80  15,600  117,817 

SlZli^      7M            103,022           759,610            100,353  203,375                1.38  26.910  230,285 

VIJ^ 1,368            176.388         1,845.471            209,513  385.901                 2.88  56.160  442,061 

aZ^       628             80.974           603,437             81,587  162.561                 1.14  22.230  184,791 

pZfvlvMHa 1.W3            152,535         1,728.527            202.424  '354,959                 2.77  54.015  408.974 

Morf7l2»d 201             26,561            228,422             32.924  59.485                  ,39  7,605  67.090 

Ver^Snt        iS              21146               95.688               38.383  '59,529                    .47  9,165  68,694 

wS?Viriirta m            113.208            510,900              69,188  '182,396                 1.42  27,690  210.086 

^i^»X^::::::::::::::::::":"::":::s""""""':""Ss.       i,643      211. 846     2.171.926      230,633      442.479 3.30  64.350  506.829 

Total  NA(S*PF) 16.181         2.086.357       16.561.646        2.146,756  4.233.113               31.90  622.050  4.855  163 

tMkt    _ 635              81.876            330,653              56.863          '138.739 1. 08  21. 060  159. 799 

United  States  of  America 5>.M5        6,633,250      82,129,121        6,633,250  13,266.500             lOaOO  1.95a000  15,216,500 

Fiom  total  C-M  2  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1971:  .,  „,  ^. 

Regional  and  W.O.  administration  and  InspocUoa itn  OOD 

Nabonwidefire  prevention  campaign ,.  ift  i?5; 

Allotted  to  States '^-^iSilS 

Available  for  condltiona)  distribution "^*'" 

Total  hindaivailtMo  lor  cooperative  forest  Rre  control 16,469,000 


1  Reduced  to  J<  of  the  1965  estimate  of  basic  protection,  or  a  lesser  auount  vrhich  the  SUte  Factors;  Estimated  cost  tni  exMssexoeiiditures  were  adjusted  by  the  appl.cation  of  a  sliding 

cae  makh  scale  reduction  osing  a  enit  of  J300,0M.  The  first  $300,000  of  each  was  recognued  100  oercent; 

'States  which  would  have  received  a  greeter  reduction  if  the  314  percent  limitation  factor  had  the  second  90  percent;  the  third  80  percent;  and  so  on  to  10  percent  All  over  $3,000,000  was 

net  been  applied.  recognized  at  5  percent 


Mr.  PACKWCX)D.  Mr.  President,  Fed- 
eral participation  imder  the  CHarke-Mc- 
Nary  Act  is  authorized  up  to  50  percent 
of  the  total  cost.  Fiscal  year  1970  data 
show  the  Federal  share  to  be  14.5  per- 
cent while  the  State  share  Is  85.5  percent. 
Periodic  studies  are  made  to  determine 
the  cost  of  providing  adequate  fire  pro- 
tection. In  1949  the  study  showed  this 
cost  to  be  at  least  $40  mlllloii,  on  a  50-50 
matching  basis,  the  Federal  share  would 
be  $20  million.  Congress  approved  a  new 
authorization  level  of  $20  million  in  Oc- 
tober 1949.  The  most  recent  study  made 
In  1965  concluded  that  $123  million 
be  would  be  needed  to  provide  an  accept- 
able level  of  flre  protection.  At  today's 


prices  this  same  level  is  estimated  to  cost 
$138  million. 

The  Battelle  Memorial  Institute  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  made  a  study  in  1958 
which  determined  the  Federal  share  cf 
flre  control  costs  to  be  in  the  range  of  59 
to  40  percent  and  the  State  share  from 
41  to  60  percent.  In  1969,  a  study  made 
by  the  Southern  Forest  Resources 
Analysis  Committee  estimated  the  Fed- 
eral share  for  southern  flre  costs  should 
be  29  percent  of  the  total  fire  control 
costs.  Using  this  more  recent  information 
and  applying  it  to  the  $138  million  esti- 
mated program  costs  for  all  50  States,  the 
Federal  share  would  be  $40  million. 

Many  years  of  program  experience  has 


showTi  that  each  increase  In  Federal  ap- 
propriation has  resulted  in  an  increase 
in  State  expenditures.  Federal  funds 
stimulate  action  both  in  increased  State 
funds  and  in  placing  more  lands  under 
protection  and  providing  more  adequate 
protection  for  other  areas.  In  order  for 
the  forest  and  nonforested  watershed 
lands  in  the  Clarke-McNary  program  to 
make  their  optimum  contribution  to  the 
fulfillment  of  the  needs  of  a  growing 
population,  a  greater  Federal  effort  \& 
necessary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tu«- 
NXY).  The  bill  will  be  received  and  wp- 
proprlately  referred. 

The  bill  iS.  684)  to  supplement  the 
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act  of  June  7,  1924  (43  Stat.  653)  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Packwood,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

3.  685— INTRODUCTION  OP  HUMANE 
SEAL  PROTECTION  ACT  OP  1971 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  prohibit 
the  clubbing  of  seals  after  July  1.  1972, 
the  talcing  of  seal  pups,  and  the  taking  of 
female  seals  in  the  annual  hunt  on  the 
Pribilof  Islands. 

The  utilization  of  inhumane  seal  kill- 
ing has  i>een  the  subject  of  many,  many 
letters  to  me  from  conservationists 
across  the  Nation. 

Seal  clubbing  should,  along  with  the 
inhumane  practice  of  killing  female  seals 
and  seal  pups,  be  terminated  as  speedily 
as  possible.  The  purpose  of  my  bill  is  to 
end  thus  senseless  and  brutal  practice. 
This  practice  cannot  be  tolerated  in  a 
civUizeci  age. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
my  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tun- 
NZY).  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Recoild. 

The  bill  (S.  685)  to  amend  the  Fur 
Seal  Act  of  1966  by  prohibiting  the  club- 
bing of  seals  after  July  1,  1972,  the  taking 
of  seal  pups,  and  the  taking  of  female 
seals  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  or  on  any 
other  land  and  water  undei-  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Packwood,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  685 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thla 
Act  shall  b«  known  as  tbe  Humane  Seal 
Protection  Act  of  1971. 

SrcnoN  1.  Section  104  of  the  Pur  Seal 
Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (a)  thereof  tbe  following  new 
subsections  : 

"(b)  The  killing  of  seals  by  clubbing  shall 
be  prohibited  after  July  1.  1972. 

"(c)  The  taking  of  the  skin  of  any  seal 
under  one  year  of  age,  and  of  any  female 
seal,  shall  be  prohibited." 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  Act  shall  be  redesig- 
nated subsection  (d). 

Skc.  2.  Section  109(d)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "by  any  means,  except  after  July 
1.  1972.  by  clubbing.". 

Sbc.  3.  Section  404  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"Whoever  knowingly  transports  In  inter- 
state commerce,  or  knowingly  sells  subse- 
quent to  such  transportation,  any  pcuxkage 
containing  any  seftlskln,  or  any  product 
manufactured,  made,  or  processed.  In  whole 
or  In  pttrf,  from  such  sealskin,  which  has 
been  taken  In  violation  of  any  provision  of 
this  Act  sh^l  be  fined  not  more  than  82,000, 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both,  and  the  gross  revenue  derived  from  any 
such  sale  of  any  such  illegally  taken  skin 
shall  be  confiscated  by  the  Secretary  of  tbe 
Interior  and  deposited  Into  the  Pribilof  Is- 
land fund  In  the  Treaaury." 


Sxc.  4.  Section  405  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tbe  following: 

"The  Secretary  shall  initiate  or  contract 
for  research  on  alternative  means  of  killing 
seals,  with  the  end  of  replacing  the  currently 
used  method  of  clubbing.  On  the  basis  oX 
such  research,  he  shall  determine  which  kill- 
ing technique  is  maximally  painless  to  the 
seals,  and  shall,  not  later  than  April  1,  1972, 
adopt  regulations  requiring  that  after  July 
1,  1972,  such  technique  be  the  only  permis- 
sible method  of  kllUng  seals. 

"The  Secretary  shall,  moreover.  Initiate  or 
contract  for  research  on  shortening  the  seal 
drive  from  rookery  to  hauling  ground,  and 
on  minimizing  the  stress  upon  seals  during 
that  drive." 


S.  687— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
OPPORTUNITIES  INDUSTRIALIZA- 
TION   ASSISTANCE    ACT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  what  I  believe  may  be- 
come landmark  legislation  in  the  field  of 
manpower  training.  I  doubt  if  there  is  a 
Member  of  the  body  who  would  deny 
the  urgent  need  for  effective  manpower 
training  programs  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment, to  provide  the  poor  with  avenues 
to  success,  or  simply  to  guarantee  that 
every  man  will  know  the  fulfillment  of 
working  up  to  his  full  potential. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
would,  I  beUeve,  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  each  of  these  goals.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  comprehensive  Federal  sup- 
port for  a  job  training  program  of  un- 
precedented success — Opportunities  In- 
dustrialization Centers. 

I  sun  pleased  to  announce  that  I  am 
joined  in  sponsoring  this  legislation  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh),  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  *Mr.  Javits),  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harris)  ,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKix),  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER),  and  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 

SCOTT)  . 

The  first  Opportunities  Industrializa- 
tion Center  was  founded  7  years  ago 
in  Philadelphia  as  a  result  of  the  labors 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  Reverend  Doctor 
Leon  H.  Sullivan.  Since  then,  OIC's  have 
expanded  to  more  than  100  cities 
throughout  the  country. 

The  unique  nature  of  the  OIC  program 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  success  it 
has  enjoyed.  The  key  is  that  OIC's  are 
not  merely  job  training  enterprises.  They 
are  comprehensive  programs  which  begin 
with  pretraining  counseling  and  end  with 
job  placement  and  followup  at  regular 
intervals. 

AH  too  often  it  has  been  discovered 
that  manpower  training  programs  that 
lift  the  unskilled  from  their  urban  en- 
vironment for  intensive  job  training  some 
distance  away  have  not  succeeded  Often 
the  trainee  is  not  su£Qciently  motivated; 
or  he  feels  homesick  or  inadequate  to 
complete  the  program ;  or  he  does  not  see 
his  training  as  relating  to  a  particular 
Job.  The  OIC  approach  has  been  care- 
fully structured  to  avoid  these  pitfalls. 

For  example,  OIC's  are  located  where 


the  need  for  job  training  is  greatest— 
witliin  our  urban  centers.  The  trainee 
remains  with  his  family  and  friends  in 
his  own  neighborhood.  OIC's  prepare 
the  individual  for  actual  job  training  by 
means  of  a  prevocational  feeder  pro- 
gram. The  feeder  program  is  designed 
to  provide  him  Willi  basic  reading  and 
writing  skills,  to  improve  his  attitudes 
and  to  build  his  self -confidence — all  criti- 
cal  elements  for  a  successful  manpower 
program.  Following  completion  of  tbe 
feeder  program,  the  trainee  learns  a 
skill  which  is  in  demand  by  businesses  in 
the  area.  The  trainee  thus  has  a  realistic 
goal  for  which  to  strive.  Many  times  he  is 
guaranteed  employment  before  his  train- 
ing at  OIC  is  completed. 

Despite  inadequate  funding,  QIC's  have 
attained  a  record  of  unqualified  suc- 
cess. Of  trainees  completing  the  OIC 
course,  71.2  percent  have  been  placed  in 
jobs.  As  further  evidence  of  its  success- 
ful record  and  personalized  approach, 
OIC's  have  a  retention  rate  of  76  per- 
cent, the  highest  of  any  manpower  train- 
ing program  in  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  a  great 
pleasure  for  me  to  give  credit  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  this  impressive  rec- 
ord. Unfortimately,  that  is  not  the  case. 
The  total  Federal  investment  in  OIC's 
from  1964  to  1969  was  only  $45.9  million 
This  averages  little  more  than  $7.5  mil- 
lion per  year  in  an  annual  OIC  budget 
totaling  $25  miUion. 

Dollar  for  dollar  the  return  on  this 
investment  has  been  far  greater  than 
money  which  has  been  poured  into  man- 
power programs  run  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Cost  per  trainee  is  about  $1,500, 
which  is  about  a  third  of  what  many 
Federal  programs  cost. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  time  to 
strengthen  the  Federal  commitment  to 
this  proven  program.  The  bill  that  I  am 
introducing  today  would  authorize  $432 
million  for  OIC's  over  the  next  3 
years.  These  funds  would  permit  the  full 
operation  of  the  more  than  100  existing 
OIC's.  most  of  which  are  either  under- 
staffed or  offering  only  part  of  the  total 
OIC  program. 

In  addition,  this  bill  would  place  OIC's 
among  those  manpower  training  pro- 
grams for  which  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
is  directed  to  make  funds  available.  Pre- 
vious Federal  assistance  for  OIC's  has 
been  beset  with  the  problems  of  multi- 
agency  funding — separate  funding  cycles, 
multiple  applications,  and  bureaucratic 
delays.  OIC  support  currently  Is  admin- 
istered in  part  by  the  Department  of 
Labor,  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  This  legislation  would  make 
OIC  funding  exclusively  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

As  Members  of  this  body  may  recall, 
this  legislation  is  not  new.  I  introduced 
similar  legislation  last  year  which  was 
adopted  as  an  amendment  to  the  Em- 
ployment and  Manpower  Act  of  1970 
which  was  vetoed.  The  OIC  provision  of 
that  bill  was  not  a  cause  of  that  veto. 
It  was,  I  believe,  the  only  section  of  the 
bill  to  enjoy  near  unanimous  support  of 
the  Senate. 


Extensive  hearings  on  the  OIC  pro- 
eram  were  held  last  year  by  the  Employ- 
ment, Manpower,  and  Poverty  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee.  I  was  privileged  to 
testify  at  those  hearings  along  with  Dr. 
Sullivan  and  a  number  of  others. 

The  report  of  that  committee  bears 
out  the  consensus  of  all  who  participated 
in  those  hearings:  "The  facts  clearly 
seem  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  this 
is  an  unusually  successful  and  surpris- 
ingly low-cost  manpower  program,  solid- 
ly accepted  both  by  the  poverty  com- 
munity and  the  private  sector. 

It  is  ray  hope  that  by  introducing  com- 
prehensive OIC  funding  as  a  separate 
bill  today,  Federal  assistance  for  this 
outstanding  program  will  no  longer  be 
denied. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  this  bill  to  the 
desk  for  appropriate  reference  and  ask 
that  the  text  be  printed  in  the  Recohd 
at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Brock  > .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bUl  will  be  printed  in  the 

RICORD. 

The  bill  (S.  687)  to  authorize  financial 
assistance  for  Opportunities  Industrial- 
ization Centers,  introduced  by  Mr.  Boccs 
dot  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.    687 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Opportunities  In- 
dustrialization Assistance  Act". 

DEFINITIONS 

Sic.  2.  For  tbe  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
term— 

(1)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Labor;  and 

(2)  "State"  Includes  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

APPEOPKIATION   ATTTHORIZED 

Sic.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
Act,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jtme 
30, 1972,  $147,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  and  $185,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1974. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  unleaa  enacted  In  specific  limitation  of 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  any  funds 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act  which  are 
ixot  obligated  prior  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  such  funds  were  appropriated 
Shall  remain  available  for  obligation  during 
tbe  succeeding  fiscal  year,  and  any  funds 
obligated  in  any  fiscal  year  may  be  expended 
during  a  period  of  two  years  from  the  date  of 
obligation. 

PROGRAMS    AUTHORIZEO 

Sac.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  make  financial 
aaslstance  available  under  this  Act  for  the 
MUbUshment  and  operation  In  any  State  of 
"Opportunities  Industrialization  Centers"  de- 
signed to  provide  comprehensive  employ- 
ment services  and  Job  opportunities  for  low- 
Income  persons  who  are  unemployed  or  un- 
deremployed. Such  sw^lces  shall  Include  re- 
cralUnent,  counseling,  remediation,  voca- 
ttooal  training.  Job  development.  Job  place- 
n»Mit.  family  planning,  and  other  appro- 
priate services.  No  funds  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  any  program  under  this  section 
uale«  tbe  Secretary  determines  that  ade- 


quate provisions  are  made  to  assure  that  (1) 
residents  of  the  area  to  be  served  by  such 
program  are  involved  In  the  planning  and 
operation  of  such  center,  and  (2)  tbe  busi- 
ness community  in  the  area  to  be  served  by 
such  program  is  consulted  In  Ite  develop- 
ment and  operation.  The  Secretary  shall  give 
priority  to  any  program  authorized  under 
this  section  serving  residents  of  an  inner- 
city  area  with  substcmtlal  unemployment  ch' 
underemployment. 

EQtTITABLE    DISTEIBUTION    OF    ASSISTANCE 

Sbc.  5.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  cri- 
teria designed  to  achieve  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  assistance  among  the  States 
under  this  title.  In  developing  such  criteria 
as  are  appropriate  for  each  part,  he  shall 
coiLsider,  among  other  relevant  factors,  the 
ratios  of  population,  unemployment,  and  In- 
come levels. 

LXMITATIONS    ON    FEDERAL    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  6.  Federal  financial  assistance  to  any 
program  carried  out  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  coet 
of  such  program,  including  costs  of  eulmlnls- 
tration.  The  Secretary  may,  however,  approve 
assistance  in  excess  of  that  percentage  if  he 
determines,  pursuant  to  regulations  estab- 
lishing objective  criteria  for  such  determina- 
tions, that  this  is  necessary  in  furtherance  of 
the  objectives  of  this  Act.  Non-Federal  con- 
tributions may  be  In  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly 
evaluated.  Including  but  not  limited  to  plant, 
equipment,  and  services. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
regulations  to  assure  that  programs  assisted 
under  this  Act  have  adequate  Internal  ad- 
ministrative controls,  accounting  require- 
ments, personnel  standards,  evaluation  pro- 
cedures, availability  of  Inservice  training  and 
technical  assistance  programs,  and  other  pol- 
icies as  may  be  necessary  to  promote  the 
effective  use  of  funds  received  under  this 
Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  such  ad- 
ditional rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  bis  functions  under 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
utilize,  with  their  assent,  the  services  and 
facilities  of  Federal  agencies  without  reim- 
bursement, and  with  the  consent  of  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  ac- 
cept and  utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of 
the  agencies  of  such  State  or  subdivision 
without  reimbursement. 

REPORT 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  shall  transmit,  as  a 
part  of  the  annual  report  required  of  the 
E>epartment  of  Labor,  a  detailed  report  set- 
ting forth  the  activities  conducted  under  this 
Act,  including  Information  on  the  extent  to 
which  participants  in  such  activities  subse- 
quently secure  and  retain  employment. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BocGS)  as  a  cosponsor  of  legislation  to 
authorize  direct  Federal  funding  for  the 
Opportunities  Industrialization  Centers. 

Under  the  proposed  bill  financial  as- 
.sistance  would  be  made  available  over 
the  next  3  years  in  the  amount  of 
$432  million  for  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  OIC's  to  provide  compre- 
hensive employment  services  and  job  op- 
Ewrtimities  for  low-income  f>ersons  who 
are  unemployed  or  underemployed.  Serv- 
ices of  the  program  would  include  re- 
cruitment, counseling,  remediation,  vo- 
cational trauiing,  job  development,  job 
placement,  family  planning  and  other 
related  services. 


Clearly,  the  capacity  to  obtain  and 
hold  a  good  job  is  considered  a  funda- 
mental test  of  true  participation  in 
American  society. 

With  the  present  unemployment  rate 
currently  at  6  percent,  and  nonwhite  un- 
employment hovering  around  9.5  percent, 
it  seems  particularly  appropriate  for  the 
Congress  to  act  swiftly  on  this  legislation. 
In  its  present  form  the  bill  will  signifi- 
cantly complement  the  Manpower  bill 
(S.  31)  introduced  earlier  this  session 
by  Senator  Nelson. 

Even  more  important  perhaps  than  un- 
employment is  the  related  problem  of  the 
imdesirable  kinds  of  jobs  available  to 
minority  groups.  Nonwhite  workers  are 
concentrated  in  the  lowest  skilled  and 
lowest  paying  occupations.  These  jobs 
often  involve  substandard  wages  instabil- 
ity, extremely  low  status  in  the  eyes  of 
both  the  employer  and  employee,  pro- 
vide little  or  no  opportunity  for  meaning- 
ful advancem(!nt,  and  unpleasant  or  ex- 
hausting duties.  Negro  males  in  particu- 
lar are  more  than  three  times  as  likely 
as  whites  to  t>e  in  unskilled  or  service 
jobs  which  pay  far  less  than  most. 

Thus  it  seems  that  the  upgrading  of 
nonwhite  workers  and  other  similarly 
disadvantaged  workers  to  help  make 
their  occupational  distribution  similar  to 
that  of  the  labor  force  as  a  whole  would 
have  an  immense  effect  on  the  nature  of 
Iheir  occupations. 

Instant  upgrading,  however,  does  not 
represent  a  practical  alternative  for  na- 
tional policy.  The  condition  of  the  pres- 
ent work  force  is  such  that  the  economy 
cannot  at  once  reduce  the  total  number 
of  low  status  jobs  it  now  contains,  or 
shift  large  numbers  of  people  in  upward 
occupations.  Therefore,  major  upgrad- 
ing in  the  employment  status  of  minor- 
ity and  other  disadvantaged  workers 
must  come  through  faster  relative  to  ex- 
pansion of  higher  level  Jobs  than  lower 
level  jobs,  improvement  in  the  skills  of 
these  worker.^  so  that  they  can  obtain  a 
large  proportion  of  the  added  better  jobs, 
and  a  drastic  reduction  in  discriminatory 
hiring  and  promotional  practices. 

A  great  deal  of  the  training  to  improve 
the  skill  levels  of  disadvantaged  workers 
can  be  handled  by  private  nonprofit 
community  based  organizations.  This  it 
appears,  is  in  keeping  with  the  policies 
of  the  present  and  previous  administra- 
tions to  stimulate  local  and  private  ini- 
tiative, and  to  get  people  affected  by 
poverty  involved  in  the  process  of  better- 
ing their  living  and  working  conditions. 

Perhaps  no  program  has  contributed 
more  to  this  philosophy  than  OIC.  That 
is  why  I  join  in  cosponsoring  the  OIC 
bill  and  urge  its  earliest  passage  by  the 
Congress. 


S.  688— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  ESTABLISH  THE  AMISTAD 
NATIONAL      RECREATION      AREA, 

TEXAS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today  a  measure  to  establish  the 
Amistad  National  Recreational  Area  in 
the  State  of  Texas  along  its  border  with 
the  Republic  of  Mexico.  The  establish- 
ment of  this  area  will  be  a  fitting  monu- 
ment to  the  great  deeds  of  the  Amistad 
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Treaty  with  Mexico  and  will  further  the 
porpoaes  for  which  the  treaty  was  coc- 
amnmated:  Amistad — In  English  'frlend« 
ship" — Is  the  SUte  motto  of  Texas  and 
It  is  fitting  that  the  area  along  the  bor- 
der with  our  sister  Republic  should  be  so 
named. 

The  interests  of  our  Nation  In  further- 
ing its  most  unportant  relations  with  the 
Mexican  Republic  will  be  greatly  served 
by  approval  of  this  measure.  The  State 
of  Texas  suid  the  Nation  will  be  served 
by  the  preservation  for  recreation,  hunt- 
ing, and  camping  of  some  of  the  most 
ruggedly  beautiful  areas  remaining.  It  Ls 
certainly  my  hope  that  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Interior  will  give  quick 
approval  to  the  measure,  and  llkewtM 
the  entire  Senate,  so  that  the  acqiiisl- 
tion  of  the  site  may  be  started  and  the 
area  preaerved. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed  in 
the  RscoRD  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarics.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  *Mr. 
Bkock).  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jecuon.  the  bill  will  be  printed  In  the 

RXCORO. 

The  bill  >S.  688  >  to  establish  the 
Amlstad  National  Recreation  Area  in  the 
State  of  Texas,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Towra.  was  received,  read  tw-lce  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Tnmiiar  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  RscoRi).  as  follows: 

S.  688 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte 
of  Bepreaentattvea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  tn  Congreta  asaembUd,  Th*t.  Ln 
ordar  to  proTlde  for  public  outdoor  r«cr«a- 
aon  »"<<  use  and  enjoyment  of  that  portion 
of  tbe  Amlstsd  ReaerTolr  In  the  United 
State*  on  tbe  Rio  Orande.  Devils,  and  Peooe 
Hlvere  aiul  curroundliig  lands  in  the  Stat* 
of  Texas,  and  for  tbe  conaerratlon  of  scenic, 
tcHntlfl^.  historic,  and  other  valuea  contrib- 
uting to  public  enjoyment  of  such  lands  and 
waters,  there  U  established  the  Amlstad  Na- 
Uon&l  Recreation  Area  In  the  State  of  Texas. 
The  boundary  of  the  national  reereatlon  area 
shaa  be  that  generally  depicted  on  drawing 
numbered  RA-AMI-30013.  dated  April  1068. 
enUUed  "Propoeed  Amlstad  National  Recrea^ 
tlon  Area.  Texas,"  which  is  on  fUe  and  avail- 
able for  public  Inspection  In  the  oCOices  of 
the  NaUonal  Park  Service.  Department  of 
the  Interior.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  by  publication  of  notice  tn  tbe  Pederml 
BMlatv  m^^*  minor  adjustments  In  the 
hminitrr  exoapt  tliat  the  total  acreage  of 
tbe  area  may  not  be  increased  to  more  than 
a  total  of  sixty-five  thousand  aorea. 

Sac.  2.  (a)  Within  the  boundiu'y  of  tbe 
AmlTt«^  National  Recreation  Area  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  acquire  lands 
and  intereau  In  lands  by  donation,  purchase 
with  donated  or  appropriated  funds,  or  ex- 
change. Such  acquisitions  shall  be  in  addi- 
tion to  tbe  lands  and  interests  therein 
acqxUred  for  the  purposee  of  the  Amlstad 
Dean  and  Reservoir  as  contemplated  In  the 
treaty  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Mexico  regarding  tbe  utilization  of  tbe 
Colorado,  Tijuana,  and  RJo  Orande  Rivers, 
signed  at  Washington.  February  3.  1944  (59 
Stat.  1219)  deacrlbed  In  Minute  numbered 
207  adopted  June  19.  1968,  by  the  Inter- 
national Boundary  and  Water  Commission . 
United  State*  and  Mexico,  and  autbortxed  by 
the  Act  of  JiUy  7.  i960  (74  Stat.  360). 

(b)  In  exorcising  hla  authority  to  acquire 
property  by  exchange,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Int«rtcr  may  aocept  Utle  to  any  noo-Pederal 


property  within  the  Amlstad  NaUonal  Rec- 
reation Area,  and  in  exchange  therefor  be 
BiAy  convey  to  tbe  grantor  of  such  property 
any  federally  owned  property  under  his 
Jurisdiction  which  be  classifies  aa  suitable 
for  exchange  or  other  dlspoeal.  Tbe  values  of 
the  properties  no  exchanged  either  shall  be 
approximately  equal,  or  if  they  are  not 
approximately  equal  tbe  values  shall  be 
equalised  by  the  payment  of  cash  to  the 
grantor  or  to  the  Secretary  as  the  circum- 
stances require. 

(c)  The  Commlsaloner  for  the  United 
States,  International  Boundary  and  Water 
Commission,  United  States  and  Mexico,  may 
on  requeat  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
act  aa  bis  agent  with  respect  to  the  land 
acquisition  program  authorised  by  sub- 
section (a)  and  the  Secretary  may  transfer 
to  tbe  Commission  from  time  to  time  tbe 
funds   necessary   for  such   purpose. 

Sec  S.  (a»  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  administer  tbe  Amlstad  National  Rec- 
reation Area  in  a  manner  that  Is  coordinated 
with  th*  other  purpoaea  of  the  reservoir 
project,  and  in  a  manner  that  In  bis  Judg- 
ment will  beat  provide  for  public  outdoor 
recreation  benefits  and  conservation  of 
scenic,  scientific,  historic,  and  other  values 
contributing  lo  public  enjoyment. 

(b)  In  the  adnUnlstratlon  of  tbe  national 
recreaUon  area  the  Secretary  may  utilise  tbe 
Act  of  August  as,  1916  (89  Stat.  ftS6),  as 
amended  and  suppleniented.  and  siKh  other 
statutory  authorities  relating  to  areas  of  the 
national  park  system  and  such  statutory 
authorities  otherwise  available  to  him  for 
the  oonservatlon  and  management  of  nat- 
ural reeources  as  he  deems  ^proprlate  for 
recreation  and  preservation  p\irpoaee  and  for 
reeource  development  not  incompatible 
therewith. 

(0)  Bmployeea  of  the  Department  of  tbe  In- 
terior designated  for  the  purpoee  may  make 
arrest  for  violations  of  any  Federal  laws  or 
regulations  applicable  to  the  area  and  they 
may  bring  the  accused  person  before  the 
nearest  commissioner.  Judge,  or  court  of 
the  United  States 

(d)  Any  United  States  commlsaloner  ap- 
pointed for  the  Amlstad  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  may  try  and  sentence  persons 
committing  petty  offenses,  as  defined  In  title 
18,  section  1.  United  States  Code,  except 
that  the  comralasloner  shall  apprise  the 
defendant  of  his  right  to  elect  to  be  tried 
In  the  district  court  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  commissioner  may  try  the  case  only 
after  tbe  defendant  signs  a  written  consent 
to  be  tried  before  the  conunlaaloner.  Tbe 
exercise  of  additional  functions  by  the  com- 
nUiisioner  shall  be  consistent  with  and  be 
carried  out  In  accordance  with  the  authority, 
laws,  and  regulations  of  general  application 
to  United  States  commissioners.  The  pro- 
visions of  tme  18,  section  8402.  United  States 
Code,  and  the  rules  of  procedure  and  prac- 
tice prescribed  by  the  Supreme  Court  pur- 
suant thereto,  shall  apply  to  all  cases  handled 
by  such  eommlsBloner.  Chapter  asi.  title  IB, 
United  States  Code,  shall  be  applicable  to 
persons  tried  by  the  commissioner  and  he 
shall  have  power  to  grant  probation.  The 
commissioner  shall  receive  the  feee,  and  none 
other,  provided  by  law  for  like  or  slnuiar 
services. 

Sac.  4.  The  Secretary  ot  the  Interior  shall 
permit  bunting  and  fishing  on  the  lands  and 
waters  under  his  Jtirisdlctlon  wltoln  the  na- 
tional recreation  area  In  accordance  with  tbe 
.ippilcable  laws  of  the  State  of  Texas,  except 
that  the  Secretary  may  establish  periods 
when,  and  dealgnate  sonee  where,  no  hiint- 
ing  or  fishing  shall  be  permitted  for  reasons 
of  public  safety,  administration,  fish  or  wlld- 
:ife  management  or  public  use  and  enjoy- 
ment. Except  In  emergencies,  any  regulations 
of  the  Secretary  under  this  section  shall  be 
Issued  after  consultation  with  the  Park  and 
Wildlife  Oommlaalon  of  the  SUte  of  Texas. 

Sac.  5.  Nothing  In  thla  Act  ahaU  be  con- 


strued to  be  In  confUct  with  tbe  commit- 
ments or  agreements  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  the  use,  storage,  or  fumlab- 
Ing  of  water  and  the  production  of  hydro- 
electric energy  made  by  or  in  pursuaaos  of 
the  treaty  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Mexico  regarding  the  utlUzaUon 
of  tbe  ColMiulo  and  Tijuana  Rivers  and  ot 
the  Rio  Orande,  signed  at  Waablngton,  Feb- 
ruary 3.  1944  (59  SUt.  1319),  or  the  Act  of 
July  7,  1960  (74  Stat.  260) . 

Sec.  6.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  tbe  provisions  of  this  Act. 


Febrmry  9,  1971 
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S.  689— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  ESTABLISH  THE  CHANNEL  IS- 
LANDS NATIONAL  PARK  IN  THE 
STATE  OP  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
nature'6  last  unspoiled  frontiers — the 
Channel  Islands  off  the  California  coast 
at  Santa  Barbara — provide  refuge  for 
Wildlife  and  unrivaled  opportimities  for 
pubUc  recreation. 

I  believe  the  i&lands  should  be  brought 
under  the  permanent  wing  of  Federal 
protection  as  a  national  park,  and  I  have 
mtroduced  legislation  to  that  effect 
today. 

My  senior  colleague  from  California, 
Senator  Cranston,  and  I  have  worked 
closely  on  this  legislation,  and  today  he 
Ls  introducing  a  companion  measure  for 
a  feasibility  study  of  the  propoeed  park. 
I  am  a  cosponsor  of  his  bill  as  he  is  of 
mine. 

The  islands  are  awesomely  primitive, 
and  seals  and  a  variety  of  seabirds  find 
sanctuary  in  this  magniflcant  wilderness. 

The  Islands — Anacapa.  Santa  Barbara, 
San  Miguel,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Santa 
Roea — are,  in  fact,  a  vast  ecological  lab- 
oratory. 

The  islands  truly  are  breathtaking. 
Ringed  by  white  surf,  touched  by  whisps 
of  fog,  they  are  rugged  and,  when  I  vis- 
ited them  last  year  by  helicopter,  I  felt 
I  had  stepped  back  vast  centuries. 

These  islands,  of  such  unique  scenic, 
scientific,  and  natural  value,  can  best  be 
preserved  If  they  are  established  as  a 
national  park,  and  I  earnestly  hope  for 
favorable  action  on  my  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BaocK).  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  ( S.  689  >  ta.estahll8h  the  Chan- 
nel Islands  National  Park,  in  the  State  of 
California,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  TtrNNEv  'for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cranston)  ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  30— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  A  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION TO  PLACE  THE  QUES- 
TION OF  APPROVAL  OF  DMSO  FOR 
HUMAN  USE  AS  A  PRESCRIPTION 
DRUG  BEFORE  THE  NATIONAL 
ACADEMY  OP  SCIENCES 

THS    "WONOM    DRUG    OF    THI     I9«0's"    IS    STIU. 
NOT    AVAITABLX    IN    THX    UNITXD    STATXS 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  and  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  singled  out  national  health 
as  a  matter  of  primary  concern  for  the 
new  Congress.  I  am  In  complete  agree- 
ment with  the  obJecUve  of  delivering  safe, 


effective,  and  low -cost  medical  servloes  to 
an  of  our  people.  The  availability  of  safe 
and  efficacious  drugs  is  one  very  impor- 
tant step  toward  this  goal.  Today  I  would 
like  to  speak  with  my  colleagues  about 
one  drug  that  often  has  been  called  "The 
Wonder  Drug  of  the  1960."  It  is  di- 
methyl sulfoxide — DMSO — ano  it  is  not 
available  for  human  use  as  a  prescription 
drug  in  the  United  States  today. 

In  July  1964.  following  publication  of 
the  first  scientific  literature  on  DMSO, 
Life  magazine  wrote ; 

If  DMSO  lives  up  to  Its  expectations  It 
win  oome  closer  to  being  the  legendary  pana- 
cea than  any  drug  In  all  medical  history. 

In  the  spring  of  1965,  following  pres- 
entation of  scientific  data  on  DMSO 
before  the  annual  Science  Writers  Semi- 
nar of  the  American  Cancer  Society,  an 
editorial  in  the  New  York  limes  con- 
cluded that— 

DMSO   is    the    first    wonder    drug    of    the 

iseo'B. 

What  has  happened  to  DMSO?  Has 
this  compound  really  lived  up  to  its  ex- 
pectations? 

Alter  over  1,200  scientific  publications 
on  the  merits  of  DMSO,  after  interna- 
tional symposia  in  Germany,  the  United 
States,  and  Austria — all  concluding  that 
DMSO  is  safe  and  effective,  after  three 
5;eparate  pharmaceutical  firms  have  sub- 
mitted four  new  drug  applications  to  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  DMSO 
15  still  not  available  to  Americans,  though 
it  is  available  in  many  other  countries. 

Dr.  Stanley  Jacob,  a  codlscoverer  and 
foremost  researcher  of  DMSO,  has 
summed  up  the  history,  the  current  situ- 
ation, the  known  properties  and  poten- 
tials of  DMSO  in  a  letter  he  recently  sent 
me.  It  Is  written  in  langxiage  readily 
understandable  to  the  layman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  letter  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RicoiD, 
as  follows: 

Univkhsitt  of  OaxcoN 

Medical  School, 
fOTtland,  Oreg.,  February  2, 1971. 
Sensior  Mask  HAxriEU), 
WuhingtOR,  D.C. 

Dt»s  SxNATos  Hattiild:  I  would  like  to 
give  you  a  summary  of  some  of  the  high 
patels  In  the  stormy  history  of  dimethyl 
Nlloslde  <Dli<BO)  and  provide  you  with  a 
rtatus  report. 

In  1963  clinical  evaluation  of  DMSO  as  a 
therapeutic  agent  began  In  the  United  States. 
3u  Ajaerlcan  pharmaceutical  firms  Includ- 
ing Merck,  Sharp  &  Dohme,  Syntex.  Squibb. 
Qslgy,  Scherlng  and  American  Home  Prod- 
ucts sought  and  were  granted  Investigational 
New  Drug  (IND)  approvals  from  PDA  to 
"sluate  DMBO  These  companies  began  In- 
»«etlgatlons  under  Food  and  Drug  Admln- 
l«r»tlon  regulations  In  early  1964.  Ovw  1300 
licensed  physicians  took  part  as  Investigators. 

By  the  spring  of  1966  three  of  these  firms. 
Merck,  Sharp  ft  Dohme,  Syntei  and  Squibb 
nsd  completed  their  evaluations  and  were 
wtisfled  that  DMSO  was  safe  and  effective. 
They  submitted  to  the  FDA  New  Drug  Appll- 
cstlons  (NDAs)  statUig  that  DMSO  was 
r«dy  to  be  a  prescription  drug  In  the  United 
States.  I  am  told  that  the  volume  of  daU 
inth«(e  three  applications  In  terms  of  safety 
•?f«fflcv7  of  DMSO  exceeded  anything  pre- 
]wwy  submitted  to  the  Food  and  Drag  Ad- 
■niniitiatton. 

In  November  1966  the  FDA  haltad  studies 


on  DMSO  giving  as  Its  reasons  that  tbe  Inves- 
tigations on  DMSO  had  been  abused  by  tbe 
pharmaceutical  Industry  and  also  that  DMSO 
produced  an  alteration  In  the  lens  of  the 
eye  of  some  experimental  test  animals. 

DMSO  became  a  prescription  drug  In  Ger- 
many and  Austria  In  Jiuie  1967.  In  Septem- 
ber 1968  FDA  loosened  restrictions  on  ex- 
perimental use  of  DMSO  In  the  United  States. 
This  followed  an  extensive  toxicologic  eval- 
uation carried  out  at  the  CtUlfornla  Medical 
Facility  by  Squibb  In  which  humans  were 
given  five  to  ten  times  the  average  human 
dose  for  90  days.  These  prisoner  volunteers 
were  given  1  gram  of  DMSO  per  kUogram  of 
body  weight  by  skin  t>er  day;  the  average 
human  dose  is  0.1-0.3  g/Kg  by  skin  per  day. 
No  serious  toxicity  occurred. 

In  June  1970  after  again  completing  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  additional  controlled 
clinical  evaluations  Squibb  resubmitted  to 
the  FDA  an  application  stating  that  DMSO 
was  ready  to  be  a  prescription  agent  in  the 
United  States.  In  October  1970  following  a 
conference  with  ofllcials  at  FDA,  Squibb  sud- 
denly withdrew  its  application.  I  do  not 
know  the  reasons  behind  this  withdrawal. 

Since  the  Initial  report  on  the  possible  use 
of  DMSO  as  a  pharmacologic  agent  in  1963 
over  1,200  related  articles  have  appeared  In 
the  world's  scientific  literature.  Three  inter- 
national symposia  have  been  held  on  DBfSO 
as  a  drug — one  In  Berlin,  one  In  New  York 
under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Sciences  and  one  In  Vienna,  Austria.  All 
three  of  these  symposia  concluded  DMSO 
was  safe  and  effective. 

I  would  like  to  summarize  for  you  some  of 
the  known  scientific  information  on  DMSO. 

DMSO  like  all  therapeutic  compounds  has 
Bide  effects.  One  should  remember  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  perfectly  safe  drug. 

However,  data  in  the  literature  on  now 
over  26,000  patients  treated  with  DMSO  shows 
that  this  is  a  substance  with  very  few  slg- 
nlflcant  side  effects.  The  side  effects  recorded 
are  for  the  most  part  of  the  nuisance  variety 
such  as  skin  irritation.  In  some  lower  i^nimn.1 
species  DMSO  in  large  doses  produces  a  near- 
sightedness; however,  humans  have  been 
treated  for  prolonged  periods  of  time  with 
large  doses  of  DMBO  and  these  changes  have 
not  occurred.  Monkeys,  with  eye  structure 
similar  to  man,  have  been  given  over  a  hun- 
dred times  the  human  dose  and  at  levels  in 
excess  of  that  known  to  cause  changes  In 
lower  animals  without  this  lens  change  oc- 
curring. Informed  sclentlflc  opinion  believes 
this  lens  alteration  on  which  FDA  partially 
based  its  halt  of  DMSO  studies  in  1965  is  of 
no  significance  to  human  therapy  in  tbe  dos- 
age range  being  employed. 

DMSO  is  very  active  In  objective  phanna- 
cologlc  laboratory  evaluations.  Tbe  best  doc- 
umented and  currently  most  important 
pharmacologic  properties  Include  the  fact 
that  DMSO  passes  through  most  tissues  of 
the  body  and  permits  the  movement  of  other 
chemicals  with  It.  DMSO,  for  instance,  will 
carry  penicillin  through  the  skin  without  a 
needle.  The  U.S.  Air  Corps  baa  demonstrated 
that  a  patient  can  actually  be  fed  by  dis- 
solving protein,  fat  and  carbohydrate  In 
DMSO  and  painting  it  on  the  skin.  DMSO 
In  experimental  animals  reduces  pain.  DMSO 
in  animals  significantly  relieves  sweUing  and 
inflammation.  DMSO  slows  the  growth  of 
fungi,  bacteria  and  viruses.  The  administra- 
tion of  DMSO  produces  improved  circula- 
tion. DMSO  brings  about  muscle  relaxation. 
The  use  of  DMSO  has  been  associated  with 
dissolving  of  scar  tissue  in  many  diseases 
such  as  keloids  of  the  skin  and  scleroderma. 
There  are  other  primary  pharmacologic  ac- 
tions making  DMSO  easily  tha  most  active 
agent  ever  studied  In  terms  of  primary 
phannaoologlc  activity. 

Bvaluatlons  on  tbe  cllnlosl  effecttTeneas 
of  DMSO  have  been  reported  In  a  wide  range 
ox'  clinical  diseases.  Many  of  these  have  been 
well  controlled  evaluatloiis.  Among  the  en- 


titles for  which  effectiveness  has  been  shown 
are  pain  problems  not  responsive  to  other 
medications,  a£Ute  and  chronic  bursitis, 
gouty  arthritis,  degenerative  arthritis,  rheu- 
matoid arthritis,  sinusitis,  resistant  middle 
ear  infections,  and  literally  over  100  other 
diseases.  For  many  of  these  di»ea*es  we  have 
no  other  effective   treatment   but   DMSO. 

DMSO  has  been  shown  to  possess  a  poten- 
tial for  the  treatment  of  heart  disease.  A 
study  from  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Cen- 
ter on  animals  with  heart  attacks  shows  that 
the  administration  of  DMSO  permits  the 
hearts  of  the  experimental  animals  to  heal 
with  Blgnllicantiy  less  scar  tissue.  DMSO 
has  been  used  as  a  carrier  for  anti-tumor 
agents  in  animals  and  man  with  preliminary 
encouraging  results. 

When  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences 
held  Its  symposliun  on  DMSO  In  March  1966 
Dr.  Chauncey  Leake,  senior  lecturer  In 
pharmacology  at  the  University  of  California 
In  San  FranclscC',  sumjned  up  the  three-day 
session  vrtth  these  words,  "The  well  known 
legal  phrase  res  Ipsa  loquitur  applies  to  the 
DMSO  situation.  Rarely  has  a  new  drug  come 
to  the  attention  of  tbe  members  ot  the  health 
profession  with  so  much  verifiable  Informa- 
tion from  so  many  parts  of  the  world  both 
as  to  safety  and  efficacy".  These  words  were 
spoken  In  March  1966.  Since  that  time  even 
more  evidence  has  come  to  light  to  Indicate 
that  this  Is  a  safe,  effective  compound  and 
treatment  for  diseases  for  which  we  have  no 
other  effective  treatment. 
Sincerely, 

STAinxT  W.  Jacob,  MD., 
Ataociate  Profetsor,  Department  of  Sur- 
gery. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  de- 
spite the  very  impressive  evidence  out- 
lined in  Dr.  Jacob's  letter,  DMSO  is  not 
only  imavailable,  but  no  application  for 
its  use  as  a  prescription  drug  for  hu- 
mans is  under  consideration  at  the  pres- 
ent time  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Adniinls- 
tration.  The  last  application  by  Squibb 
having  been  rejected  in  October  of  last 
year. 

During  1970,  as  well  as  years  preced- 
ing, I  inquired  frequently  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  as  to  the  pro- 
gress of  DMSO  applications.  In  July  of 
1970  DMSO  was  finally  approved  for 
use  by  veterinarians  on  horses.  This  was 
the  first  and  last  positive  action  by  FDA 
on  DMSO.  Dr.  J.  Harold  Brown,  of  Seat- 
tle, Wash.,  has  completed  two  studies  on 
DMSO  that  have  been  highly  praised  by 
the  scientific  cfwnmunlty.  The  letter  he 
sent  me  l£LSt  August  Is  a  good  example  of 
many  such  letters  I  have  received  from 
scientists  regarding  DMSO.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Dr.  Brown's  letter 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Seattlx    Wash., 
Augmt  19, 1970. 
Hon.  Mask  O.  Hatttklo. 
U.S.  Senate, 

New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAR  Senatob  Hatfuld:  Together  with 
many  qualified  scientists  from  a  multitude 
of  specialties  affiliated  with  medicine.  It  has 
been  my  privilege  to  have  worked  with  Di- 
methyl Sulfoxide  rDMSO)  In  clinical  Investi- 
gation. It  is  a  unique  medication,  being  ab- 
sorbed through  Intact  human  skin,  with  the 
property  of  vehlcularlzlng  and  transporting 
other  effective  tberapeutlc  medication 
throt:tgh  that  skin  DMSO  Itself  U  thera- 
peutically effective.  It  Is  as  great  an  addition 
to  our  therapeutic  armamentarium,  as  was 
penicillin  some  35  years  ago. 
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My  Inrestlgatton  oi  this  drug  has  been 
practical  and  clinical.  I  have  been  imprewed 
with  Its  value  in  the  treatment  of  many  di- 
verse condltlon<t.  but  am  particularly  en- 
thusiastic about  Its  value  In  the  treatment 
of  acute  musculoskeleta'  soft  tlssrje  disor- 
ders. My  experience  by  double  blind  study 
Into  Its  efficacy,  using  It  In  pure  form  without 
additional  vehlculartzed  agents,  has  been 
sclentincally  documented.  My  most  recent 
study  was  completed  m  1969  I  am  presently 
preparing  a  scientific  paper  which  will  oe 
published  within  the  next  six  months.  It  will 
be  completed  soon.  I  will  send  you  a  copy  of 
this  paper  prior  to  the  time  It  Is  submitted 
for  publication 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  one  of  our 
Urge  and  respected  pharmaceutical  houses 
has  recently  submitted  an  NDA  for  DMSO  to 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  Recog- 
nizing the  usual  bureaucratic  delays,  review 
of  this  application  may  not  occur  for  as  long 
as  three  or  four  months  and  Intolerable  de- 
lays many  ensue  In  bringing  this  medication 
to  the  prescription  market  for  the  use  of 
phjrsiclans  In  more  adequately  treating  their 
patients.  I  hope  that  prompt  release  of  the 
drug  for  medical  use  can  be  effected  so  that 
those  who  are  sick  and  injured  can  benefit 
from  this  most  effective  and  welcome  addi- 
tion to  our  therapeutic  knowledge. 

May  I  respectfully  submit  and  urge  that 
you  pursue  your  present  efforts  to  further 
Its  consideration  and  release  by  our  Food  and 
Drug  Administration?  In  ■peaking  for  thoae 
professionals  who  have  worked  with  this  drug 
and  know  the  therapeut'c  benefit  that  can 
be  accomplished  by  intelligent  application  to 
patients  under  the  direction  of  physicians,  I 
emphasize  our  Intereat  in  the  best  traditions 
of  medicine,  outlined  by  the  Hlppocratlc 
oath. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  this 
c  or  respondence . 

Tour  very  truly. 

J    Habolo  Bboww.  MJ3. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  neither 
correspondence  nor  meeting  with  FDA 
officials  have  cleared  the  issue  in  my 
mind  of  why  DMSO  is  not  available  to 
Americans.  I  have  witnessed  first  hand, 
the  suffering  that  has  been  relieved  by 
use  of  DMSO.  Dally  I  receive  letters  from 
Oregonlans  and  people  across  the  coun- 
try desperate  to  obtain  the  drug  for 
themselves  or  members  of  their  families. 
I  have  listened  at  length  to  the  research- 
ers and  doctors. 

Since  I  have  no  scientiflc  expertise.  I 
cannot  make  an  absolute  statement  that 
DMSO  is  indeed  "a  wonder  drug  of  our 
century,"  but  every  bit  of  evidence  I  en- 
counter reenforces  the  premise  that  it  Is 

Since  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  has  been  at  work  for  some 
years  evaluating  all  drugs  approved  by 
FDA  prior  to  1962  and  still  on  the  market 
in  1966,  I  think  it  is  entirely  appropriate 
for  the  Congress  to  ask  the  National 
Academy  to  review  DMSO.  Perhaps  a 
fresh  look  at  the  drug  will  produce  a 
better  explanation  of  what  the  status 
of  DMSO  really  should  be. 

In  view  of  the  many  dead  ends  and 
incomplete  Information  of  the  FDA.  the 
great  frustration  of  scientists,  doctors 
and  patients  alike,  I  introduce  a  joint 
resolution  to  place  the  entire  question 
of  DMSO  before  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences.  It  is  offered  in  the  spirit  of 
seeking  clarification  and  credibility  for 
all  parties  concerned.  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  support  thla  resolution 
on  behalf  of  the  Americans  who  are  suf- 
fering today  from  diseases  untreatable  by 


any  other  known  substances,  and  those 
who  may  have  need  of  this  drug  in  the 
future 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  joint  re.solution  be  printed  at  this 

point  in  the  Record.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brock  >.  The  joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred:  and, 
without  objection,  the  joint  resolution 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  <S.J.  Res.  30)  to 
place  the  question  of  approval  of  di- 
methyl sulfoxide  <  DMSO '  for  human  use 
as  a  prescription  drug  before  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  introduced 
by  Mr  Hatfield,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
s  J  Rn.  30 
Whereas  dimethyl  sulfoxide  (DMSO)  has 
^een  an  experimental  drug  In  the  United 
States  since  1063: 

Whereas  four  specific  applications  have 
been  made  by  three  separate  pharmaceutical 
firms  to  make  DMSO  a  prescription  drug  for 
human  use  in  this  country,  and  none  of  the 
apoUcatlons  have  l)een  approved: 

Whereas  the  scientific  literature  on  DMSO 
as  a  drug  is  extensive  making  It  one  of  the 
most  thoroughly  evaluated  experimental 
drugs  In  medical  history  Including  well  sub- 
stantiated, controlled,  and  objective  studies; 
Whereas,  according  to  many  scientific  de- 
terrrlnatlons.  DMSO  Is  effective  and  safe 
treatment  for  diseases  untreatable  by  other 
methods  when  used  In  specifically  precrlbed 
manners: 

Whereas  a  careful  study  of  the  scientific 
literature  shows  that  DMSO  may  possess 
great  value  in  the  Investigation  and  treat- 
ment of  manv  .  ther  disorders  affecting  man: 
and 

Whereas  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
is  an  appropriate  agency  to  evaluate  DMSO 
Inasmuch  as  the  Academy  was  selected  in 
1966  to  serve  In  an  advisory  capacity  to  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  on  the  ques- 
tion of  safety  and  efficacy  of  all  drugs  ap- 
proved prior  to  1982.  and  still  on  the  market 
In  1966:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  have 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  evaluate 
the  safety  and  efficacy  of  dimethyl  sulfoxide 
(DMSO)  for  human  use  as  a  preecrlptlon 
dnig  and  report  to  the  Congress  the  results 
of  such  evaluation  within  one  year  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Joint  resolution 

Ssc.  2.  (a)  The  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration shall,  upon  request  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  provide  the  Academy 
with  any  Information  concerning  dimethyl 
sulfoxide  (DI4SO)  that  the  Food  and  Dnig 
Administration  has  In   Its  custodv. 

(b)  The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
shall  cease  all  studies  and  evaluations  con- 
cerning dimethyl  sulfoxide  (DMSO)  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Joint  reaolutloo. 

Sic.  3.  The  necessary  expenses  Incurred  In 
carrying  out  the  evaliiatlon  and  report  re- 
quired under  this  Joint  resolution  shall  be 
paid  out  of  funds  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  DMSO 
is  an  extract  of  llgnln,  the  cement  sub- 
stance In  the  wood  fiber  of  trees.  It  was 
first  svntheslzed  In  1866.  and  shelved  as 
a  scientific  curiosity  for  nearly  80  years. 

In  1950  many  chemists  declared  It  a 
good  solvent  for  a  number  of  substances. 
By  one  of  those  miraculous  scientiflc  ac- 


cidents. Research  Chemist  Robert  Her- 
schler  of  the  Crown  Zellerbach  Corp., 
and  Dr.  Stanley  Jacob  began  to  discover 
how  DMSO  might  be  applicable  to  hu- 
mans. 

Robert  Herschler  had  noticed  the 
highly  penetrating  quality  In  plants  and 
trees.  An  explosion  in  the  laboratory  re- 
sulted In  bums  of  Herschler's  hands  and 
face.  Consequently,  he  offered  himself  as 
a  "guinea  pig"  and  the  studies  that  the 
two  had  been  conducting  on  mice  were 
conducted  on  Herschler. 

The  bums  treated  with  DMSO  healed 
faster,  with  less  scarring,  the  pain  and 
swelling  lessened  in  minutes  in  contrast 
to  the  untreated  areas.  It  was  only  the 
beginning  of  many  studies,  cutting  across 
many  disease  lines — just  as  antibiotics 
have  been  used  In  many  ways. 

DMSO  Is  a  simple  substance,  costing 
only  about  35  cents  a  pint  In  the  Impure 
form.  I  believe  we  must  give  It  better 
consideration.  One  can  only  wonder  how 
much  truth  lies  In  a  statement  made  by 
Dr.  Jacob  when  he  remarked  to  me  not 
long  ago: 

You  might  say  that  DMSO  arrived  In  over- 
alls at  the  servant's  entrance.  Its  humble 
origin  and  unimpressive  arrival  on  the  medi- 
cal scene  was  even  a  strike  against  It  In 
some  quarters. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

S.    142 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. In  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee>.  who  is  absent 
from  this  body  on  official  business  for 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Domintck)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  142.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  to  permit  Inter- 
state transportation  and  shipment  of 
firearms  used  for  sporting  purposes  and 
target  competitions.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BROCK).  Without  objection.  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 

8.    348 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson > ,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Ooldwater),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  jAVTrs>  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  346,  the  Rural 
Job  Development  Act  of  1971. 

S.    304 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  I  request  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  384.  to  strengthen  the 
enforcement  of  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act  and  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  1971,  1972  and  succeeding 
fiscal  years  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act. 

S.    391 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon>  .  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott),  tne 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Neisot). 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr  Mc- 
Gee).  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  OTTRinnr),  were  added  as  cospon- 


sors of  S.  391,  to  amend  section  306  of 
the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration Act  to  increase  the  ag- 
gregate annual  limit  on  grants  for 
water  and  waste  facilities  constructed 
to  serve  rural  areas  and  to  Increase  the 
aggregate  annual  limit  on  grants  for 
plans  for  the  development  of  such  facil- 
ities. 

8.    48S 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater).  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh).  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska). 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
485.  to  amend  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  to  provide  that  certain  aliens 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence  shall  be  eligible  to 
operate  amateur  radio  stations  In  the 
United  States  and  to  hold  licenses  for 
their  stations. 

S.    497 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack  wood)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  497,  to  create 
one  additional  permanent  district 
judgeship  In  Oregon. 

B.    5TB 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  . 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
575  to  authorize  funds  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1965,  as  amended. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  A 
JOINT  RESOLUTION 

s.j.  res   11 

On  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
<Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Bayh).  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  ,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  .  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen),  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  .  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong).  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Steven- 
son) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  11.  to  authorize  the 
President  to  proclaim  the  week  of  April 
19.  1971,  through  April  23.  1971.  as 
"Students'  Week  Against  Drug  Abuse." 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
4— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  EXPRESSING 
THE  SENSE  OF  CONGRESS  ON  THE 
EXPANDED  USE  OF  THE  MODEL 
CITIES  PROGRAM 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
happy  to  join  my  distlnculshed  colleague 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  in 
submitting  a  concurrent  resolution  which 
could  mean  greater  hope  for  the  future 
of  many  of  our  Americans  who  are  facing 
me  despair  of  unemployment. 

In  this  country  there  Is  a  growing  force 
of  unemployed  defense  and  aerospace 
scientists  and  technicians,  as  well  as  re- 
nmung  military  veterans.  These  men 


have  talents,  skills,  and  a  willingness  to 
work  which  they  have  proven  over  and 
over  in  serving  the  needs  of  their  coun- 
try. It  appears  this  force  will  continue 
to  grow. 

We  cannot  stand  Idly  by  and  do  noth- 
ing to  help  these  people  find  the  means 
of  utilizing  their  capabilities,  of  provid- 
ing for  themselves  and  their  families.  I 
have  seen  firsthand  the  damage  that  Is 
done  to  indviduals  and  to  communities 
in  the  vlcinltv  of  Kennedy  Space  Center 
in  my  home  State  of  Florida:  people  who 
have  done  so  much  for  all  of  us  in  the 
space  program  no  lon7er  employed  and 
left  with  specialties  that  are  not  readily 
marketable  today. 

This  resolution  urges  the  administra- 
tion to  use  fimds  already  available  In  the 
model  cities  program  to  recruit,  place, 
and  train  on  the  job  up  to  1.500  persons 
from  the  aerospace  industry  and  500  re- 
turning GI's.  They  would  support  local 
and  State  governments  in  their  des- 
perate need  for  qualified  personnel  to 
deal  with  housing  problems.  It  Is  hoped 
this  would  serve  as  a  model  which  could 
be  expanded  to  the  extent  of  such  need. 

Mr.  President,  we  already  have  the 
precedent  and  facilities  for  such  a  re- 
training program.  We  are  not  asking  for 
new  appropriations.  I  ask  that  we  adopt 
the  resolution  encouraging  the  adminis- 
tration to  pledge  its  full  cooperation  in 
carrying  out  the  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tttnney)  .  The  concurrent  resolution  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The   concurrent   resolution    (S.   Con. 
Res.  4) ,  which  reads  as  follows,  was  re- 
ferred to   the  Committee  on  Bankln.(? 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs: 
S.  Con.  Rbs.  4 

Whereas  the  Congress  authorized  the 
Model  Cities  Proftram  bv  Title  I  of  the  Dem- 
onstration Cities  and  Metropolitan  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966:  and 

Whereas  participating  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments have  taken,  throuch  the  Model 
Cities  Program,  slenlflcant  steps  to  Improve 
their  capacltv  to  effectively  plan  and  manage 
the  distribution  of  scarce  public  re?!ources; 
and 

Whereas  one  of  the  roadblocks  Impeding 
full  achievement  of  Model  Cities  oblectlves 
as  well  as  the  oblectlves  of  other  Federal 
programs  Is  the  dlfflculty  of  state  and  local 
governments  In  attracting  qualified  person- 
nel: and 

Whereas  the  large  number  of  unemployed 
defense  and  aerospace  related  scientists  and 
technicians  and  the  erowlng  number  of 
"Vietnam  era"  QIs  now  being  separated  from 
the  various  services  provides  the  Administra- 
tion with  significant  opportunities  to  assist 
state  and  local  eovernments  in  meeting  ex- 
isting and  anticipated  personnel  needs;  and 

Whereas  a  number  of  Model  Cities  have 
Initiated  with  success  specific  programs  to 
retrain  and  hire  returning  GIs  and  whereas 
Model  Cities  Initiated  in  the  spring  of  1970 
an  innovative  pilot  program  which  led  to 
the  recruitment  and  retraining  of  "non- 
urban  trained"  professionals  for  placement 
In  positions  with  city  governments  through- 
out the  country;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  proposed  that  the  Model 
Cities  Program  be  the  vehicle  to  recruit, 
place  and  train  on  the  Job  up  to  1500  partlcl- 
pmnte  from  the  aerospace  Industry  and  600 
returning  OIs  In  positions  In  state  and  local 
governments;  and 

Whereas  the  Model  Cities  sponsored  pro- 
gram will  provide  the  Federal  government 


with  a  prototype  model  or  system  susceptible 
of  replication:  Nov/,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  (the  House  of  Representatives  concur- 
ring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  that  the  Model  Cities  Pro- 
gram should  be  used  to  develop  and  demon- 
strate a  nationwide  system  to  recruit,  place 
and  train  on  the  job,  out  of  work  aerospace 
Individuals  and  homeward  bound  service- 
men, and  place  them  In  vacant  positions  In 
state  and  local  governments,  and  that  the 
Administration  should  pledge  Its  coopera- 
tion at  all  levels  In  helping  to  carry  out  the 
program. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
5— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  TO  ESTABLISH 
A  JOINT  COMMITTEE  TO  INVESTI- 
GATE THE  TREATMENT  OF  PRIS- 
ONERS OP  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
I  was  pleased  to  join  with  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Byrd)  in  proposing  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Joint  Committee  on  Treatment 
of  Prisoners  of  War.  Today  I  reintroduce 
that  concurrent  resolution  for  myself 
"Tind  the  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader. 

It  had  long  been  our  concern  that  in- 
sufficient attention  was  being  given  to 
the  plight  of  these  men,  and  that  little 
was  known  about  the  conditions  In  which 
they — and  their  families — were  forced 
to  live. 

Within  the  last  6  months.  I  am  pleased 
to  say.  a  great  deal  of  public  attention 
has  been  focused  on  the  plight  of  these 
men.  The  news  media  has  devoted  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  time  and  space  to 
publicizing  conditions  in  North  Vietnam- 
ese prison  camps,  and  to  describing  the 
terrible  uncertainty  which  the  families 
of  these  men  endure.  As  a  result,  many 
millions  of  Americans  have  joined  in  a 
nationwide  campaign  of  letters  and  peti- 
tions to  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam, appealing  for  more  humane  treat- 
ment and  extended  communication. 

These  efforts  have  produced  some 
minor  progress :  more  mail  has  been  get- 
ting through  to  the  families  of  the  men. 
and  we  can  only  presume  to  the  men  as 
well.  The  allowance  for  packages  to  the 
men  has  increased.  Films  and  interviews 
have  been  released  purporting  to  show 
the  "typically  humane"  treatment  which 
the  men  receive  in  the  prison  camps. 

But  there  are  still  so  many  questions 
unresolved : 

How  many  men  are  actually  being 
held  by  the  North  Vietnamese? 

How  many  of  them  receive  the  kind 
of  treatment  shown  on  the  films — and 
how  many  are  being  treated  in  the  man- 
ner described  by  some  of  those  who  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  be  released  or 
to  escape? 

How  many  American  prisoners  are  held 
by  the  Vieteong  In  South  Vietnam,  or  by 
Communist  forces  in  Laos  and  Cambodia, 
and  what  are  the  conditions  of  their  im- 
prisonment? 

What  are  the  actual  conditions  under 
which  North  Vietnamese  and  Vieteong 
prisoners  are  held  and  treated  in  the 
South,  and  can  any  mutual  agreements 
be  reached  in  this  area  by  the  two  sides? 

Are  there  conditions  imder  which  the 
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North  Vietnamese — and  possibly  the 
other  forces  as  well — would  accept  Red 
Cross  or  other  international  inspection 
ol  prison  facilities? 

la  everything  being  done  that  should 
be  done  by  this  country  to  ease  the  bur- 
dens which  must  t>e  borne  by  the  families 
of  men  held  prisoner  or  missing  in  ac- 
tion? 

These  are  only  some  of  the  questions 
which  could  be  addressed  by  a  Joint 
committee  such  as  we  propose.  I  believe 
that  all  of  these  questions  need  to  be 
asked,  and  all  available  pertinent  evi- 
dence accumulated  and  made  public. 

The  committee  which  we  propose  would 
be  both  small  in  composition —  five  Mem- 
bers of  each  House  of  Congress — and 
brief  In  Its  duration.  OrKe  the  hearings 
had  been  held  and  the  recommenda- 
tions made,  the  committee  would  cease 
to  exist.  Any  legislative  measures  or  Ex- 
ecutive action  which  might  be  proposed 
would  be  turned  over  to  the  appropriate 
committees  and  departments  of  the  Oov- 
errmient  for  consideration  and  imple- 
mentation. 

Mr.  President,  ovirs  is  a  small  request 
in  terms  of  time  and  expenditure  by  this 
body.  But  it  could  make  a  great  deal  of 
difference  In  the  lives  of  those  men  who 
have  sacrtflced  so  much  for  this  Nation, 
and  In  the  lives  of  their  families  who 
have  bravely  borne  the  burden  with 
them.  I  urge  the  prompt  and  favorable 
consideration  of  this  resolution  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
full  at  this  point  In  the  Rkcokd 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brock^.  The  concurrent  resolution  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  concurrent 
resolution  will  be  printed  to  the  R«c- 

ORO. 

The  concurrent  resolution  'S.  Con. 
Rea.  5) :  which  reads  as  follows,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations: 

S.  Com.  Rks.  5 
Resolved  t>y  the  Senate  (the  Houae  of 
Revresentativet  concvrring) ,  That  (a)  there 
Is  hereby  ertabllahed  a  Jomt  cooimlttee  to 
b«  known  a«  the  Joint  Oommlttee  on  Treat- 
ment of  Prl»oner«  at  War  (referred  to  here- 
inafter a»  the  "Joint  oomniJttee") . 

(b)  The  Joint  oonunltt«e  ehall  be  oompoeed 
of  tan  mambers  selected  a«  follows : 

(1)  Five  members  of  the  Senate  to  be 
appolnt«d  by  the  Prealdent  of  the  Senate, 
three  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  ma- 
jority party  and  two  of  whom  shall  be 
members  of  the  minority  party. 

(2)  Plve  members  of  the  House  of  Reprj- 
sentatlvee  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  rf 
the  House  of  Repreeentatlvea,  three  of  whom 
ah  all  be  members  of  the  majority  p»rty  and 
two  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  minor- 
ity party. 

(c)  The  Joint  committee  shall  select  a 
Chairman  and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among 
Its  members.  Six  members  of  the  Joint  com- 
mittee shall  constitute  a  quorum,  except  that 
the  joint  committee  may  preocrlbe  a  lesser 
number  of  memisers  to  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  hearings.  Va- 
cancies in  the  menUterahlp  oi  the  Joint  com- 
mittee shall  not  affect  the  authority  of  the 
remaining  members  to  execirte  the  functions 
of  the  Joint  committee,  and  shall  be  filled  In 
the  same  manner  In  which  original  appotnt- 
menta  thereto  are  ooade 
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the  treatment 
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rvNcnoNS  or  joint  couMrrrxa 
Sic.  2.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Joint 
committee  to  conduct  a  complete  and  com- 
prehensive study  and  investigation  of  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  held  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  Oovernment  and  the 
treatment  of  prlaoners  of  war  held  by  the 
South  Vtetnameaa  and  United  States  Oovem- 
ments.  In  carrying  out  such  study  and  In- 
vestigation the  Joint  oommlttee  shall  obtain 
testimony  from  prisoners  of  war  who  have 
been  released  by  the  Governmant  of  North 
Vietnam  and  from  the  families  and  relatives 
of  persons  being  held  as  prisoners  of  war  by 
such  government. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  purpose  of  such  study 
and  Investigation  to  determine  whether  the 
treatment  accorded  prisoners  of  war  by  all 
Oovernments  concerned  Is  humane  and 
whether  such  governn>ents 
complying  with  the  Geneva 
August  13.  1949.  relating  to 
of  prisoners  of  war. 

(c)  On  or  before  June  30. 
committee  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  a  report  containing  the  results 
of  Its  study  and  Investigation.  The  Joint 
committee  shall  also  Include  In  such  report 
suca  recommendations  for  legislative  or  ad- 
ministration aoUou  as  the  Joint  committee 
shall  deem  appropriate.  Upon  the  transmittal 
of  such  report,  the  Joint  committee  shall 
cease  to  exist. 

TUAaiNGS 

Sac.  3.  (a>  In  carrying  out  Its  duties  under 
this  concurrent  resolution,  the  Joint  oommlt- 
tee. or  any  duly  authortaed  subcommittee 
thereof.  Is  authorised  to  hold  such  hearings. 
to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times,  to 
require  by  subpena  or  otherwisa  the  attend- 
ance of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  books,  papers,  and  documents,  to 
administer  such  oaths,  to  take  such  testi- 
mony, to  procTire  such  printing  and  binding, 
and  to  make  such  expaodltures  as  It  deems 
advisable. 

(b)  The  Joint  committee  may  make  such 
rules  respecting  Its  organisation  and  proce- 
dures as  It  deems  necessary.  Subpenas  may 
be  issued  over  the  stgnature  of  the  chairman 
nf  the  Joint  committee  or  by  any  member 
designated  by  him  or  by  the  Joint  committee, 
and  may  be  served  by  such  person  or  peraons 
as  may  be  designated  by  such  ehalrinan  or 
member.  The  chairman  of  the  Joint  commit- 
tee or  any  member  thereof  may  administer 
oaths  to  wltni 


any  membw  of  the  joint  committee  duly  au- 
thorized by  the  chairman. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  4»— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZINO  EXPENDITURES  BY  THE 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  EQUAL 
EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 

Mr.  MONDAl.£  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  49)  authorizing  expenditures  by 
the  Select  Committee  on  Equal  Educa- 
tional Opportunity,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, by  unanimous  consent. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mondalx  when  he 
submitted  the  resolution  appear  later  in 
the  Record  under  the  atHJropriate 
heading.) 

NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TION8  BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Eastlamd),  I  wish  to  state 
that  the  following  nomination  has  been 
referred  to  and  is  now  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

H.  Brooks  Phillips,  to  be  U.S.  marshal 
for  the  northern  district  of  Mississippi 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  John  H. 
Phillips,  deceased. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  griven  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Tuesday.  February  16,  1971, 
any  representations  or  objections  they 
may  wish  to  present  concerning  the 
above  nomination,  with  a  further  state- 
ment whether  it  is  their  intention  to  ap- 
pear at  any  hearing  which  may  be 
scheduled. 


STAFF    AKD    AS8ISTANCC 

Sac.  4.  (a)  The  Joint  committee  shall  have 
power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  experts,  consultants,  technicians, 
and  staff  employees  as  It  deems  necessary 
and  advisable. 

(b)  With  the  consent  of  the  department 
or  agency  concerned,  the  Joint  committee  Is 
authorized  to  utilize  the  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Oovernment,  and 
may  employ  on  a  reimbursable  basis  or 
otherwise  the  serrlcea  of  such  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency  as  It  deems 
advisable. 

(c)  With  the  consent  of  the  chairman  of 
any  conunlttee  of  either  Houae  of  Congress, 
or  anv  subcommittee  thereof,  the  Joint  com- 
mittee may  utlllee  the  information  and  fa- 
cilities, and  the  services  of  members  of  the 
staff,  of  such  committee  or  subcommittee 
whenever  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  commit- 
tee determines  that  such  action  Is  necessary 
and  appropriate. 

EXPCKSXS 

Sac  6.  The  axpensea  of  the  Joint  commit- 
tee shall  be  p«kld  from  the  oontlngent  fund 
of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  tba  Joint  commttta*  or  by 


EIXTENSION  OF  PERIOD  FOR  TRANS- 
ACTION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  with  statements  limi- 
ted therein  to  3  minutes  be  extended  for 
not  to  exceed  9  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  We.st  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suKRest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The  cleric 
will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S  683— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  BE  KNOWN  AS  THE  QUALITY 
INTEGRATED  EDUCATION  ACT  OF 
1971 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr  President.  I  tatro- 
duoe  for  appropriate  reference  a  m*^"" 
which  I  call  the  Quality  Integrated  Bdu- 


c»aon  Act  of  1971,  cosponsored  by  Mr- 
B*TH.  Mr.  BROOKE,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Crah- 
sioh/mt.  Gravkl,  Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Hai- 
fBU),  Mr.  HuGHB.  Mr.  Humphrxt.  Mr. 
jgoxjYE,  Mr.  KnonoY.  Mr.  McGovbrw, 
Mr  MONTOYA.  Mr.  MusKTR.  Mr.  Rak- 
DOLPH,  Mr.  RiBicorr,  Mr.  Totcwky.  and 
perhaps  other  Senators  who  have  been 
studying  this  proposed. 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  bill — I  shall 
summarize  Its  specific  provisions  at  a 
later  point  in  my  statement — is  to  ref  ocus 
school  integration  efforts  on  the  ediica- 
tional  needs  of  children,  and  on  the  most 
hopeful  ways  to  meet  these  needs. 

Despite  the  divisive  rhetoric  of  the  past 
17  years,  the  real  issue  Is,  and  always  has 
been,  provision  of  equal  educational  op- 
portunlty  to  all  of  our  children.  It  was 
concern  with  the  educational  needs  of 
children  which  maited  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's initial  involvement  with  the 
process  of  public  school  Integration  In 
1954,  with  the  Supreme  Court's  funda- 
mental decision  In  Brown  against  Board 
of  Education.  It  Is  precisely  this  concern 
which  we  must  recapture  now. 

We  have  learned  over  the  years  that 
the  children  who  ase  damaged  by  seg- 
regated education  are  not  only  the  black. 
Chlcano,  Indian,  or  other  minority  chil- 
dren who  are  its  most  obvious  victims.  In 
his  testimony  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Equal  Educational  Opportu- 
nity, of  which  I  am  chairman,  Dr.  Ken- 
neth Clark  stated  that  advantaged,  white, 
middle-class  children  are  also  damaged 
by  educational  systems  which  fall  to 
practice  the  principles  of  racial  Justice 
and  equality  of  opportunity  that  they 
teach.  On  another  level,  all  of  us  and  all 
our  children — black,  white,  and  brown, 
rich,  and  poor — suffer  as  each  passing 
year  brings  us  closer  to  the  tragic,  di- 
vided America  foreseen  In  the  report  of 
the  President's  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders. 

Although  the  beglimlng  of  the  Fed- 
eral concern  for  school  desegregation, 
the  Brown  case,  was  rooted  In  deep  con- 
cern for  children  and  for  their  educa- 
tion, the  process  of  school  desegregation 
has  over  the  years  too  often  resembled 
a  vicious  game  in  which  the  education 
of  children  Is  of  secondary  importance. 

In  the  South  where  racial  segregation 
was  prescribed  by  law,  and  In  some  north- 
era  school  systems,  we  have  seen  a  bitter 
struggle  over  what  Is  called  compliance. 
The  Federal  Government  claims  victory 
whm  it  achieves  conversion  to  a  uni- 
tary school  system  even  If  very  little 
meaningful  integration  has  been  accom- 
plished, and  even  If  the  process  Includes, 
for  example,  the  closing  of  modem  black 
schools  or  the  firing  of  qualified  black 
faculty  members  and  creates  a  climate  of 
bitterness  which  can  damage  the  educa- 
tion of  children  for  a  generation.  School 
systems  frequently  strive  desperately  for 
the  least  short-term  change  possible, 
without  any  real  concern  lor  the  long 
range  effect  this  strategy  will  have  on  the 
education  of  the  children — black,  brown, 
and  white— in  their  care. 

In  the  North  all  of  us — the  executive 
branch,  the  Congress,  local  schcxd  offi- 
cials and  the  community  at  large — have 
hidden  behind  the  legaUsm  of  so-called 
de  facto  segregation.  Justifying  inaction 


on  the  ground  that  the  segregation  of  our 
schools  just  happened  and  Ignoring  its 
obvious  effect  on  our  children  and  their 
educations. 

And  throughout  the  Nation  we  have 
largely  ignored  discrimination  against 
Mexican-American,  Indian,  and  Puerto 
Rican  and  other  minority  children  and 
paid  far  too  little  attention  to  their  spe- 
cial educational  needs. 

It  Is  time  for  this  Nation  and  this  Con- 
gress to  ftice  the  urgent  needs  of  our 
Nation's  single  most  Important  resource — 
our  children.  It  is  time  for  us  to  begin  to 
solve  the  problem  of  racial  separation  in 
our  public  schools  in  a  sensitive,  humane, 
and  intelhgent  way,  with  an  understand- 
ing of  the  complex  educational  issues  in- 
volved, with  reference  to  those  hopeful 
strategies  which  have  been  developed 
over  the  past  few  years,  and  with  the  ob- 
jective of  better  education  for  all  our 
children  firmly  in  mind. 

Last  spring,  President  Nixon  proposed 
the  expenditure  of  $1  5  billion  to  assist 
the  process  of  desegregation  in  the  South 
and  to  encourage  some  movement  toward 
reducing  the  number  of  children  in  raci- 
ally isolated  schools  In  the  North.  I  sup- 
port and  applaud  the  President's  initia- 
tive. 

However,  the  legislation  which  ac- 
companied his  request  was  so  vagu^ 
drawn  that  I  and  many  of  my  colleagues 
feared  that  little  real  change  would  re- 
sult. We  saw  the  danger  that  funds 
would  be  doled  out  as  payment  for  adop- 
tion of  a  desegregation  plan,  regardless 
of  its  quality,  in  de  jure  segregated  school 
districts,  and  sis  payment  for  the  most 
token  efforts  In  so-called  de  facto  dis- 
tricts, so  that  after  2  years  we  would 
have  learned  little  and  made  less  pro- 
gress toward  solving  the  problems  which 
confront  us.  A  recent  New  York  Times 
editorial  entitled  "Benign  Deceit  In  De- 
segregation" underscored  this  conclu- 
sion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
lirinted  in  the  Record  at  the  close  of 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MONDALE.  We  have  had  a  rare 
opportunity  to  preview  the  proposed  pro- 
gram In  action.  Last  August,  the  Con- 
gress entwjted  over  the  President's  veto 
an  Education  Appropriation  Act  which 
included  an  emergency  appropriation  of 
$75  million  to  implement,  in  limited 
form,  the  program  proposed  In  the 
President's  message.  Amendments  at- 
tached In  the  Senate  were  designed  to 
prevent  the  most  flagrant  abuses.  Addi- 
tional safeguards,  required  under  title  VT 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  were  in- 
corporated in  HEW  regulations.  These 
provisions  prohibit  sissistance  to  local 
educational  agencies  which  gave  public 
support  to  racially  segregated  private 
academies.  They  prohibit  assistance  to 
local  educational  agencies  which  fire  or 
demote  black  faculty  members.  They 
prohibit  reduction  of  local  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure as  the  result  of  desegregation. 
And  yet,  the  administration  of  thte 
program  has  borne  out  our  worst  fears. 
Last  November  six  civil  rights  groups — 
American  Friends  Service  Committee, 
Delta  Ministry  of  the  National  Coimdl 


of  Churches,  Lawyers  Committee  for 
Civil  Rights  Under  Law,  Lawyers  Con- 
stitutional Defense  Committee,  NAACP 
Legal  Defense  and  Education  Fund,  Inc., 
and  the  Washington  Research  Project- 
issued  a  carefully  documented  report 
which  demonstrates  widespread  abuse 
of  these  provisions  and  the  failure  of 
HEW  to  act  to  correct  noncompliance. 
Of  the  295  local  educational  agencies 
visited  by  the  six  civil  rights  groups.  179 
were  found  to  be  in  clear  violation  of  the 
statutes  and  regulations.  In  87  others, 
the  six  groups  foimd  evidence  of  viola- 
tions. Federal  funds  intended  to  support 
integrated  education  are  instead  often 
sui^wrting  segregated  classrooms;  segre- 
pated  transportation  systems:  segregated 
faculties  and  staffs;  dismissal  and  de- 
motion of  qualified  black  teachers,  prin- 
cipals and  coswihes;  and  donation  of 
property  and  services  to  private  segre- 
gated schools  T^ese  Federal  fimds  are 
often  supporting  school  districts  which 
refuse  to  comply  with  plans  for  student 
assignment  submitted  to  HEW  or  or- 
dered by  Federal  courts. 

In  addition,  and  perhaps  more  Im- 
portant, review  of  project  applications 
by  the  six  civil  rights  groups  and  by 
mwnbers  of  my  staff  demonstrate  that 
HEW  has  made  no  concerted  effort  to 
support  or  encourage  development  of 
aflarmative  programs  in  quality  Inte- 
grated education.  Rather,  HEW  has  ex- 
pended these  funds  as  general  aid.  on 
the  basis  of  applications  which  lack 
si>ecificlty,  for  projects  which  are  often 
unrelated  to  the  process  of  school  de- 
segregation. ^.„,™. 
In  view  of  the  performance  of  HEW 
under  the  emergency  appropriation,  the 
need  for  a  program  carefully  designed  by 
the  Congress  is  clear. 

During  the  last  legislative  session,  the 
Education  Subcommittee,  under  the  able 
leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  conducted  extensive  hearings  on 
the  measure  prwosed  by  the  President. 
The  Select  Conunlttee  on  Equal  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  spent  9  months  In  an 
intensive  examination  of  the  general 
problem.  The  work  of  these  two  commit- 
tees resulted  in  the  preparation  of  a 
bill  which  Incorporates  a  nationwide  pro- 
gram to  support  the  voluntary  establish- 
ment of  carefully  defined,  stable,  quality 
integrated  schools. 

We  believe  that  this  program,  if  it  Is 
carefully  administered  by  the  admin- 
istration and  by  school  districts  through- 
out the  country,  will  provide  fair  and 
long  overdue  demonstration  of  the  bene- 
fits of  quality  integrated  education- 
pursued  rationally  as  an  educational  ob- 
jective— and  will  immeasurably  Increase 
our  knowledge  of  the  best  means  to  pro- 
vide equality  of  educational  oi?portunlty. 
Mr.  President,  the  foundation  of  the 
Quality  Integrated  Education  Act  of  1971 
is  the  concept  of  the  stable,  quality  inte- 
grated school.  Over  60  percent  of  the 
funds  authorized  under  the  act  would 
be  reserved  for  the  establishment  of  such 
schools — over  40  percent  for  establish- 
ment of  Integrated  schools  by  Individual 
school  districts.  10  percent  for  Inter- 
district  cooperation,  and  10  percent  for 
the  construction  of  several  model  inte- 
grated education  parks. 
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In  defining  the  Integrated  school  we 
have  relied  heavily  on  the  massive  study 
Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity" — 
the  Coleman  report — prepared  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  James  8.  Coleman 
for  the  Office  of  Education  in  1966.  and 
on  recent  testimony  by  Dr.  Coleman, 
Dr.  Thomas  Pettigrew  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, and  others  before  the  Select 
Committee  on  Equal  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity. These  authorities  agree  that  chil- 
dren learn  more  from  each  other  than 
from  any  other  single  educational  re- 
source; that  interaction  with  children 
from  educationally  advantaged  back- 
grounds has  an  even  greater  impact  on 
the  development  of  learning  skills  than 
the  quality  of  the  teaching  staff  or  the 
quality  of  the  physical  f'acility :  and  that 
the  presence  of  children  from  education- 
ally advantaged  backgrounds  Is  perhaps 
the  most  Important  element  in  successful 
integration. 

As  Dr.  Pettlgrew  testified: 

One  of  the  eoaenttal  components  of  equal 
educational  opportunity  for  the  United 
States  Is  racial  and  social  class  tntegr»tlon 
of  our  Nation's  public  schools.  The  relevant 
social  science  reaearcb.  In  my  opinion,  forces 
this  ooncluflon  upon  us. 

In  testlmonv  before  the  select  com- 
mittee. Dr.  Coleman  made  the  same 
point: 

There  Is.  however,  another  set  of  resources 
in  the  school  which  Is  not  measured  by  edu- 
cators' school  quality  measures.  This  Is  the 
educational  resources  brought  to  the  school 
by  other  children,  as  a  result  of  th^r  home 
Influences  and  earlier  school  influences. 

These  resources  are  things  like  reading 
material  tn  the  home,  the  amount  and  level 
of  discussion  In  the  home,  the  parents'  level 
of  education,  the  parents'  Interest  In  the 
child's  education. 

When  these  educational  resources  are  re- 
lated to  a  child's  school  performance — that 
Is.  the  educational  resources  brought  to  the 
school  by  other  children  at  school — the  re- 
sult showed  a  stronger  relation  than  for  any 
other  resource  In  the  school. 

In  effect,  it  means  that  If  a  child  Is  going 
to  school  with  other  children  who  are  ner- 
formlna  at  a  high  level,  he.  himself,  will  do 
better  than  if  he  was  going  to  school  with 
other  children  who  are  performing  at  a  low 
level. 

What  appears  to  haonen  is  that  the  educa- 
tional resources  held  by  other  children  are 
more  Imoortant  in  Increasing  a  child's  own 
achievement  than  those  that  are  allocated  by 
the  school  board. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  posi- 
tion was  suDDorted  bv  President  Nixon  in 
his  March  24.  1970,  message  on  school 
def:eeregatlon. 

The  President  said : 

From  an  educational  standpoint,  to  ap- 
proach school  questions  solely  In  terms  of 
race  Is  to  go  far  astray  .  .  . 

The  data  strongly  suggests,  also,  that  In 
order  for  the  nosltlve  beneflts  of  Integration 
to  be  achieved  the  school  must  have  a  ma- 
jority of  children  from  environments  that 
encourage  learning — recognising,  again,  that 
the  kev  factor  is  not  race  but  the  kind  of 
home  that  the  child  comes  from. 

m  recognition  of  this  evidence,  the  bill 
we  are  introducing  today  specifies  that 
an  Integrated  school  must  contain  a  sub- 
stantial Droportlon  of  children  from  edu- 
cationally advantaged  backgrounds.  De- 
spite the  President's  statement,  the 
administration's  desegregation  bill  falls 


to  require  or  even  mention  this  concept 
as  an  element  in  programs  to  be  fimded 

A  second  basic  element  of  the  inte- 
grated schools'  approach  is  real  integra- 
tion. Schools  which  receive  funding 
would  be  substantially  representative  of 
the  minority  group  and  nonmlnorltv 
■jroun  student  population  of  the  local 
educational  agency  in  which  thev  are  lo- 
cated. This  provision  assures  thit  funds 
will  not  be  used  to  support  token  inte- 
(Tration.  but  instead  will  support  the 
kind  of  Integration  which  if  successful 
can  be  replicated  throughout  a  school 
district.  In  addition,  it  assures  that  mi- 
noritv  and  nonminorlty  childroi  will 
"articioate  In  the  program  on  a  equitable 
b'lsis.  The  bill  contains  similar  defini- 
tions of  representativeness  for  the  fac- 
ultv  of  an  integrated  school. 

A  third  important  element  Is  the  re- 
quirement that  schools  receiving  funds 
under  the  act  be  stable  We  believe  that 
funds  for  hopeful  quality  integration 
should  be  devoted  to  schools  that  in  the 
iudgment  of  the  Commissioner  will  not 
be  victims  of  resegregation 

A  fourth  element  In  our  approach  Is 
the  requirement  that  Integrated  schools 
contain  a  well-planned  program  for  the 
provi.sion  of  quality  education  in  an  In- 
tegrated .setting.  School  districts  would 
receive  funds  to  provide  in-.servlce 
teacher  training,  advanced  teaching 
techniques,  modem  curricula  designed 
to  promote  intercultural  awareness 
teacher  aides,  special  guidance  and  coun- 
seling services,  and.  where  appropriate, 
programs  of  bilingual,  blcultural  educa- 
tion to  assure  educational  excellence  in 
integrated  schools. 

Over  40  percent  of  the  funds  author- 
ized would  be  reserved  for  the  establish- 
ment of  stable,  quality  Integrated  schools 
by  Individual  local  educational  agencies. 
Many  American  schoolchildren,  how- 
ever, presently  attend  school  districts  in 
which  the  proportion  of  minority  grouD 
children  is  .so  great  that  the  immediate 
prospect  for  stable  Integration  within 
the  confines  of  a  single  district  are  dim. 
Therefore.  20  percent  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized would  be  re.'jerved  for  programs 
of  interdlstrict  cooperation  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  education  parks. 

Ten  percent  of  the  funds  authorized 
would  be  invested  in  voluntary  programs 
of  urban-suburban  cooperation  along 
the  lines  suggested  by  Senator  Ribicoff. 
to  establish  Integrated  .schools  contain- 
ing a  substantial  proportion  of  children 
from  educationally  advantaged  back- 
grounds and  at  least  half  the  proportion 
of  minority  group  students  found  In  the 
metropolitan  area  as  a  whole.  As  Pro- 
fessor Pettigrew  testified  before  the  Se- 
lect Committee: 

A  metropolitan  perspective  Is  essential. 
Pessimists  often  regard  the  racial  Integra- 
tion of  schools  as  Impoeslble  because  of  the 
growing  concentration  of  black  Americans 
In  central  cities 

But  as  soon  as  we  adopt  a  metropolitan 
perspective  the  dimensions  of  the  problem 
are  abruptly  altered.  Black  Americans  con- 
stitute only  n<^r  of  our  national  population 
and  only  about  14*^-^  of  our  metropolitan 
population. 

An  additional  10  percent  of  the  funds 
authorized  would  be  invested  In  the  es- 
tablishment   of    several    demonstration 


educational  parks  An  education  park 
would  be  an  Integrated  school,  located  in 
a  metropolitan  area,  serving  students 
from  preschool  through  grades  12.  It 
would  consist  of  high  schools.  Junior  high 
schools,  and  elementary  .schools  located 
on  a  single  campus  under  unified  direc- 
tion. 

Education  parks  would  be  stable,  qual- 
ity Integrated  schools,  with  student 
bodies  contalnine  substantial  proportions 
of  children  from  educationally  advan- 
taged backgrounds  which  are  representa- 
tive of  the  minority  group  and  non- 
minority  group  student  population  of  the 
metropolitan  area.  They  would  lower 
capital  costs  by  as  much  as  15  or  20  per- 
cent They  would  permit  wider  course 
ofTerinss  and  lend  themselves  to  the  in- 
corporation of  modem  teaching  tech- 
niques such  as  individualized  Instruction. 
They  would  facilitate  cooperation  with 
private  schools  and  with  colleges  and 
universities. 

Many  experts,  Including  Dr.  Pettlgrew, 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  Mr. 
Marland.  believe  that  education  parks 
are  among  the  most  encouraging  strat- 
egies for  the  long  term  Improvement  of 
urban  education,  yet  it  is  clear  that  with- 
out Federal  support,  local  school  districts 
are  unable  to  experiment  with  this  prom- 
ising concept. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  re- 
flects an  initiative  of  Senator  Javits 
which  sets  aside  between  10  and  15  per- 
cent of  the  funds  for  experimental  pilot 
programs  designed  to  Improve  the  aca- 
demic achievement  of  children  in  minor- 
ity group  isolated  schools,  in  school 
districts  where  integration  appears  diffi- 
cult in  the  short  term.  We  hope  that 
these  programs  will  result  in  the  develop- 
ment of  new  strategies  to  Improve  the 
education  of  children  in  these  school 
districts. 

Five  percent  of  the  funds  would  be  In- 
vested In  integrated  educational  televi- 
sion on  the  Sesame  Street  model.  A  re- 
cent report  by  the  Educational  Testing 
Pervtce  indicated  that  such  programs  can 
play  an  Important  part  In  the  develop- 
ment of  crucial  academic  and  social  skills 
for  children  from  all  racial  and  economic 
backgrounds.  Sesame  Street  itself  proved 
highly  successful  with  children  ages  3 
to  5.  We  hope  to  see  additional  programs 
for  preschool  children  and  similar  pro- 
grams to  serve  older  children  with  ap- 
propriate emphasis  on  nonblack  mlnor- 
itv  groups.  As  the  Educational  Testing 
Service  evaluation  states: 

In  general .  Sesame  Street  achieved  Its  goals. 
They  were  Important  goals.  Since  this  ex- 
perimental television  program  for  preschool- 
ers was  so  successful.  It  would  l)e  a  travesty 
of  responsible  educational  policy  making 
were  not  more,  similarly-conceived  television 
programs  funded,  developed,  researched,  and 
presented 

Six  percent  of  the  funds  authorized 
would  be  reserved  for  funding  of  private 
nonprofit  organizations.  Including  par- 
ent and  community  groups,  for  projects 
designed  to  promote  eqiial  educational 
opportunity  by  encouraging  the  partic- 
ipation of  children,  students,  and  teach- 
ers In  the  education  process  and  improv- 
ing communications  between  the  school 
and  the  community. 


Three  percent  of  the  ftmds  would  be 
reserved  to  reimburse  the  cost  of  suc- 
cessful suits  by  parents  and  teachers  to 
enforce  the  terms  of  the  act,  related  edu- 
cation legislation  and  the  constitutional 
guarantees  of  the  14th  amendment  and 
tiUe  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
By  opening  up  the  resources  of  the  pri- 
vate bar,  this  provision  would  provide  in- 
jured citizens  with  some  guarantee 
against  the  abuses  which  have  occurred 
under  the  emergency  appropriation.  The 
provision  would  encourage  a  nationwide 
effort  to  protect  the  Constitutional  rights 
of  minority  group  children  to  freedom 
from  discrimination  in  public  education 
with  appropriate  emphasis  on  cases  of 
discrimination  against  all  minorities. 

Ten  percent  of  the  funds  would  be  re- 
served to  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  allocation  among  the  otherwise  au- 
tliorized  activities. 

To  insure  equitable  dLstributlon  of 
funds,  over  60  percent  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated would  be  apportioned  for 
grants  within  each  State  on  the  basis  of 
the  ratio  that  the  number  of  minority 
group  public  schoolchildren  in  each 
State  bears  to  the  total  number  of  mi- 
nority group  public  schoolchildren  in  the 
remainder — the  funds  reserved  for  edu- 
cation, parks,  interdlstrict  cooperation, 
attorneys'  fees,  and  integrated  educa- 
tional television  together  with  the  10 
percent  reserved  to  the  Commissioner 
for  allocation  among  the  activities  au- 
thorized in  the  bill — would  be  allocated 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  dis- 
tribute on  the  basis  of  the  quality  of  ap- 
plications. 

The  bill  contains  safeguards  against 
discriminatory  practices,  modeled  upon 
those  added  in  the  Senate  to  the  emer- 
gency $75  million  appropriation  and 
those  adopted  by  HEW  regulation. 
These  safeguards  prohibit  funding 
of  local  educational  agencies  which, 
since  enactment  of  the  emergency 
appropriation  last  fall,  have  engaged 
in  the  following  practices:  aid  to 
private  segregation  academies  oper- 
ating as  alternatives  for  white  students 
fleeing  desegregated  public  schools;  dis- 
crimina*ion  against  minority  group 
teachers  or  other  minority  group  per- 
sonnel; segregation  of  children  within 
schools  for  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
school  day  in  conjunction  with  deseg- 
regation or  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
tegrated school:  limiting  participation  of 
minority  group  children  in  extracurricu- 
lar activities,  or  limiting  extracurricular 
activities,  in  order  to  avoid  the  partici- 
pation of  minority  group  children;  or 
other  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  or  national  origin. 

Local  educational  agencies  may  receive 
a  waiver  for  violations  committed  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  act.  If  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  is  satisfied  that 
the  abuses  have  been  corrected  and  will 
not  recur.  However,  local  educational 
agencies  which  violated  these  provisions 
while  receiving  funds  under  the  $75  mil- 
lion Emergency  School  Assistance  pro- 
gram must  submit  app''catlons  of  special 
merit.  The  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Senate  and  House  must  be  given  notice 
of  Intention  to  grant  waiver. 


The  administration's  performance  un- 
der the  $75  million  emergency  appro- 
priation gives  us  little  confidence  that 
these  safeguards  wiU  be  applied  In  prac- 
tice. But  their  application  is  crucial.  The 
value  of  integrated  education  to  the  chil- 
dren involved  is  lost  if  discrimination 
continues  to  be  practiced  within  a  so- 
called  integrated  school.  When  a  quali- 
fied black  teacher  is  fired  because  of  his 
race,  or  Chlcano  students  are  placed  in 
segregated  classrooms,  the  message  is  not 
lost  on  the  students  or  on  the  community 
at  large. 

In  addition  to  these  provisions  which 
are  designed  to  prevent  funding  of  local 
educational  agencies  which  continue  to 
engage  in  the  most  blatant  forms  of  dis- 
crimination, the  bill  contains  provisions 
designed  to  insure  that  programs  under 
the  act  are  understood  by  the  community 
at  large  and  that  parents,  teachers,  and 
students  are  given  a  voice  in  program 
development  and  Implementation.  Since 
the  establishment  of  integrated  schools 
is  by  definition  a  program  of  human  re- 
lations as  well  as  education,  these  provi- 
sions are  vitally  important. 

Therefore,  the  application  and  other 
pertinent  documents  must  be  made  readi- 
ly available  to  the  public  by  the  local  ed- 
ucational agencies  and  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education.  Applications  must 
be  developed  through  a  process  of  open 
hearings  and  with  the  full  participation 
of  a  committee  of  parents,  teachers,  and, 
where  applicable,  secondary  school  stu- 
dents, of  which  at  least  half  the  mem- 
bers are  parents  and  at  least  half  the 
members  are  from  minority  groups.  Ap- 
plications which  do  not  receive  the  sup- 
port of  the  committee  must  be  forwarded 
to  the  Commissioner  with  the  comments 
of  the  committee  appended  and  may  be 
approved  by  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion only  upon  his  finding  that  the  locad 
educational  agency  had  good  cause  to 
proceed  without  committee  approval. 

Unless  we  are  prepared  to  seriously 
consult  parents,  teachers,  and  students  in 
the  development  and  implementation  of 
programs  imder  this  act,  we  cannot  ex- 
pect them  to  be  successful. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  establish  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Equality  of 
Educational  Opportunity,  consisting  of 
15  members,  of  whom  at  least  half  must 
be  members  of  minority  groups,  to  eval- 
uate and  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
operation  of  the  program  by  December 
1.  1973.  This  report  should  provide  the 
Congress  with  an  assessment  of  the  pro- 
gram and  its  implementation  and  a  basis 
for  Its  revision  and  expansion. 

Mr.  President,  we  still  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  our  commitment 
to  quality  integrated  education,  but  this 
opportunity  will  not  last  forever.  Black, 
Chlcano.  Puerto  Rlcnn,  and  Indian  oar- 
ents  know  that  we  have  not  genuinely 
tried  to  practice  what  we  so  easily 
preach.  Misuse  of  the  Initial  $75  million 
emergency  appropriation  cannot  have 
reassured  them.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
many  minority  parents — and  white  par- 
ents as  well — who  for  years  have  hoped 
and  worked  for  Integrated  education  are 
now  seeking  other  approaches  to  educa- 
tional quality. 


We  must  demonstrate  to  these  parents, 
and  especially  to  the  parents  of  the 
South,  black  and  white,  that  our  concern 
for  school  integration  is  based  upon  a 
deep  commitment  to  education  of  high 
quality  which  is  beneficial  to  all  chil- 
dren. We  must  recapture  the  concern  for 
children  and  their  education  with  which 
we  began  in  1954.  If  we  do  not.  integrated 
education  will  be  held  a  failure  without 
an  honest  trial. 

The  bill  we  introduce  today  is  not  a 
complete  answer  to  tlie  problem  of  seg- 
regation in  our  public  schools.  Any  com- 
prehensive solution  will  require  a  far 
greater  investment  than  the  $1.5  billion 
which  the  administration  has  promised 
to  spend  over  the  next  2  years,  and  must 
be  part  of  a  broad  commitment  to  the 
reunification  of  American  society — a 
commitment  to  give  middle-class  work- 
ing American5  the  opportunity  for  de- 
cent housing  and  a  decent  way  of  life  in 
central  cities,  a  commitment  to  open 
housing  and  employment  in  the  suburbs 
to  those  who  are  less  affluent  or  who  are 
members  of  minority  groups. 

But  the  bill  we  introduce  today  does 
provide  a  sensitive  and  realistic  begin- 
ning. It  does,  in  our  Judgment,  insure 
that  quality,  stable  integrated  schools — 
with  educationally  advantaged  students, 
community  involvement  and  support, 
sensitive  curricula,  and  other  positive 
elements — will  be  established  and  evalu- 
ated in  hundreds  of  school  districts 
throughout  the  Nation.  It  does  insure 
that  promising  proposals  for  metropoli- 
tan integration — education  parks, 
urban-suburban  cooperative  efforts — 
will  be  tried  and  evaluated.  It  does  In- 
sure, if  properly  administered,  that  at 
the  end  of  2  years  the  kind  of  integra- 
tion proposals  that  research  suggests  are 
most  encouraging  will  have  been  at- 
tempted in  numerous  communities 
across  the  country. 

It  is  our  hope  and  our  belief  that  the 
program  which  we  propose  will  demon- 
strate the  advantages  of  quality  inte- 
grated education  to  American  parents, 
and  will  greatly  expand  our  knowledge 
of  the  best  ways  to  achieve  Integrated 
education. 

I  sisk  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill, 
a  summary,  and  a  sectlon-by-sectlon 
analysis  of  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Chiles).  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill,  the  summary,  and  the 
section-by-section  analysis  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  in  accordance 
with  the  Senator's  request. 

The  bill  'S.  683)  to  provide  financial 
assistance  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  sUble.  quality,  integrated 
education  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  to  assist  school  districts  to  over- 
come the  adverse  educational  effects  of 
minority  group  isolation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  Introduced  by  Mr.  Mondale, 
for  himself  and  other  Senators,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
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a.  083 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovm  of 
Revreatntetivee  of  the  United  Statea  of 
Arnerica  tn  Conffres*  OMembUd,  ThAt  th«« 
Act  ZDAy  tM  clt«<l  M  tb«  "QnAllty  Intagrmted 
Education  Act  of  1071". 

niroiMa*  ams  avmro»x 
Sac.  2.  (A)  TtM  nnngtw  tMraby  fliuta 
Uukt  the  Mgr«g»UoQ  ot  KbooloiUldrMi  by 
raoo.  ooJrcr.  or  natlonAl  orlfln.  wb*t«Ter  lu 
cauM  or  origin.  U  dctrlxnental  to  all  cMldran 
and  dtfptlTea  them  of  equality  of  educa- 
ttooal  opportunity:  that  oondlttons  of  lucb 
Begrvgation  ax\»t  tbrougbout  tbe  Nation, 
and.  aa  a  roault.  subatanual  numbn*  of 
oiilldr«n  are  auffanng  educational  daptiTa- 
tton;  and  tbat  tbe  prooaaa  of  estabUaUng 
and  maintaining  stable,  quality,  integrated 
■cboola  improvea  tbe  quality  of  education 
for  aU  children  and  oft«n  Involves  tbe  ex- 
penditure of  »j*t*%tietn^i  funds  to  which  local 
educational  agenclaa  do  not  have  aooeaa. 

(b)  It  U  the  purpose  erf  thla  Act  (D  to 
provide  financial  aaalatanoe  to  enoourage 
tbe  establlahment  and  maintenance  of 
stable,  quality,  integrated  ecboolt  through- 
out the  Nation,  serving  students  from  all 
backgrounds,  which  derive  full  advantage 
from  the  enriched  educational  opportxinltles 
provided  by  the  education  of  children  from 
diverse  baclcgrounda  in  an  enTlromiMnt 
sensitive  to  the  potential  oontrlb«itlaii  ot 
each  oblld  to  tbe  education  of  all.  through 
tha  utilisation  of  modem  educational  meth- 
oda.  practices,  sod  technlquaa.  Including, 
where  appropriate,  programs  of  Integrated 
bilingual,  blcultural  education,  and  (3)  to 
aid  schoolebUdren  to  overoome  the  educa- 
tional disadvantages  of  minority  group 
laolatloo. 

APTaoruATTona 
S^.  3.  (a)  The  Commissioner,  shall.  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
carry  out  a  program  designed  to  achieve  the 
purposaa  sat  forth  La  section  a(b) .  There  are 
authorlaed  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Com- 
missioner, for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  Act,  (SOO.OOO.OOO  for  tbe  period  begin- 
ning with  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
ending  June  30.  1973.  axul  •  1.000.000.000  for 
tbe  daoal  year  ending  June  30.  1973.  runds 
so  appropriated  shall  remain  available  for 
obligation  and  expenditure  during  tbe  flacal 
yoskT  succeeding  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
they  arw  appropriated,  except  that  funds 
reaerved  under  paragraph  ri)  of  subsection 
(b>  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 
Punds  so  appropriated  shall  be  available  for 
?ranu  and  contracts  under  this  Act  only  to 
the  extent  that  the  sums  appropriated  to  the 
Office  of  Education  for  any  fiscal  year  exceed 
the  sums  appropriated  to  the  OfBce  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  next  preceding  fiscal  year. 
except  that  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shall  not  be  considered  in  deter- 
mining the  suma  appropriated  to  tbe  Office 
of  Education  for  any  such  next  preceding 
fiscal  year. 

(b)(1)  From  the  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a),  the  Commissioner 
shall  reserve — 

(A)  not  less  than  10  per  centum  of  each 
of  tbfS  amounts  authorlaed  to  be  appropriated 
pursuant  to  such  subsection  for  the  purposes 
of  section  8; 

(B)  not  less  than  5  per  centum  of  each  of 
tbe  amounts  authorized  to  be  approprlatad 
pursuant  to  such  subsection  for  the  purposes 
of  section  10; 

(C)  not  less  than  3  per  centum  of  each 
of  the  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
pursuant  to  such  subsection  for  the  pxirposes 
of  seetton  11. 

(3)  n  the  total  amount  of  the  sums  app>T>- 
prlated  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  for  any 
fiscal  year  does  not  constitute  at  least  four 
times  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  specified 
for  reeervatlon  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 )  for 
that  flacal  year,  each  of  the  amounu  so  sped- 
fled  for  that  fiscal  year  shsOi  be  ratably  re- 


duced until  the  aggregate  of  tbe  amounts 
reserved  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  does  not  excead 
one-fourth  of  an  aotount  equal  to  tbe  sums 
so  appropriated. 

(3)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a),  the  Commissioner  is  author- 
ized to  reserve  an  amount,  not  in  excess  of 
an  amount  equal  to  10  per  centum  of  such 
sums,  for  the  purposes  of  section  7(a). 

(4)  Of  tbe  sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsecUon  (a),  tbe  Commissioner  shall 
reserve  10  per  centum  for  grants  by  bUn  to 
local  educational  agendea  making  applica- 
tions under  sections  S  (a)  (3) . 

AP<^aTIONMKNT    AMONG    STATXS 

Sac.  4.  ( a  M  U  From  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  3(a)  which  are  not 
reserved  under  section  3(b)  for  any  fiscal 
year,  tbe  Commissioner  shall  apportion  to 
each  State  for  grants  within  that  State  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such 
sums  as  the  number  of  minority  group  chil- 
dren enrolled  In  public  schools  In  tbat  State 
bears  to  the  number  of  such  children  In  all 
the  States,  except  that  tbe  amount  appor- 
tioned to  any  State  shall  not  be  less  than 
1100.000 

(3)  Of  tbe  amount  apportioned  to  each 
State  under  paragraph  (1 ) ,  the  Ootnmlaalon- 
er  shall  reserve  not  leas  than  one-atxth  but 
not  more  than  one-fourth  for  grants  to  local 
educational  agencies  in  that  State  pursuant 
to  section  5 1  b ) . 

(3)  Of  the  amount  apportioned  to  each 
State  under  paragraph  (1)  tbe  COmmlsBlon- 
er  shall  reserve  not  less  than  10  per  centum 
for  grants  In  tbat  State  pursuant  to  section 
7(b). 

( b)  Tbe  amotmt  of  any  State's  apportion- 
ment under  subsection  (a)  which  exceeds 
the  amount  which  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines. In  accordance  with  criteria  estab- 
llabed  by  regulation,  will  be  required  during 
the  period  for  which  the  apportionment  Is 
available  for  programs  and  projects  within 
such  State,  shall  be  available  for  reappor- 
tionment from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates 
during  such  period  as  tbe  Commlsaioner 
shall  fix  by  regulation,  to  other  Statea  in 
proportion  to  the  original  apportionments  to 
such  States  under  subsection  la).  If  the 
Commissioner  determines.  In  accordance 
with  criteria  established  by  regulatKm.  that 
the  amount  which  would  be  reapportioned 
to  a  State  under  the  first  sentence  of  this 
subseoUon  exceeds  tbe  amormt  which  will 
be  required  during  the  period  of  tbe  appor- 
tionment for  programs  and  projects  within 
such  State,  the  amount  of  such  State's  re- 
apporUonmant  shall  be  reduced  to  the  extent 
ot  such  excess,  and  the  total  amount  of  any 
reductions  pursuant  to  this  sentence  shall 
be  available  for  reapportionment  under  the 
flrst  sentence  of  this  subsection.  Any  amount 
reappcrttonad  to  a  State  under  this  subsec- 
tion during  the  period  of  any  apportionment 
3hall  be  deemed  a  part  of  its  apportionment 
for  tbat  period:  and  any  amount  reaened 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  ta) 
and  reapportioned  under  this  subeectlon 
shall  be  used  solely  for  the  purposes  for 
which  It  was  orlglnsny  reserved. 

BUdBtUTT     FOS     ASBIBTAjrCX 

Ssc.  S.  (a)  (1)  Tbe  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorised to  make  a  grant  to.  or  a  contract 
with,  a  local  educational  agency  only  If.  In 
accordance  with  criteria  established  by  regu- 
lation, he  determines — 

(A)  that  the  local  educational  agency  has 
adopted  a  plan  for  the  eatabUatamsnt  or 
mamtenance  of  one  or  more  stable,  quality. 
Integrated  schools:  and 

(B)  that  tbe  number  of  minority  group 
ohlldran  In  attendance  at  tbe  <ichools  of  soob 
agsncy  Is  (1)  at  least  one  thousand  and  at 
least  30  per  centum  of  the  number  of  all 
children  In  attendance  at  such  schools,  or 

(U)  at  least  three  thousand  and  at  least  10 
par  centum  of  the  number  of  all  children  In 
attendance  at  such  schools. 


(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
clause  (B)  of  paragraph  (1),  tbe  Oommls- 
aioner  Is  autborized  to  make  grants,  in 
acoordaxtce  with  special  ellglbUlty  criteria  e«- 
tattUabad  by  regulation  for  the  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  to  a  local  educational  agency 
which  does  not  meet  the  requiremenu  of 
such  clause  (B).  where  such  local  educa- 
tional  agency  is  located  within,  or  adjacent  to 
a  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  and 
makes  Joint  arrangemenu  with  an  addi- 
tional local  educational  agency,  located  with- 
in the  Standard  MetropoUtan  Statistical  Area 
und  conuinlng  a  substantial  proportion  of 
minority  group  students  for  the  establish- 
ment and  malntennnce  of  one  or  more  stable 
quality  Integrated  schools.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subeectlon.  an  Integrated  school 
shall  be  a  school  with  a  student  body  con- 
taining a  substantial  proportion  of  chUdren 
from  educationally  advantaged  backgrounds 
In  which  the  proportions  of  minority  group 
students  are  at  least  80  per  centum  of  the 
proportions  of  minority  group  students  en- 
rolled In  all  schools  of  the  local  educational 
agencies  within  the  Standard  UetropoUtan 
Statistical  Area,  and  a  faculty  and  adminis- 
trative staff  with  substantial  representa- 
tion of  minority  group  persons 

(b)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to.  or  contracU  with,  local  edu- 
cational agencies  for  unusually  promising 
pilot  programs  or  projects  designed  to  over- 
come the  adverse  effects  of  minority  group 
iMilalion  by  Improving  the  academic  achieve- 
ment of  chUdren  In  one  or  more  minority 
group  Isolated  schools.  If  he  determines  that 
the  local  educational  agency  had  a  number 
of  minority  group  children  In  average  dally 
membership  In  the  public  schools,  for  the  fis- 
cal year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
assistance  ts  to  be  provided.  (1 )  of  at  least 
15.000.  or  (3)  constituting  more  than  50  per 
centum  of  such  average  dally  membership 
of  all  children  In  such  schools 

(c  I  No  local  educational  agency  making  ap- 
plication under  this  section  shall  be  eligible 
to  receive  a  grant  or  contract  In  an  amount 
In  excess  of  the  amount  determined  by  tbe 
Commissioner.  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions setting  forth  crIterU  establUhed  for 
.such  purpose,  to  be  the  additional  cost  to 
the  applicant  arising  out  of  activities  au- 
thorized under  this  Act.  above  that  of  the  ac- 
tivities normally  carried  out  by  tbe  local 
educational  agency. 

(d  M  1 )  No  local  educational  agency  shall  be 
eligible  for  assUtance  under  this  Act  If  It 
ha-i.  after  August  18.  1970 — 

(A)  transferred  (directly  or  indirectly  by 
i?lft.  lease,  loan.  sale,  or  other  means)  real 
or  personal  property  to.  or  made  any  services 
.ivallable  to  any  nonpublic  school  or  school 
system  (or  any  organization  controlling,  or 
intending  to  establish,  such  a  school  or  school 
system)  without  prior  determination  that 
such  nonpublic  .>cbool  or  school  system  (li 
Is  not  operated  en  a  racially  segregated  basis 
as  an  alternative  for  children  seeking  to 
avoid  attendance  in  desegregated  public 
schools,  and  ill)  does  not  otherwise  practice. 
or  permit  to  be  practiced,  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin  In 
the  operation  of  any  school  activity: 

(B)  had  in  effect  any  practice,  policy,  or 
procedure  which  reeults  (or  has  resulted) 
In  the  disproportionate  demotion  or  dismis- 
sal of  instructional  or  other  personnel  from 
minority  groups  In  conjunction  with  deseg- 
regation or  the  establishment  of  an  In- 
tegrated school,  or  otherwise  engaged  In 
discrimination  based  upon  race,  color,  or 
national  origin  In  the  hiring,  promotion,  or 
assignment  of  employees  of  the  agency  (or 
other  personnel  for  whom  the  agency  has 
any  administrative  responsibility); 

(C)  In  conjunction  with  desegregation  or 
the  establishment  of  an  integrated  school, 
adopted  any  procedure  for  the  assignment  of 
students  to  or  within  classes  which  results 
in  segregation  of  children  for  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  school  day:  or 
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(D)  bad  In  effect  any  other  practice,  pol- 
icy, or  procedure,  such  as  limiting  currlcu- 
lar  or  extracurricular  activities  (or  partici- 
pation therein  by  children)  in  order  to  avoid 
the  participation  of  minority  group  students 
In  such  activities,  which  discriminate  among 
children  on  the  t>asia  of  race,  color,  or  na- 
Uonal  origin. 

except  that,  in  the  case  of  any  local  educa- 
tional agency  which  l6  ineligible  for  assist- 
ance by  reason  of  clause  (A),  (B).  (C),  or 
(D),  such  agency  may  make  application  foi 
a  waiver  of  ineUglblllty.  which  application 
shall  specify  the  reason  for  its  inellgiblliiy. 
ffont*'"  iuch  Information  and  assurances  as 
the  Secretary  shall  require  by  regulation  in 
order  to  insure  that  any  practice,  policy,  or 
procedure,  or  other  activity  resulting  In  the 
IneUglblllty  has  ceased  to  exist  or  occur  and 
Include  such  provisions  as  are  necessary  to 
insure  that  such  activities  do  not  reoccur 
after  the  submission  of  the  application. 

(3)  (A)  No  local  educational  agency  shall 
be  eligible  for  a  waiver  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
if— 

(I)  it  is  ineligible  by  reason  of  clause  (A) . 
(B),  (C),  or  (D)  of  paragraph  (1)  because 
of  transactions,  practices,  policies,  or  pro- 
cedures which  existed  or  occurred  after  Au- 
gust 18.  1970:  and 

(II)  It  has  received  assistance  under  the 
appropriation  in  the  paragraph  headed 
"Emergency  School  Assistance"  In  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  Appropriations  Act,  1971 
(Public  Law  91~S80). 

(B)  (1)  In  the  ease  of  any  local  educational 
agency  which  Is  Ineligible  for  assistance  un- 
der this  Act  by  reason  of  subparagraph  (A) . 
such  agency  may  make  a  special  application 
for  a  waiver  of  lt«  Ineligibility,  which  appli- 
cation shall  Include  (I)  all  the  specifications, 
procedures,  assurances,  and  other  informa- 
tion required  for  a  waiver  under  the  excep- 
tion set  forth  in  paragraph  (1),  and  (II)  In 
addition,  such  other  data,  plans,  assurances, 
and  infcxTnatlon  as  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
quire In  order  to  Insure  compliance  wltb  this 
subparagraph  (B). 

(11)  The  additional  matters  required  by 
the  Secretary  under  clause  (11)  of  sut^>ara- 
graph  (B)  (1)  shall  at  least  Include  suISclent 
Information  as  to  enable  the  Oonxmlssloner 
to  properly  evaluate  the  application  sub- 
mitted imder  section  9  by  the  applicant  for 
a  special  waiver  under  this  subparagraph  (B) 
and  advise  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  the 
merit  of  the  program  for  which  assistance  Is 
sought. 

(3)  Applications  for  waivers  under  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (3)  may  be  approved  only  by 
the  Secretary.  The  Secretary's  functions  un- 
der this  paragraph  shall,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  not  be  delegated. 

(4)  No  application  for  assistance  under 
this  Act  shall  be  approved  prior  to  a  deter- 
mination by  the  Commissioner  that  the  ap- 
plicant la  not  ineligible  by  reason  of  this 
subsection.  No  waiver  imder  paragraph  (2) 
shall  be  granted  unUl  the  Commissioner  has 
determined  that  the  special  appUcant  has 
submitted  an  application  under  section  9  of 
extraordinary  merit. 

(8)  All  determinations  pursuant  to  this 
subeectlon  shall  be  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  criteria  and  Investigative  procedures  es- 
tablished by  regulations  of  the  Secretary  for 
the  purpose  of  compliance  with  this  sub- 
section. 

(8)  All  determinations  and  waivers  pursu- 
nnt  to  this  subsectton  shall  be  In  writing. 
The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  each  be  given  notice  of  an  Inten- 
tion to  grant  any  waiver  imder  this  subsec- 
tion, which  notice  shall  be  accompanied  by 
a  copy  of  the  proposed  waiver  for  which  no- 
tice is  given  and  copies  of  all  determinations 
relating  to  such  waiver.  The  Commissioner 
Shall  not  approve  an  appUcaUon  by  a  local 
educatlwuu  agency  which  requires  a  waiver 


under  this  subsection  prior  to  thirty  days 
after  receipt  of  the  notice  required  by  the 
preceding  sentence  by  tbe  chairman  of  the 
Cumnxittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of 
the  Senate  and  tbe  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

AXTTHoaizzo  ACTivrrixs 

Sbc.  6.  (a)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  3(a)  and  apportioned  to  a  State  pur- 
suant to  section  4  (which  have  not  been 
reserved  under  paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 4(a))  and  the  sums  reserved  pursuant 
to  section  3(b)  (4)  shall  be  available  for 
grants  to,  and  contracts  wltb,  local  educa- 
tional agencies  In  that  State  which  have 
been  established  as  eligible  under  section 
5(a) ,  to  assist  such  agencies  in  carrying  out 
tbe  following  programs  and  projects  de- 
signed to  establish  or  maintain  stable,  qual- 
ity. Integrated  schools,  as  necessary  and  ^- 
propriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act; 

(1)  the  development  and  use  of  new  "ur- 
rlculums  and  instructional  methods,  prac- 
tices, and  techniques  to  support  a  program 
of  Instruction  for  children  from  all  racial, 
ethnic,  and  economic  backgrounds,  includ- 
ing Instruction  in  the  language  and  cultural 
heritage  of  minority  groups; 

(3)  remedial  services,  beyond  those  pro- 
vided under  the  regular  school  program  con- 
ducted by  the  local  educational  agency.  In- 
cluding student-to-student  tutoring; 

(3)  guidance  and  counseling  services,  be- 
yond those  provided  under  the  regular  school 
program  conducted  by  the  local  educational 
agency,  designed  to  promote  mutual  under- 
standing among  minority  group  and  non- 
mlnorlty  group  parents,  students,  and  teach- 
ers; 

(4)  administrative  and  auxiliary  services 
to  facilitate  the  success  of  the  project; 

(5)  community  activities.  Including  pub- 
lic Information  efforts,  in  support  of  a  plan, 
program,  project,  or  other  activities  de- 
scribed In  this  section; 

(6)  recruiting,  hiring,  and  training  of 
teacher  aides:  Protnded,  That  In  recruiting 
teacher  aides,  preference  shall  be  given  to 
parents  of  children  attending  schools  assist- 
ed under  section  6(a); 

(7)  inservioe  teacher  training  designed  to 
enhance  the  success  of  schools  assisted  un- 
der section  6(a)  through  contracts  with  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  or  other  In- 
stitutions, agencies,  and  organizations  in- 
dividually determined  by  the  Commissioner 
to  have  special  competence  for  such  pur- 
pose; 

(8)  planning  programs  and  projects  under 
this  section,  the  evaluation  of  such  programs 
and  projects,  and  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion with  re^Mct  to  such  programs  and  proj- 
ects;  and 

(9)  repair  of  minor  remodeling  or  altera- 
tion of  existing  school  facilities  (including 
the  acquisition.  Installation,  modernization, 
or  replacement  of  equipment)  and  the  lease 
or  purchase  of  mobile  classroom  units  or 
other  mobile  educational  facilities. 

In  the  case  of  programs  and  projects  Involv- 
ing activities  described  In  clause  (9),  the 
Inclusion  of  such  activities  must  be  found  to 
be  a  necessary  component  of,  or  necessary  to 
facilitate,  a  program  or  project  Involving 
other  aetlvltiee  deaorlbed  in  this  section  or 
subsection  (b),  and  In  no  case  involve  an 
expenditure  in  excess  of  10  per  centum  of 
the  amount  made  available  to  the  applicant 
to  'arry  out  the  program  or  project.  The 
Ck>mmls8lon  shall  promulgate  regulations 
defining  the  term  "repair  or  minor  remodel- 
ing or  alteration". 

(b)  Sums  reserved  under  section  4(a)  (21 
shall  be  available  for  g^rants  to,  and  contracts 
with,  local  educational  agencies  eligible  for 
assistance  under  section  6(b)  to  carry  out 
innovative  pilot  programs  and  prrjects  which 
are  specifically  designed  to  assist  In  over- 


coming the  adverse  effects  of  minority  group 
isolation,  by  improving  the  educational 
achievement  of  children  in  minority  group 
isolated  schools,  including  the  activities  de- 
scribed in  clauses  (i)  through  (9)  of  sub- 
section (a),  as  they  may  be  used  to  accom- 
plish such  purpose. 

SPECIAL  PBOGBAMS  AKD  PKOJCCTS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  ( 1 )  Amounts  reserved  by  the 
Commissioner  pursuant  to  section  3(b)(3) 
shall  be  available  to  him  for  grants  and  con- 
tracts under  this  subsection. 

(3)  Vhe  ConunisEloner  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to,  and  contracts  with,  State 
and  local  educational  agencies,  and  other 
public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  and 
organizations  (or  a  combination  of  such 
agencies  and  organizations)  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  special  programs  and  projects 
carrying  out  activities  described  In  section 
6.  which  the  Commissioner  determines  will 
make  substantial  progress  toward  achieving 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Prom  the  amounts  reserved  pursuant 
to  section  4(a)  (8),  the  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to,  and  contracts 
with,  public  &nd  private  nonprofit  agencies, 
Institutions,  and  organizations  (other  than 
local  educational  agencies  and  nonpublic 
elementary  and  secondary  schools)  for  pro- 
grams and  projects  to  promote  equality  of 
educational  op  ortunlty,  through  facilitat- 
ing the  participation  of  parents,  students, 
and  teachers  In  the  design  and  Implementa- 
tion of  comprehensive  educational  planning; 
the  provision  of  services  which  will  enable 
parents  to  become  effective  participants  In 
the  educational  process;  the  conduct  of  ac- 
tivities which  foster  understanding  among 
minority  group  and  nonmlnorlty  group 
parents,  students,  teachers,  and  school  of- 
ficials, Including  public  information  and 
school-community  relations  activities;  and 
the  conduct  of  school-related  activities  to  re- 
inforce student  grovrth  and  achievement. 

EDUCATION    PARKS 

Sxc.  8.  From  the  sums  reserved  pursuant  to 
section  3(b)  (1)  (A) ,  the  Commissioner  U  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  State  and  local 
educational  agencies  to  assist  In  the  con- 
struction of  education  parks  in  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  "education 
park"  means  an  Integrated  school  or  cluster 
of  such  schools  located  on  a  common  site, 
within  a  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Area,  of  sufficient  size  to  achieve  maximum 
economy  of  scale  consistent  with  sound  edu- 
cational practice,  providing  the  full  range  o7 
preschool,  elementary,  and  secoiulary  educa- 
tion, with  a  student  body  containing  a  sub- 
stantial proportion  of  children  from  educa- 
tionally advantaged  backgrounds,  which  Is 
representative  of  the  minority  group  and 
nonmlnorlty  group  student  population  of  the 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area,  and 
a  faculty  and  administrative  staff  with  sub- 
stantial representation  of  minority  group 
persons. 

AFFUCATIOMS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Any  local  educational  agency 
desiring  to  receive  assistance  imder  this  Act 
shall  submit  to  the  Commissioner  sn  applica- 
tion therefor  at  such  time,  In  such  form,  and 
containing  such  Information  as  the  Com- 
missioner shall  require  by  regulation.  Such 
application,  together  with  all  correspondence 
and  other  written  materials  relating  thereto, 
shall  be  made  readily  available  to  the  public 
by  the  applicant  and  by  the  Commissioner. 
The  Commissioner  may  approve  an  applica- 
tion If  he  determines  that  such  application 

(1)  sets  forth  a  plan,  and  such  policies  and 
procedures,  as  wlU  assure  that  (A)  In  the 
case  of  an  application  under  section  8(a) ,  the 
applicant  will  initiate  or  continue  a  progium 
specifically  designed  to  establish  or  ma.tntpin 
at  least  one  or  more  stable,  quality,  Inte- 
grated schools,  or  (B)  In  the  case  of  an  ap- 
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plication  under  section  5(b).  the  applicant 
will  Initiate  or  expand  an  Innovative  pro- 
e^ram  specifically  designed  to  meet  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  children  attending  one  or 
more  minority  group  Isolated  schools; 
(2)  has  been  developed — 

(A)  In  open  coniultatlon  with  parents, 
teachers,  and.  where  applicable,  secondary 
school  students.  Including  public  hearings 
at  which  such  persons  have  had  a  full  oppor- 
tunity to  understand  the  program  for  which 
assistance  Is  being  sought  and  to  offer  recom- 
mendations thereon,  and 

(B)  with  the  participation  and.  subject  to 
subsection  (b) .  approval  of  a  committee  com- 
posed of  parents  of  children  participating  In 
the  program  for  which  a:3slstance  Is  sought, 
teachers,  and.  where  applicable,  secondary 
school  students,  of  which  at  least  half  the 
members  shall  be  such  parents,  and  at  least 
half  shall  be  persons  from  minority  groups; 
(3)  sets  forth  such  policies  and  procedures 
as  will  Insure  that  the  program  for  which 
assistance  Is  sought  will  be  operated  In  con- 
sultation with,  and  the  Involvement  of. 
parents  of  the  children  and  representatives 
of  the  area  to  be  served.  Including  the  com- 
mittee established  for  the  purposes  of  clause 
(2)(B); 

(4)  sets  forth  such  policies  and  proce- 
dures, and  contains  such  Information,  as  will 
Insure  that  funds  paid  to  the  applicant 
under  the  application  be  used  solely  to  pay 
the  additional  cost  to  the  applicant  In  carry- 
ing out  the  plan  and  program  described  in 
the  application; 

^5)  contains  such  assurances  and  other 
Information  as  will  Insure  that  the  program 
for  which  assistance  is  sought  will  be  admin- 
istered by  the  applicant,  and  that  any  funds 
received  by  the  applicant,  and  any  property 
derived  therefrom,  will  remain  under  the  ad- 
ministration and  control  of  the  applicant: 

(0)  sets  forth  such  policies  and  proce- 
dures, and  contains  such  information,  as  will 
Insure  that  funds  made  available  to  the  ap- 
plicant (A)  under  this  Act  will  be  so  used 
(1)  as  to  supplement  and.  to  the  extent 
practicable.  Increase  the  level  of  funds  that 
would,  in  the  absence  of  such  funds,  be  made 
available  from  non-Federal  sources  for  the 
purposes  of  the  program  for  which  assistance 
Is  sought,  and  for  promoting  the  Integration 
of  the  schools  of  the  applicant,  and  for  the 
education  of  children  participating  in  sucb 
program,  and  (11)  In  no  case,  as  to  supplant 
such  funds  from  non-Federal  sources,  and 
(B)  under  any  other  law  of  the  United  States 
will.  In  accordance  with  standards  estab- 
lished by  regulation,  be  used  In  coordination 
with  such  programs  to  the  extent  consistent 
with  such  other  law; 

(7)  In  the  case  of  an  application  for  as- 
sistance under  section  6(b).  that  the  pro- 
gram or  project  to  be  assisted  will  involve  an 
additional  expenditure  per  pupil  to  be  served, 
determined  In  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Commissioner,  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  provide  reasonable  assurance 
that  the  desired  educational  impact  will  be 
achieved  and  that  funds  under  this  Act  will 
not  be  disp>ersed  in  such  a  way  as  to  under- 
mine their  effectiveness: 

(8)  In  the  case  of  an  application  by  a  local 
educational  agency,  that  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  governing  the  school  district 
or  school  districts  in  which  the  approved 
program  or  project  will  be  carried  out  has 
been  given  reasonable  opportunity  to  offer 
recommendations  to  the  appUcant  and  to 
submit  comments  to  the  Commissioner; 

(9)  seu  forth  effective  procedures,  in- 
cluding provisions  for  objective  measure- 
ment of  change  in  educational  achievement 
and  other  change  to  be  effected  by  programs 
conducted  under  this  Act.  for  the  continu- 
ing evaluation  of  programs  or  projects  under 
this  Act.  Including  their  effectiveness  In 
achieving  clearly  stated  program  goals,  their 
Impact  on  related  programs  and  upon  the 


commuiUty  served,  and  their  structure  and 
mechanisms  for  the  delivery  of  services;  and 

(10)  provides  (A)  that  the  applicant  will 
make  periodic  reports  at  such  time,  in  such 
form,  and  containing  such  information  as 
the  Commissioner  shall  require  by  regula- 
tion, which  regulation  shall  require  at 
least — 

(I)  in  the  case  of  reports  relating  to  per- 
formance, that  the  reports  be  consistent  with 
specific  criteria  related  to  the  program  ob- 
jectives, and 

(11)  that  the  reports  include  information 
relating  to  educational  achievement  of 
children  In  the  schools  of  the  applicant, 
and  (B)  that  the  applicant  will  keep  such 
records  and  afford  such  access  thereto  as — 

(I)  will  be  necessary  to  assure  the  correct- 
ness of  such  reports  and  to  verify  them, 
and 

(II)  will  be  necessary  to  assure  the  public 
adequate  access  to  such  reports  and  other 
written  materials. 

(b)  In  the  event  the  committee  established 
pursuant  to  clause  (a)(B)  of  subsection 
(a)  does  not,  after  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  do  so.  approve  an  application  under  this 
section,  the  local  educational  agency  may 
submit  the  application  for  approval  by  the 
Commissioner.  The  oommltt«e  may.  upon 
written  notification  to  the  local  educational 
agency  and  the  Commissioner,  seek  a  review 
of  the  reasons  for  failure  to  obtain  approval. 
Upon  receipt  of  any  such  notice,  a  local 
educational  agency  shall  promptly  file  with 
the  Commissioner  a  statement  of  the  issues 
in  question,  the  reason  for  submission  of 
the  application  without  such  approval,  and 
Its  grounds  for  desiring  approval  of  the 
application  by  the  Commissioner  as  sub- 
mitted, and  shall  attach  thereto  a  statement 
of  the  reasons  of  the  committee  respecting  its 
failure  to  approve  the  application.  Upon 
receipt  of  a  notice  filed  under  the  second 
sentence  of  this  subsection,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  take  no  action  with  respect  to 
approval  of  the  application  In  question  until 
he  has  reviewed  the  matters  submitted  to 
him  by  the  local  educational  agency  and  any 
matters  submitted  to  him  by  the  committee 
and.  when  he  determines  It  to  be  appro- 
priate, has  granted  an  opportunity  for  an 
Informal  hearing  Within  thirty  days  after 
the  Commissioner  has  received  the  matters 
required  to  be  submitted  under  the  third 
sentence  of  this  subsection,  he  shall  make  a 
finding  as  to  whether  the  local  educational 
agency  was  Justified  in  submitting  the  appli- 
cation without  approval,  as  required  under 
clause  (2)(B|  of  subsection  (a).  Upon  his 
finding  of  Justification,  the  Commissioner 
may  proceed  with  respect  to  the  approval  of 
the  application.  Such  finding,  and  the  rea- 
sons therefor,  shall  be  in  writing  amd  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  local  educational 
agency  and  the  committee. 

(0)  (1)  The  Commissioner  shall,  from  time 
to  tisie,  set  dates  by  which  applications  for 
grants  under  this  Act  shall  be  filed  and  may 
prescribe  an  order  of  priority  to  be  followed 
in  approving  such  applications. 

(3)  In  determining  whether  to  make  a 
grant  or  contract  under  section  6  or  In  fixing 
the  amount  thereof,  the  Commissioner  shall 
give  priority  to — 

(A)  in  case  applications  submitted  under 
section  6(a).  applications  from  local  educa- 
tional agencies  which  place  the  largest  num- 
bers and  proportions  of  minority  group  stu- 
dents in  stable,  quality,  integrated  schools; 
and 

(B)  applications  which  offer  the  greatest 
promise  of  providing  quality  education  for 
all  participating  children. 

KOtTCanONAL    TCLTVIOION 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  sums  reserved  pursuant  to 
.section  3(b)  (1)  (B)  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  this  section  shall  be  available  for 
grants  and  contracts  In  accordance  with  sub- 
section (b) . 


(b)  (1)  The  Commissioner  shall  carry  out 
a  program  of  making  granu  to,  or  contracts 
with,  not  more  than  ten  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agencies,  institutions,  or  organiza- 
tions with  the  capability  of  providing  ex- 
pertise In  the  development  of  television  pro- 
graming, in  sufficient  number  to  assure  di- 
versity, to  pay  the  cost  of  development  and 
production  of  Integrated  children's  television 
programs  of  cognitive  and  affective  educa- 
tional value. 

(3)  Television  programs  developed  In  whole 
or  In  part  with  assistance  provided  under 
this  Act  shall  be  made  reasonably  available 
for  transmission,  free  of  charge,  and  shall 
not  be  transmitted  under  commercial  spon- 
sorship. 

(3)  The  Commissioner  may  approve  an 
application  under  this  section  only  if  be 
determines  that  the  appUcant — 

(A)  will  employ  members  of  minority 
groups  In  responsible  positions  in  develop- 
ment, production,  and  administrative  staffs, 

(B)  will  utilize  modem  television  tech- 
niques of  research  and  production;  and 

(C)  has  adopted  effective  procedures  for 
evaluating  education  and  other  change 
achieved  by  children  viewing  the  program. 

ATToaMKTs'  rxxs 

Smc.  11.  (a)  Ui>on  the  entry  of  a  final  order 
by  a  court  of  the  United  States  against  s 
local  educational  agency,  a  State  (or  any 
agency  thereof),  or  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  failure 
to  comply  with  any  provision  of  this  Act,  title 
I  of  the  Eelementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1966  or  dlscrlmmatlon  on  the 
basts  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin  in  vio- 
lation of  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  or  of  the  fourteenth  article  of  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  as  they  pertain  to  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  such  court  shall  award, 
from  funds  reserved  pursuant  to  section  3(b) 
( 1 )  ( C I ,  reasonable  counsel  fee,  and  costs  not 
otherwise  reimbursed,  for  services  rendered, 
and  costs  incurred,  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  to  the  party  obtaining  such 
order. 

(b)  The  CoDxmlssloner  shall  transfer  all 
funds  reserved  pursuant  to  section  3(b) 
(1)(C)  to  the  AdmUilstratlve  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts  for  the  purpose  of 
making  payments  of  fees  awarded  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a). 

DEnmnoNS 

Sac.  13.  Except  as  otherwise  specified,  the 
following  definitions  shall  apply  to  the  terms 
used  In  this  Act : 

(1)  The  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education;  and  the  term 
•Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

(3)  The  term  'elementary  school"  means 
a  day  or  residential  school  which  provides 
elementary  education,  as  determined  under 
State  law. 

(3)  The  term  "equipment"  Includes  ma- 
chinery, utilities,  and  buUt-ln  equipment 
and  any  necessary  enclosures  or  structures 
to  house  them,  and  includes  all  other  Items 
necessary  for  the  provision  of  educational 
services,  such  as  instructional  equipment  and 
necessary  furniture,  printed,  published,  and 
audiovisual  instructional  materlalB,  and 
other  related  material. 

(4)  the  term  "institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion" means  an  educational  institution  in 
any  State  which — 

(A)  admits  as  regular  litudents  only  indi- 
viduals having  a  certificate  of  graduation 
from  a  high  school,  or  the  recognized  equiv- 
alent of  such  a  certificate: 

(B)  is  legally  authorized  within  such  SUte 
to  provide  a  program  of  education  beyond 
high  school; 

(C)  provides  an  educational  program  for 
which  it  awards  a  bachelor's  degree:  or  pro- 
vides not  less  than  a  two-year  program  which 
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is  acceptable  for  full  credit  toward  such  a 
degree,  or  offers  a  two-year  program  in  en- 
giaeering.  mathematics,  or  the  physical  or 
biological  sciences  which  Is  designed  to  pre- 
pare the  student  to  work  as  a  technician  and 
at  a  semlprofesslonal  level  in  engmeenng, 
scientific,  or  other  technological  fields  which 
require  the  understanding  and  application 
of  basic  engineering,  scientihc,  or  mathe- 
matical principles  or  knowledge; 

(D)  is  a  pubUc  or  other  nonprofit  insti- 
tution; and 

(E)  is  accredited  by  a  nationally  recog- 
nized accrediting  agency  or  association  listed 
by  the  Commissioner  for  the  purposes  of  this 
paragraph. 

(5)  The  term  "Integrated  school"  means  a 
school  with  a  student  body,  containing  a 
substantial  proportion  of  children  from  edu- 
cationally advantaged  backgrounds,  which 
is  substantially  representative  of  the  minor- 
ity group  and  non-minority  group  students 
population  of  the  local  educational  agency 
lu  which  It  Is  located,  and  a  faculty  which 
is  representative  of  the  minority  group  and 
Qonminority  group  population  of  the  larger 
community  In  which  it  is  located,  or  where 
the  Commissioner  determines  that  the  local 
educational  agency  concerned  is  attempting 
to  Increase  the  proportions  of  minority  group 
teachers,  supervisors,  and  administrators  in 
Its  employ,  a  faculty  which  is  representative 
of  the  minority  group  and  noaminorlty  group 
faculty  employed  by  the  local  educational 
agency. 

(6)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means  a  public  board  of  education  or  other 
public  authority  legally  constituted  within 
a  State  for  either  administrative  control  or 
direction  of,  public  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  in  a  city,  county,  township,  school 
district,  or  other  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  such  combination  of  school  dis- 
tricts, or  counties  as  are  recognized  In  a 
State  as  an  administrative  agency  for  its 
public  elementary  or  secondary  schools,  or 
a  combination  of  local  educational  agen- 
cies; and  Includes  any  other  public  Insti- 
tution or  agency  having  administrative  con- 
trol and  direction  of  a  public  elementary 
or  secondary  school. 

(7)  (A)  The  term  "minority  group"  refers 
to  (1)  persons  who  are  Negro,  American  In- 
dian, Spanish-surnamed  American,  Portu- 
guese, or  OrienUl;  and  (11)  (except  for  the 
purposes  of  section  4).  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  children  who  are  from  environ- 
ments where  the  dominant  language  is  other 
than  English  and  who,  as  a  result  of  limited 
English-speaking  ability,  are  educationally 
deprived,  and  (B)  the  term  "Spanish-sur- 
named American"  Includes  persons  of  Mexi- 
can. Puerto  Rican,  Cuban,  or  Spanish  origin 
or  ancestry. 

(8)  The  terms  "Minority  group  isolated 
school"  and  "minority  group  isolation"  in 
reference  to  a  school  mean  a  school  and  con- 
dition, respectively,  In  which  minority  group 
children  constitute  more  than  66%  per  cen- 
tum of  the  average  dally  membership  of  a 
school. 

(9)  The  term  "nonprofit"  as  applied  to  a 
school,  agency,  organization,  or  institution 
means  a  school,  agency,  organization,  or 
Institution  owned  and  operated  by  one  or 
more  nonprofit  corporations  or  associations 
no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which  inures, 
or  may  lawfully  inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any 
private  shareholder   or   individual. 

(10)  The  term  "secondary  school"  means  a 
day  or  residential  school  which  provides  sec- 
ondary education,  as  determined  under  SUte 
law,  except  that  It  does  not  Include  any 
education    provided   beyond   grade    12. 

(11)  The  term  "Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Area"  means  that  area  In  and 
•round  a  city  of  fifty  thousand  Inhabitants 
or  more  as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 

(13)  The  term  'State"  means  one  of  the 
wty  States  or  the  District  of  Coltunbla. 


(13)  The  term  "State  educational  agency" 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for 
the  State  supervision  of  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  or.  If  there  is  no  such 
officer  or  agency,  an  officer  or  agency  desig- 
nated by  the  Governor  or  by  State  law  for  this 
purpose. 

EVALUATIONS 

Szc.  13.  The  Commissioner  is  authwized  to 
reserve  not  in  excess  of  1  per  centum  of  the 
sums  appropriated  under  this  Act  for  any 
fiscal  year  for  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
Prom  such  reservation,  the  Commissioner  Is 
authorized  to  make  grants  to,  and  contracts 
with.  Institutions  of  higher  eductatlon  and 
private  organizations.  Institutions,  and  agen- 
cies, Including  councils  established  pursu- 
ant to  section  9(a)(2),  for  the  purpose  of 
evaluating  si>eclfic  programs  and  projects  as- 
sisted under  this  Act. 

azpoBTS 
Sec.  14.  The  Commissioner  shall  make  pe- 
riodic detailed  reports  concerning  his  activi- 
ties in  connection  with  the  program  author- 
ized by  this  Act  and  the  program  carried  out 
with  appropriations  under  the  paragraph 
headed  "Emergency  School  Assistance"  in 
the  Office  of  Education  Appropriations  Act, 
1971  (Public  Law  91-380),  and  the  effective- 
ness of  programs  and  projects  assisted  under 
this  Act  in  achieving  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  Such  reports  shall  contain  such  infor- 
mation as  may  be  necessary  to  i>ermit  ade- 
quate evaluation  of  the  programs  authorized 
by  this  Act,  and  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  first  report 
submitted  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
submitted  no  later  than  ninety  days  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Subsequent  re- 
ports shall  be  submitted  no  less  often  than 
four  times  annually. 

JOINT    FUNDING 

Skc.  15.  Pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  President,  where  funds  are  advanced 
by  the  Office  of  Education,  and  one  or  more 
other  Federal  agencies  for  any  project  or 
activity  funded  in  whole  or  in  part  under 
this  Act,  any  one  of  such  Federal  agencies 
may  be  designated  to  act  for  all  In  admin- 
istering the  funds  advanced.  In  such  cases, 
any  such  agency  may  waive  any  technical 
grant  or  contract  requirement  (as  defined 
by  regulations)  which  is  Inconsistent  with 
the  similar  requirements  of  the  administer- 
ing agency  or  which  the  administering 
agency  does  not  impose.  Nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  construed  to  authorize  (1)  the 
use  of  any  funds  appropriated  under  this 
Act  for  any  purpose  not  authorized  herein. 
(2)  a  variance  of  any  reservation  or  ap- 
portionment under  section  3  or  4,  or  (3) 
waiver  of  any  requirement  set  forth  In  sec- 
tions 6,  6,  9,  and  12(6). 

NATIONAL  AOVISOST  COUNCIL 

Sec.  16.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Equality  of 
Educational  Opportunity,  consisting  of 
fifteen  members,  at  least  one-half  of  whom 
shall  be  representatives  of  minority  groups, 
appointed  by  the  President,   which  shall— 

(1)  advise  the  Secretary  with  reepect  to 
the  operation  of  the  program  authorized  by 
this  Act,  Including  the  preparation  of  reg- 
ulations and  the  development  of  criteria  for 
the  approval  of  applications; 

(2)  review  the  operation  of  the  program 
(A)    with    resjject    to    its    effectiveness    in 

achieving  Its  purposes  as  stated  in  section 
2,  and  (B)  with  respect  to  the  Commis- 
sioner's conduct  in  the  administration  of 
the  program; 

(3)  meet  not  less  than  four  times  In  the 
period  during  which  the  program  Is  au- 
thorized, and  submit  throu^  the  Secretary, 
to   the  Congress   at  least   two   interim   re- 


ports, which  reports  shall  include  a  state- 
ment of  its  activities  and  of  any  recom- 
mendations it  may  have  with  respect  to  the 
operation  of  the  program;  and 

(4)  not  later  than  December  1,  1973,  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  a  final  report  on  the 
operation  of  the  program. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  submit  an 
estimate  under  the  authority  of  section  401 
(C)  and  part  C  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act  to  the  Congress  for  the  ap- 
propriations necessary  for  the  Council 
created  by  subsection  (a)  to  carry  out  Its 
functions. 

The  summary,  presented  by  Mr.  Mon- 
DALE,  is  as  follows: 

Summary  of  Quality  Integrated  Education 
Act 

1.  Authorizes  $15  billion  over  the  next  two 
years  for  the  following  purposes: 

40  to  45%  of  the  funds  for  creating  and 
maintaining  stable,  quality  integrated 
schools  that  contain  sulastantlal  proportions 
of  children  from  educationally  advantaged 
backgrounds  and  are  representative  of  the 
minority  group  and  non-mlnorlty  group 
student  population  of  the  school  districts  in 
which  they  are  located.  These  schools  are 
designed  to  be  hof>eful,  promising,  non-token 
demonstrations  of  quality  Integrated  educa- 
tion that  could  be  duplicated  throughout  the 
school  districts. 

10  to  15%  of  the  funds  for  promising  pilot 
programs  in  racially  or  ethnically  isolated 
schools  in  districts  with  over  50%  minority 
students  or  15,000  minority  students. 

109c  of  the  funds  for  education  parks  in 
metropolitan  areas  containing  substantial 
proportions  of  children  from  educationally 
advantaged  backgrounds,  and  student  bodies 
that  are  representative  of  the  minority  group 
and  non-minority  group  student  body  of  the 
metropolitan  area. 

10%  of  the  funds  for  interdistrict  coopera- 
tion. Urban-suburban  cooperative  efforts 
producing  schools  containing  children  from 
educationally  advantaged  backgrovinds  and 
a  proportion  of  minority  group  students 
equal  to  one-half  the  proportion  of  minority 
group  students  in  the  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  area  would  be  eligible  for  funding. 

10%  of  funds  for  the  Commissioner  to  al- 
locate as  he  sees  fit  among  the  various  ac- 
tivities authorized  in  the  Act. 

6%  of  the  funds  for  funding  private  non- 
profit groups  to  promote  equal  educational 
opportunity  by  encouraging  the  participa- 
tion of  parents,  students  and  teachers  in  the 
education  process. 

5  7o  of  the  funds  for  integrated  children's 
education  television  programs  similar  to  Ses- 
ame Street. 

31)  of  the  funds  are  reserved  for  reim- 
bursement of  attorneys'  fees  in  successful 
desegregation  and  education  lawsuits  pro- 
tecting rights  imder  this  Act,  Title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act,  14th  Amendment,  and  Title 
I  of  ESEA. 

1%  of  the  funds  are  reserved  for  evalua- 
tion. 

2.  Other  Provisions: 

Safeguards  prohibiting  aid  to  school  dis- 
tricts aiding  private  segregation  academies, 
firing  or  demoting  minority  group  teachers, 
tracking  and  segregating  children  wlthlu  the 
school,  limiting  extra-curricular  activities  to 
avoid  integration  or  engaging  in  other  dis- 
criminatory actions. 

Public  information  and  community  par- 
ticipation provisions  requiring  that  all  docu- 
ments relative  to  the  application  must  be 
made  public  and  developed  in  open  hearings 
with  a  participation  of  a  bi-racial  committee 
oT  parents,  teachers  and  students. 

Authorizes  bi-lingual,  bi-cultural  efforts 
or  projects  specifically  designed  for  Spanish  - 
speaking  or  other  ethnic  minorities  where 
appropriate. 

Carefully  defines  and  limits  to  very  spe- 
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njic  eduoatton»l  purposes  tba  •oUvliies  fund- 
able under  tAU  Act  (indudmg  »  prorUion 
Uuu  not  more  Uiftn  10%  oX  an;  grant  oan  be 
for  remodeling)  unilXe  otber  bUU  tiiat  would 
fund  practlcaUy  any  "oUier  •peclfloaLly  de- 
signed program*  or  projects  wblcb  m«t  the 
purposes  of  t.bU  Aot." 

Bncourages  tbe  eetaUiatunenc  of  quality 
integrated  acbooU.  natUinwitU.  regAfdlMS  of 
wbetber  a  legal  requirament  exists. 

The  anaJiyslB.  presented  by  Mr.  Mom- 
DALX,  Is  a&  follows: 

AMALTSia    OP   QUAUTT    iNTXCaATSO    SDUCaTlON 

ACT  or  1871 

1.  TUU 

"QuaUty  Intagrated  Iducatlon  Act  of  1071" 

2.  rtftd*it0»  mtd  Furpot* 

Tba  bill  oontalna  nndlnga  tbat  segregation 
Ql  aebool  eblldren  by  raoa.  oolor  or  national 
origin,  regardlaaa  of  Ita  eauaa.  is  harmful  to 
all  children  and  daprlvea  tbem  of  aquaUty  of 
educational  opportunity,  and  that  such  sag- 
regatlun  exists  throughout  tba  nation. 

Tbe  bUl  stataa  two  purpoaaa:  (a)  To  pro- 
ride  Uoancial  »iw noe  to  enoourage  estab- 
llshment  and  malntananoe  of  stable,  quality 
integrated  schools,  throughout  tbe  nation, 
which  provide  sensitive  programa  for  the 
education  of  cblldran  from  diverse  baek- 
grounda,  and  which  utlllaa  modem  aduca^ 
tlonal  tachnlqnaa  including  wbare  appro- 
priate. Intagntad  bl-Ungual,  bl -cultural 
ediicatlon;  (b)  To  aid  school  children  to 
overcome  tha  educational  dlsadvantagaa  of 
minority  group  isolation. 

3.  ApprcypnatiotU 

Tbe  bUl  authorlaad  MOO  million  for  tba 
period  beginning  with  enactment  and  end- 
ing June  80,  1072.  and  $1  billion  for  tba 
following  Oscal  year 

Funds  appropriated  are  to  remain  avail- 
able for  one  fiscal  year  beyond  tbe  Saoal  year 
for  which  they  are  appropriated,  except  that 
funds  for  attorneys,  educational  television 
and  education  parks  remain  available  until 
expended. 

Funda  appropriated  for  any  flacal  year  are 
to  be  reduced  uj  the  extent  that  Oflloe  of 
Bdueation  expenditures  for  other  programs 
dxiring  that  year  are  reduced  from  tbe  pra- 
oadlnc  year. 

4.  garnwtu 

a.  Attontff^ft'  Fees 

Three  percent  of  the  fxinds  autboriaed  are 
earmarked  to  relmbtirse  attorneys'  fees  and 
coats  not  otherwise  reimbursed  in  succeaaful 
lawsuits  pertaining  to  elementary  and  aae- 
ondary  education  under  this  Act.  Title  VT, 
the  14th  Amendment  and  Title  I  of  BBKA. 

b.  ChiUlren'$  Television 

Five  percent  of  the  funds  authorized  are 
earmarked  for  integrated  children's  televi- 
sion programs.  The  bill  autboiiaea  grants  to 
not  more  than  ten  private  non-profit  organl- 
zatlona.  It  providea  that  programs  must  be 
made  available  for  transmission  free  of 
charge  and  shall  not  be  tranamlttad  ondar 
conunerclal  sponsorship  Tbe  bill  requires 
that  members  of  minority  groups  be  em- 
ployed in  reeponslble  positions,  that  f^ranteea 
utilize  modem  television  technlquea  and 
adopt  effective  prooadurea  for  eval\iaUon. 

c.  Sducation  Parks 

The  bill  earmarks  10%  of  the  funda  au- 
thorized for  constmction  of  education  parks 
in  standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas. 
An  education  park  must  have  student  bodies 
of  which  a  substantial  proportion  are  chil- 
dren from  educationally  advantaged  back- 
grounda  and  which  are  repreaentatlve  of  the 
minority  group  and  non-mlnorlty  group  pop- 
ulation of  the  standard  metexspoUtan  statis- 
tical area  in  which  they  are  located,  and 
faculties  and  administrative  staffs  with  sub- 
stantial representation  of  minority  gronp 
persons. 

d.  Inter-District  Cooperatiom 


Tbe  blU  sau  aslda  10%  of  the  funds  for 
suburban  school  districts  with  low  coooan- 
tratlons  of  minority  group  students  to  estab- 
lish, through  coop>eratlon  with  urban  school 
districts,  integrated  schools  wtih  studeni 
bodies  of  which  a  substantial  proportion  are 
children  from  educationally  advantaged 
backgrounds  and  which  contain  a  propor- 
tion of  minority  group  students  equal  to 
one-balf  tbe  proportion  of  minority  group 
students  in  tbe  standard  metropolitan  statis- 
tical area. 

For  example,  in  the  Washington,  DC. 
SMSA.  which  Is  approitmatMy  30%  black 
and  70%  white,  Montgomery  County  could 
receive  funding  for  eatabllahlng,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  District,  a  stable  quality  in- 
tegrated school  containing  a  student  body  of 
which  15%  are  minority  group  students. 

e.  Ttie  Commissioner' I  10% 

Ten  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  are 
reserved  for  tbe  Commissioner  to  allocate  as 
he  sees  fit  among  the  various  aotlvUles  au- 
thorised In  the  Act. 

f .  tvaluation 

One  percent  of  tbe  funds  approprUted  are 
reserved  (or  evaluation. 

5.  Apportionment  to  the  5tafej 
The  remainder  of  the  funds  (61'^)  will 
be  apportioned  among  the  Btates  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  minority  group  chil- 
dren In  each  State,  except  that  no  State 
will  receive  leas  than  glOO.OOO,  for  tbe  fol- 
lowing purposes . 

a.  Quality  Integrated  Schools 
Approximately  70S<>  of  the  funda  allocated 

to  the  States  (iO-46  a  of  the  funds  author- 
lasd  under  the  Act)  are  allocated  to  fund 
quality  Integrated  schools  unthin  school  dls- 
trlcu.  These  schools  must  be  stable,  con- 
tain a  substantial  proportion  of  children 
from  educationally  advantaged  backgrounds, 
be  substantl&Uy  representative  of  minority 
group  and  nun-aUnorliy  group  studeni  pop- 
ulation of  tlM  district  and  contain  repre- 
sentative lacultles. 

Funds  would  be  provided  for  tbe  following 
aetlvitlea  In  integratad  schools: 

( 1 )  Hew  curricula  and  instruottonal  meth- 
ods to  support  a  program  of  integrated  in- 
struction, including  tnstruotlon  in  language 
and   cultural   bantafs  of    minority    groups 

(2)  Ramsdlal  sarrloas; 

(3)  Guidance  and  counseling  servioea  de- 
signed to  promota  mutual  understanding 
between  minority  group  and  non-mlnorlty 
group  parentd.  sttjdents.  and  teachers; 

(4)  AdmlnlstraUve  and  auxiliary  services: 

(6)  Oommunlty  aoUviUes  incltidlng  pub- 
lic information  efforts: 

1 6)  Recruiting,  hiring  and  training  teach- 
er .lides  with  preference  given  to  parents. 

(7)  In-service  teacher  training; 

(8)  Planning,  evaluation  and  dlssemi na- 
tion of  Information: 

(0)  Minor  alteration  and  remodeling  lim- 
ited to  10%  of  a  grant. 

Districts  are  eligible  for  funding  integrated 
schools  which  have  1.000  minority  group 
students  constituting  20%  of  the  district's 
enrollment,  or  3.000  minority  group  students 
constituting  10'^.  This  limits  funding  under 
tbe  Integrated  schools  section  to  1,010  dls- 
trlcU  ^o^  approximately  18.000  In  the  Na- 
tion) containing  86%  ot  the  Nation's  minor- 
ity group  students 

b.  Racial  and  Ethnic  liolation 

Of  the  funds  allocated  to  each  State,  one- 
sixth  to  one-fourth  (10-15%  of  the  fvinds 
under  the  entire  Act)  are  reserved  for  prom- 
ising pilot  programs  In  racially  or  ethnically 
isolated  schools.  Districts  are  eligible  only  If 
they  contain  over  50%  minority  students,  or 
15.000  minority  group  students.  Within  tbe 
eligible  districts,  only  schools  with  student 
bodies  containing  at  least  two-thirds  minor- 
ity group  students  would  be  eligible  for  pilot 
programs 


c.  Communitp  Groups 

Ten  percent  of  the  funds  allocated  to  each 
state  (approximately  6%  of  the  total  funds 
under  the  bllli  are  reserved  for  funding 
private  non-profit  groups  for  programs  and 
projects  to  promote  equality  of  educatloosl 
opportunity  through:  encouraging  the  par- 
tlcipattoo  of  parents,  students  and  teaebers 
In  tba  design  and  imptlementation  of  educa- 
tional planning;  providing  services  which 
will  enable  parents  to  beoooM  efiectlve  par- 
ticipants In  tbe  education  process;  conduct- 
ing school -related  activities  to  reinforce  stu- 
dent growth  and  achievement;  or  improving 
communications  among  the  school,  minority 
and    non-mlnorlty    parents,    students    and 
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6.  Safeguards 

Tbe  bill  problbiu  funding  districts  which, 
since  August  18,  1070.  have  engaged  in  the 
following  praoUoee : 

a.  Aid  to  private  segregated  schools  in  vio- 
lation o<  tbe  standard  adopted  by  the  UjB. 
District  Court  in  Oreen  vs.  Kennedy: 

b.  Dtspropcrtlonate  demotion  or  dlsmtasal 
of  minority  group  teachers  Ln  conjunction 
with  desegregation  or  the  establlsbmsnt  of 
an  integrated  school; 

o.  Segregation  of  children  within  rlsmtns 
for  a  substantial  portion  of  the  school  day 
In  conjunction  with  desegregation  or  the  es- 
tAbtlahment  of  an  integrated  school; 

d.  Limiting  participation  of  minority  group 
children  in  extracurricular  activities,  or  lim- 
tttng  extra-curricular  activities  In  order  to 
avoid  participation  of  minority  group  chil- 
dren, or  other  dlsorimlnatloQ  aoKing  children 
on  tbe  basis  of  race,  color  or  national  origin. 
Waiver 

Districts  may  receive  a  waiver  for  viola- 
tloos  committed  prior  to  enactment  of  this 
Act.  However,  districts  which  committed  vio- 
lations while  funded  under  the  $75  mlllloa 
BSAP  program  must  submit  applications  of 
special  merit.  The  Senate  Ckuninlttee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  must  be  given 
notice  of  intention  to  grant  waiver.  No  waiver 
may  be  granted  untu  30  days  after  receipt  of 
tbe  notice  by  tbe  appropriate  Chairman. 

7.  Community  Participation 

a.  Ail  documants  pertinent  to  the  applica- 
tion must  be  made  open  to  the  public  by 
HEW  and  the  school  district. 

b.  Applioations  must  be  developed  through 
a  process  of  open  bearings,  and  with  the 
participation  of  a  committee  composed  of 
parents,  teachers  and  students  of  which  at 
least  half  the  menabers  are  parents  and  at 
least  hsdf  tbe  members  are  from  minalty 
groups, 

0.  Applications  would  require  approval  by 
tbe  oommlttss.  but  absent  approval,  com- 
mittee objections  would  be  appended  to  the 
application  and  the  Oommlsalonsr  of  Kduoa- 
tlon  would  have  30  days  to  decide. 

8.  PTioritiei 

The  bill  requires  that  priority  be  given  to 
school  district  applications  which  place  the 
largest  members  and  proportions  of  mlnotlty 
group  children  in  integrated  schools ,  and 
which  show  the  greatest  educational  prom- 
ise. 

g.  Sationsl  Advisory  Council 

The  bill  would  establish  a  National  Ad- 
visory OooncU  on  Equality  of  Educational 
Opportunity  consisting  of  15  members  at 
least  baU  of  whom  must  be  members  of 
minority  groups,  which  must  rejjort  to  the 
Congress  on  the  operation  of  the  program  by 
Deeembar  1, 1078. 

10.  Commisaiomer 

The  Subcommittee  bUl  would  place  ad- 
ministration in  the  hands  of  the  Commis- 
sioner with  one  exception:  only  tbe  Sec- 
retary could  grant  waivers  of  the  safeguard 
provisions. 
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Exhibit  1 

BCKIGN  DECtrr  in   EteSECREOATION 

Last  M.*y.  in  the  only  constructive  rec- 
ommendation of  an  otherwise  vague  message 
on  racial  problems  in  the  schools.  President 
Nixon  asked  Congress  for  $1.5  billion  to 
speed  desegregation.  These  funds  were  to 
belp  Southern  school  districts  eliminate 
dual  school  systems  and  underwrite  North- 
em  efforts  to  attain  better-integrated  qual- 
ity education  In  de  facto  segregated  schools. 

There  have  been  recurring  charges  that 
an  initially  authorized  emergency  fund  of 
$76  million  has  been  widely  abused,  either 
by  being  spent  on  unrelated  purposes  or.  in- 
credibly, on  subsidizing  schools  which  vio- 
lated the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  desegre- 
gation laws. 

It  Is  against  this  background  that  tbe  fail- 
ure of  the  91st  Congress  to  pass  the  $1.5- 
bllUon  measure  must  be  viewed.  Liberals  in 
the  Senate,  already  disturbed  by  the  quee- 
tloBs  raised  concerning  the  use  of  the  in- 
terim funds,  were  further  alarmed  when  the 
House  submitted  a  measure  so  permissive 
that  its  original  intent  might  come  to  be 
overlooked.  Such  misgivings  were  intensified 
by  an  amendment  prohibiting  the  use  of 
these  funds  for  busing  in  the  Interest  of  in- 
tegration. And  so  last-minute  efforts  to  pass 
a  revi.sed  measure  failed. 

The  bill  should  be  revived  early  In  the  new 
CXmgress,  but  with  a  clear  acknowledgment 
of  Its  purpose.  As  the  legislation  began  to 
run  Into  trouble  in  its  first  round  there  was 
a  growing  feeling,  even  among  sincere  op- 
ponents of  segregation,  that  Its  flaws  ought 
to  be  overlooked.  Education  Is  so  desperately 
In  need  of  aid.  the  argument  ran,  that  all 
children,  black  and  white,  would  benefit, 
even  If  the  legislation  did  not  ^>eclfy  In  de- 
tail Its  real  mission. 

Though  well-intentioned,  this  U  a  spe- 
cious argument.  The  schools  do,  of  course, 
need  Increased  Federal  subsidies;  but  the 
vehicle  for  such  aid  is  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  If  Congress  wants 
to  propose  additional  subsidies,  it  can  and 
should  do  so.  But  to  appropriate  funds  In- 
tended to  bring  about  speedier,  more  peace- 
ful and  educationally  sound  integration, 
without  the  proper  a&^urance  that  the  mon- 
ey will  l)e  spent  for  Just  such  purposes, 
would  be  a  policy  of  benign  deceit. 

A  measure  to  Implement  President  Nixon's 
original  recommendation  should  be  enacted 
without  delay.  But  the  effect  of  a  costly  de- 
Mgregatlon  bill  that  does  not  desegregate 
would  be  to  give  the  Administration  one 
more  opportunity  to  take  credit  for  good  in- 
tentions, while  secretly  pleasing  the  segre- 
gationists. 

Mr.  JAVTT8.  Mr.  President,  the  bUl  In- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
poses  for  us  a  very  serious  and  very 
Important  problem,  to  which  I  hope 
many  Senators  will  address  themselves, 
as  It  must  be  solved  ver>'  promptly. 
CXVn 138— Part  2 


Together  with  the  deputy  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin),  I  have  Introduced  the  admin- 
istration's bill  on  the  same  subject.  That 
bill  Is  S.  195. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  President 
recommended  a  program  of  $1.5  billion, 
that  $75  million  was  voted  last  year, 
that  sum  has  been  spent  or  is  in  the 
process  of  being  spent,  and  that  there 
is  no  disagreement  between  many  in 
Congress  on  the  amount  that  is  to  be 
spent.  The  question  is  as  to  the  means. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MONDALE)  heads  a  special  committee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  to  deal  with  this 
question  of  public  school  integration  or 
desegregation,  to  answer  the  complaint 
that  it  should  proceed  effectively  in  the 
North  as  well  as  the  South,  and  that 
it  should  be  fixed  on  excellence  in  edu- 
cation, not  Just  on  desegregation  In  com- 
pliance with  Supreme  Court  decisions. 

There  is  also  a  legislative  committee 
headed  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell),  of  which  I  am  also  a 
member,  as  I  am  the  ranking  member 
of  the  main  legislative  committee,  a  com- 
mittee to  which  Senator  Mondalk  also 
belooigs,  the  Comittee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare.  The  bill  that  Senator  Mon- 
DALE  has  introduced  is  essentially  the  bill 
agreed  upon  by  the  legislative  subcom- 
mittee of  which  I  am  a  member,  and  in 
which  I  Joined  last  year.  I  am  not  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  measure.  The  bill  which 
I  have  Introduced  is  similar  to  the  bill 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
with  the  exclusion  of  an  antibusing  pro- 
vision which  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives had  included  last  year  and  some 
other  modifications. 

These  are  differing  approaches.  I  be- 
lieve that  at  this  time,  Mr.  President, 
while  I  am  very  sympathetic  with  the 
Mondale  bill,  I  can  best  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  a  bill  passed  by  being  the 
main  sponsor  of  the  administration's  bill 
and  endeavoring  to  find  a  way  out  of  the 
differences  that  face  us. 

The  dilemma  is  not  as  complex  as  it 
sounds.  The  Mondale  bill  seeks  to  zero 
in  on  stable  quality  integrated  schools. 
The  administration  bill  seeks  to  zero  in 
on  the  elimination  or  reduction  of  minor- 
ity group  isolation,  essentially  the  racial 
concept.  The  administration  bill  gives 
practically  all  the  money  to  that  pur- 
pose. The  Mondale  bill  gives  about  40  to 
45  percent  to  the  purpose  of  a  stable 
integrated  school,  which  may  be  inappli- 
cable in  certain  areas  where  the  com- 
position of  a  school  district  does  not  per- 
mit of  that  kind  of  application. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  ex- 
pired, and  the  time  for  routine  morning 
business  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  could  I  be 
recognized  again,  as  no  other  Senator  is 
seeking  recognition,  if  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  would  obtain  an  addi- 
tional 3  minutes? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  be  extended  for  3  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  would  be  constrained  to  object  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York  having  addi- 
tional time,  but  I  would  be  glad  for  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  to  have  3  addi- 
tional minutes  in  his  own  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
atoi-  f;om  Minnesota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  take 
just  a  minute,  because  I  would  like  the 
Senator's  comments  on  this. 

As  I  see  our  Job,  Mr.  President,  it  is 
to  design  a  bill  which  will  bridge  this 
seeming  difference  between  the  adminis- 
tration bill  and  the  bill  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
'Mr.  Mondale i,  expressing  the  views  of 
the  Legislative  Subcommittee  as  well.  I 
wish  to  assure  the  Senate  and  my  very 
dear  friend  and  colleague  from  Minne- 
sota that  I  shall  apply  myself  completely 
to  that  effort.  I  believe  that  I  shall  'Je 
much  better  able  to  do  what  must  be 
done  If  I  stand  where  I  am,  rather  than 
immediately  Joining  in  his  bill  at  this 
time.  I  hope  that  both  he  and  others  will 
understand  that  it  does  not  represent  at 
all  any  retirement  from  the  position  I 
have  taken  which  induced  me  to  Join  in 
the  bill  reported  by  the  Education  Sub- 
committee during  the  closing  days  of  the 
9l6t  Congress.  I  have  confidence  that  we 
will  work  out  a  permanent  piece  of  legis- 
lation, and  that  in  order  to  do  it,  1 
believe  I  am  in  the  best  position  this  way. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  The  measure  which  we 
introduce  today  is  in  part  a  product  of 
the  contribution  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  and  is  the  measure  which 
last  session  was  unanimously  recom- 
mended by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Education.  It  incorporates  the  most 
hopeful  strategies  of  which  we  are  aware 
to  try  to  deal  with  this  heartbreaking 
and  tragic  issue  of  segregation  and  un- 
equal educational  opportunities  in  Amer- 
ica today. 

Anyone  who  feels  he  knows  all  the 
answers  ought  to  spend  a  few  days  with 
us  on  our  Education  Subcommittee,  to 
realize  what  a  difficult  and  profovmdly 
important  issue  this  is.  It  is  not  some- 
thing we  can  run  away  from;  we  must 
deal  with  it,  Lnd  I  am  very  hopeful  that 
this  session  of  Congress  can  handle  it 
directly. 

There  is  no  Senator  who  lias  stood 
more  for  this  proposition  or  who  is  better 
advised  or  more  experienced  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  him  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague,  and 
also  thank  the  deputy  majority  leader  for 
his  graciousness. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  able  Senator. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE    GEORGE    WASHINGTON    UNI- 
VERSITY SESQDICENTENNIAL 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
George  Wsishington  University,  the  only 
private  nonsectarian  university  in  our 
Nation's  Capital,  is  celebrating  its  150th 
anniversary  of  the  signing,  by  President 
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James  Monroe,  of  the  oongreaslonally  ap- 
proved charter  under  which  the  univer- 
sity still  operates. 

From  a  shoestring,  beginning  in  1821, 
with  30  students  and  three  professors, 
the  George  Washington  University  has 
grown  into  one  of  the  major  educational 
institutions  in  the  United  States. 

Known  as  the  alma  mater  of  Federal 
dacisionmakers,  this  private,  nonsectar- 
ian  university  ha«  more  graduates  in  the 
foreign  service  and  in  top  Federal  execu- 
tive CKWitions  than  has  any  other  college 
or  university  in  the  Nation. 

I  am  proud  that  I  am  a  graduate  of 
George  Washington  University  National 
Law  Center.  Other  Members  of  the  92d 
Congress  who  are  alumni  Include  Sena- 
tors Robert  C.  Byrd,  West  Virginia;  Noa- 
Ris  Cotton,  New  Hampshire:  Damikl  K. 
Inouye.  Hawaii:  and  Frank  E.  Moss. 
Utah:  and  in  the  House,  Representatives 
Garry  Brown,  Michigan;  Joel  T.  Broy- 
HiLL,  Virginia:  Goodloe  E.  Byron.  Mary- 
land; Charles  E.  Chamberlain,  Michi- 
gan: Joe  L.  Evins,  Tennessee;  John  J. 
Plynt,  Georgia;  GasERT  Gude.  Mary- 
land; Orval  Hansen.  Idaho;  Sherman  P. 
Lloyd.  Utah;  Paul  G.  Rogers,  Florida; 
William  L.  Scott.  Vlrgmia;  Keith  G, 
Sebelius.  Kansas:  and  Joseph  Skubitz. 
Kansas.  Also  included  are  two  members 
of  the  President's  Cabinet,  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  George 
W.  Romney  and  David  M.  Kennedy,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  FBI  Director  J. 
Edgar  Hoover.  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Kennedy 
Onassis.  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Truman 
Daniel  are  among  GW's  famous  gradu- 
ates. 

The  university's  40,000  living  aliminl 
Include  equally  distinguished  people  in 
business,  industry,  and  the  professions. 
In  the  Washington  area  alone,  there  are 
20.000  alumni,  including  4.200  lawyers, 
900  physicians,  2,300  educators,  and  1,000 
engineers. 

The  cowlnner  of  the  1970  Nobel  Prize 
in  medicine,  Julius  Axelrod,  is  a  GW 
graduate  and  part-time  faculty  member. 
Other  notable  lecturers  include  former 
Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  and  Consumer 
Advocate  Ralph  Nader. 

GW's  student  body  numbers  15,000  on 
campus — from  30  States  and  92  coun- 
tries— and  10,000  ofTcampus  adults  who 
take  GW  courses  in  the  suburbs.  In  the 
Federal  agencies,  and  In  the  Armed 
Forces.  The  oncampus  student  popula- 
tion includes  97  minority  group  students 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  who  are 
admitted  without  charge. 

Under  President  Lloyd  H.  Elliott,  GW 
is  completing  an  ambitious  development 
program  which.  In  the  past  5  years,  has 
doubled  the  value  of  its  physical  plant 
and  given  identity  to  its  16-block  urban 
campus  bounded  by  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue. 24th.  F.  and  19th  Streets  NW..  Just 
three  blocks  west  of  the  White  House. 

Currently  under  construction  is  a  $25.- 
000.000  medical  school  complex  and  a 
$16,000,000  income-producinjg  building  to 
be  leased  to  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co. 
A  $10,000,000  university  library  is  ex- 
pected to  get  underway  this  spring.  Re- 
cently completed  were  a  $9,000,000  Uni- 
versity Center  and  a  $4,500,000  classroom 
building.  Other  recent  additions  Include 
the  Jacob  Burns  Law  Library,  the  Luther 


Rice  Administration  Building,  the  Eugene 
Meyer  Pavilion  of  the  university  hospl- 
ul.  the  Joseph  Henry  OfSce  Building, 
a  new  ofDce  building,  a  new  emergency 
unit  for  the  hospital,  and  the  university 
clinic— offering  all  major  specialties  for 
outpatient  care. 

With  more  than  6,500  persoimel.  GW 
is  the  second  largest  corporate  entity  in 
the  Metropolitan  Washington  area.  The 
university  is  channeling  $200,000  a  day. 
363  days  a  year,  into  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  area  through  its  annual 
budget  of  approximately  $73,000,000. 

Academic  programs  are  offered 
through  eight  degree- gran  ting  schools 
and  colleges,  including  the  Nation's  sec- 
ond largest  law  school  and  the  well- 
known  schools  of  medicine,  public  and 
international  affairs,  and  Government 
and  business  administration.  Interdis- 
ciplinary approaches  to  study  and  re- 
search are  exemplified  by  programs  in 
science,  technology,  and  public  policy: 
Sino-Soviet  studies;  and  law.  psychiatry, 
and  criminology. 

At  the  undergraduate  level,  a  wide 
range  of  conventional  subjects  Is  com- 
plemented by  unique  programs  in  speech 
pathology,  medical  technology,  Chmese 
studies,  Latin  American  studies,  statis- 
tics, and  experimental  humanities. 

Exceptional  opporlumties  for  learning 
are  made  possible  through  cooperative 
programs  conducted  in  various  fields  of 
study  with  the  Library  of  Congress,  U.S. 
Information  Agency,  the  Smithsonian, 
National  Gallery  of  Art,  Members  of 
Congress,  and  such  inner  city  groups  as 
Shaw  People  for  Urban  Renewal— 
SPUR — Congress  Heiglits  Association  for 
Services  and  Education — CHASE — Con- 
mess  Heights  Committee  for  Hetdth 
Facilities  and  Medical  Services,  and  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Planning  and 
Housing  Association. 

Through  these  and  other  academic  of- 
ferings, GW  seeks  to  provide  future  lead- 
ers with  the  knowledge,  experience,  and 
motivation  to  devote  a  lifetime  to  cop- 
ing with  the  problems  which  the  Nation 
is.  and  will  be.  facing. 

The  Metropolitan  Washington  Board 
of  Trade  paid  tribute  to  the  university 
on  January  19.  1971,  at  a  special  sesqui- 
centennial  luncheon.  Almost  500  govern- 
ment, business,  and  industrial  leaders 
honored  the  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity for  its  150-ycar  contribution  to 
our  Nation  and  the  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington area.  Congratulatory  messages 
were  received  from  a  number  of  leading 
government  officials.  President  Richard 
M.  Nixon  said: 

Throughout  Ita  eveDtrul  hlatory  the  Oeorge 
Washington  University  has  responded  with 
strength  and  Imagination  to  the  changing 
academic  needs  of  our  growing  society. 

Mayor  Walter  E.  Washington,  District 
of  Columbia,  said : 

Qeorge  Washington  Unlvenlty'i  150  years 
of  growth  and  steady  progreM.  and  Its  sig- 
nificant future  plans,  combine  to  constitute 
an  exemplary  source  of  great  inspiration  to 
the  City  of  Washington  and  to  the  entire 
metropolitan  community.  Eren  beyond  the 
academic  contributions,  we  are  aware  of  the 
significant  economic  Impact  that  Is  made  by 
the  UiUveralty  to  the  general  welfare  of  our 
citizens. 


Gov.  Marvin  Mandel  of  Maryland: 
Marylanders — as  well  as  the  people  of  m 
the  50  states  and  many  foreign  nations— can 
Uke  great  pride  In  the  outstanding  educa- 
tional and  cultural  opportunities  offered  by 
The  George  Washington  University. 

Gov.  Linwood  Holton  of  Virginia: 
For  150  years  Oeorge  Washington  Univer- 
sity has  made  a  continuing  contribution  to 
higher  education  throughout  the  world.  We 
in  Virginia  feel  a  particular  bond  to  an  in- 
stitution whose  alumni  can  be  found 
throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  all  Sena- 
tors would  w£int  to  Join  in  extending 
congratulations  to  the  George  Washing- 
ton University  on  the  occasion  of  its  ses- 
quicentennial.  1821-1971. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
not  the  first  time  that  I  have  been  physi- 
cally present  in  the  Chamber  while  my 
thoughts  have  been  downtown  at  George 
Washington  University. 

Some  years  ago.  when  Senator  George 
M.  Moses,  of  New  Hampshire,  was  serv- 
ing so  ably  in  this  body,  there  was  on 
the  Senator's  staff  a  fellow  named  Norrxs 
Cotton,  and  although  this  young  assist- 
ant wa6  supposed  to  be  devoting  his  at- 
tention to  the  matters  of  Congress.  I 
must  admit  that  his  mind  frequently 
strayed  to  the  courses  that  he  was  taking 
at  the  same  time  at  the  George  Washing- 
ton University  Law  School. 

I  am  grateful.  Mr.  President,  that 
that  young  staff  member  somehow  got 
through  his  courses  at  GW  and  that  he 
now  has  the  privilege  of  standing  here 
today  as  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  and  that  the  university,  in 
turn,  managed  to  survive  Cotton  and  is 
now  celebrating  its  150th  anniversary 
year. 

I  feel  a  deep  sense  of  personal  grati- 
tude for  the  outstanding  instruction 
and  guidance  I  received  through  the 
university. 

I  feel  humbly  pleased  to  be  numbered 
in  the  company  of  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters who  comprise  GW's  alumni. 

To  the  officials,  the  teaching  staff,  and 
the  student  body  at  GW,  I  extend  my 
most  sincere  congratulations  and  com- 
mendations, and  I  offer  my  very  best 
wishes  to  the  university  for  centuries 
more  of  leadership  in  the  academic  world. 
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MARVIN  MANDEL  IS  INAUGURATED 
MARYLAND'S    55TH    GOVERNOR 

Mr.  MATHIA8.  Mr.  President,  at  noon 
on  January  20.  1971.  the  Honorable  Mar- 
vin Mandel  was  inaugurated  to  a  4-year 
term  as  the  56th  Governor  of  Maryland. 
I  ask  unanimous  co.nsent  that  Governor 
Mandel's  inaugural  address  delivered  at 
the  State  house  in  Annapolis  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

iNADGtntAL     Address     of     Masvin     Mand«.. 
Oovkrnor  or  Mabyland 

Lieutenant  Governor  Lee.  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  Speaker.  Ladles  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
General  Assembly.  Right  Reverend  Clergy, 
Distinguished  GuesU.  My  Fellow  Mary- 
landers  : 

Today  is  a  day  of  accounting  as  well  as  a 
cause  for  celebration.  For  today.  Maryland 


h«  an  opportunity  to  speak  out  to  a  troubled 
nstlon— to  show  the  way  toward  a  new  path 
of  purpose  and  progress. 

For  this  generation  of  Marylanders.  as  no 
other  before  It.  has  earned  the  future  by 
Derseverlng  in  the  present.  And  I  have  Just 
iwom  before  you  and  Almighty  God  that 
future  generations  of  Marylanders  will  look 
b^ck  upon  today,  not  in  anger,  but  in  grati- 
tude for  the  legacy  we  will  have  left  them. 

Just  as  the  first  elected  governor  of  Mary- 
land Thomas  Johnson,  took  the  oath  of 
office  in  the  midst  of  a  great  Revolution,  I 
stand  before  you— the  fifty-sixth  Governor 
elected  In  a  continuous  line — at  a  time  of 
tension  and  turmoil. 

The  history  of  the  last  decade  is  virtually 
the  story  of  civilization  as  the  young  among 
us  know  It.  and  a  shattering  episode  in  the 
cycle  of  evenu  as  the  older  among  us  have 

lived  it. 

All  of  us — young  ond  old  alike — have  been 
hurtled  through  that  time  frame  with  such 
unprecedented  ferocity  that  the  nation's 
fislon  has  been  temporarily  blurred. 

By  any  measure  of  the  immediate  past, 
we  truly  are  a  troubled  nation — sick  in  spirit, 
aimless  and  adrift,  overwhelmed  by  bigness, 
tortured  by  a  feeling  of  helplessness,  tor- 
mented by  our  own  Impatience  with  things 
u  they  are. 

We  fight  our  Individual  battles  instead  of 
Joining  together  to  conquer  our  common 
enemle» 

TTie  rhythmns  of  history — of  mankind,  of 
our  nation,  of  our  State — are  a  series  of 
up6  and  downs.  And  this  nation  has  had 
l«  share  of  both. 

But  often  our  memories  are  short. 

Have  »e  forgotten  the  Revolution  that 
ended  on  this  very  hill  in  1783? 

Have  we  forgotten  that  Just  over  a  century 
kgo  this  nation  was  divided  against  itself, 
and  fought  a  bitter  war  to  preserve  Us  unity? 

Have  we  forgotten  the  struggles  and  des- 
peration of  the  Thirties,  when  half  the  na- 
tion was  hungry  and  our  very  system  was 
under  siege? 

Have  we  forgotten  the  great  struggles  for 
freedom  that  have  taken  place  around  the 
globe  in  this  century? 

Our  memories  are  short.  Indeed. 

For  the  struggles  and  challenges  of  today 
are  the  very  same  ones  that  tested  our  fore- 
bears. 

The  gre.:t  anxiety  that  besets  us  today  Is  a 
weariness  of  spirit,  a  desolation  of  the  soul 
that  betrays  our  destiny  of  greatness  as  a 
nation. 

Dally  we  see  our  customs  and  traditions 
uprooted  and  derided  by  those  who  ignore  the 
heritage  upon  which  they  are  built. 

Dally  we  witness  generation  ttirn  upon  gen- 
eraUon.  with  shameful  disregard  for  unity  as 
a  source  of  national  strength. 

Dally  we  see  race  turn  upon  race,  forget- 
ting that  our  national  goals  are  achieved  by 
building  together  rather  than  by  tearing 
apart. 

There  are  those  among  us  who  say  this 
mighty  and  proud  nation  of  200  million  has 
lost  lu  way— 

That  by  our  division  and  Indifference  we 
have  gouged  wounds  too  deep  to  heal. 

That  by  our  bitter  rhetoric  and  brash 
threats,  we  have  stirred  fears  that  will  never 
be  calmed. 

That  we  have  created  problems  too  great 
to  tame. 

I  come  before  you  today  neither  to  ad- 
vance an  Impossible  dream  nor  to  preach 
•  Oospelof  doom. 

I  am  here.  Instead,  in  the  spirit  of  renew- 
al as  well  as  change — for  today,  there  Is  a 
counterforce  alive  in  the  nation— the  voice 
of  reason  ringing  out  across  the  land. 

To  those  among  via  who  believe  that  vio- 
lence is  a  badge  of  conviction,  the  majority 
of  us  say  you  are  wrong. 

To  those  among  us  who  contend  destruc- 


tion and  disturbance  are  symbols  of  commit- 
ment, I  say  you  are  misguided. 

To  those  among  us  who  are  indifferent  to 
both  good  and  ill  in  our  system.  I  say  that 
Indifference  Is  our  greatest  na'^^lonal  sin. 

And  to  everyone — ^black  and  white,  young 
and  old,  rich  and  poor— I  say  that  we  will 
not  be  terrorized  Into  tyranny  of  the  right  or 
the  left,  or  by  Impotence  that  threatens  to 
weaken  us  as  a  nation. 

Let  us  lay  aside,  once  and  for  all,  the  new 
American  plpedream  that  we  are  too  weak 
of  will  and  void  of  spirit  to  try  again. 

The  challenge  Is  clear — whether  the  new 
myth  of  national  impotence  is  stronger  than 
the  old  reality  of  national  decency  and 
strength.  I  say  it  is  not. 

I  believe  today — as  I  have  always  beUeved — 
that  we,  as  a  people,  have  the  fortitude,  the 
courage,  the  guts  to  face  our  problems 
squarely.  For  we  have  always  been  at  our  Ijest 
In  adversity. 

The  battles  we  have  fought — the  crises  we 
have  endured — all  have  been  crucibles  for 
the  enlargement  of  freedom — freedom  for 
our  nation,  freedom  lor  us  as  individuals. 

Be  it  in  a  distant  rice  paddy,  or  In  a  ghetto 
wasteland,  the  Faith  of  Our  Fathers — 
whether  it  be  of  Jesus,  of  Moses,  or  of  Mo- 
hammad— has  kieen  the  guiding  force  that 
has  driven  us  onward  as  a  nation.  For  free- 
dom, no  matter  how  unfair  Its  distribution. 
Is  truly  a  gift  of  God.  And  I  believe  we  have 
been  bountifully  blessed  with  it. 

And  now  we  must  pick  up  the  challenge 
again,  to  renew  our  spirit  once  more,  before 
the  American  Dream  actually  becomes  a 
nightmare. 

The  conflict  we  un<-ertake  today  is  a  con- 
flict of  creativity,  a  test  of  whether  we  can 
peacefully  put  to  work  the  best  of  our  na- 
ture so  that  we.  as  a  i>eople,  can  conquer  our 
common  enemies — hunger,  deprivation.  In- 
justice, sickness,  environmental  disaster. 

This  ceremony  today  symbolizes  not  a  be- 
ginning, but  a  continuation  of  the  spirit  of 
feovernmeut  that  has  been  stirring  in  Mary- 
land for  the  past  two  years. 

And  you.  the  citizens  of  Maryland — bom 
Into  a  fierce  tradition  of  individual  freedom 
and  Intolerant  of  anything  less — have  paid 
me  great  tribute  by  giving  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  you. 

For  I  believe,  with  all  of  you,  that  gov- 
ernment is  an  instrument  of  orderly  social 
change.  And  with  your  help,  and  with  the 
Krace  of  Almighty  God.  we  will  turn  the  tem- 
per of  the  times  into  a  constructive  force 
that  will  benefit  us  all  as  a  State,  as  a  nation. 

We  have  the  makings  of  greatness.  All  we 
need  is  the  courage  of  initiative. 

For  government  is  the  servant  of  the  peo- 
ple, a  loyal  servant  whose  only  interest  Is 
the  public  Interest. 

To  be  compassionate  but  firm,  to  feel  but 
to  be  fair,  to  hear  but  to  weigh,  to  respond 
but  never  be  pressured,  to  accept  this  oflBce  as 
a  great  public  trust — these  are  my  ambitions 
as  Governor  of  Maryland. 

I  ask  you  to  join  me  In  this  venture,  for 
tlie  success  of  each  of  us  depends  upon  the 
determination  of  both  of  us. 

All  the  terrible  struggles  of  our  hlstorj' 
were  part  of  an  honesty,  a  toughness,  a  de- 
cency, which  is  uniquely  American. 

So  this  challenge  is  not  new.  Nor  is  our 
capacity  to  deal  with  it.  Only  the  choice  is 
new. 

To  those  who  seek  the  simple  convenience 
of  labels  and  causes.  I  say: 

I  am  neither  liberal  nor  conservative,  I 
belong  to  no  cults  or  cliques.  I  am  not 
swayed  by  fad  or  fashion.  I  will  do  what 
must  be  done  because  I  believe  it  Is  right. 

And  I  share  the  wisdom  of  Woodrow  Wil- 
son's observation,  that  "The  ear  of  the  leader 
must  ring  with  the  voices  of  the  people." 

I  assure  you,  your  voices  will  always  be 
heard. 

Thank  you. 


INTERNATIONAL  LAW  AND  U.N. 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  Nations,  over  two  decades  ago, 
undertook  the  noble  task  of  improving 
the  observance  of  human  rights 
throughout  the  world.  Few  can  doubt  the 
significance  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  role  it  plays  in  the  world  today. 

I  have  consistently  urged  that  the 
United  States  join  this  noble  task  by 
having  the  Senate  advise  and  consent 
with  regard  to  the  Convention  on  the 
Prevention  and  Punishment  of  Genocide. 
I  must  commend  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  having  urged  this  body 
to  act.  I  must  also  commend  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  (Mr.  Fulbright)  for  his 
work  in  getting;  this  Convention  sent  to 
the  floor  at  the  last  session  of  Congress; 
also  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chttrch),  the  able  and  dedicated  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  under  whose 
leadership  hearings  were  held  regard- 
ing the  Genocide  Convention. 

In  urging  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention,  I  have  continually  stressed 
its  potential  impact  of  the  actions  and 
deeds  of  nations.  By  ratifying  this  Con- 
vention we  can  join  in  yet  another  way, 
with  the  United  Nations  in  that  noble 
task  it  undertook  some  20  years  ago. 

In  this  light,  it  has  been  sad  to  hear 
some  opponents  of  the  Genocide  Treaty 
claim  that  its  ratification  will  have  no 
significant  effect  on  world  affairs.  I  can- 
not accept  this  view.  If  it  is  true,  then 
the  hopes  of  mankind  that  someday  we 
will  live  under  law  which  guarantees  all 
human  rights  is  hollow.  I  csinnot  accept 
this  view  either. 

Furthermore,  if  we  had  taken  this  at- 
titude as  regards  the  fovmding  of  the 
United  Nations,  or  the  writing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  then  we 
would  never  progress  toward  greater 
compassion  and  liberty. 

There  is  an  urgency  today  that  is 
greater  than  at  any  time  in  our  history. 
An  urgency,  in  the  words  of  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  United  Nations: 

To  subordinate  our  ancient  quarrels  and 
launch  a  global  partnership  to  curb  the  arms 
race,  to  improve  the  human  environment,  to 
defuse  the  population  explosion  and  to  sup- 
ply the  required  momentum  to  development 
e.Torts.  If  such  a  global  partnership  is  not 
forged  within  the  next  decade  then  I  very 
much  fear  that  the  problems  I  have  men- 
tioned will  have  reached  such  staggering 
proportions  that  they  will  be  beyond  our  ca- 
pnciiy  to  control. 

In  Jvme  1967,  the  Secretary  General 
prepared  a  study  regarding  the  interna- 
tional influence  of  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights.  This  study 
conclusively  demonstrates,  that  UJJ.  ef- 
forts toward  guaranteeing  himian  rights 
has  made  a  significant  difference  in  the 
life  of  mankind.  The  Genocide  Conven- 
tion was  drafted  in  the  hope  that  we 
could  strike  out  against  the  crudest  of 
crimes,  the  mass  slaughter  of  people,  and 
rid  the  world  of  this  terrible  plague, 
and  thus  be  one  step  closer  to  fulfillment 
of  all  basic  human  rights. 

The  study  prepared  by  U  Thant  lends 
great  weight  to  the  argument  that  ratify- 
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Ing  the  Oenoclde  Convention  will  affect 
the  actions  of  men.  I  Etsk  unanimous 
consent  that  this  study,  entitled  "Meas- 
ures Taken  Within  the  United  Nations 
in  the  Field  of  Human  Rights,"  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows : 
Excerpts  Prom  Mkast7rxs  Taiun  Within  thk 

Unttcd   Nations  in  thx  Pisu>  op  Human 

Rights 
•  •  •  •  • 

C.    AUTHORITY     AND    IMPACT    OP    THE    UNIVEiaAL 
DECLARATION    OP    HUMAN    SIOBTS 

36.  Tb«  Ualversal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rlghu.  in  tbe  nineteen  yean  which  have 
elapsed  since  it  was  adopted,  has  exercised 
an  extremely  powerful  influence  throughout 
the  world  both  internationally  and  nation- 
ally. Its  proylslons  have  been  used  as  a  ba&is 
for  various  typea  of  action  taken  by  the 
United  Nations:  they  have  inspired  a  num- 
ber of  International  conventions  both  within 
and  outside  the  United  Nations:  they  have 
exercised  a  slgnlilcant  influence  on  national 
constitutions  and  on  municipal  legislation 
and.  in  several  cases,  on  court  decisions.  In 
some  Instances  the  text  of  provisions  of  the 
Declaration  was  actually  used  In  interna- 
tional Instruments  or  national  legislation. 
There  are  also  very  many  instances  of  the 
use  of  the  Declaration  as  a  code  of  conduct 
and  as  a  yardstick  to  measure  the  degree  of 
respect  for  and  of  compliance  with  the  in- 
ternational standards  of  human  rights. 

26.  In  the  paragraphs  that  follow  an  at- 
tempt Is  made  to  Indicate  some  of  the  most 
significant  actions  of  the  United  Nations  aiid 
Its  organs  and  of  Individual  Oovernments 
which  were  inspired  by  or  based  upon  the 
Universal  Declaration.  By  and  large,  one  can 
trace  three  main  areas  in  which  the  Impact 
of  the  Universal  Declaration  has  been  felt: 
(a)  decisions  taken  by  the  United  Nations, 
Its  organs,  the  specialized  agencies  and  other 
Intergovernmental  organizations:  (b)  inter- 
national treaties  and  conventions:  and  (c) 
national  constitutions,  municipal  legisla- 
tion and  court  decisions 

D.  nCPACT  or  THX  UNTVXXSAI.  DXCLARATION  ON 
DSCISIONB  TAKXN  BT  TBX  UNITXD  NATIom 
AND  ITS  ORGANS 

27.  On  several  occasions  the  General  As- 
sembly has  used  the  Declaration  as  a  code 
or  standard  of  conduct  and  as  a  basis  for 
appeals  In  urging  and  recommending  Qov- 
eruments  to  take  measures  to  promote  re- 
spect for  and  observance  of  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms.'*  In  Us  resolu- 
tion enUUed  "Essentlala  of  Peace,"  >•  tbe 
Assembly  called  upon  every  nation:  "To  pro- 
mote. In  recognition  of  the  paramount  im- 
portance of  preserving  the  dignity  and  worth 
of  the  human  person,  full  freedom  for  the 
peaceful  expression  of  political  opposition. 
full  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  religious 
freedom  and  full  respect  for  all  the  other 
fundamental  rights  expressed  In  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights  .  .  .". 
In  1996,  the  Assembly,  in  a  resolution  en- 
titled "Measures  to  accelerate  the  promotion 
of  respect  for  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms"."  urged  all  Oovernments 
to  make  special  efforts  during  the  United 
Nations  Development  Decade  to  promote  re- 
spect for  and  observance  of  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms  and  invited  them 
to  Include  In  their  plans  for  economic  and 
social  devolopment  measures  directed  to- 
wards the  achievement  of  further  progress 
in  the  implementation  of  the  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms  proclaimed  in 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
and  in  subsequent  declarations  and  Instru- 
ments in  the  field  of  human  rights. 

28.  At    its    twenty-flrst    session.    In    1066. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


tbe  Oeneral  Assembly,  convinced  that  "gross 
violations  of  the  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  set  forth  In  the  Universal  Declarn- 
tlon  of  Human  Rights  continue  to  occur  in 
certain  countries",  called,  inter  alia,  upon 
ill  States  "to  strengthen  tbetr  efforts  to  pro- 
mote tbe  full  observance  of  human  rights 
and  the  right  to  self-determination  in  ac- 
cordance with  tbe  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  to  attain  the  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights".'' 

29.  At  the  fourth  session  in  1940,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  resolved:  "To  declare  formally 
that  discrimination  on  racial  grounds  as  re- 
gards educational  facilities  available  to  the 
different  communities  in  the  Trust  Terri- 
tories Is  not  in  accordance  with  tbe  prin- 
ciples of  tbe  Charter,  tbe  Trusteeship  Agree- 
ments and  tbe  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights".'* 

30.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  human 
rights  In  Non-Seif-Oovernlng  Territories,  the 
Oeneral  Assembly.  In  i960,  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion dealing  with  information  on  this  subject 
which  noted  the  provision  contained  in  ar- 
ticle 2  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights  that  no  distinction  shall  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  political.  Jurisdictional 
or  International  status  of  the  country  or 
territory  to  which  a  person  belongs,  whether 
It  be  independent,  trust,  non-aelf-governlng 
or  under  any  other  limitation  of  sovereignty. 
The  resolution  then  Invited  the  Members  re- 
sponsible for  tbe  administration  of  Non- 
Self-Oovemlng  Territories  to  Include.  In  the 
information  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary-Oeneral  under  Article  73e  of  tbe  Char- 
ter, a  summary  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  was 
Implemented  in  the  Non-Self-Oovernlng 
Territories  under  their  administration:  and 
requested  tbe  Special  Committee  dealing 
with  this  subject  to  Include  In  Its  report  to 
the  General  Assembly  sucb  recommenda- 
tions as  It  might  deem  desirable  relating  to 
the  application  in  Non-3elf-Oovemlng  Terri- 
tories of  the  principles  contained  in  tbe  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights'* 

In  the  following  year,  the  Oeneral  Assem- 
bly requested  that  the  Administering  Mem- 
ijers  describe  "the  manner  In  which  human 
rights,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  set 
forth  in  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  are  protected  by  law.  particularly  in 
respect  of  (a)  legal  principles  and  proce- 
dures: (b)  basic  legislation  and  its  applica- 
tion: (c)  antl-dlscrtmlnatlon  legislation"." 
In  1062,  the  Assembly  further  recommended 
to  the  Members  responsible  for  the  admin- 
istration of  such  territories  "the  abolition  In 
those  Territories  of  discriminatory  laws  and 
practices  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the 
Charter  and  of  the  Universal  Decliiratlon  of 
Human  Rights"." 

31.  The  Oeneral  Assembly  has  had  re- 
course to  the  Declaration  in  various  decisions 
concerning  the  Territory  of  South  West 
Africa.  In  1957,  In  examining  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  South  West  Africa,  It 
noted  with  concern  that  "existing  conditions 
In  tbe  Territory  of  South  West  Africa  and 
the  trend  of  tbe  administration  represent  a 
situation  contrary  to  tbe  Mandates  System, 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  tbe  ad- 
visory opinions  of  the  International  Court 
of  "ustlce  and  the  resolutions  of  the  General 
Assembly"."  Simlliar  concern  was  expressed 
by  tbe  General  Assembly  In  1959  and  1960 
when  It  noted  that  the  administration  of 
the  Territory  had  been  conducted  Increas- 
ingly in  a  manner  contrary  to  tbe  Mandate, 
the  Charter  of  tbe  United  Natilons.  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and 
the  advisory  opinions  of  tbe  International 
Court  of  Justice  "  The  Assembly  further,  tr 
a  resolution  adopted  in  1960  on  the  same 
subject,  considered  that  the  apartheid  policy 
applied  In  South  West  Africa  was  contrary 
to  the  terms  of  tbe  Mandate,  tbe  provisions 
of  tbe  Charter  of  tbe  United  Nations  and 


tbe  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rlghte» 
At  Its  twenty-first  session  in  1966  the  Oen. 
eral  Assembly,  convinced  that  the  admini«I 
trailcn  of  the  Mandated  Territory  by  South 
Africa  had  been  conducted  "in  a  manner 
contrary  to  the  Mandate,  the  Charter  of  th* 
United  Nations  and  the  Unllversal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights",  decided  that  the 
I«Iandate  was  terminated  and  that  South 
Africa  had  no  other  right  to  administer  the 
Territory." 

32.  Tbe  Universal  Declaration  has  also 
been  invoked  In  several  decisions  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  concerning  the  general  prob- 
lem  of  discrimination  In  1952  the  Gener»: 
Assembly  emphasized  "that  the  full  applica- 
tion and  implementation  of  the  principle  of 
non-dlscrimlnatlon  recommended  In  the 
United  Nations  Charter  and  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  are  matters  of 
supreme  Importance,  and  should  constitute 
the  primary  objective  in  the  work  of  all 
United  Nations  organs  and  institutions'." 
At  Its  fifteenth  session  In  1960,  It  resolutely 
condemned  all  manifestations  and  practices 
of  -aclal,  religious  and  national  hatred  In 
the  political,  economic,  social,  educational 
and  cultural  spheres  of  the  life  of  society 
as  violations  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights"."  The  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights  bas  also  been  recaUed  and 
cited  In  the  Oeneral  Assembly  resolution 
proclamlng  and  adopting  the  United  Nations 
Declaration  on  the  Elimination  of  All  Forms 
of  Racial  Discrimination."* 

38.  Tbe  Declaration  was  also  invoked  In 
several  decisions  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly 
concerning  the  treatment  of  people  of  In- 
dian and  Indo-Paklstan  origin  in  South 
Africa.  In  rei>eat«d  resolutions  the  Assem- 
bly called  up>on  tbe  paxtiea  to  solve  the  dis- 
pute "in  accordance  with  the  purposee  and 
principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
and  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights."  » 

34.  With  regard  to  the  problem  of  racial 
prejudice  and  religious  Intolerance,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  in  1962,  reiterated  "its  con- 
demnation of  all  manifestations  of  racial 
prejudice  and  of  national  and  religious  in- 
tolerance as  violations  of  tbe  Charter  of  tbe 
United  Nations  and  of  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human   Rights."" 

36.  The  Universal  Declaration  provided 
the  basis  of  a  decision  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  1949,  when  It  took  action  on  the  ques- 
tion of  discrimination  practised  by  certain 
States  against  Immigrating  labour:  "In 
view  of  tbe  Importance  of  the  principle  of 
non-dlBcrlmlnatlon  embodied  in  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights"  tbe 
Oeneral  Assembly  decided  that  there  should 
be  no  offensive  distinctions  with  regard  to 
the  enjoyment  of  all  facilities  for  accom- 
modation, food,  education,  recreation  and 
medloal  assistance  against  sucb  workers  and 
their  families." 

36.  In  considering  the  question  of  inter- 
ference with  radio  signals,  tbe  fifth  aessloo 
of  the  Oeneral  Assembly  invoked  article  19 
of  tbe  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  and  Invited  tbe  Oovernments  of  all 
Member  States  to  refrain  from  such  inter- 
ference." 

37.  In  1962  tbe  Assembly,  deaUng  with  tbe 
problem  of  Information  facilities  In  under- 
developed regions  of  the  world.  Inter  aUa,  In- 
vited tbe  Economic  and  Social  Council  "to 
recommend  to  tbe  organizations  participat- 
ing in  the  technical  assistance  and  other 
programmes  providing  aid  or  assistance  at 
tbe  request  of  Member  States"  that  they 
give  sympathetic  consideration  to  such  re- 
quests as  "one  means  of  Implementing  tbe 
right  of  freedom  of  Information  as  enun- 
ciated in  article  19  of  tbe  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights."  ■ 

38.  On  the  question  of  the  status  of  wom- 
en, the  General  Assembly,  at  its  ninth  session 
In  1954,  in  recalling  "the  principles  set  forth 
In  tbe  United  Nations  Charter  and  in  the 
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Onltersal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights"  and 
in  considering  that  "in  certain  areas  of  the 
irorld  women  are  subjected  to  customs,  an- 
cient laws  and  practices  relating  to  marriage 
gnd  the  family  which  are  inconsistent  with 
these  princinles",  recommended  that  special 
efforts  be  made  to  inform  public  opinion  In 
those  areas  concerning  the  Universal  Decla- 
TAtloD  of  Human  Rights  and  existing  decrees 
and  legislation  siffectlng  the  status  of 
women." 

39.  The  General  Assembly  and  the  Security 
Council  repeatedly  Invoked  the  Universal 
Declaration  or  referred  to  its  principles  in 
their  endeavour  to  put  an  end  to  the  policy 
of  apartheid  practised  In  South  Africa.  This 
question  l.s  dealt  with  In  detail  in  another 
part  of  this  study.'^^  SufBce  it  here  to  recall 
Security  Council  resolution  182  of  4  Decem- 
ber 1963,*  In  which  the  Council  urgently 
requested  "the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa  to  cease  forthwith  Its  con- 
tinued imposition  of  discriminatory  and  re- 
pressive measures  which  are  contrary  to  the 
principles  and  purposes  of  the  Charter  and 
which  are  In  violation  of  its  obligations  as  a 
Member  of  the  United  Nations  and  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights".  The  General  Assem..  7,  in 
previous  declslcns,''  had  also  considered  that 
the  racial  policies  practised  In  South  Africa 
were  'contrary  to  the  United  Nations  Charter 
uid  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights". 

40.  In  resolution  286  (HI)  of  25  April  1949, 
the  Assembly  recommended  that  one  State 
Member  withdraw  the  measures  which  pre- 
vented Its  nationals,  wives  of  citizens  of  other 
nationalities,  from  leaving  their  country  of 
origin  with  their  husbands  or  In  order  to 
Join  them  abroad.  In  this  connexion  tbe 
.\asembly  invoked  articles  13  and  16  of  the 
Universal  Declar.^tlon,  which  provide  that 
everyone  has  the  right  to  leave  any  country, 
in:ludlng  his  own,  and  that  men  and  women 
of  full  age  have  the  right  to  marry  without 
any  limitation  due  to  race,  nationality  or 
religion.  In  opposition  to  this  some  delega- 
tions stated  that  the  matter  was  exclusively 
within  the  dometsic  jurisdiction  of  tbe  coun- 
try concerned. 

41.  At  its  fourteenth  session  the  Oeneral 
Anembly  adopted  a  resolution  concerning 
the  question  of  Tll)et,  In  which  it  recaUed 
the  principles  regarding  fundamental  hu- 
man rights  and  freedoms  set  out  in  the  Chap- 
ter aiid  In  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights  and  called  for  respect  for  the 
fundamental  human  rights  of  the  Tibetan 
people."  Delegations  opposed  to  the  resolu- 
tion pointed  out  that  It  was  contrary  to  Ar- 
ticle 2,  paragraph  7,  of  the  Charter.  At  Its 
sixteenth  and  twentieth  sessions  the  General 
Assembly  adopted  resolutions  on  the  question 
of  Tibet  In  which  It  reafHrmed  its  conviction 
that  respect  for  the  principles  of  the  Char- 
ter and  for  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights  was  essential  for  the  evolution 
of  a  peaceful  world  order  based  on  tbe  rule 
of  law." 

43.  The  Universal  Declaration  also  pro- 
vided the  basis  for  action  In  several  decisions 
and  recommendations  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council.  In  1965,  the  CouncU  noted 
micle  23,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights,  which,  referring 
to  111  men  and  women  workers,  stated  that 
"^eryone,  without  any  discrimination,  has 
the  right  to  equal  pay  for  equal  work",  and 
recommended  that  Governments  give  prac- 
tical effect  to  the  principle  of  equal  pay  for 
equal  w-  k."  In  another  resolution,  the  Coun- 
cil recommended  to  Governments  that  they 
t*ke  the  necessary  steps  to  remove  legal  and 
other  obstacles  impeding  the  access  of  mar- 
ried women  to  public  services  and  functions 
»nd  the  exercise  by  them  of  sucb  functions. 
In  doing  80,  the  CouncU  invoked  article  21 
01   the   Universal    Declaration    of    Human 


^^>otnote8  at  end  of  article. 


Rights,  which  provides  that  everyone  bas  the 
right  to  take  part  in  the  government  of  bis 
country  and  the  right  to  equal  access  to  pub- 
lic service  In  bis  country." 

E.  INfXUENCE  or  THE  UNIVERSAL  DECLARATION 
ON  INTERNATIONAL  TREATIES  AND  CONVEN- 
TIONS 

43.  In  the  International  Covenants  wblcb 
the  Oeneral  Assembly  adopted  on  16  Decem- 
ber 1966  tbe  provisions  of  tbe  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights  were  with  some 
exceptions — transformed  Into  international 
conventional  law.  However,  Independently 
from  the  Covenants,  the  drafting  of  which 
occupied  the  United  Nation  organs  for  many 
years,  a  considerable  number  of  international 
conventions  were  prepared  and  put  into  ef- 
fect after  1048,  tbe  purpose  of  wblcb  was  to 
Implement  rights  proclaimed  In  the  Declara- 
tion. The  text  of  the  Preambles  of  the  Con- 
ventions often  specifically  refer  to  the  Dec- 
laration or  reproduce  the  relevant  provisions 
thereof. 

44.  These  Conventions  are.  In  part,  of  a 
world-wide  character  and,  in  part,  of  terri- 
torially limited  application,  i.e.,  of  a  regional 
or  bilateral  character.  The  Conventions  of 
world-wide  application  were  prepared  and 
adopted  by  the  United  Nations,  by  confer- 
ences convened  by  the  Oeneral  Assembly  or 
by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  or  by 
specialized  agencies  (International  Labour 
Organisation  and  UNESCO ) .  In  chronological 
order  these  Instruments  are  the  following: 
the  Convention  relating  to  tbe  Status  of 
Refugees  (1951),  the  Equal  Remuneration 
Convention  (1951)  (ILO) ,  the  Convention  on 
the  Political  Rights  of  Women  (1952),  the 
Convention  on  tbe  Status  of  Stateless  Per- 
sons (1954),  the  Supplementary  Convention 
on  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  the  Slave  Trade 
and  Institutions  and  Practices  Similar  to 
Slavery  (1956),  the  Convention  on  the  Na- 
tionality of  Married  Women  (1967) ,  tbe  Con- 
vention on  the  Abolition  of  Forced  Labour 
(1957)  (ILO) ,  the  Discrimination  (Employ- 
ment and  Occupation)  Convention  (1958) 
(ILO),  tbe  Convention  against  Discrimina- 
tion In  Education  (1960)  (UNESCO),  with 
the  Protocol  of  1962;  the  Convention  on  tbe 
Reduction  of  Statelessness  (1961),  tbe  Con- 
vention on  Consent  to  Marriage,  Minimum 
Age  for  Marriage  and  Registration  of  Mar- 
riages (1962),  the  Employment  Policy  Con- 
vention (1964)  (ILO)  and  the  International 
Convention  on  the  Elimination  of  All  Forms 
of  Racial  Discrimination  (1965). 

45.  The  European  Convention  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Human  Rights  and  Fundamental 
Freedoms,  signed  at  Rome  on  4  November 
1950,  proclaims  in  Its  Preamble  that  it  was 
agreed  to  by  the  States  Parties  in  order  "to 
take  the  first  steps  for  the  collective  enforce- 
ment of  certain  of  the  rights  stated  in  tbe 
Universal  Declaration".  The  Universal  Dec- 
laration Is  listed  as  the  first  of  the  considera- 
tions which  led  the  signatory  Oovernments 
to  conclude  the  Convention.  As  far  as  sub- 
stance is  concerned,  tbe  European  Conven- 
tion contains  detailed  provisions  on  most  of 
the  civil  and  political  rights  set  forth  In  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 
Protocols  to  the  Convention  agreed  to  In 
1952  and  in  1963  give  effect  to  a  number  of 
additional  rights  proclaimed  In  the  Declara- 
tion. 

46.  The  following  Instruments  applying  to 
specific  countries  or  territories  or  to  a  whole 
region  refer  to  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights:  the  Trusteeship  Agreement 
with  Italy  concerning  Somallland  under  Ital- 
ian Administration  (1950),  the  Peace  Treaty 
with  Japan  (1951),  tbe  Special  Statute  con- 
cerning Trieste  (1954),  the  Charter  of  the 
Organization   of   African    Unity    (1963). 

F.  INTLUENCE  OF  THE  UNIVERSAL  DECLARATION 
ON  NATIONAL  CONSTITUTIONS,  MUNICIPAL 
LAWS   AND   COTTRT   DECISIONS 

47.  Evidence  of  the  Impact  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  may  be  found  in  texts  of  various 


national  constitutions  which  were  enacted 
after  the  adoption  of  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion." Several  of  these  constitutions  expressly 
refer,  either  In  theu  preambles  or  In  their 
operative  provisions  to  the  Universal  Decla- 
ration. In  addition,  many  other  constitu- 
tions contain  detailed  provisions  on  a  num- 
l}er  of  human  rights,  most  of  which  are  in- 
spired by.  or  often  modelled  on.  tbe  text  of 
tbe  articles  ol  the  Declaration.  Several  con- 
stitutions drafted  with  the  assistance  of 
United  Nations  experts,  such  as  those  of 
Libya  (1951)  and  Eritrea  as  an  autonomous 
unit  of  Ethiopia  ( 1952 1 .  show  the  marked  In- 
fluence of  the  Universal  Declaration.  The  Im- 
pact of  tbe  Declaration,  however.  Is  also  re- 
flected in  many  other  Instruments. 

In  the  period  between  1958  and  1964  the 
constitutions  of  several  States  have  expressly 
referred  to  the  Universal  Declaration.  In  the 
constitutions  of  Algeria  (1963).  Burundi 
( 1962 1 ,  Cameroon  ( 1960) ,  Chad  ( 1960 ) ,  Dem- 
ocratic Republic  of  the  Congo  (1964),  Re- 
public of  the  Congo  ( 1963 ) ,  Dahomey  1 1964 ) . 
Gabon  (1961),  Guinea  il968;,  Ivory  Coast 
(19G0),  Madagascar  (1959),  Mall  (1960). 
Mauritania  (1901)  Niger  (I960),  Senegal 
(1963),  Togo  (1963)  and  Upper  Volta  (1960) 
the  peoples  of  these  countries  affirm  solemnly 
their  devotion  to  the  principles  and  ideals  of 
the  Universal  Declaration.  The  Constitution 
of  Somalia  of  1960,  in  Its  article  7,  provides 
that  the  Republic  of  Somalia  shall  comply.  In 
.^o  far  as  applicable,  with  the  Universal  I>ec- 
laratlon  of  Human  Rights.  The  Constitution 
of  Rwanda  of  1962  expressly  provides  that 
"the  fundamental  freedoms  as  defined  by  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  are 
guaranteed  to  all  citizens". 

48.  Other  constitutions  recently  enacted, 
although  they  do  not  expressly  refer  to  the 
Universal  Declaration  are  clearly  Inspired  by 
Its  provisions  and  very  often  reproduce  its 
phraseology.  Some  examples  are  the  constitu- 
tions of  Afghanistan  (1964),  Central  African 
Republic  (1964)  Cyprus  (1960),  Dominican 
Reoublic  (1963).  Gambia  (1965),  Guatemala 
(1965),  Haiti  (1964),  Honduras  (1965),  Ja- 
nialca  (1962),  Kenya  (1964),  Malawi  (1964), 
Malta  ( 1984) .  Morocco  ( 1962)  Nigeria  ( 1960) , 
Romania  (1065)  Sierra  Leone  (1061),  Slnga- 
Dore  (1066).  Syria  (Provisional  Constitution, 
1064).  Tangaylka  (1062).  Tnnldad  and  To- 
bago (1062),  Uganda  (1962).  United  Arab 
Republic  (1964).  Yugoslavia  (1963)  and 
Z.\nzlbar  (1963) . 

49.  Tbe  Impact  of  the  Declaration  in  the 
sphere  of  municipal  law  can  be  found  in  a 
number  of  laws  and  decrees  enacted  In  vari- 
ous countries.  In  1051  Paraguay  adopted  an 
act  (No.  94)  to  protect  scientific,  literary  and 
artistic  works  and  to  establish  a  public  reg- 
ister of  Intellectual  rights.  The  preamble 
of  the  act  cites  article  27,  paragraph  2,  of 
the  UnlversiU  Declaration  providing  that 
"Everyone  has  the  right  to  the  protection 
of  the  moral  and  material  Interests  restUtlng 
from  any  scientific,  literary  or  artistic  pro- 
duction of  which  he  is  the  author"." 

50.  The  Provincial  Legislature  of  Ontario, 
Canada,  adopted  an  act  to  promote  fair  em- 
ployment practices  in  1961  and  an  act  to 
promote  fair  accommodations  practices  In 
1954.  The  purpose  of  both  acts  is  to  elim- 
inate any  discrimination  "because  of  race, 
creed,  colour,  nationality,  ancestry  or  place 
of  origin".  The  preamble  of  either  act  de- 
clares that  the  act  is  "in  accord  with  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  as 
proclaimed  by  the  United  Nations"." 

51.  The  Government  of  Argentina  Issued  a 
legislative  decree  (No.  1664)  in  1956,  which 
declares  In  its  preamble  that  provisions  pur- 
porting to  deprive  anyone  of  his  nationality 
as  a  measure  of  political  persecution  are  con- 
trary to  human  rights  as  proclaimed  by  tbe 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations." 

52.  The  Government  of  Bolivia  Issued  a 
legislative  decree  (No.  3937)  in  1955  to  estab- 
lish a  national  system  of  education.  In  its 
preamble  the  decree  reaffirms  the  principle 
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of  equality  of  opptwtunlty  for  all  Bolivian*, 
without  any  discrimination,  and  declares 
that  national  education  shall  be  Inspired 
by  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights* 

53  Panama  enacted  a  law  (No.  25t  in  1956 
to  Implement  article  21  of  Its  Constlttitlon 
which  prohibits  discrimination  on  account 
of  birth,  race,  social  origin,  sex.  religion  or 
political  opinion.  In  Its  preamble  the  law 
says  that  any  discrimination  on  account  of 
colour  or  race  Is  "a  flagrant  violation"  of  ar- 
ticle 21  of  the  National  Constitution  and  "of 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  on  10  December  1948"  •■ 

54.  The  Oovemment  of  Oosta  Rica  pro- 
mulgated an  act  (No.  2694)  In  I960  pro- 
hibiting all  forma  of  discrimination  In  em- 
ployment. In  paragraph  4  of  Its  preamble 
the  act  makes  reference  to  "the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  proclaimed  by 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly"." 

55.  The  Declaration  or  Its  Individual  arti- 
cles have  been  Invoked  with  varying  effect 
in  Judicial  proceedings  and  cited  In  a  num- 
ber of  Judicial  decisions  and  opinions. 

56.  The  Universal  Declaration  has  been  re- 
ferred to  by  Judges  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice." 

67.  At  the  level  of  national  courts  the 
Universal  Declaration  has  been  referred  to, 
inter  alia,  In:  Fujii  v.  State  of  California 
(California  District  Court  of  Appeals.  1950); 
In  Wilson  v.  Hacker  (New  York  Supreme 
Court.  1960) ;  In  Lincoln  Union  v.  North- 
western Company  and  American  Federation 
of  Labor  v.  American  Sash  and  Door  Com- 
pany (Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
1949) ;  In  Public  Prosecutor  v.  F.  A.  V.  A.  (Pe- 
nal Chamber  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Netherlands,  1961):  In  Borovski  v.  Commis- 
sioner of  Immigration  and  Director  of  Pris- 
ons and  Mejoff  v.  Director  of  Prisons  (Su- 
preme Court  of  the  Philippines,  1951);  In 
several  decisions  (1961,  1952.  1954.  1956)  ren- 
dered by  the  Civil  Court  of  Courtral  (Bel- 
glum);  In  a  ruling  (1954)  of  the  Court  of 
Taranto  (Italy);  In  Soc.  Roy  Export  at 
Charlie  Chaplin  v.  Soc.  Le  Film  Rayie 
Richebi  (Court  of  Appeals  of  Paris  (Prance) . 
1960)  m  Israel  Film  Studies  Ltd.  v.  Films  In- 
spection Board  (Supreme  Court  of  Israel. 
1962)  In  Gold  v.  Minister  of  Interior  (Su- 
preme Court  of  Israel.  1962).  In  The  Queen 
V.  Liyanage  (Supreme  Court  of  Ceylon.  1963) 
and  in  a  decision  (1964)  handed  down  by 
the  Milan  (Italy)  Court  of  Appeals  {Foro 
Italiano).  1965,  II.  122  pp.) 

POOTNOTXS 

"General  Assembly  resolution*  540  (VI) 
of  4  February  1952;  1041  (XI)  of  20  Febru- 
ary 1957;  1775  (XVH)  of  7  December  1962: 
1776  (XVII)   of  7  December  1962. 

"General  Assembly  resolution  290  (IV) 
of  1  December  1949 

'•General  Assembly  resolution  2027  (XX) 
of  18  December  1965. 

''General  Assembly  resolution  2144  (XXI) 
of  26  October  1966. 

'"General  Assembly  resolution  324  (IV) 
of  IS  November  1949. 

'"General  Assembly  resolution  446  (V)  of 
12  December  1950. 

»  See  annex  to  General  Aasembly  resolution 
661  ( VI )  of  7  December  1951. 

n  General  Assembly  reeoluUon  644  (VIl)  of 
10  December  1952.  

"  General  Assembly  rvsolutlon  11438  (XTI) 
of  25  October  1967 

^General  Assembly  resolutions  1360  (XIV) 
of  17  November  1969  and  1568  (XV)  of 
18  Decemt)er   1960. 

>•  General  Assembly  resolution  1667  of  18 
December  1960  

"General  Assembly  resolution  2145  (XXI) 
of  27  October  1966. 

"General  Assembly  resolution  532  8  (VI) 
of  4  February  1952. 

^General  Assembly  resolution  1510  (XV) 
of  12  December  1960. 


"General  Assembly  resolution  1904 
(XVIII)    of  30  December   1963. 

"General  Assembly  resolutions  265  (IH) 
of  14  May  1949;  395  (V)  of  2  December  1950; 
511  (VI)  of  12  January  1952:  615  (VH)  of 
5  December  1952:  719  (VIU)  of  11  November 
1953:  1179  (XII)  of  26  November  1967;  1302 
(XIII)    of  10  Decemt>er  1968;    1507    (XV)    of 

13  April   1961;    1662   (XVI)    of  28  November 
1961. 

»' General  Assembly  resolution  1779  (XVII) 
of  7  December  1962. 

■"  General  Assembly  resolution  315  (IV)  of 
17  November  1949. 

"  General  Assembly  reaolulton  424   (V)   of 

14  December  1950. 

»'  General  Assembly  resolution  633  (VII)  of 

16  December  1052. 

'"  General  Assembly  resolution  843  (IX)  of 

17  December  1954. 

■"  See  below  chap.  VI. 

*S  5471. 

"^General  Assembly  resolutions  721  (Vni) 
of  8  December  1953  and  820  (IX)  of  14  De- 
cember 1954.  

"General  Assembly  resolution  1363  (XTV) 
of  21  October  1959. 

"General  Assembly  resolutions  1723  (XVI) 
of  20  December  1961  and  2079  (XX)  of  18 
December  1965. 

"Economic  and  Social  Council  resolution 
587  (XX)  of  3  August  1955. 

"  Economic  and  Social  Council  resolution 
771   (XXX)    of  25  July  1960. 

"  For  the  text  of  the  Human  Rights  pro- 
visions contained  In  these  constitutions  see 
the  volumes  of  the  Yearbook  on  Human 
Rights  tOT  1950-1963. 

^'  Yearbook  on  Human  Rights,  1961. 

«  Ibid..  1951  and  1954 

»lbid  .  1955 

"/bid.,  1955 

••  Ibid..  1956. 

"  Ibid  .  1962. 

'"Judge  Azevedo  in  the  Colombian-Peru- 
vian Asylum  Case.  Judgement  of  20  Novem- 
ber 1950.  [19501  ICJ  Rep.  339:  Judge  Levi 
Camelro  In  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Case  (Jur- 
isdiction). Judgement  of  22  July  1952  [19521 
l.CJ.  Rep.  168.  and  Judge  ad  hoc  Guggen- 
heim In  the  Nottebohm  Case  (Second  Phase) , 
Judgement  of  6  AprU  1985  [1056]  l.CJ. 
Rep.  63. 

NEED  FOR  BETTER  FOREST  MAN- 
AGEMENT AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President  we  are 
all  aware  of  the  many  benefits  provided 
by  our  forests.  Forests  provide  recrea- 
tional opportunities  which  every  Ameri- 
can should  have  the  chance  to  enjoy. 
They  provide  a  natural  home  for  wild- 
life. And  they  also  supply  homes  for  our 
people.  Americans  are  demanding  more 
of  each  of  these  benefits— as  well  as  the 
myriad  others — which  are  available  in  a 
quality  forest  environment,  and  we  are 
failing  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand. 

The  way  to  meet  all  of  the  increasing 
needs  is  to  institute  a  balance  i  policy 
of  better  forest  management  and  devel- 
opment. It  is  to  the  advau:iUge  of  all 
American.";  to  insure  that  our  forests  will 
continue  to  provide  unique  recreational 
opportunities,  including  wilderness  areas, 
and  wood  for  housing.  Last  week  I  intro- 
duced the  American  Forestry  Act,  which 
includes  a  program  to  encourage  small 
landowners  to  grow  trees  and  a  Forest 
Lands  Management  Fund  to  provide  for 
better  forest  management,  consistent 
with  the  principles  of  multiple  use  and 
environmental  quality. 

Loran  L.  "Stub"  Stewart  has  written 
an  excellent  article,  which  was  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  January  31, 


pointing  out  the  need  for  new  forest  laws. 
I  believe  that  the  American  Forestry  Act 
would  provide  solutions  to  the  problems 
to  which  Mr.  Stewart  addresses  himself. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New    Forest    Law    Needed 
(By  Loran  L.  Stewart) 

People  need  housing  and  they  want  forest*. 

These  same  people  want  the  nearly  5.000 
products  that  are  derived  basically  from  wood 
flber.  They  can  have  both  products  and  for- 
ests, but  only  If  they  recognlz«  that  treei 
are  living  things  that,  like  people,  grow  with 
proper  care  and  nutrition,  mature,  and  even- 
tually die  and  return  to  the  earth.  Trees 
In  commercial  forests  that  have  stopped 
growing  should  be  harvested  and  used  so  they 
will  not  be  wasted  and  so  highly  productive 
lands  can  be  made  available  to  grow  healthy 
new  forests. 

While  a  forest  Is  growing  It  provides  many 
basic  environmental  benefits.  Growing  trees 
manufacture  oxygen  and  absorb  carbon  di- 
oxide; they  feed  and  shelter  wildlife;  they 
protect  and  expand  soil  and  watershed  values, 
and  they  afford  unlimited  opportunities  for  a 
variety  of  outdoor  recreational  experiences 
from  camping  and  hunting  through  picnick- 
ing and  berry  picking. 

When  forests  grow  old,  however,  like  peo- 
ple, they  decline.  Left  to  themselves,  without 
care  or  protection,  forests  fall  victim  to  old 
age.  Are.  Insect  infestation,  storm  and  disease. 
They  lose  their  beauty  and  cease  to  provide 
their  multiple  benefits  for  other  living  things 

Old  forests  absorb  as  much  oxygen  as  they 
produce,  through  decay;  game  and  birds  flee 
their  oppressive  shade  since  nutritious 
ground  cover  dls.ippears;  recreation  values 
diminish  except  for  the  hardy  and  wealthy 
few  who  can  penetrate  a  remote,  roadless 
wilderness. 

The  public  benefits  of  a  so-called  "pre- 
served" forest  are  available  to  only  the  ex- 
ceptional citizen.  And.  most  seriously,  both 
the  standing  timber  on  such  forests  and  the 
land  potential  for  growing  dynamic  new  for- 
ests are  wasted. 

The  areas  of  national  forest  designated  as 
"commercial  timberlands"  are  a  classic  case  in 
point.  Because  of  well-meaning,  but  Ul-con- 
celved  public  pressures  to  "preserve"  forests, 
the  publicly  owned  stockpile  of  mature  tim- 
ber 18  being  surrendered  to  fire,  pestilence. 
disease  and  senility. 

Last  year,  the  National  Forest  Timber  Con- 
servation and  Management  Act,  designed  to 
enable  responsible  forest  management  on  the 
"commercial  timberlands"  In  national  forests. 
was  refused  debate  In  the  House  cf  Repre- 
sentatives as  a  result  of  such  pressures.  It 
was  charged  that  the  measure  would  permit 
commercial  exploitation  of  public  forests, 
prevent  wilderness  set-asides  and  prohibit 
multiple  use  of  naUonal  forests.  None  of  these 
charges  was  true. 

"Commercial  timberlands"  make  up  only 
63.1  per  cent  of  lands  within  the  national 
forests  under  management  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  These 
are  the  96.9  mUllon  acres  of  tlmberland 
within  the  more  than  182.6  million  acres  of 
the  national  forests,  which,  by  law,  are  to 
"furnish  a  continuous  supply  of  timber  for 
the  use  of  the  United  States  " 

Both  this  law  establishing  the  national 
forests  and  the  natural  law  of  birth,  growth, 
death  and  regrowth  are  being  violated  imder 
present  management  of  the  national  forests 
in  the  United  States.  A  new  sUtute  Is  needed 
to  guarantee  that  the  naUonal  forests  do  not 
stiffer  further  wasteful  abandonment. 

Vast  areas  of  the  conunerclal  timberlands 
in  national  forests  are  victims  of  thoughtless 
waste  and  lmpo««d  neglect.  These  are  the 
lands  where  forests  have  stopped  growing  in 


their  natural  life  cycle,  from  which  birds  and 
gmme  have  fled,  where  oxygen  production  has 
become  minimal  and  where  timber  Is  al- 
legedly "stored  for  the  future." 

Sixty  per  cent  of  the  national  softwood 
«wtlmber  Inventory  suitable  for  manufac- 
ture of  lumber  and  plywood  required  to  build 
America's  homes  now  stands  In  national  for- 
ests. The  annual  growth  rate  of  all  timber 
volume  In  national  forests  Is  0.7  per  cent, 
la  contrast,  Industrial  forests,  scientifically 
managed  under  sound  business  practices, 
Kid  wood  fiber  to  Inventory  at  a  rate  of  3.1 
per  cent  a  year.  These  same  Industrial  forests 
ire  managed  for  multiple  use  by  the  public 
for  outdoor  recreation  of  all  kinds. 

Because  aging  trees  most  readily  fall  vic- 
tim to  Are.  disease,  pestilence  and  storm, 
they  cannot  be  "stored"  with  any  assurance 
that  they  will  be  available  for  some  indefi- 
nite future  use. 

Responsible  stewardship  of  the  public 
commercial  timber  assets  of  the  United 
States,  which  belong  to  all  the  people,  de- 
mands that  public  officials  and  all  the  citi- 
zens insist  that  the  nation  realize  the  total 
benefits  available  from  the  public  forest  re- 
source and  the  land  where  It  now  stands. 
Failure  to  do  so  will  deprive  the  people  of 
the  wood  flber  products  they  must  have,  hmlt 
the  environmental  benefits  that  can  be  real- 
ized from  vital  forests  and,  ultimately.  Im- 
pose serious  economic  burdens  on  all  Amer- 
icans both  as  taxpayers  and  as  consumers. 

Citizens  become  angry  when  dairy  farmers 
dump  milk  or  when  truck  farmers  leave  crops 
to  rot  In  the  field  because  they  cannot  get 
the  price  for  their  commodities  that  they 
believe  they  must  have.  There  is  indignation 
at  such  waste  of  the  bounty  of  the  land  when 
people  are  going  hungry. 

There  should  be  equal  indignation  when 
the  Federal  Government  Itself,  responding  to 
uninformed  pressures  to  save  trees,  falls  to 
apply  sound  forest  management  to  public 
commercial  timberlands  when  millions  of 
Americans  are  lllhoused,  when  unemploy- 
ment is  rising,  and  when  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  are  being  spent  annually  to 
preserve  forests  that  nature  Itself  will  ulti- 
mately destroy. 

More  than  1.6  million  men  and  women,  or 
8.8  per  cent  of  the  national  manufacturing 
libor  force,  are  directly  employed  In  lumber 
and  wood  products,  furniture  and  fixtures, 
and  pulp  and  paper  products  Additional 
mlUloiis  are  engaged  In  distribution  and  In- 
stallation of  wood-based  Items. 

These  American  citizens  and  their  Jobs 
are  threatened  when  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment falls  to  manage  its  timber  resources 
for  economic  as  well  as  esthetic  and  recrea- 
tional values.  Denial  of  raw  material  security 
to  forest-based  manufacturing  facilities, 
which  are  frequently  the  hub  of  rural  com- 
munities, diverts  capital  Investment,  which 
can  ultimately  spell  doom  to  a  basic  Industry 
and  create  serious  national  shortages  of 
necessities  fashioned  from  wood  fiber.  Loss  of 
Jobs  In  rural  communities  accelerates  the 
flight  to  the  cities,  adding  to  urban  prob- 
lems. 

There  are  compelling  reasons  for  Con- 
gress to  insist  on  wise  use  of  our  national 
forests  rather  than  their  consignment  to 
the  limited  purposes  envisioned  by  preser- 
vationists. 

Wise  use  of  our  national  forests,  which  Is 
true  conservation,  can  provide  the  means  to 
assure  our  Ill-housed  millions  a  decent 
home.  Nearly  75  per  cent  of  the  slngle- 
famly  houses  in  the  United  States  are  of 
wood  frame  construction. 

Wise  use  of  our  national  forests  can  afford 
Bignlflcant  employment  opportunities  to  rela- 
tively unskilled  workers  In  the  woods,  in  the 
nillU.  In  transportation.  In  the  distribution 
chain  and  In   the   construction   Industry. 

Wise  use  of  our  national  forests  can  guar- 
antee all  of  the  forest  land  values  forever: 


fish  and  wildlife,  watershed,  forage  and  out- 
door recreation,  as  well  as  timber. 

Wise  use  of  otir  national  forests.  Including 
the  sale  of  public  timber  to  Industry  for 
conversion  to  products,  will  generate  substan- 
tial revenue  to  the  Federal  Government.  Na- 
tional forest  timber  sale  revenues  In  the  last 
decade  totaled   more  than   $2.4-bllllon 

During  the  same  period,  losses  of  timber 
in  national  forests  due  to  natural  disaster 
such  as  fire,  insects  and  disease,  were  only 
one  billion  board  feet  less  than  the  volume 
of  timber  sold.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  an- 
nual loss  of  timber  through  disaster  In  na- 
tional forests  Is  10  billion  board  feet.  The 
average  volume  sold  by  the  Forest  Service 
annuallv  from  fiscal  year  1960  through  1970 
was  11   billion  board  feet. 

Can  the  United  States  afford  such  needless 
waste  of  Its  only  renewable  Industrial  raw 
material?  Of  course  not.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  face  this  fact,  and  so  must 
the  people. 

The  means  to  manage  the  national  public 
forest  resource  for  the  maximum  benefit 
of  all  the  people  are  well  known.  They  have 
been  practiced  on  Industrial  commercial 
forests  for  more  than  30  years.  The  one 
significant  difference  between  Industrial  and 
national  forest  management  is  that  Industry 
has  reinvested  earnings  In  growing  dyoiamlc 
new  forests. 

The  Forest  Service  has  been  unable  to  do 
this.  Dollars  earned  for  the  Federal  Treastu-y 
through  the  sale  of  national  forest  timber 
are  not  reinvested  In  forest  regeneration, 
cultivation  and  related  silvlcultural  prac- 
tices. 

While  the  Forest  Service  Is  a  rare  revenue- 
producing  agency  of  government.  It  must 
seek  annual  appropriations  from  Congress 
to  conduct  Its  business  of  growing  timber. 
This  critical  deficiency  In  Federal  fiscal 
management  must  be  overcome,  either  by 
legislation  or  by  the  Offloe  of  Management 
and   Budget    In   the   Executive   Branch. 

Public  forests  are  a  public  trust  and  must 
be  managed  for  the  benefit  of  the  total  pub- 
lic;  national  forests   are  not. 


two  previous  adversaries  are  now  sounding 
similar  tunes.  President  Nixon  is  rightfully 
reminding  Congressmen  that  his  defeated 
trade  package  contained  not  only  restrictive 
quotas  but  also  a  number  of  constructive 
programs  aimed  at  helping  the  U  S.  gain  a 
more  fortunate  position  In  the  Import-export 
balance.  Sen.  Mondale  is  saying  much  the 
same,  pointing  out  that  all  trade  factions 
within  the  country  should  work  together  to 
strengthen  the  U.S.  bargaining  hand— but 
only  within  internationally  accepted  ground 
rules. 

Despite  the  seeming  harmony  of  these  two 
points  of  view,  the  protectionist  bills  are 
likely  to  return  in  equal  numbers  In  the 
coming  session.  However,  the  arguments  in 
their  favor  are  being  continually  weakened. 
Japan,  a  tough  opponent  In  trade  competi- 
tion. Is  being  forced  to  give  up  some  of  its 
protections.  Its  leaders  have  discovered  that 
they  can't  afford  the  retaliations  from  othrr 
nations.  Both  the  U.S.  and  Australia  have 
moved  to  withhold  key  raw  materials  which 
Japan  must  Import  In  volume  If  she  Is  to 
continue  economic  expansion.  Wages  also  are 
rising  rapidly  In  Japan,  making  It  less  of  a 
threat  to  U.S.  textile  manufacturers  Mean- 
time, other  low-wage  countries  such  as  Hong 
Kong,  Taiwan  and  South  Korea  are  moving 
to  take  Japan's  place. 

What  all  this  means  Is  that  each  nation 
needs  to  produce  what  It's  best  suited  to 
produce,  with  the  U.S.  tending  toward  the 
manufacture  of  high-capital,  high-technol- 
ogy, high-wage  products  at  home  and  toward 
the  purchase  of  low-wage  products  abroad. 
Obviously,  the  transition  will  never  be  com- 
plete and  will  continue  at  times  to  be  pain- 
ful. But  the  path  Is  one  that's  clearly 
marked,  and  legislation  that  artificially  re- 
stricts our  progress  Is  as  futile  as  attempting 
to  turn  back  the  clock. 


THE    BENEFITS    OF    OPEN    WORLD 
TRADE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
us  realize  that  the  trade  issues  which 
choked  the  closing  days  of  the  last  Con- 
gress are  still  with  us. 

We  may  hope  that  some  lessons  have 
been  learned  and  that  some  people  have 
been  awakened  to  the  need  to  proceed 
actively  but  responsibly  on  trade,  in 
spite  of  the  protectionist  sentiment  that 
always  gains  such  a  dangerous  momen- 
tum in  the  midst  of  a  recession. 

I  think  this  case  for  a  positive,  respon- 
.sible  effort  toward  a  solution  of  our 
trade  problems  was  stated  extremely  well 
in  an  editorial  published  in  the  Daily 
Republican  Eagle  of  Red  Wing,  Minn.,  on 
January  8,  1971. 

The  editorial  is  not  only  well  worth 
reading,  but  is  representative  of  many 
such  editorials  and  articles  which  have 
appeared  throughout  my  own  State  and, 
I  am  sure,  throughout  most  States 
across  the  coimtry,  on  the  dangers  of 
sliding  into  a  protectionist  war. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Trade  Foes  Unite 

The  trade  protectionists  who  were  defeated 
m  Congress  should  pay  heed  to  the  fact  that 


LITHUANIAS  FIGHT  FOR  FREE- 
DOM—30  YEARS  OF  SOVIET  OP- 
PRESSION 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  for  too 
long  too  many  people  throughout  the 
world  have  been  unaware  of  what  has 
happened  to  the  people  of  Litbupnia.  The 
Kremlin  is  fond  of  saying  that  Rus.'jian 
imperialism  died  with  the  czar.  But  the 
fate  of  Lithuania  shows  this  to  be  a  cruel 
fiction.  The  Communist  regime  did  not 
come  to  pover  in  Lithuania  by  legal  or 
democratic  prcces?.  The  Soviets  invaded 
and  occupied  Lithuania  in  June  of  1940, 
and  the  Lithuanian  people  have  been 
suffering  in  Russian  Communist  slavery 
for  more  than  30  years. 

Americans  of  Lithuanian  origin  or  de- 
scent, numbering  over  1  million,  will  com- 
memorate two  very  important  anniver- 
saries during  the  second  part  of  Febru- 
ary 1971:  First,  they  will  observe  the 
720th  anniversary  of  the  formation  of  the 
Lithuanian  state  when  Mindaugas  the 
Great  unified  all  Lithuanian  principal- 
ities into  one  kingdom  in  1251;  and  sec- 
ond, they  will  mark  the  53d  anniversarv 
of  the  establishment  of  the  modem  Re- 
public of  Lithuania  on  February  16.  1918. 
But  this  celebration  of  Lithuania's  Inde- 
pendence Day  will  not  be  .similar  to 
American  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of 
July.  It  will  contain  no  note  of  joy,  no 
jubilant  tone  of  suihievement  and  vic- 
tory. On  the  contrary,  the  observance  will 
be  somber,  sorrowful,  underlined  with 
the  grim  accent  of  defeat  and  tragedy. 
For  Lithuania  has  Icpt  it<:  independence, 
and  today  survives  only  ir  a  captive  na- 
tion behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
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The  Lithuanians  are  proud  people  who 
have  lived  peacefully  tn  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  from  time  immemorial.  Lithuania 
has  suffered  for  centuries  from  the  ac- 
cident of  geography.  From  the  west  the 
country  was  invaded  by  the  Teutonic 
knights,  from  the  east  by  the  Russians. 
It  took  remarkable  spiritual  and  ethnic 
.strength  to  survive  the  pressures  from 
both  sides.  The  Lithuanians,  it  should  be 
kept  in  mind,  are  ethnically  related 
neither  to  the  Germans  nor  the  Russians 
Their  language  is  the  eldest  in  Eurtpe 
today. 

After  the  Nazis  and  Soviets  smashed 
Poland  in  September  of  1939.  the  Krem- 
lin moved  troops  into  Lithuania  and  an- 
nexed this  Republic  In  June  of  1940.  In 
one  of  history's  greatest  frauds,  elec- 
tions were  held  under  the  Red  army 
guns.  The  Kremlin  then  claimed  that 
Lithuania  voted  for  inclusion  in  the  So- 
viet Empire. 

Then  began  one  of  the  most  brutal  oc- 
cupations of  all  time.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Lithuanians  were  dragged  off  to 
trains  and  jammed  Into  cars  without 
food  or  water.  Many  died  from  suffoca- 
tion. The  pitiful  survivors  were  transport- 
ed to  the  Arctic  Siberia.  The  people  of 
Lithuania  have  never  experienced  such 
an  extermination  and  annihilation  in 
their  long  historv  through  centuries  as 
during  the  last  three  decades.  Since  June 
15.  1940.  Lithuania  has  lost  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  coimtr>'"s  population. 

Since  the  very  beginning  of  Soviet 
Rus&ian  occupation,  however,  the  Lithu- 
anians have  waged  an  intensive  fight  for 
freedom.  Briefly,  during  the  second  part 
of  June  of  1941.  the  people  of  Lithuania 
succeeded  In  getting  rid  of  the  Communist 
regime  In  the  coimtry.  Freedom  and  in- 
dependence were  restored  and  a  free  gov- 
ernment was  reestablished.  This  free, 
provisional  government  remained  in 
existence  for  more  than  6  weeks  At  that 
time  Lithuania  was  overrun  by  the  Nazis 
who  suppressed  all  the  activities  of  thi.~, 
free  government  and  the  CJovemment  It- 
self. During  the  period  between  1940  and 
1952  alone,  more  than  30.000  Lithuanian 
freedom  fighters  lost  their  lives  in  an 
organized  resistance  movement  against 
the  invaders.  The  cessation  cf  armed 
guerrilla  warfare  in  1952  did  not  spell 
the  end  of  Lithuania's  resistance  to  So- 
viet domination.  On  the  contrary,  resist- 
ance by  passive  means  gained  a  new 
impetus. 

The  persecution  of  Solzhenltsyn,  the 
clamp  on  Roetropovlch  and  other  dis- 
senters in  the  Soviet  Union  received  a 
great  deal  of  pxiblicity  in  the  free  world's 
press.  Very  well  publicized  were  the 
Simas  Kudirka -Coast  Guard  tragedy, 
the  hijacking  of  a  Russian  jetliner  by 
Brarinskas  and  his  son,  death  sentences 
imposed  on  two  Jews  and  a  young  Lith- 
uanian. Vytautas  Simokaitis.  for  trying 
to  escape  the  Communist  tyranny.  But 
this  is  only  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg  of 
desperation  of  the  Soviet  empire.  In  slave 
labor  camps  in  the  Soviet  Union  many 
people  are  still  being  held.  Many  dis- 
senters are  being  confined  to  psychiatric 
Institutions.  It  Is  believed  that  a  bril- 
liant Lithuanian  linguist.  Dr.  Jonas 
Kazlauskas.  40  years  old,  was  murdered 
in  a  psychiatric  hospital  in  Moscow  3 
months  ago.  His  only  "crime"  was  that 


he  had  received  an  invitation  to  come 
to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania — in 
Philadelphia.  Pa. — as  a  guest  professor 
for  this  very  spring  semester  of  1971. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  has  refused  to  recognize  the 
seizure  and  forced  "incorporation"  of 
Lithuania  by  the  Communists  into  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  Our 
Government  maintains  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  former  free  Government 
of  Lithuania.  Since  June  of  1940,  when 
the  Soviet  Union  took  over  Lithuania,  all 
the  Presidents  of  the  United  States — 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Harry  S.  Tniman. 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  John  F.  Kennedy. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  and  Richard  M. 
Nixon — have  stated,  restated,  and  con- 
firmed our  country's  nonrecognitlon  pol- 
icy of  the  occupation  of  Lithuania  by  the 
Kremlin  dictators.  However,  our  country 
has  done  very  little,  if  anything,  to  help 
the  suffering  people  of  Lithuania  to  get 
rid  of  the  Communist  regime  in  their 
coimtry. 

At  a  time  when  the  Western  Powers 
have  granted  freedom  and  independence 
to  many  nations  in  Africa.  Asia  and 
other  parts  of  the  world,  we  must  insist 
that  the  Communist  colonial  empire 
likewise  extends  freedom  and  independ- 
ence to  the  peoples  of  Lithuania.  Latvia, 
Estonia,  and  other  captive  nations  whose 
lands  have  been  unjustly  occupied  and 
whose  rightful  place  among  the  nations 
of  the  world  is  being  denied.  Today  and 
not  tomorrow  is  the  time  to  brand  the 
Kremlin  dictators  as  the  largest  colonial 
empire  In  the  world.  By  timidity,  we 
invite  further  Communist  aggression. 

The  US.  Congress  has  made  a  right 
step  into  the  right  direction  by  adopting 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  416  that 
calls  for  freedom  for  Lithuania  and  the 
other  two  Baltic  republics — Latvia  and 
Estonia.  All  freedom-loving  Americans 
should  urge  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  Implement  this  very  important 
legislation  by  bringing  the  Issue  of  the 
liberation  of  the  Baltic  States  to  the 
United  Nations  We  should  have  a  single 
standard  for  freedom.  Its  denial  In  the 
whole  or  in  part,  any  place  in  the  world. 
Including  the  Soviet  Union,  is  surely 
Intolerable. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  certain  documents  concerning 
the  adoption  of  a  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  Baltic  States  by  this  body  In  1968 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recor". 
as  follows: 

HotTSK    CONCmUUKT    Rksolution    410 

Whereas  the  subjection  of  people?  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploitation 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights,  Is  contrary  to  the  C3har*»r  of  the 
tJnlted  Nations,  and  Is  an  Impwdlment  to  the 
promotion  of  world  peace  and  cooperation: 
and 

Whereas  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination;  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  political  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and  religious  development;  and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia. 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  have  been  forclblv 
deprived  of  these  rlghte  by  the  Oovemment 
of  the  Soviet  Union:  and 

Whereas  the  Oovemment  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  a  program  of  deportations 
and  resettlement  of  peoples,  continues  In  Its 
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effort  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of  ttia 
populations  of  the  Baltic  States;  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  the  firm  and  con- 
sUtent  policy  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  support  the  aaptratlona  of 
Baltic  peoples  for  seU-determinaUon  and 
national  independence:  and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  hlstotlcal.  cul- 
tural, and  family  ties  between  the  peoples 
of  the  Baltic  States  and  the  American  peo- 
ple: Be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representativa 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  House  of 
Representatlvea  of  the  United  States  urge  Um 
President  of  the  United  States — 

(a)  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opin- 
ion at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other  ap- 
propriate international  forums  and  by  suclj 
means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  denial 
of  the  rights  of  self-determination  for  the 
peoples  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania, 
and 

lb)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to 
bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rlghU  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 

[Prom   the   CoNCRcasiONAL  Recobd,  Oct    22 

19e6| 
CotrcmuBNT    RiaoLonoN    To   RKquKsr  tbi 

PsssnHDrr  of  thx  VtrmeD  Statss  To  Umb 

CniTAnj  Actions  n«  Behaup  or  LrmuAinA, 

Estonia,    and   Latvia 

Mr.  MANsnn.o  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1673,  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  416. 

The  PRXsromo  Omcnt.  The  concurrent  res- 
olution will  be  stated. 

The  Legislattvc  Cleiuc.  A  concurrent  reso- 
lution (H.  Oon.  Res  416)  to  request  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  urge  certain 
actions  In  behalf  of  Lithuania.  Estonia,  and 
Latvia. 

The  Presiding  Omccii,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  present  consideration  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  Its  consideration 

Mr.  Kttchei..  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  am  delighted  that  this  matter  is  being 
taken  up.  It  deserves  attention  in  this  ses- 
sion as  a  mark  of  our  contlnvilng  concern  for 
those  peoples  who  have  been  deprived  of 
their  democratic  institutions  and  are  un- 
able to  speak  for  themselves. 

The  PRESiotNG  OmciB.  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  conctirrent  resolution  (H.  Oon.  Res. 
416)  was  agreed  to. 

nEBC'UTlVE     POSITION 

The  position  of  the  executive  branch  with 
respect  to  the  concurrent  resolution  Is  out- 
lined In  the  correspondence  which  follows: 
Dkpaitment  or  State. 
Washington,  June  I.  1955. 
Hon.  Thomas  E.  Morgan. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives 

OcAR  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  In  reply 
to  your  letter  of  May  20,  1966.  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  requesting  the  Dep.artment's 
comments  on  House  Concurrent  Re.solutlon 
416.  which  has  been  approved  unanimously 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Europe  and  ordered 
favorably  reported  to  the  full  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  The  resolution  requests  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  urge  cer- 
tain actions  m  behalf  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania.  The  lang^uage  of  the  resolution, 
as  formulated.  Is  not  objected  to  by  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  adnUnlstratlon'B  program  there 
Is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this 
report 

Sincerely  yours. 
DotroLAS  MacArthttr  n. 

Assistant  Secretarji  for 
Congressional  Relations 
{Tor  the  Secretary  of  State) . 
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AN  ALL- VOLUNTEER 
ARMED  FORCE 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  due  to 
a  number  of  factors,  public  attention  is 
once  again  focusing  on  the  draft  and  its 
inherent  inequities.  There  is  still  a  great 
deal  of  debate  throughout  the  country  as 
to  the  desirability  of  conscription  and 
deep-rooted  questions  as  to  its  alterna- 
tive, an  all-volunteer  armed  force. 

Uwk  magazine  for  February  23  con- 
tains an  excellent  article  by  J.  Robert 
Moskin  in  which  he  discusses  many  of 
the  Issues  involved.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THB      DtTMP-TH«-D«AfT       TALK       IS       DoTJBLE- 

Talk — ^Uncle  Sam  Still  Wants  Yott,  Kid 
(By  J.  Robert  Moskin) 

Dont  count  on  the  end  of  the  draft  when 
the  Selective  Service  law  expires  this  June. 
The  Pentagon  brass  and  their  political  allies 
are  ganging  up  to  keep  their  good  old  red- 
whlte-and-blue  draft  alive.  After  22  years, 
they  are  not  about  to  let  go.  They  say  they 
need  more  draftees  for  mud-slopping  combat 
jobs.  Uncle  Sam  still  wants  you,  kid. 

It's  not  fair,  I  suppwee,  to  remember  a 
presidential  candidate's  promise  more  than 
two  years  after  he  is  elected,  but  Richard 
Nixon  has  not  forgotten  that  on  October  17. 
1B68,  he  told  the  nation  be  would  end  con- 
scription. He  may  someday;  but  now,  his  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  etc.,  are 
all  busy  figuring  how  to  extend  the  draft 
again  this  spring. 

Although  Mr.  Nixon,  as  President,  has  re- 
peated his  promise,  he  has  always  whiffled  on 
timing.  He  has  pulled  206.000  men  out  of 
Vietnam,  but  he  still  Insists  the  draft  mtist 
be  renewed.  He  agrees — in  principle — that  we 
can  manage  with  an  all-volunteer  armed 
force,  but,  In  fact,  he  gives  the  nod  to  the 
generals. 

Left  to  themselves,  the  generals  would 
never  dump  the  draft,  and  pressure  from 
those  who  optxwe  It  cannot  match  the  big 
guns  of  the  Pentagon-political  alliance.  Sen. 
John  Stennls  of  Mississippi,  the  chairman  of 
the  crucial  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, believes  "the  finest  thing  that  can  hap- 
pen to  these  young  men"  la  to  force  them  to 
leam  close-order  drill.  KP  and  rlfie  firing. 
And  Rep.  F.  Edward  Hubert  of  Louisiana, 
chairman  of  the  powerful  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  says.  "I  don't  think  you'll 
ever  have  an  all -volunteer  army.  .  .  .  His- 
tory shows  you  can't  have  one  ...  a  volun- 
teer tkrmy  is  a  dream." 

The  draft's  opptonents  range,  surprisingly, 
from  conservative  Sen.  Barry  Ooldwater  to 
liberal  Sen.  Mark  Hatfield,  and  from  the 
right-handed  youth  group,  Young  Americans 
for  Freedom,  to  the  left-handed  National 
Council  to  Repeal  the  Draft.  The  White 
Hotiae  Conference  on  Youth  Is  against  It.  But 
some  kind  of  miracle  would  be  needed  for  the 
opposition  to  win  the  coming  congressional 
battle.  The  Administration  and  the  draft 
lovers  hold  the  high  ground. 

Everyone  realizes  the  draft  Is  dangerous 
for  young  people  and  other  living  things.  It 
has  distorted  the  lives  of  mllllona  of  young 
men.  Since  1965,  more  than  1.5  million  young 
Americans  have  been  Inducted  for  24  months 
service,  and  countless  more  have  enlisted 
under  the  draft's  threat.  At  least  30,000  have 
gone  Into  exile,  hundreds  Into  jail.  In  Viet- 
nam, an  Army  draftee's  chance  of  being 
killed  or  seriously  wounded  has  been  almost 
twice  as  high  as  that  of  an  enlistee.  Well 
over  half  the  Army's  enlisted  dead  have  been 
draftees. 

When  the  Johnson  Administration  used  the 
Qulf  of  Tonkin  Incident  to  Justify  Its  massive 


1966  buildup  in  Vietnam,  It  made  a  horren- 
dous mistake — a  mistake  Nixon  has  never  cor- 
rected. It  rejected  using  the  nation's  mili- 
tary reserves  because,  being  older  and  being 
voters,  they  bad  too  much  poUtlcal  clout. 
Instead.  It  used  the  draft  law  already  on  the 
boolES,  Increased  draft  calls  and  ordered  re- 
luctant young  men  to  fight  and  die. 

The  decision  seemed  smart.  The  youngsters 
threatened  with  conscription  were  unorga- 
nized. Who  would  make  a  f\iss7  But  this  de- 
cision tore  the  nation  apart.  It  was  one  rea- 
son for  the  violent  and  Impassioned  opposi- 
tion to  this  war.  It  helped  popularize  the 
peace  movement,  disrupt  the  nation's  col- 
leges, destroy  Lyndon  Johnson  and  put  the 
Republican  party  In  the  White  House. 

Promising  to  end  the  draft  as  soon  as  the 
Vietnam  Involvement  allowed  It.  Candidate 
Nixon  said  In  1968,  "Today  all  across  our 
country  we  face  a  crisis  of  confidence.  No- 
where is  It  more  acute  than  among  our  young 
people.  They  recognize  the  draft  as  an  In- 
fringement on  their  liberty,  which  It  la.  To 
them.  It  represents  a  government  Insensitive 
to  their  rights,  a  government  callous  to  their 
status  as  free  men.  They  ask  for  Justice,  and 
they  deserve  it."  Nixon  won  the  election  by 
just  over  600,000  votes  out  of  73  million;  his 
anti-draft  pitch  helped. 

Hatred  of  conscription  Is  as  old  as  the  na- 
tion; uncounted  Americans  came  here  to  es- 
cape European  conscription.  Only  In  our  own 
time,  the  era  of  the  cold  "war."  the  Korean 
"war"  and  the  Vietnam  "war,"  has  the  United 
States  accepted  a  draft  without  a  major,  de- 
clared war.  For  most  of  our  history,  we  have 
had  freedom  from  conscription.  We've  lost  It. 
White  House  adviser  Dr.  Martin  Anderson, 
the  34-year-old  Dartmouth  ROTC  graduate 
who  first  interested  Richard  Nixon  In  the 
draft  problem,  says,  "The  draft  Is  the  last 
vestige  of  Involuntary  servitude  we  have  left 
In  the  country."  He  adds,  "We  don't  draft 
pKjllcemen.  Why  draft  people  Into  the  armed 
forces?" 

Two  months  after  his  Inauguration,  Presi- 
dent Nlzon  created  a  special  Commission  on 
an  All-Volunteer  Armed  Force  to  tell  him 
how  to  end  the  draft  and  set  up  a  volun- 
teer armed  service.  He  chose  a  dlstlngn^lsbed 
group  headed  by  Thomas  S.  Gates,  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Morgan 
Guaranty  Trust  Co.  and  former  Secretary  of 
Defense.  It  Included  two  former  Supreme 
Allied  Commanders  In  Europe.  Gen.  Laurls 
Norstad  and   Gen.   Alfred  Gruenther. 

The  Commission  reported  to  the  President 
last  February.  Its  recommendation  was 
unanimous  and  crystal-clear:  End  the  draft 
by  July  1,  1971.  And  create  an  all-volunteer 
military  force  and  reserves,  primarily  by  rais- 
ing the  pay  of  enlisted  first-termers  and  by 
using  manpower  efficiently. 

The  Commission  concluded  straightaway: 
"We  unanimously  believe  that  the  nation's 
Interests  will  be  better  served  by  an  all- 
volunteer  force,  supported  by  an  effective 
stand-by  draft,  than  by  a  mixed  force  of 
volunteers  and  conscripts.  .  .  .  We  have  satis- 
fied ourselves  that  a  volunteer  force  will  not 
Jeopardize  national  security,  and  we  believe 
It  win  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  military 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  our  society." 

Again,  President  Nixon  whiffled.  He  agreed 
with  his  Commission — In  principle — but  re- 
jected the  July  1,  1971.  date  to  end  the  draft. 
He  has  been  commanding  an  armed  force 
of  nearly  three  million  and  fighting  a  war 
for  which,  he  fears,  not  enough  Americans 
would  show  up.  He  said,  "No  one  can  predict 
with  precision  whether  or  not,  or  precisely 
when,  we  can  end  conscription." 

Last  April,  President  Nixon  promised  to 
recommend  to  Congress  t2  billion  for  addi- 
tional military  pay  and  benefits,  especially 
for  those  serving  their  first  two  years.  But 
this  pay  raise  would  not  begin  until  fiscal 
1972,  after  the  present  draft  law  expiree. 

In  the  civilian  bureaucracy  of  the  Penta- 
gon, the  Nixon  Administration  started  Proj- 


ect Volunteer,  to  find  out  how  future  pay 
Increases  should  be  applied  and  how  to  make 
military  life  more  attractive.  Project  Volun- 
teer studied  600  ideas  and  decided  better 
pay.  better  housing,  better  educational  op- 
portunities, better  use  of  men  are  among  the 
moert  serious  needs. 

Despite  the  shuddering  doubts  of  many 
senior  uniformed  officers,  a  variety  of  "radi- 
cal" experiments  are  now  being  tried,  and  an- 
noying "Mickey  Mouse"  rules  scrapped.  Rev- 
eille and  bed  checks  are  out;  beer  U  per- 
mitted m  barracks;  hair  may  be  worn  long- 
er. Belatedly,  the  Army  la  trying  to  clean 
up  Its  barnyard.  For  the  present  generation. 
It  may  already  be  too  late.  Says  Selective 
Service  Director  Dr.  Curtis  W.  Tarr,  "You 
could  break  yotir  back  appealing  to  people 
who  are  now  19." 

Of  course,  it  is  easier  to  raise  an  armed 
force  with  a  draft  than  to  have  to  make  a 
military  career  appealing.  But  we  could  de- 
mand that  tlie  generals  get  off  their  duffs 
and  to  do  thtlr  job  without  resorting  to  the 
threat  of  prison   for    19-year-old8. 

The  top  Pentagon  chiefs  have  publicly 
sworn  their  loyalty  to  the  new  Ideas,  pressed 
on  them  by  Assistant  Secretary  for  Manpower 
and  Reserve  Affairs  Roger  T.  Keliey.  "I  be- 
lieve deeply  In  the  all-volunteer  concept 
now.  I  didn't  earlier.  A  conscripted  army  has 
an  almost  unlimited  tolerance  for  wasting 
people,"  Keliey  told  me.  "If  you  can  go  to  the 
well  as  often  as  you  wish.  It  makes  It  easy  to 
misuse  human  resources."  He  adds,  "An  all- 
volunteer  organization  should  be  a  better- 
managed  organization,  a  smaller  organization 
and  a  higher-paid  organization  than  what  we 
have  now."  But  then  Keliey  does  the  Pent- 
agon flip-flop  and  supports  the  pvish  to  re- 
new the  draft:  ''Certainly  nothing  less  than 
a  two-year  extension  makes  sense.  From  a 
national-security  viewpoint,  I'd  like  to  see 
a  longer  extension." 

The  Army,  which  has  the  greatest  recruit- 
ing problem,  has  appointed  Lt.  Gen.  O.  I. 
F^rsythe,  a  veteran  Vietnam  commander  and 
University  of  Montana  ROTC  graduate,  as 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  for 
the  Modem  Volunteer  Army.  Says  General 
Porsythe,  "I  don't  want  to  get  rid  of  the 
draft.  Neither  does  General  Westmoreland. 
The  draft  has  to  be  extended  this  year.  It  Is 
Inherent  In  our  national  value  system  to 
have  a  [draft]  law  on  the  books."  Others 
in  the  Pentagon  told  me  candidly  that  the 
military  must  demonstrate  some  movement 
toward  an  all-volunte-jr  force  not  so  much 
TO  end  the  draft  as  to  make  Its  renewal  easier 
politically. 

If  one  looks  at  the  figures  coldly,  the 
draft's  value  may  seem  highly  exaggerated. 
The  great  majority  of  men  on  active  duty 
in  our  armed  forces  today  volunteered.  Of 
the  total  Mtive-duty  force  of  2.9  million, 
only  368.000  are  actual  draftees.  All  900.000 
men  with  more  than  four  years'  service  are 
professionals,  and  so  are  at  least  a  third  of 
those  with  fewer  than  fotu  years.  The  rest 
are  draftees  and  draft-Induced  volunteers. 

"True  volunteers"  (not  draft  inspired) 
now  total  260,000  a  year.  To  man  an  all- 
volunteer  force  of  2.6  million,  only  75,000 
more  men  must  volunteer  from  the  qualified 
1.5  million  who  turn  19  each  year.  And  the 
Administration  hojjes  to  be  slightly  below 
the  2.5  million  force  level  by  mld-'72. 

Those  who  love  the  draft  push  more  emo- 
tional arguments:  "I  did  my  time;  why 
shouldn't  they?"  "It's  their  duty  to  their 
country."  "Let's  put  some  of  those  hippies 
In  uniform."  "We  can't  have  our  armed 
forces  dependent  on  blacks  and  poor."  But 
as  Martin  Anderson  says,  when  he  talks  of 
officers  who  voice  pride  In  their  uniform, 
"One  could  ask  them:  'Sir,  do  you  think  your 
profession  Is  so  bad  you  have  to  force  people 
to  join  It?'  " 

Those  who  want  to  end  the  draft  fought 
their  first  pitched  battle  In  Washington's 
sticky   heat  last  August.   Senators  Hatfield 
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and  Ooldwater  combined  their  disparate 
forces  to  try  to  put  the  Oat«B  Commission 
pay  recommendations  into  effect  immediate- 
ly, so  that  the  draft  would  become  unneces- 
sary by  June.  Senator  Stennls.  a  staunch 
friend  of  the  military  (but  then  so  Is  ez- 
Major  Oeneral  Ooldwater) ,  manned  the  ram- 
parts, labeled  the  proposal  "half-baked"  and 
"a  picked  chicken  In  a  hailstorm"  and  as- 
serted, "I  do  not  buy  all  of  this  volunteer- 
army  concept,  by  any  means."  The  White 
House  and  the  Pentagon  massed  behind 
Chairman  Stennls  and  won  the  day.  The  re- 
sult wasnt  close,  but  35  senators  did  vote  for 
the  Oates  Commission  recommendations. 
Clearly,  the  fight  Isn't  over  yet. 

In  all  the  double-talk,  there  are  two 
phrases  to  watch  carefully.  One  Is  "the  end 
of  the  draft."  and  the  other  Is  "zero  draft 
call."  President  Nlzon  uses  them  Inter- 
changeably, but  there  Is  a  vital  difference. 

To  end  the  draft  means  to  take  awav  the 
right  of  the  executive  branch  to  order  young 
men  into  uniform.  This  ca  i  be  done  in  two 
ways.  One  Is  to  repeal  the  1948  Selective 
Service  Act.  which  set  up  the  draft  machin- 
ery. The  Selective  Service  System.  4,102  local 
draft  boards,  the  lottery,  etc.,  would  all  be 
abolished.  Nothing  would  remain  Senator 
Hatfield  favors  this  tactic.  The  other  way  Is 
for  the  Congress  to  refuse  to  renew  the  Mili- 
tary Selective  Service  Act  of  1967.  which 
gives  the  President  the  power  to  induct 
draftees  The  Selective  Service  System  would 
remain,  but  no  o  e  could  be  drafted  after 
June  30. 

Zero  draft  call  Is  quite  another  matter.  It 
means  that  the  Selective  Service  System  stays 
Intact,  and  the  Preeldent  keeps  the  power 
to  Induct  young  men  at  will,  but  he  choosea 
not  to  draft  anyone  for  a  particular  month 
or  longer  period.  (The  last  time  this  hap- 
pened was  back  In  1961.)  If  the  President 
decides  that  draftees  are  needed,  for  what- 
ever reason,  he  has  the  power  to  call  them 
up  Instantly  without  Congress's  approval. 
For  every  yoiing  man.  the  threat  remains. 

Obviously,  the  eero-draft-call  approach 
would  suit  the  military  best.  They  are  candid 
about  that.  Secretary  of  Defense  Meinn 
L&lrd  has  said  US.  troops  will  not  be  In 
grcnind  combat  after  this  g\immer.  but  he 
still  sees  July  1.  1973 — nearly  two  and  a 
half  years  from  now — as  the  "go«U"  for  get- 
ting draft  calls  down  to  zero.  That  Is  far 
enough  Into  the  future  to  be  pie  In  the  sky — 
and  on  the  safe  side  o^  the  next  presidential 
election. 

The  congressional  battle  this  spring  will 
be  fought  furiously  on  three  fronts :  1 )  draft 
reform.  3)  renewal  of  the  President's  power 
to  Induct  drafte«8  and  3)  a  money  package 
for  an  all-volunteer  force 

DRAfT   KKFORM 

President  Nixon  has  already  tried  to  make 
the  draft  fairer.  He  set  up  the  lottery  and 
stopped  deferments  for  reasons  of  occupa- 
tion, fatherhood  and  most  graduate  study. 
Now  he  wants  Congress  to  wipe  out  defer- 
ments for  future  undergraduate  students. 

If  undergraduate  deferments  are  elimi- 
nated, a  college  student  with  a  low  lottery 
number  would  be  called  up  in  his  sophomore 
or  Junior  year.  There  Is  no  plan  to  hold  the 
lottery  so  that  a  young  man  gets  a  number 
when  he  Is  16  or  1'?  and.  If  he  draws  a  low 
one,  can  do  his  military  service  before  start- 
ing college.  Selective  Service  Director  Tarr, 
himself  a  former  college  president,  says,  "I 
dont  think  It  hurts  to  Interrupt  a  college 
education." 

A  Pentagon  official  told  me.  "You  have  a 
lot  of  people  In  universities  who  want  to 
avoid  the  draft.  A  lot  of  trouble  on  campuses 
comes  from  these  people."  Tarr,  who  favon 
ending  the  undergraduate  deferment,  aaya. 
"I  think  we're  going  to  get  It." 

But  draft  reform  won't  solve  the  basic 
problem   because   the   military  can   take   a 


scant  fraction  of  the  young  men  available 
Only  163.600  were  Inducted  laat  year,  and 
even  fewer  sre  supposed  to  be  drafted  In 
1971. 

Thoe«  who  want  to  avoid  the  draft  have 
grown  sophisticated.  They  now  find  escape 
hatches  In  the  regulations  for  physical  stand- 
ards for  Induction.  They  avoid  the  draft  with 
such  relatively  minor  defects  as  braces  on 
their  teeth,  asthma,  acne,  high  blood  pres- 
sure or  a  nervous  stomach.  One  draft  official 
admitted.  "If  a  guy  wants  to  strongly  enough 
and  has  time  and  money,  he  can  get  around 
the  draft"  As  Candidate  Nixon  said  two 
years  ago.  "In  the  long  run.  the  only  way  to 
stop  the  Inequities  Is  to  stop  using  the  sys- 
tem. It  does  not  work  fairly,  and  given  the 
facts  of  American  life.  It  Just  cant." 

THX  PaXsmCNT'S  INDVCnON   POWER 

That  this  battle  comes  in  an  odd-num- 
bered year  Is  no  accident.  No  President  or 
congressman  wants  to  renew  the  draft  In  an 
election  year. 

Earnest  draft  lovers  prefer  to  extend  the 
Induction  authority  for  four  more  years. 
They  will  probably  have  to  settle  for  two 
years — or  for  one.  If  we  will  really  get  out 
of  ground  combat  In  Vietnam  this  summer. 

The  alternative  to  renewing  the  Presi- 
dent's induction  authority  Is  by  definition 
an  all-volunteer  military.  All  the  arguments 
against  a  voluntary  force  will  be  dragged  out 
again  now.  "It  exposes  the  brave,  the  fool- 
hardy, the  patriotic,  the  poor/black.  It  fa- 
vors the  non-venturesome,  the  ungrateful 
and  the  well-to-do."  Oen.  Maxwell  Taylor, 
former  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
told  me 

It  Is  charged  that  an  all- volunteer  force 
will  attract  too  many  blacks  and  poor.  The 
Ovtes  Commission  studied  this  accusation 
and  decided  It  was  not  true.  The  military 
seem  to  agree,  because,  they  say.  many 
poorly  educated  blacks  cannot  meet  the  mili- 
tary's mental  standards. 

Some  fear  a  volunteer  force  will  create  a 
military  class  But  most  enlisted  men  today, 
plus  the  vast  majority  of  officers,  are  "true 
volunteers"  already.  Drafting  reluctant  pri- 
vates will  not  prevent  the  rise  of  a  mlUtarv 
elite.  That  has  to  be  done  by  civilian  control 
at  the  top. 

The  Army's  toughest  Job  Is  to  find  5.000 
enlisted  men  a  month  for  combat  Jobs;  only 
800  now  volunteer.  As  a  result.  88  percent  of 
the  Infantry  riflemen  In  Vietnam  for  the  last 
couple  of  years  have  been  draftees.  The 
Army  would  like  to  give  fat  bonuses  to  men 
who  volunteer  for  combat  specialties,  but  It 
has  run  Into  heavy  resistance  from  the  Air 
Force  and  Navy,  which  must  compete  for 
such  men. 

The  entire  draft  Issue  separates  those  who 
prize  duty  to  the  state  above  all  and  those 
who  give  priority  to  individual  freedom,  the 
freedom  to  organize  your  life  as  you  see  fit. 
Some  certified  liberals,  rather  surprlslnscly. 
oppose  the  all-volunteeer  Idea.  Sen.  Edward 
Kennedy,  for  one.  believes  every  young  man 
.should  be  liable  to  be  drafted  to  fight  for 
the  nation 

The  trickiest  ground  Is  In  the  middle, 
where  President  Nixon  stands,  supporting 
the  all-volunteer  Idea  In  principle  but  re- 
peatedly stalling  on  putting  It  Into  action. 
Randal  Teague.  the  26-year-old  executive 
director  of  the  conservative  Young  Ameri- 
cans for  Freedom,  says.  "A  lot  of  lut  people 
are  very  disenchanted.  Nixon  made  this  a 
major  campaign  promise  to  get  the  youth 
vote.  In  all  honesty.  I  wonder  if  President 
Nixon  really  wants  a  volunteer  military." 

The  reasons  for  Nixon's  distress  are  easy 
to  spot.  Politically,  the  draft  and  the  war 
it  supports  are  vastly  unpopular.  And  now 
with  i8-to-20-year-olds  able  to  vote  In  na- 
tional elections,  opponents  of  the  draft  will 
be  reinforced.   Nixon   also  Inherited   world- 


wide military  commitments;  300,000  uni- 
formed men  still  in  Europe  as  part  of  an  ob- 
solete NATO  commitment;  53.000  men  in 
Korea  nearly  18  years  after  that  armistice; 
the  prospect  of  keeping  at  least  some  forces 
In  Vietnam  indefinitely,  and  a  military  estab- 
lishment grown  acciistomed  to  $75  billion 
budgets. 

There  Is  a  theory  that  If  a  nation  has  a 
large  standing  army.  It  Is  tempted  to  use  it. 
The  Vietnam  war  suggests  this  Is  true.  Two 
years  from  now,  as  draft  calls  decrease  with 
our  piecemeal  withdrawal  from  Indochina, 
the  odds  are  that  effective  opposition  will 
be  defused  and  the  conscription  law  will  stay 
on  the  books,  ready  for  some  future  Presi- 
dent to  use  again.  And  one  lesson  from  Viet- 
nam will  have  been  lost. 

TtOC    PAT    PACKAGX 

The  double-talk  over  the  cost  of  the  draft 
versus  an  all-volunteer  force  Is  shrill.  End- 
the-draft  advocates  argue  that  an  all-volun- 
teer force  will  actually  save  the  country 
money.  Pro-draft  partisans  shoot  out  figures 
as  high  as  $17  billion  for  the  cost  of  a  vol- 
unteer force  over  a  mixed  force  that  Includes 
draftees.  The  Gates  Commission  figured  that 
an  all-volunteer  force  of  2.5  million  would 
cDst  about  $3  billion  extra  Initially.  Penta- 
gon Insiders  say  privately  that  the  Gates 
estimate  Is  very  close  to  accurate. 

The  pay  debate  centers  about  a  simple 
idea.  Draftees  and  new  enlistees  are  paid 
very  little,  and  as  long  as  draftees  are  avail- 
able by  Just  whistling,  there  is  no  need  to 
pay  them  more.  This  keeps  the  budget  down, 
but  It  means  that  enlisted  men  must  pay 
for  part  of  our  standing  army  out  of  their 
own  hides.  Within  the  past  year.  50.000  mar- 
ried young  men  In  uniform  were,  shock- 
ingly, on  relief. 

The  Oates  Commission  argued  that  a  re- 
cruit should  be  paid  something  closer  to 
what  he  would  earn  In  civilian  life  (and 
extra  If  he  Is  asslg^ned  to  risk  his  life  against 
an  enemy).  This  sounds  reasonable  and  fair 
The  additional  coat  would  have  to  be  carried 
by  the  taxpayers,  but  the  slower  turnover  of 
volunteers,  compared  to  draftees,  would 
mean  lower  recruiting  and  training  costs  and 
a  more  skilled  and  efficient  armed  force. 

In  his  new  book.  The  Military  Establish- 
ment, former  Special  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  Adam  Yarmollnsky  says:  "No  other 
Institution,  private  or  public.  Is  now  author- 
ized to  use  compulsory  processes  to  make 
up  Its  manpower  deficit.  .  .  .  The  United 
States  has  experienced  and  Is  experiencing 
critical  shortaijges  of  health  services  person- 
nel, teachers  and  teachers'  aides,  and  police 
officers.  .  .  .  But  the  nation  has  never  assumed 
a  responsibility  for  ensuring  that  these 
shortages  are  met." 

In  the  end.  the  two  strongest  arguments 
for  the  draft  dont  hold  up.  First,  the  military 
claim  they  cannot  attract  enough  volunteers. 
One  thing  is  certain :  They  never  will  as  long 
as  the  draft  Is  around.  You  can  bet  on  that. 
And  second,  an  all-volunteer  force  will  cost 
the  taxpayer  more.  If  the  nation  needs  these 
yoxmg  men— and  Is  not  fighting  for  Its  own 
survival — the  nation  should  pay  them  a  de- 
cent wage  for  the  Job  they  do. 

Mcney  will  be  loudly  debated  In  the  com- 
ing battle  over  the  draft,  but  it  Is  not  the 
heart  of  the  problem.  If  we  are  going  to  let 
our  military  establishment  spend  $60  to  »75 
billion  a  year,  we  can  find  the  five  or  six  per- 
cent of  that  sum  needed  to  pay  our  youngest 
volunteers  properly — if  we  want  to. 

The  real  heart  of  the  problem  is  whether 
we  now  truly  want  a  conscripted  standing 
military  force  or  whether  the  draft  Is  de- 
manding a  human  price  of  compulsion  and 
disruption  that  we  do  not  want  to  keep  on 
paying.  Today,  we  neither  need — nor  can  af- 
ford—conscription If  this  nation  Is  to  be 
both  secure  and  free. 
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Mr  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  iDcen  much  praise  for  President 
Nixon's  far-sighted  six-point  program, 
which  he  set  forth  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  message  last  week. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  see  that  the 
National  Association  of  Counties  has  re- 
cently applauded  the  President — and 
conspicuously  so— in  a  full  page  an- 
nouncement in  the  Washington  Post. 
This  bipartisan  group,  which  represents 
more  than  200.000  county  ofBclals  across 
the  Nation,  is  to  be  commended  for  its 
continued  recognition  of  the  need  for 
welfare  reform  and  revenue  sharing. 

If  we  are  to  alleviate  the  desperate 
financial  condition  of  our  State  and  local 
governments,  if  we  are  to  revitalize  our 
present  welfare  system  which,  clearly,  is 
morally  and  financially  bankrupt,  it  will 
be  invaluable  to  have  the  active  and 
energetic  support  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Counties. 

All  Members  of  Congress,  I  think,  will 
be  interested  to  read  the  bold  proclama- 
tion of  their  endorsement.  I  am,  there- 
fore, pleased  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  association's  annoimcement, 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  January  25. 
1971.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There   being   no    objection,    the    an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Announcbment 
The    National    Association     of     Counties 
thanks  you,  Mr.  President. 

In  your  State  of  the  Union  message  you  re- 
kindled a  dream  that  Is  worthy  of  the  best 
effort  of  each  of  us  when  you  said :  "Millions 
of  frustrated  young  Americans  today  are  cry- 
ing out — asking  not  what  will  government 
do  lor  me.  but  what  I  can  I  do,  how  can  I 
contribute,  how  can  I  matter? 

"Let  us  answer  them.  To  them  and  to  all 
Americans,  let  us  say:  'We  hear  you  and  we 
will  give  you  a  chance.  We  are  going  to  give 
you  a  new  chance  to  have  more  to  say  about 
the  decisions  that  affect  your  future — to  par- 
ticipate In  government — because  we  are  going 
to  provide  more  centers  of  power  where  what 
you  do  can  make  a  difference  that  you  can 
see  and  feel  In  your  own  life  of  your  whole 
community.' " 

The  20.000  county  officials  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Association  of  Counties 
(NACO)  want  to  give  their  very  best  to  make 
the  dream  a  reality  and  we  pledge  the  follow- 
ing; 

1.  Revenue  Sharing  Jet-Ins.  This  week 
NACO  is  opening  Its  efforts  in  the  support  of 
Revenue  Sharing  by  covering  the  entire 
country  with  a  series  of  4  one-day  airport 
rallies.  These  are  are  meetings  of  public  of- 
ficials and  news  media  to  dramatize  the 
critical  financial  condition  of  our  state  and 
local  governments  and  the  urgent  need  to 
support  your  truly  Imaginative  revenue  shar- 
ing proposals.  These  Jet-Ins  are  as  follows: 

Wednesday,  January  27,  1971 :  Atlanta  Air- 
port (Holiday  Inn),  keynoted  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent Splro  T.  Agnew. 

Wednesday.  January  27,  1971 :  Kansas  City. 
Missouri  Airport  (Prom  Sheraton),  keynoted 
by  Vice  President  Splro  T.  Agnew. 

Friday.  January  29,  1971:  San  Francisco 
Airport  (Hilton  Airport  Inn),  keynoted  by 
Governor  Daniel  Evans. 

Friday,  January  29.  1971;  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Airport  (Sheraton-Hopkins  Motel),  keynoted 
by  Governor  Richard  OgUvle. 

2.  Welfare  Reform.  In  the  last  session  of 
Congress,    county    officials    vigorously    sup- 


ported your  Family  Asslstence  Plan.  We  made 
a  determined  effort  to  persuade  the  Congress 
that  the  present  welfare  system  was  finan- 
cially and  morally  bankrupt.  We  are  de- 
lighted that  the  first  bill  Introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  H.R.  1 — a  welfare 
reform  measure.  We  are  pleased  that  the 
highly  respected  Representatives  Wilbur  D. 
Mills.  Democrat  of  Arkansas,  and  John  W. 
Byrnes.  Republican  of  Wisconsin,  have  given 
this  legislative  top  priority  In  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

3.  Modernization  of  County  Government. 
County  officials  knew  that  many  of  our  local 
governments  have  fallen  behind  the  times. 
They  are  In  need  of  overhaul  and  moderniza- 
tion" of  the  type  that  we  have  witnessed  In 
recent  months  in  Prince  Georges  County 
and  Montgomery  County.  Maryland.  NACO, 
through  Its  Research  Foundation  has  estab- 
I'shed  a  "New  County — USA"  central  clear- 
ing house  and  advisory  center  on  local  re- 
organization. Information  from  this  center 
Is  already  being  tised  by  300  counties  where 
citizens  are  accepting  your  challenge  to  make 
their  irvstltutlons  responsive  to  their  needs. 

Mr.  President,  we  want  to  publicly  pledge 
to  you,  the  Congress  and  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans our  support  to  make  your  big  dream  a 
reality. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Clesson  Y.  Chikasutk, 

President. 
Bernard  F.  Hillenbrand. 

Executive  Director. 
(National    Association    of    Counties.    1001 
Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036.) 


THE  TIME  IS  NOW  TO  CONTROL 
THE  "SPEED"  DRUGS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  once  again  to  Join  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton)  and  others  in  introducing  the 
bUl.  S.  674.  to  put  tighter  controls  on 
amphetamines,  the  drugs  commonly 
known  as  "speed." 

The  call  for  action  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly clear  with  revelations  that  have 
been  appearing  in  the  Nation's  press  in 
recent  days  and  weeks.  I  was  particularly 
interested  in  an  article  published  in  the 
WaU  Street  Journal  on  last  Friday.  The 
article  points  up  the  manner  in  which 
apparent  illicit  operations  are  being  or- 
ganized to  produce  "speed"  drugs  by 
.so-called  pillars  of  the  community. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Wall  Street  Journal  article 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Trip  Business — ^Illicit  Dritos  Increase 
AS  "Respectable"  Types  Discover  Monet 
IN  Pills 

(By  Richard  A.  Shaffer) 
In  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  they  used  to  think 
of  Robert  A.  Frame,  Jr.,  as  a  nice,  bright  boy 
who  worked  hard  and  had  made  good. 

At  military  school  he  was  an  honor  student. 
He  made  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at  West  Virginia 
University  In  Morgantown.  He  graduated  first 
in  his  class  while  working  part-time  and 
serving  as  yearbook  photographer.  At  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  he  earned 
a  Ph.  D.  m  chemistry.  And  after  a  promising 
career  in  research  at  Eastman  Kodak  he 
started  a  successful  business  of  his  own  near 
Phoenix,  processing  color  film. 

But,  as  It  turned  out,  that  wasn't  his  only 
business.  One  day  Federal  agents  raided  hla 
garage  and  found  a  secret,  well-equipped 
laboratory    and    $672,000   of    methampheta- 


mlne,  one  of  the  powerful  stimulants  that 
drug  users  call  "speed"  or  "crystal."  Mr. 
Frame — a  quiet,  36-year-old,  churchgolng 
bachelor  who  had  never  been  in  trouble  be- 
fore— was  sentenced  to  five  years  in  prison 
after  being  convicted  on  charges  of  illegally 
manufacturing  and  selling  dangerous  drugs. 

A    TOUGHER    JOB    FOR    POLICE 

Mr.  Frame's  case,  which  is  on  appeal.  Is  an 
extreme  example — b»ut  not  an  isolated  one. 
Authorities  say  more  and  more  sophisticated 
operators  are  entering  the  drug-producUon 
business,  making  It  more  difficult  for  law- 
enforcement  officials  to  curb  Ulegal  drugs 
and  sharply  Increasing  the  output  of  such 
products.  Until  recently,  stimulant  and  psy- 
chedelic drugs  were  Illicitly  brewed  only  In 
small  batches  on  make-shift  equipment, 
often  by  hippies  for  themselves  and  their 
friends.  But  lately  an  increasing  proportion 
of  the  supply  is  spewing  from  better- 
equipped  laboratories,  operated  by  persons 
of  all  callings  bent  solely  on  turning  a  fast 
buck. 

Unlike  the  hlt-or-mlss  amateur,  who  often 
had  little  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  clum- 
sily drew  attention  to  himself  after  sam- 
pling his  own  wares,  the  newer  and  more 
sophisticated  drug  producers  tend  to  cleverly 
conceal  their  operations.  Such  operators, 
lured  Into  the  business  by  huge  profits, 
usually  pass  easily  as  successful  business 
or  professional  people — which  they  sometimes 
are. 

The  bootlegger  of  psychedelic  or  stimulant 
drugs  is  seldom  a  heavy  in  the  professional 
underwcM-ld;  frequently  he  hasn't  had  any 
prior  brush  with  the  law.  And  his  drug  fac- 
tory, Instead  of  being  in  a  rundown  neigh- 
borhood, now  is  often  In  an  urban  store  or 
in  an  expensive  home  In  a  good  section  of 
town. 

THE    DAY    THE    GRASS    TURNED   BROWN 

In  Denver  a  major  drug  mill  was  discovered 
by  chance  when  the  landlord  noticed  that 
the  lawn  of  one  of  the  homes  he  rented  out 
was  turning  brown.  No  one  answered  the 
door  when  he  went  to  complain.  And  he 
detected  "a  kind  of  sweet,  rotten  smell," 
which  convinced  police  that  the  tenants 
must  be  dead.  But  It  waant  the  odor  of 
bodies.  The  basement  of  the  house  concealed 
an  elaborate  laboratory  for  making  LSD  and 
STP,  another  psychedelic  drug.  The  entire 
water  system  of  the  house,  including  the 
lawn-sprinkler  pipes,  had  been  diverted  to 
supply  the  lab. 

The  operators  were  so  well -organized  that 
they  kept  a  detailed  notebook  record  of 
every  batch  of  drugs  made  and  even  had  a 
system  providing  for  the  regular  reordering 
of  supplies.  It  took  seven  truckloads  to  haul 
away  the  300  oeakers,  bell  Jars,  condensers 
andother  pieces  of  lab  equipment  from  what 
one  narcotics  agent  called  "one  of  he  most 
high-claas,  businesslike  operations  we  ever 
ran  across." 

One  person  convicted  In  the  case  was  a 
28-year-old  chemistry  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  with  an  apparently  im- 
peccable background.  An  alleged  associate, 
awaiting  trial.  Is  descrit)ed  by  friends  as  an 
electronics  genltis  who  holds  several  valuable 
patents  on  products  he  designed,  although 
he  is  only  26. 

In  Santa  Monica,  Calif  ,  Federal  authori- 
ties say  chemists  at  a  supposed  cancer- 
research  center  were  manufacturing  large 
quantities  of  the  drug  POP,  or  phencyclldine 
hydrochloride.  The  drug  was  being  shipped 
to  a  warehouae  in  Berkeley,  where  it  was 
pressed  Into  tablets  on  a  $4,500  machine 
capable  of  turning  out  SO.OfH)  an  hour,  the 
officials  say. 


LSD  SUPPLIES  UP,  PRICES  DOWN 

Officials  are  clearly  worried  by  the  trend. 
•The  clandestine-laboratory  problem  Is  defi- 
nitely getting  worse,"  says  Robert  N.  Hinds, 
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»  Wasblngton  supervisor  in  the  Fe<ler&l  Bu- 
reau or  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs. 

It's  already  severe,  as  a  look  at  LSD  shows. 
Over  the  past  (our  years,  the  proiportlon  of 
college  students  who  have  tried  LSD  has 
soared  to  one  In  seven  from  one  In  100,  ac- 
cording to  Oallup  Polls.  And  it  Is  clear  that 
nearly  all  the  LSD  they  tried  came  from 
underground  labs;  the  drug  hasn't  been  le- 
gally made  In  this  country  since  1966,  and 
customs  officials  say  smuggling  Is  rare.  In 
fact,  theee  flourishing  latM  have  become  so 
productive  that  despite  heavy  demand,  the 
price  of  an  LSD  tablet  has  fallen  to  about  50 
cents  In  most  parts  of  the  country  from 
about  tS  a  few  years  ago. 

^Bderal  undercover  agents  used  to  consider 
500  LJSD  tablets  a  major  wholesale  purchase. 
Now  huge  quantities  are  available  In  nearly 
every  major  city,  and  10  times  that  number 
can  easily  be  bought  from  almost  any  retailer 
of  Illicit  drugs. 

The  use  of  tablets  In  itself  provides  one 
measure  of  the  important  role  that  fancier 
labs  play.  No  street  dealer  would  sell  6.000 
doses  at  a  time  If  he  had  to  drop  the  LSD 
on  the  once  commonly  used  sugar  cubes, 
which  crumble  when  handled  In  bulk.  So 
moat  producers  have  turned  to  tablets,  often 
made  on  machines  whose  cost  Is  beyond  the 
reach  of  most  amatevir*. 

The  Oovemment,  which  Identifies  these 
machines  by  the  markings  they  leave  on  the 
tablets,  believes  the  number  In  the  hands  of 
drug  bootleggers  has  grown  to  perhaps  as 
many  as  100  from  none  just  a  few  years  ago. 
An  exact  count  Is  Impossible  because  some 
machines  can  simultaneously  press  10  tablets 
with  different  sets  of  markings. 

The  production  of  buch  other  popular  psy- 
chedellcs  as  STP.  DMT  and  pellocybln  Is  also 
becoming  more  commercialized  as  the  output 
moves  from  the  prophets  of  inner  awareness, 
who  once  made  them  for  their  own  use,  to 
these  whose  awareness  ts  attuned  to  profits. 
There's  a  similar  story  with  the  stimulants, 
except  In  this  case  the  impact  of  clandestine 
production  Is  less  easily  gauged;  at  least  half 
the  black-market  pills  originally  come  from 
legitimate  drug  nxanufacturers. 

To  Illustrate  the  profits  available  In  the 
Illicit  drug  business,  consider  the  case  of 
Richard  Bennetto.  A  friend  describes  him  as 
"a  knockabout  guy  who  never  even  finished 
high  school."  Before  he  was  30,  Bennetto 
was  making  (300,000  a  year. 

It  was  quite  a  life — while  It  lasted.  He  wore 
expensive  clothes  and  dined  In  the  best 
restaurants,  where  he  treated  dozens  of 
friends  at  a  time  to  fancy  meals.  "He  al- 
ways had  plenty  of  fast  cars  and  women 
around,"  one  friend  recalls. 

It  took  two  years  for  authorities  to  dis- 
cover that  his  Insecticide  and  dye-manufac- 
turing business  was  only  a  front.  The  real 
source  of  his  Income  was  a  bit  different — 
me  th  amphetamine. 

Bennetto,  who  once  served  time  for  re- 
ceiving stolen  property,  opened  shop  in  his 
mother-in-law's  basement  with  an  imtlal 
Investment  of  leas  than  1200  In  equipment 
and  chemicals.  It  wasnt  long  ^Sfbre  his 
labs — located  In  several  San  Francisco  apart- 
ments— were  producing  a  pound  of  the  drug 
every  few  days,  he  told  a  Congreaslonal  In- 
vestigating committee.  It  cost  htm  $iO  to 
produce  a  pound:  he  sold  It  to  dealers  for 
•1,000. 

Bennetto  now  Is  serving  an  "Indeterminate" 
sentence  In  California  for  possession  ot  dan- 
gerous drugs. 

A  PBOBLBM  OF  QUALTTT  CONT«OL 

Drug  experts  say  many  of  the  proliferating 
new  commercial  operations  turn  out  a  safer, 
more  sanitary  product.  But  such  operations 
still  aren't  producing  a  blgh  MK>ugh  propor- 
tion of  Illicit  drugs  to  ticniflauitly  improve 
the  quality  of  the  product  most  drug  users 
are  buying.  "A  really  good  product  no  sooner 
hits  the  street  than  a  docen  Inferior  Imita- 


tions come  along."  says  Dr.  Eugene  Schoen- 
feld,  a  Berkeley  physician  who  writes  a  hip 
syndicated  newspaper  column  on  drugs,  sex 
and  nutrition.  Although  the  ratio  Is  chang- 
ing, perhaps  rapidly,  most  Illicit  drugs  are 
still  made  haphazardly  In  sleasy  shops,  the 
drug  experts  say. 

Larvln  Cahn,  a  8«ui  Francisco  attorney 
who  has  defended  several  accused  makers  of 
Illegal  drugs,  says  many  producers  are  "such 
Idiots  that  I  wouldn't  trust  them  to  wash  my 
car."  He  maintains  that  "poor  quality-con- 
trol Is  probably  what  causes  a  great  deal  of 
the  physical  and  psychological  damage  done 
by  these  drugs,  rather  than  the  drug  Itself." 

Chemists  have  found  rat  poison  In  LSD. 
Most  of  what  Is  sold  as  mescaline — and  al- 
most all  synthetic  THC,  the  active  Ingredient 
In  marijuana — is  only  a  veterinary  tranquil- 
izer. And  some  liquid  methamphetamlne  con- 
tains a  large  amount  of  urine.  Not  long  ago 
a  youth  in  Boulder,  Colo.,  purchased  some 
powdered  n>ethamphetamlne  but  said  he 
found  It  impossible  to  Inject.  The  drug  had 
been  so  adulterated  with  cornstarch  that  It 
quickly  turned  to  Jelly  when  mixed  with 
water  and  heated. 

oovxaNKXNT  iNcxxAsxa   rrs  attack 

The  Federal  Narcotics  Bureau  Is  enlarging 
Its  attack  on  illegal  production  of  drugs, 
putting  more  agents  with  broader  powers  on 
the  Job.  But  It  concedes  that  the  task  is  awe- 
some. No  one  knows  for  sure  how  many  un- 
derground drug  mills  exist  or  what  their 
output  Is. 

Because  of  a  Comprehensive  Drug  Abvise 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  that  takes  effect 
next  May.  Federal  naroottcs  agents  for  the 
first  time  will  be  able  to  serve  search  war- 
rants on  drug  labs  at  night,  when  most  man- 
ufacturing takes  place.  At  present  raids  can 
only  be  staged  In  daylight,  and  agents  often 
find  that  the  dnigs  have  already  been 
shipped  out  or  havent  yet  been  made,  leav- 
ing them  with  flimsy  evidence. 

The  law  also  gives  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
the  power  to  control  the  sale  and  production 
of  what  are  called  the  Immediate  precursors 
of  a  dangerous  drug — that  Is,  the  principal 
ingredients  most  commonly  used  to  manu- 
facture it. 

Despite  the  new  law's  relaxation  on  drug 
raids,  agents  first  must  find  a  lab  In  order  to 
raid  It.  And  that's  becoming  more  difficult. 
The  larger  the  lab  the  more  money  operators 
invest  In  hiding  It.  The  problem  has  become 
so  acute  that  the  Government  is  financing 
the  design  of  special  airborne  equipment  to 
detect  labs  from  the  sky.  Agents  would  use 
the  same  remote  sensing  techniques  that 
have  already  proved  useful  In  locating  guer- 
rillas m  Vietnam  and  In  sampling  the  atmos- 
phere of  other  planets. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President  I  was 
disappointed  that  the  bill,  even  though 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  October  7,  1970. 
by  a  vote  of  40  to  16  as  an  amendment 
to  other  legislation,  was  dropped  along 
with  other  important  measures  in  the 
Conference  on  the  Comprehensive  Drue 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970. 

Amphetamines  do  have  a  minor  place 
in  health  care.  They  are  useful  in  the 
treatment  of  narcolepsy,  a  rare  sleepinfr 
sickness,  and  they  have  some  usefulness 
in  the  treatment  of  obesity. 

There  is  misuse  of  these  drugs  to  stay 
awake  while  driving,  during  study  for 
exams,  and  at  other  times  when  there  is 
a  desire  to  avoid  sleep.  These  drugs  are 
even  used,  according  to  some  reports,  to 
pep  up  participants  In  athletic  contests. 
This  sort  of  misuse  Is  sometimes  danger- 
ous but  it  is  not  the  real  problem  which 
exists  with  "speeds." 


Mr.  President  the  real  abuse  Is  the 
misuse  that  is  being  made  of  this  drug 
by  the  swallowing  of  handf  uls  of  the  pills, 
the  so-called  snorting  of  the  drug  in  pow- 
der form,  and  its  injection  in  the  vein  In 
the  form  of  solution.  Experts  say  that  the 
progression  of  use  is  from  swallowing,  to 
snorting  or  sniCBng,  to  intravenous  in- 
jection. The  drug  most  frequently  used 
in  this  country  for  this  purpose  is  meth- 
amphetamlne— speed,  crystal,  and  meth. 

Experts  also  report  that  the  continued 
use  of  amphetamines  in  large  doses  is 
physically  addicting,  meaning  that  tol- 
erance builds  up  and  definite  withdrawal 
symptoms  occur  when  the  drug  is  dis- 
continued. 

There  are  many  examples  of  the  hor- 
ror of  misuse  of  amphetamines.  The  user 
faces  pwinic.  paranoid  states,  malnutri- 
tion, and  prolonged  nervous  breakdowns. 
Infections  occur  in  mimy  instances.  It 
has  even  been  demonstrated  in  animals 
that  prolonged  use  of  the  amphetamines 
over  a  long  period  of  time  may  lead  to 
brain  cell  damages. 

As  I  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
last  year.  Representative  Claude  Peppih, 
of  Florida,  who  has  done  such  a  brilliant 
job  of  studying  drugs  as  a  part  of  his 
work  as  chairman  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Crime  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, reported: 

In  our  hearings  In  San  Francisco,  there 
were  13  bins  of  amphetamines  somewhat  like 
Benzedrine,  as  I  recall,  that  had  1.200,000  of 
theee  pills  In  the  bins,  and  they  were  con- 
signed by  a  manufacturer  In  Chicago  to  a 
conslf^nee  In  Tijuana.  Mexico.  The  Federal 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs 
acting  on  Information  furnished  by  our  com- 
mittee staff  checked  up  on  :t,  and  they  found 
that  the  address  of  the  so-called  consignee 
was  the  11th  hole  of  the  golf  course  In 
Tijuana  and  that  a  customs  broker  had 
diverted  these  amphetamines  at  the  border 
into  the  black  market. 

This  kind  of  example,  which  has  re- 
cently been  highlighted  again  In  the 
press,  makes  it  clear  that  existing  con- 
trols such  as  now  practiced  are  inade- 
quate. It  is  evident  that  the  present  sys- 
tem of  controls  places  the  major  risk, 
pain,  and  financial  burden  of  amphet- 
amines on  the  consumer. 

In  addition,  those  who  do  not  use 
drugs  must  be  taxed  to  control  the  social 
disruption  resulting  from  this  drug  abuse. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  the  Senate 
act  swiftly.  Every  day  new  evidences  are 
unearthed  of  the  need  to  more  tightly 
control  the  "speed"  drugs  if  we  are  to 
win  the  battle  against  drug  alnise. 


HARRY  P.  KELLY,  FORMER  MICHI- 
GAN GOVERNOR,  A  GREAT 
AMERICAN 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
saddened  today  by  the  news  of  the  death 
of  one  of  Michigan's  most  distinguished 

SOUS 

Harry  F.  Kelly,  jurist,  former  Gov- 
ernor and  a  great  .statesman  of  Michigan 
died  last  evening  at  the  age  of  75. 

Mr.  Kelly  served  his  State  for  4 
years  as  its  chief  executive.  Prior  to  that 
he  served  as  Michigan  secretary  of  sUte 
and  as  an  assistant  Wayne  County  prose- 
cutor. For  17  years  he  was  a  member  of 
the  State  Supreme  Court. 
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Mr.  Kelly  retired  from  the  bench  Just 
6  weeks  ago — after  spending  virtually 
his  entire  adult  life  serving  the  people  of 
our  State. 

Last  Friday  evening  Governor  Kelly 
suffered  a  massive  stroke  in  West  Palm 
Beach.  Fla..  where  he  was  spending  his 
short-lived  retirement.  He  died  last 
evening. 

I  know,  Mr.  President,  that  Harry 
Kelly  will  be  missed  by  his  many  friends, 
but  his  absence  will  be  most  keenly  felt 
by  the  people  of  Michigan. 

Mrs.  GrifQn  and  I  extend  our  deepest 
sympathies  to  the  surviving  members  of 
his  family. 


A  PLEA  FOR  JUSTICE  FOR  THE 
PEOPLE  IN  THE  HOLY  LAND 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
evening  of  January  27.  1971,  an  historic 
event  occurred  at  the  Washington  Ca- 
thedral. A  meeting  focusing  on  the  hu- 
man suffering  in  that  troubled  part  of 
the  world  was  held  with  more  than  1,- 
OOO  people  attending.  Among  those 
sponsoring  the  event,  besides  myself,  in- 
cluded the  Reverend — and  Chairman — 
Edward  L.  R.  Elson.  Senator  Henry 
Bellmon,  Rabbi  Elmer  Berger,  Eugene 
Black,  Erwin  D.  Canham,  Dr.  Andrew 
Cordler,  Dr.  Gerald  Dorman,  His  Emi- 
nence Archbishop  lakovos,  Reverend 
Frederick  Meek.  Msgr.  John  G.  Nolan, 
Dr.  Mohammed  Abdu  El-Rauf ,  Reverend 
Joseph  Ryan,  Most  Reverend  Philip 
Saliba,  the  Very  Rev.  Francis  B.  Sayre, 
the  Most  Reverend  Edward  E.  Swan- 
strom.  Dr.  Cynthia  Wedel,  and  Dr.  Paul 
Dudley  White.  It  was  an  historic  occa- 
sion in  many  ways.  Essentially,  how- 
ever, it  marked  the  f.rst  organized  and 
public  expression  of  concern  in  the 
United  States  for  the  plight  of  the  people 
of  the  Holy  Land,  particularly  the  Pal- 
estinians. Numerous  statements  were 
read  and  delivered  that  evening.  Among 
those  speaking  were  Miss  Nomi  Erte- 
schik,  an  Israeli  working  on  her  Ph.  D. 
in  linguistics  at  MIT,  and  Dr.  John 
Davis,  former  Commissioner  General  of 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  addresses  of  these  two  In- 
dividuals be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Statkickmt  bt  Miss  Nomi  Ertkschix 
As  an  Israeli  I  am  happy  to  participate  In 
this  plea  for  social  and  national  emancipa- 
tion of  the  Palestinians.  The  Palestinian 
people  are  an  essential  party  In  any  future 
negotiations  concerning  the  Middle  East  and 
In  partlciilar  the  future  of  Palestine.  The 
Rogers  Plan  or  other  Oreat  Power  formulas 
are  not  viable  because  they  side-step  the 
Inalienable  rights  of  the  Palestinians.  There 
Is  an  ultimate  contradiction  between  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  one  hand  and  the  needs  of  the 
people  of  the  Middle  East  on  the  other.  As 
long  as  the  United  States  and  Soviet  im- 
perlaUst  forces  take  part  in  and  dominate 
the  peace  talks  t>ecau8e  they  find  It  profit- 
able, the  people  of  the  Middle  East  will  not 
find  It  so. 

The  emancipation  of  the  Palestinians  runs 
counter  not  only  to  the  Interests  of  the 
Great  Powers  but   also   to   the   Interests   of 


the  Arab  governments  and  the  Zionist  gov- 
ernment of  Israel.  The  governing  principle  of 
Zionist  Israel  is  the  idea  of  an  exclusively 
Jei^-lf^h  state.  As  long  as  this  principle  holds, 
the  return  of  the  Palestinians  to  their  home- 
land win  continue  to  be  blocked  by  Israel. 
Th !  conclusion  Is  obvlovm:  either  there  will 
continue  to  be  an  excliialvely  Jewish  state 
which  by  its  nature  discriminates  against 
non-Jews  and  Insures  permanent  conflict 
with  the  Palestinians,  or  the  Israeli  people 
will  come  to  the  realization  that  some  kind 
of  co-existence  with  the  Palestinians  is  es- 
sential to  reace  In  the  Middle  East. 

The  Palestinians  are  also  a  cause  of  anxiety 
within  the  Arab  regimes  as  well,  since  Arab 
governments  take  advantage  of  anti-Israeli 
propaganda,  into  which  mass  discontent  and 
pressure  are  channelled.  These  Arab  regimes 
would  do  anything  to  stifle  the  Palestinian 
revolutionary  forces  because  their  social  lib- 
eration will  trigger  a  series  of  socisa  trans- 
formations In  the  Middle  East  which  will 
threaten  the  lnteres':s  of  the  established 
class. 

No  solution  to  the  Palestine  problem  which 
does  not  acknowledge  the  demand  of  the 
Palestinians  to  return  to  their  homeland 
and  to  be  able  to  live  anywhere  In  Palestine 
with  equal  social  and  political  rights  is  viable 
for  the  people  of  the  Middle  East.  The  solu- 
tions endorsed  by  the  Oreat  Powers  and 
their  allies  in  the  area  do  not  fulflll  this 
requirement.  None  of  the  parties  participat- 
ing in  the  Peace  Discussions  have  up  to 
now  shown  any  genuine  concern  for  the 
rights  of  the  Palestinians  because  they  are 
apprehensive  of  the  Middle  East  revolution 
which  the  Palestinians  advocate.  Therefore  I 
cannot  see  how  peace  talks  conducted  In  such 
an  atmosphere  even  including  Palestinian 
delegates,  could  solve  the  conflict. 

As  an  Israeli  I  remain  convinced  that  so- 
cial and  national  emaniclpatlon  of  the  Pales- 
tinians does  not  endanger  the  welfare  of 
the  Israelis. 

The  final  territorial  and  political  arrange- 
ments should  be  freely  negotiated  by  the  two 
parties  concerned — the  Israelis  and  the  Pal- 
estinians— in  the  framework  of  the  mu- 
tual recognition  of  the  right  of  both  groups 
to  self-determination  in  Palestine. 


An    Appeal   to   Amzxicans   foe  Justtck   for 

People  of  the  Holt  Land 

(By  Dr.  John  H.  Davis) 

Conflict  continues  in  the  Middle  East,  year 
after  year,  because  year  after  year  a  funda- 
mental element  of  discord  goes  unresolved. 
This  element  of  discord  is  the  festering  plight 
of  the  Palestinian  people,  both  Moslems  and 
Christians. 

The  creation  of  the  state  of  Israel  brought 
catastrophe  to  most  of  the  native  Arabs  of 
Palestine.  More  recent  events  have  made  their 
plight  still  worse.  Today,  three  million  Pales- 
tinian Arabs  exist  as  a  people  without  a 
country. 

The  world  community  of  nations  has  taken 
note  of  this  tragedy  on  many  occasions, 
through  action  in  the  United  Nations.  Among 
the  basic  resolutions  passed  there  are  those 
calling  for  repatriation  and  compensation  for 
refugees,  creating  a  Palestine  conciliation 
commission  and  setting  up  an  agency  to  ad- 
minister relief  (UNRWA).  The  resolution 
calling  for  repatriation  and  compensation 
has  been  reaffirmed  some  twenty-three  times 
but  never  Implemented.  Peace  efforts  have 
been  launched  one  after  another,  but  aU  to 
no  avail.  The  support  of  UNRWA  has  always 
been  meager,  al>out  ten  cents  per  refugee  per 
day,  and  this  year  the  agency  faces  a  6  mil- 
lion dollar  deficit.  Unless  this  deficit  is  met, 
UNRWA  must  drastically  cut  its  relief  serv- 
ices. This  will  mean  Increased  stiffering  for 
the  refugees.  It  will  mean  closing  schools  and 
vocational  training  centers.  This  closing  of 
schools  will  shut  the  door  of  opportunity  to 
maturing  refugee  youth. 


In  the  absence  of  peace,  bitterness  gets 
deeper,  armaments  get  bigger,  and  the  great 
powers  become  more  and  more  involved  and 
in  a  way  that  malces  the  danger  of  a  holo- 
caust ever  more  menacing.  All  of  this  tran- 
spires because  neither  the  great  powers  or 
the  world  community  of  nations  will  face  the 
fact  that  three  million  Palestinian  Arabs 
have  been  made  a  people  without  a  country. 
They  still  live  as  refugees,  or  exiles,  or  sub- 
jects under  occupation,  or  as  citizens  of  a 
country  that  restricts  their  rights  and  oppor- 
tunities. This  Is  the  source  of  Arab  bitter- 
ness. This  is  the  fuel  of  hatred  that  feeds  the 
flames  of  conflict. 

It  is  time  now  to  declare  categorically  that 
the  Palestinian  Arabs  have  been  and  are  vic- 
tims of  grave  injustice.  It  Is  time  now  to  do 
something  about  It. 

Today  a  new  peace  effort  is  under  way.  Its 
plan  Is  to  en^^^age  the  Arab  states  that  bor- 
der on  Israel,  particularly  the  United  Arab 
Republic  and  Jordan,  in  discussions  with 
Israel,  But  what  about  the  Palestinian 
Arabs?  Should  not  the  voice  of  these  three 
million  human  beings  be  heard?  It  is  not 
right,  it  Is  not  just,  that  their  voices  be 
muffled  in  peace  talks  since  It  is  their  destiny 
that  now  hangs  in  the  balance.  The  griev- 
ances of  the  Palestinian  Arabs  must  be  made 
a  substantive  item  on  the  agenda. 

You  may  ask,  but  who  will  speak  for  the 
Palestinian  Arabs?  All  I  can  say  Is  that  this 
Is  part  of  the  ptizzle  that  statesmen  must 
resolve.  The  starting  point  on  the  road  to 
peace  must  be  a  search  for  a  way  to  give  the 
Palestinian  Arabs  a  voice  in  the  peace  talks. 
To  deny  them  a  voice  there  just  because 
they  do  not  now  have  a  government  of  their 
own  is  to  silence  the  voices  of  our  own  past — 
voices  such  as  Patrick  Henry's  whose  "Olve 
me  liberty  or  give  me  death"  Is  emblazoned 
on  the  soul  of  America.  Having  been  made  a 
people  without  a  coxxntry,  how  could  the 
Palestinian  Arabs  now  have  a  government 
of  their  own? 

This  brings  us  now  to  the  fundamental 
question,  should  the  Palestinian  Arabs  have 
a  country  of  their  own?  Why  not  let  the 
Palestinian  Arabs  speak  for  themselves  on 
this  subject,  by  exercismg  the  right  of  self- 
determination — a  principle  that  the  United 
States  has  championed  for  years.  Admittedly, 
this  wUl  not  be  easy  to  do  while  the  Pales- 
tinians are  scattered  as  they  now  are.  Let  us 
place  this  subject  high  on  the  peace  agenda 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  way  by  which 
they  can  decide  this  issue  for  themselves. 

The  status  of  the  City  of  Jerusalem  is  an- 
other crucial  Item.  This  city  is  sacred  to 
Jews,  Christians,  and  Moslems.  The  annexa- 
tion of  Arab  Jerusalem  by  Israel  denies  most 
Moslems  and  most  Arab  Christians  access 
to  the  holy  places  of  their  faith,  thereby 
feeding  the  fires  of  discontent.  Only  bitter- 
ness and  war  can  be  kindled  from  these 
flames. 

What  about  the  rights  of  refugees  to  re- 
patriation and  to  compensation  for  loss  of 
home  or  farm  and  homeland?  Here  we  are 
talking  about  human  rights  that  are  ab- 
solutely basic.  We  are  talking  about  the 
right  of  man  to  have  a  home  and  to  have  a 
country  and  to  be  secure  within  them.  We 
are  discussing  the  right  of  a  people  to  self- 
determination;  the  right  of  a  people  to  be 
free. 

These  basic  human  rights  must  be  high 
on  any  peace  agenda  and  until  grlevemces 
pertaining  to  them  have  been  justly  resolved, 
lesser  items  and  talk  of  signing  peace  agree- 
ments must  wait.  This  Is  simply  a  matter  of 
putting  flrst  things  first  and  any  peace  ef- 
fort that  falls  to  do  this  will  be  foredoomed 
before  It  starts.  If  you  doubt  this,  look  at 
the  array  of  wrecked  peace  efforts  in  the 
Middle  East  that  clutter  the  record  of  the 
past  twenty-three  years,  none  of  which  put 
first  things  flrst. 

But  you  may  ask,  what  will  all  of  this  do 
to  the  state  of  Israel?  WUl  not  a  settlement 
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or  Talld  Arab  cl*lnu  pUoe  h«»vy  burden  on 
Iar»el.  even  to  the  point  of  compromising  her 
very  status  as  an  exclusive  state  for  the 
Jewish  people?  This  may  be  so.  However,  to 
to  the  extent  that  Arab  claims  are  just,  this 
Is  the  price  that  Israel  must  be  prepared 
to  pay  for  enduring  peace  The  Palestinian 
people  were  in  Palestine  centuries  before 
Israel  was  created. 

At  the  heart  of  the  tragedy  of  the  Pale.s- 
tlnlan  Arabs  Is  the  hard  fact  that  there  Is 
no  place  in  Israel  for  Arabs  In  l*rge  num- 
bers. Israel  Is  a  Jewish  state  and  in  keeping 
with  this  role  she  has  given  preference  to 
Jews  over  non-Jews,  even  those  born  native 
to  the  land  she  now  governs.  Yes.  even  to  the 
point  of  making  refugees  and  exiles  of  most 
of  the  native  Arabs  This  U  why  there  is  a 
refugee  problem  This  Is  why  It  persists.  The 
Arabs  have  not  accepted  this  state  of  affairs, 
nor  should  they  be  required  to  do  so  now. 

This,  m  brief,  Is  the  backround  of  our  plea 
for  Justice  tonight. 

The  present  peace  effort,  referred  to  as  the 
Rogers'  Plan,  Is  founded  on  a  resolution  of 
the  Security  Council.  It  has  been  accepted 
in  principle  by  both  Israel  and  leading  Arab 
states.  This  Is  good  so  far  as  It  goes  but 
the  Rogers'  Plan  has  one  great  weakness 
that  may  prove  to  be  a  fatal  flaw  It  does  not 
contain  adequate  provisions  for  the  Pales- 
tinian Arabe.  It  does  not  assure  them  of 
Jiutlce.  It  does  not  Invite  them  to  the  peace 
tAlka,  which  may  determine  tbetr  very  fu- 
ture. 

This  flaw  MUST  be  corrected  If  the  Rogers' 
Pl*n  is  to  succeed.  In  accordcmce  with  the 
richness  of  American  traditions  and  In  sup- 
port of  the  spirit  smd  the  letter  of  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations,  we  must  recognize 
that  the  people  of  Palestine  are  entitled  to 
equal  rights  and  to  self-determination  We 
must  further  recognize  the  unalienable  rights 
of  the  people  of  Palestine  as  an  Indispen- 
sable element  In  the  eatabllahment  of  a  just 
and  lasting  peace  In  the  Middle  East.  Let 
America  now  take  the  lead  In  this  direction. 
This  we  plead  In  the  name  of  justice  for 
the  oppressed  people  of  the  Holy  Land. 


A  NEW  APPROACH  TO  PESTICIDES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  faced  with  irrefutable  evidence  of 
the  dangers  posed  by  too  many  years 
of  lajcity  in  the  control  and  use  of  pesti- 
cides in  this  country. 

The  evidence  Is  in  the  earth  we  live 
and  grow  our  food  on,  the  water  we 
drink,  the  air  we  breathe. 

It  threatens  our  very  survival. 

I  am  not  being  dramatic.  I  am  being 
very  frank.  If  anything.  I  may  be  un- 
derstating the  problem. 

The  present  law  governing  the  manu- 
facture, sale  and  use  of  pesticides  in 
the  United  States  has  become  a  farce. 

It  is  so  full  of  loopholes  that  it  lets 
through  more  than  enough  of  these  dan- 
gerous poisons  to  choke  us  all  with  an 
uninterrupted  flow  of  banned  pesticides. 

The  time  has  come  to  strike  this  law 
from  the  books  and  replace  it  with  one 
that  will  deal  forcefully  with  the  threats 
po6ed  by  the  misuse,  abuse  and  over- 
use of  pesticides. 

We  cannot  afford  to  wait  much  longer. 

That  is  why  I  am  Joining  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
( Mr.  Nklson  >  in  cosponsorlng  legislation 
to  amend  the  Federal  Insecticide.  Fungi- 
cide and  Rodentlcide  Act  of  1947,  in- 
cluding changing  Its  title  to  the  National 
Pesticide  Control  and  Protection  Act. 

According  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, at  le?.st  800  to  1.000  peo- 


ple die  each  year  from  pesticide  poison- 
ing and  another  80,000  to  90,000  people 
are  injured  from  these  chemicals. 

But  worse  than  that  is  the  slow  but 
increasing  number  of  human  deaths 
caused  by  carcinogenic,  mutagenic,  and 
teratogenetic  effects  of  chemicals  like 
DDT  or  2.4,5-T  after  a  lifetime  of  ex- 
posure. 

In  addition,  there  is  the  deadly  threat 
to  wildlife,  fish  and  the  overall  quality 
of  the  environment.  Evidence  of  the  dam- 
age caused  by  some  pesticides  has  been 
found  on  the  polar  ice  caps  and  in  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  atmosphere. 

This  is  no  longer  a  regional  problem. 
It  is  not  smog  in  the  cities  and  pesti- 
cides In  the  country.  This  is  a  national — 
really,  an  international — problem,  and  it 
demands  a  new  approach. 

A  new  approach  to  the  regulation  of 
pesticides  and  pest  control  devices. 

A  new  approach  to  the  testing,  regis- 
tering, canceling  and  suspending  of 
these  products,  with  the  emphasis  on 
protecting  public  health  and  the  envi- 
ronment. 

A  new  approach  to  the  way  these  prod- 
ucts are  sold  and  used,  with  attention 
given  to  having  the  purchaser  Justify  the 
need  and  the  safety  of  his  planned  use. 

A  new  approach  that  emphasizes  re- 
search to  make  chemical  pesticides  safer 
and  to  find  biological  and  nonchemlcal 
alternatives. 

An  important  element  of  this  new  ap- 
proach is  the  transfer  of  authority  for 
pesticide  regulation  from  the  Agriculture 
Department  to  the  new  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 

There  are  those  who  would  tell  you  that 
the  movement  to  control  the  use  of  pesti- 
cides, insecticides,  rodenticides.  fungi- 
cides and  herbicides  is  based  more  on 
emotion  and  politics  than  on  solid  scien- 
tific fact. 

Do  not  believe  it.  The  facts  are  there. 
And  they  are  frightening. 

I  say  to  the  farmer,  do  not  be  short- 
sighted. Do  not  Just  think  about  today. 
Just  as  the  farmer  learned  about  crop 
rotation  as  a  method  of  preventing  de- 
pletion of  the  soil  and  a  way  to  make  his 
land  more  productive,  he  is  learning  that 
he  cannot  continue  to  spray  all  kinds  of 
poisons  on  his  land  and  on  his  crops  and 
not  expect  to  pay  the  price. 

Surely,  in  the  short  nm  pesticides  in- 
crease production.  But  what  about  the 
long  run?  How  much  longer  can  we 
drench  the  world  indiscriminately  with 
these  chemical  killers? 

And  yet  pesticides  are  an  extremely 
important  tool  of  agriculture. 

The  proposed  legislation  goes  farther 
than  the  very  vital  need  for  more  effec- 
tive regulation  of  pesticides.  It  provides 
for  research  into  safer  and  better  meth- 
ods of  doing  the  Job  and  it  offers  hope 
for  a  healthier  future. 

It  is  in  the  best  interest  of  agriculture 
and  all  Americans  that  the  bUl  become 
law. 

SEVEN  HUNDRED  AND  NINE  FEWER 
FLIGHTS  BY  AIRLINES  IN  UNITED 
STATES  IN  1970  THAN  IN  1969,  AND 
STILL  DROPPING 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  air- 
line scheduled  departures  from  the  590 


airports  in  the  United  States  receiving 
commercial  service  were  709  fewer  in 
1970  than  in  1969,  with  the  situation 
growing  worse  in  1971.  That  is  the  bur- 
den of  official  testimony  by  air  trans- 
port industry  spokesmen. 

Modest  shrinkage  in  airline  service  to 
West  Virginia  airports  has  not  been 
worse  than  the  national  experience.  I 
note  in  studying  the  statistics  and  prob- 
lems presented  by  spokesmen  for  the  air- 
lines. 

In  fact,  a  leading  spokesman  for  the 
Industry  testified  that  recent  cutbacks 
in  airline  schedules  are  the  first  danger 
signals  of  shrinking  service  still  to  come 
all  over  the  United  States  unless  airline 
earnings  are  restored  quickly. 

The  cutbacks  in  the  number  of  flights 
operated  by  the  scheduled  airlines  are 
reducing  revenues  at  all  but  the  very 
largest  metropolitan  airports.  Even  the 
country's  top  20  air  passenger  markets 
operated  approximately  140  fewer  daily 
nonstop  flights  last  year  than  they  did 
in  1969.  Such  major  hub  centers  as 
Cleveland  lost  18,  and  will  lose  more  after 
March  2;  Detroit's  loss  was  40  and  with- 
in another  month  will  be  approximate- 
ly 34  less  than  a  year  ago;  and  Kansas 
City  is  being  served  by  a  dozen  fewer  non- 
stop flights.  Even  Miami  has  felt  the 
shrinkage — even  In  a  time  of  winter 
traffic. 

The  experience  of  cities  with  nonstop 
flight  losses  is  bad  enough,  but  the  bulk 
of  the  decline  in  airline  scheduled  de- 
partures IS  in  short-haul  service  hereto- 
fore provided  by  trunkline  carriers- 
flights  such  as  United's  Charleston-Pitts- 
burgh and  Eastern's  Charleston-Hun- 
tington-Lexington-Louis ville. 

In  spite  of  its  Importance  to  northern 
Ohio,  shrinking  airline  schedules  and 
shortages  of  passengers  caused  by  the 
slumping  economy  have  hit  the  regional 
airport  at  Akron-Canton  Eastern  Air- 
lines, which  has  been  operating  two  trips 
daily  out  of  Akron-Canton  Airport,  has 
filed  an  application  with  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  to  discontinue  serving  that 
regional  airport.  Eastern  Airlines  has 
been  given  some  new  long-haul  routes 
and  seems  to  be  anxious,  like  other 
trimkline  carriers,  to  curtail  short-haul 
service.  With  most  of  the  trunk  airlines 
losing  money,  these  cutbacks  are  under- 
standable. 
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THE  INCREASING  COSTS  OF  MEDI- 
CAL CARE 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  much  has 
been  said  In  the  past  several  months 
concerning  the  increasing  costs  of  medi- 
cal care.  This  problem  has  reached  such 
a  magnitude,  that  no  one  now  questions 
the  need  to  provide  a  better  means  for 
the  average  American  citizen  to  finance 
his  health  care. 

While  the  difficulties  of  the  average 
American  to  finance  his  health  care  are 
well  known,  the  equaUy  difficult  financial 
problems  facing  most  of  our  hospitals 
are  not  as  well  known.  In  Oklahoma 
alone.  38  haspltals  have  been  closed  since 
1966.  In  the  rural  areas  of  other  States, 
similar  financial  difficulties  have  been 
experienced.  As  a  result,  many  Americans 
in  rural  areas  are  without  adequate 
health  facilities. 


I  believe  it  is  the  responsibility  of  this 
Congress  to  give  full  consideration  to 
ways  of  meeting  the  financial  needs  of 
the  Nation's  hospitals. 

I,  and  other  members  of  the  Oklahoma 
delegation,  recently  met  here  in  Wash- 
ington with  representatives  of  the  Okla- 
homa Hospital  Association  to  discuss  pos- 
sible solutions  of  their  financial  prob- 
lems. We  discussed  the  reimbursement 
formulas  of  medicare  and  medicaid,  a 
cost  containment  demonstration  project 
that  has  been  proposed  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
by  the  Oklahoma  Hospital  Association, 
and  the  American  Hospital  Association's 
proposed  "Ameriplan." 

I  was  very  much  impressed  with  the 
presentation  made  by  the  members  of 
the  association  and  I  was  particularly 
interested  in  the  proposed  cost  contain- 
ment demonstration  project  wliich,  if  ap- 
proved, would  require  the  Government  to 
view  the  hospital's  financial  requirements 
prospectively  rather  than  retroactively. 
I  hope  this  demonstration  project  will  be 
favorably  considered  by  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  written 
statement  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Oklahoma  Hospital  Association  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A   Btatxmxmt   bt    Rkprkskntaitvbs    of   thk 
Oklahoma  HosprrAL  Association 

Oklahoma  hospitals  are  most  appreciative 
of  this  opportunity  to  meet  with  our  Con- 
gressional Delegation.  Our  purpose  Is  three- 
fold. We  would  like  to  explain  to  you  why 
Oklahoma  hospitals  are  In  a  very  precarious 
financial  condition  and  to  urge  your  help  in 
securing  corrective  legislation.  Secondly,  we 
would  like  to  bring  you  up-to-date  on  the 
status  of  our  proposed  hospital  cost  contain- 
ment demonstration  project,  which  we  sub- 
mitted to  the  E>epartment  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  last  July.  And,  thirdly,  we 
would  like  to  make  a  few  comments  on  the 
American  Hospital  Association's  proposed 
"Amarlplan". 

The  federal  Medicare  program,  with  Its 
retroactively  determined  cost  provisions,  has 
contributed  to  the  financial  dilemma  facing 
Oklahoma  hoepltaJs  that  Is  resulting  In  on 
alarming  acceleration  of  hospital  charges  to 
private  paying  patients  that  we  serve.  To 
Illustrate,  let  me  give  you  a  composite  plc- 
txire  of  the  patients  presently  being  served 
by  Oklahoma  hospitals: 

1.  Thirty -seven  percent  of  the  hospital's 
patient  days  are  for  Medicare  patients. 

a.  Approximately  thirteen  percent  of  the 
hospital's'  patient  days  are  for  Medicaid  pa- 
tients, although  the  Medicaid  program  Is  only 
able  to  pay  for  approximately  ten  percent 
of  these  days,  as  they  have  had  to  reduce 
the  scope  of  their  program  to  a  maximum  of 
ten  days  per  admission  for  an  adult  Medi- 
caid recipient  because  of  the  limit  of  state 
matching  funds. 

3.  Ten  percent  of  the  patients  In  Okla- 
homa hospitals  could  not  pay  for  their  care 
and  are  not  eligible  for  Medicaid  and  have 
to  be  considered  as  bad  debts  or  charity  by 
the  hospitals. 

4.  The  belanoe  of  forty  percent  are  those 
who  have  Blue  Cross,  commerclaj  Insurance 
or  private  pay  patients,  who  must  assume 
more  than  their  proportionate  share  of  the 
hospitals'  total  financial  requirements  be- 
cause of  the  Inequities  presently  existing  In 
the  Medicare  reimbursement  formula. 


To  further  Illustrate  this  point,  the  cost  of 
care  of  the  ten  percent  of  our  patients  who 
are  not  eligible  for  Medicaid  and  are  not  able 
to  pay  for  their  own  care  must  be  borne  en- 
tirely by  the  forty  percent  of  our  private 
paying  patients  as  the  Medicare  and  Medi- 
caid law  says  they  would  assume  no  respon- 
sibility for  the  hospitals'  cost  for  diarity 
services. 

In  addition,  hospitals  have  many  commu- 
nity services  that  are  Qnancial  "losers";  such 
as  emergency  room  services,  obstetrical  serv- 
ices, charity  out-patient  clinics  and  other 
similar  community  services.  Medicare  will 
not  assume  any  part  of  these  costs  for  com- 
munity services  In  their  definition  of  allow- 
able, reasonable  cost.  This,  in  effect.  Is  saying 
that  the  forty  percent  of  the  private  paying 
patients  must  assume  the  total  cckst  of  these 
community  services,  rather  than  apportion- 
ing these  costs  equally  among  aU  users  of 
hospital  services. 

During  the  last  few  years,  many  hospitals 
have  had  to  borrow  capital  on  short-term 
loans  to  expand  and  modernize  their  facili- 
ties. Yet  Medicare  and  Medicaid  will  not  allow 
the  retirement  of  debts  as  a  part  of  allow- 
able cost  and  will  only  allow  a  percentage  of 
the  depreciation  allowable  over  a  40-year 
period.  Therefore,  a  large  part  of  the  finan- 
cial burden  for  capital  Improvement  must 
also  be  passed  on  to  the  forty  percent  private 
paying  patients. 

As  a  result  of  this  retrospective  determina- 
tion of  what  is,  or  what  Is  not,  an  allowable 
coBt,  hospitals  are  finding  that  they  actually 
recover  less  than  eighty  percent  of  regular 
and  normal  charges  rendered  to  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  patients. 

If  Oklahoma  hospitals  are  to  contain  their 
costs  to  their  private  paying  patients  (who 
are  the  taxpayers  paying  the  Social  Security 
taxes  and  the  general  revenue  taxes  to 
finance  Medlcare-Medicaid  program),  we  be- 
lieve the  following  changes  must  be  written 
Into  the  law  to  provide  for  equity  among  all 
purchasers  of  hospital  care.  Including  the 
federal  government: 

1.  The  hospitals'  financial  requirements 
must  be  met  by  equity  payments  appro- 
priated on  the  basis  of  each  group  of  patients' 
use  of  hospital  services.  For  example:  If 
Medicare  i>atlents  use  thirty-five  percent  of 
the  hospital's  services,  their  payments  for 
this  service  must  be  approximately  thirty- 
five  percent  of  the  hospital's  financial  re- 
quirements. Including  their  proportionate 
share  of  the  hospital  community  service 
programs  and  their  capital  financial  require- 
ments. 

2.  Since  Oklahoma's  non-profit  hospitals 
furnish  care  to  all  patients  admitted  to  the 
hospital  by  the  patient's  physician,  regard- 
less of  their  ability  to  pay,  either  the  Medic- 
aid program  must  be  expanded  to  pay  for 
the  cost  of  this  care  to  the  medically  needy, 
or  the  cost  must  be  ai^ortloned  equally 
among  all  the  users  of  the  hospital,  includ- 
ing Medicare. 

3.  Becavise  of  the  obvious  failure  of  ret- 
roactive determination  of  allowable  hospital 
costs  that  has  contributed  largely  to  the 
hospital's  financial  dilemma,  we  urge  that 
the  hospital's  financial  requirements  must  be 
reviewed  prospectively  by  the  major  pur- 
chasers of  hospital  care  and  that  the  hos- 
pitals be  paid  their  cost  during  the  period 
they  render  the  care,  thus  enabling  the 
hospitals  to  be  financially  able  to  provide 
the  needed  services  for  the  patients  that 
they  serve. 

OKLAHOMA'S    PROPOSED    HOSPITAL    COST    CON- 
TAINMENT   DEMONSTRATION    PROJECT 

Last  year  when  we  met  with  you,  we  told 
you  we  were  working  with  the  Oklahoma 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  and  the  Okla- 
homa Blue  Cross  Plan  on  approaching  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare on  a  proposed  three-year  hospital  cost 
containment    demonstration    project.    Thla 


past  July,  we  did  meet  with  officials  of  HEW, 
along  with  Lloyd  Rader,  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  and  Ralph 
Bethel.  President  of  the  Oklahoma  Blue  Cross 
Plan,  and  Informally  submitted  our  proposal. 
They  were  non-committal,  but  asked  us  to 
proceed  in  developing  the  detailed  proposal. 
We  asked  that  they  send  a  representative  to 
meet  with  us  to  work  out  some  of  the  details 
of  the  proposal.  They  agreed  to  do  so.  We 
have  had  six  or  seven  meetings,  and  hope  to 
have  the  final  proposal  formally  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  within  the  next  thirty  days. 
This  proposal,  if  approved,  would  give  Okla- 
homa hospitals  that  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram some  financial  relief  by  assuring  them 
of  their  financial  requirements,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  we  believe,  would  contribute 
much  toward  containing  costs.  Once  this 
program  is  submitted  to  the  Secretary,  we 
will  solicit  your  help  In  urging  the  Secretary 
to  favorably  consider  the  demonstration 
project. 

AMERICAN      HOSPITAL     ASSOCIATION'S      PROPOSBD 
"AMERIPLAN" 

The  American  Hospital  Association  recently 
released  a  "Report  of  a  Special  Committee 
on  the  Provision  of  Health  Services".  After 
considerable  stvidy.  the  Committee  came  to 
the  following  conclusion:  before  we  design 
a  national  financing  plan  for  health  services 
for  the  i>eople  of  this  country,  we  should  first 
restructure  the  health  care  delivery  system 
£0  that  it  will  assure  health  care  to  every 
individual. 

They  then  proposed  what,  we  believe,  is  a 
realistic  financing  plan  to  coincide  with  the 
development  of  the  restructural  delivery  sys- 
tem. The  basic  unit  of  restructuring  the  de- 
livery system  would  be  Joining  together  of 
the  community  health  resources — the  hospi- 
tals, nursing  homes  and  physicians — under 
an  umbrella  health  care  corporation,  which 
would  be  francbised  to  furnish  health  care 
for  a  certain  geographical  area. 

We  will  forward  you  copies  of  this  special 
committee's  report  outlining  these  proposals, 
and  hope  that  you  and  your  staff  will  have 
lime  to  review  them,  as  we  believe  that  one 
of  the  primary  issues  facing  the  Federal  Con- 
gress during  the  1970's  will  be  restructuring 
and  financing  our  health  care  delivery  sys- 
tem. We  certainly  offer  our  assistance  to  you 
In  furnishing  any  Information  you  might 
desire  to  assist  you  in  coming  to  conclusions 
relative  to  these  national  problems. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  like  to  reempha- 
size  that  Oklahoma  s  non-profit,  community 
hospitals  are  organized  to  provide  service — 
they  are  not  organized  to  earn  money.  How- 
ever, they  must  earn  money  to  continue  pro- 
viding these  services  We  need  your  help  if 
we  are  to  continue  to  maintain  and  Improve 
our  hospital  system  In  Oklahoma.  To  con- 
tinue to  improve  services  to  the  patients  we 
serve,  we  must  have  more  adequate  financing. 


PUBLIC    POLICY— CENTRAL   POWER 

REVENUE  SHARING 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
solutions  to  the  problems  that  beset  our 
Nation  are  stymied  In  a  gigantic  bureauc- 
racy in  Washington.  Power  is  invested 
in  various  sectors  of  government  to  such 
a  degree  that  the  individual  turning  to 
It  for  guidance  or  assistance  is  lost, 
ignored  or  filed  away  in  triplicate.  There 
is  a  growing  feeling  that  people  have  lost 
control  and  that  government  and  those 
they  have  selected  as  their  representa- 
tives are  beyond  tJtieir  scope  and  reach. 
This  sensation  of  futility  and  often  anger 
at  alienation,  frustration  and  Inefficiency 
has  developed  into  a  growing  cr>'  for  de- 
centralization. 

Mr.   Richard   Goodwin  has  skillfully 
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dissected  this  situation  in  two  articles 
appearing  In  Commentary  and  the  New 
Yorker.  Rising  public  discussion  of  the 
need  for  revenue  sharing  and  the  form 
such  a  program  should  take  makes  his 
analysis  significant  and  timely.  His 
unique  Insight  into  these  problems  and 
great  sense  of  perspective  would  be  of 
special  Interest.  I  believe,  to  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  "The  Shape  of  American  Politics"  in 
Commentary,  June  1967  and  "Reflec- 
tions" in  the  New  Yorker.  January  4, 
1969,  by  Richard  N.  Goodwin,  be  printed 
in  the  RicoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thk  Shap«  of  Amjoucan  Pouncs 
(By  Richard  N.  Goodwin) 
(Not*. — Richard  N.  Goodwin,  a  former 
special  assistant  to  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
johiMoa,  Is  currently  a  fellow  of  tba  Center 
for  Advanced  Studies  at  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity. He  was  one  of  the  participants  In  our 
round-table  dlacusslon,  "Containing  China" 
( May  1966 1 . ) 

Over  the  past  several  decades  much  of  the 
world  has  been  experiencing  the  growini; 
power  and  dominion  of  centralized  national 
leadership  The  word  "nation"  ItseU.  havUig 
once  deecrlbed  a  looeely  governed  confedera- 
tion of  terrltorleB  or  people,  now  Increasingly 
refers  to  a  fixed  geographical  area  where  a 
central  authority  assumes  mounting  respon- 
slblUty  for  a  range  of  social  and  economic 
activities  formerly  left  to  localities,  tribal 
groups  or  Indlvldxials.  Empires  have  frag- 
mented Into  nations  or.  as  in  Rxissta  and 
China,  old  divisions  have  been  obliterated 
under  the  Imperatives  of  single  rule. 

Since  tills  Is  a  modern  process.  It  tends 
to  be  most  advanced  In  thoee  countries  most 
firmly  committed  to  industrialization  and 
national  power.  Africa,  on  the  other  hand, 
still  struggles  agaiiLst  tribalism,  wtille  some 
Latin  American  countrtee  battle  to  assert 
national  authority  over  historic  enclaves  of 
independent  power  and  wealth.  It  may  well 
appear  from  a  distant  point  in  history  that 
the  principal  barrier  to  national  progress 
In  our  time  was  simply  the  laclt  of  a  nation. 
Certainly  one  reason  ttiat  many  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  have  not  developed  despite 
150  years  of  independence  and  a  Weatern 
heritage  La  that  they  have  not  been  countries 
at  all,  but  collections  of  Independent  prln- 
clpaUtles. 

Tbla  process  of  centralization  has  not  been 
confined  by  ideology.  It  has  occurred  under 
democracy  and  dictatorship;  it  has  t>een 
guided  by  capitalism  and  soctailBm.  Commu- 
nism and  Paoclsm.  For  It  Is  Imposed  by  the 
fusion  of  technology  with  the  psychology  of 
power.  In  making  the  concentration  of  power 
pooBlble  Eind  expanding  Its  usee,  technology 
helps  to  liberate  more  forceful  and  sweeping 
Impulses  In  those  individuals  who  seek  au- 
thority. 

The  process  Is  global  and  differently 
shaped  by  the  innumerable  varieties  of  cul- 
ture and  circumstance.  My  discussion,  how- 
ever, will  be  reetrlcted  to  the  United  States. 
It  Is  what  I  know,  and  It  beet  Illuminates 
the  most  troubling  political  fact  of  our  age: 
that  the  growth  in  central  power  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  swift  and  continual  dim- 
inution ia  tlM  slgDlAcaDos  of  the  individ- 
ual citizen,  transforming  him  from  a  wlelder 
Into  an  object  of  authority. 

Although  the  problem  la  larger  than  poli- 
tics, I  write  of  It  only  In  that  single  dimen- 
sion >  one,  however,  which  is  steadily  more 
pervasive.  Of  all  human  activities,  politics — 
the  process  of  acquiring  and  using  govem- 
oaental  or  official  power — is  among  the  most 


responsive  to  shifting  values  and  situations, 
always  reflecting  the  dominant  and  visible 
themes  of  the  human  turbulence  which 
creates  it  and  which  It  attempts  to  govern. 
Hence  politics  cannot  be  understood  or 
analyzed  apart  from  the  wider  society  which 
gives  It  coloration  and  direction.  An  artist 
may  be  an  age  ahead  of  his  time.  Bven  the 
greatest  politician  can  only  l>e  a  step  or  two 
ahead  of  hU.  although  Important  action  can 
spring  from  hU  ability  to  penetrate  the 
obec\irtty  which  always  enshrouds  the  real 
demands  of  any  period  Actions  and  public 
words  based  on  a  more  profound  vision  than 
this  may  suit  a  prophet,  but  not  a  politician. 
His  material  Is  the  desires  and  attitudes  of 
living  people,  and  even  the  most  violent  rev- 
olutionary cannot  escape  that  constraint,  as 
Lenin  knew  and  Alexander  learned. 

The  growth  of  central,  or  federal,  power  In 
America  during  the  past  few  decades  has 
been  phenomenal.  Only  thlrty-flve  years  ago, 
Mencken  could  write:  'The  rewards  of  the 
Presidency  are  mostly  trashy.  .  .  The  Presi- 
dent continues,  of  course,  to  be  an  eminent 
man  but  only  In  the  sense  that  Jack  [>emp- 
sey  Babe  Ruth,  and  Henry  Ford  have  been 
eminent  men."  He  describee  a  typical  Presi- 
dential day:  "All  day  long  the  right  hon. 
lord  of  ufl  all  sits  listening  to  bores  and 
quacks.  Anon  a  Secretary  rushes  in  with  the 
news  that  some  eminent  movie  actor  . 
has  died,  and  the  President  must  selae  a  pen 
and  writs  a  telegram  of  condolence  to  the 
widow  Once  a  year  he  Is  repaid  by  receiving 
a  telegram  on  hU  birthday  from  King  George. 
It  takes  four  days  hard  work  to  con- 
coct a  speech  without  a  sensible  word  In  It. 
Next  day  a  damn  must  be  opened  somewhere. 
roMT  Senators  get  drunk  and  try  to  neck  a 
lady  politician.  ...  The  PreeldenUal  auto- 
mobile runs  over  a  dog.  It  rains." 

We  sUU  mock  our  Presidents.  someUmes 
brutally,  but  not  because  they  are  futile, 
comic,  or  unimportant  The  springs  of  to- 
day's satire  are  fear  and  rage  rather  than 
condescension.  Por  the  target  Is  immense. 

The  federal  government  spends  about  one- 
seventh  of  our  naUonal  wealth  and  creates 
more  of  it  Between  1950  and  1960,  nine  out 
of  ten  new  Jobs  were  created  by  the  pubUc 
and  the  private  not-for-profit  sectors,  and 
only  one  out  of  ten  by  private  enterprise. 
Today,  one-third  of  the  entire  labor  force 
works  for  someone  other  than  a  profit - 
making  institution.  The  towering  apparatus 
of  scientific  and  technological  research  which 
Is  remaking  our  society,  and  causing  appre- 
hension in  Europe,  is  increasingly  fueled  by 
federal  funds.  It  Is  the  government,  not  pri- 
vate business,  that  is  held  responsible  for 
the  condition  of  the  economy :  credited  with 
prosperity:  blamed  for  recession  and  Infla- 
tion; expected  simultaneously  to  make  the 
country  prosper,  end  unemployment,  and 
keep  prices  down.  Of  course  Washington's 
power  and  sklU  are  not  equal  to  such  ex- 
pectaUons.  but  it  Is  inconceivable  that  any 
President  today  would  greet  economic  dls- 
satisfacUon  by  pleading.  "There  la  notlUng 
I  can  do,"  or  even  worse.  "It  is  none  of  my 
buslnees."  The  first  to  assault  any  such  for- 
feiture would  l>e  the  conservative  members 
of  the  business  establishment,  rapidly  Joined 
In  an  improbable  chorus  by  Uberal  demo- 
crate,  the  New  Left,  and  the  editors  of  the 
NetP  York  Reviev!  of  Booka. 

But  today's  government  ia  not  only  ex- 
pected to  maintain  prosperity:  it  Is  also  ex- 
pected to  ensure  Justice.  Those  who  are 
denied  their  fair  demands  by  our  society 
look  to  Washington  for  help  in  righting  felt 
wrongs,  or  scorn  it  for  Inaction.  The  hopeful 
and  contemptuous  alike  have  little  doubt 
where  the  main  responsiblUty  lies.  Social 
UU.  from  benighted  cities  to  polluted  air. 
are  regarded  as  the  charge  of  government: 
and  Washington  is  also  expected  to  lead  the 
way  out  of  the  automobile-choked  tunnel-. 
in  which  we  are  Inoarceratlng  ourselves. 


The  1066  elections  dramatized  yet  aaotber 
important  responsibility  now  assigned  to  gov- 
ernment: keeper  of  the  status  quo.  It  is  ex- 
perted  to  be  the  protector  of  all  those  who 
are  both  delighted  and  unsure  about  their 
new  affluence— the  suburban  houses,  new 
cars,  and  television  sets.  They  command  the 
government  to  restrain  any  social  turbulence 
which  seems  to  threaten  their  personal  po- 
sition This  demand,  wiiich  might  be  called 
Reaganism,  finds  its  most  violent  expression 
when  It  combines  with  racial  fears  and  big- 
otry into  the  "white  t>acklash."  Increasingly, 
the  obligation  It  Imposes  conflicts  with  the' 
alnas  of  Justice  and  with  the  more  embracing 
effort  to  modify  society  in  the  direction  of 
an  enlarged  individual  existence  for  all. 

We  have,  for  the  most  part,  tried  to  extri- 
cate ourselves  from  this  clash  of  alms  by  a 
kind  of  tokenism:  pretending  to  make  war 
on  poverty  or  to  enforce  civil  rights  while 
confLnlng  resources  and  power  to  a  dismally 
Inadequate  level,  thus  easing  conscience  and 
subduing  fears  wtille  making  real  sacrifice 
unnecessary — all  often  accompanied  by  a 
spurious  rhetorical  evenhandedness  which 
equates  the  violence  of  a  few  frustrated 
Negroes  with  the  huge  oppression  of  millions. 
Fortunately  the  tokenism  extends  to  both 
sides  of  the  social  clash,  as  we  substitute 
"wars  on  crime"  or  exhortations  against 
"violence"  for  more  vigorous  repression.  How- 
ever. In  a  relatively  nonviolent  country, 
where  the  most  urgent  Interests  are  thoee  of 
a  minority,  tokenism  is  not  neutral.  It  Is  a 
powerful  ally  of  existing  Inequalities. 

Augmenting  the  swelling  domestic  author- 
ity of  government,  there  is  the  conduct  of 
foreign  policy,  which  gives  to  a  few  men, 
often  acting  In  partial  secrecy,  the  power  to 
commit  our  country  to  action  In  all  parts  of 
the  world,  send  hundreds  of  thousands  to 
fight  in  distant  lands,  and  entangle  the  re- 
sources and  honor  of  the  nation  In  adven- 
tures, promises,  programs,  and  acts  In  every 
continent.  Tills  control  culmlnatee  in  the 
numbly  familiar  power  to  decree  our  destruc- 
tion— a  power  less  real  because  it  Is  beyond 
the  grasp  of  consciousness,  but  present  and 
Infusing  ail  the  other  acts  of  government 
with  majesty  and  terror. 

We  usually  associate  all  this  centralization 
with  the  Presidency,  both  because  the  power 
of  that  office  has  Increased  disproportionately 
and  because  the  President  Is  most  visible  to 
our  expectations  and  our  rage:  we  find  s 
personal  target  more  congenial  than  an  in- 
stitutional one.  Most  of  our  discontents  are 
therefore  directed  at  an  individual's  defects 
of  character,  temperament,  or  Intelligence, 
rather  than  at  the  structure  which  permits 
such  qualities  to  rule.  or.  at  least,  leaves  » 
great  deal  of  our  welfare  In  the  bands  of 
chance.  The  more  that  power  Is  concentrated, 
the  greater  the  stakes  on  the  always  obscure 
gamble  of  selection. 

Yet  the  Presidency  Is  not  the  only  part  of 
our  government  whose  power  has  grown.  The 
-Supreme  Court  helped  lead  the  social  revo- 
lution of  the  Negro:  an  astounding  role  for 
an  ln»tltutlon  whoee  previous  Incursions  Into 
the  political  process  iiad  nearly  always  been 
to  check  the  affirmative  action  of  govern- 
ment (e.g  .  the  New  Deal  Cotirt.  the  Income 
Tax  Cases,  and.  more  ambiguously,  the 
Dred  Scott  decision)  Stiarlng  In  the  general 
euphoria  of  power,  the  nine  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  make  major  political  deci- 
sions, unresponsive  to  the  democratic  proc- 
ess, in  secret  meetings  on  Friday  aXtemooni. 
Both  the  number  and  the  scope  of  such  de- 
cisions steadily  mount.  Liberal  critics  have 
generally  approved  this  development  l)ec8use 
they  approve  the  content  of  the  decisions, 
while  the  fxindamental  reshaping  of  an 
important  Institution  seems  not  to  trouble 
them.  But  It  Is  a  transformaUon  which  al- 
most certainly  will  come  back  to  plague  us 
as  judicial  personnel  and  social  atutudes 
change,    and    as    an    institution    wiiich   bu 
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become  more  and  more  poUtical  dev^ops  an 
even  greater  senslUvlty  to  transitory  shifts 
m  the  poUUcai  temper. 

Congress,  too.  shares  In  the  mounting 
power  of  the  federal  government,  exsrcls- 
ing  its  authority  to  frustrate  the  will  at 
the  President,  or  to  collaborate  with  him 
in  denying  redress.  Congressional  action  U 
often  spoken  of  as  negative  power,  a  sort  of 
reverse  veto.  But  ttiat  la  because  we  are 
trapped  In  the  lltierai  rhetoric  which  defines 
posiuve  action  as  Increased  spending,  great- 
er regulation,  or  new  programs.  Freed  of 
ihtot  semantic  trap,  we  see  that  the  Judg- 
ments of  Congress  are  extracM'dlnarlly  power- 
ful affirmative  ones:  to  direct  more  of  our 
resources  toward  private  consumption  than 
public  needs,  to  cut  taxes  rather  than  in- 
crease spending,  to  calm  the  fears  of  the 
iKuneowner  against  black  invasion,  to  deny 
assistance  to  developing  countries,  or  to  sup- 
port isolationism  and  ctiauvlnlam.  At  times 
Its  Judgments  are — from  a  lll>eral  stand- 
point— ^more  benign,  although  tills  is  often 
not  perceived,  since  it  tends  to  take  the  form 
of  support  for  the  administration.  (On  the 
other  band,  congressional  leaders  helped  de- 
cide tiiat  we  should  stay  out  of  Indoctiina 
In  1964,  and  that  the  right  to  some  privacy 
overrode  the  need  to  wiretap.)  More  im- 
portant tlian  its  specific  actions  Is  the  fact 
that  Congress  sets  the  limits  and  framework 
for  Presidential  action.  Perhaps  the  most 
effective  restraint  on  social  legislation.  In- 
creased qjending,  and  other  liberal  measures 
18  not  any  sense  of  popular  opposition,  but 
the  foreknowledge  that  Congress  will  reject 
such  propoeals  or  that  the  effort  to  pass 
tbem  will  eat  up  so  much  poUtical  capital 
as  to  endanger  measuree  thought  more  essen- 
tial, or  even  erode  the  zealously  gruarded 
prestige  and  power  of  the  President  (as  In 
the  case  of  Harry  Truman  and  "socialized" 
medicine).  Presidents  would  often  tie  far 
more  radical  if  they  thought  Congress  would 
let  tbem  get  away  with  It.  Nor  are  such 
assumptions  about  the  limits  of  congres- 
sional tolerance  usually  made  explicit  in  dis- 
cussions between  congressional  leaders  and 
the  administration  They  are  so  much  a  part 
of  the  political  atmosphere  that  they  domi- 
nate and  restrict  discussion  at  even  the  moet 
private  meetings.  It  is  not  ttiat  proposals 
are  rejected.  They  are  not  even  put  forth 
for  analysis  or  debate;  and  the  process  of 
innovation  Is  one  of  constantly  and  cau- 
Uously  probing  these  invisible  boundaries. 
Of  course.  Congress  lias  not  shared  to  any 
comparable  extent  in  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs.  However,  the  President's  concern  with 
foreign  matters  has  prottably  Increased  oon- 
gresslonai  importance  in  the  domestic  field 
since,  especially  In  times  of  crisis,  he  must 
often  seek  support  by  moderating  his  do- 
mestic demands,  in  a  sense  "buying"  alle- 
giance. As  most  oongrressmen  are  far  more 
interested  m  these  issues,  they  find  the  divi- 
sion satisfactory. 

The  reality  of  Increased  federal  power  Is 
undeniable.  The  events  and  circumstances 
which  have  created  It  are  more  tangled  and 
ambiguous.  Most  obvious  Is  the  necessity  for 
federal  leadership  In  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs,  accepted  by  even  the  most  oonserva- 
Uve.  Thus,  as  America  l>ecame  a  global  power 
with  swiftly  spreading  burdens  and  ambl- 
Uons.  government  waxed.  Our  relations  with 
other  countries,  deeply  and  even  mortally 
consequential  in  themselves.  Inevitably 
seep  Into  a  hundred  areas  of  national  life, 
shaping  the  structure  of  our  industrial  sys- 
tem, setting  priorities  for  education  and 
scholarship,  pushing  us  toward  teclmcdogy 
and  away  from  other  pursuits. 

Through  this  Indirect  effect  on  other 
Institutions,  and  tlirough  the  immediate 
Impact  of  particular  decisions  and  acts,  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs  pervades  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  nation,  contributing  to  a  na- 
tional mood  of  enthusiasm  or  resignation, 
Migir  or  despair,  wlilch  unavoidably  carries 
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over  Into  a  wide  range  of  unrelated  public 
problems  and  private  senslbllitlee.  The  war 
In  Vietnam  has  crippled  and  drained  the  drive 
behind  clvU  rights.  The  presence  and  poten- 
tial of  nuclear  power  has  entered  into  our  art, 
and  probably  Into  the  psychological  struc- 
ture of  every  citizen.  Yet  this  towering 
power  is  for  the  moet  part  in  the  liands  of  a 
single  man  and  his  employees.  Even  the  nor- 
mal checks  on  public  dissent  are  partially 
sterilized  by  ignorance,  central  control  over 
information,  and  the  fact  that  Immediate 
self-interest  Is  usually  not  involved,  thus  de- 
priving protest  of  the  passion  which  comes 
from  simple  personal  engagement.  It  Is  part 
of  the  naivete  of  the  conservative  position  to 
believe  that  foreign  affairs  can  be  compart- 
mentalized— that  enormous  power  can  be 
granted  in  the  world  arena  while  being  with- 
drawn from  domestic  affairs.  The  truth  Is 
that  authority  over  foreign  affairs  carries 
with  it  a  new,  wholly  modem,  ability  to 
alter  the  nature  and  direction  of  our  society. 

In  some  measure  the  increase  in  central 
power  is  attributable  to  the  converging  flow 
of  historical  and  psychological  factors.  The 
New  Deal,  out  of  necessity,  created  large  new 
authority  for  government.  More  importantly. 
It  led  citizens  to  expect  a  great  deal  more 
than  they  previously  had  from  Washington. 
Once  tills  process  had  begun.  It  oould  not 
easily  be  arrested.  For  the  natural  iner- 
tia of  the  American  system  resists  all  but  the 
most  critical  and  revolutionary  conditions, 
such  as  the  Expression  itself.  The  single  con- 
servative administration  since  Roosevelt 
could  only  consolidate,  and  not  reverse,  the 
flow.  In  our  nation  popular  expectations 
and  political  power  ride  slde-by-side.  As  de- 
mands Increased,  the  central  governn^nt 
was  compelled  to  seek  fresh  authority.  Those 
who  chose  conservative  principle  over  politi- 
cal response  met  the  fate  of  Taft  and  Gold- 
water. 

Strengthening  this  domestic  "revolution 
of  rising  expectations"  is  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  political  leaders  to  add  to  their 
power,  to  reUsh  the  "anguish"  of  decision, 
and  to  resent  any  effort  to  oppose  their  will. 
I  do  not  mean  tills  as  criticism.  It  is  a  psy- 
chological condition  of  great  leadersiiip  to 
want  power  and  receive  satlsflcatlon  from  its 
exercise.  Just  as  a  great  artist  must  desire 
command  over  his  materials.  (Justice  Frank- 
furter once  told  me  no  one  could  be  a  great 
President  who  dldnt  enjoy  the  Job — even  If 
he  was  occasionally  tormented  by  its  bur- 
dens. Of  course,  the  fact  tiiat  a  man  enjoys 
|K>wer  does  not  In  itself  make  him  great.) 
It  is  natural  for  a  leader,  onoe  in  possession 
of  power,  to  resist  frustration.  Our  system  is 
deliberately  and  instinctively  designed  to 
restrain  this  ominous  psychological  inclina- 
tion. The  great  numher  of  institutional 
"checks  and  balances"  are  combined  with 
less  formal  limitations  grounded  in  na- 
tional traditions  and  values,  political  reali- 
ties, popular  sentiment,  and  the  power  of  the 
press  to  criticize  and  expose.  These  are  often 
the  most  potent  restraints,  not  only  limiting 
what  a  leader  can  do,  but  what  he  would 
think  of  doing.  They  are  accepted  and  even 
cherished  by  men  whoee  indoctrination  In 
the  American  system  Is  stronger  than  Inner 
drives  to  power.  Like  most  Important  politi- 
cal guides,  they  are  rarely  articulated,  hav- 
ing been  absorbed  Into  character  and  per- 
sonality. (For  example,  no  one  doubted  that 
President  Truman  would  relinquish  the  steel 
Industry  when  the  Supreme  <3ourt  ordered 
him  to  do  so.  Yet  It  Is  hard  to  think  of 
another  country  where  a  President  would 
yield  to  a  Judicial  body  on  a  matter  of  such 
magnitude.  Nor  coiUd  the  Court  Iiave  made 
him  act  if  he  refused  to.  It  was  simply  "tin- 
thlnlukble"  ttiat  he  should  refuse.) 

The  price  of  tills  system  is  often  Inaction, 
or  very  slow  progress.  For  radical  and  swift 
changes  require  great  and  concentrated  au- 
thority, wiilch,  In  turn.  Is  extraordinarily 
dangerous  In  the  wrong  hands.  We  ean  see 


today  how  the  concentration  of  power  over 
foreign  affairs  In  a  single  man — long  a  goal  of 
that  Uberal  thought  which  was  contemptuous 
of  congressional  conservatism — has  dissolved 
the  normal  checks  of  our  institutional 
structure.  And  tiieee  restraints  iiave  been 
neutralized  precisely  in  Uie  area  wtiere  po- 
litical checks — pubUc  opinion  and  the  press 
are  weakest,  poorly  Informed,  most  prone  o 
emotional  reaction  (especially  slnoe  psr- 
Bonal  economic  interests  are  rarely  affected  In 
any  obvious  way),  and  most  willing,  in  re- 
signed bafflement  at  oomplexltles,  to  accept 
Presidential  direction  on  faith.  It  U  possible 
that  conservatives  have  something  to  teach 
about  the  value  of  institutional  arrange- 
ments, and  the  unwisdom  of  sacrificing  them 
to  Immediate  desires.  At  least  we  should  un- 
derstand that  the  hope  for  pure  self-restraint 
in  the  use  of  power  can  be  a  very  feeble 
guarantee,  and  often  weakest  in  the  temper- 
ment  wiUch  wishes  to  accomplish  the  most 
for  tiie  country. 

This  mterlocitlng  psychological  and  histor- 
ical process  has  been  given  a  greater  mo- 
mentiun  by  our  Increasing  ability  to  shape 
events  from  the  center.  Economics  and,  to 
a  far  lesser  extent,  other  social  sciences  have 
enabled  us  to  aciileve  an  Improved  mastery 
over  the  operations  of  society.  We  now  try  to 
control  economic  conditions  in  every  section 
of  the  country,  using  newly  refined  tools  of 
fiscal  and  monetary  poUcy — raising  and  low- 
ering taxes  and  interest  rates  In  response 
to  computerized  projection  and  tiie  ootmsal 
of  experts  and  businessmen.  (Tliese  tools 
are  more  doubtful  than  a  few  recent  successes 
have  led  us  to  believe,  and  as  presently  used 
they  have  serious  social  costs,  depriving  the 
government  of  revenue  to  support  needed  so- 
cial programs  and  generally  aggravating  mal- 
distribution of  income.)  Mass  communica- 
tions and  swift  transportation  have  en- 
abled government  to  bring  Ite  authority  and 
assistance  to  bear  in  a  detailed  and  spedflo 
manner,  allowing  It  to  construct  the  rapidly 
reeponsive  bureaucracy  liitherto  thought  Im- 
possible in  a  nation  of  continental  dimen- 
sions, and  encouraging  the  natural  tendency 
of  local  officials  to  turn  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Hardly  a  day  passes  without  a  phone 
call  from  a  mayor  asking  for  concrete  ad- 
vice or  help.  Task  forces  and  experts  are  con- 
stantly dispatched  to  states  and  towns,  not 
only  In  flood  or  famine,  but  to  examine  hous- 
ing programs,  evaluate  complaints  aixiut  pol- 
lution control,  and  to  decide  whether  new 
power  lines  are  going  to  blight  a  suburban 
area.  Computerization  of  government,  the 
next  stage,  will  increase  the  possibllltlas  o* 
central  control  and  Influence  and,  unless  we 
make  some  fairly  radical  structural  changes, 
will  in  fact  bring  about  such  an  increase. 

Many  of  these  new  mechanisms  and  tech- 
niques are  more  efficient  and  result  In  greater 
Justice — at  least  in  the  abstract  sense  of  that 
term.  It  Is  hard  to  argue  that  we  should  not 
make  sure  everyone  pays  ills  taxes.  Yet  the 
Itnowledge  tiiat  a  giant  computer  in  West 
Virginia  Is  making  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
economic  status  of  every  American  will  add 
an  inevitable,  subtle,  and  pervasive  tension 
to  the  flnanclal  transactions  of  each  citi- 
zen— Just  as  the  sight  of  a  police  car  In  the 
rear-view  mirror  makes  even  the  law-abiding 
motorist  wary  and  self-conscious.  That  Is 
a  rather  high  price  to  pay  to  catch  a  few 
cheaters,  especially  when  our  tax  laws  give 
advantages  to  the  privileged  which  no  system 
of  automation  can  remedy. 

Access  and  communication,  however,  also 
work  In  reverse,  occasionally  yielding  a  po- 
litical influence  to  disadvantaged  groups 
greater  tlian  their  economic  and  social  power. 
We  are  past  the  time  of  the  19a0's  when  mil- 
lions of  farmers  could  languish  In  despera- 
ton  and  cause  scarcely  a  ripple  In  Washing- 
ton. For  example,  the  civil -rights  movement 
owes  much  of  Its  Impact  to  the  television 
cameras  which  displayed  the  cruelties  of  Bull 
Connor  and  the  violence  of  Selma  to  an  au- 
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dlencA  for  wtiom  rkcl&l  ln]uaUc«  In  Ui« 
Soutb  had  8««iae<l  as  remote  aa  apartheid  In 
South  Africa.  Through  modern  communica- 
tion, Negro  leaders  have  become  national 
celebrities,  enhancing  the  power  and  poasl- 
bUltlea  of  leadership.  Similarly,  the  poverty 
program  owes  a  great  deal  to  boolcs  and  ar- 
ticles: a  :erles  In  t::e  New  York  Times  on 
Kentucky,  Michael  Harrington's  book,  and  a 
pleoe  by  I>wlgbt  Macdonald  In  the  New 
Yorker — aU  of  which  helped  to  stimulate 
conscience  aod  political  action  by  introduc- 
ing thoughtful  citizens  and  national  lead- 
ers to  the  agonies  of  the  previously  unnoticed 
millions  trapped  beneath  the  surface  of 
affluence. 

These  varied  forces  contributing  to  central 
power  have  a  unifying  theme:  the  mutually 
reinforcing  concurrence  of  national  demand 
and  expectation  with  the  assertion  of  power 
and  the  capacity  to  exercise  It.  There  Ls.  how- 
ever, a  more  subtle,  pervasive,  and  probably 
more  significant  factor.  It  Is  the  gradual  dis- 
solution of  alternative  outlets  for  grievances, 
demands,  ambiuons,  and  Inner  needs.  It  is 
as  If  many  small  magnets  and  a  single  large 
one  were  scattered  on  a  floor.  If  the  smaller 
magneu  steadily  lost  their  force,  particles 
would  break  away  and  take  their  place  in  the 
stronger  field  of  force.  Something  like  that 
has  happened  to  American  political  life. 

There  are,  aft«r  all,  many  ways  for  a  man 
to  change  the  conditions  of  his  life  or  modify 
his  environment.  He  can  act  through  local 
government,  social  Institutions,  and  private 
organlsatloos.  Or  he  can  gain  access  to  op- 
portonltlss  which  do  not  rest  on  official  ac- 
tion— by.  for  example,  "going  West"  to  an 
unsettled  frontier. 

AH  theae  possibilities  have  been  dissolving. 
Large-scale  opportunity  outside  settled  in- 
sututlons  began  to  dlsappe«ur  when  the  West 
was  closed.  After  that,  migrants  and  minori- 
ties sought  a  path  Into  society  through  un- 
skilled labor.  Its  virtual  elimination  In  mod- 
em times  may  prove  as  momentous  an  evsnt 
as  the  end  of  the  frontier.  Certainly  the  dis- 
tress of  northern  Negroes,  and  their  strag- 
gle, would  have  taken  a  different  shape  If  this 
same  opportxinlty  had  been  open  to  them. 
Today  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  avoid  con- 
flict with  society  while  gathering  strength  to 
force  an  entrance  The  confrontation  must 
be  direct  and  inunedlate,  and  the  unequal 
odds  In  such  a  clash  require  the  intervention 
of  the  federal  government,  now  the  nnrsnssrj 
agent  of  social  change — and  thus  mors 
powerful  stUl. 

More  Important  to  the  growth  of  central 
power  than  the  destruction  of  frontiers  Is  the 
dwindling  Influence  of  local  government  and 
private  associations.  This  erosion  has  been 
produced  by  two  major  social  changes.  The 
first,  and  most  obvious.  Is  the  enormous  re- 
Blstanos  and  complexity  of  many  modam 
problems,  requiring  an  antagonist  of  gnat 
force  and  resoxiress.  The  second  la  a  loss  of 
connection :  the  fraying  of  human,  civic,  and 
tsrrltorlai  bonds  between  the  individual  and 
the  disembodied  structures  which  surround 
him.  In  consequence,  the  Individual  loses 
oonfldenoe  in  the  capacity  of  local  structures 
to  modify  the  political  conditions  of  exist- 
ence, a  self-fulfllling  distrust  which  accel- 
erates the  weakening  process  Diminishing 
faith  turns  people,  not  away  from  authority, 
but  toward  a  more  powerful  center.  This  is 
certainly  one  of  the  reasons  that  totalitar- 
ianism finds  Its  moment  of  opportunity  at 
times  of  relative  chaos. 

Added  to  the  many  social  and  psychological 
conditions  which  have  assaulted  these  his- 
toric structures  are  the  growth  In  popuiatlon 
(diluting  (>artlclp«tlon  In  local  government) 
and  oxir  fantasUc  mobility  (making  It  hard 
to  reUln  kxsal  allegiances)  Therefore,  in- 
dividuals again  turn  toward  the  central  gov- 
•rmiMBt  where,  it  seems,  grievances  and 
hopes  can  be  effectively  aired,  and  to  which 
citizens  In  all  parts  of  the  country,  even  the 
rootless  and  displaced,  feel  some  connection. 


These    weakened    structures    confront    a 

social  order  whose  growing  rigidity  closss  oC 
many  traditional  non-governmental  outlets 
for  change  and  for  tltose  personal  amJQitloas 
which  depend  on  social  Justice.  The  power  of 
large  corporations,  the  sanctity  of  the  search 
for  profits,  the  desirability  of  swift  eco- 
nomic growth  (we  measure  otir  success  by 
our  Oross  National  Product  i .  and  the  exalta- 
tion of  techxwlogy,  are  all  virtually  beyond 
serious  challenge.  Private  citizens,  com- 
munities, and  even  states  feel  helpless  to 
deal  with  abuses  resulting  from  an  un- 
challengeable ideology  and.  being  small,  they 
are  moat  vulnerable  to  the  Interests  which 
benefit  from  this  Ideology.  Thus  our  suburbs 
become  horrors  of  ugliness,  discomfort,  and 
fcplrltuai  devastation  because  the  right  to 
buy  land  and  build  on  it  is  sacred.  The  blur- 
red advance  of  technology  makes  it  im- 
possible for  any  but  the  most  sophisticated 
and  endowed  to  weigh  the  advantage  of 
change  against  the  social  lUs  It  may  bring. 
Since  so  much  of  our  system  Is  fixed.  It  Is 
necessary  to  turn  to  the  one  authority  still 
capable  of  ciiannellng  our  Institutions, 
through  coercion  or  guidance,  toward  desired 
change:    the  central  government. 

Rising  wealth  also  adds  to  central  power. 
Although  new  affiueuce  encourages  con- 
servatism, the  "new  conservatives"  are  usu- 
ally far  more  concerned  with  the  content  oi 
authority  tlian  the  fact  of  Its  exercise.  They 
find  It  possible  to  oppose  welfare  programs 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  against  b.g 
government  while  supporting  larger  police 
powers  and  a  range  of  new  coercive  author- 
ity for  the  state.  In  addition,  many  modem 
conservatives  favor  an  Interventionist  and 
aggressive  foreign  policy  which  would  in- 
evitably lead  to  more  formidable  and  sweep- 
ing powers  for  the  federal  government.  This 
is  far  less  principled  than  the  conservatism 
of  Jefferson  or  even  Taft.  It  is  rooted  in 
economic  self-interest,  but  whereas  the 
dominant  emotion  of  classical  New  England 
conservatives  was  confidence  in  themselvee 
and  In  local  institutions  coupled  with  resent- 
ment at  Intrusion,  the  dominant  feeling  be- 
hind much  of  the  new  conservatism  Is  fear 
(reinforced  by  a  temperamental  preference 
for  abstraction  over  compassion).  Behind 
the  paradoxical  conservative  contribution  to 
growing  central  power  Is  the  deaire  for  pro- 
tection of  the  newly  affluent  against  un- 
pleasant, troubling,  and  threatening  social 
forces,  klucb  of  the  root  of  today's  liberal - 
C3!>servative  tension  Is  the  clash  between  fear 
and  confidence,  which  Is  why  conservatism 
tends  to  rise  In  times  of  felt  danger  and 
crisis.  Certainly  some  of  the  most  successful 
rsactlonary  and  conservative  movements 
have  rested  on  uncertainty  and  apprehen- 
sion, while  liberalism  has  generally  tried  to 
fuse  papular  desires  with  elitist  confidence. 
(TMs  gives  us  some  hope  that  the  second 
and  later  generations  of  the  newly  affluent- 
even  In  California — will  be  less  conservative  i 

Central  power  Is  not  In  Itjelf  contemptible 
or  hazardous,  but  must  be  Judged  by  the  ex- 
tent to  which  It  enlarges  or  constricts  the 
posBlbUltles  of  Individual  existence.  Difficult 
as  It  Is  to  untangle  relationships  and  sources, 
we  C3kn  be  certain  that  rising  central  power 
has  been  accompanied  by  the  diminishing 
nigiilftcsnce  of  political  man.  In  part  this 
human  lessening  flows  from  the  Increase  In 
central  power  Itself;  In  part  from  the  changes 
CO.  trlbutlng  to  that  Increase:  and.  In  In- 
calculable part,  from  the  general  nature  of 
the  modern  world. 

The  Individual's  confidence  in  his  own 
significance  rests  on  the  share  of  mastery  he 
possesses  over  his  life  and  environment  An 
internal  ability  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
vorld,  to  seek  a  place  in  the  drama.  Is  Im- 
perative. Still,  even  the  most  Intense  and 
controlled  awareness  of  self  will  not  suffice 
for  the  person  who  is  constantly  denied,  re- 
jected, and  Ignored  by  his  world,  unless  he 
those  rare  Inner  resources   which 


aUow  him  to  create  his  own.  But  that  is  not 
politics.  As  political  affairs  become  more  cen- 
tralized and  a3  personal,  group,  and  local  re- 
sponslbilliies  are  a'osorbed,  this  vital  sense 
of  mastery  is  eroded.  For,  in  fact,  the  In- 
dividual's ability  to  control  circumstances  la 
diminished. 

This  is  not  simply  a  pollticui  phenomenon 
It  saturates  our  philosophical.  technologiaaU 
and  social  environment:  and  even  as  politics 
It  cannot  be  discussed  apart  from  the  com- 
manding values  of  the  time.  These  values 
differ  radically  from  those  which  in  one  form 
or  another  have  been  dominant  since  the 
Renaissance— a  historlcskl  moment,  Michelet 
explained,  tixat  was  characterised  by  'man's 
discovering  of  the  world  and  of  man."  Be- 
fore   this.    Burckhaxdt   says,   man   bad  seen 

himself  as  a  part  of  a  series  of  categories 

a  member  of  his  people,  party,  or  family. 
Now  "m&n  became  a  spiritual  Individual. "  As 
this  focus  shifted,  there  was  an  effort  to  com- 
prehend the  essence  of  man,  along  with  a 
search  for  a  fresh  synthesis  of  the  new 
"spiritual  Individual"  with  the  world  around 
him.  There  was  a  growing  faith  that  incom- 
plete human  understanding  resulted  from 
an  imperfect  knowledge  we  could  labor  to 
complete. 

One  of  the  last  glories  of  the  Renaissance, 
and  one  of  Its  destroyers,  Albert  Einstein! 
when  faced  with  theories  that  assumed  the 
essential  role  of  chance  In  deecrlblng  the 
existence  of  basic  units  of  the  material  world, 
asked:  "Do  you  reaUy  beUeve  God  reeorts 
to  dice  playing?"  He  spoke  In  the  tradition 
which  encouraged  the  conviction  that  the 
free  play  of  the  inquiring  mind  would  lead 
to  a  complete  and  harmonious  account  of 
reality.  In  that  tradlUon  phlloeophers  and 
artists  alike  had  struggled  to  grasp  man's 
nature  as  Incorporated  Into  systematic  state- 
ments of  faith  and  organic  representations 
of  reality.  Now  the  belief  In  the  possibility 
of  such  unity  and  wholeness  Is  fading.  We 
live.  Instead,  at  a  time  of  fragmentation  and 
dissection,  in  search  of  the  components  of 
our  sensible  world.  The  concept  of  God  as 
a  source  of  nooral  authority  dissolves  into 
mystical  generalizations  or  dtsi^>pear8.  Sf- 
forts  at  systematic  philosophy  are  scorned, 
Ignored,  or  become  the  province  of  eeoterlc 
teciiniclans.  Saint  Augustine  and  Splnoea 
become  Norman  O.  Brown  and  vffrfi^ttii 
Mr.IiUhan. 

Art  continues  and  refiects  the  process  of 
fragmentation,  reducing  objects  to  light  and 
form  and  regarding  constituent  elements  as 
ultimate  realltlee  rather  than  as  parts  of  a 
large  reconstruction.  In  literature  and  films 
we  dissect  emotions  and  actions  alike,  cast- 
ing them  as  Isolated  fragments  In  order  to 
evoke  confused  sadness  at  absurdity.  Our 
hunger  is  naore  for  expei^ence  than  for  mean- 
ing, for  expanded  sensation  rather  than  co- 
herent understanding.  E^ven  the  insistent 
quest  for  the  nature  and  meaning  of  man 
begins  to  yield,  as  psychology  and  biochem- 
istry break  us  up  into  instincts,  drives,  crea- 
tions of  other  beings,  molecules,  chemical 
codes,  and  electrical  patterns,  until  the  ques- 
tion. What  is  man?,  begins  to  lose  meaning 
In  Its  historic  ssnse.  Man  becomes  a  physical 
phenomenon,  different  from  other  forms  of 
life  only  In  degree  and  power,  all  his  com- 
plexities ultimately  descrlbable  and  predict- 
able. We  look  for  the  truth  In  the  pieces  of 
the  puBKle  and  not  In  the  picture  they  make. 
For  that  picture  is  largely  the  random,  pur- 
poseless assembly  of  myriad  components  in 
a  single  unit  of  living  flesh. 

This  drive  away  from  system  and  towartl 
fragmentation  has  the  force  of  a  primitive 
religion.  No  one  denies  that  It  must  go  on,  or 
that  science  and  technology  are  to  be  pur- 
sued regardless  of  the  values  they  Imperil. 
They  are  the  values.  At  one  time  It  was  pos- 
sible to  ask  whether  the  fact  that  the  earth 
revolved  around  the  sun  was  worth  knowing 
If  knowing  it  might  deprive  us  of  Ood  But 
It  Is  Oallleo  who  Is  our  hero,  not  bis  foes. 
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Our  American  culture,  more  Intensely  than 
tnv  other,  reflects  the  process  of  fragmenta- 
tion. A  man  as  perceptive  as  Andr6  Malraux 
can  claim  that  the  United  States  lacks  a  na- 
tjooal  culture,  since  be  looks  for  that  cul- 
ture in  Its  classical  sense — a  structure  of 
values  and  meaning  embodying  Itself  In  cer- 
;^in  forms  Our  culture  Is  of  a  different  kind, 
rooted  In  our  history  as  a  nation.  It  is  a  cul- 
ture of  restlessness.  Its  principal  values  are 
change  and  movement,  all  continuously  feed- 
ing the  hunger  for  experience.  This  culture 
IS  sweeping  the  world.  In  painting,  in  theater. 
in  the  changing  beat  of  music.  In  the  adora- 
tion of  technology.  It  is  the  culture  of  an 
age  of  fragmentation,  at  once  reflecting  and 
feeding  that  process.  For  It  does  not  demand 
or  provide  the  restingplace  that  unity  and 
wholeness  require.  It  transforms  values  Into 
psychology,  drives,  hungers,  and  actions;  It 
replaces  belief  with  "authenticity." 

Whatever  this  process  of  fragmentation  may 
yield  us  in  scientific  knowledge  or  artistic  ac- 
complishment, it  Is  charged  with  danger  for 
political  and  social  man.  In  these  arenas  of 
buman  activity  there  Is  no  possible  unit 
smaller  than  the  Individual.  And  the  most 
vital  and  passionate  need  of  the  Individual  Is 
(or  mastery :  both  over  himself,  and  through 
some  shaping  share  In  the  world  around  him. 
It  becomes  enormously  difficult  to  achieve 
such  mastery  In  the  midst  of  dissolution  and 
constant  movement.  Tet  those  who  are  de- 
prived of  mastery  for  themselves  are  often 
driven  to  cede  It  to  others,  perhaps  ulti- 
mately forfeiting  their  freedom. 

Whether  or  not  the  foregoing  description 
has  psychological  and  philosophical  validity, 
It  provides  an  analytic  lens  through  which 
we  can  view  our  political  and  social  Institu- 
tions. More  conservative  than  science  or 
thought,  they  still  refiect — as  already  sug- 
gested In  the  above  account  of  the  forces 
behind  rising  central  power — the  more  pro- 
found contemporary  currents  of  fragmenta- 
tion and  dissolution.  Family  ties  stretch  and 
break  as  the  gap  between  the  experience  of 
the  generations  widens,  and  as  more  spacious 
possibilities  of  geographical  and  occupa- 
tional mobility  remove  the  pressure  to  rec- 
ooclle  natural  hostilities  and  make  it  easier 
to  Indulge  them.  The  community  disappears. 
as  tlie  comprehensible  unit  of  living  blends 
into  the  huge,  accidental  monstrosities  our 
cities  have  become.  Science  describes  our 
world  in  terms  beyond  all  but  the  most  spe- 
cialized understanding,  dlasolvlng  control  in 
mystery.  Most  of  us  know  little  more  about 
the  working  of  our  world  than  did  the  an- 
clenu  who  ascribed  natural  phenomena  to 
spirits.  They,  however,  had  the  advantage  of 
believing  In  their  explanation,  while  we  are 
only  aware  of  our  Ignorance.  Cities  and  tech- 
nology, production  and  population,  grow  and 
change,  powered  by  forces  which  seem  be- 
yond the  control,  and  even  the  desire,  of  the 
Individual  person.  A  handful  of  men  In  re- 
mote capitals  hold  our  existence  hostage  to 
their  wisdom  or  impulse  or  sanity.  The  small 
groups  where  we  could  once  achieve  a  sense 
of  belonging  and  of  being  needed,  because 
wc  oould  encompass  them  with  our  knowl- 
edge and  presence,  are  disappearing,  while 
the  aotlvlUes  they  once  guided — the  Ufe  of  a 
town  and  of  its  citizens — now  seem  hope- 
lessly beyond  their  competence. 

As  these  myriad  enemies  assault  the  pri- 
vate stronghold  of  influence  and  Importance 
alietiatlon.  rage,  desperation,  and  a  growing 
sense  of  futility  Increasingly  scar  our  politi- 
cal life.  Two  principal  forms  of  reaction 
emerge.  Violent  protests  and  extreme  cor.vlc- 
tlons  reflect  the  frustration  of  many  at  their 
inabUlty  to  assert  their  significance  and  to 
»hare  in  the  enterprise  of  society.  Men  of 
vitality  and  passion  matched  against  indiffer- 
ence and  encumbered  by  futility  have  vir- 
tually no  recourse  but  rage.  "The  history 
0^  the  dvll  rights  movement  reveals  how 
hslplessness  can  drive  the  pursuit  of  unex- 
ceptionable  goals    toward    violent    rhetoric. 


"Black  power"  is  more  a  cry  of  despair  and 
a  plea  for  attention  than  a  signal  for  bat- 
tle. Among  larger  numbers,  less  endowed 
with  vitality  and  conviction,  there  Is  a  ris- 
ing determination  to  protect  and  conserve. 
They  seek  security  for  their  present  position 
In  the  face  of  receding  confidence  in  their 
own  ability  to  shape  the  future. 

We  see  these  basic  impulses  in  manifold. 
sometimes  terrifying  forms:  more  reason- 
ably In  the  New  Right  and  the  New  Left.  Ir- 
rationally violent  among  Mlnutemen  and 
John  Blrchers,  Black  Muslims  and  South- 
ern Secessionists.  They  are  reflected  In  the 
compulsive  search  for  a  hero  or  an  enemy, 
and  in  a  deepening  disgrust  with  political  life 
Itself.  (Nothing  more  ironically  Illuminates 
this  point  than  the  contrasting  attitudes  to- 
ward power  In  MacBird  and  in  the  Shakes- 
pearean plays  of  which  It  Is  a  pastiche).  All 
these  conflicting  movements  help  serve  the 
single  purpose  of  giving  the  Individuals  who 
belong  to  them  the  inner  sense  of  signifi- 
cance that  comes  from  being  a  part  of  some 
larger  purpose.  They  reveal  how  a  feeling 
of  impotence  is  charged  with  danger,  polar- 
izing groups  and  Individuals  and  creating  a 
nation  of  strangers,  until  even  those  with 
whom  we  sympathize  glare  at  us  across  an 
Impassable  barrier  of  hostility.  The  grad- 
ual decline  of  the  Vietnam  debate  Into  com- 
peting slogans  and  Invective  is  our  most  re- 
cent example  of  this  process  In  action.  The 
result  is  not  merely  extremism,  but  resigna- 
tion and  lassitude  embodied  in  an  unwill- 
ingness to  face  problems,  make  personal  com- 
mitments, or  to  act  until  difficulties  have  all 
but  overwhelmed  us. 

Thus,  whatever  our  particular  political  po- 
sitions, the  one  overriding  goal  of  political 
life  must  be  to  help  restore  and  strengthen 
that  faith  of  the  individual  in  himself  which 
is  the  source  of  national  direction  and  gen- 
erosity of  deed. 

This  may  be  an  illusory  goal.  Perhaps  the 
machine  Is  already  out  of  control,  hurling 
us  toward  a  future  where  we  will  all  blend 
into  some  grotesque  organism,  our  sensations 
absorbed  oy  discordant  sound  and  flashing 
light — where  life  Itself  Is  an  endless  "trip." 
Yet  no  one  who  pursues  the  profession  of  pol- 
itics can  permit  himself  to  regard  the  goal 
as  Illusory,  any  more  than  a  novelist  can 
permit  himself  to  believe  that  the  form  In 
which  he  works  ik  obsolete.  Politics  alone 
cannot  remedy  a  condition  whose  causes  are 
so  manifold.  But  it  Is  at  least  partly  a  po- 
litical task. 

n 

There  are  two  mingled  aspects  of  public 
policy:  content  and  technique,  and  though 
they  are  ultimately  Inseparable,  each  has  ef- 
fects of  Its  own.  The  United  States,  Russia, 
and  China,  for  example,  have  all  worked  to 
increase  agricultural  production,  but  their 
differing  techniques  have  shaped  the  life 
of  the  individual  farmer  In  drastically  dif- 
ferent ways.  Thus  political  methods  and 
structures  can  In  certain  cases  do  more  to 
affect  the  individual  than  the  substance  of 
policy  Itself.  But  before  proposing  some  struc- 
tural changes  In  a  form  concrete  and  specific 
enough  for  immediate  political  action,  I 
would  like  to  touch  briefly  on  the  matter  of 
substance. 

The  content  of  public  policy  In  any  society 
is  dictated  by  Ideology;  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  non-iJeological  society.  All  nations,  in- 
cluding our  own,  are  governed  on  the  basis 
of  ideas  and  values,  passionately  shared  and 
defended,  which  are  not  derived  either  from 
the  necessities  of  nature  or  the  command  of 
God.  If  a  man  snatches  his  hand  from  a  hot 
stove,  that  Is  not  ideological.  If  he  then  de- 
crees there  shall  be  no  more  hot  stoves  in 
order  to  prevent  burning,  he  has  Imposed  an 
ideology  (and  one  wholly  alien  to  our  own). 
Public  affajrs  cannot  be  conducted  outside 
au  Ideologloal  system.  "Pragmatism,"  as  we 
tend  to  use'that  word,  maybe  adequate  for' 


a  man  stranded  on  a  desert  island — at  least 
once  he  has  decided  to  live  and  seek  rescue. 
Our  owii  world  is  too  complex  for  that.  'We 
cannot  hope  to  grasp  all  the  variables  of  our 
life  and  deal  with  them  anew  each  time  we 
struggle  for  decision.  We  need,  and  we  have, 
a  mixed  array  of  beliefs,  values,  and  ideas 
to  serve  as  reference  points,  so  that  prag- 
matic action  moves  carefully  within  a  tight- 
ly confined  Ideological  space. 

Ours  Is  one  of  the  most  Ideological  nations 
of  all.  The  very  absence  of  serious  and  wide- 
spread public  debate  proves  how  successfully 
ideas  have  been  woven  Into  our  national  life. 
They  almost  seem  part  of  the  nature  of 
things  rather  than  wiiat  they  are:  human 
choices  among  a  great  variety  of  possibilities. 
There  are  many  ways  to  resolve  difficulties, 
but  only  Ideology  can  reveal  what  a  difficulty 
is.  The  elements  of  our  Ideology,  not  the 
illusory  question  of  its  existence,  require 
careful  exploration  by  those  who  seek  change 
and  reform.  I  make  no  such  ambitious  effort 
here.  Yet  some  of  these  elements  are  obvious: 
nationalism  and  the  democratic  process, 
concepts  of  individual  liberty  and  obedience 
to  law,  the  faith  In  technology  and  the  pur- 
suit of  invention,  the  virtue  of  rising  na- 
tional wealth,  the  willingness  to  reward  pro- 
duction more  than  teaching,  or  acting  more 
than  contemplation,  and  even  the  conviction 
that  problems  can  be  solved. 

Anyone  In  government  who  has  had  the 
experience  of  proposing  measures  which  even 
cautiously  probe  the  boundaries  of  our  sys- 
tem of  belief  can  testify  to  the  rooted  pas- 
sion which  defends  It.  Often  changes  that 
are  self-evldently  beneficial  prove  surpris- 
ingly hard  to  bring  about  even  when  oppos- 
ing Interests  are  pitifully  weak.  When  we 
find  that  a  series  of  such  obstructed  reforms 
has  a  single  theme,  we  have  touched  an 
Ideological  nerve.  Therefore  the  search  for 
policies  which  might  enliance  the  individual's 
sense  of  mastery  must,  in  the  first  Instance, 
be  Ideological.  The  only  realistic  political  ap- 
proach is  to  build  on  major  elements  of  ex- 
isting belief  rather  than  to  erase  and  begin 
again. 

In  our  domestic  affairs,  two  ideas  above  all 
need  to  be  modified  and  strengthened.  One 
is  our  Idea  of  Justice.  The  other  Is  the  con- 
cept of  public  responsibUlty  for  the  quality 
of  Individual  Ufe. 

Justice,  as  equal  treatment,  or  In  the  more 
abstract  sense  of  the  fulfillment  of  fair  ex- 
pectations. Is  a  historic  goal  of  the  American 
system.  It  has  generally  been  enforced  by 
the  elimination  of  formal  barriers — ^property 
restrictions  on  voting,  racial  and  reUgious 
discrimination — on  the  assumption  that  in 
the  absence  of  such  barriers,  disadvantaged 
individuals  and  groups  would  be  free  to  fight 
and  work  their  way  Into  the  society  accord- 
ing to  their  Individual  merits.  This  idea  is 
no  longer  adequate;  Indeed,  It  has  itself  be- 
come a  principal  obstacle  to  Justice.  For 
many  of  the  weapons  of  earlier  battles  have 
been  seriously  blunted. 

The  classic  pathway  of  unskilled  labor  Is 
now  closed  to  the  excluded.  Their  potential 
political  strength  has  been  mortally  diluted 
by  the  rise  of  metropolitan  populations 
(making  their  numbers  less  Important),  and 
by  the  shift  in  power  toward  a  central  gov- 
ernment which  must  weigh  their  needs 
against  the  demands  of  a  huge  majority — 
something  mayors  of  Boston  never  had  to  do. 
The  complexities  of  modern  existence  are  an 
ever-returning  noaze  through  which  the  un- 
derprl'vlleged  must  wander  In  mounting 
frustration:  bad  education  breeds  unem- 
ployment, unemployment  brings  poverty, 
poverty  dulls  capacity  and  desire,  which  in 
turn  insures  poor  education.  The  spread  of 
affluence  requires  minorities  to  battle,  not 
against  a  small  entrenched  aristocracy,  but 
a  huge  and  ever  more  fesirful  majority.  The 
essence  of  social  struggle  has  always  been 
'"Which  side  are  ypu  on?"  and  the  sides  are 
becoming    steadily    more    disproportionate. 
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Tb«  Negro  In  particular  muMt  ftlao  face  tb« 
darkly  rMlstant  racial  fMllngs  which  ai« 
more  inteiue  than  the  hoetlllty  ever  di- 
rected against  other  American  mlnorltlaa.  All 
thl«  commanda  government  to  go  beyond 
the  r««ponalblllty  for  an  oftan  lUujory 
equality  of  "opportunity."  and  to  let  itaeU 
the  Job  of  equipping  underprivileged  indi- 
viduals to  meet  the  demands  of  aoolety  while 
at  the  lame  time  oompelllng  their  admit- 
tance. Justice  U»  not  merely  liberation,  but 
asalstanoe  and  compulsion.  This  does  not  en- 
^.^n  a  change  in  expreeaed  American  ob]ee- 
Uvee  but  a  shift  in  the  Ideas  eaaentlal  to 
those  objectives. 

Clashing  even  more  dramatically  with  the 
old  Ideologies  is  the  neceeslty  for  government 
to  concern  itself  with  the  quality  of  indi- 
vidual life  In  a  few  careftUly  confined  areas 
we  have  made  this  our  concern.  The  BUI  of 
Rights  was  not  adopted  for  Its  economic  ef- 
ficiency, and  the  conservation  struggle  Is  a 
half -century  old.  StlU.  the  major  goal  of  o\it 
modern  domestic  poUcy  has  been  rising  na- 
tional wealth  and  Its  wider  distribution, 
with  special  provision  for  thoee  kept  from 
competition  by  unavoidable  circumstance — 
the  old.  unemployed,  and  afflicted.  Theee  are 
benign  objectlvee.  but  they  are  dismally  In- 
Bufflclent.  The  assumption  that  private  afflu- 
ence would  enable  individual  cltlaens  to  cre- 
ate a  decent  and  liberating  environment  has 
collapsed.  That  failure  can  be  seen  in  the 
chaos  and  degradation  of  our  dUes.  the  pol- 
luUon  of  our  air  and  water,  the  ruthless  de- 
rtxucUveness  of  our  highways,  and  the  deso- 
lation of  our  countryside.  The  same  qualita- 
tive failure  pursues  us  Into  every  comer  of 
our  nauonal  life,  whether  we  are  hypnotlaed 
by  the  destructive  sterility  of  our  govern- 
ment-supported (but  not  oontroUed)  televi- 
sion networks,  or  send  our  children  to 
schools  which  crush  Imagination  and  the  de- 
sire to  learn.  Even  the  sustaining  values  of 
community  have,  in  incalculable  measure, 
been  destroyed,  not  by  changing  valuee.  but 
by  a  physical  environment  designed  to  ob- 
struct continuing  human  contact. 

The  Important  thing  about  theee  afflictions 
Is  that  virtually  no  one  can  escape  them 
Certainly  so  many  problems  with  a  common 
theme  must  have  an  ideological  base— a  stis- 
plclon  strengthened  by  the  knowledge  that 
effort  directed  at  such  social  Ills  would 
rapidly  return  to  enrich  the  nation,  not  only 
■pintuaUy.  but  in  dollars  and  cenu.  We 
wouJd  create  Jobs  and  useful  work  and  in- 
vestment, finding  It  poeslble  to  have  both 
private  aJBuence  and  public  Improvement 
The  strength  of  the  obstructing  Ideology  here 
can  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that,  until  re- 
cently, we  not  only  failed  to  attack  these 
problems,  but  rarely  thought  of  doing  so 
&fade  invisible  by  ideological  preconceptions, 
the  entire  issue  hardly  reached  the  level  of 
public  debate  (though,  of  course,  some  social 
critics  saw  the  problem) . 

This  Ideology  sets  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween those  matters  which  are  the  proper 
oonoem  of  government  and  those  which  rest 
with  individuals  The  barrier  is  rooted  !n  a 
passion  which  transcends  Immediate  self- 
Intereet — and  we  can  all  think  of  activities 
unrelated  to  economic  Interests  which  we 
wish  kept  free  of  government.  In  this  case 
Ideology  dictated  that  commercial  enterprise 
Had  a  right  to  expand  and  change.  Of  course 
abuaee  should  be  restrained.  But  they  were 
abuses  of  economic  power  directed  against 
consumers  and  cltlaens — monopolies  and 
prtce-flxlng,  child  labor  and  reaUtance  to 
unions.  Abuse  was  a  category  which  did  not 
eneompass  the  non-economic,  social  conse- 
quences of  economic  expansion  These 
were  In  effect  forbidden  ground.  Once  per- 
sonal liberty  was  ensured,  the  proper  con- 
cern of  government  was  economic  expansion, 
protection  against  commercial  exploitation 
and  Justice  as  narrowly  defined.  As  If  this 
coooept  wen  not   confining  enough,  there 


were  also  the  Inherent  limitations  at  a 
political  system  designed  to  respond  to  crisis. 
We  could  act  only  when  a  problem  beeaBM 
urgent  or  an  abuse  widespread,  provoking 
Intense  public  concern.  We  had  neither  the 
mechanisms  nor  the  habits  of  thought  for 
any  other  approach;  and  except  for  some 
rudlnientary  and  permissive  economic  plan- 
ning ( which  flu  the  Ideology ) .  the  deficiency 
remains.  Unfortunately,  when  many  of  to- 
day's social  problems  reach  the  crisis  stage 
they  are  already  almost  beyond  redemption 
New  York  City. 

It  U  now  easentlal  to  accept  the  reality 
that  the  public  oondttlons  of  private  life 
are  a  matter  of  public  oonoem.  that  deal- 
ing with  them  la  beyond  the  capacities  of 
individual  ettlaena,  and  that  they  require  a 
ma>ar  redlrectloo  of  our  energies  and  re- 
souroaa.  The  choice  between  lower  taxes  and 
a  vast  program  for  the  cities  is  ordinarily 
poeed  In  terms  of  the  vague  and  ideologi- 
cally potent  stereotypes  at  government 
spending  and  bureaucarcy  as  against  private 
ooDCumpitlon  and  initiative.  It  Is  natural  for 
cltlaens,  oonXronted  by  suob  a  choice,  to 
prefer  lounedlate  tangible  reward  to  remote 
aivd  largely  abstract  benefit.  In  truth.  It  Is 
all  private  ooneumpUon.  the  choice  la  be- 
tween a  Monnrt  oar  and  clean  air.  between  a 
new  talerlilon  set  and  a  park  for  one's 
children.  When  we  spend  bUllooa  for  space 
while  slums  go  unattended,  and  when  we 
lavish  attention  on  computer  systems  to 
guide  aircraft  while  breathing  poisoned  air, 
we  Me  not  simply  being  wasteful  or  Irra- 
tional; we  are  acting  out  of  a  structure  of 
Ideas  whose  modification  requires  nattocal 
leadaiahlp  and  education.  The  time  is  pro- 
pitious for  such  a  change,  precisely  because 
the  affluence  which  has  been  created  by  our 
old  policies  allows  people  to  divert  them- 
selves from  the  economic  struggle  long 
enough  tt)  feel  dismay  at  the  world  we  have 
been  building. 

There  are  already  some  wlfOM  of  a  shift 
In  belief.  We  have  new  demonstration  pro- 
ipmms  for  our  cities  and  even  a  OouiKll  on 
the  Arts.  Just  as  this  oKivenkent  began  to 
pick  up  momentum.  It  was  paralysed  by  the 
Vietnamese  war.  If  times  Improve,  we  can 
hope  for  an  ideological  change  bringing  the 
demand  for  public  action  against  thoee 
social  Ills  which  cripple  the  quaUty  of  In- 
dividual life. 

We  may  eventually  view  the  refusal  of  a 
builder  to  provide  parks  and  trees  with  the 
same  Incredulity  with  which  we  would  now 
greet  a  denial  by  Oeceral  Uotors  of  Walter 
Beuther's  right  to  bargain  for  higher  wages — 
an  Idea  easily  accepted  not  too  long  ago 

Utopian  as  much  of  this  may  sound,  it  Is 
less  far-reaching  t*tm.n  the  changes  required 
In  otir  policies  toward  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Howwvsr.  In  foreign  policy  the  poaaiblUty  of 
radical  changes  In  :dec.', -.^  and  conse- 
quently In  action — Is  far  greater.  Our  domes- 
tic policies  are  sustained  by  a  network  of 
resistant  struetures  and  Institutions,  closely 
Identifleti  with  the  personal  self-interest  of 
large  and  powerful  numbers.  l>orelgn  policy, 
on  the  other  hand.  Is  much  leas  firmly  tied 
to  group  Interests  or  to  institutional  struc- 
tures. That  Is  why  it  can  change  so  rapidly, 
and  why  the  President  has  such  great  power 
In  this  area.  We  have  mored  from  Isolation 
to  war.  from  a  relapsing  withdrawal  to  the 
»s»TM««»»i  Flan,  ftom  Kennedy  detente  to 
Johnson  Interrentlonlsm.  with  each  shift 
eventually  winning  much  establishment 
and  popular  asssnt. 

Another  reason  for  directing  major  con- 
centration to  foreign  affairs  Is  their  Impor- 
tance. Our  great  problems  increasingly  de- 
rive from  world  conditions.  It  Is  on  the  world 
stage  that  An>snca  has  Its  opportunity  to 
act  a  great  role  in  human  history — an  enter- 
prise to  alter  the  human  condition  and  the 
relationship  "nnng  the  peoplee  of  the  earth. 

Such  an  enterprise  U  essential  to  the  goal 


ot  an  enlarged  Individual  existence,  and  thus 
to  oar  nsf Innal  health  and  sanity.  Personal 
(■Iflimsnt  flows  front  the  opportunity  to 
Aire  in  a  great  adventure,  whose  aim  and 
eondtict  can  be  a  source  of  idealistic  pride. 
A  gifted  and  luoky  few  finds  this  in  their 
own  work  and  talents.  For  most  of  us,  noth- 
ing Is  more  oppressive  than  to  be  a  member 
of  a  society  whose  operations  we  view  as 
menial,  self-regarding,  cruel,  or  aimless.  To- 
day, especially  among  the  young,  the  Inspir- 
iting serise  Amartcans  have  had  of  helpUxg  to 
unfold  a  noble  destiny  in  fading.  Still,  even 
in  the  harshest  criticism  there  is  an  under- 
tone of  hope  which  would  be  Impooalble  in 
many  other  more  cynical  and  less  powerful 
countrleo  (their  impoteuce  is  real).  Behind 
the  most  passionate  contemporary  assaults 
against  modern  America,  we  can  glimpse  the 
unarUculated  belief  that  with  other  leaders 
or  with  a  different  system,  this  country — tt* 
people — Is  still  capable  of  oonstructlvs  and 
ideaUstto  aotlon.  I  share  this  optimism. 

Clearly  such  a  shift  In  foreign  policy  can- 
not be  brought  about  solely  by  the  desire  of 
a  rich  and  powerful  country  to  protect  Itself 
from  global  turbulence — the  foreign  coun- 
terpart of  the  new  conservatism.  There  Is  no 
glory,  and  little  future,  in  being  the  guardian 
uf  the  international  status  quo.  But  neither 
Is  It  necessary  to  be  self-damaging.  For  we 
are  in  the  almost  unique  poeltlon  where  a 
policy  of  revolutionary  Idealism  U  consistent 
with  our  own  immediate  self-interest  as  It 
Is  most  deeply  understood. 

Before  exploring  this  point,  let  us  clear 
away  some  underbrush.  People  and  nations 
can,  and  often  do,  act  with  Irrational  lust 
and  violence.  Our  society  and  Its  values  have 
been  threatened  by  military  aggression  in  the 
past,  and  may  well  be  again.  There  are  those 
who  would  Joyftilly  overrun  us  tomorrow 
If  they  could.  Sometimes  it  may  be  necessary 
to  resist  by  force,  and  It  Is  certainly  neces- 
sary to  be  prepared  for  such  resistance.  Until 
there  are  Important  changes  in  the  human 
condition,  fear,  not  love  or  even  reason,  will 
be  a  principal  keei>er  of  the  peace.  ( I  am  not 
talking  here  of  our  disastrous  policy  in  Viet- 
nam.) It  is  also  true  that  particular  prob- 
lems require  concrete  or  "pragmatic"  re- 
sponses. However,  cult  words  like  "realism" 
or  "pragmatism"  should  not  be  allowed  to 
cloud  the  real  problems  of  foreign  policy. 
They  are  not  wrong,  but  they  are  virtually 
useless.  All  they  mean  Is  that  any  obJecUve 
should  be  pursued  rationally  and  with  the 
widest  possible  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances. They  tell  us  nothing  about  the  ob- 
jectives which  should  be  pursued. 

Self-interest  Is  another  word  used  to  con- 
fuse and  often  destroy  debate  The  physical 
protection  of  our  population  and  Its  mate- 
rial well-being  are  clearly  in  our  self-interest. 
Beyond  that  are  multitudinous  complica- 
tions ot  values  and  Judgments  As  between 
tranquility  or  ferment.  Indulgence  or  sacrl- 
flce.  the  comfort  of  undisturbed  and  mount- 
ing wealth  or  the  Joy  of  living  by  ideals,  It 
Is  far  from  self-evident  which  we  ought  to 
choose,  and  our  choice  will  rest  on  the  spirit- 
ual drcumstanoes  of  the  covintry.  However. 
there  Is  a  second  and  more  occupying  sense 
in  which  the  term  "self-interest"  Is  used— to 
isbel  particular  actions  and  policies  ThU 
usage  Is  almost  always  invoked  to  end  de- 
bate entirely,  serving  ss  It  does  to  imply 
that  an  adversary  Is  hopeleesly  abstract,  ro- 
mantic, or  confused.  Thus  we  are  told  that 
It  U  In  oxir  self-interest  to  destroy  the  Vlet- 
cong.  or  to  support  the  mlUtary  In  certain 
South  American  countrlee.  or  to  be  gentle 
with  South  Africa.  ( ConservaUves  seem  to 
have  a  genius  for  winning  the  all-important 
semantic    battles.    Antl-unlon    laws   become 

right  to  work";  national  health  insurance 
becomsa  "soclallaed  medicine";  a  proposal 
to  eliminate  the  concentration  of  the  draft 
on  the  poor  and  disadvantaged  becomes  s 
"lottery")    Those  who  oppoae  8U<d»  p<^lcl«» 
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ire  often   cast   by  this   brllUant  rhetorical 
devlee  as  betrayers  of  the  national  Interest. 

Tet  those  policies  are  not  express!  oos  of 
(tff-tnterest  at  all.  but  only  measures  which 
lomeone  thinks  will  contribute  to  It.  More- 
ofcr.  the  self-interest  they  presume  to  ad- 
rsnoe  Is  often  narrow  and  shortsighted.  To 
take  a  simple  and  obvious  example:  there 
are  those  who  wish  us  to  support,  or  at  least 
nadlly  accept,  authoritarian  military  gov- 
(diments  in  South  America  because  they 
eontrlbute  to  economic  and  political  stabil- 
ity. I  believe  we  should  support  liberal,  pro- 
gressive forces  in  South  America,  even  if 
they  sre  revolutionary  In  character  ( I  do  not 
becloud  the  Issue  by  Introducing  the  subject 
of  Communism ) ,  because  In  the  long  run 
tbey  are  the  only  force  which  can  both  win 
m  their  own  countries  and  maintain  a  fruit- 
ful association  with  the  United  States;  be- 
cause we  will  be  more  comfortable  and  ( again 
in  the  long  run) ,  safer  In  a  hemisphere  dom- 
inated by  these  forces;  and  because  our  spir- 
itual health  as  a  country  will  be  enhanced 
by  supporting  them.  Thus  I  view  my  position 
ss  raallstlcally  and  pragmatically  In  our  self- 
interest,  and  I  look  upon  favoring  the  mili- 
tary ss  a  form  of  self -destructive  and  quix- 
otic romanticism. 

Of  course,  a  general  policy  Is  not  a  detailed 
guide  to  specific  problems.  If  the  military 
takes  over,  its  rule  becomes  a  fact  which 
must  be  dealt  with.  Introducing  many  com- 
plicated questions  to  be  weighed  on  their 
own.  Nevertheless,  the  general  proposition 
gives  a  direction  to  policies  and  expressions 
which  will  be  profoundly  significant  to  ulti- 
mate results  and  will  often  also  have  a  crucial 
effect  on  particular  decisions.  (Thus,  we  cut 
off  aid  to  Peru  for  two  years  because  it  had 
t  dispute  with  a  Standard  Oil  subsidiary 
over  the  division  of  royalties.  That  action 
flowed  from  a  distinct  Ideological  jKieltlon 
that  was  violently  opposed  to  our  true 
Interests.  A  different,  and  more  Intelligent, 
understanding  of  our  goals  In  Peru  wotUd 
hsve  forbidden  such  a  masochistic  decision.) 
In  short,  the  Imperative  questions  of  foreign 
policy  are:  which  goals  serve  the  long-run 
Interest  of  the  American  people,  and  what 
policies  are  best  calculated  to  move  us  In 
that  direction.  This  discussion  leads  from  the 
Btott  remote  and  prophetic  considerations 
to  specific  policies  and  acts.  For  example. 
w«  oan  assert  that  we  wish  to  help  in  the 
development  of  the  Third  World.  Why?  Out 
of  charity  or  fear?  Do  we  really  have  an 
obligation?  If  so.  what  Is  It  grounded  on? 
Do  w«  believe  that  the  world  can't  exist  with 
»  poor  majority  and  a  rich  minority?  Why 
not.  when  It  always  has?  If  we  should  help, 
then  how  much,  whom,  and  imder  what 
conditions? 

Answers  to  such  questions  are  Implied  In 
the  view  that  a  policy  of  revolutionary  Ideal- 
IBB  Is  both  desirable  and  practicable  for  the 
Mtad  States.  To  begin  with,  there  Is  the 
«M«tortlng  reality  that  we  are  almost  the 
tet  great  power  whose  self-aggrandizement 
•Josi  not  depend  on  dominion  over  others. 
Our  enormous  strength  makes  us  Impreg- 
nable to  any  but  the  largest  and  most  serious 
Uueats — for  the  moment  only  to  a  direct 
•ttsck  by  the  Soviet  Union.  China  may.  in 
wme  still  remote  time,  be  able  to  transform 
•JostUlty  into  danger,  but  Cuba,  Oulnea. 
Albania,  etc..  unless  they  should  become 
»e«ve  and  effective  agents  of  a  hostile  great 
Vf^v.  are  only  an  emotional  annoyance. 

Our  economy  Is  also  virtually  self- 
tifllelent,  depending  for  mounting  prosperity 
neither  on  control  of  foreign  markets  nor 
on  foreign  nources  of  raw  materials.  So  long 
•s  conditions  permit  \is  to  buy  and  sell  In 
*•  world  market,  we  need  not  exercise 
ooBtrol  or  ownership  over  any  other  territory. 
"  Is  tms  that  otir  gold  reserves  are  In  a 
™»aou«  position— Which,  however,  could 
"••wwed  If  we  were  wUllng  to  free  our- 
■*»«s  from  the  theology  of  Internationa] 
"oMJo*  In  any  event  that  partlctUar  danger, 


real  and  Influential  on  policy  as  It  now  is, 
does  not  rest  on  reality,  In  the  sense  that  It 
does  not  come  from  any  weakness  of  our 
economy.  It  Is  a  creature  of  habits  and  con- 
ventions which,  If  changed,  would  not  affect 
our  ability  to  produce  or  consume. 

The  bald  statement  of  these  facts  does 
conceal  several  complexities.  For  example,  the 
spread  of  hostile  governments  to  significant 
areas  of  the  world  would  have  a  profound 
and  damaging  psychological  effect,  even  if 
It  did  not  place  us  in  direct  physical  danger. 
The  facta  do.  however,  make  It  plain  that 
our  foreign  policy  is  potentially  freer  from 
the  bedrock  considerations  of  national  secu- 
rity and  economic  health  than  that  of  any 
other  power  In  history. 

This  relative  freedom  gives  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pursue  a  foreign  jjoUcy  which  can 
engage  the  pride  and  Idealism  of  our  own 
people,  enhancing  their  well-being  and  lift- 
ing the  quality  of  our  civilization  with  vastly 
liberating  effects  on  future  generations.  The 
American  people  are  not  only  willing  to  sup- 
port such  a  pwllcy.  but  need  It.  It  Is  no  ac- 
cident that  President  Kennedy's  best  re- 
membered line  Is  the  famous  "Ask  not  ..." 
or  that  the  Peace  Corps  received  such  an 
overwhelmingly  unexpected  response.  Lead- 
ership which  appeals  to  confidence  instead  of 
fear  will  find  a  great  thirst  for  Idealistic 
mission  among  the  majority.  It  has  been 
present  In  times  of  war.  and  there  Is  much 
evidence,  especially  on  college  campuses,  that 
It  Is  waiting  to  be  slaked  today. 

Much  of  our  present  foreign-policy  debate 
revolves  around  clashing  eepotisals  of  Isola- 
tionism. They  are  new  types  of  isolationism, 
since  our  strength,  otir  world  poeltlon,  and 
the  decline  of  other  powers  make  the  old 
style  Impossible.  On  one  side,  to  oversimpli- 
fy, are  those  who  wish  our  policy  to  be  di- 
rected basically  at  opposition  to  real  or 
apprehended  physical  threats.  The  twin  ele- 
ments of  this  view  are  containment  and  or- 
der. Its  underlying  plea  is.  "Leave  us  alone." 
On  the  other  side  are  thoee  who  believe  we 
have  no  right  to  Influence  other  countries 
or  to  Interfere  in  their  affairs.  This  view  is 
often  accompanied  by  a  disbelief  In  the 
reality  of  Irrational  passions,  hatreds,  and 
desires  for  conquest  (except,  perhaps,  when 
It  comes  to  the  United  States).  Its  plea  Is, 
"Leave  them  alone." 

But  there  Is  also  a  non-lsolatlonlst  strain 
In  American  history  and  culture — a  sense  of 
American  mission — upon  which  we  can  draw. 
Certainly  we  cannot  presume  to  dictate  how 
the  nations  of  the  world  should  organize 
their  societies.  But  we  do  have  something  to 
offer  and  to  teach.  We  know  that  it  Is  better 
for  people  to  eat  than  to  starve  and  that  In- 
creasing Individual  prosiierlty  is  better  than 
hopeless  misery.  We  know  that  human  well- 
being  Is  increased  by  liberty  of  expression 
and  belief,  and  damaged  by  repression  and 
persecution.  Peace  is  better  than  war,  and 
the  growth  of  effective  International  re- 
straints Is  a  necessary  condition  of  peace. 

Propositions  of  this  type  (and  many  more 
are  possible)  seem  self-evident,  even  banal. 
So  they  are — until  they  are  coupled  with  the 
assertion  that  the  United  States  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  realize  them  on  a  global  scale. 
To  the  extent  that  we  act  on  them  now,  It  Is 
In  a  token  and  fragmentary  way;  therefore, 
for  all  the  rhetoric,  they  are  not  an  Im- 
portant part  of  our  foreign  policy. 

A  foreign  policy  grounded  on  this  Ideology 
would  look  far  different  from  much  of  our 
present  conduct.  We  would  devote  large  re- 
sources to  the  economic  development  of  the 
poorer  countries.  We  would  alter  the  pat- 
terns of  trade  to  encourage  worldwide  In- 
dustrialization. We  would  direct  our  support 
and  friendship  to  thoee  nations  trying  to 
create  such  conditions,  regardless  of  their 
shifting  pcdltlcal  attitudes,  unless  they  were 
to  rise  to  the  status  of  a  real  and  physically 
menacing  enemy.  We  would  take  the  lead  In 
mobilizing  serious  IntematloDal  o];^>OBltlon 


to  large-scale  persecution  and  oppression, 
and  be  content  to  regard  an  occasional  vote 
for  a  diluted  United  Nations  resolution 
against  apartheid  as  a  triumph  of  idealistic 
liberalism.  We  would  recognize  that  revolu- 
tionary violence  may  sometimes  be  necessary 
to  eliminate  deeply  embedded  institutions 
and  values  which  obstruct  both  Justice  and 
progress. 

None  of  these  pwllcles.  or  the  turbulence 
they  might  often  help  create,  would — exc^t 
in  very  special  and  untisual  circumstances — 
endanger  either  our  security  or  our  econ- 
omy. On  the  contrary,  they  would  contrib- 
ute to  the  emergence  of  a  community  of 
shared  values  and  expectations  within  which 
we  would  undoubtedly  be  safer  and  more 
prosperous  than  ever.  It  would  be  our  kind 
of  world.  The  forceful  pursuit  of  such  policies 
would  have  an  Impact  on  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  American  society  which  would  radi- 
ate Into  every  aspect  of  our  domestic  affairs. 
We  would  stand  for  something,  not  Just 
rhetorically  but  In  engagement,  and  that 
sort  of  Ideology  wotild  generate  Its  own  con- 
sequences In  action. 

A  foreign  policy  of  this  kind  would  rep- 
resent realism  In  Its  clearest  and  noblest 
form.  To  sacrifice  basic  beliefs  and  goals  to 
the  apparent  demands  and  Interests  of 
every  passing  problem  and  conflict  reflects 
both  timidity  and  lack  of  Imagination.  In 
the  long  nm  such  a  course  oan  only  lead 
to  a  world  environment  In  which  even  our 
narrowest  material  and  physical  Interests  are 
unsafe,  to  say  nothing  of  its  Inevitably  ero- 
sive effect  on  the  Idea  of  American  civiliza- 
tion itself.  We  are  fond  of  historical  parallels. 
They  should  convince  us  that  In  the  con- 
ditions of  the  modem  world  a  policy  founded 
on  generosity  and  Idealism  is  the  only  policy 
that  Is  pragmatic  and  realistic,  conducive  to 
r<atlonal  gTtmdeur  and.  ultimately,  to  na- 
tional survival. 

in 

As  Important  as  the  content  and  direction 
of  public  policies  are  the  methods  and  struc- 
tures used  to  carry  them  out.  Initially,  the 
elaborate  structtire  of  American  federalism 
mirrored  the  Judgment  that  a  great  deal 
should  be  left  to  local  authority.  For  decades 
we  have  been  moving  In  the  other  direction. 
Not  only  is  this  a  dangerous  and.  as  I  be- 
lieve, a  mistaken  course,  but  it  Is  becoming 
clearer  that  certain  substantive  objectives 
utterly  deoend  upon  fashioning  fresh  tech- 
niques. Modem  poverty,  for  example,  cannot 
be  abolished  by  friendly  edicts  from  remote 
oflJclals.  and  even  if  ft  could,  the  result 
would  be  sterile,  vacuous,  and  purely  mate- 
rial. 

The  blended  goal  of  structore  and  policy 
alike  must  be  to  meet  specific  Ills  through 
methods  which  can  In  themselves  enlarge 
the  sense  and  reality  of  Individual  relevance 
and  participation.  The  way  to  accomplish 
this,  at  least  on  the  political  front.  Is  through 
decentralization — ^by  assisting  and  compelling 
states,  communities,  and  private  groups  to 
assume  a  greater  share  of  responsibility  for 
collective  action.  In  other  words,  both  btir- 
den  and  enterprise  must  be  shifted  Into  units 
of  action  small  enough  to  allow  for  more 
Intimate  personal  contact  and  numerous 
enough  to  widen  the  outlets  for  direct  par- 
ticipation and  control. 

Such  a  shift,  although  It  faces  many  prob- 
lems. Is  both  the  most  practical  and  politi- 
cally realistic  of  all  the  Ideas  discussed  here. 
Prom  the  community  action  program  of  the 
war  against  poverty  to  the  private  organizing 
efforts  of  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society, 
we  are  being  given  tangible  proof  of  the 
viability  of  the  decentralized  approach.  If 
these  programs  have  been  Inadequate.  It  Is 
only  because  they  have  so  far  been  unable 
to  overcome  the  Ingrown  and  enbedded  ob- 
stacles to  popular  participation:  the  men 
and  Interests  threatened  hy  a  transfer  of 
power. 

NOC«lthBt«Bdlng  this  resistance,  the  Idea 
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of  d«ceQtrallz*tton  U  making  Ita  first  timid 
and  tentative  appearancM  Ln  political  rhe- 
toric. It  iB  poaaibl*  to  predict  tbat  the  nrst 
party  to  carry  thla  banner  [it  buttreeeed  by 
a  solid  program  I  will  And  Itself  on  the  right 
side  of  the  declslTe  Issue  of  the  1970's.  At 
tbe  moment  the  idea  hovers  eluslTely  be- 
tween liberal  Democrats  and  liberal  Bepubll- 
cans.  Both  face  built-in  political  bsirrlers 
For  tbe  Democrats  It  Is  the  difficulty  of  over- 
coming Ideological  attitudes  which  place  the 
burden  of  salvation  on  Washington.  For  Re- 
publicans It  LB  the  more  obstructive  neceadty 
to  mollify  those  conservative  elements  which 
oppose  any  social  action  by  government, 
whatever  the  techniques. 

Yet  the  Issues  involved  in  decentralization 
are  remote  from  the  old  struggles  over  states' 
rights  and  big  government.  Those  struggles 
centered  on  the  question  of  whether  any  ef- 
fort at  all  should  be  made  to  solve  social 
problems  through  collective  action  and  pub- 
lic resources.  Decentralization,  however,  as- 
sumes that  this  question  Is  resolved  afDrma- 
tlvely.  and  sees  the  Issue  as  one  of  structure 
and  organization  (and  power).  Even  modern 
conservatism  Is  moving  closer  to  a  benign 
view  of  decentralization.  In  his  campaign  for 
Mayor  of  New  Yorlt.  Mr.  William  Buckley 
argued  for  city  action  against  problems  rang- 
ing from  air  pollution  to  the  scarcity  of  bi- 
cycle patbs.  He  opposed  federal  Intervention 
because  It  was  "none  of  their  business."  mak- 
ing his  objections  to  govemnaent  action  more 
geographical   than   Ideological. 

Although  decentralization  is  designed  to 
help  combat  the  social  and  spiritual  Ills  of 
fragmentation.  It  also  responds  to  the  fact 
that  centralized  bureaucracies  tend  to  be- 
come Increasingly  ineffective  and  coercive  In 
direct  proportion  to  the  scope  and  Intricacy 
of  the  problems  they  are  established  to  solve. 
This  was  less  apparent  when  much  of  gov- 
ernment action  consisted  of  grants,  subsidies, 
or  Insurance  for  individuals.  It  Is  not  difficult 
to  write  checks.  Now,  however,  we  must  apply 
complete  technical  and  planning  skills  to 
wide-ranging  dlfflcultlea.  One  need  only  look 
at  the  fantastic  labyrinth  of  welfare  pro- 
grams, the  monstrous  Incapacities  of  the  De- 
paruxient  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare — 
operated  by  one  of  the  best  teams  of  execu- 
tives in  govertunent — as  well  as  the  foresee- 
able futilities  of  the  new  Departments  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  Trans- 
portation, to  realise  that  something  Is  wrong 
with  the  old  approach. 

Decentralization  would  not  only  shift  re- 
sponsibility to  state  and  looal  government. 
Private  groups  would  also  be  Involved,  either 
by  government  (as  In  the  community  action 
program  of  the  war  against  poverty)  or 
through  their  own,  self- generated  efforts.  By 
thus  directly  engaging  individuals,  and  giv- 
ing them  a  sense  of  participation  and  oom- 
mltnaent.  we  could  stimulate  the  desire  for 
goals  toward  which  many  remain  Indifferent 
or  even  hostile  while  they  are  the  province 
of  a  removed  and  abstract  central  govern- 
ment. If,  for  example,  we  could  Involve  large 
numbers  of  Americaas  In  programs  of  help 
to  underdeveloped  oountrlee.  they  would  be- 
come Inoreaalagly  convinced,  and  even  pas- 
sionate, about  the  moral  and  poiitioal  neces- 
sity for  such  programs. 

Responsibility  is  the  breeder  of  ability,  and 
by  assigning  responsibility — re«l  rerponsiblt- 
Ity  for  important  tnatters — deeentralieatton 
would  help  Improve  the  talent  engaged  in 
loeal  government.  Hours  are  spent  in  town 
councils  arguing  about  the  placement  of  new 
traffic  lights,  while  the  great  Issues  are  de- 
bated in  Washington.  It  U  little  wonder  that 
men  of  vitality  and  ability  are  reluctant  to 
larve  or  else  quickly  loee  their  enthusiasm. 
Sven  so.  tha  Importance  of  political  life  Is 
already  attracting  more  able  men  Into  local 
public  service,  and  the  ability  to  solve  prob- 
lems Is  becoming  a  requirement  of  election 
to  state  houses  and  city  halls. 

Oecentrallxatloo  is  not   abdication.  It  la 


poeslbie.  as  I  will  outline,  to  set  standard* 
for  local  action  and  by  enforcing  these 
standards  to  raise  the  level  of  performance. 
Different  problems  will  call  for  dlffereiu 
structures,  requiring  a  great  deal  of  political 
creativity  and  experiment.  But  there  are 
common  obstacles  and  methods  of  approach. 

In  a  moment  I  will  discuss  some  specific 
examples,  but  the  guiding  principle  should 
be  the  transfer  to  looal  government  or  private 
groups  of  the  needed  resources,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility for  decision,  action,  and  policy 
In  accordance  with  national  standards  of 
varying  degrees  of  specificity.  We  are  already 
doing  this,  to  some  extent,  in  programs  rang- 
ing from  the  war  against  poverty  to  the 
construction  of  waste  treatment  plants  on 
our  rivers.  (Standards,  incidentally,  can  be 
educational  rather  than  coercive.  Often  looal 
groups  are  unaware  of  the  dimensions  of  a 
problem,  nor  can  they  command  the  teoh- 
nical  and  intellectual  resources  necessary  to 
devise  solutions.  A  small  but  fascinating 
model  of  the  educational  approach  is  the 
President's  Committee  on  Physical  Pttneas. 
That  committee  drew  up  model  programs  of 
physical  training  for  schools,  community  or- 
ganizations, and  Individuals.  Though  It  had 
no  regulatory  power  and  hardly  any  money, 
the  resiilt  has  been  a  flourishing  of  physlcal- 
fltness  programs  across  the  countn-.  The 
same  technique  might  well  be  applied  to 
the  formulation  of  model  school  curricula, 
child-care  centers,  traffic-control  programs, 
etc.) 

The  fact  that  local  government  lacks  the 
resources — financial  and  human — to  cope 
with  even  Its  present  difficulties  Is  a  power- 
ful barrier  to  decentralization.  Walter  Heller 
has  proposed  that  the  federal  government 
simply  turn  over,  presumably  on  a  per  capita 
ba^ls,  some  of  Its  revenue  to  the  states.  I  am 
a  great  admirer  of  Mr.  Heller  and  respect  the 
liberal  Impulse  behind  his  Idea  It  is.  bow- 
ever,  a  counsel  of  defeat.  It  anticipates  that 
Congress  will  react  to  rising  revenues  by  cut- 
ting taxes  rather  than  by  helping  the  poor 
or  rebuilding  our  cities,  and  It  hopes  to  fore- 
stall this  by  transferring  revenue  out  of  con- 
gre5:.alonal  hands  and  out  of  the  national 
budget  (an  objective  which  some  conserva- 
tives have  not  fully  understood.)  Thus  the 
Heller  Plan  assumes  that  the  politics  of  iner- 
tia— where  programs  are  neither  eliminated 
nor  substantially  increased — will  dominate 
the  federal  structure.  It  also  subsumes  the 
praiseworthy  faith  that  state  governments 
will  use  this  money  for  critical  public  needs. 
Actually,  however,  some  will  use  It  well  and 
some  will  not  Depending  on  what  the  states 
do  with  the  money,  the  Heller  Plan  may 
or  may  not  increase  the  resources  available 
for  social  problems,  and  could  even  lessen 
them  I  expect  that  a  higher  level  of  local 
ability  and  public  purpose  will  be  set  by  the 
mounting  responsibilities  which  come  with 
decentralization.  This  does  not  mean,  how- 
ever, that  the  necessary  ability  and  integrity 
are  already  sitting  in  every  state  house,  crip- 
pled only  by  lack  of  money.  It  Is  a  notorious 
fact  that  many  state  legislatures  are  more 
responsive  to  private  interests,  from  loan 
companies  to  home  builders,  than  is  the  Con- 
grees.  Under  the  Heller  Plan,  It  la  quite  pos- 
sible that  New  York  residents  may  end  up 
paying  federal  taxes  to  reduce  the  tax  bur- 
den on  property  owners  in  Indiana  More- 
over, .wme  assurance  is  needed  that  revenue 
collected  across  the  nation  is  not  sent  to 
ar?.Ts  where  its  benefits  are  denied  to  Negroes. 

MAny  of  these  problems  can  be  avoided. 
\nd  stite  competence  raised,  by  turning  re- 
sources over  to  the  states  for  concrete  pur- 
Toees  and  with  specific  standards  of  perform- 
ance, rather  than  by  lump-sum  payments. 
In  addition,  we  may  find  that  It  is  not  the 
state  but  the  city  or  smaller  communities 
and  private  groups  which  are  the  appropriate 
units  of  action.  Decentralization  should  go 
further  and  deeper  than  the  state  house. 
The  Heller  Plan  might  be  worth  trying  if 


there  were  no  alternatives,  but  there  art 
many  alternatives.  They  vary  in  the  extent 
to  which  they  restrict  and  direct  state  and 
local  use  of  naUonally  collected  reaotuwa 
They  provide  a  great  deal  more  flexibility  and 
a  strengthened  assurance  that  crltloal  needs 
will  be  met.  Since  I  am  not  an  economist,  I 
ouly  speak  in  general  terms  about  matters 
which  axe  highly  technical  in  detail 

First,  we  can  establish  federal  standards 
and  guidelines  in  specific  areas — e.g.,  hous- 
ing or  pollution  control — and  allocate  funds 
to  the  local  units  which  meet  the  require- 
ments. This  is  the  structure  of  the  anti- 
pollution program  for  rivers  and  the  new 
Demonstration  Cities  Act. 

Second,  there  is  the  possibility  of  credits 
against  federal  Income  taxes  for  additional 
state  taxes  that  would  be  earmarked  for  par- 
ticular purposes  like  education.  'There  would 
have  to  be  some  safeguards  against  the 
transfer  of  state  revenues  to  other  purposes 
in  order  to  reduce  local  taxes,  and  perhaps 
also  a  rising  base  line  could  be  established 
which  would  take  growing  stAte  population 
and   wealth   into  consideration 

Third  is  a  variant  of  the  Heller  Plan:  gen- 
eral appropriations  to  local  authorities  for 
a  variety  of  specified  purposes,  such  as 
health,  education,  housing,  training,  etc.,  al- 
lowing the  Ftate  or  locality  to  set  its  own 
priorities.  Of  course,  tax  credits  can  be  used 
in  the  same  way. 

I  am  s\ire  there  are  other  fiscal  devices  for 
example,  allowing  states  to  require  tolls  en 
the  Intersute  highway  system  If  the  reve- 
i-ufs  are  devoted  to  certain  public  purposesi 
which  might  also  serve  to  Increase  the  re- 
sources a\-anable  to  states  as  an  Instrument 
of  decentralisation. 

Money  and  programs  are  useless  without 
competent  people  to  administer  them.  Al- 
though imaginative  political  leadership  will 
sometimes  recruit  men  of  unusual  ability 
(as  Richard  Lee  has  proved  in  New  Haven), 
human  skill  la  harder  to  find  than  cash,  both 
because  able  men  are  not  often  attracted  to 
local  government  and  because  we  lack  trained 
people.  As  greater  responsibility  flows  out- 
ward from  Washington,  and  as  the  work  at 
states  and  commumties  becomes  more  Im- 
portant, public  life  will  become  more  and 
more  attractive.  We  will,  however,  have  to 
make  a  generotis  national  effort  to  train  peo- 
ple for  public  service — something  we  havs 
been  slipshod  about  even  a'  the  federal  level, 
where  the  defect  has  become  more  serious 
as  problems  have  become  more  technical. 

Again  the  viable  techniques  are  numerous. 
Let  me  mention  a  few  possibilities:  federal 
granU  to  universities  to  establish  training 
programs,  perhaps  even  a  foundation  similar 
to  the  National  Science  Foundation;  fed- 
erally-financed training  Institutes,  for  young 
men  or  eetabll.shed  civil  servants,  either 
under  national  auspices  or  under  the  control 
of  regions  or  states:  subsidies  for  the  salaries 
and  expenses  of  highly  skilled  people;  model 
codes  for  government  workers,  embracing  In- 
centive, tenure,  recognition,  etc.  Perhaps  a 
Governors"  Conference  could  set  such  proj- 
ects in  motion.  Many  similar  things  are  al- 
ready done  In  other  flrids.  For  example,  fed- 
eral effort — seed  money  as  well  as  full  sup- 
port— has  enormously  increased  the  number 
and  quality  of  men  and  women  engaged  In 
scientific  research.  Certainly  public  service 
Is  no  less  important.  Of  course,  even  this  ef- 
fort will  not  coerce  able  men  Into  public  s«t- 
ice,  although  It  may  help  multiply  their 
numbers  and  develop  their  talents.  However, 
the  Peace  Corps  and  poverty  program,  the 
civil -rights  movement,  and  mv  own  observa- 
tions across  the  country  have  convinced  me 
that  large  numbers  of  our  dtisens  are  seek- 
ing some  effective  way  to  serve  society,  and 
they  are  often  willing  to  give  up  the  attrac- 
tions of  private  life  for  such  an  opportunity 
If  we  do  not  provide  them  with  the  chance, 
our  most  valuable  national  resource  will  bt 
dissipated. 
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I  do  not  wish  to  elaborate  on  the  many 
concrete  areas  where  decentralization  of  ac- 
avlty  is  immediately  practical.  These  will  be 
limited  only  by  our  political  and  technical 
inventtveness.  We  already  have  several  ex- 
periments to  point  the  way.  Still,  it  would 
be  unfair  not  to  give  a  few  specific  examples 
of  realistic  applications.  I  will  sketch  these 
examples  in  general  terms  Carrying  them 
out  will  require  rigorous  and  detailed  work. 
The  Peace  Corps  was  a  few  sentences  In  a 
campaign  si>eech  The  '.aw  establishing  it 
takes  np  many  pages. 

To  begin  with  the  most  difficult  area  of  all, 
foreign  policy:  It  Is  desirable  and  possible, 
and  it  may  even  be  necessary,  to  turn  over 
a  substantial  pcu-t  of  the  foreign  assistance 
program  to  state  administration.  Let  me  give 
an  example  of  what  I  mean.  The  single  most 
important  eoonomlc  problem  for  the  develop- 
ing countries  is  agriculture.  The  large  ma- 
jority of  their  populations  work  the  soil. 
Agricultural  development  Is  essential  for 
food,  to  lessen  dependence  on  foreign  imports 
(thus  conserving  foreign  exchange) ,  and  to 
provide  a  market  for  industry  by  raising  the 
income  of  farmers.  The  United  States  has  an 
enormously  successful  agricultural  economy, 
and  the  skill,  know-how,  and  energy  which 
built  that  economy  can  be  found  In  the 
states  rather  than  Washington — In  the  great 
agricultural  universities,  state  depitftments 
of  agriculture,  and  among  private  associa- 
tions of  farmers  and  growers  Several  years 
ago  it  was  proposed  to  President  Kennedy 
that  we  ask  a  particular  state  government  to 
administer  our  agricultural  development 
program  In  a  specified  country  or  countries, 
giving  the  state  all  federal  money  set  aside 
for  this  purpose.  He  was  enthusiastic  and 
wrote  two  or  three  personal  memoranda  to 
the  State  Department  urging  action. 

The  subsequent  Inaction  was  a  dramatical- 
ly Illuminating  example  of  the  ability  of  a 
bureaucracy  to  frustrate  a  President.  Never- 
theless, it  could  not  ignore  him  entirely.  The 
first  project  (which  was  to  be  "experimental" 
even  though  the  President  had  already  de- 
cided on  the  general  policy)  was  to  ask  the 
state  of  California  to  run  the  agricultural 
program  in  Chile.  California  has  many  of  the 
same  problems  and  crops,  similar  variations 
m  climate,  and  even  looks  like  a  very  fat  ver- 
sion of  Chile.  Its  population  Is  larger,  with 
approximately  the  same  acreage  of  arable 
land,  and  It  still  manages  to  export  80-90 
per  cent  of  Its  production  while  Chile  has  to 
Import  food.  I  was  a  member  of  the  team 
which  went  to  Sacramento  to  discuss  the 
project  with  Governor  Brown.  He  vras  as  en- 
thusiastic as  the  President  had  been,  and 
nearly  all  the  concerned  officials  of  his  gov- 
ernment shared  his  enthusiasm.  They  de- 
voted many  hours  to  planning  and  discus- 
sion, promised  to  invest  substantial  energy 
In  the  program,  and  to  hire  additional  peo- 
ple. All  this  culminated  In  the  signing  of  an 
•greement  tn  the  White  House  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Governor. 

The  project  has  not  lived  up  to  expecta- 
tions, primarily  because  AID  was  unwilling 
to  let  go  of  the  responsibility  for  a  large  part 
0^  Jts  program.  Tet  it  is  Just  this  kind  of 
delegation  of  full  control  with  Its  political 
and  dramatic  Impact  which  Is  essential  to 
iny  statewide  feeling  of  significant  par- 
ticipation. The  arguments  for  It  are.  In  my 
i^ew,  overvrtielmlng.  The  states  are  better 
»t  sgrlculture  than  AID  can  ever  hope  to  be 
wd  would  do  a  better  Job.  Although  the 
states  would  be  spending  federal  money,  the 
drams,  the  publicity,  and  the  fact  that  lead- 
•^hlp  was  coming  from  the  state  house  would 
Inevitably  summon  widespread  contributions 
of  money  and  talent  from  the  private  sector 
wd  local  government.  Orowers*  groups  might 
•wer  technical  assistance,  while  high  schools 
Might  establish  exchange  programs.  Com- 
munities would  "adopt"  emmterpart  oom- 
"JJ^*1««  In  the  developing  country.  The  pos- 
noiutles  are  endless,  and  enough  of  them 


began  to  appear  in  California  to  prove  they 
were  realistic. 

Such  a  program  would  give  thousands  of 
individuals  smd  organizations  the  chance 
to  participate  in  one  of  the  most  Important 
overseas  ventures  of  the  American  nation.  In 
the  process  we  could  help  create  a  broader 
political  constituency  for  foreign  aid.  No 
longer  would  foreign  aid  be  a  remote  en- 
deavor through  which  a  few  anonymous 
bureaucrats  In  Washington  hand  over  large 
chunks  of  taxpayers'  money  to  equally  re- 
mote ijeople  In  some  unknown  capital.  There 
is  little  doubt  of  the  basic  compassion  of 
Americans  toward  other  countries  or  of  their 
interest  In  the  people  of  foreign  lands.  Any 
foreign  visitor  who  has  lived  here  for  a  while 
can  testify  to  that.  But  the  current  program 
does  not  touch  these  basic  emotions,  because 
It  Is  abstract  and  removed.  As  a  result,  the 
forelgn-ald  program,  morally  Imperative  and 
vital  to  ova  Interest,  is  doomed.  It  was  that 
sense  of  Impending  doom  which  helped  ex- 
plain President  Kennedy's  Interest.  And  the 
intervening  years  have  seen  a  steady  erosion 
of  a  most  generous  and  necessary  concept  un- 
til its  relationship  to  the  problem  Is  ludi- 
crous, pitiful,  and  tragic.  The  1966  election 
's  an  ominous  augury  that  we  may  even  be 
facing  Its  extinction. 

Another  prospect  for  decentralization,  and 
one  closer  to  home,  la  the  American  city.  We 
know  that  the  problem  of  the  cities  Is 
enormotiBly  complex.  It  Is  not  one  problem 
but  a  hundred :  urban  renewal  and  rehabili- 
tation of  rundown  structures,  new  financing 
techniques  and  private  development  corpo- 
rations, control  of  land  spectilatlon  and  new 
suburban  slums,  breaking  up  ghettos  and 
giving  people  a  place  to  play  In,  efficient 
transportation  and  mastery  of  the  auto- 
mobile. We  may  need  to  rebuild  entire  cen- 
tral cities  or  construct  huge  new  satellite 
metropolises.  The  condition  and  future  pros- 
pect of  our  cities  are  the  greatest  single 
threat  to  the  quality  of  American  life.  Many 
who  live  In  major  urban  areas  are  already 
the  victims  of  conditions  which  confine, 
stifle,  and  degrade  their  daily  existence  to  an 
extent  unthinkable  half  a  century  ago.  Nor 
Is  this  a  problem  for  the  poor  alone.  They 
swe  the  chief  victims,  but  all  must  breathe 
the  air.  fight  the  traffic,  do  without  nature, 
and  worry  about  violence. 

Instead  of  a  scattered  attack  on  particular 
problems,  we  must  begin  by  asking  what  kind 
of  city  we  wsmt  to  live  in,  and  what  kind  of 
approach  the  problem  on  this  spacious  scale, 
we  see  Immediately  that  uncontrolled  growth 
and  change  must  be  replaced  by  long-range 
planning  which  encompasses  the  entire  ur- 
ban area  acroes  municipal  and  state  lines. 
And  we  see.  too.  that  the  cities  do  not  have 
the  money  to  meet  their  problems. 

I  believe  we  should  adopt  a  Marshall  Plan 
approach  to  the  problems  of  the  American 
city.  Resources,  on  a  large  scale  would  be 
made  available  to  those  urban  areas  which 
prepared  a  comprehensive  program  for  future 
development,  embracing  urban  policies  as 
diverse  as  land  use.  housing  codes,  tax  struc- 
tures, and  water  systems.  "The  federal  govern- 
ment could  give  technical  assistance  In 
planning,  set  certain  standards,  and  ensure 
that  the  program  was  being  carried  forward. 
But  the  basic  responsibility  for  decision  and 
action  would  rest  with  the  dty  and  its  peo- 
ple. This  would  not  only  help  meet  the  more 
general  imperatives  of  decentralization,  but 
would  provide  a  powerful  Incentive  for  the 
cooperation  across  historic  political  JxitIb- 
dlctions  which  Is  the  condition  of  effec- 
t  Ive  action. 

There  are  many  other  areas  in  which  de- 
centralization Is  possible.  Anti-poverty  and 
Job-retraining  programs  should  be  Increas- 
ingly handed  over  to  community  groups  In- 
stead of  being  drawn,  as  they  now  are,  closer 
to  the  federal  government.  Aid  to  education 
might  well  be  administered  to  a  far  larger 
degree  by  local  boards,  subject  only  to  the 


most  general  standards.  Instead  of  threat- 
ening to  draft  all  young  Americans  for  public 
service,  we  could  encourage  and  finance  a 
host  of  varied  voltmteer  groups  to  perform 
public  services  at  the  state  and  community 
level  In  order  to  provide  an  outlet  for  those 
many  citizens  still  anxious  to  find  an  answer 
to  the  question,  "What  can  you  do  for  your 
country?"  Many  federal  installations  and 
services  could  well  be  subject  to  greater  local 
s  pervision.  For  example,  we  might  establish 
local  boards  of  directors  for  post  offices,  per- 
mitting the  community  to  decide,  within  the 
limits  of  available  resources,  the  kind  of 
postal  service  they  require,  even  hire  and 
fire  postmasters  and,  at  least,  to  air  their 
complaints. 

Much  of  this  will  appear  sloppy  and  cha- 
otic. Some  of  It  will  certainly  be  confused. 
It  is  always  eafier  to  yearn  for  the  illusory 
neatness  of  central  direction  and  control, 
under  the  assumption  that  it  is  more  effec- 
tive. That  assumption  has  often  proved 
wrong  in  the  past,  and  It  must  now  be  ques- 
tioned across  the  board  of  federal  activity. 
Even  if  we  do  add  to  confusion,  that  Is  a 
small  price  to  pay  for  the  benefits  of  de- 
centralization. Confusion  may  even  turn  out 
to  be  creative.  In  fact,  T  cannot  remember 
a  single  unconfused  government  organiza- 
tion that  ever  produced  an  Important  new 
idea. 

I  do  not  assume  that  proposals  such  as 
these  will  cure  what  Norman  Mailer  calls 
"the  plague"  of  modem  life  or  halt  the  flow 
toward  fragmentation  and  futility.  Politics 
Is  only  part  of  the  story.  The  values.  Ideas, 
and  instincts  of  our  modem  condition  may 
be  too  relentless  to  yield,  even  slightly,  to 
leadership  and  political  invention.  Perhaps 
the  changes  required  are  far  more  convulsive 
and  profound  than  most  of  us  can  formulate. 
As  a  practicing  politician,  I  can  only  hope 
for  and  speak  of  those  things  which  seem 
to  reach  toward  the  limits  of  foreseeable 
possibility. 


RxTLECTioNS— Sources  of  the  Pttbuc 
Ukbappiness 

All  political  movements  are  efforts  to  re- 
distribute power.  "ITiat's  all  politics  can  do. 
It  can't  create  wealth  or  bestow  happiness.  It 
can,  however,  grant  to  people  and  institu- 
tions the  power  to  decide  public  Issues  that 
can  affect  our  economic  welfare,  the  physi- 
cal setting  ol  our  lives,  and  even  our  personal 
cont«ntment.  The  character  of  men  chosen 
to  hold  office,  the  nature  of  the  office,  and  the 
limits  placed  on  the  range  of  the  officeholders' 
public  actions  often  determine  the  sub- 
stance of  those  decisions.  "niat'B  why  politics 
is  important.  The  United  States  government 
has  been  unusually  stable  partly  because 
political  Issues  have  rarely  been  discussed 
in  terms  of  power.  Candidates  promise  to 
help  the  poor  or  suppress  them,  to  end  wars 
or  escalate  them,  to  reduce  spending  or  re- 
build cities,  and  sometimes  to  do  all  these 
things  at  once.  Rarely  do  they  challenge  the 
distribution  of  power  directly,  even  thotigh 
their  policies  may  compel  large  shifts.  (For 
example,  In  the  course  of  fighting  a  depres- 
sion the  Roosevelt  Administration  took  much 
of  the  power  of  economic  decision  away  from 
scattered  private  centers.)  This  observation 
yields  at  least  one  useful  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  blending  concepts  of  evolution  and 
revolution.  Evolution  occurs  when  power 
shifts  In  the  course  of  an  attack  on  psirtlcu- 
lar  problems.  A  revolution  Is  a  direct  and 
explicit  assault  on  those  people  or  institu- 
tions that  hold  power  In  Tavor  of  those  that 
want  It.  (Of  course,  particular  grievances 
help  trigger  revolutions,  as,  In  our  own, 
opposition  to  British  taxation  became  op- 
position to  British  rule.) 

The  temperament  we  brought  from  Britain, 
combined  with  extraordinary  resources  taken 
from  nature  and  the  Indians,  has  made  us  a 
rational  and  pragmatic  people — ^the  creators 
of  an  evolutionary  nation.  (That  Is  not  the 
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whole  story,  of  courM.  Btne«  It  U  poaatble  to 
be  rfttlonal  knd  prA^matlc  in  pursuit  of  fool- 
ish or  noonotrous  goals,  but  one  source  of  val- 
ues Is  an  acute  senae  of  posalblllty.)  Gen- 
erally, vv«  become  aware  of  a  problem,  decide 
to  solve  It,  and.  In  doing  so,  find  that  reason 
or  erpedlency  require  some  change  In  the 
structure  of  power.  We  may  set  up  a  new  gov- 
ernment bureau  or  pass  a  law.  Today,  bow- 
ever,  we  are  in  one  of  those  rare  periods  In  our 
history  marked  by  a  large  and  serious  revolu- 
tionary movement.  There  is  serious  discon- 
tent not  only  with  what  we  as  a  nation  are 
doing  but  with  who  Is  doing  It.  There  is  a 
challenge  to  the  "power  structure"  Itaelf. 
which  means  simply  the  methods,  institu- 
tions, and  people  by  which  decisions  affect- 
ing the  public  are  made.  We  see  this  explicitly 
in  the  recent  pronouncements  by  Oeorge 
Wallace,  the  manifestos  of  the  New  Left,  and 
the  demands  of  black  militants.  However,  it  Is 
also  a  principal  focus  for  the  new  politics  of 
the  middle  class,  as  the  response  to  Eugene 
McCarthy  and  Robert  Kennedy  revealed.  Al- 
though this  "noovemant"  takes  its  tone  and 
its  Lssuea  from  the  nature  of  modern  life,  it 
returns  us  to  the  seminal  d«bate  between  the 
forces  of  Alexander  Hamilton  and  those  of 
Thonias  Jefferson.  That,  too,  was  a  debate 
about  power.  Putting  aside  the  relative  merits 
of  Jefferson's  agrarlanlsm  and  Hamilton's 
capitalism — both  largely  irrelevant— one  side 
of  the  argument  called  for  the  centralization 
of  power,  in  the  interests  of  order  and  the 
economy,  and  the  other,  Jefferson's  side,  de- 
manded the  diffusion  of  power  and  the  right 
of  the  citizen  to  participate  in  decisions, 
even  at  the  price  of  economic  efHciency.  (To- 
day's conservatives  are  trapped  in  the  In- 
soluble dilemma  of  demanding  more  order, 
even  on  a  world  scale,  and  less  power  for  gov- 
ernment, but  when  a  choice  is  forced,  they 
Invariably  prefer  order:  this  is  why  the  new 
eonaervatlves,  like  Ooldwater,  are  rejected 
by  the  old  conservatives,  like  Oeorge  Aiken, 
of  Vermont — one  lives  by  fear  and  the  other 
by  trust.)  For  years,  textbooks  have  routinely 
pralaed  Jefferson's  idealism  while  asserting 
that  Hamilton's  view  was  the  wave  of  the  fu- 
ture, bound  to  dominate  American  develop- 
ment for  all  time  to  come;  Jefferson  was  a 
wonderful  romantic,  and  Hamilton  was  the 
realist,  aad  In  proof  of  this  historians  In- 
voke Jefferson's  own  conduct  In  the  Presi- 
dency, which  aggrandized  the  nation. 

Whatever  modem  revisionists  do  to  this 
traditional  analyaia.  It  appears  that  Jeffer- 
son's day  may  yet  come.  Much  that  he  said. 
If  It  were  stripped  of  eighteenth-century 
stateliness  and  equipped  with  one  or  two 
four-letter  words,  could  be  Incorporated  into 
an  S.DJ3.  manifesto  or  shouted  at  a  Tipple 
rally.  For  example,  he  warned,  "Were  we  di- 
rected from  Washington  when  to  sow.  and 
when  to  reap,  we  should  soon  want  bread," 
and  "When  all  government  .  .  .  shall  be 
drawn  to  Washington  as  the  centre  of  all 
power.  It  .  .  .  will  become  as  venal  and  op- 
pressive as  the  government  from  which  we 
separated,"  and  "If  ever  this  vast  covintry 
Is  brought  under  a  single  government,  it  will 
be  one  of  the  most  extensive  corruption,  in- 
different and  incapable  of  a  wholesome  care." 
And  he  stated  his  general  principle  of  gov- 
ernment by  asserting.  "It  is  not  by  the  con- 
solidation, or  concentration  of  powers,  but 
by  their  distribution,  that  good  government 
Is  effected."  (Almost  a  century  later.  Emer- 
son added  the  advice  to  "do  your  thing"  to 
this  political  theory,  which  alao  contained 
warnings  against  a  military  establishment, 
foreign  Involvements,  and  any  use  of  coercive 
power.)  Today,  theae  Jeffersonian  ideas  have 
a  greater  vitality  than  at  any  other  time 
Since  they  wore  written.  If  anything,  their 
relevance  has  been  Increased  by  modem  tech- 
nology, for  It  has  stripped  us  of  the  protec- 
tions of  dlatAnce  and  time,  which  once  com- 
pelled a  certain  diffusion  of  power. 

The  Issue  of  power — who  ahaU  have  it  aad 
bow  It  shall  be  exarotsad — Is  the  orerwhelm-' 


ing  political  Issue  of  modem  tlmee.  In  fact. 
It  Is  far  more  than  a  political  issue:  it  pene- 
trates our  aocial,  economic,  and  personal  Ufe. 
Nor  is  it  simply  an  American  problem;  It 
plague*  the  entire  affluent  West.  And  If  It  la 
different  in  the  developing  countries,  that  is 
only  b«cauae  they  are  preoccupied  with  ur- 
gent difficulties  of  poverty  and  oppression 
which  we  have  largely  overcome.  Thus,  their 
politics  reflect  more  traditional  clashes  be- 
tween economic  and  social  groups.  This  la- 
sue,  more  than  any  other,  explains  the  ap- 
peal and  the  ascendancy  of  Senator  McCarthy 
and,  more  ominously,  the  attraction  of 
Oeorge  Wallace.  It  Is  now  a  source  of  enor- 
mous turbulence,  but  It  can  become  the 
cement  of  a  new  style  of  national  unity. 
The  year  1968,  with  its  monstrous  disloca- 
tions, has  forced  this  Issue  to  awareness.  The 
campaign  against  President  Johnson  was  one 
of  the  currents  that  helped  bare  the  roots 
of  public  unrest.  At  the  beginning  of  1968, 
the  country,  although  far  from  quiet,  seeme<i 
set  In  a  relatively  conventional  political  pat  - 
tern.  The  President  would  run  for  reelection 
stressing  his  domestic  accomplishments  and 
defending  the  war  in  Vietnam.  To  those  then 
In  power  and  to  expert  outside  observers, 
Senator  McCarthy's  campaign  seemed  a  triv- 
ial and  somewhat  puzzling  annoyance.  The 
Senator  himself  said  at  first  that  his  purpose 
was  only  to  give  people  a  chance  to  make  a 
"reasoned  Judgment"  about  the  war.  to  con- 
duct a  sort  of  "referendum"  on  Vietnam — 
and  ultimately  his  campaign  Illuminated 
and  reinforced  an  overwhelming  public  dis- 
content with  our  policies  In  Vietnam.  As  he 
campaigned,  however.  It  became  apparent 
that  the  public  unhapplness  far  transcended 
the  war.  If  Senator  McCarthy  had  cam- 
paigned on  that  Issue  alone.  It  Is  doubtful 
if  he  would  have  received  more  than  twenty 
per  cent  of  the  vote.  But  other  Issues  began 
to  emerge.  People  were  unhappy  about  our 
leadership,  about  the  direction  of  our  so- 
ciety, smd  about  President  Johnson  person- 
ally. They  gradually  became  engaged  and 
then  excited  by  the  possibility,  however  re- 
mote at  the  time  of  the  New  Hampshire  pri- 
mary, that  It  was  within  their  power  to  bring 
about  change.  McCarthy's  campaign  rapidly 
shifted  to  embrace  these  larger  issues,  plac- 
ing less  and  less  emphasis  on  the  war  Itself, 
In  the  final  two  days  before  the  vote  in  New 
Hampshire,  his  campaign  repeated  a  single 
radio  spot  every  half  hour  on  every  station: 
a  voice  simply  tirged,  "Think  how  you  would 
feel  to  wake  up  Wednesday  morning  to  find 
out  that  Oene  McCarthy  bad  won  the  New 
Hampshire  primary — to  find  that  New  Hamp- 
shire had  changed  the  course  of  American 
politics."  By  then,  there  was  little  doubt  that 
many  of  those  who  stopped  to  think  woxild 
quickly  realise  that  such  an  outcome  would 
delight  them. 

For  the  campaigners  had  uncovered  the 
"gut"  Issue  of  1968  In  Its  most  generalized 
and  explicit  form:  the  desire  for  change,  and 
Ita  mirror  image  of  discontent  with  the  pres- 
ent. Equally  unanticipated,  but  Inevitable  In 
retrospect,  was  the  arrival  of  students,  first 
by  the  hundreds  and  then  In  numbers  so 
largv  that  busloads  were  Intercepted  on  the 
roads  to  New  Hampshire  because  the  cam- 
paign organization  could  not  handle  them 
all.  They  came  because  they  opposed  the  war 
and  the  President,  but  they  also  came  be- 
cause they  had  an  opportunity  to  share  In 
the  political  process,  to  personally  affect  im- 
portant issues  They  participated  for  the  sake 
of  their  convictions,  but  they  also  partici- 
pated for  the  sake  of  participating. 

As  his  campaign  progressed,  McCarthy  In- 
troduced a  new  kind  of  discourse.  He  talked 
about  the  war  and  the  cities  and  many  of 
the  classic  poUtlcal  staples,  such  as  taxes  and 
inflation.  But.  in  addition,  be  said  that  the 
role  of  government  was  to  liberate  people, 
and  not  to  organise  them,  that  the  Presi- 
dency had  assumed  too  great  power,  and 
that  we  were  threatened  by  an  arrogant  and 


powerful  military  establlahment.  These  wer« 
very  abstract  Ideas  for  politics,  and  perhaps 
It  was  as  much  the  manner  and  style  of  the 
man  as  anything  else  that  conveyed  the  mes- 
sage. He  did  not  use  the  traditional  rhetotlc 
of  the  politician,  and  he  did  not  feel  com- 
pelled to  present  a  program  or  an  answer  for 
every  HI.  But  he  seemed  to  be  saying  that  our 
welfare  and  our  lives  did  not  have  to  be  at 
the  mercy  of  forces  we  did  not  understand 
and  Institutions  and  men  we  could  not  con- 
trol. In  so  doing,  he  touched  the  most  sensi- 
tive nerve  In  the  American  consciousness: 
the  individual's  desire  for  mastery  over  his 
own  life  and  environment. 

At  first,  people  talked  almoet  exclusively 
about  McCarthy's  appeal  to  the  young,  and 
today  It  seems  we  have  come  back  to  that 
misunderstanding  by  focusing  on  youthful 
protestors.  However,  much  of  McCarthy's 
support  and  most  of  his  votes  did  not  come 
from  the  young,  or  the  intellectuals,  or  the 
liberals.  His  strength  was  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  great  middle  class,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  suburban  America,  who  are — more 
than  any  other  group — our  rebels  without  a 
cause.  The  students  and  the  urban  poor  do 
have  a  cause,  or  a  multiplicity  of  causes: 
war  and  injustice  and  poverty.  It  Is  the  mid- 
dle class  whose  discontent  and  uneastneu 
lack  aim.  and  some  of  whose  members  found 
throiigh  McCarthy  a  hope  that  purpose  and 
value  could  be  restored.  Bow  different  this 
is  from  the  usual  political  dogmas.  For  these 
supp>orters  were  not  asking  to  be  promised 
better  schools  or  lower  taxes,  although  they 
want  them.  They  were  looking  for  some  way 
In  which  they  could  regain  control  of  and 
play  a  real  part  in  the  enterprises  of  society. 
It  was  this  same  nerve  that  Robert  Kennedy 
touched  In  two  other  groups — the  blacks 
and  the  F>oor  whites — when  he  talked  of  the 
need  for  community  control  and  local  p>ower. 
No  one  was  more  surprised  than  Kenned; 
himself  when  he  found  that,  next  to  peace 
In  Vietnam,  the  words  that  brought  the 
loudest  response  were  a  call  for  decentral- 
izing the  government — a  term  so  ponderous 
that  a  skilled  speechwrlter  would  use  It  only 
when  he  was  too  tired  to  think  of  any- 
thing else. 

It  would  be  bard  to  overstate  the  extent 
to  which  the  malaise  of  powerlessness  has 
eaten  Its  way  Into  our  society,  evoking  an 
aimless  unease,  frustration,  and  fury.  It  is 
probably  lease  pervasive  among  the  poor 
urban  blacks,  around  whom  so  much  of  the 
surface  debate  about  local  control  and  Black 
Power  now  revolves.  Their  grievances  are,  for 
the  most  part,  closer  to  the  classic  ills  that 
the  New  Deal  was  designed  to  solve. 

They  want  Jobs  and  decent  homes,  a  higher 
standard  of  living,  and  freedom  from  the 
welfare  bureaucracy.  If  a  beneficent  govern- 
ment were  to  provide  these  rudimentary  com- 
ponents of  the  Just  life  it  would  meet  most 
of  the  present  demands  of  the  black  com- 
munity. Of  course,  even  among  America's 
poor,  questions  of  power  are  more  Important 
than  they  were  thirty  years  ago.  For  the  poor 
of  today  are  Inevitably  caught  up  in  the 
main  currents  of  our  society  and  partake  of 
the  general  atmosphere  of  helplessness  and 
drift,  and  the  resistant  nature  of  racial  feel- 
ings is  forcing  black  Americans  toward  a  kind 
of  separatism  as  an  alternative  to  the  assim- 
ilation that  was  their  Initial  goal.  However, 
these  questions  can  be  seen  most  acutely 
among  those  who  are  neither  poor  nor 
black — the  American  middle  class,  or  the 
American  majority.  Their  psychological 
plight  is  both  worse  and  more  dangerous 
than  that  of  the  black  mlUtant  leading  a 
slum  riot.  For  he  at  least  has  a  cause  and  a 
purpose,  an  enemy,  and  comrades  In  the 
struggle.  No  such  outlets  and  no  human  oon- 
tvecOons  so  satisfying  are  available  to  th« 
man  who  lives  In  a  middle-class  suburb  or 
a  lower-income  dty  aparteient.  And  his  dls- 
contenU.  unlike  those  of  the  poor,  have  real 
political  weight. 
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It  is  Impossible  to  provide  an  accurate  and 
anlform  description  of  a  group  of  people  as 
l»rge  and  varied  as  non-poor  Americans.  For 
the  most  part,  such  an  American  commutes 
to  a  Job  that  he  may  like  or  hate  but  is  most 
probably  Indifferent  to — indifferent  not  to 
the  income  or  status  It  provides  but  to  the 
products  of  his  labor.  It  Is  the  Job  that 
counts,  not  the  refrigerators  or  vacuum  tubes 
he  produces. 

He  would  be  among  a  minority  If  he  felt 
that  his  work  made  an  improving  difference 
to  the  life  of  his  country  or  his  neighbors. 
At  home,  he  can  either  sit  amid  his  many 
purchases  or  get  back  into  his  car  and  drive 
to  visit  friends.  There  is  probably  no  place 
for  him  to  talk,  and,  almost  certainly,  no 
neighborhood  gathering  place  where  he  can 
meet  with  friends,  discuss  the  day's  events, 
and  share  in  the  satisfactions  and  concerns 
of  community.  If  he  stays  home,  he  prob- 
ably watches  television,  wishing  both  that 
he  had  something  better  to  do  and  that  he 
could  buy  the  goods  that  float  alluringly 
across  the  screen.  It  is  this  increasingly 
atomized  and  insulated  existence  that  we 
have  created  with  our  wealth.  And  If  this  Is 
the  suburban  man's  life,  how  much  less  ex- 
citing Is  that  of  his  wife.  Perhaps  she  has 
gone  to  college.  Yet  she  does  not  have  a  Job, 
nor  are  there  many  outlets  for  her  Intelli- 
gence or  her  energies.  She  Is  expected  to  stay 
home,  care  for  children,  and  shop  and  clean 
bouse,  even  though  hospitals  and  schools  and 
many  other  vital  services  are  deteriorating 
for  want  of  the  skills  she  could  provide.  What 
an  Incredible  monster  women's  education  has 
become.  We  spend  decades  instilling  the 
same  values  of  competition  and  achievement 
In  girls  as  In  boys,  even  though  we  can 
clearly  foresee  an  ultimate  collision  with  the 
socially  Imposed  responsibilities  of  housewife 
and  mother  and  with  the  mythic  compulsions 
of  lover  and  servant-helpmate.  Some  of  the 
most  ambitious  women  In  the  world  hasten 
to  confide  that  they  have  an  "Oriental" 
streak,  as  well  they  may  have.  The  society 
that  sets  up  this  clash  of  desires  provides 
neither  day-care  centers  for  children  nor  op- 
portunities for  the  use  and  development  by 
women  of  their  wasted  skills.  The  frustra- 
tions thus  generated  are  aggravated  by  the 
absence,  especially  In  our  better  suburbs,  of 
any  communal  park  or  neighborhood  center 
where  women  can  naturally  meet  and  share 
experiences. 

The  life  of  the  lower-income  urban  white 
shares  many  characteristics  with  that  of  the 
suburban  citizen.  However,  the  urban  white 
Is  also  trapped  In  a  no  man's  land  between 
black  poverty  and  what  he  sees  or  imagines 
of  middle-class  afSuence.  He  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  able  to  express  many  of  his 
wants  In  traditional  economic  terms.  How- 
ever, his  discontent  Is  fed  both  by  envy  of 
the  more  prosperotis  and  by  anger  at  the 
blacks — not  Just  because  he  fears  the  blacks 
but  also  because  their  problems,  and  not  his, 
seem  to  be  the  focus  of  national  concern. 
That  is  why  It  was  possible  for  many  mem- 
bers of  this  group  to  support  Wallace  after 
having  supported  Robert  Kennedy:  both 
men,  in  very  different  ways,  could  be  Identi- 
fied with  their  wants.  Bind  both  conveyed  a 
deeply  emotional  sympathy  with  the  Im- 
portance of  their  fears  and  their  plight. 

The  unexciting  and  envy-produclng  tone 
of  the  non-poor  citizen's  private  life  Is 
heightened  by  the  growing  remoteness  of 
puWlc  Ufe.  "nie  air  around  him  Is  poisoned, 
parkland  disappears  under  relentless  bull- 
dozers, traffic  stalls,  and  Jams,  airplanes  can- 
not land,  and  even  his  own  streets  are  un- 
safe and.  Increasingly,  streaked  with  terror. 
Tet  he  cannot  remember  having  decided  that 
these  things  should  happen,  or  even  having 
wished  them.  He  has  no  sense  that  there  is 
anything  he  can  do  to  arrest  the  tide.  He 
does  not  know  whom  to  blame.  Somehow, 
the  crucial  aspects  of  his  environment  seem 
In  the  grip  of  forces  that  are  too  huge  and 


Impersonal  to  attack.  You  cannot  vote  tbem 
out  of  office  or  shout  'them  down.  Even  the 
speeches  of  mayors  end  governors  are  filled 
with  exculpatory  claims  ttiat  the  problems 
are  too  big,  that  there  Is  not  enough  power 
or  enough  money  to  cop>e  'with  them,  and 
our  commentators  sympathlae,  readily  agree- 
ing that  this  city  or  that  state  Is  i«aUy 
ungovernable.  Even  when  a  source  of  au- 
thority can  be  identified.  It  seems  hopelessly 
detached  from  the  desires  or  actions  of  In- 
dividual citizens.  Thus,  the  citizens  of  Bos- 
ton woke  up  one  day  not  very  long  ago  to 
read  that  two  hundred  million  dollars'  worth 
of  anttmlsslle  missiles  were  scheduled  to  re- 
place hundreds  of  acres  of  nearby  woodland. 
And  who  could  say  no?  And  who  was  asked? 
More  grotesque  and  more  shattering,  we 
find  ourselves  in  a  major  war,  and  our  young 
people  shipped  off  to  battle,  without  any  for- 
mal expression  of  consent  or  support,  even 
by  the  members  of  Congress.  And  we  are 
also  aware,  in  some  dim  psychic  recess,  that 
our  President,  along  with  a  few  people  whose 
names  we  can't  remember,  can  blow  us  all 
up. 

This  powerlessness,  in  large  measure  a 
product  of  the  complexity  and  the  sheer  size 
of  modern  society,  is  a  problem  in  Itself.  It 
is  a  problem  in  the  same  way  that  lack  of 
money  or  of  useful  work  Is  a  problem.  For 
individuals  have  a  fundamental,  instinctive 
need  for  a  degree  of  personal  mastery  over 
their  lives  and  their  environment.  The  sense 
of  powerlessness  is,  moreover,  greatly  aggra- 
vated by  the  failure  of  our  institutions  and 
our  social  processes  to  respond  to  more  spe- 
cific Ills.  If  we  were  providing  good  schools. 
Inspiring  cities,  and  safe  streets,  the  degree 
of  public  discontent  would  be  far  less.  If  the 
quality  of  individual  life  were  being  steadily 
raised,  we  would  be  less  concerned  that  we 
had  little  share  in  the  process.  But  that  Is  not 
the  case.  The  desire  to  Increase  our  national 
wealth  and  distribute  It  more  broadly — a  de- 
sire that  was  idealistic  In  origin  and  welcome 
In  its  consequences — led  us  to  create  ma- 
chinery for  both  stimulating  and  regulating 
the  economy.  It  is  not  simply  that  power  was 
withdrawn  from  private  centers  and  brought 
to  Washington.  It  is  that  the  use  of  that 
power  was  Judged  in  -terms  of  economic 
growth,  which  meant  that  construction,  tech- 
nology, and  expansion  were  made  Into  self- 
sufBclent  virtues.  Build  a  better  mousetrap 
or  a  bigger  housing  development  and  you 
not  only  made  money,  you  were  a  hero  of  the 
Republic.  Added  to  this  -were  the  exigencies 
of  the  Cold  War.  which  persuaded  us  of  the 
necessity  of  a  large  standing  army.  This  was 
a  historic  decision,  constituting  the  first  Ir- 
revocable departure  from  almoet  two  centu- 
ries of  compliance  with  the  warning  of  the 
founding  fathers  that  such  a  military  force 
would  be  a  danger  to  democracy.  The  mili- 
tary-budget cutting  of  President  Truman 
marked  the  last  effort  to  return  to  the  earlier 
tradition,  and  the  farewell  speech  of  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  was  an  echo  of  those  early 
warnings.  The  half  peace  of  the  past  twenty 
years  has  made  military  forces  essential,  yet 
we  are  victims  of  some  of  the  consequences 
against  which  we  were  warned.  The  military 
establishment  has  assumed  a  life  of  Its  own, 
developing  more  weapons  and  new  ones,  often 
unrelated  to  rational  considerations  of  secu- 
rity, and,  more  subtly,  leading  pollcjrmakers 
to  look  at  diplomatic  problems  In  terms  of 
force.  After  all.  If  you  are  the  strongest  kid 
on  the  block,  any  passionate  argument  is 
lx>und  to  evoke  at  least  the  passing  thought 
that  you  could  end  It  with  a  couple  of  blows. 

Unfortunately,  the  policies  and  the  institu- 
tions we  evolved  to  make  ourselves  wealthy 
are  not  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  a  society 
m  which  lack  of  wealth  Is  not  the  problem 
either  for  the  co-untry  as  a  whole  or  for  most 
of  the  i)eople.  It  Is  not  simply  that  we  need 
new  values  but  that  our  Instlttrtlons  are  fac- 
ing demands  they  were  never  shaped  to  meet. 
A  classic  example  Is  the  federal  bousing  pro- 


grams, which  were  designed  to  stimulate  con- 
struction sJid  avoid  a  postwar  depression, 
and  which  have  failed  miserably  under  the 
pressure  of  social  demands  for  slum  clear- 
ance and  the  creation  of  livable  neighbor- 
hoods. These  programs  can  do  a  job,  but  it 
is  not  the  Job  we  now  need  done.  Moreover, 
many  of  our  institutions,  including  our  polit- 
ical parties  themselves,  are  led  by  men  who 
developed  their  Ideas  In  response  to  earlier 
demands,  and  are  therefore  unable  to  un- 
derstand or  cope  with  a  newer  set  of  prob- 
lems. The  worst  of  these  men  no  longer  care 
for  anything  except  the  power  and  Influence 
they  have  won.  and  the  best  of  them  are 
angry  because  their  beneficent  and  humane 
Intentions  are  not  appreciated.  The  occa- 
sional violence  of  their  response  to  opposition 
shows  their  unawareness  that  time  and 
change,  not  particular  individuals,  have  been 
their  remorselesB  critics. 

Asking  many  of  today's  Institutions  to  re- 
spond to  new  needs  is  a  little  like  putting 
a  man  on  a  wlndowslll  and  asking  him  to 
fly.  Not  only  was  he  not  built  for  flight  but 
if  you  keep  insisting  he's  likely  to  turn 
around  and  punch  you  in  the  nose.  When 
institutions  and  leaders  are  faced  with  de- 
mands they  barely  understand,  their  reac- 
tion Is  often  to  become  rigid  and  defensive, 
and  even  angry.  Perhajjs  the  ultimate  sym- 
bol of  this  reaction  was  the  contorted  fury 
of  Mayor  Daley  at  the  Chicago  Democratic 
Convention,  lashing  out  at  a  group  whose 
values  and  alms  were  totally  alien  to  his 
experience.  It  is  precisely  this  phenomenon 
that  led  Thomas  Jefferson  to  assert  the  ne- 
cessity of  periodic  rebellion.  It  seems  almost 
inevitable  that  the  repositories  of  power  and 
control  will  react  to  changing  circumstances 
and  a  changing  environment  by  hardening 
their  attitudes,  narrowing  the  avenues  of 
access  for  new  ideas  and  men,  and  losing 
the  flexibility  that  gave  them  their  initlsl 
glow  and  effectiveness.  What  Is  even  more 
ominous,  beliefs  that  were  once  tentative  and 
responsive  to  changes  In  circumstance  tend 
to  stiffen  into  dogma  when  confronted  by 
conceptual  challenge.  When  this  happened 
in  the  nineteen  thirties,  we  were  fortunate 
enough  to  get  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  a 
peaceful  revolution.  When  It  happened  In  the 
eighteen-flftles — a  period  like  our  own  in 
xnamy  ways — the  system  collapsed  In  civil 
war.  Unfortunately,  the  profound  nature  of 
modem  change  resembles  the  eighteen-flftles 
more  than  It  does  the  nineteen-thirtles,  and 
there  is  no  Roosevelt  in  sight 

The  same  stiffening  of  astabUshed  patterns 
invades  the  relationship  between  private  in- 
stitutions and  the  public  interest.  The  basic 
pattern  of  government  regulation  of  busi- 
ness has  haidly  changed  for  deoades,  al- 
though much  of  It  is  irrelevant,  some  U 
oppressive,  and  many  new  abuses  are  un- 
restrained. The  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  despite  its  grotesque  Inequities — 
some  of  which  are  actually  harmful  to 
wealth  and  business — appesxs  to  be  en- 
graved In  marble.  We  cannot  stop  Incredibly 
wasteful  subsidies  to  groups  like  the  ship- 
builders and  large-scale  fanners,  even  thougb 
their  political  power  has  almost  evaporated, 
while  at  the  same  time  It  Is  extraordinarily 
difficult  to  supplement  the  Income  of  more 
needy  and  numerous  groups.  No  demonology 
of  power  and  wealth  can  explain  a  rlgUUty 
that  Is  part  of  a  general  resistance  to  new 
assertions  of  what  Is  desirable  and  good. 
■When  we  understand  the  fact  that  what  now 
seems  wrong  may  once  have  been  right,  then 
we  can  understand  the  fierceness  of  the  de- 
fense. Another  exanyjle  of  this  process  In 
action  Is  the  DemocraUc  Party  Itself.  It 
has  clung  to  the  ideas  and  attitudes  that 
made  It  the  country's  leading  party,  and  its 
leaders,  once  ensconced,  have  clung  to  posi- 
tions of  control,  often  closing  the  door  be- 
hind them.  The  result  Is  that  the  governors 
of  eight  oat  of  the  ten  largest  states  are 
Republican,  and  much  of  the  vigorous  new 
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t&I«nt  In  the  Congr«8a  ts  Republican.  In- 
cre&slngly,  "new  Democrata"  are  oomlng 
from  underpopulated  states  like  Idaho,  Soutb 
Dakota,  and  Iowa,  where  they  do  not  run 
up  agalnat  rtgidlfled  Party  structurea.  More 
harmful  In  the  long  nin  la  the  shift  In 
the  loctu  of  Intellectual  debate.  It  Mems 
that  almost  all  the  Ideological  ferment  and 
the  paaelonate  claab  of  new  ideas  ootne  either 
from  the  alienated  left  or  from  the  alienated 
right.  The  once  fertile  soil  of  liberal  and 
Democratic  thought  finds  it  dlfBcult  to  pro- 
duce new  concepts  or  InflCltutlons,  and  its 
Presidential  candidate  oould  only — and  wttb 
the  best  of  intentions — point  to  the  liberal 
past  and  promise  more  and  better  of  the 
same 

This  phenomenon  Is  not  \vist  political.  In 
almost  every  aspect  of  life,  men  are  con* 
fronted  by  institutions  and  processes  that 
seem  unresponsive  to  their  needs.  There  la. 
for  example,  no  way  In  which  the  citizen  can 
even  begin  to  create  a  community — a  place 
where  he  can  both  work  and  play  In  some 
kind  of  shared  fellowship  with  neighbors. 
Our  society  Is  simply  not  equipped  to  deal 
with  such  a  demand,  and  our  political  lead- 
ers are  not  even  able  to  articulate  it,  since 
It  transcends  their  own  professional  assump- 
tions. 

Powerlessness  Is  made  more  acute  by  the 
seeming  opposite  of  rigidity— by  the  swirling 
Inconstancies  of  modem  life  We  are  like 
boats  tied  to  a  rlverbank  with  the  rapid 
waters  constantly  seething  beneath  us  while 
rope  after  rope  breaks  sway.  It  Is  now  com- 
monplace to  observe  the  weakening  of  the 
ties  of  family  and  community.  However,  It  Is 
not  merely  that  we  are  being  deprived  of 
Important  values.  These  Institutions,  and 
others,  gave  us  a  resting  spot,  an  asscclaUon 
within  which  we  could  have  some  secure 
sense  of  ova  own  value  and  place  regardless 
of  our  fate,  in  the  world  outside  In  a  more 
subtle  and  profound  way.  the  Increasing  In- 
credlbUUy  of  religious  doctrines  and  the  com- 
plexities of  science,  which  have  made  It  Im- 
possible to  understand  the  natural  world, 
have  deprived  us  of  anchors  against  the 
storm  of  events.  Even  our  physical  environ- 
ment has  betrayed  our  memories  The  other 
day.  I  drove  through  Harvard  Square,  where 
1  had  gone  to  school  ten  years  before  There 
were  new  buildings,  sftiope,  and  roads.  The 
familiar  place  of  law-school  days  had  chan^d 
beyond  recognition.  In  fact.  It  did  not  exist. 
There  was  no  place  for  the  past,  and  the 
present,  one  knew,  would  also  fade  Yet  man 
l»M  nearly  aJwmys  anchored  his  sense  of  real- 
tty,  his  sense  of  himself,  to  a  fixed  place,  amid 
familiar  landmarks  Our  world  has  become  a 
nomadic  as  the  scenery  of  owr  life  Is  con- 
stantly shifted  It  Is  small  wonder  If  we 
sometimes  feel  as  unreal  as  actors  moving 
from  part  to  part 

To  all  this  Is  added  the  torrent  of  erentsr 
wars  and  riots,  inventions  and  spaceships 
One  day  we  are  Informed  that  we  must  fear 
a  man  called  Castro,  on  the  next  day  that 
our  seenrlty  requires  the  end  of  strife  in  the 
Congo,  and  on  the  next  that  de  Oaulle  men- 
aces the  grandetir  of  otir  nation  And  we 
pass  through  all  this  tumult,  great  and  small 
seated  before  the  Inexorable  shadows  of  a 
television  set — certainly  the  greatest  psychic 
disturber  ever  created  by  man  Only  it  Is 
capable  of  producing  unrest,  fear,  and  un- 
bridled envy,  and.  at  the  same  time,  of 
numbing  us  to  the  human  reality  of  that 
which  dlatnrbs  tis. 

A  people  suffering  from  institutions  that 
cant  respond,  problems  that  are  virtually 
left  untouched,  and  the  myriad  uncertaln- 
Uea  of  their  own  private  and  public  existence 
mnvt  Inentably  riae  In  proteet.  That  Is  Just 
what  Is  happening  in  America  Frustration 
breeds  anger,  and  anger  has  increasingly  be- 
come a  feature  of  our  national  life.  Kven 
people  on  the  streets  and  In  stores  seem 
more  easily  provoked  and  more  sollao.  The 
moat  widespread  reaction  Is  a  dsmand  for 


change,  coupled  with  an  Increasing  dislike 
and  contempt  for  those  responsible  for  the 
present.  Pew  people  can  be  expected  to  have 
any  clear  Idea  of  the  direction  that  change 
should  take.  The  problems  are  too  far- 
reaching  and  profound.  So  they  look  for 
leadership.  And  precisely  at  this  point  in 
uur  history  we  lack  the  necessary  leadership. 
Por  a  while.  In  the  early  nlneteen-slxtles.  It 
seemed  as  If  President  Kennedy  were  moving 
toward  new  responses  as  the  old  dogmas  of 
the  Oold  War  and  of  New  Deal  economics 
gradually  lost  ground.  Oswald  prevented  us 
from  ever  knowing  how  far  and  in  what  direc- 
tion that  movement  would  have  continued. 
The  assassin's  bullet  unlocked  chaos,  and 
thus  his  act  became  the  most  important 
historical  event  of  our  time.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Johnson  Administration,  It 
seemed  as  If  this  barely  articulated  move- 
ment would  continue,  but  then  the  poison 
of  Vietnam  paralyzed  act  and  attitude.  Of 
course,  the  war  cannot  bear  the  reaponalbll- 
Ity  for  all  our  other  ills.  It  has  contributed 
to  them  by  draining  oIT  resources  and 
energies,  and,  most  of  all,  by  blunting  our 
sense  of  moral  purpose.  But  to  a  large  ex- 
tent It  has  only  catalyzed  an  awareness  of 
more  profound  problems  and  Intensified  a 
protest  that  reaches  far  beyond  Vietnam. 
We  can  almost  say  of  ourselves  what  Lord 
Radcllffe  said  of  the  Athens  of  Plato:  "T»iX- 
ure  abroad  had  led  to  failure  of  spirit  at 
home  and  a  democracy,  so  recently  united, 
self-confident,  and  proud  of  its  leaders,  had 
turned  to  a  rout  of  little  men  more  anxious 
to  blame  others  than  to  take  responsibility 
upon  themselves." 

There  Ls  no  more  foreboding  fact  than 
the  absence  of  leadership  that  combines  In- 
sight and  forcefulness.  A  people  Increasingly 
beset  by  restless  discontent  and  uncertainty 
need  leaders  who  can  point  out  to  them 
some  exit  from  their  malaise.  Much  of  our 
present  uneasiness  has  specific  causes  the 
war  In  Vietnam  and  racial  strife.  However, 
much  of  It  flows  from  the  deeper  causes  I 
have  discussed,  and  even  the  widespread  dis- 
content with  the  war  and  with  Negroes  and 
hippies  Is  enormously  magnified  by  broader 
dislocations.  These  objects  of  passion  serve 
as  a  necessary  focus  for  the  general  unhap- 
plness.  Just  as  a  man  troubled  by  the  gen- 
eral failure  of  his  ambitions  might  turn  on 
his  family  or  his  coworkers  or  bis  neighbor. 
The  aimless  and  chaotic  nature  of  the  present 
unrest  has  profound  political  consequencles. 
for  It  la  basically  non-Ideological;  It  doea 
not  respond  to  traditional  notions  of  right 
and  left  It  la  often  oblivious  of  the  ahlb- 
tMleths  and  dogmas  that  encrust  politicians 
who  came  to  maturity  in  an  earlier  era.  Thus. 
Eugene  McCarthy  called  for  the  recognition 
of  Red  China,  attacked  the  military  estab- 
lishment, and  promised  to  fire  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  without  causing  a  discernible  ripple 
of  adverse  reaction  In  his  moderate,  suburban 
constituency.  Still,  many  who  favored  blm 
voted  for  Richard  Nixon,  or  even  for  Oeorge 
Wallace  Even  more  dramatically,  many  of 
the  lower-Income  whites  who  voted  for  Rob- 
ert Kennedy  In  the  Indiana  primary  and 
would  have  supported  him  for  President  voted 
for  George  Wallace.  Tet  one  was  the  black 
man's  champion  and  the  other  is  his  enemy, 
and  race  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  Impor- 
tant Issue  Ln  Lake  County 

The  fact  Is  that  the  search  for  leadershl(> 
is  not  motivated  by  a  desire  to  move  to  the 
right  or  the  left,  to  the  extent  that  thoae 
terms  are  relerant  at  all  It  is  manifesting 
Itself  as  ;i  deoMuid  for  men  who  offer  a  sense 
of  direction  and  purpose,  who  appear  to 
possess  guiding  values  and  a  philosophical 
Inatsht  Into  the  nature  of  our  problems.  The 
nMjorlty  of  people  have  little  Interest  In  the 
customary  catalogue  of  programs  and  procn- 
lass  Indeed,  they  no  longer  believe  In  them. 
They  do  want  someone  who  ssMns  to  know 
why  we  are  In  trouble  and  where  we  should 
go.  This  explains  a  large  part  of  George  Wal- 
lace's   appeal     He    analyzed    Issues    with    a 


simple  clarity  and  proposed  answers  that 
were  certain.  In  this  respect,  he  was  a  leader 
The  one  overwhelming  conrensus  Is  in  re^ 
jectlon  of  the  present,  and  that  was  the  de- 
cisive asset  of  Mr  Nixon's  candidacy  In  fact, 
many  people  are  prepared  to  rebel  against 
the  entire  system  that  has  brought  us  to  our 
present  state  of  affairs.  Part  of  McCarthy's 
ippeal  and  much  of  Wallace's  lay  in  the  fact 
that  these  men  appeared  to  stand  outside  the 
system.  They  did  not  talk  In  the  Increasingly 
hollow  and  banal  rhetoric  of  most  poUOclaas 
They  spoke  with  candor,  discussed  new  U- 
sues.  offered  fresh  approaches.  In  different 
ways,  each  of  them  defied  the  traditional 
nsrty  structure.  Ignored  the  customary  po- 
litical rites,  and  Incurred  the  hostility  of 
party  regulars.  In  McCarthys  case,  his  man- 
ner and  language,  although  often  abstract 
conveyed  a  hope  of  beneficUl  change  Robert 
Kennedy's  strength  also  derived  not  from  his 
specific  programs  but  from  his  manner 
which  radiated  a  passionate  commitment  to 
change  Por  the  United  SUtes  U  prepared 
to  move,  and  rather  rapidly,  either  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left.  Or,  in  terms  better  suited 
to  our  time.  It  is  prepared  to  move  either 
toward  repression  or  toward  liberation  Trag- 
ically, both  the  leaders  who  promised  most 
forcefuUy  to  take  us  toward  Uberatlon  were 
removed — one  by  a  bullet  and  the  other  by 
the  Democratic  Party.  Now  the  President- 
elect, unless  he  Is  to  prove  only  a  transitional 
figure.  wlU  be  compelled  to  Initiate  a  process 
of  serloxis  change. 

This  Is  because  you  cannot  simply  soothe 
the  discontent  of  today  with  traditional  rem- 
edies. It  la  not  only  that  many  problems— 
the  black  ghettos,  for  example — will  require 
Immense  efforts  toward  solution  but  that  the 
forces  that  disrupt  the  mental  peace  of  the 
more  affluent  have  deep  roots  In  our  institu- 
tional structure  and  our  historical  clrcum- 
sUnces.  Race  and  Vietnam  contribute,  but 
we  see  a  similar  unrest  all  across  the  affluent 
West,  In  countries  neither  at  war  nor  in  the 
midst  of  racial  conflict.  In  outlining  some  of 
the  more  subtle  causes,  I  compared  our  pres- 
ent conditions  to  that  of  the  eighteen-Qftiss. 
The  United  States  was  then  turning  away 
from  expansionist  goals  and  responsibilities: 
the  conquest  of  the  continent  was  complete 
and,  for  almost  the  first  time  In  our  history, 
we  had  no  significant  external  ambitions  or 
threats.  In  our  time,  we  are  similarly  turning 
away  from  Cold  War  globallsm,  and  If  we 
are  lucky.  Vietnam  may  prove  the  last,  con- 
vulsive gasp  of  that  policy.  In  any  event,  we 
are  now  looking  to  ourselves  more  intently 
than  before.  Par  more  Important  In  the  elgh- 
teen-flfties  was  that,  imdarlylng  all  the  crises 
and  the  violent  turmoil,  a  new  industrial 
age  was  making  its  glacial  advance  on  the 
values  of  an  earUer  period,  uprooting  fixed 
ways  of  life,  traditional  institutions,  and 
customary  expectations.  America  was  never 
to  be  the  same  again — a  change  that  was 
not  caused  by  the  Civil  War  but,  rather,  was 
undoubtedly  productive  of  the  rigidity  of 
leadership  and  the  human  uncertainty  that 
led  to  that  war.  In  our  time,  also,  a  new  type 
of  society  Is  tearing  Into  the  now  settled 
patterns  of  the  industrial  age.  It  has  not 
been  given  a  name,  for  that  Is  the  historian's 
Job.  Howevar,  economic  and  population 
growth  and  whanging  technology  and  beliefs 
are  oraatlng  a  different  kind  of  world,  whether 
It  Is  called  the  computer  age,  the  atomic 
age,  the  media  age,  or  simply  the  post-indus- 
trial age.  This  is  a  dislocation  of  a  kind  that 
Is  common  to  all  periods  of  history  but  that 
happens  only  at  long  Intervals  In  the  life  cf 
a  particular  society. 

It  Is  rhetorical  cllchA  to  podnt  out  that 
our  world  has  grown  small.  That  Is  obviously 
true  In  a  technical  sense  We  can  travel  rap- 
idly and  communicate  Instantly.  It  Is  also 
trie  In  terms  of  the  concerns  of  forstgn 
policy,  although  much  of  our  feeling  that 
we  must  necessarily  be  affected  by  eventt 
in  erery  comer  of  every  continent  Is  surely 
a  product  of  the  simple  fact  that  we  know 
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vtiat  Ls  happening  there,  rather  than  of 
sny  Ideological  preconception  or  any  con- 
crete national  Interest.  Yet  for  the  Individual 
the  omwalte  Is  true.  Our  world  is  too  big — too 
crowded,  too  abstract,  too  remote.  Every- 
where we  go,  the  crowd  of  strangers  goes  with 
us,  clogging  our  streets  and  our  parks.  Cities 
spread,  computers  perform  their  mysteries, 
world  leaders  cast  their  shadows  and  disap- 
pear. The  comforting  walls  that  set  off  a 
Ijost  of  little  worlds  have  been  broken  open, 
exposing  to  us  a  llmltlees  and  kaleidoscopic 
vista — one  that  is  reflected  In  our  fragmen- 
tary and  borderless  art  and  in  the  world  of 
drugs.  How  many  of  us  in  turning  Inward 
to  esc^M  or  make  sense  of  a  turbulent  en- 
vironment simply  recreate  external  disorder. 
almost  as  if  our  time  were  now  beyond  in- 
tellectual grasp?  That  feeling  In  Itself  con- 
tributes to  powerlessness.  Por  understand- 
ing Is  a  form  of  control,  if  often  illusory, 
and  when  we  cannot  understand  how  things 
work  or  why  they  happen — whether  laws  of 
nature  or  the  television  pictures  that  are 
corrupting  us — we  feel  helpless.  Perhaps  one 
can  no  longer  understand  the  world — only 
experience  It.  If  that  Is  true  politics  can 
offer  no  real  answer.  And  we  must  also  face 
the  possibility  that  there  are  too  many  peo- 
ple— that  only  through  organization,  and  Its 
counterpart,  coercion,  can  we  maintain  civi- 
lized order  among  so  vast  a  throng. 

Such  philosophical  reflections,  however,  are 
Irrelevant  to  politics,  which  must  assume  that 
problems  can  be  dealt  with,  and  also,  In  our 
own  national  context,  that  individual  liberty 
can  be  maintained.  If  the  forces  feeding  dis- 
content are  as  profound  and  powerful  as  I 
have  suggested,  then  political  thinking  and, 
ultimately,  national  policy  must  move  toward 
an  entirely  new  dimension.  The  last  time  the 
American  establishment  thought  seriously 
about  national  goals  was  during  the  late 
Elsenhower  and  early  Kennedy  years.  The 
formulations  from  this  period  of  the  more 
enlightened  and  liberal  politicians  are  al- 
ready out  of  date.  A  strong  domestic  defense 
establishment,  economic  growth,  NATO,  and 
•o  on,  though  they  are  still  with  us,  barely 
touch  the  principal  sources  of  our  dissatis- 
faction Other  goals  of  that  x-ery  recent 
time — such  as  the  frantic  desire  to  measure 
every  national  program,  from  education  to 
overseas  propaganda,  Ln  terms  of  competi- 
tion with  the  Russians — are  now  Irrelevant, 
and  some  are  forgotten.  Yet  almost  all  our 
political  leaders  seem  rooted  In  the  old 
rhetoric,  even  If  It  Is  clothed  in  new  facts 
and  circumstances,  and  thus  have  lost  their 
hold  on  the  popular  sensibilities 

The  material  out  of  which  relevant  na- 
tional objectives  can  be  shaped  Is  at  hand  in 
the  work  of  some  social  critics  and  a  few 
economists,  and  even  in  the  insights  of  a  few 
of  the  more  sensitive  politicians.  In  the  proc- 
ess, we  must  focus  not  only  on  solving  "prob- 
lems" as  deflned  in  the  usual  sense — educa- 
tion, pollution,  and  the  rest — but  also  on 
the  tcays  In  which  we  solve  them.  This  Ls  a 
familiar  Idea  within  a  democratic  tradition 
that  has,  for  example,  valued  many  indi- 
vidual Ubertles  above  the  alluring.  If  often 
illosory,  efficiency  of  coercive  techniques. 

We  have  always  placed  certain  abstract 
values — those  which  cannot  be  measured  or 
weighed — above  economic,  logical,  or  physi- 
cally tangible  goals.  Confronted  with  the 
overwhelming  and  uncertain  complexities  of 
modern  life,  and  informed  by  a  greatly  in- 
creased awareness  of  our  limited  ability  to 
predict  or  control  the  forces  loosed  by  our 
obseaslve  Industry  and  Invention,  vi  >  must 
add  to  the  list  of  such  values.  They  have  tra- 
ditionally Included  not  only  the  rights  men- 
tioned in  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  allied  clvU 
liberties  but  equality  of  opportunity,  the 
freedom  to  develop  Individual  talent,  and, 
more  recenUy,  freedom  from  starvation  and 
deeututlon.  And  all  these.  Imperfectly  real- 
ised though  they  may  be,  still  exert  a  pow- 
wfui   hold   on   our   national    thinking    and 


shape  our  poUtlcal  rhetoric  and  policy.  I 
have  no  wish  to  coin  a  new  set  of  slogans, 
but  certainly  the  Individual  mtist  also  have 
the  freedom  to  share  in  thoae  public  deci- 
sions which  affect  his  private  life  beyond 
merely  casting  a  vote  in  periodic  elections. 
This  does  not  mean  a  plebiscite  on  every 
problem  but,  rather,  a  distinct  prejudice  In 
favor  A  community  and  neighborhood  con- 
trol. We  should  also  be  guided  by  a  desire 
to  preserve  freedom  from  isolation,  which 
means,  at  least,  that  environmental  deci- 
sions should  be  shaped  to  re-create  the  pos- 
sibilities of  community  and  neighborhood 
life.  It  Is  equally  Important  that  the  Indi- 
vidual be  given  freedom  to  participate  In 
the  Important  enterprises  of  our  society, 
from  working  In  the  underdeveloped  world 
to  Improving  the  life  of  the  ghettos.  If 
cltlBons  are  to  find  a  purpose  beyond  their 
daily  lives.  It  will  come  from  having  a  per- 
sonal share  In  Important  public  causes,  and 
the  causes  must  be  large  and  worthy  enough 
to  tap  moral  will  and  energy.  Only  In  this 
way  can  we  combat  the  increasing  Isolation 
ar.-'  remoteness  that  are  eroding  the  moral 
drive  of  our  society. 

Much  of  this  resolves  itself  Into  a  widening 
of  one  of  the  oldest  staples  of  political  lan- 
guage: freedom  of  choice.  Por  all  the  talk 
about  our  permissive  society,  that  freedom 
has  steadily  narrowed.  In  fact,  much  of  the 
release  of  Inhibitions  on  private  behavior  is 
surely  a  reaction  to  the  confinements  im- 
posed by  our  ideology  and  social  structure. 
(Successful  revolutions  tend  to  be  puri- 
tanical.) When  a  young  man  sees  no  alter- 
native to  spending  his  youth  in  a  classroom 
and  his  mainhood  in  a  n>odem  suburb,  he 
may  want  to  assert  himself  by  growing  a 
beard.  Conversely,  the  students  who  turned 
out  to  work  for  McCarthy  cut  their  hair  and 
shaved  not  because  of  adult  dictates  but 
through  self-organization  and  self-dlscl- 
pllne.  They  were  involved  In  something  more 
Important  than  this  kind  of  assertion.  These 
are  trivial  things,  but  they  are  tokens  of  the 
fact  that  much  frantic  liberation  of  private 
behavior  is  a  futile  effort  to  alter  or  escape 
the  hardening  mold  that  envelops  social 
man.  We  virtually  demand,  for  example,  that 
a  young  man  go  to  college,  and  beyond,  if 
he  Is  to  have  a  job  that  uses  his  abilities. 
At  one  time,  a  boy  could  go  to  sea  or  go  West 
or  start  working  in  a  factory  and  still  aspire 
to  success  In  a  wide  range  of  demanding 
tasks.  The  fact  is  that  a  lot  of  young  men 
would  develop  more  fully  outside  the  reg- 
ular educational  system.  The  answer  is  not 
simply  providing  more  and  better  schools  but 
making  alternative  institutions,  training, 
and  experience  available,  and  making  them 
acceptable  to  those  who  guard  the  gates  to 
achievement.  Similarly,  by  huddling  Indus- 
try, commerce,  and  even  Intellectual  life 
together  in  great  urban  areas  we  have  seri- 
ously limited  the  kinds  of  places  In  which  a 
man  can  live.  Much  of  this  is  a  product  of 
the  obsessive  urge  toward  system  ..nd  order 
and  of  the  fact  that  as  systems  grow  larger 
they  swiftly  outpace  the  individual  Imag- 
ination or  Intelligence  and  assume  a  con- 
forming life  of  their  own.  It  is  almost  as  If 
our  society  were  afflicted  with  some  kind  of 
compulsive  neatness,  which  It  equated  with 
efficiency  or  high  purpoee. 

The  fact  Is  that  organizational  neatness 
and  central  control  not  only  limit  human 
.scope  but  are  often  Inefficient.  Government 
programs  break  down  or  prove  Inadequate 
not  merely  because  they  are  badly  conceived 
but  because  the  problems  they  seek  to  deal 
with  are  far  too  large  for  the  limited  abil- 
ities of  a  few  administrators.  Even  a  genius 
phllosopher-klng  equipped  by  I.B.M.  could 
not  hope  to  deal  with  the  varied  complexities 
of  dozens  of  American  cities.  Central  direc- 
tion is  Inefficient  In  a  more  profound  way, 
too.  Given  human  nature  in  the  context  of 
our  society,  such  oppressive  structures  are 
bound  to  breed  discontent.  This  discontent 


necessarily  Impairs  our  ability  to  solve  prob- 
lems and  maintain  traditional  values.  Rest- 
less and  unhappy  people  cannot  easily  be 
persuaded  to  Join  In  enterprises  of  hl^  pur- 
pose, especially  those  involving  sacrlflce. 

Unless  we  are  to  move  toward  repression, 
the  political  platform  of  the  future  must 
contain  words  still  alien  to  serious  public 
dialogue — words  such  as  "community," 
"power,"  and  "purpose."  This  does  not  mean 
we  will  no  longer  worry  about  matters  like 
economic  policy  and  defense.  Por  large  ele- 
ments of  our  population,  economic  ques- 
tions are  still  critical,  althougn  they  are  In- 
creasingly fused  with  other  desires.  However, 
since  poverty  or  a  low  standard  of  living  la 
not  the  root  of  much  of  our  unhappiness. 
wealth  and  Its  distribution  do  not  point 
the  way  toward  a  solution.  Words  like  "com- 
munity," "power,"  and  "purpose"  seem 
rather  abstract  and  vague,  but  then  so  do 
more  traditional  goals,  such  as  "liberty"  and 
"opportunity."  And,  like  these  more  familiar 
terms,  they  can  be  given  concrete  content, 
yielding  specific  and  tangible  programs.  Ef- 
fective government  action  toward  these  ends 
will  respond  tc.  the  demands  of  the  subject 
matter,  and  no:  to  any  master  plan  for  their 
attainment.  Just  as  devotion  to  liberty  does 
not  tell  you  what  kind  of  speech  can  be  re- 
stricted or  whether  the  State  Department 
can  limit  travel  to  Cuba.  Without  .rylng  to 
anticipate  a  report  by  a  future  Presidential 
task  force,  I  would  like  to  discuiss  some 
specific  examples,  simply  to  show  that  they 
do  exist. 

Many  of  the  programs  designed  to  re-cre- 
ate community  will  concern  the  physical  en- 
vironment, although  the  power  to  act  as  a 
community  and  the  consequent  sense  of 
shared  purpose  are  also  critical.  This  will 
require  that  we  concentrate  not  on  the  quan- 
tity of  construction  but  on  assembling  the 
components  of  daily  living  within  an  area 
that  a  man  can  comprehend  and  easily  tra- 
verse. Along  with  housing  should  go  hospi- 
tals and  government  services,  recreation  and 
meeting  centers,  parks,  and,  to  the  extent 
that  this  IB  possible,  places  of  work.  This  does 
not  mean  breaking  up  our  cities  but  restor- 
ing the  concept  of  nelgjjborhood  under  mod- 
ern conditions — a  place"where  a  man  can  live 
with  other  men. 

Some  of  this  is  happening  by  Itself  under 
pressures  of  growth,  as  shopping  centers 
move  to  the  suburbs  and  industry  seeks  sites 
outside  the  city.  This  beginning  can  prolif- 
erate and  expand  through  programs  ranging 
from  tax  incentives  for  businesses  resettling 
in  residential  areas  to  the  construction  of 
new  satellite  cities.  Much  can  be  done,  for 
example,  simply  by  changing  and  enforcing 
zoning  ordinances,  building  codes,  and  tax 
laws,  without  a  cent  of  public  expedlture. 
There  Is  a  lot  more  to  community  than  this. 
Its  roots  go  Into  the  powerful  cementing 
emotions  of  pride,  belonging,  friendship,  and 
shared  concern,  yet  these.  In  turn,  depend 
on  the  physical  jposslblUtles.  Not  only  is  It 
within  our  power  to  create  thoee  possibilities 
but  It  Is  probably  a  more  practical  course 
than  our  present  tin  thinking  and  hopelessly 
scattered  mixture  of  government  programs 
and  private  enterprlae. 

Increasing  the  Individual's  power  over  the 
conditions  of  his  life  Involves  the  blended 
methods  of  transferring  authority,  creating 
It  where  It  does  not  exist,  and  lessening  the 
coercive  weight  of  the  state.  At  other  times, 
I  have  discussed  the  need  for  decentralizing 
the  operations  of  government — allowing 
communities,  private  groups,  cities,  and 
states  to  make  public  decisions  that  are  now 
vested  in  the  central  government.  Although 
the  Constitution  contains  a  prescriptive  man- 
date for  a  federal  system,  the  actual  dis- 
tribution of  authority  and  responsibility  has 
been  worked  out  over  two  centuries  and  is 
constantly  changing.  Today,  for  example,  the 
federal  government  exerts  a  power  over  the 
economy  that  would  have  been  Inconceiv- 
ably only  a  few  decades  ago.  Decentrallza- 
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Uon  la  ftnottaer  ramodeUing  of  th«  fader*! 
•y»t«m.  and  to  adUeve  it  will  require  a  pa- 
tient pragmatlatn  Tbe  state  may  be  the  logi- 
cal unit  for  dealing  with  rtTW  pollotlon.  the 
metropolitan  area  for  tranaportatlon  pro- 
granu,  the  neighborhood  for  schools  and 
eren  poet  ofllces.  The  general  guide  shonld  be 
to  trantfer  power  to  the  tmallewt  unit  con- 
sistent with  the  $eaU  of  the  problem 

Many  conservatives  have  welcomed  the  Idea 
of  decentralization,  hearing  in  it  comforting 
echoes  of  old  battle  cries  about  states'  rights. 
They  are  mistaken,  for  deeentrallaatlon.  if  it 
Is  to  work.  wUl  require  even  larger  public  pro- 
grams and  even  more  money  for  public  needs. 
Otherwise,  the  momentum  on  which  local 
Interest  and  Involvement  depend  wUl  be 
lost.  Nor  does  decentralisation  mean  the  ab- 
sence of  rigorous  national  standards  for 
the  use  of  national  revenues. 

Pot  example,  money  given  for  education 
must  m  fact  be  used  for  education  open  to 
all.  Such  standards  are  necessary  to  protect 
citizens  against  unresponsive  government, 
and  local  government  against  the  presaures 
of  private  interests.  Of  course,  even  with 
decentralization,  most  people  will  not  actu- 
aUy  make  decisions.  StlU.  thoee  who  do  make 
them  will  be  within  reach  of  their  fellow- 
residents  of  the  community,  and  thus  will 
be  far  more  familiar  and  readily  accessible 
than  federal  officials.  This,  in  Itaelf.  will  yield 
at  least  the  potential  of  influence  and  effec- 
tive protest,  which  may  be  as  cloae  as  we 
can  come  to  the  Ideal  of  the  town  meeting. 
Power  Is  conferred  in  other  ways:  by  a 
government  that  feels  compelled  to  explain 
Its  policies  and  Intentions  with  candor,  that 
seeks  the  counsel  of  Informed  private  groups 
and  citizens,  and  that  adheres  to  an  honor- 
able observance  of  the  separation  of  powers. 
It  wUl  also  be  yielded  by  increased  citizen 
control  over  the  private  institutions  and 
processes  that  often  determine  the  quality  of 
our  private  lives.  It  la  Incredible,  for  exam- 
ple, that  private  builders,  acting  out  of  purely 
economic  considerations,  should  be  allowed 
to  determine  the  shape  of  our  urban  en- 
vironment— that  Individuals  unresponsive  to 
the  public  will  should  decide  how  the  public 
win  live.  In  addition,  the  expanding  machin- 
ery of  secret  police.  Investigation,  bugging 
and  wiretapping  must  be  halted  and  dis- 
mantled. Pear  and  suspicion  are  the  most 
paralyzing  agents  of  all.  and  the  most  likely 
to  provoke  unreat. 

The  use  of  power  Is  also  an  expression  of 
purpose.  All  acts  have  their  Intention.  But 
you  can  share  In  purpose  without  sharing 
in  power.  As  a  member  of  a  society,  the  In- 
dividual's pride  and  sense  of  well-being  are 
Inevitably  enhanced  or  diminished  by  the 
purpose  or  his  nation— what  It  stands  for 
and  where  It  Is  going.  If  money  and  poww, 
self-indulgence  and  self-protection  are  the 
goals  of  our  society,  they  wlU  become  the 
goals  of  Its  citizens,  with  damaging  conse- 
quences Nothing  would  do  more  for  our 
national  health  than  a  feeling  that  we  were 
engaged  in  enterprises  touched  with  gome 
kind  of  nohuity  and  gradeur.  It  U  this  feeling 
that  enriches  the  life  of  social  man.  Even 
the  most  pessimistic  and  critical  Uterature 
written  In  other  countries  during  their  peri- 
ods of  greatness  Is  Infused  with  a  sense  of 
pclde  In  the  naUon,  despite  doubts  about, 
or  even  Herce  opposition  to.  its  contemporary 

This  aeosa  of  a  nobis  destiny  infused  our 
country  from  the  beginning,  and  In  terms 
of  our  potential  not  only  as  a  home  for  free- 
dom and  opportunity  but  as  a  guiding  force 
m  world  affairs  Jefferson  looked  upon  the 
United  States  as  an  example  that  would  un- 
dermine deepoUsm  and  monarchy;  acnne  of 
our  other  early  leaders  took  a  more  direct 
hAnd  by  helping  South  American  revolu- 
tionaries. This  doss  not  mean  w«  must  suc- 
cumb to  the  naive  belief  that  it  U  possible 
to  create  a  Great  Society  or  a  New  De^- 
stfi»  dsmociacy  among  the  varlsd  cultures 
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of  the  world,  or  that  we  should  actively  In- 
tervene to  impoae  values  bred  of  the  Ameri- 
can experience. 

However,  our  wealth  and  military  power 
give  us  an  unavoidable  weight  in  world  af- 
fairs. Therefore.  It  Is  unnecessary  to  decide 
the  critical  questions  surrounding  the  wis- 
dom of  Intervention  in  order  to  recognize 
that  mtr  acts  are  important  to  others  Por 
example,  when  a  military  dloUtorshlp  takes 
over  In  an  allied  country,  we  can  recoglnze 
It  or  not.  suspend  aid  or  continue  it.  con- 
tinue preferential  trading  or  Interrupt  it. 
There  1«  no  way  to  avoid  decision,  since  fail- 
ure to  act  will  have  its  own  meaning  The 
Issue  Is  whether  we  base  our  policies  on  un- 
thinking reflex  and  an  Immediate  mixture 
of  attitudes  and  interests  or  whether  our 
acts  are  consistent  with  a  long-range  pur- 
poee.  We  may  decide  to  adopt  a  lees  active 
and  ambitious  foreign  policy,  but  we  cannot 
do  without  any  policy  at  all.  And  a  foreign 
poUcy  actively  devoted  to  social  Justtce.  m- 
creased  liberty,  and  the  institutionalization 
ot  peace  on  a  worldwide  scale  can  enlist  the 
best  Impulse*  of  the  American  people. 

Such  a  policy  often  collides  with  the  think- 
ing of  global  "realists."  who  led  us  Into 
Santo  Domingo  and  Vietnam:  who  faUed  to 
maintain  a  constructive  common  purpose 
among  the  Atlantic  nations  while  contriving 
such  monstrosities  as  the  Multilateral  Poroe: 
who  allowed  the  United  Nations  to  become 
trivialized;  who  supported  Batista  and  ended 
up  with  Castro;  and  who  have  been  unable 
to  bring  about  the  control  ot  nuclear  arms, 
which  Is  clearly  in  the  Interests  of  both  great 
powers.  In  fact,  •realistic"  policy  now  seems 
to  have  become  no  policy  at  all.  aside  from 
maintaining  the  territorial  status  quo  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  China,  and  hoping 
that  Israel  will  survive.  It  Is  a  policy  virtually 
without  long-range  goals  or  any  clear  per- 
ception of  the  social  and  political  forces  at 
work  on  other  continents,  and — what  la  more 
dangerous — without  any  guiding  concept  o* 
the  kind  of  world  community  in  which  we 
will  be  safest  and  most  comfortable.  This  is 
the  ultimate  romanticism  of  the  ostrich. 

Without  elaborating  particular  issues,  and 
while  recognizing  the  need  for  protection 
against  force,  we  can  assert  that  the  most 
powarful  global  social  torxye  Is  the  drive  for 
recognition  and  fulflUment  of  popular  needs 
and  desires  This  Is  a  force  fully  oonalstent 
with  our  national  values,  and.  therefore,  one 
that  we  should  sut>port.  This  Is  what  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  was  trying  to  accomplish 
when,  for  example,  he  refused  recognition  to 
mlltlarv  takeovers  In  Peru  and  Honduras.  It 
was  believed  not  that  our  disapproval  would 
change  governments  but  that  it  would 
strengthen  forces  that,  in  the  long  run. 
might  build  a  stronger  and  more  congenial 
hemispheric  community. 

This  policy  was  later  dropped  In  favor  of 
dealing  with  the  fact"  of  mlUtary  rule, 
which  meant  Ignoring  the  first  principle  of 
good  politics:  Dont  spend  yourself  on  those 
who  have  nowhere  else  to  go.  We  elected  to 
play  It  safe  even  though  we  were  already  safe. 
This  change  in  policy  helps  Illuminate  the 
truth  that  the  basic  obstacle  to  a  foreign 
policy  shaped  by  long-range  purposes  and 
resting  on  national  values  Is  not  malevolence 
or  a  hidden  Imperialism  but  timidity  or  lack 
of  oonfldenoe.  It  Is  far  easier  to  move  from 
crisis  to  crisis  than  to  act  when  events  do 
not  demand  action.  Por  decision  and  action 
create  responsibility,  and  only  men  with  some 
confidence  in  their  own  perception  and  judg- 
ment are  willing  to  take  such  responsibility 
Because  our  professional  foreign-policy 
structure  has  been  designed  to  discourage, 
and  even  to  punish,  those  who  disrupt  the 
Illusion  of  tranquility,  only  a  President  can 
compiel  a  different  ootirse. 

Tet  such  Inaction  Is  fraught  with  danger, 
liiany  of  our  recent  crises  can  be  traced  to  a 
failure  of  consistent  purpose  during  periods 
of  relative  calm.  By  allowing  our  relations 


with  Arab  leaders  to  deteriorate,  we  forfeited 
whatever  influence  we  might  have  had  to 
prevent  war  In  the  Middle  East.  In  Santo 
Dotmngo.  we  failed  in  our  responsibility  to 
help  Improve  the  economic  and  social  wel- 
fare of  a  people  whoee  dictator  we  had  help««i 
remove  And  If  the  siren  announcing  Arma- 
geddon ever  sounds.  It  will  probably  inter- 
rupt some  official  as  he  explains  to  a  crowded 
room  why  an  arms-control  agreement  is  too 
risky  this  year. 

A  foreign  policy  founded  on  traditional 
American  values  not  only  is  wise  but  is  es- 
sential to  our  domestic  well-being,  since 
shared  purpose  Is  the  only  enduring  cement 
of  national  unity.  In  It  lies  our  only  hope  of 
finding  a  moral  equivalent  of  war — or.  In  this 
case,  a  partial  alternative  to  domestic  unrest 
and  division.  Of  course,  there  is  much  within 
our  own  borders  to  capture  the  imagination 
and  inspire  worthy  effort,  but  only  for  some, 
and.  even  then,  probably  not  on  a  sufficiently 
large  or  lasting  scale.  We  are  so  significant 
a  nation  that  the  nature  of  our  role  in  world 
affairs  must  pervade  every  man's  senae  of 
himself  as  a  citizen  John  Kennedy's  appeals 
to  greatness  and  sacrifice  evoked  so  strong  a 
response  not  because  they  were  expressions 
of  a  self -deceptive  Idealism  but  because  they 
led  toward  the  only  realistic  path  for  main- 
taining Individual  pride. 

There  are.  of  course,  grave  problems  that 
do  not  fit  easUy  Into  the  rubric  of  power  and 
purpose.  One  can  add  little  to  the  intermin- 
able discussion  of  the  race  problem  except 
to  observe  that  politically  there  U  no  black 
problem  at  all — only  a  white  problem  We 
can  easily  command  the  resources  to  meet 
the  Immediate  needs  and  demands  of  black 
Americans.  But  we  cannot  do  this  until  white 
Americans  are  persuaded  of  their  responsi- 
bility to  act  That  will  require  more  than 
public  education  and  Presidential  speeches 
Unless  we  move  to  remedy  the  affilctlons 
and  grievances  of  white  Amertcans,  they  will 
never  consent  to  a  concentrated  effort  In  the 
ghettos.  This  Is  particularly  true  of  the 
lower-Income  whites,  who  feel  trapped  in  a 
relatively  shabby  material  existence  and  a 
scorned  social  position.  (A  Chicago  policeman 
said,  pointing  to  the  hippies  in  Orant  Park, 
"I  had  to  work  for  a  living,  and  so  did  my 
mother,  and  look  at  thoee  kids  They  do 
nothing  and  they  got  an  education"  Then 
he  Joined  the  charge.)  It  Is  Uttle  wonder 
that  this  group  turns  its  wrath  Impartially 
on  Negroes  and  college  students— a  perfect 
combination  for  the  Wallace  appeal  Its 
members  feel  scorned  by  the  upper  middle 
class,  and.  at  the  same  time  they  are  deeply 
envious.  Meanwhile,  the  Negro  is  a  constant 
object  of  national  discussion  and  attention, 
and  a  recipient  of  special  programs.  Racial 
feelings  are  very  resistant,  but  many  obsta- 
cles would  fall  before  a  national  policy  di- 
rected at  enriching  the  life  of  all  citizens. 
Without  it,  the  barriers  will  continue  to 
rise. 

Another  problMn  specific  to  our  age  Is  the 
Incursion  of  a  large  military  establishment 
into  public  life.  This  Is  not  because  generals 
are  especially  power-hungry  or  malevolent 
but  because  sloe  and  Importance,  especially 
when  they  are  touched  with  permanence, 
necosaaniy  bring  power  Public  men  from 
Jefferson  to  Elsenhower  have  warned  us  about 
the  perils  of  a  large  standing  military.  And 
now  we  have  one.  Nothing  better  lllxmilnates 
the  hazards  of  the  systematic  and  efficient 
mind  than  the  experience  of  the  last  several 
years.  Robert  McNamara  not  only  enlarged 
our  armed  forces  but  rationalized  them  Over 
the  resistance  of  officers  with  little  Imagina- 
tion, he  unified  the  operations  of  the  ssrvloes, 
eliminated  many  old  rivalries,  and  Instituted 
the  deceptive  techniques  of  modem  com- 
puter management.  As  a  result,  the  military 
has  more  loflueooe  on  public  policy  than 
ever  before  In  our  history. 

The  power  that  was  once  held  in  chetA  by 
rivalries  and  folk  wisdom  Is  now  exerted  as 
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a  single,  fused  force  on  the  civilian  economy 
and  its  decisionmakers.  ludependent-mlnded 
and  free-wheeling  officers  were  moved  Into 
the  background,  lest  they  publicly  challenge 
civilian  leaders.  The  result  was  a  group  of 
Umlted  and  conforming  men  at  the  top  who 
could  envisage  no  solution  to  any  problem 
other  than  the  accretion  and  use  of  military 
strength.  The  trouble  with  yes-men  Is  that 
they  are  likely  to  say  yes  to  anything.  The 
trouble  with  limited  men  is  that  they  are 
likely  to  lack  the  imagination  to  see  their 
limitations,  or  even  to  disbelieve  their  com- 
puters. 

And  this  Is  the  first  group  of  generals  to 
come  to  leaderslhp  during  our  reign  as  a 
great  military  power.  The  Eisenhowers  and 
tfacArthurs  and  Rldgeways.  in  their  early 
days,  always  had  to  contend  with  severely 
limited  resources,  and  therefore  had  to  con- 
sider what  they  could  do  only  with  allies  and 
what  they  could  not  do  at  all.  The  new  group 
is  accustomed  to  ever-Increasing  largesse  and 
to  having  the  power  to  bring  about  unlimited 
destruction  at  the  touch  of  a  button.  The 
monstrous  system  created  during  the  Mc- 
Namara regime  now  has  a  life  of  Its  own. 
Civilians  will  make  the  ultimate  policy  Judg- 
ments, but  the  sheer  size  and  momentum  of 
our  mlUtary  structure,  the  enormous  invest- 
ment It  represents,  and  the  needs  of  the 
Industries  dependent  on  It  Inevitably  affect 
national  decisions.  Thus,  we  continue  to  build 
new  weapons  and  new  systems  constructed 
on  the  basis  of  the  most  rational  consider- 
ations of  cost  efficiency  but  without  any  ra- 
tional relationship  to  national  security. 

Even  McNamara  himself  was  finally 
trapped  when  he  was  compelled,  against  his 
own  judgment,  to  go  ahead  with  an  anti- 
balllstlc-mlsslle  system,  Tet  the  "Whiz  Kids" 
laid  the  groundwork.  Moreover,  the  very  Im- 
portance of  our  military  machine  means  that 
^nerals  no  longer  sit  outside  the  door  of 
our  highest  council  ready  to  respond  to  tech- 
nical questions.  Rather,  they  share  In  policy 
discussions  for  which  they  have  no  qualifica- 
tion or  experience.  In  doing  so,  they  breach 
the  oldest  and  most  rigorous  ethic  of  the 
American  soldier.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
advised  that  the  Bay  of  Pigs  might  work, 
even  though  any  hope  of  success  obviously 
depended  on  the  degree  of  political  unrest 
TithiD  Cuba.  More  disastrously,  we  depended 
heavily  on  military  men  to  tell  us  what  It 
might  take  to  "win"  In  Vietnam,  though  suci 
calculations  should  have  been  based  op 
cultural,  political,  and  human  factors  as 
well.  Of  course,  civilian  officials  should  not 
have  listened.  Yet  It  Is  very  hard  to  avoid 
attributing  some  wisdom  to  those  who  con 
trol  the  enormous  power  that  has  occupied 
such  a  large  part  of  the  American  conscious- 
ness In  recent  years,  and  who.  moreover, 
can  speak  with  precision  of  their  capacities 
In  so  uncertain  and  chaotic  a  world.  The 
temptation  to  heed  those  with  answers  Is 
strong,  and  can  subtly  infect  the  moet  skept- 
ical of  minds. 

The  hazards  of  a  large  standing  military 
ramify  Into  many  areas.  It  represents  a  con- 
stituency against  arms  control,  not  because 
generals  want  war  or  oppose  disarmament 
on  principle  but  because  their  necessary  pro- 
fessional caution  demands  that  they  over- 
estimate every  advantage  of  a  potential  op- 
ponent and  underestimate  their  own  capaci- 
ties. In  narrowly  professional  terms,  It  Is 
Inevitable  to  estimate  that  any  agreement 
Is  risky,  even  if  the  only  reason  for  doing 
so  is  an  assumption  that  the  other  parties 
to  It  would  not  agree  unless  agreeing  gave 
them  an  edge.  Also,  the  availability  of  force 
Is  a  constant  temptation  to  use  It. 

Part  Of  the  reason  we  sent  the  Marines 
Into  the  Domlnlclan  Republic  was  that  we 
had  the  capacity  for  moving  large  numbers 
of  combat  troc^M  with  great  speed.  The  b«aid- 
up  of  our  conventional  forces  and  their  In- 
creased mobility — which  came  Into  being  for 
reasons  involving  the  Soviet  Union,  many  of 


which  are  now  Irrelevant — have  made  it  more 
likely  that  we  will  use  force.  In  view  of  our 
uuclear  deterrent  and  our  capacity  for  rapid 
mobilization,  recent  history  lends  strength 
to  the  belief  that  It  may  be  riskier  to  have 
such  forces  than  to  go  without.  Here  again. 
however,  we  have  a  conclusion  that  depends 
on  admitting  the  human  weaknesses  of  poli- 
cymakers— a  calculation  that,  because  of  Its 
vagueness,  cannot  be  used  by  rational -system 
builders.  Thus,  we  can  consider  discarding 
the  wisdom  of  our  history  because  It  can't 
be  fed  uito  the  computers. 

We  cannot  yet  escape  the  need  for  mili- 
tary forces,  but  it  will  require  leadership  and 
authority  of  the  most  determined  and  en- 
lightened kind  to  keep  thoee  forces  In  ra- 
tional relationship  to  our  need  while  we 
work  toward  arms  control,  spurred  by  the 
urgent  awareness  that  men  cannot  be  trusted 
with  the  FK>wer  to  destroy  themselves.  And 
that  effort  Is  obstructed  not  simply  by  cau- 
tious policy-makers  but  also  by  a  deeply 
troubling,  elusive,  and  ambiguous  phenom- 
enon— the  fear  of  nuclear  weapons.  Any  ob- 
server must  be  struck  by  the  dlfSculty  of 
iitlmulatlng  public  support  for  arms  control, 
or  even  of  provoking  widespread  public  dis- 
cussion of  nuclear  weapons.  One  could  at- 
tribute this  to  an  Indifference  bred  of  accept- 
ance If  It  were  not  for  the  force  of  the  reac- 
tion that  aeems  to  await  any  political  figure 
who  touches  the  nuclear  nerve. 

The  day  Curtis  LeMay  verbaUy  toyed  with 
uuclear  possibilities,  George  Wallace's  for- 
tunes began  to  wane.  Nixon's  speech  advocat- 
ing nuclear  superiority  was  certainly  among 
the  factors  precipitating  his  near-fatal  de- 
cline. Qoldwater  had  to  spend  his  entire  1964 
campaign  explaining  that  he  would  not  drop 
atomic  bombe.  When  President  Kennedy  ad- 
vocated fallout  shelters,  he  set  off  a  popular 
reaction  that  had  every  Democratic  leader  on 
the  phone  to  the  White  House  and  that  ulti- 
mately caused  cancellation  of  the  program — 
and  he  was  greatly  surprised  at  the  enthu- 
siasm evoked  by  mention  of  the  test-ban 
treaty  during  his  1968  trip  through  the  West- 
ern states. 

Perhaps  we  can  understand  these  reactions 
by  recalling  the  late  nlneteen-fortles  and  the 
early  fifties,  when  the  horrors  of  nuclear 
holocaust  were  a  pervasive  topic.  Almost  ev- 
eryone must  at  least  once  have  been  struck 
with  sudden  appreheiision  at  the  sound  of 
an  airplane,  or  gone  to  sleep  with  the 
thought  that  all  could  be  over  before  morn- 
ing. One  of  the  young  girls  who  worked  for 
McCarthy  during  his  campaign  told  an  Inter- 
viewer of  the  air-raid  drills  in  her  grammar 
school,  and  how  for  a  whUe  she  was  afraid 
every  time  she  heard  a  plane. 

Thus,  the  atomic  age  has  been  a  personal 
emotional  ezperleoce  for  many  Americans, 
and  even,  perhaps,  Tor  most.  After  a  while, 
such  feelings  are  put  away  or  repressed,  but 
they  are  never  eliminated.  Tiaey  He  under  the 
surface  of  reason  and  memory,  evoking  hos- 
tility toward  any  who  may  touch  them.  Al- 
though such  fears  help  keep  the  peace,  they 
are  also  a  barrier  to  the  reminder  implicit 
In  mobilizing  public  support  for  arms  con- 
trol. However,  despite  the  seeming  lack  of 
conxjern,  any  political  leader  can  be  sure  that 
real  achievement  In  reducing  danger  will  be 
rewarded  by  warm  and  grateful  relief. 

The  agency  through  which  we  can  hope  to 
formulate  new  policies  Is  that  strange  Ameri- 
can contraption  the  political  party.  My  own 
repository  of  hopes  for  change  is  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  for  the  Republicans  seem  un- 
likely to  discard  their  historical  role  as  de- 
fenders of  things  as  they  are.  Since  Nixon's 
victory,  political  men  have  begun  to  discuss 
the  future  of  the  Democratic  Party.  Such 
discussion  must  come  to  grips  with  one  es- 
sential fact:  There  is  no  Democratic  Party. 
There  is  the  party  of  Daley  In  nunols  and 
the  party  of  the  oounty  leaders  in  New  York. 
There  is  the  party  of  Daisy  In  Illinois  and 


leaders  In  California,  and  there  Is  Kennedy 
In  Massachusetts. 

In  the  South,  there  is  almost  nothing  left 
at  all.  It  IB  a  truism  to  state  that  American 
political  parties  are  not  ideological  in  na- 
ture, since  they  emhrace  many  diverse 
groups.  Still,  In  the  past  most  elements  of 
the  Democartlc  Party  agreed  to  certain  broad 
goals  and  assumpUons.  There  was,  with 
some  dissent,  general  agreement  on  the  eco- 
nomic goals  of  the  New  Deal.  It  was  broadly 
a&sumed  that  the  Democratic  Party  repre- 
sented the  disadvantaged  and  the  poor 
against  the  great  interests,  and  that  It  stood 
for  alliance  and  tolerance  In  world  affairs. 
There  was,  in  other  words,  a  base  of  gener- 
ally accepted  belief  and  emotional  attitude. 
That  this  has  largely  dissolved  becomes  clear 
when  we  comj>are  the  parties  of  Daley, 
Me&ny,  M<K)arthy,  and  Kennedy. 

The  cause  of  the  dissolution  Is  that  the 
issues  of  the  past  thirty  years  have  lost  their 
vitality.  The  consequence  is  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  Is  little  more  than  an  institu- 
tional mechanism  through  which  Individ- 
uals hope  to  acquire  public  oflk:e.  If  the 
Democratic  Party  has  a  future,  it  will  come 
not  by  raising  more  money  or  by  hiring 
better  advertising  agencies  but  by  develop- 
ing a  purpose  and  a  program. 

I  have  outlined  some  of  the  possible  ele- 
ments of  purpose  and  policy  In  support  of 
which  It  might  be  possible  to  create  a  new, 
progressive  coalition  to  replace  the  alliance 
of  minorities,  labor,  and  the  South  which 
has  now  fragmented  and  dissolved.  The  South 
has  left;  labor  no  longer  exists  as  a  coherent 
electoral  force,  having  divided  into  upper  and 
lower  middle  class;  and  the  minorities  are 
often  at  each  other's  throat.  A  new  coalition 
will  have  to  be  made  up  of  the  populations 
of  the  inner  cities,  including  some  lower-In- 
come whites,  and  of  the  new  suburbs  in- 
habited by  those  who  work  in  offices,  elec- 
tronics factories,  and  so  on.  This  Is  the 
coalition  that  both  Kennedy  and  McCarthy 
were  trying  to  build,  with  McCarthy  moving 
Inward  from  the  suburbs  and  Kennedy  out- 
ward from  the  Inner  dty.  Neither  quite  got 
across  the  bridge,  but  the  fact  that  their 
divergent  constituencies  responded  to  men 
who  stood  for  enlightened  and  progressive, 
change  is  evidence  that  the  possibilities  of 
coalition  are  there. 

However,  the  issues  that  will  unite  these 
groups  are  not  only  traditional  economic 
concerns — although  there  are  specific  eco- 
nomic problems  that  must  be  met — but  Is- 
sues of  the  type  I  have  set  forth.  For  ex- 
ample, both  In  the  ghettos  and  in  the  sub- 
urbs there  U  a  desire  for  Increased  control 
and  power  over  local  affairs  and  public  pol- 
icy. If  I  am  right  In  the  belief  that  such 
desires  respond  to  deeply  felt  national  needs, 
then  failure  to  move  In  this  direction  wUl 
leave  public-spirited  men  with  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  try  to  form  a  new  party  to  com- 
bat the  forces  of  repression. 

Finally,  a  few  words  of  unsolicited  advice 
to  the  next  President.  Since  we  need  funda- 
mental changes  in  public  policy,  it  would  be 
a  serious  mistake  to  begin  the  work  of  tbs 
next  Administration  in  the  traditional  way: 
preparlog  budgets  and  policies  for  programs 
neatly  tailored  to  old  categories  such  as 
health,  housing,  and  conservation.  For  the 
assumption  of  fundamental  change  Is  that 
the  old  categories  and  ways  of  looklxkg  at 
problems  are  no  longer  valid  and  that  the 
structure  of  government  itself  Is  the  thresh- 
old barrier  to  new  approaches  and  policies. 
The  powers  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  for  example,  are 
fashioned  and  Umlted  In  such  a  way  that  the 
Department  cannot  hope  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  the  city,  however,  vigorous  Its 
leadership.  The  first  task  of  a  new  Admin- 
istration should  be  to  construct  institutions 
with  authority  and  Jurisdiction  adapted  to 
the  policies  they  are  to  administer,  and  to 
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oonoern  itself  wltb  re*Uoc*tlDg  responslblU 
Ity  wtUUa  the  federal  system. 

Tbe  secr«t  of  Roosevelt's  succeas  waa  hiM 
wUllngneea  to  Ignore  or  dismantle  existing 
structures  and  to  set  up  new  ones,  «tiaped  to 
Us  purpoees.  Preud  aald  tbat  "anatomy  la 
destiny."  In  goreniment,  structure  is  pol- 
icy, li  the  existing  structure  of  govemmeni 
is  accepted,  tben  serious  change  rapidly  be- 
comes Impossible  as  bure«ucracles,  admin- 
istrators, and  ongoing  programs  begin  to  gen- 
erate their  Inerltable  and  almost  irresistible 
drlfe  for  surrlval.  It  is  Important  to  make 
structural  changes  early,  and  not  only  be- 
cause a  President  Is  far  more  likely  to  have 
tbe  necMsaxy  power  at  the  beginning  of  his 
administration.  Tbe  appointment  of  Cabinet 
officers,  administrators,  and  even  task  forces 
Immediately  creates  powerful  vested  inter- 
ests. When  a  man  becomes  the  chief  of  a 
large  department,  he  assumes  a  new  con- 
stituency of  workers  and  bureaus,  authority 
and  appropriations  His  natural  urge,  rem- 
lorced  by  the  need  to  keep  the  loyalty  of 
his  subordinates,  U  to  maintain  this  domain 
relatlTely  Intact  and  to  minimize  disruption 
and  controversy. 

Thus,  the  Department  of  Labor  under 
President  Johnson  fought  against  the  poverty 
program,  with  some  success,  simply  because 
It  felt  that  It  was  the  proper  repository  of 
such  an  effort.  Examples  could  be  multiplied. 
It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  misjudge  the 
rapidity  with  which  new  men  develop  loyal- 
ties to  old  patterns,  or  the  ability  of  an 
established  bureaucracy  to  frustrate  the  most 
determined  of  I>resldentlal  designs.  That  Ls 
why  the  fundamentals  of  structure  must  be 
determined  before  operations  begin  If  there 
la  to  be  a  serious  and  effective  effort  to 
chart  new  directions  for  public  policy.  This 
Is  little  more  than  counsel  to  "think  big," 
not  In  terms  of  huge  expenditures  or  sweep- 
ing new  programs  but  In  terms  of  the  hard- 
eert  kind  of  innovation:  liberating  the  public 
Imagination  from  old  categories,  concepts, 
and  structures.  Our  present  inclination  to 
look  upon  every  national  ill  as  a  subject  fOr 
federal  action  within  the  framework  of  exist- 
ing departments  is  like  trying  to  devise  a  way 
to  go  to  the  moon  by  putting  a  man  In  an 
automobile.  We  need  not  only  new  Institu- 
tions but  a  fresh  sense  of  which  matters 
are  appropriate  to  public  action,  and  of 
where,  within  the  federal  system,  responsi- 
bility and  power  should  be  vested 

Beyond  such  concrete  and  practical  acts, 
there  Is  a  need  to  explore  the  deeper  causes 
of  our  discontent.  Again,  as  In  the  elghteen- 
flftles,  we  can  sense  that  we  are  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  age — or.  rather,  a  new 
way  of  living — which  Is  forcing  its  values 
and  demands  on  a  society  not  equipped  to 
oope  with  them  This  kind  of  dislocation, 
this  gap  between  realities  and  ctistom.  la 
characteristic  of  revolutionary  historical  pe- 
riods. To  pursue  this  analogy,  the  Insula- 
tion and  barretmess  of  the  modem  suburb 
are  counterparts  of  the  misery  that  enveloped 
the  mld-nlneteenth-century  factory,  and 
lAyor  Daley  Is  at  one  with  the  Southern 
agrarian  in  defending  a  system  that  history 
will  And  not  to  have  been  an  unmixed  evil 
Wlthotrt  Judging  the  efforts  of  men  like 
Marshall  BCcLuhan  to  abstract  a  single,  semi- 
nal cause  from  the  complexities  of  social 
change,  we  can  agree  with  many  that  the 
ascendancy  of  technology  Is  a  principal  fea- 
ture of  modem  society.  To  that  we  most  add 
growth,  both  of  population  and  of  our  physi- 
cal artifacts,  such  as  houses,  factories,  and 
roads. 

The  problem,  however.  Is  not  technological 
but  Ideological  We  are  threatened  not  by 
our  creations  but  by  our  beliefs.  In  another 
place,  I  have  written.  "All  nations  .  .  are 
governed  on  the  basis  of  ideas  and  values  .  .  . 
which  are  not  derived  either  from  tbe  neces- 


sities of  nature  or  the  command  of  Ood.  If 
a  man  snatches  his  hand  from  a  hot  stove, 
that  Is  not  ideological.  If  be  then  decrees 
there  shall  be  no  more  hot  stoves  in  order 
to  prevent  burning,  he  has  Imposed  an 
Ideology  (and  one  wholly  alien  to  our  own)." 
There  Is,  for  example,  nothing  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  automobile  which  makes  the 
clogging  of  our  cities  and  the  poisoning  of 
our  air  logically  inevitable.  It  Is  simply  that 
we  have  preferred  these  consequences — per- 
haps without  anticipating  them — to  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  automobiles. 

No  one  has  more  bluntly  stated  the  m- 
ward  passion  of  the  time  than  Lewis  Strauss, 
wbo  summed  up  the  faith  of  two  centuries 
when  be  was  asked  if  nuclear  physics  might 
not  have  ovei«t«pped  itself.  "Vo,"  be  an- 
swered, "I  would  not  wipe  out  any  part  of  It, 
not  tbe  bomb  nor  any  other  part  of  It,  If  I 
could.  I  believe  everything  man  discovers, 
however  he  discovers  It.  Is  welcome  and  good 
for  his  future.  In  me  this  Is  the  sort  of  belief 
that  people  go  to  the  stake  for.''  This  la  not 
a  reasoned  formula  but  an  affirmation  of  an 
Ideological  belief  verging  on  the  mystical. 
Oulded  by  such  a  belief,  our  society  has  de- 
veloped virtually  no  mechanism  for  weigh- 
ing technological  change  against  tbe  social 
consequences  and  enforcing  its  Judgment. 
Only  the  great  religious  Institutions  engage 
la  a  similar  process,  and  then,  as  In  the  case 
of  Pope  Paul  and  the  pill,  they  are  con- 
demned because  the  values  they  seek  to 
defend  have  lost  their  hold  on  men.  This  1? 
not  the  place  to  pursue  such  philosophical 
abstractions. 

Yet  they  are  at  the  heart  of  tbe  problem. 
In  political  terms,  we  are  barred  from  much 
effective  actloc  because  we  have  not  re- 
garded human  values — except  for  those 
related  to  survival,  civil  liberty,  and  pros- 
perity— as  appropriate  objects  of  public 
protection.  This  reluctance  to  allow  govern- 
ment to  become  concerned  with  the  quality 
of  Individual  life  has  Its  historical  roou  In 
A  healthy  fear  of  the  state  and  a  desire  to 
Insure  secular  liberty.  It  now  works  against 
us.  having  been  outdistanced  by  our  mate- 
rial circumstances. 

Thus,  traditional  principles  of  private  en- 
terprise join  with  modem  construction  tech- 
nology to  create  suburban  blight.  But  there 
Is  no  Inherent  reason  a  builder  should  not 
be  under  as  much  compulsion  to  provide 
open  spaces,  parks,  and  community  centers 
as  he  U  to  provide  safe  wiring  and  sound 
structures.  We  can  also  maintain  that  clear 
air  and  freedom  of  movement  are  as  im- 
(xirtant  to  us  as  the  economic  advantages 
of  urban  concentration.  On  a  broader  scale. 
we  need  to  reexamine  all  our  Institutions  In 
order  to  determine  whether  what  they  do 
for  people  Is  worth  what  they  do  to  them. 
This  Is  not  an  easy  Job.  especially  since  we 
must  often  match  abstract  or  felt  values 
against  the  formulations  of  logic  and  num- 
bers. 

How.  for  example,  does  one  explain  an  In- 
stinctive revulsion  against  the  Idea  of  a 
national  computer  center  to  store  all  the 
available  information  about  every  citizen,  ex- 
cept to  say  that  neatness  and  system  and 
organization  can  be  oppressive  in  them- 
selves, and  to  draw  upon  our  experience  of 
human  weakness  to  assert  that  Increaslne; 
the  capacity  for  control  will  increase  the 
likelihood   of   control. 

This  kind  of  Ideological  reformation  will 
not  be  easy  for  a  people  as  little  Inclined  to 
theory  as  our  own.  It  will  come.  If  It  does 
come,  .n  the  context  of  relieving  particular 
afflictions.  Still,  there  Is  no  other  way  that 
we  can  guide  ourselves  between  the  twin 
perils  of  uncontrollable  turbulence  and  re- 
pression. We  will  be  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  such  change  corresponds  to  deeply 
felt  human  wants,  many  of  which  are  mani- 
festing themselves  In  our  present  disorders. 


February  9,  1971 

U.S.    INTERNATIONAL    UNIVERSITY 
AND  CAMP  ADAER— PART  I 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
Senators  may  be  aware,  the  Federal  Qov- 
emment  operates  a  mammouth  program 
for  disposal  of  surplus  Federal  property, 
both  real  and  personal. 

Recently.  I  have  liad  an  enlightening 
experience  concerning  the  disposal  of 
Adair  Air  Force  Station,  north  of  Cor- 
vallis.  Oreg.  It  has  raised  serious  ques- 
tions in  my  mind  about  the  donee,  U.S. 
International  University,  and  the  HEW 
procedures. 

When  the  Defense  Department  an- 
nounced that  the  base  would  be  closed. 
the  entire  Oregon  congressional  delega- 
tion worked  to  find  another  Federal  use 
for  the  property.  We  had  hopes  that  It 
could  be  used  as  a  naval  weather  station 
This  potential  use  fell  through,  unfortu- 
nately, as  did  any  other  Federal  use. 

I  know  that  many  Senators  have  had 
similar  dealings  with  OSA.  for  we  all 
have  sought  alternative  Federal  utiliza- 
tion of  surplus  Federal  property,  often 
when  miliury  installations  have  been 
closed. 

One  use  of  surplus  property  is  as  a 
public  health  or  educational  facility.  In 
these  cases,  the  property  is  not  sold  for 
fair  market  values,  but  is  awarded  to  the 
donee  at  a  public  benefit  allowance. 

In  the  case  of  colleges,  what  I  really 
am  saying  is  that  a  school  can  get  sur- 
plus property  free.  The  property  goes  to 
the  school  at  the  rate  of  3 '3  percent 
yearly,  so  in  30  years  the  property  be- 
longs completely  to  a  school. 

Every  year,  millions  of  dollars  of  sur- 
plus property  are  given  away  free  to 
schools.  In  many  cases,  I  applaud  and 
support  this  approach.  Such  actions 
sometimes  give  birth  to  community  col- 
leges, or  give  a  struggling  black  college 
a  chance  to  grow. 

The  potentials  of  such  a  practice,  how- 
ever, should  not  lessen  our  vigilance  to 
see  that  high  standards  are  main- 
tained— both  by  the  Oovemment  In  ad- 
ministering the  program,  and  by  the 
donees  of  the  property. 

My  experience  with  Camp  Adair  and 
U.S.  International  University  raises  seri- 
ous questions  In  my  mind  whether  this 
has  been  done  and  whether  the  public 
Interest  has  been  protected.  We  must 
protect  the  public  Interest,  for  It  is  often 
very  valuable  property  that  Is  being 
given  away. 

I  believe  that  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  acted 
precipitately  when  it  gave  final  approval 
to  USrU  for  use  of  the  Camp  Adair  as  a 
satellite  campus.  In  my  opinion,  the  facts 
surrounding  this  proposed  transfer  are 
such  that  more  study  of  this  school.  Its 
financial  stability,  and  the  very  HEW 
procedures  themselves  were  warranted 

Let  me  share  with  Senators  what  I  have 
found  out  about  the  HEW  procedures  and 
U8IU  itself. 

I  began  looking  into  this  proposed 
transfer  In  detail  last  September  when 
General  Services  Administration  an- 
nounced It  was  assigning  the  Camp  Adair 
property  to  HEW  for  a  gift  to  USIU. 

I    was    curious,    originally,    to    know 
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whether  Oregon  schools  had  received  no- 
tice, as  to  the  availability  of  this  prop- 
erty, whether  the  State  of  Oregon  passed 
up  the  opportunity  to  acquire  this  prop- 
erty. Later,  I  had  questions  regarding 
USIU  and  its  operations. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  the  Camp 
Adair  is  a  very  valuable  piece  of  prop- 
erty, situated  in  the  Willamette  Valley, 
located  near  Corvallis  and  Albany.  The 
land  totals  about  300  acres,  and  it  is  a 
beautiful  place.  The  appraised  value, 
minus  Capehart  housing,  is  between  $2.5 
million  and  $3  million. 

I  met  with  Secretary  Richardson  on 
January  22  to  raise  points  I  felt  needed 
answering  before  final  transfer  was  ap- 
proved. At  the  same  time,  a  series  of 
articles  appeared  in  the  Oregon  States- 
man, in  Salem,  one  of  Oregon's  leading 
newspapers,  which  was  operated  for 
many  years  by  the  late  Charles  Sprague, 
a  former  Governor. 

My  field  ofQce  in  Salem  airmailed  me 
copies  of  the  fine  series  in  the  States- 
man, written  by  a  veteran  reporter,  Allen 
J.  Morrison.  When  those  articles  arrived 
in  my  oflSce.  I  sent  them  by  messenger  to 
the  office  of  Mr.  Sol  Elson.  Acting  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  Administration,  who  assisted 
Secretary  Richardson  in  this  affair,  so  he 
could  study  the  points  raised  in  the  ar- 
ticles before  any  decision  was  made.  I 
invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  these 
articles  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MTSTEXT,  STKirX,  FiNANCI  QtrXSnONB  StrRFACE 
04    AOAIR   CaMFUS    PHOBX 

(By  Allen  J.  Morrison) 

(NoT»: — United  States  International  Uni- 
versity plans  to  open  a  branch  campus  this 
year  at  the  old  Adair  Air  Force  Station  near 
Ck)rvallls.  Government  authorization  for  this 
use  of  Adair  lands  raised  questions  and  con- 
troversy, BO  The  Statesman  assigned  reporter 
Allen  J.  Morrison  to  Investigate.  After  con- 
sulting many  public  records  and  Information 
sources  over  the  past  four  months,  Morrison 
In  this  series  of  articles  presents  a  penetrat- 
ing look  at  the  university  and  its  operations.) 

A  curious  mixture  of  mystery  and  strife  Is 
found  by  efforts  of  The  Statesman  to  leam 
more  about  United  States  International  Um- 
verslty,  which  Is  planning  to  take  over  the 
major  portion  of  the  former  Adair  Air  Force 
Station  and  open  a  campus  there  this  sum- 
mer. 

USIU  is  not  the  only  organization  that 
thinks  It  has  a  use  for  the  abandoned  base 
north  of  Corvallis. 

The  Oregon  OouncU  of  the  Poor,  the  Gov- 
ernor's Advisory  Cksmmlttee  on  Chicago  Af- 
fairs, the  State  Department  of  Education 
have  all  expressed  Interest  In  acquiring  the 
Adair  base  for  Oregon  use. 

US.  Sen.  Mark  O.  Hatfield  (R-Ore.)  Is 
scheduled  to  meet  ll  am,  (EST)  today  with 
Elliott  Richardson,  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  to  discuss  the  Adair 
transfer  to  USIU.  Hatfield  placed  a  "hold" 
on  the  transfer  more  than  six  weeks  ago. 

So  what  can  we  leam  about  the  university 
that  seems  to  be  on  the  verge  of  getting  the 
government  property  as  a  gift? 

It  has  large  and  far-flung  real  estate 
holdings  for  a  small  number  of  students.  Fed 
by  government  grants  and  loans.  It  Is  ex- 
panding Its  holdings  and  constmctlon  rap- 
idly while  having  to  ask  for  extensions  on  the 


current  obligations.  Including  federal  gov- 
ernment loans. 

Information  is  difficult  to  get  from  the 
university  Itself. 

And  several  former  faculty  members  were 
found  who  were  eager  to  criticize  the  xinlver- 
slty  administration  and  especially  Its  presi- 
dent. Graduates  of  USIU  say  the  university 
Is  very  good,  but  none  knew  much  about  Its 
corporate  structure. 

Critics  of  United  States  International  Uni- 
versity (USIU)  are  able  to  point  out  several 
things  they  consider  unusual  In  its  financial 
structure  and  auditing. 

Two  oflloers  seem  to  be  given  almost  un- 
limited authority  to  obligate  the  university, 
mortgage  Its  property  and  even  to  transfer 
Investments  to  their  own  names. 

The  setup  of  a  new  corptoratlon  In  Mexico 
seems  to  put  tbe  financial  obligation  on 
the  USIU  corp>OTatlon  with  little  security 
under  Mexican  laws. 

There  seems  to  be  a  discrepancy  In  re- 
ported tuition  Income  when  compared  with 
reported  number  of  students  and  announced 
txiltlon  fee. 

While  Methodist  Bishop  Gerald  Kennedy 
Is  heralded  as  a  leader  m  USIU  he  says  that 
his  relations  with  the  university  are  "strained 
and  tenuous"  and  he  has  not  attended  board 
meetings  for  several  years. 

Any  two  of  fotir  officers  can  borrow  up  to 
$200,000  for  the  university  and  mortgage 
USIU  property  for  It,  and  any  one  of  them 
can  direct  disposition  of  the  proceeds. 

Attorneys  and  educators  consulted  by  The 
Stateman  say  the  1968  boexd  resolutions  giv- 
ing so  much  financial  control  to  officers  are 
unusual.  AU  opinions  were  similar  to  that 
of  attorney  Richard  Lee  of  Salem  who  said. 
"It  Is  wide  open.  Any  one  of  those  officers 
oould  end  up  with  the  stock  or  money  in 
his  own  name." 

The  apparent  discrepancy  between  tui- 
tion Income  and  reported  enrollment  also 
was  noticeable  to  all  those  consulted  by  Tbe 
Stateman. 

WhUe  reporting  a  quarterly  tiiltlom  fee 
of  (535  and  more  than  3,000  full-time  stu- 
dents, the  1968-69  audit  shows  tuition  In- 
come for  the  year  as  $3.9  million.  Three 
thousand  students  for  a  three-quarter 
school  year  would  produce  almost  (^5  mil- 
lion, not  counting  summer  sessions. 

As  Willamette  University  President  Roger 
J.  Fritz  said,  "It  appears  to  be  quite  low  for 
an  enrollment  of  more  than  3,000  students." 
A  Salem  accountant  said,  "It  Is  difficult  to 
reconcile,  from  the  university's  statements. 
Income  reported  from  tuition  and  fees  with 
enrollmexLt  data  and  stated  tuition  charges." 

James  Faulstlch.  economic  adviser  to 
Gov.  Tom  McCall.  praises  the  university's  rec- 
ord of  public  trust  and  Its  trustees  but 
grants  that  Mexico's  con>oratlon  controls  are 
not  adequate  to  protect  USIU's  Interest  In 
Its  Mexican  otdlege.  He  also  admits  that  the 
audit  tbe  university  sent  him  Indicates  a 
"real  tight"  caah  position. 

Several  Interested  agencies.  Including  Tbe 
Stateman  and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
have  asked  the  tmlverslty  for  copies  of  its 
audit  but  Faulstlch  is  the  only  one  who 
got  It. 

Still  trying  Is  Sen.  Hatfield,  who  has  suc- 
ceeded In  holding  up  transfer  of  Adair  Air 
Force  Station  property  to  USIU  while  he 
studies  the  question  of  such  free  grants  of 
government  land. 

Critics  of  USIU's  rapid  exp«mslon  Include 
the  Methodist  Church,  which  dissociated 
tram  USIU  while  retaining  an  Interest  In  Its 
original  campus.  California  Western  Uni- 
versity in  San  Diego. 

Hatfuxd  Mxrrs  Today  Wfth  HEW  Cbbt 

(By  A.  Robert  Smith) 

Washington. — Sen.  Mark  Hatfield  said  he 

will    urge    EUlot    Richardson,    secretary    of 

Health,  Kducatlon  and  Welfare,  Friday  to 


withhold  approval  of  the  Camp  Adair  trans- 
fer untu  a  number  of  financial  questions 
have  been  answered  by  U.S.  International 
University. 

HEW  last  faU  tentatively  approved  giving 
much  of  the  abandoned  air  force  base  north 
of  Corvallis  to  USIU,  a  San  Dlego-based  in- 
stitution which  announced  plans  for  con- 
verting the  base  Into  a  campus. 

TO  raise  quxstionb 

Hatfield,  however,  raised  numerous  ques- 
tions with  federal  officials  and  USIU,  which 
led  to  a  meeting  scheduled  Friday  between 
the  senator  and  Secretary  Richardson. 

Asked  what  his  purpose  is  In  meeting  with 
Richardson,  Hatfield  said  it  was  not  to  urge 
him  to  veto  the  deal  outright. 

"To  lease  or  not  to  lease  Is  not  the  Issue." 
said  Hatfield.  "I'm  going  to  try  to  persuade 
him  to  review  the  material,  or  lack  of  It,  to 
give  him  complete  assurance  tbat  If  this 
land  were  given  to  this  university,  It  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  develop  an  insti- 
tution of  higher  learning  that  would  be  a 
credit  to  the  state." 

US  DOUBTS  rr 

Hatfield  Indicated  he  had  strong  doubts. 

"We  raised  questions  that  have  not  been 
answered,"  he  aald,  mostly  about  the  finan- 
cial stabUlty  of  USIU. 

Tbe  senator  said  he  plans  to  share  with 
Richardson  everything  he  has  compUed  on 
USIU,  Including  information  he  said  he  felt 
certain  the  secretary  wasn't  aware  of.  He  de- 
cUned  to  elaborate. 

AoAia  Campus  Promoters  Havk  W%art  Hou>- 

INCS,  Frw   STT70ENTS 

(By  Allen  J.  Morrison) 

United  States  International  University,  on 
the  verge  of  taking  over  the  Adair  Air  Force 
Station  property  near  Corvallis,  has  vast 
holdings  of  property,  but  small  enrollment 
at  Its  widespread  bases,  research  by  The 
Statesman  discloses. 

Its  supporters  and  administrators  describe 
It  as  a  rapidly  growing  international  uni- 
versity with  exciting  innovative  programs  of 
learning  and  human  behavior. 

It  is  accredited,  including  its  law  school.  It 
boasts  a  strong  faculty  and  It  has  a  number 
of  enthusiastic  backers  including  some 
wealthy  and  influential  San  Diego  men. 

NXAX  COBVALUB 

It  plans  to  c^>en  an  Oregon  campus  this 
faU  at  Adair,  10  mUes  north  of  Corvallis,  on 
property  to  be  given  to  it  by  the  U^S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  &  Welfare. 

HEW  announced  in  September  It  would 
give  267  acres  and  36  military  buUdings  at 
the  abandoned  Adair  base  to  USIU. 

But  U.S.  Sen.  Mark  O.  Hat&eld  asked  that 
the  transfer  be  delayed  untU  be  can  leam 
more  about  the  university,  its  financing  and 
Its  policies.  HEW  Secretary  Elliott  Richard- 
son agreed  to  the  delay. 

But  64-acre  Sundance  Air  Force  Base  in 
Wyoming  was  signed  over  to  USIU  In  August, 
a  month  before  Hatfield  began  his  inquiry. 

USIU  already  has  three  operating  campuses 
at  San  Diego  and  others  at  Steamboat 
Sprmgs,  Colo.,  Buckinghamshire.  England, 
and  Puebla,  Mexico,  pl\is  a  high  school  m 
Kenya,  Africa. 

It  reported  a  net  worth  last  year  of  $17.7 
million,  up  M.9  minion  In  2  years. 

Although  USIU  has  been  projecting  Its  In- 
ternational reputation  In  Its  fund  drives,  it 
has  a  total  of  only  138  students  on  Its  two 
foreign  university  campuses.  It  has  an  addi- 
tional 200  high  school  students,  mostly 
American,  at  Its  Nairobi  International  Schocd 
in  Kenya. 

The  three  San  Diego  campuses  have  much 
land  and  few  students. 

The  original,  California  Western  University 
at  Point  Loma,  has  200  acres  and  about  2,i25 
students.  Enrollment  reports  on  Cal  western 
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dating  b«ck  to  1966  abowed  up  to  3.000  stu- 
d«at«.  but  ih»  unlTenity  told  The  StAtMman 
U»C  p*«t  flfure*  rafleotad  p*rt-Uin«  aad 
■ommer  studanta. 

Wtaea  announced  in  1M6  EUlott  OraduAte 
Sebool  in  San  Dtaso  w«*  to  have  3.000  stu- 
d«nu  within  5  yean.  Today  it  haa  800.  The 
Downtown  San  Diefo  Center  for  Performing 
Arta  <b  Conaerratory  haa  ISS. 

The  unlverMty  purohaaed  Alpine  College  at 
Steamboat  Springs.  Colo.,  In  106S  It  waa  a 
aoO-eoroUmant  ooUege  in  financial  trouble. 
Now  there  are  TB  students,  described  as  low 
achievers  with  high  potential. 

HSW  gave  nsiU  400  acres  of  the  old  Sllott 
Marine  Base  at  San  Dlago  In  1000  Aaked  why 
the  school  needs  so  much  land  for  800  stud- 
denta,  university  vice  president  Robert  8. 
Dunn  aald  a  "sizable  portion"  cannot  be  used 
because  of  flood  restrictions  Imposed  by  the 
U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers.  A  San  Diego  dty 
planning  department  representative,  how- 
ever, said  the  unusable  portion  la  Tery 
minor." 

■ACKLOO    CTTXD 

U8IT7.  In  making  applications  for  surplus 
government  properties,  maintains  It  needs 
more  land  and  facUltlea  bacao—  of  its  growth 
and  a  Mg  backlog  ofapfUoanti  for  admis- 
sion, acoordlng  to  HKW  offlctals  In  Washing- 
ton. 

Altogether.  USItT  claims  3.837  students  on 
its  seven  eampusea,  which  oover  a  total  of 
over  1.500  acres. 

Tor  comparison.  Oregoo  College  of  Educa- 
tion at  Monmouth  has  3.950  students  and  115 
acres.  University  of  Oregon  has  14.700  stu- 
danta on  240  acres. 

rrvx  KtiNoaxD  acskb 

The  university  tn  England  has  500  pic- 
tureaque  scree  and  107  students.  U8IU  says 
tbat  because  of  local  aonlng  restrictions  it  is 
negotiating  for  more  land  so  It  can  expand 
to  SOO  students. 

nSIU  completed  purchase  of  the  old  Uni- 
versity of  .Vmerlcaa  in  Mexico  City  for  •fiflO.- 
000  and  opened  a  300-aere  campus  there  in 
July  The  university,  which  had  more  Amer- 
ican students  than  any  other  is  Mexico,  had 
an  enrollment  of  1,800  students  for  several 
years.  USTU  opened  there  In  July  with  31 
students  but  announced  plans  for  expansion. 

Since  the  mid- 1900s  President  WUllam  C. 

Rust  announced  plans  within  five  yean  for 

new  universities  In  Japan.  India.  BraEll.  Ne- 

or  Arizona,  the  Pacific  Basin,  a  Pacific 

and  an  additional  campus  in  Africa. 

nieae  have  not  materialised 

rmxaauLL  gxamts 

USIU  has  been  awarded  federal  grants  to- 
talllng  ta. 186.880  for  further  construction. 
mostly  at  the  Elliott  Graduate  School  In  San 
DMgo. 

But  a  Jan.  13  letter  to  Hatfield  from  the 
VS.  OfBce  of  Education  says  the  university 
has  not  yet  raised  the  required  matching 
funds  for  the  grants. 

The  university  was  80  days  late  In  making 
federal  d*t>t  serrloe  paymants  of  83S.0OO  doe 
last  January  and  it  aakad  an  extension  on 
paymianta  of  841.000  due  this  Jan.  1.  accord- 
Ini;  to  Richard  R.  Holden.  director  of  the 
HKW  division  of  academic  facllltlee  It  was 
granted  an  extension  to  Feb.  IS. 

HKW  records  show  that  USTU  oonstruc- 
tiOQ,  under  the  Higher  Education  PacUlttas 
Act  of  1903,  has  totaled  86J  mUUon  at  Ban 
Diego,  with  the  aid  of  11.5  million  In  HEPA 
grants  and  8U  oillllon  Ln  HXFA  loans;  and 
that  another  15.5  million  In  construction  at 
Saa  Diego  la  scheduled  for  which  the  ga.- 
188.080  In  HXFA  grants  has  been  apixtived. 

ca.    ixmLifATTONAL    uwrwniLsrrr — a    rarvsrs 
TAX-pmix  ura  MON-Pmorrr  coaPoaATiON 

(Campoaaa.  slae.  and  Enrollment) 
California  Weatem.  San  Diego.  Calif  .  300 
acree,  3.435 

lOlott  Oraduata  Sobool.  Saa  Dtago.  OaUT.. 
WlaerM.800 


Downtown  Art  Center.  San  Diego.  Calif.. 
4-storiee.  185 

Maxloo  IntemaUonal.  Puebla.  Max..  200 
acres,  31. 

Alpine  College.  Steamboat  Springs,  Colo.. 
80  acres.  79. 

Nairobi  International.  Kenya,  Africa.  300. 

Wyoming  University.  Sundance  Air  Force 
Base.  56  acres,  to  open  this  fall. 

Adair  Air  Force  Base,  Corvallls.  Ore.,  367 
acres,  to  open  this  fall. 

Santa  Barbara.  Calif..  48  acrea.  no  cam|>us. 

Dropmore  Mansion.  Buckinghamshire. 
Eng..  500  acres.  107 

Totals,  3381  plxia  acres,  8.837  sCudaiita. 

Approximately  71  acres  are  public  lands 
given  free  to  the  university  for  educational 
expansion.  Enrollment  figures  supplied  by 
Health.  Education  Sc  Welfare 

As  this  list  was  going  to  press.  The  States- 
man continued  to  find  additional  lands  that 
were  acquired  by  USIU.  mostly  through  pri- 
vate gifts. 

San  Diego  County  Assessor  E.  C.  WUllams 
confirmed  that  there  are  13  separate  land 
parcels  in  the  county  "assessed  In  the  name 
of  USIU."  However,  to  IdentlXy  and  describe 
all  the  properties  would  require  a  time-con- 
suming formal  private  title  search,  the 
agency  told  Hie  Statesman. 

PaoposxD    ASAB    Camftts:     Vast    Fxnancial 

Powxs  Rxuj  ST  OvrsciALS  or  USTU 

(By  Allen  Morrison  1 

Ofllcers  of  United  States  International  Uni- 
versity, which  is  planning  to  open  a  branch 
campus  this  summer  at  the  old  Adair  Air 
Force  Station  near  Corvallls.  have  unusually 
broad  authority  Ln  the  handling  of  the  uni- 
versity's money  and  property. 

A  1908  resolution  by  the  board  of  trustees 
authorizing  opening  of  an  accourt  with 
brokers  Merrill.  Lynch.  Pierce.  Fenner  A 
Smith  gives  President  William  C.  Rust  and 
board  chairman  John  M.  Cranston  each  In- 
dividually the  power  to  buy  and  sell  stocks, 
bonds  and  securities  for  the  university  and — 

"If  he  deems  proper  to  secure  payment 
therefor  with  property  of  this  corpora- 
tion ..."  and — 

"at  his  direction  to  cause  certificates  of 
stocks,  bonds,  and  other  securities  held  in 
said  account  to  be  transferred  to  the  name 
of  any  offlcer  hereinafter  named  .  . 

The  oWcers  "hereinafter  named"  are  Rust 
and  Cranston 

An  official  at  the  brokerage  firm  told  The 
Statesman  that  it  Is  common  for  Institutions 
to  buy  and  sell  stocks  but  not  to  grant  au- 
thority to  transfer  them  to  individual  ofll- 
cars*  names 

At  that  same  board  meeting  any  two  of 
the  four  corporation  officers  were  authorized 
to  borrow  up  to  8300,000  from  Security  First 
National  Bank  and  any  one  of  them  to  direct 
disposition  of  the  proceeds.  This  resolution 
was  made  retroactive  indefinitely. 

Administrative  Vice  President  Robert  S. 
Dunn,  a  lawyer,  said  this  is  a  common  corpo- 
rate practice  in  Oallfomla  financial  Institu- 
tions. 

Minutes  of  that  June  34  meeting  show  that 
nine  of  the  S3  trostees.  mcludlng  Rust  and 
Cranston,  were  present. 

Another  infinitely  retroactive  resolution. 
in  February  1909.  anthcrlass  the  offioar*  to 
borrow  up  to  88^04.008.31  from  Connecticut 
Mutual  Life  Insuranos  Co.  and  "whether  aris- 
ing pursuant  to  this  resolution  or  otherwise, 
to  grant,  transfer,  pledge,  mortcaca.  or  otbsr- 
wlsa  hypothecate  .  .  and  property  belong- 
ing to  or  under  the  control  at  this  corpora- 
tion 

Officers  nanked  in  these  reaolutkma  hssliles 
Cranston  and  Rtist.  are  George  W.  Peck,  sec- 
retary, and  Dunn. 

Salem  area  lawyers  and  university  officials 
consulted  by  Tha  Stataaman  say  these  resolu- 
tions give  UBIU  oOosra  unlimited  authority. 

Salam  attorney  Richard  Lee  said.  "It  is 
wide  open.  Any  one  of  those  uflfcxn  ooold 


end  up  with  the  stock  or  money  in  his  own 
name." 

Cranston.  61.  Is  a  San  Diego  attorney  with 
a  long  record  of  public  service  In  community 
and  welfare  activities. 

President  Rxist.  53,  Is  a  1941  graduate  of 
DePauw  University  with  a  1961  PhJJ.  from 
University  of  Southern  CalUomla.  A  profes- 
sor of  humanities,  religious  education  and 
comparative  religion,  he  taught  at  U8C.  Hlfl 
School  of  Theology  and  University  of  Denver 
before  Joining  Cal  Western  in  1952  as  a  pub- 
lic relations  director,  advancing  to  president 
within  the  year.  He  is  a  Methodist  minister 
and  former  Congregational  minister. 

Rust  has  no  taxable  financial  holdings, 
according  to  the  San  Diego  County  asses- 
sor's oflloe.  His  home  Is  owned  by  the  uni- 
versity. 

He  has  been  praised  by  associates  as  a  bril- 
liant financier  and  pronMter. 

The  Southern  California-Arizona  Metho- 
dist Conference  barred  his  admittance  to  the 
conference  during  a  church-unlverslty  pow- 
er struggle  for  USIU  but  he  Joined  at  Denver, 
Colo.,  and  transferred  his  membership  to 
California 

Bishop  Gerald  Kennedy  and  other  Meth- 
odist conference  officials  publicly  stated  that 
Rust's  financial  reports  did  not  make  sense. 

Several  conference  members  on  the  USIU 
board  of  irusteee.  Including  Kennedy  and  Dr. 
Ruasel  Robinson,  San  Diego  district  super- 
intendent, seldom  attend  meetings  anymore. 

Dr.  Robinson  says  the  board  Is  Influenced 
now  by  "right-wingers". 

He  said  only  a  few  trustees  have  serlotisly 
questioned  university  flscal  policies  In  past 
years  and  they  got  voted  down. 

Congressman  WendeU  Wyatt  (R-Ore.)  who 
visited  the  USIU  campus  recently,  described 
President  Rust  as  a  "remarkable  man.  a 
man  with  vision."  He  said  USIU  was  finan- 
cially sound  and  capable  of  opening  a  cam- 
pus at  Adair. 

USIU'S      HlBTOBT       OF      FiNANCIAI.       PXOBLXMS 
OUTUKKD  BT   HaTTIBJ) 

WASHiNcnoi*. — U.S.  Sen.  Mark  O  Hatfield 
said  Friday  that  United  States  International 
University,  (USIU).  San  Diego,  set  to  open 
an  Oregon  campus  at  Adair  Air  Force  Base 
north  of  Corvallls,  haa  had  a  history  of  fi- 
nancial problems. 

Hatfield  made  the  dlscloeuree  to  Elliot 
Richardson,  secretary  of  Health.  Education 
&  Welfare,  In  a  pre-arranged  meeting  to  dis- 
cuss the  free  transfer  of  the  abandoned 
Adair  base  to  USIU  for  an  Oregon  campus  to 
open  this  faU. 

Hatfield  had  placed  a  hold  on  the  trans- 
fer some  six  weeks  ago  until  he  could  re- 
view surplus  transfer  procedures  and  exam- 
ine USIU  more  closely. 

The  seiiator  said  this  is  not  the  first  time 
USIU's  financial  operations  have  been  ques- 
tioned. Previously  known  as  California 
Western  University  at  San  Diego.  USIU  was 
affiliated  wl^h  the  Methodist  Church  (as  is 
WlUamette  University)  until  1966  when  the 
chtiroti  rellnqilahed  Its  predominant  role 
baoause  of  questionable  financial  practices 
by  tha  Institution. 

HAD  ACCotTirrAirr's  uriut 
To  support  this,  Hatfield  gave  Richardson 
a  letter  from  a  Los  Angeles  certified  public 
accountant.  Paul  M.  Lee.  who  reviewed  the 
Institution's  finances  for  the  church.  The 
letter  sUtad: 

"The  reason  the  1966  review  of  financial 
refnrts  was  performed  was  that  there  was 
widespread  concern  among  many  Methodist 
members  of  the  corporate  governing  body 
that  the  administration,  backed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  trustees,  was  not  supplying 
understandable  financial  reports  and  was 
embarked  on  growth  plans  possibly  not  man- 
ageable within  the  resources  available  to 
the  university" 
Lee  suggaated  that  tba  church  feared  it 
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would  be  ezpKwed  to  financial  risk  if  the 
(^n^T^<^^«]  affairs  of  the  school  deteriorated  to 
the  point  of  danger  from  general  creditors. 

■XPANSION    DXrVK    rXAXKO 

Tlie  church  leaders,  Lee  revealed,  were 
concerned  that  the  university's  leadership 
•^as  oommltted  to  aggressive  expansion,  and 
that  such  plans  envisioned  obtaining  heavy 
financial  Bupp>ort  from  other-than-Methodlst 
churches  and  from  public  and  governmental 
•ourees." 

Lee  told  Hatfield  his  firm  fotind  that  fi- 
nancial facts  could  be  dug  out  of  the  re- 
ports only  by  expert  and  time-consuming 
review. 

Hatfield  said  he  recently  received  "cursory 
Information  from  USIU"  about  the  school's 
finances  which  showed  that  "their  cash  fell 
In  one  year  from  $483,468  on  9/30/69  to 
$73,713  on  9/30/70." 

Between  1668  and  1970.  the  school's  UablU- 
Ues  rose  from  til  4  million  to  $16.3  million, 
Hatfield  told  Richardson. 

quasTXOMB  mxxd 

Beyond  the  financial  uncertainty  of  USIU 
suggested  by  this  Information,  Hatfield's 
mamo  to  Richardson  said  that  as  an  Ore- 
gon educator  he  "queetloned  the  wisdom  of 
anottaer  private  college"  when: 

(1)  Of  Oregon's  13  private  colleges.  11 
bad  an  aggregate  deficit  of  81.6  million  In 
1969-70. 

a.  Oregon  already  has  more  Institutions 
of  higher  learning  per  capita  than  any  other 
Western  state — one  per  53,000,  while  the  av- 
erage is  one  per  99,000. 

3.  There  are  already  three  colleges  with- 
in 12  miles  of  Adair  that  will  have  an  en- 
rcdlment  of  21.000  by  fall. 

After  meeting  with  Richardson,  Hatfield 
met  wlUi  Rep.  WendeU  Wyatt.  A  defender 
of  the  Adair  transfer  to  USIU,  and  gave  the 
oongressinan  a  copy  of  his  memo.  Wyatt  had 
no  immediate  comment. 

Hatfield  is  due  to  arrive  at  Portland  Inter- 
national Airport  at  11:06  a.m.  Saturday 
Where  he  will  hold  a  preee  conference  prior 
to  going  to  Newport  for  a  speech  that  night. 

PtOPOSXO  AOAIB  CAMFT78 :  USIU  OmciALs  Ske 

No  CoNTucT  WrrH  Nxakby  Schools 
(By  Allen  J.  MorrlBon) 

United  States  International  University  at 
San  Diego.  Calif.,  says  establishment  of  an 
Oregon  branch  campus  near  Corvallls  this 
fall  would  not  cause  competition  problems 
with  existing  nearby  colleges. 

USIU  has  been  given  most  of  the  aban- 
doned Adair  Air  Force  Station  north  of  Cor- 
vallls for  an  Oregon  branch  but  formal  sign- 
ing of  the  deed  has  been  delayed  by  U.S. 
Sen.  Mark  O.  Hatfield  for  further  study. 

The  university  operates  limited  enrollment 
universities  in  England.  Mexico  City.  Steam- 
boat Springs.  Colo.,  and  Ban  Diego,  and  a 
high  school  In  Africa. 

USIU  said  it  plans  to  open  the  Adair  branch 
this  fall,  along  with  another  college  at  the 
abandoned  Sundance  AFB.  Wyo..  also  given 
to  DSru  by  the  federal  government. 

"OREATES    ARXA" 

Robert  S.  Dunn,  USIU  vice  president,  said 
the  Adair  campus  would  not  compete  with 
Oregon  State  University,  Linn-Benton  Com- 
munity College  or  Oregon  College  of  Educa- 
tion at  nearby  Monmouth,  because  the  po- 
tential student  population  would  "come  from 
»  greater  area."  He  said  It  will  "augment,  not 
compete  with  adjacent  colleges." 

A  number  of  public  and  private  unlver- 
slUee  are  concerned,  however,  that  the  new 
university  would  compete  for  scarce  public 
M«l  private  funds.  Some  educators  question 
the  need  for  another  university  in  the  area. 

DBIU  plans  to  offer  a  two-year  liberal  arts 
P»ogram  for  260  students  initially  and  "grow 
to  IJOO  to  1,500  within  a  few  years," 

Dunn,  a  lawyer,  said  the  OorvaUls  site 
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"fits  naturally  Into  our  over-all  concept  of 
moderate-sized  undergraduate  campuses  that 
win  each  allow  for  a  feeling  of  community  but 
will  collectively  provide  the  large  undergrad- 
uate base  normally  underglrdlng  any  signifi- 
cant full  university." 

He  said,  "The  university  policy  stresses 
academic  excellence  and  a  climate  of  ra- 
tional Inquiry  and  wholesome,  decent  living. 
We  are  also  selective  of  our  students." 

(The  policy  Is  criticized  by  some  as  ultra- 
conservative  and  It  allows  the  university  to 
terminate  any  student  without  cause.) 

"The  beauty  and  serenity  of  the  area 
around  Adair  Air  Station  are  very  conducive 
to  the  success  of  such  a  program/'  said  Duxm. 

All  seven  USIU  campuses  have  beautifully 
styled  buildings,  large  acreages  and  relatively 
low  enrollments. 

Although  critics  say  USIU  Is  spread  too 
thin  financially  by  Its  aggressive  develop- 
ment program,  the  university  says  it  has  the 
money  in  its  general  fund  to  convert  Adair 
to  a  campus.  Estimated  coet  Is  $250,000.  In 
fact,  USIU  says  It  would  like  to  acquire  the 
163  military  houses  at  the  base  in  addition  to 
the  267  acres  and  35  buildings  Involved  In  the 
current  transaction. 

Federal  appraisal  of  the  Adair  land,  build- 
ings and  other  Improvements  being  trans- 
ferred to  USIU  Is  $2.5  mllUon.  The  appraisal 
was  made  by  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, Auburn,  Wash. 

The  257  acres  and  35  military  buildings  are 
a  gift  to  the  university  fen-  educational  pur- 
poses. The  city  of  Albany  Is  buying  the  Adair 
water  and  sewage  treatment  plants  for  $355,- 
400,  half  their  appraised  value,  to  serve 
North  Albany,  across  the  Willamette  River 
from  Albany  proper. 

NO  SPECinc  PLAjr 

The  university  did  not  give  specific  finance 
plans  on  Adair  development  as  requested  In 
the  federal  application  for  the  base.  HEW  of- 
ficials Indicated  this  was  not  Important  be- 
cause It  has  lots  of  Information  on  the  uni- 
versity. 

The  university  Is  operating  on  a  "tight'' 
flscal  program,  agreed  James  Faulstlch,  eco- 
nomic adviser  to  Gov.  Tom  McCall,  but  he 
expressed  confidence  In  the  university  and  Its 
trustees. 

Some  trustees  In  recent  years  left  the 
board  after  expressing  lack  of  confidence  In 
the  university's  administration. 

However  the  current  board  of  28  members, 
except  for  some  Methodist  Church  repre- 
sentatives, appears  to  be  in  strong  support 
of  the  administration.  The  church  and  USIU 
administration  have  carried  on  a  long  feud 
over  the  university's  rapid  expansion  plans. 
TurnoN  COST 

In  the  proposal  for  the  Adair  branch,  tui- 
tion, room,  board  and  other  services  for  a 
student  carrying  11  to  10  units  would  be 
$1,081  per  quarter,  or  slightly  more  than  $3,- 
000  for  a  regular  three-quarter  year.  This  is 
in  addition  to  laboratory,  vehicle  registra- 
tion and  other  special  fees. 

University  policy  allows  It  to  withhold 
diplomas  or  credits  for  any  student  having 
outstanding  debts  to  the  university  or  any 
delinquent  bills  in  the  community. 

The  university  said  It  had  planned  to  open 
a  campus  in  the  Vancouver-Seattle  area  but 
was  "diverted  to  Adair  by  representations 
and  urging  of  numerous  Oregon  officials  and 
citizens." 

POOR    USE    SOtTGHT 

Representatives  of  the  Oovemor's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Chicano  Affairs  and  Valley 
Migrant  League  officials  said  they  tried  last 
summer  to  get  the  state  to  look  into  taking 
Adair  for  vocational,  housing  and  other  so- 
cial welfare  needs  of  low-Income  persons  but 
failed  to  get  Interest. 

The  Oregon  Council  of  the  Poor  recently 
authorized  drafting  of  a  proposal  to  use  the 
base   for  housing   poor  people    and   educa- 


tional, vocational,  medical,  legal  and  other 
services  for  the  poor. 

The  State  Department  of  Education  also 
has  indicated  Interest  In  the  property.  And 
Oregon  State  University  has  submitted  an 
application  for  use  of  the  base  if  USIU  doesn't 
get  it.  Charles  H.  Blumenfield,  06U  execu- 
tive assistant  to  the  president,  said  the  OSU 
Department  of  Education  would  like  the 
property  but  the  university  does  not  have 
money  to  maintain  the  base. 


Proposed  Aoaoi  Camptts:  Methodists  Break 
Ties  Wtth  USIU  Over  Its  Operations — 
UNrvERsrrT  Sats  Church  Bittes  as  In- 
fluence Cut 

(By  Allen  J.  Morrison) 

The  United  Methodist  Church  of  America 
hai  issued  disclaimers  that  It  has  any  affilia- 
tion with  Unlt4»d  States  International  Uni- 
versity at  San  Diego,  Calif.,  which  plans  to 
open  an  Oregon  oampus  this  fall  oaar 
CorvaUlB. 

The  Southern  Oallfomla- Arizona  Method- 
ist Association  admits  to  having  affiliation 
only  with  California  Western  University,  San 
Diego,  the  original  of  the  seven  campuses 
operated  by  USIU. 

The  church  opposes  the  international  az- 
p>anston  program  of  USIU. 

dates    to    1963 

This  nft  began  in  1963  and  it  was  based 
on  the  church's  feeling  that  Cal  Weatem 
was  in  precarious  financial  condition  and 
academic  "disrepute,"  according  to  Dr.  Her- 
bert L.  Heller,  who  was  with  USIU  from  1963 
to  1966  and  served  as  director  of  summer 
sessions  at  Cal  Western. 

The  university  says  the  long-standing  criti- 
cism of  USIU  and  its  expansion  program 
stems  from  bitterness  over  lose  of  control  of 
the  university. 

The  university  said  It  worked  to  free  itself 
of  church  control  In  order  to  raise  money  on 
a  broader  base  and  to  remove  religious  road- 
blocks in  foreign  countries  where  USIU  wants 
to  establish  campuses. 

The  Methodist  church  denies  It  wants  to 
regain  control  of  Oallfomla  Western  or  USIU. 

PROXISE    OF    ADAIR 

Statesman  research  on  USIU  was  prompted 
by  a  present  move  to  give  the  university  267 
acres  and  36  buildings  at  the  abandoned 
Adair  Air  Force  Station  north  of  Corvallls. 
The  U.8.  Department  of  Health,  Education 
&  Welfare,  however,  is  holding  up  the  trans- 
fer at  the  request  of  Sen.  Mark  O.  Hatfield, 
who  Is  studying  free  transfers  of  government 
land  in  general  and  thU  one  In  particular. 

USIU  now  has  university  campuses  In  San 
Diego,  Colorado,  Mexico  and  England  and  a 
high  school  in  Kenya,  It  plans  another  uni- 
versity branch  at  Adair.  It  also  has  acquired 
the  old  Sundance  Air  Force  Base  In  Wyoming 
for  a  unlvenlty. 

HARD   to   get   facts 

Several  officials  and  organizations  con- 
cerned with  learning  mc«-e  about  USTU  com- 
plain of  difficiHty  In  getting  flnancial  facts. 

The  Methodist  Church  sent  a  team  of 
Methodist  university  officials  last  month  to 
re-evaluate  the  affiliation  with  Cal  Western. 
They  left  after  two  days,  complaining  that 
they  couldn't  get  "meaningful  flnancial  In- 
formation," according  to  Dr.  Russell  R.  Rob- 
inson, district  superintendent  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church  at  San  Diego. 

The  Statesman  asked  for  the  audits  too. 
The  university  replied  that  It  has  regularly 
undergone  audits  by  Peat,  Marwick,  MltcheU 
&  Oo.,  and  that  the  university  has  trustees 
with  "great  capability  in  flnancial  and  busi- 
ness affairs." 

"sent  to  federal  aoencies" 
USIU  said   It   furnishes  copies  of   audits 
each  year  to  the  U.S.  Departments  of  Health. 
Education  &  Welfare  and  Housing  &  Urban 
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Devttlopment.  Those  agenclea  said  they  coiiJd 
not  find  any  recent  audit*. 

The  US.  Office  of  Education  says  It  aaked 
for  audita  recently  In  connection  with  a  re- 
quest for  a  government  loan  extension.  Ttila 
ts  a  rare  request  among  unlversttlea. 

It  reports  that  It  granted  the  extension, 
that  nsiU  has  again  missed  a  payment,  and 
that  It  still  has  not  received  an  audit. 

Sen.  Hatfield  also  has  written  for  audits 
but  has  not  received  them. 

James  Paulstlch.  Gov.  Tom  McCall's  eco- 
nomic adviser  who  recommended  Adair  to 
nsru,  has  received  the  latest  regular  audit 
and  other  data  he  requested  recently  trom 
the  university. 

THS     1966     SPXCIAL     AtTOTT 

The  latest  special  audit  ordered  by  trustees 
was  In  1006  when  there  was  concern  among 
Methodist  members  that  the  administration 
was  not  supplying  understandable  financial 
reports  and  was  embarked  on  growth  plans 
without  resources  to  carry  them  out. 

Paul  M.  Lee.  an  accountant  on  that  audit, 
said  financial  facts  could  only  be  "dug  out 
by  expert  and  time-consuming  review." 

He  said  some  of  the  accounting  practices 
of  the  university  oouid  mislead  trustees,  par- 
ticularly Its  net  equities  In  various  assets, 
and  that  wrlteups  in  the  university's  "en- 
dowment and  invested  plant  fund."  particu- 
larly In  property  appraisals  and  re-e valua- 
tions, ware  "contrary  to  general  accounting 
principles." 

He  added  that  the  university  appears  to 
be  "filling  a  higher  education  role." 

TSCSm    tN    THS    OAAK 

lira.  Mary  Catherine  Stone,  a  trustee  for 
several  years,  said  she  bad  never  seen  an 
audit  and  did  not  know  of  any  others  who 
have  m  recent  years.  She  said  President  Wtl- 
Uam  C.  Rust  and  others  on  the  executive 
committee  handle  all  the  financing. 

She  praised  Rust  as  a  "one-man  show" 
and  "financial  genius"  in  keeping  the  uni- 
versity going.  "It  has  been  a  miracle  that  we 
survlvsd,"  she  said,  adding  that  last  summer 
revenues  were  "so  lean"  ttutt  several  wealthy 
trustees  had  to  lend  the  university  money  to 
meet  operating  expenses. 

She  said  they  tiave  done  this  on  other  oc- 
casions. 

She  added  that  unrest  among  students 
over  fii»mi«»Aia  of  faculty  and  a  "rather  con- 
servative student  conduct  code"  appear  to 
be  ending. 

Pmoposxs  AOAIB  Campus:  USITT's  Coox  Tough 
Foa  "CucAK.  Wholxsokx  Campus" 

(By  Allen  J  Morrison) 

United  States  International  University, 
planning  to  open  an  Oregon  campus  this 
fall  near  Corvallls.  reserves  the  final  and 
exclusive  right  to  deny  re-enrollment  to  any 
student. 

This  new  rule  Is  part  of  a  U3IU  State- 
ment of  Policies  &  Regulations  adopted  In 
1970. 

Dr.  Carl  R.  Rogers,  resident  fellow  at  USIU 
and  an  internationally  recognized  psychol- 
ogist resigned  In  June  because  of  the  new 
creed. 

In  his  4-page  letter  of  resignation  to  USIU 
President  William  C.  Rust,  Rogers  aald  he 
would  have  little  objection  to  the  statement 
of  policies  If  the  university  had  first  con- 
sulted advisers,  faculty  and  students. 

"But  for  the  policies  to  be  presented  as 
a  creed,  to  which  every  new  student  and  fac- 
ulty member  must  subscribe  before  he  Is  wel- 
come in  the  university.  Is  really  more  than 
I  can  stomach,"  he  wrote. 

BULXB     roa     8TUDXNT8 

The  policy  statement  lays  down  rules  on 
student  grooming,  bans  alcohol  and  tobacco 
on  campus  and  off.  and  forbids  visits  be- 
tween sexes  In  dormitories  and  other  campus 
faculties. 


Dr.  Roger  J.  Fritz,  president  of  Willamette 
University  In  Salem,  when  asked  about 
USIU's  statement  of  policies,  said  a  few  fun- 
damentalist institutions  such  as  Bob  Jones 
University  and  Wheaton  College  still  reserve 
the  right  to  d  Ism  Lis  students  and  faculty 
without  a  stated  cause. 

University  vice  president  Robert  S.  Dunn 
told  The  Statesman  that  all  the  faculty  in 
the  graduate  school  returned  this  year  except 
Rogers. 

Some  of  the  university  critics.  Including  Its 
Methodist  Church  affiliation  trustees,  said 
they  could  not  understand  the  conservative 
doctrine  as  Dr.  Rust,  the  strong  man  of 
the  tuilverslty,  has  always  been  a  liberal  edu- 
cator. 

WIUKLT      PUBUCIZSO 

The  university  does  publicise  the  policy 
statement  widely.  It  says  It  Is  necessary  for 
a  clean  and  wholesome  campus. 

USIU  president  Rust  said  the  statement  of 
policies  Is  being  well  received. 

There  were  student  and  faculty  demon- 
strations against  university  policies  prior  to 
the  new  statement,  mostly  orer  wholesale 
firing  of  faculty. 

Dr.  Herbert  L.  Heller,  who  was  assistant 
dean  and  director  of  summer  seesions  at 
USrU'K  California  Western  campiis  from  1943 
to  19«S.  told  tbe  Statesman  that  President 
Rust  "fired  on  the  least  bit  of  hearsay  that 
implied  or  directly  stated  a  disagreement 
with  him  personally  or  with  his  policies  or 
practices.  My  departtire  came  under  the  latter 
category." 

"snXAO   THUV" 

Dr.  A.  Frederick  Bunge.  retired  associate 
professor  of  c<Mnmunlcatlons,  said,  "The  ma- 
jor criticism  or  the  operation  Is  that  the  uni- 
versity Is  spreading  Itself  thin.  While  on  the 
one  hand  the  bills  cannot  be  paid  at  certain 
times  of  year,  a  great  deal  of  nK>ney  Is  spent 
in  traveling,  employing  personnel  to  develop 
additional  campuses,  and  maintaining  an  In- 
ternational image." 

Dr.  Wayne  Dancer,  retired  mathematics 
professor,  said,  "If  you  people  in  Oregon  let 
them  get  Adair  you  are  bigger  fools  than  I 
think  you  are." 

Sen.  Ii<ark  O.  Hatfield's  staff  said  USTU 
has  an  Impressive  faculty  with  long  expe- 
rience in  broad  fields.  My  brother  Donald 
Morrison,  San  Diego,  president-elect  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  agreed  that 
USIU  offers  good  programs. 

"mXDS    WOBU)    SCOPS" 

"Education  today  must  encompass  the 
world  If  It  Is  to  serve  youth  adequately,"  says 
President  Rust.  "Such  a  world  scope  will 
come  when  students  have  an  opportunity  to 
live,  talk  and  study  with  teachers  and  col- 
leagues from  many  parts  of  the  world. 

"One  major  purpose  of  United  States  In- 
ternational University  Is  to  provide  students 
with  these  op[>ortunltles  to  learn  first-hand 
about  other  parts  of  the  world.  This  wUl  pre- 
pare them  to  live  with  purpoee  In  our  world 
of  change,  and  to  live  with  others  on  higher 
levels  of  understanding." 

In  Its  General  Information  Bulletin  USIU 
says  of  Itself:  "United  States  International 
University  was  established  to  emphasize 
areas  of  human  concern  and  leadership  where 
people  work  with  people— such  areas  as  Hu- 
man Behavior,  Education,  Law,  Biislness,  In- 
ternational Relations  and  the  full  program 
of  the  Arts  tmd  Sciences.  It  Is  our  belief  that 
strong  academic  work  on  campuses  which 
emphasize  wholesome  living  and  a  search  for 
meaningful  values  In  an  atmosphere  per- 
meated with  the  great  Insights  of  our  heri- 
tage Is  the  combination  which  best  can  serve 
as  a  basis  for  study  and  growth. 

ALWAYS    rrs    OOAL 

"Since  the  early  days  of  the  University  It 
was  planned  to  expand  the  Institution  Into 
a    multi-campus    International    university. 
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This  approach  was  chosen  in  order  to  snable 
the  University  to  grow  without  deetroying 
one  of  lU  major  objectives,  that  of  offering 
undergraduate  education  on  campus  area* 
with  a  small  enrollment  so  that  the  student 
Is  able  to  feel  a  part  of  a  real  campus  life." 
The  university  has  two  undergraduate  Coi- 
legea  of  Arts  &  Sciences,  a  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration.  School  of  Law, 
Graduate  School  of  Leadership  ft  Human  Be^ 
havlor.  Graduate  School  of  Arts  &  Sciences, 
School  of  Performing  Arts,  Center  for  Urban 
tt  Human  Development  and  Institute  for 
Educational  Management,  all  at  San  Diego. 

rrs  MAjoBS 

It  offers  departmental  majors  In  art,  biol- 
ogy, business  Institutions,  chemistry,  eco- 
nomics, English,  foreign  language,  history, 
mathematics,  music,  philosophy,  physics, 
physical  education,  political  science,  psy- 
chology, reUglous  studies,  religious  educa- 
tion, sociology  and  speech-drama. 

It  has  an  Intensive  Study  Program  at 
Steamboat  Springs.  Colo.,  and  "university 
centers"  In  Elngland.  Kenya  and  Mexico. 

The  university  Is  accredited  by  Western 
Association  of  Schools  &  Colleges  and  Cali- 
fornia Department  of  Education  and  ap- 
proved by  Veterans  Administration.  The 
School  of  Law  is  accredited  by  American  Bar 
Association  and  California  Committee  of  Bar 
Examiners  and  accepted  by  Association  of 
American  Law  Schools. 

PaoPosxD  AfiAOt  Campus:  USIU  FiMANcn  Aax 

Unoks  Rktitw   bt   Pkdchal   Ackmct 

(By  Allen  J.  Morrison) 

Questions  of  financial  responsibility  of 
United  States  International  University,  ss 
raised  by  U.S.  Sen.  Mark  Hatfield  last  week, 
are  under  review  In  the  federal  Health,  Edu- 
cation St  Welfare  Department. 

The  San  Dlego-based  university  with  sev- 
eral campuses  has  plans  for  establishing  a 
new  campus  on  the  old  Adair  Air  Force  Sta- 
tion property  near  Corvallls. 

Some  of  the  same  financial  questions  that 
Sen.  Hatfield  raised  with  HEW  Secretary  El- 
liot Richardson  have  come  under  State  Exec- 
utive Department  exanoinatlon  here  in 
Salem. 

James  Faulstlch,  economic  adviser  to  Gov. 
Tom  McCall  who  recommended  that  the 
Adair  property  be  given  to  USIU,  said  his 
review  of  the  university's  audit  showed  "a 
real  tight  cash  position. "  But  he  also  said 
USIU  has  had  a  responsible  record  of  public 
trust  and  responsible  trustees. 

CASKS  crrcD 

The  USIU  audit,  prepared  by  Peat,  Mar- 
wlck  ti  Mitchell  Co.,  Indicated  a  full  account- 
ing of  funds  but  cited  a  few  cases  where  USIU 
failed  to  place  money  In  trusts  as  required. 

Mortgages  payable,  Including  notes,  tnist- 
deeds  and  bonds,  have  risen  from  about  tU 
million  In  1968  to  over  916  million  at  the 
end  of  1970,  according  to  USIU. 

During  this  period  lt3  net  worth  Increased 
from  •10.832.741  to  •17,766.100,  mceUy 
through  property  acquisitions,  endowments 
and  grants. 

Slate  official  Faulstlch  did  comment  that 
while  he  felt  the  university  was  resp>onslble 
he  didnt  think  Mexican  law  has  adequate 
cocparatlon  controls. 

MEXICAN    campus 

His  oomnient  referred  to  the  International 
University  trustees'  decision  In  June.  1970, 
to  establish  a  separate  corporation  In  Mexico 
and  open  a  campiu  with  31  students  at 
Puebla.  southeast  ot  Mexico  City. 

In  authorizing  the  Mexican  corporation, 
the  USIU  board  also  guaranteed  a  •660.000 
loan  to  acquire  the  old  University  ot  the 
Americas  campiis. 

The  university  also  has  foreign  caaipuses 
In  England  and  Nairobi. 
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OmCIALS  LISTED 


Directors  of  the  university's  new  Mexican 
corporation  are  University  President  William 
C.  Bust;  Robert  S.  Dunn,  vice  president  of 
the  university.  John  M.  Cranston,  chairman 
of  the  board:  Winston  M.  Scott,  Identified  as 
s  former  US  embassy  official  In  Mexico;  and 
Jose  CoBslo  Jr.,  not  otherwise  Identified  In 
the  minutes.  An  alternate  director  Is  Robert 
H.  Walter,  president  of  U.S.  Financial  Corp. 
which  lent  money  for  the  Mexican  campus. 

Winston  M.  Scott  also  was  elected  to  the 
USIU  board  in  June,  along  with  John  R. 
I»letcher,  ovTier  of  Mt.  Werner  Ski  Resort, 
Steamboat  Springs,  Colo.,  which  Is  location 
of  USIU'B  Alpine  College  and  Sperle  Ellison, 
San  Diego,  vice  president  of  the  Hilton 
Hotels. 

DELAT    ACSEXD 

Sen.  Hatfield's  position  has  caused  the 
HEW  department  to  delay  transfer  of  Adair 
to  the  San  Diego  university.  One  of  the 
senator's  questions  has  been  why  didn't  the 
appropriate  federal  agencies  receive  USIU 
audits  as  requested  during  their  consider- 
ation of  the  Adair  land  transfer. 

The  senator  himself  said  he  encountered 
difficulty  getting  financial  Information  from 
the  university.  

Financial  Information  that  HEW  had  re- 
ceived from  the  university  was  relied  on  by 
the  Corvallls  citizens'  committee  that  worked 
with  an  HEW  planning  committee  In  study- 
ing the  request  for  Adair  prop>erty  and  sub- 
■equsntly  recommending  It  last  year. 

TUITION    INCOMX 

One  point  that  bothers  some  who  have 
•sen  International  University's  audit  for 
1968-69  Is  the  amount  of  Income  reported 
from  tuition — •S.O  million. 

That  year  USIU  reported  an  enrollment 
of  8,173  to  HEW.  At  its  announced  tuition 
rate  of  •SSe  per  quarter  that  year,  the  re- 
ported enrollment  on  the  face  of  It  should 
have  produced  receipts  of  more  than  •& 
million,  not  counting  any  summer  terms. 

The  Statesman  failed  In  telephone  at- 
tempts to  find  any  USIU  official  willing  to 
explain  the  difference. 

Edward  Kalm.  manager  of  the  USIU  audit 
team  for  San  Diego  auditors  of  Peat,  Marwlck 
Mitchell  it  Co.,  said  any  request  for  such 
Information  would  have  to  come  from  the 
university.  The  university's  President  Rust, 
board  chairman  Cranston  and  board  secre- 
tary George  W.  Peck  refused  to  make  the  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  now  let 
me  turn  to  a  few  of  the  points  I  raised 
when  I  met  with  the  Secretary. 

First,  it  is  necessary  for  an  applicant 
for  transfer  of  real  property  to  file  an 
application  with  the  regional  HEW  office. 
As  I  examine  the  HEW  form  and  the 
USIU  answer,  I  question  whether  the 
school  answered  adequately  the  HEW 
questions. 

I  ask  unanimoua  consent  that  question 
12  of  the  HEW — San  Francisco — form  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  to  be 
followed  by  the  USIU  answer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Question  12 

la.  Give  a  fiUl  and  complete  statement  of 
the  abUlty  to  finance,  operate,  and  malnteln 
the  faculties  requested.  Including  arrange- 
ments for  conversion,  or  construction,  staff- 
^.  operation,  and  maintenance.  Be  sure  to 
Include  the  following: 

(a)  Capital  outlay  budget.  •- 


(f)  Funds    avaUable    for    personnel    and 
maintenance,  • . 


(b)  ^?eclal  buUdlng  funds,  •- 

(c)  Undistributed  reserve.  •— 

(d)  School  Ux  rate.  •- 


(e)  Percentage  of  assessed  valuation  cur- 
rently bonded,  • . 


(g)   Amount  raised  by  taxations,  • . 

(h)   State  appropriations.  • . 

(1)  Other  (contracts,  services,  federal  pay- 
ments, etc.) .  • . 

ANSWXB 

12.  The  University.  In  the  past  18  years, 
has  develoi>ed  Into  a  major  Institution  under 
the  same  President  and  essentially  the  same 
Board  of  Trustees.  It  has  two  major  campuses 
In  the  San  Diego  area  plus  a  downtown  cen- 
ter for  the  performing  arts;  a  campus  In 
Steamboat  Springs,  Colorado;  a  campus  In 
London,  England;  a  campus  In  Nairobi, 
Kenya;  and  a  campus  In  Mexico  City.  The 
University's  Income  comes  from  tuition  and 
fees  plus  gifts  from  corporations,  founda- 
tions, and  Individuals  who  are  interested  in 
a  strong,  academic  program  coupled  with  an 
emphasis  on  values  and  wholesome  campus 
living.  The  University  has  built  two  of  these 
campuses  from  vacant  land  and  has  pur- 
chased the  others.  The  same  program  of  de- 
velopment that  has  made  this  growth  and 
successful  operation  possible  wUl  be  utUlzed 
as  weU  at  the  Adair  site.  The  fact  that  the 
major  portion  of  the  buUdlngs  are  In  exist- 
ence on  this  site  makes  the  project  much 
easier  to  accomplish  than  those  that  have 
already  been  established  by  the  University. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  cer- 
tainly is  clear  to  me  that,  while  the  ques- 
tion wanted  dollar  answers — and  even  in- 
cluded dollar  signs,  USIU  did  not  discuss 
funds  in  particular  in  its  answer. 

This,  I  would  note,  is  not  the  first  time 
that  the  schooi  was  not  too  candid  with 
HEW.  Last  summer,  HEW  gave  Sun- 
dance Air  Force  Station  in  Wyrming, 
to  USIU. 

The  regional  office  in  Denver  used  a 
different  form  from  that  used  In  the 
HEW  San  F.ancisco  office.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  appropriate  HEW 
questionnaire — Denver — appear  at  this 
point  In  the  Record,  followed  by  the 
USIU  answer  regarding  Sundance  Air 
Force  Station. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ability  to  finance  and  operate 

7.  (a)  Give  statement  of  sources  of  present 
financing  for  operations  and  for  develop- 
ment of  new  facilities.  Including  statement 
as  to  the  current  avaUablllty  of  funds  to 
carry  out  the  proposed  use.  (Complete  budget 
or  treasxirer's  report  not  required.) 

(b)  If  program  contemplates  major  devel- 
opment costs  and  funds  are  not  currently 
available,  state  proposed  plans  and  sources 
for  securing  funds  to  carry  out  the  program 
and  development. 

USIU  -'.rspONSE  to  hew  question  7 — 

SUNDANCE 

It  Is  Intended  to  use  the  property  for  edu- 
cational purposes  as  a  part  of  the  University 
program.  It  Is  estimated  that  It  will  be  used 
to  accommodate  approximately  300  students. 
The  sources  of  revenue  to  operate  the  pro- 
gram will  come  from  tuition  and  fees,  aug- 
mented by  gifts  from  foundations,  corpora- 
tions, and  Individuals. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  It 
should  be  noted  here  that  on  the  Xerox 
USIU  answer  I  have,  following  the  typed 
answer  set  out  above  is  a  Xeroxed  pen 
entry  "See  attached  program."  When  I 
read  that,  I  could  find  no  mention  of  par- 
ticular finances. 

Mr.  President,  It  seems  to  me.  and  I 
hope  my  colleagues  here  today  agree,  that 
we  should  insist  on  a  more  complete  dis- 


closure than  these  answers  would  indi- 
cate. I  think  you  can  see  that  these  ques- 
tions in  my  mind  warranted  detailed 
explanations. 

Second,  I  feel  strongly  that  any  educa- 
tional institution  locating  in  Oregon  be 
financially  sound.  As  you  know,  I  was  a 
college  professor  before  I  entered  public 
service,  and  I  have  followed  higher  edu- 
cation in  my  State  closely  since  then. 

In  1967-70, 11  of  the  13  Oregon  private 
colleges  ran  up  deficits  totaling  $1.6  mil- 
lion. Oregon  already  has  more  private 
colleges  per  capita  than  any  other  West- 
em  State — one  per  53,000  people,  while 
the  Western  average  is  one  per  99,000 
people.  Also,  tliere  already  are  three  ex- 
isting colleges  ^vithin  a  few  miles :  Oregon 
State  University — 14,800  students;  Ore- 
gon College  of  Education — 3,770  stu- 
dents ;  and  Linn-Benton  Community  Col- 
lege— 1.770  students.  This  is  20,000  stu- 
dents already  within  12  miles  from  Camp 
Adair.  This  also  raises  questions  about 
the  student  population  base  from  which 
USIU  hopes  to  draw. 

I  feel  strongly  that  USIU  should  be  a 
financially  sound  Institution,  and  not  one 
which  would  result  in  a  shaky  operation. 

I  did  some  checking  on  the  finances  of 
USIU,  and  my  investigation,  coupled  with 
the  points  raised  in  the  Statesman  ar- 
ticles, convinced  me  that  a  further  in- 
vestigation of  this  school  is  warranted. 

A  letter  to  me  from  Mr.  Paul  M.  Lee, 
a  C.PA.  in  Los  Angeles,  shed  Ught  on  the 
financial  operation  of  the  school  from 
1960  to  1965.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  to  me  from  Mr.  Lee  appear 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Los  Angeles,  Calip., 

January  4,  1971. 
Hon.  Mask  O.  Hatpielo, 
US.  Senator, 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairt, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Hatfield:  In  yoxir  letter  of 
November  30th  you  asked  questions  regarding 
the  work  of  an  Audit  Study  Committee  rela- 
tive to  California  Western  University  of 
San  Diego  (now  a  part  of  United  States  In- 
ternational University.) 

The  reason  the  1966  review  of  financial  re- 
ports was  performed  was  that  there  was  wide- 
spread concern  among  many  Methodist  mem- 
bers of  the  c^JTporate  governing  body  that 
the  administration,  backed  by  a  majority  of 
the  Trustees,  was  not  supplying  understand- 
able financial  reports  and  was  embarked  on 
growth  plans  possibly  not  manageable  with- 
in the  resources  available  to  the  University. 
Concurrently,  there  was  deep  concern  that  If 
the  University  was  to  continue  successfully 
as  a  Methodist-sponsored  institution  all  re- 
sponsible persons  ought  to — 

(1)  truly  grasp  the  key  financial  facts  at 
all  times 

(2)  evaluate  the  financial  risk  that  the 
Southern  California-Arizona  Annual  Con- 
ference of  the  Church  was  exposing  Itself  to 
If  the  financial  affairs  of  the  school  (as  an 
Instrument  of  the  Conference)  were  deteri- 
orating to  the  point  of  danger  from  general 
creditors. 

At  this  same  time,  all  concerned  were  de- 
bating the  fact  that  University  leadership 
was  committed  to  aggressive  expansion,  and 
that  such  plans  envisioned  obtaining  heavy 
financial  support  from  other-than-Methodlst 
Churches  and  from  public  and  governmental 
sources.  This  program  Implied  that  the  Meth- 
odist position  of  prime  sponsorship  of  the 
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scbool  would  be  reUnqulabed.  and  the  wisdom 
of  all  tbls  was  being  argued.  This  was  the 
climate  at  the  time  the  committee  I  served 
on  was  asked  to  study  and  comment  on  the 
audited  financial  statements  of  the  Univer- 
sity. 

As  to  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  Cooi- 
mlttee  I  first  refer  you  to  the  report  of  the 
Committee,  copy  enclosed.  My  own  condensa- 
tion uf  the  report  Is  as  follows : 

(1)  The  financial  facts  relative  to  results 
of  operations  of  the  University  over  a  five 
year  period.  July  1.  1960  through  June  30. 
1906,  could  be  dug  out  of  the  reports,  but 
only  by  expert  and  time-consuming  review. 

(2)  The  net  equities  the  University  bad 
in  its  various  asMta  were  stated  acceptably 
but  the  presentation  required  the  reader  to 
be  really  alerted  to  how  Increases  In  equity, 
achieved  by  appraisal  write-ups.  had  been 
treated  In  earlier  years  If  he  was  to  make 
a  Judgment  about  the  cumulative  operating 
results.  Without  that  knowledge  the  state- 
ments could  b«  misleading. 

(8)  A  display  in  the  Invested  Plant  Fund 
and  in  the  Endowment  Fund  of  cumulatively 
how  much  equity  derived  from  write-ups  to 
appraised  valuations  for  property  would  have 
Improved  the  financial  statements.  At  June 
30.  19«5  the  Invested  Plant  Fund  equity  in- 
cluded $1,979,538  of  such  write-ups:  the  En- 
dowment Fund.  •866.046.  The  point  Is  not 
that  the  Trustees  can't  recognize  these  valu- 
atlona,  but  that  they  have  an  obligation 
to  at  least  preeerve  for  the  cxirrent  reader 
of  reports  an  understandable  record  of  them. 
(Aa  the  auditors  reported,  write-ups  to  ap- 
prmlBAl  values  are  contrary  to  presently  ac- 
cepted   general    accounting    principles.) 

(4)  The  matter  of  recognizing  appraisal 
values  ought  to  be  a  two-way  street.  The 
June  30.  1966  financial  reports  showed  City 
Center  Campus  lAnd  and  Building  valued  at 
$1,373,000.  A  footnote  implied  Its  present 
market  value  to  be  very  substantially  less. 

In  general,  the  outcome  of  the  overall  pol- 
icy debate  I  refer  to  was  that  the  Southern 
California-Arizona  Annual  Conference  of  The 
Methodist  Church  (now  the  United  Method- 
ist Church)  baa  relinquished  Its  predomi- 
nant role  as  the  controlling  Influence  with 
the  school.  The  Trustees  and  the  adminis- 
tration have  gone  ahead  and  accomplished, 
in  a  number  of  respects,  some  of  the  plans 
under  discussion  In  1966  as  well  aa  exten- 
sions of  them. 

I  have  not  seen  financial  statements  of 
the  University  beyond  the  June  30.  1966  date. 
No  official  or  unofficial  follow-up  of  the  Com- 
mittee's review  was  called  for,  so  I  have  no 
way  of  knowing  the  extent  to  which  the 
Committee's  criticisms  were  dealt  with.  If  at 
all.  In  subsequent  financial  statements.  I  be- 
lieve the  Implied  call  for  improved  disclo- 
sure in  the  financial  statements  of  the  Fiinda 
covered  Important  matters  of  principle  and 
Important  amounts  of  money,  so  I  hope  there 
was  constructive  response. 

I  trust  these  comments  meet  your  need. 
Also  I  wish  the  very  t>e8t  outcome.  In  all 
ways,  for  the  growth  of  the  University.  It  has 
accomplished  a  great  deal  and  appears  truly 
to  be  filling  a  higher  education  role. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Paul  M.  Ln:. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
added  even  more  weight  to  my  thinking 
that  HEW  should  not  rush  into  approval 
of  this  land  transfer.  The  school's  rec- 
ords should  be  examined  to  see  if  these 
changes  have  been  made.  I  wrote  Dr. 
Wm.  Rust,  president  of  USIU,  request- 
ing copies  of  recent  USnJ  audits,  but 
these  never  have  been  sent  by  Dr.  Rust. 

The  third  of  my  main  points  I  raised 
with  Secretary  Richardson  concern  a 
letter  to  me  from  Mr.  Richard  R.  Holden. 
of  the  Offlce  of  Education  of  HEW.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  his  letter  ap- 
pear at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Department  or  Hkalth, 

E5)tJCATTON.  AND  WCLPARE. 

Waahtngton,  D.C.,  January  12, 1971. 
Hon.  Mark  O.  Hatpield, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hatfieu):  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  January  6  concerning  US.  In- 
ternational University. 

Enclosed  is  a  schedule  showing  the  par- 
ticipation of  this  University  In  the  Academic 
Facilities  Program  authorized  by  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  (HEFA)  of  1963.  as 
amended.  Only  one  direct  loan  has  been  ap- 
proved, and  this  one  in  the  amount  of  tl.- 
212.000.  which  was  approved  In  FY  1967.  was 
used  together  with  a  Title  I  Orant  to  assist 
111  financing  the  con^itructlon  of  an  academic 
complex  on  the  Elliott  Campus.  The  loan  was 
closed  In  October  1968. 

A  debt  service  reserve  payment  due  Janu- 
ary 1.  1970,  was  not  made  In  a  timely  man- 
ner. However,  the  payment  was  made  to  the 
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Trustee  within  60  days  after  the  due  date 
An  additional  debt  service  reserve  payment  ol 
•23,000  and  an  Interest  payment  of  »18.180 
became  due  January  1.  1971,  and  the  Univer- 
sity has  requested  until  February  15,  1971 
to  make  these  payments.  Permission  for  this 
extension  has  been  granted. 

Construction  of  the  five  projecu  for  which 
Title  I  Orants  have  been  approved  is  belag 
deUyed,  according  to  advice  from  our  re- 
gional offlce,  due  to  the  difficulty  being  en- 
countered by  the  University  In  raising  the 
required  matching  funds.  On  two  of  these 
proJecU  (4-9-00399-0  and  4-9-00429-0)  the 
University  has  filed  applications  under  Sec- 
tion 306  of  HEFA  for  annual  Interest  granu 
to  assist  In  meeting  part  of  the  debt  service 
on  private  loans.  These  annual  Interest 
grants  have  not  yet  been  approved. 

Although  requested,  we  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  University's  recent  fi- 
nancial reports. 

If  we  can  be  of  any  further  assistance, 
please  let  us  know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Richard  R.  Holden, 

Director,  Divition  0/  Academic  Facilitiet. 


U.S.  INTeRNATlONAL  UNIVERSITY  PARTICIPATION  IN  HEFA  1963,  AS  AMENDED-AS  OF  JAN.  7,  1871 
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Approved 


Total  Title  I  inirt 

devolopment tHIs  III 

cost  AmouRt   Yssr  swarded         dirtct  loaa 


Construction  complatad; 

4  9  OOlOl-O-CaliforiMa  WostarnUnlvarsrty $1,044  421 

4-9-00102  0— California  Wastarn  Univarsity 406  977 

4-9-OOlOJ-O-Calitornu  Wastarn  University 670'.  752 

4-9 ^152  0— Elliott 2,975,709 

4-»-0O434-O-Clty  cantar 106,326 

SubtoUl S,2Q3,  U6 

Construction  not  started: 

4-9-00399-O-CaMfornia  Westarn  University 780.277 

4-»-00429-0— Elliott. 1. 063.506 

4-»-004«6-0— Ellwtl..    2,001.820 

4-»-00490-0-£IHotL 1, 132.600 

4-»-00491-0-Elliott $56,930 

SvMotal 5.554.133 

GnsdMil 10,7S7,3U 


$272,000 

126. 125 

175. 173 

911,938 

32.292 


1965 
1967 
1967 
1966 
1968 


0 
0 
0 
M,  212, 000 
0 


1,&17.521 


1.212.000 


260.092 
361.168 
721.  155 
566.300 
2n.965 


1968 
1968 
1969 
1968 
1969 


2.186.680 


3,7O4.20«  1,212,000 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a  mem- 
ber of  my  staff  discussed  this  matter  with 
a  staflman  In  the  Offlce  of  Education. 
He  said  that  when  USIU  requested  ex- 
tensions of  the  payment  dates,  that  the 
OE  requested  audits  over  the  phone  from 
the  school. 

The  OE  had  approved  these  requests, 
but  USIU  did  not  send  the  audits  for 
1968  and  1969  until  OE  sent  a  registered 
letter  dezaanding  them.  The  audits  ar- 
rived Monday,  February  1,  the  very  day 
that  Secretary  Richardson  gave  final  ap- 
proval of  the  transfer. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  that  this  ma- 
terial was  made  available  to  Secretary 
Richardson  at  our  meeting  on  January 
22. 

Last  Friday,  February  5,  a  letter  ar- 
rived from  Secretary  Richardson  discus- 
sing my  questions  about  the  transfer.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  letter 
appear  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcobo, 
as  follows: 

Trx  SacarTABT  of  Hxalth. 
Education,  and  Welfarr, 
WoMhtngton,  February  3,  1971. 
Hon.  Mark  Hatttkij), 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Drar  Sxmator  Hattixld:  After  our  discus- 
sion on  January  23  regarding  our  proposed 
conveyance  of  the  farmer  Adair  Air  Force 
Station,  Corvallls,  Oregon  to  the  U.S.  Inter- 


national University.  I  requested  my  Offlce  of 
Surplus  Property  Utilization  to  furnish  me 
with  facttial  data  on  the  several  areas  you 
felt  were  not  fully  covered  In  the  University'* 
application  and  proposed  program. 

My  analysis  of  all  data  has  led  me  to  con- 
clude that  USIU  programs,  multi-campus 
concept,  and  wllllngneas  to  assist  students  to 
reach  their  college  level  potential,  are  excit- 
ing and  attractive  to  college  age  studenU. 
Hence,  students  are  not  primarily  drawn 
from  the  State  In  which  a  USIU  campus  Is 
located,  but  from  all  States. 

USIU's  financial  status  does  not  appear 
to  be  a  serious  obstacle  to  their  performing 
under  their  proposed  program  at  Adair.  Fur- 
thermore, since  no  local  or  State  funds  will 
be  involved  and  the  funds  to  be  spent  by 
USIU  at  Adair  will  help  the  economy  in  tba 
area,  and  since  the  government  also  is  not 
risking  any  loss  If  USIU  does  not  complete  Itt 
proposed  program.  I  can  only  conclude  there 
Is  much  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  com- 
pleting this  conveyance.  Thus  far.  USIU  haa 
more  than  kept  good  faith  In  meeting  pro- 
gram commitments  for  all  other  properties 
the  Department  has  conveyed  to  It. 

For  these  reasons.  I  have  determined  to 
proceed  with  the  conveyance.  Tour  Interest 
In  calling  my  attention  to  some  areas  of  pos- 
sible weakness  in  our  surplus  real  property 
application  procedures  la  appreciated,  and 
we  are  taking  steps  to  strengthen  these  pro- 
cedures. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Elliot  Richardson. 

Secretary. 
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Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  In 
closing  my  remarks  today,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  editorials  reflecting 
Oregon  opinion  on  this  transfer  appear 
at  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks.  This 
shows  that  the  people  of  Oregon  want  a 
delay  in  this  transfer.  I  will  have  more 
to  say  on  this  subject  at  a  later  date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

KPOK  Editorial 

Drcembkr  12,  1970. 

The  following  Is  an  editorial  representing 
the  opinion  of  E^POK. 

It  appears  to  us  that  a  review  of  proce- 
dures In  regard  to  government  disposal  of 
surplus  property  is  In  order.  This  has  been 
brought  to  light  by  the  proposed  transfer  of 
Camp  Adair  to  a  San  Diego  based  university 
called  the  United  States  International  Uni- 
versity. 

According  to  Information  from  the  office 
of  Senator  Mark  Hatfield,  USIU  has  obtained 
a  considerable  amount  of  property  through 
government  transactions.  We  are  not  sug- 
gesting that  there  has  been  anything  legally 
wrong  with  obtaining  property  in  this  man- 
ner, but  we  do  question  a  procedure  that 
would  turn  Oregon  land  over  to  a  private 
college  from  another  state  when  good  use 
could  be  made  of  it  by  our  own  state. 

Senator  Hatfield  has  requested  a  "hold"  be 
placed  on  the  transfer.  This  would  allow  time 
for  clarification  of  procedures  followed  by  the 
General  Services  Administration  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

It  is  possible  there  Is  legislation  needed  to 
tighten  governmental  property  disposal  pro- 
cedures. The  Camp  Adair  situation  would 
certainly  indicate  that  more  precise  guide- 
lines are  called  for. 

Your  contrary  opinions  are  invited.  Ad- 
drees  your  comments  to:  R.  M.  Brown,  Edi- 
torials, 1019  S.  W.  lOth  Avenue,  Portland, 
Oreg. 

|Ftx>m  the  Eugene,  Oreg.,  Reglster-GKiard, 
Dec.  19,  1970) 
A  Second  Look 

Without  knowing  exactly  what  he  has  In 
mind,  we  welcome  Sen.  Mark  Hatfield's  re- 
quest that  the  proposed  transfer  of  Camp 
Adair  property  to  a  California-based  private 
college  be  held  up. 

This  deal  Just  doesn't  feel  right.  This  is 
not  to  say  anything  against  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, which  apparently  followed  proper 
procedures  in  trying  to  dUpose  of  the  Adair 
property,  or  against  United  States  Interna- 
tional University  of  San  Diego,  which  wants 
to  start  a  new  campus  on  the  204  acres  It 
hopes  to  get  free  of  charge. 

The  trouble  is  that  this  state  does  not  need 
another  private  college.  Most  of  the  ones  It 
has  are  in  deep  financial  trouble.  The  govem- 
nor  is  proposing  that  state  money  be  used 
during  the  next  biennium  to  try  and  keep 
them  afloat. 

If  USIU  is  an  exception  to  the  rule  and  for 
some  reason  Is  quite  self-sufficient.  It  wUl 
represent  more  competition  for  the  existing 
private  schools.  If  USIU  turns  out  to  have 
the  same  money  troubles  as  the  others.  It 
probably  wUl  Join  them  In  seeking  public 
fescue.  Either  way.  the  school  promises  to  be 
more  of  a  btirden  than  a  blessing  for  the 
Oregon  public. 

If  no  one  else  expresses  interest  In  the 
Adair  property,  it  would  seem  unfair  to  deny 
t  to  the  only  bidder.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Interests  of  the  public  as  well  as  of  the  bidder 
should  be  taken  into  consideration. 

The  State  Department  of  Education  Is  now 
JcUvely  preeeing  for  the  Adair  land  as  a  site 
ror  a  propoeed  state  environmental  education 
csnter.  That  idea  may  be  no  good,  but  It 
"•serves  to  be  heard. 

There  should  be  Ume  for  a  second  look  at 
the  possible  uses  of  Adair. 


[From  the  Oregon  Statesman,  Salem,  Oreg., 

Jan.  21,  1971) 

DzLAT  Transfer  of  Adair 

There  are  too  many  unanswered  questions 
about  the  policies  and  prospects  of  United 
States  International  University  to  warrant 
turning  over  the  valuable  Adair  Air  Station 
tract  to  it  at  this  time. 

In  tact,  the  more  answers  The  Statesman 
gets  to  the  months  of  investigation  ihls 
paper  has  done  Into  USIU.  the  more  we  are 
unsure  USIU  should  take  over  Adair  at  all. 

The  Statesman  begins  to  recount  today. 
In  the  news  columns  on  page  one.  the  in- 
formation— and  the  answered  questions — 
which  this  Investigation  has  produced.  Much 
of  It  has  been  assembled  by  Allen  J.  (Bud) 
Morrison,  a  veteran  Investigative  Statesman 
reporter.  His  investigation  has  involved  hun- 
dreds of  letters  and  conversations  with  per- 
sons associated  with  all  phases  of  the  univer- 
sity's operations. 

We  have  had  the  most  helpful  cooperation 
of  Sen.  Mark  Hatfield  and  his  staff  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  in  getting  to  the  source  of 
federal  agency  information  dealing  with 
USIU.  Sen.  Hatfield  Is  meeting  today  with 
Elliott  Richardson,  secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  to  bring  to  his  attention 
the  material  collected  so  far  and  to  encour- 
age further  and  deeper  Inquiry  before  the 
property  is  turned  over  to  USIU. 

The  picture  which  has  emerged  so  far.  as 
IS  being  detailed  in  the  news  airticles.  is  of 
a  university  which.  In  addition  to  its  re- 
spected academic  standing  and  faculty,  Is 
accumulating  vast  and  widespread  tracts  of 
l.ind.  It  shows  a  university  with  limited  fi- 
nancial resources  talking  of  large  invest- 
ments in  capital  expansion.  It  also  shows 
delays  in  accomplishing  those  ends. 

It  also  shows  a  complicated  corporate 
strticture  with  an  unusual  amount  of  con- 
trol and  authority  lodged  in  the  officers  of 
the  institution,  headed  by  President  William 
Rust. 

He  has  unquestioned  organization  and  fi- 
nancial ability,  but  while  his  administration 
has  been  adding  hundreds  of  students,  it  has 
been  adding  thousands  of  acres. 

The  Statesman  also  is  disturbed  by  the 
superficialities  of  the  investigations  of  USIU 
made  by  government  officials  and  agencies. 
All  too  often,  the  data  supplied  by  USIU  has 
been  accepted  without  question  or  genuine 
investigation.  Much  of  the  financial  data  has 
been  accepted  without  audit  confirmation. 

Combining  the  record  of  USIU's  expansion 
policy  and  evidences  of  the  cursory  mture 
of  the  inquiry  made  prior  to  accepting  the 
USIU  offer  for  Adair.  The  Statesman  Is  not 
convinced  the  public's  interest  is  being  prop- 
erly safeguarded. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  further 
Investigation  might  not  bring  forth  reassur- 
a  ices.  It  does  mean  that  further,  more  de- 
tnlled  Inquiry  is  warranted. 

The  Adair  tract  must  not  be  allowed  to 
become  a  part  of  a  university's  land  bank. 
If  It  Is  to  be  used  for  higher  education  It 
should  be  as  a  productive  campus  bringing 
both  educational  and  economic  returns  to 
the  Mid-Valley. 

(From  the  Oregon  Statesman.  Salem.  Ore., 

Jan.  29.  1971] 

Frdrrals  Make  Slipshod  iNQtnsT 

Discovery  of  the  app«Jllngly  lax  Investi- 
gations which  federal  agencies  make  of  ap- 
plicants for  public  lands  and  resources  Is 
one  of  the  most  Important  results  of  The 
Statesman's  Inquiry  into  the  proposed  trans- 
fer of  the  Adair  Air  Station  tract. 

The  federal  government  Is  giving  away 
billions  of  dollars  in  money  and  land  to 
educational  and  other  institutions.  Our  study 
of  the  plan  to  give  the  Adair  land  to  United 
States  International  University  of  San  Diego 
indicates  that  the  government  accepts  data 
from  applicants  wlthoiU  even  questioning  It. 


The  Investigation  by  Statesman  Reporter 
Allen  J.  (Bud)  Morrison  revealed  that  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, which  was  acting  on  the  USIU  appli- 
cation, bad  a  great  deal  of  out-of-date  and  in- 
complete information  on  the  university.  A 
list  of  USIU's  board  of  trustees,  supplied 
by  HEW,  contained  six  incorrect  names,  for 
example. 

In  applying  for  the  Adair  land,  USIU  re- 
turned an  Incomplete  application  to  HEW. 
When  asked  about  this,  a  HEW  official  replied 
his  offlce  had  "plenty  of  Information"  on 
USIU.  Financial  data  supplied  by  USIU  to 
HEW  was  Incomplete.  No  follow-up  inqtilry 
was  made.  A  HEW  request  for  an  audit  has 
been  repeatedly  ignored  by  USIU  without 
penalty. 

The  U.S.  Offlce  of  Education,  also  In  HEW, 
had  Information  about  USIU  delaying  Its 
debt  payments,  but  this  Information  wasn't 
available  to  the  HEW  headquarters  where  the 
Adair  application  was  being  processed. 

HEW  had  no  record  of  or  knowledge  of 
resolutions  passed  by  the  USIU  board  of 
trustees  giving  unusual  financial  controls 
to  offlcers  of  the  Institution. 

HEW  had  no  accurate  compilation  of  the 
vast  acreages  which  USIU  Is  assembling  as 
the  agency  determined  whether  to  add  Adair 
to  the  list. 

Citizens  are  forced  to  rely  upon  these 
government  agencies  to  protect  their  Inter- 
ests. The  Corvallls  area  citizens  committee 
which  investigated  the  Adair  tract  applica- 
tion, for  example,  relied  upon  the  federal 
technical  team  from  HEW  In  assessing  USIU 
without  realizing  how  Incomplete  the  HEW 
investigation  had  been. 

When  taxpayers'  money  and  public  land 
is  being  given  to  non-profit  institutions,  the 
public  has  an  Interest  In  such  things  as 
what  mortgages  and  investments  the  Insti- 
tution has  and  what  controls  exist  over 
subsidiaries  In  foreign  countries. 

This  Information  apparently  isn't  being 
collected  and  verified.  Like  the  dinosaur,  the 
federal  agencies  have  become  too  big  for 
their  brains.  They  can't  carry  out  all  the 
responsibilities  assigned  to  them. 

It  U  disturbing  that  the  valuable  Adair 
tract  was  almost  turned  over  to  USIU  with- 
out adequate  Investigation,  but  It  Is  down- 
right depressing  to  think  of  the  count- 
Isss  other  transactions  in  which  public  re- 
sources are  almost  certainly  being  dispensed 
using  the  same  slipshod  standards. 

[From  the  Oregon  Statesman.  Salem.  Oreg., 

Jan.  30,    1971] 

"A  Bird  in  thr  Hand" 

The  Corvallls  Gazette-Times  continues  to 
endorse  the  transfer  of  the  Adair  Air  Station 
property  to  U.S.  International  University  in 
the  face  of  calls  for  further  investigation  by 
this  paper  and  by  Sen  Mark  Hatfield. 

The  Gazette- Times  asks,  "what  do  we  have 
to  lose?"  No  other  industries  or  organizations 
capable  of  using  the  property  fully  have  come 
forth  with  offers. 

It  counters  fears  that  the  land  might  not 
be  used  by  pointing  out  that  'unless  the 
property  Is  operated  as  an  educational  insti- 
tution, it  reverts  to  the  federal  government." 

Adair  Is  one  of  the  prime  tracts  In  this 
valley,  equipped  with  valuable  buildings  and 
pubUc  utilities.  The  public  has  a  great  deal 
to  lose  if  the  tract  Is  developed  only  mini- 
mally. We  muBtnt  lose  track  of  the  bitter 
disappointment  the  Boardman  tract  deal 
with  Boeing  has  become. 

So  a  close  look  is  warranted  at  USIU's  de- 
velopment ol  the  other  campuses  they  have 
added. 

The  Institution  acquired  its  Elliott  campus 
In  San  Diego  as  a  gift  from  the  government. 
At  last  report.  Its  400  acres  bad  800  students. 
USIU  reports  only  79  students  on  Its  80- 
acre  Alpine  College  campus  In  Colorado.  It  Is 
committed  to  develop  a  campus  at  Sundance 
Air  Force  Base  In  Wyoming,  again  on  prop- 
erty donated  by  the  government. 
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It  reports  only  31  students  on  a  200>acre 
campus  in  Mexico,  and  It  Is  In  the  proceae 
of  disposing  of  its  500-acre  campus  In  Eng- 
land and  purchasing  another  tract  of  land. 
But  even  when  it  was  In  operation,  it  re- 
ported only  107  students. 

Should  Adalr  be  entrusted  to  a  university 
with  such  a  record  of  developing  new  cam- 
puses? 

The  Oazette-Tlmea,  in  supporting  the 
USin  application,  opines.  "A  bird  in  the  hand 
la  worth  two  in  the  bush."  But  before  ac- 
cepting a  bird  in  the  hand,  you  have  every 
reason  to  look  at  the  Tjreyioue  habit  patterns 
of  the  bird. 

(From  the  Oregon  Statesman,  Salem.  Oreg.. 
Feb.  6.   1971] 

ADAn    QmSnONS    t7NANSWX>XD 

Doubts  that  the  public's  interest  U  being 
safeguarded  were  affirmed  by  the  incredible 
decision  to  give  the  valuable  Adalr  Air  Sta- 
tion land  to  United  States  International  Uni- 
versity without  answering  the  serious  ques- 
tions raised  by  Sen.  Mark  Hatlfleld. 

As  the  result  of  his  own  and  this  paper's 
lengthy  Investigation  of  USIU.  Sen.  Hatfield 
presented  Sec.  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare Elliot  Richardson  with  a  substantial  list 
of  questions  and  information  on  Friday. 
Jan.  32. 

HEW  had  tentatively  decided  to  turn  Adalr 
over  to  USIU.  A  "hold"  had  been  placed  on 
that  decision  pending  the  presentation  of 
Sen.  Hatfield's  material. 

Upon  receiving  It.  Sec.  Richardson  said, 
"This  is  all  new  Information  to  me."  The 
Statesman,  through  its  Investigative  re- 
porter Allen  (Bud)  Morrison,  had  spent 
months  In  helping  assemble  that  Informa- 
tion. 

Only  a  long  and  thorough  investigation — 
something  obviously  not  done  by  HEW  up 
to  that  time — could  possibly  answer  the 
questions  and  resolve  the  doubts. 

Instead,  a  little  over  a  week  later  HEW 
notified  Sen.  Hatfield  that  the  transaction 
with  USIU  is  being  completed  without  the 
courtesy  of  answering  a  single  question  which 
Sen.  Hatlfleld  raised. 

Sec.  Richardson  had  left  the  matter  in  the 
hands  of  Asst.  Sec.  Sol  Elson  who  refers  to 
USIU  President  William  Rust  as  "my  person- 
al friend." 

Preeident  Rust,  Incidentally,  had  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  provide  details  on  his 
plan  for  using  Adalr  when  he  gave  the  Cor- 
vallls  First  Citizen  banquet  speech  last  week. 
Instead,  be  never  mentioned  the  subject. 

The  past  record  of  USIU  In  acquiring  public 
land  amply  demonstrates  the  effectiveness 
of  USIU's  special  department  which  is  de- 
voted to  making  such  acquisitions. 

USIU  has  discovered  that  by  relying  upon 
its  reputation.  It  can  avoid  providing  the 
federal  government  with  the  specific  Infor- 
mation on  applications  which  Is  required  of 
other  applicants. 

A  study  of  the  applications  submitted  by 
USIU  for  public  land  In  San  Diego.  Sun- 
dance Air  Force  Base.  Wyoming,  and  Adalr 
shows  that  in  no  case  has  It  been  necessary 
for  USIU  to  provide  the  detailed  financial 
Information  requested. 

USIU  repeatedly  replied  In  generalities  to 
the  specific  requests  for  demonstration  of 
financial  ability  to  develop  its  campuses.  It 
repeatedly  Ignored  requests  for  audits.  A 
USIU  audit  belatedly  arrived  at  the  HEW 
office  on  the  afternoon  before  the  Adalr 
transfer  was  made.  Obviously  there  was  no 
thorough  study  of  investigation  made  of  the 
fiacts  reported  in  that  document. 

The  argument  that  USIU  should  be  given 
the  property  because  no  better  use  can  be 
found  for  It  at  this  time  Is  without  merit. 
Far  better  to  wait  a  while  longer  than  to 
turn  over  this  valuable  public  tract  to  a  uni- 
versity with  a  clear  record  of  campus  under- 
development and  with  serious  questions  un- 
answered concerning  USIU's  financial  capa- 
bility «uad  control. 


Although  the  Oregon  Legislature  and  state 
officials  do  not  have  the  power  of  decision 
In  the  Adalr  case,  they  share  in  the  respon- 
sibility for  protecting  the  public  Interest. 
They.  too.  should  not  be  satisfied  until  the 
questions  raised  by  this  investigation  have 
been  answered  satisfactorily. 


(From   the   Capital   Journal,  Feb.   4,   1971] 
Brma  Uss? 


There's  not  much  doubt  that  better  use 
could  have  been  made  of  Adalr  Air  Station 
land  than  deeding  It  to  United  States  Inter- 
national University. 

The  trouble  is  that  nobody  who  suggested 
other  uses  came  up  with  a  plan  and  the 
money  to  finance  it  that  could  be  acted  on 
quickly.  And  the  federal  government  wanted 
It  dumped. 

The  Corvallls  Oazette-Tlmea.  In  endorsing 
the  decision  to  give  It  to  the  university,  made 
the  point  that  some  use  ought  to  be  made 
of  the  property  and  that  USIU  suited  the 
newspaper,  and  Corvallls.  Just  fine. 

If  the  ball  was  dropped,  and  we  think  It 
was.  It  was  by  those  who  opposed  the  trans- 
fer to  USIU  but  failed  to  pro{>oee  anything 
better  than  talk. 

But  there  are  a  couple  of  leTt-over  thoughts 
that  bother  us. 

USIU  is  a  strange  operation,  with  more 
land  than  students  and  more  brochures  than 
money.  It  has  an  administrative  organization 
that  allows  plenty  of  room  for  wheeling  and 
dealing. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare,  which  approved  the  transfer, 
did  a  superficial  Investigation.  It  failed  to 
check  out  the  multitude  of  questions  raised 
by  the  Oregon  Statesman  or  answer  all  the 
questions  asked  by  Oregon's  congressional 
delegation. 

Well  Join  many  others  In  watching  USIU's 
use  of  Adalr  with  Interest. 

(From  the  Oregon  Journal.  Feb.  4,  1971) 
Unanswxxxd  Qxtestions  on  Aoaix 

Serious  questions  have  been  raised  recently 
about  the  transfer  of  the  unused  military 
base.  Camp  Adalr.  to  the  United  States  In- 
ternational University. 

The  rush  to  sign  over  the  deed  to  the  San 
Dlego-based  collection  of  Institutions  with- 
out clearing  the  questions  was  unwise.  That 
action  Is  bound  to  add  to  the  doubts  that 
already  exist  as  a  result  of  investigations 
by  Sen.  Mark  Hatfield,  R-Ore..  and  the  Ore- 
gon Statesman. 

Both  the  Salem  newspaper  and  the  senator 
expressed  dissatisfaction  with  financial  In- 
formation about  USIU.  the  power  of  its  offi- 
cers and  its  operations  on  some  of  its 
campuses.  The  Statesman  wondered  whether 
USIU  really  is  more  of  a  real  estate  company 
than  an  institution  of  higher  education. 

The  findings,  if  nothing  else,  siiggested  a 
go-slow  approach  and  further  investigation 
into  the  university's  Intentions  and  ability 
to  carry  out  its  announced  plans. 

But  another  question  also  should  have 
been  considered.  Even  If  USIU  does  develop  a 
liberal  arts  college  on  the  surplus  base  near 
Corvallls.  Is  there  a  need  for  another  private 
college  In  Oregon,  especially  at  a  time  when 
many  of  the  existing  schools  are  facing  fi- 
nancial dUBcultiea  that  threaten  their  exist- 
ence? 

It  Is  understandable  that  the  Corvallls 
community  Is  eager  to  see  the  Adalr  facility 
returned  to  productive  use.  But  whether 
turning  it  over  to  USIU  is  the  best  long-term 
use  is  in  serious  doubt.  It  should  have  been 
cleared  up  before  the  property  was  trans- 
ferred. 

[From  the  Eugene  Register  Guard,  Feb.  5 
1971] 

Tma  Abais  THAttmrm*  Doesn't  Mask  Sorax 

The  federal  government's  decision  to  give 

lajS  million  worth  of  land  and  buildings  of 

the  former  Camp  Adalr  Air  Force  base  near 


Corvallls  to  a  San  Dlego-based  private  uni- 
versity looks  like  a  mistake. 

The  public  policy  Implications  of  this 
transfer  Just  dont  make  sense. 

Oregon  now  has  IS  private  colleges.  All  but 
two  or  three  are  in  such  financial  straits 
that  their  current  income  won't  meet  their 
current  expenses.  The  governor  is  proposing 
and  the  Legislature  Is  considering  means  to 
help  these  hard-pressed  Institutions  with 
money  from  a  public  treasury  that  cannot 
adequately  support  the  public  colleges  for 
which  the  state  Is  already  responsible. 

The  handwriting  in  fluorescent  Ink  says 
that  some  of  the  private  colleges  in  Ore- 
gon— and  many  across  the  country — are 
going  to  be  forced  to  merge  or  close. 

In  the  face  of  this  situation,  the  state 
would  have  cause  to  be  unhappy  about  the 
establishment  of  any  new  private  college 
here,  even  though  that  Institution  were 
standing  on  iu  own  feet  and  paying  Its  own 
way. 

But  In  the  transfer  of  Adalr  property  to 
United  States  International  University,  the 
federal  government  In  effect  is  offering  a  $2  5- 
mllllon  subsidy  to  entice  this  college  to  set 
up  a  new  campus  in  Oregon. 

It  would  make  as  much  sense  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  go  to  West  Virginia  and  set  a  new 
coal  mining  flrm  up  in  business  next  to  a 
dozen  others  that  are  going  broke. 

Even  If  this  were  not  the  case,  and  If  Ore- 
gon had  some  reason  to  desire  the  establish- 
ment of  more  private  colleges,  there  U  reason 
to  wonder  whether  it  would  choose  the  one 
that  seems  destined  to  get  the  Adalr  prop- 
erty. 

The  most  recent  and  most  extensive  public 
examination  of  this  school  was  conducted 
by  Allen  J.  Morrison  of  the  Oregon  States- 
man. Morrison  wrote  a  troubling  series  of 
articles  for  his  Salem  newspaper. 

Based  on  what  he  found,  Morrlslon  told 
an  Oregon  legislative  committee  In  a  hearing 
Wednesday  that  USIU  appears  to  be  more  of 
a  "giant  real  estate  holding  company  than 
a  university  .  .  they  have  an  Incredible 
number  of  bank  accounts  and  an  Incredible 
amount  of  land,  but  no  students." 

USIU.  according  to  Morrison's  research, 
has  seven  "campuses"  with  a  total  of  3.837 
students.  But  these  gross  flgures  Include  a 
200-acre  campus  in  Mexico  with  31  students: 
an  80-acre  campus  in  Colorado  with  79  stu- 
dents: a  600-acre  "picturesque"  campus  In 
England  with  107  students.  An  operation  In 
Kenya.  Africa,  has  300  students,  but  they  are 
high  school  rather  than  college  level.  The 
main  300-acre  campus  In  San  Diego  has 
2,425  students. 

What  kind  of  educational  program  can  be 
supported  on  so  small  a  student  base? 

Moreover,  the  schoc^  seems  inordinately 
successful  in  picking  up  surplus  federal  lana 
from  abandoned  military  bases.  It  got  400 
acres  of  an  abandoned  Marine  base  in  San 
Diego  In  1965.  It  plans  to  open  new  cam- 
puses this  fall  on  65  acres  of  a  former  Air 
Force  base  In  Wyoming  In  addition  to  the 
357  acres  it  expects  now  at  Adalr.  There  U 
nothing  Inherently  wrong  In  this.  Yet  It 
doeant  seem  reasonable  for  a  university 
whose  land  holdings  already  far  exceed  lu 
needs  as  gauged  by  present  or  prospective 
enrollment  to  be  the  recipient  of  so  much 
surplus  federal  land. 

Land  grants  are  a  historically  honorable 
form  of  government  inducement  for  private 
development  that  la  In  the  public  Interest. 
The  Adalr  equivalent  of  a  land  grant  to  this 
institution  does  not  appear  to  meet  that  test. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  A  COUNCIL  ON 
SOCIAL  ADVISERS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  la«t 
year  the  Senate  passed  S.  5  of  the  Olst 
Congress,  a  bUl  to  create  a  Council  of 
Social  Advisers  and  to  advance  both  the 
art  and  the  use  of  social  Indicators. 
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I  very  much  regret  that  the  measure 
yns  not  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, but  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Senate  will  again,  in  this  Congress,  see 
the  wisdom  of  providing  both  Congress 
and  the  administration  with  the  kind  of 
vital  social  statistics  we  need  in  order  to 
govern  better  the  America  of  the  1970*8. 

I  was  pleased  with  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  of  Janu- 
ary H.  supporting  this  Council  and  urg- 
ing that  a  renewed  effort  be  made  in  this 
Congress  to  enact  this  legislation.  I  fully 
Intend  to  make  this  renewed  effort. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch,  Jan.  11,  19711 
SociAi,  Advisers  Council 

Since  1967  Sen.  Walter  Mondale  has  advo- 
cated establishment  of  a  National  Council  of 
Social  Advisers  patterned  after  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  which  was  created  In 
1946  He  plans  to  renew  his  advocacy  of  this 
proposal  In  the  cvirrent  Congress. 

Each  year  It  becomes  more  evident  that 
America's  multitudinous,  imcoordlnated  nnd 
often  overlapping  and  conflicting  programs 
Intended  to  promote  "social  progress"  are 
not  achieving  the  desired  resTilts.  BllUona  of 
dollars  of  public  funds  are  spent  annually 
on  these  efforts,  but  the  problems  remain  un- 
Kdved. 

As  Mondale  puts  It:  "The  gulf  between 
those  who  participate  in  the  promise  of 
America  sind  those  who  cannot  participate 
cries  out  for  a  bridge,  but  we  still  do  not 
know  how  long  a  bridge  we  need,  or  what  It 
must  be  built  of,  or  how  to  anchor  It  on 
either  side  of  the  abyss." 

His  proposal  is  to  have  Congrese  establish  a 
three-member  Council  of  Social  Advisers  with 
an  adequate  staff,  which  would  make  an  an- 
nual "social  report"  to  the  nation.  He  also 
urges  that  a  new  Joint  congressional  commit- 
tee be  formed  to  deal  with  issues  raised  by 
the  Council.  This  organizational  structure 
would  correspond  to  that  of  the  present 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Economics  of  the  House  and 
Senate. 

The  Coimcll  of  Economic  Advisers,  says 
Mondale,  "has  provided  a  forum  where  econ- 
omists. Presidents,  members  of  Congrese. 
academicians  and  leaders  of  business  and 
labor  can  speak  and  be  heard  on  questions  of 
our  economic  health.  We  can  hope  for  simi- 
lar results  In  social  analysis,  reporting  and 
discussion  from  the  establishment  of  a  Coun- 
cfl  of  Social  Advisers." 

Both  Congress  and  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment now  approach  social  problems  on  a 
piecemeal  basis.  The  inter-relatlonshlpe  of 
various  programs  are  often  Ignored.  Results 
can  be  beneficial  In  one  direction  but  dis- 
astrous In  another.  Highway  construction 
and  urban  renewal  projects  have  brought 
l>eneflte  for  some,  but  also  have  produced 
tragic  consequences  for  others  through  re- 
locations, displacements  and  loss  of  housing 
Mid  employment  opportunities  where  they 
formerly  existed. 

It  would  be  the  duty  of  a  Council  of  Social 
Advisers  to  try  to  bring  about  greater  co- 
onUnatlon  of  programs  and  to  measure  re- 
sulu  in  terms  of  actual  human  betterments, 
*»  well  as  to  make  recommendations  for  spe- 
cific actions. 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  of  course 
has  not  been  able  to  resolve  all  the  nation's 
economic  problems  and  it  does  not  have  au- 
Uiorlty  to  decide  government  policy.  Decl- 
nons  are  left  to  the  legislative  and  executive 
Mchlnery.  The  same  would  be  true  for  a 
Council  of  Social  Advisers.  But  the  Economic 


Advisers  have  contributed  slgnlflcantly  to  Im- 
provement of  government  policy  In  this  field. 
Comparable  benefits  coiild  be  expected  from 
a  Covmcll  of  Social  Advisers. 

Congress  would  advance  social  progress  by 
adopting  the  Mondale  proposal. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  order  previously  entered,  the  time  for 
morning  business  has  expired. 


AMENDMENT  OP  RULE  XXH  OP  THE 
STANDING  RULES  OF  THE  SENATE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution  (S. 
Res.  9)  amending  rule  XXn  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  with  re- 
spect to  the  limitation  of  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles)  .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Allen)  to  postpone  until  the  next 
legislative  day  consideration  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Pearson)  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Senate  Resolution  9  to 
amend  rule  XXII  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the  limita- 
tion of  debate. 

Mr.  B-yRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  every  2 
years  when  the  Senate  discusses  its  rules, 
we  are  reminded  that  •without  un- 
restrained debate  In  the  Senate,  Arizona 
would  not  be  a  sm'ereign  State.  Arizona 
would  be  a  part  of  the  State  of  New 
Mexico. 

In  1906,  and  again  in  1911,  It  was  the 
Senate  which  insisted  on  statehood  for 
Arizona.  Had  it  been  easy  to  stifle  de- 
bate in  the  Senate,  the  land  that  now  is 
Arizona  would  have  been  gobbled  up  by 
the  neighboring  State  of  New  Mexico. 
And  this  would  have  been  against  the  will 
of  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of 
Arizona. 

Even  today  the  rule  requiring  a  two- 
thirds  vote  to  cut  off  debate  is  protec- 
tion of  the  rights  of  Arizonans. 

Unlimited  debate  protects  the  rights  of 
minorities.  A  majority  of  the  Senate  is 
not  necessarily  always  right,  and  exten- 
sive debate  can  prevent  hasty  actions 
that  are  not  in  the  best  interest  of  our 
people. 

The  Senate  is  the  only  forum  on  Gov- 
ernment guaranteeing  full  discussion  of 
the  important  issues.  We  must  preserve 
this  forum. 

Filibusters  can  be  halted  when  there 
is  a  truly  pressing  need  for  legislation. 
When  the  issues  are  great  enough,  when 
legislation  must  be  passed,  it  is  not  di£Q- 
cult  to  get  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  have  confidence  in  my  fellow  Sena- 
tors. I  do  not  think  that  one-third  of 


them  would  fall  to  see  the  urgency  of 
passing  legislation  vital  to  our  national 
Interest. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  some  people  are 
suggesting  that  three-fifths  should  be 
used  as  the  cutoff  figure,  rather  than 
two-thirds.  We  could  argue  from  here 
to  eternity  about  the  relative  merits  of 
these  fractions.  Three-fifths,  of  course, 
makes  a  nice  even  percentage — 60  per- 
cent. Two-thirds  is  in  a  sense  a  bit  more 
cumt>ersome,  it  is  true.  It  amounts  to 
66%  percent.  However,  I  do  not  think 
this  really  has  caused  too  much  of  a 
problem  in  our  mathematical  calcula- 
tions. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  were  not  con- 
cerned about  the  matter  of  even  percent- 
ages. 

They  decided  that  it  should  take  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate  to  ratify  a  treaty. 

They  decided  that  it  should  take  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate,  and  of  the  House. 
to  override  a  Presidential  veto. 

They  decided  that  it  should  take  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate,  and  of  the  House, 
to  propose  a  constitutional  amendment. 

They  decided  it  should  take  two-thirds 
of  the  Senate  to  convict  on  impeach- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  just  touched  on 
some  of  these  matters.  They  should  be 
explored  in  much  more  depth.  There 
also  are  other  facets  of  this  problem 
that  we  should  delve  into. 

CHECKS   AND    BALANCES 

Mr.  President,  we  pride  ourselves  on 
the  fact  that  we  have  a  government  of 
checks  and  balances.  This  is  a  guarantee 
that  one  portion  of  our  Government  will 
not  get  carried  away  and  take  hasty, 
unwise  actions  that  are  against  the  best 
interest  of  the  people  of  our  country. 

There  is  one  quotation  which  has  been 
heard  in  these  Chambers  often  before, 
and  will  be  heard  again.  And  for  good 
reason.  It  is  a  warning  issued  by  the 
great  French  statesman  and  author, 
Alexis  de  Tocqueville.  This  message  is 
as  timely  now  as  It  was  when  It  was 
written  in  the  19th  century.  This  is 
what  he  said  in  "Democracy  In 
America": 

If  ever  the  free  Institutions  of  America 
are  destroyed,  that  event  may  be  attributed 
to  the  omnipotence  of  the  majority.  .  .  . 
Of  all  the  political  Institutions,  the  legis- 
lature Is  the  one  that  Is  most  easily  swayed 
by  the  will  of  the  majority.  ...  I  am  not  so 
much  alarmed  at  the  excessive  liberty  which 
reigns  In  that  country  as  at  the  Inadequate 
securities  which  one  finds  there  ag&lnst 
tyranny. 

Mr.  President,  the  rule  guaranteeing 
unlimited  debate  in  the  Senate  is  one 
security  against  tyranny.  It  is  a  safe- 
guard that  we  should  keep.  I  do  not  see 
the  virtue  in  reducing  this  safeguard  by 
any  amount,  even  as  little  as  the  6% 
percent  that  would  be  accomplished  by 
changing  from  a  two- thirds  to  a  three- 
fifths  vote. 

We  have  discussed  what  a  French 
expert  on  political  systems  Imd  to  say 
about  the  American  system  of  govern- 
ment. Another  foreign  expert  drew 
similar  conclusions  in  more  recent  times. 

Prof.  Ernst  Fraenkel  of  the  Free 
University  of  Berlin  made  note  of  the 
major  difference  in  the  House  and  Senate 
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procedures  when  he  wrote  "American 
System  of  Government."  Professor 
Fraenkel  said; 

The  most  significant  dlfferenoa  .  .  .  be- 
tween the  House  of  RepresentatlTes  and  the 
Senate  Is  to  be  found  In  the  provisions  of 
limited  debate  In  the  House  and  unlimited 
debate  in  the  Senate. 

I  could,  of  course,  cite  a  number  of 
of  other  authorities.  Including  eminent 
American  political  scientists,  scholars, 
and  statesmen  who  see  the  right  of  un- 
limited debate  in  the  Senate  as  one  of  the 
kejrstones  of  our  system  of  government. 

The  Honorable  Robert  Luce.  In  "Con- 
gress: An  Explanation."  wrote: 

Many  of  the  wise  men  who  have  served  In 
the  Senate  have  come  to  believe  that  It  Is 
Important  that  there  should  be  one  place  in 
the  legislative  Journey  where  the  opportunity 
for  dlscusLlon  Is  unfettered.  They  have  found 
that  thla  has  not  In  the  end  prevented  any 
decisions  persistently  wanted  by  the  people, 
but  on  the  other  hand  has  stood  In  the  way 
)f  much  action  that  the  country  has  come  to 
conclude  would  have  been  unwise. 

Prof.  Lewis  Proman,  Jr.,  In  "The  Con- 
gressional Process."  said: 

The  ability  of  any  Senator  to  spesJc  for  ts 
long  as  he  chooses  Is  one  of  the  moat  sacred 
of  the  Institutions  of  the  Senate  and  distin- 
guishes tt  quite  sharply  from  the  House  at 
Representatives,  or.  Indeed,  any  other  legis- 
lative body  In  the  world. 

AUBOMA 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said,  the  mat- 
ter of  unlimited  detmte  In  the  Senate  is 
something  that  Is  dear  to  the  heart  of 
Arlzonans.  We  In  Arizona  are  proud  of 
our  State.  As  much  as  we  respect  our 
neighbors  and  neighboring  States,  we  are 
indeed  happy  that  we  are  not  a  part  of 
any  of  them. 

Arizona  pioneers  were  especially  de- 
termined that  there  should  be  a  separate 
State.  They  did  not  take  kindly  to  the 
Idea  that  Arizona  should  be  tagged  onto 
another  State. 

Let  me  point  out  some  of  the  elements 
In  the  settlement  of  Arizona  and  some 
of  the  events  that  led  up  to  statehood. 
This  is  pertinent  to  any  dlscu'^slon  of  the 
flllbu5teni  which  I  have  mentioned. 

First,  of  course,  there  were  the  Indians, 
then  came  the  Spaniards  who  were  in- 
tent on  searching  for  gold,  spreading 
their  religion,  and  bringing  some  civiliza- 
tion to  what  seemed  then  like  a  very 
hostile  land. 

Here  Is  a  capsule  history  as  given  by 
one  encyclopedia : 

Agitation  for  statehood,  which  began  aa 
early  as  1873.  seemed  on  the  point  of  suc- 
cess In  1891.  when  a  constitution  was  drafted, 
submitted  to  the  people  of  the  state,  and 
ratified.  The  U.S.  Senate  ob]«et«d  to  thU 
constitution  because  It  seemed  to  repudl- 
ata  certain  contracts  and  set  up  a  doioble 
monetary  standard  The  Senate  continued  to 
reject  bills  providing  for  statehood  untU  the 
•tat*  sent  up  a  new  constitution  In  1010.  The 
constitution  raised  a  question  of  national 
Importance  In  the  form  of  a  provision  for 
the  recall  of  Judges  by  popular  vote.  After 
much  argnment  Pres  William  Howard  Taft 
and  Oongrea  finally  agreed  on  a  resolution 
granting  statehood  on  eoxKlltlon  that  the 
provision  for  recall  be  struck  out.  This  waa 
done,  and  on  pyb.  14.  1913.  the  president 
signed  the  proclamation  admitting  Arizona 
as  a  state  After  admission  the  people  of  the 
state  promptly  Inserted  by  amendment  the 
original  provision  for  the  r«can  of  Judges. 


As  we  look  at  history,  Arlsona  was  acquired 
from  Mexico  In  1848  and  became  a  separate 
territory  in  1863.  From  that  time  until  at- 
tainment of  statehood  lt«  organic  law  con- 
sisted of  sections  of  the  revised  statutes  of 
the  U.S.  While  the  territory  was  Democratic, 
Its  administrative  ofllclals  were  Republican; 
so  the  terrltortal  governor  worked  with  a 
legislature  of  the  opposite  party.  One  Impor- 
tant control  was  the  Arlaona  rangers,  or- 
ganized In  1901  to  protect  the  cattle  Interests 
against  thieves.  Licensed  public  gambling 
was  prohibited  by  law  in  1907.  but  later  be- 
came a  vital  Issue  until  an  attempted  con- 
stitutional amendment  legalizing  gambling 
was  defeated  at  the  election  of  1650.  The 
Constitution  specifically  protected  child  la- 
bour. 

Constitutional  amendments  of  1913  pro- 
vided for  recall  of  Judgea  and  for  woman 
suffrage;  an  amendment  (1914,  191S)  pro- 
vided (or  prohibition  but  was  repealed  by 
referendum  In  1933:  an  attempt  to  secure 
local  option  was  defeated  in  1960  by  popular 
election.  The  death  penalty,  abolished  In 
1910  as  a  liberal  political  issue,  was  restored 
m  1918.  and  in  1933  there  was  ratified  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  malting  lethal  gas 
the  state's  OKKle  of  capital  punishment.  All 
of  these  things  caused  agitation  for  some- 
thing to  be  done. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  can  see,  the  agi- 
tation for  statehood  for  Arizona  began 
99  years  ago  in  1872.  It  took  40  years  of 
struggle  to  achieve  statehood.  As  I  have 
just  said,  the  U.8.  Senate  was  at  times 
a  roadblock  on  Arizona's  pathway  to 
statehood.  But  the  US.  Senate  also  was 
the  savior  of  Arizona. 

On  January  25,  1906.  the  House  of 
Representatives  took  up  a  bill  to  combine 
the  territories  of  Arizona  and  New  Mex- 
ico into  a  single  State.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives rules  provided  for  only  a 
few  hours  of  debate.  As  a  result,  the 
House  passed  the  bill  by  a  vote  of  195  to 
150. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Arizona  that  in 
the  Senate,  debate  could  not  be  cut  off. 
A  few  determined  Senators  would  not 
let  this  very  unfair  bill  pass  until  It  was 
amended  to  provide  that  the  people  of 
each  of  the  proposed  States  had  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  whether  they  want- 
ed joint  statehood. 

Mr.  President,  this  statehood  bill  af- 
fected not  only  Arizona  and  New  Mex- 
ico. It  also  proposed  statehood  Tor 
•Oklahoma  combined  with  the  Indian 
territories. 

Some  Senators  argued  that  it  was  ur- 
gent that  the  statehood  bill  be  passed 
in  1908.  They  said  It  wm  time  that  the 
boundaries  of  the  continental  United 
States  be  filled  completely  with  States. 

These  Senators  said  that  it  did  not 
matter  that  Arlzonans  may  t)e  5  to  1  or 
10  to  1  against  Joining  New  Mexico  as 
a  single  State. 

The  majority  of  the  Senators  obviously 
felt — and  some  of  them  argued  on  the 
floor — that  once  the  deed  was  done,  Ari- 
zonans  would  eventually  come  around. 
In  other  words,  they  were  ready  to  jam 
this  bill  down  the  throats  of  Arizona  res- 
idents. 

Proponents  of  this  bill  had  no  qualms 
about  subjugating  Arizona  to  a  State 
government  that  obviously  would  be 
dominated  by  New  Mexico  Interests. 

One  of  these  proponents  went  to  great 
lengths  to  describe  Arizona  as  a  back- 
ward land  that  did  not  deserve  state- 
hood on  its  own. 


February  9,  1971 

One  of  the  key  spokesmen  for  this  bill 
in  the  Senate  took  up  nine  pages  of  the 
Congressional  Record  discussing  this 
bill  on  February  26.  1906.  His  rationali- 
zation for  the  Joining  of  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  is  very  interesting. 

First,  I  must  concede  that  the  bill 
would  have  made  one  concession  to  the 
people  of  Arizona.  The  name  of  the  State 
as  proposed  In  the  bUl  would  have  been 
Arizona"  rather  than  "New  Mexico" 
But  that  would  have  been  little  conso- 
lation to  those  In  Arizona  territory  who 
were  bitterly  opposed  to  this  forced  mar- 
riage. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  cite 
some  of  the  arguments  made  for  the  bill 
in  1906. 

On  the  Senate  Hoor,  Senator  Dick 
said: 

Mr.  President,  this  blU  (H.R.  13707)  pro- 
videa  for  the  admission  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  as  one  State  under  the  name  of 
Arlaona. 

atMA    or     AKIZONA    AKD     KXW     MKXICO,    AND 
POPTTLATTON 

New  Mexico  has  an  area  of  13a.4«0  square 
miles.  Arizona  has  an  are*  of  liaj>30,  and, 
combined  with  New  Mexico  as  one  State,  will' 
have  an  area  of  33S.380  square  miles.  This 
area  Is  the  land  surface.  The  Territory  of 
New  Mexico  has  a  population,  as  given  in  the 
year  1900  by  the  census,  of  196,310  people, 
and  Arizona  by  the  same  census  contained  a 
total  population  of  133.000.  In  round  num- 
bers, but  of  that  number  some  36,000  were 
Indians,  leaving  a  net  population  of  the 
Territory  at  that  time,  as  given  by  the  cen- 
sus, of  some  98,000. 

New  Mexico  at  the  same  time  had  a  popu- 
lation of  twelve  or  thirteen  thousafid  In- 
dians, leaving  something  over  180.000  as  the 
net  American  population  of  that  Territory. 

RxrATTrs  siZK  or  nxw  star  or  auzona 

While  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  combined 
will  make  a  very  large  SUte,  In  area  It  will 
still  be  smaller  than  the  State  of  Texas,  for 
five  of  the  smaller  Eastern  States  could  be 
added  and  It  would  still  have  less  square 
miles  than  the  Lone  Star  State.  If  we  elimi- 
nate that  portion  of  the  area  which  is  unfit 
for  habitation,  the  size  of  the  new  State 
would  be  reduced  very  materially.  The  Ter- 
ritorial Delegate  In  Congress  from  Arlzons 
said  very  recently: 

"two    HTTMVaXD    MILKS   Or   DESXaT    MOT7NTAIN 
WAST* 

"Two  hundred  miles  of  unsettled  country 
lies  between  the  two  Territories  along  the 
great  Continental  Divide,  and  that  vast  area 
win  remain  forever  practically  unsettled  and 
untenanted,  except  by  the  roving  followers 
of  fiocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  cattle,  and 
these  may  never  come  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  water  and  forage  In  that  Inhospit- 
able desert  mountain  waste  " 

A  strip  of  this  size  would  equal  the  area 
of  Ohio  and  Indiana  combined,  and  Is  by  no 
means  all  of  the  area  of  theee  Terrltorlee 
which  Is  of  that  character. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  this  de- 
scription and  the  assumption  by  Senator 
Dick  speaking  about  this  combination, 
illustrates  how  wrong  a  person  can  be  In 
making  an  evaluation.  That  Is  why  time 
for  consideration  Is  so  essential  before 
evaluations  are  made. 

Previous  to  the  consideration  of  this 
issue  on  the  Senate  floor,  as  I  stated 
earlier,  the  House  of  Representatives, 
without  full  discussion,  had  made  Ito 
decision:  namely,  that  the  two  SUtes 
would  be  one. 
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Now  to  continue  what  Senator  Dick 
said  at  that  time: 
ran  hav«  vor  kxpt  pact  in  pofulation 
The  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
nave  not  kept  pace  In  the  matter  of  popula- 
tion, though  their  clvUleatlon  Is  the  oldest 
of  any  portion  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
year  1860.  when  New  Mexico  first  appears  In 
the  census  returns,  that  Territory,  which 
then  included  the  present  Territory  of  Arl- 
aona, stood  thirty-second  In  order  of  Btatea 
And  Territories  according  to  population.  The 
present  States  of  Colorado,  the  two  Dakota*. 
Idaho,  Kansas,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada, 
Washington,  Wyoming,  and  the  Territory  of 
Oklahoma  did  not  then  flgtire  In  the  census 
returns.  New  Mexico  then  had  more  people 
than  the  District  of  Columbia.  Minnesota, 
and  Oregon.  At  the  next  Federal  census  In 
1860,  although  New  Mexico  had  Increased  her 
population  over  60  per  cent,  she  had  dropjjed 
to  the  thirty-fourth  position  In  relative  rank. 
Kansas  had  come  Into  being  and  beaten  her 
in  the  race  for  {wpulatlon.  Minnesota  had 
exceeded  her.  Jumping  from  6.000  people  to 
173,000  people. 

Mr.  President,  there  were  other  hap- 
penings that  were  described  in  the  Rec- 
ord of  those  days.  I  will  continue  reading 
what  Senator  Dick  had  to  say  about  this 
subject: 

LOSS  or  aXLATTVZ  KANK   SVXBT   CXNBUB 

In  the  Federal  census  of  1870  Arizona  first 
appears  as  a  separate  entry,  with  nearly  10,- 
000  people.  Taking  the  popiilatlon  of  the  two 
Territories  together,  they  had  dropped  from 
the  thirty-fourth  to  the  thirty-sixth  position 
la  rank.  Nebraska  having  passed  them  with 
Its  increase  of  from  38,000  people  to  133,000 
people.  West  Vlrg^lnla  had  been  created  with 
a  greater  population,  and  even  the  District 
of  Columbia  had  gone  ahead.  At  the  census 
of  1880  the  Joint  population  of  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  was  thirty-seventh  in  relative 
order  of  rank,  Colorado  having  passed  them, 
with  Its  Increase  from  40,000  to  194,000  peo- 
ple. Oregon  also  had  forged  ahead  and  Dela- 
ware had  only  In  that  decade  been  left  be- 
hind. In  1890  the  Joint  population  of  these 
two  Territories  had  dropped  down  to  the 
thirty-ninth  place  In  rank.  Oklahoma  and 
the  Indian  Territory  had  forged  ahead,  the 
SUte  of  Washington  had  Jumped  from  76,000 
people  to  360,000  people,  and  although 
Dakota  has  been  divided  Into  two  States, 
South  Dakota  had  leaped  far  ahead  In  the 
race.  By  the  last  Federal  census  North 
Dakota  had  taken  the  lead,  and  on  Joint 
population  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  stood 
only  In  the  forty-first  place  In  order  of  rank. 
Oklahoma,  though  In  the  Territorial  State, 
had  Increased  from  about  63,000  people  to 
almost  400.000.  These  two  Territories  along 
the  Mexican  border  have  therefore  In  the  last 
sixty  years  failed  utterly  In  keeping  pace  with 
the  other  States  and  Territories.  When  It 
comes  to  a  comparison  of  agricultural  re- 
sources and  manufactures  the  comparison  is 
still  more  unfavorable. 

Mr.  President,  these  were  the  words  of 
a  Senator  speaking  on  Information  fur- 
nished to  him  on  which  he  was  making 
a  decision.  It  is  because  of  this  extended 
debate  that  occurred  at  that  time  that 
Arizona  Is  now  a  separate  State. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  look  at  the 
character  of  the  population  at  that  time 
to  determine  whatever  information  could 
be  brought  back  to  Congress  in  a  hur- 
ried manner,  it  shows  that  thorough  in- 
vestigation was  necessary. 

I  will  continue  reading  from  Senator 
Dick's  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Rkord: 


CHARACTKB  or  TH«  POPTTLATION 

At  the  last  Federal  census  New  Mexico 
had  approximately  the  Congressional  ratio, 
and  Arizona  had  about  half  the  number,  ex- 
cluding Indians  not  taxed.  Arizona,  however, 
had  Increased  In  the  decade  about  twice  as 
much,  proportionately,  as  New  Mexico,  hav- 
ing a  growth  of  89.3  per  cent  to  31.9  per  cent 
In  New  Mexico.  In  both  Territories,  however, 
th"!  density  of  p>opulatlon  was  only  little  over 
one  person  to  the  square  mile.  New  Mexico 
had  166,946  native  white  bom  Inhabitants 
and  13,636  foreign  bom,  to  70,608  native 
white  bom  In  Arizona  and  34,333  foreign 
bom.  In  other  words.  New  Mexico  had  98 
per  cent  native  bom  and  7  per  cent  foreign 
bom  to  80.3  i>er  cent  native  bom  In  Arizona 
and  19.7  per  cent  foreign  bom.  The  foreign 
bom  white  population  In  New  Mexico  was 
6.8  per  cent,  where  the  figure  bad  stood  for 
a  decade,  to  18.3  per  cent  foreign  white  popu- 
lation In  Arizona.  The  native  whites  bom 
and  living  In  New  Mexico  constitute  78  per- 
cent of  the  population  while  those  In  Arizona 
were  only  38.1  per  cent  of  that  papulation. 
The  forelgn-bom  constitute  7  per  cent  of 
the  population  of  New  Mexico  and  19.7  per- 
cent of  the  population  of  Arizona.  Those 
bom  of  foreign  parentage  constitute  16.3  per 
cent  of  the  population  of  New  Mexico  and 
40.9  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Arizona. 
The  foreign-born  males  over  31  who  could 
not  speak  English  were  3,883  In  New  Mexico 
to  4,911  In  Arizona.  The  native  whites  bom 
and  living  In  the  Territory  constitute  78  per- 
cent of  the  population  of  New  Mexico  and 
38.1  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  President,  this  Illustrates  the  posi- 
tion of  those  two  States.  When  the  Sen- 
ate had  an  open  and  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
that  would  accrue,  it  was  held  after  that 
thorough  debate  that  It  would  be  best 
for  them  to  be  separate  States. 

I  continue  to  read : 

If  the  Americans  of  Spanish  descent  In 
New  Mexico  have  not  been  Americanized  In 
language  as  rapidly  as  have  other  communi- 
ties of  foreign  descent  In  the  United  States, 
It  has  been  solely  on  account  of  the  sparslty 
of  population  in  New  Mexico  and  the  little 
Incentive  there  has  been  to  a  large  Immi- 
gration of  Americans  from  other  States  in 
the  Union. 

TBI  SMALL  AGUC1TLT1TKAL  DEVELOPMENT 

The  census  plate  showing  the  value  of 
farm  products  per  square  mile  shows  only  a 
small  spot  on  Arizona,  around  Phoenix,  Indi- 
cating a  production  of  $100  p>er  square  mile. 
The  showing  In  New  Mexico  Is  little  better, 
except  for  a  considerable  section  In  the 
north-central  part  of  the  State,  where  the 
production  Is  as  much  as  (500  to  $1,000  per 
square  mile. 

The  plate  showing  the  proportion  of  Im- 
proved land  to  total  area  makes  no  equally 
meager  showing.  There  Is  one  small  dot  on 
the  map  of  Arizona  showing  over  10  per  cent. 
There  are  two  such  sections  In  New  Mexico. 
In  the  rest  of  these  two  Territories  less  than 
I  per  cent  of  the  land  is  Improved. 

The  areas  of  cultivated  land  In  Arizona 
are  little  more  than  specks  on  the  plate.  In 
New  Mexico  there  are  two  t*ln  streaks,  which 
mark  the  valleys  of  the  Rio  Orande  and  the 
Rio  Pecos  rivers.  They  unite  above  Albu- 
querque, and  from  there  north  to  Colorado 
the  cultivated  land  represents  the  lower 
portion  of  a  thin  trunk,  to  which  the  river 
valleys  mentioned  belong  as  slender  limbs. 

rARM  ACKEAGE  OF  ARIZONA  VERT  SMALL 

The  entire  total  acreage  In  farms  in  Ari- 
zona was  1,136337,  of  which  only  354,631 
acres  are  Indicated  as  Improved,  and  186,000 
acres  were  actually  farmed.  The  land  and 


Improvements  except  buildings,  were  valued 
at  811,416,460.  buildings  at  $3,266,600,  im- 
plements and  machinery,  $766,200.  There  are 
numerous  single  counties  in  the  State  of 
Ohio  which  make  a  far  better  showing  than 
is  represented  by  these  figures. 

The  total  value  of  farm  property.  Including 
land,  wltli  improvements.  Implements,  ma- 
chinery, and  live  stock,  was,  for  Arizona, 
$29,993,847;  New  Mexico.  $53,767,834;  Okla- 
homa and  Indian  Territory,  $297,636,433; 
DeUware,  $40,697,654;  Rhode  Island,  $36.- 
989,189. 

HKR  LOW  RANK  IN  AORICtTLTURB 

Agrlciilturally  considered,  therefore,  Ari- 
zona ranks  with  Rhode  Island,  Delaware,  and 
Nevada.  There  are  hundreds  of  counties  In 
the  older  States  which  outrank  Arizona  In 
the  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  and 
In  the  value  of  farms  and  Improvements. 

A  plate  In  the  volume  of  the  last  census 
devoted  to  agriculture  shows  the  rank  of  the 
States  In  total  number  of  Improved  and  un- 
improved acres  In  farms.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  list  Is  Rhode  Island,  and  above.  In  the 
order  named,  come  Delaware,  Arizona.  Con- 
necticut, and  Nevada. 

Mr.  President,  the  debate  on  this  is- 
sue was  prolonged.  It  was  necessary  de- 
bate if  a  decision  were  going  to  be  made 
that  would  be  for  the  best  interests  of 
all  States  as  well  as  of  the  two  States 
concerned.  Some  Senators  put  forth  a 
proposal  that  the  people  of  each  of  the 
territories  be  allowed  to  vote  on  whether 
they  favored  joint  statehood. 

Senator  Foraker  of  Ohio  explained 
this  proposal  to  the  Senate: 

I  sincerely  hope  that  ultimately  those  two 
Territories  will  be  admitted  'nto  the  Union 
as  two  States.  I  think  they  should  be  when- 
ever they  are  admitted.  In  one  of  the  former 
Congresses,  three  or  four  years  ago,  I  sup- 
ported a  bill  which  provided  for  their  ad- 
mission Into  the  Union  .is  two  separate 
States.  That  bill  paesed  the  other  House  a 
dozen  or  more  times — thirty  times,  I  think; 
at  any  rate,  a  great  many  times — and  It 
passed  the  House  at  that  time.  I  8UDport«d 
that  bin  here,  and  I  undertook  to  show  then 
that,  according  to  precedents,  those  Terri- 
tories, notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  of 
populations,  to  which  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois has  called  attention,  were  entitled  to 
such  admission.  But  that  has  gone  by.  I  am 
not  considering  that  bill,  and  no  one  else  is. 
A  new  bill  has  been  presented,  which  has 
p;is8ed  the  other  House  and  has  come  to  us, 
and  we  are  dealing  with  that.  The  question 
Is  whether  we  shall  now  take  them  Into  the 
Union.  The  Senator  and  all  who  support  the 
bUl  have  the  opinion  that  we  should,  other- 
wise they  would  not  support  it — that  they 
are  well  qualified,  being  joined  together,  for 
statehood — and  I  being  of  the  opinion  that 
unless  they  are  willing  to  come  In  and  make 
one  State — to  be  Joined  together — they 
should  be  allowed  to  stay  out  and  remain 
Territories. 

In  that  debate  Senator  Hopkins  had 
this  to  say : 

state  Unes  should  not  be  ao  defined  that 
a  man  In  one  section  of  our  common  country 
counts  for  so  much  more  in  the  Senate  oif 
the  United  SUtes  than  a  man  does  In  an- 
other section.  I  am  well  aware,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  when  tbeae  oonsldermtlons  are 
presented  to  Senators  and  to  those  outside 
of  the  Senate  Chamber  who  favor  the  admis- 
sion of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  as  separate 
States,  they  point  to  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont  and  Delaware  as  being  smaller 
States  In  area  and  in  population. 

Two  wrongs  can  never  make  a  right.  If 
It  was  an  error  to  admit  these  States  Into 
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tho  Union  and  give  itxtm  the  Hun«  repre- 
sentation m  the  Senate  of  the  tJmted  States 
that  States  Uke  Virginia  and  New  York  had 
at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  aa  I  am  free  to  confess.  Mr. 
President.  In  my  mind  It  was  an  error,  that 
error  cannot  be  used  as  a  precedent  to  stUl 
further  add  to  the  wrongs  upon  the  great 
States  m  the  Union  by  Increasing  the  num- 
ber of  States  that  must  necessarily  have  a 
sparse  population  as  to  Its  territory  and  a 
small  population  as  to  number.  The  refer- 
ence to  these  New  England  and  Eastern 
States,  Ur.  President,  is  neither  Jiist  nor  fair. 
Every  stiident  of  American  history  knows 
that  the  preparation  and  adoption  of  our 
constitutional  form  of  government  depended 
upon  giving  the  then  separate  existing 
States  equal  representation  In  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  The  framers  of  the  won- 
derful instrument,  which  has  now  stood  the 
test  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  de- 
bated this  question  long  and  well  and  fl- 
oally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  It  would 
be  better  to  give  Delaware  and  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Rhode  Island  an  equal  repraasn- 
tatlon  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
with  the  other  States  that  were  to  be  formed 
Into  the  Federal  Union  than  to  have  the 
then  existing  conditions  continue. 

Mr.  President.  It  took  several  months 
for  the  Senate  to  come  around  to  the 
only  fair  procedure  for  determining 
whether  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  should 
be  a  single  State. 

Eventually,  the  Senate  adopted  the 
amendment  providing  that  there  should 
be  an  election  in  each  of  the  issue  of 
joint  statehood. 

In  New  Mexico,  the  vote  was  26.105  for 
Joint  statehood  and  14.735  opposed. 

In  Arizona,  only  3,141  voters  favored 
Joint  statehood,  while  16,265  voted 
against  it. 

The  right  to  unlimited  debate  made  It 
possible  for  a  few  Senators  to  arrange 
that  Arizona  did  not  become  a  minor 
part  of  a  State,  second  in  size  to  Texas, 
imder  the  domination  of  New  Mexico 
politicians  who  did  not  hesitate  at  that 
time  to  use  questionable  methods  to  con- 
trol elections. 

By  rejecting  joint  statehood  with  New 
Mexico,  of  course,  Arizona  lost  its  chance 
for  statehood  in  1906.  Arlzonans  knew 
that  their  time  would  come. 

The  time  came  in  1911,  and  again,  it 
was  the  unlimited  debate  in  the  Senate 
that  won  Justice  for  Arizona. 

A  bill  had  been  proposed  admitting 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona  Into  the  Union 
as  separate  States.  The  House  accepted 
New  Mexico,  but  cut  Arizona  out  of  the 
measure. 

The  Senate  might  have  been  very  will- 
ing to  go  along  with  this. 

But  Senator  Owen  filibustered  for  2 
days  on  the  matter  The  Senate  put  Ari- 
zona back  in  the  bill. 

This  Is  especially  pertinent  for  discus- 
sion at  this  time  of  year. 

Next  Sunday,  Mr.  President,  marks 
the  59th  anniversary  of  statehood  for 
Arizona.  Admission  day  was  February  14, 
1912 — thanks  to  some  very  well  Justified 
filibustering. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  outstanding 
speeches  on  cloture  was  made  by  Senator 
James  A.  Reed  of  Missouri.  He  served  in 
this  Chamber  from  1911  to  1929.  Senator 
Reed  viewed  the  Arizona-New  Mexico 
statehood  bill  as  one  of  the  prime  exam- 
ples of  how  the  right  of  extended  debate 


protects  the  people  of  our  Nation  from 
unwise  and  hasty  actions. 

I   would  like   to   discuss   this   speech 
today. 
Senator  Reed  said: 

Cloture  means  the  granting  of  a  power. 
Whenever  you  grant  a  power  you  must  as- 
sume that  the  power  will  be  exercised.  So. 
when  we  discuss  this  proposed  rule,  we  miist 
do  so  In  the  light,  not  of  how  it  may  be 
exercised  so  as  to  do  no  harm,  but  we  must 
consider  how  It  may  be  exercised  to  do  harm 
I  need  not  pause  to  add  to  the  argument 
already  made,  that  when  It  Is  proposed  to 
bring  In  a  great  measure  Involving  the  ex- 
penditure Of  vast  sums  of  money.  If  it  be  a 
bin  for  the  appropriation  of  money,  or  a  bill 
for  the  collection  of  taxes  from  the  entire 
country,  affecting  intimately  the  Industries 
of  the  country,  an  hour's  debate  upon  such 
a  bill  Is  utterly  Insufficient,  utterly  inade- 
quate, and  that  a  rule  limiting  debate  to 
one  hour  would  mean  the  end  of  debate. 
The  truth  Is  that  this  measure.  If  adopted. 
will  empower  a  majority  to  throttle  freedom 
of  speech  upon  this  Boor  and  enable  sinister 
and  wicked  measures  to  be  carried  to  con- 
siimmatlon  without  the  country  being  ad- 
vised of  the  Inqultles  they  bear. 

Oag  rule  Is  the  last  resort  of  the  legls- 
laUve  scoundrel.  Gag  rule  Is  the  surest  de- 
vice of  the  rascal  who  presides  over  a  polit- 
ical oonvantlon  and  proposes  to  aeootnpllafa 
something  which  will  not  bear  discussion. 
Oag  rule  U  the  thing  that  men  Inexeprlenced 
In  legislative  proceedings  always  advocate  at 
arst.  and  If  they  have  any  sense,  nearly  al- 
ways retire  from  as  gracefully  as  possible 
after  they  have  seen  It  In  operation 

There  Is  Justification  for  unlimited  debate 
In  thU  body    I  am  getang  a  UtUe  tired  of 
bearing  about  the  sacred  rights  of  the  ma- 
jority:   that  this   Is  a  country  ruled  by  the 
majority;    and    that    the   majority    has   the 
right  to  have  Its  way.  ThU  U  not  a  country 
ruled  by  the  majority   This  Is  not  a  country 
of   majority  rule.   The  Constitution   of  the 
United  States  was  written.  In  large  part,  to 
prevent    majority    rule.    The    Declaration   of 
Independence   was   an    annoxmcement    that 
there  are  UmltaUons  upon  majority  rule 
MAJoarrr  txTLm 
Majority  rule  I  Where  U  the  logic  or  the 
reason  to  be  found  back  of  majority  rule  ex- 
cept m  the  mere  necessity  to  dispatch  busi- 
ness? The  fact  that  a  majority  of  1  or  10 
vote  for  a  bUl  in  the  Senate  Is  not  a  certifica- 
tion that  the  acUon  is  right.  The  majority 
has  been   wrong  oftener  than   It  has   t)een 
rl?ht  in  all  the  course  of  time.  The  majority 
crucified  Jesus  ChrUt.  The  majority  burned 
the   Christians    at   the  stake.   The   majority 
drove  the  Jews  into  exile  and  the  ghetto.  The 
majority   established    slavery.    The    majority 
set    up    Innumerable   glbbeu.   The   majority 
chained  to  stakes  and  surrounded  with  cir- 
cles of  flame  martyrs  through  all  the  ages 
of  the  world's  history. 

Majority  rule  without  any  ilmlUUon  or 
curt)  upon  the  particular  set  of  fools  who 
happen  to  be  placed  for  the  moment  In 
charge  of  the  machinery  of  a  government! 
The  majority  grinned  and  jeered  when  Co- 
lumbus said  the  world  was  round.  The  ma- 
jority threw  him  into  a  dungeon  for  having 
discovered  a  new  world.  The  majority  said 
that  OalUeo  must  recant  or  that  CHllleo  must 
go  to  prison.  The  majority  cut  off  the  ears  of 
John  Pym  because  he  dared  advocate  the 
liberty  of  the  press.  The  majority  to  the 
south  of  the  BXason  and  Dixon's  line  estab- 
lished the  horrible  thing  called  slavery,  and 
the  majority  north  of  It  did  likewise  and  only 
turned  reformer  when  slavery  oeaaed  to  te 
profitable  to  them. 


What  Is  It  has  made  this  race  great?  tt 
has  not  been  the  proud  blood  of  an  Illustri- 
ous ancestry;    It  has  not  been  because  we 


could  trace  our  lineage  back  to  kings  and  a 
royal  household;  it  has  not  been  because  of 
the  peculiar  graces  or  abUlOes  of  those  im- 
mlgranu  who  came  to  our  shores  and  from 
whose  loins  we  are  ^rung,  it  is  simply  be- 
cause for  once  in  the  history  of  the  world 
the  chains  were  Uken  from  the  arms,  the 
shackles  from  the  brain,  the  shadows  of  fear 
were  dissipated  by  the  sunlight  of  liberty  and 
freedom,  and  every  brain  of  every  human 
being,  great  or  small,  was  at  liberty  to  func- 
tion, every  arm  and  every  limb  was  at  liberty 
to  move.  So  we  unleashed  the  latent  powers 
of  a  race  of  people:  and  from  the  cottage  of 
poverty  there  came  forth  the  genius,  and 
from  the  house  of  the  man  of  humble  estate 
there  emerged  the  child  who  could  turn  the 
dull  and  Inexpressive  canvas  Into  pictured 
harmony  of  color,  light,  and  shade,  and  paint 
the  ralnljow's  mingling  hues  and  marvelous 
tints. 

Prom  the  cottages  of  the  impoverished, 
from  the  homes  of  ancestors  who  had  been 
enslaved  and  enthralled,  there  came  forth 
children  who  In  the  full  liberty  of  our  clvlll- 
Kition  were  able  to  attack  every  problem  and 
to  undertake  every  great  vocation  of  life;  so 
that  within  one  generation  of  time  we  pro- 
duced here  orators  whose  words  of  Came 
could  fire  the  hearts  of  all  the  people  of  this 
land;  poets  whose  words  will  be  read  so  long 
as  men  shall  love  the  music  of  our  tongue, 
and  a  citizenry  who  have  defended  our  soil 
and  our  flag  with  unexampled  valor  In  every 
contest  of  this  Republic.  All  these  triumphs 
of  inteUect.  all  these  great  advances  In  the 
arts  and  In  the  sciences,  all  our  wondrous 
advance  In  wealth  are  due  to  one  great  fact: 
that  we  have  allowed  the  Individual  In  this 
land  the  opportunity  to  develop,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  himself. 

ntzx  debatk 
Mr.  President,  what  has  this  to  do  with 
the  question  I  am  discussing?  Everything, 
sir.  Before  any  law  to  bind  110.000.000  peo- 
ple could  be  passed  it  should  somewhere  be 
subjected  to  free  debate;  somewhere  it  should 
encounter  opposition;  somewhere  the  fires 
of  keen  intellects  should  bum  their  beat 
about  It  and  test  It  for  Its  metal:  somewhere 
and  somehow  it  shou'.d  be  determined  by 
all  that  the  intellect  can  do  and  all  that 
the  tongue  can  express  whether  the  particu- 
lar law  which  is  proposed  is  fit  to  be  in- 
sisted be  fastened  upon  110.000.000  people 
who  think  they  are  free  and  who  once  were 
free.  That  one  forum  reserved  of  all  the 
places  In  the  world  Is  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  Here  a  man  can  stand  and 
express  his  views  until  exhaustion  comes. 
And  what  of  It?  Some  rules  of  common  sense 
and  decency  and  gentlemanly  conduct  have 
their  effect.  Not  In  aU  the  nearly  16  years 
I  have  sat  in  this  body  have  I  ever  seen  but 
two  or  three  Instances  of  what  might  be 
rcaUy  called  a  filibuster. 

Time  and  time  again  I  have  seen  the  op- 
portunity under  the  rules  for  the  minority 
to  have  stood  and  obstructed  legislation,  but 
as  soon  as  debate  was  fairly  over  they  have 
Invariably  given  way  and  the  vote  has  come. 
In  the  two  or  three  Instances  which  I  re- 
member a  very  simple  expedient  was 
adopted.  Freedom  of  speech  was  not  de- 
nied, but  continuance  of  speech  was  de- 
manded. It  was  insisted  that  the  bill  was 
before  the  Senate  and  that  the  opponents 
or  advocates  of  the  bill  should  speak  for  or 
against  it  and  that  no  other  business  should 
intervene. 

We  have  been  told  here  of  two  or  three 
bills — one  of  them  the  lorce  bill.  Th»  force 
bill.  If  It  had  been  enacted,  would  have  kept 
aliv?  the  fires  of  hatred  between  the  North 
and  the  South  almost  as  bright  and  as  keen 
and  as  hot  as  they  were  at  the  close  of  the 
great  clvU  strife. 

trrw  ioojco  and  amzzoha 

Another  example:  It  was  sought  here  to 
admit  Nev-  Mexico  to  statehood  as  a  partisan 
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measure  and  under  a  constitution  that  had 
been  written  by  the  corporations  of  New 
Mixlco.  It  was  insisted  upon  the  other  hand 
that  New  Mexico  should  not  come  into  the 
Union  except  under  a  fairly  adopted  consti- 
tution, and  that  at  the  same  time  Artjsona 
should  be  received.  What  happened?  One 
or  two  men  stood  here  and  held  their  ground; 
and  a  short  space  of  time,  a  few  months, 
rolling  by,  both  States  were  received  Into 
the  Union  with  proper  constitutions. 

Sir,  I  know  It  Is  popular  to  attack  the  Sen- 
ate. So  many  an  ass  has  stood  and  brayed 
at  th«  lions.  He  who  would  claim  for  this 
body  perfection  would  jrove  himself  a  fool. 
But  the  more  imperfect  we  are,  the  more  we 
need  to  counsel  and  to  take  advice.  The  less 
we  know,  the  more  we  ought  to  strive  to 
know.  There  may  be  some  men  of  such 
supernatural  power  of  Intellect  that  they 
can  gain  nothing  bf  the  discussions  their 
fellows  may  produce:  but  I  have  never  seen 
an  important  bill  upon  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, unless  there  was  some  political  organi- 
zation in  control  determined  to  pass  it  with- 
out the  dotting  of  an  "1"  or  the  crossing  of  a 
'^,"  that  has  not  been  amended  and  amended 
to  its  benefit. 

A  TBXZ  roauic 

As  long  as  we  can  keep  this  forum  free,  as 
long  as  a  vigorous  and  determined  minority 
can  prevent  the  passage  of  a  statute,  so  long 
this  country  wUl  be  safe,  reasonably  safe,  at 
1'-  t,  for  no  great  act  of  treachery  can  ever 
be  consummated  where  there  are  not  some 
biave  souls  to  stand  In  its  resistance  and  to 
stand  to  the  end. 

But  strike  down  this  safeguard  of  public 
discussion,  apply  the  gag,  Eind  imagine,  If  you 
please,  that  It  is  to  be  applied  only  to  pass 
good  measures,  only  to  accomplish  the  vir- 
tuous and  the  wise  and  the  holy,  only  to 
bring  the  thing  of  rectitude;  Imagine  that,  If 
you  please.  He  is  a  fool,  he  is  every  kind  of 
a  fool,  that  has  ever  cursed  this  earth  or 
cursed  himself,  who  thinks  that  any  power 
will  always  be  used  wisely  and  justly.  Power 
Is  almost  invariably  abused. 

Mr.  President,  even  If  we  do  not  agree 
with  every  word  that  Senator  Reed  ssdd, 
we  must  admit  that  he  gives  us  a  lot  to 
think  about — and  much  to  worry  about  If 
we  move  towrad  an  easy  cutoff  of  debate 
in  the  Senate. 

Our  Oovemment  Is  not  a  pure  democ- 
racy. If  It  were,  we  could  simply  set  up  a 
super  nationwide  polling  service  with  vot- 
ing buttons  in  every  home  and  possibly 
vote  on  each  and  every  issue.  Depending 
on  the  way  that  commentators  were  in- 
fluencing the  people,  we  might  vote  to 
flght  in  Vietnam  one  day,  vote  to  pull  out 
the  next  day,  reenter  the  third  day,  and 
soon. 

If  pollsters  are  right,  some  of  the  so- 
called  social  action  programs  close  to 
the  hearts  of  some  Members  of  Congress 
would  be  wiped  out  mighty  fast. 

But  this  is  not  a  pure  democracy, 
Pramers  of  our  Constitution  realized  that 
great  dangers  might  exist  If  our  Nation 
were  always  subject  to  the  rule  of  51  per- 
cent, or  even  three-fifths.  As  I  noted 
earlier,  to  ratify  a  treaty,  two-thirds  of 
the  Senate  must  vote  for  it. 

It  takes  two- thirds  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  to  override  a  veto.  It  takes  two- 
thirds  of  both  Houses  to  pass  a  constitu- 
tional amendment.  Two-thirds  votes  also 
are  necessary  to  convict  on  Impeachment 
or  to  expel  a  Member. 

Pramers  of  our  Constitution  did  not 
settle  for  a  bare  majority  in  these  cases; 
neither  did  they  make  It  a  three-fifths 
vote. 


The  Senate  Is  the  one  forum  In  oar 
Oovemment  where  a  minority  may  pre- 
vent hasty  and  ill-advised  legislation. 
It  acts  as  an  important  backstop  that 
prevents  a  bare  majority  from  being 
stampeded,  coerced,  or  otherwise  misled 
into  a  rash  action  which  will  have  dire 
consequences. 

We  sdl  know  that  there  are  times  when 
the  Senate  rules  have  been  used  to  un- 
wise ends.  This  will  happen  with  a  two- 
thirds  rule  or  a  three-fifths  rule  or  a 
majority  rule. 

But  when  the  Issues  are  big  enou£^, 
filibusters  can  be  broken.  This  has  hap- 
pened four  times  between  1962  and  1969. 

Mr.  President,  a  very  important  point 
to  my  State  is  the  fact  that  a  change  in 
the  two-thirds  rule  will  In  effect  diminish 
the  power  of  Arizona  in  the  n.S.  Senate. 
All  of  the  States  with  small  populations 
would  be  deprived  of  a  portion  of  their 
infiuence  on  legislation. 

quALrrr  bathes  than  spxxd 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  great  impa- 
tience In  our  land  today.  Many  of  our 
troubles  on  university  campuses,  and  in 
other  civil  disturbances,  have  been 
blamed  on  the  impatience  of  youth. 

People  want  Instant  solutions  to  prob- 
lems. 

No  one  knows  that  better  than  the 
Members  of  this  Congress,  Mr.  President. 
How  many  hundreds  of  pieces  of  mail 
do  we  get  each  and  every  day  asking  us 
why  we  cannot  solve  problems  Instantly. 

We  are  asked  to  come  up  with  Instant 
peace.  Somehow,  if  we  Just  withdraw  im- 
mediately from  Southeast  Asia,  some 
people  say,  everything  will  suddenly  be 
rosy  again.  Our  enemies  aroimd  the 
world  will  suddenly  become  cooperative 
and  friendly  and  will  not  take  the  least 
advantage  of  us. 

We  are  urged  to  end  the  arms  race. 
The  Instant  problem  solvers  contend  that 
if  we  just  stop  building  weapons,  our  en- 
emies will  do  likewise  and  all  will  be  well 
with  the  world.  Marx  and  Lenin  were  Just 
kidding  when  they  preached  that  com- 
munism will  conquer  the  world. 

If  we  do  not  build  an  SST,  the  Instant 
problem  solvers  say,  we  will  have  the 
noise  and  air  pollution  problems  aU 
solved.  Britain,  Prance,  Emd  the  Soviet 
Union  will  see  the  error  of  their  ways, 
and  Junk  their  multlbiUion-dollar  de- 
velopment. Likewise,  we  are  supposed  to 
use  some  of  the  money  thus  saved  to, 
in  one  fell  swoop,  wipe  out  poverty  and 
hunger  and  conquer  disesise  forever. 
Were  it  all  that  simple,  Mr.  President, 
then  Congress  could  wind  up  the  Nation's 
work  in  a  month  or  two  and  take  the  next 
5  years  off. 

But  in  order  to  really  solve  problems, 
solutions  must  come  slowly.  We  should 
know  that  by  now.  Our  recent  history  Is 
studded  with  so-called  massive  efforts  to 
right  wrongs  overnight  with  miracle  leg- 
islation. All  these  efforts  have  failed, 
and  have  left  our  Nation  in  worse  condi- 
tion than  ever  before. 

Civil  rights  legislation  passed  In  the 
mld-1960's  was  a  cruel  hoax  on  the  Na- 
tion. Rather  than  bringing  us  together 
as  a  nation.  It  polarized  the  country. 
When  we  look  at  the  stories  In  the  press 
over  the  years,  we  can  readily  recognize 
the  problems  that  have  evolved.  It  gave 


rise  to  hopes  that  could  not  posslUy  be 
fulfilled  in  such  short  order.  These  hopes 
turned  to  frustration,  and  finally,  for 
many  members  of  minority  groups,  to 
hostility. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  programs 
that  have  been  passed  in  recent  years. 
Medicare,  which  was  promised  as  a 
cure-all  to  the  health  care  of  the  elderly, 
was  another  disaster  not  only  for  older 
Americans  but  for  the  entire  country. 
We  recognize  now  that  we  should  have 
had  a  pilot  program,  that  this  program 
was  not  thoroughly  studied.  Medicare 
has  not  taken  and  does  not  adequately 
take  care  of  the  medical  needs  of  the 
elderly.  And  it  has  had  the  side  effect  of 
escalating  medical  costs  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, including  those  who  can  least  af- 
ford It.  Medicare  should  have  been  ap- 
proached with  caution,  and  there  should 
have  been  more  testing  of  the  concept 
before  it  was  launched  fun  scale. 

I  mention  these,  Mr.  President,  only  to 
Illustrate  some  of  the  dire  consequences 
of  Impatience  in  dealing  with  our  na- 
tiontd  and  international  problems.  By 
rushing  off  blindly,  although  with  the 
best  of  intentions,  we  most  often  fall  to 
come  up  with  the  solution.  Not  only  do 
we  often  fall  to  solve  the  problem,  but 
we  aggravate  it  or  create  new  and  more 
complex  problems. 

Most  legislation  is  not  so  terribly  ur- 
gent that  It  must  be  passed  in  a  day,  or 
a  month,  or  a  year.  If  the  problem  be- 
fore Congress  Is  of  great  importance,  it 
may  be  that  several  years  of  considera- 
tion are  well  in  order.  If  we  consider  the 
beneficial  legislation  that  has  been  en- 
acted Ir  the  past,  we  realize  that  It  was 
not  hurriedly  placed  together.  By  having 
the  opportunity  of  extended  debate, 
much  of  that  legislation  was  perfected 
and  when  placed  into  operation  was  ef- 
fective. 

What  I  am  sajring.  Mr.  President,  is 
that  it  Is  much  more  important  that  we 
pass  quality  legislation  rather  than 
speedy  legislation.  In  most  Instances,  the 
more  important  the  legislation  is,  the 
slower  we  should  go  in  enacting  It. 

The  speediest  type  of  government,  of 
course,  is  a  dictatorship.  There  would 
appear  to  be  a  certain  element  in  our 
Nation  today  working  toward  this  end. 
But  I  think  that  the  vast  majority — 
say,  a  better  than  two-thirds  majority — 
of  our  Nation  would  like  to  stick  with  a 
system  that  offers  some  checks  against 
rash  actions. 

This  Impatience  that  I  have  talked 
about  is  being  manifest  at  the  present 
time  by  persons  and  interests  and  pub- 
lications that  are  advocating  rapid 
change  in  our  society.  These  are  the  ones 
who  seldom  see  anything  good  in  what 
has  been  America.  They  advocate  change 
for  the  sake  of  change. 

These  people  are  advocating  a  sweep- 
ing change  in  Congress.  They  want  to 
change  the  committee  chairmen,  they 
want  to  change  procedures,  they  want 
to  change  all  the  rules  by  which  we  op- 
erate. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say 
quickly  that  I  support  some  of  the  ideas 
that  have  been  put  forward.  We  do  need 
reforms.  Some  that  have  been  put  for- 
ward would  be  very  beneficial.  We  have 
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made  some  adjustments  In  the  Senate 
aiul,  apparently.  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, at  the  outset  of  this  Con- 
grress  In  our  committee  work.  We  have 
Riven  greater  consideration  to  how  the 
minority  Members  should  be  handled  and 
eooBlderatlon  to  the  number  of  commit- 
tees to  which  a  Senator  is  assigned.  More 
changes  might  be  In  order  In  the  future — 
after  we  see  how  things  are  working  out 
under  the  reforms  of  1971. 

Yes,  we  do  need  ntarvaa.  When  we 
talk  about  what  reforms  should  be 
brouerht  about,  we  must  realize  that 
many  are  needed  which  cannot  be 
brought  about  t)ecause  of  the  difference 
of  opinion  that  exists  among  the  Mem- 
bers. 
Reform,  yes.  Radical  change,  no. 
Mr.  President,  any  erosion  of  the  two- 
thirds  rule  for  cloture  would  be  a  radical 
change  in  the  nature  of  the  Senate  and 
of  Congress.  In  essence,  we  would  end 
up  with  two  Houses  of  Representatives. 
With  that.  Mr.  President.  I  would  Uke 
to  take  note  of  an  interesting  phe- 
nomenon. 

Many  of  those  who  now  are  so  vigor- 
ously calling  for  revamping  of  nile  XXn 
are  those  who  have  taken  such  great  ad- 
▼antaffe  of  the  filibuster  In  recent  times. 
Just  last  year  there  was  a  month-long 
fllbuster  against  President  Nixon's  nomi- 
nation of  Judge  Carswell  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  SUtes.  If  It  had  not 
been  for  the  lengthy  debate,  Judge  Cars- 
well  would  most  likely  have  been  con- 
firmed. The  opponents  of  the  nomination 
used  the  time  to  manipulate  public  opin- 
ion and  to  bring  about  the  defeat. 

We  cannot  quarrel  with  the  bringing 
of  Information  to  the  public  that  Is  con- 
nected with  anv  appointment.  We  can- 
not quarrel  with  the  revealing  of  Infor- 
mation. In  fact,  we  support  that  but  we 
do  realize  that,  in  many  instances,  the 
Information  released  and  picked  up  or 
how  It  is  handled  by  the  press  does  vio- 
lence to  the  real  Int^'nt  Involved. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  my  great  privi- 
lege to  serve  in  this  body  with  the  dis- 
tinguished former  senior  Senator  from 
Arizona.  Mr.  Harden,  who  served  In 
Congress  longer  than  any  other  person. 
Senator  Hayden  In  1967  said: 
The  Congreaslonal  Record  of  March  8,  1817. 
shows  thiit  a  resolution — Senate  Resolution 
5 — containing  rule  M  was  presented  by  Sen- 
ator MarUn  of  VlrglnU.  the  majority  leader, 
who  obtained  unanlmoua  consent  for  Its  im- 
mediate consideration.  The  primary  reason 
for  proposing  a  Umltatlon  of  debate  was  a 
flUbuster  which  resxilted  In  the  failure  to 
PMS  the  armed  merchant  ship  bill  before  the 
adjournment  of  the  <J4th  Congress  on  March 
4.  1»17.  As  a  warning  to  the  German  Kaiser, 
that  legislation  was  promptly  enacted  at  a 
specUl  session  of  the  Senate  called  by  Pres- 
ident Wilson  on  March  5. 1917. 

As  then  adopted  by  the  Senate,  rule  23  pro- 
vided that  debate  could  be  brought  to  a 
close  by  a  two-thirds  majority  rote  of  all 
Senators  Thirty  yean  later.  In  1947.  the  rule 
was  amended  to  provide  that  a  two-thirds 
majority  of  those  present  and  voting  could 
close  debate.  That  was  a  msantiahie  amend- 
ment because  modem  transportation  maJces 
It  poeslble  for  almost  all  Senators  to  be 
present.  That  provision  Is  now  In  effect,  and 
I  am  opposed  to  any  change  In  that  ratio 

Senator  Hayden  had  had  an  opportu- 
nity  to   observe   the  operations  of  the 


U.S.  Senate  and  of  Congress  over  a 
greater  number  of  years  than  any  other 
Member  of  Congress.  He  is  still  active 
In  his  work  of  assisting  In  governmental 
affairs. 

I  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  because  I  think  It  Is  important  to 
realize  that  this  man  went  ttirough  a 
period  of  time  of  stress  and  wars  and 
other  great  problems. 

He  said  further: 

I  cannot  forget  that  on  January  39.  1904. 
the  House  of  Representatives,  under  a  rule 
providing  for  only  a  few  hours  of  detwte. 
by  a  vote  of  196  to  ISO.  passed  a  bill  to  admit 
into  the  tTnlon  Arlaona  and  New  Mexico  as 
one  State  and  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Terri- 
tory as  another  State.  But  Id  the  Senate, 
debate  could  not  be  cut  off.  and  a  few  deter- 
mined Senators  would  not  let  the  House  bill 
pass  until  It  was  amended  to  provide  that 
the  people  of  each  of  the  proposed  States 
had  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  whether  they 
wanted  Joint  statehood. 

The  vote  in  New  Mexico  was  3«.I0S  for 
and  14.73S  against.  Only  8.141  voted  for  Joint 
statehood  In  Arizona,  and  16.3flB  voted 
against  It. 

Tlie  right  to  talk  as  long  as  necessary 
DMde  It  possible  for  a  few  Senators  to  ar- 
range that  Arizona  did  not  become  a  minor 
part  of  a  State  second  In  size  to  Texas  and 
under  the  domination  of  New  Mexico  politi- 
cians who  did  not  hesitate  at  that  time  to 
use  corrupt  methods  to  control  elections. 

It  was  freedom  of  debate  In  the  Senate 
that  made  It  possible  for  me  to  be^n  my 
64  years  of  service  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
on  February  19,  1912. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  talk  about  how  much  time  has 
been  taken  by  Senate  debate  and  what 
could  be  done  If  the  Senate  debate  had 
been  curtailed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor  and  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  upon  my  resumption  It 
will  not  be  considered  a  second  speech 
by  me  upon  this  subject  on  this  legisla- 
tion day. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  Is  rec- 
ognized. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
Into  executive  session  to  consider  a 
treaty  with  Mexico.  Executive  K.  9 1st 
Congress,  second  session,  which  was  re- 
ported earlier  today 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brock)  .  Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  busi- 
ness. 


RECOVERY  AND  RETURN  OF 
STOLEN  ARCHEOLOGICAL,  HIS- 
TORICAL, AND  CULTURAL  PROP- 
ERTIES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  Executive  K.  91st 
Congress,  second  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
as  In  committee  of  the  whole,  proceeded 
to  consider  Executive  K.  91at  Congress. 
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second  session,  the  treaty  of  cooperation 
between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  United  Mexican  States  provid- 
ing for  the  recovery  and  return  of 
stolen  archeologlcal,  historical,  and 
cultural  properties,  as  follows: 

TREATY  OF  COOPERATION  BBTWEKN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  AND 
THE  tTNI'I-EU  MEXICAN  STATES  PRO- 
VIDINO  FOR  THE  RECOVERY  AND  RK- 
TURN  OF  STOLEN  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
HISTORICAL  AND  CULTURAL  PROP- 
ERTIES 

The  United  States  of  America  and  the 
United  Mexican  States,  In  a  spirit  of  close 
cooperation  and  with  the  mutual  desire  to 
encourage  the  protection,  study  and  appre- 
ciation of  properties  of  archaeological,  his- 
torical or  cultural  Importance,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  recovery  and  return  of  such 
properties  when  stolen,  have  agreed  as  fol- 
lows: 

AsncLx  I 

1.  For  the  purposes  of  thU  Treaty,  "ar- 
chaeological, historical  and  cultural  prop- 
erties" are  defined  as — 

(a)  art  objects  and  artifacts  of  the  pre- 
Columbian  cultures  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America  and  the  United  Mexican  States  of 
outstanding  Importance  to  the  national 
patrimony,  including  stelae  and  architectural 
featuree  such  as  relief  and  wall  art; 

(b)  art  objects  and  rellgloiu  artifacts  of 
the  colonial  periods  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  United  Mexican  States  of 
outstanding  importance  to  the  national 
patrimony; 

(c)  documents  from  official  archives  for 
the  period  up  to  1920  that  are  of  outstand- 
ing historical  importance: 

that  are  the  property  of  federal,  state,  or 
municipal  governments  or  their  Instrumen- 
talities, Including  portions  or  fragments  of 
such  objects,  artifacts,  and  archives. 

3.  The  application  of  the  foregoing  defini- 
tions to  a  particular  Item  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  agreement  of  the  two  governments, 
or  falling  agreement,  by  a  panel  of  qualified 
experts  whose  app>olntment  and  procedures 
shall  be  prescribed  by  the  two  governments. 
The  determinations  of  the  two  governments, 
or  of  the  panel,  shall  be  final. 

ASTICLK   n 

1.  The  Parties  undertake  individually  and. 
as  appropriate.  Jointly — 

(at  to  encovirage  the  discovery,  excavation, 
preservation,  and  study  of  archaeological  sites 
and  materials  by  qualified  scientists  and 
scholars  of  both  countries; 

(b)  to  deter  Illicit  excavations  of  archaeo- 
logical sites  and  the  theft  of  archaeo- 
logical, historical  or  cultural  properties; 

(c)  to  facUltate  the  circulation  and  exhibit 
In  both  countries  of  archaeological,  histori- 
cal and  cultural  properties  in  order  to  en- 
hance the  mutual  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  artistic  and  cultural  heritage 
of  the  two  countries;  and 

(d)  consistent  with  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions assuring  the  oonservatlon  of  national 
archaeological,  historical  and  cultural  prop- 
erties, to  permit  legitimate  International 
oommerce  in  art  objects. 

3.  Representatives  of  the  two  co\intrlee,  In- 
cluding qualified  scientists  and  scholars,  shall 
meet  from  time  to  time  to  consider  matters 
relating  to  the  Implementation  of  these  un- 
dertakings. 

AancLX  III 

I.  Each  Party  agrees,  at  the  request  of  the 
other  Party,  to  employ  the  legal  means  at 
Its  disposal  to  recover  and  return  from  its 
territory  stolen  archaeological,  historical  and 
cultural  properties  that  are  removed  after 
the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  this  Treaty 
from  the  territory  of  the  requesting  Party. 

3.  Requests  for  the  recovery  and  return 
of  designated  archaeologloai,  historical  and 
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cultural  properties  shall  be  made  through 
diplomatic  offlcee.  The  requesting  Party  shall 
furnish,  at  Its  expense,  documentation  and 
other  evidence  necessary  to  establish  Its  claim 
to  the  archaeloglcal,  historical  or  cultural 
property. 

3.  If  the  requested  Party  cannot  otherwise 
effect  the  recovery  and  return  of  a  stolen 
archaeological,  historical  or  cultural  prop- 
erty located  In  its  territory,  the  appropriate 
authority  of  the  requested  Party  shall  Insti- 
tute Judicial  proceedings  to  this  end.  For 
this  purpose  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  of  America  Is  authorized  to 
institute  a  civil  action  in  the  appropriate 
district  court  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
Mexican  States  Is  authorized  to  institute  pro- 
ceedings in  the  appropriate  district  court  of 
the  United  Mexican  States.  Nothing  In  this 
Treaty  shall  be  deemed  to  alter  the  domestic 
law  of  the  Parties  otherwise  applicable  to 
such  proceedings. 

Article  IV 

As  soon  as  the  requested  Party  obtains  the 
necessary  legal  authorization  to  do  so.  It  shall 
return  the  requested  archaeological,  histori- 
cal or  cultural  property  to  the  persons  desig- 
nated by  the  requesting  Party.  All  expenses 
incident  to  the  return  and  delivery  of  an 
archaeological,  historical  or  cultural  prop- 
erty shall  be  borne  by  the  requesting  Party. 
No  person  or  Party  shall  have  any  right  to 
claim  compensation  from  the  returning  Pan  y 
for  damage  or  loss  to  the  archaeological,  his- 
torical or  ctiltural  property  In  connection 
with  the  performance  by  the  returning  Party 
of  Its  obligations  under  this  Treaty. 
Akticlk  V 

Notwithstanding  any  statutory  require- 
ments Inconsistent  with  this  Treaty  for  the 
disposition  of  merchandise  seized  for  viola- 
tion of  laws  of  the  requested  Party  relating 
to  the  Importation  of  merchandise,  stolen 
archaeological,  historical  or  cultural  prop- 
erty which  Is  the  subject  matter  of  this 
Treaty  and  has  been  seized,  or  seized  and 
forfe'ted  to  the  requested  Party,  shall  be  re- 
turned to  the  requesting  Party  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  thlf  Treaty.  The  Par- 
ties shall  not  impose  upon  archaeological, 
historical  or  cultural  property  returned  pur- 
suant to  this  Treaty  any  charges  or  penalties 
arising  from  the  application  of  their  laws 
relating  to  the  importation  of  merchandise. 
Abticlx  VI 

1.  The  Parties  shall  ratify  this  Treaty  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  their  re- 
spective constitutions,  and  Instruments  of 
ratification  shall  be  exchanged  at  Washing- 
ton as  soon  as  possible. 

2.  This  Treaty  shall  enter  Into  force  on  the 
day  of  exchange  of  the  Instruments  of  ratifi- 
cation, and  shall  remain  In  force  for  two 
years  from  the  date  and  thereafter  until 
thirty  days  after  either  Party  gives  written 
notice  to  the  other  I>arty  of  Its  intention  to 
terminate  it. 

Ix  wTTNEss  wHEazor  the  undersigned 
Plenipotentiaries.  Ambassador  Robert  Henry 
McBrlde  for  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Antonio  Carrlllo  Floree.  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Relations,  for  the  United  Mexican  States, 
duly  authorized,  have  signed  this  Treaty. 

DoNx  in  duplicate  In  English  and  Spanish. 
In  the  City  of  Mexico  this  seventeenth  day 
of  the  month  of  July,  nineteen  hundred 
seventy. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

RoBtMT  Henxt  McBamx, 

AmhassadOT       Extraordinary       and 

Plenipotentiary. 

Por  the  Government  of  the  United  Mexican 
States. 

Antonio  CAsanxo  Flores, 

Secretary  of   Foreign   Relat1on$. 


The  PREsmma  officer,  without 

objection,  the  treaty  will  be  considered  as 
having  passed  through  its  various  par- 
liamentary stages  up  to  and  including 
presentation  of  the  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion, which  will  be  read  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Resolved  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein) ,  That  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  of  cooperation  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  United  Mexican 
States  providing  for  the  recovery  and  return 
of  stolen  archaeological,  historical  and  cul- 
tural properties,  signed  at  Mexico  City  on 
July  17,  1970.  (Executive  K,  9l8t  Congress, 
ad  session.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  the 
pending  treaty  occur  not  later  than  1 
o'clock  tomorrow  afternoon;  and  It  will 
be  a  yea  and  nay  vote. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  tms  yielded  to  me 
and  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  too  much 
of  his  time,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tiiat  prior  to  the  vote  on  the  treaty  I 
have  a  period  of  time  not  to  exceed  10 
minutes  to  explain  the  treaty. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows : 

Ordered.  That  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote 
on  the  resolution  of  ratification  to  Treaty 
with  Mexico  providing  for  the  Recovery  and 
Return  of  Stolen  Archaeological,  Historical 
and  Cultural  Proptertles  (Ex.  K,  Qlst  Cong., 
2d  sess.)  not  later  than  1  p.m.  on  Wednes- 
day, February  10,  1971,  provided  that  the 
Senator  From  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  be 
recognized  for  10  minutes  prior  to  the  vote. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXII  OP 
THE  STANDING  RULES  OF  THE 
SENATE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution  (S. 
Res.  9)  amending  rule  XXH  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  with  re- 
spect to  the  limitation  of  debate. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  return  to  my  earlier  remarks  re- 
garding what  would  have  happened  if 
unlimited  debate  had  not  been  the  pol- 
icy In  the  Senate  when  my  State  of 
Arizona  was  being  considered  for  state- 
hood. 

It  was  said  then: 

It  may  be  that  we  have  the  con^ltutlonal 
right  to  admit  a  Territory  to  statehood  In 
the  Union,  or  to  Join  two  Territories  to- 


gether and  admit  them  as  one  Stats,  as  Is 
here  proposed,  without  regard  to  whether 
the  Territory  or  the  Territories  In  question 
desire  to  be  admitted.  But  the  language  of 
the  Constitution  clearly  contemplates  that 
no  such  action  shall  be  taken  by  the  Con- 
gress untu  the  Territory  makes  application 
therefor.  And  that  Idea  of  the  Constitution 
Is  In  harmony  with  the  history  of  the  admis- 
sion of  States  Into  the  Union.  No  State  has 
been  admitted  into  the  Union  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Government,  except  only 
upon  its  own  application. 

This  proceeding  Is  unusual  therefore,  in 
this,  that  instead  of  waiting  for  these  two 
Terrlt<«'les  to  make  application  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union,  Congress  is  going 
out  and.  In  a  sense,  taking  them  by  the 
scruff  of  the  neck  and  undertaking  to  com- 
pel them  to  oome  into  the  Union.  Neither 
New  Mexico  nor  Arizona  Ls  applying  at  this 
time  (or  admission  Into  the  Union.  Both  are 
praying  Congress  simply  to  leave  them  alone 
as  Territories  until  sxioh  time  as  the  Con- 
gress may  see  fit  to  admit  them  as  separate 
and  independent  States. 

Assummg.  however,  that  the  Senator  Is 
right  In  his  contention  that  the  Congress  has 
power  to  do  as  it  may  see  fit  with  respect  to 
the  admission  of  a  Territory  to  statehood  into 
the  Union,  and  that,  therefore,  It  is  a  ques- 
tion upon  which  Congress  may  act  without 
an  application  made — that  It  has  the  power 
to  do  that — the  question  ronains  whether  or 
not  It  Is  a  good  policy  to  do  It.  Is  It  good 
policy  in  this  instance  to  do  it?  If  so,  it  is 
untisual.  It  iB  unusual.  Mr.  President,  because 
always  heretofore,  when  we  have  undertaken 
to  admit  a  Territory  to  statehood,  we  have 
not  sought  to  Join  it  with  some  other  Ter- 
ritory, but  we  have  created  it,  if  it  was  not 
already  a  Territory  in  existence,  separate  and 
by  Itself  as  a  Territory,  by  taking  territory 
from  some  other  Territory.  That  is  the  way 
Oklahoma  was  created  a  Territory.  It  was 
carved  out  of  the  Indian  Territory.  That  Is 
the  way  Vermont  was  made  a  State  of  the 
Union,  by  taking  territory  that  was  claimed 
by  the  State  of  New  York  and  creating  of  It  a 
separate  State.  Maine  was  carved  out  of 
Massachusetts.  Ohio  and  Indiana  and  the 
others  of  the  five  States  that  originally  con- 
stituted the  terrltcM-y  lying  northwest  of  the 
river  Ohio,  were  made  not  by  joining  them 
together  with  other  Territories,  but  by  carv- 
ing them  out  of  existing  territory. 

This  is  the  first  time,  therefore,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Government  that  we  have 
undertaken  to  make  a  State  by  joining  two 
Territories  together;  and  what  makes  this 
case  more  unusual  still  Is  the  fact,  as  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  himself  stated  in  his 
rmnarks  yesterday  afternoon,  that  this  is  the 
only  Instance  where  a  Territory  has  been 
created  and  Congress,  In  the  act  creating  the 
Territory,  has  written  down  a  pledge  that  It 
Is  to  remain  a  Territory  until  it  shall  be 
taken  Into  the  Union  as  a  State.  I  believe  In 
every  other  Instance,  without  a  single  excep- 
tion— certainly  with  very  few  exceptions,  if 
any  at  all — Congress  has.  when  creating  a 
Territory,  expressly  provided  in  the  organic 
act  creating  the  Territory  that  it  reserved  the 
power  to  join  the  Territory  so  created  for 
purposes  of  statehood  with  another  Territory 
or  a  part  of  another  Territory.  But  In  this  In- 
stance, for  the  first  time.  Congress  did  exactly 
the  (^>poelte.  Instead  of  reserving  the  right  to 
join  Arizona  for  purposes  ol  statehood  with 
New  Mexico,  as  is  now  proposed,  or  with  any 
other  Territory,  Congress  gave  the  solemn 
pledge  that  Arizona  should  continue  a  Terri- 
tory until  when,  Mr.  President?  The  language 
of  the  pledge  Is  as  follows: 

"That  said  government  shall  be  maintained 
and  continued  until  such  time  as  the  people 
residing  in  said  Territory  shall  apply  for  and 
obtain  admission  as  a  State." 

The  Senator  says  that  Is  not  legally  bind- 
ing, and  that  Is  conceded,  but  this  Is  the 
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first  tlin«  tn  the  history  of  Isglslmtlan  in  tb« 
AmartcAn  Congreaa  of  which  I  have  any 
knowledge  where  a  solemnly  given  pledge  of 
the  Oovemment  haa  been  sought  to  be 
•vadMl  on  the  ground  that  technically  It  Is 
ao(  lefally  binding.  Everybody  concedes  It 
to  be  a  pledge  that  la  morally  binding.  It  is 
not  a  pledge  made  lUnply  to  the  Qve  or  six 
thousand  people  living  in  Arlaona  at  that 
time,  but  It  la  a  continuing  pledge  to  evvry 
man  who  has  become  a  citizen  of  Arlaona 
from  that  day  until  this,  given  perhaps  as  an 
Induoament  to  people  to  go  mto  that  Tarrl- 
tory.  bMome  cltlaens,  help  to  reclaim  Its 
ImMU,  subject  them  to  civilization,  to  cultl- 
TStton,  and  build  up  what  would  in  time  be- 
OOOM  a  State  of  this  Union. 

This  was  to  continue,  Mr.  President,  until 
the  people  of  Arlsona  should  apply  for  ad- 
mission to  statehood  m  the  Union.  Arizona 
Is  not  here  applying.  This  whole  argument 
has  proceeded  on  the  part  of  thoee  advocat- 
ing this  bill  upon  the  theory  that  the  quas- 
tlon  to  be  determined  bare  Is  whether  th«ra 
ahall  be  one  State  or  two  separate  and  inde- 
pendent States.  That  at  one  time  was  the 
proposition  before  the  Senate.  It  came  to  us 
from  the  House.  That  was  four  years  ago. 
The  proposition  now  is,  as  It  was  in  the  last 
Congress,  whether  there  shall  be  one  State 
out  of  two  Terrltonee  or  whether  there  shall 
be  a  continuance  of  two  Territories  as  Terri- 
tories until  such  time  as  Congress  may  see 
fit  to  act  with  reepect  to  them,  either  to  give 
them  separate  statehood  or  to  deal  with  them 
otherwise,  as  It  may  see  fit. 

Mr.  President.  I  can  not  now  mAke  an  argu- 
ment. I  can  only  call  attention  to  the  points 
that  the  Senator  made,  and  to  only  very  few 
of  them.  He  contends.  In  opposition  to  this 
amsndment.  that  certain  interesu  are  fight- 
ing In  favor  of  it  on  account  of  advantages 
with  respect  to  the  matter  of  taxation:  and 
be  Instances  railroads  and  mines.  I  do  not 
kaow  anything  about  the  laws  of  the  Terri- 
tory with  respect  to  taxation  of  property 
there,  except  only  as  the  Senator  haa  stated 
what  those  laws  are.  But  I  do  know  that  the 
complete  answer  Is  that  which  was  antici- 
pated by  him,  namely,  that  so  long  as  they 
are  Territories  they  not  only  must  be  gov- 
M-ned  by  the  laws  created  by  the  Territories, 
but  also  by  the  laws  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  matter  of 
taxation. 

If  In  the  Territories  of  Arlsona  and  New 
Mexico  the  laws  are  unjust  as  to  property 
Interests  and  the  citizens  generally  In  the 
matter  of  taxation,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Territories  should  have  called  at- 
tention to  It.  In  order  that  we  might  legis- 
late on  the  subject  and  correct  any  iniquity 
or  injustice  that  may  exist.  It  is  true,  as  the 
Senator  suggested,  that  now  the  tax  laws  of 
the  Territory  are  made  by  the  Territorial 
legislature.  If  the  Territories  be  admitted  to 
statehood,  the  laws  wtU  be  made  by  the  State 
legislature.  If  these  interesu  are  so  powerful 
that  they  can  control  the  legislature  in  one 
instance,  they  will  be  equally  powerful,  for 
aught  that  I  can  see.  to  control  the  legisla- 
ture In  the  other,  and  more  powerful  to  con- 
trol It  If  they  are  given  statehood  than  If 
they  continue  as  Territories,  because  if  they 
continue  as  Territories  theee  interests  must 
control  not  only  the  legislature  of  the  Ter- 
ritories, but  they  must  control  also  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  It  seems  to  me, 
therefore,  that  there  Is  no  Justification  for 
the  contention  the  Senator  makes  with  re- 
spect to  the  matter  of  taxation. 

Now,  another  matter  that  the  Senator  has 
spoken  about  la  the  Impoealblllty.  as  he  terms 
It,  of  Arizona  ever  having  a  population  large 
enough  to  qualify  her  for  statehood  in  the 
Union.  He  tells  us  of  the  arid  lands:  bow 
Impnsslhls  it  is  to  subject  them  to  irrigation 
or  to  bring  them  under  cultivation  In  any 
respect.  And  he  has  exhibited  plats  and 
diagrams  to  show  us  that  Arizona  can  never 
in  any  contingency   have   a  population   to 


exceed  about  one  million.  Mr.  President,  this 
Is  not  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this 
country  that  we  have  heard  reports  and 
speeches  In  Congress  of  the  same  general 
character  with  respect  to  Tenrttorlee  that 
were  Uttle  known  at  the  time  when  such  re- 
marks and  such  speechee  were  made. 

Mr.  Webeter.  as  somebody  said  here  the 
other  day,  had  a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
Constitution,  but  seemed  to  be  a  very  poor 
Judge  of  real  estate.  He  did  not  think  there 
was  anything  in  California,  where  to-day 
everything  blooms  and  blossoms  as  the  rose, 
which  Justified  an  expectation  that  It  would 
ever  be  of  any  value. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  quoting  these 
statements  because  they  Illustrate  Just 
bow  necessary  it  was  that  Congress 
consider  the  problems  with  respect  to  the 
future  States  of  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposal  to  make 
it  easier  to  cutoff  debate  here  in  this 
Chamber  go  much  deeper  than  the  right 
of  an  Individual  Senator  or  a  group  of 
Senators  to  engage  In  prolonged  discus- 
sion that  might  be  called  a  filibuster. 
What  we  are  being  asked  to  do,  Mr. 
President,  is  to  alter  the  role  and  the 
very  position  of  this  body  in  the  scheme 
of  the  American  Oovemment. 

It  has  been  said  here  that  the  Senate 
is  the  only  parliamentary  body  In  the 
United  States  where  a  Member  cannot 
rise  to  his  feet  and  make  a  motion  that 
could  be  carried  by  a  majority  of  one. 
to  gag  the  other  Members  of  that  body. 
Oag  rule  also  is  possible  tn  all  other 
parliamentary  bodies  on  earth,  includ- 
ing the  House  of  Commons  of  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament.  A  one-vote  majority  is 
sufficient  to  cutoff  debate,  to  prevent 
Members  from  speaking  out,  to  silence 
sound  argument  in  other  parliamentary 
bodies. 

But  not.  I  repeat — and  I  think  this  Is 
most  important — In  the  UjS.  Senate. 
That  is  what  makes  this  body  unique. 
That  Is  what  gives  the  Senate  its  indi- 
viduality It  is  one  of  the  reasons  that 
the  Senate  has  served  the  Nation  so  well 
for  so  long  during  such  trying  times. 
This  Senate  Is  different  from  any  other 
parliamentary  body  ever  created  by  the 
mind  and  Ingenuity  of  man. 

We  recocnize  that.  We  do  have  pro- 
tection for  minorities — the  very  oasis  of 
what  we  are  talking  about  in  the  pro- 
posed change  of  our  rules.  Certainly  that 
Is  covered  In  the  very  structure  of  our 
Oovemment.  because  by  each  State  hav- 
ing two  Senators,  the  minority  is  given 
protection  that  is  not  accorded  in  many 
bodies  of  government. 

Mr.  President,  we  keep  coming  back 
to  the  problems  that  confronted  our 
Pounding  Fathers  two  centuries  ago.  The 
greatest  difficulty  facing  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  was  on  the  question 
of  the  composition  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  The  small  States 
would  not  go  along  with  the  proposition 
that  the  Congress  should  be  based  pure- 
ly on  population.  It  took  a  long  time  to 
work  out  a  compromise. 

Eventually  they  did  compromise.  And 
that  compromise  placed  an  indelible 
stamp  on  the  Senate,  differentiating  it 
from  any  other  parliamentary  body  de- 
vised by  man.  That  compromise  gave  the 
smallest  State  the  same  representation 
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in  the  Senate  as  the  largest  and  most 
populous,  as  I  have  Just  illustrated 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  realize  that 
many  people  would  like  to  break  down 
this  system,  but  I  also  realize  that  there 
are  many  supporters  of  the  system;  and 
I  should  like  to  read  one  quotation  con- 
cerning rule  XXn  of  the  VS.  Senate 
Walter  Uppmann  said : 

The  filibuster  under  the  present  rules  of 
the  Senate  conforms  with  the  essential  spirit 
of  the  American  Constitution,  and  It  Is  one 
of  the  very  strongest  practical  guarantees  we 
have  lor  preserving  the  righto  which  are  In 
the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor,  and  that  upon  my 
resumption  it  will  not  be  considered  a 
second  speech  by  me  upon  this  subject 
on  this  legislative  day. 

The  PRESrotNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  49— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZmO  EXPENDITURES  BY  THE 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  EQUAL 
EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 

Mr,  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
a  resolution  which  I  must  submit  today. 
In  a  moment  I  shall  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  I  now  send  to 
the  desk  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

Before  I  make  that  request,  for  the 
record  permit  me  to  say  I  have  cleared 
this  with  both  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 
Wu-UAMs)  and  its  ranking  member  (Mr. 
Javrra), 

There  is  a  technical  problem  Involved 
and  by  making  this  unanimous-consent 
request  that  the  resolution  be  sent  di- 
rectly to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  rather  than  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  it 
can  be  met.  Both  have  agreed  to  it;  smd 
I  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  resolution  go  directly  to  the  Com- 
mitee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

The  PRESIDZNO  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  received,  and.  without  ob- 
jection, will  be  referred  as  requested. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  49).  which 
reads  as  follows,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration: 

8  Rxs.  40 
Resolved,  That  (a)  In  studying  the  effec- 
tiveness of  existing  laws  and  policies  in  as- 
suring equality  of  educational  opportunity 
In  aooordance  with  Senate  Resolution  869, 
01st  Congress,  agreed  to  February  19,  1970, 
as  amended  and  supplemented,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Equal  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity Is  authorized  from  February  1,  1871, 
through  February  39.  1973.  In  Its  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate,  (3)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, (3)  to  subpoena  witnesses  and  docu- 
ments, (4)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Ck>vemment  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
the  services  of  personnel,  information,  and 
facilities  of  any  such  department  or  agency, 
( S )  to  procure  the  temporary  services  ( not  tn 
excess  of  one  year)  or  Intermittent  services 
of  Individual  consultants,  or  organizations 
thereof.  In  the  same  manner  and  under  the 
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Mme  conditions  as  a  standing  committee  of 
the  Senate  may  procure  such  services  under 
McUon  303(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganlza- 
Uon  Act  of  1948,  (fl)  to  interview  employees 
of  the  Federal.  State  and  local  governmento 
»nd  other  indlvlduala,  and  (7)  to  take  dep- 
Mltlon*  and  other  testimony. 

(b)  The  minority  shaU  receive  fair  con- 
sideration in  the  appointment  of  staff  per- 
sonnel pursuant  to  this  resolution.  Personnel 
assigned  to  the  minority  shall  be  accorded 
eauiuble  treatment  with  respect  to  the  flx- 
Tqsl  of  salary  rates,  the  assignment  of  faclU- 
tiM.    and    the    acceealblUty    of    committee 

8«c  3  The  expenses  of  the  Committee  un- 
der this  resolution  sliall  not  exceed  $494,000, 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $20,000  shall 
be  available  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants  or  organiza- 
tions thereof.  ^    .».    „     , 

Sic  8.  The  Committee  shall  make  the  final 
report  required  by  such  Senate  Resolution 
359  together  with  such  recommendations  as 
it  deems  advisable,  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date   but  not  later  than  February  29,  1972. 

8«c.  4.  Expenses  of  the  Committee  under 
thU  reeolutlon  shall  be  paid  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  ap- 
proved by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXH  OF  THE 
STANDmO  RULES  OP  THE  SENATE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  resolution  (8.  Res. 
9)  amending  rule  XXil  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the 
limitation  of  debate. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  Prof.  Ray- 
mond Wolflnger,  in  his  "Readings  on 
Congress,"  stated: 

Unlimited  debate  Is  a  rarity  among  na- 
tional legislatures,  and  the  glory  of  the 
United  SUtes  Senate. 

Prof,  Lindsay  Rodgers  stated  in  his 
book  "The  American  Senate" : 

As  the  much  vaunted  separation  of  powers 
now  exlsu,  unrestricted  debate  In  the  Senate 
Is  the  only  check  upon  presidential  and  party 
autocracy.  The  devices  that  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  so  meticulously  set  up 
would  be  Ineffective  without  the  safeguard 
of  senatorial  minority  action.  .  .  .  Abolish 
clottue  and  the  Senate  will  graduaUy  sink  to 
the  level  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
where  there  Is  less  deliberation  and  debate 
than  In  any  other  legislative  assembly. 

Prof.  Alfred  deOrazia,  in  "Republic  In 
CMsis,"  stated: 

Obviously,  the  Senators,  who  are  100  well- 
educated,  well-informed,  and  rather  "liberal" 
men.  .  .  .  see  something  exceedingly  valxiable 
to  their  corporate  and  individual  status  In 
the  privilege  of  unrestrained  debate.  That 
value  Is  the  right  to  resist  in  a  most  public 
manner  policies  that  a  President  desires.  ,  .  . 
(In  the  Senate)  the  notorious  filibuster 
stands  as  an  Insufferable  bar  to  presidential 
ambitions. 

Former  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  in 
his  doctoral  thesis  "Congressional  Oov- 
emment," written  Impartially  before  he 
was  stricken  by  "presidential  ambitions," 
said: 

The  Senate's  opportunity  for  open  and  un- 
restricted discussion  and  Its  simple,  com- 
paratively unencumbered  forms  of  procedure, 
unquestionably  enable  It  to  fulfill  with  very 
considerable  success  its  high  functions  as  a 
chamber  of  revision. 

William  S.  White  stated,  in  his  book 
"Citadel": 


And  thoee  who  mock  the  Institution  .  .  . 
might  recall  that  the  public  U  not  always 
right  all  at  once  and  that  it  Is  perhaps  not 
too  bad  to  have  one  place  In  which  matters 
can  be  examined  at  leisure,  even  If  a  leisure 
uncomfortably  prolonged.  Thoee  who  de- 
novmce  the  filibuster  .  .  .  might  recall  that 
the  weapon  has  more  than  one  blade  and 
that  today's  pleading  minority  could  become 
tomorrow's  arrogant  majority. 

Some  people  believe  that  our  Govern- 
ment is  archaic,  that  It  was  designed  by 
and  for  the  18th  century  rather  than  the 
20th  century.  They  want  drastic  changes 
In  the  composition  and  the  character  of 
our  country. 

But  I  believe  our  Foimding  Fathers  put 
together  a  blueprint  for  government  that 
is  timeless.  It  has  had  some  adjustments 
over  the  years.  There  will  be  more.  Never- 
theless, the  blueprint  has  remained  es- 
sentially as  it  was  laid  out. 

Mr.  President,  the  framers  of  our  Con- 
stitution made  the  guarantee  of  equality 
of  States  the  one  provision  not  subject  to 
amendment  without  the  consent  of  the 
States. 

Let  us  look  at  article  V: 

And  that  no  State,  without  Its  consent, 
shall  be  deprived  of  the  equal  suffrage  In 
the  Senate. 

I  quote  the  late  Senator  Richard  Rus- 
sell of  Georgia: 

So  when  Senators  speak  lightly  of  In- 
voking a  gag  rule  In  the  form  of  the  States 
of  this  Union,  on  the  ground  that  It  Is  dif- 
ferent from  other  parliamentary  bodies,  I 
say,  Mr.  President,  that  that  Is  the  strongest 
reason  for  not  tampering  with  these  rules, 
and  lor  not  shutting  off  or  stifling  the  voice 
of  any  representative  of  any  State,  be  It  great 
or  be  It  small,  until  he  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discharge  his  responsibilities  here. 

Why  do  men  wish  to  be  U.S.  Senators? 
Why,  Mr.  President,  do  Members  of  the  other 
body,  which  Is  a  coordinate  branch  of  this 
Congress  with  the  Senate,  so  often  desire  to 
offer  for  the  Senate  of  the  United  States? 
Why  do  men  desire  to  come  from  Governors' 
chairs  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States? 
I  submit  that  it  Is  because  of  the  very  dif- 
ferences that  distinguish  this  body  from 
every  other  legislative  body  on  earth. 

Yet  we  are  told  that  because  the  Senate  Is 
different,  we  have  got  to  change  It  and  make 
It  like  ail  the  others,  even  though  to  do  so 
would  be  a  serious  Invasion  of  the  whole 
theory  of  ovir  republican  form  of  government, 
as  contemplated  by  the  Founding  Fathers. 
Now  we  are  being  asked  to  whittle  away  and 
destroy  the  powers  and  the  rights  of  those 
who  serve  here.  In  the  old  days,  they  were  re- 
ferred to  as  ambassadors  of  their  respective 
States.  Now  we  are  told  we  should  make  the 
Senate  Just  another  parliamentary  body,  ex- 
actly like  any  other.  Now  we  are  told  that  be- 
cause In  the  senate  of  the  State  of  Georgia 
a  member  can  rise,  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion, and  shut  off  debate  when  Senators  have 
not  liad  an  opportunity  to  express  them- 
selves, the  same  nole  should  apply  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  never  heard  a  more 
fallacious  argument.  Yet  Senators  abeorb  It. 
You  see  them  drink  It  In. 

Here  we  are,  Members  of  the  greatest  de- 
liberative body  on  earth,  bearing  an  honor 
In  the  parliamentary  field  that  is  greater 
than  any  that  has  ever  existed  except  In  the 
earlier  days  of  the  Roman  Senate;  yet  some 
Senators  are  pressing  us  Into  destroying  this 
body.  Into  eroding  their  own  powers,  into  dis- 
franchising their  own  States,  and  preventing 
their  SUtes  from  being  represented  properly 
here. 
It   was  done  first,  Mr.  President,  In  the 


name  of  civil  rights.  They  came  forward  and 
said,  "We  have  got  to  make  these  changea 
because  we  can't  pass  any  civil  rights  bills." 
Well,  a  number  of  sweeping  dvll  rights  hills 
have  been  passed  in  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  waited  a  long  time  for 
a  Senator  to  come  forward  with  a  list  of  bills 
vital  to  the  security  and  progress  of  the 
United  States  that  have  been  killed  because 
of  the  right  of  free  speech  In  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  I  have  never  seen  one 
example  brought  out  here.  But  I  have  set  In 
the  Senate  for  the  past  34  years  and  have 
seen  the  exercise  of  that  right  prevent  the 
passage  of  many  bad  bills,  bills  that  would 
have  been  Injurious  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Make  no  mistake  about  It.  If  we  go  ahead 
and  pass  this  majority  gag  cloture,  we  will 
soon  be  met  with  a  change  In  the  rules  that 
will  deny  or  limit  or  restrict  the  right  of 
amendment  In  this  body.  Mark  that  predic- 
tion. We  will  have  a  situation  In  the  Senate 
in  which  a  mere  majority,  a  bare  majority,  a 
temporary  majority  of  one  will  get  sc«ne  kind 
of  rule,  such  as  they  have  In  the  other  body, 
that  will  keep  a  Senator  from  offering  an 
amendment  to  a  bill.  It  will  make  a  U.S. 
Senator  run  around  and  beg  to  get  the 
chance  to  speak  for  3  minutes  on  a  bill. 

That  is  where  the  proponents  are  trying 
to  take  us  with  this  type  of  change  In  the 
rules.  It  will  destroy  the  prestige  of  the 
Senate.  The  Senate  has  had  prestige  In  this 
country  despite  the  efforts  of  many  Senators 
to  shatter  or  destroy  that  prestige. 

This  would  destroy  or  impair  the  greatest 
element  of  checks  and  balances  among  the 
three  divisions  in  our  Government,  the  judi- 
cial, the  legislative,  and   the  executive. 

The  Senate  Is  the  foundation  of  that  divi- 
sion of  powers.  It  Is  the  balance  wheel  on 
which  the  division  of  powers  In  the  system 
of  checks  and  balanoee  revolves. 

It  Is  because  of  the  fact  that  It  Is  different 
from  all  other  parliamentary  bodies  that  It 
has  been  able  to  make  Its  contribution  In  war 
and  In  peace  under  rules  permitting  more 
freedom  of  debate  than  the  present  rules 
would  permit,  without  Impairing  the  welfare 
of  the  Nation,  but  contributing  mightily  to 
the  building  of  the  greatest  society  that  has 
ever  existed  under  the  canopy  of  Heaven. 

It  has  contributed  to  the  making  of  the 
American  way  of  life  that  is  the  envy  of 
manltlnd  everywhere.  It  has  been  done  under 
these  rules,  and  yet  they  say,  "we  come  In 
here  now  with  a  form  of  gag  to  deny  the 
right  of  meaningful  debate  In  the  Senate. 
And  do  It  In  the  name  of  democracy." 

I  continue  to  quote  from  the  remarks 
of  the  late  Senator  Richard  Russell: 

Where  are  we  going  to  have  our  debate? 
How  are  we  going  to  take  the  question  to 
the  people  of  this  country?  Make  no  mistake 
about  It,  we  are  not  living  In  the  simple 
days  of  the  early  life  of  this  Republic,  and  I 
admit  that,  but  I  say  that  that  Is  all  the 
more  reason  to  have  the  right  of  free  speech 
In  the  Senate. 

It  Is  hard  to  get  through  to  the  people  of 
this  country  what  is  Involved  In  the  very 
complex  and  complicated  Issues  that  pass 
through  here  In  the  way  of  legislation.  How- 
ever, If  the  proponents  can  Just  get  a  gag 
rule  through,  they  can  then  go  forward  and 
destroy  or  limit  the  right  of  antendment  In 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  They  can 
then  pass  the  economic  and  social  legisla- 
tion they  want,  legislation  that  vrtll  revolu- 
tionize this  country  and  will  destroy  this  sys- 
tem that  has  afforded  men  the  opportunity 
to  make  progress  and  to  go  forward  and  to 
succeed  In  accordance  with  their  abilities. 
In  accordance  with  their  talent  and  their 
energies,  the  opportunity  that  has  made  this 
great  country  of  ours. 

Mr.  President,  Senators  talk  about  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  having  the  right  to  vote 
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at  any  tlm«.  There  ar*  a  number  or  iblogs 
that  have  been  put  beyond  tlie  Umlt  of  the 
majority.  The  right  or  private  property  In 
this  country  waa  supposed  to  be  protected 
In  the  ConatltutloD  of  the  United  SUtee. 
Founding  Fathers  did  not  leave  It  to  the 
mercy  of  a  simple  majority  in  the  Houm  of 
Repreaentatlvea  or  In  the  Senate  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  They  put  It  In  the  Constitution, 
where  It  would  require  not  only  a  vote  of 
two-thlrda  of  all  the  Senators,  but  also  the 
•Kwoval  of  three-fourtha  of  all  the  States. 

They  did  the  same  thing  vlth  respect  to 
the  right  of  religious  liberty  and  the  right  to 
worship  Ood  according  to  one's  own  wishes 
and  Ideas,  or  the  right  not  to  worship  any 
god  If  one  saw  fit. 

They  s&ld  that  that  could  not  be  changed 
by  any  mere  statute,  but  must  be  changed  by 
a  two-thlrda  vote. 

Even  the  Pounding  Fathers,  with  all  their 
brilliance,  could  not  look  down  the  lane  190 
years  and  anticipate  what  would  happen. 
Even  with  all  their  brUl  lance,  they  coxUd  not 
possibly  have  predicted  or  envlaioned  what 
we  have  done  In  this  covintry  and  the  de- 
veiopmente  of  the  aOth  century  that  have 
within  the  period  of  00  years  changed  the 
manner  of  living  and  habits  and  thinking 
of  mankind  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any 
other  period  of  a  thousand  yestfs  in  human 
history. 

So  please,  I  beg.  Senators,  even  those  who 
In  a  moment  of  weakness  have  made  some 
oommltment  with  respect  to  this  matter,  to 
go  over  It  In  your  mliuls  and  think  over  again 
what  the  effect  would  be. 

I  know  about  the  frustrations  of  long  de- 
bate here.  I  suppose  I  have  been  Involved  in 
my  share  of  it  on  both  sides  of  the  fence. 

It  Is  human  nature  that  if  you  have  a  bUl 
up  and  have  a  majority  of  one  in  the  Senate, 
you  are  ready  to  vote  then,  and  any  debate 
against  that  bill  la  something  that  la  irritat- 
ing and  frustrating,  because  you  o&nnot 
bring  the  bill  to  %  vote  Immediately  with  that 
majority  of  one. 

Mr.  President,  the  majority  la  not  always 
right.  IX>wn  through  the  years  there  are 
great  monuments,  tragic  mon-'menta,  to  the 
failure  of  the  majority  to  be  right,  the  errors 
of  a  temporary  majority  such  as  it  is  proposed 
to  subject  the  Senate  to.  a  proposal  to  tiirn 
loose  all  the  Ores  of  partuanahlp  to  a  mere 
majority,  to  close  off  debate  and  sUenoe  the 
opponents  before  they  have  had  a  full  and 
fair  chance  to  make  their  case  before  the 
American  people. 

It  la  sometimes  hard  to  let  It  seep  through. 
Sometimes  when  you  are  defending  what  you 
believe  In,  but  which  may  be  unpopular  for 
the  moment,  you  do  not  have  the  great  media 
of  communications  to  support  you.  They 
have  a  way  of  getting  together  sometimes, 
and  they  wUl  exalt  statements  In  favor  of  the 
issues  they  support  and  will  inlnlmlw>  state- 
ments In  opposition  to  those  Issues. 

It  iB  more  difficult  today  than  ever  before 
to  get  both  sides  of  the  case  before  the  Ameri- 
can people.  But  I  can  assure.  Senators,  on 
the  basis  of  almost  36  years  of  service  In  this 
body,  that  there  are  two  sides  to  every  ques- 
tion. 

Maybe  most  of  us  think.  "There  Is  my 
side  and  there  Is  the  wrong  side."  but  often 
the  side  you  are  for  and  the  side  I  am  for  is 
the  wrong  side — It  happens  time  and  again. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  was  created  to 
give  a  full  chance  to  expose  here  the  errors  of 
the  other  branches  of  the  Oovernment.  One 
of  Its  main  purposes  was  to  permit  a  com- 
plete revision  or  canvas  of  the  acta  of  the 
other  body,  to  have  full  sway  to  offer  amend- 
ments, and  to  make  speeches  to  point  out 
those  mistakes. 

Over  the  years,  when  you  balance  It  up. 
the  ngbt  of  free  speech  In  this  body  has  been 
vastly  more  beneficial  In  the  preservation  of 
our  system  of  Oovernment.  In  maintaining 
our  system  of  checks  and  balances,  in  try- 
ing to  maintain  the  division  of  power*  be- 


tween the  three  separate  branches  of  the 
Oovernment.  than  the  action  of  any  army. 
The  Senate  Is  the  last  bulwark  of  the  minor- 
ity in  thU  land. 

Now,  the  majority  will  work  Its  will.  It  may 
have  a  little  trouble.  It  may  have  delays. 
The  members  of  the  majority  may  get  tired 
of  sitting  around  listening  to  debate  that 
men  of  good  faith  are  making:  to  speeches 
made  In  the  Senate,  with  which  I  thoroughly 
disagree,  but  upon  which  Senators  had  spent 
hours  of  labcv.  They  rendered  a  public  serv- 
ice, because  they  helped  to  open  up  before 
the  American  people  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

This  Is  not  a  partisan  matter.  This  Is  a 
matter  that  goes  to  the  heart  of  our  sys- 
tem. The  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  a 
unique  body.  It  has  been  the  most  useful 
Instrumentality  of  government  down 
through  the  years.  It  has  served  this  Nation 
well  as  a  continuing  body,  with  two-thirds  of 
its  Members  going  over  from  election  to  elec- 
tion, as  the  Founding  Fathers  provided,  to 
carry  with  them  experience  and  an  under- 
standing of  the  operations  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  Oovernment.  so  that  they 
might  help  to  protect  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try from  the  excesses  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Oovernment  or  to  undo  some  excess 
or  wrong  that  weui  worked  by  the  decisions 
of  the  Judicial  branch  of  the  Oovernment. 

The  Senate  has  had  a  proud  history.  Oh, 
we  have  made  mistakes,  because  we  are 
human.  We  are  fallible,  as  are  all  other 
men  who  are  bom  of  women,  and  as  are 
women  who  are  bom  of  women.  But.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senate  owes  its  greatness  to 
the  right  of  the  repreeentativee  of  the  States 
of  this  Union  to  stand  up  and  speak  their 
pieces.  This  Is  the  only  place  where  that  can 
be  done. 

I  do  not  guarantee  theee  figures,  but  I 
think  they  are  correct.  The  last  time  I 
checked  them  they  were  correct.  In  the  other 
body,  the  solid  votes  of  nine  States  can  over- 
come the  resistanoe  of  all  the  Representa- 
tives of  the  other  41  States  In  affairs  of 
legislation  that  would  be  beneficial  to  those 
larger  States. 

In  the  general  scheme  of  thln«B,  the 
smaller  States  are  always  dlaadvantaged  and 
handicapped.  That  Is  true  In  the  organisa- 
tion of  our  political  parties.  It  is  true  In 
the  other  body  Until  recent  years,  very  few 
men  from  very  small  SUtee  were  even  ap- 
pointed to  the  President's  Cabinet.  The  one 
place  where  the  small  SUtee  had  a  right  to 
be  heard,  where  they  could  defend  the  in- 
terests of  their  people,  was  the  Senate  of 
the  United  SUtee. 

I  never  cease  to  be  amaced  when  I  see 
repreoenutlves  from  some  of  the  smaller 
Sutes  come  Into  the  Senate  and  attempt  to 
denigrate  the  only  power  of  the  small  SUtee 
which  equalizes  them  with  the  larger.  It  is 
not  true  anywhere  else.  It  la  not  true  In  an 
election.  It  U  not  true  In  the  other  body. 
It  U  true  only  in  the  Senate  of  the  Unltad 
sutes. 

Let  those  who  wish  to  have  gag  rule  that  is 
more  Inflexible  than  the  existing  rule  XXn 
bring  a  bill  of  pcirtlculars,  and  say:  'Here 
are  the  bills  that  are  vital  to  our  people, 
that  were  defeated  because  we  did  not  have 
immedlau  gag  rule  to  shut  off  debate  In  the 
Senate  of  the  United  SUtes." 

Let  them  bring  a  bill  of  partlcxilars.  Cer- 
tainly in  over  190  years  there  must  have  been 
a  number  of  such  bills.  K  the  sltiiatlon  Is  so 
bad  that  we  have  to  go  through  this  pro- 
cedure at  the  beginning  of  every  Congress, 
and  it  is  said.  "The  Senate  Is  not  a  continu- 
ing body;  therefore  we  have  a  right  to  short- 
cut the  rules."  even  though  the  rules  specif- 
ically provide  that  they  shall  carry  over 
from  one  Oongreas  to  the  other,  let  the  pro- 
pooenu  bring  in  a  bill  of  particulars. 

In  splU  of  aU  that,  this  drive  goes  on 
and    on    and    on.    I   can   understand   It  on 


the  part  of  Senators  from  the  very  larcc 
sutes.  ' 

Mr.  President,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
SenaU  Itself  as  a  body— I  have  great  respect 
for  the  Senate  of  the  United  Stetes  as  an 
InsUtutlon— I  think  the  right  of  free  speech 
In  this  body  has  been  one  of  the  factors 
that  has  made  this  Government,  this  system 
of  ours,  the  oldest  operating  system  of  gov- 
ernment on  earth  today.  Our  Constitution  is 
the  oldest  charter.  I  do  not  like  to  see  Sen- 
ators take  lightly  these  proposals  to  so  ras- 
tically  change  the  rules. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  up  until  1917  there 
was  no  way  on  earth  to  prevent  any  Sen- 
ator or  group  of  Senators  from  speaking 
as  long  as  they  wished.  During  the  First 
World  War  and  afterward,  in  connecUon 
with  the  so-called  armed-ship  bill  and  two 
or  three  other  measures,  rule  vytT  has  been 
modified  two  or  three  times.  Now  it  Is  pro- 
posed to  strike  It  out  almost  completely, 
with  a  great  sUtement  of  words.  The  pro^ 
ponents  say  that  to  do  so  will  protect  the 
righu  of  Senators.  Mr.  President,  the  only 
way  the  rights  of  Senators  can  be  protected 
in  representing  the  SUtes  that  sent  them 
to  the  Senate  Is  to  preserve  the  right  of 
free  speech  in  the  SenaU.  When  that  right 
is  limited,  the  power  of  every  Senator  is  lim- 
ited, and  the  rights  of  the  SUU  that  sent 
him  here  are  drcimiscrlbed. 

I  realise  th*t  there  are  those  who  are 
committed  to  the  doctrine  that  the  States 
no  ICHiger  serve  any  useful  purpose  and  that 
It  would  be  much  more  efficient  and  much 
better  to  have  everything,  from  parking  reg- 
ulations on  up  to  the  treaties  that,  under  the 
present  Constitution,  must  be  submitted  to 
the  Senate,  decided  by  some  vast  bureaucracy 
on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  But  If  that 
is  true,  it  files  In  the  teeth  of  human  expe- 
rience; because  the  shores  of  history  are  lit- 
tered with  the  wrecks  of  civilizations  that 
have  tried  that,  that  have  enUced  men  to 
surrender  their  rights  to  someone  who  is 
going  to  be  able  to  be  more  benevolent  to 
a  person  than  he  could  be  to  himself— the 
old  "somethlng-for-nothlng"  theory. 

That  is  the  objective  of  some  of  those 
who  are  seeking  to  bring  about  various 
changes  In  our  sysUm.  This  rule  has  worked 
no  great  wrong  on  the  American  people. 
To  change  It  and  Institute  gag  rule  in  the 
SenaU  will  work  great  wrong  on  them. 

Mr.  President,  those  words  are  from  a 
Senator  recognized  as  one  of  the  best 
parliamentarians  who  ever  served  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  outset  of  this 
discussion,  I  quoted  from  the  speech  Sen- 
ator Dick  gave  in  1906  when  the  majority 
of  Congress  was  trying  to  force  Joint 
statehood  on  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 
The  Senator  cited  a  great  number  of 
statistics  about  how  neither  Arizona  nor 
New  Mexico  amounted  to  much  alone. 
He  also  created  the  impression  that 
neither  one  of  them  would  amount  to 
much. 

The  majority  of  the  Senate  seemed  to 
agree  with  Senator  EMck.  and  most  cer- 
tainly would  have  gone  along  with  the 
Joint  statehood  Idea. 

Extended  debate  in  the  Senate,  how- 
ever, eventually  brought  out  the  true 
facts.  Let  us  look  at  some  more  of  the 
arguments  put  forward  by  Senator  EMck, 
and  compare,  If  you  will,  Mr.  President, 
how  things  eventually  came  about.  You 
will  see  that  his  idea  of  conditions  in  the 
West,  and  the  majority  opinion  at  that 
time,  were  far  from  right. 

At  one  point  he  talked  atwut  Irrigated 
lands,  and  he  Indicated  that  he  did  not 
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have  much  hope  that  irrigation  would 
ever  amount  to  much.  He  s&id : 

MANT  ONCI  DtalCATXD  PLAINS  AaX  NOW  DKSXXTS 

While  farming  by  Irrigation  has,  under 
most  favorable  conditions,  almost  the  cer- 
tainty of  an  exact  science,  yet  the  obstacles 
are  many,  and  nature  la  not  always  subdued. 
The  deeert  plains  of  Persia  and  Assyria  were 
once  the  homes  of  teeming  cities  and  a  coun- 
try of  Immense  wheat  production,  raised  by 
Irrigation.  They  are  now  dreary  wastes  of 
sand,  showing  that  man  does  not  always 
prevail  in  the  attempt  to  conquer  dry  lands 
by  Irrigation. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  Just  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the 
fact  that  the  first  great  reclamation 
project  in  this  country  was  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  irrigation  project  in  Arizona — 
one  of  the  most  successful  of  all  such 
projects.  This  was  in  the  days  when 
Senator  Dick  was  speaking  about  the 
Arizona-New  Mexico  program. 

Continuing; 

paxuisToaic  laaicATioN  in  akizona 

When  the  Spaniards  first  discovered  this 
country  they  found  the  ruins  of  a  civiliza- 
tion so  ancient  that  all  memory  of  It  was 
lost.  Traces  of  ditches  and  ruins  of  old  Irri- 
gation works  where  now  are  only  sand  and 
desert  wastes  prove  that  man.  for  a  time, 
prevailed  here  in  the  conust  against  nature, 
but  was  finally  destroyed  and  that  ruin  and 
desolation  settled  over  land  which  once 
blossomed  and  bore  fruit  abundantly. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  by  irriga- 
tion and  farming  those  lands,  they  have 
now  been  brought  back  into  fruitful  pro- 
duction. 

I  continue  to  read: 

SOMZ    OF    TRZ    OUrriCULTIXB    or    nUUGATION 

It  may  be  profiuble  to  consider  some  of 
these  problems  of  Irrigation,  especially  since 
so  much  is  claimed  for  It  and  so  much  de- 
pends upon  It. 

In  these  great  areas  of  valley  land  in  the 
southwestern  portion  of  the  Territory,  under 
a  semi  tropical  sun,  where  the  greatest  de- 
velopment of  agriculture  la  Uklng  place, 
water  Is  more  valuable  than  gold.  Here  Irri- 
gation was  carried  on  by  the  Indians  long 
before  the  advent  of  whiU  men.  In  many  of 
these  river  valleys  for  long  distances  the 
water  of  the  river  flows  underground  and 
can  only  be  reached  by  sinking  wells  and 
erecting  pumpmg  sutlons 

Mr.  President,  in  those  days  back  in 
1906  through  1910  when  the  matter  of 
whether  we  would  have  statehood  was 
being  considered,  we  naturally  did  not 
realize  what  would  be  the  outcome  of 
the  decisions  being  made  here.  But  we 
do  know  that  the  studies  that  were  made 
took  time.  They  could  not  be  done  over- 
night. No  one  could  visualize  the  great 
fertile  valley  that  is  now  in  that  terri- 
tory. No  one  could  visualize  the  develop- 
ment that  would  come  about  that  would 
cause  this  area  to  be  one  of  the  very 
prominent  producers  of  agricultural 
products.  No  one  could  vlsuaUze  that  in 
that  State  of  Arizona  would  be  vast  re- 
sources of  copper  and  that  today  that 
State  would  be  producing  over  half  of  the 
copper  produced  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  return 
to  our  more  recent  history. 

Last  year  we  also  had  a  7-week  fili- 
buster during  which  opponents  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  policy  in  Southeast  Asia 
attempted  to  swing  pubhc  opinion  to 
their  side. 
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This  all  cost  the  Senate  precious  time. 

When  we  came  to  the  end  of  the  year, 
a  number  of  very  important  bills  were 
left  for  action  in  a  very  short  time.  Then 
we  got  another  flurry  of  filibusters  go- 
ing— I  beheve  someone  counted  six  or  so. 

What  I  would  like  to  know  is  whether 
those  Senators  who  engaged  in  filibus- 
ters in  1970  now  regret  their  actions.  I 
would  like  to  know  how  many  of  those 
who  won  their  points  through  filibuster- 
ing would  make  a  trade  at  this  time  if 
they  could — and  of  course  they  cannot. 
But  would  they  have  accepted  defeat  on 
the  issue  of  their  filibuster  if  it  had 
meant  they  could  have  passed  some  other 
important  bill  of  theirs  which  did  not  get 
through. 

I  have  a  feeling  that  given  a  second 
chance,  most  would  have  followed  ex- 
actly the  same  course  of  action.  That  is. 
they  would  place  more  value  on  killing 
a  bad  bill  or  what  they  feel  is  a  bad  ap- 
pointment, than  they  do  on  passing  what 
they  consider  a  good  bill  or  winning  ap- 
proval of  a  good  appointment. 

Mr.  President,  without  intending  to  in- 
terject any  partisan  slant  into  this  dis- 
cussion. I  would  like  to  turn  to  a  speech 
given  in  1968  at  the  Republican  National 
Convention  in  Miami  Beach,  Pla.  It  was 
given  by  Senator  Everett  M.  Dirksen, 
our  beloved  late  minority  leader  from 
Illinois.  I  would  like  to  read  a  part  of 
his  speech  entitled  "A  Republic — If  You 
Can  Keep  It." 

In  Philadelphia  one  hundred  eighty-one 
years  ago,  farseeing  men  fashioned  us  a 
revolutionary  new  government — a  daring 
new  system  reposing  all  power  In  the  people. 

Then,  as  they  prepared  to  depart  for  their 
homes,  venerable  Benjamin  Franklin  en- 
countered a  concerned  citizen. 

"Dr.  Franklin,"  he  was  asked,  "What  have 
we  got — a  monarchy  or  a  republic?" 

At  once  he  replied,  "A  republic — </  you  can 
keep  It." 

I  repeat  those  sage  words,  'A  republic — if 
you  can  keep  it." 

Seventy-four  years  laUr  that  challenge 
still  echoed  at  Gettysburg.  There  Abraham 
Lincoln  posed  the  same  deathless  question — 
whether  a  Nation  conceived  in  liberty  and 
dedicated  to  equality  can  long  endure. 

It  did  endure. 

Through  foreign  wars,  through  depres- 
sions, through  political  storms,  through 
economic  tinkering  and  tampering,  It  has  en- 
dured •  •  • 

Yet,  today  we  are  challenged  anew. 

A  Soviet  leader  declaims  that  ours  Is  a 
rotten,  decadent  society.  God  forbid  our  hav- 
ing to  make  the  point — but,  shotild  he  try 
us,  hell  quickly  find  out  what  Americans 
really  are ! 

One  hears  even  here  at  home  that  we  have 
a  sick  society.  What  nonsense!  Only  radicals 
who  traffic  in  trouble — only  extremlsU  In- 
tolerant of  moderation — only  cerebrating 
pessimists  bemused  with  a  mote  in  America's 
eye — say  it.  •  •  • 

I  repeat.  America  Is  not  ailing.  But  we  are 
Indignant.  To  see  why,  let's  first  trace  the 
further  unfolding  of  our  Nation. 

Some  two  centuries  ago,  first  in  a  rivulet, 
then  In  a  torrent,  our  people  thrust  out  from 
the  colonial  seaboard  across  the  mountains 
and  plains  to  the  west,  the  south,  the  north, 
until  the  frontier  closed  at  the  Pacific.  Then 
they  swirled  together  again.  Thus  grew  our 
teeming  urban  centers,  and  our  rural  econ- 
omy became  enmeshed  with  vibrant  new  In- 
dustry. The  vitality  and  productivity  nur- 
tured by  this  fabulous  mix  made  us  prosper 
BA  no  nation  before.  So,  In  time,  we  matured 
into  the  mightiest  of  nations — the  leader. 


the  hope,  and  the  benefactors  of  the  free 
world.  •  •  • 

Then,  as  is  expected  on  such  occasions 
Senator  Dirksen  cited  the  sins  of  the  ad- 
ministration then  in  power.  And,  of 
course,  in  his  wonderfully  deep  voice,  he 
put  forward  the  promise  that  the  Repub- 
licans would  lead  the  Nation  out  of  its 
wilderness. 

In  closing  his  speech,  he  said: 

Clearly,  my  friends,  the  hour  Is  laU  and 
our  problems  legion.  It  Is  America's  hour  of 
need. 

It  is  not  merely  a  political  victory  that 
concerns  us  here,  but  rather  the  future  of 
this  Republic.  Rolling  down  the  years  we  still 
hear  Ben  Franklin's  challenge :  "A  republic — 
it  you  e»n  keep  It." 

Mr.  President,  I  have  talked  atx)Ut  the 
many  problems  we  have  faced  over  the 
years.  I  have  talked  about  the  early  days 
of  our  Nation  and  about  the  problems 
that  have  faced  us  year  after  year  and 
the  problems  facing  us  today  which  are, 
in  some  respects,  even  more  perplexing. 
But.  Mr.  President,  we  cannot  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  through  many  of  the 
years  in  which  we  have  seen  the  Senate 
operate  with  the  right  of  full  debate  and 
full  discussion,  we  have  seen  benefits 
come  in  all  periods  of  time  in  which  this 
privilege  was  given  and  we  see  it  today, 
and  we  wsuit  it  to  continue.  As  I  under- 
stand It,  that  is  exactly  what  we  are 
doing  here  today.  We  are  trying  to  pre- 
serve our  Republic  by  preserving  the  na- 
ture of  one  of  its  basic  institutions,  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

1 3^eld  the  floor. 


CONDinONS   IN  THE   PENAL 
mSTTTDTIONS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  an  arti- 
cle appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  Time 
magazine  entitled  "The  Shame  of  the 
Prisons."  This  excellent  discussion  of 
this  topic  leaves  the  reader  appalled  at 
the  present  conditions  in  our  penal  in- 
stitutions. I  commend  it  to  the  thought- 
ful attention  of  all  my  colleagues  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  "Shame 
of  the  Prisons"  begins  with  the  very  apt 
quote  from  Dostoevsky: 

It  is  with  the  unfortunate,  above  all.  that 
humane  conduct  Is  necessary 

In  our  prison  systems  today  the  hu- 
maneness of  the  treatment  afforded  con- 
victs is  very  much  in  doubt.  Anyone  who 
reads  this  competent  and  thorough 
treatment  of  the  subject  will  of  neces- 
sity come  away  with  the  belief  that  no 
portion  of  our  society  needs  or  could 
benefit  more  from  humane  and  enlight- 
ened treatment  than  our  prisoners. 

As  President  Nixon  has  said: 

Nineteen  out  of  every  20  persons  who  are 
sent  to  prison  eventually  return  to  society. 
What  happens  to  them  while  they  are  in 
confinement  Is  a  tremendously  Important 
question  for  this  country. 

Are  they  effectively  rrtjablllUted?  In  some 
instances,  the  answer  is  yes.  But  In  an  ap- 
palling number  of  cases,  our  correctional  In- 
stttutlons  are  falling. 
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Th«  American  ssrstem  for  correctlitc  and 
rehabilitating  criminals  preaenta  a  coDvlnc- 
Ing  oaee  for  failure  No  reallst.c  program  to 
substantially  reduce  crime  can  Ignore  the 
appalling  deficiencies  of  our  prisons  and  re- 
habilitation efforts 

Today  at  l«ast  40  percent  ot  all  offenders 
rvlaaaed  from  custody  eventually  return  to 
prison. 

Experience  has  shown  that  far  too 
many  of  our  jails  and  priAons  corrupt 
rather  than  correct ;  contaminate  rather 
than  rehabilitate.  All  too  often,  these  In- 
stitutions are  socially  infectious  breeding 
places  that  stimulate  criminal  careers 
rather  than  instilling  acceptable  pat- 
terns of  behavior  and  precnrlng  convicts 
to  return  to  a  useful  role  in  society. 

Confining  men  under  conditions  which 
encourage  idleness,  brutality  and  homo- 
sexuality can  only  serve  to  foster  crimi- 
nal behavior.  So  long  as  we  permit  re- 
cidivism to  be  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception,  crime  will  ccoitlnue  to  In- 
crease. 

Correcting  criminal  behavior  is,  sind 
should  be.  the  primary  goal  of  our  prison 
systems.  Unless  we  change  the  offender 
while  he  is  incarcerated,  the  prospects  of 
his  returning  to  society  as  a  law-abiding 
and  contributing  citizen  are  remote  in- 
deed. The  endless  cycle  of  arrest,  im- 
prisonment, release,  and  rearrest  has 
plagued  this  Nation  for  too  long.  It  must 
be  reversed. 

Congress  has  recently  taken  two  very 
Important  steps  to  try  to  accomplish  this 
goal.  In  1968.  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  made  limited 
resources  avtiiJable  to  the  States  for  the 
Improvement  of  prison  facilities.  How- 
ever, under  this  act  the  greater  emphasis 
was  put  on  a  wide  range  of  law  enforce- 
ment activities,  which  of  necessity  meant 
that  very  little  money  was  available  for 
correction.  During  the  first  years  of  this 
program  there  was  simply  not  enough 
money  appropriated  for  the  law  enforce- 
ment assistance  program  to  make  much 
of  a  dent  m  this  very  serious  problem. 

Last  year  Congress  approved  the  Om- 
nibus Crime  Control  Act  of  1970  which 
added  a  new  part  E  to  the  1968  act  and 
which  authorized  greater  emphasis  and 
priority  for  corrections.  Under  the  terms 
of  this  section  an  amount  equal  to  not 
less  than  20  percent  of  the  funds  allo- 
cated for  action  grants  must  be  devoted 
to  "comprehensive  statewide  programs 
for  the  construction,  acquisition,  or  reno- 
vation of  correctional  institutions — and 
the  Improvement  of  correctional  pro- 
grams amd  policies."  For  the  current 
fiscal  year  this  means  that  as  much  as 
$120,000,000  will  be  available  for  grants 
to  States  for  corrections. 

This  figure  wUl  increase  over  the  com- 
ing yecuTt  as  the  moneys  appropriated  for 
LEAA  increase.  Fifty  percent  of  these 
fimds  are  bo  be  used  as  block  grants  to 
State  planning  agencies;  50  percent  are 
for  LEAA  discretionary  grtuits. 

The  Time  article  contains  many  shock- 
ing examples  of  the  conditions  that  pres- 
ently exist  In  our  penal  institutions.  One 
additional  statistic  will  go  far  to  illus- 
trate the  problems  we  face:  The  Na- 
tional Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency 
reports  that  there  are  358  State  penal 
and  correctional  facilities  for  aduks  In 
the   United  States.   Of   these   61    were 


opened  before  1900;  25  of  those  are  more 
than  100  years  old. 

Less  than  10  percent  of  the  prison 
population  of  this  Nation  is  housed  in 
our  Federal  prison  system.  The  great 
need  Is  at  the  State  and  local  level  where 
an  estimated  10.000  separate  custodial 
institutions  exist.  Congress  has  taken,  as 
I  have  said,  two  important  steps  to  pro- 
vide additional  funds  for  the  upgrading 
of  these  facilities  and  their  programs.  We 
will  continue  to  do  all  that  we  are  able. 
However,  the  public  and  elected  officials 
at  all  levels  must  become  aware  of  the 
"Shame  of  the  Prisons"  and  must  see 
that  constructive  action  is  taken. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  already  more 
demands  on  our  dollars  than  we  can  pres- 
ently meet.  This  of  course  means  that 
to  allocate  more  money  for  corrections 
some  other  programs  must  be  trimmed. 
In  addition,  prison  reform  is  not  a  par- 
ticularly potent  issue;  its  constituency 
lacks  clout  We  must  make  it  otherwise. 
Resardless  of  these  two  disadvantages, 
for  thj  sake  of  justice,  decency,  and  hu- 
manity this  Nation  must  find  a  solution 
to  the  corrections  problem.  I  hope  that 
this  SLTticle  will  have  the  same  effect  on 
others  who  read  tt  as  it  had  on  me — 
a  renewed  dedication  to  the  task  of  bring- 
ing our  prisons  and  their  prisoner  re- 
habilitation programs  into  the  20th  cen- 
tury. I  commend  the  article  and  the  cause 
It  espouses  to  each  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  a  news  release 
from  the  Department  of  Justice  having 
to  do  with  a  survey  made  on  prison  pop- 
ulation and  some  of  the  restilts  of  In- 
carceration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

<See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks a  news  release  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  dated  January  25.  1971, 
in  which  there  was  announced  the  sign- 
ing of  a  contract  for  the  architectural 
design  of  a  new  psychiatric  treatment 
center  at  Butner.  N.C. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

'Seerxhlblt3.> 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this  cen- 
ter has  long  been  needed.  It  would  re- 
place in  the  main  the  facility  at  Spring- 
field. Mo.,  which  is  almost  40  years  of 
age.  and  very  obsolete,  and  yet  seeking  to 
perform  for  a  large  prison  population 
diagnosis,  psychiatric  treatment,  and 
other  care  of  longer  range  than  the  or- 
dinary clinical  case.  The  announcement 
made  a  week  ago  Ls  a  very  heartening 
development  and  along  the  lines  indi- 
cated by  the  text  of  the  statement  that 
I  have  just  made  regarding  prison  re- 
form. 

KlHUUT    1 
TH«    SHAKZ    or   TH«   PMSOIfS 

It  U  with  the  unfortunate,  above  all,  that 
humane  condtust  it  necessary. — Doetoevaky. 

President  Nixon  calls  them  "unlversltlee  of 
crime."  Chief  Justice  Burger  has  become  a 
crusader  for  their  reform.  Legislators  have 
taken  to  mvestlgatlng  them — and  clUzena 
have  finally  begun  to  listen.  After  decadee  of 


Ignoring  ttMtr  prisons.  Americans  are  slowly 
awakening  to  the  failure  that  long  nitgltet 
has  wrought." 

Ii  is  not  Jost  the  rtuts.  the  angry  cries  at 
423.000  invisible  Inmates  from  the  Tombs  to 
Walla  Walla,  that  have  made  prisons  a  na- 
tional issue.  Public  concern  Is  rooted  In  the 
paradox  that  Americans  have  never  been  so 
fearful  of  rUlng  crime,  yet  never  so  ready  to 
challenge  the  Institutions  that  try  to  cope 
with  It.  More  sensitive  to  hunum  rights  than 
ever,  more  liberated  in  their  own  lives  and 
outlooks,  a  growing  niunber  of  citlaens  view 
prisons  as  a  new  sym^xjl  of  tinreason,  another 
sign  that  too  much  in  Amelrca  has  gone 
wrong. 

It  is  a  time  when  people  have  discovered 
with  a  sense  of  shock  that  the  blacks  who 
fill  prisons  (52%  in  Illinois)  see  themselvee 
as  •political  victims"  of  a  racist  society.  It  is 
a  time  when  many  middle-class  whites  are 
forced  to  confront  prisons  for  the  first  time, 
there  to  visit  their  own  chUdren.  locked  up 
for  possession  of  pot  or  draft  resistance.  A 
time  when  many  Judges  have  finally  begun 
to  make  personal — and  traimiatlc — Inspec- 
tions. After  a  single  night  at  the  Nevada 
State  Prison,  for  example,  23  Judges  from  all 
over  the  U.S.  emerged  "appalled  at  the  homo- 
sexuality," shaken  by  the  inm^t^'  '%ayi. 
shattering  bitterness"  and  upset  by  "men 
raving,  screaming  and  pounding  on  the 
walls. '  Kansas  Judge  E.  Newton  Vlckers  sum- 
med up.  "I  felt  like  an  animal  in  a  cage.  Ten 
years  In  there  must  be  like  100  or  maybe 
200.  '  Vlckers  urged  Nevada  to  "send  two  bull- 
dozers out  there  and  tear  the  damn  thing 
to  the  ground." 

TRX    BIG    HOUBK 

It  will  not  be  easy  to  raze,  much  less  re- 
form, the  misnamed  U.S.  "corrections"  sys- 
tem, which  has  responsibility  for  more  th«n 
1.2  million  offenders  each  day  and  handles 
perhaps  twice  as  many  each  year.  Since  1667. 
four  presidential  commissions,  dozens  of  leg- 
islative reports  and  more  than  600  books  and 
articles  have  pleaded  for  prison  reforms.  But 
the  system  remains  as  Itnmutable  as  prison 
concrete,  largely  because  life  behind  the  walls 
is  stlU  a  mystery  to  the  public.  Most  Ameri- 
cans think  of  prisons  only  In  terms  of  the 
old  "big  house"  movies  starring  James  Cag- 
ney  and  more  recently  Burt  Lancaster. 

In  fact,  the  corrections  system  is  not  a 
system  at  all.  It  Is  a  hodgepodge  of  un- 
ooofdlnated  Institutions  run  Independently 
by  almost  every  governmental  imlt  In  the 
U.S.  Paceeettlng  federal  InstltuUons  (30,000 
prisoners)  range  from  maximum-security 
basUlles  like  Atlanta  Penitentiary  to  a  do- 
walls  unit  for  tame  young  offenders  in  Sea- 
govUle,  Texas.  The  states  offer  anything  from 
Alabama's  archaic  road  gangs  to  California's 
Men's  Colony  West,  one  of  the  nation's  two 
prisons  for  oldsters.  There  are  forestry  camps 
for  promising  men  and  assorted  detention 
centers  for  14.000  women.  Some  Juvenile  In- 
stitutions are  the  best  of  the  lot  because  re- 
formers get  the  most  poUtlcal  stipport  at 
that  level.  But  many  areas  aire  still  so  lack- 
ing In  Juvenile  faculties  that  100,000  chU- 
dren a  year  wind  up  In  adult  pens. 

THK  JAIL  UMSa 

Two-thirds  of  all  U.S.  offenders  teohnl- 
caily  serving  time  are  actually  outalde  the 
walls  on  parole  or  probation,  but  most  of- 
fenders have  at  some  point  encountered  the 
worst  correctional  evU :  county  Jails  and  sim- 
ilar local  lockups.  Such  InstltuUons  niunber 
4.037 — a  fact  not  even  known  until  last  week, 
when  the  federal  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration  published  the  first  na- 
tional Jail  census.  Jails  usually  hold  mis- 
demeanants serving  sentences  of  a  year  or 
less.  More  Important,  they  detain  defendants 
awaiting  trial :  52%  of  all  people  in  Jails  have 
not  yet  been  convicted  of  any  crime.  Of 
tboee.  four  out  of  five  are  eligible  for  ball 
but  cannot  raise  the  cash.  Because  courts  sre 
overloaded,     unconvicted    defendant*    may 
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linger  in  crowded  cells  for  months  or  even 

years. 

To  be  sure.  Jails  vary  widely  from  two-cell 
rural  hovels  to  modem  urban  skyscrapere. 
But  the  vast  majority  treat  minor  of- 
fenders— and  the  merely  accused — more 
harshly  than  prisons  do  felons,  who  commit 
graver  crimes.  The  Jail  mess  is  typified  by 
New  Orleans'  Parish  Prison,  a  putrid  pen 
built  in  1929  to  hold  400  prisoners.  It  now 
contains  850 — 75  ?c  of  them  tuisentenced. 
Money  an:l  guards  are  so  short  that  violent 
inmates  prey  on  the  weak;  many  four-bunk 
cells  hold  .-even  Inmates,  mattresses  smell  of 
filth  and  toilets  are  clogged.  Prisoners  slap 
at  cockroaches  "so  Wg  you  can  almost  ride 
them." 

Jail  conditions  frequently  breed  hardened 
criminals  who  then  go  on  to  the  prisons 
themselves,  the  second  anomaly  In  a  pattern 
that  stands  as  a  montiment  to  Irrationality. 
The  typical  U.S.  felon  Is  sentenced  by  a 
Judge  who  may  have  never  seen  a  prison  and 
has  no  idea  whether  i  years  wui  suffice. 
Leaving  the  courtruom,  where  his  rights  were 
scrupulovisly  respected,  the  felon  has  a  good 
chince  oX  belr,^  banished  to  one  of  187 
escape-prx/f  lortredses.  61  of  them  built  be- 
fore 1900.  Now  stripped  of  most  rights,  be 
often  arrives  In  chains  and  becomes  a  num- 
ber. His  bead  sheared,  he  is  led  to  a  bare 
cage  don-.inated  by  a  toilet.  In  many  states 
hla  cellmate  may  represent  any  kind  of  hu- 
man mlot>eha\ior — a  docile  fo:ger.  a  vicious 
killer,  an  aggreislve  homooexual. 

In  this  perverse  climate,  he  Lb  expected  to 
become  socially  responsible  but  Is  given  no 
Chance  to  do  so.  He  Is  told  when  to  wake  up, 
eat  and  sleep;  his  letters  are  censored,  his 
Tlaltors  sharply  limited.  His  days  are  spent 
•tthar  In  oruahlng  Idleness  or  at  Jobs  that 
do  not  exist  in  the  "free  world,"  such  as 
making  Uoense  plates  for  a  few  cents'  pay  an 
hour.  In  some  states,  he  cannot  vote  (even 
after  his  release) ,  own  property  or  keep  his 
wife  from  divorcing  him.  He  rarely  gets  ade- 
quate medical  care  or  sees  a  woman.  Every 
thing  Is  a  privilege.  Including  food,  that  can 
be  taken  away  by  his  keepers. 

If  he  Is  accused  of  violating  one  of  scores 
of  petty  rules,  he  Ls  hatiled  before  the  "ad- 
justment ooundl"  without  right  to  counsel. 
If  he  denies  guilt,  he  can  be  punished  for 
Implying  that  his  accuser  guard  lied;  If  he 
admits  It,  he  may  lose  "good  time"  (eligi- 
bility for  parole)  and  perhaps  land  In  soli- 
tary. The  lesson  Is  clear:  truth  does  not  pay. 

If  he  happens  to  be  a  rich  criminal,  a 
Hafla  type,  life  In  some  prisons  can  be  easy, 
ni-pald  "hacks"  (guards)  may  sell  him  any- 
thing from  smuggled  heroin  to  a  girlish  ceU- 
mate.  More  often  he  Is  a  complete  loser;  for 
him.  prison  is  synonymous  with  poorhouses. 
Already  angry  at  life's  winners,  be  becomes 
even  nu>re  Insensitive  to  others  In  a  doomed 
universe  whose  motto  Is  "Do  your  own 
time";  trust  no  one.  freeze  your  mind,  be 
Indifferent.  Unequipped  for  normal  society, 
be  may  well  be  headed  back  to  prison  as  soon 
as  he  leaves.  In  fact,  he  may  come  to  prefer 
It:  Why  struggle  In  a  world  that  hates  ex- 
convlcts? 

Everyone  knows  what  prisons  are  supposed 
to  do:  cure  criminals.  Way  back  in  1870.  the 
nation's  leading  prison  officials  met  in  Cin- 
cinnati and  carved  22  principles  that  became 
the  Wble  of  their  craft.  "Reformation"  they 
declared,  "not  vindictive  suffering,  should  be 
the  purpose  of  the  penal  treatment  of  prls- 
onera."  Today,  every  warden  m  the  U.8.  en- 
^lorses  the  Ideal  of  rehabUltatlon.  Every 
penologist  extols  "IndlvlduallMd  treatment" 
to  cure  each  inmate's  hangups  and  return 
•oclety's  mlaflu  to  crime-free  lives.  But  the 
rhetono  is  so  far  from  reality  that  perhaps 
40%  of  all  released  Inmates  (76%  In  some 
•was)  are  relmprlsoned  within  five  years,  of- 
ten for  worse  crimes.  Says  Rod  Beaty.  38,  who 
t^^C^n  with  a  $80  forged  check,  became  an 
armed  robber,  and  Is  now  a  four -time  loser 
In  Ban  Quentln:  "Here  you  lose  aU  sense  of 


values.  A  human  life  Is  worth  36c,  the  price 
of  a  pack  of  cigarettes.  After  five  years  on  the 
Inside,  how  can  you  expect  me  to  care  about 
somebody  when  I  get  outside?" 

SULVKBT    Uf   AKKAMSAS 

without  question,  the  U.S.  boasts  some 
prisons  that  look  like  coUege  can4>u8es — 
humane  places  that  lack  walls  and  shun  offi- 
cial brutality.  Ouards  chat  amiably  with  In- 
mates; men  are  classified  In  graded  groups, 
promoted  for  good  conduct  and  si>ed  toward 
parole. 

And  yet,  rehabilitation  Is  rare.  By  and 
large,  mere  aging  Ls  the  main  cause  of  going 
straight.  For  Inmates  between  the  ages  of 
16  and  30 — the  vast  majority — neither  the 
type  of  prison  nor  the  length  of  sentence 
rr,m.vmm  any  Significant  difference.  The  re- 
peater rate.  In  fact,  is  rlBlntr.  Something  Is 
clearly  wrong  with  a  system  that  spends  $1 
bUllon  a  year  to  produce  a  failure  record 
that  would  sink  any  business  In  a  month. 
Consider  a  random  sample  of  prisons  from 
the  worst  to  the  best: 

Arkansas. — Whether  In  110"  F.  summer 
heat  or  winter  cold.  16,000  acres  of  rich 
southeastern  Arkansas  land  will  always  be 
tilled.  Tills  Is  the  Cummins  Prison  Farm, 
where  200  convicts  stoop  In  the  vast  cotton 
fields  twelve  hours  a  day,  6 '72  days  a  week — 
for  zero  pay.  Such  are  the  wages  of  sin  In 
what  may  be  the  nation's  most  Calvlnlstlc 
state. 

A  virtual  slave  plantation  In  the  20th  cen- 
tury, Cumnilns  takes  all  kinds  of  errants  and 
turns  them  Into  white-clad  "rankers"  who 
work  or  perish.  Tolling  from  dawn  to  dusk, 
they  move  In  a  long  line  across  the  fields, 
supervised  by  a  horseman  In  khaki  and  five 
unmounted  "shotguns"  (guards)  who  "push" 
the  serfs  along.  At  each  corner  of  the  field 
stands  another  guard,  armed  with  a  high- 
powered  rifle.  All  the  guards  are  convicts,  the 
toughest  at  Cummins.  Hated  by  rankers,  the 
trustees  are  picked  for  meanness  In  order  to 
keep  them  alive  off  duty.  They  are  killers, 
armed  robbers,  rapists — ready  to  gun  down 
the  first  ranker  who  strays  across  an  imagi- 
nary line  In  the  fields. 

After  three  skeletons  were  dug  up  on  the 
farm  In  1968,  national  publicity  moved  the 
state  to  do  a  little  fixing.  Oun-totlng  trustees 
lost  some  power.  60  more  free-world  staffers 
arrived,  $450,000  was  allotted  to  replace  some 
men  and  mules  with  farm  machinery.  Rob- 
ert Server,  head  of  the  Arkansas  penal  sys- 
tem 1e  pushing  hard  for  Improvement  against 
stiff  odds.  But  Cummins  still  lacks  any 
schooling,  counseling  or  Job  training.  For  a 
college-trained  social  worker,  the  srtate  pays 
only  $593  a  month;  Cummins  can  barely  at- 
tract civilian  guards  ($330).  Says  Sarver: 
"We  can't  guarantee  a  man's  safety." 

Last  year  U.S.  District  Judge  J.  Smith 
Henley  ruled  that  Imprisonment  In  Arkansas 
amounts  to  unconstitutional  "banishment 
from  civilized  society  to  a  dark  and  evil 
world."  He  ordered  the  state  to  reform  Cum- 
mins by  the  fall  of  1971  or  face  an  order  to 
close  the  place.  But  the  evil  world  persists. 
With  no  pay.  Cummins  prisoners  survive  by 
selling  their  blood  or  bodies.  To  blot  out  the 
place,  they  sniff  glue  and  gobble  smuggled 
pills.  Some  mornings,  200  men  are  too  stoned 
to  work.  Since  gambling  Is  pervasive,  loan 
sharks  top  the  prison  pecking  order.  They 
charge  50c  per  dollar  a  week  and  swiftly 
punLsh  defaulters.  In  a  single  month  last 
summer.  Cummins  recorded  19  stabblngs,  as- 
saults and  attempted  rapes.  The  worst  of  It 
Is  the  privacy-robbing  barracks,  where  100- 
bunk  rooms  house  all  types,  from  harmless 
chicken  thieves  to  homicidal  sadists,  and  the 
young  spend  all  night  repelling  "creepers" 
(rapists).  You're  all  there  in  the  open," 
shudders  a  recently  released  car  thief  named 
Frank.  "Someone's  stinking  feet  In  your  face, 
radios  going,  guys  gambling.  Tou  never  really 
get  to  sleep.  What's  worse  Is  the  fear.  There's 


no  protection  for  your  life.  I  kept  thinking 
'If  I  get  out — not  'when.' " 

fruliatut.— With  Its  40-ft.  walls,  the  gray 
casUe  in  Michigan  City  looks  Its  p«rt:  a 
maximum-security  pen  for  1300  felons,  in- 
cluding teen-age  lifers.  Inside,  the  walls  flake, 
the  wiring  sputters  and  the  place  is  falling 
apart.  Indiana  spends  only  1.5%  of  Its  state 
budget  on  ail  forms  of  correction. 

Like  many  legislatures.  Indiana's  Insists 
that  prisons  make  a  profit.  Last  year  Indiana 
State  Prison  turned  out  3.5  million  license 
plates,  among  other  things,  and  netted  the 
taxpayers  $600,000 — no  problem  when  In- 
mates get  20<  an  hour.  Tnmat.ee  also  pro- 
vided the  prison's  few  amenities.  Many  cells 
are  Jammed  with  books,  pictures,  record 
players  and  tropical  fi£h  In  elaborate  tanks. 
There  are  two  baseball  diamonds,  three  mini- 
ature golf  courses,  tennis,  basketball  and 
handbcOl  courts — all  equipment  paid  for  by 
the  Inmates'  recreation  fund. 

The  prison  needs  tar  more  than  play.  It 
teems  with  bitter  men,  one-third  of  them 
black.  Some  of  the  toughest  are  young  mili- 
tants transferred  from  Indiana  State  Re- 
formatory at  Pendleton,  where  235  blacks 
staged  a  sitdown  last  year  to  protest  the  pro- 
longed solitary  confinement  of  their  leaders. 
Instead  of  using  tear  gas  (»-  other  nonlethal 
weapons,  Pendleton  guards  fired  shotguns 
polntblank  into  the  tinarmed  orowd,  killing 
two  blacks  and  seriously  wounding  46.  One 
official  gasped:  "They  slaughtered  them  like 
pigs." 

At  Indiana  State,  Pendleton  survivors  and 
other  young  blacks  grate  against  245  guards, 
most  of  them  middle-aged  whites  and  some 
cloee  to  70.  This  Ls  a  U.S.  i>&ttem:  only  36% 
of  all  prison  guards  are  younger  than  34; 
only  8%  are  black.  To  compotind  Indiana 
State's  age  and  racial  tensions,  only  a  third 
of  the  Inmates  actually  work.  Boredom  Is 
chronic.  The  prison  has  only  27  rehabilitation 
workers;  job  training  Is  absurd.  Since  the 
state  provides  few  tools,  vocational  classes 
make  do  with  donated  equipment:  archaic 
sewing  machines,  obeolete  typewriters,  TV 
sets  dating  to  Milton  Berle. 

Why  not  send  some  promising  Indiana 
Inmates  to  work  or  school  outside?  "Their 
victims  would  disagree,"  says  Warden  Rus- 
sell Lash,  a  former  FBI  agent.  Lash,  only  39. 
Is  a  good  man  hampered  by  his  budget  and 
the  voters'  fears.  His  first  duty,  he  says,  is 
"custody." 

California. — Though  It  leads  all  states  In 
systematic  penology,  California  has  the  na- 
tion's highest  crime  rate.  Critics  also  claim 
that  the  system  Is  characterized  by  a  kind 
of  penal  paternalism  that  becomes  psycho- 
logical torment.  In  a  much  touted  reform, 
California  Judges  give  Indeterminate  sen- 
tences; corrections  officials  then  determine 
each  offender's  fate  according  to  his  presum- 
ably well-tested  behavior.  Thus  66%  of  all 
convicted  offenders  get  probation,  6%  work  In 
20-man  forestry  crews,  and  only  13.6%  of 
felons  go  to  prison.  De^lte  rising  crime, 
OaUfornia's  prison  population  (36.600)  has 
actually  dropped  by  2,000  In  the  past  two 
years. 

All  this  saves  millions  In  unneeded  prison 
construction.  But  it  fills  prisons  with  a  high- 
er ratio  of  hard-core  Inmates  who  disrupt  the 
rest.  And  because  at  Indeterminate  sen- 
tences, California  "corrects"  offenders  longer 
than  any  other  state  by  a  seemingly  endless 
process  (median  prison  stay;  86  months) 
that  stirs  anger  against  the  not  alwayi 
sklUed  correctors.  Says  one  San  Quentln 
official :  "It's  like  going  to  school,  and  never 
knr-wlng  when  youll  graduate. " 

Something  is  not  quite  right  even  at  the 
state's  cushlest  "correctional  faculties"  (bu- 
reaucratese  for  prisons) .  some  of  which  could 
pass  for  prep  schools.  At  no- walls  Tehachapi, 
near  Bakersfield,  Inmates  can  keep  planoc 
in  their  unbarred  rooms,  get  weekend  passes 
and  Join  their  wives  at  "motels"  on  the  lush 
green  premises.  Tet  Tehachapi  is  fuU  aC  re- 
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p«*t«n.  prlKm-d«p«xul«iit  man  vho  aooa  ▼!- 
ol*t«  tb«i7  parolM  uxl  rvtiini. 

T&M*  d*7«.  CaUfornia's  bUck  prtaoaan  ax* 
at  pUoes  like  Sal«djul.  a  f^ir)"t 
■pot  In  tlM  a*Una«  Vailcy  tbAt  kx>ks 
Ilk*  a  unlTwmtj  oampua.  Soledad'a  000  acrM 
tbrob  with  aotlTlty;  taimla.  bMk«tb«U. 
walgbt  Itftlng.  a  daUr,  a  hog  f»rm.  Tnmar,— 
a«m  up  to  (34  a  month  ttimlnc  out  toUat  p*- 
pcr  and  hacdaocn*  fvurutur*  for  th«  ]udgM 
»nd  proa«cuton  who  g«t  th«m  the  ]ote.  Bat 
for  180  rebels  conAned  In  SoledAdH  "X"  and 
"O"  wisfa.  there  is  do  play  or  work.  Beoatiee 
they  aoom  prlaon  nilaa.  they  are  locked  up 
tighter  than  Hone  In  a  ■oo. 

Bl&ny  are  blacks  who  aee  themaelvea  aa  po- 
litical rictlnu:  others  whites  who  h»te  the 
blacks.  RscIa:  tension  is  so  bad  that  aome 
prlsoDers  wear  thick  magn nines  strapped  to 
their  backs  to  ward  oS  knlTe  blades.  In 
January  1990.  the  prisoners  were  allowed  to 
exercise  together  In  a  small  yard.  Before  long, 
a  guard  shot  and  killed  three  blacks  Acoord- 
Ing  to  the  guard's  testimony  before  a  &<oiit»- 
rey  County  grand  Jury,  the  blacks  were  bsat- 
Ing  a  white  inmate.  The  guard  said  that  be 
Bred  a  warning  shot,  then  killed  the  attack- 
SfB.  Though  black  witnesses  Insisted  that 
thfsrv  was  no  warning  shot,  the  grand  Jury 
mlad  jnstlflable  homicide.  At  Soledad  not 
\aa%  after  that  ruling,  a  white  gxiard  was 
thrown  off  a  balcony  to  his  death. 

llie  accused  killers  are  three  unrelated 
blacks  who  call  themselTes  the  Soledad 
Brothers,  lliey  Include  George  Jackio:;.  one 
ot  the  augrlest  black  men.  In  one  of  his 
many  despairing  letters  to  Angela  Davis,  the 
black  Communist,  Jackson  wrote:  "They've 
created  in  me  one  Irate,  resentful  nigger — 
and  It's  btiilding." 

CO*TLT    CAOKB 

The  Idea  that  imprisonment  "corrects" 
criminals  is  a  U.S.  Invention.  Before  the  18th 
osntury,  prisons  mainly  detained  debtors  and 
tbs  aocussd.  Punishment  Itself  was  swift  and 
to  the  point.  Europeans  castrated  rapists  and 
cut  off  thieves'  hands;  the  Puritans  put 
crooks  In  stocks  and  whipped  blasphemers — 
then  forgave  them. 

In  1970.  RUladelphla'B  Quakers  started  a 
humane  ^tsmatlye  to  corporal  punishment : 
tbtrj  locked  errants  in  solitary  cells  until 
dflath  or  penitence  (source  of  penitentiary). 
Boon  the  VA.  was  dotted  with  huge,  costly. 
Isolated  cages  that  deepened  public  fear  of 
those  Inside  and  reinforced  a  US.  spirit  of 
vengeance  against  prison  inmates. 

Paging  has  crippled  the  entire  system.  Bur- 
densd  with  vast  forts  that  refxise  to  crumble 
(29  prisons  are  more  than  100  years  old), 
wardens  cope  with  as  many  as  4.000  Inmates, 
compared  with  the  100  that  many  penologists 
recommend.  Archaic  buildings  make  It  dtf- 
flcult  to  separate  tractable  from  Intractable 
men.  a  key  step  toward  rehabilitation.  The 
big  ntimbers  pit  a  minority  against  a  major- 
ity, the  guaitls  against  the  prisoners.  Ob- 
sessed with  "control,"  guards  try  to  keep  In- 
mates divided,  often  by  using  the  strong  to 
cow  the  weak.  The  result  Is  an  Inmate  cul- 
ture, enforced  by  fist  or  knife,  that  spurs 
paasiTlt7  and  destroys  character. 

Kren  though  two-thirds  of  all  offenders 
are  on  parole  or  probation,  they  get  the  least 
attention:  80%  of  the  U.S.  correctional 
budget  goes  to  Jails  and  prisons;  most  of  the 
nation's  131,000  correctional  employees  sim- 
ply guard  Inmates  and  wufiy  about  security. 
Only  20 "r  of  the  country's  correctors  work 
at  rehabilitation  and  only  2%  of  all  Inmates 
are  exposed  to  any  Innovative  treatment. 

Federal  prisons  lead  most  of  the  U.S.  in 
job  training:  yet  few  released  federal  Inmates 
find  Jobs  related  to  their  prison  work.  With 
notable  exceptions.  Uke  California,  most 
states  provide  no  usable  training,  partly  be- 
cause unions  and  business  have  lobbied  for 
laws  blocking  competition  by  prison  Indus- 
tnee.  At  least  one-third  of  all  inmates  sim- 
ply keep  the  paeoa  olean  or  do  nottalag.  lioat 


of  them  need  psychiatric  help.  Despite  this, 
there  are  only  60  full-time  psychiatrists  for 
all  American  prlaoos,  IS  of  them  Ln  federal 
institutions,  which  hold  only  4%  of  all  pris- 
oners. 

The  failure  of  American  prisons,  humane 
or  inhumane,  to  change  criminal  behavior 
Is  hardly  their  fault  alone  The  entire  Ameri- 
can criminal  Justice  system  shares  the  blame. 
It  is  perfectly  human.  If  somewhat  blearre. 
for  a  criminal  to  see  himself  as  a  victim.  The 
US.  reinforces  that  defense:  most  crimes 
are  committed  for  economic  reasons  by  the 
poor,  the  blacks  and  other  have-nots  of  a 
society  that  stresMs  material  gain.  In  fact, 
only  30%  of  reported  US  crimes  are  solved: 
half  the  crimes  are  never  even  reported.  Slnoe 
Justice  is  neither  swift  nor  certain,  the 
caught  criminal  often  sees  his  problem  as 
mere  bad  luck  In  a  country  where  "everyone 
else"  gets  away  with  It. 

He  has  a  point.  Americans  widely  Ignore 
laws  they  dislike,  whether  against  gambling 
or  marijuana.  The  nicest  people  steal: 
roughly  li^v  of  Insurance  claims  are  partly 
fraudulent.  Uncaught  employees  pocket  $1 
billion  a  ye.ir  from  their  employers  To  poor 
offenders  who  go  to  Jail  without  ball  the  sys- 
tem Is  unfair,  and  the  legal  process  strength- 
ens that  opinion.  If  a  man  cannot  afford  a 
good  lawyer,  he  Is  pressured  to  plead  guilty 
without  a  trial,  as  do  90 '^o  of  all  criminal  de- 
fendants. He  then  discovers  that  for  the 
same  crime,  different  judges  hand  out  wildly 
disparate  sentences,  from  which  31  states  and 
federal  courts  allow  no  appeal. 

So  the  prison  gets  a  man  who  sees  little 
reason  to  respect  state-upheld  values.  Even 
If  he  actually  leaves  prison  as  a  reformed 
character,  he  faces  hazards  for  which  no 
prison  can  be  blamed  In  a  Harris  poll.  73% 
of  Americans  endorsed  rehabilitation  as  the 
prison  goal.  But  when  It  came  to  hiring  an 
ex-armed  robber  who  had  shot  someone,  for 
example.  43%  would  hesitate  to  employ  him 
as  Janitor,  much  less  as  a  salesman  (54% )  or 
a  clerk  handling  money  (71%).  This  Is  ob- 
viously understandable:  it  also  teaches  ex- 
cons  that  crime  pays  because  nothing  else 
does. 

Kren  parole  supervision  Is  often  cursory 
and  capricious.  Many  parole  agents  handle 
more  than  100  cases:  one  IS-mlnute  inter- 
view per  month  per  man  Is  typical.  The 
agents  can  also  rule  a  parolee's  entire  life, 
even  forbid  him  to  see  or  marry  his  girl,  all 
on  pain  of  relmprlsonment — a  usually  un- 
appealable decision  made  by  parole  agents, 
who  thus  have  a  rarely  examined  effect  on 
the  repeater  rate.  To  test  their  Judgment. 
Criminologists  James  Roblson  and  Paul  Ta- 
kagl  once  submitted  ten  hypothetical  parole- 
violator  cases  to  310  agents  In  California. 
Only  live  voted  to  relmprlson  all  ten  men: 
half  wanted  to  return  some  men  but  dis- 
agreed on  which  ones. 

GROPtNO  FOR    CHANCE 

Con  prisons  be  abolished?  Not  yet.  Perhaps 
15%or  30%  of  inmates  are  dangerous  or  un- 
refonnable.  Still,  countless  experts  agree  that 
at  least  half  of  today's  Lnmatee  would  do  far 
better  outside  prison.  President  Johnson's 
crime  oom mission  advocated  a  far  greater 
shift  to  "community-based  corrections"  In 
which  prisons  would  be  a  last  resort,  pre- 
ceded by  many  Interim  options  designed  to 
keep  a  man  as  close  as  possible  to  his  family. 
Job  and  normal  life — not  caged  and  losing  all 
aelX- reliance. 

Sweden  provides  a  fascinating  model.  E^ch 
year.  80%  of  Its  convicted  offenders  get  a 
suspended  sentence  or  probation,  but  forfeit 
one- third  of  their  dally  p^y  for  a  period  de- 
termined by  the  seriousness  of  their  offenses. 
The  One  can  be  a  tidy  avxa.  After  Film 
majter  Tngmar  Bergman  amgrlly  cuffed  a 
critic  two  years  ago,  he  was  convicted  of  dis- 
turbing the  peace  and  fined  for  a  30-day  pe- 
riod Total:  tUOOO. 

Swedes  who  actually  enter  prison  mostly 
work  In  auaebed  (aetortes,  — nilng  nominal 


wages  to  make  produeU  for  tbs  state.  Scias 
promising  long-term  Inmates  attend  daytlms 
classes  at  nearby  schools  and  colleges.  All 
live  m  comfortable  private  rooms.  fumUbed 
with  desks  and  curtains,  and  are  eligible  for 
iOiort.  regular  furloughs  to  visit  their  fam- 
lUes.  For  several  summers,  groups  of  tan  or 
so  lUe-termers  have  been  given  three-wesk 
vacations,  accompanied  by  only  two  guaidi 

Most  of  Sweden's  90  prisons  contain  no 
more  than  130  Inmates;  one-third  of  all  in- 
mates live  In  open  Insututlons  without  bat* 
or  walls.  Guns  are  unheard  of.  some  wardens 
are  women,  and  inmates  often  carry  keys 
to  their  own  rooms.  The  escape  rate  U  high 
(8%),  but  fugitives  are  rapidly  caught,  and 
Swedes  are  more  Interested  In  the  statistic 
that  really  counts:  In  a  country  where  the 
average  prison  sentence  is  only  five  months, 
the  repeater  rate  is  a  mere  16  % . 

With  its  small,  homogeneous  populatloo, 
Sweden  has  advantages  that  cannot  be  dupli- 
cated In  urban,  congested,  racially  tease 
America.  Even  so.  the  U.S.  Is  groping  In  the 
Swedish  direction — slowly: 

In  New  York  City,  a  pioneering  program 
started  by  the  Vera  Foundation  waives 
money  ball  for  offenders  who  can  show  Job 
stability  or  family  tlee  pwndlng  trial.  Besulti 
sxiggest  that  perhaps  60%  of  jail  inm«ni^ 
could  be  freed  in  this  way,  cutting  the  UJB. 
jail  bill  (9334  million  per  year)   by  half. 

Kansas  has  heeded  Psychiatrist  Karl  Men- 
ninger.  a  searing  prison  critic  (The  Crime  of 
Punishment),  and  set  up  a  felon's  "diag- 
nostic center"  near  the  Mennlnger  CUnlo  In 
Topeka.  The  state  now  sends  all  prison- 
bound  felons  to  the  center  for  exhaustive 
tests  by  four  fulittnoe  psychiatrists  and 
numerous  other  experts.  Result:  half  these 
men  get  probation.  Among  all  such  ^*Tin* 
probationers,  the  failure  rate  has  dropped 
to  35%.  much  lass  than  In  other  statsa 
Congress  has  approved  a  similar  915  millloD 
center  In  New  Tork  City  to  screen  federal  de- 
fendants after  arrest. 

North  Carolina's  Innovating  "work-release" 
program  (also  common  In  federal  prisons) 
sends  1.000  promlsmg  Inmates  into  the  free 
world  each  day  to  ftmctlon  normally  as  fac- 
tory workers,  hospital  attendants,  truck 
drivers.  Another  46  prisoners  are  day  stu- 
dents at  nearby  colleges;  one  did  so  well  that 
he  got  a  faculty  job  offu". 

Senator  Mike  Mansfield  has  mtroduoed  a 
bill  that  would  pay  up  to  (Sfi.OOO  a  piece  to 
victims  of  federal  crimes,  then  empower  the 
Justice  Department  to  sue  convicted  offend- 
ers to  recover  the  money.  States  would  get 
federal  grants  to  copy  the  plan.  Of  all  DJB. 
offenses.  87%  are  property  crimes,  and  resti- 
tution aa  the  entire  punishment  makee  sense 
In  many  cases  unless  violence  is  involved. 
VarUtlons  Include  Sociologist  Charles  Tlttlel 
Idea:  the  state  would  repay  victims  immedi- 
ately, then  confine  and  employ  property  of- 
fenders at  union  wages,  keeping  half  their 
pay  and  putting  the  rest  In  trust  for  their 
use  upon  release. 

The  big  trouble  Is  that  penology  (from  the 
LAtln  poena,  meaning  penalty)  Is  still  an  In- 
fant art  given  to  fads  and  guesswork,  like 
the  19303  reformers  who  yanked  tens  of 
thousands  of  teeth  from  hapless  inmates  on 
the  theory  that  bad  teeth  Induced  ortml- 
nallty.  Even  now.  penology,  has  not  begun 
to  exploit  the  findings  of  behavioral  sclen- 
tisU  who  beUeve  that  criminal  behavior  U 
learned,  and  can  be  unlearned  with  the 
proper  scientific  methods. 

They  know  that  misbehavior  can  be 
changed  by  "punishment"  If  a  reward  for 
good  behavior  follows  very  swiftly.  If  a  re- 
ward (like  parole)  Is  delayed  to  long,  they 
say.  the  subject  forgets  what  he  is  being 
punished  for,  becomes  aggressive  and  may 
go  insane  In  this  sense,  the  Puritan  us*  of 
stocks  followed  by  forgiveness  woiksd  fsr 
better  than  U.S.  prison  terms,  some  of  them 
as  Incredibly  long  as  600  or  even  1.600  ysais 
l^>r   many    UJB.    offetuMrs.   sspeotally  Ant- 
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timers  the  mere  shame  of  arrest  and  convic- 
tion Is  quite  enough  to  prevent  repetition. 

Applying  the  principle  of  "response  cost," 
some  psychologists  also  Kay  that  a  punish- 
ment must  be  in  the  same  terms  as  the 
crime.  Instead  of  fining  a  speeder,  for  exam- 
ple, they  would  immediately  impound  his 
car'  or  Ucenfie  and  make  him  walk  home. 
Conversely,  a  cash  theft  might  be  dealt  with 
not  by  jail  but  by  a  stiff  fine  equivalent  to 
reparation.  Another  possibility  for  changing 
criminal  behavior  Is  "aversion  therapy,"' 
which  Is  used,  for  example,  to  cure  bed 
wetting  In  children.  Instead  of  chiding  or 
coddling  the  child,  the  therapist  has  him 
sleep  on  a  low-voltage  electric  blanket  linked 
to  a  battery  and  a  bell.  Urine,  which  Is  elec- 
trolytic, then  activates  the  bell,  the  child 
awakes  and  goes  to  the  bathroom.  A  cure 
usually  follows  soon. 

Since  crime  Is  often  emotionally  satisfying, 
a  naajor  problem  Is  how  to  banish  Its  thrills. 
One  way  Is  suggested  by  the  work  of  Psychol- 
ogist Ivar  Lovaas  with  certain  disturbed  chil- 
dren who  consistently  try  to  mutilate  them- 
selves. He  noticed  that  when  the  children 
vent  on  a  rampage,  nvtrses  warmly  cuddled 
them  and  thus  unconfclourly  rewarded  their 
destructlveness.  Instead  Lovaas  now  jolts  the 
kids  with  an  electric  cattle  prod,  often  stop- 
ping the  behavior  pattern  In  hours  or  min- 
utes. In  his  book  Crime  and  Personality, 
Psychologist  H.  J  Eysenck  offers  a  fascinat- 
ing discussion  of  how  certain  depressant  or 
itlmnlant  drugs  can  be  used  to  make  a  pa- 
tient feel  sick  whenever  he  commits  a  spe- 
dfle  antisocial  act.  "Given  the  time  and  re- 
lourcee,"  adds  Psychologist  Barry  F.  Singer, 
"a  behavior-therapy  program  could  make  a 
bank  robber  want  to  vomit  every  time  he 
saw  a  bank,  could  make  an  armed  robber 
shudder  every  time  he  saw  a  gun." 

ITDhappUy.  all  this  seems  remote.  Only  a 
fraction  of  1%  of  the  nation's  entire  crime- 
control  budget  is  even  spent  on  research.  Be- 
yond that,  the  system  is  mired  In  bureau- 
cratic Inertia  and  fiddle-faddle.  Many  exciting 
Ideas  are  never  Institutionalized,  the  same 
problem  that  Impedes  school  reform.  In  1965, 
Psychologist  J.  Douglas  Grant  and  his  wife 
put  18  hardened  California  Inmates  (half  of 
them  armed  robbers)  to  work  studying  how 
to  salvage  their  peers.  They  blossomed  Into 
impressive  researchers,  sldlled  at  statistics. 
Interviews,  proposal  writing  and  the  rest. 
Today.  13  of  Grant's  men  are  doing  the  same 
work  outside  One  former  Illiterate  is  getting 
»  doctorate,  one  man  heads  a  poverty-re- 
iearch  company,  two  are  federal  poverty  of- 
ficials. Only  one  Is  back  in  prison.  To  Oran.t. 
this  shows  that  criminals  can  be  cured  by 
trying  their  best  to  cure  other  criminals — an 
Idea  confirmed  by  many  other  experiments 
and  self-help  groups  like  Synanon  and  Alco- 
holics Anonymous. 

But  prison  officials  rebuffed  Grant's  Idea. 
Just  as  they  do  the  work  of  other  ex-convlct 
groups  seeking  the  same  result.  Instead  of 
self-help,  they  favor  trained  officials  work- 
ing with  fewer  prisoners  or  parolees,  a  costly 
process  that  may  well  have  little  or  no  effect 
on  the  repeater  rate.  Thus  skeptics  wonder 
sbont  efforts  like  the  Federal  Government's 
n«w  IIO.J  million  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Youth 
Outer  In  Moreantown,  W.  Va..  where  180 
staffers  work  on  a  mere  300  teen-age  offend - 
en,  two-thirds  of  them  car  thieves.  After 
detailed  classification  (from  "Inadequate-lm- 
2"j*nre"  to  "soclallzed-subcultural") ,  the 
nds  are  plunfjed  Into  quasi -capitalism:  an 
incentive  system  that  pays  each  boy  points 
Ml  pennies  for  doing  h'.s  chores  and  studies 
I*!!  The  pennies  are  used  for  room  rent  and 
otter  needs,  the  points  for  earning  privileges. 
rae  Idea  Is  intriguing,  but  the  yearly  cost  per 
jwyis  huge  (»9,000  r.  $fl.000  in  an  average 
Nvsnfle  home) ,  and  the  results  are  not  yet 
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among  those  who  question  the  accuracy  of 
many  penal  statistics.  He  even  disputes  the 
much-vaunted  results  of  the  California 
Youth  Authority's  Community  Treatment 
Project,  a  famous  experiment  in  which  con- 
"vlcted  juvenile  delinquents  were  not  con- 
fined but  given  Intensive  tutoring  and  psy- 
chotherapy. After  five  years,  only  38%  had 
their  paroles  revoked,  compared  with  58% 
of  another  group  that  was  locked  up  after 
conviction.  As  a  result,  the  state  expanded 
the  project  and  cut  back  on  new  reforma- 
tories, saving  millions.  Roblson.  though,  has 
proved,  at  least  to  his  satisfaction,  that  the 
experimenters  stacked  the  deck  by  Ignoring 
many  of  the  kids'  parole  violations.  He  ar- 
gues that  most  penal-reform  funds  are 
wasted  on  salaries  for  bureaucrats,  who 
mainly  worry  about  pleasing  their  bosses. 
"For  every  dollar  spent  on  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system,"  he  Insists,  "we  get  back  about 
a  quarter's  worth  of  crime  control." 

Given  the  facts  of  penal  bureaucracy  and 
sheer  Ignorance,  critics  like  Roblson  some- 
times wonder  whether  the  only  rational  so- 
lution Is  simply  to  unlock  all  jails  and  pris- 
ons, which  clearly  breed  crime  and  hold  only 
5%  of  the  nation's  criminal  population  while 
costing  far  more  to  run  than  all  the  crimes 
committed  by  their  Inmates.  Pessimism  is 
well  founded,  but  the  encouraging  sign  Is 
that  few  If  any  Americans  defend  the  system 
as  It  Is.  From  the  President  to  the  lowliest 
felon,  the  nation  wants  a  humane  system 
that  truly  curbs  crime.  This  is  the  year  of 
the  prisons,  the  year  when  Congress  may 
double  Federal  spending  (to  $300  million)  to 
spur  local  reform,  the  year  when  something 
may  finally  get  done  and  Americans  may 
well  heed  Dostoevsky's  goading  words. 


BxRiBrr  2 
StJaviT   ON    Prison   Population 

More  than  half  of  the  Inmates  of  local  and 
county  jails  are  confined  for  reasons  other 
than  being  convicted  of  a  crime,  the  first 
national  jail  census  reveals. 

Attorney  General  John  N.  Mltohell  an- 
nounced today  that  the  finding  highlights 
an  advance  report  on  the  survey,  which  was 
made  by  the  Census  Bureau  for  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration  (LRAA) 
of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Richard  W.  Velde,  LEAA  Associate  Ad- 
ministrator, noted  that  this  was  the  first  ac- 
curate measurement  of  jail  popula-lon.  part 
of  a  broad  study  of  our  nation's  jails  which 
win  be  completed  later  this  year.  He  noted 
that  the  jails  held  more  than  160.000  pris- 
oners, almost  8,000  of  them  juveniles,  and 
that  35  percent  of  the  prisoners  were  ar- 
raigned and  awaiting  trial  while  17  percent 
were  being  held  for  other  authorities  or  were 
not  yet  arraigned. 

"Improving  the  corrections  system  In  ttie 
United  States",  said  "Velde.  "Is  the  most 
pressing  need  of  our  criminal  jiistlce  system, 
and  jails  are  the  most  neglected  area  of 
corrections.  Until  this  study  we  did  not  have 
comprehensive  Information  about  the  extent 
of  this  problem." 

The  1967  report  of  the  President's  Crime 
Commission  showed  a  total  Inmate  popula- 
tion of  about  426,000.  including  223,000  In 
adult  felon  Institutions  (state  and  federal 
prisons).  141  In  correctional  Institutions  for 
misdemeanor  offenses,  and  63,(K)0  In  juvenile 
institutions.  "The  total  today  Is  probably 
closer  to  half  a  million,"  said  "Velde.  "and  "the 
total  cost  of  corrections,  including  roughly 
800,000  persons  on  probation  and  parole,  is 
about  tl.S  billion  a  year." 

"The  full  report  on  the  Jail  census  will  be 
released  by  LEAA's  statistics  service  later 
this  year,"  Velde  said,  "and  It  will  contain 
detailed  Information  on  such  crltloal  areas 
as  overcrowding,  lack  of  facilities  and  age  of 
Jails."  He  said  preliminary  examination  of 
the  data  showed  that  of  the  jails  surveyed 
(3300  jails  In  cities  and  counties  over  26,000 


population  were  included  In  the  facilities 
survey) : 

— about  86  percent  had  no  recreational  or 
educational  facilities  of  any  kind. 

— about  60  percent  had  no  medical  facili- 
ties. 

— about  25  percent  had  no  visiting  facul- 
ties. 

— more  than  25  percent  of  the  cells  were 
in  buildings  over  50  years  old  and  about  6 
percent  more  than  10  years  old. 

ExHrnrr  3 

New  Pstckiatric  Cxntxb  at 

BOTifxa,  N.C. 

Norman  A.  Carlson,  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Prisons,  announced  today  the 
signing  of  a  contract  for  the  architectural 
design  of  the  new  Psychiatric  Treatment 
Center  at  Butnor,  North  Carolina. 

The  $290,000  contract  was  awarded  to 
Mlddleton,  Wllkerson  and  McMillan,  of  Cbar- 
lotte,  North  Carolina,  which  also  will  pro- 
vide construction  management  services  for 
the  project. 

The  Psychiatric  Center  is  the  first  of  sev- 
eral new  special-purpose  facilities  planned 
by  the  Bureau  of  Prisons.  The  Institution 
will  have  a  capacity  of  320  and  will  be  de- 
signed to  house  a  wide  range  of  offenders 
in  small  groups,  Including  youths  and  pos- 
sibly females.  In  addition  to  mental  health 
services,  educational  and  vocational  train- 
ing programs  and  recreational  facilities  will 
be  provided.  These  program  components  will 
be  closely  Integrated  with  the  reeearch 
activities. 

The  Center  will  have  a  three-fold  mission. 
It  will  provide  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
acutely  mentally  111  offenders  committed  by 
the  Federal  courts;  It  will  permit  long-term 
research  leading  to  the  effective  management 
and  treatment  of  mentally  disturbed  and 
violent  individuals;  and  It  will  serve  as  a 
centor  for  training  correctional  staff  In  deal- 
ing with  deviant  behavior. 

The  location  of  the  Center  at  Butner  makes 
possible  a  close  working  relationship  with 
the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Correc- 
tions and  medical  schools  and  universities 
In  the  area.  Staff  members  of  these  cn^anlza- 
tlons.  as  well  as  representatives  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health,  the  De- 
partntent  of  Health,  BducaUon  and  Welfare, 
and  other  consultants  are  assisting  Bureau 
of  Prisons  planning  staff  In  developing  the 
program  design  for  the  Center. 

Mr.  Carlson  said  he  hopee  that  ultimately 
the  Center's  services  can  be  extended  to 
thoee  state  correctional  systems  that  lack 
the  resources  to  provide  treatment  and  cor- 
rection for  the  type  of  offenders  the  Butner 
Center  will  serve. 


THE  DRUG  PROBLEM  FACING 
YOITNG  PEOPLE 

Mr.  HRU8KA.  Mr.  President,  every- 
where we  go  these  days  we  hear  about 
the  drug  problem  facing  young  people  In 
every  State  in  the  Nation.  It  seems  that 
nearly  every  young  person  is  faced  with 
the  temptation  and  easy  availability  of 
drugs.  Parents  are  very  concerned  that 
the  flow  of  narcotics  into  our  schools  be 
stepped.  They  are  concerned  that  if 
temptation  does  arise,  our  youth  have 
the  courage  and  knowledge  necessary  to 
resist.  Enforcement  of  drug  laws  and 
adequate  education  are  the  double  tasks 
which  confront  us.  Congress  took  very 
constructive  steps  last  jrear  with  regard 
to  this  situation  by  approving  the  Com- 
prehensive Drug  Abuse,  Prevention,  and 
Control  Act  of  1970. 

But  government  action — ^be  it  at  the 
Federal,    State,   or  local   level — is   not 
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enough  to  bring  druc  abuse  under  con- 
trol. We  need  pnva'.c  action  by  inilivldual 
citizens  who  are  concerned  by  the  prob- 
lem and  willing  to  take  personal  steps 
to  curb  Its  growth.  One  such  citizen  is 
a  student  from  Southeast  High  School 
In  Lincoln.  Nebr.  I  have  been  following 
this  young  lady's  story  since  the  first  copy 
of  her  bimonthly  newsletter  on  drugs 
reached  this  office. 

Miss  Bren  Buckley  Is  an  example  of 
the  type  of  citizen  who  sees  a  problem 
and  sets  out  to  find  a  solution.  Her  con- 
tribution to  the  Nebraska  Governor's 
Commission  on  Drugs  and  the  recent 
Nebraska  Team  for  Drug  Education  has 
been  Immense.  She  recently  wrote  me  a 
letter  describing  her  activities  and  those 
of  the  two  groups  I  have  mentioned 
which  I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leag:\ies.  We  need  more  "activists"  like 
Miss  Buckley.  Such  activists  deserve  more 
attention  by  the  media  than  their  less 
constructive  student  counterparts  on 
many  of  this  Nation's  campuses.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  Miss 
Buckley's  letter  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  RtcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
•s  follows : 

LlNCOUr.   NSBB., 

January  9.  197 1. 
Benktor  RoicAir  L.  Rxttska, 

Waahington.  DC. 

0«Aii  SxiYATO*  IlRrsKA:  For  the  past  five 
months  I  have  been  a  part  of  the  federal 
government's  program  to  Initiate  drug  educa- 
tion In  the  United  States  school  system.  It 
has  all  been  coordinated  by  the  National 
Action  Committee  for  Drug  Education, 
chaired  by  Helen  H.  Nowiis.  Ph.D. 

It  began  with  a  federal  grant  to  each 
state's  Department  of  Education  of  forty 
thousand  dollars  or  more.  Nebraska  received 
forty  thousand  dollars  and  formed  a  drug 
education  team 

The  State  Team  for  Drug  Education  in 
Nebraska  Is  similar  to  those  of  other  states, 
and  recommended  by  the  National  Action 
Oommltt«e.  Oun  U  oomposed  of  five  people, 
two  from  the  State  Dept  of  Educ.  a  com- 
munity leadmr — president  of  the  State  PTA, 
and  two  high  school  students. 

The  first  stage,  excluding  all  the  proposals 
and  mechanics,  was  for  us  to  attend  one  cf 
the  four  national  training  sessions  during 
the  summer  of  1970  held  across  the  country. 
We  attended  the  San  Francisco  Training 
Session  directed  by  Dr.  Hal  Cornachla  and 
Dr.  David  E.  Smith,  founder  and  director  of 
the  Halght-Ashbury  Free  Medical  Clinic. 

Those  on  the  Nebraska  team  Include.  Mr. 
Roy  Gray.  Dept.  of  Educ:  Mr.  Ed  Walker. 
Dept.  of  Educ  Drug  Educ  Consultant:  Mrs. 
James  Kirkman.  State  PTA  President:  Scott 
Bye.  Kearney  High  School  senior:  and  my- 
self, Bren  Buckley.  Lincoln  Southeast  High 
School  senior. 

The  San  Francisco  Training  Session  was 
held  at  San  Francisco  State  College.  We  heard 
speakers.  Including  Dr.  Roger  Smith:  Dr. 
Richard  Foster,  superintendent  of  the  Ber- 
keley Public  Schools;  William  Soskln;  S.  I. 
Hayakawa:  Lewis  Yablonskl.  Director  of  Syn- 
anon.  and  many  others,  as  well  as  David  E. 
Smith. 

Field  trips  took  us  to  the  Mendocino  State 
Hospital  where  we  visited  The  Family,  and 
also  the  adolescent  unit  for  rehabilitation 
We  learned  about  the  different  exercises  they 
Tised  and  even  more  through  talking  with 
members  of  Th«  Family.  The  members  of  The 
Family  are  all  ex-berotn  addicts.  While  we 
w«r«  there  they  made  a  special  presentation 
thanking  David  Smith  for  his  work  at  the 
Halght-Ashbury  Clinic  and  in  helping  them. 


We  toured  much  of  San  Francisco  and 
spent  some  time  in  the  Halght-Ashbury  dis- 
trict. One  evening,  guided  by  Dr.  Allan  Matz- 
ger,  who  was  on  the  staff  of  the  training 
session  as  well  aa  the  Halght-Ashbury  Clinic, 
several  of  us  were  given  the  opp>ortunlty  to 
work  at  the  clinic  with  the  staff.  The  center 
was  ailed  with  mostly  young  people,  sitting, 
waiting  on  the  floor:  hallways  and  rooms 
were  full  We  filed  histories,  took  tempera- 
tures, and  sent  kids  into  the  doctors'  offices. 
There  were  kids  there  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try with  every  medical  problem.  We  talked  to 
many  of  them  and  learned  about  their  trip- 
ping across  the  country,  and  home  areas.  A 
few  were  "high"  such  aa  the  case  of  one  boy 
who  w.i£  speeding  on  amphetamines.  A  new 
experience,  and  VMy  exciting. 

Aloni<  with  those  happenings,  we  had  the 
opportunity  ro  see  ni'mber  one  rock  groups 
at  the  Fillmore  West,  and  I  also  attei'ded  the 
guru  session  of  Steve  Oaskln  at  the  Family 
Dog 

After  four  weeks  we  headed  back  to  Ne- 
braska. Planning  bejan  Immediately  fcr  five 
regional  workshops  In  Nebraska  nlmed  at 
•eachlng  or  rather  initiating  drug  education. 
Teacher?,  administrator?,  communltv  leaders, 
and  students  were  In  attendance  at  the  work- 
shops whl;h  now  have  been  conc'.uded.  The 
workshops  were  held  In  Chadron.  Kearney, 
Wayne.  Lincoln,  and  Omaha,  almost  every 
other  wee!:  from  ;hp  beginning  of  November 
until  January  8. 

I  have  lear-ied  a  great  deal  and  although 
sDmetlmes  I  feel  I  haven't  given  enough  In 
return.  I  know  that  I  will  and  somehoj.  I 
win  use  tc  the  greatest  extent  all  that  I  have 
gained 

We  tried  to  make  people  realize  at  these 
workshops,  the  same  thing  that  we  learned  In 
S.in  Francisco.  Simple  answers  do  not  come 
for  complex  problems.  The  Drug  issue  is  a 
complex  one.  We  could  not  hand  each  school 
a  little  box  with  the  answer  inside.  To  many 
this  W.U  not  appreciated.  But.  Instead  we 
tried  to  make  them  aware  of  Just  what  is 
happening  In  the  whole  area  of  drugs,  and 
finally.  ;o  see  that  drug  abuse  Is  not  the 
problem,  but  that  drug  abuse  Is  only  a  symp- 
tom of  a  much  larsrer  and  deeper  social  prob- 
lem. To  get  rid  of  the  problem,  as  with  .^ 
dUease.  you  cannot  attack  only  the 
symp'-oms. 

As  a  high  school  student.  I  have  serv-ed  on 
the  Southeast  Council  three  years,  been  In- 
volved with  the  state  Student  Council  .ind 
attended  the  National  Conference  In  Indlan- 
apolla  as  a  delegate  from  Nebraska.  At  South- 
east, we  carried  cut  successfully  last  year  « 
week  long  proifr:!m  on  Student  Activism, 
xhlch  fit  In  well  with  all  that  1  have  learned 
this  ye.ar.  and  also,  we  completed  a  drive  for 
81.000  so  that  we  cciild  build  a  rchool  In  an 
underdeveloped  country  through  the  Peace 
Corps  School   Partnership  Program. 

I  hpve  served  on  the  Governor's  Commis- 
sion on  Drugs  as  .Secretary,  and  ch.<ilrman  of 
the  Youth  Committee.  Through  this  com- 
mission I  put  out  a  bi-monthly  newsletter, 
YOUTH  FORCE  which  went  to  students 
across  the  nation.  I  would  like  to  be  able  to 
start  this  up  again. 

All  of  these  projects  have  fit  together  in 
a  way  so  well  to  teach  me  about  the  drug 
Issue  of  course,  government,  and  people.  For 
me  the  experience  has  been  fabulous  and  I 
can  only  say  thank  you.  I  am  Inspired  to 
keep  active  and  continue. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Miss  Brkn  Bucklet. 


FAIR  SETTLEMENT  OP  THE 
ALASKA  NATIVE  CLAIMS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  Important  responsibilities  of 
the  92d  Congress  will  be  the  passage  of 
legislation  to  finsOly  settle  the  Alaska 
Native  land  clsilms.  Late  In  the  9l8t  Con- 


gress the  Senate  passed  8.  1830,  a  bill 
providing  a  settlement  of  this  issue,  but 
the  House  of  Representatives  did  not 
take  action  before  final  adjournment. 

The  fact  the  House  did  not  act  on  8 
1830  was  pleasing  to  many.  S.  1830  clear- 
ly WM  not  a  fair  and  equitable  settlement 
of  the  Alaska  Native  land  claims.  I  and 
others  believe  that  when  the  Senate  con- 
siders this  matter  again,  it  will  be  more 
responsive  to  the  needs  and  desires  of 
the  Indians,  Eskimos,  and  Aleuts  of 
Alaska,  who  are  being  dispossessed  of 
so  much  of  their  land  claims. 

I  have  not«d  that  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)  has  introduced  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  settlement  of  the  Alaska  Native 
land  claims,  S.  35,  cosponsored  by  our 
colleagues  from  Alsiska  (Mr.  GRAvrt  and 
Mr.  Stevens),  which  is  identical  to  8. 
1830.  I  hope  that  as  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  considers  S  35  and  other 
legislation  which  may  be  before  the  com- 
mittee providing  for  settlement  of  the 
claims,  that  it  will  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  the  issues  raised  last  year  on  the 
Senate  floor  by  myself  and  others  as  to 
the  fairness  and  equity  of  S.  1830. 

The  most  important  issue  of  course  is 
the  amount  of  land  that  will  be  provided 
to  the  Natives  S.  35  would  permit  the 
Indians.  Eskimos,  and  Aleuts  of  Alaska 
to  retain  only  10  million  acres.  Last  year 
I  offered  an  amendment  to  increase  the 
acreage  to  be  given  the  Natives  under 
the  terms  of  S.  1830  from  10  million  to 
40  million,  but  unfortunately  the  amend- 
ment failed  to  pass  the  Senate. 

During  the  debate  last  year  on  S.  1830, 
there  was  some  uncertainty  as  to  how 
much  land  the  Alaskan  Natives  wanted 
and  needed.  This  year,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  the  fact  that  the  Alaskan  Natives 
want  and  need  much  more  than  10  mil- 
lion acres. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Alaskan 
Federation  of  Natives,  meeting  in  Ju- 
neau In  December,  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  fair  settlement  would  include 
confirmation  "of  title  to  60  million  acres 
of  land  in  the  Native  villages  and  regions 
over  which  the  Native  people  have  as- 
serted dominion  through  use  and  occu- 
pancy from  time  Immemorial." 

The  Importance  of  a  fair  and  equitable 
land  settlement  for  the  Alaskan  Natives 
is  truly  great.  Mrs.  Margaret  Nick  Cooke, 
secretary.  Alaskan  Federation  of  Natives, 
expressed  the  significance  of  the  land 
beautifully,  stating: 

If  we  lose  the  land,  we  lose  our  people. 

Dr.  Alexander  Leighton,  professor  of 
social  psychiatry,  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  behavioral  sciences.  Harvard 
School  of  Public  Health,  wrote  of  the 
importance  of  an  adequate  land  base  for 
the  Alaskan  Native  people,  stating: 

In  short,  the  shift  of  the  Alaskan  Natives 
from  a  hunting  economy  and  culture  must 
come  about  through  their  will  and  self- 
determination,  and  It  must  follow  a  period 
during  which  resources  for  p>reparlng  them- 
selves have  been  put  at  their  disposal 
through  education  and  t^ch  "'''■»■'  training, 
and  when  preparations  have  been  made  in 
the  larger  society  for  their  economic  and 
social  acceptance. 

Without  a  seciore  and  adequate  land  base 
for  their  present  subsistence  needs  and  for 
future  commercial  development,  the  Alaskan 
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Natives  will  come  Into  the  society  of  the 
United  States  at  the  lowest  economic  level. 
This  Is  one  aspect  of  repeating  the  unfortu- 
nate history  of  other  Indian  groupw.  It  will 
constitute  a  major  failure  In  cultural  change. 

The  Alaskan  Federation  of  Natives 
considered  going  as  high  as  100  million 
acres  in  their  demands,  but  finally  agreed 
upon  the  60-million-acre  figure.  A  40- 
mllllon-acre  figure  was  felt  to  be  inade- 
quate because  of  the  needs  of  such  re- 
gions as  the  Arctic  Slope. 

It  is  unchallenged  that  the  Natives  are 
now  using  a  minimum  of  60  million  acres, 
which  is  less  than  17  percent  of  the  lands 
to  which  they  have  a  valid  legal  claim. 
We  know  that  the  native  people  need 
vast  areas  of  land  If  they  are  to  continue 
their  traditional  way  of  life.  The  Tundra 
Times  in  an  editorial  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  the  land  to  Natives,  stating: 

Land  Is  precious.  Land  Is  revered  by 
Alaska's  native  people.  TTiey  would  like  a 
good  share  of  what  they  always  had.  Giving 
up  too  much  of  It  would  be  a  tragedy. 

I  advocate  that  the  Senate  approve  a 
60-million-acre  settlement. 

The  provision  in  S.  35  establishing  a 
flve-member  Commission  appointed  by 
the  President  that  would,  among  other 
things,  have  the  duty  of  preparing  the 
final  membership  role  of  the  Natives,  will 
again  be  in  question  this  year.  Last  year, 
I  offered  an  amendment  to  require  three, 
rather  than  just  two.  Natives  to  be  on 
the  Commission.  As  I  said  during  the 
debate  last  year: 

The  spirit  of  this  amendment  Is  In  keep- 
ing with  the  objectives  of  this  bill,  to  vest 
In  the  Native  people  the  pwwer  to  determine 
and  control  their  own  destiny  and  affairs. 

Indeed,  Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
recognizes  the  importance  of  Native  self-de- 
termination In  Implementing  the  provisions 
of  the  act  and  Is  In  keeping  with  the  worthy 
objectives  for  Indians  and  Natives  which 
were  expressed  by  the  President  in  his  July 
8  message  on  Indian  affairs. 

The  matter  of  terminating  the  services 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  will  also 
be  In  question  again  this  year.  Subsec- 
tion 4(b)  of  the  bill  provides  for  the 
phasing  out  or  termination  of  certain 
rights  which  the  Natives  of  Alaska  are 
entitled  to  under  the  present  law.  The 
question  of  termination  of  services  Is  a 
choice  that  should  be  left  with  the  Na- 
tives and  not  t)e  mandated  by  Congress. 

There  are  other  matters  In  S.  35  that 
conflict  with  what  the  Natives  consider 
to  be  fair  and  equitable.  Monejrs  to  be 
received  from  mineral  production,  es- 
tablishment and  management  of  regional 
corporations,  and  other  important  mat- 
ters must  be  given  careful  consideration 
and  the  needs  of  the  Natives  must  be 
made  known  to  all  Senators  before  final 
consideration  of  the  settlement  bill. 

I  am  in  the  process  of  preparing  legis- 
lation which  reflects  the  position  of  the 
Alaskan  Federation  of  Natives. This  legis- 
lation will,  in  my  opinion,  be  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  true  needs  of  the  Na- 
tives and  win  give  Congress  the  oppor- 
tunity to  avoid  some  of  the  disastrous 
•nlstakes  we  have  made  throughout  the 
history  of  this  Nation  in  destroying  the 
cultures  of  our  native  people.  It  is  im- 
perative for  the  Senate  to  heed  the 
warning  that  is  being  expressed  by  many 
of  the  Native  people — "take  our  land, 
take  our  life  " 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  bill  I  intend 
to  introduce  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

St'MMABT    or    BTLLS 

1.  Enactment  clause. 

2.  Declaration  of  policy. 

3.  Definitions. 

4.  Regions: 

(a)  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  State 
shall  be  divided  by  the  Secretary  within  six 
month.s  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
Into  twelve  geographic  reglo'is.  with  each  re- 
gion composed  as  far  as  practicable  of  Natives 
having  a  common  heritage  and  sharing  com- 
mon interests.  In  the  absence  of  good  cause 
shown  to  the  contrary,  such  regions  shotild 
approximate  the  area  described  as  follows  In 
the  Federal  Field  Committee  Report  and  cov- 
ered by  the  operations  of  the  following  exist- 
ing Native  Associations: 

(1)  Arctic  Slope:  Arctic  Slope  Region 
(Arctic  Slope  Native  Association) : 

(2)  Northwest:  Bering  Strait  Region 
I  Northwest  Alaska  Native  Association ) : 

(3)  Bering  Strait:  Bering  Strait  Region. 
Bering  Sea  Region  (Bering  Strait  Associa- 
tion): 

(4)  Southwest:  Southwest  Coastal  Lowland 
Region  ( Association  of  Village  Coiuicll  Presi- 
dents); 

(5)  Bristol  Bay:  Bristol  Bay  Region  (Bristol 
Bay  Native  Association); 

(6)  Interior:  Upper  Yukon-Porcupine  Re- 
gion, Ko3ruk-Lower  Yukon  Region,  Tanana 
Region,  Upper  Kuskokwlm  Region  (Tanana 
Chiefs  Conference) ; 

(7)  Aleutian:  Aleutian  Region  (Aleut 
League); 

(8)  Kodlak:  Kodlak  Region  (Kodlak  Area 
Native  Association) ; 

(9)  Cook  Inlet:  Cook  Inlet  Region  (Kenal 
Peninsula  Native  Association,  Kenaltze 
Indian  Association) ; 

(10)  Copper  River:  Copper  River  Region 
(Copper  River  Native  Association) ; 

(11)  Gulf  of  Alaska:  Gulf  of  Alaska  Re- 
gion  (Chugach  Native  Association); 

(12)  Southeast:  Southeast  Region  (Tlln- 
glt-Halda   Central   Council). 

(b)  Existing  Native  villages  located  within 
each  region  should  l)e  listed  bv  region  In  the 
bill. 

5.  Alaska  Native  Commission: 

(a)  An  Alaska  Native  Commission  com- 
posed of  five  members  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  should  be  established. 

(b)  Of  the  Commission's  five-man  mem- 
bership, as  least  three  of  the  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  should  be  Natives, 
and  not  more  than  three  members  of  the 
Commission  should  be  members  of  the  same 
political  party. 

fc)  The  Commission's  duties  should  in- 
clude: 

(1)  the  Issuance  of  rules  and  regulations 
for  preparing  a  final  membership  roll  of 
Natives; 

(2)  the  determination  of  eligibility  for 
Inclusion  on  such  roll,  and  of  protests  with 
respect  thereto;  and 

(8)  the  preparation  of  final  membership 
roll  of  all  Natives  living  on  the  Act's  effec- 
tive date  within  five  years  of  such  date. 

(d)  Upon  completion  of  Its  dutlee  under 
the  Act,  the  Commission  should  cease  to 
exist. 

6.  Regional  Corporations: 

(a)  A  regional  corporate  structure  should 
be  established  to  administer  the  settlement 
proceeds  and  to  receive  title  to  that  land 
located  within  the  various  regions  that  Is 
not  allocated  to  the  villages. 

(b)  The  corporate  charter  for  each  re- 
gional corporation  should  provide  that  the 
corporation  shall  be  devoted  to  promoting 


the  health,  welfare,  education  and  economic 
and  social  well-being  cf  Its  members  and  their 
descendants,  and  shall  be  authorized  by  its 
articles  of  Incorporation,  among  other  pur- 
poses, to  construct,  operate  and  maintain 
public  works  and  community  faculties,  to 
engage  In  medical,  educational,  housing  and 
charitable  programs,  to  make  loans  and 
grants  consistent  with  Its  corporate  pur- 
poses, to  foster  Industrial  and  economic 
development,  to  lease  and  manage  real  prop- 
erty, to  distribute  lands.  Interests  in  land, 
and  funds  to  the  Native  villages  located 
within  Its  region,  and  to  members  and  their 
descendants. 

(c)  Within  six  months  of  the  Act's  effective 
date,  the  Secretary  shall  prepare  an  initial 
enrollment  of  Natives  on  a  regional  basis 
for  purposes  of  determining  who  are  eligible 
to  be  members  of  the  regional  corporations. 

7.  Other  Native  Corporations : 

(a)  Native  villages  would  be  permitted  to 
organize  at  their  option  as  IRA  corporations 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  ( 1 )  title  to  a 
specified  amount  of  the  surface  estate  of 
land  contiguous  to  the  village  (see  Sec- 
tion 8)  and  (2)  a  prop>ortlonate  share  based 
upon  the  Native  pop\ilatloii  within  a  particu- 
lar region  of  the  monetary  proceeds  of  the 
settlement  (see  Section  9) . 

(b)  However  the  village  Is  organized,  the 
entity's  use  of  monetary  proceeds  would  be 
subject  to  the  same  oversight  as  are  the 
regional  corporations. 

8.  Land  Allocation : 

(a)  The  twelve  Native  regions  would  have 
confirmed  to  each  of  the  regional  corpora- 
tions a  proportionate  share  of  60  million 
acres  In  fee  based  on  each  region's  land 
area  as  It  bears  to  the  twelve  region  total. 
This  approach  not  only  causes  the  settlement 
to  relate  directly  to  the  land  claimed  by 
identifiable  Native  groups,  but  also  simpli- 
fies the  land  allocation  process  by  not  hav- 
ing to  rely  on  the  Native  enrollment  which 
may  require  the  entire  five  year  period  from 
the  Act's  effective  date  to  complete. 

(b)  Regional  f>ercentages  are  rough  ap- 
proximations and  subject  to  verification  and 
are  set  forth  below  solely  for  Illustrative  pur- 
poses. 


Region 


Region's 
acreage  In 
milltons      Pefcentage 


(1)  ^^ctic  Slope. . 

(2)  Northwest.... 

(3)  Bering  Strait.. 

(4)  Southwest.... 
(51  Bristol  Bay... 

(6)  Interior 

(7)  Aleutian 

(8)  Kodiak 

(9)  Cook  Inlet... 
(IC)  Copper  River. 

(11)  Gulf  of  Alaska 

(12)  SouthMtt.... 

Total 


56.5   "•    - 

■^M 

28.2 

■*■  8 

9.9     -• 

■■■■T  3 

31.1 

•  8 

17.0 

■   5 

136.7       .'- 

30 

,3  9-,,,--     5 

8.5»    ■" 

■*•■    3 

17.5  > 

5 

16.5  • 

5 

12.5 

5 

27.0 

8 

375.3 


100 


(c)  On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  table, 
each  region  would  receive  proportionate 
shares  of  the  60  mllUon  acres  as  follows: 


Region 


Percentage 


Acres  in 
mlUtons 


(1)  Arctic  Slope 15  9.0 

(2)  Northwest 8  Kt 

(3)  Bering  Strait 3  1.8 

(4)  Southwest 8  4.8 

(5)  Bristol  Bay 5  3.0 

(6)  Interior 30  18.0 

a)  Aleutian 5  3.0 

(8)  Kodiak 3  LI 

(9)  Cook  Intel 5  3.0 

(10)  Copper  River 5  3.0 

(U)  Gulf  of  Alaska 5  10 

02)  Southeast 8 4J 

Total 100  60.0 


(d)  Bach  regional  corporation  should  held 
title  to  land  aUocated  to  Its  region.  Land 
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selections  should  be  limited  to  public  land 
within  each  region  with  up  to  tour  cown- 
•hlps  (82,100  acres)  oelng  made  contiguous 
to  the  viUageB  within  such  region.  The  re- 
maining acreage  allocable  to  each  region 
•hould  be  selected  in  non-contiguous  tracts 
from  public  lands  within  the  region.  For 
purpoees  of  land  selection,  public  lands  are 
defined  as  all  federal  lands  and  interests  In 
Alaska,  except:  (1)  land  within  the  National 
Park  System  and  (2)  land  selections  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  which  have  been  patented 
prior  to  January  17,  1969.  under  Section 
8(g)  of  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act  as  amend- 
ed  (72  Stat.  341,  77  Stat    223). 

(e)  Regional  corporations  should  have  au- 
thority to  convey  to  villages  the  surface 
estate  to  land  upon  which  a  village  Is  situ- 
ated and  a  reasonable  amount  for  expansion 
if  requested  to  do  so  by  the  village  governing 
body.  Title  to  the  leaseable  minerals,  locata- 
ble  minerals  and  renewable  surface  resources 
and  to  that  portion  of  the  surface  estate  not 
granted  to  vlllagea.  would  remain  with  the 
regional  corporation. 

(f)  To  permit  the  greatest  flexibility  In 
land  selection,  the  regional  corporation 
should  be  allowed  a  period  of  five  years  from 
receipt  of  the  Initial  t8  million  payment 
(see  Section  7)  to  make  their  selectlona. 
During  this  period,  the  State  of  Alaska 
should  be  permitted  to  go  ahead  with  selec- 
tions under  the  Statehood  Act,  but  tenta- 
tive approval  could  not  be  given  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  five  year  period  unless  an 
affirmative  showing  Is  made  that  such  ap- 
proval would  not  conflict  under  any  circum- 
stances with  possible  regional  corporation 
selections.  No  attempted  appropriation  under 
the  public  land  laws,  such  as  a  homestead 
entry  or  mineral  lease  application,  would  be 
permitted  during  the  five  year  period  of  Na- 
tive and  State  selections.  In  the  event  the 
regional  corporations  do  not  select  their  full 
entitlement  during  the  five  year  period,  a 
second  five  year  period  should  be  allowed 
the  regional  corporations  affected  to  make 
the  remainder  of  their  land  selections.  The 
State  of  Alaska,  however,  should  be  per- 
mitted to  select  Its  own  land  during  the 
second  flTe  year  period  without  being  sub- 
ject to  a  prior  Native  selection  right.  Addi- 
tionally. Native  selection  rights  during  this 
latter  jjerlod  should  take  subject  to  any 
valid  existing  rights  that  may  have  arisen 
after  expiration  of  the  first  five  year  period 
but  prior  to  the  Native  selection. 

(g)  The  entire  yield  from  the  land  (i.e.  all 
revenues  resulting  from  the  dlspoaltlon  of 
leaseable  and  locatable  minerals,  mineral  ma- 
terials, and  renewable  surface  reaourcea  such 
as  timber)  should  be  shared  between  regions 
on  the  following  basis:  Fifty  per  cent  of  the 
yield  as  defined  above  shovUd  be  retained  by 
the  region  of  origin.  The  remaining  fifty  per 
cent  should  be  distributed  to  the  other  eleven 
regional  corporations  on  a  population  propor- 
tion basis. 

(h)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  should 
also  issue  to  individual  Natives  patents  to 
the  surface  estate  of  five  and  forty-acre 
tracts  where  Native  applicants  are  able  to 
establish  a  subsistence  use.  and  up  to  sixty- 
acre  tracts  based  on  historic  uae  and  occu- 
pancy by  Individual  Natives,  to  the  surface 
estate  of  up  to  160  acres  for  the  primary 
retidence  of  Native*,  and  to  the  surface  es- 
tate of  up  to  2.500  acres  for  reindeer  man- 
agement. 

9.  Allocation  of  Monetary  Proceeds: 

(a)  The  two  primary  sources  of  cash  oom- 
pensation  to  fund  the  settlement  should  t>e: 

( 1 1  (fiOO  million  in  federally  appropriated 
funds,  and 

(2)  a  2%  share  In  perpetuity  of  all  nrt- 
nues  derived  from  the  public  lands  [for  def- 
inition, see  Section  8(d)  1  through  the  dls- 
poaltlon  of  locatable  and  leaaable  minerals, 
mineral  materials,  and  renewable  surfaoe 
reaourcea. 

10.  Kxtetlng  NaUve  Psasiv— : 

(a)  The  land  In  all  raaerrea  in  Alaska  aat 
aside  by  legislation  or  by  axacutlTe  or 


tarial  order  should  be  retained  by  the  Natives 
and  not  be  made  available  for  State  selection 
or  other  disposition,  either  of  the  surfaoe  or 
subsurface  estate. 

(b)  The  Annette  Islands  Reserve  estab- 
lished by  the  Act  of  March  3.  1891  (20  Stat. 
1101).  and  the  tribal  members  thereof  should 
be  excluded  from  the  terms  of  the  Act. 

11.  Protection  of  Subsistence  Resources: 

(a)  Native  subsistence  use  of  public  lands 
in  Alaska  should  be  protected.  In  determining 
whether  to  withdraw,  reserve,  lease  or  other- 
wise permit  the  use  or  occupancy  of  land 
that  Is  being  used  by  Natives  for  subsistence 
purposes,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  should 
be  required  to  consider  in  consultation  with 
the  Natives  concerned,  alternatives  that 
would  eliminate  or  reduce  the  requirement 
for  taking  lands  needed  for  subsistetice  uses. 

(b)  Subsistence  uses  should  not  be  lim- 
ited except  to  the  extent  that,  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing  in  the  general 
vicinity  of  the  area  involved,  it  Is  determined 
on  the  record  by  the  head  of  the  agency  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  that  a  limitation  on  the 
exercise  of  subsistence  uses  is  necessary  and 
can  be  accomplished  without  unreasonably 
Impairing  the  ability  of  the  Natives  Involved 
CO  satisfy  their  subsistence  needs. 

(c)  For  a  period  of  twenty-flve  years  after 
the  Act's  effective  date,  the  Secretary,  upon 
petition  by  any  Alaska  Native,  should  be  re- 
quired to  determine  whether  an  en>ergency 
exists  with  respect  to  the  depletion  of  sub- 
-sistence  blotlc  resources  and  If  so,  to  delimit 
or  cloae  the  area  for  hunting,  fishing  or  trap- 
pi  ni?  purposes. 

12.  Taxation: 

(a)  No  portion  of  the  monetary  proceeds 
of  the  settlement  [Section  9(a)]  should  be 
taxable,  either  to  the  regional  corporations 
or  to  the  villages  or  Individual   Natlveb 

<b)  Lands  confirmed  In  the  regional  cor- 
porations and  villages  should  not  be  sub- 
ject to  State  or  local  real  property  taxes  for 
a  period  of  fifty  years  from  the  Act's  effec- 
tive date. 

13    Attorneys  Fees  and  Expenses: 

Reasonable  attorneys'  fees  and  necMaary 
out-of-pocket  expenses  earned  the  incurred 
by  persons  rendering  services  to  Natives  and 
Native  villages,  associations,  tribes,  bands  or 
groups  In  connection  with  the  settlement  of 
Alaska  Native  land  claims,  should  be  paid  out 
of  the  settlement  proceeds  on  a  quantum 
merit  basis. 

14.  Appropriations: 

Sufficient  funds  should  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  to  the 
.\laska  Native  Ck>mmlsslon  to  carry  out  the 
duties  required  of  them  under  the  Act. 

15.  Publications: 

The  Secretary-  of  the  Interior  should  Issue 
and  publish  in  the  Federal  Register,  pur- 
suant to  the  Administrative  Procedures  Act 
1 5  U.S.C.  SOO  et  seq.).  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  Act. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr  President.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  the  dlstin- 
2uished  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
'Mr.  Kennbdyi  for  his  very  skilled  and 
determined  Interest  in  the  matter  of  the 
settlement  of  the  claims  of  the  native 
peoples  of  Alaska  He  has  been  there, 
viewed  the  problems  at  first  hand,  and 
personally  heard  for  himself  the  views  of 
those  Alaskan  natives  who  live  there  and 
whose  interests  are  most  at  stake  in  this 
legislation.  I  am  glad  to  be  associated 
with  him  and  with  other  Senators  In 
helping  to  bring  about,  to  the  degree  tliat 
we  can,  an  equitable  settlement  of  this 
age-old  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  Quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
one  of  the  most  Important  and  signifi- 
cant issues  which  will  come  before  this 
body  during  the  next  few  months,  an 
issue  which  was  debated  briefly  during 
the  final  days  of  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress. I  refer  to  the  Alaska  Native  claim 
legislation. 

I  intend  to  Join  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  In  introducing  leg- 
Lslation  which  I  believe  Is  essential  if  we 
are  to  provide  for  the  Alaska  Natives  a 
land  opportunity  and  a  fairness  and 
justice  which  I  think  these  people,  who 
have  lived  in  that  part  of  this  country 
for  many  years,  are  richly  due. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  again 
eloquently  stated  the  case  for  a  just  and 
equitable  congressional  settlement  of  the 
Alaska  claims  dispute.  He  has  continued 
to  show  great  dedication  and  commit- 
ment for  the  causes  of  the  American 
Indian  and  Alaska  Native. 

The  single  most  important  element  of 
a  Native  claim  settlement  is  land.  Over 
a  year  ago,  I  emphasized  In  a  speech  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  what  I  regarded 
as  the  central  feature  in  any  fair  settle- 
ment :  the  amount  of  land  which  will  be 
confirmed  in  Native  ownership.  I  join 
with  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  today 
in  urging  that  the  determination  by  the 
Alaska  Natives  of  what  they  need  to  sus- 
tain themselves  and  secure  themselves 
for  the  future  be  respected.  We  know 
that  they  are  claiming  over  300  million 
acres.  We  know  that  they  are  using  be- 
tween 80  and  100  million  acres.  We  know 
that  they  are  now  asking  for  a  settle- 
ment involving  60  million  acres.  We  are 
dealing  with  Native  land:  we  should 
lespect  Native  wishes  concerning  that 
land. 

In  1885.  Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  survey- 
ing the  past  hundred  years  of  relations 
between  American  Indians  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  observed 
that  we  had  generally  mistreated  In- 
dians, had  seldom  kept  our  agreements 
with  them,  and  could  only  look  back  on 
our  efforts  to  deal  with  Indians  as  re- 
flecting a  dishonor  on  our  Government. 
Her  book  was  entitled  "A  Century  of  Dis- 
honor." 

It  has  been  over  a  century  now  since 
the  United  States  acquired  Alaska  from 
Russia.  At  that  time,  and  in  the  Organic 
Act  of  1884.  the  United  States  recognized 
Native  rights  to  the  land  and  Congress 
provided  that  the  Natives — 

Shall  not  be  disturbed  in  the  possession  of 
any  lands  actually  In  their  use  or  occupation 
or  now  claimed  by  them. 

Congress  postponed  for  future  legisla- 
tive action  the  matter  of  formally  recog- 
nizing Native  title  to  those  lands.  It  is 
1971,  and  Congress  has  yet  to  take  action. 

In  approtu:hing  settlement  of  the  land 
claims  issue  now.  Congress  will  write  the 
closing  chapter  of  our  century  long  rela- 
tionship with  the  Alaska  Natives.  An 
F.skjmo    leader,    Alaska   State   Senator 


William  Hensley,  framed  the  issue  this 

way: 

We  are  testing  the  American  political  sys- 
teni.  .  •  •  We  know  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try in  dealing  with  the  American  Indian  and 
ws  want  to  see  a  final  chapter  iu>t  written  In 
blood  or  in  deception  or  In  Injustice. 

Last  session,  the  Senate  passed  S. 
1830,  reintroduced  this  Congress  as  S.  35, 
that  would  grant  Alaska's  60,000  Na- 
tives— 20  percent  of  the  State's  popula- 
tion—title to  10  million  acres  of  land. 
This  is  less  than  3  percent  of  the  lands  to 
which  they  have  a  recognizable  legal 
claim.  As  payment  for  extinguishing  the 
rest  of  their  claims,  the  Senate  bill  of- 
fered cash  compensation  amounting  to 
$1  billion  in  pajmients  deferred  over  a 
number  of  years.  Referring  to  the  pass- 
age of  the  Senate  bill  last  summer,  the 
newsletter  "Indism  Affairs"  observed: 

On  July  15  the  U.S.  Senate  took  an  historic 
step  toward  solution  of  the  century -old  ques- 
tion of  Alaska  Native  land  right* — and  It 
stumbled. 

It  stumbled,  Mr.  President,  because  the 
Senate  bill  would  have  allowed  the  Na- 
tives to  keep  only  about  one- tenth  of  the 
land  they  presently  use  for  income  and 
subsistence,  and  would  have  substituted 
an  unlivable  annual  cash  income  for 
their  right  to  subsist  with  some  cash  in- 
come by  fishing,  hunting,  gathering  ber- 
ries, and  trapping  on  the  lands  that  the 
Senate  bill  would  strip  from  them. 

It  stumbled  because  it  refused  to  guar- 
antee that  Natives  would  control  the  five 
member  commission  charged  with  allo- 
cating and  distributing  the  settlement. 

It  stumbled  because  it  required  termi- 
nation of  Federal  services  without  any 
guarantee  that  those  services  would  be 
picked  up  by  the  State  or  the  Native  vil- 
lages or  development  corporation  within 
the  alloted  time. 

It  stumbled  by  not  providing  full  min- 
eral interests  for  the  Natives  in  all  of  the 
lands  it  reserved  for  their  use. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  the  bill  passed 
last  session  would  have  been  a  fiasco  and 
an  economic  disaster  for  the  Natives.  Its 
eeonomic  Impact  would  have  been  similar 
to  that  referred  to  by  President  Hayes  in 
1876,  when  he  said  of  the  Indian  inhabi- 
tants of  North  America : 

The  purchase  money  paid  to  them  In  some 
cases  for  what  they  called  their  awn  has  stiU 
ieft  them  poor. 

A  billion  dollar  cash  settlement  may 
soimd  like  a  lot  to  many  people,  but  then 
$24  sounded  like  a  lot  for  the  Indians 
who  sold  Manhattan  Island.  Alaska  Na- 
tives will  not  make  that  same  mistake. 
Over  a  billion  dollars  have  already  been 
paid  by  oil  companies  in  Alaska  for  the 
privilege  of  exploring  small  areas  of  the 
State  for  oil.  Considering  the  natural 
resources  beneath  the  tundra— beneath 
much  of  the  land  now  clahned  by  the 
Natives— $1  billion  will  seem  little  more 
than  the  beads,  hand  axes,  trinkets,  and 
blankets  of  the  past.  This  cash  settle- 
ment means  Uttle  to  Natives  who  will 
lose  land  rich  in  minerals.  But  more  im- 
portantly money  cannot  compensate  a 
people  for  giving  up  the  land  upon  which 
their  lives  and  culture  depend. 

The  Natives  of  Alaska,  unfortunately, 
n»Te  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of 


Americans  when  it  comes  to  education, 
housing,  health,  employment.  But  they 
are  proud,  and  their  pride  in  great  part 
stems  from  their  relationship  to  their 
land.  If  we  take  away  their  land,  we  not 
only  take  away  the  only  chance  for  long- 
range  material  advEuicement,  but  we  de- 
prive them  of  their  culture  and  their 
identity.  As  Mr.  Alfred  Ketzler.  an  Atha- 
bsiscan  Indian  from  AladEa,  put  it: 

What  Is  probably  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant things  to  us  Is  that  we  have  a  deep 
Instinctive  feeling  of  helplessness  as  a  peo- 
ple as  long  as  we  are  cut  off  from  the  land. 
We  are  its  children;  we  have  emotional  ties 
to  it  that  we  can  never  forget,  even  down  into 
generations  that  no  longer  live  In  the  old 
way.  It  is  a  basic  part  of  our  Identity — It 
makes  us  feel  who  we  are,  and  without  It,  we 
have  been  cut  off  and  bewildered. 

Mr.  President,  an  Alaska  claims  settle- 
ment is  not  a  welfare  bill.  It  does  not 
reflect  generosity  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress in  giving  something  to  the  Native 
people  of  Alaska.  It  is  merely  a  com- 
promise by  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Alaska  Natives,  in  recognition  that 
the  legislative  process  is  better  suited  to 
settling  the  claims  dispute  than  the  judi- 
cial process.  The  Alaska  Natives  are  not 
a  conquered  people.  They  have  never 
signed  treaties.  They  have  refused  to  sell 
lands.  We  must  remember  that  it  is  Con- 
gress who  is  asking  the  Natives  to  give 
up  a  large  part  of  their  land.  They  are 
not  asking  us  for  money;  they  do  not 
want  to  sell  their  land ;  they  do  not  want 
to  give  up  the  land.  If  Natives  do  not 
receive  what  they  now  feel  is  the  mini- 
mum necessary  for  subsistence  and  eco- 
nomic security — 60  million  acres  of 
land — then  we  will  not  have  merely 
driven  a  hard  bargain.  We  will  have  won 
another  Indian  war.  We  will  have  com- 
pleted a  second  century  of  dishonor. 

Next  week,  Senator  Harris  and  I  will 
be  introducing  a  bill  to  reflect  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives 
on  the  claims  Issue.  This  bill  should  be 
used  as  a  benchmark  for  measuring  the 
fairness  and  justice  of  Congress  action 
in  settling  the  Native  claims  dispute. 


EXTENSION  OP  THE  PERIOD  FOR 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  tomorrow,  ^^ith  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes,  may 
extend  until  such  time  as  the  able  major- 
ity leader  is  recognized,  under  the  previ- 
ous order,  prior  to  the  vote  on  the  treaty 
which  is  set  for  circa  1  pjn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE 
30USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
FROM  FEBRUARY  10  TO  FEBRU- 
ARY 17,  1971,  AND  OF  THE  SENATE 
PROM  FEBRUARY  11  TO  FEBRU- 
ARY 17,  1971— CONCURRENT  RES- 
OLUTION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of  R^- 


resentatives  on  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 135. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brock)  laid  before  the  Senate  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  135,  which  was 
read  by  the  legislative  clerk,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Wednesday.  Fel»uary  10 
1971,  it  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock 
meridian,  Wednesday,  February  17,  1971. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment, 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wiU  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  line  8.  strike  the  word  "It"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "and  that  when  the  Senate 
adjourns  on  Thursday,  February  11.  1971. 
they". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  135) ,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to,  as 
follows: 

R.  Con.  Rxs.  135 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring),  That  when  the 
House  adjoiirne  on  Wednesday,  February  10, 
1971,  and  that  when  the  Senate  adjotirns  on 
Thursday,  February  11,  1971,  they  stand  ad- 
journed until  12  o'clock  meridian,  Wednes- 
day, February  17.  1971. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
liieroU. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JUDGE  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL:    HUMIL- 
ITY IN  THE  JUDICIARY 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  because 
there  has  been  so  much  criticism  of  the 
judiciary  in  recent  years,  I  beUeve  it  Is 
particularly  important  to  TnaintaiT^  an 
appropriate  perspective  by  calling  at- 
tention frequently  to  the  basic  greatness 
and  fairness  of  our  American  judicial 
system  and  to  the  dedicated  judges  who 
serve  in  that  system. 

It  was  refreshing,  but  not  surprising, 
when  I  recently  read  in  the  Grand 
Rapids  Press  an  account  of  remarks  by 
newly  appointed  U.S.  District  Court 
Judge  for  the  Western  District  of  Mich- 
igan, the  Honorable  Albert  J,  Engel,  Jr.. 
delivered  after  he  was  sworn  in  on  Jan- 
uary 29,  1971. 
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Bis  statement  repeals  a  deep  BMose  of 

responsibility  and  humility  which  \s,  or 
should  be,  the  hallmark  of  all  Judges— 
aaid.  Indeed,  of  all  who  hold  public  oCBce. 
Judge  Engel  served  as  a  State  court  Judge 
for  some  6  years  before  he  was  elevated 
to  the  Federal  court. 

I  a&k  unanimous  consent  to  have  ex- 
cerpts from  Judge  Engel  "s  remarks 
printed  In  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkc- 
ORO,  as  follows: 
Kxcnyra    Fkom    Aoobess    or    Judge    Bvcxl 

Turning  now  to  the  work  to  which  I  have 
today  d«dtcat«<l  the  balance  of  my  life.  I 
am  »till  too  Inexperienced  to  mike  any  pro- 
found or  even  knowledgeable  comment — leat 
In  the  effort  that  Instant  wladom  which  they 
say  comes  with  the  robe  will  evaporate  when 
I  open  my  mouth. 

At  this  point.  I  can  only  hope. 

I  hope  I  can  run  an  mOlcient.  orderly 
eovirt — a  court  which  not  only  dlspenaea  im- 
partial justice,  but  which  by  its  very  func- 
tioning Impresses  the  participants  with  Its 
fairness  and  objectivity. 

I  hope  I  shall  always  be  convinced  that  the 
moat  important  case  Is  the  one  Unmedlatalv 
before  me  Bnd  that,  therefore.  It  la  deserving 
of  my  undivided  and  alert  attention. 

I  hope  I  am  never  too  tired,  too  laay  nor 
too  confident  of  my  own  knowledge  of  the 
law  to  bother  looking  It  up 

I  hope  I  can  curb  my  brilliant  wit  and 
sarcasm  in  court,  remembering  that  a  judge's 
words  have  great  potential,  both  for  healing 
and  hurting. 

I  hope  that  I  shall  never  forget  my  Orst 
day  In  court  when  I  have  before  me  a  brand 
new  lawyer  going  through  the  agonies  of 
bU. 

I  know  it  la  too  much  to  hope  that  my 
decisions  are  never  reversed,  so  when  they 
are.  I  hope  I  can  remember  that  after  all, 
those  fellows  up  there  have  to  earn  a  living 
too,  and  they  might  just  poestbly  be  a  little 
wiser  than  I. 

I  hope  that.  In  sentencing  a  man  con- 
victed of  crime,  I  ahall  aUways  be  mindful 
of  the  public  Interest,  but  never  lose  respect 
for  the  aw«8ome  power  over  human  life 
which  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  judge. 

I  hope  I  shall  have  the  strength  to  make 
the  hard  decisions  and  the  composure  to 
stick  to  them. 

I  hope  that  I  shall  never  be  so  certain 
of  my  own  rectitude  and  impartiality  that  I 
oaaae  to  search  within  myself  for  possible 
Maa  or  prejudgment. 

I  pray  that  when  my  judicial  days  are 
over,  whether  tomorrow  morning  or  30  years 
from  now.  It  can  be  s  Jd  of  my  aarvlce  that 
It  was  sound  and  true,  that  It  waa  a  credit 
to  the  judicial  systam  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  In  some  small  but  measurable  way 
I  was  able  to  contribute  to  the  continuing 
betterment  of  human  life  and  jiistlce. 


THE  ROLLS-ROYCE  BANKRUPTCY 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
continuing  crisis  of  the  Lockheed  Corp. 
has  been  worsened  by  the  bankruptcy  of 
Rolls-Royce,  Ltd..  in  Englsmd.  Rolls- 
Royce  has  been  producing  the  engines 
for  Lockheed's  commercial  aircraft,  the 
L-1011.  Its  collapse  means  further  dif- 
ficulties for  Lockhf^ed  because  of  the 
tftne  delays  and  Increased  coets  It  can 
anticipate  with  respect  to  this  commer- 
cial project. 

But  what  we  know  about  the  Rolls- 
Royce  situation  indicates  that  the  Brit- 
ish Government  Is  not  so  easily  enticed 
by  Its  major  corporations. 


Indeed,  Prime  Minister  Heath  has 
made  it  clear,  in  permitting  Rolls-Royce 
to  be  placed  into  receivership,  that  his 
Government  has  drawn  the  line  and  will 
not  allow  the  British  taxpayer  to  be  billed 
for  the  costs  of  ix)or  corporate  manage- 
ment. 

It  is  ironic  that  even  Lockheed  has 
drawn  the  Une.  with  respect  to  its  own 
contractor.  According  to  the  news  ac- 
counts. Lockheed  has  refused  to  rene- 
gotiate its  contract  with  Rolls-Royce,  to 
absorb  any  of  Rolls-Royce's  cost  over- 
runs, or  to  extend  the  delivery  schedule. 

Apparently  Ijockheed  will  not  permit 
Rolls-Royce  to  do  to  it  what  Lockheed 
Is  doing  to  the  D.S.  Government. 

According  to  the  dispatches  from  Lon- 
don, there  are  sources  within  the  British 
Government  which  have  proposed  ball- 
ing out  Rolls-Royce.  This  advice,  how- 
ever, appears  to  have  been  rejected  by 
the  more  responsible  officials. 

According  to  Anthony  Lewis,  writing 
m  the  New  York  Times.  February  7.  1971, 
In  the  view  of  Mr.  Heath  and  his  col- 
leagues: 

It  Is  t:mt'  f  ir  Britain  tr.  get  ri-er  fantasies, 
to  face  the  cold  reality  of  modem  eoonomlcs, 
to  know  that  bad  management  and  aoft 
tbtnXing  lead  to  failure. 

Prime  MliUatar  Heath  himself  Is  reportad 
a.3  saying : 

Governments  must  rid  themaelves  of  the 
Illusion  that  you  can  Ond  the  way  to  prosper- 
ity by  pouring  out  the  taxpayers'  money  in 
perpetual  subsidies  for  uneconomic  venturw. 

For  the  time  being,  the  British  Gov- 
ernment seems  to  have  made  the  hard 
and  difficult  decision  that  It  would  be  bet- 
ter for  a  major  aerospace  contractor  to 
go  under  because  of  Its  own  mistakes 
than  to  rush  to  its  aid  with  public  funds. 
In  the  long  run.  it  is  probably  assumed, 
the  British  Government,  the  aerospace 
industry,  and  the  British  economy  will 
benefit  from  this  decision. 

Our  own  Government  has  been  unable 
to  face  the  cold  reality  of  modem  eco- 
nomics. Indeed.  It  is  floundering  from 
crisis  to  crisis,  watching  helplessly  as  the 
ccsts  of  Its  defense  contracts  rise  precipi- 
tously, while  delivery  schedules  are  not 
met  and  technical  performance  falls  be- 
low specifications. 

In  the  case  of  Lockheed,  the  handshake 
between  Pentagon  and  contractual  offi- 
cials barely  grew  cold  before  the  Govern- 
ment was  faced  with  a  new  crisis. 

For  the  collapse  of  Rolls-Royce  has 
once  again  raised  to  the  surface  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  similar  collapse  at  Lockheed. 
Thus  the  newspapers  report  the  spectacle 
of  Prime  Minister  Heath  and  President 
Nixon  discussing  their  mutual  difficulties 
with  major  corporations. 

Has  the  UJ3.  Government  become  so 
habituated  to  bailing  out  sick  corpora- 
tions that  it  will  do  the  same  for  a  for- 
eign company? 

We  are  witnessing,  in  my  Judgment, 
the  unfolding  of  a  major  scandal.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Government  should  not 
be  In  the  business  of  balling  out  corpo- 
rations from  their  financial  plights.  Sec- 
ond, it  would  be  irresponsible  to  dole  out 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  a  sick 
defense  contractor  under  circumstances 
that  suggest  that  it  might  go  under  any- 
way. 

My  hope  Is  that  Congreas  can  draw  the 


line,  as  the  Heath  government  has,  and 
that  the  Defense  Department  will  not  be 

Mowed  to  Fo  willlul.y  disregard  the  pub- 
lic interest.  I  believe  that  Congress  ought 
tj  refuse  to  appropriate  any  additional 
'unds  for  Lockheed  defense  contracts  in 
;  ayment  of  cost  over-runs  until  full  pub- 
lic disclosure  is  made  of  its  finances. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  copies  of  recent 
news  accounts  of  the  Lockheed-Rolls- 
Royce  situation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
:i^  follows; 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Peb.  8,  1971) 

HiATH  Finds  a  MoaaL  in  PAn-uai  or 

Rolls 

(By  Anthony  LewU) 

LoNDOi*. — "Por  too  long  much  of  our  ap- 
parent prosperity  has  been  based  on  illu- 
sions." 

Prime  Minister  Heath  drew  that  lesson  to- 
day from  Rolls-Royce's  fall  Into  bankruptcy. 
He  said  the  first  thing  for  Britain  to  under- 
stand was  that  there  Is  "no  easy  way"  out  of 
her  economic  dlfflcultlea. 

Mr.  Heath  used  the  occasion  of  a  speech 
to  the  National  Conference  of  Toung  Conserv- 
atives In  Eastbourne  to  spell  out  his  aUnosi 
puritan  pblloaophy  of  hard  work,  self-reli- 
ance and  refusal  to  compromise  on  principle. 

He  spoke  sadly  of  the  Rolls-Royce  debacle 
and  went  on  to  urge  the  country  to  rid  it- 
self of  Illusions.  Rolls-Royce,  a  British  sym- 
bol of  q\iallty  for  automobiles  and  aircraft 
engines,  declared  bankruptcy  on  Thursday, 
suasions  camczzao 

"Management  mtist  rid  Itself  of  the  Ulu- 
ston  that  It  can  go  on  Indefinitely  running 
a  buslnesa  In  conditions  that  don't  pay,"  Mr. 
Heath  said. 

"Unions  must  rid  themselvea  of  the  Illu- 
sion that  they  can  go  on  indefinitely  de- 
manding higher  wages  without  any  concern 
for  the  effect  on  the  firm  or  the  Industry,  and 
without  any  regard  to  the  prices  its  custom- 
ers will  have  to  pay. 

"Oovemmenta  must  rid  themaelves  of  the 
Illusion  that  you  can  find  the  way  to  pros- 
perity by  pouring  out  the  taxpayers'  money 
in  perpetual  subsidies  for  uneconomic  ven- 
tures. 

"All  of  lis  must  rid  ourselves  of  the  Illu- 
sion that  we  can  buy  our  way  out  of  the 
problems  of  today  by  mortgaging  the  future. 
It  seems  the  easy  way  out — but  we  know  now 
It  Is  the  fatal  way." 

The  reference  to  government  subsidies  was 
a  criticism  of  Lat>or  party  tactics.  While  in 
government.  Labor  put  money  into  falling 
shipbuilding  and  other  ventures  to  keep 
them  afloat.  The  Consenatlve  Government, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  promlaed  not  to  ball 
ovit  "lame  ducks." 

COMMONS    TO    DEBATE    BILL 

Rolls-Royce  was  an  extremely  painful  test 
of  the  ConservaUve  attitude,  because  stick- 
ing to  the  policy  meant  allowing  a  national 
symbol  of  rectitude  to  default  on  Its  con- 
tracts and  debta.  Critics  of  the  Oovemment 
argue  that  the  principle  was  not  worth  the 
damage  done  to  the  good  commercial  name 
of  Britain. 

The  Issues  wUl  be  debated  In  the  House  oi 
Commons  this  week  when  the  Oovemmenfs 
bill  to  nationalize  part  of  Rolls-Royce  is  con- 
sidered. Labor  Is  likely  to  urge  that  the  whole 
company  be  taken  over.  Including  the  un- 
profitable RB-311  engine  that  was  being  de- 
veloped for  use  In  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Per- 
poratlons  new  Trlstar  airbus  and  that  forced 
the  bankruptcy.  The  Oovemment.  however, 
will  say  no 

In  his  speech,  Mr.  Heath  displayed  an  un- 
yielding position  on  three  other  major  issues: 
his  effort  to  hold  down  wage  increaaos  wlth- 
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out  statutory  controls,  his  bill  to  reform 
li^bor-management  relations  and  his  plan  to 
tell  arms  to  South  Africa. 

"It  may  seem  the  easy  way  to  have  a 
compulsory  wage  freeze,"  he  said,  "but  we 
Icsow  from  experience  that  It  does  not  work 
in  the  long  run."  He  suggested  that  the  wage 
explosion  here  recently  had  stemmed  In  pert 
from  union  resentment  of  the  Labor  Qov- 
emment'8  wage  freeze. 

On  the  Issue  of  labor-nmnagement  rela- 
tions, he  said  It  might  seem  politic  to  give 
m  to  growing  union  pressure  against  hla 
labor  reform  bill.  But  when  the  Labor  Gov- 
ernment did  so  and  dropped  an  antl-strlke 
measure,  he  charged,  the  unions  demanded 
huge  wage  mcreaaes  that  fueled  the  Infla- 
tion. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  8,  1971] 
Co«T8  Addkd  Up  in  Rolls's  Step — Fatk  or 
TH«  RB-211  AiKcaAPT  Enoinx  Is  Still  Un- 

CnTAIN 

(By  John  M.  Lee) 

LONDON. — With  the  fate  of  the  disas- 
trously coatly  Rolls-Royce  RB-211  aircraft 
engine  still  undecided,  British  business  is 
adding  up  the  cost  of  the  company's  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Technical  experts  are  conducting  their  own 
post  mortem  on  what  appears  to  have  been 
as  much  a  technological  as  a  management 
failure.  The  problems  of  a  new-technology 
engine  using  an  unproved  carbon-fiber  mate- 
rial, which  later  had  to  be  abandoned,  pro- 
duced overwhelming  coats. 

I  Prime  Minister  Heath  draws  a  lesaon  for 
Britons  from  the  Rolls-Royce  debacle.  De- 
talU  on  Page  8.] 

The  ooUapae  of  Rolls-Royce,  Ltd..  last 
Thursday  was  the  biggest  and  moet  spectac- 
ular financial  crash  In  living  British  mem- 
ory. Europe  had  seen  nothing  like  It  since 
the  fall  of  the  House  of  Krupp. 

Some  financial  experts  are  talking  In  terms 
of  cash  losses  ranging  up  to  S600-mllllon.  in- 
cluding the  losses  and  possible  bankruptcies 
of  some  subcontractors.  But  much  dep>ends 
on  what  the  British  Oovemment  pays  to  ac- 
quire the  aircraft  engine  buslneae  and  wheth- 
er the  RB-211.  Intended  for  the  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Corporation's  Trlstar  Jet,  la  oon- 
tinued. 

The  Isst  balance  sheet  published  by  Rolls- 
Royce,  for  the  year  ended  Dec.  31,  1969, 
showed  principal  llabUltles  totaling  $623- 
mllllon. 

These  principal  Items  were  $135.8-mnilon 
In  debentures  and  loan  stock;  $48.5-mllllon 
in  deferred  liabilities;  $89-mllllon  In  bank 
loans;  Ml-mllllon  In  acceptances;  $149-mll- 
Uon  m  debts  to  trade  creditors,  and  $169- 
mllUon  m  share  capital  Including  $e-minion 
m  a  special  issue  for  employee  participation. 

The  70.000  common  stock-holders  wdely 
spread  among  lns\irance  companies,  pension 
funds  and  Individuals,  are  the  worst  off. 
Their  holdings  are  assumed  to  be  worthless. 

By  far  the  largest  private  holder  Is  the 
Prudential  Assurance  Company,  London, 
with  a  $6  8-mllllon  par  value  holding  out  of 
1168-mllllon  In  common  share  capital.  The 
next  largest  holder  Is  Britannic  Assurance, 
with  a  $1.9-mllllon  par  value  Investment. 

Under  a  deal  arranged  last  May  for  a 
Oovemment  agency,  the  Industrial  Reorga- 
nlaatlon  Corporation,  to  supply  $24-mllllon 
In  financing,  the  Government  acquired  Just 
under  a  12  per  cent  equity  Interest  In  the  big 
»«roepace  and  automotive  company. 

When  the  stock  was  suspended  Thursday 
morning  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange,  the 
price  was  seven  shillings  and  sixpence,  or  90 
cents.  Some  dealers  said  Friday  they  would 
buy  at  SO  cents  and  sell  at  33  cents  If  allowed 
to  trade. 

The  distribution  of  the  bank  loans  la  not 
known  exactly,  althotigh  the  Midland  Bank 
Mul  Lloyds  Bank  are  the  joint  bankers  to 
Rolls-Royce.  It  Is  beUeved  they  hold  the  larg- 


est  part   of  the   $89-mllUon  In  bank  loans 
outstanding. 

Of  far  more  worrisome  Importance  is  the 
backwash  of  the  Rolls-Royoe  collapse  on  the 
companies  it  was  doing  business  with. 

The  Bank  of  England  has  announced  It 
would  relax  Its  credit  squeeze  If  necessary 
to  allow  banks  to  assist  companies  hit  by 
the  Rolls  coUapse.  However,  It  appears  that 
such  assistance  would  be  extended  only  If 
the  financial  damage  were  relatively  small. 
Otherwise,  the  banks  would  find  themselves 
extending  funds  to  companies  near  bank- 
ruptcy thmselvee. 

The  Bank  of  England  said  It  believed  po- 
tential banking  losses  were  spread  wide 
enough  across  the  banking  system  so  that 
they  could  be  absorbed  without  serious 
difficulty. 

However,  the  Impact  of  the  Rolls  bank- 
ruptcy on  the  l(X)-odd  companies  owed  $149- 
mllllon  could  not  be  gauged. 

The  two  companies  moet  affected  by  the 
Rolls  faUure  are  Short  Brothers  &  Harland, 
an  aerospace  concern  emplojrlng  6.000  In  Bel- 
fast. Northern  Ireland,  and  Joseph  Lucas,  a 
major  manufacturer  of  electrical  compo- 
nents. 

Short  Brothers  makes  the  "pods"  and  as- 
sociated system  that  are  fitted  to  the  basic 
RB-211  engine  to  make  up  the  "propulsion 
package."  The  engines  are  shipped  from  Der- 
by. England,  to  Belfast  and  then  to  Palmdale, 
Calif. 

Joseph  Lucas,  which  Is  owed  $17-mllllon 
by  Rolls,  has  been  a  big  supplier  of  fuel 
engine  control  systems.  Last  year  It  spent 
more  than  $ll-mllllon  on  development  work 
for  the  RB-211.  Over  the  weekend  tho  com- 
pany said  It  would  have  to  write  off  $13- 
mllllon  against  profits  If  the  engine  were  can- 
celed. 

The  cash  resources  available  to  meet  these 
various  claims  is  In  doubt.  The  first  claim  Is 
held  by  owners  of  the  five  parent-company 
debenture  Issues,  plus  a  small  Issue  In 
Canada,  totaling  $132  million. 

Any  Lockheed  claim  for  penalties  on  the 
e!iglne  would  come  far  down  the  list. 

The  situation  is  confused  since  Rolls- 
Royce,  Ltd.,  Is  not  being  liquidated  but  con- 
tinued under  Government  ownership.  What 
the  Government  proposes  to  pay  la  not  yet 
clear. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.   7,   1971] 

Britain:    Death    Sentence   fob   Symbol   or 

National  Pride 

(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

London. — On  March  30,  1968,  British  news- 
papers headlined  the  story  of  the  country's 
j-reatest  export  sale  In  history:  A  contract 
'.von  by  Rolls-Royce  to  supply  a  new  engine, 
the  RB-211.  for  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corpo- 
ration's new  Trl-Star  jet.  The  initial  order 
v.-sis  for  540  engines — and  there  could  be 
'.lundreds  more — with  sales  worth  perhaps 
«2.5-bllllon. 

David  Huddle,  the  Rolls  engineer  who  won 
the  order,  was  knighted,  and  the  whole  affair 
^•as  hailed  as  proof  that  Britain  could  still 
hold  her  own  alone  In  the  toughest  league. 
The  Dally  Express,  In  Its  best  jingo  manner, 
wrote:  "The  triumph  of  Rolls-Royce  Is  a 
marvelous  tribute  to  ovir  outstanding  British 
design  and  manufacture  ..." 

Last  week,  that  dream  came  to  a  shattering 
end.  Rolls-Royce,  the  maker  of  fine  auto- 
mobiles a.s  well  as  jet  engines,  and  a  symbol 
of  perfection  and  solidity  In  British  engt- 
r.eerlng,  went  Into  bankruptcy.  And  the  rea- 
.son  was  the  Lockheed  contract. 

As  pictured  by  oSlclal  sources  here.  Just 
about  everything  Imaginable  was  wrong  with 
the  deal  to  make  the  RB-211  engine.  Tech- 
nology, time,  money:  Every  forecast  was  off. 

The  contract  estimate  was  based  on  a  new 
Rolls-Royce  process  for  making  turbine 
blades  from  pressed  carbon.  Those  blades 
turned  out  to  shatter  too  easily,  as  when  a 


bird  was  sucked  Into  the  jet.  so  Rolls  had 
to  shift  to  more  expensive  titanium.  But 
that  was  only  a  small  part  of  the  disaster. 

Production-line  engines  were  promised  to 
Lockheed  by  the  fall  of  this  year,  but  not  one 
has  yet  come  off  the  line  that  meets  the  con- 
tract's specifications.  Delivery  could  not  start 
untU  at  least  six  to  12  months  after  the  due 
date.  Contractual  penalties  for  the  delay 
might   reach  $700-mUllon. 

The  launching  cost  was  supposed  to  be 
$156-mllllon,  and  the  British  Government 
put  that  up.  Last  November,  that  estimate 
was  more  than  doubled,  to  $324-milllon.  And 
that  turned  out  to  be  $200-mllllon  short. 

Meanwhile,  Infiatlon  overtook  the  produc- 
tion cost.  The  price  fixed  for  each  of  those 
540  engines  in  the  Lockheed  contract  was 
$840,000;  the  cost  estimate  rose  to  $1,104,(X)0, 
a  loss  of  $264,000  on  every  one. 

Rolls  asked  the  new  Conservative  Govern- 
ment for  more  launching  aid  last  fall.  The 
answer  was  a  conditional  yes,  the  condition 
being  an  inspection  by  independent  auditors. 
The  auditors  looked,  they  t<rfd  the  Rolls  board 
of  directors,  f.nd  suddenly  the  company's 
own  chiefs  carie  face  to  face  with  the  real- 
ity that  had  been  concealed  from  them. 

instant    EXECITTIOIf 

Last  week,  it  was  up  to  Prime  Minister 
Edward  Heath  and  his  Government  again. 
This  time,  they  said  no.  It  was  a  death  sen- 
tence that  was  Instantly  executed. 

The  Government  moved  in  to  rescue  what 
It  thought  bad  to  be  saved:  Rolls'  produc- 
tion of  spare  parts  and  engines  for  the  hun- 
dreds of  planes  and  military  machines  op- 
erating on  Rolls  equipment  all  over  the  world. 
Reluctantly,  as  Tories,  they  announced  they 
would  nationalize  those  Rolls  activities.  The 
rest.  Including  RoUs-Boyce  automobUes  and 
the  RB-211,  was  up  to  the  receiver. 

"We  were  completely  surprised  and  ap- 
palled," said  Daulel  Haughton,  chairman  of 
Lockheed.  He  was  not  the  only  one.  Within 
Britain  and  without,  the  impact  of  the 
coxintry's  biggest  bankruptcy  since  World 
War  n  was  immense. 

The  partial  nationalization  of  the  com- 
pany did  not  conceal  the  fact  that  the  Brit- 
ish Government  had  deliberately  decided  to 
let  this  symbol  of  national  pride  be  dragged 
into  the  mud.  Some  thoughtful  men  criti- 
cized that  step  as  senseless  butchery.  It 
would  have  been  worth  the  price,  they  sug- 
gested, to  ball  the  company  out  of  its  fool- 
ish Lockheed  contract  with  more  money — 
and  try  to  get  some  out  of  the  Americans, 
too. 

But  Mr.  Heath  and  his  colleagues  felt  very 
much  the  other  way.  In  their  view,  it  Is  time 
for  Britain  to  get  over  fantasies,  to  face  the 
cold  reality  of  modern  economics,  to  know 
that  bad  management  and  soft  thinking  lead 
to  failure.  - 

Politically,  the  country  Is  in  for  a  long  and 
nasty  fight.  The  Labor  opposition  will  doubt- 
less attack  the  Government  as  harsh  and 
hasty.  But  It  is  vulnerable  to  Tory  attack  be- 
cause, in  the  Labor  Government,  It  was  An- 
thony Wedgwood  Benn,  the  Minister  of  Tech- 
nology, who  made  fatuous  speeches  about 
the  glories  of  this  contract. 

In  human  terms  here,  the  pain  Is  terrible. 
Rolls  emplovs  80,000  people,  and  a  good 
quarter  of  those  have  been  working  on  the 
RB-211  alone  Derby,  a  grim  industrial  out- 
post of  the  midlands,  is  a  Rolls-Royce  town 
.as  Seattle  is  Boeing,  and  the  outlook  Is  sim- 
ilarly miserable. 

The  repercussions  on  the  United  States  wUl 
be  damaging,  too.  Lockheed  has  been  having 
terrible  troubles  of  its  own,  and  the  TriStar 
has  been  its  main  commercial  hope.  Now, 
suddenly,  It  Is  without  engines  for  all  those 
planes  the  airlines  have  ordered,  and  with- 
out much  hope  of  recovering  penalties  or 
damages  from  a  bankrupt  sup>plier.  It  can 
try  to  use  General  Electric  or  Pratt  &  Whit- 
ney engines  instead,  but  it  will  take  more 
time  to  adapt  and  produce  them. 
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The  poaHblilty  remains  of  an  Anglo- Amer- 
ican deal  to  refinance  the  IlB-311.  for  tbe 
mutual  benefit  of  Rolls  and  Lockheed.  But 
the  Heath  Oovernment's  actions  In  coldly- 
letting  Bolla  go  under  ahows  that  any  extra 
money  now  will  have  to  come  from  Waahlng- 
ton. 

[From   the  New  York  Tlmea.  Feb.   6.   1871) 
Habd   Tauu    Loom   on    Rolls's   'Btiaatm 

(By  Anthony  Lew1<) 

LoNooir. — Prime  Mlnleter  Heath  tele- 
phoned President  NUon  Wednesday  night  to 
give  him  the  news  that  Rolls-Royce,  Ltd., 
would  go  into  bankruptcy  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

The  call,  made  known  here  today,  indi- 
cates the  potential  Impact  of  the  Rolls  col- 
lapse on  both  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
And  It  became  clear  today  that  the  call  was 
not  an  end  but  a  prelude  to  dUUcult  negotia- 
tions between  the  two  countries. 

Tbe  Issue  Is  the  fate  of  Rolls  s  RB-ail  Jet 
engine,  intended  to  power  the  Lockheed  Air- 
craft Corporation's  Trlstar.  The  contract 
proved  Impoeelble  for  Rolls  to  fulfill  and 
was  the  main  factor  In  forcing  the  company 
Into  receivership. 

The  first  effect  of  the  bankruptcy  was  to 
stop  work  on  the  RB-ail.  But  British  sources 
today  saw  some  chance  of  saving  the  engine — 
If  Ixickheed  and  the  American  Oovernment 
are  ready  to  come  up  with  money.  That  Is 
the  dllBcult  if. 

CAUfCr'S  DBCiaiON 

Ironically,  the  Heath  Ooyemment's  deci- 
sion to  let  Rolls  go  bankrupt  may  greatly 
strengthen  the  British  hand  In  negotiations. 
The  Cabinet  considered  the  bargaining  pos- 
ture and  made  lu  decision  with  that  cal- 
culatedly  In  mind. 

This  Is  the  rather  ruthless  logic  of  the  sit- 
uation as  seen  here : 

Before  the  bankruptcy.  Rolls  was  con- 
tractually bound  to  start  delivering  produc- 
tion-model engines  to  Lockheed  next  fall.  It 
was  going  to  run  at  least  six  to  13  months 
behind  that  schedule. 

Under  the  contract,  tbe  delay  subjected 
Rolls  to  heavy  penalties.  Lockheed  could  have 
claimed  as  much  as  t700-mlUlon. 

Moreover,  even  putting  aside  vast  Increases 
In  development  costs.  Inflation  had  pushed 
up  the  production  cost  so  that  Rolls  stood  to 
loae  1264.000  on  each  engine  produced  at  the 
contract  price.  For  540  engines  ordered,  that 
would  have  been  a  total  of  $142,560,000 

Now.  after  the  bankruptcy.  Rolls  has  effec- 
tively broken  the  contract.  Lockheed  can  get 
Its  penalties  or  damages  only  by  claiming 
some  of  the  assets  realised  by  the  recelyer, 
and  Its  claim  will  come  long  after  those  of 
suppliers  and  bondholders.  In  fact,  Lockheed 
may  get  nothing. 

WASHTNGTON    OTVOLVKD 

CJne  wry  observer,  looking  at  the  prospects 
for  a  negotiation  over  the  RB-ail,  said  here 
today.  "Britain  has  set  the  bargaining  terms 
herself — by  repudiating  her  obligations  be- 
fore dealing." 

The  Economist.  In  today's  Issue,  comment- 
ed that  tbe  bankruptcy  had  done  "appal- 
ling damage  to  Britain's  commercial  reputa- 
tion." But  In  hard-boiled  negotiating  terms, 
the  magazine  said,  tbe  tables  may  "have  been 
txirned  on  the  traditionally  tough  men  of 
American  aviation." 

President  Nixon  and  his  Administration 
have  to  be  Involved  as  well  as  Lockheed.  The 
Administration  has  Just  agreed  to  one  rescue 
plan  for  Lockheed,  and  any  move  to  keep  the 
RB-211  engine  now  would  almost  certainly 
reqxilre  more  Federal  aid. 

The  Trlstar  Is  Lockheed's  one  big  oonuner- 
dal  project  now  going.  Its  hope  for  profit- 
ability. If  the  United  States  Oovernment 
wants  to  keep  the  company  going  for  de- 
fense reasons.  It  probably  cannot  let  the  Trl- 
star be  abandoned. 


Lockheed  is  exploring  tbe  pK)salbillty  of 
using  General  Electric  or  Prat'.  A  Whitney 
engines  instead.  The  question  Is  whether 
they  could  be  ready  sooner,  and  at  leas  cost 
for  engines  and  airframe  modifications,  than 
the  RB-au  with  all  Its  troubles. 

Those  are  some  of  the  '.ssues  that  will 
have  to  be  explored  in  talks  among  the  (our 
parties — the  two  Oovemments.  Lockheed  and 
the  receiver  for   Rolls-Royce. 

VIXWPOINTS     VAST 

One  report  from  Washington,  published 
here  today,  had  a  White  House  aide  t«klng 
an  optimistic  line  on  the  chan.?es  of  early 
agreement.  Brltlah  sources  saw  a  Icng  and 
dUBcult  road  ahead. 

President  Nixon  had  been  told  about  tbe 
urgent  problems  of  Rolls  and  the  RB-211  be- 
fore the  Wednesday  night  phone  call.  Mr. 
Heath  telephoned  him  then.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  a  Cabinet  meeting  on  the  matter  to 
tell  him  at  once  of  the  decision  to  let  the 
company  fall.  He  did  so  really  as  a  cx)urte6y. 

The  President  was  very  understjindlng.  It 
was  said  here  today.  He  took  the  line  that  It 
was  bad  news  (or  both  countries  and  that 
the  Oovernments  must  keep  In  touch  to  try 
to  work  something  out. 

The  Heath  Government  dlscloeed  today 
that  it  would  put  before  Parliament  next 
Thursday  Its  bill  to  nationalize  the  parts  of 
Rolls-Royce  considered  essential  to  the  na- 
tional interest.  That  does  not  Include  the 
RB-211. 

The  bin  will  be  d«bated  on  a  speeded-up 
basis,  so  that  the  new  nationalized  com- 
pany win  not  loae  continuity.  But  there  Is  a 
possibility  that  the  Labor  opposition  will 
object  to  any  rviahed  consideration  or  to  the 
terms. 

pRorrrABLE  orvision 

The  Rolls-Royce  receiver.  E.  Rupert  Nichol- 
son, said  today  that  he  was  not  there  "to 
wind  up  the  company — my  a*m  Is  to  run  and 
preserve  the  essential  and  profitable  parts  of 
the  business." 

There  was  already  some  talk  about  possible 
buyers  (or  tbe  prestigious  car  division  of 
Rolls-Royce. 

This  division  has  accounted  for  only  about 
5  per  cent  of  the  company's  bualnees,  but 
the  company  Is  said  to  have  made  t.  profit 
on  Its  annual  sales  of  3,000  Rolls-Royce  and 
Bentley  cars. 

One  possible  take-over  bidder  Is  Jensen, 
a  specialty  British  automobile  company  that 
turns  out  800  sports  cars  a  year.  It  was  taken 
over  last  year  by  Norweglan-bom  KJell  Qvale, 
who  now  lives  In  California.  He  said  today 
that  he  might  be  Interested. 

The  moat  logical  compsoiy  to  make  Rolls- 
Royce  cars  would  probably  be  British  Ley- 
land,  the  last  big  Brltlsb-owned  car  manu- 
facturer. But  It  has  had  troubles  of  Its  own 
lately. 

In  any  event.  It  seems  unlikely  that  the 
Rolls  car  division  would  be  sold  to  a  foreign- 
controlled  company.  That  excludes  another 
conceivable  bidder,  Ford  of  Britain. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  5.  1»71\ 

LoCKHXXS    SXZKS    U.S.    ENOtNZ    Now 

( By  Robert  Undsey ) 

The  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation.  Its  once 
acclaimed  trans-Atlantic  Industrial  marriage 
with  Rolls-Royce  suddenly  torn  asunder 
In  London,  raid  yesterday  It  would  explore 
the  poeslblllty  of  buying  a  United  States- 
built  engine  for  Its  Trlstar  Jetliner. 

Seventeen  of  the  three-engine  L-1011  Tri- 
stars  are  In  various  stagee  o(  assembly  at  a 
Lockheed  plant  In  Palmdale,  Calif.  Only  13 
of  the  Rolls-Royce  RB-ail  engines,  none 
meeting  contractual  performance  specifica- 
tions, have  been  delivered  to  Lockheed. 

The  abrupt  disavowal  of  the  present  en- 
gine contract  by  the  British  Government  ap- 
pears certain  to  cause  major  delays  In  de- 
Uvery  of  the  178  L-lOll's  that  Lockheed 
has  on  order.  Ten  of  the  planes  are  sched- 
uled to  be  delivered  this  year,  the  first  in 


November  to  Eastern  Airlines,  which  has 
ordered  a  total  of  50.  and  Trans  World  Air- 
lines, which  baa  ordered  44. 

problj;m  or  costs 

People  in  the  aircraft  Industry  estimated 
that  re-toollng  to  make  such  a  switch  could 
cost  Lockheed  as  much  as  •100-miUlon,  a 
rum  of  the  company  would  be  hard  put  to 
r  ilse  now  without  some  form  of  Govern- 
ment aid. 

Spokesmen  at  the  troubled  OaJlf  ornla  aero- 
space company  said  its  management  hoped 
a  way  could  be  found  to  continue  production 
C  the  Rolls-Royce  RB-211  engine  designed 
for  the  plane. 

But  they  conceded  this  was  highly  un- 
likely to  occur  unless  the  engine-production 
contract  was  renegotiated  with  receivers  of 
Rolls-Royce  to  provide  payment  of  most  of 
the  production-cost  Increase  of  more  than 
•140-mllllon  cited  by  the  British  Government 
yesterday.  The  Government  said  the  640  en- 
gines that  Rolls-Royce  had  agreed  to  sell  to 
Lockheed  for  $840,000  apiece  would  actually 
cost  $1,104,000  to  make. 

Oovernment  and  Industry  sources  said  that 
there  seemed  virtually  no  possibility  Lock- 
heed could  pass  on  the  added  cost  to  its 
airline  customers  so  that  the  only  possi- 
bility— If  the  RB-211  production  was  to  con- 
tinue— would  be  some  form  of  Government 
aid,  British  o-  American. 

CBAIRMAX    n«    LOIfDON 

Daniel  J.  Haughton,  chairman  of  Lock- 
heed, was  in  London  yesterday  conferring 
with  Rolls-Royce  and  American  and  British 
Oovernment  ofllolals  about  the  situation. 

In  Burbank,  Calif..  Lockheed  Issued  a  state- 
ment In  Mr.  Haughton's  name  saying  that 
the  company  had  not  learned  "the  full 
gravity"  of  Rolls'  problems  until  Tuesday, 
when  its  representatives  went  to  London  for 
a  previously  scheduled  meeting  to  discuss 
progress  of  the  project. 

"We  have  been  aware  of  the  technical, 
funding  and  schedule  difficulties  that  we 
hard  been  assured  oould  be  solved  without 
major  Impact  on  the  total  program."  the 
statement  said.  "But  we  were  completely  sur- 
prised and  appalled  at  the  precipitate  deci- 
sion made  by  the  Rolls-Royce  board  of 
directors  and  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  the 
British  Government's  financial  support." 

DiaCTTSSIONS   PURStrXD 

Mr.  Haughton  added  that  the  current 
discussions  would  "determine  whether  it 
Is  feasible  to  continue"  the  RB-211  pro- 
gram. He  said,  "Our  studies  wUl  Include 
examination  of  alternate  engines  that  are 
available  for  the  1011.  We  will  make  and 
announce  our  decisions  as  soon  as  possible" 

Lockheed  has  two  choices:  the  General 
Electric  CF-e  engine  (which  powers  the  new 
McDonnell  Douglas  DC-101,  and  the  Pratt 
&  Whitney  JT9D  engine  (which  U  used  in 
the  Boeing  747).  Both  englnea  are  In  the 
same  class  (more  than  40.000  pounds  of 
thrust)  as  the  RB-ail.  With  certain  modlfl- 
caUona  to  the  Tristar  airframe,  they  could 
be  used  to  power  the  Lockheed  plane. 

However,  industry  experts  have  eetlmated 
It  would  probably  cost  from  $75-mllllon  to 
$100-mllllon  for  retooling  and  other  steps 
Lockheed  would  have  to  take  to  adopt  one 
of  these  englnea  for  the  L-1011.  Also,  since 
both  engines  cost  upwards  of  $100,000  apiece 
more  than  the  contract  price  for  the  Rolls- 
Royce  power  plant,  the  out-the-door  pro- 
duction cost  of  the  L-1011  woxild  go  up  ac- 
cordingly. 

Officially,  both  engines'  manufacturers  de- 
clined comment  on  the  Rolls-Royce  situation 
yesterday.  Privately,  officials  at  both  com- 
panies Indicated  that  they  would  be  eager  to 
produce  engines  for  the  Lockheed  plane. 
Both  companies  competed  for  the  original 
contract  with  Lockheed  In  1068  before  Rolls- 
Royce,  In  a  deal  that  was  heralded  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  as  a  coup  for  British 
salesmanship  wrapped  It  up. 
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(From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  6,   1971] 

Boixs-RoTCi    Move    Mat    Hcrt    Lockkxeo 

Rescui 

(By  Nell  Sbeehan) 

Washington. — The  announcement  by 
Rolls-Royce,  Ltd.,  that  It  cannot  proceed 
with  production  of  engines  for  the  Lock- 
heed Aircraft  Corporation's  new  Tristar  civil 
airliner  could  threaten  to  unravel  the  Nixon 
Administration's  plan  to  rescue  Lockheed 
(rom  possible  bankruptcy.  This  was  the  con- 
sensus of  comment  by  Admlnl^tratlo.i  and 
aerospace  Indiistry  officials  today. 

After  17  months  of  negotiations,  Lock- 
heed agreed  Monday  to  a  Defense  Depart- 
ment demand  that  It  take  a  $300-mllllon 
loss  on  tbe  giant  C-5A  Galaxy  transport  It  Is 
building  for  the  Air  Force  as  the  price  for 
financial  salvation. 

Now  it  Is  felt  that  all  the  repercussions  of 
a  Lockheed  bankruptcy,  which  the  Admin- 
istration has  been  laboring  to  avoid,  could 
threaten  again  because  of  the  financial  col- 
lapse of  Britain's  leading  aircraft-engine 
maker. 

OrTICIAI,'a    VIXWPOINT 

David  Packard,  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  who  has  been  overseeing  the  Admin- 
istration's rescue  of  Lockheed,  has  repeatedly 
asserted  that  these  potential  consequences 
cannot  be  tolerated.  He  predicted  a  chain 
reaction  throughout  the  interlocked  aero- 
space Industry  and  on  the  banks  that  pro- 
vide hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  In  credit. 
Other  officisas  have  spoken  of  the  possible 
Impact  on  the  commercial  airlines  and  on 
unemployment  In  California  and  other  aero- 
space manufacturing  areas. 

Mr.  Packard's  plan  to  rescue  Lockheed  has 
been  based  on  the  assimiiptlon  that  If  the 
Oovernment  provided  sufficient  funds  to  keep 
the  company's  military  production  going,  the 
commercial  banks  would  extend  enough  ad- 
ditional credit  to  make  Lockheed's  principal 
commercial  venture,  the  new  L-1011  Trlstar 
Jet  airbus,  a  success  and  thereby  assure  con- 
tinued solvency. 

NOW,     A     NKW     FACTOR 

The  possibility  that  this  assumption  might 
be  undercut  by  a  collapse  of  Rolls-Royce 
and  tbe  aborting  of  its  contract  with  Lock- 
heed to  provide  engines  for  tbe  Tristar  ap- 
parently had  not  been  considered. 

Tbe  Administration  has  not  known  the 
full  extent  of  Rolls-Royce's  technical  and 
Unanclal  troubles  over  tbe  engine  contract, 
and  there  has  been  an  implicit  assumption 
that  the  British  Oovernment  and  banks 
would  see  Rolls-Royce  through  its  difficulties. 

The  collapse  of  Rolls-Royce,  with  its  po- 
tential threat  to  the  plan  to  rescue  Lock- 
heed, thus  came  as  a  surprise  to  Administra- 
tion officials. 

Mr.  Packard  is  said  to  have  first  learned 
of  it  at  the  Pentagon  on  Tuesday  from 
Leonard  Williams,  an  under  secretary  In 
Britain's  Ministry  of  Aviation  Supply. 

Mr.  WlUlams  had  flown  to  Washington  to 
warn  the  Administration  that  today's  an- 
aouneement  by  RoUs  and  the  British  Gov- 
•mment  would  be  forthcoming.  Mr.  Leonard 
apparently  will  also  participate  in  the  nego- 
tiations between  the  two  Oovernments  over 
the  consequences  of  the  Bolls-Royce  col- 
lapse. 

He  is  understood  to  have  assured  Mr.  Pack- 
ard that  the  British  Government  would 
honor  Rolls-Royce's  military  production 
commitments  to  the  United  States,  such  as 
the  squadron  of  carrier  vertlcal-takeoff-and- 
landlng  aircraft  the  Marines  have  purchased, 
out  would  make  no  commitments  to  salvage 
the  Rolls  engine  contract  with  Lockheed. 

(Ptom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  8,   1971] 
Bolls   Collapsx   Jolts   Lockhkxd 
(By  Robert  J.  Samuelson) 
■as  Lockheed  Aircraft  Cotp.  said  yester- 
•y  It  was  "completely  surprised  and  Kp- 


palled"  by  tbe  abrupt  Insolvency  of  the  BoUs- 
Royce  Corp.,  the  engine  manufacturer  for 
Lockheed's  L-1011  Jumbo  Jet  aircraft. 

At  best,  analysts  said,  Rolls-Royce's  col- 
lapse would  have  a  severe  "psychological 
Impact"  on  the  L-1011  program,  discourag- 
ing any  new  airlines  from  selecting  tbe 
Lockheed  plane  over  iu  chief  rival,  the 
McDonnell -Douglas  DC-10. 

At  worst.  Rolls-Royce's  problems  could 
cause  a  major  delay  in  the  deliveries  cf 
the  L-1011,  Inflating  Lockheed's  own  costs 
and  Jeopardizing  commitments  for  vital  new 
loans  to  the  company,  analysts  speculated. 

For  more  than  a  year,  Lockheed  has 
grappled  with  financial  problenu  stemming 
from  both  the  L-1011  and  contract  disagree- 
ments with  the  government  over  the  C-6A 
military  transport.  That  dispute  was  recently 
settled,  with  Lockheed  receiving  funds  to 
complete  81  planes  and  then  being  required 
to  repay  $200  million  (I.e.  imposing  on  the 
compfmy  a  $200  million  loss) . 

The  L-1011  has  already  fared  poorly  by 
comparison  with  the  DC-10;  against  more 
than  230  orders  for  the  DC-10,  only  178 
orders  have  been  received  for  the  Lockheed 
plane — and  some  of  those  are  sales  to  a 
foreign  holding  company,  which  has  yet  to 
resell  all  Its  60  planes  to  airlines. 

Moreove:r,  a  key  elemant  In  a  financing 
package  designed  to  replenish  Lockheed's 
working  capital  Involves  a  $100  million  ac- 
celeration In  so-called  "progress"  payments 
made  by  airlines  for  orders  of  the  L-1011. 

In  a  recent  speech  to  the  Press  Club, 
Charles  Tllllnghast,  chairman  oX  Trans 
World  Airlines,  which  has  33  orders  lor  the 
L-1011,  Implied  that  the  new  "progress"  jiay- 
meuts  had  yet  to  be  disbursed  to  Lockheed. 
The  airlines  will  make  the  payments,  he  said, 
from  bank  loans.  The  bcoiks  are  also  pro- 
viding Lockheed  with  additional  credit  and — 
if  the  L-1011  program  appears  to  be  In  dan- 
ger— the  bankers  might  conceivably  con- 
sider delaying  or  renegotiating  the  loans. 

What  remained  unclear  last  night,  from 
both  reports  here  and  In  London,  was  the 
prospect  of  Rolls-Royce  continuing  with 
production  of  the  RB-111  (the  engine  for 
the  L-lOll)  as  a  government-controlled  cor- 
poration. 

In  a  statement.  Eastern  Airlines,  which 
has  a  firm  order  for  37  L-lOlls,  Eald:  "Our 
best  counsel  Is  that  the  RB-111  and  the 
L-1011  will  continue  In  production. 

In  Its  own  statement,  however,  Lockheed 
sounded  considerably  more  gloomy.  It  said 
Rolls-Royce  appeared  to  "repudiate''  its  con- 
tract with  Lockheed. 

"Further  discussions  will  be  held  with  the 
receiver  (appointed  to  oversee  Rolls-Royce 
conversion  to  a  government-owned  corpo- 
ration), Rolls-Royce  officials,  and  members 
of  the  British  government  to  determine 
whether  It  Is  feasible  to  continue  with  the 
RB-211  program,"  the  statement  said. 

Even  If  Rolls-Royce  were  to  withdraw, 
the  L-1011  would  not  necessarily  be  doomed. 
Both  Pratt  &  Whitney  and  General  Electric 
make  engines  that  could  be  adapted  to  the 
Lockheed  plane.  Although  both  Arms  de- 
clined formal  comment,  one  OE  official  said 
of  his  company's  Jet  engine  that  Is  used 
for  the  DC-10: 

"The  engine  would  not  have  to  undergo 
major  overhauls  .  .  .  There  would  have  to 
be  some  minor  changes  In  the  structural 
mounts  of  the  L-1011,  but  that's  all." 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  6. 1971] 
Rolls-Royce   Fails;    Part   Nationalized 

(By  Alfred  Friendly) 
London,  February  4. — The  Rolls-Royce 
corporation,  for  half  a  century  Britain's 
proudest  Industrial  achievement,  went  into 
receivership  today,  and  the  government  an- 
nounced it  would  nationalize  most  of  the 
company's  operating  divisions. 
The  Minister  of  Aviation  Supply,  Freder- 


ick Corltold,  dlscloeed  to  a  tense  House  of 
Commons  that  the  government  would  have 
urgent  discussions  with  the  American  gov- 
ernment and  the  Lockheed  Corp.  on  the  fu- 
ture of  the  RB-211  Jet  engine.  It  was  the 
attempted  manufacture  of  the  engine  that 
brought  ou  the  collapse  of  Rolls-Royce,  whose 
luxury  automobile  Is  renowned  throughout 
the  world. 

The  Brltlah  governn»ent  Is  not,  however, 
taking  over  the  division  concerned  with  that 
engine  and  assumes  no  responsibility  for  it 
or   ihe  Lockheed   contract 

Its  acquisition,  at  a  price  to  be  fixed  with 
the  receiver  for  the  bondholders'  Interests,  is 
of  the  company's  other  airplane  engine,  ma- 
rine and  Industrial  gas  turbine  divisions. 

The  move  was  made  because  they  are  con- 
sidered essential  for  national  defense.  The 
entire  British  air  force  and  almost  all  of  the 
country's  commercial  planes — ^plus  those  of 
more  than  100  airlines  In  32  other  countries — 
are  powered  by  Rolls-Royce  engines. 

The  annoimcement  of  the  takeover  was 
Ironic  since  the  Conservative  government 
elected  last  June  seeks  denationalization  of 
state-owned  irdustries.  To  be  forced  to  take 
possession  of  another  is  a  bitter  pill. 

The  reverberations  shook  the  stock  mar- 
Itet — where  trading  In  Rolls-Royce  shares  was 
instantly  suspended. 

The  blow  to  British  pride,  already  badly 
shaken  by  years  of  lagging  development  and 
economic  catastrophes,  is  by  its  nature  un- 
quanUflable,  but  psychically  enormous.  Since 
the  firm's  founding  in  1907,  "Rolls"  has  stood 
for  the  finest  In  craftsmanship  and  quality. 

The  appointment  of  a  receiver  for  the  com- 
pany throws  Into  question  the  continued  em- 
ployment of  Its  80,000  workers,  especially  the 
20,000  working  on  the  RB-211  engine,  the 
production  of  which  will  presumably  be  halt- 
ed at  once.  There  may  be  a  stoppage  of  all 
other  production  too,  but  if  so  it  wlU  prob- 
ably be  temporary.  The  manufacture  of  the 
high-priced  luxury  automobile  ( that  division 
is  not  to  be  acquired  by  the  government)  Is 
said  to  be  profitable  and  there  aUo  seems 
to  be  nothing  seriously  wrong  with  Its  Bristol 
and  other  aircraft  engine,  turbine  and  gas- 
powered  pump  operations. 

But  the  RB-211  is  In  such  dreadful  shape 
that  the  mantifacture  of  every  engine,  now 
six  to  12  months  behind  schedule,  wlli  cost 
8264,000  more  than  its  contracted  selling 
price  to  Lockheed  for  the  Tri-Star  commer- 
cial air-bus.  And  this  does  not  count  huge 

"launching" — i.e.  development  and  capital 

costs  or  penalties  for  late  delivery. 

When  the  contract  was  made  last  Novem- 
ber It  was  hailed  as  a  great  British  triumph, 
testifying  to  the  country's  pre-eminence  in 
quality  manufacturing. 

Some  of  the  extent  and  anatomy  of  the 
company's  troubles,  now  known  to  have  been 
brewing  for  more  than  two  years,  were  dis- 
closed today.  According  to  an  official  source, 
they  stemmed  from  gross  and  grievous  er- 
rors of  Judgment  in  top  management  on  the 
financial  conditions  of  the  Lockheed  con- 
tract. The  price  was  impossibly  low  and  the 
time  scheduled  for  development  and  produc- 
tion Impossibly  short.  Additional  but  much 
lesser  difficulties  were  technical  ones,  espe- 
cially a  failure  of  carbon-fiber  blades  for  the 
turbines. 

Some  540  engines  had  been  contracted  for, 
at  $840,000  each. 

ITiat  Rolls-Royce  was  in  bad  shape  was 
Indicated  last  November  when,  after  consul- 
tation and  the  installation  of  a  government 
nominee  as  chairman,  the  government  agreed 
to  bolster  its  finances  with  a  $104.8  million 
state  loan  and  $43  million  frotn  private  bank 
lenders. 

A  firm  of  accountants  was  put  In  to  ex- 
amine the  state  of  the  company's  affairs. 
What  it  discovered  was  shattering  news  to 
the  company's  own  directors  and  such  as  to 
prevent  the  loans  from  being  made. 

Advlsod  of  tbe  situation,  with  Ita  frighten- 
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tng  Implications  for  the  Royal  Air  Poree.  the 
cabinet  met  In  urgent  sessionA  lart  Friday, 
Monday  and  again  yesterday,  when  the  de- 
elalon  to  take  over  meet  of  the  company  and 
set  up  a  new  private  stock  corporation,  fully 
owned  by  the  state,  waa  taken. 

Intenalve  discussions  have  been  going  on 
for  the  last  few  days  by  RoUs-Royce  and 
British  government  offlclals  with  Lockheed 
and  the  V3.  government,  but  they  have  ap- 
parently been  fruitless.  Information  here  sug- 
gests  Lockheed  declined  to  make  new  terms, 
■extend  delivery  times  or  even  give  firm 
figures  on  what  late-delivery  penalties  It  pro- 
posed to  exact 

[From   the   Washington  Post.  Feb.   8,   1871) 

jloixd  Calais  Puicia  Lockhskd  in  Sqttxxkx: 
AncRATT  Fouc   SxKN   NKXDtNa  FasBR  FUMUS 

(By  Robert  J.  Samuelson) 

A  group  of  34  banks  apparently  now  holds 
the  key  to  the  fate  of  the  troubled  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Corporation. 

Unless  Lockheed  receives  a  new  Infusion  of 
credit  It  may  soon  face  the  threat  of  Insolv- 
ency that  hit  Its  British  partner,  RoUs- 
Rojise,  according  to  Defense  Department  offi- 
cials familiar  with  Lockheed's  financial  con- 
dition. 

Rolls -Royce,  the  British  engine  manufac- 
turer for  Lockheed's  L-lOll  commercial 
jumbo  Jet.  placed  Itself  In  the  hands  of  a 
receiver  on  Wednesday,  repudiating  Its  con- 
tract with  Lockheed. 

There  were  rumors  that  the  British  ex- 
pected either  Lockheed  or  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment to  provide  additional  funds  to  finance 
the  skyrocketing  cost  of  the  Jet  engines  (the 
RB-311)  if  production  were  to  continue. 

According,'  to  government  sources  in  Lon- 
don, Bruiah  Prime  Minister  Edward  Heath 
telephoned  President  Nixon  Wednesday  eve- 
nint;  and  discussed  the  Rolls-Royce  situa- 
tion for  about  15  minutes.  Heath  received  no 
pledges  of  American  financial  assistance, 
these  sources  indicated:  White  House  press 
Secretary  Ronald  L.  Zlegler  declined  com- 
ment  on   the  report  yesterday. 

Before  Rolls'  announcement  of  Insolvency, 
a  consortium  of  24  major  U.S.  banks  had 
tentauvely  agreed  to  advance  Lockheed  tl50 
million  In  addition  to  the  4350  million  the 
banlu  hskve  already  committed  to  the  com- 
pany. Yesterday.  Fred  J.  Leary,  senior  vice- 
president  of  Bankers  Trust  Co.,  the  "lead" 
bank  in  the  consortium.  Issued  a  statement: 
Indicating  that  the  banks  might  not  honor 
their  original  camnxltment: 

"Although  the  Rolls-Royce  development 
creates  a  new  set  of  financing  problems.  It 
does  not  lessen  our  determination  to  help 
dsvelop  soluUons.  We  Intend  to  continue 
working  with  the  parties  concerned  so  long 
as  we  feel  there  Is  any  pcsslblllty  of  ultimate 
resolution." 

Without  additional  funds,  however,  Lock- 
heed win  face  a  severe  cash  squeeze  within 
six   weeks.  Informed  sources  said. 

In  addition  to  the  SlSO  million  directly 
from  the  24-bank  consortium,  the  banks  also 
had  agreed  to  provide  credit  to  three  major 
•Irllna  customers  for  the  L-1011 — Eastern. 
Trans  World,  and  Delta — to  make  $1(X)  mil- 
lion more  ;n  advanced  "progress"  payments 
to  Lockheed. 

Originally,  the  loans  had  been  conditioned 
primarily  on  a  satisfactory  settlement  of 
Lockheed's  contract  disputes  with  the  Penta- 
gon over  the  Tiant  C-5A  transport.  On  Mon- 
day. Daniel  Houghton.  Lockheed  chairman. 
had  accepted  the  Defense  Department  pro- 
posal to  fund  development  of  the  C-6A,  with 
a  commitment  to  repay  $100  million  to  the 
government.  (With  Lockheed's  investment  cf 
$100  million  in  the  transport,  the  firm's  ulti- 
mate lObs  would   have  been  4200  million.) 

Rolls-Roycs  was  forced  Into  reoslT«r«hlp 
by  a  pracipltvius  rise  In  the  coit*  of  tjie 
BA-211.  Tb«  orlglQal  set  o(  three  engines  for 
one  L-1011  was  to  cost  about  $2.5  million. 


but.  in  London,  the  government  said  that 
the  actual  coets  were  running  at  least  $700.- 
000  more  than  that  figure. 

In  Britain.  Frederick  Corfleld.  Aviation 
Supply  Minister,  said  "it's  just  poeelble  Lock- 
heed may  be  able  to  come  forward  with 
terms  on  which  It  would  make  sense  to  go  on 
with  this  engine"  That  apparently  would 
mean  that  either  Lockheed  or  Its  castomcr 
airlines — or  both — would  have  to  absorb  costs 
above  the'.r  original  contract  prices. 

It  remained  unclear  whether  the  airlines 
would  be  amenable  to  a  change.  Eastern, 
which  has  the  largest  order  of  L-lOlls  with 
37.  said  "our  confidence  continues  in  the 
future  of  the  L-lOll  program  with  Rolls- 
Royce  engines." 

Nevertheless.  Eastern  added  that  It  Is  con- 
sidering the  possibility  of  busing  or  using 
more  extensively  either  the  Boeing  747  or  the 
McDonnell-Douglas  DC-IO.  other  "Jumbo" 
rivals  of  the  L-1011. 

Lockheed  could  also  adopt  the  L-1011  to 
a  new  engine,  either  from  Oeneral  Electric. 
the  supplier  for  the  DC-10.  or  Pratt  &  Whit- 
ney, the  supplier  for  the  Boeing  747.  Any 
shift,  however,  would  probably  entail  addi- 
tional costs  and  delivery  delays. 

All  the  airlines  with  I- 1011  orders  al- 
ready have  made  substantial  "progress"  pay- 
ments for  the  L-1011.  Eastern  said  Its  outlay 
amounted  to  more  than  $70  million,  and  one 
knowledgeable  source  estimated  the  total 
for  all  airlines  "around  $200  million." 

Another  possible  source  of  funds  would 
be  the  government — either  through  a  direct 
Injection  of  cash  or  a  Treasury  bank  loan 
guarantee. 

A  I>efense  Department  ofllclal  said  be  did 
not  see  how  the  Pentagon  could  advance 
funds  to  Lockheed  (the  nation's  largest  de- 
fense contractor)  for  a  commercial  project: 
at  the  Treasury  Department,  another  official 
said  he  knew  of  no  new  proposal  made  for 
the  government  to  underwrite  Lockheed. 


(From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  5.  1871  ] 

ROIXS-ROTCX   Is   Bankbupt BUkKXS 

LOCKHKKD    PaOJXCT 

(By  John  M.  Lee) 

LONDON.  February  4. — Rolls-Royce.  Ltd.. 
Britain's  quality  symbol  for  fine  automobiles 
and  sophisticated  Jet  engines,  declared  bank- 
ruptcy today.  The  public  reacted  with  con- 
sternation and  politicians  called  it  "a  major 
national  tragedy." 

The  company  put  the  blame  for  its  collapse 
on  the  huge  losses  Incurred  in  developing  the 
engine  for  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corpora- 
tion's new  Telstar  airbus.  Rolls  said  It  could 
not  proceed  with  the  engine  under  the  pres- 
ent fixed-price  contract. 

The  Conservative  Government  quickly  an- 
nounced It  would  acquire  and  maintain  those 
Rolls  engine  operations  it  considered  vital  for 
national  defense,  joint  military  programs 
with  other  countries  and  air  forces  and  civil 
airlines  around  the  world. 

But  the  Goveriunent  left  open  the  ques- 
tion of  the  ill-fated  Rolls  aircraft  engine, 
known  as  the  RB-211.  and  said  it  would  ex- 
plore Its  future  with  the  Rolls  receiver.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Oovernment  recognized 
the  damage  to  Britain's  commercial  reputa- 
tion and  the  possibility  of  a  huge  lawsuit  by 
Lockheed. 

[In  Washington  the  consensus  of  oonunent 
was  that  Rolls-Royce's  move  could  threaten 
to  unravel  the  Administration's  plan  to  res- 
cue Lockheed  from  possible  bankruptcy. 
Lockheed  said  It  would  see  If  It  could  buy  an 
American-built  engine  for  the  Trlstar.  Details 
and  other  related  stories  on  Page  41.] 

Frederick  Corfleld,  Minister  of  Aviation 
Supply,  speaking  to  a  stunned  House  of 
Commons,  said,  "Because  of  the  very  grav«i 
consequences  which  must  follow  the  decision 
of  the  Rolls-Royce  board,  the  Oovernment 
Is  also  undertaking  urgent  discussions  with 
the  Lockheed  Corporation  and  with  the 
United  States  Oovernment." 


However,  Ntr.  Corfleld  emphasized  that  the 
Oovernment  itself  had  no  liability  in  the  eon- 
tract  between  Rolls-Royce  and  Lockheed. 

Oovernment  officials  made  it  clear  later 
that  work  would  be  continued  on  the  Olym- 
pus 583  engine  being  built  by  Rolls  to  power 
the  Brltlsh-F^nch  supersonic  Concorde  Jet. 
All  aircraft  engine  projects,  except  the  HB^ 
211,  will  be  continued,  the  officials  said.  Con- 
tinuation of  the  RB-211  was  rated  "A  long 
shot"  by  one  spokesman. 

Mr.  Corfleld  made  no  mention  of  Rous'! 
famed,  although  relatively  small,  automobile 
division,  producer  of  $20,000  prestige  cars. 
It  appeared  likely  that  this  profitable  opera- 
tion would  be  sold  by  the  receiver  to  private 
enterprise 

The  Rolls-Royce  collapse  created  acute  po- 
litical and  commercial  embarrassment. 

ACTION   BT   OOVXaNMENT 

The  Oonservattve  Government,  which  has 
been  proceeding  with  great  flourish  to  de- 
nationalize minor  Government  Interests, 
such  as  a  few  hundred  pubs  and  the  Thomas 
Cook  &  Son  travel  bu.=lness,  was  forced  to 
extend  Government  ownership  to  salvage  the 
vlt.il  engine  business. 

The  Oovernment  said  It  would  Introduce 
legislation  early  next  week  to  acquire  "such 
assets  of  the  aero-eng^ne  and  marine  and  in- 
dustrial gas  turbine  engine  divisions  of  the 
company  as  may  be  essential"  for  defense 
and  i^'ener.il  aviation  purposes. 

However,  Mr.  Corfleld  gave  the  impression 
that  the  Government,  which  has  eschewed 
supjxjrt  for  "lame  duck"  Industries,  had  re- 
jected further  open-end  conunitments  to 
Rolls  and  had  accepted  receivership  as  the 
leaser  evil. 

COSTS  DESCRIBED 

The  Minister  told  the  House  that  a  further 
Government  Investment  equivalent  to  $360- 
mlUlon  would  have  been  required  to  put  the 
new  engine  into  production. 

He  also  said  the  cost  of  each  engine  had 
exceeded  the  contract  price  (estimated  at 
$800,000)  by  $264,000.  Rolls  at  one  time  was 
predicting  sales  of  600  or  700  engines.  The 
more  It  sold,  the  more  It  would  lose. 

In  addition.  Rolls  was  expecting  to  Incur 
financial  penalties  for  late  delivery,  estimated 
at  Tlx  to  12  months. 

"Tlie  loss  of  resources  already  committed 
with  the  losses  which  will  arise  upon  termi- 
nation are  such  a  scale  on,"  Rolls-Royce  said 
in  a  rtatement,  "that  they  are  likely  to  ex- 
ceed the  net  tangible  assets  of  the  company." 

GAiiPS    IN    PAXLIAMENT 

"I  never  in  my  wildest  dreams,  or  night- 
mares, expected  anything  like  this."  Mr.  Cor- 
fleld told  the  House. 

There  were  gasps,  low  whistles  and  mur- 
murs of  .istonishment  among  the  packed 
members  of  Parliament  as  Mr.  Corfleld  out- 
lined the  dimensions  of  the  disaster.  Many 
members  expressed  concern  for  the  future 
of  Roll's  80.000  employes  and  for  the  subcon- 
tractors dependent  upon  Rolls  business. 

Anthony  Wedgwood  Benn  Minister  ct 
Technology  in  the  former  Labor  Oovernment. 
called  the  collapse  "a  major  national  tragedy 
lor  this  country,  a  grave  blow  to  confidence 
In  this  country."  However.  Mr  Benn  will  b« 
at  the  center  of  the  coming  pollUcal  debate 
as  the  minister  who  encouraged  Rolls  to  seek 
the  Lockheed  contract  and  provided  major 
Government  flnanclal  aid. 

POPULAXITT   or    AUTOS 

Rolls-Royce  Is  one  of  the  world's  leading 
aircraft  engine  makers,  ranking  alongside 
General  Electric  and  Pratt  &  Whitney  of  the 
United  States.  But  Rolls-Royce  has  achieved 
popular  recognition  with  its  expensive  and 
classically  styled  cars,  distinguished  by  the 
w.nged  flgure  and  double-R  symbol  atop  the 
boxy  grill. 

.\bout  3.000  Rolls  cirs  are  made  each  year 
and  most  are  sold  In  the  United  Stttes 
There  U  a  waiting  list  in  London  18  montl» 
long.  The  SUver  Shadow  sells  In  Britain  at 
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Just  under  $24,000.  For  more  expen^ve  tastes, 
the  Park  Ward  Phantom  IV  Is  priced  here  at 
136,000. 

More  importantly,  Rolls-Royce  Is  the  heart 
or  the  British  aircraft  industry  and  is  a 
major  part  cf  virtually  every  European  air- 
craft project. 

Almost  every  aircraft  In  the  Royal  Air 
pcrce  is  powered  by  Rolls-P»oyce  engines  and 
dependent  upon  Rolls  for  spare  parts.  Rolls 
engines  are  used  In  military  and  civil  air- 
craft In  more  than  100  countries. 

The  Comet,  the  Trident  and  the  British 
Aircraft  Corporation's  111  all  use  KoUs  en- 
gines. Rolls  Is  to  provide  the  engine  not  only 
lor  the  Concorde  but  also  for  the  British- 
French  Jaguar  fighter  and  for  the  Multi-Role 
combat  aircraft  with  West  Germany. 

The  automobile  business  accounted  for 
only  about  5  per  cent  of  Rolls-Royce's  1968 
sdles  of  $723-nillllon.  The  company's  net  In- 
come in  that  year  fell  50  per  cent  to  $10- 
mllllon.  Dividends  for  the  year  were  reduced 
to  6  per  cent  of  paid-up  capital  from  12  per 
cent  the  preceding  year  because  of  a  mount- 
ing cash  squeeze. 

ASSISTANCE  OBTAINED 

RoUs  had  already  obtained  from  the  Labor 
Government  $113-mllllon  of  the  orlglnaUy 
estimated  $ie8-mllllon  needed  to  develop  the 
RB-211  aircraft  engine.  A  cash  squeeze  de- 
veloped when  engine  costs  outran  estimates 
and  the  company  undertook,  for  what  It  felt 
were  competitive  reasons  to  develop  an  ad- 
vanced version,  the  RB-211-50,  btfore  it  got 
paid  for  the  original  model. 

Last  May  a  Government  agency,  the  In- 
dustrial Reorganization  Corporation,  came  to 
the  rescue  with  $24-mllllon  In  flnanclal  aid 
in  return  for  a  12  per  cent  equity  interest. 
Another  $24-mlI'.'on  was  promised  for  this 
year. 

Last  November,  the  Conservative  Oovern- 
ment, told  that  development  costs  had 
cUmbed  to  $324-mlllion,  stepp>ed  In  with  a 
promise  of  $101 -million  in  additional  aid  and 
persuaded  London  bankers  to  put  up  an 
extra  $48-mllllon. 

The  Oovernment  also  Insisted  on  a  man- 
agement shakeup  and  Installed  Lord  Cole, 
former  head  of  Unilever,  the  International 
soap  and  food  giant,  as  Rolls-Royce  chair- 
man. Ian  Morrow,  an  expert  on  alUng  com- 
panies, was  named  head  of  the  executive 
committee. 

As  It  develops,  none  of  the  funds  promised 
In  November  reached  Rolls  because  the 
money  had  been  made  contingent  on  com- 
pletion of  a  new  auditing  report  by  the  ac- 
countants, Cooper  Brothers.  The  audit 
showed  results  so  alarming  when  it  became 
available  last  week  that  liquidation  appeared 
the  only  course. 

E.  Rupert  Nicholson  of  the  accounting  firm 
of  Peat.  Marwick  &  Mitchell,  was  named  to- 
day as  receiver  and  manager  on  behalf  of  the 
debenture  holders. 

EXCHANGE  STUNNED 

Trading  In  Rolls-Royce  shares  was  sus- 
pended on  the  London  Stock  Exchange, 
which  was  stunned  by  the  news.  The  Finan- 
cial Times  industrial  Index  plunged  8.7  points 
to  332.7.  Stocks  of  companies  heavily  In- 
volved with  Rolls-Royce  (such  as  Joseph 
Lucas,  an  electrical  components  company) 
were  hard  hit. 

In  the  flnanclal  district  it  was  estimated  by 
some  observers  that  up  to  $600-mllllon  In 
cash  could  be  Involved  In  the  collapse.  The 
iMt  Rolls  balance  sheet  showed  net  tangible 
»Mets  of  $456-mUllon. 

In  its  statement,  Rolls-Royce  said,  "The 
•ward  deeply  regrets  the  loss  and  embarrass- 
ment which  wUl  result  from  the  failure  of 
we  company  to  meet  Its  obligations  to  the 
••iMeholders.  the  Lockheed  Corporation  and 
to  the  banuing  institutions,  trade  suppliers 
wd  other  creditors." 

Tbs  future  of  RoUs-Royce  has  been  the 


subject  of  urgent  Cabinet  meetings  for  the 
last  two  days. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  5,   1971] 

Gaoss  Ekrors  Abe  Laid  to  Managebs 

(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

London,  February  4. — In  the  view  of  the 
British  Government,  the  grim  denouement 
of  the  Rolls-Royce  story — the  bitter  news  dis- 
closed to  Parliament  and  the  public  today — 
is  a  result  of  business  Inefficiency. 

"The  reason  for  the  collapse  Is  simple."  an 
informed  commentator  said  today.  "It  was 
a  E-eries  of  gross  errors  by  the  management  of 
RoUs-Royce,  In  this  fatal  contract  with  Lock- 
heed." 

The  expert  opinion  here  i.i  that  Rolls  may 
have  had  a  problem  or  tw(<  In  its  manage- 
ment structure  even  befom  the  deal  three 
years  ago  to  sell  the  giant  new  engines  to 
Lockheed  for  Its  Trlstar  But  it  Is  the  over- 
whelming belief  that  the  Lockheed  contract 
drove  the  stake  through  the  heart  of  the 
company. 

Rolls  vastly  underestimated  the  time  It 
would  require  to  get  Its  RB-211  engine  Into 
production  and  up  to  the  specifications  for 
Lockheed. 

no    engines    DELnrXRED 

In  fact,  not  a  single  production  engine  has 
come  off  the  line  at  this  date.  Delivery  of 
the  engines  was  to  have  begun  next  Novem- 
ber. The  Tristars  that  have  been  tested  so 
far  have  used  development  engines  that  do 
not  meet  the  specifications 

The  attempt  to  rush  Into  production  led 
to  confusion  In  Rolls-Royce  betv;een  develop- 
ment and  final  production  lines. 

Parts  of  the  engine  were  cleared  for  the 
actual  production  model  and  then  had  to  be 
recalled  because  of  changes  decided  after 
tests  during  the  development. 

Along  with  the  failure  to  estimate  the 
tune,  there  was  a  colossal  mibguess  about 
costs. 

The  company  originally  asked  for,  and  re- 
ceived. $l56-milllon  from  the  Oovernment, 
to  cover  the  launching  costs  of  the  new  en- 
gine. Last  November,  It  put  the  flgure  at 
*324-mlllion,  and  got  conditional  agreement 
from  the  Government  to  meet  that  flgure. 

MORE    FUNDS    NEEDED 

But  it  has  turned  out  now.  according  to 
Government  spokesmen,  that  at  least  $200- 
milllon  morp  would  be  needed — and  there 
was  no  certain  limit  on  that. 

As  matters  stood  the  company  was  in  a 
position  where  the  540  engines  it  had  con- 
tracted to  prodvice  for  Lockheed  at  a  price 
of  $840,000  each  would  now  cost  the  com- 
pany more  than  $1,104,000  each  to  build. 

Part  of  the  dlflteulty  was  the  failure  of  the 
original  sclentlflc  breakthrough  that  Rolls- 
Royce  thought  It  had  But  expert  sources 
said  that  the  difficulties  were  primarily  based 
on  much  broader  failure  of  management  to 
estimate  the  time  and  cost  of  production 
accurately.  One  source  said: 

"What  they  did.  In  a  word,  was  to  conclude 
an  impossible  contract." 

The  sad  ending  of  the  RB-211  affair  U  all 
the  more  dramatic  because  the  success  In 
obtaining  the  order  from  Lockheed  In  the 
spring  of  1868  was  hailed  by  newspapers  and 
the  Labor  Government  that  was  then  In 
power  as  one  of  the  greatest  export  triumphs 
In  British  history. 

The  truth  about  the  order  began  to  be 
kno'wn  after  the  new  Conservative  Govern- 
ment conditionally  agreed  to  advance  addi- 
tional funds  last  November. 

The  main  condition  was  that  Independent 
accountants  look  over  the  situation  at  Rolls- 
Royce.  An  accounting  concern  began  making 
a  report. 

That  report  will  probably  never  be  made 
now.  but  according  to  Informed  quarters,  the 
accountants  blew  a'way  so  many  cobwebs  that 
they  dlBcloeed  the  real  state  of  affairs  at  Rolls 
for  the  first  time. 


On  Jan.  26,  the  executive  board  realized  for 
the  first  time  the  full  seriousness  of  the  fi- 
nancial situation.  It  brought  the  matter  to 
the  Government  last  Friday. 

Discussions  between  British  and  American 
diplomats  followed  earlier  this  week.  Some 
time  yesterday,  the  Rolls  executives  decided 
that  there  was  no  alternative  to  going  into 
bankruptcy — apparently  because  they  now 
realized  there  was  no  hope  of  further  Gov- 
ernment subsidy. 

LONc-SHOT  possiBn-rrr 

In  the  view  of  the  British  sources,  there 
still  Is  a  possibility  that  the  RB-211  engine 
will  be  built  for  Lockheed,  but  that  is  re- 
garded as  a  long  shot. 

If  Lockheed  can  make  arrangements  to  buy 
the  roughly  comparable  CP-6  from  General 
Electric  Instead,  and  get  the  engine  soon 
enovigh  to  supply  them  for  the  Tristars  or- 
dered by  American  and  othw  airlines  the 
company  would  doubtless  prefer  to  go  that 
way. 

The  Rolls  recilver  appointed  today  would 
certainly  have  no  interest  In  resuming  pro- 
duction of  the  RB-211  unless  Lockheed 
agreed  to  pay  substantially  more  than  the 
original  contract  called  for. 

The  possibility  of  continuing  production 
of  the  RS-211  is  expected  to  be  explored  In 
discussions  among  the  British  and  American 
Governments,  Lockheed  and  the  Rolls-Royce 
receiver.  But  at  best,  even  If  the  General 
Electric  engine  presents  problems  for  Lock- 
heed, thwe  will  be  difficulties 


[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  5,  1971 1 

Roi.L,s-RoTCX  To  Go  Into  Rxcxivxxship  Due 

TO  Airline  Job — Cost  of  EIncine  for  Lock- 
heed Cited,  Government  Says  It  Cottldn't 
CoNTiNrE  Cash  Aid — Lockhixd  Expresses 
StmppjsE 

Rolls-Royce  Ltd.,  the  proud  s>mbol  of  the 
best  in  British  engineering.  Las  collapsed. 
The  world-renowned  manufacturer  cf  air- 
craft engines  and  automobiles,  citing  stag- 
gering costs  of  developing  an  engine  for 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.'s  TrlStar  airliner, 
said  in  Loudon  it  hatX  "no  altern&iive"  but 
to  put  itself  In  the  hands  of  a  receiver  and 
manager.  The  company  said  that  a  $144  mil- 
lion infusion  promised  only  lact  November 
by  the  British  government  and  banking  in- 
stitutions wouldn't  meet  the  "&  u'ustantially 
increased"  production  costs. 

In  Los  Angeles,  Lockheed's  chairman, 
Daniel  Haughton,  declared  he  was  "com- 
pletely surprised  and  appalled  at  the  pre- 
cipitous decision  made  by  the  Rolls-Royce 
board  of  directors  and  the  sudden  with- 
drawal of  the  British  government's  financial 
support  for  this  key  industrial  firm." 

Britain's  Minister  of  Aviation  Supply. 
Frederick  Corfleld,  told  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  the  government  will  acquire 
whatever  RoUs-Royce  assets  are  deemed  es- 
sential to  Britain's  defense.  He  said  Rolls- 
Royce's  losses  were  on  "such  a  scale  that 
they  are  likely  to  exceed  the  net  tangible 
assets  of  the  company."  Although  Rolls- 
Royce  said  the  additional  costs  of  makliig 
RB211  engines  for  Lockheed  were  so  high  it 
wasn't  "feasible"  to  proceed  with  the  con- 
tract, Mr.  Corfleld  said  the  government 
would  explore  with  the  receiver,  Lockheed 
and  the  U.S.  Oovernment  the  future  of  the 
RB211. 

In  reply  to  a  question,  he  said  the  Con- 
s<>rvatlve  government  dldnt  consider  it  prac- 
tical anymore  to  pour  money  Into  Rolls- 
Royce,  biecause  the  amount  needed  had  sky- 
rocketed to  $360  million  The  government, 
excluding  its  $100.8  million  of  the  $144  mil- 
lion sum  promised  last  November,  already 
has  contributed  S105.6  million  to  the  engine 
development. 

Describing  the  Rolls-Royce  situation,  iCr. 
Oorfleld  said  that  "never  In  my  wildest 
dreams,  or  nlgbtmarae,  did  I  think  it  was  as 
bad  as  tbla."  Under  RoUs-Royce's  fixed-coet 
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contrmot  with  Lockl>«ed,  be  s«id.  a*cli  engine 
nuMle  was  losing  Rolis-Royce  A364.000. 

Hie  former  lAbor  MUUsMr  oX  Technology. 
Anthony  Wedgewood  Benn,  termed  tbe  Bolls 
Royce  cQllapae  a  "msjor  aatlooAl  trsgedy" 
tb*t  would  undermine  coofldeoce  In  Britain 
ttirougbout  the  workL 

In  reply,  Ui.  Carfleld  asserted  the  S5-yeax- 
old  company  wouldn't  wind  up  all  Its  acUvl- 
tlea.  Those  alrcraXt,  marine  and  Industrial 
engine  divisions  that  would  be  national  I —d 
will  be  established  as  a  limited  company  en- 
tirely owned  by  the  government,  he  said, 
with  about  50,000  of  RckUs-Roycea  87,000 
workers  taken  under  the  goremment's  wing. 

Demise  of  Rolls-Royce's  aircraft  engine 
capability  would  be  an  especially  bitter  blow 
for  Lockheed. 

atTACrt  ON   LOCKHXXD'I  TEaRSB 

The  U.S.  airframe  manufacturer  said  It  has 
Orm  orders  for  178  of  its  new  wld*-balUad 
TrlStar  LlOll  air  bases,  each  of  whloh  would 
use  three  Bolls-Royoe  engines.  So  far,  bow- 
ever.  Lockheed  has  received  only  about  10  or 
12  of  the  poiwar  plants,  an  adequate  supply 
for  testing  but  hardly  enough  for  produc- 
tion. The  engines  represent  about  one' sixth 
of  the  coat  of  the  »IS  million  aircraft. 

Mr.  Haughton  said  Lockheed  first  learned 
of  the  full  gravity  of  the  Rolls-Royce  crisis 
on  Tueeday.  when  Lockheed  offlrlals  went  to 
London  for  a  regular  bimonthly  review.  Lock- 
heed previously  had  been  aware  of  flnanrJal 
and  schedule  dllBcultles.  Mr.  Haughton  stat- 
ed; but  he  insisted  he  had  been  assured 
that  the  problems  could  be  solved  without 
any  niajor  Impact  on  the  engine  program. 

Lockheed,  he  said,  will  hold  further  dls- 
ouasloas  with  the  receiver,  Rolls-Royce  of- 
ficials and  the  Brittsb  government  to  see  If 
there  is  any  way  possible  to  continue  with 
the  RB211  program.  "Our  studies  will  in- 
clude examination  of  alternate  engines  that 
are  available  for  the  LlOll,"  he  stated. 

The  principal  alternative  suppliers  are  the 
Pratt  Sc  Whitney  division  of  United  Aircraft 
Corp.  and  General  Electric  Co.  According  to 
Industry  sources,  Pratt  &  Whitney  is  the 
world's  biggest  suppUer  of  Jet  engines  for 
commercial  airline  transports  There  are 
3.100  large  commercial  Jets  flying  with  Pratt 
A  Whitney  engines  and  an  additional  374 
planes  on  order  Its  aircraft  engine  volume 
last  year  is  estimated  at  about  tl.76  billion. 

OB  engines  power  89  large  commercial  Jets 
in  service  and  are  slated  to  go  on  373  more. 
Its  1970  Jet  aircraft  volume  la  estimated  at 
about  9800  million. 

In  terms  of  aircraft  in  service.  Rolls-Royce 
placed  second  among  the  world's  suppliers 
with  677  In  service,  and  second  In  orders,  with 
291  But  It  placed  third  In  1970  volume  with 
about  $642  million  In  sales.  Indxistry  sources 
estimated. 

British  financial  pressure  may  have  been 
what  got  Rolls-Royce  the  Lockheed  contract, 
following  a  competitive  wrangle  wUh  OE.  In- 
siders note  that  when  Lockheed  announced 
Its  initial  orders  for  the  Trlstar,  It  listed 
Trans-World  Airlines,  Eastern  Air  Lines  and 
Air  Holdings  Ltd..  a  British  holding  com- 
pany. It  was  speculated  at  the  time  that  the 
use  of  Rolls-Royce  engines  was  part  of  the 
Package  for  the  Air  Holdings  sale. 

LONDON    STOCKS    HTr    HAaO    BT    NIWS 

The  news  that  Rolls-Royce  had  requested 
a  receiver  sent  prices  on  the  London  Stock 
Exchange  Into  their  deepest  decline  in 
months,  caused  British  Oovernment  bonds 
to  post  sharp  loesee  and  depressed  the  re- 
cently bouyant  pound  sterling. 

In  the  VS.,  the  American  Stock  Bxcbaoge 
dldnt  allow  trading  to  open  yesterday  In 
BoUs-Royo*  abarea.  It  had  been  the  most 
active  Issue  the  day  before,  dropping  13 >^ 
cents  to  tl.lSTS,  on  a  turnover  of  3S3.0OO 
shares. 

LocXhead  shares  plunged  •3.38  to  811.638, 
yestarday  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


It  was   the  Big   Board's  fourth  moat   active 
Issue  with  318,400  shares. 

Although  BrltUb  newspapers  said  In  blaz- 
ing headlines  that  "Rolls-Royce  Ooes  Bust," 
the  appointment  of  a  receiver,  strictly  speak- 
ing, doesn't  signify  that  the  company  Is 
actually  bankrupt.  Under  British  corporate 
procedvirea.  some  preferred  creditors  have 
the  power  to  appoint  a  receiver  to  protect 
their  assets. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  TRANS- 
MISSION TO  CONGRESS  OF  RE- 
PORT OP  THE  JOINT  ECONOMIC 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President.  I  in- 
troduce a  Joint  resolution  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  Its  Immediate  consid- 
eration. All  it  does  k.  extend  the  time  for 
flllng  a  report  by  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  and  it  has  been  cleared  by 
the  minority. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  <Mr 
Brock)  .  Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res  31 »  was  read  the 
first  time  by  title,  and  the  second  time  at 
length,  as  follows: 

S.J.  R£S.  31 

Resolved  by  tfie  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Joint  Reso- 
lution entitled  "Joint  Resolution  extending 
the  dates  for  transmission  to  the  Congress 
of  the  President's  Econonuc  Report  and  of 
the  Report  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee', approved  December  31.  1070  (Public 
Law  91-803;  84  Stat.  1674 1,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "March  10,  1971"  and  by  Inaert- 
tng  in  lieu  thereof  "April  1.  1971". 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  jomt 
resolution  was  considered  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed 


ORDER   OF   BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cleric 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  caU  the  roU. 

Mr  GRIPPIN.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  SUCCESSFUL  SPLASHDOWN  OF 
APOLLO    14    ASTRONAUTS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr  President,  at  this 
moment  there  is  rejoicing  on  the  Aircraft 
carrier  Sew  Orleans.  There  is  rejoicing  in 
the  Space  Center  at  Houston.  There  Is 
rejoicing  all  over  the  United  States  and 
around  the  world  because  the  astronauts 
aboard  Apollo  14  have  Just  splashed 
down. 

All  indicatkins  are  that  It  was  a  favor- 
able and  successful  splashdown. 

That  Is  good  news,  not  only  for  the 
Senate  but  for  all  Americans  and  every 
one  around  the  world. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day's splashdown  of  the  Apollo  14  com- 


mand ship  concludes  America's  third 
successful  journey  to  the  surface  of  the 
moon,  a  mission  which  has  thrilled  mil- 
lions of  people  here  on  earth,  and  which 
should  add  immeasurably  to  our  store  of 
scientific  knowledge. 

The  flight  of  the  Kitty  Hawk  to  the 
desolate  strands  of  Fra  Mauro  comes  only 
68  years  after  man's  first  successful  flight 
over  the  coastal  dimes  for  which  the 
lunar  craft  was  named.  It  is  a  tribute 
to  the  progress  of  aeronautics  and  the 
dedication  of  men  that  we  have  come  so 
far  In  so  short  a  time. 

The  skill  and  courage  of  the  Apollo  14 
astronauts,  Capt.  Alan  B.  Shepard. 
Comdr.  Stuart  A.  Roosa.  and  MaJ.  Edgar 
D.  Mitchell,  merit  special  commendation 
in  recognition  of  their  vital  contribu- 
tions In  achieving  a  comeback  In  Amer- 
ica's space  program  The  mission  re- 
newed our  fEilth  In  the  future  of  manned 
spaceflight,  showing  once  again  the  vtdue 
of  the  human  element  in  the  exploration 
of  space. 

In  carrying  out  man's  most  challeng- 
ing expedition  to  the  moon's  surface,  the 
Apollo  crew  was  confronted  with  a  baf- 
fling variety  of  problems.  MalfuncticKi 
of  the  docking  mechanism  and  problems 
in  computer  operation  and  radar  sys- 
tems failed  to  deter  the  Astronauts  in 
their  expedition  to  find  new  realms  of 
knowledge  for  the  people  of  America  and 
the  world. 

In  their  application  of  pioneer  spirit 
and  human  initiative,  the  Apollo  crew 
captured  the  attention  of  all  mankind. 
The  businesslike  report  of  Captain  Shep- 
ard — "It's  been  a  long  wsiy,  but  we're 
here" — signaled  the  beginning  of  a  lunar 
excursion  which  emphasized  scientific 
discovery.  The  excitement  generated  by 
Apollo  14  differed  from  that  expressed 
following  the  first  lunar  landing  just  2 
years  ago.  No  longer  is  the  moon  the 
object  of  wonder  that  it  once  was,  and 
this  in  itself  indicates  the  magnitude  of 
the  space  program's  achievements. 

Neil  Armstrong's  small  step  has  been 
extended.  We  have  moved  forward  rap- 
idly in  probing  the  mysteries  of  our 
nearest  neighbor  in  the  sky.  Americans 
have  amassed  almost  20,000  feet  in  walk- 
ing distance  on  the  lunar  surface,  and 
have  transported  more  than  200  potmds 
of  moon  rocks  a  distance  of  241.000  miles, 
enabling  our  study  to  continue  far  be- 
yond the  duration  of  the  mission  Itself. 
Although  some  of  the  novelty  has  worn 
off,  the  lasting  effects  of  the  moon  mis- 
sions are  only  now  becoming  apparent. 
We  are  now  at  the  opening  stage  of  Im- 
pact and  importance  In  America's  space 
program. 

Though  we  realize  the  dangers  inher- 
ent in  the  exploration  of  the  unknown, 
we  enthusiastically  look  forward  to  the 
continued  success  of  future  flights  by 
men  like  Astronauts  Shepard,  Roosa,  and 
Mitchell.  Their  achievements  should  In- 
spire us  to  continue  to  probe  the  secrets 
of  what  has  rightly  been  called  our  last 
frontier. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Hie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Ui.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  program  for  tomorrow  Is  as 
follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  on  tomorrow 
gt  11:30  ajn.  following  a  recess. 

Under  the  orders  previously  entered, 
the  able  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Pakniw)  will  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes  Immediately  follow- 
ing the  approval  of  the  Journal,  if  there 
is  no  objection,  and  the  recognition  of 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 


leader  under  the  standing  order  of  Janu- 
ary 29. 

Following  the  remarks  of  the  able 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  ,  the 
very  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  AiKKN)  will  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  following  which 
there  will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  will  extend  to  the 
time,  under  the  previous  order,  for  the 
recognition  of  the  majority  leader  in 
connection  with  the  business  to  be  trans- 
acted In  executive  session. 

The  majority  leader  is  to  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes  just  prior 
to  the  vote  which  will  occur  on  the 
treaty.  The  vote  will  occur  on  the  treaty 
circa  1  pjn.  The  vote  will  be  a  rollcall 
vote. 

Following  the  vote  on  the  treaty,  the 
Senate  will  resume  its  consideration  of 
the  pending  business. 


RECESS  TO  11:30  A.M. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  11:30  aju. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
4  o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate recessed  until  tomorrow,  February  10, 
1971,  at  11:30  a.m. 


NOMINATION 


Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  February  9  (legislative  day  of 
Januarj-  26),  1970: 

Oepaetmemt  of  Justice 
H.   Brooks   Phillips,   of   Mississippi,   to   be 
U.S.   marshal   for   the   northern   district   of 
MisslSoippl  for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  John 
H.  Phillips,  deceased. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— rM€8rfai/,  February  9,  1971 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Andrew  Leigh  Gurm,  Grace 
United  Methodist  Church,  Gaithersburg, 
Md.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  God  our  Father,  we  thank  You  for 
our  beautiful  and  free  Nation  with  its 
majestic  mountains  and  ocean  shores,  its 
plains,  rivers,  and  lakes.  Forgive  us  when 
we  befoul  our  land's  beauty.  Teach  us  to 
live  in  harmony  with  what  you  have 
created. 

We  rejoice  in  the  success  of  our  moon 
mission  and  we  pray  for  the  safe  return 
of  our  astronauts  this  afternoon.  We  ask 
Your  divine  favor  on  the  Members  of  this 
House  of  Representatives.  May  they  work 
toward  goals  which  will  lift  our  Nation 
and  bring  it  new  unity.  Yes,  we  ask  for 
peace,  O  Lord,  and  the  speedy  return  of 
all  troops  to  their  native  lands.  Let  there 
be  the  greening  of  America  by  the  light 
of  Your  truth  and  righteousness.  Finally, 
we  pray  for  our  Nation's  youth:  Give 
them,  give  us  all,  a  new  vision  of  service 
•nd  greatness.  In  Christ's  name  we  pray. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Hie  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
•adDed  the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
OMdings  and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


NEW  RULE  APPROVED  BY  INTERIOR 
AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS  COMMIT- 
TEE 

(Mr.  EDMONDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
tor  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
nl«  remarks.) 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  has  long  been  a  leading  com- 
jnlttee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  taking  steps  to  advance  orderly  pro- 
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cedures  and  help  to  bring  about  better 
committee  operation  and  better  opera- 
tion of  the  House  Itself. 

I  am  proud  to  be  authorized  this  morn- 
ing by  the  committee  to  announce  that 
the  Committee  this  morning  has  tenta- 
tively approved  a  rule  which  provides 
that  any  committee  meeting  that  con- 
flicts with  regularly  scheduled  party 
caucuses  or  party  conferences  shall  be 
canceled. 

This  action  was  taken  by  a  unanimous 
vote  of  the  committee  with  the  support 
of  the  chairman  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  and  I  think  It  Is  a  pat- 
tern that  should  be  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  other  committees  of  the  House. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  >'leld? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

Mr.  BOGGS,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
much  interested  In  the  sinnouncement 
which  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
just  made. 

I  think  the  party  caucuses  and  party 
conferences  are  Important  for  all  Mem- 
bers to  attend,  and  I  would  hope  that 
other  committees  will  follow  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 


A  WATCHDOG  OVER  GOVERNMENT 
CONTRACTS 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  be  introducing  a  bill  today,  cospon- 
sored  by  59  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House, 
known  as  the  "Government  Contract 
Security  Act."  The  bill  gives  expanded 
authority  to  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  to  Investigate  Govern- 
ment contracts  characterized  by  cost 
ovemms  of  10  percent  or  more  and /or 
late  delivery.  It  requires  annual  scrutiny 
and  criticism  by  the  General  Accounting 


OfQce  of  the  contracts  of  all  executive 
agencies.  Extensive  reports  of  the  find- 
ings would  then  be  given,  also  on  an  an- 
nual basis,  to  Congress  with  careful  de- 
lineations of  the  reasons  behind  the  vio- 
lations. GAG  is  empowered  to  obtain  all 
such  material,  and  I  believe  that  it  must 
exercise  this  prerogative. 

Under  present  authority,  the  reports 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office  need 
not  be  issued  with  any  specific  fre- 
quency or  on  any  particular  subject  un- 
less requested  by  a  committee  of  either 
House  of  Congress.  Under  my  proposal, 
the  General  Accoimting  Office  would  be 
given  watchdog  authority  over  individ- 
ual contracts  for  services  and  research, 
construction,  alteration,  or  repair  of  any 
kind  requested  by  the  Government,  and 
the  manufacture  or  furnishing  of  mate- 
rials for  which  the  Government  had  con- 
tracted, and  would  issue  specific  reports 
at  specific  intei  vals. 

The  most  glaring  violations  of  Govern- 
ment contracts  have,  of  course,  been  In 
the  area  of  defense  spending;  the  TFX 
airplane,  the  C-5A  transport,  the  Chey- 
enne helicopter  are  but  three  examples  of 
the  failures  that  the  public  has  been 
forced  to  subsidize  In  silence,  and  into 
which  the  Government,  imtll  only  re- 
cently, has  willingly  poured  fimds.  And 
as  we  know,  the  overruns  in  defense  are 
more  costly  than  in  any  ether  area. 

Defense  encompasses  about  one-half 
of  the  Federal  budget,  and  mistakes 
often  mean  billions  of  dollars.  Ineffi- 
ciency and  overruns  may  be  brought  to 
public  attention  by  individual  "whistle- 
blowing,"  but  I  beUeve  GAO's  regular 
scrutiny  of  contracts  is  the  best  means 
of  assuring  such  reporting. 

A  recent  report  by  the  General 
-'\.ccounting  Office,  entitled,  "Acquisi- 
tions of  Major  Weapons  System."  docu- 
ments how  large  these  ovemms  have 
been  and  how  poor  the  planning.  Al- 
though I  commend  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  for  its  initiative  in  this 
vital  area,  one  might  say  that  the  report 
was  too  long  in  coining.  Billions  of  dollars 
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were  spent  oii  the  C-5A  and  the  F-Hl 
alone  to  bring  them  up  to  originally  con- 
tracted standards.  Nfy  bill  would  elim- 
inate such  future  waste. 

My  proposal  would  make  such  scrutiny 
a  yearly  project  so  that  Congress,  before 
authorizing  and  appropriating  funds 
for  projects  in  a  new  fiscal  year,  would 
have  the  information  required  to  ap- 
propriate wisely — not  into  bottomless 
pits — but  into  viable  systems  and  pro- 
grams. 

The  power  to  appropriate  funds  is  one 
of  the  most  important  ones  in  our  entire 
political  system.  If  the  legislative  branch 
is  to  maintain  any  type  of  control  and 
have  any  say  in  this  process,  it  must 
have  an  adequate  supply  of  necessary 
information.  It  is  one  thing  to  appro- 
priate money  and  quite  another  to  do  it 
so  that  the  interests  of  aU  our  citizens  are 
served.  The  latter  goal  requires  informa- 
tion that  has  not  been  readily  available 
to  Congress  in  the  past. 

The  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  has  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  aid  it  in  Its  fiscal  determina- 
tions. The  legislative  branch  does  have 
the  GenersU  Accounting  OfBce  for  in- 
dependent scrutiny,  but  I  believe  that 
my  bill  would  make  that  organization 
even  more  effective  in  these  cniclal  de- 
terminations. 

My  colleague,  the  Honorable  Jack 
Brooks,  of  Texas,  made  an  excellent 
suggestion  when  he  stated  that  the  OAO 
would  also  have  to  be  provided  with  a 
modem  computer-based  fiscal  manage- 
ment audit  system  to  provide  the  House 
and  Senate  with  a  flow  of  data  that  could 
be  used  to  safeguard  the  taxpayers'  in- 
terest from  all  types  of  fiscal  irrespon- 
sibility. I  would  like  to  associate  myself 
with  the  ideas  of  Congressman  Brooks. 

In  addition,  we  are  today  being  faced 
with  choices  that  are  a  direct  result  of 
cost  overrun  and  fiscal  mismanagement 
such  as  Lockheed  Aircraft  receiving 
money  from  the  Federal  Government  to 
keep  operating.  Decisions  are  now  going 
to  have  to  be  made  as  to  how  far  the 
Federal  Government  will  have  to  get  in- 
volved in  these  matters.  I  believe  that 
such  decisions  would  never  have  had  to 
been  made  if  closer  scrutiny  of  contracts 
had  been  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion. 

Finally,  defense  is  still  only  one  portion 
of  our  Federal  budget.  Government  pro- 
grams in  other  areas  have  grown  both 
numerically  and  in  terms  of  the  money 
expended.  In  these  programs,  too,  effi- 
ciency is  not  the  characteristic  that  is 
most  associated  with  their  operation.  My 
bill  would  authorize  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  make  the  same  annual 
review  of  these  programs  as  well. 

I  believe  then  that  this  bill  Is  an  im- 
portant and  a  timely  measure.  It  will  lead 
to  the  asking  of  questions  that  have  been 
left  out  of  important  decisions  on  na- 
tional priorities.  It  will  provide  Congress 
with  the  tools  that  it  must  have  if  it  is 
to  act  and  legislate  in  the  public  inter- 
est. I  hope  that  this  year  Congress  will 
act  to  give  the  General  Accounting  Office 
this  important  authority. 

The  following  Members  of  Congress 
have  joined  with  me  in  the  sponsorship 
of  this  bUl: 

Mr.    Abourezk,    Mr.    Amruvzio,    Mr. 


Badillo.  Mr.  Bkrclaitd,  Mr.  Biagci,  Mr. 
Brademas.  Mr.  Brasco.  Mr.  Brooks.  Mr. 
Brown  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr. 
Burke  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Burton, 
Mrs.  Chisholm.  Mr.  Cleveland.  Mr. 
CoucHUN.  Mr.  Delancy.  Mr  Dent.  Mr. 
Derwinski. 

Mr.  Drinan.  Mr.  Donohue,  Mr.  Esch, 
Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Pish.  Mr. 
FoRSYTHE.  Mr.  Fraser,  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr. 
Pulton  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Gibbons. 
Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Hanley,  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho.  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Hathaway, 
Mr.  Henderson,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Keith. 
Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mrs  Mink.  Mr.  Morse, 
Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  O'Neill.  Mr.  Pepper. 
Mr.  Pike,  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas,  Mr. 
Railsback.  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr. 
Rosenthal,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr. 
Scheuer,  Mr.  Schwkngel,  Mr.  Syming- 
ton. Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Thone.  Mr.  TiERNAN,  Mr.  Whalen,  Mr. 
Williams.  Mr.  Wolff. 


NEED  FOR  INCR£L\SED  FEDERAL 
SHARE  IN  WASTE  TREATMENT 
CONSTRUCTION  GRANTS 

<Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. > 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  President  sent  to  the  Congress  the 
"First  Annual  Report  or  the  State  of  the 
Nation's  Environment." 

There  are  a  number  of  good  points  In 
the  document.  There  are  also  a  number 
of  omissions  and  failures. 

The  President  proposes  that  $6  billion 
in  Federal  funds  be  spent  over  the  next 
3  years  as  the  Federal  Government's  50- 
percent  share  in  the  program  of  waste 
treatment  faciliUes  construction.  This 
leaves  the  Nation's  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments with  a  $6  billion  matching  re- 
quirement. This  is  a  nearly  Impossible 
requirement.  The  administration  recog- 
nizes this  by  further  recommending  help 
to  municipalities  in  overcoming  "the  dif- 
ficulties they  face  in  selling  bonds  on 
reasonable  terms  to  finance  their  share 
of  construction  costs." 

The  tremendous  cost  of  constructing 
major  treatment  facilities  is  such  a  bur- 
den on  our  already  overstrained  cities 
that  as  a  result  most  construction  has 
been  done  in  small  towns  and  villages — 
often  for  industrial  development  pur- 
poses rather  than  pollution  control  pur- 
poses. The  following  table,  accurate 
through  the  end  of  June  1969,  shows  how 
little  money  has  been  spent  in  the  big 
cities  which  are  confronted  with  the  huge 
pollution  problems: 


Percent  of 

NumlMtof 

irants 

Population 

proiects 

Fedtril  grants 

(cumufativo) 

Less  than  2,500.... 

4.641 

$224.  368. 484 

17 

2,500  to  5.000 

1,359 

156.956.004 

28 

5,001  to  10.000.... 

1,158 

187. 349, 738 

42 

10.001  to  25.000... 

1,045 

254. 855.  555 

61 

25,001  to  50.000... 

518 

17S,  688. 014 

74 

50,001  to  125,000.. 

334 

163.926.363 

86 

125,001  to  250.000. 

155 

73.773.793 

92 

250,001  to  500,000. 

87 

36.913.087 

9: 

Over  500.000 

148 

71.025.224 

100 

Totil 

.     >9.445 

1.344.856.262 

The  administration  has  made  a  major 
effort  for  revenue  sharing.  Yet  there  Is 
no  more  Important  area  where  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  help  share  local 
exijcnses  and  direct  local  expenses  to- 
ward needed  pollution  correction  then  In 
the  waste  treatment  facilities  construc- 
tion program.  The  demand  for  $6  bil- 
lion in  matching  funds  completely 
washes  out  the  prcmiiie  of  $5  bil- 
lion  In  revenue  sharing. 

For  this  reason.  I  am  introducing  to- 
day legislation  which  will  Increase  the 
Federal  share  in  grants  to  State  and  lo- 
cal governments  for  the  construction  of 
waste  treatment  facilities. 


Estimated  total  cost  of  the  9.445  projects  is  $5,351,572,735. 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY 
CELEBRATES  150TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY 

(Mr.  SCOTT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  George 
Washington  University  of  which  I  am 
a  graduate,  is  the  only  private  nonsec- 
tarlan  university  in  oiu"  Capital  City, 
and  this  year  is  celebrating  its  150th 
anniversary.  On  this  date,  150  years 
ago,  President  James  Monroe  signed  the 
congresslonally  approved  charter  for  the 
university  under  which  It  still  operates. 
A  member  of  the  staff  of  the  university 
was  good  enough  to  furnish  me  with 
information  regarding  the  long  history 
of  this  fine  institution  for  Inclusion  In  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

The  George  Washinoton  Universitt  Scb- 
quicxntennial,    1821-1971 

Prom  a  shoestring  l>eglnnlng  In  1831  wltb 
30  students  and  three  profeasors,  the  Oeorge 
Washington  University  has  grown  into  one 
of  the  major  educational  institutions  In  the 
United  States. 

Known  as  the  alma  mater  of  federal  de- 
cision-makers this  private,  nonsectarlan  uni- 
versity has  more  graduates  In  the  foreign 
service  and  In  top  federal  executive  positions 
than  has  any  other  college  or  university  In 
the  nation. 

In  addition  to  Congressman  Scott,  a 
graduate  of  the  law  school,  other  members  of 
the  92nd  Congress  who  are  alunuil  include 
Senators  Robert  C.  Byrd.  West  Virginia;  Nor- 
ris  Cotton,  New  Hampshire;  J.  William  Ful- 
brlght.  Arlcansas;  Daniel  K.  Inouye,  Hawaii 
and  Pranlc  E.  Moss,  Utah.  And  in  the  House, 
Congressman  Garry  Brown,  Michigan:  Joel 
T.  Broyhin.  Virginia;  Goodloe  E.  Byron.  Mary- 
land; Charles  B.  Chamberlain,  Michigan; 
Joe  L.  Evins.  Tennessee;  John  J.  Flynt. 
Georgia;  Gllliert  Gude,  Maryland:  Orval 
Hansen,  Idaho;  Sherman  P.  Lloyd.  Utah;  Paul 
G,  Rogers,  Florida;  Keith  G.  Sebellus.  Kansas: 
and  Joseph  Skubitz.  Kansas.  Also,  included 
are  two  members  cf  the  President's  Cabinet: 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, George  W.  Romney  and  David  M. 
Kennedy,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  FBI 
Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Jacqueline  Kennedy 
Ooasals,  and  liargaret  Truman  Daniel  are 
among  GW's  famous  graduates. 

The  University's  40,000  living  alumni  in- 
clude equally  distinguished  people  in  busi- 
ness, industry,  and  the  professions.  In  the 
Washington  area  alone,  there  are  20.000 
alumni,  including  4.200  lawyers,  900  physi- 
clai«,  2.300  educators,  and   1,000  engineers. 

The  co-winner  of  the  1970  Nobel  Prize  In 
medicine.  Julius  Axelrod,  Is  a  GW  graduate 
and  part-time  faculty  member 

GWs  student  body  numbers  16,000  on- 
campus   (from  60  states  and  93  countries) 
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and  10.000  off -campus  adults  who  take 
courses  in  the  suburbs,  In  the  federal 
agencies,  and  in  the  Armed  Forces.  The  on- 
campus  student  population  includes  97  mi- 
nority group  .students  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  who  are  admitted  without  charge. 

Under  President  Lloyd  H.  Elliott,  GW  Is 
completing  an  ambitious  development  pro- 
gram which,  in  the  past  Ave  years,  has 
doubled  the  value  of  lis  physical  plant  and 
given  Identity  to  Its  I6-block  urban  campus 
bounded  by  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  24th.  P, 
and  19th  Streets,  N.W.,  Just  three  blocks 
west  of  the  White  House. 

Currently  under  construction  Is  a  $26,000.- 
000  medical  school  complex  and  a  $16,000,000 
Income-producing  building  to  b«  leased  to 
PEPCO.  A  110,000.000  University  Library  Is 
expected  to  get  underway  this  spring.  Re- 
ceutly  completed  were  a  $9,000,000  University 
Center  and  a  $4,500,000  classroom  building. 
Other  recent  additions  Include  the  Jacob 
Burns  Law  Library,  the  Luther  Rice  admin- 
istration building,  the  Eugene  Meyer  PavlUon 
of  the  University  Hospital,  the  Joseph  Henry 
office  building,  a  new  office  building,  a  new 
Emergency  Unit  for  the  Hospital,  and  the 
University  Clinic  (oSerLng  all  major  speclal- 
Uee  for  out-patient  care) . 

With  more  than  6.600  personnel.  GW  Is  the 
second  largest  corporate  entity  in  the  Metro- 
politan Washington  area.  The  University  Is 
chaimellng  $200,000  a  day,  365  days  a  year 
into  the  Metropolitan  Washington  area 
through  Its  annual  budget  of  approximately 
175,000,000. 

Academic  programs  are  offered  through 
eight  degree-granting  schools  and  colleges 
including  the  nation's  second  largest  law 
school  and  the  well-known  schools  of  Medi- 
cine, Public  and  International  Affairs,  and 
Oovemment  and  Business  Administration. 
Interdisciplinary  approaches  to  study  and 
research  are  exemplified  by  programs  in 
Science,  Technology  and  Public  Policy;  Slno 
Soviet  Studies;  and  Law,  Psychiatry,  and 
Criminology. 

At  the  undergraduate  level,  a  wide  range 
of  conventional  subjects  is  complemented  by 
unique  programs  in  speech  pathology,  medi- 
cal technology.  Chinese  studies,  Latin  Amer- 
ican studies,  statistics,  and  experimental  hu- 
manities. 

Exceptional  opportunities  for  learning  are 
made  possible  through  cooperative  programs 
conducted  in  various  fields  of  study  with  the 
Library  of  Congress,  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency,  the  Smithsonian,  National  Gal- 
lery of  Art.  Members  of  Congress,  and  such 
inner-city  groups  as  Shaw  People  for  Urban 
Renewal  (SPUR),  Congress  Heights  Associa- 
tion for  Services  and  Education  (CHASE), 
Congress  Heights  Committee  for  Health  fa- 
cilities and  Medical  Services  and  the  Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  Planning  and  Housing 
Association. 

Through  these  and  other  academic  offer- 
ings, QW  seeks  to  provide  future  leaders  with 
the  knowledge,  experience,  and  motivation 
to  devote  a  lifetime  to  coping  with  the  prob- 
lems which  the  nation  is,  and  will  be,  facing. 

The  Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of 
Trade  paid  tribute  to  the  University  on  Jan- 
uary 19.  1971.  at  a  special  Sesquicentennlal 
Luncheon.  Almost  500  government,  business 
and  Industrial  leaders  honored  The  George 
Washington  University  for  Its  150  year  con- 
tribution to  our  nation  and  the  Metropoli- 
tan Washington  Area.  Congratulatory  mes- 
sages were  read  during  the  festivities  In- 
cluding: 

'"nu'oughout  its  eventful  history  the 
George  Washington  University  has  responded 
with  strength  and  Imagination  to  the  chang- 
ing academic  needs  of  our  growing  society." 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon— The  White 
House. 

"George  Washington  University's  160  years 
of  growth  and  steady  progress,  and  its  signifi- 
cant future  plans,  combine  to  constitute  an 
exemplary  source  of  great  InsplraUon  to  the 


City  of  Washington  and  to  the  entire  metro- 
politan community.  Even  beyond  the  aca- 
demic contributions,  we  are  av/are  of  the  sig- 
nificant economic  Impact  that  is  made  by  the 
University  to  the  general  welfare  of  our  citi- 
zens." Commissioner  Walter  E.  Washington — 
District  of  Columbia. 

"Marylanders — as  well  as  the  people  of  all 
the  50  states  and  many  foreign  nations — can 
lake  great  pride  in  the  outstanding  educa- 
tional and  cultural  opportunities  offered  by 
The  George  Washington  University."  Gov. 
Marvin  Mandel — State  of  Maryland. 

"For  150  years  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity has  made  a  continuing  contribution  to 
higher  education  throughout  the  world.  We 
m  Virginia  feel  a  particular  bond  to  an  in- 
stitution whose  alumni  can  be  found 
throughout  the  Commonwealth."  Gov.  Lin- 
wood  Holton — Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  would  want  to  join  In  ex- 
tending congratulations  to  the  George 
Washington  University  on  the  occasion 
of  its  sesquicentennlal  1821-1971. 


PRESIDENT  CAN  ACHIEVE  A 
STABLE  ECONOMY 

fMr.  ARCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  eco- 
nomic report  to  the  Congress,  President 
Nixon  has  wisely  rejected  the  gratuitous 
advice  from  some  quarters  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  intervene  more  heavily 
in  our  free  enterprise  market. 

The  President  has  recognized  that 
strong  action  must  be  taken  to  hold  back 
the  spiraling  wage  and  price  increases 
but  he  Is  also  well  aware  of  the  dangers 
in  instituting  wage  and  price  controls. 
Using,  as  he  says  he  will,  all  the  effec- 
tive and  legitimate  powers  of  Govern- 
ment to  strengthen  the  free  market 
forces  that  hold  prices  down,  the  Presi- 
dent can  achieve  a  stable  economy  with- 
out resorting  to  the  crippling  effect  of 
Government  controls. 

We  can  be  thankful  that  this  adminis- 
tration has  a  healthy  respect  for  the  free 
marketplace  and  cannot  be  panicked  into 
extreme  Government  actions.  As  the 
President  said,  he  has  a  policy  of  action: 
but  not  a  policy  of  merely  action  for 
action's  sake. 


THE  150TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON  UNIVER- 
SITY 

(Mr.  SEBELIUS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1821,  President  James  Monroe 
signed  a  congresslonally  approved  charg- 
er establishing  the  George  Washington 
University.  This  year  the  university  is 
celebrating  its  150th  anniversary.  For 
the  past  150  years  George  Washington 
University  has  been  a  well-known  and 
respected  institution  of  learning,  and  it 
is  my  belief,  and  the  belief  of  many 
others,  that  it  will  continue  as  such  for 
the  next  150  years. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  am  an  alum- 
nus of  this  great  institution.  In  1939  I 
graduated  from  the  George  Washington 


National  Law  Center.  As  an  alumnus,  I 
am  also  proud  of  the  distinguished  rec- 
ord of  service  of  so  many  of  my  fellow 
graduates.  The  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity has  produced  more  graduates  in 
the  foreign  service  and  in  top  Federal  po- 
sitions than  any  other  college  or  univer- 
sity in  the  Nation.  In  the  92d  Congress 
there  are  five  Senators  and  12  Congress- 
men who  graduated  from  G.W.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  George  Romney,  and  David 
Kennedy  are  also  graduates.  It  is  no  acci- 
dent that  G.W.  has  been  called  the  alma 
mater  of  Federal  decisionmakers. 

Of  course  many  things  have  changed 
in  the  last  150  years.  And  an  institution 
which  rigidly  rejected  change  could  cer- 
tainly not  have  survived  all  these  years. 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  university  and 
its  administration  over  the  years  that  it 
has  met  the  deiiands  of  the  increasingly 
complex  world  and  adapted  itself  to  the 
times.  Without  this  willingness  to  change 
the  university  could  never  have  earned 
its  reputation  as  an  institution  which 
provides  future  leaders  with  the  knowl- 
edge and  experience  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  today  and  tomorrow. 

I  would  like  to  join  with  my  fellow 
George  Washington  University  graduates 
in  wishing  our  alma  mater  another  150 
years  of  service 


CONVERSION  RESEARCH  AND  EDU- 
CATION ACT  OF  1971 

I  Mr.  FREY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  Conversion  Re- 
search and  Education  Act  of  1970  which 
is  being  reintroduced  today.  Since  my 
district  includes  the  Kennedy  Space 
Center,  I  am  well  aware  of  the  serious 
dislocations  caused  by  changes  in  na- 
tional priorities  and  the  lack  of  a  na- 
tional policy  to  deal  with  such  disloca- 
tions. 

Periodically,  the  Federal  Government 
urgently  seeks  professional  talent  to 
meet  what  are  thought  important  na- 
tional needs,  and  a  few  years  later  these 
highly  trained  people  are  callously 
dumped  into  a  depressed  job  market. 
This  lack  of  planning  or  anticipating 
changes  in  national  priorities  is  tragic. 
It  is  tragic  not  only  because  it  evidences 
poor  management  and  a  waste  of  val- 
uable national  resources,  but  also  be- 
cause it  shows  a  lack  of  concern  by  us 
in  the  Federal  Government  for  the  in- 
dividuals involved. 

The  space  program  is  a  perfect  ex- 
ample. In  order  to  realize  the  goal  of 
placing  a  man  on  the  moon  by  1970,  the 
Congress  appropriated  massive  funds  and 
put  maximum  emphasis  on  the  space 
program.  Brevard  County  in  which  the 
Kennedy  Space  Center  is  located  became 
the  fastest  growing  county  in  the  Nation. 
Approximately  40  percent  of  the  total 
work  force  were  in  professional  and  man- 
agerial occupations  reflecting  the  fact 
that  service  and  support  was  the  main 
requirement,  rather  than  manufacturing 
of  aerospace  equipment. 

During  1970,  the  economy  of  the  area 
changed  dramatically.  Significant  reduc- 
tion in  both  NASA  and  Department  of 
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Defense  budgets  brought  about  a  total 
reduction  of  16.000  jobs  at  the  Kennedy 
Space  Center  and  the  Air  Force  Eastern 
Test  Range.  The  unemployment  rate  in 
the  area  has  risen  from  1.9  percent  in 
1966  to  almost  8  percent.  A  large  per- 
centage of  those  unemployed  are  well- 
educated  with  considerable  technical  ex- 
pertise, are  in  the  middle-age  bracket, 
and  have  large  family  and  financial  ob- 
ligations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  moral  obliga- 
tion to  those  displaced  professionals  and 
their  families.  It  was  the  Congress  who 
made  it  a  national  poiicy  to  lure  well- 
qualified  professionals  away  from  other 
areas  to  be  retrained  in  aerospace  and  de- 
fense science  and  engineering.  Thus,  we 
in  the  Congress  are  obliged  to  fund  con- 
version research  and  the  retraining  of 
these  highly  skilled  people  to  work  In 
other  emerging  areas  of  national  im- 
portance. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  au- 
thorizes funds  needed  to  eflectively  meet 
the  challenges  of  a  nation  In  transition 
and,  at  the  same  time,  sets  forth  a  na- 
tional policy  which,  hopefully,  will  an- 
ticipate and  prepare  for  future  changes 
In  national  priorities.  The  combination 
of  retraining  programs  and  research,  aid 
to  small  businesses,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  nonprofit  commimity  conversion 
corporations  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
meeting  the  immediate  problem.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  establishment  of  an  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Research  and  De- 
velopment Conversion  together  with  a 
research  program  for  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  will  result  in  the  an- 
ticipation and  identification  of  changing 
priorities. 

An  area  of  great  potential,  especially 
for  those  in  the  aerospace  field,  for  uti- 
lizing the  skills  of  the  professional  un- 
employed is  the  environmental  sciences. 
With  public  interest  In  Improving  the 
environment  so  high  and  the  shortfall 
In  expertise,  this  area  is  a  natural.  The 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration has  estimated  that  the  water 
pollution  control  field  alone  will  require 
2,400  more  water  quality  management 
engineers  annually  from  1972  to  1976 
than  present  higher  education  institu- 
tions will  produce.  Projecting  these  fig- 
ures across  all  of  the  environmental  sci- 
ences can  only  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  a  severe  need  for  tech- 
nically trained  persons,  and.  the  logical 
source  of  supply  would  be  the  displaced 
aerospace  and  defense  engineers,  scien- 
tists, and  technicians. 

Consequently,  I  have  worked  with 
local  educational  institutions  and  offi- 
cials to  create  a  Center  for  Regional, 
EInvironmental  Training  and  Research — 
Retro — in  central  Florida  which  will 
coordinate  retraining  programs  in  the 
environmental  and  also  conduct  research 
and  development  projects  for  Federal. 
State,  and  local  agencies.  This  R.  k  D. 
project  would  provide  on-the-job  train- 
ing while,  at  the  same  time,  provide  solu- 
tions to  pressing  environmental  prob- 
lems. Because  it  is  an  ideal  natural  lab- 
oratory and  possesses  the  manpower  and 
economic  resources,  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  Center  will  become  a  national  stim- 
ulus for  utilizing  the  displaced  profes- 


sionals in  a  mushrooming  area  of  na- 
tional priority. 


THE  INVASION  OP  LAOS 

tMr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs. ) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
approving  a  major  invasion  of  Laos, 
actively  supported  by  American  airpower 
and  firepower,  and  apparently  directed 
by  American  officers  in  Saigon,  the 
President  has  struck  yet  another  devas- 
tating blow  at  the  central  pillar  of  our 
American  form  of  government,  the  sepa- 
ration of  powers.  Once  again  the  consti- 
tutional authority  of  the  Congress  over 
questions  of  war  and  peace  has  been 
bypassed.  The  President  has  played 
games  with  congressional  declarations  of 
policy  embodied  in  the  law.  The  Congress 
itself  has  been  tricked  and  demeaned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  upon  those  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  so  often  in  the 
past  have  been  quick  to  rise  in  protest 
against  any  slight  to  the  authority  of  the 
Congress  in  respect  to  other  Government 
activities  to  speak  out  against  Presiden- 
tial authoritarianism  in  this  case,  and  to 
act  against  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1969  and  again  in  1970 
tlie  Congress  wrote  into  law  that  no 
defense  appropriation  should  be  used  for 
ground  combat  operations  in  Laos.  Did 
anyone  suppose  at  the  time  that  the 
President,  sworn  to  uphold  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  law,  would  send  In 
American-operated  helicopters  to  land 
allied  ground  troops,  to  give  them  air 
combat  and  artillery  support,  and  to  take 
the  American  casualties  inevitable  in 
such  an  operation? 

Does  anyone  suppose  that  if  the 
President  had  asked  the  Congress  to 
approve  such  an  American  operation  in 
advance  he  would  have  obtained  such 
approval? 

No  one  would  have  the  gall  so  to 
contend. 

What  can  the  Congress  then  do  about 
it? 

As  the  first  step,  the  Congress  should 
quickly  require  an  end  to  the  Laotian 
operation,  and  a  bill  to  that  end,  of  which 
I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor,  has  been 
introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Blr.  Harkington ) .  H.R. 
3633. 

Second,  the  Congress  should  enact 
legislation  effectively  to  protect  its  con- 
stitutional authority  over  questions  of 
war  and  peace.  Since  both  Houses  must 
concur  In  a  declaration  of  war.  the 
President  should  not  be  able  to  carry  out 
undeclared  wars  unless  both  Houses 
concur,  at  least  tacitly.  This  result  can 
be  assured  by  giving  to  either  House  the 
power  to  require  the  termination  of  xm- 
declared  hostilities.  I  plan  to  reintroduce 
legislation  to  this  effect  tomorrow. 


THE  INVASION  OP  LAOS 

(Mrs.  ABZUG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
join  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 


Massachusetts  (Mr.  Harrington)  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr 
McCloskky)  and  others  in  cosponsoring 
legislation  to  prohibit  any  UJ3.  military 
Involvement  in  or  connected  with  the 
nation  of  Laos.  This  legislation,  which  Is 
in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Special  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1971 
Public  Law  91-652.  would  prohibit  tbe 
use  of  Federal  taxpayers'  funds,  in  any 
form,  from  supporting  any  kind  of  mili- 
tary operations  in  Laos — including  UJB. 
ground  combat  troops,  U.S.  advisers  to 
or  for  Laotian  military  forces,  UJ3.  air 
or  sea  support  for  any  military  opera- 
tions in  Laos,  or  any  other  kind  of  \JS. 
support  for  military  operations  of  any 
nation  in  Laos. 

In  the  last  few  days  the  American  peo- 
ple have  been  subjected  to  an  object 
lesson  in  what  Senator  Pulbright  once 
described  as  an  "arrogance  of  power." 

We  have  witnessed  the  incredible  spec- 
tacle of  the  Nixon  administration  blithe- 
ly embarking  on  a  second  Invasionary 
expedition  into  countries  neighboring  on 
South  Vietnam,  in  violation  of  the  neu- 
trality and  the  sovereignty  of  Laos,  in 
violation  of  the  Geneva  Accords  of 
1962,  and  in  violation  of  the  in- 
tent, if  not  of  the  letter,  of  legislation— 
the  Church-Cooper  amendment — passed 
by  the  Congress  last  year.  This  was  done 
in  secrecy  from  the  press  and  from  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  But  the 
secrecy  with  which  this  illicit  mission 
was  imdertaken  is  not  the  real  or  the 
principal  Issue.  Nor  is  the  protection  of 
American  troops  still  in  Vietnam  the 
real  issue.  The  best  way  to  protect 
American  lives  would  be  to  get  Anjerl- 
can  troops  out  of  Vietnam,  as  every 
American  knows,  and  the  sooner  the  bet- 
ter. The  real  issue  is  the  fact  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  is  fully  engaged  on  a  theater- 
wide  conflict  throughout  all  of  South- 
east Asia  and  is  following  a  program 
that  was  mapped  out  by  the  Pentagon 
long  before  the  President  took  office. 

Today  we  are  fighting  a  general's  war 
in  Asia.  This  is  not  a  war  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  American  people  elected 
President  Nixon  to  get  them  out  of  the 
war,  and  73  percent,  according  to  the 
recent  Gallup  poll,  are  for  complete 
withdrawal.  This  is  not  a  war  of  the  Viet- 
namese people.  The  corrupt  and  undem- 
ocratic Thieu-Ky  regime,  which  we  bol- 
ster, does  not  represent  the  Vietnamese 
people.  This  is  a  war  of  the  ruling  mili- 
tary groups  of  South  Vietnam  and  the 
United  States,  and  President  Nixon  Is 
riding  this  tragic  whirlwind  through  the 
Jungles  of  Asia.  Indeed,  he  is  responsible 
and  will  ultimately  be  held  to  account  by 
history  for  his  mistaken  policy  in  Asia, 
providing  the  recklessness  of  that  policy 
does  not  bring  about  another  world  war 
and  render  us  bankrupt  economically. 

The  Vietnamlzation  policy  has  been 
successful  if  one  measiu-es  It  by  the  fact 
that  we  seek  to  transform  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army  Into  the  Invading 
champion  of  Southeast  Asia,  and  now 
give  them  Laos  to  test  their  strength. 
We  were  told  that  the  purpose  of  our  in- 
volvement in  South  Vietnam  was  to  en- 
able the  South  Vietnamese  to  become 
strong  enough  to  defend  themselves  and 
assure  self-detennlnatlon.  Yet  today  we 
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gee  that  Vietnamlzation  as  President 
Nixon  means  it  is  the  conquest  of  South- 
east Asia  by  the  South  Vietnamese  Army 
and  the  indefinite  presence  of  U.S.  troops 
there  to  help  them.  They  have  Invaded 
two  countries  in  the  last  year,  once  with 
our  overt  support  in  Cambodia  and  this 
time  with  everything  except  UJS.  troops 
on  the  ground. 

Where  do  we  go  next,  Mr.  President? 
Thailand,  Bimna,  or  North  Vietnam? 
And  as  we  invade  the  freedom  of  others 
we  do  so  at  the  cost  of  continued  impris- 
onment of  300.000  of  our  own  American 
soldiers  in  Vietnam. 

I  hope  that  other  Members  will  Join 
in  cosponsoring  the  Harrington-McClos- 
key  8unendment  and  that  we  will  bring 
this  measure  to  the  floor  for  a  favorable 
vote.  I  believe  it  Is  time  that  the  House 
took  decisive  action  to  spell  out  for  the 
administration  the  plain  fact  that  the 
American  people  want  an  end  to  this 
idiocy  in  Southeast  Asia;  that  they  want 
our  soldiers  home  again  before  another 
year  passes;  and  that  invasions  in  the 
name  of  peace  will  serve  only  to  prolong 
this  bitter  war. 


LAOTIAN  INVASION 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  headline  in  Monday  morn- 
ing's paper  says  that  war  critics  are  re- 
signed to  the  Laotian  Invasion.  I  am  sure 
it  is  true  that  some  of  the  most  outspok- 
en critics  of  the  war  are  resigned  to  the 
fact  that  the  President  arbitrarily  and 
without  consulting  or  even  informing 
the  Congress  has  invaded  another  coun- 
try Just  as  he  did  a  year  ago. 

Of  course  I  am  pleased  that  no  Amer- 
ican ground  combat  forces  were  used.  I 
am  sure  that  had  we  not  passed  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment,  they  would 
nave  oeen  used,  and  I  am  very  grateful 
that  this  action  and  act  of  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  Congress  saved  a  great 
many  American  lives.  But  American  air 
power  has  made  this  invasion  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  possible.  Therefore,  it 
is  as  much  our  invasion  as  was  the  Cam- 
bodian invasion  of  1970,  and  yet  there  is 
no  hue  and  cry  over  this  Invasion. 

Perhaps  we  are  resigned  to  it.  But  I  re- 
fuse to  let  this  happen  in  total  silence. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  this  lat- 
est action  on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
ticm.  We  have  opened  another  front  in 
the  war.  We  have  Invaded  another  sov- 
ereign country.  We  have  expanded  an 
ever  widening  war  that  is  supposedly 
winding  down. 

The  promises  of  the  1970  campaign 
have  been  broken  already,  and  once 
again  we  see  that  the  administration 
considers  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment the  only  branch  responsible  for 
militarj-  actions.  President  Nixon  has 
been  President  for  more  than  2  full 
years,  and  now  instead  of  just  having  a 
war  in  Vietnam,  we  have  a  war  in  Cam- 
bodia and  now  a  war  in  Laos. 

J^t  May.  our  objections  were  met 
with  flat  statements  from  the  adminis- 


tration that  the  invasion  of  Cambodia 
was  a  single  and  flnal  act  that  would  end 
enemy  infiltration  of  Cambodia  and  se- 
cure that  coimtry  for  the  free  world. 

Today,  the  North  Vietnamese  control 
more  of  Cambodia  than  they  ever  did, 
and  it  is  reasonably  estimated  that  they 
could  seize  the  capital  and  the  rest  of 
the  country  at  will  if  they  so  desire. 

Our  invasion  of  that  country,  the  divi- 
sions we  created,  and  the  atrocities  per- 
petrated in  our  name  have  probably  lost 
Cambodia  to  us  more  than  has  any  ac- 
tion, either  militarily  or  politically,  on 
the  part  of  the  North  Vietnamese. 

Are  we  doing  this  once  more  In  a  third 
country — ^Laos? 

It  appears  so. 

Once  again,  we  are  promised  that  this 
is  a  single  and  flnal  action.  That  it  is 
done  to  interdict  the  delivery  of  supplies 
and  to  prevent  buildups  before  the  rainy 
season.  Yet  our  experience  in  Cambodia 
should  teach  us  otherwise. 

The  Kingdom  of  Laos  Is  sorely  divided, 
and  I  doubt  that  our  sponsorship  of  a 
foreign  invasion  will  strengthen  the 
forces  of  the  Royal  Lao.  I  think  tWs  In- 
vasion, like  the  Cambodian  Invasion,  Is 
a  grave  error,  for  it  aggravates  tension 
within  those  coimtries.  it  accomplishes 
little  militarily,  and  it  Is  an  affront  to 
all  those  that  believe  In  international  law 
and  the  sovereignty  of  borders. 

Last  May,  we  were  told  that  President 
Nixon  had  ordered  the  Invasion  of  Cam- 
bodia to  break  up  Viet  Cong  supply  lines, 
save  American  lives,  and  protect  South 
Vietnam.  We  are  now  told  that  there  has 
been  an  Invasion  of  Laos  to  stop  Com- 
munist supply  lines,  save  American  lives, 
and  protect  Cambodia.  Whom  will  we 
invade  to  protect  Laos? 

There  are  those  that  say  the  President 
is  making  a  big  splash  to  cover  the  re- 
treat of  American  forces.  If  this  is  to 
appease  the  hawks,  I  am  appalled.  If 
this  is  to  show  the  South  Vietnamese 
that  we  support  them,  I  am  dismayed. 

I  do  not  understand  why  it  is  apparent 
only  to  critics  of  the  war  that  it  is  ex- 
panding. The  administration  does  not 
see  it  that  way.  They  see  the  invasion 
of  Cambodia  and  the  invasion  of  Laos  as 
a  narrowing  of  the  war.  Yet,  the  fax;t 
that  we  have  been  fighting  Increasingly 
and  spending  200  times  as  much  money 
in  Cambodia  as  was  originally  planned 
does  not  seem  to  be  an  extension  of  our 
involvement  or  an  extension  of  the  war 
in  the  eyes  of  the  administration. 

It  does  seem  that  way  to  me. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  administra- 
tion will  claim  a  success  In  the  invasion 
of  Laos,  Just  as  there  was  a  "successful" 
invasion  of  Cambodia. 

But  If  last  May's  experience  teaches 
us  anything,  "success"  means  Communist 
forces  growing  In  strength  and  popular- 
ity— with  the  Pathet  Lao  controlling  more 
and  more  of  the  country  as  their  counter- 
parts now  do  In  Cambodia. 

Our  intervention,  designed  to  stop  the 
growth  of  Communist  forces,  has  had 
an  opposite  effect. 

As  the  editorial  in  the  Boston  Sun- 
day Globe  yesterday  pointed  out,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  administration  has  for- 
gotten that  Laos  borders  on  Communist 
China.  It  has  forgotten  what  happened 


at  the  Yalu  River  during  the  Korean  war, 
and  that  there  are  limits  to  intervention. 
I  would  like  to  quote  from  that  edi- 
torial, for  it  is  succinct  and  to  the  point: 

The  Nation  has  be«n  told  repeat«<Uy  that 
we  seek  no  wider  war,  and  always  th«  war 
widens.  It  is  always  done  in  tbe  name  of 
assuring  tbe  safety  of  o\a  troops,  and  what 
we  wind  up  supporting  In  their  name  Is 
one  weak,  corrupt  forelg^i  government  after 
another.  And  all  this  Is  done  to  oppose  com- 
munism, which  Is  a  word  that  simply  has 
no  meaning  to  Asians. 

By  May.  when  the  rainy  aeason  begins 
again,  we  shall  stlU  have  284,000  troops  In 
Vietnam  and  be  supporting  In  one  way  or 
another  who  knows  bow  many  Invasions  of 
nearby  countries.  We  cannot  begin  to  emerge 
from  this  morass  until  President  Nixon  seta 
a  Arm  date  for  our  total  withdrawal,  as 
Hanoi  has  demanded  and  as  73  percent  of 
tbe  American  people,  according  to  a  recent 
Gallup  Poll,  now  believe  he  should  do. 

The  war  wiclens.  Americans  are  killed, 
our  economy  floimders.  There  are  almost 
six  million  Americans  out  of  work  be- 
cause our  resources  are  being  wasted  in 
Cambodia.  Laos,  and  Vietnam.  These 
great  events  affecting  the  very  quaUty 
of  American  life  occur  In  silence  and  in 
ignorance. 

The  news  embargo  has  been  successful 
in  that  Americans  know  less  about  this 
invasion  than  do  the  rest  of  the  people 
of  the  world. 

With  InsuiBcient  information  and  with 
no  direct  reports  either  from  our  Govern- 
ment or  the  press,  it  is  not  easy  to  com- 
ment In  depth.  But  with  the  scarce  in- 
formation we  have,  I  feel  it  Is  incumbent 
upon  me  as  the  representative  of  the 
Eighth  District  of  Massachusetts  to  pro- 
test this  widening  of  the  war,  this  cir- 
cumvention of  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment. 

I  cannot  sit  by  and  allow  the  adminis- 
tration to  commit  American  men  and 
the  future  of  our  Nation  to  another  war 
without  speaking  out.  I  protest  this 
action,  and  I  protest  the  President  ignor- 
ing American  public  opinion,  the  ex- 
pressed desires  of  the  Congress  and  re- 
fusing to  consult  with  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Have  we  now  disposed  of 
all  special  orders? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  the  CThalr 
intends  to  enforce  the  1 -minute  rule  on 
all  occasions  when  we  have  business,  but 
the  Chair  has  been  lenient  today  because 
there  Is  no  legislative  business  scheduled 
for  today. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 


RULES  ADOPTED  BY  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  RULES  FOR  THE  CONDUCT 
OP  THAT  COMMITTEE 

(Mr.  COLMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rkcorb  and  to  Include  a  copy 
of  the  rules  adopted  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee for  the  conduct  of  that  committee 
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during  this  session  of  Congress  as  re- 
quired by  statute. ) 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  new 
rules  of  the  House  require  standing  com- 
mittees to  adopt  their  own  written  rules 
of  procedure.  Also,  the  written  rules  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  which  were 
adopted  4  years  ago  provide  that  the 
chairman  may  have  its  rules  of  pro- 
cedure printed  in  an  early  issue  of  the 
Congressional  Ricord. 

Therefore.  I  arise  at  this  time  to  place 
the  written  rules  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

On  last  Thursday.  February  4.  1971. 
the  House  of  Representatives  reconsti- 
tuted the  Committee  on  Rules.  That 
same  afternoon  it  met  and  adopted  its 
new  committee  rules  for  the  92d  Con- 
gress which  consists  of  its  old  rules  with 
certain  additions  which  basically  were 
necessitated  by  the  Lesislatlve  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1970. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  rules  were 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 
Thk  93d  Conorbss — Rttl«s  or  PmocKDinat  ro« 

THK  COMMrmK  ON  RTTL«8,  ADOPTED  F«B«U- 
ART  4.   1971 

>T7U    I — MirmjGs 

(a)  The  ComiDlttee  on  Rules  shall  meet  at 
10:30  aon.  on  Tuesday  of  each  week  while  the 
Ckingreas  Is  In  aesslon.  Meetings  shall  be 
called  to  order  and  presided  over  by  the 
Chairman,  or  in  the  absence  of  the  Chair- 
man, by  the  Ranking  Majority  Member  of 
the  Committee  present  as  Acting  Chairman. 

(b)  Meetings  and  hearings  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  be  open  to  the  public  except 
when  a  majority  of  the  Committee  deter- 
mine that  testimony  received  may  bear  upon 
matters  affecting  the  national  security.  Ex- 
ecutive aeaslons  of  the  Coounlttee  shall  be 
closed. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  hearing  testimony, 
a  majority  of  the  Committee  shall  constitute 
a  quorum. 

(d)  A  printed  tranacrtpt  of  any  hearing  or 
public  meeting  of  the  Committee  may  be 
had  If  the  Chairman  decides  it  Is  necessary, 
or  If  a  majority  of  the  Members  request  It. 

(e)  A  Tuesday  meeting  of  the  Committee 
may  be  dispensed  with  where,  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Chairman,  there  Is  no  need 
therefor,  aind  additional  meeUngs  may  be 
called  by  the  Chairman,  or  by  written  re- 
quest of  a  majority  of  the  Committee  duly 
filed  with  the  Counsel  of  the  Committee. 

(f)  The  Committee  may  permit,  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  on  each  separate  occasion,  the 
coverage  of  any  open  meeting.  In  whole  or  In 
part,  by  television  broadcast,  radio  broad- 
cast, 8uid  still  photography  under  such  re- 
quirements and  limitations  as  are  set  forth 
in  the  RiUes  of  the  House  of  Repreacnta- 
tlves. 

(g)  The  flve-mlnute  rule  in  the  Interroga- 
tion of  wltnaaaes,  until  such  time  as  each 
Member  of  the  Committee  who  so  desires  has 
bad  an  opportunity  to  question  the  witness. 
shall  be  foUoiwed. 

atOX   2 — VOTINO 

(a)  No  measure  or  recc«nmendatlon  nhall 
be  reiXJTted.  deferred,  or  tabled  by  the  Com- 
mittee unless  a  majority  of  the  Conunlttee  Is 
actually  present. 

(b)  A  roll  call  vote  of  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  may  be  had  upon  the  request  of 
any  Member 

(c)  The  result  of  each  roll  c«ll  vote.  In- 
cluding the  names  of  Committee  Members 
and  how  they  voted  on  specific  Issues,  shall 
b«  available  for  public  Inspection  at  the  of- 
fice of  the  Committee. 


taSlM     S RXPOETtMa 

(a)  Whenever  the  Committee  authorteee 
the  favorable  reporting  of  a  bill  or  resolution 
from  the  Committee,  the  Chairman  or  Act- 
ing Chairman  shall  report  the  same  or  desig- 
nate some  member  of  the  Committee  to  report 
the  same  to  the  House,  such  report  to  In- 
clude the  totals  of  any  record  vote  thereon 

RtTLE     4 — COMMrTTtK     3TAITTNG 

(a)  The  professional  and  clerical  staffs  of 
the  Committee  shall  serve  under  the  general 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  Chairman, 
who  shall  establish  and  assign  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  the  members  of  the 
staffs  and  delegate  such  authority  as  the 
Chairman  deems  appropriate,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Minority  staff,  who  shall  serve 
under  the  general  supervision  and  direction 
of  the  Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the 
Conunlttee. 

RTTLK     5 — MI8CXLLAKTOC8 

(a)  The  Committee  shall  prepare,  maintain, 
and  publish  for  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, so  far  as  practicable,  a  calendar  listing 
all  matters  formally  before  It.  Information 
on  the  calendar  shall  Include  the  numbers 
of  the  bills  or  resolutions,  a  brief  description 
of  the  bUl's  contents.  Including  the  legisla- 
tive conomlttee  reporting  It  and  the  name  of 
the  principal  sponsoring  Member. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  rule,  matters  for- 
mally before  the  Committee  Include:  bills  or 
reK>lutlons  over  which  the  Committee  has 
original  Jurisdiction,  and  bills  or  resolutions 
from  other  committees  concerning  which  the 
chairman  or  designated  member  of  such  com- 
mittee has  requested  a  hearing  In  writing 
and  forwarded  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  a 
copy  of  such  bin  or  resolution  as  reported, 
together  with  the  final  printed  committee 
report. 

(c)  Executive  session  minutes  shall  be 
available  to  Committee  members  but  may  not 
be  released  to  any  other  person  without  the 
consent  of  the  Committee.  In  compliance 
with  Rule  XI.  clause  37(0). 

(d)  Upon  adoption  of  the  rules  and  proce- 
dures of  the  Committee  at  the  opening  of 
each  Congress,  the  Chairman  may  have  these 
rules  and  procedures  printed  in  an  early  Is- 
sue of  the  Congressional  Record 


THE     PRESIDENT'S     ENVIRONMENT 
MESSAGE 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  think  It  Is  especially  appro- 
priate and  significant  that  the  Presi- 
dent's second  major  message  on  the  en- 
vironment has  come  to  us  this  week,  for 
it  was  a  year  ago  tomorrow.  February 
10.  1970.  that  his  first  eloquent  message 
on  the  environment  was  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress. You  will  recall  that  in  that  message 
the  President  said: 

The  time  has  oome  when  we  can  wait  no 
longer  to  repair  the  damage  already  done, 
and  to  establish  new  criteria  to  guide  us  In 
the  future. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  the  "urgent 
common  goal  of  all  Americans  was  the 
rescue  of  our  natural  habitat  as  a  place 
both  habitable  and  hospitable  to  man," 
that,  "the  task  of  cleaning  up  our  en- 
vironment calls  for  a  total  mobilization 
by  all  of  us."  and  that,  "it  summons  our 
energy,  our  ingenuity  and  our  conscience 
in  a  cause  as  fundamental  as  life  itself," 
In  that  message  the  President  outlined 
a  comprehensive,  37 -point  program  for 


the  environment,  Including  23  major 
legislative  proposals  and  14  new  admin- 
istrative actions. 

While  the  overall  legislative  record  of 
the  91st  Congress  was  far  from  impres- 
sive. I  do  think  we  made  a  noteworthy 
beginning  in  laying  the  groundwork  for 
the  environment  decade.  We  passed  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969  which,  among  other  things,  estab- 
lished the  President's  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality;  we  passed  the 
Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  which  set 
national  air  quality  standards;  we  ap- 
proved the  Resource  Recovery  Act  which 
deals  with  solid  waste  disposal  and  re- 
cycling programs;  we  passed  tough  new 
oil  spUl  legislation ;  and  we  approved  an 
executive  reorganization  plan  creating 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

In  his  environment  message  yesterday, 
President  Nixon  took  note  of  these  ac- 
complishments, but  also  underscored 
those  pieces  of  unfinished  business  car- 
ried over  from  last  year's  agenda. 

Near  the  top  of  that  list  are  the  admin- 
istration's bills  dealing  with  water  pol- 
lution control,  waste  treatment  facilities, 
and  environmental  financing  authority. 
These  chould  all  be  top  priority  items  in 
this  92d  Congress.  The  President  has  pro- 
posed a  $12  billion.  3-year  program  to 
construct  municipal  waste  treatment  fa- 
cilities, with  half  those  funds  coming 
from  the  Federal  Oovemment.  And  the 
President  has  again  proposed  the  crea- 
tion of  an  Environmental  Financing 
Authority  to  Insure  that  every  municipal- 
ity has  an  opportunity  to  sell  Its  waste 
treatment  plant  construction  bonds.  And 
the  administration  Is  again  sending  up 
Its  water  pollution  control  legislation 
which  would  strengthen  water  pollution 
standard-setting  and  enforcement  pow- 
ers, vesting  many  of  these  In  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  Unfortunately,  none  of  the 
above-mentioned  bills  even  got  out  of 
committee  in  the  last  Congress. 

I  do  not  want  to  deal  at  great  length 
here  with  all  of  the  other  excellent  legis- 
lative recommendations  contained  in  the 
administration's  environmental  program, 
but  I  do  want  to  single  out  a  few  which 
I  feel  are  worthy  of  special  mention  at 
this  time.  I  welcome  the  President's  call 
for  the  adoption  of  a  national  land  use 
policy  "which  will  encourage  the  States, 
in  cooperation  with  local  government,  to 
plan  for  and  regulate  major  develop- 
ments affecting  growth  and  the  use  of 
critical  Ismd  areas." 

As  the  President  points  out: 

This  should  be  done  by  establishing  meth- 
ods for  protecting  lands  of  critical  environ- 
mental concern,  methods  for  controlUng 
large-scale  development,  and  Improving  use 
of  lands  around  key  facilities  and  new  com- 
munities 

To  assist  States  in  this  effort,  the 
President  is  proposing  a  5-year.  $100 
million  authorization,  with  priority  given 
to  States  of  the  coastal  zone  which.  In 
his  words.  "Is  especially  sensitive  to  de- 
velopment pressures." 

In  conjunction  with  this,  the  President 
Is  calling  upon  the  Congress  to  review 
our  Federal  public  land  poUcy.  Federal 
public  lands  comprise  nearly  one-third 


of  our  Nation's  land  area.  As  the  Presi- 
dent put  it: 

The  public  lands  belong  to  all  Americans. 
They  are  part  of  the  heritage  and  the  birth- 
right of  every  citizen.  Ic  is  important,  there- 
fore, that  these  lands  be  managed  wisely, 
that  their  environmental  values  be  carefully 
safeguarded,  and  that  we  deal  with  these 
lands  as  trustees  for  the  future. 

The  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commis- 
sion, in  its  recent  report,  one -third  of  the 
Nation's  land,  has  provided  an  excellent 
springboard  for  public  debate  and  review 
of  our  Federal  land  use  policy.  I  look 
forward  to  working  closely  with  the  ad- 
ministration in  reviewing  that  report 
and  that  policy,  with  a  view  to  improving 
public  land  management,  both  legisla- 
tively and  administratively, 

I  also  welcome  the  President's  "legacy 
of  parks"  proposal  to  bring  "parks  to  the 
people,"  especially  close  to  our  stifling 
and  overcrowded  urban  areas.  In  this 
latter  regard,  the  President  is  requesting 
$200  million  in  this  fiscal  year  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  and  developing  swi- 
dltional  park  lands  in  urban  areas. 

I  wish  to  applaud  the  President  on  his 
efforts  to  press  for  greater  international 
environmental  cooperation.  It  has  al- 
ready become  trite  to  refer  to  this  as 
"spaceship  earth,"  yet  the  fact  remains 
that  it  is  a  very  appropriate  metaphor. 
We  are  all  on  this  tiny  global  capsule 
together,  and  our  air.  water,  mineral, 
and  food  supplies  are  dwindling.  It  will 
take  teamwork  of  the  caliber  demon- 
strated on  the  Apollo  14  mission  to  avert 
disaster  and  insure  the  survival  of  man- 
kind. 

Pollution  is  an  international  Interloper 
which  can  only  be  arrested  through  the 
closest  cooperation  between  nations.  One 
need  only  consider  the  far-reaching  ef- 
fects of  ocean  dumping,  oil  spills,  pesti- 
cide use,  nuclear  testing  and  the  dis- 
charge of  eflBuents  Into  rivers  and  lakes, 
to  begin  to  appreciate  the  truth  in  that 
statement.  I  am,  therefore,  pleased  with 
the  President's  announcement  that — 

The  United  States  stands  ready  to  work  and 
cooperate  with  all  nations.  Individually  or 
through  international  institutions.  In  the 
great  task  of  building  a  better  environment 
for  man. 

And  I  share  with  him  the  hope  that 
other  nations  will  see  the  merit  of  the 
environmental  goals  which  we  have  set 
for  ourselves  and  will  choose  to  share 
them  with  us. 

Many  such  efforts  have  already  begun. 
We  are  working  closely  with  the  Orga- 
nization for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development,  and  the  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Europe  on  the  economic  as- 
pects of  environmental  controls.  As  a 
result  of  a  U.S.  initiative  in  1969,  a  NATO 
Committee  on  the  Challenges  of  Modern 
Society  Is  working  on  the  many  tech- 
nological problems  common  to  modem 
man,  including  environmental  problems. 
And  the  UJ^.  Conference  on  the  Human 
Environment  to  be  held  in  Stockholm 
next  year  should  prove  instrumental  in 
charting  a  worldwide  strategy  to  combat 
environmental  degradation. 

The  President's  proposal  for  a  "world 
heritage  trust"  is  an  exciting  and  inter- 
esting Idea  which  should  be  given  serious 
International  attention.  Under  this  plan, 


certain  areas  would  be  recognized  for 
their  unique  worldwide  value  and,  with- 
out any  limitations  on  the  sovereignty  of 
the  nations  involved,  would  be  accorded 
special  international  recognition,  and 
where  appropriate,  technical  and  other 
assistance  for  their  protection  and  man- 
agement. In  the  President's  words: 

I  believe  that  such  an  Initiative  can  add  a 
new  dimension  to  International  cooperation. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  endorse 
the  concept  of  a  nonprofit  environmental 
Institute  as  proposed  by  the  President. 
This  institute,  fimded  by  both  Federals 
and  private  support,  would  conduct  en- 
vironmental policy  studies  and  analyses 
and  "provide  new  and  alternative  strat- 
egies for  dealing  with  the  whole  spec- 
tnmi  of  environmental  problems." 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  all  these  proposals 
for  an  expanded  Government  attack  on 
pollution  are  of  great  significance,  let 
no  one  be  deluded  into  thinking  that 
Government  alone  can  clean  up  and  re- 
store our  precious  environment.  In  the 
President's  words: 

Far  beyond  any  legislative  or  administra- 
tive programs  that  may  be  suggested,  the  di- 
rect involvement  of  our  citizens  will  be  the 
critical  test  of  whether  we  can  Indeed  have 
the  kind  of  environment  we  want  for  our- 
selves and  for  our  children. 

I  welcome  the  President's  challenge 
for  congressional  action  on  his  proposals, 
and  I  join  with  him  in  challenging  the 
American  people,  and  indeed,  the  peoples 
of  the  world,  to  play  their  part  in  "re- 
claiming the  earth  for  ourselves  and  our 
posterity." 

THE  18-YEAR-OLD  VOTE 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois,  Mr, 
Speaker,  as  one  who  fought  and  voted 
for  the  enfranchisement  of  18-year-olds 
last  year,  I  was  naturally  pleased  that 
the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  consti- 
tutionality of  that  statute  as  It  applies 
to  national  elections.  At  the  same  time, 
I  was  disappointed  that  the  Court  did  not 
see  fit  to  extend  this  privilege  to  State 
and  local  elections.  What  we  now  have 
is  a  dual  election  system  which  will  be 
extremely  difficult  and  costly  for  States 
and  localities  to  administer.  I  think  the 
only  reasonable  solution  to  this  problem 
lies  in  prompt  consideration  and  action 
on  a  constitutional  amendment  grant- 
ing 18-  to  21 -year-olds  the  right  to  vote 
in  all  elections,  be  they  Federal,  State, 
or  local. 

On  the  opening  day  of  this  Congress,  I 
joined  in  cosponsoring  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 195  which  would  amend  the  Con- 
stitution to  read: 

The  right  to  vote,  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  are  eighteen  years  of  age  or 
older,  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State  thereof  on  ac- 
count of  age. 

That  resolution  has  well  over  100  co- 
sponsors  in  this  body  and  some  80  co- 
sponsors  In  the  other  body.  The  respec- 
tive chairmen  of  the  committees  involved 
have  promised  prompt   action  on  the 


resolution,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Celler)  has 
even  introduced  his  own  resolution.  This 
proposition  has  widespread  bipartisan 
support  in  the  Congress,  and  the  full 
backing  of  the  administration. 

In  that  regard.  Vice  President  Agnew 
gave  a  real  boost  to  the  cause  last  week 
in  a  speech  to  the  armual  Hearst  Senate 
Youth  Conference  here  in  Washington. 
After  observing  how  well  prepared  18- 
year-olds  are  today  to  assume  the  full 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship, 
the  Vice  President  concluded: 

Congress  was  acting  wisely  ...  In  lowering 
the  voting  age  from  21  to  18. 

And  that — 

This  Is  a  good  step,  a  needed  change  and 
one  that  Is  long  overdue. 

The  Vice  President  went  on  to  suggest 
that  yoimg  i>eople  should  not  be  classified 
as  "youth"  and  treated  as  a  special  in- 
terest group,  but  rather,  that  they  should 
be  regarded  as  young  adults.  In  his 
words: 

Young  j>eople  want  to  be  released  from  the 
bondage  of  youth,  to  be  taken  seriously  as 
citizens,  to  compete  as  full  members  of  the 
community.  And  I  think  they  should. 

AJid  he  advises  that  his  own  genera- 
tion "should  not  respond  to  their  de- 
mands by  setting  them  apart  with  spe- 
cial, patronizing  attentions."  He  said: 

Instead  we  should  regard  them  as  young 
adults  and  give  them  challenges  and  oppor- 
tunities In  accord  with  their  individual  abili- 
ties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent makes  an  excellent  case  fcr  the  18- 
year-old  vote  and  I  believe  it  Is  now  in- 
cum'oent  upon  us  to  take  decisive  action 
on  a  constitutional  amendment  to  enable 
them  to  fully  exercise  the  franchise  in  all 
elections. 

At  this  point  In  the  Record  I  Include 
the    full   text   of   the   Vice   President's 
speech,  and  I  commend  it  to  the  reading 
of  my  colleagues: 
Address  by  the  Vice  President  at  the  Heaest 

Senate   YotrrH    Coneerence,   February    3. 

1971 .  Washington,  DC. 

My  compliments  to  the  Hearst  Founda- 
tion and  to  you  young  ladles  and  gentlemen 
who  have  been  selected  from  leadership 
positions  In  high  schools  throughout  Ameri- 
ca to  attend  this  ninth  annual  Senate  Youth 
Conference.  I  know  you  are  having  an  In- 
teresting and  informative  week  In  Washing- 
ton, learning  first  hand  how  your  Senator's 
office  operates  and  also  something  about  the 
various  departments  in  the  executive  branch. 
It  Is  our  hope  that  the  knowledge  and  stim- 
ulation you  receive  here  may  someday  in- 
terest you  in  positions  of  public  leadership. 
And  I'm  sure  that  for  many  of  you  that  will 
be  the  case. 

This  Senate  Youth  Conference,  which  I 
had  the  privilege  of  addressing  two  weeks 
after  taking  office  as  Vice  President  and  as 
President  of  the  Senate  in  1969,  reflects  some 
of  the  best  qualities  of  America:  the  eager- 
ness of  young  people  to  prepare  themselves 
for  leadership,  the  willingness  of  busy  men  to 
assist  them  In  attaining  that  goal,  the  gen- 
erosity of  a  private  foundation  in  supporting 
this  program;  and.  behind  all  of  this,  the 
clearly  expressed  faith  in  our  political  sys- 
tem. 

You  have  reached  your  present  ag»»  at  a 
particularly  Important  time,  both  for  youth 
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and  for  Amsrtca.  As  you  know,  the  Supreme 
Court  haa  ruled  recently  In  favor  of  Con- 
gressional legislation  granting  I8-.  19-,  and 
30-]rear-olds  the  right  to  vote  In  national 
elections.  For  some  this  baa  caused  concern. 

But  let  me  assure  you.  as  one  who  is  often 
depicted  as  a  fierce  and  ferocious  scolder  of 
youth,  that  I  do  not.  In  the  least,  share  this 
concern.  I  believe  this  is  a  good  step,  a  needed 
change,  and  one  that  is  long  overdue.  As 
Vice  President  and,  previously,  as  Governor 
of  Maryland,  I  have  consistently  supported 
the  enfranchisement  of  18-year-olds.  I  have 
done  so  because  I  believe  the  great  bullc  of 
oar  young  people  to  be  ready  to  take  on 
adult  burdens  at  18  Now.  it  may  surprise 
you  but.  contrary  to  popular  opinion,  that 
view  Is  not  an  Invention  of  our  times.  It  is 
deeply  rooted  in  history. 

Why  should  21  be  the  magic  age  for  a 
person  to  become  an  adult?  Why  not  30  or 
19  or  indeed  18?  Well,  I  did  a  lltUe  research 
Into  the  matter  and  discovered  that  it 
started  back  In  the  Middle  Ages.  During 
most  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  Northern  Bxirope, 
the  general  age  of  majority  was  16.  not  21. 
Only  the  small  knightly  class  had  a  higher 
ago.  which  was  eventually  fixed  at  21.  Yet 
the  reason  for  this  was  unrelated  to  experi- 
ence or  maturity.  The  need  to  bear  heavy 
arms,  to  lift  a  lance  or  sword  while  wearing 
steel  armor  was  the  determining  factor  As 
the  strength  and  skill  required  for  knightly 
pursuits  were  not  generally  acquired  before 
21,  that  became  for  knights  the  age  of  ma- 
jority. 

This  practice  of  the  gentry  came  gradually 
to  apply  universally.  The  age.  then,  that  is 
today  so  often  regarded  as  a  boundary  be- 
tween maturity  and  immaturity  derives  its 
origin  from  the  physical  needs  of  medieval 
knights. 

I  need  hardly  note  that  we  are  no  lon^r 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  even  though  some  of  my 
Democratic  colleagues  sometimes  try  to  ac- 
cuse us  Republicans  of  thinking  that  we  are 
Furthermore,  young  people  today  are  better 
educated  and  they  mature  physically  much 
sooner  than  they  did  even  50  years  ago.  I 
make  that  observation  as  an  experienced  fa- 
ther of  three  young  adults  and  one  teenage 
daughter  who  is  IS  going  on  30.  So  It's  fair 
to  conclude  that  Congre.ss  w:\a  acting  wisely 
from  the  historical  as  well  as  the  biological 
perspective  In  lowering  the  voting  age  from 
21  to  18. 

You  young  people  here  today,  then,  are 
really  not  so  young.  Most  of  you.  I  under- 
stand, are  about  10  or  17,  and  as  juniors  and 
seniors  in  high  school  are  rapidly  approach- 
ing the  new  voter  age  for  national  elections. 
Some  of  you  probably  have  reached  it.  I  urge 
yoiu  then  to  regard  yourselves  not  as  youths, 
but  as  being  on  the  threshold  of  adulthood. 

We  h»ar  a  lot  about  youth  these  days,  and 
the  freewheeling  application  of  that  term  to 
people  from  15  to  25  would  astonish  our  most 
recent  ancestors,  to  say  nothing  of  those  In 
the  Middle  Ages. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  for 
Instance,  lists  as  eligible  for  its  Youth  De- 
velopment Program  "youth  between  the  ages 
of  14  and  25."  The  National  Commission  on 
the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence,  In  Its 
report  of  November,  1969,  spoke  of  "youth 
aged  15  to  24."  Some  of  the  moat  aberra- 
tional spokesmen  of  the  wild  left — now  at 
age  30 — seem  to  claim  eternal  youth.  Many 
sociologists  and  educators  use  the  term  In 
the  same  way.  So  do  the  news  media. 

In  my  opinion,  young  people  above  the 
ages  of  18  or  20  are  too  old  to  be  classified 
as  youth.  They  are  young  adults,  and  they 
deserve  to  be  regarded  as  such.  It  has  been  so 
throughout  history.  There  are  numerous  ex- 
amples where  public  leadership  at  an  early 
age  was  fully  possible  for  those  who  were 
ready  to  assume  the  responslbllltiea. 

When  only  24.  WUll&m  Pitt  was  made  Prime 
Minister  of  England,  at  that  time  the  most 
pov-erful  nation  on  earth.  He  proved  to  be 


on?  of  the  most  able  leaders  In  modem 
history. 

At  19,  Caesar  Augustus  inherited  the  Ro- 
man Empire  and  Immediately  demonstrated 
his  ability  by  raising  an  army  and  leading  It 
himself  against  rivals  who  were  challenging 
his  position.  His  greatness  Is  unquestioned. 

At  17.  Joan  of  Arc  was  leading  a  victorious 
army. 

At  21,  Alexander  Hamilton  was  already  an 
important  and  recognized  figure  In  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution. 

At  33.  Alexander  the  Great  became  King 
of  Macedon.  and  within  seven  years  he  had 
conquered  a  large  portion  of  the  known 
world. 

These  were  not.  I  should  stress,  men  or 
women  whose  accomplishments  were 
achieved  in  the  privacy  of  the  home  or  studio 
or  laboratory.  They  were  public  leaders  and 
accepted  as  such  by  men  two  and  three 
times  their  age. 

So  we  can  see  that  throughout  history 
youthful  years  have  seldom  hindered  either 
the  assumption  of  normal  adulthood  or  out- 
standing accomplishment  by  the  gifted.  I 
submit  that  the  desire  today  on  the  part 
of  our  young  men  and  women  for  recogni- 
tion by  society  and  for  control  over  their 
own  lives  Is  a  desire  not  for  something  new 
but  for  something  old.  The  truly  unusual 
development  occurred  long  ago,  when  our 
society  saw  fit  to  place  Its  children  under 
tutelage  for  greater  and  greater  periods  of 
time  In  the  Interest  of  advancing  their  edu- 
cation. While  it  may  appear  to  some  that 
we  are  in  the  vanguard  of  a  great  youth 
revolt,  we  are  in  fact  only  returning  to  cul- 
tural patterns  that  have  been  found  over 
thousands  of  years  to  be  the  most  suited  to 
developing  the  natural  gifts  of  men. 

In  this  sense,  then,  I  am  In  sympathy 
with  the  "youth  liberation"  movement.  But 
one  aspect  of  this  phenomenon  distresses 
me.  It  is  an  aspect  that  affects  both  sides 
of  the  generation  gap.  Young  Americans  too 
often  are  represented  as  crying  out  as  a  class 
for  recognition  and  as  asking  for  special  at- 
tentions. In  response,  many  members  of  the 
older  generation — my  generation — have  come 
to  regard  this  cry  as  a  class  action  and  have 
chosen  to  shower  on  "youth"  generally  the 
special  attentions  that  they  thought  youth 
wanted. 

This  has  been.  In  my  opinion,  the  wrong 
response.  Our  response  to  your  appeal  and 
the  appeal  of  those  a  bit  older  than  you 
should  not  t>e  special  attentions.  This  Is 
not,  it  seems  to  me.  what  young  people  really 
want.  Rather  they  want  to  be  released  from 
the  bondage  of  youth,  to  be  taken  seriously 
as  citizens,  to  compete  as  full  members  of 
the  community.  And  I  think  they  should. 
Our  reply  to  the  demands  of  young  people 
should  not  be  special  programs,  special  com- 
mlttees,  special  otBcee.  all  to  deal  with  youth. 
Many  such  things  have  been  proposed,  as 
you  know. 

On  the  contrary,  otir  reply  should  be  to 
accept  young  men  and  women — especially 
those  18  and  over — as  full  members  of  the 
community.  Inexperienced  members  per- 
haps, but  still  ready  to  take  on  a  great  deal 
more  in  the  way  of  reeponslbiUtles  and  bur- 
dens than  they  generally  have  been  given 
today. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  on  this  point  I  am 
in  full  agreement  with  the  Report  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Campiu  Unrest, 
better  known  as  the  Scranton  Report.  One 
of  the  recommendations  of  that  report  was 
this — «nd  I  quote  from  the  report: 

"Deal  with  students,  and  young  peofde 
generally,  as  constituents  and  citizens  .  .  . 
We  do  not,  however,  recommend  the  creation 
of  positions  for  'youth  representatives'  within 
the  executive  branch.  Young  people  are 
politically  more  diverse  than  any  other  group 
in  American  life;  the  Impossibility  of  finding 
a  single  'representative'  young  person  Is 
obvious;  and  It  is  In  any  oase  doubtful  that 


formal    recognition    should    be   granted  to 
groups  defined  merely  by  age." 

That  last  statement  Is  especially  Impor- 
tant :  we  should  not  categorize  people  by  age 
We  are  one  nation,  one  people.  We  are  all 
members  of  a  single  community. 

I  recommend  to  my  own  generation,  then 
that  we  cease  thinking  of  people  from  18  to 
25  as  youth.  We  should  not  respond  to  their 
demands  by  setting  them  apart  with  special, 
patronizing  attentions  Instead  we  should 
regard  them  as  young  adulu  and  give  them 
challenges  and  opportunities  in  accord  with 
their  Individual  abUities. 

To  your  generation  I  urge  this:  do  not 
think  of  yourselves  as  "youth."  Think  of 
yourselves  as  individuals.  Think  of  yourselves 
as  being  on  the  threshold  of  adulthood,  one 
or  two  years  away  from  p>ossesslng  the  vote. 
Think  of  yourselves  not  as  members  of  a 
given  class  or  group  but  as  members  of  the 
whole   of   American  society. 

And  to  you  young  people  In  particular,  you 
who  are  here.  I  would  say:  you  are  leaders. 
But  do  not  think  of  yourselves  as  leaders  of 
youth  fighting  for  the  rights  of  youth.  Think 
of  yourselves  as  leaders  of  people.  Your  con- 
stituency 18  presently  very  limited  In  age,  but 
you  will  shortly  l>e  in  a  position  to  serve  a 
much  larger  community,  a  community  where 
your  constituency  will  include  many  people 
older  than  yourselves.  It  will  be  on  the  basis 
of  your  ability  to  appreciate  more  than  the 
needs  of  your  own  age  group  that  you  will  be 
recognized  as  leaders. 

That  is  why  you  are  here.  As  high  school 
leaders  you  are  being  asked  to  take  a  cloee 
look  at  the  work  of  men  and  women  who  are 
leaders  of  the  entire  nation,  not  of  one  spe- 
cial group.  You  have  not  been  meeting  with 
labor  leaders,  or  civil  rights  leaders,  or  aca- 
demic leaders.  You  have  been  meeting  with 
Senators  and  Representatives,  Secretaries  of 
Cabinet  Departments  and  heads  of  agencies. 
Theso  are  men  who  represent  people  of  all 
ages  and  all  backgrounds. 

Note  them  well.  They  are  leaders — every 
last  one  of  them.  And  If  I  can  leave  you  with 
one  final  bit  of  advice  as  you  think  upon  the 
prospect  of  public  careers.  It  is  this:  think 
of  yourselves  as  members  of  society  as  a 
whole,  not  as  representatives  of  some  special 
Interest  group.  Gain  attention  not  as  lobby- 
ists for  youth,  but  as  Individual  men  and 
women  commanding  the  resrtect  of  all  of 
your  fellow  citizens.  Seek  to  advance  not  on 
the  basis  of  yoiu:  age,  but  on  the  basis  of 
your  ability.  And  remember  that  youth  is 
fleeting.  Not  too  long  from  now.  you  must  ad- 
just to  middle  age  and  eventually  to  old  age. 

If  you  do  this,  you  will  be  answering  the 
trust  that  the  President,  the  Congress,  and 
our  highest  court  have  so  recently  placed  In 
young  Americans  hardly  older  than  yo-ur- 
selves,  a  trust  that  I  believe  Is  well  placed. 


POW  \fIA  WEEK  OP  CONCERN 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues from  Indiana  (Mr.  Zion  and  Mr. 
Myers)  and  I  are  reintroducing  our 
House  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  March  21-27  as  "National  Week 
of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War  Missing 
in  Action."  We  are  being  joined  today  by 
an  additional  nine  cosponsors,  bringing 
to  166  the  total  number  of  House  Mem- 
bers on  this  legislation.  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  I  have  received  assurances 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committer,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Ciller)  that  he  would  refer 
this  resolution  to  the  appropriate  sub- 
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committee  as  soon  as  the  full  committee 
is  organized,  and  that  he  is  "in  accord 
with  this  proposal."  I  sun  hopeful  that 
early  action  will  be  taken  due  to  the 
closeness  of  the  week  involved. 

I  might  mention  In  passing  that  yes- 
terday I  Joined  with  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Blanton)  and  a  large 
number  of  cosponsors  in  this  body,  In  re- 
introducing a  resolution  which  i>as8ed 
the  last  Congress,  condemning  the  North 
Vietnamese  for  their  Inhumane  treat- 
ment of  American  prisoners  of  war.  I 
think  it  should  be  pointed  out  in  this 
context  that  on  December  9,  1970.  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly 
adopted  a  resolution  which,  among  other 
things,  "calls  upon  all  parties  to  any 
armed  conflict  to  comply  with  the  terms 
and  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion relative  to  the  treatment  of  prison- 
ers of  war."  The  full  text  of  that  resolu- 
tion and  Ambassador  Yost's  remarks  ap- 
pear at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
Both  the  Blanton  resolution  and  our 
resolution  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  have  not  complied 
with  the  terms  and  provisions  of  the  1949 
(jeneva  Convention,  even  though  they 
signed  it  back  In  1957. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  our  hope  that  by  set- 
ting aside  a  National  Week  of  Concern, 
we  will  help  to  focus  American  and  world 
attention  on  the  plight  of  our  men  being 
held  in  Southeast  Asia,  as  well  as  the 
anguish  of  hundreds  of  families  In  this 
country,  many  of  whom  have  gone  for 
over  5  years  without  even  knowing 
whether  their  loved  ones  are  alive  or 
dead. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  Include 
the  full  text  of  our  resolution  and  the 
names  of  nine  new  cosponsors;  I  would 
also  like  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
RicoRD  certain  extraneous  materials  ex- 
tracted from  recent  State  Department 
bulletins  relating  to  the  POW  problem. 
These  Include  the  December  1. 1970,  press 
conference  of  Ambassador  Bruce,  the  De- 
cember 26,  1970,  letter  from  President 
Nixon  to  the  wives  and  families  of  U.S. 
prisoners  of  war.  and  the  December  1, 
1970,  statement  of  U.N.  Ambassador  Yost, 
and  the  text  of  the  U.N.  resolution. 

The  material  follows: 

H.J  Res. — Febrtjabt  4,  1971 
Retolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  Assembled,  That  to  demonstrate 
our  support  and  concern  for  the  more  than 
1500  Americans  listed  as  prisoners  of  war  or 
missing  in  action  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  to 
forcefully  register  our  protest  over  the  In- 
humane treatment  these  men  are  receiving 
»t  the  hands  of  the  North  Vietnamese,  In 
violation  of  the  Geneva  Convention,  the  Pres- 
ident is  hereby  authorized  and  requeated  to 
Issue  a  proclamation  designating  the  period 
beginning  March  21,  1971,  and  ending  March 
rl.  1971,  as  "National  Week  of  Concern  for 
Prisoners  of  War/Mlsslng  in  Action",  and 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  such  week  with  impropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 


List  of  Cosponsou 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois,   Mr.   Myers,   Mr. 
Zion,  Mr.  Rostenkowskl,  Mr.  Rouaeelot,  Mr. 
"ckle,  Mr.  Thone,  Mr.  Flowers,  Mr.  Sikes.  Mr. 
Camp,  Mr.  ChappeU,  and  Mr.  Whitehurst. 


[Prom   Department  of  State  Bulletins, 

Dec.  21,  1970] 

Ambassador    Bruce    DisctrssES    Problem    of 

U.S.  Pbisonzbs  of  War  in  SotrrHXAST  Asia 

(Note. — Following  Is  the  transcript  of  a 
news  conference  held  at  Paris  on  Decem- 
ber 1  by  Ambassador  David  K.  E.  Bruce,  head 
of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Paris  meetings 
on  Vlet-Nam.) 

Ladles  and  gentlemen:  In  view  of  the 
amount  of  press  and  pubUc  attention  pres- 
ently being  given  to  the  problem  of  American 
prisoners  of  war  In  Southeast  Asia,  I  thought 
It  might  be  useful  to  meet  with  you  and 
answer  questions  on  this  subject. 

Recent  events  have  once  again  focused 
world  attention  on  the  plight  of  our  prison- 
ers. The  action  to  rescue  American  prisoners 
at  Son  Tay  was  one  example,  certainly  the 
most  daring  and  dramatic,  of  the  many 
efforts  the  United  States  Government  and 
American  people  have  made  on  behalf  of  our 
missing  or  captiured  men.  All  of  these  efforts 
reflect  grave  concern  over  their  fate.  There 
Is  no  Issue  on  which  the  American  people 
are  more  united  and  more  determined. 

This  concern  is  the  result  of  the  other 
side's  shameful  attitude  on  the  prlsoQer  of 
war  question.  Just  last  week  one  of  their 
spokesmen  asserted  again  that  North  Vlet- 
Nam  treats  our  captured  men  leniently  and 
humanely.  But  the  record,  unfortunately, 
shows  otherwise. 

What  is  humane  about  keeping  hundreds 
of  families  in  agonizing  doubt  by  refusing 
to  Identify  the  prisoners  they  hold  and  to 
provide  full  information  on  the  men  they 
know  to  be  dead? 

What  is  lenient  about  keeping  prisoners 
Incommunicado  for  years  and,  even  now, 
allowing  little  or  no  communication  between 
many  of  them  and  their  families? 

What  is  humane  about  refusing  to  permit 
Impartial  Inspection  of  prisoner  of  war 
facilities? 

And  what  Is  lenient  about  falling  to  re- 
lease sick  and  wounded  prisoners  of  war  and 
those  held  captive  a  long  time? 

The  truth  Is  that  the  other  side  haa  failed 
In  virtually  every  respect  to  treat  our  prls- 
rners  of  war  decently  or  In  accordance  with 
Internationally  accepted  standards  of  civil- 
ized behavior.  The  most  recent  evidence  of 
this  Is  the  distressing  news  that  more  of  our 
men  have  died  In  captivity.  We  know  that 
some  of  these  men  were  alive  In  North  Viet- 
namese hands  after  being  shot  down,  because 
they  were  Identified  as  such  through  the 
other  side's  own  propaganda  media.  But  we 
have  no  information  or  how  or  when  they 
died,  nor  do  we  have  official  confirmation  of 
their  death. 

If  the  record  is  bad  enough  concerning  our 
men  captured  or  missing  In  North  Vlet-Nam, 
it  Is  even  worse  in  regard  to  those  captured 
or  mlssirLg  in  South  Vlet-Nam  and  Laos.  Ex- 
cept for  a  few  propaganda  broadcasts,  we 
have  never  had  any  Information  from  any 
source  whatever  on  the  fate  of  these  men. 
0\er  all  these  years  exactly  one  letter  has 
been  received  from  a  person  In  this  category. 
We  know  that  several  prisoners  In  South 
Vlet-Nam  have  been  murdered,  and  we  fear 
for  the  fate  of  many  others. 

It  is  clear  that  the  other  side  has  delib- 
erately chosen  to  flout  their  International 
legal  obligations  under  the  1949  Geneva  Con- 
vention and  their  moral  and  humanitarian 
obligations  to  the  prisoners  and  their  fami- 
lies. They  have  chosen  to  try  to  use  these 
men,  and  our  deep  concern  for  them,  as  bar- 
gaining pawns  to  achieve  their  political  ob- 
jectives. This  Is  unconscionable  and  unac- 
ceptable. This  is  Inhumane  to  the  prisoners 
themselves;  it  Is  also  Inhumane  to  their 
families. 

Here  In  Parts  we  have  pursued  the  pris- 
oner question  as  a  matter  of  the  highest 
urgency.  Those  of  you  who  have  been  report- 


ing these  meetings  know  that  we  have  raised 
this  subject  In  over  half  of  the  plenary  ses- 
sions at  the  Majestic  Hotel,  and  we  have  fre- 
quently made  It  the  sole  subject  of  otir 
statements.  We  have  made  clear  from  the 
outset  that  the  treatment  and  release  of  all 
prisoners  of  war  Is  a  fundamental  issue  which 
cannot  be  Ignored  and  need  not  await  reso- 
lution of  other  problems.  As  you  know,  I 
have  presented  formally  to  the  other  side 
President  Nixon's  propcwal  on  October  7  for 
the  immediate  and  unconditional  release  of 
all  prisoners  of  war  on  both  sides — an  offer 
on  our  part  to  release  more  than  36,000  of 
their  men,  including  over  8,000  North  Viet- 
namese soldiers,  in  return  for  probably  leas 
than  5,000  American  and  South  Vietnamese 
prisoners  held  by  the  other  side. 

The  reaction  of  the  other  side  has  been 
totally  negative.  They  show  no  concern  for 
their  own  men  and  flout  our  concern  for 
ours.  They  havi;  refvised  even  to  discuss  the 
prisoner  of  war  question  unless  and  vmtll  we 
agree  first  to  their  basic  preconditions  to 
negotiation.  This  Is  a  crude  and  unacceptable 
attempt  at  blackmail.  It  has  added  greatly 
to  the  solicitude  the  American  people  feel 
about  the  fate  of  our  men. 

In  this  matter  of  prisoners,  I  do  not  reflect 
a  uniquely  American  position,  but  a  univer- 
sal poBtlon  as  set  forth  in  the  Geneva  Con- 
ventions. 

Hanoi  and  the  Viet  Cong  must  understand. 
In  utmiistakeable  terms,  that  their  past  and 
existing  attitude  on  the  prisoner  of  war  ques- 
tion Is  Intolerable.  We  will  continue  to  pur- 
sue the  twin  objectives  of  humane  treatment 
and  early  release  of  our  men  by  all  means 
available  to  us.  Our  men  and  their  families 
deserve  nothing  less. 

Now,  any  questions? 

Q.  Tes.  Mr.  Ambassador,  you  have  just  put 
the  prisoners  question  on  the  basis  of  hu- 
manity, and  you  have  asked  a  series  cf  ques- 
tions. I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  series  of 
questions  that  the  North  Vietnamese  often 
put  to  us,  using  your  terminology:  What  is 
humane  about  American  bombing  near  popu- 
lated areas  In  North  Vlet-Nam?  What  is  hu- 
mane alK)ut  the  use  of  phosphorus  bombs 
and  antipersonnel  weapons?  And  what  is  hu- 
mane about  the  treatment  of  prisoners  by  our 
allies,  the  South  Vietnamese,  in  camps  such 
as  Poulo  Condor? 

A.  Well,  let  me  take  the  last  one  first:  The 
treatment  of  North  Vietnamese  prisoners  In 
South  Vlet-Nam  is  a  responsibility  primarily 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  Government.  All 
those  prisoners  are  listed.  They  are  subject 
to  visits  by  the  International  Red  Cross,  they 
are  photographed,  their  families  are  aware 
they  are  there,  they  have  full  communication 
with  whomever  they  wish,  they  receive  visits. 
Everything  done  for  them,  or  in  connection 
vrtth  them,  Is  In  consonance  with  the  Geneva 
Convention. 

As  to  the  other  prisoners  in  South  Vlet- 
Nam,  and  I  suppose  you  are  alluding  to  those 
who  are  not  strictly  prisoners  of  war,  they 
are  the  responsibility  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese. Whenever  there  has  been  a  com- 
plaint about  the  treatment  of  them,  that 
complaint  has  not  only  been  brought  Im- 
mediately to  the  attention  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government,  but  as  I  understand  It, 
the  conditions  complained  of  have  been  cor- 
rected in  such  fashion  that  the  complaints 
no  longer  exist. 

Now  to  get  back  to  the  earlier  part  of  your 
series  of  questions :  "How  do  you  equate  the 
Northerners'  treatment  of  our  prisoners  of 
war  with  our  bombing?" 

This  prisoner  of  war  question  Is  one  reason 
why  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you.  It  seems  to  me  to 
be  separable  from  the  Issues  of  the  war  Itself. 
There  has  always  been,  going  back  a  long, 
long  time — dont  forget  there  are  almost  130 
signatories  to  the  Geneva  Convention — a  spe- 
cial treatment  accorded  the  prisoners  of  war, 
especially  thoee  who  are  wounded,  especially 
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thoM  who  »r«  111  and  tboee  who  h*ve  b««n 
In  captivity  for  a  long  time.  It's  b«en  stand- 
ard practice  to  treat  them  differently  than 
they  treat  other  casualles  arising  from  war- 
time operations. 

I  don't  think  there  Is  any  use  In  my  getting 
further  Into  that  because  what  It  leads  one 
Into  Is  a  discussion  of  the  Issues,  it  seems 
to  me,  of  whether  or  not  the  United  States 
or  any  other  person  ever  should  have  become 
Involved  In  the  war  in  Vlet-Nam — and  I  con- 
sider that  separable  from  what  I  came  here 
to  talk  to  you  about,  which  Is  that  matter 
of  the  protection  and  treatment  of  American 
prisoners  of  war. 

Q.  Mr.  Ambassador,  I  have  Just  come  from 
America  with  two  mayors  of  two  American 
cities  m  Virginia.  They  have  come  over  here 
with  letters  from  wives — six  men  who  are 
prisoners  of  war,  six  of  who  are  missing  In  ac- 
tion. They  have  tried.  Just  an  hour  ago,  to 
present  these  personal  messages  of  appeal  for 
Information  to  the  Delegate  General  of  the 
Democratic  Republic   of  Vlet-Nam. 

Now  these  are  mayors  of  Newport  News  and 
Hampton,  Virginia  Is  there  anything  you  can 
siiggest  as  a  possibility  of  how  we  might  get 
them  to  Just  receive,  without  any  discussion 
or  argimient — to  receive  these  personal  mes- 
sages? 

A.  Well,  your  mayors  have  followed  very 
lately  on  the  heels  of  the  mayors  of  Virginia 
Beach  and  Norfolk,  who  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  last  week. 

And  I  Imagine  you  found  yourselves  In 
more  or  less  the  same  situation  that  they 
did. 

I  think  the  delivery  of  the  protest  from 
your  portion  of  the  country — of  your  peti- 
tions—and  I  assume  you  have  the  usual  bales 
full  of  lettera— 

Q.  Well,  the  petition  here.  sir.  has  115.000 
names,  but  I  am  referring  to  personal  mes- 
sages from  the  wives  There  are  only  13.  Just 
\7  letters — you  might  say  notes. 

A.  Well.  I  think  the  practice  In  the  past 
has  been,  or  the  experience  In  the  past  has 
been,  those  letters  are  very  unlikely  to  be  tle- 
Uveped.  translated,  or  taken  seriously  under 
consideration. 

What  you  may  get.  or  what  you  would  hope 
to  get.  I  think.  Is  some  response  to  whether 
or  not  you  will  be  told  whether  the  people 
whom  you  are  most  concerned  with  are  alive. 
dead,  In  captivity,  or  what  has  happened  to 
them. 

Q.  Yes  The  letters  are  from  the  wives 
They  are  written  In  French  It  Is  not  so 
much  to  transfer  the  letter  to  their  loved 
one.  as  to  ask  the  offices  of  the  Delegate 
General  In  getting  the  Information:  "Is  my 
husband  dead  or  alive?  Am  I  a  widow  or  a 
wife?"  Bvt  they  don't  seem  to  want  to  answer 
this. 

A.  Almost  dally,  we  have  attempted  In  this 
mission  to  try  to  get  a  complete  list  of  those 
In  captivity,  of  those  who  have  died,  and  trv- 
to  ascertain  whether  any  of  those  mlsslnsr  In 
action  but  not  yet  Identified  are  still  alive. 

Q.  What  criteria  do  you  believe  the  North 
Vietnamese  are  using  now  to  permit  some 
prisoners  to  communicate  with  their  fami- 
lies, to  receive  packages  and  In  other  ways 
to  become,  to  be  made  aware  of — of  being 
prisoners  and  alive — while  others  are  kept 
Incommunicado? 

A.  I  dont  know — and  I  have  no  reason  to 
know,  based  on  fact. 

I  would  surmise  that.  If  you  will  read  part 
of  one  of  those  sheets  which  shows  the  tre- 
mendous Increase  in  the  proportion,  at  any 
rate,  of  letters  actually  now  delivered — de- 
livered during  the  year  1970  In  contrast  to 
those  previously  delivered.  I  would  think 
there  had  been  a  very  considerable  change  In 
that  respect.  In  the  attitude  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  about  communications  between 
the  prisoners  and  their  families. 

I  would  also  guees  that  some  of  It  came 
from  the  fact,  or  rather  from  the  Influence 
exercised  by  the  tremendous  blast  of  criti- 


cism emanating  mostly  from  the  United 
States — which  has  assumed  almost  world- 
wide proportions — about  the  treatment  of 
prisoners. 

Q.  And  on  what  basis  do  you  think  that 
some  have  been  released? 

A.  Well,  a  very  few  have  been  released— 
and  It  seems  to  have  httn  a  rather  haphaz- 
ard proceeding  They  have  not  released  the 
seriously  wounded.  111.  and  many  others  who 
later  died  In  captivity.  There  Is  no  pattern, 
as  far  as  I  could  discern  It.  for  the  releases 
made  by  them. 

Q  As  the  head  of  the  American  delegation 
of  the  Paris  conference,  la  weekly  contact 
with  the  head  of  the  delegation  on  the  other 
side,  how  do  you  feel  that  the  latest  attempt 
to  free  prisoners  at  some  time  might  affect 
the  fate  of  the  remaining  prisoners  in  North 
Vlet-Nam?  And  the  other  thing:  I  see  In  the 
rules  of  the  Red  Cross,  there  is  one  rule  which 
says  that  the  camps,  the  PW  camps,  should 
be  marked  visibly.  Do  you  think  that  the 
attempt  which  was  made  In  Son  Tay  would 
be  used  by  the  other  side  to  observe  such  a 
rule — considering  the  fact  that  your  com- 
mandos have  been  trying  to  storm  camps  in 
North  Vlet-Nam? 

A.  Storm  a  camp.  I  think — though  I 
might  be  Ignorant  of  other  attempts. 

I  dont  think  that  the  marking  of  a  camp 
after  this  would  be  affected  one  way  or  the 
other  Marking  of  a  camp,  like  so  many  other 
of  the  observances  demanded  by  the  Geneva 
Conventions.  Is  a  comparatively  minor  point, 
compared  to  what  we  have  been  discussing. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  principal  question 
you  asked.  I  wouldn't  think — and  after  all. 
It's  based  on  perhaps  on  a  lack  of  thorough 
familiarity  with  the  reactions  of  the  people 
who  run  policy  In  North  Vlet-Nam — that 
our  descent  upon  this  supposed  prisoner  of 
war  camp  would  have  any  Influence  what- 
ever upon  the  course  of  the  negotiations  In 
Paris. 

And  when  I  say  "negotiations."  that's  a 
misstatement  in  that  there  have  never  been 
negotiations,  as  far  as  I  understand  the  term. 
There  have  been  two  preconditions  stated  by 
the  other  side  which.  If  accepted  by  us  in 
toto.  would  then  lead,  according  to  their 
declarations,  to  a  negotiating  posture. 

Q.  In  the  sheet  that  was  distributed  to  us 
Just  before  your  press  conference.  It  was  men- 
tioned there  are  237  prisoners  in  Laos.  I  al- 
ways understood  the  American  Government 
to  say  that  no  U.S.  forces  have  been  operating 
In  that  country.  How  do  you  account  for 
those  prisoners?  Are  they  all  airmen? 

A.  Tou  have  asked  a  very  difficult  question, 
and  I  cant  answer  It.  because  I  don't  know 
whether  they  drifted  into  Laos  after  they 
were  shot  down,  or  If  they  were  taken  there 
after  being  shot  down  over  North  Vlet-Nam 
or  South  Vlet-Nam — and  I  think  It  would  be 
absolutely  Idle  for  me  to  get  Into  an  argu- 
ment as  to  whether  or  not  they  have  any 
right  to  be  In  Laos. 

I  can  only  say  we  tried  to  attain  the  libera- 
tion of  prisoners  regardless  of  where  In 
Indochina  they  were — and  to  date  we 
haven't  had  any  In  Cambodia,  so  far  as  I 
know,  so  It's  restricted  to  Laos.  South  Vlet- 
Nam.  and  North  Vlet-Nam. 

We  have  queried  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
tried  to  put  on  them  the  responsibility  for 
o\ir  prisoners  who  may  be — though  mark 
you.  we  don't  know  that  they  were  In 
Laos — who  may  be  In  Laoe.  We  have  never 
had  any  response  and  we  have  tried  that 
also  through  other  channels,  but  we  have 
Identified  none  of  our  prisoners  as  being  In 
Laoe. 

Q.  In  view  of  the  fact  ihat  the  Vlet-Nam 
war  Is  unique  Insomuch  as  there  was  no 
declaration  of  war.  how  does  this  affect  the 
chances  concerning  prisoners  of  war? 

A.  Well,  I  would  hare  to  have  to  do  It  to 
you  but — and  It  would  take  some  time — but 
would  you  ask  me  to  read  you  the  Geneva 
Conventions?  They  are  rather  lengthy.  I  think 


It  would  be  better  If  I  sent  them  to  you. 
because  that  point  Is  specifically  covered— 
whether  there  Is  a  declaration  of  war  or 
whether  there  Isn't  a  declaration  of  war. 
The  status  and  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war 
doesn't  depend  up>on  the  declaration.  It  Is 
specifically  provided  for. 

Q.  What  about  the  fact  that  North  Vlet- 
Nam  doesn't  recognize  these  men  as  prisoners 
of  war? 

A.  Well,  they  have  got  them  now  In  a  sort 
of  state  of  Umbo.  They  used  to  be  "war  crim- 
inals." Now  they  are  labeled  variously  as 
"soldiers" — not  as  "mercenaries"  except  In 
private  conversation,  sometimes  even  then 
they  are  labeled  as  "war  criminals" — but  I 
think  that  they  are  plainly  covered  by  the 
Geneva  Convention  and  by  the  language  of 
It.  There  Is  a  fine  Juridical  point  involved 
there  which  I  won't  bore  you  with  as  to 
whether  had  they  brought  these  men  to  trial 
as  war  criminals,  and  had  they  then  been 
tried  and  found  guilty,  whether  then  they 
would  have  been  prisoners  of  war. 

I  will  refer  you  to  an  International  lawyer 
t>ecau£e  as  an  old.  but  now  Ignorant,  lawyer 
myself  I  find  the  question  quite  fa£clnating, 
and  I  think  that  the  attitude  taken  by  the 
other  side  In  this  respect  is  absolutely  with- 
out any  foundation  whatever. 

Q.  Mr.  Bruce.  I  believe  you  Just  quoted 
the  North  Vietnamese  ae  occasionally  de- 
scribing these  men  as  "war  criminals"  In 
private  conversations.  May  I  ask  what  "pri- 
vate conser*.  atlons  '  you  had  reference  to? 

A.  Well,  when  I  said  "private  conserva- 
tions" I  really  should  have  said  at  Avenue 
Kleber.  where  In  the  early  days  they  were  so 
denominated. 

Q.  I  missed  part  of  your  earlier  pent  where 
you  said  that  you  think  the  prisoner  issue  U 
separable  from  the  other  Issues  and  acts  of 
war.  What's  the  legal  background  for  that? 

A.  Well,  the  treatment  of  prLsoners  under 
any  conditions  Ls  something  which  has  been 
prescribed — chiefly  through  the  Geneva  Con- 
ventions, but  even  before  they  came  into 
force  there  was  an  acceptation  of  what  you 
did  with  prisoners  of  war:  that  Is.  among 
civilized  nations. 

Now.  when  I  said  It  was  "separable"  one 
can  readily  conceive  that  If  the  North  Viet- 
namese would  turn  loose  those  Americans 
who  are  in  their  custody,  starting  with  the 
wounded,  with  the  ill.  with  those  who  have 
been  in  prison  for  a  long  time,  would  allow 
the  free  communication  as  prescribed  by  the 
Geneva  Conventions  with  their  families  and 
friends,  would  allow  the  receipt  of  their  let- 
ters and  packages  and  everything  else  which 
comes  In.  give  receipts  for  them,  allow  In- 
rpectlons — run  through  the  whole  gamut  of 
those  things  which  have  been  accepted  as 
ordinary  practice  In  connection  with  pris- 
oners of  war — my  point  Is  that  that  has  got 
n-'thlng  to  do  whatever  with  the  greater, 
except  as  far  as  humanitarian  reasons  are 
concerned,  political  Issues.  Because  this  Isn't 
really  a  political  Issue  which  Is  at  stake  In 
connection  with  trying  to  arrive  at  a  peace 
In  Indochina. 

So  they  could  turn  loose,  If  they  abided 
by  the  Geneva  Convention,  a  certain  nom- 
ber  of  prisoners  tomorrow — as  the  South 
Vietnamese  have  done  on  a  good  many  occa- 
sions In  returning  North  Vietnamese. 

The  other  part  of  It  U  whether  or  not 
they  would  accept  the  offer  made  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  of  an  exchange — which  really 
means  a  release — of  all  prisoners  of  war  on 
both  sides. 

Now  on  the  northern  side  there  are  ap- 
proximately less  than  6,000 — one  doesn't 
know  exactly  how  many  Americans  and 
South  Vietnamese  are  In  captivity. 

On  the  other  side,  there  are  approximately 
38.000.  of  whom  8.000  were  soldiers  In  the 
North  Vietnamese  Army — but  they  are  also 
prisoners   of   war.    That   includes   the  Viet 

Now,  the  offer  of  exchange,  which  wouia 
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be  immediate,  Is  different  from  what  I  call 
abiding  by  the  precepts  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention. The  exchange  would  be  a  straight 
exchange  of  36.000  for  roughly  5.000 — and 
they  have  found  that  unacceptable. 

Q.  But  we  have  found  In  the  course  of 
these  talks  that  they  treat  the  prisoners 
issue  as  a  political  matter.  Now,  If  we  are 
not  ready  to  engage  In  a  sort  of  quid  pro  quo, 
\i  wt  are  not  able  to  show  them  that  they 
will  get  something  In  return  for  releasing 
the  prisoners  or  giving  them  treatment  ac- 
cording to  the  Geneva  Convention,  why 
should  they  bother? 

A.  Well.  If  they  are  not  animated  by  any 
humanitarian  motives  In  connection  with 
what  I  call  the  treatment  of  prisoners,  as 
distinguished  from  the  release,  there  Is  no 
reason  to  expect  that  they  will  do  so. 

I  myself  can't  conceive  that  this  use  of  a 
type  of  blackmail  can  really  affect  the  final 
outcome  of  what  might  be.  desirably  would 
be.  a  peace  settlement.  This  Is  a  minor  con- 
sideration. It  seems  to  me.  from  the  stand- 
point of  blackmail,  because  we  Intend  to  get 
those  prisoners  out,  through  one  means  or 
another. 

Q.  In  your  earlier  remarks  you  said  that 
there  Is  recent  evidence  that  a  nimiber  of 
American  prisoners  had  died  In  North  Vlet- 
Nam  In  these  camps.  Is  there  any  concrete 
evidence  that  these  prisoners  are  not  the 
prisoners  that  possibly  would  have  died  else- 
where had  It  not  been  for  the  fact  that  they 
were  prisoners?  Is  there  anything  concrete 
In  the  evidence  to  show  that  they  have  died 
.specifically  because  of  their  Imprisonment? 

A.  I  think  the  answer  to  that  Is  "No,"  be- 
cause we  know  nothing  about  It  There  has 
never  been  any  Inspection  of  or  supervision 
of  conditions  In  prison  camps,  and  why  a 
prisoner  dies  as  contrasted  vrtth  someone 
engaged  In.  let's  say.  a  military  task  In  South 
Vlet-Nam,  Is  unknown  to  us;  we  never  v.'lll 
know. 

Q.  Mr.  Ambassador,  what,  then,  are  your 
sources  of  Information  as  to  the  actual  dis- 
position of  prisoner??  How  do  you  know  so 
many  have  died,  so  many  are  wounded,  so 
many  are  missing,  so  many  are  captured? 

A.  Well,  from  time  to  time,  the  other  peo- 
ple announce  It.  The  Viet  Cong  announce 
that  they  have  executed  a  certain  number  of 
American  prisoners — a  small  number  com- 
pared to  the  total  number  that  are  missing, 
approximately  1,500. 

One  gets  It  from  reports  from  the  liaison 
committee,  which  Is  an  unofficial  Ixjdy.  The 
tragedy  of  It  Is.  In  dealing  with  this  particu- 
lar case,  that  where  one  should  get  one's 
Information  from  Is  from  the  government 
affected.  We  get  nothing  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  North  Vlet-Nam  about  the  nximber, 
condition,  or  anything  else,  of  our  prisoners, 
except  an  occasional  blast  to  the  effect  that 
they  are  being  well  cared  for.  playing  basket- 
ball, or  whatever  else  It  may  be.  and  are 
being  looked  after  as  well  as  they  would  be 
were  they  being  treated  In  accordance  with 
the  Geneva  Convention  requirements. 

Q.  Mr.  Ambassador,  I  find  this  sentence 
here  rather  strange :  "Seventeen  known  pris- 
oners have  been  murdered  or  have  died  In 
Viet  Cong  captivity."  Is  there  any  evidence 
that  a  single  prisoner  has  been  murdered  In 
a  Viet  Cong  prison  camp? 

A.  Well,  If  you  don't  mind,  as  this  hap- 
pened before  my  time,  and  the  Viet  Cong 
made  an  announcement  about  some  of  It, 
I  would  refer  you  a  little  later  on  today,  a 
little  later  In  this  particular  meeting,  to  our 
delegation  spokesman,  who  has  those  figures. 
I've  not  got  them. 

Q.  Mr.  Ambassador,  how  do  you  explain 
the  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  other  side 
with  respect  to  this  prisoner  of  war  situation, 
Inasmuch  as  most  of  the  Communist  coun- 
tries at  world  veterans  meetings  have  pressed 
for  a  prisoner  of  war  status  even  for  guerrilla 


fighters.  They  have  done  so  quite  recently. 
In  September,  where  they  asked  for  a  code 
to  be  written  which  would  be  equivalent  to 
the  Geneva  code  for  guerrilla  fighters,  which 
are  undeclared  wars,  and,  moreover,  they 
also  Insist  on  proper  conditions  In  South  Vlet- 
Nam  for  prisoners  who  are  either  North  Viet- 
namese or  NLF  [National  Liberation  Front] 
prisoners,  despite  the  fact  that  on  an  Inter- 
national level  their  associates  do  this,  and 
despite  the  fact  that  by  virtue  of  what  they 
complain  about  South  Vlet-Nam,  they  would 
like  to  have  prisoners  treated  by  some  hu- 
mane standards.  Why  are  they  so  obdurate  In 
this  regard?  Is  there  any  view  you  would  care 
to  put  forward  to  explain  such  behavior? 

A.  I  cant  put  forward  a  view  on  this  sub- 
ject. It's  completely  contradictory,  of  course. 
It  Is  characteristic  of  some  other  phases  of 
their  attitudes  toward  the  differences  which 
separate  us  at  the  present  time  In  regard  to 
the  fundamental  Issues.  I  don't  know.  I 
think,  m  respect  to  the  prisoners  of  war.  I 
myself  fesl  they  have  made  a  terrible  mis- 
take. The  reasons  for  It  are  Inscrutable. 

Q.  Mr.  Ambassador,  you  said  recently — 
and  officials  in  Washington  have  said  much 
the  same  thing.  I  believe — that  we  Intend  to 
get  those  prisoners  out  through  one  means 
or  another.  Tou  are  no  doubt  aware  that 
probably  the  next  time  you  meet  the  North 
Vietnamese  at  Kleber.  they  will  say  you  are 
threatening  them.  What  will  you  say  to  them? 

A.  I  win  have  to  await  the  next  meeting 
at  the  Kleber  to  give  an  answer  to  that.  That 
will  probably  come  after  1  hour's  dissertation 
by  Madame  Blnh  and  another  hour's  disser- 
tation by  Xuan  Thuy,  and  I  can  then  make 
up  my  mind  as  to  how  to  respond,  but  I 
can't  do  It  this  afternoon. 

Q.  Do  you  anticipate  a  meeting  on  Thurs- 
day? 

A.  Yes.  We  have  had  no  notice  to  the  con- 
trary. Of  course,  anyone  can  cancel  a  meet- 
ing at  any  time.  We  dont  Intend  to  do  so. 

Q.  Mr.  Ambassador,  I  don't  understand  the 
answer  you  gave  Mr.  Cohler  about  the  North 
Vietnamese  prisoners  In  the  South  and  the 
conditions  of  the  various  camps.  You  said  It 
was  the  responsibility  of  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese Government,  but  Isnt  the  United 
States  responsible  for  the  fate  of  prisoners 
taken  by  the  United  States  forces,  at  least 
many  of  them? 

A.  Yes,  but  the  United  States — you  see,  I 
am  talking  about  prisoners  of  war.  They  are 
all  put  Into  camps  where  they  have  fallen 
under  the  supervision  of  the  International 
Red  Cross  Society  and  where  every  provision 
of  the  Geneva  Convention  has  been  applied 
to  them.  And  we  have  got  them  all  Identified, 
photographs  have  been  taken  of  them,  peo- 
ple go  and  visit  them,  their  food  standard  Is 
knowij.  whether  It  Is  good  or  bad.  and  they 
enjoy  all  the  amenities  which  are  required 
by  the  Geneva  Convention. 

Q.  Would  you  be  satisfied  to  know  that 
the  American  prisoners  In  North  Vlet-Nam 
are  enjoying  similar  treatment  to  these 
North  Vietnamese  prisoners  In  South  Vlet- 
Nam? 

A.  Well.  I  would  consider  It  moet  improb- 
able, because,  after  all,  we  have  nobody  from 
the  American  side  who  Is  familiar  with  the 
situation  there,  nor  have  any  outsiders  been 
allowed  In.  We  have  asked  time  after  time 
not  for  Americans  to  go  there,  although  a 
good  many  of  our  people  have  requested 
such  visits,  but  to  have  representatives  of 
neutral  like  the  ICRC — but  to  have  a  neu- 
tral inspection  team.  It's  always  been 
denied. 

Q.  Sir,  what  Is  the  definition  of  a  prisoner 
of  war  In  South  Vlet-Nam? 

A  I  can't  answer  that.  I  would  assume,  al- 
though I  may  well  be  wrong,  that  a  man 
taken  In  uniform  would  be  a  prisoner  of 
war:  a  man  taken  who  Is  attacking — not  in 
uniform — an  armed  force  of  his  adversary, 


I  would  also  assume  would  be  classified  as  a 
prisoner  of  war.  I  cant  answer  with  any  as- 
siirance  whatever,  becavise  the  subject  has 
never  been  broug^ht  up  to  me. 

Q.  Mr.  Ambassador,  there  have  been  vari- 
ous reports  emanating  from  the  United 
States  to  the  effect  that  due  to  the  lack  of 
progress  in  the  Paris  peace  talks,  that  you 
were  contemplating  leaving  here.  Would  you 
care  to  comment  on  that? 

A.  Would  you  say  the  last  part  again? 

Q.  Due  to  the  lack  of  progress  In  Paris,  you 
were  discouraged  and  contemplating  resign- 
ing, according  to  a  report  from  the  United 
States? 

A.  Myself? 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  I  wouldnt  think  of  resigning.  No,  no,  It 
never  occurred  to  me.  I  can't  say  I  find  this 
the  most  enjo  yable  prospect  In  the  world,  but 
I  do  think  that  a  perse verence  In  trying  to 
bring  these  people  to  negotiation  and  eventu- 
ally a  settlement  of  this  war  In  Southeast 
Asia  on  reasonable  grounds,  which  I  believe 
to  be  perfectly  practicable  If  they  desire 
to  do  80,  Is  well  worth  the  attention  of  people 
far  more  Important  than  myself. 

Q.  Do  you  think  sir.  that  the  best  way  to 
reach  that  negotiation  stage  Is  to  continue 
emphasizing  the  prisoner  of  war  Issue? 

A.  Well,  the  reason  why.  it  seems  to  me.  It 
is  Important  to  emphasize  it  at  this  time  is 
from  my  standpoint  a  bit  dual.  I've  spent 
more  attention  personally  on  the  prisoner  of 
war  problem  since  I  have  been  here  than  on 
any  other  thing,  probably  as  much  as  on  all 
others  combined. 

We  have  our  friend  from  Virginia,  with 
two  mayors.  He  Is  only  one  of  a  stream.  We 
have  members  of  Congress,  we  have  members 
of  the  Cabinet,  we  have  vrtves,  relatives,  and 
whatnot,  who.  gravely  and  Justly  concerned, 
come  over  here — and  this  Is  a  rather  good 
base  for  operations — and  it  requires  a  great 
deal  of  attention  In  order  to  try  to  get  them 
to  be  able  to  present  their  cases.  In  most  In- 
stances, they  are  unable  to  do  so.  Whether 
that  Is  productive  or  not,  I  dont  know.  But 
what  Is  appalling  to  me  is  that  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  the  other  side  could  accept,  or 
should  accept,  without  any  pain  to  them- 
selves the  observance  of  these  simple  formu- 
lae which  are  set  forth  in  the  Geneva  Con- 
ventions. As  to  the  release  of  prisoners,  on 
the  proposed  exchange.  I  would  have  thought 
they  would  have  Jumped  at  It.  But  that  Is 
neither  here  nor  there.  What  you  are  really 
getting  at  Is  whether  or  not  these  meetings 
have  any  consequence.  I  think  the  prisoner 
of  war  thing  should  be  constantly  brought 
up  because  I  think  It  Is  the  easiest  to  settle. 

As  to  the  other  things,  I  dont  believe 
they  are  difficult  to  settle  provided  that  the 
other  side  would  engage  In  a  true  negotiation. 
They  have  never  shown  any  tendency  what- 
ever to  do  so.  These  meetings  have  gone  on — 
well,  next  month  it  will  be  3  years — and 
certainly,  as  I  said.  In  the  common  accepta- 
tion of  the  word,  there  has  never  been  any 
Indication  whatever  that  they  were  serious 
about  having  a  negotiation. 

Look,  you  have  two  preconditions  stated: 
(1)  total,  unilateral,  etc.,  American  with- 
drawal of  all  troops  from  Vlet-Nam:  (3)  the 
overthrow  of  Messrs.  Thleu/Ky/Khlem;  the 
Installation  there  of  a  provisional  coalition 
government,  more  or  less  screened  and  set 
up  by  a  minority  of  the  population,  repre- 
sented through  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government  of  South  Vlet-Nam.  "You  Amer- 
icans accept  that,  and  we  will  then  be  willing 
to  talk  to  you  about  the  Issues  which  are 
necessary  to  be  discussed  and  settled  If  there 
Is  to  be  a  peace  arrived  at  In  Indochina." 

So  I  say  It  Is  worthwhile  seeing  whether 
that  stand  Is  going  to  continue  to  be  as 
adamant  ae  It  now  Is.  If  It  Is,  there  is  going 
to  be  no  negotiation. 
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But  tbe  reason  I  speak  of  It  Is  that  so 
far  there  has  been — this  Is  a  thing  that  has 
heen  tossed  about,  certainly  In  the  journal- 
istic world,  and  has  been  misunderstood — 
there  has  been  no  negotiation  In  Parts.  There 
baa  been  a  propaganda  field  day  on  the  part 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  PRO.  And 
that  is  all  that  goes  on  up  In  that  place, 
from  the  standpoint  of  anything  ocmstruc- 
tlve.  Mayt>e  that  is  oon«tructlTe,  but  It 
doeant  seem  so  to  me. 

Q.  Tou  say  that  there  have  been  no  nego- 
tiations and  that  it  has  all  been  propaganda 
on  the  part  of  the  PRO  and  the  North  Vlet- 
nameee.  However,  every  time  that  there  has 
been  a  leak,  or  there  is  a  rumor  or  a  report 
of  secret  talks.  It  oonaee  from  Washington. 

A.  I  told  some  of  you.  when  I  first  came 
here,  when  It  comes  to  secret  talks,  whether 
I  am  connected  with  them  or  anybody  else, 
I  am  never  going  to  mention  them,  and  I 
don't  know  anything  about  them.  If  they 
ara  having  secret  talks  In  Washington.  I  wish 
they  would  t^  me.  (Laughter.)  And  our 
llalaon  with  Washington  is  excellent. 

AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OF  WAR  AND  MISSING  IN  ACTION 
IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA  (AS  OF  NOV.  21,  1970) 


STATISTICAL  RECAMTUtATION  BY  YEAR  LOST 


Mi«sin|    Captured 


Total 


IM4 4  3  7 

1965 54  74  128 

1966 Ml  93  299 

1967 249  160  409 

196« 2M  113  397 

1969 200  11  211 

1970 16  5  101 

Tolsl l.eN  4S§  1.S52 

CAPTURED  ACKN0WLED6ED  BY  ENEMY 
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1.013 

45> 

1.552 

MAIL  STATISTICS 

At  of 

Jaauary 

As  of 

a* » 

1970 

Total  totters  roeaivtd „...              M 

Total  OHOibar  ol  •rltars MS 

2.700 
332 

Nolo:  Onhr  9  American  pri»n«rs  hdd  in  North  Vietnam  have 
boon  aHowed  repatriation  by  the  Hanoi  (overnment  Most  of 
tfcass  men  hid  been  pnioners  lor  leu  than  2  year]  17  known 
pruoneri  have  been  n<urdere<1  or  have  died  in  Vietcong  captivity 
The  phyucai  condition  at  the  men  who  have  been  released  has 
been  far  below  normal  standards. 


ORV  VtOUTIONS  OF  1949  GENEVA  CONVENTION  RELATIVE  TO  THE  TRFATMENT  OF  PRISONERS  OF  WAR  (TO  WHICH  THE 

DRV  ACCEDED  IN  1957) 


Arlielo 


Requirement 


DRV  performance 


13 POW's  mast  b«  humtnoiy  trtatod.  protoctsd:  reprisals 

aplnsi  POW's  prohibited. 

21 POW's  no  to  be  held   n  "close  confinement" 

23 MarK  PW  camps  so  as  visible  from  air,  give  information  on 

camp  locations, 
26 Provide  sufficient  food,   prevent  loss  of  wetfht,   take 

account  ol  normal  diet. 


30 Adequate  medical  c*re    

34.... Roller  retigiout  servicas 

70 Write  to  family  within  1  weak  of  eiplurt... 

71 Minimum  of  2  letters  and  4  cards  a  month. 

72 Free  receipt  of  partels.  .- 


109 Immadiat*  repatriation  of  seriously  sick  and  wounded. 

Release  of  POW's  long  held  in  captivity. 


120 Advise  of  doalks  in  captivity,  lull  official  inlormation  on 

circumstances,  cause,  burial  grave  identification 

122 Advise  promotly  names  of  all  POW's  held 

I2t Neutral  inspection  of  all  camps,  interview  of  POW's  wttk- 

out  witnoMOs. 


Paraded  In  ftrtets.  forced  to  make  statements,  some 

torture. 
Many  POW's  held  in  solitary  confinement  for  years. 
No  markings  on  camps;  locations  concealed. 

Raieassd  POW's  state  thai  standard  fare  consists  ol 

paniakin  soup.  rice,  bread,  pig  fat  All  POW's  under- 

wsipil  and  suffering  troM  malmrtrition. 
Msdt  s«4dsnca   of   inadequats  medical   care  (photos. 

rsiasssd  POW^)    prisoners  dying  in  camps. 
Daly  seMsnce  is  films  of  some  Chratnus  services. 
Seaie  have  not  written  lor  5  years. 
Averatt  of  ?  to  3  letters  per  year  (none  at  til  for  some). 
DRV  mtes  that  POW's  can  receive  a  package  every  other 

month   Evidenca  indicalaa  delivery  is  irregular,  parcels 

sent  to  "dead"  aal  rataraad. 
No  regular  release  of  skfc  and  wonded  or  long-held  POW's 

state  of  heelth  or  durttion  of  imprisonment  has  not 

aopeared  to  ba  a  determmmg  factor  in  those  releases 

which  hava  takaa  ptaca. 
Bare  itsertisa  af  daMt  through  unofficial  and  irregular 

channels,  no  datiHs. 
Never  released  official  or  complete  list. 
No  inspection:  propaganda  interviews  only. 


(From  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
Jan.  18.  1071] 
PaaarocNT  Nixon  Pudmiks  CojariNuaD  ErroaTS 
ON  Bkralf  or  U.S.  PaisoNiaa  or  Wax 
[White  House  press  relettse  dated 
December  a6 1 
(NOTS. — Following  Is  the  text  of  a  letter 
from  President  Nlzon  to  wives  and  families 
of  U.S.  prisoners  of  war  in  Southeast  Asia.) 
Although  I  have  corresponded  with  many 
of    you    Individually,    I    would    like,    during 
this  Christmas  season,  to  address  this  letter 
openly   to  each   and   all   of   you — to  all   the 
wives  and  families  of  our  men  held  prisoner 
In    Southeast    Asia — and    also   to    the   many 
others  who  care  so  Intensely  about  them.  I 
know  that  nothing  I  say  could  truly  com- 
fort you.  and  I  only  wish  my  words  could 
bring  back  your  loved  one  at  isnce.  However. 
I  woiUd  like  to  tell  you  about  our  elTorts  to 
solve  this  problem,  what  we  have  achieved  so 
far.  and  what  we  plan  to  do. 

The  basic  ol>stacle.  of  course.  Is  the  bar- 
baric. Inhumauie  attitude  of  Hanoi  In  viola- 


tion of  the  Geneva  Convention  and  all  stand- 
ards of  human  decency.  In  the  face  of  this, 
during  the  past  two  years  there  has  been  a 
wide  range  of  efforts  on  behalf  of  our  men 
lost  in  Indo-Chlna.  Early  In  1069  I  directed 
that  there  be  an  intensive  review  of  the 
prisoner  of  war  problem.  I  decided  that  It  was 
time  to  take  new  meeksures,  that  the  enemy's 
cruel  and  manifestly  Illegal  policy  toward 
our  men  should  be  exposed  fully  to  public 
attention  in  this  country  and  around  the 
world. 

One  of  the  subjects  we  have  emphastaed 
continually,  at  the  Paris  Talks  and  else- 
where, has  b*en  to  gain  mall  prlvilegee  for 
our  men.  This  effort  has  produced  only  lim- 
ited success.  As  you  know,  by  the  start  of 
1969  fazntllea  haiid  received  less  than  600 
letters  from  only  100  men  held  In  North  Viet- 
nam dtirlng  the  entire  period  of  the  war. 
As  of  today,  333  families  have  received  over 
3,000  letters,  and  we  are  confident  there  will 
tie  more.  Although  these  letters  a^e  short, 
obviously  written  under  scrutiny  and  cen- 
sorship, they  are  welcomed.  And  from  these 


letters,  over  30  previously  listed  as  Missing 
in  Action  have  been  reclassified  as  prisoners 
of  war.  There  has.  however,  been  only  one 
letter  ever  from  a  prisoner  held  In  South 
Vietnam  and  none  from  our  men  In  Laos. 

We  have  also  consistently  demanded  that 
Hanoi  should  permit  our  men  to  receive 
packages  from  their  families  on  a  regular 
basis  This  has  also  brought  about  some 
Improvement  although  the  sltuaOon  remains 
unacceptable.  Prior  to  January  1670,  Hanoi 
leaders  had  allowed  our  men  to  receive  pack- 
ages only  three  times.  In  January  1970.  Hanoi 
made  it  known  that  It  would  allow  our  men 
In  North  Vietnam  to  receive  a  package  every 
other  month.  They  added  that  an  extra 
large  package — 11  pounds — would  be  per- 
mitted at  Christmas. 

These  limited  gains  are  of  course  not 
enough.  They  do  not  extend  to  ova  men  lost 
In  South  Vietnam  or  In  Laos.  Even  for  those 
lost  In  North  Vietnam  there  Is  no  certainty 
that  all  letters  and  packages  reached  them. 
And  Hanoi  has  cruelly  played  on  the  hopes 
and  suffering  of  Innocent  people. 

In  recent  weeks,  the  Hanoi  authorities 
have  released  lists  said  to  Identify  the  Amer- 
ican prisoners  they  hold.  These  lists  dupli- 
cated others  we  already  have.  As  you  know, 
the  military  services  have  Information  Iden- 
tifying others  as  having  been  captured  In 
North  Vietnam.  These  lists  also  tell  us  noth- 
ing about  our  men  lost  In  South  Vietnam 
or  elsewhere  In  Indo-Chlna.  We  will,  of 
course,  continue  to  hold  the  Communist 
authorities  fully  accountable  for  all  the 
Americans  they  hold  and  for  the  fullest  pos- 
sible accounting  of  the  dead  and  the  missing. 

Of  even  greater  concern  Is  the  treatment 
of  our  prisoners  and  their  early  release.  To 
know  that  our  men  are  well  treated,  we  have 
proposed  repeatedly  that  there  should  be 
Impartial  Inspection  of  the  other  side's  pris- 
oner camps  Just  as  there  Is  for  the  prisoner 
of  war  camps  In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
We  have  frequently  reiterated  our  concern 
about  this  In  Paris.  At  my  specific  direction, 
Ambaaaador  Bruce  renewed  our  proposals 
for  Impartial  Inspection  in  tbe  Paris  meeting 
on  December  3.  Despite  world-wide  support 
for  our  position  on  this  question,  the  Com- 
munist authorities  again  cruelly  rejected 
this  proposal,  although  impartial  Inspection 
of  prisoner  of  war  camps  Is  among  the  most 
elementary  requirements  of  the  Oenevs 
Convention. 

As  part  of  our  wide-ranging  diplomatic 
effort.  I  sent  Prank  Borman  to  twelve  nations 
this  past  summer  to  enlist  support  for  our 
cause.  Wherever  he  went.  Colonel  Borman 
found  sympathy  and  understanding,  and  re- 
newed offers  of  assistance.  This  did  not  sur- 
prise me,  for  In  my  own  meetings  with  foreign 
leaders  I  have  found  sympathy  for  our  con- 
cern and  support  for  our  efforts.  The.se  main 
public  efforts  are  but  a  small  ptart  of  oxa 
continued  diplomatic  campaign.  Our  Ambas- 
sadors throughout  tbe  world  have  used  our 
diplomatic  resources  fully  to  help  convince 
the  other  side  to  treat  our  men  humanely 
and  to  release  them  soon. 

In  these  efforts  we  have  welcomed  the  sup- 
port of  private  organizations,  the  Red  Cross 
and,  above  all,  tbe  families  of  our  prisoners 
and  missing  personnel  who  by  their  conduct 
have  personally  testified  to  the  depth  of 
feeling  on  this  subject.  Many  have  travelled 
to  far  places  to  appeal  directly  to  leaders  of 
the  other  side.  The  news  media  throughout 
the  world  have  helped  make  sure  that  our 
prisoners  are  not  forgotten  men. 

Our  Oovernment  and  the  fancies  of  oiv 
men  are  not  alone  in  their  efforts  to  improve 
the  lot  of  o<ur  prlson«v  of  war  In  Indo-Chlna. 
The  United  States  Congress,  as  you  know, 
has  been  united  In  expressing  Its  opinion  on 
this  subject.  The  United  NaUons  on  Decem- 
ber 9  passed  a  strongly  worded  resolution 
calling  for  compliance  with  the  Oeneva  Con- 
vention The  International  Conference  of  the 
Red  Cross  has  also  registered  its  deep  con- 
cern about  any  failure  to  comply  with  Geneva 
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Convention  requirements.  Hanoi  has  ada- 
mantly refused  to  budge  from  Its  position  of 
holding  our  men  as  hostages,  denying  us 
even  elementary  Information. 

As  we  approach  1971  we  face  above  all  the 
question  of  the  release  of  our  men.  On 
October  7,  In  my  Indo-Chlna  peace  Initiative, 
I  proposed  the  Inmiedlate  release  of  all  POWs 
on  both  sides.  On  December  10  we  proposed, 
as  a  first  step,  the  release  of  all  North  Viet- 
nam prisoners  of  war  held  In  South  Vietnam 
in  return  for  the  release  of  all  American  and 
free  world  prisoners  In  Indo-Chlna  and  any 
South  Vietnamese  prisoners  held  outalde 
South  Vietnam.  This  Is  as  generous  a  pris- 
oner-release proposal  as  history  has  known. 
We  have,  in  effect,  offered  to  exchange  8,000 
North  Vietnamese  prlBoners  for  800  free  world 
prisoners.  I  have  sought  to  approach  this 
subject  on  a  humane  basis  and  to  keep  it 
separate  from  the  political  and  military  Issues 
of  the  war.  Despite  the  other  side's  abrupt 
rejection  of  our  proposals  they  remain  in 
effect.  You  have  my  assurance  that  we  are 
ready  instantly  to  proceed  toward  arrange- 
ments for  the  release  of  all  prisoners  of  war 
on  tx>th  sides. 

In  the  meantime,  to  demonstrate  our 
readiness  to  comply  with  the  appropriate  In- 
ternational standards  the  South  Vietnamese 
Oovernment  each  year  has  releaaed  groups 
of  sick  and  wounded  North  Vietnamese  pris- 
oners. Another  such  release  will  take  place 
shortly. 

Hanoi,  however,  has  so  far  rebuffed  every 
effort  to  obtain  release  of  our  men  or  to 
verify  the  conditions  of  their  treatment.  This 
attitude  violates  not  only  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention, which  Hanoi  had  pledged  to  ob- 
serve, but  all  common  standards  of  human 
decency.  It  Is  barbaric.  It  has  t>een  unl- 
vertally  and  Justifiably  condemned. 

In  closing,  may  I  say  how  deeply  I  feel  the 
Borrow  you  have  known  from  this  conflict. 
Along  with  the  others  In  the  Oovernment 
cloeest  to  this  problem,  I  will  not  forget  the 
strength,  the  loyalty  and  the  dignity  with 
which  you  have  borne  yo\ir  burden.  I  can 
do  no  lees  than  pledge  to  you  that  we  will  not 
rest  until  every  prisoner  has  returned  to  his 
family  and  the  missing  have  been  accounted 
for. 

With  every  good  wish. 
Sincerely, 

RiCHAan  NixoN. 

IProm  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 

Jan.  4,  1971] 

Smtement  bt  Ambassadob  Yost  Issued  on 

DECZMBEa    1 

(UjS.AJN.   press   release    180   dated 
December  1] 

The  United  States  Is  profoundly  gratified 
that  the  Social  Committee  of  the  Oeneral 
Assembly  In  Its  consideration  of  the  question 
of  Respect  for  Human  Rights  In  Armed  Con- 
flicts has  overwhelmingly  approved  this 
broadly  sponsored  resolution  on  prisoners  of 
war. 

It  makes  clear  the  very  real  concern  of  the 
world  community  for  the  humanitarian 
treatment  of  al)  who  find  themselves  in  cap- 
tivity, anywhere,  during  times  of  conflict.  It 
reaffirms  the  fundamental  principle  that 
prisoners  are  entitled  to  certain  basic  protec- 
tion, care,  communication  with  their  fami- 
lies, and  repatriation 

Beginning  in  the  mld-19th  century  with 
the  noble  work  of  Henri  Dunant,  the  Swiss 
humanitarian  who  founded  tbe  Red  Cross 
movement,  civilized  states  have  recognized 
that  all  those  who  find  themselves  in  cap- 
tivity of  Internment,  often  through  no  fault 
of  their  own.  are  Inherently  entitled  to  de- 
cent treatment  as  human  beings.  In  our 
century,  in  the  heat  of  conflict,  this  princi- 
ple has  too  often  been  overridden  for  political 
or  propaganda  ends  This  has  been  and  Is  a 
clear  denial  of  those  basic  human  rights  set 
forth  two  decades  ago  by  the  United  Nations 
In    the    Universal    Declaration    of    Human 


Rights  and  codified  with  respect  to  times  of 
conflict  by  the  series  of  Geneva  Conventions. 
Virtually  every  nation-state  and  member  of 
this  world  organization  has  subscribed  to 
these  principles,  but  In  many  areas  the  prin- 
ciples are  not,  unfortunately,  followed  In 
practice. 

Today's  vote  shows  that  this  treatment  of 
prisoners  weighs  on  the  conscience  of  the 
world.  It  Is  gratifying  that  the  Social  Com- 
mittee has  approved  this  resolution.  We  hope 
that  It  will  receive  even  broader  affirmation 
In  the  plenary 

The  United  States  Is  of  course  most  deeply 
concerned  over  the  treatment  In  North  Vlet- 
Nam  and  elsewhere  in  Southeast  Asia  of  tbe 
more  than  1,600  of  lu  citizens  and  service- 
men who  are  missing  In  action.  We  have 
positive  evidence  of  the  Inhumanities  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected.  Their  fam- 
ilies have  long  suffered — In  some  cases  for 
over  6  years — by  the  silence  imposed  upon 
their  loved  ones  Wr  are  equally  concerned 
for  the  fate  of  all  other  prisoners,  wherever 
they  may  be,  who  suffer  similar  deprivation 
and  Indignities. 

My  Government,  and  Its  allies,  have  sought 
scrupulously  to  observe  the  provisions  of  the 
Oeneva  Convention,  have  made  all  our  de- 
tention facilities  accessible  to  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  have 
moved  swiftly  to  correct  any  Inadequacies  of 
treatment  of  prisoners  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  authorities  by  representatives  of  that 
impartial  humanitarian  Swiss  agency. 

It  Is  our  bopte  that  today's  expression  of 
conscience  by  this  committee,  along  with  the 
reiteration  by  the  Secretary  General  on  No- 
vember 26  of  his  appeal  for  hiunanltarian 
treatment  of  prisoners  and  detained  news- 
men In  North  Vlet-Nam  and  elsewhere,  will 
lead  to  the  acceptance  of  the  htimanitarlan 
offices  of  the  Red  Cross  wherever  It  has  been 
denied  access.  We  hope  It  will  prompt  re- 
lease of  accurate  lists  of  captives,  repatria- 
tion of  sick  and  wounded,  and  restoration  of 
communication  among  families. 

Indeed,  If  member  states  will  continue  to 
lend  their  good  offices,  we  believe  this  resolu- 
tion provides  a  way  for  rectlflcation  of  this 
grave  violation  of  human  rights.  By  Intern- 
ment in  neutral  third  countries,  by  ex- 
change of  prisoners  from  both  sides,  by  pro- 
viding full  access  to  all  prisoners  by  humtoil- 
tarlan  agencies,  by  restoring  communica- 
tions with  families,  real  and  practical  steps 
can  be  taken  toward  ending  this  blot  on  the 
world's  record  of  respect  for  human  rights. 
If  today's  action  by  the  United  Nations  helps 
to  accomplish  this,  it  will  be  a  shining  proof 
of  the  devotion  of  member  states  to  humani- 
tarian pledges  of  this  Charter. 

[Prom  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 

Jan.  4,  1971] 

Text  of  Resoltttion* 

The  General  Assembly. 

Recalling  that  the  Preamble  of  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations  affirms  faith  In  the 
dignity  and  worth  of  the  human  person, 

RecaXling  that  the  United  Nations  has  as 
one  of  Its  purposes  the  achievement  of  Inter- 
national co-operation  In  solving  interna- 
tional problems  of  a  humanitarian  character 
and  the  promotion  of  respect  for  human 
rights. 

Reiterating  the  obligation  of  Member 
States  for  the  urgent  termination  of  all 
armed  aggression  as  envisaged  In  Articles  1 
and  2  of  the  Charter  and  In  other  relevant 
documents  of  the  United  Nations, 

Noting  the  obligation  of  Membo'  States 
under  the  Charter  to  promote  universal  re- 
spect for,  and  observance  of,  human  rights. 

Recalling  Its  resolutions  2444  (XXIIl)  of 
19  December  1988  and  2597  (XXTV)  of  Ifi 
December  1969  requesting  the  Secretary-Gen- 


eral, In  consultation  with  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  to  continue  to 
sttidy,  inter  alia: 

(a)  Steps  that  could  be  taken  to  secure  the 
better  application  of  existing  humanitarian 
international  conventions  and  rules  In  all 
aiTned  conflicts. 

(b)  The  need  for  additional  humanitarian 
International  conventions  or  for  other  ap- 
propriate legal  Instruments  to  ensure  the 
better  protection  of  civilians,  conventions 
and  rules  in  all  armed  conflicts. 

Believing  therefore  that  the  treatment  ac- 
corded to  victims  of  war  and  armed  aggres- 
sion Is  a  concern  of  the  United  Nations, 

Noting  resolution  XI.  adopted  by  the 
twenty-first  International  Conference  of  the 
Red  Cross  at  Istanbul,  calling  upon  all  par- 
ties to  the  Geneva  Convention  relative  to 
the  Treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War  of  12 
August  1949  to  ensure  that  all  persons  en- 
titled to  prlioner-of-war  status  are  treated 
humanely  and  given  the  fullest  measure  of 
protection  prescribed  by  the  Conventions,  and 
that  all  parties  involved  in  an  armed  con- 
flict, no  matter  how  characterized,  provide 
free  access  to  prisoners  of  war  and  to  all 
places  of  their  detention  by  a  protecting  Pow- 
er or  by  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross, 

ConsideriTig  that  tbe  direct  repatriation  of 
seriously  wounded  and  seriously  sick  prison- 
ers of  war  and  the  repatriation  or  Intern- 
ment In  a  neutral  country  of  prisoners  of 
war  who  have  undergone  a  long  period  of 
captivity  constitute  Important  aspects  of  hu- 
man rights  as  advanced  and  preserved  under 
the  Geneva  Convention  and  the  Charter  cC 
the  United  Nations, 

1.  Calls  upon  all  parties  to  etny  armed  con- 
flict to  comply  with  the  terms  and  provisions 
of  the  Geneva  Canventlon  relative  to  the 
Treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War  of  12  August 
1949  so  as  to  ensure  humane  treatment  of  all 
persons  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  Con- 
vention and,  Infer  alia,  to  permit  regular  in- 
spection. In  accordance  with  the  Convention, 
of  all  places  of  detention  of  prisoners  of  war 
by  a  protecting  Power  or  humanitarian  or- 
ganization, such  as  tlie  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross; 

2.  Endorses  the  continuing  efforts  of  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  to 
secure  the  effective  application  of  tbe  Con- 
vention; 

3.  Requests  tbe  Secretary-General  to  exert 
all  efforts  to  obtain  humane  treatment  for 
prisoners  of  war  especially  for  the  victims  of 
armed  aggression  and  colonial  suppression; 

4.  Urges  compliance  with  article  109  of  tbe 
Convention,  which  requires  repatriation  of 
seriously  wounded  and  seriously  sick  prison- 
ers of  war  and  which  provides  for  agreements 
with  a  view  to  direct  repatriation  or  Intern- 
ment In  a  neutral  country  of  able-bodied 
prisoners  of  war  who  have  tmdergone  a  long 
period  of  captivity; 

5.  Urges  that  combatants  in  all  armed  con- 
flicts not  covered  by  article  4  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  relative  to  the  Treatment  of 
Prisoners  of  War  be  accorded  the  same  hu- 
mane treatment  defined  by  the  principles  of 
International  law  applied  to  prisoners  of  war; 

6.  Urges  strict  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  existing  international  instru- 
ments concerning  human  rights  In  armed 
conflicts,  and  urges  those  who  have  not  yet 
done  so  to  ratify  or  accede  to  the  relevant 
Instnmients  In  order  to  facilitate  In  all  as- 
pects the  protection  of  tbe  victims  of  armed 
conflicts. 


»UJI.  doc.  A/RE8/2e7e:  adopted  by  tbe 
Assembly  on  Dec.  9  by  a  vote  of  67  (UJ3.)  to 
30.  with  20  abstentlona. 


A  BILL  TO  ESTABLISH  A  COMMIS- 
SION TO  STUDY  THE  USAGE,  CUS- 
TOMS, AND  LAWS  REI.ATINO  TO 
THE  FLAG  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(Mr.  ARCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record.) 
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Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Hou5e  the  fact  that  much  confusion 
exists  throughout  the  Nation  in  regard 
to  the  proper  method  for  displaying  the 
flag  of  the  United  SUtea. 

This  confusion  exists  due  to  the  lack 
of  a  single  code  designating  proper  and 
uniform  methods  for  display  of  the  flag. 
For  example,  each  branch  of  tlie  aimed 
services  has  its  own  code,  and  each  code 
differs  from  the  others.  In  an  attempt 
to  provide  a  uniform  code  I  am  Introduc- 
ing today  a  bill  to  establish  the  U.S. 
Flag  Commission.  This  bill  has  recently 
been  InUoduced  in  the  Senate  by  two 
dlstingmshed  Senators,  John  Towir.  of 
Texas,  and  Claiborni  Pkll.  of  Rhode 
Island. 

Briefly  stated,  the  Commission— made 
up  of  representatives  of  the  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch,  and  certain  lay 
members  having  particular  expertise — 
would  be  empowered  to  review  the  entire 
matter  of  a  U.S.  flag  code  and  to  present 
to  the  Congress  Its  report  which  would 
recommend  specific  legislation. 

I  request  that  the  Judiciary  Committee 
give  special  attention  to  this  legislation. 
With  the  date  for  the  Bicentennial  Cele- 
bration fast  approaching,  I  beheve  the 
work  of  the  committee  should  begin  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  time  has  come  to 
establish  a  luiiform  flag  code  for  the 
United  States. 


ATTACKS   BEING   LEVELED   AT  BIO 
BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Price )  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
seems  that  hardly  a  day  goes  by  without 
some  kind  of  attack  being  leveled  at  big 
business.  It  is  as  though  size,  in  and  of 
itself,  is  equated  somehow  with  evil. 

From  the  Government  we  have  the 
spectacle  of  Richard  McLaren.  Assistant 
Attorney  General  in  charge  of  the  Anti- 
trust Division,  futllely  spearheading  suit 
after  suit  against  some  of  the  giants  of 
American  free  enterprise.  Among  his 
more  recent  misadventures,  he  directed 
the  Justice  Department  to  institute  pro- 
ceedings against  the  International  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Corp.  and  tried  to 
stop  it  from  acquiring  the  stock  of  Grin- 
nell  Corp.  The  Government  brought  its 
case  before  Chief  Judge  Timbers  of  the 
U.S.  district  court  in  Connecticut,  and 
after  a  full  and  complete  trial  on  the 
merits  of  the  lawsuit.  Judge  Timbers  dis- 
missed the  case  unequivocably.  This  de- 
cision was  based  on  his  findings  that  the 
Government  had  not  proved  its  allega- 
tions that  nTs  acqiiisition  of  Grinnell 
could  have  the  effect  of  substantially 
lessening  competition. 

Turning  to  the  private  sector  we  have 
the  spectacle  of  Ralph  Nader  calling 
press  conference  after  press  conference 
and  Issuing  charges  and  condemnations 
against  big  business  in  a  fashion  that 
sometimes  appears  to  serve  the  Interests 
of  publicity  more  than  the  Interests  of 
truth.  Although  we  are  all  familiar  with 
the  form  Mr.  Nader's  crusades  usually 


take.  I  wonder  how  many  of  my  col- 
leagues are  aware  that  on  December  23, 
1970,  Mr.  Nader  wrote  the  Honorable 
Emanuel  Cellcr,  chairman  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  the  Honorable 
Philip  Hart,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly Legislation,  urging  them  "to  consider 
commencing  early  next  year  a  full- 
fledged  inquiry  into  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion," of  the  Justice  Department.  The 
impetus  for  this  letter  appears  to  be  Mr. 
Nader's  dismay  and  frustration  that  the 
US.  Government  has  not  attempted  to 
dissolve  General  Motors  and  Ford  Motor 
Corp. 

I  for  one  do  not  think  large  corpora- 
tions should  be  hoisted  on  the  petard  of 
political  evangelicalism.  Neither  should 
they  t>e  cruclfled  for  the  sake  of  some 
secular  theology  of  consumerism.  I  am 
not  suggesting,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  all 
restrictions  on  business  be  laid  aside. 
What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  the  In- 
terests of  the  American  people  and  the 
interests  of  the  free  enterprise  system 
would  be  better  served  by  a  comprehen- 
sive modernization  of  Federal  antitrust 
laws  than  by  the  attacks  of  zealous 
bureaucrats  and  private  citizens. 

In  my  judgment  much  remedial  treat- 
ment of  Federal  antitrust  laws  is  needed. 
In  the  more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
century  since  the  passage  of  the  Sher- 
man Antitrust  Act  the  commercial  sys- 
tem of  this  Nation  has  undergone  great 
changes.  New  forms  of  business  activi- 
ties require  new  regulatory  laws.  For  not 
only  must  the  public  be  protected  against 
the  greed  of  unscrupulous  businessmen, 
honest  businessmen  need  a  clear  legal 
framework  within  which  to  engage  trade 
and  commerce. 

In  an  effort  to  facilitate  systematic 
congressional  consideration  of  this  prob- 
lem, I  am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
establish  a  Commission  on  the  Revision 
of  Federal  Antitrust  laws.  As  I  envision 
it,  this  Commission,  composed  of  24 
eminent  individuals  from  public  and 
private  life  would  have  as  its  goal  noth- 
ing less  than  the  comprehensive  investi- 
gation and  review  of  all  aspects  of  Fed- 
eral antitrust  laws  as  they  affect  domes- 
tic and  foreign  commerce.  Not  later 
than  1  year  after  its  first  meeting,  the 
Commission  would  be  required  to  sub- 
mit a  final  report  of  its  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President  and  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  facilitate  a  fuller  un- 
derstanding of  the  details  of  my  pro- 
posal, I  am  inserting  a  complete  state- 
ment of  it  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

In  closing  I  would  fervently  urge  my 
colleagues  not  to  wait  until  this  Com- 
mission has  been  impaneled  before  be- 
ginning to  take  a  good  hard  look  at  the 
state  of  present  Pedersd  antitrust  laws. 
Congress  has  a  clear  responsibility  to 
modernize  these  antiquated  statutes  ; 
now  Is  the  time  to  proceed.  For  my  part 
I  plan  on  pursuing  legislative  solutions 
to  antitrust  problems  and  I  would  wel- 
come comments  and  recommendations 
from  business  leaders,  concerned  citi- 
zens, and  my  fellow  Members  of  the  92d 
Congress. 

My  proposal  follows: 


Legislation  to  Establish  a  Commission  on 
THE  Revision  or  Peoekal  .\NTrrtU8T  Laws 

Whereas  the  antitrust  statutes  of  the 
United  States  are  In  certain  major  areas  o( 
their  application  In  need  ol  revision:  and 

Whereas  there  exist  under  the  antitrust 
statutes  of  the  United  States  oonfllctg  in 
policy  as  to  the  proper  standards  of  conduct 
required  to  be  observed  by  American  busi- 
ness: and 

Whereas  a  thorough  examination  is  essen- 
tlon  in  order  to  determine  the  Impact  of  such 
statutes  iipou  the  productivity  and  long- 
range  economic  growth  of  the  United  States 
and  upon  United  States  foreign  trade,  In- 
vestment and  economic  policy;  Therefore, 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled,  That  there  Is 
hereby  established  a  Commission  on  Revi- 
sion of  the  Antitrust  Laws  of  the  United 
States  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Oom- 
mlsslon")  constituted  In  the  manner  here- 
inafter provided. 

pumposs  or  the  commission 

Sec.  2.  The  purpose  of  the  Commission 
bhall  be  to  study  the  effect  upon  compeUUon 
(Including  cK>mpetUlon  between  American 
business  and  foreign  business),  price  levels, 
employment,  profits,  production,  consump- 
tion, foreign  tr«tde.  economic  growth  and  the 
capabllUy  of  the  economy  to  best  sustain  the 
Nation  at  home  and  abroad  of 

(1)  Existing  antttnist  statutes  (Including 
enforcement  proceedings  thereunder) .  as  In- 
terpreted by  Judicial,  executive  and  admin- 
istrative decisions 

(2i  Existing  pr1c«  systems  and  pricing 
policies  of  trade  and  Industry  In  the  United 
States  and 

(3)  The  extent  and  causes  of  concentra- 
tion of  economic  power  and  financial  control. 

MEMBEXSHIP    OP  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  3  (a)  Number  and  Appointment.— 
The  Commission  shall  be  composed  ot 
twenty-four  members  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Eight  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  four  from  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  and  four  from 
private  life. 

(2 1  Eight  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  four  from  the  Senate  and  four 
from  private  life. 

(3)  Eight  appointed  by  the  S[>eaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  four  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  four  from  pri- 
vate life. 

(b)  Political  Aftiliation. — Of  each  class 
of  four  members  mentioned  In  subsection 
(a),  not  more  than  two  members  shall  be 
from  each  of  the  two  major  political  parties. 

(c)  Vacancies. — Vacancies  In  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  affect  Its  powers  but  shall 
be  filled  In  the  same  manner  In  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made. 

organization  op  the  commission 
Sec.  4.  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  its 
members. 

quorom 
Sec.  6.  Thirteen  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

COMPENSATION    OP    MEMBERS    OF    THE 
COMMISSION 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Members  op  Congress. — Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  are  members  of  the 
Commission,  shall  serve  without  compensa- 
tion In  addition  to  that  received  for  their 
services  as  Members  of  Congress,  but  they 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence, 
a.:d  other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by 
them  In  the  performance  of  the  duties  vested 
In  the  Commission. 

(b)  Members  Prom  the  E^xEctrnvE 
Branch.— Notwithstanding  section  6633  of 
title  6.  United  States  Code,  any  member  of 
the  Commission  who  Is  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Oovemment  shall  receive  the 
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compensation  which  he  would  receive  If  he 
were  not  a  member  of  the  Commission,  plus 
such  additional  compensation.  If  any.  as  is 
nec«sary  to  make  his  aggregate  salary  not 
exceeding  »30,000;  and  he  shall  be  reimbursed 
for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary 
expenses  incurred  by  him  In  the  performance 
of  the  duties  vested  In  the  Commission. 

(c)  Members  Prom  Private  Lite. — The 
members  from  private  life  shall  each  receive 
not  exceeding  $100  per  diem  when  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  duties  vested  In  the 
Commission,  plus  reimbursement  for  travel, 
Bubslstence.  and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred by  them  in  the  performance  of  such 
duties. 

POWERS  or  the  commission 

Sec.  7.  (a)  (1)  Hearings. — The  Commission 
or,  on  the  authorization  of  the  Commission, 
any  subcommittee  thereof,  may.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  its  functions  and  duties, 
hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and  act  as  such 
tunes  and  places,  administer  such  oaths,  and 
require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses,  and 
the  production  of  such  books,  records,  cor- 
respondence, memorandums,  papers,  and 
documents  as  the  Commission  or  such  sub- 
committee may  deem  advisable.  Subpenas 
may  be  Issued  under  the  signature  of  the 
Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman,  or  any  duly  des- 
ignated member,  and  may  be  served  by  any 
person  designated  by  the  Chairman,  the  Vice 
Chairman,  or  such  member. 

(3)  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena  issued  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection,  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  or  the  United  States  court  of 
any  possession,  or  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  the  inquiry 
Is  being  carried  on  or  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  which  the  person  guilty  of  contumacy  or 
refusal  to  obey  is  found  or  resides  or  trans- 
acts business,  upon  application  by  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue  to  such  person  an 
order  requiring  such  person  to  appear  before 
the  Commission  or  a  subcommittee  thereof, 
there  to  produce  evidence  If  so  ordered,  or 
there  to  give  testimony  touching  the  matter 
under  Inquiry;  and  any  failure  to  obey  such 
order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  the 
court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(b)  Oppicial  Data. — Each  department, 
agency,  and  instrumenatllty  of  the  executive 
bnmch  of  the  Government,  Including  In- 
dependent agencies.  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  furnish  to  the  Commission,  upon 
request  made  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice 
Chairman,  such  Information  as  the  Com- 
mission deems  necessary  to  carry  out  its 
functions  under  this  Act. 

(c)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commission,  the 
Chairman  shall  have  the  power  to — 

(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  comi>ensatlon  of 
an  executive  director,  and  such  additional 
staff  personnel  as  he  deems  necessary,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service,  and  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
ni  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to 
claaslflcatlon  and  General  Schedule  pay 
rates,  but  at  rates  not  In  excess  of  the  max- 
imum rate  for  GS-18  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule under  section  5332  of  such  title,  and 

(2)  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  a  day 
for  Individuals. 

(d)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  contracts  with  Federal  or  State  agencies, 
private  firms.  Institutions,  and  IndlvlduaU 
for  the  conduct  of  research  or  surveys,  the 
preparation  of  reports,  and  other  activities 
necessary  to  the  discharge  of  Its  duties. 

Sec.  9.  The  Commission  shall  transmit  to 


the  President  and  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Commission  a  final  report  containing  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  findings  and  con- 
clusions of  the  Commission,  together  with 
such  recommendations  as  It  deems  advisable. 
The  Commission  may  also  submit  Interim 
reports  prior  to  submission  of  Its  final  repwrt. 

expiration   op  the  COMMISSION 

Sec.  10.  Sixty  days  after  the  submission  to 
Congress  of  the  final  report  provided  for  In 
section  9.  the  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Miller)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 
Seventy-five  years  ago,  Alfred  Nobel,  in- 
ventor of  dynamite,  established  five  of 
the  world's  most  prestigious  honors 
awarded  each  year  to  those  who  "have 
conferred  the  greatest  benefit  on  man- 
kind in  the  fields  of  physics,  chemistry, 
physiology  or  medicine,  literature  and 
peace.'"  In  the  first  20  years  only  three 
Americans  were  recipients  of  these 
awards;  however,  from  1958  to  1968,  28 
Nobel  Prizes  have  gone  to  Americans. 


ECONOMIC  SITUATION  FACING 
AMERICAN  FARMERS  HAS  GONE 
FROM  BAD  TO  HORRIBLE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  <Mr.  Obey)  Is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  over  2 
years  ago,  when  President  Nixon  was 
campaigning  for  the  Presidency,  he 
called  74  percent  of  parity  "intolerable" 
for  farmers  and  said  they  were  "en- 
titled to  better.'' 

Mr.  Nixon  won  the  1968  election,  of 
course,  and  2  years  have  passed.  Now  we 
are  beginning  a  new  year.  Snow  covers 
many  of  the  fields  which  produce  this 
Nation's  food.  It  is  a  good  time,  I  think, 
to  review  just  what  has  happened  to  our 
farm  economy  during  the  last  2  years. 

Basically,  the  economic  situation  fac- 
ing our  farm  population  today  is  one 
which  can  only  be  described  as  having 
gone  from  bad  to  horrible. 

PARITT    AND    FARM    INCOME 

Parity  is  a  concept  designed  to  com- 
pare the  prices  farmers  receive  for  their 
products  and  the  prices  they  pay  for 
goods  and  services.  It  is  a  yardstick  for 
determining  how  well  or  how  poorly 
farmers  are  doing  economically. 

The  74 -percent  parity  which  the 
President  termed  "intolerable"  a  few 
years  ago  meant  that  farmers  were 
earning  only  74  percent  of  their  worth, 
truly,  as  the  President  said,  an  intoler- 
able situation. 

Yet,  sadly,  in  the  past  2  years,  the 
intolerable  situation  Inherited  by  the 
President  has  been  made  immeasurably 
worse. 

While  parity  averaged  77  percent  for 
the  8  years  before  1968,  it  dropped  to 


74  percent  in  1969,  and  slid  to  67  percent 
by    1970's   end,   a   level   unmatched  in 
bleakness  since  1933  in  the  dark  days  of 
the  great  depression. 
In  August  of  last  year,  farm  prices  slid 

3  percent,  the  largest  1 -month  decline  in 
22  years.  In  contrast  to  that  slowing  in 
prices,  interest,  and  taxes  on  farmland 
went  up  8  percent  sind  farm  wages  went 
up  7  percent  in  the  first  6  months  of  1970. 
In  the  year  just  ended,  the  prices  Wis- 
consin farmers  paid  for  goods  increased 

4  percent,  while  the  prices  they  received 
increased  3.5  percent. 

In  an  effort  to  camouflage  this  sorry 
situation,  the  UJ5.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  been  engaging  in  statistical 
gimmickry  with  parity. 

Thus,  in  its  December  issue  of  "Agri- 
culture Prices,"  the  Department  gamely 
tried  to  assure  us  that  "no  such — 
parity — ratio  realistically  reflects  the 
current  status  of  the  income  or  the  wel- 
fare of  farmers."  At  that  time  they  also 
announced  that  henceforth  1967  would 
be  substituted  for  1910-14  as  the  base 
year  to  measure  costs  and  prices  for 
farmers. 

So,  while  under  its  traditional  defini- 
tion, farm  parity  stands  at  67  percent, 
under  the  new  USDA  definition  we  are 
supposed  to  be  lulled  into  believing  that 
parity,  and  the  economic  welfare  of 
farmers,  is  really  91  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reality  of  an  agricul- 
ture depression  cannot  be  covered  up  by 
slick  bookkeeping  techniques.  It  takes  a 
great  deal  of  effort  for  those  who  make 
their  living  in  agriculture  to  believe  that 
there  is  no  relationship  between  the  in- 
creasing costs  which  farmers  are  being 
required  to  absorb  and  the  sliding  prices 
they  are  receiving  for  their  products. 
Even  using  the  "paper  parity"  now  in 
vogue  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  was 
up  5  percent  from  January  1970  to  Janu- 
ary 1971. 

Frankly,  I  know  of  only  one  way  to 
interpret  the  bleak  fact  that  parity  has 
skidded  from  75  to  67  percent  in  1  year's 
time.  Simply  put,  farmers  are  in  a  tighter 
squeeze  than  they  were  a  year  ago.  And  I 
challenge  anyone  to  prove  otherwise. 

WHAT  IS  THE  ADMINISTRATION  FOR? 

The  administration  seems  willing  to 
concede,  in  speeches  at  least,  that  all  is 
not  well  on  our  farms  and  in  our  rural 
communities. 

In  mid-December,  for  example,  the 
President  said: 

The  Nation  owes  American  agriculture  a 
very  great  debt,  a  very  great  debt  which 
perhaps  has  not  been  adequately  reflected  In 
agriculture  Income. 

But  in  agriculture,  as  with  all  other 
areas,  action  means  more  than  speeches. 

While  the  price  support  level  for  milk 
w£is  89  percent  of  parity  in  1966,  87  per- 
cent in  1967,  and  89  percent  in  1968,  it 
dropped  to  83  percent  of  parity  for  the 
1969-70  marketing  year,  and  was  estab- 
lished at  85  percent  of  parity  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  this  market- 
ing year — 4  percent  lower  than  4  years 
ago.  Yet.  the  $4.66  per  hundredweight 
price  which  was  85  percent  of  parity  last 
April  Is  only  81  percent  of  parity  today. 

When  the  Senate  passed,  as  part  of 
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general  farm  legislation  which  came  be- 
fore the  Congress  late  in  1970.  a  provi- 
sion pegging  the  minimum  feed  grain 
price  support  level  at  75  percent  of  par- 
ity, the  administration  made  it  clear 
that  it  was  ■strongly  opposed"  and  would 
"continue  to  be  opposed  to  the  Senate 
provision."  The  U8DA  said  68  percent  of 
parity  was  all  It  could  accept. 

In  1970.  we  were  told  by  USDA  officials 
that  their  efforts  in  1971  would  be  di- 
rected only  toward  "maintaining"  farm 
income,  not  Increasing  it.  Now.  accord- 
ing to  a  USDA  press  release  announcing 
tills  year's  wheat,  feed  grain,  and  cotton 
programs,  we  are  told  the  effort  will  be 
to  fight  against  "depressed  prices," 
although  there  is  a  serious  question 
whether  we  have  not  reached  that  point 
already. 

Nowhere  is  there  mention  of  adequate 
prices,  or  100  percent  of  parity,  which 
would  truly  bring  to  our  farm  population 
the  opportunity  to  maintain  a  stable  in- 
come at  a  level  which  would  allow  a  de- 
cent standard  of  living  across  rural 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  other 
actions  over  the  past  2  years  wtiich  re- 
veal less  than  adequate  administration 
concern  for  our  farm  population  suid  the 
rural  economy  it  supports. 

For  example,  fimds  for  the  ACP  pro- 
gram were  eliminated  by  the  President 
from  his  budget.  Even  after  funds  for  the 
program  were  reinstated  by  the  Congress, 
strong  pressure  was  required  from  Con- 
gress, from  individual  farmers  and  fau^m 
organizations  before  the  administration 
finally  allowed  any  ACP  funds  to  be 
spent. 

Funds  for  the  special  milk  program 
were  also  eliminated  by  the  President. 
Congress  reinstated  them  and  made  the 
program  permanent.  Yet  strong  pressure 
was  needed  to  persuade  the  administra- 
tkHi  to  allow  a  school  milk  program  to 
fimction  when  schools  opened  last  tall. 

The  administration  also  ended  advance 
payments  to  farmers  under  the  feed 
grain  program.  When  advance  payments 
were  included  by  the  Senate  in  the  1970 
general  farm  legislation,  the  SMiministra- 
tion  made  known  its  opposition  to  this 
provision  and  helped  defeat  it. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  early  in 
1969.  held  listening  sessions  throughout 
the  country,  to  help  in  developing  poli- 
cies and  programs  aimed  at  building  a 
prosperous  and  successful  fEunily  farm 
agriculture  in  a  prosperous  and  inviting 
rural  America,  but  the  administration 
evidentally  listened  little — because  it 
never  did  present  to  Congress  a  farm 
program  of  its  own. 

It  promised  improvement  in  rural  de- 
velopment, but  made  known  its  opposi- 
tion to  congressional  approval  of  a  rural 
devel(H>nient  section  of  the  farm  bill 
which  would  have  given  high  priority  to 
the  revltallzatlon  and  development  of 
rural  areas.  Fortunately  this  provision 
was  adopted  in  spite  of  administration 
opposition. 

And.  among  the  grossest  of  oversights 
was  the  failure  of  the  administration  to 
propose  legislation  to  increase  the  bar- 
gaining power  of  farmers  or  to  curb  the 
threat  of  a  coriporate  takeover  of  agri- 


culture, two  subjects  that  weigh  heavily 
on  the  mind  of  the  family  farmer  in 
America. 

DAIST    IMPOSTS 

In  May.  the  D.S.  Tariff  Commission 
conducted  an  investigation  on  the  im- 
portation of  certain  products  to  de- 
termine whether  those  cheese  imports 
were  interfering  with  our  domestic  price 
support  program  for  milk  and  butterfat. 

The  investigation  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission showed  that  they  were. 

The  Commission  recommended  a 
"zero"  quota  for  ice  cream,  certain  choc- 
olate products,  and  animal  feeds  con- 
taining large  amounts  of  milk  solids.  It 
also  recommended  an  annual  quota  of 
100,000  pounds  for  cheese  with  5  per- 
cent or  less  of  butterfat. 

But  the  administration  had  plans  of 
its  own.  In  December  it  annoimced  a 
most  unwelcome  Christmas  present  to 
the  dairy  farmer. 

The  quota  set  by  the  administration 
for  low -fat  chocolate  cnimb  was  not 
zero,  but  4.6  million  pounds,  four  times 
the  average  imports  during  1967-89. 

llie  quota  set  by  the  administration 
for  animal  feed  mixtures  was  not  zero, 
but  16.3  million  pounds,  four  times  the 
average  imports  during  1967-69. 

The  quota  set  by  the  administration 
for  ice  cream  was  not  zero,  but  431,330 
gallons,  one-half  times  the  average  an- 
nual imports  for  1967-69. 

The  quota  set  by  the  administration 
for  low-fat  cheese  was  not  100,000 
pounds,  but  8.9  million  poimds,  almost 
nine  times  the  average  imports  for 
1967-69. 

With  the  action  of  the  administration 
so  clearly  at  odds  with  the  Tairff  Com- 
mission recommendations,  dairy  farm- 
ers may  seriously  ask  themselves 
whether  they  can  afford  any  further  ac- 
tion by  this  administration  in  the  area  of 
dairy  import  limitations.  And  yet  action 
In  the  right  direction  is  badly  needed 
on  a  number  of  problems. 

One  such  problem  is  cheese  selling  for 
over  47  cents  per  poimd.  It  was  predicted 
in  1968  that  impwrts  of  such  cheeses 
would  flood  the  country  because,  while 
a  quota  was  set  for  cheese  selling  under 
47  cents  per  poimd.  none  was  established 
for  cheese  selling  over  that  amount.  True 
to  form,  clever  and  ever-watchful  im- 
porters used  this  loophole  to  import  mil- 
lions of  pounds  of  quota-free  cheese  into 
the  country. 

Why  the  administration  refused  to 
take  action  to  curb  these  imports  I  do 
not  know.  According  to  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission report,  cheese  selling  for  over 
47  cents  accounted  for  239  million 
pounds  of  quota-free  dairy  imports 
which  entered  the  country  in  the  first  7 
months  of  1970.  This  is  59  million  pounds, 
or  33  percent,  more  than  the  total  im- 
ports— 180  million  pounds — accounted 
for  by  the  four  products  for  which  the 
President  requested  a  Tsuiff  Commission 
investigation.  Voliune  alone  would  sug- 
gest that  action  is  due  with  regard  to 
cheese  selling  for  over  47  cents  per 
ix}und. 

Another  problem  is  lactose.  The  im- 
portation of  this  product  rose  from  a 
700,000  pound  average  in  1965-68  to  4.2 


million  poimds  in  1969.  or  an  increase  of 
about  500  percent.  Lactose  Imports  for 
the  first  11  months  of  1970  are  HI  per- 
cent over  those  for  the  same  period  last 
year. 

During  1969  the  share  of  the  domestic 
market  supplied  by  lactose  imports  rose 
800  percent  from  the  1965-68  average. 

This  is  important  to  remember  because 
lactose  is  a  product  made  from  whey,  a 
byproduct  of  the  cheesemaking  process. 
According  to  the  Tariff  Commission  re- 
port on  imports: 

If  It  were  not  for  the  Import  of  UctOM, 
more  domestic  whey  would  moat  likely  be 
used  commercially  rather  than  being  dis- 
posed of  through  streams  or  sewage  systems, 
a  practice  aggravating  pollution  problem! 
and  burdening  U.S.  governmental  expendi- 
tures. Including  those  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,   for   pollution  control. 

Simply  put.  whey  is  a  potential  pollu- 
tant. If  domestic  whey  is  not  used  but  Is 
replaced  by  imports,  we  are  contributing 
to  an  already  serious  waste  disposal 
problem  for  cheesemakers.  For  economic 
and  environmental  reasons,  then,  it  is 
important  that  action  be  taken  to  curb 
lactose  imports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  just  a  few  of  the 
legitimate  complaints  farmers  are  voic- 
ing these  days.  They  are  concerned,  and 
I  am  frankly  concerned,  that  this  ad- 
ministration is  not  tuned  in  to  the 
problems  of  rural  communities. 

We  are  aware,  of  course,  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  trying  to  deal  with  a 
troubled  economy,  more  troubled  than  at 
any  time  since  1958.  In  fact,  farmers  are 
particularly  aware  of  the  economy  be- 
cause nowhere,  except  perhaps  in 
America's  ghettos,  is  our  economic  slump 
felt  more  intensely  than  In  rural 
America. 

Historically,  economic  downturns  have 
hit  our  rural  communities  first  and 
hardest.  Today,  these  communities 
throughout  America  are  struggling 
against  economic  adversity  to  a  degree 
which  has  not  been  seen  since  agricul- 
ture was  able  to  free  itself  from  the  grips 
of  the  great  depression. 

Frankly  speaking,  I  believe  the  admin- 
istration lost  ground  in  the  Midwest  in 
the  November  elections  because  of  Its 
disregard  of  farm  problems,  especially 
the  sagging  farm  economy.  I  do  not  say 
that  in  the  spirit  of  partisanship.  I  say 
that  rather  in  hopes  that  the  adminis- 
tration will  recognize  that  fact  and  will 
take  the  steps  required  to  provide  rural 
Americans  with  what  all  Americans 
want — a  chance  to  earn  a  decent,  digni- 
fied living  by  the  sweat  of  their  own 
brow  and  the  strength  of  their  own 
muscle  and,  most  of  all,  a  chance  for  a 
decent  future.  A  government  that  can- 
not provide  even  that  is  simply  not  doing 
its  job. 

The  administration  has  indicated  that 
in  an  attempt  to  strengthen  the  econ- 
omy, it  plans  an  expansionary  budget  for 
next  year.  I  would  certainly  hope  that  in 
any  budget  where  the  administration 
finds  enough  room  for  the  SST,  the  Penn 
Central  Railroad,  and  tax  breaks  to 
stimlate  America's  business  economy, 
there  will  also  be  a  little  room  left  for  a 
more  compassionate  consideration  of  the 
problems  of  farmers  and  rural  America. 
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THE    MONROE     DOCTRINE,     LATIN 
AMERICA  AND   PANAMA   CANAL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  1965,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, after  extensive  debate  and  by  the 
overwhelming  vote  of  312  to  52,  adopted 
a  sense  of  the  House  resolution — House 
Resolution  560,  89th  Congress — to  the 
effect  that,  first,  any  domination  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  by  the  subversive 
force  known  as  International  commu- 
nism or  threat  of  it  violates  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and,  sec- 
ond, called  upon  the  parties  to  the  In- 
ter-American Treaty  of  Reciprocal  As- 
sistance, in  the  exercise  of  their  individ- 
ual or  collective  self-defense,  to  fore- 
stall or  combat  intervention,  domination, 
control,  or  colonization  in  whatever  form 
by  such  subversive  force. 

Since  that  time  there  have  been  many 
changes,  which  include  the  seizure  of 
U5. -owned  properties  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, repudiation  of  United  States-Cuban 
policy  by  a  growing  bloc  of  South 
American  and  Caribbean  countries,  in- 
cluding Chile,  which  recognized  Castro's 
Cuba  on  November  12,  1970,  and  con- 
tinued pressures  aimed  at  wresting  con- 
trol of  the  Panama  Canal  from  the 
United  States. 

In  this  connection,  the  report  of  the 
Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanic  Canal 
Study  Commission  under  Public  Law  88- 
609  was  submitted  to  the  President  on 
December  1,  1970.  Its  principal  recom- 
mendations call  for  the  construction  of 
a  second  canal  of  sea -level  design  in  the 
Republic  of  Panama  about  10  miles  west 
of  the  existing  canal,  the  surrender  of 
DJ3.  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  to 
Panama,  and  making  that  country  a  par- 
ticipant in  the  management  and  defense 
of  both  canals. 

Members  of  the  Congress  who  have 
opposed  such  surrender,  including  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  the  Panama 
Canal,  are  not  alone  in  their  views.  Col. 
John  P.  Sheffey,  executive  director  of 
the  canal  study,  in  a  published  inter- 
view in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  De- 
cember 1, 1970,  made  some  slightly  signi- 
cant  statements  as  follows: 

First.  That  the  major  purpose  of  con- 
structing the  proposed  new  canal  is  se- 
curing "excellent  treaty  relationships" 
with  Panama. 

Second.  That  in  the  event  of  the  In- 
ability to  secure  such  relationships  there 
is  no  justification  for  doing  it. 

Third.  That  on  economic  grounds 
alone  the  justification  for  such  new  canal 
is  quite  weak. 

After  reading  the  Commission's  report, 
which  required  about  5  years  to  prepare 
and  cost  our  taxpayers  more  than  $21 
niilllon,  I  have  concluded  that  Colonel 
Shefley's  brief  comments  are  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  recent  canal  inquiry. 

The  crucial  canal  question  now  before 
the  Nation  is  that  of  continued  sovereign 
control  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  Panama 
Canal  by  the  United  States  Under  the 
Constitution— article  IV,  section  3, 
"*use  3— only  the  Congress,  which  in- 
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eludes  the  House,  can  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  either  the  Canal  Zone  or  canal. 
To  bring  Uiis  matter  into  focus  and  to 
make  clear  the  determlnaticui  of  the 
House  in  safegioarding  our  just  rights, 
power,  and  authority  at  Panama,  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Hall)  and  Ihafve  written  all  Mem- 
bers urging  that  they  introduce  or  co- 
sponsor  resolutions  identical  with  House 
Resolution  154  and  House  Resolution  156 
of  the  92d  Congress  introduced  on  Jan- 
uary 26.  1971,  by  us.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  urge  that  our  colleagues  do  this 
promptly  and  that  early  action  be  taken 
for  their  adoption. 

Fortunately,  there  are  leaders  in  the 
United  States  who  grasp  the  problems 
now  arising  to  the  south  of  us.  among 
them  Harold  Lord  Vamey,  the  able 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Pan 
American  Pohcy  of  New  York.  In  the 
latest  issue  of  Pan  American  Headlines, 
the  publication  of  that  committee,  he 
supplies  new  and  important  informa- 
tion that  I  quote  as  part  of  my  remarks : 
Will  Piksoent  Nixon  Savx  the  Uokkob 
doctsinz? 

Presidant  Nixon  stands  today  on  tbe  brink 
of  the  gravest  crisis  of  his  career.  It  Is  a  crlsia 
which  wUl  not  come  In  Vietnam  or  In  tlie 
Middle  East,  despite  all  tbe  preaent  alarums. 
It  will  strike  right  here  In  our  own  hemi- 
sphere  It  will  be  In  South  America. 

For  those  unbllnded  by  optimism,  the  signs 
are  unmistakable.  In  the  last  18  months, 
three  nations,  formerly  staunchly  pro-U.8. — 
Chile,  Peru  and  Bolivia — ^have  pulled  out  of 
tbe  Washington  orbit.  Their  defection  baa 
expoaed  3,000  mUes  of  Pacific  South  Ameri- 
can coast  to  Russian  penetration.  After  147 
years  of  U.S.  hegemony,  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
Une  has  been  breached.  Russia  will  endeavor 
to  enter. 

There  Is  a  familiar  law  in  politics,  aa  In 
science,  that  nature  abhors  a  vacuum.  Since 
1969,  American  hemisphere  pK>llcy  has  been 
the  nearest  thing  to  a  vacuiun,  that  this  na- 
tion has  ever  seen.  Other  South  American 
nations.  Inflamed  by  their  domestic  anti- 
giingo  poUUclans,  wUl  be  temptad  to  foUow 
the  first  three  Into  recalcitrance.  South  Amer- 
ica Is  slipping  away  from  us. 

Behind,  and  waiting,  stands  Soviet  Russia. 
One  of  the  oldest  of  Moscow's  tricks  Is  to 
throw  Its  exponents  off-balance  by  pumping 
up  a  nerve-torturing  crisis,  somewhere  else, 
whUe  It  moves  in,  unpercelved.  upon  its  real 
target.  This  Is  bapi>ening  today  in  South 
America.  As  In  1848,  when  It  conjured  up  the 
phony  Berlin  airlift  showdown  to  obscure  the 
fact  that  It  was  helping  Mao  Tse-tung  to 
snatch  huge  China,  Russia  Is  using  tbe  Mid- 
dle East  as  a  decoy  to  distract  us  from  the 
South  American  play.  While  we  are  preoccu- 
pied elsewhere,  it  wiU  move  in  for  tbe  kill  in 
our  own  hemisphere. 

Moscow  realiees,  as  many  American  foreign 
policy  experts  do  not,  that  we  can  survive  a 
set-back  in  Asia,  or  even  in  the  Mediterranean 
region,  and  still  live  to  fight  another  day.  But 
we  cannot  survive  a  successful  Communist 
entrance  into  our  own  hemisphere. 

What  is  ironical  about  the  situation  is  that 
President  Nixon  was  elected  in  1968  on  a 
Republican  platform  that  pledged  tbe  new 
administration  to  uphold  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. In  two  years  in  tbe  Presidency,  Mr. 
Nixon  baa  not  once  mentioned  the  Doctrine 
In  any  of  the  volvunlnous  papers  that  have 
emerged  from  his  Kissinger  office.  As  far  as 
present  administration  and  State  Department 
policy  is  concerned,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  Is 
a  dead  issue.  In  an  explosive  South  American 
situation,  we  are  steering  rudderless  into  the 
heart  of  the  approaching  difBciiltles. 


HOW  WX  BOT  IMTO  THX  PEnSirr  loss  IK  SOUTH 


Tbe  first  Indication  that  men  in  tba  Nixon 
administration  were  planning  to  follow  a 
soft,  no-win  policy  in  South  America,  in 
hostile  situations,  was  telegraphed  In  tbe 
unfortunate  encounter  with  Peru  In  196C. 
Peru  was  clearly  in  tbe  wrong.  She  had  seised 
the  XSB.-CfWTMA  International  Petroleum 
properties  (an  action  within  her  rights)  and 
had  offered  corapenaatlon  at  a  figure  mu^ 
below  the  valuation  previously  made  by  ber 
own  appraiaan. 

Then  she  attemptad  a  braaen  hold-up.  She 
triad  to  waaaal  out  ot  this  companaatlon  by 
trotting  out  an  "illegal  enrichment"  charge 
of  (flBO  mlUlon,  for  "impald  taxea"  computed 
ratroactivrty  as  far  back  as  46  years.  Of 
course,  the  $680  million  would  have  wiped 
out  Peru's  obligation  to  pay  any  companaa- 
tlon at  all.  It  was  a  palpable  swindle. 

It  waa  a  decisive  moment.  All  of  Washing- 
ton's South  American  Ill-wishers  were  watch- 
ing Nixon,  with  saarching  eyea,  to  learn  If 
the  new  adminijttratlon  bad  teeth  in  its  pro- 
nouncements. Had  the  new  President  shown 
firmness  against  Velasco,  he  would  have  given 
courage  to  the  U.S.  friends  in  all  tbe  other 
Latin  American  nations  to  stand  firm  against 
the  Leftist  underground  in  their  own  coun- 
tries. Instead,  his  representatlvea  capitu- 
lated. 

He  foredoomed  bis  case  by  — niiing  to  Lima, 
as  Ills  special  envoy,  one  of  the  weakest 
flg\irea  in  the  diplomatic  estabUshmant — 
John  N.  Irwin.  Irwin  had  not  even  bad  tba 
guts  to  stand  up  to  tiny  Panama,  where 
President  Johnson  had  sent  him  ss  one  of 
the  two  V&.  negotiators  In  1986,  to  nsgotiata 
a  new  treaty.  He  had  produced  a  treaty  which 
gave  away  tbe  Canal  Zone  (American  aoil 
"in  perpetuity")  to  Panama,  and  which  also 
presented  Panama  with  virtually  a  half 
ownership  of  tbe  Panama  Canal  (a  98  bil- 
lion TJ3.  property) . 

In  Peru,  ha  wUtad  again.  Whan  tba  aU 
month  period  was  reached  at  which  it  was 
obligatory  for  the  UjS.  to  invoke  the  Hlckan- 
looper  Amandmant.  be  sxispended  tbe 
Amendment,  after  consultation  with  Seora- 
tary  of  State  Rogers  in  Washington.  In  do- 
ing this,  Irwin  and  Rogers  nulliflad  and 
killad  tbe  Hlckanlooper  Amendment,  which 
was  Washington's  only  weapon  for  <<«*nt^e 
peacefully  with  oonfiscators  like  Valaaoo. 
When,  later,  Velasco  also  attempted  seizure 
of  tbe  Grace  sugar  properties  m  Peru.  Mm 
State  Department  similarly  chose  not  to  en- 
force tne  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act.  which 
would  have  required  tbe  cancelling  of  Peru's 
sugar  quota. 

It  Is  a  sign  of  tbe  seU-daoaption  whi<di  sur- 
rounded this  whole  scffry  Irwin  pertorxnance 
In  Peru  that  tbe  VB.  Latin  American  cor- 
respondents of  tbe  leading  American  dalilas 
and  wire  services  reported  that  tite  Washing- 
ton capitulation  in  Peru  bad  piseead  and  "!•• 
assured"  tbe  othw  South  American  countries 
about  the  new  administration's  Latin  Amer- 
ican policy.  No  report  could  have  been  more 
false.  Tbe  pliability  of  Washington  in  Peru 
"reasBiired"  only  the  antl -Americans :  it  aent 
a  shiver  of  distrust  into  tbe  minds  of  all  the 
traditional  friends  of  the  n.S.,  who  have  su|>- 
ported  us  in  the  past  in  our  fight  against 
Castroism  and  Leftist  upheaval. 

The  administration's  second  Important 
blunder  In  South  America  was  its  failure  to 
use  every  means  In  Its  power  to  bring  about 
the  defeat  of  the  Comminilst  Salvador  Al- 
lende  in  the  Chilean  election.  Washington 
stood  by,  with  catatonic  inaction,  and  per- 
mitted Allende  to  win. 

There  was  a  real  chance  to  beat  AUcnde. 
The  Leftist  farces  were  divided  dangerously 
between  Allende  and  Tomic,  tbe  Christian 
Democratic  candidate.  Tomic  is  ao  far  to  tbe 
L«ft  that  even  after  AUende's  election,  be 
came  out  with  a  statement  of  wpproTti  at 
AUende's  take-orar  of  the  copper  mine*. , 
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MUidrl.  tbe  cmi— ivatlr*  candldatA,  •  stronc 
can<llclai«,  could  h»re  be«n  •laoMd. 

U  It  b«  objected  Ui*t  Ui«  O^.  oould  not 
iQteiveoa  la  a  SouUi  Aiu«rlcan  elecUoo,  the 
aacwer  la  ttxat  we  dUl  intervene  La  ttUs  came 
cauBtiK,  CliUe,  In  1064,  whea  the  U^.  Am* 
bcHiador,  acting  bfthlnd  the  (toeaes,  okobUlMd 
tecTlflo  »upport  (or  Bduardo  Prel.  the  Chrl*- 
tlmu  Oaoaocrat,  aod  made  poaalble  hie  elec- 
TVMi  Bernard  ColUer  told  the  story  In  the 
New  Yoik  TUnea.  Fetx  19,  1067.  He  r«veal« 
that  Pr«x  pereoQAUy  aoUolted  the  White 
HouM  tor  support.  He  got  It  'A  reaeunable 
eaUmate  la  th*t  CbxlaOan  Oeoxocrata  got 
about  11  rn""^M'  a  month,  for  oMUiy  nwotha. 
irotn  Amerloaa  aourcea".  wrote  Oaiiler. 

What  JobDJOo  did  lor  a  questlooable  Lett 
Liberal  charaeter  IUm  Bduardo  Pret.  to  bead 
off  an  AiionH*  Conunuolet  victory  in  1046, 
Nlaob  laUed  to  do  for  AtiwHunftrt.  a  genuine 
ooneerv«tlTe.  la  1072.  Waa^iin^toa  marked 
time,  aod  allowed  the  Conununlata  to  take 
ov«r  Otai*. 

yto  mm  poucT  n*  pamaml* 
Anyone  who  hoped  that  the  exit  of  the 
Johnson  admXnlatraUoa  would  see  the  end  of 
the  proposed  Panama  Oanal  and  Zone  give- 
away preseuT«  m  Washington  t>  tn  for  a  sad 
awakaalng.  The  Panama  pot  is  still  boiling. 
MSDlbeTB  of  the  same  oast  that  Lyndon 
Johnson  assembled  are  stiU  calling  the  turns. 
Robert  B  Anderson,  despite  the  blistering 
Bernard  D.  Noeslter  expos4  tn  the  WASHINO- 
TOK  POST,  alleging  (psstlonable  business 
practices,  is  still  Chief  TT  S.  Negotiator  under 
Nlaon.  The  PANAMA  CRTTICA  reported  on 
Not.  7th  the  "Ambassadors  Jose  de  la  Osa 
and  Robert  B.  Anderson  oonttnue  wtjrklng. 
with  nerw  advisory  teams,  selected  by  each 
gtiTsi  n  ment.  ** 

John  If  Irwin.  Anderson's  former  No  3 
man,  after  his  fearful  boo-boo  In  Peru,  has 
actnaUy  been  promoted  by  Nlxoa  and  ts  now 
top  admimatnttlve  official  at  Poggy  Bottom, 
as  Undersecretary. 

Panama's  President.  Demetrio  Lakas.  rep- 
loaonrtng  Strongman  Torrijos,  visited  Wash- 
ington tn  November  and  emerged  from  his 
talk  with  President  Nixon  to  announce  that 
"We  bave  won",  and  to  disclose  that  negotia- 
tions on  a  new  treaty  are  about  to  oommencv. 
Meanwhile,  the  almost  forgotten  OS.  In- 
terooeanlc  Oanal  Stutfy  Oommlssion.  after 
five  years  of  labor  and  expenditure  of  t24 
million  of  tax-payers'  money,  has  come  up 
with  Its  final  report  asking  for  a  tS  billion 
new  sea-level  sanal.  on  a  site  ne*^  the  pres- 
ent one. 

Torrt}os  has  indicated  that  a  demand  In 
the  proposed  negotiations  will  be  the  trans- 
fer of  police  authority  In  the  Oanal  Zone 
from  the  United  States  to  Panama.  This,  or 
ooorae.  Is  transfer  ot  sovereignty  without  ns- 
Ing  the  sovereignty  name 

Ds  this  oonfuaion,  a  sane  voice  was  raised 
wtiea  the  9uboommltt«»  on  Panama  of  the 
Ho«se  Merchant  Marine  aivi  Plshertee  Oom- 
mlttee,  headed  by  the  outspoken  Congrees- 
womsin  LeoBor  K.  Sullivan,  Issued  a  report 
urging  tke  preservation  of  UB.  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  and  Canal  Zcne. 


BOY    SCOUTS    OF    AMERICA    CELE- 
BRATE 61  YEARS  OP  SERVICE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  onler 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania 'Mr  RooNEY)  Is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsyivmnla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  second  week  of  Peb- 
ni*ry  the  Boy  Seoats  of  America  will 
celebrate  61  continuous  jrears  of  service 
to  the  American  public.  For  many  years 
scouting  in  America  has  distinguished 
itself  as  one  of  the  finest  and  most  whole- 
sgpjA  actl«lJtie»  ^  i^hifJa  youth  oa^jHW-. 
ticipate'  Tills  organization  which  origi- 


nated with  only  a  relatively  few  inter- 
ested boys  has  grown  m  scope  to  aSect 
the  lives  of  millions  of  Americans.  Dur- 
ing this  decade  Scouting  will  be  attempt- 
ing to  establish  itself  m  previously  ne- 
glected areas  in  order  that  all  of  Amer- 
ica's youth  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  this  worthwhile  activity. 
Scouting  has  invested  itself  into  the 
preparation  of  future  American  citizens. 
By  operating  a  very  competent  educa- 
tional program  the  national  Boy  Scout 
organization  enables  boys  to  handle  a 
wide  range  of  problems  that  will  be  facing 
America  In  the  future.  It  is  important 
that  this  program  be  examined  in  order 
that  all  can  recognize  its  contribution  to 
•society. 

Scouting  for  the  most  part  Is  associ- 
ated with  the  "outdoors."  Prom  a  Scout's 
earliest  introduction  into  the  program 
he  is  taught  those  pracuces  and  skills 
which  allow  him  to  cooperate  with  na- 
ture The  result  Is  clear  in  the  fact  that 
a  Scout  continues  through  life  to  respect 
natural  suid  human  resources.  At  this 
particular  time  such  education  is  bene- 
ficial to  an  America  greatly  concerned 
with  the  preservation  of  its  enyiron- 
ment. 

Further  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
Scouting  has  Instilled  In  its  members* 
minds  those  ideals  of  a  high  moral  char- 
acter. This  spirit  only  results  in  respect 
of  self,  fellow  man,  and  national  insti- 
tutions and  continues  the  greatness  of 
this  Nation.  Theee  important  factors  will 
enable  Scouts  as  future  citizens  to  face 
those  dilemmas  which  are  presently 
crippling  this  Nation.  Problems  such  as 
drugs,  race  relations,  and  crime  can  be 
better  handled  by  these  young  men  who 
have  developed  strong  ethical  and  moral 
convictions. 

Although  Scouting  is  a  program  m- 
stituted  for  youth,  capable  adult  leader- 
ship has  been  enlisted  tn  order  to  keep 
the  program  active.  In  the  16th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
Mlnsl  Trails  CoxmcU,  BSA.  has  enjoyed 
the  continuing  service  of  many  adult 
leaders.  These  men  and  women  have  in- 
dividually served  for  periods  of  10,  20. 
30,  and  40  years.  Without  their  ever-pres- 
ent and  faitliful  service  the  existing 
program  could  not  be  of  such  magnitude. 
Particularly  the  distinguished  services  of 
Zenon  Hansen  should  be  commended.  As 
president  of  Mack  Trucks,  Inc..  Mr. 
Hansen  has  been  able  to  find  time  to 
serve  the  local  and  national  Scouting 
program.  Such  faithful  and  continuous 
service  has  been  particularly  helpful  to 
the  Scouts  and  residents  of  the  15th  Dis- 
trict. 

Scouting  can  never  be  forgotten  for  Its 
influence  upon  the  American  public.  The 
Scouting  program  has  introduced  many 
distinguished  citizens  and  leaders  Into 
American  communities.  Many  Americans 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  be  served 
by  this  organization  and  are  truly  ap- 
preciative Whenever  called  upon,  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  have  served  in- 
dividuals, community,  and  Nation  to 
their  fullest  extent.  Indeed  everyone  is 
indebted  to  the  millions  who  have  par- 
ticipated in  this  program  and  hopefully 
such  service  will  continue  through  the 
future  .:  .  ... 
During  a  congressional  breakfast  for 


the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  on  February  i, 
1971.  a  new  program  for  conservation 
was  mtroduced  as  a  part  of  Scoutlng's 
•Report  to  The  Nation."  "Save  Our 
American  Resources" — SOAR — has  been 
established  to  reflect  Scoutlng's  continu- 
ing concern  for  the  environment.  Scouts 
across  the  Nation  will  take  part  in  a 
national  littler  cleanup  day  on  June  5, 
1971.  It  Is  hoped  that  such  a  project  will 
have  a  lasting  effect  upon  the  environ- 
ment and  cause  all  Americans  to  take  ac- 
tion to  cure  the  problem  of  solid  waste 
disposal.  This  program  is  welcomed  by 
all  concerned  Americans  who  desire  to 
see  definite  solutions  taken  to  cure  our 
environmental  problems.  It  is  called  to 
the  attention  of  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress the  following  facts  are  printed  by 
the  National  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America: 

PaoJBCT    SOAR:     Otni     1971     CoNSXav  axiom 
Good  Torj* 

BACXCaOTTND 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  the  Nation's 
largest  youth  organisation,  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  the  conservation  movement  since 
Its  beginning  here  in  1010  so  the  current  up- 
.surge  in  Interest  In  environmental  pollution 
has  been  welcomed  enthusiastically  by  ttE 
over  6  million  boy  and  adult  members. 

As  a  part  of  Its  BOTPOWER  10  long-range 
plan,  which  has  as  one  of  Its  objectives  "to 
deeply  involve  tn  Scouting  a  repreeentatlve 
one-third  of  all  boys."  the  BJ9.A.  Is  naturally 
including  a  number  of  programs  that  wlU 
reflect  our  concern  for  our  euvlromnent. 
Project  SOAR  (Save  Our  American  Re- 
sources) .  our  1971  Conservation  Good  Turn, 
IS  one  of  them. 

PROJSCT 

In  a  letter  to  Irving  Pelst,  naUooaUy 
known  conservationist  and  President  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  President  Richard 
M.  Nixon  provided  the  Impettis  of  Project 
SOAR.  He  said. 

As  Honorary  President  of  the  Boy  Scouu 
of  America  I  have  become  aware  of  your 
BOTPOWER  16  long-range  plan.  I  urge 
thst  you  Include  In  that  plan  a  major  con- 
servation service  project.  In  carrying  out  s 
progrsLm  lor  conservation,  our  young  people 
can  surely  set  an  example  for  us  all  to 
follow. 

Mr  PeUt  and  Alden  O.  Barber,  Chief  Scout 
Executive,  accepted  the  challenge,  and  Proj- 
ect SOAR  was  the  result.  The  highlights 
follow. 

oBJXcnvx 

To  motivate  action  programs  that  will 
help  Improve  our  environment  and  to  focus 
public  attention  on  problem  areas  and  ore- 
ats  a  concern  for  environmental  bettennsnt. 

To  help  boys  develop  an  understanding 
of  the  vital  Importance  of  natural  reeoureaa 
to  themselves  and  their  country,  and  our  way 
of  life.  Interdependence  of  man  with  his 
environment  will  be  emphasized.  The  en- 
vironmental responsibilities  of  cltlaenshlp 
wUl  be  Included. 

UfPHASIS 

Although  1  variety  of  community  Improve- 
ment or  conservation  projects  wlU  be  under- 
taken, they  will  be  based  on  the  needs  of 
each  urban,  suburban,  or  rural  community 
Projects  win  be  principally  those  that  lend 
themselves  to  boy  participation,  such  as  antl- 
alr  and  water  pollution.  Utter  prevention,  and 
waste  disposal  and  recycling, 
psioarrixs 

Conununlty  improvement  programs  will  be 
auggested  by  conmilttees  of  adults  who  ut 
experienced  in  environmental  problems  and 
so)\|tlaof.  Several  nationally  directed  pro- 
grams will  be  launched. 
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TIMING 


February  1971.  Anniversary  Celebration. 
The  annual  observance  of  Scoutlng's  an- 
niversary will  be  the  klckoS  month  for  proj- 
ecu  In  Cub  Scout  packs  and  Boy  Scout 
troops.  Anniversary   Day  Is  February  8. 

March  1971.  Community  environmental  ed- 
ucation activities  and  projects,  particularly 
in  the  areas  of  air  and  water  pollution,  will 
be  launched. 

April  24,  1971.  National  Explorer  Service 
Weekend.  Explorers,  Scoutlng's  action  pro- 
gram for  young  men  of  high  school  age  to 
21  years,  will  have  their  own  special  con- 
servation service  program  during  1971.  It 
will  emphasize  the  adult  character  of  Explor- 
ing's  involvement.  A  "slide  talk"  for  civic 
clubs  and  other  local  groups  will  be  used  to 
create  public  awareness  of  Explorlng's  role. 

June  5,  J971.  Scouting  Keep  America  Beau- 
tiful Day.  A  massive  cleanup  project  mobiliz- 
ing BOYPOWER  and  adult  power  of  all  orga- 
olzsUons  to  make  an  Impact  on  the  litter 
problem  all  over  America  .  .  .  and  to  drive 
home  the  lesson  that  "A  cleaner  America 
starts  with  you." 

Summer  1971.  Over  a  million  boys  will  be 
In  summer  Scout  camps.  Conservation  tours 
and  field  trips,  conservation  training,  and 
scUvltles  will  be  featured. 

Summertime  activities  for  Cub  packs  and 
Scout  troops  will  include : 

Block  and  yard  cleanup  and  beautlflcatlon. 

Planting  gardens  and  window  boxes. 

Erosion  control  and  stream  Improvement. 

Planting  for  wUdllfe  cover  and  food. 

Planting   for  strip  mine  spoil   banks. 

Service  projects  In  parks  and  recreation 
ueas. 

Aluminum  can  collection  for  recycling. 
(This  project  Is  already  underway  In  some 
anas  tn  cooperation  with  the  Reynolds 
lIlBtals  Company  of  Richmond,  Va.) 

PLANNING 

Project  SOAR  was  planned  by  a  special 
committee  headed  by  William  Towell,  ex- 
ecutive vice-president  of  American  Forestry 
Assoclstlon.  Members  of  his  committee  are 
Thomss  Kimball,  executive  director.  National 
wildlife  Federation:  Dr.  Klvls  Stahr,  presi- 
dent. National  Audubon  Society:  Richard 
Stroud,  executive  vice-president,  Sport  Pish- 
ing Institute:  and  Oordon  Zlmmerm&n,  ex- 
ecutive secretary.  National  Association  of 
Conservation  Districts. 

CONSnVATION,    OBCSNIZATION     SUPPOST 

Private  conservation  organizations  and  In- 
dustry have  contributed  materially  In  the 
planning  process  for  Project  SOAR.  In  addi- 
tion to  financial  contributions,  these  organi- 
zations have  provided  expert  advice,  and  all 
have  pledged  continued  support  until  the 
project  has  been  completed. 

OOVXKNICXNT    STTPPORT 

I^wal,  sute.  and  Federal  conservation-ori- 
ented agencies  have  participated  actively  In 
the  planning  stages  and  wUl  work  with  us 
In  the  achievement  of  Project  SOAR's  ob- 
jectives m  1971. 

CONTACT 

For  additional  Information  on  Project 
SOAR,  contact  Rebel  L.  Robertson,  director, 
Public  Relations,  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
North  Brunswick,  N.J.  08902,  or  Ted  Pettlt, 
•••Utant  director.  Camping  and  Conserva- 
Uon  Service.  Phone  for  both  is  201-249-4000. 

8at«  Oxni  Amebican  Rxsotjrces 

BACKCROT7ND 

J^^Boy  Scouu  of  America,  the  Nation's 
*f«"«t  youth  organization,  has  been  heavily 
involved  In  Utter-prevention  activities  for 
many  years,  and  has  been  on  the  Keep  Amer- 
"*^"t>ful  Advisory  CouncU  since  1956. 

Now,  as  part  of  Project  SOAR  (Save  Our 
*»ertcan  Resources),  a  national  conserva- 
tion service    project    during    1971,    the   Boy 


Scouta  of  America  will  highlight  tne  need  for 
Utter  cleanup,  litter  prevention,  i"t1  re- 
cycling In  a  nationwide  activity. 

THE   PROJECT 

Scouting  Keep  America  Beautiful  Day, 
June  6,  1971,  a  massive  educational  effort.  In- 
volving a  large  segment  of  the  American  pub- 
lic, aimed  at  both  an  Immediately  cleaner  en- 
vironment and  Utter  prevention  in  the 
future. 

THE    REASON 

The  cost  and  quantity  are  staggering — 

Litter  cleanup  of  pubUc  areas  costs  an  es- 
timated $600  nUUlon  annually. 

If  you  add  the  cost  of  Utter  removal  from 
private  property,  the  annual  national  Utter 
bill  approaches  (1  bllUon. 

Each  year,  according  to  a  study  of  the 
Highway  Research  Board,  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  motorists  drop  16,000  pieces  ol 
trash  on  each  mile  of  primary  highways. 

Litter  is  a  health  and  safety  menace — 

An  estimated  130  persons  annually  lose 
their  lives  in  Utter-fed  fires;  every  12  min- 
utes a  home  Is  destroyed  or  damaged  by  a 
fire  starting  in  trash. 

In  one  state,  foreign  matter  on  the  road- 
way contributed  to  21  fatal  and  1,068  non- 
fatal accidents  In  1  year. 

Littered  waters  endanger  swimmers,  fish- 
ermen, boaters,  and  pl&nt  Ufe.  During  1  year, 
200  vessels  were  Involved  In  accidents  caused 
by  striking  floating  objects. 

Litter  provides  a  breeding  groiuid  for  dis- 
ease-carrying Insects  and  rodents. 

PURPOSE 

Scouting  Keep  America  Beautiful  Day  Is 
a  massive  1-day  clean-up  project.  Huge  stacks 
of  Utter  wlU  be  accumulated  in  highly  visible 
places,  to  be  picked  up  later,  as  an  effective 
way  of  making  people  aware  of  the  problem. 
For  1  day,  national  attention  will  be  focused 
on  Utter.  MUllons  of  people,  yotmg  and  old, 
working  to  remove  Utter  from  our  streets 
and  highways,  our  parks  and  recreation 
areas,  our  aUeys  and  empty  lots,  wUl  be  seen 
by  mUUons  of  others.  AU  this  wlU  help  make 
the  point  that  people  Utter  and  that  people 
can  control  Utter. 

A  second  objective  of  Scouting  Keep 
America  Beautiful  Day  Is  to  make  a  dent 
m  the  litter  problem  Itself  by  cleaning  up 
as  much  as  possible  In  this  massive  1-day 
effort.  But,  we  feel  sure  that  this  clean-up 
effort  wlU  not  stop  on  June  6.  The  youths 
and  adults  Involved,  once  they  see  what 
a  clean  aUey.  vacant  lot.  or  sidewalk  loolcs 
like,  wUl  want  to  keep  It  that  way.  It  has 
been  shown  that  people  who  have  been  ex- 
posed always  to  a  Uttered  environment  do 
not  know  anything  else  and,  consequently, 
contribute  more  and  more  Utter.  But,  when 
they  see  the  results  of  a  clean-up  campaign, 
they  will  begin  to  appreciate  an  improved 
environment  and  wUl  want  to  contribute 
to  further  improvement. 

Probably  the  strongest  argument  for  a 
national  Utter  clean-up  day  is  its  educa- 
tional value  for  young  people.  We  learn  to 
do  fastest  by  doing,  and  the  habits  that  can 
be  acquired  In  Just  1  day  of  action  learning 
might  carry  through  for  a  lifetime. 

And,  finally,  perhaps  our  most  important 
objective  in  Scouting,  Keep  America  Beauti- 
ful Day  Is  to  get  across  the  story  of  recycling 
as  an  answM-  to  the  solid-waste  problem. 
We  hope  to  recycle  as  much  of  the  coUected 
trash  as  possible — aluminum,  glass,  steel,  pa- 
per, and  other  materials.  Recycling  solves 
two  problems  at  one  time.  First,  It  gets  rid 
of  the  trash  that  may  become  Utter.  Second. 
it  reduces  the  drain  on  nattiral  resources 
needed  to  make  the  product.  With  increasing 
demands  on  raw  materials  from  a  burgeoning 
population  and  with  solid  wastes  taxing  our 
disposal  capabiUtles,  we  need  to  turn  more 
and  more  to  recycling  techniques.  We  might 
be  able  to  build  a  few  more  playgrounds  over 
sanitary  landfills  or  construct  ski  slopes  out 


of  artificial  mountains  erf  Utter,   but  reuse 
of  materials  Is  far  better  conservation, 

WBO 

A  special  committee,  headed  by  David  Rey- 
nolds, executive  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  Reynolds  Metals  Company,  is  pro- 
viding the  financial  support,  expertise,  and 
guidance  at  both  national  and  local  levels. 
More  than  100  representatives  of  business, 
industry,  citizen  groups,  and  government 
make  up  this  committee. 

CONTACT 

For  additional  Information  on  Scouting 
Keep  America  Beautiful  Day,  contact  RusseU 
L.  Bufklns.  Public  Relations,  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  North  Brunswick,  N.J.  06902;  or 
Lyle  Toungstrom,  Project  SOAR  Public  Re- 
lations, at  the  same  address.  Phone — (201) 
249-6000. 


REVENUE  SHARING 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Ajidkrson)  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage. President  Nixon  outlined  a  set  of 
prop>osals  that  promise  to  fimdamentally 
transform  the  American  poUtical  order. 
After  four  decades  in  which  power  and 
resources  have  flowed  to  the  ever  pro- 
liferating array  of  Federal  bureaucracies 
in  Washington,  the  President  has  called 
for  a  massive  effort  to  stem  the  Ude. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  found  President  Nixon's 
message  one  of  the  most  important  and 
timely  challenges  to  be  handed  down  by 
a  Chief  Executive  during  the  entire 
period  of  my  service  in  public  office.  I 
say  this,  let  me  emphasize,  out  of  no 
nostalgic  longing  for  an  age  that  has 
gone  by  nor  out  of  a  belief  that  problems 
wUl  be  automatically  resolved  merely  by 
delegating  them  to  the  local  level.  Rather 
I  welcome  the  President's  call  for  a  rev- 
olution in  the  structure  of  the  American 
Federal  system  because  I  am  convinced 
that  the  high  purposes  and  noble  goals 
iidopted  by  this  Nation  over  the  past  dec- 
ades cannot  be  achieved  by  means  of 
present  relationshlpe. 

Let  us  face  the  truth  squarely.  There 
is  a  growing  serious  breakdown  in  Gov- 
ernment performance  and  delivery  that 
must  be  remedied  and  remedied  soon  If 
our  basic  national  social  goals  and  com- 
mitments are  to  be  fulfilled.  The  genius 
of  the  President's  message  Is  that  it  con- 
fronted this  fact  honestly  and  directly. 

A  principal  component  of  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  to  Improve  Government  de- 
livery and  performance  is  to  encourage 
a  decentralization  of  power  through  reve- 
nue sharing.  The  aim  is  to  return  desper- 
ately needed  dollars  and  discretion  in 
decisionmaking  to  local  and  State  gov- 
ernments so  that  they  will  be  better  able 
to  devise  solutions  to  problems  that  re- 
flect unique  local  circumstances  and 
needs,  and  provide  wide  avenues  for 
meaningful  citizen  participation  in  the 
governmental  process.  By  providing  a 
substantial  stimulus  of  new  general  reve- 
nues, we  can  hope  to  reverse  the  process 
by  which  local  and  State  governments 
are  being  transformed  into  mere,  risld 
administrative  appendages  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  restore  to  them 
their  rightful  policymaking  role. 
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I  doubt  that  very  many  would  take 
exception  to  these  objectives.  Indeed, 
there  seems  to  be  general  agreement 
from  all  points  on  the  political  spectrum 
that  our  governmental  system  has  be- 
come dangerously  overcentrallzed  and 
bureaucratlzed.  But  there  Is  considerable 
difference  of  opinion.  I  hardly  need  re- 
mind you.  about  the  manner  or  mecha- 
nisms of  achieving  a  reduction  in  our 
present  overcentrallzatlon.  Frankly.  I 
had  thought  tliat  revenue  sharing  would 
be  one  of  the  less  controversial  mecha- 
nisms and  that  it  would  engender  wide 
consensii^  and  support.  This  now  appears 
to  be  not  entirely  the  case.  Of  late,  a 
growing  number  of  criticisms  have  been 
made  of  the  Presidents  proposal.  Many 
of  them  are  baseless,  but  some  of  them 
are  serious  and  substantial  and  there- 
fore merit  careful  consideration. 

Today.  I  want  to  briefly  respond  to 
some  of  these  charges  and  attempt  to 
jiiawnt  some  evidence  that  I  believe 
■tnncthens  the  case  for  revenue  sharing 
Of  course,  I  would  not  pretend  to  have 
all  the  answers  or  to  deny  that  there  are 
acme  very  real  dtftaolttes.  I  do  think  that 
it  wUl  be  of  Uttle  pffoflt  for  those  of  us 
who  advocate  revenue  sharing  to  merely 
rest  content  with  the  seeming  attractive- 
ness of  the  concept.  If  revenue  sharing 
Is  to  become  a  reality.  It  will  require  con- 
vincing rebuttal  to  some  of  the  hard 
questions  raised  by  Its  critics. 

One  Important  criticism  made  recently 
is  that  the  distributive  Impacts  on  the 
States  have  not  adequately  been  consid- 
ered. The  key  point  of  this  criticism  is 
that  the  |5  billion  In  "new  money"  con- 
tained In  the  proposal  for  general  shar- 
ing will  have  to  come  from  somewhere. 
If  an  across-the-board  reduction  in  Fed- 
eral expenditures  is  chosen  to  raise  the 
money  then  some  States  are  going  to 
benefit  substantially  more  than  others, 
because  of  the  uneven  Impact  of  Federal 
spending.  Similarly,  if  only  grant-in-aid 
portions  of  Federal  spending  were  re- 
duced by  $5  billion,  a  different  set  of 
States  would  show  up  in  the  winners  and 
losers  columns.  And  finally,  if  additional 
Federal  taxes  were  levied  stiU  another 
lineup  would  result. 

First,  let  me  say  that  the  main  dlfS- 
culty  with  this  whole  line  of  argument  Is 
that  the  administration  has  never  con- 
sidered any  of  these  three  alternatives  as 
a  means  of  raising  the  new  money  re- 
quired for  revenue  sliaring.  A  key  ele- 
ment of  the  revenue  sharing  plan  Is  that 
it  plugs  local  and  State  treasuries  into 
the  high  growth  Federal  tax  base.  As  you 
know,  for  every  1  percent  growth  In  gross 
national  product.  Federal  revenues  in- 
crease 1.5  percent.  This  high  revenue 
growth  rate  means  additional  increments 
of  Federal  revenue  each  year  while  tax 
rates  remain  stable.  E>uring  the  last  dec- 
ade Democratic  administrations  chose  to 
absorb  this  additional  revenue  through 
an  endless  proliferation  of  costly  new 
categorical  grant  programs.  By  contrast 
the  Nixon  administration  Is  determined 
that  a  higher  priority  claimant  for  these 
growth  revenues,  or  what  some  have 
called  the  fiscal  dividend,  should  be  our 
fiscally  beleaguered  State  and  Ircal  gov- 
ernments. Therefore,  this  new  money 
need  not  be  obtained  by  overall  spendrog 
reduction,  selective  reductions,  or  even 


higher  tax  rates,  as  has  been  suggested 
by  some  critics.  What  will  be  cut.  though, 
is  the  heady  annual  growth  rate  In  new 
revenue  absorbing  categorical  programs, 
and  the  savings  from  this  will  be  re- 
served for  revenue  sharing.  This  funda- 
mental point  makes  the  toting  up  of 
winners  and  losers  under  the  alternative 
assumptions  mentioned  above  largely  an 
academic  exercise. 

But  even  If  this  game  of  distributive 
imp(M:ts  were  to  be  played.  It  Is  not  at  all 
clear  that  revenue  sharing  would  suffer 
as  a  result.  Rather  than  compare  win- 
ners and  losers  resulting  from  an  arti- 
ficial expendltxire  reduction  or  tax  in- 
crease, the  real  question  Is  this;  Given 
the  automatic  annual  growth  of  Federal 
revenue  or  fiscal  dividend,  how  can  it  be 
most  equitably  spent?  Should  a  given  $5 
billion  in  revenue  growth  be  channeled 
into  the  present  grant-in-aid  structure 
or  might  It  better  be  returned  to  the 
States  through  the  administration  reve- 
nue sharing  plan?  From  the  point  of  view 
of  equltablllty — that  Is.  a  return  to  a 
State  In  proportion  to  Its  tax  effort — It 
appears  that  the  evidence  supports  reve- 
nue sbartng. 

As  Is  well  known  State  distributions 
under  the  current  grant-in-aid  programs 
vary  considerably  In  relationship  to  tax 
effort.  The  most  recent  figures  on  State 
shares  of  the  $5  billion  general  revenue 
sharing  program,  however,  indicate  that 
this  gap  would  be  reduced  in  a  predomi- 
nant majority  of  the  cases.  That  is. 
States  currently  getting  disproportion- 
ate amounts  In  relation  to  tax  contribu- 
tions would  get  somewhat  less,  and  those 
receiving  less  In  grsu:its  than  they  con- 
tribute In  taxes  would  get  proportion- 
ately more.  Specifically,  in  the  latest  dis- 
tribution plan  four  States  would  remain 
unchanged;  but  among  the  46  States 
where  there  would  be  a  change  in  dls- 
trlbutioci.  32.  or  75  percent,  of  the 
changes  would  be  In  the  direction  of 
equalization. 

Moreover,  the  large  urban  States  faced 
with  expanding  service  demands  and 
mounting  deficits  would  be  especially 
benefited  under  the  general  revenue 
sharing  proposal.  Seven  of  the  nine  larg- 
est States — all  of  which  face  deficits  In 
excess  of  $100  million  In  the  coming  year 
would  receive  a  larger  share  of  the  Fed- 
eral dollar  under  revenue  sharing  than 
they  do  under  the  current  grant-in-aid 
structure.  For  Instance.  Michigan  con- 
tributes 4.80  percent  of  the  Federal  tax 
dollar  but  receives  only  3.41  percent  in 
return  imder  the  various  grant  programs 
Under  revenue  sharing  Its  portion  would 
be  4.58  percent.  Similarly.  New  Jersey 
contributes  4.24  percent  but  receives 
only  2.55  percent  in  grant-in-aids.  Its 
portion  of  revenue  sharing  would  be  3.08 
percent. 

In  pointing  out  the  equalization  that 
would  occur  under  revenue  sharing  I  am 
not  attempting  to  Imply  that  this  is  the 
sole  criterion  for  judging  It.  For  obvious- 
ly even  If  the  distributive  Impact  were 
wors'?  rather  than  better  than  the  grant- 
in-aid  structure,  the  benefits  of  renewed 
local  decisionmaking  power  and  program 
flexibility  wotild  have  to  be  weighed  In 
the  balance.  But  if  the  distributive  im- 
pact is  to  be  considered — and  I  think  it 


should  be — then  revenue  sharing  comes 
out  ahead  on  that  count  as  well. 

Before  moving  on  to  another  point.  I 
want  to  anticipate  one  objection  to  the 
arguments  I  have  just  made.  Some  will 
say.  "How  can  you  speak  of  a  fiscal  divi- 
dend or  automatic  increases  in  revenue  at 
a  time  when  we  are  running  an  $18  bil- 
lion deficit  and  have  recently  received  s 
budget  document  that  projects  a  deficit 
Are  you  not  implying  that  the  "new 
money'  made  available  in  revenue  shar- 
ing will  be  financed  out  of  a  perpetual 
deficit?" 

While  It  Is  possible  to  draw  such  a  con- 
clusion from  looking  only  at  the  imme- 
diate fiscal  situation,  a  longer  range  view, 
I  submit,  will  cast  a  much  different  light 
on  the  issue.  We  are  now  nmnlng  a  deficit 
only  because  the  restrictive  economic 
policies  required  to  slow  down  the  pace  of 
inflation  left  the  economy  In  a  state  of 
considerable  slack.  If  the  economy  were 
operating  at  full  employment,  revenues 
would  considerably  outpace  current 
spending  and  there  would  Indeed  be  a 
fiscal  dividend  to  tap  to  secure  new 
money  for  revenue  sharing.  Moreover 
because  the  administration  has  adopted 
a  fiscal  policy  based  on  the  full 
employment  budget  concept  I  am  hope- 
ful the  economy  will  approach,  as  the 
President's  economic  report  Indicated, 
the  full  emplojrment  level  by  mid- 1972. 
This  would  permit  us  to  move  into  a 
s\i5talned  period  of  balanced  growth 
thereafter;  a  development  which  would 
mean  nearly  $40  billion  in  addi- 
tional Federal  revenues  by  1975.  Of 
course,  much  of  this  will  be  ab- 
sorbed by  Increased  costs  of  pres- 
ent programs  and  obllgadons  of  the 
Government.  But  there  will  remain  a 
healthy  surplus  and  the  Issue  returns  to 
one  of  adding  more  categorical  program* 
or  devoting  the  dividend  to  revenue  shar- 
ing. I  hope  we  have  the  wisdom  to  follow 
the  President's  lead  In  choosing  the 
latter. 

Another  criticism  of  revenue  sharing 
rests  on  the  growth  in  the  tax  base  that 
I  mentioned  above  Critics  argue  that  If 
Income  taxes  are  so  sensitive  to  gross  na- 
tional product  growth  why  do  not  States 
adopt  or  Increase  their  own  Income  taxes 
to  meet  aulditlonal  revenue  needs?  The 
seriousness  of  this  argument  Is  under- 
scored by  the  fact  that  the  dLstinguished 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, used  this  argument  himself  In  his 
critique  of  the  administration's  proposal 
last  week.  Indeed,  he  seemed  to  Imply 
that  the  States  are  beginning  to  become 
aware  of  this  and  that  "you  will  find  that 
much  of  the  growth  In  SUte  revenues  in 
recent  years  Is  attributable  to  Income  tax 
Increases." 

In  all  due  respect  I  must  submit  that 
I  do  not  see  the  evidence  for  this  asser- 
tion. Quite  the  contrary.  The  evidence 
seems  to  Indicate  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  preempted  this  lucrative 
source  of  revenue  and  that  the  States 
have  been  highly  reluctant  to  challenge 
its  dominance.  In  1969  local  govern- 
ments collected  only  1  percent  of  the 
income  tax  revenue  in  the  country  and 
State  governments  only  8  percent.  This 
means  that  the  Federal  Government  still 
collects  over  90  percent  of  personal  In- 
come taxes,  as  It  has  for  many  years. 
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The  fact  is.  In  the  period  between  1950 
and  1967  fully  42  percent  of  the  growth 
in  State  and  local  revenues  was  account- 
ed for  by  property  taxes.  Another  34 
percent  of  the  growth  was  contributed 
by  Increases  In  sales  and  consumption 
Ulx  revenues.  In  contrast  to  this.  76  per- 
cent of  the  revenue  Increase  which  has 
come  from  tax  bases  that  grow  more 
jlowly  than  the  economy  as  a  whole,  we 
find  a  mere  14  percent  of  the  Increase 
resulting  from  personal  and  corporate 
income  taxes  combined.  When  we  recall 
that  property  tax  revenues  grow  at  only 
0.7  percent  for  every  1  percent  in  gross 
national  product  and  that  consumption 
taxes  also  generally  grow  slightly  less 
rapidly  than  gross  national  product,  then 
the  strain  on  local  governments  becomes 
apparent.  For  while  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  rely  on  an  automatically  ex- 
panding revenue  base,  States  and  locali- 
ties must  continually  engage  in  the  not 
so  automatic  process  of  securing  rate  in- 
creases from  an  already  highly  taxed 
citizenry  just  to  stay  up  with  gross  na- 
tional product. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  we  need  only 
remind  ourselves  that  in  the  last  decade 
Americans  enjoyed  two  substantial  cuts 
In  their  personal  Income  tax  rates,  and 
businesses  received  a  number  of  similar 
benefits,  yet  Federal  revenue  increased 
aver  100  percent.  While  the  overall  In- 
crease in  State  revenues  was  similar  dur- 
ing this  period,  fully  53  percent  of  this 
additional  revenue,  according  to  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovenunen- 
tal  Relations,  resulted  from  tax  rate  in- 
creases. Specifically,  this  entailed  over 
400  separate  actions,  either  in  the  form 
of  new  taxes,  or  increases  of  existing 
ones  at  the  State  level.  In  Minnesota  15 
separate  tax  increases  were  required 
within  the  decade;  in  my  own  State  of 
Illinois  the  nimiber  was  13  Increases,  as 
it  was  for  New  York.  Maine,  and  Wis- 
consin as  well.  These  kind  of  figures.  I 
believe,  make  It  difficult  to  argue  that 
political  lassitude  outranks  political  for- 
titude in  State  government. 

To  return  to  the  point,  we  find  that 
the  Federal  Government  dominates  the 
Income  tax  field,  that  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  new  State  revenues  over  the 
last  two  decades  has  resulted  from  In- 
come tax  changes,  and  that,  forced  to 
rely  on  low-growth  tax  bases.  State  gov- 
ernments must  c(Hitlnually  go  to  the  pub- 
lic for  tax  rate  Increases.  It  seems  to  me 
that  these  hard-pressed  Governors  or 
legislators  would,  to  put  it  mildly,  be 
quite  unreceptlve  to  any  exhortation  to 
tap  further  the  personal  income  tax 
spigot  in  order  to  raise  new  revenues. 

Indeed  I  sometimes  wonder  that  that 
old  shoe  about  not  tnisting  local  gov- 
ernments to  spend  money  they  have  not 
raised  is  not  being  put  on  the  wrong 
foot.  After  all,  it  Is  the  Congress  which 
inadly  appropriated  new  funds  and  es- 
tablished new  programs  and  coromit- 
menu  for  an  entire  decade  without  once 
having  to  go  to  the  voters— with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  temporary  surtax — re- 
questing higher  rates.  E>uring  the  same 
period  State  governments  were  averag- 
ing almost  one  new  Increase  a  year.  I 
cannot  beheve  that  these  struggles  for 
Mw  taxes  have  taught  nothing  about 


fiscal  responsibility.  Moreover,  revenue 
sharing  Is  not  intended  to  supplant  State 
revenues  but  only  to  provide  marginal 
supplementation.  In  most  Instances,  rev- 
enue sharing  funds  will  amount  to  only 
a  few  percentage  points  of  regular  State 
and  local  funds.  This  means  in  all  likeh- 
hDod  that  States  and  local  officials  will 
have  to  continue  to  go  regularly  to  the 
public  for  additional  revenues.  There  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  while  doing  so 
they  will  not  be  called  to  account  for 
the  manner  in  which  revenue  sharing 
funds  are  being  disposed  of.  In  fact, 
perhaijs  the  heat  will  be  even  greater 
since  the  public  will  be  Inclined  to  ask, 
"Why  do  you  need  more  taxes  when  you 
have  $5  billion  in  new  Federal  money 
coming  in  already?" 

This  whole  charge  that  no-strings  at- 
tached revenue  sharing  would  encourage 
waste  and  profilgacy  at  the  local  level 
needs  to  be  considered  from  another 
point  of  view  as  well.  We  are  somehow 
being  asked  to  believe  that  revenue  shar- 
ing implies  an  open-ended  commitment 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  shovel  in 
revenues  to  the  local  level  as  fast  as  they 
can  be  spent.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  Once  enacted  the  rev- 
enue-sharing program  would  provide  a 
specific  formula  for  distribution  of  funds 
to  State  and  local  governments.  This  is 
set  at  1.3  percent  of  the  personal  taxable 
Income  base,  a  figure  that  can  be  deter- 
mined with  a  fair  degree  of  swjcurswgr  for 
up  to  a  decade  In  advance.  Thus,  it  will  be 
quite  easy  for  any  local  or  State  official  to 
compute  with  a  good  degree  of  accuracy 
the  precise  amount  of  money  In  dollar 
terms  that  he  can  expect  for  a  number 
of  years  In  advance.  With  a  knowledge 
of  the  competing  demands  that  will  be 
made  upon  this  money  it  seems  to  me 
that  It  will  be  entirely  likely  that  local 
officials  will  plan  to  use  It  wisely  and 
responsibly. 

Still  another  criticism  made  of  the 
Nixon  revenue-sharing  plan  Is  that  it 
would  not  distribute  the  pass-through 
funds  In  an  effective  or  socially  desir- 
able way.  The  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
cMt.  Mn.Ls)  has  argued  that  If  tJie  pass- 
through  funds  were  divided  between  local 
governments  on  the  basis  of  expendi- 
tures, a  built-in  Incentive  to  fiscal  irre- 
sponsibility would  be  established,  as  the 
more  you  spent  the  more  you  would  get. 
There  Is,  no  doubt,  an  inescapable  logical 
appeal  to  this  argument,  but  two  things 
need  to  be  cxmsldered.  First,  the  Nixon 
administration  has  never  proposed  a 
pass-through  distribution  formula  based 
on  expenditures.  Second,  and  more  im- 
portant, an  expenditure-based  formula 
would  make  It  "rational"  for  local  gov- 
ernments to  dramatically  Increase  their 
spending  only  If  there  were  a  substantial 
percentage  return  in  additional  revenue- 
sharing  money.  That  is,  if  every  time  you 
spent  a  dollar  you  got  another  or  even 
50  cents,  you  might  be  tempted  to  spend 
to  the  limit.  But  notice  that  this  condi- 
tion hardly  applies  in  this  case.  Revenue- 
sharing  funds  are  only  going  to  be  about 
3  or  4  percent  of  most  local  budgets,  often 
considerably  less;  remember  too  that  we 
are  only  talking  about  $5  billion  out  of 
a  State  and  local  expenditure  level  that 
has  already  passed  the  $130  billion  mark. 


Therefore,  If  you  can  believe  that  hard- 
pressed  local  taxpayers  would  tax  them- 
selves an  additional  $100  Just  to  get  two 
or  three  extra  revenue-sharing  dollars 
this  argument  may  have  some  validity. 
It  is  my  own  suspicion,  however,  that 
the  weary  American  taxpwiyer,  unlike 
Jack,  is  not  likely  to  be  ready  to  trade  a 
cow  for  a  sack  of  beans. 

Another  argument  made  against  the 
pass-through  distribution  formula  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  Is  not  so 
easily  disposed  of.  If  local  revenue  effort 
is  to  be  the  sole  basis  for  the  pass- 
through  allocation,  so  the  argument 
goes,  will  this  not  reward  the  wealthy 
jurisdictions  and  penalize  central  cities 
where  the  resources  are  less  but  the  need 
considerably  greater?  I  must  confess  that 
for  a  time  I  fo'ond  this  question  troubling 
indeed.  But  l»t  me  make  two  observa- 
tions. 

First,  revenue  sharing  Is  not  intended 
to  be  primarily  a  redlstrlbutlve  measure. 
No  doubt  we  need  this  type  of  effort  but 
there  should  be  no  illusion  that  this  Is 
the  primary  purpose  of  the  revenue  shar- 
ing program.  Rather  revenue  sharing 
h£is  a  multiplicity  of  alms,  all  of  which 
need  to  be  taken  into  consideration  when 
evaluating  It.  One  of  these  Is  to  provide 
some  immediate  emergency  revenue  re- 
lief for  the  fiscal  bind  that  plagues  al- 
most all  local  and  State  governments. 
Another  aim  is  to  revitalize  and  expand 
local  poIicymEiklng  and  program  capa- 
bilities by  providing  unattached  support 
funds.  A  third  Is  to  plug  State  and  local 
treasuries  into  a  high  growth  tax  bsise 
and  thereby  lessen  the  revenue  shortage 
endemic  in  the  current  restricted  local 
tax  bases.  And  a  fourth  aim  Is  a  moder- 
ate degree  of  redistribution  so  that  those 
areas  in  especially  critical  need  are  af- 
forded larger  than  average  benefits.  But 
I  would  caution  that  this  carmot  be  a 
massive  bias  In  favor  of  high  need  areas 
or  the  other  important  goals  of  revenue 
sharing  would  be  imdermlned. 

Though  It  may  not  appear  so  on  the 
surface.  I  believe  the  pass-through  dis- 
tribution formula  based  on  revenue  ef- 
fort provides  for  this  kind  of  moderate 
bias  toward  high  need  areas  that  does 
not  at  the  same  time  mitigate  against 
the  achievement  of  other  desirable  goals, 
such  as  splnlng-off  wider  policymaking 
discretion  to  all  local  governments.  To 
demonstrate  this,  I  would  call  your  at- 
tention specifically  to  some  very  reveal- 
ing data  contained  In  a  recent  study  by 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations.  This  study  com- 
pares the  per  capita  local  tax  burden  In 
the  central  cities  of  the  37  leading  stand- 
ard metropolitan  statistical  areas — 
SMSA's — with  the  per  capita  tax  burden 
in  the  noncentral  city  or  suburban 
peripheries  of  these  metropolitan  areas. 
Since  these  37  SMSA's  accoimt  for  20 
percent  of  the  population  of  the  Nation 
and  over  50  percent  of  the  local  tax  base. 
It  Is  clear  that  we  are  dealing  with  the 
basic  contours  of  the  situation,  not 
merely  a  few  aberrant  cases. 

This  study  shows  that  the  per  capita 
local  tax  burden  in  the  central  cities  of 
these  major  SMSA's  average  $200  per 
capita  while  the  average  for   areas  out- 
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side  the  central  cities  is  only  $150  per 
capita.  As  a  percentage  of  per  capita  in- 
come these  tax  levels  are  7.6  percent  for 
the  central  city  and  5.6  percent  for  the 
noncentral  city.  Overall,  the  noncentral 
city  areas  raise  only  iibout  75  percent 
per  capita  as  much  as  the  central  cities 
do  in  local  tax  revenues.  Since  the  pass- 
through  formula  is  based  solely  on  tax 
revenue  effort  this  means  that  the  cen- 
tral cities  would  average  one- third  more 
revenue  sharing  money  per  capita  than 
the  more  affluent  jurisdictions  outside 
the  central  city.  Chicago,  for  instance, 
raises  $203  per  capita  in  local  revenue 
whereas  other  Jurisdictions  in  the  Chi- 
cago SMSA  raise  only  $123;  the  pass- 


through  distribution  formula,  of  course, 
provides  for  proportional  benefits.  I  am 
includmg  at  this  point  a  chart  compiled 
from  the  ACIR  study  that  provides  a 
more  vivid  illustration  of  this  point  by 
showing  a  comparison  of  per  capita  rev- 
enue efforts  in  selected,  major  SMSA's.  I 
believe  that  these  figures  should  lay  to 
rest  once  and  for  all  the  myth  that  rev- 
enue sharing  will  be  merely  a  bonanza 
for  the  rich  suburbs  or  that  it  scatters 
its  benefits  indiscriminately.  Quite  the 
contrary.  The  distribution  formula  ex- 
hibits clear  priorities  and  a  modest  bias 
toward  areas  of  need,  but  does  so  without 
undercutting  the  other  important  objec- 
tives I  mentioned  earlier : 


CHART  I.    LOCAL  TAX  EFFORT  ANO  PER  CAPITA  INCOME  IN  SELECTED  SMSA'S 
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Sowrc*  Fiacal  Balanct  in  tha  Fedaral  Systttn,  ACIR. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  could  go  en  to  respond 
to  other  particular  charges  that  have 
been  made  against  the  revenue  sharing 
plan,  but  I  tliink  a  more  Important  issue 
Is:  What  are  the  alternatives?  And  this 
question  cannot  be  avoided.  I  think  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  local  and  State  gov- 
ernments are  on  the  edge  of  fiscal  break- 
down and  that  some  kind  of  aid  or  relief 
must  therefore  be  forthcoming.  Just  re- 
cently the  Governor  of  a  major  indiistrlal 
State  announced  that  without  new  taxes 
the  State  would  be  bankrupt  in  30  days. 
Similarly.  Governor  Rockefeller  has  re- 
cently announced  a  budget  for  the  com- 
ing year  that  contains  a  mammoth  $1.1 
billion  tax  increase  to  support  an  $8.4 
billion  program  which  he  nonetheless 
labels  only  a  "crisis,  stopgap  measure." 
In  California  Governor  Reagen  has 
called  for  a  $700  million  health  and  wel- 
fare spending  cut  as  the  only  alternative 
to  a  huge  deficit.  And  these  are  only 
tjrplcal  cases. 

What  Is  worse,  these  growing  budg- 
etary crises  come  at  a  time  when  taxpay- 
ers are  becoming  increasingly  resolute 
in  their  opposition  to  further  local  tax 
burdens.  The  case  of  Cleveland  in  which 
a  city  Income  tax  was  defeated  for  the 
second  time  in  3  months,  despite  the  sup- 
port of  most  city  officials,  the  leading 
newspapers,  and  the  community  leader- 
ship structure,  provides  a  case  in  point 
This  defeat  will  require  a  deep  slash  in 
dty  spending  and  a  considerable  cut- 
back In  the  payroll  including  the  scut- 
tling of  a  promising  program  in  law  en- 
forcement training  and  expansion.  It  is 
somewhat  ironic,  therefore,  to  note  that 
the  $10  million  cutback  in  the  city  budget 


that  will  now  be  required  is  the  exact 
amount  that  would  have  accrued  to 
Cleveland  had  the  President's  revenue 
sharing  proposal  been  enacted  last  year. 

Nor  is  Cleveland  an  isolated  case.  A 
recent  publication  of  the  Federation  of 
Tax  Administration  reveals  that  sdmost 
every  State  proposal  for  Increased  or 
new  income,  sales,  or  property  taxes  was 
defeated  in  last  year's  elections.  By  con- 
trast the  issues  that  were  approved  In 
voter  referendums  were  proposals  for 
broadening  tax  exemptions,  deductions, 
and  the  like,  in  effect,  tax  decreases. 

Because  of  these  kinds  of  returns  I  be- 
lieve the  first  major  alternative  to  reve- 
nue sharing  is  totally  unrealistic:  name- 
ly, suggestions  that  Federal  taxes  be  cut 
so  that  States  and  localities  can  raise 
their  own  local  taxes.  Let  me  briefly  point 
to  three  shortcomings  of  this  approach. 

First,  I  believe  it  is  politically  unreal- 
istic to  think  that  for  each  dollar  reduc- 
tion in  Federal  taxes  that  you  could  get 
a  dollar.  50  cents,  or  even  20  cents  in 
new  State  and  local  taxes.  The  voters 
have  become  too  numbed  by  repeated  re- 
quests by  local  officials  for  more  taxes  to 
be  bought  off  with  a  modest  Federal  tax 
reduction.  Let  us  not  forget  that  we  are 
already  beginning  to  feel  the  benefits  of 
the  quite  substantial  cuts  in  the  1969 
Tax  Reform  Act,  but  there  appears  as 
yet  to  be  no  great  new  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  local  voters  for  additional  local 
levies  to  absorb  these  loose  funds. 

Second,  and  more  important,  the  tax 
cut  would  only  compound  the  structiiral 
problem  underlying  much  of  the  current 
fiscal  crisis  of  local  and  State  govern- 
ment. For  it  In  effect  would  cut  back 


the  flow  of  revenue  from  the  highly  effi- 
cient, growth  sensitive  Federal  income 
tax  system  with  no  real  compensatory  as- 
surances that  current  dependence  on  in- 
efQcient  sales,  consumption  and  property 
tax  bases  would  be  lessened.  In  my  esti- 
mation this  is  a  most  undesirable  and 
unwarranted  trade-off.  Our  efforts  should 
be  precisely  in  the  opposite  direction.  o( 
course,  some  wistfully  propose  that  a 
modest  cutback  in  Federal  income  taxes 
would  open  the  way  for  increases  in  state 
income  tax  rates.  I  doubt  this  very  much. 
For  one  thing  the  powerful  force  of  com- 
petitive advantage  would  be  thrown  into 
play.  Elach  State  would  seek  to  hold  off 
enlargement  of  Its  income  tax  levies  in 
order  to  provide  a  more  hospitable  en- 
vironment for  new  industrial  develop- 
ment. I  need  not  remind  that  one  great 
State  in  my  part  of  the  countrv-  has  made 
a  great  and  highly  publicized  virtue  oJ 
its  low  tax  rates  and  lack  of  an  income 
tax  in  recent  years  and  with  no  small 
amount  of  success  too.  at  least  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Industrial  and  economic 
growth.  In  my  \iew,  the  only  effective  in- 
ducement would  be  a  massive  cutback 
in  Federal  income  taxes,  and  let  us  face 
it.  this  simply  is  not  in  the  works.  To  be- 
gin with,  the  budgetary  leeway  Just  is 
not  there,  and  besides,  such  a  major  cut 
could  wreak  havoc  with  our  economic  sta- 
bilization policies. 

A  final  important  objection  to  the  tax 
cut  route  is  that  it  would  undermine  the 
thrust  toward  decentralization  and  the 
revitalizatlon  of  local  government.  While 
this  assertion  may  seem  paradoxical  on 
the  surface  it  really  is  not  when  viewed 
in  perspective.  Those  remaining  defend- 
ers of  the  Washington -centered  bureau- 
cratic welfare  state  make  the  argument 
that  all  the  really  creative,  innovative, 
and  effective  sociad  programing  in  the 
laist  decade  emerged  from  Washington, 
and  that  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  simply  incapable  of  a  similar 
performance.  Whether  or  not  this  asser- 
tion is  true  is  not  my  immediate  concern 
here.  The  real  Issue  is.  if  this  is,  indeed, 
true,  why  is  it  so?  Is  it  because  Federal 
officials  are  wiser,  more  creative,  more 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  people?  I 
for  one  would  not  presume  to  make  such 
a  claim.  Rather,  in  my  view  the  answer 
is  that  if  Washington  has  been  more 
creative  and  responsive  it  is  precisely 
because  we  have  had  the  budgetary  flexi- 
bility and  the  cushioning  from  direct 
taxpayer  pressure  to  be  imaginative  How 
bold  and  innovative  would  have  been  the 
New  Frontier  and  Great  Society  pro- 
grams if  each  one  of  them  had  had  to  be 
financed  by  a  new  tax  Increase?  Would 
Congress  have  poured  billions  of  dollars 
into  some  of  the  frankly  boondoggling 
and  ill -conceived  shenanigans  carried  on 
by  local  OEO  programs  if  the  voters  had 
been  required  to  approve  a  tax  increase 
each  year  to  support  these  efforts?  How 
much  less  zealous  would  we  have  been  in 
our  concern  for  the  downtrodden,  the 
poor,  the  black,  and  the  outcast  if  we 
would  have  had  to  tap  each  year  the 
Docket  of  the  middle  American  taxpayer 
for  higher  levies?  The  point  of  this  is  not 
to  say  that  thf  social  programs  of  the 
last  decade  were  irresponsible,  though  I 
believe  some  of  them  were,  or  that  the 
national  commitments  and  social  goals 
adopted  were  unwise  or  unjustifiable,  al- 
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though  some  of  them  may  have  been.  The 
point  is  that  Washington  has  been  able 
to  be  more  innovative,  farseeing.  and 
sensitive  to  new  needs  because  it  has  the 
unique  luxury  of  being  able  to  finance 
new  programs  on  an  automatically  en- 
larging flow  of  revenue;  it  has  been  able 
to  withstand  the  constant  heat  of  voter 
resistance  to  new  taxes. 

Now  I  believe  a  central  aim  of  reve- 
nue sharing  is  to  provide  some  of  that 
same  cushioning,  flexibility  and  respite 
for  local  and  State  oflQcials.  And  given 
similar  advantages  I  am  convinced  that 
they  would  be  no  less  willing  to  find  new 
ways  to  tackle  problems  than  Washing- 
ton has  been.  For  let  us  make  one  thini; 
clear.  The  real  danger  is  not  that  local 
officials  will  spend  money  irresponsibly 
or  extravagantly.  Let  us  once  and  for 
all  excise  that  silly  bugaboo  from  serious 
discussion  of  this  issue.  If  anything,  the 
danger  is  the  opposite:  that  with  their 
feet  held  to  the  flre  local  oflBcials  will 
become  increasingly  cautious,  timid,  and 
unimaginative  in  their  efforts  to  solve 
problems  and  meet  new  social  needs.  If 
that  should  happen  individusds  will  be 
forced  to  turn  to  Washington  for  solu- 
tions, and  the  great  potential  for  turn- 
ing government  back  to  the  people  that 
now  is  within  our  grasp  will  be  lost  for 
perhaps  another  generation. 

Justice  Brandeis,  who  was  a  great  and 
lifelong  foe  of  stifling  bigness  in  any 
form,  was  particularly  opposed  to  cen- 
tralization and  government  by  Washing- 
ton-based bureaucracy.  Contrary  to 
many  of  his  liberal  contemporaries  he 
had  a  broad  vision  of  the  States  and 
localities  as  "great  laboratories  of  de- 
mocracy." I  believe  that  the  Brandeis 
vision  of  creativity  and  innovation  bub- 
bling up  throughout  the  land  In  the 
States  and  localities  is  precisely  what  we 
are  trying  to  restore  with  the  new  fed- 
eralism. We  can  never  hope  to  attain  it 
unless  we  provide  local  and  State  govern- 
ments with  new  revenue  inputs  that  al- 
low greater  margin  for  experimentation, 
flexibilitj'  and  boldness.  Thus,  in  a  sense, 
revenue  sharing  is  not  only  or  even 
mainly  a  device  for  sharing  of  cold  cash. 
More  significantly,  it  is  the  sharing  of 
the  capacity  for  creative,  enlightened 
government — a  primary  requisite  If  a 
revived  federalism  is  to  become  a  reality 
in  America  during  the  1970's. 

A  more  serious  alternative  to  revenue 
sharing  that  has  been  gaining  increas- 
ing attention  of  late  is  a  proposal  to  fed- 
eralize the  entire  cost  of  local  and  State 
public  welfare  functions.  The  rationale 
behind  this  proposal  is  simply  that  if  the 
Federal  Government  takes  over  the  ex- 
pensive welfare  burden,  State  and  local 
funds  equivalent  to  those  under  revenue 
sharing  will  be  released  for  other  local 
purposes. 

One  thing  can  be  said  for  this  pro- 
posal. In  contrast  to  the  illusive  hope 
for  fiscal  aid  promised  by  the  tax  cut 
route,  federalizaUon  of  welfare  would 
provide  immediate,  substantial  «ner- 
gency  relief.  If  the  sole  goal  was  to  shovel 
new  revenue  into  the  local  and  State 
Jfw*^  ^  rapidly  and  as  massively  as  pos- 
sible, then  a  Federal  assumption  of  the 
wdfare  burden  might  Indeed  be  the  de- 
sirable route.  Certainly  it  would  be  a 
popular  one. 


But  let  us  for  a  moment  consider  some 
of  the  costs  that  might  be  involved; 
let  us  ask  whether  some  of  the  other 
goals  of  revenue  sharing  might  be  un- 
dermined by  locking  tightly  on  the  sin- 
gle objective  of  relief  for  the  expendi- 
ture burden  in  one  functional  area.  First . 
would  the  goal  of  revitalizing  and  pro- 
viding new  flexibihty  and  wider  policy- 
making discretion  for  all  local  govern- 
ments be  served?  Obviously,  this  would 
depend  on  fairly  even  and  uniform  dis- 
tribution of  the  benefits  as  occurs  under 
revenue  sharing.  For  if  the  ftinds  are 
massed  in  a  few  areas  or  inordinately 
concentrated  on  selective  targets  the  re- 
maining parts  of  the  coimtry  would  re- 
ceive so  little  as  to  make  a  negligible 
impact  on  local  budget  needs. 

There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  this 
is  precisely  what  would  occur  if  the  bur- 
den of  local  and  State  public  welfare 
was  picked  up  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  is,  of  course,  too  early  to  know 
the  precise  details  of  these  proposals  for 
federalization  of  welfare.  Whether  they 
would  include,  for  instance,  all.  much,  or 
only  part  of  non-Pederal  welfare  spend- 
ing. Euid  whether  they  would  include 
Federal  assumption  of  only  local  and 
State  matching  costs,  or  all  costs  in- 
cluding that  of  general  assistance  and 
other  nonfederally  supported  welfare 
costs,  is  not  by  any  means  clear.  But  1 
take  the  proposal  to  mean  a  serious  ef- 
fort to  overhaul  the  entire  present  tangle 
of  local.  State,  and  Federal  welfare  pro- 
grams, begliming  with  AFDC  or  FAP  and 
moving  out,  and  then  a  Federal  takeover 
of  funding  for  the  restructured  system 
that  results. 

Now  all  this  may  be  a  necessary  and 
desirable  goal,  but  can  it  really  be  con- 
sidered an  alternative  to  revenue  shar- 
ing? Or  does  it  concern  a  quite  differ- 
ent and  more  narrow  set  of  problems  and 
goals;  to  use  the  vernacular,  may  not 
the  two  proposals  be  in  quite  different 
ball  parks?  I  suspect  that  this  is  indeed 
the  case. 

Recall  that  to  serve  the  multiple  set  of 
gosds  envisioned  by  revenue  sharing  the 
distribution  of  benefits  has  to  be  fairly 
even.  I  have  looked  at  the  data  on  local 
and  State  welfare  spending  and  conclude 
the  benefits  of  federalization  would  be. 
in  fact,  highly  uneven.  First,  on  the  in- 
terstate level,  a  few  States  would  reap 
the  preponderant  portion  of  the  benefits. 
In  fact,  three  States — Massachusetts, 
New  York,  and  Cahfomia — ^would  alone 
receive  51  percent  of  the  dollar  gains.  To 
contrast  this  with  what  I  consider  to  be 
the  more  equitable  distribution  of  the 
administration's  proposal.  New  York 
would  receive  10.6  percent  of  the  revenue 
sharing  fimds  but  almost  20  percent  of 
the  dollar  savings  from  federalization  of 
welfare.  The  figures  for  California  would 
be  11  percent  and  21  percent  respectively. 
Massachusetts,  which  has  a  large  general 
assistance  program,  would  be  the  biggest 
winner  of  all,  getting  fully  10  percent  of 
the  savings  from  welfare  federalization, 
in  contrast  to  a  little  over  3  percent  un- 
der revenue  sharing. 

Of  course,  if  a  few  win  big,  a  lot  of 
people  have  to  lose.  It  is  sort  of  like  the 
lottery.  In  fact.  37  States  would  receive 
a  smaller  portion  of  the  benefits  under 
welfare    federalization    than   they    are 


slated  to  get  tiiroog^  revenue  sharizxg. 

The  big  losers  would  be  Texas,  Florida, 
and  Georgia  with  percentages  as  follows: 

Texas — 1.7  percent  of  tbe  savings  un- 
der welfare  f ederalizataon  and  4.8  percent 
of  the  benefits  under  revenue  sharing: 

Florida — 0.97  percent  and  3.25  percent 
respectively;  and 

Georgia — 1  percent  and  2.15  percent. 

Furthermore,  tlie  following  smaller 
States  would  get  a  100  percent  aikl  in 
some  cases  200  or  300  percent  «m»B*f 
percentage  of  benefits  under  welfare 
federalization  than  under  revenue  shar- 
ing: 

Alabama,  Arizona,  Kentucky.  MisslB- 
sippi,  Nebraska.  New  Mexico.  North  Car- 
olina, North  Dakota,  South  Carolina. 
Tennessee,  Virginia,  Wyoming  and  South 
Dakota. 

Moreover,  for  the  record  I  should  point 
out  that  Arkansas  would  be  included  in 
this  group  as  it  is  slated  to  receive  0.86 
percent  of  the  revenue  sharing  dollar  but 
woula  only  reap  0.40  percent  of  the  sav- 
ings of  welfare  federalization. 

Chart  n  follows: 

CHART  II.— DISTRIBUTION  OF  BENEFITS  TO  THE  STATES: 
WELFARE  FEDERALIZATION  VS.  REVENUE  SHARING 
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Source:  (A)  State  Governmental  Finances.  1969.  (B)  Govern- 
mental Finances,  1968-69.  (C)  Tax  Fourtdatlon.  1970. 

An  equally  important  question  con- 
cerns the  distributive  impact  of  the  pro- 
posal within  each  State.  As  you  know,  the 
revenue  sharing  plan  has  strcmg  built-in 
guarantees  that  a  substantial  portion  of 
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the  funds  will  be  paused  directly  through 
to  local  units  of  government.  I  consider 
this  one  of  the  most  critical  features  of 
the  entire  plan,  for  frankly  I  see  it  as  the 
real  hope  for  decentralization  and  re- 
turning power  and  access  to  participa- 
tion at  the  local  lerel.  It  is  here  that  we 
will  have  to  devise  new  structure*,  con- 
solidate current  fragmented  Jurisdlc- 
tiona,  and  develop  more  effeetlTe,  In- 
novative social  programs  and  poHctaa.  So 
an  Important  criterion  of  any  scheme  for 
revenue  sharing  Is  what  kind  of  guaran- 
tees or  t»t)6pects  It  provides  to  insiire 
that  the  cities,  towns,  counties,  and 
other  emerging  forms  of  local  govern- 
ment will  get  a  fair  share. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  prospects  for  an 
adeqtiate  "pass- through"  are  not  terribly 
promising  under  the  federalization  pro- 
posal. The  following  chart  demonstrates 
that  In  almost  all  of  the  States  the  great 
bulk  of  non-Federal  public  welfare 
spending  originates  at  the  State  level. 
Therefore  the  great  weight  of  the  dollar 
savings  would  also  accrue  to  State  treas- 


uries. While  it  would  be  expected  that 
some  of  this  savings  would  be  returned 
to  local  governments  through  various 
on-going  State  grant-in-aid  programs  It 
is  also  true  that:  First,  the  percentage 
would  be  considerably  less  than  that 
provided  in  the  revenue -sharing  pass- 
through  formula;  and,  second,  that 
money  which  did  come  through  would 
likely  be  locked  in  with  all  the  strings 
and  categorical  restrictions  that  we  are 
trying  to  get  awaiy  from  on  the  Federal 
level. 

Specifically  In  Connecticut  local  gov- 
ernments pick  up  only  about  8  percent 
of  the  ccmblned  local -State  welfare  tab. 
This  means  that  92  percent  of  the  sav- 
ings resulting  from  welfare  federaliza- 
tion would  directly  benefit  the  State 
treasury.  If  we  assume  that  the  usual  or 
prevailing  portion  of  this  new  revenue 
will  be  transferred  to  local  government 
In  the  forms  of  various  aid  programs — 
in  Connecticut  the  figure  tends  to  be 
aroimd  26  percent — the  ultimate  share 
for  local  governments  will  be  32  per- 


cent— 8  percent  plus  26  percent  of  the 
State  residual — 93  percent.  By  contrast 
the  local  share  of  the  revenue-sharing 
dollar  will  be  64  percent — 52  percent 
mandatory  pass-through  plus  26  per- 
cent of  the  State  residual — 48  pertient. 
In  my  own  State  of  Illinois  where  wel- 
fare is  almost  totally  a  State  function 
the  similar  figures  for  ultimate  or  even- 
tual local  government  benefits  would  be 
26  percent  under  welfare  federalization 
and  67  percent  under  revenue  sharing. 
Since  local  governments,  which  rest  on 
the  weakest  tax  base,  are  experiencing 
the  most  rapidly  mounting  demands  and 
provide  in  my  view  the  best  hope  for 
both  the  solution  of  our  pressing  prob- 
lems, and  renewed  citizen  participation 
smd  confidence  in  our  governmental  sys- 
tem, they  deserve  a  large  share  of  any 
new  fimds  that  we  decide  to  make  avail- 
able. And  for  this  reason  I  believe  reve- 
nue sharing  provides  a  more  effective 
vehicle  for  the  task  than  does  welfare 
federalization: 
Chart  m  follows: 


CHART  lll.-IMPACT  OF  REVENUE  SHARING  VERSUS  WEUARE  FEDERALIZATION  ON  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 
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1130 
97.00 
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$41.90 
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15.40 

22.65 
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62.00 

9140 

14.00 

5^00 
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21.50 

1180 

161.00 
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1170 
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19 

8 

0 
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0 
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0 

7 
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14 

9 

38 

18 

57 

8 

7 

32 

34 
14 
4C 

2t 

a 
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32 
61 
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33 
26 
67 
46 
31 
26 
31 
29 
49 
56 
3> 
77 
31 
M 
43 

56 

44 
61 
54 
73 
66 
64 
51 
65 
62 
30 
55 
67 
64 
63 
61 
4C 
52 
54 
66 
65 
63 

m 

59 
65 

•0 

Nabraaka 

Navada 

NawHaaipMra.... 
Na«  Jarwy 

0 
...       $3.80 
110 

0 

$1190 

100 

130 

117.00 

1130 

733.00 

22.00 

100 

151.40 

5180 

4100 

220.50 

4100 

12.50 

5.70 

31.90 

8180 

1180 

1190 

2140 

10160 

24.00 

JtV> 

2.32 

$1190 

9.80 

14.40 

117.00 

1150 

I.0S2.00 

34.00 

9.  SO 

231.  40 

55.70 

42.00 

271.00 

40.20 

15.00 

180 

40.30 

91.70 

14.50 

12.70 

62.90 

10160 

24.70 

136.40 

5.42 

0 
38 

42 

0 
1 

31 

35 

18 

35 

4 

5 

18 

'1 

17 

16 

20 

11 

5 

14 

58 

0 

3 

47 

57 

26 
57 
57 
29 
29 
74 
49 
21 
54 
24 
30 
42 
17 
42 
28 
47 
35 
31 
25 
71 
27 
23 
71 
66 

S9 

AMit 

63 

ArizoM 

Arttinsss 

a 

70 

CaAfomia 

Colondo 

Naw  Mailco 

Naw  York 

.20 
...      329.00 

41 

82 

finp'"Hfjit 

Nortl)  Carolina 

12.00 

57 

IMawan 

Notlk  Dakota 

1.80 

S3 

nartda. 

Bar:::::::::::::::: 

OMa 

OhWMaa 

...       80.00 
1.90 
2.00 

68 

41 
63 

Pannayivania 

RlMdaliiaad 

...        50.50 
.20 

62 

M 

tadMH 

South  CaraliM 

2.50 

51 

fnn. 

Soatli  Dakota 

1.10 

61 

iSSwi::.;;::::::::::: 

Naiiliicky. .......»._..• 

LpaWaaa 

MakM 

140 

tl 

Tt?M 

10.90 

St 

Utah 

Varmont 

.70 

1.80 

3150 

St 
45 

MwyiMd ........ 

57 

Wasklnfton 

Wajt  VIriinIa 

0 
70 

54 

Wdjlyii. 

4S 

Wlnonvn 

....        64.00 

U 

"S^lpp* - 

Wyominf 

TaUl 

110 

56 

MiaMuri 

NMMaM .......... 

...  1.14100 

4,222.02 

5,365.07 

M 

I  Laas  than. 

Sourca:  (1)  Qovarnmant  Finaocas  in  1968  69;  (2)  Stata  Govarnmant  Financas  In  1969;  (6)  ia« 


loatnata  (1)  <^  chart  VI.  p.  23b,  for  aiplanatlon  of  mathod  by  which  "Ultimata  Banaffl"  ftfaras 
wara  darlvad. 


In  making  these  points  and  presenting 
this  evidence  my  purpose  has  not  been 
to  undermine  honest  interest  in  reform 
of  the  welfare  system,  for  everyone  knows 
that  we  certainly  need  that,  nor  to  divide 
State  from  local  government  Interests. 
nor  to  set  big  States  against  small  ones 
In  fact  I  desperately  hope  those  who  are 
Interested  in  welfare  reform  will  first 
promptly  move  to  get  the  present  family 
assistance  plan  proposal  on  the  statute 
books,  and  then  move  on  from  there.  My 
concern  however,  has  been  to  question 
whether  welfare  federalization  can  prop- 
erly or  rightfully  be  considered  a  legiti- 
mate alternative  to  revenue  sharing;  to 
ask  whether  or  not  It  provides  an  ade- 
quate measure  of  local  fiscal  need: 
whether  It  is  oriented  to  the  multiple  set 
of  goals  implicit  in  the  revenue  sharing 
concept  or  finally,  If  It  Is  not  oriented 


toward  a  more  narrow-  range  of  objec- 
tives and  problems.  I  think  this  data  on 
the  distribution  <rf  the  State-local  welfare 
burden  shows  that  It  is  not  a  very  good 
indicator  of  local  fiscal  needs  nor  be- 
cause of  its  highly  concentrated  distribu- 
tion can  welfare  federalization  hope  to 
stimulate  and  invigorate  governments 
evenly  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  other  great  shortcoming  of  the 
welfare  federalization  proposal  is  that  it 
attacks  the  problem  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  ledger.  Tliat  Is.  it  seizes  upon  a 
currently  rapidly  Increasing  item  on  the 
expenditure  side  and  assumes  If  this 
oould  be  erased  much  of  the  i>roblem 
would  be  solved.  I  submit  this  Is  not  the 
ease.  The  fiscal  crisis  results  not  from 
this  or  that  expenditure  overload.  It  re- 
sults from  inherent  Inadequacy  on  the 
revenue    side    of   the    State    and    local 


budget   ledger   and   unless   a   proposal 

promises  to  do  something  about  this,  it 
Is  not  a  real  solution  to  the  problem. 

The  following  tables,  I  think,  vividly 
demonstrate  the  problem.  The  first  shows 
the  relative  growth  sensitivity  for  the 
major  State  sources  of  revenue  and  then 
the  corresixjndlng  percent  of  State  rev- 
enue generated  by  that  source  In  1970. 
The  totals  point  straight  to  the  heart  of 
the  problem.  Fully  76  percent  of  revenue 
stemmed  from  sources  that  grow  less 
rapidly  th«m  the  economy,  considerably 
less  so  In  the  case  of  alcohol  and  cigarette 
revenues  which  grow  only  0.3  or  0.4  per- 
cent with  every  1  percent  growth  of  the 
economy.  By  contrast  only  about  a  fifth  of 
the  economy  stems  from  profit  and  In- 
come taxes  which  as  the  chart  shows  grow 
considerably  faster  than  the  economy 
Unless  this  distribution  can  be  changed 


considerably  the  local  and  State  fiscal 
crisis  will  stay  with  us.  For  relief  of  a 
single  expenditure  item  today  will  only 
pave  the  way  for  similar  emergency  ball- 
out  actions  twnorrow.  Perhaps  the  next 
call  will  be  for  federalization  of  educa- 
tion spending,  or  who  knows  what  other 
items.  This  approach  can  never  provide 
a  satisfactory  solution  and  that  is  why 
welfare  federalization  Is  not  a  real  al- 
ternative whatever  its  merits  in  its  own 

rtght. 

The  second  chart  demonstrates  the 
impact  of  these  nongrowth  tax  sources  on 
urban  revenue.  The  implication  is  clearly 
that  most  revenue  growth  in  central 
cities  must  be  financed  out  of  rate  In- 
cieases  or  new  taxes. 

Charts  IV  and  V  follow : 

CHART  IV.-GROWTH  SENSITIVITY  OF  STATE  TAX 
SOURCES 


CHART  v.— SOURCE  OF  LOCAL  TAX  REVENUE  INCREASES  FOR 
SELECTED  CENTRAL  CITIES.  1965-75 


Typa  ol  tax 


Growth      Numbar 
sansi-     ot  States    Parcant  of 
tivity  I    utinf  tax       revanua 


Aato  licaoj*  and  rajisfration.         0. 30              50  5. 7 

Tabaea)               -35               50  4.8 

AltttoUc'"                   50              50  10 

iSSSiiM  "".'.'. 50              »  13.1 

PablicatlMiM -95             40  1.9 

Gaaaralulai     -'^              *5  29.5 

pSSs,    ::::::: -^o       43  2.3 

Subtotal M-3 

Ineoma:                                            ..              ..  ,  . 

Corporata 1-20              43  7.8 

Individual 1-60  42      1^^ 

Subtotal 27.0 

High  growth  responsive 27.0 

Low  growth  rasponsiva '. 60.3 

Other 12? 

Total 100.0 


I  Percent  growth  with  each  1  percent  growth  in  GNP. 

Source:  (A)  Federal-State  Coordination  o(  Personal  Income 
Taxes,  ACIR  (October  196''):  (B)  U.S.  Bureau  ol  the  Census, 
State  Tax  Collections  in  1970. 


Percent  to 

Amount 

be  raisad 

Praiactad 

attributable 

through  rate 

local  Ux 

to  natural 

Increases  or 

revenue 

property 

expansion 

lacraaac 

tax  base 

ot  noa- 

1965-75 

growth 
(millions) 

pro  party 
taxes 

Central  city 

(mllltons) 

SanDlaio 

$1218 

$a«.2 

30 

San  Francisco 

254. 5 

85.2 

66 

Denver 

7J.7 

117 

81 

Miami 

2&9 

14.2 

61 

Tampa 

105l4 

49.9 

53 

Chicafo     

4n.i 

717 
66.8 

910 

17.5 

.3 

78 

Indianapotia 

76 

Bait!  mora 

98 

Detroit 

105.1 

11.6 

111 

Mrnnaapalls-St.Pial.. 

82.1 

17.7 

79 

Kansas  City 

418 

15.5 

67 

St.  Louis 

718 

2.8 

96 

Newark 

6S.9 

118 

83 

Buffalo 

37.9 

.1 

100 

New  York 

1,958.1 

1.101.6 

58 

Rochestaf 

28.1 

18 

86 

Cincinnati... 

49.0 
36.1 

11.1 
19 

77 

Cleveland 

75 

Portland 

313 

5.0 

87 

Philadelphia 

1211 

410 

62 

Milwaukee 

102.0 

57.6 

43 

Sourca:  "Fiscal  Balance  in  the  Federal  System,"  ACIR. 

A  third  major  alternative  to  revenue 
sharing  is  the  provision  of  tax  credits 
for  proportion  of  State  income  taxes. 
Proponents  of  this  plan  believe  It  would 
considerably  lessen  voter  resistance  to 
more  meaningful  and  productive  State 
income  tax  systems.  The  important 
thing  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  this 
approach  is  that  it  deals  directly  with 
the  problem  of  a  weak  tax  base  and  fo- 
cuses its  efforts  on  reform  of  the  reve- 
nue side  of  the  ledger.  Moreover,  the 
direct  stlmtilus  of  tjuc  incentives  can 
plausibly  be  linked  with  real  hope  of 
State  income  tax  increases.  Both  of  these 
points  make  the  tax  credit  approach  a 
serious  alternative  to  revenue  sharing. 


However,  the  credit  approach  also  hM 
some  quite  serious  shortcomings  that  I 
want  to  spell  out  briefly.  The  first  is  that 
it  would  provide  an  even  larger  portion 
of  the  bMieflts  to  State  govemmwit  than 
welfare  federalization.  By  definition  a 
tax  credit  scheme  to  stimulate  State  in- 
come tax  efforts  means  that  the  new  rev- 
enue would  be  going  into  the  State  treas- 
ury. If  prevailing  spending  and  transfer 
patterns  were  to  persist,  then  on  the  av- 
ersige  about  70  percent  of  the  benefits 
would  accrue  to  State  governments  and 
30  percent  eventually  to  local  govern- 
ments. 

Of  course,  significant  Increments  of 
new  revenue  could  refisonably  be  expect- 
ed to  Induce  States  to  step  up  their 
transfer  efforts  to  local  governments,  but 
even  a  modest  upward  revision  could 
never  begin  to  close  the  local  government 
benefit  gap  that  exists  between  this  ap- 
proach and  revenue  sharing.  For  In- 
stsmce,  the  adjusted  local  benefit  per- 
centage under  revenue  sharing  for  Ken- 
tucky would  be  46  percent  and  for  the 
tax  credit  approach  20  percent;  for  Kan- 
sas the  comparable  figures  would  be  68 
percent  and  31  percent.  The  same  pat- 
tern tends  to  exist  in  the  big  industrial 
States  as  well.  The  figure  for  adjusted  lo- 
cal benefits  under  revenue  sharing  for 
Pennsylvania  is  62  percent  and  for  the 
tax  credit  29  percent;  in  Massachusettes 
the  figures  are  65  percent  and  29  percent. 
I  would  like  to  Include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  table  which  gives  the 
breakdown  and  a  comparison  between 
these  two  approaches  for  all  the  States. 
Again  I  make  no  claim  that  these  fig- 
ures are  final  or  definitive.  They  are 
based  on  current  trends  and  relation- 
ships which  might  in  fact  change  under 
new  conditions,  but  I  suspect  not  enough 
to  invtdidate  these  findings. 
Chart  VI  follows : 


CHART  VI.— THE  IMPACT  OF  REVENUE  SHARING  VERSUS  TAX  CREDITS  ON  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 


Parcant  ol 
Stata  revenue 
transferred  to 

k)cal  level 

I 


Local  revenue 

as  percent  of 

combined 

SUta-local 

revenue 

II 


Percent  of 
revenue  shar- 
,  >  dollars 
Tocal  level 

III 


ing 
tola 


Percent  of 

ux 

credit! 

dollars  to 

local  leva' 

IV 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas.... 
California.... 

Cok)rado 

Coanecticut. 
Delaware.... 

Ftonda 

Geo  Ilia 

Hrni 

M 
II 
lo 
la 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

MasiachusattS. 

Michipn 

Minnewta 

Mnsisslppi 

Mhsourl. 


29 
14 
35 
26 
42 
33 
26 
32 
3S 
32 
6 
24 
26 
32 
29 
31 
20 
29 
17 
44 
29 
36 
46 
33 
25 


38 

36 
40 
38 
54 
50 
52 
28 
44 
43 
26 
41 
55 

a 

48 
53 
33 
32 
44 
45 
51 
44 
43 
38 
53 


56 

44 
61 
54 
73 
66 
64 
51 
65 
62 
30 
55 
67 
64 
63 
68 
46 
52 
54 
65 
65 
63 
69 
59 
65 


29 

17 
35 
26 
42 
33 
26 
32 
38 
32 
6 
24 
26 
32 
29 
31 
20 
29 
17 
44 
29 
36 
46 
33 
25 


State 


Percent  of 
Stata  revenue 
transferred  to 

kicallwal 

I 


Local  revenue 

as  percent  of 

combined 

Sute-k>cal 

revenue 

II 


Percent  of 
revenue  shar- 
ing >  dollars 
to  local  level 

III 


antot 

Ux 

credit  > 

doHars  to 

local  lawal 

IV 


MonUna 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mextoo 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  DakoU... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

UUh 

Varmont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


17 
26 
29 
U 
29 
28 
63 
37 
17 
29 
21 
2C 
29 
17 
30 
14 
33 
26 
27 
U 

21 
46 
21 


52 
58 

49 
57 
58 

28 
51 
31 
43 
55 
25 
50 
47 
41 
30 
55 
42 
43 
43 
37 
38 
37 
31 
41 
44 


60 
69 
63 
62 
70 
48 
82 
57 
S3 
68 
41 
63 
62 
51 
51 
61 
61 
58 
58 
45 
57 
54 
45 
6> 
46 


17 
26 
28 
11 
29 
28 
63 
37 
17 
29 
21 
26 
29 
17 
30 
14 
33 
26 
27 
U 
31 
27 

a 

4C 

21 


■Sun  of  required  pass-through  plas  parcanUge  of  SUta  residual  normally*dlstributad|to  local 
governments  as  Indfcated  In  coL  I. 


I  Assuming  normal  distribution  ot  Stata  revenues  as  Indicated  in  col.  I. 
Sourca:  GevarnmenUI  financas  in  1968-69. 


The  second  shortcoming  of  the  tax 
credit  scheme  is  that  It  would  have  a 


highly  differential  impact  on  the  States. 
For  reasons  that  are  obvious,  you  could 


not  offer  an  unlimited  credit  for  State 
income  taxes.  One  limited  to  just  10  per- 
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cent  of  Federal  liability  for  instance 
could  potentially  cost  the  Treasury  $9 
billion,  so  I  doubt  whether  we  would  be 
JUAtifled  In  even  speculating  about  any- 
thing above  that.  Because  the  aznount 
of  creditable  State  tax  would  of  neces- 
sity be  limited  it  would  be  rather  im- 
prudent to  offer  a  100  percent  credit  for 
this  would  be  quicicly  exhausted  and  the 
taxpayer  would  be  left  to  pay  each  addi- 
tional tax  dollar  entirely  from  his  own 
pocket,  and  at  that  point,  as  the  history 
of  the  last  years  indicates,  the  resistance 
to  higher  State  income  taxes  would  be- 
gin. Therefore  I  think  It  Is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  any  credit  measure  would 
be  something  on  the  order  of  a  40-per- 
oent  credit  on  State  Income  tax  liability 
as  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  once  proposed, 
up  to  a  maximum  of  10  percent  of  Federal 
tax  liablUtles. 

What  would  this  look  like  in  terms  of 
the  new  tax  efforts  that  might  be  spurred 
in  the  States?  I  am  including  some  dau 
to  show  that  the  results  could  be  highly 
inequitable.  In  States  that  already  have 
high  income  taxes  It  would  probably  not 
induce  much  additional  revenue  By  con- 
trast, probably  considerable  new  revenue 
efforts  would  be  elicited  in  States  like 
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Ohio  and  PennsylTanIa  where  there  Is 
currently  no  income  tax. 

Specifically.  SUtes  like  Oregon,  Ha- 
waii. Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  which 
alreiuly  have  high  income  tax  levies 
ooold  hope  to  reap  hardly  any  benefits, 
as  It  Is  unlikely  that  credit  could  induce 
citizens  to  agree  to  much  higher  levels 
For  once  having  exhausted  the  maxi- 
mum amount  creditable,  and  most  of 
these  States  are  near  or  past  thLs  thresh- 
old already,  ciiances  are  that  people 
would  rather  pocket  the  money  than  paj- 
it  back  in  higher  noncreditable  tax  lev- 
ies— that  would  have  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  pocket  dollar  for  dollar.  By  contrast. 
the  psychological  and  economic  Incen- 
tives are  working  In  the  opposite  direc- 
tion in  States  like  Ohio  and  Pennsyl- 
vania where  there  Is  currently  no  income 
tax.  In  these  instances  there  would  be 
a  powerful  tendency  to  raise  taxes  high 
enough  so  that  much  if  not  all  of  the 
credit  benefits  could  be  employed. 

Specifically,  I  would  like  to  insert  a 
chart  which  indicates  some  rough  com- 
parison of  the  distribution  of  benefits 
among  the  States  under  the  two  ap- 
proaches. The  assumption  underlying 
this  table  is  that  40-percent  credit  would 
be  a  powerful  Inducement  to  raise  taxes 


to  near  the  maximum  creditable  level  in 
each  State  as  proponents  of  the  credit 
plan  claim.  I  have  my  doubts  whether 
this  would  in  fact  happen.  Most  likely 
only  marginal  new  tax  efforts  would  be 
stimulated  or  SUtes  without  income 
taxes  would  adopt  them  because  they  are 
crediUble,  and  then  cut  other  Uxes  leav- 
mg  little  net  revenue  gain  That  is  a  tax 
credit  proposal  might  be  highly  efficient 
at  channeling  Federal  revenues  into  pn- 
vate  pockets,  but  not  really  terribly  suc- 
cessful at  producing  new  revenues  in 
States  treasuries. 

In  any  case  the  following  table  ac- 
cepU  the  assumption  of  high  tax-gen- 
erating eflBcacy  and  shows  that  the  re- 
.sults  could  be  highly  inequlUble.  New 
York,  which  has  a  high  personal  income 
tax  already,  would  gain  only  2.32  percent 
of  the  benefits  In  this  admittedly  m^el 
situation.  In  contrast  to  the  10.68  per- 
cent It  Is  slated  for  under  revenue  shar- 
ing. By  contrast  Pennsylvania  would 
potentially  reap  10.4  percent  of  the  bene- 
fits under  the  tax  credit,  compared  to 
4.92  percent  of  the  benefits  under  reve- 
nue sharing.  A  breakdown  for  relative 
gains  and  losses  that  each  Stete  might 
experience  follows: 


CHART  VII.-TOE  IHMCT  OF  BEVtNUt  SMA8ING  VERSUS  TAX  CBtDlIS  ON  STATE  GOVERNMENTS 
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N«w  England: 
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ManaclMSitb.. 

Rliode  Island .1  " 

Connecticut.        "  " 

Mid-Atlantic:  

N**  Yotk 
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NwthDakoU. 
South  Dakota. 

Nebraska 

Kansas. 


South  Atlantic: 

Oelaware 

Maryland '.'I'" 

ViriiMa. . 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina.. 

South  CarolttM „I 

?ISa?.-;.: r- 
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Estimated 

1970  Fadaral 

Income  tax 


State 

income  tax 

collections, 

1970 


State  Income  ■ 

tax  potential 

with  credit 


Potential 

State  >  revwMie 

gain 


State  share 

under  credit  Stat*  share 

proposal  under  revenue 

(percenO  sharing  (percent) 


P**:      ^                                                                                                                 $1437,360                        0             $359,000  J359,000                    2.62                      1.84 

Washington giOTfiO              J213  100  212  500                          0                          0                      1.14 

0'X";i; H'l'ITIIIHIII       io,407;ooo        i,i5o:600        2,601.700         J.«5}.iw  ">•»              "•?? 

C'l™;"* 1:111    "                      135  600                32,500  33,800                  1.300                     .01                       .17 

*'•»''* 325.400       105,000  81,400           0           0          .47 

niw#H------------  -■-•-•-----•----••-------------•"-••"•""•'•"*"■  "••  "■                   .^ ■ ■ — ■ 1^^^—  ■                — ■ 

Trtal ^'■^'^'^  

T^asanm^O)  tli7  inducement  o(  40  percent  credit  lor  State  personal  income  taxes  up  to  While  neither  of  these  optimum  conditions  f^i^ely  to  Pf^''' '"  f.f '*«*; j* 'Jj*  "*^^,  '7^* 
10  irieJuf^dJr^  tax  Iiabilil7*iil  encoo>ai»  SUtes  to  ra.se  tax^  high  enough  to  ohUIn  the  ii  to  work  as  its  proponents  claim,  then  the  tendencs  would  be  in  the  direction  of  the  optuwim 
full  value  of  the  ciedit   and  (2)  States  will  rationaiiie  their  tax  structure  so  that  each  individual      case 

lixpartr  can  take  full  advantage  of  the  credH.  In  this  situation  it  would  require  that  the  ej|«ctiv«         sources-  (A)  Bureau  of  the  Census,  State  Tax  CoUactioBS.  1970;  (B)  Economic  Report  of  tha 
State  tax  rate  lor  each  individual  or  tax  class  be  exactly  ' .  of  the  Federal  rate  e  g^  it  an  eflw^ive      p     ^    ,    ^^^\    .gv  p ^,„|  Revenues  and  Expenditures  in  the  Several  States  (averages  tor 

Stale  tax  rata  that  •>  .s  of  the  Federal  I"  rate  lor  any  taxpayer  yields.  Federal  liabilty  -$400;                    •    ^^i^f.  ^y  Harriet  Halper  and  I,  M   Labovttz,  Legislative  Reference  Servtee.  1968 
Ciiie  labilitv-IlOu  Then.  40  percent  ot  J100  =  10  percent  ol  J400=optimum  SUte  tax  rate.          ii».«i  j—i                / 

bute  iiaoiiny  f ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^         altowable. 

The  general  rula  is:  OpUmum  effective  tax  'rta-pj^ent  State  tax  creditable. 

These  comparisons,  of  course,  are  based     and  it  should  be  this  criterion  by  which  Mr.  Winn. 

on  optimal  situation  models  that  might     we  evaluate  any  past,  present  or  future  Mr.  Stmge^  of  Wisconsin, 

not  be  fully  implemented  in  actual  prac-     alternatives  that  may  be  proposed.  Mr.  McCtti-loch.          .  „„„ 

tiS.  BuUf  the  tax  credit  proposal  is  to                         Mr- 1^™^™]?^^^^  instances. 

r^'  ^e'  ^n5eISi"Tnd1catS  "'T'^.                    ^^E  OP  ABSENCE  ^,\  SticTof  Texas  in  four  instances. 

SSt  would  Ukely  be  present  with  their         By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab-  Mr.  Porsythe  in  two  instances. 

highly  uneven  pattern  of  benefits.  Thus     sence  was  granted  as  follows:  Mr.  Hansen  or  loano. 

both  the  Intrastate  and  Interstate  pattern         To  Mr.  Powell,  for  Tuesday,  Pebru-  Mr.  Sebelitjs. 

of  benefits  under  the  tax  credit  proposal     ary  9,  1971.  on  account  of  representing  Mr.  Gijde. 

do  not  meet  a  basic  criterion  for  a  rev-     President  Richard  Nixon  at  ceremonies  Mr.  frey. 

enue  sharing  scheme  that  I  have  tried  to     commemorating    the    birth    of    former  Mr.  Stafford. 

stress  in  this  presentation;  namely,  that     President    William   Henry    Harrison    at  Mr.  Rhodes. 

the  benefits  must  be  generally  even  and     North  Bend,  Ohio.  Mr.  Frelinghitysen. 

uniform  if  the  goal  of  regeneration  of                         ^^.^^_^  ^r.  i^)'™"_        oeortria 

all  local  and  State  goverments  is  to  be  Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 

served.                                                                            SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED  Mr.  Lloyd. 

In  discussing  these  alternatives  to  rev-         gy  unanimous  consent,  permission  to  ^  DE^^/VThree  insSmces. 
enue  sharing  my  purpose  has  not  been     address  the  House,  following  the  leglsla-  ^^  broomfield  in  two  instances, 
to  criticize  particular  proposals,  formally     tive  program  and  any  special  order  here-  (The  foUowing  Members   (at  the  re- 
ef them  may  have  considerable  merit  in     ^ofore  entered,  was  granted  to :  ^  ^j  m^,  boggs)  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
their  own  contexts.  Rather  my  aim  has         ^   Anderson  of  Illinois,  for  60  min-  ^^  ^^   remarks  and  Include  extrane- 
been  to  underscore  and  demonstrate  that     u^gg  today;  to  revise  and  extend  his  re-  matter- ) 
the  concept  of  revenue  sharing  is  based     marks  and  to  Include  extraneous  mate-  j^^  Vanik  in  five  instances 
on  a  multiple  set  of  goals  and  that  they     rial.  Mr  Carney  In  three  instances, 
must  be  carefully  balanced  when  choos-         (The  following  Members   (at  the  re-  j^  pepper  to  two  instances 
ing  a  mechanism  for  implementation.  I     quest  of  Mr.  Kyl)  to  revise  and  extend  j^  "  Harrington  to  three  instances, 
believe  that  none  of  the  alternative  pro-     tj^glr  remarks  and  include  thereto  ex-  j^'  qarmatz 
posals  can  even  approxlinate  this :  wel-     traneous  matter : )  ^r!  Abourezk  in  three  instances, 
fare  federalization  provides  Immediate          Mr.  Price  of  Texas,  for  30  mtoutes,  j^    rarick  in  three  instances, 
emergency  fiscal  relief  but  does  not  d^l     today.  Mr!  Gonzalez  to  three  Instances. 
»-lth  the  source  of  the  fiscal  crisis  to         Mr.   Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes,  ^     dingell  to  two  instances 
the  State  and  local  tax  structures;  a  tax     today.  Mr  Pucinski  to  10  instancea  ' 
cut  offers  the  dubious  potential  of  higher         .The  following  Members   (at  the  re-  ^^  Matstjnaga 
tax  efforts  at  the  local  level,  but  at  the     quest  of  Mr.  Boggs)   and  to  revise  and  j^'  patten  in  two  instances 
expense    of    further    constraining    and     extend  their  remarks  and  toclude  therein  j^"  jjagan  to  two  instances 
hardentog  the  arteries  of  local  govern-     extraneous  matter:)  Mr  Rogers  in  five  instances 
ment  rather  than  freeing  them  and  pro-         Mr.  Obey,  for  30  minutes,  today.  w  '  bqccs 
viding  larger  capacity  for  tonovation;         Mr.  Rarick.  for  15  minutes,  today.  Mr  Fascell  to  five  instances, 
and  finally  the  tax  credit  and  welfare         Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today.  j,'  Hamilton  to  three  Instances 
federalization  schemes  would  be  highly         Mr.  Flood,  for  15  minutes,  today.  j^'  hlark  to  two  instances 
concentrated  and  inequitable  in  the  dls-         Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania,  for  20  ^  Evins  of  Tennessee 
tributlon  of  benefits — a  fact  incompatible     minutes,  today.  Mr  MnnsH 
with  the  need  for  broad  based  dollar  in-         Mr.  Giaimo,  for  60  mtoutes,  on  Wed-  j^'  klttczytiski  to  two  Instances 
puts  to  all  loc^  govermnents                      nesday.  February  10.  Mr!  Fountain  to  three  instances. 

Of   course,   these   deficiencies   by   no         Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia,  for  60  minutes,  ^     Fulton  of  Tennessee  to  four  to- 

means  imply   that   revenue   sharing   is     on  Wednesday,  February  10.  stances 

without  fiaws.  Certainly  there  are  many                         ^^_^_i^_^-__  Mr  Bboich 

bugs  yet  to  be  worked  out.  But  at  a  time  j^"  miller  of  California  to  five  to- 

when  each  new  week  seems  to  produce               EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  stances 

another  "alternative"  to  revenue  sharing         g     unanimous  consent,  permission  to  Mr.  Anderson  of  California  to  two  In- 

I  hope  that  Uiis  discussion  may  serve  to     revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted  stances, 

highlight  the  fact  that  revenue  sharing     ^.  Mr.  Van  Deerlin. 

is  not  conceived  merely  as  an  emergency         Mr.  Edmondson  in  three  instances  and  Mr.  Sikes  to  two  instances, 

stop-gap   measure   to   ball   out   fiscally     to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  ^— — ^— 

pressured  local  and  State  governments,      include  extraneous  matter.  AT^Tn-rroxnunrKTr 

although  this  is  todeed  one  of  its  pur-         ^The  following  Members   (at  the  re-  AUJUuKiNftitiNi 

poses  and  likely  consequences.  It  Is  de-     quest  of  Mr.  Kyl)   and  to  toclude  ex-  Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 

signed  to  serve  a  multiplicity  of  purposes     traneous  matter:)  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  19  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday.  February  10,  1971.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


RiCKIVKO     F«OU     TKK     COlCPTBOLLn     OCNKKAL 

248.  A  l«t«r  from  the  OomptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  tranamltting  a  re- 
port on  tbe  use  and  operating  coata  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  OommlMlon'g  high  energy 
aoceleratora;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

3S9.  A  oommunlcstlon  from  the  President 
of  the  United  Statea,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  restore  b&lanee  tn 
the  federal  system  of  go7emment  in  the 
United  States,  to  provide  both  the  flexibility 
and  resources  for  State  and  local  govern- 
ment officials  to  exercise  leadership  In  solv- 
ing their  own  problems,  to  achieve  a  better 
allocation  of  total  public  resources,  and  to 
provide  for  the  sharing  with  State  and  local 
governments  of  a  portloD  of  the  tax  revenue 
received  by  the  United  Statea  (H.  Doc.  No. 
92-47):  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

240.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director,  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget,  Bzecutlve 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  a  re- 
port oc  a  violation  by  the  General  Services 
Administration  of  section  8679  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  as  amended,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  31  U.S.C.  665,  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

241.  A  letter  from  the  Director  at  Civil  De- 
fense. Department  of  the  Army,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  Federal  oontrlbutlocs  pro- 
gram equipment  and  facilities  for  the 
quarter  ended  December  81,  1070,  pursuant 
to  section  201(1)  of  the  Federal  ClvU  De- 
fense Act  oi  19S0,  as  amended:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

342.  A  letter  from  ttie  Administrator. 
SnuiiU  BuBlneas  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  Small  Business  Act,  to  the  Oommlttee 
on  Baninng  and  Currency. 

243.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  designate  the  legal 
public  holidays  to  be  observed  In  the  Dls- 
trlct  at  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  ef  Oolnmbia. 

244.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  D.C. 
Armory  Board,  transmitting  the  33d  annual 
report  and  financial  statements  of  the 
Board's  operation  of  the  D.C.  National  Guard 
Armory  and  the  13th  annual  report  and  fi- 
nancial statenoents  of  the  operation  of  the 
Robert  P  Kennedy  Memorial  Stadium,  cov- 
ering fiscal  year  1970,  pursuant  to  Public 
Laws  80-606  and  8S-300:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

245.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  Utilted  States,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  amount  of  Export- 
Import  Bank  loans.  Insurance,  and  guar- 
antees Issued  In  June  through  December 
1970,  In  oonnectlon  with  U.S.  exports  to 
Yugoslavia,  pursuant  to  the  Elxport- Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945.  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Porelgn  Affairs. 

248.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Oom- 
meroe.  transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the 
Office  of  State  Technical  Services  tot  fiscal 
year  1970.  pursuant  to  section  14(b)  of  Pub- 
lic Law  88-182;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state  and   Foreign   Commerce. 

347.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary. 
Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame  and  National  Cen- 
ter, transmitting  the  annual  audit  and  re- 
port of  the  Board  of  Oovemors  of  the  orga- 
nization, for  the  fiscal  year  ended  August  31, 
1970.  pursuant  to  section  14(b)  of  Public 
Law  86-680:  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  AKCHER: 
H.R.  3946.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commission 
to  study  the  usage,  customs,  and  laws  relating 
to  the  fiag  o(  the  United  States:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
HR.  3946.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  acquisi- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  Goddard  rocket 
launching  site  In  accordance  with  the  act  of 
Aug.  25.  1916,  as  amended  and  supplemented: 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFDELD: 
HR.  3947.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act  to  require  a  packaged 
perishable   food    to   bear   a   label   specifying 
the  date  after  which  It  Is  not  to  be  sold  for 
consumption  as  food:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 
HR.  3948    A  bUl  to  modify  ammunlUon 
recordkeeping  requirements;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr.  BUCHANAN: 
HR.  3949.  A  bill  to  protect  the  personal 
security  and  academic  freedom  of  students, 
faculty,  staff,  and  other  employees  of  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  by  requiring  the 
adoption  of  procedures  by  the  States  to  gov- 
ern the  treatment  of  disruptive  campus  vio- 
lence by  students,  staff,  and  other  employees, 
as  precondition  to  Federal  asalst&nce,  and  to 
aaelt  such  Institutions  In  their  efforts  to  pre- 
vent and  control  campus  disorders:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  8960.  A  blU  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
Interstate  facilities.  Including  the  malls,  for 
the  transportation  of  salacious  advertising; 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3951.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
interstate  facilities.  Including  the  malls,  for 
the  transportation  of  certain  materials  to 
minors;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  3962.  A  bill  to  restrict  travel  In  vJoU- 
tlon  of  area  restrictions;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CARNEY: 
HR.  3963,  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issxiance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  as  a  tribute  to  the 
effective  services  of  homing  pigeons  for  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  tn  World 
War  I,  World  Wsr  n.  and  the  Korean  conflict: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  OOLMER  (for  himself  and  Mr 
SxrrH  of  California) : 
HR.  3954.  A  bin  to  amend  section  502  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  with  respect 
to  the  use  of  local  currencies  by  certain  com- 
mittees of  the  House  of  Representatives:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DANIKL8  of  New  Jersey 
H  R.  3955.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  89  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  en- 
rollment charges  for  Federal  employees' 
health  beneflts:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr,  DICKINSON: 
HJl.  3956.  A  blU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  coet-of- 
Ilvlng  Increases  in  the  beneflts  payable 
thereunder:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  DRXNAN: 
H.R.  8967.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  Uber&llze  the 


conditions  governing  ellglbUlty  of  blind  per- 
sona to  receive  disability  Insurance  beneflu 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  EILBERO : 
HR.  3958.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
149  to  permit  the  distribution  of  certain  sur- 
plus  Federal    property   to   certain   organiza- 
tions which  provide  for  the  education  and 
recreation  of  young   boys  and  girls;   to  the 
ComnUttee  on   Government  Operations 
By  Mr.  ESHLEMAN: 
HJl.  3969.  A   bill    to   modify   ammunition 
recordkeeping  requirements:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
HR.  3960.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of   members   of   the   uniformed   services  of 
equal    rank   and    years   of   service,   and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  3981.  A  bUl  to  aUevlate  certain  hard- 
ships to  employees  In  the  administration  of 
the  Federal  Employees'  CompensaUon  Act 
and  for  other  purpoeee;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  3962.  A  bill  to  grant  civil  service  em- 
ployeee  retirement  after  80  years'  service:  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania : 
H  R.  3963.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  com- 
pensation of  persons  Injured  by  certain 
criminal  acta,  to  make  grants  to  States  for 
the  payment  of  such  oompensatlon,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS: 
HJi.  3964.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
Unites  Statea  Code  to  provide  that  monthly 
social  security  benefit  payments  shall  not  be 
considered  as  Income  In  determining  eligi- 
bility for  pensions  under  that  title;  to  the 
Cooamlttee  on  Veterans'  Affair*. 

HR.  3066.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  equality  of 
treatment  for  married  female  veterans;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJt.  3966.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide,  under  the 
program  of  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children,  for  the  furnishing  of  three  meals 
a  day  to  all  children  under  age  16  who  are 
eligible  for  such  aid  or  whose  families  are 
below  the  poverty  level,  at  appropriate  day- 
care centers  and  at  public  and  private 
schools:  to  the  ComnUttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HR.  3967  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  designate  the  home  of  a 
State  legislator  for  income  tax  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  HALPKRN: 
H  R.  3968.  A  bill  to  regulate  Interstate  com- 
merce by  requiring  certain  insurance  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  using  the  public 
streets,  roads,  and  highways,  and  for  other 
ptvposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  3969.  A  bill  to  amend  the  NaUonal 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
In  order  to  promote  cotnpetltlon  among 
motor  vehicle  mantifacturers  In  the  design 
and  production  of  safe  motor  vehicles  having 
greater  resistance  to  damage,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  3970.  A  bUl  to  promote  the  greaUr 
availability  of  motor  vehicle  Insurance  In  In- 
terstate commerce  under  more  efficient  and 
beneficial  marketing  oondltlons;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.R.   3971.   A   bill   to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code   of   1954.  and   for  other  pur- 
r>oees;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 
Hit    3972.   A   blU   to  declare  that  certain 
federally  owned  lands  shall  be  held  by  the 
United  States  in  trust  for  the  Soshone-Ban- 
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nock  Tribes,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  AffaU^. 
By  Mr.  HBCHLER  of  West  Virginia: 
HJl  3973.  A  bill  to  designate  as  wUdemess 
the  Cranberry,  Otter  Creek,  and  DoUy  Sods 
areas  In  the  Monongahela  NaUonal  Forest  In 
West  Virginia,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KARTB : 
KB   3974    A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors*  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means.  

By  Mr.  KEITH: 
HJl.  3976  A  blU  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  ellglbUlty  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MoCULLOCH  (for  hlmselT  and 
Mr.  PoiT)  : 
HJl.  3976.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Revised  Or- 
ganic Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McKEVrrr: 
H.R.  3977.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Aire  research 
and  safety  program  until  June  30,  1973;  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  MARTIN: 
HH.  3978.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  wells  and  other  facilities  neces- 
sary to  provide  a  supplemental  water  supply 
to  the  lands  of  the  Mirage  Flats  Irrigation 
District,  Mirage  Flats  project,  Nebr.,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs, 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA : 
H.R.  3979.  A  blU  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  procurement 
and  retention  of  Judge  advocates  and  law 
specialist  officers  for  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MIKVA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Rangkl,  and  Mr.  Oallaghxb)  : 
H.R.  3980.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Importa- 
tion, manufacture,  sale,  purchase,  transfer, 
receipt,  or  transportation  of  handguns,  In 
any  manner  affecting  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  except  for  or  by  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  law  enforcement  officials,  and. 
as  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, licensed  Importers,  manufacturers,  deal- 
ers, and  pistol  clubs;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California : 
H.R.  8981,  A  bUl  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  research 
and  program  management,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  MINISH: 
HR.  3982  A  bill  to  provide  that  house- 
hold appliances  be  conspicuously  marked  to 
show  the  foreign  country  of  origin,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  3983.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR.  3984.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  equi- 
table sharing  of  the  U.S.  market  by  electronic 
articles  of  domestic  and  of  foreign  origin;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
HR.  3985.  A   bill    to   amend   the   Railway 
Labor  Act  to  avoid  Interruptions  of  railroad 
transportation  that  threaten  national  safety 
and  health  by  reason  of  labor  disputes  and 
for  other   purposes;    to  the   Committee   on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL: 
HJl.  3986.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  LongfeUow  National  Hlstorle 
Site  In  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  for  other  pur- 


poses: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CNSILL  (for  hluMeU  and  Mr. 

ClXVKULKD)  : 

HJl,  3987.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  establish  the  Btinker  Hill 
Nat'ional  Historic  Site  In  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL: 
HJl.  3988.  A  bill  to  equalize  the  rates  of 
disability  compensation  payable  to  veterans 
of  peacetime  and  wartime  service;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R,  3989.  A  bill  to  amend  section  163  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  remove 
the  residence  reqiUrements  applied  In  deter- 
mining whether  an  Individual  who  Is  not  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  qualifies  as  a 
dependent  for  Income  tax  purpose;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3990.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  remove  the  limitations 
(added  by  the  Social  Seciulty  Amendments 
of  1967)  on  the  payment  of  benefits  to  citi- 
zens of  certain  foreign  countries  having  so- 
cial Insurance  or  pension  systems  of  general 
application;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  3991.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  Increase  the  present 
dollar  limits  on  the  amount  allowable  as  a 
child-care  deduction,  and  to  Increase  the  In- 
come limits  which  are  applicable  In  certain 
cases  In  determining  eligibility  for  such  de- 
duction; to  the  ComnUttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By    Mr.    PEPPER    (for    blmsrtf,    Mr. 
Addabbo,    Mr.    Bakdig,    Mr.    Beasco, 
Mr.  BaoTHnx  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Buchanan,  Mr.  BtniKC  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Dkbwinski,  Mr. 
Dioos,  Mr.  DiTLSKi,  Mr.  En^KRO,  Mr. 
Fasckll,  Mr,  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mrs.     Geasso,     Mr.     Hau'ixn,     Mrs. 
Hansen  of  Washington,  Mr.  HaiaiNo- 
TON,  Mr.  Hoston,  Mr.  Johnson  al 
Pennsylvania.    Mr.    McKinnxt,    Mr. 
Matsunaga,  Mr.  Mzkva,  Mr.  MiT.TXi 
of  Calif ortvla,  and  Mr.  Moorhkad)  : 
H.R.  3992.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  program 
of   Federal   assistance   la   the   development, 
acquisition,  and  Installation  of  aircraft  antt- 
hljacklng  detection  systems,  and  for  other 
purpcees;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    PEPPER    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Moasx,   Mr.   Nicbols,   Mr,   Nix,   Mr. 

PoDEUL,  Mr,  Pdcinski,  Mr,  Rhodes, 

Mr,  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Robtxnkowbki. 

Mr.  SiKzs,  Mr.  SisK,  Mr.  Tatloe,  and 

Mr.  WHrrxHtJBST)  : 

H.R.  3993.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  program 

of  Federal   p.sslBtance  In  the  deTelcq>ment, 

acquisition,  and  installation  of  aircraft  antl- 

hljacklng  detection  systems,  and  for  other 

purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 

Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    PODELL    (for    himself,    Mr, 
ABOtraczK,      Mr,      Annttnzio,      Mr, 
Baouxo,  Mr.  BzxoLAND,  Mr.   Brade- 
MAE,   Mr.   Beasco,   Mr.   Bbooks,   Mr. 
Brown   of   Michigan   Mr.   Bitrkx  of 
Massachusetts,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr. 
Clxvxland,  Mr.  Cou<iHi.iN,  Mr.  De- 
LANET,    Mr.    Dent,    Mr.    Deewinbki, 
Mr.  Dkinan.  Mr,  EscH,  Mr,  Bvxns  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Fobstthe. 
Mr,   Prases,  Mr.  Feenzel,  and  Mr. 
Fulton  of  Pennsylvania)  : 
H.R.  3994.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of   1946  to  provide  for 
annual  reports  to  the  Congress  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  ooncemlng  certain  price  In- 
creases In  Government  contracts  and  certain 
failures  to  meet  Government  contract  com- 
pletion dates;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment  Operations. 

By    Mr.    PODELL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Qmoirs,  Mr.  Halfxen,  Mr.  Hanixt, 


Mr.  Hansen  at  Idaho,  Mr.  Haeeino- 
TON,  Mr.  Henderson,  Mr.  jAcosa. 
Mr.  Ketth,  Mr.  Matsunaoa,  Mrs. 
Mink,  Mr,  Moese,  Mr.  MosHxa,  Mr, 

Moss,    Mr.    Pepper,    Mr.    Pike.    Mr. 
Petor  of  Arkansas,  Mr.  Railsback, 
Mr.    Ranoxl,    Mr.    Ribclb,    and    Mr. 
Rosenthal)  : 
H.R.  3995.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Reorganization   Act  of    1946   to  provide   for 
annual  reports  to  the  Congrees  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  concerning  certam  price  in- 
creases In  Government  contracts  and  certain 
failures  to  meet  Government  contract  com- 
pletion dates;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  PODELL   (for  himself,  Mr.  St 
Oeeiaain,  Mr.  Scheitxr,  Mr.  Schwen- 
GEL,  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Thone,  Mr.  Tiernan,  Mr.  Wo,- 
UAits.  Mr.   WoLPP.   Mr.   Hathaway, 
Mr.  Burton,  and  Mr.  Biaoci)  : 
HJl.  3996.  A  bill  to  amend  the  LeglslaUve 
Reorganization   Act  of   1946   to   provide   for 
annual  reports  to  the  OongrsM  by  the  Comp- 
troller OeuMf  J  concerning  certain  price  in- 
creases In  Government  contracts  and  certain 
faUures  to  m(«t  Oovemment  contract  com- 
pletion dates;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment Operations, 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas: 
H.R.  3997.  A  blU  to  establish  a  oomnUsslon 
to  review  U.S.  antltrtist  laws;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  QUIK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Eelen- 
BORN,  Mr.  Dellenback,  Mr,  Escu,  Mr. 
Steigbe  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Han- 
sen of  Idaho) : 
H.R.  3998.  A  bill  to  assist  school  districts  to 
meet  special  problems  Incident  to  desegrega- 
tion and  to  the  elimination,  reduction,  or 
prevention  of  racial  isolation.  In  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

ByMr,  RARICK: 
H.R.  3999.  A  bUl  to  amend  tiUe  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  place  employees  under  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  In  and   under  the 
competitive  service;    to   the   Committee   on 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  RHODES: 
H.H.  4000.  A  blU  to  amand  title  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  coverage 
under  the  supplementary  medical  Instirance 
program  for  surgical  services  furnished   In 
certain   facilities   which   are   established   to 
perform  surgery  without  Inpatient  hospitali- 
zation;   to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  (for  himself,  Mrs,  Aazuc, 
Mr.  AoDABBO,  Mr.   Baohxo,  Mr.  Be- 
ciCH,  Mr.  BiAcci,  Mr.  Bitbton  of  Cali- 
fornia,  Mrs.    Chisbolii,   Mr.    Clat. 
Mr.  Conyxrs,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Don- 
OBtJX,   Mr.   Dow,   Mr.   Deixan.   Mr. 
Peaser.  Mi.  Bauvbn,  Mrs,  Hicks  of 
Massachusetts,      Mr.      KocH,      Mrs. 
Mink,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr,  CNeux, 
Mr.  PoDKix.  Mr.  Rangxl,  Mr.  Rkid 
of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Wour) : 
H.R.  4001.  A  bill  to  provide  supplemental 
appropriations   and   increased   contract   au- 
thority  to   fully   fund   the   urban   renewal, 
model  cities,  and  rent  sunplement  programs, 
and    the    low-income    homeownershlp    and 
rental  bousing  programs,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  SISK: 
HR.  4003.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and   Cosmetic   Act   to  Include 
a  defliUtlon  of  food  supplements,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STEELE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

McKiNNEY ) : 

HJl.  4003,  A  bill  to  aaxend  atle  10,  United 

States  Code,  to  restore  the  system  of  recom- 

putatlon  of  retired  pay  for  certain  members 
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and  former  members  of  the  armed  forces;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armied  Services. 
By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
HJi.  4004.  A  bill  to  provide  procedures  for 
calling  constitutional  conventions  for  pro- 
posing amendments  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  on  application  of  the 
legislatures  of  two-thlrdb  of  the  States,  pur- 
suant to  article  V  of  the  Constitution:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJi.  4005.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  313  ot 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  pro- 
vide that  certain  expenses  of  child  adop- 
tion shall  be  treated  as  medical  expenses:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJi.  4006.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  authorize  a  deduc- 
tion from  grow  income  for  certain  expenses 
of  employing  full-time  household  help:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  4007.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1064  to  authorize  a  deduc- 
tion from  gross  income  for  certain  contribu- 
tions to  the  support  of  an  aged  parent  or 
divorced  mother  who  Is  not  gainfully  em- 
ployed; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  4008.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  authorize  and 
facilitate  the  deduction  from  gross  income 
by  teachers  of  the  expenses  of  advanced  edu- 
cation (Including  certain  limited  travel)  un- 
dertaken by  them,  and  to  provide  a  uniform 
method  of  providing  entitlement  to  such 
deduction:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  4009.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  authorize  a  tax 
credit  for  certain  expenses  of  providing  high- 
er education;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  VANIK: 
H.R.  4010.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8  of  the 
Federal  Water  Polluaon  Control  Act  to  in- 
crease the  Federal  share  for  construction 
grants,  in  certiUn  cases;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WIUBON: 
H.R.  4011.  A  bill  to  assist  in  the  efficient 
production  of  the  needed  volume  of  good 
housing  at  lower  cost  through  the  elimina- 
tion of  restrictions  on  the  use  of  advanced 
technology,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJt.  40ia.  A  bill  for  the  general  revision 
of  the  patent  laws.  Utle  36  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purpooea;  to  the 
Committee   on   the   Judiciary. 

H.R.  4013.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Reyenue  Code  of  1964  to  exclude  from  gross 
Income  any  payments  made  under  the  re- 
tired serviceman's  family  protection  plan 
by  an  Individual  who  has  waived  his  military 
nttrament  pay  in  order  to  recelre  a  civil 
■emce  retirement  annuity;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    ANDEaiSON    of    Illinois    (for 
himself,   Mr.   Mrxia,   Mr.   Zion,   Mr. 
RoffrxNKOwsKi.  Mr.   Rottsd-i-ot.  Mr. 
PtfXL*.   Mr.    TBomt,    Mr.   Flowxxs, 
Mr.  SixxB.  Mr.  Camp.  Mr    Ch.o»i»*ll. 
Mr.  WaXTMWuwn.  Mr.  Wiggins,  and 
B*r.  FoTTTTTsrif ) : 
H.J.  Rea.  311.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President   to  designate  the  period   be- 
ginning March  21,   1971.  as  •'National  Week 
of  Concern  for  Ptlsonors  of  War/Mlastng  In 
Action";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOOOe   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Oralo  R.  Foao)  : 
H.J.   Res.  312.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for   the  designation   of  the   calendar   week 
beginning  on  May  30,   1971,  and  ending  on 
June  6.  1971.  as  "National  Peace  Corps  Week"; 
to  the  CX>mmltt«e  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    BROOMFIEUJ: 
H.J.  Res.  SIS.  Joint  resolution  to  declare 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  Its  territorial  sea;   to  the  Committee  mi 
Foreign  Affalra, 


By  Mr.  BUCHANAN: 
HJ.  Bes.  314.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GORMAN 
H  J.  Res.  316.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
.amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DRINAN; 
H.J.  Res.  316.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment   to   the  Constitution   of   the 
United  Statee  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FCWSTTHJ   (for  himself.   Mr. 
Collins   of    Illinois,    and    Mr.   Hor- 
TOW) : 
H.J    Res.  317.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the   President   to  declare  the   last  Saturday 
In  April  of  each  year  as  "National  Collegiate 
Press  Day";   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 
H  J.  Res.  318.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  QUIE 
H  J.  Res.  319.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  anaendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  extending  the  right  to  vote  to 
citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  320.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RAILSBACK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Stkxlk,    Mr.    Oallaohzk.    Mr.    Lxnk, 
and  Idr.  Ullmak)  : 
H.J.   Res.   321.   Joint  resolution   proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  extending  the  right  to  vote  to 
citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.    BLANTON    (for   himself,   Mr. 

Brvnx.  Mr.  Booos.  Mr  Dowwiwo,  and 

Mr.  Pttltoi*  of  Pennsylvania) : 

H.    Con.    Ree.    142.    Concurrent    resolution 

calling  for  humane  treatment  and  release  of 

American   prisoners   of    war   held    by   North 

Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberation  Front; 

to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HAI^TT    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
AsrorALL) : 
H.  Con.  Res.  143.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  a  national  Indian  policy;    to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  Van  DKiau.rN: 
H.   Con.   Res.    144.    Concurrent   resolution 
urging  the  President  to  take  requisite  action 
to  Insure  the  safety  of  U.S.  commercial  Hsh- 
tng  vessels  on  the  high  seas;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 

By  li^rs.  ABZUO  (for  herself.  Mr  Dices. 
Mr.    HAsarNGTON.    B^.    Podbll,    Mr. 
Tatxs,  and  Mr.  Hki^stoski  )  : 
H.    Res.    215.    Resolution    to    express    the 
sense  of   the  House   that   the  President  set 
the  date  for  withdrawal  from  Vietnam.  Cam- 
bodia, and  Laos;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr  DICKINSON: 
H.  Ree.  216.  Resolution  to  express  the  sen^e 
of  the  House  of  Repreeentatlvee  that  the 
United  Statee  maintain  its  sovereignty  and 
jurisdiction  over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  Mr.  DULSKI  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

COBBXTT)  : 

H.  Ree.    217.    Resolution    authorUdng    the 

Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service 

to  conduct  studies  and  investigations  within 

Its  Jurisdiction:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  OARMATZ : 

H.  Mes.  218  Resolution  to  provide  funds 
for  tike  expenses  of  the  investigations  and 
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study  authorized  by  House  Resolution  21-  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
By    Mrs.    GRIFFITHS: 
H.    Res.    219.    Resolution    establishing    a 
Special  Committee  on  the  Captive  NaOoos 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIAUS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn, 
12.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, relative  to  fisheries  Jurisdiction  off  the 
coast  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


PRIVATE  Bn.T.S  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mro    ABZUG : 

HJl.  4014.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Benedlcta 
Torremonla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
clary. 

By    Mr.    ADDABBO 

H.H.  4016.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Giuseppe 
Aioea;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  4016.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Damaso 
Cabebe,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  4017.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Baldas-^ 
sare  Claravlno;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.B.  4018.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Oswaldo 
Falanga;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4019.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Antonio 
Auguslo  Fernandez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  4020.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mlchele 
Florlo;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4021.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Vlnceiizo 
Florlo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4022.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Nicola 
GagUardi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  4023.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Oargauo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  4024.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  TJin>n 
Marie  Oederon;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4026.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Baldassare 
Manglaracina;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  4026.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Aims 
Marrazza;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jjdi- 
clary. 

HJl.  4037.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Pasquale 
Moraello;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  4028.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Naso;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BADZLLO: 

H.R.  4029.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Josepb 
Paul  Luclen  Fontaine;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4030.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Loretta. 
Blondel,  Bernalyn.  Benaud,  Severely,  and 
Brenda  Lee  Jones;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4031.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Paye  Wal- 
ters; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  BUCHANAN: 

HJl.  4032.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mark  P. 
Hagood;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 

H.R.  4033.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nabll 
George  H.  Yaldo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DANIEL80N: 

H.R.  4034.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Graclaco 
Q.  Adajar:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4036.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  DionUlo 
Bautlsta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H.R.  4036.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mr 
Leopoldo  Murlllo  Campos;  to  the  Oommltee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  40S7.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  AUredo 
Satoas  Bdrada;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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H.R.  4038.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francisca 
Ocampo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  4iD39.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Orlando;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  4040.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Esperanza 
Sindol;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DEU^NET  (by  request)  : 

HJl.  4041.  A   bill  for   the   relief   of  Lulgl 
Oamblno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HAYS: 

H.R.  4042.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  A. 
MartlnkDsky;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts: 

HJl.  4043.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ana 
Maria  de  Lima  Sousa  Raposo  and  her  two 
children,  Paulo  and  Carlos;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOBTON : 

HJt.  4044.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ming 
Derek  Chan,  his  wife,  Belle  Chan,  and  their 
two  daughters,  Evelyn  and  Jeannle;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H£.40i5.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
DiBattisto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  4046.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Joseph 
p.  Mahady;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  4047.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domenico 
Stalteri;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.B.  4048.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alfonso  Vancherl;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary, 

By  Mr.  KETTB : 

H.B.  4049.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vltorlno 
da  0»ta  Cabral;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

HJl.  4060.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Manuela  da  Jesus  Oamblno;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  4061.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Argentina 
Chu-cia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  4062.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Oarlota 
Gujmares;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.   4063.   A   bUl   for  the   reUef   of   Dr. 
Raghuram  PothJ^u  Reddy;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LENT: 

HJl.  4064.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Josephine 
Palazzolo  and  Mlchele  Palazzolo;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  Mr.  METCALFE: 

HJl.  4066.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  SJouf Jan 
Awal;  wile,  Sofle  Awal;  and  son,  Leksln  Awal; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN: 

H.B.  4066.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
Veltrl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 

H.R.  4067.  A  blU  for  the  relief  ctf  Peter 
Helnrich  Joehnsaen;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  4068.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Agilplno 
Erano  Tenchavez,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MUKPHT  of  New  York: 

H.R.  4069.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Olanlale 
and  Anna  Russo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL: 

H.R.  4060.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harvard 
Specialty  Manufacturing  Corp.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER : 

H.R.  4061.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Julian  G. 
Carr;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4062.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  WUllam 
H.  Evans;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4063.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Kdward 
M.  Fleming  Construction  Co.,  Inc.,  a  corpora- 
tion In  the  process  of  liquidation  represented 
by  Its  surviving  board  of  directors;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4064.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  William 
H.  Nlckerson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  4065.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  World 
Mart,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  PEYSER : 

H.R.   4066.    A    bill    for   the   relief   of   Mrs. 
Vita  Oranza  Pralno  and  her  children,  Salva- 
tore,  Mlchele,  and  Marcello;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
Mr.  PODELL: 

HJl.  4067.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oalogero 
Mendola;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  4068.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Montlcclolo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  REE8 : 

HJl.  4069.  A  blU  for  the  r^ef  of  Philemon 
M.  Hou;  to  the  C!ommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  4070.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Mr.  and 
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Mrs.  Katse  C.  Semenya;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RHODES: 

HJl.  4071.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Seln  Lin; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOONET  of  Pennsylvania: 

HJl.  4072.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Emanuele 
Catanzarltl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clazy. 

HJl.  4078.  A  blU  fior  the  reUef  of  Herbert 
Chan.  Szeto  Wing  Ha  Chan,  and  son,  Frank 
Chan  and  twin  daughters,  Martha  and  May 
Chan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4074.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Kai- 
Loo  Huang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.B.  4075.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andonloe 
Merkouris;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  4076.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Marina 
Merkouris;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  4077.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Seraflna 
Pattl;   to  the   CJommittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  4078.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Angelo 
Zosa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  California: 

H.B.  4079.  A  bill   for  the  reUef  of  David 
Anthony  Burch,  born  as  Shlgenori  Ishlhara; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 

HJl.  4080.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Due 
Mau    Nguyen   and    his    wife   Hien   Thl   Ngo 
Nguyen:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOB  WIUBON: 

EM.  4081.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lauro 
Eduardo  Damerval;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.B.  4063.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arthur 
W.  Feidman;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.B.  4083.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
WUllam  Greene  and  Jill  A.  Greene;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH, 

28.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners,  Tarpon  Springs, 
na.,  relaUve  to  Federal-State  revenue  shar- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


DOUBLING  OF  PAY  SCALES  FOR 
FIRST-TERM  MILITARY  PERSON- 
NEL  RECOMMENDED 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or   MICHIOAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  8. 1971 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  Gates  Commission  was  established 
to  investigate  the  feasibility  of  creat- 
ing a  volunteer  military  force,  it  recom- 
mended, among  other  things,  that  pay 
scales  for  flrst-term  persormel  be  raised 
to  double  their  present  levels.  The  Com- 
mission found  that  pay  for  soldiers  with 
over  2  years  of  service  had  risen  by  111 
percent  since  1948.  but  by  only  60  per- 
cent for  those  with  less  than  2  years. 
Their  report  foimd  that  a  volunteer 
force  or,  in  other  terms,  a  zero  drsrft 
level  could  be  achieved  by  correcting  this 
unfair  treatment  of  first-term  service- 
men. I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  that 
appraisal,   and  I   recently   cosponsored 


legislation  to  see  tliat  it  was  put  into 
effect. 

The  Gates  Commission  refuted  every 
claim  made  against  a  largely  volunteer 
service.  TTiey  reported  that  it  would  cause 
only  a  small  budget  Increase,  most  of  the 
costs  being  absorbed  by  increased  efiB- 
ciency  and  professionalism.  Volunteers 
would  serve  longer  terms,  a  higher  frac- 
tion would  reenlist,  and  they  would  have 
a  higher  average  level  of  slrill.  The  armed 
services  would  wtiste  fewer  man-hours  in 
training  and  being  trained.  Because  man- 
power is  cheap  to  the  military,  it  now 
tends  to  waste  it,  using  enlisted  men  for 
tasks  badly  suited  to  their  abilities  or  for 
tasks  that  could  be  performed  by  civil- 
ians or  machines.  Better  pay  to  volun- 
teers, at  the  same  time,  would  decrease 
the  veteran's  benefits  we  pay  out  annual- 
ly. These  now  cost  $6  billion  a  year  or 
one-third  as  much  as  current  pajroll 
costs  for  the  active  Armed  Forces. 

The  Gates  Commission  reported  fur- 
ther that  a  volunteer  military  could  be 
achieved  without  impairing  the  Nation's 
ability  to  meet  existing  and  anticipated 


troop  level  requirements.  Pay  scales 
could  be  doubled  for  enlisted  men  and 
increased  by  25  percent  for  oflScers — 
without,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  putting 
a  severe  burden  on  the  Federal  budget. 

The  argument  that  a  volunteer  profes- 
sional Army  would  develop  Into  a  threat 
to  our  civilian  Institutions  was  likewise 
refuted  by  the  Gates  study.  Such  a  threat 
would  come  from  the  oflQcer  corps  rather 
than  the  enlisted  persormel,  and  oflQcers 
currently  su-e,  and  always  have  be&i, 
recruited  voluntarily.  Moreover,  our  tra- 
dition of  civilian  control  of  the  military 
has  always  been  sufficiently  strong  to 
minimize  any  possibility  of  a  military 
takeover. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind  I 
believe  we  can  move  toward  an  all-vol- 
unteer force.  The  first  step  must  be  the 
reduction  of  the  draft  call  to  a  lero  level; 
then,  with  the  weight  of  evidence  on  our 
side,  we  may  begin  the  long  process  of 
repealing  the  draft  law.  I  am  confident, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  my  bill  will  give  us 
evidence — conclusive  evidence — that  an 
all-volunteer  Army  can  work. 
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SdXNCE  AMD  POLITICS 


HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF  LoxrtmiAti* 
Hf  TSE  HOU8S  OF  RSPRBBDrTATIWS 

Tuesday.  February  9.  1971 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  a  few 
mtnutes,  Ood  wllllzur,  the  crew  of  Apollo 
14  will  return  safely  to  earth  from  the 
third  American  lunar  exploration.  Much 
has  been  written  about  the  sense  of  won- 
der engendered  by  this,  the  moet  spec- 
tacular achievement  of  human  technol- 
ogy. Little,  however,  haa  been  written 
which  seriously  attempts  to  understand 
the  ultimate  slgnlflcsuice  of  this  human 
adventure — little  has  been  said  about 
what  it  offers  a  world  torn  by  hatred,  pov- 
erty, and  war. 

No  one  can  deny  the  paradox  of  the 
precision  and  expertise  of  human  science 
and  technology  and  the  imprecision  and 
occasional  stupidity  of  human  affairs.  We 
can  place  three  men  on  the  surftu*  of 
the  moon,  but  are  we  equally  adept  at 
creating  a  Job.  or  providing  shelter,  or 
feeding  a  hungry  child?  Obviously,  we 
are  not. 

This  was  the  thesis  an  excellent  coliimn 
by  the  dIstliiguiBhed  Joximallst.  Jamee 
Reston,  in  the  New  York  Ttaies  of  Sim- 
day,  February  9,  1971.  I  am  inserting  it 
In  the  RxcoRo  and  calling  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  for  I  believe  it  well 
worth  their  readinc: 

ScTXNCx  *if»  Pouncs 
(By  JamM  R«ton) 

WASMiMaTOK,  February  fl  — WatclUng  our 
fellow  countrymen  on  tbc  moon  from  the 
capital  of  the  United  Statee,  one  question 
la  unavoidable:  How  can  the  eclentinc  mind 
produca  ruch  ppeciaton.  and  the  political 
mind  produce  such  confuaion — botn  centered 
on  this  tame  majestic  city? 

What  explains  the  spectacular  suooass  of 
the  scientific  process  and  the  staggertng  fail- 
ures and  frustrations  of  the  political  proc- 
Ms?  The  easy  answer  is  that  the  scientists 
are  rt*^ii"g  with  measurable  and  controllable 
factors  and  the  politicians  are  not.  The  sci- 
entists have  the  power  of  decision:  to  deter- 
mine thetr  ends  and  means,  and  insist  on 
their  best  men;  and  the  politicians  do  not. 

And  It  is  ]ust  as  well  For  if  we  carried 
the  ooBtparlBon  too  far,  we  oould  easily  reach 
the  oonoluslon  that  the  totaii  tartans  were 
right,  and  that  the  state  should  have  the 
authority  to  define  the  ends  and  the  means 
and  pick  the  most  "efficient"  men  and  dis- 
card the  rest.  And  yet  surely  there  Is  some- 
thing m  between,  something  in  the  sclen- 
tl&c  process  that  might  be  applied  to  the 
political  process  without  imposing  the  au- 
thority of  the  fascist  or  Communist  state 

At  least,  thoughtful  men  have  yearned 
for  some  middle  ground  between  the  pre- 
cision of  the  men  of  action  and  the  confu- 
sion of  the  men  of  politics  for  many  years.  As 
long  ago  as  the  First  World  War,  H.  O  Wells 
was  living  In  the  two  worlds  of  science  fic- 
tion and  poUtlos.  and  wondering  about  the 
difference  between  the  two. 

"Are  there  no  men."  be  asked,  "to  think 
as  eameetly  as  one  cllmbe  a  mountain,  and  to 
write  with  their  uttermost  pride''  Are  there 
no  men  to  face  truth  as  those  boys  at  Mons 
faced  shrapnel,  and  to  stick  for  the  honor  of 
the  mind  and  for  the  truth  and  beauty  as 
thoee  lads  stuck  to  thrslr  trenches?** 
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Wells  hated  authority,  but  longed  for  clar- 
ity, and  wondered  how  to  get  the  latter 
without  (be  farmer,  and  he  fell  back  in  the 
end  on  the  ho|>e  (hat  there  was  something 
in  the  scientific  process  that  might  help 
produce  some  unity  of  purpoee  and  common 
control  of  human  affairs  or  at  least  avoid 
disaster. 

It  la  easy  to  argue  about  the  oast  at  (be 
^ipace  program,  and  whether  It  took  money 
from  more  urgent  human  problems  here  at 
home;  but  there  are  some  aspects  of  Its  sci- 
entific process  which  may  be  relevant  to  the 
political  process  In  Amsrlca. 

"Science  Is  a  great  many  things."  Jacob 
Bronowakl  wrote  In  a  remarkable  little  book 
called  "The  Common  Sense  of  Science."  "but 
In  the  end  they  all  return  to  this:  science  Is 
the  acceptance  of  what  works  and  the  re- 
jection of  what  does  not.  .  .  . 

"This  is  how  society  has  lost  touch  with 
science:  because  It  has  hesitated  to  Judge 
Itself  by  the  same  impersonal  code  of  what 
works  and  what  does  not.  .  .  We  must 
learn  to  act  on  that  understanding  in  the 
world  as  well  as  In  the  laboratory.  .  . 

Again,  this  Is  slippery  and  even  dangerous 
ground,  for  "what  works"  for  an  Industry 
may  not  work  for  Its  community,  and  "what 
works"  for  the  Soviets  In  Czechoslovakia  or 
the  United  States  in  Cambodia  and  Laos  may 
not  work  for  the  decency  and  order  of  the 
world. 

Yet  there  are  some  things  in  the  space  pro- 
gram and  the  scientific  process  which  would 
obviously  help  the  political  process  In  Wash- 
ington. Science  does  concentrate  on  the  fu- 
ture. It  does  take  a  critical  attitude  toward 
Its  own  assumptions  and  habits  of  thought 
It  does  question  abstractions  and  assume 
that  wrong  assumptions  will  produce  wrong 
results.  And  it  does  insist  that  Ignorant,  In- 
competent or  even  half -trained  men.  no  mat- 
ter how  amiable,  are  not  good  enough  to  go 
to  the  moon 

This  la  what  troubles  Washington  when 
It  watchea  the  Uft-off  from  Cape  Kennedy, 
sees  the  struggle  between  power  and  control 
m  the  rocket,  listens  to  all  the  intricate 
measureizMnt  exchanged  between  Houston 
and  the  men  in  space,  hears  on  top  of  all 
this  the  catch  In  the  throat  about  the  beauty 
of  the  universe,  and  then  wonders  about  all 
this  being  sent  across  the  greatest  gap  of 
all,  from  the  ouxm  to  earth,  on  taievislon 
and  In  color  Into  the  circle  of  our  families. 

The  question  Is  almost  trite  but  cannot  be 
evaded.  Why,  If  Washington  can  organize 
all  this  Intricate  Information,  reduce  all  this 
mathematical  diversity  to  Identity  In  a  single 
rocket — big  as  a  forty -story  building — and 
send  It  on  buUseye  target  to  the  moon,  why 
then  can  we  not  apply  some  of  the  principle 
of  the  scientific  process  to  the  political  proc- 
ees? 

■ven  the  politicians  are  troubled  by  the 
question,  and  It  has  not  escaped  the  Ad- 
ministration and  the  White  House.  Some- 
thing very  interesting  Is  going  on  here  now 
Even  the  men  around  the  President,  as  is 
clear  in  the  latest  State  of  the  Union  Mes- 
sage and  In  the  budget,  are  beginning  to  ask 
the  scientist's  question:    "What  works?" 

"This  is  the  message  of  sctanoe."  said  Bro- 
aowskl.  "our  Ideas  must  be  realistic,  flexible, 
unblgoted.  They  must  create  tbelr  own  au- 
thority. If  any  Ideas  have  a  claim  to  be 
called  creative,  because  they  have  liberated 
that  creative  Impulse.  It  Is  the  ideas  of 
science." 

Very  slowly,  very  subtly,  this  idea  is  be- 
ginning to  spread  from  ths  scientific  world 
of  Waahiogton  to  the  political  world.  The 
explanation  of  the  Prealdent's  switch  on 
economic  and  social  policy  is  that  the  old 
arguQMnts  have  "not  worked."  so  he  Is  ad- 
justing to  the  realities  and  moving  Into  a 
dlfTerant  poUUcal  orbit. 
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ABORTION.  FEDERAL  JUDQEB   AND 
CATHOLIC  BISHOPS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUXBIAMA 
IS  THI  HOUSB  OF  REPRXSENTATIVIa 

Monday,  February  8. 1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  sodaUzed 
abortion — murder  of  the  unborn  at  tax- 
payers' expense — was  given  a  boost  by 
U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Joseph  C.  Wad- 
dy,  who  ruled  this  past  week  that  the 
Washington  Hospital  Center  in  our  Na- 
tion's Capital  must  permit  free  therapeu- 
tic abortion  in  the  case  of  an  unm&nled 
pregnant  woman. 

The  judge  further  ruled  that  an  abor- 
tion could  be  legally  obtained  without 
consent  of  a  parent  or  guardian  by  anj- 
1 8-year-old  or  older  resident  of  the  DIa- 
trlct  of  Columbia.  The  decision  Ignored 
any  premise  as  to  what  legal  duty  ex- 
isted for  society  to  be  made  to  pay  for 
the  operation  if  society  was  without  the 
power  to  prevent  the  abortion. 

This  recent  ruling  was  the  most  signif- 
icant step  in  dignifying  abortion  at  will 
since  District  Judge  Oerhard  A.  Oessell 
struck  down  Washington's  antiabortlon 
law  passed  by  Congress  in  1901.  Possibly 
murder  of  "unwanteds"  has  become  styl- 
ish after  70  years. 

The  judge  apparently  rationalized  that 
since  the  mother  makes  decisions  affect- 
ing the  baby  after  it  has  left  the  womb, 
she  may  likewise  make  decisions  affect- 
ing the  baby  before  it  has  left  the  womb, 
including  disposing  of  the  unborn  child. 
According  to  this  brand  of  logic,  the 
mother  has  the  right  to  do  anything  to 
her  child  after  its  birth,  including  mur- 
dering it. 

This  is  the  strange  double  standard  of 
those  who  feel  society  has  no  right  to 
prevent  death  of  an  limocent  unbom 
child,  yet  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  clamor 
against  society  having  any  right  to  de- 
mand capital  punlsment  of  even  those 
convicted  of  the  savagery  of  first  degree 
murder. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  decisions  of 
District  Judges  Oessell  and  Waddy  Is 
the  statement  on  abortion  by  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops. 
The  Bishops  strongly  oppose  the  liberal- 
ization of  abortion  laws,  basing  their  de- 
fense of  human  life  on  the  Command- 
ment of  Ood  In  the  Holy  Bible:  "Thou 
Shalt  not  kill." 

The  following  excerpt  from  their  state- 
ment should  be  read,  studied,  and  med- 
itated on  by  lawmakers,  the  President, 
judges,  and  all  other  citizens  who  be- 
lieve In  Ood : 

We  remain  convinced  that  human  life  1* 
a  priceless  gift,  and  our  pastoral  duty 
prompts  us  to  reaffirm  that  "Ood.  the  Lord 
of  life,  has  conferred  on  men  the  surpaaslog 
ministry  of  safeguarding  life,  a  ministry 
which  must  be  fulfilled  In  a  manner  which  is 
worthy  of  man.  Therefore  from  the  moment 
of  conception  life  must  be  guarded  with  tht 
gaeatest  care,  while  abortion  and  InfaDtlclde 
are  unspeakable  crtmea."  (Pastoral  CoostlU- 
tlon  on  the  Church  In  the  Modem  World. 
No.  61) 
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The  bishops  rely  on  the  word  of  God; 
the  Federal  judges,  on  myth  and  populist 

fad. 

Bfy  earlier  statement  on  abortion 
which  appeared  in  the  American  Legion 
magazine  of  Jime  1970,  follows: 

Homicide  U  the  taking  of  human  life.  Abor- 
Uon  Is  a  homicide  of  an  unbom  child,  justi- 
fied In  many  Jurisdictions  because  of  over- 
whelming public  interest  In  preserving  the 
life  of  the  mother,  preventing  the  birth 
of  what  Is  termed  in  medical  parlance  a 
monster,  or  for  some  other  reason  regarded 
as  pressing  enough  to  Justify  the  taking  of 
human  life.  In  all  civilized  Jurisdictions,  the 
law  forbids  murder  or  other  criminal  homi- 
cides. 

A  review  of  the  social  revolution  indicates 
s  well-publicized  attack  Is  being  carried  on 
against  all  abortion  restrictions.  Appealing 
arguments  dealing  with  the  so-called  rights 
of  women  to  bear  or  not  to  bear  a  particular 
child  can  be  dangerously  misleading.  Entire- 
ly apart  from  religious,  moral  or  ethical  sanc- 
tions against  such  conduct,  there  exists  a 
real  pitfall. 

In  this  situation  we  are  dealing  with  life 
Itself.  The  essence  of  abortion  Is  the  termina- 
tion of  a  life.  If  we  accept  the  unrestricted 
termination  of  a  life  at  the  will  of  another, 
we  have  opened  a  Pandora's  box. 

When  abortion  of  the  unwanted  is  per- 
mitted, at  the  sole  option  of  the  unwilling 
mother,  we  must  face  squarely  the  question 
of  euthanasia  or  other  "mercy"  kllUnga — the 
efSclent  disposition  of  such  other  imwanted 
ae  the  aged.  ill.  Infirm,  Insane  or  mentally 
deficient — or  even  the  unproductive. 

It  doesn't  require  much  of  an  extension  of 
these  principles  to  Justify  the  drastic  reduc- 
tion of  the  welfare  rolls,  the  permanent  solu- 
tion to  growing  problems  of  Illegitimates — or 
even  the  efficient  dispatch  of  troublesome 
dissenters  and  losing  politicians. 

Thoee  who  urge  the  jsroprlety  of  such  ac- 
tion should  never  forget  that  under  the  pro- 
gressive euthanasia  laws  of  the  Third  Reich, 
many  of  the  killings  which  appalled  the 
clvlliEed  world  were  entirely  lawful  under 
German  law  at  that  time. 

Those  who  advocate  abortion  as  a  popula- 
tion control  measure  would  better  serve  hu- 
manity by  assisting  in  the  restoration  of  the 
tried  and  proven  methods  of  reducing  Illegi- 
timate conceptions. 

My  state  of  Louisiana  has  recognized  that 
the  imbom  child — the  human  being  in  the 
womb — has  rights  protected  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  can  even  recover  damages  for  pre- 
natal injuries.  This  recognition  and  protec- 
tion of  the  person  of  the  most  helpless  of 
humans  is  genuine  progress  in  human  rights. 

The  unrestricted  killing  of  such  an  inno- 
cent, tolerated  by  society,  is  a  regression  to 
barbarism. 

A  newscllpplng  and  the  "Statement 
Abortion"  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops  follow  my  remarks. 
Abortion  Rules  EIased  bt  JtroGX 
(By  Sanford  J.  Ungar) 

Any  woman  18  or  older  who  is  a  resident 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  may  legally  ob- 
tain an  abortion  without  the  consent  of  a 
parent  or  guardian,  a  federal  judge  ruled 
yesterday. 

In  a  decision  that  makes  Washington's 
abortion  laws  among  the  most  liberal  In  the 
country.  UB.  District  Court  Judge  Joseph 
C.  Waddy  ordered  the  Washington  Hospital 
Center  to  permit  a  therapeutic  abortion  at 
8  ajn.  today  In  the  case  of  an  unmarried 
pregnant  woman  who  will  be  19  next  week. 

The  hospital,  which  opened  the  area's  first 
out-patient  abortion  cUnlc  last  month,  had 
balked  at  performing  the  operation,  invoking 
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its  rule  that  anyone  imder  21  needs  the  per- 
mission of  a  parent  or  guardian. 

But  Waddy  cited  a  section  of  the  D.C.  Code 
that  says  "a  nattiral  guardianship  or  an  ap- 
pointive guardianship  of  the  person  of  an 
infant  ceases  ...  In  the  case  of  a  female 
Infant  when  she  becomes  18  years  of  age  or 
marries." 

Parents  are  legally  defined  as  natural 
guardians. 

The  judge  refused  to  appoint  a  guardian 
for  Barbara  Boe,  the  fictitious  name  assumed 
by  the  woman,  and  said  she  is  "entitled  to 
consent  to  herself." 

She  "does  not  have  and  cannot  have  any 
guardian  of  her  person,"  Waddy  wrote  In  a 
ruling  that  went  well  beyond  what  was 
sought  by  her  attorney,  Charles  Herz  of  the 
Covington  and  Burling  law  firm. 

Waddy's  ruling  also  applies  to  married 
women  imder  18. 

Because  of  the  unusual  legal  procedure  In- 
volved— a  probate  case  filed  with  the  register 
of  wills  rather  than  the  clerk  of  the  District 
Court — Waddy's  decision  is  final  and  not 
subject  to  appeal. 

Legal  sources  called  It  the  most  Important 
step  m  revision  of  abortion  law  here  since 
a  November,  1969,  ruling  by  District  Judge 
Gerhard  A.  Gesell  striking  down  Washing- 
ton's 1901  antiabortlon  statute. 

That  decision,  still  pending  before  the  VM. 
Supreme  Court,  said  that  any  "competent  li- 
censed practitioner  of  medicine"  may  per- 
form an  abortion  for  reasons  satisfactory  to 
himself  and  his  patient. 

Last  November,  the  D.C.  City  Council  went 
on  record  In  favor  of  liberalized  abortion  reg- 
ulations for  the  city,  but  postponed  a  flnti 
vote  pending  the  Supreme  Cotirt  ruling. 

The  number  of  abortions  here  has  re- 
mained relatively  small,  compared,  for  ex- 
ample, to  New  York  City,  primarily  because 
of  the  rules  of  various  hospltais,  where  most 
of  the  operations  are  performed. 

An  attorney  for  the  Hospital  Center,  John 
Arness,  insisted  yesterday  that  its  require- 
ment of  a  guardian's  consent  will  remain  In 
effect. 

"Another  girl"  In  the  same  situation  as 
Miss  Boe,  he  said,  "would  still  have  to  go  to 
court,  we  will  require  It  every  time." 

But  the  register  of  wills,  Peter  J.  McLaugh- 
lin, who  handles  many  such  cases,  took  sharp 
exception  with  that  view. 

In  the  future,  McLaughlin  said,  "we  will 
advise  anyone  who  is  18  that  she  does  not 
need  permission  even  if  she  has  living  par- 
ents." 

GBOum)  s-auEs 

Sources  close  to  the  case  agreed  that  the 
Hospital  Center  as  a  private  institution  is 
legally  entitled  to  formulate  Its  own  ground 
rules,  but  suggested  that  it  will  eventually 
yield  to  Waddy's  view  once  it  has  been  re- 
iterated in  other  cases. 

The  Judge  made  his  ruling  after  a  half- 
bovu-  closed  hearing  In  his  chambers  yester- 
day morning.  In  order  to  protect  Miss  Boe's 
identity  and  the  nature  of  her  testimony,  he 
ordered  the  transcript  of  the  hearing  sealed. 

It  was  clear  from  the  public  documents, 
however,  that  Waddy  relied  heavily  on  the 
report  of  EUzabeth  Ouhrlng,  whom  he  ap- 
pointed as  Miss  Boe's  temporary  guardian 
Monday  for  the  piuposes  of  the  court  pro- 
ceeding only. 

Mrs.  Ouhrlng,  a  lawyer,  wrote  that  Mlsa 
Boe  was  "fully  emancipated,"  having  been 
abandoned  by  her  parents  at  the  age  of  five 
months  to  the  custody  of  a  great-aunt  and 
uncle. 

The  uncle  died  In  1963  and  his  wife  last 
June. 

"ON    HXH    OWN" 


"One  takes  the  impression,  in  talking  with 
her,"  Mrs.  Ouhrlng  wrote  of  Miss  Boe,  "that 
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her  world  crashed  lu  and  she  was  truly  on 
her  own  and  along  with  the  death  of  her 
aunt,"  when  she  dropped  out  of  her  senior 
year  In  high  school  to  work  to  support  her- 
self. 

MlBS  Boe  "very  much  wante  to  finish  high 
school  .  .  .  She  knows  she  cannot  probably 
do  this  with  a  child,  but  more  important  to 
her  ...  Is  a  firm  resolve  that  she  would 
not  want  her  child  to  be  subject  to  being 
parceled  out  here  and  there  as  has  been  the 
case  with  the  children  of  her  family,"  the 
temporary  guardian  said. 

Mrs.  Ouhrlng  also  pointed  out  that  D.C. 
law  permits  an  18-year-old  woman  to  commit 
herself  to  a  mental  hospital,  write  her  own 
will,  vote,  marry  and  choose  her  own  employ- 
ment. 

"The  determinations  and  decisions  affect- 
ing the  baby  when  it  has  left  the  womb  are 
made  by  the  baby's  mother,"  she  said,  and 
law  dictates  tliat  "she  and  she  alone"  may 
make  declsioiu  "affecting  the  baby  before  it 
has  left  the  womb." 

Dr.  Jaye  GroUman,  who  will  perform  Miss 
Boe's  abortion  today,  said  it  will  be  paid  for 
by  the  city  through  Medicaid.  Since  she  is  al- 
ready 16  to  18  weeks  pregnant,  he  said  today 
Is  the  deadline  for  the  operation. 

Statement  on  Abostion 
(National  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops) 

Last  year,  we  stated  our  strong  opposition 
to  ongoing  efforts  to  strike  down  laws  pro- 
hibiting abortion.  Our  defense  of  human  life 
is  rooted  in  the  biblical  prohibition,  "thou 
Shalt  not  kill."  Regrettably,  there  has  been 
a  radical  turn  of  events  during  this  past 
year,  and  a  new  effort  has  been  directed  to 
the  total  rei>eal  of  all  such  laws.  At  the  same 
time,  an  effort  has  been  mounted  In  the 
courts  to  have  such  laws  declared  uncon- 
stitutional. 

Therefore  we  speak  again  on  this  Impor- 
tant issue  of  public  pK)llcy,  addressing  our- 
selves to  the  Catholic  community  and  to  all 
our  fellow  citizens.  For  the  question  of  abor- 
tion is  a  moral  problem  transcending  any 
particular  sectarian  approach.  Our  oppo- 
sition to  abortion  derives  from  our  convic- 
tion that  whatever  is  opposed  to  life  is  a  vio- 
lation of  man's  inherent  rights,  a  position 
that  has  a  strong  basis  In  the  history  of 
American  Law.  l^e  UJ3.  Bill  of  Rights  guar- 
antees the  right  of  life  to  every  American, 
and  the  UJI.  Declaration  on  the  Rights  of 
the  Child,  which  our  nation  endorsee,  affirms 
that  the  child,  because  of  his  dependent 
status,  should  be  accorded  a  special  protec- 
tion luider  the  law  before  as  well  as  after 
birth.  (UJ^.  General  Assembly,  November  20, 
1959) 

In  light  of  the  attempts  to  remove  all  pro- 
hibition of  abortion  from  our  legal  system, 
the  life  of  the  innocent  tmbom  child  Is  no 
longer  given  universal  protection  In  the  laws 
of  our  land.  Moreover,  the  absence  of  all 
legal  restraint  promotes  the  acceptance  of 
abortion  as  a  convenient  way  for  a  woman 
to  terminate  the  life  of  her  child  and  the 
responsibilities  that  she  has  as  Its  mother. 

The  Implications  of  this  prop>06ed  change 
in  legal  philosophy  are  enormous.  Once  we 
allow  the  taking  of  innocent  human  life  In 
the  earlieat  stages  of  its  development  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  how  can  we  logically 
protect  human  life  at  any  other  point,  once 
that  Ufe  becomes  a  burden? 

The  assertion  is  made  that  a  woman  has  a 
right  not  to  be  forced  to  bear  a  child  against 
her  will,  but  when  a  woman  is  already  preg- 
nant, this  right  must  be  considered  in  light 
of  the  child's  right  to  life,  the  woman's  re- 
sponsibilities as  Its  mother,  and  the  rights 
and  responslbUities  of  the  child's  father.  The 
life  of  the  unbom  child  Is  a  human  life.  The 
destruction  of  any  human  life  li  not  a  prl- 
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vat«  macter,  but  th«  concern  of  every  r«- 
spoixslble  citizen. 

We  remain  convinced  that  bumAn  life  U 
a  prtceleas  gift,  and  our  pastoral  duty 
promptA  us  to  reaffirm  that  "Ood.  the  Locd 
of  life,  has  conferred  on  men  the  surpassing 
ministry  of  safeguarding  Ufe.  a  ministry 
which  must  be  fulfilled  In  a  manner  which  Is 
worthy  of  man.  Therefore  from  the  moment 
of  conception  life  must  be  guarded  with  the 
greatest  care,  while  abortion  and  infanticide 
are  unspeakable  crimes."  (Pastoral  Consti- 
tution on  the  Church  in  the  Modem  World. 
No.  51) 

Once  again,  we  declare  our  detonnlnatlon 
to  seek  solutions  to  the  problenu  that  lead 
some  women  to  oooalder  abortion.  We  pledge 
our  efforts  to  do  all  that  Is  possible  to  remove 
the  social  stigma  that  Is  visited  on  the 
woman  who  Is  pregnant  out  of  wedlock,  as 
well  as  on  her  child  We  also  pledge  the  fa- 
cilities and  the  efforts  of  our  Church  agen- 
cies to  provide  counseling  and  understanding 
to  the  woman  who  faces  a  dlfflciilt  preg- 
nancy. At  the  same  time,  we  are  encouraged 
by  the  scientific  advance  of  recent  decades 
that  has  already  provided  us  with  ways  to 
support  and  maintain  the  life  and  hetUth  of 
tbe  mother  and  the  development  of  the  child 
In  the  womb. 

Finally,  we  are  aware  that  the  value  of  hu- 
man life  Is  not  exclusively  a  Catholic  con- 
cern. Many  Americans  agonize  over  the  loss 
of  life  Involved  Ln  modem  warfare,  the  seri- 
ous ethical  questloxis  raised  by  recent  scien- 
tific and  surgical  advances,  the  Implications 
of  pollution  on  our  environment  and  the 
long-range  effects  of  drug  use.  But  safe- 
guarding the  Ufe  of  all  men  requires  safe- 
guarding the  life  of  every  individual,  for  our 
hold  on  life  Itself  Is  only  as  strong  as  the 
weakest  link  In  our  system  of  law. 


FULL  EMPLOYMENT  BUDOET  BASIS 
FOR  REAL  ECONOMIC  GAINS  IN 
THE  NEXT  YEAR 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

Oy   KAXTLAMV 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  9,  1971 

Mr.  OUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fuU  em- 
ployment budget  which  President  Nixon 
has  proposed  for  flsc&l  1972  should  be  the 
basis  for  real  economic  gains  In  the  next 
year.  As  the  President  said  in  his  budget 
message: 

The  full  employment  budget  Idea  Is  In  the 
nature  of  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy:  By  oper- 
ating as  Lf  we  were  at  full  employment,  we 
will  help  to  bring  about  that  full  employ- 
ment. 

By  stimulating  economic  activity  dur- 
ing slow  periods  and  checking  the  econ- 
omy when  it  is  overheating  the  full 
employment  budget  provides  a  built-in 
system  of  checks  and  balances.  This  sys- 
tem eliminates  the  guesswork  and  wish- 
ful thinking  of  past  budgets. 

A  further  advantage  of  the  full  em- 
plojTnent  budget  Is  that  by  holding  out- 
lays to  match  the  revenue  produced  by 
the  tax  system  operating  at  full  employ- 
ment, there  Ls  an  automatic  celling  on 
Government  spending.  Again,  this  is  a 
highly  desirable  feature  in  view  of  the 
huge  deficits  that  have  been  run  up  in 
the  past,  most  notably  1968,  when  the 
Federal  Government  spent  $25  billion 
more  than  it  took  in.  This  type  of  gross 
overspending  should  be  nearly  eliminated 
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by  the  automatic  checks  built  into  the 

full  employment  budget. 

The  budget  proposed  by  President 
Nixon  Lb  Ideally  suited  for  the  manage- 
ment of  a  huge,  industrialized  economy. 
I  am  pleased  that  President  Nixon  has 
made  America  the  first  major  country  to 
move  In  this  direction. 


WOMAN  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or    PXNNSTXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Tuesday,  February  9.  1971 

Mr.  GAYDOS  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
great  pleasure  I  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  a  resident  of  my  20th  Con- 
gressional District  in  Pennsylvania  who 
recently  was  honored  for  "generous  in- 
volvement and  personal  dedication"  to 
her  community.  McKeesport,  Pa.,  and  its 
citizens. 

Mrs.  Anne  Kascak  of  902  Soles  Street, 
a  mother  of  five  children,  was  singled  out 
for  personal  recognition  by  the  McKees- 
port Allied  Veterans  Association  as  the 
"Woman  of  the  Year."  For  years,  she  has 
labored  diligently  on  behalf  of  veterans, 
particularly  those  who  are  hospitalized, 
and  veterans  organizations.  She  also  has 
been  extremely  active  in  her  church  and 
community  projects. 

Mr.  Sp^Jcer.  this  greu:lous  lady  Is  a 
charter  member  of  the  Ladies  Auxiliary 
to  Catholic  War  Veterans  Post  1559,  Join- 
ing the  unit  and  its  organization  in  1952. 
Since  then  she  has  held  every  oCQce  in  the 
local  chapter.  In  addition,  she  has  served 
as  president  of  the  Allegheny  County 
Chapter  of  Catholic  War  Veterans  Aux- 
Uiary  in  1958  and  also  has  held  ofiace  on 
the  State  level. 

Mrs.  Kascak  has  worked  long  and  hard 
on  numerous  charitable  projects  spon- 
sored by  the  Catholic  War  Veterans.  She 
has  spent  many,  many  hours  comforting 
and  cheering  patients  at  Oakland, 
Leech  Farm,  Aspinwall  and  Deshon  Vet- 
erans Hospitals.  Presently  the  secretary 
of  the  local  post  chapter,  Mrs.  Kascak 
has  remained  active  in  hospital  work 
and  volunteer  programs. 

However,  she  has  not  confined  her  ded- 
ication to  veterans  alone.  She  has  worked 
equally  hard  to  promote  pride  in  people 
of  her  own  national  origin.  Because  of 
her  efforts  in  this  field  a  nationality  in- 
surance program,  "Jednota,"  has  become 
well  known  to  citizens  of  Slovak  descent 
in  the  area. 

Evidence  of  the  esteem  held  by 
veterans  groups  and  the  city  of  Mc- 
Keesport for  Mrs.  Kascak  was  clearly 
demonstrated  by  the  number  of  people 
who  attended  the  testimonial  in  her 
honor.  More  than  200  guests  were  there, 
including  many  prominent  figures  in  the 
city,  county,  and  State: 

John  T.  Walsh  and  Bernard  Novak, 
members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legisla- 
ture; Leonard  C.  Staisey,  chairman  of  Al- 
legheny County  Board  of  Commission- 
ers; John  G.  Brosky,  Judge  of  common 
pleas  court;  Joseph  Hreha,  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Allied  Veterans;  David  Ward, 
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chaplain  of  that  organization;  Samuel  J 
Rinella ;  George  Matta,  past  commander 
of  Catholic  War  Veterans  Post  1559; 
John  R.  Yeager,  president  of  Allied  Vet- 
erans and  the  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Michal  A 
Dravecky,  chaplain  of  the  Catholic  War 
Veterans  Auxiliary  and  pastor  of  Holy 
Trinity  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Mc- 
Keesport. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  people  such  as 
Mrs.  Kascak,  who  sacrifice  much  of  their 
private  lives  to  help  others,  should  be 
recognized  and  it  is  with  pride  that  I 
Insert  this  tribute  to  her  into  the  Ricobb 
today. 


SPECIALTY    TUBULAR   STEEL 
IMPORT  PROBLEM 


HON.  FRANK  M.  CLARK 

or    PKNNSTLVAMU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  9,  1971 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  address  Congress  on  the  Import  prob- 
lem and  how  it  relates  to  the  producers 
and  markets  of  specialty  steel  tubular 
products. 

The  address  follows: 
Spkcialtt   Tubulam.  Stkkl  Impost  Pkobum 

Of  all  the  mill  forms  of  steel,  pipe  and 
tubing  account  for  about  10  to  11%  of  total 
shipments  of  steel.  Steel  specialty  tubular 
products.  In  turn,  account  for  about  15% 
of  the  Ehipments  of  all  steel  pipe  and  tub- 
ing. Therefore,  when  we  refer  to  steel  special- 
ty tubular  products  we  are  referring  to  a 
product  which  makes  up  about  1  f^  %  of  the 
total  shipments  of  all  mill  forms  of  steel. 

Specialty  tubing,  by  definition.  Is  either 
seamless  (made  from  a  solid  round  bar  ol 
steel)  or  welded  (formed  from  fiat  rolled  strip 
and  welded  Into  tube  form);  It  Is  produced 
In  carbon,  alloy  and  stainless  steels  to  meet 
various  special  requirements  for  pressure  of 
mechanical  applications.  A  great  number  of 
applications  require  special  metallurgical, 
physical  and  mechanical  characteristics  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  end  use  service  condi- 
tions. These  can  Involve  combinations  of  such 
properties  as  high  temperature  strength,  low 
temperature  strength,  corrosion  resistance, 
abrasion  resistance,  hardness,  toughness  and 
resistance  to  fatigue  failure.  On  the  whole, 
It  is  an  engineered  product:  the  equipment 
used  to  manufacture  It  is  expensive  and  com- 
plex: the  "know-how"  Is  by  no  means  simple; 
and.  the  cost  of  engineering  development  it 
considerable. 

The  question  has  been  asked  many  times— 
what  does  specialty  tubing  do  for  the  people 
in  the  United  States.  The  average  individual 
has  never  seen  It.  has  never  bought  It  in  lu 
mill  form  and.  In  all  probablUty,  If  he  were 
shown  It  and  asked  what  It  was.  would  say 
It  was  a  piece  of  pipe.  That  is  one  of  the 
clues  to  the  import  problems  of  the  specialty 
tubing  Industry.  The  same  difference  exlsU 
between  a  piece  of  butt  weld  water  pipe  and 
a  seamless  stainless  nuclear  quality  tube  as 
exists  between  a  Uttle  Piper  Cub  airplane 
and  the  747:  the  same  difference  exlsU  be- 
tween an  outboard  motor  boat  and  an  air- 
craft carrier;  the  same  difference  exists  be- 
tween a  stripped  down  small  automobile  and 
one  of  these  new  giant  box-car-Uke  truck 
trailer  combinations. 

To  get  back  to  the  question,  what  doe* 
steel  specialty  tubing  do  for  the  people  in 
our  country — 

First— Just  about  aU  the  electrical  power 
developed  In  the  United  State*  comes  to  ut— 
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courtesy  of  steel  specialty  tubing.  In  this 
caae  It  Is  boiler  tubes  and  related  types  of 
tubes  of  carbon,  alloy  and  stainless  steel — 
sometimes  seamless,  sometimes  welded,  de- 
pending on  pressures  and  temperatures  In- 
volved. Steel  specUlty  tubing  Is  used  In  large 
quantities  In  coal.  oU  and  gas  fired  power 
generation  ♦ype  boiler  Installations.  Spe- 
cialty steel  tubing  Is  also  used  In  nuclear 
power  generation  type  boilers. 

The  automobile  we  drive  contains  ball  and 
roller  type  bearings,  a  transmission,  and  a 
number  of  other  parts — made  from  steel  spe- 
cialty tubing.  The  same  can  be  said  about 
trucks,  farm  machinery,  locomotives,  railroad 
cars,  airplanes  and  helicopters — miUtary, 
commercial,  and  the  other  types. 

Every  gallon  of  oil.  every  gallon  of  gasoline, 
every  gallon  or  pound  of  the  other  hydrocar- 
bons—somewhere In  their  life  were  processed 
through  equipment  such  as  furnaces,  heat 
exchangers,  stills,  and  condensers  employing 
steel  specialty  tubing. 

The  same  can  be  said  about  Just  about 
every  one  of  the  myriad  of  chemical  com- 
pounds used  by  Industry,  used  by  farmers 
and  used  by  homeowners. 

And,  let's  not  overlook  food  processing 
where  the  attributes  of  stainless  steel  in  tube 
form  maintain  product  purity. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  uses  of 
steel  specialty  tubular  products.  In  relation 
to  these  uses: 

1.  No  other  mill  form  of  steel  can  do  the 
Job  at  all  or.  alternately,  as  economically  as 
steel  specialty  tubing. 

3.  No  other  metal  can  do  the  Job  at  all  or, 
alternately,  as  economically  as  steel  specialty 
tubing. 

3.  Domestic  producers  of  steel  specialty 
tubing  can  adequately  take  care  of  the  needs 
of  the  domestic  markets  for  the  product. 

4.  Domestic  producers  of  steel  specialty 
tubing  have  In  the  past,  and  will  In  the  fu- 
ture. Invest  their  money  and  their  efforts  to 
develop  tubular  products  which  will  take 
care  of  the  needs  of  the  market. 

What  about  the  Import  problem? 

There  are  four  of  the  family  of  steel  spe- 
cialty tubular  products  which  are  hurt  badly 
now;  a  fifth  Is  fast  reaching  the  point  of  be- 
ing hurt,  and  a  sixth  showing  signs  of  In- 
Jury. 

1.  Seamiest  stainleaa  arid  heat  resisting  tu- 
bular  products.  Total  current  domestic  pro- 
duction Is  about  18  thousand  tons  per  year; 
Imports  In  1970  were  about  6,400  tons.  TbU 
calculates  out  to  over  35  percent  of  domestic 
production. 

2.  Seamless  alloy  pressure  type  tubular 
products.  Total  current  domestic  production 
Is  about  56,000  tons   per   year;    Imports   In 

1970  were  about  12,000  tons.  This  Is  about 
22  percent  of  domestic  production  and  It 
has  been  Increasing  yearly. 

3.  Seamless  carbon  steel  pressure  tubing. 
Total  current  domestic  production  Is  about 
100.000  tons  per  year.  Believe  It  or  not,  until 
the  Tariff  Schedule  was  revised  beginning  In 

1971  there  was  no  way  of  measuring  the  Im- 
ports of  the  product.  Based  on  market  knowl- 
edge, however,  Imports  for  boiler  tubing 
alone  are  estimated  at  26  to  30  percent  of 
domestic  production  and  increasing  yearly. 

4  Welded  carbon  steel  pressure  tubing. 
Total  domeetlc  production  Is  about  100,000 
tons  per  year.  Again,  here  Is  a  product  for 
which  Imports  could  not  be  measured  until 
1971.  Based  on  market  knowledge.  Imports  of 
boiler  tubing  alone  are  estimated  at  30  to  40 
percent  of  domestic  production  and  Increas- 
ing yearly. 

6.  The  welded  stainless  steel  tubular  prod- 
ucU  member  of  the  family  Is  fast  reaching 
the  point  of  being  hurt.  Etomestlc  produc- 
tion In  the  size  range  %"  through  4.500"  In 
diameter  in  1970.  as  measured  by  the  Welded 
Steel  Tube  Institute  is  about  28,000  tons.  In 
1970  Imporu  were  about  4.600  tons  or  over 
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16%  of  domestic  production,  about  double 
that  In  1968. 

6.  The  sixth  memt>er  of  the  family,  cur- 
rently showing  signs  of  Injury,  Is  seamless 
alloy  steel  bearing  tubing.  Domestic  produc- 
tion Is  In  the  neighborhood  of  225  to  250 
thousand  tons  per  year.  In  1970  Imports 
were  16.5  thousand  tons,  much  higher  than 
1968  and  more  than  5^  times  what  they 
were  In  1964.  The  market  Is  further  Injured 
by  increasing  Imports  of  finished  bearings 
as  well  as  Imports  of  automobiles  and  ma- 
chinery— the  prime  markets  for  bearings. 

There  are  other  members  of  the  family  of 
steel  specialty  tubing  becoming  exposed  to 
Imports.  The  problem  we  have  today  came  to 
full  bloom  since  1964.  What  will  be  the  prob- 
lem In  five  or  six  more  years — unless  some- 
thing Is  done.  We,  who  are  part  of  this  in- 
dustry, are  genuinely  concerned. 

We  are  not  only  concerned  because  of  the 
quantities  of  the  materials  Involved  and  the 
share  of  market  currently  enjoyed  by  Im- 
ported steel  specialty  tubing — but 

We  are  concerned  about  loopholes  and 
questionable  product  definition  in  the  Tarlfl 
Schedule,  the  measuring  tool  for  Imports. 
If  there  Is  not  an  unquestionable  measuring 
tool,  how  can  a  quota  system  work? 

We  are  concerned  about  the  fact  that 
scheduled  changes  In  duty  actually  lower 
the  tariffs  on  the  products  currently  in- 
jured. And,  to  top  It  off — unless  we  are  sadly 
mistaken  the  cost  of  entry  (duties,  taxes  and 
other  charges)  for  these  specific  products 
are  lower — much  lower — for  the  foreign  pro- 
ducer bringing  it  Into  this  country  than  we 
must  pay  to  export  the  very  same  product 
Into  their  countries. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  fact  that  the 
voluntary  quotas,  arranged  for  In  late  1968, 
did  not  work  with  our  product  In  1960  and 
this  same  situation  was  more  grievous  In 
1970,  and  there  Is  no  reason  to  say  It  won't 
be  worse  In  1971. 

We  are  concerned  because  those  who  make 
government  decisions  tend  to  believe  that  a 
tube  Is  a  pipe  Is  a  tube.  They  do  not  appear 
to  recognize  that  steel  specialty  tubing  is  a 
rather  sophisticated  product,  requires  highly 
specialized  manufactvulng  equipment,  and 
specialized  manufacturing  know-how,  and  Is 
an  extremely  critical  product  when  related 
to  Its  use. 

There  are  a  fair  number  of  companies  In 
the  United  States  who  manufacture  steel 
specialty  tubing.  Some  manufacture  seam- 
less; some  manufacture  welded.  Some  manu- 
facture carbon  steel  tubing;  and  some  manu- 
facture stainless  and  beat  resisting.  Some 
manufacture  pressure  tubing;  some  mtmu- 
facture  mechanical  tubing.  Some  are  Inte- 
grated— that  Is,  make  their  own  steel  and 
process  It  to  the  finished  tube;  some  pur- 
chase rounds  and  make  seamless  tubes;  some 
purchase  flat  rolled  stock  and  make  welded 
tubes.  Some  purchase  a  seml-finlshed  tube 
hollow  and  redraw  It  to  smaller  sizes. 

Some  are  large  units  of  diversified  steel 
producing  companies;  some  are  rather  small 
companies.  To  put  It  Into  today's  vernacular, 
each  domestic  producer  of  steel  specialty  tub- 
ing does  his  own  thing.  Collectively,  they  are 
geared  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  domeetlc  mar- 
kets. 

But  these  domestic  markets  simply  ase  not 
large  enough  to  take  care  of  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  domestic  Industry  and  In- 
creasing Imports  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  domestic  markets  are  not  Insatiable. 
The  domestic  markets  for  steel  specialty  tub- 
ing are  relatively  small. 

And,  what  happens  when  markets  diminish, 
or  disappear?  Is  It  not  logical  to  say  that  the 
companies  which  serve  that  market  either 
go  out  of  business  or  tool  up  to  manufactvire 
a  product  for  which  there  Is  a  market? 

This  is  what  Is  happening  now  In  the  steel 
specialty  tubing  Industry.  And  It  can  be  pre- 
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dieted  that  if  something  is  not  done  to  curb 
the  growing  Imports  of  the  six  key  products 
mentioned  eaxUer,  and  some  others  on  the 
horizon,  this  nation  of  ours  wUl  be  Increas- 
ingly dependent  upon  Japan,  West  Germany, 
United  Kingdom,  Sweden  and  a  niunber  of 
others. 

The  subject  of  Imports  of  steel  specialty 
tubular  products  may  be  of  little  Interest  to 
the  average  citizen  of  the  United  States.  But 
none  can  deny  that  the  average  citizen  Is  in- 
terested in  the  products  and  services  sup- 
plied to  him  by  the  markets  for  steel  specialty 
tubular  products.  Consider  these  markets — 
electrical  power  generation,  oil,  gasoline,  the 
automotive  Industry,  aircraft,  chemicals,  ma- 
chine tools,  food  processing,  farm  machinery, 
construction  machinery. 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  logical  that  those 
in  government  would  knowingly  permit  such 
vital  Industries  to  become  dependent  upon 
overseas  supplies  of  a  common  vital  compo- 
nent— steel  s]}eclalty  tubing.  But,  If  some- 
thing Is  not  done  to  control  the  increasing 
Imports  of  that  common  vital  component — 
steel  specialty  tubing — dei>endence  can  be- 
come a  fact. 


WINDING  DOWN  THE  WAR  BY 
HEATING  IT  UP  FAST 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT AnVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1971 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Termessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  comment  and  controversy  has  re- 
sulted from  administration  decisions  to 
intercede  in  Cambodia  and  mobilize  sub- 
stantial American  and  South  Vietnamese 
forces  near  the  border  of  Laos. 

In  this  connection  the  Nashville  Ten- 
nessean  in  a  recent  editorial  questioned 
the  tactic  of  "Winding  Down  the  War  by 
Heating  It  Up  Fast." 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  our 
involvement  in  Southeast  Asia,  I  include 
the  editorial  in  the  Record  : 

WiNDiNO  Down  the  Wab  bt  Heating  It 
Up   Fast 

In  his  conversations  with  television  com- 
mentators not  long  ago,  President  Nixon  said 
the  end  of  the  American  combat  role  In  Viet- 
nam was  In  sight:  that  the  war  was  winding 
down  and  that  it  Is  "beginning  to  end." 

Lately,  the  American  public  has  had  some 
object  lessons  in  "winding  down  a  war."  One 
was  a  resumption  of  air  strikes  against  North 
Vietnam  in  retaliation  for  having  reconnais- 
sance planes  fired  upon.  But  the  ultimate 
reason,  Mr.  Nixon  Indicated,  was  to  discour- 
age any  buildups  by  the  North  that  would 
threaten  "our  remaining  forces  in  Vietnam." 

Now,  the  South  Vietnamese,  with  Ameri- 
can support,  have  launched  twin  drives  into 
Cambodia  and  toward  Laos.  Some  10,000  Sai- 
gon troope  have  made  an  incursion  Into  Cam- 
bodia similar  to  those  across  the  border  last 
May  and  June.  Seven  thousand  or  more  were 
there  already. 

The  aim  of  the  drive,  according  to  one 
source,  "Is  to  be  sure  we  haven't  missed  any- 
thing that  would  endanger  the  withdrawal 
of  U.S.  troops." 

The  strategy  behind  the  thrust  at  Laos  Is  to 
cut  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail  and  convince 
North  Vietnam  that  any  future  large  scale 
offensive  In  Cambodia  or  in  southern  South 
Vietnam  might  be  Imperiled  by  having  Its 
supply  lines  cut  off  from  the  rear. 

American    field    commanders    have    long 
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wanted  to  more  Into  Laoa  and  cut  tb«  Ho 
Chi  lliah  trail,  but  prevloualy  the  argiimenta 
agalnat  It  have  prevailed.  They  are  that  thU 
would  only  widen  an  already  oversized  battle 
area,  undermine  the  useful  facade  of  a  neu- 
tralist regime  In  Laoe.  and  give  North  Viet- 
nam the  excuse  It  needs  to  seize  Vientiane. 

The  two  operations  have  already  brought 
threatening  noises  from  Communist  China 
and  the  pledge  to  support  the  CXMnmunlst 
forces  "untu  fVnal  vtctcry." 

In  the  two  operations.  South  Vietnam  Is 
tying  up  the  use  of  three  divisions,  which  Is 
a  questionable  expenditure  of  manpower 
when  the  Saigon  government  has  enough 
problems  for  Its  troops  at  home. 

Although  Axnerlcan  air  support  backs  both 
operations.  It  Is  doubtful  that  Mr.  Nixon 
would  risk  the  political  storm  at  home  by 
sending  U.S.  ground  forces  Into  Laos.  So  the 
action  In  Cambodia  and  Laos  will  have  to  be 
carried  by  the  South  Vietnamese. 

And  the  question  this  bolls  down  to  Is 
what  happens  if  the  Saigon  troops  do  engage 
In  major  action — and  get  bloodied  to  the 
point  of  defeat? 

The  thrust  of  Vletnamlzatlon  was  to  pre- 
pare the  South  Vietnamese  troope  to  defend 
their  own  country  against  the  enemy.  But 
they  are  now  being  used  to  spearhead  opera- 
tions in  Cambodia  and  another  aimed  at 
Laos. 

If  this  Is  part  of  the  process  of  winding 
down  the  war.  perhaps  the  next  Idea  of  the 
planners  will  be  to  invade  North  Vietnam — 
after  all  the  main  sanctuaries  and  staging 
areas  are  there. 


THE  150TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON  UNI- 
VERSITY 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

numbers  of  graduates  in  prominent  po- 
sitions across  the  country.  It  is  the  qual- 
ity of  the  contributions  being  made  that 
is  the  real  measure  of  the  university.  And 
the  majority  of  these  contributions  are 
being  made  relatively  quietly  in  the  day- 
to-day  lives  of  men  and  women  In  com- 
mimity  after  community  across  our  Na- 
tion. 

One  such  contribution  made  by  a  grad- 
uate of  the  law  school  in  1899.  George  V. 
Weimer,  a  man  little  known  in  the  Wash- 
ington area  but  widely  respected  as  a 
circuit  court  Judge  In  Kalamazoo.  Mich., 
had  the  greatest  influence  on  my  decision 
to  attend  the  George  Washington  Law 
School.  His  years  of  service  to  the  com- 
munity of  Kalamazoo  exemplified  the 
highest  standards  of  personal  and  pro- 
fessional integrity  and  made  an  inesti- 
mable contribution  to  the  quality  of  life 
and  practice  of  law  in  that  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  quality  of  Judge 
Welmer's  life  and  of  that  of  thousands 
like  him,  a  quality  to  which  the  George 
Washington  University  made  important 
contributions,  is.  I  think,  the  real  meas- 
ure of  the  greatness  of  thia  university, 
and  in  the  final  analysis,  pays  far  higher 
tribute  to  this  institution  than  any  words 
we  may  utter  here  today. 
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tion,   we  can   bring  about  these  long- 
needed  reforms  of  government. 


HON.  GARRY  BROWN 

or    MJCHIQAlf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  9,  1971 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  a  graduate  of  the  George  Washing- 
ton National  Law  Center,  I  am  pleased  to 
Join  my  colleagues  today  in  extending 
recognition  and  congratulations  to  the 
George  Washington  University  on  its 
150th  anniversary. 

Those  who  live  in  the  Washington  area 
are  aware  of  the  contributions  that  this 
institution's  alumni  are  making  to  the 
Inunedlate  community  and  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  I  understand  that 
most  recent  statistics  indicate  that  some 
20,000  graduates  reside  in  the  metropoli- 
tan area,  and  that  the  university  is 
represented  by  more  sdumni  throughout 
the  Federal  Government  than  any  other 
imlversity  in  the  coimtry. 

The  school's  impact,  however,  extends 
far  beyond  Washington.  In  my  own  State 
of  Michigan,  for  Instance,  the  former 
Governor  and  the  present  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  George 
Romney,  is  a  graduate  of  the  George 
Wastiington  University,  as  is  my  col- 
league and  friend  representing  Michi- 
gan's Sixth  Congressional  District, 
Chuck  Chambbklain.  I  know  other  States 
can  also  count  among  their  leaders  In 
government,  business,  and  the  pro- 
fessions, alumni  of  the  George  Washing- 
ton University. 

This  school's  contributions,  to  the  Na- 
tion, however,  should  not  be  measured 
solely  in  quantitative  terms,  that  is,  in 


SPEECH  OP  EAGLE  SCOUT  CHARLES 
P.  ILLSLEY 


PRESIDENT  SETS  A  PATTERN  OF 
LEADERSHIP  IN  DOMESTIC  AF- 
FAIRS 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  STAFFORD 

OF   VXRMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  9,  1971 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
first  two  major  addresses  to  this  new 
Congress — the  state  of  the  Unicm  and 
the  budget  message — the  President  has 
set  a  pattern  of  leadership  In  domestic 
affairs  that  shows  great  promise  for  this 
country. 

A  distinguishing  quality  of  the  Presi- 
dent's initiatives  is  their  boldness.  He  has 
clearly  indicated  that  he  does  not  intend 
to  nm  a  caretaker  government;  and  he 
has  cast  away  the  cosmetic  approaches 
used  too  often  in  past  administrations. 
The  President's  proposals  are  not  rhet- 
oric ;  they  are  far  reaching.  In  fact,  revo- 
lutionary ideas  that  would  change  the 
entire  structure  of  our  Government. 

A  second  charsuitertstic  of  the  Presi- 
dent's new  initiatives  is  their  merit. 
Whether  it  Is  revenue  sharing.  Govern- 
ment reorganization,  welfare  reform  or 
health  care,  the  administration  has  taken 
a  commonsense  approach  to  reform.  It 
has  taken  a  hard  look  at  our  domestic 
problems  and  put  forth  meaningful  solu- 
tions. They  are  not  vague,  blue  sky  ideas, 
but  solid  programs  which  can  be  enacted 
now  if  the  Congress  only  has  the  will. 

In  considering  the  President's  legisla- 
tion, the  Congress  must  do  so  with  utmost 
seriousness  of  purjxMe.  There  are  no 
throwaways  In  the  President's  legislative 
program.  The  six  great  goals  are  each 
aimed  at  solving  a  critical  problem  in  our 
society.  If  we  approach  them  with  the 
same  spirit  of  boldness,  of  willingness  to 
innovate,  as  displayed  by  the  administra- 


HON.  SHERMAN  P.  UOYD 

or  UTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEB 

Tuesday.  February  9.  1971 

Mr.  LLOYD.   Mr.   Speaker,  the  Boy 

Scouts  of  America  Is  presenting  its  an- 
nual report  to  President  Nixon  and  to 
Congress  this  week  through  14  Boy 
Scouts  and  Explorers,  12  of  whom  are 
regional  winners  of  the  Reader's  Dlgest- 
BSA  National  Speaking  Contest  and  two 
of  whom  were  selected  for  their  activities 
in  conservation. 

At  a  kickoff  breakfast  this  morning, 
presided  over  by  our  colleague  the  Hon- 
orable John  Y.  McColxjstkr  of  Omaha, 
Nebr.,  who  was  himself  a  member  of  the 
Mid-American  Council  Executive  Board, 
member  of  the  National  Council  Execu- 
tive Board,  and  chairman  of  region  8  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  a  most  Im- 
pressive presentation  speech  was  made 
by  a  young  constituent  of  mine,  Eagle 
Scout  Charles  P.  Ilisley  of  Salt  Lake  aty, 
who  was  one  of  the  two  1971  national 
youth  representatives.  He  is  the  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  nisley  of  3428 
South  2610  West,  Salt  Lake  City.  He  is  a 
student  of  Granger  High  School  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  one  of  the  upper  2  percent  of 
his  class  and  belongs  to  the  National 
Honor  Society. 

His  speech  to  the  assembled  Members 
of  Congress  and  scouting  executives  was 
written  only  within  the  last  few  days, 
but  it  represents  the  dedication  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  to  a  conservation 
progrsun  designated  as  SOAR,  denoting 
the  motto  "Save  Our  American  Re- 
sources." At  the  request  of  many  of  my 
colleagues  who  were  impressed  with  the 
talk  made  by  Charles  under  these  au- 
spicious circumstances  and  because  of 
my  own  interest  and  desire,  I  Insert  In 
the  Record  for  wide  distribution  and 
readership  the  speech  which  Charles  pre- 
sented: 
Spxech  bt  Eagle  Scotrr  Chasub  P.  Iixslit 

Members  of  Congress.  Scouters,  Scouts,  and 
Friends:  In  the  Beginning  Ood  created  the 
Heavens  and  the  Earth  and  every  Urtng  crea- 
ture. He  created  tnan  In  his  own  Image  and 
made  him  steward  of  the  earth.  He  looked  at 
his  handiwork  and  It  was  good.  Ood  rested 
on  the  seventh  day. 

After  the  seventh  day  man  began  to  do  i 
little  creating  on  his  own.  He  progressed  from 
the  Stone  Age  Into  the  Jet  Age.  Unbelievable 
advaneea  have  been  made  In  technology' 
medical  science.  He  produced  the  awe-lMplr- 
Ing  mushroom  cloud,  transplanted  human 
hearts  and  has  left  his  footprint  upon  the 
lunar  siirface  And  yet  modem  science  to 
stlU  so  young  that  80%  of  the  scientists  who 
ever  lived  are  alive  today. 

I  think  Tou  will  agree  with  me  that  these 
are  wonderful  and  exciting  tlmee  Yet  these 
changing  times  have  brought  many  problenn 
.  .  Wildlife  threatened  with  extlnctloa 
some  epedee  have  already  gone  beyond  the 
paint  at  no  recall.  Our  rivers  and  lakes  •« 
polluted  and  the  oceans  show  signs  of  refuse 
in  their  m-aters.  The  very  air  we  breathe  bean 
traces  of  our  technological  advances.  Sen* 
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anthropologists  teU  us  that  man  Is  out  on 
a  limb  and  Is  busy  sawing  off  that  limb.  We 
are  facing  an  environmental  crisis  of  a  most 
grievous  nature! 

President  Nixon  has  challenged  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  to  undertake  a  massive 
program  of  conservation  education  and  ac- 
tion actlvlUes  In  1971.  He  ohaUenged  us  to 
a  keen  awareness  of  Importance  of  using  our 
natural  resources  wUely.  He  challenged  us 
knowing  this  awareness  Is  vital  to  the  young 
people  since  they  must  manage  these  re- 
aources  with  prudence  and  Imagination  in 
the  years  ahead. 

My  generation  Is  the  first  to  view  our 
earth  from  the  moon.  The  Apollo  moon  flights 
have  demonstrated  virlth  astounding  clarity 
that  this  "Good  Earth"  Is  a  closed  circuit 
system.  All  the  water,  soil,  air,  and  vegeta- 
tion so  vital  to  life  are  contained  within 
this  one  circuit.  There  Is  absolutely  no  way 
we  can  obtain  more  of  these  resources. 

The  youth  members  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  accept  the  challenge  of  President 
Nixon  and  Congress.  Project  SOAR — Save  Our 
American  Resources — is  designed  to  meet 
that  challenge  by  preserving  and  recycling 
the  elements  necessary  for  life — a  process 
which  must  occur  If  man  is  to  live  In  har- 
mony with  his  environment. 

Project  SOAR  has  three  ultimate  objec- 
tives: 

1.  The  Importance  of  all  natural  resources 
is  vital  to  young  people  personally,  to  the 
future  of  their  country,  and  to  their  way  of 
life  In  a  democracy. 

2.  Young  people  should  develop  an  under- 
standing of  their  Interdependence  with  their 
environment. 

3.  They  must  also  understand  their  re- 
sponsibilities as  citizens  to  contribute  to 
the  development  of  a  better  environment 
In  which  to  live. 

At  the  last  National  Jamboree  In  Faragut 
Park.  Idaho,  I  heard  Chief  Scout  Executive 
Aldon  BSLTber  quote  these  lines : 

"I  am  only  one.  But  I  am  one 

I  cannot  do  everything.  But  I  can  do  some- 
thing 

And  that  which  I  can  do.  Is  that  which  I 
must  do 

And  by  the  Orace  of  God,  I  wUl" 

Indeed,  "One  man  can  make  a  difference 
and  every  man  should  try." 

Project  SOAR  will  motivate  the  American 
public  through  the  boy  and  the  young  man 
membership  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
The  poeslbUlty  of  some  6  million  members 
telling  a  conservation  story  through  word 
and  deed  to  parents  and  sponsors  of  scout- 
ing alone,  could  Influence  a  substantial  seg- 
ment of  the  American  public. 

Astronaut  Ed  White  made  a  thought-pro- 
voking statement.  He  was  speaking  about  his 
thoughts  as  he  walked  In  space : 

"Our  problems  look  mighty  small  from 
180  miles  up.  The  world  looks  cleaner  .  .  . 
BO  much  more  beautiful.  Maybe  we  can  make 
It  that  way  .  .  .  the  way  Ood  Intended  It  to 
be." 

The  young  people  are  the  world's  best  hope 
on  earth.  By  what  we  choose  to  do,  we  shall 
nobly  save  or  meanly  lose  the  last  best  hope 
of  earth — or  earth  Itself. 

Project  SOAR  U  our  answer. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  22, 
CALLING  FOR  NATIONAL  WEEK 
OP  CONCERN  FOR  PRISONERS  OF 
WAR/MISSING  IN  ACTION 


Hon.  PETER  H.  B.  FREUNGHUYSEN 

OF  ifrw  jxasKY 

W  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1971 

Mr.  FREUNGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wn  pleased  to  Join  in  this  bipartisan 
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effort  to  continue  focusing  public  atten- 
tion on  the  plight  of  American  prisoners 
in  Southeast  Asia.  As  I  have  noted  on 
previous  occasions,  this  problem  has  be- 
come for  all  of  us  in  this  body  both  a  na- 
tional concern  and  a  national  frustra- 
tion. To  date,  all  attempts  by  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  to  alleviate 
this  totally  unsatisfactory  situation  have 
proven  unsuccessful.  As  a  result,  we  have 
felt  rising  indignation,  not  unmixed  with 
a  sense  of  futility. 

Nevertheless,  Hanoi — despite  Its  in- 
transigence on  this  Issue — is  not  totally 
immime  from  the  pressure  of  U.S.  pub- 
lic opinion.  Although  it  has  consistently 
chosen  to  flout  the  Geneva  Convention 
to  which  It  Is  a  signatory,  the  regime  has 
recently  attempted  to  convey  the  Im- 
pression— however  misleading  and  inac- 
curate—that an  "ofllclar  list  of  POW's 
has.  In  fact,  been  released.  The  claim  was 
transparently  false,  but  the  attempted 
deception  indicates  that  Hanoi  is  listen- 
ing. 

Similarly,  a  recent  upsurge  in  direct, 
spontaneous  communication  with  the 
North  Vietnamese  leadership  apparently 
has  had  some  effect.  For  Instance,  the 
Hemdon  Co.  of  Madison,  N.J.,  which 
sponsored  a  "write  Hanoi"  campaign 
over  a  year  ago,  reports  that  since  the 
campaign  began,  three  times  as  much 
mail  has  been  received  from  U.S.  pris- 
oners. 

This  Joint  resolution  is  designed  to  sig- 
nal to  the  North  Vietnamese  that  Amer- 
ican concern  over  this  issue  is  real  and 
continuing — and  that  In  the  long  run 
compliance  with  our  legitimate  demands 
will  be  in  their  best  interest  as  well. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  in  this 
effort  to  make  the  signal  both  loud  and 
clear. 


A  REALISTIC  HEALTH  CARE  PLAN 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1971 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
heartened  to  note  that  in  his  state  of 
the  Union  message,  President  Nixon  in- 
troduced a  realistic  health  care  plan.  We 
have  recently  been  treated  to  a  great 
variety  of  health  plans,  some  of  which 
are  patently  absurd.  I  would  particularly 
note  one  such  scheme  which  would  re- 
quire an  appropriation  approximately 
equal  to  all  the  money  the  Government 
spends  on  domestic  resources. 

Such  flights  of  fancy  are  not  in  the 
best  interests  of  this  country,  and  it  Is 
reassuring  to  see  that  the  administration 
takes  health  care  more  seriously. 

The  President's  health  proposals  are 
withlQ  our  financial  means  and,  more 
important,  the  administration  has  put  its 
priorities  for  health  care  in  the  proper 
order.  While  it  may  be  politically  ex- 
pedient to  promise  every  citizen  free 
medical  care,  the  administration  has  re- 
jected such  rhetoric  and  chosen  to  bite 
the  harder  bullet. 

Anyone  who  has  had  to  wait  for  hours 
in  a  doctor's  office  or  been  turned  away 
from  a  hospital  because  of  lack  of  beds 
or  travel  30  miles  to  reach  the  nearest 
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doctor,  knows  that  our  real  problem  in 
health  care  is  in  the  delivery  of  services. 
That  is  the  problem  the  ad^ninistratlon 
has  chosen  to  confront  and  it  should  be 
the  problem  which  the  Congress  ad- 
dresses when  we  discuss  health  care. 


THE   AMERICAN   FARMER'S   INTER- 
ESTS WILL  NOT  BE  JEOPARDIZED 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBELIUS 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1971 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
January  19  issue  of  the  Southwestern 
Miller,  a  most  respected  and  well-read 
publication  throughout  the  world  and  a 
leading  spokesman  for  the  breadstuffs 
industry,  there  is  an  editorial  I  would 
like  to  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

The  editorial  concerns  a  letter  from  the 
White  House  written  to  my  good  friend 
and  colleague.  Senator  Bob  Dole,  of  my 
home  State  of  Kansas.  The  letter  Is  sig- 
nificant because  it  underlines  this  admin- 
istration's policy  regarding  American 
trade,  agriculture  and  this  Nation's  fu- 
ture grain  negotiations.  In  effect.  It  states 
the  American  farmer's  interests  will  not 
be  Jeopardized  by  the  European  Common 
Market  advocates  of  liberal  trade. 

The  letter  also  serves  another  purpose. 
It  points  out  specifically  how  Senator 
Dole  Is  continuing  to  fight  for  the  best 
interests  of  his  State  and  the  American 
fanner — not  only  as  a  U.S.  Senator,  but 
as  the  leader  of  the  Republican  Party 
as  well.  The  letter  follows : 

A  Landmark  Letter 

The  recent  letter  from  the  White  House 
to  Senator  Robert  Dole  of  Kansas  spelling 
out  President  Nixon's  position  In  regard  to 
British  grain  Import  proposals  Is  an  official 
utterance  of  major  Importance  in  the  recent 
history  of  American  trade  policy.  That  letter, 
vn-ltten  by  William  E.  Tlmmons.  a  White 
House  aide,  at  the  suggestion  of  President 
Nixon,  most  significantly  discloses  that  the 
President  has  told  Prime  Minister  Edward 
Heath  of  the  United  Kingdom  that  the  U.S. 
government  Is  "vmwllllng  to  accede"  to  the 
British  requests. 

What  the  British  proposed  and  the  Pres- 
ident rejected  are  two  actions  regarded  as 
a  preamble  to  eventual  U.K.  membership  In 
the  European  Community — an  increase  In 
minimum  import  prices  on  grains  next  spring 
to  be  followed  by  adoption  of  a  variable  levy 
system  beginning  next  July  1.  The  Pres- 
ident has  the  power  to  reject  the  increase  In 
minimum  prices  In  view  of  the  U.S.  partic- 
ipation In  a  five-country  agreement  that 
originally  allowed  the  U.K.  to  Impose  mini- 
mum levels  on  grains  moving  into  the  coun- 
try from  abroad.  The  aim  of  that  original 
agreement  was  to  lessen  the  coet  to  the 
British  government  of  deficiency  payments 
made  to  farmers  at  levels  that  reflected  the 
difference  between  actual  market  income 
and  specific  support  levels.  Since  imports 
govern  the  level  of  the  U.K.  market,  Brit- 
ish espousal  of  import  mlnlmunos  was  at 
least  understood  among  supplying  nations 
as  a  step  to  relieve  a  severe  strain  on  the 
budget.  It  also  is  recognized  that  the  pro- 
posal to  raise  the  mlnlmums  in  that  original 
agreement  Is  simply  a  preliminary  step  to- 
ward Increasing  grain  prices  within  the 
VSL,  not  as  a  budgetary  move,  but  aa  a  i>rel- 
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ude  to  «mbrkclng  tbe  Common  Agricultural 
Policy  of  the  Buropean  Oonimunlty. 

TbAt  tbe  He»th  government  hAs  not  sougbt 
to  suppress  tmowledge  oi  Its  ultimate  go«l 
Is  Indicated  by  tbe  second  request — that  tbe 
United  States  accept  Its  wlsb  to  adopt  a 
variable  levy  system  on  grain  Imports  begin- 
ning with  the  1971-73  crop  year.  As  tbe  Tlm- 
mons  letter  notes,  tbe  US.  ability  to  prevent 
that  from  happening  Is  not  as  great  aa  In 
tbe  case  of  tbe  import  price  advance,  since 
tbe  latt«r  can  only  occrir  with  tbe  consent  of 
the  United  States.  "We  do  have  very  strong 
rights  under  tbe  General  Agreement  on  Ta- 
riffs and  Trade."  the  White  House  letter 
notes.  From  tbe  tone  of  tbe  letter,  it  is  obvl- 
ous  that  the  President  made  clear  that  this 
country  strongly  opposes  adoption  by  Brit- 
ain of  a  variable  levy  system.  No  other  course 
could  be  followed  by  tbe  President  unless 
It  was  bis  Intention  to  forsake  agrlculttire 
as  one  of  tbe  prlndptd  advocates  of  liberal 
trade. 

The  letter  from  Senator  Dole  that 
prompted  the  welcome  White  House  reply 
Is  In  itself  a  highly  significant  communica- 
tion, coming  as  It  does  from  the  man  who 
now  serves  as  chairman  of  tbe  Republican 
National  Committee.  Tbe  senator,  represent- 
ing Kansas  in  the  House  for  many  years 
before  his  election  to  tbe  Senate  two  years 
ago,  always  has  displayed  a  keen  awareneaa 
of  the  Importance  of  trade  to  the  economy  of 
the  nation's  most  Important  wheat-produc- 
ing state.  His  standing  In  relation  to  t:  e 
national  scene  Is  now  substantially  enlarged 
and  strengthened.  For  that  reason.  Senator 
Dole's  recognition  that  British  negotiations 
for  entry  Into  the  European  Community 
stand  as  about  the  last  hope  In  achieving 
moderation  In  tbe  Community's  destructive 
agricultural  policies  is  also  Important. 

One  of  the  most  Intriguing  aspects  of 
the  White  House  letter  Is  Its  confirmation 
that  tbe  British  government  "made  another 
proposal  to  which  we  have  not  formally 
reacted"  during  the  recent  visit  of  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Hardin  to  London.  That  bints 
of  some  negotiating  headway  that  should 
be  facilitated  by  the  ground  rules  Presi- 
dent Nlzon  laid  down  so  emphatically  for 
future  grain  negotiations. 


KIWANIS  OPERATION  DRUG 
ALERT 


HON.  JAMES  D.  (MIKE)  McKEVlTT 

or   COLOKAOO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  9,  1971 

Mr.  McKEVITT  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Klwanlx  Clubs  around  the  Na- 
tion over  the  past  2  years  In  informing 
our  young  people  of  the  dangers  of  drugs. 
Denver  Is  a  case  in  point.  Two  years  ago 
the  CaiJltal  City  Klwanis  Club  launched 
its  "EUwanls  Operation  Drug  Alert."  It 
is  a  program  that  sent  speakers,  in- 
cluding ex-addlcts,  into  the  Junior  high 
and  high  schools  of  the  city  to  inform 
young  people  about  the  dangers  of  drugs. 
The  program  has  been  tremendously  suc- 
cessful, although  Its  real  success  probably 
cannot  be  measured. 

One  of  the  leaders  in  the  Klwanis  pro- 
gram has  been  Mr.  Theodore  "Ted"  R. 
Johnson  of  Denver.  He  Is  the  Interna- 
tional president  of  Klwanis  We  are  ex- 
tremely proud  of  Ted  Johnson  in  Den- 
ver: among  other  things  he  is  the  flrst 
Denver! te  to  serve  as  international  presi- 
dent of  Klwanis.  I  am  told  that  the  next 
project  of  Klwanis  will  be  to  focus  on 
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improving  the  quality  of  life.  I  am  con- 
fident that  this  new  program  will  also 
be  a  success  and  I  again  want  to  com- 
mend Ted  Johnson  for  the  leadership 
he  has  provided  as  international  presi- 
dent of  Klwanis. 


GREECE — A     DIFFERENT     OPINION 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or    CAUTOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  9.  1971 

Mr  SCHMITZ.  Mr  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  appeared  in  the  WlUlams 
Alumni  Review,  fall  1970.  I  hope  that  all 
my  colleagues  will  take  the  time  to  reed 
this  short  letter  written  by  Mr  Bayard 
Stockton  who  has  lived  as  a  Journalist 
In  Greece  since  19«4. 

The  letter  follows : 

onmasMT  oprmoi* 
To  the  EDrroa : 

I  hate  to  Uke  issue  with  fellow  Wllllaras 
graduates  (or  erstwhile  professors),  but 
Professor  Simpson's  sympathetic  review  of 
James  Beckett's  Barbarlrm  in  Greece  in  tbe 
spring  number  at  tbe  Rerieio.  as  well  as 
the  substance  of  the  book  itself  deserve  a 
few  words. 

Firstly,  I  am  a  Journalist  and  have  lived 
in  Greece  since  1904.  Secondly,  I  have 
written  a  book  about  the  Greek  revolution 
which  will  shortly  appear  in  the  U.S. 
( Phoenix  teith  a  Bayonet.  Georgetown  Publi- 
cations, scheduled   to  be   on   sale   Oct.    IS.) 

All  tbe  foreign  correspondents  In  Athens 
and  most  of  the  Western  foreign  embassies 
here  have  gone  to  considerable  lengths  to 
determine  whether  tbe  charges  of  systematic 
torture  raised  primarily  by  disgruntled 
Greek  exiles  such  as  Andreas  Papandreou 
are  Justified.  None  of  us  has  been  able  to 
substantiate  the  charge.  There  have  been 
Isolated  cases  of  torture,  due  to  tbe  eealous 
offlclotisneos  of  individual  policemen.  These 
ofllcers  have  been  disciplined.  Papadop- 
oulos  himself  once  unguardedly  said  he 
would  bang  any  cop  from  a  tree  In  Consti- 
tution Square  whom  be  determined  was 
guilty  of  torture. 

The  charges  are  part  of  a  wider  effort, 
subtly  directed  and  heavily  financed,  using 
the  facile  exiles  as  well  as  well-meaning 
liberals  to  discredit  a  regime  which  Is 
demonstrably  Improving  tbe  lot  of  tbe 
Greek  citizen.  Tbe  chaos  that  existed  before 
was  real  One  simple  instance  is  that  I  rarely 
received  tbe  Review  because  tbe  postal  system 
was  so  Inefficient. 

As  for  the  documentary  record.  I  can 
only  say  that  misinformation  Is  a  highly 
tricky  but  effective  technique  practiced  by 
the  Soviets  and  their  allies.  I  was  interviewed 
by  one  of  the  Amnesty  International  inves- 
tigators: be  struck  me  as  biased,  woefully 
misinformed  and  naively  conspiratorial. 
Andreas  Papandreou.  appearing  in  front  of 
tbe  Council  of  Europe's  Human  Rights 
Conunlsslon  could  not  remember  whether  It 
was  the  toenails,  tbe  fingernails  or  mayt>e 
the  teeth  of  a  friend  of  his  which  had  been 
"extracted."  Witnesses  were  coached, 
suborned  and  threatened  by  tbe  militant 
"Ilbarals."  Tbe  hearings  were  in  no  way  fair 
to  the  Greek  government  which,  however, 
was  in  no  position  to  make  its  case  beard 
effectively.  The  International  Red  Cross  re- 
port merely  exanxlned  tbe  conditions  of 
detention  of  tbe  Island  detainees,  and  found 
them  by  and  large  satisfactory. 

Some  of  these  thoughts,  and  some  specu- 
lation about  where  tbe  Revolution  will  go. 
or  even  Its  significance  for  other  countries, 
appears  in  a  booklet  caUed  Tfie  New  Appro<tch 
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publUhed  locaUy,  which  U  In  tbe  Williams 
Library. 

A  couple  of  final  points:  a)  the  Oredu 
who  work  in  West  Germany  (but  not  in 
large  number  In  France ) ,  seek  the  emplov- 
ment  themselves.  To  omy  a  limited  extent 
are  they  recruited.  Most  are  anxious  to  go 
in  order  to  build  a  nest  egg  for  Investment 
marriage  or  whatever  when  they  return  to 
Greece;  b)  Tbe  Human  RlghU  charge* 
which  are  now  being  resurrected  at  Stras- 
bourg have  become  so  obviously  tangential 
that  one  of  tbe  earlier  prosecuting  nations 
Tbe  Netherlands,  will  not  associate  itself 
with  the  latest  brief. 

Far  better  than  my  words  here  is  the 
advice  to  anyone  who  feels  strongly  about 
the  matter  of  the  Justice  of  the  Colonels' 
selsure  of  power  and/or  of  theu  methods 
(which  admittedly  are  at  times  painfully 
obtuse)  to  come  to  Greece  and  Investigate 
as  much  as  he  likes.  No  one  will  stop  him 
In  fact,  the  government  welcomes  open  and 
honest   inquiry  from  abroad. 

Batais  Stocxtoic  •»!. 

Athens,  Greece. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  CARRIER 
PIGEON 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  9.  1971 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  introduce  a  bill  today  in  support 
of  issuance  of  a  special  postage  stamp 
as  a  tribute  to  the  effective  services  per- 
formed by  homing  pigeons  for  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  during  three 
major  wars:  World  War  I,  World  War 
n.  and  the  Korean  conflict.  It  is  not 
much  of  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
without  the  pigeons  we  would  have  bad 
trouble  making  it  through  those  wars. 

The  pigeon  has  been  used  as  a  bat- 
tlefield courier  for  almost  2,000  years. 
Extensively  employed  in  World  War  I. 
the  pigeon  was  found  capable  of  flying 
500  miles  in  one  day.  averaging  40  to  50 
miles  per  hour.  With  a  tail  wind  be  could 
average  70  miles  per  hour  Compared  to 
the  courier  dog's  range  of  4  miles  at  10 
miles  per  hour,  the  pigeon  clearly  proved 
his  worth. 

The  VS.  Army,  unlike  Great  Britain, 
continued  maintenance  of  its  pigeon  lofts 
after  World  War  I.  With  the  outbreak 
of  World  War  11.  the  Army  Signal  Corps 
instituted  emergency  measures.  The 
pigeon  center  was  expanded  and  40.000 
plge<His  were  raised  and  trained  for  serv- 
ice. Hundreds  more  were  ordered,  and 
civilians  were  encouraged  to  contribute 
homing  pigeons  for  military  service. 

During  the  Korean  war  once  again  the 
need  for  a  speedy,  yet  mobile,  means  of 
communications  to  serve  small  probing 
patrols  was  recognized  Wire,  although  It 
has  been  reduced  in  weight  and  bulk 
until  a  man  can  carry  a  mile's  length  of 
it  on  his  back,  was  not  the  answer.  Then, 
too.  even  a  whispered  conversation  car- 
ried a  long  way  on  a  cold,  still  night. 
When  patrols  go  out  the  enemy  gets  pret- 
ty close.  Radio  was  not  the  answer  in 
this  situation,  either.  The  answer  to  the 
prt)blem  was  clear  once  someone  sug- 
gested it — pigeons.  So  the  Signal  Corps 
came  up  with  a  loft  of  them. 

The  pigeon  proved  his  worth  against 
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the  Korean  hawks.  Those  Korean  hawks 
were  enormous — the  size  of  an  eagle. 
Twenty  pigeons  of  a  total  of  116  received 
for  active  duty  in  Korea  were  victims  of 
this  enemy.  Only  one  pigeon  is  known 
to  have  been  killed  by  friendly  forces, 
this  by  a  UJJ.  soldier  who  had  a  lan- 
guage barrier  problem.  There  were  no 
reported  desertions. 

The  pigeon  is  not  without  his  faults. 
He  would  rather  lose  valuable  time  by 
following  rivers  and  valleys  than  fly  over 
a  mountain.  No  one  has  been  able  to 
convince  our  fine  feathered  friend  that 
the  shortest  distance  between  two  points 
is  a  straight  line. 

Nevertheless,  I  think  all  must  agree, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  faithful  carrier 
pigeons  who  have  served  us  so  well  have 
earned  not  only  a  place  In  our  history 
books,  but  a  special  tribute,  in  their  hon- 
or. It  seems  to  me  highly  appropriate 
that  this  tribute  be  the  issuance  of  a 
special  postage  stamp. 


ON  REVENUE  SHARING 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

or  NSW  jxasrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9.  1971 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  far-reaching  revenue-shar- 
ing proposal  is  a  program  that  I  believe 
the  Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  must  enact. 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  sponsoring  the  President's  $5 
billion  general  revenue  sharing  legisla- 
tion, which  I  believe  is  a  vitally  needed 
first  step  toward  breathing  new  life  into 
our  State  and  local  governments. 

I  realize  that  there  are  problems  with 
far-sighted  programs  of  this  nature,  and 
I  am  sure  there  are  pitfalls  which  must 
be  avoided. 

But  I  believe  the  time  has  come  for 
the  politicians  of  this  country  to  begin 
turning  the  power  of  government  back 
to  the  people.  And,  I  don't  believe  the 
people  will  be  satisfied  imtil  this  Is  done. 

Americans  today,  as  our  President  has 
said,  are  tired  of  an  impersonal  govern- 
ment. They  are  demanding  self-determi- 
nation and,  my  colleagues,  this  means 
that  there  must  be  a  shift  from  Federal 
rule  to  home  rule,  from  faceless  manipu- 
lation to  personal  participation. 

During  the  political  campaign  of  1968 
Richard  Nixon  remarked  in  Williams- 
burg, Va.  that  the  American  system  had 
gathered  so  much  momentum  that  we 
could  not  detect  the  slow  erosion  of  our 
personal  freedom,  the  gradual  diminish- 
ing of  human  dignity. 

And,  he  added : 

Kow.  a  generation  later,  we  feel  It.  And 
we  miss  what  we  lost. 

He  said: 

Americans  have  tbe  feeling  of  being  a  cog 
In  a  huge  machine:  of  being  no  longer  In 
control  of  our  own  lives;  of  not  having  our 
own  Important  say  In  tbe  direction  of  our 
communities  and  our  nation. 

He  said  further: 

Then  we  must  find  a  way  to  make  govern- 
ment work  for  all  of  us  without  dominating 
any  one  of  us.  We  have  to  est&bllsb  new  re- 
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spect  for  the  qualities  of  Initiative,  personal 
sacrifice,  and  readiness  to  seize  opportunity, 
that  made  the  individual  American  the  won- 
der of  the  world. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  total 
$16  billion  revenue  sharing  program  rec- 
ommended to  us  by  the  administration 
is  a  beginning  in  the  realization  of  this 
goal. 

There  are  those  who  say  In  this  Cham- 
ber that  we  cannot  trust  our  localities 
and  our  States  to  responsibly  spend  mon- 
ey collected  by  Federal  taxes. 

For  38  years  power  has  been  drained 
from  the  people  and  it  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  Washington,  where  it  has  in- 
toxicated generations  of  politicians  and 
bureaucrats.  I  wonder  if  this  is  retdly 
any  better. 

I  have  said  many  times  that  Govern- 
ment can  be  operated  most  effectively 
and  most  efficiently  by  the  people  who 
know  and  understand  the  local  needs. 

These  people  back  home  want  to  be 
heard.  They  want  to  have  a  greater  say 
in  the  governmental  decisions  that  affect 
their  daily  lives  and  their  futures.  I  be- 
lieve promises  can,  indeed,  be  trans- 
formed Into  performances  at  the  local 
level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  we  must  untie  the 
hands  of  our  local  officials  and  give  them 
the  means  to  cope  with  the  critical  prob- 
lems with  which  they  are  beset.  I  am 
convinced  this  can  be  accomplished  with 
the  assurance  that  the  job  will  be  done. 
The  Federal  Government  always  will 
have  the  means  to  withhold  money  if  it 
is  misdirected  or  misused  by  the  States 
and  localities. 

Recent  surveys  have  revealed  that  a 
huge  majority  of  Americans  support  the 
concept  of  revenue  sharing. 

Local  officials  and  Governors  across 
our  land  have  urged  approval  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

A  former  distinguished  member  of  this 
body,  William  T.  Cahill — now  the  fine 
Gtovernor  of  New  Jersey — has  urged  Con- 
gress to  enact  this  program. 

The  New  Jersey  Legislature  was  the 
first  in  the  entire  Nation  to  adopt  a  res- 
olution calling  for  a  constitutional  con- 
vention to  devise  a  revenue  sharing  plan. 

Since  then,  many  other  States  have 
followed. 

Meanwhile,  the  newly-elected  chair- 
njan  of  the  New  Jersey  Association  of 
Chosen  Freeholders,  George  Makln  of 
Ocean  County,  has  also  urged  approval 
of  the  program. 

These  are  only  examples  of  the  bur- 
geoning support  the  proposal  is  receiv- 
ing in  my  State,  and  my  district. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
join  in  support  of  this  most  important 
measure. 


UNIT  RULE 


HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1971 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  I^seaker,  imder  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  include  my  current 
weekly  report  to  the  people  of  my  district 
as  follows: 
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TotTB  Congressman   Rbpobts  Faoic 
Washington 

(By  Frank  T.  Bow,  Member  of  Congress) 

Washington. — In  their  unseemly  haste  to 
abolish  one  of  the  major  reforms  of  the  leg- 
islative reorganization  act,  the  "Uberal" 
northern  Democrats  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives resorted  to  one  of  the  most  un- 
democratic parliamentary  procedures  ever 
devised. 

Having  proposed  that  tbe  minority  stalling 
provisions  of  the  new  law  be  repefiled  as  a 
first  act  of  business  of  the  new  Congress,  tbe 
"liberals"  went  on  to  Insist  that  the  action 
of  the  Democratic  caucus  be  binding  upon 
all  members  of  that  party.  They  proposed  and 
the  caucus  adopted  a  "unit  rule",  under 
which  all  Members  of  tbe  party  are  bound 
and  reqiUred  to  vote  as  directed  If  two- 
thirds  of  the  oauciis  supports  an  issue. 

This  "unit  rule"  has  been  the  tool  of  po- 
litical boeslfm  over  the  years,  wherever  a 
ruthless  majority  seeks  to  stifle  dissent.  It 
strikes  at  tbe  heart  of  the  parliamentary  sys- 
tem. The  whole  concept  of  free  and  open  de- 
bate Is  destroyed  by  the  unit  rule.  No  Mem- 
ber of  the  Deciocratlc  Party  Is  free  lo  speak 
his  own  mind  or  vote  tbe  dictates  of  bis  own 
conscience  when  the  caucus  Invokes  tb* 
unit  rule. 

I  hope  this  cynical  exercise  of  antidemo- 
cratic power  will  be  kept  in  mind  when  the 
same  men  who  invoked  Its  use  this  year 
speak  publicly  about  the  necessity  for  re- 
form ami  modernization  of  the  legislative 
process.  They  have  taken  a  step  backward 
Into  the  era  of  tbe  Tammany  Hall  bosses  and 
the  one-party  politics  of  the  old  South.  It 
is  difficult  to  reconcile  their  public  pro- 
nouncements with  their  private  power  plays. 


EDITORIAL  REACTION  TO  THE 
PRESIDENTS  STATE  OF  THE  UN- 
ION   MESSAGE 


HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9.  1971 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  editorial  re- 
action to  the  President's  state  of  the 
Union  message  has  been  overwhelmingly 
favorable.  While  most  newspapers  have 
quite  properly  reserved  the  right  for  fur- 
ther comment  pending  the  details  of  the 
administration's  legislation,  they  have 
l)een  almost  unanimous  In  pointing  out 
that  the  President  did  address  himself 
directly  to  our  tough  domestic  problems. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  point,  I  insert 
in  the  Record  six  editorials  which  repre- 
sent a  broad  geographic  spectrum: 
(From  the  Birmingham  News,  Jan.  24,  1971) 
A  Nrw  REvoLtrnoN 

The  address  Richard  Nixon  delivered  to  a 
joint  session  of  Congress  Friday  night  was 
far  from  a  run-cf-the-mlll  State  of  the  Union 
message. 

In  Its  organization.  Its  emphasis  and  its 
eloquence.  It  w&s  extraordinary. 

Foregoing  the  customary  broad-brush 
treatment  of  tbe  situation  In  which  the  na- 
tion flxkds  Itself  at  a  particular  time,  Mr. 
Nixon  chose  to  confine  himself  to  six  "great 
goals"  which,  if  achieved,  he  said,  could 
launch  a  "new  revolution"  In  this  country — 
a  peaceful  revolution  as  exciting  and  signifi- 
cant as  the  revolution  out  of  which  came  tbe 
United  States  of  America. 

There  wiU  be,  obvlovisly,  considerable  and 
heated  debate  of  bis  sU  recommendations. 
The  debate  will  not  necessarily  follow  strict 
party  lines,  for  some  of  what  be  proposes  Is 
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distinctly  un-Republlcan — or  ftt  le««t  un- 
tradltlonal-Republlcan 

Just  about  everyone  has  come  around  to 
the  view  that  bl3  propoaed  "full  employment 
budget."  involving  a  deficit  up  to  the  amount 
of  federal  revenues  which  would  be  gener- 
ated If  the  nation  were  experiencing  full  em- 
ployment of  Its  labor  force,  is  nsceaaary  and 
feasible. 

And  there's  not  likely  to  be  much  opposi- 
tion to  his  conservation  and  environmental 
protection  goal  although  no  doubt  there  will 
be  opposition  to  specific  proposals  for  achiev- 
ing It.  The  people  simply  demand  that 
greater  attention  be  given  to  this  matter,  and 
congreaanten  know  how  to  sense  their  con- 
stituents' mood. 

Th«  concern  herr  Is  that  the  environment 
is  such  a  politically  attractive  subject  these 
days  that  they  may  stumble  over  themselves 
trying  to  outdo  each  other,  and  thus  end  up 
doing  little. 

Less  unanimity  exists  on  the  desirability 
of  the  family  assistance  plan — a  guarantee  of 
a  base  income  of  tieOO  a  year  plus  (860  In 
food  stamps,  for  a  family  of  four — which  is 
at  the  heart  of  Mr    Nixon's  reform  program. 

There  is  wldesprecul  agreement  that  welfare 
reform  Is  urgently  neede<1:  there  is  agreement 
with  the  President's  avowed  goal  of  aiding 
the  needy  and  stopping  aid  to  thoee  who 
could  help  themselves  but  won't.  The  Presi- 
dent's advisers  believe  that  eventually  the 
program  proposed  by  him  will  encourage  wel- 
fare recipients  to  get  off  the  dole  and  begin 
producing  rather  than  consuming  tax  reve- 
nues. But  they  admit  that's  a  fairly  long- 
ran^e  hope:  the  Immediate  effect  would  be  to 
add  millions  more  names  to  the  welfare  rolls. 

We'll  have  to  wait  further  development  of 
the  President's  proposals  in  the  health  field. 
His  call  for  more  money  for  medical  educa- 
tion and  cancer  research  was  clear  enough 
and  will  have  strong  support;  his  ideas  for 
how  to  guarantee  medical  care  for  the  poor 
are  not  yet  as  clear,  and  this  Issue  will  be 
further  clouded  by  efforts  of  some  Democrats 
to  expand  the  concept  to  cover  all  citizens. 
not  Just  the  poor,  with  a  blanket  national 
health  Insiirance  program. 

The  moat  dramatic  part  of  the  President's 
speech,  the  part  earning  for  hUn  the  right  to 
label  his  proposals  "revolutionary,"  was  that 
section  oontainlng  his  recommendation  for 
a  massive  reversal  of  the  tides  of  power  in  the 
country. 

For  several  decades  those  tides  have  moved 
Inexorably  toward  Washington,  where  they 
have  created  a  pool  of  centralized  power. 
Mr.  Nixon  said,  in  effect,  that  too  much  power 
has  accumulated  there,  that  it  can't  be  exer- 
cised effectively  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  that  It  Is  time  to  begin  returning 
some  power  to  the  governments  nearest  the 
people — and  with  the  power,  the  resources 
for  carrying  out  their  Increased  reaponalblll- 
ties  and  opportunities. 

TTils,  truly,  is  the  sort  of  "revolution"  In 
which  all  Americans — most  pointedly  includ- 
ing those  who  have  been  tempted  by  the 
street  orators  to  believe  that  violence  Is  the 
only  means  of  changing  "the  system" — can 
enlist. 

It  wont  be  an  easily  won  revolution,  for 
those  who  exercise  the  power  now  wont  sur- 
render It  easily.  Nor  will  there  be  total  agree- 
ment on  strategy  and  tactics — revenue  shar- 
ing, for  example,  or  drastic  reorganliMtlon  of 
executive  departments. 

But  he  has  raised  a  stirring  banner  and — 
faced  with  a  Congress  dominated  by  the  other 
party  and  recognising  the  reality  of  the  sys- 
tem by  which  the  President  proposes  and 
Congress  disposes — he  Invited  the  lawmakers 
to  assume  the  credit  for  enacting  his  pro- 
posals; "This  can  be  known  as  the  Congress 
which  ..." 

Needless  to  say,  be  Is  likely  to  remind  vot- 
ers next  year  of  his  own  role  in  all  this — 
and,  likewise,  of  Congress's. 
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If  the  Democrats  stall  or  subvert  bis  "revo- 
lution." be  can  remind  the  voters  Just  as 
easily  that  "this  la  the  Congres  which  did 
not ..." 

As  we  said.  It  was  an  extraordinary  political 
document. 

(Ftom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Jan. 3fi.  1971) 

RrvoLunoNAST  PmooxAM 

President  Nixon  was  not  exaggerating  when 
he  spoke  of  his  State  of  the  Union  program 
as  revolutionary.  And  it  Is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  it  will  call  for  an  almost  revolution- 
ary burst  of  activity  on  Congress's  part  If 
the  program's  potential  for  good  Is  to  be 
realized.  The  President  has  set  forth  meas- 
ures which  would  shake  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  its  foundations  and  work  great 
changes  in  the  lives  of  tens  of  mlllloits  of 
Ameiicans.  Congress  must  respond  construc- 
tively. If  the  much  that  Is  progressive  and 
worthwhile  in  this  program  is  passed,  there 
will  be  ample  credit  for  all  persons  and 
parties. 

It  would  be  a  serious  mistake — practically 
and,  we  also  believe,  politically — for  Congress 
not  to  study  President  Nixon's  bold  and  far- 
reaching  program  carefully  and  with  con- 
structive goodwill.  For  there  Is  a  great  deal 
In  It  which,  whether  In  exactly  this  form  or 
with  adaptations,  goes  to  meet  a  number  of 
today's  gravest  problems.  At  the  very  least, 
this  program  seeks  to  make  both  the  instru- 
mentalities of  government  and  federal  pro- 
grams more  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
today's  complex  and  troubled  society. 

Welfare  reform,  seeking  to  combine  a  Door 
under  poverty  with  work  incentives,  is  des- 
perately needed  to  bring  dignity  and  order 
out  of  a  situation  which  grows  more  chaotic 
and  unsatisfactory  dally. 

Revenue-sharing  with  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment has  become  an  absolute  must  if 
these  are  to  be  restored  to  financial  health 
and  to  social  and  political  effectiveness. 
Furthermore.  President  Nixon  is  on  sound 
ground  when  he  recognizes  that  the  federal 
government  baa  become  so  Immense  imd  re- 
mote as  to  be  "musclebound."  Sixteen  billion 
dollars  la  a  vast  sum.  but  it  is  not  too  large 
for  the  vast  Job  which  needs  to  be  done. 

We  warmly  welcome  the  President's  de- 
cision to  confront  the  problem  of  federal 
reform.  Whether  the  amalgamation  of  the  12 
remaining  cabinet  posts  Into  eight  Is  the 
best  approach  must  await  further  study.  But 
we  applaud  the  idea  of  zeroing  In  on  Eco- 
nomic Development,  Human  Resources. 
Natural  Resources  and  Community  Develop- 
ment because  these  sum  up  In  broad  but 
succinct  outline  so  much  of  today's  challenge 
to  make  Ufe  better. 

It  Is  natural  that  Increasing  thought  be 
paid  to  better  and  more  equitable  health  care 
for  all.  But  each  Individual  must  be  allowed 
to  choose  the  method  of  healing  which  his 
conscience  dictates.  P*urthermore,  care  must 
be  exercised  that  no  profession,  medical  or 
otherwise,  be  given  tmdue  Influence  or  power 
in  national  life. 

Few  physical  changes  could  make  life 
pisasanter  for  more  people  than  a  great  na- 
tional park,  open  space  and  recreation  pro- 
g^ram.  It  is  desperately  needed. 

An  expansionary,  deficit  budget  will  b« 
Justified  to  the  degree  that  It  stimulates  the 
economy,  lowers  Joblessness,  without  encour- 
aging or  maintaining  inflation.  This  can  be 
achieved,  but  it  will  require  bold  and  firm 
guidance  and  control. 

This  program  could  work  tremendous  na- 
tional changes,  most  of  them  in  a  needed 
direction.  We  urge  that.  In  this  period  of 
social,  economic  and  political  crisis,  this  pro- 
gram be  studied  for  what  It  can  do  for  the 
naiUon.  not  for  what  It  can  do  for  party  or 
politician.  It  will,  ot  course,  require  refine- 
ments. But  let  these  have  the  single  aim  of 
Increasing  the  program's  potential  for  good. 
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(From  the  Gary  Post-Tribune,  Jan.  33, 19711 
Has  tmx  Stats  Enouqr  Uniom? 

The  9and  probably  will  not  be  "recorded 
as  the  greatest  Congress  in  this  nation's 
history"  as  President  Nixon  says  it  hat  a 
chance  to  become.  Neither  Is  it  likely  to  Join 
him  in  "a  new  American  revolution  .  .  .  u 
profound,  as  far  reaching,  as  exciting"  as  th« 
one  200  years  ago.  That  probably  woiUd  be 
asking  too  much  of  a  Democratic  Congreu 
working  with  a  Republican  President  in  t 
time,  which,  while  contlnulngly  critical.  Is 
not  gripped  by  the  sort  of  overriding  crisis 
which  tends  to  blot  out  partisan  differences. 

However,  by  working  together  through 
compromise  toward  some  of  the  generally 
popular,  though  in  detail  controversial,  "six 
great  goals"  of  the  President's  State  of  the 
Union  message,  the  two  branches  could  get 
much  done  that  needs  doing,  much  that 
most  people  want  done. 

The  danger  Is  that  for  reasons  sometimes 
partisan  and  sometimes  Ideological  or  con- 
troversial they  won't  make  as  much  progre« 
as  they  should.  The  hope  must  be  that  both 
sides  see  that  there  is  more  to  be  gained  in 
the  1972  elections,  as  well  as  for  the  coun- 
try, m  getting  more  done  than  did  the  9lgt 
Congress. 

The  President  verbally  at  least  recognized 
that  potential  In  discussing  welfare  reform, 
which  he  called  the  "most  Important"  part 
of  his  first  listed  goal  of  "left  over  legUIa- 
tlon."  He  said  "we  may  honestly  disagree 
on  what  to  do  but  we  can  meet."  They  dldnt 
last  time  around.  We  still  believe,  though, 
the  President  Is  on  sound  ground  in  advocat- 
ing both  an  Income  fioor  and  the  work  in- 
centlvs  concepts.  80  do  many  congressmen 
Somewhere  they  should  agree  on  details. 

Everyone  is  for  the  "second  great  goal"  of 
"full  prosperity  In  peacetime,"  and  the 
President  has  shown  courage  In  departing 
R«'publlcan  orthodoxy  to  propoee  an  ex- 
pansionary "full  employment  budget"  (one 
with  a  built  In  deficit)  as  one  way  of  achiev- 
ing It.  If  Congress  balks  at  thst  It  needs  to 
find  an  alternative  that  works.  But  the  econ- 
omy needs  more  than  oratory. 

The  third  goal  of  attacking  environmen- 
tal problems  Is  one  everyone  favors,  but  the 
big  problem  here  could  be  Democratic  lib- 
erals wanting  to  spend  more  than  the 
President  and  forcing  vetoes  which  could 
hurt  both  sides.  The  public  will  want  more 
action  than  extremism.  That  same  danger 
may  be  Involved  In  the  fourth  goal  of  "im- 
proving the  nation's  health  care''  with  some 
Democrats  already  pushing  for  a  "health 
insurance"  program  so  broad  that  Nixon 
might  balk. 

Revenue  sharing  with  the  states  and  cities 
may  face  Its  toughest  fight  from  Democratic 
conservatives  led  by  powerfiil  Ways  and 
Means  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  Still,  the 
President's  request  to  put  M  billion  more 
into  It  without  cutting  other  urban  pro- 
grams should  win  It  new  liberal  support. 
There  Is  courage  In  the  propKised  executive 
reorganisation  by  cutting  12  Cabinet  deoart- 
ments  to  8.  It  could  bring  sounder  busi- 
ness management.  The  question  may  be  how 
sound  It  is  politically  con.slderlng  entrenched 
Interests  of  some  In  the  bureaucracy  and 
some  In  Congress. 

The  "TTnlon"  as  the  President  sees  It  is 
in  a  "State"  of  opportunltv  for  real  progress, 
but  it  will  require  hard-headed  common 
sense  and  much  political  unselfishness  to 
achieve  It. 

fFrom  the  Tlmes-Plcayvme,  Jan  38,  1971) 
Nnoif   M«s8AOE   Wrix   Coiccnrra 

For  his  SUte  of  the  Union  message.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  delivered  a  well-conceived 
document  of  unusual  depth  for  what  It  can 
mean  to  the  nation  domestically. 

Who  can  argue  against  need  for;  welfare 
reform,  stimulation  of  the  economy,  bettered 
health  care,  more  financial  help  for  state  and 
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local  government,  overhaul  of  sprawling  bu- 
reaucracy and  Improvement  or  restoration  of 
our  natural  environment? 

Mr.  Nixon  will  be  unfolding  his  blueprints 
for  specifications  on  how  he  believes  these 
iroais  best  aocompllEhed.  And  It  Is  at  this 
juncture  his  approaches  will  coom  under 
close— even  hypercritical — examination  In 
the  92nd  Congress  and  the  country. 

The  nMseage  was  far  from  routine.  It  dealt 
with  what  confronts  Individual  Americans  In 
putting  bread  on  their  tables,  doctoring  their 
Ills,  preventing  deterioration  In  services  pro- 
vided them  by  their  local  governments,  alle- 
viating the  smothering  load  of  Impersonal- 
ized  government  and  protecting  their  nat- 
ural surroundings. 

Questions  do  arise,  but  thej-  are  not  to  be 
argued  before  specific  programs  are  forth- 
coming from  the  White  House.  That  is,  they 
are  not  to  be  condemned  unless  there  Is  par- 
tisan resolve  that  a  Republican  president  Is 
incapable  of  good  proposals. 

That  some  In  Congress  are  willing  to 
pass  Judgment  on  the  six-goal  objective  pre- 
maturely before  seeing  its  details  Is  a  fresh 
nudge  that  the  new  Congress  may  be  even 
leas  congenial  to  the  President  than  the  un- 
dlstlngutsbed  9l6t.  For  the  presidential  elec- 
tion is  21  months  away. 

Comparison  of  Mr.  Nixon's  first  and  second 
State  of  the  Union  messages  mirrors  chang- 
ing times.  A  year  ago  the  emphasis  fell  on 
peace;  curbing  Inflation  with  such  measures 
M  a  balanced  budget;  crime  control,  and 
SQtl-pollutlon. 

Now  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  Is 
well  advanced:  inflation  curbs  are  slowing 
down  the  economy  to  the  point  that  stimu- 
lation has  priority.  Including  an  expansion- 
ary budget;  crime  is  subsiding  here  and 
there,  if  not  In  New  Orleans;  anti-pollution 
efforts  have  made  flrst  strides,  however  un- 
steady. 

The  9lBt  Congress  did  a  pedestrian  Job  In 
dealing  with  many  great  national  concerns, 
and  in  a  variety  of  respects  gave  short  shrift 
to  presidential  objectives  set  forth  In  the 
1970  State  of  the  Union  message. 

For  the  country's  sake,  we  hope  there  Is 
a  larger  area  of  agreement  In  the  months 
to  come. 


IProm  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  34,  1971] 
Nixon's  "Revoltttion" 

President  Richard  M.  Nixon's  State  of  the 
Union  message  more  than  lived  up  to  advance 
billing  that  it  would  be  a  bold  blockbuster 
recharting  the  whole  course  of  American  gov- 
ernment. 

What  Mr.  Nixon  has  proposed  is  nothing 
less  than  a  complete  break  with  the  philos- 
ophy of  centralized  power  that  has  domi- 
nated the  nation  for  two  generations. 

The  President  called  his  blueprint  a  "new 
American  Revolution."  Perhaps  "restoration" 
would  be  more  accurate,  for  It  would  revive 
the  concept  of  coexisting  federal  and  state 
centers  of  authority  on  which  the  wise 
framers  t*  the  U.S.  Constitution  based  our 
society. 

President  Nixon  will  rely  on  two  tools  In 
fashioning  this  ISO-degree  turnaround  from 
the  policies  of  the  past  40  years.  The  flrst  Is 
revenue-sharing,  the  pass-along  of  federal 
funds  to  states  and  communities  with  the 
fewest  possible  strings  attached.  The  second 
1»  a  drastic  shake-up  of  the  executive  branch 
to  make  Its  departments  correspond  to  func- 
tional requirements  rather  than  serve  paro- 
chial Interests. 

Trs  Mxbsaqs 
To  President  Nixon,  the  State  of  the  Union 
°'**»««  WM  a  call  to  "a  New  American  Revo- 
lution," offering  a  chance  "to  close  the  gap 
between  promise  and  performance  In  Amer- 
ican government"  and  providing  "the  foun- 
dation of  a  new  greatness  ...  In  all  the 
years  to  come." 
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IX}  the  Republican  leader  of  the  House, 
the  President  "unveiled  a  visionary  oourse 
for  the  nation." 

To  a  member  of  the  majority  leadenhlp, 
the  message  was  "Pablum." 

How  the  1971  State  of  the  Union  message 
will  finally  be  seen  is,  for  the  present,  a 
question  without  an  answer.  The  speech  Is 
either  a  milestone  in  the  physical  structur- 
ing and  the  philosophic  development  of 
American  government,  or  It  Is  a  bag  of  tat- 
tered dreams.  The  decision  depends  on  two 
actions  that  have  not  yet  taken  place.  First, 
the  presentation  to  Congress  of  specific  pro- 
posals, filling  In  the  details  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
six  great  goals.  Second,  the  reaction  of  Coa- 
gress  to  those  specific  proposals. 

The  President  has  It  In  his  power  to  trans- 
form his  bright  vision  into  a  shallow  bid  for 
political  advantage.  He  can  guarantee  the 
failure  of  his  plan  to  reverse  the  steadily 
increasing  ilow  of  power  to  the  center  of 
government  by  using  his  pledge  to  retiun  the 
power  to  the  people  as  a  declaration  of  war 
on  Congress.  He  can  reduce  his  revenue- 
sharing  program  to  an  attack  on  the  social 
progress  of  the  New  Deal,  the  Fair  Deal, 
the  New  Frontier,  the  Great  Society.  He  can 
taint  his  welfare  reform  plaiLs  with  reaction 
and  repression.  He  can  try  to  pin  the  label 
on  obstructionism  on  the  92nd  Oongrese.  He 
can  scrap  his  revolution  for  a  cami>algn  issue. 

Congress  is  possessed  of  equal  powers  of 
destruction.  As  the  presidential  election 
draws  near,  the  Denoocratlc  leadership  will 
be  tempted  to  view  the  Nixon  proposals  not 
as  an  administration  program  to  be  con- 
sidered on  its  merits,  but  as  a  political  target 
to  be  shot  on  sight. 

But  ther<  Is  reason  to  believe  that  both 
the  President  and  the  Democratic  leaders 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  critical  needs 
of  the  country  relegate  the  question  of 
whether  Mr.  Nixon  will  be  a  one -term  Pres- 
ident to  a  position  of  secondary  Importance. 
The  President  had  no  word  of  criticism  few 
past  oongreeslonal  performance.  He  made,  in- 
stead, an  eloquent  plea  for  future  cooper- 
ation. Senator  Mansfield,  the  majority  lead- 
er, called  the  President's  message  "excellent 
and  hopeful,"  adding:  "I  want  to  see  the 
specifics;  it  was  painted  with  a  very  broed 
brush." 

Senator  Mansfield  is  right  on  both  counts. 
He  will  have  more  to  say  on  the  program 
whea  the  details  are  spelled  out.  So  will  we. 
But  the  speech  was  extraordinary  In  elo- 
quence and  in  scope.  There  were  notable 
omissions— crime,  race  and  violence  were 
scarcely  mentioned.  But  something  more  Im- 
portant than  the  missing  legislative  details 
was  presented  to  Congress  and  to  the  Amer- 
ican ijeoplc.  They  saw  a  President  unawed 
by  new.  broad  programs,  a  President  willing 
to  change  governmental  and  economic  con- 
cepts in  the  face  of  changing  conditions,  a 
President  seemingly  eager  to  meet  the  com- 
plex challenges  of  leadership.  If  the  promise 
of  a  change  of  presidential  style  cont«aned 
In  the  State  of  the  Union  message  is  trans- 
lated Into  the  reality  of  administration  per- 
formance, th"  "long,  dark  night  of  the  Amer- 
ican spirit"  that  Mr.  Nlzon  spoke  of  may 
Indeed  be  ending. 


ONLY    HALF   THE   PIPELINE   FACTS 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1971 

Mr.  DINQELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  carried  an 
editorial  commenting  imf  avorably  on  the 
Department  of  the  Interior's  environ- 
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mental  impact  statemmt  with  regard  to 
the  proposed  trans-Alaska  pipeline. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  have  an  op- 
portunity to  be  familiar  with  the  Free 
Press'  views  on  this  matter.  I  insert  the 
text  of  the  editorial  in  the  Congressionai. 
Record  : 

OiTLT  HAi.,r  TRX  Pntmn  Facts 

In  the  case  of  the  new  oU  pipeline  pro- 
posed for  Alaska,  former  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Walter  Hlckel  has  the  right  Idea.  If 
environmental  safeguards  are  established, 
there's  no  evident  reason  why  the  pipeline 
shouldnt  be  built. 

But  the  performance  of  present  Interior 
officials  has  so  far  been  less  than  encour- 
aging. The  draft  report  they  Issued  Wednes- 
day m  support  of  the  project  falls  to  Include 
key  details  on  pipeline  design,  and  on  the 
location  of  segments  elevated  to  avoid  melt- 
ing the  Alaskan  permafrost. 

Thus  the  ptibllc  hearings  planned  for  Feb- 
ruary may  fall  well  short  of  full  and  ener- 
getic examination.  "If  you  dont  know  what 
you're  commenting  on,  how  can  you  com- 
ment?" one  environmentalist  complains. 
And  if  Interior  hears  none  but  i>ablum  criti- 
cism, how  can  It  arrive  at  balanced  conclu- 
sions on  how  best  to  complete  the  project? 

Interior  hasn't  been  very  forthright  even 
about  the  purposes  of  the  line.  The  draft  re- 
port said  the  project  would  serve  national 
security  by  reducing  dependence  on  Middle 
Eastern  oil.  But  in  truth  very  little  Middle 
Eastern  oil  comes  to  the  United  States,  and 
any  immediate  security  value  In  the  Alaskan 
line  would  be  Indirect  at  best. 

The  line  has  a  great  deal  more  to  do  with 
sustaining  the  economic  health  of  a  nation 
that  runs  on  oil  and  oil -using  machines. 
That  is  well  enough.  Societies  must  run  and, 
as  they  do,  an  environmental  price  must  be 
paid.  "The  only  alternative  is  to  clean  the 
earth  of  humanity  altogether. 

But  the  price  can  be  kept  In  bounds,  and 
society's  Incursions  on  nature  planned  with 
more  diligence  than  Interior  Is  displaying. 
This  pipeline  project  Is  a  critical  factor  in 
the  Alaskan  environment,  and  the  safeguards 
taken  will  set  precedents  for  later  attempts 
to  use  the  earth  without  poisoning  it. 

Pull  understanding  and  discussion  would 
be  better  for  all  concerned. 


WELFARE    IN    AMERICA 
EXAMINED 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  9,  1971 

Mr.  HAMILTON  Mr.  Speaker,  Nick 
Kotz  of  the  Washington  Post  has  written 
a  comprehensive  series  of  articles  on  wel- 
fare in  America.  He  notes  In  closing  that: 

America  may  or  may  not  make  the  called- 
for  re-allocatlons  In  the  nation's  wealth,  re- 
sources, and  energies,  but  observers  of  the 
welfare  crisis  believe  fast,  short-range  action 
Is  mandatory. 

I  recommend  these  articles,  from  Feb- 
ruary 7  to  9,  1971,  editions  of  the  Post,  to 
my  colleagues: 

Trx  WnrAXi  Tide — a  Human  Cusn 

(By  Nick  Kotz) 
Bertha  Hernandez  supported  her  family  In 
the  slums  of  Houston.  Tex.,  for  18  years  on 
the  strength  of  her  back  and  her  ability  to 
turn  out  spotless  laundry  for  the  ladles  In 
the  suburbs  The  tiny  Mexican-American 
woman  raised  three  sons  by  working  seven 
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cUys  »  we«k.  e*ralng  WO  to  MS  wb«n  b\ul- 
ness  waa  good. 

8tx«  a«ver  want  near  a  welfare  office  until 
1968.  for  a  number  of  reasons  Under  Texas 
welfare  regulations  sbe  made  too  much 
money.  She  knew  tbr  state  seldom  helped 
"her  people."  The  preae&ce  of  a  husband 
further  disqualified  her  for  public  welfare, 
even  though  he  drifted  Ln  and  out  of  the 
household  and  only  occaaionally  contributed 
a  few  dollars  earned  by  moving  furniture  or 
digging  ditches.  And  she  was  proud. 

But  In  1968,  a  national  tide  reached  Bertha 
Hernandez. 

The  tide  was  a  phenomenon  of  Um  '60s. 
The  civil  rights  movement  began  to  show 
that  In  many  cases  poverty  was  the  result  of 
discrimination  and  therefore  not  a  personal 
sin.  The  war  against  poverty  further  dram- 
atized the  problems.  Federal  court  decUloiu 
challenged  welfare  agencies  to  Justify  why 
they  arbitrarily  excluded  poor  families  from 
payments.  The  easy  entry,  low-skilled  Jobs 
In  the  central  cities  began  to  shrink  with 
autoznatlon  and  the  growth  of  suburbs.  In- 
flation began  to  make  it  Impossible  to  raise 
an  urban  family  of  four  on  $46  a  week.  Tele- 
vision convinced  the  poor  that  the  nation 
really  might  care  about  them. 

For  Mrs.  Hernandez,  personal  circum- 
stances helped  make  the  decision:  her  age, 
a  final  breakdown  of  her  18-year  marriage, 
the  accumulated  wear  and  tear  of  scrubbing 
and  Ironing  seven  days  a  week. 

"I  was  too  proud  before,"  Mrs.  Hernandes 
says,  "but  the  migraine  headaches  got  Just 
too  bad." 

She  went  to  the  Texas  State  Welfare  De- 
partment office  that  October  and  signed  up 
for  $38.50  a  week  under  the  Aid  for  De- 
pendent Children   (AFDC)    program. 

Thus  the  four  members  of  the  Hernandez 
family  became  a  statistic  In  what  President 
Nixon  has  called  a  national  scandal — the 
crisis  In  welfare. 

In  Texas.  APDC  rolls  have  doubled  In  the 
two  years  since  Mrs.  Hernandez's  family  be- 
came recipients.  Nationally,  in  the  same  two- 
year  period,  AFDC  rolls  have  gone  from  six 
million  to  nine  million  recipients.  Today,  al- 
most 10  percent  of  the  nation's  children  are 
being  supported  by  welfare.  In  1968.  AFDC 
welfare  payments  coet  taxpayers  92.5  billion. 
Today,  the  cost  Is  86.3  billion  annually,  with 
the  federal  government  paying  $2.9  billion 
and  state  and  local  government  footing  the 
balance. 

Some  state  and  local  officials,  unprepared 
for  the  new  tide  or  unwilling  to  appropriate 
funds  to  meet  It.  say  the  program  Is  push- 
ing them  toward  bankruptcy. 

Similar  -vlfare  progra  ns  operate  (or  the 
aged,  the  disabled  and  the  blind,  but  the 
APDC  program,  with  accompanying  Medicaid 
benefits,  accounts  for  meet  of  the  rising  cost 
and  numbers. 

nf  MASS  CONTUSION 

"Our  welfare  funding  Is  in  maas  confiislon. 
our  recipient  rolls  are  growing  by  10,000 
monthly,"  Texas  Oov.  Preston  Smith  told 
his  state  legislature  last  month.  His  answer: 
fund  the  state's  share  of  Mrs.  Hernandez's 
AFDC  check  for  only  10  more  months,  mean- 
while beseeching  the  federal  government  to 
take  over  the  entire  program. 

The  present  AFDC  program  has  "degraded 
the  poor  and  defrauded  the  taxpayer,"  said 
President  Nixon.  His  solution:  the  propoeed 
Family  Assistance  Program,  "the  most  com- 
prehensive and  far-reaching  efTort  to  reform 
social  welfare  Ln  nearly  four  decades. " 

1^.  Nixon's  plan,  now  befor«  Congrees. 
would  provide  more  federal  funds  to  reduce 
the  state's  share  (22  per  cent  in  Texas)  of 
Mrs  Hernandez's  8154  monthly  welfare  check, 
on  which  she  Is  supporting  Rudy,  17,  Philip. 
13,  and  Robert,  10.  But  the  President's  pro- 
posal would  not  add  a  penny  to  her  check, 
since  Mrs.  Hernandez's  payment  already  ex- 
ceeds the  81,600  annual  (8133  monthly)  fed- 
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eral  guarantee  of  the  program  for  a  four- 
member  family. 

In  fact,  payments  to  those  now  on  AFDC 
would  rise  in  only  the  seven  Southern  states 
ihat  now  pay  less  than  81.600  annually,  while 
36  other  states.  Including  Texas,  would  con- 
tinue providing  support  at  less  than  the  offi- 
cial federal  poverty  line  and  leas  than  their 
own  established  standards  of  need. 

Since  all  the  Hernandez  children  are  of 
school  age  the  Family  Assistance  Plan  would 
require  Mrs.  Hernandez  to  accept  either  Job 
training  or  Jobs  offered  her  at  a  minimum 
wage  of  at  least  81  20  an  hour.  If  she  found 
a  Job  the  could  still  keep  part  at  her  welfare 
check  "as  a  work  Incentive."  but  not  neces- 
sarily as  much  as  present  welfare  regulations 
would  permit  her  to  keep  If  she  were  work- 
ing now. 

ts.eao  MAxiiroM 

The  Nixon  plan  also  would  provide,  for 
the  first  time,  federal  income  supplements  to 
12  million  persons  In  families  of  "the  work- 
ing poor, "  permitting  up  to  81.600  in  federal 
aid  to  boost  their  total  Incomes  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  83.920 

In  the  eyes  of  many  angry  taxpayers  and 
politicians.  Mrs  Hernandez  and  people  like 
her  are  lazy,  cheaters,  breeders  of  illegitimate 
children  and  riders  in  welfare  Cadillacs.  To 
sympathetic  liberals,  she  Is  the  product  of 
a  culture  of  poverty  that  has  trapped  25 
million  Americans  at  the  bottom  of  this  most 
affluent  society. 

Mrs.  Hernandez's  life  does  not  fit  tradi- 
tional welfare  myths,  but  her  attitudes  and 
recent  actions  are  Indicative  of  the  new 
aspirations  of  the  welfare  poor. 

Growing  up  in  the  generations-rooted  pov- 
erty of  the  Southwest's  Mexican-.\merlcans, 
sh«  never  finished  the  sixth  grade  In  school. 
Of  her  8154  monthly  welfare  check,  830  goes 
for  rent  In  overcrowded  public  housing  and 
837  for  food  stamp*  "that  don't  stretch  a 
whole  month."  When  the  children  need  shoes, 
she  bakes  and  sells  pies:  when  Rudy  wanted 
to  study  the  clarinet,  she  traded  out  840 
worth  of  laundry  work  for  a  used  one.  She 
state*  forcefully  that  "my  middle-class  con- 
cerns include  group  therapy,  which  she  be- 
lieves Is  helping  Philip  with  emotional  diffi- 
culties." 

And  she  Is  no  longer  a.<hamed  of  welfare. 
Although  she  doesn't  look  the  part,  she  Is 
even  blossoming  as  a  community  leader  "to 
help  people  get  the  right  to  a  decent  life." 
Lees  than  five  feet  tall,  a  dumpy  little  woman 
with  long  brown  hair,  she  appears  older  than 
her  43  years.  She  wore  an  apron  when  timidly 
attending  her  first  welfare  rights  meeting 
Now  she  sits  on  three  community  boards,  is 
determined  that  other  poor  people  get  on 
welfare,  that  beneflu  be  raised,  and  that  the 
poor  be  permitted  full  access  to  education 
and  all  the  benefits  of  an  affluent  society. 

Bertha  Hernandez,  welfare  statistic,  sym- 
bolizes a  new  movement  in  this  country — 
a  movement  regarded  both  by  critics  and  ad- 
vocates as  a  welfare  revolution. 

Strangely  enough  knowledgeable  critics  of 
the  spirallng  welfare  rolls  and  advocates  of 
expanded  government  aid  for  the  poor  agree 
closely  about  most  of  the  long-term  and 
short-term  causes  of  the  welfare  revolution. 

Conservative  welfare  commissioners  such 
aa  Burton  Hackney  of  Texas  and  WUllam 
Sterret  of  Indiana  agree,  for  example,  with 
much  of  the  analysis  given  by  Richard 
Cloward.  a  professor  at  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity School  of  Social  Work  and  resident 
philoeopher  for  the  national  welfare  rights 
movement : 

A  25-year  migration  of  unskilled  black, 
brown  and  white  poor  from  rural  areas  to 
the  cities  created  a  vast  pool  of  eligible  poor 
people  who  originally  came  to  cities  seeking 
work  and  a  better  life.  Most  worked  at  menial 
Jobs,  survived  off  the  charity  of  relatives  or 
lived  by  their  own  wits,  hustling  In  the  swell- 
ing ghettoea.  Their  economic  plight  worsened 
as  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  grew  fewer  and 
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Industry  moved  out  of  the  central  cities  Into 
the  suburbs. 

At  this  point,  unemployed  men  began  de- 
serting their  growing  families  in  record  num- 
bers and  the  scene  waa  set  for  a  welfare  ex- 
plosion. And  then  the  political  climate  forced 
open  the  welfare  system,  which  had  been 
tightly  guarded  until  this  point  by  an  inge- 
nious set  of  federal,  state  and  lot^  restric- 
tive practices. 

"The  '50s  were  a  period  of  calm  in  the 
dtles,  10  there  waa  no  pressure  to  open  the 
rolls,"  says  Prof,  Cloward.  "but  the  riot-tom 
'608  were  a  different  matter.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment responded  through  ita  intervention 
to  try  to  deal  with  the  turbulence  In  the 
citlea.  The  political  response  and  the  over- 
whelmingly important  force  was  the  anti- 
poverty  program — the  VUtas,  legal  services, 
community  action  agencies — that's  what 
spawned  the  welfare  rights  movement. 

"The  recent  rise  In  the  rolls  Is  chiefly  a 
political  phenomenon,  not  an  economic  one. 
The  urban  blacks  couldnt  gain  housing, 
education  or  Jobs,  but  they  now  had  politi- 
cal power,  particularly  with  the  National 
Democratic  administrations,  and  they  did 
gain  welfare.  Finally,  the  present  rsoeaalon 
cams  at  a  time  when  restrictive  (welfare) 
practices  had  collapsed  all  over  the  coun- 
try." 

The  "welfare  crisis"  today  comes  in  large 
part  because  in  the  past  most  families  tech- 
nically eligible  for  welfare  were,  m  fact, 
arbitrarily  excluded  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
In  the  past  few  years,  court  decisions  and 
new  federal  regulations  have  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  If  a  family  meets  the  standard  that 
Its  children  are  needy  and  there  Is  no  fraud. 
It  has  to  be  granted  welfare  statxia  If  It 
wants  It. 

For  the  first  time,  welfare  clients  had 
lawyers  representing  their  cause,  and  restric- 
tive welfare  department  regulations  and 
practices  came  tumbling  down  In  a  torrent  of 
Supreme  Court  and  lower  federal  court  de- 
cisions. 

The  Supreme  Court  knocked  out  the  so- 
called  "man  in  the  house"  rule,  by  which  wel- 
fare departments  summarily  cut  off  AFDC 
families  whenever  welfare  Investigators 
found  a  man  living  with  or  visiting  an  AFDC 
mother 

Next,  the  Supreme  Covirt  ruled  uncon- 
stitutional the  one-year  residency  require- 
ment by  which  states  and  counties  kept 
newly  arrived  migrants  from  benefits. 

TTie  Supreme  Court  then  invalidated  the 
vague  "unsuitable  home"  device  by  which 
Southern  states  had  purged  thousands  of 
welfare  families  from  the  rolls  on  grounds 
that  mothers  were  not  caring  properly  for 
their   children    and   home. 

Lower  federal  courts  eliminated  the  "step- 
father responsibility  rule,"  under  which  a 
stepfather  was  required  to  assume  financial 
responsibility  for  his  wife's  AFDC-supported 
children   from  an   earlier   marriage. 

New  HEW  regulations,  backed  up  by  the 
federal  courts,  required  welfare  departments 
to  act  on  applications  within  30  days,  rather 
than  the  frequent  indefinite  delays.  The  new 
regulations  prohibited  cutting  persons  off 
the  rolls  arbitrarily,  without  first  giving 
them  an  opportunity  for  a  fair  hearing. 

Congress.  In  a  llttle-notlced  amendment  to 
the  1967  Social  Security  Act,  required  states 
to  update  their  cost-of-living  standards, 
though  not  neceeearlly  the  actual  benefits. 
Washington.  DC.  for  example,  until  last 
year  paid  AFDC  recipients  on  the  basis  of 
1963  housing  costs  and  1967  food  and  clothing 
costs. 

The  District  and  many  states  responded 
by  raising  the  standard,  but  then  paying 
only  76  per  cent  of  it  In  benefits.  Neverthe- 
less, the  higher  payment  standard  made  far 
more  families  eligible  for  benefits. 

Another  provUlon  of  the  same  law  for  the 
first  time  provided  a  poslUve  "work  Jo"^ 
tive, "   permitting  families   to  keep  p*rt  of 
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tbelr  earnings.  Previously,  all  earned  income 
vaa  deducted   from   welfare  payments. 

Vista  volunteers,  Legal  Service  attorneys, 
community  action  agency  workers  and  the 
emerging  National  Welfare  Rights  Organiza- 
tion helped  steer  the  poor  through  the  stlU 
formidable  bureaucratic  welfare  Jungle. 
U^ny  of  the  poor  learned  for  the  first  time 
about  their  legal  rights. 

Finally,  the  stigma  that  had  kept  many 
eligible  poor  away  from  the  welfare  office 
l)egan  to  lessen  as  the  poor  and  their  allies 
openly  lobbied  for  welfare  benefits  as  a  right, 
not  "charity."  And  as  welfare  became  more 
respectacle,  many  of  the  urban  poor  began 
to  view  it  as  an  acceptable  alternative  to 
their  traditional  dead-end  Jobs  as  maids, 
Janitors  and  kitchen  helpers — Jobs  that  often 
paid  leas  or  only  slightly  more  than  rising 
welfare  benefits  in  northern  Industrial  states. 

Welfare  advocates  and  welfare  critics,  In 
accord  as  to  those  root  causes,  stop  agreeing 
st  this  point.  They  differ  markedly  In  assees- 
ing  the  Implications  of  the  welfare  crisis  for 
American  society. 

From  Columbia  Prof.  Cloward's  viewpoint, 
"the  crisis  Is  really  the  reform — namely  that 
poor  people  are  finally  getting  some  money. 
The  normal  state  of  the  system  Is  that  the 
poor  get  nothing." 

National  Welfare  Rights  Organization 
Director  George  Wiley  adds:  "If  this  Is  a 
crisis,  there  ought  to  be  a  bigger  one.  My 
question  Is  not  why  so  many  people  are 
getting  benefits,  but  why  so  few.  In  a 
law-and-order  society,  these  people  have 
been  denied  their  legal  rights." 

Oovernment  officials,  on  the  other  hand, 
define  the  "crisis"  as  a  burden  to  the  tax- 
payer and  to  government  budgets  and  as  a 
disruption  to  the   economy. 

"The  crisis  Is  basloally  fiscal,"  said  HE:W 
Under  Secretary  John  Veneman  In  an  inter- 
view. "State  and  local  government  can't 
handle  It.  And  the  whole  (welfare]  system 
is  posing  a  challenge  to  the  wage  structure  in 
the  country.  Seven  and  one-half  million  peo- 
ple ore  working  for  less  than  the  minimum 
wage.  It's  a  fundamental  challenge  to  low- 
wage,  marginal  employment.  It  creates  an  al- 
ternative, seriously  undermining  these  Jobs." 

Within  the  general  public  and  the  govern- 
ment, there  has  always  been  angry  disagree- 
ment over  the  real  characteristics  of  the  wel- 
fare poor.  Myth  blends  with  fact  In  efforts  to 
analyze  family  structure,  divorce,  desertion, 
illegitimacy,  racial  oompoeitlon,  work  ethics, 
welfare  fraud,  economic  and  geographic  mo- 
bility, and  living  standards  of  AFDC  recipi- 
ents. 

Several  facts  are  clear.  Widening  access 
to  welfare  benefits  did  not  occur  simultane- 
ously throughout  the  country.  Numerous 
states  still  prevent  the  vast  majority  of  po- 
tentially eligible  poor  from  obtaining  bene- 
fits, and  access  to  welfare  In  even  the  high- 
est-benefit states  has  not  necessarily  pro- 
duced economic  security  for  the  recipients. 

New  York  City  Is  the  welfare  capital  of  the 
nation  with  more  than  800,000  women  and 
children  receiving  the  highest  AFDC  bene- 
fits (nearly  84,000  annually  for  a  family  of 
four).  But  a  critical  shortage  of  low-cost 
housing,  an  absence  of  Jobs,  and  the  highest 
cost  of  living  nationally  makes  women  swear 
about  "welfare  hell"  In  this  supposed  welfare 
paradise. 

The  city's  AFDC  rolls  have  risen  from 
195,000  in  1960  to  809,000  today  The  city's 
share  of  welfare  costs  has  grown  from  889 
mUUon  10  years  ago  to  8600  million  last  year, 
Including  $182  million  for  AFDC  alone. 

Judith  Irby,  an  attractive  31-vear-old 
black  mother  of  six.  would  like  to  know, 
"Where  has  all  that  money  gone?"  She  knows 
It  has  not  gone  for  public  housing,  for  which 
she  has  been  on  the  waiting  list  for  10  years, 
or  for  adequate  child  day  care  faclliUes.  the 
absence  of  which  forced  her  to  quit  work 

Home  for  Mrs.  Irby  and  her  chUdren  was 
a  rat-infested  apartnaent  with  gaping  holes 
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in  the  walla,  untU  the  building  was  con- 
demned. The  New  York  City  welfare  depart- 
ment moved  her  family  to  the  Hamilton 
Hotel,  until  It  also  was  condemned  last 
month  as  unfit  for  human  habitation.  She's 
still  on  a  welfare  tour  of  the  city's  fleabag 
hotels  and  says  of  her  recent  homes:  "Fve 
never  lived  In  hell  but  I  can  Imagine  what 
it's  like.  Believe  me,  we  don't  want  to  raise 
our  kids  In  filthy  slums.  This  is  killing 
them." 

Leaving  rtiral  poverty  and  her  htisband  in 
Georgia,  Sarah  Glover  came  to  New  York  in 
1956  with  a  Job  as  a  sleep-In  maid.  Then  she 
supported  her  children  by  cartng  for  in- 
valids. She  always  considered  welfare  a  last 
resort,  and  that  came  when  she  bad  an  evic- 
tion notice  in  her  hand  and  only  bus  fare  In 
her  purse.  "I  went  with  my  children  to  the 
welfare  department  and  told  them,  'I'm  mov- 
ing in  somewhere,  If  I  have  to  move  In  with 
you.' " 

A  30-week  manpower  training  course  In 
bookkeeping  "gave  me  hope,"  says  Mrs. 
Glover.  "Then  the  only  Job  I  was  offered  was 
871  a  week  aa  a  cashier  clerk.  I  would  have 
lost  my  Social  Securtty,  and  with  five  kids  to 
support,  I  couldn't  take  It.  So  I  went  back  on 
welfare." 

Indeed,  a  New  York  AFDC  mother  receiv- 
ing an  average  $278  welfare  check  Is  better 
off  than  she  would  be  working  at  the  typical 
8274  monthly  salary  level  for  which  AFDC 
recipients  can  qualify.  And  with  Medicaid 
benefits,  she  is  far  better  off  than  many  of 
the  city's  working  poor. 

The  virlUingness  of  women  to  regard  welfare 
as  an  EMxeptable  alternative  to  work  appears 
related  directly  to  welfare  benefit  levels, 
HEW  studies  show.  In  high-benefit  states  like 
New  York,  only  8  per  cent  of  AFDC  women 
work,  but  in  states  like  Mississippi.  Georgia 
and  Florida  where  payments  are  near  the 
bare  survival  level,  more  than  a  third  of 
recipients  supplement  tbelr  welfare  checks 
with  low-paid  Jobs. 

In  New  York  City,  the  question  of  work  is 
fast  becoming  academic,  particularly  for  poor 
men.  New  York  welfare  officials  estimate  the 
city  has  lost  several  hundred  thousand  un- 
skilled and  semi-skilled  Jobs  In  the  last  few 
years. 

"This  has  become  a  city  of  the  very  rich 
and  the  very  poor,"  explains  William  John- 
son, who  has  Just  completed  a  welfare  study 
for  New  York's  Rand  Institute.  "The  Jobs 
and  the  middle-income  people  are  leaving  for 
the  suburbs,  and  what's  left  Is  the  trapped 
mlgrsmt,  who  cant  find  bousing  or  trans- 
portation to  follow  the  Jobs.  The  Jobless  hus- 
band deserts  and  the  family  goes  on  welfare." 

"Desertion,  sure,"  says  Beulah  Sanders, 
leader  of  the  New  York  Welfare  Rights  Or- 
ganization. "Do  you  think  a  man  is  going  to 
sit  there  and  see  his  family  starve?" 

Life  may  or  may  not  be  worse  for  the  wel- 
fare poor  In  Indiana,  which,  in  contrast  to 
New  York,  pays  the  lowest  welfare  benefits 
of  any  Northern  state  (8160  a  month  for  a 
family  of  four)  and  has  the  smallest  propor- 
tion, of  Its  poor  receiving  AFDC  benefits — 3 
per  cent. 

"The  entire  philosophy  of  welfarism  is 
alien  and  foreign  to  the  people  of  Indiana," 
explains  State  Rep.  Robert  Bales,  chairman 
of  the  House  Health  and  Welfare  Committee. 
"We  run  a  very  tight  ship." 

niTT-THKXK     PERCSNT     A     TXAX 

But  the  rolls  are  rising  even  In  Indiana. 
The  number  of  people  receiving  AFDC  pay- 
ments went  up  63  per  cent  last  year. 

And  In  contrast  to  New  York,  where  vir- 
tually all  AFDC  recipients  are  black  or  Puerto 
Rlcan,  66  per  cent  of  the  new  welfare  poor 
are  native,  white  Hooslers  who  grew  up  In 
rural  poverty  and  now  are  moving  to  the 
cities  and  towns. 

Marilyn  Schwab,  for  example,  grew  up  on 
a  farm  and  moved  to  Rlchnaond,  Ind.,  where 
her  husband  worked  In  a  tire  factory.  After 
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her  husband  deserted  her  last  year,  Mrs. 
Schwab  says  she  tried  supporting  her  three 
sons  working  at  two  Jobs — a  tavern  until  2 
a.m.  and  then  In  a  radio  parts  factory  starting 
at  7  ajn.  "I  ended  up  In  the  hospital  with 
nervous  exhaustion,"  she  says,  "and  for  the 
next  six  months  we  lived  on  a  812  weekly 
grocery  order,  until  they  finally  accepted 
me  on  welfare." 

Of  her  8150  montbly  welfare  check,  Mrs. 
Schwab  says  858  goes  as  rent  for  an  un- 
furnished apartment.  "We  make  our  own 
clothes  or  pick  up  used  ones  at  a  church," 
she  said.  "I  had  to  call  the  school  to  say  I 
didn't  have  shoes  for  two  boys.  This  Is  not 
right.  Children  should  have  new  clothes." 

Mrs.  Schwalr's  bare  living  Is  now  endan- 
gered by  a  government  and  taxpayers  revolt. 
For  the  politicians  In  Indiana,  New  York  and 
Texas  are  now  debating  whether  to  cut  the 
welfare  payments  of  Mrs.  Schwab  in  Rich- 
mond, Mrs.  Olover  in  New  York  and  Mrs. 
Hernandez  In  Houston, 
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TlOHTBN  ElIGIBIUTT   Rtn.E8 

(By  Nick  Kote) 

Edith  Reese,  19,  unmarried  mother  of  a 
2-year-old  daughter,  looked  at  the  list  of  47 
Jobs.  It  Included,  "zoo  keeper — apply  at  In- 
dianapolis zoo"  and  "go-go  dancer — call  291- 
1010." 

She  had  walked  21  blocks  to  the  county 
welfare  office  to  aek  for  welfare  for  her 
davighter.  The  case  worker  told  her: 

"Before  I  will  even  give  you  an  applica- 
tion form,  you  have  to  try  all  these  Jobs. 
You  must  get  the  lady's  or  man's  name  at 
each  place,  the  time  and  date  you  went  there, 
and  what  they  told  you.  I  want  It  In  writing." 

Edith  Reese  said,  "How  am  I  going  to  get 
there?  I  don't  even  have  bus  fare." 

The  case  worker  replied,  "You'll  do  It  or 
else   you'll    never   get   an   application." 

Miss  Reese  started  with  the  less  exotic 
Jobs — kitchen  helper.  Janitor,  counter  lady — 
but  at  each  place  she  received  such  com- 
ments as,  "There's  no  vacancy  here.  Tell  the 
welfare  office  to  stop  sending  people  here." 

Partway  through  the  list  of  47  Jobs  she 
consulted  the  Indiana  Welfare  Rights  Or- 
ganization, which  threatened  legal  action  If 
the  county  did  not  give  Miss  Reese  an  appli- 
cation form.  She  received  the  form  and  filled 
It  out.  Several  weeks  passed  without  a  deci- 
sion on  the  application.  The  welfare  rights 
group  pressed  again.  The  county  said  they'd 
put  Mrs.  Reese's  child  on  the  Aid  to  De- 
pendent Children  program  If  she  would  drop 
any  legal  action. 

"This  is  the  new  game,"  says  Jill  Hatch, 
organizer  in  Indianapolis  for  the  National 
Welfare  Rights  Organization.  "It's  one  of  the 
new  maneuvers.  The  welfare  departments  are 
really  digging  in  their  heels." 

"The  new  game"  is  part  of  the  welfare 
crisis. 

Battles  like  the  one  between  Marion  Coun- 
ty and  Edith  Reese  are  being  duplicated  dally 
In  welfare  offices,  governor's  offices  and  state 
legislatures  throughout  the  country. 

On  one  side  are  the  poor.  Empowered  by 
court  decisions,  new  federal  regulations  and 
welfare  rights  groups,  they  are  Increasing  the 
size  of  Aid  for  Dependent  Children  (AFDC), 
the  nation's  major  welfare  program,  at  the 
rate  of  200,000  a  month. 

On  the  other  side  are  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments, confronted  with  growing  welfare 
lists,  facing  either  drained  treasuries  or  angry 
taxpayers  or  both.  In  response,  many  states 
are  using  a  variety  of  stratagems  to  discour- 
age and  delay  welfare  applications  or  In- 
creased welfare  benefits. 

Some  states  and  cICes  face  bankruptcy,  but 
others  have  tax  and  welfare  policy  rather 
than  pocketbook  problems. 

Indiana,  for  example,  ranks  lltta  in  total 
personal  Income  but  although  17  per  cent 
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ot  \Xa  popQlatton  ta  poor  It  tuta  a  amallmr  per- 
centage of  lU  reatdenu  recetvlng  chUd  wel- 
fare beneDts  ttuui  any  st«te  tn  the  country. 
tta  state  tAxee  are  relatively  low — 40th  per 
capita  among  states — and  tt  hopes  to  keep 
tt  that  vray. 

To  keep  Uzes  low.  Oo^  Edgar  Whltcocnb 
recsently  vetoed  a  state  welfare  approprl*tton 
that  would  have  permitted  the  state  to  com- 
ply with  a  federal  req\ilrement  that  welfare 
paymenta  be  baaed  on  the  1966  cost  of  living 
It  would  haw  coat  the  atate  tlO  mllUon.  It 
would  have  raised  support  for  a  another  with 
three  children  to  $47  a  week  from  the  current 
$37.50.  the  lowest  payment  of  any  state  out- 
side Che  Deep  South. 

"We  ended  the  fiscal  year  with  a  healthy 
tsa  mllllcui mrplus."  Oov.  Whltcomb  told  the 
state  legislature  last  month.  "I  alwaya  feel 
proud  to  live  In  Indiana  because  things  are 
going  so  well."  The  observation  was  made 
at  a  governor  s  conference,  where  be  noted. 
"that  the  states  that  spend  the  most,  tax  the 
most,  also  have  the  most  clvli  disturbance. 
the  highest  welfare,  and  the  most  crime.  I 
■ak  you  to  give  thought  to  these  matters, 
and  let  us  work  together  to  make  Indiana 
an  even  greater  place  to  Uve  .  .  ." 

Several  days  after  Whltoomb's  speeob.  the 
leglalaCure  sustained  bis  veto  of  higher  Anx; 
grants  The  governor  and  legislature  knew 
that  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  would  cut  off  Indiana's  federal 
welfare  funds  on  April  1,  If  the  state  has 
still  refused  to  raise  Its  AFDC  payment 
standards.  If  the  governor  and  legislature  do 
not  have  a  change  of  heart,  the  state's  dwin- 
dling APDC  funds  will  force  a  reduction  In 
Mrs.  Reese's  welfare  check,  rather  than  per- 
mit the  federally  called-for  Increase. 

Indlazia's  actions  do  not  represent  an  Iso- 
lated example  of  a  growing  government  re- 
bellion against  the  coat  of  welfare.  Ten  other 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  have  not 
raised  their  benefit  standards  to  match  pres- 
ent living  costs,  or  otherwise  violate  separate 
provlalona  of  the  1967  Social  Security  Act. 
Nine  states  last  yec^  reduced  AFDC  benefits. 

In  an  effort  to  save  $11  mllUon  annually, 
the  District  refuses  to  provide  a  congres- 
Blonally -ordered  "tax  break"  for  3.000  A7DC 
mothers  who  work  full  time  at  low-paid  Jobs. 
As  an  Incentive  for  them  to  work,  the  law 
requires  that  eligible  welfare  recipients  be 
permitted  to  keep  one-third  ot  their  earned 
incotne  rather  than  have  the  entire  amount 
Bubtracted  from  their  welfare  checks.  The 
District  refuses  eligibility  .iJid  the  "work  In- 
centive" to  these  women  with  full-time  Jobs. 

Tbs  District's  pennyptnchlng  may  prove 
counter-productive.  A  woman  applying  for 
AFDC  support  last  montti  was  told  her  full- 
time  Job.  earning  $74.50  a  week  cleaning  of- 
floss  at  night,  disqualified  her  family.  The 
ixext  day  the  woman  with  her  five  children 
was  back,  minus  Job,  and  onto  welfare  with 
a  $313  monthly  check  The  District  would 
have  saved  money  by  letting  her  work  and 
receive  a  greatly  reduced  welfare  check.  But 
tSM  often-stated  goal  "let's  get  tbem  back 
to  work"  Is  often  lost  sight  of  today  by  gov- 
ernments fearful  of  sheer  numbers  on  wel- 
fare. 

Nevada  last  month  cut  off  22  per  cent  of 
Its  AFDC  recipients.  In  the  view  of  Ronald 
PoUak,  a  leading  welfare  rights  attorney.  Ne- 
vada violated  the  court-ordered  rights  of  all 
8,000  recipients  by  denying  each  family  a 
"fair  hearing."  PoUak  says  an  investigation 
now  under  way  already  Indicates  that  hun- 
dreds of  those  d«iled  assistance  were  olearly 
entitled  to  their  welfare  checks. 

Ijsadlng  ttie  welfare  rebellion  Is  California 
Oov  Ronald  Beagan.  whose  state  has  l.S 
million  AFDC  recipients,  the  highest  number 
in  the  nation.  California's  annual  AFDC  pay- 
ments now  total  $900  mlUloQ.  and  the  state 
paye  one-half  of  this  cost.  California's  soar- 
ing AFDC  costs  are  more  a  product  of  an  In- 
credible rise  Ln  recipients — now  coming  on 
the  rolls  at  an  annual  rate  of  almost  400.000 
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persons — rather  than  the  state's  generosity 
In  benefit  payments.  Seventeen  states  pay 
higher  benefits  than  Oallfamla's  average 
monthly  grant  of  $193.  an  amount  that 
meets  only  Si  per  cent  of  the  state's  self- 
established  standard  of  need. 

Rather  than  emlleaaly  raising  taxea  to  pay 
welfare  ooata.  Reagan  saya  he  wlU  "ezdse  the 
cancer  eating  at  our  vltala."  The  California 
governor,  already  facing  a  federal  welfare 
fund  cutoff  for  refusing  to  provide  the  1969 
cost  of  living  increase,  now  plans  tc  elimi- 
nate ttie  "tax  break"  for  working  AnX) 
mothers,  put  thoxisands  of  them  to  work  on 
public  projects,  and  revise  eligibility  stand- 
ards downward. 

(One  Reagan  proposal  applauded  by  lib- 
erals. Is  to  simplify  welfare  payments  for  tbe 
elderly,  disabled  and  blind,  thereby  elimi- 
nating tbe  need  for  hundreds  of  welfare 
workers.) 

California's  welfare  burden  is  compounded 
by  the  largest  old-age  aaalstanoe  rolls  tn  the 
oountry.  Its  total  of  317.000  elderly  recipi- 
ents Is  50  per  cent  higher  than  that  of  any 
other  state  When  Oallfamla's  Uedl-Oal  costs 
are  added  the  state's  taxpayers  end  up  pay- 
ing more  per  capita  for  total  welfare  costs 
than  those  of  any  other  state  except  New 
York. 

New  York  was  the  first  state  to  respond 
generously  to  the  welfare  rights  movenxenta' 
demands  for  legal  entitlements,  and.  Ironi- 
cally, the  first  to  plug  up  liberal  provlatona 
In  Its  welfare  laws. 

In  Its  most  successful  cam[>algn.  the  Na- 
monal  Welfare  Rights  OrganlzaUon  in  1966- 
1968  helped  thousands  of  New  York  City 
AFDC  mothers  claim  the  "special  grants" 
provided  for  clothing,  furniture,  kitchen  ap- 
pliances and  other  essential  needs.  At  the 
height  of  this  drive.  In  August  1968,  welfare 
mothers  had  won  $100  million  In  special 
grants,  an  average  of  $104  per  welfare  family. 
Since  these  benefits  had  to  be  sought  In  In- 
dividual bouts  with  the  welfare  office  and 
most  welfare  recipients  did  not  participate, 
those  participating  actually  received  far  more 
than  $104  tn  benefiu. 

Reacting  against  thU  successful  cam- 
paign, the  New  York  StaU  Legislature  elim- 
inated the  special  grants  and  slightly  reduced 
total  AFDC  benefits. 

Two  to  four  years  ago  people  were  pulling 
themselves  together  through  the  vehicle  of 
special  grants,"  says  New  York  City  Welfare 
Depiirtment  ofllelal  Robert  Jorgen.  "When 
that  ended,  hope  ended.  Now  there's  no 
money  for  furnltxu"e  or  for  winter  school 
clothing  for  the  kids." 

Despite  the  legislature's  best  efforts  wel- 
fare costs  continue  to  soar  and  New  York 
Maytir  John  V  Lindsay  Is  attempting  coun- 
termeasures.  Lindsay,  the  liberal  mayor 
twice  elected  with  black  votes,  had  voiced 
approval  several  years  ago  when  the  per- 
centage of  welfare  applicants  accepted  on 
the  rolls  increased  from  60  to  80  per  cent. 
No^.  he  Is  tightening  weUare  eligibility,  has 
rejected  hif  welfare  to  foroe  the  state  and 
federal  governments  to  take  over  the  otty's 
share  of  welfare  costs  At  present,  the  de- 
partment's budget  Is  too  expensive,  and  his 
filed  suit  federal  government  pays  50  per 
cent,  and  the  city  and  state  split  the  bal- 
ance. 

Lindsay  challenges  the  eomplloated  for- 
mula by  which  welfare  costs  are  shared  by 
cities,  states  and  the  federal  government 
New  York  City  pays  $500  minion  a  year  as 
tta  share  of  total  welfare  costs  but  there  are 
laws  in  35  sUtea  that  permit  their  clUes  to 
pay  nothing. 

In  general,  the  richer  the  state,  the  smaller 
the  portion  It  gets  of  federal  money  for 
welfare  As  the  individual  level  of  monthly 
payments  go  up.  the  federal  share  beoomea 
smaller.  Thus,  the  federal  formula  encourages 
states  to  pay  low  benefits. 

The  difference  among  states  Is  most  dra- 
matic m  the  case  of  Texas.  Texas  Is  rich. 
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sixth  In  total  personal  wealth.  But  althangii 
It  spends  only  $80  million  In  state  welfatt 
money  on  Its  2.6  million  poor,  the  fedsral 
government  pays  almost  80  per  cent  of  total 
welfare  costs  for  Texas,  compared  with  60 
per  cent  for  New  York  and  California — each 
of  which  pays  out  more  than  $l  billion. 

"We  know  we've  been  reetrlotlve."  "Texas 
Welfare  Commissioner  Burton  Hackney  saM 
In  an  interview.  "Of  neoeaalty.  we've  had  to 
be  restrictive  and  serve  only  the  poorest  of 
the  poor." 

Texas  has  used  a  number  of  devioee  tor 
keeping  down  its  welfare  payment.  It  li  the 
only  state  with  a  constltlonal  limit  on  velfars 
spending — any  substantial  Increase  In  Indi- 
vidual benefits  or  total  recipients  requires  a 
referendum  and  an  act  of  the  legislature. 

It  required  a  cotirt  order  last  year  to  force 
one-third  of  the  state's  counties  to  operats 
a  food  assistance  program  for  the  poor.  The 
state  welfare  department  has  a  nuuclmma 
of  $60  allowance  for  rent,  regardless  of  the 
sise  of  the  poor  family,  76  per  cent  of  whom 
live  In  cities. 

In  1969  when  welfare  funds  began  to  run 
out  the  maximum  payment  for  a  family,  re- 
gardless of  size,  was  cut  from  $13$  a  month 
to  $123.  This  meant  that  a  family  of  ten 
had  to  live  on  $31  a  week.  After  a  federal 
court  invalidated  this  cut,  voters  raised  sut« 
welfare  funds  from  $60  to  $80  million.  Mow 
funds  are  exhausted  again  and  Oov.  Preston 
Smith  says  he  will  not  recommend  another 
Increase  In  welfare  spending 

Despite  pressures  of  higher  taxes  and  lass 
wealth  than  Texas,  many  other  statas  art 
attempting  to  meet  the  rising  welfare  costs 
for  the  poor.  Thirteen  states  raised  their  wel- 
fare payments  last  year  Many  states  are 
either  raising  taxes  or  making  excruciating. 
Solomon-like  choices  between  competing  hu- 
man needs.  Oregon,  for  example  took  school 
funds  to  meet  welfare  crisis  needs,  and  Ver- 
mont Oov.  Deane  Davis  frose  state  spending 
on  education  to  raise  AFDC  payments.  "A 
high  quality  of  education  Is  part  of  the  long- 
range  solution."  Davis  said."  "But  the  tragedy 
Is,  a  long-term  solution  Is  of  little  help  to 
a  child  who  Is  hungry,  sick  or  cold  this 
winter." 

The  moet  devastating  governmeatal  blow  to 
the  welfare  rights  movement  may  have  been 
signalled  last  month  Ln  a  6-3  U.  8.  Supreme 
Court  decision,  says  Ronald  PoUak.  who  suc- 
cessfully argues  federal  court  cases  that 
helped  open  up  the  welfare  rolls.  Justice 
Harry  Blackmun.  In  his  first  written  opinion 
ruled  that  a  welfare  recipient  must  admit  a 
caseworker  to  her  home.  It  Is  not  the  Im- 
mediate case  that  bothers  PoUak  ao  much  as 
the  welfare  philosophy  now  expressed  by  a 
Supreme  Court  majority. 

Commenting  on  the  notorious  midnight 
welfare  raids  which  lower  courts  long  sgo 
ruled  unconstitutional.  Blackmun  pointedly 
left  open  the  possibility  that  the  constitu- 
tionality of  such  searchers  will  '"present  an- 
other case  for  another  day  ""  Blackmtm  com- 
pared welfare  aid  with  "'purely  private  char- 
ity" and  said  the  benefactor  "expects  to  know 
how  his  charitable  funds  are  utilized."' 

"The  court  has  come  very  much  In  tune 
with  the  poUtlcal  climate."  said  Pollai. 
"Judgea  are  again  seeing  welfare  as  a  gratu- 
ity, not  an  entlUement.  A  beggar  must  prove 
himself  worthy.  If  we've  now  lost  the  support 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  It's  »ery  hard  to  flgur* 
out  of  strategy." 

The  next  struggle  over  the  welfare  crialj 
wlU  be  m  the  present  Congress,  as  It  debates 
Prealdent  Nixon's  Family  AsaUUnoe  Pro- 
gram, and  alternatives  offered  by  welfare  ad- 
vocates and  crltlca. 

WxLTAax  iM  Amkbica:  "OotnvutHO  Otnmsoi" 
(By  Nick  Kotx) 
The  nation's  welfare  rolls  have  swollen  by 
almost  three  mllUon  persons  since  August 
1969.  when  President  Nixon  first  proposed  hi* 
Family   Assistance   Flan.   The   annual  costs 


have  risen  by  $17  billion.  And  Congress  is 
once  again  debating  how  to  cope  with  what 
tbe  President  calls  "a  monstrous  consuming 
outrage "  for  both  the  taxpayer  and  the  wel- 
fare poor. 

The  Nixon  administrations  answer  Is  a 
controversial  new  plan  that  would  for  the 
am  time  offer  federal  Income  supplements 
to  workers  In  low-paid  Jobs.  Any  family  of 
four  with  less  than  $3,920  annual  Income 
could  gain  benefits,  ranging  from  a  few  dol- 
lars to  $1,600.  The  hope  of  this  plan  is  to 
ease  tt»e  financial  plight  of  11  million  "work- 
^^  poor"  and  keep  them  off  tbe  soaring 
welfare  rolls. 

The  Nixon  plan  also  would  attempt,  by  a 
"carrot  and  stick "  approach,  to  lift  some  of 
the  9  5  million  now  on  welfare  back  Into  the 
workforce. 

liost  of  these  poor  are  women  receiving 
benefits  for  their  dependent  children. 

The  underlying  thesis  at  the  proposal  Is  to 
place  a  fioor  under  the  Income  of  every  family 
with  children.  Need  rather  than  dependency 
would  be  the  governing  factor. 

Every  family  would  be  guaranteed  $500  for 
each  of  the  first  two  family  members  and 
1300  for  each  additional  child.  Thus,  a  fam- 
ily of  four  would  receive  $1,600,  if  they  had 
no  other  Income. 

President  Nixon  calls  his  plan  "the  moet 
comprehensive  and  far-reaching  effort  to  re- 
form social  welfare  in  nearly  four  decades." 
Initially  hailed  by  many  liberals  because  it 
embraced  the  concept  of  a  g\iaranteed  an- 
nual Income,  It  enraged  many  conservatives 
wtko  consider  It  the  straw  that  will  finally 
destroy  the  American  work  ethic  that  a  man 
tbould  rise  strictly  by  the  sweat  of  his  own 
brow. 

The  Nixon  proposal  passed  tbe  House  last 
year,  but  was  blocked  in  the  Senate  by  an 
unlikely  coalition  of  conservatives  appalled 
by  the  cost  and  the  emerging  philosophy  of 
guaranteed  annual  Income  and  liberals  dls- 
latlsfied  with  the  benefit  levels  and  the  pro- 
visions forcing  recipients  to  work  at  low-paid 
Jobs. 

But  the  debate  has  broadened  into  far 
wider  issues.  At  heart,  critics  of  the  welfare 
crisis  and  of  the  President's  proposed  solu- 
tion are  questioning  what  kind  of  oountry 
America  is  or  should  be. 

Doea  a  work  ethic  originally  premised  on 
"useful  work,"  still  apply  to  an  affluent  so- 
ciety that  spins  out  both  redundant  luxuries 
and  grinding  poverty?  Does  the  country 
tk«ed  a  fundamental  re-allocatlon  of  Its 
wealth  and  resources  to  meet  basic  human 
needs? 

Tbe  questions,  endless,  are  being  asked  as 
Congress  scrutinizes  the  Family  Assistance 
Flan  and  wonders  how  to  stop  tbe  q>lral  In 
which  thousands  are  forced  out  of  employ- 
ment— or  leave  voluntarily — for  welfare. 

Criticism  of  the  Family  Assistance  Plan 
grows  as  various  state  and  local  officials  ex- 
smine  how  It  would  affect  their  tax  rolls,  as 
well  as  welfare  rolls. 

"Tbe  Family  Assistance  Plan  represents 
only  another  attempt  to  add  a  patch  to  an 
already  overburdened  system  of  welfare 
patches,"  says  Texas  Oov.  Preston  Smith. 

Concerned  mainly  about  the  skyrocketing 
state  costs,  conservative  Smith  and  other 
governors  want  to  turn  over  the  entire  wel- 
fare burden  to  the  federal  government.  Lib- 
erals such  as  Rep.  Donald  Fraser  (D-MInn.) 
slso  see  full  federal  control  as  a  way  to  un- 
tsagle  the  welfare  bureaucracy  and  bring 
Justice  to  the  poor. 

Recently  the  powerful  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  become  Intrigued  with 
the  Idea  that  a  federal  welfare  system  might 
provide  the  most  direct  and  helpful  kind  of 
revenue  sharing  with  the  states.  The  states' 
»l»*re  of  welfare  program  costs  Is  about  $5 
blliioa  a  year,  the  same  amount  the  Presl- 
dsnt  has  proposed  for  new  funds  going  into 

revenue  sharing. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  moet  conservative  governors,  such  as 
Ronald  Reagan  Ux  California  and  Bdgar 
Whltoomb  in  Indiana,  are  considering  an- 
other approach  withdrawing  their  states 
from  the  present  federal-state  program  and 
operating  much  less  costly  welfare  entirely 
on  state  and  local  funds.  Both  strongly  op- 
pose the  Nixon  plan's  guaranteed  Income  for 
the  working  poor. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  advocates  for  the 
welfare  poor,  the  President's  plan  provides 
far  too  little  money  and  too  much  potential 
coercion. 

"The  Nixon  plan  is  an  attempt  to  stem 
the  tide  of  rising  benefits,"  says  Oeorge 
Wiley,  director  of  the  National  Welfare 
Rights  Organization.  "This  so-called  welfare 
reform  will  be  more  punitive  than  the  pres- 
ent system.  The  welfare  department  will  be  a 
new  emplojTnent  agency  for  substandard  In- 
dustry, agriculture,  laundries,  sweatshops." 
Labor  union  leaders  criticize  the  plsm  for 
subsidizing  low- wage  pay,  and  say  it  will 
undennine  efforts  to  organize  farm  and 
domestic  workers. 

WUey's  National  Welfare  Rights  Organi- 
zation favors  a  $5,600  a  year  guarantee  an- 
nual Income.  Additional  incentives  to  the 
working  poor  would  bring  their  incomes  up 
to  a  maximum  of  $10,000.  The  plan  would 
cost  $60  billion  a  year  and  provide  varying 
benefits  to  100  million  Americana.  Desplt* 
Its  costliness  NWRO's  plan  has  a  surpris- 
ing ntimber  of  supporters:  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Pood  and  Nutrition  endorsed 
the  plan  at  its  December,  1969,  meeting. 

The  Family  Assistance  Plan  would  affect 
the  lives  of  26  million  poor  Americans  in 
differing  ways. 

The  plan  really  contains  two  different  pro- 
posals, one  brand  new  and  the  other  a  re- 
working of  an  existing  welfare  plan: 

1 — A  form  of  guaranteed  annual  Income 
for  "working  poor"  families  with  children. 
This  would  offer  benefits  to  almost  11  mil- 
lion Americans  tn  fanUlies  who  now  cannot 
receive  welfare,  in  most  cases,  because  there 
is  a  father  In  the  house  and  he  works. 

Any  family  of  four  with  less  than  $3,920 
annual  income  would  get  some  benefits. 
Prom  the  maximum  payment  of  $1,600  for 
a  family  with  less  than  $720,  payments  wotUd 
decline  as  work  Income  approached  the 
$3,920  cutoff.  Almost  one  half  the  potential 
beneficiaries  live  In  the  South. 

Take  a  drug  store  clerk  trying  to  support 
a  wife  and  two  children  In  Washington,  D.C., 
on  a  $1.60  an  hour  salary,  the  federal  mini- 
mum wage.  His  $64  weekly  paycheck  would 
be  supplemented  by  $5.70  weekly  In  federal 
"family  assistance."  His  annual  Income 
would  rise  from  $3,328  to  $3,624.  He  would 
have  to  agree  to  accept  Job  training  or  move 
to  a  higher-paying  Job  If  a  suitable  one  were 
offered. 

The  program  would  be  paid  for  entirely 
out  of  federal  funds.  The  administration 
estimates  tbe  first  year  costs  at  $1.7  billion. 
Benefits  would  be  the  same,  no  matter  which 
state  a  person  lived  in.  In  this  and  other  re- 
spects. Family  Assistance  for  the  working 
poor  would  differ  from  the  second  part  of 
tbe  plan. 

2 — A  revision  of  the  present  Aid  to  De- 
pendent Children  program.  In  which  federal, 
state  and  some  local  governments  share  ad- 
ministration and  costs.  It  would  continue  to 
assist  families  in  which  one  parent  (usually 
the  father)  is  absent  or  incapacitated.  Most 
of  the  present  9.6  million  recipients  are 
mothers  and  children.  Most  of  the  mothers 
do  not  work. 

At  present,  benefit  levels  are  set  by  the 
states  and  the  federal  government  simply 
pays  part  of  whatever  level  the  states  estab- 
lish. Payments  for  a  family  of  four  now  vary 
from  a  low  of  $720  a  year  in  Mississippi  to  a 
high  of  $4,164  in  New  Jersey.  The  PamUy 
Assistance  Plan  would  only  slightly  alter  this 
disparity. 
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The  propKjsed  plan  would  establish,  for 
the  first  Ume,  a  federally  paid  floor  under 
ADC  payments  of  $1,600  for  a  family  of 
four — raising  payments  for  the  one  million 
recipients  living  In  the  aeven  Southern  and 
Border  states  that  now  pay  less. 

For  example,  it  would  add  $76  a  month  In 
benefits  for  Mary  Williams,  who  tries  to  sup- 
port three  children  in  a  Mississippi  shack  on 
a  $67  ADC  check. 

But  for  the  8.6  million  receiving  ADC  pay- 
ments in  tbe  43  states  whose  benefits  are 
above  the  floor,  the  Nixon  plan  does  not  offer 
Increased  beneflts. 

Pamria  Johnson  and  her  two  young  chil- 
dren in  Houston,  Tex.,  would  receive  the 
same  $139  welfare  check.  Although  the  Nixon 
plan  would  require  states  to  maintain  bene- 
flts at  the  present  level  and  would  permit  a 
maximum  of  $3,720,  It  Is  tuUikely  any  states 
would  raise  their  payments.  Most  states  want 
to  cut  benefit  costs,  not  raise  them. 

As  In  the  present  system,  Mrs.  Johnson 
and  Mrs.  Williams  could  retain  part  of  their 
earnings  from  a  Job  and  still  get  welfare 
beneflts  although  reduced.  But  tmder  the 
Family  Assistance  Plan,  they  would  be  denied 
$600  of  their  annual  welfare  payments  If  they 
refused  Jot)  training  or  "suitable"  employ- 
ment paying  at  least  $1.20  an  hour.  The  plan 
also  would  offer  day  care  for  children. 

The  revised  ADC  plan  Is  being  touted  to 
state  and  local  governments  chiefly  on  the 
basis  that  it  will  reduce  their  share  of  pro- 
gram costs.  The  federal  government  would 
pick  up  $356  million  of  tbe  $2.8  billion  state 
and  local  governments  will  pay  this  fiscal 
year  In  AFDC  costs,  plus  $166  million  for 
adtilt  welfare  programs:  old  age  assistance, 
aid  to  the  bUnd,  aid  to  the  disabled. 

But  state  officials  throughout  the  oountry 
are  becoming  increasingly  doubtful  as  to 
whether  the  Nixon  plan  might  end  up  cost- 
ing them  naore  money. 

All  agree,  for  one  thing,  that  the  present 
cost-sharing  Inequity  among  the  states 
would  be  maintained.  The  federal  govern- 
ment would  take  over  the  entire  cost  for 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Missouri.  Cost 
savings  to  the  biggest  states  would  differ 
widely  depending  on  their  present  efforts. 

State  officials  and  others  are  appalled  that 
the  plan  would  very  likely  continue — and 
probably  even  further  complicate — the  pres- 
ent tangled  federal-state-local  partnership 
of  welfare  costs  and  administration. 

Further,  officials  In  most  states  now  be- 
lieve that  their  share  of  soaring  Medicaid 
costs  will  soon  outstrip  any  possible  bene- 
fits m  ADC  cost-sharing.  The  administration 
acknowledges  this  problem  but  says  It  will 
reduce  Medicaid  costs  by  its  forthcoming 
Family  Health  Insurance  Plan.  The  plan  most 
likely  will  transfer  some  of  these  costs  to 
the  welfare  poor,  who  now  get  Medicaid  ben- 
eflts. 

State  officials  also  are  skeptical  about  how 
many  welfare  recipients  can  be  put  to  work. 
Of  the  9.6  million  ADC  recipients,  less  than 
200,000  are  able-bodied  men.  The  expected 
workers  are  principally  mothers,  80  per  cent 
of  whom  have  children  under  eight  years  old. 
The  administration  hopes  to  put  40  per 
cent  of  available,  they  question  whether  the 
plan's  provision  for  260.000  Job  training  slots 
win  be  any  more  successful  than  a  present 
program  for  Job  training,  which  is  falling. 
The  child  day  care  program  is  criticized  as  to 
expensive  If  the  only  rationale  for  it  Is  to 
put  women  into  low-paid  Jobs  and  Inade- 
quate If  the  purpose  Is  to  help  children. 

In  addition,  many  state  officials  believe 
tbe  best  contribution  of  mothers  should  be 
to  care  for  children  growing  up  In  already 
broken  homee.  The  poor  also  strongly  oppose 
forcing  a  woman  to  work  If  she  would  rather 
care  for  her  children. 

"These  are  people  with  large  families,"  sc^ 
Wilbur  Williams,  chairman  of  a  welfare  re- 
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form  eonunltt«e  tn  Houston.  "The  mother 
should  be  home  caring  (or  them.  This  is  not 
putting  %  family  together.  It's  deetroyloc 
It." 

The  level  of  benefits  provided  the  poor 
under  the  Pamlly  Assistance  Plan  Is  hotly 
disputed  by  both  liberal  and  cooserratlve 
critics,  but  for  very  different  reasons. 

In  the  Judgment  of  the  conservative  Coun- 
cil on  Economic  Development  and  of  many 
In  the  economic-political  power  structure  oT 
the  Deep  South,  the  support  level  is  too 
high.  The  CED  bellevee  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  service  Jobs  such  as  waiters, 
gas  station  attendants,  and  household  help 
are  now  going  begging  partly  because  welfare 
benefits  already  poee  too  attractive  an  alter- 
native. Some  Southerners  fear,  for  example, 
that  a  black  woman  with  three  children  no 
longer  wUl  work  as  a  maid  at  tlS-SO  a  week 
If  her  welfare  check  rises  from  $15  to  ISCTO 
a  week. 

Advocate*  f<»'  the  welfare  poor  argue  that 
the  plan  Is  designed  to  put  a  Ud  on  higher 
benefits  the  poor  have  been  winning  Ln  the 
lederal  courts.  In  Congreae  and  by  their  own 
tfforta.  "Whenever  the  federal  government 
talks  about  reform,"  says  Richard  Cloward,  a 
professor  at  the  Columbia  University  School 
of  Social  Work,  'It  means  relmplementatlon 
of  restriction  and  oT  the  system.  The  normal 
state  of  the  system  Is  that  the  poor  dont  get 
anything." 

The  NUon  administration  does  want  to  put 
a  lid  on  beneflta.  The  plan  would  permit  48 
states  to  freeae  benefits  to  ADC  recipients  at 
as  much  as  ta.lOO  below  the  federal  poverty 
line  of  ISjaO  for  a  family  of  four.  Forty- 
three  states  could  continue  paying  less  than 
their  own  "standards  of  need,"  a  coat  oX  liv- 
ing appraisal  of  the  essentials  of  life:  food, 
clothing  and  housing. 

Another  basic  criticism  at  welfare  advo- 
cates Is  that  the  combination  of  continued 
low  payments  and  the  "must  work"  provtalon 
will  force  the  poor  to  continue  performing 
the  lowest-sklUed.  dirtiest  and  worst-paid 
jobs.  Debate  over  the  work  requirement* 
lecula  inevitably  into  the  broader  Implications 
at  welfare  reform  as  they  affect  the  eaaentlal 
quality  of  American  life. 

"Has  welfare  become  an  acceptable  alttf- 
natlve  to  work?"  questions  Robert  PatrecelU. 
deputy  under  secretary  of  HKW.  "We  think 
that  liberals  won't  face  up  to  that  poaslbU- 
Ity." 

Indeed.  the  poor  are  openly  expressing 
growing  unwillingness  to  trade  even  a  meager 
welfare  check  for  Jobs  at  the  bott(»n  of 
American  society. 

"Who  needs  to  be  trained  to  wash  dlabea 
or  clean  toilets"  questions  Dorothy  Plttm&n 
Hughes,  a  black  community  leader  In  New 
York  City.  "What  happens  when  we  ask  for 
meaningful  work,  like  a  proposal  to  train 
black  mechanics  to  run  their  own  coopera- 
tive business?  That  competes  with  someone 
else  and  It's  turned  down." 

Asked  In  an  interview  what  work  the 
welfare  poor  would  be  expected  to  perform, 
HEW  Under  Secretary  John  Veneman  re- 
plied: "Where  they  will  work  will  depend  on 
the  econooiy  With  today's  economy  there 
would  be  problems.  Logically,  they  would 
work  In  services— hotel,  food,  beverage,  Jani- 
tors, cleaning,  domestics." 

What  if  the  poor  would  rather  care  for 
their  children  than  do  that  kind  of  work? 

"If  a  woman  is  adapted  to  that  kind  of 
Wtirk."  replied  Veneman,  "Then  I  think  she 
should  do  It.  If  aomeone  has  been  a  maid 
for  10  years  at  tl  an  hour  then  that's  an 
appropriate  Job." 

The  welfare  poor  also  crttldae  the  $1.30 
wage  at  which  they  would  be  required  to 
accept  jobs  under  the  Family  Assistance 
Plan.  It  Is  40  cents  below  the  federal  mini- 
mum wage  law. 

"I  don't  think  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
the  place  to  set  the  minimum  wage,"  says 
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Veneman  of  this  criticism."  It's  a  fact  at 
life  that  millions  of  Jobs  pay  below  the  mini- 
mum wage." 

The  over-all  crltdsm  by  welfare  reformers 
Is  that  the  Nixon  administration's  Family 
Assistance  Plan,  doesn't  try  hard  enough  to 
really  change  the  present  facts  and  quality 
of  life  for  poor  Americans. 

A  survey  for  HEW  recently  showed  that 
80  per  cent  of  women  receiving  welfare  would 
like  to  work,  and  40  per  cent  are  good  pros- 
pects for  employment.  But  these  women  have 
Increasingly  shown  In  their  Job  training 
choices  that  they  not  only  want  decent  sal- 
aries but  work  in  human  services  rather  than 
drudge  labor  They  sign  up  eagerly  to  be- 
come nurses  aides,  community  action  aides, 
day  care  center  workers. 

Daniel  Patrick  Moynlban,  the  former  White 
House  counselor  who  helped  design  the  Fam- 
ily Assistance  Plan.  Is  impatient  with  criti- 
cism about  the  nature  of  work.  As  a  pragma- 
tlst,  he  says  that  the  first  need  of  poor  peo- 
ple Is  for  more  money.  He  thinks  the  plan 
establishes  that  right  for  the  first  time. 

"Do  you  have  a  meaningful  Job?"  Moynl- 
han  asked  a  critic.  "How  many  Americans 
have  meaningful  Jobs?" 

Leaders  of  the  National  Welfare  Rights  Or- 
ganization quote  author  William  Strlngfel- 
low  on  the  point  of  jobs.  Strlngfellow  con- 
tends that  the  "work  ethic"  lost  its  legitimate 
original  meaning  when  most  Americans  no 
longer  produced  tangible  products  of  human 
needs  but  'redundant  luxuries  in  which  the 
package  rather  than  the  product  is  mar- 
kstsd."  Yet  the  affluent  American  society  still 
"enforces  the  work  ethic  with  a  literal  ven- 
geance against  the  poor." 

Strlngfellow.  along  with  welfare  rights  ad- 
vocates Richard  Cloward  and  liUchael  Har- 
rington, says  the  poor  will  be  lifted  out  of 
their  welfare  poverty  trap  only  by  a  massive 
reassignment  of  national  priorities.  Their 
viewpoint,  shared  by  many  liberal  members  of 
Congress,  is  that  the  government  should  re- 
direct Its  resources  into  Jobs  that  would  help 
Improve  the  quality  of  American  life. 

Sens.  Jacob  Javlts  (R.-N.Y.)  and  Oaylord 
Nelson  (D-Wls.)  Introduced  leglsUtlon  last 
week  to  spend  $1  bUllon  creating  200.000 
public  service  Jobs. 

America  may  or  may  not  make  the  called- 
for  re-allocatlons  In  the  nation's  wealth,  re- 
sources, and  energies,  but  observers  of  the 
welfare  crisis  believe  fast,  short-range  action 
Is  mandatory. 

Dr.  Henry  Rossner.  scholarly  assistant  di- 
rector of  the  New  York  City  Welfare  Depart- 
ment, has  worked  at  that  city's  welfare  prob- 
lems for  37  years.  Last  week,  while  two  Amer- 
icans were  walking  on  the  moon.  Dr.  Rossner 
observed: 

"Welfare  Is  a  holding  action  and  I'm  afraid 
we  don't  have  any  long-range  programs.  Pub- 
lic assistance  Is  the  price  we  pay  for  social  or- 
der. Over  91  billion  a  year  Is  going  Into  the 
slum  areas  of  this  city.  Do  you  think  all  those 
people  In  Bedford-Stuyvesant  and  Harlem 
would  starve  peacefully? 
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genocide  on  over  1,500  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 
How  long? 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  9,  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadisti- 
cally  practicing   spiritual    and   mental 


PROVmiNa  ADDITIONAL  ASSIST- 
ANT U.S.  ATTORNEYS  FOR  THE 
VIRGIN  ISLANDS 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  McCULLOCH 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Tuesday,  February  9,  1971 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  at  the 
request  of  the  Attorney  General  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the  Revised 
Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  My 
able  colleague  on  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, Mr.  Porr,  is  a  cosponsor  of  this  legis- 
lation. This  amendment  would  delete 
from  section  27  of  the  act  the  phrase 
which  prevents  the  appointment  of  more 
than  one  assistant  US.  attorney  for  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

In  all  U.S.  Judicial  districts  the  United 
States  Code,  28  U.S.C.  542,  authorized  the 
Attorney  General  to  appoint  one  or  more 
assistant  U.S.  attorneys  in  any  district 
when  the  public  interest  so  requires.  In 
this  way  the  Attorney  General  noay  ad- 
just the  number  of  assistants  in  light  of 
changes  in  a  district's  case  volume.  The 
limitation  contained  in  the  Revised  Or- 
ganic Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  prevents 
such  a  discretionary  adjustment  in  that 
district. 

The  existing  situation  in  the  district  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  requires  elimination  of 
this  limitation  and  extension  of  the  At- 
torney General's  discretion  to  this  dis- 
trict. 

At  the  present  time  the  volume  of  Judi- 
cial business  within  the  Virgin  Islands 
exceeds  that  for  U.S.  Judicial  districts 
which  presently  employ  two  assistant 
UB.  attorneys.  For  example,  for  the  first 
quarter  of  fiscal  year  1971  which  ended 
September  30,  1970,  the  case  flow  for  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  for  U.S.  districts  with 
two  assistants  compared  as  follows: 

Cateffory 

Virgin  Islands: 

FUlngs 8» 

Terminations 118 

Pending 160 

DUtricU  with  a  assistants: 

PlUngs  - - 61 

Terminations 81 

Pending 143 

Final  statistics  for  the  fiscal  year  1970 

were  as  follows : 

Category 

Virgin  Islands: 

Filings an 

Terminations 185 

Pending .- —  184 

Districts  with  a  assistants: 

Filings  I'M) 

Tennlnatlons IM 

Pending 148 

The  workload  capacity  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands district  will  be  further  Increased  when 
their  new  Judgeship,  which  was  authorlMd 
In  the  recent  omnibus  Judgeship  leglslatloo. 
Is  filled.  I  call  to  my  colleagues'  attention 
the  fact  that  after  approval  of  the  addi- 
tional Judgeships,  the  Ninety-first  Congress 
approved  a  supplemental  appropriation,  Pub- 
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Uc  Law  91-666,  which  provides  for  122  new 
ssststant  United  States  Attorney  positions 
to  serve  their  61  judgeships  created  by  the 
omnibus  Judgeship  act.  This  number  of  at- 
torneys Is  based  on  a  ratio  of  two  attorneys 
for  each  Judge,  reflecting  the  general  feeling 
that  new  Judgeships  increase  work  capacity 
and  hence  require  additional  attorney  as- 
sistance m  the  affected  U.S.  Attorney  offices. 

If  the  limitation  of  one  assistant  United 
Sutes  Attorney  for  the  Virgin  Islands  is  not 
eliminated,  there  will  soon  be  only  two  at- 
torneys, the  United  States  Attorney  and  his 
Mslstant,  to  handle  the  litigation  of  two 
Judgeships.  This  volume  would  place  an  un- 
desirable burden  on  the  attorneys  to  the 
detriment  of  the  representation  of  the  United 
States  in  that  district.  The  Attorney  Oeneral 
should  have  the  authority  to  review  the 
situation  and  to  Increase  the  complement 
of  assistant  United  States  Attorneys  in  ac- 
cord with  the  needs  of  the  district. 

Accordingly,  I  recommend  prompt  con- 
sideration of  my  proposal  to  remove  the 
limitation  and  vest  the  needed  discretion  in 
the  Attorney  Oeneral. 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF   PBNNBTXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  9,  1971 

Ut.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  upon 
a  time  Americans  enjoyed  the  reputation 
of  being  good  horsetraders  when  it  came 
to  transacting  business.  Unfortunately, 
this  trait  has  all  but  disappeared  today. 
More  often  than  not  the  individual  buyer 
now  is  mesmerized  and  influenced  by 
massive,  sophisticated,  cleverly  worded 
advertising  campaigns  which  disguise  a 
pig  in  a  poke  as  a  top  shelf  product. 

Subsequently,  the  consumer  is  being 
robbed  as  surely  as  if  someone  stuck  a 
gun  in  his  ribs  Through  fraud,  decep- 
tion, manipulation  or  neglect,  he  is  bilked 
out  of  $30  of  every  $100  he  spends.  The 
total  "take"  from  this  tJTie  of  robbery  is 
estimated  at  $200  billion  a  year,  and  it  is 
high  time  this  rising  crime  rate  against 
the  American  consumer  is  stopped. 

Last  week  I  placed  in  the  hopper  a 
bill  I  believe  can  stop  it — if  the  proposed 
agencies  to  be  established  are  permitted 
to  function — and  do  function — in  a  re- 
sponsible, eCacient  manner  for  the  benefit 
of  the  buying  public.  Similar  bills,  I 
know,  are  being  introduced  by  several 
colleagues.  I  am  confident  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  in  its  wis- 
dom, will  study  these  bills  and  consoli- 
date the  best  of  each  into  a  single  piece 
of  legislation  which  will  guarantee  the 
American  consumer  a  fair  value  for  a 
purchasing  dollar. 

I  would  like  to  see  an  OflBce  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs  created  and  empowered 
with  the  authority  to  coordinate  pro- 
grams and  activities  of  all  Federal  agen- 
cies and  advise  and  recommend  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President  on  the  devel- 
opment and  improvement  of  consumer 
programs. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency  established  which  would 
represent  the  consumer  In  legal  proceed- 
ings, encourage  research  and  testing  of 
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consumer  products  and  publicize  its  find- 
iiigs. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  Consumer  Ad- 
visory Council  set  up,  comprised  of 
knowledgeable  and  experienced  private 
citizens  who  would  see  to  it  the  other 
agencies  mentioned  function  in  a  re- 
sponsible manner  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  consumer. 

The  interests  of  the  consumer,  Mr. 
Speaker,  must  be  protected.  It  is  true 
most  of  the  manufacturers  and  distribu- 
tors of  products  and  services  in  our  Na- 
tion are  honorable  and  upright  in  their 
business  dealings  with  the  public.  But, 
there  are  those  who  believe  smd  thrive 
on  P.  T.  Bamum's  motto  of  a  sucker  be- 
ing born  every  minute.  They  seek  to 
gain — and  do — at  the  expense  of  an  un- 
wary or  trusting  public.  They  are  shrewd 
operators,  clever.  Intelligent,  and.  In 
many  cases,  perfectly  legal.  But,  in  truth, 
they  are  morally,  If  not  legally,  dishonest. 
Their  greed  and  lack  of  principle  revolts 
any  legitimate  businessman  or  manufac- 
turer. 

Unfortunately,  these  days  the  con- 
sumer finds  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  tell  the  good  guys  from  the  villains  in 
this  commercial  melodrama.  Too  often 
the  knowledge  comes  too  late. 

Because  of  present  circumstances  I  be- 
lieve the  need  for  consumer  protection  Is 
greater  than  ever  today.  The  steep  rise 
in  the  cost  of  living  has  wiped  out  any 
wage  gains  achieved  by  the  average 
worker  and  now,  with  the  continued  in- 
crease in  unemployment,  he  is  forced  to 
stretch  his  dollar  as  far  as  possible.  Be- 
cause he  is  more  susceptible  to  bargains, 
he  is  apt  to  get  less  than  he  bargains  for. 

It  Is  estimated  some  $14  billion  is  lost 
by  consumers  in  supermarkets  each  year. 
They  are  misled  or  confused  by  decep- 
tive packaging  and  labeling  on  products. 
Billions  more  are  spent  on  the  purchase 
of  Ineffective,  but  widely  advertised, 
drugs  and  nonnutrltious  foods.  Medical 
and  hospital  expenses  have  boomed  and 
families  have  been  frightened  into  pur- 
chasing expensive  private  health  plans 
which  offer  a  pittance  in  return.  Another 
$8  to  $10  billion  annually  is  wasted  by 
consumers  on  repair  work  that  was  not 
necessary,  not  properly  performed  or 
which  should  have  been  covered  by  war- 
ranty or  guarantee. 

The  monetary  statistics  are  staggering, 
but  there  are  others  more  shocking. 
There  is  the  human  factor  to  be  con- 
sidered. Injury  and  death  have  resulted 
from  products  foisted  on  the  public  by 
unscrupulous  manufacturers  and  busi- 
nessmen. Twenty  million  people  each 
year  are  injured  because  of  using  unsafe 
products — 110,000  of  them  are  perma- 
nently disabled,  30,000  are  killed. 

In  view  of  these  statistics,  it  has  be- 
come imperative  quality  controls  be 
placed  on  products  and  appliances.  War- 
ranties and  guarantees  must  be  made  to 
have  meaning.  The  housewife  is  entitled 
to  the  assurance  she  can  get  reasonable 
repairs  made  on  appliances  and  not  be 
forced  to  continually  purchase  new  re- 
placements. Many  homes  today  have  two 
or  three  toasters  gathering  dust  In  the 
cellar  because  it  Is  cheaper  to  buy  a  new 
replacement  rather  than  pay  exorbitant 
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repair  costs,  providing,  of  course,  you  can 
find  an  appliance  repair  man  in  the  first 
place.  They  are  extremely  scarce  today — 
and  costly. 

Loopholes  In  warranties  and  guaran- 
tees must  be  closed,  particularly  if  an  in- 
dividual is  threatened  by  the  malfimc- 
tion  of  the  product.  The  Congress  last 
year  took  imprecedented  steps  to  protect 
the  American  worker  by  adopting  a  Na- 
tional Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Law.  Can  we  do  no  less  for  the  public 
which  uses  the  product  the  worker  pro- 
duces? If  manufacturers  and  suppliers  of 
services  are  made  to  stand  behind  their 
written  promises.  I  believe  we  wUl  see 
safe,  durable  ind  better  quality  products 
roll  off  Eissenr  bly  lines  and  suppliers  of 
services  will  improve  that  service  rather 
than  risk  severe  penalties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  "Buyer  Beware"  slo- 
gan of  yesterday  is  outmoded  today.  I 
think  it  Is  time  the  producer  pays  if  his 
product  falls  short  of  his  promise. 


A  SHOCKING  NEGLECT 


HON.  JAMES  R.  MANN 

OF    80I7TH   CASOUMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9.  1971 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  people 
are  dismayed  by  the  gap  between  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  rhetoric  and  his  actions.  We 
can  now  add  to  the  list  of  the  dismayed 
the  leadership,  and  perhaps  the  member- 
ship, of  the  American  Nurses'  Associa- 
tion. Scarcely  more  than  2  weeks  ago 
the  American  people  heard  Mr.  Nixon 
prcanlse  to  "propose  a  major  increase  In 
and  redirection  of  aid  to  medical  schools, 
to  greatly  Increase  the  number  of  doctors 
and  other  health  personnel."  Surely  the 
shortage  of  nurses  is  known  by  the  Pres- 
ident, and  surely  he  was  referring  to  such 
personnel  as  nurses  when  he  referred  to 
"other  health  personnel."  And  yet,  as 
pointed  out  by  the  news  release  of  the 
American  Nurses'  Association  received 
by  my  office  today  there  Is  a  substantial 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  funds  pro- 
vided for  nursing  education  in  the  Pres- 
ident's 1972  budget  as  compared  to  1971. 
Of  particular  distress  to  me  is  the  mon- 
strous cut  of  more  than  40  percent  in 
the  student  loan  program.  The  student 
loan  program  represents,  to  my  mind, 
one  of  the  finest  investments  that  gov- 
ernment can  make,  particularly  In  areas 
of  critical  occupational  need.  Such  a  pro- 
gram results  in  a  minimal  ultimate  cost 
to  the  taxpayer.  Surely  this  is  the  time 
to  provide  a  "majoi  increase"  in  these 
funds,  which  some  people  imderstand- 
ably  thought  the  President  meant,  in- 
stead of  a  major  decrease,  which  Is 
what  the  President  did.  Perhape  the  key 
word  in  his  speech  was  "redlrecticm."  We 
are  waiting,  Mr.  President,  hoping  that 
it  will  not  be  too  little  and  too  late.  The 
news  release  of  the  ANA  follows: 

ANA  Deplorks  Nixon's  Nsolect  of  Nation's 
NimsiNO  Needs  in  Proposed  1972  Bttdget 

New  Toek,  N.Y.,  February  1. — "Dismay  and 
extreme  disappointment"  were  expressed  by 
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the  Am«rtc&n  Niiraea'  Aaeoclatlon  to  PtmI- 
dent  Nixon  at  tbe  inadequate  level  of  fund- 
ing for  nunixtg  education  propoeed  In  Mb 
budget  for  flacal  year  1972. 

In  a  telegram  on  behalf  of  the  ANA  Board 
of  Directors.  President  Hlldegard  E.  Peplau, 
RJf..  Ed  D..  deplored  the  fact  that  while 
"other  schools  preparing  health  profeealonala 
are  provided  for  in  the  proposed  budget  .  .  . 
nursing  schools  have  not  received  any  type  of 
baste  support  to  meet  coets  of  education." 

Or.  Peplau  reminded  President  Nlzon 
that  "b€Mlc  support  was  authorized  by  the 
Congress  in  1968."  She  further  pointed  out 
that  "the  flacal  distress  of  schools  of  nursing 
Is  as  urgent  as  that  of  other  iMofeaslonal 
schools." 

The  American  Nurses'  Association  has  long 
taken  tbe  position  that  several  registered 
nurses  are  D«e<lBd  as  bade  up  for  every  single 
pbyalcUn  If  adequate  standards  of  health 
care  are  to  be  achieved  In  the  United  States. 
It  is  widely  known  that  units  of  recently- 
constructed  hospital  facilities  remain  un- 
used due  to  the  lack  of  qualified  nursing 
personnel  to  staff  them. 

And  yet,  while  In  the  proposed  budget  for 
1972  funds  for  educating  other  health  pro- 
fessionals has  Increased  by  #90  million  over 
1971,  there  Is  a  $6.8  million  decline  In  the 
proposed  budget  figures  for  nursing. 

In  the  crucial  student  loan  program,  there 
Is  a  cut  of  $7.5  million  from  the  slightly  over 
tl7  million  appropriated  In  1971.  The  Pres- 
ident proposes,  moreover,  not  to  release,  un- 
til 1972,  $15  million  of  a  total  siun  of  $9.5 
million  authorized  by  Congress  for  nursing 
school  construction  In  1971.  Tbe  American 
Nurses'  Association  strongly  urged  the  Pres- 
ident to  release  the  'total  amount  authorized 
by  the  Congress  for  the  current  fiscal  year." 

For  such  vital  programs  as  special  project 
grants  for  Improvement  of  nurae  training, 
and  student  scholarships,  the  sums  recom- 
mended in  tbe  propoeed  budget,  deeplte  the 
vastly  Increased  need  for  nursing  In  the  na- 
tion, remain  unchanged. 

ANA  Informed  the  President  that  "asalai- 
anoe  to  schools  and  students  Is  ctuoIaI  if 
sufficient  numbers  of  qualified  nurses  ar«  to 
be  prepared  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  for  health  care." 

"No  existing  or  proposed  health  care  sys- 
tem will  work  without  adequate  numbers  of 
quallflad  nurses."  ANA's  message  to  the 
White  House  concluded. 

At  a  time  when  It  is  clearly  acknowledged 
by  everyone  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  down  that  the  health  of  the  country 
Is  In  Jeopardy,  the  American  Nurses'  Associa- 
tion Is  deeply  concerned  that  the  critical  need 
for  qxiallty  nursing  oare  In  America  today  Ls 
not  reflected  in  the  President's  proposed 
budget  for  1973. 

AmucAN  NTrssss'  AssoouTioit, 
New  York,  N.T.,  January  30.  1971. 
The  PasaxsKNT, 
Tfie  Wfiite  Hou»e, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American 
Rurm'  Association  in  session  in  New  York. 
irUhea  to  express  to  you  its  dismay  and  ex- 
treme disappointment  at  the  level  of  funding 
for  nursing  education  proposed  In  your 
bodcet  for  fiscal  year  1973.  No  provision  for 
bMle  BOpport  is  propoeed.  Other  schools  pre- 
parlay  health  professionals  are  provided  for 
In  the  proposed  budget.  But  nursing  schools 
have  not  received  any  type  of  basic  support 
to  meet  coets  of  education.  Basic  support  was 
authorized  by  the  Congress  In  1968.  The  fis- 
cal distress  of  schools  of  nursing  is  as  urgent 
as  that  of  other  professional  schonis.  We  re- 
gret and  terlously  question  this  ooatlnulng 
neglect. 

Assistance  to  schools  and  students  Is  cru- 
cial If  sufficient  numbers  of  qxiallfled  nurses 
are  to  be  prepared  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
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American  people  for  health  care.  No  existing 
or  proposed  health  care  system  will  work 
without  adequate  numbers  of  qualified 
nurses.  We  urge  the  release  of  total  amount 
authorized  by  the  Congress  for  the  current 
fiscal  yecur. 

HlLOKCAKO  E.  PXFLAU,  R.N  ,  Ed.  D., 

Pre«id«nf,  i4merican  Nurtes'  Auociation. 
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PRIORITY    STATUS    NEEDED    FOR 
SICKLE  CELL  ANEMIA 


HON.  EIIA  T.  GRASSO 

OF   CONNXCnCTDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  9.  1971 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  an  inherited  blood 
disease,  known  as  sickle  cell  anemia, 
which  has  by  neglect  become  a  national 
disgrace.  This  inexcustUble  ignored  dis- 
ease claims  the  lives  of  half  of  its  victims 
before  they  are  20.  It  debilitates  its  sur- 
vivors and  makes  their  Uvea  a  living 
agony. 

Over  the  past  year,  funds  in  excess  of 
$1  million  have  been  spent  by  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Health  for  research 
of  sickle  cell  anemia.  The  National  In- 
stitute of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Dis- 
eases has  granted  over  $600,000  for  the 
study  of  the  disease.  President  Nixon  has 
said  that  both  research  and  treatment 
programs  wiU  be  expanded.  The  admin- 
istration's health  budget  includes  $5  mil- 
lion for  research  of  sickle  cell  anemia.  A 
task  force  has  been  set  up  to  Investigate 
various  ways  of  informing  possible  car- 
riers about  sickle  cell  smemla.  and  to 
study  methods  of  detection  and  preven- 
tion. Programs  have  been  planned 
already  at  the  NTH  and  the  National 
Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic 
Diseases. 

There  is  no  greater  tragedy  than  that 
of  a  youngster  who  from  birth  is  unable 
to  fulfill  the  bright  promise  of  his  life. 
It  Is  my  fervent  hope  that  sufficient  ap- 
propriations will  be  made  available  at 
long  last  for  continued  work  toward  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  this  disease.  Also, 
efforts  should  be  made  at  all  levels  of 
government  to  Inform  the  public  of  the 
nature  and  impact  of  sickle  cell  anemia 

In  this  area  of  public  Information,  I 
am  very  pleased  to  say  that  a  Connecti- 
cut television  station  has  taken  a  forth- 
right lead  in  educating  its  viewers  of  the 
fight  to  detect  and  prevent  sickle  cell 
anemia.  Mr.  Leonard  J.  Patrtcelli,  presi- 
dent of  Broadcast-Plaza.  Inc. — WTIC 
radio,  TV.  cliannel  3.  Hartford.  Conn.— 
has  been  oonstructlve  and  productive  In 
his  editorials  and  special  programs  which 
are  worthy  of  recognition  and  should 
serve  as  an  example  to  the  Nation  of 
what  can  be  done  to  bring  public  atten- 
tion to  the  need  for  priority  considera- 
tion of  this  little  known  affliction. 

The  following  material  on  the  good 
work  Mr.  Patrtcelli  and  channel  3  have 
done  will  provide  informative  reading 
for  those  who  wlah  to  learn  more  of  this 
disease. 

I  Include  the  article,  as  follows : 


SiCKLi  CzLL  Anemia 

In  early  November  of  1970,  Robert  Patn- 
celll.  deputy  undersecretary  of  Health,  Bdu- 
catlon  and  Welfare,  told  his  father,  Leonard 
Patrlcelll,  about  sickle  cell  anemia. 

Robert  Patrlcelll  called  the  neglect  of 
sickle  oeU  anemia  a  national  disgrace  and 
suggested  that  his  father  might  consider  do- 
ing an  editorial  on  WTIC  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision on  the  disease  that  has  been  termed 
"America's  moet  neglected  health  problem." 

The  memorandum  hai  led  to  an  extensive 
campaign  on  the  Hartford,  Connecticut  sta- 
tions to  make  the  public  aware  of  what  has 
been  "the  forgotten  disease,"  and  inherited 
blood  disease  that  afflicts  mainly  blacks  and 
takes  the  lives  of  half  of  lu  victims  before 
they  reach  the  age  of  20.  One  In  400  black 
children  are  born  with  sickle  cell  anemia. 

The  disease  can  only  be  transmitted  to  a 
child  when  both  parents  have  what  Is  known 
as  the  sickle  trait — a  relatively  benign  con- 
dition that  can  be  Identified  through  a 
simple.  Inexpensive  blood  test. 

After  calling  public  attention  to  tbe  exist- 
ence of  the  disease  In  his  first  editorial,  Mr. 
Patrlcelll  devoted  a  second  editorial  to  ex- 
plaining how  the  disease's  spread  could  be 
prevented  through  testing  and  counseling 
those  with  the  sickle  trait.  The  stations  advo- 
cated statewide  testing  and  a  bill  calling  for 
such  testing  of  school  children  will  be  intro- 
duced during  the  current  session  of  the  Con- 
necticut General  Assembly.  The  Hartford 
Board  of  Education,  reacting  to  the  WTIC 
editorials,  has  already  arranged  to  test  all 
children  in  the  Hartford  school  in  Orades  7 
through  12  in  March.  Hartford  has  thus  be- 
come the  first  city  In  the  nation  to  conduct 
cltywide  tests  of  school  children  for  sickle 
cell  anemia. 

In  addition,  WTIC-TV  has  preeented  two 
prime  time  television  programs  on  sickle 
cell  anemia  and  a  third  Is  contemplated.  Tbe 
first,  December  4th,  designed  to  introduce  the 
southern  New  England  audience  to  tbe  dis- 
ease, was  a  discussion  featuring  two  of  tbe 
nation's  leading  authorities  on  sickle  cell 
anemia.  Dr.  Louis  Sullivan  of  Boston  and  Dr. 
Robert  Scott  of  Richmond. 

The  second,  January  15th.  was  filmed  »t 
Howard  University  In  Washington  where  Dr. 
Roland  Scott  of  Freedmen's  Hospital  has 
worked  in  sickle  cell  anemia  research  for 
twenty  years — with  little  support  from  either 
public  or  private  sources.  In  the  second  pro- 
gram. Dr.  Roland  Scott  (no  relation  to  Dr. 
Robert  Scott)  told  of  his  dream  of  a  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Sickle  Cell  Anemia  at 
Howard. 

A  committee,  headed  by  Dr.  Arthur  Banks, 
president  of  the  Greater  Hartford  Commu- 
nity College  and  composed  of  members  of  the 
WTTC  staff  and  leaders  of  Hartford's  black 
community,  has  been  formed  to  find  ways  tbe 
stations  can  caU  additional  attention  to  the 
disease  and  support  efforts  to  treat  and  hope- 
fully cure  It.  The  committee  U  currently 
working  on  plans  for  a  fund  drive,  public 
education  program  and  a  symposium  tea 
Connecticut  doctors  to  be  conducted  under 
WTIC's  sponsorship  by  Dr.  Scott  of  Howard 
and  his  colleagues. 

Wnc  Enrroaui-  NovDom  12.  1970 
Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  disease  known  as 
sickle  ceU  anemU?  Most  people  have  not 
Tet  sickle  oeU  anemia  Is  one  of  tbe  more 
comnKin  and  one  of  the  most  serious  of  all 
childhood  diseases. 

Sickle  oell  anemia — this  disease  most  of  us 
have  never  heard  of — is  more  prevalent  than 
many  of  the  more  highly  publicized  child- 
hood disease*  Por  example,  tbe  dreadful 
cystic  fibrosis  occurs  once  In  every  fourteen 
hundred  births;  sickle  cell  anemU  occuis 
ooce  In  every  five  hundred  births. 

Half  of  the  children  bom  with  sickle  cell 
anemia  die  before  they  are  twenty;  half  of 
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the  remainder  die  before  they  are  forty.  The 
(U«ease  Is  characterized  by  severe  anemia,  by 
bone  pain  and  by  Increased  susceptibility  to 
Infection.  It  can  cause  stroke  or  seizures, 
chronic  bone  Infections,  enlarged  hearts  and 
Uvers  and  yellow  Jaundice.  Women  suffering 
from  the  disease  bear  children  at  great  risk. 

Here  are  some  facts.  There  Is  no  known 
cure  for  sickle  cell  anemia.  There  Is  little  re- 
search being  done  to  seek  a  cure.  No  founda- 
tion exists  for  the  study  of  the  disease.  While 
volunteer  groups  raised  nearly  two  million 
dollars  for  cystic  fibrosis  and  nearly  eight 
million  for  muscular  dystrophy  last  year, 
less  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  was 
raised  to  combat  sickle  oell  anemia. 

Yes,  there  Is  one  more  fact  you  should 
know  about  sickle  cell  anemia,  a  fact  that 
may  account  for  Its  being  one  of  the  most 
neglected  health  problems  in  the  nation  to- 
day. 

Sickle  cell  anemia  Is  suffered  almost  ex- 
clusively by  black  people.  It  originated  In 
Africa.  It  Is  the  result  of  a  mutation  of  the 
genes  caused  by  a  massive  malaria  epidemic 
many  centuries  ago  and  It  Is  transmitted 
when  each  parent  has  a  sickle  cell  gene  which 
causes  the  blood  cells  to  change  their  shapes. 
The  disease  has  also  been  ptassed  on  to 
descendents  of  whites  who  were  affected  by 
tbe  same  malaria  epidemic,  but  the  vast 
majority  of  those  who  suffer  from  the  disease 
are  black. 

If  sickle  cell  anemia  were  as  common 
among  whites  as  It  Is  among  blacks.  It  might 
have  received  a  great  deal  more  attention 
than  It  has.  There  might  have  been  a  major 
research  effort  to  seek  a  cure  ,  .  .  there 
might  have  been  a  national  foundation 
formed  to  fight  the  disease  and  there  might 
have  been  a  widespread  educational  program 
to  prevent  Its  spread. 

These  things  are  far  overdue.  The  lack  of 
attention  that  has  been  given  to  this  disease 
Is  truly  a  national  dUgrace.  At  least  now  .  .  . 
we  hope  more  people  know  about  this  ter- 
rible disease.  And  we  promise  you  this  Is  defi- 
nitely not  the  last  you  will  hear  of  sickle 
cell  anemia  on  this  station. 

wnc  EorroRiAL.  Novemsek  27,   1970 

What  can  be  done  about  sickle  cell  anemia? 

This  Is  a  question  we  have  been  asked  fre- 
quently since  we  presented  an  editorial  on 
this  dreadful  disease  two  weeks  ago.  We  have 
been  contacted  by  scores  of  Individuals  and 
orgazilzatlons  by  business  and  professional 
groups,  civic  organizations,  civil  rights 
groups  and  others  who  want  to  know  more 
about  this  serious  health  problem. 

One  of  the  things  we  were  asked  was  how 
sickle  cell  anemia  got  Its  name.  That,  at 
least,  U  easy  to  explain.  Blood  cells  are  nor- 
mally round.  But  when  a  person  Is  afflicted 
with  sickle  cell  anemia,  the  shape  of  his 
blood  cells  changes  from  round  to  a  shape 
resembling  a  sickle,  the  tool  used  to  cut  grain 
or  high  grass. 

Most  of  the  people  we  have  heard  from  h<m 
not  known  about  sickle  cell  anemia  ...  an  In- 
herited blood  disease  that  takes  the  lives  of 
naif  of  Its  victims  before  they  reach  the  age 
of  twenty  ...  a  terrible  disease  that  strikes 
at  chUdren.  Nearly  always  at  black  children. 

in  the  past  several  weeks,  we  have  been  in 
contact  with  a  number  of  doctors  and  med- 
ial school  professors  who  are  recognized  as 
the  nation's  leading  authorities  on  sickle 
cell  anemia.  We  are  bringing  some  of  them 
to  Hartford  next  week  to  appear  on  this  sta- 
tion and  hopefully  to  shed  more  light  on  this 
disease. 

Prom  our  preliminary  conversations  with 
ineee  authorities,  one  fact  Is  already  appar- 
ent Sickle  cell  anemia  can  be  prevented. 

Sickle  cell  anemia  Is  transmitted  only  when 
Doui  parents  have  what  Is  known  as  the 
Blckle  oell  trait.  It  Is  not  possible  for  a  chUd 
w  be  born  with  sickle  cell  anemia  II  only 
one  of  hu  parents  has  that  trait. 
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The  sickle  cell  trait  can  be  detected  through 
a  simple.  Inexpensive  blood  test.  It  Is  a  blood 
test  that  could  be  given  In  schools,  years  be- 
fore youngsters  reach  marriageable  age,  to 
warn  them  If  they  have  the  sickle  trait. 

If  a  man  and  woman,  knowing  that  each 
has  the  sickle  trait,  decide  to  marry  and  have 
children,  that's  their  business.  However,  the 
opportunity  to  protect  unborn  children  from 
the  tragedy  of  sickle  cell  anemia  should  be 
made  available  to  young  men  and  women.  It 
Is  not  being  made  available  today. 

If  this  simple  blood  test  were  administered 
by  the  Slate  of  Connecticut  In  the  schools, 
thousands  of  youngsters  would  quickly  learn 
whether  or  not  they  have  the  sickle  cell  trait. 
They  would  learn  whether  or  not  they,  when 
married,  can  transmit  sickle  cell  anemia  to 
unborn  children.  This  Isn't  being  done  In 
any  state  in  the  country.  Connecticut 
could  .  .  .  and  should  be  .  .  .  the  first. 


The  Forgotten  Disease 

Two  of  the  nation's  leading  authorities  on 
sickle  cell  anemia,  the  hereditary  blood  dis- 
ease that  affects  Negroes  almost  exclusively, 
will  discuss  the  disease  on  "Sickle  Cell 
Anemia— the  Forgotten  Disease"  Friday  night 
(Dec.  4)  at  8:30  on  Wnc-TV. 

Dr.  Robert  Scott,  director  of  the  Laboratory 
for  Hematological  Research  at  Virginia  Com- 
monwealth University,  and  Dr.  Louis  W.  Sul- 
livan, co-director  of  the  Hematology  Section 
at  the  Boeton  University  Medical  Center, 
were  In  Hartford  earlier  this  week  to  video- 
tape the  program. 

Appearing  with  them  on  the  program  are 
Mrs.  Walter  McBrlde  of  Hartford,  the  mother 
of  a  sickle  cell  anemia  victim,  and  Dr.  Mer- 
ton  S.  Honeyman,  a  geneticist  with  the 
Connecticut  State  Department  of  Health. 

Dr.  Scott  and  Dr.  Sullivan  will  describe  the 
disease,  discuss  Its  history  and  explain  steps 
being  taken  to  treat  It  and  to  prevent  It. 
They  will  also  explain  the  slgnlflcanoe  of 
a  treatment  for  the  disease  discovered  by 
physicians  doing  research  In  Michigan  and 
the  Washington,  D.C.  area  and  announced 
last  week. 

Mrs.  McBrlde  will  tell  of  the  experiences 
her  family  has  had  In  raising  a  youngster 
who  has  suffered  from  the  disease  for  14 
years,  and  Dr.  Honeyman  will  tell  what  the 
State  of  Connecticut  can  provide  In  the  area 
of  providing  blood  tests  that  will  tell  young- 
sters whether  or  not  they  have  what  Is  known 
as  "sickle  cell  trait."  Dick  Bertel  will  be  the 
program's  host. 

While  In  Hartford  to  tape  the  program.  Dr. 
Scott  and  Dr.  Sullivan  were  guests  at  a 
luncheon  held  at  Broadcast  House  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  discuss  sickle  cell 
anemia  with  a  group  of  community  leaders. 

At  the  luncheon.  State  Senator-elect  Wll- 
ber  Smith  announced  that  he  will  Introduce 
legislation  In  the  next  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  provide  for  testing  for 
sickle  cell  anemia  in  Connecticut  schools.  The 
Rev.  Richard  Battles,  chairman  of  the  Hart- 
ford Board  of  Education,  said  he  has  asked 
school  authorities  to  begin  a  feasibility  study 
on  testing,  which  was  also  endorsed  by  Dr. 
Allyn  Martin  of  the  Hartford  City  Council, 
Dr.  Arthur  Banks,  president  of  the  Greater 
Hartford  Community  College,  and  the  Rev. 
Segundo  Las  Heras,  a  leader  of  the  Spanlsh- 
spcaklng  community. 

Providing  the  simple.  Inexpensive  blood 
test  for  school  children  was  first  advocated 
m  a  WTIC  editorial  by  Leonard  J.  Patrlcelll. 
president  of  Broadcast-Plaza,  Inc. 

WTIC-TV  will  present  another  special  pro- 
gram on  "The  Forgotten  Disease — Sickle  Cell 
Anemia"  on  Friday.  January  15,  at  7  p.m. 

The  program,  filmed  In  Washington,  D.C, 
Bethesda,  Maryland  and  Hartford,  is  part 
of  WTIC-TV's  continuing  coverage  of  what 
has  been  termed  one  of  America's  most  ne- 
glected health  problems. 

Sickle  oell  anemia  Is  an  Inherited  blood 
disease  that  takes  the  Uvee  of  half  of  Its 
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victims  before  they  reach  tbe  age  of  20. 
Nearly  all  of  Its  victims  are  black. 

The  disease  has  already  been  the  subject  of 
a  special  program  and  two  editorials  by  Leon- 
ard J.  Patrlcelll,  president  of  Broadcast-Plaza, 
I.ic.  The  editorials  stressed  the  lack  of  at- 
tention sickle  cell  anemia  has  received  In 
the  past  and  advocated  statewide  testing  to 
detect  It  and  prevent  its  spread. 

Most  of  the  January  15  program  was  filmed 
at  Freedmen's  Hospital  of  Howard  Univer- 
sity m  Washington,  D.C.  and  at  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  In  Bethesda,  Maryland. 

Or.  Roland  Scott  of  Freedmen's  Hospital 
tells  what  he  has  tried  to  accomplish  in  deal- 
ing with  sickle  cell  anemia  with  a  minimum 
of  support  during  the  past  two  decades.  In 
an  Interview  conducted  In  the  Pediatrics 
Ward  at  the  Howard  University  hospital.  Dr. 
Scott  tells  of  his  dream  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Center  for  the  Study  of  Sickle  Cell 
Anemia  at  tbe  predominantly  black  univer- 
sity. 

Dr.  Scott  also  explains  his  views  of  the 
widely  publicized  urea  treatment  for  sickle 
cell  anemia  victims  and  tells  why  he  be- 
lieves the  so-called  urea  breakthrough  oaay 
be  considerably  less  important  than  its  In- 
itial publicity  Indicated. 

The  program  also  Includes  conversations 
with  a  16-year-old  sickle  cell  anemia  victim 
and  his  mother  aud  a  statement  from  Dr. 
Donald  Predrlckson  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  who  describes  tbe  federal 
government's  role  In  sickle  cell  anemia  re- 
search. 

The  extent  of  Dr.  Scott's  activities  at  How- 
ard is  illustrated  with  footage  taken  in  Hart- 
ford's North  End  where  a  former  student  of 
Dr.  Scott,  Dr.  Evans  Daniels,  is  now  oper- 
ating a  non-profit  health  center. 

"The  Forgotten  Disease — Sickle  Cell  Ane- 
mia" was  filmed  by  Robert  Dwyer  and  John 
Coatee,  with  soimd  by  Randy  Scallse.  It  was 
directed  by  Roy  Benjamin  and  produced  by 
Rufus  Goes  aud  Richard  Ahles. 

Comment  bv  Ma.  Pateiceu,!  Following 
SXCX3ND  Special  Pbogram  on  Sicklk  Cxll 
Anemla,  Januaby  15th 

This  Is  Leonard  Patrlcelll:  When  we  sent 
a  documentary  crew  to  Washington,  we 
hoped  they  would  find  some  answers  to  your 
questions  about  sickle  cell  anemia.  We 
wanted  to  show  you  what  was  being  accom- 
plished at  Howard  University,  where  Dr. 
Roland  Scott  has  been  working  on  sickle 
cell  anemia  treatment  and  research  for  dec- 
ades. And  we  hoped  to  And  out  what  the 
federal  government  was  doing  about  sickle 
cell  anemia  and  what  help  it  could  provide 
the  states,  especially  Connecticut. 

At  Howard  University,  we  learned  that  Dr. 
Scott  and  his  associates  are  severely  limited 
by  a  lack  of  support  from  either  pubhc  or 
private  sources.  However,  we  also  discovered 
that  Dr.  Scott  has  a  dream — a  dream  that 
may  someday  become  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Sickle  Cell  Anemia.  Such  a  Center, 
as  Dr.  Scott  told  us  in  the  program  you  Just 
saw.  would  provide  care  for  sickle  cell  anemia 
victims,  extensive  research  facilities  and  a 
bureau  of  education  which  would  disseminate 
knowledge  of  this  terrible  disease  to  the 
public  and  to  physicians  in  every  corner  of 
the  world. 

At  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  we 
found  that  the  federal  government  was  not 
really  prepared  to  say  what  it  could  do 
about  sickle  cell  aneinia.  However,  at  our 
request,  the  government  has  been  research- 
ing the  problem  and  within  a  few  weeks,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  will  come  to  Con- 
necticut to  meet  with  key  legislative  and 
health  officials.  This  meeting  should  provide 
some  specific  answers. 

We  can  also  report  some  local  progress. 
Eight  weeks  ago,  in  a  WITC  editorial,  we 
advocated  a  program  of  testing  and  counsel- 
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Ing  for  sickle  cell  anemia.  On  tbe  fifth  of 
January.  Hartford  b«came  the  first  city  in 
America  to  authorize  dtywlde  testing  of 
school  children.  The  Board  of  Education 
plaiia  to  begin  voluntary  sickle  cell  anemia 
tests  in  the  schools  this  spring. 

In  other  words,  this  program  on  sickle  cell 
anemia  U  the  last  we  will  be  able  to  entitle 
"The  Forgotten  Disease."  It's  beginning  to 
look  as  If  there  Is  a  growing  awareness  of 
this  disease  and  a  growing  desire  to  do  some- 
thing about  It. 

In  November,  when  we  first  broadcast  an 
editorial  on  sickle  cell  anemia,  we  promised 
that  It  wouldn't  be  the  last  you  would  hear 
of  the  disease.  Tonight,  we  have  another 
promise.  This  Is  not  the  last  you  will  hear  of 
Dr.  Scott's  dream  of  a  Center  for  Sickle  Cell 
Anemia. 


REPRESENTATIVE    MOORHEAD 
URGES  LAOS  REAPPRAISAL 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PtHttSTLVMnA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  9,  1971 

Mr.  MCXDRHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
many  of  my  colleagues,  I  am  disturbed 
by  the  most  recent  military  incursion 
into  Laos  by  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army. 

With  so  little  information  available, 
it  is  hard  to  make  accurate  observations. 
But  from  what  is  known.  I  have  my 
doubts  about  the  total  worth  ol  this  ven- 
ture. 

Let  us,  for  the  moment,  set  aside  the 
congressional  restraints  embodied  tn  the 
Cooper-Church  language.  I  say  this  be- 
cause the  administration  takes  no  heed 
from  Congress,  or  else  makes  so  literal  an 
interpretation  of  the  provision  that  Coo- 
per-Church is  all  but  negated. 

What  angers  me  is  that  I  have  a  strong 
feeling  that  the  rationale  behind  the 
Laos  adventure  springs  from  belief  that 
the  United  States  can  bring  a  military 
end  to  the  Indochina  war. 

Cnir  Nation,  according  to  the  President, 
is  pledged  to  a  political  settlement  In 
Indochina.  I  think  we  should  begin  put- 
ting flesh  to  those  words. 

Last  year,  I  introduced  a  resolution 
that  resolved  "that  no  funds  in  fiscal  year 
1971  be  used  to  finance  the  operation  of 
any  American  combat  or  support  troops 
in  Cambodia,  Laos,  or  Thailand."  Need- 
less to  say,  passage  of  this  resolution 
would  have  precluded  what  is  now  hap- 
pening in  Laos. 

I  plan  to  reintroduce  similar  language 
with  an  appropriate  updating  of  fiscal 
year  limitations. 

An  editorial  In  today's  Washington 
Post  is  a  very  accurate  account  of  the 
way  I  feel  about  the  Laos  activity. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  put  this 
editorial  into  the  Record  and  urge  all 
of  my  colleagues,  who  have  not  yet  done 
so,  to  read  this  editorial  and  then  ask 
themselves.  What  are  we  doing  assisting 
an  invasion  of  Laos? 
[From  tbe  Washington  Post.  Feb.  0.  1971) 
Laos  :  Rxab  OtrASD  oa  Thou)  Feont? 

When  the  President  came  up  with  his  Cam- 
bodian surprise  last  Spring,  we  were  told 
that  It  was  indispensable  to  our  success  In 
Vietnam,  and  that  It  would  be  as  decisive 
OS,  lets  say.  Stalingrad  or  D-Day.  and  that 
we  had  bought  a  year's  time  or  more  In  terms 
of  disruption  of  enemy  InfUtrstlon  and  de- 
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structlon  of  lupplles.  Now,  of  course,  we  are 
hearing  precisely  the  same  things  about  tbe 
foray  against  tbe  Laotian  access  routes — that 
this,  too.  will  be  decisive  because  the  Laotian 
trails  are  all  that  remains  of  the  enemy's  life- 
line to  tbe  South.  This  U  tbe  genuinely  dis- 
quieting aspect  of  this  latest  Vietnam  ad- 
venture, the  sense  that  tbe  Administration 
really  believes  it  Is  doing  something  deci- 
sive— that  thi»  i3  it.  It  U  the  Irrepressible 
tendency  to  oversell  that  shakes  the  faith 
of  even  thoee  war  critics  who  would  like  to 
accept  the  administration's  scenario — the 
phased  withdrawal,  the  irreversible  process  of 
Vletnamlzatlon.  the  skillful  buying  of  time 
and  all  the  rest. 

But  It  Isn't  only  the  oversell;  It  Is  also  the 
wrong  sell:  the  South  Vietnamese  plunge  Into 
Laos  could  hardly  have  been  presented  with 
less  regard  for  public  and  congressional  sen- 
sitivities. First  there  were  tbe  futile  efforts 
at  secrecy  which  only  fanned  the  darkest 
speculations;  then  there  were  tbe  Incompre- 
hensible speculatloi^  from  responsible  offi- 
cials themselves.  It  was  almost  as  if  the  ad- 
ministration bad  gone  out  of  Its  way  for  ten 
days  to  conjure  up  tbe  worst  In  order  to 
make  tbe  real  thing  more  palatable — which 
might  not  have  been  a  bad  tactic  were  it  not 
for  its  effect  upon  public  faith  in  the  real 
thing  when  It  finally  materialized. 

The  real  thing,  as  far  as  we  can  gather.  Is 
a  South  Vietnamese  sweep  through  tbe  Lao- 
tian access  routes,  strongly  supported  by 
American  air  and  logistics,  but  not  by  orga- 
nized U.S.  combat  units.  It  Is  supposedly 
intended  to  Impede  tbe  infiltration  flow.  If 
not  to  stop  It,  until  the  rains  oome  In  the 
early  Spring.  This,  In  turn  would  materially 
affect  the  capacity  of  the  enemy  to  operate 
much  further  South  in  Cambodia  and  South 
Vietnam  during  the  late  Spring  months — 
until  tbe  monsoon  season  reaches  that  re- 
gion In  June.  And  so  you  buy  not  two 
months,  but  maybe  eight  or  ten,  and  Vlet- 
namlzatlon proceeds  apace.  It  makes  some 
sense.  If  you  believe  that  Vletnamlzatlon  will 
proceed:  It  then  can  reasonably  be  said  to 
advance  In  a  very  poeltlre  way  our  proepects 
for  a  continued,  orderly,  even  accelerated 
withdrawal  from  tbe  war. 

But  It  still  Isn't  Stalingrad.  It  Isn't  In- 
tended— allegedly — to  win  the  war— only  to 
facilitate  our  disengagement  from  It.  And  It 
may  not  even  do  that,  because  the  South 
Vietnamese  could  get  badly  mauled;  or  tbe 
repercussions  could  bring  down  the  neutral- 
ist government  of  Souvanna  Pho\ima  In  Laos 
with  who  knows  what  consequences;  or — the 
North  Vietnamese  could  react  in  the  way 
they  have  reacted  to  every  significant  ttltera- 
tlon  of  the  ground  rules  on  our  part;  they 
could  come  with  one  of  their  own.  This  Is 
what  has  always  t>edevlled  Vietnam — the  un- 
foreseen consequence.  Last  April  30.  Cam- 
bodia was  suddenly  critical  to  everything — 
whereas  it  hadn't  been  worth  more  than  a 
phrase  tn  a  definitive  war  report  by  tbe 
President  ten  days  earlier.  A  month  or  so 
ago.  who  was  saying  that  Laos  was  suddenly 
the  key  to  It  all?  And  what  Is  there  to  say 
that  next  month  It  may  not  be  a  North  Viet- 
namese build-up  across  tbe  top  of  tbe  De- 
militarized Zone — or  tbe  beginnings  of  beavy 
Inflltratlon  down  through  the  DMZ — which 
will  be  said  to  oblige  us  to  embark  on  yet 
another,  final,  definitive  military  adventure 
beyond  South  Vietnam's  borders  for  the  sake 
of  the  safe  withdrawal  of  our  troops? 

This  Is  the  sort  of  bard  question  to  which 
we  hear  no  answers  from  the  men  In  charge. 
Axul  this  also  Is  the  sort  of  grim  possibility 
that  Is  once  again  causing  some  war  critics 
to  warn  anew  of  an  "expanded  war"  and  to 
charge  violations  of  the  Cooper-Church  re- 
straints and  to  threaten,  with  some  good 
reaaon,  further  congressional  efforts  to  stay 
the  President's  hand.  For  they  cannot  find, 
either  In  the  record  or  some  of  the  rhetoric, 
much  reass\irance  that  this  Is  in  fact  a 
strictly  limited  rear  g\iard  maneuver  and  not 
the  opening  of  a  third  war  front.  And  neither, 
as  far  as  that  goes,  can  we. 
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THE  VICTIMS  OF  CRIME 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

or    PENN8TI.VaMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  February  9,  1971 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing  a  bui 
that  I  believe  will  indicate  to  the  victims 
of  violent  crime,  to  their  relatives  and  to 
their  friends,  that  government  is  con- 
cerned about  them  and  compassionately 
interested  in  their  lives. 

Crime  is  never  neutral  in  its  effects. 
Yet,  the  reaction  of  society  to  crime  has 
generally  been  to  focus  less  on  the  victim 
and  more  on  the  enforcement  agencies 
and  the  criminal.  In  this  country,  we 
have  a  system  of  well  developed  criminal 
procedures.  We  take  seriously  the  dic- 
tum that  rights  of  all  must  be  protected. 
We  insist  on  correct  rules  of  evidence. 
We  demand  of  our  court  prosecutors  and 
enforcement  personnel  fairness  and  re- 
straint in  the  kinds  of  Investigative  and 
judicial  methods  utilized  to  secure  Justice. 

We  have  provided  our  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  with  new  powers  and  new 
sources  of  money.  We  have  Increased 
the  size  of  enforcement  training  and  ed- 
ucation programs.  We  have  provided 
funding  for  updating  police  communica- 
tions through  the  use  of  on-line  com- 
puters and  information  networks.  Police 
salaries  are  increasing.  We  certainly 
have  not  solved  all  the  court  and  en- 
forcement problems.  There  is  a  heavy 
backlog  in  our  courts.  We  still  have  too 
few  judges  and  prosecutors.  We  still  have 
not  reconciled  the  role  of  the  policeman 
In  our  changing  society  nor  have  we 
taken  adequate  measures  of  the  problems 
of  the  police  in  relation  to  the  kinds  of 
duties  they  are  called  on  to  perform. 
Their  problems  are  ongoing  and  we  must 
continue  to  seek  answers  to  them. 

But,  in  all  of  our  efforts  at  criminal 
justice,  one  omission  is  glaring  and  over- 
powering— we  have  not  considered  with 
the  same  dedication  and  sensitivity  the 
third  sector  of  any  criminal  act— the 
victim.  The  victim  of  violent  crime  has 
become  the  "forgotten  victim."  His  plight 
and  suffering  have  too  often  been  dis- 
missed as  the  unlortimate  byproduct  of 
violent  attacks. 

Yet,  If  government  has  the  obligation 
to  protect  Its  citizens.  If  It  has  the  obli- 
gation to  provide  enforcement  assist- 
ance, if  it  has  responsibility  for  public 
safety,  so  too  does  It  have  the  obligation 
to  help  and  care  for  the  iimocent  it  fails 
to  protect. 

To  do  less  is  to  abrogate  and  make  null 
the  very  heart  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween a  citizen  and  his  government. 

As  an  Idea  and  concept,  crime  com- 
pensation Is  hardly  novel.  Several  for- 
eign countries  and  a  small  number  of 
Americn  States  already  have  crime  com- 
pensation legislation.  California,  New 
York,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  and 
Hawaii,  presently  have  ongoing  pro- 
grams. New  York,  for  example,  in  its 
crime  compensation  policy  notes  that 
"many  irmocent  persons  suffer  personal 
physical  injury  or  death  as  a  result  of 
criminal  acts.  Such  persons  or  their  de- 
pendents may  thereby  suffer  disability, 
incur  financial  hardships  or  become  de- 
pendent upon  public  assistance." 
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The  basic  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
was  first  proposed  by  former  Senator 
Ralph  Yarborough  in  1965.  That  bill  did 
not  pass  the  Congress,  but  Yarborough 
reintroduced  it  in  each  succeeding  year. 
In  December  of  1970,  Senator  Mansfield 
introduced  a  version  of  the  1965  bill.  The 
Senate  majority  leader's  bill  was  rein- 
troduced in  the  current  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

Tbe  bill  I  am  introducing  is  similar  to 
Senator  Mansfield's  bill.  My  bill,  how- 
ever, requires  States  to  provide  a  pro- 
gram to  inform  victims  about  the  avail- 
ability of  compensation.  The  provision 
also  makes  it  clear  that  the  State  is  to 
advise  the  victim  of  how  to  apply  for 
such  compensation.  I  am  including  this 
provision  because  the  history  of  many  of 
our  programs  suggest  that  unless  an 
effective  program  of  outreach  is  con- 
ducted, the  benefits  of  the  program  will 
not  be  distributed  equally  among  all  of 
our  citizens.  If  there  is  a  program  for 
people,  then  government  must  tell  the 
people  about  It. 

The  bill  would  establish  a  Federal  Vio- 
lent Crime  Commission  and  empower 
the  Commission  to  grant  awards  of  up 
to  $25,000  for  victims  of  assaults,  rob- 
beries, arson,  murder,  rape,  atttempted 
rape,  kidnaping,  and  other  violent  crimes. 
Ck)mpensatlon  can  be  paid  to  the  Injured 
person,  to  any  person  responsible  for  the 
care  of  the  injured  person  and  to  the  de- 
pendents or  closest  relative  of  any  de- 
ceased victim. 

The  bill  contains  safeguard  against 
fraud  and  an  audit  provision  to  Insure 
against  extravagant  or  xmjustifled 
awards.  The  Commission  can  withhold 
grants  if  the  applicant  has  not  com- 
plied fully  with  the  provision  of  the  act. 
The  Comptroller  of  the  United  States  is 
provided  access  to  any  of  the  papers, 
documents  or  books  for  the  purpose  of 
audit.  Criminal  penalties  are  provided 
for  the  misuse  of  the  benefits  of  the  act. 

I  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that  this  bill 
Is  not  perfect.  I  am  hopeful  that  hearings 
will  be  held  in  the  near  future  and  that 
at  these  hearings  hard  questions  about 
the  scope,  cost,  and  Impact  of  the  bill 
will  be  ascertained.  I  invite  these  ques- 
tions. I  believe  they  need  exploration. 

I  am  convinced  however,  that  society 
must  make  some  attempt  to  understand 
and  comprehend  the  plight  of  the  Inno- 
cent victim.  I  know  that  monetary  com- 
pensation does  not  begin  to  repay  the 
victim  for  injuries,  for  loss  of  Income, 
for  pain  and  suffering.  I  am  not  naive 
enough  to  believe  that  monetary  com- 
pensation provides  adequate  condolences 
to  the  family  of  a  murdered  relative. 

What  compensation  may  do  Is  to  pro- 
vide the  victim  or  his  family  with  the 
economic  assistance  and  reserves  to 
avoid  the  often  catastrophic  conse- 
quences following  an  improvoked  and 
unanOcipated  attack.  Such  compensation 
may  provide  the  victim  with  the  ability 
to  pay  unforeseen  or  extended  medical 
costs.  It  may  provide  the  victim  with  a 
source  of  income  to  cover  some  of  the 
loss  of  wages  caused  by  violent  criminal 
acts. 

While  property  crimes  are  generally 
covered  by  insurance,  crimes  against 
person,  which  have  increased  some  130 
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percent  in  the  last  decade,  all  too  fre- 
quently leave  their  victims  with  sizable 
problems  both  financial  and  mental  for 
which  they  receive  no  help. 

Our  society  and  government  cannot 
become  so  large  or  so  remote  that  it  fails 
to  identify  with  the  individual  citizen. 
Yet,  government  has  too  often  failed  to 
consider  the  victim  of  violent  crime.  I 
believe  that  this  bill,  while  not  address- 
ing all  the  grievances  and  all  the  sorrow 
of  the  innocent  victim,  will  make  our 
governments  more  aware  of  the  human 
factor  in  crime. 


SEIZURE  OP  AMERICAN  TUNA 
BOATS 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  9,  1971 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  seizure  of  American  tuna  boats  by 
Ecuador  points  up  the  real  need  for  a 
change  in  U.S.  policy  toward  our  terri- 
torial seas.  Such  incidents  occur  all  too 
regularly,  and  they  will  continue  as  long 
as  a  double  standard  governs  the  law  of 
the  open  sea.  For  too  long,  our  friends 
and  enemies  have  taken  advantage  of 
our  generous  3-  and  12-mile  claims  with- 
out returning  the  favor  to  American 
vessels.  Ecuador,  for  example,  used  Amer- 
ican-built destroyers  to  enforce  It  ex- 
travagant 200-mile  limit;  an  Irony  which 
I  do  not  find  particularly  humorous. 

The  historic  rule  of  thumb  among 
maritime  nations  has  been  that  a  coun- 
try's territorial  rights  extend  3  miles 
seaward;  the  3  miles  representing  the 
effective  range  of  a  17th  century  onshore 
cannon.  The  United  States  continues  to 
adhere  to  this  traditional  limit  for  navi- 
gational purposes,  while  claiming  a  12- 
mile  boundary  for  fishing  rights.  Both 
claims,  I  might  add,  are  eminently  rea- 
sonable when  compared  with  those  of 
most  other  nations. 

But  times  have  changed,  Mr.  Speaker, 
The  3-mile  limit  no  longer  guarantees 
our  security,  leaving  us  open  to  numerous 
forms  of  electronic  surveillance  and  en- 
emy espionage.  The  12 -mile  limit  no 
longer  protects  the  rights  of  our  fisher- 
men against  nations  claiming  200-mUe 
jurisdictions.  And  the  entire  situation 
merely  perpetuates  the  inequity  of  the 
double  standard  which  governs  our  in- 
ternational waters. 

The  joint  resolution  I  introduced  today 
calls  for  an  international  conference  to 
resolve  the  debate  over  territorial  seas. 
The  need  for  such  a  panel  should  be  ob- 
vious. 

More  important,  however,  my  legis- 
lation would  establish  an  American  pol- 
icy of  reciprocity  with  regard  to  other 
nations.  It  would  impose  the  same  limits 
in  U.S.  waters  on  the  ships  of  any  coun- 
try which  itself  claimed  limits  beyond 
what  are  considered  to  be  normal  under 
international  agreement.  Thus,  Russian 
or  North  Korea  ships  would  be  allowed 
only  within  12  miles  of  our  shore,  wheth- 
er fishing  or  cruising;  Ecuadorian  ves- 
sels would  be  restricted  from  areas  with- 
in 200  miles  of  the  coast.  It  seems  time. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  ask  other  nations 
to  observe  the  same  stringent  rules  we 
impose  upon  ourselves — or  suffer  the  con- 
sequences. 

The  joint  resolution  I  am  introducing 
is  identical  to  the  one  I  offered  at  this 
time  last  year;  only  the  circumstances 
are  more  urgent,  and  they  demand  im- 
mediate action  by  the  Congress. 


DEFENDERS  OF  DDT 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1971 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  weeks 
ago  those  of  us  who  have  been  working 
for  some  time  to  prohibit  the  further  use 
of  DDT  won  a  significant  victory  when 
Environmental  Protection  Administrator 
William  Ruckelshaus  announced  that  the 
registration  of  DDT  would  be  canceled 
for  all  uses,  and  that  hearings  would  be 
held  to  determine  whether  DDT  registra- 
tion ought  to  be  suspended  Immediately, 
effectively  halting  the  shipment  of  that 
compound  in  interstate  commerce. 

In  spite  of  the  great  and  constantly 
growing  volume  of  evidence  that  DDT  is 
narmul  to  birds,  fish,  and  wildlife,  there 
are  still  some  who  contend  that  DDT  is 
not  the  culprit  at  all.  In  an  excellent 
article  which  recently  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Post,  Irston  Barnes  answers 
these  critics,  and  recites  again  the  harm 
this  chemical  has  done  to  the  bald  eagle. 

I  include  the  article  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  7,  1971] 

Defenders  of  DDT 

(By  Irston  R.  Barnes) 

Rearguard  actions  against  the  termination 
of  the  use  of  DDT,  against  governmental  ac- 
tion to  halt  the  damage  to  life  and  the  en- 
vironment, continue  to  be  fought. 

The  recent  decision  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  suit  brought  by  the  Environ- 
mental Defense  Fund,  the  National  Audubon 
Society,  the  Sierra  Club  and  the  West  Mich- 
igan Environmental  Action  Council  repre- 
.sents  a  signal  victory  for  those  seeking  to  use 
legal  methods  to  protect  the  environment. 
The  Court  directed  the  government  to  cancel 
all  registered  uses  of  DDT  and  asked  tbe  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  to  determine 
whether  a  susper^lou  order  should  be  Issued 
stopping  Immediately  all  DDT  shipments  in 
interstate  commerce. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  has 
responded  with  notices  canceling  the  regis- 
tration of  all  remaining  uses  of  DDT.  How- 
ever, the  statutes  allow  elaborate  appeals, 
during  which  manufacturers  could  continue 
selling  DDT,  unless  the  EPA  determines  that 
all  DDT  uses  are  "an  Imminent  hazard  to 
the  public."  Such  a  finding  could  bring  an 
immediate  Interim  bait  to  Interstate  sales 
of  DDT. 

EPA  Administrator  William  Ruckelshaus 
has  premised  such  a  review  within  60  day-;. 

Cancellation  of  registration  will  predict- 
ably be  opposed  by  the  manufacturers,  by 
cotton  growers  ( the  principal  domestic  users) 
and  by  various  spokesmen  for  the  agrlco- 
chemlcal  complex  who  have  for  so  long  rep- 
resented the  chemical  viewpoint  In  state  and 
federal  agencies. 

Despite  irrefutable  evidence  of  damage  to 
fish,  birds  and  other  wildlife  of  both  man- 
altered  and  natural  environments,  defenders 
of  chemical  pesticides  still  protest  that  the 
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cas«  against  DDT  1b  unproven  and  still  se«k 
to  confuse  the  Issue. 

What  appears  to  be  a  prime  example  of 
such  tactics  Is  an  Incredible  article  In  the 
December  Issue  of  The  Virginia  Outdoors,  an 
official  publication  of  the  Virginia  Commis- 
sion of  Outdoor  Recreation.  The  piece,  "The 
Killing  of  the  Bald  Eagle."  by  Dr.  H.  Oruen- 
hagen.  Is  directed  against  "certain  groups  or 
Individuals"  who  "plclt  out  speciflc  Items  for 
special  emphasis,"  e.g.,  "the  app.^rent  decline 
of  the  bald  eagle." 

The  article  begins  with  a  series  of  ob- 
servations: the  concern  for  bald  eagles  ante- 
dates the  use  of  DDT:  cutting  of  tlmt>er  and 
pollution  have  degraded  eagle  habitats:  a 
bounty  was  paid  In  Alaska  on  bald  eagles 
(which  could  hardly  affect  eastern  popula- 
tions) :  and  autopsies  on  76  dead  eagles  per- 
formed at  the  Patuxent  Wildlife  Research 
Center  from  1960  through  1965  showed  that 
64  birds  died  from  Identifiable  causes  re- 
lated to  man.  His  conclusion  Is  a  complete 
non  sequltur:  "that  m*n  Is  prlm*rtly  re- 
sponsible for  the  decline  of  the  bald  eagle 
and  that  the  role  of  pesticides  baa  been 
greatly  exaggerated." 

How  could  the  author  be  Ignorant  of  the 
true  facts  regarding  the  disastrous  crash  in 
bald  eagle  populations,  particularly  In  the 
Kutem  United  States?  The  evidence  has  been 
much  publicized  and  Is  overwhelming. 

The  yeax-to-year  surveys  directed  by  the 
National  Audubon  Society  ha\e  eetabllahed 
declining  populations,  declining  numbers  of 
active  nests,  and  poor  nesting  sttooees.  Simi- 
lar trends  have  been  observed  In  the  pere- 
grine falcon,  Scottish  golden  eagles,  and 
American  oepreys.  as  set  forth  In  the  docu- 
mented report  of  an  international  confer- 
ence at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  In  1906. 
The  list  of  DDT-endangered  American  speoles 
also  Includes  the  brown  pelican,  and  other 
species  are  under  Intensive  study. 

The  mechanism  by  which  DDT  kills  speclee 
has  been  established  In  controlled  research 
experiment*  at  the  Patuxent  Wildlife  Re- 
search Center,  with  the  results  so  widely  cir- 
culated that  they  could  hardly  be  unlcnown 
to  anyone  expressing  an  opinion  on  the  ef- 
fects of  DDT  on  wUdUfe.  Sublethal  accumu- 
lations of  DDT  and  Its  derivatives  Interfere 
with  the  birds'  calcium  metabolism,  causing 
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eggs  to  be  so  thin-shelled  that  they  cannot 
be  successfully  Incubated. 

Sublethal  Ingestion  of  DDT  and  Its  deriv- 
atives also  causes  tiLfertillty  In  adult  birds. 
Infertile  eggs,  and  young  which  do  not  sur- 
vive to  grow  up. 

Certainly  the  destruction  of  habitat,  the 
general  Increase  In  pollution,  and  lawless 
shooting  have  reduced  eagle  numbers.  But 
these  forces  did  not  Interfere  with  normal 
reproduction.  They  have  not  made  the  bald 
C'lgle  an  endangered  speclee  I 

When  DDT  came  into  general  use  In  1944, 
there  were  still  hundreds  of  eagles  nesting 
In  Maine,  In  the  Chesapeake  Bay  region,  and 
in  Florida  and  lesser  numbers  were  nesting 
In  the  Oreat  Lakes  region  and  in  many  east- 
ern states.  Eagles  could  be  seen  flying  over 
Washington.  They  nested  all  along  the  Poto- 
mac River  below  Washington.  The  1949 
Christmas  Count  In  the  Washington  area 
recorded  20  bald  eagles.  (In  the  decade  1045- 
54  the  Washington  area  Christmas  Count  re- 
corded an  a.erage  10.3  bald  eagles.  In  the 
decade  of  1955-64  the  average  cotmt  fell  to 
2.1.). 

A  footnote  on  Dr.  Oruenhagen's  Interest  In 
ecigles.  He  Is  reported  to  be  an  extension  spe- 
cialist of  the  Chemical,  Drug  and  Pesticide 
Unit  at  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute.  Prom 
1946  to  1958,  he  was  a  group  leader  In  plant 
pathology  for  Dow  Chemical.  Earlier  be  was 
a  plant  pathologist  in  the  Wisconsin  and 
United  States  Departments  of  Agriculture. 
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SOCIAL     SECURITY     BENEFIT     IN- 
CREASE NEEDED  NOW 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  9.  1971 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  Insert  In  the  Record,  pert  V  of  the  ar- 
ticle entitled:  "Private  and  Public  Re- 
tirement Pensions:  Findings  Prom  the 
1968  Survey  of  the  Aged,"  by  Walter  W. 
Kolodrubetz. 


Other  Public  RrriaxMXNT  BDrxirrs 
Public  retirement  benefits  other  than 
OASDHI  (excluding  veterans'  benefits)  were 
substantially  higher  than  private  pensions, 
and,  on  the  average,  they  were  also  higher 
than  OASDHI  benefits  (table  5).  The  higher 
t>enefit  levels  for  these  public  pensioners  re- 
ilect  the  fact  that  In  many  of  these  programs. 
OASDHI  benefits  were  not  anticipated  as  a 
major  source  of  Income  for  persons  retirlnc 
under  the  system.  Private  plans,  however. 
explicitly  or  Implicitly  anticipate  OASDHI 
benefits  as  -a  source  of  retirement  income  lor 
their  members.  More  than  35  percent  of  the 
aged  units  with  other  public  pensions— 
chiefly  railroad  retirement  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernment pensioners — did  not  concurrenUy 
receive  OASDHI  benefits,  the  proportion  was 
much  smaller  among  private  pensioners— 
about  3  percent. 

Federal  retirement  programs  are  liberal  in 
comparison  with  private  Industry  and  State 
and  local  government  plans  as  a  whole,  be- 
cause they  relate  pensions  to  peak  earnings 
and  maintain  the  value  of  benefits  after  re- 
tirement as  living  costs  rise,  through  auto- 
matic adjustment  of  benefits.  Furthermore, 
the  high  average  benefits  under  Federal  pro- 
grams reflect  the  growth  In  the  number  of 
retirees  with  long  service  as  an  aftermath  of 
the  expanded  employment  of  the  forties. 

Benefit  levels  under  the  railroad  retire- 
ment system  are  at  a  substantially  higher 
rate  than  those  under  OASDHI,  because  ths 
wage-related  benefit  formula  la  more  liberal 
In  the  former  program.  In  addition,  a  system 
of  supplemental  benefits  was  introduced  In 
1966  for  long-service  railroful  workers  retir- 
ing at  age  65.  State  and  local  government  re- 
tirement plans,  typically  basing  benefits  on 
past  earnings  and  length  of  service,  also  tend 
to  provide  benefits  at  a  higher  level  than 
that  of  private  plans.'  Most  of  these  govern- 
ment systems  require  substantial  employee 
contributions,  presumably  reflected  In  higher 
benefit  levels:  most  private  plans  ar«  fi- 
nanced in  full  by  the  employer. 

'  Saul  Waldman,  ReUrement  Systemt  for 
Employees  of  State  and  Local  Oovemmenti 
.  .  .  1988  (Research  Report  No.  23) .  Social  Se- 
curity Administration,  Office  of  Research  and 
Statistics,  1968. 


TABLE  5. -SIZE  OF  OTHER  PUBLIC  PENSION  INCOME  BY  OASOHI  BENEFICIARY  STATUS:  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  AGED  UNITS  BY  SIZE  OF  OTHER  PUBLIC  PENSION 

INCOME.  1967 


Other  public  pension  income 


All  units 


Married 
couple* 


Nonmirried  peraoris 


ToUl 


Men 


Womea 


All  units  1 


Number  (thousands): 
Total    with    other    public    pension 

incomo 1.4CC  SU  833  243  SO 

Reportinf  on  other  public  pensios 

incoflie 1.36S  570  796  229  5« 


Percent  of  units. 


too 


100 


100 


100 


100 


$1  to  J149 

$lS0to$299.... 
»300fo$499.... 
J500to$999.... 
$1,000  to  tl. 499. 
$1,500  to  (1.999. 
S2.000  to  $2,499. 
siSOC  to  $2,999. 
ff000to$3,499 
$3,500  10  $3,999. 
$4,000  to  $4,999. 
$5,000  to  $7,199. 
$7,500  to  $9,999- 
$10,000  or  more.. 


1 

2 

4 

24 

II 

13 

14 

9 

6 

2 

3 

2 

1 


2 
13 
15 
12 
16 
13 
11 

5 

5 

5  . 

1 


2 

2 

5 

32 

21 

13 

12 

6 

3 

I 

2 


1 
1 
• 

21 

11 

21 

22 

7 

2 

1 

3 


2 

2 

5 

36 

24 

10 

9 

5 


1 


IModian  public  pension  incomo. 


Number  (thousands): 
Total    with    other    public    pension 

Income 

Reportinf  on  other  public  pension 

income 


$1,538       $2,181       $1,214       $1,738 


$1,104 


OASOHI  beneficiary  units  < 


92S 
862 


441 
402 


485 

4C0 


132 
128 


353 
332 


Percent  ot  unib. 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Other  public  pension  income 


All  Nflits 


Marriod  - 
couple* 


Nonaiarried  persons 


Total 


$500  to  $999  .. 
$1,000  to  $1,499. 
$1,500  to  $1,999. 
$2,000  to  $2,499 
p.500  to  $2,999 
p.000  to  $3,499 
$3,500  to  $3,999. 
$4,000  to  $4,999 
$5,000  to  r.499. 
$7,500  to  $9,999. 
$10,000  or  more. 


26 

17 

14 

11 

9 

5 

2 

3 

2 


16 

19 

14 

12 

II 

8 

5 

4 

4 


35 
15 
14 

9 

/ 

4 

"I 


32 
9 
18 
II 
12 
2 


36 

17 
13 
1 
( 

4 
1 
1 


Median  public  pension  income. 


Number  (thousands): 
Total  with  other  public  pension  io- 

come 

Reporting  on  other  public  pension 
income 


Percent  of  units. 


1 

(i             T              I 

i 

$1,428 

$1,800       $1,060       $1,394 

$1,005 

520 
503 

173            348            111 
168            336            101 

236 
234 

100 

100            100             100 

100 

$lto$149  . 
$150  to  $298. 
$300  to  $499. 


3 


$1  to  $149 

$150  to  $299 

to  $499.... 
to  $999 

1,000  to  $1,499.. 

1,500  to  $1,999. 

i.OOO  to  $2.499.. 

,500  to  $2,999. 

,000  to  $3,499. 

1.500  to  $3,999. 
$4,000  to  $4,999. 
$5,000  to  $7,499. 
$7,500  10  $9,999. 
$10,000  or  more 


2 

20 

21 

U 

19 

8 

8 

2 

4 

2 

1 


4 

7 
7 

23 
18 
20 
5 
9 
6 
I 


1 

1 

3 

28 

28 

12 

17 

4 

1 

1 

2 


2 
2 
7 

14 
23 
36 
2 
2 
2 
2 


1 
1 
3 
31 
35 
7 
I 
4 
1 


Median  public  pension  Income...      $1,768       $2,721       $1,272       $1,996        $1.0^ 


I  Excludes  beneficiaries  who  received  their  1st  benefit  in  February  1967  or  later,  the  transittonalty 
iMMired  and  special  "ate-^"  beneficiaries. 


>  0.5  percent  or  less. 
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TABLE  6.-SIZE  OF  OASOHI  INCOME  BY  TYPE  OF  RETIREMENT  BENEFIT  FOR  OASDHI  BENEFICIARIES  >:  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  AGED  UNITS  BY  SIZE  OF  OASDHI 

INCOME.  BY  RECEIPT  OF  RETIREMENT  BENEFITS,  1967 


Married  couples  with  OASOHI 
benefits  and— 

Non  married 

persons 

ToUl  with  OASDHI  benefits  and- 

Men  with  OASDHI  benefits  and 

- 

Women  with  OASDHI  benefits  and- 

OASOHI  income 

Prhrate 

croup 

pensiofl' 

Other 

public 

pension 

No  other 
pension 

Prlvate 

gItMjp 

pension  > 

Other 

public 

pension 

No  Other 
pension 

Private 

group 

pension  > 

Other 

public 

pension 

No  other 
pension 

Private 

group 

pension  > 

Other 

public 

pension 

No  other 
pension 

Number  (In  thousands): 

Total 

Reporting  on  OASDHI  Income. 

1.009 
1,002 

392 
392 

3,438 
3,398 

605 
60S 

476 
476 

6,353 
6,315 

287 
287 

128 
128 

1 

1 

476 
463 

317 
317 

348 
348 

4,876 
4.852 

Percent  of  unit* 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

ilto$249         

8 

U 
13 

16 
13 
12  . 
14  . 

7  . 

I  . 

1  . 
CO  - 

1 

W 

27 
36 
20 

2 
5 
39 
16 
16 
14 
7 

31 
24 
25 
11 
3 

1 

5" 

6 
16 
49 
24 

2' 

34 

16 
13 
24 

n 

n 

25 
20 
23 
21 
7 

1 
I 
7 
16 
36 
24 
16 

2 
7 
41 
16 
18 
11 
5 

^? 

pMto$499  

2 
4 

10 

14 

13 

32 

16 

2 

2 

1 

8 

19 
17 
11 
12 
12 
7 
8 
5 
1 

i' 

j5O0toJ749        

32 
25 
26 

g 

j7S0te$999    

I1000tojl249 

1250  to  $1.499 

l'500to$1749 

1 

;l'7S0  to  $1.999 

2J80le$2  249 

(»). 

C) 

2.250  t«  $2,449 

$2  500  to  $2, 749 

$2  750  to  $2,999 

U,000  to  $3,499  

Madisn  OASOHI  income.... 

$2,040 

$1,150 

$1. 483 

$1,304 

$826 

$870 

$1,396 

$960 

$1,008 

$1,188 

$775 

$840 

>  Excludes  beneficiaries  who  received  their  1st  benefit  In  February  1967  or  later,  the  transitionally 
Insurad.and  special  "age-72"  bensficianes;  also  excludes  a  small  number  of  units  reporting  private 
peasions  but  no  OASDHI  benefits,  as  well  as  some  who  did  not  report  on  private  pension  receipt 


'Includes  a  small  number  of  units  reporting  both  a  private  and  another  public  pension. 
'  0.5  percent  or  less. 


Though  both  public  and  private  pensions 
showed  the  heaviest  concentration  In  the 
8500-8999  range  the  median  for  public  retire- 
ment benefits  other  than  OASDHI  (81.540) 
was  8600  higher  than  the  median  In  private 
plans  (table  5).  For  payments  under  public 
programs  as  for  private-plan  payments, 
levels  were  higher  for  married  couples  and 
nonmarrled  men  (with  medians  of  $2,100 
and  81,740)  than  for  women  without  hus- 
bands (median  of  $1,105).  The  lower  pen- 
sion levels  for  nonmarrled  women  reflect  their 
lower  earnings  levels  and  shorter  service  pe- 
riods (factors  In  the  computation  of  bene- 
fits) .  as  well  as  the  reduced  levels  associated 
with  survivor  benefits. 

Pensioners  drawing  only  public  pensions 
other  than  OASDHI  In  retirement  typically 
had  higher  benefit  levels  than  those  receiv- 
ing such  pensions  In  addition  to  OASDHI 
benefits  (table  5) ,  for  the  reasons  that  were 
previously  discussed.*  The  median  benefit  of 
82.720  for  couples  In  the  former  group  was 
$900  higher  than  the  median  for  couples  in 
the  latter  group.  The  difference  between 
median  public  pensions  for  nonmarrled  men 
with  and  without  OASDHI  benefits  was  about 
88(X),  but  the  medians  for  nonmarrled  women 
were  about  the  same. 


Median  pension  of— 


Type  of  pension 


Married 
couples 


Nonmarrled  persons 


Men 


Women 


OA»HlbeMm $1,555 

Jn»»»«  8ro«p  pension 970 

Other  public  pension 2,190 

*iN)  OASDHI 1  800 

*nd  no  OASOHI 2!  720 


$1,080 

865 

1,740 

1,395 

1.995 


$860 

665 

1.105 

1,005 

1,090 


In  sununary.  the  median  private  pension 
payment,  as  shown  above,  was  not  only  lower 
than  the  median  OASDHI  benefit  payment, 
but  It  was  substantially  below  the  median 
Mnotint  of  pubUc  pensions  other  than 
0A3IWI. 


'For  a  detailed  analysis  of  dual  Federal 
Government  and  social  security  coverage,  see 
Klabeth  Heldbreder.  "Federal  ClvU -Service 
Annuitants  and  Social  Security,"  Social  Se- 
«"^tv  Bulletin.  July  1969. 


REVENUE  SHARING  LEGISLATION 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF    FLOlmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  9,  1971 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  pleased  to  join  with  136  of  my  col- 
leagues today  in  cosponsorlng  President 
Nixon's  general  revenue  sharing  plan, 
and  I  urge  prompt  £u;tion  on  this  vitally 
needed  legislation. 

Local  government  in  this  Nation  ap- 
pears headed  for  destruction,  the  victim 
of  long  years  of  neglect  and  economic 
starvation.  Unless  we  reverse  this  trend, 
life  in  America,  as  we  know  it,  will  be 
lost  to  us  forever. 

The  President's  plan  to  pump  $5  bil- 
lion a  year  in  new  and  imrestricted  funds 
into  our  local  governments  Is  a  major 
step  in  restoring  vitality  to  our  State 
and  local  governments. 

My  home  State  of  Florida  alone  would 
receive  an  estimated  $167.5  million  a  year 
under  the  President's  plan.  Some  States 
win  receive  much  more — significantly, 
with  no  strings  attached. 

In  our  desire  for  so-called  efficiency, 
we  have  rushed  headlong  into  centraliza- 
tion of  power  at  the  Federal  level.  As  a 
result,  we  have  sapped  the  strength  of 
our  State  and  local  governments,  which 
lack  many  of  the  resources  available  to 
Big  Brother  in  Washington. 

It  is  long  past  time  to  decentralize,  to 
return  government  to  the  people.  Our 
local  officials  are  most  familiar  with  local 
problems,  and  best  able  to  And  meaning- 
ful solutions.  Some  of  the  worst  decisions 
In  recent  years  are  the  result  of  bureau- 
crats In  Washington  deciding  what  they 
think  Is  best  for  people  living  thousands 
of  miles  away. 

Yes,  Washington  on  occasion  has  been 
willing  to  share  some  of  its  revenues  Axith 
our  local  communities — but  at  the  price 
of  endless  redtape  and  impossible  condi- 
tions. A  major  feature  of  the  President's 


plan  is  that  State  and  local  governments 
would  receive  their  share  of  the  revenue 
with  no  strings  attached,  and  determine 
themselves  how  the  funds  best  be  spent. 
It  is  time  we  started  trusting  our  cities, 
counties,  and  States.  After  all,  it  is  they 
that  make  up  what  is  best  in  America. 


STOP  BEING  FUNNY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  9.  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
obvious  public  opposition  to  heavy  taxa- 
tion and  an  ineffective  use  of  Federal 
moneys  at  all  levels  of  government  is 
properly  emphasized  in  an  editorial  Sat- 
urday, January  30,  in  the  Polish  Ameri- 
can— Chicago. 

I  believe  it  is  pertinent,  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  us  to  recognize  that  this  logical  public 
frustration  with  tsixatlon  Is  directed  at 
all  levels  of  government  and  under  no 
circumstances  will  duplication  of  effort, 
waste,  or  unneeded  government  spending 
be  tolerated.  The  editorial  follows: 
Stop  Being  Tuvky 

The  old  saying  that  "people  are  ftinny" 
was  never  truer  than  It  is  today.  Never  were 
there  so  many  millions  asking  for  public 
charity  doled  out  to  them  under  a  pleasing 
variety  of  titles.  We  overlook  the  fact  that 
government  has  no  money  to  give  that  It 
does  not  first  take  from  its  citizens  in  taxes, 
or  higher  and  higher  public  debt.  The  latter 
today  requires  the  payment  of  over  $20  bil- 
lion a  year  In  interest  charges  alone. 

No  matter  what  the  government,  federal, 
state  or  local  Is  giving  you,  don't  think  you 
are  not  paying  for  It.  We  are  paying  for  ex- 
orbitant government  spending  and  debt  In 
inflated  prices  and  the  reduced  value  and 
buying  power  of  the  dollar.  We  are  paying  for 
It  in  everything  we  eat,  wear  and  lise.  The 
amount  of  taxes  withheld  from  the  average 
income  would  have  paid  for  a  home  not  so 
long  ago.  What  used  to  be  put  Into  savings. 
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now  goes  to  the  tax  collector,  and  the  one 
who  earned  it  never  sees  It. 

The  people  will  have  to  stop  being  "funny" 
If  they  wish  to  save  their  bacon  In  the  UJ3. 
Ycur  savings  and  your  government  are  being 
destroyed  by  those  who  put  politics  ahead 
of  fiscal  responaibillty. 


TRIBUTE    TO    L.    MENDEL    RIVERS 


HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

OF    fXOaiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1971 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ?reat 
loss  which  Congress  and  the  Nation  have 
experienced  because  of  the  death  of  our 
esteemed  colleague.  L.  Mendel  Rivers,  Is 
very  well  expressed  in  an  editorial  In 
the  February  1971  Issue  of  "The  Officer," 
a  publication  of  the  Reserve  OfBcers  As- 
sociation of  the  United  States. 

In  a  similar  vein,  the  February  issue  of 
"Naval  Affairs"  published  by  the  Fleet 
Reserve  A^-ociation  in  Washington  car- 
ries  a  great  tribute  to  our  esteemed  de- 
parted colleague. 

I  submit  both  for  reprinting  in  the 

Co  .GRESSIONAL   RECORD: 

Looking  Arsao  30  Tears  Ama  th«  Diath 

OF  Mknoex  RrvEXS 

One  of  the  most  powerful  men  in  the  na- 
tion, the  President  Pro  Tem  of  the  Senate, 
Richard  B.  Russell,  said  of  the  death  of  L 
Mendel  Rivers: 

"No  man  ever  lived  who  was  more  whole- 
heartedly dedicated  to  the  defense  of  this 
Nation  than  Mendel  Rivers  and  these  of  us 
who  are  convinced  that  a  strong  defense  is 
our  hope  for  continued  freedom  and  peace 
have  lost  a  champion. 

"For  three  decades,  I  met  with  him  in  con- 
ference and  we  worked  together  In  matters 
relating  to  the  Armed  Services.  He  not  only 
had  a  far-reaching  understanding  of  the 
operations  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  but 
he  was  unyleldl.ig  In  his  efforts  to  Insure  that 
the  Department  waa  supplied  with  the  nec- 
essary means  to  guarantee  the  security  of 
this  Nation. 

"1  am  deeply  saddened  by  his  parsing  and 
I  extend  to  Mrs  Rivers  and  her  family  my 
profound  sympathy." 

The  depth  of  Senator  Russell's  convictions 
was  conveyed  more  forcefully,  however.  In  his 
private  comment  to  friends  that  It  would  b; 
another  generation  before  '-he  real  tragedy 
cf  the  loss  of  the  House  champion  of  na- 
tional preparedness  would  l>e  felt  Thirty 
years  from  now,  he  said,  would  come  the 
time  of  reckoning  with  regard  to  thla  na- 
tion's safety,  and  even  survival,  because  the 
stalwart,  resolute,  and  therefore  embattled. 
Chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, had  been  removed  by  death  from  the 
bastion  he  manned  in  this  nation's  defense 
structure  and  Its  defense  philosophy 

Much  has  been  written  about  Mendel 
Rivers,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  a  con- 
troversial figure  on  the  national  scene.  The 
media  generally  have  fully  disclosed  his 
character  aa  the  hero  and  guardian  of  the 
rights  of  the  men  and  women  In  the  uni- 
form of  the  United  States  of  America.  And 
yet.  In  everything  that  has  been  written 
about  Mr.  Rivers,  in  summary  of  his  career 
and  his  contribution  to  national  survival, 
none  has  adequately  conveyed  the  real 
strength  of  the  man  nor  his  spiritual  com- 
mitment to  protection  of  this  country's  In- 
stitutions, its  Ideals  and  traditions. 

The  way  the  game  l^  played  In  W^shlngtor. 
with  channels  of  oonununlcatlon  so  greatly 
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broadened  In  this  generation,  national  lead- 
ership Is  so  often  diluted,  undermined  or 
negated  by  the  plethora  of  bombast  and 
propaganda  spewed  out  to  the  public  and 
constituting  as  It  does  an  iutellecttial  pollu- 
tion 80  thick  that  the  citizenry  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  expected  to  make  logical  declclons 
based  upon  actual  truth. 

Mendel  Rivers  was  not  the  victim  of  this 
miasma:  he  could  not  be  Intimidated  by 
propaganda;  his  character  was  not  subject 
to  assassination.  Despite  all  that  has  been 
said  about  him  and  the  basis  for  the  longev- 
ity of  his  service  to  the  half  million  people 
of  the  First  District  of  South  Carolina,  there 
Is  no  general  recognition  of  the  degree  to 
which  he  was  held  In  the  esteem  and  affection 
of  the  broad  base  of  citizenry  which  he  repre- 
sented. The  fact  Is  that  Mendel  Rivers* 
stature,  his  gifts,  his  leadership  and  his 
warm  personality  made  him  an  institution  of 
historic  Charleston  and  environs,  whose  his- 
tory and  mores  were  based  upon  the  earliest 
and  purest  Amerlca-ia. 

If  a  man  is  known  by  bis  enemies,  as  well 
as  by  his  friends.  It  can  be  said  of  Mendel 
Rivers  that  his  career  had  a  brightness  upon 
which  he  should  reflect:  because  he  was  de- 
spised and  lampooned  upon  every  opportu- 
nity, by  every  element  of  those  who  were  not 
tolerant  of  his  stern  adherence  to  a  strong 
military  pmllcy  In  the  nation.  Including  many 
who  honestly  and  In  good  conscience  de- 
plored bis  giving  first  priority  to  national 
military  safety,  as  well  aa  by  those  who  either 
were  a  part  of.  or  encouraged,  the  mlniscule 
element  of  American  society  who  are  In  open 
revolt,  advocating  revolution  and  overthrow 
of  our  Oovernment  and  Its  Constitution. 

Chairman  Rivers  had  the  support  of  the 
great  majority  not  only  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  but  of  the  whole  House,  as  was 
demonstrated  time  and  again  during  the  past 
several  years  when  he  was  a  target  of  abuse 
and  libel.  It  may  be  sadly  true  that  as  Sena- 
tor Russell  predicts  a  future  generation  mav 
tragically  discover  that  Rivers  was  right  and 
that  his  critics  were  In  deep  error.  Yet  we 
cannot  accept  the  thesis  that  his  Influence 
and  example  of  leadership  wlU  not  continue 
under  the  92nd  Congress,  and  the  succeeding 
Congresses,  because  his  policy  and  his  resolu- 
tion represented  the  very  essence  of  unhappy 
but  pure  truth — that  is  that  the  United 
States  of  America  can  survive  only  if  it  re- 
mains mlUtarlly  strong  and  if  the  leadership 
of  the  nation  continues  to  Insist  that  every 
citizen  must  be  wUllng  to  place  hla  life  on 
the  Une  as  the  price  of  freedom. 

The  Hokosabi,e  L.  Menbel  Rnnais.  1905-70, 
U.S.  REmesENTATTVE,  Fhist  Congressional 
District  of  S<->rTH  CARot,rNA 

THE    tr.S.     SERVTcnCKN'S    COMGRKSSMAN     AND     A 
SRIPMATR 

Shipmate  L.  Mendel  Rivers  of  Charleston 
Branch  50.  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Rouse  of 
Representatives  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, Joined  the  Staff  of  the  Supreme  Com- 
mander at  02i0  E.S.T..  Monday.  28  December 
1970  while  recovering  from  cardiac  surgery  at 
the  University  Medical  Center  in  Birming- 
ham. Alabama  Chairman  Rivers  underwent 
open  heart  surgery  by  Dr.  John  Ktrklln  on 
11  December  to  replace  a  leaking  mitral  valve 
In  his  heart  with  a  plastic  valve.  His  post- 
operative recovery  was  progresalng  normaUy 
until  20  December  when  he  suffered  heart 
stoppage  and  was  revived  by  chest  massage. 
Thereafter,  his  condition  remained  critical, 
but  Improved  slightly.  untU  his  demise. 

The  National  Charter  of  the  Fleet  Reserve 
Association  will  be  draped  for  thirty  days.  All 
Branches  of  the  Fleet  Reserve  Association  will 
drap>e  their  Charters  for  the  same  period  com- 
mencing on  30  December  1970  In  accordance 
with  Section  2707  of  the  Fleet  Reserve  Asso- 
ciation "Rituals." 

Chairman  Rivers  waa  bom  on  28  Septem- 
ber 1908  on  a  farm  In  OumvUle.  South  Caro- 
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Una,  near  a  place  caUed  Hell  Hole  Swamp,  in 
the  low  country  of  that  state's  coastal  plain. 
His  father  farmed  and  operated  a  small  tur- 
pentine still.  When  Mendel  (he  never  used 
his  first  name  "Lucius")  was  eight  his  father 
died.  His  mother  lost  the  family  home  and 
moved  her  six  children  to  North  Charleston 
where  she  took  in  boarders. 

Toung  Mendel  grew  up  determined  to  be  a 
lawyer.  He  clerked  in  a  country  store,  de- 
livered papers  pony-back,  played  outfield  for 
a  semi-pro  baseball  team  and  worked  In  the 
Charleston  Navy  Yard.  He  attended  the  Col- 
lege of  Charleston  and  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  but  was  economically  forced 
to  quit  his  formal  education.  He  gained  em- 
ployment In  a  Charleston  law  office  where  he 
pursued  his  law  studies.  He  passed  the  South 
Carolina  bar  examination  In  1932  before  ob- 
taining a  law  degree. 

He  served  in  the  South  Carolina  Legislature 
from  1933  to  1936.  From  1936  to  1940  he 
served  as  a  special  attorney  In  the  United 
States  Department  of  Justice:  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

In  1940  he  ran  for  Congress  against  the 
advice  of  seasoned  and  Influential  local  poli- 
ticians. He  campaigned  against  "the  Charles- 
ton crowd"  and  drew  heavy  support  from 
the  rural  areas  of  the  district.  To  the  surprise 
of  all,  he  won  and  thereafter  never  faced 
serious  opposition.  He  had  opposition  In  only 
two  or  three  of  his  subsequent  fifteen  suc- 
cessful cami>algns  for  reelection. 

In  the  second  session  of  the  88th  Congress 
In  1964,  The  Honorable  Carl  Vinson,  then 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  announced  his  retirement.  Repre- 
sentative Rivers  was  the  ranking  Democrat 
on  that  Committee  and  he  succeeded  "Uncle 
Carl"  as  Chairman  upon  the  convening  of 
the  89th  Congress  In  January  1965. 

Shipmate  Rivers  was  always  a  strong  ad- 
vocate of  legislation  t>eneficlal  to  military 
personnel.  He  played  a  key  role  in  the  House's 
passage  of  the  provision  to  restore  the  prin- 
ciple of  recomputatlon  of  military  retired  pay 
for  thoee  who  reUred  prior  to  1  July  1968 
In  the  1963  military  pay  bill.  He  was  Chalr- 
maln  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Subcom- 
mittee on  Military  Medical  Benefits  In  1964. 
His  leadership  resulted  In  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  89-614  establishing  the  Civilian 
Health  and  Medical  Program  for  the  Uni- 
formed Services  (CHAMPU8)  In  1966. 

As  Chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  he  Immediately  began  to  exert 
strong  Influence  for  the  improvement  of 
military  pay,  allowances  and  benefits.  The 
first  test  of  his  leadership  waa  the  success- 
ful pas!<age  and  enactment  of  a  mllltnry  pey 
raise  that  was  twice  the  amount  proposed 
by  the  Administration  In  Its  1965  budget. 
Following  that  victory,  military  personnel 
knew  they  had  found  a  champion  and  their 
benefits  increased  each  year  because  of  his 
legislative  innovations,  expertise  and  dedi- 
cation to  his  philosophy,  "The  Serviceman 
and  his  famUy  are  entitled  to  a  standard  of 
living  equal  to  the  standard  of  living  they're 
defending." 

Chairman  Rivers  left  no  stone  unturned 
and  he  never  missed  an  opportunity  to  act 
In  behalf  of  all  military  personnel.  HU  record 
of  military  personnel  legislation  enacted  1« 
almost  legendary  in  the  annals  of  legislative 
history.  He  fought  tremendous  odds.  Includ- 
ing two  AdminlstraUons,  to  provide  our  na- 
tion with  an  adequate  military  defense 

Chairman  Rivers  was  a  member  of  the 
Grace  Episcopal  Church  in  Charleston,  South 
Carolina.  Funeral  services  were  held  there  at 
1300.  Wednesday.  30  December  1970  and  in- 
terment foUowed  In  the  town  of  St  Stephen. 
South  Carolina.  St.  Stephen  waa  the  home 
of  the  Chairman's  parents  and  is  forty-six 
nUles  from  Charleston.  Shipmates  National 
President  Robert  L.  Bastlan  and  National 
Executive  Secretary  Robert  W.  Nolan  rejwe- 
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gented  the  Fleet  Reserve  Association  at  the 
church  and  graveside  services. 

HlB  82,600  Shipmates  of  the  Fleet  Reserve 
Association,  indeed,  all  military  personnel, 
active  duty  and  retired,  deeply  mourn  his 
passing.  His  beloved  wife,  Margaret,  his 
daughters,  Mrs.  Robert  Eastman  and  Marlon, 
and  young  Lucius  Mendel  Jr.  can  take  great 
pride  in  the  Chairman's  service  to  his  nation 
and  the  Free  World  during  the  past  thirty 
years.  Dr.  Albert  Einstein  said : 

"ONLY  A  LDT  LIVH)  FOR  OTKESS  IS  A  LIFE 
WORTH  WHILE" 

Shipmate  Chairman  Rivers'  life  Is  the  epit- 
ome of  that  statement.  It  will  be  a  space 
of  time  before  another  like  him  walks  with 
UB  and  carries  our  burden  to  make  the  way 
easier  for  us,  his  Shipmates. 

The  family  has  requested  that  those  who 
wish  to  remember  Chairman  Rivers  In  a  spe- 
cial way  may  wish  to  address  their  remem- 
brances to  the  L.  Mendel  Rivers  Heart  Sur- 
gery Research  F\md.  Department  of  Surgery. 
Alabama  Medical  Center,  University  of  Ala- 
t>ama,  Birmingham,  Alabama.  Messages  of 
condolence  may  be  addressed  to:  Mrs.  L. 
Mendel  Rivers,  640  Federal  Building,  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina  29403. 

As  the  years  roll  by,  one  by  one,  we  end  our 
cruise.  The  anchor  is  dropped  to  rise  from  the 
waters  no  more. 

Shipmate  L.  Mendel  Rivers  sailed  through 
life's  cruise,  meeting  more  than  his  share  of 
calms  and  storms,  adverse  tides  and  favoring 
winds;  his  ship  of  life  has  come  to  its  final 
anchorage  in  a  harbor  still  uncharted  by 
mortal  men.  We  who  remain  do  not  know  the 
waters  there,  but  we  do  know  the  course  to 
steer  and  we  believe  that  our  Shipmate,  set- 
ting his  course  by  those  beacons  that  have 
been  given  us.  has  found  that  harbor  safely. 
To  thoee  loved  ones  whom  our  departed 
Shipmate  has  left  behind,  awaiting  their  own 
day  of  departure  and  voyage  to  that  same 
harbor  of  eternal  mercy,  we  can  only  offer  our 
sympathy  In  this  time  of  separation  and 
loneliness.  There  are  many  words  that  could 
be  used  at  this  time  to  describe  the  good  and 
outstanding  qualities  of  the  one  who  has 
gone  before,  but  we  of  the  Fleet  Reserve 
Association,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  sum 
It  up  In  one  word:  Shipmate.  That  word, 
when  spoken  by  naval  men,  embodies  all 
that  can  be  said  of  any  man.  Chairman  L. 
Mendel  Rivers  was  a  Shipmate. 

We  who  remain  to  carry  on  should  not 
think  of  Shipmate  Rivers  as  gone  from  tis, 
but  rather  that  he  has  been  transferred  to 
another  ship  or  station  where  we  all  hope 
to  be  Shipmates  again. 

R  W.  N. 


FEDERAL  REVENUE  SHARINO 


HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR. 

OF  FLoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  9,  1971 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  It  Is 
Important  to  note  that  the  White  House 
does  not  believe  It  has  erred  In  its  pro- 
posal for  sharing  Federal  revenues  with 
the  States  and  local  governments. 

Too  often  in  the  course  of  our  his- 
tory there  has  been  validity  in  charges 
that  an  administration  has  erred  In 
judgment  or  In  fact  when  presenting  an 
Important  program  and,  as  a  result,  those 
charges  have  gone  unchallenged. 

But  today,  we  see  the  President  and  the 
White  House  fiUly  confident  that  they  are 
riRht  and  fully  prepared  to  meet  the 
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challenge,  from  whatever  source,  when 
their  basic  premises  are  questioned. 

May  I  repeat  here  today  what  Presi- 
dential Assistant  John  Ehrllchman  said 
recently,  because  it  Is  Important  that  the 
facts  be  iterated  constantly  so  that  both 
the  Congress  and  the  people  can  judge 
revenue  sharing  on  its  merits. 

Mr.  Ehrllchman  said: 

We  are  not  going  to  raise  taxes  or  cut  exist- 
ing programs.  It  Is  not  true  that  some  cities 
and  States  wlU  receive  less  money  under  the 
Administration  proposal.  It  Is  true  that  some 
will  receive  more. 

Gtovernors,  county  executives,  and 
mayors  should  all  be  aware  of  this  and, 
being  aware,  should  support  the  program 
Wholeheartedly.  It  is,  I  believe,  their 
salvation. 


ANOTHER  NEW  YORK  CITY  POWER 
FAILURE 
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LUNAR  TRIUMPH 


HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1971 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, another  power  failure,  this  one  caused 
by  an  explosion  of  unknown  origin,  has 
again  left  a  part  of  New  York  City  with- 
out adequate  electric  serAice  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time. 

The  latest  Interruption  of  service  for 
the  long-suffering  New  Yorkers  came 
this  past  Sunday  evening  when  midtown 
Manhattan  slipped  into  partial  darkness 
for  over  2  hours. 

The  Consolidated  Edison  Corp.,  said 
the  trouble  was  caused  apparently  by  an 
explosion  in  an  East  Side  powerplant.  an 
explosion  of  unknown  origin.  Shortly 
thereafter  someone  phoned  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  in  New  York  in  an  attempt 
to  give  the  impression  that  the  Incident 
was  caused  by  sabotage.  However,  at  last 
report  no  sabotage  was  indicated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  several  weeks  running 
now  the  New  York  City  area  has  been 
.■suffering  from  one  power  shortage  or  col- 
lapse after  another  for  a  variety  of 
causes. 

However,  no  matter  what  these  in- 
dividual causes  might  happen  to  be,  they 
all  add  up  to  an  inadequate  power  supply 
production  and  delivery  system  not  only 
for  New  York,  but  for  the  entire  eastern 
seaboard  and  much  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
re.sentatives  should  closely  study  this 
situation,  and  for  that  reason  I  have  In- 
troduced House  Resolution  155,  to  estab- 
lish a  select  House  committee  to  Investi- 
gate the  energy  resources  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  recent  power 
collapse  in  New  York  City  is  yet  another 
svmntom  of  what  may  well  be  a  serious 
disease  which  can  cripple  our  future  eco- 
nomic expansion  and  growth  unless  we 
diagnose,  treat,  and  cure  it  Immediately. 

I  believe  the  establishment  of  the  se- 
lect House  committee  called  for  in  my 
resolution  would  be  a  significant  first 
step  toward  a  cure. 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Tuesday.  February  9,  1971 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  the  successful  return  of  Astronauts 
Shepard,  Mitchell,  and  Roosa,  the  United 
States  has  again  demonstrated  that  Its 
hope  for  the  future  lies  In  its  ability  to 
apply  technology.  The  same  technology 
that  has  taken  us  so  successfully  to  the 
moon  on  Apollo  14  Is  today  being  well 
applied  to  our  problems  right  here  on 
earth.  The  New  York  Times  of  Febru- 
ary 7,  1971,  carried  a  landmark  editorial 
which  places  the  success  of  our  Apollo 
14  In  perspective.  TTils  editorial  states 
well  that — 

Shepard  and  Mitchell  have  provided  vivid 
evidence  of  how  much  more  men  ca.n  do  In 
space  than  even  the  most  Ingenious  instru- 
ments now  available. 

Programs  now  imderway,  both  auto- 
mated and  manned,  in  the  earth  re- 
sources surveys  and  other  areas  of  space 
effort  u-lll  benefit  from  the  experience 
of  Ap>ollo  14  if  we  have  the  will  to  ade- 
quately support  our  national  space  pro- 
gram. The  editorial  follows: 
LrNAR  Triumph 

Astronauts  Shepard  and  Mitchell  have  en- 
acted a  brUUant  chapter  In  the  history  of 
lunar  exploration  these  past  two  days.  They 
spent  more  time  traveling  over  the  lunar  sur- 
face and  covered  a  greater  area  of  the  moon 
than  men  have  ever  done  before.  They  set  up 
more  scientific  Instruments,  they  conducted 
more  experiments  than  any  of  their  predeces- 
sors, and  in  a  region  oT  extraordinary  geologi- 
cal Interest  they  gathered  far  more  lunar 
rocks  and  soil  than  the  astronauts  of  Apollo 
11  and  12  or  the  immanned  Soviet  Luna  16 
device.  If  they  return  safely  to  earth  with 
their  precious  cargo,  man's  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  moon  and  of  the  origin 
of  the  solar  system  are  likely  to  reach  a  peak 
well  above  the  present  level. 

The  Soviet  press  has  In  recent  days  been 
seeking  to  downgrade  the  Apollo  flights  and 
to  argue.  ImpUclty  and  explicitly,  that  sci- 
entific exploration  by  means  of  unmanned 
probes  such  as  those  Moscow  has  sent  to  the 
moon  and  Venus  Is  adequate  for  man's  de- 
sired knowledge  of  the  solar  system.  Yet  it 
must  be  recognized  that  It  will  be  decades 
before  Instruments  can  do  on  the  moon  or 
another  planet  what  Shepard  and  Mitchell 
did  these  past  48  hours.  The  variety  of  tasks 
they  performed,  the  speed  with  which  they 
worked,  and  the  precise  detail  of  the  observa- 
tions they  reported  back  to  earth  are  far 
beyond  anything  machines  alone  are  now 
able  to  perform.  Remote-controlled  Instru- 
ments are  still  clumsy,  slow  and  Umlted 
means  of  getting  information  as  compared 
with  astronauts  who  have  highly  trained  and 
versatUe  minds  and  bodies. 

The  success  of  Apollo  14,  therefore,  should 
go  far  to  put  in  perspective  the  relative  - 
merits  of  manned  and  unmanned  space  ex- 
ploration. The  achievements  of  Soviet  un- 
manned rockets  in  landing  Instruments  on 
Venus,  in  returning  three  ounces  of  moon 
dust  to  earth  and  in  putting  Lunokhod  Into 
operation  on  the  lunar  surface  were  In  every 
way  remarkable.  But  now  the  exploits  of 
Shepard  and  Mitchell  have  provided  vivid 
evidence  of  how  much  more  men  can  do  in 
space  than  even  the  most  Ingenious  Instru- 
ments now  available. 
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Prom  a  long-range  point  of  view  there  Is 
no  real  conflict  between  the  two  types  of 
space  exploration  Both  are  Important,  use- 
ful and,  in  fact,  essential.  It  Is  In  planetary 
exploration  that  Instruments  now  offer  the 
greatest  promise,  for  they  can  go  to  Venus. 
Mars  and  more  distant  planets  In  the  pe- 
riod Immediately  ahead,  while  It  will  be 
decades  before  men  will  be  able  to  make 
those  same  Journeys.  But  on  the  moon,  as 
Apollo  14  has  shown  so  Irrefutably,  manned 
visits  are  the  most  productive  means  of 
exploration. 


FARM  DISCONTENT 


HON.  JAMES  ABOUREZK 

or    •OTTTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1971 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  ana- 
lyzing the  resiilts  of  the  1970  elections, 
columnist  after  columnist  has  pointed 
out  that  It  was  In  the  traditionally  Re- 
publican Midwest  that  the  Republican 
Party  suTered  its  erreatest  Icsses.  Indeed, 
the  larsrest  gains  in  Hou.se  seats  made  by 
Democrats  in  any  one  State  was  in  the 
State  of  South  Dakota.  This  should  be 
convincing  proof  that  there  Is  a  mani- 
fest dissatisfaction  among  American 
farmers. 

In  State  after  State  where  the  Nixon - 
Hardin  farm  bill  was  an  K«nje,  Republi- 
cans fared  poorly  and  Democrats  did 
well.  The  farmer  wants  and  deserves  bet- 
ter than  what  has  been  offered  to  him. 
If  this  spark  of  dissatisfaction  Is  not  to 
be  fanned  into  the  full  flames  of  farm 
revolt,  we  must  consider  corrective  meas- 
ures in  the  farm  bill.  I  recognize  the  re- 
luctance of  Congress  to  go  over  this 
ground  again  so  soon  after  passing  ma- 
jor farm  legislation.  Yet,  if  we  are  to 
prove  the  American  representative  sys- 
tem viable,  as  we  all  believe  it  to  be.  we 
cannot  Ignore  such  a  clear  voice  of  pro- 
test as  was  raised  at  the  polls  Isist  No- 
vember by  the  constituency  most  Imme- 
diately Involved. 

In  support  of  what  I  say,  and  as  proof 
of  this  dissatLsfactlon.  I  would  commend 
to  the  attention  of  mv  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing letter  by  mv  good  friend  Ben 
RadcUffe.  President  of  the  South  Da- 
kota Farmers  Union. 

I  Include  the  article  as  follows: 
South  Dakota  PAiMxaa  Union. 

Huron.  S.  Dak..  January  8.  1971 
Hon.  Jaiteb  AaornuBK. 
Houae  of  Repreaentativet. 
Wash.in<rtcxn.  D.C. 

DsAJt  Jtm:  I  note  with  serloue  concern  the 
recent  announcement  that  pMcea  South  Da- 
kota farmers  received  for  their  products  were 
down  13  per  cent  from  a  year  ago.  And  each 
month  the  United  States  Department  of 
Acrlculture  teUa  us  the  pwitr  ratio  baa 
fallen  again  until  now  It  stands  at  87  per 
cent,  the  1933  level.  My  concern  Is  ma^rnlfled 
by  the  fact  that  I  am  convtnoed  the  preeent 
farm  law  will  spell  disaster  for  tbousanda  of 
South  Dakota  farmen. 

If  this  year's  program  ta  any  Indication  of 
what  we  can  expect  under  the  new  bUl,  I 
can  only  be  pe—lmtstlc  about  the  poBslblllty 
at  the  Secretary  at  Agriculture  ualng  wbat 
options  the  bill  provides  to  raise  farm  Income. 
Indeed,  It  appears  that  American  agrlctil- 
ttue  is  being  made  the  whipping  boy  of  our 
economy. 
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As  you  know,  the  Nlxon-Hardln  farm  bill 
was  rejected  by  the  voters  In  the  Novem- 
ber election  In  every  race  where  It  was  an 
issue.  Wblle  the  Congress  may  be  reluctant 
to  consider  a  new  farm  program  after  Just 
passing  one.  It  Is  my  profound  belief  that 
we  must  have  a  new  farm  bill  if  agriculture 
as  we  know  it  today  is  to  survive. 

South   Dakota  can   and  ahould  take  the 
lead  In  this  vital  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Ben  H.  RAocufTS,  President. 
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DENTAL  CARE— A  NEGLECTED 
ART 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

or  CALsroxNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  9,  1971 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
all  the  anxiety  over  the  urgent  need  for 
improving  the  availability  of  medical 
care,  those  in  the  Congress  and  the  agen- 
cies and  the  general  public  are  Inclined, 
I  think,  to  pay  too  little  attention  to  the 
vast  deficiencies  in  the  amount  of  dental 
care  received  by  the  people,  particularly 
children.  And  this  despite  the  fact  that 
every  President  since  Harry  Truman  has 
made  separate  appeals  for  making  more 
dental  care  available,  regardless  of  in- 
come. 

The  fact  is  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
like  States  and  local  communities,  con- 
tinues to  emphasize  medical  care  while 
dental  problems  are  shunted  aside  year 
after  year. 

An  excellent  article  on  the  current 
problems  of  dentistry  has  been  prepared 
for  Dental  Survey  by  George  Connery. 
the  magazine's  Washington  correspond- 
ent for  more  than  20  years.  Mr.  Con- 
nery suggests  that  now  may  be  the  time 
for  the  dentists  themselves  and  their 
American  Dental  Association  to  make 
their  own  case  with  Congress  and  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Connery's  article,  as  published  in 
the  current  issue  of  Dental  Stirvey, 
follows : 

DxNTtSniT'S   HXALTH    ROLK :    A    QTTXSTION    OF 
■"UtCTNCT" 

Washincton.  D.C. — One  big  question  hov- 
ering over  aU  dlscusslona  here  of  national 
health  problems  involves  national  health  In- 
surance. It  seems  clear  that  a  new  system  Is 
on  the  way  which  will,  for  good  or  bad.  affect 
almost  all  of  the  population. 

Indeed,  there  Is  now  so  much  support  for 
the  Idea  that  the  old  battle  lines  are  wiped 
out  and  the  Issue  In  the  92nd  Congreaa  is  no 
longer  whether  the  people  are  going  to  have 
help  with  their  health  care  bills — but  when 
this  help  wlU  come,  and  how  It  wUl  be  pro- 
vided. Whether  dentistry  Is  to  be  Included, 
however,  remains  very  much  In  doubt. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  controversial 
Dr.  Roger  Egeberg,  chief  m«dlcal  ofllcer  for 
the  Nlxon  Administration,  went  a  long  way 
toward  cryatalllxlng  profeealnnil.  public  and 
governmental  thinking  on  the  laaue.  Dr.  Ege- 
berg, squarely  on  record  as  farorlng  n*ttonal 
health  Insurance  before  he  became  3,  spokes- 
man for  the  Republicans  on  health  matters, 
haa  shaded  his  public  remarks  to  stay  a  Uttle 
closer  to  what  was  beUeved  to  be  the  Nlxon 
policy  of  moving  slowly — but  he  did  not 
change  his  basic  Ideas,  and  ne\-er  said  he  had 
changed  them. 

He  dodged  direct  answers  on  whether  na- 
tional   health    insurance    would    be    a    good 


thing  by  arguing  that  this  question  doesn't 
have  to  be  answered  now:  His  position  is 
that  the  nation's  system  for  training  den- 
tists, physicians  and  auxiliary  personnel  ]■ 
Incapable  of  tiirnlng  out  enoiigh  skilled  man- 
pKiwer  to  meet  the  need,  and  that  the  socio- 
economic structure  for  delivering  health 
care  is  so  hopelessly  confused  and  unrespon- 
sive that  It  would  have  to  be  Junked. 

When  the  President's  advisers,  imder  ir- 
resistible public  and  political  pressure 
started  putting  together  a  massive  program 
to  improve  the  quantity,  quality  and  avail- 
ability of  health  care.  Dr.  Egeberg  had  thus 
persuaded  much  of  the  public,  much  of  the 
profession  and  many  of  the  leaders  on  Ci^>t- 
tol  Hill  that  drastic  change  was  required 
But  Dr.  Egeberg  probably  didn't  expect  that 
the  Nlxon  staff  people  would  go  ao  far  beyond 
what  he  was  saying  publicly  was  the  nrst 
priority. 

They  accepted  as  a  fact  that  more  health 
professionals  were  needed  and  in  a  hurry, 
and  that  entirely  new  methods  must  be 
found  for  distributing  health  care  and 
financing  It. 

Without  ofllclally  shifting  the  Republican 
position  so  as  to  favor  "socialized  medicine," 
the  Nlxon  team  of  legislative  drafters  took 
the  step  that  Dr.  Egeberg  had  hesitated  to 
take — they  decided  that  Social  Security 
would  have  to  be  used  to  finance  a  hxige  sec- 
tion of  the  public's  medical  bills,  from  "cat- 
astrophic" costs  for  all  income  groups  to 
some  financial  help  to  low-Income  and 
middle-income  families. 

How  does  dentistry  share  In  all  of  this 
planning?  Some  dental  leaders  fear  their  pro- 
fession— except  for  education — won't  figure 
In  a  new  system  to  any  Important  extent, 
and  that  the  public  will  suffer  as  a  conse- 
quence. Others  are  convinced  that  the  pres- 
ent private  fee  system  can  t>e  made  to  work 
with  a  few  changes,  such  as  formation  of 
more  dental  Insurance  systems  and  provision 
of  dental  care  by  more  states  In  Medicaid 
plana  for  Indigent  and  low-income  families. 

At  any  rate,  an  American  Dental  Associa- 
tion task  force  on  national  health  insurance 
Is  expected  to  finish  Its  studies  by  midsum- 
mer. Naturally  represented  In  the  task  force 
of  professional  and  lay  leaders  Is  the  tradi- 
tional viewpoint  of  ADA — to  move  carefully 
and  slowly  because  dentistry  won't  be  able 
to  retreat  from  government  red  tape  and  con- 
trols once  it  voluntarily  walks  Into  them. 

Edging  the  task  force  In  the  direction  of 
co-operation  with  some  phases  of  national 
health  Insurance  ts  the  American  Uedlcal 
Association,  which  Is  slowly  but  perceptibly 
shifting  its  position.  The  profeeelonal  groups, 
however,  will  not  have  to  go  ao  far  as  to 
support  "socUllad  medicine"— If  only  be- 
cause the  Nlxon  plan  technically  Is  not  "ao- 
clalUsed  medicine."  and  great  efforts  will  be 
mide  to  point  this  out.  (In  the  past  ADA 
has  supported  AMA  In  opposition  to  national 
health  Insurance  under  Social  Sectulty.) 

If  ADA  leads  dentists  Into  co-operation 
with  government  on  national  health  insur- 
ance. It  doesn't  have  too  much  time  to  lose 
tu  seeking  to  shape  a  new  law  so  that  the 
public's  dental  needs  are  properly  serviced 
and  the  profession's  rights  protected. 

Last  seaaton  the  hoppers  In  Senate  and 
House  were  weighted  down  with  a  variety 
of  health  Incurance  plaxLs.  from  lean  and  In- 
expensive catastrophic  coverage  to  omnibus 
and  expensive  programs  of  complete  health 
care.  This  year  there  will  be  etlD  more  of 
them  In  addition  to  the  Nlxon  plan. 

If  there  U  anything  nearly  uniform  about 
the  varied  platu,  it  U  their  almost  total  lack 
of  provision  for  dental  care.  The  omlwlon 
la  rooted  in  the  fact  that  moet  legislators 
interested  In  the  health  fields  get  their  ad- 
vice largely  from  physicians  and  welfare 
worker*,  both  In  and  out  of  government. 

With  almost  no  exceptions,  those  who  in- 
fluence the  lawmakers  are  obsessed  with  the 
Idea  that  government  must  Intervene  to 
get  good  medical  care  to  all  of  the  pso|>l*. 
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and  help  them  pay  the  bills,  but  that  dental 
Q^eds  are  not  too  urgent  and  can  be  met 
(except  for  charity  cases)  through  the  tra- 
ditional private  practice  machinery. 

At  this  writing  It  Is  not  known  whether 
dental  expenses  will  even  be  Included  In  the 
deductibles  under  the  Nlxon  program,  and 
planners  havent  decided  whether  to  allow 
them  under  the  varloxis  benefits. 

There  Is  an  opening  for  tax-paid  dentistry 
In  Medicaid,  however.  Part  of  the  Nlxon 
project  is  to  completely  revamp  this  pro- 
gpiTti,  which  Is  run  by  states  and  now  offers 
medical  and  some  dental  care  to  those  on 
wdfare  and  low-Income  families.  The  White 
House  Idea  is  to  have  the  plan  run  by  the 
Federal  government  with  eligibility  and 
benefits  the  same  In  every  state,  regardless 
of  per -capita  Income. 

Something  more  than  half  the  states  now 
provide  a  measure  of  Medicaid  dental  care, 
from  very  minor  benefits  to  almost  complete 
coverage.  Congress  now  Is  looking  Into  the 
possibility  of  allowing  states  to  cut  back 
and  to  relieve  them  of  the  requirement  that 
they  expand  benefits  for  all  medical  and 
dental  needs. 

If  this  objective  prevails,  dental  care 
probably  will  be  largely  eliminated  from 
Medicaid. 

Should  dentists  as  a  group  decide  to  co- 
operate In  any  national  health  Insurance 
Idea,  the  pressure  for  more  "health  main- 
tenance organizations"  (HMO's)  offers  them 
another  opportunity  to  have  patients'  bills 
paid — and  to  practice  In  a  high-level  dental- 
medical  atmosphere  as  well. 

President  Nlxon  may  or  may  not  encour- 
age this  HMO  concept.  In  which  groups  of 
physicians  or  physicians  and  dentists  could 
contract  with  the  government  for  the  total 
Eoedical  or  medical-dental  care  of  patients 
and  receive  uniform  per-caplta  payments  for 
"keeping  the  patient  healthy."  This  Idea  fol- 
lows the  pattern  of  the  West  Coast  Kaiser 
program,  which  haa  offered  evidence  to  Con- 
grea  that  It  costs  less  to  keep  patients  gen- 
srally  well  than  to  treat  them. 

Per  dentists,  official  adoption  of  the  HMO 
concept  would  offer  a  constant  flood  at  pre- 
ventive care.  Whether  dentists  would  like 
per-caplta  paj-ment  Is,  however,  another 
fluesttOD. 


PASCELL  URGES  RESTORATION  OP 
RECOMPUTATION 


HON.  DANTE  B.  PASCELL 

or  rLoama 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1971 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  America 
owes  no  greater  debt  than  to  her  retired 
servicemen  and  women.  They  have 
served  their  country  with  honor  and 
courage. 

"Hie  legislation  I  am  introducing  to- 
day provides  that  military  retirement 
pay  be  based  on  current  active  duty 
rates.  This  more  equitable  system  was 
used  until  1963  when  the  Congress,  act- 
ing In  good  faith,  voted  to  discard  the 
principle  of  recomputation  and  replace  It 
with  a  straight  cost-of-living  Increase 
for  retirees. 

Unfortunately,  experience  has  shown 
us  that  the  cost-of-living  increase  is  in- 
equitable In  comparison  to  the  recom- 
putation principle.  In  recomputation,  the 
retiree  receives  direct  benefits  from  each 
military  pay  raise. 

Arate  of  retirement  pay  based  on 
current  active  duty  rates  has  tradition- 
ally been  one  of  the  benefits  which  offset 
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the  fact  that  military  pay  scales  have 
consistently  been  lower  than  pay  scales 
in  the  other  professions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  I  tun  pro- 
posing has  enjoyed  the  support  of  many 
of  our  colleagues  In  both  Houses.  They 
believe,  as  I  do,  that  retirement  pay 
should  once  again  be  linked  directly  with 
active  duty  pay  so  that  automatic  ad- 
justments in  retired  pay  will  be  assured 
whenever  the  active  duty  rates  are 
changed. 

I  urge  our  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  sup- 
porting the  restoration  of  the  recom- 
putation principle. 


EMERGENCY  MANPOWER 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1971 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  alarming  Increase  In  the  rate  of  un- 
employment In  our  country's  urban  areas 
is  a  situation  which  can  no  longer  be 
tolerated.  We  in  the  92d  Congress  must 
take  up  where  we  left  off  in  the  last 
Congress  to  insure  final  passage  of  strong 
emergency  manpower  legislation.  Con- 
.•^Idering  the  crisis  level  this  problem  has 
reached  In  certain  areas  of  our  coimtry, 
I  was  heartened  to  see  that  Senator  Nel- 
son's Subcommittee  on  Employment, 
Manpower,  and  Poverty,  has  acted  swift- 
ly to  Insure  early  passage  of  his  emer- 
gency manpower  legislation.  It  was  silso 
gratifying  to  witness  the  strong  show  of 
support  for  S.  31,  Senator  Nelson's  bill, 
that  was  demonstrated  by  the  Legislative 
Action  Committee  of  the  U.S.  Conference 
of  Mayors. 

The  presence  of  such  prominent  lead- 
ers as  Mayor  John  Lindsay  of  New  York, 
Mayor  James  Tate  of  Philadelphia, 
Mayor  Kevin  White  of  Boston,  Mayor 
Carl  Stokes  of  Cleveland,  Mayor  Jo- 
.seph  Alioto  of  San  Francisco,  and  the 
mayor  of  my  own  city  of  Chicago,  Rich- 
ard J.  EteJey,  at  the  hearings  conducted 
by  Senator  Nelson's  subcommittee  this 
morning  demonstrates  quite  clearly  the 
concern  that  these  urban  leaders  have 
for  much-needed  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  insert  a  copy  of  Mayor 
Daley's  remarks  in  the  Record  as  they 
quite  clearly  depict  the  problems  we  In 
Chicago  are  facing  In  this  area. 

The  remarks  follow: 
Statsment  Bt  Mayor  Richard  J.  Dalkt 

I  am  Richard  J.  Daley,  Mayor  of  the  City 
of  Chicago.  With  me  is  Samuel  Bernstein, 
the  city  Manpower  Coordinator  who  has 
served  as  Commissioner  of  Placement  and 
Unemployment  Compensation  for  the  State 
of  Illinois  from  1942  to  1963,  and  formerly 
was  Illinois  Employment  Security  Adminis- 
trator until  he  Joined  the  city  last  year.  He 
Is  an  outstanding  authority  on  employment 
and  manpower  training. 

As  Mayor,  I  am  here  to  comment  on  Sen- 
ate Bill  31  which  Is  designed  "to  provide 
during  times  of  high  unemployment  for  pro- 
grams of  pubUc  service  employment  for  un- 
employed persons,  to  assist  states  and  local 
communities  In  providing  needed  public 
services,  and  for  other  purposes." 

All  the  mayors  of  our  cities  have  a  direct 
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concern  with  the  problem  of  unemployment. 
Although  there  are  no  statutes  that  fix 
the  responsibility  for  employment  on  local 
government,  the  fact  Is  that  we  are  the  closest 
to  the  people  and  they  look  to  us  for  leader- 
ship In  meeting  problems  that  directly  af- 
fect their  lives.  Purther  the  place  to  meet 
problems  Is  where  the  problems  are,  and  the 
dtles  have  the  greatest  numbers  of  the 
unemployed. 

I  believe  that  there  are  two  a^ects  to 
the  bill.  One  Is  to  meet  the  problem  of  un- 
employment during  periods  of  recession, 
and  the  other  Is  to  fill  public  service  needs 
In  such  areas  as  environmental  quality. 
health  care,  housing,  neighborhood  im- 
provement, recreation,  education  and  other 
programs  that  contribute  directly  to  the 
bettwment  of  the  community,  I  would  like 
to  add  a  third  consideration,  and  that  is 
to  provide  maximum  opportunity  for  a  Job  to 
any  one  who  has  a  genuine  desire  to  work. 

In  regards  to  periods  of  high  unemploy- 
ment, there  are  questions  that  I  believe 
deserve  your  serious  study  and  considera- 
tion. 

The  requirement  that  there  be  In  excess 
of  4.5  percent  unemployment  nationally  for 
three  consecutive  months  before  the  bill 
becomes  operable  appears  to  be  unrealistic. 
Even  when  employment  is  high  nationally 
we  all  know  that  there  can  be  regional  and 
local  areas  of  unemployment.  There  must  be 
consideration  given  to  cover  these  oondl- 
tlons  that  do  not  reflect  the  national  per- 
centage. 

We  also  recognize  that  even  In  those  areas 
where  unemployment  may  be  under  four 
and  a  half  percent,  the  unemployment  rate 
for  minority  groups  may  be  substantially 
higher. 

I  know  that  there  is  considerable  support 
for  the  theory  of  a  mobile  labor  force — that 
workers  will  go  from  areas  of  high  unem- 
ployment to  more  prosperous  areas.  To  a 
jrreat  extent  this  may  be  true.  However, 
there  are  some  groups  which  do  not  re- 
spond to  this  pressure;  the  man  who  Is  over 
45,  the  person  who  is  unable  to  move  for 
compelling  personal  reasons,  and  those  who 
feel  uncertain  about  the  consequence  of 
their  move. 

The  further  effect  of  this  mobJlltv  le  to 
place  a  greater  burden  on  the  city  that  ac- 
commodates them  when  the  economic  picture 
chanees  and  there  Is  unemployment.  This  Is 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  current  plight  of 
many  of  our  dtles, 

I  am  confident,  for  example,  that  the  cltv 
of  Seattle  will  restore  Its  economy  but  it 
will  be  m  great  difficulty  In  the  future  If 
there  Is  an  exodus  of  skilled  labor  from  the 
nlfv. 

I  believe  that  every  section  of  our  country 
should  be  strong  economically  and  able  to 
provide  opportunity  for  employment  for  their 
resident*. 

I  feel  that  this  committee  shotild  give  con- 
sideration to  exceptions  to  the  4.8  percent 
formula. 

The  needs  of  the  dtles  have  become  ob- 
vious. There  Is  no  question  that  cities  could 
hire  and  eflldentlv  use  workers  to  All  unmet 
needs  In  public  health,  antl-nollutlon  pro- 
grams, education,  public  safety,  sanitation 
and  other  equallv  Important  areas.  We  now 
have  a  situation  that  while  the  private  sec- 
tor Is  telling  the  unemploved  It  has  no  open- 
ings, there  Is  a  great  need  In  the  public  sector 
to  hire  additional  workers  for  essential  serv- 
ices. But  there  are  no  local  resources  with 
which  the  dtles  can  hire  the  additional 
p>er8onnel. 

The  opportunity  for  Jobs  In  the  public  sec- 
tor exists  at  the  same  time  that  the  nation 
suffers  from  a  six  percent  unemployment 
rate,  with  no  assurance  that  It  will  not  go 
higher  before  It  declines  to  the  4.5  percent 
level  that  the  President  hof)e«  to  reach  by 
late  1972. 

This  unea4>loyment  figure  Includes  highly 
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■klUad  profeMloiuU  work«r» — managen.  cn- 
glne«rs,  t«cbulclkD«,  the  recently  returned 
vetar&n  from  Viet  Nam  with  sUlla  acquired 
In  tbe  armed  aervicea,  aa  well  aa  the  unskilled 
and  Inexperienced  worker  who  even  with 
unemployment  reduced  to  a  level  ot  *%  per- 
o«nt  would  &nd  It  dlfllcult  to  obtain  a  Job 
In  private  industry.  Chicago  could,  and  would, 
hire  workers  trom  all  skill  levels — Including 
engineers  and  technicians  to  do  eaaentlal 
work  not  now  being  done.  But  its  major 
thrust  would  be  the  hiring  of  the  untrained 
and  Inexperienced  and,  through  training, 
both  on-the-job  and  In  educational  Institu- 
tions, provide  them  with  the  skills  that  will 
enable  them  to  make  a  n*!  contribution  to 
the  welfare  of  the  city  In  which  they  live. 
At  tbe  same  time.  It  will  lessen  unemploy- 
ment and  provide  the  worker  with  an  Income 
for  himself  and  his  family,  and  with  self- 
respect,  and  standing  In  the  community. 

Obviously,  this  Is  not  a  "m^de  work"  pro- 
gram. Tbe  city  will  create  entry  level  Joba  In 
vital  departments  where  In-servloe  training 
and  accredited  education  will  be  used  to  Im- 
prove the  workers'  skills.  The  Civil  Service 
Oominlaalon  win  link  entry  positions  to  a 
dty-wlda  career  ladder  baaed  on  proper  task 
analysis  so  that  employees  will  know  that 
opportxinltles  to  advance  will  match  their 
sklU  development.  This  is  not  new  In  Chi- 
cago. Por  years,  the  city  has  bad  an  educa- 
tion Incentive  program  for  all  Its  workers 
providing  for  released  time  and  tuition  reim- 
bursement. Public  service  employment,  to  be 
trtily  effective,  should  Include  a  commitment 
by  the  city  to  upgrade  Its  workers  and  thereby 
improve  Its  services  to  the  community  Cer- 
tainly this  win  afford  workers  an  option  of 
entering  private  employment  as  well  as  being 
absorbed  Into  regular  government  employ- 
ment as  thalr  skills  Improve. 

A  aurvey.  Just  completed  by  the  Nation*] 
ClvU  Service  League,  of  departments  Ln  the 
City  of  Chicago  showed  that  the  city  oould 
use  more  than  30.000  additional  workers  In 
expanding  services  that  would  contribute  di- 
rectly to  the  community. 

Typical  Jobs  include  engineering  techni- 
cians, draftsmen,  clerk-typlata.  health  aides, 
data  control  operators  and  rodent  control 
Itk^Mctora.  as  well  as  positions  which  do  not 
require  specialized  skills. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  even  In  times 
of  high  employment  there  are  men  and  wom- 
en who  can  not  find  a  place  In  private  In- 
dustry. This  Is  p«utlcularly  true  for  those 
over  4fi,  and  these  older  workers  not  only 
Include  the  unskilled  or  low-paid  but  the 
Individual  who  baa  worked  In  a  high-paid  Job 
for  ten  or  fifteen  yean  and  has  been  laid  off 
during  a  recession.  In  many  instances  he 
wm  not  be  hired  back  and  he  ts  finding  it 
extremely  difficult  to  get  a  Job.  There  also 
Is  the  young  worker  fronx  18  to  25  without 
a  college  education  who  finds  It  bard  U>  cet 
an  entry  job  In  private  Industry.  Tbs  problem 
Is  even  more  distreeelng  for  membera  of  mi- 
nority groups. 

Public  Service  Emplcymer>t  should  not  be 
Just  stop-gap  employment — make-irork  Jobs 
In  which  the  worker  simply  marks  time  un- 
til the  economy  improves  and  unemployment 
Is  reduced  to  some  arbitrary  percentage.  The 
employmer.*,  and  service  needs  are  too  great 
for  any  such  limited  program.  Public  Service 
Employment  should  generate  real  Jobs;  Jobs 
In  which  the  worker  can  take  pride  because 
he  knows  that  he  is  providing  a  needed 
•snrlce:  Jobs  which  are  not  dead-end  but 
those  where  the  worker  can  see  advancement 
opportunities  in  permanent  employment. 

Tbe  Committee  should  therefore  consider 
extending  the  autborlastlon  for  appropria- 
tion In  asetlon  4(a).  beyond  July  1.  1973. 

If  this  permanency  can  not  be  assured 
through  legislation,  then  tbs  worker  should 
bs  assured  that  he  will  not  be  dismissed  un- 
til a  suitable  Job  Is  made  available  to  him  by 
the  federally  supported  state  employment 
asmce.  Prsosdsnt  for  thU  alrsady  ezlsta  in 
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ths  Work  Incentive  Program  for  tboss  who 
axe  In  training  under  the  "Aid  to  Families 
of  Dependent  Children"  program  provided  In 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

In  the  Isat  analysis,  tbe  Public  Ssrvlos 
Employment  concept  Is  not  compromised  If 
the  worker,  with  his  newly  acquired  skills. 
can  continue  his  career  by  entering  private 
Industry.  Oovemment  and  Industry  oould 
achieve  no  finer  partnership  than  in  a  pro- 
gram dedicated  to  such  '\dvancement  of  the 
American  worker. 

In  Chicago,  aa  we)'  as  in  other  cities,  we 
have  taken  advantage  of  every  federal  and 
state  program  In  the  employment  field.  We 
have  been  deeply  concerned  about  tbe  re- 
turning veteran  from  Viet  Nam.  We  estab- 
lished a  special  office  in  the  City  Hall  to  pro- 
vide Job  placement  services  for  the  veteran. 
We  enlisted  the  aid  of  the  state  employment 
agency  and  private  employers.  This  program 
was  successful  and  we  were  able  to  place 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  applicants  In 
<ood  paying  Jobs — some  in  city  govern- 
ment— most  In  prlvats  Industry.  With  the 
decline  of  the  economy,  however.  w«  now 
are  not  able  to  find  Jobs  for  returning  vet- 
erans. And  recently  we  have  wltnesssd  the 
bitterness  of  the  vetsran  who  has  been  laid 
off  the  Job  which  we  located  and  is  seeking 
employment  again. 

Our  Model  Cities  and  urban  opportunities 
program  give  the  highest  priority  to  Job 
training  and  employment  opportunities. 

We  also  have  a  program  opening  the  ranks 
of  building  trades  unions  to  minority  mem- 
bers through  the  Chicago  Plan  which  Is  a 
cooperative  agreement  between  building 
contractors,  trade  unions  and  minority 
groupe  for  training  and  employing  minority 
workers. 

There  Is  a  universal  realization  that  our 
present  welfare  system  has  become  self- 
defeating.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  ts  no 
better  way  to  rescue  able-t>odled.  employable, 
but  unemployed,  men  from  their  present 
eroding  idleness  which  slowly  kills  morale 
and  Initiative,  destroys  the  spirit,  and  affects 
the  off-spring,  than  to  give  meaningful  work 
at  decent  wages. 

Men  and  women  need  work.  They  need  the 
chance  to  find  themselves  in  the  world.  The 
oipport unity  for  a  meaningful  Job  ts  the  moet 
important  fact  In  maintaining  a  basic  level 
ot  dignity  In  our  way  of  life.  Certainly  em- 
ployment Is  not  a  panacea  for  aU  of  our  so- 
cial problems,  but  nothing  will  make  a 
greater  contribution  toward  alleviating  such 
problems. 

With  the  modifications  I  have  recom- 
mended. I  urge  the  passage  of  Senate  Bill  31. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  this  opportunity 
to  appear  iiefore  this  Committee. 


THE  MAN  POR  THE  JOB 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1971 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
received  a  letter  and  poem  authored  by 
one  of  my  oonatltuents.  Josephine  Stur- 
geon, of  Youngstown.  Ohio,  which  I  am 
pleased  to  commend  to  tlie  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 
Hon.  CRAaLSB  J.  CASirrr, 
Washington,   D.C. 

DiAB  Ma.  Caajrrr:  First  let  me  offer  my 
Congratulations  to  Tou  as  our  new  Congress- 
man. We  all  felt  that  you  would  make  It 
and  we  know  that  you  will  do  a  good  Job. 

I  wont  burden  you  with  any  problems  at 
this  time  because  I  know  that  you  have 
many.  We  do  have  problems  with  our  World 
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War  One  Widows  which  I  will  let  you  know 
about  at  a  later  date,  regarding  Pension  cuts 
when  Social  Security  raises  are  given. 

This  little  piece  of  Poetry  I  compoeed  my- 
self In  your  Honor.  Let  me  know  if  you  like  It. 
Reepectfully  yours. 

JosxPHiirx   SnrBOBoif. 

Younngtown,  Ohio. 
Ths   Man   vob   trx   Job 
No  matter  whose  shoes  you  try  to  fill 
The  climb  for  you  will  be  uphill. 
Tour  Task's  wlU  be  from  dawn  till  dark 
Upon  this  road  you  did  embark. 

Tour  many  friends  will  wish  you  well 
And  really  time  will  only  tell. 
That   you   were  the  man  to  take  the  reins 
To  solve  our  problems  and  make  some  gains. 

Each  day  I  bow  my  head  and  pray 
That  God  take  care  of  you  today. 
And  guide  you  In  your  dally  tasks 
This  is  all  that  one  can  ask. 

(Submitted  by  Josephine  Stiirgeon  to  Con- 
gressman Charles  J.  Carney.  lOth  District. 
Toungslowu.  Ohio  ) 


NEEDED:  JUDGES  EQUALLY  GOV- 
CERNED  WITH  RIGHTS  POR  VIC- 
TIMS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  Lotnst*i*A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  untouchable  persona  in  America  to- 
day, according  to  PBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover's  article  In  the  current  Issue  of 
the  PBI  bulletin,  la  the  habitual  law- 
breaker who  Is  granted  freedom  time 
after  time  by  our  liberal  society  prior  to 
fulfilling  any  penalty  Mr.  Hoover  quotes 
statistics  to  show  that  after  being  pre- 
maturely released,  a  substantial  majority 
of  the  repeating  offenders  are  re-arrested 
within  a  few  years.  By  abusing  parole, 
probation  and  ball  privileges,  a  sizable 
niunber  of  lawbreakers  are  free  to  again 
wreak  their  violence  on  society  and  to 
make  city  streets  unsafe. 

Mr.  Hoover  places  much  of  the  blame 
for  this  condition  on  the  over  leniency  of 
Judges  who  are  hostile  to  police  and  are 
overly  "root  cause"  sympathetic  toward 
criminals. 

Admitting  that  prisons  and  Jails  could 
be  Improved.  Mr.  Hoover  points  out  tliat 
they  are  greatly  Improved  over  what  they 
were  in  the  past  when  It  was  still  safe  to 
use  the  streets  to  walk  on.  These  facts 
would  indicate  that  lawlessness  Is  caused 
by  lawbreakers — not  on  the  condition  of 
p^risons. 

Taking  Issue  with  the  FBI  Director  ts 
Judge  John  D.  Pauntleroy  of  the  Supe- 
rior Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  Kenneth  C.  Hardy,  head  of  the  city's 
Department  of  Corrections.  Judge  Paunt- 
leroy rationalizes  the  releasing  of  con- 
victed criminals  gradually  since  "they're 
going  to  be  back  on  the  street  sometime 
ansrway."  Hardy  supports  doubling  tax 
funds  for  rehabilitation  so  as  to  put  more 
offenders  back  into  the  community  on 
work  release,  parole,  and  other  human 
experimental  programs. 

The  opinions  of  this  Pederal  Judge 
and  ofBcial  were  publlcalty  expounded 
at  the  second  annual  meeting  of  tbe 
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Adams-Morgan  Federation.  Adams  sind 
Morgan  are  schools  involved  in  an  ex- 
periment In  community  control.  School 
Superintendent  Hugh  J.  Scott  Is  report- 
ed to  have  said  that  Washington's 
schools  are  In  a  state  of  anarchy  and 
that  it  would  take  more  than  a  few  years 
to  really  Improve  the  situation. 

Supporting  Mr.  Hoover's  position  is  a 
group  of  law-abiding,  taxpaying  citizens 
of  Baton  Rouge.  La.,  whom  I  am  hon- 
ored to  represent.  These  understsuidlng 
citizens  have  taken  a  strong  stand  for 
law  and  order.  They  realize  that  their 
local  police  ofiQcers  are  the  front  line  in 
the  defense  of  the  citizen  against  crime, 
anarchy,  and  insurrection;  8Uid  that  the 
primary  duty  of  organized  society 
throush  Its  law  enforcement  officers  Is 
to  maintain  safety  and  protect  the  citi- 
zen's life  and  property.  For  these  rea- 
sons, thousands  organized  a  citizens  for 
law  and  order  group  to  support  local  po- 
lice and  to  back  them  in  maintaining  a 
peaceful  community. 

In  a  recent  statement,  the  Baton 
Rouge  Citizens  for  Law  and  Order  placed 
the  responsibility  for  the  splraling  crime 
rate  in  their  city  on  the  leniency  of  local 
Judges.  These  citizens  have  Issued  a  pub- 
lic notice  to  the  elected  Judges  to  cease 
being  soft  on  criminals  lest  their  city 
deteriorate  to  the  anarchy  which  pre- 
vails In  some  northern  cities. 

People  power  groups,  such  as  the  Ba- 
ton Rouge  Citizens  for  Law  and  Order, 
organized  in  communities  throughout 
America  can  serve  as  a  boon  to  making 
elected  oflBcials  more  responsive  to  the 
rights  of  the  law-abiding  people. 

I  Insert  several  newsclippings  follow- 
ing my  remarks: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Jan.  30,  1971] 
UoovEK  TuBNs  Spotlight  on  Ikduloknt 

JUDCKS 

(By  Jenkln  Lloyd  Jones) 

Old  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  long  a  clay  pigeon 
for  professional  libertarians,  has  brought  one 
up  from  the  floor  In  the  current  Issue  of  the 
PBI  Bulletin. 

From  the  files  of  the  bureau  he  has  col- 
lected a  few  gaudy  examples  of  soft-headed- 
oess  among  some  Judges  and  parole  boards 
which  help  explain  why  once-safe  cities  have 
become  Jungles  and  why  citizens  who  used 
to  stroll  the  streets  In  the  evenings  now  bar- 
ricade themselves  In  their  homes. 

Most  disturbing,  we  now  have  on  the  bench 
some  Judges  who  are  patently  hostile  to 
police. 

One  such  character,  according  to  Hoover, 
not  long  ago  announced  that  he  would  hand 
out  a  light  sentence  to  any  defendant  claim- 
ing mistreatment  by  police.  The  Judge  In- 
sisted on  no  corroborating  evidence.  He  ap- 
peared perfectly  willing  to  danm  the  police 
by  hearsay. 

One  young  thug,  previously  convicted  of 
car  theft,  assault  and  attempted  rape  of  a 
child,  was  captured  after  a  gun  battle  fol- 
lowing an  attempted  Jewelry  store  holdup. 
Three  policemen  were  Injured. 

But  when  the  captive  complained  that  the 
police  had  roughed  him  up.  this  Judge  sen- 
tenced him  to  two  years  probation,  condi- 
tioned on  his  getting  treatment  for  drug  ad- 
diction When  the  narcotics  Institution  re- 
fused to  accept  him  on  the  grounds  that  he 
oould  not  be  rehabilitated,  the  Judge  let 
him  go. 

This  same  Judge  gave  a  five  to  seven-year 
term  to  another  hoodlum  who  beat  a  76-year- 
old  woman  to  death  In  a  W  street  robbery. 
The  Judge  explained  the  light  sentence  on 
M»e  grounds  that  If  the  woman  had  been 
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young  and  healthy  she  would  probably  have 
survived  the  beating  and  that,  hence.  It  real- 
ly wasn't  murder. 

A  man  arrested  after  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  hijack  an  airliner  was  ruled  by 
another  Judge  as  Insane  at  the  time  of  the 
attempt  but  sane  for  the  trial.  The  court 
ordered  the  Jury  to  turn  him  loose. 

In  a  western  state  a  man  with  a  40-year 
criminal  record  was  sentenced  to  life  In  1950 
as  a  habitual  criminal.  Released  after  only 
eight  years,  he  was  picked  up  for  a  hit-and- 
run  accident  and  given  30  days.  Shortly 
thereafter,  while  on  bond  for  a  new  armed 
robbery  charge,  he  killed  a  police  officer.  He 
was  finally  given  20  years — much  lees  than 
his  1950  sentence. 

An  appeals  court  In  an  eastern  city  freed 
an  alleged  burglar  because,  It  said,  the  lower 
court  had  erred  In  not  telling  the  defendant 
his  trial  could  proceed  without  him.  The  de- 
fendant, who  had  been  convicted  20  times  In 
33  years,  had  Ignored  two  summonses  to  show 
up  for  trial.  His  excuse  was  that  he  had  been 
depressed  and  gotten  dnmk, 

A  6-foot  2  Inch  186-pound  youth,  giollty  of 
rape  at  gxinpolnt,  attempted  rape,  robbery 
and  assaulting  arresting  officers,  was  re- 
manded to  Juvenile  court  because  he  was  16 — 
right  along  with  youngsters  who  break 
windows. 

The  FBI  has  followed  up  10,000  offenders 
released  from  the  federal  criminal  Justice 
system  In  the  year  1063.  Of  those  put  on 
probation,  57  percent  had  been  arrested  for 
new  crimes  within  the  next  six  years;  of  those 
paroled,  63  percent.  Of  youths  under  20  re- 
leased from  federal  custody  In  1963,  74  per- 
cent had  been  rearrested  by  1060. 

Much  Is  being  said  these  days  about  tbe 
Inadequacy  of  our  prisons.  They  surely  are. 
They  are  usually  overcrowded,  outmoded, 
overgloomy,  understaffed,  lacking  adequate 
schooling  and  Job-training  and  short  on  psy- 
chiatry and  counseling. 

But  they  are  vastly  better.  In  general,  than 
any  prisons  we  ever  had  In  the  past.  And  If 
life  Is  less  secure  In  America  now  than  It 
was  when  we  had  worse  Jails  and  peniten- 
tiaries. If  Increasing  numbers  of  innocent 
citizens  are  preyed  ui>on  by  the  beneficiaries 
of  a  generation  of  Juvenile  courts,  hair- 
trigger  parole  boards  and  maudlin  Judges, 
let's  not  overblame  the  prisons.  The  locked- 
up  prisoner  Is  no  menace.  The  unrepentant 
released  prisoner  Is. 

Says  Hoover : 

"In  today's  society  one  of  the  most  priv- 
ileged of  creatures  Is  the  repeating  offender, 
prematurely  released  time  and  again,  free 
to  abuse  parole,  probation  and  ball  privileges 
while  wreaking  havoc  upon  law-abiding 
citizens. 

"We  have  simk  Into  this  morass  through  a 
distortion  of  human  veJues.  We  have  for- 
gotten history's  lesson  that  law,  order  and 
Justice  exist  only  when  personal  liberty  Is 
balanced  with  Individual  responsibility,  that 
public  welfare  must  take  precedence  over 
private  pwlvllege." 

Amen! 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  7,  1971) 

EIxPAKD   Aid   for   Convicts,   District   or 

Columbia  Warned 

(By  Andrew  Barnes) 

More  police  and  better  courts  are  only  part 
r.f  the  solution  to  the  city's  crime  problem, 
Judge  John  D.  Fauntleroy  said  yesterday. 

Crime  prevention  and  rehablllttatlon  of 
convicted  offenders  also  will  have  to  be  im- 
proved If  the  city  Is  to  get  a  handle  on  ellnr- 
Inatlng  crime,  said  Fauntleroy,  a  Judge  on 
the  old  Juvenile  Court,  now  a  part  of  the 
Superior  Court. 

Increased  appropriations  for  police,  and 
the  reorganization  of  the  courts  under  the 
DC.  crime  act  of  1070,  may  lull  citizens  into 
thinking  that  crime  is  really  dropping, 
Pauntleroy  told  the  second  annual  meeting 
of  the  Adams-Morgan  Federation. 
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Some  80  percent  of  young  offenders  are 
"not  dumb,  not  borderline,  but  clever  In- 
dividuals, who  have  the  ability  to  achieve, 
to  become  good  citizens." 

"If  you're  going  to  be  effective,"  the  Judge 
said,  "you're  going  to  have  to  start  before 
offenders  graduate"  from  Juvenile  Into  adult 
criminals. 

Kenneth  L.  Hardy,  head  of  the  city's  de- 
partment of  corrections,  agreed.  But  making 
rehabilitation  work  will  be  costly,  he  said. 
The  corrections  budget  must  double  next 
year  If  the  Job  Is  to  be  done,  he  said. 

And  effective  rehabilitation  will  mean  put- 
ting more  and  more  offenders  back  Into  the 
community  on  work  release,  parole  and  other 
programs. 

"The  general  attitude  of  the  community," 
said  Judge  Fauntleroy,  "Is  keep  them  out  of 
sight,  keep  them  out  of  mind.  They're  going 
to  be  back  on  the  street  sometime  anyway," 
and  It  Is  better  to  release  them  gradually 
while  maintaining  some  control. 

Crime  was  only  one  of  the  problems  con- 
sidered at  the  all-day  session  entitled  "Ad- 
ams-Morgan, A  Community  Gets  Itself  To- 
gether." 

Schools  and  housing  also  presented  clear 
problems  with  unclear  solutions  for  the  more 
than  100  citizens  who  took  part  many  of 
whom  represented  the  area's  numerous  or- 
ganizations. 

School  Supt.  Hugh  J.  Scott  said,  "One  of 
the  things  that  has  got  to  be  done  Im- 
mediately Is  change  the  Image  of  the  schocd 
system.  It's  a  bad  one." 

But  making  real  Improvement  will  not  be 
done  In  a  few  months,  or  even  a  few  years, 
he  added. 

Making  little  direct  reference  to  the 
Adams  and  Morgan  schools,  each  of  which 
is  an  experiment  In  community  control,  Scott 
nevertheless  said,  "I  need  the  community 
behind  me.  You're  my  strength." 

His  next  move,  Scott  said,  will  be  per- 
sonnel shifts  to  develop  a  leadership  cadre 
of  principals  and  administrators. 

"I'm  trying  to  destroy  what  I  consider  an- 
archy In  the  schools,"  he  said. 

A  morning  panel  on  renewing  the  com- 
munity agreed  on  the  need  for  more  hous- 
ing and  more  business  In  the  once-affluent, 
now  thoroughly  mixed  area  bounded  by  S. 
Street.  Connecticut  Avenue,  Rock  Creek 
Park,  Harvard  and  16th  Streets. 

The  problem,  said  the  Rev.  Channlng  E. 
Phillips,  is  to  move  "beyond  the  talking 
stage." 

"Planners  have  not  been  sensitive  to  the 
community,"  said  Mr.  Phillips,  "and  are 
Justly  criticized.  But  having  residents  do 
all  the  planning  is  no  better.'' 

The  commimlty's  role  should  be  to  lay  out 
the  concept  to  be  followed  by  professionals, 
said  Mr.  Phillips,  who  is  head  of  the  Housing 
Development  Corp..  which  has  rebuilt  Clif- 
ton Terrace  on  14th  Street  NW. 

[From  the  Baton  Rouge  State  Times.  Jan. 

30,  19711 
Local  Qaotn*  Bla|^  "laaoBn"  ggwrtwcKs 

A  statement  suggesting  that  local  Judges 
have  been  lenient  In  meting  sentences  to 
criminals,  especially  "Influential"  criminals 
and  teenage  vandals,  was  released  today  by 
Norman  Day,  president  of  the  Baton  Rouge 
Citizens   for  Law   and   Order. 

The  statement  follows: 

"The  members  of  the  Baton  Rouge  Citi- 
zens for  Law  and  Order  are  becoming  In- 
creasingly concerned  over  the  decisions  being 
rendered  by  local  Judges  pertaining  to  con- 
victed criminals.  Our  members  feel  that  the 
leniency  of  Judges  toward  criminals  Is  largely 
responsible  for  the  splraling  crime  rate  In 
our  city. 

"The  Baton  Rouge  Citizens  for  Law  and 
Order  were  particularly  alarmed  over  the  re- 
cent statement  made  by  Judge  Elmo  Lear 
who  said  that  punishment  was  not  a  deter- 
rent to  crime.  Statistics  dearly  prove  that 
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tl>«  criminal  element  multiples.  Our  entire 
system  of  law  and  Justice  haa  always  been 
based  on  the  premise  that  criminals  must  be 
punished  or  anarchy  will  prerall.  The  more 
we  deviate  from  this  proven  truth,  the  more 
anarchy  prevails.  Judges  owe  It  to  society  to 
carry  out  their  sworn  duty  to  uphold  the 
laws  of  the  land  by  punishing  law  breakers. 
We  feel  that  Judges  who  are  at  variance  with 
this  basic  American  philosophy  should  resign 
and  perhaps  seek  employment  In  the  field  of 
social  work. 

"The  Baton  Rouge  Cltleena  for  Law  nd 
Order  are  also  concerned  over  the  preferen- 
tial treatment  that  certain  Influential  crim- 
inals receive  over  the  Insignificant  tjiknown 
criminal.  We  were  moet  disturbed  over  the 
light  five-year  sentence  recently  meted  out  to 
the  local  public  official  who  confessed  to 
stealing  approximately  $500,000  of  our  tax 
money.  We  are  also  moet  alarmed  over  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  Instances  of  violence 
m  the  public  schools  seem  to  be  performed 
by  the  same  individuals  and  that  these  per- 
sons are  not  punished  Instead  they  are  re- 
l««««d  whereby  they  return  to  the  public 
schools  and  again  commit  criminal  acts. 

"Our  organization's  3,000  members  will  be 
cloaely  watching  future  sentencing  of  con- 
victed criminals  and.  If  necessary,  will  use 
their  Influence  to  remedy  the  deteriorating 
situation  In  Baton  Rouge  by  taking  what- 
ever legal  action  Is  necessary  to  halt  lenient 
judicial  decisions." 


NEGRO   HISTORY   WEEK 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or    CAUPOBNIA 

IN  THE  HO0SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9.  1971 

Mr.   ANDERSON   of  California.   Mr. 

Speaker,  this  week,  February  7  through 
13.  is  Negro  History  Week — an  occasion 
which  has  been  observed  in  Los  Angeles 
for  a  number  of  years.  In  view  of  this  ob- 
servance. I  would  like  to  pay  homage  to 
these  Americans  whose  participation  In 
our  Nation's  development  began  in  1619. 

The  Mack  man's  history  In  the  United 
States,  although  often  neglected  in  our 
history  bocks,  is  one  of  great  achieve- 
ment and  accomplishment  which  have 
Improved  life  in  America.  Due  to  the 
publicity  and  public  adulation  received 
by  sports  heroes  and  celebrities,  the  ac- 
complishments of  black  athletes,  musi- 
cians, and  singers  have  often  over- 
shadowed the  accomplishments  of  black 
scientists.  Inventors,  educators,  busi- 
nessmen, and  rehgious  leaders. 

However,  throughout  the  history  of 
the  United  States,  the  Uack  American 
has  made  his  mark  and  helped  determine 
the  outcome  of  events.  Thus,  any  history 
of  America  must  Include  the  Negro. 

Jean  Bapttste  Point  DuSable,  a  black 
pioneer,  founded  the  settlement  of  Chi- 
cago. Another  black  pioneer,  Matthew 
Henson.  was  with  Adm.  Robert  E.  Perry 
when  he  discovered  the  North  Pole  In 
1907. 

Some  5,000  Negroes  served  In  the  Con- 
tinental Army  and  Navy  during  the 
American  Revolution.  The  first  American 
to  die  In  the  cause  of  freedom  was  Crls- 
pus  Attucks,  a  black  man  shot  by  the 
British  at  the  "Boston  Massacre"  In 
1770. 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  black  sol- 
diers and  sailors  served  in  the  Union 
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forces  during  the  Civil  War.  Twenty  of 
these  men  were  recognized  for  valor  and 
received  the  Nation's  highest  medal  for 
heroism — the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor. 

There  were  more  than  5,000  black  cow- 
boys In  the  Old  West.  A  black  man.  Bill 
Pickett,  invented  the  art  of  "bulldog- 
ging."  James  P.  Beckworth  was  a  black 
frontiersman  who  excelled  In  trapping 
and  hunting. 

The  first  black  physician  in  America 
was  James  Derham,  who  established  a 
prosperous  medical  practice  In  Philadel- 
phia. The  first  doctor  to  perform  open 
heart  surgery  was  black — Dr.  Daniel  Hale 
Williams.  Dr.  Charles  Drew,  a  black  sur- 
geon. Invented  the  blood  bank  and  be- 
came the  world's  greatest  authority  on 
blood  plasma. 

The  achievements  of  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington and  George  Washington  Carver 
are  well  known  to  students,  but  how 
many  Americans  have  read  the  works  of 
Alexander  Dumas,  the  author  of  "The 
Count  of  Monte  Crlsto,"  and  realized 
that  he  was  of  African  descent,  as  was 
Samuel  Coleridge-Taylor,  and  Alexander 
Jushkin.  Black  Americans  such  as  Paul 
Laurence  Dunbar  and  Charles  Waddell 
Chestnutt  have  left  their  mark  in  the 
literary  annals  of  America. 

Black  men  have  prospered  in  the  field 
of  business.  C.  C.  Spauldlng  developed  an 
insurance  company  that  had  assets 
worth  $33  million  when  he  died.  8.  B. 
Puller  set  up  a  firm  in  Chicago  that 
manufactures  toiletries  and  cosmetics 
and  distributes  them  by  door-to-door 
salespeople.  The  Puller  Products  Co.  Is 
one  of  the  large.st  black -owned  businesses 
in  America. 

Leaders  in  the  movement  for  civil 
rights  have  admired  such  leaders  as 
Frederick  Douglass,  and.  of  course,  the 
outstanding  leader,  the  late  Martin  Lu- 
ther King,  Jr. 

The  residents  of  Los  Angeles  know  the 
fine  architecture  of  Paul  Williams,  who 
designed  the  Beverly  WUshire  Hotel,  a 
Saks  Fifth  Avenue  store,  office  buildings, 
and  mansions.  He  ranks  high  among 
architects  of  the  world. 

Incidentally,  in  1969.  I  had  the  honor 
of  participating  In  the  ceremonies  paying 
tribute  to  the  late  Pfc.  James  Anderson. 
Jr..  of  Compton — the  first  black  Marine 
to  receive  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor. 

The  list  of  accomplishments  by  black 
men  and  women  in  the  sports  and  enter- 
tainment field  Is  endless.  The  record 
shows  that  the  black  men  and  women 
have  been  in  the  forefront.  Whatever  our 
history  has  been;  whatever  our  future 
brin^.s;  the  black  man  has  made  out- 
standing contributions  and  made  this 
country  and  this  world  a  better  place  to 
live. 


OPEN  LETTER  TO  MAN 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or    CALXTOMtrU, 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  9.  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing very  beautiful  statement  about 
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the  true  place  of  women  In  a  sound  so- 
ciety recently  came  to  my  attention.  In 
these  days  of  rampant  pornography,  all- 
out  drives  for  sex  education,  and  de- 
strucUve  agitation,  It  recalls  us  to  some 
lasting  truths.  I  would  recommend  It 
particularly  to  the  advocates  of  women's 
liberation  as  showing  the  way  to  real 
freedom  and  dignity  for  women. 

The  statement  follows: 

Open  Lrrrra  to  Mam 

I  am  a  Woman. 

I  am  your  wife,  yoiu-  sweetheart,  ya\a 
mother,  your  daughter,  your  sister  .  .  .  your 
friend.  I  need  your  help. 

I  was  created  to  give  to  the  world  gentle- 
neas,  understanding,  serenity,  beauty  and 
love.  I  am  finding  It  Increasingly  difficult  to 
fulfill  my  purpose. 

Many  people  In  advertising,  motion  pic- 
tures, television  and  radio  have  ignored  my 
Inner  qualltlee  and  have  repeatedly  used 
me  only  as  a  symbol  of  sex. 

ThU  humiliates  me:  it  destroys  my  dig- 
nity; It  prevents  me  from  being  what  you 
want  me  to  be;  an  example  of  beauty,  in- 
spiration  and   love. 

Love  for  my  ohUdren,  love  for  my  huabaod, 
love  of  my  God  and  country. 

I  need  your  help  to  restore  me  to  my  true 
position  ...  to  allow  me  to  fulfill  the  pur- 
pose for  which  I  was  created. 

I  know  you  will  find  a  way. 


SOCIAL    SECURITY    INEQUITIES 


HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 

or    CKOBCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  February  9,  1971 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  of  us  are  aware  of  in- 
equities In  the  social  security  laws  which 
we  have  been  unable  to  get  cleared  up 
through  legislation  in  recent  years. 

One  of  the  most  glaring  of  these  is  the 
way  in  which  working  wives  are  treated 
under  existing  social  security  laws  and 
regulations.  Basically,  although  pay- 
ments to  the  social  security  fund  are  de- 
ducted from  their  wages  at  the  same  rate 
as  from  the  pay  of  other  workers,  they 
are  denied  retirement  benefits  and  they 
receive  only  marginal  benefits  at  best. 

One  of  the  most  eloquent  dissertations 
on  this  problem  I  have  read  has  been 
written  by  one  of  my  constituents  in  the 
Fifth  District  of  Georgia.  Mrs.  Margaret 
Rejmolds,  who  Is  also  a  contributor  to 
one  of  the  outstanding  community  news- 
papers in  our  area.  Because  this  Con- 
gress wlD  again  be  called  on  to  act  on 
social  security  amendments,  I  insert 
into  the  Rzcord  the  text  of  the  article 
and  I  recommend  that  all  Members  who 
share  my  concern  about  the  inequities 
of  social  security  read  it. 

The  article  follows: 

Tax  Breaks — Backs 

In  an  era  when  numerous  segments  of 
American  society  are  protesting  real  or  Imag- 
ined wrongs,  loudly — sometimes  violently, 
and  are  having  their  causes  championed  by 
sympathetic  Individuals,  private  organiza- 
tions and  by  the  government.  It  Is  Ironlo 
that  there  exists  a  pathetic  group  which  is 
the  object  of  unoonsloaable  Injustice  from 
an  agency  of  the  government  Itself. 

Victims  of  this  unfalmesB  are  a  grey  and 
weary    band.    Ttivj    are    not    parading   the 
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stxeets,  attempting  to  disrupt  society  or  even 
pleading  their  case.  They  stand,  Insi^ad  be- 
hind store  counters,  hunch  over  sewing 
machines  or  Ironing  boards,  labor  with  heavy 
cleaning  equipment,  plod  from  door  to  door 
seiliug  magazines  or  gadgets,  beat  out  rou- 
tine material  on  obsolete  tyi>ewrlter8  hour 
after  weary  hour.  Here  are  the  aging  work- 
ing wives  of  America,  driving  themselves 
doggedly  after  strength  is  spent  because  a 
vicious  quirk  In  the  application  of  the  So- 
cial Security  System  denies  them  the  right 
to  retirement  benefits  for  which  they  have 
been  forced  to  pay.  It  Is  time  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  became  aware  of  their  pUgbt  and 
moved  to  alleviate  It. 

Although  payments  to  the  social  security 
fund  are  deducted  from  the  wages  of  work- 
ing wives,  even  In  the  lowest  Income  brackets, 
at  exactly  the  same  rate  as  from  the  pay  of 
other  workers,  they  receive  only  marginal 
benefits — burial  payments  and  In  rare  cases 
small  disability  allotments  when  they  are 
totally  disabled.  Retirement  Income,  the 
major  goal  of  the  system  designed  to  make 
some  kind  of  financial  security  possible  In 
old  age  for  persons  who  have  worked  dili- 
gently throughout  their  lives  is  seldom  In- 
creased, nor  Is  slightly  early  retirement  prac- 
tical, even  with  falling  health,  for  the  low- 
paid  working  wife  even  after  years  of  en- 
forced contributions.  In  most  cases  a  married 
woman  finds  that  she  can  draw  as  much  or 
more  under  her  husband's  account  than 
imder  her  own  with  the  cruel  result  that  her 
payments  have  been  nothing  more  than  a 
tax  on  her  right  to  work. 

Statistically,  the  majority  of  working 
wives  are  (xtssessed  of  limited  occupational 
skills  and  of  limited  time  because  of  their 
burden  of  family  responsibility.  Their  In- 
comes are  therefore  Umlted  also  and  thus 
earned  social  security  payments  In  almost 
all  cases  will  be  less  than  a  wife's  allotment 
with  the  shocking  result  that  their  deduc- 
tions become  an  added  Income  tax,  placing 
this  most  poorly  paid  of  all  workers  in  brack- 
ets applied  to  the  affluent.  Few  of  the  victims 
of  the  Injustice  imderstand  It  all.  Almost 
all  are  inarticulate.  In  recent  months,  how- 
ever, leaders  of  the  movement  to  prevent 
discrimination  and  a  nimnber  of  Congressmen 
have  become  concerned  and  promise  to  take 
action. 

To  understand  Just  how  unfairly  the  sys- 
tem works,  consider  the  situations  of  two 
families  of  identical  Income — seven  hundred 
fifty  dollars  a  month,  nine  thousand  dollars 
a  year — a  figure  which  will  provide  marginal 
sec\irlty  and  comfort  in  most  sections  of  the 
country.  In  one  case  the  husband  Is  the  sole 
breadwinner.  At  the  present  social  security 
rate  he  pays  Just  over  four  hundred  dollars  a 
year  in  social  security  taxes  (5.2  per  cent  on 
his  Income  up  to  seventy-eight  hundred  an- 
nually) .  For  this  payment,  he  and  his  family 
are  provided  with  maxlmimi  protection  In- 
cluding an  antlclp»ted  retirement  payment 
of  one  hundred  eighty-five  dollars  a  month 
and  half  the  amount  for  his  dependent  wife 
when  she  becomes  sixty-five.  The  vrife  will 
receive  her  portion  If  she  has  substantial  pri- 
vate income  or  a  pension  from  a  non-social 
security  covered  position  such  as  teaching, 
s  governmental  position  or  one  covered  by 
railroad  retirement. 

The  second  family  does  not  fare  as  well. 
The  husband  In  this  case  Is  able  to  earn 
only  six  hundred  fifty  doUars  a  month,  sev- 
enty eight  hundred  dollars  a  year.  He  pays 
exactly  the  same  social  security  taxes  as  his 
neighbor  and  is  entitled  to  the  same  pro- 
tection under  the  social  security  law.  His 
wife,  however.  Is  impelled  to  seek  employ- 
ment to  bring  the  family  Income  up  to  the 
nine  thousand  dollars  annually  which  per- 
miu  a  decent  standard  of  living  and  social 
security  Uxes  are  levied  on  her  Income  also 
so  that  the  second  family  pays  larger  social 
security  taxes.  It  will  not,  however,  be  due 
larger  retirement  payments. 
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It  Is  estimated  that  the  wife  earning 
twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year  will 
pay  almost  a  thousand  dollars  in  social  se- 
curity taxes  during  her  life  time.  If  she  U 
self-employed  as  Is  the  case  with  women  who 
take  In  sewing,  sell  merchandise  on  a  door-to- 
door  basis,  perform  piece  work  assignments, 
to  name  a  few  occupations  an  unskilled  and 
time-pressed  woman  might  undertake  to 
raise  family  Income,  her  payments  wUl  be 
fifty  per  cent  higher  since  she  and  the  gov- 
ernment each  contribute  fifty  pep  cent  of  the 
total  rather  than  one-third  as  is  the  case 
when  an  employer  makes  a  contribution. 
Furthermore,  the  worker  who  does  receive 
employer  contributions  must  Justify  such 
payments  by  her  labor.  Therefore,  the  work- 
ing wife's  real  contribution  Is  actually  twice 
the  amount  deducted  from  her  paycheck. 
This  figure  deposited  In  a  savings  account 
or  Invested  would,  with  normal  accrual,  come 
to  several  thousand  dollars.  Yet,  It  Is  of  no 
benefit  at  all  to  the  working  wife. 

More  knowledgeable  women,  aware  of  the 
Injustice,  seek  employment  In  the  teaching 
profession.  In  local  governmental  agencies 
or  with  the  railroads  which  have  their  own 
retirement  programs  and  In  which  no  social 
security  taxes  are  levied  and  earn  addi- 
tional old  age  Income  for  themselves  with- 
out reducing  the  amounts  they  will  receive 
from  their  husband's  social  security  accounts. 
The  Ignorant,  the  less  versatile  fall  Into  the 
trap  of  paying  additional  social  security  taxes 
and  receiving  practically  no  additional  pro- 
tection. 

The  major  revision  of  the  social  security 
system  which  came  Into  effect  In  1961  does 
reflect  a  realization  that  women,  because  of 
their  physlc«a  and  emotional  make-up  and 
becaiise  of  thw  strain  of  child-bearing  and 
child-rearing,  usually  need  to  withdraw  from 
the  struggle  of  wage  earning  some  years 
earlier  than  their  husbands  and  brothers. 
Under  these  provisions,  a  working  wife  Is 
allowed  to  draw  payments  at  the  age  of 
sixty-two.  A  cruel  Joker  nullifies  the  bene- 
fits for  If  she  accepts  the  offer,  her  pajrments 
win  be  reduced  by  twenty  percent — for  lifel 
inus  If  her  earnings  had  averaged  one  him- 
dred  dollart,  a  month  during  her  working 
years,  entitling  her  to  payments  of  approxi- 
mately sixty-five  dollars  In  monthly  retire- 
ment payments,  she  wotUd  forf^t  twelve 
dollars  and  a  half  eact  month,  leaving  only 
fifty-two  dollars  fifty  cents.  Such  a  payment 
drawn  during  the  three  years  between  her 
sixty  second  and  her  sixty  flith  birthday 
would  amoun*-  to  less  than  she  had  paid 
Into  the  funi  and  Its  accrual  and,  further- 
more, her  wife's  allotment,  should  she  find 
it  advantageous  to  change  to  It  when  her 
husband  retires,  would  also  be  reduced  per- 
manently by  the  one  hundred  fifty  dollars 
a  year,  a  penalty  few  women  could  accept. 
If  the  couple  should  live  an  additional  twenty 
or  twenty  five  years,  a  prospect  which  be- 
comes increasingly  likely,  her  lifetime  pay- 
ments would  be  between  three  and  four 
thoiisand  dollars  less,  a  frightening  poeal- 
blllty  In  view  of  the  steady  rise  In  the  cost 
of  living. 

To  stress  the  unfairness  of  the  situation, 
suppose  that  the  man  who  was  able  to  earn 
an  adequate  Income  alone  had  deposited 
only  the  difference  In  the  social  security  taxes 
he  had  paid  as  against  the  assessment  on  his 
unfortunate  neighbor  and  allowed  It  to  ac- 
cumulate Interest  over  a  long  period  of 
years,  he  could  from  It  give  his  wife  an  allow- 
ance, beginning  on  her  sixty  second  birthday, 
equal  to  payments  the  working  wife  might 
draw  without  exhausting  the  account  before 
she  oould  drr^w  payments  under  his  coverage 
at  sixty  five.  More  Important,  his  wife's  pay- 
ments would  not  be  reduced  and  she  would 
therefore  draw  several  thousand  more  If  she 
lives  the  anticipated  twenty  or  twenty-five 
years  with  the  end  result  that  the  couple 
which  had  paid  the  lesser  social  security  tax 
on  the  same  Income  would,  under  Identical 
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conditions  draw  much  larger  retirement  pay- 
ments. 

The  unfair  application  of  the  socliU  se- 
curity system  to  the  situation  of  the  working 
wife  Is  dou'^tless  a  carry-over  from  earUar 
punitive  attitudes  toward  women  who  seek 
careers  outside  their  '-^oi_e8.  Rooted  In  the 
Vlctorlal  contention  that  a  mother's  place  is 
with  her  children,  regardless  of  circum- 
stances; that  woman's  entrance  Into  the 
labor  market  constitutes  a  threat  to  the  earn- 
ings of  husbands  and  fathers;  that  women 
who  step  outside  their  assigned  roles  do  so 
to  escape  household  duties  and  chUd  care,  to 
gain  luxtirles  or  to  fulfill  an  unbeconlng 
vanity. 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  tnil^. 
The  facts  p  ove  that  the  vast  majority  of 
working  wives  and  mothers  are  actually  self- 
sacrlfi^lng  Individuals  who  assume  burden- 
some additional  duties  reluctantly,  fore- 
going the  Joys  of  futlltlme  motherhood  only 
because  whe  needs  of  their  children  and  the 
burdens  of  tiielr  husbands  Impe'J  them  to 
do  all  that  they  can. 

Limited  earning  power  of  a  husband  la 
but  one  among  multltud'.notis  reasons  which 
push  women  Into  attempting  to  add  to  family 
income.  Obviously  the  famUy  with  lour  or 
five  children  Instead  of  one  or  two.  the 
family  which  has  a  seriously  Ul,  a  handi- 
capped or  a  singularly  gifted  chUd  requiring 
special  expenditures,  the  family  which  has 
dependent  parents  or  other  unusual  drains 
will  be  more  hard  pressed  on  an  Identical 
Income  that  a  small  family  without  prob- 
lems has.  Converstiy,  a  small  Inheritance  r^n 
make  possible  the  purchase  of  a  home  and 
allow  rent  to  be  used  as  mortgage  payments 
which  would  place  a  family  in  a  better  posi- 
tion than  another  of  Uke  Income  which  la 
not  able  to  accumulate  a  down  payment  im- 
less  the  wife  goes  out  to  work  In  order  to  ac- 
cumulate a  little  capital.  The  posslbUltlea 
are  so  many  and  so  complex  that  no  com- 
puter and  no  human  mind,  however  compas- 
sionate, could  come  up  with  a  formula  which 
would  separate  the  few  women  who  work 
from  choice  from  those  who  do  so  from 
necessity.  The  only  reasonable  attitude  U  to 
assume  that  they  are  driving  themselves  be- 
cause of  the  needs  of  their  families  aitd  to 
give  them  enootiragement  rather  than  abuse. 

Certainly,  the  woman  who  has  done 
double  duty  throughout  much  of  her  life  is 
often  In  desperate  need  of  respite  as  she 
enters  her  sixties.  Yet  In  most  instanoea 
where  a  husband's  Income  has  been  inade- 
quate during  his  most  productive  years,  It 
Is  further  reduced  as  be  nears  retirement. 
With  Uttle  opportunity  for  accumulating  In 
the  past,  the  couple  rmnalns  In  desperate 
need  of  the  wife's  contribution,  especially  In 
view  of  the  continuing  Inflationary  pree- 
sures  In  the  economy.  The  woman  would  be 
rash,  Indeed,  to  give  up  her  position  and 
settle  for  reduced  social  security  paymenta, 
however  exhausted  she  may  be. 

While  a  working  wife  cannot  draw  from 
her  self -paid  social  security  fund  at  the  age 
of  sixty-two  without  accepting  a  reduction, 
a  widow  of  the  same  age  Is  free  to  draw  a 
fvill  widow's  ptayment.  Few  would  argue  that 
a  woman  In  her  sixties  should  draw  the  pay- 
ment when  her  husband  dies  since  he  baa 
paid  for  the  protection.  Even  fewer  would 
countenance  denying  solace  to  her  working 
sister  who  has  spent  her  energies  over  dec- 
ades and  now  must  survive  in  an  expensive 
situation  without  the  life  insurance  and 
other  Inheritance  to  which  most  widows  are 
belr.  It  Is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  hus- 
band of  the  widow  who  has  never  worked  was 
a  good  provider  and  that  the  couple  has  been 
able  to  accumulate,  making  social  security 
payments  leas  essential  than  they  would  be 
to  a  woman  who  had  always  needed  to  work 
and  whose  husband,  while  living,  might  be 
unable  to  earn  much,  if  any.  Income.  He 
might  In  fact  be  an  Invalid  requiring  expen- 
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slye  car«  and  grest  personal  attention  which 
would  make  work  away  from  the  home  more 
taxing  and  more  inconvenient  for  the  aging 
wife.  The  position  of  such  couples  can  be 
grim  Indeed. 

Even  when  they  are  not.  the  working  wife 
U  entitled  to  retirement  payments,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  she  is  due  as  a  wife,  because  she 
has  paid  for  them.  The  b«slo  purpose  of  the 
social  security  system  Is  two-fold:  (I)  To 
provide  protection  for  Individuals  who  have 
worked  during  their  life  times  In  the  form  of 
old  age  income  and  protection  against  cer- 
tain vicissitudes  prior  to  retirement  and  (3) 
to  orvate  employment  opportunities  for 
young  workers  by  making  retirement  attrac- 
tive to  those  who  have  served  their  time  In 
Industry.  Changes  In  the  system  to  allow  the 
working  wife  to  draw  from  her  own  account, 
without  penalty,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two 
would  serve  theae  ends  admirably.  By  allow- 
ing weary  workers  to  enjoy  well  earned  rest 
without  penalty,  the  Jobs  to  which  they  cltng. 
often  of  the  unskilled  variety,  would  be  freed 
for  younger  women  wanting  to  help  their 
families  to  a  better  life,  to  youngsters  need- 
ing desperately  to  get  a  toe-hold  In  the 
economy,  even  to  some  of  the  hard-core  un- 
employed. 

The  few  years  early  retirement,  thus,  al- 
lowed the  working  wife  would  not.  In  most 
cases,  consume  even  the  social  security  taxes 
she  has  paid  with  normal  accrual  and  ^ould 
not  reduce  the  amount  she  is  due  as  a  wife 
under  her  husband's  coverage. 

Many  students  feel  that  she  should  not  be 
forced  to  chooee  between  the  two  benefits 
which  are  due  her  but  should  be  entitled  to  a 
combined  payment  worked  out  on  a  reason- 
able formula  so  that  the  social  security  cov- 
ered working  wife  would  not  be  In  a  dis- 
advantaged position  as  compared  with  her 
sister  who  worked  In  a  non-social  security 
covered  field  and  whooe  pension  did  not 
Jeopardize  her  wife's  benefits. 

Leaders  concerned  with  eliminating  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  sex  and  marital 
•tat\is  feel  that  It  Is  more  Important  to  right 
Inherent  wrongs  In  the  system  than  to  raise 
the  general  level  of  payments.  Certainly,  it 
would  be  leas  inflationary  and  would  also 
work  for  a  spread  of  emplo3rment  by  opening 
up  Jobs  In  an  are*  where  the  young  and  the 
unskilled  could  qualify. 

The  main  argument,  however,  must  be 
that  It  Is  unmerciful  to  force  women  in  fall- 
ing health  to  continue  working  when  they 
have  earned — and  paid  for — retirement.  A 
simple  solution  might  lie  in  a  meaningful 
relaxation  of  the  stringent  retirements  for 
disability  payments  for  the  working  wife 
who  met  certain  qxiallflcatlons  when  she 
reaches  her  sixty-second  birthday.  Most  doc- 
tors would  agree  that  an  aging  female  with 
arthritis  should  not  lift  heavy  equipment, 
plod  from  door  to  door  or  stand  long  hours 
In  a  store  or  that  one  with  falling  eyealght 
should  be  released  from  her  labors  as  a 
seamstress  or  typist,  that  an  older  woman 
with  even  mild  heart  disease  or  elevated 
blood  pressure  should  not  perform  heavy  la- 
bors. In  short,  retirement  for  the  sixty-two 
ye«r  old  on  a  disability  basis  without  pen- 
alty should  be  poaslble  on  the  advice  of  a 
doctor  or  even  If  the  woman,  herself,  feels 
that  she  Is  no  longer  able  to  carry  on. 

To  protect  the  right  to  early  retirement 
from  the  abuse*  which  creep  In  to  most  pro- 
grams, however  well  intentloned,  certain  re- 
quirements should  be  set  up.  A  minimum 
working  period  should  be  established.  Most 
students  of  the  problem  suggest  a  minimum 
of  twenty  years  (twice  the  requirement  of 
t*n  years  work  for  permanent  coverage)  ex- 
cept for  a  small  group  of  women  now  ap- 
proaching retirement  age  who  did  not  come 
under  the  system  until  IMl.  and  could 
rarely  have  accumulated  twenty  years.  The 
social  security  system  already  has  a  formula 
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for  determining  eligibility  of  theae  women 
for  retirement  which  Is  based  on  the  ac- 
cumulation of  one  quarter  per  year  from 
1961  until  the  year  prior  to  their  sixty  sec- 
ond birthday.  Early  retirement  might  be 
possible  for  those  who  have  earned  a  dou- 
ble number  of  required  quarters  whatever  It 
should  be.  Requirements  for  recent  employ- 
ment should  also  be  established  both  to  pro- 
tect the  program  from  abuse  and  to  achieve 
the  secondary  advantage  of  freeing  Jobs  and 
thereby  reducing  unemployment. 

If  social  security  continues  to  work  in  a 
democratic,  rather  than  in  a  socialistic  fash- 
lon,  it  must  be  continually  reexamined  to 
maintain  it  as  an  earned  retirement  system 
rather  than  a  dole.  Contributions  should  be 
reflected  in  payments  and  other  benefits  and 
no  group  should  be  expected  to  pay  Into  It 
without  gaining  an  advantage. 


LITHUANIA'S  FIGHT  FOR  FREEDOM 


HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or    KASYLA^TD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday.  February  9.  1971 

Mr.  QARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ameri- 
cans of  Ldthuanlan  origin  or  descent  and 
their  friends  in  all  parts  of  our  great 
Nation  will  commemorate  two  very  Im- 
portant anniversaries  this  month,  start- 
ing February  13. 

They  will  observe  the  720th  armi- 
versary  of  the  formation  of  the  Lithu- 
anian state  when  Mindaugas  the  Great 
unified  all  Lithuanian  principalities  into 
one  lEingdom  in  1251:  and  secondly  they 
will  mark  the  53d  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  modem  Republic 
of  Lithuania  on  February  16,  1918. 

I  strongly  urge  the  administration  to 
implement  legislation  by  bringing  the 
Baltic  States  case  before  the  United  Na- 
tions and  demanding  the  Soviets  to 
withdraw  from  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and 
Estonia. 

As  I  am  a  member  of  the  Americans 
for  Congressional  Action  To  Free  the 
Baltic  States.  I  would  like  to  include  the 
following  essay  prepared  by  the  Ameri- 
cans for  Congressional  Action  To  Free  the 
Baltic  States  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
along  with  a  copy  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  416  of  the  89th  Congress. 
LrrBVAMiA's  Pioht  for  Frbdom 
THUTT   rxAKs  or  sovnr  oppkession 

For  too  long  too  many  people  throughout 
the  world  have  been  unaware  of  what  hap- 
pened to  the  people  of  Lithuania.  The  Krem- 
lin Is  fond  of  saying  that  Russian  Imperial- 
ism died  with  the  czar.  But  the  fate  of  Lith- 
uania shows  this  to  be  a  cruel  fiction.  The 
Communist  regime  did  not  come  to  power  In 
Lithuania  by  legal  or  democratic  process. 
The  Soviets  Invaded  and  occupied  Lithuania 
In  June  of  IMO,  and  the  Lithuanian  people 
have  been  suffering  In  Russlan-Conununlst 
slavery  for  more  than  30  years. 

Americans  of  Lithuanian  origin  or  descent, 
numbering  over  1,000,000  In  the  United 
States,  and  their  friends  In  all  pcu^  of  the 
country  will  commemorate  two  very  Impor- 
tant anniversaries  during  the  second  part  of 
February.  1971:  (1)  They  will  observe  the 
720th  anniversary  of  the  formation  of  the 
Lithuanian  state  when  Mindaugas  the  Oreat 
unified  all  Lithuanian  principalities  Into  one 
kingdom  In  1251;  and  (2)  They  will  mark  the 
S3rd  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
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modem  Republic  of  Lithuania  on  February 
18.  1018.  But  this  celebration  of  Lithuania's 
Independence  Day  will  not  be  slmlUr  to 
American  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July 
It  will  contain  no  note  of  Joy.  no  Jubilant 
tone  of  achievement  and  victory.  On  the 
contrary,  the  observance  will  be  somber,  aor. 
rowful.  underlined  with  the  grim  accent  of 
defeat  and  tragedy.  For  Lithuania  has  lost 
Its  Independence,  and  today  survives  only  as 
a  captive  nation  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

The  Lithuanians  are  proud  people  who 
have  Uved  peacefully  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  from  time  Immemorial.  Lithuania  ha? 
suffered  for  centuries  from  the  "accident  of 
geography."  Prom  the  West  the  country  was 
Invaded  by  the  Teutonic  Knights,  from  the 
East  by  the  Russians.  It  took  remarkable 
spiritual  and  ethnic  strength  to  survive  the 
pressures  from  both  sides.  The  Lithuanians. 
It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  are  ethnically  re- 
lated neither  to  the  aermaru  nor  the  Rus- 
sians. Their  language  is  the  oldest  In  Eiirope 
today. 

After  the  Nazis  and  Soviets  smashed  Po- 
land In  September  of  1939,  the  Kremlin 
moved  troops  Into  Lithuania  and  armexed 
this  republic  in  June  of  1940  In  one  of  his- 
tory's greatest  frauds,  "elections"  were  held 
under  the  Red  army  guns.  The  Kremlin  then 
claimed  that  Lithuania  voted  for  inclusion 
In  the  Soviet  empire. 

Then  began  one  of  the  most  brutal  occu- 
pations of  all  time  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Lithuanians  vrere  dragged  off  to  trains  and 
Jammed  into  cars  without  food  or  water. 
Many  died  from  suffocation.  The  pitiful  sur- 
vivors were  dumped  out  In  Arctic  Siberia 
The  people  of  Lithuania  have  never  experi- 
enced such  an  extermination  and  annlhlls- 
ilon  In  their  long  history  through  centuries 
as  during  the  last  three  decades.  Since  June 
15.  Lithuania  has  lost  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  country's  population.  The  genocldal 
operations  and  practices  being  carried  out  by 
the  Soviets  continue  with  no  end  In  sight. 

Since  the  very  beginning  of  Soviet-Russian 
occupation,  however,  the  Lithuanians  have 
waged  an  Intense  fight  for  freedom.  This  year 
marks  the  30th  anniversary  of  Lithuania's 
successful  revolt  against  the  Soviet  Union. 
During  the  second  part  of  June  of  1941  the 
people  of  Lithuania  succeeded  In  getting  rid 
of  the  Communist  regime  in  the  country: 
freedom  and  Independence  were  restored  and 
a  free  government  was  re-established.  This 
free,  provisional  government  remained  in  ex- 
istence for  more  than  six  weeks.  At  that  time 
Lithuania  was  overriin  by  the  Nazis  who  sup- 
pressed all  the  activities  of  this  free  govern- 
ment and  the  government  Itself.  During  the 
period  between  1940  and  1962  alone,  more 
than  30.000  Lithuanian  freedom  fighters  lost 
their  lives  In  an  organized  resistance  move- 
ment against  the  Invaders  The  cessation  of 
armed  guerrilla  warfare  in  1952  did  not  spell 
the  end  of  Lithuania's  resistance  against 
Soviet  domination  On  the  contrary,  resist- 
ance by  passive  means  gained  a  new  impetus. 

The  fwrsecutlon  of  Solzhenltsyn,  the 
clamp  on  Rostropovlch  and  other  dissenters 
In  the  Soviet  Union  received  a  great  deal  of 
publicity  In  the  free  world's  press.  Very  well 
publicized  were  the  Simas  Kudlrka-Cosat 
Ouard  tragedy,  the  Hijacking  of  a  Russian 
Jet  liner  by  Brazinskas  and  his  son.  death 
sentences  Imposed  on  two  Jews  and  a  young 
Lithuanian.  Vytautas  SlmokaltU.  for  trying 
to  escape  the  Communist  tyranny.  But  this 
Is  only  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg  of  desperation 
In  the  Soviet  empire.  In  slave  labor  camps 
in  the  Soviet  Union  millions  of  people  are 
still  being  held.  Many  dissenters  are  being 
confined  to  psychiatric  Institutions  and  be- 
ing murdered  by  the  Kremlin  thugs.  It  Is  an 
established  fact  that  a  brlUlant  Lithuanian 
linguist,  Dr  Jonas  Kazlauskas,  40  years  old, 
was  murdered  In  a  psychiatric  hospital  in 
Moscow  three  months  ago.  His  only  "crime" 
was  that  he  had  received  an  invitation  to 
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come  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvajila  (In 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania)  as  a  guest  pro- 
fessor for  this  very  spring  semester  of  1971. 

The  Oovernment  of  the  United  States  of 
America  has  refused  to  recognize  the  seizure 
and  forced  "Incorporation"  of  Lithuania  by 
the  Communists  Into  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics.  Our  Oovernment  main- 
tains diplomatic  relations  with  the  former 
free  Government  of  Lithuania.  Since  June  of 
1940.  when  the  Soviet  Union  took  over  Lith- 
uania, all  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
(Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Harry  S.  Truman, 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  John  P.  Kennedy, 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  and  Richard  M.  Nixon) 
have  stated,  restated  and  confirmed  our 
country's  nonrecognltlon  policy  of  the  occu- 
pation of  Lithuania  by  the  Kremlin  dicta- 
tors. However,  our  country  has  done  very 
little.  If  anything,  to  help  the  suffering  peo- 
ple of  Lithuania  to  get  rid  of  the  Communist 
regime  In  their  country. 

At  a  time  when  the  Western  powers  have 
granted  freedom  and  independence  to  many 
nations  In  Africa,  Asia  and  other  ptarts  of  the 
world,  we  must  insist  that  the  Communist 
colonial  empire  likewise  extends  freedom  and 
independence  to  the  peoples  of  Lithuania, 
La' via,  Estonia  and  other  captive  nations 
whose  lands  have  been  unjustly  occupied 
and  whose  rightful  place  among  the  nations 
of  the  world  is  being  denied.  Today  and  not 
tomorrow  Is  the  time  to  brand  the  Kremlin 
dictators  as  the  largest  colonial  empire  in 
the  world.  By  timidity,  we  invite  fiirther 
Communist  agression. 

The  United  States  Congress  has  made  a 
right  step  Into  the  right  direction  by  adopt- 
ing H.  Con.  Res.  416  that  calls  for  freedom 
for  Lithuania  and  the  other  two  Baltic  re- 
publics— Latvia  and  E^stonla.  All  freedom- 
loving  Americans  should  urge  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  Implement  this  very 
Important  legislation  by  bringing  the  issue 
of  the  liberation  of  the  Baltic  States  to  the 
United  Nations.  We  should  have  a  single 
standard  for  freedom.  Its  denial  In  the  whole 
or  In  part,  any  place  in  the  world.  Including 
the  Soviet  Union.  Is  surely  Intolerable. 
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means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  de- 
nial of  the  rights  of  self-determination  for 
the  peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania, 
and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion 
to  bear  on  behalf  of  the  reotorfttlon  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 
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H.  Con.  Rks.  416 

Whereas  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploitation 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights,  Is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  is  an  Impediment  to 
the  promotion  of  world  p>eace  and  coopera- 
tion; and 

Whereas  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination;  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  political  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and  religious  development;  and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia.  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  these  rights  by  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  a  program  of  deportations 
and  resettlement  of  peoples,  continues  in 
its  effort  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of 
the  popiolatlons  of  the  Baltic  States;  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  the  Arm  and  consist- 
ent policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  aspirations  of  Baltic 
peoples  for  self-determination  and  national 
independence;  and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  family  ties  between  the  peoples 
of  the  Baltic  States  and  the  American  people: 
Belt 

it«»oIt>ed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  corumrrinff) ,  That  the  House  of 
Bepresenutlves  of  the  United  States  urge 
the  President  of  the  United  States — 

(a)  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opin- 
ion at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other  ap- 
propriate InternaUonal  forums  and  by  such 


NATIONAL  COLLEGIATE  PRESS  DAY 
BACKED  BY  CONGRESSMEN 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

OF  NEW  JiRsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1971 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  House  Joint  resolu- 
tion authorizing  the  President  to  declare 
the  last  Saturday  In  April  of  each  year 
as  "National  Collegiate  Press  Day." 

It  is  my  feeling,  and  the  feeling  ot 
many  of  my  colleagues,  that  the  newspa- 
pers published  on  our  college  csimpuses 
play  an  important  role  in  our  higher  edu- 
cation system. 

They  offer  students  a  legitimate  voice 
in  educational  affairs.  They  provide  a 
method  for  the  student  body  to  make  it- 
self felt,  effectively,  and  constructively. 

College  newspapers  provide  a  valuable 
training  area  for  future  newsmen.  Many 
of  the  most  respected  newsmen  covering 
the  National  Government  here  in  Wash- 
ington began  their  careers  In  the  univer- 
sity newsroom. 

It  is  there  that  they  are  taught  the  im- 
portance of  accuracy,  of  completeness,  of 
never-ending  pursuit  of  all  of  the  facts. 
It  Is  there  that  they  are  taught  the  great 
responsibility  that  is  theirs. 

The  National  Council  of  College  Pub- 
lications Advisers,  the  only  national  pro- 
fessional association  of  advisers  to  all 
college  and  university  student  publica- 
tions, organizes  National  Collegiate  Press 
Days  in  April  when  students  and  profes- 
sional journalists  meet  in  learning  work- 
shops. 

I  believe  it  is  appropriate  that  the  day 
of  their  session,  which  involves  students 
and  advisers  from  all  50  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  be  designated  by 
Congress  and  the  President  as  "National 
Collegiate  Press  Day." 

I  am  pleased  that  severiil  of  my  col- 
leagues have  joined  with  me  in  sponsor- 
ing this  resolution.  I  would  ask  for  your 
support  so  that  the  measure  can  be  ap- 
proved and  signed  by  the  President  in 
time  for  this  year's  session. 

Following  is  a  listing  of  Members  of  the 
House  who  have  cosponsored  the  resolu- 
tion: 

Mr.  Thone,  of  Nebraska;  Mr.  Hkl- 
STOSKi,  of  New  Jersey;  Mr.  Duncan,  of 
Termessee;  Mr.  Anderson,  of  Illinois; 
Mrs.  Hicks,  of  Massachusetts;  Mr.  Sand- 
man, of  New  Jersey;  Mr.  Whitehurst,  of 
Virginia;  Mr.  Howard,  of  New  Jersey; 
Mr.  BiESTER  of  Pennsylvania;  Mr.  Hal- 
pern,  of  New  York;  Mr.  Eilberg,  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Mr.  Ware,  of  Pennsylvania;  Mr. 
WiDNALL.  of  New  Jersey;  Mr.  Rangli,  of 
New  York,  Mrs.  Abzug,  of  New  York. 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or    MXW   JKSSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1971 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
reintroducing  two  bills  I  sponsored  in  the 
91st  Congress  to  counter  serious  dis- 
locations in  the  electronics  Industry. 

The  first  bill,  known  as  the  "Truth-in- 
Import  Labeling  Act"  Is  designed  to 
protect  the  American  consumer  against 
false  and  misleading  product  labeling  by 
providing  him  with  identifying  informa- 
tion as  to  w;iere,  by,  and  for  whom  prod- 
ucts Imported  and  sold  In  the  United 
States  are  manufactured. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  a 
tremendous  upsurge  in  the  quantity  of 
electrical,  electronic,  and  manual  appli- 
ances and  machines  Imported  from 
abroad  and  sold  In  the  United  States 
under  domestic  brand  names.  The  con- 
sumer may  well  expect  the  television  set, 
radio,  or  other  appliance  he  purchases 
bearing  the  name  of  a  well-known  manu- 
facturer to  have  been  made  in  the  United 
States,  when  In  fact  the  product  may 
have  been  entirely  produced  In  Europe, 
Japan,  or  another  Far  East  country. 

Related  to  the  labeling  problem  is  tlie 
larger  question  of  unrestricted  electronic 
imports.  We  can  all  agree  that  there  are 
benefits  to  be  derived  by  our  coimtry  as 
well  as  by  other  nations  through  the 
promotion  of  free  trade.  However,  in  the 
electronic  field  the  volume  of  Imports 
has  become  so  overwhelming  that  it  has 
severely  dislocated  the  domestic  Industry, 
put  thousands  of  Americans  out  of  work, 
and  almost  completely  halted  American 
production  of  many  basic  electronic 
components  and  products. 

The  second  bill  I  am  submitting  today 
provider  for  an  equitable  sharing  of  the 
U.S.  market  by  electronic  articles  of  both 
domestic  and  foreign  origin.  An  analysis 
of  this  measure  follows  together  with  a 
recent  article  by  William  Bywater, 
president  of  District  Three  of  the  Inter- 
national Union  of  Electrical,  Radio,  and 
Machine  Workers,  outlining  the  plight  of 
the  American  electronics  worker. 

I  include  the  article  as  follows: 
Analysis  or  Legislation  To  Providk  roB  an 

Equttable  Sharing  or  thx  U.S.  Markwt  bt 

Electronic    Articles    or    Domestic    and 

Foreign  Origin 

Section  1  of  the  bill  provides  that  the 
total  quantity  and  value  of  any  consumer 
electronic  product  and  accessories  of  foreign 
manufacture  that  may  be  Imported  (or  re- 
leased from  storage)  for  domestic  consump- 
tion In  any  calendar  year  shall  not  exceed  the 
quantity  or  value  In  which  that  product  was 
Impwrted  (or  released  from  storage)  for 
domestic  consumption  in  1966.  The  proviso 
specifies  that  If  the  domestic  consumption 
of  an  article  Increases  (or  decreases)  more 
than  5%  from  the  1966  level,  then  the  cell- 
ing on  Imports  of  that  article  will  be  adjvisted 
In  an  amount  prof>ortlonate  to  the  change 
In  domestic  consumption. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  parallels  Section  1 
with  respect  to  electronic  components  of 
foreign  manufactiire  of  the  types  used  In  the 
manufacture  of  consumer  electronic  prod- 
ucts. The  base  period  here  is  the  average 
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(or  the   thrae  c*l«iMUr   ye«ra    1064-1086  In- 
cluslv«. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  provldea  that  during 
the  year  in  which  the  bUl  becomes  effective 
the  formulas  utilized  in  Sections  1  and  3  of 
the  biU  shall  be  applied  but  the  amount  of 
the  base  domestic  production  ueed  to  calcu- 
late the  maximum  on  imports  shall  be  re- 
duced to  the  proportion  of  the  base  year 
or  years  consumption  which  corresponds  to 
the  propckftloQ  of  the  calendar  ye&r  remain- 
ing in  which  this  bill  Is  enacted. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  shall  allocate  to  Import- 
ing eountrlee  a  share  of  the  allowable  Imports 
of  consiuner  electronic  products  and  com- 
ponent* oi  partlctilar  types  based  upon  the 
amount  of  past  impurte  of  such  products  by 
suoh  countries  during  a  representative  period. 
The  Secretary  U  permitted  In  his  allocation 
to  give  due  account  to  special  factors  which 
have  affected,  or  may  affect,  the  trade  in  any 
types  of  electronic  articles.  The  Secretary 
Is  to  give  special  favorable  weight  in  the 
allocation  procasa  to  foreign  countries  which 
hAve  no  greater  restrictions  on  Imports  Into 
their  countries  from  this  country  upon  thslr 
imports  of  such  articles.  The  Secretary  Is  to 
certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the 
allocations  made  under  this  Section. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  provldea  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Cocxmeroe,  upon  any  intereated 
party's  application,  determine  whether  do- 
msatlc  production  of  any  article  involved  In 
this  Act  In  conjunction  with  imports  al- 
lowed under  this  Act  is  adequate  to  meet 
estimated  annual  consumption  of  the  ar- 
ticle. If  a  deficiency  in  domestic  production 
Is  found,  the  Secretary  is  to  determine  the 
Increase  in  Imports  that  Is  required  to  elim- 
inate the  deOdency  on  the  next  calendar 
year,  and  to  certify  his  determination  to  tlM 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Section  S  authorlsad  the  President  to  enter 
Into  agreements  with  for«lgn  countries  to 
provide  for  orderly  and  equitable  access  to 
our  domestic  markets  in  accordance  with 
this  Act.  In  accordanoe  with  any  such  agree 
ments,  the  President  may  by  proclamation 
adjust  the  amounts  of  imports  allocated  to 
foreign  countries  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

Section  7  of  the  bill  provides  that  the  re- 
lease Into  our  domestic  markets  of  Imported 
articles  covered  by  this  Act  shall  be  regulated 
on  a  quarterly  basts. 

Section  8  of  the  bill  provides  that  the  de- 
terminations of  the  Secretary  of  Conunerce 
and  President  under  the  Act  shall  be  final. 

Section  0  provides  that  the  bill  Is  effec- 
tive upon  enactment. 

Wrt  Pkxx  Teadk  Is  Unfaib  to  US.  Woeksbs 

(By  William  Bywater) 

The  International  Union  of  Electrical. 
Radio  and  Maciilne  Workers,  like  many  other 
unions.  Is  changing  Its  position  on  foreign 
trade.  Historically,  we  have  been  firm  advo- 
cates of  free  trade.  We  felt  that  we  could 
compete  with  any  other  nation  in  terms  of 
BklU  and  technology  while  we  also  saw  the 
need  for  a  balance  between  Imports  and 
exports. 

But,  trade  Is  changing.  We  are  no  longer 
competing  against  foreign  companies.  Our 
competitors  are  divisions  of  domestic  cor- 
porations. Almost  every  major  American 
manufacturer  has  opened  plants  abroad  to 
take  advantage  of  low  wage  rates.  They  have 
shifted  production  from  the  United  States 
to  new  foreign  plants  built  with  American 
caplt&l  and  run  by  American  management. 

General  Instrument  Corporation  Is  now 
the  largest  single  employer  In  Taiwan  with 
a  plant  employing  13.000  workers.  Phllco- 
^rd  Corporation  produces  Its  radios  In  Tai- 
wan. Other  corporations  taking  advantage 
of  the  low  wage  rates  of  the  Island  are  Inter- 
national Business  Machines  Corporation. 
RCA.  Admiral  Corporation,  Motorola,  Inc., 
and  Ampex  Corporation. 
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Wage  ratss  in  these  plants  range  from  15 
cents  to  36  cents  an  hour.  They  are  matched 
by  wage  rates  in  that  part  of  the  world  rang- 
ing from  10  cenu  an  hour  In  Hong  Kong 
to  $1  an  hour  In  Japan.  Obviously,  the  Amer- 
ican worker,  with  an  average  hourly  rate  In 
the  electrical  Industry  of  $8.76  an  hour,  can- 
not compete  against  these  wage  scales. 

When  TV  sets,  transistor  radios,  tjrpewrlt- 
ers,  eyeglasses  and  a  whole  range  of  other 
consiuner  goods  are  brought  Into  this  coun- 
try, they  are  given  the  brand-name  label  of 
the  domestic  corporation.  They  are  sold  on 
the  American  nuu-ket  at  domestic  prices.  That 
black  and  white  TV  set  made  In  Taiwan  is 
not  sold  at  one- tenth  the  price  of  the  same 
model  manufactured  here  at  American  wage 
rates.  The  American  consumer  does  not  really 
benefit  from  this  kind  of  "free  trade  " 

American  manufacturers  are  now  building 
their  own  plants  in  foreign  countries,  paying 
low  wages  and  then  shipping  the  products 
back  to  tb*  United  States,  selling  them  as 
domestic  Items  at  domestic  prices.  This  proc- 
ess has  been  so  suooessful  that  the  flight  of 
American  capital  to  foreign  land  has  become 
an  avalanche.  In  our  own  electrical-elec- 
tronics Industry,  some  t2.5-bllllon  was  di- 
rectly Invested  In  new  plants  and  equipment 
abroad  In  the  last  decade.  This  sum  does  not 
Include  profits  earned,  accumulated  and  re- 
Invested  abroad. 

We  have  now  reached  the  position  where 
over  one-half  of  all  black  and  white  tele- 
vision sets  sold  In  the  United  States  are 
Imported.  Ninety  percent  of  all  radios  and 
tape  recorders  come  from  abroad  Two- thirds 
of  the  sewing  machines  sold  In  this  country 
are  manufactured  abroad  and  all  the  portable 
transistor  radios  are  imported 

The  effect  of  this  has  been  increasing  un- 
employment in  the  electrical  Industry.  We 
believe  we  hare  lost  about  B,000  Jobs  each 
month  over  the  last  three  years,  and  the 
trend  contlnuM.  What  "free  trade"  means 
today  Is  the  export  of  AnMrl^san  Jobs  for 
tba  Import  of  American  company  products. 
No  eoooomy  can  survive  that  kind  of  in- 
ternational trade  for  long. 

Many  of  those  fighting  vociferously  against 
import  quotas  today  were,  a  few  years  ago. 
equally  strong  advocates  of  regulated  trade 
But  that  was  before  they  became  the  for- 
eign manufacturer.  Even  today,  because  they 
are  anxious  to  assure  a  steady  flow  of  their 
own  products  back  Into  Amarlea,  many 
United  States  concerns  do  nothing  about  the 
discriminatory  trade  practices  of  other  na- 
tions. Japan  has  quotas  on  0.000  Itetns.  A 
Mustang  automobile  costs  almost  914.000  In 
Japan.  By  1073  we  will  be  unable  to  export 
a  computer  system  to  Japan  because  that 
nation  is  protecting  Its  own  developing  com- 
puter Industry. 

If  there  Is  to  be  free  trade,  then  let  It  be 
between  free  nations,  and  not  between  the 
various  subsidiaries  of  the  same  Interna- 
tional corporation. 

It  does  America  no  good  to  have  United 
States  corporations  open  plants  overseas  and 
exploit  local  workers.  A  few  years  ago  Oak 
Blectronlos  opened  a  TV  manufacturing 
plant  In  South  Korea.  After  a  couple  of 
years  the  workers  organized  and  went  on 
strike  for  higher  wages.  They  could  not  live 
on  the  IS  cents  an  hour  they  were  being 
paid.  The  Anterlcan  corporation  closed  the 
plant  down  and  moved  It  to  Taiwan.  Subse- 
quently, the  Korean  legislature  passed  a  law 
forbidding  strikes  against  American  corpora- 
tions. Now.  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
free  trade.  It  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  old- 
fashioned  wage  exploitation. 

The  flood  of  American  manufacturers  mov- 
ing abroad  to  exploit  low  wage  rates  Is  very 
similar  to  the  "runaway"  shops  of  the  last 
decade.  Until  recently.  Northern  manufac- 
turars  frequently  cloaed  down  plants  to  more 
to  the  South  where  wage  rates  were  lower 
This  caused  economic  havoc  In  many  North- 
ern communities.  Now.  as  the  South  Is  being 
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organized  and  wage  rates  raised  to  national 
levels,  the  same  manufacturers  look  to  for- 
elgn  nations  as  the  next  supply  of  low  wage 
rates. 

We  In  the  I.U.E.  are  not  for  Indiscriminate 
import  quotas.  We  believe  that  our  foreign 
trade  relations  should  be  based,  in  lara« 
measure,  on  the  trade  policies  of  other  coun- 
tries. We  are  opposed  to  giving  Japan  free 
license  to  enter  the  American  market  as  long 
as  Japan  closes  her  markeu  to  us.  We  are  op- 
posed to  the  unregulated  flow  of  American 
capital  to  build  foreign  plants  to  compete 
unfairly  against  United  States  wages.  There 
bhould  be  a  much  higher  tax  on  earnings 
of  these  subsidiaries  and  more  careful  con- 
trol of  this  flow  of  capital  that  in  Itself  has 
had  a  serious  effect  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments of  the  United  States. 

But,  most  Important,  we  want  to  protect 
the  growth  share  of  the  domestic  market.  As 
the  defense  Industry  lays  off  more  and  more 
workers,  we  need  growth  Industries  to  t^ltt 
up  the  slack.  If  all  the  growth  Industry  Jobs 
are  exported,  then  we  will  be  In  serious  trou- 
ble. Many  Jobs  In  our  Industry  are  unskilled. 
It  Is  the  kind  of  work  that  can  be  saslly 
taught  to  almost  any  work  force.  As  such.  It 
has  been  of  special  assistance  to  the  hard- 
core unemployed  and  minority  groups.  As 
these  Jobs  are  exported,  the  employment  pos- 
sibilities for  people  in  these  sectors  become 
limited.  And  that's  not  good  for  Amertoa. 

Last  August.  Emerson  TV  In  Jersey  City 
closed  down  its  TV  production  after  enter- 
ing Into  an  agreement  to  have  sets  made  by 
another  manufactiver,  who  has  plants  In 
Mexico  and  Taiwan.  Over  1,200  workers  were 
thrown  out  of  work  by  that  decision,  includ- 
ing aOO  previously  hard-core  unemployed  who 
had  been  trained  for  work  through  the 
union-sponsored  On-The-Job-Tralnlng-Pro- 
gram.  Having  raised  their  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions through  a  Job  training  program  they 
were  thrown  back  Into  the  growing  pool  oT 
unemployed  by  a  shift  to  Imports 

We  propose  that  import  quotas  be  set  based 
on  the  foreign  nation's  current  share  of  the 
American  market.  That  Is.  If  the  Jap«aieae 
have  25  per  cent  of  the  black  and  white  TV 
market,  then  we  believe  It  should  be  pegged 
at  that  percentage.  As  the  American  market 
expands,  so  can  the  Imports.  In  this  way  we 
will  maintain  a  balance  of  trade  that  secures 
jobs  for  Americans  at  American  wage  rates. 
That's  what  this  economy  needs. 

A  great  deal  of  new  thinking  needs  to  be 
done  to  assure  an  orderly  growth  of  Inter- 
national trade.  Right  now.  95  per  cent  of  all 
Federal  agency  contracts  for  ths  purchase  of 
heavy  equipment  are  let  abroad.  That's 
American  tax  money  being  used  to  take 
away  Jobs  from  Americans. 

Using  the  slogans  of  the  thirties  such  as 
"free  trade"  and  "isolationism"  does  little  to 
the  debate  of  the  seventies.  Any  discussion 
of  this  problem  must  have,  as  a  paramount 
consideration,  full  employment  and  a  healthy 
expansion  of  the  American  economy  along 
with  fair  prices  to  the  consumer.  That's  why 
the  l.VX.  now  supports  the  Intelligent  use 
of  quotas  In  world  trade. 
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THE    RISINO   COST   OP   PRESCRIP- 
TIONS 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9.  1971 
Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  a  let- 
ter frt>m  Clifton  R.  Cobum.  of  Youngs- 
town.  Ohio,  dated  February  1,  the  writer 
submits  further  evidence  of  the  need  for 
Immediate  assistance  to  our  senior  cltl- 


naa.  I  believe  many  of  my  colleagues 
will  find  this  letter  interesting : 

DxAB  Ba:  I  am  writing  In  regards  to  the 
rising  costs  of  drugs,  which  Is  so  popular  to- 
day, as  well  OS  groceries  and  other  Itezns 
which  are  ueceaatny  to  aid  people  to  live. 

I  Just  came  from  Aliens  Drugtown  at  the 
comer  of  Brentwood  and  Olenwood  Avenue 
In  Youngstown,  at  which  I  had  a  prescription 
filled  for  some  Hygroton.  This  drug — I  have 
to  take  In  order  to  keep  alive.  Without  It  my 
blood  pressure  would  rise  too  high  and  even- 
tually would  become  serious. 

The  druggist  gave  me  my  prescription  of 
50  pUls.  and  then  apologized  for  the  price  he 
had  to  charge  me.  The  price  bad  risen  20%. 
The  old  price  In  November  1970  was  $4.98 — 
the  new  price  In  February.  1071  was  $5.99. 

I  am  almost  76  years  old,  and  these  prices 
of  the  necessary  articles,  which  we  need,  such 
as  drugs,  food,  doctor's  bills,  etc..  Is  more 
than  the  elderly  people  can  take — especially 
those  who  desire  to  maintain  and  retain 
their  respectability. 

I  own  my  home  and  have  always  been  a 
good  citizen.  I  pay  my  taxes  and  all  the 
utilities  connected  to  owning  my  home. 
However.  I  am  seriously  becoming  alarmed 
and  frightened  as  to  what  Is  going  to  be- 
come of  the  elderly. 

The  way  I  see  It,  soon  there  will  be  nothing 
for  the  old  people  but  poverty.  Then  we  will 
have  to  sit  around  in  a  home  for  the  aged 
and  hang  our  heads  In  shame.  Mr.  Carney. 
I  am  very  much  worried.  I  don't  know  what 
you  can  do.  however.  I  do  know  you  are  not 
afraid  to  speak  up.  and  I  hope  and  pray  you 
can  get  something  started  in  Washington  to 
oome  to  the  aid  of  the  elderly.  Sir,  you  know 
me.  I  have  talked  to  you  a  few  times  in  the 
past  However,  you  may  not  remember  me. 
But  I  sincerely  hope  you  will  see  and  read 
thU  letter. 

Sincerely, 

Cur  COBUEM. 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY 

SESQUICENTENNIAL 


HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 

or  uxAuo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  9,  1971 

Mr  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  the  only  private,  nonsectarlan 
university  In  our  Nation's  Capital  Is  cele- 
brating the  150th  anniversary  of  Its 
founding.  I  would  like  to  ask  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  Join  with  me  In 
extending  congratulations  to  the  George 
Washington  University  on  the  observ- 
ance of  its  sesquicentennial. 

When  President  James  Monroe  signed 
the  charter  for  Columbian  College,  as  it 
was  then  known,  on  February  9,  1821  a 
ong  tradlUon  was  to  begin  of  outstand- 
ing service  to  the  Nation  and  to  the 
^P[^  City  in  which  It  has  developed. 

The  George  Washington  University. 
Whose  student  body  today  totals  25,000 
studying  within  eight  degree-granting 
schools  and  colleges,  grew  from  a  vision 
Dy  our  beloved  first  President  George 
Washington.  In  1795,  Washington  wrote 
to  Thomas  Jefferson : 

tnf Lf^fw  ^^  ^^^y^  ^^^  '^'^''5  disposed 
Of  Wly  the  shares  In  the  Inland  navigations 
^Potomac  and  James  Rivers  towards  the 
S^rTv."*  °^  '^  university  In  the  United 
^pUtS*"  ^°  *"''  °^"  °''^*^*  "  ^***  *'°'** 

nf^fv,,^^!'^^*^^'"^"  ^^»*  "in  pursuance 
01  IMS  idea,  and  understanding  that 
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other  means  are  in  embryo,  for  estab- 
lishing so  useful  a  seminary  in  the  fed- 
eral city,"  he  was  investing  the  shares 
"as  a  means  of  carrying  the  plan  into 
effect;  provided,  it  should  be  adopted 
upon  a  scale  so  liberal,  and  so  extensive, 
as  to  embrace  a  complete  system  of  ed- 
ucation." 

Washington  expressed  hope  that  Con- 
gress would  offer  a  "fostering  hand"  in 
Its  establishment. 

Tlie  financial  contribution  was  quick- 
ly lost,  but  the  idea  remained  and  devel- 
oped into  what  Is  today  one  of  the  major 
educational  Institutions  in  the  United 
States. 

I  am  proud  that  I  am  a  graduate  of 
the  George  Washington  University  Na- 
tional Law  Center,  the  second  largest 
law  school  in  the  Nation,  and  that  I  am 
currently  continuing  toward  another  de- 
gree at  the  university. 

The  school's  location  In  the  Nation's 
Capital,  the  focal  point  of  both  American 
and  international  law,  provides  a  unique 
opportunity  for  observation  and  study 
of  the  Federal  Govemment^legislative 
Judicial,  and  administrative.  We  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  have  con- 
tributed to  the  National  Law  Center  a 
place  where  Federal  legislation  can  be 
studied  as  it  Is  considered  by  committees 
and  as  it  comes  up  for  debate  on  the 
floors  of  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

The  university  has  a  long  record  of 
contributions  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia—academically, culturally,  and  eco- 
nomically. But  It  is  also  a  great  national 
asset,  serving  not  only  this  community 
but  the  entire  Nation.  Its  students  come 
from  every  State  in  the  country  and 
from  92  foreign  countries  for  the  quality 
education  they  seek  at  George  Washing- 
ton University. 

Today,  on  the  occasion  of  George 
Washington  University's  150th  anniver- 
sary, I  extend  my  congratulations,  my 
thanks  for  its  long  record  of  service,  and 
best  wishes  for  many  accomplishments 
in  the  years  ahead. 
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KANSAS'  FIELDS.  IT  APPEARS,  WILL 
BE  CORNIER  IN  1971 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1971 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  most  Americans  are 
aware  of  some  of  Hawaii's  agricultural 
products.  Tropical  delights  such  as  pine- 
apples and  papayas,  important  staple 
crops  like  sugarcane — these  are  readily 
identified  with  the  Island  State. 

Few  people,  however,  realize  that  Ha- 
waii is  a  major  source  of  seed  com  for 
all  of  the  com -growing  areas  of  the 
United  States.  Especially  valuable  to 
America's  Com  Belt  are  the  hardy 
blight-resistant  varieties  of  com  devel- 
oped and  produced  by  growers  in  Hawaii. 

Coin,  our  country's  most  important 
food  and  seed  crop,  fell  700  million 
bushels  short  of  the  expected  1970  har- 
vest of  4.8  billion  bushels,  due  primarily 
to  a  fast-spreading  com-leaf  blight. 


Blight-resistant  seed  is  therefore  in 
sharp  demand  for  the  1971  planting 
season.  Some  farmers,  it  h%s  been  re- 
ported, are  even  planning  to  shift  seme 
of  their  acreage  from  com  to  other  crops 
to  escape  potential  bhght  losses,  in  an- 
ticipation of  a  shortage  of  disease-resist- 
ant strains  of  com  seed. 

Increasingly,  mainland  seed  distribu- 
tors have  been  turning  to  Hawau  sup- 
pliers for  seed  hardy  enough  to  with- 
stand the  blight.  These  suppliers  are  re- 
sponding admirably  to  their  challenge, 
and  Hawaii  may  yet  save  the  Com  Belt 
of  this  countjy.  Knowing  of  the  greet 
interest  of  mauy  of  my  colleagues  in  this 
subject,  I  offer  for  the  Ricord  the  fol- 
lowing article,  which  appeared  last  week 
In  the  Honolulu  Star  Bulletin: 
Kansas'  Pixlss,  It  Appbabs,  Wnx  Ba  Cobnibb 
IN  1071 

Kansas  may  be  cornier  In  August  because 
of  Hawau . 

During  the  past  two  weeks,  Kauai's  Met- 
calf  Farms  Inc.  has  shipped  93  tons  of  dis- 
ease-resistant com  seed  to  the  Com  Belt  to 
aid  In  the  flght  against  the  Southern  com- 
leaf  blight. 

Originally  one  million  pounds  of  the  newly 
harvested  seed  from  KUauea  was  called  for. 

But  Richard  Metcalf 's  latest  estimate  puts 
his  winter  crop  total  at  3  million  pounds. 

Bob  Mutl,  the  Metcalf  farm  manager,  said 
two  23-ton  containers  went  out  each  week  to 
the  Pride  Seed  Co.  distribution  center  In 
De  Witt,  Iowa. 

The  seed  liad  been  bagged  and  tagged  for 
distribution. 

Locally,  the  bUght  which  ruined  some  of 
last  summer's  Mainland  corn  crop  is  of  little 
worry. 

There  Is  a  good  chance  that  ail  of  the 
Islands  wUl  escape  major  infection,  said  Dr. 
John  Thompson,  director  of  the  Beaumont 
Agricultural  Research  Center  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii  on  the  Big  Island. 

And  on  Maul,  the  Trojan  Seed  Co.'s  re- 
search director,  Tom  Mack,  said : 

"We  have  not  experienced  any  problems  at 
all  and  there  was  not  enough  of  the  disease 
(here)  to  frighten  us." 

Although  optimism  runs  high  on  Hawaii's 
two  largest  isles.  Dr.  Richard  Bergqulst,  plant 
pathologist  at  the  Kauai  branch  experiment 
station,  says  Southern  cornleaf  blight  Is  a 
minor  problem. 

Its  main  effect,  he  said,  has  been  to  epxu 
the  need  for  producing  more  disease-resistant 
seed  to  replace  the  highly  vulnerable  "T" 
cytoplasm  corn  strains  grown  across  the  na- 
tion. 

Both  Mack  and  Thompson  believe  that 
Hawaii's  climate  is  not  right  for  the  spread 
of  the  Southern  blight. 

But  Northern  corn-leaf  blight — a  strain 
which  has  been  In  the  Islands  for  four 
years — causes  farmers  far  more  worry  here. 
Mack  and  Bergqulst  said,  although  most  seed 
stock  now  growing  In  the  State  Is  resistant 
to  both  Northern  and  Southern  varieties. 

The  Big  Island  has  one  major  commercial 
corn  producer  and  his  fields  are  free  of  the 
dreaded  Southern  blight,  Thompson  said. 

He  said  there  has  been  only  one  "suspi- 
cious" case  of  the  disease  on  Hawaii — at 
the  Volcano  University  experiment  station — 
and  even  then  be  Is  not  sure  It  was  Southern 
com-leaf  blight. 

Trojan  Seed  Co.  expects  to  double  its 
volume  of  sales  this  year  because  of  a  big 
Increase  in  demand  for  seed  corn  from  Main- 
land farmers,  Mack  said. 

He  also  said  that  Trojan  has  succeeded 
In  producing  single-cross  hybrids  which  have 
been  producing  better  quaUty  and  more  uni- 
form com. 
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DRAFTEES  IN  EUROPE:  THE 
POVERTY  OF  OUR  GIS 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  9,  1971 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  much  has  been  written  about 
the  effect  of  selective  service  on  the 
civilian  population,  but  the  crudest  im- 
pact of  the  draft  has  been  on  our  men 
in  uniform.  The  ability  to  compel  young 
men  to  enter  the  military  has  led  to  a 
gross  neglect  of  the  lower  enlisted  grades 
m  the  Armed  Forces. 

In  several  previous  speeches.  I  have 
described  the  inequitable  military  com- 
pensation system,  which  pays  low-rank- 
ing enlisted  men  less  than  half  the  aver- 
age wage  for  unskilled  blue-collar  work. 
But  the  discrimination  extends  beyond 
regular  pay  to  the  entire  structure  of  al- 
lowances and  privileges.  Officers  and  sen- 
ior enlisted  men,  for  example,  are  pro- 
vided Government  allowances  to  bring 
their  families  overseas,  but  the  first- 
termers  must  pay  their  own  bills  for  fam- 
ily moving. 

The  result  has  been  to  further  im- 
poverish the  already  underpaid  GI's  in 
Europe.  In  a  recent  film  clip.  CBS  News 
reported  that  "the  poorest  of  the  poor  are 
Americans,  young  men  in  the  US.  Army. 
and  they  are  poor  because  they  are  here 
serving  their  country." 

The  broadcast  dramatically  illustrated 
the  misery  of  our  servicemen  whose  pay 
is  so  low  that  some  are  forced  to  live  In 
unheated  homes,  with  open  sewage  run- 
ning in  their  backyards.  An  Army  doctor 
said  the  situation  was  so  bad  that  he 
would  "certainly  like  to  see  the  imple- 
mentation of  welfare,  public  assistance 
here,  on  the  same  basis  as  It  is  in  the 
States,  because  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
someone  has  the  right  to  get  welfare  in 
the  States,  he  should  here,  and  likewise. 
I  would  like  to  see  food  stamps  be  brought 
here  to  Germany."  The  proper  solution, 
of  course,  is  not  to  add  to  the  HEW  or 
Agriculture  budgets,  but  to  pay  our  men 
in  service  a  living  wage. 

It  is  Inconceivable  that  anyone  who 
has  seen  this  broadcast  could  oppose  pay 
increases  for  the  junior  enlisted  grades. 
Regardless  of  the  draft  we  must  imple- 
ment the  recommendations  of  the  Gates 
commission  so  that  military  duty  does 
not  Impose  a  financial  burden  on  our 
men  in  service.  I  commend  this  item  to 
your  attention: 

CBS  BvKNtNO  Nrws 

MxTDD.  Pot  years,  the  Army's  policy  regard- 
ing married  draftees  who  are  sent  overseas  Is 
not  to  provide  expenses  for  their  families  to 
Join  them.  This  Is  because  a  draftee  Is  a 
short-termer,  relatively  speaking,  and  the 
Army  does  not  consider  his  stay  In  an  over- 
seas zone  to  be  long  enough  to  warrant  the 
expense.  8o  If  a  married  draftee  wants  his 
family  to  Join  him,  he  must  pay  the  bills 
himself,  and  the  going  can  get  rough.  John 
Sheahan  reports  from  West  Germany. 

Shkahan  The  poorest  of  the  poor  here  In 
West  Germany  are  Americana,  young  men  In 
the  United  States  Army,  and  they're  poor  be- 
cause they're  here  serving  their  country  Ser- 
geanu  and  officers  get  along  all  right;  their 
wives  and  families  are  brought  to  Europe  at 
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goverumant  expenM.  The  Impoverished  ar« 
men  below  the  rank  of  sergeant.  They  have 
to  pay  their  families'  fares  across  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  get  along  without  government  hous- 
ing. There's  no  one  to  protect  them  from 
gouging  German  landlords. 

3p4c.  David  Pkppl«.  I  don't  think — I  don't 
•«•  why  a  iDAjor's  wife,  or  a  colonel's  wife, 
or  even,  you  know,  an  E-  7  or  an  E-8  or  E-es 
wife  is  more  Important  than  mine.  I  feel  that 
I  was  drafted,  and  I  was  married  when  I  was 
drafted,  and  I  don't  think  there's  any  reason 
for  me  not  to  be  with  my  wife,  unless  of 
course  I  was  in  a  war  zone. 

Shcahak.  We  visited  Specialist  Fourth 
Claas  David  Pepple  and  his  wife  Gayle.  He 
earns  $231  a  month  and  pays  $86  for  this 
apartment.  That's  about  twice  the  rent  a 
German  would  pay.  Their  apartment  Is  un- 
healed except  for  an  oU-flred  space  heater  In 
the  kitchen.  The  landlord's  cesspool  Is  full, 
so  now  the  sewage  Is  Just  pumped  out  Into 
the  backyard. 

PzppLX.  In  the  summer  time  It's  Impossible 
to  even  open  up  the  windows  to  get  any  air 
In  the  house,  because  all  the  air  Is  very  foul. 
Mrs.  OATI.X  Ptpvlx:  I  used  to  be  a  social 
worker,  and  I  couldn't  understand  how  peo- 
ple could  be  so  bitter  about  the  way  they 
lived,  and  now  I  can  really  understand. 

Shxahan.  Inflation  and  the  revaluation  of 
the  German  mark  have  combined  to  knock 
10  to  16  percent  out  of  the  buying  power  of 
the  dollar  here  in  the  last  IS  months.  Things 
would  be  better  If  their  wives  could  work,  but 
because  of  the  language  barrier  the  only  Jobs 
avaUable  are  connected  with  the  Army  Itself, 
and  for  most  wives  those  Jobs  are  not  avail- 
able. 

Who  gets  those  Jobs? 
Woman.  The  Germans. 
Psppi^.  There  are — there  are — in  the  hos- 
pital. I  can  speak  for  the  hospital,  there 
are  secretaries,  and  all  the  secretaries,  to  my 
knowledge,  are  either  local  nationals  or  have 
been  brought  In  from  other  countries.  There 
are  some  from  Ireland,  and  some  from  Eng- 
land, and  some  other  countries,  but  It  seems 
to  me  that,  you  know,  the  United  States  Is  so 
worried  about  the  gold  flow,  and  they  have 
signs  In  the  commissaries,  you  know,  buy 
American  beer,  stop  the  gold  flow,  and  It 
seems  very  ironical,  the  American  people  are 
paying  out  money  and  to  hire  local  nationals 
when  our  wives  are  Just  sitting  at  home  and 
cannot  And  Jobs. 

Shxahan.  Some  Ola  have  discussed  their 
desperate  poverty  with  Army  psychiatrist 
Major  Steve  Slmring. 

SiMsmo.  I  think  that  people  who  want 
work  and  want  to  make  It  should  be  pro- 
vided the  opportunity  to,  and  I'd  certainly 
like  to  see  more  Jobs  available  for  depend- 
ent wives  of  American  citizens.  If  the  Ger- 
man government  wont  provide  them  I  think 
our  government  should.  I'd  certainly  like  to 
see  the  Implementation  of  welfare,  public  as- 
sistance, here,  on  the  s*me  basis  as  It  is  in 
the  States,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  if 
someone  has  the  right  to  get  welfare  in  the 
States,  he  should  here,  and  Ukewlse.  I'd  like 
to  see  food  stamps  be  brought  here  to 
Germany . 

Shkaram.  Nlneteen-ye»r-<Hd  Army  wife 
Linda  asked  us  to  give  her  a  ride  home  from 
the  military  hospital.  Doctors  told  her  her 
nine-week-old  baby  Mike  has  pneumonia, 
but  the  baby  was  not  admitted.  She  was  told 
to  take  him  home  again.  When  we  got  to 
Linda's  apartment  we  found  her  home  was 
one  of  the  worst  we  had  seen. 

It's  good  that  you  were  able  to  borrow — 
borrow  a  vaporizer.  What  did  they  tell  you 
at  the  hospital? 

Lutoa.  Well,  the  doctor  m  emergency  told 
me — flrst  of  all  he  asked  me  If  I  had  a  vapor- 
izer, and  I  bad  no  vaporiser.  So  he  told  me 
to  put — turn  on  the  hot  water,  and  I  told 
him  we  dldnt  have  hot  water.  And  next  he 
told  me  to  put  him  In  the  shower  and  put 
him  ne«r  the  shower  and  turn  on  the  hot 
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wat«r  so  there'd  be  steam.  I  told  him  we 
didn't  have  any  shower.  And  so  he  told  m« 
to  put  him  In  a  bathtub  with  warm  water. 
We  dont  have  a  bathtub.  And  then  he  said 
move  his  bed  next  to  the  heater.  And  i 
told  him  we  don't  have  one,  and  he  said  a 
register,  and  I  said  we  don't  have  a  register. 
And  I  told  him  we  had  oil  beat,  and  he  said 
where  do  you  live,  you  know,  and  I  told  him 
we  lived  In  German  housing.  He  oouldnt  be- 
lleve  It. 

Shxahan.  It's  notable  that  no  one  we've 
talked  with  has  objected  to  being  in  the 
Army  or  to  being  drafted.  They're  proud  to 
serve  their  country.  What  they  do  object  to 
Is  being  poor.  And  they're  disillusioned— 
they  feel  that  somehow  their  country  has 
let  them  down. 


COLLEGE  LOANS 


HON.  LARRY  WINN,  JR. 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Tuesday.  February  9.  1971 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all 
know,  the  cost  of  higher  education  in  this 
coimtry  has  skyrocketed  placing  It  out  of 
reach  of  many  of  our  yoimg  people.  Con- 
gress has  reacted  by  providing  additional 
loan  guarantees  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. A  number  of  financial  Institutioru 
in  my  district  have  been  extremely  pro- 
gressive in  this  regard,  often  sacrificing 
valuable  businesses  in  the  process. 

However,  the  loan  guarantees  are  help- 
ful only  if  a  student  can  find  a  lender 
which  is  often  easier  said  than  done.  The 
financial  institutions  are  hesitant  be- 
cause these  loans  are  very  nonliquid  as- 
sets resulting  from  the  fact  that  repay- 
ment does  not  begin  until  at  least  9 
months  after  graduation. 

The  Twin  City  State  Bank  of  Kansas 
City.  Kans..  has  developed  an  extremely 
innovative  plan  that  will  help  solve  this 
problem  and  help  finance  the  education 
of  medical  students  at  Kansas  University. 
The  February  1  edition  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  contains  the  details  of 
this  program  which  I  would  like  to  share 
with  you  today. 
Kansas  Baitk  Plans  To  Pxnancx  Educatiox 

Through   Salx  or   NOTKS-CAprrAL  Issrxs 

Will  Providx  Ptjnds  for  Medical  Stctiints 

AT  THE  UNrvxHsrrr  or  Kansas 

Kansas  CrrT,  Kans.  -Twin  City  State  Bank 
plans  to  finance  the  education  of  University 
of  K"""""  medical  students  through  sale  of 
two  subordinated  capital  note  Issues. 

The  bank  serves  the  university's  medical 
center,  which  has  about  500  students  and  an 
equal  number  of  Interns,  nurses  and  resi- 
dents, T.  M.  Hlgglns  Jr..  bank  president,  said. 
Currently  325  student  loans,  totaling  approxi- 
mately $425,000.  are  on  the  books  of  the  120 
million  asset  bank.  Such  loans  represent 
about  one-flfth  of  the  bank's  total  loan  port- 
foUo,  exclusive  of  real  estate  and  consumer 
Instalment  borrowings. 

Although  guaranteed  by  the  Pcderal  Oot- 
emment  under  the  1965  Education  Act,  Mr. 
Hlgglns  noted  that  the  student  borrowings 
"are  very  nonliquid  assets,  since  the  student* 
dont  begin  payment  until  nine  months  after 
graduation,  and  even  this  payment  Is  <le'«"™ 
If  they  enter  the  service  or  continue  their 
education."  . 

Students  are  permitted  to  borrow  a  mar- 
mum  of  •1.500  annually,  at  T-T.  wl^"*  'f* 
total  amount  that  may  be  borrowed  for  botn 
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undergraduate  and  graduate  work  limited  to 
17,500. 

To  provide  funds  needed  for  loans.  Twin 
City  State  Bank  plans  to  sell  $250,000  of 
seven-year,  6%  capital  notes  and  an  equal 
amount  of  6V«%  notes  due  In  1081.  Maturi- 
ties of  the  two  issues,  he  said,  "coincide  with 
the  expected  repayment  period  of  the  stu- 
dent loans." 

Sale  of  tlie  issues,  currently  awaiting  clear- 
ance from  Federal  and  state  regulatory  agen- 
cies, win  permit  the  bank  to  more  than  dou- 
ble the  amount  of  student  loans  currently 
outstanding,  he  added. 

"We  expect  a  portion  of  the  notes  to  be 
purchased  by  senior  doctors  and  others 
affiliated  with  the  medical  center,"  Mr.  Hlg- 
glns said,  "thus  permitting  Individual  funds 
to  be  channeled  to  the  guaranteed  student 
aid  loans." 


ERNEST  GRUENING:  EVOLUTION  OP 
A  WAR  CRITIC 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  9.  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH,  Mr.  Speaker,  Senator 
Ernest  Gruening  is  one  of  this  Nation's 
most  distinguished  citizens.  His  wisdom 
and  determination  have  guided  Alaska 
and  the  country  for  many  years. 

Through  the  years,  Senator  Gruening 
guided  Alaska  to  statehood  through  the 
difficult  and  challenging  years  of  the 
1950'8.  Mr.  Gruening  served  as  Alaska's 
territorial  Governor  longer  than  any 
other  man  and  as  U.S.  Senator  for  10 
years.  His  public  service  spans  years  of 
dedication  and  vision.  His  wisdom  is 
shared  with  his  friends  and  countrsrmen. 
Many  timely  and  extensive  works  in  the 
field  of  politics  and  history  have  been 
authored  by  Alaska's  outstanding  states- 
man. 

Many  times  he  saw  the  future  so  viv- 
idly, retrospect  makes  men  shudder  at 
his  accuracy.  Before  it  was  fashionable 
to  be  opposed  to  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
Ernest  Gruening  was  the  lonesome  voice 
In  the  wilderness  predicting  the  agony 
and  tragedy  of  a  misguided  foreign 
policy. 

We  owe  much  to  Senator  Gruening 
and  I  wish  to  express  the  great  plesisure 
I  have  in  calling  Ernest  Gruening  a 
statesman,  an  American,  and  a  friend. 

Yesterday  in  the  Washington  Post. 
Jules  Witcover.  a  perceptive  journalist  in 
his  own  right,  wrote  an  article  about 
Ernest  Gruening.  I  think  that  it  captiu-es 
much  of  the  djTiamic  character  of  this 
great  man.  Because  the  article  was  so 
thoughtful  and  perceptive,  I  include  it 
In  the  Rbcord: 

Ernest  Gruening  :  Evolution  of  a  War 

CBTtlC 

(By  Jules  Witcover) 

Nobody  likes  to  hear  "I  told  you  so."  And 
maybe  that's  why  Ernest  Gruening,  now  age 
84  but  Just  .IS  lucid  as  the  day  seven  years 
ago  when  he  became  the  flrst  U.S.  senator 
to  call  on  his  country  to  get  out  of  Vietnam, 
is  getting  no  offers  on  the  lecture  circuit. 

At  a  time  when  much  of  the  nation  has 
swung  over  to  his  basic  view,  the  former 
senator,  retired  by  his  Alaska  constituents 
in  1966,  U  learning  what  it's  like  to  be  a 
prophet  with  very  little  proclaimed  honor  In 
hU  own  country.  And  It  bothers  him,  be- 
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cause  he's  even  more  vehemently  against  the 
war  now  than  he  was  when  he  made  his  his- 
toric but  llttle-notlced  Senate  sp>eech  on 
March  10.  1984. 

Certainly  it's  not  his  advanced  age.  He 
looks  84,  all  right,  stooped  and  wrinkled  and 
his  eyes  a  bit  watery,  but  he  moves  about 
his  cluttered  old  house  off  Rock  Creek  Park 
like  a  youngster  of  60.  And  his  views  pour 
out  In  a  flood  of  names,  dates  and  debater's 
Incisive  points,  especially  on  the  Vietnam 
war. 

Jxist  down  the  road  from  his  house  Is  Wal- 
ter Reed  Army  Medical  center,  and  the 
short,  balding  Gruening  tells  of  visits  to  the 
wards  of  Vietnam  veterans  who  have  lost 
limbs  or  their  eyesight,  and  of  how  the  sight 
fans  his  conviction  that  the  war  Is  all  wrong 
and  must  be  stopped. 

But  no  one  Is  listening  anymore,  because 
he  has  not  been  In  the  Senate  for  four  years. 
So  Ernest  Gruening  gets  up  every  morning 
and  goes  to  work  on  his  autobiography.  Into 
which  he  is  pouring  all  his  thoughts  and  his 
arguments  against  the  American  Involve- 
ment In  Vietnam  he  sought  to  stop  almost 
alone  In  the  Senate  In  the  early  19608. 

The  role  of  peacenik  came  late  In  life  to 
Gruening.  He  was  medical  student,  cub  re- 
porter, big  city  editor,  magazine  writer,  ad- 
viser to  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull,  FDR 
bureaucrat,  Governor  of  Alaska,  and  a  prime 
battler  for  lis  statehood  before  becoming  one 
of  its  flrst  elected  senators. 

lu  the  Senate,  he  listened  from  the  outset 
to  the  claims  and  promises  about  Vietnam, 
and  he  doubted.  He  read  Indochlnese  his- 
tory and  he  listened  some  more,  and  he 
doubted  some  more.  And  then,  with  only  one 
clearly  Identlflable  ally — Sen.  Wayne  Morse 
of  Oregon,  now  also  retired  by  the  voters — 
Gruening  began  to  speak  out. 

Today,  he  Is  still  speaking  out,  even 
though  his  views  now  travel  only  as  far  as 
the  sound  of  his  voice.  He  speaks  with  a 
mixture  of  chagrin  and  anger  as  he  reflects 
en  the  war.  on  what  it  has  done  to  .American 
youth,  what  It  did  to  former  President  John- 
son, "who  didn't  listen  to  me,"  and  to  the 
soul  of  the  nation.  And  his  judgment  Is 
sharp. 

President  Nixon,  he  says,  "has  no  Inten- 
tion of  ending  the  war."  Vietnamlzatlon,  he 
says.  Is  a  formula  for  prolonging  it  with 
Vietnamese  instead  of  Americans.  "He  wants 
a  military  victory,"  he  says  "The  only  way 
to  win  the  war  honorably  Is  to  confess  error 
and  get  out.  It's  not  easy,  but  It  has  to  be 
done." 

Of  the  current  My  Lai  trials,  Gruening 
says:  "This  not  an  Isolated  business.  These 
boys  who  are  being  tried  now  are  not  re- 
sponsible. The  people  who  sent  them  down 
there  are  responsible,  and  should  be  tried. 
We  are  Just  as  responsible  as  the  Germans 
were  in  World  War  II.  We're  doing  all  the 
horrible  things  the  Nazis,  the  fascists  and 
the  Communists  did.  The  only  difference  Is 
we  do  It  in  the  name  of  liberating  people, 
democratizing  them,  freeing  them.  It's 
ghastly  hypocrisy." 

The  former  Alaska  senator  obviously  doesn't 
mince  words.  What  he  proposes  axe  war 
crlmes  trials,  with  American  political  and 
military  leaders  In  the  dock. 

"I  came  to  the  conclusion  about  1965  that 
we  were  the  aggressors,"  he  says.  "It's  been 
perfectly  clear  that  we  asked  ourselves  in, 
and  that  we  started  bombing,  North  and 
South.  It's  hard  for  the  American  people  to 
accept  that,  but  it's  true.  I  think  Johnson 
has  a  terrible  burden  of  guUt. 

"After  promising  never  to  send  American 
boys  to  fight  in  Asia,  he  has  the  blood  of 
those  45,000  American  boys  on  his  head." 

Gruening,  as  an  early  Independent  critic 
of  the  war,  has  lived  with  frustration  for 
a  long  time,  but  he  says  It  is  particularly 
frustrating  now  because  In  his  view  the 
Cambodian  Involvement  Is  basically  a  re- 
ply of  the  Vietnam  errors  he  warned  about. 
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"The  whole  thing  Is  Just  incredible,"  he 
says,  "that  the  American  people  could  have 
been  bamboozled  by  sheer  mendacity  at  the 
top.  And  that  mendacity  continues  to  this 
day.  As  Inexcusable  though  luiderstandable 
as  it  was  earlier.  It's  more  so  now.  We  know 
now  how  we've  slaughtered  Innocent  non- 
combatants  and  made  millions  of  refugees 
with  our  bombing." 

Unlike  some  Vietnam  critics  in  the  Senate 
who  were  persuaded  by  peace-movement 
propaganda  against  the  war,  Gruening  was 
a  do-it-yourself  dove. 

"When  I  came  here  I  dldnt  know  anything 
except  what  I  read  in  the  papers."  he  re- 
calls. "I  began  reading  everything  I  could 
get  my  hands  on.  It  seemed  to  me  there 
was  no  U.S.  vital  interest  at  stake.  I  was  a 
rootlng-tootlng  supporter  of  American  In- 
volvement In  World  War  I  and  I  served  In  It. 
But  I  knew  this  domino  theory  was  absolute 
bunk,  and  Nixon  years  ago  saying  we  would 
be  fighting  Communism  on  the  beaches  of 
California — absolute  rot. 

"If  we  had  stayed  out  of  It.  we  would  have 
had  in  North  Vietnam  the  strongest  sup- 
porter in  opposing  the  Chinese  moving  south. 
We  should  have  supported  Ho  Chi  Mlnh, 
who  was  analagous  to  Tito  and  not  part  of 
the  Communist  conspiracy." 

Gruening  made  his  flrst  open  break  with 
Vietnam  policy  on  October  7,  1963.  when  he 
charged  that  the  official  American  position 
that  U.S.  Forces  in  Vietnam  were  simply 
"advising."  not  fighting,  was  false. 

His  March  10,  1964  speech  calling  for  a 
pullout  found  only  one  solid  ally — Morse — 
and  five  months  later,  when  President  John- 
son sought  and  got  his  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolu- 
tion from  Congress,  Gruening  and  Morse  were 
the  only  dissenters  In  the  88-2  vote. 

Vietnam  hawks  in  the  Senate  attributed 
Gruenlng's  defeat — In  the  Democratic  pri- 
mary of  1966.  by  present  Democratic  Sen. 
Mike  Gravel — to  his  early  and  staunch  op- 
position to  the  war.  But  Gruening  says  other- 
wise. Gravel  used  a  slick  television  film  at 
the  last  minute  and  caught  him  napping,  he 
says. 

Whatever  the  cause  Gruenlng's  voice, 
though  not  silenced,  has  been  effectively 
muted  since  his  return  to  private  life.  He 
hopes  to  regain  some  of  his  old  audience 
around  Christmas.  1971.  when  his  book 
"Many  Causes",  is  published  by  Houghton 
Mifflin.  In  the  meantime,  he  busies  hlmseU 
with  the  manuscript,  working  as  a  consult- 
ant to  a  Washington  committee  on  the  pop- 
ulation crisis,  and  saying  to  the  few  who 
will  listen:  "I  told  you  so." 


NO    ONE   IS    ABOVE    CRITICISM 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  in  a 
while  something  occurs  in  the  other 
Chamber  that  demands  comment  even 
though  it  may  involve  some  criticism  of 
a  Member  of  that  Chamber. 

This  is  a  case  in  point. 

Recently,  a  staff  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  speaking  as  a 
private  citizen,  was  critical  of  Senator  J. 
William  Pulbright,  hardly  an  unusual 
occurrence. 

Through  a  story  in  the  WashlngtOTi 
Post,  Senator  Fulbright  learned  of  this 
young  man's  temerity  and  reacted 
swiftly. 

He  summoned  him  to  appear  before  an 
executive  session  of  his  committee  to  ex- 
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plain  how  it  was  he  dared  be  critical  of 
such  an  exalted  personage  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  In  my  opinion,  none 
of  us  Ln  either  House  is  above  criticism. 
And  to  react  to  criticism  by  attempting 
to  intimidate  your  critics  through  star 
chamber  and  kangaroo  court  tactics  is. 
I  believe,  unconscionable.  The  President, 
quite  naturally,  has  refused  to  submit 
one  of  his  men  to  this  kind  of  inquisition. 
He  i£  to  be  commended  for  It. 

I  am  surprised  that  some  members  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  who 
pride  themselves  on  their  liberalism 
would  SLgret  to  resort  to  this  sort  of  brow- 
beating. For  if  one  man  ran  be  subjected 
to  this,  then  any  man  can  be.  No  critical 
citizen  Is  safe. 

I  believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  those  dele- 
gated power  by  the  people  should  not  be 
capricious  in  the  exercise  of  that  power. 

I  insert  Chairman  Fuibiught's  letter 
and  the  Washington  Post  story  in  the 
RzcoRo  at  this  point: 

VS.  Sbnatx. 

COMMXTTHI    ON    FOmOM    RXLATXONS, 

WaiMngton.  DC.  Feb.  2,  i970. 
Mr.  John  Imhuam,  Jr.. 
Sational  Security  Council, 
Washington,  DC. 

DBAS  Mb.  Lsxmam;  In  the  meeting  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  this  morning, 
tbere  w»s  discussion  of  the  Washington  Post 
story  (ocpy  attached)  concerning  your  re- 
marks January  37  at  an  off-the-record  mast- 
ing of  Senate  staff  memben  and  Forvlgn 
Serrloe  Officers.  It  was  noted  that  you  were 
quoted  as  saying  the  reports  of  the  dis- 
cussions had  been  taken  out  of  context. 

The  Oommlttee  agreed  that.  In  order  to 
clarify  this  matter  further,  you  should  be 
requested  to  meet  with  the  Oonuulttee  in 
Executive  Session  tomorrow  afternoon. 
Wednesday,  February  3.  at  3:30  o'clock  in 
Room  8-118  of  the  Capitol. 

The  Committee  also  took  note  of  the  fact 
that  the  remarks  in  question  were  made  to 
reprsaen  tat  Ives  of  both  the  Kxecutlve  aikd 
Leglslatlre  Branobea  In  a  meeting  not  In- 
Tolvlng  your  official  relationship  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  therefore  beyond  the  scope  of 
Executive  Privilege. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.    W.    FX7I3KIOHT, 

Chair-man. 

NSC  AiDK  Attacks  Fuxaugbt 
(By  Spencer  Rich) 

A  National  Security  CouncU  official  told  a 
meeting  of  Senate  staffers  last  week  that  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  bad 
leaked  claaalfled  information  to  the  press  and 
that  Committee  Chairman  J.  W  Fulbrlght 
(D-Ark.)  had  a  "mlachleTOxis"  attitude  to- 
ward administration  policies.  Capitol  Hill 
aides  said  yesterday. 

The  charges  against  Fulbrlght  were  al- 
legedly made  by  NSC  official  John  Lehman 
Jr.  at  an  off-the-reoord  discussion  last 
Wednesday  night  for  Senate  staff  members 
and  Foreign  Service  officers  arranged  by  the 
Foreign  Service  Asaoetatlon.  which  sponsors 
monthly  discussion  groups  on  foreign  pol- 
icy topics. 

"Obviously  I  think  he's  completely  off 
base."  said  Fulbrlght  In  response,  adding 
that  one  of  his  aides  had  been  present  and 
told  him  of  Lehman's  remarks. 

"He  started  knoeklng  Fulbrlght  right 
away."  said  one  of  thoee  present.  "caUed  him 
'mischievous'  and  took  the  attitude  that  the 
administration  could  never  take  Fulbrlght 
and  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  Into  Its 
confidence.  He  said  there  are  some  people 
we  just  cant  work  with.'  When  we  started 
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talking  he  pulled  a  bunch  of  quotes  from 
Fulbrlght  dating  as  far  back  as  1961  out  of 
his  pocket." 

Another  staff  member  quoted  Lehman  as 
saying  that  there  was  a  "dereliction  of  trust 
and  lack  of  good  faith"  on  Pulbrlgbt's  part, 
that  as  soon  as  a  closed  committee  hearing 
ended  Fulbrlght  wo\Ud  jump  In  front  of 
the  TV  lights  and  reveal  what  was  said  and 
that  a  special  committee  on  foreign  commit- 
ments headed  by  Stuart  Symington  (O-Mo.) 
had  repeatedly  leaked  classified  material 
from  NSC  and  the  State  Department  to  the 
press. 

Lehman  also  reportedly  criticized  the  oom- 
mlttee for  forcing  the  withdrawal  of  the 
nomination  of  conservative  Rot>ert  Strausz- 
Hupe  as  ambaaador  to  Morocco.  (The  nomi- 
nee was  later  approved  to  be  ambassador  to 
Ceylon.) 

Reached  by  phone  at  bis  office  yesterday, 
Lehman  said  that  reports  of  the  discussions 
were  taken  out  of  context,  that  he  had  been 
asked  to  speak  Informally,  giving  his  own 
personal  opinions,  on  the  decision-making 
proceas. 

"I  wouldn't  characterlae  what  I  said  as  a 
harsh  attack,"  he  said.  "It  seemed  to  me  one 
of  the  causes  of  poor  communication  (be- 
tween the  Executive  and  the  Senate)  waa 
■ome  of  the  actions  of  Fulbrlght  in  his  hear- 
ings. One  of  the  causes  could  be  that  State 
has  suggested  that  Fulbrlght  has  leaked 
Information  given  In  executive  session.  As 
long  as  this  kind  of  mlschlef-maklng  actions 
seem   as   mlschlef-maklng — persists  .  .  ." 

Lehman  specifically  denied  rn»k-ing  ^ny 
personal  attack  on  Fulbrlght  or  accusing 
Symington  subcommittee  aides  Roland  Paul 
and  Walter  Plneus  of  leaking  classified  In- 
formation to  The  Washington  Post,  but  he 
said.  "There  was  a  helluva  lot  of  Informa- 
tion leaked." 

He  said  he  did  come  prepared  with  Ful- 
brlght quotes,  but  Just  to  show  a  "complete, 
10-year.  180-degree  swing"  by  the  Senator 
on  sonie  matters. 

This  Is  the  second  recent  criticism  of  Ful- 
brlght by  the  Executive  Branch  to  come  to 
light.  Over  the  weekend  a  seven-page  un- 
signed Pentagon  memorandum  blasted  Ful- 
brlght. William  Proxmlra  (D-Wls.).  The 
Washington  Poet  and  Sen.  George  S.  Uc- 
Govern  (D-S.D.) . 
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SUPPORT  FOR   A   GLOBAL   EFFORT 
TO  HALT  n.I.TCrr  drug  TRAFFIC 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

or  Mrw  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA^nVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1971 

Mr.  PEYSER  Mr  Speaker,  over  200,- 
000  Americans  are  estimated  to  be  heroin 
addicts,  and  over  100,000  of  these  addict* 
are  estimated  to  live  in  New  York  State. 
The  problem  is  an  extremely  serious  one. 
which  Ls  growing  worse  every  day. 

Meanwhile,  the  International  Nar- 
cotics Control  Board  estimates  that  there 
were  1,200  tons  of  opium  produced  In  the 
world  last  year  alone.  Many  of  the  coun- 
tries producing  this  opium  received  di- 
rect or  Indirect  Military  or  economic  sup- 
port from  the  United  States.  I  find  this 
outrageous  amd  intolerable.  These  coun- 
tries should  either  cease  production  of 
these  lethal  drugs  or  stop  receiving 
American  aid 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Memt>ers  of  the  House  a  recent 
report  that  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Poet    highlighting    merely    the    special 


cases  of   countries  that  are  producing 
opium  and  exporting  it : 
Olobai.  Efto«t  To  Cut  Dbuq  TaATFic  Sodobt 
(By  Don  Cook) 

PASia,  February  6.— The  International  Nar- 
cotlcs  Control  Board,  In  Its  annual  report  re- 
leased today  at  Its  Geneva  headquartert 
called  for  the  creation  of  a  special  United 
Nations  fund  to  finance  a  global  program  to 
reduce  Illicit  opium  production  and  check 
International  drug  traffic. 

"The  gravity  of  the  situation  has  deepened 
during  the  year."  the  report  said. 

"The  board  remains  convinced  that  a  glo- 
bal approach  U  eaaentlal  for  the  ulUmate 
elimination  of  illicit  and  uncontrolled  pro- 
ducUon  of  riarcotics  raw  material.  The  very 
fact  tbat  the  duncultlea  are  so  formidable 
and  so  deep-seated  makes  it  all  the  mon 
neoesaary  to  embark  as  soon  as  possible  on  an 
overall  plan  and  prosecute  It  with  vigor 
and  determination." 

The  board  estimated  that  approximately 
1.200  tons  of  lUlclt  opium  flooded  the  world 
in  the  past  year — which  was  almost  exactly 
equal  to  the  legalised  or  authorlxed  produc- 
tion fixed  by  the  control  board  for  necessary 
world-wide  medical  use.  After  a  country-by- 
country  review  of  the  drug-growing  trouble- 
spots,  the  control  board  concluded  somewhat 
pessimistically : 

"Where  production  Is  under  government 
control,  the  closing  of  loopholes  is  mainly  s 
matter  of  Improving  administrative  efficiency 
and  success  shotild  be  achievable  within  a 
relatively  short  time. 

"Where  It  exists  In  defiance  of  government 
edict  or  by  reasons  of  fundamental  economic 
handicaps.  It  would  be  unreaiutic  to  look  for 
progress  except  over  many  years  and  at  a 
result  of  united  effort  comprehensively 
planned  and  adequately  equipped." 

Here,  In  alphabetical  order,  are  the  high- 
lights of  the  reports  on  what  the  control 
board  diplomatically  calls  Its  •special  cases- 
Afghanistan  Production  forbidden  btrt 
the  ban  la  net  enforced.  There  seems  to  be 
an  abundant  supply  of  both  opium  and  of 
cannabis.  Smuggling  a  mntter  of  deep  con- 
cern to  countries  farther  afield  Remedies  will 
not  be  easy.  Underlying  social  and  economic 
factors  now  existing  In  Afghanistan  present 
formidable  difficulties  and  the  government 
will  need  substantial  external  aid  if  It  Is  to 
be  enabled  to  bring  the  situation  under  con- 
trol. 

Burma:  Fairly  extensive  illicit  traffic,  por- 
tlciUarly  east  of  the  Salween  River  converg- 
ing on  the  borders  of  Laos  and  Thailand 
This  area  Is  at  present  virtually  beyond  the 
control  of  the  govemnient.  and  suppression 
of  traffic  further  hampered  by  the  fact  that 
opium  has  been  the  sole  cash  crop  of  the 
inhabitants  for  nearly  two  centuries  The 
government  hopes  that  some  reduction  may 
result  from  regional  development  programs. 
Control  board  trusts  that  the  Burmese  gov- 
emment  will  see  Its  way  to  Invlts  t>artlc1pa- 
tlon  by  a  United  Nations  study  group. 

Iran:  Stem  punishment  has  been  meted 
out  to  convicted  traffickers,  but  concern  over 
the  situation  Is  now  deepened  by  reports 
that  authorized  poppy  cultivation  Is  to  be 
markedly  Increased  In  1971  to  about  90.000 
acres  ( 13.000  hectares)  which  Is  double  tbe 
area  cultivated  In  1970.  So  great  an  Increase 
win  obviously  make  control  more  difficult 
and  will  Intensify  the  risk  of  further  sbuslve 
consumption  of  opium  within  Iran  and  leak- 
age Into  Illicit  traffic. 

Laoe:  Legislative  authorities  are  reported 
to  be  actively  considering  a  draft  law  to 
prohibit  poppy  cultivation.  Another  useful 
sep  would  be  to  ratify  the  1961  International 
Narcotics  Control  Convention.  Both  should 
begin  to  be  applied  as  soon  as  possible 

Lebanon:  Government  pressing  on  with 
green  plan  for  replacing  cannabis,  reports 
that  4.500  hectares  have  been  converted  to 
sunflower,  but  recent   Illicit  selxures  lllus- 
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trate  measures  so  far  fall  materially  abort 
of  what  Is  needed.  Renewed  strength  and 
vigilance  needed  to  repair  evident  breaches 
In  controls  system. 

Nepal:  Board  has  long  sought  to  establish 
links  with  the  government  of  Nepal  which 
Is  not  a  party  to  the  1961  convention.  Both 
cannabis  and  opium  finding  its  way  Into 
Illicit  channels,  which  Is  particularly  em- 
barrassing to  India,  which  has  one  of  the 
beet  control  systems  of  any  producing  coun- 
try. 

Thailand:  Considerable  local  uncontrolled 
production  of  opium,  but  also  attracts  addi- 
tional supplies  from  Burma  and  Laos.  Much 
converted  Into  morphine  and  heroin  which 
Is  mainly  for  local  consumption  but  flows 
into  International  Illicit  channels.  Assistance 
of  United  Nations  has  been  enlisted  In  devis- 
ing and  applying  remedial  measures  to  di- 
versify agricultural  economy  and  raise  low 
living  standards.  But  already  there  are  signs 
that  International  Illicit  traffickers  are  turn- 
ing their  attention  to  Southeast  Asia  as  their 
accustomed  sources  of  supply  In  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Near  East  begin  to  be  nar- 
rowed. 

Turkey:  Provinces  where  production  au- 
thorized has  been  reduced  from  25  to  7.  A 
certain  improvement  In  efficiency  of  control, 
but  utmost  vigilance  needed  to  consolidate 
the  Improvement  so  far.  Draft  law  now  before 
parliament  whereby  Individual  cultivators 
will  be  licensed. 

The  report  also  dlsctisses  problems  of  co- 
coa-leaf production  from  which  crude  co- 
caine Is  obtained  In  the  South  American 
countries  of  Bolivia,  Peru.  Ecuador  and  Costa 
Rica. 


PUBLIC        AID        TO        PAROCHIAL 
SCHOOLS  EXAMINED 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  9.  1971 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  an  excellent  series 
of  articles  on  "parochiaid"  from  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  February  3 
to  8, 1971. 

I  recommend  them  to  my  colleagues. 
■PAiocHLAm" — Teas  or  Dccibion — Help  For 
Catholic  Schools? 
(By  Joanne  Leedom) 

A  sliver  coin  caught  the  light  of  the  can- 
dles as  It  dropped  into  the  collection  plate. 
The  donor— blond,  plgtalled— darted  a  look 
from  face  to  face,  then  lowered  her  eyes  In 
the  small  parish  church.  The  coin  had  been 
for  her  school. 

Twenty-five  cents  for  St.  Mary's.  Ten  cents 
for  St.  Joseph's.  Coins,  dollar  bills— hun- 
tlreda  of  thousands  of  them — clink  Into 
church  coffers  each  week  to  run  the  nation's 
largest  private  educational  system:  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  parochial  schools. 

Tet  thoee  dollars  are  no  longer  enou^, 
Koordlng  to  church  officials. 

Over  the  last  five  years  In  the  U.S.,  the 
parochial  schools  have  been  closing  at  an 
average  rate  of  about  one  a  day:  1.600  out 
of  12,000  have  closed  since  1965.  Many  of 
these  schools  have  consolidated,  but  many 
others  have  simply  shut  down,  leaving  their 
students  to  find  new  classrooms. 

"VICOaODS    CAMPAIGN" 

The  parochial  system,  which  educates  4.8 
mlUion  children  (9  percent  of  the  total 
•chool  population.  85  percent  at  nonpublic 
•chool  children)  is  now  calling  on  the  pub- 
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lie  for  aid.  And  the  public  la  beginning  to 
hear — if  not  heed — the  call. 

The  Nixon  administration  Is  In  favor  of 
public  aid,  and  Is  exploring  various  methods 
of  providing  It  without  violating  the  Con- 
stitution. Exact  terms  of  the  Constitution 
remain  a  focus  of  intense  controversy  be- 
tween supporters  and  critics  of  public  aid. 

Sparking  the  present  drive  for  church- 
school  aid  are  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops. 
Most  recently,  some  41  high-ranking  Catholic 
prelates  from  around  the  country  met  for 
two  days  In  December.  1970,  then  called  for 
a  "vigorous  campaign"  to  obtain  public 
and  private  aid. 

State  Catholic  conferences  and  allied  or- 
ganljsatlons  have  spent  massive  sums  in  this 
drive.  Working  with  equal  fervor  Is  a  nation- 
wide group  of  laymen,  largely  but  not  exclu- 
sively CathoUc,  called  Citizens  for  Educa- 
tional Freedom. 

COItMUNITT    BCSPOirSK    DrvioxD 

With  more  and  more  parochial  students 
crowding  the  public  school  yards,  a  number 
of  citizens  are  endorsing  aid  as  a  leas  expen- 
sive solution  than  building  new  schools  and 
hiring  new  teachers. 

Many  others,  however,  argue  that  costs  in 
the  long  run  will  even  out;  that  aid  will 
violate  the  principle  of  church-state  separa- 
tion, and  will  divert  public  money  from  pub- 
lic schools. 

In  any  case,  36  states  already  have  adopted 
some  form  of  assistance.  This  ranges  from 
small  outlays  for  transportation  and  books 
to  But>stantlal  supplements  for  salaries  and 
special  services.  Campalpms  for  further  aid 
are  expected  in  at  least  43  states  this  year. 
Numerous  federal  programs  also  offer  com- 
pensation The  second  article  In  this  series 
will  detail  types  of  aid. 

As  legislatures  settle  dovm  Into  their  cur- 
rent sessions,  the  Issue  of  public  support  to 
nonpublic  schools  la  at  a  critical  Juncture. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  for 
one.  win  be  making  a  landmark  decision  this 
year  on  aid  programs  in  Pennsylvania,  Con- 
necticut, and  Rhode  Island. 

In  these  states,  the  legislatures  have 
adopted  purcbase-of-servlcee  plans  which 
authorize  the  state  to  pay  a  certain  percent- 
age of  lay  teachers'  salaries  In  secular  sub- 
jects as  well  as  to  purchase  textbooks  and 
some  teaching  materials  In  these  subjects. 

Aid  opponents — Including  the  American 
CIvU  Liberties  Union,  the  American  Jewish 
Congress,  and  Americans  United  for  Separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State — have  challenged 
this  legislation.  In  Rhode  Island  and  Con- 
necticut, the  state  supreme  courts  have  de- 
clared the  programs  unconstitutional;  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  state  court  has  upheld 
the  legislation. 

OPINION    POLLED 

American  public  opinion,  based  on  avail- 
able polls,  is  divided,  with  a  majority  against 
aid. 

A  1969  Gallup  poll  Indicated  that,  while 
thoee  Interviewed  strongly  endorsed  the  con- 
tinuation of  privat*  and  parochial  schools, 
69  percent  opposed  giving  them  direct  public 
aid.  Only  38  percent  said  they  favored  such 
support. 

A  1966  Catholic  Dlgest-Gallup  survey  and 
an  earlier  1953  Gallup  poll  showed  fewer 
persons  opposed  to  such  aid  than  In  1969. 

Of  thoee  questioned  by  Gallup  In  1969.  69 
percent  said  that  If  tuition  were  free  they 
would  choose  to  send  their  children  either 
to  private  or  parochial  schools.  With  88  per- 
cent of  all  pupils  now  In  public  schools,  aid 
oppK>nents  have  good  reason  to  be  concerned 
at  what  substantial  private-school  aid  would 
do  to  the  public  schools. 

PAHISR    SCHOOLS   CN    THX   C»WTBB 

Where  voters  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
make   their   views   known,   they   have  oon- 
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firmed  the  Gallup  Poll  results  that  a  majority 
oppose  state  aid  to  church  schools.  In  re- 
cent referenda  In  Nebraska  and  Michigan, 
the  voters  rejected  attempts  to  move  toward 
substantial  government  aid  to  parochial 
schools.  And  In  1967.  New  York  voters  by 
a  3-to-l  margin  turned  down  a  new  state 
constitution  which  would  have  eliminated 
the  long-standing  provision  designed  to  keep 
state  moneys  from  flowing  to  church  schools. 

Though  other  religious  and  nonpublic 
schools  are  Implicated  by  aid  deolslons,  the 
Catholic  system,  because  of  Its  size.  Is  the 
focus  of  the  national  debate. 

Supported  primarily  by  moneys  collected 
In  the  Individual  churches,  the  parish  school 
Is  the  heart  of  the  Catholic  system.  Though 
there  are  also  diocesan  schools  (run  by  area- 
wide  dioceses;  and  order  schools  (run  by 
private  orders  such  as  the  Jesuits),  It  Is 
mostly  the  small  parish  school  that  Is  feeling 
the  economic  crunch. 

Causes  for  tbe  parochial  school  plight  are 
found  (1)  within  the  church  Itself  and  (3) 
within  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

The  most  frequently  cited  cause  Is  the 
decline  In  the  number  of  teaching  nuns. 
Parochial  schools  run  at  a  fraction  of  public 
school  costs  largely  because  they  employ 
religious  personnel.  Where  a  sister  might  be 
paid  $1,200  a  year,  a  lay  teacher  would 
receive  »5,000  to  •7.000. 

Nxw  NOVICES  rA>  rrwzB 

Over  the  last  5  to  10  years,  however,  there 
has  been  a  significant  drop  in  the  number 
of  women  entering  religious  orders. 

"Where  there  were  50  novices  entering  an 
order  10  years  ago.  now  there  are  only  6 
or  10."  noted  Patrick  Toole  of  the  Institute 
of  Educational  Development.  The  Institute 
Is  a  private  educational  research  organization 
which  has  done  feasibility  studies  for  many 
states.  Including  Rhode  Island  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  Bid  to  nonpublic  schools. 

And  of  those  women  who  are  entering 
orders,  many  are  seeking  assignments  other 
than  the  usual  parish  teaching. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  many  parish- 
ioners are  still  giving  the  same  to  the  collec- 
tion plate  as  they  did  five  years  ago,  so  the 
parish  coffers  are  ringing  up  comparatively 
less  revenue. 

Adding  to  that,  enrollment  In  the  parochial 
schools  Is  on  the  ebb.  One  million  students 
have  dropped  from  enrollment  flgrures  since 
1968.  School  closings  have  been  partially 
responsible  for  the  drop,  but  just  as  sig- 
nificant Is  the  fact  that  fewer  and  fewer 
parents  are  enrolling  their  children  In  the 
parochial  schools. 

In  blg-clty  dioceses,  the  decline  Is  often 
caused  by  the  move  of  families  to  the  sub- 
urbs where  parents  are  more  willing  to  send 
their  children  to  the  public  schools,  accord- 
ing to  the  Rev.  George  Elford,  research 
director  of  the  National  Catholic  Education 
Association. 

School  coerts  for  operation,  maintenance, 
and  construction  have  shot  up  In  the  last 
five  years.  Cost  of  living  has  also  risen 
rapidly  and  with  It  teachers'  salaries  for  both 
religious  and  lay. 

The  margin  usually  saved  by  employing 
religious  teachers  also  Is  shrinking  as  nuns 
seek  closer  parity  with  lay  salaries. 

Developments  have  all  forced  a  rise  In 
tuition  fees. 

DEncrr  roacxo  TtnrioN  boost 
The  Archdiocese  of  Chicago,  as  a  result  of 
a   (2   million    deficit,   increased    Its   tuition 
celling  this  year  by  20  percent — from  $100  to 
$130. 

Though  tuition  costs  are  still  compara- 
tively low,  many  church  officials  fear  enroll- 
ments will  slide  as  fees  rise. 
However,  Dr.  Ernest  J.  Bartell,  Economics 
Department  head  at  the  University  of 
Catholic  Notre  Dame,  asserts:  "It  shotild  not 
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be  concluded  that  enrollment  would  respond 
negatively  to  large  increases  In  tuition. 
There  is  simply  no  evidence  for  It  " 

While  the  causes  for  the  parochial  plight 
are  In  the  main  economic,  they  also  reflect 
a  new  direction  In  Catholic  priorities  and 
education.  As  the  public  makes  its  decisions 
on  public  aid.  It  will  also  be  playing  a  role 
In  the  future  of  Catholic  education. 

••PA«0CH1AID" TSAB    OF    DCCISION NUCOW    TO 

Catrolxc  Bbucatobb:  "You  Mvwrt  Nor  R«- 

TBeAT" 

(By  Louis  Oarlnger) 

Addressing  top  Roman  Catholic  educators 
whom  he  had  specially  invited  to  the  White 
House.  President  Nixon  said:  "If  you  retreat 
from  the  field,  I  tee  only  a  vacuum. 

"Tou  cannot  retreat,  you  must  not  retreat. 
We  must  find  ways  to  get  public  opinion 
behind  you." 

There  is  a  marked  contrast  between  these 
words  of  Mr.  Nixon  In  February,  1970,  and 
thoee  of  John  F.  Kennedy  In  his  1960  presi- 
dential campaign:  "I  believe  in  an  America 
where  the  separation  ot  church  and  state  is 
absolute  .  .  .  where  no  church  or  church 
school  la  granted  any  public  funds  or  polit- 
ical preference.  .  . 

KZNfTEDT     STAND     EXCAIXXD 

President  Kennedy,  politically  vulnerable 
on  this  question  because  of  his  Catholic  re- 
ligion, carefully  avoided  recommending  any 
aid  for  nonpublic  schools. 

But  a  fierce  battle  over  the  isaue  was 
fought  In  Congreee  at  the  time.  Those  seek- 
ing aid  for  nonpublic  schools,  unable  to  get 
any,  managed,  nevertheless,  to  block  aid  for 
the  public  schools  as  well. 

Then  President  Johnson  gave  strong  back- 
ing to  aid  for  both  public  and  nonpublic 
schools.  The  Federal  Council  of  Churches 
and  the  National  Education  Association  mod- 
ified their  poeltlon  and  formed  an  uneasy 
alliance  with  the  Catholic  Church  to  .seek 
aid  for  all  schools. 

As  a  result,  the  Impaaae  of  the  Kennedy 
days  wa«  broken.  Major  aid  bills  benefiting 
both  public  and  private  schools  were  passed, 
the  moet  Important  being  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1905. 

TRICKLE     MAT     BECOMX    TOUXNT 

But  this  was  to  b«  Just  the  beginning. 
President  Nixon  has  since  opened  gome  doors 
through  which  trickles  of  aid  could  eventu- 
ally turn  Into  torrents. 

In  the  1968  campaign  Mr.  Nixon  said  that. 
If  elected,  he  would  urge — In  accordance  with 
the  Republican  Party  platform — the  provid- 
ing of  "lederaJ  funds  In  support  of  state- 
prepared,  state-admlnlstered  aid  plans  for 
private-school  pupils."  ThU  Is  essentially  In 
accord  with  what  he  had  advocated  eight 
years  before  In  the  1960  campaign. 

And  be  promised  to  establish  a  natloiuU 
task  force  for  rellglous-afflUated  schools.  "In 
many  cases."  he  contended,  "religious  schools 
are  performing  Indispensable  community 
services  and  would  seem  to  merit  public 
support." 

In  February,  last  year,  the  President  ex- 
tended his  unprecedented  invitation  to  top 
Roman  Catholic  educators  to  meet  with  him 
at  the  White  House  to  discuss  their  school 
problems. 

PVAISE  ros  raxsmurr 

Afterwards,  the  Rev.  C  Albert  Koob,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Catholic  Education  As- 
sociation, expressed  appreciation  of  Mr.  Nix- 
on's "remarkable  understanding  of  Catholic 
education  problems." 

He  later  recalled  in  an  Interview  appear- 
ing In  the  National  Catholic  Reporter  that 
the  President  "said  several  times  to  his  aides, 
these  people  are  not  In  education  for  what 
they  can  get  out  of  It.  they  are  here  to  give 
something  and  I  want  to  see  that  they  stay 
aUve." 

In  March.  1970,  In  his  education  message 
the  President  cited  an  Impressive  number  of 
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parochial-school  closings  and  then  repeated 
a  frequently  advanced  but  hotly  contested 
economic  argument  for  parochlald. 

He  s&ld.  "IT  moet  or  all  prlvite  schools 
were  to  close  or  turn  public,  the  added  bur- 
den on  public  funds  by  the  end  of  the  1970  s 
would  exceed  (4  billion  a  year  In  operations, 
with  an  estimated  96  billion  more  needed  for 
facilities." 

SFnUTTTAL      VALtTk     CTI  BO 

As  an  "equally  Important  consideration." 
he  maintained  that  these  Institutions  "often 
add  a  dimension  of  spiritual  value  giving 
children  a  moral  code  by  which  to  live  The 
government  cannot  be  Indifferent  to  the  po- 
tential collapse  of  such  schools." 

On  the  same  day  Mr.  Nixon  wrote  Fr.  Koob 
and  also  Bishop  Joseph  L.  Bemardin,  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  United  States  Catholic 
Conference,  to  Inform  them  personally  of  his 
message  and  to  assure  them  that  he  was 
moving  In  the  direction  they  had  suggested 
when  at  the  White  House.  ' 

He  wound  up,  "Your  suggestions  were 
deeply  appreciated;  and.  as  you  can  see  from 
the  message,  many  ot  the  Ideas  and  thoughts 
we  discussed  axe  reflected  here." 

COMMISSION    BSTABLJSHKD 

Mr.  Nixon  also  announced  In  his  education 
message  that  he  was  establishing  a  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  School  Finance  that 
would  consider  "the  specific  problem  of  pa- 
rochial schools." 

Then  In  April  the  President  announced 
formation  of  a  four-member  Panel  on  Non- 
public Education  to  work  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  school-finance  commission.  The 
composition  of  thl.s  panel  quickly  came  un- 
der fire  since  three  of  the  four  members  are 
staunchly  committed  advocates  of  public  aid 
to  church  schools  while  the  fourth  Is  thought 
to  favor  private-school  aid. 

The  chairman,  Clarence  Walton,  is  presi- 
dent of  Catholic  University  in  Washington. 
DC.  Members  include  Bishop  William  E 
McMantis.  director  of  education  for  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Chicago  and 
for  many  years  a  key  parochlald  lobbyist  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

Also  Ivan  B.  Zylstra.  administrator  of 
government-school  relations  for  the  National 
Union  of  Christian  Schools  and  an  ardent 
parochlald  lobbyist:  and  William  O  Salton- 
Btall,  currently  at  the  Harvard  Oraduate 
School  of  Education  and  formerly  head- 
master of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy. 

VOUCHXB-PIAN    STJPPOBT 

In  yet  another  action  to  strengthen  pri- 
vate and  parochial  schools  and  encourage 
more  competition  with  public  schools,  the 
Nixon  administration,  through  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  Is  supporting  experi- 
mentation with  the  voucher  plan. 

Under  this  plan  parents  would  receive 
from  the  government  tuition  vouchers  good 
for  use  by  their  children  In  any  cooperating 
school — public,  private  or  parochial.  Local, 
state,  and  federal  funds  would  then  be  used 
to  reimburse  the  school  for  education 
vouchers  It  had  received. 

Schools  without  a  sufllclent  number  of 
applicants  simply  would  not  survive.  Seeing 
Che  threat  that  this  revolutionary  plan  poees 
to  the  public  schools,  an  informal  coalition 
of  educational,  civil  rights,  and  religious 
groups  in  Washington  was  formed  In 
opposition 

ABVOCATB    APFOnnXD 

Mr.  Nlxons  recently  appointed  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education.  Dr  Sidney  P.  Mar- 
land  Jr.,  Is  not  only  an  advocate  of  public 
aid  to  nonpublic  schools  but  also  favors 
voucher-plan  experimentation. 

In  October  1970  Mr  Nixon  directed  Attor- 
ney General  John  N.  Mitchell  to  file  a  frlend- 
of-the-court  brief  with  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  In  support  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's 1968  parochlald  law. 

This  purchase-of -services  law,  already  1ml- 
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tated  in  several  other  states,  proved  to  be  the 
biggest  breakthrough  for  parochlald  advo- 
cates to  date.  But  Its  constitutionality  is 
being  contested  In  the  courts. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  explanation 
for  lir.  Nixon's  ardent  support  of  public  aid 
to  church  schools  lies  In  Republican  Party 
commitment  to  a  strategy  resembling  t^t 
suggested  by  Kevin  Phillips  in  his  book, 
"The  Emerging  Republican  Majority." 

The  view  Is,  in  short,  that  support  of  aid 
to  private  schools  has  an  obvious  appeal  to 
racially  conscious  Southern  Protestants  and 
an  equally  obvious  appeal  to  Catholic  Demo- 
crats in  the  industrial  North. 

GOVKBNMXNT    SUBSIOIKS — AlD    TO    CATHOUC 

Schools   Oains 
(By  Joanne  Leedom) 

A  Roman  Catholic  parish  school  door  snaps 
shut,  and  420  students  land  on  the  public 
doorstep.  Multiply  this  school  after  school, 
and  the  shutdown  Is  leaving  the  public  In 
charge  of  the  parochial  school  child. 

Many  public  systems  can  handle  the  Influx 
of  parochial  students.  But  in  cities  with 
large  parochial  enrollments — like  Detroit, 
Philadelphia.  Boston — a  rush  through  pub- 
lic doors  threatens  to  leave  school  personnel 
spinning  and  school  budgets  toppling,  ac- 
cording to  a  number  of  city  officials. 

For  this  reason  public  aid  to  Catholic 
schools  has  been  Increasing  Once  restricted 
to  small  outlays  for  transportation  and  text- 
books, this  year  aid  from  states  may  total 
more  than  $100  million.  The  federal  govern- 
ment also  win  pour  many  million  dollars' 
w;jrth  of  services  Into  parochial  schools. 

This  aid  takes  multiple  forms 

In  Philadelphia,  Zedic  Tuggle.  a  senior, 
goes  to  Roman  Catholic  High  School.  Zedic, 
who  wants  to  be  a  veterinarian.  Is  taught 
by  a  science  teacher  paid  by  the  state,  stud- 
ies from  state-owned  science  books,  and 
uses  state-purchased  lab  equipment.  His 
math,  language,  and  gym  teacher  also  are 
on  the  state  payroll.  Several  of  his  friends 
at  other  parochial  schools  ride  the  public 
school  bus  to  the  stop  nearest  their  school. 

StTBSIDIXS  APPEAR  OFTEN 

Near  Zedic  s  home  In  the  center  city  Is 
Mo."?t  Precious  Blood  School  There  children 
from  kindergarten  to  eighth  grade  come 
early  In  the  morning  for  a  7-cent,  federally 
subsidized  breakfast:  at  noon  they  eat  s 
government-subsidized  hot  iunch.  During 
part  of  the  day  they  are  Uught  by  lay 
teachers  whose  salaries  are  partially  state- 
subsldlxed. 

At  Most  Precious  Blood  School,  studenU 
are  offered  a  special  service:  psychological 
counseling.  Financed  by  Title  1  of  the  fed- 
eral Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  a  psychologist,  and  community  consult- 
ant come  In  to  work  with  children  who  have 
learning  and  emotional  problems. 

For  Most  Precious  Blood,  the  state  aid  for 
salaries  alone  equals  about  tS.OOO  out  of  a 
S50.000  budget. 

Though  there  .are  no  precise  figures  for  tlM 
total  amount  of  aid  given  to  Phlladelphls 
parochial  schools,  the  Rev.  Paul  Ciuran,  M- 
slstant  superintendent,  estimates  the  flgurs 
represents  about  10  percent  of  total  pirochlal 
budgets. 

Philadelphia  and  other  Pennsylvania  cities 
represent  a  vanguard  of  sorts  In  the  move  for 
public  aid.  Ever  since  1968.  Pennsylvania  bu 
been  operating  under  a  purchase  of  serv- 
ices" plan  which  pays  salaries  of  lay  teachers 
In  four  secular  subjects:  math,  science,  lan- 
guage, and  physical  education. 

It  also  purchases  texts  and  some  learning 
materials  In  these  courses. 

Total  costs  for  the  state  this  school  year 
win  be  $30  million 

While  Pennsylvania  Is  used  as  an  example 
for  forces  favoring  aid.  It  also  U  a  chief 
target  for  aid  opponents.  The  Pennsylvania 
aid  plan,  along  with  similar  programs  In 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  U  currenUy 
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under  challenge  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States, 

In  most  states  where  aid  has  been  ex- 
tended, court  challenges  have  followed 
closely  behind.  There  are  at  least  27  active 
cases  in  14  states,  according  to  the  American 
Jewish  Congress,  one  of  the  major  ohal- 
lengers. 

"The  basic  question  right  now  Is  money, 
asserts  Joseph  B.  Robinson,  director  of  the 
Commission  on  Law  and  Social  Action  of  the 
American  Jewish  Congress. 

"Those  supporting  aid  to  parochial  schools 
are  no  longer  Interested  In  fringe  benefits 
such  as  texts  and  busing.  They  want  cash 
as  It's  been  provided  In  purchase  of  services 
and  salary  supplements." 

Though  the  move  may  be  for  more  aid. 
only  a  few  states  have  adopted  legislation  as 
remunerative  as  that  being  challenged  In 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Louisiana,  Michigan,  and  Ohio  have  passed 
similar  purchase  of  services  plans.  However, 
in  Louisiana,  the  State  Supreme  Court  re- 
cently struck  down  the  legislation,  and  In 
Michigan,  voters  passed  a  constitutional 
amendment  banning  all  assistance.  Ohio, 
however,  does  have  one  of  the  more  gtenerous 
aid  programs,  offering  %bO  per  student  for 
books,  teachers'  salaries  and  auxiliary  serv- 
ices. The  state  also  provides  free  transpor- 
tation. 

HIGH   COSTS  IN   NEW   YORK 

In  New  York  a  "mandated  services"  bill 
which  reimburses  parochial  schools  for  rec- 
ord-keeping also  wears  one  of  the  highest 
price  tags:  »28  million. 

Should  the  whole  parochial  system  col- 
lapse— and  most  officials  say  this  Is  unlikely — 
some  educators  estimate  that  93.5  billion 
would  be  added  to  public  school  operating 
budgets. 

In  Philadelphia,  parochial  schools  wlU  re- 
ceive $5.5  minion  from  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania this  year.  The  money  will  still  leave  the 
schools  In  the  red,  but  will  rescue  them  from 
major  trouble. 

In  Detroit,  where  supporters  of  parochl- 
ald failed  in  a  bid  to  have  voters  approve  an 
amendment  to  the  Mlchlgran  constitution  to 
permit  such  aid,  a  large-scale  shutdown  of 
parochial  schools  la  threatened. 

In  turn,  this  means  potential  trouble  for 
Detroit  public  schools.  It  Is  said. 

"Even  now  we're  facing  a  deficit  budget," 
said  Charles  A.  Wolfe,  executive  deputy  su- 
perintendent of  Detroit  public  schools. 
"Given  an  impact  of  this  sort  (parochial 
closing],  we  could  be  In  real  trouble." 

A  different  view — that  at  least  some  public 
schools  could  absorb  large  overflows  from  ail- 
ing parochial  schools — comes  from  other 
sources. 

"We  can  absorb  parochial  students."  said 
Dr.  Robert  Denny,  assistant  superintendent 
of  public  schools  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  "We 
dont  have  the  large  numbers  of  parochial 
students  that  many  Eastern  cities  do.  With 
the  shift  of  people  to  the  suburbs,  we  actual- 
ly have  a  declining  urban  school  enrollment." 

As  states  weigh  the  dollars  and  cents  of 
public  aid  vs.  public  charge,  many  have 
sought  a  balance  with  modified  aid  programs 
and  offer  limited  services  directly  to  the 
child.  Moet  federal  aid.  Including  lunch  pro- 
grams, visual  aids,  and  books,  comes  to  the 
schools  under  this  "chief  benefit"  theory. 

Through  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, the  federal  government  is  also  ex- 
ploring the  possibility  of  granting  tuition 
vouchers.  Under  the  tuition-voucher  plan, 
parents  would  be  granted  a  stipend  for  their 
child's  education,  and  they  oould  q>end  this 
at  a  public  or  nonpublic  school. 

ONE  PLAN  SHAXES  TIME 

A  program  which  benefits  parochial 
schools,  but  usually  delivers  neither  money 
nor  services  directly  to  the  school.  Is  called 
"shared  time"  or  "dual  enrollment." 

This  plan,  used  extensively  In  New  Hamp- 
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shire,  allows  parochial  students  to  take  some 
of  their  classes  In  the  public  schools.  The 
students  spend  part  of  their  day  in  each 
school  or  In  some  cases  on  different  floors  of 
the  same  school.  In  New  Hampshire,  the  state 
pays  the  public  sector  $680,000  for  educating 
the  parochial  students. 

"We  can't  be  indifferent  to  the  potential 
collapse  of  the  private-parochial  system," 
President  Nlzon  has  said. 

John  W.  Swomley  Jr.,  professor  of  social 
ethics  and  philosophy  of  rellgrlon  at  St.  Paul 
School  of  Theology  (Methodist),  counters 
this  assessment.  "It  seems  to  me  .  .  .  that 
the  parochial  school  system  Is  In  no  danger 
of  collapse  but  Is  merely  sloughing  off  In- 
efficient units,"  he  writes  in  "The  Christian 
Century." 

In  either  case,  the  public  Is  faced  with  the 
question:  Will  It  take  public  charge  of  the 
students,  give  public  aid  to  the  schools,  or 
both? 

"We're    at    the    End    or    An    Era" — Roman 

Catholic  Schools  Merged  To  Ease  Monet 

Crisis 

(By  Joanne  Leedom) 

Roman  Catholic  schools — squeezed  by 
scarce  money  Eind  a  changing  society — are 
taking  their  own  hvirrled  steps  to  meet  a 
Rrowing  financial  crisis. 

The  church  is  consolidating  existing 
schools  and.  as  some  schools  close,  expanding 
alternate  forms  of  religious  Instruction. 

What  is  emerging  Is  a  new  direction  In 
Catholic  education. 

Traditionally  the  parochial  system  has 
been  decentralized.  Splintered  Into  individ- 
ual parish  parts,  each  school  has  set  up  its 
own  currlculiun,  purchased  its  own  mate- 
riaJs.  paid  its  own  teachers. 

CONSOLTOATION    PURStJED 

Over  the  last  few  years,  however,  the  move 
has  been  to  consolidate  finances  and  plan- 
ning. 

In  Buffalo,  N.Y..  five  elementary  schools 
recently  slated  for  closing  will  move  Into  a 
single  educational  center  next  fall.  Into  the 
center  will  come  the  1,100  students  and  the 
five  staffs  trimmed  down  to  one. 

Several  large  cities  such  as  Detroit  and 
Phllcdelphla  completed  consolidation  plans 
a  year  or  two  ago.  In  smaller  cities  like 
Buffalo,  the  concoUdatlon  Is  Just  now  getting 
under  way. 

In  economic  terms  this  centralization 
means  lower  costs,  broader  financial  bases, 
and  more  equitable  distribution  of  resources 
among  rich  and  poor  parishes.  For  some 
systems,  however,  the  move  has  been  only 
a  temporary  balm,  and  the  schools  are  look- 
ing to  the  state  for  atlditional  help. 

"We  stabilized  our  situation  over  the  past 
three  years  by  consolidation  and  other  re- 
dlstrlctlng  to  the  extent  that  we  wanted  to 
keep  It  as  it  was,"  reports  Pr.  John  Swers, 
diocesan  superintendent  of  Detroit  schools. 
"State  aid  would  have  stabilized  us  for  the 
present  fiscal  year.  But  now  without  aid 
over  100  schools  will  probably  close  by  June." 
impact  assessed 
(In  Michigan  a  recent  constitutional 
amendment  banned  all  public  aid  to  non- 
public schools  ) 

In  educational  terms  the  consolidation  has 
led  to  more  total  diocesan  educational  plan- 
ning and  an  upsurge  of  parochial  boards  of 
education,  according  to  Dr.  Edward  R. 
D'Alesslo,  director  of  the  division  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  at  the  United 
States  Catholic  Conference. 

ITie  boards  of  education,  which  are  run  by 
laymen  as  well  as  religious  leaders,  tend  to 
place  greater  emphasis  on  secular  education 
and  on  education  within  the  entire  com- 
munity, say  many  churchmen. 

"We're  at  the  end  of  an  era  for  the  paro- 
chial school,"  notes  Pr.   George  Elford,  re- 
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search  director  of  the  National  Catholic  Edu- 
cation Association. 

"We  are  going  to  sec  many  more  inter- 
parochlal  and  diocesan  schools.  There  will 
also  be  more  concentration  on  out-of-school 
programs  and  alternate  approaches  to  religi- 
ous education." 

PRIEST  ELABORATES 

"The  parochial  system  started  out  to  edu- 
cate Immigrant  children,  but  now  we  are 
living  in  a  very  different  urban  community," 
elaborated  Pr.  Paul  McHugh,  director  of  the 
New  E^ngland  Catholic  Education  Center. 

"The  nonpublic  schools  have  been  success- 
ful In  meeting  the  traditional  goals  of  re- 
ligious education,  but  now  they  must  adapt 
to  new  needs  of  a  broader  community." 

The  trend  is  toward  more  ecumenicallsm, 
and  the  shift  within  Catholic  education  is 
to  more  out-of-school  programs.  There  will 
be  more  Christian-Confraternity  Doctrine 
classes  (after-school  sessions)  and  more  re- 
leased-tlme  programs  within  the  public 
schools  when  children  take  off  for  religious 
classes,  according  to  Dr.  D'Alesslo. 

There  also  \7lll  be  more  adult  education 
and  new  emphasis  on  education  In  the  Inner 
city. 

In  PhUadelphia  one  Inner-clty  school.  Our 
Lady  of  Mercy,  lacked  the  finances  to  expand 
and  Improve,  so  It  looked  to  the  business 
community  for  help. 

The  school's  pastor,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr. 
Martin  J.  McDonough,  went  to  bankers,  to 
businessmen,  and  to  local  foundations  and 
Interested  them  in  his  ideas.  He  managed  to 
raise  enough  money,  added  to  state  aid  and 
parish  revenues,  to  renovate  the  school  and 
start  a  special  program  for  high  achievers 
from  four  Inner-clty  parishes.  He  also 
brought  In  new  equipment  and  set  up  special 
programs  for  his  own  parish  children. 

"We  (he  and  the  rectors  from  three  other 
Inner-clty  schools)  saw  so  much  waste  In 
terms  of  children,  we  decided  we  had  to  do 
something  about  it,"  explained  Msgr.  Mc- 
Donough. "These  kids  In  the  first  grade  were 
the  dropouts;  they  had  no  great  motivation 
for  learning. 

"I  believe  there  are  enough  people  Inter- 
ested to  sustain  and  Implement  the  concern 
of  community  people,"  he  said.  "My  com- 
munity's desire  to  have  this  kind  of  educa- 
tion offers  a  mandate  to  me,  to  business,  and 
to  private  sector." 

Within  the  Catholic  church  there  Is  a  move 
by  some  to  disband  the  entire  parochial  sys- 
tem. The  National  Association  of  (Catholic) 
Laymen  is  urging  a  gradual  phasing  out  of 
all  schools.  In  their  place  NAL  would  estab- 
lish parish  community  centers  which  would 
not  only  teach  religion  but  offer  counseling 
and  other  programs  for  the  entire  com- 
munity. 

NEW  DIRECTIONS   MAPPED 

More  than  one-third  of  the  dioceses  are 
now  In  the  midst  of  studies  to  map  out  the 
new  directions  for  the  future,  according  to 
Pr.  ElfCH-d. 

Whatever  happens,  the  parochial  system  Is 
changing.  And  the  rate  of  that  change  and 
the  percentage  of  schools  shut  down  will.  In 
large  part,  depend  on  the  future  of  public 
aid. 

"There  is  going  to  be  a  Catholic  school 
system,"  affirmed  Dr.  D'Alesslo.  "The  Su- 
preme Oourt  decision  on  public  aid  will  be 
important,  but  we  have  to  look  beyond  It. 
The  Catholic  schools  are  here  to  stay,  but 
they  may  be  different  kinds  of  schools  than 
we  are  used  to." 

"Pragmatism"  vs.  "Pixed  Principle" — Is  U.8. 

Wall  op  Separation  "Bending  With  the 

Times"? 

(By  Louis  Garlnger) 

Two  Issues  stand  out  in  the  current  strug- 
gle In  the  United  States  on  whether  public 
funds  should  be  used  to  support  parochial 
schools. 
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One:  sharp  division  over  th«  meaning  and 
Intent  of  key  phrases  In  the  United  States 
OonsUtutlon. 

Two;  certain  recent  trends  In  religious 
thinking  that  tend  to  favor  a  move  away 
from  strict  separation  of  church  and  state 

Proponents  of  public  aid  maintain  that  re- 
fusal to  grant  aid  deprives  them  of  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion  and  of  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws. 

They  contend  that  refusal  of  government 
to  aid  church  schools  places  a  peculiar  bur- 
den on  religion,  prohibiting  Its  free  exercise. 
They  say  that  cltlaenj  must  violate  their 
conscience  to  share  public  benefits — in  this 
case,  free  schooling.  This  they  find  dis- 
criminatory. 

Aid  opponents,  on  the  other  hand,  see 
such  aid  as  clearly  ruled  out  by  constitu- 
tional restrictions,  especially  the  explicit 
prohibitions  of  aid  to  church-related  schools 
tn  a  number  of  state  constitutions  and  In  the 
"no  establishment"  clause  of  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  United  Statas  Constitu- 
tion. 

They  see  separation  of  church  and  state 
as  an  absolute  constitutional  principle  firm- 
ly embodied  In  the  "no  establishment" 
clause.  They  contend  that  It  must  be  strictly 
Interpreted  to  protect  the  people  from  an 
unholy  alliance — or  even  unhoUer  wirfare — 
between  church  and  state. 

FmACUATIC    CmOTJNDS   UKGXS 

Supporters  of  p*rochl*ld  say  church-state 
separation  Is  by  no  means  an  unalterable 
principle  or  an  absolute  to  be  strictly  and 
narrowly  interpreted  but  rather  a  poUcy 
adopi^ed  on  pragmatic  grounds.  It  must  be 
reinterpreted  to  meet  today's  needs,  they 
say. 

They  maintain  that  the  "no  establish- 
ment" clause,  moreover.  Is  subordinate,  trib- 
utary, and  Instrumental  to  the  religious 
liberty  clause  of  the  PIrst  Amendment  If 
In  the  case  of  parochlald  the  two  are  deemed 
to  be  in  conflict,  they  argue  that  the  re- 
ligious liberty  clause  automatically  prevails 
over  the  "no  establishment." 

Those  against  public  aid  ari<ue  that  the 
"no  establishment"  clause  stands  on  the 
same  level  with  the  "free  exercise"  clause. 
In  the  case  of  parochlald  the  free  exercise 
provision  wholly  reinforces  "no  establish- 
ment." 

Proponents  say  that  the  Constitution  pro- 
hibits aid  only  to  explicitly  religious  func- 
tloos  of  church-related  schools,  not  to  their 
primarily  secular  activities.  Thus,  compen- 
sation to  lay  teachers  for  the  teaching  of 
secular  subjects  such  as  languages,  mathe- 
matics, the  sciences,  home  economics,  and 
vocational  training  Is  constitutionally  per- 
missible. 

The  state,  proponents  continue,  can  pur- 
chase secvilar  services  from  nonpublic 
schools  since  these  services  have  a  secular 
legislative  puroose  and  a  primary  secul8kr 
effect.  In  Judging  such  aid  the  court  prop- 
erly considers  "the  philanthropic  nature  of 
the  activity,  not  the  organizational  structure 
or  philosophical  orentatlon  of  the  sponsor- 
ing institution." 

PCHVASTVX    ATMOSPKntZ    SXXN 

Those  against  public  aid  say  the  argument 
that  church  schools  can  constltutlonAlly  re- 
ceive aid  for  teaching  the  "secular"  portions 
of  their  curriculum  Is  fallacious  since  in  a 
typical  church-related  school,  secular  and 
religious  subjects  cannot  be  so  easily  dis- 
tinguished and  separated.  They  say  religious 
indoctrination  is  all-pervasive  and  that  a 
sectarian  point  of  view  and  atmosphere  {>er- 
meate  the  entire  curriculum  and  define  the 
school's  reason  for  being. 

Purchase  of  service  contracts,  voucher 
plans,  and  other  proposals  being  advanced 
to  procure  aid  are  simply  devices,  legal 
niceties,   or    gimmicks    clearly   designed    to 
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evade  the  "no  establishment"  clause  and 
similar  state  constitutional  provisions,  they 
say. 

Meanwhile,  certain  trends  in  religious 
thought  appear  to  observers  to  be  working 
In  favor  of  some  kind  of  public  aid  to 
parochial  schools. 

One  such  trend  has  been  the  unthawlng, 
the  opening  up,  that  has  beeen  going  on 
within  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  since 
the  Second  Vatican  Council.  As  this  Catho- 
lic renewal  has  made  headway  In  spite  of 
much  foot-dragging  In  certain  quarters, 
many  non-Catholic  ot>server8  have  come 
to  feel  leas  threatened  by  monolithic 
Catholic  power,  leas  defensive  in  the  face 
of  Catholic  demands,  more  willing  to  listen 
sympathetically  to  their  pleas  for  school 
aid. 

opposmoN  morrmtTKo 

The  growing  cooperation  among  the 
chtirches,  the  much  closer  p>eraonal  contacts 
between  Protestant  and  Catholic  clergy,  and 
the  whole  ecumenical  spirit  of  the  times 
have  pointed  in  the  same  direction — lessen- 
ing the  opposition  to  aid  for  Catholic  schools. 

The  Increasing  welfare  activities  of  gov- 
ernment coupled  with  the  higher  level  of 
social  concern  within  the  churches  have  led 
to  government  and  church  cooperation — 
government  providing  the  funds,  churches 
furnishing  the  services. 

Partly  because  of  these  trends  Protestant 
opposition  to  public  aid  for  parochial  schools 
has  lessened  considerably  in  recent  years. 
But  there  are  other  reasons  as  well.  Once 
Protestants  began  to  seek  public  funds  for 
their  own  hard-pressed  church-related  col- 
leges and  for  their  social  welfare  Institu- 
tions, many  of  them  felt  they  could  no  longer 
stand  so  adamantly  against  tax  support  for 
Catholic  schools. 

Jews  tend  to  give  strong  supi>ort  to  con- 
stitutional provisions  protecting  minority 
rights.  The  greater  the  separation  between 
church  and  state,  the  more  secure  they  feel. 

As  a  minority  In  a  dominant  Christian 
culture,  they  are  understandably  anxious 
about  undue  Influence  of  religion  on  govern- 
ment, especially  of  the  largest  and  most  co- 
hesive Christian  church  in  the  covmtry — the 
Roman  Catholic.  But  even  among  Jews  sup- 
port of  aid  has  gained  ground. 

POLmCAt     VTSWS     CHANGINO 

Political  figures,  both  in  legislatures  and 
In  executive  offices,  have  been  modifying 
their  church-state  separation  views.  Many 
of  them  have  been  under  enormous  pressure 
to  provide  some  aid  to  hard-pressed  church 
schools. 

In  view  of  this,  those  who  oppose  such  aid 
find  that  they  must  look  primarily  to  the 
more  or  leas  politically  immune  courts  If 
they  are  to  stem  the  tide  that  has  been 
rxinnlng  against  church-state  separation  in 
the  schools. 

A  considerable  body  of  precedent  would 
enable  the  Justices  to  make  a  strong  case 
against  such  aid.  But  they  also  have  im- 
portant precedents  available  whereby  they 
could  build  a  case  in  support  of  aid  to 
church   schools. 

Thus  opponents  of  aid  cannot  be  sure  that 
even  the  courts  will  come  up  with  a  favor- 
able decision.  Consequently,  they  are  reluc- 
tant to  put  all  their  eggs  In  the  court  basket 
and  continue  to  fight  a  rear-guard  action  In 
the  other  two  branches  of  government  and 
In  the  arena  of  public  opinion. 

There,  as  in  the  courts,  they  have  suffered 
serious  setbacks.  Yet  they  say  they  are  by 
no  means  discouraged,  having  stemmed  the 
parochl&l  school  aid  tide  in  a  remarkable 
number  of  instances,  especially  in  1070. 

One  thing  is  certain — both  sides  will  be 
contesting  the  Issue  In  every  pooslble  forum 
and  at  every  level  during  the  coming  year. 
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THOSE  WHO  DO  NOT  LEARN  PROM 
HISTORY   ARE   DOOMED   TO  RE 
PEAT  IT 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OP    LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  9,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK  Mr.  Speaker,  history 
might  be  defined  elb  what  a  people  did 
and  what  happened  to  them  because  of 
what  they  did. 

It  has  been  said  before  that  those  who 
fall  to  leam  from  the  lessons  of  history 
are  doomed  to  repeat  them.  This  maxim 
applies  to  nations  as  well  as  to  Individ- 
uals. 

The  Korean  war  provides  a  good  exam- 
ple from  recent  history.  The  greatest  and 
most  powerful  nation  on  earth  fought  a 
."Stalemate  with  a  small  underdeveloped 
fifth  rate  colony.  In  that  war,  our  Armed 
Forces  fought  a  no-wln  war  "for 
peace"  rather  than  freedom  and  the 
enemy,  through  the  Under  Secretary 
General  for  Political  and  Security  Affairs 
of  the  United  Nations,  was  kept  informed 
of  our  activities. 

Today,  two  decade.s  later,  our  men  are 
engaged  in  Vietnam  because  we  did  not 
fight  for  freedom  in  the  Korean  war. 
Those  controlling  the  decisions  of  this 
still  great  Nation  either  did  not  study 
their  history  lesson  or  are  not  dedicated 
to  the  interests  of  freedom.  Wars  not 
fought  for  freedom  are  not  won  and 
never  end  except  in  defeat. 

A  patriotic  attorney  and  constituent 
of  mine,  Mr.  Jack  Rogers,  recently  de- 
livered an  excellent  speech  entitled,  "A 
History  Lesson." 

I  urge  all  Americans  to  read  Mr 
Rogers'  speech,  which  I  Insert  follow- 
ing my  remarks  along  with  the  full  text 
of  a  message  from  the  President  of  Viet- 
nam to  his  people : 

A  HiSTOtT  LXSSON 

(Delivered  to  Baton  Rouge  High  12  Club  on 
Jan.  29,  1971.  by  Jack  N.  Rogers) 

The  facts  of  this  story  are  assembled  from 
varioiu  eye  witness  accounts. 

On  the  1st  day  a  little  over  600  men  started 
out.  They  marched  from  mid  morning  until 
sundown  with  no  food.  The  little  water  some 
carried  was  confiscated  by  the  guards  and 
used  to  water  the  horse  of  an  enemy  officer. 
Many,  including  the  patients  from  a  bombed 
hospital,  were  walked  to  exhaustion,  beaten, 
slugged  with  nfle  butta,  bayoneted  in  the 
stomach  and  left  to  die  In  agony.  These  be- 
came so  numerous  that  by  the  end  of  the  day 
they  were  commonplace  to  where  all  had  lost 
count  of  their  numbers.  The  march  con- 
tinued until  midnight,  without  food  or  water. 
At  that  hour  they  were  crowded  into  a  rice 
paddy  and  permitted  to  flU  what  canteens 
they  had  from  a  stagnant  and  foul  buffalo 
wallow.  They  all  drank  this  water  because 
there  was  no  other. 

The  second  day  they  were  kicked  awake  at 
dawn.  There  was  no  food  and  no  water.  At 
about  1:00  p.m..  In  100'  heat,  they  were  al- 
lowed to  fill  their  canteens  from  a  dirty  pool 
beside  the  rocMl.  They  marched  until  3  ajn. 
the  next  morning.  Many  men  reached  the  end 
of  their  endurance  during  the  late  hours  of 
this  night  march.  They  fell  exhausted  with 
groans  or  in  the  silence  of  unconsciousness 
Curiously,  the  guards  ignored  them,  but  then 
the  survivors   heard   following   the  column 
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a  crackle  of  rifle  and  pistol  fire  from  a  clean- 
up squad  who  shot  all  those  stragglers  still 
living  and  left  their  bodies  on  the  road  where 
they  lay.  The  rest  walked  on  through  the 
night. 

At  the  hour  of  3  ajn.  on  the  3d  day  they 
were  herded  into  a  compound  already  over- 
crowded with  some  l.SOO  other  American  and 
Allied  soldiers.  Human  waste  and  maggots 
covered  the  ground.  The  sun  rose  and  the 
heat  Increased.  Many  men  died  right  there 
and  the  rest  were  ordered  to  dig  trenches 
for  graves.  The  dead  and  even  some  yet  alive 
were  rolled  Into  these  trenches  and  covered 
with  a  shallow  layer  of  dirt.  One  dying  Ameri- 
can soldier  revived  when  the  dirt  landed  on 
him  and  tried  to  climb  out  of  the  grave.  The 
guards  put  bayonets  at  the  throat  of  a  com- 
rade In  the  burial  detail  and  drew  blood 
when  he  hesitated.  He  raised  his  face  to  the 
sky  in  supplication  and  brought  his  shovel 
down  on  the  head  of  the  dying  man  who  fell 
back  in  the  grave  and  was  covered  with  the 
rest.  That  afternoon,  still  in  the  compound, 
they  were  allowed  to  fill  their  canteens  at  a 
well  for  their  first  good  water.  There  was  no 
food. 

On  the  4th  day  they  were  given  about  one- 
half  cup  of  rice  per  man.  about  10  a.m.  The 
temperature  again,  as  every  day,  was  over 
100  degrees.  They  sat  in  the  open,  under  the 
gun,  all  day.  All  headgear  of  any  kind  had 
been  taken  away  the  first  day.  At  twilight 
the  march  resumed.  About  midnight  a  rain 
came  for  some  16  minutes,  refreshing  them 
somewhat.  Later,  men  began  falling  out  of 
line  and  the  shots  of  the  buzzard  squBd  were 
heard  again    They  marched  until  daybreak. 

On  the  6th  day,  after  two  hours  rest,  they 
were  prodded  up  with  bayonets  and  the 
march  began  again  without  food  or  water. 
About  3  miles  down  the  road  they  passed  a 
bubbling  artesian  well.  Six  men.  tortured  by 
thirst,  broke  ranks  and  ran  to  the  well  but 
as  they  got  near,  all  the  guards  fired  at  them. 
They  were  left  lying  where  they  fell.  The 
survivors  by  now  were  stumbling  and  de- 
tached from  reality.  Two  miles  farther  they 
were  shocked  to  awareness  again  by  the  sight 
of  the  mutilated  and  disemboweled  corpse 
of  an  allied  soldier  hanging  on  a  barbed  wire 
fence  beside  the  road.  As  they  passed  through 
towns,  the  people  tried  to  help  them  with 
food  and  drink.  The  guards  savagely  beat 
both  the  givers  and  the  receivers  and  the 
people  passed  the  word  ahead  to  stop,  lest 
more  men  be  killed.  All  day  more  men  were 
beaten,  clubbed,  shot  and  bayoneted,  and 
the  buraard  squad  was  busy  behind  the 
column.  In  the  late  afternoon  they  were 
herded  Into  another  barbed  wire  compound 
where  the  conditions  were  the  worst  yet  of 
their  Journey.  It  was  already  Jammed  with 
several  hundred  more  sick,  dying  and  dead 
Americans  and  allied  soldiers.  They  lay  on 
the  ground  amid  filth  and  maggots.  Almost 
all  had  dysentery.  Malaria  and  dengue  fever 
were  running  unchecked.  At  dusk  a  few  men 
near  the  gate  were  given  a  little  rice.  The 
rest  were  Ignored.  After  darkness  fell  some 
of  the  guards  charged  In.  yelling  and  laugh- 
ing. They  bayoneted  several  men  at  random 
and  left  them  to  die. 

At  dawn  of  the  eth  day,  only  about  670 
men  of  all  those  in  the  compound  were  able 
to  move,  They  were  shoved  into  boxcars,  116 
men  in  each,  and  the  doors  locked  shut. 
There  were  only  narrow  sUts  at  each  end  for 
ventilation  and  the  heat  was  like  an  oven. 
AH  stood  up.  Jammed  too  close  to  sit  or  lie 
down.  Most  of  the  men  suffered  from  dysen- 
tery and  as  the  heat  rose,  some  fell,  and 
died.  In  the  filth  on  the  floor.  In  mid  after- 
noon the  train  stopped  and  the  survivors 
amounted.  They  were  marched  to  a  bare 
Plot  of  ground  where  they  sat  for  two  more 
hours  of  sun  treatment.  There  was  no  food 
•nd  no  water  on  the  6th  day.  After  the  sun 
treatment  they  marched  another  7  miles  to 
the  North.  On  this  last  stretch  the  p«»ple 
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had  put  a  few  cans  of  water  beside  the  road 
for  them.  Most  of  these  were  kicked  over  by 
the  guards  as  they  found  them.  As  evening 
fell,  they  reached  a  large  prison  camp  and 
entered  the  gate.  Most  of  them  never  came 
out  again. 

Wh»»n,  where  and  why  did  this  happen  to 
American  men? 

The  time  was  AprU  10  to  16,  1943.  The 
March  was  frc«n  Mariveles.  Bataan,  PI.  to 
O'Donnell  prison  camp  some  130  miles  to 
the  north  in  Tarlac  Province.  The  reason 
that  it  happened  exists  again  in  our  nation 
today.  We  were  complacent  and  unprepared. 
We  had  failed  to  keep  our  counfry  strong 
and  ready  and  we  had  failed  to  reoognlze 
the  clear  dangers  of  our  times.  Dupee  and 
fools  among  us  told  us  we  could  "negotiate" 
peace  with  enemies  who  hated  us.  In  1939 
and  1940  there  were  Americans  marching, 
meeting,  shouting  and  posturing  in  the  uni- 
forms and  trappings  of  a  foreign  ideology, 
proclaiming  tlielr  treasonous  loyalty  to  an 
alien  and  totalitarian  philosophy.  We  were 
all  saying  "it  can't  happen  here." 

Could  it  happen  now?  Why  not?  Why 
were  Americans  in  the  Philippines  in  19427 
We  were  flghtlng  there  to  protect  other  peo- 
ple's freedom  as  we  may  have  to  fight  some- 
day to  protect  our  own.  If  It  should  happen 
here,  who  will  come  here  to  fight  for  us? 

Those  who  fall  to  heed  the  bitter  lessons 
of  history,  gentleman,  are  doomed  to  re- 
peat them.  The  nature  of  war  today  brings 
Pearl  Harbor  to  Washington,  Kansas  City, 
Dallas,  and  Baton  Rouge.  If  the  freedom  we 
have  Is  worth  so  little  to  us  that  we  are 
unwilling  to  fight  to  protect  it,  we  deserve 
to  lose  it,  and  Ood  in  his  Infinite  wisdom 
and  justice  will  see  to  it  that  we  do  lose 
It.  Who  among  us  should  we  send  on  the 
ncif  death  March?  your  son? 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  attenUon. 

MESSAOZ    BT     PRESniENT    Thiku 

(NoTB.— Following  is  the  full  text  of  Presi- 
dent Nguyen  Van  Thleu's  message  to  the 
Vietnamese  people,  soldiers  and  cadres  on 
the  operations  carried  out  by  the  ARVN  on 
Laotian  territory  on  February  8,  1971.) 

Mt  Fellow  Countrymen,  Soldiers  and 
Cadres:  Today,  February  8,  1971,  I  have  or- 
dered the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Reptibllc  of 
Vlet-Nam  to  attack  the  Communist  North 
Vietnamese  bases  on  the  Laotian  territory 
along  the  Viet-Nam-Laos  border,  in  military 
Region  I.  This  operation  is  called  Operation 
LamSon  719.  This  Is  an  operation  limited  in 
time  and  in  space,  with  the  clear  and  unique 
objective  of  dUruptlng  the  supply  and  infil- 
tration network  of  the  Communist  North 
Viet  Namese  in  Laos,  which  territory  has  for 
many  years  been  occupied  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese Communists  and  used  as  a  base  to 
launch  attacks  against  our  country. 

Today,  I  solenmly  confirm  that  the  Re- 
public of  Vlet-Nam  always  respects  the  In- 
dependence, neutrality  and  sovereignty  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Laos.  I  also  solemnly  con- 
firm that  the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam  does 
not  entertain  any  territorial  ambitions  what- 
soever oonceming  the  territorial  Integrity  of 
Laos,  nor  do  we  ever  seek  to  Interefere  in 
the  Internal  politics  of  the  Kingdom  of  Laos. 
I  also  pledge  that  when  the  above-men- 
tltmed  limited  operation  ends,  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam  will  wMn- 
pletely  withdraw  from  the  Laotian  territory. 
My  fellow  countrymen,  soldiers  and  cadres, 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  throughout  the  world 
now  that  for  many  years,  the  North  Viet- 
namese Communists  themselves  have  openly 
violated  the  neutrality  and  territory  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Laos  and  blatantly  violated  the 
1962  arrangements  on  Laos,  just  as  they  have 
blatantly  violated  the  1954  Geneva  Agree- 
ments on  Indochina  in  order  to  wage  a  war 
of  aggression  against  the  Republic  of  Vlet- 
Nam. 
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It  Is  also  known  throughout  the  world 
that  the  Communist  North  Vietnamese  have 
openly  occupied  one  important  part  of  the 
Laotian  territory,  they  have  built  the  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  Trail  there  in  order  to  move  in 
the  South  countless  soldiers,  weapons,  am- 
munition and  military  materiel,  and  they 
have  established  In  that  part  of  the  Laotian 
territory  vast  military  and  logistic  bases  In 
order  to  wage  the  war  of  aggression  against 
the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam.  If  this  sltutlon 
Is  allowed  to  continue,  the  North  Vietnamese 
Communists  will  stubbornly  go  in  with 
their  war  of  aggression  against  the  Republic 
of  Vlet-Nam,  Laos  and  the  Khmer  Repub- 
lic. 

In  the  particular  case  of  the  Republic  of 
Vlet-Nam,  we  have  shown  maximum  good- 
will at  the  Paris  talks  in  view  of  a  negotiated 
settlement.  In  order  to  solve  this  war  through 
serious  negotiations.  The  Allied  nations 
have  also  withdrawn  a  great  part  of  their 
troops  and  are  continuing  to  withdraw  from 
the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam.  In  the  case  of 
North  Vlet-Nam,  on  the  contrary,  they  still 
continue  to  infiltrate  troops,  weapons,  am- 
munition and  military  equipment  while  pre- 
paring themselves  to  launch  fresh  attacks 
In  the  forthcoming  months.  For  this  reason, 
the  attacks  by  our  armed  forces  against  the 
North  Vietnamese  Communist  troops  along 
the  border  within  Laotian  territory  do  not 
constitute  an  act  of  belligerence  on  our  part, 
they  are  merely  and  solely  a  necessary  act  of 
legitimate  self-defense  on  the  part  of  the  Re- 
public of  Vlet-Nam  against  the  North  Viet- 
namese Communist  aggressors. 

This  is  not  an  act  of  aggression  of  the 
Republic  of  Vlet-Nam  against  the  friendly 
nation  of  Laos.  On  the  contrary,  this  is  an 
action  designed  to  stop  the  North  Viet- 
namese Commvmlsts  from  expanding  and 
perpetuating  their  aggressive  potential. 

Finally,  this  is  not  an  expansion  of  the  war 
by  the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam,  either.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  an  action  taken  to  help  end 
soon  the  war  In  Vlet-Nam  and  restore  peac? 
In  this  part  of  the  world. 


COMMENTARY  ON  THE  SPTTH  AN- 
NIVERSARY OF  AMERICA'S  MAS- 
SIVE INTERVENTION  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    INDIAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  9,  1971 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  pub- 
lic opinion  has  .steadily  swung  against 
the  Vietnam  war.  most  of  us  in  the  Con- 
gress find  it  rather  easy  to  denounce  the 
decision  to  escalate  as  a  tragic  mistake. 
The  following  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  recalls  for  us  some  of  the  harsh 
realities  surrounding  that  decision.  For 
those  of  us  who  now  point  out  so  CEisually 
the  <".imension6  of  the  mistake,  the  article 
reminds  us  of  the  complexity  of  events 
and  causes  us  to  wonder  about  the  course 
of  events  in  Asia  had  the  "mistake"  not 
been  made. 

I  include  the  article  as  follows: 
Why  We  Escalated 
(By  Arnold  C.  Brackman) 

Tomorrow  marks  the  sixth  anniversary  of 
America's  massive  intervention  in  Vietnam, 
a  decision  which  was  signalled  by  the  bomb- 
ing of  the  North,  a  decision  which  ultimately 
cost  Lyndon  Johnson  a  second  term  and 
shattered  his  dream  of  cresting  a  Oreat  So- 
ciety. 

Today  that  decision  Is  almost  tiniversally 
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characterized  aa  a  "mlrtake."  If  Vietnam 
alone  was  at  Issue,  It  would  be  hard  to  fault 
the  popular  assessment.  But  the  stake  six 
years  ago  was  more  than  Vietnam.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  extraordinary  features  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  Is  that  despite  the  continuing  and 
deepening  debate  about  Vietnam  most  Amer- 
icans have  either  forgotten  or,  worse,  are 
unaware  of  the  compelling  clrcmstances 
which  prompted  Mr.  Johnson's  decision. 

Many  aspects  of  the  Vietnam  war  may  be 
faulted — and  devastatlngly  so — from  political 
strategy  to  military  tactics.  But  It  Is  a  mis- 
leading overslmpUflcatlon  to  write  off  the 
decision  to  Intervene  when  we  did  as  simply  a 
"mistake." 

There  are.  at  a  minimum,  43.000  reasons 
why  we  should  not  disregard  the  sequences 
of  events  In  the  100-odd  days  preceding  Mr 
Johnson's  fateful  decision.  A  replay,  however 
delayed.  Is  the  order  of  the  day  on  the  eve  of 
what,  for  all  practical  purposes,  marks  the 
anniversary  of  the  massive  American  Inter- 
vention In  Vietnam. 

In  October  and  November  the  military  sit- 
uation In  the  South  was  desperate.  District 
capitals  and  villages  were  falling.  For  the 
flrst  time  since  the  creation  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  National  Liberation  Front  In 
1960,  Hanoi  Introduced  Its  first  regular  Army 
units  Into  the  South. 

Against  their  will.  Laos  and  Cambodia 
were  being  turned  Into  North  Vietnamese 
supply  corridors.  Indonesia's  Sukarno  con- 
ferred with  the  Peking  leadership  and  his 
aides  confirmed  that  the  rapidly  developing 


alliance  between  Jakarta  and  Peking  was 
aimed  at  a  division  of  Southeast  Asia  Into 
respective  spheres  of  control.  Sukarno  quick- 
ened the  pace  of  his  armed  forays  against  the 
Malay  peninsula  Singapore  and  the  northern 
Bonican  states. 

Brltlan  assembled  80  warships  off  Singa- 
pore, perhaps  the  last  major  naval  concentra- 
tion of  the  Royal  Navy  and.  together  with 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  rushed  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  Islamic  Federation  of  Malaysia. 
Australian  and  Indonesian  warships  clashed 
off  Singapore,  the  largest  port  In  the  Com- 
monwealth after  London. 

Indonesia  txjlted  from  the  United  Nations 
and  worked  with  China  to  lay  the  ground- 
work for  a  rival  organization.  At  a  New  Year's 
dav  diplomatic  reception  In  Peking,  Field 
Marshal  Chen  Yl,  the  Chinese  Foreign  Min- 
ister, boasted,  "Thailand  Is  next."  In  Jan- 
uary China  and  Indonesia  concluded  a  pact 
which  both  later  called  the  "Jakarta-Pnom- 
penh-Hanol-Peklng-Pyongyang  Axis."  Each 
of  the  "Axis"  powers  except  Cambodia  was 
outside  the  United  Nations.  Sukarno.  In  a 
candid  moment,  said  the  "Axis"  strategy  for 
defeating  the  United  States  and  Its  Aalan- 
Paclflc  allies  was  for  China  to  strike  a  blow 
against  the  Americans  In  Vietnam  from  the 
north  while  Indonesia  struck  Malaysia  and 
Singapore  from  the  south. 

LOGIC  OF  HISTORY  DEMANDED  AMERICAN 
BOMBING   IN   laes 

Dr.  Ismail  bin  Abdul  Rahman,  then  Ma- 
laysia's Home  Minister,  publicly  felt  that  "If 
the   nutcracker  with   one  prong  stretching 


southward  from  Hanoi  and  the  other  north- 
ward from  Jakarta  [succeeded),  it  would 
have  been  difficult  for  Malaysia,  Thailand 
and  Singapore  to  preserve  their  Independ- 
enre." 

President  Dlosado  Macapagal  of  the  Philip- 
pines warned  that  If  the  United  States  aban- 
doned Vietnam  at  that  time,  "how  much 
more  Impatient  would  Sukarno's  Indonesia 
be  to  bring  the  Philippine  archipelago  Into 
Its  orbit."  His  Australian  counterpart,  Prime 
Minister  Sir  Robert  Menzlefs.  openly  held 
that  If  Vietnam  were  abandoned  at  the  outset 
of  1965  "In  the  long  run.  and  not  bo  very 
long  at  that"  Australia  would  be  menaced 
"almost  at  our  doors." 

As  Clark  Clifford,  the  former  Defense  Sec- 
retary and  critic  on  Vietnam  later  observed, 
American  Indifference  toward  Vietnam  in 
1965  may  have  had  a  "disastrous"  impact  on 
the  region. 

Clearly,  If  the  United  States  had  not  Inter- 
vened when  It  did.  the  Commonwealth  posi- 
tion to  the  south  would  have  become  un- 
tenable. A  consolidation  of  the  "Axis"  would 
have  confronted  the  United  States  and  its 
allies  with  a  line  of  hostile,  militant  and  au- 
thoritarian states  from  Korea  to  New  Guinea. 

If  the  United  States  went  to  war  to  fore- 
stall control  of  the  Korean-New  Guinea  pe- 
rimeter by  hostile  forces  twenty-flve  years 
before,  then  the  logic  of  history  demanded 
the  same  In  1065.  If  this  strategic  perspective 
Is  faulty,  then  the  United  States  Interven- 
tion in  1965  was.  Indeed,  a  "mistake" — and 
so  was  the  war  with  Japan. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
D_D.,  offered  the  following  prayer : 

Ttie  Lord  shall  preserve  thy  going  out 
and  thy  coming  in  from  this  time  forth 
and  even  forevermore. — Psalm  121:  88. 

O  God  and  Father  of  us  all  as  we  leave 
for  our  recess  keep  us  aware  of  Thy 
presence  wherever  we  go  or  wherever  we 
stay.  May  our  steps  be  ordered  by  Thee  in 
all  wisdom  and  in  all  good  will.  Grant 
that  the  work  we  do,  the  trips  we  take 
and  the  speeches  we  make  honoring  the 
Father  of  our  Country  and  the  savior  of 
our  Nation  may  add  to  the  unity  of  our 
Republic  and  to  peace  in  our  world. 

During  these  days  be  unto  us  smd  unto 
our  people  a  tower  of  strength.  Let  Thy 
power  support  us.  Thy  mercy  keep  us. 
Thy  grace  guide  us  and  Thy  love  redeem 
us.  So  may  we  live  with  faith  and  hope 
for  the  good  of  our  land  and  the  glory  of 
Thy  holy  name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAK331.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stand.s 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  an 
amendment  In  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  Is  requested,  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 


H.  Oon.  Res.  136.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  House 
from  the  close  of  biislness  on  Wednesday, 
February  10.  1971.  until  noon  on  Wednesday. 
February  17.  1971. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concuirence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.J.  Res.  31.  Joint  resolution  extending  the 
date  for  transmission  to  the  Congress  of  the 
Report  of  the  Joint  Ek^onomlc  Committee. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
754.  81st  Congress,  appointed  Mr.  Larry 
A.  Herrmann  to  the  Federal  Records 
Council. 

APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
COMMTTTEE  TO  INVESTIOATE 
NONESSENTIAL  FEDERAL  EX- 
PENDITURES 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  601,  title  6.  Public  Law 
250.  77th  Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as 
niembers  of  the  Committee  To  Investi- 
gate Nonessential  Federal  Expenditures 
the  following  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  «uid  Means:  Mr.  Mills,  of  Ar- 
kansas: Mr.  Watts,  of  Kentucky:  and 
Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

And  the  following  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations:  Mr.  Ma- 
HON.  of  Texas;  Mr.  Whittin,  of  Missis- 
sippi; and  Mr.  Bow,  of  Ohio. 


appoints  as  members  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy 
the  following  members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Flynt.  of  Georgia;  Mr. 
Sixes,  of  Florida:  Mr.  Rhodes,  of  Ari- 
zona;  and  Mr.  Brotzman,  of  Colorado. 


APPOIT>TTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
BOARD  OF  VISITORS  TO  THE  U5. 
COAST  GUARD  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  14  use.  194(a),  the  Chair 
appoints  as  members  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academj- 
the  following  members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Monagan.  of  Connecticut; 
and  Mr.  Steele,  of  Connecticut. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
BOARD  OP  VISITORS  TO  THE  U.S. 
MERCHANT   MARINE   ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  46  US.C.  1126c.  the  Chair 
appoints  as  members  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine 
Academy  the  following  members  on  the 
part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Wolff,  of  New 
York,  and  Mr.  Wydler,  of  New  York. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
BOARD  OF  VISITORS  TO  THE  U.S. 
AIR  FORCE  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  10  US.C.  9355(a),  the  Chair 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
BOARD  OF  VISITORS  TO  THE  U5. 
MILITARY  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  10  U.S.C.  4355(a),  the  Chair 
appoints  as  menrJjers  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Military  Academy 
the  following  members  on  the  part  of 
the  House:  Mr.  Teagite  of  Texas:  Mr. 
Natchcr.  of  Kentucky;  Mr.  Davis  of 
Wisconsin:  pnd  Mr.  Pirnib.  of  New  York. 
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APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBER  OF 
JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  ATOMIC 
ENERGY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  42  U.S.C.  2251.  the  Chair  ap- 
points as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho,  Mr.  Hansen. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  BOARD  OF  VISITORS.  U.S. 
NAVAL  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  10  U.S.C.  6968(ai.  the  Chair 
appoints  as  members  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  the 
following  members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Flood,  of  Pennsylvania;  Mr. 
Stratton,  of  New  York;  Mr.  Minshall,  of 
Ohio;  and  Mr.  Bob  Wilson,  of  California. 


PROVIDING  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  OF 
HOUSE  FROM  FEBRUARY  10,  1971, 
UNTIL  FEBRUARY  17,  1971 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  135)  providing  for  an  adjournment 
of  the  House  from  the  close  of  business 
on  Wednesday,  February  10,  1971,  until 
noon  on  Wednesday,  February  17,  1971, 
with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  sunendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows : 

Page  1,  line  3.  strike  out  "It"  and  Insert 
"and  that  when  the  Senate  adjourns  on 
Thursday,  February  11,  1971,  they". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GERALD  R,  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  requested  this  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  the  program  for  next  week 
following  our  return  from  the  Lincoln 
Birthday  recess. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  appreciate  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader's  question.  As 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  knows, 
by  the  terms  of  the  resolution  just  agreed 
to.  we  will  adjourn  today  until  next 
Wednesday,  February  17.  We  will  meet 
on  February  17  and  probably  the  next 
day. 

Except  for  housekeeping  resolutions,  I 
do  not  know  of  any  business  next  week. 


However,  committees  are  now  meeting 
and  I  would  expect  a  program  for  the 
following  week. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  In  looking 
over  some  of  the  problems  that  will  un- 
doubtedly relate  to  prospective  legisla- 
tion, I  think  there  is  a  matter  that  will 
have  to  come  up  the  following  week,  and 
that  relates  to  the  labor-management 
dispute  in  the  railroad  industry. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  the  gentleman 
will  be  back  next  week  and,  of  course, 
we  will  confer  further  about  tlaat  prob- 
lem. It  is  a  real  problem  and  we  under- 
stand that  it  does  have  to  be  considered. 


TO  CRELATE  A  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
TO  REGULATE  PARKING  ON  THE 
HOUSE  SIDE  OF  THE  CAPITOL 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  24  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.   Res.   24 

Resolved,  That  (a)  there  is  hereby  created 
a  select  committee  to  be  composed  of  three 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  one  of  wiiom 
shall  be  designated  as  chairman.  Any  va- 
cancy occurring  In  the  membership  of  the 
committee  shall  be  filled  In  the  same  man- 
ner in  which  the  original  appointment  was 
made. 

(b)  The  said  committee  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  exercise  direction  over  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives In  the  assignment  of  space  for  outdoor 
parking  of  automobiles  In  squares  639,  south 
of  635,  and  692,  located  adjacent  to  the 
House  Office  Buildings,  and  for  all  other  out- 
door parking  of  automobiles  on  the  House 
side  of  the  United  States  Capitol  Grounds. 

SBC.  2.  The  House  Office  Building  Com- 
mission, in  carrying  out  the  duties  imposed 
upon  the  Commission  by  the  Acts  of  March 
4,  1907  (40  US.C.  175),  May  28,  1908  (40 
U.S.C.  183  and  184),  and  April  22,  1955  (40 
U.S.C.  175),  Is  hereby  authorized  to  delegate 
so  much  of  such  duties  as  pertain  to  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  in  the  assignment  of  space  for 
parking  of  automobiles  in  the  garages  in  the 
Raybum  House  Office  Building,  the  Cannon 
House  Offlce  Building,  and  the  two  under- 
ground garages  in  squares  637  and  691 ,  located 
adjacent  to  the  House  Office  Buildings,  and 
the  issuance  of  regulations  governing  such  as- 
signments, to  the  select  committee  herein 
created. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  1,  strike  all  after  the  word 
"Resolved"  and  Insert  "That  (a)  effective 
January  3,  1971,  there  is  created  a  select". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


SELECTION  OF  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
TO  REGULATE  PARKING 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  California  a^ed  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  just  simply  would  like  to  say  that  I  am 


happy  to  be  here  today,  because  I  know 
how  enthusiastic  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Sisk)  is  to  receive  this 
great  responsibility,  as  well  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  . 

In  all  seriousness,  this  is  a  res{>onslble 
position,  and  I  am  happy  to  Join  in  the 
resolution,  Mr.  Speaker. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF  SE- 
LECT COMMITTEE  TO  REGULATE 
PARKING  ON  THE  HOUSE  SIDE  OP 
THE  CAPITOL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
make  the  following  announcement :  That 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  House 
Resolution  24.  92d  Congress,  the  Chair 
appoints  as  members  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee To  Regulate  Parking  on  the  House 
Side  of  the  Capitol  the  following  Mem- 
bers of  the  House:  Mr.  Sesk,  chairman; 
Mr.  Hays,  and  Mr.  Gross. 


CONGRESS  VERSUS  PRESIDENT— 
ANTI-INFLATIONARY  RECORD 

(Mr.  BOGGS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
glad  that  a  few  minutes  ago  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Retjss)  introduced,  for  immediate  con- 
sideration, legislation  which  would  ex- 
tend the  presently  existing  authority  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
impose  wage  and  price  controls. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  administration  has 
endeavored  to  lay  the  blame  for  our  cur- 
rent inflation  at  the  door  of  the  previous 
Democratic  administrations.  This,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  patent  nonsense.  The  worst 
inflationary  rate  under  the  Democrats 
was  4.7  percent  in  1968,  and  the  average 
for  the  8  years  of  Democratic  rule  was 
approximately  2  percent.  Consumer 
prices  have  skyrocketed  by  1 1  percent  in 
the  past  24  montlis.  Under  Republican 
auspices,  the  real  earnings  of  the  average 
workingman's  family  have  declined  some 
6  percent.  Homeownership  costs  have  in- 
creased over  20  percent.  Fuel  and  utility 
prices  have  increased  over  8  percent,  and 
the  spiral  is  still  rising.  Public  trans- 
poration  costs  have  risen  over  20  percent. 

The  Democratic  Congress  has  taken 
the  initiative  in  the  fight  against  infla- 
tion. In  1969,  we  gave  the  President 
standby  credit  controls  which  he  has  not 
used.  He  should  have  used  them  to  funnel 
desperately  needed  credit  into  the  home- 
building  industry  and  other  priority 
items,  but  it  did  not  happen  that  way. 

In  1970,  we  gave  the  President  standby 
authority  to  freeze  prices  and  wages.  He 
has  refused  to  use  this  authority. 

Yesterday,  Mr.  Shultz  appeared  before 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  and 
despite  rigorous  examination  by  mem- 
bers of  that  committee,  none  of  us  were 
able  to  ascertain  what  the  administra- 
tion's program  is,  if  there  is  any  at  all,  in 
the  fight  against  inflation. 

I  include  a  table  of  price  increases  dur- 
ing the  1960-68  Democratic  administra- 
tions and  the  1968-70  Nixon  administra- 
tion: 
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THE    SOUTH    VHTTNAMESE    DRIVE 
MAKES  A  LOT  OP  SENSE 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcors.^ 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  not 
been  many  months  since  allied  forces 
Jabbed  Into  Cambodia  to  destroy  Com- 
munist supply  depots.  The  venture  w«is 
highly  sTiccessful.  and  It  also  seriously 
disrupted  Communist  plans  for  further 
aggression  In  South  Vietnam.  One  of  the 
most  Important  byproducts  was  the  clos- 
ing of  Cambodia's  ports  to  the  Commu- 
nists. The  allied  operation  .showed  that 
the  principal  supply  lines  for  CommunL'Jt 
forces  were  through  the  port  of  Siha- 
nouk vllle  rather  than  down  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  Trail.  The  critics  of  the  allied  op- 
eration insisted  that  the  United  States 
was  getting  more  deeply  Involved  In  war 
in  Southeast  Asia  but  this  has  not  been 
demonstrated  by  fact.  U.S.  forces  were 
out  of  Cambodia  on  schedule  The  new 
Government  of  Cambodia  which  replaced 
the  Communist-oriented  govenunent  of 
Slhanoiik  Is  holding  Its  own  against  ef- 
forts for  a  Communist  takeover.  These 
efforts  would  long  ago  have  been  succes."?- 
f\il  without  allied  destruction  of  Com- 
munist bases  and  supply  depots  In  that 
cotmtry  and  without  help  which  has  been 
forthcoming  from  South  Vietnam. 

Nevertheless,  the  Communist  forces 
continue  to  harass  Southeast  Asia.  They 
hold  much  of  the  territory  of  lao.<5  They 
are  jabbing  at  Cambodia's  capital  and 
they  are  In  strength  in  parts  of  Cam- 
bodia. 

The  only  effective  supply  line  for  Com- 
munist forces  In  these  countries  and  sup- 
port for  Communist  aggression  In  South 
Vietnam  now  Is  over  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
Trail.  A  very  substantial  new  buildup  of 
North  Vietnamese  men  and  supplies  has 
been  observed  and  this  must  be  assimied 
to  be  a  prelude  to  further  aggression. 
Consequently,  a  new  offensive  has  now 
been  launched  by  South  Vietnam  forces 
to  sever  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail. 

The  military  strength  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  has  continued  to  develop  in 
a  very  satisfactory  way.  It  is  now  pos- 
sible by  using  this  strength  to  cut  off 
CommuT\ist  forces  and  materials  close  to 
the  source,  to  place  greater  pressure  on 
North  Vietnam,  and  hopefully  to  con- 
vince that  nation's  government  of  the 
futility  of  continuing  to  seek  the  military 


conquest  of  neighbor  coimtrles.  The  new 
drive  by  South  Vietnam  forces  can  pro- 
vide additional  protection  for  the  north- 
ernmost parts  of  South  Vietnam  which 
now  are  the  areas  most  vulnerable  to 
enemy  drives.  It  can  give  a  further  res- 
pite to  the  Governments  of  Laos  and 
Cambodia  In  their  efforts  to  resist  Com- 
munist takeover.  Militarily,  the  plan 
makes  a  lot  of  sense. 

Diplomatically,  It  adds  muscle  and 
prestige  to  the  allied  efforts  for  a  negoti- 
ated peace.  There  has  been  a  stirring  here 
at  home  by  those  who  advocate  Imme- 
diate withdrawal  of  American  forces 
from  Indochina  and  the  usual  predictions 
hare  been  made  of  dire  consequences  for 
American  objectives  abroad.  Even  so, 
these  have  been  more  muted  than  In  the 
past,  possibly  because  of  the  fact  that 
their  predictions  of  catastrophe  In  pre- 
vious instances  have  fallen  far  short. 

American  forces  are  providing  support 
for  the  drive  in  Laos,  but  they  are  not 
participating  in  the  action  Itself.  We  have 
made  It  clear  that  we  want  the  nations  of 
Indochina  to  have  the  rlsrht  to  select  their 
own  form  of  government  rather  than 
have  communism  Imposed  on  them  by 
force  Previous  defeats  suffered  by  the 
COmmiml.st  forces  have  made  serious  In- 
roads Into  their  manpowe-  strength  and 
Into  their  capability  for  supply.  Never- 
theless, they  are  toueh  and  disciplined 
and  It  is  obvious  thev  still  Intend  to  carry 
on  agirresslon.  Cutting  the  principal  re- 
matnlnff  supply  line  will  further  handicap 
their  effort,s  It  Is  .Mnilflcant  th«»t  the 
South  Vietnamese  forces  have  sufflrlent 
streneth  and  esprit  d'corps  to  carry  the 
war  to  the  enemv  The  ooeration  will  .spve 
American  lives  by  further  weakenlnc  th«" 
abllltv  of  the  Communists  to  w&ire  war 
It  will  sut>oort  the  President's  schedule 
for  the  withdrawal  of  American  forces 
from  soirtheast  Asia. 

While  this  takes  nlace.  we  are  continu- 
ing maximum  efforts  at  the  Paris  talks  In 
the  attempt  to  re«olve  the  conflict 
through  a  nea-otlated  settlement.  This 
fact  the  Communists  iimore.  We  have 
shown  that  we  wTint  peace  and  we  are 
conHnulng  to  withdraw  our  forces  from 
southeast  Asia  The  CommtmlRt  North 
Vietnamese  answer  is  to  continue  to  In- 
filtrate troops,  weapons,  ammunitions, 
and  military  eoulpment  In  oreT>aratlnn 
for  the  laurtchlne  of  new  attacks  arvd  to 
continue  the  hRra.s.sment  of  their  neigh- 
bors It  would  .seem  verv  clenr  that  the 
action  of  the  South  Vietnamese  foTes  Is 
one  which  should  have  wholehearted  sun- 
port  from  the  American  rubllc  and  from 
th^lr  elected  Representatives  in  the  Na- 
tional Con  trress. 

We  are  fighting  a  new  kind  of  war  In  a 
strange  and  farawav  oart  of  the  world. 
Instead  of  the  mlMtary  defeat  of  the 
enemv  we  now  seek  to  convince  him  of 
the  futility  of  continued  a^pre's'^n  bv 
iJTathtallv  wear1n«>r  down  his  strength. 
More  and  more  of  the  l^htlnj?  is  be<ne 
done  by  the  South  Vietnamese.  This 
means  fewer  casualties  for  Americans 
and  a  further  demonstration  to  the  world 
that  the  Vietnamese  have  the  will  and 
the  ability  to  fight  for  their  own  free- 
dom. What  Is  being  done  has  been  dem- 
onstrated to  be  the  best  means  of  con- 
cluding the  war  successfully.  There  Is  no 
basis  for  criticism  In  or  out  of  Congress. 


TIME  TO  REMOVE  RESTRTCmONS 
ON  THE  SALE  OP  .22  CALIBER  AM- 
MUNITION 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rzcord.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  reta- 
troduclng  a  measure  designed  to  remove 
the  remaining  restrictions  on  the  sale  of 
.22-callber  rimflre  ammunition.  These 
restrictions  were  Imposed  as  a  part  of 
the  1968  gun  control  law.  In  this  I  am 
Joined  by  63  Members  of  the  House  whoae 
names  appear  below.  A  similar  bill  passed 
the  House  In  the  91st  Congress  but  failed 
of  passage  In  the  Senate. 

Subsequent  to  the  pa-ssage  of  the  1968 
gun  control  law,  restrictions  on  sales  of 
other  rifle  ammunition  and  shotgun  am- 
mimitlon  have  been  eliminated  by  Act  of 
Congress  but  the  sale  of  .22-callber  am- 
munition still  requires  reporting  and  rec- 
ordkeeping by  dealers.  There  has  been 
general  dissatisfaction  with  all  features 
of  the  present  gun  control  law.  Law- 
abiding  citizens  simply  resent  the  type  of 
regiilatlon  which  It  requires.  Criminals 
Ignore  the  law  and  this  the  general 
populace  realizes.  At  the  time  the  bill  was 
approved  by  Congress,  it  was  the  lesser 
of  the  evils  which  had  been  proposed  as 
antlgun  legislation.  This,  however,  has 
not  made  it  palatable  to  the  public. 

Possibly  the  most  aggravating  single 
feature  of  the  present  act  is  the  restric- 
tions on  the  sale  of  .22-callber  ammuni- 
tion. It  Is  part  of  the  pattern  of  our  out- 
AooT  heritage  In  America  that  marks- 
manship training  should  begin  at  home 
or  in  clubs  under  proper  supervision 
Through  this  type  of  training,  restraint, 
and  good  sportsmanship  In  the  proper 
use  of  weapons  Is  best  taught.  "This  Is 
important  not  only  In  later  life  but  im- 
portant as  an  adjimct  to  the  military 
training  many  young  men  will  receive 
It  is  more  than  a  little  significant  that 
today  young  lads  can  be  drafted  to  flirht 
at  age  19  in  Vietnam  but  they  are  tm- 
able  to  purchase  a  box  of  .22-callber  am- 
mimltlon  for  lawful  sport  or  practice  in 
their  home  areas.  It  Is  also  inescapably 
true  that  States  and  cities  which  have 
the  mo.st  stringent  antlgun  laws.  In- 
cluding Washington.  DC.  are  continu- 
ing to  experience  a  very  serious  crime 
problem.  The  passage  of  antlgun  laws 
and  regulations  produced  no  reduction  In 
crimt  rates. 

The  .22-caliber  weapons  are  among 
those  most  generally  used  by  law-abid- 
ing sportsmen,  and  particularly  younger 
people.  It  should  be  very  clear  that  the 
removal  of  the  restrictions  on  the  sale 
of  .22-callber  ammunition  will  be  wel- 
comed by  law-abiding  sportsmen  and  In 
particular  by  young  people  who  are  Just 
being  taught  the  pleasures  that  come 
with  the  proper  use  of  firearms.  This  ac- 
tion also  will  be  welcomed  by  business- 
men who  have  been  steadily  harassed  by 
the  recordkeeping  restrictions  required 
by  the  present  law. 

(3osponsors  of  the  bill  are:  Mr.  Dw- 
OKLL,  Mr  Henderson,  Mr.  Thomson  of 
Wisconsin.  Mr.  CAmaiT.  Mr.  Ziok,  Mr. 
Hutchinson.  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr,  Pishh. 
Mr.  Clakk.  Mr.  Slack,  Mr.  Thompson  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Halct.  Mr.  McEwct.  Mr. 
Camp,  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  Blackburn,  Mr.  Latta,  Mr. 
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DoRN.  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Talcott.  Mr.  Abernethy,  Mr.  Rarick,  Mr. 
Dickinson,  Mr.  Burlison,  Mr.  Bevill, 
Mr.  Broyhill  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Bray,  Mr.  Steed,  Mr.  Baring,  Mr.  Lujan, 
Mr.  DULSKi,  Mr.  Schmitz,  Mr.  Johnson 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona, 
Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  Mr.  Montgomery. 
Mr.  Robinson  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho,  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Powell,  Mr. 
Wtman.  Mr.  Veysey,  Mr.  Lloyd,  Mr. 
(3O0DLING,  Mr.  Abbitt.  Mr.  Eshleman.  Mr. 
E^ANS,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Michel,  Mr. 
Prewzel,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Shoup,  Mr. 
KimcKNDALL,  Mr.  Scherle,  Mr.  Mizell, 
Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Pish,  Mr.  Watts.  Mr. 
HicKS  of  Washington,  Mr.  Terry,  Mr. 
Davis  of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  Roncalo. 


ADMIRAL  RICKOVER  ON 
EDUCATION 

(Mrs.  GREEN  of  (^egon  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  her  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Adm.  Hyman  G.  Rlckover  has  had  to 
concern  himself  with  the  quality  of 
American  education  at  every  crucial  step 
of  the  way  in  the  development  of  a  nu- 
clear submarine  fleet  for  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Par  too  frequently  he  has  found  that 
the  Nation's  schools  have  not  enabled 
our  young  men  to  step  into  society  with 
the  confidence,  knowledge,  and  exper- 
tise so  vital  to  the  defense  of  our  country. 

As  he  explains,  it  is  partly  due  to  our 
Nation's  preoccupation  with  egalltarin- 
ism  which  is  so  Intense  that  we  have  ex- 
tended It  Into  our  educational  efforts  at 
the  expense  of  high  quality  attainment. 

In  a  series  of  articles  for  the  New  York 
Times  he  has  suggested  that  the  United 
States  examine  educational  systems  that 
stress  the  "ability  to  learn"  rather  than 
the  "ability  to  pay"  as  the  measure  in  ed- 
ucational advancement. 

Admiral  Rlckover  feels  that  the  Na- 
tion must  pay  special  heed  to  develop- 
ing the  skills  of  its  most  able  citizens  and 
to  helping  them  achieve  their  highest 
level  of  accomplishment  through  a  long 
period  of  special  and  general  schooling. 

I  recommend  these  provocative  articles 
for  thoughtful  consideration. 

Our  society  depends  on  a  science-based 
technology  w  hich  must  run  smoothly  and 
in  harmony  with  nature. 

Without  attention  to  real  excellence  In 
our  schools  such  a  society  cannot  be  sus- 
Uined  and  disaster  would  be  invited  for 
future  generations. 

I  Include  Admiral  Rickover's  articles 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
(Prom  the  New  York  Tlmee,  Feb.   1,   1971] 
Education  :  What  Is  It  For? 
(By  Adm.  H.  O.  Rlckover) 

WASHDfoToif. — I  have  been  a  critic  of 
American  education  for  close  on  a  quarter 
of  a  century— not  by  choice  but  because  my 
assignment  to  build  nuclear  eubmarlnee  re- 
quired a  sUff  of  Intelligent  and  well-edu- 
caiod  men — both  for  the  engineering  Job  of 
designing  and  supervlalng  construction  and 
for  naval  operation  of  these  ships.  I  found 
none  ready-made.  I  had  to  set  up  schools  to 
train  them. 

Though  we  pick  candidates  with  utmost 
oare  among  those  ranking  at  the  top  In  their 
'•^psctlve  schools,  we  find  few  whose  good 
""JwlA  have  received  the  benefits  of  an  edu- 


cation suitable  to  their  capacities.  In  my 
terms,  nearly  all  have  been  under  achievers — 
chiefly  because  our  educational  system  does 
not  provide  the  Intellectual  challenge  that 
would  motivate  them  to  develop  their  talents. 

Because  there  was  so  much  else  to  do  of  a 
more  Immediately  pressing  nature,  we  did  not 
for  the  first  300  years  of  settlement  get 
around  to  thinking  out  carefully  bow  to  uti- 
lize the  experience  of  Ehiropean  education. 
Because  the  concept  that  all  men  axe  en- 
dowed with  equal  rights  to  life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  Is  basic  to  Amer- 
ican thinking,  our  principal  endeavor  has 
been  to  make  certain  that  no  child  should, 
for  lack  of  money,  he  denied  the  best  school- 
ing we  bad  to  offer. 

By  concentrating  on  equality  we  have — so  I 
contend — been  led  down  a  dead-end  road  to  a 
politicized  educational  system,  In  which 
quality  becomes  almost  "undemocratic." 

The  Impact  of  sputnik  shocked  us  tem- 
porarily Into  giving  attention  to  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  minority  of  abler  chil- 
dren. But  of  late,  we  are  weU  on  the  way  of 
pivoting  our  whole  school  system  on  the 
minority  of  the  below  average. 

As  I  see  It,  our  educational  philosophy  and 
practice  suffer  from  two  fundamental  de- 
fects. 

First,  we  rush  in  all  directions,  pouring 
out  vast  sums  of  tax  money  for  new  "re- 
search" and  "experimentation"  concerning 
one  of  the  oldest  Western  activities — trans- 
mitting the  knowledge  and  InteUectu&l  skills 
accumulated  in  the  past  to  the  young — ^with- 
out asking  ourselves  why  exactly  schools  are 
needed  and  what  exactly  they  must  do  that 
no  one  else  can  do. 

Second,  we  fall  to  think  through  how  we 
can  combine  our  commitment  to  equal  edu- 
cational opportunity  for  all  with  the  sad  but 
Indisputable  fact  that  of  all  the  species  on 
earth,  human  beings  are  the  most  unequally 
endowed. 

As  I  have  suggested  In  numerous 
speeches — ^whlch  unfortunately  have  had  no 
effect — we  would  be  well  advised  to  examine 
the  most  successful  European  school  systems 
where  "ability  to  pay"  has  for  some  genera- 
tions been  wholly  removed  as  a  factor  in  edu- 
cational advfince,  but  where  "abUlty  to  learn" 
Is  recognized  as  the  single  most  Important 
factor. 

In  thlB  country-  very  little  research  money 
has  gone  into  possible  remedies  for  these  two 
defects — ohlefly  because  they  are  not  ad- 
mitted by  those  who  dominate  educational 
officialdom.  The  principal  reason,  I  think,  be- 
ing that  for  half  a  century  educational  think- 
ing has  been  swamped  by  the  social  scientists. 

The  social  sciences  concern  themselves 
chiefly  with  group  behavior,  group  needs  and 
are  therefore  singularly  susceptible  to  doc- 
trinaire egalltarlanism.  They  tend  to  treat 
chUdren — in  the  name  of  equality  and  de- 
mocracy— as  an  undlflwentlated  mass.  Kant's 
admirable  dogma  that  no  man  should  be 
made  the  Instrument  of  another's  puriKiees 
is  dally  violated  throughout  our  schools. 

We  win  not  face  up  to  the  fact  that,  be- 
yond the  most  elementary  level,  children 
simply  vary  so  greatly  In  their  capacity  to 
absorb  a  given  body  of  knowledge  that  keep- 
ing them  In  the  same  class  shortchanges 
every  ability  group. 

Starting  with  Dewey's  "learning  by  doing" 
philosophy,  there  has  been  a  desperate  search 
for  Bome  activity  that  all  children  could  be 
engaged  in  simultaneously.  Some  of  the  re- 
ports of  the  new  "free"  or  "experimental" 
schools  raise  the  question  why  they  could  not 
be  replaced  by  a  commimity  playground  with 
a  few  mothers  recruited  to  provide  toys,  gadg- 
ets, and  noon  meals.  Other  reports  d^lct 
his  own  "teaching  machine." 

And  all  this  costly  nonsense  just  so  that 
children  might  not  separate  when  their  edu- 
cational paths  take  them  naturally  Into  dif- 
ferent directions.  Does  anyone  readily  beUeve 
that  such  comprehensive  education  will  in 
adult  life  bind  rich  man,  poor  man,  beggar 


man,  thief,  doctor,  lawyer,  and  Indian  chief 
Into  a  warm  togetherness  of  shared  educa- 
tional experience? 

In  prelltenate  socletlea,  children  learn  by 
doiiig  wheit  the  aidult  community  around 
tnem  does — parents,  relatives,  neighbors  give 
a  hand,  so  do  older  children.  Learning  and 
play  are  intermingled.  But  as  a  socleiy  moves 
up  the  ladder  of  odviiisation,  the  competen- 
cies people  need  shift  nK>re  and  more  from 
the  physical  and  manual  to  the  Intellectual. 
New  occupations  arise,  which  require  more 
intensive,  more  theoretical,  more  sequentially 
programed  education,  which  can  be  obtained 
thruugh  apprenticeship  to  the  adult  world 
alone.  This  la  the  need  that  formal  schooUng 
should  supply.  This  is  wb&t  schools  are  tor. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  2,  1971] 
Education  :  What  Do  Wx  Nkko? 

"If  we  adult  Americans  are  not  intelligent 
enough  to  figure  out  a  way  to  improve  Ameri- 
can education,  we  cannot  hope  that  our  chil- 
dren will  be  intelligent  enough  to  keep  our 
nation  strong  and  prosperous  and  capable  of 
living  up  to  its  task  or  leading  the  free 
world." — ^from  "American  Education — A  Na- 
tional   Failure." 

(By  Adm   H.  O.  Rlckover) 

Washington. — Rarely  have  the  ideas  domi- 
nating eoucation  anywhere  been  so  wholly 
at  odds  with  the  needs  of  society  than  at  this 
moment  and  in  tills  country.  Life  in  America 
depends  on  the  smooth  functioning  of  a  com- 
plex science-based  technology.  The  routine 
management  of  this  technology  is  dilBcuit 
enough.  Far  more  difficult  Is  the  crucially  im- 
jKirtant  task  of  devising  new  ways  to  bring 
modern  technology  into  harmony  with 
nature. 

This  demands  long-range  prognostication 
of  the  effects  of  new  techniques  both  on  man 
himself  and  on  the  environment.  Only  Intel- 
ligent  people,  with  a  broadly  liberal  educa- 
tion and  special  professional  expertise  are 
able  to  perform  these  functions,  and  only  an 
intelligently  planned  and  competently  man- 
aged educational  systena  will  provide  us  with 
enough  of  them. 

To  discover  children  with  the  qualities  of 
mind,  will,  and  character  for  these  categories 
of  competence,  and  to  educate  them  to  this 
end  In  the  manner  most  suited  to  their  spe- 
cial talents  is — or  ought  to  be — ^the  primary 
responsibility  of  our  costly  public  school  sys- 
tem— the  costliest  in  the  world  and  the  least 
productive  in  quality  education  of  any  In 
the  world. 

True  professionals  miist  have  high  Intel- 
ligence, strong  motivation,  and  be  willing  to 
undergo  a  very  long  period  of  general  and 
special  schooling.  We  will  discourage  many  if 
we  continue  to  prolong  their  training  period 
needlessly  by  keeping  them  cooped  up  for 
long  years  in  comprehensive  schools  that 
waste  roughly  four  of  their  best  learning 
years.  For  semiprofesslonals  and  skilled  tech- 
nicians— of  whom  we  currently  have  far  too 
few — the  intellectual  and  vocational  require- 
ments are  somewhat  less  stringent  but  still 
well  above  what  our  comprehensive  schools 
provide,  so  that  they  too  must  bear  the  cost 
of  the  egalitarian  dogmas  of  the  progressive 
educationists. 

Paradoxically,  we  dont  even  succeed  with 
the  least  able  as  well  as  do  the  Europeans 
who  have  long  since  broiight  ALL  their  peo- 
ple to  the  level  of  literacy. 

Without  enough  people  having  the  com- 
petencies of  professionals,  semi -professionals 
and  skilled  technicians,  the  level  of  life, 
health,  comfort  and  secxu-lty  would  drop  for 
everyone.  There  has  never  been  a  time  when 
the  great  mass  of  society  has  been  so  depend- 
ent on  the  services  of  our  ablest,  most  rigor- 
ously trained  people;  nor,  conversely,  a  time 
when  the  highly  Intelligent  could  live  so 
well  vrtthout  going  through  the  time  con- 
suming and  difficult  learning  process  that 
turns  them  into  scientists,  engineers,  doc- 
tors, etc.  It  is  therefore  suicidal  for  a  modem 
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nation  to  neglect  the  sp«clal  schooling 
needed  to  develop  the  capacities  of  Its  abler 
children. 

Pro^esslve  education  with  Its  egalitarian 
Ideology,  Its  ineffective  methods  and  diffuse 
goale — now  in  force  for  half  a  century — has 
dismally  failed  to  develop  the  capacities  most 
needed  at  present  levels  of  civilization  and 
technology.  It  is  a  national  disgrace  that 
nMre  literacy  has  been  set  as  our  "offloUl"  goal 
for  the  1970's — a  goal  achieved  generations 
ago,  and  with  far  less  expenditure  of  money 
and  learning  time,  in  Europe  and  Japan. 

The  very  terms  in  which  the  goal  Is 
couched — guaranteeing  a  "right  to  liter- 
acy"— reveals  misconceptions  pervading  the 
educational  establishment  that  constitute 
the  greatest  barriers  to  quality  public  educa- 
tion. 

I  mean  the  notion  that  "education"  is  a 
product  that  should  be  shared  out  equally 
by  government,  when  obviously  education  Is 
something  everyone  must  strive  to  acquire 
by  his  own  efforts,  society  being  able  to  do 
no  more  than  offer  every  child  an  equal 
chance  to  do  so. 

There  is  much  evidence  that  not  only  ETu- 
rope  and  Japan,  but  the  Soviet  Union  as 
well,  bring  their  children  to  higher  levels  of 
achievement  in  larger  numbers  and  within 
a  shorter  time  span  than  do  we.  EUlucatloual 
terminology   hides  the   truth  from  us. 

We  must  luK>w  how  our  children  compare 
with  children  In  countries  at  comparative 
stages  of  civilization.  Yet  every  effort  to  make 
objective  comparison  tests  Is  fought  tooth 
and  nail  understandably,  perhaps,  since  such 
tests  would  reflect  adversely  on  our  school 
system. 

But  can  we  doubt  the  ultimate  outcome  if 
we  continue  to  follow  ineffective  educational 
methods  and  goals — In  particular  the  delu- 
sion that  In  a  democracy  all  children  must 
move  through  school  together  at  the  pace 
set  by  the  dead  average — ^whlle  countries 
such  as  the  Soviet  Union  bring  out  the 
varied  capablUtles  of  their  children?  Disaster 
may  not  come  In  this  generation,  but  do  we 
not   care  what  happens  to  the   next? 

And.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  uni- 
versity has  existed  as  an  institution  for 
passing  on  the  wisdom  of  a  society,  for  re- 
searching the  complexities  of  our  present 
world,  both  social  and  physical,  and  for 
providing  a  forum  where  opposing  ideas 
may  clash  in  an  atmosphere  of  neutral 
protection. 

Recently  the  university  community  has 
been  affected  so  intensely  by  the  divisions 
in  our  American  society  that  it  is  itself 
in  danger  of  losing  that  freedom  which 
has  been  of  Importance  to  its  intellectual 
mission. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  necessary  at 
this  time  to  discuss  the  true  nature  of 
the  universities  and  the  purposes  for 
which  our  Nations  youth  attend  them. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  thoughts  of  two 
university  educators  who  have  recently 
expressed  their  deep  concern  over  the 
politlzation  of  the  universities  and  its  ef- 
fect on  our  national  life. 

With  permission  I  Include  here  in  the 
Record  a  speech  to  the  faculties  of  Alfred 
University  by  its  president,  Leland  Miles 
explaining  his  stand  against  politicizing 
the  universities  and  a  letter  to  Change 
magazine  by  Prof.  Bower  Aly  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon  discussing  the  chang- 
ing character  of  today's  university  stu- 
dent: 

Dtnamio  NECTRALrrT :  A  Stand  Aoainst 
PoLinciziNo  THE  UNTVTRsrrr 
(By  Lelan:l  Miles) 
One  of  the  most  important  events  of  Al- 
fred's 1970-71  academic  year  will  be  the  stand 


which  this  faculty  takes  on  the  "Princeton 
Plan"  problem. 

I  should  like  to  speak  concerning  the  Im- 
plications of  the  Princeton  Plan,  because  I 
Interpret  the  Plan  as  a  further  step  toward 
politicizing  the  university.  I  oppose  this 
politicizing  process,  and  I  would  like  to  ex- 
plain why. 

As  I  understand  the  university.  It  Is  a 
protective  shield  beneath  which  all  pwlnts  of 
view  can  be  expressed  and  cherished.  Unlike 
the  church,  its  mission  Is  not  to  propiigan- 
dize,  not  to  preach  some  peu^cular  gospel. 
Its  mission  Is  rather  to  tolerate — in  John 
Stu&rt  Mill's  sense — every  conceivable  shade 
of  opinion,  and  to  subject  each  such  opin- 
ion to  rational  analysis.  In  a  social  or  polit- 
ical sense,  this  means  that  the  university  as 
aa  institution  Is  neutral.  But  I  deny  that 
this  neutrality  Is  passive  or  sterile.  On  the 
contrary,  I  regard  It  as  a  dynamic  neutrality 
for  several  reasons:  First,  the  university's 
neutrality  Is  d>-namlc  because  of  the  con- 
stant collision  within  It  of  rival  Ideas.  Sec- 
ond, the  university's  neutrality  Is  dynamic 
because  each  Individual  protected  by  the 
university  can  himself  be  dynamic — I.e..  each 
student  and  professor  may,  under  the  pro- 
tective shield  of  the  university,  vigorously 
advance  his  own  idea  In  theory,  and  Just  as 
vlgoro\i&ly  seek  to  Implement  that  Idea  in 
the  outer  society.  Third,  the  Institution's 
neutrality  is  dynamic  because  the  university 
teaches  that  knowledge  and  Inculcates  those 
skills  by  which  the  graduate  may  more  accu- 
rately assess  the  political  scene,  and  may 
more  effectively  Improve  his  society.  For 
example  Alfred  University  has  not,  as  a  uni- 
versity, taken  a  p>06lt1on  on  American  Inter- 
vention In  Latin  American  affairs.  But  it  does 
teach  the  skills  of  poUtlca]  science  to  a 
student  like  Jerome  Slater,  who  then  goes 
on — after  graduation — to  write  the  deflnlOve 
book  on  American  Intervention  In  the  Do- 
mlnlcnn  Republic. 

My  argument  Is  that  the  University  should 
resist  politicizing,  that  It  should  adopt  a 
fjosture  of  dynamic  neutrality.  This  argu- 
ment has  Important  ImpUcatlone  for  the  role 
of  the  University  president.  A  president  Is  of 
caurse  a  citizen,  and  has  just  as  much  right 
as  any  other  dtlzen  to  speak  out  on  public 
Issues.  The  cardinal  question  Is  not  whether 
he  has  this  right,  but  whether  he  should 
exercise  this  right. 

Generally  speaking,  it  Is  my  grovirlng  con- 
viction that  a  president  should  not  speak 
publicly  on  political  and  social  issues,  even 
when  he  carefully  specifies  that  he  is  speak- 
ing as  a  private  citizen.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
president  cannot  in  any  practical  sense  speak 
as  a  private  citizen,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  outside  world  wont  let  him.  I  could 
write  a  letter  to  a  newspaper  editor  attack- 
ing President  Nixon's  Vietnam  policy,  and 
sign  the  letter  "Leland  Miles,  71  Pine  Hill 
Drive,  Alfred,  New  York."  But  everyone  knows 
that  the  citizen  residing  at  71  Pine  Hill  Drive 
is  also  president  of  Alfred  University.  And 
everyone  knows  that  the  president,  to  a 
greater  degree  than  any  other  single  Indi- 
vidual symbolizes  and  speaks  for  his  insti- 
tution. In  short,  the  tenuous  distinction  be- 
tween the  president  as  citizen,  and  the  pres- 
ident as  president,  breaks  down  In  the  face  of 
undlscrlmlnatlng  public  (and  faculty)  reac- 
tion. The  president  who  speaks  out  on  a  spe- 
cific public  Issue  inevitably  damages  the  In- 
tellectual neutrality  of  his  institution  as  a 
corporate  entity.  Once  a  president  has  de- 
nounced Nixon  or  praised  Agnew,  be  has  ir- 
reversibly generated  among  his  colleagues 
the  uneasy  feeling  that  the  university  does 
after  all  have  an  "official  line." 

Once  this  xuieaslness  has  evolved  Into  an 
atmosphere,  the  University  has  lost  Its  sacred 
character  as  a  shield  under  which  all  views 
are  equally  cherished.  It  Is  my  considered 
Judgment  that  when  an  Ivy  League  college 
president  publicly  attacks  the  American  Ju- 
dicial system,  or  a  particular  court  verdict, 
or  the  Federal  government's  political  or  mili- 
tary policies,  he  runa  the  risk  of  damaging 


the  academic  freedom  of  his  own  faculty.  He 
also  runs  the  risk  of  damaging  the  publio 
Image  of  his  university  as  an  institution 
which  objectively  welcomes  all  viewpoints 
Including  the  viewpoint  that  the  American 
presence  in  Vietnam  Is  Justified.  If  a  presi- 
dent wishes  to  speak  publicly  on  political  and 
social  Issues,  he  should  resign  his  presidency 
and  promote  himself  to  a  professorship,  in  s 
society  where  his  every  word  will  be  taken  u 
the  university's  official  view,  the  president 
cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  a  loose  Up. 

Let  me  hasten  to  qualify  what  I  have  Just 
5.ald  by  emphasizing  that  I  would  speak  out 
on  public  Issues  In  two  special  situations 
First,  I  would  speak  out  If  I  felt  that  any 
public  issue  or  movement  threatened  the  dy. 
namlc  neutrality  of  my  university.  For  ex- 
ample, I  would  not  hesitate  publicly  to 
denounce  hardhats  who  beat  up  student  ac- 
tivists, or  student  radicals  who  burned  down 
banks.  In  either  case  I  would  regard  such 
fascl&tic  action  as  the  antithesis  of  the  Uni- 
versity spirit.  In  either  case  I  would  regard 
such  action  as  a  threat  to  the  dynamic  neu- 
trality of  the  university.  For  If  society  at 
large  tolerates  the  persecution  of  Individuals 
for  their  ideas,  then  that  persecution  will 
ultimately  reach  the  coUege  professor  him- 
self. 

Second.  I  would  feel  grudgingly  obli- 
gated, as  the  representative  of  the  Univer- 
sity, to  convey  the  University's  sentiment  on 
a  public  Issue  if  a  majority  of  all  the  con- 
stituencies (trustees,  administration,  faculty. 
and  students)  freely  voted  to  place  the  Uni- 
versity on  record  as  opposing  or  supporting 
a  particular  political  viewpoint.  However,  I 
hope  that  day  will  never  come.  Because 
when  It  comes,  we  will  have  established  an 
orthodoxy  which  will  leave  no  room  for  the 
unorthodox.  We  will  have  created  an  atmos- 
phere in  which  those  who  decline  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  majority  credo  will  feel  pres- 
sured to  move  elsewhere.  As  Irving  Kristol 
has  said  in  a  recent  New  York  Times  Maga- 
zine article,  a  majority  faculty  vote  against 
the  Vietnam  War  has  one  obvious  expecta- 
tion, namely,  to  "intimidate  the  minority 
Into  silence — through  fear,  shame,  or  em- 
barrassment. The  present  demand  that  the 
university,  by  a  majority  vote,  take  a  stand 
on  such  political  Issues,  is  nothing  but  an 
expression  of  McCarthjrlsm  from  the  Left  ' 

When  the  day  comes  that  we  take  ma- 
jority votes  on  political  issues,  the  univer- 
sity win  no  longer  be  a  protective  shield 
under  which  all  Ideas  are  freely  exchanged 
on  an  equal  footing.  When  that  day  comes, 
the  university,  as  I  have  come  to  cherish  It, 
will  be  dead. 

It  Is  obvious  that  I  feel  strongly  about 
this  matter.  In  act,  I  want  to  go  on  record 
today  as  stating  that  I  will  fight  with  all  my 
strength  and  resources  at  my  command, 
against  any  attempt  by  any  student  or  fac- 
ulty group  to  politicize  this  Institution.  To 
put  the  matter  in  a  more  jKisitlve  vein,  I  will 
exert  every  effort  to  maintain  the  dynamic 
neutrality  of  Alfred  University.  My  aim  now 
and  in  the  uture  is  to  keep  this  instlutlon 
neutral  for  the  simple  reason  that  corporal* 
neutrality  Is  the  absolute  prerequisite  to 
academic  freedom.  Only  through  such  corp- 
orate neutrality  Is  each  of  you  guaranteed 
the  unhampered  right  dynamically  to  advo- 
cate and  to  Implement  your  own  divergent 
views. 


TJmrasTn  of  Oregon, 
Eugene,  Oreg.,  February  5.  1971. 
The  EWtors.  Chance  Magazine, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Osntuemen:  With  his  characteristically 
perceptive  intelligence.  Dr.  W.  Todd  Furnlss 
has  analyzed  the  current  American  state  of 
mind  concerning  college  and  university  pro- 
fessors {Change,  November-December.  1970 1 
Doubtless  It  would  be  unfair  to  expect  prog- 
nosis as  well  as  diagnosis  In  a  single  short 
sutement.  Yet  the  most  deeply  Interested 
readers — I.e.,  the  professors — would  be  giwl 
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to  have  from  Dr.  Fumiss  not  only  a  prog- 
nosis but  a  remedy.  I  hope  that  the  editors 
of    Change    will    open    their   pages    to    him 

again. 

Meanwhile  I  venture  my  own  thoughts 
concerning  the  ills  of  academs.  I  suggest  that 
they  derive  largely  from  the  answer  cred- 
ited to  a  number  of  university  presidents 
to  the  question,  "How  many  students  do  you 
have?"  The  somewhat  blas6  answer,  accord- 
ing to  report,  Is  "Oh,  about  one  In  ten." 
The  ratio  of  students  to  non-students  may 
be  somewhat  changed  from  time  to  time 
and  from  college  to  coUege;  but  many  in- 
habitants of  the  colleges— both  professors 
and  enrollees,  to  use  a  neutral  term — would 
concede  that  the  term  'student'  (meaning 
one  who  studies)  is  a  misnomer  for  a  great 
niany  young  people  on  the  campus. 

To  be  sure,  this  condition  Is  not  new.  The 
American  college  has  always  harbored  a  good 
many  young  men — and  In  recent  times,  yovuig 
women— who  were  chiefly  engaged  In  growing 
up  or  In  "climbing  fool's  hill,"  as  one  sophis- 
ticated lady  of  my  acquaintance  once  referred 
to  adolescence,  delayed  or  otherwise.  The 
attitude  of  more  than  on  father  toward 
higher  education  must  surely  be  that  ex- 
pressed by  Plnley  Peter  Dunne's  hero.  Mister 
Dooley,  who  on  being  asked  by  his  Inter- 
locutor, "Would  you  send  your  boy  to  col- 
lege," he  replied,  "Sure,  and  when  a  boy  is 
of  an  age  to  go  to  college,  I  wouldn't  have 
>)tm  around  the  house." 

The  difference  between  current  and  former 
times  seems  to  loe  that  In  the  so-called  good 
old  days  the  young  women  who  came  to 
coUege  to  find  a  sorority  or  a  husband,  and 
the  young  men  who  came  to  college  to  escape 
from  fathers  business  or  to  learn  the  ways 
of  the  undergraduate  world — or  as  one  young 
man  once  explained  to  me,  just  to  be  eligible 
to  Join  the  University  Club  in  Kansas  City — 
these  young  people  did  not  much  disturb  the 
students.  I.e.  those  who  came  to  study.  Now- 
adays, however,  the  non-student  comes  to 
campus  with  flre  In  his  eyes  and  passion  In 
his  Innards:  he  Is  going  to  move  and  shake 
the  world  or  know  the  reason  why.  In  conse- 
quence, he  gets  in  the  way  of  those  who  see 
clearly,  as  they  suppose,  their  nilsslon  to 
learn  agronomy,  or  medicine,  or  economics, 
or  physics,  or  one  of  the  other  mysteries. 

What  can  be  done?  Perhaps  nothing  at 
all— the  fever  may  wear  itself  out.  This  out- 
come, however,  would  appear  to  be  unlikely. 
In  the  Occident  the  universities  have  often 
been  given  over  to  other  uses  than  the  ad- 
vancement of  learning.  Francois  Villon,  who 
might  well  be  chosen  as  the  patron  saint 
of  some  of  our  young  people  today,  was  pre- 
sumably not  given  to  studious  discourse. 
Many  a  young  man  at  the  University  of 
Parts,  I  daresay,  took  the  name  of  student 
to  gain  the  benefits  of  clergy  and  to  escape 
the  obligations  lying  outside  the  precincts. 
Were  not  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge  once 
politicized,  the  one  as  Tory,  the  other  as 
Whig? 

A  look  at  the  past  may  give  us  patience 
but  It  does  not  offer  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems of  millions  of  young  Americans  who 
demand  higher  schooling — not  to  say  higher 
education.  Suppose  we  adopt  the  California 
principle,  as  we  seem  more  or  less  to  be 
doing — of  extended  schooling  for  everybody 
who  wants  it.  I  suggest  that  in  theee  cir- 
cumstances, the  proper  rationale  for  estab- 
lishing differing  Institutions  Is  not  to  set 
them  up  for  blacks,  or  whites,  or  men,  or 
women,  or  young  or  old:  the  two  types  of 
Institutions  should  be  clearly  defined  to  in- 
clude In  one  of  them  the  people  who  know 
who  they  are — or  think  they  do — and  where 
they  want  to  go.  The  second  type  of  Institu- 
tion should  be  reserved  for  the  multitude  of 
young  Americans  who  are  In  search  of  them- 
selves, who  strive  to  find  an  Identity. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  thought  frivolotos  nor 
do  I  wish  to  suggest  that  one  of  these  insti- 
tutions is  more  important  to  the  national 
life  than  the  other.  If  the  United  States  Is 
to  provide  any  kind  of  answer  to  the  many 


problems  that  perplex  the  nation  and  all 
mankind.  American  universities  must  con- 
tinue to  engage  young  people  in  the  uninter- 
rupted study  of  mathwnatlcs,  logic,  rhetoric, 
granunar,  and — yes — poetry.  For  those  young 
people  who  may  require  more  time  to  become 
adult,  or  who  need  counseling,  guidance, 
hope,  understanding,  perhaps  a  bit  of  quasl- 
psychlatry,  some  kind  of  Institution — call  It 
college  if  you  like — may  well  be  found  to 
serve.  Meanwhile  the  best  entrance  exami- 
nation for  the  two  types  of  colleges  will 
Include  the  question,  "Do  you  know  who 
you  are?" 

BowEB  Alt. 


ORGANIZATION   OF    THE    COMMIT- 
TEE ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

(Mr.  MAHON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  met  yesterday  and 
organized.  Committee  rules  were  adopted. 
Subcommittees  have  been  appointed. 
Distribution  of  the  work  of  the  commit- 
tee has  been  arranged.  We  are  prepared 
to  move  shortly  to  begin  hearings  on  the 
new  budget. 

We  plan  to  commence  our  hearings 
with  an  open  hearing  on  the  overall 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1972  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Director 
of  the  OfBce  of  Management  and  Budget, 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  or  Eco- 
nomic Advisers. 

As  chairman  of  the  committee.  I  have 
moved  to  strengthen  the  organizational 
alinement  of  several  subcommittees  and 
I  have  also  made  several  new  assign- 
ments of  subcommittee  chairmen. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten),  the  ranking 
Democrat  on  the  committee,  will  head 
a  newly  designated  Subcommittee  on 
Agriculture  and  Environmental  and  Con- 
sumer Protection. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Evms)  will  move  from 
his  chairmanship  of  the  Independent  Of- 
fices— HUD  Subcommittee  to  chair  the 
Public  Works  Subcommittee. 

I  have  appointed  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bo- 
land)  to  chair  the  newly  designated  Sub- 
committee on  HUD-Space-Sclence. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia (Mr.  McFall)  succeeds  Mr.  Bo- 
land  as  chairman  of  the  Transportation 
Subcommittee. 

The  distingiiished  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  <Mr.  Steed)  will  head  the 
newly  designated  Treasury,  Post  Ofittce, 
and  General  Government  Subcommittee, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  at  this  point 
a  list  of  our  subcommittees  and  the  mem- 
bership of  each : 

HotrsE  Committee  on  Appbopkiations 

StTBCOMMTTTZE    MEMBEBSHn> 

Agrlcvilture — Environmental  and  Con- 
sumer Protection. — Whitten.  Natcher,  Hull, 
Shipley,  Evans  of  Colo.  Andrews  of  N.  Dak., 
Michel,  Scherle. 

Defense. — Mahon.  Slkes,  Whitten,  Andrews 
of  Ala.,  Flood,  Addabbo,  McPall,  Minshall, 
Rhodes,  Davis,  Wyman. 

District  of  Columbia. — Natcher,  Olalmo, 
Pryor,  Obey.  Stokes,  McKay,  Davis,  Scherle, 
McEwen,  Myers. 

Foreign  Operations. — Passman.  Rooney, 
Long,  Roybal,  Hathaway,  Oallflanakis. 
Shrlver,  Held,  Riegle,  McEwen. 


HUD-Space-Sclence. — ^Boland,  Evlns  of 
Tenn.,  Shipley,  Glalmo,  Pryor,  Rouah,  Jonas, 
Talcott,  McDade,  Clawson. 

Interior. — Hansen,  Flynt,  Obey,  Yates, 
GallflanaklB,  McDade,  Wyatt,  Clavraon. 

Labor-Health,  Education  and  Welfare — 
Flood.  Natcher,  Smith,  Hull,  Casey,  Patten, 
Michel,  Shrlver,  Beld.  Conte. 

Legislative. — Andrews  of  Ala.,  Casey,  Evans 
of  Colo.,  Hathaway,  Rouah,  Bow.  Oederberg. 
Rhodes,  Wyatt. 

Military  Construction. — Bikes,  Ratten, 
Long,  Hansen,  McKay,  Cederberg,  Jonas,  Tal- 
cott. 

Public  Works. — Evins  of  Tenn.,  Boland, 
Whitten,  Andrews  of  Ala.,  Slack,  Rhodes, 
Davis,  Roblson. 

State,  Justice,  CJommerce,  and  Judiciary. 

Rooney,  Slkes,  Slack.  Snaith.  Flynt,  Bow, 
Cederberg,  Andrews  of  N.  Dak. 

Transportation. — McPail,  Boland,  Yates, 
Steed.  Conte,  Minshall,  Edwards. 

Treasury-Post  Office-General  Govern- 
ment.— Steed,  Passman,  Addabbo,  Roybal, 
Stokes,   Roblson,   Edwards,   Riegle,   Myers. 


CONTINUED  OPERATION  OP  THE 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  SER\aCE  H(3S- 
PITALS  AND  OUTPATIENT  CLINICS 

(Mr.  DOWNING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Garmatz)  hoped  to  be  able  to  pre- 
sent this  address  to  the  House  this  after- 
noon, but  he  was  unable  to  attend.  He 
has  asked  me  to  address  the  House  as 
follows : 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  a  move 
within  the  executive  branch  of  the  CJov- 
ernment  to  close  the  eight  remaining 
Public  Health  Service  Hospitals  and  the 
30  outpatient  clinics.  Today,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  concurrent  resolution  with  24 
cosponsors  expressing  it  to  be  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  these  hospitals  and 
clinics  not  only  remain  open  and  fimds 
be  made  available  for  the  continued 
operation  of  these  hospitals  and  clinics, 
but  that  additional  funds  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  modernizing,  upgrading  and 
expanding  of  these  existing  facilities  in 
order  for  the  Public  Health  Service  to 
provide  optimum  medical  care  and  treat- 
ment to  the  eligible  beneficiaries. 

Seven  other  identical  concurrent  reso- 
lutions are  being  introduced  simultane- 
ously with  my  resolution.  These  seven 
identical  resolutions  are  each  being  in- 
troduced by  a  Member  with  a  Public 
Health  Service  Hospital  located  In  his 
city.  As  of  today,  there  are  181  sponsors 
of  these  eight  concurrent  resolutions. 
We  expect  to  be  able  to  add  more  signa- 
tures to  tliese  resolutions. 


AND  NOW  FROM  THE  PEOPLE  WHO 
BROUGHT  YOU  CAMBODIA 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost  a 
year  ago  after  the  Ctimbodian  invasion, 
the  United  States  is  again  faced  with  a 
similar  scenario — only  this  time  the  site 
is  Laos.  This  time  It  is  Laos  that  is  being 
billed  as  the  critical  test  of  American 
policy.  It  may  seem  different  because  the 
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President  says  he  Is  conformingr  with  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  by  sending 
no  ground  troops  into  Lace.  Yet  he  is  not 
conforming  with  the  true  meaning  and 
the  spirit  of  the  amendment  as  intended 
by  the  Congress.  Americans  are  being 
killed  and  wounded  as  they  take  part  in 
air  operations  over  Laos. 

Also  the  arguments  in  favor  of  this 
most  recent  incursion  remain  painfully 
familiar — "Let  us  widen  the  war  so  that 
we  can  end  it  sooner."  It  is  In  this  state- 
ment that  we  have  the  paradox  of  Amer- 
ican policy  in  Vietnam. 

America  is  justifying  her  new  moves 
by  reference  to  the  old  policy  of  Vlet- 
namization.  Prom  most  accounts,  this 
policy  does  not  seem  to  be  succeeding  in 
Vietnam,  and  yet  we  continue  to  justify 
our  actions  in  its  name.  Indeed,  we  un- 
dertake new  operations  in  an  attempt  to 
make  it  successful. 

How  can  the  South  Vietnamese  army 
be  successful  in  Laos  or  in  Cambodia 
when  these  same  troops  have  been  unable 
to  defend  their  homeland  without  Amer- 
ican help?  In  addition,  why  do  we  con- 
tinue even  to  think  in  terms  of  military 
solutions — solutions  which  never  prove 
as  decisive  as  the  administration  would 
have  us  believe  at  their  outset.  The  ra- 
tionale behind  the  invasion  has  been  the 
buying  of  time.  We  have  been  hearing 
that  for  years  now.  Why  are  we  buying 
time  when  we  should  be  looking  toward  a 
more  permanent  solution  to  this  entire 
conflict?  If  supply  routes  are  closed  dur- 
ing the  operation,  there  can  be  new  sup- 
ply routes  in  the  space  of  several  montlis. 

In  a  speech  I  presented  in  July  of  last 
year.  I  noted  that  the  Communists  con- 
trolled more  of  Cambodia  than  they  had 
prior  to  the  invasion.  I  am  afraid  this 
scenario  may  be  repeated  in  Laos  too, 
despite  administration  assurances  to  the 
contrary. 

We  have  Justified  our  incursions  into 
these  neighboring  territories  by  stating 
that  they  are  required  to  protect  the  re- 
maining American  troops  in  Vietnam. 
I  believe  that  these  maneuvers  serve 
merely  to  extend  the  stay  of  American 
troops  in  Vietnam.  All  our  troops  should 
be  withdrawn  within  the  next  year,  and 
we  must  begin  thinking  in  terms  of  a 
permanent  political  solution  to  the  entire 
Southeast  Asian  conflict. 

The  American  people  have  grown  tired 
of  the  war  and  have  grown  tired  and 
skeptical  of  the  assurances  that  an  end 
Is  in  sight — when  every  few  months 
bring  an  expansion.  They  are  asking,  and 
rightly  so.  will  the  war  stop  in  the  Lao- 
tian panhandle  or  will  it  continue  to 
expand?  I  ask  the  same  question. 

Each  new  incursion  is  billed  as  an  at- 
tempt to  bring  about  an  honorable  with- 
drawal, but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
in  a  conflict  that  has  lasted  6  years,  that 
has  seen  tens  of  thousands  of  American 
men  killed  in  action,  that  lias  seen  an 
entire  country  disrupted — there  can  be 
no  such  thing  as  an  honorable  with- 
drawal. We  passed  that  stage  long  ago. 

In  the  process  we  have  divided  our  own 
Nation,  sowed  the  seeds  of  mistrust  and 
discont«it  because  of  false  promises,  and 
we  have  siphoned  off  valuable  resources 
that  could  have  been  used  to  build  and 
improve  lives  here  and  abroad  rather 
than  to  destroy  them. 

Today,  with  many  of  my  coUeagues  In 


the  House  and  Senate,  I  have  taken  sev- 
eral steps  which  I  feel  will  speed  Ameri- 
can disengagement  and  aid  in  the 
achievement  of  a  settlement:  I  have  co- 
sponsored  a  bill  prohibiting  any  furttier 
American  action  in  Laos  by  any  tjrpe  of 
force.  Last  week,  I  took  similar  action 
on  Cambodia. 

Finally,  I  have  called  for  an  end  to  of- 
fensive operations  and  the  withdrawal 
of  all  American  troops  from  Vietnam  by 
the  end  of  this  year.  If  the  war  is  ever  to 
be  brought  to  an  end,  if  our  prisoners  of 
war  are  ever  to  be  released.  Congress 
must  take  the  initiative  by  establishing 
definite  guidelines  for  American  dis- 
engagement. 

Seventy- tliree  percent  of  our  citizens 
have  called  for  an  end  to  American  in- 
volvement by  the  end  of  this  year.  It  la 
Congress'  duty  to  exercise  its  constitu- 
tional authority  to  reflect  these  wishes 
and  to  end  the  war  In  Vietnam. 


AN  ALTERNATE  APPROACH  IN 
VIETNAM 

(Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  i  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congressman 
WtLUAM  Anderson  and  at  least  three  of 
his  colleagues  will  be  introducing  in  the 
House  today  legislation  slmlliar  in  spirit 
and  intent  to  a  resolution  which  Con- 
gressman Jamks  Symington  and  I  intro- 
duced in  the  last  Congress. 

The  resolution  authored  by  Con- 
gressman Syicngton  and  I  would  have 
limited  the  expenditure  of  funds  in  South 
Vietnam  to  only  that  amoimt  required 
to  flnance  the  release  and  return  of 
American  prisoners  of  war,  to  provide 
assistance  to  South  Vietnam  in  amounts 
and  for  purposes  specifically  authorized 
by  the  Congress,  and  to  carry  out  the 
safe  and  orderely  withdrawal  of  Amer- 
ican military  personnel  from  South 
Vietnam.  A  deadline  of  April  30,  1971,  was 
established  for  combat  troops,  and  Oc- 
tober 31.  1971,  for  all  support  and  ad- 
visory personnel,  unless  the  Congress  by 
joint  resolution  approved  a  finding  by 
the  President  that  an  additional  stated 
period  of  time  was  required. 

When  we  introduced  our  resolution 
last  year,  we  did  so  in  the  beliefe  that  it 
is  in'.portant  to  restore  public  confldence 
in  the  Congres.s  as  an  institution  capable 
of  asserting  its  appropriate  responsi- 
bility in  the  conduct  of  international 
affairs  and  in  the  belief  that  we  could  do 
so  without  irrevocably  tjrlng  the  hands 
of  the  President  In  the  process.  We  be- 
lieve our  resolution  reflected  that. 

The  legislation  introduced  by  Con- 
gressman Anderson  and  others  today 
makes  it  a  finding  of  Congress  "that  the 
President  and  the  Congress  share  the 
responsibility  for  establishing,  defining 
the  authority  for  and  concluding  foreign 
military  commitments." 

First,  it  prohibits  the  expenditures  of 
fimds  to  maintain  a  troop  level  of  more 
than  284,000  US.  troops  in  Vietnam  after 
May  1,  1971;  and 

Second,  it  limits  the  expenditure  of 
funds  in  or  over  Vietnam  to  that  amount 
required  to  bring  about  the  orderly  ter- 
mination of  military  operations  and  the 
safe  and  systematic  withdrawal  of  re- 


maining American  troops  by  December 
31. 1971 ;  to  Insure  the  release  of  prisooers 
of  war ;  to  arrange  asylum  or  other  means 
to  assure  the  safety  of  South  Vietnamese 
who  might  be  physically  endangered  by 
withdrawal  of  American  forces;  and  to 
provide  assistance  to  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  consistent  with  the  above  stated 
objectives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  which 
Congressman  Syionoton  and  I  are  Intro- 
ducing In  this  House  today  varies  from 
the  Anderson  measure  In  two  respects: 

First,  while  our  bill  would  require  the 
withdrawal  of  American  Armed  Forces 
from  Vietnam  by  December  31,  1971,  it 
would  do  so  "unless  the  Congress  by 
joint  resolution  approves  a  finding  by  the 
President  that  an  additional  stated  pe- 
riod of  time  is  required ';  and 

Second,  while  our  bill  would  also  limit 
the  expenditure  of  funds  to  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  consistent  with  certain  stated 
objectives,  such  assistance  would  have 
to  be  "in  amounts  and  for  purposes  spe- 
cifically authorized  by  the  Congress." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  believe  both  of  these 
additions  to  Congressman  Anbirsok's 
proposal  emphasize  the  shared  responsi- 
bility between  the  Congress  tuid  the 
President  In  the  area  of  foreign  military 
commitments. 

The  first  change  makes  It  clear  that 
the  Congress  does  not  Intend  to  tie  the 
hands  of  the  President,  but  also  retains 
for  the  Congress  the  authority  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  our  commitment  In 
Vietnam. 

The  second  change  makes  it  clear  that 
it  Is  the  Congress  which  has  the  authority 
and  the  responsibility  to  specify  the 
amoimt  and  purposes  for  which  funds 
can  be  expended  in  connection  with  our 
efforts  to  withdraw  from  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  when  Ccm- 
gressman  Syiongtoh  and  I  Introduced 
our  resolution  last  year,  for  too  long  the 
office  of  the  Presidency  has  had  to  bear 
the  full  burden  of  the  conduct  of  this  war. 
That  Is  not  good  for  the  Congress.  It  Is 
not  good  for  the  Presidency,  and  It  Is 
most  certainly  not  good  for  the  coun- 
try. 

Our  legislation  Is  an  attempt  to  again 
establish  the  principle  of  cooperative 
responsibility  between  two  branches  of 
Government,  and  It  Is  hoped  In  the  proc- 
ess, suggest  a  way  to  obtain  release  of 
American  prisoners  of  war  and  end  our 
involvement  in  a  war  in  Indochina  which 
has  been  going  on  for  too  long. 


A  BILL  TO  AMEND  THE  OMNIBUS 
CRIME  CONTROL  AND  SAFE 
STREETS  ACT  OF  1968 

(Mr.  ROUSH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  Introduce  a  bill  to  amend  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968  to  provide  grants  to  States  for 
the  establishment,  equipping,  and  opera- 
tion of  emergency  conmiimicatlons  cen- 
ters to  make  the  national  emergency 
telephone  number  "911"  available 
throughout  the  United  States.  This  bill 
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would  provide  stimulus  and  financial  in- 
centive to  local  communities  which  are 
interested  in  implementing  "911"  as  a 
single,  nationwide,  imlform  emergency 
telephone  number. 

Pour  years  ago  I  became  interested  In 
the  possibility  of  such  an  imiform  emer- 
gency number  as  a  relatively  simple.  Inex- 
pensive but  effective  way  of  combating 
crime.  Technology  utilization  Interested 
me  as  a  result  of  my  experience  on  the 
House  Science  and  Astronautics  Commit- 
tee. In  addition,  I  was  influenced  by  the 
President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  the  Administration  of  Justice 
Task  Force  Report  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. That  report,  prepared  by  the  In- 
stitute for  Defense  Analysis,  noted  the 
importance  of  the  lapse  of  time  between 
a  crime  and  the  arrival  of  oflQcers  on  the 
scene.  Rapid  time  response  is  the  key  to 
arrest.  The  same  Is  true  in  the  case  of 
fire.  How  fast  the  average  citizen  re- 
members or  locates  the  right  number  to 
call  In  these  emergencies  becomes  vitally 
important. 

Subsequently  I  Introduced  a  sense  of 
Congress  resolution  urging  the  adoption 
nationwide  of  a  single,  imlform,  «ner- 
gency  telephone  number.  And  for  almost 
a  year  I  discussed  the  possibility  of  this 
idea  with  ofBcials  at  A.T.  &  T.  A-T.  &  T. 
was  at  flrst  convinced  that  dialing  "O" 
for  operator  was  the  most  efficient  pro- 
cedure, but  later  became  enthusiastic 
about  the  single  number.  In  January  of 
1968.  A.T.  &  T.  announced  they  would 
make  such  a  number  available.  It  would 
be  "911,"  for  those  communities  which 
were  Interested  and  that  the  major  cost 
would  be  borne  by  A.T.  &  T.  to  the  tune 
of  about  $50,000,000. 

I  am  sending  each  Member  of  the 
House  a  reprint  of  an  article  I  wrote  for 
the  Reader's  Digest  for  December  1968, 
which  tells  the  story  In  greater  detail. 

During  the  last  2  years  when  I  was  not 
serving  in  the  Congress,  a  number  of 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives introduced  legislation  to  encourage 
the  adoption  of  "911."  I  am  gratifled  that 
this  Interest  continued  unabated. 

In  less  than  3  years'  time  since  A.T.  & 
T.  made  the  initial  offer,  108  communi- 


ties, comprising  a  total  of  13^  million 
people,  have  adopted  "911" — see  attached 
list.  I  was  especially  proud  when  my  own 
hometown  of  Huntington,  Ind.,  became 
the  first  community  in  the  Bell  System 
to  ask  for  and  receive  "911"  and  I  was 
there  to  make  the  first  call. 

New  York  City  Is  a  notable  example  of 
successful  adoption  of  "911,"  especially 
in  view  of  Its  size  and  the  difficulty  of 
dispatching  police  and  flre  assistance  in 
that  large  a  metropolitan  area.  The 
commanding  officer  of  the  communica- 
tions division.  New  Yoiic  City  Police  De- 
partment, Inspector  Anthony  Bouza 
made  the  following  assessment  of  "911" 
there: 

911  gives  the  citizen  access  to  the  (>ollce 
with  imprecedent«d  speed.  It  la  not  a  pana- 
ooa.  It  requires  an  effective  response  estab- 
llAhment,  but  it  Impacts  the  longest  time 
segment  which  Is  the  citizen's  contcu:tlng  the 
police.  It  reduces  that  time  very  dramati- 
cally. In  New  York  It  Is  a  flre,  police,  am- 
bulance number,  with  the  caller  Interacting 
with  eacb  of  those  three  services  directly. 
The  system  was  Inaugurated  on  July  1,  1968 
In  response  to  the  President's  Crime  Oom- 
mlaslon  Report  of  March,  1967,  and  It  has 
proven  to  be  one  of  the  great  successes  m 
law  enforcement.  But  It  must  be  emphasized 
that  it  has  to  be  supported  by  an  effective 
response  fleet. 

The  actual  cost  of  installing  "911"  Is 
very  reasonable  in  most  cases.  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  for  example,  had  a  total  one- 
time direct  cost  of  less  than  $500.  How- 
ever, there  are  indirect  costs,  incidental 
expenses  that  local  communities  incur. 
If  the  uniform  emergency  number  is  to 
prove  fully  usable,  often  communica- 
tions systems  must  be  analyzed  and 
modernized.  Modernization  and  unifica- 
tion frequently  are  needed,  but  go  unrec- 
ognized and  unattended  until  hnple- 
mentation  of  "911"  suddenly  brings  them 
into  focus.  When  flre  and  police  and  am- 
bulance services  are  unified  with  a  single 
reporting  number,  communications  sys- 
tems must  be  equipped  to  handle  receiv- 
ing the  calls  and  dispatching  proper  as- 
sistance to  the  area  of  the  call,  as  rapid- 
ly as  possible.  With  or  without  "911" 
many  communities  should  be  rethinking 
their   emergency    communications   sys- 
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terns,  but  many  do  not  until  the  need  Is 
thrust  upon  them,  for  other  priorities 
interfere. 

The  NaUcaial  Service  to  Regional 
Councils  has  undertaken  a  serious  study 
of  "911"  over  the  past  2  years.  They  have 
received  grants  for  this  study,  including 
one  from  the  National  Institute  for  Law 
Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice.  Two  ' 
of  their  conclusions  call  for  active  na- 
tional leadership  in  encouraging  the 
adoption  of  "911"  nationwide,  and  fund- 
ing assistance  for  local  communities  in- 
terested in  doing  so.  It  is  with  these  two 
needs  in  mind  that  I  am  now  changing 
the  form  In  which  I  introduce  legisla- 
tion regarding  the  uniform  emergency  re- 
porting number  to  support  amending  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Ccmtrol  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968. 

I  am  under  no  Illusion  that  the  way 
will  be  smooth  1o  nationwide  adoption  of 
this  single  nun:ber,  for  I  recognize  that 
one  of  the  severe  problems  Is  the  In- 
compatibUity  of  telei>hone  exchange 
boundaries  with  political  boundaries. 
This  will  require  a  regional  approach 
that  Is  difficult  to  achieve  with  a  variety 
of  political  entitles  Involved.  Moreover, 
there  are  jurisdictional  problems  to 
solve  between  police  and  fire  depart- 
ments, there  are  questions  as  to  who 
answers  the  call  smd  how  these  calls  are 
dispatched  or  transferred.  Integrating 
medical  emergency  service  is  something 
else  again.  Despite  the  problems,  I  acree 
with  the  National  Service  to  Region- 
al Councils  that  these  are  basically  "me- 
chanical" problems  and  that  If  "911"  is 
'to  be  a  service  to  the  citizen  and  not  the 
agency,  some  method  or  alternative  must 
be  found  to  achieve  Implementation." 

I  am  convinced  that  the  American 
public  has  shown  great  interest  In  this 
idea;  that  it  has  proven  workable,  and 
that  implementation  of  "911"  nationwide 
would  go  far  to  protect  the  average 
American  citizen  from  two  of  the  oldest 
and  most  feared  dangers  we  meet :  crime 
and  flre.  I  think  that  for  a  relatively 
small  amount  of  money  we  can  contribute 
significantly  to  the  safety  and  peace  of 
mind  of  20th-century  Americsms. 

The  list  follows : 


In! 


Schedulsd 


Population 
served  On 
thouHnds) 


ALABAMA 

AljuiKlef  Ci«y October  1972.... 

*«;«« D««nb*rI969 

Auburn-Op«lilii _ December  1973. 

Si^jnetum June  1970 

Yi'^t October  1971.... 

^1.- July  1968 

»*!""• M.yl971 

gW<*» _ December  1971.. 


^T**" December  1969 

°*J«" December  1972. 

J"™«PJ December  1971. 

S"***"' „ October  1972.... 

S?J.  n     *u«ust  1973.... 

""*!•"• December  1972. 

""?•"""• _ Octoberl971.... 

l*"*" - December  1973. 

5J^ JsnelSJB 

ffl*" December  1970. 


Linden. 


December  1971. 


S'^'Coun'y OeW)erl971. 

2™r *"»«»  1971.... 

227 December  1972. 

sSSii. Aa|uitl970 

tKSSSiu ;. October  1971.... 

I™""*""* February  1970 

;^i„„.. October  1969. 

T^---" December  1970. 

'"*•«« Apf<ll968 


cxvn- 


19.0 

M.O 

36.0 

350.0 

S.O 

6.0 

3.0 

10.0 

10.0 

U.O 

34.0 

5.0 

2.0 

9.0 

5.0 

130.0 

5.0 

19.0 

3w0 

2.0 

2.0 

4.0 

292.0 

30.0 

19.0 

3.0 

12.0 

76.0 

7.0 


In 


Scheduled 


Popalation 
served  (in 
tfcouaandi) 


ARIZONA 
Sierra  VUto October  1969. 

ARKANSAS 

CAUFORNIA 

Aon 

Gurtine Ilia rch  1970 

Rancho  Santa  Fe December  1970. 

San  Clemente .  September  1970 

Siskiyou  County July  1971 

COLORADO 

Boulder May  1971 

Denver dg 

Loveland-Berthoud dol 


CONNECTICUT 

Ansonia Janaary  1970. 

Cheshire da. 


EnfieW .     September  1971. 

Guiltord ^ September  1970 

Huntington Janaary  1970 

MWdlaEaiy October  1969 

New  Britain June  1970 

Newington April  1970 , 

Simsbury... January  1969 

Seymour January  1970 

West  Haven December  1971.. 

Watcott September  1970 

Watertown October  1969 

Watattury do 
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15.0 


66.0 
3.0 
2.0 

17.0 
8.0 

66.0 
600.0 

20.0 

20.0 
16.0 
43.0 
U.0 

24.0 
6.0 
87.0 
22.0 
16.0 
12.0 
52.0 
13.0 
18.0 
109.0 
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In 


DELAMUaE 

Kint  County „ October  1971  .. 

N«w  Cistta  County lUrch  1973 

Sii«MCo«nty Stpt«nl)«r  1972. 


JaakwnviH*. 


FLORIDA 


0) 


GEOdSiA 

Albany July  1970 

Macon , May  1970 

TiMmasvUI* May  JiTl 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

Evamton March  1970 

Mount  Varnon May  1970 

Oak  Par* Fabfuaiy  1171 . 

Salam OacamtMr  19tt...  

VandaHa Saptamliar  1970 

INDIANA 
HuMMikM March  19U 

IO«M 

Burliiiftoo Oetobar  1970 

Clinton.. NovamlMr  1970 

KANSAS 
Lawranca  Novarobar  199 

KENTUCKY 

FraaWort Man*  1970 

MaytlaM April  1970 

Paiicah 

farii J«na  WTO 

LOUISIANA 

AlwiaiKlna April  1970 

Baton  Roufa Saptambar  1970. 

Rayaa. 


1S71. 


mWi Novambac  1970. 


JaiyM71. 


MAINE 

Boottabay ApcU  1972 

Bootltbay  Harbor da 

Camdan    „ Oetobar  199 

Southpart _ April  Vn 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Ambarst Novaaibat  1970... 

Dalton iaaain 

Trammgham Am|m(197I... 

HavarhSi  (HavarliiU-Grovaiand) May  1971 

Mattapoisatt Marcb  1971.... 

Quiney Oetobar  1971  . 

Randolf JuM  1S71 

Soutbbridta Octabar  1971.. 

Southwick Fabruary  1971. 

Spriniflald AprH  199 

WastlWd Fabruary  1970 

Wortiurn ^ J«Ral971 

Worchastar Amnt  1970 

MICHI6AN 

Moaroa Oclubar  1970 

Oak  Park do 


1971. 


Graaiiwlta, January  1971... 

Graamwxxl Oacamoar  1970.. 

Hattiasburg. » Naoawbar  1970. 

IndianoJa jMMryl970 

Jackjon     April  IMS 

Loutsvilla iapliwbir  1970 

Maaaa Octabar  1970 

MeSmb J»ly  1970 

OetBbafl970 


Novaoibar  1970. 

Vlckabarf Dacambar  1929.. 


1970.. 


MISSOURI 
MONTANA 


1971. 


Cowad 

Giandlva .....7.;........  March  1970. 

NEBRASKA 

Alhanca. , Saptambar  1971. 

Chadron Aafust  1971 

Grand  liiand Mby  1970 

Kliaball Fabraary  1971.. 

Norfolk  .   Jaauary  1971... 

North  Platta Saptaaibaf  1970 

0|alla4a M«  1971 

Oaialia April  1970 

SMiiay Aupiit  199 

NEVADA 
Humboldt  County  and  «tty  o( 
Wiawamucca 


July  1971. 


Populabon 
sarvad  (in 
ttMMvnds) 


MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

Babon 

Canton... Au|U3t  1970 

Clavaland May  1971, 

Crystal  Sphnp Oetobar  1970. 


66.0 

308.0 

75.0 


9.0 

130.0 

35.0 


90 

16.0 

62.0 

6.0 

6.0 

l&O 

35.0 
35.0 

34.0 

a.« 

11.0 

35.0 
17.0 

5>.0 

149. 0 

10.0 

10.0 

.6 
1.9 
3.5 

.7 


10.3 
7.4 

sr3 

42.0 

1.1 
r.2 

21.7 

19.4 

1.2 

174.5 
2«.3 
35.1 

196 

LO 

30.0 


4.0 

ILO 

210 

SiO 

S5.0 

24.0 

3SlO 

Ifllt 

19lO 

i.% 

5.0 

17.0 

3.0 

7.0 

5lO 

24.0 


7.2 
11.2 


8.5 

6.2 

4a.o 

5l8 

IC.O 

2ao 

5.7 

47V  0 

10 


5.0 


In  iar«ica 


Schadulad 


July  1970. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

NEW  JERSEY 
Atlantic  City 

NEW  MEXICO 

AllMquarqua 

Laj  Crucas Au|ust  1970 

Lo»  Alamos Fabruary  1970 

Roawall Novambar  1969 

NEW  YORK 

Batavia March    1970 

BuSalo July  1969 

Nassau     April  mi. 

NawYorli July  199 

Olaan.     Jaly  1970 

Riv»rha»<J Juna  199 

Southold do. 


U71. 


Sultolk  County. 


M.0 


300.0 
40.0 
U.0 
40.0 

20.0 

S30.0 

1.413.0 

8.000.0 

■20.0 

20.0 

20.0 


-do 1.000.0 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


Attfust  199 


NORTH  DAKOTA 


OHIO 

Sandusky January  1969 

Tolado..     March  1971... 

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Bradford Novambar  1970 

Claarfiald .  Dacambar  1970.. 

DoBols Saptambar  199 

Mitoit Fabraury  1970 

Norwood Dacambar  199 

Tarantum J  anuary  1970 


RHODE  ISUND 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 


B(«waa««t_ A«fustl99. 

Janal970 

JimUTS 

Dayton Juna  1969 

Dickson Aufustl970 

SMtetln J«nal99 

HwitaMii-Rockaiwi do 

HM^oidt. July  1969 

Lebanon October  1969 

Maryvilla Novambar  199 

Mdan JanMiyUTI.... 

Mornitown July  1971 

Murfraasbere J«Mwry  U9 

NashviHa April  1972 

Newport.- Jnhr  1971 

Oakridta May  1971 

PhdadalpMa NMambwlVO 

Mo«sPo«ot. Dacambar  1970.. 

RJplay Dacambar  1971.. 

SprlBitlald Saptambar  1973. 

TEXAS 

UTAH 
BouatMul July  199 


VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 
Naiwn  County March  1970 

WASMINfilON 

Puyallup Dacambar  199 

Ranton.. Aprill971. 


Saatna 9 

WEST  VIRGINIA 
Summarsvilla January  1970 

WISCONSIN 

EaoClaira. Saptambar  1971. 

WMowatar Ociobar  199 

WYOMING 

Baan July  1970    

Evanston April  1970 

CtHatta Aufust  199 

Graan  Rivar January  1970 

Jack»n Janal970 

Rivartan Fabruary  1970 

RaefcSprtap January  1970 

TMf1W00OlM. . . . .--..._..............   NoWMlMf  l9C9.. ..._.........*•••*- 

WhaatJand January  1970 

Noii.«aL 

Ha»eyviile.  Ala 

BkMMninijoa,  III 

nas^a^^  Naav. ....................... 


nUaf,  Pi. 


>  No  data  spaa  had. 


10.0 


u.o 

400.0 


27.0 
22.0 
U.0 

lao 

300 

54.0 


6.0 

2ao 

iO 
5.8 

ta 

14.0 
2«i8 
10 

12.0 

ae 

SlO 

ao 

310 

335.0 

7.0 

310 
5.0 
7.0 
7.0 

14.0 


30.0 


10.0 


14.4 

210 

17.7 

5210 


10 

310 
20.1 


3.5 
1* 
IS 

3.5 
LI 
11 
113 
3.1 
23 
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POLITICAL  APPOINTMENTS  IN  VIO- 
LATION OF  MINE  SAFETTY  LAWS 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
aaked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  6  weeks  ago  today  the  lives  of 
38  coal  miners  were  snuffed  out  in  the 
Hurricane  Creek  mine  in  Hyden,  Ky., 
where  repeated  violations  of  the  Federal 
mine  safety  law  had  been  cited  by  Fed- 
eral inspectors.  If  the  mine  safety  law 
passed  by  Congress  in  1969  had  been 
enforced,  this  tragedy  need  not  have  oc- 
curred. 

At  the  time  of  tlie  Hyden  disaster, 
President  Nixon  indicated  he  wanted  to 
fly  to  Kentucky  to  console  the  widows 
and  survivors,  but  the  weatlier  was  too 
bad  and  he  canceled  the  trip.  Instead  of 
consoling  widows,  the  President  should 
insist  that  the  mine  safety  law  be  en- 
forced, and  thereby  make  it  lumecessary 
to  have  so  many  coal  miners'  widows  in 
the  future. 

But  what  has  happened?  After  the 
Hyden  tragedy,  an  Iowa  fund-raiser  and 
lobbyist  was  appointed  as  chief  enforcer 
of  the  coal  mine  safety  act  in  the  Bureau 
of  Mines.  And  now  today  comes  even 
more  shocking  news  in  the  appointment 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Research,  which  is  required  by 
section  102  of  the  1969  act. 

This  panel  makes  recommendations  on 
grants  and  contracts  to  be  made  in  coal 
mine  safety  research.  Now  listen  to  this. 
Congress  specifically  provided  In  the  act 
that  the  members  be  "knowledgeable  in 
the  field  of  coal  mine  saiety  research." 

Listen  to  some  of  the  appointees  of  this 
panel.  Mj-s.  Jo  Anne  Gray  of  Denver, 
Colo.,  a  former  stewardess  and  supervisor 
of  stewardess  training  for  Continental 
Airlines.  Is  she  according  to  the  law 
"knowledgeable?"  Well,  that  does  not 
matter,  because  Mrs.  Gray  is  the  Repub- 
lican national  commltteewoman  from 
Colorado. 

Then  there  is  Mrs.  Sara  Abemethy, 
who  Is  on  the  board  of  regents  of  Okla- 
homa College  of  Liberal  Arts,  but  has 
nothing  to  qualify  her  to  be  "knowledge- 
able in  the  field  of  coal  mine  safety"  as 
the  law  requires.  But  she  has  Capitol  Hill 
Republican  friends  who  have  taken 
credit  for  her  appointment. 

Then  there  is  Robert  F.  Ziems,  an  at- 
torney from  Arlington.  Va.  Is  he  knowl- 
edgeable, as  the  law  requires?  Well,  he 
Just  finished  a  2-year  term  as  the  Re- 
publican chairman  in  Fairfax,  Va. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Nixon,  who 
urges  us  to  declare  war  on  crime  and 
lawlessness,  is  turning  his  back  on  vio- 
lations of  the  mine  safety  law.  How  long 
Is  the  President  going  to  tolerate  the  ap- 
pointment of  party  hacks  and  political 
muscle  men  to  subvert  the  safety  of  the 
men  who  work  in  the  mines? 

How  long  is  the  President  going  to  turn 
his  back  on  the  human  sacrifices  being 
made  by  coal  miners  every  day  the  law  Is 
not  being  enforced? 

This  callous  catering  to  politicians  in 
order  to  pay  off  political  debts  must  stop. 

The  President  must  insist  on  the  ap- 
pointment of  qualified  and  fearless  men 
and  women  to  carry  out  the  law. 

The  President  must  insist  on  enforce- 


ment of  the  law,  or  the  slaughter  will 
increase  in  the  coed  mines. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  appointees  to 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Coal  Mine 
Safety  Research : 

APPOINTEE   LIST 

Walter  Hlbbard,  Jr.,  Chairman  (former  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Mines) . 

Earl  Hayes.  Executive  Secretary  (Chief 
Scientist  of  the  Bureau ) . 

Mrs.  Sara  Abernathy.  Board  of  Regents 
(Oklahoma  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Altus, 
Oklahoma) . 

H.  Lynue  Barber.  Retired  Mining  Execu- 
tive. Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

Dr.  William  D.  Carlson.  President,  Univer- 
sity of  Wyoming. 

Dr.  Ben  Chastain.  Associate  Professor  of 
Chemistry.  Samford  University,  Birmingham, 
Alabama. 

Lewis  Evans,  UMW. 

Robert  E.  Ferguson,  National  Bureau  of 
Standards. 

S.  David  Freeman,  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology. 

Dr.  John  M.  Ide,  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Jo  Anne  Gray  (former  director  Stew- 
ardess Training,  Continental  AlrUnea) . 

Frank  L.  Craft,  President,  Craft  Enterprises 
(Former  rep.  of  CargUl,  Inc.  (which  controls 
Belle  Isle  Salt  Mines  in  Louisiana  where  30 
miners  died  in  '67). 

Cloyd  D.  McDowell,  President,  Harlan 
County  Coal  Operators  Association,  Harlan, 
Ky. 

Frederick  J.  Robbins,  BUss  &  Laughlln  In- 
dustry, niinols. 

Harold  T.  Suter,  V-P  Consolidation  Coal 
Company. 

Ted  Q.  Wilson,  Attorney,  Tennessee. 

Robert  F.  Zlems,  Attorney,  Arlington,  Va. 


EXPANSIONS   OP   THE   WAR 

<Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  talking 
about  winding  down  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia,  the  administration  has  acted 
to  wind  it  up.  "Watch  what  we  do,  not 
what  we  say"  were  the  words  of  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  President's  cabinet. 
I  agree  that  the  actions  of  the  adminis- 
tration are  revealing — even  if  by  a  news 
blackout. 

The  latest  actions  of  the  administra- 
tion in  Southeast  Asia — organizing  and 
supporting  a  full-scale  invasion  of 
Laos — demonstrate  again  the  necessity 
for  Congress  to  end  the  war.  It  is  clear 
that  the  administration  does  not  have  a 
plan  to  do  so.  Inherent  in  the  so-called 
policy  of  Vietnamization  is  the  extenslMi 
of  the  war  beyond  the  perimeters  of 
South  Vietnam.  Thus,  the  battle  was 
pushed  into  Cambodia.  Now,  it  is  being 
pushed  into  Laos — engulfing  both  coun- 
tries in  further  death  and  destruction. 

Last  May,  without  consultation  with 
or  approval  by  Congress,  the  President 
ordered  United  States  combat  forces  into 
Cambodia.  After  U.S.  troops  were  with- 
drawn from  Cambodia  and  after  pro- 
longed debate  the  Congress  adopted  the 
modified  Cooper- Church  amendment  to 
the  Special  Foreign  Assistance  Authori- 
zation Act — Public  Law  91-652 — which 
bars  the  use  of  funds  to  "finance  the  in- 
troduction of  United  States  groimd  com- 
bat troops  into  Cambodia,  or  to  provide 
United  States  advisers  to  or  for  Cam- 
bodian military  forces  in  Cambodia." 


In  1969,  a  provision  had  been  adCH^ted 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  appro- 
priations bin — Public  Law  91-171 — bar- 
ring the  use  of  funds  "to  finance  the  in- 
troduction of  American  ground  combat 
troops  into  Laos  or  Thailand."  Like  lan- 
guage has  been  embodied  in  ensuing  au- 
thorization and  appropriations  bUls  for 
the  Defense  Department,  and  in  this 
year's  appropriation  bill — Public  Law  91- 
668 — the  use  of  funds  is  prohibited  "to 
support  Vietnamese  or  other  free  world 
forces  in  actions  designed  to  provide 
military  support  and  assistance  to  the 
Government  of  Cambodia  or  Laos."  The 
loophole  lies  In  the  additional  words  pro- 
viding that  this  language  should  not  be 
construed  to  "prohibit  support  of  actions 
required  to  insure  the  safe  and  orderly 
wlthdirawal  o:-  disengagement  of  UJ3. 
forces  from  Southeast  Asia  or  to  aid  In 
the  release  of  Americans  held  as  prison- 
ers of  war." 

Since  the  use  of  U.S.  airpower  In  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos  was  not  prohibited,  the 
administration  has  not  hesitated  to  use 
U.S.  airpower  in  Cambodia  and  Laos  in 
support  of  Cambodian  and  South  Viet- 
namese forces.  Obviously  the  adminis- 
tration will  take  advantage  of  any  loop- 
hole in  the  law. 

If  Congress  is  to  exercise  its  powers 
to  end  the  war,  then  at  a  minimum  the 
loopholes  must  be  closed.  Therefore,  I 
have  joined  with  a  group  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  introduction  of  aji  amendment  to 
the  Special  Foreign  Assistance  Authori- 
zation Act — Public  Law  91-652 — which 
bars  UJ3.  involvement,  whether  dliect  or 
indirect.  In  military  operations  concern- 
ing Laos. 

This  bill  is  a  correlative  to  House  Reso- 
lution 48,  which  I  introduced  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  new  Congress  for  myself, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Fraser, 
Mr.  MiKVA,  and  Mr.  Rosenthal.  In  the 
91st  Congress  it  was  House  Resolution 
899.  It  bars  the  use  of  U.S.  forces  in  com- 
bat In  or  over  Laos  without  affirmative 
action  first  being  taken  by  the  Congress 
to  sanction  such  use. 

As  long  as  the  administration  refuses 
seriously  to  seek  a  negotiated  peace  and 
insists  upon  pursuing  a  military  solu- 
tion, there  will  be  no  peace.  Congress 
must  not  continue  to  stand  by,  but  must 
exercise  its  responsibilities. 

I  have  introduced  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  50,  in  which  26  of  my  col- 
leagues have  joined  to  produce  an  im- 
mediate halt  to  all  offensive  actions  by 
U.S.  forces  and  complete  withdrawal  by 
June  30,  1971.  Since  I  support  any  legis- 
lation aimed  at  ending  this  nightmare  of 
war  afflicting  our  Nation  and  the  peoples 
of  Southeast  Asia,  I  have  joined  in  spon- 
soring the  Vietnam  Disengagement  Act 
of  1971 — the  so-called  McGovem-Hat- 
fleld  amendment  to  end  the  war. 

But  more  important  than  the  intro- 
duction of  blUs  and  resolutions  is  the 
arousal  of  the  public  to  demand  the  end 
of  the  war.  According  to  the  latest  Gal- 
lup poll,  73  percent  of  the  American 
people  demand  a  complete  withdrawal 
by  the  end  of  this  year,  at  the  latest.  This 
statistical  reflection  of  the  prevailing 
attitude  of  America  must  be  translated 
into  vocal,  insistent  pressure  exerted 
upon  the  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion to  end  the  war. 
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TEMPORARY    NATIONAL   SBCURITY 
COMMISSION 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  ?iven  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcoso  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  past  year 
saw  a  significant — and  long  overdue — 
reassertlon  of  congressional  oversight 
regarding  our  foreign  and  military  pol- 
icy. Despite  this  resurgence  of  congres- 
sional responsibility,  we  are  now  witness- 
ing the  Invtuion  of  another  nation  In 
Southeast  Asia — Laos.  TMa  follows  by 
only  months  the  displacement  of  the  war 
Into  Cambodia.  Clearly,  the  role  of  Con- 
gress has  not  yet  been  sufflclently  as- 
serted. 

There  are  several  means  to  accomplish 
this  assertion.  One  Is  the  passage  of  legis- 
lation. To  that  end.  I  have  introduced, 
with  26  cosponsors.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  50,  which  calls  for  an  Im- 
mediate halt  to  elU  offensive  actions  in 
Southeast  Asia  by  United  States  forces 
and  for  complete  withdrawal  by  June 
30,  1971.  In  addition.  I  have  cospocsored 
HJl.  1738,  which  amends  the  Special  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1971,  Public  Law 
91-852.  to  bar  the  use  of  United  States 
funds  emd  forces  in  or  over  Cambodia 
And  I  have  introduced  House  Resolution 
48.  barring  the  use  of  Amerlcmn  forces 
in  or  over  Laos. 

Other  legislation,  aimed  similarly  at 
bringing  a  halt  to.  or  at  least  limiting. 
United  States  Involvement  In  the  mis- 
guided war  In  Southeast  Asia,  has  been 
and  will  be  Introduced.  I  intend  to  spon- 
sor all  such  legislation:  for  example,  a 
bill  barring  the  use  of  United  States 
funds  8md  forces  In  and  over  Laos:  and 
the  Vietnam  Disengagement  Act  of 
1971 — the  so-called  re\ised  McOovem- 
Hatfleld  amendment  to  end  the  war. 

Affirmative  action  must  be  taken  on 
this  legislation,  since  It  is  obvious  that 
this  war  will  not  end  until  the  Congress 
acts  to  end  It  by  cutting  off  all  funds 
and  authority  for  United  States  Involve- 
ment, whether  direct  or  Indirect. 

Another  means  to  accomplish  the  as- 
sertion of  congressional  authority  Is  to 
continue  speaking  out  loudly  and  clear- 
ly, as  some  of  us  hove  done,  and  as  more 
are  beginning  to  do. 

Still  another  means  to  acccwnpUsh  the 
assertion  of  congressional  atithortty — not 
Just  regarding  the  war,  but  as  to  our  en- 
tire foreign  and  military  policy  struc- 
ttxres — is  to  create  a  body  which  can  as- 
sess these  structures  and  the  Institutions 
which  create  them.  Influence  them,  and 
Implement  them.  To  this  end,  I  have  in- 
troduced H.R.  3578.  In  which  24  of  my 
colleagues  have  Joined  as  cosponsors,  to 
establish  a  Temporary  National  Security 
Commission. 

The  genesis  of  this  bill  lies  In  a  con- 
gesslonal  conference  which  two  Sena- 
tors and  eight  Members  of  the  House. 
Including  myself,  convened  in  March  of 
1969  to  study  the  miUtery  budget  and 
national  priorities  That  conference  set 
the  stage  for  the  subsequent  debates  on 
the  military  budget  which  have  occupied 
both  Houses  of  Congress  in  subsequent 
years.  Almost  3  years  have  passed,  but 
the  need  for  a  commission  which  we  pre- 
viously proposed  remains. 


The  estahlishmmt  of  the  Temporary 
National  Security  Commissioa  will  en- 
able Congress  to  assert  its  proper  role 
in  the  determination  of  foreign  and  mili- 
tary policy,  which  have  Joined  so  tragi- 
cally to  produce  a  war  in  which  tills  Na- 
tion has  been  involved  for  10  years  now. 
The  Commission  would  PTftmin«»  the  In- 
stitutional structure  of  tlie  military-in- 
dustrial complex,  the  relation  between 
military  policy  and  the  economic  inter- 
ests which  depend  on  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment, and  the  econconlc  and  social 
Impact  of  the  military-Industrial  com- 
plex. 

The  Commission  would  consist  of  17 
memi)ers .  five  Senators,  five  Representa- 
tives, six  private  citizens  aippointed  by 
these  10  elected  officials,  and  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Comptroller  Qeneral. 
The  congresslonaJ  membersiilp  would 
bring  to  bear  the  exercise  of  the  Con- 
gress responsibilities.  The  private  citi- 
zens would  t3e  persons  of  the  tUghest  pro- 
fessional and  technical  capacity,  some 
scientiflcally  trained  In  matters  relevant 
to  defense,  and  others  who  are  experi- 
enced In  international  affairs  The  repre- 
sentative of  the  Comptroller  General 
would  provide  needed  budgetary  and  fis- 
cal luiowiedge. 

Tbe  Temporary  National  Security 
Commission  would  make  a  broad-scale 
study  of  defense  and  security  areas. 
While  the  bill  we  have  Introduced  to 
create  the  Commission  Intentionally  does 
not  stipulate  exactly  which  agencies  and 
departments  are  to  be  encompassed 
within  this  study,  so  as  to  avoid  undue 
rigidity.  It  does  specifically  require  a 
study  of  those  agencies  and  departments 
established  by  the  National  Security  Act 
of  1947.  These  include  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council  and  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  Likewise,  all  components  of  the 
NatioDal  Military  Establishment  pro- 
vided In  the  1947  act  would  be  included. 

TTie  Conunlssion  would  study  the  fore- 
going agencies  and  their  activities  with  a 
view  to  determining: 

Plrst,  what  are  the  current  national 
policies  and  objectives  in  the  area  of  de- 
fense and  security  and.  In  view  of  svtch 
policies  and  objectives,  whether  the  na- 
tional Interest  Is  being  properly  served 
by  the  existing  agencies  of  Oovemment; 

Second,  whether  existing  and  projected 
weapons  systems,  military  Installations, 
management  procedures,  and  fiscal  per- 
formance of  such  agencies  conform  to 
nsftional  policy  in  the  area  of  defense; 

Third,  to  what  extent  the  Defense  Eb- 
tabllshment  as  an  institution  affects  In- 
dtvldual  Judgment  in  the  making  and 
execution  of  policy ;  and 

Fourth,  whether  the  relationships  be- 
tween agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment responsible  for  procurement  and 
suppliers  of  goods  and  services  require 
modification. 

The  Commission  would  be  required  to 
make  recommendations — including  sug- 
gested legislation — to  the  Congress,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  the  Improvement 
of  policy  for  national  security  and  the 
effectiveness  of  procedures  and  organiza- 
tions in  those  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  which  function  in  the  area 
of  defense. 
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In  brief,  no  aspect  of  defense  or  zuu 
tional  security  would  be  overlooked. 

The  concept  of  such  a  temporary  Com- 
mission of  investigation  derives  from  the 
Temporary-  National  Economic  Commit- 
tee, established  in  1938  and  chaired  by 
Senator  O'Mahoney.  which  conducted  a 
study  into  the  concentration  of  economic 
power.  The  findings  of  that  committee 
which  existed  until  1941,  gave  Impetui 
to  the  antitrust  prosecutions  of  that  pe- 
riod, The>-  generated  an  atmosphere 
which  achieved  basic  reforms — the  same 
atmosphere  which  we  Intend  that  the 
Temporary  National  Security  Commis- 
sion would  generate. 

Anyone  who  has  watched  the  agonized 
contortions  of  successive  administrations 
in  Justifying  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia 
cannot  help  but  acknowledge  that  a 
major  reassessment  of  our  foreign  and 
military  policies  Is  in  order.  In  some  re- 
gards, it  Is  now  Impossible  to  even  deter- 
mine whether — to  lise  a  colloquialism, 
the  dog  wags  the  tail,  or  the  tall  the 
dog.  Does  our  foreign  policy  determine 
our  military  actions  and  systems,  or  does 
our  Military  Establishment  determine 
our  foreign  policy?  Do  we  fight  a  war  in 
South  Vietnam,  and  then  Cambodia,  and 
now  Laos,  because  our  foreign  policy— 
misguided  In  any  case — so  dictates,  or  do 
we  fight  because  the  Pentagon  has  so 
acted,  and  then  left  the  foreign  policy 
Justifications  to  be  constructed  as  ra- 
tionalizing afterthought? 

Congress  must  answer  these  questions. 
The  Temporary  National  Commission 
can  help  us  to  do  so. 

The  Members  who  have  Joined  me  In 
sponsoring  H.R.  3578.  to  create  the  TWn- 
porary  National  Security  Commission, 
are: 

Mr.  BuHTOw,  Mrs.  Chisholm.  Mr.  Cut. 
Mr.  CONYXRs.  Mr.  Dices.  Mr.  Dow.  Mr. 
EcKHARDT,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.  Fraser.  Mr.  Orkxn  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Harrincton,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr. 
HxcHLiR  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Hkusto- 
SKi.  Mr.  Kastxnmeikr,  Mr.  Koch.  Mr. 
Lkggett,  Mr.  Mikva.  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr. 
RosENTHAi,,  Mr.  ScHxnm,  Mr.  Stokxs. 
Mr.  Tiirnan.  and  Mr.  Wolff. 


DRAPT'EES  SHOULD  NOT  BE  SENT 
TO  VIETNAM  WITHOUT  THEIR 
CONSENT 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscoro  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  did  in 
the  last  Congress,  I  have  introduced  in 
the  92d  Congress  my  bill  to  bar  the  send- 
ing of  nonconsentlng  draftees  to  Viet- 
nam and  the  waters  adjacent  thereto 
Hie  bill  is  HH.  1564.  It  Is  particularly 
timely  for  the  Congress  to  act  afftnna- 
tively  on  this  legislation  since  the  ques- 
tion of  extending  the  Selective  Service 
Act  is  a^aln  before  Congress.  It  is  par- 
ticularly incumbent  upon  the  Congress 
to  face  this  issue  because  the  sending  of 
unwilling  draftees  year  after  year  to  die 
In  an  undeclared  war  in  Southeast  Asia 
is  grievously  wrong. 

The  tragic  fl^gures  of  deaths  and  cas- 
ualties starkly  reveal  what  an  Inequita- 
ble burden  draftees  have  borne  in  this 
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^ni.  While  draftees  comprise  only  about 
10  percent  of  the  men  serving  in  the 
Army,  more  than  30  percent  of  the  men 
serving  in  Vietnam  are  draftees.  Draftees 
aooount  for  32  percent  of  the  American 
deaths  which  have  been  sustained  In 
Vietnam.  And  looking  only  at  Army  per- 
sonnel, draftees  account  for  55  percent 
of  the  battle  deaths  among  Army  en- 
listed men. 

A  recent  article  which  appeared  in  the 
August  15,  1970,  Issue  of  the  National 
Journal,  entitled  "Defense  Report — 
Draftees  Shoulder  Burden  of  Fighting 
and  Djrtng  In  Vietnam,"  showed  that  an 
Army  draftee's  chances  of  going  to  Viet- 
nam have  fluctuated  between  50  and  80 
percent.  And  his  chances  of  being  killed 
or  wounded  are  about  54  percent  greater 
than  that  of  his  Regxilar  Army  counter- 
part. 

It  is  Insupportable  that  draftees — 
conscripted  without  reference  to  their 
feelings  regarding  the  tragic  Vietnam 
vsjr — are  the  fodder  which  feeds  the 
death  machine  In  Asia.  If  a  draftee  does 
not  consent  to  serve  in  Vietnam,  he 
should  not  be  sent  there;  he  should  not 
be  called  upon  to  risk  his  life  for  the 
repressive  Thleu-Ky  regiine  in  what  Is 
essentially  a  civil  war.  If  Congress  Is  un- 
willing to  end  the  war,  as  I  believe  it 
should  by  ceasing  to  appropriate  the 
money,  the  least  Congress  can  do  la  to 
end  sending  young  men  to  fight  In  it 
without  their  consent. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  FUNDING  FOR  ES- 
SENTIAL HOUSING  PROGRAMS 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  intro- 
duced, for  myself  and  25  of  my  colleagues, 
HJl.  4001  and  H.R.  4160,  legislation  to 
provide  supplemental  funding  for  fiscal 
year  1971  for  five  essential  programs — 
urban  renewal,  model  cities,  rent  supple- 
ments, the  section  236  rental  assistance 
pro^rram.  and  the  section  235  homeown- 
ershlp  assistance  program. 

I  initially  introduced  this  legislation  as 
H,R.  1115  on  the  opening  day  of  this 
Congress.  In  ottler  to  bring  the  appro- 
priation levels — that  is,  the  funds  actu- 
ally available  for  use  or  the  authoriza- 
tions actually  available  for  contracting — 
up  to  their  fully  authorized  levels. 

Thus,  for  urban  renewal,  this  bill  ap- 
propriates an  additional  $1,087,500,000 — 
the  amount  representing  the  gap  be- 
tween what  has  been  authorized  by  the 
Congress  and  what  has  in  fact  been  ap- 
propriated by  Congress.  For  model  cities, 
the  bUl  provides  an  additional  $836,600,- 
000;  for  rent  supplements,  $113,000,000; 
for  section  235,  an  additional  $25  mil- 
lion; and  for  section  236,  an  additional 
$25  million. 

Bach  of  these  programs  Is  Integral  to 
the  commitment  to  provide  a  decent 
home  in  a  suitable  living  environment 
for  every  American.  The  tragedy  has 
been — and  continues  to  be — Uiat.  while 
the  Congress  engages  In  handsome  rhet- 
oric and  passes  carefully  constructed, 
workable  programs,  it  falls  to  provide 


sufficient  funds  to  make  this  rhetoric 
and  these  programs  meaningful. 

The  name  of  the  game  Is  money.  There 
is  simply  no  way  around  that.  Without 
that  money,  the  cities  are  stymied.  They 
do  not  have  tl^  funds  to  produce  the 
housing  which  is  needed.  And,  as  the 
growing  housing  crisis  across  the  Nation 
demonstrates,  wltlunit  Federal  ftmds, 
that  housing  Just  will  not  be  built — at 
least,  not  housing  within  the  financial 
reach  of  low-  and  moderate-income 
families. 

Let  me  discuss  this  need  just  in  terms 
of  section  236.  as  an  example.  The  sec- 
tion 236  program,  enacted  by  passage  of 
the  1968  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act.  provides  for  assistance  to  lower 
income  families  for  rental  or  coopera- 
tive housing,  in  the  form  of  periodic  jyay- 
ments  to  the  mortgagee  on  behalf  of  the 
mortgagor  These  payments  serve  to  re- 
duce Intei-est  costs  on  a  market-rate 
project  down  to  that  which  would  have 
to  be  paid  if  the  mortgage  bore  an  interest 
rate  of  as  little  as  1  percent.  The  tenant 
pays  no  more  than  25  percent  of  his 
income  per  month  tor  rent. 

This  program  is  absohitely  essential  in 
New  York  City  and  New  York  State.  It 
is  the  major  Federal  program  relied 
upon  by  the  State  and  city  Mitchell- 
Lama  programs.  Yet,  New  York  City 
alone  needs  approximately  $40  mllllcn  of 
section  236  funds  for  fiscal  year  1971. 
How  much  has  it  received?  In  fiscal  year 
1971,  New  York  City's  Housing  and  De- 
velopment Administration  has  received, 
as  of  January  20  of  this  year,  $1,777,675. 
It  may  receive  an  additional  $321,656. 

Even  if  It  did,  it  would  still  only  be 
receiving  a  little  more  than  five  per- 
cent of  Its  tictual  needs. 

Obviously,  even  the  $25  million  appro- 
priated by  H.R.  1115,  H.R.  4001  and  HJl. 
4160,  with  cosponsors,  were  provided  by 
the  Congress,  New  York  City's  needs 
would  still  far  exceed  the  amount  it 
would.  In  fact,  receive.  And  so,  too,  would 
the  needs  of  virtually  every  urban  area. 
So,  of  course,  we  must  constantly  strive 
for  greatly  Increased  authorizations  for 
the  section  236  program,  and  for  every 
other  housing  program.  And  once  having 
succeeded,  we  must  obtain  full  funding, 
so  that  the  laws  on  the  statute  books 
have  some  reality  in  the  worlds  of  in- 
adequate and  insufficient  housing. 

This  year,  we  must  obtain  the  addi- 
tional funds — which  are  already  author- 
ized— for  section  236,  for  section  235, 
for  rent  supplements,  for  urban  renew- 
al, and  for  model  cities.  Of  course,  that 
costs  money.  But,  when  the  admlidstra- 
tlon  hails  a  trillion  dollar  gross  national 
product,  how  can  we  accept  any  excuse 
for  not  providing  the  money  so  that  the 
American  people  can  live  in  decent  hous- 
ing, in  decent  environments,  at  costs  they 
can  afford?  The  question  is,  needless  to 
say,  rhetorical.  No  excuse  Is  acceptable. 

The  following  Members  have  Joined  me 
In  cosponsoring  the  full  funding  housing 
supplemental  appropriations  bill: 

Mrs.  Abzug,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Badillo, 
Mr.  Begich,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Bttrton  of 
California,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Clay, 
Mr.  CoNTBRS,  Mr.  E>ELLTnyts,  Mr.  DoRO- 
HTiE,  Mr.  Dow,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Fraser, 


Mr.  Halpern,  Mrs.  HicKS  of  Massa- 
chxisetts,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mrs. 
Mink,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  OTIeil,  Mr. 
Podbll,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Rem  of  New 
York,  and  Mr.  Wolff. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

'Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
gi\'en  permission  to  extend  liis  remarks 
at  tills  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  week  we  are  Joining  with  over  a 
million  Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent 
in  commemoration  of  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day. 

The  Lithuanians  are  a  peaceful  peo- 
ple, etlinically  related  to  neither  Ger- 
mans nor  Russians.  In  1251, 720  years  ago 
this  month,  all  the  Lithuanian  princi- 
palities were  united  into  one  lungdom. 
Thus  they  have  a  long  tradition  of  self- 
determination.  On  February  16,  1918,  the 
modern  Republic  of  Lithuania  was 
formed.  This  mouth  marks  the  53d  an- 
niversary of  this  event. 

It  is,  however,  a  grim  and  tragic  ob- 
servance. The  independent  state  of 
Lithuania  was  short  lived.  In  1939 
Kremlin  troops  moved  Into  Lithuania. 
By  1941  the  Soviet  Armi-  had  taken  con- 
trol, beginning  an  era  of  brutal  occupa- 
tion that  continues  today. 

This  tiny  nation,  held  by  force,  is  be- 
ing denied  its  right  to  independence.  The 
Lithuanian  people,  accustomed  to  free- 
dom and  self-determination,  have  never 
ceased  in  their  efforts  to  rid  their  coun- 
try of  the  Communist  regime.  The  free- 
dom of  these  brave  people  must  remain  a 
goal  and  duty  of  Congress. 

Congress  has  annually  memoralized 
the  establishment  of  the  modem  Lithu- 
anian Republic.  It  is  proper  that  we  do 
so,  for  despite  their  occupation  by  the 
Soviets,  the  Lithuanians  msdntain  the 
belief  and  hope  that  they  will  regain 
their  independence. 


UKRAINIANS  AN  INDEPENDENT 
PEOPLE 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  1918,  the  time  when  war  and  revolu- 
tion spread  across  Europe,  the  Ukrain- 
ians fought  for  and  won  their  independ- 
ence from  the  Russian  Emigre.  Within 
2  years  their  country  was  overrun  by 
the  Red  army  and  incorporated  into  the 
Soviet  Union.  As  a  result,  today  over  45 
million  Ukrainians  are  living  under 
Kremlin  domination. 

Iliese  people,  ncai-Russians,  are  vic- 
tims of  Soviet  colonialism  ImiXKed  by 
the  force  of  the  Red  army.  They  are 
held  in  bondage,  denied  the  blessings  of 
liberty. 

Since  1920  our  Ukrainian  friends  have 
fervently  desired  to  practice  the  ways 
of  democracy.  They  have  engaged  in 
numerous  struggles  against  their  captors 
who  have  retaliated  with  weapons  of 
starvation  and  execution.  Despite  the 
constraints  of  the  Communist  Party,  the 
Ukrainians  still  live  in  the  faith  that 
their  nation  will  be  free  again.  Their 
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unfailing  devotion  to  this  goal  stands  as 
a  banner  to  all  believers  in  liberty. 

Each  year  we  have  made  a  practice 
in  the  House  of  declaring  our  support 
for  an  Independent  Ukrainian  state.  It 
is  a  privilege  for  me  to  again  join  all 
those  who  today  speak  in  favor  of  this 
principle. 

Today,  as  we  commemorate  the  53d 
anniversary  of  the  independence  of 
Ukraine,  let  us  take  time  to  renew  our 
pledge  to  the  principle  of  freedom  and 
self-determlimtion  for  all  peoples. 


FINANCIAL  DISCL06URE 

CMr.  PRICE  of  Illlnoi«  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.^ 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Cc«nmlttee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct  has  sent  to  all  Members,  ofHcers, 
and  designated  employees  of  the  House 
the  forms  for  making  the  annual  finan- 
cial disclosure  reports  required  by  the 
rules  of  the  House. 

I  call  attention  to  this,  as  chairman  of 
the  committee,  in  the  hope  of  expediting 
the  filing  of  these  reports.  While  the 
deadline  for  the  filings  is  not  until  April 
30,  earlier  filing  will  facilitate  the  pro- 
cessing work  of  the  committee  staff  and 
alleviate  an  llth-hour  Jam.  The  process- 
ing requires  considerable  time  of  the 
committee's  small  staff. 

So  I  urge  all  who  are  required  to  file 
to  get  their  reports  to  the  committee  as 
early  as  possible.  Additional  forms,  if 
needed,  plus  any  help  needed,  are  avail- 
able fn»n  the  coaunittee's  oCQce. 

Instructions  and  certain  definitions 
will  be  found  on  the  reverse  side  of  the 
forms. 

I  should  like  to  urge  also  that  Members 
and  officers  of  the  House  who  have  not 
already  done  so,  advise  the  committee  as 
soon  as  possible  of  their  designated  prin- 
cipal assistants,  as  provided  tn  House 
rule  XLFv,  so  that  disclosure  forms  may 
be  sent  to  them.  Such  employees,  as  well 
as  professional  staff  members  of  com- 
mittees, are  required  to  file. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LATE  HONORABLE 
RICHARD  RUSSELL— ARTICLES 
BY  SYLVAN  MEYER 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Miami 
News,  a  great  American  newspaper,  was 
fortimate  nearly  2  years  ago  to  find  in 
Mr  Sylvan  Meyer  an  able  successor  to 
the  late  William  C.  Baggs,  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  compassionate  jour- 
nalists it  was  ever  my  privilege  to  know. 

As  editor  in  Qainesvllle,  Sylvan  came 
to  know  the  late  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia,  the  distinguished  Richard  Rus- 
sell, as  well  as  any  Journalist  could.  In 
two  articles  which  appeared  in  the  Jan- 
uary 22  and  January  25,  1971.  editions 
of  the  Miami  News,  the  editor  remem- 
bered the  statesman. 


So  that  colleagues  might  share  in  Mr. 
Meyer's  observations  of  this  great 
Georgian  and  American,  I  include  both 
articles  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

(Prom  the  Miami  News,  Jan.  33.  1971) 
Nation  Kntw  RiraBxix'a  Osxatkcss.  and  Its 

LlMTTS 

In  the  hot  night  of  the  sununer  of  10S3.  I 
walked  throtigh  the  tralnload  of  Southerns 
churning  towiird  Chicago  on  the  Loulavllle 
and  Nashville  Rallro«d,  riding  the  "Dick  Rus- 
sell" special  to  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention. 

The  Senator  was  not  to  be  seen  He  retired 
early  while  his  supporters  reveled.  They  never 
thought  he  would  win  the  Democratic  Nom- 
ination for  President.  He  would  maice  a  re- 
spectable showing  and  he  would  demonstrate 
to  the  rest  of  the  party  that  not  all  Demo- 
crats went  for  that  civil  rights  and  racial 
equality  business. 

Of  course,  they  didn't  know  Sen.  RusseU 
very  well.  Few  people  called  him  "Dick."  for 
one  thing  The  presence  and  the  dignity  of 
the  man  suggested  Immediately  that  such 
familiarity  would  be  out  of  place  They  knew 
that  he  did  not  go  along  with  the  Dlxlecrats. 
that  he  was  not  among  the  demagogues  who 
used  racs  politically  and  that  he  avoided  talk 
of  violence  and  hate.  He  had  principles  be 
believed  In  and  they  dictated  to  blm  a  way 
things  should  be  done;  dvU  rights  legislation 
he  saw  as  unnecessary  Implementation  of 
existing  constitutional  provisions  They 
didn't  know  he  did  not  expect  to  win.  They 
didn't  know  he  was  not  anti-Negro  m  his 
personal  views. 

In  Richard  Russell's  tradition  of  Southern 
patrldan  thought,  the  leading  white  estab- 
lishment helped  Negroes,  Joined  with  them 
politically  against  excesses  of  populism  and 
other  crudities  common  to  the  rambunctious 
when  they  seized  power.  In  his  opposition  to 
civil  rights  legislation.  Sen.  Russell  was  never 
called,  nor  did  he  desenrs  to  be  called  a 
racist. 

Headed  for  Chicago,  he  was  a  man  for  whom 
the  time  was  absolutely  right,  save  for  one 
Issue  and  It  became  so  dominant  that  the 
time  frustrated  his  talent  for  the  only  Job  in 
the  nation  more  powerful  than  the  ones  he 
held  anyway.  His  ambition  never  led  him 
to  repudiate  his  section  for  national  support, 
nor  to  wholy  embrace  ite  follies  for  Its  own 
The  LAN  train  held  every  brand  of 
Southerner  there  was,  the  liberals,  the 
segregationists,  the  elite  of  establishment 
and  the  peckerwood  polltlcos  from  the  pine 
flat  and  hllloountry  boondocks.  Richard 
Riiasell  had  brought  together  every  faction 
Just  because  he  was  who  he  was.  He  personl- 
fled  Judicious,  thoughtful  and  progressive 
government,  a  govemnjent  of  compassion  for 
all  people  but  one  whose  processes  must  be 
studied  minutely  and  carefully,  never  rudely 
Jostled  nor  too  swiftly  carried  past  the  lens 
of  patient  scrutiny  by  men  who  under- 
stood It. 

Even  those  who  wanted  change  then,  now. 
understood  that  the  country  needed  men  Uke 
Richard  Russell  Just  to  make  sure  that  In 
changing  the  nation's  attitudes  no  one 
changvd  Its  basic  processes  nor  threatened  Its 
ability  to  protect  every  man's  liberty 

Sen.  Russell  was  the  man  In  Chicago  every- 
one thought  would  make  a  great  President, 
but  could  never  win  a  national  election.  So 
serious  a  man  could  not  be  taken  seriously. 
U  defeat  bothered  btm  he  didn't  show  dis- 
appointment. Neither  did  he  compromise 
before  the  enticing  bait  at  instant  national 
popularity. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  he  was 
younger  than  55  at  that  time,  a  leader  In 
his  prime,  a  lifelong  student  and  practitioner 
of  government 


Now  the  tralnrlde  Is  long  forgotten.  The 
man  Russell  died  as  a  giant  of  his  country 
bearing  every  honor  except  the  Presldencv 
His  integrity  benefited  the  republic,  perhaps 
even  saved  It  from  disaster,  in  times  of  mill, 
tary  and  moral  peril.  TTie  country  has  need 
of  men  so  widely  recognized  as  perfecUy 
honorable  that  their  very  presence,  as  was 
his  on  the  Kennedy  assassination  liivestlga- 
tlon  conunlsslon.  carries  assurance  into  ev- 
ery quarter  that  Justice  will  be  done. 

They  will  say.  as  Sen  Russell  Is  laid  into 
the  red  earth  of  North  Georgia,  that  an  era 
has  closed,  a  chapter  In  history  ended.  I  hope 
that  Isn't  true.  He  had  a  regard  for  the 
.\merlcan  principle  that  his  memory  should 
reinforce.  He  was  both  ahead  of  his  time  and 
very  much  of  it.  and  he  was  largely  wise  In 
guiding  It. 

A  modern  RusseU,  this  one  unbound  by 
that  single  chain  of  sectional  history,  must 
emerge  and  soon,  or  the  nation  Is  In  the 
greater  peril  lor  his  absence. 

I  Prom  the  Miami  News.  January  25,  1971 1 

RtTssELL   Kjtt    Racial   Baitue  PtOK 

DrsraoTiNc    UNrrro   Statib 

The  national  oblf^arles  are  saying  that 
the  late  Sen  Richard  Russell  of  Georgia  be- 
came lonely  and  embittered  during  the  final 
years  of  his  service,  hurt  because  a  South- 
erner could  not  become  President. 

I  think  "lonely  and  embittered'  overstates 
ihe  case.  Sen.  RusseU  always  kept  to  him- 
self, preferring  to  read  and  study  alone  rather 
than  socialize  around  Washington.  His  con- 
centration on  being  a  Senator  and  on  the 
nation's  dlrectloni  TuUy  occupied  him.  His 
singleness  of  purpose  explains  why  he  was 
right  most  of  the  time. 

Some  biographer,  after  four  or  five  years 
of  study,  will  let  us  know  more  about  Sen 
Russell.  Meanwhile,  the  role  of  such  a  man 
In  the  making  of  America  tells  us  a  great 
deal  about  how  our  system  works  and  shows 
us  how  critical  to  the  national  life  one  man 
In  one  place  at  a  time  of  historical  turmoil 
can  be. 

I  last  talked  to  him  about  three  and  half 
years  ago.  He  felt  terrible  His  aides  limited 
my  time  In  his  office  to  ten  minutes  and  I 
was  through  with  my  business  In  eight.  Al- 
though the  senator  was  totally  attentive,  his 
lips  and  hands  trembled  and  he  looked 
washed  out. 

We  needed  a  bridge  in  Georgia,  an  Inex- 
pensive little  span  to  cost  about  $550,000.  It 
cro,ssed  a  Corps  of  Engineers  reservoir  to  s 
group  of  Islands  destined  to  be  a  state- 
developed  resort,  and  recreation  center.  We 
had  put  together  an  incredible  combination 
of  state  moneys,  federal  grants  in  aid  and 
matching  monies  and  expected  leases  from 
private  enterprise  But  there  was  no  money 
with  which  to  build  the  bridge  No  bridge, 
no  project. 

We  asked  Sen.  RusseU  to  urge  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  build  the  bridge  They  were 
the  only  agency  legitimately  entitled  to  do 
so.  All  the  Senator  said  after  the  meeting 
was.  "111  look  into  It." 

Two  months  later,  he  csOled  to  say  the 
bridge  was  OK.  Now  It  Is  built.  The  project 
IS  moving  forward.  He  had  simply  called  the 
Corps  and  told  them  to  build  it,  and  they  did 

About  that  time,  new  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion was  popping.  He  performed  as  general 
of  the  opposition.  Vietnam  was  erupting.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Porcee 
Conunlttec.  He  was  the  second  ranking  Sena- 
tor in  the  United  States.  He  was  Ul.  But  he 
kept  up  with  everything. 

It  win  long  be  debated  whether  this  capa- 
ble and  dedicated  man  slowed  down  the 
cotuitry's  march  toward  racial  equality  or, 
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liecause  of  his  absolute  aUeglance  to  our  po- 
UUcal  system,  speeded  It  along. 

Sen  Russell  defended  his  position,  and 
that  of  the  Southern  Old  Guard,  through 
every  accepted  parUamentary  device  and 
•yery  tactic  of  honorable  politics.  In  the 
course  of  the  battles  In  which  he  served  as 
strateg>-  chief  he  put  down  his  wilder  and 
less  responsible  colleagues.  Except  for  one 
brief  demagogic  dodge— a  proposal  that  two 
mllUon  Negroes  be  transpUnted  to  North - 
em  states  to  help  Northerners'  appreciation 
of  the  South '8  problems — he  deliberately 
avoided  the  Inflammatory  rhetoric  of  the 
typical  racial  hardliner. 

And  when  Sen.  Russell  lost,  he  lost.  He 
did  not  beat  dead  horses.  He  discouraged  his 
colleagues  from  engaging  In  recrtmlnatlons. 
Such  was  his  conviction  that  the  democratic 
process  had  to  be  sustained  that  once  a  vote 
»me  and  once  the  vote  went  against  him 
and  there  viras  nothing  left  to  do,  he  accepted 
the  verdict  of  the  system. 

This  IB  the  essence  of  democratic  phUoso- 
phy.  Those  who  do  not  accept  defeat  at  the 
end  of  the  battle  are  In  fact  conceding  that 
they  never  respected  the  rules  In  the  first 
place. 

Had  one  of  the  wild  ones  controlled  South - 
em  senators  rather  than  Russell,  unspeak- 
able disintegration  of  the  processes  of  gov- 
ernment could  have  occurred.  Russell  yielded 
Inch  by  inch,  giving  his  recalcitrant  brothers 
time  to  absorb  their  shocks.  He  would  not 
permit  the  defeated  group  to  maintain  per- 
petual guerrilla  virarfare  nor  violate  the  es- 
sential process  of  national  decision  making. 

For  the  nation's  sake,  he  was  the  best  man 
to  lead  the  wrong  side  at  that  time.  He  must 
have  been  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
only  Southerner  with  the  prestige  and  skill 
to  command  a  retreat  that  would  save  the 
skins  of  his  political  brethren  and  at  the 
same  time  prevent  the  country  from  tearing 
Itself  apart. 

MARY  PERKINS'  STORY 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  news- 
stories  should  give  us  greater  pause  for 
thought  than  those  reporting  the  re- 
criminations suffered  by  11-year-old 
Mary  Perkins  of  Sweetwater,  Fla.,  for  the 
act  of  giving  her  Christmas  savings  to  a 
family  in  need. 

Her  crime,  I  suppose,  was  not  in  giv- 
ing her  small  savings  of  $10  to  a  family 
evicted  from  their  home,  but,  rather,  for 
extending  such  a  kind  and  generous  hand 
to  persons  born  of  skin  other  than  her 
own.  Some  of  Mary's  neighbors  foimd 
this  act  objectionable.  Some  of  her  class- 
mates at  school  Inflicted  abuse,  both  ver- 
bal and  physical,  to  the  extent  that 
Mary's  parents  thought  it  wise  to  trans- 
fer her  to  a  private  school. 

That  the  Incidents  of  recrimination 
directed  against  Mary  were  few  in  num- 
ber compared  to  the  hundreds  of  warm 
and  loving  letters  that  poured  in  from 
Americans  across  the  country  is  indeed 
heartening.  But  that  she  should  suffer 
at  all  for  putting  into  practice  those 
ideals  and  principles  this  Nation  holds 
dear  is  most  regrettable. 

Today,  I  offer  a  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  generous  and  unselfish  act  of  Mary 
Perkins  be  commended  to  all  Americans 
as  the  practice  of  public  policy  we  pro- 


mote and  private  conscience  we  espouse 
and  worthy  of  emulation. 

So  that  the  widest  possible  audience 
might  know  the  full  story  concerning 
Mary  Perkins'  act  of  generosity,  I  submit 
for  the  Record  the  transcript  of  a  WPTTN 
radio  interview  with  Mary,  a  series  of 
articles  w^hich  appeared  in  the  Miami 
News,  and  a  copy  of  my  concurrent  reso- 
lution commending  her  for  that  act: 

[Prom  WPUN  radio.  South  Miami,  PTa.l 
Maxt  Pixxims  Stort 

Newsman.  "It's  seldom  that  good  news 
makes  the  headlines,  but  this  morning  the 
headlines  are  being  made  by  a  piece  of  good 
news  and  by  a  ten-year-old  girl  from  Sweet- 
water, the  small  community  off  the  trail  In 
Miami.  The  little  girl  heard  about  a  black 
policeman  In  the  small  town  who  had  to  evict 
a  needy  family  from  their  apartment,  the 
fact  that  the  policeman  himself  gave  we  to 
the  family  and  Mary  who  got  $10  for  Christ- 
mas gave  the  HO  to  the  needy  family.  This 
morning  WPUN  News  had  talked  with  Mary 
Perkins  and  her  mother,  Isabel  Perkins,  and 
I  first  asked  Mary,  why  she  decided  to  give 
the  money  away." 

Mart.  "Well  I  thought  that  they  needed 
It  and  they  needed  a  Christmas  Just  like 
everybody  else  did  and  I  dldnt  want  them  to 
go  without  a  Christmas.  Well,  I  thought 
maybe  I  could  help  with  my  (10  even  If  It 
wasn't  the  best  thing." 

Nrwsmaw.  "How  did  It  turn  out?" 

Mart.  "Preitty  good.  It  turned  out  real 
good.  It  was  a  real  good  Christmas." 

Newsman.  "That  was  Mary  Parkins  who 
gave  away  her  $10  for  Christmas  to  that? 
needy  family.  Other  children,  some  of  them, 
have  been  shouting  obscenities  embarrassing 
little  Mary  and  she  was  attacked  several 
times  and  beaten  up  by  a  group,  but  she  still 
says,  along  with  her  mother,  that  she's  very 
proud  that  she  did  glv»  the  »10  away  at 
Christmas  time.  Mrs.  Isabel  Perkins  Is  the 
mother  of  five  children.  Mary  Is  the  oldest  at 
ten  years  old,  and  I  asked  I^Irs.  Perkins  this 
morning  to  tell  tis  about  how  her  daughter 
made  her  decision." 

Mrs.  Perkins.  "Well  she  Just  simply  read 
the  story  In  the  paper,  you  know  and  felt 
very  depressed  and  very  badly  atwut  It  and 
asked  her  father  and  I  If  she  oould  take  her 
$10  and  buy  a  Uttle  something  for  their 
Christmas  Wlilch  turned  out  to  be  a  bigger 
thing  than  we  expected,  because  we  got  sev- 
eral gifts  you  know  for  the  children  and 
everything,  and  It  Is  the  happiest  Christmas 
we  ever  had  and  It's  still  the  happiest 
Christmas  In  spite  of  what  happened." 

Newsman.  Our  good  story  that  makes 
headlines  this  morning  despite  a  few  calls  of 
harrasslng  and  threats  toward  little  Mary 
Perkins  who  did  a  good  deed  at  Christmas 
time.  A  good  deed  now  that  is  news  headlines. 

[Prom  the  Miami  (Pla.)   News,  Jan.  7,  1971] 

She  Gave  Guts  to  Blacks:   Teens  Punish 

Mart  for  Crime  of  Caring 

(By  Ian  Glass) 

It  seems  that  Mary  Perkins"  crime  was  that 
she  gave  her  heart  at  Chrlstmas-tlme  to  a 
needy  family. 

But  Mary  is  white  and  the  family  Is  black, 
and  life  for  Mary  has  been  a  slice  of  hell  ever 
since. 

In  the  section  of  Sweetwater  (pop.  3.367) 
where  the  Perkins'  family  llvee,  a  few  teen- 
agers have  assumed  the  role  of  avengers — to 
punish  Mary  for  her  crime. 

Iifary,  11,  spent  $10  on  Christmas  presents 
for  four  bla<*  children  whose  parents  had 
Just  been  evicted  from  their  apartment.  The 
$10  originally  had  been  intended  for  her 
parents'  presents. 

She  bad  been  touched  by  the  action  of 


Metro  Sgt.  Bill  Klmhro,  a  black  police  officer 
overseeing  the  eviction,  who  had  dug  into  his 
pocket  and  given  the  family  the  $36  he  had 
saved  for  Christmas. 

For  Mary,  retribution  oame  swiftly  .  .  . 
Ironically,  on  Christmas  Day. 

She  left  the  botise  to  go  riding  on  her 
brother's  bicycle  and  a  few  minutes  later, 
she  said,  she  was  attacked  by  the  white  and 
girls,  aged  about  li.  They  piled  the  bike  on 
top  of  her.  Jumped  on  It,  then  started  beat- 
ing her,  she  said. 
And  they  called  her  "nlgger-lover." 
When  Mary  retxirned  to  her  home  In  tears, 
her  mouth  bleeding — her  mother,  laahel 
Perkins  took  her  to  the  police  station. 

The  police  officer  there  said  he  couldn't 
do  anything  about  It  because  he  dldnt  see 
the  Incident  happen,"  said  Mrs.  Perkins. 

But  the  harassment  continues.  The  same 
group  gathers  regularly  m  front  of  the  Per- 
kins" house  where  Mary  lives  with  her  sister 
Susie,  4.  brother  Sandy.  2,  and  six-year-old 
twins  Penny  and  Bandy. 

Their  chant  is  one  of  unrelieved  same- 
ness. 

"Nigger-lover." 

They  throw  In  a  lot  of  oscenlUes,  too," 
said  Mrs.  Perkins.  "The  house  Is  Just  In  a 
complete  state  of  nerves.  Mary  doesn't  dare 
leave  it  now  except  to  go  to  school."  (She  Is 
a  sixth-grader  at  Seminole  Elementary.) 

"She  weeps  all  the  time  and  can't  sleep. 
I'm  afraid  her  school  work  is  going  to  be  af- 
fected," her  mother  said. 

"All  she  was  trying  to  do  was  to  help 
people  who  had  fallen  on  bad  times." 

Although  the  police  say  they  can  do  noth- 
ing, Ivan  Nachman,  who  Is  constable  for 
District  1,  which  Includes  Sweetwater,  has 
come  to  their  aid. 

Nachman  was  filing  charges  of  assault 
against  four  of  the  teenagers — two  boys  and 
two  girls — through  Juvenile  Court  today. 

"I  am  filing  as  a  law  enforcement  agen- 
cy, acting  on  the  basis  of  Mrs.  Perkins'  affi- 
davit," said  Naclunan. 

Sweetwater  10  miles  west  of  downtown 
Miami  and  north  of  the  Tamlaml  Trail,  has 
no  police  chief  at  the  moment. 

Its  last  chief.  Jack  Knight,  retired  at 
year's-end  after  17  years  of  service. 

But  Mayor  Lace  said  today  of  the  Mary 
Perkins"  case:  "I  certainly  dont  condone 
this,  but  our  hands  are  tied.  Can  you  tell  me 
a  law  that  says  you  cant  harass  your  neigh- 
bor? 

"I  Itnow  the  kids  involved  and  they  are  a 
constant  problem  to  this  city.  But  It  Is  diffi- 
cult to  take  lawful  action  against  Juveniles 
these  days.  "njeyTe  so  well  protected. 

"They  can  taunt  you  and  dare  you  to  hit 
them,  and  you"d  better  make  sure  you  dont. 

"However,  the  ooundl  has  asked  our  city 
attorney,  Ed  Moore,  to  see  if  he  can  oome  up 
with  some  kind  of  law  to  protect  the  Per- 
kins" family. 

"Though  we  cant  get  at  the  chUdren,  we 
might  be  able  to  get  at  their  parents  who 
aren"t  able  to  control  them. 

"The  parents  have  been  told  what  their 
children  are  doing." 

[Prom  the  Miami  (Pla.)  News,  Jan.  8,  1971] 

Mart     Perkins     "Peels     Safe     Aoain"     in 

Warmth  of  CoMMUNrrr's  Concern 

(By  Ian  Glass) 

An  outpouring  of  understanding,  follow- 
ing The  Miami  News  report  of  a  little  girl's 
ordeal  with  a  gang  of  teenagers,  has  "made 
her  feel  safe  again,"  said  the  mother  of  11- 
year-old  Mary  Perkins. 

Mary  learned  last  night  that  she  has  more 
friends  than  she  ever  dreamed  of. 

"She  is  so  hap>py,"  her  mother  said  today. 
"This  has  restored  all  of  her  faith."" 

The  calls  were  a  spontaneous  outpouring 
of  sympathy  and  admiration  for  the  girl 
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whose    ChrlstRiAs    gift    to    k   black    fkmlly 
brought  her  »  lot  of  suffering 

Mkry  re«d  that  the  family,  tneludlng  four 
children,  had  been  evicted  from  their  apart- 
ment Just  before  Christmas. 

So  Bh«  uaed  the  tlO  she  had  saved  to  buy 
her  parents  glfta  to  give  toys  to  the  children. 
On  Christmas  Day.  a  gang  of  white  teen- 
agera  beat  her  up.  And  they  have  since  gath- 
ered In  front  of  the  Perkins'  house  shouting 
obacenltlea — the  mtldeet  of  which  Is  "nigger- 
lover." 

Assault  charges  against  four  of  the  gang 
have  been  filed  In  Juvenile  Coxirt.  A  hearing 
has  b»en  set  for  Jan  as 

When  the  story  of  Mary's  ordeal  was  told 
yesterday,  tn  The  Miami  News,  the  reaction 
was  incredible 

"People  called  from  all  over  South  Flor- 
ida," said  Isabel  Perkins,  Mary's  mother 
"And  not  one  of  them  waa  a  hate  call.  AH 
were  sympathetic 

"Everybody  aaked  If  there  was  anything 
they  could  do.  One  woman,  who  didn't  give 
her  name  but  said  she  was  well  known,  of- 
fered to  take  Mary  Into  aer  home  until  the 
trouble  blew  over. 

"A  professor  at  the  TTnlverstty  of  Miami 
called  A  lot  of  teenagers  did,  too.  wanting 
to  talk  to  Mary  and  reassure  her. 

"A  neighbor  called  and  said.  'Maybe  be- 
cause of  this,  well  have  a  peaceful  town 
again  and  learn  to  love  one  another. 

"Everybody  was  behind  us  100  per  cent. 
M-u-y  feels  safe  again." 

Sweetwater's  mayor,  Allen  Lare,  even 
stopped  by  and  spent  several  hours  with  the 
family.  BarUer,  he  had  said  poUoe  hands  bad 
tieen  tied  over  the  assault. 

Mary's  mother  said  many  older  people 
had  called  because  they  felt  Mary  had  set  an 
example  that  MKrald  be  followed 

Miami  businessman  Robert  M.  Traugott 
wrote-  "We  thank  you  for  doing  what  soany 
of  BS  have  failed  to  do.  Tour  action  should 
have  been  our  aetlona. 

"Where  we  stood  silent  and  still,  you 
moved  tn  a  quiet  and  wondrous  way  to  ease 
the  sufferings  of  others." 

He  added  "Totn-  faith  and  good  will  and 
vour  deameas  give  all  men  hope  that  some 
day  the  dark  and  sickly  venom  to  which  you 
have  been  exposed  win  vanish  from  the 
•arth." 

fftom  the  Miami  (Pla.«  News.  Jan.  IS.  1971 1 
Amono  Mail  Rccxrvas  raox  AaoxrND  Couit- 

TST :  LovDto  LKxraaa  to  Mast  Poua  iif  Paon 

Acaoss  Nattom 

(By  laa  (Haas) 

TtM  le«tefa  ocotlnue  to  pour  tn.  Some  are 
■ililrassuLl  maraly  ao  Ths  Little  Otrl  with  a 
Big  Beart.  Oweetwatar,  Pla."  Many  contain 
checks    AH  contain  loving  sentiments. 

Mary  Perkins.  11.  has  became  a  kind  o€ 
symbol  of  what  we  would  like  to  be.  a  symbol 
of  shaple  generosity  motivated  only  by  a 
dsatre  to  help  lass  fortunate  people — an  oid- 
fashloned.   atraigbt-fdrward  benevoienoe. 

After  The  Miami   News  story  about  Mary 
was    picked    up    by    wire    servleee    and   sent 
around  the   country,  a  man  phoned  Mary's 
mother.  Isabel  Perklna.  from  Chnada. 
MAST'S   vrosT    or    oivnrc    nAxm    wttt    ran. 


"I  am  the  hardest  man  tn  the  world  and 
tlM  mast  srtflsh."  ha  told  her  "T  have  never 
done  aoythtng  In  my  Ufe  for  anybody. 

"But  I  bava  Just  sa*  and  thought  about 
this  atory  of  Mary,  and  fait  ashuned.  I  am 
going  to  find  the  assdlsst  famlllas  in  this 
town  and  I  am  goLog  to  do  something  for 
them." 

Mary  U  the  glri  who  gava  up  111  she  had 
saved  to  buy  OlirWmas  prsasnts  for  her 
parenu  and  donated  It  instead  to  four  black 
ehUdzen  in  a  family  which  had  bean  avtetad 
from   its  apartment   Just   before  Chrtstmas. 


She  said  aha  wmm  Inspired  by  the  action  of 
Sgt  Bill  Klmbro.  a  Metro  police  officer,  who 
gave  up  hla  $36  Christmas  fund  to  put  the 
family  up  in  a  motal. 

rotra  TSSKAeaaa  saavxD  wrra  AaaAci.T  CHAaoaa 
Mary's  action,  however,  resulted  in  her 
being  beaten  up  by  a  balf-doaen  white  teen- 
agara  In  Sweetwater  who  called  her  "nigger- 
lover,"  then  gathered  In  ftont  of  her  home 
shouting  obscenities. 

Pour  of  the  teenagers  are  being  charged 
with  assault  in  JuvanUe  Court  at  the  end  of 
the  month  oa  a  complaint  filed  by  Constable 
Ivan  Nachman. 

But  the  harassment  continues  even  now. 
The  brother  of  one  girl  being  charged  con- 
tinues to  taunt  Mary  at  Seminole  Elemen- 
tary, where  she  Ls  a  sixthgrader.  "Aunt 
Jemima."  he  calls  her. 

Actio nj  like  this  pumle  BCary  "^  did  what 
I  did  because  I  wanted  to,"  she  says  "Nobody 
suggested  It.  Why  did  It  cause  trouble?  Tou 
can  help  people  through  a  heart  fund  or 
something  like  that  and  not  get  beaten  up 
for  doing  it." 

One  OCT  the  boys  who  baat  her  comes  from  a 
needy  family  for  whom  Mary  and  her  nu>ttMr 
collected  food  and  clothing  a  couple  of  years 
ago. 

Mary  does  not  like  trouble.  She  Is  not  look- 
ing forward  to  going  to  court  to  give  evi- 
dence. "We  Ulked  about  wtiether  we  should 
go  ahead  with  It,"  said  Mrs.  Perklna.  "We 
decided  we  would.  We  dont  want  to  hurt 
these  kids,  but  this  m»y  help  straighten 
them  out  We  fael  thetr  parenu  are  more 
responsible  for  this  kind  of  thinking,  any- 
way " 

"A  few  Sweetwater  city  officials  have  ac- 
cused us  of  causing  trouble  in  the  town.  But 
r  don't  think  that's  right.  I  think  most  peo- 
ple are  glad  It  came  out  in  the  open." 
MAST  pnuuNs:  sHs'a  no  pqlxtanna 
What  kind  of  girl  is  Mary  Perkins?  She  is 
eartalnly  no  Pollyanna.  Ob.  she  believes  tn 
Ood  and  coes  every  Sunday  to  the  Bcpreauway 
Baptist  Churoh  on  W.  Plagter  Street.  But 
then,  so  does  the  rest  of  the  family :  mother, 
father  (who  stn^  in  tbe  oholr)  and  Susie. 
4.  Sandy,  2,  and  slx-jrear-old  twins  Penny  and 
R*ndy. 

She  U  balpful  around  the  tkouae,  says  har 
mother,  especially  in  taking  care  of  the  little 
onssk  She  can  be  sassy  aitd  grouchy,  soma- 
ttaMs,  and  her  badroom.  adorned  with  pic- 
turaa  oT  her  heroes,  the  Osmond  Brothers, 
coold  be  a  bit  tldlar. 

But  bar  gradae  are  normal  She  is  bad  at 
math,  good  at  science.  She  la  an  aooocnpilahed 
baton  twlrier  and  has  won  20  trophies  she 
llkea  to  ride  horses,  and  when  she  grows  up. 
she  wants  to  be  an  actreas. 

Mary  has  benefltad  not  ooa  eent  from  bw 
action  All  of  the  oheoks  rolling  in  (one 
Miami  Beach  man  yesterday  sent  1100)  go 
Into  "The  Mary  Perk^lns  fund"  opened  by 
Sgt  Klmbro  after  people  started  sending  him 
checks.  The  money  will  go  to  oeady  famUtae. 
But  people  all  around  the  country  hav« 
offered  to  take  Mary  Into  their  hooMs  to 
escape  harassment.  And  thu  weekend  Air 
Canada  U  arranging  for  Mary  and  her  mother 
to  fly  to  Tbronto  for  two  <taya  to  appear  on 
a  ohUdren's  TV  show  called,  approprUtely, 
Heart." 
Mary  has  never  been  on  an  airplane  be- 
fore. She  has  never  been  out  of  Florida.  And 
she  has  never  seen  snow. 

Despite  the  barasHaent,  Mary  says  <he 
fcaU  "great."  All  of  her  trtenda  have  told  her 
thay  are  proud  of  her.  She  has  started  reply- 
ing to  the  hundreds  of  letters  aha  has  re- 
ceived (the  wtkole  sixth -grade  class  at  Cutler 
Rldga  Bemantary  wrote  to  bar.) 

"Many  of  them  tall  about  their  own  bitter 
radal  exparlenoea."  says  Mrs.  Perkins  "Some 
have  made  me  feel  quite  aalMmad.  I  have 
thought  an  awTul  lot  about  tba  wortd  these 
last  few  days  .  . 


February  10,  1971 

[Prom  the  Miami  (Pla.)  News.  Jan  15.  197,1 
TxAartTL   Mait  Puxs  Awat  To  B«  TV  Sn. 
IN  Cakada 
(By  Ian  aiass) 

Mary  Perkins,  the  Uttle  girl  with  the  bit 

heart,  flew  with  her  mother  to  Canada  todav 

It  waa  her  flrat  time  in  a  plane.  ""^^j- 

•I  have  gooee  bumpa,"  she  said  a«  she  «« 

aboard.  She  then  wept  with  excitement 

■Mary  didnt  aleep  a  wink  all  night "  uid 
her  mother  as  thay  arrived  at  Miami  Intm- 
naUonal  Airport  at  dawn. 

Mrs.  Perklna  stayed  up  all  night  too 
replying  to  the  writer*  of  the  hundr^  of 
letters  which  have  poured  into  the  Perkin.- 
Swe^water  home. 

"I  wanted  to  get  my  thanks  back  flm 
to  the  many  servicemen  who  have  written  - 
aHaaaid. 

The  letters  are  from  people  all  over  the 
country  who  read  how  11 -year-old  Mary  gave 
lip  $10  she  had  saved  for  her  parents'  Christ 
mas  presents  to  help  the  children  of  •  blsck 
family  which  had  been  evicted. 

Mai7  later  was  beaten  up  by  whit*  teen. 
agera. 

Mary  was  flying  today  to  Toronto  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Co 
otnclAls  of  which  had  also  read  the  story 
She  will  appear  on  a  childron's  TV  program 

She  turned  up  at  the  airport  wearing  a 
brand  new  outfit  for  ttoe  big  adventure— a 
purple  velvet  pleated  tunic  dress,  with 
matching  suede  shoes  and  white  stocking 
and  a  white  sUk  blouse  with  lavender  poU^ 
dots. 

On  her  finger  she  wore  a  ring  sent  by  a 
young  admirer  She  carried  a  heavy  coat  be- 
oause  she  was  told  It  was  snowing  in  Toron- 
to. 

"It  will  be  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  snow  " 
she  said  excitedly.  "My  mother  wanted  to 
take  a  Thermos,  but  I  said  it  would  melt." 

Mary  alao  carried  a  couple  of  school  books 
because  she  would  be  missing  a  day's  school. 
She  Is  In  the  sixth  grade  at  Seminole  He- 
men  tary  School. 

"But  my  teacher  told  ma  not  to  worry 
about  math  this  weekend— Just  to  enjoy 
myself."  she  said. 

Mary  and  her  mother  were  waved  ofT  on 
the  plane  by  Mary's  father.  Dan  Pirklnt, 
an  office  employe  ait  Aerodex,  who  shouted 
"Don't  forget  to  take  lota  of  pictures  ' 

lAtar  he  said,  emotionally.  "I  am  very 
proud  of  that  girl." 

Also  at  the  airport  was  Metro  Police  Sgt. 
Bill  Klmbro.  whoee  gesture  In  giving  up  his 
$3«  Christmas  !»avlng8  to  help  the  evicted 
family  sparked  Mary's  response. 

Like  Mary,  Sgt.  Klmbro  has  received  hun- 
dreds of  letters  commending  him  lor  his 
deed.  This  week  he  received  a  check  for  160 
from  TV  star  Steve  Allen.  Uke  all  other 
checks  which  have  come  In,  It  went  imme- 
diately into  the  "Mary  Perkins  Fund"  which 
has  been  opened  at  Northslde  Bank  of  Miami 
to  help  needy  children. 

The  balance  has  now  reached  almost  (1.500. 

IFnxn  the  Miami  (Fla.)   News.  Feb.  3,  1071) 

Mart  Peskins  Movks  to  ALL-Wnrrx  School 

(By  Ian  Glass) 

Mary  Perklna,  the  11 -year -old  Sweetwater 
girl  who  gave  up  her  110  Christmas  saving 
to  help  an  evlotad  black  family,  has  switched 
to  a  new  aohooi — ^the  private  norlda  Chris- 
tian School. 

Ironloally,  it  Is  aU-whlte. 

Mary's  mother.  Mra.  laabal  Perkins,  said 
today  she  had  made  tha  dedalcai  because  of 
Incidents  between  her  sixth-grade  daugUMr 
and  other  students  at  Seminole  nementarr 
School  following  Mary's  Christmas  gesture 

"W%  thought  tt  beet  she  make  the  break," 
sfaa  said.  "Mary  tjt  very  happy  at  the  new 
■ofaiaoU  The  students  all  made  her  feel  very 
welcoma." 
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Why  did  she  choose  Florida  Christian? 
"Baoause  I  wanted  Mary  to  get  a  good  edu- 
cation, and  a  good  religious  education.  They 
read  the  Bible  there. 

•Obviously  color  had  nothing  to  do  with 
It  I  guess  there  are  no  black  children  there 
because  it  Is  so  far  out."  Florida  Christian 
Is  located  at  4200  SW  89th  Ave. 

After  Mary  made  her  Christmas  gesture. 
Kbe  was  beaten  by  several  other  white  chil- 
dren who  called  her  "nigger-lover."  The 
story,  reprinted  throughout  the  United 
Statea,  shocked  the  nation. 

Among  the  4,000-6,000  letters  received  by 
Mary  was  one  yesterday,  encloelng  a  signed 
picture  of  the  first  family,  from  Mrs.  Nixon. 

Mrs.  Nixon  wrote  that  she  was  distressed 
to  learn  of  Mary's  unhapplness  because  of 
h«r  good  deed.  "It  Is  as  difficult  to  under- 
stand discrimination  as  It  Is  to  understand 
rlolance,"  she  wrote.  "Tou  have  set  a  shining 
example  by  your  selfleee  act." 

Last  week.  President  Nixon  awarded  Mary 
a  commendation  "In  rtscognltlon  of  excep- 
tional servioe  to  others." 

Despite  all  this.  Mrs.  Perkins  said  today. 

Very  few  people  in  Sweetwater  speak  to  us 

now.  And  many  who  do  don't  speak  to  us 

In  public  because  they  don't  want  to  get 

involved." 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDEINCrE  DAY 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  22,  all  Americans  joined  those 
Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent  and 
Ukrainians  all  over  the  world  in  celebrat- 
ing the  53d  anniversary  of  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  Ukrainian  National  Republic 
as  a  free  and  independent  nation.  At  the 
same  time,  those  Ukrainians  in  their  na- 
tive land,  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  had 
to  observe  the  anniversary  secretly,  if  at 
all. 

I  took  the  occasion  of  this  year's  ob- 
servance to  Introduce  legislation  that 
calls  for  national  recognition  of  Ukrain- 
ian Independence  Day.  My  bill,  which  \s 
Identical  to  one  I  cosponsored  in  the  Qlst 
Congress  and  Is  similar  to  billa  Intro- 
duced by  several  of  my  colleagues,  au- 
thorizes and  requests  the  President  to 
Issue  a  proclamation  designating  Jan- 
uary 22  of  each  year  as  Ukrainian  In- 
dependence Day.  The  proclamation 
would  formally  invite  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  Join  with  Ukrainian  na- 
Uonals  in  observing  the  anniversary  of 
the  day  in  1918  that  the  pe<«>le  of  the 
Ukraine  proclaimed  their  independence 
and  established  the  Ukrainian  National 
Republic. 

A  naUonal  proclamation  on  Ukrainian 
^dependence  Day,  as  provided  in  my 
Mil,  House  Resolution  137.  would  be  ap- 
propriate to  honor  the  naUon  that  has 
to  this  day  refused  to  bow  to  the  yoke  of 
bortet  (vpresslon.  For  2V2  centuries  prior 
to  their  independence,  the  Ukrainians 
were  under  the  domination  of  Russian 
czars  During  that  time,  the  Ukrainian 
people  never  lost  their  dream  of  inde- 
pendence and,  when  the  czarlst  govern- 
ment was  overthrown  in  1918.  the 
Ukrainians  took  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity and  declared  their  independ- 
ence as  a  nation.  ^^ 

^1^^^^^^  *^*y'  especially  from 
M«ne  Members  of  the  other  Chamber  of 
i-ongress.  about  the  Soviet  threat  being 


a  myth,  and  that  Russia's  desire  for 
world  domination  is  an  unfounded  fear. 
The  talk  continues  in  spite  of  the  Czech - 
oslovaklan  Invasion  and  in  spite  of  Rus- 
sia's most  recent  activities  in  the  Middle 
East. 

The  attitude  and  goals  of  the  Soviets 
were  as  painfully  obvious  back  In  1918 
as  they  are  today.  One  of  the  countries  to 
quickly  recognize  the  sovereignty  and  in- 
dependence of  the  Ukrainian  National 
Republic  WM  the  new  Russian  Federated 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic.  Despite  this 
recognition,  Moscow  soon  militarily  in- 
vaded the  Ukraine  and,  after  4  years  of 
bloodly  warfare,  the  poorly  equipped 
Ukrainians  again  found  themselves  under 
the  rule  of  a  Russian  Government. 

During  the  ensuing  48  years,  the 
Ukrainians  have  not  let  up  on  their  drive 
for  freedom,  in  spite  of  the  constant 
threat  of  execution  deportation  or  star- 
vation by  Communist  authorities. 

The  determination  of  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine  should  serve  as  a  reminder  to 
Americans  that  there  are  people  in  the 
world  who  do  not  cease  to  struggle  for 
the  freedom  they  cherish.  This  stoiggle 
for  freedom  symbolized  by  Ukrainian 
Independence  Day,  January  22,  should 
serve  as  an  example  to  aU  of  us,  and  a 
national  Ukrainian  Independence  Day 
proclamation  as  called  for  in  my  bill 
would  contribute  to  a  full  appreciation  of 
that  fine  example. 

Since  I  came  to  Congress  in  1959,  I 
have  Joined  each  year  in  this  observance 
and  have  worked  for  the  liberation  of 
all  captive  nations.  I  am  proud  of  the 
fact  that  In  1969  I  was  awarded  the 
Shevceenko  Freedom  Award  by  the  Con- 
gress of  Americans  of  Ukrainian  Descent 
for  my  efforts  and  for  my  support  of 
Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent,  and  I 
pledge  to  continue  to  work  for  the  day 
that  all  those  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
will  once  again  be  free  as  the  proud  peo- 
ple of  the  Ukraine  were  on  January  22, 
1918. 


A  SALUTE  TO  THE  USO  ON  ITS 
30TH  BIRTHDAY 

<  Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  30 
years  ago  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt called  together  leaders  of  five  agen- 
cies representing  the  three  major  faiths 
of  this  country  to  find  a  way  to  serve  the 
men  and  women  of  tlie  recently  mobilized 
forces.  The  YMCA,  the  National  Catholic 
Community  Service,  the  National  Jewlah 
Welfare  Board,  the  YWCA.  and  the  Sal- 
vation Army  met  with  the  President, 
agreed  upon  an  Idea  Euid  upon  principles 
and  on  February  4,  1941,  were  chartered 
in  New  York  State  as  the  United  Service 
Organization. 

Shortly  after,  the  Travelers  Aid  Asso- 
ciation joined  the  USO  and  the  organiza- 
tion did  yeoman  service,  bringing  a  touch 
of  home  to  GI's  fighting  a  war  that 
stretched  from  the  South  Pacific  to  the 
Elbe.  The  USO  shows  and  the  USO  cen- 
ters will  always  be  remembered  with 
fondness  by  soldiers  and  sailors  who 
served  in  that  war. 


When  the  war  ended  we  realized  that 
the  USO  would  be  needed  as  much  or 
perhaps  even  more  In  peacetime  than  in 
wartime,  as  our  commitment  continued 
around  the  world.  In  the  absence  of  ac- 
tual conflict  men  and  women  in  uniform, 
with  more  free  time  on  their  hands, 
found  isolation,  boredom,  and  loneliness 
weighing  even  more  heavily.  It  is  com- 
pletely true  that  as  long  as  even  one 
serviceman  is  away  from  home,  there  wUl 
continue  to  be  a  need  for  the  USO. 

As  a  consequence,  USO  has  continued 
and  has  helped  our  servicemen  and 
women  during  periods  of  peace  as  well 
as  during  the  Korean  conflict  and  now  in 
the  Vietnam  conflict.  Today,  the  USO  is 
providing  entertainment  and  recreation 
for  our  service  people  all  over  the  world 
from  Schenectady  to  Saigon. 

And  all  of  IJiis  without  a  cent  of  Fed- 
eral funds.  It  is  easy  to  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  USO  does  its  wonderful  work 
with  volunteers  and  with  voluntary  con- 
tributions, without  once  dipping  into  the 
Treasury. 

And  so  this  month  marks  30  years  of 
unparalleled  service  that  has  earned  the 
gratitude  of  millions  of  Americans.  As  a 
former  serviceman  and  one  who  is  still 
closely  involved  with  our  men  in  uniform 
txxlay,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  salute 
the  thousands  of  people,  mostly  volun- 
teers, who  have  kept  the  USO  going  over 
the  years,  with  their  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  money.  It  is  with  a  tremendous 
amount  of  pleasure  that  I  say  to  the 
USO:  Thanks.  Well  done.  Hf«>py  birth- 
day and  may  you  have  many  more  years 
of  continued  service  to  all  men  and 
women  in  uniform. 


THE  McCLORY-STRATTON  ACT  ES- 
TABLISHING POUR  NA-nONAL 
HOLIDAYS  ON  MONDAYS,  GOES 
INTO  EFFECT  FEBRUARY   15 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
Monday  February  15,  the  Nation  will 
observe  our  traditional  Washington's 
Birthday  hoUday  for  the  first  time  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Monday  holiday 
law,  PubUc  Law  363  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress, ^proved  by  President  Johnson 
on  June  28.  1968— the  McClory-Stratton 
Act. 

I  am  proud  of  course,  to  have  been  the 
original  author  of  this  legislation,  which 
I  introduced  In  the  House  when  I  first 
came  here,  12  years  ago.  In  1959.  And 
the  legislation  which  was  finally  adopted 
in  1968.  the  McClory-Stratton  Act.  was 
a  bill  which  I  cosponsored  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr,  McClory 
who  did  such  a  brilliant  job  of  steering 
it  through  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
together  with  our  former  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Rogers) 
who  was  tiien  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee that  handled  the  Mc«iday 
holiday  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  few  people  in  legislative 
office  ever  have  an  opportunity  to  make 
an  impact  on  so  many  Americans  as  is 
made  in  effecting  a  major  change  in  our 
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national  calendar.  The  last  major  change 
in  this  calendar  was  made  in  1752  with 
the  adoption  here  in  the  American  col- 
onies of  the  Oregorian  calendar  in  place 
of  the  Julian  calendar. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  McClory- 
Stratton  Act  Waahington's  Birthday 
falls  each  jrear,  beginning  in  1971.  on 
the  third  Monday  in  February  rather 
than  automatically  on  February  22.  Iron- 
ically enough,  February  22  this  year  is 
a  Monday,  but  it  happens  to  be  the 
fourth  rather  than  the  third  Monday, 
and  hence  we  are  celebrating  Washing- 
ton's Birthday  on  Monday.  February  15, 
the  earliest  date  it  can  ever  be  observed 
under  our  new  legislative  change. 

Also  Ironically,  this  year  we  will  be  ob- 
serving Lincoln's  Birthday.  February  12. 
on  the  Friday  before  Washington's  Birth- 
day which  comes  on  Monday.  February 
15.  Of  course,  Lincoln's  Birthday  Is  not 
a  national  holiday,  but  it  is  observed  in 
many  States,  including  my  own  State  of 
New  York.  So  in  these  States  we  will 
find  ourselves  blessed  not  merely  with  a 
3-day  weekend — which  was  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  the  Monday  holiday  law — but 
with  a  4-day  weekend. 

Some  persons  have  expressed  concern 
that  this  new  holiday  schedule  may  In- 
terfere with  proper  efforts  to  honor,  for 
example,  the  life  and  achievements  of 
the  Father  of  our  Country,  since  Feb- 
ruary 15  is  not  the  exact  date  when 
Oeorge  Washington  was  bom.  But  the 
fact  is  that  Washington  was  actiially 
born  on  February  11.  At  the  time  of  his 
birth.  In  1732.  we  were  still  operating 
under  the  old  Julian  calendar.  Eleven 
da3rs  were  lost  when  we  finally  switched 
to  the  Oregorian  calendar  in  1752.  which 
Is  the  reason  why  the  date  of  February 
11  had  to  be  changed  to  February  22. 
And  to  be  perfectly  accurate  In  match- 
ing the  exact  sidereal  moment  of  Wash- 
ington's birth,  the  day  should  be  in- 
creased by  one  day  In  every  128  years 
since  1752.  so  that  to  be  perfectly  exact 
it  should  now  be  February  24,  not  Feb- 
ruary 22. 

What  Is  important,  of  course.  Is  not  the 
precise  calendar  date,  but  rather  that 
we  should  have  adequate  time  and  op- 
portunity to  pause  to  recall  the  life  smd 
works  of  our  first  President.  That  should 
certainly  be  easier  to  do  in  a  3-  or.  as  is 
the  case  this  year,  a  4-day  period.  And 
I  certainly  believe  the  opportimity  for 
that  kind  of  mature  reflection  wUl  be 
considerably  greater  this  year  than  It 
has  traditionally  been  in  previous  years 
In  the  Washington-Virginia  area,  when 
February  22  wsus  principally  devoted  to  a 
flurry  of  cutrate  sales. 

Other  people  have  been  concerned  that 
3-day  weekend  holidays  would  mean  an 
Increase  in  the  highway  traCQc  death  toll. 
But  only  a  few  weeks  ago  some  authori- 
tative flgxires  were  released.  I  believe  by 
the  National  Safety  Council,  to  support 
a  contention  that  I  have  been  making 
since  I  first  Introduced  the  Monday  holi- 
day bill:  namely,  that  taken  on  a  strictly 
per-day  basis,  the  traffic  death  toU  on 
long  holiday  weekends  is  actually  less 
than  it  is  on  ordinary  weekends.  That 
should  be  reas8\irlng  to  those  who  may 
hesitate  to  travel  on  these  new  holiday 
weekends  because  of  traffic  dangers. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  imagine  it  will  take 


some  time  for  people  to  get  adjusted  to 
the  new  holidays.  But  I  am  confident 
they  will  prove  beneficial,  not  only  In  pro- 
viding greater  opportimitles  to  discover 
America,  but  also  in  greater  family  to- 
getherness And  that  is  something  we 
need  today. 

Experience  may  possibly  suggest  some 
changes  or  Improvements.  No  law  is  per- 
fect. But  I  am  confident  that  as  the 
American  people  get  accustomed  to  the 
benefits  of  the  McClory-Stratton  Act — 
provided  to  them  incidentally,  without 
any  increase  in  the  budget  or  any  in- 
crease In  their  taxes — they  wUl  insist 
that  even  more  of  their  regular  holidays 
be  established  on  this  same  basis.  And 
then  we  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
be  able  to  help  in  putting  this  new  legis- 
lation on  the  statute  books  will  certainly 
be  most  happy  to  oblige. 

Let  me  conclude,  therefore.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  wishing  all  my  colleagues  a 
happy  holiday  weekend:  Happy  Lincoln's 
Birthday  and  Happy  Washington's 
Birthday,  all  in  a  single,  action-packed 
weekend. 


THE  MARTIN  LUTHER  KING 
HOLIDAY  BILL 

(Mr.  CONYERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  re- 
introducing today  a  bill  which  would 
designate  the  birthday  of  the  late  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  January  15,  as 
a  national  holiday.  Joining  me  In  this 
effort  are  69  of  my  colleagues  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  This  bill  was  originally 
introduced  during  the  tragic  days  follow- 
ing Dr  Bling's  death  In  April  of  1968. 
and  again  in  the  91st  Congress. 

We  seek  to  set  1  day  aside  in  honor  of 
Dr.  King  because  we  believe  his  example 
to  be  of  singular  Importance  to  our  coun- 
try. The  magnitude  of  his  contribution 
caimot  be  questioned.  He  lived  and  died 
by  his  personal  conviction  that  "injustice 
anywhere  is  a  threat  to  justice  every- 
where.'  He  was  a  man  of  wisdom  and 
eloquence  whose  struggle  for  justice  was 
persistent  and  peaceful.  His  was  a  con- 
tinued dedication  to  the  goals  of  a 
brotherhood  of  man  with  true  freedom 
and  quality  of  opportunity  for  all  our 
citizens.  I  call  on  every  American  to 
look  to  the  example  of  Dr.  King's  philos- 
ophy and  seek  solutions  to  the  problems 
of  war.  racism,  and  poverty. 

This  past  January  15  was  marked 
across  the  Nation  by  numerous  com- 
memorative observances,  school  closings, 
and  official  proclamations.  The  States  of 
Colorado.  Connecticut.  Delaware.  Geor- 
gia. Idaho.  Illinois,  Maine.  Michigan. 
New  York.  Tennessee.  Washington,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  officially  hon- 
ored Dr.  King  through  either  proclama- 
tions or  legislative  action.  Innumerable 
municipalities  and  local  governments  ob- 
served January  15  In  a  variety  of  appro- 
priate ways. 

Dr.  Ralph  I>avid  Abemathy,  head  of 
the  Southern  Chiistlan  Leadership  Con- 
ference, led  a  delegation  to  the  Caprttol 
and  presented  Congress  with  signed  peti- 
tions calUng  for  the  annual  holiday  ob- 
servance. It  Is  estimated  that  3  million 


people  had  signed  the  petitions  which 
were  carried  that  day.  Since  July  of  U>68, 
my  office  alone  has  received  more  than 
700,000  individual  letters  and  petitions 
carrying  over  7  million  signatures  calling 
for  the  enactment  of  a  holiday  in  honor 
of  Dr.  King.  We  are  overwhelmed.  But 
•,1  hat  is  the  most  impressive  fact  is  not 
.lust  the  amount  of  mall,  but  that  most  of 
It  comes  from  people  who  seldom  write 
Congressmen.  The  King  holiday  is  ob- 
viously an  issue  that  carries  great  mean- 
mg  for  millions  of  Americans. 

This  winter  the  momentiun  for  the 
enactment  of  the  King  holiday  increased 
substantiaUy.  In  December.  Mrs.  Coretta 
Scott  King.  Dr.  Abemathy,  and  I  an- 
noiinced  the  formation  of  an  ongoing  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  Legal  Holiday  Com- 
mittee which  is  calling  for  passage  of 
this  bill.  This  national  citizens  commit- 
tee is  composed  of  approximately  100 
representatives  from  government,  busi- 
ness, labor,  religion,  and  the  arts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  note  that  this 
bill  will  be  introduced  in  the  other  body 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  Mr.  McGovern,  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York,  Mr. 
Javits.  I  would  hope  that  we  as  Members 
of  this  great  body  will  indicate  our  sup- 
port and  esteem  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  a  great  leader  for  peace,  non- 
nolence,  justice,  and  human  dignity,  by 
designating  him  as  the  first  black  Amer- 
ican to  be  honored  by  our  country  with 
a  holiday  observance. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  several  of  the  State  procla- 
mations I  have  received  In  connection 
with  the  observances  of  last  month.  I 
also  insert  the  list  of  cosponsors  to  this 
bill: 
KxTcxmvx    OROEm    Proclamation:    NAnoNAL 

Hitman  Relations  Day.  Jantjart  15,  1971 

Whereaa,  the  contrlbutlona  of  all  of  the 
vartous  ethnic,  racial,  and  cultural  group* 
have  been  esaentlal  In  the  development  of 
the  heritage  and  values  which  have  strength- 
ened our  pluralistic  society; 

Whereas,  an  appreciation  of  our  heritage, 
values,  and  those  contributions  continues  to 
bs  esaentlal  to  the  development  of  improved 
appreciation,  respect,  and  understanding  !)•- 
t*een  the  members  of  our  society; 

Whereas,  a  strong  commitment  by  all  of 
the  members  of  our  society  to  the  goals  of 
belter  human  relations  is  esaentlal  to  the 
continuation  and  preservation  of  the  demo- 
cratic traditions  of  our  United  States; 

Whereas,  January  15  is  the  birthday  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  who  epitomized  the 
values  of  non-violence,  peace,  and  demo- 
cratic changes  as  means  for  providing 
equality  of  opportunity  for  all  of  our  citi- 
zens: 

Now.  therefore.  I.  John  A.  Love,  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Colorado,  do  hereby  proclaim 
that  January  16,  1971.  be  designated  as  Na- 
tional Human  Relations  Day  In  memory  of 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  and  the  goals 
and  values  for  which  he  gave  his  life. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  Executive 
Seal  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  this  fotirth  day 
of  January,  A.D.,  1971. 

John  A.  Lov«. 

Crovemor. 

Proclamation 
(By  His  Excellency  Thomas  J.  MeaklU. 

Governor.   State  of  Connecticut) 

Martin   Luther   King  once   aald,   "to  the 

flnal  analysis  all  humanity  Is  Involved  In  a 

single  process,  and  all  men  are  brothers.  To 

the  degree  that  I  harm  my  brother,  no  n»t- 
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xju  what  he  Is  doing  to  me.  to  that  extent  I 
am  harming  myself.  Why  Is  this?  Because  all 
men  are  brothers.  If  you  harm  me,  you  harm 
youraelf." 

Dr.  King's  words  reflect  his  continued  dedi- 
cation to  the  gocds  of  a  brotherhood  of  man 
with  true  freedom  and  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity for  our  black  citizens. 

The  General  Assembly  has  directed  that  a 
day  be  set  aside  each  year  to  honor  Martin 
Luther  King  "for  his  selfless  devotion  to  the 
advancement  of  equality  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  human  rights."  Accordingly.  I  pro- 
claim January  15.  the  annlversay  of  the  birth 
of  this  outstanding  American  leader,  to  be 
Martin  Luther  King  Day  In  the  State  of 
Connecticut. 

I  urge  that  flags  be  flown  on  public  build- 
ings and  private  homes  and  that  there  be 
suitable  observance  of  this  occasion  in  the 
schools  of  this  state  and  In  ovu'  communities. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  the  State 
at  the  Capitol,  In  Hartford,  this  seventh  day 
of  January.  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thoiisand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-one  and 
of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the 
one  hundred  and  nlnety-flfth. 

Thomas  J.  Meskill. 

By  His  Excellency's  command: 


Secretary  of  the  State. 

STATKMrNT  BT   GOV.   RtTSSFLL   W.   PrTTHSOtf  IN 

Obsisvanck  op  Martin  Lttther  King  Day 

The  Reverend  Doctor  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr..  dedicated  his  life  to  the  goal  of  brother- 
hood between  black  and  white  Americans. 
By  word  and  by  action  he  significantly  ad- 
vanced the  cause  of  good  race  relations.  He 
achieved  this  in  an  atmosphere  of  non- 
violence. 

His  life  work  Is  a  reminder  that  we  must 
persist  In  the  struggle  to  overcome  hatred 
and  work  to  achieve  the  good  will  among 
men  which  he  so  fervently  and  courageously 
sought.  His  sacrlflce  must  not  be  forgotten. 

Accordingly,  as  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Delaware,  I  designate  the  anniversary  of  his 
Mrth,  Friday.  January  15.  1971,  as  Martin 
Luther  Bang  Day  In  Delaware,  and  urge  resi- 
dents of  the  First  States  as  Individuals  and 
as  members  of  community  groups  to  honor 
his  memory  by  promoting  his  alms  of  racial 
understanding  and  good  will. 

RT788ELL  W.  PETERSON. 

Governor. 

Procla  mation 

Whereas,  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  lived 
and  died  by  his  personal  conviction  that 
■injustice  anywhere  Is  a  threat  to  Justice 
everywhere; "  and 

Whereas,  today,  January  16.  Is  the  annl- 
vereary  of  the  birth  of  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr. I 

Now,  therefore,  I.  CECIL  D.  ANDRUS.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  SUte  of  Idaho,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim January  15,  1971  as  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr.  Day  In  Idaho,  confident  that  the 
clUaena  will  Join  me  In  this  day  of  special 
observance. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
tiand  and  caused  to  be  afllxed  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  State  of  Idaho,  at  Boise,  the  Capitol, 
the  fifteenth  day  of  January,  In  the  year  of 
our  Lord.  Nineteen  Hundred  and  Seventy - 
one  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States,  the  One  Hundred  and  Ninety-sixth. 
Cecil  D.  Andrtts. 

Governor  of  the  State  of  Idaho. 
Attest: 


Secretary  of  State. 

Proclamation 

Whereas,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
^ng.  Jr..  was  the  naUon's  leading  advocate 
of  seeking  a  solution  to  our  national  prob- 
lems without  violence;  and 

Whereas,  he  Is  still  remembered  as  the  one 


who  brought  a  sense  of  hope  not  only  to  this 
country  but  to  the  entire  world;  and 

Whereas,  his  tragic  death  robbed  the  world 
of  one  of  Its  most  eloquent  voices  in  behalf 
of  compassion,  love,  brotherhood  and  peace; 
and 

Whereas,  he  lived  and  died  by  his  personal 
conviction  that  "Injustice  anywhere  Is  a 
threat  to  Justice  everywhere";  and 

Whereas,  his  deep  commitment  to  the  con- 
cept of  racial  harmony  has  made  him  one  of 
our  greatest  Americans; 

Now,  therefore.  I,  Kenneth  M.  Curtis,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Maine,  do  hereby  pro- 
cltilm  January  16,  1971,  as  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr..  Day  In  the  State  of  Maine. 

Given  at  the  office  of  the  Governor  at 
Augusta,  and  sealed  with  the  Great  Seal  of 
the  State  of  Maine,  this  fifteenth  day  of 
January.  In  the  Year  of  Our  Lord,  One 
TTiousand  Nine  Hundred  Seventy-one,  and 
of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  One  Hundred  and  Ninety-fifth. 
Kenneth  M.  Curtis, 

Governor. 

Attest: 

Joseph  T.  Edgar, 
Secretary  of  State. 

Proclamation:   Michigan  Hitman 
Relations  Day 

The  contributions  of  the  various  ethnic, 
racial,  and  cultural  groups  have  been  essen- 
tial In  the  development  of  the  heritage  and 
values  which  have  strengthened  our  plu- 
ralistic society. 

An  appreciation  of  our  heritage,  values, 
and  these  contributions  continues  to  be  es- 
sential to  the  development  of  Improved 
appreciation,  respect,  and  understanding 
among  the  members  of  our  society. 

A  strong  commitment  by  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  our  society  to  the  goals  of  better 
human  relations  Is  essential  to  the  continua- 
tion and  preservation  of  the  democratic  tra- 
ditions of  our  United  States. 

January  16  la  the  birthday  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  who  epitomized  the  values 
of  non-violence,  peace,  and  democratic 
change  as  means  for  providing  equality  for 
all  of  our  citizens. 

Therefore,  I,  William  G.  MlUlken,  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Michigan,  do  hereby  proclaim 
January  15,  1971.  as  Human  Relations  Day 
In  Michigan  and  urge  all  Michigan  citizens  to 
observe  programs  and  other  commemorative 
efforts,  whether  In  schools  or  various  com- 
munities, which  seek  to  encotirage  promo- 
tion of  those  vital  goals  which  Martin  Luther 
King  so  well  exemplified  and  sought  through- 
out his  lifetime. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  State  of  Michigan  on  this  eighth  day 
of  January  In  the  year  of  Our  Lord  One 
Thousand  Nine  Hundred  Seventy-one.  and 
of  the  Commonwealth.  One  Hundred  Thirty- 
fourth. 

William  G.  Milliken, 

Got»emor. 

Attest: 

Richard  H.  AtrsTTN, 

Secretary  of  State. 

Proclamation 

The  fifteenth  of  January  Is  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  a  great  and  courageous 
American,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr. 

He  was  a  man  of  wisdom  and  eloquence 
who  gave  his  life  In  the  quest  for  Justice, 
equality  and  decency.  His  was  a  life  of  peace- 
ful but  persistent  struggle.  He  fought  for  the 
rights  of  all  Americans  to  share  fully  m  the 
bright  promise  of  America. 

It  therefore  is  appropriate  to  set  aside  a 
day  to  show  our  appreciation  of  what  Mar- 
tin Luther  King,  Jr.,  tried  to  bring  about. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  do  hereby 
proclaim  January  16,  1971.  as  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr..  Memorial  Day  In  New  York  State. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  Privy  Seal 


of  the  State  at  the  Canltol  in  the  City  of 
Albany  this  thirtieth  day^of  December  in  the 
year  of  our  liord  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  seventy. 

By  the  Governor : 

Nelson  A.  Rockefeller. 
Attest: 

Alton  G.  Marshall, 
Secretary  to  the  Governor. 

A  Statement  by  the  Governor 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  was  a  major 
contributor  to  the  economic,  social,  religious, 
educational  and  cultural  progress  of  our 
nation. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  had  an  espe- 
cially Important  role  In  the  minority  commu- 
nities as  the  catalyst  for  progress  within 
those  areas. 

Dr.  litortin  Luther  King,  Jr.  dedicated  his 
life  to  the  fulfiUment  of  the  dream  that  all 
men  are  created  <»qual. 

I>r.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  was  a  drum 
major  for  truth,  peace,  love  (through  non- 
violent means) . 

Now,  therefore.  I.  Daniel  J.  Evans,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Washington,  do  hereby 
designate  Friday,  January  15,  1971,  as  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  Day  and  I  call  upon 
all  citizens  to  reflect  upon  and  rededleate 
themselves  to  solving  the  problems  he  ad- 
dressed, bearing  in  mind  that  discrimination 
and  social  injustices  In  all  their  forms  are 
destructive  of  the  nation's  unity  and,  there- 
fore, Its  strength. 

Daniel  J.  Evans, 

Governor. 

Sponsors  op  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
Houdat  Bill,  920  Congress,  First  Session 

Bella  Abzug,  Democrat,  of  New  York. 

Joseph  P.  Addabbo,  Democrat,  of  New  York. 

Glenn  M.  Anderson,  Democrat,  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Frank  Annunzlo,  Democrat,  of  Illinois. 

Herman  BadlUo,  Democrat,  of  New  York. 

William  Barrett,  Democrat,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mario  Biaggl,  Democrat,  of  New  York. 

Edward  O.  Blester,  Jr..  Republican,  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham.  Democrat,  of  New 
York. 

Richard  Boiling.  Democrat,  of  Missouri. 

John  Brad«ma8,  Democrat,  of  Indiana. 

Frank  J.  Braaco,  Democrat,  of  New  York. 

Phillip  Burton,  Democrat,  of  California 

Hugh  L.  Carey,  Democrat,  of  New  York. 

Charles  J.  Carney,  Democrat,  of  Ohio. 

Shirley  Chlsholm.  Democrat,  of  New  York. 

WlUlam  L.  Clay,  Democrat,  of  Missouri. 

George  Collins.  Democrat,  of  nilnols. 

John  Conyers,  Jr.,  Democrat,  of  Michigan. 

James  C.  Corman,  Democrat,  of  California. 

William  R.  Cotter,  Democrat,  of  Connec- 
ticut. 

John  Culver,  Democrat,  of  Iowa. 

Ronald  V.  DeUums,  Democrat,  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Charles  C.  Diggs,  Jr.,  Democrat,  of  Michi- 
gan. 

John  G.  Dow.  Democrat,  of  New  York. 

Don  Edwards,  Democrat,  of  California. 

Thomas  S.  Foley,  Democrat,  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Edwin  B.  Porsythe,  Republican,  of  New 
Jersey. 

Donald  M.  Fraser,  Democrat,  of  Minne- 
sota. 

Ella  T.  Orasso,  Democrat,  of  Connecticut. 

William  J.  Oreen,  Democrat,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Seymour  Halpern,  Republican,  of  New 
York. 

Michael  Harrington.  Democrat,  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Atigustus  P.  Hawkins,  Democrat,  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Ken  Hechler,  Democrat,  of  West  Virginia. 

Henry  Helstoekl,  Democrat,  of  New  Jersey. 

Prank  Horton.  Republican,  of  New  York. 

Andrew  Jacobs,  Jr.,  Democrat,  of  Indiana. 
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Robert  W.  Kastonmeler.  Democrat,  of 
WlMxnuBln. 

Bdwam  I.  Kocb.  Deoiocnt.  of  N«w  York. 

Robert  L.  Leggett.  Democrat,  of  CaUfornla. 

Ray  J.  Uadden.  Democrat,  of  Indiana. 

Rotnano  L.  ^<•^BoU,  Democrat,  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

Lloyd  Meeds,  Democrat,  of  Waahlngton 

Ralph   H    Metcalfe.   Democrat,  of  Illinois 

Abner  J.  Mlkva,  Democrat,  of  lUlnots. 

Joseph  O.  Iflnlah,  Democrat,  of  Ittrm  Jervey. 

Patsy  Mink,  Democrat,  of  HawaU. 

Parren  J  Mltcbrell.  Democrat,  of  Mary- 
land. 

P.  Bradford  Morse.  Republican,  of  Massa- 
chuaetta 

John  B.  Moes,  Democrat,  of  CaUfornla. 

Claude  Pepper   Democrat,  of  Plorlda. 

Bertram  L.  Podell.  Democrat,  of  N«w  York. 

Charles  B.  Rangel.  Democrat,  of  New  York. 

Thomafl  M  Reea.  Democrat,  of  CaUfornla. 

Ogden  R.  Reld,  RepabUcan.  of  New  York. 

Henry  8.   Reuss.  Democrat,   of  Wlsconaln. 

Donald  W.  Blegle,  Jr..  RepubUcan.  of 
Michigan. 

Peter  W.  Rodlno,  Jr.,  Democrat,  of  New 
Jersey. 

Benjamin  S  Rosenthal,  Democrat,  of  New 
York. 

William  P.  Ryan,  Democrat,  of  New  York. 

James  H.  Scheuer.  Democrat,  of  New  York. 

John  P.  Seltserllng,  Democrat,  of  (^lo. 

Samttel  8  Stratton.  Democrat,  of  New 
York. 

Louis  Stokes.   Democrat,  of  Ohio. 

Pramk  Thompson.  Jr.,  Democrat,  of  New 
Jersey. 

Morria  K.  Udall,  Democrat,  of  Arizona. 

Lionel  Van  Deerlln.  Democrat,  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Jerome  R.  Waldle.  Democrat,  of  CaUfornla. 

Lester  Wolff,  Democrat,  of  New  York. 


NURSE    MANPOWER    TRAINTNO 
ACT    OP    1971 

fMr.  ROOEJRS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing:  legislation,  along  with  my 
colleagues.  Messrs  Jarmak,  Kyuos, 
Prxyto  of  North  Carolina.  Cartts,  and 
Hastings,  to  extend  for  3  fiscal  years  and 
modify  title  vm,  the  nurse  training  sec- 
tion, of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
The  present  law  expires  on  June  30,  1971. 

This  law  was  first  enacted  by  the  88th 
Con^nress  and  signed  into  law  on  Septem- 
ber 4.  1964.  It  was  amended  by  Public 
Law  90-^90,  which  extended  the  program 
for  2  fiscal  years,  through  fiscal  year 
1971. 

Basically,  the  nurse  training  title  au- 
thorized grants-in-aid  to  collegiate,  asso- 
ciate degrree.  or  diploma  schools  of  nurs- 
ing, assistance  grants  for  advanced 
training  of  nurses,  and  established  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Nurse 
Training. 

Health-care  delivery  has  become  ooe 
of  our  most  important  national  priorities 
in  recent  years.  Rising  costs  have  placed 
adequate  medical  care  beyond  the  reach 
of  a  sizable  portion  of  our  population.  An 
inadeqtiate  supply  of  trained  nursing 
personnel  has  contributed  to  this  prob- 
lem. It  has  been  estimated  that  we  have 
a  shortage  of  over  150.000  registered 
nurses  alone.  To  help  meet  this  erltteal 
shortage,  this  act  wouid  provide  In- 
creased grants  for  the  construction  of 
new  and  expanded  facilities  as  well  as  for 
the  replacement  and  rehabilitation  of  ex- 


isting facilities  for  nurse  training.  This 
section  also  increases  grants  to  be  used 
in  the  development  of  new  programs  of 
nursing  education. 

Educational  institutions  have  found  it 
increasingly  difBciilt  to  meet  the  direct 
costs  of  training  nurses.  Many  nursing 
education  facilities  have  found  them- 
selves in  serious  financial  straits  which 
threaten  their  continued  operation.  To 
help  meet  the  rising  costs  of  nurse  train- 
ing, this  act  would  establish  a  new  sys- 
tem of  institutional  grants  based  on  a 
capitation  formula  for  allocation  of 
funds  to  nurse  training  facilities.  This 
would  provide  a  more  realistic  approach 
to  meeting  the  flnancua  needs  of  these 
institutions. 

The  need  for  health  manpower  has 
become  acute  in  many  areas  of  our 
country.  To  provide  for  the  increased 
personal  costs  associated  with  nursing 
education,  this  bill  would  increase  Gov- 
ernment loan  ceilings  for  nursing  stu- 
dents. In  additicoi  it  would  provide  a 
mechanism  to  attract  nurses  to  areas 
with  an  acute  shortage  of  health  per- 
sonnel through  an  accelerated  loan  can  • 
cellatlon  formula. 

Finally  this  act  would  Increase  schol- 
arship grants  to  nursing  schools.  These 
grants  would  be  made  avtdlable  to 
schools  and  in  turn  to  the  students  of 
these  schools  on  the  basis  of  exceptional 
financial  need. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  we 
must  continue  to  recognize  the  problems 
of  health -care  delivery.  These  problems 
are  directly  related  to  the  adequate  sup- 
ply of  properly  trained  health  persormel. 
In  order  to  overcome  the  deficit  which 
now  exists  In  the  nursing  field,  we  must 
continue  to  expand  and  support  our 
nurse  training  facilities,  and  allow  for 
the  distribution  of  these  nurses  In  the 
areas  which  have  the  most  critical  need 
for  them. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Health  and  Welfare  will  be 
able  to  hold  hearings  on  this  legislation 
tn  the  near  future 


HEALTH  MANPOWER  TRAINING 
ACrr  OP   1971 

(Mr.  ROGERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ROGE31S.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day Joined  by  my  colleagues.  Mr.  Jah- 
MAN,  Mr.  Kyhos.  Mr.  Preykr  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Carter,  and  Mr  Hastings. 
in  mtroduclng  the  Health  Manpower 
Training  Act  of  1971.  This  legislation 
would  extend  and  modify  title  vn.  the 
health  research  and  teaching  facilities 
section,  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
for  3  fiscal  years.  The  present  law  ex- 
pires on  June  30. 1971. 

During  the  last  50  years,  our  technical 
ability  to  deal  with  health  problems  has 
Increased  dramatically.  However,  in  this 
same  period  our  ability  to  deliver  these 
technical  innovations  to  certain  segments 
of  the  population  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  technology.  Health -related  educa- 
tional facilities  in  the  United  States  have 
consistently  provided  a  product  second 
to  no  others  In  the  world.  Yet,  a  number 
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of  our  finest  medical,  dental,  and  other 
health  educational  facilities  have  found 
themselves  in  serious  financial  straits  in 
recent  years.  Several  of  these  faculties 
have  been  forced  to  close  their  doors  be- 
cause of  this  financial  crisis.  Still  others 
are  operating  with  Inadequate  or  out- 
dated facilities  which  threaten  the  qual- 
ity of  their  flnsJ  product.  To  maintain 
the  quality  and  supply  of  trained  health 
manpower,  we  must  continue  to  assist 
these  institutions  in  meeting  the  increas- 
ing costs  of  training  these  personnel.  In 
addition  we  must  look  to  new  categort« 
of  health  personnel  to  meet  our  expand- 
ing needs. 

The  provisions  of  this  act  would  pro- 
vide for  continued  and  increased  grants 
for  the  construction  of  new  and  ex- 
panded teaciilng  facilities  as  well  as  the 
replacement  or  rehabilitation  of  existing 
facilities  for  the  training  of  physicians, 
dentists,  pharmacists,  optometrists,  po- 
diatrists, osteopaths,  veterinarians,  or 
professional  public  health  personnel 
through  fiscal  1974.  Presently,  there  is 
a  backlog  of  nearly  $500,000,000  in  ap- 
proved applications  for  construction 
under  this  section  for  which  there  are 
no  Federal  funds  available.  This  act 
would  also  provide  for  project  grants  for 
the  advanced  training  of  these  types  otf 
personnel  in  a  teaching  or  educational 
capacity. 

This  bill  would  further  authorize  an 
Increase  In  the  loan  ceiling  of  Federal 
loans  to  students  enrolled  in  public  or 
other  nonprofit  schools  of  medicine,  den- 
tistry, optometry,  osteopathy,  pharmacy 
podiatry,  or  veterinary  medicine.  In  ad- 
dition It  would  provide  a  mechanism  to 
attract  these  personnel  to  areas  of  the 
country  with  an  acute  shortage  of  these 
professions  through  an  accelerated  loan 
cancellation  formula. 

To  allow  Institutions  to  more  ade- 
quately meet  the  increasing  costs  of 
health  manpower  training,  this  act  would 
establish  a  new  system  of  Institutional 
grants  based  on  a  capitation  formula. 
This  would  provide  funds  to  a  school  on 
the  basis  of  enrollment  and  represents  a 
more  realistic  approach  to  meeting  the 
financial  needs  of  these  Institutions 
Grants  would  also  be  authorized  to  meet 
the  costs  of  special  projects  designed  to 
develop  new  programs  of  health-care 
delivery,  new  types  of  health  personnel, 
interdisciplinary  training,  and  others. 

Finally,  this  act  would  increase  schol- 
arship grants  to  students  In  such  schools 
These  scholarships  would  be  made  avail- 
able to  schools  amd  in  turn  to  their  stu- 
dents on  the  basis  of  exceptional  finan- 
cial need. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  we  must 
not  be  lax  in  recognizing  the  magnitude 
of  the  health  manpower  problem  in  the 
united  States.  Health  manpower  short- 
ages have  already  become  acute  in  many 
areas  of  our  country.  To  meet  the  pres- 
ent crisis  in  health  care  and  provide  for 
future  needs,  we  must  continue  to  sup- 
port and  expand  our  health  educational 
facilities. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Health  and  Welfare  will  be 
able  to  hold  hearings  on  this  legislation 
in  the  near  future. 


February  10,  1971 
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THE  NEWSMEN'S  PRIVILEGE 
ACT  OF  1971 

(Mr.  WHALEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.* 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  30  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  today  Join  me  in  in- 
troducing the  Newsmen's  Privilege  Act 
of  1971. 

This  legislation  permits  newsmen  to 
keep  confldentifiJ  information  as  well  as 
sources  of  that  information  except  where 
disclosure  is  necessary  to  protect  human 
life  or  to  prevent  espionage  or  foreign  ag- 
gression against  the  United  States. 

The  bill  was  originated  in  the  91st 
Congress  but  failed  to  gain  passage.  Since 
the  initial  introduction  of  the  bill  in 
March  1970,  there  has  been  some  judi- 
cial progress  as  a  result  of  certain  cases 
along  the  lines  of  this  bill.  However,  I 
believe  that  the  broader  coverage  pro- 
vided by  this  legislation,  which  would  in- 
clude the  Congress,  agencies,  and  depart- 
ments, is  necessary  to  preserve  fully  the 
intent  of  the  first  amendment. 

Further  legislative  reinforcement  also 
is  in  order  because  of  the  surprising,  if 
not  alarming,  amount  of  public  support 
of  press  censorship  identified  in  a  re- 
cent national  poll.  Any  erosion  of  free- 
dom of  the  press  diminishes  the  rights 
of  every  single  citizen  of  this  countrj". 
Thus,  even  the  slightest  restriction  of 
this  freedom  cannot  be  tolerated. 

There  have  been  attempts  during  the 
last  year  to  bring  into  the  courts  the 
notes,  imedlted  film  and  tapes  of  news- 
paper and  television  reporters.  Such  ac- 
tions clearly  are  a  threat  to  freedom  of 
the  press  and  the  time-honoied  right  of 
newsmen  to  protect  confidential  sources. 
If  the  news  media  are  prevented  from  af- 
fording mformants  the  protection  of 
anonymity,  the  atmosphere  we  so  dearly 
prize  within  the  Nation  gradually  will 
become  less  free  than  the  Founding 
Fathers  intended.  As  one  former  Govern- 
ment official  put  it,  newsmen  are  to  be 
held  accountable  only  for  what  they  pub- 
lish or  broadcast,  not  for  what  they  have 
in  their  notes. 

There  are  some  who  feel  that  we  are 
overreacting  to  this  issue. 

In  my  view,  too  few  people,  including 
the  press  itself,  are  reacting  sufflcientiy 
to  the  threat  to  the  free  and  uninhibited 
functioning  of  the  American  press  and  to 
the  first  amendment  guarantees  upon 
which  its  independence  is  based.  It  will  be 
too  late  to  cry  "fire"  when  the  bam  is  al- 
ready burned  to  the  ground. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  whenever  a 
takeover  of  an  existing  government  Is  at- 
tempted, it  very  frequentiy  Involves 
silencing  or  censoring  the  newspapers 
and  seizing  the  television  and  radio  sta- 
tions. One  of  the  principal  hallmarks  of 
the  totalitarian  state  is  control  of  the 
media. 

Endorsement  of  this  legislation,  how- 
ever, does  not  imply  that  the  apex  has 
been  reached  in  the  present  operation 
of  journalism  in  the  United  States  today. 
The  press  is  hardly  perfect.  Most  report- 
ers and  editorialists  will  agree  that  im- 
provement is  needed.  It  has  been  tradi- 
Moual  for  the  press  to  ignore  its  own 
'^arts  and  concentrate  instead  on  every- 
one else's.  But  this  hidebound  posture  Is 


gradually  changing  and  an  era  of  self- 
scrutiny  now  seems  to  have  begun. 

The  Washington  Post,  for  example, 
which  frequentiy  draws  the  great  ire  of 
many  public  figures,  has  given  one  of  its 
editors  the  license  to  talk  about  its  fl^ws 
on  the  editorial  page.  Its  columnist, 
Nicholas  von  Hoffman,  has  ventured  also 
into  this  hitherto  forbidden  territory,  ap- 
parentiy  raising  the  hackles  of  many  col- 
leagues in  the  process. 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
to  consider  this  bill  carefully  and  to  sup- 
port, if  not  introduce  it.  I  believe  It  will 
go  far  to  insure  that  the  freedom  of  the 
press  will  be  preserved. 


GENERAL  REVENUE  SHARING  WITH 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 

(Mr.  BETTS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thurs- 
day President  Nixon  sent  to  the  Congress 
a  message  spelling  out  in  detail  his  rec- 
ommendations for  a  program  of  general 
revenue  sharing  with  State  and  local 
governments.  Yesterday  the  President 
transmitted  to  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress the  actual  legislation  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  those  recommendations. 

Over  the  past  week  Congressman  Har- 
old Collier  of  Illinois.  Congressman 
Barber  Conable  of  New  York  and  I  have 
been  in  contact  with  the  general  mem- 
bership of  the  House,  inviting  our  col- 
leagues to  join  In  the  sponsorship  of  this 
historic  legislation.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
sults of  this  effort  are  most  gratifying. 
Over  130  Members  of  the  House  have 
agreed  to  join  as  cosponsors.  This  un- 
usually large  number  of  cosponsors  rep- 
resents nearly  one-third  of  the  total 
membership  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

That  so  many  Members  of  Congress 
liave  agreed  to  sponsor  the  President's 
proposed  legislation  at  this  early  stage 
in  the  process  provides  impressive  evi- 
dence that  revenue  sharing  is,  indeed,  an 
idea  whose  time  has  come.  Furthermore, 
during  our  contacts,  we  have  found  many 
Members,  who — though  unwilling  to 
sponsor  a  specific  bill  at  this  time — have, 
nonetheless,  expressed  strong  support  for 
the  basic  concept  of  general  revenue 
sharing.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  state  that  the 
concept  enjoys  support  from  a  clear  ma- 
jority of  the  House  membership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  joined  by  Congressman 
Collier  and  Congressman  Conable,  I  am 
most  pleased  to  introduce  seven  bills  pre- 
senting the  text  of  the  President's  gen- 
eral revenue-sharing  legislation,  carrjlng 
the  names  of  139  Members  of  the  House. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a  section-by- 
section  analysis  be  printed  in  the  Record 
immediately  following  my  remarks. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  to 
the  92d  Congress,  President  Nixon  stated: 

The  time  has  come  for  a  new  partnerablp 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
States  and  locaUtles — a  partnership  In  which 
we  entnut  the  Statee  and  locaUties  with  a 
larger  share  of  the  Nation's  responalbUltles, 
and  In  which  we  share  our  Federal  revenues 
with  them  so  they  can  meet  those  reapon- 
sibUltles. 


This  proposal  for  general  revenue  shar- 
ing represents  the  key  element  In  the 
President's  overall  program  to  move  a 
portion  of  governmental  power  away 
from  Washington  and  closer  to  the  peo- 
ple. The  general  revenue-sharing  bill  pro- 
F>oses  to  distribute  among  the  States  and 
their  local  units  of  government  approxi- 
mately $5  billion  of  Federal  revenues 
during  the  first  full  year  of  («)eration. 
This  program  is  a  fair,  simple,  and  direct 
means  of  moving  to  solve  the  growing 
fiscal  impairment  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments— an  impairment  which  threat- 
ens the  capacity  of  these  units  of  govern- 
ment to  provide  the  people  with  basic 
public  services. 

President  Nixon's  general  revenue- 
sharing  plan  Is  fair  In  that  It  proposes  to 
share  with  States  and  localities  the  pro- 
gressive benefits  of  our  Federal  Income 
tax  system  primarilj'  on  the  basis  of  pop- 
ulation, with  a  modest  adjustment  made 
for  the  respective  revenue  efforts  of  the 
several  States.  It  is  simple  because  it  pro- 
poses to  utilize  readily  available  govern- 
mental statistics  on  population,  personal 
income,  and  revenue  effort  for  the  math- 
ematical formulations  of  distribution.  It 
is  direct  because  it  pn^x^es  to  move 
fiscal  resources  immediately  from  the 
Federal  level  to  the  State  and  local  level 
without  the  necessity  for  creating  a  new 
layer  of  governmental  bureaucracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  can  predict  today 
what  final  di«x>6ition  the  Congress  will 
make  of  this  most  far  reaching  proposal. 
However,  the  important  fact  for  the  pres- 
ent is  that  President  Nixon  has  presented 
to  us  an  explicit  plan  for  beginning  to 
redress  the  serious  political  and  fiscal  im- 
balance which  now  obtains  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  our  State  and 
local  governments.  His  courageous  action 
has  set  the  stage  for  a  great  national  de- 
bate on  the  means  and  methods  by  which 
we  may  improve  Government  at  all  levels 
and  make  those  units  of  Government 
more  responsive  to  the  people.  The  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  has  assured 
the  President  that  public  hearings  will 
be  held  on  this  pn^wsal.  To  assure  that 
our  legislative  deliberations  will  result  in 
a  meaningful  end  product,  I  sincerely 
hope  that  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  will  begin  to  piAlicly  articulate 
their  thoughts  csi  this  most  important 
issue  of  our  times. 

The  bill  follows: 

HA.  — 
A  blU  to  restore  balance  In  the  Federal  sya- 
tam  of  government  in  the  United  Statee; 
to   provide   both  the   flexibility   and   re- 
sources for  State   and   local   government 
officials  to  exerdae  leadership  in  solving 
their  own  problems;  to  achieve  a  better  al- 
location of  total  public  reeovirces;  and  to 
provide  for  the  sharing   with  State   and 
local  governments  of  a  portion  of  the  tax 
revenue  received  by  the  United  States 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled, 

SHOKT  TTTLC 

Sec.  101.  This  Act  may  be  dtad  as  the 
"General  Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1971". 

DEnmnoire 
Skc.  201.  (a)   For  puipoeee  of  this  Act — 
(1)  except  where  otherwise  indicated,  the 
term  "fiscal  year"  means  the  fiscal  year  of 
the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States; 
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( 2 )  Ui«  term  "general  revenue"  maaxia  gen- 
eral revenue  from  own  sources,  as  duflmwl  and 
uaed  by  the  Biireau  of  the  Census,  prorldsd 
that  m  the  case  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
It  shall  Include  the  Federal  payment  au- 
thorlzad  under  47  DC.  Code  I  asOMa)  (81 
Stat.  330); 

(3)  the  term  "Governor"  means  the  chief 
executive  ofllcer  of  each  State  or  his  dele- 
gate; 

(4)  the  term  "Individual  income  tax  re- 
turns" means  the  returns  of  tax  required  to 
be  filed  on  the  Incomo  of  Individuals  umlar 
the  Internal  revenue  laws  of  the  United 
States; 

(5)  the  term  "local  government"  means  a 
municipality,  county,  or  township  (but  does 
not  include  independent  school  districts  or 
special  districts)  as  such  terms  are  defined 
and  used  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census; 

(0)  the  term  "personal  Income"  means 
personal  income  as  defined  and  used  by  the 
Office  of  Business  Economics  of  the  Dep«a-t- 
ment  of  Oommoroe; 

(7)  the  term  "population"  means  total 
resident  population  ss  defined  and  used  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Censxis; 

(8)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate; 

(9)  the  term  "Attorney  General"  means 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
or  his  delegate; 

(10)  the  term  "State"  means  the  several 
States  of  the  United  states  and  the  District 
of  Columbia; 

(11)  the  term  "Bureau  of  the  Census" 
means  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce; 

(12)  the  term  "taxable  income"  means 
taxable  income  as  defined  by  the  internal 
revenue  laws  of  the  United  States; 

(13)  the  term  "units  of  government" 
means  all  units  of  local  government  (Includ- 
ing Independent  school  districts  and  special 
districts)  as  such  terms  are  defined  and  used 
by  the  Bxireau  of  the  Census: 

(14)  the  term  "major  municipality"  means 
any  municipality  with  a  population  of  2,fi00 
or  more  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census; 

(15)  the  term  "major  township"  means 
any  township — 

(a)  with  a  population  of  2,500  or  more  as 
reported  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and 

(b)  the  employment  ratio  for  which  is  not 
less  than  one-half  of  the  average  employ- 
ment ratio  of  all  major  municipalities  In  such 
State;  and 

(18)  the  term  "employment  ratio"  means 
a  fraction  the  numerator  at  which  Is  the 
total  number  of  employees  of  any  nujor 
municipality  or  major  township  as  reported 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  de- 
nominator of  which  is  the  population  of  such 
governmental  unit. 

(b)  Where  appropriate,  the  definitions  in 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  based  on  the  latest 
published  reports  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  on  the  Internal  revenue  laws  in 
•Osct.  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Tlie  data  used  in  applying  theae  definitions 
shall  be  the  latest  published  data  referable  to 
the  same  point  or  period  m  time.  The  Sec- 
retary nuty.  by  regulation,  change  or  other- 
wise modify  the  definitions  in  subeectlon  (a) 
In  order  to  reflect  any  change  or  modifica- 
tion thereof  made  subsequent  to  such  date 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  or  by  a  revi- 
sion of  the  mtemal  revenue  laws. 

txvxNux  SHARiNc  /trPBOPmiAriON 

Sbc  301.  (a)  There  is  hereby  appropriated 
for  genera]  revenue  sharing  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1.  1B7I.  and  for  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter,  an  amount,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  equal  to  the  percentages  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  multi- 
plied by  the  total  taxable  income  reported 
on  Federal  Individual  Income  tax  returns  for 
the  calendar  year  for  which  the  latest  pub- 
lished statistical  data  are  available  from  the 


Department  of  the  Treasury  at  the  beginning 
of  such  fiscal  year 

lb)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a), 
the  applicable  percentage  is  0.96  percent  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1971,  and  1.3 
percent  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 

(C)  Amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  remain  available  without 
fiscal  year  llnutatlons  for  the  expenditures 
authorized  by  this  Act. 

PAVMXNTS  TO  THC  STATES 

See.  401.  |a)  For  any  fiscal  year,  each  State 
Is  entitled  to  an  amount  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  equal  to — 

(I)  (I)  the  amount  appropriated  for  such 
year  pursuant  to  section  301  plus  any 
amount  not  distributed  during  the  previous 
fiscal  year  pursuant  to  subsection   (b) ,  less 

(II)  an  amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  the 
sum  of  the  amounts  described  in  subpara- 
graph (1) ,  and 

1 3)    multlpled  by  the  factor  for  such  State. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (f) 
each  State  which  has  filed  an  alternative 
formula  under  section  601  (c)  shall  receive 
an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  described 
In  subparagraph  (a)  (1)  (U)  multiplied  by 
the  factor  for  such  State. 

lO  Bach  States  factor  shall  be  obtained 
by— 

(1)  multiplying  such  State's  population 
by   Its  revenue   effort,   and 

(3)  dividing  the  product  obtained  In  para- 
graph ( 1 )  by  the  sum  of  such  products  for 
all  States 

(d)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (c),  the 
revenue  effort  of  each  State  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  obtained  by  dividing— 

(1)  the  total  general  i^venue  derived  by 
such  State  and  all  of  lU  units  of  government 
by 

(3)  the  total  personal  Income  for  such 
State. 

(e)  The  amount  determined  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  paid  by 
the  Secretary  to  each  State  at  such  times 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine  during  any 
fiscal  year,  but  not  leas  often  than  once  each 
calendar  year  quarter.  A  pro  rata  portion  of 
the  amount  described  In  subsection  (b)  shall 
be  paid  by  the  Secretary  for  each  calendar 
year  quarter  to  which  an  alternative  formula 
applies,  at  such  times  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine  during  any  fiscal  year  but  not 
less  often  than  once  each  such  quarter. 

(f)  The  District  of  Columbia  shall  re- 
ceive Its  share  of  the  amount  described  In 
■lubsectlon  (b)  notwithstanding  the  require- 
ments of  section  SOl(c). 

(g)  All  computations  and  determinations 
by  the  Secretary  under  sections  301  and 
401  ahall  be  final  and  conclusive. 

PATMXMTS    ST    STATKS    TO    LOCAL    COVKXNMXNTS 

Sac.  601.  (a)  The  local  governments  of 
each  Slate  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  an 
amount  equal  to  the  payment  to  such  State 
pursuant  to  section  401(a)  multiplied  by  a 
fraction  the  numerator  of  which  Is  the  sum 
uf  the  general  revenues  of  all  units  of  gov- 
ernment of  such  State  and  the  denominator 
of  which  is  the  sum  of  the  general  revenues 
of  such  State  and  all  of  Its  units  of  gov- 
ernment. Such  amounts  shall  be  computed 
by  the  State  on  the  basis  of  the  Utest  data 
available  from  the  Department  of  Oom- 
merce  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year. 

(b)  Within  SO  days  after  receipt  of  a  pay- 
ment pursuant  to  section  401  (a) .  each  State 
shall  pay  to  each  of  its  local  governments  an 
amount,  computed  on  the  basts  of  the  statis- 
tical data  used  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  equal  to — 

(1)  the  amount  determined  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  multiplied  by 

(2)  the  ratio  of  each  such  local  govern 
ment'B  general  revenue  to  the  tot«U  general 
revenue   of    all    local    governments    In    such 
State. 

(c)  To  encourage  States  to  take  the  Inl- 
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tlatlve  In  strengthening  the  fiscal  posiiioo 
of  their  local  govemmenu  and  to  mar|n,)yf 
flexlblUty  In  the  use  of  the  paymenu  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  for  meeting  the  par- 
ticular needs  of  differing  State  and  locij 
fiscal  systems,  the  Secretary  shall  accept  aa 
alternative  formula  for  the  allocation  of 
funds  as  required  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  (and  any  modification  or  termina- 
tion of  such  formula)  If  requested  by  the 
SUte,  provided  such  formula  (or  modifica- 
tion or  termination  of  such  formula)   is— 

(1)  enacted  by  the  State  in  the  same 
manner  as  authorized  in  such  States  con- 
stltuUon  for  the  enactment  of  State  lawa 
and  • 

(3)  approved  by  a  formal  resolution  by 
more  than  one-half  of  the  governing  bodies 
of  each  of  the  following  classes  of  govern- 
ment In  such  State: 

(I)  major munlclpallUes. 

(II)  counties,  and 

(III)  major  townships. 

In  each  such  class  of  government,  approval 
must  be  by  governing  bodies  representing  a 
majority  of  the  population  in  such  class  a 
statement  of  such  formula  Indicating  ap- 
proval thereof  in  accordance  with  this  para- 
graph (including  a  certification  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  which  enumerates  major 
municipalities,  counties,  and  major  town- 
ships Included  In  the  classes  referred  to 
above)  shall  be  filed  by  the  Governor  with 
the  SecreUry  not  later  than  90  days  preced- 
ing the  first  calendar  year  quarter  to  which 
such  formula  would  be  applicable.  The  pro- 
visions  of  such  formula  shall  govern  the 
use  of  funds  aUocated  by  this  Act  to  local 
governments  and  shall  apply  for  the  next 
five  fiscal  years  or  for  any  lesser  period  ap- 
proved pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

<d)  Except  when  a  formula  has  been 
adopted  piu^uant  to  subeectlon  (c) ,  a  State's 
aggregate  payments  to  aU  of  lU  local  gov- 
ernmenu  for  such  State's  fiscal  year  (from 
all  sources  other  than  amoimu  received 
under  thU  Act)  shall  be  an  amount  which 
repreeenu  not  less  than  the  average  pro- 
portion of  such  States  general  revenues  re- 
ceived by  its  local  governments  for  the  three 
fiscal  years  of  such  State  next  preceding  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  unless  such 
state  demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  that  there  has  been  a  transfer  froic 
local  governments  to  the  State  of  flnancla. 
responsibility  for  the  direct  support  of  facil- 
ities or  services  previously  the  responslblUtj 
of  local  governments. 

QUAUFICATIONS 

See.  601.  Participation  by  a  State  in  the 
program  established  by  this  Act  shall  con- 
stitute a  waiver  by  the  State  of  its  Immunity 
from  suit  by  its  local  governments  pursuant 
to  this  Act.  The  Governor  shall,  on  behalf  of 
the  State  and  any  local  government  which 
may  receive  any  payments  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  give  to  the  Secretary  such  assurances 
as  he  may  require  that  such  State  and  Its 
local  governments  will — 

(a)  use  such  payments  for  Its  govern- 
mental purposes; 

(b)  use  such  fiscal  and  accoiuitlng  proce- 
dures as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  ( 1 )  prop- 
er accounting  for  payments  received  by 
such  State  and  Its  local  governments,  and 
( a )  proper  disbursement  of  amounts  to  which 
the  local  governments  are  entitled; 

(c)  provide  to  the  Secretary  or  his  rep- 
resentaUves.  on  reasonable  notice,  access  to. 
and  the  right  to  examine,  any  books,  docu- 
ments, papers,  or  records  as  he  may  reason- 
ably require  for  the  purposes  of  reviewing 
compliance  with  this  Act:  and 

(d)  make  such  reports  to  the  Secretary  as 
he  may  reasonably  require,  including  any 
computations  made  pursuant  to  section  SOI. 

POWXXS  OT  THX  sxcirrAST 
Bxc.  701     (a)   The  Secretary  Is  authorised 
to  prescribe  reasonable  rules  and  regulsttons 
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for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
and  to  request  from  any  Federal  agency  sta- 
tistical data  and  reports  and  such  other 
information  which  he  may  deem  necessary 
to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this  Act, 
and  each  P^ederal  agency  is  authorized  to  fur- 
nish such  statistical  data  and  reports  and 
other  information  to  the  SecretaJ7  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  law. 

(b)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
State  has  failed  to  comply  substantially  with 
any  provision  of  this  Act,  other  than  section 
1101.  or  any  rule  or  regulation  issued  pur- 
suant thereto, 

(I)  he  may  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  with  a  reconamendatlon  that 
an  appropriate  civil  action  be  instituted;  or 

(3)  after  giving  reasonable  notice  and  c^- 
portunlty  for  a  hearing  to  the  Governor  of 
such  State,  he  shall  notify  the  Governor 
that  If  such  State  falls  to  take  corrective 
action  within  60  days  from  the  date  of  such 
notification,  further  payments  to  such  State 
In  excess  of  the  amotints  to  which  the  local 
governments  of  such  State  are  entitled  under 
section  501  shall  be  withheld  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  fiscal  year  and  for  any  subsequent 
fiscal  year  until  such  time  as  the  Secretary 
is  satisfied  that  appropriate  corrective  action 
has  been  taken  and  that  there  wUl  no  longer 
be  any  failure  to  comply.  Until  he  is  satis- 
fled,  the  Secretary  shall  make  no  further 
payments  of  such  amounts.  In  the  case  of  the 
failure  of  the  State  to  comply,  for  a  period 
In  excess  of  6  months  after  the  expiration  of 
the  60-day  notice,  the  Secretary  shall  forth- 
with cancel  any  payments  withheld  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph  for  the  current  and  for 
any  subsequent  fiscal  year  and  ahall  reappor- 
tion and  pay  such  canceled  payments  to  all 
other  States  then  entitled  to  receive  pay- 
ments under  section  401  In  proportion  to 
the  original  installments  paid  to  such  States 
for  the  fiscal  year  to  which  such  canceled 
payments  pertain.  Such  {wyments  to  all  other 
States  shall  be  considered  payntents  made 
pursuant  to  section  401. 

(c)  If  a  payment  to  a  State  is  withheld  or 
canceled  pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  continue  to  pay  to  such  State 
the  amount  to  which  the  local  governments 
of  such  State  are  entitled,  as  determined 
pursuant  to  section  501.  and  such  State  shall 
continue  to  distribute  such  amovmts  among 
Its  local  governments  pursuant  to  section  501. 

(d)  When  a  matter  Is  referred  to  the  At- 
torney General  pursuant  to  subeectlon  (b) 
( I ) ,  the  Attorney  General  may  bring  a  civil 
action  In  any  appropriate  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  such  relief  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate. Including  injunctive  relief. 

(e)  The  Governor  shall  be  responsible  to 
the  Secretary  for  determining  that  local  gov- 
ernments within  his  State  have  complied 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  other  than 
section  1101.  and  the  rules  and  regulations 
teoed  pursuant  thereto.  If,  after  giving  rea- 
sonable notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  to  the  chief  executive  officer  of  a 
local  government  of  such  State,  the  Gover- 
nor determines  that  such  local  government 
has  failed  to  comply  substantially  with  any 
provision  of  this  Act,  other  than  section 
UOl,  or  any  rule  or  regulation  Issued  pur- 
suant thereto,  the  Governor  shall  forthwith 
notify  such  local  government  that  If  it  falls 
to  take  corrective  action  within  60  days  from 
the  date  of  such  notification,  further  pay- 
ments to  It  under  this  Act  will  be  withheld 
for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  and  for 
any  subsequent  fiscal  year  untU  such  time 
as  he  Is  satisfied  that  appropriate  corrective 
acUon  has  been  taken  and  that  there  will 
no  longer  be  any  failure  to  comply.  The 
Governor  shall  forthwith  notify  the  Secre- 
tary of  his  action. 

(f)  In  the  event  of  a  failure  by  such  local 
government  to  comply  for  a  period  In  ex- 
M«8  of  6  months  after  the  expiration  of  a 
80-day  notice  issued  by  the  Governor  pursu- 
ant to   a   determination    under   subeectlon 


(e) ,  the  Governor  shall  forthwith  canoel  any 
payments  withheld  for  the  current  and  for 
any  subsequent  fiscal  year  and  shall  reappor- 
tion and  pay  such  canceled  payments  to 
all  other  local  governments  of  such  State 
then  entitled  to  receive  payments  pursuant 
to  section  501,  in  profwrtlon  to  the  original 
I>ayments  made  to  such  local  governments 
for  the  fiscal  year  to  which  the  canceled 
pajrments  pertain. 

JUDICIAL    REVZrW 

Sec.  801.  (a)  Any  State  or  local  government 
which  receives  a  60-day  notice  under  section 
701  may,  within  60  days  after  receiving  such 
notice,  file  with  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which  such  State 
or  local  government  is  located,  or  In  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  a  petition  for  review  of  the 
Secretary's  action.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall 
forthwith  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary; 
a  copy  shall  also  forthwith  be  transmitted  to 
the  Attorney  General,  who  shall  represent  the 
Secretary  in  any  litigation. 

( b )  The  Secretary  shall  file  in  the  oourt  the 
record  of  the  proceeding  on  which  h«  based 
his  action,  as  provided  In  section  2112  of  Title 
28,  United  States  Code.  No  objection  to  the 
action  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  considered  by 
the  court  unless  such  objection  has  been 
urged  before  the  Secretary. 

(c)  The  Court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  or  modify  the  action  of  the  Secretary 
or  to  set  It  aside  In  whole  or  In  part.  The 
findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary,  If  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be  con- 
clusive. However,  If  any  finding  is  not  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence,  the  Court  may 
remand  the  case  to  the  Secretary  to  take  fur- 
ther evidence,  and  the  Secretary  may  there- 
upon make  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact 
and  may  modify  his  previous  actions.  He  shall 
certify  to  the  Court  the  record  of  any  further 
proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified  findings 
of  fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive  If  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence. 

(d)  The  Judgment  of  the  court  shall  be 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  upon  oMrtiorarl  or  certi- 
fication, as  provided  In  section  1254  of  Title 
28.  United  States  Code. 

le)  In  the  event  that  Judicial  proceedings 
are  Instituted  pursuant  to  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  after  the  expiration  of  the  0- 
month  i>erlod  provided  In  sections  701(b)  or 
701(f),  or  the  point  In  time  when  any  Judi- 
cial decision  becomes  final  and  the  tloae  for 
appeal  or  rehearing  has  expired,  whichever 
period  Is  later,  cancel,  reapportion  and  pay 
any  payments  withheld  pursuant  to  section 
701  for  the  current  and  for  any  subsequent 
fiscal  years. 

(f)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury or  the  Governor  of  a  State,  whichever  Is 
appropriate. 

EXPORT    BT    THE    SECaXTAST 

Sec.  901.  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Con- 
gress as  soon  as  is  practicable  after  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  on  the  operation  of  this  Act 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

ADMimSTRATrVE    EXPENSES 

Sec.  1001.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  administrative  expenses  required  to 
carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Government  of 
of  the  United  States  under  this  Act. 

NOlflJISCRIMINATION    PKOVISION 

Sec.  1101(a).  No  person  In  the  United 
States  shall  on  the  ground  of  race,  color  or 
national  origin  be  excluded  from  participa- 
tion In,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  sub- 
jected to  discrimination  under  any  program 
or  activity  funded  In  whole  or  in  part  with 
general  revenue  sharing  fvmds. 

(b)  (1)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  any  State  has  failed  to  comply  vrtth  sub- 
section  (a)   or  an  applicable  regulation,  he 


shall  attempt  to  secure  compliance  by  volun- 
tary means.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
compliance  cannot  be  secured  by  voluntary 
means,  he  shall  have  the  authority  to  O)  re- 
fer the  matter  to  the  Attorney  General  with 
a  recommendation  that  an  appropriate  dvll 
action  be  instituted;  (11)  exercise  the  powers 
and  ftinctlons  provided  by  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  RtghU  Act  of  1964  (43  U.S.C.  {  aOOOd) ; 
or  (111)  take  such  other  action  as  nkay  be  pro- 
vided by  law. 

(2)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  a  local  government  has  failed  to  comply 
with  subsection  (a)  or  an  applicable  regu- 
lation, he  shall  notify  the  Governor  of  the 
State  In  which  the  local  government  Is  lo- 
cated of  the  noncomjxllance  and  shall  request 
the  Governor  to  secure  compliance.  If  with- 
in a  reasonabhf  pertod  of  time  the  State  fails 
or  refuses  to  :jecure  compliance,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  have  the  authority  to  (1)  refer  the 
matter  to  the  Attorney  General  with  a  rec- 
ommendation that  an  appropriate  civil  ac- 
tion be  Instituted;  (U)  exercise  the  powers 
and  functions  provided  by  title  VI  of  the 
Cl\-U  Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  UJ3.C.  {  2000d); 
or  (HI)  take  such  other  action  as  may  be 
provided  by  law. 

(c)  When  a  matter  is  referred  to  the  At- 
torney General  pursuant  to  subsection  (b), 
or  whenever  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  a 
State  or  local  government  is  engaged  In  a 
pattern  or  practice  In  vloJaUon  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  the  Attorney  General 
may  bring  a  dvll  action  in  any  appropriate 
umted  States  district  court  for  such  relief 
as  may  be  appropriate.  Including  Injunctive 
relief. 

XFFXCnVS   OATS 

Sxc.  1201.  The  effective  date  al  this  Act 
shall  be  the  date  of  enactment;  however,  the 
first  payment  shall  cover  the  period  begin- 
ning October  1,  1971. 

Section -bt-Section  Analysis  op  Bill 

SECTION     10  J — short    TnxJE 

(a)  Short  title. — Subeectlon  (a)  of  section 
101  provides  that  the  Act  may  be  dted  as 
the  "General  Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1971," 

SECTION     301 OEPIMmONS 

(a)  In  general. — Subsection  (a)  provides 
general  definitions  for  purposes  ol  the  Act. 

Fiscal  year. 

Paragraph  (1)  provides  that  the  term  "fis- 
cal year"  means  the  fiscal  year  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

General  revenue. 

Paragraph  (2)  provides  that  the  term  "gen- 
eral revenue"  of  State  and  local  governments 
means  general  revenue  from  their  own  re- 
sources, as  defined  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
provided  that  In  the  case  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  It  Includes  the  Federal  payment 
authorized  tmder  47  D.C.  Code  section  2501 
(a). 

Governor. 

Paragraph  (3)  provides  that  the  term 
"Governor"  means  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  a  State  or  his  delegate. 

Individual  income  tax  returns. 

Paragraph  (4)  provides  that  the  term  "In- 
dividual Income  tax  returns"  means  the  re- 
turns of  tax  required  to  be  filed  on  the  In- 
come of  Individuals  tinder  the  internal 
revenue  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Local  government. 

Paragraph  (5)  provides  that  the  term  "lo- 
cal government"  means  a  municipality,  coun- 
ty or  township  (but  does  not  Include  In- 
dependent school  districts  or  special  dis- 
tricts) as  such  terms  are  defined  and  used  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Personal  income. 

Paragraph  (6)  provides  that  the  term  "per- 
sonal Income"  means  personal  Income  as  de- 
fined by  the  Office  of  Business  Economics  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 
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Population. 

Pangnph  (7)  provldas  tb*t  tbe  term 
"population"  means  total  resident  popula- 
tion, as  defined  and  used  by  the  Bureau  of 
tbe  Census. 

Secretary. 

Pmngnph  |8)  provides  that  tbe  term 
"Sacntary"  means  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury or  hla  dalagaf  ■ 

Attorney  General. 

Paragraph  (0)  provides  that  the  term 
"Attorney  Oeneral"  maana  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral at  the  United  State*,  or  his  delefate. 

State. 

Paragraph  (10)  provide*  that  the  term 
"State"  meeriH  th<e  several  States  of  the 
United  Statea  and  the  Dtatrlct  of  Columbia. 
1  of  th*  Centut. 

(11)  provide*  that  the  term 
"Bureau  of  the  Ceneiis"  means  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  of  the  OepartoMnt  of  Com- 


Taxable  income. 

Paragraph  (13)  provides  that  the  term 
"taxable  Income"  means  taxable  Income  as 
defined  by  the  internal  revenue  laws  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Units  of  government. 

Paragraph  (13)  provides  th*t  the  term 
"units  of  government"  meeni  all  units  of 
local  govenunent  (Including  independent 
school  districts  azid  special  districts)  as  de- 
fined  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Major  MuniaipaUty 

Pmi^aph  (14)  provide*  that  the  term 
"major  mimiclpallty"  means  any  municipal- 
ity with  a  population  of  more  than  3.500  as 
reported  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 

Major  Township. 

Paragraph  (75)  provldea  that  the  term 
"m»Jor  township"  means  any  township  with 
a  p<^pulatlon  of  more  than  3.500  as  reported 
by  the  Biireau  of  the  Census  if  its  employ- 
ment ratio  Is  not  leas  than  one-half  of  the 
average  employment  ratio  for  all  major  mu- 
nldpaUtle*  in  such  Staite. 

Smptoyment  ratio. 

Paragraph  (10)  provides  that  the  term 
"emptoymeort  ratio"  means  a  fraction  the 
niunerator  of  which  la  ttie  total  niunber  of 
employees  of  any  major  municipality  or  major 
township  and  the  denominator  of  which  Is 
the  population  of  such  governmental  unit. 

(b)  Changes  and  rtiodiftcationa  in  defliU- 
tions. — Subsection  (b)  of  section  301  provides 
that  the  definitions  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
based  on  the  latest  published  reports  avail- 
able and  the  Internal  revenue  laws  In  effect 
on  the  date  of  enactment.  The  data  used  In 
applying  these  definitions  shall  be  based  on 
the  latest  published  data  which  are  refer- 
able to  the  same  point  or  period  In  time 
The  Secretary  may,  by  regulation,  change  or 
otherviae  modify  the  deflnltlons  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  In  order  to  reflect  any  change  or 
modification  thereof  made  subsequent  to  such 
date  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Oeosus.  or  by 
a  revision  of  the  Internal  revenue  laws. 

SSCTION   301  —  BSVCNUK  BHAaXNO  kTrmOTKULTlOU 

(a)  Appropriation. — Seotlon  301  provides 
for  each  fiscal  year  beginning  on  or  after 
July  1,  1971.  there  shall  be  appropriated  an 
amount  equai  to  the  percenuwfwi  specified  In 
sabseotlcn  (b)  multtptled  by  f^~«»vp  iTww^iryf 
reported  on  Federal  individual  income  re- 
turns for  the  calendar  year  for  which  the 
latest  published  statistical  data  are  available 
from  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  at  the 
beginning  of  such  fiscal  year. 

(b)  Subeeotion  (b)  provides  that  fcr  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  I,  1971,  the  ap- 
plicable percentage  Is  0.04J  and  tfasit  It  will  be 
IS  percent   for  each  fiscal   year   thereafter. 

(o)  Fiscal  year  limitation. — Subsection  (c) 
provides  that  amounts  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  remain  available 
without  fiscal  year  limitation  for  the  ex- 
pendlt\ires  authorised  by  this  Act. 

SSCnoif  401 — PATICXNTS  TO  STATXS 

(a)  In  general.— SMbeecUon  (a)  provides 
that  for  any  fiscal  year  each  SUte  is  eoUtled 


to  an  amount,  dstermlned  by  the  Secretary. 
equal  to  th«  amount  appropriated  for  such 
year  pursuant  to  section  301  plus  any  un- 
distributed amount  of  the  prior  year's  incen- 
tive allocation  (less  10  percent  of  the  s\un 
of  such  amounu)  multiplied  by  the  factor 
for  such  State 

(b)  Irtoentive  payment. — Subsection  (b) 
provides  that  any  State  which  together  with 
Its  local  govemmsnts  adepts  an  alternative 
fbrmuia  for  the  distribution  of  funds  among 
the  State  and  Its  local  governments  shall  re- 
ceive an  amount  equal  to  the  10  percent  in- 
centive allocation  moltlplled  by  the  factor 
for  Bxich  State. 

(c)  State  factor. — Paragraphs  1  and  3  of 
subseotloa  (c)  provide  that  each  State's  fac- 
tor shall  be  obtained  by  ( 1 )  multiplying  such 
State's  population  by  Its  revenue  effort,  and 
(3)  dividing  the  product  otytained  in  para- 
graph 1  by  the  sum  of  such  products  for 
aUe«M«s. 

(d)  Hevenue  effort. — Subsection  (d)  pro- 
vides that  the  revenue  effort  of  each  State 
for  any  fiscal  year  Is  obtained  by  dividing 
the  total  gaaaral  revenue  derived  by  such 
State  and  aU  of  Its  units  of  government  from 
their  own  resources  by  the  total  personal 
income  for  such  State. 

(e)  Payments. — Subeectlon  (e)  provides 
that  the  payments  determined  under  sub- 
:ieotlon  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  paid  by 
the  Secretary  to  the  State  at  stich  times  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine  during  any  fls- 
oal  year,  but  not  less  often  than  once  each 
calendar  year  quarter 

(f)  District  of  Columbia  payment. — Stib- 
seotlon  (f)  provides  that  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia will  receive  the  incentive  payment 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  seotlon 
501(c). 

(g)  Final  and  conclusive  determina- 
tions— Subsection  (g)  provides  that  all  de- 
terminations by  the  Secretary  under  sections 
301  and  40I  shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 

SSCnON   SOI — PATICSNTS  BT  STATBB  TO 

LOCAL  oovnimcrNTs 

(a)  Computation  of  pass  -  through 
amount. — Subsection  (a)  of  section  501  pro- 
vides that  the  local  governments  of  each 
State  are  entitled  to  an  amount  equal  to  the 
(Myment  to  such  State  pursuant  to  section 
401  multiplied  by  a  local  distrlbuUon  factor 
oamputed  on  the  basis  of  the  latest  <lata 
available  from  the  Department  of  Oommaroe, 
referable  to  the  same  point  or  period  of  time. 

Numerator. 

The  numerator  of  the  local  distribution 
factor  Is  the  total  general  revenue  derived  by 
all  units  of  govemmeDts  In  such  State  from 
their  own  reeouroes. 

Denominator. 

The  denominator  of  the  distribution  trac- 
tion is  the  total  general  revenue  derived  by 
such  State  and  all  of  its  units  a<  govern- 
ment from  their  own  resources. 

(b)  Payment  to  each  local  government. — 
Subsection  (b)  provides  that  each  State  shall 
pay  to  each  local  government  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  determined  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  601  multiplied  by  the 
ratio  of  such  local  government's  general  reve- 
nue from  Its  own  resources  to  the  general 
revenue  of  all  local  governments  In  such 
State  fK>m  their  own  reaouroea. 

fc)  Alternative  distribution  formula. — 
Subsection  (c)  of  section  501  provides  that 
the  Secretary  shall  accept  an  alternative 
formula  for  the  distribution  of  funds,  when 
filed  by  the  State,  provided  such  formula  Is 
approved  by  the  State  and  by  Its  general - 
purpose  local  governments. 

Approval. 

(1)  Sfafe— Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection 
(c)  provides  that  the  alternative  formula 
must  be  approved  by  the  State  In  the  same 
manner  as  authorized  in  such  State's  con- 
stitution for  the  enactment  of  Its  own  laws. 

(3)  General-purpose  local  governments. — 
Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (c)  provides 
that   the   alternative   formula   must   be   ap- 
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proved  by  a  formal  resolution  by  more  than 
oue-half  of  the  governing  bodies  of  each  of 
the  followUig  classes  of  government  la  s»ich 
State;  (a)  major  muuiclpaUtlee.  (b)  coun- 
ties, and  (c)  major  townships.  In  each  such 
class  of  government,  approval  must  be  by 
governing  bodies  representing  a  majority  at 
the  population  In  such  class. 

Filing. 

The  alternative  formula  must  be  filed  not 
later  than  90  days  preceding  the  first  calen- 
dar year   quarter  to  which  It  would  be  ao 
pllcable.  '^ 

Period  of  effectiveness. 

The  provisions  of  the  formula  are  eifecUve 
for  the  period  provided  In  such  alternative 
formula  or  for  a  5-year  period,  whichever  U 
shorter. 

.Vodi/tcation  or  termination  of  formula. 

The  alternative  formula  may  be  modified  or 
ternxinated  11  such  modlficaUon  or  termina- 
tion Is  approved  by  the  State  and  lu  local 
governments  in  the  same  manner  a£  pro- 
vided for  adopting  such  formula. 

(d)  Maintenance  of  existing  payments  — 
SubsecUon  (d)  of  section  501  provides  that 
except  when  an  alternative  formula  U 
adopted  pursuant  to  section  501(c),  a  Bute's 
•Tggregate  payments  to  all  of  I U  local  gov- 
ernments for  such  State's  fiscal  year  (from 
all  sources  other  than  amounts  received 
under  this  Act)  shall  be  an  amount  which 
represents  not  less  than  the  average  pro- 
portion of  such  State's  general  revenue  re- 
celved  by  Its  local  governments  for  the  three 
fiscal  years  of  such  State  next  preceding  the 
elate  of  enactment  of  thU  Act.  A  SUte  may 
^how  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that 
It  should  not  be  required  to  meet  this  main- 
tenanc*  sundard  where  there  has  been  a 
transfer  from  local  governments  to  the 
SUte  of  financial  responsibility  for  direct 
support  of  facilities  or  services. 

SECTION    801 QtTALinCATlONS 

In  general.— aecUoia  601  provides  that  par- 
ticipation by  any  State  in  this  Act  is  a 
waiver  by  any  such  State  erf  its  immunity 
from  suit  by  lu  local  governmeots  pursuant 
to  secUon  801.  The  Governor  must  give  the 
Secretary  such  other  assurances  ss  he  may 
require  that  th*  SUte  and  lu  local  govwn- 
manu  wtu  use  and  account  for  suoh  revenue 
siiarlng  funds  In  accordance  with  this  Act. 

Governmental  Purposes. 

SubseoUoQ  (a)  provides  that  payments  i»- 
oelved  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  used  for 
a  State  or  local  government's  governmental 
purposes. 

Accounting  and  disbursement. 

SubeecUcxi  (b)  provides  that  a  SUte  and 
lu  local  govemmenu  shall  use  procedure* 
necessary  to  assure  proper  accounting  for 
paymenu  received  under  this  Act  and  proper 
dlsburaement  of  amounU  to  which  the  local 
governments  are  entitled. 

Compliance. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  a  SUU  and 
lu  local  governmenu  must  provide  the  Sec- 
retary, on  reasonable  notice,  access  to,  and 
the  right  to  examine  any  book,  document, 
paper  or  record  that  he  may  reasonably  re- 
quire for  the  purpoee  of  reviewing  compll- 
anoe  with  this  Act. 

Reports. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  a  SUU  and 
lU  local  governmenu  shall  make  such  re- 
ports to  the  Secretary  as  he  may  reasonably 
require,  including  any  computations  made 
purstumt  to  section  501 . 

SECTION     701 POWSBS    OF    THS    SSCESTAaT 

(a)  Regulations. — Subeectlon  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 701  provides  that  the  Secretly  Is  au- 
thorized to  prescribe  reasonable  rules  and 
reg:ulatlons  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  and  to  request  from  any  Federal 
agency  statistical  daU,  reports  and  such 
other  Information  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary for  the  purpoee  of  carrying  out  his 
functions  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Failure  of  Compliance  by  State  Ooo- 
ernment. 
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In  general.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  701 
provides  that  If,  after  giving  reasonable 
notice  and  an  oppwrtunlty  for  a  hearing,  the 
Secretary  deUrmlnes  that  a  SUU  has  failed 
to  comply  with  any  provision  of  the  Act 
(Other  than  section  IIOI)  or  any  rtile  or 
regulation  issued  pursuant  thereto,  he  shall 
proceed  S6  sftecifled  in  this  section. 

Referral. 

The  Secretary  may  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  with  a  recommendation 
that  approprlaU  action  be  taken. 

Notification. 

The  Secretary  may  notify  the  Governor 
that  If  the  SUU  falls  to  take  corrective 
action  within  60  days  from  the  daU  of  a 
noUfloetlon  that  It  has  failed  to  comply, 
further  paymenu  to  such  State  In  excess  of 
the  amounu  to  which  the  local  governmenu 
of  such  SUU  are  entitled  under  section  601 
vrtll  be  withheld  for  the  remainder  of  the 
fiscal  year  and  for  any  subsequent  fiscal 
year,  imtU  such  time  as  the  Secretary  Is 
satisfied  that  approprlaU  corrective  action 
hM  been  taken  and  that  there  will  no  longer 
be  any  failure  to  oimply.  Until  be  is  satisfied, 
ihe  Secretary  shall  make  no  further  pay- 
cMDts  of  such  amounu. 

Cancellation  of  payments. 

Section  701  also  provides  that  if  a  StaU 
(alls  to  comply  for  a  period  of  six  months 
after  the  expiration  of  a  60-day  notice  that 
Its  payments  will  be  withheld,  the  Secretary 
shall  cancel  any  payment  withheld  p.irsuant 
to  subsection  (b)  for  the  current  and  for 
any  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

Reapportionment  of  payments.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  reapportion  any  cancelled  pay- 
ments to  all  other  SUtes  then  entitled  to 
receive  paymenu  under  section  401  of  thU 
Act,  In  proportion  to  the  original  install- 
ments paid  to  such  SUtes  for  the  fiscal  year 
to  which  such  cancelled  payments  perUln. 
AmotmU  redistributed  to  States  pursuant 
to  section  701  are  considered  paymenu  made 
pursuant  to  section  401. 

(c)  Payments  to  local  governments.  Sub- 
section (c)  of  section  701  provides  that  if 
payments  to  a  State  are  withheld  or  can- 
celled pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  continue  to  pay  to  such  State  the 
amount  to  which  the  local  governmenu  of 
such  State  are  entitled  under  section  501 
•  computed  as  if  the  payment  to  such  SUU 
had  been  made)  and  such  SUU  shall  con- 
tinue to  distribute  such  amount  among  lU 
local  govemmenu. 

(d)  Poioer  of  the  Attorney  General.  Sub- 
secUon (d)  provides  that  when  a  violation  Is 
referred  to  the  Attorney  Oeneral  under  sec- 
tion 701(b),  he  may  bring  a  civil  action  in 
any  appropriate  UnlUd  States  district  court 
for  such  relief  as  may  be  appropriate,  includ- 
ing tnjimctlve  relief. 

(e)  Failure  of  compliance  by  local  govern- 
ment. 

In  general. — Subsection  (e)  of  section  701 
provides  that  the  Governor  shall  be  responsi- 
ble for  determining  that  local  govemmenu 
within  his  SUU  have  compiled  with  the  re- 
qulremenu  of  thU  Act  (other  than  section 
1101)  and  the  rules  and  regulations  issued 
pursuant  thereto. 

Notice  of  failure  of  compliance.  Subsection 
(*)  also  provides  that  If  after  giving  reason- 
able notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
to  the  chief  executive  officer  of  a  local  gov- 
ernment, a  Governor  deUnnlnes  that  a  local 
government  within  his  SUte  has  failed  to 
oomply.  he  shall  notify  such  local  govern- 
ment that  If  It  falls  to  take  corrective  action 
within  60  days  from  the  daU  of  such  notlfl- 
«tlon,  further  paymente  to  such  local  gov- 
ernment will  be  withheld  for  the  remainder 
01  the  fiscal  year  and  for  any  subsequent 
^  year  untU  such  time  as  he  Is  satisfied 
tnat  appropriate  corrective  action  has  been 
taken. 

Afott/Jcation    to    Secretary.    The    Governor 
snau  noufy  the  Secretary  of  his  action, 
(f)  Cancellation     of    payments.— Subaec- 
CXVn 148— Part  2 


Uon  (f )  provides  that  U  a  local  government 
falls  to  comply  for  a  period  of  six  months 
after  the  expiration  of  the  60-day  notice,  the 
Governor  shall  cancel  any  paymenu  with- 
held for  the  current  and  for  any  subsequent 
fiscal  year. 

Reapportionment.  The  Governor  shall  re- 
apportion and  pay  any  cancelled  payment  to 
all  other  local  governmenu  of  such  SUte 
then  entitled  to  receive  paymenu  pursuant 
to  section  501,  In  proportion  to  the  original 
paymenu  made  to  such  local  governmenu 
for  the  fiscal  year  to  which  the  cancelled 
paymenu  pertain. 

SECTION    801. — JUDICIAL    BSVIXW 

(a)  Filing  of  a  petition  for  review.  Subjec- 
tion (a)  of  section  801  provides  that  any 
StaU  or  local  government  which  receives  a 
60-day  notice  under  section  701  ptirsuant  to 
a  determination  that  payments  to  It  will  be 
withheld  may,  within  60  days  after  receiving 
such  notice,  file  vsrlth  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which 
such  State  or  local  government  Is  located,  or 
In  the  United  SUtes  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  a  petition  for  re- 
view of  the  SecreUry's  action.  A  copy  of 
the  petition  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  .attorney  General. 

(b)  Objections  to  Secretary's  action. — Sub- 
section (b)  of  section  801  provides  that  no 
objection  to  the  action  of  the  Secretary  shall 
be  considered  by  the  Court  unless  such  ob- 
jection has  been  urged  before  the  Secretary. 

(c)  Jurisdiction  of  Court. — SubsecUon  (c) 
of  section  801  provides  that  the  Court  may 
affirm  or  modify  the  Secretary's  action,  or 
set  It  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part. 

Findings  of  fact. 

The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary,  if 
supported  by  suUiUntlal  evidence,  shall  be 
conclusive.  If  any  finding  Is  not  supported 
by  substantial  evidence,  the  Court  may  re- 
mand the  case  to  the  Secretary  to  Uke  fur- 
ther evidence,  and  the  Secretary  may  there- 
upon make  new  findings  of  fact  and  may 
modify  his  previous  actions. 

(d)  iJet;icjc.— Subsection  (d)  of  section  801 
provides  that  the  Judgment  of  the  Cotirt  ahaU 
be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  SUtes  upon  certiorari  or  certifi- 
cation, as  provided  In  section  1254  of  Title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(e)  Cancellation  of  Payments. — Subsection 
(e)  of  section  801  provides  that,  in  the  event 
that  Judicial  proceedings  are  Instituted  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall, 
after  the  expiration  of  the  six  months  period 
provided  In  section  701  or  the  point  at  which 
any  judicial  decision  becomes  final,  which- 
ever is  later,  cancel,  reapportion,  and  pay  any 
paymenu  withheld  pursuant  to  section  701 
for  the  current  and  any  subsequent  fiscal 
year. 

(f )  The  term  "Secretary". — Subsection  (f ) 
of  section  801  provides  that,  for  the  purposes 
of  section  801,  the  term  "Secretary"  means 
the  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury,  or  the  Gover- 
nor of  a  State,  whichever  is  appropriate. 

SECTION    901. — BSPOBT    BT    THE    SECRETAiT 

In  general. — Section  901  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Tl-easury  shall  report  to  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Con- 
gress, as  soon  as  Is  practicable  after  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year,  on  the  operation  of  this 
Act  dining  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

SECTION    1001. — ADMISTRATTVE    EXPENSES 

In  general. — Section  1001  authorizes  an  ap- 
propriation for  general  adminlstraUve  ex- 
penses required  by  this  Act. 

1101. — NONDISCRIMINATION  PBO VISIONS 

(a)  In  general.  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
1101  provides  that  no  person  shall  be  excluded 
from  participation  in,  be  denied  the  benefiU 
of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color  or  national  origin  under 
any  program  or  activity  funded  in  whole  or 
In  part  with  general  revenue  sharing  funds. 

(b)  (1)  Failure  of   Compliance    by   State. 


When  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
SUte  has  failed  to  comply  with  this  section, 
he  shall  attempt  to  secure  compliance  by 
voluntary  means. 

If  the  Secretary  determines  that  compli- 
ance cannot  be  secured  by  voluntary  means, 
he  may — ( 1 )  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney 
General  with  a  recommendation  that  appro- 
priate civil  action  be  Instituted,  (2)  exercise 
the  powers  and  functions  provided  by  Title  VI 
of  the  Civil  RlghU  Act  of  1964  (42  VS.C. 
§  2000d) ,  or  (3)  take  any  other  action  as  may 
be  provided  by  law. 

(2)  Failure  of  compliance  by  local  govern- 
ment. 

When  the  Secretary  determines  that  a  local 
government  has  failed  to  comply  with  this 
section,  he  shall  notify  the  Governor  of  the 
SUte  In  which  the  local  government  Is  lo- 
cated that  the  local  government  is  In  viola- 
tion of  this  section  and  he  shall  request  the 
Governor  to  secure  compliance.  If  the  State 
is  unable  or  refuses  to  secure  compliance,  the 
SecreUry  may— (1)  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Attorney  General  with  a  recommendatlcm 
that  appropriate  action  be  Instituted,  (2) 
exercise  the  powers  and  functions  provided 
by  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rlghte  Act  of  1964 
(42  U.S.C.  5  2000d),  or  (3)  take  such  other 
action  as  may  be  provided  by  law. 

(d)  Power  of  the  Attorney  General. 
When  a  violation  is  referred  to  the  Attorney 
General  or  whenever  he  has  reason  to  believe 
that  a  State  or  local  government  is  engaged 
m  a  pattern  or  practice  In  violation  of  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  he  may  bring  a  civil 
action  In  any  appropriate  United  States  dis- 
trict ootirt  for  such  relief  as  may  be  appro- 
priate. Including  Injunctive  relief. 

SECTION  1201. EITECTIVE  DATE 

The  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall  be  the 
date  of  enactment.  The  first  payment  shall  be 
for  the  period  beginning  October  1,  1971. 


RETIREMENT   OF  GEN.   GEORGE  F. 
GRAF,  OHIO  NATIONAL  GUARD 

(Mr.  BETTS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BEITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
outstanding  citizens  of  my  home  com- 
munity. Gen.  George  F.  Graf,  of  Find- 
lay,  Ohio,  is  retiring  from  the  Ohio 
National  Guard  after  a  distinguished 
military  career. 

I  mention  this  not  only  because  of 
my  close  personal  friendship  with  Gen- 
eral Graf  but  mostly  because  I  know  my 
colleagues  are  interested  in  the  record 
and  achievements  of  men  who  have  given 
so  much  of  their  lives  in  the  defense  and 
protection  of  our  country. 

General  Graf  has  amassed  an  im- 
pressive list  of  accomplishments  and 
honors  both  In  his  military  and  civic  life. 
Too  often  our  military  leaders  associate 
themselves  solely  with  military  activi- 
ties. But  General  Graf  has  unselfishly 
responded  at  all  times  to  the  demands 
of  his  community.  In  many  ways  and  in 
many  fields  he  has  worked  for  social, 
economic,  and  cultural  improvement. 
Identification  with  such  worthy  causes 
commands  the  kind  of  respect  which 
definitely  increases  the  stature  of  a  mili- 
tary leader. 

The  Armed  Forces  will  lose  the  serv- 
ices of  a  valued  officer  with  his  retire- 
ment and  I  am  hopeful  that  his  record 
will  be  a  standard  for  those  who,  in  mili- 
tary or  other  involvements,  are  seeking 
a  better  America.  I  am  ako  hopeful  that 
my  colleagues  will  share  in  the  pride  of 
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our  local  community  over  General  Graf's 
accomplishments  and  Join  me  in  extend- 
ing our  gratitude  and  best  wishes. 


LINCOLN  AND  THE  ELECTORAL 
COLLEGE 

(Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
campaign  to  abolish  the  electoral  college 
method  of  choosmg  the  President  will 
undoubtedly  be  renewed  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. Joint  resolutions  providing  for  the 
submission  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment for  consideration  by  the  States 
have  been  reintroduced  in  the  present 
Congress. 

Both  proponents  and  opponents  will 
be  interested  in  what  Abraham  Lincoln 
had  to  say  on  the  subject.  While  a  mem- 
ber of  this  great  body  from  Illinois,  he 
became  acquainted  with  Patrick  W. 
Tompkins,  a  fellow -Whig  from  Missis- 
sippi. Tompkins  showed  Lincoln  a  letter 
from  Josephus  Hewett,  a  Natchez  lawyer 
who  had  formerly  practiced  in  Spring- 
field. 

In  a  communication  to  his  former  fel- 
low-towTosman  dated  February  3,  1848. 
from  Washington.  Congressman  Lincoln 
put  the  case  for  retention  of  the  electoral 
college  tersely  but  adequately.  The  per- 
tinent paragraph  from  his  letter  follows : 

Tour  wblg  repreaentatlve  from  Mlsulaalppl. 
P.  W.  Tomptlns,  has  Just  shown  me  a  letter 
of  yours  lo  him.  ...  I  was  once  of  your  opin- 
ion, expressed  In  your  letter,  that  presidential 
electors  should  be  dispensed  with;  but  a 
more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  caiues  that 
first  Introduced  them,  has  made  me  doubt 
Those  causes  were  briefly  these.  The  conven- 
tion that  framed  the  constitution  had  this 
difficulty:  the  small  states  wished  to  so  frame 
the  new  government  as  that  they  might  be 
equal  to  the  large  ones  regardless  of  the  in- 
equality of  population:  the  large  ones  In- 
sisted on  equality  In  proportion  to  popula- 
tion. They  compromised  It,  by  baaing  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  population,  and 
the  Senate  on  states  regardless  of  population: 
and  the  executive  on  both  principles,  by  elec- 
tors In  each  state,  equal  In  numbers  to  her 
senators  and  representatives.  Now,  throw 
away  the  machinery  of  electors,  and  the  com- 
promise Is  broken  up.  and  the  whole  yielded 
to  the  principle  of  the  large  states. 


THE  CURRENT  OPERATION  IN  LAOS 

(Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
CO  express  my  support  for  the  current 
operation  in  Laos,  which  is  being  carried 
out  by  ARVN  forces. 

This  long  overdue  operation  Is  design- 
ed to  cut  the  Communists'  last  major  re- 
maining supply  line— the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
Trail.  The  successful  Cambodian  opera- 
tion, which  closed  the  port  of  Sihanouk - 
vUle  to  the  Communists,  has  forced 
North  Vietnam  to  become  almost  com- 
pletely dependent  on  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
TraU. 

Disruption  of  this  supply  line  will  pro- 
tect the  continued  withdrawal  of  Amer- 
ican troops  from  South  Vietnam.  To  not 
have  acted  at  this  time,  when  the  move- 
ment of  supplies  along  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 


Trail  is  reaching  a  peak,  would  have  en- 
abled the  enemy  to  inflict  heavier  casual- 
ties on  our  forces  and  would  have  slowed 
the  withdrawal  of  American  troops  from 
South  Vietnam.  Our  failure  to  act  would 
have  permitted  the  North  Vietnamese  to 
continue  with  impunity  to  use  Laos  as 
a  staging  grounds  for  aggressive  action 
in  South  Vietnam. 

Finally,  as  the  North  Vietnamese  ag- 
gressors come  face  to  face  with  the  im- 
proved fighting  capability  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  forces,  this  may  well  have  a 
sobering  effect  on  the  Communists.  It 
may  well  cause  Hanoi  to  see  that  they 
cannot  succeed  in  their  aggression  and 
meaningful  negotiations  could  commence 
to  bring  a  lasting  peace  to  Southeast 
Asia. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation.  In 
1916  Einstein  predicted  the  existence  of 
gravity  waves  In  his  general  theory  of 
relativity.  It  was  not  until  June  1969  that 
his  theory  was  confirmed  by  Dr.  Joseph 
Weber  of  the  University  of  Maryland. 
Weber's  resourcefulness  and  years  of 
hard  work  and  dedication  led  to  the  per- 
fection of  a  system  of  gravity  wave  detec- 
tors which  confirmed  that  signals  he 
detected  originating  from  the  Milky  Way 
Galaxy  were  gravitational  waves.  Just 
as  the  confirmation  of  the  existence  of 
electromagnetic  waves  over  80  years  ago 
led  to  a  scientific  revolution  so  may  the 
work  of  Joseph  Weber  open  up  the  mys- 
teries of  our  universe. 


APPALACHIAN  DEVELOPMENT 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  thlB  point  in  the  Ricord  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Economic  Develop- 
ment of  the  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee has  been  conducting  hearings 
this  week  on  the  authorization  of  funds 
for  the  Appalachian  development  pro- 
gram. In  that  12  of  the  13  coimties  in 
Ohio's  10th  Congressional  District  are  in 
the  Appalachia  region.  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  of  the  House 
the  remarks  I  have  offered  the  subcom- 
mittee outlining  our  experience  with  the 
Appalachia  program.  This  brick-and- 
mortar  type  program  has  been  most  ef- 
fective and  Important  to  Appalachia 
Ohio  in  solving  the  problems  unique  to 
our  area  and  providing  us  with  a  Fed- 
eral-State commitment  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  continued  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  area. 

The  statement  follows: 

Statxmxnt  or  Hon.  Clakskcx  E.  Mnojx  Bb- 

rOSK  THZ  CoMlCrTTKX  ON  PtTSUC  WOBXS 

Ht.  Chairman,  I  am  extremely  grateful  for 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  views  to  this 
Subcommittee  on  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Program,  a  program  which  haa 


had  a  profound  Impact  in  the  Tenth  <3on- 
jjressional  District  of  Ohio  which  I  am  prlvi- 
leged  to  represent. 

1  have  noted  that  while  many  Senators  on 
the  Committee  are  familiar  first  hand  with 
the  results  of  this  program  in  their  own 
states,  neither  of  the  Senators  from  Ohio 
are  on  the  Conunlttee. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  rein- 
force the  evidence  that  the  Appalachian  Pro- 
gram has  been  successful  by  describing  for 
you  some  of  the  resulu  In  Ohio's  Tenth 
Congressional  District. 

There  Is  no  dUputlng  the  fact  that  In  all 
too  many  Instances  the  moimtaln  counties 
In  many  of  our  Applachlan  SUtes  have 
been  orphans.  For  too  long  our  hill  coimties 
were  Ignored  by  the  State  Capitol  and  the 
Federal  Government.  The  one  great  virtue 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Program  has  been  that  through  the  unique 
political  partnership  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  states,  and  the  localities,  these 
Grievances  of  the  past  have  t>een  remedied 
and  we  are  now  making  good  headway  in 
meeting  our  needs  and  solving  our  problems. 

Certainly  in  our  district,  we  can  point  to 
a  substantial  tumaroimd  In  emphasis  and 
attention  from  our  State  Capitol  as  well  as 
the  Federal  Government. 

But  the  great  virtue  of  this  program  has 
been  that  It  does  not  attempt  to  dictate  to  us 
from  the  top.  Instead,  we  make  our  own  plans 
and  devise  our  own  solutions  at  the  local 
level  and  through  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission,  the  State  Government  and  the 
Federal  Government  Join  forces  to  help  us 
get  the  Job  done. 

Equally  Important  from  the  point  of  view 
of  Congress,  the  dollars  imder  this  program 
are  not  wasted  but  are  spent  la  a  very  or- 
derly and  systematic  way. 

Much  of  the  Tenth  Dlstrtct  has  been  Iso- 
lated from  the  economic  activity  occurring 
In  other  parts  of  Ohio  and  nearby  areas.  Ap- 
palachian Development  Highway  Corridor 
■D"  Is  being  biait  through  the  heart  of  our 
district  to  eliminate  that  IsolaUon.  When  the 
highway  Is  finished,  we  wiu  be  on  one  of 
the  main  arteries  linking  the  St.  Louis  and 
Cincinnati  areas  to  Washington  and  Balti- 
more, and  we  expect  to  reap  many  economic 
benefits  as  a  result. 

We  are  getting  ready  for  the  expected  Im- 
pact which  that  highway  wUl  have  by  at- 
tempting to  upgKMle  the  abilities  of  our 
work  force  through  improved  health  and 
education. 

It  would  be  Impossible  to  adequately  de- 
scribe In  the  abort  time  available  the  dra- 
matic Improvement  In  vocational  education 
In  our  district  which  has  been  made  possible 
under  the  Ap>palachlan  Program. 

Fortunately,  since  the  Appalachian  Act  was 
passed  in  1965,  Ohio  has  adopted  a  new  state 
vocational  education  program.  So  our  prog- 
ress In  vocational  education  has  acceler- 
ated even  more  and  no  small  share  of  the 
credit  goee  to  the  Appalachian  Program. 

We  have  built  two  major  area  vocational 
and  technical  centers  In  Southeastern  Ohio 
with  Appalachian  funds.  The  new  Trl- 
Oounty  Joint  Vocational  High  School  and 
Technical  Institute  at  Nelsonvllle.  Ohio,  has 
been  in  operation  for  two  years.  Student 
response  has  t>een  so  enthusiastic  that  we 
now  find  that  the  faclUty  is  not  large  enough. 
The  school  was  planned  for  300  1  Itb  and  13th 
grade  students.  The  first  year,  460  were 
enrolled  and  the  second  year,  600.  Applicante 
have  oome  from  all  parts  of  Appalachian  Ohio 
ajid  neighboring  West  Virginia. 

The  demand  for  entrance  to  the  post-high 
school  Technical  Institute  has  been  Just  as 
great.  Instead  of  the  expected  100  appUcants 
In  the  first  year  we  had  266  full-time  and 
150  part-time  students  enrolled.  And  this 
year  there  are  541  full-time  students. 

Perhaps  we  can  appreciate  the  enormous 
sTiccees  of  this  new  center  when  I  point  out 
that  it  was  the  first  facility  of  Its  kind  In 
the  entire  state. 
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Of  the  225  students  from  outside  the  tn- 
county  school  district,  we  have  students  from 
68  of  Ohio's  88  counties  and  four  West  Vir- 
ginia counties. 

We  have  a  big  program  for  adults  during 
the  evenings.  Over  960  adults  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  courses  during  the  two 
years  the  center  has  been  open.  Because  of 
the  demands  of  the  students,  the  curriculum 
has  been  steadily  expanded  so  that  we  now 
have  courses  In  practical  nursing,  forestry, 
and  business  and  management.  In  addition 
to  all  the  other  courses  originally  planned 
for  the  center. 

At  the  Technical  Institute,  associate  de- 
grees are  offered  In  electrical  engineering 
data  processing  and  computer  technology, 
secretarial  occupations.  Industrial  engineer- 
ing, mechanical  engineering,  accounting,  en- 
vironmental health,  and  retail  hotel-motel 
management.  The  forestry  course  Is  the  first 
such  two-year  course  In  the  State  of  Ohio. 
Students  in  the  school  are  prepared  to  build 
a  motel-restaurant  complex  for  training  peo- 
ple In  motel  and  hotel  management.  I  might 
add  that  the  school  has  Just  been  named 
one  of  the  nation's  ten  outstanding  voca- 
tional and  technical  educational  Institutions 
by  the  V.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

As  I  pointed  out,  the  Nelsonvllle  voca- 
tional education  center  was  the  first  to 
open  in  our  area  and  has  served  as  a  model 
for  others  In  the  State.  Since  then,  a  second 
one  has  opened  in  our  district,  the  Mtisklng- 
um  Vocational  Technical  School  In  Zanes- 
vllle.  That  facility  will  train  students  from  11 
school  districts  and  technical  training  will 
be  available  for  students  from  five  counties. 
The-'e  centers  are  playing  a  key  role  in  our 
development  plans  for  the  area. 

For  example,  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Oimmlssion  has  Just  funded  at  the  Nelson- 
vllle School,  a  new  Human  Resources  De- 
velopment Center  which  will  assist  the  area 
In  designing  a  comprehensive  progriun  for 
correcUng  many  of  Its  manpower  problems. 
So  far,  we  have  Identified  15  separate  man- 
power needs  In  the  area  and  soon  we  hope 
to  be  undertaking  programs  In  those  fields. 
These  include  programs  to  Improve  the 
educational  skills  of  adults;  upgrade  Job 
capabilities  of  many  of  our  unemployed 
people;  education  and  training  programs  for 
employed  workers  In  order  to  enable  them  to 
advance  in  their  Jobs;  a  new  approach  to 
pre-professlonal  education  for  high  school 
youth;  new  services  for  pre-school  children 
80  that  they  can  compete  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing when  they  enter  the  school  system; 
new  health  and  nutrlUon  services  for  stu- 
dents in  our  schools;  new  health  manpower 
training  programs;  and  a  new  program  for 
the  mentally  handicapped. 

Emphasis  on  improving  health  conditions 
has  been  Just  as  great.  There  are  many 
communlUes  in  our  area  where  there  are 
no  doctors  younger  than  55.  We  are  facing  a 
very  real  and  serious  problem  with  the  short- 
»3e  of  medical  manpower.  The  only  doctor 
in  one  of  our  counties  has  made  plans  to 
relocate.  It  has  been  difficult  to  recruit 
physicians  into  many  of  our  communities 
Defuse  of  the  lack  of  adequate  facilities 

However,  in  seven  counties  of  Southeast- 
ern Ohio  with  a  population  of  nearly  213  000 
Pf^Ie,  local  leadership  united  In  an  Ohio 
valley  Health  Foundation  supported  with 
Appalachian  funds  over  the  last  three  years 
TM  been  demonstrating  a  new  approach 
to  making  available  adequate  health  services 
w  the  people  of  the  area.  With  a  large  meas- 
u«>  of  help  under  the  Appalachian  Program. 
«gnt  hospitals  have  been  constructed  or 
we  n«rlng  completion  along  with  facilities 
lor  extended  care  and  outreach.  Thus,  with 
Appalachian  assistance,  modem  facilities  are 
oeing  provided  not  only  to  serve  the  people 
^  our  section  of  the  State,  but  also  tTpro- 
"oe  modem  medical  services  to  those  across 
ine  river  in  West  Virginia.  These  are  truly 
««ioa-8WT,-ing  faculties.   With  ARC  assist- 


ance we  are  providing  the  tyi>e  of  facUltlea 
and  service  so  necessary  and  vital  to  atl^^ct 
physicians. 

Great  strides  have  been  made  in  providing 
speech,  hearing,  and  visual  screening  pro- 
grams for  children.  With  help  from  the  Ap- 
palachian Program,  a  mental  retardation 
program  Is  underway.  Both  the  retardation 
and  the  screening  programs  are  designed 
to  detect  Incapacities  among  children  before 
they  reach  the  stage  where  costlier  remedial 
treatment  Is  necessary  or,  unfortunately, 
where  even  such  protracted  care  comes  too 
late. 

Since  1968 — less  than  three  years  ago — the 
Appalachian  Program  has  provided  approxi- 
mately 88,6  million  for  improving  health 
conditions  in  our  area. 

There  are  many  other  ways  this  program 
has  brought  new  hope  to  Appalachia  Ohio. 

I  understand  Governor  Moore  of  West 
Virginia  has  already  described  to  you  the 
outstanding  leadership  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission  In  constructing  a  new 
bridge  across  the  Ohio  River  after  the  tragic 
ooUapse  of  the  Silver  Bridge  a  few  years 
ago;  a  terrible  Incident  which  caused  tre- 
mendous loss  of  life  and  serious  disruption 
of  commerce. 

The  Commission  actually  advanced  $2  mil- 
lion to  get  the  bridge  under  construction  as 
soon  as  possible.  And  today  people  In  the 
Point  Pleasant,  West  Vlrglnla-Galllpolls, 
Ohio,  area  can  once  again  move  back  and 
forth  across  the  river  between  West  Virginia 
and  Ohio,  thanks  to  that  effort. 

Appalachian  Investments  have  been  used 
to  promote  Industrial  development  In  the 
area.  We  have  also  used  Appalachian  help 
to  develop  some  of  our  superb  recreational 
potential.  A  brand  new  park  facility  with 
modem  accommodations  and  a  lodge  has 
opened  In  my  district,  and  the  Commission 
has  provided  assistance  In  constructing  an 
access  road  to  the  lodge. 

Under  Section  205  of  the  Act.  the  Com- 
mission has  helped  us  reclaim  several  aban- 
doned strip  mine  areas  so  that  they  cotUd 
be  used  for  recreation. 

These  experiences  in  our  district  have 
persuaded  me  that,  under  the  Appalachian 
Act,  we  have  found  a  way  to  unite  the  dif- 
ferent levels  of  government  In  a  new  kind 
of  partnership  under  which  we  can  develop 
coordinated  approaches  to  local  problems. 
It  would  be  tragic  to  stop  these  efforts 
Just  as  they  are  getting  started;  If  anything 
they  should  be  encouraged  and  expanded. 
I  am  In  favor  of  Increased  flexibility  to 
enable  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion to  do  more  In  the  field  of  educational 
improvement. 

If  the  Commission  can  accomplish  the 
same  kind  of  results  In  Improving  primary 
and  secondary  education  and  higher  educa- 
tion as  It  has  vocational  education,  our 
Region  and  the  Nation  will  greatly  benefit. 
I  earnestly  recommend  that  this  Conmilttee 
consider  giving  the  Commission  some  addi- 
tional flexibility  in  coping  with  other  edu- 
cational problems  In  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gion. 

I  would  also  urge  this  Committee  to  seri- 
ously consider  improving  the  flexibility  of 
the  Conmiisslon  to  deal  with  the  many  en- 
vironmental problems  which  plague  our 
Region,  We  are  an  area  which  in  the  past 
has  suffered  great  damage  from  coal  mining 
and  mine  acid  drainage,  from  logging,  from 
Industrial  and  municipal  pollution  of  our 
waterways,  and  from  air  pollution. 

I  believe  the  Commission  has  demon- 
strated an  imusual  capability  and  commit- 
ment to  work  vsrlth  the  States  and  localities 
In  developing  comprehensive  approaches  to 
such  problems  without  being  confined  by 
the  narrow  requirements  of  categorical 
grants-in-aid. 

This  Committee  has  frequently  described 
the  Appalachian  Program  as  an  experiment 


and  the  Appalachian  Region  as  a  national 
laboratory.  I  fully  agree. 

And  it  would  seem  to  me  to  be  in  the  best 
national  interest  to  carry  the  experiment 
forward  and  to  grant  the  Conmiisslon 
broader  authority  to  deal  with  the  problems 
of  our  Region  and.  thereby,  develop  im- 
proved techniques  for  dealing  with  these 
many  complex  social,  economic,  and  physical 
problems — techniques  which  could  weU  be 
applied  to  other  sections  of  the  country. 

We  would  win  a  double  bonus: 

A  more  productive  Region  adding  still 
greater  contributions  to  the  national  econ- 
omy. 

Well-tested  approaches  that  could  be  ap- 
plied m  other  sections  of  the  United  States. 


UNAUTHORIZED  USE  OF  NAMES  BY 
EAST-VSri;ST  TRADE  MISSION 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his    remarks    and    include    extraneous 

matter.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  a 
private  organization,  the  East-West 
Trade  Mission  located  in  San  Francisco, 
conducted  a  mailing  to  a  great  many 
people  throughout  the  country.  The 
purpose  of  this  maUlng  was  to  solicit 
participants  for  an  alleged  trip  to  Yugo- 
slavia, the  Soviet  Union,  and  into  Com- 
munist China. 

My  name  was  listed  on  the  letterhead 
of  this  solicitation  as  a  member  of  the 
organization's  advisory  board.  Three 
other  Members  of  Congress,  Congress- 
man Robert  Leggett,  Senator  Walter 
MoNDALE,  and  Senator  Charles  Percy 
were  similarly  listed  on  the  letterhead. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  fact  none  of  us  had 
ever  authorized  the  use  of  our  names  in 
connection  with  this  enterprise.  We  were 
neither  advisers  to  this  group  nor  spon- 
sors of  the  proposed  trip. 

Naturally,    we    were    aU    extremely 
concerned    about    this    misuse    of    our 
names.  I  have  sent  the  foUowing  letter  to 
Mr.  Paul  Sieklocha  of  the  East- West 
Trade  Mission: 
Mr.  Paul  Sjeklocha, 
East-West  Trade  Mission, 
World  Trade  Center, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  Sjeklocha:  As  you  know,  the 
use  of  my  name  in  connection  with  your 
recent  malUng  to  solicit  members  for  a  trip 
to  China,  the  Soviet  Union  and  Yugoslavia 
was  completely  unauthorized. 

I  have  never  in  any  way  associated  myself 
with  your  mission  as  an  advisor  or  sponsor 
and  consider  it  Imperative  that  Immediate 
steps  be  taken  to  Inform  all  of  the  people 
you  contacted  about  the  unauthorized  use 
of  my  name. 

This  position,  as  you  are  aware,  is  shared 
by  my  colleagues  in  Congress,  Senator  Wal- 
ter Mondale,  Senator  Charles  Percy  and  Con- 
gressman Robert  Leggett,  all  of  whose  names 
were  also  used  without  any  authorization. 
It  is  my  Intention  to  work  closely  with 
Senators  Mondale  and  Percy  and  Congress- 
man Leggett  to  see  that  all  possible  steps  are 
taken  to  correct  this  situation. 
Very   truly   yours, 

Silvio  O.  Conte, 

Af ember  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues,  Congress- 
man Leggett,  Senator  Mondale,  and 
Senator  Percy  have  also  expressed  their 
concern  to  Mi-.  Sjeklocha  and  we  are 
presently  taking  all  possible  steps  to  con- 
tact everyone  who  received  this  solicita- 
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tion  and  inform  them  that  we  did  not 
give  permission  for  our  names  to  be 
used,  are  not  members  of  the  so-called 
Advisory  Board,  and  do  not  have  any 
connection  with  this  enterprise. 


THE    CATERPILLAR    CO.    AND    OUR 
BALANCE   OP   PAYMENTS 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marlcs  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cater- 
pillar Tractor  Co.,  headquartered  In  my 
hometown  of  Peoria,  111.,  recently  issued 
its  annual  report  for  1970.  This  r^jort 
reveals  some  important  fact«  about 
Caterpillar  which  I  believe  will  be  of 
major  interest  to  my  colleagues,  for  it 
shows  the  extent  of  this  company's  con- 
tributions to  our  national  economy  as 
well  as  to  our  overall  bcUance-of-pay- 
ments  situation. 

The  report  states  that  sales  of  $2.1 
billion  in  1970  exceeded  all  previous  rec- 
ords, and  were  6  percent  higher  than  in 
1969.  Sales  outside  the  United  States 
reached  an  all-time  high  of  $1.1  billion 
and  provided  a  record  $791  million 
favorable  contribution  to  our  balance  of 
payments.  This  is  $104  million  higher 
than  the  19€9  total  of  $687  million.  The 
total  Caterpillar  contribution  for  the 
past  10  years  has  been  $4.7  billion. 

The  outstanding  success  of  this  com- 
pany which  employs  more  than  50.000 
persons  here  In  the  United  States  has 
been  due  in  large  measure  to  the  quality 
of  Its  management.  Recognition  of  this 
fact  came  last  year  when  Caterpillar  was 
selected  by  a  survey  of  the  chief  execu- 
tives of  2.300  major  US.  corporations  as 
one  of  the  10  best-managed  companies 
in  the  United  States.  The  selection  was 
made  in  response  to  a  poll  conducted  by 
"Dun's  Review."  a  monthly  magazine  of 
business  and  industry. 

Each  of  the  10  companies  was  chosen 
for  what  the  voters  deemed  to  be  its  most 
dlstlng\ilshing  characteristic.  Caterpil- 
lar's selection  was  based  on  "the  image 
of  quality  that  has  always  characterized 
its  products,  and  the  major  contribution 
this  has  made  to  Its  revenues  and 
profits." 

Among  Its  other  accomplishments. 
Caterpillar  states  that  it  was  the  first  in 
the  Industry  to  have  its  truck  engines 
certified  as  meeting  applicable  Federal 
smoke  emission  standards,  and  that  these 
engines  already  meet  standards  adopted 
by  California,  effective  January  1.  1973, 
relating  to  gaseous  emissions  from  diesel 
truck  engines. 

The  annual  report  also  points  out  that 
Caterpillar's  efforts  to  employ,  train,  and 
upgrade  members  of  minority  groups 
continued  last  year,  and  renewed  em- 
phasis was  placed  on  the  elimination  of 
discrimination  in  all  aspects  of  employ- 
ment. 

In  addition,  the  report  notes  that  a 
new  record  of  safety  in  Caterpillar  plants 
was  set  in  1970. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  context  of  our 
present  concern  over  the  state  of  the 
economy  and  our  continuing  problems 
with  the  balance  of  trade  and  especially 
our  balance  of  payments,  the  report  from 


Caterpillar  is  both  encouraging  and  re- 
freshing. The  ongoing  successful  opera- 
tion of  this  company  and  the  many 
others  like  it,  large  and  small,  provide 
solid  evidence  of  the  strength  and  viabil- 
ity of  our  private  enterprise  system  and 
the  basic  soundness  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  news  item  on 
a  statement  by  Caterpillar  board  chair- 
man WiUiam  Blackie.  calling  for  changes 
in  International  monetary  policies. 

The  item  follows: 
Tm   Catskthxab  Ck).   and  Ovm   BaiuUICs  o» 
PATMKirra 

A  CatarpUlar  Tractor  Co.  executive  to<lay 
(February  1.  1071)  called  for  ciiangee  In 
monetary  policies  among  nations,  including 
an  orderly  system  for  foreign  exchange  rate 
adjustments. 

William  Blackie.  chairman  of  the  board, 
said  It  U  p<u-tlcularly  important  to  correct 
the  undervaiuaUon  of  the  Japanese  yen  in 
relationship  to  the  U.S.  dollar.  Appropriate 
adjustment  should  have  the  effect  of  reduc- 
ing the  pressures  for  quotas,  tariff  Increases 
or  other  forms  of  Interference  with  interna- 
tional trade  while  also  reducing  some  of  the 
hostility  which  presently  tends  to  Impair 
UJS. -Japanese  relations. 

The  adjustment  could  be  made  by  revalu- 
ation oif  the  yen  or  by  devaluation  of  the 
dollar,  he  said.  He  pointed  out.  however, 
that  devaluation  of  the  dollar  Is  not  prac- 
tical because  It  Is  the  basis  of  many  other 
International  currency  relationships. 

Blackie  said  that  actions  taken  by  several 
major  trading  nations  since  1B67  have  been 
of  great  importance  to  International  com- 
merce. 

He  cited  the  devaluation  of  the  pound 
sterling  by  Oreat  Britain  In  1067;  the  es- 
tablUhment  of  a  new  value  for  the  franc  by 
Prance  and  the  deutsobe  mark  by  West 
Germany  In  1060;  and  Canada's  present  pol- 
icy of  allowing  the  exchange  value  of  its 
dollar  to  "float." 

"Among  those  countries  which  have  made 
no  adjustment  In  modem  times,  none  could 
DOW  do  BO  to  greater  International  advantage 
than  Japan."  Blackie  said. 

"Stnce  parity  for  the  yen  was  established 
at  360  to  the  U.S.  dollar  In  May.  1058.  Japan 
has  becooae  one  of  the  world's  most  highly 
developed  Industrial  and  conmierclal  na- 
tions— trading  aggressively  and  freely  wher- 
ever its  goods  can  penetrate  foreign  markets. 
This  It  has  usually  been  able  to  do  on  the 
basis  of  prices  lower  than  thoee  of  cocnpett- 
tlve  indigenous  alternatives.  And  Insofar  as 
such  lower  prices  may  be  the  result  of  higher 
work  productivity,  superior  management,  or 
more  effective  Industrial  discipline,  the  Jap- 
anese should  be  entitled  to  earn  the  benefits. 

"It  can  hardly  be  claimed,  however,  that 
they  are  also  entitled  to  obtain  extraordinary 
competitive  advantage  on  the  basis  of  out- 
moded foreign  exchange  rates,"  Blackie  said. 

"The  time  has  come  when  the  conditions 
of  multilateral  reciprocal  trade  established 
under  the  terms  of  the  OATT  should  and  can 
be  complemented  by  a  multilateral  reciprocal 
system  for  establishing  and  adjusting  mone- 
tary exchange  values. 

"Sudi  a  system  should  permit  exchange 
rate*  to  move  in  relation  to  each  other  tlme- 
ously  and,  therefore,  gradually — In  a  ra- 
tional, tnterpretable  manner.  It  should 
recognize  that  there  is  no  mch  thing  as 
'stability*  unless  it  Is  to  be  found  In  an  or- 
derly system  of  continuous  revision.  Too 
often  In  the  past,  needed  adjustments  have 
been  too  late  and.  therefore,  too  drastic — un- 
dertaken only  under  t2i«  compulsive  threat 
of  monetary  or  political  crisis,"  he  said. 

Blackie  pointed  out  that  Caterpillar  has 
not  been  waiting  for  actions  by  governments 
or  others — at  home  or  abroad — to  foster  its 
Intamatlonal  business.  "On  the  contrary.  It 


has  over  the  years  established  and  now  has  in 
being  a  strategic  deployment  of  resourcw 
outelde  the  United  States." 

He  also  said  that  "In  each  case  who* 
Caterpillar  has  established  overseas  produc- 
tion In  a  selected  country,  the  volume  of 
sales  has  increased  within  that  country  for 
both  the  particular  Caterpillar  products 
made  in  It  and  those  exported  to  It  from  the 
U.S.'" 

Blackie  said  International  business  can- 
not be  considered  only  in  terms  of  trade,  but 
that  consideration  must  be  given  also  to  for- 
eign investment. 

"Appropriate  recognition  of  this  would 
suggest  greater  caution  In  the  contlnuanoe 
of  the  so-called  'temporary'  controls  now  in 
effect  for  U.S.  direct  foreign  Investment. 
Whether  they  have  been  helpful  or  harmful 
Is  now  beside  the  point.  The  time  has  come 
when  they  should  be  removed — If  for  no 
other  reason-- because  the  United  States 
can  no  longer  count  with  assurance  on  Iti 
ability  to  generate  a  surplus  on  Its  balance  of 
trade.  If  there  Is  to  be  a  favorable  balance  of 
payments,  there  should,  accordingly,  be  more 
adequate  recxignltlon  of  the  need  for  and  the 
long-term  advantages  of  a  substantial  Oam 
from  the  return  on  foreign  Investments." 


THE  CONSUMER  AGRICULTURAL 
PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1971 

I  Mr.  TALCOTT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since 
my  election  to  the  Congress,  and  before, 
I  have  actively  suid  personally  worked  to 
improve  agriculture,  particularly  the 
working  and  living  conditions  of  farm- 
workers. 

Our  Nation  depends  on  agriculture— 
nutritionally  and  economically.  Agricul- 
ture is  our  Nation's  No.  1  industry. 

In  the  91st  Congress  I  introduced  com- 
prehensive legislation  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Ffirm  Labor  Relations  Board.  I 
have  again  introduced  this  proposal. 
During  the  past  few  months  I  have 
watched  many  farmworkers  suid  their 
families  suffer  grievous  injury;  fanners 
and  processors  lose  money ;  and  poor,  in- 
nocent consumers  deprived  of  nutritious 
food  at  reasonable  cost;  because  of  the 
agriculture  strikes  and  boycotts.  This 
must  stop. 

Disruptions  of  the  agriculture  process, 
especially  of  harvests,  are  quite  different 
from  disruptions  of  a  manufacturing 
process.  Assembly  lines  can  often  stop 
and  steel  ingots  and  automobiles  can  be 
stored  or  inventoried  for  weeks  without 
deterioration — as  a  matter  of  fact,  with 
an  increase  in  value.  No  man,  group,  or 
Government  can  stem  the  Inexorable 
process  of  fruit  and  vegetable  growth  and 
maturation.  A  strawberry,  for  instance, 
must  be  picked,  processed,  and  packaged 
within  hours  of  maturity  or  spoilage  be- 
gins and  losses  accelerate. 

Agricultural  losses  are  compounded 
when  the  processes  are  interrupted. 
Spoiled  crops  must  be  picked,  or  disked 
under,  at  additional  costs,  even  though 
they  are  useless.  Vegetables  that  spoil 
after  hardest  while  stalled  en  route  to 
market,  for  instance,  must  be  disposed 
of.  as  garbage,  usually  at  great  cost  and 
without  any  recoupment. 

Farmworkers  can  least  afford  a  bar- 
vesttime  strike,  because  after  the  cr^ 
mature,  there  Is  no  work  imtil  the  next 
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fyjT^est — which  may  be  months  away. 
Also,  harvesttlme  provides  special  op- 
portunities for  extra  work — overtime, 
additional  Jobs,  longer  shifts;  when  ex- 
tra work  is  available,  the  work  stop- 
pages are  extraordinarily  disastrous. 

Obviously  an  entirely  different  legal 
and  administrative  mechanism — other 
than  the  one  presently  used  in  settle- 
ment of  industrial  disputes — Is  neces- 
sary for  the  settlement  of  disputes  in 
agriculture  and  the  food  processing  in- 
dustry. A  unique  need  is  certain — there 
can  be  no  strike,  slowdown,  or  lockout 
at  harvesttlme. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  my  proposal  ac- 
complishes this.  In  lieu  of  strikes  and 
lockouts,  I  have  proposed  a  Board  of 
Negotiation  to  expedite  and  guarantee 
the  fair  settlement  of  all  farm  labor  dis- 
putes. This  independent  board  encour- 
ages each  party  to  negotiate  expeditious- 
ly and  reasonably  to  settlement.  'When 
disputes  arise,  one  party  files  a  petition 
and  appoints  one  arbitrator;  the  other 
party  also  names  an  arbitrator.  These  two 
then  designate  three  neutral  persons  to  a 
five-man  Board  of  Negotiation.  If  the 
parties  do  not  reach  an  agreement  within 
30  days,  the  Board  publicly  armounces 
the  best  proposal  of  each  party,  that  is, 
the  proposal  of  each  party  which  Is  more 
favorable  to  the  other  side.  If  no  agree- 
ment Is  reached  within  5  additional  days 
the  Board  selects  the  more  reasonable  of 
the  two  proposals,  which  then  becomes 
part  of  the  labor  contract  and  enforce- 
able by  law. 

This  mechanism  will  permit  the  par- 
ties to  bargain  freely;  it  will  provide 
strong  Incentives  for  the  parties  to  bar- 
gain promptly  and  reasonably.  It  Is  es- 
sential that  labor  contract  negotiations 
be  more  public — the  terms  and  proposals 
should  be  known  to  all  Involved,  while 
maintaining  safeguards  for  secret  bal- 
lot elections. 

My  bill  should  not  only  be  of  great 
Interest  to  my  colleagues  who  represent 
agricultural  districts,  but  it  should  also 
be  of  interest  to  those  who  represent 
urt>an  and  suburban  areas  who  have  a 
consumer  constituency.  The  disruption 
of  the  harvest  and  orderly  flow  of  agri- 
cultural products  from  the  farm  to  the 
consumer  Is  wasteful,  costly,  and  in- 
jurious not  only  to  the  farmworker  and 
the  farmer,  but  to  every  consumer. 

Because  time  is  of  the  essence.  I  urge 
members  of  the  House  Education  and  La- 
bor Committee  to  schedule  early  hear- 
ings on  my  proposal,  not  only  in  'WEwh- 
Ington,  but  In  California  where  they  will 
be  able  to  hear  firsthand  testimony  from 
those  directly  affected  by  farm  labor  dis- 
putes. Adoption  of  my  bill  can  settle 
farm  labor  disputes  in  a  maimer  more 
fitting  for  our  civilized  society.  We  must 
eliminate  the  present  barbaric  and  out- 
moded strike  techniques. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  THE  INTER- 
STATE SALES  AND  USE  TAX 
ACT 

<Mr.  TALCOTT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 


Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Sisk)  has 
joined  me  in  introducing  a  bill  to  provide 
a  uniform  system  for  the  application  of 
State  and  local  sales  and  use  taxes  to 
transactions  In  interstate  commerce.  Its 
title  is  "The  Interstate  Sales  and  Use  Tax 
Act." 

This  bill  is  Introduced  in  order  to  fo- 
cus attention  directly  on  the  basic  issues 
Involved  in  the  application  of  State  and 
local  sales  and  use  taxes  to  interstate 
business  in  a  maimer  that  will  avoid  the 
confusion  of  considering  the  application 
of  other  taxes  that  are,  In  fact,  unre- 
lated. I  desire  to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  the  consideration  and  debate  of  these 
issues  on  their  individual  merits. 

In  the  decade  since  Congress  first  di- 
rected that  a  study  be  made  of  interstate 
taxation  there  have  been  some  very  sig- 
nificant developments.  First,  it  has  be- 
come clear,  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt, 
that  an  attempt  to  resolve  all  interstate 
tax  problems  by  the  adoption  of  a  single 
set  of  Jurisdictional  standards  is  unreal- 
istic and  does  not  recognize  the  intrin- 
sic differences  between  sales  and  use 
taxes  and  corporate  Income  taxes.  The 
disregard  of  this  principle  has  contrib- 
uted very  substantially  to  the  controversy 
existing  in  the  field  of  Interstate 
taxation. 

In  this  same  decade  there  have  been 
a  number  of  significant  developments  in 
the  application  of  sales  and  use  taxes  to 
interstate  transactions  that  render  irrel- 
evant much  of  the  previous  testimony  in 
support  of  Federal  legislation  in  this 
field. 

For  example,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
dealt  conclusively  with  catalog  and  mall 
order  sales  which  were  the  subject  of 
extended  testimony  and  debate.  On  other 
Issues  the  States  have  voluntarily  acted 
to  provide  uniformity  where  it  was  pre- 
viously lacking. 

The  one  development,  however,  that 
stands  out  so  boldly  has  been  the  wide- 
spread realization  among  national  and 
local  businessmen,  economists,  and  ex- 
perts in  public  finance,  as  well  as  State 
and  local  tax  officials,  that  it  Is  essential 
that  we  distinguish  basic  differences  in 
jurisdictional  rules  applicable  to  sales 
and  use  taxes  from  those  applicable  to 
the  corporation  Income  tax.  Since  the 
first  Interstate  taxation  bill  was  intro- 
duced In  1965,  there  has  been  a  steadily 
incresising  recognition  of  the  Inequity 
and  unsoundness  of  attempting  to  apply 
the  principle  of  Public  Law  86-272  to  the 
collection  of  sales  and  use  taxes.  This 
conclusion  has  been  for  reasons  well 
founded  in  both  logic  and  efficacy. 

The  purpose  of  Public  Law  86-272  is 
to  reduce  the  tax  compliance  burden  on 
interstate  sellers  by  simplifying  the  al- 
location of  income  among  States.  This  is 
achieved  by  precluding  the  apportion- 
ment of  income  for  net  income  tax  pur- 
poses by  any  State  In  which  a  multlstate 
seller  does  no  more  than  solicit  orders 
for  acceptance  at  and  shipment  from  an 
out-of-state  point.  No  matter  what  the 
merits  of  Public  Law  86-272  for  corpo- 
ration Income  tax  purposes,  its  applica- 
tion to  sales  and  use  taxes  would  have 
disastrous  consequences. 


If  the  principles  of  that  law  were  ap- 
plied to  sales  and  use  taxes,  the  multi- 
State  seller  would  be  free  of  tax  obliga- 
tions even  though  he  maintains  an  un- 
limited number  of  salesmen  In  a  State, 
so  long  as  he  had  no  place  of  business 
in  that  State  and  the  orders  taken  were 
filled  by  shipments  from  outside  the 
State.  The  tax  loss  to  State  and  local 
governments,  at  rates  of  5  percent  or 
more  in  many  States,  would  be  substan- 
tial. Of  even  greater  concern  is  the  very 
significant  competitive  advantage  that 
would  be  granted  to  out-of -State  sellers 
over  local  retailers.  This  tax  advantage 
would  lead  to  further  penetration  of  local 
markets  by  the  vendors  given  such  tax 
immunity. 

A  different  situation  exists  in  the  ap- 
plication of  Public  Law  86-272  to  income 
taxes.  The  tax  loss  to  any  State  is  meas- 
ured by  net  income  from  sales.  Discrim- 
ination against  local  business  is  there- 
fore less  signlrlcant. 

Beneficiaries  of  the  proposed  Immunity 
from  collection  of  sales  and  use  taxes 
will  include  many  very  large  multi-state 
businesses.  For  example,  a  full-page  ad- 
vertisement appearing  in  the  July  1969 
issue  of  Fortune  states  that  for  the  15th 
consecutive  year  the  advertiser  Is  the 
world's  largest  direct  seller  of  fashion 
jewelry  and  that  every  12  seconds  of 
every  working  day  a  home  Jewelry  show 
of  its  products  is  held  somewhere  in  the 
United  States.  'With  little  or  no  adjust- 
ment of  sales  methods,  sales  by  this 
company  would  be  immune  from  sales  or 
use  tax  collection  in  virtually  every  State 
if  the  principles  of  Public  Law  86-272  are 
applied  to  sales  and  use  tautes.  It  obvi- 
ously would  be  impossible  for  any  State 
to  collect  the  use  tax  due  from  each  of 
the  customers  of  this  company. 

To  further  illustrate  the  fiscal  said 
competitive  consequences  if  Congress 
were  to  extend  the  principle  of  Public 
Law  86-272  to  sales  and  use  taxes.  I 
submit  an  exhibit  compiled  from  the  rec- 
ords of  the  California  State  Board  of 
EVjualization.  It  shows  the  type  of  busi- 
ness activities  engaged  in  by  some  of  the 
companies  that  would  be  exonerated 
from  responsibility  for  collection  of  sales 
and  use  taxes.  These  22  companies  an- 
nually make  over  $37  million  of  sales 
through  solicitation  by  sales  representa- 
tives vrithin  California.  Nationwide,  their 
sales  run  into  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  each  year. 

I  propose  to  provide  the  Cbngress.  bus- 
inessmen, consumers,  and  State  tax  of- 
ficials alike,  with  the  opportunity  to  con- 
sider a  uniform  system  for  the  application 
of  sales  and  use  taxes  in  interstate  com- 
merce which  is  based  on  the  premise 
that  there  are  some  problems  in  the 
sales  and  use  tax  field  that  are  different 
from  those  found  in  the  Income  tax  field, 
and  consequently  they  require  different 
solutions. 

The  bill  which  I  have  Introduced  util- 
izes to  the  fullest  the  work  already  done 
by  the  committees  of  the  Congress.  In 
fact,  it  largely  follows  the  framework  of 
Congressman  Rodino's  bill  which  was 
passed  in  the  last  session  of  Congress 
by  this  House,  but  with  two  major  dif- 
ferences. The  remedial  provisions  of  my 
bill  are  directed  exclusively  to  the  solu- 
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tlon  of  today's  interstate  sales  and  use 
tax  problems,  and  it  retains  the  time- 
tested  sales  and  use  tax  jurisdiction 
based  on  sales  solicitation  within  the 
State. 

The  presence  of  sales  personnel  within 
a  State  provides  the  most  logical  juris- 
dictional standard.  Sales  people  make 
sales,  with  or  without  fixed  business  lo- 
cations, in  direct  competition,  to  local 
merchants,  and  the  courts  have  recog- 
nized their  presence  within  a  State  pro- 
vides a  rational  nexus  between  the  t)€ne- 
flts  derived  and  the  tax  collection  burden 
assumed  by  the  seller. 

My  proposal,  however,  does  recognize 
the  problem  of  the  proliferation  of  non- 
uniform local  taxing  jurisdictions  as  it 
limits  the  M^-e  tax  collection  respoasibility 
of  out-of-state  sellers  based  on  solici- 
tation only  within  the  State  to  uniform 
State  administered  local  taxes.  In  order 
for  nonuniform  local  tax  laws  to  Impose 
seller  collection  duties,  the  seller  must 
have  a  business  location  in  the  jurisdic- 
tion, or  must  make  regular  deliveries  into 
the  jurisdiction  other  than  by  common 
carrier  or  U.S.  mail.  This  requirement 
is  similar  to  the  provisions  of  previously 
submitted  bills  by  Representative  Rodino 
and  Senator  Ribicoft.  Thus,  it  is  clearly 
pxjssible  to  greatly  reduce  use  tax  collec- 
tion burdens  for  interstate  vendors 
while  retaining  the  well  established 
jurisdictional  standards  for  State  ad- 
ministered taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  developing  this  bill  I 
ara  greatly  indebted,  and  wish  to  give 
credit,  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  State  of  California,  the  California 
Manufacturer's  Association,  the  Califor- 
nia Retailer's  Association,  and  the  State 
Board  of  Equalization,  whose  study  and 
expertise  in  large  measures  made  this 
bill  possible.  In  addition.  Governor  Rea- 
gan and  his  administration  have  given 
this  measure  their  active  support. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  a  copy  of  the 
bill  in  the  Ricord.  together  with  the 
exhibit  prepared  by  the  California  State 
Board  of  Equalization,  and  an  explan- 
atory statement  containing  a  sectlon- 
by-sectlon  analysis  of  this  Interstate 
Sales  and  Use  Tax  Act : 

Salks  and  tJaz  Tax  JtntisoicnoNAi,  Limita- 
tions m  Pxoposxo  Pedbral  Interstate 
Taxation  Acts 

California  based  businesses  would  be  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage  with  out-of-state 
sellers  If  the  Jurisdictional  limitations  pro- 
vided In  Public  Law  8&-272  were  applied  to 
the  Sales  and  tTse  Tax  Law. 

Proposals  Tor  "Interstate  Taxation  Acts" 
previously  submitted  In  both  houses  of  Con- 
greaa  (Representative  McCulloch),  (Repre- 
sentative Rodino),  (Senator  Mathlas).  (Sen- 
ator Rlbtcoff) ,  provided  tax  shelters  to  lu- 
t«ntate  sellers,  and  would  cause  substantial 
loss  of  California  Income  taxes  and  state  and 
local  sales  and  use  taxes. 

Among  other  things,  each  of  the  proposed 
bills  Imposed  arbitrary  and  unreasonable 
Juiiadlctlonal  standards  on  state  and  local 
government.  Jeopardized  collection  of  local 
taxes  under  the  California  Bradley- Burns 
Uniform  Local  Sales  and  Use  Tax  Law,  and 
created  Inequities  In  the  apportionment  of 
corporate  Income  for  California  Income  tax 
piirpoeea. 

Common  to  all  the  bills  Is  the  jurisdic- 
tional limitation  applicable  to  sales  and  use 
taxes.  Specifically,  the  California  Sales  and 
Use  Tax  Law  presently  provides  that  an  out- 


of-sUte  retailer  shall  collect  the  lise  tax  If 
It  has  an  office,  warehouse,  representative, 
agent,  salesman,  canvasser  or  solicitor  In  this 
state.  Under  the  proposed  bills,  this  require- 
ment would  not  apply  to  Interstate  retailers 
unless  they  maintain  a  business  location  In 
this  state  or  regiilarly  make  household  de- 
liveries In  this  state. 

To  Illustrate  the  widespread  tax  and  com- 
petitive Impact  of  this  restriction,  we  have 
selected  the  following  typical  businesses  from 
the  many  that  make  California  sales  without 
maintaining  a  fixed  place  of  business  or  In- 
ventory within  the  state.  If  the  jurisdictional 
limits  of  Public  Law  86-272.  or  those  set 
forth  In  previously  proposed  "Interstate 
Taxation  AcM."  were  applied  to  the  Sales 
and  Use  Tax  Law.  most  of  these  businesses 
would  be  exempt  from  tax  collection  require- 
ments with  no  change  in  their  operations. 
The  remainder  would  qualify  for  exemption 
with  a  minimal  change  In  their  method  of 
delivery. 

1.  This  Qrm  sells  ready-to-wear  dresses. 
Sales  personnel  within  California  obtain 
•hostesses"  to  arrange  a  "social  party."  A 
"stylist"    attends    the    party    and    exhibits 

sample  garments.  Orders  are  submitted  by 
the  "stylist"  to.  and  are  filled  from,  a  point 
outside  the  state  by  a  combined  shipment 
to  the  "hostess."  State  and  local  sales  and 
use  taxes  In  California  for  the  fiscal  year 
1967-1968  totaUed  »403,5(X).  This  firm  would 
no  longer  be  subject  to  sales  tax.  nor  re- 
quired to  collect  the  use  tax.  This  translates 
into  sales  In  excess  of  98  million  In  direct 
competition  with  California  retailers. 

2.  A  shoe  manufacturer  makes  sales  In 
CAllfomla  through  commission  salesmen 
direct  to  consumer  customers.  California 
sales  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  6-30-68 
amounted  to  $3S0.(XX)  with  tax  paid  in  excess 
of  $17,000. 

3.  A  shoe  manufacturing  firm  sells  through 
sales  representatives  on  a  house-to-house 
basis.  This  firm  paid  tax  of  more  than  948,000 
on  sales  of  9960.000. 

4.  A  company  sells  household  utensils,  pots, 
pans,  etc.,  through  Independent  representa- 
tives to  consumer  customers  on  a  house-to- 
house  basis.  Sales  last  year  exceeded  a  quar- 
ter million  dollars,  with  a  tax  payment  In 
excess  of  912.500. 

5.  This  business  is  conducted  by  two  re- 
lated corporations.  One  sells  jewelry,  the 
other  sells  cosmetics,  through  solicitors  op- 
erating within  California.  Their  annual  state 
and  local  sales  and  use  taxes  aggregate  9175,- 
(XH).  Under  the  proposed  federal  restriction, 
93,500,000  of  sales  with  local  soUcltsUon 
would  not  subject  the  companies  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Sales  and  Use  Tax  Laws. 

6.  A  large  greeting  card  firm  has  Independ- 
ent sales  solicitors  taking  orders  from  con- 
sumer customers  in  California.  Last  year's 
volume  of  sales  In  California  was  almost  a 
half  mmion  dollars,  with  tax  paid  of  924,900. 

7.  <i  firm  sells  educational  books  through 
commission  salesmen  on  a  door-to-door  basis. 
Sales  made  were  In  excess  of  9526.000,  tax 
paid  of  925.300. 

8.  Another  firm  sells  Bibles,  for  all  de- 
nominations, on  a  door-to-door  basis  through 
commissioned  salesmen.  Sales  for  last  year 
totalled  more  than  9460,000.  and  tax  paid 
exceeded  923.000. 

9.  A  firm  engaged  m  the  sale  of  books, 
magazines,  and  record  albums,  has  agents 
located  In  California  who  operate  from  their 
homes  These  agents  solicit  orders  which  are 
filled,  and  shipped  from  a  point  outside  the 
state  direct  to  the  purchaser.  It  would  be 
discharged  from  further  liability  on  97,600,- 
000  of  annual  sales  on  which  it  now  pays 
9375.000  in  taxes.  An  aCSllated  corporation  of 
this  firm  does  maintain  offices  in  California. 
It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  direct  aU  pub- 
lications of  a  nontaxable  nature  through  the 
corporation  maintaining  an  office  in  the  state, 
and  all  taxable  publications,  and  other  items 


of  a  taxable  nature,  through  the  corporation 
with  no  office  In  the  state.  The  enactment  of 
this  legislation  would  provide  the  oppor- 
tunlty  for  tax  avoidance. 

10.  A  firm  with  Independent  sales  repre- 
sentatives sells  dry  goods  direct  to  consumer 
customers.  This  firm's  sales  last  year  fell  just 
short  of  9500.000,  and  they  paid  tax  of  $24  • 
360. 

11.  A  correspondence  school  makes  sales 
of  educational  material  and  school  supplies 
directly  to  the  student  through  Independent 
sales  representatives  Annual  sales  In  Oall- 
fomla  totaled  9732.000.  with  tax  payable  of 
936.600. 

12.  A  corporation  makes  direct  sales  of 
general  merchandise  to  credit  card  holders  of 
large  national  firms.  Individual  sales 
amounts  are  small,  however,  the  volume  is 
quite  large  with  last  year's  sales  exceeding 
9450.000,  and  payment  of  tax  In  the  amoimt 
of  922,700. 

13.  This  firm  has  20  photographic  salesmen 
In  California  who  take  and  sell  pictures  to 
students  and  schools.  Annual  sales  exceed 
9800,000,  with  a  Ux  liability  of  940,650. 

14.  This  manufacturer  Is  engaged  In  the 
sale  of  desks  and  public  seating  equipment 
to  many  vendees  within  the  state.  Sales  are 
made  by  resident  salesmen.  Tax  paid  last 
year  was  In  excess  of  937,000. 

16.  This  firm  supplies  prescription  lenses, 
frames,  and  accessories  to  optometrists  and 
oculists.  All  sales  are  made  through  resident 
salesmen.  The  sales  to  California  purchasers 
In  the  last  fiscal  year  amounted  to  91.252,000, 
with  a  tax  liability  of  962.600. 

Pour  additional  optical  firms  making  sales 
in  the  same  manner  as  described  above  made 
sales  In  the  amount  of  91.600,000,  with  a  total 
tax  paid  of  979.000. 

16.  A  manufacturer  and  seller  of  yearbooks 
makes  sales  through  representatives  without 
offices  to  students  and  schools.  The  tax  paid 
amounts  to  9110.000. 

17.  Another  publisher  of  yearbooks  makes 
sales  of  these  and  other  specialty  publlea- 
tlops  In  the  same  manner  as  Indicated  In 
number  sixteen.  Their  sales  are  also  to  stu- 
dents and  schools.  The  tax  revenue  from  thia 
.account  Is  9120.000  per  year. 

18.  Another  company  has  Independent  sales 
agents  soliciting  orders  for  their  products 
which  are  advertising  specialties,  executive 
Rifts,  metal  signs,  etc.  This  firm  paid  tax  of 
S27.050  on  sales  of  9540.000. 

19.  This  taxpayer  operates  in  California 
through  resident  salesmen  making  sales  of 
uniforms  to  various  employers  and  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  state.  All  sales  are  made 
through  taxpayer's  sales  representatives. 
California  taxable  sales  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  exceeded  one  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars 

20.  A  manufacturer  and  seller  of  rubber 
processing  machinery  and  garbage  disposers 
make  sales  as  a  result  of  solicitation  by  sales 
representatives,  with  no  office  maintained  In 
this  state.  Sales  for  last  year  totaUed  91.- 
600.000.  and  tax  paid  of  980.000. 

21.  A  supplier  of  industrial  chemicals  and 
disinfectants  made  sales  through  resident 
salesmen  In  excess  of  92.000.000  last  year,  and 
paid  tax  In  the  amount  of  9110,(X)0. 

22.  This  firm  is  a  manufacturer  of  Indus- 
trial mixers.  Most  of  Its  sales  are  to  bakeries 
and  other  food  processing  Indiutrles.  Orders 
are  solicited  by  an  Independent  sales  repre- 
sentative. Sales  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30.  1968,  exceeded  9500,000,  with  total  tax 
paid  In  excess  of  $25,000. 

Sales  made  by  the  first  twelve  firms  are 
direct  to  consumer  customers  who  are  not 
normally  registered  with  the  state  for  the 
purpose  of  reporting  or  paying  sales  or 
use  taxes.  The  individual  sales  amounts 
would  be  so  minimal  as  to  preclude  any 
pursuit  of  the  consumer  customer  for  pay- 
ment of  the  tax.  The  absolute  loss  of  rev- 
enue  as   a   result   of   this   legislation,   from 
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these   accounts    would    amount    to   almost 

Jl ,200,000  annually. 

At  least  a  part  of  the  sales  of  the  last  ten 
of  the  listed  accounts  are  made  to  purchasers 
engaged  In  business  in  California.  Por  this 
reason,  some  part  of  the  tax  now  collected 
and  paid  to  the  state  by  these  vendors  would 
be  paid  directly  to  the  state  by  purchasers 
otherwise  required  to  file  sales  and  use  tax 
returns.  The  greater  percentage,  however, 
would  be  lost.  The  greater  cost  of  collecting 
tax  from  purchasers  would  further  limit  the 
net  tax  yield  from  sales  by  these  firms. 

In  addition  to  sellers  which  would  be  im- 
mediately excused  from  compliance  with  the 
CJallfornla  Sales  and  Use  Tax  Law,  there 
are  many  others  who  could  easily  arrange  to 
oome  within  the  protection  of  the  Public 
Law  86-272.  Some  examples  follow: 

A  large  publishing  firm  presently  main- 
tains sales  offices  in  California  but  does  not 
carry  stock  of  goods  within  the  state.  Orders 
are  obtained  by  personal  solicitation  within 
California,  and  shipments  are  made  from 
a  point  outside  the  state.  Last  year  this 
publisher  paid  over  9400.000  in  state  and 
local  sales  and  use  taxes  In  California.  The 
mere  closing  of  the  sales  offices  would  exempt 
the  publisher  from  this  liability. 

A  firm  making  sales  of  incentive  programs 
and  related  materials  maintains  one  sales 
office  In  California.  Taxable  sales  reported 
by  this  organization  last  year  amounted  to 
t4.4(X),000,  with  a  payment  of  $220,000  In  tax. 
The  closing  or  relocation  of  this  single  sales 
office  would  eliminate  the  need  for  this  firm 
to  pay  any  tax. 

A  mall  order  shoe  retailer  has  agents  In 
California  soliciting  orders  which  are  filled 
from  a  point  outside  the  state.  Sales  are  In 
excess  of  $800,000  per  year.  An  office  main- 
tained In  Los  Angeles  could  easily  be  closed 
and  reUeve  this  seller  of  further  tax  llablll- 
Ity. 

The  passage  of  legislation  containing 
Jurisdictional  limits  defined  in  Public  Law 
86-272  would  provide  the  out-of-state  retail- 
er with  a  distinct  comp)etltlve  advantage 
over  the  California  retailer.  The  limiting  ju- 
risdictional factors,  which  would  permit  un- 
limited direct  sales  solicitation  within  the 
state  without  tax  liability,  would  encourage 
many  out-of-state  sellers  who  presently  are 
not  making  sales  in  California,  to  engage  In 
such  sales  activity  due  to  the  lucrative  mar- 
ket represented  by  California  consumer  cus- 
tomers. 

H.R.   — 

A  bill  to  regulate  and  foster  commerce  among 

the  States  by  providing  a  uniform  system 

for  the  application  of  sales  and  use  taxes 

to  interstate  commerce 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 

Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Interstate  Sales  and 

Use  Tax  Act". 

TABI.B  or  CONTENTS 

■HTLE  I^URISDICTION  TO  TAX 

Sec.  101.  Uniform  sales  and  use  tax  jurisdic- 
tional standard. 

TTTLE  n— UNIFORM  RULES  POR  APPLI- 
CATION OP  TAX 

Sec.  201.  Reduction  of  miUtlple  taxation. 

Sec.  202.  Exemption  for  household  goods,  in- 
cluding motor  vehicles,  in  the 
case  of  persons  who  establish 
residence. 

Sec.  203.  Treatment  of  transportation 
charges  with  respect  to  Interstate 
sales. 

Sec.  204.  UablUty  of  sellers  on  exempt  sales. 

Sec.  205.  Local  sales  and  use  taxes. 

■HTLB    in— 45EPINITIONS     AND    MISOEL- 
LANBOUS  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  301.  Sales  tax. 

Sec.  302.  Use  tax. 


Sec.  303.  Sale;  sales  price;  purchase  price. 

Sec.  304.  Interstate  sale. 

Sec.  305.  Destination. 

Sec.  306.  Business  location. 

Sec.  307.  Location  of  employee. 

Sec.  308.  State. 

Sec.  309.  State  law. 

Part  B.  MiscKLLANXotrs  Provisions 
Sec.  321.  Prohibition     against     geographical 

discrimination. 
Sec.  322.  Prohibition     against     out-of-State 

audit  charges. 
Sec.  323.  Permissible  taxes. 
Sec.  324.  Reciprocal  collection  agreements. 
Sec.  325.  Liability  with  respect  to  unassessed 

taxes. 
Sec.  326.  Effective  dates. 

TITLE  I--JURISDIC7TTON  TO  TAX 
Sec.  101.  Uniform  Sales  akd  Use  Tax  Juris- 
dictional Standard. 
No  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
shall  have  power  to  impose  a  sales  tax  or  to 
require  a  person  to  collect  a  sales  or  use  tax 
with  respect  to  an  interstate  sale  of  tangible 
personal  property  for  delivery  in  the  State 
unless  the  person — 

( 1 )  has  a  business  location  in  the  State,  or 

(2)  regulEirly  solicits  orders  for  the  sale  of 
tangible  personal  property  by  salesmen,  so- 
licitors, or  representatives  in  the  State,  un- 
less his  activity  In  the  State  consists  solely 
of  solicitation  by  direct  mall  or  advertising 
via  newspapers,  radio,  or  television,  or 

(3)  regularly  engages  In  the  delivery  of 
property  in  the  State  other  than  by  common 
carrier  or  United  States  mall. 

A  State  or  political  subdivision  shall  have 
power,  subject  to  the  orovislons  of  Sections 
201.  205  and  324  of  this  Act,  to  impose  a 
sales  tax.  or.  to  require  seller  collection  of 
a  sales  or  use  tax  with  respect  to  an  Inter- 
state sale  of  tangible  personal  property,  if  it 
Is  not  denied  power  to  do  so  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence. 

TITLE  n— UNIFORM  RULES  POR 

APPLICATION  OP  TAX 

Sec.  201.  Reduction  of  Multiple  Taxation. 

(a)  Location  of  Sales. — A  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof  may  Impose  a  sales 
tax  or  require  a  seller  to  collect  a  sales  or 
use  tax  with  respect  to  an  Interstate  sale  of 
tangible  personal  property  only  If  the  desti- 
nation of  the  sale  is — 

(1 )  In  that  State,  or 

(2)  in  a  contiguous  State  or  political  sub- 
division of  a  contiguous  State  for  which  the 
tax  is  required  to  be  collected  under  recipro- 
cal collection  agreements  as  authorized  un- 
der Section  324  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Credtt  for  Prior  Taxes. — The  amount 
of  any  use  tax  imposed  with  respect  to  tan- 
gible personal  property  shall  be  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  any  sales  or  use  tax  previ- 
ously Incurred  and  paid  by  a  person  with 
respect  to  the  property  on  account  of  lia- 
bility to  another  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof. 

(c)  Refund. — A  person  who  pays  a  use  tax 
Imposed  with  respect  to  tangible  personal 
property  shall  be  entitled  to  a  refund  from 
the  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  Im- 
posing the  tax,  up  to  the  amount  of  the  tax 
so  paid,  for  any  sales  or  use  tax  subsequently 
paid  with  respect  to  the  same  property  on 
account  of  prior  liability  to  another  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof. 

(d)  Limitation  on  Credit  for  Prior 
Taxes. — A  credit  or  refund  otherwise  per- 
mitted under  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  shall 
not  be  allowed  with  respect  to  taxes  which 
are  measured  by  periodic  payments  made 
under  a  lease  to  the  extent  that  the  taxes 
Impt^sed  by  the  other  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  were  also  measured  by  pe- 
riodic payments  made  under  a  lease  for  a 
period  prior  to  the  possession,  storage,  use, 
or  other  consumption  of  the  property  In  the 


State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  Impos- 
ing the  tax. 

(e)   Vehicles  and  Motor  Puels. — 

(1)  Vehicles. — Nothing  In  subsection  (a) 
shall  affect  the  power  of  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  to  Impose  or  require  the 
collection  of  a  sales  or  use  tax  with  respect 
to  vehicles  that  are  registered  in  the  State. 

(2)  Fuels. — Nothing  In  this  section  shall 
affect  the  power  of  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  to  Impose  or  require  the 
collection  of  a  sales  or  use  tax  with  respect 
to  motor  fuels  consumed  In  the  State. 
Sec.  202.  Exemptions  for  Household  Goods, 

Motor  Vehicles,  in  the  Case  op 
Persons    Who    Establish    Resi- 
dence. 
No  State   or   political   subdivision   thereof 
may  Impose  a  sales  tax,  use  tax,  or  other  non- 
recurring tax  measured  by  cost  or  value  with 
respect  to  household  goods,  including  motor 
vehicles,  brought  Into  the  State  by  a  person 
wtio   establishes   residence   In   that   State   If 
the  goods   were  acquired  and   used  by  that 
person  ninety  dsys  or  more  before  use  of  the 
property  In  the  Eitate  In  which  he  establishes 
such  residence. 

Sec.  203.  Treatment  of  Transportation 
Charges  With  Respect  to  Inter- 
state Sales. 
Where  the  freight  charges  or  other  charges 
for  transporting  tangible  pwsonal  property 
from  the  seller  or  supplier  directly  to  the 
purchaser  Incidental  to  an  Interstate  sale 
are  sep>arately  stated  In  writing  by  the  seller 
to  the  purchaser,  to  the  extent  that  such 
charges  do  not  exceed  a  reasonable  charge 
for  transportation  by  facilities  of  the  seller 
or  the  charge  for  the  transportation  by  the 
carrier  when  the  transportation  is  by  other 
than  the  seller's  facilities,  no  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  may  Include  such  charges  in 
the  measure  of  a  sales  or  use  tax  Imposed 
with  respect  to  the  sale  or  use  of  the  prop- 
erty. 

Sec.  204.  Liability  of  Sex  lers  on  Exempt 
Sales. 
No  seller  shall  be  liable  for  the  collection 
or  pa3rment  of  a  sales  or  use  tax  with  respect 
to  an  Interstate  sale  of  tangible  personal 
property  if  the  purchaser  of  such  property 
furnishes  or  has  furnished  to  the  seller  a 
certificate  or  other  written  form  of  evidence 
indicating  the  basis  for  exemption,  or  the 
reason  the  seller  Is  not  required  to  pay  or 
collect  the  tax.  Any  such  certificate  or  writ- 
ing shall  given  the  name  and  address  of  the 
purchaser,  his  registration  number.  If  any. 
and  shall  be  signed  by  the  purchaser  or  his 
representative. 
Sec.  205  Local  Sales  and  Use  Taxes. 

(a)  Limitation  on  Seller  Collection. — 
No  seller  shall  be  required  by  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof 

(1)  to  collect  a  sales  or  use  tax  of  a 
political  subdlvlElon  with  respect  to  Inter- 
state sales,  or 

(2)  to  classify  Interstate  sales  for  sales  or 
use  tax  purposes  according  to  geographic 
areas  of  the  State  In  any  manner  except  with 
respect  to  those  Interstate  sales  with  destina- 
tions In  political  subdivisions  In  which  the 
seller  has  a  business  location,  or  regularly 
makes  delivery  other  than  by  common  carrier 
or  United  States  maU. 

(b)  Local  Taxes  Treated  as  State  Taxis. — 
Notwithstanding  the  limitations  in  sub- 
section (a) ,  to  the  extent  that  State  and  any 
local  sales  and  use  taxes  are  Imposed  In  all 
geographic  areas  of  a  State  upon  like  trans- 
actions at  the  same  combined  State  and 
local  rate,  are  administered  by  the  State,  and 
are  otherwise  applied  uniformly  so  that  the 
seller  Is  not  required  to  classify  interstate 
sales  according  to  geographic  areas  of  the 
State  in  any  manner  whatsoever,  such  sales 
or  use  taxes,  whether  Imposed  by  the  State  or 
by  political  subdivisions,  shall  be  treated  as 
State  taxes  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act." 
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TITUS  m— DEFINITIONS  AND  MIS- 
CELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
Sec.  301.  Sales  Tax. 

A  "sales  tax"  la  any  tax  Imposed  with 
respect  to  retatU  sales,  and  measured  by  the 
sales  prloe  of  tanglUe  persowkl  property  or 
services  with  respect  thereto,  which  Is  re- 
quired by  State  law  to  be  stated  separately 
from  the  sales  price  by  the  seller,  or  which  Is 
customarily  stated  separately  trom  the  sales 
price. 

Sec.  302.  Usb  Tax. 

A  "use  tax"  Is  any  nonrecurrlcg  tax 
complementary  to  a  sales  tax  measured  by 
the  purchase  price  or  vsJue  of  tangible  per- 
sonal property  or  services  sold,  which  Is 
imposed  on  or  with  respect  to  the  exercise  or 
enjoyment  of  any  right  or  power  over  tan- 
gible personal  property  Incident  to  the 
ownership  or  possession  of  that  property  or 
the  leaalng  of  that  property  from  another, 
including  any  consumption,  keeping,  reten- 
Uon,  or  other  use  of  tangible  personal 
property. 
Sec.  303.  Sale;  Sales  Peice;  Pttechase  Pkice. 

The  terms  "sale",  "sales  prloe".  and  "pur- 
chase   price"    shall    be    deemed    to    Include 
leases  and  rental  payments  under  leases. 
Sec.  304.  Interstate  Sale. 

An  "Interstate  sale  '  ts  a  sale  In  which  the 
tangible  personal  property  sold  is  shipped  or 
delivered  to  the  purchaser  In  a  State  from 
a  point  outside  that  State. 

SFC.  305.  DXSTINATtON. 

The  destination  of  a  sale  is  in  the  State 
or  political  subdivision  In  which  possession 
of  the  property  is  physically  transferred  to 
the  purchaser  or  to  which  the  property  is 
shipped  to  the  purchaser  regardless  of  the 
f.o.b.  point  or  other  conditions  of  the  sale. 
Sec.  306.  Business  Location. 

(a)  Oenehal  Rule. — A  person  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  have  a  business  location  within 
a  State  or  within  a  political  subdivision  only 
If  that  person — 

( 1 )  owns  or  leases  real  property  within  the 
State,  or  within  the  political  subdivision. 

(3)  has  one  or  more  employees  located  in 
the  State,  or  In  the  political  subdivision, 

(3)  regularly  maintains  a  stock  of  tan- 
gible personal  property  In  the  State,  or  in 
the  political  subdivision,  for  sale  In  the 
ordinary  course  of  Its  business,  or 

(4)  regularly  leases  out  tangible  personal 
property  for  use  In  the  State,  or  In  the  polit- 
ical subdivision. 

For  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (3) ,  property 
which  Is  on  consignment  In  the  hands  of  a 
consignee,  and  which  Is  offered  for  sale  by 
the  consignee  on  his  own  account,  shall  not 
be  considered  as  stock  maintained  by  the 
consignor.  If  a  person  has  a  business  loca- 
tion in  a  State,  or  in  the  political  subdivi- 
sion, solely  by  reason  of  paragraph  (4),  he 
shall  be  considered  to  have  a  b\islness  loca- 
tion In  the  State,  or  in  the  political  subdi- 
vision, only  with  respect  to  such  leased  prop- 
erty. 
Sxc.  307.  Location  or  Emplotee. 

An  employee  shall  be  considered  to  be 
located  In  a  State  or  In  a  political  sub- 
division If— 

(1)  his  service  is  performed  entirely  within 
that  State,  or  within  that  political  subdi- 
vision, or 

(3)  his  service  is  performed  both  within 
and  without  that  State,  or  that  political  sub- 
division, but  in  the  performance  of  his  serv- 
ice he  regularly  commences  his  activities  at, 
and  returns  to,  a  place  within  the  State  or 
within  the  political  subdivision. 
Sec.  308.  State. 

The  term  "State"  means  the  several  States 
of  the  United  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Sec  309.  State  Law. 

References  in  this  Act  to  "State  law",  "the 
laws  of   the  State",   and  the  like   shall   be 


deemed  to  Include  a  State  constitution,  and 
to  include  the  statutes  and  other  legislative 
acts.  Judicial  decision,  and  administrative 
regulations  and  rulings  of  a  State  and  of  any 
political  subdivision. 

PART  B— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  331.  PnoHiBmoN  Against  Oeooraphical 

DiaCBUCIItATTOM. 

I  a)  In  Qenexal. — No  provision  of  State 
law  shall  make  any  person  liable  for  a  greater 
amount  of  sales  or  use  tax  with  respect  to 
tangible  personal  property  by  virtue  of  the 
location  of  any  occurrence  In  a  State  out- 
side the  taxing  State,  than  the  amount  of  the 
tax  for  which  such  person  would  otherwise 
be  liable  If  such  occurrence  were  within  the 
State.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "occurrence"  Includes  Incorporation, 
qualification  to  do  business,  and  the  mak- 
ing of  a  tax  payment,  and  includes  an  ac- 
tivity of  the  taxpayer  or  of  a  person  (Includ- 
ing an  agency  of  a  State  or  local  government) 
receiving  payments  from  or  making  pay- 
ments to  the  taxpayer. 

(b)  Comfotation  or  Tax  Liabilitt  Undee 
DiscEiMiNATORT  LAWS. — When  any  State  law 
is  m  conflict  with  subsection  (a>,  tax  lia- 
bility may  be  discharged  In  the  msnner 
which  would  be  provided  under  State  law  if 
the  occurrence  in  question  were  within  the 
taxing  State. 

Sec.  333.  Prohibttion  Against  Oxtt-of-State 
Aimrr  Chaeobs. 

No  charge  may  be  Imposed  by  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  to  cover  any 
part  of  the  cost  of  conducting  outside  that 
State  and  audit  for  a  tax  to  which  this  Act 
applies. 

Sic.  338.  Pesmissisls  Taxes. 

The  fact  that  a  tax  to  which  this  Act  ap- 
plies Is  imposed  by  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  in  the  form  of  an  excise, 
privilege,  or  license  tax  shall  not  prevent  the 
Imposition  of  the  tax  on  a  person  engaged  ex- 
c!u3lvely  In  interstate  commerce  within  the 
S  a*e:  but  such  a  tax  may  be  enforced  against 
a  person  engaged  exclusively  in  Interstate 
c  :^mmerce  within  the  State  solely  as  a  revenue 
measure  and  not  by  ouster  from  the  State  or 
by  criminal  or  other  penalty  for  engaging  In 
commerce  within  the  State  without  permis- 
sion from  the  State. 
Sec.  324.  Recipbocal  Collection  Agreements. 

When  authorized  by  State  law,  reciprocal 
agreements  may  be  made  between  two  con- 
tiguous States  for  the  purpose  of  requiring  a 
seller  with  a  business  location  In  one  of  the 
States  to  collect  applicable  state  use  tax  (In- 
cluding any  tax  treated  as  a  State  tax  under 
Subsection  (b)  of  Section  306  of  this  Act) 
for,  and  to  remit  that  tax  to,  the  other  State 
Into  which  the  seller  makes  sales  of  tangible 
personal  property,  even  though  he  is  other- 
wise not  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  such 
other  State  under  Section  101  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  325.  LiASiLrrr  With  Respect  to  Unas- 
SBBSBD  Taxis. 

No  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
shall  have  the  power,  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  to  assess  against  any  per- 
son for  any  period  ending  on  or  before  such 
date  a  sales  or  use  tax  with  resi>ect  to  tangi- 
ble personal  property,  if  during  such  period 
that  person  was  not  registered  In  the  State 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  tax,  had  no  btul- 
n«as  location  In  the  State,  did  not  regularly 
solicit  orders  for  the  sale  of  tangible  per- 
sonal property  by  salesmen,  solicitors,  or 
other  representatives  In  the  State  or  did  not 
regularly  engage  In  the  delivery  of  property 
In  the  State  other  than  by  common  carrier  or 
United  States  mail. 
Sec  326  Effective  Dates. 

Sections  101.  331,  323.  and  335  of  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactmert 
of  this  Act.  Section  205  shall  take  effect  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar  quarter 
commencing  five  years  after  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  The  remaining  provisions  of  this  Act 


shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  second 
calendar  q\iarter  commencing  after  the  en- 
actment cf  this  Act. 

Profoscs    "Interstate   Sales   and  Use  Tut 
Act"  Analysis 

The  bill  provides  a  uniform  system  for 
the  application  of  the  sales  and  use  taxes 
of  the  several  states  and  their  political  sob- 
divisions  with  respect  to  sales  of  tangible 
personal  property  In  Interstate  commerce.  It 
closely  resembles  8.  3368  and  H.R.  19680.  in- 
troduced In  the  9l8t  Congress,  but  oontalnt 
some  clarification  In  the  language  used  In 
those  bills.  To  the  extent  considered  oom- 
patable  with  the  objectives  to  be  achieved 
much  of  the  wording  and  many  of  the  pro- 
visions are  derived  from  H.R.  7906  of  the 
9l8t  Congress. 

Title.  The  title  'Interstate  Sales  and  Use 
Tax  Act"  reflects  the  limited  scope  of  th* 
bill  to  deal  only  with  these  taxes. 

Title  I,  Juritdiction  to  Tax.  In  this  title 
are  contained  the  basic  Jurisdictional  stand- 
ards applicable  to  Imposition  and  collection 
of  sales  and  use  taxes  on  interstate  sales. 

Sec.  101.  Uniform  Sales  and  Use  Tax  J-uHi- 
dictional  Standard.  Along  with  Sees.  306 
(Business  Location)  and  307  (Location  of 
Employee) ,  this  section  prescribes  the  basic 
Jurisdictional  standards  for  Imposltlco  of 
sales  and  use  taxes  to  sales  In  interstate 
oommerce. 

The  Jurisdictional  standards  of  this  bill 
differ  from  those  of  H.R.  7906  In  that  they 
would  subject  a  seller  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
any  state  and  of  any  local  subdivision  having 
a  uniform  state-administered  local  tax  when 
the  seller  regularly  solicits  orders  for  the 
sale  of  tangible  personal  property  by  sales- 
men, solicitors  or  representatives  in  the  state. 
Its  other  Jurisdictional  standards  are  some- 
what similar  to  those  of  H.R.  7906  and  re- 
quire a  business  location  in  the  state  through 
the  ownership  or  leasing  of  real  property, 
maintaining  a  stock  of  tangible  personal 
property  for  sale,  or  through  the  location 
of  an  employee.  The  regular  delivery  of  prop- 
erty In  the  state  other  than  by  common 
carrier  or  United  States  mall  will  also  be 
sufficient  for  the  exercise  of  Jurisdiction.  Reg- 
ularly leasing  out  tangible  pwaonal  property 
for  use  In  the  state  will  support  Jurisdiction 
with  respect  to  the  leased  property. 

Under  this  bill  a  seller  would  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  state  If  hli 
activity  In  the  state  consists  solely  of  solici- 
tation by  direct  mall  or  advertising  via  news- 
paper, radio  or  television. 

Title  II.  Uni/orm  Rules  for  Application  0/ 
Tax.  The  uniform  rules  found  in  this  title 
either  further  limit  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
states  or  specifically  prescribe  standards  for 
application  of  state  and  local  sales  and  us« 
taxes. 

Sec.  20Ha).  Location  of  Sales.  This  section 
ts  similar  to  Sec.  301(a)  of  H.R.  7906,  except 
that  under  subsection  (3)  the  taxe?  which 
may  be  required  to  be  collected  for  other 
states  are  limited  to  those  of  contlguoiu 
states  through  reciprocal  collection  agree- 
ments authorized  under  Sec.  324. 

Sees.  201(b).  (c)  and  (d).  These  subsec- 
tions prevent  multiple  taxation  by  Insuring 
that  f\»U  credit  or  refund  be  given  to  a  tax- 
payer who  Is  subjected  to  taxation  by  more 
than  one  state  with  respect  to  the  same 
property  moving  between  states  In  an  Inter- 
state transaction. 

Sec.  201(e),  Vehicle  and  Motor  Fuels.  This 
section  Is  derived  from  Sec.  301(e)  of  H.R 
7906.  but  applies  to  vehicles  such  as  truck 
trailers  as  well  as  to  motor  vehicles  which 
are  registered.  There  app>ears  to  be  no  logi- 
cal distinction  for  sales  and  use  tax  pur- 
poses that  would  require  limiting  the  appli- 
cation of  the  section  solely  to  motor  vehicles 

Sec.  202.  Exemptions  for  Household  Goodt, 
etc.  As  In  H.R.  7906  (Sec.  302)  a  sUU  of 
new  residence  of  a  person  is  prevented  by  tU« 
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section  for  asserting  a  sales  or  use  tax  re- 
specting household  goods  brought  Into  the 
state  by  the  new  resident.  Motor  vehicles  are 
Included  as  household  goods  and  In  this  re- 
spect the  bill  differs  from  S.  3368  which  ex- 
cluded motor  vehicles  from  the  category  of 
hoi«ebold  goods.  The  main  difference  from 
HJl.  7906  Is  the  use  of  a  90-day  period  rather 
than  a  30-day  period  of  prior  acquisition  of 
the  property  In  order  to  conform  more  closely 
with  existing  state  practices.  This  bill  also 
requires  that  the  property  be  used  In  order 
to  be  exempt,  and  thus  would  prevent  avoid- 
ance of  tax  where  new  property  Is  ordered 
and  shipped  to  the  state  of  new  residence 
without  prior  use  by  the  purchaser. 

Sec.  203,  Treatment  of  Transportation 
Charges,  etc.  Derived  from  Sec.  303  of  H.R. 
7906.  this  section  excludes  Interstate  freight 
charges  from  the  measure  of  tax  on  an  inter- 
state sale  If  they  meet  the  conditions  set 
forth  In  the  section.  The  charges  which  may 
be  excluded  are  reasonable  charges  for  trans- 
porting property  by  facilities  of  the  seller 
or  actual  charges  for  transportation  by  the 
carrier  and  the  charges  must  be  separately 
stated  In  writing  by  the  seller  to  the  pxir- 
chaser. 

Sec.  204.  Liability  of  Sellers  on  Exempt 
Sales.  This  Is  a  modified  version  of  Sec.  304 
of  H.R.  7906.  The  vendor  Is  exonerated  from 
further  tax  collection  or  payment  liability 
onoe  he  accepts  a  certificate  or  other  written 
evidence  from  the  buyer  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  the  section.  It  is  intended 
that  any  reason  for  exemption  which  Is  au- 
thorized by  the  law  o>f  the  state  of  destina- 
tion will  be  sufficient  If  the  purchaser  fur- 
nishes the  certificate  In  writing  properly 
identifying  himself  and  stating  the  allow- 
able reason  for  exemption. 

Sec.  20S.  Local  Sales  arid  Use  Taxes.  This 
section  is  derived  from  Sec.  305  of  H.R. 
7906,  but  U  more  specific.  Out-of-state  sell- 
ers could  not  be  required  by  local  taxing 
Jurisdictions  or  the  state  to  collect  non- 
uniform local  taxes  solely  on  the  basis  of  a 
nexus  deriving  from  solicitation  in  the  local 
Jurisdiction.  In  order  for  non-uniform  local 
tax  laws  to  impose  seller  collection  duties, 
the  seller  must  have  a  business  location  In 
the  destination  Jurisdiction  or  must  make 
regular  deliveries  Into  the  Jurisdiction  other 
than  by  common  carrier  or  United  States 
mall.  Subsection  (b)  would,  however,  allow 
any  statewide  layer  of  uniform  state-ad- 
mlnlstered  local  taxes  to  be  treated  as  state 
taxes  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  This  sec- 
tion would  not  go  Into  effect  for  five  yecirs 
m  order  to  allow  the  states  to  correct  their 
non-uniform  patterns  of  local  sales  and 
use  taxes. 

Title  III,  DeflnitiOTis  and  Miscellaneous 
Provisions.  This  title  contains  basic  defljil- 
tlons  and  several   miscellaneous  provisions. 

Sec.  301,  Sales  Tax.  This  deflnlUon  is  es- 
senUally  the  same  as  that  of  Sec.  603  of 
HJt.  7906.  with  some  technical  drafting 
Changes. 

Sec.  302,  Use  Tax.  This  deflnltloo  is  some- 
what different  from  Sec.  604  of  H.R.  7906  In 
that  It  specifies  that  a  us©  tax  be  com- 
plementary to  a  sales  Ux  and  allows  a  use 
tax  to  be  measured  by  purchase  price  or 
value.  This  section  Intentionally  excludes 
from  the  definition  of  use  tax  those  taxes 
which  are  complementary  to  certain  excise 
taxes,  such  as  those  on  cigarettes  that  are 
measured  by  the  number  of  units  and  are 
not  complementary  to  a  traditional  type  of 
MUes  tax. 

Sec.  303,  Sales:  Sales  Price;  Purchase  Price. 
The  definition  is  the  same  as  Sec.  607  of  HJl. 
7906,  with  the  phrase  "purchase  price" 
added. 

Sec.  304.  Interstate  Sale.  ThU  is  similar 
to  the  definition  as  was  contained  In  Sec 
304  of  8.  3368,  but  deletes  "or  the  designee" 
contained  in  that  bUl.  It  simplifies  and 
oa&nges  the  definition  In  HM.  7906  so  as 
to  include  only  sales  which  Involve  inter- 


state movement  of  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty. 

Sec.  305,  Destination.  This  deflnltlon  Is 
the  same  as  S.  3368,  except  that  It  deletes 
references  to  a  designee  which  was  thought 
to  be  unclear  In  the  context.  The  section  Is 
basically  modeled  after  Sec.  610  of  H.R.  7906 
but  Is  more  specific. 

Sec.  306,  Business  Location.  This  section  is 
the  same  as  Sec.  307  of  8.  3368,  except  that 
references  to  political  subdivisions  are  in- 
cluded m  order  to  make  the  deflnltlon  of 
business  location  avallaUe  for  the  sales  and 
use  taxes  of  political  subdivisions. 

Sec.  307,  Location  of  Employee.  This  sec- 
tion is  similar  to  Sec.  308  of  8.  3368  and  Is 
based  on  Sec.  613  of  H.R.  7906,  but  modified 
to  conform  to  the  scope  of  this  bill  and  to 
allow  the  deflnltlon  to  be  used  with  respect 
to  political  subdivisions  of  a  state. 

Sees.  308  and  309,  State  and  State  Law. 
These  definitions  are  the  same  as  Sees.  615 
and  616  of  HJl.  7906. 

Sec.  321,  Prohibition  Against  Geographical 
Discrimination.  This  section  Is  based  upon 
Sec  622  of  H.R.  7906,  but  deletes  the  refer- 
ence to  gross  receipts  taxes  In  order  to  con- 
form with  the  scope  of  this  bill. 

Sec.  322,  Prohibition  Against  Out-of-State 
Audit  Charges.  The  section  Is  based  upon 
Sec.  624  of  H.R.  7906.  but  Is  modified  to  re- 
late only  to  sales  and  use  taxes. 

Sec.  323,  Permissible  Taxes.  This  section 
Is  the  same  as  Sec.  621  of  H.R.  7906,  except 
that  In  the  third  line  the  word  "excise"  Is 
substituted  for  "franchise." 

Sec.  324,  Reciprocal  Collection  Agree- 
ments. This  Is  a  new  section  which  would 
authorize  contiguous  states  to  enter  Into 
reciprocal  agrreements  to  require  a  seller  to 
collect  applicable  use  tax  for  the  sister  state 
into  which  a  seller  makes  sales  of  tangible 
personal  property.  This  section  makes  spe- 
cific i,he  rather  cryptic  provisions  formerly 
contained  In  Sec.  301  (a)  (2)  of  HJl.  7906  and 
Sec.  201(a)(2)   of  8.  3368. 

Sec.  325,  Liability  With  Rerpect  to  Vn- 
as.iessed  Ta£es.  The  section  Is  based  on  Sec 
625  of  H.R.  7906,  but  Is  modified  to  eliminate 
references  to  income  taxes,  etc.,  and  to  ac- 
cord  with  revised   Jurisdictional  standards. 

Sec.  326,  Effective  Dates.  This  section  is 
similar  to  Sec.  325  of  8.  3368,  but  allows  Sec. 
206,  prescribing  limitations  on  local  sales 
and  use  taxes,  to  take  effect  five  years  after 
the  enactment  of  the  Act  In  order  to  allow 
time  for  Legislatures  of  the  several  states 
to  make  changes  In  presently  existing  non- 
uniform local  sales  and  use  tax  laws.  The 
section  also  assures  that  Jurisdictional  lim- 
itations on  Imposition  of  tax  and  provisions 
barring  prior  assessments  shall  be  effective 
upon  enactment. 


CONTEMPLATED  FOLLY 

(Mr.  KYL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  continue  to 
contemplate  some  wondrous  tilings  in 
this  Federal  Government.  Members  are 
aware  of  the  action  in  which  the  Federal 
Oovemment  purchased  the  Congres- 
sional Hotel  from  the  Government  cam- 
pus at  a  good  price,  purchasing  it  for 
use  as  an  office  building  and  then  leas- 
ing it  back  to  the  original  owner  at  a 
price  favorable  to  the  hotel  corporation. 
However,  now  we  talk  about  another 
venture  of  this  kind  which  Just  seems 
incredible.  There  is  a  strong  desire  to 
tear  down  the  old  Willard  Hotel,  which 
is  a  hotel.  Now  we  have  serious  consider- 
ation given  to  a  proposal  to  make  a  hotel 
out  of  the  old  post  office  building  at  a 


cost  of  $6  million  or  more  bo  that  we 
will  have  a  place  for  people  to  stay  in 
when  they  come  to  the  big  birthday  party 
a  few  years  hence.  I  think  Members 
should  be  alerted  to  the  folly  that  is 
being  contemplated. 


DANGEROUS  COURSE  OF  WILLY 
BRANDT 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extent  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
and  continuing  harassment  of  motorists 
en  route  to  and  from  West  Berlin  points 
up  once  again  the  utter  folly  of  the 
spineless  policy  toward  Russia  being  pur- 
sued by  Chancelor  Willy  Brandt. 

I  find  it  hard  these  days  to  recognize 
the  former  mayor  of  West  Berlin  who 
was  once  among  the  most  fearless  and 
outspoken  of  anti-Communists. 

In  the  last  year,  however,  this  former 
lion  has  turned  into  a  l&mb,  openly 
kowtowing  to  Moscow  and  its  puppet 
satellites.  He  has  signed  what  amounts 
to  surrender  papei-s  with  Russia  and 
Poland  and  is  bent  on  doing  the  same 
with  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  and  Bul- 
gariai. 

Ironically,  Herr  Brandt  has  appar- 
ently never  heard  of  an  Englishman 
named  Chamberlain  who  tried  to  pacify 
Hitler  in  much  the  same  manner. 

He  is  now,  pitifully,  trying  to  pacify 
his  criticis  with  a  proposed  "deal"  with 
the  Russians  "guaranteeing"  free  access 
to  West  Berlin  as  well  as  other  "conces- 
sions" toward  that  city. 

I  say  it  is  a  pitiful  sight  because,  as 
Herr  Brandt  should  know,  a  Russian 
guarantee  is  worth  just  about  as  much 
as  the  paper  upon  which  it  is  written. 
It  is  to  be  fervently  hoped  that  the 
people  of  West  Germany  will  persuade 
their  Chancellor  of  the  folly  of  his  pres- 
ent course  before  it  brings  Communist 
enslavement  to  them  all. 


WHEAT  AND  FEED  GRAIN 
PROGRAMS 

'Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  are  a  number  of  national  farm 
leaders  from  my  State.  Among  them  is 
Mr.  Fred  V.  Helnkel,  president  of  Mld- 
Contlnent  Farmers  Association.  In  the 
February  issue  of  that  organizaticm's 
magazine.  Today's  Farmer,  Mr.  Heinkel 
expressed  some  penetrating  thoughts 
relative  to  operation  of  wheat  and  feed 
grains  programs  under  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1970.  These  remarks  should  not 
escape  the  attention  of  the  Members, 
particularly  those  representing  wheat 
and  feed  grain  areas,  and,  therefore,  I 
insert  his  remarks  in  the  Rkcosd  at  this 
point: 

New    Wheat    and    Peed    Grains    Programs: 

Will  Thet  Do  the  Job? 

(By  P.  V.  Helnkel) 

As  details   of   the   1971    feed   grains   and 

wheat   programs   are   unveiled   by  U8DA.  I 
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share  with  vaajiy  of  you  a  growing  concern 
with  reganl  to  what's  ahead. 

A  real  and  dangerous  weakness  of  these 
programs,  as  I  see  them,  la  tn  the  "watered 
down"  approach  to  supply  management. 
There  are  no  acreage  allotments.  Croas-com- 
Dllance  Is  no  longer  required.  If  a  wheat  or 
feed  grains  farmer  maintains  his  soil  con- 
serving base  and  meets  the  set-aside  require- 
ment, he  can  plant  hla  entire  remaining  crop 
acreage  to  corn,  or  to  wheat  or  to  grain 
sorghums — and  his  entire  crop  production 
will  be  eligible  for  government  loan. 

Under  the  new  farm  law.  as  a  safeguard 
against  continued  over-production  or  under- 
production, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
authority  to  r«g\ilata  Individual  crops.  But 
he  has  chooen  not  to  exercise  that  authority 
In  this   year's   programs. 

As  a  result,  it  would  b«  possible  this  year 
for  farmers  tn  Missouri  to  double  last  year's 
com  acreage — and  still  have  every  bxishel  eli- 
gible for  government  loan.  Such  an  Increase 
Is  unlikely,  of  course,  because  farmers  prob- 
ably will  not  make  such  a  drastic  shift  In 
cropping  programs.  But  It  Is  possible.  And.  as 
we've  learned  tn  previous  years,  even  a  slight 
over-planting  and  over-production  can  de- 
press prices  to  the  point  at  which  govern- 
ment loan  becomes  the  beet  available 
"market." 

Under  this  year's  programs,  loan  price  for 
com  has  been  pegged  at  11.08  per  bushel, 
wheat  at  $1  36  per  bushel  and  grain  sorghums 
at  $1.73  per  cwt.  Without  allotments  and 
cross-compliance,  will  farmers  over-plant' 
Will  government  bins  again  become  the 
"market"  for  those  commodities? 

I  have  no  crystal  ball.  I  cannot  see  for  cer- 
tain what  lies  ahead  But  I  do  have  a  pretty 
good  memory,  I  think. 

I  remember  the  1920'»— when  there  were  no 
planting  restrictions  and  no  price  supports. 
In  those  years,  debt-ridden  farmers  plowed 
and  planted  every  available  acre  In  futile  ef- 
forts to  Increase  their  Incomes.  The  result 
was  bankruptcy  for  many. 

Then  I  recall  how  the  acreage  control  and 
price  support  pro«Tams  of  the  1930'8  enabled 
farmers  to  Improve  their  Incomes  and  regain 
a  degree  of  (Inanclal  stability 

I  am  reminded  that  through  supply  man- 
agement and  production  incentives  built  Into 
the  programs  of  the  early  1940*8.  farmers  were 
assisted  and  encouraged  tn  providing  the  food 
and  fiber  needed  to  win  World  War  n. 

In  the  19S0's.  you'll  recall,  our  farm  pro- 
grams were  administered  without  enthusi- 
asm. Prices  were  supported  by  government 
loans,  but  acreage  limitations  were  Inade- 
quate. As  a  result,  surpluses  piled  up  to  un- 
manageable l«vels.  And  there  was  widespread 
disillusionment  with  government  farm  pro- 
grams. 

Then  came  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1961  as 
am«nded  and  extended,  and  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  196S,  which  was  extended 
through  last  year.  Keyed  to  supply  manage- 
ment, programs  developed  under  those  laws 
enabled  as  to  eliminate  surpluses  and  gear 
production  to  market  demand.  At  the  same 
time,  farm  Income  was  improved.  Those  pro- 
grams were  not  perfect.  They  could  have  been 
improved.  But  they  worked! 

Times  and  circumstances  change.  Programs 
must  be  adapted  to  the  changes.  But  If 
there's  one  thing  we  should  hav«  toftmed 
during  the  last  half-century.  It  U  this:  Effec- 
tive supply  management  is  essential  to  the 
success  of  farm  programs,  to  the  improve- 
ment of  farm  Income  and  to  the  welfare  of 
this  nation.  Farmers  need  assistance  In  gear- 
ing their  production  to  market  demands. 
Without  effective  supply  management,  bur- 
densome sxirplusea  and  disastrously  low 
prices  are  likely. 

For  me,  there's  small  consolation  tn  the 
USDA  promise  that  payments  to  farmers  this 
7«ar  win  total  about  the  same  as  last  year 

With  no  payment  for  acreage  diversion, 
many  farmers  will  find  that  the  government 


payments  which  they  can  collect  this  year 
will  be  substantially  less  than  they  earned 
last  year. 

The  USDA  promise,  I  am  told,  was  based 
on  the  assumption  that  a  higher  percentage 
of  farmers  will  participate  In  the  1971  pro- 
grams. With  eased  planting  restrictions  and 
In  the  absence  of  cross-compliance  require- 
ments, more  big  farmers  and  multi-farm  op- 
erators— especially  In  the  big  com  states  of 
Iowa  and  Illinois — are  expected  to  sign  up 
In  order  to  collect  price  support  payments 
and  be  eligible  for  crop  loans. 

A  program  for  big  farmers  and  big  grain 
handlers?  That's  how  It  appears  to  be  shap- 
ing up.  Except  for  the  payment  limitation 
of  $55.000 — which  affects  only  a  handful  of 
fanners — the  new  programs  provide  more 
benefits  for  big  farmers  than  any  programs 
of  recent  years.  At  the  same  time,  they  neg- 
lect some  of  the  special  needs  of  smaller  farm 
operators. 

For  example:  The  total  diversion  feature, 
so  Important  In  recent  years  to  some  smal- 
ler farm  operators  and  some  seml-retlred 
farmers,  has  been  eliminated.  Under  the  old 
programs,  you'll  recall,  a  smaller  farm  opera- 
tor who  chose  to  plant  no  wheat  or  feed 
grains  oould  divert  his  total  base  acreage. 
Now,  In  order  to  maintain  his  base  and  col- 
lect price  support  payment,  a  farmer  must 
plant  part  of  his  acreage  to  wheat  or  feed 
grains.  This  means  that  some  smaller  farm- 
ers may  be  forced  back  Into  production  of 
those  commodities. 

Of  real  concern  to  many  farmers  wis  the 
eligibility  requirement  for  set-aside  acreage, 
as  announced  In  December  by  USDA.  To  be 
eligible  for  set-aside,  land  must  have  been 
harvested  for  crops  other  than  wild  hay 
within  the  last  three  years,  USDA  said  In 
other  words,  most  land  which  had  been  di- 
verted for  the  last  three  years  would  not  be 
eligible  for  set-aside. 

For  many  farmers,  the  requirement — 
which  was  a  USDA  ruling,  not  a  part  of  the 
law — would  have  disrupted  cropping  plans 
and  increased  costs  by  making  it  necessary 
to  plow  up  land  already  seeded  to  grass  and 
establish  grass  seedlngs  on  land  Intended 
for  crops  this  year 

The  set-aside  eligibility  requirement  was 
protested,  promptly  and  emphatically,  by 
MFA.  A  delegation.  Including  D.  T.  Weekley, 
MPA  board  member  from  Blackwater,  and 
L.  C.  Carpenter,  XFA  vice-president  for  pub- 
lic affairs,  went  to  Washington  to  explain 
the  farmers'  point  of  view  to  USDA  and  ASCS 
officials. 

Recognlxlng  the  hardship  which  would  re- 
sult, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  last  month 
reclnded  the  unnecessary  set-astde  eligibility 
requirement  for  this  year's  program. 

Sign-up  for  the  1971  farm  programs  la 
scheduled  to  begin  March  1.  I  urge  you  to  go 
to  your  ASCS  office.  Find  out  for  certain  how 
the  new  programs  will  affect  your  operation. 
Get  every  detail. 

Although  less  than  we  hoped  for.  the  new 
programs  are  all  that's  available  for  now. 
If  you  can  participate.  I  encourage  you  to 
do  so. 

If  you  don't  like  the  new  programs.  I  sug- 
gest that  you  let  yotir  Congressman  know 
how  you  feel — Loud  and  Clear. 

The  farm  law  was  created  by  the  US.  Con- 
gress. It  can  be  amended  by  that  Congress, 
.^nd  administrative  rulings  can  be  changed. 
There's  another  election  coming  up  next 
year 


TO  RESTORE  STABILITY  TO 
NATIONAL  ECONOMY 

(Mr.  MONAOAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rscoro  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr  MONAOAN  Mr  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 29.  I  proposed  what  I  believed  to  be 
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an  effective  method  to  restore  stability 
to  the  national  economy.  My  bill.  HR 
2502.  which  I  am  reintroducing  today 
with  several  cosponsors.  establishes  an 
Emergency  Guidance  Board  to  set  and 
administer  a  system  of  voluntary  price 
and  wage  guidelines  for  certain  concen- 
trated industries  and  large  labor  organi- 
zations. 

My  proposed  program  Is  designed  to 
bring  quick,  short-term  relief  during  a 
time  when  an  expansionary  monetary 
policy  is  being  pursued  to  increase  de- 
mand as  it  is  increasingly  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board.  Upon  introducing 
my  bill.  I  noted  that  the  administration 
has  started  haltingly  on  this  course  in 
setting  up  a  wage  board  in  the  construc- 
tion industry. 

The  system  of  voluntary  guidelines  ad- 
ministered by  the  Emergency  Guidance 
Board  is  designed  to  put  a  lid  on  infla- 
tionary Increases  in  prices  and  wages  and 
would  be  equally  applied  to  all  industries 
in  a  context  that  would  not  interfere 
with  the  free  market  system. 

An  article  entitled  "Teeth  for  the  Jaw- 
bone," written  by  Mr.  Henry  C.  Wallich 
in  the  February  15  issue  of  Newsweek 
presents  an  excellent  discussion  of  this 
matter,  underscoring  the  need  for  a  pro- 
gram similar  to  my  proposed  Emergency 
Guidance  Board,  and  I  am  inserting  the 
article  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  The 
article  by  Mr.  Wallich  follows: 

TXTTB    FOB    THS    JaWBONS 

(By  Henry  C.  Wallich) 

Some  two  and  a  half  years  ago.  In  this 
space,  I  ventured  a  generalization  about  our 
experience  In  stopping  inflation.  Half  a  reces- 
sion, so  It  seemed  to  me,  did  not  do  It.  A 
recession  and  a  half  was  adequate,  but  per- 
haps more  than  required. 

History  since  that  time  has  not  disavowed 
the  proposition.  Whatever  the  rating  that 
specialists  may  give  to  the  late,  unlamented 
economic  unpleasantness,  surely  It  qualifies 
for  at  least  a  half  recession.  It  has  not  stopped 
Inflation.  Some  people  argue  that  If  only  we 
keep  money  and  the  budget  tight  enough 
long  enough.  Inflation  will  end.  Very  prob- 
ably so.  But  that  m*ans  accepting  still  higher 
levels  of  unemployment  and  a  serious  recef- 
slon.  The  advice  to  hang  on  echoes  the  tale 
of  the  man  who  set  out  to  demonstrate  that 
his  donkey  oould  learn  to  live  without  food 
He  had  alntoet  proved  his  pwlnt  when  un- 
fortunately the  beast  died.  Having  demon- 
strated the  flrst  part  of  my  law — half  s  reces- 
sion Is  not  enough — we  are  not  minded  to 
explore  the  second — whether  something  short 
of  a  recession  and  a  half  will  do  the  Job.  Thus 
a  new  approach  la  needed. 

The  name  of  the  new  approach  la  in  In- 
comes policy.  On  this  there  Is  now  Increas- 
ing— though  by  no  means  universal — agree- 
ment. So  far,  however.  Incomes  policy  Is  still 
a  term  In  search  of  a  meaning.  The  term 
Itself  Is  a  polite  circumlocution  for  some  kind 
of  interference  In  the  free  economy.  What  Is 
to  be  Interfered  with  are  wages  and  prices. 
That  means  the  Incomes  of  labor  and  cap- 
ital— hence  Incomes  policy. 

My  own  preference  continues  to  be  for 
a  form  of  Incomes  policy  that  preserves  free 
markets.  The  profits  surtax  on  companlee 
granting  excessive  wage  Increases,  which  I 
have  suggested  repeatedly  In  this  column, 
meets  this  standard.  It  meets  also  the  very 
Important  standard  of  fairness.  Wages  are 
restrained,  but  the  company  pays.  A  burden 
falls  on  t>oth  sides.  Of  the  criticisms  that  I 
have  received — readers  have  been  quite  forth- 
coming In  that  respaet — that  which  beet 
stan<te  up  to  serious  analyite  la  the  dllBoulty 
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of  admltilstratlon.  But  I  have  said  enotigh 
on  this  topic,  and  now  turn  to  examine  other 
forn»  of  Incomes  policy, 

EQUAL  TREATMENT 

If  free  markets  cannot  be  fully  preserved, 
intervention  should  at  least  be  fair  and 
equitable.  That  means  that  labor  and  busi- 
ness should  be  treated  alike,  and  that  all 
major  unions  and  major  companies  should 
be  treated  alike.  To  pick  on  one  sinner  to 
expiate  the  wage-price  transgressions  of  all 
will  do  little  good  to  the  many  and  great 
damage  to  the  few. 

Naturally  many  people  view  with  satisfac- 
tion the  President  sallying  forth  to  do  battle 
with  a  steel  company,  as  President  Kennedy 
did  In  1962,  and  as  President  Nixon  did  a 
few  weeks  ago.  Both  Presidents  acted  under 
great  provocation,  and  indeed  a  12  per  cent 
steel  price  Increase  could  do  serious  damage. 
In  some  situations  there  may  be  little  alter- 
native. But  this  cannot  be  the  whole  of  a 
new  "game  plan." 

Today  many  unions  and  companies  are 
practicing  wage-price  aggression  because 
they  fear  that  unlees  they  do,  they  will  suffer 
by  the  aggression  of  others.  Unions  and  com- 
panies that  practice  restraint  run  great  risks. 
The  quest  for  stability  and  steady  growth 
has  given  way  to  the  battle  for  survival.  The 
way  to  quiet  the  aggressors  is  to  protect  them 
against  the  aggression  of  others. 

If  we  go  toward  intervention  in  wages  and 
prices,  we  should  have,  along  with  occasional 
Presidential  Jawboning,  a  broadly  based  In- 
stitution to  do  the  Job.  Pull-scale  wage  and 
price  control  Is  out.  Let  It  stand,  as  a  warn- 
ing specter,  at  the  end  of  the  road  leading 
to  economic  failure.  Right  now,  a  wage-price 
board  is  needed  with  powers  to  monitor,  but 
not  to  approve  or  deny,  a  wide  range  of  wage 
and  price  Increases, 

This  board  would  have  to  establish  stand- 
ards of  reasonableness  for  wage  and  price 
movements.  These  should  take  Into  account 
the  existing  momentum  of  Inflation  but  seek 
to  subdue  It  with  all  deliberate  speed.  The 
tioard  should  have  a  staff  and  powers  to  ob- 
tain Information  sufficient  to  test  any  actual 
wage  and  price  movements,  and  it  should 
publicize  and  seek  public  support  for  Its  find- 
ings. These  procedures  would  have  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  action  on  other  fronts — to 
stimulate  competition,  to  deal  with  the  spe- 
cial situation  of  the  construction  Industry, 
to  restrain  the  government's  own  multifari- 
ous price-raising  propensities.  But  the  over- 
riding law,  for  the  board  as  well  as  for  all 
supplementary  efforts,  would  always  be  sim- 
ple: to  maintain  as  effectively  as  possible  the 
operation  of  free  markets. 


CURB    ILLEGAL    INTERNATIONAL 
DRUG    TRAFFIC 

'Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  years,  drug  addiction  from  heroin 
was  confined  to  hardened  criminals  In 
the  big  city  ghettoes  of  the  United  States. 
Today,  however,  this  addiction  is  com- 
mon among  young  people  living,  not  only 
in  the  cities,  but  al.so  in  the  suburbs  and 
rural  areas.  No  part  of  society,  no  neigh- 
borhood or  family,  is  immime  from  the 
disease  and  tragedy  caused  by  drug 
abuse. 

My  own  State  of  Connecticut  has  4,000 
to  8.000  heroin  addicts,  the  second 
largest  number  in  New  England,  while 
New  York  City  is  reported  to  number  at 
least  100.000.  The  drug  problem  is  out  of 
control ;  the  number  of  addicts  increases 


daily,  and  the  number  of  crimes  due  to 
addiction  increases  proportionately. 

Survival  for  an  addict  is  expensive  and 
hazardous.  He  needs  about  $40  a  day 
for  drugs  which  the  average  user  ob- 
tains by  committing  various  criminal 
acts — usually  assault  and  theft,  some- 
times murder.  The  drug  addict  is  des- 
perate and  dangerous;  obtaining  his  fix 
may  impel  him  to  violent  action.  In  New 
York  City,  addicts  steal  more  than  $1.5 
billion  every  year.  Not  only  are  people  in 
New  York  and  elsewhere  being  robbed, 
attacked,  and  killed  because  of  the  drug 
problem,  but  the  cities  are  losing  their 
vitality,  partially  because  of  this  disease. 
City  dwellers,  frightened  by  what  might 
happen  to  themselves  or  their  children, 
are  moving  away.  The  "smell  of  death," 
as  Stewart  Alsop  recently  called  it,  is 
becoming  intolerable.  Drug  pollution  is 
choking  the  country. 

The  91st  Congress  passed  legislation 
that  would  provide  for  education  and 
treatment  of  drug  addicts,  and  these 
steps  are  important;  but  unless  the  pro- 
duction of  heroin  can  be  curbed,  unless 
we  can  confront  the  problem  at  its 
source,  addiction  will  continue  to  pollute 
our  cities,  and  our  countryside  as  well. 
Almost  100  percent  of  the  hard  drugs 
being  consumed  in  the  United  States  to- 
day is  produced  abroad,  with  80  percent 
coming  from  crops  grown  in  Turkey  and 
processed  in  France.  Although  Turkish 
farmers  have  been  cultivating  opium 
poppies  for  hundreds  of  years,  the  Tur- 
kish Government  has  not  been  able  to 
control  its  illegal  drug  traffic.  Smugglers 
in  Turkey  pay  farmers  $7  to  $11  a  pound 
for  raw  opium,  but  when  it  is  sold  to 
American  addicts  as  heroin,  the  price  per 
pound  is  more  than  $40,000. 

Last  week  I  introduced  a  bill  that  ex- 
presses congressional  support  for 
strengthening  the  power  of  the  United 
Nations  to  curb  illegal  production  and 
illegal  international  traffic  in  narcotics 
and  dangerous  drugs. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
that  would  amend  section  620  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  so  that  the 
President  •  ould  be  authorized  to  sus- 
pend, in  whole  or  in  part,  foreign  aid  to 
any  country  which  failed  to  cooperate 
with  the  United  States  in  reducing  illegal 
international  drug  traffic.  Under  this 
proposal,  the  President  would  have  the 
power  to  impose  economic  sanctions  on 
those  countries  which  would  not  control 
their  illegal  production  and  export  of 
narcotics.  Certainly  the  United  States 
should  not  provide  aid  to  those  coimtries 
which  condone  illegal  profits  made  in  so 
harmful  and  tragic  a  fashion.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  country  willing  to  help 
eliminate  the  supply  of  narcotics  should 
be  supported  by  the  United  States,  and 
in  fact  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs  has  teams  in  France 
assisting  the  French  Government  which 
is  developing  its  own  domestic  narcotics 
problem.  My  biU  authorizes  the  President 
to  call  upon  all  appropriate  agencies  of 
our  Federal  Government  to  assist  co- 
operating foreign  governments  in  their 
efforts  to  prevent  the  unlawful  entry  of 
narcotic  drugs  into  the  United  States. 

In  light  of  the  growing  drug  problem 
in    Connecticut    and    throughout    the 


I 


United  States,  in  the  cities,  and  else- 
where, I  urge  favorable  consideration  of 
this  proposal.  By  reducing  the  suroly  of 
narcotics  illegally  entering  the  United 
States,  the  Congress  can  make  a  much 
needed  contribution  toward  controlling 
the  growing  menace  of  drug  addiction 
and  related  crime. 


BOTTLED  DRINKING  WATER 
LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  authorizing 
the  Administriitor  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  establish  and  en- 
force a  program  of  health  standards  for 
bottled  drinking  water. 

Because  of  today's  emphasis  on  pollu- 
tion and  the  current  dissatisfaction  with 
the  taste  of  chlorinated  water,  the  de- 
mand for  bottled  drinking  water  has 
sharply  expanded  in  the  last  few  years. 
The  Water  Resources  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  has  estimated 
from  private  industry  sources  that  $100 
million  worth  of  bottled  water  was  sold 
In  1970,  This  figure  is  significantly  up 
from  $60  million  worth  sold  in  1960  and 
the  $63  million  worth  sold  in  1964.  Tlie 
American  Bottled  Water  Association, 
which  represents  90  percent  of  the  bot- 
tlers of  still  waters,  reports  that  sales 
are  growing  at  the  rate  of  15  to  20  per- 
cent a  year.  People  dubious  of  the  quality 
of  their  water  supplies  or  unhappy  with 
the  taste  of  chlorine  are  demanding  bot- 
tled water  as  a  practical  alternative. 

Industry  has  responded  to  this  de- 
mand. Many  supermarkets  now  stock 
containers  of  water  for  their  customers, 
and  in  some  localities  bottled  water  is  de- 
livered to  the  door  each  day  in  the  same 
fashion  as  milk  and  orange  juice.  It  Is 
known  that  certain  nationwide  soft  drink 
companies  are  considering  entrance  into 
this  burgeoning  market. 

In  the  light  of  this  substantisil  growth, 
it  is  surprising  and  disturbing  that  no 
specific  and  uniform  standards  exist  to 
control  the  quality  of  bottled  drinking 
water.  Several  States  have  stringent 
regulations,  but  most  States  have  either 
very  general  standards  or  no  standards 
at  all.  In  addition,  most  States  that  do 
have  regulations  have  no  dependable 
mechanism  for  systematic  inspection  of 
bottled  water. 

Private  industry  has  proved  responsible 
in  most  instances  in  maintaining  mini- 
mum health  standards  in  its  products. 
However,  without  specific,  uniform  guide- 
lines, industry  cannot  be  certain  of  its 
responsibilities,  sind  consumers  cannot  be 
absolutely  sure  of  the  extent  of  their 
protection.  This  type  of  uncertainty  must 
be  eliminated.  The  legislation  I  am  now 
introducing  empowers  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
to  prescribe  minimum  health  and  safety 
standards  for  bottled  drinking  water  if. 
after  scientific  investigation,  he  deter- 
mines that  such  standards  are  necessary. 
These  standards  will  apply  to  spring 
water,  distilled,  and  flourished  water,  or 
any  other  bottled  water  product  which 
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moves  In  interstate  commerce  and  the 
Administrator  finds  In  need  of  regula- 
tion. It  will  be  Illegal  for  any  producer 
or  distributor  of  bottled  drinking  water 
to  transport  in  interstate  commerce  those 
products  which  fall  to  meet  these  mini- 
mum standards.  Violators  of  this  act  will 
be  subject  to  a  restraining  order  and  a 
civil  penalty  of  up  to  tl.OOO 

Because  of  the  sudden  rapid  growth  of 
the  bottled  water  industry.  I  feel  that 
now  is  the  proper  time  for  the  Congress 
to  establish  adequate  protective  legisla- 
tion. By  providing  uniform  standards  for 
the  entire  industry  and  insrirlng  the 
safety  of  the  growing  nimiber  of  bottled 
water  consumers,  this  bill  will  create  the 
needed  protection 


HUD  REPORT  ON  URBAN  RENEWAL 
PROBLEMS  NEEDED 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.'* 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know 
that  relocation  matters  pertaining  to 
urban  renewal  projects  have  been  the 
most  difficult  problems  that  we  face  in 
this  general  area.  It  brought  us  more 
anguish  and  more  unhappiness  and  more 
impleasantness  than  any  other  thing 
that  we  have  been  faced  with  Over  a 
year  ago  the  Congress  pas.sed  an  amend- 
ment which  said  that  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  was 
to  conduct  a  survey  on  the  effertlveness 
of  all  relocation  matters  with  respect  to 
urban  renewal  programs.  I  have  ex- 
changed correspondence  with  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment during  the  last  year  because  I  had 
offered  that  particular  amendment  and 
it  said  that  a  review  should  be  done  by 
December.  Then  HUD  changed  the 
schedule  and  said  that  the  review  would 
be  available  by  January.  We  are  now  ap- 
proaching the  mid-mark  of  February, 
and  this  review  has  still  not  oeen  com- 
pleted. I  think  the  Congress  is  getting 
tired  of  waiting.  We  need  to  have  this 
review  showing  the  effectiveness  or  in- 
efTectlveness  of  relocation  matters  with 
whatever  recommendations  that  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment might  have.  We  should  have 
a  -eport  on  this  review  noT7.  If  the  Con- 
gress does  not  get  it,  we  should  consider 
withholding  funds  In  this  area.  We  must 
solve  the  relocation  problem  in  a  better 
way,  and  I  hope  that  this  review  is  pub- 
lished Immediately 


CREATION    OF    NATIONAL    CANCER 
AUTHORITY 

(Mr.  MOLLOHAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  introduced  a  blU  calling  for  the 
creation  of  a  National  Cancer  Authority 
to  direct  and  appropriate  fimds  for  can- 
cer research.  I  have  recommended  that 
the  Authority  be  granted  $100  million 
annually  so  that  we  can  hopefully  con- 
quer cancer  in  this  decade. 

The  need  for  this  program  Is  aj^iarent. 


Cancer  is  the  second  leading  cause  of 
all  deaths  in  the  United  States.  This  year 
alone,  the  American  Cancer  Society  pro- 
jects 335.000  Americans  will  die  of  this 
dreaded  disease.  Of  every  six  deaths  from 
all  causes  In  the  United  States,  one  is 
from  cancer. 

Most  striking  is  the  fact  tb*t  the  mor- 
tality rate  for  the  largely  preventable 
disease  of  lung  cancer  has  increased  in 
men  more  than  15  times  In  40  years. 

But  progress  is  being  made.  With  early 
detection  and  treatment  a  patient's 
chance  for  survival  is  better  now  than 
before. 

The  fact  that  progress  has  been  made 
should  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  search 
for  cures  is  not  hopeless,  that  our  efforts 
in  this  behalf  will  not  be  futile,  and  that 
now  is  the  time  for  us  to  commit  our- 
selves to  conquering  cancer. 

With  new  breakthroughs  in  the  devel- 
opment of  anticancer  drugs  and  research 
into  DNA  and  virus-Induced  cancer  In 
animals,  we  seem  to  be  drawing  closer 
to  the  cures  we  need. 

Thas  far.  over  100  viruses — 20  of  which 
have  been  discovered  In  the  last  3  years — 
have  been  found  to  produce  cancer  In 
animals.  Although  not  yet  identified  as 
the  cause,  some  of  these  viruses  are  as- 
sociated with  cancer  In  humans  and  oth- 
ers are  considered  as  suspects  for  caus- 
ing cancer.  If  we  can  identify  camcer- 
cau^tng  vinises.  it  would  be  possible  to 
develop  vaccines  to  protect  us  against 
them. 

We  seem  to  be  in  the  threshold  of  dis- 
covery, but  we  actually  know  less  about 
cancer  than  we  do  about  the  moon  or  the 
atom.  We  need  a  national  commitment 
to  provide  the  funds  and  the  direction  so 
we  can  step  over  that  threshold  in  this 
decade. 


THE  STATE  OF  OUR  SYSTEM  OF 
JUSTICE  IN  THIS  COUNTRY  AND 
AROUND  THE  WORLD 

(Mr.  RAILSBACK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
lawyer  and  a  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  am  concerned  with  the  state  of 
our  system  of  Justice  in  this  country  and 
aroimd  the  world.  Recent  events  have 
led  me  to  examine  the  legal  system  of 
Communist-controlled  countries  insofar 
as  it  applies  to  citizens  of  these  countries 
and  those  who  have  been  subjected  to 
these  systems. 

The  House  of  E>elegates  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  has  Just  adopted  a 
resolution  condemning  the  actions  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Government  which  is  en- 
gaged In  a  systematic  demand  of  money 
from  Czech  and  Slovak  emlgrees 
throughout  the  free  world. 

Recently  these  free  world  residents 
have  been  receiving  letters  from  the 
Czechoslovak  Legal  Advisory  Center 
which  tells  them  that  they  have  had 
criminal  proceedings  filed  against  them 
for  the  crime  of  leaving  the  country  with- 
out permission.  The  letters  advise  these 
individuals  that  they  must  pay  substan- 
tial fees  in  advance  to  government  law- 


yers who  win  defend  them  and  that  the 
individual  will  most  likely  be  sentenced 
and  that  the  punishment  cannot  be  sus- 
pended. The  letter  advises  further  that 
the  legal  fees  may  be  collected  from  close 
relatives  remaining  In  Czechoslovakia 
and  that  if  the  Individual  should  return 
to  Czechoslovakia  immediately  it  might 
be  possible  to  have  a  stay  of  the  criminal 
proceedings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  has  been  described 
as  a  simple  case  of  blackmail  and  it  is 
of  very  great  concern  to  those  receiving 
such  letters.  This  Is  an  ominous  threat 
to  them,  their  relatives,  and  their  prop- 
erty. The  leadership  of  Adm.  William  C. 
Mott.  U.S.  Navy,  retired,  chairman  of 
the  ABA  Standing  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion About  Communist  and  Its  Con- 
trast With  Liberty  Under  Law  and  of  Dr. 
Charles  Baroch.  scholar-ln-resldence  for 
the  standing  committee,  deserves  ap- 
plaiise  and  praise  both  for  the  interest 
and  concern  and  for  the  professional 
manner  in  which  the  matter  was  pre- 
sented to  the  ABA  House  of  Delegates. 

Senator  Roman  Hrttska  has  been  a 
leader  al<;o  in  voicing  the  fears  of  these 
people  I  would  respectfully  direct  the 
attention  of  mv  coUengues  to  pages  1559 
through  1582  of  the  Congrfssional  Rec- 
ord of  February  3.  1971.  which  contain 
remarks  by  Senator  Hrhska  and  various 
Items  of  correspondence  and  news  ar- 
ticles. 

At  this  point,  I  Include  background  in- 
formation on  the  resolution  of  the  House 
of  Delegates  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
.sociation  as  follows: 
Rmaotrrroif  Adopttd  bt  th«  Hora  or  Dcu- 

OATKS    or    THX    AlCKSICAN    BAR    ASSOCUTION, 
FrB«TTA«T  9.    1971 

WhereM.  The  Czechoslovak  Oovemment 
through  Its  Legal  Advisory  Center  (Advokat- 
nt  Poradna)  has  advised  all  Czech  and  Slovak 
emigres  who  left  the  country  as  a  result  of 
the  Warsaw  Pact  military  Intervention  of 
1988  that  a  criminal  proceeding  has  been 
Initiated  In  absentia  atralnst  them  for  leav- 
ing or  staying  out  of  the  country  without 
permission:  and 

Whereas,  The  Czechoslovak  Legal  Advisory 
Canter  has  demanded  a  down  payment  In 
hard  currency  of  the  country  In  which  the 
emigres  are  now  domlcUed  for  defense  by 
Czechoslovak  lawyers  of  the  alleged  crime: 
and 

Whereas.  The  Czechoslovak  Legal  Advisory 
Center  has  informed  all  emigres  that  should 
they  fall  to  transfer  the  required  down  pay- 
ment within  fifteen  days  the  Center  would 
be  entitled  to  and  would  demand  payment 
from  their  ne«tf«8t  relatives  In  Czechoslo- 
vakia: and 

Whereas,  The  American  Bar  Association  Is 
dedicated  to  the  principle  of  Justice  under  the 
law  and  believes  that  the  failure  of  justice 
anywhere  Is  a  threat  to  Its  realization  every- 
where and  the  action  of  the  Czechoslovak 
Oovemment  through  Its  Legal  Advisory  Cen- 
ter and  court  system  in  the  case  of  these 
emigres  violates  principles  of  human  rights: 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  the 
American  Bar  A^Kx;latlon : 

(1)  fonnally  condemn  the  actions  of  th* 
Czechoslovak  Goverrment  and  Its  Legal  Ad- 
visory Center  against  the  aforementioned  em- 
igres; 

(3)  call  these  injustices  to  the  attenUcn  or 
members  of  the  Bar.  the  American  pubUe 
and  appropriate  international  bodies  and 
agencies  such  as  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights,  the  International 
Commission  of  Jurists,  the  International  Bar 
Association,  and  other  groups;   and 
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(3)  charge  Its  Standing  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation About  Communism  and  Its  Contrast 
With  Liberty  Under  Law  to  follow  the  adnaln- 
istratlon  of  Justice  In  Communist-controlled 
countries  In  order  to  keep  the  Association 
»nd  the  American  public  at  large  informed 
couoernlng  the  nature  of  legality  and  justice 
in  those  countries  and  regularly  report  In- 
stances of  Injustice  as  they  occur;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved.  That  the  Committee 
prepare  a  comprehensive  report  concerning 
recent  events  In  Czechoslovakia  which 
prompted  this  resolution,  without  expen<U- 
lure  of  ABA  funds. 

Statemsnt  in  StrppoBT  or  the  Resolution 
The  facts  which  prompted  the  Committee 
to  submit  a  Resolution  for  the  consideration 
of  the  House  of  Delegates  are  incontroverti- 
ble and  have  been   reported   In  the   world 

There  are  about  70.000  new  Czechoslovak 
emigres  In  the  free  world  (about  8,000  are  In 
the  United  SUtes.  12.000  In  Canada.  2,000  In 
Australia,  with  the  rest  In  Europe) . 

They  left  Czechoslovala  shortly  before  or 
after  the  Warsaw  Pact  armed  Intervention  In 
August  1968,  an  action  undertaken  to  re- 
store the  controlling  rule  of  the  Czechoslovak 
Communist  Party  as  enforcement  of  the  so- 
called  Brezhnev  Doctrine  In  that  country. 

Citizens  of  Czechoslovakia  are  denied  the 
basic  human  right  to  leave  the  country  or 
stay  abroad  without  official  permission.  Such 
acts  are  crimes  against  the  security  of  the 
state  (the  Czechoslovak  Socialist  Republic). 

Consequently,  the  Czechoslovak  citizens 
who  preferred  to  leave  their  country  rather 
than  live  under  rigid  Conmiunlst  control  vio- 
lated paragraph  109.  sections  1  and  2.  of  the 
Criminal  Code  140/1961,  and,  according  to 
reports  In  Czechoslovak  newspapers,'  are  now 
on  trial  by  the  hundreds  in  absentia. 

AU  the  so-called  defendants  received  reg- 
istered letters'  at  their  residences  abroad, 
advising  them  of  criminal  proceedings  Insti- 
tuted against  them  In  the  CSSR.  These  let- 
ters differ  according  to  the  different  purposes 
of  this  terror  campaign. 

First,  one  can  discern  an  overall  effort  by 
the  Czechoslovak  Communist  government  to 
Instill  fear  into  the  emigres  for  their  own 
persons  and  for  their  relatives  left  behind. 
Their  personal  Insecurity  comes  from  lack  of 
citizenship  (not  yet  attained  In  most  cases) 
and,  consequently,  from  their  doubts  about 
protection  by  the  authorities  of  their  new 
country  of  residence. 

The  second  discernible  purpose  behind  the 
mass  trials  Is  to  extort  hard  currency  by  ask- 
ing the  emigres  to  pay  defense  fees  to  gov- 
ernment lawyers  assigned  to  each  case.  Some 
letters  contain  a  blackmail  threat  to  collect 
the  required  sum  from  relatives,  If  the  ref- 
ugee refuses  to  pay.  In  view  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  pending  cases  the  Czechoslovak  gov- 
ernment could  collect  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  hard  currency,  badly  needed  In  Its 
shaky  economy. 

Finally,  some  letters  indicate  the  desire 
to  pressure  refugees,  the  majority  of  whom 
come  from  the  InteUlgentsla,  to  return  home, 
by  promising  to  drop  the  charges  against 
them.  This  would  Indicate  a  technological 
and  professional  manpower  shortage  In 
Czechoslovakia,  caused  by  the  emigre  brain 
drain. 

These  letters  caused  great  alarm  among 
the  emigres  everywhere,  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  reluctant  even  to  admit  receiving 
them  for  fear  of  reprisals  against  their  rela- 
tives In  Czechoslovakia.  For  that  reason  all 
names  and  details  which  could  Identify  the 
recipients  have  been  deleted  from  the  en- 
closed copies.  This  alarm  has  been  reflected 


In  appeals  of  many  Czechoslovak  emigre  or- 
ganizations to  their  respective  adopted  gov- 
ernments, asking  a  stop  to  this  harassment  of 
future  citizens.' 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  6Ui^x>rt  of 
the  American  Box  Association  In  reaffirma- 
tion of  human  rights,  as  expressed  in  the 
Resolution,  woiild  be  of  Immeasurable  value 
to  the  refugees,  who  In  their  ambiguous  legal 
situation  can  rely  only  on  the  free  world's 
expression  of  solidarity. 


Statement  in  Sitpport  or  the  RESOLtrriON 

DOCtTMENTATION 

(1)  New  York  Times  arUcle  by  Tad  Szulc 
(12/16/70). 

(2)  Three  letters  (representing  thoee  re- 
ceived in  the  USA,  Canada  and  England — 
copies  of  the  original  letters  with  names  and 
addreebes  of  recipients  are  In  the  hands  of 
the  committee) . 

(3)  Telegram  to  US  Secretary  of  State  and 
Attorney  Oeneral  from  Czechoslovak  emigre 
organization. 

(4)  Appeal  to  the  Canadian  government  by 
a  number  cf  organizations  together  with  a 
Vancouver  press  report. 

(5)  New  York  Times  and  Washington  Post 
articles  on  Australian  residents  (12/13/70, 
12/16/70). 

LSTTEB. TRANSLATION 

You  are  advised  that  criminal  proceedings 
have  been  Instituted  against  you  for  the 
criminal  act  of  leaving  the  RepubUc,  accord- 
ing to  paragraph  109,  section  2  of  the  Crim- 
inal Code.  Since  these  proceedings  are  con- 
ducted In  your  absence,  the  Czechoslovak 
law  on  criminal  procedure  requires  that  you 
.  .  .  have  a  defense  lawyer.  I  was  appointed 
as  your  defense  lawyer,  and  you  are  obliged 
to  defray  the  oost.  which  Is  eetlmated  In  the 
first  Instance  of  the  proceedings  at  1,360 
crowns/approximately  »190.00/,  which  in- 
cludes the  law>er's  fee  and  court  expenses. 

I  am  therefore  requesting  that  you  pay  the 
sum  mentioned  within  one  month  as  a  down 
payment  for  the  defense.  It  should  be 
credited  in  dollars  according  to  the  official 
exchange  rate  to  the  account  of  the  Regional 
Lawyers  Union  at  the  Artisans  Bank,  Prague. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  bring  to  your 
attention  that  the  results  as  of  now  of  the 
criminal  proceedings  seem  to  Indicate  that 
you  will  be  sentenced  and  that  your  punish- 
ment cannot  be  suspended.  The  prison  term 
for  the  criminal  act  mentioned  above  ranges 
from  6  months  to  6  years  and,  In  addition, 
yoxir  property  wlU  be  conflacated. 

Tou  could  possibly  receive  a  suspended 
sentence,  but  only  If  you  return  to  Czecho- 
slovakia Immediately  or  apply  to  the  Re- 
gional Passport  Office  for  extension  of  your 
permit  to  stay  abroad.  In  the  latter  case 
it  may  be  possible  to  request  a  stay  of  tiie 
criminal  proceedings  pending  a  decision  with 
regard  to  your  application  for  i>aaq;>ort 
extension. 

Greetings, 

signature . 


'See  the  enclosed  article  by  Tad  Szulc  In 
the  New  York  Times  of  December  16,  1970, 
pp.  1;  10. 

'See  enclosed  copies  of  translations. 


Pragtte  Stakts  Blackmailino  70.000  Exiles 
LoNDON/FCI. — British  authorities  are  In 
possession  of  an  interesting  official  document 
originating  from  Prague.  It  testifies  to  an 
unprecedented  blackmail  which  may  affect 
70.000  voluntary  exiles  from  Czechoslovakia, 
the  majority  of  whom  are  now  settled  In 
Commonwealth  countries,  some  2-3,000  In 
Brltlan  Itself.  It  Is  a  letter  from  the  "Legal 
Advisory  Centre"  ("Advokatnl  poradna") 
established  by  the  Prague  regime  and  Is  ad- 
dressed to  post-August  1968  exiles.  It  de- 
mands an  Immediate  dovm-payment  of  700 


'  See  the  enclosed  telegram  sent,  Decem- 
ber 30,  1970,  to  SecreUry  of  State  WUUam  P. 
Rogers  and  Attorney  General  John  Slltchell 
by  the  Czechoslovak  National  Council  of 
America. 


Kca.  (£40  at  the  official  eichanga  rate,  but 
worth  treble  to  the  State  Bank  In  foreign 
currency)  with  the  threat  that  if  the  naoney 
"Is  not  deposited  within  IS  days  the  Legal 
organization  has  the  right  to  demand  it  from 
near  relatives  In  CS(S)R",  i.e.  In  most  cases 
aged  parents.  This  letter  has  reached  exiles  In 
a  number  of  countries  and  may  soon  affect 
most  of  the  poet-lnvaslon  exiles  of  whan 
there  are  about  70,000.  although  Prague 
officially  admits  to  only  61,000  by  omitting 
thoee  who  have  not  yet  made  a  declaration 
that  they  have  no  Intention  of  returning. 

THC  LXTTEB 

I  wish  to  Inform  you  that  based  on  the 
decision  of  an  Investigator  made  on  ...  a 
criminal  proceeding  has  been  Initiated 
against  you  based  on  para.  102-2  of  the  crim- 
inal law,  because  according  to  the  afore- 
mentioned decUlon  there  is  a  reasonably 
founded  conclusion  that  you  have  been  Ille- 
gally abroad  sln.3e  .  .  .  with  the  Intention  of 
taking  up  permanent  residence  there. 

According  to  the  law  Defence  Counsel  In 
this  case  is  obligatory.  Since  you  have  not 
chosen  a  Defence  Counsel,  I  have  been  nomi- 
nated to  represent  you,  for  which  reason  I 
am  sending  you  the  above  Information.  (FCI 
Note:  This  Is  usually  the  flrst  time  the  ad- 
dressee has  heard  about  the  proceedings.  He 
has,  therefore  had  no  opporttmlty  of  nam- 
ing a  Defense  Coiuisel,  even  If  he  had  wished 
to  do  so). 

"At  the  same  time  I  wish  to  Inform  you" 
the  letter  goes  on,  "that  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  criminal  law  cited,  you 
can  be  tried  In  absentia  and  may  be  sentenced 
to  prison  for  a  term  of  6  months  to  5  years,  to 
corrective  measures  and  to  confiscation  of 
property.  (FCI  note:  In  most  cases  property, 
fiats,  cash  deposited,  etc.,  have  already  been 
confiscated  by  a  special  decree  before  any 
proceedings  being  Instituted  in  Individual 
cases). 

"It  Is  In  your  own  Interest  to  let  me  know 
If  any  circumstances  exist  which,  as  your 
lawyer.  I  cotild  tise  for  your  defence  In  these 
proceedings.  Especially,  let  me  know  whether 
you  submitted  an  appeal  asking  for  permis- 
sion to  prolong  your  stay  abroad,  or  whether 
such  an  appeal  Is  vmder  consideration  by  the 
authorities."  (PCI:  Many  exUes  left  legaUy 
but  failed  to  return). 

"Finally.  I  wish  to  Inform  you  that  the 
cost  of  the  proceedings  and  of  the  defence 
have  to  be  met  by  you.  As  far  as  the  cost 
of  the  defence  Is  concerned.  It  Is  my  duty  to 
ask  you  to  pay,  within  15  days,  an  appropriate 
down-payment,  i.e.  700  Kcs.  According  to  our 
currency  regulations  this  down -payment 
must  be  paid  In  the  currency  of  the  state 
where  you  are  now  domiciled  to  the  value 
of  the  official  exchange  rate.  <FCI  note: 
which  Is  purely  flctltlotis)  and  credited  to 
the  account  of  the  Regional  Lawyers  Union 
at  .  .  .  with  the  Artisans  Bank  (Zlvnosten- 
ska  Banka) .  Should  you  fall  to  transfer  the 
required  sum  within  the  period  stipulated, 
the  Legal  Advisory  Centre  is  entitled  to  ob- 
tain payment  from  your  nearest  relatives  In 
CS(S)R. 

I  await  your  reply  and  remain  with  greet- 
ings, 

(Stamp)     LEGAL    ADVISORY    CENTRE    at 

.  .  .  Signed) 
In  rminy  cases,  In  order  to  save  old  parents 
or  other  relatives  the  exile  pays  up.  He  does 
not  realize  that  the  final  bill  may  be  many 
times  higher  than  the  original  demand  for 
"down-payment".  If  later  he  refuses  to  pay 
the  balance  for  concluding  the  proceedings — 
the  result  of  which  U  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion— the  money  will  be  extorted  from  those 
he  wished  to  save  by  making  the  first  pay- 
ment. Since  similar  measures  were  not  ap- 
pUed  (especially  In  their  financial  aspects) 
against  the  majority  of  the  post-Ftbruary 
1948  putsch  victims,  observers  beUeve  that 
this  scheme  for  obtaining  foreign  currency 
has  been  devised  by  the  KOB  and  Soviet 
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legal  adTlaon  who  hav«  ot  lat«  directed 
political  "Justice"  In  occupied  Caechoslo- 
▼akU. 

To  avoid  further  vlctlmiBatloa  of  a  par- 
ticular "offender"  and  of  his  relatives.  It  haa 
been  decided  not  to  publish  the  name  or  the 
address  of  the  "Legal  AdTlaory  Centre"  and 
the  nominated  Defense  Counsel  concerned 
In  this  letter. 

CS{S)R:  World-Wide  Campaiffn  (London/ 
FCl)  According  to  Swiss  and  Oerman  press 
reports  the  number  of  exiles  resident  in 
SwttMrland.  who  have  received  notification 
Of  criminal  proceedings  instituted  against 
them,  is  considerable.  Downpa^ments  vary. 
In  some  cases  it  U  1000  Kcs.  (almost  £S0  or 
•144) .  Exile  publications  in  Canada  have  ad- 
vised readers  not  to  reply  to  the  letters,  but 
to  contact  Canadian  authorities  and  ask  for 
protecUon  against  balckmall.  A  Czechoslovak 
exiles  delegation  appealed  to  Mr.  Trudeau  to 
Intercede  with  Soviet  authorities  to  liberalize 
the  occupation  regime  in  Ceechoslovakla. 

[Translation] 

OmCB  OV  LXOAI.  COTTXBXIXllfO  No.  S 

Tou  are  advised  that  following  the  deci- 
sion of  the  inquest  officer  dated  October  12, 
1970,  prosecution  has  been  initiated  against 
you  for  the  criminal  act  of  abandoning  the 
Republic  according  to  article  109/2  of  the 
Criminal  Code,  because  established  facts  do 
sufficiently  j\istlfy  the  conclusion  that  you 
have  been,  slno*  October  18,  1968,  staying 
abroad  illegitimately  with  the  Intention  to 
take  up  permanent  residence  there. 

The  law  makes  defense  in  this  case  obliga- 
tory; as  you  have  not  yet  chosen  a  counsel 
I  was  appointed  to  be  your  defense  lavryer. 
Consequently.  I  am  addressing  to  you  the 
above  Information. 

At  the  same  time  I  wish  to  advise  you  that 
according  to  the  quoted  article  of  the  Crim- 
inal Code  you  may  be  tried  In  absentia  and 
sentenced  to  prison  for  a  term  of  6  months 
to  5  years  or  to  corrective  measures,  or  pos- 
sibly  to   forfeiture  of   your   property. 

It  la  In  your  own  Interest  to  communicate 
to  me.  whether  there  are  any  facts  that  I 
could,  as  your  counsel,  point  up  for  your 
defense  in  this  process.  In  particular,  let  me 
know,  whether  you  applied  for  an  extension 
of  your  stay  abroad  or  whether  proceedings 
relating  thereto  are  on  the  way. 

Finally,  you  are  advised  that  the  coats  of 
the  proceedings  and  those  of  legal  defense 
are  your  responsibility.  As  far  as  the  defense 
costs  are  concerned,  it  is  my  duty  to  Invite 
you  to  send  within  15  days  an  adequate  de- 
posit, i.e.  700.-  Caechoelovaklan  crowns.  Ac- 
OonUng  to  our  foreign-currency  regulations. 
of  oooTM,  the  deposit  has  to  be  forwarded  lu 
tb«  currency  of  the  country  of  your  immedi- 
ate residence,  I.e.  In  Canadian  dollars, 
at  the  ofllolal  eicihange  rate,  to  the  order  of 
the  City  Guild  of  Barristers  In  Prague  at  the 
Artisans'  Bank.  Pragne  l,  Prlkopy.  If  the  da- 
posit  Is  not  forwarded  within  the  stated 
deadline,  the  organisation  of  barristers  Is 
entitled  to  accept  payments  by  your  close 
relatives  in  Czechoslovakia. 

Expecting  your  answer.  I  remain. 
Your  truly: 

(Illegible  signature) . 

TKLSoaAM  PaoK  thx  Czxchoslovak  National 
CotTNcn.  or  Ainair*,  Caicaoo,  Iix. 

To       SCCRXTABT        OF       STATE       AND       ATTORNET 

Oekeral. 

Public  opinion  In  the  United  States,  Can- 
ada, Australia  and  other  free  countries  has 
been  seriously  disturbed  by  recent  evidence 
of  a  new  fcam  of  harassment  of  refugees  from 
Czechoslovakia  by  agencies  of  the  Prague 
government.  Many  refugees  have  received 
oommunlcatloos  from  Czechoslovak  author- 
ities Informing  them  about  pending  trials 
Initiated  against  them  for  having  Illegally 
left  CMchoclovakla  or  for  not  returning  from 
atactMML  The  CMchoelovak  authorities  urged 


refugees  to  transmit  sizeable  sums  of  money 
to  cover  the  fees  of  officially  assigned  defense 
lawyers. 

The  letters  contain  a  veiled  threat  that  in 
case  of  nonpayment  the  refugees'  relatives 
In  Czechoslovakia  might  be  called  upon  to 
defray  the  defense  expenses.  This  despicable 
form  of  blackmail  Is  a  logical  consequence  of 
the  communist  unwillingness  to  respect  the 
fundamental  human  right  of  every  individ- 
ual permitting  him  to  leave  at  will  his  own 
country  and  to  settle  in  any  country  of  his 
own  choice. 

Basically  this  is  the  same  evil  which  Is 
found  In  the  cruel  denial  of  permission  to 
Jews  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union  to 
Israel. 

The  Czechoslovak  National  Council  of 
America  Is  deeply  shocked  by  the  apparent 
Inability  of  the  American  government  to  con- 
vince the  communist  governments  of  the 
Imperative  need  to  Implement  more  accu- 
rately the  spirit  of  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights.  The  Czechoslovak  National 
Council  urges  the  Department  of  Justice/ 
State  to  find  new  and  better  ways  of  repre- 
senting this  need  to  the  communist  govern- 
ments of  East  Central  Europe. 
James  V.  Krakora, 

President. 
PVancls   Schwarzenberg, 

Vice-President. 
Vlastlslav  Chalups, 

Secretary. 

EXPATalATE  LKAOEa  APPEALS  TO  OTTAWA  OVXI 

"Bl^CKMAn." 

The  leader  of  1.200  Czechoalovaklan  expa- 
triates in  Vancouver  lias  filed  charges  with 
Ottawa  that  many  of  them  are  being  black- 
mailed by  the  Cctnmunlst  regime  of  their 
homeland. 

Prague  recently  advised  Czech  refugees  in 
the  United  States.  Canada  and  Western 
Europe,  who  fled  their  country  after  the 
Soviet-led  invasion  in  1968,  that  they  face 
crtmlnal  proceedings  for  "Illegal  presence" 
abroad. 

Many  expatriates  have  received  letters 
telling  them  that  they  must  make  a  "down 
payment"  for  legal  defence  or  the  "fees" 
will  be  collected  from  their  nearest  relatives 
lu  Czechoslovakia. 

UrUverslty  of  B  C.  professor.  Dr.  V.  J.  Kra- 
Jlna,  says  many  of  these  letters  have  been 
received  by  refugees  settled  in  Vancouver. 

Krajlna.  president  of  the  Vancouver  Chap- 
ter of  the  Czechoslovak  National  Association 
of  Canada,  has  sent  off  a  letter  to  External 
Affairs  Minister  Sharp  pleading  for  help  to 
combat  a  "case  of  mass  extortion." 

Krajlna  says  that  officers  from  the  Czech 
government  specify  that  payments  ranging 
from  $50  to  $100  be  credited  to  an  official 
Czechoslovak  bank. 

"To  my  mind  (this)  belongs  to  the  same 
category  of  blackmaU  that  was  applied  at 
the  kidnappings  all  over  the  world  and  more 
recenUy  In  Quebec,"  said  Krajlna.  "But  In 
this  case  It  is  applied  directly  by  an  agency 
which  Is  under  the  control  of  the  Commu- 
nist sute." 

In  his  letter  to  Sharp,  Krajlna  says  the 
Communist  regime  of  Czechoslovakia  has  two 
alms  In  invoking  "mass  extortion". 

He  says  the  first  is  to  alleviate  the  econom- 
ic problems  of  Czechoslovakia  by  extorting 
money  frnn  refugees. 

The  second  aim  is  to  create  hatred  between 
relatives — Czechs  presently  living  In  Czech- 
(:«lovakla  and  those  who  fled. 

"Both  these  Machiavellian  alms  are  hu- 
manly most  objectionable,"  says  Krajlna. 


Toronto  Area  Co-ordinating  Committex  or 
Czech  and  Slovak  Democratic  Orcaniza- 

TIONa 

roa    TOUR    INrORMATION 

The    below     mentioned    organizations    of 
Canadians  of  Czech  and  Slovak   origin  in 


Febrimry  10,  1971 

Toronto  area  would  like  to  bring  to  your  at- 
tention the  following  matter: 

Many  refugees  from  Czechoslovakia  who 
came  to  our  shores  after  the  Invasion  of 
their  country,  are  now  facing  in-absentla 
trials  in  Czechoslovakia.  In  which  they  are 
accused  of  "crimes",  like  living  in  Canada 
without  Czechoslovak  Government  official 
permission.  These  trials.  In  the  opimon  of 
many,  would  be  Just  a  farce.  If  they  were 
not  accompanied  by  threats  to  the  new  im- 
migrants and  their  relatives  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

Czechoslovak  refugees  In  Canada  are  re- 
ceiving letters  from  state-appointed  "legal 
counsels"  in  Czechoslovakia  and  are  being 
asked  to  pay  a  down-payment  for  what  is 
called  "defence  in  court".  These  letters  in- 
variably Include  a  sentence  that  down-pay- 
ment will  be  "accepted  from  close  relatives  In 
Czechoslovakia",  which  will  be  Interpreted 
as  "to  demand  paymenu"  by  anybody,  who 
had  lived  under  a  Soviet  type  of  dictator- 
ship. It  Is  therefore  understandable  that 
people  In  Canada  receiving  such  letters  from 
authorities  In  Czechoslovakia  consider  them- 
selves to  be  victims  of  blackmail. 

We  are  warning  our  fellow-countrymen, 
through  our  ethnic  press,  against  thu  Com- 
munist scheme,  and  we  are  urging  them  to 
leave  letters  from  state-appointed  Czecho- 
slovak lawyers  unanswered.  However,  we  fear 
that  if  anyone  In  Canada  will  submit  to  pres- 
sure from  authorities  In  Czechoslovakia,  he 
will  do  so  not  because  he  recognizes  any  legal 
obligation,  but  only  because  he  wishes  to 
spare  his  closest  relatives  from  persecution. 

We  feel  that  the  whole  situation  might 
be  remedied  more  efficiently.  If  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  could  And  a  way  of  express- 
ing Its  dissatisfaction  with  these  procedures. 

Two  aspects  of  this  affair  would,  in  our 
opinion.  Justify  Canadian  Government  ac- 
tion: 

1.  New  Immigrants  in  Canada  are  being 
bothered  and  their  settlement  rendered  more 
difficult  by  moral  as  well  as  economic  pres- 
sure: 

2.  If  the  scheme  were  allowed  to  go  on 
unchecked,  several  mlUlou  dollars  might  be 
drained  out  of  the  Canadian  economy. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  under- 
stand the  cause  of  our  concern.  We  would 
like  to  assure  you  that  any  support  you 
might  be  able  to  give  to  our  sundpolnt,  will 
be  of  great  slgnlflcance  to  us  It  may  also 
restrain  further  moves  by  the  Czechoslovak 
Government,  as  well  as  similar  activity  by 
other  governmeuu  behind  the  Iron  CurUln. 

Club  of  newcomers  of  Czech  and  Slovak 
origin  in  Canada — represented  by  Steve  Petr, 
Secretary,  5  Brookfleld  St.,  Toronto  146.  Ont. 

Czechoslovak  Baptist  Church — represented 
by  Rev.  J.  Nov4k.  153  Medland  St..  Toronto 
166.  Ont. 

Czechoslovak  Refugees  Canadian  Fund  and 
Information  Service — represented  by  Karel 
Buzek.  Vice-chairman.  1  Adelaide  St  East., 
Toronto  210,  Ont. 

Permanent  Conference  of  Slovak  Demo- 
cratic Exiles  in  Canada — represented  by  Ru- 
dolf Frastacky.  President.  338  Cortlelgh 
Blvd.,  Toronto  306,  Ont. 

Royal  Canadian  Legion,  Branch  601  Czech- 
oslovak/— represented  by  Petr  Eben.  Presi- 
dent. 605  Rushton  Rd.,  Toronto  173.  Ont. 

St.  Paul's  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church- 
represented  by  Rev.  Daniel  JurkovtS,  64  Clin- 
ton St..  Toronto  140.  Ont. 

St.  Wendeslaus  Roman  Catholic  Church- 
represented  by  Rev.  Jaroslav  Janda,  406 
Gladstone  Ave  ,  Toronto  173,  Ont. 

Soccer  Club  Sparta  — represented  by  V. 
B61ohl4vek.  President.  118  Christie  St..  To- 
ronto 174,  Ont. 

Sokol  Gymnastic  Association  of  Toronto — 
represented  by  Karel  Jer&bek,  Presldsnt.  S 
Fiesta  Lane.  Toronto  660.  Ont. 

Union  of  Czechoslovak  Protestants  In  Can- 
ada—represented by  V.  MenJlk.  President.  196 
Oakmount  Rd..  Toronto  165.  Ont. 
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Union  of  Czechoslovak  Sportsmen  Abroad, 
Toronto  Branch — represented  by  O.  Pokorny, 
President,  Apt.  309,  1286  Lakeshore  Rd.  East. 
Port  Credit,  Ont. 

Welfare  Association  of  former  Czechoslovak 
Political  Prisoners/Canada/ — represented  by 
Mojmlr,  Chromec,  Secretary,  Apt.  1203.  103 
West  Lodge  Ave.,  Toronto   146,  Ont. 

In  full  agreement  with  the  above  state- 
ment Is  also  M  Komlnek.  Publisher  of  In- 
dependent Czechoslovak  weekly  "Nase  HIasy". 
77  Florence  St.,  Toronto  145,  Ont. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  13.  1970] 

Prague  Lawyers   Seek   Fees   From 

Emigrants  to  Australia 

Sidney.  Australia. — Efforts  by  lawyers  in 
Czechoslovakia  to  collect  fees  from  Czecho- 
slovak emigrants  to  Australia  have  aroused 
the  anger  of  the  Government  here. 

Several  Czechoslovak  residents  of  Adelaide 
said  that  they  had  received  letters  from 
Prague  demanding  payment  of  (150  to  court- 
appointed  lawyers  assigned  to  defend  them 
against  charges  of  having  left  the  coimtry  Il- 
legally after  the  Russian  Invasion  Into  Czech- 
oslovakia m  1968.  The  letters  were  turned 
over  to  the  Australian  police,  who  brought 
them  to  the  attention  of  the  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Affairs. 

Foreign  Minister  William  McMabon  said 
that  his  department  had  "expressed  displeas- 
ure" to  the  Consul  General  of  Czechoslovakia 
In  Sydney,  Jaromlr  Johannes. 

About  1,400  Czechoslovaks  came  to  Austra- 
lia In  1969,  according  to  Government  figures. 

{From  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  16,  1970] 
Australia  Protests  Czech  "Blackmail" 
Canberra,  Australia. — Australia  has  ex- 
pressed concern  to  Czechoslovakia  over  what 
It  regards  as  blackmail  letters  sent  to  former 
Czechs  now  living  here,  a  foreign  office 
spokesman  said  today. 

He  said  the  letters  Inform  recipients  they 
will  be  prosecuted  for  leaving  Czechoslovakia 
Illegally  and  ask  for  sums  of  around  $150  for 
defense  costs. 

Communist  Attempts  To  Blackmail  Czechs 
and  Slovaks  Living  in  America 

Mr.  Hruska.  Mr.  President,  the  puppet 
Czechoslovaklan  Government  has  never  re- 
covered from  Its  acute  embarrassment  suf- 
fered in  the  popular  uprising  of  its  people  in 
1968. 

The  Communist  rulers  continue  to  harass 
and  blackmail  the  60,000  expatriates  of  1968 
who  continue  from  exile  to  fight  the  oppres- 
sion gripping  their  beloved  homeland. 

For  the  Communists,  no  scheme  is  too 
petty,  no  trick  too  Insidious  for  attempts 
at  reprisal. 

Two  months  ago,  their  latest  scheme  came 
to  public  attention.  Almost  Juvenile  In  con- 
cept, it  nevertheless  represents  a  threat  and 
source  of  torment  to  Czechs  and  Slovaks 
who  left  relatives  and  property  behind  when 
they  departed. 

The  despicable  trick  came  to  light  when 
Czechs  and  Slovaks  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  other  nations  of  the  free  world 
began  to  receive  letters  stating  they  were 
being  tried  in  absentia  for  the  "criminal  act 
of  leaving  the  RepubUc."  The  letters  went 
on  to  say  that  If  there  was  to  be  any  hope  of 
avoiding  sentences  of  Imprisonment  and 
confiscation  of  their  property,  they  would 
have  to  pay  substantial  defense  fees  in  ad- 
vance. If  this  Is  not  done,  then  the  govern- 
ment-appointed barristers  in  such  cases 
would  be  entitled  to  accept  payment  by  your 
close  relatives. 

It  seems  unlikely  that  many  {persons  would 
be  taken  In  by  this  clumsy  attempt  at  black- 
mail. Yet  it  does  not  tax  the  Imagination 
to  recognize  the  mental  anguish  it  causes 
among  those  who  fear  for  their  loved  ones. 

The  scheme  was  first  called  to  my  atten- 
tion by  Mrs.  Anna  Paltus,  secretary  for  the 


Czechoslovak  National  Council  of  America 
with  offices  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  council 
Is  a  nonprofit  organization  founded  in  1918 
to  promote  cooperation  of  all  peoples  for  the 
preservation  of  democratic  freedom.  That 
council  Is  to  be  commended  for  the  active  in- 
terest which  It  has  taken  on  this  subject. 

Mrs.  Faultus  wrote: 

"Dear  Senator  Hruska:  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  bringing  to  your  attention  the 
fact  that  the  Communist  Government  of 
Czechoslovakia  started  to  blackmaU  the 
Czech  and  Slovak  exiles  who  fled  the  country 
after  the  Soviet-led  Invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

"I  am  enclosing  for  your  Information  copies 
of  some  articles  and  letters  pertaining  to 
the  subject.  Please  note,  that  one  letter  Is 
addressed  to  a  member  of  our  local  Chapter. 

"According  to  an  article  that  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times — copy  of  which  is  en- 
closed— the  Australian  Government  pro- 
tested this  unprecedented  action  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Government  while  our  State 
Department  informed  some  of  the  exiles  who 
asked  for  help  that  it  cannot  do  anything. 

"This  action  of  the  Czechoslovak  Govern- 
ment is  not  only  harassing  people  who  were 
granted  asyliun  in  this  country  and  who 
have  a  right  to  be  protected,  but  would  also 
mean — if  it  succeeded — providing  the  com- 
munist government  with  funds  for  financing 
actions  against  our  country;  it  would  also 
mean  a  drain  on  our  economy  which  we  can 
hardly  afford. 

"Resjjectfully  yours, 

"Anna  Paltus,  Secretary." 

Here  are  two  samples  of  the  letters  to 
which  she  refers: 

"You  are  advised  that  criminal  proceed- 
ings have  been  instituted  against  you  for  the 
criminal  act  of  leaving  the  Republic,  accord- 
ing to  paragraph  109,  section  2  of  the  Crim- 
inal Code.  Since  these  proceedings  are  con- 
ducted m  your  absence,  the  Czechoslovak  law 
on  criminal  procedure  requires  that  you  .  .  . 
have  a  defense  lawyer.  I  was  appointed  as 
your  defense  lawyer,  and  you  are  obliged  to 
defray  the  cost,  which  Is  estimated  in  the 
first  instance  of  the  proceedings  at  1,350 
crowns/approximately  $190.00/,  which  In- 
cludes the  lawyer's  fee  and  court  expenses. 

"I  am  therefore  requesting  that  you  pay 
the  sum  mentioned  within  one  month  as  a 
down  peyment  for  the  defense.  It  should  be 
credited  in  dollars  according  to  the  official 
exchange  rate  to  the  account  of  the  Regional 
Lawyers  Union  at  the  Artisans  Bank,  Prague. 

'■Finally,  I  should  like  to  bring  to  your 
attention  that  the  results  as  of  now  of  the 
criminal  proceedings  seem  to  indicate  that 
you  will  be  sentenced  and  that  your  punish- 
ment cannot  be  suspended.  The  prison  term 
for  the  criminal  act  mentioned  above  ranges 
from  6  months  to  6  years  and,  in  addition, 
your  property  will   be  confiscated. 

"You  could  f>06slbly  receive  a  suspended 
sentence,  but  only  if  you  return  to  Czecho- 
slovakia Immediately  or  apply  to  the  Re- 
gional Passport  Office  for  extension  of  your 
permit  to  stay  abroad.  In  the  latter  case  it 
may  be  possible  to  request  a  stay  of  the 
criminal  proceedings  pending  a  decision  with 
regard  to  your  application  for  passport  ex- 
tension. 

"You  are  advised  that  following  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Inquest  officer  dated  October  12, 
1970,  prosecution  has  been  initiated  against 
you  for  the  criminal  act  of  abandoning  the 
Republic  according  to  article  109/2  of  the 
Criminal  Code,  because  established  facte  do 
sufficiently  Justify  the  conclusion  that  you 
have  been,  since  October  18,  1968,  staying 
abroad  Illegitimately  with  the  intention  to 
take  up  permanent  residence  there. 

"The  law  makes  defense  in  this  case  obli- 
gatory; as  you  have  not  yet  chosen  a  counsel, 
I  was  appointed  to  be  your  defense  lawyer. 
Consequently,  I  am  addressing  to  you  the 
above  information. 

"At  the  same  time  I  wish  to  advise  you 


that  according  to  the  quoted  article  of  the 
Criminal  Code  you  may  be  tried  in  absentia 
and  sentenced  to  prison  lor  a  term  of  6 
months  to  6  years  or  to  corrective  measures, 
or  possibly  to  forfeiture  of  your  property. 

"It  is  In  your  Interest  to  communicate  to 
me,  whether  there  are  any  facts  that  I  could, 
as  your  counsel,  p>olnt  up  for  your  defense 
in  this  process.  In  particular,  let  me  know, 
whether  you  applied  f  c*  an  extension  of  your 
stay  abroad  or  whether  proceedings  relating 
thereto  are  on  the  way. 

"Finally,  you  are  advised  that  the  costs  of 
the  proceedings  and  those  of  legal  defense 
are  your  responsibility.  As  far  as  the  defense 
costs  are  concerned,  it  Is  my  duty  to  invite 
you  to  send  within  15  days  an  adequate  de- 
posit, i.e.  700-CzechO6lovaklan  crowns.  Ac- 
cording to  our  foreign-currency  regulations, 
of  course,  the  deposit  has  to  be  forwarded 
in  the  currency  of  the  country  of  your  Im- 
mediate residence.  I.e.  in  Canadian  dollars, 
at  the  official  exchange  rate  to  the  order  of 
the  City  Guild  of  Barrlsters/M68tk6  sdruzeni 
advok&tu/Prague  at  the  Artisans  Bank 
Zlvonstenki  banka/,  Prague  1.  Prlkopy.  If 
the  deposit  Is  not  forwarded  within  the  stated 
deadline,  the  organization  of  barristers  is 
entitled  to  accept  payments  by  your  close 
relatives  In  Czechoslovakia. 

"Expecting  your  answer.  1  remain. 

"Yours  truly." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  ooosent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  number  of  news  releases  and  translations 
of  documents  of  the  kind  relating  to  the 
incidents  to  which  I  have  referred. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  16,  1970) 

Pracue  Duns   Retuceks   Abroad   for   Legal 

Fees  on  Detections 

(By  Tad  Szulc) 

Washington,  Dec.  15. — Many  Czechoslovak 
refugees  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and 
Western  Europe,  who  fled  their  country  after 
the  Soviet-led  Invasion  in  1968,  are  being 
advised  from  Prague  that  they  face  criminal 
proceedings  for  "illegal"  presence  abroad. 

letters  from  "legal  advisory  centers"  in 
Prague  also  Inform  them  that  they  must 
make  a  "down  payment"  in  foreign  currency 
within  five  days  to  assure  their  "legal  de- 
fense," or  the  fees  wUl  be  collected  from  the 
refugees'  "nearest  relatives"  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

The  payments  range  from  about  $70  to 
$100,  and  are  to  be  credited  to  the  Prague 
regional  lawyer's  union  at  an  official  Czecho- 
slovak bank. 

There  are  estimated  to  be  8,000  Czechoslo- 
vak  refugees  m  the  United  States,  12,000  In 
Canada  and  50,000  in  other  Western  coun- 
tries. 

United  States  offldaU  said  that  even  If  a 
relatively  small  number  of  the  refugees 
agreed  to  the  "down  payments"  and  later 
the  full  trial  costs,  the  money  would  repre- 
sent a  source  of  badly  needed  foreign  ex- 
change for  the  Czechoslovak  Government. 

State  Department  officials  said  they  had 
been  consulted  by  several  persons  who  have 
received  letters  from  Czechoslovakia.  The 
officials  said  they  could  offer  no  assistance  or 
advice  since  the  matter  was  between  a  for- 
eign Government  and  Its  nationals  abroad. 

Czechoslovak  citizens  here  and  elsewhere 
began  receiving  In  October  the  notlflcatlons 
of  action  pending  against  them.  On  Nov.  13, 
the  Prague  evening  newspaper  Veceml  Praha 
reported  that  courts  were  dealing  with  "hun- 
dreds of  cases"  of  illegal  departures  and  Ille- 
gal stays  abroad. 

The  letters  to  the  refugees  Inform  them 
that  imder  the  provisions  of  Section  108  of 
the  Czechoslovak  penal  code,  "You  can  be 
tried  in  absentia  and  may  be  sentenced  to 
prison  for  terms  of  six  months  to  five  years, 
to  corrective  measures  and  to  confiscation  of 
property." 

Those  aiding  other  Czechoslovak  citizens 
to  leave  the  country  without  permission  are 
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subject  to  prlaon  terms  of  from  3  to  10  yeus. 
A  Tlrtu»l  b*n  on  foreign  travel  w«a  Imposed 
early  m  1960. 

In  meet  caoas,  the  property  of  refugees, 
including  apartmenta  and  vehicles,  haa  al- 
ready been  conflacated  through  admlnlatra- 
tlve  procedures. 

A  letter  from  the  "legal  advisory  centers," 
signed  by  individual  lawyers,  tells  a  refugee 
that  "since  you  have  not  chosen  a  defense 
oounoel,  I  have  been  nominated  to  represent 
you." 

A  letter  asks  a  refugee  "to  let  me  know  if 
any  circumstances  exist  which,  as  your  law- 
yer. I  could  use  for  your  defense  In  these 
proceedings.  Bqjecially,  let  me  know  whether 
you  submitted  an  appeal  asking  for  permis- 
sion to  prolong  your  stay  abroad,  or  whether 
auch  an  appeal  is  under  consideration  by  the 
authonties." 

The  letters  do  not  say  what  the  final  cost 
of  "legal  defease"  will  be.  but  It  is  under- 
stood that  It  may  go  up  to  $140.  The  exact 
number  of  refugees  involved  was  not  known. 

Spokesmen  for  refugee  groups  here  and 
In  Canada  said  that  m  many  cases  the  ciu- 
sens  abroad  may  be  willing  to  pay  for  "legal 
defense"  to  avoid  financial  or  other  reprisals 
against  relatives  at  home,  in  Canada,  refu- 
ges groups  have  advised  refugees  not  to 
reply  to  the  letters,  but  to  ask  Canadian  Oov- 
emment  authorities  to  intercede  with  the 
Prague  Oovemment. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  13.  1B70] 
Paaotn  Lawtxbs  Bxkk.  Fkks  Prom  EMiaaAMTS 

TO    AOSTEAI-IA 

BiPWi.  AusraauA,  Deo.  13. — BfTorts  by 
lawyers  la  Caachoalovakla  to  collect  fees 
from  Czechoslovak  emigrants  to  Australia 
have  aroused  the  anger  of  the  Oovernment 
taaca. 

Several  Czechoslovak  residents  of  Adelaide 
said  that  they  had  received  letter  from 
Prague  demanding  payment  of  $1S0  to  court- 
appointed  lawyers  assigned  to  defend  them 
against  charges  of  having  left  the  country 
Illegally  after  the  vakla  In  1088.  The  letters 
were  tvimed  over  to  the  Australian  police, 
who  brought  them  to  the  attention  of  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Foreign  Minister  WUUam  McMabon  said 
that  his  department  had  "expressed  displeas- 
ure" to  the  Counsel  General  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia in  Sydney,  Jaromlr  Johannes. 

About  1.400  Czechoslovaks  came  to  Aus- 
tralia in  1800,  according  to  Oovemment 
figures. 

(From  the  Washington  Poet.  Dec.  18,  1070] 
AusnAUA  PmoTSSTs  Czech  "Blackmail" 
CAMBxaRA,  AosTXAUA,  Dec.  15. — Australia 
has  expressed  concern  to  Czechoslovakia  over 
what  It  regards  as  blackmail  letters  sent  to 
former  Ccechs  now  living  here,  a  foreign 
office  spokesman  said  today. 

He  said  the  letters  inform  recipients  they 
win  be  prosecuted  for  leaving  Czechoslovakia 
Illegally  and  ask  for  svims  of  around  $150  for 
defense  costs. 

ExPATaiATX  LxAsxa  Appkaia  to  Ottawa  Ovaa 
Blackmail 

The  leader  of  1.200  Czechoalovaklan  ex- 
patriates In  Vancouver  has  filed  charges  with 
Ottawa  that  many  of  them  are  being  black- 
mailed by  the  Communist  regime  of  their 
homeland. 

Prague  recently  advised  Czech  refugees  in 
the  United  States.  Canada  and  Western 
E\irope,  who  fied  their  country  after  the  So- 
viet-led invasion  In  1988,  that  they  faoe 
criminal  proceedings  for  "Illegal  preaenoe" 
abroad. 

Many  expatriates  have  received  letters  tell- 
ing them  that  they  must  make  a  "down  pay- 
ment" for  legal  defense  or  the  "fees"  will  be 
ooUscted  from  their  nearest  relatives  in 
Czechoslovakia. 


University    of    B.C.    professor.    Dr.    V.    J. 
Krajlna,  says  many  of  these  letters  have  been 
received  by  refugees  settled  in  Vancouver. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"To  my  mind  (this)  belongs  to  the  same 
category  of  blackmail  that  was  applied  at  the 
kidnappings  ail  over  the  world  and  more  re- 
cently in  Quebec."  said  Krajlna.  "But  In  this 
case  it  is  applied  directly  by  an  agency  which 
Is  under  the  control  of  the  Communist 
state." 

In  bis  letter  to  Sharp.  Krajlna  says  the 
Communist  regime  of  Czechoslovakia  has  two 
alms  In  Invoking  "mass  extortion". 

He  says  the  first  la  to  alleviate  the  eco- 
nomic problems  of  Czechoslovakia  by  extort- 
ing money  from  refugees. 

The  second  aim  is  to  create  hatred  between 
relatives — Czechs  presently  living  in  Czecho- 
slovakia and  thoae  who  fled. 

"Both  these  Machiavellian  alms  are  hu- 
manly most  objectionable,"  says  Krajlna. 

PXAOrrB  Stasts  Blackmailxno  70.000  Exiles: 

TaiALS  POB  UNAUTHOaiZKD  DcPABTTrax  To  Be 

Pmd  uf  FoaxiGN  CTTaaxNciEs  bt  Rktugrs  oa 
RxLATivaa — SoucrroRs"  Lttters  Dxspatched 
All  Ovaa  thx  Woauj — KCB  AortsEas  Be- 
hind FoaocN  CtTaaxNCT  Oarvx 
(London/FCI)  British  authorities  are  In 
possession  of  an  interesting  ofllclal  document 
originating  from  Prague.  It  testifies  to  an 
unprecedented  blackmail  which  may  affect 
70.000  voluntary  exiles  from  Czechoslovakia, 
the  majority  of  whom  are  now  settled  In 
Commonwealth  countriea.  some  3-3.000  in 
Britain  itself.  It  is  a  letter  from  the  "Legal 
Advisory  Centre"  ("Advokatni  poradna")  es- 
tablished by  the  Prague  regime  and  is  ad- 
dressed to  post-August  1968  exiles.  It  de- 
mauds  an  immediate  down-payment  of  700 
Kcs.  (£40  at  the  ofllclal  exchange  rate,  but 
worth  treble  to  the  State  Bank  in  foreign 
currency)  with  the  threat  that  if  the  money 
"is  not  deposited  within  15  days  the  Legal 
organization  has  the  right  to  demand  it  from 
near  relatives  In  CS(8)R".  I.e.  In  most  cases 
aged  parents.  This  letter  has  reached  exiles 
in  a  number  of  countries  and  may  soon  affect 
most  of  the  post-invasion  exiles  of  whom 
there  are  about  70,000.  although  Prague  ofll- 
clally  admits  to  only  51.000  by  omitting  those 
who  have  not  yet  made  a  declaration  that 
they  have  no  intention  of  returning. 

The  Letter:  "I  wlah  to  Inform  you  that 
based  on  the  decision  of  an  Investigator  made 
on  ...  a  criminal  proceeding  has  been  Ini- 
tiated against  you  baaed  on  para.  102/3  of  the 
criminal  law,  because  according  to  the  afore- 
mentioned decision  there  is  a  reasonably 
founded  conclusion  that  you  have  been  il- 
legally abroad  since  .  .  .  with  the  Intention 
of  taking  up  permanent  residence  there. 

According  to  the  law  Defence  Counsel  In 
this  case  Is  obligatory.  Since  you  have  not 
chosen  a  Defence  Counsel,  I  have  been  nomi- 
nated to  represent  you,  for  which  reason  I 
am  sending  you  the  above  Information.  (PCI 
Note:  This  Is  usually  the  first  time  the  ad- 
dressee has  heard  about  the  proceedings.  He 
has.  therefore  had  no  op(>ortunlty  of  naming 
a  Defence  Counsel,  even  If  be  had  wished  to 
do  so). 

"At  the  same  time  I  wish  to  inform  you" 
the  letter  goes  on,  "that  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  criminal  law  cited,  you  can  be 
tried  In  absentia  and  may  be  sentenced  to 
prison  for  a  term  of  8  months  to  5  years,  to 
corrective  measures  and  to  confiscation  of 
prop)erty.  (PCI  note:  In  most  cases  property. 
flats,  cash  deposited,  etc  .  have  already  been 
confiscated  by  a  special  decree  before  any 
prooeedlngs  being  Instituted  In  Individual 
cases). 

"It  Is  I'l  your  own  Interest  to  let  me  know 
If  any  circumstances  exist  which,  as  your 
lawyer.  I  could  use  for  your  defence  in  these 
proceedings.  Especially,  let  me  know  whether 
you  submitted  an  appeal  asking  for  permis- 
sion to  prolong  your  stay  abroad,  or  whether 
such  an  appeal  is  under  consideration  by  the 


authorities."   (FCI:   llany  exUes  left  legally 
but  failed  to  return) . 

"Finally,  I  wish  to  Inform  you  that  the  cost 
of  the  proceedings  and  of  the  defence  have 
to  be  met  by  you.  As  far  aa  the  cost  of  the 
defence  la  concerned.  It  is  my  duty  to  ask 
you  to  pay.  within  15  days,  an  appropriate 
down-payment,  i.e.  700  Kcs.  According  to  our 
currency  regulations  this  down-payment 
must  be  paid  In  the  currency  of  the  state 
where  you  are  now  domiciled  to  the  value  of 
the  official  exchange  rate.  (PCI  note:  which 
la  purely  fictitious)  and  credited  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  Regional  Lawyers  Union  at  .  .  . 
with  the  Artisans  Bank  (Zivnostenska 
Banka ) .  Should  you  fail  to  transfer  the  re- 
quired sum  within  the  pteriod  stipulated,  the 
Legal  Advisory  Centre  is  entitled  to  obtain 
payment  from  your  nearest  relatives  In 
CS(S)R. 

I  await  your  reply  and  remain  with 
c;rec  tings 

(Stamp)    Legal  Advisory  Centre  at  .  .  . 

Signed. 

In  many  cases,  in  order  to  save  old  par- 
ents or  other  relatives  the  exile  pays  up. 
He  does  not  reaUse  that  the  final  bill  may 
be  many  times  higher  than  the  original  de- 
mand for  "down-payment".  If  later  he  re- 
fuses to  pay  the  balance  for  concluding  the 
proceedings — the  result  of  which  U  a  fore- 
gone conclusion — the  money  will  be  extorted 
from  those  he  wished  to  save  by  making  the 
first  pajrment.  Since  similar  measures  were 
not  applied  (especially  in  their  financial 
aspects)  against  the  majority  of  the  post- 
February  1948  putsch  victims,  observers  be- 
lieve that  this  scheme  for  obtaining  foreign 
currency  has  been  devised  by  the  KOB  and 
Soviet  legal  advisors  who  have  of  late  di- 
rected political  "Justice"  in  occupied  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

To  avoid  further  victimisation  of  a  partic- 
ular "offender"  and  of  his  relatives.  It  has 
been  decided  not  to  publish  the  name  or  the 
address  of  the  "Legal  Advisory  Centre"  and 
the  nominated  Defence  Counsel  concerned 
in  this  letter.  (221a/Do/SDC/To) 

CS(S)R:  World-Wide  Campaign  (London/ 
FCI ) .  According  to  Swiss  and  Oerman  press 
reports  the  number  of  exiles  resident  in 
Switzerland,  who  have  received  notification 
of  criminal  proceedings  instituted  against 
them,  is  considerable.  Downpayments  vary. 
In  some  cases  it  is  1000  Kcs.  (almost  £60  or 
$144) .  Exile  publications  in  Canada  have  ad- 
vised readers  not  to  reply  to  the  letters,  but 
to  contact  Canadian  authorities  and  ask  for 
protection  against  blackmail.  A  Czechoslovak 
exiles  delegation  appealed  to  Mr.  Trudeau 
to  Intercede  with  Soviet  authorities  to  liber- 
alise the  occupation  regime  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia (221b/FA/NH) 

(Prom  the  Washington   (DC.)    Daily  News, 

Dec.  31.  1970) 

PEActrs   Stoops  to  Blackmail 

This  is  the  time  of  year  that  newspapers 
used  to  write  stories  about  "the  meanest 
man" — a  thief  who  stole  a  crippled  news- 
boy's Christmas  savings  or  snatched  a  blind 
girl's  seeing  eye  dog. 

Well,  our  nomination  for  the  honor  In 
1970  is  a  smirking  genius  In  Communist 
Party  headquarters  in  Prague.  He  is  the  brain 
behind  blackmail  letters  now  being  received 
by  Czechoslovak  refugees  from  the  1968  Rus- 
sian invasion  of  their  homeland. 

Under  the  manic  logic  of  a  communist  so- 
ciety, one  must  be  satisfied  In  a  workers' 
paradise  So  if  you  flee,  even  to  avoid  a  Rus- 
sian bayonet  or  a  stretch  in  a  prison  camp, 
this  leads  to  "Ulegal  presence"  abroad,  • 
serious  crime. 

Czech  refugees  in  the  United  SUtes, 
Canada.  Western  Europe  and  Australia  have 
received  letters  from  alleged  "lawyers"  in 
Prague  demanding  up  to  $160 — in  hard  cur- 
rency, of  course — as  fees  for  their  "legal 
defense." 

If  the  money  Isn't  sent,  the  hapless  refu- 
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gees  are  warned.  It  will  be  collected  from 
their  "nearest  relatives."  This  is  open  black- 
mail, always  a  dirty  crime.  Usually,  tho,  it's 
the  act  of  a  criminal  with  a  diseased  mind. 
Making  It  government  policy  Is  more  repre- 
hensible. 

There  are  perhaps  8,000  Czechoslovak 
refugees  In  this  country,  13X>00  In  Canada 
and  60,000  in  other  non-Communist  states. 
Bo  the  Prague  extortion  racket  could  raise  a 
lot  of  foreign  currency.  This  is  badly  needed 
by  an  economy  staggered  by  the  Soviet  In- 
vasion, communist  bungling  and  the  Czech 
worker's  unwillingness  to  exert  himself  for 
his  oppressors,  foreign  and  native. 

Australia,  which  is  a  small  nation  but  not 
one  lacking  In  backbone,  has  expressed  con- 
cern to  Czechoslovakia  over  these  blackmail 
letters. 

By  contrast,  oiu-  State  Department  has  told 
refugees  that  It  can  give  no  help  or  advice 
since  the  letters  are  between  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment and  its  nationals  abroad. 

This  cautious,  narrowly  legalistic  reply 
shows  that  some  diplomats  haven't  learned 
anything  from  the  scandalous  case  of  the 
Lithuanian  seaman,  Slmas  Kuderka,  a  few 
weeka  ago.  In  Its  answer  we  hear  echoes  of 
the  advice  to  the  <3oa8t  Guard — not  to  "en- 
courage" the  defector — which  led  to  Ku- 
derka'8  return  to  his  Oommunist  pursuers. 

Consistency  is,  of  course,  a  virtue,  but  not 
when  the  State  Department  tries  to  live  up 
to  President  Kennedy's  description  of  it  aa 
a  "bowl  of  Jelly." 

The  issue  is  really  quite  clear:  when  we 
give  people  refuge  In  this  country,  we  can 
find  ways  to  protect  them  against  the  exac- 
tions of  foreign  tyrants. 

Ot  OEXCH  AKD  Slovak  DzMocaATic  Ikbtitu- 
tions 

for  Tour  Information:  The  below  men- 
tioned organizations  of  Canadians  of  (Tzech 
and  Slovak  origin  In  Toronto  area  would 
like  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  follow- 
ing matter: 

Many  refugees  from  Czechoslovakia,  who 
came  to  our  shores  after  the  Invasion  of 
their  ootmtry,  are  now  facing  In-abeentla 
trials  in  Czechoslovakia,  In  which  they  are 
accused  of  "crimes",  like  living  In  Canada 
without  Czechoslovak  Oovemment  official 
permission.  These  trials.  In  the  opinion  of 
many,  would  be  Just  a  farce.  If  they  were 
not  accompanied  by  threats  to  the  new 
Immigrants  and  their  relatives  In  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Czechoslovak  refugees  In  Canada  are  re- 
ceiving letters  from  state-appointed  "legal 
counaela"  In  Czechoslovakia  and  are  being 
aaked  to  pay  a  down-payment  for  what  Is 
called  "defence  In  court".  These  letters  In- 
variably Include  a  sentence  that  down- 
payment  will  be  "accepted  from  close  rela- 
Uves  In  Czechoslovakia",  which  will  be 
Interpreted  aa  "to  demand  paymenta"  by 
anybody,  who  had  lived  under  a  Soviet  type 
of  dictatorship.  It  la  therefore  understand- 
able that  people  in  Canada  receiving  auob 
letters  from  authorities  In  Czechoslovakia 
consider  themselves  to  be  victims  of  black- 
mall. 

We  are  warning  our  fellow-countrymen, 
through  our  ethnic  press,  against  this  Com- 
munist scheme,  and  we  are  urging  them  to 
leave  letters  from  state-appointed  Czecho- 
■lovak  lawyers  unanswered.  However,  we  fear 
that  if  anyone  in  Canada  will  submit  to  pres- 
sure from  authorities  In  Czechoslovakia,  he 
will  do  so  not  because  he  recognizes  any 
legal  obligation,  but  only  because  he  wishes 
to  spare  his  closest  relative  from  persecu- 
tion. 

We  feel  that  the  whole  situation  might  be 
remedied  more  efficiently,  if  the  Government 
of  Canada  could  find  a  way  of  expressing  Its 
dissatisfaction  with  these  procedures. 

Two  aspects  of  this  affair  would.  In  our 
opinion,  Justify  Canadian  Oovernment  ac- 
tion: 
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1.  New  Immigrants  in  0«uiada  are  being 
bothered  and  their  settlement  rendered  more 
difficult  by  moral  as  well  as  economic  pres- 
sure; 

3.  If  the  scheme  were  allowed  to  go  on 
unchecked,  several  million  dollars  might  be 
drained  out  of  the  Canadian  economy. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  under- 
stand the  cause  of  our  concern.  We  would 
like  to  assure  you  that  any  support,  you 
might  be  able  to  give  to  our  standpoint,  will 
be  of  great  significance  to  us.  It  may  also 
restrain  further  moves  by  the  Czechoslovak 
Oovernment,  as  well  as  similar  activity  by 
other  governments  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
Club  of  newcomers  of  Czech  and  Slovak 
origin  In  Canada — represented  by  Steve  Petr. 
Secretary,  6  Brookfleld  St.,  Toronto  145,  Ont. 
Czechoslovak  Baptist  Church — represented 
by  Rev.  J.  Novak,  153  Medland  St.,  Toronto 
166,  Ont. 

Cizechoslovak  Refugees  Canadian  F^ind  and 
Information  Service — represented  by  Karel 
Buzek,  Vlce-Chlarman,  1  Adelaide  St.,  East, 
Toronto  210,  Ont. 

Permanent   Conference  of  Slovak   Demo-'' 
cratlo    Exllea    In    Canada — ^represented    by 
Rudolf   Fra£tacky,   President,   336   Cortleigh 
Blvd.,  Toronto  806,  Ont. 

Royal  Canadian  Legion,  Branch  601 
(Czechslovak) — represented  by  Petr  Eben, 
President,  805  Rushton  Rd.,  Toronto  173, 
Ont. 

St.  Paul's  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church — 
represented  by  Rev.  Daniel  Jurkovlc.  54 
Clinton  St.,  Toronto  140,  Ont. 

St.  Wenceslaus  Roman  Catholic  Church — 
represented  by  Rev.  J&roelav  Janda,  496 
Oladstone  Ave.,  Toronto  173,  Ont. 

Soccer  Club  "Sparta" — represented  by  V. 
Belohl&vek,  President,  118  Christie  St.,  To- 
ronto 174,  Ont. 

Sokol  Oymnastlc  Association  of  Toronto — 
represented  by  Karel  Jer&bek,  President,  3 
Fiesta  Lane,  Toronto  560,  Ont. 

Union  of  Czechoslovak  Protestants  In  Can- 
ada— represented  by  V.  Menslk,  President. 
196  Oakmount  Rd.,  Toronto  165,  Ont. 

Union  of  Czechoslovak  Sportsmen  Abroad, 
Toronto  Branch — represented  by  O.  Pokorny, 
President,  Apt.  300,  1285  Lakeshore  Rd. 
East.  Port  Credit,  Ont. 

Welfare  Association  of  former  Czechoslovak 
Political  Prlsoners/Cianada/ — represented  by 
Mojmlr  Chromec,  Secretary,  Apt.  1203,  103 
West  Lodge  Ave.,  Toronto  148.  Ont. 

In  full  agreement  with  the  above  state- 
ment Is  also  M.  Komlnek,  Publisher  of  inde- 
p>endent  Czechoslovak  weekly  "Nase  Hlasy", 
77  Florence  St.,  Toronto  145,  Ont. 

Mr.  Hbuska.  Mr.  President,  the  Czecho- 
slovak National  Council  sent  the  following 
wire  to  Secretary  of  State  William  Rogers  and 
Attorney  General  John  Mitchell: 

Public  opinion  in  the  United  States,  Can- 
ada, Australia  and  other  free  countries  has 
been  seriously  disturbed  by  recent  evidence 
of  a  new  form  of  harassment  of  refugees  from 
Czechoslovakia  by  agencies  of  the  Prague 
government.  Many  refugees  have  received 
conununlcations  from  Czechoslovak  author- 
ities Informing  them  about  pending  trials 
Initiated  against  them  for  having  Illegally 
left  Czechoslovakia  or  for  not  returning  from 
abroad.  The  Czechoslovak  authorities  urged 
refugees  to  transmit  sizeable  sums  of  money 
to  cover  the  fees  of  officially  assigned  defense 
lawyers. 

The  letters  contain  a  veiled  threat  that  In 
case  of  nonpayment  the  refugees'  relatives  In 
Czechoslovakia  might  be  called  upon  to  de- 
fray the  defense  expenses.  This  despicable 
form  of  blackmail  Is  a  logical  consequence  of 
the  communist  unwillingness  to  respect  the 
fundamental  human  rights  of  every  individ- 
ual permitting  him  to  leave  at  will  his  own 
country  and  to  settle  In  any  country  of  his 
own  choice. 

Basically  this  \a  the  same  evil  which  Is 
found  In  the  cruel  denial  of  permission  to 


Jews  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union  to 
Israel. 

The  Czechoslovak  National  Council  of 
America  Is  deeply  shocked  by  the  apparent 
Inability  of  the  American  government  to  con- 
vince the  communist  governments  of  the  Im- 
I>eratlve  need  to  implement  more  accurate- 
ly the  spirit  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights.  The  Czechoslovak  National 
Council  urges  the  Departments  of  Justice/ 
State  to  find  new  and  better  ways  of  repre- 
senting this  need  to  the  communist  govern- 
ments of  EUiEt  Central  Europe. 
Jambs  V.  Kkakoka, 

President. 
Francis    Schwabzinberg, 

Vice  President. 

VLASTIBLAV  CHALtTPA, 

Secretary. 

The  following  response  was  received  from 
B4r.  David  Abshlre,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations  at  the  State  De- 
partment : 

Dear  Senator  Hrdska:  I  have  yotir  letter 
of  December  31  concerning  the  comments  of 
Mrs.  Anna  Faltus  on  letters  being  sent  by 
"Lawyers  Councils"  In  Czechoslovakia  to 
Czechoslovak  nationals  reeidlng  outside 
Czechoslovakia.  Mrs.  Faltus  recently  wrote 
the  Department  of  State  about  this  matter 
and  attached  materials  similar  to  thoae  en- 
closed In  her  letter  to  you.  A  copy  of  our 
reply  to  Mrs.  Faltua  on  that  occasion  is 
enclosed  for  your  Information. 

The  Department  has  seen  and  carefully 
examined  copies  ot  several  of  the  letters, 
signed  by  court-appointed  attorneys  on  be- 
half of  local  "Lawyers  Councils"  In  Czecho- 
slovakia, which  have  been  received  by  Czech- 
oslovak nationals  residing  outside  (Czechoslo- 
vakia. The  letters  request  payment  of  legal 
fees  for  defense  of  the  addressees  in  prosecu- 
tions Instituted  against  them  in  absentia, 
under  Czechoslovak  law,  for  leaving,  or  being 
absent  from,  Czechoslovakia  without  Gov- 
ernmental permission.  The  letters  Indicate 
that  penalties  under  such  Czechoslovak  law 
may  range  from  six  months  to  five  years 
deprivation  of  liberty  and,  In  some  Instances, 
confiscation  of  property.  Some  letters  request 
fees  for  services  already  rendered  and  de- 
scribe the  sentence  Imposed,  while  other 
letters  request  advance  payment  for  servioes 
to  be  rendered.  The  fees  requested  have 
ranged  from  470  to  1,000  crowns  (the  official 
rate  is  7.18  crowns  to  the  dollar) .  Two  of  the 
letters  which  have  come  to  the  Department's 
attention  have  stated  that  nonpayment  of 
the  fees  will  result  in  an  assessment  for  the 
fee  against  the  addressee's  relatives  remain- 
ing in  Czechotiovakla. 

While  the  United  States  Government,  as  a 
practical  matter,  cannot  enjoin  the  enforce- 
ment of  domestic  laws  in  Czechoslovakia,  It 
does  have  a  strong  interest  In  protecting  all 
persons  residing  In  the  United  States  from 
communications  from  abroad  which  they  re- 
gard as  offensive  and  threatening.  The  De- 
partment has  made  known  to  the  Czecho- 
slovak Embassy  Its  concern  in  this  regard.  I 
understand  that  Mr.  John  Leahy  of  my  office 
has  been  in  touch  with  your  office  on  this 
particular  point. 

In  response  to  Inquiries  by  recipients  of 
the  Czechoslovak  letters,  the  Department  Is 
drawing  attention  to  Postal  Service  Regula- 
tion Section  154.11,  under  which  any  resident 
of  the  United  States  may  prevent  delivery  of 
any  mail  to  him  from  overseas  simply  by  writ- 
ing his  local  Postmaster,  citing  the  regvUa- 
tlon,  and  identifying  specifically  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  senders  of  mail  that  he 
does  not  wish  to  receive.  For  a  period  of  two 
years  thereafter  all  such  maL  will  be  treated 
as  undellverable  by  the  United  States  postal 
authorities.  Notably,  this  procedure  may  be 
Invoked  with  respect  to  any  correspondence 
or  material  sent  from  overseas,  including 
Czechoslovak  "census  questionnaires,"  such 
as  were  reported  in  the  press  most  recently, 
or  other   unsolicited   oommunlcatlona.   Re- 
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oourM  to  the  procedtirw  under  thle  Poat*l 
Service  Regulation  Is.  of  course,  entirely  »t 
tbe  dlacretlon  of  the  individual. 

I   hope  the  foregoing  information  wUl  be 
helpful  to  you  in  replying  to  Mrs.  Faltua. 
Sincerely  yours. 

DAvn>  M.  ABsmu. 
Assistant  Secretarff  for 
ConiTfio^^  Aelotiotu. 

In  the  metuitlme.  I  recently  received  an- 
other letter  from  Mrs.  Faltus.  calling  my 
attenUon  to  still  another  similar  scheme,  an 
attempt  to  coUect  money  for  child  support. 
The  test  of  this  letter: 

Mt  Dmam  Sbmatob  Hbuska:  I  am  again  tak- 
ing the  liberty  of  informing  you  of  another 
action  of  the  communist  authorltlee  of 
Czechoslovakia  against  the  Csech  and  Slovak 
exiles  who  fled  Csechoelovakla  after  the  So- 
viet invasion  of  the  country  in  August  1988. 

Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  we 
received  from  Austria  which  brought  to  our 
attention  another  scheme  of  the  Czechoslo- 
vak authorltlee  to  harass  Czech  and  Slovak 
exiles  m  western  countries.  This  time  it  con- 
cerns "child  support"  for  children  whom  the 
father  left  in  Csechoelovakla  with  his  rela- 
tives while  he  U  staying  abro«d  "Uleg»Uy".  A 
special  department  for  collecting  child  sup- 
port money  from  abroad  has  been  established 
by  the  District  Court  in  Brno.  It  Is  headed  by 
Dr.  Uhde.  This  department  Is  exacting  child 
support  money  by  way  of  courts  in  the  partic- 
ular country  where  the  exile  resides  and  Is 
employed. 

It  has  come  to  our  attention  that  m  some 
Instances  the  Austrian  authorities,  for  ex- 
ample, have  already  allowed  such  money  to 
be  collected  and  forwarded  to  the  authorities 
in  Czechoslovakia.  While  morally  this  claim 
to  child  support  cannot  be  disputed.  It  would 
only  be  correct  to  demand  reciprocity.  There 
are  instances  where  the  children  ore  abroad 
while  the  father  stayed  In  Czechoelovakl*.  In 
cases  where  reciprocity  was  demanded,  the 
Czechoslovak  authorities  stalled  and  delayed 
execution  of  the  case  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  persons  who  were  supposed  to  receive  the 
money,  lost  hope  of  ever  getting  it.  And.  of 
course,  no  funds  have  been  provided  by  the 
Czechoslovak  authorities  for  thu  purpose.  In 
other  words,  there  are  so  m*ny  complica- 
tions and  so  much  red  tape,  that  persons 
living  abro«d  in  the  end  give  up  their  right 
to  collect  tbe  money. 

Our  head  office  In  Chicago  is  In  the  process 
of  finding  out  whether  there  exlste  any  agree- 
ment in  this  regard  between  the  U.S.  and  the 
OMcboelovak  governments.  There  Is  no  rea- 
■on  why  the  Csechoalovak  Government 
should  be  able  to  enrich  its  coffers  with  hard 
currency  while  not  fulfilling  its  own  obliga- 
tion towards  people  living  In  tbe  West. 
Very  respectfully  youra, 

Anna  Fsttts,  Secretary. 

Those  of  us  who  are  intimately  concerned 
with  this  problem  appreciate  the  concern  of 
the  State  Department  and  its  efforts  to  stop 
these  msldlous  encroachments  by  the  Csecho- 
alovaklan  Government. 

As  In  the  case  of  our  prisoners  of  war  in 
Southeast  Asia,  however,  governmental  ac- 
tion Is  limited  because  It  is  Impossible  to 
have  meaningful  dealings  with  governments 
which  operate  without  a  base  of  honorable 
and  humanitarian  principles. 

We  must,  therefore,  geek  other  means  of 
bringing  theee  blackmail  attempts  to  public 
Attention.  I  will  have  more  to  say  about  other 
•pproachea  In  the  near  future. 

Ittoantlme.  Mr  President.  I  urge  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  to  support  any  measures 
which  may  be  taken  to  Induce  the  Commu- 
nist Czechoslovaklan  Oovernment  to  cease 
Its  despicable  practices. 


THE  CONVERSION  RESEARCH  AND 
EDUCATION  ACT  OP  1971— A  FIRST 
STEP  TOWARD  NEW  TECHNOLOGY 

The    SPEAKER     Under    a    prevloua 
order  of  the  House,  the  geotleman  from 


Connecticut  (Mr.  Oiaoio)  1a  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  QIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Gteorgla  (Mr.  Davis),  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  emd  Astronautics  which  will  be 
handling  the  Conversion  Research  and 
Education  Act  of  1971. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  have  the  privilege  of  reintroduc- 
ing with  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Qiaiuo)  the  Con- 
version Research  and  Education  Act  of 
1971.  The  numerous  cosponsors  of  this 
measure — 68  as  of  this  hour — are  an  in- 
dication of  the  growing  national  concern 
over  the  necessity  to  redeploy  our  highly 
skilled  scientific  and  technical  man- 
power to  meet  the  challenges  of  our  many 
national  domestic  problems. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Science,  Research,  and  Development,  I 
am  keenly  aware  of  this  need.  Over  the 
last  decade,  we  have  seen  tremendous 
growth  in  our  capability  to  apply  science 
and  technology  to  meet  broad  national 
goals  in  the  areas  of  national  defense, 
space  exploration,  and  atomic  energy  re- 
search. At  the  same  time,  we  have  seen 
the  emergence  of  grave  domestic  prob- 
lems which  wlU  require  an  even  more 
Intensive  use  of  our  scientific  and  tech- 
nological resources. 

Today,  both  our  economy  and  our  sci- 
entific community  are  In  a  state  of  transi- 
tion. On  the  one  hand,  we  are  trying  to 
make  an  economic  transition  from  In- 
fiation  and  a  high  defense  budget  to  full 
employment  and  an  increased  output  de- 
voted to  meet  our  civilian  needs. 

On  the  other,  we  must  also  effect  a 
transition  of  our  enormous  scientific  and 
technical  enterprise  to  a  more  socially 
relevant  sector.  Both  will  be  difficult. 
Both  are  situations  for  which  we  have 
been  ill  prepared.  This  is  evidenced  by 
the  increasing  rate  of  unemployment 
among  scientists  and  engineers,  it  is  im- 
plicit in  the  Institutional  inertia  of  our 
governmental  structure,  and  it  is  only 
Just  now  being  fully  recognized  in  most 
States  of  the  Union. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  have  an  inti- 
mate awareness  of  the  magnitude  of  our 
current  unemployment  problem.  Part  of 
this  problem  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut has  already  detailed.  However, 
the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  we  do  not 
really  have  access  to  an  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  situation.  The  quantity  of 
data  Is  great — the  quality  small. 

For  example,  what  tjrpes  of  people  are 
unemployed?  What  are  their  ages  and 
specific  skills?  What  types  of  work  have 
they  been  domg?  Has  it  been  theoretical 
or  basic  research,  applied  or  developmen- 
tal work,  systems  engineering  or  com- 
mand and  control  ^  This  Is  the  important 
type  of  information  which  is  lacking. 

Some  few  facts,  however,  are  clear. 

First,  the  trend  away  from  defense  and 
space  funding  which  began  In  1968  has 
proceeded  at  a  very  rapid  pace.  The  steep 
decline  in  the  growth  rate  in  funding  for 
research  and  development  during  the 
early  1960's,  coupled  with  the  completion 
of  major  space  missions  and  military 
weapons  systems  have  accentuated  this 
trend. 

Second.  In  little  over  1  year.  aeroq?ace 


and  related  employment  levels  have  de- 
cimed  15  percent  from  about  2.7  million 
to  2.3  million.  Impacting  an  estimated 
450,000  employees. 

Third,  current  projections  Indicate 
that  further  reductions  during  fiscal  year 
1971-72  will  affect  an  additional  400,000 
employees,  of  which  about  65,000  will  be 
scientists  and  engineers.  The  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Corp.  estimates  that  the  average 
time  required  by  its  high-skilled  employ- 
ees to  relocate  in  another  Job  of  any  sort 
is  from  6  to  9  months.  Projecting  the 
median  of  7  Viz  months  against  65,000  un- 
employed we  find  a  shocking  loss  of  195 
million  man-hours  In  this  1  year,  in  this 
one  Industry  and  In  only  this  one  cate- 
gory of  employment. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  bulk  of  these 
reductions  will  be  localized  In  Seattle, 
Los  Angeles,  Fort  Worth /Dallas,  Long 
Island,  Cape  Kennedy,  and  the  Atlanu/ 
Marietta  areas. 

In  my  own  district,  the  Lockheed- 
Georgia  Co..  the  State's  largest  single 
industry,  employed  approximately  30.000 
people  last  year.  Today,  their  employ- 
ment stands  at  22.000,  and  before  cur- 
rent defense  cutbacks  run  their  course,  is 
expected  to  drop  to  only  12,000. 

Grim  as  this  picture  Is,  It  is  bright  com- 
pared to  the  west  coast  situation.  Only 
2Vii  years  ago  the  Seattle  Boeing  plant 
offered  a  rosy  picture  of  101,000  people 
employed.  Today,  their  employment 
levels  are  down  over  50  percent  to  46.000. 
Layoffs  are  continuing  at  a  monthly  rate 
of  5.000  and  by  the  end  of  this  year 
total  employment  will  have  reached  a  low 
of  25.000. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  those  so 
affected  are  mainly  scientists,  engineers, 
and  technicians.  Where,  In  most  indus- 
tries, the  highly  skilled  are  the  last  to 
be  relieved.  In  some  of  the  major  aero- 
space industries,  they  have  been  the  first. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  obvious  from 
a  practical  and  business  sense.  Prom  a 
moral,  humane  one  they  are  unfortunate. 
First  class  engineers  with  20  years'  serv- 
ice and  fasit  approaching  company  sub- 
sidized retirement,  are  turned  loose  and 
the  company  is  saved  the  burden  of  fat 
pensions — an  unfortunate  situation  made 
even  worse  by  society's  attitude  toward 
the  middle-aged  technocrat.  He  is  too 
old  to  profitably  retrain.  He  is  too  young 
to  be  dependent  on  State  aid,  and  he 
is  too  valuable  to  our  technology  pool,  to 
let  him  Just  sit  on  the  shelf.  AddlUonally, 
his  skills  cannot  be  trotted  out  again  on 
a  whim.  With  lack  of  use,  they  atrophy. 
and  cannot  be  easily  regained. 

Turning  to  the  national  picture,  the 
unemployment  problem  for  scientists  and 
engineers  is  projected  to  be  no  leas 
serious.  For  example,  aerospace  related 
layoffs  as  of  June  30,  1969,  were  20.000. 
As  of  the  same  date  last  year,  the  number 
had  Jumped  to  65.000.  Present  projec- 
tions for  June  30.  1972,  are  for  130,000— 
over  a  sixfold  increase  from  1969. 

At  the  same  time,  the  1980  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  employment  projections 
indicate  that.  In  the  long  run.  the  overall 
demand  for  scientific  and  engineering 
talent  will  exceed  the  current  supply- 
Already  the  current  unemployment 
problem  for  scientists  and  engineers  Is 
affecting  many  young  people  who  might 
otherwise  consider  careers  In  science. 
Discouraged  by  these  gloomy  employ- 
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ment  projections  and  by  the  notion  that 
"science  Just  isn't  relevant  today,"  there 
Is  a  trend  in  which  more  and  more  young 
people  are  turning  away  from  the  so- 
called  hard  sciences  and  toward  the  social 
sciences. 

Another  serious  situation  sees  con- 
tinued Federal  cutbacks  in  support  of 
higher  education  in  the  sciences.  These 
actions  may  result  In  a  real  crisis  for 
society  6  or  8  years  hence  when  more 
highly  trained  scientists  and  engineers 
are  needed  to  meet  our  national  prob- 
lems. As  was  noted  In  our  NSP  authori- 
zation report  last  spring : 

The  surest  way  of  Insuring  a  research  gap 
In  tbe  future  is  to  train  Inadeqxiate  numbers 
of  scientists  In  the  present. 

These  two  trends  indicate  a  grave  dan- 
ger for  the  future  strength  of  this  Nation, 
but  at  the  same  time,  the  facts  behind 
them  offer  new  opportunities — opportu- 
nities to  redeploy  existing  scientific  and 
technological  resources  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  our  large  social  systems. 

Our  Nation's  health  system,  for  exson- 
ple,  is  inefflcient  and  highly  labor  inten- 
sive, and  will  require  major  Improve- 
ments. The  housing  industry  is  Increas- 
ingly dependent  upon  technological  In- 
novation for  price  performance.  A  sav- 
ings of  only  1  percent  in  the  cost  per 
start  of  2.5  million  starts  In  1975  would 
reduce  flnancmg  needs  by  more  than  500 
million,  Similarly,  problems  In  the  trans- 
portation industry,  in  the  area  of  crime 
control  and  environmental  management 
all  will  require  brotwl  technological  in- 
novation and  the  prized  talents  of  our 
scientists  and  engineers. 

Thus,  the  current  reduction  In  demand 
for  scientists  and  engineers  from  the 
defense  related  cutbacks  creates  a  situ- 
ation in  which  the  required  number  of 
technical  people  may  be  easily  attracted 
to  other  fields.  This  is  the  only  bright 
side  of  an  otherwise  murky  state  of  af- 
fairs. 

Massive  unemployment  within  the 
ranks  of  our  technically  expert  person- 
nel Is  mtolerable.  But,  It  Is  Intolerable 
not  simply  because  members  of  one  group 
may  suffer  more  hardships  than  other 
individuals  in  periods  of  less  than  full 
employment. 

It  Is  Intolerable  because  we  are  not 
taking  full  advantage  of  the  tremendous 
opportunity  to  redeploy  our  technologi- 
cal resources  toward  the  solution  of  our 
domestic  problems. 

What  must  be  done? 

The  Conversion  Research  and  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1971  provides  us  with  an  Im- 
portant beginning.  Other  actions  will 
still  be  needed,  and  the  very  success  of 
this  conversion  concept  will  be  measured 
by  the  complementary  or  opposing  ac- 
tions of  the  future. 

Briefly,  I  will  focus  upon  four  central 
themes  embodied  in  this  particular  bill. 

First,  as  I  have  suggested,  we  have  to 
begin  to  more  clearly  define  the  problem 
at  hand.  This  has  not  been  done.  It  Is 
simply  a  problem  of  xmemplosmient?  Is 
it  a  matter  of  resource  allocation?  Is  the 
Issue  one  of  retraining?  To  be  sure,  it 
is  all  of  these  and  stiU  more.  The  bill 
represents,  then,  a  major  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  most  pressing  of  these. 

Second,  Is  the  question  of  retraining  for 


scientists  and  engineers  so  that  they  can 
effectively  prepare  themselves  to  meet 
our  dcnnestlc  challenges.  One  of  the  first 
laws  of  science  is  to  build  on  what  you 
already  have.  We  must  develop  mecha- 
nisms that  will  promote  the  necessary 
coupling  between  a  person's  past  experi- 
ences and  his  future  professional  tasks. 

Third,  we  must  recognize  the  tremen- 
dous contributions,  social  and  behavioral, 
technologists  can  make  to  the  solution 
of  conversion  from  defense- related  en- 
deavors to  civilian  ones,  and  even  beyond 
that  to  the  very  solution  of  difficult  social 
problems  themselves. 

Fourth,  we  must  begin  to  match  more 
effectively  our  conversion  needs  and  re- 
training efforts  with  specific  localized 
domestic  problem  areas.  For  example, 
Michigan's  massive  pollution  problems 
will  surely  require  the  contributions  from 
scientists  and  engineers  there.  Similarly, 
the  mass  transit  problems  of  southern 
California  will  require  the  many  talents 
of  our  8ierospace  engineers  In  that  part 
of  the  country,  and  in  my  oven  district, 
the  threat  of  urban  sprawl  will  draw 
heavily  upon  our  technological  pool. 

The  Conversion  Research  and  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1971  deals  with  all  of  these 
themes.  But,  I  must  add,  it  is  also  no 
panacea.  The  overall  redirection  of  na- 
tional priorities,  already  underway,  will 
continue,  and  we  must  at  the  same  time 
develop  new  market  demands  through 
the  reallocation  of  our  Federal  resources. 
We  must  also  develop  new  ways  to  re- 
move some  of  the  impediments  in  our 
labor  smd  product  markets.  Only  then 
will  we  have  made  a  fair  fledgling  effort. 

In  conclusion,  I  feel  compelled  to  say 
that  this  task  falls  to  those  of  us  In  the 
U.S.  Congress  in  the  fact  of  total  inaction 
on  the  part  of  the  executive  branch.  It 
is  my  sincere  hope  that  we  will  assert 
our  congressional  leadership  in  this  area 
to  the  fullest. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hon- 
ored that  the  gentleman  from  (Georgia 
(Mr.  Davis),  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Science,  Re- 
search, and  Development,  smd  68  of  our 
colleagues  have  Joined  with  me  today  to 
reintroduce  H.R.  34,  the  Conversion  Re- 
search and  Education  Act  of  1971.  The 
growing  support  for  this  legislation  is 
dramatic  proof  of  the  need  for  prompt 
action  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
reverse  the  trend  of  increasing  imem- 
ployment  among  this  Nation's  scientists, 
engineers,  and  technicians. 

Last  September,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  out- 
lined for  the  Members  of  this  House  the 
disturbing  ramifications  of  unemploy- 
ment In  the  scientific  and  technological 
community.  Today  I  wish  to  amplify 
some  of  these  observations,  for  I  am 
convinced  that  our  failure  to  recognize 
and  alleviate  this  crisis  will  suiversely 
affect  every  American.  This  Is  an  urgent 
matter;  we  can  ignore  it  no  longer. 

A    WASTE   or    BTTMAN    RTSOTTXCXS 

How  Strange  It  Is  that  the  most  tech- 
nologically advanced  nation  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  is  now  confronted  with  the 
all-too-real  possibility  that  much  of  Its 
scientific  and  technological  brainpower 
will  be  wasted  because  we  lack  the  wis- 
dom and  motivation  to  properly  use  it. 


We  have  been  a  wasteful  Nation.  Our 
soil,  our  forests,  our  minerals,  our  open 
spaces  have  been  ravaged  because  we 
have  refused  to  realize  that  these  re- 
sources are  not  limitless.  Must  we  now 
add  to  this  tale  of  folly  the  squandering 
of  our  valuable  human  resources  as  well  ? 

We  cannot  afford  to  wsiste  them,  Mr. 
Sp(»ker,  for  we  need  them  now  as  we 
have  never  needed  them  before.  There 
are  children  to  be  educated.  There  are 
houses  to  be  built.  There  are  Jobs  to  be 
created.  There  are  rivers  to  be  cleaned. 
There  are  diseases  to  be  cured.  These 
goals  and  others  can  be  achieved  only 
through  the  full  utilization  of  this  Na- 
tion's talents.  President  Kennedy  recog- 
nized this  need  when  he  ssdd : 

Well-trained  minds  are  among  this  Na- 
tion's most  precious  assets,  among  the  scar- 
cast  of  our  resources.  Attainment  of  our 
many  national  objectives  and  fulfillment  ot 
existing  commitments  critically  depend  on 
the  quantity,  and  on  the  quality,  of  man- 
power In  all  professional  fields,  at  all  levels 
of  training. 

Unfortunately,  the  policies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  have  often  failed  to 
protect  and  preserve  this  valuable  re- 
source; in  fact,  shortsighted,  haphazard, 
and  unimaginative  planning  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  has  undercut  this  Nation's 
scientific  and  technological  community. 
The  need  for  a  national  policy  for  high- 
level  technical  manpower  was  stressed 
last  year  by  the  Engineering  Manpower 
Commission: 

Observers  may  wonder  bow  the  engineer- 
ing manpower  picture  can  change  so  sud- 
denly from  one  of  chronic  shortage  to  an 
apparent  surplus  of  engineers.  The  answer, 
of  course.  Is  that  the  need  for  more  engi- 
neers Lb  basic  and  long  range  while  the  imme- 
diate Job  market  Is  determined  by  all  kinds 
of  other  factors.  The  absence  of  an  underly- 
ing national  policy  with  regard  to  high-level 
manpower  is  all  too  clearly  revealed  In  the 
results  of  uncoordinated  actions  such  as 
precipitous  Federal  budgetary  cuts,  shifts  In 
monetary  policy,  changes  In  selective  service 
regulations,  and  revised  Immigration  laws. 
In  none  of  these  cases  were  the  potential 
manpower  ImpUcatlons  studied  In  advance, 
and  In  all  cases  reliable  statistics  have  be- 
come available.  If  at  all,  too  late  to  permit 
timely  corrective  action.  The  Nation's  sup- 
ply of  technologically  educated  manpower  Is 
too  valuable  a  resource  to  be  wasted  In  boom 
and  bust  cycles  In  which  engineers  are  the 
unhappy  victims  of  events  and  decisions 
beyond  their  influence  or  control. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  special  responsibility  In  pro- 
tecting our  scientific  resources  because 
of  its  massive  Influence  on  deplojonent 
and  utilization  of  scientists  and  engi- 
neers. The  Committee  on  Utilization  of 
Scientific  and  Engineering  Manpower  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  under- 
scored this  point  In  1964: 

This  Influence  Imposes  upon  Oovernment 
an  entirely  new  order  of  responsibility  to 
prevent  malutlllzatlon.  Oovernment  must 
assess  In  advance  the  effects  of  Its  decisions 
on  tbe  deployment  of  large  numbers  of  scien- 
tists and  engineers,  both  In  undertaking  new 
projects  and  In  discontinuing  old  ones. 

The  time  has  come,  in  our  opinion,  for 
the  Government  to  assume  this  respon- 
sibUity. 

Others  must  share  this  burden,  of 
course.  Institutions  and  individuals  must 
be  ready  and  willing  to  adapt  to  meet 
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the  dmnglng  needs  of  our  society.  What 
the  National  Academy's  comnuctee  s&id 
on  this  subject  In  1964  Is  still  true  today: 
Individuals  must  hsye  a  deep  oommitment 
to  Innovation  and  MU>ren«wal.  Institutions 
must  continually  adapt  their  policies  and 
prucAUiuaii  to  new  taalcs.  They  alao  have  an 
Increiising  rekpuoalbUity  lor  cncov^aging  per- 
aounel.  aspeci^iy  those  In  the  proleaslooa, 
to  renew,  update  and  extend  their  skUls 
throughout  their  careers,  and  for  providing 
them  opportunities  to  do  so. 

To  create  an  aUnoapbere  for  such 
change  m  the  goai  of  the  Conversion 
Hcsearch  and  Education  Act  of  1071. 

THX    NCSD    FOa   NEW    TaCHM01.00T 

The  problem  of  unemployment  In  the 
scientific  and  technological  community 
ia,  of  course,  only  part  of  the  overall 
manpower  situation  which  so  deeply  con- 
cerns all  of  us.  The  plight  of  the  engineer 
pumping  ga£  or  the  physicist  driving  a 
taxicab  Is  overshadowed  by  the  fact  that 
millions  of  other  Americans  cannot  ob- 
tain jobs  at  all.  I  submit,  however,  that 
the  thousands  of  unemployed  scientists, 
engineers,  and  technicians  have  an  effect 
on  this  NaUons  total  unemployment 
problem  far  greater  than  their  numbers 
tQight  suggest. 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  tbat  scientists 
and  engineers  do  not  work  in  a  vacuum. 
Their  research  and  development  efforts 
provide  the  impetus  for  employment  in 
all  areas  of  the  economy.  They  provide 
the  new  goods  and  services  which  are 
needed  in  the  American  marketplace  and 
tliroughout  the  world.  Without  them, 
there  can  be  no  progress,  economic 
growth  or  employment  subility.  Because 
of  this,  our  failure  to  fully  utilize  the 
skills  of  these  men  and  women  must  ulti- 
mately result  in  increased  unemploy- 
ment throughout  the  Nation.  For  every 
highly  skilled  suentist  and  engineer  put 
out  of  work,  several  unskilled  workers 
will  lose  their  jobs.  The  time  has  come 
for  us  to  recognize  the  close  relationsiiip 
between  unemployment  in  the  laboratory 
and  unemployment  on  the  production 
Une. 

Our  valuable  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal community  must  be  put  to  work  on 
new  technology,  Mr.  Speaker,  technology 
which  can  help  solve  tills  Nation's  press- 
ing domestic  problems.  More  important- 
ly, this  new  technology  can  create  the 
need  for  new  Jobs  In  every  domestic  field 
and  at  all  economic  levels.  In  short,  it 
can  bring  about  a  new  era  in  America — 
an  era  of  economic  stability,  full  employ- 
ment and  domestic  progress.  We  have  the 
resources  to  create  this  new  technology: 
(he  time  has  come  for  us  to  use  them. 

The  Conversion  Research  and  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1071  is  not  a  panacea:  it  will 
not  alone  creat«  millions  of  new  Jobs  or 
solve  our  domestic  problems.  It  will 
create,  however,  an  atmosphere  for 
change,  a  climate  for  conversion  to  new 
tasks  and  new  goals.  We  believe  that  it 
is  an  Important  first  step  toward  the  sys- 
tematic, prudent,  realistic  reordering  of 
our  economic  priorities  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  a  changing  world. 

TKCH140UWT    AKD   TSAOB 

Last  year's  extensive  debate  on  for- 
eign trade  underscored  an  alarming 
fACt — America  is  losing  its  position  of 


leadership  in  the  international  market- 
place. A  great  deal  was  said  last  fall 
about  our  inability  to  compete  with 
countries  wiiich  use  "cheap  labor"  to 
mass  produce  certain  items.  Not  enough 
was  said,  however,  about  the  degree  to 
which  this  Nation  has  become  depend- 
ent on  so-called  "high-technology" 
products  to  perpetuate  Its  favorable  bal- 
ance of  trade. 

Prom  1964  to  1968.  for  Instance,  the 
favorable  balance  of  U.S.  trade  declined 
significantly.  What  net  balance  we  did 
enjoy  was  largely  the  result  of  our  sale 
of  high- technology  products  abroad.  As 
an  example  in  1968  we  imported  $33  bil- 
lion worth  of  goods  while  exporting  $34 


billion,  giving  us  a  favorable  balance  of 
$1  billion.  The  favorable  balance  of  trade 
for  high-technology  products,  however 
was  $9  bUlion.  Without  the  export  of 
these  products,  therefore,  the  United 
States  would  have  lost  $8  bUlion  In  for- 
eign trade  in  1968  Instead  of  gaining  ii 
billion. 

The  story  has  been  the  same  since 
1963— the  export  of  high- technology 
products  has  made  the  difference  be- 
tween a  favorable  and  an  unfavorable 
balance  of  trade.  I  wish  to  place  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  uble  which  shows 
the  Impact  of  high-technology  product* 
on  our  foreign  trade  between  1962  and 
1968: 
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Because  of  the  obvious  importance  of 
high-technology  products  to  our  economy 
Mr  Speaker,  we  are  deeply  concerned 
about  growing  threats  to  our  superiority 
In  this  area.  The  net  balance  of  trade  In 
such  products  with  Western  Europe  and 
Japan  is  down.  The  United  SUtes  has 
become  an  importer  of  sophisticated 
technological  goods  from  Japan,  when 
only  a  few  years  ago  we  had  a  favorable 
balance  of  trade  In  such  products  with 
that  country.  These  are  ominous  signs, 
indeed. 

Our  only  hope  for  retaining  our  favor- 
able balance  of  trade  lies  in  the  continued 
production  of  goods  and  services  that  are 
ahead  of  the  technological  capabilities 
of  other  countries.  Smce  these  high-tech- 
nology products  cannot  be  produced  by 
untrained,  inexperienced  personnel,  it 
becomes  apparent  that  our  future  stand- 
ing in  world  trade  will  depend  more  and 
more  upon  the  quality.  aTallability.  and 
utilization  of  our  bniinpower. 

As  the  world's  foremost  trading  na- 
tion, we  caimot  aiflord  to  dissipate  our 
vital  intellectual  resources,  yet.  we  are  in 
imminent  danger  of  doing  precisely  that. 
My  colleagues  and  I  are  unwilling  to 
permit  this  to  happen;  the  Conversion 
Research  and  Education  Act  is  a  product 
of  our  concern. 

nnc  TCCBMOLOOT  GAP  a  closzn* 

For  years,  the  American  people  have 
taken  for  granted  this  Nation's  leader- 
ship in  science  and  technology.  Today, 
however,  that  leadership  is  beln«i  threat- 
ened by  other  technologically  advanced 
nations;  the  technology  gap  is  closing. 
Dr.  James  TCTllan.  Jr..  former  president 
of  MTT  and  former  science  ad\'iser  to 
President  Elsenhower,  underscored  this 
threat  In  testimony  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Science.  Research,  and  Derel- 
opment.  He  warned  of  the  effects  of 


present  Government  policies  on  the  sci- 
entific and  technological  community; 

Taken  together,  these  actions  may  curtail 
the  amount  and  quality  of  basic  research. 
They  may  diminish  our  capacity  to  educate 
scientists  and  engineers.  They  threaten  to 
discourage  young  people  from  selecting  sci- 
ence and  engineering  as  fields  of  study.  They 
threaten  the  breakup  of  exp)ertenced  teams 
of  talented  scientists  and  the  cloelng  of  fa- 
culties^ They  threaten  to  erode  the  preemi- 
nent poalUoQ  of  the  United  States  In  sdenor 
and  technology.  They  provide  a  telling  ex- 
ample of  the  need  for  new  policies  which  cac 
help  to  reduce  uncoordinated  federal  deci- 
sions. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our  pres- 
ent uncoordinated  approach  to  science 
policy  at  the  Federal  level  is  doing  mon> 
to  threaten  this  Nation's  superiority  In 
science  and  technology  than  is  the  prog- 
ress of  the  other  industrialized  nations 
of  the  world.  Are  we  to  continue  this  dan- 
gerous trend  by  dismantling  our  vast  re- 
search and  development  effort  Instead  of 
finding  new  uses  for  it?  Are  we  to  lose 
our  lead  in  science  and  technology  be- 
cause we  lack  the  initiative  and  foresight 
to  sustain  it?  My  colleagues  and  I  do  not 
want  to  lose  that  lead;  we  believe  that 
the  Conversion  Research  and  Education 
Act  is  a  first  step  toward  the  creation  of 
a  realistic  national  science  policy  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

THX  CONVXaSION   tXSLAMCB  AKO  «DUC.\T10If  *CI 

or  i»7i 

The  ConTerslon  Research  and  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1971  is  based  upon  the  princi- 
ple that  reductions  in  defense  and  space 
research  and  development  must  be  met 
by  corresponding  Increases  In  civilian. 
socially  oriented  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

The  bill  authorizes  $450  milllrai  over 
a  S-year  period  for  specific  programs  of 
education,   research,   and  assistance  to 
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SQUOI  business  firms.  In  order  to  aid  in 
the  conversion  of  defense  research  and 
development  to  civilian  R.  ft  D. 

It  authorizes  the  National  Science 
^undation  to  sponsor  research  on  con- 
version and  to  develop  and  administer 
retraining  programs  for  scientists,  en- 
gineers, and  technicians. 

It  authorizes  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, through  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration,  to  sponsor  conver- 
sion retraining  programs  for  manage- 
ment personnel  presently  engaged  In  de- 
fense-related research  and  development. 

It  authorizes  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration to  assist  small  business  firms 
in  achieving  conversion  by  providing 
technical  grants,  loan  guarantees  and 
Interest  tisslstance  payments. 

It  authorizes  the  National  Science 
Foundation  to  provide  grants  to  State 
and  local  governments  to  establish  con- 
version planning  and  support  programs 
at  the  State,  local,  and  regional  levels. 

It  authorizes  the  National  Science 
Foundation  to  provide  grants  to  local 
governments  and  nonprofit  corporations 
for  the  establishment  and  development 
of  community  conversion  corporations. 

It  creates  an  Advisory  Commission  of 
Scientists,  Engineers,  Industrialists,  and 
Educators  to  help  shape  and  guide  these 
programs. 

PKACB  AND  pmospntrrr 

All  of  us  agree,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
safety  and  security  of  all  Americans 
must  be  our  first  priority.  We  believe, 
however,  that  this  Nation  is  rich  enough, 
strong  enough,  and  resourceful  enough 
to  maintain  a  first-class  defense  while 
meeting  the  pressing  domestic  needs  of 
Its  citizens.  This  Nation  has  built  a 
powerful  military-industrial  complex 
which  has  provided  us  with  a  defensive 
capability  second  to  none.  The  time  heis 
come,  however,  for  us  to  create  an 
equally  powerful  social -Industrial  com- 
plex through  which  we  can  strengthen 
this  Nation  from  within.  In  order  to  do 
so.  we  must  utilize  all  our  available  talent 
and  put  a  stop  to  the  disastrous  waste  of 
precious  resources  which  is  seriously 
threatening  our  land. 

We  are  convinced  that  this  Nation  can 
have  both  peace  and  prosperity.  We  are 
equally  convinced  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  begin  to  plan  now  for  the 
attainment  of  that  goal.  The  Conversion 
Research  and  Education  Act  of  1971  Is  an 
important  first  step  in  that  direction.  For 
the  sake  of  our  economy,  for  the  sake  of 
scientific  and  technological  progress, 
and,  above  all,  for  the  sake  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  we  commend  this  proposal  to 
our  colleagues  for  their  consideration 
and  support. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  Include  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  an  analysis  of  the 
bill  and  a  conversion  factsheet: 

Amalysib  of  H.R.  34 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  National  Science 
Foundation  to  conduct  research,  educa- 
tional, and  assistance  programs  to  prepare 
the  country  for  conversion  from  defense  to 
civilian,  socially  oriented  reeearch  and  de- 
velopment activities 

HJl.  34  lays  down  a  necessary  new  national 
policy  for  the  utilization  of  our  scientific 
»nd  technical  manpower  reeources.  It  alao 


provides  for  oolleetlon  and  analysis  of  perti- 
nent information;  basic  and  applied  research 
relative  to  conversion  of  Bctentlsta  and  engi- 
neers to  work  on  priority  national  problems; 
the  financing  of  Community  Conversion  Cor- 
porations; education  of  scientists  and  engi- 
neers for  conversion  to  Buch  work;  training 
at  management  personnel;  and  education 
grants  to  small  business  concerns.  It  eetab- 
llshee  an  Advisory  Commission  on  Research 
and  Development  Clonverslon  and  authorlzee 
a  total  appropriation  of  $450  million  for 
fiscal  years  1072  through  1974. 

DECLARATION    OF    POLICt' 

The  bin  declares  a  continuing  national 
policy  and  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  take  appropriate  measures  di- 
rected toward  achieving  the  following  goals: 

(1)  scientists,  engineers,  and  technicians 
must  have  continuing  opportunities  for  so- 
cially useful  employment  In  positions  com- 
mensurate with  their  professional,  technical 
capabilities; 

(2)  the  total  Federal  Investment  In  science 
and  technology  must  be  raised  to  an  adequat« 
annua]  expenditure  level,  and  then  continue 
to  grow  (mnually  at  least  proptortlonally  to 
the  growth  In  the  gross  national  product; 

(3)  Federal  obligations  for  civilian -oriented 
research  and  development  must  be  Increased 
BO  as  to  reach  a  level  of  parity  with  Federal 
obligations  for  defense  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

ANALYSIS    AND    PROGRAICS 

Title  I  anlgns  three  new  functions  to  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  It  Is  to: 

( 1 )  analyze  data  regarding  Federal  expen- 
ditures for  research  and  development  actlv- 
Itles,  and  the  employment  and  availability 
of  scientific,  engineering,  and  technical  mjm- 
power  In  order  to  appraise  the  carrying  out 
of  the  pwUcles  of  the  legislation. 

(2)  develop  and  recommend  to  the  Presi- 
dent programs  and  activities  which  will  con- 
tribute to  carrying  out  the  policies  of  H.R.  34. 

(3)  prepare  and  submit  to  the  President 
for  transmittal  to  Congress  not  later  than 
March  1  of  each  year  through  1976  a  report 
of  Its  activities  and  an  appraisal  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  policies  set  out  In  the  leg- 
islation have  been  Implemented,  together 
with  such  recommendations  as  It  deems 
appropriate. 

CONSTTLTATION 

The  NSP  Director  Is  required  to  consult 
with  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  and  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Research  and  De- 
velopment established  by  this  legislation. 

RESEARCH 

Title  II  authorizes  a  major  new  research 
program  for  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. It  authorizes  use  of  grants  or  contracts 
with  academic  institutions,  not-for-profit  in- 
stitutes, public  agencies  and  private  business 
firms,  for  basic  and  applied  research  designed 
to: 

(1)  etudy  and  appraise  the  social,  economic 
and  managerial  aspects  of  conversion  from 
defense-related  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities to  civilian  re.^earch  and  development. 

(2)  Identify  priority  areas  of  civilian  re- 
search and  development  activity*  likely  to  con- 
tribute to  the  resolution  of  the  Nation's 
pressing  domestic  problems.  Including  but 
not  limited  to,  unemployment,  poverty,  race 
relations,  social  alienation,  crime,  environ- 
mental pollution,  urban  problems,  energy 
sources  and  natural  resources,  nutrition, 
housing,  transportation,  education,  and 
health  care;  and 

(3)  advance  the  scientific  and  technical 
state  of  the  art  In  priority  areas  Identified 
above. 

Title  II  also  authorizes  the  Foundation  to 
make  grants  to  State  and  local  governments 


and  to  regional  governmental  agencies  for 
the  esta'olishment  and  development  of  con- 
veralon  planning  emd  support  programs  at 
the  State,  local,  or  regional  level. 

Dissemination  of  significant  results  of  ruch 
research  Is  authorized,  especially  the  results 
of  that  research  and  development  aimed  at 
the  resolution  of  the  Nation's  social 
problems. 

COMMITNITY    CONVXS3IONB    CORPORATIONS 

T6  provide  a  local  base  for  conversion  ef- 
forts, the  Foundation  Is  further  authorized 
to  make  grants  or  contract  with  local  gov- 
ernments, or  not-for  profit  corporatlona  to 
estsblisb  Community  Conversion  Corpora- 
tions. These  would  en(?aLpe  soley  In  non-de- 
fense related  research  and  development.  In 
staffing  their  operations  they  would  give 
preference  to  unemployed  scientist*,  engi- 
neers, and  technicians  who  bad  previously 
been  employed  in  defense-related  research 
and  development. 

EDTTCATIOV    rOR    CONVKItSION 

Another  lmpo;.'tant  part  of  the  conversion 
activity  authorized  In  Hja.  34  is  education. 
The  Foundation  is  authorized  to  fund, 
through  grants  and  contracts  with  academic 
Institutions,  not-fof-proflt  institutes,  and 
private  business  flrriis.  the  planning,  devel- 
oping, strengthening  or  carrying  out  of  edu- 
cation programs  designed  to; 

(1)  retrain  scientists,  engineers,  and  tech- 
nicians so  that  they  can  contribute  con- 
strnctlvely  to  civilian  research  and  develop- 
ment by  working  In  scientific  and  technical 
fields,  or  problem  areas,  other  than  the  ones 
they  had  previously  worked  In  or  studied. 
The  Foundation  would  designate  specific 
fields  or  problem  area-s  for  such  retraining. 

(2)  train  or  retrain  personnel  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  government  who  wUl  be  re- 
sponsible for,  or  partlclpat«  in.  determining 
the  fjovernment  market  demand  for  civilian, 
socially  oriented  research  and  development. 

(3)  provide  cotu-ses  and  currlculums  to 
rrenare  students  for  careers  in  civilian,  so- 
cially oriented  research  and  development. 

The  cost  of  the  first  two  educational  pro- 
grams would  be  paid  to  the  conducting  orea- 
plzatlon  via  minimum  fees  lor  each  par- 
ticipant, naid  under  regulations  set  by  the 
Fnundfttlon. 

CONVERSION    TELLOWSHIPS 

Another  means  to  the  end  of  efTective  use 
of  our  scientific  brainpower  affected  by 
ohanees  In  defense  spendintt  for  research  and 
development  Is  th«  Conversion  Fellowship 
proeram.  The  bill  authorizes  the  Founda- 
tion to  award  conversion  fellowships  to  sci- 
entists and  engineers,  and  technicians  to  en- 
able th^m  to  talte  part  In  the  educational 
urograms  described  above.  The  Foundations 
Is  to  allocate  such  fellowships  so  as  to: 

(1)  attract  highly  qualified  applicants; 

(2)  provide  an  equitable  distribution  of 
such  fellowships  throughout  the  United 
States:  and 

(3)  accord  priority  to  applicants  who  are 
or  anticipate  being  out  of  work  as  a  direct 
result  of  reductions  in  defense  related  re- 
search and  development. 

The  fellowships  Include  allowances  for 
family  support,  health  insurance,  job  place- 
ment, and  relocation  expenses. 

BUSINESS   ORGANIZATION  COMTCRSTON 

Title  m  of  H.R.  34  recognizes  that  busi- 
ness organizations  as  well  as  Individual 
scientists  and  engrlneers  need  retraining.  Tte 
bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  fund  academic  Institutions,  not-for-profit 
institutes  and  business  firms  for  the  purpose 
of  developing.  Initiating.  Improving,  or  op- 
erating training  programs  for  management 
personnel  of  business  firms,  to  assist  them 
in  converting  their  research  and  develop- 
ment from  defense  related  areas  to  civilian 
areas  of  work,  especially  those  aimed  at  aid- 
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Ing  In  the  reaolutlon  of  the  N*tlon'a  docnM- 
tlo  problems. 

coNwisioN  or  SMAu,  BTTsiKxsa  pnuoifim. 

Title  rv  authorlzee  the  SmaU  Biulnees  Ad- 
mlniatratlon  to  make  gruita  to  aaaiX  busi- 
ness concerns  which  have  engaged  In  de- 
fense related  research  and  development  with- 
in the  prior  Ave  years  to  pay  up  to  80  per- 
cent of  the  costs  of  enrolling  their  eligible 
personnel  In  any  of  the  educational  and  con- 
version programs  under  Title  n  or  m.  The 
bill  puta  an  annual  celling  of  (38,000  on  such 
funds  to  any  one  small  business. 

Title  rv  also  authorises  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  to  guarantee  any  loan 
to  a  small  business  for  a  conversion  project 
against  loss  as  a  result  of  the  failure  to 
repay  the  loan.  When  entering  into  a  guaran- 
tee eon  tract,  the  Administration,  in  addi- 
tion to  meeting  several  administrative  con- 
ditions for  such  a  loan.  Is  also  directed  to 
give  preference  to  small  business  ooncema 
which  have  suffered  severe  flnanclal  difficul- 
ties from  the  (all  of  the  Federal  contracts 
for  defense- related  research  and  develop- 
ment: and  to  conversion  projects  aimed  at 
aiding  In  the  resolution  of  the  Nation's 
pressing  domestic  problems. 

To  fund  these  loans.  HJl.  34  establishes  a 
revolving  fund  not  to  exceed  WO  million. 
Additionally,  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration Is  authorized  to  make  Interest  as- 
sistance payments  to  a  lender  for  a  conver- 
sion loan.  The  total  of  interest  assistance 
grants  which  may  be  paid  to  lenders  In  any 
year  shall  not  exceed  $1S  mlUlon. 

Small  Biislnees  Administration  loans  may 
also  be  used  to  assist  any  small  business  In 
purchasing,  leasing,  or  Installing  new  facul- 
ties or  equipment,  or  In  altering  existing 
factions  or  equipment,  where  this  Is  neces- 
sitated by  conversion  from  defense  related 
research  and  development  to  nondefense  re- 
search and  development  and  the  Administra- 
tion determines  that  such  concern  Is  likely 
to  suffer  stisbtantlal  economic  Injury  with- 
out this  assistance.  In  making  such  loans, 
small  buslnessee  which  are  converting  to  ac- 
tivities aimed  at  resolving  the  Nation's  press- 
ing domestic  problems  are  to  get  preference. 

AM  INTOBlf ATTON  BaaVUJ 

To  Inform  small  businesses  of  this  assist- 
ance, the  Administration  Is  authorized  to 
establish  and  operate  a  computerized  Con- 
version Information  Service  It  will  acquaint 
small  business  ooncems  with: 

(1)  the  conversion  education  programs 
and  other  forms  of  conversion  assistance 
which  are  available:  and 

(2)  with  market  needs  and  opportunities 
for  civilian  research  and  development,  espe- 
cially those  directed  toward  assisting  in  the 
resolution  of  the  Nation's  social  problems. 

AN  AOTiaoaT  COMICBSION 

H.R  34  establishes  an  Advisory  Commission 
on  Research   and  Development  Conversion, 


composed  of  fifteen  members  appointed  by 
the  President  for  terms  of  three  years.  The 
members  are  to  be  drawn  in  equal  nxunbers 
from  representatives  of  private  Industry  with 
experience  In  nondefense  related  reeearch 
and  development;  engineers:  natural  scien- 
tists: and  educators.  The  Commission  shall: 

(1)  advise  the  Director  and  the  Secretary 
of  Conunerce; 

(2)  review  and  evaluate  the  effectlvenees  of 
Federal  programs  authorized  by  the  legisla- 
tion: 

(3)  prepare  and  submit  such  Interim  re- 
ports as  It  deems  advisable  and  an  annual 
report; 

(4)  publicize  Its  finding  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

ArraopaiATioini 

H.R.  34  authorizes  appropriations  of  $100 
million  for  fiscal  year  1972,  •ISO  mUllon  for 
fiscal  year  1973.  and  taOO  million  for  fiscal 
year  1974.  The  bill  divides  these  authoriza- 
tions among  the  several  programs  as  shown 
in  Table  I. 

TABIE  l.-fUNOING  OF  PROGRAKIS  AUTHORIZED  BY  H.R.  34 

THE  CONVERSION   EDUCATION  AND  RESEARCH  ACT  OF 

»71 

|ln  mil  ions  o(  dellinl 


Fiscal 

Fiscal 

Fiscal 

Profran 

r«ar 1972 

yuf  1973 

year  1974 

Rssssicii _.......• 

10 

IS 

20 

ComiMiiUtyconvsr- 

jloneorpofrtioet... 

10 

IS 

25 

EducJtion 

IS 

20 

25 

Govtrnmcnt  tmployM 

partici(«tlon 

4 

• 

12 

ConwnJon  Ntow- 

rtlpt.. 

45 

65 

SO 

MintcMMnttrsininc.. 
Snwn  ousinen  eds- 

S 

10 

15 

catlon           

10 

IS 

20 

ConvcntM  inform*- 

tton  Mrvkt 

1 

2 

3 

100 

ISO 

200 

Economic  Convkssion  Facttshzbt  to 

ACCOMPANT    HJl.   34 

I.    DIMTNSIONS    or   TBS    PSOBLSM    OF    POeT-WAB 

BCONOiaC    CONVKBSIOW 

The  Economic  Report  of  the  President, 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  earlier  this 
month  stated,  "De-escalation  of  the  Vietnam 
war  and  changes  In  our  general  purpose  force 
planning  have  led  to  a  significant  rec'uction 
In  the  resources  used  for  national  defense."  > 
By  the  third  quarter  of  1970  defense  pur- 
chases had  declined  by  18  percent  from  their 
peak  In  the  second  quarter  of  1998.  Employ- 
ment attributable  to  Department  of  De- 
fense expenditures  will  have  decreased  nearly 
1.8  million  workers  from  Its  highest  recent 
level  in  fiscal  year  19fl8  to  fiscal  1971.  Most  of 
the  drop  Is  In  private  employment  attribut- 
able to  defense  expenditures — a  decline  of 
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TABLE  2.-CMnOTMENT  Of  EN6INEBB 


approximately  1.3  million  workers  over  the 
period.' 

Private  employment  generated  by  defense 
spending  is  diffused  over  a  broad  range  of 
Industries  and  occupations.  However,  the  Im- 
pact has  been  greatest  in  the  manufacturing 
sector  and  most  heavily  concentrated  in 
ordnance  and  aircraft.  As  the  Economic  Re- 
port pointed  out,  "A  remarkably  high  propor- 
tion of  workers  in  certain  Jobs  calling  for 
extremely  specialized  skills  have  been  de- 
pendent on  defense  spending."  •  The  follow- 
ing excerpts  from  the  Economic  Report  fur- 
ther illuminate  the  difficulties  of  conver- 
sion: 

"Workers  producing  goods  and  services  for 
defense  are  generally  more  skilled  than  the 
civilian  labor  force  as  a  whole.  Among  white- 
collar  workers  a  higher  percentage  of  pro- 
fessional and  managerial  workers  were  em- 
ployed In  defense-generated  Jobs  than  in  the 
entire  economy.  Among  blue-coUrr  workers, 
craftsmen  and  operatives  were  also  more 
strongly  represented  in  defense-generated 
employment.  Th  larger  relative  increases  In 
unemployment  from  the  third  quarter  of 
19«9  to  the  third  quarter  of  1970  for  more 
highly  skilled  white-collar  and  blue-collar 
workers  were  In  part  a  consequence  of  the 
sharp  reduction  in  defense  employment,  in 
which  these  vrorkers  were  more  heavily  con- 
centrated. 

■■Skilled  workers  In  certain  categories,  such 
as  engineers,  were  heavily  dependent  on  de- 
fense spending  for  their  employment.  The 
estimated  unemployment  rate  for  engineers 
Increased  from  0.5  percent  In  the  thirf"  quar- 
ter of  1968  to  2.4  percent  In  the  third  quar- 
ter of  1970.  Nearly  60  percent  of  all  the  Jobs 
for  aeronautical  engineers  were  generated  by 
defense  8j%endlng  in  1968.  Nearly  40  percent 
of  all  physicists  were  dependent  on  defense 
spending.  A  large  number  of  airplane  me- 
chanics were  employed  In  defense-related 
work,  and  over  60  percent  of  the  skilled 
workers  in  this  category  relied  on  defense 
sp»ndlng."  (See:  Table  1)  • 

Tablb  1. — Civtlian  employment  attTfbtitaX>le 
to  defense  expenditure  for  selected  narrcrw 
occupational  categoriet.  fl»cal  year  I9tt. 
(Occupational  categtM^  and  defense-gener- 
ated employment) 
(Percent  of  total  employment  In  group] 

Technical   engineers 20 

Aeronautical    engineers 59 

EHectrlcal    engineers 22 

Mechanical  engineers 20 

Physicists S8 

Machinists 19 

Pattern  and  modelmakers 28 

Sbeetmetal    workers 16 

Airplane    Mechanics 64 

Source:  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
ECONOMIC  REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT, 
House  Docume:-t  No.  93-28,  page  46. 
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The  Federal  Government  has  been  a  prime 
gubstdizer  of  research  and  development.  In 
1907  it  was  estimated  that  approximately  (36 
billion  was  spent  on  research  and  develop- 
ment of  which  over  617  billion  was  funded 
b;  the  Federal  Government.  In  1969,  the  last 


year  for  which  complete  statistics  have  been 
compiled,  funds  for  Research  and  Develop- 
ment In  industry  totaled  618.4  billion.  Indus- 
trial firms  have  accounted  for  about  70  per- 
cent of  research  and  development  In  the 
Nation  In  recent  years.  During  1969,  the  Fed- 


eral Government  financed  47  percent  of  the 
Industrial  research  and  development  total.' 
The  following  table  summarizes  the  ex- 
penditures for  research  and  development  by 
the  Federal  Government  during  recent  years: 


TABLE  3.— FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES  FOR  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  (IN  MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS) 


Depart- 
ment of 
Fiscal  year  Oatensa 


NASA 


AEC 


HEW 


NSF 


Other 


Total 


1965. 
19tt. 
19S9. 


6,728 
8,164 
7,858 


5,093 
4,724 
4,252 


1,520 
1,594 
1,654 


738 
1,283 
1,221 


206 
315 
342 


604 
950 
882 


14,889 
17. 030 
16.208 


Fiscal  year 


Depart- 
ment of 
Defense 


NASA 


AEC 


HEW 


NSF 


Other 


Total 


1970 

1971  estimate. 

1972  estimate., 


7,424 
7,543 
7,734 


3,699 
3,319 
3,109 


1,346 
1,307 
1,251 


1,235 

293 

1,100 

15.098 

1,359 

330 

1,474 

15,332 

1,477 

403 

1,692 

15.666 

Soirees:  U.S.  Government  White  Houia,  Special  Analysis;  Budget  of  the  U.S.  Government,  fiscal  year  1971,  p.  266.  U.S.  GovammeBt,/^ftHe^louse,  Special  Analysis:  Budget  of  the  U.S. 

So»ernment,  fiscil  year  1972.  p.  271.  ,->,— ^ 


It  should  be  noted,  that  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  and  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  accotint  for  more  than 
four-fifths  of  the  federal  expenditure  for 
research  and  development.  President  Nixon's 
budget  request  for  Fiscal  Tear  1972  Is  the 
first  year  that  the  ratio  of  Federal  research 
and  development  has  dipped  below  80  per- 
cent of  the  total.'  The  following  chart 
summarized  the  percentage  of  research  and 
development  funding  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  and  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mlaslon  as  a  part  of  the  total  Federal  out- 
lay for  that   purpose. 

TABU  4.-SPENDING  FOR  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
BY  DOD,  NASA,  AND  AEC 


Dollar  value 

Total 

Fiscal  year 

On  billions) 

expenditure 

Percentage 

1965 

13.2 

14.7 

89 

1961 

14.4 

17.0 

84 

1969 

U.7 

16.2 

84 

1970 

Its 

15.1 

83 

1971  esUmste.. 

12.1 

15.3 

80 

1972  estimate.. 

Itl 

15.6 

78 

Source'  Same  as  table  II. 

Over  four-fifths  of  the  1969  Industrial  re- 
search and  development  was  spent  by  com- 
panies In  five  Industries:  aircraft  and  mls- 
illes;  electrical  equipment  and  conununlca- 
tion;  machinery,  chemicals  and  allied  prod- 
ucts; and  motor  vehicles  and  other  transpor- 
UUon  eqtUpment.'  During  1969,  although 
the  Federal  Government  financed  only  47 
percent  of  the  Industrial  research  and  devel- 
opment total.  It  financed  nearly  80  percent 
of  the  research  and  development  In  two  In- 
dustries— aircraft  and  missiles  and  electri- 
cal equipment  and  communications.*  In 
January  1970,  Industrial  firms  employed  the 
full-time  equivalent  of  377,100  research  and 
development  scientists  and  engineers.  Of 
that  total,  101,100  were  employed  In  research 
and  development  in  electrical  equipment  and 
communications  and  another  89.000  were  em- 
ployed in  research  and  development  In  air- 
craft and  missile  Industries.  Over  one-half 
of  the  available  scientists  and  engineers  en- 
gaged in  research  and  development  worked 
In  these  two  industries.' 

The  State  of  Connecticut  provides  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  dependency  on  defense 
and  space  activities.  The  Fairfield  University 
under  a  grant  from  the  Connecticut  Re- 
search Commission,  recently  published  re- 
•ults  of  a  Joint  study  of  the  Bridgeport  Re- 
gional Econovxy  in  the  Event  of  Reduction 
of  Defense  Allocations.  The  study  encom- 
passed the  Bridgeport  Standard  Metropoli- 
tan Statistical  Area,  which  consists  of  eight 
towns,  two  of  which  are  located  In  the  Third 
Congressional  District.  These  two  communi- 
ties,  Strafford   and   Mllford,    accounted   for 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


93.13  percent  of  all  defense  contract  activity 
In  the  region  in  1968. 

The  Fairfield  University  research  team 
found  that  In  1068,  29.6  percent  of  factory 
Jobs  In  the  Bridgeport  area  were  defense- 
generated.  Of  the  more  than  $704  million 
in  defense  contracts,  over  98  percent  of  the 
orders  were  concentrated  In  three  indus- 
tries— transportation  equipment  (aircraft), 
electrical  equipment,  and  ordnance.  Trans- 
portation equipment  constituted  more  than 
02  percent  of  the  total  contracts  in  the 
Bridgeport  Standard  Metropolitan  Statisti- 
cal Area  and  represented  approximately  25 
percent  of  the  total  prime  contract  awards 
for  aircraft  engines  and  related  spare  parts 
in  the  nation."* 

The  study  divided  employment  related  to 
defense  contracts  into  three  categories:  Di- 
rect employment — Jobs  generated  by  defense 
contracts;  Indirect  employment — Jobs  gen- 
erated by  allocations  of  sub-contracts;  and 
Induced  employment — Jobs  generated  In 
non-manufacturing  as  a  result  of  the  In- 


crease in  direct  and  indirect  employment.  It 
,  is  Important  to  note,  direct  employment 
sparks  a  direct  employment  relationship  with 
the  total  economy,  thus,  a  multiplier  effect. 
The  Bridgeport  study  concluded  that  a  re- 
duction of  one  purcent  from  the  present  level 
of  prime  contracts  In  the  Bridgeport  region 
could  result  In  the  loss  of  310  Jobs,  ten  per- 
cent In  the  loss  of  3,100  Jobs,  and  fifty  per- 
cent in  the  loss  of  15,500.  If  the  defense 
spending  in  the  BridgepxDrt  region  were  to  re- 
turn to  Its  1965  levels  of  $250-300  million  a 
year,  which  Is  less  than  fifty  percent  of  that 
spent,  on  the  average,  between  1065  and 
1968,  15,500  men  and  women  would  lose 
their  Jobs.  An  estimate  of  the  occupational 
characteristics  of  those  who  would  be  af- 
fected by  the  poslsble  cutbacks  shows  that 
about  ten  percent  of  those  who  would  suffer 
would  be  highly  skilled  professional  workers. 
A  ten  percent  cut  could  result  In  the  loss  of 
over  300  professional  technical  workers;  a 
fifty  percent  cutback  would  affect  over  1,700 
skilled  professionals." 


TABLE    5.-ESTIMATEDI    OCCUPATIONAL    CHARACTERISTICS    OF   THE    UNEMPLOYED    DUE   TO    DEFENSE  CUTBACKS, 

BRIDGEPORT  SMSA 


Defanaa  Cutbacks 


1968 
Unemployed 


10  percent        25  percent         50  percent  75  percent 


Total  unamployed 8,000 

Male 3,800 

Professional  teefinlca!  workers 120 

Managers,  officials,  proprietors 90 

Clerical  and  kindred 162 

Sales  workers — .  145 

Craftsmen,  foreman.. 648 

Operatives . 643 

Service  workers JW 

Laborers    882 

Not  reported j-ii;- 

Female 4,200 

Professional  technical  writers 50 

Managers,  officials,  proprietors 13 

Clerical  and  kindred. 850 

Sales  workers 160 

Craftsmen 60 

Operatives 900 

Service  workers 2,000 

Laborers 127 

r4  01  reported 


10,665 


14.664 


21.328 


27.992 


5,589 


8,272 


12,744 


17.216 


333 

632 

1,184 

1,716 

260 

514 

934 

1,362 

295 

494 

U6 

1,158 

263 

430 

735 

1,000 

1,078 

1,723 

2.798 

3,903 

1,246 

1.&51 

2.859 

3,867 

1,019 

1,182 

1.454 

1,726 

973 

1,109 

1,336 

1,563 

126 

315 

630 

945 

5,076 

6,392 

8.584 

10, 776 

58 

320 

590 

860 

36 

72 

131 

190 

1,126 

1,540 

2,230 

2,920 

216 

301 

442 

583 

73 

93 

126 

159 

1,112 

1.431 

1,962 

2.493 

2,111 

2,227 

2,554 

2,831 

134 

144 

161 

178 

79 

174 

348 

522 

1  Estimates  based  on  1960  distributions. 

Source:  Fairfield  University.  "Joint  Study  for  the  Analysis  of  the  Bridgeport  Regional  Economy  in  the  Event  of  Reduction  of  Defense 
Allxations,"  October  1969.  p.  82. 


The  estimated  unemployment  level  of  the 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  un- 
der the  assumption  of  a  ten  percent  defense 
dollar  cutback  would  be  6.1  percent  of  the 
labor  force.  A  twenty  percent  defense  dollar 
cutback  would  produce  an  8.4  percent  level 
of  unemployment;  a  fifty  percent  defense 
cutback  would  result  In  12  percent  unem- 
ployment, and  a  seventy-five  percent  cut- 
back would  Increase  unemployment  to  16.1 
percent  of  the  total  available  labor  force. 
Comparing  the  estimated  unemployment 
rates  with  those  of  the  past,  we  find  that  un- 
employment resulting  from  a  ten  (tercent  de- 


fense cutback  would  be  greater  than  the 
1963  unemployment  level  of  8,000:  twenty- 
five  percent  defense  cutback  would  cause 
unemployment  greater  than  the  1959-1960 
figure  of  12,000  unemployment;  and  a  fifty 
percent  defense  cutback  would  foster  an  un- 
employment total  of  21.328 — almost  2.000 
more  than  the  19,700  recorded  during  the 
1958  recession.  Remember,  a  fifty  percent  cut- 
back In  defense  orders  would  return  defense 
contract  awards  to  the  1965  level.  A  seventy- 
five  percent  cutback — which  would  bring  de- 
fense contract  awards  to  their  1960  level — 
would  result  In  27,992  unemployed,  the  high- 
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est  unemployment  rate  since  the  Ore«t  D»- 
presslon  of  the  1030's.'* 

rooTNOTxa 
'TT.S.  HOUM  of  RepreoentatlTes,  tconomle 
Jteport  of  the  President,  H.  Doc.  No    92-28, 
02nd  Cong.,  1st  Seaa..  p.  42. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  43-i3. 
•/bid.,  p.  44. 

•  rbid..  p.  45-46. 

•  US.  Oovemment.  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. "Industrial  R&D  Spending  1969". 
Science  Reso-urce*  Studies  Highlights.  NSF 
70-47.  January  23,  1971.  p.  1. 

•TT.S.  Oovemment.  White  Ho\jse.  Special 
Analyses:  Budget  of  the  United  States  Oov- 
emment, Fiscal  Tear  1972.  Special  Analysts 
R. 

' US.  OoTemment,  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, loc.  ett. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  3. 

•  IJrtd..  p.  4. 

"Fairfield  University,  Joint  Study  for  the 
Analysis  of  the  Bridgeport  Re0onal  Economy 
in  the  Svent  of  Reduction  of  Defense  Allo- 
cations. October  1969. 
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II.  AEROSPACE  EMPIOYMENT 

TABtE  i.— EMPIOYMENT   IN   THE  AEROSPACE  INDUSTRY 
MARCH  1970-MARCH  1971 


TABU  III.— EMPIOYKIENT  OF  SCIENTISTS  AND  ENGINEERS 
IN  THE  AEROSPACE  INDUSTRY.  MARCH  1970-MARCH  1971 


Date  ted  ysM 

olKtentists 

and 

MfinMn  1 

rSftewt 

chante 

Iron 

March  1970 

Mifrtl970 

206  .. 
190 
170 
175 

June  1970 

-3.4 

December  1970 

-12.7 

March  1«71 

-14.t 

■  AIA  Aerospace  Data  Servkei. 

TABU  IV.-EMPLOYMENT  OF  TECHNICIANS  IN  THE  AERO- 
SPACE INDUSTRY,  MARCH  1970~MARCH  1971 

Data  and  year 

tmpivytnvfTi  Os 
technicians  > 
(thousands) 

rSusei 
chance  from 
March  1970 

Maidt  1970 

•i  .. 
(3 
(1 
51 

June  1970 

December  1970. 



-7.6 
-10.3 

Merck  1971 

-14.7 

>  AIA  Aersesica  Data  Serricea. 

De- 
March       June  camber      UmiA 
Geofraphlc  area  1970       1970       1970        wl 

Wast  North  Central 8.7  11  7  2  7i 

South  Atlantic 11. 1  11.0  114  loJ 

South  Central J.  1  8.4  8  4  tl 

Mountain 2.3  ti  ii  Ji 

Paalie 36.1  34.8  37.1  375 

Undistributed 9.0  9.2  9.2  12 

>  Derived  IrtMn  data  supplied  to  the  Associahon  in  its  iMsi- 
annual  urvey  of  •mplovment  Geographic  area  boundailai 
follow  then  of  the  II. S  Bureau  of  the  CansuL  To  pravent 
diKlosur*  of  individual  company  data,  no  area  with  4  or  lea 
establishments  11  shown  separately. 

>  Elements  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  roundint 

TABLE  VII.-PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  EMPtOYMENT  OF 
SCIENTISTS  AND  ENGINEERS  IN  THE  AEROSPACE  IN- 
DUSTRY BY  GEOGRAPHIC  AREA  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  1 
MARCH  197a-MARCH  1971 


TABLE  V-PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  EMPLOYMENT  IN 
AEROSPACE  INDUSTRY  BY  GEOGRAPHIC  AREA  IN  THE 
UNITED   STATES.!    MARCH    1970-MARCH    1971 


Ceofrapkic  aiM 


March 
1*70 


June 
1970 


De- 
cem- 
ber 
1970 


March 
1971 


GeoiraphIc  area 

March 
1970 

June 
1970 

De- 
cember 
1970 

Mandi 
1971 

Total  UtMted  States! 

100 

100 

100 

100 

New  Eniland  and  Middle 

Atlantic 

East  North  Central 

Weet  North  Central 

South  Atlantic 

South  Ceotm 

14.0 
5.4 

S.7 
9.0 
4.7 
3.7 
47.4 
10.2 

13.9 
5  3 
6.0 
8.7 
4.7 
3.9 
47.2 
10.4 

14.4 
2  8 
6.4 
8.7 
4.6 
4  3 
«.7 
10.2 

U.I 
17 
1.3 
8.1 

4.7 

Mounliin 

PKille 

Undiitrlbiitsd 

4.4 

413 

lai 

Date  and  year 


Aerospace 

employment! 

(thousands) 


Percent 

chanie  from 

March  1970 


March  1979 1,J3J 

Juno  1970  1.158 

December  1970 I  067 

March  1971 i,044 


-8.5 
-13.8 
-15.7 


Total  United  SIslHL.  109  100  100  100 

New  England  and  Middle 

Atlantic 19.9  20.2  20.3  20.1 

East  North  Central  4. 2  4. 3  4. 1  4. 1 

West  North  Central V9  6.0  6.1  6.1 

South  Allantie Ill  110  9.9  9.9 

South  Central 14  17  15  13 

Mountiiii 2.8  2.8  3  0  3.1 

Pacihe 419  39.8  410  40.4 

Undistrtbutad 110  112  111  110 


•  Derived  Irom  data  supplied  to  the  asaoeiatieii  In  Its  saart- 
annual  survey  of  employment.  Geofraphlc  area  boundiriei 
Idlow  those  ol  the  U.S.  Bureeu  of  the  Census.  To  prevent  dis- 
closure of  individual  company  data,  no  area  with  4  or  Itss 
establishments  is  shown  separately. 

>  Elements  may  not  add  to  totals  because  ol  roundiag. 

TABLE  Vlll.-PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  EMPLOYMENT 
OF  TECHNICIANS  IN  THE  AEROSPACE  INDUSTRY  BY 
GEOGRAPHIC  AREA  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, •  MARCH 
1970-MARCH  1971 


I  AIA  Aeroapace  Data  ServicesL 


TABIE  II.— EMPLOYMENT  OF  PRODUCTION   WORKERS  IN 
THE  AEROSPACE  INDUSTRY,  MARCH  1970-MARCH  1971 


Date  and  year 


Employment 

of  production 

worVers  > 

(thousands) 


Percent 

change  from 

March  1970 


I  Derived  liwn  dsli  tipplsd  is  Om  aMeciation  .n  its  semi- 
annual mnwi  ol  wipliiBWsL  Osstrafflllc  area  boundaries 
lollow  these  of  the  U.S.  BarMs  of  Um  Census  To  prevent 
disctosore  of  individual  company  data,  no  area  with  4  or  less 

establishments  is  shown  leparateiy. 

TABLE  VI.-PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  EMPLOYMENT  OF 
PRODUCTION  WORKERS  IN  THE  AEROSPACE  INDUSTRY 
BY  GEOGRAPHIC  AREA  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,' 
MARCH  1970-MARCH  1971 


Geographic  area 


March 
1970 


June 
1970 


Of- 

COT!" 

ber 
1970 


March 
1971 


March  1970 (24 

Jsnel970 575 

December  1970. 515 

March  1971 503 


-7.9 
-17.5 
-114 


Geographic  area 


March 
1970 


Dacem- 
June  ber 
1970       1970 


Merch 
1971 


Total  Unilwl  States'....  100  100  100  100 

New  England  and  Middle 

AUanbc    ..  113  111  15.7  15.6 

Ust  North  Central 2.6  2.6  2.6  2.2 

West  North  Central IS  16  15  6.5 

South  AHantie 13.0  13.2  13.7  111 

South  CentrtI 10  14  10  9.1 

Mountain 4.2  4.4  4.4  4.6 

PKifc 37.2  313  317  37.2 

Undistnbutsd 11.3  11.5  11.4  11.6 


■  AIA  Aerespece  Data  SarvlcM. 
Source:  Aerospace  News. 


Total  United  States'. 

New  England  and  Middle 

Atlanbe 

Ust  North  Caetrsl 


100 


100 


100 


100 


21.9 
18 


21.4 
10 


216 
4.3 


213 
4.3 


■  Derived  from  data  MppHed  to  the  assodahon  in  its  aant- 
aiNHMl  airvsy  of  awplDyiiient  Geographic  area  boundariaa  W- 
loer  thsas of  M  U.S.  tsreau  of  the  Cenjuv  To  prevent  diKiaaait 
of  indtviduel  eempany  data,  no  area  with  4  or  less  establishments 
is  shown  separitely. 

>  Elements  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 


TABLE  IX.-DISTRIBUTION  OF  TOTAL  U.S.  AEROSPACE  EMPLOYMENT  BY  PRODUCT  GROUP.'  MARCH  197(^-71 


1970 


Jhim  1970 


Decsfflber  1970 


March  1971 


Product  group 


Employment 
(thousanda) 


Percent  of 
total 


Employment 
(thousanda) 


Percent  of 


Emptoyment 
(thounads) 


Percent  of 


Employment 
(thousania) 


Percent  ol 
total 


Total 

«t 

Other 


1,231 


1010 


1,158 


1010 


1.0C7 


100.0 


1.044 


lOlt 


551 
515 

172 


44.5 
41.6 
13.9 


510 
49 


44.0 
41.4 
119 


442 

1S9 


44.0 
41.4 
14.6 


460 
432 
152 


44.0 
41.4 
14.6 


•  AIA  Aerospace  Data  Sarvicaa. 
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TABU  X.-PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  AIRCRAFT  EMPLOY- 
MENT IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY  ttOGRAPHIC  AREA,' 
MARCH  1970-MARCH  1971 


TABLE  XI.— PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  MISSILE  AND  SPACE 
EMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY  GEOGRAPHIC 
AREA.1  MARCH  197(M«ARCH  1971 


TABLE  XII.-COMMERCIAL  TRANSPORT  AIRCRAFT  EMPLOY- 
MENT IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.'  MARCH  197a-MARCH  1971 


De- 

cem- 

March 

June 

ber 

March 

GaogriphIc  area 

1970 

1970 

1970 

1971 

TiM,  United  States • 100.0 

New  England  and  Middle 

Atlantic 25.7 

EKl-West  North  Central .. .  1 2. 8 

Soatb  Atlantic Ill 

South  Central  and 

Mountain 13 

Pwlfie 32.0 

Undistributad 113 


100.0     100.0       100.6 


25.9 

12.9 
18 

18 
30.8 
117 


26.4 

13.0 

14 

16 
31.7 
119 


26.6 

13.3 

7.1 

18 
33.1 
U.I 


I  Derived  from  data  supplied  to  the  association  in  its  semi- 
innual  survey  of  emptoyment  Geographic  area  boundaries 
taOow  those  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  To  prevent 
disclosure  ol  individual  company  data,  no  area  with  4  or  less 
Mtablishments  is  shown  separately. 

I  May  not  add  because  of  roundint 


Geographic  area 

March 
1970 

June 
1970 

Decem- 
ber 

1970 

March 
1971 

Total  Unned  States'. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

New  Ena land  and  Middle 

Atlantic 

East-West  North  Central.  . 
South  Attantic.  

13 

3.4 

12.4 

10 

62.4 

15 

5.3 

3.7 

110 

15 

63.7 

18 

10 
3.9 
16 

13 

63.5 

13 

11 
3.8 
9  9 

South  Central  and 

Mountain 

Pacific 

Undistributed 

13 

63.4 

11 

Tow 
tranapert 
employ- 
ment 


Percent  Scientists 

change  and 

from  engineers 

March  employ- 

1970  ment 


Percent 

change 

from 

March 

1970 


March  1970 114,582 

June  1970 102,212 

December  1970...  90,006 

March  1971 90.094 


-118 
-21.4 
-21.4 


11416 
15,649 
14,248 
14,320 


-4.7 
-13.2 
-12.8 


•  AIA  Aerospace  Data  Services.  Includes  only  establishments 
engaged  as  pnme  manufacturers  ol  commercial  transport  air- 
craft. Lesser  estabhshments.  in  a  supportive  or  subcontracting 
relabonsftip.  excluded.  Does  not  include  propulsion  system 
manufacturers. 


'  Derived  from  data  supplied  to  the  association  in  Its  semi- 
annual survey  of  employment.  Geographic  area  boundaries 
lollow  those  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  To  prevent  dis- 
closure of  individual  company  data,  no  area  with  4  or  less 
establishments  is  shown  separately. 

■■  Elements  may  not  add  to  totals  because  ol  rounding. 


TABLE  XIII.-OISTRIBUTION  OF  EMPLOYMENT  OF  PRODUCTION  WORKERS  IN  THE  AEROSPACE  INDUSTRY  BY  PRODUCT  GROUP  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,'  MARCH  1970-MARCH  1971 


March  1970 


June  1970 


December  1970 


March  1971 


Product  group 


Employment 
(thousands) 


Percent  of 
total 


Employment 
(thousands) 


Percent  of 
total 


Employment 
(thousands) 


Percent  of 
total 


Employment 
(thousanda) 


Percent  of 
total 


Total 

Aircraft 

Missiles  and  space. 
Other 


624 


100.0 


5710 


100.0 


515 


100 


503 


100 


309 

229 

86 


415 
36.7 
13.8 


280 
211 

84 


48.7 
36.7 

14.6 


252 

191 

72 


49 

37 
14 


247 

119 

70 


49 
37 
14 


I  AIA  Aerospace  Data  Services. 


TABLE  XIV -PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  EMPLOYMENT 
OF  PRODUCTION  WORKERS  IN  AIRCRAFT  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  PRODUCTION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
BY  GEOGRAPHIC  AREA,'  MARCH  1970-MARCH  1971 


TABLE  XV.-PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  AEROSPACE 
PRODUCTION  WORKERS.  WORKING  ON  MISSILE  AND 
SPACE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY  GEOGRAPHIC  AREA,' 
MARCH  1970-MARCH  1971 


Geographic  area 

March 
1970 

June 
1970 

De- 
cember 
1970 

March 
1971 

Total  United  States'. 

100.0 

100.0 

1010 

100.0 

New  England  and  Middle 

Atlantic 

East-West  North  Central... 
South  Atlantic 

23.5 
13.8 
11.3 

21.4 
219 

23.9 
14.0 
11.1 

21.9 
29.1 

23.7 
14.3 
110 

20.5 
31.4 

23.7 
14.6 
10  2 

South  Central  and 

Mountain 

Pacific 

20.5 
31.0 

>  Derived  from  data  supplied  to  the  association  In  its  semi- 
annual survey  of  employment.  Geographic  area  boundaries 
lollow  ttiose  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  To  prevent  dis- 
closure of  individual  company  data,  no  area  with  4  or  less 
establishments  is  shown  seoarately. 

'  Elements  may  not  total  because  ol  rounding. 


Decem- 

Geographic 

March 

June 

ber 

March 

area 

1970 

1970 

1970 

1971 

Total  United  SUtes  > 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

New  England  and  Middle 

Atlantic. 

14 

17 

16 

17 

East-West  North  Central... 

4.0 

4.4 

3.9 

14 

South  Atlantic 

11 

15 

18 

16 

South  Central  and  Moun- 

tain  

12 

13 

19 

111 

Pacific 

63.8 

62.7 

63.2 

62.8 

Undiitributed 

15 

15 

7.6 

7.7 

'  Derived  from  data  supplied  to  the  Association  In  its  semi- 
annual survey  of  employment  Geographic  area  boundaries 
follow  those  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  To  prevent  dis- 
closure of  individual  company  data,  no  area  with  4  or  less 
establishments  is  shown  separately. 

'  Elements  may  not  total  because  ol  rounding. 


TABLE  XVI.-DISTRIBUTION  OF  EMPLOYMENT  OF  SCIENTISTS  AND  ENGINEERS  IN  THE  AEROSPACE  INDUSTRY  BY  PRODUCT  GROUP  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,'  MARCH  1970-MARCH  1971 


March  1970 


June  1970 


December  1970 


March  1971 


Piuuttd  group 


Employment 
(thousands) 


Percent  of 
total 


Employment 
(thousands) 


Percent  of 
total 


Employment 
(thousands) 


Percent  of 
total 


Employment 
(thousands) 


Percent  of 
total 


Total 

ANcrafl 

I  and  space.. 


205 


100 


198 


100 


179 


100 


175 


100 


107.8 
97.2 


52.6 
47.4 


104.3 
917 


52.7 
47.3 


94.7 
84.3 


S2.9 

47.1 


92.1 
82.9 


52.6 
47.4 


'  AIA  Aerospace  Data  Services. 
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TABLE  XVII.-rfRCfNT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  EMM.OYMENT  OF 
SCIENTISTS  AND  ENGINEERS  IN  AIRCRAFT  RESEARCH 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  AND  PRODUCTION  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  BY  GEOGRAPHIC  AREA'  MARCH  I970-MARCH 
1971 


TABLE  XVIII -PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  AEROSPACE 
SCIENTISTS  AND  ENGINEERS  WORKING  ON  MISSILES  AND 
SPACE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY  GEOGRAPHIC  AREA! 
MARCH  1970-MARCH  l»71 


D«- 

etm- 

March 

Jun« 

kw 

Mtrdi 

fiMpipilic  An* 

1970 

1970 

1970 

1971 

D*- 


GtOfraphic  irM 


1970 


1970 


b«r 
1970 


Mirth 
1971 


Total  UmM 

siitMi loao  loao  loao  100.0 

Nm*  EMlMHt  ind  MiMIt 

AVmSSt. 22.3  21. »  22  0  21.1 

f«it-«MtN<MlJiC«ntnl...  ia.«  It.  8  117  11.7 

Sooth  Aetintte 12  7.7  7.4  7.2 

South  Ctntral  tot  Mm»- 

15.5  lit  112  IIJ 

35.  S  35.1  35.7  317 


TotilUnltidSMMi....  1010 

Ntw  Eiwltnd  and  Middle 

Atlantic 5.7 

East  Wnt  North  Ctntral...  3  6 

South  Atlantic 10.4 

South  Cootral  and  Mwn- 

UiR IS 

P«:ifc »5.6 

Undbtrftirttd 12 


1010     1010       1010 


5.7 

3.7 

112 

5.7 
3.9 

111 

5.7 
3.6 

10.5 

It 

65.7 
12 

9.0 
65.8 

5.4 

9.0 

66.0 

5.2 

I  DwiMd  from  data  Mppliad  to  tho  AtaocMleii  in  its  »mi- 
annual  turv«r  of  amptoymonL  G«0|rtphie  araa  boundancj  tal- 
low thosa  ol  tht  U.S.  Burtau  at  tha  CanjuL  To  prtvani  disciosura 
e(  individual  company  data,  no  araa  with  4  or  Itu  tstaMiihinants 
is  shown  saparataly. 

'  Elarnants  may  not  total  txcausa  o(  roundinf. 


>  Dtrtvod  from  data  suppHtd  to  tko  Association  in  Its  stml- 
annual  survay  of  amploymant  GaofraphK  araa  boundarias  fol- 
low thosa  of  tha  U  S  Burtau  of  theCansuvTopravantdisclosura 
ol  individual  company  data,  no  araa  with  4  or  lass  astablishmanb 
Is  shown  tapi'italy. 

I  Elamants  may  not  total  bocaust  o<  roundini. 


TABLE  XIX.-OISTRIBUTION  OF  EMPLOYMENT  OF  TECHNICIANS  IN  THE  AEROSPACE  INDUSTRY  BY  PRODUCT  GROUP  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES"  MARCH  1970-MARCH  1971 


Mardi  1970 


JaiM  1970 


DoMfflbar  1970 


Marth  1971 


Product  froup 


Employment 
(thousands) 


Pticcntof 


Employmant 
(thousands) 


Percent  of 
toUl 


Employment 
(thousands) 


Percent  of 
toUl 


Employment 
(thousands) 


Percent  g( 
total 


ToW «10 

Aircraft 35.5 

Missilaa  and  IPK*. 32.5 


100.0 


63.0 


1010 


61.0 


100.0 


510 


1010 


52.2 
47.  t 


32.1 
319 


50.9 
411 


30.7 
30.3 


513 
417 


29.1 
28.9 


50.1 
49.9 


>  AIA  Aerospace  Data  StrvfcM. 

TABLE  XX.-PERCENT  OlSTRIBUnON  OF  EMPLOYMENT  OF 
TECHNICIANS  IN  AIRCRAFT  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT AND  PRODUCTION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY 
GEOGRAPHIC  AREA  •  MARCH   197a-MARCH   1971 


Geocraphic  areo 


TABU  XXII  -HELICOPTER  EMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  '  MARCH  1970-MARCH  1971 


Match       June         b«r      March 
1970       1970       1970         1971 


Total  PoreonI  Selonthts 

heli-  change  and  enfl- 

copter  from  neen 

tfflploy-  March  employ- 

-  1970 


PtrcanI 
chance 

from 
March 

1970 


ToUl  United 

States' 1010  1010  1010  100.0 

New  Enaland  and  Middle 

Atlantic 22.0  21.8  21.7  21.5 

East- West  North  Cantnl...  15.1  15.5  15.  S  15.2 

South  Atlantic 14  12  18  16 

South  Central  and 

Mountain 214  215  212  28.9 

fweUk 2S.1  210  215  27.8 


■  Derived  from  data  supplied  to  the  Association  In  its  semi- 
annual survey  o*  emplovmenL  Geofraphic  area  boundaries 
follow  those  of  the  U  S  Bureau  of  the  Census.  To  prevent  div 
closure  of  individual  company  data,  no  arae  with  4  or  less 
establishments  is  shown  separately. 

>  Elements  may  not  come  to  total  because  at  roundlnf. 


March  1970 310O4 3.370 

June  1970 32.5«7  -15  3.093 

December  1970...  29,018       -114  2.172 

March  1971 26.661        -25.9  2,822 


-12 

-14  8 
-16  3 


>  AIA  Aofocpace  Data  Services. 


TABLE  XXI.-PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  AEROSPACE 
TECHNICIANS  WORKING  ON  MISSILES  AND  SPACE  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  BY  GEOGRAPHIC  AREA i  MARCH 
1970-MARCH  1971 


Gaof  raphic  afta 

March 
1970 

June 
1970 

Decem- 
ber 
1970 

March 
1971 

Total  United  States  > 

100. 0 

1010 

100.0 

100.0 

New  Eniland  and  Middle 

Atlanfie 

East-West  North  Central.   . 
Soith  Atlentic 

116 
2.8 

116 

It 

419 
14 

119 
2.9 

119 

9  7 

49$ 

11 

114 
3.1 

19.7 

15 
49.6 

7.7 

116 
2.7 

17.8 

South  Centiel  and 

Mountain..  

Pacific...      

Undistributed 

17 

51.1 

11 

I  Derived  from  data  jupp  iad  to  the  Association  in  its  saini- 
annuai  survey  of  amploymant  Geographic  area  boundaries 
follow  those  of  the  U  S  Bureau  at  the  Census.  To  prevent 
disclosure  of  individual  company  data,  no  area  with  4  or  less 
estabishments  ts  shown  separately 

>  Elements  may  not  total  because  of  rounding. 


COMPANCCS       D»CltTDED       D»        AIA       SUBTST       OF 
AKSOSPACS    tSMPLOTMDrr 

Ab«x  Corporation. 

Aerodez.  lac. 

Aerojet-aeneral  Corporation. 

Aeronca.  Inc. 

Aeronutronlc  Division.  Phllco-Ford  Cor- 
poration. 

Avoo  Corporation.' 

Bell  Aero«pac«  Company,  Division  at  Tex- 
tron, Inc. 

B«ll  Helicopter  Company.  Division  of  Tex- 
tron. Inc. 

Bendlz  Corporation  (Th«) } 

Boeing  Company  (Tbe). 

Chandler  Evans.  Inc.. — Control  Syitema 
Division  of  Colt  Industries.  Inc. 

Cutrlss-Wrlght  Corporation. 

Fairchlld  HUler  Corporation. 

Oarrett  Corporation  (The). 

Oat««  Learjet  Corporation. 

Oeneral  Dynamics  CorporatioD. 

0«neral  Electric  Company. 

Oeneral  Motors  Corporation,  Allison  <U- 
vlston. 

B  P  Goodrich  Company  (The).> 

Ooodyear  Aeroepace  Corporation. 

Orumman  Aerospace  Corporation. 

Oyrodyne  Company  of  America,  Inc. 

Hercules  Incorporated. 

Honeywell.  Inc.' 

Hughes  Aircraft  Ck>mpany. 

International  Bi-.slness  Macblnea  O>rpora- 
tlon  (IBM  Corporation).' 


International  Telephone  &  T^elegraph  Cor- 
poration (ITT  Corporation).' 

Kaiser  Aeroepace  b  Electronics  Corporation. 

Kaman  Aeroepace  Corporation. 

Kollsman   Instrument   Corporation. 

Lear  Slegler,  Inc. 

Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation. 

LTV  Aeroepace  Corporation. 

The  Marquardt  (Company. 

Martin  Marietta  Corporation.' 

McDonnell  Douglas  Oarporatlon. 

North   American   Rockwell   Corporation. 

Northrop  Corporation. 

Pneumo  Dynamics  (Corporation. 

RCA  Defense  Electronic  Product*.' 

Rohr  (Corporation ' 

Singer-General  Precision,  Inc. 

Solar.  Division  of  International  Harvester 
(Company. 

Sundstrand  Aviation,  Division  of  Simd- 
4trand  Corporation. 

Thlokol  Chemical  (Corporation.* 

TRW.  Inc.' 

Twin  Industries  Corporation.' 

United  Aircraft  (Corporation." 

Universal   Oil   Producto  (Company. 

Westlnghouse  Electric  Corporation.' 

'Only  aerospace  employment  of  these 
firms  reported. 

(Not*. — Product  group  distributions  of 
employment  were  generally  accomplished  ai 
follows:  Each  plant  In  the  survey  was  re- 
quested to  Identify  Its  primary  activity- 
aircraft,  missiles  and  spacecraft,  or  non- 
aeroepace,  and  this  InformaOon  was  used  to 
categorize  employment  by  product  activity. 
In  regard  to  Tables  EX  and  xni,  distribu- 
tions are  based  upon  methodology  employed 
m  AIA  StatlsUcal  Series  8,  monthly  report  on 
Aerospace  Employment.) 

TTT    SOMX  Qt7«SnONS  OTTKS  A8KXD  ABOUT  H  J.  34 

Question.  Hcnc  many  people  vHll  this  MU 
help? 

Answer.  This  Is  a  difficult  question  because 
of  the  many  "multiplier  effects"  of  any  con- 
version program.  Nonetheless,  a  ccmservative 
estimate  is  that  the  bill  wUl  assist  directly 
about  30,000  people. 
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This  figure  Is  arrived  at  by  (1)  analyzing 
gach  section  of  the  bill  and  separating  out 
\ii,t  money  that  goes  to  Individuals  from  that 
vhlcb  goes  to  corporations,  businesses,  etc. 
(3)  Taking  those  amounts  destined  to  go  for 
individuals  and  separating  out  those  expenses 
such  as  relocation  costs,  etc.,  that  must  be 
(Uteotmted.  The  final  figure,  conservative  as 
It  U.  U  about  814.000  per  person 

Surely  the  bill  will  not  affect  60-70,000  peo- 
ple. However,  neither  Is  it  In  the  3.0(X)  or 
5,000  category.  Best  eetlmate:  10,000  to  30.000 
range. 

Question.  What  Mnd  of  support  teould  the 
Small  Businett  AdminUtratton  provide  under 

thi*  unt 

Answer:    SB  A   has   four   major   additional 
functions  under  this  bill: 
(1)  Grants  for  retraining; 

(3)  Loans  g^uarantees  for  conversion  proj- 
ects; 

(8)  Loans  for  actual  conversion;  and 

(4)  Establishment  of  a  (Conversion  In- 
fonnation  System. 

1.  Retraining  Grants:  SBA  can  make  grants 
to  snail  businesses  which  have  been  engaged 
In  defense-related  R&D  (within  the  prior  6 
yr«)  to  pay  up  to  80%  of  the  costs  of  en- 
rolling their  eligible  personnel  In  retraining 
programs.  (Limit  on  grants =$25,000  to  any 
one  small  business  firm) 

a.  Loan  Guarantees:  SBA  la  authorized  to 
guarantee  any  loan  to  a  small  business  for  a 
conversion  project  against  loss  as  a  result  of 
the  falltire  to  repay  tbe  loan.  This  bill  also 
establishes  a  revolving  fund  not  to  exceed  $50 
Million  to  fund  these  loans. 

8.  Conversion  Loans:  SBA  loans  may  be 
made  to  assist  small  businesses  In  purchas- 
ing, leasing,  or  installing  new  facilities  or 
equipment,  or  altering  existing  facilities  or 
equipment  that  Is  necessitated  for  conver- 
sion. 

4.  (Conversion  Information  System:  SBA  is 
authorized  to  establish  and  operate  a  com- 
puterized Conversion  Information  System  to 
acquaint  small  businesses  on  (1)  conversion 
education  programs  and  (2)  market  needs 
and  opportunities. 

Question.  What  is  the  function  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  under 
thU  biUT 

Answer.  EDA  Is  authorized  to  make  grants 
or  enter  into  contracts  with  academic  instltu- 
tons,  not-for-profit  Institutes  and  organiza- 
tions, and  business  firms  for  the  purpose  of 
developing,  initiating,  improving,  or  oper- 
ating training  programs  for  mariagement  per- 
sonnel of  business  firms  to  assist  in  conver- 
sion. 

A  total  of  $30  million  Is  provided  for  this 
mavagement  training  function. 

Question.  What  are  "Community  Conver- 
sion Corporations?" 

Answer.  These  are  designed  to  provide  a 
tocoJ  base  for  conversion  efforts.  The  NSP  is 
authorized  to  make  grants  or  contracts  ($10 
the  first  year,  $16  the  second.  $36  the  third) 
with  local  governments,  or  not-for-piwflt 
(sorporations  to  establish  theae  Community 
(Conversion  Corporations. 

They  would: 

Sngage  solely  In  non-defense-related  RAD; 

Give  preference  In  employment  to  unem- 
ployed scientists,  engineers  &  technicians 
who  had  previously  been  employed  in  de- 
fense-related work: 

Serve  to  channel  funds  for  civilian  R&D 
into  the  affected  (Communities;  and 

To  provide  Inmiedlate  on-the-job  retrain- 
ing for  these  tmemployed  scientists — engi- 
neers. 

Queetlon.  Hoto  ore  state  and  local  govern- 
ments involved  in  the  "Conversion  Research 
and  Education  Act  of  1971"? 

Answer.  In  the  area  of  regional,  state,  and 
local  participation,  this  year's  blU  differs 
from  the  previous  bUl  we  Introduced  In  the 
»m  (Congress.  H.R.  34  authorizes  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  to  make  grants 


to  state  and  local  governments  and  regional 
government  agencies  for  the  establishment 
and  development  of  conversion  planning  and 
support  programs  at  the  state,  local,  or  re- 
gional level.  There  are  two  major  reasons  for 
the  addition  of  this  section.  First,  tbe  mag- 
nitude of  the  economic  converalon  problem 
Is  so  great  that  all  levels  of  government  must 
cooperate  If  we  are  to  succeed.  A  half-hearted 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  government 
without  state,  local,  and  regional  support 
cannot  bring  about  a  solution.  Second,  tbe 
state  and  local  governments  and  regional 
agencies  are  In  the  excellent  position  of  being 
familiar  on  a  first-hand  basis  with  detailed 
situations  peculiar  to  their  areas.  Because  of 
this  familiarity,  they  are  Indispensable  to 
the  Federal  government  In  the  planning  and 
support  efforts  necessary  for  success  of  the 
economic  converalon  program. 

Question.  Given  the  gerierally  slack  econ- 
omy, how  can  you  justify  singling  out  highly 
trained  people  such  as  scientists  and  engi- 
neers for  help?  Aren't  they  the  ones  u>ho 
have  always  been  able  to  compete  effectively 
in  the  fob  market?  Bow  will  this  help  the 
blue-collar  worker? 

Answer.  I  think  we  will  all  agree  that  this 
legislation  Is  only  a  first  step,  but  a  very 
neceeeary  and  lojglcal  one  with  which  to 
begin,  liie  full  utilization  of  highly  educated 
and  skilled  workers  is  essential  If  we  are  to 
attempt  to  solve  the  mammoth  problems  of 
the  nation.  Including  the  problem  of  the 
economy.  History  has  shown  us  that  ad- 
vances In  science  and  technology  result  In 
an  economic  surge — In  otlier  words,  new 
technology  means  new  Jobs.  Recent  defense 
cutbacks  vrtthout  a  corresponding  rise  in 
civilian  research  and  development  have 
created  a  vacuum  that  only  reemployment 
of  our  scientists,  engineers,  and  skilled  tech- 
nicians can  fill.  When  these  people  find 
meaningful  employment,  the  Indirect  effect 
on  the  rest  of  the  Job  force  will  be  Infinite. 
No  one  here  Is  arguing  against  the  necessity 
of  a  comprehensive  science,  manpKywer,  eco- 
nomic and  education  policy.  Hopefully  the 
Administration  will  respond  to  this  pressing 
need.  However,  this  response  has  not  been 
forthcoming,  and  the  Congress  has  been 
forced  to  take  the  initiative.  The  realities  of 
the  committee  structure  and  Congressional 
organization  require  that  we  take  a  more 
limited,  piecemeal  approach.  I  feel  that  the 
"(Conversion  Research  and  Education  Act" 
Is  a  worthwhile  step  in  the  right  direction, 
and  I  urge  the  Administration  to  Join  tis  In 
an  ex|>cuided  effort. 

(Note. — In  the  Fairfield  University  Bridge- 
port Study  on  the  Bridgeport  Regional  Econ- 
omy In  the  Event  of  Reduction  of  Defense 
Allocations  we  found  that  at  a  10%  cutback 
there  was  a  ratio  of  some  three  laborers  un- 
employed for  every  scientist  laid  off.) 

CONCLTTSION 

De-escalation  of  the  Vietnam  war  and 
and  changes  in  our  general  purpose  force 
planning  have  led  to  a  significant  reduction 
in  the  resources  used  for  national  defense. 
As  a  Member  of  (Congress  who  has  been  work- 
ing toward  and  looking  forward  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  dependence  on  the  military  by  the 
economy  in  general,  this  has  been  hearten- 
ing. But  this  Is  only  half  the  picture.  It  is 
only  half  the  Job  of  re-orderlng  our  national 
priorities.  Provision  must  be  made  to  take 
up  the  slack  left  by  reductions  in  aerospace 
and  defense-related  employment.  A  crucial 
point  of  leverage  is  in  the  fields  of  science, 
engineering,  research   and   development. 

By  the  third  quarter  of  1070  (according 
to  the  President's  own  Economic  Report)  de- 
fense ptirchaaes  had  declined  by  $11.4  bil- 
lion (measured  In  1968  prices),  or  18  per- 
cent, from  Its  recent  peak  In  the  second 
quarter  of  1968.  Substitute  federal  activity 
must  be  found  with  the  proper  multiplier 
effect  (in  economic  terms)  to  arrest  the  slow, 
but  sure,  downward  spiral  in  tbe  economy. 


Tbe  problem  of  economic  conversion  might 
Justly  be  called  the  problem  of  creating  a 
new  government  market  for  tbe  skills  and 
resoiirces  cultivated  In  a  time  of  extreme 
defense-oriented  need.  Aa  we  reduce  our 
commitment  In  Southeast  Asia  and  reduce 
expenditures  for  a  number  of  defense  eon- 
tracts  and  defense-related  research  and  de- 
velopment. Initiatives  must  be  taken  to 
foster  federal  funding  in  other  areas,  health, 
housing,  education,  environmental  research, 
transportation  and  other  realms  of  public 
need.  This  Initiative  has  not  been  forthcom- 
ing from  the  Executive  Branch.  The  Con- 
gress Is  having  to  take  the  Initiative  now,  in 
the  face  of  tbe  gradual  disintegration  of 
the  scientific  and  technical  community  and 
rising  general  unemployment. 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  QIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
my  (colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Connecticut. 

Mrs.  ORASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  Join  in  cosponsoring  with  my 
good  friend  ard  distinguished  colleague, 
Mr.  Robert  N.  Oiaimo,  the  Conversion 
Research  and  Education  Act  of  1971. 

The  people  of  the  6th  District  of  Con- 
necticut know  only  too  well  the  tragic 
waste  of  talent  which  prevails  in  our  area 
among  skilled  and  nonskilled  workers,  as 
a  result  of  unemployment  due.  In  large 
measure,  to  a  reduction  in  expenditures 
in  defense-oriented  and  space  industries. 
In  the  three  largest  cities  in  the  district. 
New  Britain,  Bristol,  and  Torrington,  the 
imemplojrment  rates  have  reached 
alanning  and  imprecedented  heights. 
Unemployed  persons  in  Bristol  alone 
represent  19.8  percent  of  the  total  work- 
ing force.  It  is  10.8  percent  in  New  Brit- 
ain and  13.2  percent  In  Torrington.  Dur- 
ing my  first  few  weeks  in  Congress  I  have 
worked  to  seek  Federal  relief  for  these 
high  vinemployment  areas  through  eli- 
gibility for  a  degree  of  preference  in 
Federal  pnxiurement  contracts,  through 
designation  of  these  areas  by  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration, 
through  cosponsorshlp  of  the  Accelerated 
Public  Works  Act  of  1971.  to  provide 
Federal  grants-in-aid  to  assist  communi- 
ties with  high  unemployment,  through 
support  of  the  comprehensive  manpower 
training  bill,  and  throuKh  cosponsorshlp 
and  support  for  this  present  legislation. 

It  Is  my  strong  belief,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  we  cannot  long  allow  many  of  the 
most  talented  minds  of  the  Nation  to 
remain  idle  as  we  at  the  same  time  face 
the  most  crlltcal  problems  of  a  post-in- 
dustrial society — solutions  to  which  re- 
quire technical,  scientific,  and  engineer- 
ing skills.  Also,  we  are  doing  a  grave 
disservice  to  our  scientific  commtmlty 
if  we  fail  to  anticipate  further  reduc- 
tions in  defense  and  space  research  de- 
velopment. 

As  this  Nation  further  disengages  from 
the  tragic  war  in  Southeast  Asia  and  as 
our  priorities  shift  from  moon  explora- 
tion to  domestic  needs,  we  must  utilize 
the  great  national  resource  of  skills 
which  our  scientists,  technicians,  and 
engineers  possess  to  tackle  the  pressing 
problems  of  our  people.  However,  we  hear 
a  great  deal  about  converting  our  re- 
sources to  peacetime  use  and  yet  so  little 
has  been  done  to  Implement  such  a  plan. 

Only  last  Wednesday  at  a  meeting  in 
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Bristol  of  the  Unemplojmient  Task  Force 
ai  the  Connflctlcut  General  Assembly  the 
observation  ■k&b  made  that  Inadequacies 
of  State-operated  technical  training  pro- 
grams have  contributed  to  the  present 
unempkjyment  crisis  In  Connecticut. 
Such  training  programs  for  unskilled 
workers  and  for  skilled  workers  who  need 
to  be  retrained — If  this  need  had  been 
anticipated — would  have  alterably  re- 
lieved the  present  flood  of  the  imem- 
ployed.  The  Conversion  Research  and  De- 
velopment Act  of  1971  Is  particularly 
immatrtnatlve  1t»  this  regard  as  It  would 
provide  a  mechanism  for  channeling 
funds  to  reeducate  and  retrain  persons 
employed  in  defense  related  industries. 
Thus,  the  act  would  set  In  motion  the 
actual  process  of  adjustment  which  must 
accompany  the  redirection  of  national 
priorities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  much  needed 
bill,  rt  Is  necessary  to  give  new  life  to 
our  despairing  economy.  Hlgh-technol- 
o«y  products  in  our  economy  are  require- 
ments and  depend  primarily  upon  the 
sustained  resetu-ch  and  development  ef- 
forts of  skilled  scientists,  engineers,  and 
technicians  engaged  in  commerce  and 
Industry.  However,  the  present  course  of 
inaction  on  proposals  for  major  lob  con- 
version has  resulted  in  ma  lor  defense- 
dependent  firms  laying  off  hundreds  of 
men  and  women  and  many  small  busi- 
nesses in  t\e]AB  related  to  defense  pro- 
duction havtng  to  shut  down  altogether. 
Connecticut's  economy  depends  on  de- 
fense-oriented technological  activity 
more  than  most  any  State  In  the  Nation. 
And  hardly  a  week  goes  by  that  some 
major  Connecticut  firm  is  not  laying  off 
workers  or  going  out  of  business.  Ob- 
viously, such  an  environment  severely 
threatens  any  hope  of  economic  stability. 

The  tragedv  to  the  Nation  which  ac- 
companies massive  unemplovment  of 
persons  with  such  srlfted  minds  is  that  we 
so  desperatelv  need  their  Ineenultv  to  ap- 
plv  all  the  dedication,  initiative,  and  re- 
sources at  our  command  to  provide  ade- 
quate housing,  health  care,  education, 
food  and  transportation,  crime  protec- 
tion, unpolluted  water  and  air  for  all  our 
citizens  and  for  future  generations  of 
Americans.  Yet.  helples.sly  it  seems  we 
watch  the  unemplovment  rolls  increase 
among  resourceful  citizens  who  are  un- 
able to  find  work  and  tmable  to  assist 
their  troubled  Nation. 

We  cannot  afford  to  be  so  Ignorant  as 
a  society  idlv  watching  the  dismantling 
of  our  technological  community.  Na- 
tional purpose  and  commonsense  de- 
mands more  of  us. 

To  be  sure.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  greatest 
discouragement  is  felt  by  the  imem- 
ploved  themselves.  Men  and  women  who. 
until  recently,  felt  secure  in  their  pro- 
fessions are  now  literally  walking  the 
streets  in  search  of  elusive  employment. 
According  to  the  State  Department  of 
Labor.  Connecticut  has  reached  its  high- 
est unemployment  since  the  1958  reces- 
sion year.  In  mid-January  116.700  per- 
sons were  looking  for  Jobs  compared  to 
80,200  In  January  of  1969.  The  1971  figure 
rtpnsenU  8.4  percent  of  the  total  Con- 
necticut labor  force.  Two  contributing 


factors  cited  are  the  business  slowdown 
and  reduced  Oovemment  spending. 

However,  these  are  quite  cold  statistics 
to  those  engineers  who  attended  a  work- 
shop session  on  February  2  in  West  Hart- 
ford to  discuss  approaches  of  best  pre- 
senting their  case  to  prospective,  and 
oversubscribed  employers.  Workshops 
such  as  this  one  are  being  conducted  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  in  30  cities 
across  the  country.  The  engineers  are 
taught  "how  to  sell  yourself"  and  are 
urged  to  avoid  the  sad  tale  of  the  Pair- 
field  County  man  who  kept  commuting 
to  New  York  3  months  after  he  had  been 
laid  off — because  he  did  not  want  his 
family  to  know. 

This  then  is  the  senseless  predicament 
we  find  ourselves  in.  Our  failure  has  been 
not  matching  skills  to  real  needs.  Con- 
verting war  technology  to  peacetime 
technology  is  one  of  the  promises  of  our 
time.  There  is  so  much  we  have  to  do. 
That  Is  why,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a  great 
sense  of  hope  that  we  will  find  the  way 
to  do  what  we  must  through  this  exciting 
proposal — the  Conversion  Research  and 
Education  Act  of  1971. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Conversion  Research  and  Education  Act 
under  discussion  today  Is  rooted  in  the 
age-old  problem  of  unemployment.  Many 
among  us  are  Just  beginning  to  react  to 
this  problem,  as  the  unemployment  rate 
climbs  above  6  percent  and  begins  to  hit 
the  middle  cltws.  For  my  district  of 
Brooklyn,  where  the  jobless  rate  is  now 
running  at  about  30  percent  unemploy- 
ment is  a  way  of  life.  There  is,  how- 
ever, an  easy  solution  to  the  question  of 
unemployment  among  scientists,  engi- 
neers, and  technicians  trained  for  de- 
fense-related work. 

We  in  Congress  have  the  opportunity 
now  to  examine  not  only  our  concern 
with  unemployment,  but  also  our  own 
evaluations  of  the  priorities  of  the  prob- 
lems f{u:ing  our  Nation  today.  Cutbacks 
in  military  spending  have  left  Jobless 
many  highly  trained  and  skilled  people 
whose  talents  could  be  used  In  domestic 
service.  Programs  designed  to  combat 
pollution,  overpopulation,  the  transpor- 
tation crisis.  Inadequate  housing,  health 
care  and  education  need  trained  re- 
searchers and  administrators,  as  well  as 
money,  to  be  effective.  Congressman 
GiAiMO  stated  in  a  .speech  here  Septem- 
ber 18, 1970: 

We  know  that  It  will  take  dedication,  ini- 
tiative, and  all  tb«  resources  at  our  com- 
mand to  provide  adequate  housing,  health 
care,  education,  employment,  food  and  trans- 
portation for  all  our  citizens. 

We  have  these  resources  and  they  are 
immediately  available.  There  are  many 
seieDtlsts  and  engineers  trained  In  many 
fields  whose  talents  could  be  utilized  to 
help  solve  our  critical  domestic  problems. 

The  reorientation  of  these  people  Is  so 
easy  that  I  find  it  absurd  to  discuss  as  a 
problem.  There  Is  no  question  that  It  can 
be  done.  The  question  is.  are  we  willing 
to  do  it?  Are  we  willing  to  take  this  poei- 
tive  step  toward  decreasing  unemploy- 
ment, toward  creating  aJternatlves  to 
military  work.  We  have  the  capability. 
What  is  needed  now  Is  the  will  to  do  it. 

Mr.  QUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 


commend  the  gentleman  from  Connec- 
ticut and  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
for  their  leadership  in  the  effort  to  focus 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  on  some  of 
the  critical  Issues  of  economic  conver- 
sion. 

As  a  Representative  from  suburban 
Maryland,  I  have  seen  at  colse  range  the 
impact  of  cutbacks  in  military  and  aero- 
space spending  on  business  firms  and 
scientific,  technical,  and  managerial  per- 
sonnel in  this  area.  For  the  men  and 
women  involved,  it  is  no  picnic  to  be  out 
of  a  good  Job  and  to  find  that  you  are 
"over-qualifled"  for  what  is  available. 
All  Americans  should  be  concerned  about 
the  breakup  of  scientlflc  teams  and  the 
enforced  idleness  of  technical  talent 
when  it  is  as  vital  as  ever  to  our  national 
well-being. 

The  Defense  and  Aeraspace  Industries, 
directly  or  indirectly,  employ  10  perrent 
of  our  total  work  force  and  60  percent 
of  our  engineers.  It  does  not  take  a 
Jeanne  Dixon  to  foresee  that  sharp  cut- 
backs in  Federal  sisending  in  these  fields 
will  mean  substantial  unemployment. 
Nearly  2  years  ago.  I  sponsored  legisla- 
tion to  create  a  National  Economic  Con- 
version Commission  to  conduct  studies 
and  encourage  conversion  planning  by 
industry.  Government,  labor,  and  profes- 
sional associations. 

Despite  broad  bipartisan  support,  this 
legislation  languished  in  committee, 
while  emplojmient  in  the  defense-related 
sector  of  the  economy  declined  by  more 
than  700,000  people.  It  has  been  updated 
to  provide  a  trust  fund  to  help  finance 
conversion  programs  and  to  pay  retrain- 
ing and  relocation  expenses  to  displaced 
employees. 

I  have  also  sponsored  the  legislation 
being  reintroduced  today,  to  fund  re- 
training programs  for  highly  skUled  per- 
sonnel, under  the  auspices  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  The  Founda- 
tion would  be  charged  with  Identifying 
civilian  problems  which  will  require  sci- 
entific expertise,  and  will  provide  educa- 
tional grants  and  programs  for  technical, 
scientlflc  and  managerial  talent  who 
wish  to  move  into  new  flelds. 

Obviously,  this  propos«Q  presumes  that 
the  United  States  intends  to  maintain  a 
strong  scientific  capability,  as  we  must. 
Expenditures  will  be  redirected,  but  must 
be  maintained  at  levels  corresponding  to 
the  need  for  skilled  people  in  pollution 
control,  and  other  fields  such  as  trans- 
portation, development  of  energy  sources, 
and  marine  research,  to  name  a  few. 

I  cannot  stress  strongly  enough  the 
need  for  a  national  commitment  to  sci- 
entific research  and  development.  The 
President's  1972  budget  reflects  this  com- 
mitment in  recommending  substantial  in- 
creases in  federally  supported  research 
The  budget  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  for  example,  would  be  in- 
creased from  $606  million  to  $622  million. 

This  commitment  is  essential  if  we  are 
to  create  new  smd  needed  markets  for 
research  and  development  firms  and  sci- 
entific personnel.  Last  November,  the 
Conservation  and  Natural  Resources  Sub- 
conmiittee  of  the  Oovemment  Opera- 
tions Conunittee,  on  which  I  serve,  heW 
hearings  on  the  application  of  aerospace 
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and  defense  industry  technologv  to  en- 
vironmental problems.  Many  difleicni-. 
opinions  were  expressed  on  the  capabili- 
ties of  aerospace  firms  to  enter  into 
coiTjnercial  production  to  meet  civilian 
needs.  There  was  little  disagreement, 
however,  on  the  need  to  direct  more  Fed- 
eral funding  into  the  research  market. 
In  the  area  of  water  pollution  control, 
for  example.  Federal  outlays  are  great 
and  growing,  but  most  of  the  money  is 
going  into  construction  of  sewage  treat- 
ment plants. 

This  program  is  vital,  but  does  not  re- 
quire the  kind  of  highly  sophisticated 
hardware  that  aerospace  firms  might 
develop  and  produce. 

In  talking  with  scientists  and  business 
firms  in  Maryland's  8th  District,  I  have 
learned  about  a  numt>er  of  bold  and 
imaginative  proposals  for  research  in 
areas  such  as  recycling  solid  waste  and 
utilization  of  the  waste  heat  from  power- 
plants.  Vitro  Laboratories,  located  in 
Silver  Spring,  has  developed  a  proposal 
for  a  solid  waste  management  system. 
The  proposal  would  establish  a  national 
framework  to  handle  the  collection, 
transportation,  and  recycling  of  waste.  A 
public  utility  is  envisioned,  and  would  be 
directed  toward  making  a  profit. 

The  Hittman  Corp.  of  Coliunbla, 
Md.,  has  done  significant  work  in  nu- 
clear and  sanitary  «igineering.  resources 
management,  energy  conversion,  and 
other  areas.  Hittman  has  substantial  ex- 
perience in  developing  techniques  for 
planning  of  nuclear  plants,  including 
methods  of  power  plants  cooling  and 
pollution  control. 

One  of  Hittman's  proposals  would  uti- 
lise by-product  heat  from  powerplants 
to  reduce  pollutants  in  cooling  water 
drawn  from  oiu-  rivers.  The  water  would 
be  held  up  in  an  aerated  lagoon,  used 
for  cooling  powerplant  condensers,  and 
recycled  to  the  lagoon. 

I  have  cited  these  ideas  as  examples  of 
the  advanced  brand  of  thinking  we  wiU 
need  to  clean  up  the  environment.  We 
will  need  the  same  spaceage  technology 
In  finding  systematic  solutions  to  other 
public  problems  as  well. 

I  share  the  concern  of  my  colleagues 
here  today  that  our  Nation  cannot  af- 
ford to  be  without  the  talents  of  many 
scientlflc,  technical,  and  managerial  per- 
sonnel who  are  today  without  employ- 
ment. I  support  legislation  to  assist  them 
in  making  the  change  to  new  scientific 
endeavors.  And  I  think  we  must  all  work 
to  assure  that  this  Goverrmient  creates 
and  sustains  a  new  market  for  research 
and  development  where  adequate  funds 
are  available  and  bold  new  thinking  is 
welcome. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.   GIAIMO.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous   consent   that   all   Members 
may  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bUl 
HJi.34. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr 
SmrroN).  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 

ordered. 

The-e  viaj  no  objection. 


VIETNAM  DISENGAGEMENT  ACT  OF 
1971 

l-K©  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Bihgham)  is 
recognized  for  60  minuieo. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
press  conference  this  morning  it  was 
announced  that  more  than  50  Members 
of  the  House  would  be  introducing  today 
a  bill  entitled.  "The  Vietnam  Disengage- 
ment Act  of  1971." 

I  am  doing  so  on  my  own  behalf  and 
on  behalf  of  the  others. 

The  principal  cosponsors  of  this 
legislation  in  the  House  are:  Messrs. 
Anderson  of  Tennessee.  McCloskey,  of 
California,  and  Riegle,  of  Michigan. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  the  following 
Members  as  cosponsors: 

Mr.  Abotjrezk,  Mrs.  Abzug,  Mr.  Addab- 
Bo.  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Bkrgland,  Mr. 
BoLAND,  Mrs.  CmsHOLM,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr. 
Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
Cotter,  Mr.  Dellttms.  and  Mr.  Dices. 

Mr.  DRI^■AN,  Mr.  Eckhardt,  Mr.  Ed- 
v^TARDS  of  California.  Mr.  Eilbero,  Mr. 
William  D.  Ford,  Mr.  Praser.  Mr.  Green 
of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr. 
Hathaway,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Hechler 
of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Hclstoski,  and 
Mr.  Kastenkeier. 

Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Leggett,  Mr.  Matsu- 
naga,  Mr.  MncvA,  Mr.  Mttchill,  Mr. 
MooRHEAD,  Mr.  Mosher,  Mr.  O'Neill,  Mr. 
PoDELL,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Rettss,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, and  Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Sei- 
berling.  Mr.  Shipley,  Mr.  Thompson  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Vanik,  Mr.  Waldie,  Mr. 
Whalen,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Wolff,  Mr.  Yates,  and  Mr.  Roonby  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  the  same  as 
S.  376,  which  was  Introduced  on  Janu- 
ary 27  in  the  other  body  by  Senator 
McGovern  and  Senator  Hatfield  with 
19  other  cosponsors,  and  it  represents, 
in  effect,  the  1971  version  of  the  Hatfield- 
McGtovem  amendment,  which  was  ex- 
tensively debated  last  year  and  exten- 
sively discussed  around  the  coimtry. 

Essentially,  what  this  bill  does  is  to 
call  for  an  end  to  offensive  operations  in 
Vietnam  by  May  1.  and  for  total  with- 
drawal of  all  U.S.  forces  from  Vietnam 
by  the  end  of  this  year. 

I  would  like  to  comment  briefly  on 
some  of  the  points  that  are  made  in  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  bill  under  which  Congress 
would  make  certain  declarations  and 
findings.  It  Is  there  stated  that — 

Under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  the  President  and  the  Congress  share 
responsibility  for  establishing,  defining  the 
authority  for  and  concluding  foreign  military 
oommitmenta. 

It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  hard  for 
anyone  to  quarrel  with  that  conclusion.  I 
said  only  yesterday  I  felt  there  was  a 
growing  tendency  for  the  Congress  in 
this  matter  of  war  and  peace  to  be  by- 
passed by  Presidential  authority,  and  I 
think  the  Congress  should  take  st^Ts  to 
reassert  its  authority.  The  fact  that  wars 
today  do  not  seem  to  be  declared  any 
more  should  not  remove  from  the  Con- 
gress the  authority  that  it  was  given  In 


the  Constitution  to  approve  declarations 
of  war,  and  that  if  wars  are  to  be  carried 
on  in  an  undeclared  fashion,  then  Con- 
gress should  exercise  its  authority  to  de- 
cide whether  or  not  they  are  appropri- 
ate. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  fiu-ther  states 
that — 

The  repeal  of  the  Qulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion raises  new  \incertalntles  about  the  source 
of  authority  t<a  American  Involvement  in 
Vietnam. 

That  resolution  was  repealed  last  year, 
as  Meml)ers  will  recaU,  and  since  it  was 
so  often  referred  to  as  the  basis  of  the 
authority  for  the  President  to  act  in 
Indochina,  it  Is  indeed  strange,  to  say 
the  least,  that  the  hostilities  have  con- 
tinued and,  indeed,  are  extended  without 
that  legislative  authorization.  Uncertain 
as  it  was,  and  indefinite  as  it  was,  that 
authority  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion has  now  been  repealed. 
Section  2  further  states  that^ 
Both  the  domestic  and  foreign  poUcy  ta- 
terests  of  the  United  States  require  an  ex- 
peditious end  to  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

Again  it  seems  hard  to  quarrel  with 
this  conclusion.  I  am  suie  that  every 
American  citizen  wants  to  see  an  end  to 
the  war  In  Vietnam.  We  differ  only  in 
our  approach  and  the  method  by  which 
that  end  is  to  be  achieved.  We  all  know 
how  damaging  war  has  been  to  many  ol 
our  interests,  particularly  to  our  domes- 
tic interests,  where  oiu-  resources  to  cope 
with  the  problems  of  our  cities  have  been 
so  severely  reduced  by  the  impact  of  the 
Vietnam  war. 
Section  2  further  states  that — 
The  conflict  can  beet  be  resolved  throragh 
a  political  settlement  among  the  parUee 
concerned. 

It  used  to  be  that  this  was  a  constantly 
stated  provision  or  principle.  I  must  say 
that  in  recent  months  the  administration 
has  seemed  to  show  less  and  less  interest 
in  this  possibility  and  has  seemed  to  rely 
more  and  more  on  military  activities  and 
military  operations  to  bring  about  an 
end  to  the  war.  But  those  of  us  who  are 
cosponsoring  this  bUl  feel,  as  we  have  in 
the  past,  that  a  political  settlement  is  the 
only  way  the  conflict  can  be  resolved. 
The  further  statement  of  section  2  is — 
In  the  light  of  all  conelderatlons.  the  solu- 
tion which  offers  the  greatest  safety,  the 
highest  measure  of  honor,  the  best  llkeU- 
hood  for  the  return  of  United  States  prison- 
ers, and  the  most  me&tUngf ui  opportunity  for 
a  political  settlement  would  be  the  estab- 
ment  of  a  date  certain  for  the  orderly  with- 
drawal of  all  United  Statee  armed  forces  from 
Vietnam. 

That  is  the  essence  of  our  position,  and 
that  is  the  essence  of  this  bill. 

According  to  a  Gallup  poll,  73  percent 
of  the  American  people  have  come  to  the 
same  conclusion  that  we  have,  to  set  a 
date  for  total  American  withdrawal,  and 
that  the  date  should  be  set  by  the  end 
of  this  year. 

I  would  like  to  comment  particularly 
on  the  reference  in  that  statement  that 
this  course  offers  the  best  likelihood  for 
the  return  of  UJ8.  prisoners  of  war. 
We  are  all  concerned  about  the  treat- 
ment of  Am^erican  prisoners  In  North 
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Vietnam,  and  we  resent  and  protest  the 
fact  that  they  are  not  being  treated 
according  to  the  Geneva  Conyentlon. 
Many  efforts  have  been  made— and 
appropriately  so — to  bring  International 
pressure  on  the  Qovemment  of  North 
Vietnam  to  accord  the  prisoners  such 
treatment,  but  there  Is  also,  as  SenAtor 
Edmund  Musiax  pointed  out  the  other 
day  In  Hartford.  Conn.,  the  underlying 
quMVkm  of  how  we  are  going  to  get  these 
priMmers  released.  The  present  course 
the  administration  Is  following,  the  so- 
called  policy  of  Vietnamlzatlon.  offers  a 
prospect  only  of  continuing  and  endless 
hostilities,  and  that  means  no  prospect 
for  the  return  of  those  prisoners. 

If  a  date  were  set  for  total  American 
withdrawal,  there  is  no  question  what- 
ever that  the  release  of  the  prisoners 
could  be  promptly  negotiated  smd  there 
could  be  negotiated  at  the  same  time  en- 
forceable assurances  that  the  withdrawal 
of  American  troops  could  be  accom- 
plished safely  and  without  attack  by 
Hanoi  or  the  Vietcong. 

The  bill  we  are  Introducing  today  does 
not  make  specific  mention  of  Cambodia 
or  Laos.  Perhaps  It  is  unfortunate  that 
it  does  not  refer  to  the  totality  of  Indo- 
china, because  Indochina  has  now  be- 
come the  total  battlefield,  but  the  bill 
does  not  do  that,  because  we  are  in- 
troducing precisely  the  language  of  the 
bill  Introduced  in  S.  376.  This  is  because 
the  heart  of  the  problem,  the  root  of  the 
trouble  In  Indochina.  Is  stlU  the 
wretched  Vietnam  war.  If  we  can  decide 
once  and  for  «l11  to  get  all  American 
troops  out  of  Vietnam,  there  will  be  no 
problem  about  the  other  areas. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  as  co- 
sponsors  are  not  deeply  troubled  about 
the  extension  of  the  war  to  Include  air 
operations  of  various  kinds  and  artillery 
operations  In  Laos  and  air  operations  In 
Cambodia.  Many  of  us  have  Introduced 
bills  and  resolutions  to  extend  the  exist- 
ing congressional  prohibitions  of  ground 
troops  In  these  areas  to  air  support  and 
other  types  of  military  operations  in 
Laos  and  Cambodia,  and  those  resolu- 
tions should  be  considered  as  compan- 
ion resolutions  to  the  bill  we  are  in- 
tnMtneing  today.  It  is  our  hope  that  all 
of  these  resolutions  will  be  considered 
at  an  early  date  by  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  and  those  of  us  who 
are  cosponsors  of  the  bill  and  members 
of  that  committee  are  urging  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman.  Dr.  Morgak,  to  ar- 
range for  such  hearings. 

At  this  point  I  Insert  Into  the  Rxcord 
the  remarks  made  at  our  press  confer- 
ence this  morning  by  Senator  McOov- 
TKH.  We  were  honored  to  have  him 
there.  He  Is  the  principal  sponsor,  as  I 
have  said,  of  the  corresponding  bill  in 
the  other  body. 

The  remarks  of  Senator  McOovbrn 
foUow ; 

RxvAuca  ST  Sbnatob  Okobcx  McOovxaN 

I  am  pleaaad  to  Join  Uila  press  conferenca 
to  aanounce  the  Introduction  of  the  Viet- 
nam Dtaangafement  Act  la  the  House  of  Rep- 
rasentatlvM.  This  is  the  comp&nloD  bUl  to  S. 
37S.  which  Senator  Hatfield  and  I  and  nln«- 
te«n  other  sponaon  Introduced  in  the  Senate 
on  January  tweuty-ieventh. 

The  Invasion  of  Laos  makes  clear  that  Prea- 
ident    NUon    succeeded    In    trancformlng    a 


one-front  war  Into  a  three-front  war.  He 
Inherited  a  war  In  Vietnam;  now  be  pursues 
that  same  war  In  all  of  Indochina. 

For  once  I  find  mjself  In  completo  agree- 
wlth  Vice  President  Ky  of  8oi'«»>  Vietnam.  In 
his  recognition  that  vi«cnameee  forces  can 
become  boggeri  <iown  in  Laos  as  they  are  in 
Cambodi*.  and  that  the  operation  la  likely 
to  prolong  the  war  Instead  of  bringing  an 
earlier  peace. 

The  Invasion  of  Laos,  like  last  rummer's 
invacion  of  Cambodia.  Is  portrayed  as  an- 
other step  on  our  way  out  of  Vietnam. 

It  is  more  likely  a  reminder  that  the  Ad- 
ministration clings  to  the  mistaken  belief 
that  we  can  yet  achieve  a  mUltary  decision 
In  Vietnam,  where  our  military  Involvement 
already  stands  as  the  most  serious  blunder 
In  our  national  history. 

There  Is  but  one  way  now  to  bring  the  Ad- 
ministration to  Its  eenses.  and  that  is  for  the 
Congress  to  pass  the  McGovem-Hatfleld  bill 
and  Its  House  counterpart,  now  approved  by 
some  73  percent  of  the  American  people,  to 
bring  our  armed  forces  home  before  Decem- 
ber 31st  of  this  year. 

This  Ls  the  one  means  to  secure  the  release 
of  our  prisoners,  the  safe  withdrawal  of  our 
forces  imd  an  end  to  the  devastation  now 
spreading  across  Indochina. 

Note:  S.  370.  The  Vietnam  Disengagement 
Act  (McOovern-Hatfleld)  was  Introduced  In 
the  Senate  on  January  37.  1971.  It  Is  cur- 
rently sponsored  by  Senators  McOovern,  Hat- 
field. Cranston.  Hughes.  Bayh.  Church.  Eagle- 
ton.  Oravel,  Harris.  Hart.  Hartke,  Inouye. 
Javtts.  Kennedy.  Mondale.  Mo«a.  Nelson. 
PTx>zmlre.  Rlblooff.  Tunney.  Williams. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  would  like  to  In- 
clude at  this  point  the  text  of  the  Viet- 
nam Disengagement  Act  of  1971: 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Ucmae 
of  Rejyretentative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conyreaj  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Vietnam  Disengage- 
ment Act  of  1971. 

Skc.  3.  Congreea  flnda  and  declares  that 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
the  President  and  the  Congress  share  re- 
sponsibility for  eatabllshlng.  defining  the 
authority  for  and  concluding  foreign  military 
commitments;  that  the  repeal  of  the  Oulf 
of  Tonkin  Resolution  raises  new  uncertain- 
ties »bout  the  source  of  authority  for  Ameri- 
can involvement  In  Vietnam;  that  both  the 
domestic  and  foreign  policy  Interests  of  the 
United  States  require  an  expeditious  end  to 
the  war  in  Vietnam;  that  the  conflict  can 
best  be  resolved  through  a  political  settle- 
ment among  the  parties  concerned:  that  In 
the  light  of  all  considerations,  the  solution 
which  offers  the  greatest  safety,  the  highest 
measure  of  honor,  the  best  likelihood  for  the 
return  of  United  States  prisoners  and  the 
most  meaningful  opportunity  for  a  poUtlcal 
settlement  would  t>e  the  establishment  of  a 
data  certain  for  the  orderly  withdrawal  of  all 
United  Stataa  armed  forces  from  Vietnam. 

S*c.  3.  Chapter  1  of  jjart  HI  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1941  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"Sxc.  830.  (a)  In  accordance  with  pubUc 
statements  of  policy  by  the  President,  no 
funds  authorised  to  be  appropriated  under 
this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended to  maintain  a  troop  level  of  more 
than  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  thousand 
armed  forces  of  the  United  Statea  In  Viet- 
nam after  Uay  1.  1971. 

(b)  After  May  1.  1971.  funds  authorized 
or  appropriated  under  this  or  any  other  Act 
may  b«  expended  In  connection  with  activi- 
ties of  American  armed  forces  in  and  over 
Vietnam  only  to  accomplish  the  following 
objectives: 

(1)  To  bring  about  the  orderly  termina- 
tion of  military  operations  there  and  the 
safe  and  systematic  withdrawal  of  remain- 
ing American  armed  forces  by  December  SI. 
1971; 


(3) 
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(3)  To  arrange  asylum  or  other  means  to 
assure  the  safety  of  South  Vietnamese  who 
might  be  physically  endangered  by  with- 
drawal of  American  forces;  and 

(4)  To  provide  assistance  to  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  consistent  with  the  foregoing 
objectives." 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  and  good  friend  from  New 
York  (Mr.  BmcHAM )  and  with  the  other 
cosponsors  of  the  Vietnam  Disengage- 
ment Act  of  1971.  Let  us  hope  that  there 
Is  no  need  for  the  date  of  this  leglslatioD 
to  be  changed,  nor  for  the  93d  Congreu 
to  take  up  the  cause  Initiated  last  year 
and  continued  this  year. 

The  Invasion  of  Laos,  the  escalation 
of  the  air  war  over  Indochina,  the  con- 
tinued deceptions  practiced  by  the  Nixon 
administration  with  regard  to  its  policies 
in  Vietnam  make  enactment  of  this  bill 
an  urgent  necessity.  It  clearly  is  the  only 
realistic  alternative  to  the  administra- 
tion's Vietnamlzatlon  policy  which  pur- 
ports to  end  the  war  by  widening  it  to 
save  American  lives  by  Jeopardizing  them 
still  further,  to  assure  freedom  and  self- 
determination  for  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  by  supporting,  with  our  mili- 
tary and  economic  might,  a  repressive 
and  dictatorial  regime. 

The  Invasion  of  Cambodia  last  year 
brought  to  a  head  what  I  consider  to  be 
a  grave  constitutional  crisis.  It  is  a  crisis 
yet  to  be  resolved,  for  the  administra- 
tion continues  to  wage  a  war  during  what 
it  terms  "peacetime,"  violates  Its  own 
professed  guidelines  for  military  opera- 
tions in  Indochina,  refuses  even  to  tell 
Congress,  the  press,  and  the  public  what 
it  is  spending  on  the  war,  and  conducts 
a  secret  ground  war  in  Laos  under  the 
cover  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
To  this  day.  the  administration  refuses 
to  tell  the  truth  at>out  reports  that  Un- 
supported Thai  troops  are  involved  in 
Laotian  military  operations  and  I  warn 
my  colleagues  and  the  President  that  it 
Is  becoming  more  possible  every  day  for 
the  war  to  spread  to  Thailand  as  it  ha« 
to  Laos  and  Cambodia.  And  If  it  does, 
what  would  the  position  of  the  United 
States  be  then,  considering  our  obliga- 
tions under  the  SEATO  treaty? 

The  administration  has  refused  to 
draw  a  line  In  Indochina.  Its  commit- 
ment to  the  Thieu-Ky  regime  seems  bot- 
tomless. And  so  Congress  must  draw  the 
line — clearly  and  now. 

The  need  for  passage  of  the  Vietnam 
Disengagement  Act  is  every  bit  as  urgent 
today  as  it  was  last  year  when  It  was 
known  as  the  amendment  to  end  the  war 
By  setting  a  definite  timetable  for  with- 
drawal it  gives  us  the  means  to  achieve 
authentic  negotiations  that  will  bring  our 
prisoners  of  war  back  to  their  homes  and 
families  and  terminate  our  Involvement 
in  a  war  that  has  wreaked  destruction 
on  several  countries  and  so  tragically  dis- 
rupted our  own  national  priorities.  I 
share  the  President's  beUef  that  this 
Congress  can  help  end  this  war.  The  leg- 
islation we  are  Introducing  today  is  the 
best  way  Congress  can  meet  Its  obliga- 
tions. 

Mrs.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
two  members  of   the   administration— 
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Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rogers — testified  oeCore 
committees  of  Congress  on  American 
activities  in  Laos.  After  reading  accounts 
of  the  testimony  in  this  morning's  papers 
I,  for  one.  am  more  confused  than  ever. 

Presumably,  administration  officials 
were  sent  to  the  Hill  to  reassure  us  that 
our  recent  air  activities  beyond  the  Lao- 
tian border  are  not  what  they  seem  to 
be — a  full-scale  Invasion  of  Laos.  In  an 
effort  to  hide  what  Is  happening,  they 
call  this  an  "Incursion"  rather  than  an 
invasion.  They  tell  us  that,  contrary  to 
all  reasonable  expectation,  this  action 
will  curtail  the  war  rather  than  expand 
it.  And.  In  what  must  be  the  most  cyn- 
ical distortion  of  all,  they  suggest  that 
somehow,  in  some  way,  killing  people 
from  the  air  is  a  cleaner,  better  kind  of 
war  than  killing  them  from  the  ground. 
Yet,  it  Is  a  perverse  morality  that  would 
have  us  think  that  dropping  bombs  on 
women  and  children  whom  you  do  not 
see  is  somehow  superior  to  killing  them 
face  to  face.  It  is  true  that  a  bombardier, 
from  his  position  high  In  the  sky,  Is  pro- 
tected from  seeing  the  burning  flesh,  the 
blood  and  twisted  bodies,  whereas  the 
foot  soldier  is  not,  but  for  the  victims 
death  is  death. 

Yet,  these  latest  in  a  series  of  lies  and 
distortions  are  not  the  first  we  have 
heard,  nor  will  they  be  the  Isist.  Even 
while  the  administration  tries  desperate- 
ly to  befuddle  us  into  silence  over  its 
frolic  and  detour  In  Laos,  old  lies  are 
coming  to  light.  Months  ago  the  admin- 
istration told  us  that  U.S.  combat  troops 
would  be  out  of  VietnEim  by  summer.  But 
today  we  learn  that  40,000-45.000  com- 
bat troops  will  still  be  in  Vietnam  after 
May  1.  and  another  142,000  wUl  serve  as 
combat  support,  on  call  for  further 
fighting  when  the  generals  think  It  neces- 
sary. 

What  the  Nixon  administration  now 
seems  to  be  forgetting  Is  that  it  Is  the 
citizens  of  this  country  who  are  paying 
for  the  war.  In  lives  and  In  dollars,  and 
that  the  citizens  have  overwhelmingly 
repudiated  it.  As  I  have  noted  already, 
the  most  recent  Gallup  poll  shows  that 
73  i»ercent  of  the  American  people  favor 
total  withdrawal.  Yet,  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration takes  us  deeper  into  the  war. 
rather  than  out  of  it.  and  hopes  to  anes- 
thetize us  into  inaction  by  systematically 
and  intentionally  concealing  the  truth. 

In  the  face  of  this  monstrous  display 
of  Illegal  executive  power,  I  again  call 
on  all  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
to  Join  the  many  efforts  to  bring  this  war 
to  an  end.  Whatever  it  takes — whether 
it  be  House  and  Senate  resolutions,  re- 
strictions on  appropriations,  or  measures 
such  as  the  Vietnam  Disengagement  Act 
of  1971.  which  cuts  off  all  funds  unless 
U.S.  troops  are  withdrawn  by  Decem- 
ber 31,  1971  and  which  I  am  proud  to 
cosponsor  today — every  Member  of  Con- 
gress must  act  decisively  to  bring  our 
soldiers  home — to  end  our  Immoral  and 
Illegal  interference  in  other  countries — 
and  to  bring  this  American  tragedy  In 
Southeast  Asia  to  an  end  before  another 
year  passes. 

We  must  insist  that  the  President  set 
a  specific  date  for  the  Immediate  with- 
drawal of  all  American  troops  from 
Vietnam. 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  first  want  to  compliment  my 
(x^Ueagues  in  the  House,  Mr.  Bingham 
and  Mr  RiiGLE,  and  Senator  McOovkrn, 
for  their  courageous  leadership  on  this 
most  critical  issue. 

Under  Mr,  Nixon's  program  of  Viet- 
namization,  we  have  seen  this  vicious 
war  spread  into  Cambodia  and  Laos.  The 
argument  that  by  widening  the  war  we 
will  bring  about  a  more  speedy  end  does 
not  hold  water.  If  Vietnamlzatlon  has 
not  yet  succeeded,  It  will  not  succeed.  We 
must  face  the  fact  that  Asia's  future  will 
be  determined  by  Asians. 

We  can  devastate  and  depopulate 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia  and  Laos  but  we 
cannot  win  anything  worth  winning 
there.  The  only  sane  course  is  to  get  out 
as  soon  as  possible,  a  course  on  which 
73  percent  of  the  American  people  are 
agreed. 

As  this  resolution  would  do,  we  must 
limit  military  spending  in  Vietnam  to 
defense  of  our  troops  and  we  must  set  a 
date  by  which  time  all  AmericEin  com- 
bat forces  will  be  withdrawn.  There  is 
no  other  way  we  can  be  assured  that  the 
war  will  not  be  widened  further  smd  that 
the  United  States  will  not  become  part- 
ner in  future  adventures  of  the  kind  now 
taking  place  in  Laos. 

Again,  I  want  to  express  my  gratitude 
to  my  colleagues  for  taking  the  leswler- 
shlp  on  this  issue.  It  will  be  a  great  day 
for  Americans  as  well  as  Asians  if  we 
succeed  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  support  of  the  Vietnam  Disengage- 
ment Act  of  1971  introduced  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Bingham).  I  only  wish  there  were 
reason  to  believe  that  this  time  it  will 
be  different.  On  at  least  a  dozen  occa- 
sions over  the  past  2  years  I  have  shared 
the  frustration  of  men  like  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  as  the  Congress, 
and  particularly  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, has  consistently  refused  to  accept 
its  constitutional  right  and  responsibility 
to  control  the  warmaklng  activities  of 
the  U.S.  Army  in  Southeast  Asia.  Viet- 
nam is  no  longer  merely  Mr.  Nixon's 
war.  It  is  now  our  war  as  well.  We  have 
psissed  up  too  many  chances  to  stop  it. 

The  most  shameful  part  of  our  dismal 
record  on  the  war  is  that  we  have  not 
acted  out  of  principle  but  rather  out  of 
expediency  and  even  indifference.  The 
problem  is  not  that  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  are  for  the  war,  but 
that  they  are  not  against  it.  If  I  am  com- 
mitted to  ending  the  war,  and  you  are 
committed  to  escalating  toward  a  clear 
military  victory,  at  least  we  can  define 
our  differences  and  deal  with  them. 
What  is  frustrating  and  perhaps  im- 
moral is  to  not  care  enough  to  stand  up 
strongly  on  either  side — to  avoid  the  is- 
sue and  pass  the  unpleasant  buck  by  as- 
serting that  the  President's  haiids  must 
not  be  tied,  or  that  we  should  first  give 
Vietnamlzatlon  a  chance  to  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  only  two  real 
sides  to  the  issue  of  the  war.  To  stay  in 
or  to  get  out.  The  rest  is  obfuscatlon. 
You  do  not  get  out  by  going  further  In. 
Calling  expansion  of  the  war  into  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos  part  of  our  planned  with- 
drawal does  not  change  that  truth.  Prof. 


Hans  J.  Morganthau,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  has  written  a  terrifying  arti- 
cle, recently  printed  in  the  New  Republic 
of  February  20,  1971.  Professor  Morgan- 
thau demonstrated  that  ultimately,  when 
all  the  public  relations  stunts — like  Viet- 
namization — designed  to  bring  military 
victory  have  failed,  we  will  have  to  face 
the  hard  choice  we  continue  at  present  to 
avoid:  Either  we  pull  out  all  stops  and 
attain  a  total  military  "victory"  by  de- 
molishing Southeast  Asia  with  tactical 
nuclear  weapons,  or  we  liquidate  our 
bankrupt  policy  and  withdraw  complete- 
ly, Just  as  the  French  did  from  Algiers. 
I  am  including  Professor  Morganthau's 
article  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues. 

By  continuing  to  avoid  the  responsi- 
bility of  facing  this  impleasant  choice  of 
alternatives.  Congress  has  earned  a  share 
of  the  respoiisibility  for  the  loss  of  the 
spirit  of  America. 

The  time  has  come  to  choose  sides.  No 
one  can  stand  on  the  sidelines.  If  you  are 
not  against,  then  you  are  for.  There  is  no 
neutral  ground.  I  support  the  Vietnam 
Disengagement  Act  of  1971.  On  behalf  of 
the  people  of  America  and  of  Southeast 
Asia.  I  respectfully  ask  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress,  "Where  do  you  stand?" 

The  article  follows: 

Thx  Ntjclkab  Option — ^What  P&ice  Victoit? 
(By  Hans  J.  Morganthau) 

Recent  events  In  Cambodia  and  Laos  have 
clarified  three  Important  aspects  of  our  in- 
volvement In  Indochina:  the  nature  of 
Nixon's  Indochina  policy,  the  InabUlty  and 
unwillingness  of  Congress  to  change  more 
than  the  modalities  of  that  policy,  and  the 
nature  of  the  victory  we  are  likely  to  win. 

Before  the  1968  election,  many — myself 
Included— thought  that  Nixon,  clever  poUtl- 
clan  that  he  Is,  would  make  it  his  first 
order  of  business  to  Uquldate  the  Vietnam 
war.  He  could  easily  have  done  It.  telling 
the  world  that  the  United  SUtes  had  hon- 
ored ita  commitment  to  the  freedom  of 
South  Vietnam  and  that  it  was  up  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  decide  -vhat  to  do  with 
that  freedom,  and  telling  the  American  peo- 
ple that  he  was  putting  an  end  to  Johnson's 
war  as  Elsenhower  has  put  an  end  to  Tru- 
man's war  In  Korea,  It  as  now  become  obvi- 
ous that  Nixon's  policy  of  "winding  down" 
the  war  Is  not  the  same  as  ending  it.  Paced 
with  the  choice  between  the  Algerian  solu- 
tion— admitting  a  mlsuke  and  liquidating 
It  speedily  and  without  qualification — and 
fighting  on  to  victory — victory  meaning  the 
perpetuation  of  an  antlcommunlst  govern- 
ment In  Saigon-Nixon  has  chosen  the  latter 
alternative.  However,  he  cannot  pursue  vic- 
tory with  the  costly  and  Ineffective  conven- 
tional means  Johnson  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose; for  the  American  people  and  Congress 
have  made  It  clear  that  they  will  no  longer 
support  such  a  war.  The  Cooper-Church 
amendment,  prohibiting  the  use  of  American 
ground  troops  and  advisers  In  Cambodia,  ex- 
presses that  popular  and  congressional  mood. 

That  mood,  however,  does  not  necessarily 
favor  the  Algerian  solution.  What  this  mood 
is  against  Is  the  continuation  of  a  war 
fought  with  American  ground  troops  at  a 
casualty  rate  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
gains  made  and  to  be  expected.  It  Is  against 
this  kind  of  a  war  that  public  and  con- 
gressional opinion  has  turned,  but  It  has  not 
turned  against  a  war  fought  more  effectively 
and  more  sparing  of  American  Uvea.  It  is  this 
kind  of  a  war  Nixon  Is  waging  and  proposes 
to  wage  till  victory.  He  proposes  not  to  end 
the  war  but  to  change  its  nature.  As  an  Air 
Force  oSlcer  said  to  Alvln  Shuster  of  The 
NetD  York  Times:  "We  will  be  around  a 
long  time  to  come.  Tou  won't  see  any  dead- 
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Unas  on  tb«  vltlulcawml  of  ftlr  power  from 
this  place." 

It  U  cbAxaotMlAtlo  Ql  a,  oount«rlnsurgency 
war,  thMX  U,  or  a  war  fought  against  a  whole 
people  or  at  least  a  large  segment  of  It.  that 
tta  primary  aim  Is  not  the  conquest  of  ter- 
ritory but  the  destruction  of  the  will  to  flght 
of  the  Insurgent  population  by  klUlng  Insur- 
gKiCa.  If  that  will  proves  to  b«  ▼Irtually  tn- 
dastruotlble  then  the  physieal  destruction  of 
the  Insurgent  population  Itself  becomes  the 
primary  aim.  Hence  "search  anU  destroy"  as 
the  strategy  of  the  Indochina  war  and  the 
body  count  as  the  measure  of  victory.  Tet  In 
practice  "search  and  destroy"  on  the  ground 
has  rerealed  two  drawbacks  and.  in  conse- 
quence, has  undergone  a  significant  trane- 
formatloD. 

The  search  for  the  enemy  has  frequently 
been  In  vain  and  has  therefore  frustrated  and 
demoralized  tha  searching  troops,  as  has  the 
ImpodslblUty  of  distinguishing  between  the 
comhatant  insurgents  and  the  hostile  or  In- 
different civilian  population.  Furthermore, 
"search  and  destroy"  has  been  turned  effec- 
ttvely  by  the  insurgents  against  their  enemies 
through  ambush  and  booby  traps.  Thus  In- 
evitably what  was  Intended  as  a  discriminat- 
ing "search  and  destroy"  operation  was  trans- 
formed Into  Indiscriminate  destruction  of  the 
actual  or  potential  enemies,  that  Is,  of  the 
whole  population  actually  or  presumably 
friendly  to,  and  controlled  by.  the  enemy. 
Yet  while  "search  and  destroy"  rKjulres  op- 
erations on  the  ground.  Indiscriminate  de- 
struction Is  much  more  effectively  and  eco- 
nomically carried  on  from  the  air.  As  a  Lao- 
tian general  put  It  to  Henry  Kamm.  accord- 
ing to  The  SetD  York  Timet  of  February  6: 
"Ifaybe  In  three  years,  or  maybe  earlier,  there 
will  be  only  women  in  Laos." 

Thus  the  prohibitions  of  the  Oooper- 
Ohurch  amendment  compelled  the  Adminis- 
tration to  change  the  main  locale  of  Its  oper- 
ations from  the  ground  to  the  air,  a  change 
which  the  results  of  the  ground  war  sug- 
gaeted  anyhow  and  which  It  has  put  Into 
practice  in  good  measure  on  Its  own  inltla- 
tlTe  In  Vietnam  and  Laoa.  Thus  the  Cooper- 
Ohurch  amendment  compels  the  Administra- 
tion to  do  completely  In  Cambodia  what  It 
has  already  done  partially  In  Vietnam  and 
Laos  and  what  It  would  have  done  anyhow  to 
a  considerable  extent. 

While  the  Cooper-Church  amendment  rati- 
fies and  legitimises  a  change  In  the  tactics  of 
the  war  which  the  failure  of  the  ground  war 
had  already  suggested  to  the  Administration. 
It  Intends  to  lmp>oae  one  real  limitation  upon 
the  Administration's  freedom  of  action:  any 
use  whatsoever  of  ground  troops  and  advisers 
In  Oambodla.  This  limitation,  unqualified 
and  absolute,  runs  counter  to  the  Adminis- 
tration's resolution  to  leave  Indochina  un- 
defeated and  victorious,  m  the  measure  that 
the  Cambodian  and  South  Vietnamese  forces 
are  unable  to  bold  their  own.  they  must  be 
supported  by  the  United  States  The  margin 
Of  victory  which  these  forces  cannot  supply 
must  be  supplied  by  the  United  States. 

If  air  interdiction  Is  all  that  Is  needed, 
the  Administration  will  remain  within  the 
llmlta  of  the  Cooper-Church  amendment.  If 
more  Is  needed,  such  as  close  combat  rapport 
from  the  air.  the  ferrying  of  troops  by  heli- 
copter, and  the  su(>ervialon  of  the  use  of 
American  weapons,  the  Administration  will 
stretch  the  Cooper-Church  limitations  to  the 
breaking  point.  For  Instance,  a  helicopter 
crew  which  Is  shot  at  after  having  landed 
with  its  troops  or  cargo  is  not  likely  to  hide 
behind  a  copy  of  the  Cooper -Church  amend- 
ment but  will  shoot  back,  and  a  "military 
equipment  delivery  team."  In  or  out  of  onl- 
form.  cannot  help  but  advise  the  recipients 
In  the  use  of  the  delivered  hardware  and  may 
have  to  accompany  them  Into  combat  In  or- 
der to  make  the  advice  effective.  If  American 
persooinel  on  such  a  mission  shoiild  be  unable 
to  hold  their  own  against  an  enemy  attack. 
ground  troops  would  of  course  be  sent  In  to 
rescue  them.  Thus  one  thing  on  the  ground 


would  lead  to  another,  and  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  would  join  a  number  of 
ether  congressional  enactments  trying  t^ 
vain  to  limit  executive  discretion  In  *^*  con- 
duct of  foreign  and  mllltarv  policy. 

These  possible  anri  e^'en  likely  develop- 
ments, however,  do  not  presage  a  repetition 
of  the  viecnam  experience,  culminating  In  a 
massive  American  engagement  on  the  groxind. 
The  Administration  is  committed  to  dis- 
engagement on  the  ground,  and  reescala- 
tlon  of  the  war  on  that  level,  even  If  the 
Administration  had  learned  nothing  from 
the  fiasco  In  Vietnam,  would  threaten  polit- 
ical disaster  in  1973  and  would  be  mlllurUy 
hasardous  on  account  of  the  beginning  dls- 
Intesrratlon  of  the  American  Army  in  Viet- 
nam. What  we  must  guard  against  is  not  a 
repetition  of  the  Vietnam  experience  In 
Laos  and  Oambodl*.  The  Administration  is 
committed  to  winning  the  war  from  the 
air,  and  It  Is  this  commitment  that  casts  an 
ominous  shadow  not  only  over  Southeast 
A3la  but  over  the  United  States  and  Western 
Civilization  Itself. 

A  genuine  war  of  national  liberation,  such 
as  the  people  of  Vietnam  have  been  fight- 
ing for  26  years,  can  be  won  by  the  foreign 
power  only  if  the  latter  Is  able  to  kill  so 
many  enemies  that  the  survivors  have  no 
longer  the  will  and,  more  particularly,  the 
means  to  fight  on.  What  we  have  done  In 
Vietnam  on  the  ground  and  from  the  air 
has  failed  to  win  the  war,  and  what  we  are 
doing  in  Laos  and  Cambodia  from  the  air 
and  what  the  South  Vietnamese  are  doing 
on  the  grotind  Is  not  likely  to  win  It  either, 
at  least  In  the  short  or  tolerably  long  nin. 
Of  course.  If  we  were  to  bombard  the  Indo- 
chlneee  landscape  from  the  air  systematical- 
ly year-ln  and  year-out.  we  would  utterly 
destroy  the  land  and  the  people  and  thereby 
have  won  the  war.  But  the  Administration 
cannot  afford  to  wait  that  long  and  It  baa 
In  Its  armory  a  weapon  that  can  expedite 
dramatically  the  process  of  destruction  and, 
hence,  victory. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  what  conventional 
warfare  on  the  ground  and  from  the  air  Is 
achieving  gradually  and  with  fwlnful  and 
rtsky  slowness,  a  few  Judiciously  placed 
"tactical"  nuclecu:  weapons — and  note  that 
the  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  bombs  are  now 
categorized  as  tactical" — could  accomplish 
overnight.  It  would  be  surprising  If  this  ob- 
vious and  simple  fact  had  escaped  the  atten- 
tion of  the  makers  of  our  Indochlnese  policy. 
Indeed,  it  Is  an  historic  fact  that  Nixon  as 
Vice  President  recommended  In  1954  the  use 
of  nuclear  weapons  in  Vietnam,  and  there 
are  Indications  that  more  recently  the  use 
of  such  weapons  was  eerlovisly  considered. 
More  importantly,  the  logic  of  the  Admin- 
istration's position  p>olnts  ineluctably  In  this 
direction.  The  Administration  Is  committed 
to  leaving  Indochina  only  after  It  has  won 
a  victory.  It  has  not  won  that  victory  with 
the  oonventlonal  means  thus  far  employed. 
It  Is  not  likely  to  win  It  within  a  tolerable 
period  of  time  through  the  continuing  em- 
ployment of  conventional  means.  Vletnam- 
Izatlon,  In  particular,  even  Lf  It  turns  out 
to  be  successful,  will  not,  and  Is  not  intended 
to.  change  the — unsuccessful — strategy  of 
the  war;  It  will  only  change  the  color  of  the 
casualties,  and  has  already  done  so  in  con- 
siderable measure. 

Both  the  extension  of  the  ground  war  Into 
Cambodia  and  Laos  and  the  enormous  In- 
tenalfloatlon  of  the  air  war  testify  to  the  fail- 
ure of  the  conventional  strategy.  Since  we 
cannot  win  the  war  by  employing  conven- 
tional means  in  Vietnam,  we  are  trying  to 
win  It  by  employing  the  same  means  in  eJl 
ol  Indochina.  But  If  this  quantitative  and 
special  extension  of  an  unsuccessful  strategy 
will  still  prove  to  be  unsuccessful,  what 
then?  Three  options  are  open  to  the  United 
States:  One  Is  resort  to  "tactical"  nuclear 
weapons,  a  course  of  action  toward  Which, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  Administration  is  being 


moved  ^}  ^^^  logic  of  Its  position.  Arn^^inf 
i%B<9  IS  the  provocation  of  China  Into  a  war 
which  would  unite  the  people  behind  the  Ad- 
ministration and  whose  anticipated  victorias 
would  obliterate  the  memory  of  the  failure 
in  Vietnam.  That  course  of  action  has  Its  ad- 
vocates at  the  present  only  at  the  fringes  of 
the  Administration,  and  It  can  therefore  b« 
ruled  out  as  a  short-term  alternative.  The 
third  option  open  to  us  Is  unconditional  dis- 
engagement. 

This  has  always  been  the  only  rational 
denouement,  however  unobtainable  Ui  vlcv 
of  the  Insistence  by  a  succession  of  admin- 
istrations upon  victory.  Resistance  to  the  Al- 
gerian solution  remains  strong  in  the  Whit* 
House  and  at  the  very  top  of  the  military 
hierarchy.  Yet  very  cloee  to  that  top,  the 
doubts  about  the  war  which  have  always  been 
more  intense  and  widespread  than  the  public 
assumed,  have  now  been  strengthened  by  the 
(ear  lest  the  indefinite  continuation  of  the 
war  destroy  the  Armed  Forces  themselves  as 
an  effective  Instrument  of  national  policy. 
Race,  drugs,  and  "fragging"  (attacks  on  offl- 
cers  with  fragmentation  bombs)  have  seri- 
ously weakened  control  of  the  cheers  over 
their  men,  and  quite  a  number  of  offlcen 
are  now  reluctant  to  give  unpopular  orders 
because  they  are  afraid  they  either  might  not 
be  obeyed  or  might  call  forth  a  violent  re- 
action. Thus  the  Armed  Forces  and,  more 
particularly,  the  Army,  Interested  in  their 
own  survival  as  an  effective  fighting  force, 
are  in  the  process  of  becoming  an  active  ele- 
ment favoring  the  speedy  conclusion  of  the 
war. 

That  new  element  Is  capable  of  supporting 
either  unconditional  disengagement  or  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons.  If  military  doubts 
and  fears  should  crystallize  into  outright 
opposition  to  the  war,  such  opposition  might 
well  turn  Into  the  decisive  argument  in 
favor  either  of  the  nuclear  "final  solution" 
of  the  Indochina  problem  or  of  the  Algerian 
solution  of  unqualified  disengagement.  Vat 
the  time  being,  however,  the  issue  remains 
hanging  in  the  balance;  for  the  Administra- 
tion will  not  be  compelled  to  choose  between 
these  two  painful  alternatives  as  long  as  faU- 
ure  has  not  disabused  it  of  the  hope  that, 
by  using  more  Intensely  the  same  means  that 
proved  to  be  of  no  avail  in  Vietnam,  it  can 
gain  In  Laos  and  Cambodia  the  victory  that 
has  eluded  It  In  Vietnam.  If  and  when  that 
hope,  too,  has  been  dashed,  the  Administra- 
tion will  no  longer  be  able  to  evade  that  pain- 
ful choice.  In  his  press  conference  of  Jan- 
uary 29  the  Secretary  of  State  observed  that 
"we  don't  foreclose  any  possibility."  In  a 
broader  sense  than  he  Intended,  this  sums  up 
our  prospects  In  Indochina. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  days  In  which  to  extend  and 
revise  their  own  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  the  Vietnam  Disengagement  Act  of 
1971.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Stratton)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FIRE  RESEARCH  AND  SAFETY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  (Mr.  McKbyttt)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McKEVm.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
Are  killed  approximately  12,200  Ameri- 
cans and  destroyed  property  worth  $2.7 
billion.  Both  of  these  figures,  represent- 
ing record  highs,  are  of  a  magnitude 
comparable  to  losses  from  crime.  Yet, 
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little  1«  being  done  to  fully  implement  the 
nre  Research  and  Safety  Act  of  1968. 

The  Fire  Research  and  Safety  Act  of 
1868  authorized  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  provide,  conduct,  support,  and 
coordinate  a  national  fire  research  and 
safety  program.  A  fire  research  and 
safety  center  was  to  be  established  to 
carry  on  this  program  at  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards.  However,  due  to 
inaction  on  the  part  of  Congress,  this 
worthwhile  program  has  never  really 
gotten  off  the  ground. 

Enacted  in  March  1968.  the  act  passed 
the  Congress  too  late  to  be  included  in 
the  regular  appropriation  request  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  for  fiscal  1969.  An 
effort  to  provide  supplemental  appropri- 
aticKis  failed,  and  although  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  requested  funds  for  the  pro- 
gram again  in  1970,  the  appropriation 
that  was  finally  approved  provided  only 
$550,000  for  all  of  the  Bureau's  program 
increases.  Therefore,  the  Bureau  was  un- 
able to  initiate  any  portion  of  the  Fire 
Research  and  Safety  Act  in  1970. 

Finally,  for  fiscal  1971  a  breaktlirough 
in  implementin<?  the  act  was  made  when 
the  President  requested  an  increase  in 
funding  in  the  amount  of  $1.11  million 
specifically  for  the  initiation  of  the  tasks 
authorized  by  the  Fire  Research  and 
Safety  Act.  The  Congress  appropriated 
$1  irjllion  for  the  Bureau's  fire  safety 
programs.  Tlus  allowed  the  Bureau  to 
utUize  $840,000  to  launch  title  I  of  the 
Fire  Research  and  Safety  Act.  Of  this 
money,  $140,000  represents  reprogramed 
funds  from  other  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  programs:  $300,000  of  the  $1 
million  appropriated  by  the  Congress 
was  used  to  convert  and  expand  an  exist- 
ing fire  research  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  title  I  is  grossly  under- 
funded. The  grants  and  provisions  of  this 
title  are  extensive.  If  the  intent  of  the 
90th  Congre.ss  is  to  be  carried  out  to  the 
fullest,  more  money  will  have  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  implement  title  I  of  the 
act.  As  for  the  National  Commission  on 
Plre  Prevention  and  Control,  which  con- 
stitutes title  n  of  the  bill,  no  fimds  have 
yet  been  made  available  to  enable  the 
Commission  to  convene. 

To  add  to  the  troubles  of  this  fire 
safety  program,  last  year  Congress  failed 
to  extend  the  authorization  of  the  act 
itself.  The  Fire  Research  and  Safety  Act 
authorization  expired  on  June  30,  1970. 
Technically  speaking,  this  means  that 
there  Is  no  enabling  legLslation  to  war- 
rant spending  the  $840,000  that  has  been 
made  available  to  the  program  in  1971. 
With  this  in  mind,  I  would  urge  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  move  swiftly 
to  correct  this  sad  legacy  of  inaction. 

I  am  Introducing  legislation  todav 
which  would  extend  the  Plre  Research 
and  Safety  Act  of  1968  through  June  30, 
1973.  In  order  to  enable  the  program  to 
function  as  it  was  Intended  to.  my  bill 
(authorizes  $3  million  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  period  ending  June  30,  1972,  and 
S3  million  for  the  period  beginning  July 
1.  1972,  and  ending  June  30,  1973. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  not  fall  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  by  denying  them  the 
benefits  of  a  program  which  would  pro- 
vide a  national  and  comprehensive  fire 
research  and  safety  program.  The  goal 
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of  the  act  Ls  to  reduce  national  fire  losses. 
I  firmly  believe  that  with  adequate  fund- 
ing the  Plre  Research  and  Safety  Act 
contains  the  elements  to  achieve  this 
goal.  Title  I  of  the  law  provides  for  a 
national  fire  research  and  safety  pro- 
gram Eind  recoQunends  the  creation  of  a 
National  Fire  Research  and  Safetj-  Cen- 
ter. These  things  were  needed  in  1968  smd 
they  are  still  needed  in  1971.  'We  owe  It 
to  the  American  people  to  see  that  the 
necessary  fimds  are  provided  to  bring 
about  greater  protection  against  death, 
injury,  and  damage  to  property  result- 
ing from  fire. 

Following  Is  the  text  of  my  bill.  HJl. 
3977: 

HJ».  3077 

A  bill  to  extend  the  Are  research  and  safety 

program  until  June  30.  1973 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RepTesentativea  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congress  aaaembled,  That  section 
104  of  the  Plre  Research  and  Safety  Act  of 
1968  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  sentence:  "In  addition, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
such  purposes  the  sum  of  $3,000,000  for  the 
period  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  the  sum  of 
$3,000,000  for  the  period  beginning  July  1, 
1972,  and  ending  June  30,  1973. 


A  BILL  TO  PRESERVE  HUMAN 
HEALTH  AND  WELFARE :  THE  MA- 
RINE PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1971 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Pklit)  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  has  reported 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  that 
unregulated  dumping  of  material  in  the 
oceans  and  other  waters  endangers  hu- 
man health,  welfare,  and  the  marine 
environment,  ecological  systems,  and 
economic  potentialities.  It  called  for  a 
Federal  policy  of  regulating  the  dump- 
ing of  all  types  of  material  In  the  rele- 
vant waters  and  also  of  vigorously  lim- 
iting the  dmnplng  of  material  which 
could  have  an  unfavorable  effect. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing 
a  bill  to  regulate  the  dumping  of  mate- 
rial in  the  oceans.  coa«tal.  and  otiier 
waters,  and  I  invite  cosponsors. 

This  is  a  complex  bill  aimed  at  cor- 
recting a  deplorable  situation,  and  be- 
cause of  this  complexity,  a  detailed 
section-by-sectlon  analysis  of  this  legis- 
lation will  follow  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  this  analysis  and  Join 
me  in  cosponsoring  this  legislation  which 
I  will  reintroduce  next  week  for  all  who 
wish  to  Join  me. 

The  section-by-section  analysis  fol- 
lows: 

Section-bt-Section  Analysis  or  thk  Pro- 
poBXD  Marotk  PaoTxcnoir  Act  of  1971 

The  title  of  the  proposed  act  1b  designated 
as  the  "Marine  Protection  Act  of  1971." 

Section  2,  drawing  on  the  report  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  made 
public  by  the  President  October  7,  1970, 
makes  a  finding  by  the  Congress  that  unreg- 
ulat«d  dumping  of  material  in  the  oceans, 
coastal,  and  other  waters  endangers  human 
health,  welfare,  and  amenities,  and  the  ma- 
rine environment,  ecological  f^ystems,  and 
economic  potentialities.  It  declares  a  federal 


ptolicy  of  regulating  dumping  of  all  types  of 
material  in  the  relevant  waters  and  of  vigor- 
ously limiting  the  dumping  of  material  which 
could  have  an  unfavorable  eSect. 

Section  3  defines  certain  terms  used  in  the 
propositi.  Subsection  3(a)  defines  the  respon- 
sible official  for  implementation  of  the  legis- 
lation as  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  ( EPA  i .  Subsec- 
tion 3(b)  provides  that  the  pruposal  applies 
to  ihe  oceans,  to  gulfs,  t>ays,  aud  other  simi- 
lar salt  waters,  other  coastal  areas  where  the 
tide  ebbs  and  flows,  and  to  the  Great  Lakes. 

Subsection  3(c)  defines  material,  the  trans- 
poriation  for  dumping  and  dumping  of  which 
are  regulated  by  the  proposal,  very  broadly 
as  "matter  of  any  kind  or  description",  and 
then,  for  Ulustratlve  purposes,  but  without 
limiting  the  comprehensive  scope  of  this 
initial  definition,  llsits  specific  materials 
which  are  Includijd  in  the  geueral  definition. 
Oil  and  sewage  from  vessels,  discharges  of 
which  are  covered  by  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act,  are  excluded  from  the 
scope  of  this  Act. 

Subsection  3(e)  defines  "person"  In  such 
a  A^ay  that  all  Federal,  State,  and  foreign  gov- 
ernmental organizaU'j.is,  employees,  and 
agents,  along  with  private  persons  or  entitles, 
are  included  within  ihe  prohibition  on  trans- 
portation for  dumpiag  or  dumping  contained 
In  Section  4.  Federal  orgstnlzatlons,  employ- 
ees, and  agents,  however,  are  excepted  from 
the  definition  of  "person"  insofar  as  section 
6,  providing  for  penalties,  is  concerned.  Thus, 
Federal  organizations,  employees,  and  agents 
must  comply  with  the  permit  and  standard- 
setting  provisions  cf  the  Act,  le.,  they  would 
be  required  to  obtain  approval  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  EPA  tor  the  transportation 
lor  dunging  or  the  damping  ol  materials  In 
the  relevant  waters,  but  they  are  not  liable 
lor  or  subject  to  the  penalty  provisions. 

Subsection  3(f)  defines  dumping  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Act  as  "a  dlspoeltion  of  mate- 
rial". Provisos  make  two  Important  excep- 
tions to  this  general  rule  of  appllcablUty. 
The  first  proviso  excepU  from  the  Act's  cov- 
erage disposition  of  effluents  from  any  out- 
fall structure  or  routine  discharges  of  ef- 
fluents incidental  to  the  propulsion  of  ves- 
sels. Municipal  sewage  outfalls  or  Indxistrlal 
waste  outfalls  come  within  this  proviso.  Dis- 
charges of  effluents  other  than  sewage  from 
outfalls  come  within  the  purview  of  stand- 
ards set  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  and  also  will  be  subject 
to  the  proposed  permit  program  under  the 
Refuse  Act  (33  U.S.C.  |  407) .  Municipal  sew- 
age outfalls  also  come  under  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act's  standards  and 
also  are  affected  by  that  Act's  assistance 
programs. 

The  second  proviso  could  be  called  the 
"lobster-pot "  proviso.  It  excepts  Intentional 
placement  of  devices  in  the  relevant  waters 
or  on  the  submerged  lands  beneath  those 
waters.  Several  federal  departments  and 
agencies  place  testing,  monitoring,  seusmg, 
or  surveillance  devices  on  the  ocean  floor. 
Under  this  proviso,  the  placement  of  such 
items  or  their  transportation  for  placement 
is  not  within  the  coverage  of  the  proposal. 
Private  activities  slmUarly  not  within  the 
proposal  would  include  placing  Into  the 
ocean  and  other  pertinent  waters  lobster 
traps,  off-shore  drilling  platforms,  pipelines, 
or  cables.  The  latter  portion  of  the  proviso 
ensures  that  any  excepted  placement  of  de- 
vices does  not  Include  placement  of  material 
to  produce  an  effect  attributable  only  to  the 
physical  presence  of  the  material  lu  the 
ooean  or  other  relevant  waters.  Thus,  if  car 
bodies  or  other  slmUar  material  were  placed 
in  the  ocean  to  serve  as  a  shelter  for  fish, 
the  effect  from  placing  the  car  bodies  would 
be  attributable  only  to  the  physical  presence 
of  the  car  bodies  in  the  ooean,  and  the  place- 
ment would  constitute  a  dumping  for  which 
a  permit  would  be  required  under  the  Act. 

Special  note  should  also  be  made  of  the 
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fact  tbat  "dumping"  eis  deOned  tn  subsec 
tlon  3(f)  would  not  Include  an  activity  which 
has  as  its  primary  purpcxe  a  result  other 
than  "a  disposition  of  material"  but  which 
Involves  the  Incidental  depositing  of  some 
debris  or  other  materlaJ  In  the  relevmnt 
waters.  For  example,  material  from  missiles 
and  debrla  from  gun  projectiles  and  bomba 
ultimately  come  to  rest  In  the  protected 
waters.  Such  activities  are  not  covered  by  this 
Act. 

Except  where  the  Administrator  has  Issued 
a  permit  for  such  activity,  subsection  4(a) 
of  the  proposal  prohibits  transportation  of 
material  from  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dumpmg  It  tn  the  oceans,  coastal. 
and  other  waters.  Similarly,  except  where  a 
permit  has  been  granted,  section  4(b)  pro- 
hibits dumping  of  material  In  that  part  of 
such  waters  which  U  within  the  territorial 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  or  in  the 
Ckintlguoua  Zone  of  the  United  States  when 
the  dumping  affects  the  territorial  sea  or  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States. 

Section  5  places  authority  to  grant  trans- 
portation and  dumping  permits  In  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  SPA,  provides  standards  for 
his  use  in  acting  on  permit  applications,  and 
governs  the  nature  of  permits  which  may  be 
Issued. 

Section  5(a)  allows  issuance  of  a  permit 
where  the  applicant  presents  information 
which  Indicates  that  the  transportation  or 
dumping  or  both  will  not  unreasonably 
degrade  or  unreasonably  endanger  human 
health,  welfare,  or  amenities,  or  the  marine 
environment,  ecological  systems,  or  economic 
potentialities.  The  Administrator  Is  directed 
to  establish  and  apply  criteria  for  reviewing 
and  evaluating  permit  applications.  In  estab- 
llaiUng  or  revising  the  criteria,  the  Adminis- 
trator Is  required  to  consider  the  likely  im- 
pact of  the  proposed  dumping  along  with 
alternative  locations  and  methods  of  dis- 
posal. Including  those  based  on  land,  the 
probable  Lmpmct  of  using  such  alternatives 
on  considerations  affecting  the  public  In- 
terest, and  the  probable  Impact  of  Issuing  or 
denying  permits  on  such  considerations.  In 
establishing  or  revising  criteria,  the  Adminis- 
trator Is  directed  to  consult  with  the  heads 
of  concerned  departments  and  agencies. 

Subsection  8(b)  authorizes  the  Adminis- 
trator to  establlaih  and  Issue  various  cate- 
gories of  permits.  If  he  deems  such  a  step 
to  be  desirable,  the  Administrator  could  set 
different  procedures  for  handling  applica- 
tions In  the  various  categories.  Subsection 
(b)  (3)  allows  the  Administrator  to  require 
applicants  for  permits  to  provide  necessary 
Information.  The  Administrator  could  require 
differing  amounts  and  types  of  Information 
according  to  category. 

Subsections  5(c)  and  5(d)  set  out  the  re- 
quirements which  may  be  Incorporated  Into 
permits  Issued  under  the  authority  of  subsec- 
tion 5(a).  They  also  allow  the  Adminis- 
trator, as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  state 
further  requirements  and  actions,  such  as 
charges  for  permits  or  reporting  on  actions 
taken  under  a  permit. 

Subsection  6(e)  authorizes  the  Admlnls- 
trator  to  grant  general  permits  for  the  trans- 
portation for  dumping  or  dumping  of  quan- 
tities and  types  of  materials  which  he  de- 
ternUnes  will  have  a  minimal  effect  on  the 
ocean.  TliU  provides  flexibility  to  give  gen- 
eral permits  for  certain  types  of  periodic  or 
continuing  activities  where  the  amounts 
dumped  are  minimal. 

Subsection  5(f)  authorizes  the  Administra- 
tor to  Umlt  or  deny  the  Issuance  of  permits 
Involving  specified  substances  where  he  finds 
that  the  substances  cannot  be  damped  con- 
sistently with  the  provisions  of  and  criteria 
estabUahed  under  subsection  5(a).  In  such 
cases  the  Administrator  may  also  alter  or  re- 
voke partially  or  entirely  the  terms  of  exist- 
ing permits. 

8abasctlon  5<g>  allows  the  Administrator 
to  tfeHgnate  recommended  sites  for  dumping 


specified  materials.  This  would  give  guid- 
ance to  applicants  and  facilitate  the  Admin- 
istrator's Implementation  of  the  control 
programs. 

Subsection  6(h)  establishes  a  very  limited 
exemption  from  the  prohibition  on  trans- 
portation for  dumping  or  dumping  where 
no  permit  has  been  granted.  Such  transporta- 
tion or  dunH>lng  Is  not  prohibited  where  It 
Is  necessary  In  an  emergency  to  safeguard 
human  Ufe.  In  such  cases  reports  of  the 
excepted  emergency  actions  must  be  made 
to  the  Administrator. 

Section  6  provides  for  penalties.  Under  sub- 
section 6(a)  the  Administrator  could  assess 
a  civil  penalty  recoverable  In  federal  district 
court,  of  up  to  160.000  for  each  violation. 
Subsection  0(b)  establishes,  in  addition, 
criminal  sanctions  for  knowing  and  wlUful 
violations.  The  court  could  assess  a  fine  of 
up  to  MO.OOO  or  order  Imprisonment  for  a 
period  of  up  to  one  year,  or  both.  For  those 
cases  where  violations  are  of  a  continuing 
nature,  and  for  the  purpose  of  Imposing  civil 
penalties  and  criminal  fines  but  not  Impris- 
onment, subsection  0(c)  makes  e«kch  day  of 
such  a  violation  a  separate  offense.  Under  the 
provisions  of  subsection  0(d).  the  Attorney 
General  Is  authorized  to  seek  equitable  re- 
lief to  redress  violations.  Subsection  e(e) 
subjects  vessels  used  in  violations  to  In  rem 
liability  for  any  civil  penalty  assessed  or 
criminal  fine  Imposed.  Public  vessels  within 
the  meaning  of  subsection  13(a)  (3)  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  and 
other  public  property  of  a  similar  nature 
would  not  be  subject  to  the  remedy  author- 
ized by  this  provision.  Subsection  e(f)  adds 
authority  for  the  Administrator  to  revoke  or 
suspend  a  permit  Issued  under  subsection 
6(a)  If  the  permit's  provisions  have  been 
violated. 

Section  7  deal*  with  the  relationship  of 
this  legislation  to  other  laws.  Oenesally. 
except  as  provided  In  subsections  7(b) 
and  7(c),  It  provides  that  after  the  Act's 
effective  date,  existing  licenses,  permits,  or 
authorizations  would  be  terminated  to  the 
extent  they  authcarlze  activity  covered  by 
this  propoaal.  and  that  further  licenses,  per- 
miu,  or  authorizations  of  a  similar  nature 
could  not  be  Issued. 

Subsection  7(b)  maintains  present  re- 
sponsibility and  authority  contained  In  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964,  and  provides 
that  the  provisions  of  Sections  4  and  7(a| 
of  this  proposal  do  not  apply  to  actions 
taken  under  that  Act.  However,  the  AEC 
must  consult  with  the  Administrator  before 
Issuing  a  permit  to  conduct  any  activity 
otherwise  regulated  by  tills  proposal.  More- 
over, the  AEC  must  comply  with  the  radio- 
active-material standards  set  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, and  the  Administrator  is  di- 
rected to  consider  the  policy  expressed  In 
subsection  2(b)  of  this  proposal  along  with 
the  factors  stated  In  subsections  5(a)(1) 
and  6(a)  (3)  In  setting  such  standards  for 
the  waters  covered  by  this  proposal. 

Subsection  7(c)  relates  to  authorities 
contained  in  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act 
of  1800,  reapectlng  dredging,  filling,  harbor 
works,  and  maintenance  of  navigability. 
The  powers  are  exercised  for  the  most  part 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Except  for  the  limited  super- 
session found  tn  subsection  11(e).  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Act  authorities  are  not  negated 
or  abrogated,  nor  are  existing  licenses  or 
permits  Issued  under  the  Act  terminated 
Rather,  in  situations  where  this  Act  and 
the  Act  of  1809  both  apply  to  dumping  of 
material  In  connection  with  a  dredge,  fill 
or  other  permit  Issued  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  Issuance  of  the  permit  requires 
a  certification  by  the  Administrator  of  EPA 
that  the  activity  Is  In  conformity  with  this 
proposal  and  any  regulations  Issued  under 
It.  The  Administrator  will  not  Issue  separate 
permiu  In  such  cases. 

After  this  Act  becomes  effective,  the  De- 


partment of  the  Army's  permit  program 
under  the  Refuse  Act.  which  Is  administered 
In  close  cooperation  with  EPA  on  all  water 
quality  matters,  will  continue  to  regulate 
the  disposition  of  any  effluent  covered  by 
the  Refuse  Act  from  any  outfall  structure 
regardless  of  the  waters  Into  which  this  dis. 
position  occurs,  In  addition  to  regulatiog 
all  depositing  of  material  Into  other  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  United  States  not  cov- 
ered  by  subsection  4(b)    of  this  Act. 

Subsection  7(d)  provides  for  consultation 
oy  the  Administrator  of  EPA  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  In  cases  where  the  Ad- 
ministrator finds  that  the  proposed  actlvltj 
may  affect  navigation  or  create  an  artificial 
Island  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

Subsection  7(e)  saves  State  or  local  lawt 
from  being  preempted  by  this  proposal. 

Section  8  allows  the  Administrator  to  use, 
by  agreement,  resources  of  other  federal 
agencies,  on  either  a  reimbursable  or  non- 
reimbursable basis.  In  subsection  8(b)  the 
Administrator  Is  authorized  to  delegate  re- 
sponsibility for  acting  on  permit  applica- 
tions to  an  officer  of  EPA  or,  by  agreement, 
to  the  head  of  other  federal  departments  or 
agencies,  such  as  the  Commandant  of  the 
Coast  Guard.  Subsection  8(c)  directs  that 
surveillance,  and  other  appropriate  enforce- 
ment activity  be  conducted  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard 
is  operating. 

Section  9  gives  the  Administrator  power  to 
Issue  appropriate  regulations  In  carrying  out 
the  responsibilities  and  authority  conferred 
by  the  Act. 

Section  10  directs  the  Seoretctfy  of  State,  In 
consultation  with  the  Administrator,  to  seek 
^proprlate  International  action  and  cooper- 
ation to  support  the  policy  of  this  proposal. 

Subsections  11(a)  and  11(b)  repeal  the  Su- 
pervisory Harbors  Act  of  1888,  as  amended 
(33  n.S.C.  il441-461b),  and  the  provision 
of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1809  (33 
VM.C.  i  418)  which  preserved  the  Supervisory 
Harbors  Act  from  supersession  by  the  1899 
Act.  The  Supervisory  Harbors  Act  provides 
a  special  authority  to  control  transit  in  and 
from  the  harbors  of  New  York,  Baltimore, 
and  Hampton  Roads,  Virginia.  This  authority 
has  been  used  to  regulate  ocean  dumping. 
The  proposed  Act  would  replace  that  au- 
thority. A  portion  of  the  Act  of  August  6. 
1880  (33  U.S.C.  1 407a) .  which  pertains  to 
deposits  of  debris  from  mines  and  stamp 
works,  and  which  Is  covered  by  this  bill  or 
the  Refuse  Act,  Is  also  repealed.  A  provision 
contained  in  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of 
1906  (33  U.S.C.  J  419),  which  has  been  used 
to  buttress  the  Corps  of  Engineers'  authority 
to  regulate  ocean  dun4>ing.  Is  superseded. 
Insofar  as  it  authorizes  action  that  would  b« 
regulated  by  this  proposal.  Lastly,  section  13 
of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1809  (33 
U.S.C.  t  407) .  commonly  known  as  the  Bef- 
use  Act,  \B  superseded,  but  only  insofar  as 
It  applies  to  dumping  of  material  In  the 
waters  covered  by  subeeotlon  4(b)  of  thl> 
proposal. 

Seotlon  13  provides  that  this  proposal  shall 
take  effect  six  months  after  Its  enactment 
and  further  saves  from  being  affected  by 
this  proopsal  legal  actions  begun  or  rlgbti 
of  action  accrued  prior  to  the  proposal'* 
effective  date. 

Section  13  contains  an  authorization  tor 
^proprlatlons  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and 
administration  of  the  proposal. 


REINTRODUCTION  OF  THE  NATION- 
AL CATASTROPHIC  ILLNESS  PRO- 
TECTION ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hocaw)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
highest  priorlUes  In  the  92d  Congress 
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will  be  to  push  for  enactment  of  my  bill, 
tbe  National  Catastrophic  Illness  Pro- 
tection Act,  which  I  introduced  in  the 
9l8t  Congress  and  reintroduced  on  Janu- 
ary 31,  1971. 

Catastrophic  illness,  as  defined  in  my 
bill,  would  comprise  those  Illnesses  which 
require  health-care  expenses  In  excess  of 
what  normal  basic  medical  or  major 
medical  insurance  policies  cover.  Once  a 
a  family  finds  itself  faced  with  having 
to  pay  for  health-care  costs  of  an  exten- 
sive nature,  they  are  saddled  with  a 
financial  burden  that  Is  staggering  and 
beyond  comprehension  by  those  who  have 
not  found  themselves  in  this  position. 

Since  my  Introduction  of  this  legisla- 
tion, the  catastrophic  Illness  insurance 
concept  has  received  much  publicity  and 
much  interest.  Today,  I  am  pleased  to 
reintroduce  the  National  Catastrophic 
Illness  Protection  Act  with  additional 
cosponsors,  bringing  to  a  total  of  17  the 
Members  Joining  with  me  In  supporting 
this  approach  to  the  problem.  Those  co- 
sponsoring  are :  Mark  Andrews,  of  North 
Dalcota,  Nick  Begich,  of  Alaska,  James  A. 
Byrne,  of  Pennsylvania,  Tim  Lee  Carter, 
of  Kentucky,  Jorge  L.  C6rdova,  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Cornelius  Gallagher,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Seymour  Halpern,  of  New  York, 
Jakes  P.  Hastings,  of  New  York,  Augus- 
tus F.  Hawkins,  of  California,  Albert 
Johnson,  of  Pennsylvsuila,  Pxteb  N. 
Kyros,  of  Maine,  Roman  C.  Pucinski,  of 
Illinois,  Robert  A.  Roe,  of  New  Jersey, 
William  R.  Roy,  of  Kansas,  William  L. 
Scott,  of  Virginia,  Lawrence  G.  Wil- 
UAMS,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Jim  Wright, 
of  Texas. 

This  bill  has  sdso  been  introduced  in 
the  Senate  by  Senators  J.  Caleb  Bogcs.  J. 
Glenn  Beall,  Jr.,  and  John  G.  Tower. 
Congress  will  soon  be  giving  considera- 
tion to  the  health  care  needs  of  our 
Nation  and  be  required  to  develop  a  pro- 
gram which  will  respond  to  these  needs 
while  lieeplng  in  mind  the  llmltatlwis  of 
the  Federal  budget.  I  urge  that  each 
Member  take  a  close  look  at  the  concept 
contained  in  this  bill,  which  is  similar 
to  that  approved  by  Congress  and  being 
utilized  to  help  victims  of  floods. 

I  include  the  following : 
NiXiONAL  Catastrophic  Illkess  Pbotxction 

Act   o»   1971 
(Introduced  by  Representative  Lawkence  J. 

HooAN,  Republican  of  Maryland.  January 

21,  1971) 

rVMTOat  AND  ORGANIZATION   OF  LBGIBLATION 

The  proposal  NaUonal  Catastrophic  Illness 
ProtecUon  Act  of  1971  Is  designed  to  encour- 
a«e  private  health  Insurers,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  tbe  Federal  Government,  to  provide 
adequate  health  Insurance  protection  for 
P«»ona  who  cannot  otherwise  afford  such 
protection,  or  whose  medical  and  health  ex- 
penses are  such  that  extended  health  In- 
surance protection  Is  not  available.  Accord- 
ing to  the  findings  outlined  by  Congress  in 
Uie  proposal,  "many  Individuals  are  still  un- 
able to  secure  adequate  health  Insurance 
protection  or  to  secure  such  protection  at 
rates  which  they  can  afford"  and  "few  of 
our  citizens  are  protected"  from  the  coste  of 
catastrophic  Illness." 

To  deal  with  these  problems,  the  blU 
would  create  a  Federal  health  reinsurance 
program  designed  to  encourage  the  devel- 
<^ent  by  the  private  Insurance  Industry 
01  policies  which  would  afford  Individuals 
extended   protection.  Working  with  the  In- 


dustry, the  Oovernment  would  reinsure  poli- 
cies on  t2ie  terms  and  conditions  calculated 
to  provide  maximum  encouragement  to  In- 
surance companies  to  participate  In  the  pro- 
gram, either  Individually  or  through  pools 
established  for  the  purpose. 

The  legislation  contains  five  parts  designed 
to  meet  the  program's  objectives.  Part  A  con- 
tains general  provisions  relating  to  the  pro- 
gram, including  the  statement  of  Congres- 
sional findings  and  a  section  setting  forth 
the  definitions  used  in  the  proposal.  Part  B 
estabUshes  the  National  Oatastropiilc  In- 
surance Program  by  means  of  State-wide 
plans  providing  extended  health  insurance 
coverage  through  a  program  by  which  the 
Federal  Oovernment  reinsures  losses  of  in- 
surers or  pools  of  insurers  offering  extended 
health  Insurance  policies.  Part  C  contains 
the  Federal  reinsurance  mechanism  for  pro- 
tecting insurers  against  losses  Incurred  by 
plans  provided  under  Part  B  of  the  bill.  Part 
D  of  the  legislation  estabUshes  a  separate  re- 
Insurance  program  to  operate  In  those  States 
where  a  State-wide  plan  Is  not  developed  In 
accordance  with  Part  B  of  the  Mil.  Part  E 
of  the  proposal  contains  general  provisions 
relating  to  claims  and  Judicial  review  pro- 
cedures and  Federal  financial  obligations  In 
connection  with  the  reinsurance  programs 
established  under  Parts  B  and  D  of  the  bill. 

Siction-bt-Section  Analysis 
part  a general  provisions 

Section  2001.  Short  Title.  Provides  that  the 
legislation  may  be  known  as  the  "National 
Catastrophic  Illness  Protection  Act  of  1971." 

Section  3002.  Findings  and  Purpose.  Sets 
forth  the  findings  of  the  Congress  that  there 
are  still  many  Individuals  who  cannot  secure 
or  cannot  afford  adequate  health  Insurance 
protection  and  that  very  little  Insurance  pro- 
tection Is  avaUable  to  help  meet  the  costs  of 
catastrophic  Illness  or  disease.  Establishes  as 
the  policy  of  Congress  the  need  for  a  Na- 
tional Catastrophic  Illness  Insurance  pro- 
gram to  encourage  States  and  private  In- 
surers in  the  development  of  policies  which 
will  meet  the  problems  set  forth  In  the  state- 
ment of  findings. 

Section  2003.  Definitions.  Defines  certain 
terms  used  In  the  Act,  such  as  "extended 
health  Insurance,"  "costs  of  medical  care," 
"Insurer,"  "pool"  and  "reinsured  losses." 
Among  tbe  definitions  are : 

(1)  «xtended  health  insurance:  meaning 
Insurance  against  all  costs  paid  or  Incurred 
for  medical  care  as  defined  In  the  Internal 
Revenue  Act. 

(2)  costs  of  medical  care:  Include  ex- 
penses of  medical  care  Incurred  by  or  on  be- 
half of  persons  covered  by  an  extended 
health  Insurance  policy  which  are  deductible 
In  accordance  with  provisions  In  the  IRS 
Code. 

(3)  insurers:  Include  any  Insurance  com- 
pany or  groups  of  companies  under  common 
ownership  authorized  to  engage  in  the  In- 
surance business  under  laws  of  a  State. 

(4)  pool:  meaning  association  of  Insur- 
ance companies  In  a  State  formed  or  or- 
ganized for  the  purpose  of  making  extended 
health  Insurance  more  readily  available. 

(5)  reinsured  losses:  meaning  losses  on  re - 
Insurance  claims  under  this  Act  and  all  di- 
rect expenses  Inctirred  In  connection  with 
such  claims,  including  processing,  verifying, 
and  paying  such  losses. 

PART     B ESTABLISHMENT     OF     PROGRAM;      STATE 

PLANS 

Section  2011.  Authority.  Authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welftire 
to  establish  and  carry  out  a  National  Cata- 
strophic Illness  Insurance  Program. 

Section  2012.  State  Plans.  Provides  that  the 
program  shall  Involve  the  creation  of  State- 
wide plans  providing  extended  health  Insur- 
ance, and  that  the  Federal  Oovernment  will 
reinsure  Insurers  and  pools  of  Insurers  who 
offer  such  insurance.  Each  Insurer   (or  pool 


of  insurers)  will  work  wltti  the  State  insur- 
ance authority  In  carrying  out  tbe  State-wide 
plan.  All  plans  would  have  to  include: 

(1)  that  extended  health  Insurance  be 
available  to  all  eligible  Individuals,  as  defined 
In  Section  2013,  and  at  a  cost  which  Is  rea- 
sonable as  defined  In  Section  2014,  subject 
only  to  deductibles  authorized  In  Section 
2016. 

(2 )  that  where  an  insurer  does  not  agree  to 
write  a  policy  of  extended  insurance,  or  does 
so  under  various  limiting  conditions,  the 
State  authority  Is  notified.  The  pwllcy  would 
then  be  placed  with  a  pool  or  otherwise  as- 
signed to  Insurers  by  the  "all-Industry  place- 
ment facility."  provided  for  In  Section  2016. 

(3)  that  data  be  compUed  and  studied  In 
connection  with  the  operation  of  the  State- 
wide plan. 

(4)  that  certain  reports  be  submitted  to 
the  State  Insurance  authority  by  Individual 
insurers. 

(6)  that  any  cancellation  of  a  poUcy  pro- 
vide for  reasonable  notice  to  permit  cover- 
age under  a  new  poUcy  to  be  written  under 
tbe  plan. 

(6)  that  public  information  about  the  plan 
be  readily  distributed. 

Further,  each  plan  would  have  to  contain 
such  terms,  conditions,  reqiilrements  and 
other  provisions  determined  to  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  program. 

Section  2013.  Eligible  Individuals.  In  order 
to  be  eligible  for  policies  Issued  imder  a 
State-wide  plan,  an  individual  would  have  to 
be  a  resident  of  the  State  and  make  appro- 
priate {^plication,  or  be  a  member  of  the 
household  of  such  a  p>erson  and  his  spouse, 
child,  grandchild,  parent  or  grant^arent. 

Section  2014.  Premium  Setting.  Premium 
rates  would  be  set  on  the  basis  of  a  study  of 
the  risks  In  question  and  accepted  actuarial 
principles.  These  rates  would  be  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary  for  use  by  States  and  In- 
surers In  charging  for  extended  health  In- 
surance Issued  under  plans  approved  under 
Section  2012  above.  Rate  differentials  would 
be  authorized  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
persons  covered  In  a  family,  or  by  other  fac- 
tors approved  by  the  Secretary,  including  the 
different  risks  Involved  In  various  coverage 
arrangements.  Where  Insurers  established 
rates  lower  than  those  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary,  any  losses  sustained  by  these  In- 
surers, or  pools  of  Insurers  would  be  com- 
pensated by  "premium  equalizers"  provided 
for  In  Section  2044  of  the  blU. 

Section  2016.  Deductibles.  Provides  that, 
before  payments  are  made  under  an  ex- 
tended Insurance  policy,  a  deductible  must 
be  satisfied  through  an  equal  amount  of 
medical  expenses  paid  or  Incurred  by  such 
Individual.  The  amount  of  such  deductible 
is  determined  by  relating  the  extent  of  med- 
ical expenses  to  adjusted  Income  and  Is  equal 
to  one-half  of  the  amount  by  which  a  per- 
son's or  family's  adjusted  Income  exceeds 
tl.OOO  but  does  not  exceed  $2,000:  plus  all 
of  the  amount  by  which  such  adjusted  In- 
come exceeds  $2,000.  (A  person  with  an  ad- 
Justed  Income  of  $10,000  would  have  a  de- 
dtictlble  of  $8,600.) 

For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"adjusted  income"  means  the  "gross  In- 
come of  an  individual  or  family  for  tax  pur- 
poses less  the  aggregate  amount  of  personal 
tax  exemptions  allowed  the  Individual  or 
famUy." 

For  satisfying  the  deductible,  costs  paid 
and  incurred  with  respect  to  an  illness  which 
began  In  the  previous  year  and  continued 
uninterrupted  until  such  costs  were  paid  or 
incurred,  shall  be  considered  to  have  been 
paid  or  Incurred  In  such  previous  year. 

The  deductible  would  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  any  payments  for  the  ooste  of 
care  covered  by  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
programs,  or  by  any  other  public  or  private 
health  insurance  poUcy  covering  such  care. 

Section  2016.  AU  Industry  Placement  Fa- 
cility. A  Statewide  plan  must  provide  for  an 
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aU-ukdufltry  plMMMnft  faoUlty  wMcb  would 
b*ve  tbe  reapooittlUty  of  dlatribuUng  equit- 
ably the  tlskA  lAvotvad  In  tb«  LasuAnoe  of  ex- 
tended bealtb  Inmranee  and  whlcb  would 
seek  to  piftce  insoranee  up  to  the  full  Insur- 
able value  of  the  nak  to  be  tn«ured. 

Section  3017.  /ndtutry  Cooperation.  Pro- 
▼Idea  that  certain  ttAtemente  pledging  par- 
ticipation and  cooperation  with  the  State 
iDfliirance  authority  would  be  required  of  in- 
surers seeking  relnauranoe  under  the  pro- 
gram. In  addition,  no  insurer  ahall  direct 
any  agent  or  broker  not  to  solicit  budneas 
through  such  a  pUuK  nor  pensUlce  agents  or 
broton  in  any  manner  for  submitting  ap- 
pUflttUoDS  under  the  plan. 

Section  3018.  Plan  Evaluation.  Provides 
that  the  State  plan  shall  be  evaluated  from 
time  to  time  In  accordance  with  crtterla  ee- 
fbllwhed  by  the  Secretary. 

PAST   c — auNsvKAMCK   covuuax 

Seotkm  aoai.  Reinsunnee  of  Lostet  under 
Extended  HeoUfi  iTisurance  Policies.  Pro- 
vides that  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  re- 
Insure  .igalnst  tbe  loeses  whlcb  might  be 
incurred  under  extended  health  Insiirance 
policies.  Temporary  reinsurance  would  be 
authorized  Immediately  after  enactment,  but 
at  the  expiration  of  such  temporary  period, 
only  permanent  ralnsuranoe  is  available  to 
insurers  participating  in  a  State-wide  plan 
as  provided  for  in  Part  B. 

Section  3023.  Betnaurance  Agreements  and 
Premiums.  Authorlaea  the  Secretary  to  make 
agreements  with  insurers  and  pools  for  re- 
lns\irance  In  oonslderatlon  of  payments  of 
relnauranoe  premiums  depoeited  in  itM  Na- 
tional Oatastrophic  ninees  Insurance  Pund 
provided  for  in  Section  3043  of  the  bill.  Be- 
insuranoe  offered  would  pay  an  insurer  or 
pool  for  total  proved  eind  approved  claims 
for  loeses  In  connection  with  the  provisions 
of  extended  health  insurance  over  and  above 
tbe  retention  of  such  losses  by  Insurers 
which  were  required  in  accordance  with  the 
reinsurance  contract.  Terms  would  be  made 
annually  In  connection  with  any  reinsurance 
oontraot. 

Section  3028 — Conditions  of  Reinsurance. 
Provides  a  detailed  procedure  for  implemen- 
tation of  the  relnsiiranoe  program  In  a  State 
within  specified  time  requirements,  taking 
into  account  certain  State  and  local  factors 
which  might  affect  such  implementation. 

Section  3024 — Reoovery  of  Premiums;  Stat- 
ute of  Limitation.  Provides  that  the  Oovern- 
ment  may  recover  the  courts  any  unpaid 
premiums  lawfully  payable  to  the  Govern- 
ment by  an  Insurer  under  provisions  of  a  6- 
year  statute  of  limitations. 

PAST  o — ooTXXNMXirr  vmooKAU  wrra  tNDtnrrxT 

ASSIST  AN  ex 

Section  3031 — federal  Operation  of  Pro- 
gram in  Noneooperatin{j  State*.  Authorizes 
after  certain  determinations  that,  where  a 
Statewide  program  cannot  be  carried  out,  or 
that  the  objective  of  tbe  program  would  be 
materially  assisted  by  tbe  Federal  Qovern- 
ment's  assumption  of  the  plan,  arrangements 
for  operation  by  the  Oovernment  may  be 
carried  out.  Insurers  would  deal  directly 
with  tbe  Federal  Oovertunent  as  fiscal  agents 
of  the  United  States. 

Section  2033 — Adiustment  and  Payment  of 
ClaimM.  If  a  Federally-operated  program  U 
provided  for,  the  Secretary  ts  authorised  to 
adjust  and  pay  claims  for  proved  and  ap- 
proved losses  covered  by  extended  health  In- 
surance. 

PAST   E PXOVISKJNS    OP   GKIT^UU,    APPUCASnTTT 

Section  3041 — Claims  and  Judicial  Review. 
Provides  procedures  for  Judicial  review  of  dis- 
allowances for  claims  for  losses  under  the  re- 
insurance program,  whether  State- wide  or 
operating  by  the  Federal  Oovernment. 

Section  3042— ftseai  Intermediaries  and 
Servicing  Agents.  Authorizes  the  Oovernment 
to  enter  Into  contracts  and  other  arrange- 
ments for  claims  review,  receiving  and  dis- 
bursing funds  for  making  payments,  etc. 


Section  3043— National  Cataatrophic  Ill- 
ness Insurance  Pund.  Provides  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  fund  for  purposes  of  receiving  pre- 
miums for  reinsurance,  paying  claims,  and 
so  on. 

Section  3044 — Premium  Equalisation  Pay- 
ments. Provides  that  the  Secretary  may  make 
periodic  payment!  to  insurers  and  pools  lu 
recognition  of  reductions  In  premium  rates 
below  estimated  risks  as  provided  for  In  Sec. 
3014. 

Section  2046 — Records.  Annual  Statement, 
and  Audits.  Self-explanatory. 

Section  2046 — General  Powers.  Auttaorlxee 
the  Secretary  of  HSW  to  exercise  certain 
powers  vested  in  tbe  Secretary  of  HUD  under 
the  Housing  Act  of  1B50.  in  addition  to  pow- 
ers provided  in  this  proposal. 

Section  3047 — Services  and  Facilities  of 
Other  Agencies.  Provides  that  the  Secretary 
may,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  utilize  the  aerv- 
loes  of  other  Oovernment  agenclea 

Section  2048 — Advance  Payments.  Author- 
ises necessary  payment  adjustments  In  con- 
nection with  the  program. 

Section  3049 — Taxation.  Sxempu  the  Na- 
tional Catastrophic  Illness  Insurance  Fund 
from  Federal  taxation,  except  that  any  real 
property  acquired  by  the  Secretary  as  the 
result  of  reinsurance  would  be  taxable  by 
States  or  political  subdivisions. 

Section  3060 — iippropriations  Authorizes 
such  appropriations  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

APPUCATION  OF  THE  OSDUCTIBI^  UNDEB  TUK 
NATIONAL  CATASTXOPHIC  IXXNESS  PSOTXCTION 
ACT     OF     l»7l 

The  deductible,  or  the  amount  of  medical 
costs  which  must  be  incurred  or  paid  In  one 
year  before  benefits  begin  under  this  Insur- 
ance, Is  based  on  Individual  or  family  Income 
and  would  be  as  follows : 

Adjuated  income  Deductible 

•1,500 —  - 0 

3.000 t600 

2  500 1.000 

3.000 1.600 

3.500 .._.  2.000 

4.000 „ 2,600 

4,600  — 8.000 

5.000 - 8.600 

And  so  on  up  the  scale. 

"Adjusted  Income"  means  the  gross  In- 
come of  an  individual  ur  family  for  tax  pur- 
poses less  the  aggregate  amount  of  personal 
tax  exemptions  allowed. 

The  deductible  would  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  any  payments,  for  the  costs  of 
care  covered  by  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
progTams,  or  by  any  other  public  or  private 
health  insiu-anoe  pollcv  covering  such  care. 

Example:  A  family  with  an  adjusted  In- 
come of  tlCOOO  would  during  a  year  be  re- 
quired to  pay  or  incur  medical  expenses  to 
the  extent  of  •8.500  (or  to  have  Insurance 
coverage  to  meet  those  expenses  In  whole  or 
la  part:  Medicare  or  Medicaid  payments 
would  reduce  the  deductible  similarly) .  At 
that  point  all  medical  expenses  regardless  of 
the  extent,  during  that  one  year,  or  for  any 
lengthy  Uiness  or  injury  the  treatment  of 
which  extends  Into  another  year,  would  be 
covered  under  such  a  policy 


NIXON  BUDGET  MAKES  GOOD 
READING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bow)  Is  recocrnized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than  any 
other  that  I  can  recall  In  recent  years. 
President  Nixon's  budget  message  at 
last  week  merits  the  vddest  possible  dis- 
cussion so  that  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion, and  all  of  us,  can  understand  more 
fully    the    significant    and    progressive 


changes  that  are  proposed  to  make  gov- 
ernment a  more  useful  and  respooilve 
servant  of  the  people. 

My  Initial  ctunments  on  the  message 
when  it  was  delivered  were  necessarily 
confined  to  the  most  pertinent  fiscal 
facts.  I  have  since  given  additional  time 
and  study  to  the  document  and  wish  to 
discuss  some  of  tiie  other  aspects  of  the 
Nixon  program. 

One  might  summarize  by  stating  that 
the  Nixon  budget  message  for  1972  has 
three  primary  goals : 

First,  it  proposes  a  careful  transition 
to  a  peacetime  economy  in  which  our  re- 
sources can  be  directed  to  the  solution  of 
many  domestic  problems  Including  those 
of  the  environment; 

Second,  It  proposes  to  use  fiscal  policy 
to  help  us  achieve  healthy,  noninflatkm- 
ary  economic  growth ;  and 

Third,  It  proposes  to  begin  a  process 
of  shifting  governmental  power  back  to 
State  and  local  governments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  worthy  goals  de- 
serve careful  consideration  by  the  Con- 
gress, 

The  1972  budget  Is  a  "fuU-employment 
budget" — one  in  which  spending  is  not 
permitted  to  exceed  the  revenues  that  the 
economy  would  produce  under  the  exist- 
ing tax  system  at  a  time  of  full  employ- 
ment. In  this  way.  the  budget  will  pro- 
mote orderly  economic  expansion. 

A  budget  deficit  Is  estimated  for  fiscal 
year  1972.  but  its  economic  effect  will  be 
very  different  from  the  inflationary  pres- 
sure created  by  the  deficits  of  the  late 
sixties.  The  deficits  of  1966-1968  reflected 
excessive  spending  that  went  far  beyond 
full-employment  revenues.  Occurring 
when  the  economy  was  already  operating 
at  full  capacity,  they  fanned  the  coals  of 
incipient  inflation  Into  a  roaring  fire. 

The  President's  1972  budget  Is  the 
product  of  an  Intensive  review  designed 
to  sort  out  activities  appropriate  for  the 
Federal  Government  from  those  best  per- 
formed at  the  State  and  local  level  or  by 
the  private  .sector.  The  budget  calls  for 
a  new  balance  of  responsibility  and  power 
in  America  by  proposing  the  sharing  of 
Federal  revenues  in  a  way  that: 

First,  alleviates  the  fiscal  needs  of 
State  and  local  governments  by  providing 
additional  unrestricted  revenues  through 
general  revenue  sharing  and  eliminating 
matching  requirements  with  respect  to 
the  categorical  grants  being  absorbed 
into  special  revenue  sharing;  and 

Second,  allows  State  and  local  elected 
ofDcials  both  the  resources  and  the  re- 
sponsibility for  dealing  with  problems 
b«st  handled  at  their  levels. 

At  the  Federal  level,  the  budget  pro- 
vides: 

First,  new  fairness  in  American  Mfe. 
through  national  strategies  to  improve 
the  health  care  of  our  citizens  and  to  as- 
sure, with  work  incentives  and  require- 
ments, an  income  floor  for  every  family 
in  the  Nation : 

Second,  an  Increase  in  defense  spend- 
ing In  order  to  protect  our  national  se- 
curity and  carry  out  the  President's 
strategy  for  peace ; 

Third,  renewed  emphasis  on  improving 
the  quality  of  life,  including  vigorous  ef- 
forts to  protect  and  enhance  the  environ- 
ment. Increase  recreation  facilities,  elim- 
inate discrimination,  and  reduce  crime: 
and 
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Fourth,  a  reorganized  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  will  be  more  responsive  and  re- 
store vigor  to  our  federal  system. 

nSCAL  POUCT   POX  PtTLL  XMPLOYMKNT 

When  President  Nixon  took  office  2 
years  ago.  Inflation  was  a  direct  result 
of  the  economic  policies  of  the  period 
1966  to  1968.  when  we  were  mired  in  war 
In  Vietnam  and  Federal  spending  rose 
sharply.  During  these  3  years  FedersJ 
outlays  were  allowed  to  exceed  full- 
anployment  revenues  by  a  total  of  $41 

bUlion. 

The  Nixon  administration  acted 
promptly  to  cool  the  superheated  econ- 
omy, A  budget  surplus  was  achieved  in 
1969.  Spending  was  restrained  again  in 
1970. 

The  forces  of  inflation  have  been  dur- 
able and  persistent.  They  remain  strong. 
But  their  momentum  was  slowed  in 
calendar  years  1969  and  1970,  and  exces- 
sive demand  was  eliminated  as  a  source 
of  inflationary  pressure.  The  turnaround 
of  this  inflationary  trend  permitted 
President  Nixon  to  enter  the  second 
phase  of  his  plan:  To  follow  more  ex- 
pansive economic  policies  without  los- 
ing ground  in  the  battle  against  Inflation. 

Last  July,  the  President  set  forth  the 
budget  policy  of  his  administration : 

At  times  the  economic  situation  permits — 
even  calls  for — a  budget  deficit.  There  is  one 
tMtflc  guideline  for  the  budget,  however, 
which  we  should  never  violate:  except  in 
emergency  conditions,  expenditures  must 
never  be  allowed  to  outrun  the  revenues  that 
the  tax  system  would  produce  at  reasonably 
full  employment.  When  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's spending  actions  over  an  extended 
period  push  outlays  sharply  higher,  increased 
tax  rates  or  inflation  inevitably  fcdlow. 

The  1972  budget  complies  with  this 
basic  guideline.  Budget  outlajrg  in  1972 
are  expected  to  be  $229.2  billion,  $11.6 
billion  more  than  in  estimated  receipts, 
but  still  below  the  $229.3  billion  of  reve- 
nue that  would  be  produced  if  the  econ- 
omy were  operating  at  full  employment 
throughout  the  year. 

The  principle  of  holding  outlasts  to 
reveniie  at  full  employment  serves  three 
necessary  purposes: 

First,  It  Imposes  the  discipline  of  an 
upper  limit  on  spending,  a  discipline  that 
Is  essential  because  the  upward  pressures 
on  outlays  are  relentless; 

Second,  It  permits  Federal  tax  and 
spending  programs  to  be  planned  and 
conducted  In  an  orderly  manner  consist- 
ent with  steady  growth  in  the  economy's 
productive  capacity;  and 

Third.  It  helps  achieve  economic  sta- 
bility by  automatically  providing  stimu- 
lus during  periods  of  slack — like  the 
present — and  imposing  restraint  during 
periods  when  there  is  a  threat  of  over- 
f-tlmulation. 

fTOK  CONTROL  OVXX  rCDEXAI.  SPKNSING 

The  budget  policy  of  the  administra- 
tion is  to  keep  firm  control  over  Federal 
spending.  The  ouUay  total  of  $229.2  bil- 
lion in  1972  is  the  sum  of  spending  for 
programs  that  were  scrutinized  carefully 
to  make  certain  that  they  would  be  man- 
aged effectively  and  efficiently,  and  that 
they  are  essential  to  carry  out  present 
laws  or  to  achieve  desirable  changes  In 
our  national  priorities. 

If  the   Congress   does   not  maintain 


careful  control  over  budget  totals — if  we 
weaken  in  our  resolve  to  curb  spending — 
outlays  could  build  up  a  momentum  that 
ivill  carry  them  beyond  full-employment 
receipts,  and  we  would  risk  losing  the 
ability  to  restrain  spending  in  times  when 
a  deficit  is  undesirable.  This  must  not 
be  allowed  to  happen. 

So  that  it  will  not  happen,  I  respect- 
fully suggest  that  we  give  early  consid- 
eration to  H.R.  2571.  the  Fiscal  Respon- 
sibility Act  of  1971.  which  I  introduced 
with  the  cosponsorship  of  members  of 
the  Republican  leadership  and  the  mi- 
nority members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  Congress  has  not  always 
been  notably  successful  at  self-control  on 
budget  matters.  This  bill  would  give  us 
guidelines  and  restraints  against  over- 
spending. 

Of  course,  the  objective  of  prosperity 
without  inflation  cannot  be  achieved  by 
budget  policy  alone.  It  also  requires :  that 
the  monetary  policy  adopted  by  the  in- 
dependent Federal  Reserve  System  pro- 
vide fully  for  the  growing  needr.  of  the 
economy;  and  increased  restraint  In 
wage  and  price  decisions  by  labor  and 
business — in  their  own  and  the  Nation's 
interest  and  as  a  matter  of  common- 
sense. 

By  working  together,  the  budget, 
monetary  policy,  and  commonsense  in 
the  private  sector  can  bring  about  or- 
derly expansion. 

BXVXNrX    SHARING 

The  President's  revenue-sharing  pro- 
posal stems  from  his  belief  that  we  must 
revitalize  the  American  system  of  gov- 
ernment and  give  the  people  the  oppor- 
tunity to  become  more  involved  in  de- 
cisions that  affect  their  lives. 

During  the  1960's.  more  governmental 
initiative  and  power  shifted  to  Washing- 
ton and  away  from  elected  officials  in 
State  and  local  governments.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  decade  it  became  appar- 
ent that,  despite  new  progrems  and  mas- 
sive Federal  expenditures,  government 
at  all  levels  was  not  working  well.  State 
and  local  governments  were  breaking 
down  under  an  incredible  fiscal  burden. 
The  redtape  involved  in  the  narrow  cate- 
gorical grant  system  made  it  almost  im- 
possible for  the  Federal  Government  to 
be  effective  and  respond  to  the  needs  of 
individuals  in  different  locaUties. 

The  financial  squeeze  on  State  and 
local  governments  is  acute,  and  shows  no 
sign  of  becoming  less  painful.  These  gov- 
ernments rely  mainly  on  receipts  from 
consumer  and  property  taxes,  which  have 
not  grown  nearly  as  fast  as  the  demand 
for  State  and  local  government  services. 
As  a  result,  combined  State  and  local 
debt  has  increased  by  over  600  percent 
since  1948. 

The  Federal  Government  helped  meet 
some  of  this  demand  by  increasing  its 
financial  aid,  largely  through  grant  pro- 
grams, which  now  account  for  18  percent 
of  State  and  local  revenues.  The  results 
of  grant  programs  have  been  impressive 
in  some  cases.  But  the  grant  structure 
has  become  a  haphazard  collection  of 
hundreds  of  separate  programs,  each 
with  its  own  policies,  its  own  require- 
ments and  procedures,  and  its  own 
funding. 

Insufficient  authority  over  the  use  of 


resources  for  federally  assisted  programs 
is  now  lodged  at  the  State  and  local  level. 
More  power — and  responsibility — for 
using  federally  collected  funds  must  be 
given  to  elected  officials  in  these  gov- 
ernments. The  President's  revenue-shar- 
ing proposal  will  furnish  State  and  local 
governments  the  money  they  need  to  de- 
liver services  that  can  best  be  performed 
by  them. 

This  is  how  revenue  sharing  will  work : 
In  the  first  full  year  of  the  plan,  $16  bil- 
lion will  be  directed  to  the  States,  with 
a  mandatory  pass-through  to  localities, 
in  a  way  that  will  enable  them  to  decide 
as  never  before  how  that  money  will  be 
snent. 

Of  the  $16  billion.  $5  billion  will  be  in 
the  form  of  general  revenue  sharing, 
without  restrictions.  All  of  this  will  be 
"new"  money,  without  matching  require- 
ments and  with  the  decision  how  it  is 
to  be  used  exclusively  a  State  and  local 
matter. 

The  remaining  $1 1  billion  will  be  In  the 
form  of  special  revenue  sharing,  with 
States  and  localities  having  discretion  as 
to  how  it  will  be  used  within  each  of  six 
broad  subject  areas.  These  areas  are: 

Urban  community  development; 

Rural  community  development; 

Education ; 

Manpower  training; 

Law  enforcement;  smd 

Transportation. 

The  hobbling  restrictions  now  accom- 
panj^ng  much  of  the  Federal  aid  in  these 
areas  would  be  removed,  along  with 
matching  requirements  that  presently 
force  l(X»lities  to  spend  their  own  match- 
ing money  on  low-priority  projects  for 
fear  of  "losing"  available  Federal  aid. 

Of  course,  neither  general  imt  special 
revenue  sharing  can  be  the  vehicle  for 
any  retreat  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's obligation  to  ensure  equal  c^por- 
tunlty  and  treatment  for  all.  The  Presi- 
dent's proposals  will  Include  the  safe- 
guardf  that  now  accompanj^  all  other 
Federal  funds  allocated  to  the  States. 

To  help  State  and  local  governments 
develop  greater  capacity  to  plan  and 
manage  their  own  affairs,  the  President 
is  additionally  proposing  a  plannlng- 
management  sisslstance  plan,  which  will 
provide  $100  million  to  help  these  gov- 
ernments make  their  own  long-range 
plans  and  enhance  their  capability  for 
the  efficient  use  of  their  growing  reve- 
nues. 

In  the  first  full  year  of  operation,  gen- 
eral and  special  revenue  sharing  will 
assign  control  over  the  expenditure  of 
an  additional  $16  billion  to  the  States 
and  localities  affected  most  by  those  ex- 
penditures. This  is  nearly  half  of  Fed- 
eral Government  aid,  excluding  public 
assistance  grants,  to  States  and  com- 
mimlttes — an  historic  and  massive  re- 
versal of  the  flow  of  power  in  America. 
Moreover,  the  new  funds  for  general 
revenue  sharing  will  grow  In  years  to 
come  because  they  will  be  tied  to  the 
Federal  personal  Income  tax  base.  As 
that  tax  base  expcmds.  more  money  will 
flow  to  States  and  localities. 

TOWARD    A   TXTU.    GKNZBATION    OP   PKACE 

The  1972  budget  furthers  the  Presi- 
dent's goal  of  a  full  generation  of  peace 
in  which  all  nations  can  focus  their  eaei- 
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gie«  on  Improving  the  lives  of  their  citi- 
zens. The  President's  strategy  for  peace 
will — as  It  must — be  based  upon  a  posi- 
tion of  military  strength.  The  purpose 
of  this  strength  Is  to  prevent  vas;  to 
this  end.  we  wtll  negotiate  with  those 
whose  vital  interests  and  policies  con- 
flict with  our  own.  As  we  carry  on  nego- 
tiations, we  couple  them  with  other 
efforts  to  achieve  the  same  goal.  The 
Vietnamlzatlon  program  Is  an  example, 
and  we  are  making  good  progress.  By 
this  spring,  our  authorized  troop  strength 
will  have  been  cut  approximately  in  half 
since  the  time  the  President  took  office. 
and  he  wUl  continue  to  bring  American 
troops  home. 

Supporting  these  efforts,  the  military 
forces  of  this  Nation  and  its  allies  will 
provide  the  armed  might  necessary  to 
deter  aggression  or  to  deal  with  it  effec- 
tively where  necessary.  We  expect  our 
allies  to  do  more  in  their  own  behalf.  In 
the  spirit  of  the  Nixon  doctrine,  many 
are  taking  steps  in  that  direction.  But 
we  must  also  do  our  share.  We  must  be 
certain  that  our  military  forces  are  com- 
bat ready  and  properly  equipped  to  ful- 
fill their  role  in  our  strategy  for  peace. 
In  addition,  we  face  formidable  Soviet 
nuclear  and  conventional  forces,  particu- 
larly naval  forces,  and  a  further  rise  in 
the  costs  of  military  equipment  and  per- 
sonnel. 

For  these  reasons,  the  President  is  rec- 
ommending an  increase  of  $6  billion  in 
budget  authority  for  military  and  mili- 
tary assistance  programs.  This  Nation 
has  the  will  and  the  resources  to  meet  its 
vital  national  security  needs.  At  a  time 
when  we  are  urging  our  allies  to  do  more 
and  when  our  potential  adversaries  may 
seek  military  advantage,  we  cannot  do 
less. 

tMP1tOVXMR«T8    rs    rSOKRAL    PmOCRAMS 

President  Nixon's  1972  budget  calls  for 
improvement  in  activities  that  are  ap- 
propriately performed  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  present  welfare  system  Is  archaic 
and  demanding  and  imposes  a  crushing 
and  growing  financial  burden  on  States. 
The  President's  proposed  welfare  reform 
plan  would  remove  the  evils  of  the  sys- 
tem by: 

First,  setting  national  eligibility  stand- 
ards: 

Second,  balancing  strong  training  and 
work  requirements  with  equally  strong 
training  and  work  incentives; 

Third,  giving  financial  relief  to  the 
States:  and 

Fourth,  establishing  a  Federal  floor 
under  benefit  payments  for  all  families 
with  children  Including,  for  the  first 
time,  those  with  working  fathers. 

Other  domestic  program  improve- 
ments refiected  in  the  1972  budget  in- 
clude: 

First,  social  security  reform.  Including 
am  automatic  adjustment  for  increases 
In  the  cost  of  living  effective  retroactive 
to  January  1,  1971; 

Second,  a  new  national  health  strat- 
egy designed  to  expand  preventive  care, 
train  more  doctors  and  other  health  per- 
sonnel, achieve  greater  equity  and  effi- 
ciency in  the  delivery  of  health  care,  and 
provide  health  insurance  for  all  low- 
income  families  with  children; 


Third,  greatly  expanded  research  to 
prevent  or  cure  cancer  and  sickle  cell 
anemia : 

Fourth,  increased  Federal  leadership 
and  funding  to  help  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, private  industry  and  the  pub- 
lic, control  pollution  and  improve  the 
quality  of  our  environment; 

Fifth,  a  substantial  rise  In  aid  to  States 
and  localities  for  recreation  facilities,  es- 
pecially new  urban  areas; 

Sixth,  increased  efforts  to  eliminate 
discrimination;  and 

Seventh,  a  32-percent  increase  in  out- 
lays to  Improve  law  enforcement  at  all 
levels  of  government,  to  make  our  judi- 
cial system  and  to  raise  the  effective- 
ness of  correction  and  rehabilitation. 

rXDCaAI.    ■KOKGANIZA'nON    AND    KKTOBM 

The  President  has  proposed  a  sweeping 
reorganization  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Currently,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  not  properly  organized  to  deal 
with  the  Nation's  domestic  problems. 
Programs  that  should  be  Joined  together 
to  achieve  common  goals  are  fragmented 
among  different  departments  and  agen- 
cies. The  President  has  therefore  pro- 
posed the  merger  of  seven  existing  de- 
partments and  several  independent  agen- 
cies into  four  departments: 

A  Department  of  Natural  Resources: 

A  Department  of  Human  Resources: 

A  Department  of  Community  Develop- 
ment; and 

A  Department  of  Economic  Develop- 
ment. 

These  new  departments  will  combine 
with  revenue  sharing  to  permit  more 
constructive  partnership  among  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments. 

Reorganization  and  reform  also  carry 
the  promise  of  significant  economies, 
similar  to  those  we  realized  when  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  two  Hoover  com- 
missions were  put  into  effect.  Govern- 
ment reorganization  to  increase  effi- 
ciency, direct  effort  toward  national 
goals,  and  reduce  Federal  overhead  is  im- 
mensely popular  with  the  American  peo- 
ple. I  predict  a  ground  swell  of  sentiment 
across  the  country  in  support  of  the  re- 
organization program. 

OONCLnSION 

The  1972  budget  expresses  the  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  program  for  the  New  Amer- 
ican revolution — a  peaceful  revolution  in 
which  power  will  be  turned  back  to  the 
people  and  government  at  all  levels  will 
be  refreshed,  renewed,  and  made  truly 
responsive.  This  can  be  a  revolution  as 
profound  as  that  first  revolution  almost 
200  years  ago. 


EQUAL  RIGHTS  FOR  WOMEN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Mazzoli)  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr  MAZZOLI  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  Introduced  a  resolution  which  pro- 
poses an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  calling  for  equal 
rights  for  women 

This  legislation,  which  Is  commonly 
called  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.  Is 
not  new  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Resolutions  proposing  equal  rights 
have  been  regularly  introduced  in  every 


Congress  since  1923.  For  48  years  the 
cause  of  equal  rights  has  been  a  loslog 
one.  However,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that 
it  took  50  years  for  women  to  secure  the 
very  basic  right  of  the  vote.  Equal  rights 
therefore,  is  still  very  much  alive  and 
well. 

In  the  last  Congress,  a  similar  measure 
was  introduced  by  our  colleague,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman  from  Michigan 
It  had  290  cosponsors  which  is  clear  in- 
dication of  the  breadth  of  its  support. 
Identical  legislation  was  offered  in  the 
other  body  by  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Indiana,  the  Honorable  Birch  Bayh. 

On  August  10  last,  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 264  was  passed  overwhelmingly 
by  a  vote  of  350  to  15.  But  this  vote  tells 
only  part  of  the  story.  It  took  the  adop- 
tion of  Discharge  Petition  5  to  get  this 
measure  from  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  onto  the  floor  of  the  House  for  a  vote. 
The  path  toward  equal  rights  for  women 
has  indeed  been  a  rough  one  to  trod 

Although  I  was  not  a  Member  of  the 
91st  Congress,  had  such  been  the  case,  I 
would  have  supported  the  discharge  pe- 
tition and  voted  for  the  legislation  when 
it  came  before  this  House. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  perspec- 
tives from  which  to  view  thLs  issue.  Most 
have  been  adequately  stated  by  others 
more  eminent  and  knowledgeable  than  I. 

But,  as  an  attorney  and  former  State 
Senator.  I  believe  it  would  be  appropri- 
ate at  this  time  to  sum  up  a  few  perti- 
nent arguments  favoring  prompt  passage 
and  ratification  of  this  legislation. 

Basically,  it  seems  to  me  there  are  four 
general  areas  in  which  inequality  between 
the  sexes  presently  exists.  These  Inequal- 
ities would  be  corrected  by  the  passage 
of  this  resolution  and  Its  ratification  by 
the  several  States. 

First,  there  is  the  profound  question 
of  equal  protection  under  the  law. 

Th?  14th  amendment  prohibits  States 
from  depriving  any  person  of  life,  liberty. 
or  property  without  due  process  of  law 
This  amendment  also  prohibits  the  de- 
nial to  any  person  of  equal  protection  of 
the  law.  The  fifth  amendment  estab- 
lished similar  restrictions  upon  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Government. 

Subsequent  interpretations  of  both 
amendments,  however,  have  not  provided 
clear  and  positive  assurance  to  women 
that  their  rights  are  equally  protected 
under  the  law.  For  example,  it  was  not 
until  1968  that  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania  struck  down  a  law  which 
authorized  longer  prison  sentences  for 
women  than  for  men  for  conviction  of 
the  same  crimes. 

Adoption  of  the  amendment  I  propose 
today  will  provide  such  assurance.  No 
longer  will  the  courts  in  our  land  uphold, 
or  refuse  to  review,  laws  and  practices 
discriminating  between  and  among  per- 
sons on  account  of  sex. 

Second,  there  Is  the  question  of  equal- 
ity of  the  sexes  with  respect  to  property 
rights.  The  President's  Commission  on 
the  Status  of  Women  reported  in  1963 
that  in  every  State  of  the  Union,  legal 
disabilities  of  various  sorts  limited  the 
property  rights  of  married  women. 

While  many  of  these  disabilities  have 
been  eliminated,  the  President's  Task 
Force  on  Women's  Rights  and  Responsi- 
bilities states  that  the  United  States, 
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even  today,  lags  behind  some  of  the  so- 
called  emerging  countries  in  its  treat- 
ment of  women. 

Third,  there  is  the  question  of  a 
woman's  right  to  serve  on  a  jury.  The 
14th  amendment  did  not  automatically 
open  the  doors  to  jury  service  for  women. 
Until  as  late  as  1966  women  were  ex- 
cluded from  jury  duty  in  three  States. 
Incredible  though  it  seems,  today — 
1971—20  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia provide  differential  treatment  for 
men  and  women  as  jurors. 

Fourth,  and  perhaps  most  critical  in 
today's  world,  is  the  right  of  women  to 
work  at  lawful  occupations  of  their 
choice  for  pay  equal  to  that  earned  by 
men  doing  the  same  tasks.  Economic  In- 
equality of  the  sexes  is  probably  the 
greatest  single  complaint  of  women  in 
our  society  today.  The  complaints  are 
well  taken. 

In  some  States  married  women,  but 
not  married  men,  must  obtain  court  ap- 
proval before  engaging  in  business.  So- 
called  "protective  labor  laws"  have  fre- 
quently resulted  in  discrimination 
against  female  citizens. 

Overall,  the  salaries  of  women  are  con- 
siderably below  those  of  men  perform- 
ing the  same  type  of  work.  The  present 
median  income  for  women  is  58.2  percent 
that  of  men.  That  statistic  is  even  more 
unsettling  when  we  realize  that  it  repre- 
.sents  a  downward  trend  from  63  percent 
in  1958. 

The  foregoing  are  but  a  few  of  the 
many  examples  which  can  be  cited  to 
Illustrate  the  real  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion. 

It  goes  without  saying,  that  I  do  not 
share  the  view  of  some  of  my  colleagues 
who  contend  that  legislation  in  this  area 
is  unnecessary  because  equality  of  rights 
of  the  sexes  already  exists. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  more  and 
more  of  my  colleagues  are  arriving  at  my 
point  of  view.  For  the  first  time  In  our 
history,  an  equal  rights  amendment  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
during  the  last  Congress. 

Events  would  Indicate  that  now  this 
year  the  climate  is  even  more  favorable 
for  the  enactment  of  an  equal  rights 
amendment.  For  instance,  only  last  week 
Switzerland  granted  voting  rights  to  Its 
female  citizens.  While  this  is  a  belated 
and  most  modest  step  toward  equality  of 
the  sexes,  particularly  on  the  part  of  a 
country  I  had  been  taught  was  the  flower 
of  democracy,  it  does,  indeed,  prove  that 
things  are  on  the  move  all  across  the 
world. 

Finally,  if  we  are  tempted  to  the  view 
that  inequality  between  the  sexes  does 
not  exist,  let  us  be  reminded  that  this 
very  question  is  pending  before  the  other 
body  at  this  time.  The  Senate  Rules 
Committee  is  pondering  the  "momen- 
tous" question  of  whether  or  not  to  grant 
young  women  the  same  right  to  serve  as 
pages  as  young  men  possess. 

I  am  told  that  the  Rules  Committee  of 
that  body  has  appointed  an  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee to  study  this  weighty  question. 
I  submit  that  it  has  been  this  tendency 
<m  our  part  to  study  questions  of  dis- 
crimination and  Inequality  of  the  sexes 
rather  than  to  solve  them,  that  makes 
the  resolution  I  have  introduced  today  so 
important. 


The  passage  of  this  resolution  would 
demonstrate  to  the  rest  of  the  world  that 
as  our  Nation  approaches  its  200th  birth- 
day, it  is  a  responsible  democracy  ex- 
tending equal  rights  to  all  its  citizens. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows: 
H.J.  Rxs. 


Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  {ttoo-thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein) ,  That 
the  following  article  Is  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  tJnlted 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  aU  Intents 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States  within  seven 
years  from  the  date  of  Its  submission  by  the 
Congress : 

"ABnci,E  — 

"SecTioN  1.  Equality  of  rights  under  the 
law  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of 
sex. 

"Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  the  power 
to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation,  the 
provisions  of  this  article. 

"Sec.  3.  This  amendment  shall  take  effect 
two  years  afi:er  the  date  of  ratification." 


NATION'S  ECONOMY  HURTING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Stratton).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Barrett)  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nixon 
administration's  economic  policy  which 
has  brought  this  Nation  to  a  6.2  unem- 
ployment rate  and  the  highest  interest 
rates  and  tightest  money  market  condi- 
tions In  our  history  Is  hurting  not  only 
the  small  businessmen  and  the  prospec- 
tive American  homeowner,  but  now  even 
the  upper  income  segment  of  our  econ- 
omy. The  crisis  In  our  economy  today 
has  brought  numerous  States  and  cities 
to  the  brink  of  bankruptcy  with  no  visible 
means  ahead  to  keep  them  from  going 
under. 

I  believe  that  the  biggest  complaint 
that  most  Members  have  heard  from 
their  districts  is  that  "we  are  in  real 
financial  trouble"  from  one  end  of  the 
economic  scale  to  the  other. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  on  this  occa- 
sion to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers an  excellent  article  that  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  regarding  the 
flananclal  problems,  even  the  impending 
financial  disaster  that  is  facing  people 
all  over  the  country: 

We   Are   Httrtino   Spreads   as   Nation's 

Economic  Cry 

(By  Philip  ShabecofT) 

Washington,  Feb.  7. — Bernard  Bums,  a 
fire  battalion  chief  in  Pittsburgh,  1b  worried 
about  his  Job — not  about  losing  it  but  about 
doing  It  right.  With  a  cltywlde  economy 
move  on,  some  fire  engines  are  now  manned 
by  only  three  men — about  half  the  com- 
plement of  20  years  ago — and  the  cutback, 
he  fears,  could  be  disastrous. 

Peter  P.  Flaherty,  Pittsburgh's  yoiuig 
Mayor,  Is  also  interested  in  good  fire  pro- 
tection, but  be  Is  caught  up  In  a  broader 
problem — a  financial  squeeze  that  threatens 
the  cltys  very  solvency.  So  among  other 
things  be  Is  holding  down  on  fire  department 
hiring — 34  positions  there  are  now  vacant — 
and  hoping  for  the  best. 

Each  man,  city  official  and  firefighter,  Is 
feeling  the  bite  of  hard  times.  And  while 


their  troubles  may  not  be  as  Immediate  as 

those  of  a  jobless  engineer  or  a  famUy  on  wel- 
fare, they  show  how  far  economic  disloca- 
tion has  reached  Into  the  Institutions  and 
organizations  that  are  the  foiindatlon  of 
American  society. 

Prom  the  teacher  in  St.  Louis  whose  greater 
workload  gives  her  lees  time  with  slow 
learners  to  the  New  York  ediicator  who  has 
had  to  give  up  his  limousine,  from  officials  of 
churches,  civil  rights  groups,  foundations, 
charities,  hospitals  and  cultvu-al  groups,  the 
same  complaints  are  being  heard: 

"We  are  hurting." 

"We  are  in  real  financial  trouble." 

"We  need  help." 

The  prolonged,  eccentric  combination  of 
siharply  rising  prices,  declining  business  ac- 
tivity and  growing  unemployment  not  only 
Is  eroding  the  viability  of  many  of  this  coxui- 
try's  institutions  but  also  is  exposing  basic 
flaws  In  the  way  they  obtain  and  spend 
money. 

Some  lucky  ones  are  snugly  insulated  from 
the  economic  storms.  A  winning  professional 
football  team — the  Oakland  Raiders,  for 
example — still  attracted  sellout  crowds  and 
made  profits  last  year.  A  few — most  notably 
banks  benefiting  from  higher  Interest  rates — 
actually  came  out  well  ahead.  And  many 
have  stripped  down  to  essentials,  eliminating 
waste  In  the  process. 

But  Interviews  with  leaders  of  dozens  of 
representative  Institutions  in  recent  weeks 
Indicate  that  the  nation's  econcxnlc  ills  have 
created  widespread  unease  and  often  disrup- 
tion of  services. 

There  were  no  signs  of  general  panic.  Most 
of  the  leaders  interviewed  were  confident  that 
their  own  organizations  would  ride  out  the 
storm  by  cutting  corners,  pinching  pennies 
and  dispensing  with  nonessential  activities 
where  possible. 

But  there  was  wide  agreement  that  the 
recession  was  providing  a  painful  lesson. 
Many  of  the  leaders  acknowledged,  for  exam- 
ple, that  for  the  first  time  In  their  lives  it  had 
been  brought  home  to  them  that  the  nation's 
economic  resources  were  finite. 

And  many  have  also  become  convinced 
that  they  must  begin  thinking  of  basic  re- 
forms In  their  financing  and  spending  poli- 
cies, that  more  government  support  Is  essen- 
tial tind  that  new  priorities  must  be  eetab- 
llshed. 

"HAT  HXLP  X78  SBE" 

"Our  society  has  enough  resoiu-ces  to  han- 
dle the  Important  things,"  said  NUs  Y.  Wes- 
seU,  president  of  the  Albert  Sloan  Founda- 
tion. "But  we  must  determine  what  Is  Im- 
portant. If  you  look  at  the  disparity  between 
what  this  country  spends  on  education  and 
what  it  spends  on  totMcco,  chewing  gum  and 
alcohol,  you  can  see  what  Is  wrong.  This 
recession  may  help  us  see." 

Most  economists  trace  the  roots  of  the  na- 
tion's economic  troubles  to  President  John- 
son's decisioQ  In  1965  to  accelerate  this  war 
and  war  spending  In  Vietnam  without  raising 
taxes,  telling  Americans  that  they  could  af- 
ford guns  as  well  as  butter. 

A  serious  Inflation  followed,  however,  and 
when  the  Nixon  Administration  took  office  it 
sought  to  stop  it  by  making  money  expensive 
and  scarce,  by  reducing  Government  spend- 
ing and  by  generally  slowing  down  business 
activity. 

The  economy  slowed  according  to  plan — 
unemployment  rose  to  6  per  cent  of  the 
country's  work  force  by  the  start  of  this  year, 
the  highest  level  In  nine  years — but  Inflation, 
the  most  sustained  Inflation  In  American 
history,  remained  essentially  unchecked.  Be- 
tween the  end  of  1966  and  the  end  of  1970, 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  rose  by  about  34 
per  cent. 

Americans,  already  shaken  by  social  and 
political  problems,  began  to  lose  confidence 
In  the  economy  and  question  whether  the 
country  was  really  as  rich  as  they  had 
thought.  For  many  of  the  Institutions  that 
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serve  them,  that  kind  of  eeonomlc  elUnate 
was  pure  potaon. 

SCHOOLS    HAMO   HIT 

Among  the  hardest  bit  have  been  the 
schools — private  and  public,  from  elementary 
throtigb  graduate  school  level. 

Tbrougtiout  the  country  public  school  sys- 
tems like  those  In  St.  Louis  or  Youngatown. 
Ohio,  or  Scarsdale,  Mount  Pleasant  and  Kaat 
Isltp  tn  the  New  York  suburbs  have  been 
encountering  growing  reluctance  by  voters  to 
approve  school  bond  tasuee.  Increases  In 
school  budgets  or  higher  school  taxes. 

"Schools  in  Missouri,  and  very  likely  every- 
where else,  are  facing  a  flnanclai  crisis,"  said 
Warren  M.  Brown,  superintendent  of  the  Fer- 
guson-Florissant  School  District,  which  serves 
<i  middle  class  area  of  neat  homes  and  shop- 
ping centers  on  the  edge  of  St.  Louis. 

The  school  district  Is  financed  by  local 
property  taxes,  but  this  year  worried  reel- 
dents  of  the  area  revolted  against  higher 
taxes,  rejecting  Ave  successively  smaller  pro- 
posed Increases. 

"Many  of  them  have  been  laid  off  by  Mc- 
Donnell Douglas  or,  if  they  still  have  Jobs, 
see  their  neighbors  out  of  work,"  explained 
Mr.  Brown  at  the  school  district  headquar- 
ters overlooking  playing  fields  and  a  half- 
froeen  pond. 

"The  cost  of  living  Is  Booming  and  people 
are  losing  Jobs,"  he  continued.  "They  dont 
want  to  harm  the  school  program,  but  the 
property  tax  is  the  only  place  most  of  them 
have  any  kind  of  option  for  keeping  their 
expenses  down. 

80  woaxxaa  d«oppsd 

"We  didn't  fire  any  teachers,  but  we  had 
to  drop  60  other  people — custodians,  ma- 
trons, Ubrarlans,  teachers'  aides — and  we 
didn't  hire  30  new  teachers  that  we  needed," 
i£i.  Brown  said  The  school  also  had  to  drop 
soma  other  services  such  as  remedial  reading 
iknd  medical  programs. 

For  the  school  district,  Mr  Brown  said,  the 
financial  squeeze  means  that  "children  will 
get  leas  Individual  attention,  that  the  school 
programs  will  deteriorate  in  an  insidious  way 
with  more  kids  In  each  class  and  fewer  books 
among  them,  and  that  the  school  plant  itself 
will  deteriorate." 

Oall  Olenn,  who  teaches  third  grade  at  the 
district's  Bermuda  Schools,  fears  that  an  of 
this  Is  having  an  especially  bad  effect  on 
children  like  Kevin,  who  Is  one  of  the  slow- 
est readers  in  the  class.  "Tou  see.  Kevin 
wants  to  leara  and  If  I  bad  more  time  to  give 
him  he  would  learn,"  she  said. 

But  because  of  the  money  problems.  Mrs. 
Olenn  does  not  have  a  teacher's  aide  to  help 
her  any  more,  and  she  must  spend  many 
hours  grading  papers  Her  workload  is  grast- 
er,  her  patience  Is  thinner,  and  she  Is  giving 
Kevin  less  of  her  time 

On  the  eampxM  of  Notre  Dame  nnlverslty 
in  South  Bend.  Ind.,  one  day  not  long  ago. 
the  famous  golden  dome  itlU  gleamed  richly 
under  a  layer  of  dull,  early-winter  clouds. 
But  In  the  school's  business  ofllce,  directly 
below  the  dome,  money  problems  were 
mounting. 

These  problems.  It  might  be  said,  helped 
send  Joe  Thelsnriann  and  Tom  Oatewood. 
Notre  Dame's  all -American  passing  and 
catching  combination,  to  the  Cotton  Bowl  In 
Dallas,  where  they  were  Instrumental  In  de- 
feating the  University  of  Texas 

C09T9    CONTINUE    trp 

A  major  reason  that  the  school  adminis- 
tration broke  a  long-standing  precedent  and 
allowed  the  team  to  play  In  a  portaeaaon 
bowl  game  was  that  the  school  needed  money 

Father  Jerome  Wilson,  vice  president  and 
business  manager  of  the  university,  explained 
that  while  the  school  dldnt  feel  It  had  to  go 
to  a  bowl  game  every  year.  It  had  done  so 
the  last  two  seasons  to  raise  money  for  a 
black  studies  program  and  for  acholarahtpe 
for  black  students 

Every  year  since  19«1,  the  school  has  raised 


tuition  coats  by  9100  a  year.  But  last  year 
rising  ooets  forced  the  school  to  increase 
tulUoo  by  9200  and  It  may  have  to  go  up  by 
the  same  amount  this  year.  Father  Wilson 
said. 

•There  are  signs  that  the  families  of  our 
students  are  feeling  the  pinch."  he  obeerved 
"For  the  first  time  that  I  can  remember  we 
cannot  find  Jobs  for  all  the  boys  who  need 
them." 

State  and  local  governments  are  also  In  dis- 
tress. The  recession  has  meant  both  Increased 
demands  for  their  services  and  smaller  tax 
revenues  coming  In 

In  California,  Gov.  Bonald  Reagan  Is  pro- 
posing amoing  other  things  drastic  cuts  in 
welfare  and  Medl-Cal  (California's  version 
of  Medicare)  In  order  to  reverse  a  mounting 
budget  deficit.  But  with  the  sute  badly  hit 
by  unemployment  as  a  result  of  a  drop  In 
Government  contracts  and  other  factors, 
these  services  are  more  in  need  than  ever. 

Because  more  people  are  unemployed  and 
Caltfomlans  are  wary  of  spending  money,  tax 
revenues  are  way  down.  But  all  of  the  state 
government's  expenses,  from  new  buildings 
to  mental  hygiene  programs,  are  way  up 

The  Pittsburgh  city  government,  despite 
an  austerity  program  Instituted  by  Mayor 
Flaherty,  will  have  a  budget  that  Is  higher 
by  »1.2-bllllon  In  1971.  with  no  new  revenues 
in  sight. 

roBCXD  TO  coMpaoMiax 
Because  of  the  fiscal  situation,  the  city  has 
had  to  make  compromises  with  Its  needs 
The  vacancies  in  the  Biueau  of  Fire  and 
the  three-man  flre  crews  are  among  the 
results. 

On  Christmas  Kve.  Battalion  Chief  Bums 
recalls,  he  took  his  undermanned  crew  to 
help  fight  a  six-alarm  fire  that  was  sweep- 
ing through  the  Oarfleld  section  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 

"I  was  pumping,  raising  ladders  and  try- 
ing to  keep  the  fire  from  spreading,"  Chief 
Bums  recalled.  "I  couldnt  tell  the  men  what 
to  do.  I  remember  when  I  was  a  kid  I  woulrl 
go  to  the  engine  honse  where  my  father 
worked  and  there  would  be  seven  men  on 
a  rig.  Now  weTe  working  with  a  b«r«  mini- 
mum of  men  A  crew  reduced  to  three  men 
Is  often  In  the  position  of  actually  having 
only  one  man  atUcklng  the  fire  But  you 
won't  know  It  until  It's  your  house  that's  on 
fire- 
All  told.  Mayor  Flaherty  planned  to  cut  »00 
employee  from  the  city's  payroll  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  Including  building  Inspectors 
cleaning  women,  clerks,  and  the  admin- 
istrator of  the  meter  maid  program,  who 
earned  (1 1,003  a  year  Budi^et  cuts  have  been 
made  In  cultural  programs,  allocations  for 
a  police  academy  and  even  a  grant  to  a  war 
veterans'  society 

"We  should  rebuild  2S  miles  of  streets  a 
year."  said  Bert  Demelker,  director  of  pub- 
lic works.  "Now  maybe  we  do  17  nUlee  and 
It  Is  backing  up  on  us.  And  I  doti't  even 
know  what  asphalt  will  ooat  next  year." 

tUFACT  OW  BLACK   COMMITWTrT 

Organisations  that  depend  on  donations, 
on  tnootne  from  endowments  and  on  gov- 
enimanUl  >tipf>ort  hav«  been  eapeclally  vul- 
nerable  to  the  effects  of  the  economic  slow- 
do»m.  They  sre  often  the  very  Institutions 
wboae  services  are  in  greatest  demand  dur- 
lii(  hard  times. 

"n^  black  community  has  once  again 
bMo  bard  hit  by  unemployntant  and  other 
aspects  o<  the  recession ,  although  the  dis- 
parity with  whites  Is  somewhat  smaller  than 
In  the  past.  This  time,  however,  an  organ - 
lEaUon  such  as  the  TTrtian  League,  which 
helpa  ameliorate  some  of  the  Impact  on 
Macks,  has  Itself  been  hurt 

iMst  Jan  1  staff  members  of  the  Urban 
League  voluntarily  began  to  donate  S  per 
cent  of  their  weekly  salaries  to  a  league 
"rurvlval  fund."  The  money  will  be  put  Into 
blaok-owned  banks  and  held  ready  for  ex- 
pected emergencies  this  year 
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"It's  leas  on  the  table  at  the  end  of  uie 
waak,  or  a  bat  or  a  skirt  I  don't  buy,"  said 
Beverly  Adams  of  the  New  Urban  League 
In  Boston,  where  the  survival  fund  idea  orlg- 
tnated  a  year  ago 

But  It  really  doesn't  affect  me  at  aU " 
stte  added.  "I  am  not  losing  anything  b*. 
cause  of  my  own  conception  of  what  thu 
will  do  for  me  eventually.  People  have 
prsssnted  an  Idea  to  me  here  and  I  want 
to  be  part  of  It.  I'm  single,  but  people  with 
families  are  also  giving  up  the  money  and  I 
don't  think  of  It  as  a  sacrlfloe." 

Museums,  symphony  orchestras  and  other 
cultural  Institutions  are  also  hurting. 

In  Severance  Hall,  a  marbleladen  moBu- 
ment  to  what  Cleveland  deemed  architectur- 
al splendor  In  the  nlneteen-thlrtles,  a  quar- 
ter  of  all  seats  have  been  vacant  this  sea- 
son at  ooDcerta  of  the  Cleveland  orchestra 
In  the  past  the  orchestra  rarely  played  be- 
fore anything  but  a  sell-out  crowd. 

"People  are  not  buying  season  tickets,"  ei- 
plained  George  Karmer,  business  manager 
of  the  orchestra  "People  are  being  more 
selecUve  about  their  buying  and  making 
sure  they  get  the  most  for  their  mooey 
Tbey  are  also  buying  the  leas  expensive 
seats." 

tTNABLE  TO  CTTT  COSTS 

Although  revenues  are  down,  the  orchestra 
could  not  cut  costs  "We  can't  pinch  pennies 
by  getting  rid  of  a  second  violinist  and  a 
tympanlst  or  by  reducing  the  number  of  con- 
certs, said  Kenneth  Haas,  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  orchestra.  "And  we  can't  raise 
prices  because  people  simply  wouldn't  pay." 

Last  spring  the  orchestra  was  forced  for 
the  first  time  to  conduct  a  mass  fund-raising 
drive  to  keep  Itself  in  business.  Before,  dona- 
tions had  been  made  by  a  "select  list"  of 
wealthy  Cleveland  residents 

The  orchestra's  management  thought  of 
the  drive  as  an  emergency  measure.  But  this 
year  again— and  for  the  foreseeable  future- 
It  will  have  to  make  a  mass  appeal  for  fund* 
If  It  U  to  siirvlve,  Mr.  Haas  said.  The  wealthy 
few  can  no  longer  support  the  orchestra. 

The  E^xperlment  In  International  Living,  n 
nonprofit  institution  thai,  among  other 
things,  sends  groups  of  American  students 
abroad  to  live  with  foreign  families  and 
brings  foreign  students  to  the  United  SUte« 
U  being  squeesed  from  aU  directions. 

Ita  enroUipent  of  Just  under  2,000  is  almost 
as  high  as  last  year,  said  Gordon  Boyce,  pres- 
ident of  the  organization,  but  corporate  do- 
nations are  down  by  two-thirds  from  19flB, 
foundation  giving  Is  off  and  the  return  from 
portfolio  Investments  is  sharply  down. 

The  Institution  is  trying  to  cope  with  the 
reesaslon  by  funous  comer-cutting.  Its  em- 
Plof«*  will  not  be  given  any  big  merit  pay 
raises  this  year  It  hopee  to  save  W.OOO  by 
eliminating  free  coffee  to  staff  and  students 
at  lt«  headquarters  in  Putney,  Vt.  It  has 
moved  to  leas  elegant,  lees  expensive  quarter! 
m  New  Tort.  Its  top  executives  are  giving 
up  their  free  cars.  It  Is  sending  12  students 
Instsad  of  10  students  abroad  with  each 
group  leader. 

SXPSNSX    ALLOWANCES    CUT 

"Our  trustees  told  us  to  cut  our  budget  by 
•  ISCOOO.'"  Mr  Boyce  said.  We  started  by  re- 
ducing expense  allowances  to  trustees. 

He  added,  however,  that  the  organization 
might  have  to  cut  some  service  programs  that 
are  not  self-supfKjrtlng. 

Hospitals,  even  those  like  the  plush,  newly 
renovated  St.  Francis  Memorial  Hospital  In 
San  Francisco,  are  in  trouble  too. 

"It's  been  hell  for  six  months,"  said  Orvllle 
N.  Booth,  executive  vice  president  and  ad- 
ministrator of  St.  Francis. 

It  now  costs  the  hospital  t97  a  day  to  pro- 
vide a  room  and  subsidiary  care  for  a  patient. 
Five  years  ago  it  cost  about  t65  a  day.  "Costs, 
wages  and  construction  have  been  phe- 
nomenal since  IBflfl,"  Mr.  Booth  explained. 
A  nurse  who  made  Mas  a  month  In  19M  now 
makes  9725  a  month. 
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A  new  problem  at  St.  Francis  Is  the  slow- 
down In  Medicare  payments  from  Washing- 
ton. "We  have  close  to  tl60,000  In  claims  out- 
standing but  nothing  is  happening."  said  Mr. 
Booth.  "We  feel  It  Is  Just  a  slowdown  to  keep 
dollars  from  getting  Into  the  system." 

Mr.  Booth  said  that  the  hospital  would 
be  able  to  recover  from  the  short-term  Im- 
pact of  the  slump  even  though  It  now  Is 
losing  money.  Over  the  long  run,  however, 
economic  factors  will  speed  the  enactment  of 
a  national  health  insurance  program,  he 
said  "I  only  hope,"  he  added,  "they  do  It  with 
sensible  controls." 

At  the  Sloan  Foundation,  one  of  the 
nation's  wealthiest.  61-mllllon  to  $2-mllllon 
will  be  trimmed  from  the  818-mllllon  It 
usually  gives  for  projects  In  science,  tech- 
nology, education  and  other  areas  each  year, 
according  to  Mr.  Wessell,  Its  president. 

"The  tragedy  is,  this  comes  at  a  time  when 
recipients'  needs  are  greater  than  ever,"  Mr. 
Wessell  said.  "If  you  multiply  our  experlencs 
by  all  the  foundations,  the  Impact  would 
be  substantial." 

And  at  the  Kingston  Preebyterlan  Church 
In  Kingston.  N.J.,  Chrl^mss  carols  at  holiday 
services  were  accompanied  last  year  by  a 
single  organist.  The  year  before,  the  church 
hired  instrumentalists  for  the  holiday,  but 
this  year  the  church  is  having  money  prob- 
lems and  had  to  save  the  $200  cost  of 
musicians. 

The  organ  Itself  was  bought  In  1968  after 
the  church  conducted  a  85,000  fund  raising 
campaign.  "Getting  $6,000  then  was  so  easy 
It  was  terrifying,"  recalled  the  Rev.  James  L. 
Mecbem.  pastor  of  the  church. 

rUND    CAMPAIGN    FALLS    SHORT 

This  year  Kingston  church  tried  to  raise 
$9,000  to  paint  Its  white  steeple,  to  buy  new 
flre  doors,  to  pay  for  needed  repairs  and  to 
catch  up  with  its  rising  costs. 

But  after  reaching  all  200  families  that 
make  up  the  congregation,  only  $3300  had 
been  raised.  Some  of  those  who  pledged 
money  had  lost  their  Jobs  and  oouldn't  meet 
iheir  pledges.  Others  In  the  middle  class 
community  simply  could  not  afford  to  give 
money  this  year. 

"Our  life  is  going  to  be  a  lot  simpler," 
Mr.  Mecbem  said.  "We'll  have  to  stick  tight 
with  the  basic  elements  of  church  life  and 
Just  pinch  a  little  more." 

'In  a  way,  this  might  strengthen  the 
church,"  he  continued.  "Whatever  our  finan- 
cial problems,  we  may  all  find  something  In 
the  experience  of  supporting  each  other  In 
times  that  could  be  more  pleasant." 

Many  Institutions,  like  the  Kingston 
church,  are  getting  back  to  basics  and  finding 
that  they  can  do  without  many  of  the  frills 
and  extras  they  have  been  adding  bit  by  bit, 
year  by  year.  A  lot  of  waste  apparently  Is 
being  scraped  out  of  the  American  economy, 
some  economists  feel,  and  higher  productiv- 
ity ought  to  l)e  the  result. 


A  THUMBNAIL  FACT  SHEET  OF 
WAGE  BOARD  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  <Mr.  Brasco)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  wage 
board  bill  1  have  Introduced  today  will 
provide  an  equitable  system  for  fixing 
and  adjusting  the  rates  of  pay  for  pre- 
vailing rate  employees  of  the  U,S.  Qov- 
ermnent. 

The  bill  will  eliminate  discrimination 
in  wages  paid  to  nearly  800,000  loyal  Fed- 
eral blue  collar  or  prevailing  rate  work- 
ers who  have  suffered  gross  inequities 
and  unfair  treatment  for  many  years. 


TTie  bill  will  provide  by  statute  the  first 
equitable  system  for  adjusting  and  fix- 
ing the  pay  rates  of  wage  grade  em- 
ployees. There  is  within  every  State  a 
large  number  of  wage  grade  and  non-a|>- 
propriated  fimd  employees  who  have 
been  discriminated  against.  One  caimot 
stress  too  strongly  the  need  for  immedi- 
ate action.  The  issue  has  been  ignored 
too  long  by  those  who  had  the  power  to 
correct  this  unjust  system. 

Prevailing  rate  employees  make  up  27 
percent  of  those  paid  exclusively  from 
appropriated  funds.  Adding  the  thou- 
sands of  employees  included  in  the  non- 
appropriated fund  list,  the  number  would 
be  about  800,000. 

Tliese  patient  workers  have  been  loyal 
to  their  Federal  job  stature,  but  we  can- 
not ask  them  to  be  patient  any  longer. 
Rankling  is  the  fact  that  the  President 
vetoed  a  bill  which  would  have  helped 
these  people — vetoed  it  at  the  end  of  the 
last  Congress. 

The  need  is  apparent  for  speedy  action 
on  this  measure  to  cope  with  unfair 
treatment  which  has  snowballed  over  the 
years  and  has  made  these  loyal  Federal 
workers  the  stepchildren  of  the  Govern- 
ment service. 

This  bill,  In  setting  up  10  steps  in  pay 
differential,  will  not  only  correct  the  gross 
inequities  of  the  present  three-step  sys- 
tem but  will  establish  a  range  of  rates  so 
Federal  Wage  Board  can  win  compar- 
ability with  private  industry,  who  nou- 
operates  successfully  imder  similar  rate 
ranges. 

As  things  now  stand,  the  pay  differen- 
tial for  classified  white  collar  workers  is 
about  30  percent;  the  pay  differential  of 
blue  collar  workers  in  private  industry 
follows  a  simlllar  pattern;  but  the  wage 
board  blue  collar  workers  in  Federal  in- 
.■^tallations  can  only  increase  their  rate 
of  pay  by  8  percent.  How,  under 
existing  rules,  do  you  reward  these  em- 
ployees, particularly  since  most  of  them 
are  in  the  final  step  shortly  after  they 
begin  work  ? 

Supervisors  are  given  the  privilege  of 
a  five  In-grade  system  now,  ao  they  can 
enjoy  continued  financial  rewards  while 
the  workers  they  suoervlse  are  stuck  in 
an  infiexible  grade  system. 

This  bill  will  also  establish  a  Federal 
Prevailing  Rate  Advisory  Committee 
within  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
n-ith  an  impartial  chairman  appointed 
by  the  President  to  insure  that  the  broad 
interests  of  both  sides  are  represented 
and  protected. 

Five  members  of  the  committee  will  be 
appointed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  from  labor  unions 
representing  the  largest  number  of  pre- 
vailing rate  employees  under  exclusive 
recognition  in  Government  service. 
Management  ofncials,  five  in  number, 
will  be  appointed  from  each  of  the  four 
executive  agencies — other  than  the  Civil 
Service  Commission — and  military  de- 
partments having  the  largest  number  of 
prevailing  rate  employees  and  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
appointed  by  its  Chairman. 

An  important  feature  of  the  bill  is  that 
it  would  include  the  provision  that  the 
nonappropriated  fund  workers  will  re- 


ceive the  same  benefits  as  the  wage  grade 
workers. 

This  measure  is  vital  to  the  Federal 
service.  These  workers  have  been  more 
than  patient,  but  their  patience  is  grow- 
ing thin  and  they  could,  should  we 
ignore  them,  resort  to  other  means  to 
correct  a  miahmash  of  antiquated  Execu- 
tive orders  and  chaotic  regulations. 


LEGISLATION  TO  ESTABLISH  A 
NATIONAL  HEALTH  MANPOWER 
COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  ordar  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Miiosh)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  lefiislation  in  line  with  the 
Carnegie  Commission  recommendations 
for  obtaining  improved  medical  and 
dental  services. 

This  bill  would  establish  a  NaticHial 
Health  Manpower  Commission  empow- 
ered to  make  a  thorough  study  of  health 
manpower,  changing  patterns  of  health 
care  delivery,  as  well  as  the  effectiveness 
of  Federal  health  programs,  health  re- 
search and  agencies  administering  these 
programs. 

It  is  appropriate  to  point  out  that  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  projected  a  shortage  of  26,- 
000  doctors,  56,000  dentists.  210.000 
nurses,  and  432,000  allied  medical  per- 
sonnel by  1980.  Presently,  the  spread  of 
physicians  and  allied  health  personnel  is 
so  unevenly  distributed  that  there  are 
many  areas  critically  short  of  needed 
health  personnel. 

The  entire  concept  of  health  care  has 
undergone  drastic  changes  within  the 
last  decade  or  two,  and  we  have  learned 
much  more  about  preventive  health 
care.  We  have  more  geriatric  patients 
who  require  skillful  and  attentive  treat- 
ment if  they  are  to  live  their  full  quotient 
of  years.  Pediatric  and  obstetrical  care 
have  undergone  drastic  revision,  al- 
though facilities  and  health  personnel 
are  not  presently  available  to  all  who  re- 
quire them.  Many  women  receive  little  if 
any  prenatal  care,  with  resultant  infant 
mortality  or  offspring  with  unnecessary 
birth  defects.  Orthodontic  and  dental 
care,  so  frequently  needed  by  young  peo- 
ple, are  not  available  to  many  persons  on 
a  regular  basis.  X-rays  and  inexpensive 
cancer-detecting  tests  have  never  been 
taken  by  many  citizens. 

The  list  is  too  long  to  enumerate.  Yet 
there  is  no  program  or  service  more  basic 
or  more  important  than  health  services. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  only  the  poor,  the  Iso- 
lated, or  members  of  minority  groups 
who  have  diflSculty  obtaining  these  serv- 
ices. Given  the  shortage  of  doctors  and 
medical  personnel,  middle-class  Ameri- 
cans also  suffer  from  a  deprivation  of 
medical  services. 

However,  there  are  many  potential 
remedies.  Expansion  of  group  practice, 
usage  of  expanded  allied  health  care  per- 
sonnel and  technology,  to  name  only  a 
few,  can  alleviate  the  health  care  crisis. 
The  updating  of  training  curriculum  In 
hefdth  areas  and  more  efficient  usage  of 
existing  manpower  are  other  possibil- 
ities. 
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These  and  related  Issues  must  be  dealt 
with  In  depth,  and  not  through  a  cursory 
study  that  describes  the  problem  without 
developing  workable  solutions.  It  Is  my 
belief  that  a  National  Health  Manpower 
Commission  can  provide  sorely  needed 
guidance  and  direction. 

"nie  legislation  I  have  Introduced 
would  establish  a  commission  composed 
of  40  members,  who  are  all  Presidential 
appointees.  At  least  20  of  them  would 
represent  consumers  of  health  care  with- 
in our  Nation.  The  Commission  would 
hold  hearings,  take  testimony  and  re- 
ceive appropriate  evidence  to  p«mlt  It  to 
properly  fulfill  its  function.  The  Com- 
mUBkm  would  then  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  interim  reports 
after  its  first  year  of  existence,  with  a 
final  report  due  before  Its  expiration. 
This  report  would  contain  a  detailed 
statement  of  findings  and  conclusions 
that  would  establish  a  bro«d-based  ap- 
proach to  health  care.  Such  an  approach, 
rather  than  the  piecemeal  one  we  now 
have,  would  enable  us  to  fully  meet  the 
goal  of  sxiffident  health  care  for  all. 


SPECULATION.  FRAUD.  AND 
BANKS— V 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  TexM  ( Mr.  Oonzalkz)  Is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
more  cme  hears  about  the  collapse  of  the 
Sharpstown  State  Bank,  the  more  in- 
triguing the  whole  mess  gets.  It  is  in  fact 
one  of  those  situations  that  gets 
"CTiriouser  and  curiouser." 

First  of  all  came  the  revelations  that 
the  Sharpstown  State  Bank  made  in- 
credibly large  unsecured  loans  to  some 
very  unlikely  people — mostly  high  offl- 
clals  in  Texas.  It  would  be  unlikely,  to 
say  the  least,  that  all  these  people  chose 
one  little  old  bank  to  do  their  loan 
business  with,  and  all  at  the  same  time, 
alorw  and  unaided  One  gets  the  feeling 
that  they  were  sent  there.  Not  that  they 
did  anything  wrong,  but  that  they  got 
such  huge  loans  on  such  flimsy  collat- 
eral. 

Next  one  learns  that  the  fellow  who 
owned  the  bank  also  owned  the  stocks 
that  the  big  loans  bought. 

Then  one  learns  that  the  friend  of  the 
fellow  who  owned  the  bank  and  who  also 
owned  the  companies  that  the  big  loans 
bought  then  bought  this  selfsame  stock 
from  the  State  ofSclals — and  paid  some- 
thing like  $5  a  share  over  the  then  going 
market  price 

Then  one  learns  that  the  State  of 
Texas  had  very  large  deposits  In  the 
Sharpstown  State  Bank.  But  that  might 
not  have  been  so  unusual,  since  It  was 
the  second  biggest  State  b«nk  around, 
and  from  all  accounts  at  least,  the  de- 
posits were  secured. 

And  now  come  the  credit  unions.  It 
seems  that  the  Sharpstown  Bank  had 
many  large  depositors  who  were  credit 
unions  One  credit  union  In  Massachu- 
setts put  something  like  $3  million  Into 
Sharpstown  It  looks  as  If  a  large  one 
In  Dallas  also  had  a  big  deposit  there. 
The  Oovemment  Employees  Credit  Un- 
ion of  San  Antonio  had  perhaps  $300,000 
in  Sharpstown. 


Tou  might  a^k  why  these  credit  unlcms 
had  such  huge  deposits  at  this  out-of- 
the-way  bank. 

The  reason  is  that  Sharpstown  was 
offering  7^^  percent  interest  on  very 
large  deposits.  Not  bad,  but  not  out  of 
line  for  the  times.  Well,  now  we  learn 
that  the  bank  was  sweetening  the  pot 
with  points  on  the  side.  These  deposits 
were  placed  by  brokers,  who  do  not  work 
for  free,  and  who  also  seem  to  have  been 
giving  their  clients  a  little  action  in  order 
to  attract  their  funds.  The  credit  unions 
were  not  going  to  Sharpstown  because 
they  liked  the  7 '4 -percent  Interest  that 
was  advertised.  They  went  because  they 
thought  they  could  get  maybe  10  per- 
cent for  their  money. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  about  a  bank 
seeking  deposits  in  an  aggressive  man- 
ner. But  it  Is  one  thing  to  compete  smd 
another  thing  to  offer  side  points  as  an 
added  Inducement  The  use  of  such  a  de- 
vice is  called  push  money  In  the  retail 
world.  Push  money  is  a  little  reward  that 
distributors  pay  to  retail  sales  people 
who  push  their  particular  line.  A  less 
polite  way  of  putting  it  is  bribery.  Well, 
the  use  of  side  points  In  the  manner  of 
the  Sharpstown  Bank  is  no  different  from 
employing  push  money  in  retail  competi- 
tion. It  is  wrong,  and  In  the  banking 
business.  It  can  lead  to  substantial  losaes. 

A  bank  cannot  be  operated  like  a  chain 
letter.  Financial  pyramids  or  chain  let- 
ters collapse  when  the  money  stops  com- 
ing in,  or  whenever  the  wind  blows  cold. 

I  think  that  push  money  Is  a  practice 
that  banks  ought  to  refrain  from.  To 
niake  sure  they  do.  I  am  proposing  leg- 
islation to  outlaw  the  practice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  two  news  arti- 
cles relative  to  this  subject: 

San  Antonio  Crkdit  Union  Dolla«s  in 
SHAapflTOWN  Bank 

(By  JamM  McCrory) 

The  Oovemmaat  Employea  Crvdlt  Union, 
tbe  largest  In  S&n  Antonio  with  36.000  em- 
ployea, b*d  money  In  tbe  Sbarpetown  State 
Bank  when  It  cloeed  its  doon.  the  San  An- 
tonio Expreas-NewB  learned  Friday. 

The  amount  and  whether  It  was  in  a  single 
certificate  of  deposit  or  In  Mveral  auch  de- 
poalts.  waa  not  made  known,  but  It  was 
learned  that  oAoera  of  the  credit  union  have 
put  In  their  claim  with  the  receivers  and 
are  awaiting  developments. 

A  source  close  to  the  union  said  It  has 
been  In  contact  and  Initiated  procedures  to 
protect  the  union's  inveatment  and  "to  see 
where  we  fit  in  tbe  final  liquidation  " 

It  U  known  that  the  credit  union  has 
more  than  120.000  In  one  or  more  certificates 
of  deposit  with  the  defunot  bank,  because 
otherwise  it  would  have  no  worries.  The  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corp.  Insures  Individ- 
ual amounts  ap  to  WO.OOO  fuUy. 

Union  offlolals  are  cheered  by  a  report  from 
John  Slocum.  chief  of  the  FDIC  liquidation 
division,  that  depositors  would  be  piald  their 
deposits  above  t30,000  at  a  rate  of  90  cents 
on  the  dollar  after  tbe  bank  baa  turned  Its 
assets  Into  caah. 

Slocum  said  the  bank's  inventory  of  assets 
Included  117.8  million  In  cash  and  easily  re- 
convertable  assets,  and  $40  9  million  In  out- 
standing loans  and  discounts  Real  property 
holdings.  Including  the  bank  building,  come 
to  about  saa.g  million. 

Officers  and  representatives  of  the  local 
union  have  scheduled  a  meeting  with  US 
Rep  Henry  B  Oonzalra  Saturday  to  discuss 
the  situation. 

Ckinzales  was  called  on  by  the  union  In 
bis  capacity  as  a  representative  of  the  dis- 


trict and  as  a  member  of  (he  House  Banklnc 
and  Currency  Committee. 

The  congressman  Wednesday  revealed  he 
had  been  Informed  that  92  million  to  |3  mil. 
Hon  In  credit  union  money  from  Massachu- 
setu  had  been  placed  In  the  Sharpstown 
bank  on  high  yielding  certificates  of  deposit 
at  the  time  It  closed. 

He  understood,  Oonzalez  said,  credit  union 
ufflcers  In  Massachusetts  had  seen  advertls- 
meats  that  the  bank  was  paying  7.5  per  cent 
on  large  denomination  certificates  of  depotit 
and  he  said  he  would  ask  committee  chair- 
man Wright  Patman  to  Investigate  the  ex- 
tent of  the  practice  of  advertising  such  rate* 
.and  of  the  possible  giving  of  "points"  on 
the  aide. 

What  has  not  been  revealed  (In  the  Sharpi- 
town  operation ) ,  Oonzalez  said  In  reference 
to  the  Massachusetts  credit  union  depoclu. 
Is  that  "they  were  offering  2  points  more 
on  that  kind  of  business,"  leading  the  unions 
to  beUeve  they  would  be  getting  10  per  cent. 

Another  report  circulating  In  Washington 
during  the  week  was  that  a  large  DaUu 
cMdlt  union  had  deposited  a  large  amount 
uf  funds  In  Sharpstown. 

The  local  credit  union  group  reports  It  is 
taking  all  the  st^M  necessary  to  see  that 
the  credit  union  Is  protected,  and  It  thlnki 
It  Is  la  good  position  at  the  present  time 
Union  officials  are  keeping  In  touch  with  tbe 
receivers  of  the  bank,  the  State  Credit  Union 
Commission,  and  the  State  Banking  Com- 
mission, on  developments. 

The  situation  is  ezftected  to  come  up  for 
discussion  at  the  meeting  of  the  govern- 
ment employes  group  Feb.  26. 

GECU  Cash  in  Shahpstown 
Officials  of  San  Antonio's  Government  Em- 
ployees Credit  Union  Saturday  said  It  has  in- 
vestments In  the  Sharpstown  State  Bank,  as 
well  as  In  13  other  banks  within  the  state 

Jim  R.  Williams,  president,  and  Joseph 
Curella.  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  35.000-member  credit  union,  said  that 
as  of  Friday  the  union  had  assets  of  •30,89S  - 
329.46  and  that  over  a  two  and  one-half  year 
period,  the  credit  union  has  made  Invest- 
ments in  excess  of  910  million  In  various 
banks. 

"I  assure  the  members  of  GECU  that  this 
credit  union  Is  completely  solvent  and  has  no 
liquidity  problem."  Williams  said. 

annual  CHtorr 

He  said  the  union,  chartered  by  the  state 
to  serve  federal  government  personnel  and 
their  dep>endents  throughout  the  San  An- 
tDDio  area,  has  Just  satisfactorily  completed 
Its  annual  audit  conducted  by  a  local  CPA 
firm. 

WlUlams  said  that  GECU  currently  has 
•2,';SO,000  Invested  In  certificates  of  deposit 
In  14  banks  throughout  Texas.  $300,000  of 
which  Is  on  deposit  In  the  Sharpstown  Bank. 
The  officials  noted  that  It  also  has  t3  9  mil- 
lion In  federal  government  securities. 

'It  has  been  Implied  In  some  news  storlee 
that  banks  do  not  normally  pay  7.S  per  cent 
on  certificates  of  deposit.  This  Is  not  so.  For 
example,  the  Feb.  6  Issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  carries  an  advertisement  from  s 
Houston  bank  (Main)  offering  7.6  per  cent 
on  one.  two  and  three  year  certificates  on 
deposits  of  $100,000  or  more." 

BONUS    POINTS 

Williams  and  CurelU  pointed  out  that 
GECU  has  received  some  bontis  points  In 
addition  to  the  7.5  per  cent  on  certificates 
from  practically  every  bank  It  has  dealt  with, 
particularly  In  the  Dallas-Fort  Worth  and 
Houston  areas. 

The  officials  said  there  Is  $1,091,647^8  In 
the  credit  union  reserves  to  cover  potential 
losaea  on  loans  and  investments.  WlUlams 
said  he  has  confidence  that  OECU  along 
with  the  other  26  credit  unions  will  recover 
all  funds  on  deposit  In  the  Sharpstown  Bank. 

He  said  he  bases  hU  feeling  on  sUtemants 
made  by   the  state   banking  commissioner. 
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Bobert  E.  Stewart,  and  state  credit  union 
commissioner.  Bruce  Gibson,  who  have  said 
the  Sharpstown  Bank  has  sufficient  assets 
to  where  all  depositors  will  receive  all  their 
money. 

90    PnCKNT 

This  Is  further  substantiated  by  John  Slo- 
c\im,  chief  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  liquidating  division,  who  has 
been  quoted  in  various  news  stories  that 
depositors  will  receive  at  least  90  per  cent 
of  the  uninsurable  deposits,  and  the  credit 
union  has  no  problem. 

"There  will  be  no  reduction  of  dividends 
since  we  have  a  large  reserve  set  aside  specifi- 
cally for  this  particular  purjKwe,"  Williams 
said, 

U.S.  Rep.  Gonzalez,  member  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  told  The 
Light,  "There  really  Isnt  any  danger.  Every- 
thing Indicates  It's  solvent.  There's  no  ques- 
tion m  my  mind  that  the  funds  are  not  In 
danger." 

WlUlanofi  and  Curella  met  with  Oonzalez 
Saturday  to  provide  blm  with  Information 
on  the  OECU  and  to  give  him  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  union's  current  financial 
sundlng. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Bingham,  for  1  hour,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Heckler  of  West  Virginia,  for  20 
minutes,  today. 

I  The  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Archer)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material : ) 

Mr.  S-TEiGER  of  Wisconsin,  for  1  hour, 
February  17. 

Mr.  McKevitt,  for  5  minutes,  today, 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Pelly,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HoGAN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bow,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ranoel)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous material : ) 

Mr.  MA2ZOLI,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Barrett,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brasco,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr  MiNisH.  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Michel  and  to  include  an  edi- 
torial. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon,  In  five  In- 
stances, and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  Bennett  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  GiAiHo  to  revise  smd  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Archer  )  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Ware. 

Mr.  Terrt. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Mlclilgan. 


Mr.  Crane  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  GtTDE. 

Mr.  Schmitz  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Broomfielo  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Peyser  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  in  four  Instances. 

Mrs.  DwYER  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  MoRSE. 

Mr.  Wyhan  in  four  instfinces. 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Devine. 

Mr.  Stafford. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Goodling. 

Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Lloyd  in  three  instances. ' 

Mr.  Veysey. 

Mr.  Robison  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Pennsylvania  in  five 
instances. 

Mr.  Hastings. 

<The  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ranged  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Rees  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dellums  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  HiBERT. 

Mr.  HUNGATE. 

Mrs.  Chisholm. 

Mr.  Annttnzio. 

Mr.  Carney  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi  in  six  Instances. 

Mr.  Fascell. 

Mr.  Mann  in  10  instances. 

Mrs.  Mink  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  in  two 
instances.  —^ 

Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  RoDiNo  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Delaney. 

Mr,  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Kluczynski. 

Mr.  Dingell. 

Mr.  Fountain. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts  In  two 
instances. 

Mr.  MoNAGAN  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  McCormack  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Gallagher  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stephens  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  five  instances. 

Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Chappell  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Mitchell. 

Mr.  ScHEUER  in  two  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  In  ac- 
cordance with  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 


tion 135  of  the  92d  Congress,  the  Chair 
declares  the  House  adjourned  until  12 
o'clock  noon  on  February  17  next. 

Thereupon  (at  1  o'clock  and  3  minutes 
p.m.)  pursuant  to  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  135,  the  House  adjourned  un- 
til Wednesday,  February  17,  1971,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 

commimications   were   taken   from   the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

249.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  the  cooperation  between 
the  Federal  Go^'emment  and  the  States  with 
respect  to  em-ironmental  regulations  for 
mining  operations,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

250.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act  of  1965,  as  amended:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

251.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology.  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  assure  protection  of  en- 
vironmental values  while  facilitating  con- 
struction of  needed  electric  power  supply 
faclUtles,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

252.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  establish  an  Environ- 
mental Financing  Authority  to  assist  In  the 
financing  of  waste  treatment  facilities,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

253.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  United  States  Courts, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  48  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
(11  U.S.C.  76)  to  Increase  the  maximum 
compensation  allowable  to  receivers  and 
trustees;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  ami,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  HJi.  943.  A  bill  to  provide 
mortage  protection  life  Insurance  for  serv- 
ice-connected disabled  veterans  who  have 
received  grants  for  specially  adi^ited  housing; 
(Rept.  No.  93-8).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hotise  on  the  State  of  tiie 
Union. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  HJl.  460.  A  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 630  of  title  88,  United  States  Code,  to 
exend  the  length  of  time  commtinlty  nursing 
home  care  may  be  provided  at  the  ezpenae 
of  the  United  States;  (Bept.  No  93-4).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas :  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  481.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  adjustment  by  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  of  the  legislative  Jurisdic- 
tion over  lands  belonging  to  the  United 
States  which  are  under  his  Bupervlalon  and 
control;  (Rept.  No.  93-10) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Activity  of  the  In- 
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t«nt«t«  and  Foreign  Oommerce  91st  Con- 
gr«M  (Rapt.  No.  03-11).  R«Xerred  to  the 
Oommltta*  of  the  Whole  Houee  on  the  St*te 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDSRSOIf  of  CaUfomla: 
H.R.  4084.  A  bill  to  ajoend   the  National 
Flood  In«\ir&nee  Act  of  1MS8  to  provide  pro- 
tection   thereunder   ■gainst   looaee   reeultlnc 
from   e*rthquakee   and   earthalldae:    to   the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr   BARRrrr. 
H  R.  4066.  A  bai  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  15-peroent 
acroea-tbe- board  increase  In  monthly  bene- 
nt*  thereunder,  with  subeequent  eoet-of-Uv- 
ing  Inereaaee  tn  such  beoeflte  and  a  minimum 
primary  benefit  of  •100:  to  the  Committee  on 
Waya  and  Meana. 

By  iir  BENNITT: 
H.R.  4088  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  broadcaat- 
ing  of  oald  advertisements  tn  all  casee  where 
broadcasting  stations  are  required  to  provide 
free  Ix-oadcastlng  time  for  polltloal  cam- 
paigns; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By   Mr    BBNNITT    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Snus.   Mr.    Tvqxja.   and   Mr.    Chap- 
pnx> : 
H  R.  4087.  A  bill  to  require  the  Council  on 
Envlronmecoal  Quality  to  hold  public  bear- 
ings tn  which  all  points  of  view  can  be  ex- 
paressed  prior  to  any  final  action  or  recom- 
meiidatlon    by    such    Council    to    the    Presi- 
dent; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM : 
H.R.  4088.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  relmburee- 
ment  of  U.S.  cities  for  a  portion  of  expenses 
Incurred  In  connection  with  the  entertain- 
ment of  foreign  officials  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
HJi.  4089.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  require  that  any  air 
carrier  proposing  to  discontinue  any  air 
transportation  to  or  from  any  point  named  tn 
its  certificate  must  glT*  noUce  thereof  at 
least  60  days  in  advance  of  the  proposed  dis- 
continuance, and  for  other  purposee:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Oom- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  CARNET: 
H.R.  4000.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  si>eclal  postage  stamp  Ln  recogni- 
tion of  the  ISOth  anniversary  of  Oreek  Inde- 
pendence: to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service 

By  Mr.  CARTER: 
H.R.  40ei.  A  bill  to  establlab  a  senior  dU- 
aens  skill  and  talent  utlUxatton  program:  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  4002.  A  bill  to  authorize  funds  to 
carry  out  the  purpoees  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1908.  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

HJi.  4003.  A  htn  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  provide  addl- 
Uooal  beds  and  special  uniu  In  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals  for  the  care  and 
treatment  of  veterans  afflicted  with  alcohol- 
ism, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

BR.  4004.  A  btU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Seolal  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  woman 
who  Is  otherwise  qualified  may  become  en- 
titled to  widow's  Insurance  benefits  (subject 
to  the  existing  actuarial  reductions)  at  age 
00  whether  or  not  disabled;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN  (for  himself. 
Mr  ArrDsasoN  of  nilnols.  Mr.  Clkyc- 
LAND.  Mr  DnxiNBACK,  Mrs.  OaAaso. 


Mr    HAMSBf  of  Idaho,  Mr    RooifVT 

of   Pennsylvania,    Mr    St    OnstaiN, 

Mr.    ScHNEXSKU,     Mr.     Shoup,     Mr 

WiixiAMs.  and  Mr.  Wtman)  : 

HJl    4006    A    bill    to   amend   the   Federal 

Aviation    Act   of    1868   to   r*<jalre   that   any 

air  carrier  proposing  to  discontinue  any  atr 

transportation  to  or  from  any  point  named 

In   Its  certtfleate  mtist   give   notice   thereof 

At  least  00  days  tn  advance  of  the  propo^ied 

discontinuance,  and  for  other  purpoees:   to 

the   Committee   on   Interstate   and   Foreign 

Comnierce. 

By  Mr    CHAMBERLAIN    (for  himself. 
Mr.  ALKXANon,   Mr.  Ct-xvixand.  Mr. 
FisRU.  Mr.  FmroN  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mrs     Hicks    of    MassachusetU,    Mr 
HoKTON,  Mr    McKxNNET.   Mr    Sand- 
maw.  Mr.  J    Wn.UAM  Stamton.  and 
Mr.  Vandx«  Jaot)  : 
H.R   4008    A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of 
tax  adjustment  for  small  btutneas  and  for 
persona   engaged   In   small   business;    to   the 
Committee  on  Waya  and  Means 

By  Mr    CONTERS    (for   himself,  Mrs. 
Aastro,  Mr    Aodabbo,  Mr    Andsbson 
of    California     Mr     Anitttmmo.    Mr. 
Baoillo.    Mr.    BAsarrr.    Mr.    Biaooi. 
Mr.  BtxsTU    Mr    Bingham.  Mr.  Bol- 
I.INC    Mr   Braocmas,  Mr   Brasco,  Mr. 
Btmroif,  Mr  Ca»et  of  New  York,  Mrs. 
CmsHOLM.  Mr.  Clat.  Mr  Coixxm  of 
nilnols.  Mr  Cokmak,  Mr.  Cottki.  Mr 
Crnvnt.  Mr  Dklloms.  Mr  Dioos,  Mr 
Oow    and   Mr    EswABoa  of   Califor- 
nia) : 
H.R  4007    A  bill  to  designate  the  birthday 
of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  as  a  legal  pubUc 
holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr    CONTKRS    (for    himself,    Mr. 

FOLXT.    Mr      FOKSTTKX.     Mr.     Fkasbi, 

Mrs.  0«Asao    Mr   Oaxxif  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr   HALPxaN,  Mr  HAaxiNOTON. 
Mr.  Hawkins    Mr.  Hxchlxx  of  West 
Virginia  Mr  Hklvtoski.  Mr  HotroN. 
Mr.   Jacobs    Mr    KAarxNuxixx.   Mr 
Koch,  Mr   Lxocrrr.  Mr   Madden,  Mr. 
&IAZZOLI,   B^    MxKDa.  Mr    Mxtcalit. 
Mr    Mixta    Mr    tAxman.  Mrs.  Mink. 
Mr   MrrcHxix.  and  Mi    Moaax)  : 
H  Jl.  4006.  A  bUl  to  designate  the  birthday 
of  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr  ,  as  a  legal  public 
holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr    CONTERS    (for   himself.    Mr 
Moss,  Ur.   Psppa.  Mr.  Pooxix,  Mr. 
Rancxi.,  Mr.  Rxxs.  Mr.  Rxro  of  New 
York,    Mr.    Rkttss,    Mr.    Rbcls,    Mr 
RoDiNO.  Mr    Rosenthal,  tir.  Rtan. 
Mr     ScHXTxa.    Mr.    SxTSKaLiNa.    Mr 
Stratton,  Mr    Stokxs,  Mr.  Thoi«p- 
SON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Uoaix.  Mr 
Van  DxxauN,  Mr.  Waloix,  Mr  Woltt, 
and  Mr.  Casnxt)  ; 
H  R.  4000.  A  bill  to  designate  the  birthday 
of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr  .  as  a  legal  public 
holiday:  to  the  Oomm:ttee  cm  the  Judiciary 
By   Mr.    BINOHAM    (for   himself,    Mr. 
AaocaxzK.  Mrs    Aaxva.  Mr.  Addasbo, 
Mr    Baouxo.  Mr    BxacLAND.  BIr.  Bo- 
lAtro,  Mrs   CHianoiM.,  Mr.  Clat,  Mr. 
Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  CoNvxaa.  Biir. 
Coma.     Mr.     Oxllttim.     and     Mr 
Dnos) 
H  R.  4100.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Foreign 
Assistance  Act   of   1061  as  amended;    to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MoCLOSKKY  (for  hlmselt,  Mr. 
DaxNAN,  Mr.  Eckrasht.  Mr   Edwakos 
of  California.  Mr.  Emxxo,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam D.  FosD,  Mr.  Frasxb.  Mr.  QazxN 
of    Pennsylvania.    BCr.    HAaaxNcroN. 
Mr     HathaWat.    Mr    Hawkins.    Mr. 
HacHLxa  of  West  Virginia.  Mr    Hxl- 
stoski,  and  Mr    KAsrxNMxrxa)  : 
H.R.  4101.  A  btU  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1981  as  amended:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr  RIXOLX  (for  himself,  Mr  Koch, 
Mr  Lxamrr,  Mr  Matsttnaoa.  Mr. 
MoEVA.    Mr.    MrrcHSJ..    Mr     Mooa- 


HXAD,  Mr    MOBRXi,  Mr.  OTTxiu,.  iif 
PooELL,    Mr     Rxxs,    Mr.    Rxtrss,   IKr 
RosBNTKAL.  and  Mr    Rtan); 
H.R.  4103.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance  Act  of    1961.   as   amended:   to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Saxsanxs,  Mr,  Schxttxi 
Mr     SxiBEaLnfo.    Mr     SHn»LXT.   Mr 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Vanik 
Mr.      Waldtx.      Mr.      Wralxn.     Ui 
CHAaLKS  H.  Wilson.  Mr   Woltp.  Mr 
Yates,  and  Mr.  Roonet  of  Penniyi- 
vanla) ; 
H.R.  4103.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
ftsiance  Act  of  1061.  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs 

By    Mr.    CORMAN    (for    hImselT,    Mr 

Hawkins    Mr    Rxxs,   Mr.   Sisk.  Mr 

Van  DxaxLTN,  and  Mr.  Andxbson  of 

California)  ; 

H.R  4104.  A  bill  to  amend  ttUe  XVIII  of  the 

Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment  for 

chiropractors'  services  under  the  program  of 

supplementary    medical    Insurance    benefits 

for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Menns. 

By  Mr.   DAVIS  of   Georgia    (for  him- 
self. Mr  Oiaimo.  Mr.  Schneebeli.  Mr 
Shbivxx,    Mr.    SiKxs,   Mr.   Sisk.  Mr 
SrcELX,  Mr.  Stxphxns,  Mr.  Stmihc- 
TON.  Mr,  TirxNAN.  Mr.  Van  Dxxtun 
Mr.  Vanik.  Mr   Chaxlxs  H   Wilson 
and  Mr.  Wolpf)  : 
H  R   4106.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  National 
Science    Foundation    to    conduct    reeesreh. 
educational,  and  assistance  programs  to  pre- 
pare the  country  for  conversion  from  defense 
to    civilian,    socially    oriented    research   and 
development   activities,   and   for  other  pur- 
poses;   to    the    Committee    on   Science   and 
Astronautics. 

By    Mr.    DELLENBACK    (for    himself, 
BIr.  Wtatt.  Mr   Stxxlb,  Mrs.  Okasso. 
and  Mr.  Corm)  : 
H.R.  4106.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  temporary 
increase  In  the  membership  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  437  Members;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DENT; 
H.R  4107.   A  bill   to  amend   the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
to  require  motor  vehicle  safety  standards  re- 
lating to  the  ability  of  the  vehicle  to  with- 
stand certain  collUtons;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  EDM0ND80N; 
H.R.  4108.  A  bill  to  amend  secUon  830  of 
the  Foreign  AasUtance  Act  of   1061  to  sus- 
pend, In  whole  or  In  part,  economic  and  mili- 
tary assistance  and  certain  sales  to  any  coun- 
try which  falls  to  take  appropriate  steps  to 
prevent    narcotic    drugs,    produced    or    pro- 
cessed. In  whole  or  in  part,  in  such  cotmtry 
from  entering  the  Uhlted  SUtes  unlawfully, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign    Affairs. 

H  R.  4100.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to 
provide  additional  funds  for  oertam  federally 
assisted  law  enforcement  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4110.  A  bill  to  repeal  chapter  44  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code  (reUtlng  to  fire- 
arms), to  reenact  the  Federal  Firearms  Act. 
and  to  restore  chapter  53  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  as  In  effect  before  Its 
amendment  by  the  Oun  Control  Act  of  1088; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl  4111.  A  bill  to  extend  benefits  under 
section  8101  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
to  law  enforcement  officers  and  firemen  not 
employed  by  the  United  States  who  are  killed 
or  totally  disabled  in  the  line  of  duty;  tc  he 
Cotnmlttee  on  the  Judldary. 

HR.  4113  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  tSe 
United  States  Code  to  make  It  unlawful  to 
assault  or  kill  any  member  of  the  armed 
services  engaged  In  the  performance  of  bis 
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official  duties  while  on  duty  under  orders  of 
ihs  President  under  chapter  16  of  title  10  of 
the  United  States  Code  or  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)  of  section  3600  of  tlUe  10  of  the 
United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    FASCBLL    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Bkooks.   Mr.   Addabbo,   Mr.   Baoillo, 

Mr.  BAKaxTT,  Mr.  Bolano.  Mr.  Bkasco, 

Mr.  Clabk,  Mr.  Dxxwinski.  Mr.  Don- 

ouoK,  Mr.  Dvlsxi,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr. 

Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Eh,biko. 

Mr.  PiNDi^r.  Mr.  William  D.  Fobo, 

Mr.     PUQUA,     Mr.     Oallaohxb,     Mr. 

HALxr,  Mr.  Halpebn,  Mrs.  Hansen  of 

Washington.    Mr.    Hahbinoton,    Mr. 

HccHLXB  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Mc- 

Clory,  and  Mr.  McPall)  : 

HR. 4113.  A  bill  to  require  the  Department 

of  Defense  to  determine  disposal  dates  and 

methods   for    disposing    of   certain    military 

material,     to     the     Committee     on     Armed 

Services. 

By  Mr.  FASCKLL  (for  himself.  Mr.  Gib- 
bons, Mr.   Mazzoli,   Mr.   Mikva.  Mr. 
Moorhead,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Mubphy 
of   Illinois,    Mr.    NxDzi,   Mr.    O'Hara. 
Mr    Pepper,    Mr.    Pibnix.   Mr.    Rxxs. 
Mr.  Rxm  of  New  York,  Mr.  Rodino, 
Mr.  Roncalio.   Mr.  Rosenthal,   Mr. 
Rotbal,  Mr  SiKES,  Mr.  Thompson  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Waldix.  Mr.  Yatxs, 
and  Mr.  Yatbon)  ; 
H.R  4114.  A  bill  to  require  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  determine  disposal  dates  and 
methods   for   disposing   of   certain    military 
material;     to    the    Committee    on     Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr  FLOOD: 
HR.  4116.  A  bill   to  amend   the  tariff  and 
trade  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the   Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Mayne,  Mr,  Llotd.  Mr.  Nxlsen, 
and  Mr.  Habvxt)  : 
H.R.  4116.  A  bill  to  provide  more  effective 
means  for  protecting  the  public  Interest  In 
national   emergency   disputes   Involving   the 
transportation  Industry,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr,  GALLAGHER : 
HR.  4117.  A  bin  to  amend  tlUe  XVin  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  Insurance  bene- 
flu  for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GAYDOS : 
HJl.  4118.  A  bill  to  assure  an  opportunity 
for  employment  to  every  American  seeking 
work;  to  the  Committee  on  Bduoatlon  and 
Labor. 

HJl.  4119.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1064  to  increase  from  8660 
to  $1,300  the  personal  Income  tax  ezemp- 
Uons  of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  ezemp- 
Uon  for  a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  de- 
pendent, and  the  additional  exemptions  for 
old  age  and  bllndnees ) ;  to  the  Committee 
oo  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4120.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  Iron  ore,  Iron  and  steel  mlU  prod- 
ucts; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
HJl.  4121.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  Increase  OASDI  benefits  by 
36  percent  (with  a  8100  minimum)  and 
f*lse  the  earnings  base,  with  subsequent  ad- 
justments as  the  cost  of  living  rises;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GIAIMO  (for  hiniBelf,  Mr. 
Davis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Adams,  Mr. 
Addabbo.  Mr.  Andxbson  of  California, 
Mr.  Badillo.  Mr.  Babino.  Mr.  Bxao- 
tAND.  Mr.  BixsTEB,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr. 
Bbasco,  Mr.  BtniKx  of  Massachusetts, 
Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Clabk,  Mr. 
Clxvxland.  Mr.  Conyxbs.  Mr.  Cor- 
MAN.  Mr,  Cottkb,  Mr.  Dxxwinski, 
Mr.  DoNOHtJX,  Mr.  Dtti^ski,  Mr.  Dim- 
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CAN,  Mr.  SDWAaDs  of  California,  Mr. 

EiLBKRc.  and  Mr.  Forsythx)  : 
H.R.  4122.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  conduct  research, 
educational,  and  assistance  programs  to  pre- 
pare the  country  for  conversion  from  defense 
to  clvUlan.  socially  oriented  reeearch  and  de- 
velopment activities,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. 

By    Mr.    OIAIMO     (for    himstfX,    Mr. 
Davis    of    Georgia,    Mr.    Moss,    Mr. 
Obxt,    Mr.    O'Nxnx,    Mr.    Pdce,    Mr. 
Pbicx  of  Illinois,  Mr,  Paicx  of  Texas, 
Mr,  Rxxs,  Mr.  Rixgle,  Mr.  Roncalio! 
Mr.    RooNEY    of    Pennsylvania,    Mr. 
Rosenthal,  and  Mr.  Schxttkb)  : 
H.R.  4123.  A  bni  to  authorize  the  National 
Science    Foundation    to    conduct    research, 
educational,  and  assistance  programs  to  pre- 
pare the  country  for  conversion  from  defense 
to  civilian,  socially  oriented  research  and  de- 
velopment activities,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to    the   Committee   on   Science   and   Astro- 
nautics. 

By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS   (for  herself,  Mr. 
CoBMAN,   Mr.    Moshkb,   Mr.    Rxid  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Clabk.  Mr,  Donohxte, 
and  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington) : 
H.R.  4124.  A  bill  to  create  a  national  sys- 
tem of  health  security;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    HARRINGTON    (for    himself, 
Mr.     RiEGLE,     Mr.     McCloskxt,    Mr. 
OtTDE,    Mr.    Badillo,    Mr.    Bingham, 
Mrs.  Gbasso,  Mr,  Green  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Hechlxb  of  West  Virginia, 
Mr.    Helstoski,    Mr.    Kastenmxier, 
Mr.  Koch.  Mr.  Lwjorrr,  Mr.  Mikva, 
Mr.    Mitchell,    Mr.    Nn.    and    Mr 
O'Nxnx) : 
H.R.    4125.    A   bill    to   amend   the   Special 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1071   (Public  Law 
91-652);    to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By    Mr.    .iARRINGTON    (for   himself. 
Mr.  Gcdb,  ?:r.  Badillo,  Mr.  McOlos- 
KEY,  Mr.  RiEGLE,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr. 
PoDELL,   Mr.   Rosenthal,   Mr.   Rot- 
bal,   Mr.    Ryan.   Mr.    ScKXtrxR.    Mr. 
Seiberling,     Mr.    Shipley,     Mr.     St 
Germain,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Tixbnan, 
Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Vanik,  Mr. "  /aldee,  and  Mr.  Wour)  : 
H  R.  4126.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Special  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  197X  (Public  Law  91- 
f)52 ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
By  Mr.  HARRINGTON; 
H.R.  4127.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  State 
cf  Massachusetts:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

n.R.  4128.  A  bill  to  provide  for  more  effi- 
cient operation  and  maintenance  of  federally 
i-upported  waste  treatment  facaitles;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

HJl.  4129.  A  bill  to  amend  section  13  of  an 
act  making  appropriations  for  the  construc- 
tion, repair,  and  preservation  of  certain  pub- 
lic works  on  rivers  and  harbors,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
By  Mr.  HA WKINS : 
HJl.  4130.  A  bill  to  assure  opportun.tle-  for 
employment  and  training  to  unemployed  and 
unde.  employed  persons,  to  assist  Stat  .a  and 
local  commiuiltles  in  providing  needed  public 
services,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California)  : 
H.R.  4131.  A  blU  to  provide  that  certain 
expenses  Incurred  In  the  construction  of 
a  school  In  Oompton.  Calif.,  shall  be  eligible 
as  local  grants-ln-ald  for  purposes  of  Utle 
I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1040;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  HICKS  of  Washington: 
H.R.  4132.  A  bin  to  exempt  from  the  In- 
terest equalization  tax  certain  acquisitions 
made  before  the  enactment  of  the  Interest 
Equallaatlon  Tax  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


By    Mr.    HOGAN     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Bsoich.  Mr.  C6BSOVA.  Mr.  Gallaoheb, 
Mr.  Johnson   of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Rot,  and  Mr.  Wright  ) :' 
H.R.  4133.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  establish  a  national  catastrophic 
Illness  insurance  program  under  which  the 
Federal  Government,  acting   in  cooperation 
with    State    Insurance    authorlttes    and    the 
private  Instirance  Industry,  will  reinsure  and 
otherwise  encourage  the  issuance  of  private 
health  insurance  poUcies  which  make  ade- 
quate   health    protection    avaUable    to    aU 
Americans  at  a  reasonable  cost;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ICHORD  (for  himself  Mr 
Colmkb  and  Mr,  Htexsr ) : 
H.R.  4134.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1960  to  authorize  the  Federal 
Government  to  institute  measures  for  the 
protection  of  defense  production  and  of 
classified  information  released  to  Industry 
against  acts  of  subversion,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Intemal  Se- 
curity. 

By    Mr.    ICHORD    (for    himself.    Mr 
BLACKStraN,   Mr.   Clabk,   Mr   Dono- 
HTJE,  Mr.  Raxick,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr 
Danixl  of  Vlrgima,  Mr.  Andbxws  of 
North  Dakota.  Mr.  Sattxbtixld,  Mr 
OooDLiNO,  Mr.  Caxnxt,  Mr.  BtTBKX  of 
Massachusetts,     Mr.     Robxbts,     Mr. 
Slack,  Mr.  Bxvill.  Mr.  Hxchlkb  of 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  King,  Mr,  Pltnt 
Mr.     Chappell,     Mr.     Devhtb,     Mr! 
Btrne  of  Pennsylvama,  Mr.  Mowr- 
GOMERT,  Mr.  OamTN.  and  Mr   Ash- 
brook)  : 
H.R.  4136.  A  bUl  to  make  It  a  Federal  crime 
to  kin  or  assault  a  fireman  or  law  enforce- 
ment officer  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties  when  the  offender  travels  in  inter- 
state commerce  or  uses  any  faclUty  of  inter- 
state commerce   for  such  purpose;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    ICHORD     (for    himself,    Mr 
KUTKENDAIX,    Mr.    Broomfield     Mr 
Dxxwinski,  Mr.  Pntx,  Mr.  Schkrle 
Mr.  BAKtNO,  Mr.  Collinb  of  Texas! 
Mr,  JoNKs  of  North   CaroUna.   Mr. 
Smith   of   California,    Mr.    Corbett 
B4r,  Hicks  of  Washington.  Mr.  Skbzl- 
iTTB,  Mr.  Dttlski.  Mr.  Sandman,  Mr. 
DtTNCAN,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Eshlxman 
Mr.   Nichols,   Mr.   Biacgi.   Mr.   Mc- 
CoBMACK.  Mr.  Hanlxt.  Mr.  Rhodes 
»     Mr.  EiLBxao,  and  Mr.  Ploweks)  • 
-HJl.  4136.  A  bUl  to  make  it  a  Federal  crime 
•  to  kill  or  assault  a  fireman  or  law  enforce- 
ment officer  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties  when  the  offender  travels  In  Inter- 
state commerce  or  uses  any  facility  of  Inter- 
state  commerce   for   such   purpose;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.    ICHOED    (for   himself.    Mrs. 
HiCKS  of  MassachusetU,  Mr.  ABBrrr. 
Mr.  Randall,  Mr.  Hull,  Mr.  Dorn 
Mr.  Mn.T.in  of  Ohio.  Mr.  McCulloch! 
Mr.  Patman.  Mr.  Landgrebx,  Mr.  An- 
OEXSON  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Haltt,  Mr. 
Collier,  Mr.  Pbxtxb  of  North  Caro- 
lina,   Mr.    Mathis    of    Georgia,    Mr. 
Hunt.  Mr.  Brothill  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Robinson  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Halfern,  Mr.  WmiEHURST,  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan, Mr.  PuciNSKi,  Mr.  Ktros, 
Mr.  MicRKL,  and  Mr.  Williams)  : 
H.R.  4137.  A  bin  to  make  it  a  Federal  crime 
to  kin  or  assatilt  a  fireman  or  law  enforce- 
ment officer  engaged  In  the  performance  of 
his  duties  when  the  offender  travels  In  Inter- 
state commerce  or  uses  any  fadhty  of  Inter- 
state commerce   for  such  purpose;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KARTH  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Frasxr) : 
HJl.  4138.  A  bin  to  terminate  the  AlrUnes 
Mutual  Aid  Agreement;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  KASTKNMEIKE: 
HJl.  4139.  A  blU  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
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Social  S«curlt]r  Act  to  provld«  a  15-percent 
SiOroeS'tbe-boArd  Increase  In  benefit*  there- 
under, with  a  minimum  primary  benefit  of 
•110  and  subsequent  coet-of -living  increases, 
and  to  raise  the  amoxint  Individuals  may 
earn  without  sufierLog  loaa  oX  benefits;  to 
amend  title  XVIII  ol  such  act  to  make  health 
Insurauce  benefits  available  without  regard 
to  age  to  all  liuUvlduaJs  receiving  cash  bene- 
fits baaed  on  disability,  and  to  provide  cov- 
erage for  qualified  drugs  under  part  B  of 
such  title;  to  raise  the  contribution  and 
benefit  base;  and  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  finance  the  cost  of  these  changes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Keans. 
By  Itfr.  KXE: 
HJl.  4140.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  9afe  Streets 
Act  of  1968,  relatng  to  law  enforcement  as- 
sistance, to  encourage  the  States  and  units 
of  local  government  to  provide  clvU  service 
coverage  for  all  law  enforcement  personnel 
other  than  elected  offlclals;  to  tbiS  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJi.  4141.  A  bill  to  create  a  national  system 
of  health  security;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LINK 
HJi.  4143.  A  bin  to  increase  the  authori- 
zation for  the  appropriation  of  funds  to  com- 
plete the  International  Peace  Garden,  N. 
D«lL.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular ASaliB. 

H.B.  4143.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  EtaU  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970  to  provide  that 
aU  paaaeoger  train  discontinuances  must  be 
la  Moordance  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 13a  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE : 
HJI.  4144.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  an  abor- 
tion In  facilities  of  the  uniformed  services 
may  be  performed  only  In  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  law  of  the  State  In 
which  the  abortion  is  performed;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 
VLR.  4145.  A  bill  to  establlab  the  National 
Health  Maripower  Commission  to  study  and 
report  recommendations  with  respect  to 
health  care  deUvery,  allied  health  manpower, 
and  ^deral  health  assistance  and  research 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MONAOAN: 
HJI.  4146.  A  bill  to  amend  section  630  of 
the  Foredgn  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  sus- 
pend, in  whole  or  in  part,  economic  and 
military  assistance  and  certain  sales  to  any 
country  which  falls  to  take  appropriate  steps 
to  prevent  narcotic  drugs  produced  or  proc- 
essed. In  whole  or  in  part,  in  such  coimtry 
from  entering  the  United  States  unlawfully, 
and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  4147.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Blnvlronmental  Protection  Agency 
to  establish  and  carry  out  a  bottled  drlnldng 
water  control  program:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate   and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.   MONAOAN    (for   himself  and 
Mr.     DoiroRTTX,     Mr.     BouufD,     Mr. 
Bttbxx  of  Maasachiisetts,  iCr.  Sikxs. 
Mir.  BtecHLBK  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
MiKYA.   Iflr.    EAutCNGTOif,    and    Mr. 
LcoaxTT) : 
H.R.  4148.  A  bill  to  establish  a  temporary 
Emergency  Ouldance  Board  to  facilitate  eco- 
nomic recovery  with  minimum  Inflation  by 
establishing  price  and  wage  guidelines  and 
encouraging    voluntary    adherence    thereto; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr  PEPPKR  (for  himself.  Mr.  Stao- 
ona,  Mr  Mlmsn.  Mr.  BncLAm).  Mr 
BniNx  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.   Drocs, 
Mr.   Fasckll.  Mr    FtASM.  Mr.   M*t- 
stTNAOA.  Mrs.  Bfimc.  Mr.  Mawn,  Mrs 
StTLLrvAW,    and    Mr     Wilioams)  : 
HJi.  4140.  A  blU  Oonqttest  of  Oanoer  Act: 


to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Btr.  PBTTIS: 
HJi.  4160.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  require  that  any  air 
carrier  proposing  to  discontinue  any  air 
transportation  to  or  from  any  point  named 
in  its  certificate  must  give  notice  thereof  at 
least  60  days  in  advance  of  the  proposed  dis- 
continuance, and  for  other  purpoees:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

HJi.  4161  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
College  of  Ecological  and  Environmental 
Studies;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  POAGE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bklchxb)  (by  request)  : 
HJi.  4163.  A  bill  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  welfare  and  the  environment 
through  Improved  regulation  of  pesticides, 
and  for  other  purpKises;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculiture. 

By  Mr.  POFF: 
H  R.  4153    A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 
HJi.   4154.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Historic  Preeervatloc  Act  of  1966,  as  amended, 
to  provide  grants  and  loans  for  persons  who 
have  buildings  or  structures  registered  In  the 
National  Register  in  order  to  preeerve  such 
historic  properties,  and  for  other  purpoees: 
to   the   Committee   on   Interior   and   Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Jas- 
MAN.  Mr.  Ktros.  Mr.  PaxTsa  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr  Castss,  and  Mr  Hast- 
IMCS) : 
H.R.  4155.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  Vn  of  the 
PubUc   Health   Service   Act   to  substantially 
Increase  Federal  assistance  to  schools  in  the 
health  profeeslons  for  the  construction,  op- 
eration, improvement,  and  expansion  of  their 
racllltles.  to  make  available  increased  finan- 
cial aaaistance  to  students,  to  provide  incen- 
tives to  expand  training  capacity,  and  to  en- 
courage   the    establish  m^t    of    additional 
schools  in  health  manpower  shortage  areas, 
and  tcx  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign   Commerce 

H  R.  4136.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  continue  and  broaden 
eligibility  of  schools  of  nursing  for  financial 
assistance,  to  improve  the  quality  of  such 
schools,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI : 
H.R.  4157.  A  bill  to  provide  during  times 
of  high  unemployment  for  programs  of  pub- 
lic service  employment  for  unemployed  per- 
sons, to  assist  States  and  local  communities 
:n  providing  needed  public  services,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

H.R.  4158.  A  bill  to  permit  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  FMeral  Government  to  elect 
coverage  under  the  old  age,  survivors,  and 
dlsAbUity  insurance  system:  to  the  Cotnmit- 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROUSH: 
H.R.  4189.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  provide  grants  to  States  for  the  estab- 
lishment, equipping,  and  operation  of  emer- 
gency commiuiications  centers  to  make  the 
national  emergency  telephone  number  911 
available  throughout  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   RYAN    (for  himself  and   Mr 
MnvA) : 
H.R.  4160.  A  bill  to  provide  supplemental 
appropriations   and   increased   contract   au- 
thority   to    fully   fund   the    urban    renewal, 
model  cities,  and  rent  supplement  programs, 
and    the    low-income    homeownershlp    and 
rental  housing  programs,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H  R.  4161.  A  bill  to  equalize  the  retired  pay 


of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equal  grade  and  years  of  service:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  4162.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  4163.  A  biU  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance for  special  projects  to  demonstrate  the 
effectiveness  of  programs  to  provide  emer- 
gency care  for  heart  attack  victims  by  trained 
persons  In  specially  equipped  ambulances:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  4164.  A  blU  to  make  It  a  Federal  crime 
to  kill  or  assault  a  fireman  or  law  enforce- 
ment officer  engaged  In  the  performance  of 
his  duties  when  the  offender  travels  in  inter- 
state commerce  or  uses  any  facility  of  Inter- 
state oonunerce  for  such  purpose;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4166.  A  bill  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  ol 
pay  for  prevailing  rate  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purpoees:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HR.  4166.  A  bill  to  establish  annual  import 
quotas  on  certain  textile  and  footwear  arti- 
cles; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4167.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  equluble 
sharing  of  the  U.S.  market  by  electronic 
articles  of  domestic  and  of  foreign  origin: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4168.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  insurance  bene- 
flu  for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SNYDER: 

HJI.  4169.  A  bill  to  provide  a  penalty  for 
unlawful  assault  upon  policemen,  firemen, 
and  other  law  enforcement  personnel,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judlcltry. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 

HJI.  4170.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  Increase  and  expand 
the  national  resources  for  the  education  of 
doctors  of  medicine  and  osteopathy;  and 
to  promote  the  role  of  academic  medical 
centers  in  improving  the  delivery  of  health 
services  and  medical  care;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJI.  4171.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  VII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  expand  and  Im- 
prove our  Nation's  resources  for  the  train- 
ing of  physicians,  dentists,  optometrists, 
pharmacists,  podiatrists,  veterinarians,  and 
professional  public  health  peraoimel,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJI.  4173.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1987  to  provide  a  10-per- 
oent  increase  in  annuities,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  4173.  A  bill  to  amend  the  extended 
benefit  provisions  of  the  Railroad  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Act  to  provide  for  such 
benefits  in  periods  of  continued  high  un- 
em,ployment,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Spkinoeb)  : 

HJi.  4174.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  to  allow  an  option  in  the  adoption 
of  advanced  time  in  certain  cases:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 

H.R.  4176.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  act  of  Jan- 
uary 11,  1971,  amending  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1964,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purpoees: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mrs.   SULLIVAN    (for  herself  and 
Mr.  BAMirTT)  : 

HJi.  4176.  A  bill  to  assist  in  meeting  the 
housing  goals  of  the  American  people  by  cre- 
ating the  Home  Owners  Mortgage  Loan  Cor- 
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poratlon;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 
HR-  4177.  A  bill  to  require  the  Inspection 
of  certain  towing  vessels;  to  the  Committee 
ua  Merchant   Marine   and   Fisheries. 

HR.  4178.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  licensing 
of  personnel  on  certain  vessels;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  4179.  A  bill  to  modify  the  flood  pro- 
tection  project    at    St.    Louis,    Mo.;    to    the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  VIOORITO: 
HR.  4180.   A   bill    to   compensate   certain 
growers,    manufacturers,    packers,    and    dis- 
tributors for  damages  sustained  by  them  as  a 
result  of  their  good  faith  reliance  on  the  of- 
ficial listing  of  cyclamatee  as  generally  recog- 
nized as  safe  for  use  in   food  prior   to  the 
unexpected  action  taken  by  the  United  States 
restricting   their   future   use   in   foods   and 
drinks:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WATTS: 
H.R.  4181.  A  bill   relating   to   the   recog- 
nition of  gain  in  certain  corporate  liquida- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H  R.  4183.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  the  United 
States  shall  reimburse  the  States  and  their 
political  subdivisions  for  real  property  taxes 
not  collected  on  certain  real  property  owned 
by  foreign  govenmients;   to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

HR.  4183.  A  bill  to   amend  chapter  3  of 
title  3,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  protection   of   foreign   diplomatic   mis- 
sions; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  WYDLER: 
HR.  4184.  A  blU  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1966  to  require  that  programs  and  projects 
assisted    thereunder    be    for    the    uenefit    of 
children  from  low-Income   families;    to   the 
Committee  on  Eklucatton  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
HR.  4185.  A  bill  to  provide  for  th"  estab- 
Usliment  of  the  Gateway  National  Recreation 
Area  in   the  States  of  New   York  and   New 
Jersey,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BELCHER: 
HR.  4186.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  recomputatlon  of 
retired  pay  of  certain  members  and  former 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By    Mr.    BETT8     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Collier,   Mr.  Conable,   Mr.   Gerald. 
R.  Ford,  Mr.  Arends,  Mr.  Anderson 
of  Illinois,   Mr.   Rhodes,   Mr.   Porr, 
Mr.  STAfTORD,  Mr.  Bob  Wn,soN,  Mr. 
Harrington,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  An- 
drews of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Baker. 
Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Biester,  Mr.  Bow,  Mr. 
Broomfield,  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Brown  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Buchanan, 
Mr.     Camp,     Mr.     Cederberg,     Mrs. 
Chisholm,  and  Mr.  Clancy)  : 
HR.  4187.  A  bill  to  restore  balance  in  the 
federal  system  of  government  in  the  United 
SUtes;  to  provide  both  the  flexibility  and  re- 
•ources  for  State  and  local  government  of- 
ficials to  exercise  leadership  in  solving  their 
own  problems;  to  achieve  a  better  allocation 
of  total  public  resources;  and  to  provide  for 
the  sharing   with   State   and   local    govern- 
ments of  a  portion  of  the  tax  revenue  re- 
ceived by  the  United  States;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BETTS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Collier,  Mr.  Conable,  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Col- 
lins of  Texas,  Mr.  Couchldj,  Mr. 
CaANE,  Mr.  Dellenback,  Mr.  Dun- 
can, Mrs.  Dwter,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 
Mr.  EiLBSRC,  Mr.  Erlenborn,  Mr. 
EscH,  Mr.  Eshleman,  Mr.  Evins  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Forsythe, 
Mr.    Prelinohuysen,    Mr.    Frknzkl, 


Mr.  Frxy,  Mr.  Ooldwatbb,  and  Mr. 
Gbover)  : 
HJi.  4188.  A  bill  to  restore  balance  In  the 
federal  system  ot  government  in  the  United 
States;  to  provide  l>oth  the  flexibility  and  re- 
sources for  State  and  local  government  of- 
flclals to  exercise  leadership  in  solving  their 
own  problems;  to  achieve  a  better  allocation 
of  total  public  resotirces;  and  to  provide  for 
the  sharing  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments of  a  portion  of  the  tax  revenue  re- 
ceived by  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BETTS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Col- 
LSR,  Mr.  CoNABLx,  Mr.  Oubser.  Mr. 
OuDE,  Mr.  Halpkrn,  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho,  Mr.  Habsha,  Mr.  Harvey,  Mr. 
Hastings,   Mrs.  Hxcklbb  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Hillis,  Mr. 
Hosmxr,  Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Pennsylvania,     Mr.     Keating,     Mr. 
Kemp,   Mr.  Kino,   Mr.  Kuykxndall, 
Mr.  Kyx,  Mr.  Latta,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr. 
Lujan,  and  Mr.  McClobt)  : 
H.R.  4189.  A  bill  to  restore  balance  in  the 
federal  system  of  government  In  the  United 
States;   to  provide  both  the  flexibility  and 
resources  for  State  and  local  government  offi- 
cials to  exercise  leadership  in  solving  their 
own  problems;  to  achieve  a  better  allocation 
of  total  public  resources;  and  to  provide  for 
the  sharing  with  State  and  local  governments 
of  a  portion  of  the  tax  revenue  received  by 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BETTS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Col- 
lier, Mr.  Conable,  Mr.  McCloskey, 
Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  McCollister,  Mr. 
McDade,  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  McKevitt,  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinney,  Mr.  Mahxiard,  Mr.  Mathias, 
of   California,  Mr.   Matne,  Mr.   Mi- 
chel, Mr.  Mn.i,ER  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Min- 
SHALL,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Moshxb,  Mr. 
Mtxrs,   Mr.  Nelsen,  Mr.  CKonski, 
Mr.  Pelly,  and  Mr.  Peyser)  : 
HJi.  4190.  A  bill  to  restore  balance  in  the 
federal  system  of  government  in  the  United 
States;    to  provide  both  the  flexibility  and 
resources  for  State  and  local  government  offi- 
cials to  exercise  leadership  in  solving  their 
own  problems;  to  achieve  a  better  allocation 
of  total  public  resources;  and  to  provide  for 
the  sharing  with  State  and  local  governments 
of  a  portion  of  the  tax  revenue  received  by 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BETTS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Col- 
LXER,  Mr.  Conable,  Mr.  Pienie,  Mr. 
Powell,   Mr.   Quie,   Mr.   Railsback, 
Mrs.  Reid  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Reid  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Robinson  of 
Virginia,  Mr.  Robison  of  New  York, 
Mr.  RoDiNO,  Mr.  Ruth,  Mr.  Schwen- 
OEL,   Mr.   Scott,   Mr.    Sebelius,   Mr. 
Shoup,  Mr.  Shriveb,   Mr.   Smith   of 
New  York,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Springer, 
Mr.  J.  William  Stanton,  Mr.  Steiger 
of  Arizona;  and  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wis- 
consin) : 
HJi.  4191.  A  bill  to  restore  balance  In  the 
federal  system  of  government  in  the  United 
States;   to  provide  both  the  flexibility  and 
resources  for  State  and  local  government  offi- 
cials to  exercise  leadership  In  solving  their 
own  problems;  to  achieve  a  better  allocation 
of  total  public  resources;  and  to  provide  for 
the  sharing  with  State  and  local  governments 
of  a  portion  of  the  tax  revenue  received  by 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BETTS  (for  himself,  Mr.  CoL- 
LUB,  Mr.  Conable,  Mr.  Talcott,  Mr. 
Teagux  of  California.  Mr.  Tkbrt,  Mr. 
Thompson  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Thom- 
son of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Thone,  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Vetset,  Mr.  Wam- 
PLER,  Mr.  Ware,  Mr.  Whalen,  Mr. 
Whitkhorst.  Mr.  Widnall,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams,  Mr.   Winn,    Mr.   Wtatt.   Mr. 


Wtdlxr,  Mr.  Wyue,  Mr.  Wtman,  Mr. 
Yatbon.  Mr.  YouNO  of  Florida,  and 
Mr.  Zion)  : 

HJi.  4193.  A  bUl  to  restore  balance  In  the 
federal  system  of  goveriunent  In  the  United 
States;  to  provide  both  the  flexibility  and 
resources  for  State  and  local  government  offl- 
clals to  exercise  leadership  In  solving  their 
own  problems;  to  achieve  a  better  allocation 
of  total  public  resources;  and  to  provide  for 
the  sharing  with  State  and  local  governmenu 
of  a  portion  of  the  tax  revenue  received  by 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BETTS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Col- 
lier, Mr.  Conable,  Mr.  Zwach.  Mr. 
Brotzman,  and  Mr.  Donohux)  : 

HJi.  4193.  A  bill  to  restore  balance  In  the 
federal  system  of  government  in  the  United 
States;  to  provide  both  the  flexibility  and  re- 
sources for  State  and  local  government  of- 
ficials to  exercise  leadership  tn  solving  their 
own  problems;  to  achieve  a  l>etter  allocation 
of  total  public  resources;  and  to  provide  for 
the  sharing  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments of  a  portion  of  the  tax  revenue  re- 
ceived by  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 

HJi.  4194.  A  blU  to  limit  the  authority  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  inter- 
vene abroad  or  to  make  war  without  the 
express  consent  of  the  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  4195.  A  bill  to  make  requirements 
with  respect  to  the  disclosure  of  marital 
status  the  same  for  men  and  women  In  mat- 
ters relating  to  voting  quallflcatlons  In  Fed- 
eral elections;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

HJi.  4196.  A  bill  to  provide  time  off  duty 
for  Government  employees  to  comply  with 
reUglous  obligations  prescribed  by  religious 
denominations  of  which  such  employees  are 
bona  fide  members;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

H.  R.  4197.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  des- 
ignation of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  as  the  "Medgar 
Evers  Memorial  Veterans  Hospital";  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  4198.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  deduction 
from  gross  Income  for  additional  commut- 
ing exp>ensee  of  handicapped  persons;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BOLAND: 

HJi.  4199.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberallM  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BRASCO: 

HJi.  4200.  A  bill  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  flxlng  and  adjusting  the  ratee 
of  pay  for  prevailing  rate  employees  of  the 
Government,  and  for  other  ptirposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BROOKS: 

H.R.  4201.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Big 
Thicket  National  Park  In  Texas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina : 

HJi.  4202.  A  bill  to  amend  the  MUitary  Se- 
lective Service  Act  of  1967  to  prohibit  the 
Induction  of  any  person  If  any  of  certain 
relatives  of  such  person  dies,  is  captured.  Is 
missing  in  action,  or  is  totally  disabled  as  a 
result  of  service  in  the  Armed  Forces;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  B'YRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  4203.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  certain  prop- 
erty of  the  New  Amsterdam  Casualty  Co.  for 
inclusion  In  the  Independence  National 
Historical  park,  PhUadelphla,  Pa.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas : 

H.R.  4204.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  include  a 
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daflnlUon  of  food  lupiplements.  «nd  for  other 
poryoaw:  to  the  Committee  on  Intentat* 
and  Foreign  Commerce 

njl.  4a0ft.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19&4  to  allow  a  taxpayer  a 
deduction  from  grosa  Income  for  expenses 
paid  by  bim  for  the  education  of  any  of  hla 
dependents  at  an  institution  of  hlgber  learn- 
ing: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR.  4a<M  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  amount 
allowed  as  a  child-care  deduction,  and  to 
eliminate  the  income  celling  on  eligibility 
for  such  deduction:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4307.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  expenses  incuxred  by  a  taxpayer  In  mak- 
ing repairs  and  improvements  to  tils  resi- 
denoe.  and  to  allow  the  owner  of  rental 
housing  to  amortise  at  an  accelerated  rate 
the  cost  of  rehabilitating  or  restoring  ruch 
housing;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJt.   4308.   A   bill   to  permit  State   agree- 
ments for  coverage   under  the   hospital   In- 
surance program  for  the  aged;  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee  on  Ways  and  Meana. 
By  Mr   CELLER: 

HJL    4300.   A  bill   to   amend   the   Revised 
Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   COLLISR; 

HJl.  4310  A  blU  to  amend  Utle  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  Uberallse  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits 
tbareunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Waya  and 


By  Mr.  CORDOVA  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ba- 

onxo.   Mr.   BXAOOX.   Mr.    Caicr,  Mrs. 

CxuHoiJic.  Mr.  PoucT,  Mr.  Qmxm  of 

Pennsylvania.    Mr.    Matsttmaoa.    Mr. 

M«ro«,   Mr.   MiKVA,  Mr.  Moass.   Mr. 

Moama,  Mr.  Pappsa.  Mr.  Pooaii..  Mr. 

RosxNTHAi.,  Mr.  Rtak,  Mr.  Sandkan. 

Mr.  ScHxtm.  Mr.  Ullmam.  and  Mr. 

Wn.MAita) : 

H.R.  4311.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  social 

security  benefits  provided  by   the   Tax   Ad- 

Jtutment  Act  of  10M  for  certain  uninsured 

Individuals  at  age  73  shall  apply  In  the  case 

of  realdents  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 

Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Ouam;  to  the 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr    DAVIS   ol   Georgia: 

H.B.  4313.  A  bill  to  end  dlscrlmlnaUon  In 

the  avallabUlty  of  Federal  crop  Insurance  and 

to  authorize  the  appropriation  of  additional 

funds  for  the  administration  of  the  Federal 

crop  Instirance  program:   to  the  Committee 

on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  4313.  A  bill  to  amend  the  ClvU  Rights 
Act  at  1964  by  adding  a  new  title,  which  re- 
stores to  local  school  boards  their  oonstltu- 
tlonal  power  to  administer  tbe  public  schools 
comjnltted  to  their  charge,  confers  on  p«tf- 
ents  the  right  to  choose  the  public  schools 
their  children  attend,  secures  to  children  the 
right  to  attend  the  public  schools  choeen  by 
their  parents,  and  makes  effective  the  right 
of  public  school  administrators  and  teachers 
to  serve  in  the  schools  In  which  they  con- 
tract to  serve:  to  the  Committee  oo  the 
Judiciary. 

a.R.  4314.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Sooial  Security  Act  to  increase  from  •1,680 
to  %2AO0  (OT  td,600  In  the  case  of  a  widow 
with  minor  children)  the  amount  of  outside 
earnings  permuted  each  year  without  deduo- 
tlons  from  benefits  tiiereunder:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia  (for  himseir. 
Mr.  OutMO,  Mr.  Pt.>8KK.  Mr  Fkkung- 
HUTsmr.  Mr  Ttixx,  Mr  Foqita,  Mr 
Oaixaghxi.  Mrs.  Okasso,  Mr.  OtrsaEX. 
Mr.  GcDS,  Mr.  Hagan.  Mr.  Hau'Ssn. 
Mrs.  HAirsnT  of  Washington.  Mr 
Hatha  WAT,  Mr.  HxcKUoi  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. Mr.  Hicks  of  Washington,  Mr. 
HoGAN,  Mr.  HowAso,  Mi.  McDonau) 


of  Michigan,  Mr.  MAn.i.TAsn,  Mr.  Mat- 
suNAGA.  Mr.  MxtsM,  Mi.  Mixva,  and 

Mosms)  : 
HR.  4316.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  National 
.Science  Foundation  to  conduct  research,  edu- 
cational, and  aaslstance  programs  to  prepare 
the  country  for  conversion  from  defense  to 
civilian,  socially  oriented  research  and  de- 
velopfnent  activities,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Ccxnmlttee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautlca. 

By  Mr.   DOWNING    (for   himself,   Mr 
WHrrBHrRST,    Mr.    SATTcanKLO,    Mr. 
ABsrrr,  Mr.  Danikl  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
PorF.  Mr   RoBiMSON  of  Virginia,  Mr 
Scott,  Mr   Wampleh,  and  Mr.  Baov- 
Kiu.  of  Virginia)  : 
HR.  4316.  A  bin  to  remove  the  present  •! 
million  limitation  whlcii  prevents  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  from  settling  and  paying 
the  claim  of  the  Cheeapeake  Bay  Bridge  and 
Tunnel  District  arising  out  of  the  collision  of 
the    U.S.S.    Yancey    with    the    bridge-tunnel 
spcui:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldary. 
By    Mr.    FASCELL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
BaooKs,   Mr.   Asdabbo.   Mr.   Baduxo, 
Mr.      BAaarrr.      Mr.      Boland.      Mr. 
Bbasco,  Mr    Claek.  Mr.  Dkhwinski, 
Mr.  DoNOHxri.  Mr.  Dttlski.  Mr.  Dtn«- 
CAN,  Mr.  Edwaum  of  California,  Mr 
XzLBsac,  Mr.   Findlzt,   Mr.   Wilxiam 
D.  Foao,  Mr.  Fuqoa,  Mr.  Oaixaohxb. 
Mr.  Halxt.  Mr.  Haipbbn,  Mrs.  Han- 
sen of  Washington,  Mr.  Habbinoton. 
Mr    Hechlkb   of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
Matbunaga,    and    Mr.    McCloby) 
HJt.  4317.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  discharge 
into  any  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States   or   Into   International   waters  of  any 
nxllltary  material  or  other  refuse  without  a 
certification   by   the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion  Agency   approving   such   discharge;    to 
the    Committee    on    Merchant    Marine    and 
Fisheries. 

By    Mr.    FASCELL    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Gibbons.   Mr.   Mazzoli,  Mr.  McFall. 

Mr.     Mikva.     Mr.     Moorhkad,     Mr. 

MoRSC,  Mr.  MuBPHT  or  Illinois,  Mr. 

NxDKi.  Mr    CHaba.  Mr.  Pbppeb,  Mr. 

PiBNix.   Mr.   Rkxs.   Mr.   Rxio  of  New 

York.    Mr.    Rooimo,    Mr.    Roncauo, 

Mr.    RosBNTUAL,    Mr.    Ruooxs,    Mr. 

RoTBAL.  Mr.   antra,   Mr.   Thomi>son 

of    New    Jersey.    Mr.    Wauux,    Mr 

Tatbon,  and  Mr    Tatbs)  : 

HR.  4318.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  discharge 

Into    any    of    the    navigable    waters    of    the 

United   States   or   into   international   waters 

of    any    military    material    or    other    refuse 

without  a  certification  by  the  Environmental 

Protection  Agency  approving  such  discharge; 

to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 

Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  FRENZEL : 
H.R.  4318.  A  bin  to  extend  to  all  unmarried 
Individuals  the  full  tax  benefits  of  income 
spUtting  now  enjoyed  by  married  individuals 
filing  Joint  returns;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr    OUDE    (for  himself,  Mr.   An- 
obbson  of  Illinois.  Mr    Ashlbt,  Mr 
AspiN.    Mr.   Bnx.    Mr    Bixstxb.   Mr 
Bu^cKBtTBN.  Mr.  BaowN  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Bbown  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Bdcuajian. 
Mr     Buxicx    of    Massachusetts,    Mr 
Don  H.  Ci^ubbn,  Mr.  Cijcvxlano.  Mr 
Collins   of   Texas.    Mr.    Comtb.   Mr. 
CoooKLiN.   Mr.   Daniblsoh.   Mr.   Bo- 
WABOs  of  California.  Mr.  Esch,  Mr. 
PiNDLBT.    Mr.    Fish.    Mr.    Fobstthe. 
Mr.  Fbaseb,  Mr.  Frzlxngrtttsbn,  and 
Mrs.  Obasso)  : 
HR.  4330.   A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  protect,  manage,  and 
control   free- roaming  horses  and  burros  on 
public  lands;  to  the  Commission  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs 

By  Mr.  OUDB  (for  himself,  Mr  Hal- 
PBBN.  Mr.  Haxsbn  of  Idaho,  Mr  Hab- 
bumton.  Mr.  Hobton,  Mr.  Hosicxb. 
Mr.    Kastxnicxixb.    Mr     Kbith,    Mr. 


Koch,  Mr.  Lxnt,  Mr.  McCloskxt.  Mr. 

McEwxN,  Mr.  McJCinnet.  Mr.  Mkva, 

Mr.  MiTCKXLL.  Mr.  Morsx.  Mr.  Moss' 

Mr.  Obxt,  Mr.  Pxj»i»kk.  Mr.  Qttix,  j|r 

Rzxa,  Mr.   Rxm   of   New  York,  itt 

RixoLX,   Mr.  RoDiNo.   and  Mr.  Bon- 

caLio) : 

HJt.  4331.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  Secretary 

of  the  Interior  to  protect,  manage,  and  ooo- 

trol  free-roaming  horses  and  btirros  on  public 

lands;    to   the   Committee  on  Interior  and 

Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OUDE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Biacci, 
Mr.    Oallaghxb.    Mr.    GBDTtN,    Ut. 
Hammbbschmidt,     Mr.     Rm>pi,    Ui 
Sexbeblino.  Mr.  Stxxlx,  Mr.  SrifiMo. 
TON.  Mr.  TixxNAN,  Mr.  Vanobb  Jaot, 
Mr.    WiLUAMs,    and    Mr.    Yodno  of 
Florida)  : 
HJi.  4333.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  protect,  manage,  and  con- 
trol free-roaming  horses  and  burros  on  pub- 
lic lands:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  4333.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  34  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  ad- 
vance educational  assistance  allowance  pay- 
ments to  eligible  veterans  at  the  beginning 
of  any  school  year  to  assist  such  veterans  in 
meeting  educational  and  living  expenses  dur- 
ing the  first  3  months  of  school,  to  establiib 
a  veterans'  work -study  program  through  can- 
cellation of  such  advance  payment  rsfiay- 
ment  obUgatlons  under  certain  circum- 
stances and  to  provide  for  direct  payment  of 
educational  assistance  allowance  to  educa- 
tional Institutions  on  an  optional  basts;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  MoCLtns)  : 
H.R.  4234.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  enUtled 
"An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  sell  certain  public  lands  In  Idaho," 
approved  May  31,  1963;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    HARRINGTON    (for  himself. 
Mr.    Aboubxzk,    Mr.    BtNOHAM,    Mr 
Badillo.  Mr.  Ocde,  Mr.  McCloskxt. 
Mr.  Rbolb.  Mrs.  Aaxva,  Mi.  Cxllxb, 
Mrs.  Chisrolm,  Mr.  Clat,  Mr.  Dbl- 
i.UMs,  Mr.   Dbinan,  Mr.  Edwabds  cf 
California,    Mr.    Eilbebc.    Mr     Wil- 
liam D.  FoBO.  Mr.  Pbaskb.  and  Mr. 
GlAtMO)  : 
HJi.  4335.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Special  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1071   (Public  Law  91- 
663 ) :  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
H  R.  4226.  A  bni  to  authorize  the  esUblish- 
ment  of  on  older  worker  community  service 
program:  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

HJi.  4337.  A  blU  to  amend  the  provUloos 
of  law  providing  compensation  for  work  in- 
juries suffered  by  Federal  employees  with 
respect  to  the  entitlement  of  firefighters  in 
certain  cases;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

HR.  4338.  A  blU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  disability 
Insurance  benefits  thereunder  for  any  Indi- 
vidual who  Is  blind  and  has  at  least  iU 
quarters  of  coverage,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HELST06KI: 
HJl.  4339.  A  bin  to  provide  a  program  to 
Improve  the  opportunity  of  students  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  to  study  cul- 
tural heritages  of  the  major  ethnic  groupi 
In  the  Nation;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

HR.  4330.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  make  grants  to 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  other 
educational  Institutions  for  the  conduct  of 
sp>eclal  educational  programs  and  actlvltlee 
concerning  the  use  of  drugs,  and  for  other 
related  educational  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  LAbor. 

HJt.  4331.  A  bin  to  Improve  and  Increase 
poetsecondary      educational      opportunities 
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tmoughout  the  Nation  by  providing  aaslBt- 
tnoe  to  the  States  for  the  development  and 
construction  of  comprehensive  community 
colleges;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
lAbor. 

BJl.  4233.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
for  totally  disabled  local  firemen  or  survivors 
of  local  firemen  kUled  or  disabled  whUe  per- 
forming their  duties  in  an  area  of  clvU  dis- 
order; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.B.  4233.  A  bill  to  require  the  establish- 
ment of  marine  sanctuaries  and  to  prohibit 
the  depositing  of  any  harmful  materials 
therein;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

Hit.  4234.  A  bin  to  amend  section  109  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  bene- 
fits for  members  of  the  armed  forces  of  na- 
tions silled  with  the  United  States  In  World 
War  I  or  World  War  II;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LANDGREBE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Barrbtt,  Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Geutin,   Mr.  Shrivxb,   Mr.   Thomp- 
son of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  Rox)  : 
H  R.  4235.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act  to  require  that  Imported  meat 
and  meat  food  products  made  In  whole  or  In 
part  of  Imported  meat  be  labeled  "Imported" 
at  all  stages  of  distribution  untU  delivery  to 
the  ultimate  consumer;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  McDADE : 
KM.  4236.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  to  extend 
black  lung  benefits  of  orphans  whose  fathers 
die  of  pneumoconiosis;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Anderson  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Annttnzio, 

Mr.  AsHLET,  Mr.  Blatnik,  Mr.  Boll- 

ING.   Mr.   Brademas,   Mr.   Clat,   Mr. 

Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Contxrs,  Mr. 

Derwinski,  Mr.  Diggs,  Mr.  Dinokll, 

Mr.  Esch,  Mr.  Finolet,  Mr.  William 

D.  Ford,  Mr.  Praseb,  Mr.  Httnoate, 

Mr.  McClobt,  Mr.  Nedzi,  Mr.  Obet, 

Mr.  O'Hara,  Mr.  Price  of  Illinois.  Mr. 

Rkuss,  and  Mr.  Rixolx)  : 

HR.  4237.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 

States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  establishment  of 

emergency  detention  camps  and  to  provide 

that  no  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  be 

committed  for  detention  or  imprisonment  In 

any  faculty  of  the  U.S.  Government  except  in 

conformity  with  the  provisions  of  title   18; 

to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Abourszk,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr. 
PtJBCXLL,    Mr.    RoNCALio,    Mr.    Sab- 
banes,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Ullman,  Mr. 
Vandcr  Jagt,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Wtatt, 
Mr.  Yatxs,  and  Mr.  Zablocki)  : 
HJt.  4238.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  prohibit  the  establishment  of 
emergency  detention  camps  and  to  provide 
that  no  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
committed  for  detention  or  imprisonment  In 
any  facility  of  the  US.  Government  except  In 
conformity  with  the  provisions  ol  title  18; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA  (for  himself ,  "Mr. 

Andxbson  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Brooks, 

Mr.    BCRKE    of    Massachusetts.    Mr. 

Btrnk  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Clxvk- 

land,  Mr.  CoNTE,  Mr.  Dxnt,  Mr.  En.- 

bero,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Giaimo,  Mr. 

GtTDB,   Mr.   Harrington,   Mr.   Hbch- 

Lxs  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Ktbos,  Mr. 

MrrcHXLL,  Mr.  Moobheao,  Mr,  Morsx, 

Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  O'Neill,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 

Preteb  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Roon- 

XT   of   Pennsylvania,   Mr.   Vioobtto. 

and  Mr.  Yatbon)  : 

HJt.  4239.  A  bni  to  amend  title  18.  United 

States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  establishment 

of  emergency  detention  camps  and  to  provide 

that  no  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  be 

committed  for  detention  or  Imprisonment  In 

»ny  faculty  of  the  U.S.  Government  except 
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In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  title 
18;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Addabbo,  Mr.  Baoillo,  Mr.  Bingham, 
Mr.    Celler,    Mrs.     Chisholm,     Mr. 
Daniels  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Dulski, 
Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Oallaghxb,  Mr.  Hal- 
pern,  Mr.  Hanlzt,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr. 
Koch,  Mr.  Minnish,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr. 
Rxm  of  New  York,  Mr.  Rosenthal, 
Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Schxoxb.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Wolff)  : 
H.R.  4240.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18,  United 
Slates  Code,  to  prohibit  the  establishment 
of  emergency  detention  camps  and  to  provide 
that  no  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
committed  for  detention  or  Imprisonment  in 
any  facility  of  the  VS.  Ooveriunent  except 
in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  title  18; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Adams,  Mr.  Andebson  of  California, 
Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  Corman,  Mr.  Dxll- 
ums,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
PoLET,  Mr.  Hanna,  Mrs.  Hansen  of 
Washington,     Mr.     Hawkins,      Mr. 
Hicks  of  Washington,  Mr.  Johnson 
of  California,  Mr.  Leooxtt,  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkbt,  Mr.  McCormack,  Mr.  Mc- 
Fall,  Mr.  Mailliard,  Mr.  Mxxds,  Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr. 
SisK,  Mr.  Teaodx  of  California,  and 
Mr.  Waloie)  : 
HJt.  4241.  A  blU  to  amend  title  18,  United 
State   Code,   to  prohibit   the   establishment 
of  emergency  detention  camps  and  to  provide 
that  no  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  committed  for  detention  or  Imprisonment 
in  any  faclUty  of  the  U.S.  Government  ex- 
cept in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
title  18;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY : 
HJl.  4242.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  certain  benefits  In 
connection   with   second-class  maU  rates  to 
publications  Issued  by  State  departments  of 
agriculture,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  OBEY    (for  himself  and    Mr. 
Symington) : 
H.R.  4343.  A    bUl    to    reestablish    congres- 
sional reaponslblUty  In  the  determination  of 
foreign  mUltary  commitments;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By     Mr.     OBEY     (for     himself,     Mrs. 
Orasso,  Mr.  Hanna,  Mr.  Rostbnkow- 
ski,  Mr.  SEiBERLtNC,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Vioobito,  Mr.  Harrington, 
Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Ranoel,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Johnson 
of  California,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mrs.  Han- 
sen of  Washington,  Mr.  Gallagher, 
Mr.  GtTDE,  Mr.  Stxelx,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
Staggxrs,  Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Anderson  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Flood, 
and  Mr.  O'Hara)  : 
HJt.  4344.  A  bUl   to   amend  titles  n   and 
xvm  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  include 
qualified  drugs,  requiring  a  physician's  pre- 
scription or  certification  and  approved  by  a 
formulary  committee,  among  the  items  and 
services  covered  under  the  hospital  insurance 
program;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  OBEY  (for  hlmseU,  Mr.  Dan- 
IXLSON,  Mr.  Diggs,   Mr.  Drinan,  Mr. 
Begicr,  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Mr.  McCormack,  Mr.  Murpht  of 
Illinois,  Mr.   MosHXR,  Mr.  Rox,  Mr. 
St    Gzbmaim,    Mr.    Biaggi,    Mr.    Po- 
dell, Mr.  Casxt  of  Texas,  Mr  Bradx- 
MAS,  Mr.  Btbnx  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Andxbson    of    California,    and    Mr. 
Kraos) : 
H.R.  4346.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  n  and 
xvm  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  include 
qualified  drugs,  requiring  a  physician's  pre- 
scription or  certification  and  ^proved  by  a 
formulary  committee,  among  the  items  and 
services  covered  under  the  hospital  Insurance 


program;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Barrett,  Mr.  Rxuss,  Mr.  Moorhxao, 
Mr.  Stephens,  Mr.  Qonzalxz,  Mr. 
Minish,  Mr.  Hanna,  Mr.  Okttts. 
Mr.  ANNT7MZI0,  Mr.  Rxxs,  Mr.  Bx- 
viLL,  Mr.  Hanlxt,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr. 
Koch,  Mr.  Cottkb.  and  Mr.  MrrcH- 

KLL)  : 

HJl.  4346.  A  bUl  to  extend  untU  March  31. 
1973.  certain  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
Interest  rates,  mortgage  credit  controls,  and 
cost-of-living  stabUizatlon;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  PELLY: 

H.R.  4247.  A  bUl  to  regulate  the  dumping 
of  material  In  the  oceans,  coastal,  and  other 
waters  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 

H.R.  4248.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  20-percent 
across-the-board  benefit  increase  with  subse- 
quent cost-of-Uvlng  IncreaEes,  to  raise  the 
earnings  base,  to  liberalize  the  retirement 
test,  to  Increase  widows'  and  widowers'  bene- 
fits, to  Improve  benefit  computation,  to  in- 
crease the  lump-sum  death  payment,  to 
provide  benefits  for  additional  disabled  chU- 
dren  and  dependent  parents  of  Insured  Indi- 
viduals, and  to  liberalize  qualification  for 
dlsabUlty  benefits;  to  provide  Medicare  bene- 
fits for  aU  Individuals  receiving  such  benefits 
based  on  disability;  to  provide  benefits  for 
dependent  brothers  and  sisters  of  retired, 
disabled,  or  deceased  Insured  Individuals; 
and  to  provide  85,000  Income  tax  exemption 
for  individuals  65  years  of  age  or  over;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 

HR.  4249.  A  blU  to  esUblish  the  HeUs 
Canyon-Snake  National  River  in  the  States 
of  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Washington,  and  for 
other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  4250.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  establish  standards  of 
conduct  for  certain  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  to  provide  guidelines 
with  respect  to  arrangements  between  Vet- 
erans' Administration  health  facilities  and 
affiliated  Institutions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  4251.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  Improved 
medical  care  to  veterans;  to  provide  hospital 
and  medical  care  to  certain  dependents  and 
survivors  of  veterans;  to  Improve  recruitment 
and  retention  of  career  personnel  In  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery;  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  4252.  A  blU  to  amend  chapter  73  of 
tlUe  38,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  amoimt  of  annual  and  sick  leave  which 
physicians,  dentists,  and  nurses  In  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  may  accrue 
tmd  accumulate,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  4253.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  better 
utilization  of  scarce  medical  personnel  with- 
in, and  to  Improve  the  efficiency  of,  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  In  the 
Veterans'  Art  ministration;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  4254.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
expansion  of  trade  in  manufactured  prod- 
ucts: to  the  Oommlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4255.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  iron  ore,  iron  and  steel  mill  prod- 
ucts; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H£.  4256.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  growth 

of  International  trade  on  a  fair  and  equitable 

basts;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.   8CHMITZ    (.'or    himself,    Mr. 

Btbnb  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Carter, 

Mr.  C6BDOVA,  Mr.  Cbanx,  Mr.  Dkmt, 

Mr.  HocAM,  Mr.  Lxmnon,  Mr.  B.*Trrg, 
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Mr.  RoussEiOT,  and  iix.  Thomp^om 

of  0«orgl«)  : 

HJi.  4357.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  an  abor- 
tion In  facUltlea  of  the  uniformed  iervloea 
may  be  performed  only  In  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  law  of  the  State  In 
which  the  abortion  la  performed;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Servlcee. 
By  Mr.  8HRIVER : 

HJt.  4258.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Hec- 
tPlflcatlon  Act  of  1938.  as  amended  to  pro- 
vide an  additional  aource  of  Onanclng  for 
the  rural  telephone  program,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By   Mr.  8IKXS    (for  himself  and   Mr. 

RSTTM)  : 

HR.  4259.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1B40  to  permit  donat  ons  of  surplus  personal 
prtqDarty  to  State  fish  and  wildlife  agencies: 
to  the  Committee  on  Oovemnient  Operations. 
By  Mr.  8IKSS   (for  himself.  Hi    Din- 

OKLL,  Mr.  H«HD«BSON,  Mr.  Thomson 

of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Catfebt.  ilr.  Zioj«. 

Mr.  HuTCHiwsoN.  Mr.  NicHota.  Mr. 

PisHKB.  Mr.  Clakx.  Mr.   Slack..  Mr. 

Thompson    of   Georgia.   Mr.   Haixt. 

Mr     McEwvN.    Mr     Camp,    iSx.    An- 

Darws  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.   Moos. 

Mr.     BLACXBinu*.     Mr.     Latta.     Mi. 

DoaN,  Idra.  Hansxn  of  Washington. 

Mr.    Talcott.    Mr.    AsaaNXTHT.    Mr. 

RAKiot,  and  Mr.  Dickinson  )  : 
HJl.  4260.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  4182  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of   1964;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SIKX8  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bxrau- 

soN    of    Missouri.    Mr.    Bcvill,    Mr 

BaoTBDU.    of    North    Carolina.    Mr. 

BaAT,    Mr.    Stszd,    Mr.    BAauia.    Mr. 

LtJJAN.    Mr.    DtJiiKi.    Mr.    ScRMrrz. 

Mr.   JoHMsoN   of   Pennsylvania.   Mr. 

9TKIOXB  of  Arizona,  Mr.  Coixurs  of 

Texas.  Mr.  Montoomkht.  Mr.  Robin- 

soN    of    Virginia.    Mr.    Hanskn    of 

IdAho,  Mr.  Danixi.  of  Virginia.  Mr. 

PowKix.    Mr.    Wtman.    Ui.   V«t«bt, 

Mr.  IxoTD.  Mr.  Oooduno.  Mr.  Aasrrr, 

Mr.    ESHLXMAN,    and    Mr.    Evans   of 

Colorado)  : 
ns..  4261.  A  bill  to  amend  secUon  4182  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SIKXS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dttn- 

CAN.  Mr.   IklicHKi..  Kfr.  Pbxnzkl.  Mr. 

CucvKLAND,    Mr.    Shoup,    Mr.    Ktrr- 

KBMVAIX,    Mr.    SCKBBLB.    Mr.    MiZXU., 

Mr.  IcHOBO.  Mr  Pish.  Mr  Watts.  Mr. 
Hicks   of    Washington,   Mr.   Tbbbt. 
Mr.  Davib  of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  Rom- 
CAUo)  : 
H.R.  4262.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4182  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BISK: 
HR.  4263.  A  bill  to  add  Callfomla-grown 
peaches    as    a    commodity    eligible    for    any 
form  of  promotion.  Including  paid  advertis- 
ing, under  a  marketing  order;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr  SISK  (for  himself.  Mr.  AsBrrr. 
Mr.  Bbotbiu.  of  Vlrginl*,  Mr  Don 
H.  Claxtsxn.  Mr.  Coi.t.TBB,  Mr.  Con- 
ABui.  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
EIswABDS  of  California,  Mr.  Fuqua, 
Mr.  GtraaxB.  Mr.  Johnson  of  Cali- 
fornia.   Mr.    KASTKNMKaEB,    Mr.    Lbc- 

arrr,  Mr.  McPaix,  Mr.  Maiixiabo.  and 
Mr.  Mathus  of  California) : 
HJl.  4264.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  losses  Incurred  by  growers,  manu- 
facturers, packers,  and  distributors  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  barring  of  the  iise  of  eyclamatee 
In  food  after  extensive  inventoxle*  of  foods 
containing  such  substances  had  been  pre- 
pared or  packed  or  packaging,  labeling  and 
and  other  materials  had  been  prepared  In 
good  faith  reliance  on  the  confirmed  official 
listing  of  eyclamatee  as  generally  recognized 


as  safe  for  use  In  food  under  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BISK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Matsu- 
MAOA.  Mr.  MicHE.,  Mr.  Nklskn,  Mr. 
RoBiNaoN  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Tork,  Mr.  SraoBB  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  TAL£orr,  Mr.  Tbaottx  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  TxAotTB  of  Texas,  Mr.  Uix- 
MAN,    Blr.    ViooBiTO,   and    Mr.   Wal- 
DIB)  : 
HJt.  4366.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  losses  Incurred  by  growers,  manu- 
facturers, packers,  and  distributors  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  barring  of  the  use  of  eyclamatee 
In     food     after     extensive     Inventories     of 
foods  containing  such  substances  had  been 
prepared    or    packed    or   packaging,    labeling 
and  other  materials   has  been  prepared  in 
good  faith  reliance  on  the  confirmed  ofllclal 
listing  of  cycUmates  as  generally  reoognlaed 
as   safe   for   use  In   food  under   the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Comestlc  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  8TRATTON: 
HR.   4266.    A    bill   to  regulate   Imports   of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
pooee:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By    Bi4r    TALCOTT    (for    himself    and 
Mr.  Snx) : 
HJl.    4267.  A   bill    to   regiUate   and   foster 
oommerce  among  the  States  by  providing  a 
uniform  system  (or  the  application  of  sales 
and   use   taxes   to   Interstate  oommerce:    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  VANIK    (for  himself.   Mr    Ab- 
dabbo.  Mr.  Bbvill.  Mr.  Blanton.  Mr. 
BoLANO,  Mr.  Bbasco.  Mr.  Bbooks,  Mrs. 
Chibhouc,  Mr.  Donohuc.  Mr.  Dcl- 
■Ki,    Mr.    BVTMS    of    Tennessee,    Mr. 
Flowbbs.  Mr    WnxtAit  D.  Fobs.  Mr 
Gaixagrxb.  Mr.  Obat.  Mr.  Hai.pcbn. 
Mr.    Habbinoton.    Mr.    Hechlix    of 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  Hogan.  Mr.  Lbo- 
ovrr.    Mr.    Long    of    Maryland,    Mr. 
MncvA,    Mr.    Moboan.    Mr.    Pbicb    of 
nilnols,   and   Mr.    Ranokl)  : 
H  R.  4268.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  10-percent 
across-the-board  Increase  In  benefits  there- 
under, with  a  minimum  primary  benefit  of 
$100.   and   to   Increase   to  82.400  a  year  the 
amount   of   outside   earnings    a   beneficiary 
may  have  without  loes  of   benefits:    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  VAKIK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Rxuss. 
Mr.  RoDUto.  Mr.  Sabbanbs.  Mr.  Ship- 
urr,    Mr.    Sous,    Mr.    Stokks,    lir. 
Stbatton.    Mr.     Van     DrxBLiN,     Mr. 
ViooBiTO.  Mr.  Dbinan,  Mr.  Btbnx  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Ktbos)  : 
HJt.  4269.  A  bin  to  amend  Utle  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  10-percent 
across-the-board  Increase  In  benefits  there- 
under, with  a  minimum  primary  benefit  of 
$100.  and  to  Increase  to  $2,400  a  year  the 
amount  of  outside  earnings  a  beneficiary  may 
have  without  loss  of  benefits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WALDIX  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bub- 
ton.  Mr.   Dantklson.   Mr.   Dnxcrits, 
Mr.  BDWABoa  of  California,  Mr.  Ham- 
na,  Mr.  LxoarrT.  Mr.  McCloskxt,  Mr. 
M«n,T,T«Bn,  Mr.  Mn.i.xB  of  California, 
Mr.     Moss,     Mr.     Rxxs,     and     Mr. 
Chablxs  H  Wilson^  : 
H.R.  4270.  A  bUl  to  designate  the  San  Joa- 
quin Wilderness.  Sierra  National  Forest,  and 
Inyo  National  Forest  In  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia: to  the  CoDunlttee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WHALKN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Am- 
DBBSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Ansxbson  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Bhuch,  Mrs.  Chis- 
HOLM.  Mr.  CONTBBS,  Mr.  DioOB,  Mr. 
iDWABsa  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Bil3XB0, 
Mr.  FoaaTTKB,  Mr.  Haij»«bw,  Mr. 
Habbinoton,  Mr  LecoxTT.  Mr.  Mrr- 
CHXLL,  Mr.  MooBHXAD,  Mr.  Mosheb, 


Mr.  Pbfpik,  Mr.  Pooxu.,  Mr.  Powxll, 
Mr.    Rxxs,   Mr.    Rixglx,   Mr.   RoaxM. 

THAL,  Mr.   ROTBAL,   Mr.  8CHXUXB,  BDd 

B4r.  J.  WnxiAM  Stanton)  : 
H.R.  4271.  A  bill.  Newsmen's  Privilege  Act 
of  1971;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By    Mr.    WHALEN    (for    himself,   Mr. 
Mr.    Stokxs,    Bfr.    THoifx,   Mr.'  Vax 
Dkkbun,     Mr.     Vandxb     Jaot,    Mr. 
Vanik,  and  Mr.  Wour)  : 
HJl.  4272.  A  blU,  Newsmen's  Privilege  Act 
of  1971:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
HJl.  4273.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVrn  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for    chiropractors'    services    under    the   pro- 
gram of  supplementary    medlc&l   Insurance 
benefits  for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WINN : 
H.R.  4274.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964,  to  exclude  from  coverage  by  the 
act    every   household   which   has   a  member 
who  is  on  strike,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  WYATT: 
HJt.  4276.  A  bin  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  additional  civil  service 
retirement   and    sick   leave    benefits   for   air 
traffic  controllers:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Ofllce  and  CMvll  Service. 
By  Mr.  WTMAN: 
HJt.  4276.  A  bill  to  establish  annual  Import 
quotae  on  certain   textile  and  footwear  ar- 
ticles; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WTMAN   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Clbvxuano)  : 
HJl.  4277.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Fort  Constitution  National 
Historic    Site    in    New    Hampshire,    and    for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr   BELCHER: 
H.J.  Res.  322.  Joint  resolution  to  authorise 
th«  President  to  designate  the  period  begin- 
ning March   21,   1971,   as  National  Week  of 
Concern    for    Prisoners    of    War  Missing   in 
Action:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.J.  Res.  323.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment     to    the     Constitution    of    the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BUCHANAN   (for  himself.  Mr. 
KxiTH,     Mr.     aTAPFOBD,     and    Mr. 
Stxxlx) : 
H.J    Res.   324.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  to  provide  for  representa- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FRENZEL: 
H.J.  Res.  325.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relaUve  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McCLOSKEY  (  for  himself,  Mr. 
Babbxtt,   Mr.  Bxboland.  Mr.  Biaooi, 
Mr.  Bbasco,  Mr.  Folxt,  Mrs.  Hbcklxb 
of  Massachusetts,  tAi.  Horrow,  Mr. 
LtrjAN,  Mr.   RoaxNTHAL,   Mr.  RtJPPl. 
Mr.  Stminoton,  and  Mr.  Whaixk)  : 
HJ.  Res.  826.  Joint  resolution  designating 
of  third  week  of  April  of  each  year  as  Earth 
Week;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.   McKINNEY   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Stxxui)  : 
H.J  Res.  327.    Joint    resolution    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United   States   relaUve   to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOROAU: 
H.J  Res.  328.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
HJ.  Res.  329.  Joint  resolution  authorlxlng 
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the  President  to  proclaim  the  period  Feb- 
ruary 6  through  February  12.  1972,  as  "Active 
ao-30  Week ":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary.   

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 
H.J.  Res.  330.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  declare  the  3d  calendar  week 
in  September  of  each  year  as  "National  Cys- 
tic Fibrosis   Week";   to  the   Committee   on 

the  Judiciary.     

By  Mr.  8NTDER: 
H.J.  Res.  331.    Joint    resolution    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  election  of 
the   President    and    Vice    President;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 
H.J.  Res  332.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  fourth  Sun- 
day in  November  In  each  year  as  "John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy  Day";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  VETSET: 
H.J.  Res.  833.   Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  extending  the  right  to  vote  to 
citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.  (3on.   Res.    145.   Concurrent   resolution 
proposing  a  multilateral    treaty   to   bar   all 
military  installations  from   the  seabed;    to 
the  Oonunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    PASCELL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Bbooks,    Mr.  Addabbo,    Mr.    Badillo, 
Mr.     Babbxtt,     Mr.     BxNmrrT,     Mr. 
BoLAND,    Mr.     Brasco,    Mr.    Clabk. 
Mr.  DxBwiNSKi,   Mr.   Donohtw,   Mr. 
DVLSKi,   Mr.   Dttncan,  Mr.   Edwabds 
of     California,     Mr.     Eii^krg,     Mr. 
PiNDLXY,     Mr.     W1LJ.1AM     D.     Fobs, 
Mr.     Pdqua,     Mr.     Gaixaohxb,     Mr. 
Halxt,    Mr.     Halpxrn,     Mrs.     Han- 
SXN   of   Washington,    Mr.    HAXBiNa- 
ton,    Mr.    HicHLXB    of    West    Vir- 
ginia,   and    Mr.    Lxmnon)  : 
H.  Oon.   Res.    146.   Concurrent   resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  pollution  of  waters  all  over  the 
world  and  the  necessity  for  coordinated  In- 
ternational action  to  prevent  such  pollution; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    FASCELL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Mailliard,  Mr,  Matsunaoa,  Mr.  Maz- 
zoLi,  Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  McClobt.  Mr. 
McPall,  Mr.  MiKVA,  Mr.  Moorhxad, 
Mr.  MoRSB,  Mr.  MtmpHT  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  NxDzi,  Mr.  O'Haba,  Mr.  Pxppxb, 
Mr.  PiRNix,  Mr.  Rxxs,  Mr.  Rxm  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Roncalio,  Mr. 
Rosxnthal,  Mi.  Rotbal,  Mr.  SiKxa, 
Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Waldde)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  147.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing  the   sense   of    the    Congress    with 
respect  to  the  pollution  of  waters  all  over 
the  world  and  the  necessity  for  coordinated 
International  action  to  prevent  such  pollu- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
By   Mr.    FASCELL    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Yatron.     Mr.     Gibsons,     and     Mr. 
Yates) : 
H.  Con.  Res.   148.   Concurrent   resolution 
«pr«s8lng  the  sense   of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  pollution  of  waters  all  over 
the  world  and  the  necessity  for  coordinated 
IntemaUonal  action  to  prevent  such  pollu- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GARMATZ    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Btron,  Mr.  Sabbanxs,  Mr.  MrrcHELL, 
Mr,    Dickinson,    Mi.    Nichols,    Mr. 
Bbcich.  Mr.  Stxxlx,  Mrs.  Grasso,  Mr. 
OuBSEB,   Mr.   Haley.   Mr,   Mitcalpx, 
Mr.  MiKVA,  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Kluczynski,  Mr.  Collins  of    Il- 
linois, Mr.  Aknttnzio,  Mr.  Bostkn- 
KowsKi,    Mr.    PuciNSKi,    Mr.    Gray, 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Bray,  Mr. 
WINN,  Mr.  OiAiMo,  and  Mr.  Madden)  : 
«•  Con.  Res.   149.   Concurrent   resolution 
••I*e«slng  the  sense  of  Congress  In  opposi- 


tion to  the  closing  of  Public  Health  Service 
hospitals  and  clinics;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Ftvelgn  Commerce 

By    Mr.    BOOOS     (for    himself,    Mr. 
HtBXBT,  Mr.  Cafpeby,  Mr.  Wagcon- 
NXB,    Mr.    Rarick,    Mr.    Edwards    of 
Louisiana,   Mr.   Long   of  Louisiana, 
Mr.  STtrBBLKPixLD,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr. 
Perhuns,  Mr.  Stexd,  Mrs.  Grxen  of 
Oregon,  Mr.  Nnc,  Mr.  Byrnx  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Barxxtt,  Mr.  Eilbxro, 
Mr.    RooNxY    of  Pennsylvania,   Mr. 
Dent,  Mr.  Vioobito,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 
MoBCAN,  Mr.  Ktbos,  Mr.  Hathawat, 
Mr.  BxNNiTT,  and  Mr.  McMillan)  : 
H.    Con.   Res.    160.   Concurrent   resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  closing  of  Public  Health  Service 
hospitals  and  clinics;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dri- 
NAN,  Mr.  DoNOHux,  Mr.  Harrington, 
Mr.    Macdonald    of    Massachusetts, 
Mrs.    Hicks    of    Massachusetts,    Mr. 
BCTRKE  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Kxtth, 
Mr.    Sandman,    Mr.    Roe,    Mr.    Oal- 
LAGHZB,   Mr.   Davis   of   Georgia,   Mr. 
DuLSKi,  Mr.  St  Oebmain,  Mr.  Tieb- 
NAN.    Mrs.    StTLLTVAN,   Mr,   Randall, 
Mr.  HuNGATE,  and  Mr.  MnnBH) : 
H.  Con.  Res.  161.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  In  opposition 
to  the  closing  of  Public  Health  Service  hoe- 
pltals  and  clinics;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  (Commerce. 

By  Mr.   DOWNING    (for  himself,   Mr. 
Whitehukst,  Mr.  Abbitt,  Mr.  Daniel 
of  Virginia,  Mr.  Robinson  of  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
PtJLTON  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Blanton, 
Mr.  Dorn,  Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Fottntain,  Mr. 
Henderson,  Mr.  Lennon,  Mr.  Oali- 
riANAKis,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama, 
Mr.   Jones  of  Alabama,   Mr.  Udall, 
Mr.  Bikes,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Rookbs, 
Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Haoan, 
and  Mr.  Gettys)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  152.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  In  opposition 
to  the  closl:ig  of  Public  Health  Service  hos- 
pitals and  clinics;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Celler,  Mr.  Pike,  Mr. 
Wolff,  Mr.  Halpebn,  Mr.  Aodabbo, 
Mr.   Rosenthal,  Mr.   Delaney,   Mr. 
Bbasco,  Mrs,  Chisrolm,  Mr.  Podell, 
Mr.  Carey  of  New  York,  Mr.  Rangel, 
Mr.  Ryan,   Mr.   Badillo,   Mr.   Bing- 
ham, Mr.  Biacgi,  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr. 
Hanley,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Thompson 
of  New  Jersey.  Mr.   Helstoski,   Mr. 
Rodino,  Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey, 
and  Mr.  Schetter)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  163.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  In  opposition 
to  the  closing  of  Public  Health  Service  hos- 
pitals and  clinics;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BROOfCS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Pat- 
man,    Mr.    Cabell,    Mr.    Teactte    of 
Texas,   Mr.   Eckhardt,   Mr.   Wright, 
Mr.   PURCELL,  Mr.  Youno  of  Texas, 
Mr.   DE   LA    Garza,   Mr.   White,   Mr. 
BtnsLESON  of  Texas,   Mr.   Gonzalez, 
Mr.  Casey  of  Texas,  Mr.  Kazen,  Mr. 
Broyhill  of  Virginia,   Mr.   Biesteb, 
Mr.     MooRREAD,     Mr.     Gaydos.     Mr. 
Preter     of     North     Carolina,     Mr. 
Broomfuxd,  and  Mr.  Roberts)  : 
H.   Con.   Res.    154.   Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  In  op- 
position to  the  closing  of  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice hospitals  and  clinics;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PELLY  (for  himself,  Mrs.  Han- 
sen of  Washington,  Mr.  Hicks  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Wyatt. 
Mr.  James  V.  Stanton,  Mr.  Stokes, 
Mr.    Vanik,    Mr.    Diggs,    Mr.    Nedzi, 


Mr.  William  D.  Foro,  Mr.  Dingell, 
Mrs.    Grutiths,    Mr.    McDonald   of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Kartr,  Mr.  Frasxr,  Mr. 
Monagan,  and  Mr.  Fttlton  of  Penn- 
sylvania) : 
H.    Con.   Res.    155.    Concurrent   resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  closing  of  Public  Health  Service 
hospitals  and  clinics;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MAILLIARD   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Don  H.   Clausen,   Mr.  Johnson  of 
California,   Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Ixocxtt, 
Mr.     BUBTON,     Mr.     Dellums,     Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  Mr,  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.  Waldix,  Mr.  McFall, 
Mr.    Anderson    of    California,    Mr. 
HoLipixLD,   Mr,   Hawkins,   Mr.   Cok- 
MAN,    Mr.    Rexs,    Mr.    Roybal,    Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson,  Mr.  Van  Deeb- 
LIN,    Mrs.    Mink,    Mr.    CJulvee,    Mr. 
Steioer  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Ron- 
calio) : 
H.    Con.   Res.    166.    Concurrent   resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  closing  of  Public  Health  Service 
hospitals  and  cUnlcs;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN : 
H.  Con.  Res.  157.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  $100,000,000  annually  for  cancer  re- 
search; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    DELLENBACK    (for    himself. 
Mr.    Wyatt,    Mr.    Stxele,    and    Mr. 
Ullman)  : 
H.  Res.  220.  Resolution  directing  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  to 
study   revisions   in   the   apportionment   for- 
mula needed  to  acctirately  reflect  population 
growth   and   changing   patterns   of  popula- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Rosenthal)  : 
H.   Res.   221.   Resolution   establishing   the 
Select  Committee  on  Privacy,  Human  Values, 
and  Democratic  Institutions;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Bulw. 

By  Mr.  HASTINOS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Anderson    of    Illinois,    Mr.    Bxcicr, 
Mr,     Bevux,     Mr.     Bingham,     Mrs. 
Chisholm,  Mr.  Collins  of  lUlnola, 
Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Drinan. 
Mr.     Duncan,     Mr.     Eilberg,     Mr. 
Flowers,  Mr.  Fbxy,  Mr.  Pulton  of 
Pennsylvania,    Mr.    Halpern,    Mrs. 
Hansen    of   Washington,    Mr.    Hab- 
binoton, Mr.  Hathaway,  Mrs.  Hickb 
of    Massachusetts,    Mr.    Hogan,    Mr. 
Hobton,  Mr.  Johnson  of  California, 
Mr.   Kemp,   Mr.   McCloby,   and   Mr. 
Mathis  of  Georgia) : 
H.  Res.  222.  Resolution  to  provide  for  free 
Federal   telecommunications   system   service 
to   patients   In   veterans'   hospitals;    to   the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HASTINGS    (for  himself,   Mr. 

JiliNisH,   Mr.   Peppeb,   Mr.   Pryor   of 

Arkansas,   Mr.  Pucinski,  Mr.   Qua. 

Mr.     RiEGLB,     Mr.     Sandman,      Mr. 

ScHEUER,    Mr.    Sebeuus,    Mr.    Sisk, 

Mr.    Terry,    Mr.   Tikrnan,    Mr.    Bob 

Wilson,    Mr.    Wolpp,    Mr.    Wyman, 

Mr.  Yatron,  and  Mr.  Link)  : 

H.    Ree.   223.    Resolution   to   provide   free 

Federal   telecommunications   system   service 

to   patients   In   veterans'   hospitals;    to   the 

Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania : 
H.  Res.  234.  Resolution  to  amend  the  RuIm 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Environment;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MILLS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin) : 
H.  Bes.  225.  Resolution  to  provide  funds 
for  the  expenses  of  the  Investigations  and 
studies  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means;  to  the  Oonunlttee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 
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By  Mr.  PATMANr 

H.  Res.  226.  Resolution  to  provide  funds 
for  the  ezpeoses  of  the  studies.  InTeetlgatloua, 
and  Inquiries  authorized  by  House  Resolu- 
tion 114;  to  the  CX>mmlttee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENOKL: 

H.  Res.  237.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
copying  and  distribution  by  the  U.S.  Capitol 
Historical  Society  of  the  film  of  the  cere- 
monies and  reenactxnent  of  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  Second  Inaug:uratlon  of  Presi- 
dent Abraham  Lincoln;  to  the  Committee  on 
Hoiise  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  nile  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO : 

H.R.  4278.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Horn  Wal 
Hong;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4379.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Emanuel 
Stavrakls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary.   

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 

H.R.  4280.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Buonlncontro  and  family;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  4381.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
and  Anglollna  Grlfoni  Clprlettl;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4282.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  EmlUo 
Oarclo-Sumayod;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4283.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marlanna 
Marino;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4284.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Martlnangelo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4285.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
and  Concetta  Mattallano;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJi.  4286.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Nunzla 
Platlnta  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    BENNETT: 

HJt.  4287.   A   bin   for  the  reUef  of   Angel 
Agullus  and  his  wife.  Lydla  Solomon  AguUus; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BRASCO; 

H.R.  4288.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Lo  Duca;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts ; 

H.R.  4289.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert  A. 
Pickering  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  CHAPPELL: 

HJt.  4290.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ramesh 
Lllaram  Daswani;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  CHISHOLM: 

HJt.  4291.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Olrolamo 
Asaro,  Francesca  Asaro.  and  Maria  Aotonlna 
Asaro  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4292.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  MargariU 
Badolamentl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  4293.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Salvatore 
Montana:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  4294  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Qlovarml 
Bugerl:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4395.  A  Wll  for  the  relief  of  Calvin 
Williams;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mrs.  ORIPPrrHS: 

HJt.  4286.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Barbara 
Sears  CairoU  (nee  Barbara  Sears);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  MassachusettU : 

HJi.  4297.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Maria  E. 
Egea;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts : 

H.R.  4298.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Ellas 
Adlb  Ellas,  and  his  wife,  Ruth  8.  Ellas;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOOAN: 

HJt.  4399.  A  bUi  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Clanclo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 

HJt.  4300.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  electron  spin  resonance  spec- 
trometer for  the  use  of  the  University  of 
Rochester,  Rochester,  N.T.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By    Mr.   KETTH: 

Hit.  4301.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose 
Antonio;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4302.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Andrla 
Davies;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  4303.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Patrick  H.  Harrington,  deceased;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  4304.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
C.  Johnson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJt.  4305.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Raymond 
P.  Murphy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R  4308.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Plorinda 
Scares  Rebelo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HR.  4307.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Alexan- 
drlnha  de  Mederlos   Slpr'.ano;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McKINNET ; 

H.R.  4808  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  WnUam  J. 
Walsh:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   MINSHALL: 

HR.  4309.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Letlcla  Crlman;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  MORSE: 

H  R.  43i0.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
Colbath;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4311.   A   bUl   for  the  reUef  of  Sou  to 
Saplenza;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  PATTEN: 

HR.  4312.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Theodore 
J.  MalowlcU;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  RIEGLK : 

H.R.  4313.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ida  Kunst- 
mann,  Waidemar  F.  Kunstmann.  and  Anne- 
Ileee  E.  Kunstmann;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI : 

H.R.  4314.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Gulseppa 
Orasso;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4316.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Scire;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCUEUER: 

H.R.  4316.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Timothy 
L.  Ancrum  (also  known  as  Tlmmle  Rogers): 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4317.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Peter 
Ooldaon,  bis  wife.  Merva  Hedy  Ooldson,  and 
child,  Brian  Ooldson;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4318.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Mary  Lou 
Joseph;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 

H.R.  4319.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Joseph- 
ine Dumplt;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judid. 
ary. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 

HJt.  4320.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Lydis 
Bernardez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4321.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jane  V.  R 
Bryant;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

HJt.  4322.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Antonlno 
Greco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H.R.  4323.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joeephlne 
P.  Hynee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H.R.  4324.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Victoria 
Louise  Soberanis;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJt.  4326.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arpl  L. 
Vartlan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  4326.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Christ©^ 
line  A.  Tsagulrre;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WINN: 

H.R.  4327.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
L.  Stevenson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PEPPKH: 

H.  Con.  Rea.  158.  Concurrent  resolution  ei- 
pressing  the  sense  of  Congress  in  respect  lo 
the  act  of  Mary  Perkins;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

13.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  from  s 
special  aide  to  the  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico;  relative  to  an  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  of  the  Common- 
wealth granting  the  right  to  vote  to  all  per- 
sons over  18  years  of  age;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

14.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  relative  to  Federal- 
State  revenue  sharing;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

15.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Washington,  rela- 
tive to  the  restoration  of  funds  for  the  Han- 
ford  dlverslflcatlon  project  in  Washington: 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

24.  By  the  SPEAKER :  Petition  of  the  Com- 
mon Council,  Buffalo,  N.T.,  relative  to  de- 
claring January  15  a  national  holiday  in 
honor  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

25.  Also,  peUtlon  of  Orvllle  L.  Cain,  Grass 
VaUey.  Calif.,  relative  to  redress  of  griev- 
ances; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

26.  Also,  petition  of  Milton  Mayer.  Newark. 
N.J.,  relative  to  redress  of  grievances;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

27.  Also.  peUUon  of  the  Council  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  N.Y.,  relaUve  to  Income  tax 
deductions  for  child  care;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 


SE^ATE'-Wednesday,  February  10,  1971 


The  Senate  met  at  11:30  ajn.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Ellkitdkk). 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  DX>.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 


(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January  26. 1971) 

Ood  of  grace  and  Ood  of  glory,  we 
pray  for  all  those  to  whom  Thou  hast 
committed  the  Government  of  this  Na- 
tion. Grant  to  them  at  this  time  special 
gifts  of  understanding  and  wisdom,  of 
counsel  and  strength,  that  being  devoted 
to  what  is  right  and  Just,  they  may  de- 


vise such  legislation  as  will  be  for  the 
welfare  of  this  Nation  and  the  peace  of 
the  world. 

O  Thou  protector  of  the  traveler,  we 
thank  Thee  for  the  safe  return  of  voy- 
agers in  space  and  for  the  advancement 
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in  scientific  knowledge  accomplished  by 
their  mission. 

O  Lord  whose  tender  care  is  over  all 
Thy  people,  come  graciously  near  to  all 
wbo  suffer  from  the  shaking  of  the 
earth.  Comfort  the  bereaved.  Heal  the 
injured.  Be  with  all  who  minister  to  the 
needs  of  the  afflicted.  And  draw  all  of  us 
together  in  the  spirit  of  compassion  and 
in  the  fellowship  of  prayer  for  the  bet- 
terment of  our  common  life. 

We  pray  in  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen.         ^^^^^^^^__ 

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Tuesday.  February  9. 
1971,  be  approved. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


(X)MMrrTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
Into  executive  session,  to  consider  nom- 
inations on  the  Executive  Calendar,  be- 
ginning with  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  first  nomination  on 
the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  those  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed. 


DIPLOMATIC   AND   FOREIGN 
SERVICE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing nominations : 

George  Bush,  of  Texas,  to  be  the  repre- 
•enutlve  of  the  United  SUtea  of  America  to 
the  United  Nations  with  the  rank  and  status 
of  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary, and  the  representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  In  the  Security  Council  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Kenneth  Pranzhelm  n,  of  Texas,  now  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  New  Zea- 
land, to  serve  concurrently  and  without  ad- 
ditional compensation  as  Indicated,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Western  Samoa 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  those  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 


out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
happy  that  the  Senate  has  voted  to  con- 
firm Mr.  George  Bush  as  UJ5.  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  Nations,  and  repre- 
sentative on  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations.  President  Nixon's  choice 
of  George  Bush  to  represent  this  country 
at  the  United  Nations  was  made  with 
knowledge  of  the  crucial  issues  that  are 
under  consideration  at  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  need  for  intelhgent,  energetic, 
and  thoughtful  presentation  of  US.  In- 
terests in  the  United  Nations  caused  the 
President  to  choose  a  man  of  demon- 
strated ability  like  George  Bush. 

I  am  confident  that  George  Bush  will 
fulfill  the  President's  trust  in  him  and 
the  confidence  that  the  Senate  has  shown 
in  its  confirmation  of  the  President's 
nomination. 

Many  of  us  here  remember  George 
Bush's  father,  former  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, Prescott  Bush.  Many  of  the 
qualities  that  we  valued  so  highly  in  the 
Senate  in  Senator  Bush's  long  service  are 
already  evident  in  the  public  service  ren- 
dered by  his  son.  On  both  sides,  from 
father  and  mother  he  inherits  strength 
and  a  tradition  of  public  service. 

Ambassador  Bush  faces  very  difficult 
problems  at  the  United  Nations.  On  his 
shoulders  have  been  placed  the  Middle 
East  problem  and  such  vital  issues  as 
control  of  the  arms  race  and  the  peaceful 
use  of  the  resources  of  the  sea.  Ambas- 
sador Bush  will  also  be  faced  with  ways 
in  which  the  United  Nations  can  be  ade- 
quately financed  and  can  be  strength- 
ened by  the  development  of  a  permanent 
peacekeeping  force  and  necessary  im- 
provements in  the  procedures  of  both 
the  Security  Council  and  the  General 
Assembly.  I  am  confident  that  Ambassa- 
dor Bush  will  make  every  effort  to  make 
these  needed  changes  a  practical  reality. 

I  know  that  Ambassador  Bush  will 
bring  credit  to  the  United  States  as  he 
assumes  his  very  Important  duties  in  New 
York. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Thomas  S.  Kleppe.  of  North 
Dakota,  to  be  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  will  be 
considered;  and,  vrithout  objection,  it  is 
confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
request  that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  so 
notified. 


Congress,  second  session.  That  will  be  a 
yea-and-nay  vote. 

On  yesterday  there  was  r^orted  unan- 
imously by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  a  convention  with  Nicaragua 
terminating  the  Bryan-Chamorro 
Treaty;  and  also  an  extradition  treaty 
with  Spain,  which  was  reported  unani- 
mously. To  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
there  is  no  conflict  or  opposition  to  them, 
and  I  was  wondering,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  will  have  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  Executive  K  at  1  o'clock,  if  It 
would  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  if,  at  that 
same  time,  and  in  consecutive  order,  we 
have  rollcall  votes  on  the  convention  with 
Nicaragua  and  the  extradition  treaty 
with  Spain. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
consulted  with  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  AncEN) .  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. He  tells  me  he  knows  of  no  ob- 
jection, and  I  have  none. 

I  understand  these  will  be  three  con- 
secutive votes,  however,  rather  than  a 
single  vote.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct.  If 
there  were  the  least  opposition  to  these 
treaties,  I  would  not  propose  their  con- 
sideration at  this  time,  but  I  thought,  as 
long  as  there  is  going  to  be  a  vote  on 
one  treaty  we  might  as  well  have  votes 
on  the  otiiers. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  understand  that  imder 
the  treaty  we  might  have  built  a  canal 
across  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct.  This 
obviates  that  possibility.  The  extradition 
treaty  with  Spain  is  the  usual  extradi- 
tion treaty,  as  I  understand,  also  taking 
into  consideration  some  other  factors, 
such  as  covering  drugs,  and  so  forth, 
which  I  think  is  worth  while. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  majority  leader  anticipate  any 
speeches  on  it? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  Mr.  President. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbright)  . 
or  some  other  member  of  the  committee 
will  make  the  explanations.  I  shall  call 
them  up  immediately  after  the  vote  on 
Executive  K. 

If  necessary.  I  can  give  the  three  ex- 
planations. Mr.  President,  may  I  make 
this  request?  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  one  vote  is  taken,  it  be 
considered  as  three  separate  rollcall 
votes  and  so  set  out  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
TO  VOTE  ON  CERTAIN  TREATIES 
AND  CONVENTIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  he  Is  aware  of 
the  fact  that  at  1  o'clock  today  the 
Senate  will  vote  on  Executive  K,  91st 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


S.  691  AND  S.  692— INTRODUCTION 
OP  BILLS  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OP 
MRS.  VASSn.TKT  SPANOS  AND 
FERDL  FETTIG 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
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from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McOex).  I  Intro- 
duce, on  his  behalf,  two  bills  and  ask  that 
they  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bills  (S.  691)  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
VassUiki  Spanos:  and  (S.  692)  for  the 
relief  of  Ferdl  Fettlg,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Mansfikld  <for  Mr.  McObi)  were  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  their  titles  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  entered  by  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin) Is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 


S.  693— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
PROVIDINO  FOR  A  WHITE  HOUSE 
CONFERENCE  ON  INDL\N  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
introduce  a  bill  providing  for  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Indian  Affairs. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  estimates 
there  are  668,000  persons  classified  as 
Indians  living  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  expected  the  total  may  be  considerably 
higher  than  this  estimate  when  1970  cen- 
sus figures  are  completely  tabulated. 

Of  the  estimated  total,  about  450.000 
are  living  on  or  near  reservations. 

Those  of  US  who  live  in  the  West  are 
especially  concerned  about  the  well-being 
and  the  future  of  Indians.  They  make  up 
a  substantial  part  of  our  population. 

Arizona  has  the  largest  Indian  popula- 
tion, estimated  at  105.900  in  1968.  We 
have  15  Indian  reservations,  including 
the  vast  Navajo.  Papago.  and  Apache 
Reservations. 

The  Navajo  Reservation  alone  spreads 
over  nearly  24.000  square  miles.  About 
one  out  of  Ave  Indians  in  our  Nation  Is 
a  Navajo. 

In  Arizona,  most  Indian  tribes  are  liv- 
ing in  the  homeland  of  their  ancient  an- 
ceators.  Hopis,  Pimas.  Papagos,  and  Yu- 
man  Indians  all  descend  from  peoples 
who  occupied  what  is  now  Arizona  at 
least  10.000  years  ago.  Ancestors  of  the 
current  Navajos  and  Apaches  showed  up 
in  Arizona  about  1.000  years  ago. 

Not  only  in  Arizona,  but  across  our 
Nation,  we  feel  a  special  obligation  to  the 
Indians  because  their  roots  are  so  deep 
in  the  land  that  we  now  call  America. 
They  were  the  first  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  the  decade  of  the  sev- 
enties, is  a  very  significant  one  for  our 
Indian  tribes.  This  is  a  decade  of  transi- 
tion. It  is  a  very  appropriate  time  for  an 
objective  study  of  the  problems  facing 
the  Indians. 

This  bill  calls  for  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Indian  Affairs  to  be  held 
before  next  September.  Spokesmen  for 
Indians.  Eskimos,  and  Aleuts  would  play 
a  prominent  role,  along  with  other  ex- 
perts on  Indian  problems. 

These  native  Americans,  especially 
those  still  on  reservations,  face  prob- 
lems that  are  unique.  Their  problems  are 
different  from  those  of  other  minorities 
In  our  Nation. 

Oovemment  policy  for  many,  many 
years  was  one  of  paternalism.  Now  there 
Is  a  trend  in  the  opposite  direction. 


A  White  House  conference  would  focus 
national  attention  on  the  problems  of 
the  Indians. 

It  would  provide  a  forimi  to  discuss 
such  issues  as  how  to  bring  Indians  into 
the  mainstream  of  American  life  without 
destroying  their  proud  heritage.  It  could 
explore  the  frequent  division  within  In- 
dian tribes  of  the  traditionalists  on  one 
side  and  the  progressives  on  the  other. 

This  conference  hopefully  would  result 
in  some  unity  or  consensus  of  purpose 
among  the  Indians  themselves.  We 
should  be  able  to  compile  valuable  mate- 
rial to  help  in  charting  the  Government 
role  in  the  future  of  Indian  health,  edu- 
cation, employment,  economic  develop- 
ment, and  migration  to  the  cities. 

Mr.  President,  after  almost  two  cen- 
times as  a  Nation,  it  is  time  for  such  a 
top-level  conference  on  the  problems  of 
our  Indian  citizens. 

I  send  the  bill  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
It  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  693)  to  provide  for  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Indian  Affairs,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Fannin  >  for  himself  and 
other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


S.  694— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  CURB  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
TRAFFIC  IN  ILLEGAL  DRUGS 

Mr.  FANNIN  Mr.  President.  I  also  In- 
troduce a  bill  which  provides  for  a  vigor- 
ous program  to  stop  the  worldwide  traffic 
In  illegal  drugs. 

Last  Friday  the  International  Nar- 
cotics Control  Board  in  Geneva  released 
Its  annual  report  which  carried  an 
alarming  estimate  on  the  scope  of  the 
international  narcotics  traffic. 

The  Board  said  that  last  year  about 
1.200  tons  of  opium  were  produced  and 
sold  through  the  world's  illicit  chatmels. 
This  was  an  amount  about  equal  to  the 
legal  production  authorized  by  the  Con- 
trol Board  for  legitimate  medical  use. 

It  is  Impossible  to  say,  of  course,  ex- 
actly how  much  of  this  opium  eventually 
came  into  the  United  States  after  being 
refined  into  heroin. 

We  know  that  heroin  addiction  means 
a  person  must  have  $40  to  $80  per  day  to 
support  the  habit.  This  almost  inevitably 
leads  to  a  life  of  crime. 

Drug  addiction  is  a  main  element  In 
the  deterioration  of  our  cities.  And  it  aL<to 
has  reached  even  our  smaller  commu- 
nities which  were  once  sanctuaries  from 
such  horrors. 

We  know  that  an  appallingly  large 
amount  of  Illegal  narcotics  comes  across 
our  borders. 

In  Arizona  alone.  State  agents  con- 
fiscated narcotics  In  1970  conservatively 
estimated  at  worth  more  than  $12  million 
on  the  Illicit  market.  This  included  5 
poimds  of  heroin.  17  grams  of  opium. 
9.231  pounds  of  marihuana.  12  oimces  of 
hashish.  19  otmces  of  cocaine.  30  oimces 
of  amphetamine,  enough  LSD  for  35,000 
tablets,  and  18,000  capsules  of  other 
dangerous  drugs.  That  was  in  Arizona 
alone. 

Mr.  President,  In  the  last  several  years, 


we  have  all  become  acutely  aware  of  the 
growing  menace  of  drug  abuse.  Our  re- 
sponse has  not  been  as  rapid  nor  as 
vigorous  as  it  should  have  been.  We  have 
however,  started  to  mobilize  to  fight  the 
terrible  threat  to  our  youth,  and  indeed, 
our  entire  Nation. 

The  Nixon  administration,  Congress, 
law  enforcement  officers  across  our  Na- 
tion, and  local  citizens  have  been  moving 
to  solve  the  problems  of  drug  abuse. 

In  Arizona  we  have  just  received  a 
$324,552  grant  from  the  National  In- 
stitutes  of  Health  for  the  Commimlty 
Organization  on  Drug  Abuse  Control 
This  Maricopa  County  program  is  highly 
respected  and  may  well  serve  as  a  model 
for  other  communities  that  are  planning 
all-out  attacks  on  the  narcotics  problem. 

I  might  add  that  an  additional  sum 
of  approximately  $250,000  was  raised  in 
1970  by  contributions  from  private  in- 
dividuals, to  be  added  to  the  amount 
appropriated  for  the  project,  which  in- 
volves parents,  teachers,  police,  and 
young  people  in  a  broad  program  to  cut 
down  on  drug  use  and  to  help  those  who 
are  addicted  or  on  the  road  to  addiction. 

In  Tucson,  another  program  known  as 
Awareness  House  is  making  a  similar 
effort. 

I  feel  that  the  people  of  Arizona  are 
making  a  commendable  effort  to  under- 
stand to  deal  with  the  problems  of  drug 
abuse. 

Congress  last  year  passed  new  legisla- 
tion which  should  be  effective  in  fighting 
drug  abuse  within  the  United  States. 

The  Government  has  increased  the 
number  of  agents  monitoring  our  ports 
of  entry  to  stop  narcotics  smuggling. 

These  are  ail  verj-  good  signs. 

We  have  taken  action  to  deal  with  the 
problem  at  home,  but  we  will  never 
stamp  out  the  blight  of  drug  abuse  with- 
out the  strong  cooperation  of  other  na- 
tions where  narcotics  are  grown  and 
manufactured. 

We  must  step  up  the  International 
fight  against  illicit  narcotics.  We  must 
prevent  these  narcotics  from  reaching 
our  borders,  and  the  best  way  is  to  nip 
them  at  the  source. 

President  Nixon  realizes  this;  he  called 
attention  to  the  fact  more  than  18 
months  ago  On  July  14.  1969.  the  Presi- 
dent declared  that  the  elimination  of 
trafficking  in  Illegal  narcotics  Is  a  matter 
of  national  policy. 

The  admini-stration  has  made  a  fine 
start  In  implementing  the  policy  by 
working  closely  with  the  Oovemment  of 
Mexico  to  help  stamp  out  the  fiow  of  Il- 
legal drugs  from  the  south. 

The  administration  also  has  attempted 
to  use  diplomatic  leverage  to  get  similar 
cooperation  from  other  nations.  There 
has  been  a  certain  amount  of  success  in 
this  bilateral  approach. 

In  Turkey,  for  example,  the  number  of 
provinces  where  opium  production  is 
legal  has  been  reduced  from  21  to  seven. 
Still.  Turkey  Is  a  major  source  of  Illegal 
opium  that  eventually  reaches  our  shores 
as  heroin. 

The  administration  has  made  progress, 
but  there  still  is  a  long  way  to  go. 

My  bill  would  tell  the  President  and  the 
world  that  the  Congress  stands  squarely 
behind  the  administration's  determina- 
tion to  wipe  out  the  sources  of  Illegal 
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narcotics  wherever  they  may  be.  It 
/would  give  him  the  tools  to  carry  out 
the  Job. 

The  President  is  directed  to  support 
effective  multilateral  programs  aimed  at 
stopping  the  illegal  growing  and  produc- 
tion. Such  action  would  be  taken  through 
International  organizations,  including 
the  United  Nations. 

This  bill  pledges  that  not  lees  than  10 
percent  of  the  U.8.  fiscal  1971  appro- 
priations for  voluntary  contributions  to 
the  United  Nations  development  pro- 
gram be  spent  to  establish  a  multilateral 
fund  to  be  used  to  support  activities  de- 
signed to  bring  an  end  to  the  illegal  in- 
ternational traffic  in  narcotics.  It  di- 
rects the  President  to  support  the 
strengthening  of  those  powers  presently 
give  to  the  United  Nations  concerning 
narcotics,  to  include  investigation  and 
publication  of  Information  relating  to 
illegal  production  and  traffic  in  narcotics, 
and  a  further  convention  concerning 
production  and  traffic  in  synthetic  drugs, 
the  so-called  psychotropics. 

Finally,  the  bill  directs  the  President 
to  withhold  U.S.  assistance  to  nations 
which  refuse  to  cooperate  with  the  U.N. 
programs  or  with  the  United  States  aimed 
in  the  suppressing  of  illegal  narcotic 
traffic. 

This  bill  In  no  way  ties  the  hands  of 
the  President.  The  Government  can  still 
carry  on  its  efforts  through  bilateral 
agreements  to  stop  illegal  narcotics  pro- 
duction in  other  nations,  such  as  has 
been  attempted  with  Turkey. 

The  bill  is  in  keeping  with  recommen- 
dations of  the  International  Narcotics 
Control  Board.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  Los  Angeles  Times  Serv- 
ice article  regarding  the  report  of  the 
Board,  as  published  In  the  Washington 
Post  of  February  6,  1971. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
IFrom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  6,  1971] 

Global    Ettobt    To    Cut    Drug    Traffic 
(By  Don  Cook) 

Pahs— The  International  Narcotics  Con- 
trol Board,  In  Its  annual  report  released  today 
•t  Its  Geneva  headquarters,  called  for  the 
creaUon  of  a  special  United  Nations  fund  to 
flnance  a  global  program  to  reduce  Illicit 
opium  production  and  check  International 
<lrug  traffic. 

"The  gravity  of  the  situation  has  deepened 
during  the  year,"  the  report  said. 

"The  board  remains  convinced  that  a 
global  approach  Is  essential  for  the  ultimate 
elUniiiaUon  of  Ullclt  and  uncontrolled  pro- 
duction of  narcotics  raw  material.  The  very 
f»ct  that  the  difficulties  are  so  formidable 
*°d  so  deep-seated  makes  It  all  the  more 
necessary  to  embark  as  soon  as  possible  on  an 
overall  plan  and  prosecute  It  with  vigor  and 
determination." 

The  board  estimated  that  approximately 
IJOO  tons  of  illicit  opium  flooded  the  world 
In  the  past  year — which  was  almost  exactly 
•qual  to  the  legalized  or  authorized  produc- 
tion flxed  by  the  control  board  for  necessary 
world-wide  medical  use.  After  a  country-by- 
country  review  of  the  drug-growing  trouble- 
»poU,  the  control  board  concluded  somewhat 
P«««lmlBtlcally: 

"Where  production  Is  under  government 
control,  the  closing  of  loopholes  is  mainly  a 
matter  of  Improving  admlnutratlve  efficiency 
»nd  success  should  be  achievable  within  a 
relatively  short  time. 


"Where  It  exists  In  defiance  of  govern- 
ment edict  or  by  reasons  of  fundamental  eco- 
nomic handicaps.  It  would  be  unrealistic  to 
look  for  progress  except  over  many  years  and 
as  a  result  of  united  effort  comprehensively 
planned  and  adequately  equipped." 

Here,  In  alphabetical  order,  are  the  high- 
lights of  the  reports  on  what  the  control 
board  diplomatically  calls  Its  "special  cases" : 

Afghanistan :  Production  forbidden  but  the 
ban  Is  not  enforced.  There  seems  to  be  an 
abundant  supply  of  both  opium  and  of  can- 
nabis. Smuggling  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to 
countries  farther  afield.  Remedies  wUl  not  be 
easy.  Underlying  social  and  economic  factors 
now  existing  in  Afghanistan  present  formi- 
dable difficulties  and  the  government  will 
need  substantial  external  aid  If  It  Is  to  be  en- 
abled to  bring  the  situation  under  control. 

Burma:  Fairly  extensive  lUlclt  traffic, 
particularly  east  of  the  Salween  River  con- 
verging on  the  borders  of  Laos  and  TbaUand. 
This  area  is  at  present  virtually  beyond  the 
control  of  the  government,  and  suppression 
of  traffic  further  hampered  by  the  fact  that 
opium  has  been  the  sole  cash  crop  of  the 
Inhabitants  for  nearly  two  centuries.  The 
government  hopes  that  some  reduction  may 
result  from  regional  development  programs. 
Control  board  trusts  that  the  Burmese  gov- 
ernment will  see  Its  way  to  invite  participa- 
tion by  a  United  Nations  study  g^oup. 

Iran:  Stern  punishment  has  been  meted 
out  to  convicted  traffickers,  but  concern  over 
tbe  situation  Is  now  deepened  by  reports 
that  authorized  poppy  cultivation  is  to  be 
markedly  Increased  In  1971  to  about  30,000 
acres  (12,000  hectares)  which  Is  double  the 
area  cultivated  in  1970.  So  great  an  Increase 
will  obviously  make  control  more  difficult  and 
will  intensify  the  risk  of  further  abusive 
consumption  of  opium  within  Iran  and  leak- 
age Into  Illicit  traffic. 

Laos:  Legislative  authorities  are  reported 
to  be  sictlvely  considering  a  draft  law  to 
prohibit  poppy  cultivation.  Another  useful 
step  would  be  to  ratify  the  1961  International 
Narcotics  Control  Convention.  Both  should 
begin  to  be  applied  as  soon  as  possible. 

Lebanon:  Government  pressing  on  with 
green  plsm  for  replacing  cannabis,  reports 
that  4,500  hectares  have  been  converted  to 
sunflower,  but  recent  llUclt  seizures  Illus- 
trate measures  so  far  fall  materially  short  of 
what  Is  needed.  Renewed  strength  and  vigil- 
ance needed  to  repair  evident  breaches  In 
controls  system. 

Nepal:  Board  has  long  sought  to  establish 
links  with  the  government  of  Nepal  which  is 
not  a  party  to  the  1981  convention.  Both 
cannabis  and  opium  finding  Its  way  Into 
Illicit  channels,  which  Is  particularly  em- 
barrassing to  India,  which  has  one  of  the 
best  control  systems  of  any  producing 
country. 

Thailand:  Considerable  local  uncontrolled 
production  of  opium,  but  also  attracts  addi- 
tional supplies  from  Burma  and  Laos.  Much 
converted  into  morphine  and  heroin  which 
is  mainly  for  local  consumption  but  flows 
Into  International  Illicit  channels.  Assist- 
ance of  United  Nations  has  been  enlisted  in 
devising  and  applying  remedial  measures  to 
diversify  agricultural  economy  and  raise  low 
living  standards.  But  already  there  are  signs 
that  International  Illicit  traffickers  are  turn- 
ing their  attention  to  Southeast  Asia  as  their 
accustomed  sources  of  supply  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Near  East  begin  to  be  nar- 
rowed. 

Turkey:  Provinces  where  production  au- 
thorized has  been  reduced  from  25  to  7. 
A  certain  improvement  In  efficiency  of  con- 
trol, but  utmost  vigilance  needed  to  consoli- 
date the  Improvement  so  far.  Draft  law  now 
before  parliament  whereby  Individual  culti- 
vators win  be  licensed. 

The  report  also  dlscussee  problems  of  cocoa- 
leaf  production  from  which  crude  cocaine  Is 
obtained  In  the  South  American  countries  of 
Bolivia,  Peru,  Ecuador  and  Costa  Rica. 


Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  another 
good  article  on  the  narcotics  problem  In 
Arizona  and  the  Nation  was  written  by 
Ben  Cole  of  the  Arizona  Republic  and 
was  published  in  that  newspaper  Novem- 
ber 29,  1970.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao, 
as  follows : 

Mexico    Marijuana    Saturatss   thx   Untixd 
States 

(By  Ben  Cole) 

Waskikgton. — Moet  of  the  marijuana  and 
about  15  per  cent  of  the  heroin  smuggled  into 
the  United  States  comes  from  Mexico,  a  lot 
of  It  across  the  Arizona  border. 

Federal  narsotlcs  officials  here  said  the 
smuggling  of  liard  drugs  across  the  Arizona- 
Mexican  border  Is  a  serious  problem  even 
though  It  represents  only  a  small  amount 
of  the  heroin  traffic. 

Oonversetlons  with  the  men  who  run  the 
nation's  drug  enforcement  program  also  re- 
vealed these  facts  about  dopte  traffic  In  the 
United  States : 

Europe  still  produces  the  greatest  quantity 
of  Illicit  heroin  coming  Into  the  United 
States; 

The  big  drug  rings  are  still  centered  on  the 
East  Coast  with  Mafia-type  organization  In 
command; 

Cuban  and  Colombian  smugglers  are  mov- 
ing into  the  drug  racket,  being  more  and 
more  prominent  In  cocaine  and  marijuana 
of>e  rations; 

Contrary  to  popular  concept,  the  Mexican 
government  has  made  a  remarkable  record 
fighting  lllegei  narcotics  producers  and 
smugglers  and  Its  officers  have  often  sur- 
rendered their  lives  In  open  combat  with  the 
racketeers; 

Federal  narcotics  agents  today  face  more 
danger  by  far  than  their  predecessors,  and 

Foreign  governments  that  cooperate  with 
the  United  States  to  fight  the  drug  rings 
often  find  they  cant  get  reciprocal  help  in 
extraditing  criminals  from  the  United  States. 

Here  are  some  of  the  particulars : 

The  nation's  battle  against  the  dope  rack- 
eteers and  narcotics  pushers  is  run  from  a 
gleaming  white  building  at  14th  and  I  stJ'eets 
In  northwest  Washington. 

Ray  Enrlght,  chief  of  operations  for  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  I>&ngerous  Dru^, 
emphasizes  that  drug  rings  operating  in  the 
Southwest  can't  be  written  off  as  urLlmportant 
despite  the  fact  that  they  account  for  a 
relatively  small  share  of  the  overall  traffic. 
They  are  organized,  Enrlght  said,  and  dan- 
gerous to  the  public,  but  he  finds  the  flow 
of  narcotics  across  the  Mexican  border  small 
when  compared  to  the  whole  picture. 

The  traffic  In  marijuana,  of  course,  Is  an- 
other matter  because  moet  of  the  contro- 
versial weed  brought  Into  the  United  States 
comes  from  Mexico.  The  magnitude  of  the 
marijuana  traffic  Is  reflected  In  Customs  Bu- 
reau figures  showing  fiscal  1969  seizures 
numbered  2,673  and  amounted  to  47,164 
pounds;  but  the  fiscal  1970  flgures  were  4,113 
seizures  and  103304  pounds. 

Seizures  of  course,  represent  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  total  marijuana  traffic. 

Mexico  became  a  source  of  heroin  during 
World  War  n  when  the  drug  rings'  sources  in 
Europe  were  Isolated  by  lack  of  shipping  and 
because  of  military  operations. 

Contraband  poppy  fields  sprang  up  on  the 
slopes  of  Mexican  mountains,  and  under- 
ground laboratories  went  Into  operation.  But 
with  the  end  of  the  war,  the  Mafia  resumed 
the  European  traffic.  Popples  grown  In  Turkey 
supplied  opium  or  morphine  to  Ullclt  labora- 
tories In  Corsica. 

But  the  Mexican  laboratories  still  provide 
16  per  cent  of  the  heroin  coming  Into  the 
United  States. 

"It  Is  Imported  by  organized  rings — maybe 
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not  M  tightly  org«nIs«d  aa  the  five  famlllM* 
(IfofU),  but  certainly  not  fly-by-nlght. 
either."  Eniight  MUd. 

Mexico's  effort  to  stop  thU  Illegal  traffic 
waa  described  as  "heroic"  by  Oeorge  H.  Oaff- 
ney.  special  asstatant  to  Chief  John  Ingeraoll 
of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drxigs.  Oaffney.  an  outspoken  lawman  who 
la  about  to  retire,  said  he  gets  fed  up  with 
people  who  downgrade  Mexican  police  au- 
thorities. 

"They  have  done  a  wonderful  Job."  Oaffney 
said.  "And.  remember,  we're  victims  In  this 
drug  business;  they're  helping  us." 

Gaffney.  who  has  worked  with  Mexican  au- 
thontlee.  said  the  Mexican  government  has 
made  good  use  of  American-supplied  air- 
planes to  spot  poppy  fields. 

"They  have  lost  a  lot  of  men  who  were 
murdered  In  this  effort."  Oaffney  said.  He 
added  that  even  Mexican  army  personnel  have 
been  killed  fighting  the  drug  racketeers. 

The  heroin  made  m  Mexico  that  trickles 
serosa  the  border  goes  principally  to  San 
Pranclsco  and  may  move  east  from  there. 
Enrlght  said.  He  pointed  to  Chicago  and 
Detroit  as  the  places  where  the  movement  of 
drugs  e.ist  and  west  nUx. 

But  the  drug  traffic  Is  so  complicated  that 
drugs  entering  the  United  States  from 
Europe  often  are  flown  to  California  then 
carried  eastward.  Some  heroin  moves  up  the 
California  coa.<»t  from  Mexico  to  Vancouver. 
Canada,  which  has  the  highest  addict  ratio 
on  the  continent. 

Opium  and  heroin  from  China  arrives  In 
Vancouver,  but  evidently  In  smaller  amounts. 

Although  Mexico  figures  prominently  In 
the  marljuan*  traffic  and  In  a  lesser  way  In 
heroin  and  cocaine,  there  are  some  Interest- 
ing aspects  of  the  cross-border  Illicit  com- 
meroe. 

For  Instance.  California  Is  the  source  of 
most  of  the  barbiturates  and  amphetamines 
In  the  l!!egal  market  They  start  out  from 
legitimate  drug  sources,  are  sent  into  Mexico 
for  reimportation  as  contraband 

Some  heroin  from  Europe  moves  through 
Mexico,  most  of  It  via  airplane  through 
Mexico  City.  Mexico  thus  becomes  an  alter- 
nate route  for  the  Mafia-directed  drug  flow 
If  East  Coast  points  such  as  New  York.  Phila- 
delphia. Montreal  and  Miami  become  too  hot. 

Most  dope,  even  that  from  Mexico,  travels 
by  air. 

The  Customs  Bureau.  howeTcr,  made  Ita 
Wggeflt  haul  of  heroin  when  It  found  an 
automobile  aboard  a  French  Uner  with  300 
pounds  of  heroin  concealed  In  It. 

Although  heroin  and  marijuana  are  the 
big  Items  In  the  drug  battle,  the  so-called 
dangerous  drugs — the  barbiturates  and  am- 
phetamlnee — are  figuring  bigger  all  the  time. 
In  1909.  the  Customs  Bureau  seized  939  ship- 
ments of  these  totaling  4.763.301  units  of 
S  grains  each  By  1970  the  seizures  numbered 
1.081  and  the  number  of  5-graln  doses 
12.171.033. 

The  battle  against  the  dope  peddlers  Is 
becoming  more  dangerous  according  to 
Oaffney. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  we  must 
stop  the  flood  of  lilegsU  narcotics  if  we 
are  to  have  any  real  hope  of  controlling 
drug  abuse.  We  cannot  aUow  the  tempta- 
tion of  easy  access  to  drugs  to  lure  our 
youth  into  narcotics  bondage. 

I  send  the  bill  to  the  desk,  and  ask 
that  it  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDEINT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  -S.  694  >  to  amend  chapter  3 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  re- 
lating to  US.  contributlMis  to  Interna- 
tional organizations  and  programs,  to 
provide  for  a  prointun  to  control  Illegal 
international  traffic  In  narcotics,  and  to 


provide  for  withholding  of  U.S.  awlst- 
ance  to  nations  refusing  to  cooperate 
with  such  international  organizations,  or 
refusing  to  take  appropriate  steps  to  con- 
trol illegal  international  trafllc  in  nar- 
cotics, and  for  other  purpose*,  introduced 
by  Mr.  FAWNiif.  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title  smd  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 


LITHUANIA'S  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  just  a  few 
weeks  ago  we  took  note  of  the  53d  an- 
niversary of  the  short-lived  Independence 
of  the  Ukraine.  Next  Tuesday  marks  the 
53d  anniversary  of  another  captive  na- 
tion subjugated  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

February  18,  1918,  was  Independence 
Day  for  Lithuania.  This  small  but  proud 
nation  on  the  Baltic  Sea  declared  its  in- 
dependence at  a  time  when  the  Commu- 
nists in  Russia  were  shouting  their  false 
slogans  promising  freedom  and  self-de- 
termination. 

For  the  next  two  decades,  the  tiny  na- 
tion of  Lithuania  made  great  strides  for- 
ward. 

Then,  in  1940,  the  Soviet  Union 
pounced  upon  not  only  Lithuania,  but 
Latvia  and  Estonia.  During  their  ruth- 
less rule  of  these  captive  nations,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
deported  or  killed  more  than  25  percent 
of  the  Lithuanian  population. 

The  lessons  of  the  Ukraine.  Lithuania, 
and,  more  recently,  Czechoslovakia, 
should  serve  as  a  reminder  to  all  of  us 
that  the  Soviets  have  followed  a  con- 
sistently sinister  plan  for  more  than  half 
a  century.  It  should  serve  as  a  warning 
to  those  people  and  nations  who  think 
that  the  Communists  will  deal  honorably 
or  respect  the  integrity  of  any  less  power- 
ful nation. 

As  for  the  people  of  Lithuania,  we  can 
pray  that  someday  they  will  again  en- 
joy the  independence  they  declared  53 
years  ago. 


NATIONAL  FORESTS  IN  ARIZONA 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  Arizona 
is  blessed  to  have  so  much  natural  beauty 
and  so  many  natural  resources.  We  also 
have  a  beautiful  magazine.  Arizona  High- 
ways. 

In  the  January  1971  issue  of  the  maga- 
alne  there  is  an  excellent  article  on  the 
National  Forests  in  Arizona. 

This  article  describes  the  forests  and 
the  multiple  use  concept  which  provides 
the  most  benefit  for  the  most  people. 
These  forests  are  especially  important  to 
us  because  they  are  on  our  watersheds, 
and  water  is  the  one  thing  that  Arizo- 
nans  prize  above  all  else  as  far  as  re- 
sources is  concerned. 

But  these  forests  also  provide  timber 
and  recreation,  two  other  important 
commodities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
Arizona  Highways  article  printed  in  the 
Rkcori)  so  that  I  may  share  it  «ith  mv 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives. 

"There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoko, 
as  follows: 


NanoNAL  FoKxars  nr  Auzona 
Winter  or  summer  there  are  always  oppor- 
tunities for  outdoor  recreation  within  the 
▼arled  climea  of  seven  National  Forests  in 
Arizona — 11  million  acres  of  public  land 
managed  by  the  Forest  Service,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  But  while  most  peo- 
ple— and  there  were  7.2  million  visits  in 
1999 — know  the  forests  as  mountain  play- 
grounds, they  aerve  other  equally  important 
purposes.  More  than  half  of  the  water  used 
In  Arizona  homes.  Industry,  and  agriculture 
originates  as  rain  and  snow  on  the  high 
mountains  within  the  National  Forests  Sixty 
percent  of  the  sawtlmber  volume  used  b; 
Arizona's  wood  products  industries  comei 
from  the  same  lands  and  thousands  of  cattle, 
sheep,  and  big  game  animals  harvest  Ht- 
tlonal  Forest  forage. 

The  National  Forests  live  up  to  their  bill- 
ing as  "Lands  of  Many  tlses." 

Come  along  on  an  armchair  tour  of  these 
special  public  lands  which  were  withdrawn 
from  the  public  domain  early  in  the  cen- 
tury to  ensure  that  the  renewable  resources 
would  not  tie  abused.  Included  were  some 
desert  lands  in  southern  and  central  Ari- 
zona where  manat;ement  would  minimize 
erosion  and  protect  the  quality  of  water 
flowing  from  the  high  country.  The  north- 
ernmost National  Fore^'s  are  the  Coconino, 
1.8  million  acres,  and  the  timber-rich  Kal- 
bab  with  1.7  million  acres.  The  Old  West 
still  lingers  here  In  the  land  and  the  people. 
The  Mogollon  Rim.  also  known  as  the  Tooto 
Rim.  formed  the  backdrop  {or  many  of  Zane 
Orey'a  western  novels  and  much  of  Arizona's 
early  history  developed  within  view  of  the 
ageless,  meandering  cliffs  that  bound  the 
Coconino  on  the  aouth.  The  rocky  rim  marks 
the  end  of  the  high  plateau  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  rolling  hills  that  lead  to  tbe 
southern  desert.  Beautiful  Oak  Creek  Can- 
yon, a  favorite  of  visitors  to  the  Coconino 
and  the  setting  for  dozens  of  western  movies, 
la  a  showcase  of  multi-colored  rock  forma- 
tions which  fall  away  from  the  Mogollon 
Rim  aouth  of  Flagstaff  and  then  blend  into 
the  famous  red  rock  country  as  the  canyon 
widens.  Iklany  of  the  red  buttcs  have  been 
carved  by  the  elements  Into  recognizable 
forms  There  la  Cathedral  Rock,  Bell  Rock, 
and  Capitol  Butte.  Hundreds  of  others  must 
depend  on  the  imagination  for  names.  Oak 
Creek  wanders  along  the  canyon  bottom 
wearing  the  red  rock  Into  eye-catching 
shapes.  The  clear,  rushing  creek  la  stoclied 
with  trout  for  the  pleasure  of  the  fisher- 
man. For  the  anglers  who  disdain  the  too- 
popular  stream,  there  are  plenty  of  other 
places.  The  Coconino  offers  191  miles  of  fish- 
ing streams  and  many  lakes.  Oak  Creek 
Canyon  boasta  11  camp  and  picnic  sites 
with  space  for  200  families.  During  the  sum- 
mer months  several  times  as  many  tables 
and  fireplaces  would  be  needed  to  meet  the 
demand  generated  by  the  natural  beaut; 
of  the  red  rock. 

The  vacationer  needn't  despair  Oak  Creek 
Canyon  la  only  one  of  many  recreation  spots 
on  tb«  Coconino.  The  Foreat  spreads  in 
every  direction  from  Flagstaff.  It  is  part  of 
the  largest  continuous  stand  of  ponderosa 
pine  in  the  West — 300  mile*  of  forest  begin- 
ning in   southwestern  New  B4exlco. 

Where  the  Coconino  ends  to  the  west,  the 
Kftlb*b  National  Forest  begins  The  southern 
bord«r  of  tbe  Coconino  marks  the  northern 
edges  of  the  Prescott  and  Ton  to  National 
Forests  and  the  Sltgreaves  National  Forest 
Ilea  to  the  east  Rising  abruptly  just  north 
of  Flagstaff,  where  the  eleratlon  Is  almost 
7  000  feet,  are  the  San  Francisco  Peaks  which 
enjoy  the  rear-round  popularity  The  Ari- 
zona Snow  Bowl  ski  area  occupies  part  of 
1 1  800-foot  Agasslz  Peak  where  the  chalrllft 
operates  winter  and  summer.  A  favorite  pas- 
time for  the  adventurous  Is  hiking  from 
Agaaalz.  acroos  a  elact^r -carved  saddle,  t"  the 
top  of  12.880-foot  Humphreys  Peak.  The  view 
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U  breathtaking  from  any  point.  There  la 
plenty  of  big  game  for  both  hunter?  and 
shutterbugs  on  every  National  Forest.  Oame 
animals  are  managed  by  the  State  which 
wts  seasons  and  bag  limits.  Common  to  most 
National  Forests  In  Arizona  and  New  Mex- 
100.  the  two  states  making  up  the  Forest 
Service's  Southwesterr  Region,  are  deer,  elk, 
actelope.  bear,  and  turkey.  Mountain  lions 
roam  the  area  as  well  as  many  species  of 
small  game  and  birds. 

Kalbab  North  makes  up  the  greater  part  of 
the  Grand  Canyon  Natloiial  Oame  Preserve, 
where  hunting  is  strictly  controlled.  It  Is 
world-renowned  for  th>.  Kalbab  deer  herd 
from  which  several  Boone  and  Crockett  tro- 
phies have  come.  The  ra-e  and  beautiful  Kal- 
bab Squirrel,  with  Its  plume-Uke  white  tall 
and  tufted  ears,  makes  Its  home  only  In  this 
area.  It  is  only  one  of  a  long  list  of  rare  or  en- 
dangered species  of  wildlife  found  on  tbe  Na- 
tional Forests.  Special  care  Is  taken  to  pro- 
tect these  animals,  blrcls,  and  fish  and  the 
habitat  on  which  they  depend.  In  1969.  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Arizona  Oam-*  and  Fish 
Department,  National  Park  Service,  and  the 
Forest  Service  met  at  Jacob  Lake  to  launch 
■  study  of  the  aqulrrel  and  Its  total  depend- 
ence on  ponderosa  pine  groves.  The  meet- 
ing produced  plans  for  continued  measure- 
ments of  squirrel  populations  and  trends 
by  sampling  the  numbers  of  pine  branch  tips 
clipped  by  feeding  squirrels.  Tiny  radio  trans- 
mitters have  been  attached  to  Individual 
squirrels  to  study  travel  patterns.  Experts 
from  the  Kalbab  National  Forest  were 
charged  with  developing  studies  to  learn 
how  timber  harvesting  activity  may  affect 
the  habitat  of  the  squirrel  and  whether  har- 
vesting must  be  modified  to  permanently 
maintain  a  suitable  home  for  the  unique 
animal.  Another  effort  to  save  an  endan- 
gered species  was  completea  In  November, 
1970  In  'he  Olla  National  Forest  just  across 
the  border  in  New  Mexico.  The  Gila  trout,  a 
native  on  the  verge  of  extinction,  waa  given 
s  new  lease  on  life.  Fisheries  experts  from 
the  New  Mexico  Department  of  Oame  and 
Pish  and  the  Forest  Service  trapped  about 
200  of  the  estimated  3,000-4,000  trout  In 
Main  Diamond  Creek  of  the  Black  Range 
Primitive  Area  and  moved  them  to  McKnlght 
Canyon,  some  20  miles  south  and  outside 
the  Primitive  Area.  TTie  move  capped  five 
years  of  research  and  planning  which  found 
that  the  trout,  once  conunon  throughout  the 
Olla  River  drainage,  was  making  Its  lost 
stand  In  a  four-mile  stretch  of  Diamond 
Creet  where  an  outbreak  of  disease  or  p>ol- 
lutlon  caused  by  a  sizable  forest  fire  could 
destroy  all  of  them.  The  decline  of  the  spe- 
cies Is  attributed  In  part  to  competition  and 
hybridization  with  other  species  of  trout 
Introduced  over  many  years.  All  fish  were 
eliminated  from  McKnlght  Creek  before  the 
transplant  end  a  Darrter  was  constructed  to 
prevent  unwanted  flah  from  returning.  Other 
streams  In  the  Olla  National  Forest  are  con- 
sidered suitable  for  relntroductlon  of  the 
Oils  trout,  and  the  results  obtained  in  Mc- 
Knlght Creek  will  decide  whether  further 
trsnsplanu  will  be  carried  out. 

Returning  to  northern  Arizona  and  the 
Kalbab,  another  of  Its  attractions  Is  the 
beauty  of  magnificent  timber  stands,  often 
compared  with  the  rich  forests  of  the  north- 
western states.  On  the  Kalbab  and  through- 
out Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  the  timber  In- 
dustry Is  a  mainstay  of  the  economy.  Stock- 
men, who  pay  for  permits  allowing  them  to 
use  National  Forest  forage,  provide  another 
economic  base  for  nearby  communities. 

Overriding  other  resources  Is  the  watex- 
»hed  value  of  the  high  country.  The  same 
mountains  that  are  such  a  pleasure  to  the 
vacationist  do  the  Important  job  of  catch- 
ing and  holding  vast  amounts  of  snow  and 
rtln.  This  moisture  finds  Its  way  to  many 
farms  and  communities  via  streams  and  riv- 
ers and  as  underground  water.  To  accommo- 
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date  recreationlsts,  the  Forest  Service  has 
scattered  camp  and  picnic  grounds  and  other 
public  facilities  throughout  the  National 
Forests.  Maps  of  each  Forest  are  available 
free  from  the  Regional  Office  in  Albuquerque 
or  from  each  Supervlsor'B  office. 

Other  National  Vonn*  in  Arizona  are  the 
Tonto,  2.8  million  acres,  headquartered  in 
Phoenix:  the  Apache.  IJl  mUUon  acres.  In 
Sprlngervllle;  Prescott.  1.2  mUUon  acres.  In 
Prescott;  Sltgraves.  807,000  acres,  In  Hol- 
brook:  and  the  Coronado,  1.7  million  acres. 
In  T\icson.  There  are  five  more  in  New  Mexico 
totaling  9  million  acres.  Within  the  Forests 
are  ten  Wildernesses  encompassing  1,1  mil- 
lion acres  and  seven  Primitive  Areas — admin- 
istered as  Wilderness  but  not  part  of  the 
Wilderness  System  until  each  is  reviewed  for 
suitability  by  Congress — with  594,000  acres. 
Each  was  set  aside  as  a  living  museum,  the 
land  as  it  was  before  civilization  moved  west. 
No  one  enters  except  on  foot  or  horseback 
and  all  mechanized  equipment  Is  forbidden. 
They  are  lands  of  yesterday  where  nature 
takes  its  course.  Each  life  zone,  from  the 
desert  to  the  alpine.  Is  represented  In  at  least 
one  of  the  roadless  areas,  making  a  wilder- 
ness experience  available  at  any  time  of  year. 
Perhaps  the  most  famous  of  the  Wilderness 
Is  the  Superstition  of  the  Tonto  National 
Forest  in  south-central  Arizona.  The  desert 
mountain  range  Is  steeped  in  legend  from 
the  pioneer  days  and  centuries  earlier  the 
awesome  mountains  were  entwined  In  In- 
dian folklore  Its  winding  trails  and  stark 
beauty  are  favorites  of  winter  visitors  to  the 
Arizona  desert  country.  The  Tonto  also  has 
the  Mazatzal  and  Sierra  Ancha  Wildernesses, 
while  ftirther  south  the  Chlrlcahua  and  the 
Oalluro  He  within  the  Coronado  National 
Forest.  The  Blue  Range  Primitive  Area  takes 
up  180,000  acres  of  the  Apache,  overlapping 
Into  New  Mexico.  The  Prescott  and  Tonto 
share  the  Pine  Mountain  Primitive  Area  and 
Sycamore  Canyon  has  parts  within  the  Co- 
conino. Kalbab.  and  Prescott. 

In  the  early  days  of  statehood,  manage- 
ment of  the  rich  southwestern  mountains 
was  comparatively  simple.  Tbe  gtildlng  prin- 
ciples are  the  same — multiple  use  manage- 
ment for  sustained  yield  of  the  renewable 
resources — but  the  cowboy  and  the  logger 
are  no  longer  alone.  Every  year  the  nvimber 
of  recreation  users  of  the  National  Forests 
grows  rapidly. 

The  growing  use  and  concern  for  the 
environment  have  required  more  specialized 
and  sophisticated  management  techniques. 
Wilderness  and  natural  beauty  now  are  con- 
sidered major  resources  along  with  such 
tangibles  as  wood  and  water.  Policies  now 
In  effect  emphasize  natural  beauty,  protec- 
tion of  wildlife,  and  guarding  against  pollu- 
tion. The  new  standard  for  timber  harvest 
areas  requires  lopping  branches  from  tree 
tops  left  after  sawlogs  are  removed.  This 
keeps  the  debris  close  to  the  ground  and 
speeds  decay,  reduces  fire  danger,  and  Im- 
proves appearances.  All  felled  trees,  brush, 
and  logging  debris  along  roadways.  Including 
spur  roads,  and  streams  must  be  disposed  of. 
This  requires  piling  of  slash  for  later  burn- 
ing when  weather  conditions  are  favorable 
and  when  few  people  are  In  the  area.  There 
are  many  areas  within  the  region  where  the 
effects  of  these  policies  are  already  visible. 
Management  of  National  Forest  rangeland 
also  is  subject  to  new  standards.  Where  pln- 
yon  and  Juniper  trees  are  removed  to  In- 
crease forage  production,  esthetic  values  have 
taken  on  major  impwrtance.  Trees  toppled 
by  bulldozers  are  plied  and  burned.  Edges  of 
new  meadows  are  left  uneven  to  emulate 
nature.  The  treated  land  Is  reseeded  with 
grasses  and  forbs  favored  by  livestock  and 
virlldllfe.  and  a  new  ecological  chain  of  life 
Is  re-cycled. 

The  Forest  Ranger  In  charge  of  each 
Ranger  District  uses  as  a  prime  management 
tool  a  Multiple  Use  Plan.  It  Incorporates  a 
map  and   written  section  developed   within 


the  franaework  of  the  Region's  Multli^e  X7s« 
Management  Oulde. 

The  guide  creates  nine  management  zones 
and  dehnes  how  each  Is  to  be  managed  and 
upon  what  resource  emphasis  will  be  placed. 
The  zone  concept  provides  tbe  backbone  of  a 
system  designed  to  produce  the  greatest  good 
for  the  greatest  number  of  people  wliiie  pro- 
tecting, and  often  enhancing,  the  basic  re- 
sources. Briefly,  the  Management  Zones  are: 

Water  Influence  Zone — A  vital  resource  In 
the  Southwest,  water  In  streams  and  lakes  is 
a  major  attraction  for  recreationlsts.  Man- 
agement emphasis  is  placed  on  msilntalning 
water  quality  for  Its  ultimate  use  In  homes, 
agriculture,  and  Industry:  developing  rec- 
reation facilities  and  protecting  scenic 
beauty. 

Travel  Influence  Zone — Beauty  and  op- 
portunities for  outdoor  fun  are  the  zone's 
major  features.  It  includes  areas  along  ro&ds, 
trails,  railroads,  other  travel  routes,  and  plc- 
nl:  and  camp^TOunds.  Other  resources  are 
used,  but  onlj  in  ways  that  enhance  the 
quality  of  the  environment. 

Intermediate  Zone — Tbe  most  Important 
for  the  production  of  sawtlmber  and  forage. 
Rangflng  from  6,000  to  10300  feet  above  sea 
level,  the  zone  covers  about  30  percent  of  the 
Region's  National  Forests.  Big  game  animals 
are  plentiful.  Fishing,  hiking,  and  camping 
are  other  attractions.  The  zone  frequently 
provides  the  distant  scenery  visible  from 
highways.  It  receives  comparatively  little 
public  use.  Major  Importance  Is  for  sustained 
yield  of  timber,  water,  wildlife,  and  forage. 

Desert  Zone — ^Large  parts  of  southern  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico  fall  into  this  category 
with  Its  rugged  l>eauty  and  desert  plants 
and  wildlife.  Management  is  aimed  at  main- 
taining the  native  desert  flora  and  fauna  for 
Its  recreational  and  esthetic  values.  It  ranges 
from  1,400  to  3,500  feet. 

Grassland  Zone — Because  of  climatic  lim- 
itations and  erosive  soils,  this  zone  Is  suit- 
able for  forage  production  but  not  for  culti- 
vation. Management  alms  at  demonEtratlng 
good  grassland  agriculture  on  these  lands  to 
encourage  owners  of  similar  lands  to  do  tbe 
same — protect  natural  beauty  and  develop 
recreational  opportunities. 

Chaparral  Zone — This  Is  land  covered  with 
brushy  vegetation  In  central  and  southeast- 
ern Arizona  and  in  southwestern  New  Mex- 
ico. Livestock  and  wildlife  make  limited  use 
of  the  area.  Management  goals  are  increas- 
ing water  yield,  reducing  fire  hazard,  sta- 
bilizing soil,  and  Improving  forage. 

Special  Zone — They  are  areas  classified 
because  of  some  special  feature  or  use.  In- 
cluded are  wildernesses;  primitive,  scenic, 
and  natural  areas;  experimental  forests  and 
ranges;  and  historical,  geological,  archeolog- 
leal,  or  twtanlcal  areas. 

Woodland  Zone — The  common  plnyon  and 
juniper  land  of  the  Southwest.  Important  tat 
forage  production,  game  habitat,  and  im- 
proved watershed  conditions.  Soil  stability 
must  l>e  carefully  controlled. 

Creet  Zone — Ranging  In  elevation  from 
10,500  feet  up,  this  zone  Is  characterized  by 
rocky  ridges  and  limited  stands  of  subalplne 
fir,  dwarfed  Engelmann  spruce,  and  limber 
pine.  The  San  Francisco  Peaks  area  of  the 
Coconino  are  an  example  of  the  zone.  It 
produces  more  water  per  acre  than  any 
other  land  in  the  Southwest.  It  also  is 
among  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the 
National  Forests. 

The  12  National  Forests  of  the  South- 
western Region  are  among  154  Forests  In  tbe 
National  Forest  System  totaling  187  million 
acres.  Forest  Service  Chief  Edward  P.  Cliff, 
Washington,  DC,  delegates  responsibility  to 
nine  Regional  Foresters.  Directly  responsi- 
ble to  the  Regional  Foresters  are  Forest  Su- 
pervisors and  below  them  are  the  Forest 
Service's  keymen.  the  District  Forest  Rangers, 
the  officers  charged  ■with  on-the-ground  ex- 
ecution of  management  policies.  Southwest- 
ern Regional  Forester  Wm.   D.  Hurst  com- 
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mented  In  fc  recent  statement:  "Our  popula- 
tion Is  growing  rapidly,  but  our  land  re- 
■ources  are  not.  Tbls  meana  that  we  must 
get  all  we  can  out  of  tbe  existing  land 
without  Impairing  ita  ability  to  produce. 
Tbe  Forest  Service  la  convinced  that  Multi- 
ple Use  ICanagement  Is  the  best  system  de- 
vised to  date  to  enable  the  National  For- 
ests to  produce  the  maximum  In  public  bene- 
fits now  and  In  the  future." 

Within  the  law.  concept  of  Multiple  Use 
Management  of  the  National  Forests  can 
be  Intensified,  depending  on  tbe  will  of  the 
people  and  Congress.  But  while  they  may 
have  to  work  harder,  tbe  National  Forests 
will  always  be  lands  where  American  families 
can  choose  their  outdoor  tun.  whether  It  be 
a  weekend  picnic  or  a  trip  to  the  far  moun- 
tains, where  civilization  cannot  follow. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  previously  entered,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Vermont  Is  now  recognized. 


A  PROPOSED  INTERNATIONAL  CON- 
FERENCE TO  PROMOTE  PEACE  IN 
INDOCHINA 

Mr.  .VIKEN.  Mr.  President.  John 
Oreenleaf  Whittier  once  wrote: 

Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen.  tbe 
saddest  are  these:  "It  might  have  been!" 

Since  Whittier's  day.  we  have  devised 
a  new  term  called  'Monday  morning 
quarterbacking." 

Whatever  we  call  it,  however,  it  is  an 
Insidious  disease  which  affects  a  large 
percentage  of  the  human  race. 

It  affects  people  differently. 

In  some  cases,  the  victim,  having 
made  a  mistake,  spends  the  rest  of  his 
natural  life  trying  to  Justify  it  and 
putting  the  blame  on  others  for  his  per- 
sonal error. 

In  other  cases,  the  victim  seeks  fame 
and  glory  in  exposing  the  real  or 
imaginary  mistakes  of  others — fre- 
quently without  offering  any  construc- 
tive alternative  of  his  own. 

The  disease  I  am  speaking  of  is  no  re- 
specter of  race,  creed,  color,  or 
nationalities. 

It  thrives  and  propagates  with  great 
rapidity  in  the  media  of  international 
relations. 

It  is  no  respecter  of  status  and  has 
been  known  to  attack  even  Members  of 
Congress  with  great  virulence. 

The  war  in  Indochina  has  provided  a 
particularly  rich  culture  for  the  multipli- 
cation of  this  germ. 

Frankly,  I  don't  like  this  bug. 

I  get  no  satisfaction  in  trying  to 
humiliate  others  for  mistakes  of  the  past. 

For  the  good  of  our  own  coimtry,  we 
should  spend  our  time  planning  for  the 
future  instead  of  promoting  recrimina- 
tion for  the  past. 

In  an  effort  to  follow  my  own  advice, 
I  want  to  make  a  specific  suggestion  de- 
signed to  help  the  President  in  at  least 
one  part  of  the  world  toward  his  goal  of 
a  "generation  of  peace." 

My  suggestion  concerns  Vietnam  and 
Southeast  Asia. 

Its  purpose  is  to  foster  a  logical  reason 
for  American  policy  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  great  many  Amer- 
icans, very  probably  a  large  majority. 


now  think  that  we  had  no  right  to  be- 
come involved  as  we  have  been  In  Viet- 
nam. 

This  sense  of  guilt  pervades  our  na- 
tional life  in  many  ways. 

In  such  an  atmosphere,  the  rule  of 
reason  does  not  always  prevail. 

Arguments  about  past  sins  of  commis- 
sion and  omission  become  more  rituals 
than  debates,  more  symptoms  of  a  fever 
than  contributions  to  its  cure. 

The  President's  Asian  problem  is  not 
of  his  making 

Whoever  had  occupied  the  White 
House  afte--  1968  would  have  found  that 
the  Presidency  had  already  been  weak- 
ened in  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy. 

Some  redress  in  the  balance  of  author- 
ity away  from  the  White  House  and  to- 
ward Congress  was  both  necessary  and 
desirable. 

The  authority  of  the  President  and  of 
the  foreign  relations  bureaucracy  in  the 
1960's  clearly  got  out  of  hand. 

As  far  back  as  1966, 1  called  for  a  uni- 
lateral decision  on  our  part  in  Vietnam 
that  would  have  stopped  the  massive  ex- 
port of  our  foreign  relations  bureauc- 
racy— military  and  civilian — an  act  that 
made  self-determination  impossible  in 
that  distressed  country. 

My  proposal  was  rejected. 

Now,  politicians  and  others  are  vying 
with  one  another  in  fanciful  suggestions 
for  absolving  ourselves  of  our  errors 
either  through  pretending  that  South- 
east Asia  is  not  Important,  or  through 
advocating  further  political  interven- 
tions in  order  to  produce  a  government 
of  accommodation  In  Vietnam,  a  gov- 
ernment that  Is  dedicated  to  relieving  us 
from  mistakes  of  the  past. 

Some  of  the  suggestions  now  being 
made  would  simply  postpone  the  day 
of  national  healing,  rather  than  bring 
about  betterment. 

There  Is,  and  always  has  been,  the 
possibility  of  a  third  course  in  Vietnam, 
one  which  rejects  military  solutions  on 
the  one  hand  and  further  political  In- 
terventions on  the  other. 

It  Is  a  course  which  has  been  Intimated 
by  both  President  Nixon  and  President 
Johnson,  but  which  has  so  far  not  ma- 
terialized largely  because  it  Is  not  within 
the  power  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  Initiate  this  course. 

The  course  I  refer  to  is  the  possibility 
that  other  governments  may  now  see  fit  to 
associate  themselves  with  what  must  be 
done  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Th<*  course  I  refer  to  involves  the  na- 
tions of  that  part  of  the  world  creating 
new  circumstances  which  will  permit 
others,  as  well  as  the  United  States,  to 
contribute  to  the  peaceful  development 
of  that  area. 

So  long  as  the  United  States  was  dis- 
pensing alliances  and  others  were  lin- 
ing up  to  join  them,  the  White  House 
was  the  logical  place  to  look  for  initia- 
tives designed  to  give  justification  to  our 
actions  abroad. 

The  Korean  war  was  a  good  example 
of  this. 

However.  Washington  Is  not  dispensing 
alliances  any  more;  neither  Is  Moscow 
nor  Peking. 

The  great  powers  cannot  dispense  al- 
liances   today    t>ecause    under    current 


world  conditions  their  vast  military  pow- 
er cannot  be  translated  Into  comparable 
political  Influence. 

When  they  fail  politically,  they  risk 
having  to  use  their  power  for  ruthless 
repression,  as  Russia  did  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

In  fact,  wherever  the  Soviet  Army  has 
moved  beyond  Its  borders  since  World 
War  II,  It  has  been  to  suppress  its  so- 
called  allies. 

Or,  when  we  overstep  the  mark,  as  we 
did  in  Vietnam,  we  are  condemned  to 
withdraw  in  a  manner  that  will  look  to 
all  the  world  like  a  retreat  into  isolation- 
ism. 

We  are  now  faced  with  a  condition 
where,  unless  others  can  fashion  some 
new  reason  for  American  policy  in  South- 
east Asia,  It  does  not  He  in  the  Presi- 
dent's power  to  make  the  Nixon  doctrine 
much  more  than  such  a  retreat. 

President  Nixon  knows  he  cannot  hope 
to  contain  opposition  at  home  by  engag- 
ing in  military  adventures  abroad,  an 
option  that  continually  tempts  totalitar- 
ian regimes. 

His  foreign  policy  must  now  be  pre- 
sented In  a  context  that  is  understood 
and  supported  by  the  American  people. 

He  could  claim  justification  on  the 
grounds  that  the  national  interest  is 
directly  threatened. 

Or.  he  could  claim  justification  as  part 
of  a  collective  action  by  a  group  of  na- 
tions pledged  to  keep  some  peace  in  Indo- 
china. 

President  Nixon  no  longer  claims  the 
former. 

Unless  other  nations  create  conditions 
that  permit  him  to  claim  the  latter,  his 
policy  will  become  one.  not  just  of  with- 
drawal, but,  of  retreat. 

Militarily,  we  are  told  by  the  admin- 
istration that  our  withdrawing  from  In- 
dochina is  an  irreversible  process. 

The  role  of  our  air  power,  currently  a 
source  of  apprehension  here  at  home,  has 
changed  radically. 

The  President  has  made  It  clear  that 
bombing  as  a  tactical  measure  to  pursue 
an  elusive  military  victory  has  become 
bombing  to  cover  a  withdrawal  and  to 
protect  us  on  the  way  out. 

Opposing  its  use  now  would  seem  as 
futile  as  it  would  have  been  to  oppose 
the  use  of  air  power  at  Dunkirk. 

Yet.  bombing  has  never  healed  the  na- 
tional divisions  in  any  country,  except  in 
those  countries  on  which  the  bombs  fell. 

Vietnam,  however.  Is  not  Dunkirk;  we 
are  not  leaving  a  defeated  nation  behind, 
but.  hopefully,  a  nation  capable  of  de- 
fending Itself. 

The  purport  of  our  withdrawal  Is  to 
correct  the  grave  mistakes  of  the  past. 

The  President's  unfortunate  dilemma 
was  bound  to  Increase  demands  for  re- 
lief through  further  political  interven- 
tion. 

Hanoi  l.s  obviously  still  counting  on  just 
this  possibility. 

The  broken  record  of  the  Paris  peace 
talks  always  sticks  at  that  point  where 
we  are  asked  to  Intervene  again  In  the 
selection  of  a  President  In  Saigon  In  or- 
der to  accommodate  the  Communists. 

Hanoi  does  not  just  want  us  to  with- 
draw our  forces  and  by  a  given  date. 

Hanoi  wants  us  to  deliver  to  them  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam. 
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To  them  that  is  what  the  war  has  been 
about  from  the  beginning. 

The  President  resolutely  refuses  to  add 
betrayal  to  our  other  mistakes  in  Viet- 
nam, and  I  support  him  in  this  resolve. 

•nie  validity  of  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment will  be  tested  in  an  election  next 
October. 

Americans,  oflQcials,  and  politicians 
alike  will  be  tempted  to  choose  sides 
along  with  the  Vietnamese. 

Electoral  events  the  world  over  have 
the  tendency  to  attract  American  ac- 
tlvifits  as  flypaper  attracts  flies. 

Some,  I  fear,  will  be  quick  to  apply  the 
word  "corruption,"  as  happened  In  the 
elections  of  1967. 

This  is  very  risky,  because  those  who 
make  the  charge  often  do  not  realize 
how  different  Vietnamese  culture  Is  from 
our  own. 

It  would  be  highly  dangerous  to  tamper 
with  the  political  test  that  will  take  place 
In  South  Vietnam  next  October. 

I  believe  the  President  when  he  says 
that  the  Nationalists  In  South  Vietnam 
are  now  strong  enough  militarily  to  tend 
to  their  own  defense  and  determine  their 
own  political  course. 

I  was  willing  to  take  that  gamble  over 
5  years  ago,  before  our  massive  interven- 
tions. 

In  a  sense,  we  have  come  full  circle. 

It  Is  possible  to  say  again,  as  it  was  in 
the  early  1960's.  that,  in  the  absence  of 
renewed  intervention,  the  political  solu- 
tion of  conflicts  in  Indochina  can  be  left 
largely  to  the  parties  there. 

With  the  withdrawal  of  our  troops, 
self-determination  will  be  possible  again. 

I  do  not  want  to  get  into  the  details 
of  future  financial  and  economic  assist- 
ance to  Indochina,  but  there  is  no  evad- 
ing the  fact  that  we  are  leaving  the  peo- 
ple there  not  only  with  an  enormous  sup- 
ply of  weapons  with  which  to  settle  their 
disputes,  but  also  with  an  economy  that 
for  a  while  at  least  will  be  dangerously 
dependent  on  subsidies  mainly  from  the 
US.  Treasury. 

Direct  and  indirect  expenditures  of  the 
US.  Government  now  account  for  about 
60  percent  of  all  the  measurable  economic 
activity  in  South  Vietnam. 

Military  activities  already  account  for 
80  percent  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
budget,  with  the  prospect  that  the  share 
will  20  even  higher  as  our  troops 
withdraw. 

This  prospect  of  a  continued,  large 
financial  drain,  analogous  to  the  mili- 
tary drain  of  recent  years,  \v111  feed  the 
tendency  to  make  the  Nixon  doctrine 
more  a  reflection  of  domestic  than  for- 
eign policy. 

It  is  bound  to  feed  the  isolationist 
trend. 

The  world  should  know  that  the  Presi- 
dency and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  are  simply  not  powerful  enough 
to  do  alone  what  many  think  should  be 
done  to  help  the  peoples  of  Southeast 
Asia. 

This  would  be  so  even  if  there  existed 
among  us  a  real  consensus  about  what 
ought  to  be  done,  which  Is  manifestly  not 
Mnow. 

Public  c^inion  has  curtailed  the  power 
of  the  Presidency  to  control  and  direct 
foreign  policy  in  this  part  of  the  world. 


As  yet,  there  has  been  no  commen- 
surate Increase  in  the  contribution  of 
the  Congress  toward  constructive  alter- 
natives. 

Either  there  is  a  new  plausible  reason 
for  our  actions  in  Southeast  Asia  or 
events  will  inexorably  diminish  our  In- 
volvement financially  as  well  as  mllltar- 
uy. 

If  we  are  to  have  new  requests  every  6 
months  or  so  from  the  'White  House  or 
State  or  Defense  Departments  for  large 
subsidies  for  Indochina  without  any  new 
justification  for  our  actions,  It  means 
trouble  ahead. 

Congress  will  rightfully  rebel. 

If,  in  its  efforts  to  persuade  Congress 
to  awropriate  these  subsidies,  the  Exec- 
utive resorts  to  arguments  that  can 
only  reopen  old  wounds,  it  will  encour- 
age the  still  active  ritual  of  self-destruc- 
tion that  has  characterized  the  Vietnam 
debate  In  this  country  in  recent  months. 

The  time  has  come  for  someone  other 
than  the  President  of  the  United  States 
or  the  great  powers  of  Europe  to  convene 
a  conference  of  nations  concerned  with 
Southeast  Asia  to  consider  collective  ac- 
tion in  support  of  the  people  there. 

We  need  a  new  setting,  not  the  reac- 
tivation of  the  Geneva  Conference  on 
Indochina. 

We  need  a  conference  whose  purpose 
would  be  to  promote  peace,  but  not  nec- 
essarily by  trying  to  write  a  peace  treaty. 

Peace,  after  all,  is  not  a  final  solution. 

It  is  a  state  of  affairs  that  permits 
more  effort  to  be  spent  on  activities  of  a 
constructive,  even  if  competitive  nature, 
and  less  on  military  affairs. 

The  normal  state  of  relations  among 
nations  is  not  one  of  perfect  harmony 
and  cooperation. 

It  is  a  state  of  competing  and  con- 
flicting interests  that  are  reconciled 
through  continuous  negotiation  and  di- 
plomacy. 

This  is  the  realistic  objective  in  South- 
east Asia  as  elsewhere. 

A  new  conference  should  concern  It- 
self primarily  with  reconstruction  and 
development  in  a  context  that  would 
encourage  the  parties  directly  concerned 
in  Indochina  to  make  peace  among 
themselves. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  principles 
of  the  Geneva  Accords  laid  down  in  1954 
for  Vietnam  Euid  in  1962  for  Laos. 

Those  principles  assert  the  right  of 
the  nations  of  Indochina  to  determine 
their  own  political  course,  free  of  for- 
eign intervention,  and  in  strict  neutral- 
ity in  the  conflicts  among  the  great 
powers. 

While  the  United  States,  in  deference 
to  the  position  of  President  Diem  of 
South  Vietnam,  did  not  sign  the  Geneva 
Accords  of  1954,  we  did  sign  those  of 
1962  concerning  Laos. 

A  new  conference  can  accept  these 
principles  without  necessarily  concern- 
ing itself  with  writing  a  peace  treaty. 

In  the  past  year,  several  suggestions 
have  been  made  to  reactivate  the  Ge- 
neva Conference  with  a  formal  peace 
treaty  In  mind. 

There  have  been  honorable  sugges- 
tions from  the  Government  of  Prance, 
from  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  from  a  group  of  Southeast 


Asian  nations  hosted  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Indonesia  in  Djakarta. 

The  British  Govenmient,  in  its  capac- 
ity with  Russia  as  cochalrman  of  the 
Geneva  Conference,  has  issued  repeated 
invitations. 

The  British  have  a  noble  record  in 
these  matters,  for  they  were  the  prime 
movers  behind  the  first  conference  in 
1954. 

And  President  Nixon,  himself.  In  his 
speech  of  October  7,  last,  accepted  the 
substance  of  these  suggestions. 

The  Russians,  however,  have  persist- 
ently refused. 

Maybe,  they  were  right. 

They  may  have  recognized  the  futility 
of  such  action. 

Without  detracting  at  all  from  these 
several  honorable  initiatives,  the  time 
has  come  for  nations  to  face  the  fact 
that  the  day  has  passed  when  the  major 
problems  of  A.'ila  can  be  settled  in  some 
European  city,  where  Russia  and  the 
Western  Powers  enjoy  a  protocol  status 
far  In  excess  of  their  real  Influence. 

The  time  has  come  for  nations  to  rec- 
ognize that  formal  pesMie  among  the 
parties  In  Indochina  will  only  come  as  a 
result  of  agreement  among  themselves. 

It  carmot  be  Imposed  by  others. 

The  conference  I  have  In  mind  would 
recognize  these  facts. 

And  the  conference  Itself  would  be  the 
result  of  an  Asian  initiative,  not  Amer- 
ican or  European. 

We  Americans  tend  to  measure  the  in- 
terest of  other  nations  In  Indochina  In 
terms  of  their  financial  aid  or  of  the 
troops  they  have  sent  to  fight  there,  often 
at  our  expense. 

These  are  false  measurements. 

They  hark  back  to  the  day  when  It  was 
possible  to  dispense  alliances  because 
nations  were  lining  up  to  join. 

Those  days  are  over,  and  our  past  mis- 
guided policies  in  Vietnam  hastened  their 
departure. 

This  does  not  mean  that  no  one  but 
the  Communists  is  interested  Is  Indo- 
china. 

Japan  is  very  Interested  and  for  very 
practical  reasons. 

Isolationism  is  not  possible  for  Japan, 
despite  the  evident,  lingering  feeling  of 
the  Japanese  people  that  their  country 
should  present  a  very  low  profile  in  world 
politics. 

The  Japanese  economy  has  to  expand 
outside  of  its  borders  In  order  to  support 
a  large  population  at  rising  living  stand- 
ards. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Japanese  do  not 
want  to  repeat  our  mistakes  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

It  Is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the 
Japanese  Foreign  Minister  has  said  on 
many  occasions  that  his  coimtry  would 
make  a  much  larger  financial  contribu- 
tion In  Indochina  If  there  were  only  some 
International  mechanism  to  receive  and 
disburse  it. 

The  Japanese  do  not  pretend,  as  some 
Americans  like  to  do,  that  Southeast  Asia 
Is  not  really  very  Important. 

They  look  on  the  region  u  an  Indis- 
pensable area  for  their  own  economic 
expansion. 

At  the  same  time,  if  I  read  the  tea 
leaves  correctly,  our  Japanese  friends  are 
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expecting  us  to  find  a  new  legitimacy  for 
our  actions  there. 

If  we  withdraw  pellmell  from  the  re- 
gion, it  will  force  the  Japanese  Oovem- 
ment  to  make  fundamental  decisions 
for  which  the  Japanese  people  do  not 
seem  yet  ready. 

It  is  rather  depressing  that  so  much 
White  House  time  is  taken  up  with  mat- 
ters like  textile  quotas  when  the  Japanese 
are  looking  for  Just  what  President  Nixon 
is  looking  for  in  Southeast  Asia,  a  new 
course  for  actions  which  they  feel  they 
must  take  in  their  own  interest. 

Textile  quotas  would  have  been  less  of 
a  problem  today  if  they  had  been  viewed 
in  this  broader  context. 

The  Japanese  would  have  a  vital  in- 
terest in  a  new  conference,  although  they 
may  not  be  ready  to  take  the  kind  of  in- 
ternational Initiative  I  am  suggesting. 

As  to  India,  could  not  New  Delhi  replace 
Geneva  as  the  place  where  Asian  prob- 
lems are  discussed  and,  hopefully, 
resolved? 

We  should  not  assume  that  India  has 
only  a  marginal  interest  in  that  comer 
of  the  world  where  she  has  so  many 
cultural  and  historical  ties. 

Indian  leaders  since  World  War  II  have 
placed  their  faith  in  democracy  and  de- 
velopment to  keep  together  in  that  Na- 
tion the  vast  diversity  of  the  Indian 
peoples. 

As  an  American.  I  am  profoundly 
moved  by  the  spectacle  of  Indians  by  the 
millions  going  to  the  polls,  as  they  will 
this  March,  to  elect  their  leaders. 

I  say  this  with  hunulity  for  It  is  not 
the  preachments  of  those  who  love  de- 
mocracy that  count;  it  is  the  willingness 
of  others  to  practice  the  art. 

Yet  India  could.  If  democracy  falls,  fly 
apart  in  a  dozen,  Balkanized  pieces. 

To  prevent  such  a  disaster  India  needs 
help  from  all  the  world. 

And,  in  these  circumstances,  it  is  not 
presumptuous  to  suggest  that  the  world 
may  also  need  India's  help  at  this  Junc- 
ture in  history. 

India,  whose  interest  in  reconstruction 
and  development  is  so  pronounced,  could 
well  cooperate  in  calling  a  conference  so 
vital  to  her  own  future. 

As  to  the  Southeast  Asian  nations 
themselves,  not  so  long  ago  they  were 
thought  of  as  national  dominoes,  des- 
tined to  tumble  one  by  one  following  a 
collapse  in  Saigon. 

Now.  it  is  more  fashionable  to  consider 
them  as  the  Balksms  of  Asia. 

Probably  this  does  them  a  great 
injustice,  for  there  are  signs  of  the 
beginning  of  regional  cooperation  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

The  U5.  Government  has  been  loud 
in  Its  promotions  of  regional  cooperation. 
but  little  has  been  forthcoming  in  the 
way  of  practical  support. 

During  the  91st  Congress,  we  failed  to 
consider  seriously,  and  on  its  merits,  a 
long  promised  contribution  to  the  Asian 
Development  Bank. 

The  issue  was  not  presented  to  us  in 
terms  of  the  Nixon  doctrine,  nor  was  it 
debated  that  way. 

So  the  debate  became  another  small 
indication  of  how  the  Nixon  doctrine, 
no  matter  what  the  President  says  or 
wants,  can  become  Just  a  prelude  to 
greater  Isolationism. 


It  is  not  realistic  at  this  point  to  expect 
the  United  States  to  play  the  role  of 
chief  promoter  of  regional  cooperation 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

Our  participation,  if  it  is  to  material- 
ize, should  come  after  the  nations  there 
invite  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  opportimity 
exists  to  make  such  an  invitation  just  the 
kind  of  new  reason  for  the  United  States 
to  play  a  constructive  role  in  that 
region. 

The  interest  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  In  Southeast  Asia  is  self- 
evident. 

These  are  our  partners  in  the  Anzus 
Treaty. 

Together  with  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  not  the  United  States,  they  have 
extended  certain  security  guarantees  to 
the  governments  of  Malaysia  and  Singa- 
pore. 

We  should  not  measiire  their  Interest 
In  Southeast  Asia  only  in  terms  of  their 
token  military  and  financial  contribu- 
tions to  Vietnam  and  Cambodia. 

Australia  looks  at  Southeast  Asia 
through  the  vast  archipelago  of  Indo- 
nesia. 

The  government  In  Djakarta  Is  the 
object  of  considerable  International 
attention  today,  but  It  is  still  a  moot 
question  whether  that  government  is  so 
secure  that  Australians  can  afford  to 
indulge  in  an  Isolationism  of  their  own. 
No  doubt  they  are  tempted,  just  as  we 
are. 

No  doubt  that  as  they  extend  guaran- 
tees to  Malaysia  and  Singapore,  they  will 
seek  and  receive  fxuther  guarantees  from 
us  simply  to  insure  their  own  future. 
The  Southeast  Asian  Nations  and 
Japan  met  in  Djakarta  last  May  to  ask 
reactivation  of  the  Geneva  Conference 
on  Indochina. 

They  might  be  well  advised  to  seek  a 
conference  themselves  In  Asia,  rather 
than  Geneva,  to  discuss  Asian  problems. 
If  they  should  do  so  and  invite  the 
Western  European  Powers,  I  doubt  that 
the  latter  would  fall  to  come  just  be- 
cause Geneva  was  not  the  site  or  Britain 
and  Russia  not  the  cochalrmen. 

The  connection  l)etween  our  predica- 
ment in  Vietnam  and  our  willingness  to 
maintain  large  forces  to  police  We.stem 
Europe's  borders  would  not  be  lost  in 
London  or  Bonn  or  Paris. 

A  retreat  on  the  one  front  could  easily 
trigger  a  retreat  on  the  other. 

Nor  should  be  dismiss  lightly  the  legiti- 
mate economic  Interests  of  the  Western 
European  Nations  in  Southeast  Asia  or 
the  contributions  they  could  make  to  the 
reconstruction  and  development  of  Indo- 
china. 

Would  Communist  China  attend  such 
a  conference? 

Would  Russia  or  Hanoi? 
I   assiuie  Invitations  would  be   ten- 
dered :  the  responses  would  be  interesting, 
even  instructive. 

The  world  has  come  around  to  recog- 
nizing the  fact  that  China  will  play  a 
role  in  world  affairs  in  the  future  com- 
mensurate with  Its  rich  history  and  cul- 
ture and  with  Iti  sheer  size. 

Slowly,  but  surely,  it  Is  becoming  ac- 
cepted that  the  device  of  diplomatic  non- 
recognltlon,  whatever  force  it  might  have 
had  once,  has  little  force  today. 


It  seems  to  be  only  a  question  of  time 
now  before  China  occupies  an  Important 
place  in  the  United  Nations. 

But  those  who  believe  that  such  diplo- 
matic adjustments  in  and  of  themselves 
will  yield  benefits  in  terms  of  world  com- 
ity are  Just  as  wrong  as  those  who  cling 
to  the  effectiveness  of  diplomatic  non- 
recognltlon. 

China  will  play  a  role  in  civilized  dlplo- 
macy  when  the  authorities  In  Peking  de- 
cide that  it  Is  in  their  Interest  to  do  so, 
and  not  before. 

China  did  play  such  a  role  In  the 
Geneva  Conferences  on  Indochina  in  1954 
and  1962. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  to  know  If 
she  would  also  play  a  role  if  a  conference 
were  held  In  Asia,  convened  by  Asians, 
and  not  in  Europe,  convened  by  Euro- 
peans. 

Would  Russia  attend  a  conference  In 
Asia  convened  by  Asians? 

I  do  not  pretend  to  know,  but  we  would 
find  out. 

I  cannot  believe  that  Russia  has  of  late 
had  a  vested  Interest  in  keeping  up 
the  conflict  in  Indochina. 

No  doubt  there  are  some  In  Moscow 
who  relish  our  predicament,  but  others 
must  know  that  progress  on  things  like 
the  SALT  talks  £ind  keeping  the  peace  In 
the  Middle  East  depend  to  considerable 
extent  on  wht  happens  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Again,  I  say,  I  am  hopeful  for  a  con- 
ference, not  to  write  a  petice  treaty  but  to 
consider  collective  support  for  the  peo- 
ples of  Indochina  while  their  govern- 
ments resolve  their  own  disputes  with- 
out outside  interference. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  a  great 
many  countries  besides  the  United  States 
want  a  dignified,  reasonable  and  polit- 
ically defensible  way  out  of  their  dl£B- 
cultles  In  Indochina. 

President  Nixon's  decision  to  withdraw 
American  troops  from  Vietnam  should 
now  reactivate  diplomatic  activity  In  a 
practical  manner. 

If  nothing  else,  the  withdrawal  of  our 
troops  means  one  thing  certain — the  war 
will  not  again  be  fought  as  it  has  been  In 
the  recent  past. 

Only  the  United  States  could  afford 
such  wanton  extravagance. 

If  the  forthcoming  elections  In  Saigon 
prove  to  be  reasonably  open,  they  should 
be  accepted  at  face  value  and  any  tend- 
ency not  to  do  so  on  our  part  should  be 
studiously  avoided. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  present  these 
suggestions  to  the  Senate  In  any  formal 
manner  or  to  suggest  that  this  body  or 
any  part  thereof  take  any  formal  action 
at  this  time. 

Nor  would  I  undertake  to  tell  the  na- 
tions of  Southeast  Asia  what  their  role 
in  the  theater  of  world  affairs  should 
be.  although  I  hope  they  do  recognize  the 
opportunity  which  lies  on  their  doorstep 
and  use  it  to  the  advantage  of  all  man- 
kind. 

I  am,  however,  convinced  that  neither 
the  Senate  nor  the  American  people  are 
of  an  Isolationist  mind  for  we  all  know 
that  the  self -righteousness  of  Isolation- 
Ism  Is  as  dangerous  to  our  security  and 
prosperity  as  Is  the  self-righteousness 
of  misguided  intervention. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  once 
again,  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
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from  Vermont  (Mr.  AnctN),  the  dean  of 
Republicans  in  this  body,  a  man  of  sound 
commonsense,  a  real  follower  of  John 
Oreenleaf  Whittler,  Thoreau,  Longfel- 
low, and  others  who  come  from  the  re- 
gion he  so  ably  represents,  has  had 
something  worth  saying  and  something 
worth  listening  to. 

I  note  that  on  page  3  of  his  prepared 
address,  he  states: 

Some  redress  In  the  balance  of  authority 
away  from  the  White  House  and  towards  the 
Congress  was  both  necessiary  and  desirable 

That  is  a  sound  observation.  That  has 
been  done  In  the  last  Congress  to  some 
degree.  It  is  my  hope  that  it  will  be  fur- 
thered in  this  Congress  and  Congresses 
yet  to  come  on  an  appropriate  basis  and 
with  due  recognition  of  the  responsibili- 
ties which  are  the  President's  on  the  one 
hand  and  Congress' — especially  the  Sen- 
ate's— on  the  other. 

Then  on  page  7,  referring  to  the  situa- 
tiwi  in  Vietnam,  I  quote  this  sage  state- 
ment: 

The  purport  of  our  withdrawal  Is  to  cor- 
rect the  grave  mistakes  of  the  past. 

All  I  can  say  to  that  Is,  Amen.  It  is 
brief,  to  the  point,  and  I  hope  we  have 
learned  a  lesson  from  this  misadventure, 
this  mistake  and  this  tragedy  in  which 
we  have  been  engaged  for  so  many  years 
and  which  has  cost  us  so  much  in  blood 
and  treasure. 

Again,  on  page  11.  he  states: 

The  time  has  come  for  someone  other 
than  the  President  of  the  nnlted  States  or 
the  great  powers  of  Europe  to  convene  a  con- 
ference of  nations  concerned  with  Southeast 
Aila  to  consider  collective  action  In  support 
of  the  people  there. 

Another  good  idea— a  possibility.  What 
will  happen  remains  to  be  seen,  but 
someone  other  than  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  someone  other  than  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  or  the 
chairman  of  the  Communist  Party  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  or  someone  from  anywhere 
else;  and  that  someone,  of  course,  refers 
to  the  peoples  in  the  areas  directly  con- 
cerned who  have  the  primary  Interest  In 
the  coimtrles  in  which  they  live  and  who 
have,  of  course,  an  overriding  interest  In 
the  future. 

I  think  It  Is  a  good  idea  to  try  to  turn 
the  coin  around  and  face  It  In  the  direc- 
tion of  those  who  are  most  primarily  in- 
terested, who  have  suffered  the  most,  and 
who  have,  up  to  this  time,  achieved  and 
received  the  least. 

Then,  on  page  13,  there  is  this  wise 
statement: 

without  detracting  at  all  from  those  sev- 
•ru  honorable  Initiatives,  the  Ume  has  come 
for  nations  to  fac«  the  fact  that  tlie  day  has 
PMsed  when  the  nmjor  problems  of  Asia  can 
be  setUed  in  some  European  city,  where 
Buida  and  the  Western  Powers  enjoy  a 
protocol  status  far  In  excess  of  their  real 
Influence. 

Truer  words  were  never  said. 
Then  on  page  14: 

Z^*  time  has  come  for  nations  to  recognize 
Mat  fonnal  peace  among  the  parties  In  Indo- 
Onlna  wui  only  come  as  a  result  of  agree- 
n»«nt  among  themselves. 
It  cannot  be  Imposed  by  others. 

Enough  said. 


Then  on  the  last  page,  perhaps  the 
wisest  statement  of  all  appears: 

I  am,  however,  convinced  that  neither  the 
Senate  nor  the  American  people  are  of  an 
Isolationist  mind  for  we  all  know  that  the 
self-rlghteousneas  of  Isolationism  Is  as  dan- 
gerous to  our  security  and  proepertty  as  Is 
the  self-righteousness  of  misguided  Inter- 
vention. 

That  i>aragraph  alone  should  cause  a 
lot  of  deep  thinking. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  that  once  again  he 
has  rendered  a  public  service.  I  con- 
gratulate and  commend  him  for  his 
sagacity,  his  wisdom,  and  his  facing  up 
to  the  reaJiUes  of  today  and  for  his  look- 
ing to  the  future,  to  tomorrow. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
endorse  and  support  the  suggestion  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
and  the  comments  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Gambrell)  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  simdry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
apprcHJriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gambrell  ) .  At  this  time,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  there  will  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  exceed  30  min- 
utes, with  statements  therein  limited  to 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  I  Just  ask  the  Chair  If  there 
was  not  a  later  order  entered  which  ex- 
tended the  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  beyond  that? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Until  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield) 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Chair.  That  is  correct. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE   DEPARTMENTS,    ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Repobts  on  Mn.rrABT  Constbuction 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Housing), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  two  reports — 
the  first  provides  the  reports  of  military  con- 
struction projects  which  have  been  placed 
under  contract  In  the  fiscal  year  1970,  In 
which  the  current  working  estimate  (based 
upon  bids  received),  exceeded  the  amount 
authorized  by  the  Congress  for  that  project 


by  more  than  35  per  centum;  and  the  sec- 
ond provides  the  reports  of  Individual  proj- 
ects In  which  the  project  scope  was  reduced 
In  order  to  permit  contract  award  within  the 
available  authorization  (with  accompanying 
reports);  to  the  CTommlttee  on  Armed  sisrv- 
Ices. 

Proposed  Legislation  to  Aicend  the  Small 
Business  Act 
A  letter  from  Administrator,  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  (with  accompanying  papers): 
to  the  C!ommlttee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

Proposed  Legislation  to  Facilitate  the  Pres- 
ervation OF  Historic  MoNtrMENrs,  and  fob 
Other  Purposes 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  facili- 
tate the  preservation  of  historic  monuments, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operation:}. 

Report  of  SPEciiiLizED  or  Technical  Services 
Provided  to  Sfate  or  Local  Governments 
BY  THE  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration 

A  letter  from  the  AcUng  Director,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  with  respect  to  the 
scope  of  the  specialized  or  technical  services 
provided  to  State  or  local  governments  by  the 
Agency  during  calendar  year  1970;  to  the 
CJommlttee  on  Government  Operations. 
Report  of  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  opportuniUes  tat  Im- 
proving training  reeulte  and  efficiency  at  the 
East  Bay  Skills  Center.  Oakland,  Calll..  under 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Tr&ming 
Act,  Department  of  Labor,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1971  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  (jovemment 
Operations. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Washington;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce : 

"Senate  Joint  Memorial  No.  1 
"To  the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  of   the 
United  States,  In  Congress  assembled: 
"We,  your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House   of  Representatives   of    the   State   of 
Washington.  In  legislative  session  assembled, 
respectfully  represent   and  petition  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Whereas,  the  living  marine  resources 
found  In  the  waters  adjacent  to  and  asso- 
ciated with  the  United  Sates  continental 
shelf  and  slope  provide  an  important  part  of 
the  seafood  needs  of  the  country;  and 

"Whereas,  these  living  marine  resources 
are  particularly  vulnerable  to  damage  from 
unrestrained  fishing;  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  Is  handi- 
capped in  providing  proper  protection  and 
management  for  these  living  marine  re- 
sources by  lack  of  adequate  Jurisdiction  over 
all  fishing  in  the  area  in  which  these  re- 
sources are  found;  and 

"Whereas,  your  Memorialists  believe  that 
the  harvesting  of  these  marine  resources  on 
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%  suAtalned  b«aU  c«n  be  affecUv*  only  if  a 
gr»at«r  measure  of  Jurisdiction  U  given  to 
ooaatal  authorities. 

"Now,  therefore.  Tour  memorialists  re- 
apaotfully  pray  tbat  the  nnited  States  by 
appropriate  means  aecure  fisheries  Jurlsdlo- 
tlon  off  Its  coastline  to  the  outer  e<lge  of  the 
continental  slope  or  to  such  additional  dis- 
tance as  will  give  adequate  protection  and 
management  to  fishery  resources  emanating 
from  or  adjacent  to  the  T7nlted  States  with 
such  flahery  Jurisdiction  being  qualified  to 
permit  foreign  fishing  Inside  the  United 
States  fishery  sone  through  agreements  with 
foreign  governments  similar  to  those  which 
are  presently  In  effect. 

"Be  it  reeolved.  That  copies  of  this  memo- 
rial be  Immediately  transmitted  to  the  Hon- 
orable Richard  M.  Nljton.  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Repreaentatlves,  and  each  member  of  Con- 
gnaa  from  the  State  of  Washington." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Washington:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations . 

"HotrsK  Joint  MiMoaiAL  No.  4 
"To  the  Honorable  Richard  M.  NUon.  Preal- 
dant  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Repreaentatlvea  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  Congress  as- 
sembled : 

"We,  your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  in  leglslaUve  session  assembled, 
respectfully  represent  and  petition  as  followa 
"Whereas,  Article  VI  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  specifically  st«tes  that  provi- 
sions of  treaties  ratified  by  the  United  States 
Government  becomes  the  'supreme  law  of  the 
land':  and 

"Whereas.  Notwithstanding  solemn  prom- 
isee ratified  at  the  International  oonference 
at  Geneva  th*t  all  prisoners  of  war  captured 
would  be  given  the  respect  of  humane  treat- 
ment: that  Article  3  of  the  convention  pro- 
vides that  It  'shall  apply  to  all  cases  of  de- 
clared war  or  any  other  armed  conflict  which 
may  arise  between  two  or  more  of  the  High 
Contracting  parties,  even  If  the  state  of  war 
Is  not  recognized  by  one  of  them':  and 

"Whereas.  The  government  of  North  Viet- 
nam acceded  to  the  convention  on  June  38. 
1957.  and  the  government  of  South  Vietnam 
aooeded  to  the  convention  on  November  13, 
1M3.  and  the  government  of  the  United 
States  acceded  to  the  convention  on  Aug- 
ust 3,  19S0;  no  pretense  of  compliance  has 
been  advanced  by  North  Vietnam  or  the 
National  Liberation  Front  (Viet  Cong)  de- 
q>lte  the  reminder  to  do  so  on  June  11,  1985. 
by  M.  Jacques  Preymond,  Vloe  President  of 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Croes:  and 

"Whereas.  Repeated  appeals  on  the  part  of 
wives,  parents,  relatives,  and  dependents  of 
those  unfortunate  victims  of  Communist  vio- 
lence have  proven  ineffective  through  the 
United  States  Department  of  State. 

"Now.  therefore,  your  Memorialists  re- 
•pectfuUy  pray  that  the  President  and  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  America  do 
direct  the  Department  of  State  to  continue 
Its  determined  efforts  to  obtain  the  release 
of  names  of  prisoners  now  held;  to  effect 
the  Immediate  release  of  sick  and  wounded 
prisoners,  to  achieve  Impartial  inspections 
of  prisoner  of  war  facilities;  to  assure  proper 
treatment  of  all  prisoners:  to  facilitate  the 
regular  flow  of  mall;  and  most  Importantly, 
to  obtain  the  release  and  freedom  from  cap- 
tivity of  those  American  men  of  this  "un- 
declared" war  with  North  Vietnam. 

"Be  It  resolved.  That  there  be  enacted  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  a  code  of 
proteotlTS  legislation  similar  to  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Bi4illtary  Justice,  PubUc  Law  606, 
applicable  to  American  personnel  captured 
In  military  operations  other  than  in  a  "de- 
dared  war"  to  assure   that  the   full  force. 


authority,  and  power  of  the  United  States 
of  America  shall  henceforth  be  publicly 
committed  to  the  attainment  of  freedom 
from  captivity  of  all  Americana  captTired  In 
such  military  actions,  past  and  future. 

"Be  It  further  resolved.  That  copies  of 
this  Memorial  be  immediately  transmitted  to 
the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nlzon,  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Chairman  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Oommittee,  and  to  each  member  of  the  Con- 
gress from  the  State  of  Washington." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  leglalatvire  of  the 
State  of  Maine:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance : 

"Joint  Rxsolction  MaMoaui.izrNO  Congrbss 

TO  Paovma  Foa  Intxrgovsbnmkmtai.  Shab- 

INO  or  FcDKaAL  Lncomc  Tax  RvrKuxjx 

"We.  your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Represenutlves  of  the  State  of 
Maine  In  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifth  LegU- 
latlve  Session  assembled,  most  respectfully 
present  and  petition  your  Honorable  Body 
as  follows: 

"Whereas,  a  resolution  of  our  nation's 
myriad  and  diverse  problems  Is  contingent 
upon  a  viable  partnership  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  strengthened  State 
Governments:  and 

"Whereas,  the  Federal  Government,  by  Its 
extensive  reliance  on  the  graduated  Income 
tax  as  a  revenue  source,  has  virtually  pre- 
empted the  use  of  this  source  from  state  and 
local  governments,  thereby  creating  a  dis- 
abling fiscal  imbalance  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  state  and  local  govern- 
ments; and 

"Whereas,  Increasing  demands  upon  state 
and  local  governments  for  essential  public 
services  have  compelled  the  states  to  rely 
heavily  on  highly  regreeelve  and  InelasUc 
consumer  taxes  and  property  taxes;  and 

"Whereas,  federal  revenues  based  predomi- 
nantly on  income  taxes  increase  significantly 
faster  than  economic  growth,  while  state 
and  local  revenues  based  heavily  on  sales  and 
property  taxes  do  not  keep  pace  with  eco- 
nomic growth:  and 

"Whereas,  the  fiscal  crisis  at  state  and  local 
levels  has  become  the  overriding  problem  of 
intergovernmental  relations  and  of  continu- 
ing a  viable  federal  system;  and 

Whereas,  the  evident  solution  to  this 
problem  Is  a  meaningful  sharing  of  federal 
Income  tax  resources;  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  Congress,  de- 
spite the  Immediate  and  Imperative  need 
therefor,  has  failed  to  enact  acceptable  reve- 
nue sharing  legislation;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved:  That  we.  your  Memorialists, 
recommend  and  urge  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  give  Immediate  and  favor- 
able consideration  to  intergovernmental 
sharing  of  Federal  Income  Tax  Revenue;  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved:  That  a  copy  of  this  Memorial, 
duly  authenticated  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
members  of  the  said  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  from  this  State. 


REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  LONG  ( for  Mr.  Pastou)  ,  from  the 
Oommittee  on  Oommerce,  with  amendments; 

S.  Res.  96,  Readutlon  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Oommittee  on 
Conuneroe  for  inquiries  and  investigations; 
referred  to  the  Oocmnlttee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 


EXECUTIVE    REPORTS   OP   A   CX>M 
MITTEE 

Mr.  8PARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  a«  Jn 
executive  session.  I  report  favorably  from 
the  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Aflain 
Committee  the  nominations  of  Richard 
H.  Grant.  John  J.  Hutchinson,  Joseph  P 
Hinchey.  Lorena  Causey  Matthews,  Mar- 
ion P.  Gregory,  James  W.  Dodd,  and 
DuBois  McGee,  nominees  for  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  National  Credit  Un- 
ion Administration. 

This  board  was  established  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  91-206  which  was  passed  by 
the  Congress  and  approved  by  the  Pres- 
ident last  year. 

Mr.  President,  this  board  is  somewhat 
unique  among  boards  that  have  been 
established  by  legislation.  It  is  unique  in 
that  the  law  requires  that  those  who  are 
appointed  to  the  Board  must  be  active 
within  the  Federal  Credit  Union  move- 
ment. Since  this  is  the  case  It  is  dlfB- 
cult  to  find  members  for  the  Board  who 
would  not  have  a  direct  Interest  in  or 
direct  dealings  with  such  credit  unions. 
This,  of  course,  in  turn  brings  up  the 
question  of  conflict  of  interest.  Neverthe- 
less, I  have  a  letter  dated  February  10. 
1971,  from  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
National  Credit  Union  Administration 
who  has  consulted  with  each  of  the  nom- 
inees to  the  Board  and  who  states  in  the 
letter  that  in  his  Judgment  the  appoint- 
ment of  these  individuals  to  the  Board 
creates  no  conflict  of  interest  with  the 
functions  that  they  would  perform  on  the 
Board. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
Tatt)  .  The  reports  will  be  received,  and 
the  nominations  will  be  placed  on  the 
Executive  Calendar;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  letter  wUl  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Sparkmam, 
is  as  follows: 

National  CaEorr  Union  AniciNiSTRATioir, 

Washington,  DC,  February  10,  1971. 
Hon.  John  Spabkman, 

CKairman,  Committee  on  Banking.  Houtinf 
and  Urban  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate,  Wathing- 
ton,  D.C. 

DSAB  Ma.  CHAniMAN:  This  letter  Is  In  refer- 
ence to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  hearing  this  morning. 
February  10,  1971,  concerning  the  confirma- 
tion of  Richard  H.  Grant.  John  J.  Hutchin- 
son. Joseph  F,  Hinchey,  Lorena  Causey  Mat- 
thews. Marlon  P.  Gregory,  James  W,  Dodd. 
and  DuBois  McGee,  nominees  for  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration, 

At  the  Committee  hearing  you  suggested 
that  the  above  nominees  consult  with  me  u 
General  Counsel  of  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration  concerning  any  conflict  of  In- 
terest they  may  have  In  relation  to  their 
financial  situation  insofar  as  It  might  create 
a  conflict  with  their  duties  as  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  Board  respectively.  I  have 
talked  to  each  nominee  and,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, their  situation  creates  no  conflict  of 
Interest  with  the  functions  they  would  per- 
form on  the  Board, 
Sincerely, 

Freo  M.  Hadxn, 
General  Counsel. 
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BILLS  AND  JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  Joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  ISi.  McOxb)  : 

8.  691.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  VassllUd 
Spanos;  and 

8.  692,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Perdl  Pettlg; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  MANsrixij)  when  he 
mtroduced  the  bills  app>ear  earlier  in  the 
RKORo  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  FANNIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Al- 
LOTT,  Mr.  Bkllmon,  Mr.  BkNinrrT, 
Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Goldwatkb,  Mr.  Gua- 
NBT,  Mr.  ScHWEiKEB,  and  Mr. 
Stfvkns)  : 

S.  893,  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  White  House 
(Conference  on  Indian  Affairs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Fannin  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  earlier  In  the  Rec- 
otD  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  !tr.  FANNIN: 

S.  694.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  8  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  relating  to 
n.S.  contributions  to  international  organiza- 
tions and  programs,  to  provide  for  a  pro- 
gram to  control  Illegal  international  traffic 
In  narcotics,  and  to  provide  for  withholding 
of  U.S.  assistance  to  nations  refusing  to 
cooperate  with  such  international  organiza- 
tions, or  refusing  to  take  appropriate  steps 
to  control  Illegal  International  traffic  in  nar- 
cotics, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Fannin  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  earlier  In  the  Rcc- 
oao  under   the   appropriate    heading.) 
By  Mr,  ELLENDER : 

S.  696,   A   bUl   for  the   relief  of  Subhash 
Verma;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COTTON: 

S.  696,  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  coordinated 
national  boating  aafety  program;  to  the  com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Cotton  when  he  In- 
troduced the  blU  appears  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading) 

By  Mr.  COTTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Macnxtson)    (by  request)  : 

S.  697.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform  Time 
Act  to  allow  an  option  In  the  adoption  of  ad- 
vanced time  In  certain  cases; 

S,  698.  A  bill  to  promote  the  safety  of  ports, 
harbors,  waterfront  areas,  and  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States; 

S.  699.  A  bin  to  require  a  radiotelephone 
on  certain  vessels  while  navigating  upon 
specified  waters  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
CJommlttee  on  Commerce. 

S.  700,  A  bill  to  regulate  Interstate  com- 
merce by  strengthening  and  improving  con- 
sumer protection  upon  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  with  respect  to  fish 
and  fishery  products,  including  provision  for 
assistance  to  and  cooperation  with  the  States 
in  the  administration  of  their  related  pro- 
grams and  assistance  by  them  In  the  carrying 
out  of  the  Federal  program,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

S.  701.  A  bill  to  amend  section  14  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Cotton  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bills  i4>pear  below  under  sepa- 
rate headings.) 

By  Mr,  GRAVEL: 

S.  702.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Satellite  Act  of  1962,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr,  Geavel  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bin  appears  below  under  the 
•pproprlate  heading.) 

By  Mr.   PELL    (for   himself  and   Mr. 

MONDATE)  : 

S,  703,  A  bill  to  provide  minimum  health 
benefits  to  employees  and  their  immediate 


families  and  to  provide  for  the  distribution 
of  health  benefits,  for  medical  education,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 

By  Mr.  INOUTB  (for  himself,  Mr.  Al- 
len,   Mr.    Bible,    Mr.    Coopbk,    Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Eastlans,  Mr.  Ebtin,  Mr. 
OOLDWATEB,  Mr.  Habt,  Mr.  Holungs, 
Mr.    Ht7MPHBET,    Mr.    Jackson,    Mr. 
jAvrrs,  Mr.  Magndson,  Mr.  Mxtcalt. 
Mr.  MoNTOTA,  Mr.  Pastoee,  Mr,  Pell, 
Mr.    Stevens,    Mr.    Thitrmond.    Mr. 
TuNNET,  and  Mr.  Wn.i.iAMS)  : 
S.   704.   A  bUl   to  amend   tttle  37,  United 
States   Code,   to   provide   for   the    procure- 
ment and  retention  of  Judge  advocates  and 
law  specialist  officers  for  the  Armed  Forces; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Inoute  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bUl  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  INOUTE: 
S.  706.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Nun 
Son  Kim;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    JAVTTS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Hakkib,  Mr.  Saxbb,  and  Mr.  Case)  : 
8.  706.  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  comprehen- 
sive program  of  community-based  and  co- 
ordinated  child    development    programs;    to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
(The  remarks  of  Mr,  jAvrrs  when  he  Intro- 
duced the   bill  appear  below  under  the  ap- 
propriate heading.) 

By  Mr,  COTTON: 
S.  707.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Fort  Constitution  National  His- 
toric Site  in  New  Hampshire,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Cotton  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  PROUTY : 
S.  708.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  vUlage 
of   Orleans,   Vt.;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

S.  709.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  cemetery  in  the  State  of 
Vermont;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Peotttt  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bills  appear  below  under  sep- 
arate headings.) 

By  Mr.  PERCTT:  

S.  710.  A  bin  to  amend  titles  X,  XVI,  and 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  limit, 
for  purposes  of  determining  need  of  an  in- 
dividual for  aid  under  any  State  program 
established  pursuant  to  any  of  such  titles, 
to  specified  relatives  of  such  individual  the 
persons  whose  financial  responsibility  for 
such  Individual  may  be  taken  into  account; 
S.  711.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  widow's  or 
widower's  Insurance  beneflt  of  an  individual, 
who  first  becomes  entitled  to  such  beneflt  af- 
ter attainment  of  age  S5,  wiU  be  equal  to  100 
percent  of  the  primary  insurance  amount  of 
the  deceased  spouse  of  such  Individual; 

8.  713.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  Increase  the  annual  amount 
Individuals  are  permitted  to  earn  without 
suffering  deductions  from  the  Insurance 
benefits  payable  to  them  under  such  title; 

S.  713.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  periodic  oost-of- 
livlng  lncrea.ses  in  monthly  benefits  payable 
thereunder;  and 

S.  714.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  permit  a  child  under  certain 
clrctimstances,  to  become  entitled  to  a  child's 
Insurance  benefits  thereunder  on  the  basis  of 
the  wages  and  self -employment  Income  of  his 
grandp>arent.  and  to  permit  certain  children 
who  are  adopted  by  their  grandparent  and 
who  under  existing  law  are  not  entitled  to 
such  insurance  benefits  to  become  entitled 
thereto;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By   Mr.    JACKSON    (for   himself,   Mr. 


Allott,  and  Mr.  Sparkman)  (by 
request)  : 
S.  716.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Federal  City 
Bicentennial  Development  Corporation,  to 
provide  for  the  preparation  and  carrying  out 
of  a  development  plan  for  certain  areas  be- 
tween the  White  House  and  the  Capitol,  to 
further  the  purposes  for  which  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  National  Historic  Site  was 
designated,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Instilar  Affairs 
and  then  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  If  Mr.  Spakkman 
wishes  It,  by  unanimous  consent. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Allott  by  request) : 
S.  716.  A  bUl  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  saline  water  conversion  program  for 
fiscal  year  1972,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 
S.  717.  A  bill  to  establish  th  HeUs  Canyon- 
Snake  River  In  the  States  of  Idaho,  Oregon, 
and  Washington,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Packwood  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bocoe, 
Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Case, 
Mr.  jAvrrs,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Ma- 
tbias,    Mr.   PxBCT,   Mr.   Scott,  Mr. 
Stevens,  Mr.  Tait,  and  Mr.  Toweb)  : 
S.  718,  A  bill  to  create  a  catalog  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
p>OBeB;    to    the    Committee    on    Government 
Operations. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr,  Roth  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bin  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading,  ) 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 
S.  719.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Sergio  Lopez 
de  Gabourel,  and  his  wife,  Natlvidad  Castro 
de  Lopez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON   (for  blmseU  and 
Mr,  CtJKTis)    (by  request)  : 
S.  720.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  research  and  development, 
construction  of  facilities,  and  research  and 
program   management,   and   for   other   pur- 
poses;   to    the   Ck>mnilttee   on   Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Andekson  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  CHURCH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho) : 
S.  721.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  seU  certain  public  lands  in 
Idaho,"  approved  May  31,  1962;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Chttrch  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  NELSON : 
S.  722.  A  bill  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
erally owned  land  Is  held  by  the  United  States 
In  tnist  for  the  Stockbrldge-Munsee  com- 
munity and  to  make  such  lands  parts  of 
the  reservation  Involved; 

S.  723.  A  blU  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
erally owned  land  Is  held  by  the  United 
States  In  trust  for  the  Bad  River  community 
and  to  make  such  lands  parts  of  the  reserva- 
tion involved;  and 

S.  724.  A  bill  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
erally owned  land  is  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  Lac  Courte  OreiUes 
community  and  to  make  such  lands  parts 
of  the  reservation  Involved;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Nklsok  when  he 
Introduced  the  bills  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S.    725     A    bill    for    the   relief   of   Mlchele 
Olampaolo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By   Mr.    MONDALE    (for   hlmMlf.   Mr. 
Bt;«DicK.   Mr.    Cht7«ch.   Mr.    C«aj«8- 
TON.    Mr     HAxais.    Mr.    Habt.    Mr. 
Htjmprret,  Mr.  Mansfislo.  Mr.  Mc- 
Gn,      Mr.      McOovkbn,      and      Mr. 
Touwo)  : 
S.  726.  A  bill  to  assist  producers  of  agricul- 
tural  commodities  by  providing  an  orderly 
means  of   bargaining  with   the   handlers   of 
such  commodities;  and 

S.  727.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended 
by  the  AgTlc\iltural  Biarketlng  Agreement 
Act  of  1937  and  subsequent  legislation,  to 
assist  producers  In  the  marketing  of  their 
commodities  at  a  fair  price;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Monoai^  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bills  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr  HARTKE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Habt)  : 
S.  728.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Act  In  order  to  modify  the 
national  policy  with  respect  to  the  protec- 
tion of  lands  traversed  In  developing  trans- 
portation plans;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Habtke  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr  HOLLTNOB : 
S.  729.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  James  Walton 
Owens  and  his  wife.  Margaret;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TOWER   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

BCNTSEN  )  : 

S.  730.  A  bill  giving  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  the  addition  of  land  to  the  State  of 
Texas,  and  ceding  Jurisdiction  to  the  State 
of  Texas  over  a  certain  parcel  or  tract  of 
land  heretofore  acquired  by  the  United  States 
of  America  from  the  United  Biexlcan  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Towcb  when  be  Intro- 
duced the  bin  appear  below  under  the  appro- 
priate heading.) 

By    Mr.    JAVTTS     (for    himself.    Mr. 
BlATHiAS,  Mr.  PxLL,  and  Bfr.  Spong)  : 
B.  731.  A  bill  to  nuke  rule*  respecting  mili- 
tary hostilities  In  the  abaence  of  a  declara- 
tion of  war;   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

( The  remarks  of  Mr.  Javtts  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  bin  appear  below  under  the  appro- 
priate heading.) 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH   (for  hlmseU.  Mr. 
MoNTOTA,  Mr.  ANonsoN.  Mr.  Bath, 
Mr.  BiTaoicx,  Mr.  Btxo  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Ceanston,  Mr.  Eaolkton, 
Mr.  EASTLAifS,  Bfr.  Oxatxl.  Mr.  Has- 
ais,    Mr.    Habt.    Mr.    Rollings.    Mr. 
HtrMPHXXT,   Mr.   Inoutx,  Mr.  Jack- 
bow,  Mr.  McOovxxN,  Mr.  Mclirrrxx. 
Mr.    Maonttbon,    Mr.    Monsalb,    Mr. 
MusKix,    Mr.    Nelson,   Mr.    Pastobx, 
Mr.    RiBicoFr,   Mr.    SrOKC,    anC   Mr. 
TcNNXT)  : 
8.  732.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public  Works 
Acceleration  Act  to  make  Its  benefits  avail- 
able to  certain  areas  of  extra-high  unemploy- 
ment, to  authorise  additional  funds  for  such 
act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Oommlt- 
tee  on  Public  Works. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Randolpr  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  LONG. 
8.  733.  A  bill  to  create  an  additional  Judi- 
cial district  In  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  734.  A  bill  to  provKle  for  the  Increase  of 


capckclty  and  the  improvement  of  operations 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Tntnucorro  when  be 
introduced  the  bill  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON 

S.  736.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  to  authorize  the  Insurance  of  loans 
to  defray  mortgage  payments  on  homes 
owned  by  persons  who  are  temporarily  un- 
employed or  whose  income  has  been  dras- 
tically reduced  as  the  result  of  adverse  eco- 
nomic conditions  prevailing  In  an  industry 
or  area;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Cbanston  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON   (for  himself  and 

Mr.  TUKNBT)  : 

S.  736.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  study  of  the 
(easiblllty  and  desirabUlty  of  establishing  a 
Channel  Islands  National  Park  In  the  State 
of  California;  and 

S.  737.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Eugene  O'Neill  National  Historic 
Site  and  the  Las  Trampas  Ridge  National 
Park;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

(Tlie  remarks  of  Mr.  Cbansto?*  when  he 
Introduced  the  bills  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON : 
S.  738.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  with  respect  to  the 
waiver  of  certain  grounds  for  exclusion  and 
deportation;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  739  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  require  that  all  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospital  and  domicil- 
iary facilities  be  of  earthquake-resisting 
construction;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Cbanston  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bills  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  headings. ) 

By  Mr.  CBANSTON   (for  hlmwU.  Mr. 
EUcLrroM ,  Mr.  Hcghxs,  Mr.  Kxnnkdt, 
Mr.     MoND\LK,     Mi.     Nelson,     Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Saxbx,  Mr.  Schweix- 
eb.  and  Mr.  WnxxAifs: 
S.  740.  A  bin  to  amend  chapters  31.  34.  35, 
and   36   of   title  38,   United   States  Code,   in 
order   to  make  improvements  Ln   the  voca- 
tional  rehabilitation   and   educational   pro- 
grams under  such  chapters;   to  authorize  an 
advance  Initial  payment  and  prepayment  of 
the  educational  assistance  allowance  to  eli- 
gible veterans  and  persons  pursuing  a  pro- 
gram of  education  under  chapters  34  and  3S 
of  such  title;  to  establish  a  work-study  pro- 
gram and  work-study  additional  educational 
assistance  allowance  for  certain  eligible  veter- 
ans:   and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
8.  741.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Napoleone 
Domenlco  Stalterl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By    Mr     PEARSON    (for   himself.    Mr. 
Allott.  tlx  Bath,  Mr.  BEwraaw ,  Mr. 
BtTBDtcx.  Mr    Chtbch.   Mr.  Coofee, 
Mr.   Dole.  Mr.  Habt.  Mi.  Holixncs, 
Mr.  RErrsKA.  Mr  McOoTZEif ,  Mr.  Mc- 
Inttee.    Mr    MAwanru).    Mr.    Mon- 
TOTA.    Mr     NELSON,    Mr.    Pacxwood, 
Mr.  Peect.  Mr.  Peoutt,  Mr.  Stevens, 
Mr.  STKCfCTON,  til.  THtnucoifs,  and 
Mr.  Toirwa)  • 
S.  742.  A  bin  to  create  a  rural  commanlty 
development  bank  to  aaBlst  In  rural  commu- 
nity development  by  ™*>-trtg  financial,  tech- 
nical, and  other  assistance  available  for  the 
establlsliment   or  expansion   of  commercial. 
Industrial,    and    related    private   and   public 
facilities  and  services,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  oo  Banking,  Hotislng,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr  Peabson  when  he  in- 


troduced the  bin   appear  below  under  tbs 
appropriate  heading  ) 

By  Mr    McOOVERN   (for  himself  and 

Mr.  JAvrra) 

8.  743.  A  bin  to  designate  the  birthday  of 

Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  as  a  legal  public 

holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarki  of  Mr.  McOovzen  when  he 

introduced  the  bill  appear  below  under  the 

appropriate  heading  ) 

By   Mr    BYRD  of  West  Virginia   (for 
himself  and  Mr  Randolph)  : 
S.  744.  A  bin   to  amend  section  214(b)  of 
the  Appalachian  Reglon^il  Development  Act 
of  1965;  to  the  Comnuttee  on  Public  Works, 
(The  remarks  of  Mi  Bteo  of  West  Virginia 
when  he  Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  in 
the  Recoeo  under  the  appropriate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 
8.  745.  A  bill  to  protect  the  public  health 
and   welfare   and   the  environment  through 
Improved  regulation  of  pesticides,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry 

(The  remarks  of  Mr  Pack  wood  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading  | 

By  Mr  Bakes  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Coopxa  and  Mr.  Scott  ) : 
S  J  Res.  32.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of 
prayer  In  public  buildings;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bakes  when  be  In- 
troduced the  Joint  resolution  appear  later 
In  the  Recoeo  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 

By  Mr.  TOWER: 
S.J.  Res.  33.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
a  study  of  the  potential  methods  of  return- 
ing Federal  tax  so\ircea  to  the  prerogatives  of 
State  and  local  governments;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Toweb  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  Joint  resolution  appear  below  un- 
der the  appropriate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  SCOTT   (for  himself,  Mr    Al- 
len,   Mr.    Allott.    Mr.    Bakze,   Mr. 
Beiii,,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Bocos,  Mr. 
Baocx.    Mr.    Bteo   of   Virginia,   Mr. 
Chiles.  Mr.  Coopee,  Mr.  Cttetis,  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Dominick,  Mr.  Bastlans, 
Mr.    Fanion.    Mr.    Golowateb,    Mr. 
Hansen,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr.  Heubxa, 
Mr.  JoaoAN  of  Idaho.  Mr   Mansitels, 
Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  McInttee,  Mr. 
Mn.i.rE,  Mr.  Pastoez,  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.    ScHWEZKEE,     Mrs.    Smith.    Mr. 
Spong,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  THuaitoiiD. 
Mr.  Toweb,  and  Mr.  Totmc) : 
S.J.  Res.  34.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  offering  al  volun- 
tary prayer  or  meditation  In  public  sehools 
and  other  public  buildings;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he  In- 
troduced the  Joint  resolution  appear  below 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself,  sad 
Mr.  Allott)  (by  request) : 
8.J.  Res.  35.  Joint  reaolutkn  to  authorise 
an  ex  gratia  contribution  to  certain  Inhabi- 
tants of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Faclffe 
Islands  who  suffered  damages  arising  out 
of  the  hostlllUes  of  the  Second  World  War, 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  nonoombat 
claims  occurring  prior  to  July  1,  1961,  and 
to  establlsih  a  Microneslan  Claims  Commis- 
sion; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  be 
Introduced  the  Joint  resolution  appear  below 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HART: 
a.J.  Res.  36.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  occasion  of 
the  celebration  of  the  tercentennial  of  St. 
Ignace,  Mich.;  to  the  Committee  on  UM 
Judiciary. 
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(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Habt  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  Joint  resolution  appecu-  below  un- 
der the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  TuNNET)  : 

BJ.  RM.  37.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Preaident  to  Issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  calendar  week  during 
which  the  third  Wednesday  of  March  occurs 
ss  "CXwnmunlty  Total  Health  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Cbanston  when  he 
introduced  the  Joint  resolution  appear  below 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


8  696— INTRODUCTION  OP  THE 
FEDERAL  BOAT  SAFETY  ACT  OP 
1971 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
provide  for  a  coordinated  national  boat- 
ing safety  program.  This  bill  Is  Identical 
to  the  bill  H.R.  15041  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress, 2d  session  as  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  referred  to  our 
Committee  on  Commerce.  During  the 
closing  days  of  the  last  Congress,  how- 
ever. It  was  not  possible  for  our  com- 
mittee to  complete  consideration  of  this 
measure.  For  the  benefit  of  those  In- 
terested in  this  measure,  I  wish  to  note 
that  the  report  accompanying  that 
earlier  bill  was  House  Report  No.  91- 
1611,  91st  Congress.  2d  session. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a  copy 
of  a  letter  which  I  received  on  an  earlier 
date  from  Mr.  Alton  H.  Stone,  director  of 
safety  services,  department  of  safety  for 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  expressing 
support  for  such  legislation  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gam- 
BRELL) .  The  bin  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion the  bill  and  letter  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  696)  to  provide  for  a  co- 
ordinated national  boating  safety  pro- 
gram, introduced  by  Mr.  Cotton,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

s.  696 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Federal  Boat  Safety 
Act  of  1971". 

declabation  of  policy  and  purpose 

Sec  a.  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  Congress  and  the  purtx>8e  of  this  Act  to 
Improve  boating  safety  and  to  foster  greater 
development,  use,  and  enjoyment  of  all  the 
waters  of  the  United  States  by  encouraging 
and  assisting  participation  by  the  several 
States,  the  boating  Industry,  and  the  boating 
public  in  development  of  more  comprehen- 
sive boating  safety  programs;  by  authorizing 
the  establishment  of  national  construction 
and  performance  standards  for  boats  and 
associated  equipment;  and  by  creating  more 
flexible  regulatory  authcn-lty  concerning  the 
use  of  boats  and  equipment.  It  is  further 
declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  to  en- 
courage greater  and  continuing  uniformity 
of  boating  laws  and  regulations  as  among 
the  several  States  and  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment,  a  higher  degree  of  reciprocity  and  com- 
ity among  the  several  Jurisdictions,  and 
closer  cooperation  and  assistance  between  the 
federal  Government  and  the  several  States  in 


developing,  administering,  and  enforcing 
Federal  and  State  laws  and  regulations  per- 
taining to  boating  safety. 

DEriNrnoNS 
Sec.  3.  As  used  in  tills  Act,  and  unless  the 
context  otherwise  requires — 

( 1 )  "Boat"  means  any  vessel — 

(A)  manufactured  or  used  primarily  for 
nonoommerclal  use;  or 

(B)  leased,  rented,  or  chartered  to  another 
for  the  latter's  noncommercial  use;  or 

(C)  engaged  In  the  carrying  of  six  or  fewer 
passengers. 

(2)  "Vessel"  Includes  every  description  of 
watercraft,  other  than  a  seaplane  on  the 
water,  used  or  capable  of  being  used  as  a 
means  of  transportation  on  the  water. 

(3)  "Undocumented  vessel"  means  a  ves- 
sel which  does  not  have  and  Is  not  required 
to  have  a  valid  marine  document  as  a  vessel 
of  the  United  States. 

(4)  "Use"  means  operate,  navigate,  or  em- 
ploy. 

(6)  "Passenger"  means  every  person  carried 
on  board  a  vessel  other  than — 

(A)  the  owner  or  his  representative; 

(B)  the  operator; 

(C)  bona  flde  members  of  the  crew  en- 
gaged In  the  business  of  the  vessel  who  have 
contributed  no  consideration  for  their  car- 
riage and  who  are  paid  for  their  services;  or 

(D)  any  guest  on  board  a  vessel  which  Is 
being  used  exclusively  for  pleasure  purposes 
who  has  not  contributed  any  consideration, 
directly  or  indirectly,  for  his  carriage. 

(6)  "Owner"  means  a  person  who  claims 
lawful  possession  of  a  vessel  by  virtue  of  legal 
title  or  equitable  Interest  therein  which  en- 
titles him  to  such  possession. 

(7)  "Manufacturer"  means  any  person  en- 
gaged In — 

(A)  the  manufacture,  construction,  or  as- 
sembly of  boats  or  associated  equipment;  or 

(B)  the  manufacture  or  construction  of 
components  for  boats  and  associated  equip- 
ment to  be  sold  for  subsequent  assembly;  or 

(C)  the  Importation  Into  the  United  States 
for  sale  of  boats,  associated  equipment,  or 
components  thereof. 

(8)  "Associated  equipment"  means — 

(A)  any  system,  part,  or  component  of  a 
boat  as  originally  manufactured  or  any  sim- 
ilar part  or  component  manufactured  or  sold 
for  replacement,  repair,  or  Improvement  of 
such  system,  part,  or  compwnent;  and 

(B)  any  accessory  or  equipment  for,  or  ap- 
purtenance to,  a  boat;  and 

(C)  any  marine  safety  article,  accessory,  or 
equipment  Intended  for  use  by  a  person  on 
board  a  boat. 

(9)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  In  which  the  Coast  Guard  Is 
operating. 

(10)  "State"  means  a  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  Commonwealth  of  I*uerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

(11)  An  eligible  State  means  one  that  has 
an  accepted  State  boating  safety  program. 

AFPLICABILrrT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  This  Act  applies  to  vessels  and 
associated  equipment  used,  to  be  used,  or 
carried  In  vessels  used,  on  waters  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  and  on 
the  high  seas  beyond  the  territorial  seas  for 
vessels  owned  In  the  United  States. 

(b)  Sections  5  through  11  and  subsections 
12(a)  and  12(b)  of  this  Act  are  applicable 
also  to  boats  moving  or  Intended  to  be  moved 
in  Interstate  commerce. 

(c)  This  Act,  except  those  sections  where 
the  content  expressly  indicates  otherwise, 
does  not  apply  to — 

(1)  foreign  vessels  temporarily  \islng 
waters  subject  to  United  States  Jurisdiction; 

(2)  military  or  public  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  except  recreational-type  public 
vessels; 

(3)  a  vessel  whose  owner  Is  a  State  or  sub- 
division thereof,  which  Is  used  principally  for 


governmental  purposes,  and  which  la  clearly 
Identifiable  as  such; 
(4)  ships' lifeboats. 

Boat  and  Associated  Equipment  Standabos 
AND  Use 

SAFETY     RECCTLATIONS     AND     STANDAESS 

Sec  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  Issue  regu- 
lations— 

(1)  establishing  minimum  safety  stand- 
ards for  boats  and  associated  equipment,  and 
establishing  procedures  and  tests  required  to 
measure  conformance  with  such  standards. 
Each  standard  shall  be  reasonable,  shall  meet 
the  need  for  boating  safety,  and  shall  be 
stated.  Insofar  as  practicable.  In  terms  of 
performance: 

(2)  requiring  the  Installation,  carrying,  or 
using  of  associated  equipment  on  boats  and 
classes  of  boats  subject  to  this  Act;  and 
prohibiting  the  Installation,  carrying,  or 
using  of  associated  equipment  which  does 
not  conform  with  safety  standards  estab- 
lished under  this  section.  Equipment,  con- 
templated by  this  clause  Includes,  but  is  not 
limited  to,  fuel  systenu,  ventilation  systems, 
electrical  systems,  navigational  lights,  sound 
producing  devices,  fire  fighting  equipment, 
llfesavlng  devices,  signaling  devices,  ground 
tackle,  life  and  grab  rails,  and  navigational 
equipment. 

(b)  A  regulation  or  standard  Issued  under 
this  section — 

( 1 )  shall  specify  an  effective  date  which  Is 
not  earllw  than  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  from  the  date  of  Issuance,  except  that 
this  period  shall  be  Increased  In  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary  to  not  more  than  eigh- 
teen months  In  any  case  Involving  major 
product  design,  retooling,  or  major  changes 
In  the  manvLfacturlng  process,  unless  the 
Secretary  finds  that  there  exists  a  boating 
safety  hazard  so  critical  as  to  require  an 
earlier  effective  date;  what  constitutes  major 
product  redesign,  retooling,  or  major  changes 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary; 

(2)  may  not  compel  substantial  altera- 
tion of  a  boat  or  Item  of  associated  equip- 
ment which  is  In  existence,  or  the  construc- 
tion or  manufacture  of  which  is  commenced, 
before  the  effective  date  of  the  regulation; 
but  within  that  limitation  may  require  com- 
pliance or  performance  that  the  Secretary 
considers  appropriate  In  relation  to  the  de- 
gree of  hazard  that  the  compliance  will  cor- 
rect; and 

(3)  shall  be  consistent  with  laws  and  reg- 
ulations governing  the  Installation  and  main- 
tenance of  sanitation  equipment. 

PBESCEIBINC    EEGULATIONS    AND    STANDAEOS 

Sec.  6.  In  establishing  a  need  for  formulat- 
ing and  prescribing  regulations  and  stand- 
ards under  section  5  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  among  other  things — 

(1 )  consider  the  need  for  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  regulations  or  standards  wiU  con- 
tribute to  boating  safety; 

(2)  consider  relevant  available  boat  safe- 
ty standards,  statistics  and  data,  including 
public  and  private  research,  development, 
testing,  and  evaluation; 

(3)  consider  whether  any  propoeed  regu- 
lation or  standard  Is  reasonable  and  appro- 
priate for  the  particular  type  of  boat  or  as- 
sociated equipment  for  which  It  la  prescribed; 

(4)  consult  with  the  Boating  Safety  Ad- 
visory Council  established  in  compliance 
with  thU  Act  regarding  all  of  the  foregoing 
considerations. 

DISPLAT    OF    LABELS    EVIOENCrNC   COMPLIANCE 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  may  require  or  per- 
mit the  display  of  seals,  labels,  plates,  in- 
signia, or  other  devices  for  the  purpose  of 
certifying  or  evidencing  compliance  with 
Federal  safety  regfulatlons  and  standards  for 
boats  and  associated  equipment. 

DELEQATION    of    INSPECTION    PTTNCTION 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  may,  subject  to  regu- 
lations, Bupervlslon,  and  rerlew  as  be  may 
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proscribe,  delegat*  to  any  p«raoii.  or  prlv»t« 
or  public  agency,  or  to  any  employae  under 
tbe  aupervislon  of  such  p«raon  or  agency, 
any  work,  buslneaa,  or  (unction  respecting 
the  examination.  Inspection,  and  testing  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  hU  reaponBibllltles  under 
aectlonjs  5  and  6  of  this  Act. 
KxxxmoNs 
Sbc.  B.  The  Secretary  may,  U  he  considers 
that  boating  safety  will  not  be  adveively 
affected.  Issue  exemptions  from  any  provision 
of  this  Act  or  regulations  and  standards 
established  thereunder,  on  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  considers  appropriate, 

mSBAL    PXXXMFTTON 

Sh:.  10.  Unless  permitted  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  9  of  this  Act,  no  State  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  thereof  may  estabUah.  con- 
tinue Ln  effect,  or  enforce  any  provision  of 
law  or  regulation  which  establishes  any  boat 
or  associated  equipment  performance  or  other 
■aXety  standard,  or  which  imposes  any  re- 
quirement for  associated  equipment,  except, 
unless  disapproved  by  the  Secretary,  the 
carrying  or  using  of  marine  safety  articles  to 
nM«t  uniquely  hazardous  conditions  or  cir- 
cumstances within  the  State,  which  is  not 
Idantlcal  to  a  Pederal  regulation  Issued  under 
section  S  of  this  Act. 

ASMxaaioM  or  NONcowroKMiNO  roaxiaM-UAOx 

BOATS 

Sac.  11.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Secretary  may,  by  joint  regulations,  au- 
thorise the  Importation  of  a  nonconforming 
boat  or  associated  equipment  upon  terms 
and  conditions.  Including  the  furnishing  of 
bond,  which  will  assure  that  the  boat  or 
associated  equipment  will  be  brought  Into 
conformity  with  the  applicable  Federal  safety 
regulations  and  standards  before  it  is  used 
on  waters  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States. 

PKOKIBrTVS    ACTS 

Sac.  12.  (a)  No  person  may  manufacture, 
construct,  assemble,  introduce,  or  deliver  for 
Introduction  in  Interstate  conunerce,  or  Im- 
port Into  the  United  States,  or  If  engaged 
in  the  business  of  selling  or  distributing  boats 
or  associated  equipment,  may  sell  or  offer  for 
sale,  any  boat,  associated  equipment,  or  com- 
ponent thereof  to  be  sold  for  subsequent 
assembly,  unless — 

<  1 )  It  conforms  with  regulations  and 
standards  prescribed   under   this   Act.   or 

(3)  it  Is  intended  solely  for  export,  and 
so  labeled,  tagged,  or  marked  on  the  boat 
or  equipment  and  on  the  outside  of  the 
container,  If  any.  which  Is  exported. 

(b)  No  person  may  be  held  liable  for  a 
violation  of  this  section  If  he  establishes  that 
be  did  not  have  reason  to  know  In  the  exer- 
cise of  due  care  that  a  boat  or  associated 
equipment  does  not  conform  with  applicable 
Federal  boat  safety  standards,  or  who  holds 
a  certlflcate  Issued  by  the  manufacturer  of 
the  boat  or  associated  equipment  to  the  effect 
that  such  boat  or  associated  equipment  con- 
forms to  all  applicable  Federal  boat  safety 
standards,  unless  sticb  person  knows  or  rea- 
sonably should  have  known  that  such  boat 
or  associated  equipment  does  not  so  conform. 

(c)  No  person  may  affix,  attach,  or  display 
a  seal,  label,  plate,  insignia,  or  other  device 
Indicating  or  suggesting  compliance  with 
Federal  safety  standards  on.  In,  or  with  a 
boat  or  Item  of  associated  equipment,  which 
Is  false  or  misleading. 

(d)  No  person  may  use  a  vessel  In  viola- 
tion of  this  Act  or  regulations  Issued  there- 
under. 

(c)  No  person  may  use  a  vessel.  Including 
one  otherwise  exempted  by  subsection  4ic) 
of  this  Act.  In  a  negligent  manner  so  as  to 
endanger  the  life,  limb,  or  property  of  any 
person.  Violations  of  this  subsection  Involv- 
ing use  which  Is  grossly  negligent,  subject 
the  violator.  In  addition  to  any  other  penal- 
ties prescribed  In  this  Act,  to  the  criminal 
penalties  prescribed  In  section  34. 


(f)  No  vessel  equipped  with  propulsion 
machinery  of  any  type  and  not  subject  to 
the  manning  requirements  of  the  vessel  In- 
spection laws  administered  by  the  Coast 
Ouard,  may  while  carrying  passengers  for 
hire,  be  used  except  In  the  charge  of  a  per- 
son licensed  for  such  service  under  regula- 
tions, prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  which 
pertain  to  qualifications.  Issuance,  revoca- 
tion or  suspension,  and  related  matters. 

(g)  Subsection  ia(f)  of  thU  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  any  vessel  being  used  for  bona  fide 
dealer  demonstration  furnished  without 
fee  to  business  Invitees.  However.  If  on  the 
basis  of  substantial  evidence  the  Secretary 
determines,  pursuant  to  section  6  hereof, 
that  requiring  vessels  so  used  to  be  under 
the  control  of  licensed  persons  is  necessary 
to  meet  the  need  for  boating  safety,  then 
the  Secretary  may  promulgate  regulations 
requiring  the  licensing  of  persons  control- 
ling such  vessels  In  the  same  manner  as 
provided  In  subaectloc  13(f)  of  this  Act 
for  persons  In  control  of  vessels  carrying 
passengers  for  hire. 

Sec.  13.  If  a  Coast  Ouard  boarding  officer 
observes  a  boat  being  used  without  suf- 
ficient llfesavlng  or  flreflghtlng  devices  or  In 
an  overloaded  or  other  unsafe  cocdltlon  as 
defined  In  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  and 
In  hU  judgment  such  use  creates  an  espe- 
cially hasardous  condition,  he  may  direct 
the  operator  to  take  whatever  Immediate 
and  reasonable  steps  would  be  necessary  for 
the  safety  of  those  aboard  the  vessel.  In- 
cluding directing  the  operator  to  return  to 
mooring  and  to  remain  there  until  the  situ- 
ation creating  the  hazard  Is  corrected  or 
ended. 

iMSFwmoN,  orvcariOATioN.  KEPoniNO 
Sec.  14.  (a)  Every  manufacturer  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  establish 
and  maintain  records,  make  reports,  and 
provide  Information  as  the  Secretary  may 
reasonably  require  to  enable  blm  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  manufacturer  has  acted 
or  Is  acting  In  compliance  with  this  Act  and 
the  regulations  Issued  thereunder.  A  manu- 
facturer shall,  upon  request  of  an  officer, 
employee,  or  agent  authorized  by  the  Secre- 
tary, permit  the  officer,  employee,  or  agent 
to  inspect  at  reasonable  times  factories  or 
other  faculties,  books,  papers,  records,  and 
documents  relevant  to  determining  whether 
the  manufacturer  has  acted  or  Is  acting  in 
compliance  with  this  Act  and  the  regula- 
tions issued  thereunder. 

(b)  All  Information  reiwrted  to  or  other- 
wise obtained  by  the  Secretary  or  his  rei>- 
resentatlve  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  con- 
taining or  relating  to  a  trade  secret  or  other 
matter  referred  to  In  section  1906  of  title  16 
of  the  United  St*tee  Code,  or  authorized 
to  be  exempted  from  public  disclosure  by 
subsection  &63(b)  of  title  S,  United  States 
Code,  shall  be  considered  confidential  for  the 
purpose  of  that  section  of  UUe  18,  except 
that  such  information  may  be  disclosed  to 
other  officers,  employees,  or  agents  con- 
cerned with  carrying  out  this  Act  or  when 
relevant  in  any  proceeding  under  this  Act. 

NOTIFICATION    OF    BOAT    DEFXCTS 

Sac.  15.  (a)  Every  boat  manufacturer  shall 
furnish  notification  of  a  defect  In  any  boat 
produced  by  the  manufacturer,  which  he 
determines  In  good  faith  relates  to  safe  use 
of  the  boat,  to  the  dealer  to  whom  the  boat 
was  delivered  and  to  the  purchaser  (when 
known  to  the  manufacturer)  of  the  boat, 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  manufac- 
turer has  discovered  the  defect. 

(b)    Notification   shall   be   accomplished — 

(1)  by  certified  mall  to  the  first  purchaser 
(not  Including  any  dealer  of  the  manufac- 
turer) of  the  boat  containing  the  defect,  and 
to  any  subsequent  purchaser  to  whom  has 
been  transferred  any  warranty  on  the  boat; 
and 

(3)  by  certified  mall  or  other  more  expedi- 


tious means  to  the  dealer  to  whom  the  boat 
was  delivered. 

(C)  Notification  shall  contain  a  clear  de- 
scription of  the  defect,  an  evaluation  of  the 
risk  to  boating  safety  reasonably  resulting 
from  the  defect,  and  a  statement  of  measures 
to  be  taken  to  repair  the  defect. 

(d)  Every  manufacturer  shall  funUsh  to 
ths  Secretaxy  a  true  or  representative  copy 
of  all  notices,  bulletins,  and  other  commuoi- 
cations  to  purchasers  or  dealers  required 
under  this  Act.  The  Secretary  may  publish 
so  much  of  the  information  contained  in 
the  communication  as  he  deems  will  con- 
tribute to  boating  safety. 

RENOBllINO    OF    A8SI8TANCK    IN    CAStTtl.TTrg 

Ssc.  16.  (a)  The  operator  of  a  vessel,  in- 
cluding one  otherwise  exempted  by  subsec- 
tion 4(c)  of  this  Act,  Involved  in  a  collUlon, 
accident,  or  other  casualty,  to  the  extent  hs 
can  do  so  without  serious  danger  to  his  own 
vessel,  or  persons  aboard,  shall  render  aU 
practical  and  necessary  assistance  to  penons 
affected  by  the  collision,  accident,  or  casualty 
to  save  them  from  danger  caused  by  the 
collision,  accident,  or  casualty.  He  shall  also 
give  his  name,  address,  and  the  identification 
of  his  vessel  to  any  person  injured  and  to 
the  owner  of  any  property  damaged.  Ths 
duties  Imposed  by  this  subsection  are  in 
addition  to  any  duties  otherwise  imposed 
by  law. 

(b)  Any  person  who  complies  with  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  or  who  gratuit- 
ously and  In  good  faith  renders  assistance  at 
the  scene  of  a  vessel  collision,  accident,  or 
other  casualty  without  objection  of  any  per- 
son assisted,  shall  not  be  held  liable  for  any 
civil  damages  as  a  result  of  the  rendering  of 
assistance  or  for  any  act  or  omission  In  pro- 
viding or  arranging  salvage,  towage,  medical 
treatment,  or  other  assistance  where  the 
assisting  person  acta  as  an  ordinary,  reason- 
ably prudent  man  would  have  acted  under 
the  same  or  similar  circumstances. 

NUMBXKINO    OF    CUTAUC    VXSSCLS 
VESSX1.S    SEQUUIINC    NUMBCXING 

Sec,  17.  An  undocumented  vessel  equipped 
with  propulsion  machinery  of  any  type  shall 
have  a  number  Issued  by  the  proper  issuing 
authority  In  the  State  In  which  the  vessel 
Is  principally  used. 

STANOAXO    NtrMBEBINC 

Sbc.  18.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
by  regulation  a  standard  numbering  systam 
for  vessels.  Upon  application  by  a  State  the 
Secretary  shaU  approve  a  State  numbering 
system  which  U  In  accord  with  the  standard 
numbering  system  and  the  provisions  of  thli 
Act  relating  to  numbering  and  casualty  re- 
porting. A  SUte  with  an  approved  system  U 
the  Issuing  authority  under  the  Act.  The 
Secretary  Is  the  Issuing  authority  in  States 
where  a  State  numbering  system  has  not 
been  approved. 

(b)  If  a  State  has  a  nimibering  system 
approved  by  the  Secretary  under  the  Act  of 
September  3.  1958  (73  Stat.  1754) .  as  amend- 
ed, prior  to  enactment  hereof,  the  system 
need  not  be  immediately  revised  to  conform 
with  this  Act  and  may  continue  in  effect 
without  change  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
three  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(c)  When  a  vessel  Is  actually  numbered  in 
the  State  of  principal  use.  It  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  in  compliance  with  the  numbering 
system  requlremenu  of  any  State  in  which  It 
is  temporarily  used. 

(d)  When  a  vessel  Is  removed  to  a  ne* 
State  of  principal  use,  the  Issuing  authority 
of  that  State  shall  recognize  the  vaUdlty  of 
a  number  awarded  by  any  other  Issuing  au- 
thority for  a  period  of  at  least  sixty  day* 
before  requiring  numbering  In  the  n«* 
State. 

(e)  If  a  State  has  a  numbering  system 
approved  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
that  State  must  accept  and  recognize  any 
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certificate  of  number  issued  by  the  Secretary, 
■i  the  previous  issuing  authority  In  that 
State,  ior  one  year  from  the  date  that  State's 
system  Is  approved,  or  until  Its  expiration 
dftte,  at  the  option  of  the  State. 

(1)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  a  State  is  not  administering  Its  ap- 
proved numbering  system  in  accordance  with 
tbe  standard  numbering  system,  or  has  al- 
tered Its  system  without  his  approval,  he 
may  withdraw  his  approval  after  giving  no- 
tioe  to  the  State,  in  writing,  setting  forth 
specifically  wherein  the  State  has  failed  to 
oust  the  standards  required,  and  the  State 
bas  not  corrected  such  failures  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  after  being  notified  by  the 
Secretary. 

CXXlfPTTONB 

Sbc.  19.  (a)  The  Secretary,  when  he  Is  the 
issuing  authority,  may  exempt  a  vessel  or 
class  of  vessels  from  the  numbering  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  under  such  conditions  as 
be  may  prescribe. 

(b)  When  a  State  is  the  issuing  authority. 
It  may  exempt  from  the  niunbering  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  any  vessel  or  class  of  vessels 
that  has  been  exempted  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  or  otherwise  as  permitted  by 
the  Secretary. 

DESCRIPTION  OP  CERTITICATC  OF  NTTMBEE 

Sic.  30.  (a)  A  certificate  of  number  granted 
under  this  Act  shall  be  pocket  size,  shall 
be  St  all  times  available  for  Inspection  on 
the  vessel  for  which  Issued  when  the  vessel 
Is  in  use,  and  may  not  be  valid  for  more 
than  three  years.  The  certificate  of  number 
for  vessels  less  than  twenty-six  feet  In  length 
and  leased  or  rented  to  another  for  the  lat- 
ter's  noncommercial  xise  of  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours  may  be  retained  on  shore  by 
the  vessel's  owner  or  his  representative  at 
the  place  from  which  the  vessel  departs  or 
returns  to  the  possession  of  the  owner  or 
his  representative.  A  vessel  which  does  not 
have  the  certlflcate  of  number  on  board 
shall  be  Identified  while  In  use,  and  comply 
with  such  other  requirements,  as  the  issuing 
authority  prescribes. 

(b)  The  owner  of  a  vessel  numbered  under 
this  Act  shall  furnish  to  the  issuing  au- 
thority notice  of  the  transfer  of  all  or  part 
of  his  interest  in  the  vessel,  or  of  the  de- 
struction or  abandonment  of  the  vessel, 
within  a  reasonable  time  thereof,  and  shall 
furnish  notice  of  any  change  of  address 
within  a  reasonable  time  of  the  change,  in 
accordance  with  prescribed  regulations. 

DISPLAY  OF  NHMBEB 

Stc.  21.  A  number  required  by  this  Act 
shall  be  painted  on,  or  attached  to,  each 
side  of  the  forward  half  of  the  vessel  for 
which  It  was  Issued,  and  shall  be  of  the  size, 
oolor.  and  type  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary.  No  other  number  may  be  carried 
on  the  forward  half  of  the  vessel. 

SAFETY  CERTIFICATES 

8bc.  22.  When  a  State  Is  the  issuing  author- 
ity It  may  require  that  the  operator  of  a 
numbered  vessel  hold  a  valid  safety  certlfl- 
cate Issued  under  terms  and  conditions  set 
by  the  Issuing  authority. 

RXOXnJkTIONS 

Stc.  33.  The  issuing  authority  may  pre- 
•crlbe  regulations  and  establish  fees  to  carry 
out  the  Intent  of  sections  17  through  24  and 
•ecUon  37  of  this  Act.  A  State  issuing  au- 
thority may  impose  only  terms  and  condi- 
tions for  vessel  numbering  which  are  pre- 
scribed by  this  Act  or  the  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  concerning  the  standard  number- 
ing system. 

FtniNISHINC  or  INFORMATION 

Src.  34.  Manufacturers  may  request  from 
an  Issuing  authority  vessel  numbering  and 
»*gl»tratlon  Information  which  U  retrievable 
from  vessel  numbering  system  records  of  the 
l*«ulng  authority.  When  the  Issuing  author- 


ity Is  satisfied  that  the  request  Is  reasonable 
and  related  to  a  boating  safety  purpose,  the 
Information  shall  be  furnished  upon  pay- 
ment by  the  manufacturer  of  the  cost  of 
retrieval  and  furnishing  of  the  information 
requested. 

Statb  Boating  Safety  Programs 
establishment  and  acceptance 
Sec.  36.  In  order  to  encourage  greater 
State  pfirtlclpation  and  consistency  in  boat- 
ing safety  efforts,  and  particularly  greater 
safety  patrol  and  enforcement  activities,  the 
Secretary  may  accept  State  boating  safety 
programs  directed  at  implementing  and  sup- 
plementing this  Act.  Acceptance  Is  neces- 
sary for  a  State  to  r«celve  full  rather  than 
partial  Federal  financial  assistance  under 
this  Act.  TLe  Secretary  may  also  make  Fed- 
eral funds  available  to  an  extent  jMrmltted 
by  subsection  27(d)  of  this  Act  to  national 
nonprofit  public  service  organizations  for 
national  boating  safety  programs  and  ac- 
tivities which  he  considers  to  be  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest. 

BOATING    safety    PROGRAM    CONTENT 

Sec.  26.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  accept  a 
State  boating  safety  program  which — 

(1)  Incorporates  a  State  vessel  numbering 
system  previously  approved  under  this  Act  or 
Includes  such  a  numbering  system  as  part  of 
the  proposed  boating  safety  program; 

(2)  Includes  generally  the  other  substan- 
tive content  of  the  Model  State  Boat  Act  as 
approved  by  the  National  Association  of 
State  Boating  Law  Administrators  in  con- 
junction with  the  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments, or  is  In  substantial  conformity  there- 
with, or  conforms  sufiSciently  to  insure  uni- 
formity and  promote  comity  among  the  sev- 
eral jurisdictions; 

(3)  provides  for  patrol  and  other  activity 
to  assure  enforcement  of  the  State  boating 
safety  laws  and  regulations; 

(4)  provides  for  boating  safety  education 
programs; 

(5)  designates  the  State  authority  or 
agency  which  will  administer  the  boating 
safety  program  and  the  allocated  Federal 
funds;  and 

(6)  provides  that  the  designated  State 
authority  or  agency  will  submit  reports  in 
the  form  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  The  requirements  of  subparagraph 
(a)  (3)  of  this  section  shall  be  liberally  con- 
strued to  permit  acceptance  where  the  gen- 
eral Intent  and  purpose  of  such  reqvilrements 
are  met  and  nothing  contained  therein  Is 
In  any  way  intended  to  discourage  a  State 
program  which  is  more  extensive  or  com- 
prehensive than  suggested  herein,  particu- 
larly with  the  regard  to  safety  patrol  and 
enforcement  activity  commensurate  with 
the  amount  and  type  of  boating  activity 
within  the  State,  and  with  regard  to  public 
boat  safety  education,  and  experimental 
programs  which  could  enhance  boating 
safety. 

AIXOCATION    of    FEDERAL    rUNDS 

Sec.  27.  (a)  Tlie  Secretary  shall  allocate 
the  amounts  appropriated  to  the  several  eli- 
gible States  as  soon  as  practicable  after  July 
1  of  each  fiscal  year  for  which  the  funds  are 
appropriated. 

(b)  In  order  to  encourage  and  assist  the 
States  in  the  development  of  boating  safety 
programs  during  the  first  three  fiscal  years 
for  which  funds  are  available  under  this  Act, 
the  funds  shall  be  allocated  among  applying 
States  having  a  boating  safety  program,  or 
which  Indicate  to  the  Secretary  their  Inten- 
tion to  establish  boating  safety  programs  In 
accordance  with  section  25  of  this  Act.  One- 
half  of  the  funds  shall  be  allocated  equally 
among  the  applying  States.  The  other  half 
shall  be  allocated  to  each  applying  eligible 
State  In  the  same  ratio  as  the  number  of  ves- 
sels propelled  by  machinery  numbered  In 
that   State   bears  to   the   number   of  such 


vessels   numbered   In    all    applying   eligible 
States. 

(c)  In  fiscal  years  after  the  third  fiscal 
year  for  which  funds  are  available  under  this 
Act  the  nvaneys  appropriated  shall  be  aUo- 
cated  among  applying  States.  Of  the  total 
available  funds  one- third  shall  be  allocated 
each  year  equally  among  applying  States. 
One-third  shall  be  allocated  so  that  the 
amount  each  year  to  each  applying  eligible 
State  will  be  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  num- 
ber of  vessels  numbered  in  that  State,  under 
a  numbering  system  approved  under  this 
Act,  bears  to  the  number  of  such  vessels 
numbered  In  all  applying  eligible  States.  The 
remaining  one-chlrd  shall  be  allocated  so 
that  the  amount  each  year  to  each  applying 
eligible  State  shall  be  In  the  same  ratio  as 
the  State  funds  expended  or  obligated  for 
the  State  boating  safety  program  during  the 
previous  fiscal  year  by  a  State  bears  to  the 
total  State  funds  expended  or  obligated  for 
that  fiscal  year  by  all  the  applying  eligible 
States. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  allocate  not  more 
than  6  per  centum  of  funds  appropriated  in 
any  fiscal  year  for  national  boating  safety 
activities  of  one  or  more  national  nonprofit- 
public  service  organizations. 

allocation  limitations;  unobligated  ob 
unallocated  funds 

Sec.  28.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  aUoca- 
tlon  ratios  prescribed  in  section  27  of  this 
Act,  the  Federal  share  of  the  total  annual 
cost  of  a  State's  boating  safety  program  may 
not  exceed  76  per  centum  in  fiscal  year  1972. 
66%  per  centum  In  fiscal  year  1973,  SO  per 
centum  in  fiscal  year  1974,  40  per  centiun  In 
fiscal  year  1976,  and  33'fy  per  centum  In  fis- 
cal year  1076.  No  State  may  receive  more 
than  6  per  centum  of  the  Federal  funds  ap- 
propriated or  available  for  allocation  in  any 
fiscal  year. 

(b)  Amounts  allocated  to  an  eligible  State 
shall  be  available  for  obligation  by  that  State 
for  a  period  of  three  years  following  the  date 
of  allocation.  Funds  unobligated  by  the  State 
at  the  expiration  of  the  three-year  period 
shall  be  withdrawn  by  the  Secretary  and 
shall  be  available  with  other  funds  to  be  al- 
located by  the  Secretary  during  that  fiscal 
year. 

(c)  Pimds  available  to  the  Secretary  which 
have  not  been  allocated  at  the  end  of  a 
fiscal  year  shall  be  carried  forward  as  part 
of  the  total  allocation  funds  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  for  which  appropriations  are  au- 
thorized by  this  Act. 

determination  of  state  funds  EXPENDED 

Sbc.  29.  In  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  computation  by 
a  State  of  funds  expended  or  obligated  for  the 
boating  safety  program  shall  Include  the 
acqtilsltlon,  maintenance,  and  oi>eratlng  costs 
of  facilities,  equipment,  and  supplies;  per- 
sonnel salaries  and  relmbiirsable  expenses; 
the  costs  of  training  personnel;  public  boat 
safety  education;  the  costs  of  administering 
the  program;  and  other  expanses  which  the 
Secretary  considers  appropriate.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  determine  any  issues  which  arise 
In  connection  with  such  computation. 

APPBOPKXATIONS    AUTHORIZATIONS    FOR    STATE 
BOATINC  SAFETY  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  30.  For  the  purpose  of  providing  finan- 
cial assistance  for  State  boating  safety  pro- 
grams there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
S7,6O0,0OO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1972,  and  (7,600,000  for  each  of  the  four 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  such  appropriations 
to  remain  available  ui^til  expended. 

PATMZNT8 

Bec.  31.  (a)  Amounts  allocated  under  sec- 
tion 27  of  this  Act  shall  be  computed  and 
paid  to  the  States  as  follows: 

(1)  During  the  first  three  fiscal  years  that 
funds  are  available  the  Secretary  shall  sched- 
ule the  Initial  payment  to  each  State  at  the 
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MirUMt  poosibla  time  after  application  and 
compliance  with  subsection  37 (b)  of  UUa 
Act.  _ 

(2)  For  fiscal  years  after  the  third 
flttml  year  for  which  funds  are  available,  the 
BMNtary  shall  determine  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  fiscal  year,  on  the  basis  of  com- 
putations made  pursuant  to  section  29  of 
this  Act  and  submitted  by  the  States,  the 
percentage  of  the  funds  available  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  to  which  each  eligible  State 
■hall  be  entitled.  Notice  of  the  percentage 
ana  of  the  dollar  amount,  if  it  can  then  be 
determined,  for  each  State  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  the  States  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable time.  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  an 
amount  made  avaiUble  to  a  State  for  a  prior 
year  is  greater  or  lees  than  the  amount  which 
should  have  been  made  available  to  that 
State  for  the  prior  year,  because  of  later  or 
more  accurate  State  expenditure  informa- 
tion, the  amount  for  the  cxirrent  fiscal  year 
may  be  increased  or  decreased  by  the  ap- 
propriate amount. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Secretary  shaU  schedule  the  pay- 
ment of  funds  consistent  with  the  program 
purpoees  and  appUcable  Treasury  regula- 
tions, so  as  to  mlnimlae  the  time  elapsing 
between  the  transfer  of  funds  from  the 
United  States  Treasury  and  the  subsequent 
disbursement  thereof  by  a  State. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  reason- 
able notice  to  the  designated  State  authority 
or  agency,  finds  that — 

(1)  the  boating  safety  program  submitted 
by  the  State  and  accepted  by  the  Secretary 
has  been  so  changed  that  It  no  longer  com- 
piles with  this  Act  or  standards  established 
by  regulations  thereunder:  or 

(3)  in  the  administration  of  the  boating 
safety  program,  there  has  been  a  failure  to 
comply  subetantially  with  the  standards  ea- 
tabllshed  by  the  regulations; 

the  Secretay  shall  notify  the  State  author- 
ity or  agency  that  no  fiirther  payments  will 
be  made  to  the  State  until  the  program  con- 
forms to  the  established  standards  or  the 
failure  Is  corrected. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  regulation,  pro- 
vide for  such  accounting,  budgeting,  and 
other  fiscal  procedures  as  are  necessary  and 
reasonable  for  the  proper  and  efficient  ad- 
mlnlstraUon  of  this  section  The  Secretary 
and  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  access  for  the  purpoae  of 
audit  and  examination,  to  any  books,  docu- 
ments, papers,  and  records  that  are  pertinent 
to  Federal  funds  received  by  the  States  under 
this  Act. 

CON8ITI.TAT10W    Aid)    C00P««AT10N 

SBC.  32.  (a)  In  carrying  out  his  responsl- 
bUltles  under  this  Act  the  Secretary  may 
consult  with  State  and  local  governments, 
public  and  private  agencies,  organizations 
and  committees,  private  Industry,  and  other 
persons  having  an  Interest  in  boating  and 
boating  safety. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  advise,  assist,  and 
oooperate  with  the  States  and  other  Inter- 
ested public  and  private  agencies,  in  the 
planning,  development,  and  execution  of 
boating  safety  programs.  Acting  under  the 
authority  of  section  141  of  title  14.  United 
States  Code,  and  consonant  with  the  policy 
defined  m  section  2  of  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  insure  the  fulleet  cooperation  be- 
tween the  State  and  Federal  authorities  in 
pCMDotlng  boating  safety  by  entering  Into 
agreements  and  other  arrangements  with  the 
Btatee  whenever  possible.  Subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  23.  title  14,  he  may  make 
ftTallable.  upon  requeet  from  a  State,  the 
■ervlces  of  members  of  the  Coast  Gtiard 
Auxiliary  to  assist  the  State  In  the  promotion 
of  boating  safety  on  State  waters. 

■OATTNO  BAFrrr  AoviaaaT  oouhcxl 

Sxc.  33.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  eetabllsh 
«  NaUonal  Boating  Safety  Advisory  Council. 


which  shall  not  exceed  twenty-one  members, 
whom  the  Secretary  considers  to  have  a  par- 
ticular expertise,  knowledge,  and  experience 
In  boating  safety.  Insofar  as  practical,  to  as- 
sure balanced  representation,  members  shall 
be  drawn  equally  from  ( 1 )  State  officials  re- 
sponsible for  State  boating  safety  programs. 
(2)  boat  and  associated  equipment  manu- 
facturers, and  (3)  boating  organizations  and 
members  of  the  general  public.  Additional 
persons  from  those  sources  may  be  appointed 
to  panels  to  the  Council  which  will  assist 
the  Cotincll  in  the  performance  of  Ite  func- 
tions. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  consultation  re- 
quired by  section  6  of  this  Act  the  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  the  Advisory  Council  on 
any  other  major  boat  safety  matters  related 
to  this  Act. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Council  or 
panels  may  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not 
to  exceed  the  rate  provided  for  Federal  clas- 
sified employees  of  grade  OS-18  when  en- 
gaged In  the  duties  of  the  Council  Members, 
while  away  from  their  home  or  regular  places 
of  business,  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses. 
Including  a  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence 
as  authorized  by  section  3703  of  title  6. 
Umted  States  Code,  for  persons  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  Intermittently. 
Payments  under  this  section  shall  not  render 
members  of  the  Advisory  Council  employees 
or  officials  of  the  United  States  for  any 
purposes. 

CKIlflNAI.    PKNALTIXS 

Sec.  34.  Any  person  who  willfully  violates 
subsection  12(d)  of  this  Act  or  the  regula- 
tions Issued  thereunder  ahall  be  fined  not 
more  than  tl.OOO  for  each  violation  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

CTVn.    PENA1.TIXS 

Sbc.  35.  (a)  In  addition  to  any  other  pen- 
alty prescribed  by  law  any  person  who  violates 
subsection  12(a)  of  this  Act  shall  be  liable 
to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  (2.000 
for  each  violation,  except  that  the  maximum 
civil  penalty  shall  not  exceed  (100.000  for  any 
related  series  of  violatlocis. 

(b)  In  addition  to  any  other  penalty  p>re- 
scrlbed  by  law  any  person  who  violates  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  regulations 
issued  thereunder  shall  be  liable  to  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  more  than  (500  for  each  viola- 
tion. If  the  violation  involves  the  use  of  a 
vessel  the  vessel,  except  as  exempted  by  sub- 
section 4(c)  of  this  Act,  shall  be  liable  and 
may  be  proceeded  against  In  the  district 
court  of  any  district  in  which  the  vessel  may 
be  found. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  assess  and  collect 
any  dvU  penalty  Incurred  under  this  Act 
and,  In  hU  discretion,  remit,  mitigate,  or 
compromise  any  penalty  prior  to  referral  to 
the  Attorney  General.  Subject  to  approval 
by  the  Attorney  General,  the  Secretary  may 
engage  in  any  proceeding  in  court  for  that 
purpose.  Including  a  proceeding  under  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section  In  determining 
the  amount  of  any  penalty  to  be  assessed 
hereunder,  or  the  amount  agreed  upon  Ln 
any  cocnpromlae,  oonsideratlon  shall  be  given 
to  the  appropriateness  of  such  penalty  in 
light  of  the  size  of  the  bu^nees  of  the  per- 
son charged,  the  gravity  of  the  violation  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  person  charged  has 
compiled  with  the  provisions  of  section  15 
of  this  title  or  has  otherwise  attempted  to 
remedy  the  consequences  of  the  said  viola- 
tion. 

(d)  When  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
(200  has  been  assessed  under  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  may  refer  the  matter  for  collec- 
tion of  the  penalty  directly  to  the  Federal 
magistrate  of  the  Jurisdiction  wherein  the 
person  liable  may  be  found  for  collection 
procedures  tinder  suftervlstoo  of  the  district 
court  and  pursuant  to  order  Issued  by  the 
court  delegating  such  authority  under  sec- 
tion 836(b)   of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 


ntJUNcnvx   pbocskdinos 


Ssc.  38.  The  United  Stales  district  courts 
shall  have  Jurisdiction,  for  cause  shown  and 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  rule  65  (a)  and 
(b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure, 
to  restrain  violations  of  this  Act,  or  to  re- 
strain the  sale,  offer  for  sale,  or  the  Intro- 
duction or  delivery  for  Introduction,  in  in- 
terstate  commerce,  or  the  Importation  into 
the  United  States,  of  any  boat  or  associated 
equipment  which  Is  determined  not  to  con- 
form to  Federal  boat  safety  standards,  upon 
petition  by  the  Attorney  General  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States.  Whenever  practicable, 
the  Secretary  shall  give  notice  to  any  person 
against  whom  an  action  for  injunctive  re- 
lief is  contemplated  and  afford  him  an  op- 
portunity to  present  his  views,  and  except  la 
the  case  of  knowing  and  willful  violation, 
ahall  afford  him  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
achieve  compliance.  The  failure  to  give  no- 
tice and  afford  such  opportunity  does  not 
preclude  the  granting  of  appropriate  relief. 

CASt7ALTT     SKPOrrrNG     8T8TKMS 

Sec.  37.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
a  uniform  vessel  casualty  reporting  system 
for  vessels  subject  to  this  Act.  Including  those 
otherwise  exempted  by  terms  (1),  (3).  and 
(4)  of  subsection  4(c) . 

(b)  A  State  vessel  numbering  system  and 
boating  safety  program  approved  under  this 
Act  shall  provide  for  the  reporting  of  casual- 
ties and  accidents  involving  vessels.  A  State 
shall  compile  and  transmit  to  the  Secretary 
reports.  Information,  and  statistics  on  casual- 
ties and  accidents  reported  to  It. 

(c)  A  vessel  casualty  reporting  system  shall 
provide  for  the  reporting  of  all  marlas 
casualties  Involving  vessels  Indicated  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  and  resulting  In 
the  death  of  any  person.  Marine  casualties 
which  do  not  result  In  loss  of  life  shall  be 
classified  according  to  the  gravity  thereof, 
giving  consideration  to  the  extent  of  the 
Injuries  to  persons,  the  extent  of  property 
damage,  the  dangers  which  casualties  create, 
and  the  size,  occupation  or  use,  and  the 
means  of  propulsion  of  the  boat  mvolved. 
Regulations  shall  prescribe  the  casualties  to 
be  reported  and  the  manner  of  reporting. 

(d)  The  owner  or  operator  of  a  boat  or 
vessel  indicated  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  and  involved  in  casualty  or  accident 
shall  report  the  casualty  or  accident  to  the 
Secretary  In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  this  section  unless  he  is 
required  to  report  to  a  State  tinder  a  State 
system  approved  under  this  Act. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  collect,  analyze, 
and  publish  reports.  Information,  or  statistics 
together  with  findings  and  recommendations 
he  considers  appropriate.  If  a  State  accident 
reporting  system  provides  that  information 
derived  from  accident  reports,  other  than 
statistical,  shall  be  unavailable  for  public 
disclosure,  or  otherwise  prohibits  use  by  the 
State  or  any  person  In  any  action  or  pro- 
ceeding against  an  Individual,  the  Secretary 
may  utilize  the  information  or  material 
fumlabed  by  a  State  only  in  like  manner. 

Al»I»aOI»HIATlON8    ACTHOalTATTON 

Sxc.  38.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated   amounts    as    may    be    necessary   to 
administer  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
itiacKi.LjiNrocs  psovtsions 

S«c.  39.  (a)  The  following  are  repealed: 

(1)  Section  7.  as  amended,  and  sections 
13  and  14  of  the  Motorboat  Act  of  1940. 
Public  Law  76-484.  April  25.  1940  (54  SUt. 
165): 

(2)  The  Federal  Boating  Act  of  1968.  Public 
Law  85-911.  September  2.  1958  (72  SUt. 
1754).  except  subsections  8(b)  and  6(c) 
thereof; 

(3)  The  Act  of  March  28,  1960,  PubUc 
Law  80-396    (74  Stat.    10):    and 

(4)  The  Act  of  August  80,  1961.  PuMlc 
Law  87-171    (75  Stat.  408). 
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(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  6  of  the 
Federal  Boating  Act  of  1968,  September  3, 
1968  (73  8t»*'  176*)  •  '■  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

-(c)  such  Act  of  April  36,  1940  (46  U.S.O. 
63«-52et),  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

•■•Sic.  23.  (a)  This  Act  applies  to  every 
motorboat  or  vessel  on  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States.  Guam,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
snd  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  every 
nwtorboat  or  vessel  owned  In  a  State  and 
using  the  high  seas,  except  that  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  other  than  sections  12,  18, 
»nd  19  do  not  apply  to  boats  as  defined  In 
tad  subject  to  the  Boat  Safety  Act  of  1970. 

••'(b)   As  used  in  this  Act — 

••  "The  term  "State"  means  a  State  of  the 
United  States,  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Dls- 
Brtct  of  Columbia."  " 

(c)  Any  vesssel,  to  the  extent  that  it  Is 
subject  to  the  Small  Passenger  Carrying  Ves- 
sel Act,  May  10,  1956  (70  SUt.  161),  or  to 
say  other  vessel  inspection  statute  of  the 
United  States,  Is  exempt  from  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

(d)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  exempt  from  the  antitrust  laws 
of  the  United  States  any  conduct  that  would 
be  unlawful  under  such  laws,  or  to  prohibit 
under  the  antitrust  laws  of  the  United  States 
any  conduct  that  would  be  lawful  under  such 
laws. 

(e)  Regulations  previously  Issued  under 
statutory  provisions  repealed,  modified,  or 
amended  by  this  Act  continue  in  effect  as 
though  promulgated  under  the  authority  of 
this  Act  until  expressly  abrogated,  modified 
or  amended  by  the  Secretary  imder  the  regu- 
latory authority  of  this  Act. 

(f)  A  criminal  or  civil  penalty  proceeding 
under  the  Motorboat  Act  of  1940,  as  amended, 
or  the  Federal  Boating  Act  of  1958,  as 
amended,  for  a  violation  which  occurred  be- 
fore the  effective  date  of  this  Act  may  be 
initiated  and  continue  to  conclusion  as 
though  the  former  Acts  had  not  been 
amended  or  repealed  hereby. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Cotton  Is 
aa  follows: 

TBI  Statz  of  Nrw  Hampshirk, 

Division  op  Safety  Skbvices, 
Con«>rd,  NJi.,  October  23,  1970. 
Senator  Noaaia  Cotton, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DtAi  ScNATOB  Cotton:  I  am  writing  urg- 
ing your  support  of  Senate  Bill  3199  and 
House  BUI  16041  so  called  the  Federal  Boat 
Act  of  1970. 

We  feel  that  this  Is  an  Important  piece  of 
legislation  and  hope  that  you  can  endorse 
this. 

Tours  very  truly, 

Alton  H.  Stonx 
Director  of  Safety  Services. 


8.  697.  8.  698,  AND  S.  699— INTRODUC- 
TION OP  BILLS  TO  AMEND  THE 
UNIFORM  TIME  ACT;  TO  PROMOTE 
THE  SAFETY  OF  PORTS,  HARBORS, 
WATERFRONT  AREAS,  and  NAVI- 
GABLE WATERS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES;  AND  TO  REQUIRE  A 
RADIOTELEPHONE  ON  CERTAIN 
VESSELS  WHILE  NAVIQATINa  UP- 
ON SPECIFIC  U.S.  WATERS 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
Quest  of  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion. I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, for  myself  and  the  chairman  of  our 
Commerce  Committee  (Mr.  Magnuson) 
the  following  bills: 


A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform  Time  Act 
to  allow  an  option  In  the  adoption  of  ad- 
vanced time  in  certain  cases; 

A  bill  to  promote  the  safety  of  ports, 
harbors,  waterfront  areas,  and  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States;  and 

A  bill  to  require  a  radiotelephone  on 
certain  vessels  while  navigating  upon 
specific  waters  of  the  United  States. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  tliat  the  text 
of  the  bill  and  the  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  transmitting  each  of  the 
above  bills  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Oam- 
BRELL) .  The  bills  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bills  and  letters  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Cotton 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Magnuson)  ,  by  re- 
quest, were  received,  read  twice  by  their 
titles,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  697 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform  Time  Act  to 
allow  an  option  In  the  adoption  of  advanced 
time  In  certain  cases 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 3(a)  of  the  Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966 
(16  use.  260a)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
all  after  the  semicolon  and  Inserting  the 
following  In  place  thereof:  "however,  (1)  any 
State  that  lies  entirely  within  one  time  zone 
may  by  law  exempt  Itself  from  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  providing  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  time,  but  only  if  that  law  pro- 
vides that  the  entire  State  (Including  all 
political  subdivisions  thereof)  shall  observe 
the  standard  time  otherwise  applicable  under 
this  Act,  during  that  period  and  (2)  any 
State  with  parts  thereof  In  more  than  one 
time  zone  may  by  law  exempt  either  the  en- 
tire State  as  provided  In  (1)  or  may  exempt 
the  entire  area  of  the  State  lying  within  any 
time  zone:'" 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Cotton, 
is  as  follows: 

The  Secretakt  or  Transportation, 

Washington,  D.C,  February  1,  1971. 
Hon.  Spiko  T.  Aoni:w, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  transmit  herewith 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress  a  draft 
bill  "To  amend  the  Uniform  Time  Act  to  al- 
low an  option  In  the  adoption  of  advanced 
time  In  certain  cases." 

Pursuant  to  the  Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966, 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  Is  required 
to  define  the  limits  of  each  of  the  eight  stat- 
utory time  zones  In  the  United  States.  With- 
in the  zones  as  defined  by  this  Dej>artment, 
"Daylight  Saving  Time"  Is  mandatory  from 
the  last  Sunday  in  April  to  the  last  Sunday 
in  October,  except  that  any  State  may.  by 
law,  exempt  the  entire  State  from  Daylight 
Saving  Time  observance. 

In  cases  In  which  a  time  zone  line  divides 
a  State,  that  State  frequently  finds  its  east- 
ern and  western  populations  In  disagree- 
ment on  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
State  legislature  should  act  to  exempt  It. 
This  Is  particularly  so  in  those  States  split 
between  Eastern  and  Central  time  (e.g.  In- 
diana and  Kentucky) .  Because  of  the  strong 
economic  and  communications  Influence  of 
the  Atlantic  Co€kst  communities,  the  observ- 
ance of  Eastern  time  has  been  extended  con- 
siderably further  Into  the  Central  time  zone 
than  It  would  If  the  sun  alone  were  the  de*^ 
termlnlng  factor.  The  eastern  part  of  a  State 


so  split,  being  at  the  western  extreme  of  Ita 
time  zone,  experiences  later  sunrises  and  sun- 
sets than  the  rest  of  Its  time  zone.  This  is 
accentuated  when  the  time  zone  line  is  fur- 
ther westward  than  It  would  be  on  a  solar 
basis,  as  is  the  line  between  Eastern  and 
general  times  (especially  In  Indiana  and 
Kentucky ) .  To  many  residents  of  these  areas, 
this  amounts  to  being  on  Daylight  Saving 
Time  even  though  It  1»  called  Standard  Time. 
When  they  are  required  by  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  to  go  on  advanced  time  In  the 
summer,  those  eastern  residents  view  It  as 
•double  daylight  time"  and  overwhelmingly 
support  exemption  from  Ekaylight  Saving 
Time.  The  western  population  of  the  same 
States,  being  primarily  on  and  observing 
(Central  time.  Is  generally  satisfied  and  op- 
poses exemption. 

To  obviate  this  difficulty,  the  Department 
recommends  that  the  Uniform  Time  Act  be 
amended  to  permit.  In  the  case  of  "split 
States",  the  exemption  of  the  entire  area  of 
the  State  lying  In  a  given  time  zone.  (The 
Act,  as  so  amended,  would  continue  to  per- 
mit exemption  of  the  entire  State.)  For  ex- 
ample. In  Indiana  and  Kentucky,  the  eaatern 
populations  of  those  States  could  be  ex- 
empted by  State  action  from  Daylight  Sav- 
ing Time,  as  they  now  prefer,  while  the  west- 
ern populations  of  those  same  States  could 
go  on  advanced  time,  for  which  they  have 
expressed  their  support.  Such  exenyjtion  au- 
thority would  afford  each  "split"  State  a 
more  flexible  means  of  accommodating  the 
desires  of  the  majority  of  Its  papulation, 
would  promote  observance  of  the  established 
time  zones,  and  would  extricate  the  Depart- 
ment's zone-llne-definlng  function  from 
matters  of  primarily  local  concern. 

With  reepect  to  Indiana,  for  example,  after 
two  attempts  by  proposed  rule  making, 
neither  of  which  was  well  received,  the  De- 
partment found  that  It  could  not,  by  reloca- 
tion of  the  time  zone  boundary  alone, 
provide  a  viable  solution  to  that  State's 
perennial  time  dilemma.  The  only  permanent 
solution  Involved  two  steps.  First,  the  De- 
partment Issued  a  final  rule  based  on  a  pro- 
posal to  place  all  but  the  northwestern  and 
southwestern  counties  In  the  Eastern  time 
zone,  because  It  was  clear  to  us  that  the 
northwestern  and  southwestern  counties 
wanted  Central  time  with  advanced  time  In 
the  summer.  It  was  equally  clear  that  the 
rest  of  Indiana  wanted  Eistem  time,  but 
without  advanced  time.  Second,  the  Depart- 
ment recommends  this  legislation  to  allow 
any  State  having  more  than  one  time  zone  to 
exempt  any  of  the  zones  within  the  State, 
as  well  as  the  entire  State,  from  advanced 
time.  The  Indiana  State  Legislature  could 
then  exempt  the  Eastern  time  portion  of  the 
State  from  advanced  time  without  disturbing 
the  Central  time  portion  of  the  State. 

In  the  absence  of  such  an  option,  and  fol- 
lowing the  Act's  requirement  that  an  exemp- 
tion apply  to  the  entire  State,  the  Indiana 
State  Legislature,  on  January  25.  1971,  en- 
acted a  state-wide  exemption  law.  As  a  di- 
rect result,  the  12  Indiana  counties  In  the 
Central  time  zone  will  be  reqiilred  to  ob- 
serve a  standard  of  time  during  the  six 
summer  months  which  is  totally  Incongruous 
with  the  surrounding  regions  of  their  own 
and  neighboring  States. 

Except  in  Alaska,  which  lies  In  four  time 
zones,  the  net  effect  of  exempting  the  east- 
ern part  of  a  "split"  State  would  be  to  put 
the  entire  State  on  the  same  time  during  the 
summer,  and  on  split  times  during  the  win- 
ter, rather  than  &n  split  time  for  the  entire 
year.  To  put  it  another  way — the  point  at 
which  an  east-west  traveler  would  observe  a 
time  change  in  that  State  in  the  winter 
would  be  on  the  line  defined  by  this  De- 
partment; In  the  summer  It  would  be  on  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  State. 

Before  passage  of  the  Uniform  Time  Act 
of  1966,  the  transportation,  broadcasting,  and 
other   concerned    Industries    w^ere    forced    to 
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look  to  thoua*nda  of  county  *nd  commumty 
units  to  determine  whether,  and  on  whlcta 
dates,  each  unit  observed  Daylight  Saving 
Time  The  I9M  Act  d)  provided  industry 
and  the  public  with  set  datee  on  which  ad- 
vanced time  could  be  commenced  and  ended, 
(3)  prevented  the  widespread  "checker- 
board" effect  caused  by  local  option  exer- 
cised among  adjacent  counties  and  commu- 
nities, and  (3)  provided  the  element  of  cer- 
tainty, previously  lacking,  necessary  for 
scheduling  and  operating  continuity 

The  Improvements  and  certainty  In  time 
matters  brought  about  by  the  enactment  of 
the  1906  Act  appear  to  have  Improved  the 
situation  to  the  point  where  only  a  perfect- 
ing amendment  as  recommended  herein  is 
necessary  to  provide  for  proper  administra- 
tion of  the  Act  and  a  means  for  solvlni^  the 
existing  dilemma  In  Indiana.  For  this  rea- 
son, the  proposed  amendment  has  been 
drafted  so  as  to  limit  Its  effect  to  the  precise 
situations  where  local  problems  have  evolved 
In  split  States 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  is  no  objection  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program 
to  the  submlfslon  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely. 

John  Voire. 


S.  608 

A  bill  to  promote  the  safety  of  ports. 
bartx>rs,  waterfront  areas  and  navigable 
watsn  of  the  United  States: 

Be  it  enacted  by  tlie  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  Ports  and  Waterways 
Safety  Act  of  1971. 

Sac.  a.  (a)  To  promote  safe  and  efficient 
maritime  transportation  or  to  promote  the 
safety  aad  environmental  quality  of  the 
ports,  harbors,  and  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment In  which  the  Coast  Guard  Is  operating 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Se<ietary") 
may  prescribe  standards,  procedures,  regula- 
tions, or  other  measures  designed  ( 1 )  to  pre- 
vent damage  to,  or  the  destruction  or  loss  of 
any  vessel,  structure  or  facility  on  or  in  such 
watars,  or  any  structure  or  facility  on  land 
Mtjaoent  to  such  waters;  and  (3)  to  protect 
n*Tlgabl0  waters,  the  resources  therein  and 
adjoining  land  areas. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities 
tiader  this  section,  the  Secretary  may: 

( 1 )  prescribe  or  approve  marine  traffic  con- 
trol procedures  and  methods,  and  establish, 
operate,  maintain,  require  or  approve  marine 
Including  but  not  limited  to  size  and  speed 
limitations,  operating  capabilities,  and  pilot- 
age where  pilotage  Is  not  required  by  state 
Uw: 

(2)  direct,  regulate,  and  control  the  an- 
chorage, mooring  or  movement  of  any  vessel. 
Including  the  taking  of  full  or  partial  pooMS- 
slon  and  control.  If  neoeaaary.  to  prevent 
damage  to  or  by  the  vessels  or  to  or  by  Its 
cargo,  stores,  supplies,  or  fuel: 

(3)  establish  or  approve  procedures,  meas- 
ores.  and  standards  for  handling,  loading, 
discharge,  storage,  stowage,  and  movement. 
Including  the  emergency  removal,  control 
and  disposition  of: 

(I)  any  explosives  or  other  dangerous  ar- 
ticles or  substances,  the  transportation  of 
which  Is  subject  to  regulation  by  the  Secre- 
tary: and 

(II)  any  dangerous  articles  for  use  as  ves- 
sel stores,  supplies  or  fuel; 

(4)  prescribe  minimum  equipment  re- 
quirements for  structures  and  facilities  to 
assure  adequate  protection  from  fire,  ezplo- 
•lon.  natural  disasters,  and  other  serious  ac- 
eldenta  or  casualties; 

(SI  establish  safety  Bones  or  otherwise 
control  the  use  of  or  regulate  access  to  ves- 
sels, structures,  facilities,  waters,  waterfront 
and  Bborellne  areas  as  may  be  necessary  for 
their  protection;  and 


(0)  establish  procedures  for  inspection 
and  approval  to  assure  oompUance  with 
standards,  procedures,  rsgulatlons,  or  other 
measures  prescribed  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(bi  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"United  States"  means  the  60  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rloo.  the  terri- 
tories and  possessions  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

Sec  3.  (a)  This  Act  does  not  apply  to  for- 
eign vessels  In  transit  through  straits  used 
for  International  navigation:  nor  Ls  It  to  be 
applied  In  other  territorial  seas  to  ham|>er 
the  right  of  Innocent  passage  as  recognized 
under  International  law 

(b)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  is  In- 
tended to  supplant  or  modify  any  treaty  or 
Federal  statute  or  authority  granted  there- 
under, nor  Is  It  intended  to  prevent  a  state 
or  a  political  subdivision  thereof.  In  the  exer- 
cise of  Its  lawful  authority,  from  prescribing 
higher  equipment  requirements  or  safety 
standards  than  those  which  may  be  pre- 
scribed for  structures  and  facilities  pursuant 
to  section  3  of  this  Act. 

(c)  In  the  exercise  of  his  authority  under 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with 
other  Federal  agencies,  as  appropriate.  In 
order  to  give  due  consideration  to  their  stat- 
utory and  other  responsibilities,  and  to  as- 
sure consistency  of  regulations  applicable  to 
the  vessels,  structures  and  facilities  covered 
by  this  Act.  The  Secretary  may  also  consider. 
utilize,  or  Incorporate  regulations  or  similar 
directory  materials  Issued  by  port  or  other 
state  and  local  authorities. 

Sec  4.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  in- 
vestigate any  Incident,  accident,  or  willful 
or  negligent  act  Involving  the  loss  or  destruc- 
tion of.  or  damage  to.  any  facility  or  struc- 
ture subject  to  section  3  of  this  Act.  or 
which  affects  or  may  affect  safety  of,  on  or 
in  the  p>orts.  harbors,  or  navigable  waters  of 
the  United  States.  In  any  investigation  un- 
der this  Act.  the  Secretary  may  issue  a  sub- 
pena  to  require  the  attendance  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  documents  and  other 
evidence.  In  case  of  refusal  to  obey  a  sub- 
poena Issued  to  any  person,  the  Secretary 
may  request  the  Attorney  General  to  invoke 
the  aid  of  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  to  compel  compliance.  Witnesses  may 
be  paid  fees  for  travel  and  attendance  at 
rates  not  exceeding  those  allowed  In  a  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States.  The  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe  such  regulations  as  nec- 
essary t«  carry  out  this  section. 

Sac.  S.  Whoever  violates  a  regulation  issued 
under  this  Act  shall  be  liable  to  a  civil  pen- 
alty of  not  more  than  |1,(X)0.  The  Secretary 
may  assess  and  collect  any  civil  penalty  in- 
curred under  this  Act  and.  in  his  discretion, 
remit,  mitigate,  or  compromise  any  penalty. 
Upon  failure  to  collect  or  compronUae  a 
penalty,  the  Secretary  may  request  the  At- 
torney General  to  commence  an  action  for 
collection  in  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States.  Any  vessel  used  or  employed  in  a  vio- 
lation of  any  regulation  under  this  Act  shall 
be  liable  in  rem  and  may  be  proceeded  against 
In  any  district  court  of  the  United  States 
having  Jurisdiction. 

Sec.  0  Whoever  willfully  violates  a  regula- 
tion Issued  under  this  Act  shall  be  fined  not 
leas  than  tl.OOO  nor  more  than  (10.000  or 
Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  10  years,  or 
both. 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Cottok, 
is  as  follows : 

The  SEcarTAST  or  Teamstostation. 

Washington,  D.C..  Januarp  29, 1971. 
Hon.  Srao  T.  Aonxw, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Mb.  Pkxbdkmt:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  propoaed  bill  "To  pro- 
mote the  safety  of  ports,  harbors,  waterfront 
areas,  and  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States" 

The  proposed  bill,  which  would  Implement 


a  recommendation  originally  made  in  a  Pns- 
identlal  message  to  the  91st  Congress  on  oil 
spills,  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  In  which  the  Coast  Guard  is 
operating  to  institute  measures  and  issue 
regiilations  to  safeguard  vessels,  harbors, 
ports,  waterfront  areas,  waterfront  facilities] 
and  navigable  waters  from  loss  or  damage  or 
the  threat  thereof  resulting  from  the  opera- 
tion of  vessels  and  facilities,  and  to  investi- 
gate accidents  and  casualties  occurring  on 
or  involving  such  facilities. 

In  1900  the  President,  acting  pursuant  to 
the  Magnuson  Act.  SO  United  States  Code  191, 
which  authorizes  him  to  make  rules  govern- 
ing the  movement,  inspection  and  guarding 
of  vessels,  harbors,  ports,  and  waterfront  fa- 
cilities in  the  United  States  upon  a  deter- 
mination that  our  national  security  is  en- 
dangered, issued  Executive  Order  10173,  This 
order,  as  subsequently  modified,  is  currently 
the  basic  authority  for  the  Coast  Guard's 
port  security  and  safety  programs. 

During  the  paat  twenty  years,  ports,  water- 
ways, and  waterfront  facilities  have  continued 
to  expand  and  tankers  and  other  vessels 
have  grown  In  size  to  accommodate  an  in- 
creasing flow  of  dangerous  cargoes.  New  sod 
eomplax  problems  resulting  from  these 
changes  have  gradually  made  it  evident  that 
action  must  be  taken  to  improve  our  port 
security  programs  from  the  standpoint  of 
public  safety  and  environmental  protection. 
Although  Executive  Order  10173  is  manifestly 
linked  with  prevention  of  sabotage  and  sub- 
version activity  in  our  waterfront  areas, 
there  are  numerous  safety  functions  as  well 
which  are  now  carried  out  by  the  Coast 
Guard  in  its  port  security  programs  and 
which  rest  solely  upon  that  Executive  Ordsr 
as  the  source  of  authority.  These  Include, 
but  are  not  limited  to,  the  supervision  and 
control  of  vessel  movements  to  prevent  dam- 
age to  vessels  or  waterfront  facilities,  the 
Imposition  of  conditions  and  restrictions  re- 
garding inspection,  operation,  maintenance, 
guarding,  manning,  and  fire  prevention 
aboard  vessels  and  In  waterfront  facllltlss, 
and  the  Important  task  of  supervi.slon  and 
control  of  the  transportation,  handling,  load- 
ing, discharging,  stowage  and  storage  of  ex- 
plosives. Infianunable  or  combustible  ma- 
terials and  other  dangerous  articles  or  cargo. 
It  Is  Important  that  such  functions  be  per- 
formed regardless  of  the  International  situa- 
tion and  that  they  be  based  upon  permanent 
statutory  authority  which  adequately  reflects 
that  need. 

The  draft  bill  Is  designed  to  provide  con- 
tinuing general  authority  to  protect  vessels, 
structures,  harbors,  ports,  and  waterways 
from  damage  or  lose  resulting  from  causes 
other  than  subversive  activity.  Recent  inci- 
dents such  as  vessels  grounding  or  col- 
liding with  bridges  and  other  structures, 
with  the  attendant  risk  of  release  of  oil  or 
other  harmful  substance  points  up  the  need 
for  the  legislation.  The  favorable  Impact  that 
more  carefiiUy  supervised  vessel  traffic  can 
have  on  the  environment  is  apparent.  The 
best  possible  solution  to  the  oil  pollution 
problem  in  the  waterways  of  the  United 
States,  for  example.  Is.  of  course,  to  prevent 
the  oil  from  being  discharged  Into  the  water 
In  the  flrst  place  Reduction  of  vessel  casualty 
risks  through  closer  attention  to  vr  s^l  con- 
trol and  equipment  In  congested  waters  can 
make  a  significant  contribution  in  that  re- 
gard. 

The  biU  would  also  permit  the  esUblish- 
ment  of  safety  zones  wherein  vessel  traffic  or 
other  activities  could  be  prohibited  or  cur- 
tailed for  a  particular  reason  or  purpose, 
and  usually  for  brief  periods  A  need  might 
arise,  for  example.  In  the  area  of  a  collision 
or  other  accident,  or  to  assure  safety  at  a 
vessel  launching  or  In  connection  with  other 
special  occasions. 

The  draft  bill  contains  provisions  which 
make  it  clear  that  It  will  not  hamper  the 
right  of  Innocent  passage,  as  rccrfnl??-!  In 
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international  law.  In  the  territorial  seas  of 
the  United  States  and  that  It  would  not  apply 
in  straits  used  for  international  navigation. 
The  proposal  would  also  streamline  pres- 
ent enfor.ement  procedures  by  authorizing 
investigations  and  hearings  (Including  the 
power  to  subpoena  witnesses  an  1  documents) 
»nd  by  instituting  a  system  of  civil  penalties 
to  supplement  the  criminal  penalties.  Such 
Investigations  woulc  not  only  serve  to  deter- 
mine the  causes  ^f  casualties  but  would  also 
contribute  to  the  Important  functions  of  crit- 
ically reviewing  existing  safety  regulations 
with  a  view  of  modernizing  them  as  needed 
and  of  making  other  recommendations  to  en- 
hance the  overall  safety  posture  of  our  port 
fscUlties. 

Cities  and  municipalities  which  border  on 
ports  and  harbors  have  placed  considerable 
reliance  on  the  Coast  Guard's  continuing 
sbUlty  to  prevent  and  eliminate  dangers 
which  represent  potential  major  disasters. 
This  proposed  legislation  Is  necessary  to  In- 
sure continued  justification  for  that  reliance. 
At  the  same  time,  we  would  expect  to  con- 
tinue 'o  encourage  greater  Involvement  and 
allocation  of  resources  by  state  and  local  port 
authorities.  Though  the  regulatory  authority 
of  our  proposal  will  assure  appropriate  fed- 
eral coordination  and  general  uniformity,  the 
■cope  of  the  port  safety  task  a«  well  as  unique 
local  conditions  and  problems  virtually  com- 
pels local  as  well  as  federal  effort.  Because  the 
Coast  Guard  Is  now  involved,  in  varying  de- 
gree. In  all  of  the  functional  areas  addressed, 
enactment  of  the  bill  would  have  no  immedi- 
ate budgetary  impact.  Future  costs  will,  of 
course,  depend  on  the  extent  of  activities 
found  necessary  to  implement  further  the 
port  safety  function  defined  In  the  proposed 
Mil. 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  you  would  lay 
this  proposal  before  the  Senate.  A  similar 
proposal  has  been  submitted  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
■(' vised  that  enactment  of  this  proposed  leg- 
tsistftm  is  in  accord  with  the  President's 
prrogram. 

Sincerely, 

John  Volpe. 


S,  699 
A  bin  to  require  a  radiotelephone  on  certain 

vessels    while    navigating    upon    specified 

waters  of  the  United  States : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Vessel  Brldge-to- 
Brldge  Radiotelephone  Act". 

Sic.  a.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
provide  a  positive  means  whereby  the  opera- 
tes of  approaching  vessels  can  communicate 
their  Intentions  to  one  another  through 
voice  radio,  located  convenient  to  the  op- 
erator's navigation  station.  To  effectively  ac- 
oa(i4>llsh  this,  there  is  need  for  a  specific 
frequency  dedicated  to  the  exchange  of  nav- 
igational Information,  on  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States. 

Sec  3.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

(1)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard 
Is  operating: 

12)  "power-driven  vessel"  means  any  ves- 
sel propelled  by  machinery;  and 

(8)  "towing  vessel"  means  any  commercial 
vessel  engaged  in  towing  another  vessel 
•stem,  alongside,  or  by  pushing  ahead. 

Sac.  4.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  section 
«  of  this  Act— 

(1)  every  power-driven  vessel  of  three 
hundred  gross  tons  and  upward  while 
navigating: 

(2)  every  vessel  of  one  hundred  gross  tons 
»o<l  upward  carrying  one  or  more  passengers 
ror  hire  while  navigating; 

(3)  every  towing  vessel  of  twenty-six  feet 


or  over  In  length  at  the  water  line  while 
navigating:  and 

(4)  every  dredge  and  floating  plant  en- 
gaged in  or  near  a  channel  or  fairway  in 
operations  likely  to  restrict  or  affect  the 
navigation  of  other  vessels — 
shall  have  a  radiotelephone  capable  of  opera- 
tion from  its  navigational  bridge  or,  in  the 
case  of  a  dredge,  from  its  main  control  sta- 
tion and  capable  of  transmitting  and  receiv- 
ing on  the  frequency  or  frequencies  within 
the  16(^162  Mega-Hertz  band  using  the 
classes  of  emissions  designated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Conununlcatlons  Commission,  after 
consultation  with  other  cognizant  agencies, 
for  the  exchange  of  navigational  Information. 

(b)  The  radiotelephone  required  by  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  carrted  on  board  the  de- 
scribed vessels,  dredges,  and  floating  plants 
upon  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States  Inside  the  lines  established  pursuant 
to  section  2  of  the  Act  of  February  19,  1896 
(28  Stat.  672) .  as  amended. 

Sbc.  5,  The  radiotelephone  required  by  this 
Act  is  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  master  or 
person  in  charge  of  the  vessel,  or  the  p>er8on 
designated  by  the  master  or  person  in  charge 
to  pilot  or  direct  the  movement  of  the  ves- 
sel, who  shall  maintain  or  cause  to  be  main- 
tained a  llftenlng  watch  on  the  designated 
frequency.  Nothing  contained  herein  shall  be 
Interpreted  as  precluding  the  use  of  pwrtable 
radiotelephone  equipment  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  Whenever  radiotelephone  capability 
is  required  by  this  Act,  a  vessel's  radiotele- 
phone equipment  shall  be  maintained  in  ef- 
fective operating  condition.  If  the  radiotele- 
phone equipment  carried  aboard  a  vessel 
ceases  to  operate,  the  master  shall  exercise 
due  diligence  to  restore  it  to  effective  operat- 
ing condition  at  the  earliest  practicable  time. 
The  failure  of  a  vessel's  radiotelephone 
equipment  shall  not,  in  itself,  constitute  a 
violation  of  this  Act,  nor  shall  it  obligate  the 
master  of  any  vessel  to  moor  or  anchor  his 
vessel:  however,  the  loss  of  radiotelephone 
capability  shall  be  given  consideration  In  the 
navigation  of  the  vessel. 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  may,  if  he  considers 
that  marine  navigational  safety  will  not  be 
adversely  affected  or  where  a  local  conununl- 
cation  system  fully  complies  with  the  Intent 
of  this  concept  but  does  not  conform  in  de- 
tail, issue  exemptions  from  any  provisions  of 
this  Act,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
considers  appropriate. 

Sec.  8,  (a)  The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  shall,  after  consultation  with 
other  cognizant  agencies,  prescribe  regula- 
tions necessary  to  specify  operating  and  tech- 
nical conditions  and  characteristics  includ- 
ing frequencies,  emission,  and  power  of  ra- 
diotelephone equipment  required  under  this 
Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  subject  to  the 
concurrence  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  prescribe  regulations  for  the 
enforcement  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Whoever,  being  the  master  or 
person  In  charge  of  a  vessel  subject  to  this 
Act,  falls  to  enforce  or  comply  wltii  this  Act 
or  the  regulation,  hereunder:  or 

Whoever,  being  designated  by  the  master 
or  person  in  charge  of  a  vessel  subject  to  this 
Act  to  pilot  or  direct  the  movement  of  the 
vessel,  falls  to  enforce  or  comply  with  this  Act 
or  the  regulations  hereunder — 

Is  liable  to  a  civil  penalty  of  $500  to  be 
assessed  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  Every  vessel  navigating  in  violation  of 
this  Act  or  the  regulations  hereunder  is  liable 
to  a  civil  penalty  of  $600  to  be  assessed  by 
the  Secretary  for  which  the  vessel  may  be 
proceeded  against  in  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  having  Jurisdiction. 

,c)  Any  penalty  assessed  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  remitted  or  mitigated  by  the 
Secretary  upon  such  terms  as  he  may  deem 
proper. 


8«c.  10.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
March  1,  1971,  or  six  months  after  the  pro- 
mtUgatlon  of  regulations  which  would  imf>le- 
ment  Its  provisions,  whichever  is  later. 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Cotton,  Is 
as  follows: 

The  Secketakt  cf  Tkanpobtation, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  26, 1971. 
Hon.  Snao  T.  Aonew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mb.  President:  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bUl  "To  re- 
quire a  radiotelephone  on  certain  vessels 
while  navigating  upon  specified  waters  of  the 
United  States." 

The  proposed  bill  would  require  all  for- 
eign and  domestic  vessels  of  300  gross  tons 
and  upward,  those  of  100  gross  tons  and 
upward  cwrying  passengers,  and  towing 
vessels  of  26  feet  or  over  in  length,  when 
navigating  in  specified  areas,  and  dredges 
and  other  floating  plants  when  their  oper- 
ations restrict  marine  traffic  In  those  areas,  to 
be  equipped  ivith  short-range  radiotele- 
phones for  the  exchange  of  navigational  in- 
formation. The  areas  of  application  would 
be  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States 
Inside  of  lines  which  demarcate  the  Inland 
waters  of  the  United  States,  Included  would 
be  the  harbors  and  bays  along  the  Atlantic. 
Gulf  and  Pacific  Coasts  and  those  of  Alaska. 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Also  would  be  Included  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  Mississippi  and  other  river  systems. 
Bridge-to-bridge  radiotelephones  would,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Department,  prove  to  be 
of  cardinal  importance  in  promoting  navi- 
gational safety  on  those  waters  of  the 
United  States  upon  which  deep-draft  ves- 
sels operate. 

Since  World  War  n.  short-range  (line  of 
sight)  radiotelephones  have  been  used  with 
Increasing  effectiveness  on  bridges  of  ships. 
During  the  war.  it  had  been  found  that  such 
radiotelephones  were  an  invaluable  aid  in 
multlshlp  maneuvering  situations  where 
their  use  allowed  ship  masters  to  collaborate 
on  their  intended  movements.  To  a  naviga- 
tor already  receiving  radar  Information  about 
an  approaching  vessel  in  fog,  a  radiotele- 
phone can  supply  a  positive  means  of  deter- 
mining that  vessel's  future  movements.  In 
times  of  good  visibility.  It  can  supplement 
required  whlsUe  signals  of  intent.  This 
Improved  means  of  ship-to-ship  communica- 
tion is  particularly  important  when  the 
wind  conditions  prevent  whistle  signals  from 
being  heard  or  when  the  volume  of  traffic 
is  so  heavy  that  whistle  signals  are  some- 
times confusing  rather  than  helpful.  Since 
World  War  II  there  has  been  a  nearly  con- 
tinuous effort  directed  toward  making  the 
radiotelephone  a  more  useful  tool  for  col- 
lision prevention,  but  neither  national  nor 
international  agreement  has  been  achieved. 
During  the  past  two  decades,  it  has  become 
increasingly  evident  that  increased  speed  ca- 
pabilities and  sizes  of  vessels  and  techno- 
logical advances  require  additional  steps, 
supplementary  to  the  required  whistle  sig- 
nals, to  help  prevent  collision  in  confined 
waters.  It  Is  well  established  that  a  signifi- 
cant factor  In  many  collisions  was  doubt 
about  Intended  movements  of  vessels  which 
the  required  use  of  radiotelephones  wotild 
belo  to  prevent. 

Within  the  United  States  there  have  been 
some  limited,  voluntary  applications  of 
shortrange.  bridge-to-brldge  communica- 
tions. The  concepts  and  usages  of  the  sys- 
tems employed  are  varied;  and  since  they 
Are  voluntary  systems,  assurance  that  other 
vessels  encountered  would  be  appropriately 
equipped  is  lacking.  The  proposed  bill  would 
provide  a  workable  and  predictable  com- 
munications system  for  those  United  States 
waters  where  Its  implementation  could  re- 
sult In  a  significant  reduction  In  the  hae- 
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krds  of  marine  naTlgatlon.  Tb«  blU  Is  al«o 
a  step  toward  the  fiUAliment  ot  recommen- 
datlons  resulting  from  the  oongrenlonal 
hearings  held  at  the  time  of  the  ANDRBA 
DORIA  STOCKHOLM  colUalon  and  also 
those  submitted  by  the  Secretary  at  the 
Treasury's  Tanker  Hazards  Comjulttee. 

Although  primarily  an  aid  to  and  an  In- 
strument of  navigation,  the  required  radio- 
telephones would,  to  some  extent,  come  with- 
in the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion's field  of  statutory  responsibility.  Under 
the  proposed  bill,  authority  over  technical 
aspects  would  be  vested  In  iJve  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  and  concurrence 
of  the  Commission  would  be  required  in  the 
establishment    of   enforcement    regulations. 

Enactment  of  the  proposed  bill  would  not 
In  Itself  resiilt  In  any  Increased  costs  In  the 
operating  expenses  of  the  Coast  Ouard.  Coast 
Guard  vessels  that  would  be  required  to  have 
radiotelephones  either  have  the  necessary 
equipment  or  axe  programmed  for  Its  In- 
stallation within  ctirrently  appropriated 
funds. 

It  would  be  appreciated  If  you  would  lay 
this  proposal  before  the  Senate.  A  similar 
proposal  has  been  submitted  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  OfBce  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  enactment  of  this  proposed  leg- 
islation is  In  accord  with  Mm  Pr«ald«nt'i 
program. 

Sincerely, 

John  Volpb. 


S.  700— rNTRODDCnON  OP  THE 
WHOLESOME  FISH  AND  FISHERY 
PRODUCTS  ACT  OP  1971 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  I  Introduce  for  appro- 
priate reference,  for  myself  and  the 
chairman  of  our  Commerce  Committee 
(Mr.  Maoitosow)  a  bill  to  regulate  Inter- 
state commerce  by  strengthening  and 
Improving  consumer  protection  under 
the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  with  respect  to  fish  and  fishery 
products,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
bill,  the  letter  from  the  SecreUry  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  transmitting  the 
bill  and  the  accompanying  sectlon-by- 
section  analysis  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Qam- 
BRKLL).  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  smd,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill,  letter,  and  analysis  will 
be  printed  in  the  Recokd. 

The  bill  (S.  700 >  to  regulate  interstate 
commerce  by  strengthening  and  improv- 
ing consumer  protection  upon  the  Fed- 
eral Pood.  Drxig.  and  Cosmetic  Act  with 
respect  to  fish  and  fishery  products.  In- 
cluding provision  for  assistance  to  and 
cooperation  with  the  States  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  their  related  programs 
and  assistance  by  them  in  the  carrying 
out  of  the  Federal  progrtim,  and  for  other 
purposes,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Cottoh  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Macnttson>.  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

a  700 

Be  it  enacted  bf  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Representativet  ot  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  m«y  be  cited  tm  the  'Wholesome  FUh 
and  Fishery  Products  Act  of  1971". 


coNfiaisaioNAi.  rantsas  and  puapofli 
8xc.  a.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares — 
(1)   that  flah  and  fishery  products  are  an 
Important  source  of  the  Nation's  total  sup- 
ply of  food; 

(3)  that  thee*  foods  are  consumed 
throughout  the  Nation  and  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  supply  moves  In  Interstate  com- 
merce, some  from  foreign  sources; 

(S)  that  It  U  essential  that  the  health  and 
welfare  of  consumers  be  better  protected  by 
assuring  that  flah  and  fl«hery  products  dis- 
tributed to  them  are  of  good  quality,  whole- 
some, unadulterated,  and  properly  marked, 
labeled,  and  packaged; 

(4)  that  fish  or  fishery  products,  whether 
processed  for  Intrastate  or  interstate  com- 
merce, which  do  not  meet  these  standards 
depress  markets  for  and  compete  unfairly 
with  fish  and  fishery  products  that  do  meet 
such  standards,  to  the  detriment  of  con- 
sumers, commercial  fishermen,  and  proces- 
sors of  fish  and  fishery  products;  and 

(5)  that,  therefore,  aU  fish  and  fishery 
products  regulated  under  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  are  either  In  Interstate 
commerce  or  substantially  affect  such  com- 
merce, and  that  Federal  regulation  and  co- 
oi>eratlon  by  the  State  and  other  Jurlsdlc- 
tlona  as  contemplated  by  this  Act  (Including 
cooperation  through  federally  approved  State 
programs  for  oontrol  of  shellfish  growing 
areas  and  shellfish  harvesting)  are  appro- 
priate to  prevent  and  eliminate  burdens  upon 
such  commerce,  to  effectively  regulate  such 
commerce,  and  to  protect  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  ooosumer. 

WH0I.XB01CK    risa     akd    itshkbt     paoDtrcra 
Mtmmtatm  to  thb  m>KaAL  pood,  dkuo, 

AND  COSMETIC  ACT DBPINmONS 

Sec.  101.  Section  201  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Dr\ig,  and  Cosmetic  Act  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  of  such  section  the  following 
new  paragraphs: 

••(y)(l)  The  term 'flsh' means  any  aquatic 
animal.  Including  amphibians,  or  part  there- 
of capable  of  use  as  human  food. 

"(3)  The  term  'shellfish',  as  used  In  sec- 
tions 403(f),  421,  and  433.  means  any  species 
of  oyster,  clam,  or  mussel,  either  shucked  or 
in  the  shell,  and  either  freab  or  froeen  or 
otherwise  processed,  or  any  part  thereof. 

"(z)  The  term  "fishery  prcxluct'  means  any 
product  capable  of  use  as  human  food  which 
Is  made  wholly  or  In  part  from  any  fish  or 
portion  thereof,  except  products  which  con- 
tain fish  only  In  small  proportions  or  his- 
torically have  not  been.  In  the  Judgment  of 
the  Secretary,  considered  by  consumers  as 
products  of  the  commercial  fishing  Industry, 
and  which  are  excepted  from  the  definition 
as  a  fishery  product  by  the  Secretary  under 
such  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe  to  assure 
that  the  fish  or  portions  thereof  contained 
therein  are  not  adulterated  and  that  such 
producu  are  not  represented  as  fishery 
products. 

"(aa)  The  term  'capable  of  use  as  human 
food'  applies  to  any  fish  or  part  or  product 
thereof,  unless  It  Is  denatured  or  otherwise 
Identified  as  required  by  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  to  deter  Its  use  as 
human  food,  or  unless  It  Is  naturally  Inedible 
by  humans. 

"(bb)  The  terms  'process*,  'processed',  and 
"processing',  with  respect  to  fish  or  fishery 
products,  mean  harvesting,  hmdllng.  stor- 
ing, preparing,  producing,  manufacturing, 
preserving,  packing,  transporting,  or  holding 
thereof. 

"(cc)  The  term  'ofllclal  mark'  means  any 
symbol  prescribed  by  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  Identify  the  status  of  any  fish  or 
fishery  product  or  of  any  processing  establish- 
ment or  vessel  under  this  Act. 

"(dd)  The  term  'ofBctal  certificate"  means 
any  certificate  prescribed  by  regulation  of 
the  Secretary  for  Issuance  by  an  inspector 
or  other  person  performing  ofllclal  functlooa 
under  this  Act. 


"(ee)  The  term  'official  device'  meant  any 
device  prescribed  or  authorized  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  use  lu  applying  any  official  mark. 

"(ff)  The  term  owner  or  operator'  means 
any  person  who,  as  the  case  may  be.  owm, 
operates,  leases,  charters,  or  otherwise  con- 
trols any  establishment  or  vessel. 

"(gg)  The  term  'vessel'  meana  a  vessel,  ti 
defined  In  section  3  of  title  1.  United  States 
Code,  which  Is  engaged  primarily  In  the  proc- 
essing of  fish  for  landing  and  human  con- 
sumption In  any  State. 

"(hh)  The  term  'establishment'  means  the 
premises,  buildings,  structures,  facilities,  and 
equipment  (Including  vehicles)  used  In  the 
processing  of  fish  and  fishery  products, 

"(11)  The  term  'continuous  Inspection' 
means  the  application  of  Inspection  by  a  full- 
time  inspector. 

"(]J)  The  term  'inspector'  means  an  in- 
dividual appointed  or  commissioned  as  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Department  and 
authorized  by  the  Secretary  to  Inspect  articles 
under  the  authority  of  this  Act." 
pmoHCBrrxo  acts 

Ssc.  103.  (a)  Section  301  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section 
the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(r)(l)  Casting,  printing,  lithographing, 
or  otherwise  making,  except  as  authorized  by 
the  Secretary,  any  official  mark,  official  certif- 
icate, official  device,  or  simulation  thereof. 

"(3)  Forging,  counterfeiting,  simulating, 
or  falsely  representing,  any  official  mark,  of- 
ficial certificate,  or  official  device. 

"(3)  (I)  Without  authorization  from  tht 
Secretary  using  any  official  device  official 
mark,  or  official  certificate,  or  simulation 
thereof,  or  altering,  defacing,  detaching,  or 
destroying  any  official  mark,  official  certifi- 
cate, or  ofllclal  device;  or  (U)  contrary  to 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  fall- 
ing to  use,  or  to  detach,  deface,  or  destroy, 
any  official  device,  official  mark,  or  official 
certificate. 

"(4)  Possessing  without  promptly  notify- 
ing the  Secretary  thereof,  (1)  any  official  de- 
vice, or  (11)  any  forged,  counterfeited,  simu- 
lated, or  Improperly  altered  official  certifi- 
cate, or  (lU)  any  device  or  labeling,  or  any 
fish  or  fishery  product  or  part  thereof,  bear- 
ing a  forged,  counterfeit,  simulated,  or  Im- 
properly altered  official  mark. 

"(6)  Making  a  false  statement  In  a  ship- 
per's or  other  certificate  provided  for  In 
regulations. 

"(fl)  Falsely  or  mlsleadlngly  representlni 
that  any  fish  or  fishery  product  has  been 
Inspected  and  passed  or  exempted  from  In- 
spection. 

"(s)(l)  The  processing  of  any  fish  or 
fishery  product  in  any  establishment  or 
vessel  preparing  any  such  article  In  violation 
of  any  requirement  of  part  B  of  chapter  IV 
or  regulations  prescribed  pursuant  thereto. 

"(3)  The  doing  of  any  act  In  violation  of 
section  411(e)  or  reg\ilatlons  thereunder, 
with  respect  to  any  fish  or  fishery  product 
which  Is  not  Intended  for  use  as  human 
food. 

"(t)  The  Importation  of  fish  and  fisberr 
products  In  violation  of  section  410(1)." 

(b)  Section  301  (e)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  after  "607  (d)  or 
(g),"  and  (3)  by  Inserting  "or  411(b),"  after 
"612  (J),  (1). or  (m),-. 

(c)  Section  801(f)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "410(d).  42a(d),  or"  after  "sec- 
tion". 

(d)  Section  303(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amendso 
by  striking  out  the  p«nod  at  the  end  th«e- 
of  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: •";  or  (6)  for  having  violated  section 
301  (r)  (4)  (11)  or  (111),  If  the  possession 
involved  was  In  good  faith  and  such  person 
had  no  reason  to  beUeve  that  the  oertlflcats 
or  mark  Involved  was  forged,  counterfeited, 
simulated,  or  Improperly  altered;  or  (7)  for 
having  vloUted  section  301  (r)    (6)   or  (•) 
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If  the  statement  or  representation  Involved 
was  made  by  such  person  with  respect  to  fish 
or  s  fishery  product  In  good  faith  reliance  on 
a  like  statement  or  representation  In  a  ship- 
per's or  other  certificate  of  another  person 
from  whom  he  received  such  article  and  he 
li»d  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  statement 
or  representation  was  false  or  misleading, 
unless  the  person  charged  with  such  viola- 
tion refuses  to  furnish  on  request  of  an 
officer  or  employee  duly  designated  by  the 
Secretary  the  name  and  address  of  the  per- 
son from  whom  he  received  such  article  and 
copies  of  the  certificate  relied  upon  and  of 
any  other  documents  pertaining  to  the  de- 
livery of  the  article  to  him." 

ADTTLTEBATION 

Sac.  103.  Section  402  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  of  such  section  the  following 
new  paragraph : 

••(f)(1)  If  It  Is,  or  It  bears  or  contains, 
any  fish  or  fishery  product,  and  It  has  been 
processed  in  violation  of  section  410  or  411 
or  any  regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
under  such  sections. 

"(3)  If  It  Is,  or  Is  made  or  derived  in  whole 
or  In  part  from,  shellfish  and  such  shellfish 
(A)  was  harvested  In  a  State  or  foreign  coun- 
try that  did  not  at  the  time  of  harvesting 
have  In  effect  (1)  an  annual  State  plan  for 
classification  and  control  of  shellfish  grow- 
ing areas  and  for  regulation  and  control 
of  shellfish  harvesting  practices,  approved 
by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  standards 
promulgated  by  him  by  regulation,  or  (11) 
In  the  case  of  a  forelg^n  country,  a  shellfish 
control  program  at  least  equal  to  such  stand- 
ards; or  (B)  was  not  harvested,  or  was  not 
purified  after  harvesting.  In  conformity  with 
such  State  plan  or  foretg^n  program;  or  (C) 
vas  harvested  In  a  growing  area  that  has 
been  declared  closed  for  such  purposes  by 
regulation  of  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of 
a  finding  of  necessity  for  the  protection  of 
the  public  health." 

STTtVEJIXANCE   OF   FISH   AND    FISHEBT   PRODUCTS, 
ESTABLISHMENTS,     AND     VESSELS 

Sic.  104.  Chapter  IV  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  Is  further  amended 
(1)  by  Inserting  "Part  A — General'  Immedi- 
ately below  the  chapter  heading,  and  (3)  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  such  chapter  the  fol- 
lowing 

"Past  B — Fish  and  Fishery  Products 

"SOBPART     1 SDRVEILLANCS     AND     REGULATION 

or  Pboducts.  Establishments,  and  Vessels 
"8«c.  410.  (a)  Good  Processing  Prac- 
TKM. — The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe standards  of  sanitation  and  quality 
oontrol  for  the  processing  (Including  stor- 
•ge  or  other  handling)  of  fish  and  fishery 
products  which  shall  be  applicable  to  persons 
covered  by  this  part,  and  he  may  from  time 
to  time  amend  such  regulations.  Prior  to  the 
Issuance  of  such  standards  the  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  other  Interested  Federal 
•gencles,  representatives  of  States,  appropri- 
ate representatives  of  consumer  organizations 
sad  the  commercial  fishing  Industry,  other 
Interested  persons  and  organizations,  and 
the  advisory  committee  appointed  pursuant 
to  secUon  434.  The  Initial  regulatlo  s  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  shall  be  Usued  with- 
in one  year  after  funds  are  first  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  part.  Reg- 
ulations (Including  amendments  to  regula- 
tions) proscribed  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion shall  become  effective  on  the  dale  specl- 
fl«d  In  the  order  prescribing  them,  but  the 
initial  regulations  shaU  be  made  effective 
•Ithln  one  year  after  the  day  on  which  they 
»r»  Issued,  unless  the  Secretary  finds  that 
»*lltlonal  time,  not  In  excess  of  one  year.  Is 
necessary  to  place  all  or  part  of  such  regula- 
tions Into  effect.  On  and  after  the  effective 
«te  of  such  regulations  no  person  shall 
process  in  or  for  Interstate  commerce  fish 


or  fishery  products  In  any  establishment 
under  his  control  without  complying  with 
such  regulations. 

••(b)     CEBTmCATION        OF        ESTABLISHMENTS 

AND  Vessels. — On  and  after  the  60th  day 
following  the  effective  date  of  such  regula- 
tions, no  person  shall  process  In  or  for  Inter- 
state commerce  fish  or  fishery  products  in 
any  establishments  or  vessel  under  his  con- 
trol unless  there  Is  in  effect  for  such  estab- 
lishment or  vessel  an  annual  certificate  of 
registration  issued  by  the  Secretary.  The  ap- 
plication therefor  shall  be  accompanied  by 
such  assurance  as  may  be  required  by  regu- 
lations that  the  establishment  or  vessel  will 
be  maintained  in  compliance  with  applicable 
standards.  No  such  certificate  shall  be  Issued 
for  any  establishment  unless  the  Secretary, 
on  the  basis  of  such  application  and  of  an 
Intensive  Inspection  made  after  the  Issuance 
of  regulations  pursuant  to  subsection  (a), 
determines  that  there  Is  satisfactory  assur- 
ance that  the  establishment  Is  adequately 
equipped,  staffed,  and  managed  to  conform 
to  the  standards  Issued  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  that  fish  and  fishery  products 
processed  by  It,  Including  the  labeling  and 
packaging  thereof,  will  In  all  respects  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  this  Act.  If  a  cer- 
tificate of  registration  Is  denied,  the  denial 
shall  be  subject  to  the  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing and  Judicial  review  provided  by  sec- 
tion 412. 

"(c)  Suspension  and  Reinstatement  of 
Certificates. — The  certificate  of  registration 
of  any  establishment  or  vessel  may  be  sus- 
pended, after  opportunity  for  hearing,  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
this  subpart.  The  certificate  may  be  Immedi- 
ately suspended  by  the  Secretary  (1)  for 
failure  to  permit  access  for  Inspection,  or  (2) 
where  an  Inspection  or  Investigation  dis- 
closes violation  of  any  provision  of  this  chap- 
ter or  any  regulation  Issued  thereunder 
which  the  Secretary  determines  would  In- 
volve an  undue  risk  of  imminent  harm  to 
consumers  if  processing  were  to  continue 
prior  to  the  correction  of  such  violation: 
Provided,  That  the  authority  conferred  by 
this  sentence  may  not  be  delegated  to  a  non- 
supervUory  officer  or  employee  of  the  De- 
partment. The  holder  of  such  suspended  cer- 
tificate may  at  any  time  apply  for  reinstate- 
ment, and  the  Secretary  shall  immediately 
grant  such  reinstatement  If  he  finds  that 
adequate  measures  have  been  taken  to  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  and 
the  regulations.  Suspension  of  a  certificate 
and  the  denial  of  reinstatement  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  procedures  provided  by  section 
412,  but  a  summary  suspension  shall  remain 
in  effect  during  the  pendency  of  the  admin- 
istrative proceeding  under  that  section.  In 
the  event  of  any  Judicial  proceeding  relating 
to  such  summary  suspension  before  the  pro- 
ceeding under  section  412  the  only  issue  to 
be  Judicially  determined  shall  be  whether  the 
Secretary  had  reasonable  cause  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  to  take  summary 
action. 

"(d)  Surveillance,  Incltjdino  Inspec- 
tion.— (1)  For  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
introduction  or  use  In  Interstate  commerce 
of  fish  or  fishery  products  which  are  adulter- 
ated or  mlsbranded,  the  Secretary  shall.  In 
accordance  with  the  most  modem  public 
health  and  food  protection  practice,  estab- 
lish and  maintain  continuous  and  effective 
surveillance  of  all  segments  of  the  Industries 
Involved.  As  a  part  thereof,  the  Secretary 
shall,  through  inspectors,  cause  to  be  made 
such  Inspections,  Including  continuous  m- 
spectlon  whenever  deemed  necessary  by  him, 
of  establishments  and  vessels  as  In  his  Judg- 
ment win  reasonably  assure  continuing  com- 
pliance with,  and  wlU  most  effectively 
achieve,  the  purposes  of  this  subpart  and  of 
this  Act.  In  determining  from  time  to  time 
the  appropriate  degree  (Including  conti- 
nuity or  frequency)  of  such  Inspections  to 
be  applied  in  any  establishment  or  vessel,  the 


Secretary  shall,  among  other  relevant  factors, 
consider  the  results  of  the  intensive  Inspec- 
tion required  for  certification  under  sub- 
section (b)  and  any  other  relevant  experi- 
ence or  information  (whether  obtained 
through  Inspection  or  otherwise) ,  relating  to 
such  establishment  or  vessel  or  to  fish  or  fish- 
ery products  processed  by  it.  Any  inspector 
appointed  or  commissioned  for  the  purpose 
of  this  part  Ehall  at  any  time  have  access  to 
any  establlshmert  or  vessel  where  fish  or 
fishery  products  ars  processed  for  Interstate 
commerce.  Denial  of  access  to  such  Inspector 
shall  be  ground  for  suspension  of  the  certifi- 
cate of  registration.  The  Secretary,  whenever 
processing  operations  are  being  conducted, 
may,  at  his  discretion,  provide  for  the  sam- 
pling, detention,  and  relnspectlon  of  fish  or 
fishery  products  at  each  such  establishment 
or  vessel.  Any  fish  or  fishery  product  found 
to  be  adulterated  shall  be  Immediately  con- 
demned and  segregated  and  shall.  If  no  ad- 
ministrative appeal  Is  taken  from  the 
lnsp>ector's  determination  of  condemnation 
or  if  upon  completion  of  an  appeal  ln^>ectlon 
such  condemnation  is  sustained,  be  destroyed 
for  human  food  purposes  under  the  super- 
vision of  an  Inspector:  Provided,  That  any 
fish  or  fishery  products  which  may  by  re- 
processing be  made  not  adulterated  shall  not 
be  so  condemned  and  destroyed  if  reprocessed 
under  the  supervision  of  an  Inspector  and 
thereafter  found  not  to  be  adulterated.  Fail- 
ure to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  ground  for  sus- 
pension of  the  certificate  of  registration.  An 
api>eal  under  this  paragraph  from  the  de- 
termination of  condemnation  shall  be  at  the 
cost  of  the  appellant  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  appeal  was  frivolous. 

"(2)  The  cost  of  any  inspection.  Including 
any  continuous  inspection,  under  this  sub- 
part, other  than  any  cost  of  appeal  deter- 
mined to  be  payable  by  the  appellant  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  shall  be  borne  by  the 
United  States,  except  that  the  cost  of  over- 
time and  holiday  pay  for  Inspection  service 
performed,  In  an  establishment  subject  to 
inspection,  at  the  convenience  of  the  estab- 
lishment and  not  owing  to  conditions  of 
harvesting  or  processing  beyond  the  control 
of  the  establishment  shall,  at  such  rates  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine  In  accordance 
with  regulations,  be  borne  by  such  establish- 
ment. Sums  received  by  the  Secretary  In 
reimbursement  for  sums  paid  out  by  him  for 
such  premium  pay  work  shall  be  available 
without  fiscal  year  limitation  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(e)  Use  of  Official  Mark. — When  fish  or 
fishery  products  are  processed  for  Interstate 
commerce  in  an  establishment  or  vessel  hold- 
ing an  unsuspended  certificate  of  registration 
and  are  placed  or  packed  in  any  container  or 
wrapper,  the  person  processing  such  products 
shall,  at  the  time  they  leave  the  establish- 
ment or  vessel,  cause  the  label  thereof  to 
bear  or  contain  such  identifying  official  mark 
as  may  be  required  by  the  Secretary  by  reg- 
ulation. 

"(f)  Labeling  and  Packaging. — If  the  Sec- 
retary has  reason  to  believe  that  any  labeling 
or  packaging  In  use  or  proposed  for  use  with 
respect  to  any  article  subject  to  this  subpart 
renders  or  would  render  such  article  mls- 
branded, he  may  direct  that  such  use  be 
withheld,  and  any  otherwise  required  official 
mark  not  used  tinless  the  labeling  and  pack- 
aging is  modified  In  such  manner  as  he  may 
prescribe  to  comply  fully  with  this  Act.  If 
the  person  using  or  proposing  to  use  such 
labeling  or  packaging  does  not  accept  the 
determination  of  the  Secretary,  such  person 
may  request  a  hearing,  but  the  lise  of  such 
labeling  or  packaging  shall,  if  the  Secretary 
so  directs,  be  withheld  pending  hearing  and 
final  determination  by  the  Secretary.  Any 
such  determination  by  the  Secretary  shall  be 
subject  to  the  opportunity  for  hearing  and 
Judicial  review  provided  by  section  412. 
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"(g)  Tkaob  NAioa  Atra  iTOM.wnm  Pack- 
AOia. — EatAbUslied  trade  nam—  or  oUiar 
IsbcllDg  and  packaging  which  ara  not  falM 
or  misleading  in  any  particular  are  per- 
mitted. 

"(h|    STOKAfiX  OK  HANOtONC  RSOUT^TIONS. — 

Regulations  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall 
include  standards  prescribing  conditions  un- 
der which  flsh  or  fishery  products  capable  oi 
use  as  human  food  shall  be  stored  or  other- 
wise handled  b;  any  person  engaged  in  the 
business  oX  buying,  selling,  freemlng,  storing, 
or  transporting,  in  or  for  Interstate  com- 
merce, or  Importing,  such  artlolee. 

"(1)  Impost ATloN  or  Pxsh  amo  Pishust 
Pboouctm. — ATter  the  eCeotlve  date  oX  regu- 
lations issued  under  this  subpart  the  lol- 
lowlng  provisions  shall  apply: 

"  ( 1 )  No  fish  or  fishery  products  which  are 
capable  ot  use  as  human  food  shall  be  Im- 
ported Into  the  United  SUtM  If  such  arUclea 
are  adulterated  or  mlsbranded  or  otherwise 
fall  to  oocaplj  with  all  the  surveillance  and 
tnapectloo.  good  processing  practice,  and 
other  provisions  oif  this  Act  and  regulations 
Issued  thereunder  applicable  to  such  arti- 
cles In  interstate  ooounerce  within  the 
United  States:  Provided.  That  whenever.  In 
the  case  of  any  foreign  country.  It  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  after  sucb  In- 
Tostlgatlon  and  evaluation,  conducted  at 
least  annually,  as  he  considers  necessary  or 
appropriate,  that  Its  system  of  surveillance. 
Including  plant  and  veesel  Inspection,  of 
fish  and  fishery  products  Is  at  least  equal  to 
all  the  surveillance,  including  Inspection. 
good  processing  practice,  and  other  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  and  regulations  Issued 
thereunder,  and  that  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  certificates  required  by  regulation  of  the 
Secretary  as  to  compliance  with  that  coun- 
try's Inspection,  good  processing  practice, 
and  other  requirements,  the  Secretary  may 
accept  such  certificates  as  compliance  with 
the  comparable  requirements  of  this  tub- 
part  for  such  period  and  on  such  terms  and 
oondltlons  as  be  may  prescribe:  Provided 
further.  That  any  fish  or  fishery  products 
covered  by  such  certificates  shall  be  marked 
and  labeled  as  may  be  required  by  regula- 
tions for  such  imported  articles. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe,  under 
section  801  of  this  Act.  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  the  destruction  of  all  such  artl- 
olee which  are  imported  contrary  to  this 
section,  unless  (A)  they  are  exported  by  the 
consignee  within  the  time  fixed  therefor  by 
the  Secretary,  or  (B)  In  the  case  of  articles 
which  are  not  In  compliance  with  this  Act 
solely  because  of  misbranding,  such  articles 
are  brought  into  compliance  with  the  Act 
under  supervision  of  authorized  representa- 
tives of  the  Secretary. 

"(3)  f^)r  the  purpose  of  facilitating  en- 
forcement of  this  section  and  reducing  the 
costs  thereof,  the  Secretary,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Secretary  of  State,  may  from  time  to 
time,  by  regulation,  designate  ports  In  the 
United  States  for  the  Importation  of  fish 
or  fishery  products  for  commercial  purpoeee 
Into  the  United  States.  After  the  effective 
date  of  such  regulations  such  importation, 
except  into  ports  so  designated,  is  prohib- 
ited. 

"(4)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  apply 
to  a  i>er3on  who  purchases  fish  outside  the 
United  States  for  consumption  by  himself  or 
members  of  his  bouaehold  except  that  the 
total  amount  of  such  fish  shall  not  exceed 
such  weight  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe 
by  regulation:  and  the  Secretary  may  fur- 
ther, by  or  pursuant  to  regulation,  exempt 
from  all  or  any  part  of  this  section,  on  such 
terms  and  oondltlon«  as  he  ooay  deem  appro- 
priate, fish  that  are  caught  by  an  Indi- 
vidual In  the  bona  flde  pursuit  of  sport  and 
not  for  commercial  purposes  in  water*  out- 
side the  United  States  and  that  are  brought 
into  the  United  States  by  such  individual 
by  hlmaeU  or  membei*  o<  hie  household. 


"AOMurivnuTivv  and  AtnouAXT  paovuioira 
"Sxc.   411.    (a)    WrrHHOLDiNo.   WrrKosAW- 

tNO,       AND       RZINSTATINC       CKBTirtCATKS  — The 

Secretary  (for  such  period,  or  indefinitely,  as 
he  deems  neceaaary  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
ponm  of  this  Act)  may  withhold  a  certificate 
of  registration  under  section  410  or  may  sus- 
pend or  withdraw  such  a  certificate  Issued 
under  that  section,  with  respect  to  any  es- 
tablishment if  be  determines  that  the  appli- 
cant or  holder  of  such  certificate  is  unfit  to 
engage  in  any  buatnaea  requiring  a  certifi- 
cate under  that  section  because  such  person, 
or  anyone  responsibly  connected  with  him. 
has  been  convicted,  in  any  Pederal  or  State 
court,  within  the  previous  ten  years  of  ( I ) 
any  felony,  or  more  than  one  misdemeanor, 
based  upon  the  acquiring,  handling,  or  dis- 
tributing of  adulterated,  mislabeled,  or  de- 
ceptively packaged  food  or  fraud  in  connec- 
tion with  transactions  in  food:  or  (3)  any 
felony  involving  fraud,  bribery,  extortion,  or 
any  other  act  or  circumstance  indicating  a 
lack  of  the  integrity  needed  for  the  conduct 
of  operations  affecting  the  public  health. 
This  section  shall  not  affect  in  any  way 
other  provisions  of  this  Act  for  suspension 
of  a  certificate  tinder  section  410.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  section,  a  person  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  responsibly  connected  with  the 
business  If  he  was  a  partner,  officer,  director, 
holder,  or  owner  of  10  per  centum  or  more 
of  Its  voting  stock,  or  an  employee  In  a  man- 
agerial or  executive  capacity.  Withholding, 
withdrawal,  and  refusal  to  reinstate  a  cer- 
tificate under  this  section  shall  be  subject  to 
the  opportunity  for  hearing  and  Judicial  re- 
view provided  by  section  413. 

•'(b)  Rscoaus  AKD  Rzporrs. — For  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  persons  engaged  In  the 
business  of  processing  tish  or  fishery  prod- 
ucts for  human  consumption  In  or  for  inter- 
state commerce  or  holding  such  products 
after  transportation  in  interstate  commerce 
shall,  as  may  be  required  by  regulations  ot 
the  Secretary — 

"(1)  maintain  accurate  records  (A)  show- 
ing, to  the  extent  that  such  persons  are  con- 
cerned therewith,  the  receipt,  delivery,  sale, 
movement,  or  disposition  of  fish  or  flstiery 
products,  or  (B)  showing  matters  bearing 
upon  sanitation  and  quality  control  in  estab- 
lishments or  vessels  under  the  control  of  such 
persons,  or  relating  to  the  labeling  of  fish 
or  fishery  products  processed  In  such  estab- 
lishments or  vessels,  or  otherwise  relating  to 
whether  fish  or  fishery  products  subject  to 
this  subpart  are  adulterated  or  mlsbranded; 

"(3)  upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary  per- 
mit him  at  reasonable  times  to  have  access 
to  and  copy  any  such  records;  and 

"(3)  make  such  reports  to  the  Secretary 
with  respect  to  such  matters.  Including  re- 
ports as  to  labeling  practices,  as  the  Secretary 
may  reasonably  require. 

Any  record  required  to  be  maintained  by  this 
section  shall  be  maintained  for  two  years 
after  the  transaction  which  is  the  subject  of 
such  record  has  taken  place. 

"(c)  ADMiNiSTEATrvx  DrmcTTON  or  FlSR 
oa  FUKiaT  Pkooucts. — Whenever  any  fish  or 
flahsry  product  is  found  by  any  authorljml 
representative  of  the  Secretary  upon  any 
premises  where  it  is  held  for  p\upoees  of. 
or  during  or  after  distribution  in.  interstate 
commerce  or  otherwise  subject  to  this  Act. 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  any  such 
article  Is  adulterated  or  mlsbranded  or  other- 
wise In  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
or  of  any  other  Federal  or  State  law,  or  that 
such  article  has  been  or  is  intended  to  be 
distributed  In  violation  of  any  such  provt- 
alons.  such  fish  or  fishery  products,  if  not 
otherwise  subject  to  condemnation  under 
section  410(d),  may  tie  detained  by  such 
representative  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  30 
days  pending  action  under  section  304  of 
this  Act  or  notification  of  any  Federal,  State. 
or   othM'    govenunental   authorities   having 


Jurisdiction  over  such  article,  and  shall  not 
be  moved  by  any  penon  from  the  place  at 
which  It  Is  located  when  so  detained  until 
released  by  such  representative.  Such  flab 
or  fishery  product  slkall  be  detained  in  s 
suitable  manner  to  prevent  decomposition 
and  the  coats  thereof  shall  be  borne  by  tlw 
owner  thereof.  All  official  marks  may  be  re- 
quired by  such  repreeentatlve  to  be  removed 
from  such  article  before  it  is  released  ual«H 
it  appears  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
that  article  is  eligible  to  retain  such  marks. 

"(d)  INSPXCTION  Exemptions. —  (1)  Hje 
provisions  of  this  subpart  shall  not  ^>pty 
to  the  processing  by  any  person  of  fish  of  his 
own  raising  or  harvesting,  and  the  prepara- 
tion by  him  and  transportation  In  Interstate 
commerce  of  the  fish  or  fishery  products 
exclusively  for  use  by  blm  and  members  at 
his  household  and  his  nonpaylng  guests  aod 
employees.  If  such  person  does  not  engage  in 
the  buBlneas  of  buying  or  selling  any  fish  or 
fishery  products  capable  of  use  as  human 
food. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may,  by  regulation  and 
under  such  condltloiis  as  to  sanitary  stand- 
ards, practices,  and  procedures  as  be  may 
prescribe,  exempt  from  specific  provisions  of 
this  subpart  retail  dealers  with  respect  to 
fishery  products  sold  directly  to  consumers  in 
individual  retail  stores,  if  the  only  processing 
operation  performed  by  such  retail  dealen 
are  conducted  on  the  premises  where  sucb 
sales  to  consumers  are  made. 

"(3)  Regulations  pursuant  to  section 
4i0(a)  with  respect  to  storage  or  other  han- 
dling of  fish  or  fishery  products  by  personi 
engaged  in  the  business  of  buying,  selling. 
freesing.  storing,  transporting,  or  importing 
the  same  shall  not  apply  to  storage  and 
handling  at  any  retail  store  or  other  *etal>- 
llshment  that  would  be  subject  to  that  sec- 
tion only  because  of  purchases  In  Interstate 
commerce,  if  such  storage  and  handling  at 
such  establishment  are  regulated,  under  ap- 
plicable State  law.  in  a  manner  which  the 
Secretary,  after  consultation  with  appropri- 
ate State  representatives  and  other  Interested 
persons,  determines  to  be  adequate  to  effec- 
tuate the  purposes  of  the  storage  or  a<bcr 
handling  regulations  prescribed  pursuant  to 
section  4i0(e). 

"(4)  The  Secretary  may  sxispend  or  termi- 
nate any  exemption  under  this  section  with 
respect  to  any  person  whenever  he  finds  that 
such  action  will  aid  in  effectuating  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

"(e)    PaocKssoKs    of    Inottbtkial    Fishbt 

PaODUCTB  AKD  RXI.ATXD  iNTtTSTMIS. NO  per- 
son shall  buy,  sell  or  offer  for  sale,  or  trans- 
port or  offer  or  receive  for  transportation, 
in  Interstate  commerce,  or  Import,  any  fish 
or  fishery  products  which  are  not  Intended 
for  use  as  human  food  unless  they  are  de- 
natured or  otherwise  Identified  as  required 
by  regulations  of  the  Secretary  or  are  natu- 
rally Inedible  by  humans. 

"OPPOBTUWU'l    POa    HKASINO   AKD   JtrDIClAL   MM- 

vnrw  or  dckiax..  wrrwHOLDiNO.  ausriNsioit. 

OB  WTTHDaAWAL  Or  CniTinCATES,  Am)  o? 
WlTHMOLDntO  or  APTSOVAL  OF  LASKLXirO  OS 
PACXAOUfO 

"8»o.  413.  (a)  OrpoMumii  fom  hiamwb.— 
(1)  Any  person  denied  a  certlfloate  und«r 
section  410(b)  or  411(a).  or  whose  certificate 
has  been  suspended  or  who  has  been  denied 
reinstatement  under  section  410(c),  or  who 
has  been  refused  any  official  mark  author- 
ised or  required  by  regulation  for  propoesd 
labeling  or  packaging  under  section  4l0(fl. 
or  from  whom  It  is  proposed  to  withdraw  i 
certificate  under  section  411  (a) .  may  file  ob- 
jections thereto  with  the  Secretary,  specify- 
ing with  particularity  reasonable  grounds  for 
his  objection,  and  request  a  hearing  upoo 
such  objections.  The  Secretary  shall  afford  sn 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  on  such  objections, 
and  shaU  expedite  such  hearing  upon  re- 
quest. As  soon  as  practicable,  after  the  bear- 
ing, the  Secretary  sbaU  act  upon  the  objec- 
tions. 
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"(3)  Such  order  shall  be  based  upon  a  fair 
evaluation  of  the  entire  reoord  at  such  hear- 
ing, and  shall  contain  findings  of  fact  and 
ooodusions  on  which  the  Secretary's  action 
was  based. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  grant  such  in- 
terim relief  frc«n  any  order  suspending  or 
withdrawing  a  certificate  as  be  finds  Justified 
upon  considering  the  interests  of  the  pierson 
bolding  the  certificate  and  the  necessity  for 
protection  of  the  public  health  smd  the  inter- 
(St  of  consumers. 

"(b)  JtrDiciAL  Review. —  (1)  Any  person  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  Secretary's  action  on 
bis  objections  may  obtain  Judicial  review 
by  filing  In  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  circuit  in  which  he  resides  or 
has  his  principal  place  of  business,  within 
sixty  days  after  the  entry  of  the  Secretary's 
order,  a  petition  for  Judicial  review. 

"(3)  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  trans- 
mitted by  toe  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
Secretary,  and  the  Secretary  shall  file  In  the 
court  the  record  of  the  proceeding.  The  find- 
ings of  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  ques- 
tions of  fact  shall  be  sustained  If  based  upon 
k  fair  evaluation  of  the  entire  record. 

"(3)  The  Judgment  of  the  court  affirming 
or  setting  aside.  In  whole  or  In  part,  any  order 
under  this  section  shall  be  final,  subject  to 
review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  pro- 
vided In  section  1254  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  CTode. 

"SVDXNCE  FOR  INVESTTCATIONS  AND  HEARINGS 

8DBPXMA8 

"Sec.  413.  For  the  purpose  of  any  hearing, 
Investigation,  or  other  proceeding  authorized 
or  directed  under  this  part,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  Issue  subpenas  requiring  the 
attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  any  documentary  or  other 
evidence  that  relates  to  any  matter  under  In- 
vestigation or  In  question  before  the  Secre- 
tary, and  to  administer  oaths  or  affirmations. 
Witnesses  so  subpenaed  shall  be  paid  the 
same  fees  and  mileage  that  are  paid  wlt- 
nsases  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  In 
ease  of  conttunacy  by,  or  refusal  to  obey  a 
iubpena  duly  served  upon,  any  person,  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
district  in  which  the  person  charged  with 
contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  is  found  or 
resides  or  transacts  business  shall,  upon  ap- 
plication by  the  United  States  and  after  no- 
tice to  such  person,  have  Jurisdiction  to  issue 
an  order  requiring  such  person  to  appear  and 
give  testimony  before  the  Secretary,  or  to 
appear  and  produce  documentary  or  other 
evidence  before  the  Secretary,  or  both,  and 
any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court 
may  be  punished  by  such  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof. 

"StTBPART  3. — Federal  and  State  Cooperation 
"8rc.  421.  (a)  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress to  assist  In  efforts  by  State  and  other 
Oo»emment  agencies  to  protect  the  consum- 
ing public  from  fish  and  fishery  products 
thst  are  adulterated,  mlsbranded,  or  other- 
wise not  processed  In  accordance  with  stand- 
ards in  effect  under  this  Act.  In  furtherance 
of  this  policy — 

"(1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  when- 
ever he  determines  that  it  would  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  (A)  to  cooperate 
with  the  appropriate  State  agency  in  devel- 
oping and  administering  a  State  fish  and  fish- 
ery products  surveillance  program  in  any 
Bute  which  has  enacted  a  State  fish  and 
fishery  products  surveillance  law  that  Im- 
poses mandatory  requirements  that  are  at 
least  equal  to  those  under  subpart  1  of  this 
part,  and  provisions  of  this  Act  related  to 
»uch  subpart,  with  respect  to  all  or  certain 
"'■"•»  o^  persons  engaged  In  the  State  In 
Pf'ocesslng  fish  and  fishery  products  for  use 
•»  human  food  solely  for  distribution  vrithln 
•uch  Bute;  and  (B)  to  cooperate  with  the 
»Pproprlate  State  agency  In  the  development 
oi  an  effective  State  program  (described  in 


a  State  plan  approved  on  an  annual  basis  by 
the  Secretary  as  meeting  standards  estab- 
lished by  him )  for  the  classification  and  con- 
trol of  shellfish  growing  areas  and  for  regu- 
lation and  control  of  shellfish  harvesting 
practices,  including  shellfish  Intended  for  In- 
troduction Into  interstate  commerce. 

"(3)  Cooperation  with  State  agencies  un- 
der this  section  may  include  furnishing  to 
the  appropriate  State  agency  (A)  advisory 
assistance  in  planning  and  otherwise  devel- 
oping an  adequate  State  program  under  the 
State  law,  and  (B)  technical  and  laboratory 
assistance  and  training.  Including  necessary 
curricular  and  instructional  materials  and 
equipment,  and  financial  and  other  aid  for 
administration  of  such  program.  Grants  to 
any  State  under  this  section  from  Pederal 
funds  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  60 
per  centum  of  the  estimated  total  cost  of  the 
cooperative  program  In  such  State  Such  co- 
operation and  payment  shall  be  contingent 
at  all  times  (i)  upon  the  administration  of 
the  State  program  in  a  manner  which  the 
Secretary,  after  such  consultation  with  the 
advisory  committee  appointed  under  section 
434  as  he  considers  appropriate,  deems  ade- 
quate to  effectuate  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  (U)  upon  agreement  by  the  State, 
when  requeited  by  the  Secretary,  to  coop- 
erate with  the  Department  by  making  avail- 
able (upon  a  reimbursable  basis  or  otherwise, 
as  may  be  agreed  upon)  the  services  of 
qualified  personnel  of  the  State  agency,  when 
duly  commissioned  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  section  702,  for  the  conduct  of  surveillance 
(Including  Inspection)  activities  on  behalf 
of  the  Department  for  the  purposes  of  sub- 
part 1  of  this  part. 

"(b)  The  apppropriate  State  agency  with 
which  the  Secretary  may  cooperate  under 
this  subpart  shall  be  an  agency  designated 
by  the  State  which  is  primarily  responsible 
for  the  coordination  of  the  State  programs 
having  objectives  similar  to  those  under  this 
Act:  Provided,  That  with  respect  to  the  shell- 
fish control  program  referred  to  in  clause 
(B)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  subeection  (a)  such 
State  agency  may.  in  the  case  of  a  State  in 
which  different  functions  of  its  shellfish 
control  program  are  vested  in  different  State 
agencies,  be  an  Interdepartmental  agency  If 
found  by  the  Secretary  to  be  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  including  this 
part.  When  the  State  program,  or  the  per- 
formance of  services  on  behalf  of  the  De- 
partment (referred  to  in  clause  (11)  of  the 
third  sentence  of  subsection  (a)(2)).  In- 
cludes performance  of  certain  functions  by 
a  municipality  or  other  subordinate  govern- 
mental unit,  such  tmlt  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
a  part  of  the  State  agency  for  ptirposes  of 
this  section. 

"Sec.  422.  (a)  (1)  If  the  Secretary  believes, 
by  thirty  days  prior  to  the  expiration  of  two 
years  after  the  effective  date  of  regulations 
promulgated  under  section  410(a)  of  this 
Act.  that  a  State  has  failed  to  develop  or  is 
not  enforcing,  virlth  respect  to  all  establish- 
ments within  Its  Jurisdiction  at  which  fish 
or  fishery  products  are  processed  for  use  as 
human  food  for  distribution  solely  within 
the  State,  requirements  at  least  equal  to 
those  Imposed  under  subpart  1  of  this  part 
and  other  provisions  of  this  Act  related  to 
such  subpart,  he  shall  promptly  notify  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  this  fact.  If  the 
Secretary  determines,  after  consultation  with 
the  Governor  of  the  State,  or  a  representa- 
tive selected  by  him,  that  such  require- 
ments have  not  been  developed  and  acti- 
vated, he  shall  promptly  after  the  expiration 
of  such  two-year  i)erlod  designate  such  State 
as  one  in  which  the  provisions  of  such  sub- 
part 1  and  related  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  ofjeratlons  and  transactions 
Wholly  within  such  State:  Provided,  That  :f 
the  Secretary  determines  that  there  Is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  State  will  activate  such 
requirements  within  one  additional  year,  he 
may  delay  such  designation  for  that  period. 


and  he  shall  in  that  event  not  designate  the 
State  if  he  further  determines  at  the  end 
of  that  period  that  the  State  then  has  such 
requirements  in  effective  operation. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  any  such 
designation  in  the  Federal  Register  and, 
upon  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  after  such 
publication,  the  provisions  of  subpart  1  and 
other  provisions  of  this  Act  related  thereto 
shall  apply  to  operations  and  transactions 
and  to  persons  engaged  therein  In  the  State 
to  the  same  extent  and  In  the  same  manner 
as  if  such  operations  and  transactions  were 
conducted  in  or  for  Interstate  commerce. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subpart,  if  the  Secretary  determines, 
at  any  time  prior  to  designation  of  a  State 
under  this  section,  that  any  establishment 
within  a  State  is  producing  adulterated  fish 
or  fishery  products  for  distribution  within 
such  State  which  would  clearly  endanger  the 
public  health,  he  shall,  with  a  view  to 
achievement  of  effective  action  under  State 
or  local  law,  notify  the  Governor  of  the  State 
of  such  fact.  If  the  State  does  not  take  action 
to  prevent  sucb  endangering  of  the  public 
health  within  a  reasonable  time  after  such 
notice,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  In  the 
light  of  the  risk  to  public  health,  the  Secre- 
tary may  forthwith  designate  any  such  es- 
tablishment as  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subpart  1  and  related  provisions  of  this  Act, 
and  thereupon  the  establishment  and  oper- 
ator thereof  shall  be  subject  to  such  provi- 
sions as  though  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce until  such  time  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  such  State  has  developed  and 
vtUI  enforce  requirements  at  least  equal  to 
those  Imposed  under  such  provisions. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  any  State  designated  under  this  section 
has  developed  and  will  enforce  State  re- 
quirements at  least  equal  to  those  imposed 
under  subi>art  1  and  related  provisions  of 
this  Act  with  respect  to  the  operations  and 
transactions  within  such  State  which  are 
regulated  under  this  section,  he  shall  termi- 
nate the  designation  of  such  State  under  this 
section,  but  this  shall  not  preclude  the  sub- 
sequent redeslgnation  of  the  State  at  any 
time  upon  thirty  days'  notice  to  the  Gover- 
nor and  publication  of  such  notice  in  the 
Federal  Register;  and  any  State  may  be  des- 
ignated upon  such  notice  and  publication  at 
any  time  after  the  period  specified  in  this 
subsection,  whether  at  not  the  State  has 
theretofore  been  designated,  upon  the  Secre- 
tary determining  that  it  is  not  effectively 
enforcing  requirements  at  least  equal  to 
those  imposed  under  such  subpart  and  re- 
lated provisions. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shal  promptly  upon 
enactment  of  this  subpart  2,  and  periodically 
thereafter  but  at  least  annually,  review  the 
requirements.  Including  the  enforcement 
thereof,  of  the  States  not  designated  under 
this  section,  with  respect  to  the  processing 
of  fish  or  fishery  products  and  the  surveil- 
lance, including  inspection,  of  such  opera- 
tions. 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Sec- 
retary to  make  determinations  required  of 
him  under  this  section,  the  authority  con- 
ferred by  subpart  1  of  this  part  and  by  sec- 
tion 704  to  cause  to  be  made  Inspections  of 
establishments  by  Inspectors  appointed  by 
him  shall  extend  to  establishments  in  any 
State  processing  fish  or  fishery  products  sole- 
ly for  distribution  in  such  State. 

"STATE    jurisdiction 

"Skj.  423.  (a)  Requirements  within  the 
scope  of  subpart  1  of  this  part,  with  respect 
to  any  establishment  or  veesel  at  which  a 
certificate  of  registration  Is  required  under 
subpart  1.  which  are  in  addition  to  or  dif- 
ferent from  those  made  under  such  subpart 
may  not  be  Impoeed  by  any  State,  except  that 
any  such  Jurisdiction  may  impose  record- 
keeping and  other  requirements  within  the 
scojje  of  section  411(b)  with  respect  to  any 
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•uch  MtablUhment.  MarUng.  labeling,  pack- 
aging, or  Ingredient  requirements  in  addition 
to,  or  dUIerent  from,  those  made  under  this 
Act  may  not  be  Impoaed  by  any  State  with 
respect  to  articles  proceased  at  any  establish- 
ment or  vessel  In  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements under  such  subpart,  but  any 
State  may.  consistent  with  the  requirements 
under  this  Act,  exercise  concurrent  Juris- 
diction with  the  Secretary  over  such  articles 
(Including  Imported  articles  after  their  entry 
Into  the  United  States)  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  distribution  of  any  such  articles 
which  are  adulterated  or  mlsbranded.  In- 
cluding the  exercise  of  such  concurrent  Juris- 
diction In  any  such  establishment  or  vessel 
(with  respect  to  such  articles)  as  the  Secre- 
tary, by  or  pursuant  to  regulation,  determines 
will  not  conflict  with  or  unnecessarily  dupli- 
cate activities  of  the  Secretary  therein. 

"(b)  Nothing  m  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  preclude  the  establishment  and 
operation  and  enforcement  of  a  State  shell- 
flab  program  (meeting  Federal  standards  and 
administered  under  an  annual  plan  approved 
by  the  Secretary)  for  claaslflcatlon  and  con- 
trol of  growing  areas  and  for  regulation  and 
control  of  harvesting  practices  for  shellfish 
Including  shellfish  Intended  for  Introduction 
in  Interstate  conunerce.  This  section  shall  not 
preclude  any  State  from  making  require- 
ments or  taking  other  action,  consistent  with 
subpart  1.  with  reepcct  to  any  other  matters 
not  regulated  thereunder  Nothing  In  this 
section  shall  be  construed  to  preclude  the 
Utilization  of  State  or  local  personnel  for 
serrtces  on  behalf  of  the  Department,  upon 
being  commissioned  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
stiant  to  section  702. 

"SuBPAaT  3. — Oknoul 

"nrrCBOBPABTMSNTai,  coophution 

"Sac.  431.  (a)  There  shall  be  ccnsultatlon 
bstween  the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  and  any  other  interested  agencies. 
prior  to  the  Issuance  of  standards  under 
this  Act  applicable  to  fish  or  fishery  prod- 
ucts. There  shall  also  be  consultation  be- 
tween the  Secretary  and  the  advisory  com- 
mittee provided  for  under  this  Act.  prior  to 
the  Issuance  of  such  standards  under  this 
Act,  to  avoid.  Insofar  as  feasible,  tncon- 
ilitrmi  J    between  Federal  and  State  stand- 


"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  en- 
fcxrcement  and  reducing  the  costs  thereof, 
UM  Secretary  may.  by  agreement  with  the 
agency  oonoemed.  utlllae  with  or  without  re- 
imbursement law  enforcement  officers  or 
other  personnel  and  facilities  of  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  and.  In  connection  therewith,  may 
eonunlsalon  such  personnel  as  officers  of  the 
Dapartment.  The  Secretary  is  also  encour- 
afsd  to  enter,  where  appropriate.  Into  agree- 
■■nts  or  other  arrangements  (on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  or  otherwise)  with  any  State 
for  utlUaatlon  of  the  facilities,  services,  and 
qualified  personnel  of  such  State  ( duly  com- 
mlasloned  by  him  pursuant  to  section  702) 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  and 
In  particular  subpart  1  of  this  part.  Includ- 
ing enforcement. 

"KESE.^KCH 

"Ssc.  432.  The  Secretary  Is  authorlaed  to 
conduct,  directly  or  through  grants  to  or  con- 
tracts with  public  or  private  agencies  or  or- 
ganizations and  Individuals,  studies,  re- 
search,  experiments,    and   demonstrations — 

"(1)  to  Improve  sanitation  practices  In  the 
processing  of  fish  and  fishery  products:  and 

"(3)  to  develop  Unproved  techniques  In  the 
eonduct  of  surveillance  (Including  Inspec- 
tion) aetl Titles  under  this  Act. 

"maONNKL — aPPOINTMXNT    AMD    TBAINIMa 

"Sbc.  433.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  subject 
to  the  civil  service  and  claaalfloatlon  laws,  ap- 
point such  employees,  qualified  by  training 
or  education,  as  he  deems  requisite  for  the 


administration    of    this    part    and    prescribe 
their  duties. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary or  appropriate,  provide  training  for 
personnel  appointed  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion. He  shall  work  with  educational  Insti- 
tutions In  developing  programs  designed  to 
enable  persons  to  qualify  for  positions  In  the 
administration  of  this  part. 

"NATIONAL   AOTISOST   COMMTTm 

"Sec.  434.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint, 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  and  clas- 
sification laws,  a  national  advisory  conunlt- 
tee  to  advise  him  concerning  Federal  and 
State  programs  of  fish  and  fishery  product 
surveillance  and  on  other  matters  within  the 
scope  of  this  part,  including  the  evaluation 
of  State  programs  for  purposes  of  this  part 
and  the  promotion  of  Improved  coordination 
among  State  programs  and  between  Federal 
and  State  programs.  The  chairman  ( who  shall 
be  designated  by  the  Secretary)  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  shall  be  drawn  from 
the  public  (Including  persons  representative 
of  consumer  organizations),  from  the  fields 
of  the  environmental,  and  other  relevant  sci- 
ences, and  from  persons  especially  conversant 
with  State  programs,  and  shall  have  no  eco- 
nomic Interest  In  the  commercial  fisheries 
Industry. 

"(b)  Members  of  the  committee  who  are 
not  regular  full-time  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall,  while  serving  on  business  of  the 
committee,  be  entitled  to  compensation  at 
rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceed- 
ing the  dally  rate  applicable  at  the  time  of 
such  service  to  grade  98-18  of  the  classified 
civil  service,  Including  travel  time;  and  while 
so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
piKce?  of  business  they  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses.  Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
ststenoe.  as  authorised  by  section  6703  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  for  persons  In  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  Intermittently." 

KxisTiMO  AtrrHoamr 

Sec.  105  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  law,  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  shall  not  derogate  from  any  author- 
ity conferred  upon  any  Federal  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  agency  by  or  under  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  (Cosmetic  Act  In 
force  prior  to  enactment  of  this  Act,  by  the 
Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act,  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  or  by  any  other 
Act. 

ibi  Compliance  with  the  requirements  pre- 
scribed by  or  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (Including  the 
amendments  mads  thereto  by  the  Wholesome 
Fish  and  Fishery  ProducU  Act  of  1971 )  with 
respect  to  fish  and  fishery  products.  Includ- 
ing any  continuous  Inspection  that  may  be 
established  thereunder,  shall  not  exempt  any 
person  from  any  liability  under  common  or 
State  law. 

The  letter  and  analysis,  presented  by 
Mr.  CoTTOH,  are  as  follows: 

dxpaktmknt  of  hsalth, 
Eddcatiom.  and  Wbi^am. 
Wiuhini/ton.  DC,  January  26,  1971. 
Hon.  Spno  T.  AoKZW, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Wa»mngton,  DC. 

Dkas  Mm.  PsBsmBNT:  We  are  transmitting 
herewith  a  draft  bill  "To  regulate  Interstate 
commerce  by  strengthening  and  Improving 
consumer  protection  under  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  with  respect  to  fish 
and  fishery  products,  including  provision  for 
assistance  to  and  cooperation  with  the  States 
In  the  administration  of  their  related  pro- 
grams and  assistance  by  them  In  the  carrying 
out  of  the  Federal  program,  and  for  other 
purposes".  The  bill  has  the  short  title 
"Wholesoms  Fish  and  Fishery  Products  Act 
of  1071".  Also  enclosed  Is  a  section  by  section 
analysis  of  the  bill. 

This  bin  would  carry  out  a  recommenda- 


tion   by   the   President   In   his   Message  on 

legislation  not  enacted  during  the  0ist  Con- 
gress. 

Fish  snd  fishery  products  are  a  major  food 
supply  for  Americans  and  provide  a  signifi- 
cant source  of  protein  in  their  diet.  Recent 
findings  of  mercury  residues  in  fish.  a«  wsU 
as  the  highly  perishable  nature  of  this  food, 
emphasize  the  need  for  extended  measures 
to  safeguard  the  safety  and  wholesomeneai 
of  these  products.  Both  the  consumer  and 
Industry  would  benefit  from  the  survelllaocs 
and  Inspection  program  authorized  by  this 
legislative  proposal.  The  consumer  would  be 
t>enefltted  by  the  program  since  he  oould 
be  assured  that  such  products  meet  hlgb 
nationally  uniform  standards  of  quality;  and 
Industry  would  benefit  from  the  increased 
consumer  confidence  In  Its  products. 

We  should  appreciate  It  If  you  would  refer 
this  legislative  proposal  to  the  appropriate 
committee  for  Its  consideration. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  that  its  enactment  would 
be  In  accord  with  the  program  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Sincerely, 

BtxiOT  L.  Richardson, 

Secretary, 

SccTioN-BT-SzcnoN  Analtsis  or  Wholesokx 
Fish  and  Fishcst  Products  Act  or  1971 
(Not*. — Except  for  the  above-mentioned 
short  title  of  the  bill,  i  2  (Congressional  find- 
ings), and  i  105  (saving  provisions),  this  bill 
consists  entirely  of  amendments  to  the  Fed- 
eral ftx>d.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  and  Is  to 
be  read  within  the  framework  of  that  Act 
(That  Act  is  referred  to  below  as  the  Fcx)d 
and  Drug  Act,  or  simply,  as  "the  Act.") ) 

Section  2.  Congreaaional  Finding.  This  sec- 
tion contains  a  Congressional  finding  that 
all  fish  and  fishery  products  regulated  under 
this  bin  are  either  In,  or  substantially  affect. 
Interstate  commerce  and  that  Federal  regu- 
lation and  cooperation  by  the  States  and 
other  jurisdictions  as  contemplated  by  the 
bin  (Including  cooperation  through  feder- 
ally approved  State  programs  for  control  of 
shellfish  growing  areas  and  shellfish  harvest- 
ing) are  appropriate  to  prevent  and  eliminate 
burdens  on  Interstate  commerce  In  fish  and 
fishery  products  and  to  protect  the  health 
and  welfare  of  the  consumer. 

Section  101.  Definitions.  This  section 
would  Insert  a  number  of  new  definitions  in 
section  201  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  321).  The  term  'fish' 
Is  defined  as  any  aquatic  animal  (including 
amphibians)  or  part  thereof  capable  of  use 
as  human  food,  and  a  "fishery  product"  Is 
defined  as  any  product  capable  of  use  as  hu- 
man food  >  which  is  made  wholly  or  In  part 
from  any  "fish"  or  portion  thereof,  except 
products  which  contain  fish  only  In  small 
proportions  or  (In  the  Secretary's  judg- 
ment) have  historically  not  been  considered 
by  consumers  as  products  of  the  conuner- 
cial  fishing  Industry  and  are  excepted  from 
the  definition  by  the  Secretary  under  ap- 
propriate safeguards.  The  term  "shellfish", 
as  used  in  the  provisions  of  the  bill  specifi- 
cally referring  to  shellfish,  is  defined  as  oys- 
ters, clams,  or  mussels,  either  shucked  or  "i 
the  shell,  and  either  fresh  or  frozen  or  oth  r- 
wlse  processed;  this  would  thus  Include  such 
bivalves  when  canned.  The  terms  "process", 
"processed",  and  "processing"  are  defined  u 
meaning  harvesting,  handling,  storing,  pre- 
paring, producing,  manufacturing,  preserv- 
ing, packing,  transporting,  or  holding  of  fish 
or  fishery  producU.  Also  defined  would  b» 


'  The  term  "capable  of  use  as  human  food* 
Is  defined  as  applicable  to  any  fish  or  part  or 
product  thereof  unless  naturally  inedible  by 
humans,  or  unless  denatured  or  otherwise 
Identified  (as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary) 
to  deter  Its  use  as  human  food. 
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"official  mark",  "official  certificate",  "offi- 
cial device",  'vessel",  "establishment"  (which 
includes  vehicles) ,  "owner  or  operator",  "con- 
tinuous Inspection",  and  "Inspector". 

Section  102.  Prohibited  Acts.  This  section 
would  add  certain  "prohibited  acts"  to  those 
now  enumerated  in  §  301  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Act  (21  US.C.  331).  (Under  the  Food 
and  Drug  Act,  the  commission  or  causing  of 
%  "prohibited  act"  constitutes  a  basis  for 
civil  actions  for  injunctions  or  for  criminal 
penalties.)  The  following  acts  and  the  caus- 
ing thereof  would  be  prohibited : 

1.  (As  a  new  paragraph  (r)  of  {  301  of  the 
Act).  The  unauthorized  making  or  use  of 
an  official  mark,  certificate,  or  device;  forg- 
ing, counterfeiting,  or  simulation  thereof; 
unauthorized  defacing,  detaching,  or  de- 
struction of  an  official  mark,  certificate,  or 
device;  the  failure,  contrary  to  regulations, 
to  use,  detach,  deface,  or  destroy  such  a 
mark.  certlPcate,  or  device;  the  possession 
(without  prompt  reporting)  of  an  official 
device,  or  of  a  forged,  counterfeit,  simulated, 
or  Improperly  altered  official  certificate,  or  of 
a  device,  labeling,  or  fish  or  fishery 
product  bearing  a  forged,  counterfeit, 
simulated,  or  Improperly  altered  official 
mark;  a  false  statement  In  a  shipper's  or 
other  certificate  provided  for  In  regulations; 
and  a  false  or  misleading  representation  that 
fish  or  fishery  products  have  been  Inspected 
and  passed  or  exempted  from  Inspection.* 

2.  (As  a  new  paragraph  (s)  of  5  301).  The 
processing  (as  above  defined)  of  any  fish  or 
fishery  products  In  an  establishment  or  ves- 
sel preparing  any  such  article  In  violation  of 
the  requirements  of  the  new  part  B  added  to 
chapter  IV  (the  food  chapter)  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Act  by  5  104  of  the  bill  (which  is 
summarized  below  and  which  contains  spe- 
cial regulatory  requirements  for  fiah  and  fish- 
ery products) .  In  the  case  of  establishments 
or  vessels  processing  any  fish  or  fishery  prod- 
ucts m  or  for  Interstate  commerce,  this  para- 
graph would  apply  also  to  those  fish  or  fish- 
ery products  processed  for  Intrastate  com- 
merce.' 

3.  (As  a  new  paragraph  (t)  of  |  301  of  the 
Act).  The  Importation  of  fish  or  fishery  prod- 
ucts In  violation  of  the  Import  provisions  in 
the  proposed  i  410(1)  of  the  Act  Inserted  by 
1104  of  the  blU. 

4.  (As  an  amendment  to  1301(e)  of  the 
Act).  The  failure  to  maintain  or  to  afford 
ofBclal  access  to  records,  or  to  make  reports, 
as  required  by  the  proposed  i  411(b)  of  the 
Act  Inserted  by  i  104  of  the  bill. 

6.  (As  an  amendment  to  5  301(f)  of  the 
Act).  The  refusal  to  permit  entry  or  Inspec- 
tion as  authorized  by  S|  410(d)  and  422(d) 
of  the  Act   Inserted    by    (  104   of   the   bill. 

Section  103.  Adulteration.  This  section 
would  add  a  new  paragraph  (f ) ,  consisting  of 
two  subparagraphs,  to  the  definition  of  adul- 
terated food  m  section  402  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Act. 

The  first  subparagraph  would  deem  a  food 
adulterated  if  It  Is,  bears,  or  contains  any 


'In  line  with  provisions  of  the  present  Act 
(1303(c))  the  bin  ({  102(d))  allows,  under 
certain  safeguards,  afllrmatlve  defenses  In 
prosecutions  with  respect  to  possession  of  a 
forged  certificate,  etc.,  where  the  possessor 
1»<1  no  reason  to  beUeve  that  there  was  a 
forgery,  etc.,  or  with  respect  to  false  or  mls- 
l««llng  statements  or  represenutlons  which 
w«re  made  In  good  faith  reliance  on  like 
•tatements  or  representations  of  a  supplier 
ot  fish  or  fishery  products  to  the  defendant. 

'The  bUl,  also,  specifically  lists  as  a  "pro- 
hibited" act  any  violation  of  the  bin's  spe- 
^  requirements  with  respect  to  fish  and 
»™»«y  producU  not  intended  for  human  con- 
sumption. Insofar  as  such  violations  Involve 
t»nsportatlon.  they  are  also  "prohibited 
»ots"  under  the  first  subparagraph  of  para- 
J»Ph  (s),  above,  since  "processing"  Includes 
H»nS)ortatlon. 


fish  or  fishery  product  and  has  been  proc- 
essed, stored,  or  handled  in  violation  of  the 
proposed  section  410  or  411  or  of  any  regula- 
tions Issued  under  those  sections.  This 
would.  In  the  case  of  establishments  subject 
to  registration  under  f  410(b),  apply  to  all 
fish  and  fishery  products  processed  therein, 
Including  those  intended  for  intrastate 
commerce. 

The  second  paragraph  would  deem  .shell- 
fish (as  above  defined),  or  any  food  derived 
wholly  or  In  part  from  shellfish,  adulterated 
if  the  shellfish  (A)  was  not  harvested  in  a 
State  under  an  annual  State  plan  (approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  HEW)  for  classification 
and  control  of  growing  areas  and  regulation 
and  control  of  harvesting  practices  (or,  In  the 
case  of  shellfish  from  a  foreign  country,  an  at 
least  equal  shellfish  control  program,  or  (B) 
was  not  harvested,  or  was  not  purified  after 
harvesting.  In  conformity  with  such  State  or 
foreign  program,  or  (C)  was  harvested  in  a 
growing  area  declared  closed  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

Section  104.  Surveillance  of  Fish  and  Fish- 
ery Products.  Establishments,  and  Vessels. 
The  existing  provisions  (sections  401  through 
409,  21  U.8.C.  341-348)  of  chapter  IV  (Pood) 
of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Act  would  be  desig- 
nated "Part  A — General"  of  that  chapter  and 
a  new  "Part  B — Pish  and  Fishery  Products ", 
consisting  of  three  subparts,  would  be  added 
to  that  chapter  by  this  section  of  the  bUl. 
The  new  Subpart  1 — SurvelUance  and  Regu- 
lation of  Products,  Establishments,  and  Ves- 
sels, of  Part  B,  consisting  of  sections  410 
through  418  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Act,  would 
provide  as  follows : 

Section  410.  (a)  Good  processing  practices. 
Wltliin  one  year  after  funds  are  first  appro- 
priated for  carrying  out  this  part  of  the  Act, 
tlie  Secretary  would  be  required — after  con- 
sultation with  the  national  advisory  councU 
provided  for  In  the  bill  and  vrtth  Interested 
Federal  agencies,  and  State  and  consumer 
and  Industry  representatives,  etc. — to  issue 
regulations  prescribing  standards  of  sanita- 
tion and  quality  centred  for  processing  (in- 
cluding storage  or  other  handling)  of  fish 
and  fishery  products.  The  Initial  regxilatlons 
would  have  to  be  made  effective  no  later 
than  one  year  after  they  are  Issued,  unless 
the  Secretary  finds  It  necessary  to  postpone 
the  effective  date  of  all  or  any  part  of  such 
regtilatlons  by  an  additional  period  not  in 
excess  of  one  year.  (The  maximum  time  al- 
lowable before  all  such  regulations  become 
fully  effective  would  thus  be  three  years  from 
the  time  funds  are  first  appropriated.)  Such 
regulations  could  from  time  to  time  be 
amended. 

(b)  Certification  of  establishments  and 
vessels.  Beginning  60  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  such  regulations,  no  establishment  ot 
vessel  could  process  fish  or  fishery  products  In 
or  for  Interstate  commerce  without  a  valid 
annual  certificate  of  registration  issued  by 
the  Secretary.  The  application  for  such  a 
certificate  would  have  to  be  accompanied  by 
adequate  assurance  (In  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations) that  the  establishment  or  vessel 
Is  and  will  be  maintained  In  compliance  with 
applicable  standards.  The  Secretary  could 
not  Usue  such  a  certificate  for  an  establish- 
ment unless  he  had  made  an  intensive  In- 
spection after  Issuance  of  the  regulations  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  and  had  deter- 
mined, on  the  basis  of  the  Inspection  and 
of  the  application,  that  there  was  satisfac- 
tory assurance  that  the  establishment  was 
adequately  equipped,  staffed,  and  n  jmaged  to 
conform  to  the  standards  issued  under  sub- 
section (a)  and  that  fish  and  fishery  prod- 
ucts processed  by  the  establishment,  includ- 
ing their  labeling  and  packaging,  would  in 
aU  respects  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Act.  Denial  of  a  certificate  would  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  412  (see 
below)   as  to  hearing  and  Judicial  review. 

(c)  Suspension  and  reinstatement  of  cer- 


tificates. Certificates  of  registration  covUd  be 
suspended  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  subpart  1  of  the  new  part  B. 
Suspension  could  be  imposed  only  after  op- 
portunity for  hearing,  except  that  a  certi- 
ficate could  be  suspended  immediately,  with- 
out a  prior  opportunity  for  hearing,  for  fail- 
ure to  permit  access  for  Inspection,  or  where 
an  Inspection  discloses  violation  of  any  pro- 
vision of  the  food  chapter  of  the  Act  or  a 
regulation  thereunder  and  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  an  undue  rtslc  of  imminent 
harm  to  consumers  Is  involved.  The  authority 
to  Impose  summary  suspension  could  not  be 
delegated  to  a  nonsupervlsory  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Department.  The  reinstatement 
of  a  suspended  certificate  would,  upon  ap- 
plication, have  to  be  granted  Immediately  II 
it  were  found  that  adequate  measures  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  Act 
and  regulations  have  been  taken.  Suspension 
of  a  eertlflcatft  or  denial  of  reinstatement 
would  be  subje<;t  to  the  hearing  and  Judicial 
review  provisions  of  section  412,  but  a  sum- 
mary suspension  would  remain  In  effect  dur- 
ing the  administrative  proceeding  vmder  that 
section. 

(d)  Surveillance,  including  inspection.  For 
the  purpose  of  preventing  Introduction  or 
use  of  adulterated  or  mlsbranded  fish  or  fish- 
ery products  In  Interstate  commerce,  the  Sec- 
retary would  be  required  to  establish  and 
maintain  continuous  and  effective  surveil- 
lance of  aU  segments  of  the  industries  in- 
volved, m  accordance  with  the  most  modern 
public  health  and  food  production  practices. 
As  a  part  of  such  surveillance,  the  Secretary 
would  be  required  to  have  Inspectors  make 
such  Inspections.  Including  continuous  in- 
spection whenever  deemed  necessary  by  him, 
as  In  his  Judgment  will  reasonably  assure 
continuing  compUance  with,  and  most  ef- 
fectively achieve,  the  purposes  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bUl  and  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Act.  In  determining  from  time  to  time  the 
appropriate  degree  (including  continuity  or 
frequency)  of  such  inspections  to  be  applied 
to  any  establishment  or  vessel,  the  Secre- 
tary would  have  to  consider,  among  other 
things,  the  results  of  the  Intensive  Inspec- 
tion required  for  Issuance  of  a  registration 
certificate  and  any  other  relevant  experi- 
ence or  information  (obtained  through  In- 
spection or  otherwise)  relating  to  the  estab- 
lishment or  vessel  or  to  fish  or  fishery  prod- 
ucts processed  by  It.  (Such  experience  could 
of  course  result  In  a  determination  to  apply 
continuous  Inspection  to  an  entire  segment 
of  the  Industry  or  to  a  particular  class  of 
processing  operations.)  If  access  to  the  estab- 
lishment or  vessel  is  denied  to  the  Inspector. 
this  is  specifically  made  a  ground  for  suspen- 
sion of  the  certificate  of  registration. 

Any  fish  or  fishery  products  found  by  an 
Inspector  to  be  adulterated  would  have  to  be 
immediately  condemned  and  segregated  and. 
If  no  administrative  appeal  Is  taken  from  the 
Inspector's  determination,  or  If  upon  comple- 
tion of  an  appeal  inspection  the  condemna- 
tion Is  Btistalned,  would  have  to  be  destroyed 
for  human  food  purposes  under  supervision 
of  an  Inspector,  except  that  such  fish  and 
fishery  products  are  not  to  be  condemned  and 
destroyed  If  reprocessing  under  the  super- 
vision of  an  inspector  can  and  does  render 
them  not  adulterated.  The  cost  of  the  above- 
mentioned  administrative  appeal  from  a  de- 
termination of  condemnation  would  have  to 
be  borne  by  the  appeUant  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  appeal  was  frivolous. 

Costs  of  Inspection,  Including  any  continu- 
ous inspection,  other  than  administrative  ap- 
peal costs  determined  to  be  payable  by  the 
appellant  as  above  mentioned,  would  be 
borne  by  the  United  States,  except  that  the 
cost  of  overtime  and  holiday  pay  for  Inspec- 
tion services  performed  in  an  establishment 
at  the  convenience  of  the  establishment  and 
not  owing  to  conditions  of  harvesting  or 
processing  beyond  the  establishment's  con- 
trol, would  be  borne  by  the  establishment. 
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(•)  V»*  of  oflcial  mark.  Tb«  l«b«l  of  any 
lUh  or  flcbery  products  prooesMd  tor  Inter- 
•tatc  oomzDerc«  In  a  raglaUred  eatablUbmeat 
or  Ti—el  would  t>«  required  to  bear  >ueh 
Idaatlfylng  official  mark  as  the  Secretary 
mlgbt  preecrlbe. 

(f)  Labeling  and  packa(;ing.  II  the  Secre- 
tary  baa  reason  to  believe  tbat  any  labeling 
or  packaging  used  or  proposed  (or  use  with 
respect  to  fish  or  flahery  products  would 
render  such  products  mlsbranded.  he  would 
be  authorized,  subject  to  opportunity  for 
Iwarlng  and  judicial  review  In  accordance 
with  i  4ia.  to  direct  that  such  labeling  or 
packaging  be  withheld,  and  any  otherwise 
nqulred  official  mark  not  be  used,  unlew 
■uch  labeling  or  packaging  were  modified  as 
prescribed  by  him  to  achieve  full  compUanoe 
with  the  Act.  Should  the  user  or  proposed 
user  affected  by  the  Secretary's  Initial  deter- 
mination object  and  request  a  bearing,  the 
Secretary  could  require  that  such  labeling  or 
packaging  not  be  used  pending  bearing  and 
final  determination  by  the  Secretary. 

(g)  Trade  natnu  and  Mtablished  packages. 
Brtabllahed  trade  names  or  other  labeling 
and  packaging  which  are  not  false  or  mis- 
leading would  be  permitted. 

(b)  Storage  and  handling  regulations.  This 
•ubeectlon  provides  tbat  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall 
Include  standards  governing  the  conditions 
of  storage  and  haxidllng  of  fish  or  fishery 
products  (Capable  of  use  as  human  food)  by 
persons  engaged  In  the  business  of  buying, 
selling,  freezing,  storing,  or  transporting  such 
articles  In  or  for  Interstate  commerce,  or 
Importing  them.  See  |  411(d)  (3)  for  exemp- 
tion of  certain  retail  establishments. 

(1)  Importation  of  flsfi  and  /lattery  prod- 
ucts. Imported  fish  or  fishery  products  must 
comply  with  all  provisions  of  the  Act  which 
are  applicable  to  domestic  products  In  inter- 
state commerce,  but  the  Secretary  would  be 
authorlaed  to  accept  as  compliance  with  the 
comparable  requirements  of  this  Act  ( for 
such  period  and  on  such  tsrms  as  he  mlgbt 
prescribe)  certificates  of  a  foreign  country  as 
to  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  its 
regulatory  system  If  the  Secretary  determined 
that  the  particular  foreign  system  of  surveil- 
lance of  flab  and  fishery  products,  including 
Inspections  and  good  processing  practice,  is 
at  least  equal  to  all  the  requirements  of  the 
system  of  regulation  provided  under  this  Act 
for  domestic  fish  and  fishery  products  and 
that  such  certificates  are  reliable.  Products 
covered  by  such  certificates  would  be  marked 
and  labeled  as  required  by  regulations  for 
such  Imported  articles  Determination  of  the 
Secretary  with  respect  to  foreign  oountrles 
under  this  subsection  would  have  to  be  based 
on  such  investigation  (including  inspection) 
and  evaluation  as  he  considered  necessary 
or  appropriate  and  would  have  to  be  reviewed 
at  least  annually. 

Articles  Imported  contrary  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  and  not  reexported  would 
hare  to  be  destroyed  or.  if  merely  mil- 
branded,  brought  Into  compliance  with  the 
Act  under  supervision  of  representatives  of 
the  Secretary.  With  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary 
of  State.  Secretary  could  designate  exclu- 
sive ports  for  importation  of  fish  or  fishery 
products. 

Section  411.  Administrativ*  and  Auxiliary 
Provisions. 

(a)  Withholding,  withdrawing,  and  rein- 
stating certificates.  The  Secretary  could  re- 
fiise  to  issue,  or  could  suspend  or  withdraw, 
a  certificate  of  registration  with  respect  to 
any  astabUshmant,  notwithstanding  com- 
pllaaoa  with  the  provisions  of  section  410,  if 
Um  Secretary  determined  that  the  applicant 
for,  or  holder  of.  such  certificate  Is  unfilt  to 
engage  in  any  business  requiring  such  cer- 
tificate because  such  person,  or  "anyone  re- 
sponsibly connected  with  blm",  has  been 
convicted  in  any  Federal  or  State  court,  with- 
in the  previous   10  years  of  any  felony  or 


more  than  one  misdemeanor  l>ased  on  acquir- 
ing, handling,  or  distributing  adulterated, 
mislabeled,  or  deceptively  packaged  food  or 
fraud  in  connection  with  transactions  In  food, 
or  of  any  felony  Involving  fraud,  bribery, 
extortion,  or  any  other  act  tbat  Indicates  a 
lack  of  the  integrity  needed  for  conduct  of 
operations  affecting  the  public  health.  A 
person  shall  be  deemed  "responsibly  con- 
nected" with  the  business  if  he  was  a  part- 
ner, officer,  director,  holder  or  owner  of  10% 
or  more  of  Its  voting  stock,  or  employee  in 
a  managerial  or  executive  capacity.  With- 
holding, withdrawal,  and  refusal  to  reinstate 
a  certificate  under  this  section  are  subject 
to  provisions  of  section  413  concerning  bear- 
ing and  judicial  review. 

(b)  Maintenartce  and  retention  of  records. 
Persons  engaged  In  processing  fish  or  fishery 
products  for  human  consumption  In  or  for 
Interstate  commerce,  or  holding  such  prod- 
ucts after  transportation  in  interstate  com- 
merce, could  be  required  by  regulation  to 
maintain  (for  3  years  after  each  transaction 
involved)  accurate  records  of  the  receipt, 
delivery,  sale,  movement,  or  cHspoeltlon  of 
fish  or  fishery  products,  and  records  relating 
to  sanitation  and  quality  control  or  Label- 
ing or  otherwise  bearing  on  whether  fish  or 
fishery  products  are  adulterated  or  mls- 
branded. and  would  have  to  permit  the  Secre- 
tary to  have  access  to  and  copy  such  records. 
The  Secretary  could  also  require  reports  as 
to  such  matters,  including  reports  as  to 
labeling  practices. 

(ci  j4dmtnt*tratii'«  detention  of  fish  or 
fishery  products.  Whenever  an  authorized 
representative  finds  fish  or  fishery  products 
subject  to  the  Act  on  any  premise  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  such,  fish 
or  fishery  products  are  adulterated,  mis- 
branded,  or  otherwise  In  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  or  any  other  Federal 
or  State  law.  or  have  been  or  are  Intended 
to  be  distributed  In  violation  of  any  such 
provisions,  such  articles  oould  be  detained  by 
him  (in  a  suitable  manner  at  the  owner's  ex- 
pense to  prevent  decomposition)  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  30  days,  pending  institution  of 
court  seizure  proc««dlngs  under  the  Act  or 
notification  of  other  government  authorities 
having  Jurisdiction  thereof.  This  procedure 
is  authorized  for  articles  not  subject  to  con- 
demnation  under  section  410(d). 

(d)  Inspection  exemptions.  Provisions  of 
this  subpart  do  not  apply  to  fish  or  fishery 
products  harvested,  processed,  or  transported 
by  an  individual  exclusively  (or  use  by  him- 
self, his  household,  and  his  nonpaying  guests 
and  employees,  if  such  Individual  is  not 
engaged  In  the  fish  business.  The  Secretary 
also  may — upon  such  conditions  as  to  sani- 
tary standards,  practices,  or  procedures  as 
he  may  by  regulation  prescribe — exempt  from 
specific  provlslona  of  this  subpart  retail 
dealers  who  sell  fish  or  fishery  products  di- 
rectly to  consumers  in  individual  retail 
stores,  if  the  only  processing  operations  per- 
formed by  such  dealers  are  conducted  on  the 
premisss  where  such  sales  are  made.  Finally, 
good  processing  regulations  under  i  410(a) 
with  respect  to  storage  or  other  handling  of 
fish  or  fishery  products  by  persons  engaged 
In  buying,  selling,  freezing,  storing,  trans- 
porting, or  Importing  the  same  would  not  ap- 
ply to  storage  and  handling  at  a  retail  store 
or  other  establishment  that  is  subject  to 
that  section  only  by  virtue  of  their  purchases 
in  interstate  commerce,  if  such  storage  and 
handling  at  such  establishment  are  ade- 
quately regulated  under  State  law,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  after  consulting  with 
State  representatives  and  others  interested. 
The  Secretary  could  suspend  or  terminate  an 
exemption  under  this  subsection  with  respect 
to  any  person  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
the  Act. 

(e)  Processors  of  tndtistrial  fishery  prod- 
ucts and  related  industries  This  subsection 
would  make  it  unlawful  to  buy.  sell  or  offer 
for  sale,  or  transport  or  offer  or  receive  for 
trai^portation,   in   Interstate   commerce,   or 


import,  any  fish  or  fishery  products  not  in- 
tended  for  use  as  human  food  unless  such 
articles  are  naturally  Inedible  by  humans  or 
are  first  denatured  or  otherwise  identified  sa 
prescribed  by  regulation. 

Section  412.  Opportunity  for  Hearing  and 
Judicial  Review  of  Denial,  Withholding,  Sut. 
pension,  or  Withdrawal  of  Certificates,  and 
of  Withholdtng  of  Approval  of  Labeling  or 
Packaging. 

(a)  Opportunity  for  hearing.  Any  penco 
denied  a  oertifioatea  of  registration,  or  wttli 
respect  to  whom  a  certificate  has  been  sus- 
pended, denied  reinstatement,  or  is  prti^xMed 
to  be  withdrawn,  or  who  has  under  i  410(t) 
been  refused  the  official  mark  for  propossd 
labeling  or  packaging,  may  file  objections 
thereto  and.  If  such  objections  state  reason- 
able grounds,  shall  be  afforded  a  hearing 
upon  request  therefor.  The  order  of  the  Ssc- 
retary  aball  be  based  on  a  fair  evaiuatloo 
of  the  entire  record  at  such  hearing.  Pend- 
ing final  decision  in  the  case  of  objectioni 
to  an  order  suspending  or  withdrawing  a 
certificate,  the  Secretary  shall  grant  such 
Interim  relief,  if  any,  as  he  may  find  war- 
ranted. 

(b)  Judicial  review.  A  final  order  of  the 
Secretary  on  objections  filed  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  may  be  judicially  reviewed  by  petl- 
tloQ  filed,  within  80  days.  In  the  Unltsd 
States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in 
which  such  person  resides  or  has  his  principal 
place  of  business.  The  Secretary's  findings  of 
fact  shall  be  sustained  if  based  upon  a  fair 
evaluation  of  the  entire  record. 

Section  413.  Evidence  for  investigations 
and  hearings — Subpoenas.  This  section  would 
authorize  the  Secretary — for  the  purposs 
of  any  hearing,  inveetigation.  or  other  pro- 
ceeding under  the  new  part  B  which  the  blU 
would  add  to  the  food  chapter  (chapter  IV) 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Act — to  issue  sub- 
poenas (enforceable  through  court  order  If 
necessary)  for  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  witnesses  or  productions  of  docximentary 
of  other  evidence. 

SUBPAST  a — rESEUU.     AND     STATE     COOPISATIOK 

Section  421.  (a)  The  Secretary  would  be 
authorized  to  cooperate  with  appropriate 
State  agencies  In  developing  and  adminis- 
tering ( 1 )  State  fish  and  fishery  products 
survelllsLnce  programs— applicable  to  persoM 
processing  such  articles  solely  for  intrastate 
distribution — tbat  are  at  least  equal  to  tbs 
regulatory  system  established  under  subpart 
1  for  establishments  processing  such  artlclss 
In  or  for  interstate  commerce,  and  (3)  In  the 
development  of  effective  State  programs  ( un- 
der State  plans  approved  annually  by  th« 
Secretary  as  meeting  Federal  standards)  for 
the  classification  and  control  of  shellfish 
growing  areas  and  harvesting  practices,  in- 
cluding shellfish  intended  for  Introduction 
Into  Interstate  commerce.  Such  cooperation 
could  Include  advisory,  technical  tralo- 
ing,  and  financial  assistance  to  such 
State  agencies.  The  Federal  grant  to  any 
State  could  not  exceed  60%  of  the  estimated 
total  cost  of  the  cooperative  program  in  such 
State.  Such  cooperation  and  payment  would 
be  contingent  upon  State  administration  be- 
ing deemed  adequate  by  the  Secretary  to  ef- 
fectuate the  purpose  of  this  section  snd 
upon  agreement  by  the  State,  when  requested 
by  the  Secretary,  to  make  the  services  of 
qualified  personnel  of  the  State  agency  avail- 
able to  conduct  inspections  or  other  surveil- 
lance activities  for  the  Department  when 
commissioned  by  the  Secretary  under  i  708 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Act.  Such  utlUzaUon 
agreemente  could  provide  for  Federal  reim- 
bursement of  all  or  part  of  the  cost  to  tbs 
State 

(b)  The  State  agency  with  which  the  Sec- 
retary may  cooperate  would  be  an  agency, 
deaignated  by  the  State,  with  primary  respon- 
sibility for  coordination  of  the  State  pro- 
grams having  objectives  similar  to  those  un- 
der the  Act,  except  that  with  respect  to  the 
above-mentioned  shellfish  control  program  it 
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eould  In  the  case  of  States  in  which  dif- 
ferent shellfish  control  program  functions 
are  rested  in  different  State  agencies,  be  an 
interdepartmental  agency  if  found  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  the  Act,  When  the  State  program  includes 
performance  of  certain  functions  by  a  munlc- 
l^ty  or  other  subordinate  governmental 
mU,  that  unit  would  be  deemed  a  part  of 
Uie  State  agency  for  purposes  of  this  section. 

Section  422.  (a)  U,  after  reguUtions  pro- 
mulgated under  this  Act  have  been  in  effect 
two  years  less  thirty  days,  the  Secretary  be- 
lieved that  a  State  had  not  establUhed  or 
was  not  enforcing,  for  whoUy  Intrastate  es- 
tsbllshmentt.  inspection  and  sanitation  re- 
quirements (for  fish  or  fishery  products 
prooMsed  for  use  as  human  food)  at  least 
equal  to  those  establUhed  for  Interstate  es- 
tablishments under  subpart  1  and  under 
related  provisions  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Act, 
he  would  BO  notify  the  Oovemor.  If  the 
Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the  Oov- 
emor or  his  representatives,  determines  that 
juch  State  has  not  developed  or  activated 
such  requiremenu,  the  Secretary,  promptly 
sfter  expiration  of  such  two-year  period, 
would  be  required  to  designate  such  State 
u  one  m  which  the  provisions  of  such  sub- 
part 1  and  related  provisions  applicable  to 
interstate  establishments  will  apply  to  op- 
erations wholly  within  such  State;  the  "desig- 
nation" would  then  have  this  effect  upon 
expiration  of  30  days  after  publication  In  the 
PWeral  Register.  However,  the  Secretary 
would  be  authorized  to  give  the  State  a  grace 
period  of  an  additional  year  to  achieve  com- 
pliance if  he  determines  that  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  State  Is  likely  to  do  so 
within  such  additional  period. 

If,  at  any  time  (whether  within  the  a-year 
period  or  the  additional  grace  period  for 
the  State  as  a  whole)  prior  to  the  designa- 
tion of  a  State  as  belcig  subject  to  subpart 
1  and  related  provisions  relating  to  Inter- 
state establishments,  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  any  establishment  within  such 
State  is  producing  adulterated  fish  or  fishery 
products  which  clearly  endanger  the  public 
health,  he  shall  so  notify  the  Oovemor.  If 
corrective  action  is  not  taken  by  the  State 
within  a  reasonable  time  thereafter,  the  Sec- 
retary would  be  authorized  to  designate  such 
establishment  forthwith  as  subject  to  the 
sbove-mentloned  provisions  relating  to  in- 
terstate establishments  until  such  time  as 
the  Secretary  determines  that  such  State  has 
developed  and  will  enforce  requirements  at 
least  equal  to  those  imposed  by  such  pro- 
visions. 

(b)  When  the  Secretary  determines  that 
»ny  State  previously  "designated"  under  this 
section  has  developed  and  will  enforce  State 
requirements  at  least  equal  to  those  under 
lubpart  1 .  He  would  be  required  to  terminate 
such  deslgruition  but  may  thereafter  re- 
designate the  State  upon  30  days'  notice  to 
tbe  Oovemor  and  publication  in  the  Federal 
Register.  The  Secretary  also  could,  upon  such 
SO  days'  notice  and  publication,  designate 
t  State  that  is  not  effectively  enforcing  re- 
quirements at  least  equal  to  those  imposed 
by  the  above-mentioned  Interstate  commerce 
provuions  of  this  Act,  whether  or  not  the 
State  had  theretofore  been  designated. 

(c)  The  Secretary  would,  promptly  upon 
«iactment  of  this  bill  and  at  least  annually 
thereafter,  review  the  requirements  (Includ- 
Ing  enforcement  thereof)  of  State  stirvell- 
l»nce  programs  of  SUtes  not  designated  un- 
<»«r  this  section. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  8ec- 
fWary  to  make  determinations  required  of 
blm  under  this  section,  his  Inspection  au- 
tbortty  under  |  704  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Act 
snd  under  the  provisions  of  subpeut  1  oon- 
**lned  in  this  bill  would  In  all  cases  extend 
to  establishments  In  any  State  processing 
ftrt  or  fishery  producU  solely  for  dlstrlbu- 
tton  In  the  SUte. 

Station  423.  State  lurUdiction.  This  sec- 


tion provides  that  States  may  not  impose 
with  respect  to  establishments  or  vessels  sub- 
ject to  registration  under  subpart  1  of  part  B 
of  chapter  IV  of  the  Act  requirements  (other 
than  recordkeeping  and  other  requirements 
within  the  scope  of  |  411  (b) )  tbat  are  within 
the  scope  of  but  are  additional  to  or  different 
from  requirements  Imposed  by  such  subpart 
1  and  that  States  may  not,  with  respect  to 
articles  processed  at  any  such  establishment 
or  vessel  In  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  such  subpart,  impose  marking, 
labeling,  packaging,  or  Ingredient  require- 
ments that  are  different  from  or  additional 
to  those  Imposed  under  the  Food  and  Drug 
Act.  States  may,  however,  exercise  (consist- 
ently with  the  requirements  of  the  Act)  oon- 
ciirrent  jurisdiction  with  the  Secretary  over 
such  articles  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
distribution  of  any  such  articles  that  are 
adulterated  or  mlsbranded,  including  the  ex- 
ercise of  such  concurrent  Jurisdiction  in  any 
such  establishment  or  vessel  as  the  Secretary 
(by  or  pursuant  to  regulation)  determines 
will  not  confiict  with  or  unnecessarily  dupli- 
cate activities  of  the  Secretary  therein. 

SUBPAKT   3 GENERAI. 

Section  431 .  Interdepartmental  cooperation. 
This  section  requires  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  consult  with  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  other  interested 
Federal  ageruiies,  and  with  the  advisory  com- 
mittee (see  5  434)  prior  to  the  Issuance  of 
standards  under  the  Act  applicable  to  fish 
and  fishery  products.  The  Secretary  may  by 
agreement,  with  or  without  reimbursement, 
utilize  personnel  and  facilities  of  other  Fed- 
eral agencies,  and  Is  encouraged  to  make 
similar  arrangements  with  any  State,  to  as- 
sist the  Department  in  carrying  out  Its  re- 
spKjnsibllitles.  Personnel  so  utilized  could  be 
commissioned  as  officers  of  the  Department 
of  HEW  under  existing  provisions  (5  703)  of 
the  P^xxl  and  Drug  Act. 

Section  432.  Research.  This  proposed  new 
section  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Act  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  to  conduct,  directly  or 
through  grants  or  contracts,  research  and 
demonstrations  for  the  Improvement  of  sani- 
tation practices  in  the  processing  of  fish  or 
fishery  products  and  for  the  development  of 
improved  techniques  In  stirveUlance  (Includ- 
ing inspection)  activities  under  the  Food  and 
Drug  Act.  With  respect  to  direct  or  contract 
research,  this  provision  is  confirmatory  of 
existing  authority  implied  in  the  Act. 

Section  433.  Personnel — Appointment  and 
training.  This  section  provides  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  any  necessary  additional  qual- 
ified career  personnel  for  carrying  out  the 
new  provisions  relating  to  fish  and  fishery 
products  and  directs  the  Secretary  to  provide 
necessary  or  appropriate  training  for  such 
personnel.  It  also  directs  the  Secretary  to 
work  with  educational  institutions  in  devel- 
oping programs  desigpied  to  enable  persons 
to  qualify  for  such  positions. 

Section  434.  National  advisory  committee. 
This  section,  which  concludes  the  bill's 
amendments  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Act,  pro- 
vides for  the  appKJintment,  by  the  Secretary, 
of  a  national  advisory  commltttoa^^|^  the 
newly  added  program.  It  provides  iRat  the 
chairman  (to  be  designated  by  the  Secretary) 
and  a  majority  of  the  committee's  members 
shall  be  drawn  from  the  public  (Including 
persons  representative  of  consumer  organiza- 
tions) ,  from  the  environments  and  other 
relevant  sciences,  and  from  penoas  especial- 
ly conversant  with  State  programs,  and  shall 
have  no  economic  interest  in  the  commercial 
fishing  industry. 

Section  105  of  the  bill.  Existing  authority. 
Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  preserves  all 
authority  under  existing  law,  Including 
specifically  the  Food  and  Drug  Act,  the  Fair 
Packaging  and  Labeling  Act,  and  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  There  alrecMly  exists  broad 
regulatory  and  inspection  authority  in  this 
field  under  the  first  two  dted  Acts,  including 


standard  setting  authority.  For  example,  the 
bill.  In  requiring  the  prescription  of  stand- 
ards of  sanitation  eind  quality  control  for 
processing  flab  and  fishery  products,  to  be 
issued  after  appropriations  are  made  for  the 
new  part,  would  not  preempt  existing  au- 
thority for  regulations  under  |  701(a)  of  the 
Act  prescribing  good  manufacturing  (or 
processing)  standards  for  the  food  industries, 
Including  the  fish  and  fisheries  industries. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  bill  shall  not 
relieve  any  person  from  any  liability  under 
common  or  State  law. 


8.  701— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  SECTION  14  OP  THE 
NATURAL  GAS  ACT 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest of  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  I  Introduce,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  for  myself  and  the 
chairman  of  our  Commerce  Committee 
(Mr.  Magnuson)  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  so  as  to  assign  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  broadened  re- 
sponsibility to  gather  information  con- 
cerning the  natural  gas  industry  and  to 
publish  compilations  of  such  informa- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  interested  parties. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  and  the  letter  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  trans- 
mitting the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gambrell)  .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred ;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  and  letter  will  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcoro. 

The  bill  (S.  701)  to  amend  section  14 
of  the  Natural  Gas  Act,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Cotton  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Mag- 
mrsoN),  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  701 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 14  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act,  as  amended 
( 16  U.S.C.  717m) ,  is  amended  by  adding  two 
new  subsections  as  follows : 

"(1)  The  Commission  Is  further  authorized 
and  directed  to  conduct  studies  of  the  pro- 
duction, gathering,  storage,  transportation, 
distribution,  and  sale  of  natural  or  artificial 
gas,  however  produced,  thix>iighout  the 
United  States  and  Its  possessions  whether 
or  not  otherwise  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Commission,  including  the  produc- 
tion, gathering,  storage,  transportation,  dis- 
tribution, and  sale  of  natiiral  or  artificial 
gas  by  any  agency,  authority,  or  instrumen- 
tality of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  State 
or  municipality  or  ptoUtical  subdivision  of  a 
State.  It  shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  8ecur« 
and  keep  current  Information  regarding  the 
ownership,  operation,  management,  and  con- 
trol of  all  facilities  for  such  production, 
gathering,  storage,  transportation,  distribu- 
tion, and  sale;  the  total  estimated  natiiral 
gas  reserves  of  fields  or  reservoirs  and  the  cur- 
rent utilization  of  natural  gas  and  the  re- 
lationship between  the  two;  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, gathering,  storage,  tran^wrtatlon, 
distribution,  and  sale;  the  rates,  charges,  and 
contracts  in  respect  to  the  sale  of  nat\iral  gas 
and  Its  service  to  residential,  rural,  commer- 
cial, and  industrial  consumers,  and  other 
purchasers  by  private  and  public  agencies; 
and  the  relation  of  any  and  all  such  facts  to 
the  development  of  conservation,  industry, 
commerce,   and   the   national    defense.   Ths 
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Commission  thAll  report  to  Congress  and  msy 
publlsb  and  maks  svallsble  as  provided  by 
subaectlon  (a)  the  results  of  studies  made 
under  authority  of  this  subsection. 

■•(J)  The  Commission  in  malting  studies. 
Investigations,  and  reports  under  this  section 
shall  utilize,  insofar  as  practicable,  the  serv- 
ices, stu-los,  reports,  infonuatlon,  and  con- 
tinuing InvestlgaUonal  programs  of  existing 
departments,  bureaus,  offices,  agencies,  and 
other  entitles  of  the  United  States,  of  the 
respective  States  luid  of  the  natural  gas  In- 
dustry. Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  modifying,  reassigning,  or  otherwise 
affecting  the  investigating  and  reporting  ac- 
tivities, duties,  powers,  and  functions  of  any 
other  department,  bureau,  office,  or  agency 
In  the  Federal  Ooverrunent." 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Cotton. 
Is  as  follows: 

Fbdkbal  Powvb  Commission, 
WoMhinffton.  DC.  Jan^iary  26,  1971. 
flon.  Sfiro  T.  Acnsw. 
President  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DsAK  Ma.  P««sid«wt:  Transmitted  herewith 
for  the  consideration  of  the  appropriate 
committee  are  twenty  copies  of  a  draft  bill 
to  amand  section  14  of  the  Natural  Oas  Act 
to  awtgn  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
broadened  responsibility  to  gather  Informa- 
tion oonceming  the  natural  gas  Industry  and 
to  publish  compilations  of  such  information 
for  the  benent  of  the  Congress,  consumers, 
responsible  government  agencies.  Investors, 
and  the  industry.  The  amendment  would  be 
comparable  to  existing  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act. 

The  natural  gas  Industry  supplies  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  nation's  total  energy 
requirements.  The  continued  prosperity  of 
this  vital  Industry  will  depend  on  progress  In 
the  Industry  Itself,  conscientious  public  reg- 
ulation, and  an  Informed  public. 

By  Section  311  of  the  Federal  Power  Act 
the  CDngrees  has  authorized  the  Commission 
to  secure  Information  from  electric  utilities 
and  to  publish  such  data  on  a  regular  basis; 
and  today  statistics  published  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  facilitate  the  appraisal  of 
rates  and  practices  of  electric  distribution 
utilities.  Both  gas  and  electric  uOlltles  are 
excused  from  the  industrial  censuses,  appar- 
«ntly  on  the  theory  that  the  Commission's 
rvgular  statistical  programs  fully  cover  the 
field.  But  the  Congress  has  not  yet  provided 
a  parallel  sustained  program  of  public  infor- 
mation on  the  gas  distribution  utilities,  even 
though  these  gas  utilities  are  Increasingly 
engaged  In  competition  with  the  eleeUle 
uUlltles. 

At  present  the  Commission  may  secure  re- 
ports from  natural  gas  companies  subject  to 
Its  Jurisdiction  and  may  also  investigate  to 
determine  whether  any  person  baa  violated 
the  Natural  Oas  Act  (or  Is  about  to  violate 
the  Act )  or  to  obtain  information  to  serve  as 
a  basis  for  legislative  recommendations  to 
the  Congress.  Although  about  two-thirds  of 
the  natural  gas  used  In  this  country  enters 
Interstate  commerce,  and  consequently  comes 
under  FPC  Jurisdiction  for  a  time,  the  ulti- 
mate dUtrlbutlon  of  the  gas  Is  generally  by 
companies  not  subject  to  FPC  J\iiisdlctlon. 

Congress  has  concluded.  In  section  1(a)  of 
the  Natural  Oas  Act.  that  "the  business  of 
transporting  and  selling  natural  gas  for  ulti- 
mate distribution  to  the  public  la  affected 
with  a  public  Interest"  and  has  provided  for 
Federal  regulation  of  Interstate  transporta- 
tion and  sales  for  resale  to  complement  and 
support  state  regulation  of  the  ultimate  sales 
to  consumers.  In  view  of  the  Federal  regula- 
tory commitment  to  assure  J\ut  and  reason- 
able rates  to  the  distribution  companies,  we 
beUeve  that  Congreas  and  the  public  are  en- 
titled to  comprehensive  information  con- 
eemlng  the  ultimate  distribution  of  gas. 

Oetannlnatlons  entrusted  to  the  Com- 
mliBlon  significantly  affect  gas  supply  and 


requlremenu.  We  beUeve  that  Increased 
aocees  to  comprehensive  data  would  permit 
us  more  readily  to  evaluate  the  implications 
of  matters  coming  before  us  for  decision  and 
would,  thereby,  serve  the  interests  of  both 
the  regulated  industry  and  the  public. 

The  bill  would  not  expand  the  regulatory 
responsibility  of  the  Commission.  It  Is  In- 
tended solely  to  enhance  the  Commission's 
ability  to  gather  and  publish  Information. 
Although  some  gas  industry  statistics  are 
now  collected  by  a  variety  of  private  and 
Oovernment  agencies  for  limited  purposes 
and,  in  most  cases,  on  a  voluntary  basis,  no 
Oovernment  body  is  responsible  for  secur- 
ing and  publishing  statistics  on  all  phases  of 
the  gas  Industry  from  producing  well  to 
burner  tip.  The  bill  would  direct  the  Com- 
mission to  use  all  available  data  sources  In 
the  Federal  Oovernment.  the  States  and  the 
natural  gas  industry  before  the  Commission 
seeks  Information  from  individual  com- 
panies but  the  bill  would  improve  upon  the 
information  now  available  to  satisfy  public 
needs.  For  example,  the  bUl  would  strengthen 
the  publics  right  to  authoritative  and  Im- 
partial Information  in  areas  such  as: 

(1)  Data  on  the  retail  price  of  gas  In  all 
parts  of  the  country,  comparable  to  data  in 
the  Commission's  publication  of  "Tirplcal 
Electric  BUls"  for  cities  over  2.500  popula- 
tion. Apart  from  summary  data  for  two  dozen 
larger  metropolitan  areas,  no  agency  pub- 
lishes data  comparable  to  "Typical  Electric 
Bills ".  Such  information  would  help  the 
consumer  spotlight  out-of-llne  prices  and 
stimulate  companies  to  improve  performance 

(3)  Annual  summaries  of  financial  and 
operating  Information  of  Individual  gas 
companies  comparable  to  data  on  interstate 
gas  pipeline  and  electric  companies  the  Com- 
mission now  pubUshes.  This  wotUd  be  of 
particular  aid  to  the  investing  public.  No 
agency  now  publishes  such  summaries.  The 
bill  would  not  expand  the  Commission's  au- 
thority to  collect  and  publish  financial  and 
operating  information  concerning  diversified 
activities  of  natural  gas  producers  not  direct- 
ly related  to  the  production  and  sale  of 
natural  gas. 

With  better  data  the  Commission  would 
also  be  able  to  exercise  Its  regulatory  powers 
more  efficiently,  ^r  example,  the  Commis- 
sion may  need  a  study  of  the  retaU  market 
beyond  its  regulatory  Jurisdiction  In  order 
to  decide  whether  to  approve  a  propoeed 
Jurisdictional  pipeline  project.  It  now  re- 
quires natural  gas  pipeline  transmission  com- 
panies to  submit  evidence  on  their  propoeed 
markets  with  certificate  applications.  The 
Commission  miist.  In  turn,  evaluate  such 
evidence  and  initiate  studies  in  each  partic- 
ular case.  This  ad  hoc  procedure  may  delay 
completion  of  the  case,  and  could  be  stream- 
lined If  the  Conunlaslon  were  empowered  to 
collect  data  on  retail  markets  on  a  broad 
continuing  basis. 

Industry  associations  are  undertaking  sub- 
stantial Improvements  In  their  data  systems, 
but  further  information  would  be  useful  to 
our  Commission,  to  State  commissions,  to 
defense  agencies  for  use  In  planning  for 
emergencies,  and  to  Congreas  to  keep  In- 
formed on  the  state  of  the  natural  gas  indus- 
try Thus  at  present,  no  authoritative  source 
coUects  and  publishes  gas  rMerves  for  each  of 
the  major  gas  fields  and  reservoirs.  At  least 
two  States  (California  and  Bilaslsslppl )  pub- 
lish such  details  but  most  producing  States 
do  not.  Some  associations  and  private  parties 
publish  certain  conglomerate  data,  undlffer- 
entUted,  however,  as  to  field  or  reservoU  and 
without  full  dlacloexire  of  the  source  or  ac- 
curacy of  the  basic  Information.  The  bill 
would  direct  the  Commission  to  secure  data 
on  gas  reeervea  on  a  field  or  reservoU.  rather 
than  company  basis,  in  order  to  protect  cer- 
tain confidential  Industry  Information. 

The  natural  gas  industry,  as  a  part  of  a 
private  market  economy,  would  itself  oper- 
ate more  efficlenUy  with  more  accurate  and 


more  comprehensive  data.  The  bill  would 
provide  a  means  whereby  Information  now  Is 
the  possession  of  individual  members  of  the 
natural  gas  industry  but  Inaccessible  to  the 
public  would  be  gathered  by  a  single  agency 
and  made  generally  available. 

We  envision  no  difficulty  in  compliance  by, 
or  undue  hardship  upon,  those  who  would 
be  expected  to  report.  The  bill  minimnnn 
any  reporting  burden  on  Individual  com- 
panies by  directing  the  use  of  all  available 
government  and  Industry  Information 
sources. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  enactment  of  the  proposed  bill 
would  be  In  accord  with  the  President's  pro- 
gram. 

Sincerely, 

John  N.  Nassikas, 

Ohatrman. 


S.  702— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS SATKI.LITE  ACT  OP  1962 
AND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  •  President,  the  bill 
I  introduce  today  Is  aimed  at  correcting 
an  inequity  that  has  manllested  Itself 
in  retardation  of  the  whole  communica- 
tions industry  during  the  last  few  years. 
The  conflict  of  interest  caused  by  the 
presence  of  competing  communications 
carriers  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Communications  Satellite  Corporation  is 
no  longer  a  probabiUty,  it  is  an  estab- 
lished fact.  What  Congress  feared  might 
eventuate  8  years  ago  has,  unfortunate- 
ly, become  fact. 

An  investigation  into  the  relationship 
of  Comsat  and  A.T.  &  T.  officials  will 
demonstrate  that  the  Nation's  biggest 
monopoly  has  overpowered  and  out- 
mauieuvered  the  fledgling  Comsat  man- 
agement to  the  detriment  of  the  public, 
the  taxpayers,  the  Government  and  the 
Comsat  stockholders. 

My  bill  would  remove  carriers  who  are 
competitors  of  Comsat  from  Comsat's 
management.  Its  provisions  would  give 
the  carriers  ample  time  to  divest  them- 
selves of  Comsat  stock — as  was  the  case 
when  DuPont  divested  itself  of  General 
Motors  stock. 

I  believe  that  a  cleansed  Comsat  wlU 
introduced  a  real  era  of  satellite  com- 
munications in  the  United  States  instead 
of  a  thin  veneer  of  rhetoric  and  airless 
sparring  before  the  PCC. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department  letter  of  January  5, 1971. 
which  I  Interpret  as  endorsing  the  anti- 
trust Intent  of  this  bill.  The  only  differ- 
ence relates  to  effective  dates  since  it 
took  Justice  and  the  Bureau  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  almost  a  year  to  reply. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  give  early 
hearings  to  this  proposed  legislation. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  fMr. 
Gambrelli  .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred:  and,  without  ob- 
jection the  letter  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (8  702)  to  amend  the  Ccmi- 
munlcatlons  Satellite  Act  of  19«2,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Gravel,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Oravei  to 
as  foUows: 
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Dkpaktmxnt  or  Jusncx, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  S.  1971. 
Hon.  Max  GaAVEL. 
VJS.  Senate. 
Wuhington,  D.C. 

DcAR  ScNAToa  Oravel:  This  Is  In  response 
to  your  letter  of  February  12.  1970,  request- 
ing comments  from  the  Antitrust  Division 
on  a  proposed  draft  amendment  to  the  Com- 
munications Satellite  Act  of  1963  as 
amended  ( '1963  Act").  47  U.S.C.  iS  701-744. 
This  draft  amendment  would.  If  enacted, 
eliminate  direct  control  over  the  Communi- 
cations Satellite  Corporation  ("Comsat")  by 
the  terrestrial  communications  common  car- 
rier* ('carriers").  It  would  do  so  by  (I)  bar- 
ring any  representatives  of  the  carriers  from 
sitting  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Comsat 
after  January  1,  1971,  and  (11)  barring  car- 
riers from  owning  any  shares  of  Comsat  stock 
after  January  1.  1972. 

In  general,  we  would  favor  enactment  of 
legislation  along-  these  lines  to  eliminate  di- 
rect carrier  control  or  Influence  over  Comsat. 
Such  a  step,  combined  hopefully  with  some 
modification  of  regulatory  constraints  on 
(Ximsat's  activities  (discussed  below),  would 
significantly  enhance  Comsat's  competitive 
potential. 

Tlie  1962  Act  was  a  compromise.  It  ignored 
traditional  policies  that  restrict  the  common 
ownership  and  control  of  competing  modes 
of  regulated  business  (e.g..  49  U.S.C. A  %  5 
( 14) ;  49  U.S.C.A.  {  78;  47  U.8.C_A.  I  314) .  In- 
stead the  1962  Act  provided  for  extensive  car- 
rier ownership  of  Comsat  stock  and  for  six 
carrier  nominees  as  directors  of  the  corpora- 
tion. As  a  result  carriers  controlled  half  the 
shares  and  more  than  a  third  of  the  directors. 
American  Telephone  i  Telegraph  Company 
(AT4T)  alone  Is  by  far  the  largest  Comsat 
stockholder,  with  29  percent  of  the  stock  and 
20  percent  of  the  Board. 

From  the  outset,  this  arrangement  has  been 
criticized  as  being  Inconsistent  with  the 
lUted  Congressional  mandate  "that  the  cor- 
poration created  (1  e.,  Comsat)  ...  be  so  orga- 
ni«ed  and  operated  as  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  competition  In  the  provision  of 
communication  services  to  the  public"  (47 
tJ&CA.  1701(c)).  (See.  e.g..  Legislation 
Note.  The  Comsat  Act  of  1962.  76  Harv.  L.  Rev. 
388.  398  (1962) ).  This  criticism  has  been  re- 
inforced by  experience.  (See,  e.g..  Schwarz, 
Comsat  the  Carriers,  and  the  Earth  Sta- 
tions—Some Problems  with  "Melding  Varie- 
gated  Interests."  76  Yale  L.  J.  441  (1967); 
Report  of  the  President's  Task  Force  on  Com- 
munication Policy  (1968),  Chap.  2.  p.  16). 

Moreover,  the  carriers'  stockholding  and 
directorship  arrangements  In  Comsat  are 
contrary  to  the  normal  anUtrust  prohibitions 
•gainst  anticompetitive  stock  acquisition  and 
director  Interlocks  contained  in  Clayton  i{  7 
8  (15  n.S.C.  §5  18.  19).  The  prohibition  of 
Clayton  {  7  applies  where  minority  owner- 
ship results  in  the  probability  of  anticom- 
petitive consequences.  VS.  v.  duPont,  353 
US  586,  692  (1957) ;  and,  because  of  the  "op- 
portunity thereby  afforded  to  .  .  .  compel  a 
relaxation  of  the  full  vigor  of  .  ,  .  competitive 
effort."  the  prohibition  applies  with  equal 
force  to  directors  appointed  bv  such  minority 
owner.  Hamilton  Watch  Co.  v.  Benrus  Watch 
Co..  114  F.  Supp.  307,  317  (D.  Conn,  1962) 
»a  d  aoe  F  2d  738  (2d  Clr.  1963) .  Under  5  8  of 
the  Clayton  Act,  Interlocking  directorates 
Maong  competitors  are  per  se  violations  U  S 
v^Seors,  Roebuck  &  Co..  ill  p.  Supp.  614 
(SD  N.T  1963).  *^^ 

In  these  circumstances,  we  believe  that  a 
good  case  can  be  made  for  eliminating  the 
oirect  carrier  Influence  over  Comsat  flowing 
[rom  their  shareholding  and  directorships 
inis  approach  is  consistent  with  the  De- 
partBoent's  original  position  in  1962  when 
••^L  "'^^  General  emphasleed  that  we 
Piice  p-eat  Importance  on  competition  be- 
muse the  communications  Industry  Is  par- 
ticularly susceptible  to  domination  by  one 
company-AT&T."  {Hearing,  on  HM.  10115 
CXVU 163— Part  2 


ond  H.R.  10138  Before  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  87th 
Cong.,  2d  Sees.,  pt.  2  at  566  (1962)  (testi- 
mony of  Attorney  General  Kennedy) ) .  More- 
over. It  is  consistent  with  the  policy  of  this 
Administration  of  placing  "more  reliance  on 
economic  Incentives  and  market  mecha- 
nisms In  regulated  industries"  so  that  "In- 
creased competition  will  eventually  make  It 
possible  to  let  market  forces  assume  more  of 
the  role  of  detailed  regiilatlon"  In  communi- 
cations (Ecoruimic  Report  of  the  President 
108-109  (1970) ). 

The  problem  Is,  however,  only  partially  one 
of  the  Comsat  corporate  arrangements  cov- 
ered by  the  draft  legislation.  Regulatory  de- 
cisions by  the  Federal  Conununlcatlons  Com- 
mission have  been  at  least  as  significant  a 
factor  in  linaltlng  Comsat's  competitive  po- 
tential vls-a-vls  existing  carriers. 

Of  particular  significance  Is  the  PCC's 
Authorized  User  decision,  4  F.C.C.  2d  421 
(166) ,  in  which  the  Commission  unanimously 
ruled  that  Comsat  was  to  be  only  a  "carriers' 
carrier, "  precluded  from  retailing  its  services 
direct  to  users  ( including  the  Government ) , 
except  under  "unique  or  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances" to  be  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission. However,  because  the  Commission 
declared  that  It  would  authorize  direct  Com- 
sat service  absent  a  reduction  In  the  car- 
riers' rates  •fully  to  reflect  the  economies 
made  available  through  the  leasing  of  cir- 
cuits In  the  satellite  system,"  some  potential 
competition  remained  and  was  reflected  in 
some  very  substantial  rate  reductions  made 
by  the  carriers. 

This  decision  was  followed  the  same  year 
by  the  Commission's  Earth  Station  decision 
further  reducing  Comsat's  potential  to  com- 
pete vigorously  with  the  carriers.  6  F.C.C.  2d 
812,  816  (1966).  Here  the  Commission  de- 
cided (reversing  an  earlier  decision,  38  F.C.C. 
1104  (1965) )  that  Comsat  had  to  share  own- 
ership of  all  earth  stations  with  the  carriers: 
50  percent  was  to  be  owned  by  Comsat,  with 
the  balance  apportioned  among  the  other 
carriers  on  a  use  basis.  The  day-to-day  man- 
agement, and  apparently,  all  equipment  de- 
sign and  procurement  of  the  earth  stations 
are  thtis  made  by  a  Joint  operating  commit- 
tee made  up  of  Comsat  and  the  carriers. 

To  summarize,  we  favor  generally  some  leg- 
islation along  the  lines  of  the  proposed 
amendments,  In  order  to  eliminate  direct 
carrier  control  or  Influence  over  Comsat. 
However,  unless  combined  with  at  least  some 
reversal  of  the  PCC's  decisions  protecting 
existing  carriers  from  satellite  competition, 
such  legislation  is  not  likely  to  enhance  slg- 
nlflcantly  Comsat's  competitive  potential. 
Sincerely  yours. 

RicHABD  W.  McLaren, 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Antitrust 
Division. 


S.  704— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  PR(X:URE- 
MENT  AND  RETENTION  OF  JUDGE 
ADVOCATES  AND  LAW  SPECIAL- 
IST  FOR    THE   ARMED   SERVICES 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  events 
of  the  past  few  years,  culminating  in  the 
current  trial  of  Lt.  William  Calley, 
should  focus  our  attention  on  one  of  the 
most  important  but  least  known  com- 
ponents of  the  Armed  Forces — the  Office 
of  the  Judge  Advocate  General. 

A  military  lawyer  performs  an  impor- 
tant function  in  the  modem  armed 
services.  With  greater  respect  for  the 
rights  of  the  individual  serviceman  and 
the  improvement  of  military  Justice 
through  the  Military  Justice  Act  of  1968. 
we  can  expect  increased  demands  on  the 
time  of  judge  advocates. 

There  is  no  one  in  the  Congress  who 


would  disagree  with  the  objective  of  ac- 
cording every  serviceman  all  the  protec- 
tion and  best  counsel  due  him  under 
the  Anglo-American  legal  tradition.  Yet 
I  fear  that  unless  we  act  soon  the  Judge 
Advocate  General  Corps  will  suffer  Ir- 
remediably from  the  departure  of  com- 
petent, experienced  military  lawyers. 

A  Department  of  Defense  study  of  mil- 
itary lawj^er  procurement,  utilization, 
and  retention  was  completed  in  October 
1968.  The  survey  revealed  tliat  the  mili- 
tarj'  services  were  experiencing  no  ma- 
jor problems  in  the  Initial  procurement 
of  junior  military  lawyers  since  draft 
pressures  produced  a  sufficient  number 
of  volunteers.  However,  severe  problems 
were  encountered  in  retaining  seasoned 
military  lawyers  beyond  their  initial  ob- 
ligation of  4  years. 

In  July  1969,  when  I  introduced  the 
bill,  there  was  a  shortage  of  experienced 
lawyers  of  737  throughout  the  Depart- 
ment. Since  that  time — in  the  space  of 
a  year  and  a  half— this  number  has  in- 
creased to  842.  This  figure  has  been 
much  higher,  and  only  the  reduction  In 
personnel  has  prevented  this  number 
from  increasing.  The  retention  rates  of 
the  services  are  as  follows:  Army,  29 
percent;  Navy,  38  percent;  Marine  Corps. 
18  percent;  and  Air  Force,  49  percent. 
These  figures  are  far  below  what  the 
services  consider  adequate  to  staff  the 
large  number  of  posts  with  knowledge- 
able, trained  JAG  officers.  During  the 
fiscal  years  of  1968  through  1970,  the 
Department  of  Defense  was  able  to  at- 
tract into  the  career  force  only  42  per- 
cent of  the  total  number  of  junior  offi- 
cers considered  necessary  for  retention 
to  sustain  an  effective  and  adequately 
manned  career  force.  The  Army  lacked 
304  JAG  officers  in  the  career  force.  For 
the  Navy  the  figure  was  106.  The  Ma- 
rine Corps  faced  a  deficiency  of  135.  and 
the  Air  Force  lacked  297  career-level 
officers. 

It  is  probable  that  this  situation  wUI 
deteriorate  further  as  draft  reforms  are 
enacted  lessening  the  threat  of  induc- 
tion. Young  lawyers  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  high  salaries  in  the  civilian 
sector  and  unaffected  by  the  selective 
service  will  choose  a  civilian  career  In 
the  overwhelming  number  of  cases. 
Moreover,  It  is  clear  that  there  will  be 
an  even  greater  demand  for  military 
lawyers  as  reforms  of  the  military  Justice 
system  are  enacted  and  implemented. 

To  maintain  a  career  force  with  the 
desired  experience  level,  an  adequate 
number  of  junior  officers  must  be  at- 
tracted annually  into  the  career  group, 
that  is,  into  the  fifth  year.  It  Is  in  thla 
middle  range  of  officers  that  the  shortage 
is  most  acute. 

In  order  to  meet  this  problem,  I  am 
again  introducing  a  bill  that  would  pro- 
vide sp>eclal  pay  for  lawyers  and  contin- 
uation pay  for  lawyers  who  reenlist  for 
at  least  3  years.  The  incentive  pay  would 
provide  for  $50  per  month  for  grades 
0-1  through  0-3;  $150  per  month  for 
grades  0-4  and  0-5;  and  $200  per  month 
for  grades  0-6  and  above.  The  continua- 
tion pay  would  be  paid  to  those  Judge 
advocates  who  extend  their  service  on 
active  duty  for  at  least  3  years  but  not 
more  than  6  years,  at  the  rate  of  2 
month's  pay  for  each  additional  year 
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that  he  agrees  to  remain  on  active  duty. 
The  bonus  is  payable  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  4  years'  active  duty. 

Hopefully,  the  special  pay  will  have 
the  effect  of  providing  an  additional  In- 
centive to  idealistic  young  lawyers  who 
might  chooee  a  military  career  If  it  were 
not  for  the  fln&nclal  drawbacks.  This 
factor  will  become  increasingly  impor- 
tant If  the  military  becomes  all-volun- 
teer. Additional  remuneration  also 
recognizes  the  status  of  military  lawyers. 
Military  physicians  and  dentists  already 
receive  additional  compensation  ranging 
from  $100  to  $350  per  month.  Veteri- 
narians receive  special  pay  of  $100  per 
month.  Other  special  crafts  and  skills 
are  aimllarlly  recognized  through  extra 
pay  or  continuation  bonuses.  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  can  or  should  continue 
to  treat  the  military  lawyer  as  a  second- 
class  citizen. 

I  should  emphasize  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  my  bill  will  be  a  panacea.  How- 
ever, it  is  the  first  step  in  dealing  with 
a  serious  problem  that  has  been  ignored 
for  too  long. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  en- 
dorsed the  need  to  take  immediate  steps 
to  alleviate  this  deficiency  in  experienced 
lawyers.  The  Acting  General  Counsel  of 
the  Department  noted  that  "the  lawyer 
retention  problem  is  serious  in  each  of 
the  military  services."  He  further  re- 
marked that  the  Department  recognizes 
that  "chronic,  critical  nature  of  the  mili- 
tary retention  problem."  In  hearings  on 
the  procurement  authorization  for  fiscal 
year  1971.  Secretary  of  the  Army  Resor, 
General  Westmoreland,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Chafee.  AdmirsU  Moorer,  and  Gen- 
eral Chapman  all  testified  in  behalf  of 
incentive  legislation.  This  biU  also  has 
the  strong  backing  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  the  Federal  Bar  Association, 
and  the  Judge  Advocates  Association. 

During  the  last  Congress,  a  companion 
bill  in  the  House  received  the  unanimous 
support  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee and  passed  the  House  in  December 
1989.  However,  the  Senate  did  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  consider  the  legisla- 
tion. It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
finally  act  on  this  long  overdue  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
names  of  the  cosponsors  of  my  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gambrell)  .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  cosponsors  of  the  bill  will  be 
printed  In  the  Rkcord. 

The  blU  (8.  704)  to  amoid  tlUe  37. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the 
procurement  and  retention  of  Judge  ad- 
vocates and  law  specialist  officers  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  introduced  by  Mr.  Iwouye 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
recelTed.  read  twice  by  Its  title  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

The  cosponsors  of  S.  704  are  as  follows : 
Mr.  KLLJDt,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Ervtn,  Mr. 
GOLOWATER,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hollimgs.  Mr. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  Javtts.  Mr. 
Magnuson.  Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr.  Montota, 
Mr.  Pastore.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr. 
THTnufOHD,  Mr.  Tunney,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams. 


S.  706 — INTRODUCmON  OF  THE 
"COMPREHENSIVE  COMMUNITY 
CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF 
1971" 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce today  the  Comprehensive  Commu- 
rvlty  Child  Development  Act  of  1971,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  community  based  and  coordi- 
nated child  development  programs.  It 
represents  a  joint  proposal  developed  by 
Senator  Fred  R.  Harris,  Democrat,  of 
Oklaihoma,  and  myself  and  is  cospon- 
sored  by  Senators  Case  and  Saxbe. 

Mr.  President,  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Children— which  met  last  De- 
cember was  charged,  under  the  call  of 
Its  Chairman  with  the  responsibility  of 
establishing  priorities  and  Issues  relating 
to  child  development  and  formulating 
effective  procedures  for  Implemenftation 
and  administration  of  child  development 
programs:  "by  which  all  available  or 
committed  resources  can  be  Identified, 
coordinated  and  harmonized  Into  a  na- 
tional effort,  having  as  its  goal  the  en- 
hanced development  of  the  American 
child  through  the  remaining  years  of 
the  20th  century." 

We  share  a  commitment  to  that  goal, 
and  accordingly,  we  Introduce  this  metis- 
sure  for  its  implementation. 

We  have  drafted  this  legislation  hav- 
ing In  mind  the  following  key  objectives: 

First.  There  should  be  provided  suffi- 
cient funding  for  a  full  range  of  activi- 
ties designed  to  promote  the  Intellectual, 
emotional,  social,  and  physical  growth 
of  children  through  age  13,  with  a  strong 
priority  for  the  needs  of  preschool  chil- 
dren, particularly  children  of  low-income 
families. 

We  must  have  substantial  funds  to 
enable  us  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
approach  to  child  care  which — while  re- 
specting the  differing  needs  of  children 
and  other  family  members — will  free  us 
from  the  limited  doctrines  and  scattered 
approaches  that  have  characterized  our 
efforts  in  the  past. 

Second.  Our  proposal  has  been  formu- 
lated on  the  b€islc  principle  that  the  total 
of  the  White  House  Conference  can  best 
be  achieved  if  the  responsibility  for  the 
allocations  and  coordination  of  child 
development  resources  Is  placed  at  the 
community  level. 

In  his  recent  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage. President  Nixon  emphasized  the 
need  to  let  those  on  the  community  level 
participate  more  fully  In  the  govern- 
mental process.  The  proposed  act  would 
implement  that  objective  in  the  very 
Important  area  of  child  devekxpment  by 
providing  a  framework  under  which  the 
eoeentlal  decisions  would  be  made  at  that 
level,  where  comprehensive  services  can 
be  provided,  where  parents  and  other 
members  of  the  family  can  participate 
fully  in  determining  the  direction  as  well 
as  the  conduct  of  programs,  and  where 
the  redtape  generated  by  multiple  fund- 
ing sources  can  be  cut. 

Third.  Those  on  the  community  level 
who  are  operating  programs  according  to 
the  way  we  envisage  them,  should  have 
the  benefit  of  technical  assistanc*  from 
State  agencies  in  Identifying  goals  and 
needs,    effecting    coordiiaitlon    between 


programs  within  the  State,  strengthen- 
Ing  health,  educational,  child  wdfare, 
and  other  essential  components  of  com- 
munity programs  and  providing  s^qipor. 
tive  research,  development,  and  eval- 
uoUon. 

In  a  number  of  Instances,  State  gov- 
emment — Including  my  own  State  of 
New  York — has  taken  meaningful  initia- 
tives in  the  field  of  child  development 
and  day  care.  The  act  will  permit  that 
early  experience  to  be  imparted  to  thoee 
on  the  local  level  where  it  can  best  be 
channeled  to  meet  the  partlciilar  needs 
of  the  community. 

Fourth.  The  proper  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  Is  In  maintaining  a  strong 
oversight  to  Insure  that  programs  con- 
tinue to  focus  on  children  of  low-income 
families,  and  that  progranunatic  quality 
Is  advanced  throughout  the  Nation 
through  research,  demonstration,  and 
evaluative  activities. 

While  decisiormiaklng  must  be  shifted 
to  the  State  and  community  level,  the 
Federal  responsibility  for  insuring  that 
our  previously  established  phorltifis  are 
kept  cannot  be  shifted. 

As  I  shall  outline  later,  the  Federal 
Government  can  serve  another  special 
function — by  becoming  a  model  employer 
Insofar  as  child  development  programs 
are  concerned,  in  dealing  with  the  chil- 
dren of  its  own  employees. 

Fifth.  Relating  to  the  programs  which 
are  ongoing  now,  we  should  not  only 
maintain,  but  expand  the  role  of  com- 
munity action,  single-purpose  Headstart 
agencies,  and  other  community-based 
and  parent- formed  organizations,  as  well 
as  educational  and  child  welfare  agen- 
cies, which  have  brought  child  develop- 
ment to  the  threshold  of  imlversal  ex- 
pansion. 

This  Is  not  a  bill  designed  to  eliminate 
existing  programs — while  it  would  repeal 
the  present  authority  for  Headstart.  As 
I  shall  point  out  in  detail,  it  is  designed 
instead  to  make  such  programs  more 
secure  in  a  new  framework  where  they 
can  have  the  advantage  of  substsmtially 
additional  sources  of  funding. 

Finally,  business,  industry,  labor,  em- 
ployee, and  labor-management  organiza- 
tions should  be  encouraged  to  contribute 
funds  to  community  programs  and  pro- 
vide facilities  at  or  near  a  place  of 
business  in  the  context  of  total  com- 
munity plans. 

We  must  neither  ignore  the  contribu- 
tion which  the  private  sector  can  make 
nor  allow  it  to  take  over  completely  the 
sensitive  matter  of  child  care,  which  re- 
quires an  interdisciplinary  approach. 

To  carry  out  these  principles  the  pro- 
posed act  consists  of  three  titles:  Under 
title  I.  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  is  directed  to  fund 
child  programs  pursuant  to  community 
child-care  plans  developed  by  broadly 
representative  councils  at  the  community 
level,  with  technical  assistance  provided 
from  a  State  Child  Care  (Council  pursuant 
to  a  State  child-care  assistance  plan.  The 
following  amounts  are  authorized  for 
such  pxirposes:  $900,000,000  lor  fiscal 
year  1973:  $1,800,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1974:  and  $2,800,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1975  In  round  figures,  this  represents  an 
aggregate  of  about  $5  billion.  TlUe  n  au- 
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tborizes  additional  amounts  for  Federal 
activities  such  as  research,  demonstra- 
tion and  evaluation,  and  for  special  pro- 
gnms  for  children  of  Federal  employees. 
Under  this  tiUe.  the  following  amounts 
are  authorized:  $125,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1973:  $175,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1974  and  $175,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1975, 
making  a  total  of  $475  mi'lion.  Title  HI 
contains  general  authorities  with  respect 
to  the  operation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
act.  but  titles  I  and  n  are  the  main 
components.  ^   t    v.  i. 

With  this  general  background,  I  shall 
now  indicate  the  manner  in  which  each 
of  the  objectives  and  principles  is  met  In 
terms  of  specific  provisions  of  the  pro- 
p(»al  which  we  submit  today. 

A  rULL  RANCB  OF  PROCRAMS  TO  ASSIST  ALL  CHIL- 
DBMJ   TO    RKACH    THKIK    rULL   POTENTIAL 

Mr.  President,  I  share  and  endorse  the 
dual  objective  of  the  women's  Uberation 
movement  for  universal  child  care  and 
the  insistence,  very  importantly,  that  it 
be  quality  care — having  in  mind  that  the 
needs  of  the  child  as  well  as  the  needs  of 
the  parent  should  be  held  before  us. 

There  are  more  than  26.129.000  pre- 
school children  in  the  Nation,  including 
3,997.737.  preschool  children  of  low-in- 
come families.  Yet.  Headstart  and  other 
preschool  programs  are  reaching  less 
than  a  tenth  of  the  latter  number — 
approximately  400,000  in  this  current 
fiscal  year. 

The  administration  has  requested  quite 
commendably— a  total  of  $376,500,000 
for  the  programs  for  fiscal  year  1972  to 
provide  opportunities,  an  Increase  of 
$16,500,000  over  this  fiscal  year's  request, 
but  it  will  by  no  means  satisfy  the  needs 
which  I  have  cited. 

While  there  are  4  million  children  un- 
der 6  whose  mothers  work,  there  are 
less  than  700,000  licensed  day-care  cen- 
ter slots  in  the  Nation. 

We  need  additional  Federal  funding  to 
support  the  provision  of  a  wide  range  of 
child-care  services  and  facilities — rang- 
ing from  full-time,  part-time,  family, 
day.  night,  intermittent,  and  other  serv- 
ices, but  all  on  the  basis  of  quality  and  all 
available  as  a  right  of  the  family,  not 
merely  as  a  singular  educational  right  of 
the  child  or  merely  as  an  economic  right 
or  need  of  the  parents.  Accordingly, 
child-development  activities  mast  go  be- 
yond the  limited  custodial  concept  to 
provide  families  with  comprehensive 
services. 

Mr.  President,  the  amounts  authorized 
under  the  proposed  act,  to  provide  both 
preschool  and  after  school  opportunities, 
are  by  no  means  out  of  line.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  indicating  that  they  are  not,  I 
wish  to  point  out  that  even  taking  the 
most  wxiservative  estimate  of  cost  for  a 
preschool  opportunity — $1,700 — the  pro- 
posed act  would  provide  only  527,400  slots 
In  fiscal  year  1973,  1,058,800  in  fiscal  year 
1974,  and  1,647,060  in  fiscal  year  1975. 
Thus,  even  in  the  third  year,  we  would 
reach  a  level  of  coverage  representing 
only  approximately  a  third  of  the  3,997.- 
737  preschool  children  of  low-income 
families  and  less  than  one- tenth  of  the 
total  number  of  preschool  children  In 
the  Nation. 


DECISIONltAltiNO  AT  THE  COMMUNITY  LZ.VEL 

Mr.  President,  the  right  of  the  family 
to  child  care  can  be  effectively  exercised 
only  by  direction  at  the  community  level 
where  comprehensive  services  can  be 
provided,  parents  can  be  totally  involved, 
and  programs  can  be  consolidated,  in- 
tegrated, and  coordinated. 

Under  title  I  of  the  act,  90  percent  of 
the  funds  apportioned  to  the  States 
would  be  available  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  the 
designation  of  community  child-care 
councils  and  for  the  conduct  of  programs 
pursuant  to  a  conununity  child-care  plan 
prepared  by  the  council. 

The  act  provides  that  the  Secretary 
n.ay  designate  community  child-care 
councils  to  be  responsible  for  the  plan- 
ning, coordination,  and  monitoring  cf 
child-development  programs  for  each 
area  of  a  State  which  he  determines  to 
be  a  suitable  area  for  the  conduct  of 
such  programs  and  which  comprises 
either  a  city,  county,  or  other  unit  of 
general  governmental  powers  substan- 
tially similar  to  those  of  a  city;  a  com- 
bination of  such  units;  a  neighborhood 
or  other  portion  of  a  city;  or  an  Indian 
reservation. 

We  have  prescribed  specific  factors 
to  be  taken  into  account  in  determining 
whether  an  area  is  "suitable."  The  Secre- 
tary is  directed  to  consider  factors  such 
as  the  number  of  children  of  low-income 
families  In  the  area,  as  well  as  the  rela- 
tionship of  such  area  to  those  prevloiisly 
established  for  the  administration  of 
child-development  programs  and  those 
establLshed  for  the  administration  of 
education,  manpower,  training,  and 
health  services. 

The  council  would  be  designated  upon 
consideration  of  an  application  for  des- 
ignation submitted  by  any  public  agency 
or  nonprofit  organization  within  the 
suitable  area. 

Mr.  President,  flexibility  of  the  kind 
authorized  in  the  proposed  act  is  neces- 
sary if  we  are  to  provide  a  structure 
tailored  to  individual  needs.  We  miist 
recognize  that  a  neighborhood  or  other 
portion  of  a  city — such  as  that  which 
may  exist  in  my  own  city  of  New  York, 
may  be  the  most  suitable  unit  for  deci- 
sionmaking in  respect  to  child-care  pro- 
grams. Indeed,  at  the  present  time,  New 
York  City  has  taken  the  Initiative  In 
proposing  that  planning  of  programs  be 
accomplished  essentially  on  a  neighbor- 
hood basis. 

The  application  must  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  conamunity  child-care 
council  which  is  broadly  representative 
of  community  action  agencies,  single- 
purpose  Headstart  agencies,  community 
corporations,  parent  cooperatives,  public 
and  private  educational  agencies  and  in- 
stitutions in  the  area  to  be  served,  par- 
ents and  other  concerned  Individuals, 
agencies,  and  organizations  interested  in 
child  development. 

The  council  is  to  be  responsible  for  the 
planning,  coordination,  and  monitoring 
of  child-development  programs  and  for 
the  submission  of  child-care  plans  gov- 
erning programs  to  be  conducted  in  the 
area. 


The  child-care  plan  would  be  prepared 
by  the  council  after  considering  project 
a{^lications  from  the  various  agencies 
and  organizations  in  the  community, 
subject  to  certain  procedures  and  con- 
ditions. 

The  requirement  of  a  representative 
council  is  key  to  the  success  of  efforts  at 
the  conununity  level. 

We  cannot  expect  such  a  council  to 
meet  always  in  harmony;  indeed  it  is 
the  interplay  of  forces  at  the  community 
level  which  will  eventually  result  in  pro- 
grams directed  toward  the  true  interest 
of  the  community.  Such  a  consensus 
cannot  be  effected  imder  existing  law 
with  questions  of  funding  find,  there- 
fore, of  community  priorities  being  de- 
cided piecemeal  by  a  number  of  agencies 
at  the  Federal  level. 

Within  this  general  community  con- 
text, various  previsions  of  title  I  of  the 
act  emphasize  comprehensive  services, 
parental  involvement  and  the  integra- 
tion, coordination,  and  consolidation  of 
programs. 

The  comprehensiveness  of  services  is 
insured  by: 

Requirements  that  all  programs  to  be 
funded  under  the  community  child-care 
plan  provide  educational,  nutritional, 
health,  and  related  services  necessary  to 
provide  each  child  with  an  opportimity 
to  meet  his  full  potential,  and  special 
provisions  for  the  establishment  of  diag- 
nostic and  assessment  services  to  deal 
with  the  special  needs  of  children  who 
have  particular  psychological,  educa- 
tional, or  other  barriers. 

The  proposed  act  emphasizes  parental 
Involvement  and  linkage  between  the 
home  and  the  programmatic  environ- 
ment in  the  following  ways: 

Not  less  than  one -half  of  the  manber- 
shlp  of  the  community  councils  respon- 
sible for  planning  program  and  activities 
must  consist  of  parents  of  children  en- 
rolled in  programs  imder  the  act; 

Parent  cooperatives  tu-e  sjnong  the 
organizations  which  must  be  represented 
on  the  council  and  which  are  eligible  for 
financial  and  technical  assistance  as 
project  applicants.  Special  provisions 
insure  that  the  child-care  councils  give 
due  consideration  to  applications  from 
such  sources; 

To  the  fullest  extent  possible,  each 
program  to  be  conducted  imder  a  com- 
munity child-care  plan  must  be  subject 
to  the  direction  of  a  governing  board  of 
parents  and  the  program  must  itself  in- 
clude extensive  parental  participation; 
Provision  Is  made  for  programs  to  train 
parents  and  older  members  of  the  family 
as  well  as  youths,  in  child  development; 
Programs  must  be  conducted  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  provide  meaningful  envi- 
ronmental linkage  between  the  home  and 
the  environment  in  which  programs  are 
to  be  conducted;  and 

Funds  are  authorized  for  child-devel- 
opment information  centers  In  the  com- 
munity, to  Increase  parental  awareness 
and  support. 

It  is  the  overriding  need  for  parental 
involvement  that  makes  the  placement 
of  decislMmiaking  at  the  community 
level  so   desirable.   Community   control 
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will  brlns  programmatic  decisions  closer 
to  the  parents  and  therefore  closer  to  the 
interests  of  the  child.  Community  control 
without  substantial  parental  involvement 
would  be  of  little  value. 

Moreover,  as  I  indicated,  attacking  the 
problem  on  a  community  basis  will  en- 
able us  to  bring  together  a  number  of 
splintered  programs. 

Mr.  President,  Federal  expenditures 
for  child  care  have  Increased  from  less 
than  $1  million  in  fiscal  year  1962  to  ap- 
proximately $600  million  in  fiscal  year 
1971.  With  that  increase  we  have  prolif- 
erated a  variety  of  child-care  programs, 
each  having  its  own  objective — and  in 
many  cases  its  own  disciplinary  bias: 
Programs  established  with  the  objective 
of  getting  parents  oB  of  relief  roUs  run 
the  risk  of  ignoring  the  needs  of  the 
child  and  merely  perpetuating  the  cycle 
of  poverty;  educational  programs  are  nm 
with  little  relationship  to  preschool  ef- 
forts: and  'industrtal"  child-care  efforts 
often  starve  for  lack  of  supportive  serv- 
ices to  complement  the  need  for  facili- 
ties. 

The  proposed  act  would  repeal  the  basic 
authorities  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
timity  Act — Headstart,  title  IV-B  day 
care,  and  other  references  under  that 
act.  It  would  not  repeal  what  is  done 
under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

However,  building  on  the  Headstart 
base,  the  bill  would  attempt  to  chaimel 
new  funds  into  a  community -operated 
plan  on  terms  that  would  encourage  the 
coordination  and  integration  with  other 
existing  programs  and  bridge  the  dis- 
ciplinary gap  at  the  local  level. 

In  addition  to  the  composition  of  the 
Child  Care  Council,  the  act  seeks  to  ef- 
fect a  concentration  of  effort  at  the  local 
level  by  requirements  that  the  commu- 
nity chUd-care  plans  set  forth: 

Arrangements  In  the  area  served  for 
the  integration  into  the  plan  of  child- 
development  facilities  and  services  for 
which  financial  assistance  is  provided  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  This  would  include  child-care 
programs  under  the  proposed  Family  As- 
sistance Act.  and  under  title  IV-A  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  The  section  is 
not  intended  to  include  programs  con- 
ducted by  educational  or  health  agencies 
under  other  authorities; 

Arrangements  between  project  spon- 
sors and  administrators  of  local  school 
systems,  both  public  and  nonpublic,  to 
effect  coordination  between  programs 
conducted  under  this  and  other  acts; 

Arrangements  In  the  area  served  for 
the  integration  of  programs  conducted 
with  the  support  of  business,  industry. 
labor,  employee,  and  labor-management 
organizations:  and 

Arrangements  for  program  coordina- 
tion between  approve»d  project  sponsors 
through  joint  program  services,  purchas- 
ing arrangements,  common  business 
services,  and  other  arrangements. 

Moreover,  the  act  makes  available  to 
the  Secretary  2  percent  of  all  funds  un- 
der title  I  to  be  used  as  an  incentive  for  a 
linkage  between  preschool  and  educa- 
tional programs,  and  an  additional  2  per- 
cent would  be  available  for  programs  to 
provide  linkage  to  manpower  training 
programs. 


>OLI    or   STATK    COTSaNMZNTS 

While  the  major  focus  of  the  proposed 
act  is  on  decisionmalcing  on  the  com- 
munity level,  it  charts  out  a  substantial 
role  for  State  government. 

As  I  noted,  this  measure  retains  the 
existing  authorities  for  programs  fi- 
nanced through  the  States  under  title 
rV-A  and  other  sections  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  requiring  only  that  there 
be  coordination  and  integration  at  the 
community  level. 

The  proposed  act  also  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  designate  State  comprehen- 
sive child-care  councils  for  each  State 
upon  approval  of  an  application  for  des- 
ignation submitted  by  the  chief  executive 
of  the  State. 

The  key  requirement  for  the  State 
council  is  that  it  be  broadly  representa- 
tive of  educational,  welfare,  health,  man- 
power training,  and  other  State  agencies 
interested  in  child  development  in  the 
State,  as  well  as  other  individuals  and 
public  and  private  organizations  interest- 
ed In  child  development.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  Community  Child  Care  Council, 
not  less  than  one-half  of  the  membership 
of  the  State  council  must  consist  of 
parents  of  children  enrolled  in  child- 
development  programs  under  the  act, 
chosen  by  democratic  selection  proce- 
dures with  the  initial  designation  made 
on  the  basis  of  those  children  enrolled 
in  Project  Headstart  and  other  child- 
development  programs.  Recognizing  the 
initiatives  taken  by  a  number  of  Qov- 
emors  in  this  Important  area,  the  chief 
executive  of  the  State  is  to  serve  as  the 
chairman  of  the  council. 

The  State  child-care  coimcil  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  submission  of  "State 
child-care  assistance  plans"  and  the  re- 
view of  applications  for  designation  of 
child-care  councils  as  well  as  for  the 
review  of  community  child-care  plans. 

In  reviewing  the  applications  for  desig- 
nation and  in  reviewing  the  child-care 
plans,  the  council  is  authorized  to  com- 
ment thereon  and  recommend  to  the 
Secretary  any  proposed  changes  deemed 
to  be  in  the  interest  of  maintaining  the 
quality  of  programs,  assuring  an  equita- 
ble distribution  of  programs  within  the 
State,  insuring  cooperation  and  coordi- 
nation, and  encouraging  the  maximum 
utilization  of  available  services  and  fa- 
cilities within  the  State. 

The  act  reserves  10  percent  of  the 
funds  allocated  to  each  State  under  title  I 
for  any  of  the  following  activities  under 
State  child-care  assistance  plans : 

Identlfjring  child- development  goals 
and  needs  within  the  State; 

Providing  technical  assistance  through 
State  agencies  and  other  organizations  to 
assist  in  the  establishment  of  community 
child-care  councils,  encourage  the  effec- 
tive coordination  between  programs 
within  the  State,  strengthen  the  educa- 
tional, health,  chUd  welfare,  and  related 
components  of  programs  to  be  conducted 
in  the  State,  and  assist  in  the  acquisition 
or  improvement  of  facilities  for  child- 
development  programs ; 

Conducting  child-development  person- 
nel training  and  exchange  programs; 

Assessing  the  effect  of  research  pro- 
grams and  State  and  local  licensing 
codes;  and 
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Making  recommendations  in  respect  to 
the  conduct  of  programs  generally. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  way  we  should 
encourage  the  full  utilizaUon  of  State  ex- 
pertise in  the  child  development  area 
which  has  been  exemplified  in  New  York 
and  other  States. 

FKDEBAI.   BOLZ 

Mr.  President,  with  a  shift  of  decision- 
malcing to  the  community  and  State  lev- 
els, it  is  essential  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment retain  sufficient  authority  and 
funding  to  insure  a  continued  focus  on 
children  of  low -income  families,  main- 
tain programmatic  quality  and  advance 
new  approaches  and  knowledge. 

While  the  impetus  will  come  from  the 
communities  and  the  States,  the  Federal 
Government  must  maintain  a  strong 
oversight.  A  number  of  provisions  have 
been  Included  for  this  purpose : 

Although  plans  are  formulated  at  the 
community  level,  and  commented  upon 
at  the  State  level,  the  final  decision  with 
respect  to  funding  lies  with  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 

The  Secretary  retains  power  to  with- 
draw assistance  in  whole  or  in  part  in  the 
event  that  the  requirements  for  plans 
are  not  being  met;  and 

Direct  fimdlng  provisions  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  provide  direct  financial  as- 
sistance to  agencies  and  organizations, 
irrespective  of  whether  a  State  or  com- 
munity child-care  coimcil  has  been  des- 
ignated or  a  plan  has  been  approved,  if 
he  determines  that  children  of  low-in- 
come families  will  not  otherwise  be 
served  effectively  or  that  the  provision 
of  such  sissistance  is  otherwise  necessary 
to  effect  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

The  proposed  act  contains  also  a  res- 
ervation of  6  percent  of  the  total  funds 
under  the  act  to  insure  equitable  cover- 
age of  children  of  migrants  and  Indians 
and  children  whose  functional  language 
is  other  than  English . 

We  have  witnessed  in  recent  years  sin- 
cere and  expanded  efforts  in  the  human 
resources  field  on  the  part  of  States  and 
localities — sometimes  rivaling  even  the 
Federal  commitment — but.  on  the  other 
hand,  we  continue  to  see  attempts  by 
such  governments  to  deny  the  poor  the 
benefits  of  programs,  suggesting  clearly 
that  the  Federal  Government  cannot  let 
go  completely  yet. 

Federal  involvement  that  unneces- 
sarily complicates  the  funding  process 
must  be  avoided,  but  so-called  Federal 
interference  wlU  still  be  necessary  if  the 
established  priorities  of  the  Nation  are 
to  be  met.  A  denial  of  a  benefit  to  a  dilld 
is  the  denial  of  an  opportunity  to  a  per- 
son for  life  and  any  subsequent  discrimi- 
nation in  education,  employment,  or  oth- 
erwise will  just  be  another  insult  piled 
upon  a  basic  injustice. 

Title  II  of  the  act  provides  for  a  strong 
Federal  supportive  role.  Among  its  provi- 
sions are: 

Expanded  authority  for  research,  dem- 
onstration, information,  and  evaluation; 

Special  resources  for  training  and  for 
studies  to  determine  the  need  for  addi- 
tional personnel : 

Federal  standards  for  child-develop- 
ment services  and  a  procedure  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  a  model  code 
for  uniform  State  and  local  standards  re- 
lating to  child-development  facilities; 
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A  requirement  that  the  Secretary  con- 
duct studies  on  the  extent  to  which  Fed- 
eral. State,  or  local  facilities  might  be 
used  as  child-development  facilities;  and 

Establishment  of  a  special  National 
Child  Development  Advisory  Committee 
to  guarantee  an  interdisciplinary  over- 
sight of  child-care  programs  at  the  Fed- 
eral level. 

iOH    OF    AGENCIES     AND     ORGANIZATIONS     CV%- 
HENTLT    CONDUCTINC    PROGRAMS 

Mr.  President,  as  I  indicated,  we  do  not 
approach  the  field  of  child  development 
without  previous  commitment.  It  is  often 
said  that  we  must  build  on  past  efforts.  I 
agree.  But  we  must  not  enact  legislation 
that  would  merely  pile  a  superstructure 
for  the  advantaged  over  the  house  that 
community  action,  educational  and  wel- 
fare agencies  have  built.  The  proposed 
act  has  been  designed  to  insure  not  only 
that  previous  involvement  is  maintained 
but  that  such  organizations  participate 
in  future  growth. 

Among  the  proposed  act's  require- 
ments that  provide  this  assurance  are  the 
following: 

Community  and  State  councils  must 
consist  of  not  less  than  50  percent  of 
parents  of  children  enrolled  in  programs 
with  initial  designation  made  from  par- 
ents of  children  in  the  Headstart  and 
other  child-development  programs; 

Agencies  administering  Headstart  pro- 
grams have  the  first  opportunity  to  ini- 
tiate formation  of  the  community  coun- 
cil, and  are  given  spec'al  consideration 
on  the  community  level  to  be  appointed 
as  the  administering  agency; 

Plans  cannot  be  approved  without  the 
comments  of  the  Headstart  agency  as 
well  as  of  educational  agencies  in  the 
community: 

A  plan  must  Include  arrangements  to 
insure  that  funds  are  allocated  among 
project  applicants  In  such  a  way  as  to 
Insure  special  consideration  to  the  needs 
of  children  of  low-income  families; 

A  plan  must  include  arrangements  for 
the  utilization  of  services  and  facilities 
which  are  available  from  Federal.  State, 
and  local  agencies,  including  community 
action  agencies,  child  welfare  agencies 
and  educational  agencies; 

The  Secretary  is  directed  to  adjust  al- 
locations to  States  in  order  to  maintain 
funding  for  community  action  and  other 
Headstart  agencies; 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  must  concur  as  to  all  rules, 
regulations,  and  the  approval  of  plans 
as  they  may  affect  commimity  action 
agencies  and  single-purpose  Headstart 
agencies;  and 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  must 
concur  with  respect  to  programs  and 
program  components  to  be  conducted  by 
educational  agencies  and  institutions. 

INVOLVEMENT   OT  THE   PRIVATE    SECTOR 

Mr.  President,  despite  the  rhetoric 
about  the  involvement  of  the  private  sec- 
tor in  child-care  efforts  and  legislation  to 
that  end— including  title  VB  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act,  which  I  authored 
and  1969  legislation  authorizing  the  es- 
tablishment of  Joint  labor-management 
trust  funds — there  are  less  than  200  in- 
dustry or  union  related  child-care  cen- 
ters in  the  country  today  attributed  to 
this  movement. 


We  should  be  aware  of  the  intrinsic 
hmitations  of  the  private  sector  which 
arise  from  the  mobility  of  employees  and 
the  need  for  more  than  custodial  care — 
but  we  should  not  hesitate  to  involve  the 
private  sector  in  the  context  of  total 
communitywide  efforts. 

We  have,  therefore,  included  various 
provisions  in  the  bill  to  enable  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  cooperate  infinitely  better 
than  it  has  so  far  in  respect  of  these 
child-care  programs.  To  that  end,  the 
bill  contains  the  following  provisions: 

Business,  industry,  employee,  and 
labor-management  representatives  are  to 
be  included  on  the  child-care  councils 
at  the  community.  State,  and  Federal 
levels; 

A  requirement  of  each  commimity 
child-care  plan  is  that  it  include  ar- 
rangements for  the  participation  of  busi- 
ness, industry,  labor,  employee,  and  la- 
bor-management resources  and  assist- 
ance within  the  community,  including 
programs  to  encourage  the  provision  of 
child-development  facilities  and  services 
at  or  in  association  with  a  place  of  em- 
ployment; 

The  requirements  for  matching  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  to  provide  special 
incentives  for  private  contributions; 

The  demonstration  authority  includes 
projects  to  test  out  programs  providing 
child-development  services  by  business, 
industry,  labor,  employee,  and  labor- 
management  organizations: 

Information  and  technical  assistance 
provisions  at  the  community.  State,  and 
Federal  levels  emphasize  availability  of 
services  to  the  private  sector;  and 

Among  the  specific  assignments  of  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Child 
Development  is  the  assessment  of  the 
private  role. 

THE     FEDERAL     GOVERNMENT     AS     A      MODEL 
EMPLOYER 

Mr.  President,  as  President  Johnson 
instituted  efforts  to  make  the  Federal 
Government  a  "model  employer"  for 
equal  emplosmient  policies,  so  I  suggest 
to  President  Nixon  that  he  make  the 
Federal  Government  a  "model  employer" 
Insofar  as  child  development  is  con- 
cerned. Such  an  action  would  evidence 
the  commitment  of  the  administration 
to  the  concept  of  the  universality  of 
child  care  and  provide  an  example  for 
private  employee  and  other  child-care 
programs  as  to  the  proper  blending  of 
services  that  can  put  equal  priority  on 
the  parent  and  the  child's  needs.  To  that 
end,  part  B  of  title  n  would  authorize 
special  sums  for  programs  for  Federal 
employees  which  meet  the  same  sub- 
stantive requirements  as  are  set  forth 
under  title  I  and  certain  other  require- 
ments. For  fiscal  year  1973,  the  sum  of 
$50  million  would  be  provided,  with  an 
authorization  of  $75  million  for  fiscal 
year  1974,  and  $100  million  for  fiscal  year 
1975. 

At  present  the  effort  for  Federal  em- 
ployees is  limited.  In  1968,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  opened  a  child-care  cen- 
ter for  30  preschool  children  of  its  em- 
ployees, with  half  of  the  children  se- 
lected from  new  employees  who  could  not 
accept  employment  unless  low-cost  child 
care  were  available,  and  half  selected 
from  other  Department  employees  in  all 


grade  levels.  There  have  been  similar 
activities  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  other  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  are  considering  such  pro- 
grams. 

The  Federal  Oovemment,  aa  we 
know,  has  a  great  potential  with  regard 
to  this  matter.  It  has  millions  of  employ- 
ees, most  of  whcxn  have  children  and 
many  of  those  children  could  be  subject 
to  this  act. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  expect  that  at 
some  time  in  the  coming  weeks  the  Presi- 
dent will  receive  the  report  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence— which  was  attended  by  more  than 
4.000  dlstinguislied  educators,  physi- 
cians, social  scientists,  and  other  per- 
sons interested  in  the  welfare  of  children. 
It  Is  my  hope  that  after  studying  the 
report  and  itis  recommendations  that  the 
administration  will  make  the  kind  of 
massive  commitment  to  child  care — be- 
yond the  provisions  of  the  Family  As- 
sistance Act — both  in  terms  of  increased 
funding  and  support  for  legislation 
which  this  important  matter  deserves. 

It  is  my  hope  that  with  the  leadership 
of  the  administration,  the  Congress  will 
effect  comprehensive  action  on  this  cru- 
cial matter.  I  pledge,  along  with  Senator 
Harris,  to  work  toward  the  goal  of  the 
White  House  conference  with  Senator 
MoNDALE — who  I  understand  will  reintro- 
duce his  own  bill  shortly — and  with  Sen- 
ator Prouty — ^who  introduced  a  bill  in 
the  last  session — Senator  Bayh,  and  oth- 
ers in  a  combined  effort  to  determine 
what  melding  of  the  Interests  of  those 
currently  involved  in  child  development 
and  what  new  approaches  can  best  serve 
the  cause  of  child  development  and  avoid 
a  proliferation  of  programs  which  can 
only  diminish  the  expected  returns  for 
those  who  participate. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  problem  which 
has  had  some  attention,  but  not  nearly 
enough  and  not  really  in  a  coordinated 
way  in  the  local  communities  with  the 
State  and  Federal  Government  assistance 
which  is  required. 

We  have  proposed  that  child- develop- 
ment programs  be  evolved  through  a 
grant-in-aid  approach,  departing  from 
previous  proposals  in  its  emphasis  on  the 
community.  While  general  revenue  shar- 
ing may  make  it  possible  for  greater  local 
financial  participation,  it  would  be  inap- 
propriate and  detrimental  to  place  the 
essential  matter  of  child  care  under  spe- 
cial revenue  sharing  where  the  objectives 
which  I  have  outlined — commimity  con- 
trol, parental  involvement,  respect  for  the 
poor — could  not  be  implemented. 

To  do  our  job  on  child  development 
vnll  take  a  full  commitment  by  the  ad- 
ministration, comprehensive  action  by 
the  Congress  and  a  willingness  on  the 
part  of  those  who  represent  particular 
client  groups  in  the  current  splintered 
structure  to  accept  a  place  in  an  inter- 
related community  system. 

The  measure  relates  to  the  problem  of 
welfare  and  enables  working  mothers  to 
work.  It  also  relates  to  the  care  and  edu- 
cation of  children. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
section-by-section  smalysis  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gam- 
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BULL) .  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred :  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  section-by-section  analjrsis  will 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcors. 

The  bill  ( 3.  706  >  to  provide  for  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  community-based 
and  coordinated  child  development  pro- 
grams. Introduced  by  Mr.  Jivrrs  ifor 
himself.  Mr.  Harus.  Mr.  Saxbk.  and  Mr. 
Cas«).  waa  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  section-by-section  analysis,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Javits.  is  as  follows: 
awmoif-BT.SwTnoM  Analtsis  or  thi  Com- 

PKCHXMsxvs    CoMMUNrrr    Child    Dkvklop- 

MKI4T  Act  of  1971 

S«ctlon  2:  Statement  of  Findings  and  Pur- 
pose. Thla  Mctloa  «xpr«ssM  tb«  principal 
purpose  of  the  Act — to  provide  %  framework 
and  authorize  additional  funds  for  the 
meaningful  and  coordinated  evolution  of 
child  development  progranu  at  the  com- 
munity level  ao  as  eventually  to  make  such 
programs  uniTcrsally  available  to  every  fam- 
ily In  the  NaUon. 

TTTL*  I.  COMPKIHXNSrVK  COMlTCWtTT  CHILO 
DKVSlOnCXITT    I^OGAAMS 

Section  101:  Direction  to  Establish  Pro- 
ffram.  This  section  directs  and  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
(hereinafter  referred  to  ■•  the  "Secretary") 
to  establish  comprehensive  conununlty  child 
development  programs  through  the  support 
of  activities  In  acconlanc*  with  the  provi- 
sions of  title  I. 

Section  103:  AuthoriMotion  of  Appropria- 
tions. This  section  authortsea  the  following 
amounts  for  programs  under  title  I:  $900.- 
000.000  for  the  Oacal  year  ending  June  30. 
1973;  •1.800,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1974;  and  S2.800.000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975. 

Section  103:  .Application  for  Deaignation  of 
Community  Child  Councils  This  section  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  to  designate  Com- 
munity ChUd  Care  Councils  to  be  responsible 
for  the  planning,  coordination,  and  monitor- 
ing of  child  development  programs  In  each 
area  In  a  State  which  he  determines  to  be  a 
sul^ble  area  for  the  conduct  of  such  pro- 
grams and  which  is  the  area  of  (1)  a  city. 
(11)  a  county  or  other  unit  of  general  local 
government  determined  to  have  general 
governmental  powers  substantially  similar 
to  those  of  a  city.  (Ul)  a  combination  of 
such  units,  (Iv)  a  neighborhood  or  other 
portion  of  a  city  or  (v)  an  Indian  Reserva- 
tion. 

In  determining  whether  an  area  is  "rult- 
able"  for  the  conduct  of  child  development 
programs,  the  Secretary  la  directed  to  take 
Into  account  such  factors  as  he  shall  pre- 
scribe. Including  the  number  of  children  of 
low  Income  families  In  the  area  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  such  children  and  other  chil- 
dren will  be  served  effectively,  as  well  as 
the  relationship  of  such  areas  to  those  pre- 
viously established  under  ChUd-Development 
programs  and  aretM  established  for  educa- 
tion, manpower  training  and  health  pro- 
grams,  (subsection  a) 

An  appllcatloa  for  designation  may  be 
submitted  on  behalf  of  such  council  by  any 
public  agency  or  non-profit  organization  or 
combination  of  such  agencies  or  organization 
within  the  area. 

The  application  must  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Community  Child  Care 
Council  which  is  broadly  representative  of 
conomunlty  action  agencies.  slngle-puriMse 
Head  Start  agencies,  community  corpora- 
tions, parent  cooperatives,  repreasntatlves  of 
public  and  private  educational  agendas  and 
Institutions  In  the  area  to  be  served  and 
certain  other  agencies.  Institutions  and  orga- 
nizations interested  In  child  development 
programs,  as  weU  as  pabtto  oOdals  for  the 


area  to  t>«  served.  Not  less  than  one- half  of 
the  membership  of  the  Council  must  consist 
of  parents  of  children  enrolled  In  child  de- 
velopment programs  under  the  title  (or  for 
the  purpose  of  initial  designation,  parents  of 
children  representative  of  those  previously 
enrolled  in  project  Head  Start  and  other  pro- 
grams), chosen  by  democratic  selection  pro- 
cedures established  by  the  Secretary  with 
prior  concurrence  of  the  Director  of  the 
OfOce  of  Economic  Opportunity.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Osuncll  shall  be  elected  by  Its 
members. 

In  addition,  the  application  must  describe 
the  geographical  area  to  be  served,  evidence 
capability  of  the  Council  for  effective  plan- 
ning, coordination,  and  monitoring  of  pro- 
grams In  the  area  to  be  served  and  designate 
an  agency  to  be  responsible  for  disbursing 
funds  and  effecting  coordination.  The  agency 
may  be  an  existing  agency  or  one  newly  cre- 
ated. Wherever  feasible,  any  community  ac- 
tion or  other  agency  previously  conducting 
project  Head  Start  programs  shall  be  desig- 
nated. 

In  the  case  of  two  or  more  applications 
covering  a  common  or  overlapping  geo^aphi- 
cal  area,  the  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
one  which  will  most  effectively  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  title,  with  special  considera- 
tion for  Initial  designation  given  to  applica- 
tions submitted  by  community  action  and 
other  agencies  previously  conducting  Project 
Head  Start  programs,  (subsection  c). 

The  application  must  be  submitted  In  ac- 
cordance with  certain  procedures,  wl-h  an 
opportunity  to  comment  accorded  to  any 
state  Child  Care  Council  lor  chief  executive 
of  the  State  If  no  State  Council  has  been 
approved),  and  by  other  applicants  to  serve 
a  conamon  or  overlapping  area,  (subsec- 
tion d) 

Provisions  govern  the  disapproval  or  with- 
drawal of  an  application  ( subsection  e ) . 

Section  104:  RerponsitriUties  of  Commu- 
nity ChUd  Care  Councils.  This  section  out- 
lines the  principal  responsibilities  of  the 
Community  Child  Care  Council  to  the  Secre- 
tary— the  planning,  coordination  and  moni- 
toring of  child  development  programs  and 
the  submission  of  Community  ChUd  Care 
Plans  for  such  programs  in  the  area  to  be 
served — as  well  as  Its  responsibilities  to  proj- 
ect applicants.  The  latter  include  the  pro- 
vision of  a  bearing  before  the  Council  in  case 
of  adverse  determination,  and  the  provision 
of  technical  assistance  to  indlylduals.  agen- 
cies, and  organizations  Interested  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  programs  In  the  area  to  be 
served.  (Subsection  a.)  In  order  to  carry  out 
these  reeponslbUltles.  the  Council  Is  author- 
ized to  obtain  the  set  vices  of  staff,  consult 
with  otlwr  federal  and  state  authorities,  and 
utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  other 
agencies,  (subsection  b.)  The  Secretary  Is  di- 
rected to  reserve  not  leas  than  2%  of  Title  I 
funds  for  the  purposes  of  the  section,  (sub- 
section e ) . 

Section  106:  Community  Child  Care  Plans- 
This  section  sets  forth  the  requiren>ents  for 
Community  Child  Care  Plana  submitted  by 
the  Councils.  Bach  plan  must  Include  (1)  a 
description  of  the  purposes  for  which  finan- 
cial assistance  will  be  used;  (U)  programs  to 
ensure  assistance  on  an  equitable  basis  for 
children  of  migrants  and  other  low-Income 
families:  (111)  appropriate  arrangements  to 
ensure  that  Community  action  and  other 
Head  Start  agencies  receive  an  aUocatlon  not 
Issa  than  that  received  the  previous  year  and 
such  additional  allocations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  insure  special  consideration  to  the 
needs  •    •   •. 

•  •  •  codes  on  programs;  (vll)  conducting 
experimental,  development,  demonstration 
and  pilot  projects:  and  (vlil)  making  recom- 
mendations to  the  Secretary.  Commtimty 
Child  Care  Councils  and  other  agencies  with 
respect  to  programs  conducted  under  Title  I. 

Under  Section  116(b),  not  leas  than  ten 
percent  of  all  funds  allor*ted  to  the  States 


for  tlUe  I  programs  are  reserved  for  service 
and  activities  under  Stole  Child  Care  As- 
sistance  Plans. 

Section  111:  Direct  Federal  Funding  This 
section  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  provide 
financial  assistance  directly  to  any  public  or 
private  agency  or  organization  for  the  pur- 
poses  set  forth  In  Section  106.  Irrespective  of 
whether  a  State  or  Community  Child  Cart 
Council  Is  serving  such  area,  if  he  determines 
(in  consultation  with  the  Director  of  th« 
CMBce  of  Economic  Opportunity)  that  chil- 
dren of  low-income  families  will  not  other- 
wise be  equitably  served  or  that  the  provi- 
sion of  such  direct  financial  assistance  li 
otherwise  necessary  to  effect  the  purposes  of 
the  Act  (subsection  at.  Subsection  (b)  di- 
rects the  Secretary  to  establish  proceduwi 
to  govern  his  receipt  of  information  whidj 
may  be  the  basis  for  a  determination  under 
subsection  (a). 

Section  112:  Special  Conditions.  This  sec- 
tion provides  that  no  assistance  la  to  be  pro- 
vided under  the  title  unless  the  Secretary 
determines  that  (1)  children  participating 
In  the  programs  will  receive  such  educational, 
food,  nutritional,  health  and  related  semoes 
as  are  necessary  to  provide  each  child  with 
the  opportunity  to  reach  his  full  potential: 
(11)  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  programs 
shall  be  subject  to  the  direction  of  a  govern- 
ing board  of  parents  and  that  provision  ha* 
been  made  for  extensive  parental  participa- 
tion; (Ul)  priority  has  been  given  to  the 
provision  of  services  to  children  of  low-in- 
come families  from  birth  through  the  age  of 
five;  (!▼)  programs  wUl  be  conducted  with 
linkage  between  the  home  and  the  environ- 
ment In  which  conducted:  (v)  in  the  case  of 
programs  carried  out  by  a  local  educational 
agency,  children  will  not  be  denied  the  ben- 
efits because  of  their  attendance  In  private 
preschool  programs:  (vt)  programs  will  pro- 
vide for  the  participation  of  families  who  are 
not  low-Income  families,  wherever  possible: 
(vll)  programs  shall  meet  federal  standards 
promulgated  under  Section  208:  (vUl)  spe- 
cial requirements  shall  apply  as  to  construc- 
tion; and  (Ix)  special  requirements  as  to 
training  programs  are  met. 

Section  113:  Non-Compliance  or  Absence 
of  an  Approved  Plan  This  section  defines  the 
ctrcumstancea  In  which  the  Secretary  may 
determine  that  a  Stote  or  Community  Child 
Care  Council,  or  project  sponsor  Is  no  longer 
complying  with  the  requirements  of  the  Act. 
(Subsection  a.)  No  determination  of  non- 
compliance can  be  made  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  Commissioner  of  Educatlan 
or  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Econrwnlc  Op- 
portunity with  respect  to  matters  as  to  wbidb 
corcurrence  was  required  under  Section  201. 

Section  114:  Federal  Control  Prohibited 
This  section  prohibits  federal  control  over 
the  personnel  curriculum,  method  of  Instruc- 
tion or  administration  of  any  educatlocua 
agency  or  institution. 

Section  115:  Matching  Requirements.  TWs 
section  provides  up  to  80  percent  sharing  In 
the  prigranw  for  any  State  or  Community 
ChUd  Care  (Council  or  agency,  but  permits 
greater  sharing  In  the  case  of  Community 
Councils  where  needed  to  insure  eqiiltaWe 
coverage  of  children  of  low- Income  families 
and  authorizes  varying  sharing  families  to 
encourage  contributions  from  private  orgs- 
nizations.  The  non- federal  share  may  be  pro- 
vided through  public  cr  private  fxmds.  Pro- 
vision Is  made  for  application  of  non-federal 
contributions  exceeding  reqtUrements  to 
other  programs. 

Section  116  Allocations.  This  section  allo- 
cates the  funds  appropriated  under  Title  1 
as  follows: 

(a)  75  percent  of  funds  are  allocated 
among  the  stotes  as  foUows:  30  percent  fof 
the  75"^ )  based  upon  the  numtJer  of  families 
having  an  annual  Income  below  the  poverty 
level;  30  percent  oo  the  number  of  chlldrso 
under  fourteen  years  of  age  at  working 
mothers,   and  40  percent  on  the  number  of 
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ctuidren  who  have  not  attained  six  years  of 
ue   (Sec.  116(a)(2)). 

lb)  6  percent  of  funds  are  to  be  available 
for  financial  assistance  under  the  direct 
funding  provisions  of  Section  111  to  supple- 
ment  programs  conduct*!  under  other  pro- 
Ttelons  of  Title  I  for  children  of  migrants, 
Indians  or  children  whose  functional  lan- 
guage is  other  than  Eiigllsh.  (Section  llC(a) 

^'[o,  2 percent  of  funds  are  to  be  available 
for  providing  financial  assistance  as  an  In- 
centive for  the  establishment  by  Community 
Child  Care  Coundls  of  appropriate  proce- 
dures for  coordinaUon  and  cooperation  at 
the  community  level  between  agencies  con- 
ducUng  child  care  programs  and  those  con- 
ducting manpower  employment  and  training 
programs  assisted  under  other  Federal  laws. 
(Sec.  116(a)(1)(B)  and  (d)). 

(d)  2  percent  of  funds  are  to  be  avallaWe 
for  providing  financial  aaslstjmce  as  an  in - 
cen'lve  for  the  establishment  by  Commu- 
nity Child  Care  Councils  of  appropriate  pro- 
cedures for  coordination  and  cooperation 
and  continuity  between  preschool  programs 
and  educational  and  related  programs  con- 
ducted by  Administrators  of  school  systems 
at  the  community  level.  (Sec.  116(a)(1)(c) 
and  (e)). 

(e)  15  percent  of  funds  are  to  be  available 
to  the  Secretary  for  assistance  under  TlUe  1 
without  regard  to  apportionment. 

The  Section  aJso  provides  for  reallocations 
to  ensure  that  funds  available  to  Commu- 
nity action  and  other  Head  Start  agencies  are 
maintained  (subsection  f)  and  for  other 
purposes  (subsection  d).  Provisions  for  the 
publication  of  apportionment  criteria  (sub- 
secUon  h)  and  for  maintenance  of  effort  by 
States  and  units  of  general  local  government 
are  Included,  (subsection  1) . 

TTTLS    n — SPICUL    rKDIXAL    RESPONSIBILmES 

Part  A  Research,  evaluation,   training,  and 
special  provisions 

Section  201:  Administration  of  Programs. 
ThU  section  directs  the  Secretary  to  estab- 
lUh  In  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
uon.  and  Welfare,  an  Office  of  cnilld  Develop- 
ment as  the  principal  agency  for  programs 
and  activities  relating  to  chUd  development 
and  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Act.  (subsection  a).  The  concurrence 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  of  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity must  be  obtained  with  respect  to 
programs  or  program  components  to  be  con- 
ducted by  educational  agencies  and  Institu- 
tions and  by  community  action  and  other 
Head  Start  agencies  respectively. 

Section  202.  Research.  This  section  directs 
the  Secretary  to  establish  a  comprehensive 
program  of  research  In  the  field  of  child  de- 
velopment and  to  establish  a  program  for  the 
continuing  dissemination  of  results  of  such 
research  to  State  and  Conuntuilty  Child  Care 
Councils  and  other  organizations  to  Insure 
effective  programmatic  use  of  knowledge. 

Section  203:  Demonstration.  This  section 
directs  the  Secretary  to  establish  a  program 
of  experimental,  developmental  and  similar 
projects  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  spe- 
cialized methods  In  meeting  the  Nation's 
needs  for  child  development  programs.  In- 
cluding the  testing  of  programs  Involving 
tuition  assistance,  purchase,  voucher  or  sim- 
ilar plans  and  to  encourage  the  devel- 
opment of  child  development  services  and  fa- 
cilities at  near  places  of  business. 

Section  204:  Information  and  Personnel 
Exchanges.  This  section  directs  the  Secretary 
to  develop  Jointly  with  State  and  Community 
Child  Care  Councils  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram for  the  exchange  of  personnel  and  of 
Information  regarding  programs  in  various 
communities 

Section  205  Evaluation.  This  section  di- 
rects the  Secretary  to  develop  new  and  Im- 
proved methods  of  evaluation  of  programs 
under  the  Act  and  to  Insure  that  evaluations 


are  conducted  by  agencies  and  organizations 
independent  of  agencies  participating  in  such 
programs  at  the  community  level. 

Section  206;  Training  of  Child  Develop- 
ment Personnel  Thlp  section  amends  section 
531(b)  and  532  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1962  to  provide  grea'^r  funds  for  person- 
nel for  child  development  programs  and  Sec- 
tion 205(b)  (3 1  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act,  to  make  scholarships  avail- 
able for  that  purpose.  The  section  Is  designed 
to  supplement  training  activities  pursuant 
to  Child  Care  Assistance  Plans  and  Commu- 
nity Child  Care  Plans  \mder  Title  I. 

Section  207:  Special  Studies.  This  section 
directs  the  Secretary  (in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Eiconomlc  Opportunity)  to  make 
continuing  studies  to  determine  the  need 
for  and  availability  of  child  development 
personnel,  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  in  respect  thereto, 
and  to  promulgate  guidelines  for  task  and 
skill  requirements  for  specific  Jobs  and  rec- 
ommended Job  descriptions  in  the  child  de- 
velopment field. 

Section  208:  Federal  Standards  for  Child 
Development  Program,s.  This  section  estab- 
lishes the  authority  ofr  the  promulgation  of 
federal  standards  for  child  development  pro- 
grams. 

Section  209 :  Developm.ent  of  Uniform  Code 
for  Facilities.  This  section  directs  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  special  committee  to  develop 
a  uniform  code  for  facilities  dealing  with 
the  health,  safety  and  physical  comfort  of 
children,  to  be  used  In  licensing  facilities, 
and  directs  the  Secretary  to  encourage  their 
adoption  by  State  and  local  governments. 
The  Committee  Is  to  be  comprised  of  parents 
and  children  enrolled  In  child  development 
programs,  representatives  of  state  and  local 
licensing  agencies,  public  health  officials,  and 
others;  not  less  than  one-half  of  the  Com- 
mittee must  consist  of  parents  of  children 
enrolled  In  Head  Start  programs  and  pro- 
grams conducted  under  Title  IV  B  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

Section  210:  Use  of  Federal.  State  and 
Local  Government  Facilities  for  Child  Devel- 
opment Programs.  This  section  directs  the 
siscretary  after  consultotlon  with  other  offi- 
cials of  the  Federal  Government  to  report  to 
the  Congress,  the  extent  to  which  facilities 
owned  or  leased  by  Federal  departments, 
agencies  and  Independent  authorities  could 
be  used  for  child  development  programs, 
during  times  and  periods  when  not  utilized 
fully  for  usual  purposes,  and  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  require  a  similar  review  and 
report  on  the  part  of  any  State  or  local  unit 
of  general  local  government  blb  a  condition 
to  the  receipt  of  assistance  under  the  Act. 

Section  211;  Advisory  Committee  Estab- 
lished. This  section  requires  the  establish- 
ment at  a  broadly  representative  National 
Child  Development  Advisory  Comniictee, 
given  a  broad  mandate  to  assess  the  Nation's 
needs,  review  the  administration  of  pro- 
grams, and  make  reconunendatlons  In  retpect 
thereto. 

Section  212:  Authorizations.  This  section 
authorizes  for  Part  A  the  sum  of  $75,000,0\.X) 
for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973;  $100,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974; 
$100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1975. 

Part  B — Special  child  development  programs 
for  Federal  employees 
Section  221:  Program  Authorized.  This 
section  authorizes  the  {Secretary  to  enter 
into  agreements  and  provide  technical  as- 
sistance to  Federal  Departments,  agencies 
and  Independent  authorities  and  public  and 
private  agencies  and  organizations  for  pro- 
grams for  the  children  of  employees  of  the 
federal  government,  (subsection  a) .  In  order 
to  qualify,  programs  must  meet  the  sub- 
stantive requirements  set  forth  for  programs 
under  Title  I  and  provide  a  means  of  de- 


termining priority  of  eligibility,  a  scale  of 
fees,  and  Incorporation  with  Child  Care  Plan 
Programs  under  Title  I.  (subsection  b) . 

Under  the  section,  80%  matching  Is  avail- 
able, (subsection  d).  Programs  cannot  be 
conducted  without  approval  of  the  plan  from 
the  head  of  the  agency  involved  and  the 
heads  of  agencies  are  authorized  to  make 
space  available  to  such  programs,  (subsec- 
tions (c) (e) ) . 

Section  222:  Advisory  Committee  on  Child 
Development  PrograTns  for  Federal  Em- 
ployees. This  section  directs  the  Secretary  to 
appoint  a  special  Advisory  Committee  on 
Child  Care  programs  for  Federal  Employees, 
composed  of  one  official  and  one  parent  from 
each  of  the  Cabinet  Departments  and  an  of- 
ficial and  a  parent  from  each  of  three  other 
agencies  or  authorities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  Committee  Is  responsible  for 
Identifying  the  child  development  needs  of 
children,  reviewing  plans  submitted  pursuant 
to  Section  222,  assessing  and  evaluating  the 
extent  to  which  child  development  programs 
are  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  and  making 
recommendations  for  the  further  develop- 
ment programs  for  federal  employees. 

Section  223:  Authorization  of  Appropria- 
tions. This  section  authorizes  for  Part  B 
(50,000,000  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  80. 
1973  and  $75,000,0(X)  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1974,  and  $75,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976. 

TTTLB  m.  GENEBAL  PROVISIONS 

Section  301:  Advance  Funding.  This  sec- 
tion authorizes  advance  funding  under  the 
Act  and  transitions  to  such  funding. 

Section  302:  Definitions.  This  section  de- 
fines "child,"  "child  development  program," 
"children  of  low  Income  families,"  "parent," 
"poverty  level,"  "Secretary,"  and  "stote." 

Section  303 :  Nutritious  Commodities.  This 
section  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
in  consultotlon  with  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  to  make  commodities 
available  for  child  development  programs 
under  existing  laws. 

Section  304:  Legal  Authority.  This  section 
authorizes  the  Secretary  to  prescribe  rules, 
regulations,  gruldellnes. 

Section  305:  Labor  Standards.  This  sec- 
tion requires  the  application  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

Section  306:  Interstate  Agreements.  This 
section  provides  for  Interstate  agreements 
for  programs  vmder  the  Act. 

Section  307:  Effective  Date.  This  section 
makes  the  Act  effective  July  1.  1972. 

Section  308 :  Repeal,  Consolidation  and  Co- 
ordination. This  section  repeals  section  222 
(a)(1).  Part  B  of  title  V  and  Sections  16 
(2)(b),  12S(a)  and  313  of  the  Econc»iUc 
Opportiuilty  Act  of  1964. 

Ml.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  most 
valid  predictor  of  whether  a  nation  will 
survive  and  prosper  is  foimd  not  in  such 
indices  as  the  gross  national  product, 
birth  rates,  crime  statistics,  or  mental 
health  data,  but  rather,  in  the  concern, 
within  the  nation,  of  one  generation  for 
the  next. 

This  assessment,  made  by  Dr.  Urie 
Brofenbrermer,  professor  of  psychology 
at  Cornell  University,  points  up  the  seri- 
ous challenge  facing  the  Congress  as  we 
consider  legislation  dealing  with  child 
care  and  development. 

The  increasing  awareness  of  need  for 
child  care  and  development  facilities  in 
this  country  was  spotiighted  by  the  re- 
cent White  House  Conference  on  Chil- 
dren in  its  sessions  involving  "Develop- 
mental Child  Care  Services."  The  over- 
all impact  of  the  conference  was  to  point 
up  the  great  deficiencies  in  the  ways  In 
which  our  Nation  attempts  to  protect  the 
interests  of  its  children. 
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The  crisis  in  availability  of  child  care 
services  has  come  about  from  many  di- 
verse factors  in  our  changing  society: 
the  increasing  number  of  worlLing 
mothers;  the  new  emphasis  on  work 
training  and  work  requirements  as  a  part 
of  our  welfare  laws ;  the  change  in  family 
living  patterns  caused  by  shifts  in  popu- 
lation to  urban  areas:  the  breakdown 
in  traditional  family  patterns  arising 
from  growing  divorce  rates  and  separa- 
tion from  larger  family  units:  and.  as 
to  child  development,  the  knowledge  we 
have  gained  about  the  significant  Impact 
on  a  child's  intelligence  made  by  the 
stimulation  and  care  received  during  the 
first  few  years  of  life. 

Let  us  consider  the  working  mother. 
Since  the  end  of  World  War  11.  which 
was  the  high  tide  for  working  women  to 
that  date,  the  number  of  working  women 
has  doubled.  But.  the  number  of  work- 
ing mothers  has  Increased  nearly  eight- 
fold. In  March  1969.  11.6  million 
mothers  with  children  under  18  were 
working  or  seeking  work:  more  than  4.2 
million  of  these  mothers  had  children 
under  6  years  of  age.  Latest  figures 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics,  indicate  that 
half  of  the  Nation's  mothers  with  school- 
age  children,  emd  one-third  of  mothers 
with  children  under  6  work  at  least 
part  time.  With  these  millions  of  chil- 
dren to  be  cared  for.  we  now  have  in  this 
country  less  than  700,000  available  li- 
censed day  care  slots. 

Mothers  are  working  today  for  vary- 
ing reasons.  Many  are  the  sole  support 
of  their  families,  and  work  from  harsh 
necessity.  Others  must,  in  inflationary 
times,  work  to  supplement  the  family  in- 
come to  provide  a  better  standard  of  liv- 
ing for  the  family.  Today's  emphasis  on 
women's  rights  has  caused  many  women 
to  reconsider  their  traditional  place  in 
society.  Those  who  are  well  educated  or 
professionally  trained  would  like  free- 
dom of  decision  as  to  their  place  in  so- 
ciety and  in  the  family.  All  of  these  work- 
ing mothers  share  the  same  need;  child 
care  facilities  which  will  be  a  creative 
force  in  the  development  of  the  children 
Involved.  While  recognizing  the  prime 
responsibility  of  the  parent  or  parents  for 
the  welfare  and  nurture  of  their  chil- 
dren, other  facts  cannot  be  Ignored. 
There  are  millions  of  young  children 
whose  mothers  are  now  working.  Statis- 
tics from  the  Department  of  Labor  indi- 
cate that  there  will  be  increasing  em- 
ployment of  mothers  in  future  years.  So- 
ciety must  be  concerned  with  the  well- 
being  and  development  of  these  children 
during  the  hours  they  are  separated 
from  their  mothers. 

Studies  have  been  made,  as  of  1965. 
concerning  child  care  arrangements 
made  by  working  mothers  of  12.3  million 
children.  Forty-six  percent  of  the  chil- 
dren studied  were  cared  for  at  home  by 
a  father,  other  relative  or  a  paid  care- 
taker. About  18  percent  were  cared  for 
away  from  home,  with  2  percent  being 
cared  for  in  group  centers.  Another  28 
percent  were  cared  for  by  the  mother.  In 
these  instances.  15  percent  had  mothers 
who  worked  only  during  school  hours, 
while  13  percent  accompanied  their 
mothers  to  work.  There  have  been  no  In- 


depth  studies  as  to  the  quality  and  ade- 
quacy of  care  received  under  these  vary- 
ing arrangements.  However,  it  is  doubt- 
ful that  these  millions  of  children  are 
receiving  care  and  other  services  which 
will  enable  them  to  develop  to  their  full 
potential.  Many,  doubtlessly,  have  a  tele- 
vision set  as  their  prime  source  of  stimu- 
lation and  occupation. 

What  of  the  8  percent  of  children 
not  accounted  for  in  these  figures?  The 
cited  study  indicated  that  8  percent  of 
the  12.3  million  children  cared  for  them- 
selves. This  is  nearly  1  million  children 
with  no  supervision  or  training  during 
the  periods  that  their  mothers  are  work- 
ing. Four  percent  of  these  children  were 
imder  the  age  of  six.  What  kind  of  so- 
ciety can  knowingly  allow  a  million  chil- 
dren to  be  without  the  care  necessary  to 
Insure  their  safety,  to  say  nothing  of 
their  overall  development? 

Faced  with  a  glaring  need  for  supple- 
mental services  for  children,  what  should 
our  response  as  a  Nation  be? 

As  we  learn  more  about  the  impact  of 
early  education  on  the  very  yoimg  child, 
we  can  no  longer  espouse  a  program  of 
custodial  day  care  which  merely  keeps 
the  child  off  the  streets  and  provides 
some  degree  of  safety.  We  owe  the  Na- 
tion's children  much  more. 

The  concept  of  universal  early  educa- 
tion for  all  children  is  gaining  momen- 
tum. Research  by  psychologists,  educa- 
tors, and  pediatricians  places  stress  on 
the  significance  of  a  child's  early  years 
in  shaping  the  person  he  Is  to  become. 
Human  intelligence  develops  up  to  50 
percent  by  the  time  a  child  is  4  years 
old.  Development  of  knowledge  in  this 
field  has  led  to  increasing  demand  for 
preschool  educational  programs  for  all 
children — not  limited  to  those  who  re- 
ceive social  services  as  a  part  of  welfare 
programs,  or  those  who  need  supple- 
mental care  while  their  mothers  are 
working.  In  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  early  education,  the  State  of 
New  York  has  recently  adopted  a  policy 
of  universal  education  for  4-year-olds, 
to  be  achieved  over  a  10-year  period. 

The  varying  needs  of  different  children 
demand  that  any  program  of  child  de- 
velopment services  provide  a  high  de- 
gree of  flexibility.  Needs  exist  for  full- 
time  care,  part-time  care,  day,  night- 
time. Intermittent,  after  school,  and 
varying  types  of  emergency  care.  This 
care  may  best  be  provided  In  a  home  set- 
ting, or  in  a  group  program.  Any  program 
must,  however,  deal  with  the  whole 
child — his  educational,  emotional,  nutri- 
tional, health,  social,  and  cultural 
development. 

As  a  response  to  the  needs  of  all  chil- 
dren in  our  Nation,  and  with  the  pur- 
pose of  setting  up  a  framework  which  can 
ultimately  be  expanded  to  provide  mul- 
tiple supplemental  services  to  all  chil- 
dren. I  Join  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  in  in- 
troducing the  Comprehensive  Commu- 
nity Child  Development  Act  of   1971. 

This  act  would  provide  for  the  in- 
creased availability  of  a  wide  range  of 
child  care  services  for  children  from  In- 
fancy through  the  age  of  13.  It  would, 
however,  maintain  continuing  priority 
for  children  from  low  income  families. 
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The  key  to  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram is  strong  emphasis  on  planning  and 
decisionmaking  at  the  local  community 
level.  Parents  of  children  taking  part  in 
the  programs  would  be  fully  involved  as 
well  as  other  local  groups  with  proven 
experience  and  concern  for  child  de- 
velopment. The  local  groups  would  bene- 
fit from  technical  assistance  and  co- 
ordination efforts  at  the  State  level.  Pro- 
gram standards,  research  and  evaluation 
would  be  safeguarded  by  the  Federal 
Government,  which  would  also  have  au- 
thority to  insure  equitable  provision  of 
services  for  low-income  families. 
coMnrNrrT  councils 

The  proposed  act  consists  of  three 
basic  titles.  Title  I  would  vest  responsi- 
bility for  the  programs  to  be  set  up  m 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  who  would  approve  funding 
child  care  programs  developed  by  repre- 
sentative coimcUs  at  the  community 
level.  Ninety  percent  of  funds  allocated 
to  the  States  are  available  for  local  coun- 
cil programs.  Technical  assistance  would 
be  provided  these  local  coimcils  by  State 
child  care  councils,  set  up  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title.  The  following  ap- 
propriations would  be  authorized:  $900 
million  for  1973.  $1.8  Mllion  for  1974.  and 
$2.8  billion  for  1975.  The  second  title 
of  the  act  provides  for  Federal  activities, 
including  research,  demonstration,  and 
evaluation.  It  also  would  authorize  a 
special  program  for  children  of  Federal 
employees.  This  part  of  the  act  would  au- 
thorize for  appropriation  $125  million  for 
1973.  $175  million  for  1974  and  $175  mil- 
lion for  1975. 

Upon  application,  the  Secretary  could 
designate  local  groups  or  community 
child  care  councils  to  have  the  responsl- 
bllity  for  planning,  coordination,  and 
monitoring  child  development  program.'! 
within  areas  deemed  suitable  by  the  Sec- 
retary. Due  to  the  great  diversity  in- 
herent in  our  Nation,  a  great  deal  of 
flexibility  would  be  permitted  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  area  in  which  a  compre- 
hensive program  could  be  established. 
These  could  Include  a  city,  a  coimty  or 
other  local  governmental  imit  or  combi- 
nation of  units,  a  neighborhood  or  part 
of  a  city,  or  an  Indian  reservation. 

A  number  of  factors  would  be  stated  to 
guide  the  Secretary  in  his  decision  as  to 
the  suitability  of  an  area,  including  the 
number  of  children  of  low-income  fami- 
lies within  such  area,  the  effectiveness  of 
serving  low  income  and  other  children 
within  such  an  area,  and  the  relationship 
of  a  selected  area  to  the  areas  already 
established  for  education,  manpower 
training  and  health  programs  and  exist- 
ing child  development  programs.  These 
provisions  would  allow,  within  the  flex- 
ible framework  submitted,  coordination 
with  programs  already  established. 

The  Community  Council  created  would 
be  a  public  or  nonprofit  agency,  repre- 
sentative of  those  groups  in  the  commu- 
nity most  knowledgeable  and  experi- 
enced In  child  development.  This  would 
include  community  action  agencies,  sin- 
gle-purpose Headstart  agencies,  repre- 
sentatives of  educational  institutions. 
parent  cooperatives,  representatives  of 
labor,  business,  welfare,  manpower  tralD- 
ing,  and  health  agencies  in  the  area.  A 
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prime  aim  of  this  legislation  Is  to  insure 
that  parents  of  children  involved  have 
an  active  voice  in  shaping  these  pro- 
grams which  so  significantly  affect  their 
children.  At  least  half  the  members  of 
each  council  would  have  to  be  parents 
whose  children  are  enrolled  in  programs 
established  under  this  act. 

In  carrying  out  its  responsibility  for 
planning,  coordinating  and  monitoring 
child  development  programs  in  the  des- 
ignated area,  the  council  would  prepare 
an  overall  plan  covering  the  area  to  be 
served.  Equitable  assistance  for  children 
of  migrants,  bilingual  children  and  In- 
dian children  in  the  area  covered  by  the 
plan  would  be  required.  The  act  contains 
provisions  for  maintaining  allocations 
presently  received  by  community  action 
and  single-purpose  head  start  agencies, 
and  for  integrating  other  child  develop- 
ment programs  financially  assisted  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  under  other  laws. 

Child  care  plans  would  be  further  in- 
tegrated into  the  overall  community  by 
provisions  for  coordination  with  other 
approved  applicants.  This  can  achieve 
substantial  savings  in  joint  program 
services,  training  and  purchasing. 

Provision  is  made  for  direct  Federal 
funding  of  programs,  if  the  Secretary 
finds  that  low  income  children  will  not 
otherwise  equitably  be  served.  The  Sec- 
retary would  not  provide  assistance  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  act  unless  he 
finds  that  certain  special  conditions 
have  been  met.  These  Include:  determi- 
nations that  children  will  receive  educa- 
tional, nutritional,  health,  emotional,  so- 
cial, cultural,  and  cognitive  development 
to  allow  each  child  the  opportunity  for 
achievement  of  his  full  potential.  Paren- 
tal governing  boards  and  parental  par- 
ticipation are  given  full  stress.  Priority 
is  given  for  children  of  low  income  fami- 
lies from  birth  to  5  years  of  age,  but 
suitable  fees  will  be  charged  for  services 
provided  children  whose  family  income 
is  above  the  poverty  level.  Funds  could 
be  withheld  by  the  Secretary  if  he  de- 
termined, after  notice  and  hearing,  that 
the  requirements  of  the  act  were  not 
being  met. 

A  formula  for  fund  allocation  among 
the  States  is  set  forth  which  would  take 
into  consideration  three  basic  factors: 
the  number  of  families  in  a  State  having 
an  income  below  the  poverty  level;  the 
number  of  children  in  a  State  tmder  the 
age  of  14  whose  mothers  are  employed 
outside  the  home;  and  the  number  of 
children  in  the  State  who  have  not  at- 
tained the  age  of  six.  Six  percent  of  the 
funds  authorized  imder  title  I  are  re- 
served for  additioncd  assistance  for  pro- 
grams for  children  of  migrants.  Indism 
children,  or  children  whose  functional 
language  is  not  English.  Two  percent  of 
total  funds  would  be  reserved  to  provide 
for  coordination  and  cooperation  be- 
tween preschool  programs  under  this  act 
and  the  educational  systems  in  the  com- 
mimity  into  which  the  children  benefit- 
ing from  the  act  will  progress.  Another 
2  percent  would  be  reserved  for  setting 
up  procedures  for  coordination  and  coop- 
eration between  agencies  providing  pro- 
grams under   this  act  and  manpower 
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training     programs     conducted     imder 
other  Federal  laws. 

In  addition  to  funding  of  child  devel- 
opment programs  providing  for  a  wide 
range  of  child  care  services,  Community 
coimcils  could  also  fund  occupational 
training  programs,  training  programs  for 
parents,  and  such  activities  as  an  infor- 
mation dissemination  center  to  Inform 
parents  of  availability  of  child  develop- 
ment services. 

Title  II  of  the  act  would  establish  in 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  an  Office  of  Child  Develop- 
ment, which  would  be  the  principal 
agency  for  programs  relating  to  child  de- 
velopment. Comprehensive  research  in 
the  field  of  child  development,  evalua- 
tion of  programs,  and  program  standards 
implementation,  would  be  among  the 
more  important  responsibilities  of  the 
OCQce  of  Child  Development. 

Title  II  also  provides  for  a  National 
Advisory  Committee  that  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  which  would 
have  the  responsibility  for  assessing  the 
extent  to  which  programs  under  this  act 
and  other  acts  establish  an  integrated 
approach  to  meeting  the  Nation's  goals 
for  child  development  programs. 

A  special  provision  of  title  n  would 
authorize  setting  up  child  development 
programs  for  children  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment employees.  This,  to  my  mind, 
would  provide  a  particularly  good  oppor- 
tunity for  the  government  to  take  the 
lead  in  setting  up  a  model  program  for 
children. 

There  are  two  other  provisions  in  this 
act  I  would  like  to  comment  on  briefly. 
State  Child  Care  Councils  could  be 
formed,  representative  of  educational, 
welfare,  health,  and  other  State  agencies 
interested  in  child  development.  How- 
ever, one-half  of  the  membership  would 
be  required  to  be  parents.  The  Council 
would  have  the  responsibility  of  review- 
ing and  commenting  upon  applications 
for  designation  by  community  councils, 
reviewing  child  care  plans,  and  insuring 
cooperation  and  coordination  of  pro- 
grams conducted  within  the  State. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  act 
does  not  provide  for  the  repeal  of  any 
existing  Federal  child  care  authorities. 
except  those  covered  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  It  would  leave  intact 
what  Is  now  done  under  th6  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  but  would  provide  for  con- 
sideration of  those  programs  In  coordi- 
nating all  programs  which  receive 
financial  assistance  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
The  existing  Headstart  programs  are 
given  full  consideration  in  this  act.  The 
parents  initially  serving  on  the  State 
and  Community  Councils  would  be  cho- 
sen from  parents  of  children  presently 
In  Headstart  programs,  and  the  Head- 
start  agencies  would  be  given  special 
consideration  In  selection  as  administer- 
ing agencies. 

I  hope  that  this  Congress  will  give  this 
important  legislation  and  other  proposals 
of  this  nature  full  and  careful  consider- 
ation. In  the  closing  days  of  the  last 
Congress  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  attached  an 
amendment  to  the  social  security  bill 


that  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Federal  Child  Care  Corporation.  I  op- 
posed the  amendment  in  the  Committee 
and  joined  with  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  on 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate  in  having  this 
provision  stricken  from  the  bill.  While 
I  thought  the  Committee  was  to  be  com- 
mended for  recognizing  the  need  for 
better  child  care  programs,  I  did  not 
feel  that  the  proposal  for  a  Federal  Child 
Care  Corp>oration  and  the  other  propos- 
{ds  before  Congress,  including  Senator 
Javits'  bill,  had  been  given  ample  con- 
sideration. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  I  have  long  been  concerned 
with  various  programs  relating  incident- 
ally to  child  care  as  part  of  a  larger 
legislative  package — welfare,  work  train- 
ing, or  as  proposed  under  the  Adminis- 
tration's Family  Assistance  Plan.  The  in- 
formation gained  from  my  work  in  these 
areas  has  made  me  increasingly  aware 
that  programs  affecting  young  children 
should  stand  on  their  own.  They  should 
not  be  merely  a  by-product  of  another 
Government  program,  but  should  be  pri- 
marily concerned  with  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  children  involved.  I  further 
feel  that  any  sound  program  dealing  with 
children  should  strive  for  the  highest 
possible  degree  of  parental  involvement 
and  community  control. 

The  bill  that  Senator  Javits  and  I  are 
proposing  would  set  up  a  framework  for 
coordination  of  presently  fragmented 
programs.  It  would  recognize  the  sound 
aim  of  dealing  with  all  aspects  of  child 
development.  It  would  particularly  em- 
phasize two  important  essentials  of  any 
child  development  program :  parental  in- 
volvement and  community  control. 

Thoughtful  consideration  of  the  aims 
and  methods  in  the  proposed  legislation 
can  make  1971  a  landmark  year  in  the 
attempt  of  America  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  children. 


S.  707— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL  TO 
ESTABLISH  THE  FORT  CONSTITU- 
TION NATIONAL  HISTORIC  SITE, 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  of  America  is  approaching 
a  historically  significant  period  in  its 
young  life — the  200th  anniversary  of  its 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

We  will  mark  this  anniversary  in  1976 
when  it  is  expected  that  every  State  in 
the  Union  will  take  part  in  the  Nation's 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  cele- 
bration. 

In  my  home  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
plans  already  are  underway,  stimulated 
and  supervised  by  the  New  Htmipshire 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission and  several  of  the  State  agencies. 

New  Hampshire,  as  the  first  to  de- 
clare its  independence,  has  an  important 
role  to  play  In  the  bicentennial.  There  is 
no  more  appropriate  time,  therefore,  to 
introduce  legislation  seeking  to  designate 
Fort  Constitution  at  New  Castle,  N.H.. 
a  historical  site  in  the  national  park 
system.  Such  designation  will  mean  the 
restoration  of  a  site  which  had  great 
bearing  on  the  events  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War. 
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Fort  Constitution  formerly  was  Port 
WllJlam  and  Mary.  American  patriots 
seized  it  in  December  1771.  the  fl«t 
armed  attack  on  Great  Britain  in  the 
period  before  Lexington  and  Concord. 
They  secured  gunpowder  and  other 
munitions  used  against  British  troops  at 
the  BatUe  of  Bunker  Hill. 

The  fort  also  waa  one  of  the  sites 
to  which  Paul  Revere  rode,  warning  that 
the  British  were  coming. 

Today.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the 
desk  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Port  Constitution  National 
Historic  Site  in  New  Hampshire,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  that  with  Its  passage  we 
will  be  on  our  way  toward  havin;;  the 
historic  landmark  restored. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  'Mr 
Oambrell  ) .  The  bUl  wUl  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  707)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Port  Constitution 
National  Historic  Site  In  New  Hampshire, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  CoTTOJf.  was  received,  read  twice  by 
It5  title  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


S.  708— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  THE  VILLAGE 
OP  ORLEANS.  VT. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr  President.  I  Intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
for  the  relief  of  the  village  of  Orleans, 
Vt. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation 
Is  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Postmaster 
General  to  receive  and  consider  any 
claims  of  the  village  of  Orleans.  Vt..  for 
the  repajonent  of  six  unpaid  money  or- 
ders issued  to  the  village  in  1945  in  the 
aggregate  amount  of  $527.31.  The  bill 
would  require  the  Postmaster  General  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  the  /ace 
value  of  the  money  orders  to  the  village. 

This  bill  is  the  same  as  S.  839  of  the 
90th  Congress  and  S.  275  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress. Both  bills  were  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate but  the  House  failed  to  take  any 
action. 

I  ask  unanunous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  Senate  Report.  91-209.  explaining  the 
reason  for  the  Senate's  prior  favorable 
action  on  this  bill. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gambrxll)  .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  excerpt  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (8.  708)  for  the  relief  of  the 
village  of  Orleans.  Vt..  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Proxttt.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

The  excerpt  furnished  by  Mr.  Prouty 
Is  as  follows; 

Statement 

ThlB  bill  (S.  276)  la  Identlc&l  to  S.  839  of 
the  0Otb  Congr«sa  whlcb  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  on  which  the  House  took  no  ac- 
tion. The  facts  of  the  case  as  contained  In 
the  report  requested  from  the  Post  Office 
Department'  and  as  quoted  verbatim  In  the 
report  (No.  1338)  of  the  Commltte  on  the 
Judiciary  In  the  90th  Congress  accompany- 
ing S.  839  when  It  was  passed  by  the  Senat«, 
are  as  follows: 

The  Department  U  prohibited  by  law  from 


paying  a  money  order  after  20  years  from 
the  last  day  of  the  month  of  original  Issue. 
Also,  claims  for  unpaid  money  orders  are 
forever  barred  unless  received  bv  the  Depart- 
ment within  that  period  (39  tJ^.C.  6103(d)). 

It  la  our  understanding  that  In  194S  the 
treasurer  of  the  village  of  Orleans  purchased 
six  money  orders  totaUlng  t627.31.  to  be  used 
for  payment  to  the  Province  of  Quebec,  Can- 
ada, of  a  duty  tax  on  certain  securlUes. 
lAter  It  was  determined  that  there  was  no 
tax  UablUty  on  the  securities,  and  conse- 
quently the  money  orders  were  not  used.  The 
present  board  of  trustees  of  the  village  was 
unaware  of  the  money  orders  until  recently, 
when  they  turned  up  In  the  personal  effects 
of  the  deceased  village  treasurer. 

Pursuant  to  the  law  cited  above,  records 
relating  to  the  subject  money  orders  have 
been  destroyed.  We,  therefore,  have  no  way 
of  knowing  whether  duplicate  money  orders 
were  Issued  In  this  case.  If  they  were,  enact- 
ment of  S.  839  would  constitute  a  double 
payment. 

We  would  suggest  the  probablllUes  are 
that  duplicates  effecting  a  refund  to  the 
village  were  issued,  since  in  all  likelihood 
the  question  of  the  unused  money  orders 
and  what  to  do  about  them  arose  when  the 
village  authorities  met  to  discuss  the  finan- 
cial affairs  of  the  vUlage.  Presumably,  the 
original  money  orders  were  lost  or  mislaid  at 
the  time;  In  which  case  It  Is  reasonable  to 
expect  that  the  village  would  file  for  dupli- 
cates. 

Enactment  of  legislation  such  as  8.  839 
would  make  It  incumbent  upon  the  Depart- 
ment to  maintain  money  order  records  In- 
definitely. This  would  be  contrary  to  the 
policy  established  by  Congress  in  enacting 
section  8103(d)  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code;  namely,  that  the  records  of  the  De- 
partment cannot  be  maintained  Indefinitely 
to  adjudicate  the  millions  of  money  orders 
Issued  annually. 

At  the  request  of  the  committee,  the  spon- 
sor of  the  bill  has  produced  an  affidavit  from 
the  village  of  Orleans,  which  the  committee 
believes  overcomes  the  objection  of  the  De- 
partment The  affidavit  indicates  that  In  this 
case  there  is  no  danger  of  a  double  payment. 
In  agreement  with  the  previous  action  in 
the  90th  Congress,  the  committee  recom- 
mends the  bill  favorably. 


S.  709— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF  A  NATIONAL  CEME- 
TERY IN  THE  STATE  OP  VERMONT 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional cemetery  in  the  State  of  Vermont. 

Two  years  ago  in  introducing  a  similar 
measure.  I  noted  that  35  of  our  98  na- 
tional cemeteries  were  inactive.  I  am  dis- 
tressed to  note  today  that  since  then, 
11  more  facilities  have  been  so  classified. 
The  Department  of  the  Army  Informs  me 
that  this  trend  wUI  continue  suid  thus 
there  will  soon  be  little  or  no  space  avail- 
able for  our  Nation  to  accord  one  final 
honor  to  those  who  have  served  our  Na- 
tion well. 

Not  only  is  our  national  cemetery  sys- 
tem short  of  space,  but  it  is  also  Inequi- 
table geographically.  Of  particular  con- 
cern to  me  is  that  there  Is  no  national 
cemetery  In  the  six  SUtes  of  New  Eng- 
land. The  nearest  national  cemetery  for 
burial  of  New  England  veterans  Is  In 
Parmlngdale.  Long  Island.  N.Y.  Not  only 
Is  the  distance  too  great  for  most  New 
Englanders,  but  the  Department  of  the 
Army  Informs  me  that  space  In  this 
cemetery  will  run  out  in  1975. 
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The  storage  of  space  and  the  inequi- 
table distribution  of  our  national  ceme- 
teries demands  the  attenUon  of  the 
Congress.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  newly 
formed  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affaire 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  national 
cemeteries  wUl  review  the  problems  I 
have  raised. 

Mr.  President,  my  bUl  does  not  seek 
to  revise  the  entire  national  cemetery 
system,  though  such  a  revision  may  well 
be  In  order.  Rather  the  bill  simply  di- 
rects the  SecreUry  of  the  Army  to  estab- 
lish a  national  cemetery  in  the  State  of 
Vermont.  In  the  measure  I  have  pur- 
posely omitted  reference  to  any  specific 
location  for  this  cemetery.  I  have,  how- 
ever, conditioned  its  selection  on  the  ap- 
proval of  appropriate  local  officials 

Mr.  President,  while  my  bill  responds 
only  to  the  needs  of  my  State,  I  hope  its 
introduction  may  serve  as  a  catalyst  for 
a  review  of  our  entire  national  cemetery 
system. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Gambrell)  .  The  bill  wiU  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  709)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  national  cemetery  in 
the  State  of  Vermont,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Prouty,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 


S.  715— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  ESTABLISH  THE  FEDERAL 
CITY  BICENTENNIAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT CORPORATION 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  senior  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Allott),  the  senior  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman).  and  myself,  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  establish  the  Federal  City  Bicen- 
tennial Development  Corporation,  to 
provide  for  the  preparation  and  carrying 
out  of  a  development  plan  for  certain 
areas  between  the  White  House  and  the 
Capitol,  to  further  the  purposes  for 
which  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  National 
Historic  Site  was  designated,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

This  proposal  was  submitted  and  rec- 
ommended by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  tile  letter  from  Under  Secretary 
Fred  J.  Russell  accompanying  It  'je 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  In 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Intbkior, 
Weuhington,  D.C.,  January  26,  1971. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Acnew. 
President  0/  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mm..  Presoent:  Enclosed  Is  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill,  "To  establish  the  Federal 
City  Bicentennial  Development  Corporation, 
to  provide  for  the  preparation  and  carrying 
out  of  a  development  plan  for  certain  areas 
between  the  White  House  and  the  Capitol,  to 
further  the  purposes  for  which  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  National  Historic  Site  was 
designated,   and   for  other  purposes." 

We  recommend  that  this  bill  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committee  for  considera- 
tion, and  we  recommend  that  It  be  enacted. 

The  bill  establishes  a  Federal  corporaUon 
to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  development  area 
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between  the  Capitol  and  the  White  House. 
The  corporation  la  directed  to  transmit  the 
plan  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission,  and  the 
District  of  Colimibla  Government  for  ap- 
proval. Upon  such  approval,  the  corpora- 
tion Is  directed  to  submit  the  plan  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Following  60 
days  after  such  transmittal,  the  corpora- 
tion Is  authorized  to  proceed  with  the  ex- 
ecution and  implementation  of  the  plan. 

The  corporation  Is  authorized,  among  other 
things,  to  acquire,  operate,  and  sell  real  and 
personal  property,  enter  Into  contracts  with 
public  and  private  agencies  or  persons,  estab- 
Ush  such  restrictions  as  are  necessary  to  as- 
sure development,  maintenance,  and  protec- 
tion of  the  development  area  In  accordance 
with  the  plan,  and  to  borrow  money  from 
the  Treasury  In  such  amounts  as  may  be  au- 
thorized m  appropriation  acts. 

The  bill  provides  that  no  new  construc- 
tion shall  be  authorized  or  conducted  within 
the  development  area  after  enactment  except 
upon  prior  certification  by  the  corporation 
that  the  construction  Is.  or  may  reasonably 
expected  to  be,  consistent  with  the  develop- 
ment plan.  If  the  plan  has  not  become  effec- 
tive after  16  months,  however,  the  require- 
ment for  such  a  certification  will  cease  until 
the  plan  does  become  effective. 

Provisions  are  Included  conforming  the 
corporation's  acquisition,  relocation,  and 
other  authorities  to  applicable  portions  of 
the  DC.  Ode  and  other  Federal  laws,  and 
the  corporation  Is  directed  to  make  pay- 
ments m  lieu  of  taxes  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Oovernment  In  connection  with  any 
real  property  acquired  and  owned  by  the 
corporation. 

We  support  the  concept  of  redeveloping 
thU  portion  of  the  District  of  Columbia  from 
the  Capitol  to  the  White  House.  As  the  Pres- 
ident said  on  September  8,  1970,  In  support 
of  similar  legislation, 

"Time  Is  short.  The  approaching  Bicenten- 
nial provides  us  an  opportunity  to  fulfill  In 
this  city,  at  this  time,  a  magnificent  vision 
of  the  men  who  founded  our  Nation,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  create  a  standard  for  the 
rest  of  the  Nation  by  which  to  measure  their 
own  urban  achievement,  and  on  which  to 
build  visions  of  their  own.  Much  has  been 
written  of  the  crisis  of  the  American  city. 
Too  much  of  what  has  been  written  Is  true. 
The  time  has  come  to  measure  what  we  do, 
not  by  what  we  are,  but  by  what  we  can  be. 
If  we  do  not  do  this  work  now.  other  men 
will  do  It  for  us  at  another  time.  Let  us  do 
It  now." 

The  submission  of  this  draft  legislation  an- 
swers that  directive. 

Administrative  services  for  the  corpora- 
tion will  be  provided  by  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
such  funds  as  may  be  required  to  carry  out 
Its  purposes. 

On  September  30.  1965,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  with  the  concixrrence  of  the 
President,  designated  the  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue National  Historic  Site  pursuant  to  the 
Act  of  August  21.  1935  (49  Stat.  666) .  All  but 
approximately  six  blocks  of  the  national  his- 
toric site  Is  located  within  the  development 
area  defined  In  this  proposed  bill. 

The  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  the  national  historic  site  Is  to 
assure  that  developments  are  consistent  with 
the  preservation  of  the  historic  character 
of  the  site.  We  believe  the  Secretary  can  ex- 
ercise that  responslbUlty  within  the  context 
of  the  bill. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
»dvlsed  that  the  presentation  of  this  draft 
bill  Is  In  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
President. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Fkxd  J.  Russell, 
Vnier  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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Mr.  JACKSON.  This  proposal  was  also 
submitted  by  the  Department  late  in  the 
second  session  of  the  91st  Congress  and 
introduced  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Colorado  and  me.  Hearings  were  held 
before  the  Interior  Committee,  but  it  was 
too  late  in  the  session  for  final  action  to 
be  taken. 

Mr.  President,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  has  spoken  to 
me  about  this  bill  In  connection  with 
possible  interests  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
After  we  have  acted  on  It,  we  will  be 
happy  to  have  the  bill  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs,  If  that  Is  his  wish. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gambrell)  .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  715)  to  establish  the  Fed- 
eral City  Bicentennial  Development 
Corporation,  to  provide  for  the  prepara- 
tion and  carrying  out  of  a  development 
plan  for  certain  areas  between  the  White 
House  and  the  Capitol,  to  further  the 
purposes  for  which  the  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  National  Historic  Site  was  des- 
ignated, and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Jackson  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators,  by  request) ,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  then  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  if 
Mr.  Sparkman  wishes  It,  by  unanimous 
consent. 

S.  716— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AUTHORIZE  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  THE  SALINE  WATER  CON- 
VERSION PROGRAM  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1972 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
with  my  colleague  from  Colorado,  the 
senior  minority  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  to  in- 
troduce, by  request,  the  measure  pro- 
posed by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  authorize  the  fiscal  year  1972  appro- 
priations for  the  saline  water  conversion 
program.  The  Department's  measure 
proposes  an  authorization  totaling  $27,- 
025,000  to  continue  the  program  through 
fiscal  year  1972.  This  amount  supports 
the  request  for  appropriations  included 
In  the  President's  budget,  and  it  com- 
pares to  a  program  level  of  $28,677,934 
In  fiscal  year  1971. 

The  saline  water  conversion  program 
was  established  by  the  Congress  to  sup- 
port research  and  development  aimed 
at  the  achievement  of  low-cost  methods 
for  desalting  saline  and  brackish  water 
for  beneficial  consumptive  purposes. 
The  program  through  fiscal  year  1967 
operated  under  two  basic  authorizations ; 

First.  Authority  to  conduct  research 
and  development  programs.  Saline  Wa- 
ter Act  of  1952  (66  Stat.  328)  as 
amended. 

Second.  Authority  to  construct,  oper- 
ate, and  maintain  desalting  plants  In 
order  to  demonstrate  the  production  of 
desalted  water  (72  Stat.  1706). 

In  1967,  the  Congress  enacted  legisla- 
tion (81  Stat.  78)  to  consolidate  the  ear- 
lier acts  imder  the  title  of  the  Saline 
Water  Conversion  Act.  and  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1968.  It  has 


since  been  the  policy  of  the  Congress  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  pro- 
gram on  an  annual  basis. 

The  existing  legislation  includes  lan- 
guage establishing  the  fiscal  year  1972 
appropriation  as  the  final  year  of  full 
funding  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of 
the  saline  water  conversion  program.  The 
legislation  provides  for  additional  years 
of  funding  only  for  the  orderly  termi- 
nation of  the  work  undertaken  through 
fiscal  year  1972. 

Although  the  administration  has  not 
yet  made  any  recommendations  concern- 
ing the  future  of  the  program.  It  will  be 
necessary  for  the  Congress  to  give  con- 
sideration to  this  matter  during  this  ses- 
sion. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  will  consider  whether  there 
Is  a  need  for  further  Federal  efforts  In  de- 
salting research  and  oevelopment  as  it 
reviews  the  proposed  fiscal  year  1972  au- 
thorization. We  must  decide  whether  the 
program  Is  to  be  continued  along  pres- 
ent lines,  restructured,  or  ohased  out. 
This  will  require  basic  policy  decisions, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  administra- 
tion will  make  timely  recommendations 
to  assist  In  this  effort. 

I  request  that  the  text  of  the  Depart- 
ment's letter  transmitting  the  draft  bill 
be  Included  in  the  Record  following  my 
rcni&rks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gambrell)  .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  letter  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  716)  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  the  saline  water  conversion 
program  for  fiscal  year  1972,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Jack- 
son (for  himself  and  Mr.  Allott,  by  re- 
quest), was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  letter  furnished  by  Mr.  Jackson 
Is  as  follows: 

U.S.  Depabtuent  or  the  Interior. 
Washington,  D.C,  January  29, 1971. 
Hon.  Spied  T.  Aonew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Prestoekt  :  Enclosed  Is  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  "To  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Saline  Water  Conversion  Program 
for  fiscal  year  1972.  and  for  other  purposes." 

We  recommend  that  the  bill  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  Committee  for  considera- 
tion, and  we  recommend  that  It  be  enacted. 
This  Department's  Office  of  Saline  Water 
(OSW)  has  made  considerable  progress  in 
the  development  of  practical,  low-cost  meth- 
ods for  producing  fresh  water  from  saline, 
brackish,  and  other  mineralized  or  chemi- 
cally-charged waters.  It  has  fostered  the  de- 
velopment of  desalting  technology  and  has 
encouraged  water  planners  and  the  desalting 
Industry  to  cooperate  In  developing  viable 
plans  for  meeting  the  Nation's  water  require- 
ments. 

The  legislation  under  which  the  OSW  con- 
ducts Its  program,  the  Act  of  July  3,  1962,  as 
amended  (42  TJ.S.C.  1961  et  seq.),  authorizes 
"to  be  appropriated  such  sums,  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  as  may  be  specified 
In  annual  appropriation  authorization  acts." 
In  order  to  meet  fiscal  year  1972  program 
requirements,  we  propose  an  appropriation 
of  »27,026,000  to  enable  the  OSW  to  conduct 
Its  research  and  development  program  as 
follows: 

I.  Research  and  development  operating  ex- 
penses, $15,675,000; 
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n.  DMlgn.  construction.  acqulBltlon.  mod- 
Iflcatlon,  oper«Uon.  and  maintenance  of  ■«- 
line  water  conversion  teet  beds  and  teet 
facUlUes,  •7.386.000; 

m.  Design,  construction,  acquisition,  mod- 
ification, operation,  and  maintenance  of  sa- 
line water  conversion  modules.  $1,425,000; 
and 

IV.  Admlnutratlon  and  coordination.  %2,- 
640.000. 

Major  cbanges  from  the  fiscal  year  1971 
program  of  •28.077.934.  are  described  as  fol- 
lows. 

Research  and  development  operating  ex- 
penses activity  contains  a  net  increase  of 
$495,066.  Sizable  cutbacks  or  elimination  of 
effort  for  1972  bave  been  made  in  the  mate- 
rials. crystalUaztlon,  and  electrodlalysls  re- 
search and  development  programs.  Addi- 
tional emphasis  is  planned  for  environmental 
research  and  development  to  assure  that 
measures  for  protection  of  the  ecology  are 
Incorporated  In  the  process  developmental 
program.  Also,  funds  are  required  for  addi- 
tional equipment  Involved  in  further  devel- 
opment of  distillation  processes. 

Design,  constTuction,  acquisition,  modifi- 
cation, operation,  and  maintenance  o/  saline 
water  conversion  test  beds  and  test  facili- 
ties activity  reflects  an  Increase  of  11.985,000 
and  includes  a  request  for  three  additional 
positions.  Two  of  the  three  positions  are  for 
managerial  support  at  the  Roswell.  New 
Mexico  and  Freeport.  Texas  facilities.  The 
manager  at  each  of  these  facilities  is  the 
only  OSW  representative  on  site.  The  ex- 
panded activities  require  that  the  managers 
be  provided  assistance  In  technically  coor- 
dinating the  programs.  The  third  position  Is 
for  the  Wrlghtsvllle  Beach,  North  Carolina. 
Test  Facility  to  assist  the  physical  science 
technician  in  responding  to  the  increasing 
analytical  requirements  associated  with  eval- 
uation of  new  and  improved  sea  water  de- 
salting development  plants. 

Included  in  the  program  for  this  activity 
in  FT  1972  is  <2. 100.000  for  acquisition  of 
two  reverse  osmosis  test  beds.  Acquisition  of 
a  reverse  osmosis  sea  water  plant  is  an  essen- 
tial intermediate  step  toward  the  advance- 
ment of  economical  desalting  of  sea  water 
by  this  process.  Past  engineering  and  eco- 
nomic studies  have  shown  that  reverse  os- 
mosis Is  more  economical  than  distillation 
for  desalting  sea  water  in  plant  sizes  up  to 
6  million  gallons  per  day  The  plight  of  small 
communities  where  the  populatton  depends 
upon  bottled  water  for  cooking  and  drinking 
indicates  a  need  for  production  plants  of  this 
type. 

A  500.000  to  750.000  gpd  High  Product  Re- 
covery test  bed  plant  is  needed  primarily  to 
reduce  the  volume  of  brine  effluent  that 
must  be  disposed  of  without  adverse  effect 
on  the  environment,  particularly  In  Inland 
areas.  Recognizing  the  need  for  development 
of  high  product  recovery  and  high  flux  mem- 
brane plant  technology  OSW,  over  the  past 
3  years,  has  devoted  significant  efforts  to  de- 
velop suitable  hardware  and  system  com- 
ponents required  for  these  plants.  Evalua- 
tion of  the  technology  on  a  test  bed  scale 
Is  now  necessary  to  confirm  pilot  plant  data 
prior  to  scale  up  to  prototype  and  com- 
mercial plants  of  multlmllllon  gallons  per 
day  capacity. 

Design,  construction,  acquisition,  modifica- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  saline 
water  conversion  modules  acUvity  \b  de- 
creased by  94.170.000.  This  decrease  Is  at- 
tributable to  the  acquisition  cost  of  the 
Vertical  Tube  Evaporator  Multistage  Flash 
Module  that  was  authorized  for  fiscal  year 
1971. 

Administration  and  coordination  activity 
shows  an  Increase  of  •37.000  and  Includes  a 
request  for  two  additional  positions  in  the 
06W  Washington  headquarters  Ttaeoe  posi- 
tions are:  (i)  a  project  management  engi- 
neer to  assist  In  planning  cooperative  pro- 


grams with  other  water  planning  agencies 
and  other  field  test  programs;  and  (3)  a 
budget  clerk  to  assist  the  budget  officer  In 
preparing  and  managing  the  OSW  budget. 

The  appropriation  authorization  requested 
for  FY  1972  refiects  two  other  changes  from 
the  FY  1971  authorization.  It  omits  the  dol- 
lar limitation  on  foreign  expenditures  and  It 
provides  for  a  2  percent  overrun  In  admin- 
istration and  coordination  activity. 

Deletion  of  limitation  on  foreign  expend- 
itures. The  FY  1971  authorization  limited 
foreign  expenditures  to  HOCOOO.  Restoration 
of  foreign  authority  is  requested  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  highly  promising  research  grants 
In  the  reverse  osmosis  area  to  foreign  Institu- 
tions. The  FY  1971  funding  of  this  activity  is 
approximately  •65.000.  Since  the  enactment 
of  the  restriction  on  foreign  expenditures. 
OSW  has  not  been  receiving  research  pro- 
posals from  foreign  institutions.  In  the  past. 
OSW  has  only  funded  those  research  pro- 
posals that  were  unique  and  showed  a  high 
degree  of  promise.  Removal  of  the  restriction 
will  help  to  assure  that  the  United  States  will 
obtain  the  Information  possessed  by  foreign 
research  scientists.  The  exchange  of  informa- 
tion between  this  Nation  and  foreign  nations 
is  most  decidedly  one  way.  i.e..  we  provide 
more  information  than  we  receive.  Although 
It  U  not  expected  that  expenditures  for 
foreign  research  will  be  significant,  it  Is  hard 
to  estimate  precisely  what  the  requirement 
will  be. 

Reprogramming — Administration  and  Co- 
ordination. The  administration  and  coordina- 
tion acUvlty,  approximating  10  percent  of  the 
total  authorization,  must  provide  for  all  OSW 
headquarters  costs,  of  which  90  percent  are 
for  personnel.  The  authorization  for  this  ac- 
tivity In  fiscal  year  1970.  adjusted  for  the  pay 
Increase  under  Public  Law  92-231.  exceeded 
actual  charges  by  less  than  $10,000.  An  In- 
ordinate degree  of  control  is  required 
throughout  the  year  to  assure  that  no  action 
Is  taken  which  might  result  In  overobllgatlon 
of  the  authorized  funds  In  this  account.  As 
an  example  of  the  problem,  if  personnel  em- 
ployment within  the  authorized  celUng  ex- 
ceeds the  estimate  by  only  one  man -year  and 
If  sufficient  savings  cannot  be  made  In  the 
relatively  small  balance  of  the  funds  In  other 
than  personnel  costs,  the  OSW  may  be  r«- 
qmred  to  seek  congressional  reUef.  A  2  per- 
cent reprogramming  authority  ( approximate- 
ly •50.000*  appears  reasonable. 

A  statement  concerning  significant  envi- 
ronmental impacts  of  the  proposal  pursuant 
to  section  103(2(0  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental PoUcy  Act  of  1968  will  be  forwarded 
to  accompany  the  bill. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  this  proposed  legislation  is  In 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours. 

James  R.  Smttr. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

S  716 
A   bill    to   authorize   appropriations   for   the 
Saline  Water  Conversion  Program  for  flacal 
year  1973,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted   by   the   Senate   and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Saline  Water  Conver- 
sion Act  (06  Stat.  328) .  as  amended  (43  US.C. 
1951  et  aeq.) ,  during  fiscal  year  1973  the  sum 
of  •37.025.000  to  remain  avaUable  until  ex- 
pended as  follows: 

(1)  Rsaearch  and  development  operating 
expenses  not  more  than  •15.675.000:  Pro- 
vided.  That  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  8  of  the  Saline  Water  Conversion 
Act  (66  Stat.  328).  as  amended  (43  US.C. 
19581.  such  funds  may  be  obligated  for  the 
procurement  of  research  services  through 
contract  with  Institutions  or  Individuals  in 
foreign  countrlee; 


(2)  Design,  construction,  acquisition  mod 
Iflcauon.  operation,  and  maintenance  of  sa" 
line  water  conversion  test  beds  and  test  fa- 
cilities, not  more  than  •7,385,000; 

(3)  Design,  construction,  acquikttion  mod 
Ificatlon,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  sa- 
line water  conversion  modules,  not  more  th.^ 
•  1,425,000;  and  "•"«  inaa 

(4)  Administration  and  coordination  not 
more  than  •2,540,000.  " 

Expenditures  and  obligations  under  anj  of 
such  items,  may  be  Increased  by  not  more 
than  10  per  centum,  except  item  (4)  which 
may  be  increased  2  per  centum.  If  such  in- 
crease is  accompanied  by  an  equal  decrease 
in  expenditures  and  obligations  under  one  or 
more  of  the  other  items. 


S.  717— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL  TO 
ESTABLISH  THE  HELLS  CANYON- 
SNAKE  RIVER  IN  THE  STATES  OP 
IDAHO,  OREGON,  AND  WASHING- 
TON 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  it  ia 
with  extreme  concern  that  I  once  again 
call  the  attention  of  the  U.S.  Senate  to 
the  dangerous  threats  to  one  of  America's 
precious  natural  treasures— the  Hells 
Canyon  of  the  Snake  River.  It  is  incom- 
prehensible to  thousands  of  Americans 
that  the  Congress  has  not  yet  seen  fit 
to  protect  this  deepest  of  all  river  gorges 
on  earth. 

Last  year  I  introduced  legislation  to 
establish  the  Hells  Canyon-Snake  Na- 
tional River,  and  the  same  bill  was 
introduced  on  the  House  side  by  Con- 
gressman John  Saylor.  Congress  failed 
to  take  action  and  the  legislation  died 
when  we  adjourned  the  91st  Congress. 

My  great  concern,  and  John  Saylor's 
great  concern,  did  not  die.  Neither  did 
the  concern  of  the  thousands  from  New 
York  to  Oregon,  and  from  Alaska  to 
Texas,  who  have  taken  the  time  to  ex- 
press their  heartfelt  views  to  me.  to  the 
House  and  Senate  Committees  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  AiTairs.  and  to  news- 
papers, radio  and  television  stations 
across  our  great  land. 

I  still  feel  as  strongly  about  this  price- 
less treasure  as  I  did  last  year,  and  I 
believe  the  recent  nationwide  television 
program  "The  American  Wilderness," 
narrated  by  Hugh  Downs,  documented 
very  well  the  magnitude  of  public  opin- 
ion on  this  issue. 

Today,  I  am  again  introducing  legis- 
lation to  preserve  the  Middle  Snake  and 
adjacent  lands.  This  proposal  wUl  have 
some  modifications  from  last  year's  ver- 
sion. The  main  change  in  the  language  is 
a  change  from  so-called  instant  wilder- 
ness to  a  2-year  study  of  the  proposed 
wilderness  areas. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  text  of  my  proposal 
printed  in  the  Record,  along  with  the 
text  of  a  letter  I  received  from  the  Hells 
Canyon  Preservation  Council.  Inc.,  of 
Idaho  Palls.  Idaho,  immediately  following 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Oambrelli  .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  and  letter  will  be  printed 
in  the  RxcoRO. 

The  bill  (S.  717)  to  establish  the  Hells 
Canyon-Snake  River  in  the  States  of 
Idaho.  Oregon,  and  Washington,  and  for 
other  purposes,  intnxluced  by  Mr.  Pack- 
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WOOD,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  717 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That,  in  order  to 
preserve,  protect,  develop,  and  Interpret  for 
the  enjoyment  of  present  and  future  genera- 
tions the  one  hundred  and  twenty  mile  seg- 
ment of  the  Snake  River  between  the  town 
of  Homestead,  Oregon,  and  the  town  of 
Asotin.  Washington,  together  with  portions 
of  several  of  Its  tributaries,  and  the  lands 
adjacent  thereto,  which  possess  unusual  and 
outstanding  scenic,  recreational,  geological, 
flsh  and  wildlife,  historical,  cultural  and 
other  values,  there  Is  hereby  established  the 
Hells  Canyon-Snake  National  River.  The  Na- 
tional River  shall  consist  of  the  land,  waters, 
and  interests  therein  within  the  area  gen- 
erally depicted  on  the  drawing  entitled 
"Boundary  Map,  Proposed  Hells  Canyon- 
Snake  National  River"  which  is  on  file  In  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Hells  Can- 
yon-Snake National  River  shall  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  In 
the  manner  set  forth  In  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  may  acquire  lands, 
waters,  and  Interest  therein  (Including  scenic 
and  conservation  easements)  within  the  area 
comprising  Hells  Canyon-Snake  National 
River  by  donation,  purchase  with  donated  or 
appropriated  funds,  exchange,  or  otherwise. 
Any  proi>erty  within  such  area  owned  by  the 
State  of  Idaho,  Oregon,  or  Washington,  or 
any  political  subdivision  thereof,  may  be 
acquired  by  donation  only.  All  Federal  lands, 
including  national  forest  lands  and  all  other 
Federally  owned  lands,  within  such  area  are 
hereby  made  a  part  of  the  Hells  Canyon- 
Snake  National  River,  and  Jurisdiction  there- 
of shall  reside  with  the  Secretary. 

Sec  3.  The  Hells  Canyon-Snake  National 
River  shall  consist  of  three  administrative 
unite,  as  follows: 

(A)  The  Seven  Devils  unit,  consisting  of 
approximately  three  hundred  and  fouirteen 
thousand  acres  within  the  Nez  Perce  and 
Payette  National  Forests  In  the  State  of 
Idaho  bordering  on  the  Snake  River,  to- 
gether with  adjacent  lands.  The  Snake  River 
boundary  of  this  unit  shall  begin  at  a  point 
in  Idaho  approximately  one-half  mile  north 
of  the  point  on  the  Snake  River  directly  east 
of  the  town  of  Homestead,  Oregon,  and  ex- 
tending northerly,  a  distance  of  approxi- 
mately fifty-seven  miles  on  the  Idaho  side 
of  the  Snake  River  to  a  point  on  the  river 
In  Idaho  directly  east  of  the  point  of  con- 
fluence of  Lookout  Creek  In  the  State  of 
Oregon  with  the  Snake  River.  The  exterior 
boundaries  of  this  unit  shall  be  the  boun- 
daries set  forth  In  the  map  referred  to  In 
the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

(B)  The  Imnaha  unit  consisting  of  ap- 
proximately three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand acres  In  the  Wallowa- Whitman  Na- 
tional Forest  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  and 
extending  along  the  Snake  River  In  the  State 
of  Oregon  from  the  southernmost  point  of 
the  national  forest  boundary  which  touches 
the  Snake  River  (approximately  one-half 
mile  above  the  mouth  of  McOraw  Creek) 
northward  approximately  ninety-one  miles 
along  the  Oregon  side  of  the  Snake  River  to 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  Wallowa- 
Whltman  Forest  at  the  point  where  It 
touches  the  Snake  River.  The  exterior  boun- 
daries of  such  unit  are  further  defined  In 
the  map  referred  to  In  the  first  secUon  of 
this  Act. 

(0)  The  Snake  River  unit  of  approxi- 
mately fifty  thousand  acres,  extending  In  a 
"trip  approximately  one-quarter  mile  wide 
oo  the  Idaho  side  of  the  Snake  River  from 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  Seven  Devils 
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unit  to  a  point  due  east  of  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  cltv  limits  of  the  town  of 
Asotin,  Washington;  and  extending  north- 
ward approxln-.itely  thirty -six  miles  on  the 
Oregon  and  Washington  side  of  the  Snake 
River  from  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
Imnaha  unit  to  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  city  limits  of  the  town  of  Asotin.  Wash- 
ington. Such  unit  shall  also  Include  both 
sides  of  the  Salmon  River  In  the  State  of 
Idaho  in  a  strip  approximately  one-quarter 
mile  wide  on  each  side  of  such  river,  from 
the  point  of  its  confluence  with  the  Snake 
River,  upstream  approximately  one  hundred 
miles  to  the  mouth  of  Elkhorn  Creek,  and 
also  Include  both  sides  of  the  Grande  Ronde 
River  In  the  States  of  Washington  and  Ore- 
gon In  a  strip  approximately  one-quarter  of 
a  mile  wide  on  each  side  of  said  river,  from 
the  point  of  confluence  with  the  Snake,  up- 
stream approximately  forty  miles  to  the  town 
of  Troy.  Oregon. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  administer  the 
National  River  area  In  such  a  manner  as 
will  In  his  Judgment  best  accomplish  the 
following:  (1)  conservation  of  scenic,  wil- 
derness, recreational,  cultural,  historic  and 
other  values  contributing  to  public  enjoy- 
ment; (2)  public  outdoor  recreation;  (3) 
such  management,  utilization,  and  disposal 
of  renewable  natural  resources  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  such  existing  uses  and  develop- 
ments as  will  promote  or  are  compatible  with, 
or  do  not  significantly  Impair,  public  recrea- 
tion and  conservation  of  the  scenic,  wilder- 
ness, recreational,  cultural,  historic,  or 
other  values  contributing  to  the  public  en- 
joyment. 

Sbc.  5.  (a)  All  lands  comprising  the  Na- 
tional River  are  hereby  withdrawn  from 
mineral  entry  and  location.  Timber  harvest 
within  the  area  comprising  the  National 
River,  except  for  the  purpose  of  construction 
of  recreational  roads  and  other  recreational 
developments,  shall  be  excluded. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  4, 
grazing  Is  hereby  specifically  declared  to  be 
an  allowable  and  permissible  use  within  the 
National  River. 

(c)  Scenic  values  of  the  Snake  River  unit 
shall  be  preserved  primarily  through  acquisi- 
tion of  scenic  and  conservation  easements, 
and  through  encouragement  of  appropriate 
State  and  local  zoning  restrictions. 

Sec.  6.  Within  two  years  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  ehall 
review  the  area  within  the  National  River 
and  shall  report  to  the  President  in  accord- 
ance with  sections  3(b)  and  3(d)  of  the 
Wilderness  Act.  his  recommendations  as  to 
the  suitability  or  nonsultablUty  of  any  area 
within  the  National  River  for  designation  as 
wilderness.  Any  designation  of  any  such  area 
as  wilderness  shall  be  accomplished  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  sections  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act. 

Sec.  7.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  take  no 
action  with  respect  to  acquiring  by  condem- 
nation the  fee  title  to  any  lands  or  waters 
authorized  to  be  acquired  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  unless  the  Secretary  has  first  deter- 
mined that  the  acquisition  of  a  Ecenlc  or 
conservation  easement  covering  such  lands  or 
waters  would  not  be  economically  feasible. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  or  any  authorization  heretofore 
given  pursuant  to  law,  no  dams  or  other 
water  Impoundments  shall  be  constructed 
on  any  portion  or  segment  of  the  Snake. 
Imnaha.  Salmon,  and  Grande  Ronde  Rivers 
within  the  Hells  Oanyon-Snake  National 
River;  except  that  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act  (41  Stat.  1063)  ehall  con- 
tinue to  apply  to  any  project  (as  defined  In 
such  Act)  on  such  portion  or  segment  which 
is  already  constructed  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  permit  and  encour- 
age public  hunting  and  fishing  In  all  lands 


and  waters  under  his  control  within  the 
Hells  Canyon-Snake  National  River.  Such 
hunting  and  fishing  shall  be  carried  out  In 
accordance  with  the  law  of  the  State  within 
which  such  lands  or  waters  are  located. 

Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  may  enter  Into  co- 
operative agreements  with  the  owners  of 
property  which  are  designated  herein  as  In- 
cluded within  the  exterior  boundaries  of 
the  Hells  Canyon-Snake  National  River  as 
sites  In  non-Federal  ownership.  Such 
agreements  shall  contain,  but  need  not  bt 
limited  to,  provisions  that  in  effect  state 
that  (1)  the  Secretary  shall  have  the  right 
of  access  at  aU  reasonable  times  to  all  pub- 
lic portions  of  the  property  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  visitors  through  the 
property  and  interpreting  It  to  the  public, 
and  (2)  no  changes  or  alternations  in  the 
type  of  use  shall  be  made  In  such  non- 
Federal  properties,  Including  buildings  and 
grounds,  without  the  written  consent  of  the 
Secretary. 

Sec.  10.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  sum  of  not  more  than  •40.- 
000,000  for  Improvement  of  the  road  from 
the  town  of  Imnaha,  Oregon,  through  the 
Inuiaha  River  Canyon  to  Dug  Bar  on  the 
Snake  River,  the  road  from  White  Bird.  Idaho, 
to  Pittsburg.  Landing  on  the  Snake  River 
and  the  existing  road  from  Imnaha.  Oregon, 
to  the  Hat  Point  lookout  above  the  Snake 
River.  There  is  also  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated the  sum  of  not  more  than  •lO.- 
000,000  for  the  development  of  recreation 
facilities  (principally  campgrounds)  along 
the  three  roads  as  described  above  and  for 
the  development  of  a  visitors  center  at  Hat 
Point  tmd  for  such  additional  development 
as  may  be  necessary  to  fulfill  other  require- 
ments set  forth  herein.  Further,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums,  but 
not  more  than  •10.000.000.  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  acquisition  of  lands  and  Inter- 
ests In  lands  within  the  National  River. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Packwood 
is  as  follows: 

Hells  Canton  Preseevation 

CouNcu..  Inc., 
Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  February  5,  1971. 
To:    All   Members   of   Congress   from   Idaho, 
Washington,  and  Oregon. 

Dear  Sir:  Few  of  America's  great  natural 
treasvires  remain  today,  unspoiled  and  yet 
unprotected.  The  legislation  of  earlier  Con- 
gresses protect  most  and  we  now  have  a  sys- 
tem of  national  parks  and  preserves  unparal- 
leled in  man's  history. 

But  the  Hells  Canyon  of  the  Snake  River 
Is  not  protected.  And  yet  It  is  a  National 
treasure,  unique  in  this  World,  left  un- 
sp>olled  because  only  recently  has  man  found 
ways  to  conquer  its  greatness. 

The  deepest  of  all  river  gorges  on  our  en- 
tire planet.  Hells  Canyon  is  still  much  as 
man  first  found  It.  And  through  Its  heart, 
nearly  8,000  feet  below  the  snow-capped 
canyon  rim,  the  last  free-fiowlng  stretch  of 
the  once-proud  Middle  Snake  River  still  runs 
wild  and  rampant. 

It  is  well  known  that  Hells  Canyon  is 
threatened  today,  In  danger  of  being  lost 
forever.  Applications  are  pending  and  final 
briefs  have  been  filed  with  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  for  licenses  to  build  dams  in  the 
canyon  on  the  heretofore  untouched  portion 
of  the  Middle  Snake. 

But  Hells  Canyon  is  more  than  threatened. 
It  is  being  lost  today,  slowly  but  surely. 
Three  dams  already  choke  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  canyon  and  reservoir  pollutants  are 
even  now  killing  a  once-heaJthy,  ecological 
system.  Just  last  month  the  Idaho  Depart- 
ment of  Health  warned  residents  not  to  eat 
certain  species  of  flsh  from  the  area  because 
of  high  mercury  contamination.  Excess  nitro- 
gen and  Insufficient  dissolved  oxygen  in  the 
unnaturally  heated  water  are  killing  down- 
stream fish  and  ruining  centuries-old  salmon 
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runj.  Lees  Uian  two  months  ago.  tbe  IdAbo 
FUh  and  Oame  Department  testified  at  a 
Corps  of  Engineers'  bearing  that  tbe  mini- 
mum allowable  Sow  downstream  of  the  dams 
must  be  increased  If  aquatic  life  Is  to  be 
preserved. 

It  Is  not  only  tbe  existing  dams  that  are 
spoiling  this  great  American  treasure  Road 
construction  continues  unabated  in  the  wil- 
derness areas  adjacent  to  the  river  so  that 
timber  may  be  cut  and  trucked  out.  Some 
areas  have  alrectdy  been  lost  to  the  loggers' 
axe.  the  timber  almost  given  away  to  bolster 
a  faltering  lumber  industry.  PrloeJees  petro- 
glyphes  and  other  archeologlcal  artifacts 
holding  secrets  to  the  canyon's  early  hlstnrv 
have  been  defaced  or  stolen  by  careless 
sightseers. 

You  may  recaU  that  a  bill.  8.  940.  was 
Introduced  and  passed  by  the  Senate  during 
the  last  Congress  to  prohibit  tbe  licen&mg 
of  hydroelectric  dams  on  the  Middle  Snake 
for  a  period  of  eight  years.  In  appearance 
this  bill  appears  to  be  an  adequate  first  step 
toward  eventual  protection.  It  Is  not! 

The  fish  are  dying  today,  "nie  wilderness 
area  Is  being  logged.  Tbe  archeolo^cal  altes 
are  being  destroyed  The  power  and  water 
Interests  are  spending  millions  of  dollars  to 
clear  the  way  for  eventual  exploitation  of 
the  river  None  of  this  would  be  stopped  by 
a  moratorium.  In  ten  years  we  would  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  prwerve  the  same 
unique  treasure  that  we  have  todav. 

Another  bill  was  also  Introduced  during 
the  last  Congress.  The  Hells  Canyon-Snak* 
National  River  BUI  by  Senator  Packwood 
and  Congressman  Saylor  offers  the  only  real 
protection  for  the  river  and  the  canyon. 

It  Is  a  different  bill  than  most.  It  Is  aimed 
at  preserving  the  status  quo  of  this  mag- 
nificent Hells  Canyon  area.  It  offers  some- 
thing for  all  who  would  use  the  area  but 
not  exploit  It.  It  Is  different  from  a  national 
park  status  because  It  would  allow  the  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  to  continue:  administration 
would  remain  with  t'le  Forest  Service.  It  is 
different  from  a  wild  river  status  because 
it  would  also  preserve  the  adjacent  wilder- 
ness areas  and  allow  motorized  boats  to  con- 
tinue in  operation. 

The  Hells  Canyon-Snake  National  River 
Bin  will  soon  be  Introduced.  We  ask  that 
you  support  this  legislation  by  co-sponsor- 
ing the  bill  with  Bob  Packwood  and  John 
Saylor.  We  feel  your  support  by  co-sponsor- 
shlp  will  greatly  help  the  chances  of  the  bill 
getting  fair  consideration  by  Congress. 

I  am  enclosing  some  additional  informa- 
tion which  I  hope  you  will  review.  I  ask  you 
to  discuss  the  matter  in  depth  with  Senator 
Packwood  or  Congressman  Saylor.  If  we  in 
the  Council  can  be  of  luiy  assistance  in  help- 
ing you  to  learn  more  of  this  great  .American 
treaavire  we  are  attempting  to  preseire  for 
future  generations,  please  let  us  know 
Very  sincerely, 

Prrat  B.  HsNAtn.T, 

Director. 


S.  718— INTRODUCTION  OP  THE  PRO- 
GRAM  INFORMATION    ACT 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
Introducing  a  bill  which  will  create  a  cat- 
alog of  Federal  domestic  assistance  pro- 
grams. The  bill  is  cospooaored  by  Sena- 
tors BoGGS,  BBA1.L,  Bnnrm,  Case.  JAvrrs, 
Kknwedy,  Mathias,  Phicy.  Scott.  Ste- 
vens, Taft.  and  To'wtr. 

According  to  Its  terms,  this  bill  will 
require  the  President  to  publish  no  later 
than  May  1  of  each  year  s  catalog  to 
identify  and  describe  in  a  meaningful 
brealcdown  all  Federal  domestic  assist- 
ance pToerams.  The  catalog  shall  identi- 
fy and  describe  the  program,  including 
the  type  of  assistance;  provide  financial 


information  as  available;  state  obliga- 
tions of  those  receiving  aid;  identify  the 
appropriate  ofDclals  to  contract;  describe 
the  application  process.  Including  perti- 
nent deadlines;  and  identify  closely  re- 
lated programs. 

The  purpose  of  this  proposal  is  to  pro- 
vide meaningful  information  on  Federal 
domestic  assistance  programs  to  those  in 
most  need  of  obtaining  it,  the  intended 
beneficiaries.  We,  in  the  Congress,  over 
the  past  decade  have  attempted  to  solve 
many  of  the  problems  existing  in  our 
society  by  vast  Federal  programs  for  the 
aid  of  individuals.  States,  and  local  gov- 
ernments. At  the  same  time  we  have  en- 
couraged the  creation  of  a  vast  bureauc- 
racy to  administer  our  legislative  acts. 
Yet.  we  have  done  little  to  furnish  ef- 
ficiently the  (X)tential  beneficiaries  with 
enough  information  as  to  what  is  avail- 
able. The  Program  Information  Act  will 
be  a  small  but  important  step  toward 
that  end. 

Since  its  introduction  over  2'b  years 
ago.  this  legislation  has  enjoyed  wide 
sui}port  from  the  Members  of  Congress, 
the  executive  branch,  the  National 
Governors"  Conference,  and  the  National 
Association  of  County  Officials  and  many 
other  groups  and  individuals  on  both  the 
National  and  State  levels.  In  fact,  this 
legislation  has  already  enjoyed  the  ap- 
proval of  this  body  during  the  last  Con- 
gress, when  on  October  7.  1970,  S.  60 
was  unanimously  approved. 

MODmCATTONS    nOM    S.    80 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  which  I 
am  introducing  today  contains  two  im- 
portant changes  from  that  which  passed 
the  Senate  last  October.  First,  the  pro- 
gram information,  now  required  to  be 
included  in  the  catalog  on  each  Federal 
domestic  assistance  program,  will  Include 
meaningful  financial  Information  of  in- 
terest, not  only  to  those  applying  for 
Federal  assistance,  but  also  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  The  catalog  envisioned 
by  this  legislation  will  provide  informa- 
tion on  current  authorizations  and  ap- 
propriations for  each  program,  as  well  as 
obligations  incurred  for  past  years  and 
any  unobligated  balances.  This  will  cre- 
ate a  capability  in  the  catalog  to  provide 
information  on  which  Federal  programs 
are  available,  which  are  being  utilized, 
and  which  require  more  fimding. 

This  proposed  legislation  also  increases 
the  free  distribution  of  the  catalog  to 
encourage  wider  use  Under  the  proposed 
bill.  5,000  copies  of  the  catalog  will  be 
made  available  to  the  Memt>ers  of  Con- 
gress and  congressional  committees. 
Twenty-flve  thousand  additional  copies 
will  be  provided  to  Federal  agencies  and 
State  and  local  government  units. 

THX    COST    or    THIS    PROPOSAL 

Eight- thousand  copies  of  the  1970 
Catalog  of  Federal  Domestic  Assistance 
Programs  have  been  sold.  This  was  the 
Government  Printing  OCQces  entire 
stock.  Four-thousand  additional  copies 
have  been  ordered  to  be  printed  for  fu- 
ture demand.  This  is  In  addition  to  the 
25.000  copies  of  the  catalog  distributed 
to  the  Federal  agencies  and  State  and 
local  governments.  I  believe  it  would  be 
penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  to  cut  dis- 
tribution figures  for  the  catalog.  The  ef- 


fect would  l>e  to  further  the  gap  between 
the  richer  localities  and  the  poorer  ones 
It  is  the  richer  localities  that  will  buy 
the  catalog,  the  poorer  commimitles  will 
only  view  it  as  another  expense,  that  is 
if  they  know  about  It  in  the  first  place 
It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  free 
distribution  of  30,000  copies  of  this  cata- 
log will  approximate  $4  per  copy  or  $120  - 
000.  The  cost  of  distributing  10,000  copies 
of  the  catalog,  as  proposed  in  last  year's 
legislation,  would  approximate  $6  per 
copy  or  $60,000.  In  effect,  we  are  gaining 
three  times  the  distribution  at  twice  the 
additional  cost.  These  figures  are  con- 
tingent on  whether  the  present  binder 
form  of  the  catalog  is  retained. 

TUB  NEED  rOK  ENACTMENT 

Recently  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  the  executive  agency  pres- 
ently responsible  for  the  publication  of 
a  catalog  similar  to  that  contemplated 
by  this  legislation,  issued  its  reporting 
instructions  for  its  1971  Catalog  of  Fed- 
eral Domestic  Assistance.  First.  It  must 
be  noted  that  these  reporting  instruc- 
tions are  improvements  over  former 
years.  They  now  call  for  the  inclusion 
of  more  detailed  infornuttion  than  was 
previously  provided  and  for  a  reference 
to  related  program  information — some- 
thing that  in  three  prior  works  the  ex- 
ecutive brauich  h&A  not  chosen  to  provide. 
Those  Involved  in  the  project  at  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  should 
be  commended  for  these  improvements 
Nevertheless,  in  one  facet,  the  OCBce  of 
Management  and  Budget  lias  taken  a 
step  backward — in  the  important  area 
of  updating. 

Plans  for  the  1970  Catalog  of  Federal 
Domestic  Assistance  Progrsuns  called  for 
quarterly  updating.  To  this  date,  there 
has  kieen  only  one  update  prepared  for 
the  1970  catalog  and  that  was  released 
only  during  the  last  several  weeks. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
in  light  of  experience  with  the  1970  Cata- 
log now  plans  to  update  "periodically" 
the  1971  version.  It  must  be  concluded 
that  without  a  congressional  mandate, 
the  executive  branch  will  not  on  its  own 
initiative  provide  an  mformation  source 
that  can  be  used  as  a  decisionmaking 
tool.  If  the  catalog  user  is  going  to  utilize 
the  catalog  in  such  a  manner,  the  catalog 
must  be  accurate,  reliable  and  up-to- 
date.  A  periodic  updating  will  not  suffice 
to  achieve  this  end.  This  legislation  will 
require  that  It  be  accomplished. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bin  may  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Oam- 
BRELL).  The  bill  wrtll  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jecUon,  the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (8.  718)  to  create  a  catalog 
of  Federal  assistance  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Roth. 
for  himself  and  other  Senators,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  718 
Be  it   enacted   by   the   Senate  and  House 
of  Rspreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreai  assembled. 


I 


I 


SHORT  rmx 
Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Program  Information  Act". 

DRnurrioNS 
Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "Federal  domestic  assistance 
program"  meaus  any  activity  of  a  Federal 
agency  which  provides  assistance  or  benefits, 
whether  in  the  United  States  or  abroad,  that 
oau  be  requested  or  applied  for  by  a  State  or 
local  government,  or  any  Instrumentality 
thereof,  any  domestic  profit  or  nonprofit  cor- 
poraUoii.  Institution,  or  Individual,  other 
th.ia  a;,  agency  of  the  Federal  Government. 

(b)  A  'Pederal  domestic  assistance  pro- 
gram" may  in  practice  be  called  a  program, 
til  activity,  a  service,  a  project,  or  some  other 
name  regardless  of  whether  It  Is  Identified 
as  a  separate  program  by  statute  or  regula- 
tion. A  progmm  shall  be  Identified  In  terms 
of  differing  legal  authority,  administering  of- 
fice, funding,  financial  outlays,  purpose. 
benefits,  and  beneficiaries. 

(c)  "Assistance  or  benefits  "  Includes  but 
Is  not  limited  to  grants,  loans,  loan  gxi&r- 
antees.  scholarships,  mortgage  loans  and  In- 
surance or  other  types  of  financial  assist- 
ance; assistance  In  the  form  of  provision 
of  Pederal  facilities,  goods,  or  services,  dona- 
tion oc  provision  of  surplus  real  and  per- 
sonal property;  technical  assistance  and 
counseling;  statistical  and  other  expert  In- 
formation; and  service  activities  of  regula- 
tory agencies.  "Assistance  or  benefits"  does 
not  Include  conventional  public  Information 
services. 

(d)  "Requested  or  appUed  for"  means  that 
the  potential  applicant  or  beneficiary  must 
Initiate  the  process  which  will  eventually 
result  in  the  provision  of  assistance  or  bene- 
DU. 

(e)  "Administering  office"  means  the  low- 
est subdivision  of  any  Pederal  agency  that 
has  direct  operational  responsibility  for  man- 
aging a  Pederal  domestic  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

XXCLUBION 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  does  not  apply  to  any  ac- 
tivities related  to  the  collection  or  evalua- 
tion of  national  security  information. 

CATALOG    or    rEOERAL    DOMESTIC    ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAMS 

Sec  4.  The  President  shall  transmit  to 
Congress  no  later  than  May  1  of  each  regular 
session  a  catalog  of  Federal  domestic  asfitat- 
ance  programs,  referred  to  In  this  Act  as 
"the  catalog",  In  accordance  with  this  Act. 

PURPOSE    OP    CATALOG 

Sec  6.  The  catalog  shall  be  designed  to 
assist  the  potential  beneficiary  to  Identify 
all  existing  Federal  domestic  assistance  pro- 
grams wherever  administered,  and  shall  sup- 
ply Information  for  each  program  so  that 
the  potential  beneficiary  can  determine 
whether  particular  assistance  or  benefits 
might  be  available  to  him  for  the  purposes 
be  wishes. 

RBQtriKXD   PROGRAM    INFORMATION 

Sec.  B.  For  each  Federal  domestic  assist- 
ance program,  the  catalog  shall — 

(1)  Identify  the  program.  Including  the 
name  of  the  program,  the  authorizing  stat- 
ute the  specific  administering  office,  said  a 
brief  description  of  the  porgram  and  Its 
objectives; 

(2)  describe  the  program  structure.  Includ- 
ing eligibility  reqtUrementa,  formulas  govern- 
ing the  distribution  of  funds,  types  of  as- 
sistance or  benefits,  and  obligations  and 
duties   of   recipients   or   beneficiaries; 

(3)  provide  financial  Information,  includ- 
ing current  authorizations  and  appropria- 
tions of  funds,  the  obligations  incurred  for 
past  years,  the  current  amount  of  unobU- 
gated  balances,  and  other  pertinent  finan- 
cial Information; 

(4)  Identify    the    appropriate    officials    to 


contact,  both  in  central  and  field  offices.  In- 
cluding addresses  and  telephone  numbers; 

(5)  provide  a  general  description  of  the  ap- 
plication process,  including  application  dead- 
lines, coordination  requirements,  process- 
ing time  requirements,  and  other  pertinent 
procedural  explanations;  and 

(6)  Identify  closely  related  programs. 

FORM  OV  CATAIXW 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  program  Information  may 
be  set  forth  in  such  form  as  the  President 
may  determine,  and  the  catalog  may  In- 
clude such  other  program  Information  and 
data  as  In  his  opinion  are  necessary  or  de- 
sirable m  order  to  assist  the  potential  pro- 
gram beneficiary  to  understand  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  each  Federal  domestic  assistance 
program. 

(b)  The  catalog  shall  contain  a  detailed 
Index  designed  to  assist  the  potential  bene- 
ficiary to  identify  all  Pederal  domestic  as- 
sistance programs  related  to  a  particular 
need. 

(c)  The  catalog  shall  be  in  all  respects  con- 
cise, clear,  understandable,  and  such  that  It 
can  be  oasUy  understood  by  the  potential 
beneficiary. 

gUAHTEBLT    REVISION 

Sec.  8.  The  President  shall  revlae  the  cata- 
log at  no  less  than  quarterly  Inten-als.  Elach 
revision — 

(1)  shall  reflect  any  changes  In  the  pro- 
gram Information  listed  in  section  6: 

(2)  shall  further  reflect  the  addition,  con- 
solidation, reorganlaatlon.  or  cessation  of 
Federal  domestic  assistance  programs; 

(3)  shall  Include  such  other  program  In- 
formation as  will  provide  the  most  current 
Information  on  changes  In  financial  Informa- 
tion, on  changes  in  organizations  admin- 
istering the  Federal  domestic  assistance  pro- 
grams, and  on  other  changes  of  direct.  Im- 
mediate relevance  to  potential  program  bene- 
ficiaries as  win  most  accurately  reflect  the 
full  scope  of  Federal  domestic  assistance  pro- 
grams; 

1 4)  may  Include  such  other  program  In- 
formation and  data  as  in  the  President's 
opinion  are  necessary  or  desirable  In  order 
to  assist  the  potential  program  beneficiary 
to  understand  and  take  advantage  of  each 
Federal  domestic  assistance  program. 

PTTBLICATION      AND     DISTRIBtmON      OF     THE 
CATALOG 

Sec  9.  (a)  The  President  (or  an  official 
to  whom  such  function  Is  delegated  pursuant 
to  section  10  of  this  Act)  shall  prepare,  pub- 
lish, and  maintain  the  catalog  and  shall 
make  such  catalog  and  revisions  thereof 
available  to  the  public  at  prices  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  cost  In  quantities  ade- 
quate to  meet  public  demand. 

(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  distributed 
without  cost  to  Members  of  Congress  and 
Resident  Commissioners  not  to  exceed  flve 
thousand  copies  of  catalogs  and  revisions. 

(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  distributed 
without  cost  to  Pederal  agencies.  State  and 
local  units  of  government  and  local  reposi- 
tories not  to  exceed  twenty-flve  thousand 
copies  of  catalogs  and  revisions  as  deter- 
mined by  the  President  or  his  delegated 
representative. 

(d)  The  caUlog  shall  be  the  single  au- 
thoritative, Oovernment-wlde  compendium 
of  Federal  domestic  assistance  program  in- 
formation produced  by  the  Qovemment. 
Specialized  catalogs  for  speclflc  ad  hoc  pur- 
poses may  be  developed  within  the  frame- 
work of.  or  as  a  supplement  to,  the  Oovern- 
ment-wlde compendium  and  shall  be  al- 
lowed only  when  specifically  authorized  and 
developed  within  guidelines  and  criteria  to 
be  determined  by  the  President. 

(e)  Any  existing  provisions  of  law  requir- 
ing the  preparation  or  publication  of  such 
catalogs  are  superseded  to  the  extent  they 
may  be  In  confUct  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 


mcLKOATioM  or  ruNcnoNs 
Sac.  10.  The  President  may  delegate  any 
function  conferred  upon  him  by  this  Act. 
including  preparation  and  distribution  of 
the  catalog,  to  the  head  of  any  Federal 
agency,  with  authority  for  redelegatlon  as 
be  may  deem  appropriate. 


S.  720— A  BILL  TO  AUTHORIZE  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS TO  THE  NATIONAL 
AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

Mr.  AITOERSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  Nebraska  <Mr.  Curtis)  by  request, 
I  introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration for  research  and  development, 
construction  of  facilities,  and  research 
and  program  management,  and  for  other 
purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  to- 
gether with  a  letter  from  the  Acting  Ad- 
ministrator, National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  requesting  the 
proposed  legislation  and  a  sectional  anal- 
ysis of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gam- 
BRELL) .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  and  material  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S.  720 >  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  research 
and  development,  construction  of  facili- 
ties, and  research  and  program  manage- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Anderson  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
CtniTis,  by  request),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

S.  730 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration : 

(a)  For  "Researtdi  and  development,"  foe 
the  foUowlng  programs: 

(1)  Apollo,  $612,200,000: 

(2)  Space  flight  operations,  $672,776,000; 

(3)  Advanced  missions,  $1,500,000; 

(4)  Physics  and  astronomy,  $110,300,000; 
(51   Lunar     and     planetary     exploratlao, 

$311,500,000: 

(6)   Space  applications,  $182,500,000; 

(71  Launch  vehicle  procurement,  $146.- 
100,000: 

(8)  Aeronautical  research  and  technology, 
$110,000,000; 

(9)  Space  reeeaxch  and  technology,  $76,- 
105.000; 

(10)  Nuclear  power  and  propulsion.  $27,- 
720,000; 

(11) 
000,000; 

(12)  Technology  utilization,  $4,000,000. 

(b)  For  "Construction  of  faculties, "  In- 
cluding land  acquisitions,  as  follows: 

(1)  Ames  Research  Center,  MofTett  Field. 
California,  $6,600,000; 

(2)  John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center,  NASA, 
Kennedy  Space  Center,  Florida,  $16,200,000; 

(3)  Various  locations,  $31,100,000; 

(4)  Facility  planning  and  design  not 
otberwlse  provided  for,  $3,600,000. 

(c)  For  "Research  and  program  manage- 
ment," $697,360,000. 


Tracking  and  data  acquisition.  $264.- 
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(d)  ApproprUtUons  for  "Research  and  de- 
velopment" may  be  lued  (1)  for  any  Itema 
of  a  capital  nature  (other  than  acquisition 
of  land)  which  may  be  required  for  the  per- 
formance of  research  and  development  con- 
tracts, and  (2)  for  grants  to  nonprofit  In- 
stltutlona  of  higher  education,  or  to  non- 
profit organlzatlona  whose  primary  purpose 
Is  the  conduct  of  scientific  research,  for  pur- 
chase or  construction  of  additional  research 
facilities;  and  title  to  such  facilities  shall  be 
rested  m  the  United  States  unless  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  that  the  national 
program  of  aeronautical  and  space  activities 
will  beat  be  served  by  vesting  title  In  any 
such  grantee  institution  or  organization. 
Bach  such  grant  shall  be  made  under  such 
conditions  as  the  Administrator  shall  deter- 
mine to  be  required  to  Insure  that  the  United 
States  will  receive  therefrom  benefit  ade- 
quate to  jiutlfy  the  malting  of  that  grant. 
None  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  "Re- 
search and  development"  pursuant  to  this 
Act  may  be  used  for  construction  of  any 
major  facility,  the  estimated  cost  of  which. 
Including  collateral  equipment,  exceeds 
•3SO.0OO.  unless  the  Administrator  or  his 
designee  has  notified  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives and  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences  of  the  Senate  of  the 
nature.  location,  and  estimated  cost  of  such 
faculty. 

(e)  When  so  specified  in  an  appropriation 
Act.  (1)  any  amount  appropriated  for  "Re- 
search and  development"  or  for  "Construc- 
tion of  facilities"  may  remain  available 
without  fiscal  year  llmlUtlon.  and  (3)  main- 
tenance and  oi)eratlon  of  facilities,  and  sup- 
port services  contracts  may  be  entered  Into 
under  the  "Research  and  program  manage- 
ment" appropriation  for  periods  not  In  ex- 
cess of  twelve  oKinths  beginning  at  any  time 
during  the  fiscal  year. 

(f )  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
section 1(c)  may  be  used,  but  not  to  exceed 
$36,000,  for  scientific  consultations  or  extra- 
ordinary expenses  upon  the  approval  or  au- 
thority of  the  Administrator  and  his  deter- 
mination shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon 
the  accounting  ofllcers  of  the  Oovemment. 

(g)  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  1(c)  for  mainte- 
nance, repairs,  alterations,  and  minor  con- 
struction shall  be  used  for  the  construction 
ot  any  new  faculty  the  estimated  cost  of 
which.  Including  collateral  equipment  ex- 
ceeds •  100.000. 

(h)  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  of  thU  section  may 
be  used  for  grants  to  any  nonprofit  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  unless  the  Adminis- 
trator or  his  designee  determines  at  the  time 
of  the  grant  that  recruiting  personnel  of  any 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
are  not  being  barred  from  the  premises  or 
property  of  such  Institution  except  that  this 
subsection  shall  not  apply  If  the  Administra- 
tor or  his  designee  determines  that  the  grant 
Is  a  continuation  or  renewal  of  a  previous 
grant  to  such  Institution  which  Is  likely  to 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  aero- 
nautical and  space  activities  of  the  United 
States.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  furnish 
to  the  Administrator  or  his  designee  within 
sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  each  January  30  and  June  30  there- 
after the  names  of  any  nonprofit  institutions 
of  higher  learning  which  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  determines  on  the  date  of  each  such 
report  are  barring  such  recruiting  personnel 
from  premises  or  property  of  any  such  In- 
stitution. 

Ssc.  a.  Authorization  la  hereby  granted 
whereby  any  of  the  amounts  prescribed  In 
paragraphs  (1).  (3)  and  (3)  of  subsecUon 
1(b)  may.  In  the  discretion  of  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administrator,  be  varied  upward  S  per 


centum  to  meet  unusual  cost  variations,  but 
the  total  cost  of  all  work  authorized  under 
such  paragraphs  shall  not  exceed  the  total 
of  the  amounts  specified  In  such  paragraphs. 

Sec.  3  Not  to  exceed  one-half  of  1  per 
centum  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection  1(a)  hereof  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  "Construction  of  facilities"  ap- 
propriation, and.  when  so  transferred,  to- 
gether with  tlO.OOO.OOO  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  subsection  1(b)  hereof 
(Other  than  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (4)  of  such  subsection)  shall  be 
available  for  expenditure  to  construct,  ex- 
pand, or  modify  laboratories  and  other  Instal- 
lations at  any  location  (Including  locations 
specified  In  subsection  1(b)),  If  (1)  the  Ad- 
ministrator determinea  such  action  to  be 
necessary  because  of  changes  In  the  national 
program  of  aeronautical  and  space  activities 
or  new  scientific  or  engineering  develop- 
ments, and  (3)  be  determines  that  deferral 
of  such  action  until  the  enactment  of  the 
next  authorization  Act  would  be  Inconsistent 
with  the  Interest  of  the  Nation  In  aeronauti- 
cal and  space  activities.  The  funds  so  made 
available  may  be  expended  to  acquire,  con- 
struct, convert,  rehabilitate,  or  Install  per- 
manent or  temporary  public  works.  Including 
land  acquisition,  site  preparation,  appurte- 
nances, utilities,  and  equipment.  No  portion 
of  such  sums  may  be  obligated  for  expendi- 
ture or  expended  to  construct,  expand,  or 
modify  laboratories  and  other  Installations 
unless  (A)  a  period  of  thirty  days  baa  passed 
after  the  Administrator  or  his  designee  has 
transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  of  the  Senate  a  written  report 
containing  a  full  and  complete  statement 
concerning  (1)  the  nature  of  such  construc- 
tion, expansion,  or  modification.  (3)  the 
cost  thereof  including  the  coat  of  any  real 
estate  action  p>ertalning  thereto,  and  (3)  the 
reason  why  such  construction,  expansion,  or 
modification  Is  necessary  in  the  national  In- 
terest, or  (B)  each  such  committee  before 
the  expiration  of  such  period  has  transmitted 
to  the  Administrator  written  notice  to  the 
effect  that  such  committee  has  no  objection 
to  the  proposed  action. 

Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act — 

( 1 )  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  de- 
leted by  the  Congress  from  requests  as  orig- 
inally made  to  either  the  House  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  or  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences, 

(3)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  In 
excess  of  the  amount  actually  autholrzed 
for  that  particular  program  by  sections  1(a) 
and  1(c) ,  and 

(3)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  which 
has  not  been  presented  to  or  requested  of 
either  such  committee. 

unleas  (A)  a  period  of  thirty  days  has  passed 
after  the  receipt  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  each  such  committee  of  notice 
given  by  the  Administrator  or  his  designee 
containing  a  full  and  complete  statement  of 
the  action  proposed  to  be  taken  and  the  facts 
and  circumstances  relied  upon  In  support  of 
such  proposed  action,  or  (B)  each  such  com- 
mittee before  the  expiration  of  such  period 
has  tranamltted  to  the  Administrator  written 
notice  to  the  effect  that  such  committee  has 
no  objection  to  the  proposed  action. 

Skc.  5.  It  la  the  sense  of  the  Oongreas  that 
It  is  In  the  national  interest  that  considera- 
tion be  given  to  geographical  distribution  of 
Federal  research  funds  whenever  feasible,  and 
that  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration should  explore  ways  and  means 


of  distributing  its  research  and  development 
funds  whenever  feasible. 

8»c.  6.  (a)  If  an  InstltuUon  of  higher  edu- 
cation  determines,  after  affording  noUoe  and 
opportunity  for  hearing  to  an  Individual  at- 
tending, or  employed  by,  such  Institution 
that  such  Individual  has  been  convicted  by 
any  court  of  record  of  any  crime  which  was 
committed  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  which  Involves  the  use  of  (or 
assistance  to  others  In  the  use  of)  force, 
disruption,  or  the  seizure  of  property  under 
control  of  any  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  prevent  officials  or  students  In  such 
Institution  from  engaging  In  their  duties 
or  pursuing  their  studies,  and  that  such  crime 
was  of  a  serious  nature  and  contributed  to 
a  substantial  disruption  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Institution  with  respect  to  which 
such  crime  was  committed,  then  the  Insti- 
tution which  such  Individual  sttends.  or  is 
employed  by.  shall  deny  for  a  period  of  two 
years  any  further  payment  to,  or  for  the  di- 
rect benefit  of,  such  Individual  under  any  of 
the  programs  authorized  by  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958,  the  funds 
for  which  are  authorized  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  If  an  Institution  denies  an  Individual 
assistance  under  the  authority  of  the  preced- 
ing sentence  of  thU  subsection,  then  any 
InsUtutlon  which  such  individual  subse- 
quently attends  shall  deny  for  the  remainder 
of  the  two-year  period  any  further  payment 
to.  or  for  the  direct  benefit  of,  such  Indi- 
vidual under  any  of  the  programs  authorized 
by  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act 
of  1858,  the  funds  for  which  are  authorized 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(b)  If  an  Institution  of  higher  education 
determines,  after  affording  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing  to  an  Individual  attend- 
ing, or  employed  by,  such  Institution,  that 
such  individual  has  willfully  refused  to  obey 
a  lawful  regulation  or  order  of  such  Institu- 
tion after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  and  that  such  refusal  was  of  a  serious 
nature  and  contributed  to  a  substantial  dis- 
ruption of  the  administration  of  such  Insti- 
tution, then  such  Institution  shall  deny,  for 
a  period  of  two  years,  any  further  payment 
to,  or  for  the  direct  benefit  of,  such  Indi- 
vidual under  any  of  the  programs  authorized 
by  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act 
of  1958,  the  funds  for  which  are  authorized 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(c)(1)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  any  Institution  of  higher 
education  from  refusing  to  award,  continue, 
or  extend  any  financial  assistance  under  any 
such  Act  to  any  Individual  because  of  any 
misconduct  which  In  its  judgment  bears  ad- 
versely on  his  fitness  for  such  assistance. 

(3)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  limiting  or  prejudicing  the  rights 
and  prerogatives  of  any  Institution  of  higher 
education  to  Institute  and  carry  out  an  In- 
dependent, disciplinary  proceeding  pursuant 
to  existing  authority,  practice,  and  law. 

(3)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  the  freedom  of  any  student 
to  verbal  expression  of  Individual  views  or 
opinions. 

Sec.  7.  Section  30fl  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Act  of  1968  (43  US.C. 
3470),  Is  amended  as  follows:  (1)  subsection 
(a)  Is  hereby  repealed,  and  (3)  subsections 
(b).  (c),  and  (d)  are  renumbered  as  sub- 
sections (a),  (b).and  (c) ,  respectively. 

Sec.  8.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion Authorization  Act,  1973". 

The  material  presented  by  Mr.  Ander- 
son Is  as  follows: 

National  Axbonaittics  and 

Spacx  Aoministhation, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  3. 1971. 
Hon.  Spno  T.  Aonxw, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mk.  PtxsmENT:  Herewith  submitted 
Is  a  draft  of  a  bill,  "To  authorize  approprla- 
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tions  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  research 
and  program  management,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  together  with  the  sectional  anal- 
ysis thereof  It  Is  submitted  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  pursuant  to  Rule  Vn  of  the 
standing  rules  of  the  Senate. 

Section  4  of  the  Act  of  June  16.  1959,  73 
Sut.  73.  75  (43  U.S.C.  3460).  provides  that 
no  appropriation  may  be  made  to  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
unless  previously  authorized  by  legislation. 
It  Is  the  purpose  of  the  enclosed  bill  to 
provide  such  requisite  authorization  m  the 
amounts  and  for  the  purposes  recommended 
by  the  President  In  the  Budget  of  the 
United  States  Oovernment  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973.  The  bill  would  author- 
ize appropriations  to  be  made  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  in  the 
sum  of  83.271,350.000,  as  follows: 

(1)  for  "Research  and  development," 
12.517,700,000:  (3)  for  "Construction  of 
facilities,"  $56,300,000:  and  (3)  for  "Re- 
search and  program  management,"  $697,- 
350.000. 

The  draft  bill  submitted  herewith  Is 
substantially  the  same  as  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
Auothorlzatlon  Act.  1971  (Pub.  L.  91-303, 
84  Stat.  368).  except  for  the  necessary 
changes  In  the  dollar  amounts  Involved,  and 
the  substantive  and  editorial  changes  here- 
inafter  discussed. 

The  following  changes  have  been  made  to 
the  "Research  and  development"  program 
line  Items:  the  "Blosclence"  program  item 
has  been  deleted,  since  no  funds  are  being 
requested  for  this  program  line  Item:  the 
program  line  Items  "Space  vehicle  systems," 
"Electronics  systems,"  "Human  factor  sys- 
tems," "Basic  research,"  "Space  power  and 
electric  propulsion  systems,"  "Nuclear  rock- 
ets," "Chemical  propulsion,"  and  "Aero- 
nautical vehicles"  have  been  deleted  and 
consolidated  In  three  new  line  Items  entitled 
"Aeronautical  research  and  technology." 
"Space  research  and  technology"  and 
"Nuclear  power  and  propulsion."  This  con- 
solidation of  program  line  Items  Is  Intended 
to  reflect  organizational  changes  designed 
to  provide  an  increased  emphasis  on  aero- 
nautical research  and  the  effective  support 
of  space  research  and  technology. 

The  line  Items  under  "Construction  of 
facilities"  In  section  1(b)  have  been  de- 
creased from  nine  to  four.  The  locatlonal  line 
Itans  for  the  Ooddard  Space  Plight  Center, 
the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory,  the  Manned 
Spacecralt  Center,  the  Marshall  Space  Flight 
Center,  and  the  Nuclear  Rocket  Develop- 
ment Station,  set  forth  in  the  fiscal  year  1971 
Authorization  Act,  have  been  omitted  from 
the  Instant  bill,  since  no  funds  are  being  re- 
quested for  these  locations. 

That  language  of  section  1(c)  which  spe- 
cifically limited  the  amount  available  for 
personnel  and  related  costs,  together  with 
sections  1(1)  and  4(b)  of  the  NASA  Authorl- 
eatlon  Act.  1971,  which  set  forth  related 
language,  have  been  omitted  fnxn  the  draft 
bill. 

Section  7  of  last  year's  NASA  Authorization 
Act  (which  amended  section  6  of  the  previous 
year's  Act)  has  not  been  repeated  since  the 
{•nguage  of  the  section  indicates  that  the 
Congress  intended  It  to  be  permanent  legis- 
lation. 

Section  7  of  the  enclosed  draft  bill  would 
«P«al  section  206(a)  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Act  erf  1968  (42  U.S.C.  2476 
(a)),  and  thereby  eliminate  the  present  re- 
quirement for  a  semiannual  report  to  the 
Congress  regarding  NASA's  activities  and  ac- 
complishments. NASA  is  of  a  view  that  the 
"eport  has  limited  value.  Much  of  what  Is 
obtained  In  these  reports  has  previously 
wen  Issued  In  other  forms.  Furthermore,  the 
■jme  material  Is  presented  In  a  more  current 
Wit,  perhaps,  briefer  form  In  the  President's 


annual  Aeronautics  and  Space  Report  to  the  entertainment  expenses,  upon  the  authority 
Congress  required  by  subsection  306(b)  ol  of  the  Administrator,  whose  determination 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of_shall  be  final  and  conclusive 


1968.  This  latter  subsection  would,  of  courseT 
remain  in  effect.  AcccK'dlngly,  because  of  the 
approximately  $100,000  annual  cost  for  prep- 
aration of  the  subsection  206(a)  reports,  and 
because  the  information  contained  therein 
Is  provided  to  the  Congress  In  a  more  timely 
manner  in  other  ways,  NASA  proposes  to 
delete  the  statutory  requirement  to  publish 
these  reports. 

Finally,  the  last  section  of  the  draft  bill, 
section  7.  has  been  changed  to  provide  that 
the  bill,  upon  enactment,  may  be  cited  as 
the  "National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration Authorization  Act,  1972."  rather 
than  "1971." 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration recommends  that  the  enclosed 
draft  bill  be  enacted.  The  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  has  advised  that  there  Is 
no  objection  to  the  presentation  of  the  draft 
bill  to  the  Congress  and  that  Its  enactment 
would  be  In  accordance  with  the  program  of 
the  President. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Geobge  M.   Low, 
Acting  Administrator. 

Sectional  Analysis 

SECTION    1 

Subsections  (o),  (b),  and  (c)  would  au- 
thorize to  be  appropriated  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  funds. 
In  the  total  amount  of  $3,271,350,000,  as 
follows:  (a)  for  "Research  and  develop- 
ment," a  total  of  12  program  line  Items 
aggregating  the  sum  of  $2,517,700,000;  (b) 
for  "Construction  of  facilities,"  a  total  of  2 
locatlonal  line  Items,  together  with  one  for 
various  locations  and  one  for  facility  plan- 
ning and  design,  aggregating  the  stun  of 
$56,300,000;  and,  (c)  for  "Research  and  pro- 
gram management,"  $697,350,000. 

Suhsection  1(d)  would  authorize  the  use 
of  appropriations  for  "Research  and  develop- 
ment" for:  (1)  items  of  a  capital  nature 
(other  than  the  acquisition  of  land)  required 
for  the  performance  of  research  and  develop- 
ment contracts;  and.  (2)  grants  to  nonprofit 
Institutions  of  higher  education,  or  to  non- 
profit organizations  whose  primary  purpose 
Is  the  conduct  of  scientific  research,  for  pur- 
chase or  construction  of  additional  research 
facilities.  Title  to  such  facilities  shall  be 
vested  in  the  United  States  unless  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  that  the  national 
program  of  aeronautical  and  space  activities 
win  best  be  served  by  vesting  title  In  any 
such  grantee  Institution  or  organization. 
Moreover,  each  such  grant  shall  be  made 
under  such  conditions  as  the  Administrator 
shall  find  necessary  to  Insure  that  the  United 
States  will  receive  benefit  therefrom  ade- 
quate to  justify  the  making  of  that  grant. 

In  either  case  no  funds  may  be  used  for 
the  construction  of  a  facility  the  estimated 
cost  of  which.  Including  collateral  equip- 
ment, exceeds  $250,000,  unless  the  Adminis- 
trator notifies  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  specified 
committees  of  the  Congress  of  the  nature, 
location,  and  estimated  cost  of  such  facility. 

Subsection  He)  would  provide  that,  when 
so  specified  in  an  appropriation  Act,  (1)  any 
amount  appropriated  for  "Research  and  de- 
velopment" or  for  "Construction  of  facilities" 
may  remain  available  without  fiscal  year 
limitation,  and  (2)  contracts  for  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  facilities  and  support 
services  may  be  entered  Into  under  the  "Re- 
search and  program  management"  appropri- 
ation for  periods  not  In  excess  of  twelve 
months  beginning  at  any  time  during  the 
fiscal  year. 

Suhsection  1(f)  would  authorize  the  use  of 
not  to  exceed  $35,000  of  "Research  and  pro- 
gram management"  Appropriation  funds  for 
scientific  consultations  or  extraordinary  ex- 
penses. Including  representation  and  official 


Subsection  1(g)  would  provide  that  no 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection 
1(c)  for  maintenance,  repair,  alteration  and 
minor  construction  may  be  used  to  construct 
any  new  facility  the  estimated  cost  of  which. 
Including  collateral  equipment,  exceeds 
$100,000. 

Subsection  1(h)  would  provide  that  no 
part  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  "Re- 
search and  development"  may  be  used  for 
grants  to  any  nonprofit  Institution  of  higher 
learning  unless  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  recruiting  personnel  of  any  of  the 
Armed  Forces  are  not  being  barred  from  the 
premises  or  property  of  such  institution. 
Subsection  1(h)  would  not  apply  If  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  that  the  grant  Is  a 
continuation  or  renewal  of  a  previous  grant 
to  such  institution  which  Is  likely  to  make 
a  significant  contribution  to  the  areo- 
nautlcal  and  space  activities  of  the  United 
States.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  would  be 
required  to  furnish  to  the  Administrator 
on  the  dates  prescribed  the  names  of  any 
non-profit  institutions  of  higher  learning 
which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  determines 
are  barring  such  recruiting  personnel  from 
premises  or  property  of  any  such  Institution. 

SECTION     2 

Section  2  would  authorize  the  6  per  centum 
upward  variation  of  any  of  the  sums  au- 
thorized for  the  "Construction  of  facilities" 
line  Items  (other  than  facility  planning  and 
design)  when.  In  the  discretion  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator, this  is  needed  to  meet  unusual 
cost  variations.  However,  the  total  cost  of 
all  work  authorized  under  these  line  Items 
may  not  exceed  the  total  svim  authorized  for 
"Construction  of  faclUtles"  under  subsec- 
tion 1(b),  paragraphs   (1)   through   (8). 

SECTION    3 

Section  3  would  provide  that  not  more 
than  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  "Research  and  develop- 
ment" may  be  transferred  to  the  "Construc- 
tion of  facilities"  appropriation  and,  when 
so  transferred,  together  with  $10,000,000  of 
the  funds  appropriated  for  "Construction  of 
facilities,"  shall  be  available  for  the  con- 
struction of  facilities  and  land  acquisition 
at  any  location  If  (1)  the  Administrator 
determines  that  such  action  Is  necessary  be- 
cause of  changes  In  the  space  program  or 
new  scientific  or  engineering  developments, 
and  (2)  that  deferral  of  such  action  until 
the  next  authorization  Act  is  enacted  would 
be  Inconsistent  with  the  Interest  of  the  Na- 
tion In  aeronautical  and  space  activities. 
However,  no  such  funds  may  be  obligated 
until  30  days  have  passed  after  the  Admin- 
istrator or  his  designee  has  transmitted  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  the  specified  committees  of 
Congress  a  written  report  containing  a  de- 
scription of  the  project,  its  cost,  and  the 
reason  why  such  project  is  necessary  in  the 
national  Interest,  or  each  such  committee  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  such  SO-day  period  has 
notified  the  Administrator  that  no  objection 
to   the   proposed   action   will   be   made. 

SECTION    4 

Section  4  would  provide  that,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  Act — 

(1)  no  amoimt  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  lor  any  program  de- 
leted by  the  Congress  from  requests  as  orig- 
inally made  to  either  the  House  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  or  the  Senate 
Conunlttee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences; 

(3)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  in 
excess  of  the  amount  actimlly  authorized  for 
that  particular  program  by  subsections  1  (a) 
and  1(c);  and 

(8)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
thla  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  which 
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IfM  not  b««n  presented  to  or  requested  of 
eltber  such  oommlttee, 

unless  (A)  A  period  of  30  days  has  paased 
ftXter  the  receipt  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
tbe  President  of  the  Senate  and  each  such 
oommlttee  of  notice  given  by  the  Adminis- 
trator or  his  designee  containing  a  full  and 
complete  statement  of  the  action  proposed  to 
be  taken  and  the  facts  and  circumstances 
relied  upwn  In  support  of  such  proposed  ac- 
tion, or  (B)  each  such  committee  before  the 
expiration  of  such  period  has  transmitted  to 
the  Administrator  written  notice  to  the  ef- 
fect that  such  oommlttee  haa  no  objectton  to 
the  propoaed  action. 

BBcnoN  8 
Section  ft  would  express  the  sense  of  the 
Oongreas  that  It  is  in  the  national  interest 
that  consideration  be  given  to  geographical 
distribution  of  Federal  research  funds  when- 
ever feasible  and  that  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  should  ex- 
plore ways  and  means  of  distributing  Its  re- 
search and  development  funds  whenever 
feasible. 

■scnoif  s 

Subsection  8 {a)  would  provide  that  If  an 
Institution  of  higher  education  determines, 
after  affording  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  an  individual  attending,  or  em- 
ployed by,  such  Institution,  that  such  in- 
dividual has  been  convicted  by  any  court  of 
record  of  any  crime  which  was  committed 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Act  and 
which  Involved  the  use  of  (or  assistance  to 
others  In  the  use  of)  force,  disruption,  or  the 
selzxire  of  property  under  control  of  any  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  to  prevent  offi- 
cials or  students  from  engaging  In  their 
duties  or  pursuing  their  studies,  and  that 
such  crime  was  of  a  serious  nature  and  con- 
tributed to  a  substantial  disruption  of  the 
administration  of  the  institution,  then  the 
Institution  would  be  required  to  deny  for  a 
period  of  two  years  any  further  payment  to. 
or  for  the  direct  benefit  of,  such  individual 
under  any  of  the  programs  authorized  by 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
19M,  the  funds  for  which  are  authorized  pur- 
suant to  the  Act.  If  an  institution  denies  an 
Individual  aaslstance  under  the  authority  of 
the  first  sentence  of  subsection  6(a),  then 
any  Institution  which  such  Individual  sub- 
sequently attends  would  be  similarly  re- 
quired to  deny  for  the  remainder  of  the  two- 
year  period  any  further  payment  to,  or  for 
the  direct  benefit  of,  such  individual. 

Subsection  6(b)  would  provide  that  If  an 
Institution  of  higher  education  determines, 
after  affording  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  an  Individual  attending,  or  em- 
ployed by.  such  Institution,  that  such  Indi- 
vidual has  willfully  refused  to  obey  a  law- 
ful regulation  or  order  of  such  Institution 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Act.  and 
that  such  refusal  was  of  a  serious  nature 
and  contributed  to  a  substantial  disruption 
of  the  administration  of  such  Institution. 
then  such  institution  would  be  required  to 
deny,  for  a  period  of  two  years,  any  further 
payment  to.  or  for  the  direct  benefit  of. 
such  individual  under  any  of  the  programs 
authorized  by  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1958,  the  funds  for  which  are 
authorlaed  pursuant  to  the  Act. 

Subsection  9{c)(l)  would  provide  that 
nothing  In  the  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
prohibit  any  institution  of  higher  education 
from  refusing  to  award,  continue,  or  extend 
any  financial  assistance  under  any  such  Act 
to  any  individual  because  of  any  misconduct 
which  In  Its  judgment  bears  adversely  on  his 
fitness  for  such   soslstance. 

SubtecUan  8(0(3)  would  provide  that 
nothing  In  section  8  shall  be  construed  as 
llmltmg  or  prejudicing  the  rights  and  pre- 
rogatives of  any  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation to  Institute  and  carry  out  an  Inde- 
peiMtont,  disciplinary  proceeding  pursuant  to 
tmUOng  authority,  practice,  and  law. 


Subsection  8{e)  (3)  would  provide  that 
nothing  In  section  8  shall  be  construed  to 
limit  the  freedom  of  any  student  to  verbal 
expression  of  Individual   views  or  opinions. 

sxcnoN  T 
This  section  would  repeal  subsection  206 
(a)  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Act  of  1968  (43  US.C.  3476),  and  renumber 
subsequent  subsections  accordingly.  Such 
repeal  would  eliminate  the  requirement  for 
NASA  to  "submit  to  the  President  for  trans- 
mittal to  the  Congress,  semiannually  and  at 
suoh  other  times  as  it  deems  desirable,  a 
report  of  Its  activities  and  accomplishments." 
Thus,  this  section  would  eliminate  the  semi- 
annual report  to  the  Congress  by  NASA. 
However,  it  would  not  affect  the  annal  re- 
port by  the  President  to  the  Congress  con- 
cerning the  accomplishmenu  of  all  agencies 
of  the  Umted  States  (including  NASA)  in 
the  field  of  aeronautics  and  space  activities 
that  Is  required  by  the  present  subsection 
306(b). 

SECTION    8 

Section  8  would  provide  that  the  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  Authorization  Act. 
1972." 


S.  721— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  AN  ACT  AUTHORIZING 
SALE  OP  CERTAIN  PUBLIC  LANDS 
IN  IDAHO 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan), a  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"an  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  sell  certain  lands  in 
Idaho."  approved  May  31.  1962. 

This  act  would  be  cited.  Mr.  President. 
as  the  "Omitted  Lands  Amendments  Act 
of  1971." 

This  is  a  bill  to  prevent  an  Injustice 
to  a  large  number  of  Idaho  citizens  who 
reside  on  or  own  property  along  the  fa- 
mous Snake  River  in  the  southeastern 
portion  of  the  State.  Prior  to  1962,  Fed- 
eral lands  along  the  river  were  resur- 
veyed,  and  it  was  decided  by  the  Govern- 
ment that  surveys  made  between  1875 
and  1882  were  erroneous — that  these 
people  were  illegal  occupcints.  In  nearly 
every  Instance,  they  had  occupied  the 
land  in  full  belief  of  their  ownership, 
many  with  a  chain  of  title  exceeding  40 
years.  Their  good  faith  was  evident. 

Realizing  these  people  were  threatened 
with  the  l06s  of  their  property.  Con- 
greos  passed  the  Omitted  Lands  Act  in 
1962.  It  provided  that  under  certain  con- 
ditions they  could  purchase  the  land  at 
the  present  fair  market  value  minus  the 
coet  of  Improvements.  However,  this  has 
not  proved  a  satisfactory  solution — not 
only  are  the  owners  obliged  to,  in  effect, 
pay  twice  over  for  their  property,  but  the 
administrative  costs  to  th«  Government 
have  far  exceeded  the  returns  from  sale 
of  the  property. 

This  bill,  Mr.  President,  would  allow 
the  Government  to  sell  the  lands  back 
to  the  people  at  a  token  price  of  $1.25 
per  Eicre,  and  would  refund  a  total  of 
approximately  $60,000  paid  the  Govern- 
ment under  the  original  act.  I  believe 
this  is  only  Just,  and  I  hope  we  can  have 
early  action  on  this  measure  to  bring 
prompt  relief  to  these  people.  I  ask  that 
the  text  of  the  bill  appear  In  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  and  Senator 
Jordan's  remarks. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  O/m- 
BRkLL) .  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan)  . 

The  bill  iS.  721)  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "an  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  sell  certain  public  lands 
in  Idaho,"  approved  May  31,  1962,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Church  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho> .  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, following  the  remarks  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan). 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  happy  to  Join  my  distinguished  col- 
league (Mr.  Church)  in  the  introduction 
of  this  bill  to  amend  the  Omitted  Lands 
Act  of  1962. 

It  will  bring  much  deserved  relief  to 
many  good  people  in  Idaho  who  have  had 
a  serious  threat  to  the  ownership  of 
their  property  through  erroneous  sur- 
veys by  the  CJovernment. 

They  have  occupied  or  owned  the  prop- 
erty in  good  faith,  with  no  question  as  to 
their  title,  until  resurveys.  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  after  the  original 
surveys.  Indicated  they  were  on  Govern- 
ment property.  Approximately  7.000  acres 
are  involved. 

An  attempt  to  bring  them  relief 
through  the  Omltt«d  Lands  Act  of  1962 
has  not  been  successful.  While  $60,000 
has  been  collected  from  the  resale  of  the 
lands,  more  than  twice  that  amount  has 
been  required  to  complete  the  transac- 
tions— and  the  owners  have  been  required 
to  again  pay  for  their  property. 

This  bill  provides  that  those  who  have 
occupied  their  lands  In  good  faith  can 
obtain  title  by  a  token  payment  of  $1.25 
per  acre,  and  that  those  who  have  been 
required  to  pay  fair  market  value  are 
given  a  refimd.  An  authorization  of  $60,- 
000,  the  amount  already  paid  the  Gov- 
ernment.  Is  provided  for  this  purpose. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Mtmagement, 
which  administers  the  Omitted  Lands 
Act,  informs  us  there  will  be  no  addi- 
tional administrative  costs,  and  that  it 
would  be  prepared  to  settle  these  title 
cases  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Similar  legislation  is  being  Introduced 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  by  the 
other  members  of  the  Idaho  delegation, 
Mr.  McClure  and  Mr.  Hansen. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  can  have 
early  action  on  this  measure. 

S.  721 
A  blU  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
seU    certain   public   lands   in   Idaho",  ap- 
proved May  31,  1963 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tions 1  and  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  sell 
certain  public  lands  In  Idaho",  approved 
May  31,  1962  (76  Stat.  89),  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"That  (a)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in 
his  discretion,  is  hereby  authorized  to  sell. 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  any  of  those  lands  in  the 
State  of  Idaho,  In  (1)  the  vicinity  of  th* 
Snake  River  or  any  of  lU  tributaries,  or  (21 
any  of  the  foUowlng  townshlpe:  Township  1 
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louth  range  36  east,  township  1  south,  range 
87  east  township  2  south,  range  36  east, 
township  2  south,  range  36  east,  township 
3  south  range  34  east,  township  3  south, 
range  35  east,  township  4  south,  range  33 
east  township  4  south,  range  34  east,  town- 
ship 1  north,  range  37  east,  township  2  north, 
range  37  east,  township  2  north,  range  43  east, 
township  3  north,  range  37  east,  township 

3  north,  range  41  east,  township  3  north, 
~nge  43  east,  township  3  north,  range  43  east, 
township  4  north,  range  37  east,   township 

4  north,  range  39  east,  township  4  north, 
range  40  east,  township  4  north,  range  41 
east  township  5  north,  range  37  east,  town- 
ship 6  north,  range  38  east,  township  6  north, 
range  39  east,  township  6  north,  range  38 
east  township  6  north,  range  39  east,  town- 
ship 7  north,  range  39  east,  township  7 
north,  range  40  east,  township  7  north, 
range  41  east,  township  8  north,  range 
41  east,  Boise  meridian;  which  have  been,  or 
may  be,  found  upon  survey  to  be  omitted 
public  lands  of  the  United  States,  which 
lands  are  not  within  the  boundaries  of  a 
national  forest  or  other  Federal  reservation 
and  are  not  lawfvUly  appropriated  by  a  quail- 
fled  settler  or  entryman  claiming  under  the 
public  land  laws,  or  are  not  tised  and  occu- 
pied by  IndUns  claiming  by  reason  of  aborig- 
inal rights  or  are  not  used  and  occupied  by 
Indians  who  are  eligible  for  an  allotment 
under  the  laws  pertaining  to  allotments  on 
the  public  domain. 

•(b)  Any  patent  Issued  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  Act  shall  be  Issued  sub- 
ject to  the  person  receiving  such  patent  pay- 
ing to  the  Secretary  as  consideration  therefor 
an  amount  equal  to  $1.25  for  each  acre  of 
land  included  within  such  patent. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Any  citizen  of  the  United 
Stales  who.  in  good  faith  under  color  of  title 
or  claiming  as  a  riparian  owner  has,  prior  to 
March  30,  1961,  placed  valuable  improve- 
ments upon,  reduced  to  cultivation,  or  occu- 
pied any  of  the  lands  subject  to  the  opera- 
tion of  this  Act,  or  whose  ancestors  or  pred- 
ecessors In  title  have  taken  such  action, 
shall.  If  such  lands  be  offered  for  sale  by 
the  Secretary,  have  a  preference  right  to 
purchase  such  lands  upon  payment  of  con- 
sideration In  accordance  with  subsection  (b) 
of  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  for  the  operation  of  this  Act, 

"(b)  In  any  case  In  which  a  person  ac- 
quired a  patent  pursuant  to  this  Act  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Omitted 
Lands  Amendments  Act  of  1971  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  appraised  fair-market  value  of 
the  property  conveyed  by  such  patent,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall,  upon  receipt 
by  him  of  an  application  filed  by  such  per- 
son within  one  calendar  year  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection,  re- 
imburse such  person  in  an  amount  equal  to 
the  difference  between  the  amount  which 
such  person  paid  as  consideration  for  such 
patent  and  the  amount  which  he  would  have 
been  required  to  pay  If  he  had  acquired  such 
patent  pursuant  to  this  Act  as  amended  by 
the  Oinitted  Lands  Amendments  Act  of 
1971.". 

Sec.  2.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sum,  not  to  exceed  (60,000,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

Sec  3.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Omitted  Lands  Amendments  Act  of  1971". 


S.  722.  S.  723.  AND  S.  724— INTRODUC- 
TION OP  THREE  BILLS  TO  DE- 
CLARE THAT  CERTAIN  FEDER- 
ALLY OWNED  LAND  IS  HELD  BY 
THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  TRUST 
FOR  CERTAIN  COMMUNITIES 

Mr.  NELSON,  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, legislation  that  would  keep  a  prom- 


ise made  long  ago  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  three  Indian  communities  in 
Wisconsin :  Stockbridge-Munsee,  Lac 
Courte  Orellles.  and  Bad  River.  Specifi- 
cally, the  legislation  would  add  more 
than  13.000  acres  of  land  to  each  of  the 
three  reservations  In  accordance  with 
policy  established  in  the  mid -1 930  s  when 
the  lands  were  acquired  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

This  same  legislation,  In  various  forms 
and  for  several  reservations  in  addition 
to  those  in  Wisconsin,  has  been  intro- 
duced in  every  session  of  Congress  since 
the  lands  were  first  acquired.  Time  and 
again  the  Indians  on  these  reservations 
have  waited  for  the  Government  to  keep 
its  promise  to  them.  But  with  only  two 
notable  exceptions,  they  have  watched 
as  bills  that  would  have  given  them  their 
small  bits  of  homeland,  have  died  in 
committee.  The  time  is  long  overdue  to 
honor  the  commitment  made  to  the  In- 
dian people,  to  help  them  restore  theii 
homes  and  their  culture. 

Involved  are  the  so-called  FSA  lands, 
a  title  designation  referring  to  the  now- 
defunct  Farm  Security  Administration. 
There  are  more  than  13.000  acres  of 
these  lands  on  each  of  the  reservations 
covered  by  the  separate  bills  I  am  intro- 
ducing today. 

The  original  objectives  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  FSA  land  was  the  retirement 
from  farming  of  improfitable.  badly- 
eroded,  thin-soiled  and  exhausted  land 
and  the  removal  of  the  occupants  to 
other  more  promising  areas  where  they 
could  be  rehabilitated  and  thus  taken 
off  the  relief  rolls.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  occupants  of  these  lands 
were,  with  minor  exceptions.  non-Indian. 
Under  a  memorandum  of  understand- 
ing executed  by  the  Resettlement  Ad- 
ministration, which  was  charged  with 
the  land  purchases,  the  lands  were  to 
be  managed  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of 
the  Indians.  It  is  this  ofificlal  commit- 
ment which  has  never  been  honored  be- 
cause Congress  has  failed  repeatedly  to 
enact  legislation  to  deliver  these  lands 
to  the  tribes. 

Congress  already  has  demonstrated 
that  it  recognizes  the  commitment  to 
make  these  PSA  lands  part  of  the 
Indian  reservations  Involved.  Legislation 
already  has  been  enacted  transferring  to 
the  Seminole  Indians  of  Florida  and  to 
the  Pueblos  and  other  groups  in  New 
Mexico  the  lands  that  were  purchased 
under  the  same  Government  program, 
and  for  the  same  purposes,  as  for  Stock- 
bridge-Munsee, Lac  Courte  Orellles,  and 
Bad  River. 

Clearly  the  policy  has  been  recognized 
and  the  precedent  has  been  established. 
It  is  now  time  for  Congress  to  act 

o;  special  Interest  In  these  bills  Is  the 
one  Involving  lands  for  the  Stockbridge- 
Munsee  community.  The  fate  of  the 
Stockbridge-Munsee  people  rests  on 
whether  they  obtain  the  FSA  lands,  be- 
cause the  lands  consist  of  nearly  all  the 
area  within  their  reservation  boundaries. 
Without  the  lands  they  have  no  home. 
The  Stockbridge-Miuisee  people  have 
labored  long  and  hard  for  their  lands, 
and  they,  like  the  other  reservations  In 
Wisconsin,  deserve  no  less  than  favor- 
able Eictlon  on  the  legislation  being  In- 
troduced today. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bills 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gam- 
BRELL).  The  bills  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred:  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bills  v?ill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Nklson, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follovre: 

S  722 
A  bill  to  declare  that  certain  federally  owned 
land  is  held  by  the  United  States  In  trust 
for  the  Stockbridge-Munsee  community 
and  to  make  such  lands  parts  of  the  res- 
ervation involved 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou«e 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  all  the 
right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United  Slates 
of  America  in  the  lands,  and  the  improve- 
ments thereon,  that  were  acquired  under 
Title  n  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act  of  June  16,  1933  (48  Stat.  200) ,  the  Emer- 
gency Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  April  8, 
1935  (49  SUt.  116) ,  and  section  65  of  the  Act 
of  Augtist  24,  1935  (49  Stat.  750,  781),  and 
that  are  now  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  for  administra- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  the  Stockbridge-Mun- 
see commuiaty  (LI-WI-ll,  13,077  acres)  are 
hereby  declared  to  be  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  this  Indian  tribe,  and  the 
lands  shall  be  parts  of  the  reservation  here- 
tofore established  for  this  tribe. 

Sec.  2.  Nothing  in  the  Act  shall  deprive 
any  pterson  of  any  right  of  possession,  con- 
tract right.  Interest,  or  title  he  may  have  In 
the  land  involved. 

S.  723 
A  bill  to  declare  that  certain  federally  owned 
land  Is  held  by  the  United  States  in  trust 
for  the  Bad  River  conununlty  and  to  make 
such  lands  parts  of  the  reservation  In- 
volved 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  all  the 
right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United  States 
of  America  In  the  lands,  and  the  Improve- 
ments thereon,  that  were  acquired  under 
Title  n  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act  of  June  16,  1933  (48  Stat.  200),  the 
Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  April 
8,  1935  (49  Stat.  115),  and  section  55  of  the 
Act  of  August  24,  1935  (49  Stat.  750,  781), 
and  that  are  now  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Dei>artment  of  the  Interior  for  adminis- 
tration for  the  benefit  of  the  Bad  River  com- 
munity (LI-WI-8,  13,069  acres)  are  hereby 
declared  to  be  held  by  the  United  States 
In  trust  for  this  Indian  tribe,  and  the  lands 
shall  be  parts  of  the  reservation  heretofore 
established  for  this  tribe. 

Sec.  2.  Nothing  in  the  Act  shall  deprive 
any  person  of  any  right  of  possession,  con- 
tract right.  Interest,  of  title  he  may  have 
In  the  land  Involved. 

S.  724 
A  bill  to  declare  that  certain  federally  owned 
land  is  held  by  the  United  States  In  trust 
for  the  Lac  Courte  Orellles  community  and 
to  make  such  lands  parts  of  the  reserva- 
tion Involved 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  aU  the 
right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States 
of  America  In  the  lands,  and  the  improve- 
ments thereon,  that  were  acquired  under 
Title  II  of  the  National  Indvistrlal  Recovery 
Act  of  June  18,  1933  (48  SUt.  200),  the 
Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  April 
8,  1935  (49  Stat.  115).  and  section  56  of  the 
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Act  of  August  34,  1930  (49  St«t.  700.  781). 
»nd  that  are  now  under  the  Jurlsdlotlon 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  kd- 
BUnlati»tlon  for  Uie  benefit  of  the  Lac  Courte 
OrelllM  community  (LI-WI-9.  13.183  mavt) 
are  hereby  declared  to  be  held  by  tbe  United 
States  in  trust  for  thla  Indian  tribe,  and 
the  lands  shall  be  parta  of  the  reaerratlon 
heretofore  established  for  thla  tribe. 

Skc.  2.  Nothing  In  tbe  Act  shall  deprive 
any  person  of  any  right  of  poaaenston.  con- 
tract right.  Intereat,  of  title  be  may  have  In 
the  land  Involved. 


S.  726  AND  S.  727— INTRODUCTION 
OP  NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL 
BARGAINING  AND  MARKETING 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  two  bills  desierned  to 
increase  the  marketing  strength  of  U.S. 
fanners:  The  National  Agricultural  Bar- 
gaining Act  of  1971.  and  the  National 
Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1971. 
Joining  me  as  cospoosors  of  both  these 
bills  are  Senators  Bukdick,  Church, 
Ckamston,  Harris,  Hart,  Humphrey. 
MAMsniLo,  McGex.  McGovcrn,  and 
Young.  I  ask  that  the  bills  be  received 
and  referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee or  committees. 

These  bills  are  identical  to  titles  I  and 
n.  respectively,  of  the  National  Agricul- 
tural Bargaining  Act  of  1969  S.  812  >. 
which  I  introduced  into  the  91st  Congress 
on  January  31,  1969.  Since  Januar>-  1969. 
the  general  parity  ratio  of  farm  prices 
has  gone  down  four  points — from  72  to 
68.  Indeed,  the  farmers'  economic  plight 
is  currently  so  serious  that  the  Nixon 
administration — in  en  apparent  attempt 
to  "paper  over"  the  unfavorable  situa- 
tion— has  shifted  the  primary  base  pe- 
riod on  which  the  parity  ratio  is  com- 
puted from  1910-14  to  1967.  The  result  is 
a  paper  increase  of  the  parity  ratio  by 
23  pomts — from  68  to  91. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  Impossible  in  this 
or  any  other  way  to  disguise  the  fact  that 
the  Nation's  farmers  today  need  market 
power  even  more  than  they  did  2  years 
ago.  These  bills  are  intended  to  focus 
debate  on  the  best  ways  to  accomplish 
this  objective — in  the  best  Interests  of 
the  farmer  and  the  American  people 
generally. 

None  of  those  Senators  who  join  with 
me  in  cosponsortng  these  bills  are 
wedded  to  all  of  their  specifics.  Our  pur- 
pose is  to  express  our  deep  Interest  in 
finding  out  through  hearings  whether 
legislation  is  possible  or  workable. 

These  bills  offer  two  approaches  to- 
ward providing  greater  economic  muscle 
for  farmers.  The  National  A^cultural 
Bargaining  Act  would  enable  farmer- 
elected  marketing  committees  to  bargain 
and  negotiate  with  processors  and  other 
buyers  for  decent  and  adequate  prices  on 
a  commodlty-by-commodity  basis.  The 
National  Agricultural  Marketing  Act 
would  msike  all  commodities  eUgible  for 
marketing  orders,  and  provide  a  broad 
new  range  of  powers  for  farmers  under 
market  orders — including  collective  bar- 
gaininsT  for  minimum  price  and  nonprtce 
terms  of  sale  of  the  particular  commod- 
ity Involved. 

We  bad  extensive  hearings  on  this 
type  of  legislation  in  the  90th  Congress. 
but  no  legislation  was  reported  or  recom- 


mended by  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. Tbe  hearings  disclosed  a  great 
deal  of  controversy,  but  at  the  same  time 
widespread  and  deep  support  for  tbe 
concept  of  farmer  bargaining  legislation 
across  the  country. 

The  time  has  come  finally  to  get  down 
to  the  hard  speclflrs  of  legislation,  and 
see  whether  or  not  this  concept  can  be 
achieved  at  all  in  legislative  form.  It  ts 
my  hope  that  reintroduction  of  this  leg- 
islation will  encourage  and  focus  debate 
on  the  benefits  and  problems  that  may 
be  associated  with  farmer  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

This  legislation,  or  something  very 
nearly  like  it  is  sorely  needed  and  must 
be  passed  if  we  expect  the  American 
family  farmer  to  continue  in  the  busi- 
ness of  farming.  Without  it.  the  farmers 
are  doomed  to  economic  dlsenfranchlse- 
ment.  Without  it,  farmers  will  continue 
to  be  the  low  man  on  our  economic  totem 
pole  without  any  real  hope  of  attaining 
the  just  portion  of  national  income  to 
which  they  are  entitled. 

No  business — and  farmers  do  run  sub- 
stantially large  businesses — could  func- 
tion or  stay  in  operation  under  the  con- 
ditions faced  by  most  farmers.  They  are. 
first  of  all.  at  the  mercy  of  many  vari- 
ables, including  the  weather,  entirely 
outside  their  control.  In  addition,  farmers 
have  no  economic  power  to  establish  the 
price  on  the  commodities  they  produce. 
They  must  take,  in  all  reality,  whatever 
is  offered  by  way  of  the  market  price  or 
Federal  programs.  They  have  no  alterna- 
tive. 

There  is  no  doubt,  and  the  records  are 
clear,  that  this  inherently  weak  bargain- 
ing position  has  caused  the  American 
family  farmer  to  lag  far  behind  the  pros- 
perity enjoyed  by  nearly  every  other  seg- 
ment of  our  society.  The  record  is  quite 
clear.  Consumers  in  this  coimtry  are  es- 
timated to  have  expended  about  $85.5 
billion  during  1967  for  domestic  farm 
products.  This  represents  an  increase 
over  the  last  20  years  of  100  percent 

The  farmer's  share,  or  the  farm  value 
of  that  food  marketing  bill,  is  only  $27  '2 
billion  and  has  increased  in  the  last  20 
years  by  only  one-half. 

For  example,  the  farmer  receives  only 
2.7  cents  for  the  wheat  in  a  pound  loaf 
of  white  bread,  or  12  percent  of  the  cost 
of  that  loaf.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  Ameri- 
can fanner  subsidizes  his  consumer 
counterpart,  by  continuing  to  produce 
food  for  substandard  returns.  At  the 
same  time,  the  farmer  has  been  increas- 
ing his  own  productivity  fourfold  over  the 
last  30  years.  Between  1950  and  1965 
alone,  the  output  per  man-hour  in  agri- 
culture rose  nearly  three  times  as  fast  as 
in  nonfarming  occupations.  132  percent 
in  agriculture  against  47  percent  for  the 
rest  of  the  economy.  In  one  sentence, 
that  sums  up  the  farm  subsidy  to  con- 
sumers. Consumers  pay  more,  but  farm- 
ers get  less. 

The  legislation  that  we  mtroduce  today 
is  not  Intended  to  replace  existing  farm 
programs.  We  have  not  regarded  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  as  a  total  sol- 
ution for  all  the  ills  of  the  workingman. 
and  neither  will  these  bills.  The  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  has  not  superseded 
the  need  for  minimum  wage  legislation 
or  unemployment  compensation  legisla- 


tion, and  I  do  not  expect  that  we  can 
regard  farm  bargaining  ais  a  complete 
substitute  for  existing  programs,  at  least 
not  without  much  experience  under  it 

I  will  briefly  explain  the  provisions  of 
these  bills  and  describe  the  general 
framework  of  their  provisions. 

The  National  Agricultural  Bargaining 
Act  of  1971  provides  that  when  the  price 
of  a  particular  agricultural  commodity 
is  unfair  and  unreasonable,  the  fanners 
producing  that  commodity  may  ask  the 
newly  established  National  Agricultural 
Relations  Board  to  conduct  a  farmer  ref- 
erendum for  the  purpose  of  electing  a 
bargaining  committee  to  negotiate  a  fair 
price  and  other  terms  of  sale  in  bargain- 
ing sessions  with  a  similar  committee  rep. 
resenting  processors  and  other  purchas- 
ers of  that  commodity. 

The  Board  is  established  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency  to  assist  farmers  and 
buyers  in  the  process  of  bargaining.  If 
no  agreement  can  be  reached — whether 
on  price  or  nonprice  terms  of  sale — or 
if  the  purchasers  fall  to  bargain  in  good 
faith,  the  unsettled  or  disputed  Issues 
would  be  resolved  by  a  three-man  Joint 
Settlement  Committee.  This  Joint  Set- 
tlement Committee  would  be  composed 
of  a  farmer  representative,  a  purchasers 
representative,  and  a  neutral  party. 

The  price  and  nonprice  terms  of  sale 
of  the  commodity,  whether  reached 
through  the  bargaining  process  or  the 
joint  settlement  committee  would  be 
binding  on  all  producers  and  all  buyers. 

TTiis  procedure  is  available  to  the  pro- 
ducers of  all  commodities  under  the  pro- 
posed legislation  without  exception,  and 
would  also  permit  the  farmer  bargaining 
committee  to  recommend  a  plan  of  mar- 
keting controls  for  approval  by  fanners 
in  an  additional  referendum. 

The  bill  does  not  provide  a  spedflc, 
detailed  test  for  determining  whether 
farm  prices  are  unfair  or  unreasonable, 
but  relies  on  basic  economic  realities  and 
prevailing  market  factors  to  achieve  this 
objective.  While  farmer  bargaining  com- 
mittees would  be  free  to  ask  for  any  price 
level  they  feel  necessary,  they  could  not 
demand  an  unreasonably  high  price 
without  nmnlng  a  very  serious  risk  of 
competition  from  substitutes,  increased 
integrated  farming,  loss  of  export  mar- 
kets, increased  Imports,  or.  in  the  absence 
of  supply  control,  tremendous  surplus- 
producing  incrsases  in  production. 

But  while  this  proposal  will  require 
the  fullest  consideration  of  the  realities 
of  the  marketplace  It  does  seek  to  over- 
come the  American  family  farmer's  chief 
handicap,  namely,  that  he  is  the  weakest 
link  in  the  marketing  chain  from  the 
land  to  the  table. 

The  bill  does  not  describe  in  detailed 
terms  who  may  serve  on  a  purchasers' 
committee,  nor  spell  out  how  that  com- 
mittee must  be  selected  by  the  purchas- 
ers It  seems  to  me  that  this  question 
may  be  more  fairly  and  expeditiously 
reviewed  during  hearings  In  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee. 

The  National  Agricultural  Marketing 
Act  of  1971  is  an  amendment  to  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreements  Act 
of  1937  It  would  enable  the  producers 
of  any  agricultural  commodity  to  form 
a  market  order,  with  a  new  broad  range 
of  powers  available  for  use  in  the  order — 


Including  collective  bargaining  for  estab- 
lishment of  minimum  prices. 

Under  this  bill  an  agricultural  com- 
modity is  eligible  for  a  market  order  if 
a  majority  of  the  producers  favor  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  order  in  a  special 
referendum  conducted  for  that  purpose 
by  the  Secretary.  Orders  could  include 
collective  bargaining,  minimum  pricing, 
pooling  of  proceeds  for  commodities  in 
addition  to  milk  when  prices  are  estab- 
lished on  a  use-classification  basis,  and 
producer  allotments  based  on  historical 
marketings  or  quantities  currently  avail- 
able or  any  combination  to  assure  equi- 
table distribution  of  returns. 

Prices  or  other  terms  agreed  upon  be- 
tween farmers  and  processors  or  han- 
dlers would  become  binding  on  all  pro- 
ducers and  all  buyers  on  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  and,  further,  on  reaching 
agreement  with  processors  or  handlers 
talcing  50  percent  of  the  volume  of  the 
commodity. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  producer  advisory  com- 
mittee for  the  guidance  of  the  Secre- 
tar/  on  formulation  of  new  market 
orders  and  specific  order  provisions. 

In  my  judgment,  these  two  bills  are  not 
contradictory.  Congress  could  pass  either 
or  both  or  a  combination  of  the  two. 
They  are  different  approaches  to  the 
same  objective — bargaining  power  for 
farmers. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bills,  as  well  as  a  section- 
by-section  analysis  of  them,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gambrell).  The  bills  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred;  and,  with- 
out objection  the  bills  and  materials  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bills  iS.  726)  to  assist  producers 
of  agricultural  commodities  by  providing 
an  orderly  means  of  bargaining  with  the 
handlers  of  such  commodities;  and  (S. 
727  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act.  as  reenacted  and  amended  by 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937  and  subsequent  legislation, 
to  assist  producers  in  tiie  marketing  of 
their  commodities  at  a  fair  price,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Mondale  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators),  were  received,  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
as  follows : 

8.  726 
A  blU   to   assist   producers   of   agricultural 

commodltlee  by  providing  an  orderly  means 

of  bargaining  with   the  handlers  of  such 

commodities 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Agricul- 
tural Bargaining  Act." 

POLICY    AND    FINDINGS 

Sec.  2  The  Congres  finds  that  the  produc- 
tion and  marketing  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities Is  a  basic  and  essential  industry  of  the 
tJnlted  States.  Involving  the  supply  of  the 
Nation's  food.  feed,  and  fiber  which  must 
be  available  In  adequate  volume  without  Im- 
pairing or  wasting  the  soil  resources  of  the 
country. 

•Agricultural  commodities  produced  for 
commercial  purposes  are  marketed  either  in 
the  current  of  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce or  In  a  manner  which  directly  burdens, 


obstructs,  or  affects  such  commerce  and  the 
marketing  of  that  part  of  such  commodity 
as  enters  directly  Into  the  current  of  Inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce  cannot  be  ef- 
fectively regulated  without  also  extending 
the  regulations,  In  the  manner  provided  In 
this  Act,  to  that  part  which  Is  marketed 
wlihln  the  State  of  production. 

Pvmers,  ranchers,  and  other  producers  of 
agricultural  commodities  are  located  and 
operate  tliroughout  the  United  States,  pro- 
duce the  same  or  similar  or  competitive  crops 
In  many  States,  carry  on  their  farming 
operations  with  the  use  of  borrowed  funds 
and  on  leased  laud  as  well  as  their  own  land, 
and  their  operations  are  subject  to  un- 
controllable and  unforeseeable  natural  causes 
which  often  adversely  aSect  the  supply  and 
directly  affect  consumer  and  national  wel- 
fare. 

Agricultural  producers  do  not  now  enjoy 
the  opportunity,  comparable  to  that  of  In- 
dustrial workers  and  those  In  many  other 
forms  of  enterprise  or  employment,  to  or- 
ganize and  bargain  effectively  for  a  just  and 
reasonable  return  or  compensation  for  the 
commodities  they  offer  for  sale  In  domestic 
and  foreign  commerce.  Adequate  Oovemment 
protection  or  assistance  Is  not  available  to 
the  vast  majority  of  them  In  their  effort 
to  market  their  agricultural  commodities  in 
an  orderly  manner  at  reasonable  prices.  The 
producers  of  agricultural  commodities  are 
one  of  the  very  few  economic  groups,  If  not 
the  only  economic  group,  which  must  sell 
In  markets  largely  controlled  by  the  buyers, 
brokers,  commission  agents,  and  other  rep- 
resentatives of  buyers.  As  a  result,  producers 
of  agricultural  commodities  are  unable  to 
effectively  prevent  or  avoid  the  wasting  of 
natural  resources,  the  disorderly  marketing 
of  their  commodities,  congestion  In  transpor- 
tation, storage,  and  processing,  and  other 
burdens  on  interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

Disorderly  marketing  and  abnormally  ex- 
cessive supplies  of  agrlculttiral  commodltlee 
unduly  depress  the  prices  received  by  the 
producers,  burden  and  obstruct  Interstate 
and  foreign  commerce,  cause  wide  and  in- 
jurious disparity  between  the  prices  received 
by  producers  of  such  commodities  and  the 
cost  to  such  producers  of  the  materials  and 
supplies  required  to  produce  such  agricul- 
tural commodities,  thus  depressing  the  net 
return  received  by  such  producers,  and 
threaten  the  maintenance  of  a  continuous 
and  stable  supply  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties to  meet  the  requirement  of  the  Nation 
and  the  consumers  of  said  commodities. 

NATIONAL   ACRICULTtTRAL   RFXATIONS  BOARD 

Sec.  3.(1)  There  Is  hereby  created  a  board, 
to  be  known  as  the  National  Agricultural  Re- 
lations Board  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Board" ) ,  which  shall  be  composed  of  five 
members,  who  shall  be  ajjpolnted  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  One  of  the  original  mem- 
bers shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  one 
year,  two  for  a  term  of  three  years,  and  two 
for  a  term  of  five  years,  but  their  successors 
shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  five  years 
each,  except  that  any  Individual  chosen  to 
fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  appointed  only  for  the 
unexpired  term  of  the  member  whom  he 
shall  succeed.  The  President  shall  designate 
one  member  to  serve  as  Chairman  of  tJie 
Board.  Any  member  of  the  Board  may  be  re- 
moved by  the  President,  upon  notice  and 
hearing,  for  neglect  of  duty  or  malfeasance  In 
office,  but  for  no  other  cause. 

(2)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  delegate 
to  any  group  of  three  or  more  members  any 
or  all  of  the  powers  which  It  may  Itself  ex- 
ercise. A  vacancy  In  the  Board  shall  not  Im- 
pair the  right  of  the  remaining  members  to 
exercise  all  of  the  powers  of  the  Board,  and 
three  members  of  the  Board  shall,  at  all 
tlmee,  constitute  a  quorum  of  the  Board,  ex- 
cept that  two  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum   of  any  group  designated  pursuant 


to  tbe  first  sentence  hereof.  The  Board  shall 
have  an  official  seal  which  shall  be  Judicially 
noticed. 

(3)  The  Board  shall  at  the  close  of  each 
fiscal  year  make  a  report  In  writing  to  Con- 
gress and  to  the  President  stating  In  detail 
the  business  It  has  conducted  over  the  pre- 
ceding year,  the  names,  salaries,  and  duties 
of  all  employees  and  officers  In  the  employ  or 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Board,  and  an 
account  of  all  moneys  it  has  disbursed. 

(4)  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  be 
eligible  for  reappointment,  and  shall  not  en- 
gage in  any  other  business,  vocation,  or  em- 
ployment. The  Board  shall  appoint  an  execu- 
tive secretary,  and  such  other  employees  aa 
it  may  from  time  to  time  find  necessary  for 
the  proper  performance  of  Its  duties. 

(5)  All  of  the  expenses  of  the  Board,  In- 
cluding all  necessary  traveling  and  subsist- 
ence expenses  outside  the  District  of  Coliun- 
bla  incurred  by  the  members  or  employees 
of  the  Board  under  Its  orders,  shaU  be  al- 
lowed and  paid  on  the  presentation  of  Item- 
ized vouchers  therefor  approved  oy  the  Board 
or  by  any  Indl'/ldual  It  designates  for  that 
purpose. 

(6)  The  Board  shall  have  authority  frtMn 
time  to  time  to  make,  amend,  and  rescind, 
m  the  manner  prescribed  by  sections  551 
through  559  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections  701 
through  706  of  such  Code,  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(7)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  use  the 
services  of  the  employees  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  of  the  committee  estab- 
lished under  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as 
amended,  In  the  performance  of  all  of  its  du- 
ties and  responsibilities  provided  for  herein. 

MARKETING    COMMmXES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  order  to  effectuate  the  policy 
of  this  Act,  whenever  a  representative  group 
of  producers  of  any  agricultural  commodity 
or  relative  group  of  commodities  or  any  mar- 
ket classification  or  product  thereof  the  ini- 
tial sale  of  which   Is  customarily  made  by 
the  producer  or  his  cooperative  or  other  mar- 
keting   representative,    shall    file    with    the 
the  Board   a  written  petition  stating  that 
the   average   market  price   received   by  the 
producers  of  said  agricultural  commodity  or 
commodities  is  below  a  fair  and  reasonable 
price  to  the  producers  thereof  or  that  the 
price   to   the   producer   of  said   agricultural 
commodity  or  commodities  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  be  below  a  fair  and  reasonable 
price  to  the  producer  thereof  during  the  next 
marketing  season  or  seasons  and  shall  define 
the  area  within  which  said  agricultural  com- 
modity or  commodities  Is  commercially  pro- 
duced or,  if  said  agricultural  commodity  is 
produced  in  a  lesser  area  than  the  entire 
United  States,  shall  define  the  boundaries  of 
the  lesser   area  by  States  or  political  sub- 
division of  States;  or.  if  the  Board  finds  and 
determines  that   the  average   market  price 
received  by  the  producers  of  any  agricultural 
commodity  Is  below  a  fair  and  reasonable 
price  to  the  producers  thereof  or  that  the 
price  to  the  producers  of  such  agricultural 
commodity  or  commodities  during  a  future 
marketing  season  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  be  below  a  fair  and  reasonable  price  to  the 
producers  thereof,  taking  into  account:    (1) 
the  direct  cost  of  production.  Including  hired 
labor;   (2)  the  reaaonable  value  of  the  time, 
skill,  and  experience  of  the  individual  pro- 
ducing   such    commodity    or    commodities; 
(3)    a   fair   return   upon  essential   invested 
capital;    (4)    continuation  of  tbe  American 
family  farm  pattern  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion; and  (5)   other  appropriate  factors,  in- 
cluding compensation  comparable  with  that 
of  other  persons  engaged  in  other  means  of 
earning  a  llvellhod  for  themselves  and  their 
families,  the  Board  shall  aimounce  the  re- 
ceipt  of   said   petition   or   Its   findings   and 
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det«rmln&tioti  and  promptly  thereafter  shall 
Initiate  and  conduct  a  referendum  among 
producers  of  such  agricultural  commodity  to 
determine  whether  or  not  said  producers 
favor  the  eetabllahment  of  a  representative 
marketing  committee  of  the  producers  of 
said  commodity  to  be  choeen  by  such  pro- 
ducers of  the  commodity  to  determine  a  fair 
minimum  price  or  nonprlce  terms  for  the 
sale  and  purchase  of  said  commodity.  If  the 
Board  determines  that  such  agricultural 
commodity  la  commercially  produced  In  a 
lesser  area  than  the  entire  Dnlted  States  it 
shall  so  state  In  its  announcement  ard  de- 
fine the  boundaries  at  the  lesser  area  by 
States  or  political  subdivisions  of  States. 
Commodities  of  the  same  general  class  or 
which  are  used  wholly  or  In  part  for  the 
same  purpose  may  be  treated  as  a  separate 
commodity  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act 

(b)  All  phases  of  said  referendum.  Includ- 
ing preparation  and  distribution  of  ballots, 
establishment  of  voting  places  and  proce- 
dxires  deflnlng  the  further  qualification  of 
producers  eligible  to  vote,  the  tallying  of  the 
vote  upon  the  issue  of  whether  or  not  a  mar- 
keting' committee  shall  be  created  and  au- 
thorized and  the  numt>er  of  the  Initial  mem- 
bers of  the  marketing  committee  for  said 
commodity  as  hereinafter  provided  shall  be 
prepared  and  conducted  by  the  Board. 

<c)  Said  referendum  ballot  shall  contain 
the  names  of  at  least  twice  as  many  nersons 
as  the  membership  of  the  proposed  initial 
marketing  committee,  to  be  selected  by  the 
Board  from  recommendations  submitted  to 
It  by  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation County  Committees  established  by 
section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotments  Act.  as  amended.  In 
which  capacity  such  committees  shall  merely 
act  as  conduits,  transmitting  to  the  Board 
the  names  of  all  eligible  candidates  The 
membership  of  the  marketing  committee 
shall  be  elected  at  large  or  the  whole  area 
may  be  divided  Into  divisions  from  subareas 
and  the  number  of  members  to  be  selected 
from  each  division  or  subarea  to  be  elected 
by  the  eligible  producers  resident  In  such 
division  or  subarea  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
Board.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  vote  for 
or  serve  on  any  marketing  committee  unless 
more  than  60  per  centum  of  his  annual  gross 
Income  received  from  production  during  each 
of  the  preceding  three  calendar  years  has 
been  derived  from  farming  or  ranching  as 
owner-operator  or  lessee-operator  and  the 
commodity  named  In  the  Board's  announce- 
ment constitutes  a  significant  portion  of  the 
total  farming  or  ranching  operations  of  said 
proposed  marketing  committee  member. 

(d)  If  a  majority  of  producers  eligible  to 
vote  and  voting  In  said  referendum  shall  ap- 
prove the  establishment  of  such  a  marketing 
committee,  the  Board  shall  so  publicly  an- 
nounce and  shall  promotly  notify  the  per- 
son elected  as  the  Initial  members  of  said 
marketing  committee  that  a  meeting  of  said 
committee  will  be  convened  at  a  time  and 
place,  either  In  Washington.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  elsewhere,  for  the  purpose  of  or- 
ganizing and  planning  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

(e)  Concurrently  with  Its  announcement 
of  the  creation  of  a  marketing  committee  as 
provided  for  in  this  Act.  the  Board  shall  give 
notice  to  prosptectlve  purchasers  of  such  com- 
modity and  request  such  prospective  pur- 
chasers to  select  a  purchasers  committee  for 
ths  purpose  of  participating  in  negotiating 
a  minimum  price  at  which  said  commodity 
shall  be  offered  for  sale  and  sold  by  the 
producers  thereof  and  negotiating  nonprlce 
terms  of  such  sales. 

(f )  If  prospective  purchasers  do  not  select 
a  committee  which  Is  fairly  representative 
of  all  prospective  purchasers  of  the  com- 
modity within  thirty  days  after  date  said  in- 
vitation was  Issued  by  the  Board,  or  within 
such  additional  period  as  the  Board  may  fix, 
the  Board  Is  authorized  to  select  a  commit- 


tee which  It  determines  Is  fairly  represenU- 
tlve  of  all  commercial  purchasers  of  said  com- 
modity. The  Board  Is  authorised  to  fix  the 
time  and  plaoe  of  a  meeting  or  meetings  of 
the  marketing  committee  and  the  purchas- 
ers committee  for  the  purpose  of  negotiat- 
ing a  minimum  price  at  which  such  com- 
modity Is  to  be  offered  for  sale  and  sold  by 
producers  and  on  nonprlce  terms  of  such 
sales.  The  marketing  committee  and  the  pur- 
chasers committee  shall  b«rgaln  in  good 
faith  during  such  meeting  or  meetings  The 
marketing  committee  shall  also  Invite  the 
Chairman  of  the  Consumer  Advisory  Coun- 
cil to  designate  one  or  more  persons  to  repre- 
sent the  interest  of  consumers  in  said  meet- 
ing and  to  present  such  data  and  informa- 
tion, recommendations  and  suggestions  on 
behalf  of  consumers  as  said  consumer  repre- 
sentatives deem  desirable. 

(g)  The  Board  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture are  authorized  and  directed  to  make 
available  to  the  marketmg  and  purchaser 
oommlttees  such  Information,  statistics,  and 
assistance  as  are  reasonably  available  to 
them  and  will  assist  in  determining  the  facts 
relating  to  the  production  and  marketing  of 
said  agricultural  commodity  and  a  fair  and 
reasonable  minimum  price.  But  no  employee 
of  the  Bowd  or  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture shall  partlclp>ate  in  any  meetings  of 
such  committees  except  that  the  Board  or 
Ita  delegate  may  act  as  an  arbitrator  In  any 
bargaining  negotiations  between  the  market- 
ing and  purchaser  committees  If  Invited  by 
a  majority  vote  of  the  memt>er8hlp  of  both 
committees  and  both  committees  accept  the 
terms  and  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Board 
concerning  the  scope  and  nature  of  its  par- 
ticipation In  such  negotiations. 

(h)  If  less  than  a  majority  of  the  produc- 
ers eligible  to  vote  and  voting  In  the  referen- 
dum favor  the  establishment  of  a  marketing 
committee,  the  Board  shall  make  public  an- 
nouncement of  that  fact  and  shall  not  take 
any  further  action  to  establish  a  marketing 
committee  for  that  commodity  during  the 
current  marketing  year  or  season.  The  Board 
shall,  however,  be  authorized  to  submit  a 
referendum  to  the  producers  within  the  same 
area  applicable  to  a  subsequent  marketing 
year  or  season,  except  that  If  a  majority  of 
said  producers  voting  fall  to  vote  In  favor 
of  a  marketing  committee  In  three  successive 
referendums.  the  Board  shall  take  no  fur- 
ther action  to  establish  a  marketing  com- 
mittee for  said  commodity  produced  within 
said  area  unless  at  least  20  per  centum  of 
the  producers  of  said  agricultural  commod- 
ity In  such  area  shall  sign  and  submit  to 
the  Board  a  petition  requesting  another  ref- 
erendtun. 

(1)  Each  marketing  conmilttee  constituted 
pursuant  to  this  Act  idiaU  be  authorized  and 
empowered — 

(1)  to  establish  the  minimum  price  by 
slae.  grade,  quality  or  other  type  of  condi- 
tion, and  other  nonprlce  terms  of  sale,  and 
the  date  upon  which  said  price  and  terms 
shall  become  effective,  for  the  agricultural 
commodity  described  In  and  produced  with- 
in the  area  defined  in  the  Board's  announce- 
ment. In  accord  with  agreements  reached 
after  negotiations  with  representatives  of 
proojjectlve  purchasers  of  such  commodity 
as  provided  In  this  Act;  or.  If  said  represent- 
atives of  the  prospective  purchasers  of  the 
product  fall  or  refuse  to  negotiate,  or.  If 
after  a  reasonable  period  of  negotiations  in 
good  faith  as  determined  by  the  Board,  the 
parties  fall  to  eigree  upon  a  minimum  price, 
then  the  Board  shall  promptly  offer  and 
provide  such  conciliation  and  mediation 
services  to  the  marketing  committee  and 
purchasers  committee  as  may  be  useful  and 
helpful  In  bringing  them  to  agreement.  If 
such  agreement  is  not  thereupon  reached 
within  thirty  days,  the  issues  under  dispute 
shall  be  submitted  to  a  Joint  settlement 
committee,  to  be  selected  as  follows:  One 
member    to    be    chosen    by    the    marketing 


committee,  and  one  member  by  the  pu;. 
chasers  committee,  and  the  third  member 
to  be  chosen  within  five  days  by  the  fltst 
two.  If  the  first  two  members  cannot  agree 
upon  such  third  member  within  such  pe- 
riod, the  latter  shall  be  a  neutral  appointed 
by  the  Board  The  Board  may  apply  to  the 
appropriate  Pederal  district  court  to  com- 
pel action  unlawfully  withheld  or  uoreason- 
ably  delayed  under  this  section.  The  Joint 
settlement  committee  shall  proceed  to  re- 
solve such  Issues,  allowing  the  marketing 
oommlttee  and  piut:haaers  committee  rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  present  pertinent 
Information  and  argviment.  through  sub- 
mission of  written  data,  views,  or  arguments, 
with  or  without  opportunity  to  present  ths 
same  orally  In  any  manner.  The  decision  of 
the  Joint  settlement  oommlttee  on  the  is- 
sues in  dispute  sbail  be  Judicially  review- 
able In  the  appropriate  Federal  dlstJlct  court 
to  the  extent  provided  hereafter.  The  re- 
viewing court  shall  hold  unlawful  and  set 
aside  decisions  found  to  be  (1)  arbitrary, 
capricious,  an  abuse  of  discretion,  or  other- 
wise not  in  accordance  with  this  Act;  (2)  af- 
fected with  bias  or  prejudice  on  the  part  of 
the  neutral  member  of  the  Joint  settlement 
committee;  (3)  In  excess  of  Jurisdiction  or 
authority  granted  under  this  Act;  or  (4) 
without  observance  of  procedures  required 
herein: 

(2)  to  announce  said  minimum  price  and 
the  effective  date  thereof  of  the  commodity 
by  any  one  or  more  of  the  usual  and  avail- 
able media  of  publication  and  communica- 
tion: 

(3)  to  establish  reasonable  rules  for  the 
operation  of  the  committee.  Including  the 
rules  and  procedures  for  the  election  of  their 
successors  and  to  fill  vacancies  on  the  com- 
mittee; 

(4)  to  establish  terms  of  service  on  the 
committee; 

(5)  to  request  the  Board  to  submit  refer- 
endums to  producers  from  time  to  time  for 
the  committee's  guidance; 

(6)  after  the  second  year  or  season  of  Its 
operations,  to  recommend  to  the  Board  a 
reasonable  assessment  on  the  producers  o{ 
the  commodity,  by  unit  or  by  value,  for  the 
cost  of  carrying  on  the  activities  of  the  oom- 
mlttee. to  be  assessed  and  collected  by  the 
Board  through  the  committees  established 
by  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act.  as  amended; 

(7)  to  recommend  to  the  Board  that  In- 
junctive or  related  actions  be  Instituted  to 
prevent  any  buyers  from  purchasing  or  any 
producers  from  selling  the  commodity  at  less 
than  the  minimum  price  established  under 
this  section  or  In  violation  of  other,  non- 
prlce terms  of  sale  so  established;  and 

(8)  to  establish  additional  penalties  for 
violation  of  subsection  103 (k)  of  thU  section 
by  producers  after  approval  In  a  referendum 
by  a  majority  of  producers  eligible  to  vote 
and  voting. 

(J)  All  marketing  committees  created 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  cease  to  have  any 
authority  and  shall  be  dissolved  by  the 
Board  after  three  years  from  the  date  of  Its 
first  meeting  If.  during  the  third  year  of  said 
three-year  period,  at  least  a  majority  of  the 
producers  then  eligible  to  vote  and  voting 
fall  to  vote  In  favor  of  the  continuation  of 
the  marketing  committee  In  a  referendum 
conducted  by  the  Board. 

(k)  In  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  no  producer  shall  offer  to  sell 
or  sell  and  no  buyer  shall  offer  to  purchase 
or  purchase  from  a  producer  said  commod- 
ity at  a  price  lower  than  the  minimum 
price  agreed  upon  and  fixed  by  the  market- 
ing and  purchasers  committees  or.  In  the 
absence  of  an  agreement  by  said  committees, 
at  the  price  established  by  the  Joint  settle- 
ment committee  under  this  section.  Compli- 
ance by  a  producer  with  the  minimum  prices 
established  by  a  marketing  committee  under 
this   Act   for  a  commodity  shall  be  estab- 
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UstMd  by  the  Secretary  as  a  condition  of 
sUglblUty  for  price  support,  loans,  pur- 
ch—ttT  and  other  similar  payments  author- 
ised under  any  other  Act. 

RXCOROS   AND    RTPORTS 

Sec.  5.  All  producers  of  a  commodity  cov- 
ered by  the  provisions  of  this  Act  for  which  a 
marketing  committee  has  been  elected  shall 
keep  such  records  and  furnish  such  reports 
with  respect  to  production,  storage,  market- 
ing, and  other  relevant  matters  as  the  mar- 
keting committee  may  require;  and  all  per- 
sons purchasing  or  acquiring  possession  of 
any  such  commodity  shall  supply  such  Infor- 
mation concerning  such  commodity  as  the 
marketing  committee  finds  to  be  necessary 
to  enable  It  *o  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  Any  such  person  falling  to  make  any 
report  or  keep  any  record  as  required  by  this 
subsection  or  making  any  false  report  or  rec- 
ord shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  subject 
to  s  fine  of  not  more  than  tSOO. 

PBODUCTION    CONTROLS 

Sec  6.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  the  Board  may.  with  the 
approval  of  the  marketing  committee.  If  It 
deems  such  action  will  not  substantially  In- 
terfere with  the  achievement  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  or  the  effective  operation  of  the 
marketing  committee,  determine  for  any  ag- 
ricultural commodity  a  uniform  amount  of 
production  (in  terms  of  acreage,  produc- 
tion units,  or  commodity  units)  per  farm 
which  may  be  marketed  .n  specified  markets 
free  of  restriction  for  all  uses  or  limited  uses. 

REMEDIES 

Sec.  7.  Injunctive  ptoceedings  or  other  pen- 
alties provided  for  by  this  Act  shall  be 
brought  by  the  Board  In  the  name  of  the 
United  States.  The  several  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  are  vested  with  Jurisdic- 
tion of  such  suits,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  United  States  attorneys  in  their  re- 
spective districts,  at  the  request  of  the  Board 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, to  prosecute  such  proceedings.  The  rem- 
edies and  penalties  provided  for  herein  shall 
bo  in  addition  to  and  not  exclusive  of  any 
of  the  remedies  or  penalties  tmder  existing 
law. 

PATMKNT    OF    EXPENSES 

Sec.  8.  To  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  the  Board  Is  directed  and  authorized  to 
pay  the  costs  of  conducting  any  referendum 
required  to  be  submitted  to  producers.  In- 
cluding the  cost  of  publishing  notice  in  news- 
papers, radio,  and  television  announcements, 
posting  notices  throughout  the  area,  giving 
notices  to  prospective  purchasers  of  the  com- 
modity, pay  the  costs  of  operation  of  the 
marketing  and  purchasers  committees  In- 
cluding a  meeting  room,  temporary  clerical 
and  stenographic  assistance,  necessary  trans- 
portation, meals  and  housing  costs  of  mem- 
bers while  traveling  to  and  attending  such 
meeting  or  any  adjournment  or  continua- 
tion thereof. 

riNALTT    OF    BOARD    DECISIONS 

Sec.  9.  The  decision  of  the  Board  with  re- 
spect to  the  boundaries  of  the  area  and  the 
conunodlty  to  be  affected  by  his  announce- 
ment and  the  results  of  the  referendum  con- 
ducted pursuant  thereto  shall  be  final. 

ACTHORIZATION     FOR     APPROPRIATIONS;     USE    OP 
COUMOOITT    CREorr    CORPORATION    rtTNDS 

Src.  10.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Board  such  sums  ns  Congress 
m*y  from  time  to  time  determine  to  be  nec- 
6*«»ry  to  enable  It  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  Including  the  reasonable  and 
necessary  expenses  and  per  diem  of  any 
marketing  committee  elected  by  the  pro- 
ducers of  a  commodity.  Obligations  may  be 
Incurred  In  advance  of  appropriations  there- 
for and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 


is  authorized  to  advance  from  Its  capital  fund 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  Implement 
this  Act  during  any  current  fiscal  year. 

EXEMPTION     FROM     ANTITRUST     LAWS 

Sec.  11.  No  bargaining  or  negotiating  actlv- 
Itles  by  a  marketing  committee  pursuant  to 
this  Act  and  no  price  agreement  reached  as 
a  result  of  such  negotiations  and  bargaining 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  violation  of  any  of 
the  antitrust  laws  of  the  United  States. 

MARKETING    ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  12.  Whenever  a  marketing  cMnmlttee 
shall  have  established  a  minimum  price  for 
any  commodity  and  thereafter  shall  also 
determine  that  the  total  supply  of  said  com- 
modity produced  within  the  defined  area  will 
80  substantially  exceed  the  effective  demand 
for  said  commodity  during  the  market  year 
as  to  nullify  or  defeat  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  said  marketing  committee.  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  Board  ernd  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  shall  develop  a  plan  or  program 
of  marketing  allotments,  with  or  without 
acreage  or  production  limitations,  and  shall 
request  the  Board  to  submit  said  plan  or 
program  by  referendum  to  the  producers  of 
said  commodity  within  said  defined  area  for 
the  approval  or  rejection  of  said  producers. 
If  a  majority  of  producers  eligible  to  vote 
and  voting  In  said  referendum  approve  said 
plan  or  program,  the  Board  shall  Instruct 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  proceed  Im- 
mediately to  put  said  plan  or  program  Into 
effect. 

RULES    AND    REGULATIONS 

Sec.  13.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  establish  all  reasonable 
rules  and  regulations  neceesary  to  effectuate 
such  plan  and  program.  Including  the  fixing 
of  reasonable  penalties  for  the  violation  of 
said  rules  and  regulations.  The  Secretary  is 
further  authorized  to  use  any  existing  au- 
thorities available  to  him  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  said  plan  or  program  Into  effect 
and.  In  the  event  he  determines  that  he  Is 
without  sufficient  authority  to  effectuate  any 
part  of  Bald  plan  or  program,  the  Secretary  Is 
directed  to  suggest  enabling  legislation  before 
the  Congress  of  the  Dnlted  States. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  14.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
following  definitions  shall  apply: 

(1)  "Secretary"  shall  mean  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

(2)  "Commodity"  shall  mean  any  agricul- 
tural commodity  or  any  regional  or  market 
classification,  or  product  thereof,  the  Initial 
sale  of  which  Is  customarily  made  by  the  pro- 
ducer, or  his  cooperative,  or  other  marketing 
representative,  and  shall  further  include  a 
combination  of  agricultviral  commodities  of 
the  same  general  class  which  are  vised  wholly 
or  in  part  for  the  same  purpose.  The  plural 
shall  be  Included  whenever  the  context  so 
requires. 

(3)  "Total  supply"  of  any  agricultural 
commodity  for  any  marketing  year  shall  be 
the  carryover  at  the  beginning  of  such  mar- 
keting year,  plus  the  estimated  production  of 
the  commodity  in  the  United  States  during 
the  calendar  year  in  which  such  marketing 
year  begins  and  the  estimated  Imports  of  the 
commodity  Into  the  United  States  during 
such  marketing  year. 

(4)  "Marketing  year"  for  an  agricultural 
commodity  shall  be  any  period  determined 
by  the  Board  during  which  substantially  all 
of  a  crop  or  production  of  such  commodity  is 
normally  marketed  by  the  producers. 

SEPARABILITT    CLAUSE 

Sec.  15.  If  any  provision  of  this  title,  or  any 
section  thereof,  is  declared  unconstitutional 
or  the  applicability  thereof  to  any  person, 
circumstance,  commodity,  or  product  Is  held 
Invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  this 
Act  and  the  applicability  thereof  to  other 
persons,  circumstances,  commodities,  or 
products,  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 
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A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjtiatment 
Act.    as    reenacted    and    amended    by    the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937  and   subsequent  legislation,  to  assist 
producers  In  the  marketing  of  their  com- 
modities at  a  fair  price 
Be  it  enacted   hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of   Representatives  of   the    United   States  of 
America  in   Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Agricul- 
txiral  Marketing  Act". 

Sec.  2.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1933,  as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937  and  subsequent  legislation,  Is  further 
amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Section  8c (2 1  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  the  third  sentence  ending  with  the 
words  "Southwest  production  area."  the  fol- 
lowing: "Notwithstanding  any  of  the  com- 
modity, product,  area,  or  approval  exceptions 
or  limitations  In  the  foregoing  sentences 
hereof,  any  agricultural  commodity  or  prod- 
uct (except  canned  or  frozen  products) 
tliereof,  or  any  regional  or  market  classifica- 
tion thereof,  shall  be  eligible  for  an  order, 
exempt  from  any  special  approval  required 
by  the  preceding  sentences  hereof,  if  after 
referendum  of  the  affected  producers  of  such 
commodity  the  Secretary  finds  that  a  major- 
ity of  such  producers  voting  in  such  referen- 
dum favor  making  such  commodity  or  prod- 
uct thereof,  or  the  regional  or  market  clas- 
sification thereof  specified  In  the  referendum, 
eligible  for  an  order :  Provided,  however.  That 
such  referendum  shall  not  be  required  for 
any  commodity  or  product  for  which  an  order 
otherwise  is  authorized  under  the  preceding 
sentences  of  this  subsection  (2)  and  for 
which  no  special  approval  or  area  limitation 
Is  specified  therein." 

(2)  Section  2(3)  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"such  minimum  prices  and  other  terms  and 
conditions  for  the  acquisition  of  commod- 
ities by  handlers  as  are  provided  for  In  sec- 
tion 8c(6)(J),"  Immediately  after  "estab- 
lish and  maintain". 

(3)  Section  8c(5)  (A)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting "by  collective  bargaining  In  good 
faith  (Including  provisions  for  the  designa- 
tion, by  election  of  committees  of  producer 
representatives  to  bargain  with  handlers,  or 
groups  of  handlers),  or  otherwise,"  after 
the  phrase  "method  for  fixing.'' 

(4)  Sections  8(c)(6)  (A),  (B),  (C).  (D), 
and  (E)  are  amended  by  Inserting  ",  species 
or  other  classification"  after  the  words 
"grade,  size,  or  quality"  wherever  the  latter 
words  appear. 

(6)   Section  8c(6),  as  amended.  Is  further' 
amended  by  adding  the  following  at  the  end 
thereof : 

"(J)  Providing  a  method  for  establishing 
by  collective  bargaining  In  good  faith  be- 
tween producers  and  handlers  (Including 
provision  for  the  designation  by  election  of 
committees  of  producer  representatives  to 
bargain  with  handlers  or  groups  of  handlers) , 
the  minimum  price  or  prices  and  other  mini- 
mum terms  and  conditions  under  which  any 
such  commodity  or  product,  or  any  grade, 
size,  quality,  variety,  species,  container,  pack, 
use,  disposition,  or  volume  thereof  may  be 
acquired  by  handlers  from  producers  or 
associations  of  producers;  Provided,  TTiat  no 
such  minimum  price  or  prices  or  other  terms 
and  conditions  shall  become  effective  unless 
agreed  to  by  handlers  who  durtn;  the  preced- 
ing marketing  year  acquired  from  producers 
at  least  50  per  centum  of  the  commodity 
sold  by  producers  which  was  produced  In 
the  production  area  subject  to  the  order 
and  unless  thereafter  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agrlcultue:  Provided  further,  That 
If  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds  that  the 
parity  price  of  any  such  commodity,  other 
than  milk  or  Its  products,  for  which  such 
minimum  prices  or  other  terms  or  conditions 
are   to   be   established   Is   not   adequate   in 
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view  of  production  costs,  prices  to  coii- 
Bumen,  uid  other  economic  conditions  which 
afiect  oaarket  supply  and  demand  for  such 
commodity  subject  to  suph  order  (Including 
any  marketing  limitation  of  the  commodity 
otherwlM  provided  by  such  order) ,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  determine  a 
price  or  pcloea  for  such  commodity  at  such 
levels  at  he  finds  will  insure  a  sufficient  mar- 
ket supply  of  the  commodity,  reflect  such 
factors,  and  b«  In  the  public  Interest,  and 
such  price  or  prices  shall  be  used  In  lieu  of 
the  fkartty  price  for  the  purpose  of  section 
2  of  this  Act:  Provided  further,  That  the 
agency  designated  to  administer  provisions 
authorized  under  this  subsection  shall  be  a 
committee  primarily  composed  of  producers 
of  the  commodity:  And  provided  further. 
That  an  order  containing  provisions  author- 
ized under  this  subsection  shall  also  con- 
tain provisions  authorized  under  section 
8c(6)  (K)  or  section  8c(7)  (  E).  or  both,  If  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds  that  such 
combination  of  provisions  Is  necessary  to 
provlda  an  equitable  distribution  of  market 
opportunity  and  returns  among  producers. 

"(K)  With  respect  to  orders  providing  for 
mlulnnun  prices  on  a  classified  use  basis 
(1)  providing  for  the  payment  to  all  pro- 
ducers or  aaaoclatlons  oT  producers  of  uni- 
form minimum  prices  for  the  commodity  or 
product  marketed  by  them  (within  their  al- 
lotments. If  any).  Irrespective  of  the  use  or 
disposition  thereof,  subject,  however,  to  ad- 
justments specified  by  the  order.  Including 
but  not  limited  to  adjustments  for  place  of 
production  or  delivery,  grade,  condition,  size, 
weight,  qxiallty,  or  maturity,  or  any  other 
adjustments  found  to  be  appropriate  to  pro- 
vide equity  among  producers,  and  (11)  pro- 
viding a  method  for  making  adjustments  in 
payments  as  among  handlers  i  including  pro- 
ducers who  are  also  handlers ) ,  to  the  end 
that  the  total  sums  paid  by  each  handler 
shall  equal  the  value  of  the  commodity  or 
product  purchased  or  acquired  by  him  at  the 
classified  use  minimum  prices  fixed  pursuant 
to  such  order." 

(6)  Section  8c(7),  as  amended.  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  the  following  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"(E)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  Act — 

"(1)  allotting,  or  providing  methods  for 
allotting,  the  quantity  of  such  commodity 
or  product  or  any  grade,  size,  or  quality 
thereof,  which  each  producer  may  be  per- 
mitted to  market  or  dispose  of  In  any  or  all 
markets  or  use  classifications  during  any 
specified  period  or  periods  on  the  basis  of 
(a)  the  amount  produced  or  marketed  by 
such  producer  or  produced  on  or  marketed 
from  the  farm  on  which  he  is  a  producer  in 
such  prior  period  as  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture determines  to  be  representative,  sub- 
ject to  such  adjustment  for  abnormal  con- 
ditions and  other  factors  affecting  produc- 
tion or  marketing  as  the  Secretary  may  de- 
termine, or  (b)  the  current  quantities  avail- 
able for  marketing  by  such  producer,  or  (c) 
any  combination  of  (a)  and  (b),  to  the  end 
that  the  total  allotment  during  any  specified 
period  or  periods  shall  be  apportioned  equi- 
tably among  producers.  Allotments  hereunder 
may  be  in  terms  of  quantities  or  production 
from  given  acres  or  other  p>roductlon  units. 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  action 
will  facilitate  the  administration  of  a  mar- 
keting order  hereunder  and  will  not  sub- 
stantially impair  the  effective  operation 
thereof  he  may  fix.  or  provide  a  method  for 
fixing,  a  minimum  allotment  applicable  to 
producers  and  producers  whose  production 
does  not  exceed  such  minimum  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  regulatory  provisions  of  the 
order  except  as  prescribed   therein: 

"  ( 11 1  any  producer  for  whom  an  allotment 
Is  eatabUsbed  or  refused  under  the  authority 
of  this  subsection  may  obtain  a  review  of 
the  lawfulness  of  his  allotment  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  order  of  the  Secretary  eatab- 


Ll&hlng  the  allotment  and  rules  and  regula- 
tions thereunder,  which  shall  constitute  the 
exclusive  procedure  for  review  thereof  and 
section  8c(15)  (A)  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply 
thereto.  Under  such  order,  rules,  or  regu- 
lations any  officers  or  employees  of  the  De- 
parunent  or  any  committees  or  boards  cre- 
ated or  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture may  be  vested  with  authority  to 
perform  any  or  all  functions  In  connection 
with  such  review  proceedings  Including 
ruling  thereon.  Committees  or  boards  created 
or  designated  (or  this  purpose  shall  be 
deemed  agencies  of  the  Secretary  within 
the  meaning  of  subsection  8c(7)(C)  and 
section  10  of  "his  Act.  The  ruling  upon  such 
review  shall  be  final  if  in  accordance  with 
law.  The  producer  may  obtain  a  Judicial 
review  of  such  ruling  tn  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  8cil5)lB)  of  this 
Act; 

"(111)  when  allotments  for  producers  are 
established  under  this  subaecUon  the  order 
may  contain  provisions  allotting  or  providing 
a  method  fur  allotting  the  quantity  which 
any  handler  may  handle  so  that  any  and 
all  handlers  will  be  limited  as  to  any  producer 
to  the  allotment  established  for  such 
producer,  and  such  allotment  shall  constitute 
an  alUxment  fixed  for  each  handler  within 
the  meaning  of  section  8a(5)    of  this  Act." 

(7i  Amend  section  8c  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  (20)  as 
follows: 

"PBODUCE*    ADVISORT    COMMrTTEZS 

"(20)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
eetabllah  a  producer  advisory  committee  with 
respect  to  any  commodity,  or  group  of  oocn- 
OKidltles.  for  which  a  marketing  order  Is 
potentially  authorized.  Such  committee  shall 
be  composed  of  producers  of  the  commodity 
or  cotnmoditles  for  which  the  committee  is 
established.  Such  committees  may  be  called 
on  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  provide 
advice  and  couneel  with  respect  to  the  Initi- 
ation of  proceedings  (or  the  promulgation 
of  a  marketing  agreement  or  marketing  order 
for  such  commodity  or  commodities  and  may 
also  formulate  specific  propoaals  for  pur- 
poses of  a  public  hearing  concerning  such  a 
proposed  marketing  agreement  or  market- 
ing order.  The  establishment  of  such  a 
committee  shall  not.  however,  be  deemed 
neceaaary  to  the  initiation  of  any  stich  pro- 
ceeding to  promulgate  a  marketing  agreement 
or  marketing  order." 

(8)  Amend  section  10(b)(a)  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subparagraph  (iv)  as 
follows : 

"(Ivt  If  the  order  contains  provisions 
authorlaed  by  section  8c(6i(J)  or  section 
8c(7i(Ei  It  shall  provide  tb*t  the  assess- 
ments payal>le  by  handlers  under  subsection 
(t)  cr  (U)  shall  initially  be  payable  pro 
rata  by  the  producers  of  the  ccmmodlty  to 
such  handlers  thereof,  who  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  collection  thereof  from  pro- 
ducers and  payment  to  the  authority  or 
agency  established  under  such  order." 

SBC.  3.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  super- 
sede the  provtslona  of  other  statutes  re- 
lating to  markeung  quotas,  acreage  allot- 
menta  or  limitations,  or  price  support,  with 
reapect  to  agrlctiltural  oommodltles  and  no 
action  taken  or  provisions  in  an  order  Issued 
under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as 
reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural 
Bdarketlng  Agreement  Act  of  1037  and  subse- 
quent legislation,  shall  be  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  such  other  statutes  or  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
under  such  other  statutes. 

The  material  presented  by  Mr.  Mon- 
DALi  Is  as  follows : 

SkCTION-BT-S*CTION    ANALTSIS    OF    THX    Na- 

TTONAi.  AcaictrttrraAL  Basgaixtmc  Act 
sacnoN  a.  polict  and  rtNoiNcs 
Farmers  do  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
bargain  effectively  for  a  fair  and  reasonable 


return   for   their  production,   because  of  an 
inherently  weak  economic  position. 

SECnOM    3.    national    ACKICVLTUBX    tCLATIONS 
BOAKO 

This  Independent  five-member  Board,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  Senate  con- 
firmation. Is  established  to  provide  adminu- 
tratlve,  technical,  and  supporting  aaeistanc* 
to  farmer  Marketing  Committees  and  Pur- 
chasers Committees.  It  does  not  represent 
either  farmers  or  buyers.  It  would  administer 
farmer  referendums  and  assist  the  Commit- 
tees In  holding  meetings. 

SCCnON  «.  MABKTTINC  COMMrrTEXS 

4ia)  Petition  and  Referendum.  When  the 
Board  receives  a  petition  from  the  producers 
of  a  particular  agricultural  commodity,  gut- 
ing  that  the  average  market  price  Is  below  a 
fair  and  reasonable  level,  it  shall  proceed  to 
conduct  a  referendum  among  producers  to 
determine  whether  a  Marketing  Committee 
should  be  established  and  who  should  be 
elected  to  that  Committee.  The  Board  may 
also  initiate  a  referendum  upon  its  Independ- 
ent determination  that  the  market  price  U 
below  a  fair  and  reasonable  price.  This  proce- 
dure may  be  used  for  any  commodity  or  com- 
modity group. 

4(b)  Referendum.  The  Board  supervises 
and  administers  all  phases  of  the  balloting. 
Including  voting  qualifications  in  addition 
to  103(C). 

4(C)  Voting  and  Candidates.  ASC  Ckiunty 
Committees  will  furnish  names  of  candidates 
to  the  Board,  which  shall  include  on  the  bal- 
lot at  least  twice  as  many  as  will  be  elected. 
Candidates  may  be  elected  at  large  or  from 
lesser  subdivisions.  Basic  eligibility  for  vot- 
ing and  membership  requires  that  at  least 
SO"  of  Income  must  be  from  farming  or 
ranching,  and  the  particular  commodity  must 
be  a  "significant  portion"  of  the  farming 
operation. 

4(d).  First  Meeting.  Upon  a  majority  ref- 
erendum vote,  the  Board  will  convene  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Marketing  Committee. 

4(e).  Notification  to  Prospective  Buyers. 
The  Board  must  notify  prosjjectlve  pur- 
chasers of  the  existence  of  the  farmer 
BCarketlng  ComnUttee.  requesting  them  to 
select  a  Purchasers  Committee  to  meet  and 
negotiate  price  aiMl  nonprlce  terms  of  sale 
of  the  particular  commodity  involved. 

4(f).  Board  Is  authorized  to  fix  the  time 
and  place  of  a  meeting  between  the  Pur- 
chasers Committee  and  the  Marketing  Com- 
mittee. The  Marketing  Committee  must  in- 
vite consumer  representatives  to  present  the 
viewpoint  and  information  on  behalf  of  con- 
sumers at  such  meetings. 

4(g).  Statistical  and  factual  data  are  to 
l>e  supplied  to  the  respective  Committees  by 
the  Board  and  USDA  Provides  that  the 
Board  may  act  as  an  arbitrator  If  both  Com- 
mittees Invite  its  participation  and  If  both 
Committees  accept  the  Board's  conditions. 

4(h).  Failure  of  Referendum.  Provides  pro- 
cedures for  resubmission  through  referen- 
dum on  the  questions  of  establishing  the 
Marketing  Committee  and  the  membership 
in  following  years. 

4(1).  Powers  of  the  Marketing  Commit- 
tee. 

Establish  minimum  price  and  nonprlce 
terms  of  sale  pursuant  to  agreements  in 
negotiations. 

Where  negotiations  for  whatever  reason 
do  not  result  In  a  minimum  price,  the  Board 
Is  required  to  mediate  the  dispute.  If  thU 
does  not  lead  to  agreement  within  30  days, 
the  disputed  Issues  are  referred  to  a  Joint 
Settlement  Committee  cwmpoeed  of  a  Pur- 
chasers representative,  a  farmers  representa- 
tive, and  a  neutral  selected  by  each.  The 
Joint  Settlement  Committee,  after  reason- 
able opportunity  for  the  parties  to  be  heard, 
must  decide  the  questions  at  Issue,  and  Its 
decision  Is  JixUclally  reviewable 

Other  powers  dealing  with  operation  of 
the  Marketing  Committee,  and  enforcement 
of  their  responsibilities.  See  also  Section  111. 
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4(1).  Diasolution  of  Marketing  Commit- 
tees. Provides  for  termination  of  a  Market- 
ing CXimmlttee  unless  approved  by  referen- 
dum every  three  years. 

4(k).  Prohibition.  Prohibits  the  sale  or 
purchase  of  the  commodity  below  the  es- 
tablished price. 

SeCTION    S.    RECORDKEEPINO 

Farmers  are  required  to  keep  certain  rec- 
ords to  aid  in  carrying  out  the  Marketing 
Committee's  functions 

SECTION  6.  EXEMPTION 

The  Board  may,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Marketing  Committee,  where  It  will  not  In- 
terfere with  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  allow 
some  farm  production  In  the  commodity  to 
be  marketed  for  specific  markets  outside  the 
limitations  of  this  Act. 

SECTION    7.    REMEDIES 

Injunctive  procedlngs  provided,  through 
U.S.  Attorneys  In  U.S.  District  Courts. 

SECTION  8.  PAYMENT  OF  EXPENSES 

The  Boar'i  Is  required  to  pay  for  and  con- 
duct all  referenda,  and  cost  of  op>eratlon  of 
the  Marketing  Committee. 

SECTION    9.    nNALITT    OF    BOARD    DECISIONS 

The  Board's  decisions  on  the  boundaries  of 
marketing  areas,  the  scope  of  the  commod- 
ity, and  the  results  of  the  referenda  are  final. 

SECTION  10.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
AND  nSC  OF  COMMODITY  CREDrT  CORPORATION 
FUNDS 

BXCnON    11.    ANTITRUST    EXEMPTION 
SECTION    12.   MARKETING  ALLOTMENTS 

Provides  that  the  Marketing  Commltteee, 
when  necessary  to  achieve  the  purposes  of 
the  Act.  may  prepare  In  consultation  with 
the  Board  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  a 
plan  of  marketing  allotments,  with  or  with- 
out acreage  or  production  limitations,  for 
submission  to  farmers  for  approval  in  a  ref- 
erendum. If  approved,  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture will  administer  the  program. 

SECTION    13.    RULES   AND    REGULATIONS 

Authorization  for  the  Secretary  to  imple- 
ment the  plan  approved  under  Section  111. 

SECTION     14.     DEFlNTTlONS 
SECTION    18.    SEPARABILITY    CLAUSE 


Section-bt-Section  Analysis  of  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Marketing  Act 

SecUon  3.  Amends  the  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Agreement  Act  of  1937.  as  amended.  In 
eight  respects,  as  follows: 

2(1).  Amends  Section  8c(2)  to  make  any 
additional  agricultural  commodity  or  prod- 
uct (except  canned  or  frozen  products)  eligi- 
ble for  a  marketing  order  If  the  Secretary, 
after  a  special  preliminary  referendum  of 
affected  producers,  finds  that  a  majority  of 
those  voting  favor  making  that  commodity 
or  product  eligible  for  such  an  order. 

2(2)  and  2(5).  Provide  authority  to  In- 
clude In  marketing  orders  provisions  estab- 
lishing a  method  of  establishing,  by  collec- 
tive bargaining  (including  provisions  for  the 
designation  by  election  of  committees  of 
producer  representatives  to  bargain  with 
handlers  or  groups  of  handlers),  minimum 
prices  and  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
handlers  may  acquire  a  regulated  commodity 
or  product  thereof  (other  than  milk  and  Its 
products)  from  producers  or  associations  of 
producers.  The  mlnlmvmi  prices  fioid  other 
terms  prior  to  becoming  effective  would  have 
to  be  agreed  to  by  the  handlers  of  50  per 
cent  of  the  commodity  and  would  be  subject 
to  approval  by  the  Secretary. 

Ineee  provisions  also  specify  special  pric- 
ing standards  to  be  the  statutory  objective 
for  such  price  determining  purposes  If  the 
Secretary  finds  that  parity  for  a  regulated 
commodity  is  not  adequate.  The  alternative 
pricing  standard  would  take  into  account 
factors  such  as  production  costs,  prices  to 


consumers,  and  other  factors  affecting  sup- 
ply and  demuid  for  the  commodity,  Includ- 
ing any  limitations  on  marketings  that  may 
otherwise  be  included  In  the  marketing 
order. 

In  addition.  Section  201(5)  would  author- 
ize the  pooling  of  proceeds  of  sale  of  a  com- 
modity other  than  milk  when  minimum 
prices  are  established  on  a  use-classlflcatlon 
basis.  If  the  Secretary  found  that  pooling 
and  producer  marketing  quotas  were  nec- 
essary In  conjunction  with  pricing  provi- 
sions to  provide  equitable  distribution  of 
returns  and  market  opportunity  among  pro- 
ducers, he  could  require  the  use  of  such  com- 
bined authority. 

2(3).  Authorizes  the  establishment  of  min- 
imum pricing  for  milk  through  a  collective 
bargaining  process. 

2(4).  Amends  Section  8c(6)  (A)  through 
(E)  by  adding  "species  or  other  classifica- 
tion" after  "grade,  size,  or  quality"  to  make 
this  regulation  available  by  such  categories 
with  respect  to  livestock  and  other  commod- 
ities. 

2(6).   Adds   a   section  8c(7)(E)    to: 

(I)  authorize  the  Secretary  to  Issue  pro- 
ducer allotment  bases  for  any  commodity 
Including  milk  on  the  basis  of  (a)  the 
amount  produced  or  marketed  by  such  pro- 
ducer or  from  the  farm  on  which  he  Is  a 
producer  In  a  representative  prior  period, 
subject  to  adjustment  for  abnormal  condi- 
tions and  other  factors  the  Secretary  may 
determine,  or  (b)  the  current  quantities 
available  for  marketing  by  such  producer, 
or  (c)  any  combination  of  (a)  and  (b)  that 
win  result  In  the  total  allotment  being  ap- 
portioned equitably  among  producers.  A  min- 
imum allotment  could  be  fixed  for  producers 
whose  production  does  not  exceed  that 
amount. 

(II)  establish  an  administrative  procedure, 
with  subsequent  court  review,  for  reviewing 
the  lawfulness  of  a  producer's  allotment. 
This  would  be  similar  to  the  section  8c(15) 
(A)   and  (B)   review  procedure  for  handlers. 

(HI)  specify  that  a  handler  may  not  han- 
dle more  of  a  producer's  allotment  base  than 
Is  authorized  to  be  marketed. 

2  (7).  Adds  a  Section  8c(2)  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  establish  a  producer  ad- 
visory committee  for  any  commodity  to  pro- 
vide advice  on  starting  proceedings  to  pro- 
mulgate a  new  order  and  formulate  specific 
hearing  proposals. 

2(8).  Provides  that  orders  containing  price 
bargaining  or  producer  allotment  provisions 
under  proposed  Section  8c(6)  (J)  or  Section 
8c(7)  (E)  (see  Items  6.  6)  would  Impose  ad- 
ministrative assessments  pro  rata  on  pro- 
ducers, payable  through  handlers  to  the 
agency  administering  the  order.  Handlers 
would  have  the  responsibility  of  collection 
from  producers. 

Section  3.  Would  make  It  clear  that  the 
new  authorities  provided  by  Title  n  shall  not 
supersede  the  provisions  of  other  statutes 
relating  to  marketing  quotas,  acreage  allot- 
ments or  limitations,  or  price  support  and 
that  no  action  taken  or  any  provision  of  an 
order  Issued  under  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937  and  subsequent  legislation  shall  be  In- 
consistent with  such  other  statutes  or  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  Secretary  thereunder. 


S.  728— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL  TO 
MODIFY  THE  NATIONAL  POLICY 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  PROTEC- 
TION OP  LANDS  TRAVERSED  IN 
DEVELOPING  TRANSPORTATION 
PLANS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Michigan  <Mr.  Hart)  and  myself, 
I  Introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  strengthen  the  environmental  pro- 


visions  foimd   in   section   4(f)    of   the 
Transportation  Act. 

On  December  3,  1970, 1  submitted  sim- 
ilar legislation  which  was  not  acted  up- 
on before  the  conclusion  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress. My  new  bill  contains  several 
changes  in  wording  from  that  legisla- 
tion but  its  purpose  remains  the  same: 
To  better  insure  that  Federal  supported 
transportation  plans  do  not  cause  im- 
necessary  damage  to  our  environment. 

This  proposal  would  broaden  the  ap- 
plication of  section  4(f)  in  three  ways: 
First,  by  withholding  approval  from  fed- 
erally financed  transportation  plans 
which  have  an  "adverse  effect  on  the  en- 
vironment" rather  than  just  those  proj- 
ects which  would  directly  "use"  public 
parklands.  as  is  now  provided;  second, 
by  deleting  altogether  language  which 
limits  the  protection  of  section  4<f )  only 
to  "publicly"  owned  lands  and  waters; 
and  third,  by  extending  the  protection 
of  the  section  to  include  all  "water  re- 
source areas." 

The  first  modification  of  section  4(f)  is 
meant  to  strengthen  its  declaration  of 
policy  "that  special  effort  should  be  made 
to  preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  our 
countryside."  Clearly,  transportation 
projects  may  destroy  natural  beauty  and 
impair  recreational  activities  even  if  they 
do  not  "use"  the  land  or  water  areas  so 
affected.  An  interstate  highway,  for  ex- 
ample, which  is  built  immediately  ad- 
jacent a  wildlife  refuge  may  have  the 
effect  of  frightening  wildlife  from  their 
sanctuary  without  actual  "use"  being 
made  of  the  land.  Accordingly  it  would 
appear  that  the  present  language  of  the 
section  is  Inadequate  to  achieve  its  stated 
goal  and  should  be  written  to  include 
those  projects  which  have  "an  adverse 
effect  on  the  envirormient." 

Second,  the  deletion  of  the  require- 
ment that  parkland,  recreation  areas, 
wildlife  and  waterfowl  refuges  and  his- 
toric sites  be  "publicly  owned"  in  order 
to  qualify  for  the  protection  of  section 
4(f),  would  recognize  that  private  groups 
over  the  years  have  purchased  large 
amounts  of  land  in  order  to  protect  them 
from  commercial  exploitation.  The  Izaak 
Walton  League,  the  Audubon  Society, 
and  the  Nature  Consenancy  have  fre- 
quently purchased  large  quantities  of 
land  in  order  to  preserve  these  tracts  as 
wildlife  or  waterfowl  refuges.  There  is 
no  reason  why  these  privately  controlled 
refuges  should  not  be  given  the  same 
protection  afforded  publicly  owned  lands. 
The  third  suggested  alteration  would 
broaden  the  protection  of  section  4(f)  to 
include  all  "water  resource  areas."  Clear- 
ly, it  lacks  logic  to  safeguard  our  coun- 
tryside from  environmental  misuse  but 
not  our  waterways.  Yet.  this  is  the  effect 
of  section  4(f)  as  it  is  presently  written. 
The  term  "water  resource  areas"  is  in- 
tended to  include  waterways,  navigable 
waters,  estuarine  areas,  planned  and  au- 
thorized reservoir  projects,  and  public 
water  supply  reservoirs,  and  thereby 
broaden  the  extent  of  protection  pro- 
vided under  the  section.  The  Federal 
Government  already  has  far-reaching 
programs  to  control  water  pollution  un- 
der the  Water  Quality  Act  and  the  Water 
Resources  Planning  Act.  It  makes  little 
sense  to  undertake  such  costly  efforts  to 
insure  clean,  pure  rivers  and  not  to  un- 
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derUke  the  corollary  task  of  protecting 
the  ecology  and  natural  beauty  oi  these 
waters.  Extending  the  protection  of  sec- 
tion 4(f)  to  Include  water  resource  areas 
would  be  an  essential  first  step  toward 
achievloK  this  goal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Gak- 
BRCLL I .  The  bill  wlU  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  <S.  723  >  to  amend  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  Act  in  order 
to  modify  the  national  policy  with  re- 
spect to  the  protection  of  lands  traversed 
in  developing  transportation  plans.  Intro- 
dijced  by  Mr.  Haktkz  ifor  himself  and 
Mr.  Haut  ' ,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 


the  United  Mexican  States,  uitroduced 
by  Mr.  Towxa  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bkktskn  I .  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


S  730— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  FACILITATE  THE  ORDERLY 
TRANSITION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
OP  LAND  IN  THE  EL  PASO.  TEX.. 
AREA 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce today  for  myself  and  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Texas  i  Mr 
Bkntszh)  a  measure  which  is  designed 
to  facilitate  the  orderly  transition  and 
development  of  land  In  the  El  Paso.  Tex., 
area.  The  land  in  que.stion  was  received 
t>y  the  United  States  from  Mexico  under 
the  Chamizal  Treaty  of  1963.  The  Con- 
gress's approval  of  this  legislation  Is  nec- 
essary so  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
dTll  and  criminal  laws  of  the  State  of 
Texas  apply  to  this  area.  At  the  present 
time  there  Is  no  c.'early  established  legal 
regime  for  the  area;  as  can  be  Imagined, 
this  makes  planning  and  developing  of 
the  area  extremely  difficult.  No  one  can 
be  certain  of  their  title  until  we  approve 
this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  ample  prece- 
dent for  this  measure.  In  1940  a  similar 
measure  was  enacted  to  transfer  to 
Texas  the  lands  received  from  Mexico 
under  the  convention  of  February  1. 
1933:  this  bill  Is  patterned  after  the  1940 
act.  Currently,  both  State  and  Federal 
officials  feel  that  this  measure  is  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  orderly  development 
of  the  border  area.  Delay  in  our  consid- 
eration of  this  bill  can  result  in  delay 
for  many  important  projects  In  the 
border  area  of  El  Paso. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
this  measure  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  died  in  the  Senate  because 
It  reached  us  after  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee had  held  Its  last  meeting.  The 
measure  has  been  reintroduced  into  the 
House  this  year  by  Congressman  Whttt 
of  El  Paso  as  KR.  1729.  I  certainly  hope 
that  we  will  be  able  to  proceed  to  expedi- 
tious consideration  of  the  bill  in  order 
that  we  may  clarify  the  questionable 
status  of  the  land  involved. 

I  thank  the  Senators  for  their  atten- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Oambkell  > .  The  bUl  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  730  >  giving  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  addition  of  land  to  the 
State  of  Texas,  and  ceding  jurisdiction 
to  the  State  of  Texas  over  a  certain  par- 
cel or  tract  of  land  heretofore  acqiiired 
by  the  United  States  of  America  from 


S.    731— INTRODUCTION   OF   A   BILL 
TO  REGC^TE  UNDECLARED  WAR 

Mr  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the  most 
compelling  lesson  of  the  1960's  for  the 
United  States  is  our  need  to  devise  pro- 
cedures to  prevent  future  undeclared 
wars  as  in  Vietnam  I  believe  that  an  ef- 
fective statutory  remedy  Is  both  possible 
and  essential.  The  guidelines  for  such 
legislation  can  be  derived  from  within 
the  Constitution. 

Today,  on  t)ehalf  of  myself  and  Sen- 
ators Mathlw,  Ptll.  and  Spowg.  I  am  In- 
troducing a  bill  "to  make  rules  respecting 
military  hostilities  in  the  absence  of  a 
declaration  of  war. "  This  bill  is  a  serious 
effort  to  meet  an  important  legislative 
need  After  much  thought  and  research, 
I  am  convinced  that  this  approach  grows 
directly  out  of  the  Constitution  Itself. 

The  bill  deals  with  the  initiation  of 
hostilities  in  the  at>sence  of  a  congres- 
sional declaration  of  war.  It  mxUtes  full 
provision  for  the  need  for  "emergency" 
action  by  specifying  four  categones. 
based  on  historical  precedents,  in  which 
the  President  as  Commander  In  Chief 
can  initiate  combat  hostilities  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  declaration  of  war 

History  has  demonstrated  that  there 
are  situations  in  which  military  hostili- 
ties must  be  initiated  by  the  Armed 
Forces  In  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of 
war.  Such  cases  arise  In  circumstances 
which  require  combat  actions  but  which 
are  not  sufficiently  serious — or  in  which 
contemporary  conditions  make  it  unde- 
sirable— to  enact  a  declaration  of  war. 
Moreover,  it  has  long  been  recognized 
that  there  are  circumstances  in  which 
there  is  not  sufficient  time — or  room  for 
movement — for  a  congressional  declara- 
tion of  war  before  military  hostilities 
must  be  undertaken. 

In  the  earliest  days  of  the  Republic, 
the  United  States  became  involved  in 
tailitary  hostilities  short  of  declared 
war — that  is.  the  naval  war  against 
France  in  1798-1300  and  President  Jef- 
ferson's actions  against  the  Barbary 
Pirates  beginning  in  1801.  In  The  Eliza 
Case.  4  Dall.  37  « 1800  > .  a  case  arising  out 
of  the  undeclared  naval  war  with  Prance, 
the  Supreme  Court  noted: 

Hoettlltles  may  subsist  between  two  na- 
tions more  conflned  \n  its  nature  ajid  extent: 
being  limited  as  lo  places,  persona  and 
things. 

Throughout  the  19th  and  early  20th 
centuries,  a  body  of  precedents  developed 
concerning  limited  hostilities  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  congressional  declaration  of 
war.  These  were  developed  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis,  evolving  essentially  out  of  the  case- 
by -case  exercise  of  the  discretionary  ex- 
ecutive authority  of  the  President  as 
Commander  in  Chief. 

I  regard  my  bill  as  giving  ample  pla) 
to  the  need  of  the  Commander  in  Chief 
to  have  discretionary  as  well  as  emer- 
gency uthorltv.  At  the  same  time,  the 
bill  immediately  establishes  a  role  for 
Congress  nght  from  the  beginning :  First. 


by  requiring  the  President  to  report  ^illy 
and  promptly  to  the  Congress  as  to  the 
circumstances  of  and  the  authority  for 
the  action  he  has  initiated;  second,  by 
requiring  the  President  to  terminate  in 
30  days  whatever  actions  he  has  initiated 
under  one  of  the  four  specified  cate- 
gories, in  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of 
war,  "except  as  provided  in  legislation 
enacted  by  the  Congress  to  sustain  such 
hostilities  beyond  30  days." 

The  bill  further  provides  that  hostili- 
ties initiated  Ijy  the  President  can  be 
terminated  by  Joint  resolution  of  the 
Congress  in  less  than  the  30  days  other- 
wise allowed.  In  addition,  there  is  a  de- 
tailed section  which  would  prevent  a  fili- 
buster from  blocking  congressional 
action. 

The  period  of  30  days  is,  of  course,  es- 
sentially an  arbitrary  one.  But  I  think  it 
is  just  about  the  right  period  of  time— 
and  It  can  be  shortened  or  lengthened  in 
particular  Instances  as  the  Congress 
might  decide.  On  balance.  I  feel  that  a 
ipenod  of  30  days  strikes  a  fair  balance 
between  the  desirability  of  full  delibera- 
tive action  by  Congress — without  Im- 
pairing the  capacity  for  sudden,  or  emer- 
gency, action  by  the  Commander  In 
Chief,  and  the  requirement  of  brevity  to 
prevent  the  Nation  from  being  involved 
beyond  the  point  of  recall  before  the 
Congress  might  otherwise  act. 

I  also  wish  to  make  It  clear  that  my 
bill  anticipates  full  prior  consultations 
between  the  President  and  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  developing  or  deepening 
crises  which  might  be  leading  toward  the 
outbreak  of  armed  hostilities  There  are 
many  drawtMicks  in  the  contemporary 
world  to  a  declaration  of  war — because 
of  the  far-reaching  domestic  and  inter- 
national implications  of  a  declaration  of 
war.  whether  enacted  before  or  after  the 
initiation  of  combat  hostilities. 

In  developing  situations  which  are  not 
of  a  sudden  nature.  I  believe  that  it 
would  be  good  practice  for  the  adminis- 
tration to  consult  with  the  Congress  and 
seek  a  joint  resolution  outlining  the  pol- 
icy which  the  United  States  Intends  to 
pursue.  I  wotild  like  to  see  this  become 
normal  practice.  I  am  referring  here  to 
serious  situations  which  might  involve 
the  use  or  threat  of  the  use  of  armed 
force.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  Pres- 
ident should  be  obliged  to  seek  a  resolu- 
tion from  Congress  to  endorse  all  of  the 
policies  or  actions  he  initiates — only 
those  which  move  toward  the  exercise  of 
the  war  powers 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  bill  be  printed  In  the  Ricord  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Dili 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  blD 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S  731  •  to  make  rules  respect- 
ing military  hostilities  in  the  absence  of 
a  declaration  of  war.  introduced  by  Mr. 
Javtts  'for  himself  and  other  Senators), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcosd.  as  follows: 

S.  731 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Re-reientattrts  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Conffrest  assembled.  That  use  of  th* 
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Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in  mili- 
tary hostilities  m  the  absence  of  a  declara- 
tion of  war  be  governed  by  the  following 
rules,  to  be  executed  by  the  President  as 
Commaiider-ln-Chlef : 

A  The  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  President  as  Commander-in-Chief, 

may  set 

1  to  repel  a  sudden  attack  against  the 
United  States,  its  territories,  and  possessions; 

2  to  repel  an  attack  against  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  on  the  high  seas 
or  lawfuUy   stationed   on   foreign   territory; 

3  lo  protect  the  lives  and  property,  as 
may  be  required,  of  United  States  nationals 
abroad;  and 

4  to  comply  with  a  national  commitment 
resulUiig  exclusively  from  affirmative  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  United  States  Oovernment 
through  means  of  a  treaty,  convention,  or 
other  legislative  Instrumentality  specifically 
Intended  to  give  effect  to  such  a  commitment, 
where  immediate  military  hostilities  by  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  SUtes  are  re- 
quired. 

B.  The  initiation  of  military  hostilities  un- 
der circumstances  described  In  paragraph  A, 
In  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war,  shall 
be  reported  promptly  to  the  Congress  by  the 
President  as  Commander  In  Chief,  together 
with  a  full  account  of  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  such  military  hostilities  were 
initiated. 

C.  Such  military  hostilities.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  declaration  of  war,  shall  not  be 
sustained  beyond  thirty  days  from  the  date 
of  their  Initiation  except  as  provided  in  leg- 
islation enacted  by  the  Congress  to  sustain 
such  hostilities  beyond  thirty  days. 

D.  Authorization  to  sustain  military  hos- 
tilities m  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of 
war.  as  specified  in  paragraph  (A)  of  this 
section  may  be  terminated  prior  to  the 
thirty-day  period  specified  In  paragraph  (C) 
of  this  section  by  Joint  resolution  of  Con- 
gress. 

Sec  2.  (A)  Any  bill  or  resolution,  author- 
izing continuance  of  military  hostilities  un- 
der paragraph  C  (section  1)  of  this  Act,  or  of 
termination  under  paragraph  D  (section  1) 
shall.  If  sponsored  or  cosponsored  by  one- 
third  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Con- 
gress In  which  It  originates,  be  considered 
reported  to  the  floor  of  such  House  no  later 
than  one  day  following  its  Introduction,  un- 
less the  Members  of  such  House  otherwise 
determine  by  yeas  and  nays;  and  any  such 
bill  or  resolution  referred  to  a  committee 
after  having  passed  one  House  of  Congress 
shall  be  considered  reported  from  such  com- 
mittee within  one  day  after  it  l.s  referred  to 
such  committee,  unless  the  Members  of  the 
House  referring  It  to  committee  shall  other- 
wise determine  by  yeas  and  nays. 

(B)  Any  bill  or  resolution  reported  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (A)  of  section  2  shall 
Immediately  become  the  pending  business  of 
the  House  to  which  it  Is  reported,  and  shall 
be  voted  upon  within  three  days  after  such 
report,  unless  such  House  shall  otherwise  de- 
termine by  yeas  and  nays. 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  military 
hostilities  already  undertaken  before  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  exercise  of 
the  warpowers  under  the  new  Constitu- 
tion was  a  subject  very  much  In  the 
minds  of  the  men  who  gathered  in  Phil- 
adelphia to  draft  the  Constitution  in 
1787,  Just  4  years  after  the  Treaty  of 
Parts  formally  ending  the  Revolutionary 
War.  Moreover,  the  "legislative  history" 
contained  In  records  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention  and  the 
Continental  Congress  clarify  the  Intent 
of  the  Founding  Fathers  In  those  clauses 
in  the  Constitution  dealing  with  the  war 


powers  which  are  less  detailed  and  ex- 
plicit than  we  might  wish  today. 

The  contention  over  the  assignment 
of  the  war  powers  in  1787  was  between 
the  Federal  Congress  and  the  State  leg- 
islatures— and  not  between  the  Congress 
and.  the  President/Commander  in  Chief, 
as  Is  now  the  case.  At  the  Constitutional 
Convention  the  debate  between  State 
versus  Federal  control  of  the  war  pow- 
ers was  resolved  decisively  by  the  assign- 
ment of  the  war  powers  to  the  Federal 
Congress  which  are  detailed  in  article  I, 
section  8  of  the  Constitution.  Those  pow- 
ers are: 

To  declare  war: 

To  raise  and  support  Armies; 

To  provide  and  maintain  a  Navy; 

To  make  rules  for  the  Government  and 
Regulation  of  the  land  and  Naval  Forces : 

To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  Militia 
to  execute  the  Laws  of  the  Union,  sup- 
press Insurrections  and  repel  Invasions; 

To  provide  for  oganizlng,  arming,  and 
disciplining,  the  militia,  and  for  gov- 
erning such  Part  of  them  as  may  be 
employed  in  the  Service  of  the  United 
States. 

The  war  powers  of  the  President  speci- 
fied in  the  Constitution  are  limited  to 
half  a  sentence  in  article  n,  section  2, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

The  President  shall  be  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  mlUtla  of  the  several 
States  when  called  Into  the  actual  Service 
of  the  United  Statee. 

Historical  necessity,  combined  with 
the  vigor  and  ingenuity  of  many  of  our 
Presidents  and  their  supporters,  has 
caused  the  development  of  a  doctrine 
which  assigns  vast — and  continuously 
expanding — "inherent"  powers  to  the 
Commander  in  Chief.  For  all  its  boldness 
and  ingenuity,  this  doctrine  lacks  Con- 
stitution foundations. 

There  was  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
the  drafters  of  the  Constitution  about 
who  would  be  the  first  President  of  the 
United  States.  George  Washington  was 
elected  unanimously  to  the  ofiQce  less 
than  2  years  after  completion  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention.  Twelve  years 
earlier,  in  June  1775,  the  Constitutional 
Congress  had  appointed  George  Wash- 
ington to  be  "Commander  in  Chief"  of 
the  colonial  forces.  Washington  held  this 
post  as  Commander  in  Chief  until  his 
formal  resignation  and  return  of  his 
commission  in  December  1783.  He  was 
the  only  Commander  in  Chief  the  United 
States  had  ever  had  when  in  1787  the 
Constitution  was  drafted  and  the  phrase 
"Commander  in  Chief"  written  into  it. 

Clearly,  the  drafters  of  the  Constitu- 
tion had  the  experience  of  Continental 
Congress  with  George  Washington  in 
mind  when  they  designated  the  Presi- 
dent as  "Commander  in  Chief"  in  Article 
II,  section  2.  Thus,  the  "legislative  his- 
tory" of  the  constitutional  concept  of  a 
Commander  in  Chief  was  the  relation- 
ship of  George  Washington  as  colonial 
Commander  in  Chief  to  the  Continental 
Congress. 

That  relationship  is  clearly  defined 
in  the  Commission  as  Commander  in 
Chief  which  was  given  to  Wsishlngton 
on  June  19, 1775,  and  which  was  formally 


returned  by  him  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress on  December  23,  1783. 

I  would  like  to  quote  the  final  clause 
of  this  Commander  in  Chief's  Commis- 
sion, because  It  establishes  the  relation- 
ship of  the  Congress  to  the  Commander 
in  Chief  in  unmistakable  terms : 

And  you  are  to  regulate  your  conduct  In 
every  respect  by  the  rules  and  discipline  of 
war  (aa  herewith  given  you)  and  punctually 
to  observe  and  follow  such  orders  and  direc- 
tions from  time  to  time  as  you  shall  receive 
from  this  or  a  future  Congress  of  the  said 
United  Colonies  or  a  committee  of  Congress 
for  that  purpose  appointed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  Commission,  together 
with  the  rules  specified  by  Congress,  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks : 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  his- 
torical background  clarifies,  and  gives 
added  meaning  to,  those  phrases  In  the 
Constitution  concerning  the  war  powers 
which  are  the  subject  of  some  contem- 
porary controversy. 

Today's  proponents  of  the  Commander 
in  Chief  "doctrine"  make  much  of  the 
fact  that,  during  the  final  revision  of  the 
Constitution,  the  power  of  Congress,  "to 
make  war"  was  changed  to  the  power  "to 
declare  war."  The  issue  arose  In  debate 
on  Friday,  August  17,  1787.  A  question 
was  raised  whether  the  Congress  would 
be  properly  constituted  and  positioned  to 
"make  war."  I  would  like  to  quote  the 
relevant  portions  of  the  debate  as  re- 
corded in  Madison's  authoritative  report 
of  "Debates  in  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1787  ": 

Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Gerry  moved  to  In- 
sert "declare,"  striking  out  "make"  war; 
leaving  to  the  Executive  the  power  to  repel 
sudden  attacks. 

Mr.  Sharman  thought  It  stood  very  well. 
The  Executive  should  be  able  to  repel  and 
not  to  commence  war.  "Make"  better  than 
"declare"  the  latter  narrowing  the  power  too 
much. 

Mr.  Gerry  never  expected  to  hear  in  a  re- 
public a  motion  to  empower  the  Executive 
alone  to  declare  war. 

Mr.  Ellsworth.  There  Is  a  material  differ- 
ence between  the  power  of  making  war  and 
making  peace.  It  should  be  more  easy  to  get 
out  of  war,  than  Into  It.  War  Is  a  simple 
and  overt  declaration.  Peace  attended  with 
intricate  and  secret  negotiations. 

Mr.  Mason  was  against  giving  the  power  of 
war  to  the  Executive,  because  not  safely  to 
be  trusted  with  It;  or  to  the  Senate,  because 
not  so  constructed  as  to  be  entitled  to  It. 
He  was  for  clogging  rather  than  facilitating 
war;  but  for  facUltatlng  peace.  He  preferred 
"declare"  to  "make." 

On  the  motion  to  Insert  declare — In  place 
of  make.  It  was  agreed  to." 

It  is  clear  that  what  the  Constltutionad 
Convention  had  in  mind  in  changing  the 
description  of  Congress  power  to  "make" 
war,  to  the  power  to  "declare"  war  was 
to  make  provision  for  emergency  meas 
ures  of  a  defensive  nature — in  the  words 
of  Madison,  who  proposed  the  change, 
"leaving  to  the  Executive  the  power  to 
repel  sudden  attacks." 

Given  the  extreme  suspicion  of  the 
executive  warmaking  power  of  European 
kings  manifested  throughout  the  consti- 
tutional debates,  It  is  probable  that  the 
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members  of  tbe  Ccastitational  Conven- 
tion also  had  in  nund  Washlngtoo's  coa- 
tlnuing  difficulties  in  setting  congres- 
sional action  on  bis  requests,  as  well  s 
some  difficulties  over  congressional  in- 
terference iu  his  tactical  conduct  of  the 
war. 

Washington's  original  commission 
granted  him  a  broad  measure  of  execu- 
tive discretion  in  carrying  out  the  policy 
decisions  of  the  Congress.  Washington's 
great  prudence  In  exercising  that  execu- 
tive discretion  no  doubt  encouraged 
members  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion to  grant  the  extra  executive  discre- 
tionary authority,  within  congressional 
policy  control,  which  Is  Inherent  in  the 
change  of  Congress  power  to  "make"  to 
"declare  "  war  However,  there  Is  nothing 
to  support  the  contention  that  the  power 
of  Congress  to  authorue  war  was  in  any 
way  diminished  or  meant  to  be  dimin- 
ished by  this  drafting  change. 

The  Commander  in  Chief  was  envis- 
aged by  the  Founding  Fathers  as  having 
broad  executive  discretion  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  policy  decisions  of  the 
Congress  respecting  war  He  was  further 
envisaged  as  having  emergency  powers  of 
a  limited  and  defensive  nature,  that  is 
"to  repel  sudden  attacks." 

With  increasing  frequency  we  hear 
the  contention  that  the  full  nature  and 
scope  of  the  Commander  In  Chiefs  power 
is  something  beyond  the  authority  of 
the  Congress  to  regulate  and  define. 
Some  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the 
President  has  the  exclusive,  unilateral 
authonty  to  define  his  own  powers  as 
Commander  in  Chief  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  text,  the  spirit  or  the 
legislative  history  of  the  Constitution. 

Washington's  Ccxnmlssion  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  explicitly  established 
that  the  Commander  in  Chief  is  "punc- 
tually to  observe  and  follow  such  orders 
and  directions  from  time  to  time  as  he 
shall  receive  from  this  or  a  future  Con- 
gress." Together  with  his  commission. 
Washington  wsis  given  a  fairly  exten- 
sive list  of  rules  and  instructions  he  was 
to  observe  in  commanding  the  Armed 
Forces. 

These  facts  are  closely  mirrored  In  the 
text  of  the  Constitution  itself,  which  en- 
joins Congress  "to  make  rules  for  the 
Government  and  regtilation  of  the  land 
and  naval  forces" — and  which  instructs 
the  President  that  "he  shall  take  care 
that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed." 

Lest  there  be  any  doubt  about  the  au- 
thority of  the  Congress  to  define  the 
function  of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  section  8  of 
article  I  gives  Congress  the  power  "to 
make  all  Laws  which  shall  be  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution 
the  foregoing  powers  and  all  other  pow- 
ers vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  or  in 
any  Department  or  officer  thereof." 

It  is  my  intention,  at  an  early  date,  to 
place  in  the  Rkcord  a  full  legal  brief  on 
the  Constitutional  and  legal  aspects  of 
the  bill  I  have  introduced  today.  i 

Bxm»rr   1 
OoanoBBair  as  Commajtoeb  In  Cbtkw 
Xa  CrwigTMi.   th»  dalegate  of  the  TTnltcd 
CDlonlas  of   N«w   Hampahlrv.   BCasaacbusett 
bay.  Rboda  lAlasd.  Connecticut,  New-Tork. 


New  Jersey.  PennsylvaxilA.  New  Caatle,  Keat 
M  Siueex  on  Delaware.  Maryland.  Virginia, 
North  Cvollna  And  South  Carolina. 

To  Oeorge  Washington  Eequlre.  we  repos- 
ing eepeclal  trust  and  confidence  In  your 
patriotism,  conduct  and  fidelity  Do  by  these 
present  constitute  and  appoint  you  to  be 
General  and  Commander  tn  Chief  of  the 
Army  of  the  United  Colonies  and  of  aU  the 
forces  raised  or  to  be  raised  by  them  and  of 
all  others  who  ahall  Toiuntary  offer  their 
aemce  and  join  the  said  army  for  the  de- 
fense of  American  Llt>erty  and  for  repelling 
every  boetlle  Invasion  thereof.  Anb  you  are 
hereby  vested  with  full  power  and  authonty 
to  act  as  you  shall  think  for  the  good  and 
welfare  of  the  service. 

And  we  do  hereby  strictly  charge  and  re- 
quire all  officers  and  soldiers  under  your  com- 
mand to  be  obedient  to  your  orders  ft  dUlgent 
m  the  exercise  of  their  several  duties. 

And  we  do  also  enjotn  and  require  you  to 
be  careful  In  executing  the  great  trust  re- 
poMd  tn  you.  by  causing  strict  discipline  and 
order  to  be  observed  In  tbe  army  and  that 
tbe  soldiers  are  duly  exercised  and  provided 
with  all  convenient  neceaaarles. 

And  you  are  to  regulate  your  conduct  In 
every  respect  by  the  mlea  and  discipline  of 
war  las  herewith  given  you)  and  punctually 
to  observe  and  foUow  such  orders  and  direc- 
tions from  time  to  time  as  you  shall  receive 
from  this  or  a  future  Coogreas  of  the  said 
United  Colonies  or  a  committee  of  Congress 
for  that  purpose  appointed. 

This  Commission  to  continue  In  force  un- 
til revoked  by  this  or  a  future  Congress. 

By  order  of  the  Congress. 

Dated,  Philadelphia  June  19th.  ITJS. 

Attest; 

JoRif  Hancock. 

PreaiiUnt. 
CHAU.XS  Thompson. 

Secretary. 

NoT«.— The  Commission  and  Instructions 
were  drawn  up  by  the  same  committee  of 
Congress,  consisting  of  Richard  Henry  Lee, 
Edward  Rutledge  and  John  Adams.  an«1  ap- 
pointed la  June,  1775.  The  Instructions  are 
as  follows  — 

"This  Congress  having  appointed  you  to  be 
(jeneral  and  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  of  the  United  Colonies,  of  all  the  forces 
raised  or  to  be  raised  by  them,  and  of  all 
others  who  shall  voluntarily  offer  their  serv- 
ice, and  join  the  said  army  for  the  defence 
of  American  liberty,  and  for  repelling  every 
hostile  Invasion  thereof,  you  are  to  repair 
with  all  expedition  to  the  colony  of  Ifaasa- 
chusetts  Bay.  and  take  charge  of  the  army 
of  the  United  Colonies.  For  your  better 
direction:  — 

"I.  You  are  to  make  a  return  to  us  as 
soon  as  possible  of  all  forces,  which  you 
ahall  have  under  your  conimand.  together 
with  their  military  stores  and  provisions: 
and  also  as  exact  an  account  as  you  can  ob- 
tain of  the  forces  which  compoee  the  British 
army  In  .\merlca. 

"2.  Tou  are  not  to  disband  any  of  the 
men  you  find  raised  until  further  direction 
from  this  Congress:  and  If  you  shall  think 
their  numbers  not  adequate  to  the  purpose 
of  security  you  may  recruit  them  to  a  num- 
ber you  shall  think  sufficient,  not  exceeding 
double  that  of  the  enemy. 

■"3.  In  all  cases  of  vacancy  occasioned  by 
the  death  or  removal  of  a  colonel,  or  other 
Inferior  officer,  you  are  by  brevet,  or  warrant 
tinder  your  seal,  to  appoint  another  person 
to  fill  up  such  vacancy,  untU  It  shall  other- 
wise be  ordered  by  the  Provlnctal  Convention, 
or  the  Assembly  of  the  colony,  from  whence 
are  the  troops  In  which  such  vacancy  hap- 
pens, shall  direct  otherwise 

"4.  You  are  to  victual,  at  the  Continental 
expense,  all  such  volunteers  as  have  Joined 
or  shall  Join  the  united  army. 

"9.  You  shall  take  every  method  In  your 
power,  consistent  with  prudence,  to  destroy 
or   make   prisoners  of  all   persons  who  now 
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are.  or  who  hereafter  shall  appear  in  uam 
against  the  good  people  of  the  Unltwl 
Colonies. 

""fl.  And  whereas  all  particulars  cannot  be 
foreseen,  nor  positive  instructions  for  such 
emergencies  so  beforehand  given,  but  that 
many  things  must  be  left  to  your  prudent 
and  discreet  management,  as  occurrences 
may  arise  upon  the  place,  or  from  time  to 
time  fall  out,  you  are,  therefore,  upon  all 
such  accldenu,  or  any  occasions  that  may 
happen,  to  use  your  best  circumspection; 
and.  advising  with  your  council  of  war,  to 
order  and  dlspoee  of  the  said  army  utider 
your  command  as  may  be  moat  advantageous 
for  the  obtaining  of  the  end  for  which  these 
forces  have  been  raised,  making  it  your 
especial  care,  in  discharge  of  the  great  trust 
committed  unto  you,  that  the  UberUes  of 
America  receive  no  detriment." 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  read  the  bill  which 
has  been  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York,  and  the  schol- 
arly argument  he  makes  in  its  support 

As  we  know,  for  years  we  have  been  en- 
gaged in  a  debate  on  Vietnam  and  South- 
east Asia  and  the  constitutional  powers 
of  the  President  and  Congress.  Although 
I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  bill  carefully,  I  know  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  raised  the  essential 
points  around  which  the  debate  centers 

If  his  bill  can  be  considered  carefully 
and  acted  upon  it  will  do  a  great  deal  to 
achieve  longer  agreement  on  the  war 
makmg  power  and  chart  a  course  for  the 
future. 

I  wotild  like  to  say  again  that  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  has  introduced  this  leg- 
islation in  his  usual  thoughtful,  serious 
and  scholarly  way.  and  I  look  forward  to 
participating  in  the  debate. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  know  I 
reflect  the  feeling  of  every  Member  of 
Congress  -vhen  I  say  that  to  enlist  the 
interest  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  i  Mr.  Coopxr  >  is  very  im- 
portant I  am  glad  he  is  interested  tn  this 
measure.  I  know  he  can  help  in  a  con- 
structive fashion  this  potentially  his- 
toric piece  of  legislation.  I  shall  look  to 
him  very  strongly  in  that  regard.  I  thank 
him  very  much  for  this  very  gracious  in- 
tercession. 
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S.  732— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL  TO 
AMEND  THE  PUBLIC  WORKS  AC- 
CELERATION ACT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Public  Works  Acceleration 
Act  to  make  its  benefits  available  to  cer- 
tain areas  of  extra  high  unemployment. 

This  proposal  is  similar  to  legislation 
I  introduced  in  the  Senate  last  year  and 
to  that  which  has  been  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Represent- 
ative Jomr  McFall  with  130  cosponsors. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  sponsor  the 
original  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act 
in  1962.  This  public  works  program  was 
of  great  assistance  to  communities  suf- 
fering from  high  rates  of  unemployment 
In  easing  the  financial  burdens  of  pro- 
viding needed  public  facilities.  The  many 
public  works  acceleration  projects  aided 
in  making  areas  and  communities  all 
across  our  Nation  better  places  in  which 
to  live  and  work. 

The  measure  I  propose  today  would 


continue  this  assistance  by  authorizing 
the  Federal  Government  to  pay  up  to  80 
percent  of  the  cost  of  needed  pubUc  works 
m  areas  where  the  average  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  150  percent  of  the  national 
average. 

I  do  not  consider  the  Public  Works  Ac- 
celeration Act  to  be  the  definitive  and 
complete  answer  to  our  needs  In  this 
critical  area.  Instead,  I  am  introducing 
this  biU  to  place  this  important  issue  be- 
fore the  Senate.  The  problems  of  eco- 
nomic development  are  too  complex  to  be 
resolved  through  the  construction  of 
pubUc  facUlUes.  However.  I  do  feel  that 
in  view  of  the  increasing  and  immediate 
problems  of  unemployment  and  the 
urgent  need  for  community  develop- 
ment—particularly  sewage  and  water 
systems — the  concept  of  accelerated  pub- 
lic works  should  be  embodied  in  any 
overall  economic  development  program. 

We  must  recognize  also  that  substan- 
tial numbers  of  areas  and  communities 
with  high  unemployment  are  not  able  to 
demonstrate  sustained  economic  devel- 
opment— the  creation  of  new  industry 
and  business  and  long-term  jobs — 
through  the  construction  and  improve- 
ment of  public  facilities.  Yet,  these  es- 
tablished areas  and  commimities  do  have 
pressing  requirements  for  new  public 
facilities.  Their  problems  in  financing 
these  projects  are  nearly  insurmountable. 

Under  the  general  50  percent  Federal 
grant  formula,  the  burden  of  securing 
the  remainder  of  the  funds  for  a  viable 
project  through  local  resources,  commer- 
cial financing,  or  even  Government  loans, 
is  impossible  for  many  areas  and  com- 
munities. 

While,  over  the  long  pull,  comprehen- 
sive economic  development  programs  will 
hold  great  promise,  I  believe  that  there 
is  still  the  necessity  of  quick,  short-term 
relief  In  the  creation  of  jobs.  This  can 
be  provided  only  by  a  substantial  pro- 
gram of  federally  financed  public  works. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  in- 
tends to  explore  in  depth  the  role  of  such 
provisions  as  are  contained  in  this  bill 
during  the  extensive  evaluation  of  the 
total  economic  development  effort  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  measure  I  in- 
troduce today  will  be  the  vehicle  for  this 
study. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gam- 
BRELL) .  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  732)  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act  to  make  its  ben- 
efits available  to  certain  areas  of  extra 
high  unemployment,  to  authorize  addi- 
tional funds  for  such  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Randolph 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  joining  In  cosponsorship  of  the 
Randolph  accelerated  public  works  bill. 
This  Is  a  measure  designed  to  increase 
employment  In  areas  where  unemploy- 
ment runs  inordinately  high.  It  would 
provide  urgently  needed  Federal  assist- 
ance to  communities  where  the  jobless 
rate  has  risen  to  150  percent  of  the  na- 
tional average.  Such  areas  are  In  need 
of  Immediate  aid.  Surely  they  cannot  be 
expected  to  wait  still  longer  whDe  we 


wait  for  the  economy  to  reinvigorate  it- 
self. The  sad  fact  is  that  imemployment 
Is  endemic  In  some  localities,  and  even 
the  return  of  general  prosperity  will  not 
lift  them  out  of  the  doldrums. 

The  implementation  of  the  bill  would 
have  two  vital  effects.  First  suid  most  im- 
portant. It  would  put  people  to  work  and 
thereby  remove  from  them  the  degrada- 
tion issuing  from  imemployment  which 
In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  is  not  their 
own  fault.  Second,  the  measure  will  have 
an  expansionary  effect  on  the  national 
economy.  The  unwillingness  to  pursue 
programs  such  as  this  during  the  present 
recession  has  made  a  bad  situation  much 
worse.  Accelerated  public  works  will  pro- 
vide a  needed  shot  in  the  arm  to  Amer- 
ica's slumbering  economy. 

The  Randolph  bill  would  provide  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  communities  which 
have  demonstrated  the  will  and  ability 
to  plan  for  the  future  and  which  are  able 
to  bear  a  share  of  the  costs  involved  in 
the  envisioned  construction  projects.  In 
turn,  the  building  of  municii>al  facilities, 
sewer  projects,  and  so  on,  will  attract  in- 
dustry to  heretofore  underdeveloped 
communities. 

I  believe  the  proposed  legislation  is 
both  important  and  urgent,  and  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  act  upon  it  with 
the  utmost  dispatch. 


S.  734— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
PANAMA  CANAL  MODERNIZATION 
ACT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
December  1.  1970.  the  Atlantic -Pacific 
Interoceanic  Canal  Study  Commission, 
an  Executive  appointed  body  under  the 
authority  of  Public  Law  88-609.  approved 
September  22.  1964,  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  constructing  a  canal  of  so- 
called  sea  level  design  across  the  Ameri- 
can Isthmus,  filed  its  final  report  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
members  of  this  study  panel  were: 
Robert  B.  Anderson.  Chairman;  Robert 
O.  Storey;  Milton  S.  Eisenhower;  Ken- 
neth E.  Fields;  and  Raymond  A.  Hill. 

The  principal  points  presented  in  the 
letter  of  transmittal  are : 

First.  That  neither  the  technical  feasi- 
bility nor  the  international  acceptability 
of  canal  excavation  by  nuclear  means  has 
yet  been  established. 

Second.  That  construction  of  a  canal 
of  sea  level  design  by  conventional  meth- 
ods is  feasible  in  a  site  about  10  miles 
west  of  the  existing  canal  at  an  initially 
estimated  cost,  exclusive  of  any  in- 
demnity to  Panama,  of  $2.88  billion  at 
1970  price  levels  but  that  amortization  of 
such  cost  from  toll  revenues  "may  or  may 
not  be  possible." 

Third.  That  the  "potential  national 
defense  and  foreign  policy  benefits  to  the 
United  States  justify  acceptance  of  a 
substantial  financial  risk." 

Fourth.  That  the  United  States  should 
"negotiate  with  Panama  a  treaty  that 
provides  for  a  unified  canal  system,  com- 
prising both  the  existing  canal  and  a 
sea-level  canal  on  route  10 — 10  miles  west 
of  the  existing  canal — to  be  operated  and 
defended  under  the  effective  control  of 
the  United  States  with  psuticlpation  by 
Panama." 


Fifth.  That,  if  "suitable"  treaty  ar- 
rangements are  reached  and  funds  are 
available,  construction  be  started  not 
later  than  15  years  in  advance  of  when 
traffic  in  tbe  existing  canal  reachee  its 
capacity. 

The  preparation  of  this  voluminous 
report  of  more  than  1.000  pages  re- 
quired about  5  years  and  cost  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States  over  $21  mil- 
lion. It  is  more  impressive  for  it£  size 
than  for  the  quality  of  its  content,  con- 
clusions and  recommendations.  More- 
over, it  is  premised  on  the  unwarranted 
a8sump>tion  that  the  United  States  will 
surrender  its  sovereignty  over  the  U.S.- 
owned  Canal  Zone  to  Panama  and  make 
that  weak  and  unstable  coimtry  a  part- 
ner in  the  management  and  defense  of 
the  Panama  Canal.  Such  surrender 
would  be  li.  accord  with  the  1967  pro- 
posed canal  treaties  that  I  quoted  in 
statements  to  the  Senate  in  the  Con- 
gressional Records  of  July  17,  21.  and 
27, 1967. 

Though  not  mentioned  in  the  for- 
warding letter,  the  panel's  report  does 
recommend  as  one  alternative  the  "mod- 
ernization" of  the  existing  canal  to  pro- 
vide for  its  maximum  potential  capac- 
ity; but  in  the  same  recommendation  it 
opposes  the  construction  of  additional 
locks  as  part  of  that  recommendation. 
This  self -contradictory  recommendation 
means  that,  with  a  few  operational  im- 
provements begullingly  described  as 
"modernization,"  the  canal  would  still 
remain  what  it  was  in  1914.  The  con- 
struction of  additional  locks  is  the  "rela- 
tively simple  and  inexpensive  expedient" 
for  increasing  capacity  and  improvmg 
operations  long  recommended  by  experi- 
enced engineers,  including  former  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Panama  Canal,  as  may  be 
seen  in  House  Document  No.  137.  72d 
Congress,  page  44.  The  opposition  by  the 
Anderson  panel  to  such  construction  was 
foreseen  in  the  warning  of  Gov.  Glen  E. 
Edgerton  as  long  ago  as  1944  in  a  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  War  on  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  Pedro  Miguel  Locks.  Governor 
Edgerton  warned  that  advocates  of  a  sea 
level  canal  "would  oppose  unjustifiably" 
any  major  change  in  the  existing  canal 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  obstruct 
their  objective  for  a  sea  level  project. 
The  Governor  s  warning  was  quoted  by 
Senator  Thomas  E.  Martin  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  on  Jime  21,  1956, 
page  10756. 

Mr.  President,  it  is.  I  believe,  most  sig- 
nificant that  Chairman  Anderson  of 
sea  level  panel  was  also  the  chief  ne- 
gotiator for  the  discredited  1967  pro- 
posed treaties,  which  the  1970  sea  level 
report,  in  effect,  supports.  These  agree- 
ments, which  would  cede  the  Canal  Zone 
territory  and  other  property  of  the 
United  States.  Including  any  new  canal 
constructed  by  our  coimtry  to  Panama, 
are  in  palpable  violation  of  article  IV, 
section  3,  clause  2  of  the  VS.  Consti- 
tution that  vests  the  power  to  dispose  of 
such  property  in  the  Congress,  thus  re- 
quiring consent  of  both  House  and  Sen- 
ate. This  fact  is  altogether  ignored  in 
the  Anderson  report. 

Instead  of  solving  pressing  problems 
of  ship  transit  that  require  solution,  the 
Anderson  report  merely  adds  to  the  fog 
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of  coafiislon  that  has  long  surrotmded 
the  canal  subject.  Because  of  this,  toowl- 
edge  of  caztal  history  Is  Imperatively  nec- 
essary If  the  course  of  our  Government 
Is  to  be  wise  and  grave  error  avoided. 

The  subject  of  additional  transit  fa- 
cilities across  the  American  Isthmus  has 
been  under  periodic  congressional  con- 
sideration for  many  years.  The  first  defi- 
nite step  in  this  direction  was  the  au- 
thorization In  1939  for  the  construction 
entirely  in  the  Canal  Zone  near  the  exist- 
ing canal  of  a  third  set  of  larger  locks 
known  as  the  third  locks  project.  Started 
in  1940  on  a  rush  basis.  It  was  suspended 
in  May  1942,  because  of  more  urgent 
war  needs.  More  than  $76  million  was 
expended  on  it,  mostly  on  excavating 
huge  sites  for  the  new  locks  at  Oatun 
and  Miraflorec,  which  are  usable  No 
excavation  was  started  at  Pedro  Miguel, 
which  is  fortunate  in  view  of  subsequent 
experience. 

This  experience  in  World  War  n  fo- 
cused the  attention  of  responsible  canal 
ofQcials  on  the  problems  of  increased 
capacity  and  operational  improvements 
of  our  long  neglected  tropical  waterway 
Out  of  these  studies  was  developed  the 
Terminal  Lake-Third  Locks  plan  for  the 
major  modernization  of  the  Panama 
Canal  then  estimated  to  cost  about  »285,- 
000,000.  and  which  can  be  accomplished 
at  far  less  cost  than  any  sea-level  project 
under  existing  treaty  provisions.  More- 
over, the  Terminal  Lake  solution  does  not 
require  the  negotiation  of  a  new  treaty 
These  features,  Mr.  President,  are  para- 
mount considerations  that  cannot  be  ig- 
nored but  should  be  understood  by  every 
Member  of  the  Congress  and  all  others 
concerned  with  isthmian  canal  policy 
matters. 

Another  Important  step  toward  the 
major  modernization  of  the  existing 
Panama  Canal  was  the  completion  on 
August  15.  1970.  at  a  cost  of  $95,000,000. 
of  the  enlargement  of  Oaillard  Cut  and 
other  channel  improvements,  making  a 
total  of  $171,000,000  already  expended 
toward  such  modernization.  The  total  net 
investment  of  the  United  States  in  the 
canal  enterprise,  including  defense,  as  of 
June  30.  1968,  was  over  $5,000,000,000.  all 
paid  by  the  taxpayers  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  reintroduced 
legislation  for  the  major  modernization 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mo\is  consent  that  it  be  referred  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  This  is  the 
same  bill  which  I  introduced  as  S.  2228 
in  the  last  Congress.  Mr.  Flood  Is  the 
chief  sponsor  of  similar  legislation  in  the 
House. 

The  terminal  lake  solution  provided  for 
in  these  measures  has  won  strong  support 
among  Independent  engineers,  geologists, 
navigators,  defense  experts,  marine  biol- 
ogists, economists  and  others  as  supply- 
ing the  most  logical  solution  of  canal 
problem.  Furthermore,  any  plan  that 
falls  to  eliminate  the  bottleneck  locks 
at  Pedro  Miguel  should  be  summarily 
dismissed  as  not  having  sufficient  merit 
to  justify  any  consideration  whatever  ex- 
cept to  refute  it. 

As  aU  students  of  the  Interoceanlc 
question  know,  the  Panama  Canal  prob- 
lem Is  highly  complicated.  Its  handling 
Involves  questions  of  economics,  engl- 


neeririg.  operations,  defense  Juridical 
structure,  marine  ecology  and  many 
other  considerations.  Yet.  when  reduced 
to  essentials,  the  story  is  relatively  short 
and  elementary. 

This  story,  bringing  the  principal  ele- 
ments into  historical  focus,  is  supplied 
in  the  1970  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannlca  in  an  updated  article  on  the 
Panama  Canal  by  Capt.  Miles  P.  Du  Val, 
Jr..  U.S.  Navy,  retired,  the  well  known 
historian  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  au- 
thority on  interoceanlc  canal  problems. 
This  article  is  probably  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  incisive  ever  published  in 
a  major  encyclopedia.  As  such,  it  should 
be  in  invaluable  source  of  objective  and 
authoritative  Information  thus  enabling 
a  realistic  perspective  of  the  vital  canal 
subject.  Published  shortly  before  the  fil- 
ing of  the  final  Anderson  report.  It  deals 
with  basic  questions  and  should  be  read 
with  the  report. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  coauthor  of 
section  9  of  the  article,  which  deals  with 
Panama-United  States  diplomatic  rela- 
tions. Is  Almon  R  Wright,  former  senior 
historian  of  the  Department  of  State. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  indicated  Ency- 
clopaedia Britannlca  article  on  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  should  be  of  special  Interest 
to  all  Members  of  the  Congress  who  will 
soon  be  faced  with  the  responsibility  of 
decision.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
article  and  the  text  of  the  legislation 
which  I  have  Introduced  today  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
TArr),  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  and  article  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  iS.  734)  to  provide  for  the 
increase  of  capacity  and  the  improve- 
ment of  operations  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Thttrmond.  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
s     734 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tbat  this 
Act  may  be  clt«<l  as  the  "Panama  Canal 
Modernization  Act". 

Sec.  a.  (a)  The  Oovernor  of  the  Canal 
Zone,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army.  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
prosecute  the  work  necessary  to  increase  the 
capacity  and  Improve  the  operations  of  the 
Panama  Canal  through  the  adaptation  of 
the  third  locks  project  set  forth  In  the  report 
of  the  Oovernor  of  the  Panama  Canal,  dated 
February  24.  1B39  (House  Document  Num- 
bered 210.  Seventy-sixth  Congress),  and  au- 
thorized to  be  undertaken  by  the  Act  of 
August  11.  1939  (53  Stat.  1409:  PubUc  Num- 
bered 391,  Seventy-sixth  Congress),  with 
usable  lock  dimensions  of  not  less  than  one 
hundred  and  forty  feet  by  not  less  than  one 
thousand  two  hundred  feet  by  not  less  than 
forty-five  feet,  and  including  the  following: 
elimination  of  the  Pedro  Miguel  locks  and 
consolidation  of  all  Pacific  locks  near  Mlra- 
flores  In  new  lock  structures  to  correspond 
with  the  locks  capacity  at  Oatun,  raise  the 
summit  water  level  to  Its  optimum  height  of 
approximately  ninety-two  feet,  and  provide 
a  summit-level  lake  anchorage  at  the  Pacific 
end  of  the  canal,  together  with  such  appur- 
tenant structures,  works,  and  facllitlee.  and 


enlargement*  or  Improvements  of  existing 
channels,  structures,  works,  and  facilities 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  at  an  estimated 
total  cost  not  to  exceed  $850.000,(X)0. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  the  second  sentence 
and  the  second  paragraph  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 11,  1939  (53  SUt.  1409:  Public  Num. 
bered  391,  Seventy-sixth  Congress) ,  shall  ap- 
ply with  respect  to  the  work  authorized  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  As  used  la 
such  Act,  the  terms  •'Governor  of  the  Panama 
Canal",  "Secretary  of  War",  and  "Pannma 
Railroad  Company'"  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  refer  to  the  'Oovernor  of  the  Canal 
2k)ne".  "Secretary  of  the  Army",  and  "Pan- 
ama Canal  Company",  respectively,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  may  act 
and  exercise  his  authority  as  President  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Company  and  may  utilise  the 
services  and  faculties  of  that  company. 

Sbc.  3  (a)  There  Is  hereby  esubllshed  a 
board,  to  be  known  as  the  "Panama  Canal 
Advisory  and  Inspection  Board"  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Board") . 

(b)  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of  five 
members  who  are  cltlzen.s  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Members  of  the  Board 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  as 
follows: 

( 1 )  one  member  from  private  life,  experi- 
enced and  skilled  In  private  business  (In- 
cluding engineering) : 

(2)  two  members  from  private  life,  experi- 
enced and  skilled  in  the  scienc«  of  engi- 
neering: 

(3)  one  member  who  Is  a  commissioned 
officer  In  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  United 
States  Army  (retired):  and 

(4)  one  member  who  is  a  commissioned 
officer  of  the  line.  United  States  Navy 
(retired). 

(c)  The  President  shall  designate  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  one  of  the  members  ex- 
perienced and  skilled  in  the  science  of  engi- 
neering. 

(d)  The  President  shall  fill  each  vacancy 
on  the  Board  In  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  appointment. 

(e)  The  Board  shall  cease  to  exist  on  that 
date  designated  by  the  President  as  the  date 
on  which  its  work  under  this  Act  Is  com- 
pleted. 

If)  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  be 
paid  basic  pay  at  the  rate  provided  for  level 
II  of  the  Executive  Schedule  in  section  5313 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code  The  other 
members  of  the  Board  appointed  from  private 
life  shall  be  paid  basic  pay  at  a  per  annum 
rate  which  is  1500  less  than  the  rate  of  basic 
pay  of  the  Chairman.  The  members  of  the 
Board  who  are  retired  officers  of  the  United 
States  Army  and  the  United  States  Navy  each 
shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  of  basic  pay  which, 
when  added  to  his  pay  as  a  retired  officer, 
will  establish  his  total  rate  of  ftay  from  the 
United  States  at  a  per  annum  rate  which  Is 
$500  less  than  the  rate  of  basic  pay  of  the 
Chairman. 

(g)  The  Board  shall  appoint,  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  In  the 
competitive  service,  a  secretary  and  such 
other  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  its  functions  and  activities  and  shall  fix 
their  rates  of  basic  pay  in  accordance  with 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53 
of  such  title,  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates  The  secretary 
and  other  personnel  of  the  Board  shall  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Board  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  study  and  review  all  plans  and 
designs  for  the  third  locks  project  referred 
to  in  section  2(a)  of  this  Act,  to  make  on- 
the-site  studies  and  inspections  of  the  third 
locks  project,  and  to  obtain  current  informa- 
tion on  all  phases  of  planning  and  construc- 
tion with  respect  to  such  project.  The  Gov- 
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ernor  of  the  Canal  Zone  shall  furnish  and 
make  available  to  the  Board  at  all  Omes  cur- 
rent information  wl:h  respect  to  such  plans, 
designs,  and  construction.  No  construction 
work  sliall  be  commenced  at  any  stage  of  the 
third  locks  project  unless  the  plans  and  de- 
signs for  such  work,  and  all  changes  and 
modifications  of  such  plans  and  designs,  have 
been  submitted  by  the  Governor  of  the  Canal 
Zone  to,  and  have  had  the  prior  ^proval  of. 
the  Board.  The  Board  shall  report  promptly 
to  the  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  the  re- 
sults of  its  studies  and  reviews  of  all  plans 
and  designs,  Including  changes  and  modifica- 
tions thereof,  which  have  been  submitted 
to  the  Board  by  the  Governor  of  the  Canal 
Zone,  together  with  Its  aproval  or  dlsap- 
provcil  thereof,  or  its  recommendations  for 
changes  or  modifications  thereof,  and  Its  rea- 
ions  therefor 

(b)  The  Board  shall  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress  an  annual  report 
covering  its  activities  and  functions  under 
this  Act  and  the  progress  of  the  work  on  the 
third  locks  projects  and  may  submit.  In  its 
discretion,  interim  reports  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  with  respect  to  these 
matters. 

Sec.  5.  For  the  purpose  of  conducting  all 
studies,  reviews,  inquiries,  and  investigations 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Board  in  carrying 
out  its  functions  and  activities  under  this 
Act.  the  Board  Is  authorized  to  utilize  any 
official  reports,  documents,  data,  and  papers 
in  the  possession  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  Its  officials;  and  the  Board  is 
given  pwwer  to  designate  and  authorize  any 
member,  or  other  personnel,  of  the  Board,  to 
administer  oaths  and  aCBrmatlons,  subpena 
witnesses,  take  evidence,  prociu'e  Information 
and  data,  and  require  the  production  of  any 
books,  papers,  or  other  documents  and  rec- 
ords which  the  Board  may  deem  relevant  or 
material  to  the  performance  of  the  functions 
and  activities  of  the  Board.  Such  attendance 
of  witnesses,  and  the  production  of  documen- 
tary evidence,  may  be  required  from  any 
place  in  the  UiUted  States,  or  any  territory, 
or  any  other  area  under  the  control  or  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,  Including  the 
Canal  Zone. 

Sec  6.  In  carrying  out  Its  functions  and 
acUvltles  under  this  Act,  the  Board  Is  au- 
thorized to  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  at  rates  not  In  excess  of  $200 
per  diem. 

Sec.  7,  Upon  request  of  the  Board,  the 
head  of  any  department,  agency,  or  estab- 
lishment in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  Is  authorized  to  detail, 
on  a  reimbursable  or  nonreimbursable  basis, 
for  such  period  or  periods  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  Board  and  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment, agency,  or  establishment  con  ■ 
cemed.  any  of  the  personnel  of  such  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  establishment  to  assist  the 
Board  In  carrying  out  Its  functions  and  ac- 
tivities under  this  Act, 

Sec.  8,  The  Board  may  use  the  UiUted 
States  malls  in  the  same  manner  and  upon 
the  same  conditions  as  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  9.  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices or  the  President  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Company,  or  both,  shall  provide,  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis,  such  administrative  sup- 
port services  for  the  Board  as  the  Board 
may  request. 

Sec.  10.  The  Board  may  make  expenditures 
for  travel  and  subsistence  expenses  of  mem- 
bers and  personnel  of  the  Board  In  accord- 
ance with  chapter  57  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  for  rent  of  quarters  at  the  seat  of 
government  and  in  the  Canal  Zone,  and  for 
such  printing  and  binding  as  the  Board 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  effectively  its 
functions  and  activities  luider  this  Act. 

Sec.  11.  All  expenses  of  the  Board  shall  be 
allowed  and  paid  upon  the  presentation  of 


Itemized  vouchers  therefor  approved  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  or  by  such  other 
member  or  employee  of  the  Board  as  the 
Chairman  may  designate. 

Sec.  12.  Any  provision  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 11,  1939  (53  Stat.  1409;  Public  Numbered 
391.  Seventy-sixth  Congress) .  or  of  any  other 
statute.  Inconsistent  with  any  provision  of 
this  Act  is  superseded,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  to  the  extent  of  such  Inconsistency. 

Sbc.  13.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
Any  sum  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2(a)  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

The  article,  presented  by  Mr.  Thur- 
mond, is  as  follows: 

(Prom  Encyclopaedia  Britannlca,  1970  Ed. 

Vol.  17,  pp.  205-13] 

Panama  Canal 

(By  Capt.  Miles  P.  Du  Val,  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy, 

retired) 
Panama  Canal,  a  high-level  artificial  In- 
teroceanlc waterway  of  the  lake  and  lock  type 
at  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  connecting  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  oceans,  owned,  operated 
and  controlled  by  the  United  States  under 
treaty,  for  the  transit  of  vessels  of  commerce 
and  of  war  of  all  nations  on  terms  of  equality, 
with  tolls  that  are  just  and  equitable.  The 
Canal  Zone,  through  which  it  was  built,  is  the 
constitutionally  acquired  territorial  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States  granted  in  perpetu- 
ity by  the  Republic  of  Panama  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal  and  for  its  i>erpetual 
maintenance,  operation,  sanitation  and  pro- 
tection. The  gross  total  Investment  of  the 
United  States  in  the  canal  enterprise,  in- 
cluding defense  expenditures,  from  1904  to 
June  30.  1968,  amounted  to  $6,368,009,000; 
and  net  to  over  $5,000,000,000. 

By  using  the  canal,  vessels  plying  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of  the  United 
States  can  eliminate  the  Cape  Horn  route  and 
save  a  distance  of  about  8,000  nautical  ml., 
whUe  jotimeys  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coasts  of  the  North  and  South  Amer- 
ican continents  can  be  reduced  by  3,CMX}-4.000 
ml.;  vessels  from  Eurof>e  to  eastern  Asia  and 
Australia  can  effect  a  saving  of  1,000-2,000  ml. 
Hence  the  canal  Is  of  the  greatest  inter- 
national Importance,  strategically  and  eco- 
nomically. 

This  article  is  divided  Into  the  following 
sections : 

I.  The  Wateiway:  1.  Description;  and  2. 
Navigation. 

II.  The  Canal  Zone : 

1.  Area  and  Tidewaters; 

2.  Sovereignty; 

3.  Administration; 

4.  TvMle; 

5.  Canal  Traffic; 

6.  Defense, 
ni.  History : 

1.  Panama  Railroad.  1849-55; 

2.  French  Project,  1879-1904; 

3.  United  States  Policy,  1850-81; 

4.  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  1899-1901; 
6.  U.S.  Diplomacy,  1901-03; 

6.  BuUdlng  the  Canal,  1904-14: 

7.  Principal  Engineering  and  Construction 
Projects  After  1914; 

8.  Reorganization  and  Policy  Detennlna- 
tion;  and 

9.  Panama-U.S.  Relations. 

I.     THE     WATXBWAT 

1.  Description. — The  Panama  canal  does 
not  cross  the  isthmus  from  east  to  west  as 
generally  supposed,  but  from  northwest  to 
southeast,  with  the  Atlantic  entrance  33  >4 
ml.  N.  and  27  ml.  W.  of  the  Pacific  entrance. 
Located  In  one  of  the  heavier  rainfall  areas 
of  the  world  with  its  longest  section  formed 
by  impounding  the  waters  of  the  Chagres 
river  valley  by  a  dam  at  Gatun,  the  canal's 
principal  features  Include:  twin-flight  locks, 
dams    and    spillwajrs    at    both    ends    of    the 


canal;  the  summit-level  Gatun  lake;  an  ex- 
cavated gorge  across  the  continental  divide, 
renamed  as  GaiUard  cut,  connecting  Gatun 
lake  with  the  Pacific  locks;  a  small  Mlra- 
fiores  lake  between  tvro  sets  of  Pacific  locks; 
and  two  terminals. 

The  Atlantic  terminus  is  at  Crlst6bal  on 
Lim6n  bay,  a  natural  harbour  protected 
against  storms  from  the  north  by  east  and 
west  breakwaters.  The  Pacific  terminus  is 
at  Balboa,  a  sheltered  artificial  harbour  with 
its  Pacific  entrance  channel  safeguarded 
from  sUt-bearlng  currents  by  a  causeway 
from  the  mainland  to  the  fortified  islands 
in  the  Bay  of  Panama. 

The  canal  length  from  shore  line  to  shore 
line  is  40.27  statute  miles;  and  from  deep 
water  to  deep  water.  60.72  miles.  Prom  north 
to  south,  its  main  parts  are: 

1.  Atlantic  sea  level  dredged  channel  of 
500  ft.  bottom  width  from  deep  water  to 
Gatun  locks,  about  7.4  mi. 

2.  Gatun  locks  in  three  steps  from  sea 
level  to  Gatun  lake.  85  ft.  above  sea  level. 

3.  Oatun  lake  section  with  channels  vary- 
ing in  width  from  1,000  ft,  at  Gatun  to 
500  ft.  at  Gamboa  where  Oaillard  cut  begins, 
distance  about  34  ml. 

4.  GaUlard  cut  of  600  ft.  minimum  bottom 
width  to  Pedro  Miguel  locks  at  the  south 
end  of  the  cut,  distance  about  8  ml. 

5.  Pedro  Miguel  locks  in  one  step  (31  ft.) 
to  the  intermediate  Miraflores  lake,  54  ft. 
above  sea  level. 

6.  Miraflores  lake  with  channel  760  ft.  wide 
to  Miraflores  locks,  distance  about  1  ml. 

7.  Miraflores  locks  in  two  steps  to  Pacific 
sea  level. 

8.  Pacific  sea  level  dredged  section  to  the 
Bay  of  Panama,  distance  about  8.5  mi. 

The  controlling  depth  for  the  Atlantic 
dredged  section  from  deep  water  to  Gatun 
locks  is  42  ft.  below  mean  low  water;  from 
Gatun  locks  to  Pedro  Miguel,  42  ft.  below 
the  mlnlmimi  Gatun  lake  level  of  82  ft.; 
from  Pedro  Miguel  locks  to  Miraflores,  41 
ft.  below  the  mean  Miraflores  lake  level  of 
54  ft.;  and  from  Miraflores  locks  to  deep 
water  in  the  Pacific,  42.4  ft.  below  mean  low 
water  spring  (maximum)  tides. 

The  canal  is  equipped  with  modern  aids  to 
navigation.  The  Panama  canal  has  had  sev- 
eral major  o{>eratlon&l  improvements  since 
opening  to  traffic  In  1914  including  the  Mad- 
den Dam  ana  Power  project,  with  its  up- 
stream lake  to  conserve  water  for  lockages 
and  maintenance  of  channel  depths  in  Gatun 
lake  during  dry  seasons  and  to  reduce  the 
danger  of  floods  from  the  upper  Chagres  In 
wet  seasons;  replacement  of  lock  tovTlng  loco- 
motives; and  illumination  of  GaiUard  cut,  its 
widening  from  300  ft.  to  500  ft.  and  deepen- 
ing from  42  ft.  to  47  ft.,  started  in  1969. 

On  April  30,  1968,  large  surface  ground 
cracks  of  depth  were  discovered  on  Hodges 
hill  on  the  west  bank  of  Culebra  reach  of 
Oaillard  cut,  and  studies  were  begun  to  de- 
termine what  should  be  done  to  prevent 
slides. 

Locks. — No  part  of  the  canal  attracts  more 
attention  than  its  massive  locks.  Constructed 
in  duplicate  to  enable  simultaneous  lockages 
of  vessels  in  the  same  or  opposite  direction, 
all  loclts  have  usable  dimensions  of  1,000  ft. 
length,  110  ft.  width,  and  a  depth  to  accom- 
modate vessels  drawing  40  ft.  in  salt  water. 
Each  lock  gate  has  two  leaves,  the  leaves  be- 
ing floatable  structures  66  ft.  wide  by  7  ft. 
thick,  varying  In  height  from  47  to  82  ft,, 
weighing  from  390  to  730  tons,  and  operated 
by  40  h.p.  motors  through  gear  arrangements. 

Locks  are  equipped  with  unique  safety  de- 
vices, notably  hydraullc&lly  operated  fender 
chains  and  electric  t»wlng  locomotives.  The 
fender  chains  protect  lock  gates  against  ves- 
sels that  may  get  out  of  control  when  ap- 
proaching locks,  and  are  dropped  Into  grooves 
to  permit  passage.  With  the  exception  of 
small  craft,  vessels  are  not  allowed  to  pass 
through  locks  under  tbetr  own  power,  but  are 
required  to  be  drawn  ,by  towing  locomotives, 
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varying  In  number  from  (our  to  eight,  de- 
pending on  ahlp  cbar«ct«rlaUc8. 

Tbe  time  required  for  paeeage  through  the 
locks  depends  upon  many  factors,  including 
size  of  vessel  and  Its  handling  features.  Oen- 
erally.  lockage  intervals  are  80  mln.  at  Oatun, 
40  mln.  at  Pedro  Miguel,  and  60  mln.  at 
Mlraflores. 

Gatun  Dum  and  Spillway. — The  key  struc- 
ture of  the  Panama  canal  Is  Oatun  dam,  near 
the  end  of  the  Chagres  river  valley.  It  Is  about 
1^1)  ml.  long  on  Its  crest,  Vi  ml.  wide  at  the 
base,  400  ft.  wide  at  the  water  surface,  100  ft. 
wide  at  tbe  top,  and  its  crest  Is  106  ft.  above 
sea  level.  It  contains  33,958.068  cu.  yd.  of 
material. 

Located  on  a  natural  hill  of  rock  near  the 
centre  of  the  dam.  Oatun  spillway  was  de- 
signed to  provide  adequate  control  of  Gatun 
lake  levels  during  tbe  maximum  known  dis- 
cbarge of  tbe  Chagres  river.  The  dam  and 
spillway  together  with  Gatun  locks  form  the 
northern  barrier  that  creates  Oatun  lake. 
Gatun  Lake  ami  GaiUaTd  Cut. — Oatun 
lake,  at  its  normal  height  of  85  ft.,  has  an 
area  of  166  sq.ml  and  a  shore  line  of  l.lOO 
ml.;  with  a  watershed  of  1.286  sq.ml.,  whlcb 
Includes  territory  of  the  Republic  of  Panama. 
Its  designed  operating  range  Is  5  ft.,  between 
water  levels  of  87  and  83  ft.  above  sea  level. 
Oalllard  cut.  formerly  called  Culebra  cut. 
Is  an  artlflclal  extension  of  Oatun  lake  across 
the  continental  divide  to  Pedro  Miguel  locks, 
with  Its  original  bottom  at  a  maximum  ol 
40  ft.  above  sea  level,  on  an  alignment  that 
passes  between  Oold  hill  and  Contractors 
hill.  Its  restricted  channel  and  rocky  banks 
make  this  cut  the  most  hazardous  part  of 
the  canal.  A  steady  growth  In  vessel  sizes  and 
number  carrying  hazardous  cargo  has  In- 
creased the  frequency  of  transits  requiring 
one-way  navigation  In  Oalllard  cut. 

Pacific  Dams,  MUaflores  Lake  and  Spill- 
way.— Across  the  south  end  of  Oalllard  cut, 
a  pair  of  one-lift  (31  ft.)  Pedro  Miguel  locks 
and  two  flanking  dams  to  nearby  hills  form 
the  southern  barrier  closing  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Rio  Grande  and  holding  the  Oatun 
lake  water  level.  With  crests  105  ft.  above  sea 
level,  the  east  dam  extends  about  300  ft.  to 
Cerro  Lulsa  and  the  west  extends  about  1,400 
feet  to  Cerro  Paralso.  The  east  dam  Is  a  con- 
crete wall,  360  ft.  long,  covered  with  earth; 
the  west  Is  earth  and  rock,  containing  699.518 
cu  yd.  of  material. 

At  Mlraflores.  a  set  of  two-lift  locks  and 
two  dams  form  a  second  barrier  closing  the 
lower  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  creating 
the  Intermediate  Mlraflores  lake.  This  lake, 
at  54  ft.  above  sea  level,  has  an  area  of  1.6 
sq  ml.  Its  watershed  Is  38  sq.inl. 

The  major  part  of  the  east  dam  at  Mlra- 
flores Is  the  spUlway.  designed  to  handle  free 
flow  of  water  from  Oatun  lake  through  one 
chamber  at  Pedro  Miguel  In  event  of  acci- 
dent. The  west  dam.  with  crest  40  ft  wide 
and  70  ft.  above  sea  level  extending  2.700  ft. 
to  Cerro  Oocoll.  is  the  second  largest  dam  of 
the  canal,  containing  about  2.388,423  cu  yd. 
of  material. 

Terminal  FaciHties.—ThB  Atlantic  termi- 
nus afTordfl  safe  anchorages  In  Llm6n  bay  and 
convenient  pier  berths  at  Cristdbal  The  Pa- 
cific terminus  has  mooring  buoy,  dock  and 
pier  berths  at  Balboa:  also  an  unprotected 
outer  anchorage  In  the  Bay  of  Panama.  All 
piers  are  modem,  1.000  ft  long  by  200  ft. 
wide,  with  enclosed  sheds  and  railroad  serv- 
ice, ample  for  storage  of  consignments  and 
transhipment  of  cargo. 

Both  terminals  are  equipped  for  servicing 
of  TaoMls.  provisioning  and  repairs  The  prin- 
cipal repair  Installations  are  on  the  Atlantic 
side  near  Mount  Hope,  with  a  386-ft.  dry 
dock  Larger  marine  and  railway  repair  shops 
on  the  Pacific  side  are  closed,  with  a  1,044  ft 
dry  dock  In  a  stand-by  status  Salvage  tugs 
and  other  wrecking  equipment  are  available. 
3.  Navigation.— All  veoaals  entering  or  leav- 
ing a  terminal  port,  manauverlng  in  Canal 
Zone  waters,  or  in  cranalt.  In  general,  are  re- 


quired to  take  pilots,  who  have  charge  of 
navigation  and  movement.  Transits  are  made 
under  rigid  irafflo  controls.  The  average  time 
required  to  transit  la  from  seven  to  eight 
hours. 

n.  THX  CAMAL  ZOITX 

1.  Area  and  Tidewaters — The  Canal  Zone 
is  a  strip  of  land  and  land  under  water  10  ml. 
wide  with  boundaries  generally  5  ml.  from 
the  centre  of  the  canal  except  for  the  western 
salient  covering  the  mouth  of  the  Chagree 
nver.  the  arms  of  Gatum  lake  extending  into 
the  Republic  of  Panama,  and  Madden  lake. 
Beginning  in  the  Caribbean,  "three  marine 
miles"  from  mean  low  water  as  provided  by 
treaty,  the  zone  extends  across  the  isthmus 
to  a  distance  of  "three  marine  miles"  from 
mean  low  water  In  the  Pacific,  but  excludes 
the  Panamanian  cities  of  Col6n  and  Panama. 

The  Canal  Zone  includes  all  of  Oatum  lake 
and  surrounding  shores  up  to  the  100  ft.  con- 
tour and  all  of  Madden  lake  and  lu  shores 
up  to  the  260  ft.  contour.  The  total  area  of 
the  Canal  Zone  Is  647.29  sq.ml. — 372.32  sq.ml. 
land,  18562  sq.ml.  fresh  water,  and  8946 
sq.ml.  salt  water.  Including  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coastal  waters  within  the  three-mile 
limit. 

The  tides  at  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ter- 
minals differ  in  both  magnitude  and  char- 
acter. At  Crl8t6bal  on  the  Atlantic  side  they 
are  Irregular  and  small,  with  an  extreme 
range  of  3.06  ft.  At  Balboa  on  the  Pacific  side, 
they  are  remarkably  regular  with  two  highs 
and  two  lows  every  lunar  day  of  24  hr.  and 
50.  mln  .  with  an  extreme  range  of  22  7  ft. 

2.  Sovereignty. — Under  the  authority  of  the 
Panama  Canal  act  of  1912  and  in  conformity 
with  treaty.  Pres.  William  H.  Taft,  by  execu- 
tive order  of  Dec.  5,  1912,  declared  that  "all 
land  and  land  under  water  within  the  limits 
of  the  Canal  Zone  are  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction, maintenance,  operation,  protec- 
tion, and  sanitation  of  the  Panama  Canal." 
Since  title  to  all  such  land  was  acqtilred  by 
the  United  States,  the  Canal  Zone,  In  Its 
entirety,  is  United  States  government 
reservation. 

The  only  private  enterprise  activities  per- 
mitted within  the  zone  are  on  lands  rented 
under  revocable  licenses,  normally  to  ship- 
ping Interests,  communications  companies, 
banks,  agriculturists  and  others  directly  con- 
nected with  the  canal  or  Its  operation.  Areas 
assigned  for  other  government  purpoaes.  In 
the  mid-1960s.  Included  253  sq.  ml.  for  the 
armed  forces,  with  176  to  the  army.  22  to  the 
navy  and  56  to  the  air  force;  6  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  as  a  wildlife  preserve  on 
Barro  Colorado:  5  as  the  Madden  Forest  pre- 
serve; 0.96  to  the  Federal  ArlaUon  agency:  1 
to  commercial  licenses  and  13  to  Canal  Zone 
town  sites.  Remaining  land,  largely  mountain 
or  Jungle,  totals  over  193  sq.  ml.  All  areas 
continue  subject  to  the  civil  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Canal  Zone  government  is  conformity 
with  the  Canal  Zone  oode. 

3.  Administration. — The  Panama  canal  en- 
terprise, as  reorgaolzed  July  1.  1961,  tinder 
public  law  841.  81st  congress,  approved  Sept 
39,  1960  (Thompson  act),  consists  of  two 
main  units,  the  Panama  Canal  company  and 
the  Canal  Zone  government,  with  the  domi- 
nant mission  of  the  safe,  convenient  and  eco- 
nomic transit  of  vessels.  The  Canal  Zone  Is 
divided  Into  two  districts,  the  Balboa  (or 
Pacific  1  subdivision  and  the  Cristobal  (or 
Atlantic)  subdivision. 

Balboa  and  CrljfdbaZ.— These  subdivisions 
are  coterminous  with  the  Balboa  and  Cris- 
tdbal divisions  of  the  US.  district  court 
Their  common  boundary  crosses  the  Canal 
Zone  at  right  angles  Just  northwest  of  Bar- 
baooM  Island.  The  Balboa  subdivision  in- 
cludes all  Canal  Zone  area  lying  soutbeast- 
erly  of  this  boundary,  and  the  Cristobal  sub- 
division, all  lying  northwesterly  of  it. 

Towns,  except  Oamboa.  are  clustered  near 
the  terminals  convenient  to  canal  and  ship- 
ping activities.  In  which,  directly  or  Indlrect- 
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ly.  most  of  the  civilian  population  in  ths 
zone  Is  employed.  Oamboa,  because  It  is  ths 
headquarters  of  dredging  operations,  u  lo. 
cated  north  of  Oalllard  cut  to  prevent  Uola- 
tlon  of  equipment  from  lake  dumps  In  event 
of  slides.  All  towns  have  the  faculties  of  well- 
managed  communities  In  the  United  States 
with  high  standards  of  health,  sanitation  and 
education.  The  canal  administrative  centre  ij 
at  Balboa  Heights. 

A  long-felt  defect  In  the  1903  treaty  was 
failure  to  provide  for  adequate  public  cross- 
ings of  the  canal  for  the  Canal  Zone  and 
Panama,  ooth  divided  by  the  waterway.  Thl* 
condition  was  initially  corrected  by  the 
United  States  by  a  toU-free  ferry  at  Balboa 
In  1932  under  legislation  sponsored  by  Rep 
Maurice  H.  Thatcher,  former  member  of  the 
Isthmian  Canal  commission  for  whom  it 
was  named;  and  finally,  in  1962,  pursuant 
to  treaty,  by  the  toU-free  Thatcher  Perry 
bridge  to  replace  the  ferrlee. 

The  population  of  the  Canal  Zone  In  196a 
Including  dependents  of  the  U.S.  armed 
forces,  was  50.405.  with  14.477  In  the  CrlstObal 
district  and  35.928  In  the  Balboa  district 
The  population  of  the  principal  communi- 
ties was  3.489  for  Oamboa  and  3  139  for 
Balboa. 

Ttie  Panama  Canal  Company. — This  Is  a 
corporate  Instrumentality  of  the  Umted 
SUtes,  operated  under  the  management  of 
tto  board  of  directors  and  charged  with  the 
maintenance  and  operaUon  of  the  Panama 
canal  and  the  conduct  of  business-type  op- 
erations Incident  thereto  and  to  the  clvU 
government  of  the  Canal  Zone. 

The  basic  law  requires  that  the  company 
be  self-sustaining.  lu  obligations  include 
Its  own  operating  expenses,  the  net  cost  of 
civil  government.  Interest  and  depredation 
on  United  States  Investment  In  the  enter- 
prise, and  M30.000  of  the  $1,930,000  annuity 
paid  to  the  Republic  of  Panama,  the  remain- 
der being  provided  by  the  department  of 
state,  and  thereby  excluded  In  fixing  tolls. 

The  Canal  Zone  Government. — This  is  an 
Independent  agency  of  the  United  States,  ad- 
ministered by  a  governor  of  the  Canal  Zone, 
under  the  supervUlon  of  the  president,  or 
such  officer  of  the  United  States  as  may  be 
designated  by  him  (secretary  of  the  army  I. 
It  performs  the  functions  of  city,  county 
and  state  governments,  with  certain  attri- 
butes of  diplomatic  character  In  connecUon 
with  the  Republic  of  Panama.  The  governor, 
who  Is  appointed  by  the  president  and  con- 
firmed by  the  senate.  Is  ex-offldo  a  director 
and  president  of  the  Panama  Canal  company. 
The  Judicial  functions  of  the  Canal  Zone 
government  are  performed  by  two  magis- 
trate's courts,  Balboa  and  Cristdbal,  each 
presided  over  by  a  magistrate  appointed  by 
the  governor;  and  by  a  UiUted  States  district 
court  of  the  fifth  Judicial  circuit,  consisting 
of  two  divisions,  Balboa  and  Crlst6bal.  pre- 
sided over  by  one  Judge  appointed  by  the 
president. 

4  Tolls.— The  levy  of  tolls  is  subject  to 
provisions  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty 
(1901).  the  Hay-Bunau-Vartlla  treaty  (1903i 
and  the  Thomson-Urrutla  treaty  proclaimed 
In  1922  Exempted  from  transit  tolls  In  ac- 
cordance with  treaty  are  vessels  owned,  oper- 
ated or  chartered  by  the  government  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama  and  war  vessels  of  the 
Republic  of  Colombia:  also  vessels  In  transit 
solely  for  repairs  at  Panama  canal  shops. 

Tolls  are  assessed  on  the  basis  of  Panama 
canal  net  tonnage  of  actual  earning  capacity, 
a  net  vessel  ton  being  100  cu.  ft.  of  space. 
Tolls  cover  all  normal  transit  charges.  In- 
cluding pilot  service.  Vessels  operated  by  the 
United  States,  Including  warships  and  aux- 
iliaries, are  asaesoed  tolls. 

Tolls  In  1998  were  90  cents  per  net  ton 
for  merchant  vessels,  army  and  navy  trans- 
ports, tankers,  hospital  and  supply  ships, 
and  yachts,  when  carrying  passengers  or 
cargo;  72  cents  per  net  ton  on  such  vessels 
in  ballast  without  passengers  or  cargo:  and 
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60  cents  per  ton  of  displacement  for  other 
types   The  average  measurement  per  ocean- 
going commercial  vessel  in  fiscal  year  1968 
*      was  7.330  net  tons  and  average  tolls  per  vessel 

16357. 

Tbe  Panama  Canal  company  Is  authorized 
to  prescribe  and,  from  time  to  time,  change 
rules  for  the  measurement  of  vessels  and 
tolls,  subject  to  requirements  for  six  months 
notice,  public  hearings  and  approval  by  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  whose  action 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 

5  Canal  TrafBc. — Although  the  Panama 
canal  was  conceived  and  built  primarily  as  an 
artery  of  world  trade.  Its  traffic,  except  during 
World  War  II.  has  had  an  Irregular  but 
sustained  growth  since  1916  In  the  number 
of  commercial  transits  and  cargo  tonnage. 


Total  long 
tons  ot 

Total  tolls 

Total 

and 

FishI  <i*v 

transits! 

cargo' 

loll  credits 

1»B 

7.197 

30,781.755 

{27.128.893 

1933 

5,040 

18.269.917 

19.621.181 

1939 

7,44$ 

27,993.144 

23,699.430 

1943 

4,372 

11.030.105 

7,368,739 

1950... 

7,694 

30,364.982 

24.511,713 

19S5... 

9,811 

41 . 523, 432 

35, 136.  529 

1960 

12,147 

60,401,733 

51,803,032 

1965 

12,918 

78.922,931 

67.148,451 

1967...    

14.070 

92.997,958 

82.296.638 

1963 .- 

15,511 

105.538,318 

93,153,649 

I  Eucutive  ol  Iiansite  tor  repairs 

Source:  Annual  Reports  ot  Board  ol  Directors  and  President, 
Panami  Canal  Company. 

Its  traffic  volume  Is  extremely  sensitive  to 
wars  and  depressions,  and  to  appreciable 
political,  economic  or  other  upheavals  In 
any  part  of  the  world,  such  as  crop  failures, 
strikes  destruction  by  tropical  storms,  devel- 
opment of  foreign  Industries  and  closure  of 
the  Suez  canal. 

A  significant  feature  of  Panama  canal  traf- 
fic Is  the  pattern  of  Its  trade  routes,  of  which 
eight  are  well  defined. 

The  lowest  traffic  volume  after  1933  oc- 
curred In  1943,  when  there  were  4,373  transits 
by  ocean-going  conunerclal  vessels  with 
11,030.105  tons  of  cargo.  A  high  point  In  traf- 
flc  history  occurred  In  fiscal  year  1968  when, 
because  of  the  Vietnam  war  and  the  closing 
of  the  Suez  canal,  new  records  In  the  number 
of  transits,  toll  revenue,  and  tons  of  cargo 
were  made.  Growing  numbers  of  commercial 
vessels  with  beams  over  80  ft.  were  tistng 
tbe  canal,  thus  emphasizing  tbe  need  for  In- 
creased capacity. 

6  Defense. — The  Panama  Canal  act  of  1912 
vests  responsibility  for  protection  of  the 
Panama  canal  and  Canal  Zone  in  the  gov- 
ernor, this  protection  being  the  normal  exer- 
cise of  police  authority  within  the  Canal 
Zone.  Defense  against  external  aggression  Is 
»  function  of  the  armed  forces,  for  which 
the  commander  in  chief.  Southern  Com- 
mand, Is  responsible.  These  Include  army, 
navy  and  air  force  units,  located  in  the  Canal 
Zone  and  elsewhere. 

The  act  further  provides  that  "In  time  of 
war  in  which  the  United  States  shaU  be  en- 
gsged.  or  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  presi- 
dent, war  is  Imminent,"  the  president  is  au- 
thorized to  vest  exclusive  authority  and  Jurls- 
dlcUon  over  the  Panama  canal  and  Canal 
Zone  government  In  such  officer  of  the  army 
»»  the  president  may  designate,  with  the 
governor  subject  In  all  respects  to  the  orders 
and  directions  of  the  designated  officer  of  the 
srmy. 

During  war  or  emergency,  elaborate  se- 
curity precautions  are  taken  by  both  dvll 
*nd  military  authorlUes,  including  careful 
examinauon  of  arriving  vessels  and  use  of 
»P»ol*lly  trained  security  guards  during  tran- 

in.    KIBTORT 

Tke  advantageous  geographical  location  of 
toe  Central  American  isthmus  was  recognized 
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by  the  early  Spanish  who,  within  a  few  years 
after  the  visit  there  by  Columbus  in  1602, 
followed  with  extended  exploration  focused 
on  four  main  route  areas:  Tehuantepec, 
Nicaragua,  Panama  and  the  Dart^n-Atrato. 
Not  finding  a  strait,  they  promptly  conceived 
the  Idea  of  constructing  one. 

Because  of  lower  continental  divides  at 
Panama  and  Nicaragua,  with  penetration  by 
large  valleys,  these  two  avenues  became  rivals 
for  Isthmian  transit.  At  Panama,  mountain- 
ous terrain  and  torrential  rivers,  notably  the 
Chagres,  at  the  time  presented  insuperable 
barriers  to  a  canal.  Lake  Nicaragua,  3,089  sq. 
ml.  In  area,  with  its  then  navigable  San  Juan 
river  flowing  into  the  Atlantic,  reduced  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  to  cutting  across  the 
narrow  strip  which  separated  the  lake  from 
the  Pacific.  Eventually,  control  of  the  Nlcara- 
giia  route  became  a  focal  point  of  interna- 
tional conflict,  with  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  In  a  dlplomaUc  deadlock.  This 
situation  was  prolonged  by  the  Clayton-Bul- 
wer  treaty  (1850)  which  deprived  the  United 
States  of  exclusive  control  over  any  Isthmian 
canal  that  It  might  construct. 

1.  Panama  Railroad,  1949-55. — When 
United  States  westward  expansion  in  the  late 
1840s  required  better  means  for  transit,  three 
North  Americans  of  vision,  John  Lloyd  Ste- 
phens, William  Henry  Asplnwall,  and  Henry 
Chauncey,  organized  the  Panama  Railroad 
company.  Chartered  In  1849  by  the  state  of 
New  York,  this  company,  under  enormous 
difficulties,  completed  building  the  Panama 
railroad  in  1855 — the  first  transcontinental 
railroad  of  the  Americas.  Running  from  As- 
plnwall (Col6n)  close  to  the  line  of  the  fu- 
ture canal,  this  47.5-ml.  strategic  rail  link 
was  the  first  concrete  step  toward  construc- 
tion of  the  Panama  canal,  giving  It  a  tre- 
mendous advantage  over  Nicaragua  In  the 
choice  of  route. 

In  view  of  the  key  functions  that  this  cele- 
brated railroad  was  later  to  fill  In  Panama 
canal  history.  It  Is  important  to  note  a  treaty 
of  1846  between  the  United  States  and  New 
Oranda  (Columbia).  This  treaty  was  an  of- 
fensive and  defensive  alliance  aimed  pri- 
marily toward  securing  a  canal  at  Panama, 
even  then  recognized  by  Pres.  James  K.  Polk 
as  the  moet  practicable  route.  It  provided 
that  the  United  States  should  guarantee  the 
■perfect  neutrality"  of  the  Isthmus  and  its 
free  and  uninterrupted  transit. 

3.  French  Project,  1879-1904. — Meanwhile, 
French  Interests  under  the  dynamic  leader- 
ship of  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  iq.v.),  hero  of 
the  Suez  canal,  decided  to  construct  a  canal 
across  the  American  isthmus.  An  Inter- 
national Congress  for  Consideration  of  an 
Interoceanlc  Canal,  consisting  of  135  dele- 
gates, convened  at  Paris  on  May  15,  1879,  to 
decide  upon  site  and  type.  As  president  of  the 
congress.  De  Lesseps  applied  his  prestige  and 
genius  toward  securing  approval  for  a  sea- 
level  type  of  canal  at  Panama. 

Adolphe  Oodin  De  L«pinay  de  Brusly,  an 
engineer  who  had  studied  the  American 
Isthmus,  protested  strongly  at  this  trend.  He 
understood  the  topography  at  Nicaragua  and 
how  Its  large  natural  lake,  106.5  feet  high, 
would  contribute  toward  construction  of  a 
canal  at  that  location.  He  knew  the  surface 
features  at  Panama — the  continental  divide 
about  10  ml.  from  the  Pacific,  the  torrential 
Chagres  river  flowing  into  the  Atlantic,  and 
the  smaller  Rio  Grande  Into  the  Pacific,  both 
through  valleys  suitable  for  the  formation  of 
lakes.  He  emphasized  the  key  problems  at 
Panama  as  the  control  of  the  Chagres  river 
and  excavation  of  Culebra  cut,  recognized  the 
lake  Idea  as  offering  the  best  solution,  and 
proposed  a  "practical"  i^an  for  building  the 
Panama  canal.  It  called  for  a  dam  at  Oattin 
and  another  at  Mlrafioree,  or  as  close  to  the 
seas  as  the  configuration  of  the  land  per- 
mitted, letting  the  waters  rise  to  form  two 
lakes  about  80  ft.  high.  Joining  the  lakes  by 
cutting  across  the  continental  divide,  and 
connecting  them  with  the  oceans  by  locks. 


This  design,  he  explained,  was  not  only  best 
for  engineering  but  also  most  advantageous 
for  navigation. 

Unfortunately  for  the  French,  De  L^plnay's 
Idea  was  Ignored.  His  conception,  however, 
and  Its  dramatic  presentation  before  the 
Paris  congress  of  1879,  established  him  as  an 
architectural  and  engineering  genius  and  the 
originator  of  the  plan  from  which  the  Pan- 
ama canal  was  eventually  btillt.  The  French 
Panama  Canal  company,  despite  De  L^plnay's 
timely  warning,  launched  upon  Its  Ill-fated 
undertaking.  Ten  years  later.  In  1889,  its 
effort  collapsed  due  to  a  combination  of 
bankruptcy,  lack  of  planning  and  disease. 
In  France,  It  resulted  In  a  sensational  finan- 
cial scandal.  Yet,  before  falling,  the  com- 
pany, to  save  money  and  time,  was  forced  to 
change  Its  plans  from  sea-level  to  a  high- 
level  lock  type. 

Reorganized  In  1894  as  the  New  Panama 
Canal  company,  Its  officers  realized  that  their 
only  chance  of  assuring  any  return  on  the 
Investment  was  to  hold  on  until  the  United 
States  could  be  induced  to  take  control. 
Thus  until  1904  they  limited  their  activities 
to  technical  studies  and  such  excavation  as 
were  reqtilred  to  protect  the  concession  from 
Colombia.  The  total  French  excavation  was 
78,146,960  cu.  yd.  of  material,  of  which 
29,908,000  were  later  useful  to  the  United 
States. 

3.  United  States  Policy,  1850-81.— With  ac- 
tive canal  endeavours  temporarily  checked  by 
the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  and  transit  fa- 
cilities met  by  the  Panama  railroad.  United 
States  efforts  were  generally  restricted  to  ex- 
plorations. It  was  not  until  Gen.  Ulysses  S. 
Grant  became  president  In  1869  that  major 
Interest  revived,  vrtth  extensive  naval  ex- 
ploring expeditions  starting  in  1870  and  cov- 
ering the  more  important  canal  sites. 

With  the  objective  of  securing  the  best 
type  of  canal  at  the  best  site,  and  at  least 
expense,  the  reports  of  these  expeditions  were 
reviewed  by  the  first  United  States  Inter- 
oceanlc Canal  commission,  1872-76,  consist- 
ing of  Brig.  Cien.  Andrew  A.  Humphries,  chief 
of  U.S.  army  engineers;  C.  P.  Patterson,  U.S. 
Coast  survey;  and  Commodore  Daniel  Am- 
men,  chief  of  the  bureau  of  navigation  of  the 
navy.  Reporting  to  President  Grant  on  Feb. 

7,  1876,  the  commission  was  unanlmotis  In 
recommending  a  Nicaragua  canal  starting 
on  the  Atlantic  side  near  Greytown,  follow- 
ing the  San  Juan  river  to  Lake  Nicaragua, 
through  the  lake,  and  thence  across  the  land 
to  Brlto.  Thus,  the  United  States  became 
definitely  committed  to  tbe  Nicaragua  route, 
then  complicated  by  British  control  of  its 
eastern  terminus  through  their  protectorate 
over  the  Mosquito  Itingdom. 

Viewing  an  Isthmian  canal  as  "virtually  a 
part  of  the  coastline  oT  the  United  States" 
and  alarmed  by  the  energetic  meastires  taken 
by  French  Interests  at  Panama.  United  States 
leaders  determined  to  change  American  pol- 
icy. This  attitude  found  expression  on  March 

8,  1880.  when  the  Select  Committee  on  Inter- 
oceanlc Canals  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives recommended  a  resolution  by  the  con- 
gress declaring  that  any  form  of  protectorate 
on  this  continent  was  contrary  to  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  (q.v.),  that  the  United  States 
asserts  and  maintains  Its  right  to  possess  and 
control  any  artificial  means  of  isthmian 
transit,  and  that  the  president  be  requested 
to  take  6tep>s  to  abrogate  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty.  This  objective  was  supported  by 
former  President  Grant,  who.  In  Feb.  1881, 
publicly  commended  "an  American  canal,  on 
American  soil,  to  the  American  people." 

4.  Isthmian  Canal  Commieelon,  1899- 
1901. — The  French  failure  In  1889  rendered 
the  canal  situation  less  acute,  requiring  a 
new  crisis  to  dramatize  the  issue.  This  was 
supplied  by  the  historic  voyage  of  the  U.S.S. 
"Oregon"  during  the  Spanish-American  War 
In  1898,  which  emphasized  the  need  for  an 
Isthmus  canal.  The  result  was  that  Pres. 
William   McKlQley,   In    1899,   appointed    an 
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IsUunl*n  Canal  commission,  with  Rear  Ad- 
miral John  Q.  Walker,  U.S.N.  (r«t.) .  as  presi- 
dent, to  Investigate  all  canal  routes,  particu- 
larly Nicaragua  and  Panama,  and  to  recom- 
mend tlie  moat  practicable.  In  Its  first  report 
on  Nov.  16,  1901,  the  commission  estimated 
the  coat  of  a  Nicaragua  canal  at  $189,846.- 
062.  and  Panama  at  $144,233.3&8:  and  the 
value  of  the  French  holdings  at  $40,000,000 
But  as  the  French  company  was  demanding 
$109,141,500  for  lt«  property,  the  total  esti- 
mate tor  Panama  was  $383374.858.  Because 
of  the  excess  cost  for  a  canal  at  Panama,  it 
recommended  Nicaragua  as  the  only  prac- 
ticable route. 

5.  VS.  Diplomacy.  1901-03. — Meanwhile, 
the  United  States  government,  under  the 
leaderahlp  of  Secretary  ot  State  John  Hay. 
negotiated  with  Oreat  Britain  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  treaty  of  Nov.  18.  1901.  which 
superseded  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  and 
recjgnlzed  the  exclusive  right  of  the  United 
States  to  construct,  regulate  and  manage  any 
Isthmian  canal.  It  further  adopted  the  prin- 
cipal points  in  the  Convention  of  Constan- 
tinople (1888)  for  the  Suez  canal  as  rules 
for  the  operation  and  neutralization  of  the 
Anxerlcan  canal.  These  rules  provided  that 
the  canal  should  b«  free  and  open  to  vessels 
of  commerce  and  of  war  of  all  nations  on 
terms  ot  entire  equality,  with  tolls  that  were 
just  and  equitable.  The  United  States  was 
also  authorized  to  protect  the  canal  against 
lawlessness  and  disorder. 

The  New  Panama  Canal  company  In  Paris, 
reacting  to  the  commission's  recommenda- 
tion for  Nicaragua,  on  Jan.  9,  1903,  cabled 
Admiral  Walker  its  readiness  to  accept  the 
United  States  offer  of  $40,000,000  for  Its  hold- 
ings. Thereupon  the  commission.  In  a  sup- 
plementary report  on  Jan.  18,  1902,  canceled 
Its  arst  recommendation  and  recommended 
Panama  as  the  most  practicable  and  feasible 
route  for  an  Isthmian  canal  Describing  the 
previous  concessions  from  Colombia  as  un- 
satisfactory and  Inaufllclent,  the  commission 
emphasized  the  necessity  for  obtaining  m 
perpetuity  the  grant  of  a  sufficient  strip  of 
territory  across  the  Isthmus  for  canal  pur- 
poses. Promptly  transmitted  to  the  congress 
by  Pres.  Theodore  Rooeevelt.  the  new  recom- 
mendation started  a  memorable  debate  tn 
the  congress  kno'wn  as  the  "battle  of  the 
routes  '■  Out  of  It  came  the  b««lc  law  for 
construction  of  the  Panama  canal  approved 
JXine  38,  1903,  known  as  the  Spooner  act 

This  law  authorized  the  president  to  ac- 
qtilre  all  French  holdings  Including  Its  Pana- 
ma railroad  stock  at  a  cost  not  exceeding 
$40,000,000.  to  obtain  from  Colombia  perpet- 
ual control  of  a  strip  of  land  for  the  main- 
tenance, operation  and  protection  of  the  Pan- 
ama canal  and  railroad,  and  then,  through 
the  Isthmian  canal  commission,  to  con- 
struct the  Panama  canal.  The  type  contem- 
plated by  the  act  was  high-level,  wltto  At- 
lantic locks  and  dams  at  Bohlo  to  form  a  Lake 
Bohlo.  Provision  was  also  made  that  In  event 
of  failure  to  obtain  an  adequate  treaty  with- 
in a  reasonable  time,  the  president  should 
proceed  with  construction  of  a  Nicaragua 
oanal. 

In  harmony  with  the  act.  TomAs  HerrAn. 
Colombian  charge  d'affaires  in  Washington, 
after  many  months  of  arduous  labour,  suc- 
ceeded In  negotiating  a  mo«t  favourable 
treaty  for  his  country — the  Hay-HerrAn 
treaty  of  Jan.  23.  1903,  which  was  ratified  by 
the  United  States  senate  on  March  17,  1903. 

Unfortunately,  this  treaty  became  Involved 
pollUsally  tn  Bogota.  The  Colombian  senate, 
called  Into  special  seaalon  on  June  30.  1903, 
for  Its  ratification,  rejected  the  treaty  against 
urgent  pleadings  by  HerrAn  In  Washington 
and  U.S.  Minister  Arthur  M.  Beaupr«  in 
BogoU. 

The  Panama  Revolution,  1903. — Panama- 
nian leaden,  fearing  thact  after  all  Panama 
might  still  lose  the  canal  to  Nicaragua,  deter- 
mined to  avert  that  possibility.  A  Panama- 


nian agent  was  then  dispatched  to  Washing- 
ton to  obtain  promise  of  help  tor  a  plan  of  re- 
volt. While  no  promise  was  given,  the  war- 
ship U.S.S.  "Nashville"  appeared  at  Coldn  on 
Nov.  3,  1903.  On  the  following  day  an  up- 
rising occurred,  Colombian  troops  were  pre- 
vented from  crossing  the  Isthmus  to  put 
down  the  rebellion  and  Independence  was 
proclaimed  under  the  leaderahlp  of  Manuel 
Amador.  It  was  recognized,  first  by  the 
United  States,  second  by  France,  and  soon 
afterward  by  the  other  countries. 

Then  followed  negotiation  of  the  second 
basic  canal  convention,  the  Hay-Bunau-Va- 
rllla  treaty  of  Nov.  18.  1903,  with  Panama  In- 
stead of  Colombia.  By  this  treaty,  m  har- 
mony with  the  Spooner  act.  United  States 
was  granted  in  perpetuity  exclusive  use.  oc- 
cupation and  control  of  the  Canal  Zone. 
Slgnlfloantly  the  United  States  could  exerdse 
all  sovereign  powen  to  the  entire  exclusion 
of  the  exercise  of  suoh  powers  by  Panama. 
That  country  was  to  receive  $10,000,000  In 
cash  and  a  $350,000  annuity  to  begin  nine 
years  after  ratification  of  the  agreement.  The 
proclamation  of  this  treaty  on  Feb.  38,  1904, 
sealed  the  choice  of  the  Panama  route. 

A  few  days  later,  on  March  8.  1904.  Presi- 
dent Rooeevelt  recognized  the  contributions 
of  Admiral  Walker  by  appointing  him  as  the 
first  chairman  of  the  first  Isthmian  Canal 
commission  for  the  construction  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal.  One  member.  MaJ.  Oen.  Oeorge 
W.  Davis.  U.S.  army  (ret.) .  was  the  first  gov- 
ernor of  the  Canal  Zone.  John  P.  Wallace, 
a  leading  raUroad  engineer,  not  experienced 
in  "frontier"  work,  was  chosen  as  the  first 
chief  engineer. 

The  Canal  Zone  was  formally  acquired  on 
May  4.  19C4 — a  day  subsequently  celebrated 
annually  In  the  zone  as  Acquisition  day. 

6.  Building  the  Canal.  1904-14 — Work  un- 
der the  United  States  started  haltingly.  Be- 
cause of  public  clamour  to  "make  the  dirt 
fiy,  the  commission  weakened  In  Its  stand 
for  thorough  and  comprehensive  preparation 
and  started  work  without  proper  equipment 
or  plans.  Though  valuable  time  vras  thus 
lost,  the  commission  made  important  con- 
tributions. It  orgf  nlzed  the  Canal  Zone  gov- 
ernment, started  sanitation  under  the  super- 
vision of  William  Crawford  Oorgas  (q.o.), 
and  recruited  the  nucleus  ot  an  engineering 
and  construction  force. 

Resigning  on  March  30,  1905,  the  Walker 
commission  was  succeeded  by  a  new  one 
headed  by  Theodore  P.  Sbonts.  a  prominent 
railroad  executive,  with  Wallace  continuing 
as  chief  engineer.  Though  for  a  time  condi- 
tions Unproved,  Wallace,  on  June  38,  1905, 
suddenly  resigned,  throwing  the  working 
forces  Into  confusion. 

Battle  of  the  Levels.  1904-06— Ot  the  dif- 
ficulties of  this  period  the  gravest  was  in- 
creasing uncertainty  as  to  the  type  of  canal 
that  should  be  built — the  high-level  lock 
type  contemplated  by  the  Spooner  act  or  a 
canal  at  sea  level  as  had  been  suggested  by 
Wallace  In  1904. 

Fortunately,  President  Roosevelt  selected 
a  great  railroad  builder,  executive  and  ex- 
plorar,  John  F.  Stevens,  as  the  new  chief 
engineer.  Stevens  qualifications  were  unique. 
He  had  read  everything  available  on  the 
Panama  canal  since  the  time  of  Philip  n, 
discovered  Marias  pass  in  Montana,  built 
railroads  tn  the  Rocky  mountains  and  super- 
vised open  mining  operations  In  Minnesota. 
Thiis.  he  had  observed  what  occxirs  when 
the  delicate  balances  of  nature  are  upeet. 
understood  the  hazards  of  cutting  a  ship 
channel  through  mountains,  and  was  ex- 
perienced In  personnel  and  construction 
problems  In  undevelo^d  terrain. 

Arriving  on  the  Isthmtis  on  July  36,  1905.  at 
a  time  of  chaos,  he  rescued  the  project  from 
possible  disaster.  He  promptly  provided  hous- 
ing for  employees,  estatdlahsd  commissaries, 
adopted  sanitation  measures,  ordered  equip- 
ment and  double-trackad  the  Panama  rail- 


road. After  planning  the  transportation  ty». 
tem  for  Culebra  cut  excavation  and  for  re- 
location  of  the  raUroad  to  higher  ground  on 
the  east  side  of  the  canal,  moving  the  At- 
lantic locks  site  from  Bohlo  to  Oatun  to  fona 
Oatun  lake,  recruiting  competent  leaders 
and  forming  the  organization  for  bulling 
the  Panama  canal,  he  found  progress  ham- 
pered  because  of  delay  on  the  decision  as  to 
type  of  canal,  then  being  considered  by  m 
International  Board  of  Consulting  Engineert 
of  which  General  Davis  was  chairman. 

In  its  report  of  Jan.  10.  1908,  this  board 
split — the  majority  of  eight  members  headed 
by  General  Davis  and  Including  five  Euro- 
peans, voting  for  sea  level;  and  the  minorltT, 
five  Americana  (Alfred  Noble.  Henry  L.  Abbot! 
Frederic  P.  Stearns,  Joseph  Ripley  and  Iihasi 
Randolph),  voting  for  the  lock  type. 

The  controlling  features  of  the  lock  plan 
recommended  by  the  minority  were  a  dam 
at  Oatun  creating  Oatun  lake  85  ft.  high  as 
the  summit  level  and  Culebra  cut.  Par*ll«! 
filght  locks  were  to  be  provided:  three-lifts 
at  Gatun.  one-lift  at  Pedro  Miguel,  and  two- 
lifts  at  Sosa  hill,  the  last  two  sets  being  sep- 
arated by  an  Intermediate  Sosa  lake.  Though 
of  different  lock  arrangement,  this  plan  wm 
the  same  type  as  recommended  in  1901  by 
the  Walker  conmilsslon. 

Testifying  before  congressional  committees 
In  Washington  tn  January  and  June  1906, 
and  using  the  De  L*plnay  arguments  of  1879! 
Stevens  supported  the  high-level  plan  with 
a  conviction  that  no  one  could  shake,  and 
strongly  opposed  the  sea-level  plan  recom- 
mended by  the  majority  of  the  International 
Board  of  Consulting  Engineers.  In  the  end, 
with  the  support  of  President  Roosevelt.  Sec- 
retary of  War  Taft,  and  the  Isthmian  Canal 
commission,  the  views  of  Stevens  prevailed 
against  strenuous  opposition  concerned  pri- 
marily with  questions  of  "vulnerability.' 
Congress,  by  act  approved  June  29,  1906, 
adopted  the  high-level  lake  and  lock  plan 
as  proposed  by  the  minority.  This  was  the 
great  decision  In  building  the  Panama  canal. 

The  transit  since  1914,  In  both  peace  and 
war,  of  thousands  of  vessels  of  various  types, 
completely  establishes  the  wisdom  of  that 
decision.  It  secured  for  Stevens,  who  was 
mainly  responsible  for  bringing  it  about, 
great  fame  as  the  basic  architect  of  the  Pan- 
ama canal.  This  fact  vras  recognized  in  Oct. 
1963  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the 
Thatcher  Ferry  bridge  by  the  dedication  of  a 
handsome  memorial  honoring  the  great  en- 
gineer. 

Pacific  Lock  Location  Question.  1906-OS  — 
Though  the  high-level  plan,  as  approved  by 
the  minority  of  the  International  Board  of 
Consulting  Engineers,  placed  all  Atlantic 
locks  at  Oatun  It  divided  the  Pacific  locks 
into  two  sets,  Stevens,  early  in  1908  before 
adoption  by  congress  of  the  minority  report, 
recognized  the  Pacific  lock  arrangement  as 
faulty  and  recommended  consolidation  as  a 
needed  change.  Eventually,  on  Aug.  3,  1906, 
Stevens  approved  a  plan  placing  all  Pacific 
locks  tn  three-lifts  south  of  Mtrafiores  with 
the  terminal  dam  and  locks  between  two 
hills,  Cerro  Agudaulce  on  the  west  side  of 
the  sea  level  section  of  the  canal  and  Cerro 
de  Puente  on  the  east  side,  a  location  later 
recofi^itzed  by  Lieut.  Col.  Oeorge  W  Ooethals 
as  offering  the  best  site.  This  arrangement 
would  have  enabled  lake-level  navigation 
from  the  Atlantic  locks  to  the  Pacific,  with  a 
summit  level  anchorage  at  the  Pacific  end 
of  the  canal. 

Regrettably,  Stevens  was  under  great  pres- 
sure to  start  active  construction.  Advocates  of 
the  sea-level  proposal,  stung  by  their  defeat 
in  congress,  and  also  opponents  of  any  canal 
at  all,  were  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any 
change  In  the  approved  program  as  evidence 
of  weakness  in  the  high-level  plan.  Together, 
these  two  forces  represented  a  political  and 
economic  power  that  could  not  be  ignored. 

Stevens'  foundation  investigations,  neoes- 
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sarUy  made  In  baste  proved  unsatUfactory, 
and  he  did  not  dare  to  Jeopardize  the  project 
by  further  delay.  On  Aug.  23. 1906,  apparently 
confident  that  this  important  question  would 
rise  again,  he  voided  his  plan  but  retained 
It  on  file,  and  proceeded  with  the  approved 
plan  for  separating  the  Pacific  locks,  which 
be  did  not  personally  favour. 

I^ter.  after  Stevens  left  canal  service.  MaJ. 
William  L.  Slbert,  a  member  of  the  commis- 
sion with  a  keen  appreciation  of  marine 
needs  in  the  design  of  navigational  works, 
made  more  extensive  explorations.  Finding 
adequate  foundations,  he  likewise,  on  Jan. 
31,  1908,  recommended  the  consolidation  of 
all  Pacific  locks  in  three-lifts  at  Mlraflores 
to  provide  a  Pacific  terminal  lake,  but  bis 
well-reasoned  proposal  was  not  improved,  and 
the  canal  was  completed  with  two  seta  of 
Pacific  locks,  separated  by  Mlraflores  lake. 

ConatTUCtion  and  Completion,  1907-14. — 
With  canal  type  decided,  construction  orga- 
nization effected,  and  a  greater  part  of  the 
plant  installed  by  July,  1906,  real  progress 
started.  Thus.  Stevens  was  able  to  assure  the 
press  in  1906  that  the  canal  would  be  com- 
pleted m  1914  and  formally  opened  by  Jan. 
1,  1915. 

On  Jan.  30.  1907,  after  having  brought  de- 
sign and  construction  to  a  point  where  work 
was  in  "full  swing"  and  success  a  certainty, 
Stevens  submitted  his  resignation  to  the 
president.  Despite  that  action,  however. 
Roosevelt,  on  Mar.  4,  1907,  in  recognition  of 
his  tremendous  contributions,  appointed  him 
as  chairman  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  commis- 
sion, making  Stevens  the  first  to  hold  the 
combined  positions  of  chairman  and  chief 
engineer. 

Stevens  was  succeeded  by  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel Ooethals,  an  outstanding  army  engi- 
neer, who,  with  his  associates,  civilian  as 
well  as  military,  ably  brought  the  project  to 
completion  substantially  in  accord  with  the 
Stevens  plan.  Such  changes  as  were  made, 
though  Important,  were  nonbaslc.  These  in- 
cluded widening  the  bottom  of  C^ulebra  cut 
from  300  ft.  to  300  ft.  increasing  usable 
lock  dimensions  to  a  width  of  110  ft.  and 
length  of  1,000  ft.,  with  a  depth  to  permit 
passage  of  ships  drawing  40  ft.  In  salt  water. 
rerouting  the  Panama  railroad  around  Gold 
hill,  relocation  of  locks  from  Sosa  hill  to 
Mlraflores,  and  redesign  of  Gatun  dam. 

Other  members  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
commission  on  April  1,  1970.  were  MaJ.  David 
D.  Oaillard,  Major  Slbert.  naval  civil  engi- 
neer Harry  H.  Rousseau,  Lieut.  Col.  William 
C.  Oorgas,  Jackson  Smith  and  J.  C.  S.  Black- 
bum.  Later  changes  included  Lieut.  Col.  H.  P. 
Hodges  (1908-14)  to  succeed  Smith,  Maurice 
H.  Thatcher  (1910-13)  to  succeed  Blackburn 
and  Richard  L.  Metcalfe  (1913-14)  to  succeed 
Thatcher.  Oaillard  died  on  Dec.  6,  1913, 
without  a  successor. 

The  building  of  the  Panama  canal,  one  of 
the  greatest  engineering  feats  In  the  world, 
was  Indeed  a  monumental  and  unprece- 
dented achievement.  Its  subsequent  success, 
in  both  peacetime  and  during  war.  entitle  all 
who,  in  significant  manner,  participated  in 
Its  planning,  construction,  sanitation  and 
dvll  administration,  to  the  highest  honours. 
The  canea  was  first  opened  to  traffic  on  Aug. 
15,  1914. 

7.  Principal  Engineering  and  Construction 
Projects  After  1914— The  Isthmian  Canal 
commission,  abolished  on  April  1,  1914,  was 
succeeded  by  a  highly  centralized  permanent 
operating  organization  authorized  by  the 
Panama  Canal  act  of  1913,  known  simply  as 
The  Panama  Canal.  Thoogh  free,  under  the 
law.  to  choose  the  governor  from  any  source, 
Pres.  Woodrow  WUson.  in  recognition  of  the 
services  of  Colonel  Ooethals.  appointed  him 
as  the  first  governor  of  The  Panama  Canal. 

The  canal  was  launched  into  Its  era  of  op- 
sraOons  under  Governor  Ooethals,  who 
•erred  untU  late  1916  after  tbe  early  slide 


crises.  Ooethals,  chose  his  principal  engineer 
assistant  as  bis  successor  and  established  a 
tradition  of  succession,  by  advancement,  that 
lasted  untU  1952. 

Maiden  Dam  and  Power  Project,  1919-35. — 
Faced  with  the  problems  of  an  unusually  dry 
season,  1919-30,  requiring  conservation  of 
water  for  lockages  and  maintenance  of  chan- 
nel depths,  and  later  by  a  great  flood  In  1923. 
endangering  the  waterway,  together  with 
growing  traffic,  congress  authorized  the  flrst 
important  step  toward  Increasing  canal  ca- 
pacity, the  Madden  Dam  and  Power  project. 
Completed  in  1935,  it  provided  more  water  for 
lockages,  controlled  floods.  Improved  naviga- 
tion and  supplied  additional  power. 

Third  Locks  Project,  1939-42.— The  second 
step  toward  greater  capacity  was  for  a  third 
set  of  locks.  Because  of  naval  needs,  in  the 
critical  period  preceding  World  War  n,  con- 
gress, on  administrative  reconimendatlon, 
authorized  the  Third  Locks  project,  at  a  cost 
not  to  exceed  $277,000,000.  The  proposed 
layout  contemplated  a  new  set  of  larger  locks, 
1,200  ft.  long  and  140  ft.  vrtde,  with  46  ft. 
navigable  depth,  near  each  of  the  existing 
locks  but  at  some  distance  away  with  the  new 
locks  Joined  with  existing  channels  by  means 
of  by-pass  channels.  At  the  Atlantic  end,  the 
project  duplicated  exlsUng  arrangements.  At 
the  Pacific  end,  however,  the  proposed  chan- 
nel, in  addition  to  duplicating  its  faulty  lay- 
out, contained  three  sharp  bends  of  29°.  47" 
and  37*  in  succession  from  north  to  south. 
Work  started  in  1940  and  was  pushed  vigor- 
ously until  suspended  by  the  secretary  of  war 
in  May  1942  because  of  shortage  of  ships 
and  materials  more  urgently  needed  else- 
where for  war  purposes.  No  excavation  was 
accomplished  at  Pedro  Miguel;  that  at  Oatun 
and  Mlraflores  was  substantially  completed. 
A  total  of  $76,357,406  was  expended. 

Terminal  Lake— Third  Locks  Plan,  1942- 
43. — Portimately,  suspension  of  work  on  the 
Third  Locks  project  occurred  while  there  was 
still  time  for  canal  officials  to  re-examine  it 
in  the  light  of  needs  demonstrated  by  war- 
operating  experience.  These  studies  served 
to  emphasize  that  tbe  separation  of  the 
Paclflc  locks  and  failure  to  provide  a  simunlt- 
level  lake  at  the  Paclflc  terminus  were  fun- 
damental errors  of  design,  with  Pedro  Miguel 
locks  as  the  principal  obstruction  to  opti- 
mum canal  operating  conditions. 

Out  of  the  studies  Including  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  sea-level  idea,  grew  what  proved 
to  be  the  flrst  comprehensive  proposal  f<w 
the  economic  Increase  of  capacity  and  oper- 
ational Improvement  of  the  Panama  canal 

the  Terminal  Lake-Third  Locks  plan.  It  pro- 
posed the  physical  removal  of  Pedro  Miguel 
locks.  consolidaUon  of  all  Paclflc  locks  near 
Aguaduloe,  elevation  of  the  intermediate 
Mlraflores  lake  water  level  from  64  ft.  to  that 
of  Gatun  lake  to  create  a  summit-level 
anchorage  at  the  Paclflc  end  of  the  canal 
to  match,  as  far  as  possible,  that  In  tbe 
Atlantic  end.  It  would  also  Include  raising 
the  summit  level  to  ito  highest  feasible  height 
of  approximately  92  ft.,  enlarging  Galllard 
cut  and  constructing  a  set  of  larger  locks. 
Essentially,  this  was  the  same  plan  originated 
by  De  L6pinay,  and  later  recommended  by 
Stevens  and  Slbert. 

Officially  submitted  and  publicly  tM°eeented 
In  the  Cfuial  Zone,  it  aroused  wide  interest 
among  engineers  and  maritime  agencies,  In- 
cluding the  secretary  of  the  navy,  who,  on 
Sept.  7,  1943,  submitted  it  to  the  president. 
Soon  after,  in  1944,  it  was  approved  in  princi- 
ple by  the  governor  of  The  Panama  Canal 
and  recommended  to  the  secretary  of  war 
for  thorough  invesUgation,  and  later,  In 
1946  It  was  approved  In  general  before  the 
oongreas  by  a  succeeding  governor  for  the 
major  modlflcation  of  tbe  existing  waterway 
in  preference  to  completing  the  original 
Third  Lock  project.  A  1940  oongresslonal  in- 


vestigation reported  that  It  could  be  accom- 
pli&hed  at  comparatively  low  ooet. 

The  Terminal  Lake-Third  Locks  plan, 
being  an  enlargement  of  tbe  existing  facili- 
ties that  does  not  call  for  additional  land 
or  waters,  Is  covered  by  current  canal  treaties 
and  does  not  require  negotiation  of  a  new 
one,  a  paramount  diplomatic  consideration. 

Sea  Level  Plan,  194&-47. — The  spectacular 
advent  of  the  atomic  bomb  in  1945  injected 
new  elMnents  into  the  canal  picture.  At  the 
request  of  Oanal  Zone  authorities,  congress 
enacted  public  law  380,  79th  Congress, 
approved  Dec.  38.  1945.  autt.jrizlng  the  gov- 
ernor of  The  Panama  Canal  to  make  a  com- 
prehensive investigation  of  tbe  means  for 
Increcialng  its  capacity  and  security  to  meet 
future  needs  for  Interoceanlc  commerce  and 
national  defense,  including  consideration  of 
canals  at  other  locations.  This  was  tbe  first 
time  tbe  terms  "security"  and  "national  de- 
fense" bad  been  embodied  in  any  Panama 
Canal  statute. 

The  report  of  the  Inquiry  with  security 
and  national  defense  as  paramoiuit  consid- 
erations, recommended  only  the  sea-level 
plan  for  major  canal  construction,  initially 
estimated  in  1947  to  cost  $3,483,000,000,  a 
figure  later  substantially  increc^ed.  Though 
the  report  covered  the  Terminal  Lake-Third 
Locks  plan,  which  it  did  not  recommend.  It 
offered  a  relatively  minor  program  for  im- 
provement of  present  installations  as  a  pre- 
ferred alternative  to  the  major  operational 
Improvement  of  tbe  existing  waterway  as 
recommended  In  1943  by  tbe  secretary  of  the 
navy. 

With  tbe  exception  of  tbe  two  canal 
terminals,  the  1947  aea-level  plan  would 
provide  a  virtually  new  Panama  canal  of  60 
ft.  minimum  depth  In  navigation  lanes  and 
of  800  ft.  width  between  sloping  sides  at  a 
depth  of  40  ft,  on  a  new  alignment  somewhat 
removed  from  the  present  channel.  The  plan 
also  provides  a  tidal  lock  (200  ft.  by  1,500  ft.) 
and  a  navigable  pass  at  the  Pacific  end,  many 
miles  of  flood  control  dams  on  both  sides  of 
the  projected  canal,  diversion  channels  and 
q>Ulways.  Some  of  its  features  are  not  cov- 
ered by  current  international  conventions 
and  would  require  a  new  treaty  with  Panama, 
with  further  concessions,  attendant  Indem- 
nity and  increased  annuity  charges. 

The  report  of  the  investigation  failed  to 
receive  presidential  approval.  Transmitted  to 
the  congress  on  Dec.  1,  1947,  without  com- 
ment or  recommendation,  its  submission, 
however,  led  to  a  recurrence  of  the  1902  and 
1906  debates  over  route  and  type  with  almost 
Identical  argtmients,  but  on  the  basis  of  the 
newer  term,  "security,"  rather  than  tbe  old 
term,  "vulnerability." 

In  voluminous  discussions,  many  leading 
engineers,  nuclear  scientists  and  other  ex- 
perts challenged  the  assumptions  on  which 
tbe  principal  1947  recommendations  and 
estimates  rested.  Tbe  congress  took  no  action 
until  1967,  when  an  independent  Inquiry  into 
tbe  entire  subject  of  increased  facilities  for 
interocecmic  transit  was  authorized  and  a 
special  board  of  consultants  appointed. 

Sea  Level  Plan,  1964-70. — Its  final  report 
of  June  1060  Included  estimates  for  tbe  Ter- 
minal Lake-Third  Locks  plan  ($1,020,900,000) 
and  tbe  Sea- Level  plan  ($2,537,000,000)  ex- 
clusive of  any  Panamanian  Indemnity.  Tbe 
board  en^jbaslzed  that  the  Sea-Level  plan 
would  present  many  constructional  problems 
Including  interruption  to  traffic.  A  plan  for 
a  lake  and  lock  canal  at  Nicaragua  ($4,095.- 
000 .(XK))  as  an  alternate  route  was  submitted 
without  definite  recommendation.  This  re- 
port, otherwise  inconclusive,  recommended 
tbe  entire  canal  situation  be  reviewed  in 
1970  or  earlier  if  warranted.  Congress,  on  ad- 
ministrative request,  by  act  approved  Sept. 
22,  1964  (78  Stat.  990),  authorized  further 
investigations  to  determine  the  feasibility 
and  most  suitable  site  for  a  canal  at  sea 
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level  between  the  AtUntlc  and  Pftclflc  oceans, 
and  subsequently  fixed  the  reporting  date  as 
Dec.  1    1970. 

Meanwhile,  the  1947  report  served  to  focus 
governmental  attention  on  administrative 
problems  of  the  Panama  c&nal. 

8.  Reorganization  and  Policy  Determina- 
tion. On  June  30,  1948.  the  Panama  Railroad 
company  was  reincorporated  as  a  federal 
corporation  and.  on  Feb  28.  1949.  the  hou.ie 
Of  repreeentatlvea  authorized  an  Investiga- 
tion Into  the  organizational  and  financial  as- 
pects of  the  Panama  canal  enterprise. 

All  recommendations  growing  out  of  this 
Inquiry  were  implemented  except  that  for 
transfer  of  responsibility  for  canal  super- 
vision from  the  secretary  of  the  army  to  the 
secretary  of  commerce,  which  the  president 
delayed  for  further  study.  The  resulting  Act 
of  Congress,  public  law  841.  8l8t  congreas. 
approved  Sept.  36.  1950  known  as  the  Thomp- 
son act.  created  the  Panama  Canal  company 
and  the  Canal  Zone  government.  Effective 
July  1,  1951.  the  act  started  major  adminis- 
trative changes.  Including  a  break  In  1963 
In  the  traditional  selection  for  appointment 
AS  governor.  The  law  requires  that  transit 
tolls  be  established  at  rates  to  operate  the 
canal  enterprise  on  a  self-sustaining  basis, 
a  fundamental  principle  In  canal  policy  with 
(ar-reachlng  Implications  for  Its  future. 

9.  Panama-U.S.  Relations. — Because  of 
the  previous  history  of  Panama  as  a  land  of 
endemic  revolution,  the  framers  of  the  1908 
treaty,  In  order  to  guarantee  political  sta- 
bility essential  for  future  efficient  operations 
of  the  waterway,  insisted  on  Its  jjerpetulty. 
sovereignty  and  protective  clauses.  Subse- 
quent events  fully  substantiated  the  wisdom 
of  these  1906  treaty  provisions,  which  re- 
main largely  unchanged.  The  canal  was  no 
sooner  opened  to  traffic  In  Aug.  1914,  than 
the  United  State*  applied  another  provision 
of  this  treaty,  that  of  obtaining  additional 
lands.  During  World  War  I.  In  which  Pan- 
ama p<trtlclpated.  the  United  States  took 
pooaesalon  of  several  areas  of  land,  and  In 
1919  acquired  a  group  of  Ulands.  Friction 
over  this  and  other  Issues  led  to  an  attempt 
In  1936  to  revise  the  convention  of  1903. 
but  Panama  refused  to  sign  any  agreement. 
The  attempt  was  renewed  In  Oct.  1933,  when 
Pres.  Harmodlo  Arias  conferred  In  Washing- 
ton with  the  U.S.  president.  Their  basic 
agreement  was  refined  and  incorporated  in 
four  treaties,  signed  March  2,  1936.  At  the 
Insistence  of  Panama,  the  United  States  was 
relieved  of  the  obligation  to  guarantee  the 
Independence  of  the  republic  and  renounced 
the  right  to  acquire  any  additional  lands 
and  waters  outside  the  Canal  Zone.  By  lim- 
iting the  use  of  the  zone  conunlssarles  to 
persons  employed  on  the  canal  and  the  rail- 
road, the  negotiators  sought  to  dissipate  a 
long-st&ndlng  grievance.  It  was  agreed  that 
Panama  was  to  operate  port  facilities  at 
Col6n  and  Panama  City,  that  equal  oppor- 
tunities between  Panamanian  and  American 
employees  should  be  observed,  and  that  the 
United  States  should  Increase  the  annuity 
from  $260,000  to  •430,000.  Agreement  was 
also  reached  on  constructing  a  trans-lsthmlan 
highway.  The  weakening  of  ttM  diplomatic 
structure  was  further  advanced  Ln  the  1955 
BLsenhcywer-Rembn  treaty,  which  provided 
for  the  annual  U.S.  payment  to  Panama  to 
be  Increased  to  (1.930.000.  for  equal  pay  tor 
equal  work  to  Panamanians  and  U.S.  cltl- 
aens  (effective  1958),  for  Panamanian  con- 
oems  to  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with 
U.8.  companies  In  contract  bidding,  for  the 
con«tr\ictlon  of  the  Thatcher  Perry  bridge 
across  the  Pacific  end  of  the  canal,  and  for 
the   transfer  of  certain  real  estate  proper- 

to  Panama:  the  U.S.  obtained  a  16-year 
for  a  mLlUtary  base  at  Rio  Hato.  The 
«ffaot  of  these  treaties  has  been  the  with- 
drawal of  canal  activities  to  the  limits  of 
the  OanAl  Zone  and  the  curtailment  of  ac- 
tivities within  the  zone. 


The  policy  of  the  Canal  Zone  authorities 
In  the  ensuing  years  was  to  improve  the  liv- 
ing conditions  of  the  Panamanians  working 
In  the  zone  and  to  make  changes  in  the  phys- 
ical features  of  the  canal  that  would  benefit 
trade  In  general  and  Panama's  well-being  in 
p*rtlcular.  But  these  changes  lacked  the  emo- 
tional appeal  that  was  attached  to  the  dis- 
play of  the  Panamanian  flag. 

In  1958  and  in  1969  the  Canal  Zone  was  in- 
vaded by  Panamanians  Intent  on  raising  their 
flag  there,  and  In  the  latter  year  their  at- 
tempt was  turned  back  with  injuries.  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  reviewed  the  Panamanian 
claim  with  sympathy,  and  In  1960  agreed 
to  review  the  raising  of  the  Panamanian  em- 
blem at  one  point  In  the  Canal  Zone  as  evi- 
dence of  titular  sovereignty  (never  defined). 
From  this  beginning  the  United  States  made 
further  concessions  until  the  two  flags  were 
displayed  almost  equally. 

A  dispute  over  this  very  concession  between 
Panamanian  and  U.S.  students  at  the  Bal- 
boa high  school  on  Jan.  9,  1964.  caused  con- 
siderable deterioration  In  relations  between 
the  two  countries.  The  subsequent  mob  as- 
saults on  the  Canal  Zone  produced  a  num- 
ber of  deaths.  Injuries  by  the  score,  and  great 
property  damage,  requiring  the  use  of  UJS. 
army  units  and  a  temporary  replacement  of 
civilian  by  military  rule  In  the  Zone.  The 
U.S.  embassy  was  evacuated,  and  many  Amer- 
icans left  their  homes  for  the  sanctuary  of 
the  Canal  Zone.  Normal  diplomatic  relations 
were  restored  on  April  3.  In  December  U.S. 
Pres.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  proposed  the  ne- 
gotiation of  three  new  treaties  with  Panama 
concerning  the  existing  canal,  a  new  canal  at 
sea  level,  and  U.S.  bases,  and  both  coun- 
tries appointed  negotiators  for  such  purpose. 
Late  In  1966  the  presidents  of  the  U.S.  and 
Panama  aimounced  that  they  had  sigreed  to 
abrogate  the  1903  treaty  and  that  the  new 
treaty  would  recognize  Panama's  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone. 

In  June  1967  the  two  presidents  announced 
the  completion  of  the  negotiations  but  the 
treaties  were  not  signed  because  of  public 
opposition  In  Panama  and  congressional  op- 
position In  the  United  States.  This  outcome, 
together  with  growing  traffic,  led  to  strong 
demands  in  the  Congress  for  the  major  op- 
erational Improvement  and  Increase  of  capac- 
ity of  the  existing  canal  according  to  the 
Terminal  Lake-Third  Locks  proposal,  which 
does  not  require  a  new  treaty  with  Panama. 

See  Panama:  History  for  further  aspects  of 
Panama-US.  relations;  see  also  references 
under  "Panama  Canal"  In  the  Index. 

BiBUOORAPHT. — Isthmian  Canal  Commis- 
sion, 1899-1902,  Reports:  International 
Board  of  Consulting  Engineers.  1906.  Report: 
Board  of  Consultants.  Isthmian  Canal  Stud- 
ies. Report  on  Long  Range  Program  for  .  .  . 
Panama  Canal  to  H.  R  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  dated  June  1, 
1960  (H.  Rept  1960.  86th  Congress):  Gov- 
ernor of  The  Panama  Canal.  Report  .  .  .  on 
Means  of  Increasing  Capacity.  March  16,  1939 
(H.  Doc.  310,  7eth  Congress);  "Report  on 
Proposals  for  Elimination  of  Pedro  Miguel 
Locks,  Panama  Canal,  Jan.  17,  1944,"  Cor^- 
gressional  Record,  vol.  102,  pt.  8,  p.  10757 
(June  31,  1956);  "Report  on  Isthmian  Canal 
Studies  under  P\ibllc  Law  380,  79th  Congress, 
1947, ■•  summarized  In  Am  Soc.  Civ.  Engs. 
Trans  .  vol.  14.  pp.  607-796.  with  discussion, 
pp.  797-900  (1949):  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
"Panama  Canal  and  Panama  Railroad."  Re- 
port .  .  .  on  Organization  and  Operation, 
Jan.  31,  1950  (H  Doc.  460.  8l8t  Congress): 
Panama  Canal  Company — Canal  Zone  Gov- 
ernment. Annual  Report:  U.S.  Department  of 
State,  foreign  Relations:  The  American  Re- 
pubttca.  annual  volumee;  Report  on  United 
States  Relations  with  Panama,  compiled  by 
Roslta  Rleck  Bennett  (H.  Rept.  2218,  86th 
Congress) ;  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  Annual  Reports:  Hon.  Danlal 
J.   Flood,   Isthmian   Canal   Policy   Questions 


(H.  Dec.  474,  8»th  Congress)  (1966);  Hon. 
Thomas  E.  Martin,  "Panama  Canal:  Temji- 
nal  Lake  Modernization  Program  Derived 
from  World  War  II  Experience."  Congres- 
sumal  Record,  vol.  103.  pt.  12.  p  16,604  (Aux 
29.  1957);  Hon.  Strom  Thurmond,  "Hand 
List  of  Panama  Canal  Treaty  Stateme.its.' 
Congressional  Record,  90th  Congress,  vol.  113 
(Aug.  16,  1967),  and  other  Senate  addteaMs 
1967-48;  Hon.  Clark  W.  Thompson.  "Isthmian 
Canal  Policy  of  the  United  States— Docu- 
mentation, 1956-64,"  Congressional  Record 
vol.  110  (Sept.  2.  19641:  Miles  P.  DuVal.  Jr. 
"The  Marine  Operating  Problems.  Paiiams 
Canal,  and  the  Solution."  Am.  Soc.  Civ.  Engs 
Trans.,  vol.  114,  p.  568  (1949i;  "Isthmian 
Canal  Policy — An  Evaluation."  UB.  Nav. 
Inst.  Proc.,  vol.  81.  p.  263  (March  1956);  Brig! 
Oen.  Henry  L.  Abbott.  Problems  of  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  ( 1907) ;  Ira  E.  Bennett  et  al..  Historf 
of  the  Panama  Canal  (Builders  Ed.)  (1915); 
Adolphe  Godln  De  L6plnay  de  Brusly,  "Note 
on  the  Practical  Solution  for  Crossing  the 
American  Isthmus."  Congres  International 
d'Etudee  du  Oanai  Interoctenlque  .  .  .  du  16 
au  20  mal.  1879.  Compte  Rendu  des  Stances 
pp.  293-99  (1879):  Miles  P.  DuVal,  Jr.,  Codlj 
to  Cathay.  3rd  ed.  ( 1968) ,  And  the  Mountmns 
WiU  Move  (1947):  Aimon  R.  Wright,  "De- 
fense Sites  Negotiations  Between  the  United 
States  and  Panama.  1936-1948."  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  State  Bulletin,  Aug.  11.  1952.  p.  213; 
Maj.  Gen.  George  W.  Goethals  et  al..  The 
Panama  Canal:  an  Engineering  Treatise.  3 
vol.  (1915):  Maj.  Oen.  William  C.  Oorgas, 
Sanitation  in  Panama  (1916);  William  L. 
Slbert  and  John  F.  Stevens,  The  CoTistruc- 
tion  of  the  Panama  Canal  (1915);  D.  0. 
Miner,  The  Fight  for  the  Panama  Route:  the 
Story  of  the  Spooner  Act  and  the  Hay-Herrin 
Treaty  {1940).  (M.  DuV.;  A.  R.  W.) 


S.  735— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  NATIONAL  HOUS- 
ING ACT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  National  Housing  Act  to 
authorize  the  insurance  of  loans  to  de- 
fray mortgage  payments  on  homes  owned 
by  persons  who  are  temporarily  unem- 
ployed or  whose  Income  has  been  drasti- 
cally reduced  as  the  result  of  adverse 
economic  conditions  prevailing  in  an  in- 
dustry or  area. 

Over  the  last  2  years  the  state  of  the 
economy  has  continually  deteriorated. 
The  cost  of  living  is  soaring  at  an  un- 
precedented rate,  and  unemployment  in 
December  reached  a  9-year  high. 

The  administration's  anti-inflationary 
policies  have  produced  the  worst  of  all 
possible  economic  worlds — high  prices 
and  high  unemployment.  There  is  no 
longer  any  doubt  that  we  are  in  the  midst 
of  the  worst  recession  since  the  Eisen- 
hower-Nixon recession  of  1958.  The  na- 
tional unemployment  rate  rose  from  3.9 
percent  in  January  of  1970  to  6.2  percent 
in  December  of  1970.  This  represents  an 
addition  of  2.2  million  Americans  to  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed  in  just  1  year. 

In  my  home  State  of  California,  the 
situation  is  much  worse.  The  current  un- 
employment rate  for  California  is  a  stag- 
gering 7.1  percent  and  the  rate  in  some 
California  counties  is  even  higher.  For 
Instance  in  San  Joaquin  the  rate  is  9.1 
percent.  In  Ventura  7.5  percent,  and  in 
Orange  7.7  percent.  In  December  there 
were  619,000  Calif ornians  who  were  reedy 
and  willing  to  work  but  could  not  find 
jobs.  This  represents  almost  15  percent 
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of  the  4.6  million  who  were  unemployed 
throughout  the  country  in  December. 

There  currently  are  40  major  areas  of 
substantial  or  persistent  unemployment 
in  the  country.  There  are  at  least  10 
major  areas  in  California — among  them 
are  Orange  County,  Fresno,  Los  Angeles, 
Long  Beach,  San  Bernardino,  Riverside, 
San  Diego,  and  Stockton, 

In  California,  the  aerospace  industry 
has  been  hardest  hit  by  unemployment. 
Prom  the  period  of  December  1969  to 
December  1970  there  was  a  drop  of  82,000 
in  employment  among  aerospace  work- 
ers in  California.  Unemployment  among 
white-collar  workers  equaled  unemploy- 
ment among  blue-collar  workers  in  most 
areas.  In  the  missiles  Industry  imem- 
ployment  among  white-collar  employees 
exceeded  unemployment  among  blue-col- 
lar workers. 

This  pattern  of  imemployment  is  not 
limited  to  the  aerospace  industry  or  Cal- 
ifornia. Throughout  the  country  skilled 
and  highly  trained  persons  are  finding 
themselves  in  the  unemployment  lines 
along  with  the  unskilled  and  semiskilled. 
In  short,  unemployment  has  reached 
epidemic  levels  in  many  areas  of  the 
country.  Many  of  those  persons  without 
jobs  will  be  unable  to  find  other  gainful 
employment  for  sometime. 

This  is  especially  true  for  males  over 
55.  A  study  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  after 
the  closing  of  Boeing's  Dynasoar  project 
in  1965  found  that  males  over  55  were 
out  of  work  for  an  average  of  5  months 
before  finding  new  jobs.  The  Dynasoar 
layoffs  took  place  during  a  period  of  full 
employment.  In  a  period  of  high  unem- 
ployment such  as  we  have  today,  the 
period  between  jobs  would  be  consider- 
ably longer.  Long  periods  of  unemploy- 
ment create  hardships  of  varying  de- 
grees for  the  imemployed  person  and  his 
or  her  family.  I  believe  that  there  should 
be  built-in  mechanisms  to  insure  a 
smooth  transition  between  jobs  for  those 
who  are  displaced  because  of  changes  in 
the  Government's  monetary  or  budget- 
ary policies. 

One  of  the  major  problems  facing  the 
average  middle  income  skilled  or  pro- 
fessional worker  who  is  unemployed,  is 
the  inability  to  meet  his  mortgage  pay- 
ments. Although  the  foreclosure  rate  in 
California  and  some  other  areas  of  the 
country  has  not  yet  shown  signs  of  dras- 
tically increasing;  such  an  increase  is  in- 
evitable unless  some  form  of  relief  is 
provided. 

In  Seattle  where  substantial  unem- 
ployment occurred  1  year  earlier  than  in 
California  and  other  areas,  the  fore- 
closure rates  tell  the  story.  In  1969  there 
were  only  189  foreclosures  on  FHA  guar- 
anteed mortgages.  However,  for  the  per- 
iod ending  October  1970  there  were  1,034 
such  foreclosures — almost  a  10-fold 
increase 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  will  hopefully  prevent  this  situa- 
tion from  occurring  in  other  areas  of  the 
country  hit  by  high  unemployment.  Un- 
der this  legislation  the  Government 
would  insure  loans  made  by  financial  in- 
stitutions to  homeowners  who.  because 
they  are  unemployed  or  are  reemployed 


at  substantially  lower  salaries,  carmot 
meet  their  monthly  mortgage  payments. 

The  Government-insured  loans  shall 
be  referred  to  as  homeownership  conser- 
vation loans.  To  be  eligible  for  this  loan 
an  individual  must  show:  First,  that  he 
is  an  owner-occupant  of  a  single  family 
dwelling  situated  in  an  area  of  persistent 
or  substantial  unemployment  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor;  second, 
that  the  mortgage  is  not  in  a  principal 
amout  exceeding  $33,000;  third,  that  he 
has  no  other  practical  means  of  avoid- 
ing defaults  in  the  payment  of  principal 
and  or  interest  charges  on  the  mortgage 
covering  his  home;  fourth,  that  he  is 
imemployed  or  has  been  forced  to  take 
temporary  employment  at  a  salary  which 
does  not  exceed  50  percent  of  his  former 
salary.  However,  no  individual  can  quali- 
fy for  the  loan  made  available  under  this 
legislation  if  the  salary  received  from 
his  temporary  employment  exceeds  $10,- 
000  a  year. 

The  loan  shall  not  exceed  an  amount 
equal  to  one  year's  mortgage  payments 
and  shall  have  a  maturity  not  exceeding 
5  years.  The  money  for  carrying  out  this 
proposal  shall  be  borrowed  from  the  gen- 
eral insurance  fund  established  pursu- 
ant to  section  519  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act.  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  shall  have  the  au- 
thority to  administer  this  act. 

I  realize  that  this  measure  will  relieve 
only  some  of  the  hardships  faced  by  un- 
employed persons  in  California  and 
throughout  the  country.  However,  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  a  good  first  step  toward 
providing  the  type  of  built-in  mecha- 
nisms which  are  essential  to  protect  the 
lives  of  our  fellow  Americans  in  times  of 
economic  distress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gam- 
BRELL ) .  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  735)  to  amend  the  Nation- 
al Housing  Act  to  authorize  the  insur- 
ance of  loans  to  defray  mortgage  pay- 
ments on  homes  owned  by  persons  who 
are  temporarily  unemployed  or  whose  in- 
come has  been  drastically  reduced  as  the 
result  of  adverse  economic  conditions 
prevailing  in  an  industry  or  area,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Cranston,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  735 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  II 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as 
follows : 

"HOMEOWNERSHIP    CONSERVATION    LOAN 
INSITRANCE 

"Sec.  243.  (a)  The  assistance  provided  In 
this  section  Is  designed  to  prevent  widespread 
mortgage  defaults  and  the  distress-sale  of 
homes  by  persons  whose  employment  has 
been  terminated  or  whose  Income  has  been 
drastically  reduced  as  the  result  of  adverse 
economic  conditions  prevailing  In  an  Indus- 


try or  area  and  who  require  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  to  make  the  necessary  ad- 
justments. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe to  make  commitments  to  insure  and  to 
Insure  home  ownership  conservation  loans 
made  by  financial  Institutions  to  distressed 
homeowners. 

"(2)  As  used  in  this  section — 

"(A)  The  term  'homeownership  conserva- 
tion loan'  means  a  loan,  advance  of  credit, 
or  purchase  of  an  obligation  representing 
a  loan  or  advance  of  credit  to  a  distressed 
homeowner  to  enable  him  to  make  payments 
on  a  mortgage  covering  a  dwelling  In  which 
the  homeowner  resides. 

"(B)  The  term  'distressed  homeowner' 
means  an  individual — 

"(1)  who  Is  an  owner-occupant  of  a  dwell- 
ing situated  In  an  area  of  substantial  un- 
employment (as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor)  and  upon  which  there  Is  a 
mortgage  in  a  principal  amount  not  exceed- 
ing the  maximum  amount  Insurable  under 
this  Act  for  a  comparable  dwelling  similarly 
situated;  and 

"(11)  whose  employment  has  been  termi- 
nated as  the  result  of  adverse  economic  con- 
ditions prevailing  in  an  industry  or  area  and 
who,  at  the  time  a  homeownership  conserva- 
tion loan  Is  made  to  him,  is  unemployed  or 
has  been  forced  to  take  other  employment 
at  a  salary  which  does  not  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  his  former  salary  or  C10.(}00,  which- 
ever is  the  lesser. 

"(C)  The  term  'financial  Institution'  means 
a  lender  approved  by  the  Secretary  as  eligi- 
ble for  Insurance  under  section  2  or  a  mort- 
gagee approved  under  section  203(b)(1). 

"(c)  To  be  eligible  for  insurance  under  this 
section,  a  homeownership  conservation  loan 
shall— 

"(1)  not  exceed  an  Eimount  equal  to  twelve 
times  the  amount  which  the  borrower  Is  re- 
quired to  pay  monthly  on  a  mortgage  cover- 
ing a  dwelling  in  which  he  resides: 

"(2)  bear  Interest  at  not  to  exceed  a  rate 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary; 

"(3)  have  a  maturity  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary,  but  not  to  exceed  five  years  from 
the  beginning  of  the  amortization  of  the  loan; 
and 

"(4)  comply  with  such  others  terms,  con- 
ditions, and  restrictions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe. 

In  preecrlbing  terms,  conditions,  and  re- 
strictions applicable  to  loans  insured  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  limit  the 
benefits  of  this  section  to  distressed  home- 
owners who,  except  for  the  assistance  pro- 
vided by  this  section,  have  no  other  practica- 
ble means  of  avoiding  defaults  In  the  pay- 
ment of  Interest  and/or  principal  charges  on 
mortgages  covering  the  dwellings  of  such 
homeowners. 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (5), 
(6) ,  and  (7)  of  section  220(h)  shall  be  appli- 
cable to  loans  insured  under  this  section, 
except  that  all  references  to  'home  improve- 
ment loans'  and  to  the  'General  Insurance 
Fund'  shall  be  construed  to  refer  to  'home- 
ovfnership  conservation  loans'  and  to  the 
'Homeownership  Conservation  Loan  Insur- 
ance Fund',  respectively. 

"(e)  The  provisions  of  subeectlons  (c). 
(d).  and  (h)  of  section  2  shall  apply  to 
homeownership  conservation  loans  insured 
under  this  section,  and  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section  references  In  such  subsections  to 
'this  section'  or  'this  title'  shall  be  construed 
to  refer  to  this  sectlmi. 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  (1) 
to  make  expenditures  to  preserve  and  protect 
his  Interest  In  any  sectirlty  for,  or  the  lien 
or  priority  of  the  lien  securing,  any  loan  or 
other  Indebtedness  owing  to,  insured  by,  or 
acquired  by  the  Secretary  or  by  the  United 
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8t»t«e  und«r  this  ■Action;  %zuX  (3)  to  bid  for 
ADd  to  purchaae  at  any  foreclosure  or  other 
Ml«  or  otherwise  acquire  property  pledged. 
mcrtgmged.  conveyed,  attached,  or  levied  up- 
on to  secure  the  pasrment  of  any  loan  or 
other  Indebtedness  owing  to  or  acquired  by 
the  Secretary  or  by  the  United  States  under 
this  section.  The  authority  conferred  by  this 
paragraph  may  be  exercised  as  provided  In 
the  last  sentence  of  section  304   (g). 

"(g)  There  Is  created  a  Homeownership 
Conservation  Loan  Insurance  Fund  ( herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  'fund')  which  shall 
be  used  by  the  Secretary  as  a  revolving  fund 
for  carrying  out  the  loan  insurance  obliga- 
tions arising  under  this  section.  The  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  advance  to  the  fund,  at 
such  times  and  In  such  amounts  as  he  de- 
termines to  be  necessary  a  total  sum  of  $35,- 
OOO.OOO  from  the  Oeneral  Insurance  Fund 
established  pursuant  to  section  510.  Such 
advance  shall  be  repayable  at  such  times  and 
at  such  rates  of  Interest  as  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate.  Premium  charges,  inspec- 
tion and  other  fees,  service  charges,  and  any 
other  Income  received  by  the  Secretary  un- 
der this  section,  together  with  all  earnings 
on  the  assets  of  the  fund,  shall  be  credited 
to  the  fund.  All  payments  made  pursuant  to 
claims  of  lenders  with  respect  to  loans  In- 
sured under  this  section,  cash  adjustments, 
the  principal  of  and  interest  paid  on  deben- 
tures which  are  the  obligation  of  the  fund. 
•■psDMs  incurred  in  connection  with  or  as  a 
eonasquence  of  the  acquisition  and  disposal 
of  property  acquired  under  this  section,  and 
all  administrative  expenses  in  connection 
with  the  loan  Insurance  operations  under 
this  section  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  fund. 
There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  needed  from  time  to  time  to 
cover  losses  sustained  by  the  fund  in  carrying 
out  the  loan  insurance  obligations  arising  un- 
der this  section.  Moneys  In  the  fund  not 
needed  for  current  operations  of  the  fund 
shall  be  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  fund  or 
Invested  In  bonds  or  other  obligations  of. 
or  In  bonds  or  other  obligations  guaranteed 
by.  the  United  States.  The  Secretary,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, may  purchase  In  the  open  market  deben- 
tures which  are  the  obligation  of  the  fund. 
Such  purchases  shall  be  made  at  a  price 
which  will  provide  an  Investment  yield  of  not 
less  than  the  yield  obtained  from  other  in- 
vestments authorized  by  this  section.  Deben- 
tures so  purchased  shall  be  canceled  and 
not  reissued." 


8.  736 — INTRODUCTION  OP  THE 
CHANNEL  ISLANDS  NATIONAL 
PARK    FEASIBILITY    STUDY    BILL 

Mr.  CRANSTON  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  authorize  a  feasibility  study  of  a 
Channel  Islands  National  Park  off  the 
coast  of  California.  This  bill  is  identical 
to  8.  4183.  which  I  Introduced  on  Au- 
gust 4.  1970.  during  the  91st  Congress. 

A  companion  bill  to  authorize  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Channel  Islands  Na- 
tional Park  was  Introduced  yesterday  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia, Senator  Ttnrwnr,  who  Is  also  co- 
sponsoring  this  measure. 

Proposals  In  Congress  to  Include  Cali- 
fornia's Channel  Islands  in  our  national 
park  system  go  back  for  at  least  a  decade. 
Two  of  the  Islands.  Anacapa  and  Santa 
Barbara,  are  at  present  administered  by 
the  National  Park  Service  as  Channel 
Islands  National  Monument.  A  third 
laland.  San  Miguel.  Is  federally  owned 
and  administered  by  the  Navy. 


The  two  largest  Islands.  Scmta  Cruz 
and  Seuita  Rosa,  are  privately  owned  and 
consist  mainly  of  large  ranches.  These 
two  islands  are  the  problem  my  legisla- 
tion addresses. 

If  there  were  any  guarantee  that  Santa 
Rosa  and  Santa  Cruz  will  be  maintained 
in  their  present  state  indefinitely,  I  sus- 
pect there  would  be  little  impetus  for 
Federal  acquisition.  But  in  a  State  like 
California,  which  is  in  the  middle  of  a 
veritable  revolution  in  land  use  patterns, 
no  knowledgeable  person  can  be  com- 
placent about  the  status  quo,  particularly 
on  the  California  coastline.  The  hair- 
breadth rescue  of  Point  Reyes  National 
Seashore  is  a  clear  warning  that  today's 
cattle  ranch  is  tomorrow's  subdivision. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  we  must  plan 
now  if  we  are  to  preserve  these  Islands 
for  their  recreational,  scenic,  and  scien- 
tific values. 

The  major  proposal  to  maintain  the 
islands  for  public  use  has  been  the  na- 
tional p«Lrk  legislation. 

There  have  been  various  criticisms  of 
and  objections  to  the  national  park  Idea. 
Including  the  argument  by  some  con- 
servationists that  the  islands  should  be 
kept  as  primitive  as  possible  and  not 
developed  for  public  recreation  under 
National  Park  Service  administration. 
Furthermore,  there  is  no  up-to-date  ap- 
praisal of  the  two  big  Islands  and.  hence, 
no  accurate  estimate  of  what  would  be 
the  cost  of  the  su^quisltlon. 

At  the  time  of  the  Park  Service's 
earlier  feasibility  study,  there  was  a 
July  10,  1967.  appraisal  of  the  two  Islands 
at  $27,144,000.  However,  the  appraisal 
was  made  without  the  appraiser's  setting 
foot  on  the  two  islands  according  to  the 
chief  appraiser  of  the  National  Park 
Service.  While  it  Is  possible  to  make  an 
appraisal  without  a  physical  inspection 
of  the  subject  property,  such  an  inspec- 
tXoa  adds  substantially  to  the  appraiser's 
insight  and  imderstanding  and  is  always 
desirable. 

Congressional  authorization  of  the 
feasibility  study  of  the  park  proposal 
would  establish  the  urgency  of  making  a 
decision  about  the  Channel  Islands — 
whatever  that  decision  is  to  be.  Without 
this  sense  of  urgency.  I  fear  that  Santa 
Rosa  and  Santa  Cruz  will  drift  into  com- 
mercial and  residential  development 
which  could  be  even  less  appropriate  ac- 
cording to  the  criteria  used  by  the  critics 
of  the  park  proposal.  If  the  tricky  cur- 
rents and  sudden  fogs  in  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara Channel  lead  us  to  discard  the 
Channel  Islands  National  Park  proposal 
as  too  unsafe  because  of  the  risk  involved 
in  transporting  numbers  of  people  to  the 
Islands,  imagine  the  irony  of  subdivisions 
thereafter  appearing  on  Santa  Cruz  and 
Santa  Rosa  Islands 

In  addition,  the  feasibility  study  would 
require  a  new  appraisal  of  the  islands. 
Congress  clearly  needs  to  know  what  the 
two  privately  owned  Islands  will  cost 
before  It  can  balance  the  merits  of  a 
national  park  at  the  Channel  Islands 
against  the  other  priorities  for  land  ac- 
quisition. Congressional  authorization  of 
the  appraisal  should  expedite  the  on-site 
inspection  of  the  two  islands. 

Until  we  know  whether  the  Channel 
Islands  National  Park  proposal  Is  feasi- 


ble, public  planning  for  the  islands'  fu- 
ture  will  continue  to  languish. 

To  lose  the  potential  value  of  the 
Channel  Islands  through  lassitude  and 
indecision  would  be  a  major  environ- 
mental tragedy.  I  hope  Congress  can 
move  quickly  on  this  proposal. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Oambull)  .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and.  without 
obJecUon.  the  bill  will  be  printed  In  the 

PlCCORD. 

The  bUl  (S.  736)  to  authorize  a  study 
of  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of 
establishing  a  Channel  Islands  National 
Park  in  the  State  of  California,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Ckanston  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  TxrsmY),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rk- 
ORD.  as  follows: 

s.  736 

To  authorise  a  study  of  the  feasibility  and 
desirability  of  establishing  a  Channel 
Islands  National  Park  in  the  State  of 
California 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houu 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffrest  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  study,  investigate. 
a|}praise.  and  form  recommendaUons  on 
the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  establish- 
ing the  Channel  Islands  in  CaUfomla  u  a 
unit  of  the  national  park  system.  The  study 
shall  include  thoee  lands  comprising  the 
islands  of  Anacapa,  Santa  Barbara.  San 
Miguel.  Santa  Cruz,  and  Santa  Rosa,  and 
surrounding  adjacent  water  areas.  In  con- 
ducting the  study,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sult with  other  interested  Federal  agencies, 
and  Interested  State  and  local  bodies  and 
officials. 

Sec.  3.  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
efTective  date  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  the  President  and  to  the  Coagrtaa 
a  report  of  the  results  of  the  study,  includ- 
ing any  recommendations  for  legislation.  The 
report  of  the  Secretary  shall  contain,  but 
not  be  limited  to.  findings  with  respect  to  the 
scenic,  scientinc.  and  natural  values  of  the 
lands  and  waters  Involved,  and  the  estimated 
cost  of  any  recommended  land  acquisition, 
development,  and  operation  of  the  Channel 
Islands  as  a  unit  of  the  national  park 
system. 

8«c.  3.  There  are  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


S.  737— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL  TO 
ESTABLISH  THE  EUGENE  O'NEILL 
NATIONAL  HISTORIC  SITE,  FEB- 
RUARY  10,   1971 

Mr  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  establish  the  Eugene  O'Neill  National 
Historic  Site  and  the  Las  Trampas  Ridge 
National  Park.  I  first  introduced  this 
bUl  as  S.  3667  on  April  2.  1970. 

Tao  House  in  Danville,  Calif.,  was  the 
residence  of  Eugene  O'Neill  from  1937  to 
early  1944.  It  was  at  Tao  House  that 
O'Neill  wrote  aU  of  his  last  and  probably 
best  plays  including  "The  Iceman 
Cometh"  1939.  "Long  Days  Journey  Into 
Night"  1940,  "Hughle"  1941,  and  his  final 
play.  "Moon  for  the  Misbegotten"  1943. 
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While  at  Tao  House,  he  also  wrote  sce- 
narios for  a  number  of  plays  and  revised 
"A  Touch  of  Poet." 

O'Neill  Uved  at  Tao  House  for  more 
than  6  years — longer  than  he  lived  any- 
where else.  He  called  Tao  House  his 
"final  home  and  harbor,"  With  his  wife, 
Charlotte  Monterey.  O'Neill  designed  the 
house  It  was  built  with  the  cash  award 
of  $40,000  which  O'Neill  received  when 
he  won  the  Nobel  Prize  for  literature  in 
1936  TTie  house  contains  22  rooms  and 
the  estate  covers  158  acres.  The  O'Neills 
caUed  the  residence  "Tao  House"  after 
the  Chinese  philosophy,  Taoism,  which 
stresses  the  natural  life  of  harmony,  sim- 
plicity, and  peace.  Not  only  in  its  name 
does  the  Tao  House  invoke  a  kind  of 
Oriental  magic.  The  architecture  also  re- 
veals a  strong  Chinese  influence. 

In  addition,  the  house  emphasized  the 
Taolst  sense  of  Inwardness,  which  O'Neill 
felt  himself.  Although  the  house  faced 
east  across  the  valley  toward  Mount  Di- 
ablo, its  hall  was  so  designed  that  the 
mountain  could  only  be  seen  reflected 
in  darkened  mirrors.  In  this  setting, 
O'Neill  turned  Inward  to  interpret  the 
tragedies  of  his  own  early  life  and  create 
his  own  tragic  drama,  "Long  Day's  Jour- 
ney Into  Night." 

There  is  always  some  danger  in  pro- 
claiming an  artist's  greatness  too  soon 
after  his  death.  The  ages  have  a  way  of 
discovering  the  genius  overlooked  by  his 
peers  and,  conversely,  of  deflating  the 
overblown  excesses  of  a  period's  adula- 
tion for  its  passing  heroes. 

But  regardless  of  where  time  eventu- 
ally ranks  Eugene  O'Neill  in  the  hier- 
archy of  American  literary  giants,  there 
is  no  question  that  he  is  a  solid  literary 
figure  of  great  creativity  and  that  his 
works  will  remain  an  important  study  in 
the  field  of  American  letters. 

Tao  House  is  a  significant  element  in 
the  American  literary  heritage  of  the 
20th  century.  I  believe  we  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  preserve  it  for  future  genera- 
tions. Therefore,  I  am  proposing  that 
there  be  established  a  Eugene  O'Neill 
National  Historic  Site. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  O'Neill 
estate  which  argues  that  we  should  legis- 
late its  preservation.  The  house  sits  high 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  Las  Trampas 
Ridge.  Behind  the  house  and  over  the 
ridge  into  the  watershed  of  Bollinger 
Canyon,  there  lies  a  primitive  area  of 
several  thousand  acres  which,  I  believe, 
should  be  maintained  as  open  space  both 
for  conservation  and  for  recreational 
purposes.  Here  within  15  miles  of  the 
urban  core  of  Oakland  and  Alameda  can 
be  found  open  hills  of  oak  and  mountain 
laurel. 

Unless  this  area  is  set  aside  for  the 
benefits  of  the  general  public,  its  attrac- 
tiveness as  a  site  for  California's  ubiqui- 
tous subdivisions  will  soon  lead  to  its 
residential  development.  Therefore  I  pro- 
pose that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
be  Instructed  to  establish  a  Las  Tramptis 
Ridge  National  Park,  which  will  include 
the  Eugene  O'Neill  National  Historic 
ate. 

Yesterday  in  his  message  to  Congress 
on  the  environment.  President  Nixon 
called  for  the  creation  of  "a  new  and 
Rreatly  expanded  open  space  and  recre- 


ation program,  bringing  parks  to  the 
people  in  urban  areas."  Las  Trampas' 
close  proximity  to  the  large  urban  popu- 
lation of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area 
makes  it  an  ideal  candidate  for  this  pro- 
gram. I  believe  there  would  be  no  better 
way  to  begin  the  President's  "Legacy  of 
Parks"  program  than  to  create  Las 
Trampas  National  Park  and  provide  a 
new  open  space,  recreational  area  so 
close  to  the  East  Bay  cities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gam- 
BRELL).  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  737)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Eugene  O'Neill  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  and  the  Las  Tram- 
pas Ridge  National  Park,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Cranston  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Tun- 
NEY),  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

8.  737 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Am- 
erica in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  acquire  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  (by  gift,  purchase,  con- 
denmation,  or  otherwise)  (1)  the  grounds 
and  buildings  at  Danville,  California,  for- 
merly owned  by  Eugene  O'NeiU,  which,  when 
acquired,  shall  be  designated  as  the  Eugene 
O'Neill  National  Historic  Site  and  set  Etside 
as  a  national  public  memorial  In  commemo- 
ration of  the  contribution  of  Eugene  O'Neill 
to  American  literature;  and  (2)  such  acreage 
on  the  Las  Trampas  Ridge  (which  runs 
north  and  south,  roughly  from  Alamo  to  Dan- 
ville, California,  and  is  bounded  on  the  west 
and  north  by  Bollinger  Canyon  and  Roes- 
moor  Valley)  as  he  determines  necessary 
to  establish  the  Las  Trampas  Ridge  National 
Park,  and,  when  so  acquired,  such  property 
shall  be  designated  as  the  Las  Trampas 
Ridge  National  Park, 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  act- 
ing through  the  National  Park  Service,  shall 
administer,  protect,  develop,  and  maintain 
the  Eugene  O'Neill  National  Historic  Site 
and  the  Las  Trampas  Ridge  National  Park  In 
accordance  with  this  Act  and  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  establish  a  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
August  26,  1916  (16  U.8.C.  1),  and  In  the 
case  of  the  Eugene  O'Neill  National  Historic 
Site,  the  provisions  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  preservation  of  his- 
toric American  sites,  buildings,  and  antiqui- 
ties of  national  significance,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  August  21.  1935  (16 
U.S.C.  461-467). 


S.  738— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  IMMIGRATION 
AND  NATIONALITY  ACT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
which  would  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Act  to  give  to  the 
Attorney  General  the  discretion  to  de- 
termine the  admissibility  or  deporta- 
blllty  of  aliens  who  have  been  convicted 
for  Illegally  possessing  marihuana. 

As  the  law  stands  today,  no  such  dis- 
cretion is  vested  in  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Under  section  212  (a)  (23)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Act,  he 


must  deny  admission  to  an  alien  who  has 
been  convicted  of  a  violation  of,  or  a  con- 
spiracy to  violate,  any  law  or  regulation 
relating  to  the  illicit  possession  of  or 
traffic  In  marihuana.  Under  section  241 
(a)  (11) ,  he  must  deport  an  allent  who  at 
any  time  has  been  convicted  of  a  viola- 
tion of,  or  a  conspiracy  to  violate,  any 
law  or  regulation  relating  to  the  illicit 
possession  of  or  traCQc  In  marihuana. 

The  present  law  is  cruelly  Insensitive 
and  inflexible.  The  failure  to  give  to  the 
Attorney  General  discretion  in  determin- 
ing the  admissibility  or  deportablllty  of 
aliens  convicted  for  illegal  possession  of 
marihuana  can  at  times  result  in  the  un- 
just treatment  of  certain  aliens  and  can 
work  severe  hardships  on  their  families. 

Recently,  I  was  contacted  by  two  Cali- 
fornia residents,  one  a  friend,  the  other 
a  relative  of  a  22-year-old  Canadian  na- 
tional who  was  deported  from  the  United 
States  following  a  conviction  for  illegally 
possessing  marihuana.  At  the  time  of  his 
arrest  in  Nevada,  he  was  18  years  old. 
At  that  time,  he  had  lived  in  this  country 
with  his  parents  for  more  than  6  years 
and  was  attending  a  college  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

After  his  conviction  and  sentence,  he 
was  deported  to  Canada  where  he  mar- 
ried an  American  citizen  and  took  a  job. 

He  sought  to  return  to  the  United 
States  to  continue  his  education  and  re- 
unite with  his  family.  However,  he  was 
barred  by  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Act  from  returning  as  an  im- 
migrant. He  was  eventually  admitted  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  continuing  his  ed- 
ucation, but  he  must  return  to  Canada 
upon  finishing  his  studies. 

The  young  man  in  question  had  been 
sentenced  to  4  months  in  jail.  It  was 
his  first  offense  and  one  which  he  says 
he  deeply  regrets.  In  ordering  his  de- 
p>ortation,  the  Attorney  Oeneral  hswl  no 
choice.  He  was  precluded  by  law  from 
considering  any  mitigating  fswitors,  such 
as  the  yoimg  man's  prior  criminal  rec- 
ord— If  any — his  faniily  connections  in 
the  United  States,  the  relative  leniency 
of  his  sentence,  the  nature  of  the  offense 
he  committed,  or  even  the  changing  pub- 
lic attitudes  toward  the  illegal  possession 
of  marihuana.  And  in  denying  him  ad- 
mission, the  Attorney  General  was  like- 
wise precluded  by  law  from  taking  into 
consideration  the  young  man's  post-con- 
viction record,  his  reasons  for  seeking  ad- 
mission, or  even  the  fact  that  under  our 
Federal  laws  illegal  possession  of  mari- 
huana has  been  reduced  from  a  felony  to 
a  misdemeanor  for  first  offenders. 

Mr,  President,  I  do  not  know  whether 
or  not  this  young  man  should  be  entitled 
to  renew  his  immigrant  status.  But  I  do 
believe  that  he  and  others  similarly  sit- 
uated should  be  entitled  to  an  opportu- 
nity to  demonstrate  their  sulmissiblllty  or 
nondeportability. 

My  amendment  would  cure  the  insen- 
sitivlty  and  inflexibility  embodied  in  the 
Immigration  and  Natursdization  Act  by 
giving  the  Attorney  General  the  discre- 
tion to  determine,  after  a  hearing  and 
under  such  terms  and  procedures  as  he 
prescribes,  whether  an  alien,  otherwise, 
admissible,  should  be  admitted  after  con- 
viction for  the  illegal  possession  of  mari- 
huana. It  would  also  give  him  the  dls- 
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cretlon  to  determine,  alter  a  similar 
hearing,  whether  an  alien  who  has  been 
admitted  should  be  deported  on  account 
ol  a  conviction  for  the  illegal  possession 
of  marihuana. 

The  amendment  would  leave  un- 
touched those  sanctions  Imposed  for  traf - 
flclLing  in  marihuana  or  for  engaging  In 
activities  which  violate  laws  or  regula- 
tions governing  other  more  dangerotis 
substances,  such  as  opium  or  heroin.  But 
with  respect  to  an  admittedly  lesser  of- 
fense—the illicit  possession  of  mari- 
huana— giving  the  Attorney  General 
some  discretion  in  the  matter  would 
vindicate  the  cherished  principle  of  af- 
fording a  penitent  offender  an  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  that  he  should  be  ^ven 
another  chance. 

Our  religious  and  moral  beliefs  call  for 
tempering  punishment  with  mercy,  with 
a  chance  for  a  transgressor  to  change  his 
ways  and  to  seek  forgiveness.  Arbitrary 
laws  that  provide  no  leeway  for  compas- 
sion and  forgiveness  run  counter  to  all 
our  democratic  traditions. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Oambrxll  I .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 

RlCORI). 

The  bill  (S.  738)  to  amend  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  with  respect 
to  the  waiver  of  certain  grounds  for  ex- 
clusion and  deportation,  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Cranston,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rxcoro,  as  follows : 
S.  738 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  RepresentaUvea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conyreaa  oMsembled.  That  («) 
section  313(a)  (23)  of  the  Inunlgratlon  and 
Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  U8a(a)  (33) )  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  follow- 
ing: "except  that  in  the  caae  of  any  alien 
(A)  to  whom  the  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph apply  by  reason  of  his  conviction  for 
the  possession  of  marihuana,  and  (B)  who  Is 
otherwise  admissible  Into  the  United  States, 
the  Attorney  Oeneral.  after  a  hearing  and 
under  such  terms,  conditions,  and  procedures 
as  he  prescribes,  may  receive  such  alien's 
application  for  a  visa  and  consent  to  his  ad- 
mission Into  the  United  States" 

(b)  Section  341(b)  of  such  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
1261  (b) )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
(4)  of  this  section,  relating  to  the  deporta- 
tion of  an  alien  convicted  of  a  crime  or 
crimes,  shall  not  apply  (A)  in  the  caae  of 
any  alien  who  has.  subsequent  to  such  con- 
viction, been  granted  a  full  and  uncondi- 
tional pardon  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  or  by  the  Qovernor  of  any  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  or  (B)  If  the  court  sentencing 
such  alien  for  such  crimes  shall  make,  at  the 
time  of  first  Imposing  Judgment  or  passing 
sentence  or  within  thirty  days  thereafter,  a 
rsoommendatlon  to  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
th*t  such  alien  not  be  deported,  due  notice 
having  been  given  prior  to  making  such  rec- 
ommsndatlon  to  representatives  of  the  in- 
terestsd  State,  the  Service,  and  prosecution 
authorities,  who  shall  be  granted  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  representations  in  the  mat- 
ter. 

"(2)  Ths  Attorney  General,  after  a  hearing 
and  under  such  terms,  conditions,  and  pro- 


cedures as  he  may  prescribe,  may  waive  de- 
portation of  any  alien  under  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (a)(ll)  of  this  section  in  the 
case  of  any  such  alien  to  whom  such  provi- 
sions apply  by  reason  of  his  conviction  for 
the  possession  of  marihuana." 


8.  7 3{^— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  VET- 
ERANS" ADMINISTRATION  HOS- 
PITAL EARTHQUAKE  RESISTANCE 
ACT  OP  1971 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce today  for  appropriate  reference, 
the  Veterans'  Administration  Hospital 
Earthquake  Resistance  Act  of  1971.  This 
action  is  prompted  by  the  great  catas- 
trophe which  has  struck  two  VA  hospitals 
in  my  State — the  San  Fernando  and 
Sepulveda  VA  Hospitals  I  know  that  all 
my  colleagues  are  aware  of  the  collapse 
yesterday  of  two  buildings  at  the  San 
Fernando  VA  Hospital  resulting  by  now 
in  the  death  or  critical  injury  of  more 
than  50  patients  and  employees  trapped 
in  the  collapsed  buildings. 

My  review  of  the  statutory  require- 
ments applicable  to  VA  hospitals'  struc- 
ture and  safety  reveals  that  although  VA 
hospitals  and  domiclllarles  are  required 
to  be  of  fireproof  construction,  and 
buildings  purchased  are  required  to  be 
remodeled  to  be  fireproof,  there  is  no 
statutory  requirement  with  respect  to 
conformity  to  State  and  local  laws  and 
regulations  regarding  earthquake  resist- 
ant construction  and  remodeling.  The  bill 
I  am  introducing  today  would  establish 
such  an  earthquake  resistant  construc- 
tion and  remodeling  requirement  for  all 
VA  hospitals  and  domlclliarles  and  would 
also  require  that  VA  hospital  and  domi- 
ciliary facilities  satisfy  the  applicable 
State  and  local  laws  and  regulations  per- 
taining to  flreproofing  and  earthquake 
resistance.  This  latter  requirement 
would,  of  course,  not  in  any  way  limit  the 
authority  of  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  establish  higher  safety 
specifications  than  those  required  in  par- 
ticular instances  by  State  and  local  law 
and  regulation. 

The  least  we  can  do  Is  leam  by  such 
enormous  tragedies  as  the  southern 
California  earthquake  of  February  9.  I 
have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  or  not 
the  deaths  and  mutilations  at  San  Fer- 
nando could  have  been  prevented  had 
the  San  Fernando  buildings  which  col- 
lapsed and  which  were  constructed  in 
1925  been  remodeled  so  as  to  meet  Cali- 
fornia earthquake  resistant  btiildlng  re- 
quirements. However,  the  best  informa- 
tion available  to  me  at  this  time  indicates 
that  these  facilities  had  not  been  remod- 
eled so  as  to  meet  earthquake  resistance 
standards  established  after  their  con- 
struction. And  I  l)elleve  we  must  take 
all  reasonable  measures  to  prevent  a  re- 
ctirrence  of  yesterday's  catastrophe.  If 
San  Fernando  had  Indeed  been  brought 
into  conformity  with  California  State 
earthquake  resistance  requirements,  we 
would  not  have  this  awful  question  to  ask 
today — whether  it  might  have  made  a 
difference  if  it  had  been  done. 

I  plan  to  visit  the  San  Fernando  .site 
and  those  hospitals  to  which  the  victims 
have  been  evacuated — Sepulveda  and 
Wadsworth  VA  hospitals — to  observe 
firsthand  the  extent  of  the  destruction 


of  lives  and  property  which  has  occurred 
I  have  also  been  advised  that  the  last  of- 
flclal  VA  safety  and  fire  inspection  at  the 
San  Fernando  facility  was  conducted  on 
January  30,  1968,  and  that  the  last  gen- 
eral  purpose  engineering  inspection  was 
conducted  in  September  1967.  I  have  re- 
quested copies  of  both  of  those  inspec- 
tion reports  Along  with  a  review  of  these 
reports  will  begin  tomorrow  an  Inquiry 
into  the  safety  and  structure  of  the  VA 
hospitals  affected  by  the  southern  Cali- 
fornia earthquake.  I  will  personally  in- 
spect the  hospitals  affected  and  talk  with 
persons,  patients,  and  officials  Involved 

I  have  been  in  cloee  contact  with  Vet 
erans'  Administration  officials  ever  since 
learning  of  this  great  tragedy  and  imme- 
diately sent  to  the  scene  a  member  of 
my  Los  Angeles  field  office  to  observe  the 
search  and  evacuation  procedures.  He 
has  reported  to  me  that  the  Veterans' 
Administration  has  reacted  magnifi- 
cently in  this  great  emergency,  as  has 
the  medical  community  of  the  Los  An- 
geles area,  and  that  countless  individu- 
als in  the  VA  and  the  general  commu- 
nity have  responded  in  the  finest  tradi- 
tions of  our  country.  I  hope  to  work 
closely  with  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  perfect  this  legislation,  and  also 
hope  that  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  will  act 
quickly  to  approve  and  send  to  the  Sen- 
ate this  urgently  needed  amendment  to 
the  laws  governing  VA  hospital  safety 
and  construction. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  express  my  great 
admiration  and  respect  for  the  enormous 
dedication,  compassion,  and  effective- 
ness of  the  work  being  carried  out  to  ease 
the  suffering  of  the  earthquake  victim.s 
and  their  families  by  all  the  Veterans' 
Administration  employees.  State,  and 
local  officials  and  many  volunteers,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  the  southern  Cali- 
fornia VA  medical  director.  Dr.  Rod- 
erick St.  Pierre:  the  San  Fernando  VA 
Hospital  director  and  chief  of  staff.  Dr. 
Da\id  Salkln;  and  the  Sepulveda  VA 
Hospital  director.  Dr.  Charles  Modica. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Gambrell'  .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  blU  (S.  739)  to  amend  tiUe  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  require  that 
all  Veterans'  Administration  hospital  and 
domiciliary  facilities  be  of  earthquake- 
resLstlng  construction,  introduced  by  Mr 
Cranston,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 


S  742— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  RU- 
RAL COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 
BANK  ACT 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce today  a  bill  to  create  a  rural 
community  development  bank  to  assist  in 
rural  community  development  by  making 
financial  and  technical  assistance  avail- 
able for  the  establishment  or  expansion 
of  commercial,  industrial,  and  related 
private  and  public  facilities  and  service 

I  am  pleased  that  the  following  Sen- 
ators have  Joined  in  co-sponsoring  this 
legislation.  Mr.  Allott  of  Colorado.  Mr 
B*YH  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Bentsin  of  Texas. 
Mr     BuRDicK    of    North    Dakota.    Mr. 


CHURCH  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Cooper  of  K«i- 
tucky,  Mr.  Dole  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Hart  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Hollincs  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Hruska  of  Nebraska,  Mr.  Mc- 
OovERN  of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  McIntyre 
of  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Mansfield  of 
Montana,  Mr.  Montoya  of  New  Mexico, 
Mr.  Nelson  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Packwood 
of  Oregon,  Mr.  Percy  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
PnotTTY  of  Vermont,  Mr.  Stevens  of 
Alaska,  Mr.  Symington  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
THtTiMONi)  of  South  Carolina,  and  Mr. 
YoiniG  of  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  President,  preliminary  census  re- 
ports indicate  that  one-half  of  our 
counties  lost  papulation  between  1960 
and  1970.  In  Kansas,  over  75  percent  of 
our  coimties  registered  population  losses. 
The  same  trend  was  apparent  in  other 
Midwestern  and  Great  Plains  States.  A 
majority  of  rural  counties  in  most  other 
regions  also  la  t  population.  On  the  other 
hand,  enormous  gains  continued  to  oc- 
cur in  the  metroix)lltan  areas.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  1970  census  shows  that  36.2 
million  people,  or  18  percent  of  our  en- 
tire population,  now  reside  in  the  450- 
mile  strip  between  Boston  and  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  If  present  trends  continue, 
about  70  percent  of  our  population  will 
be  located  in  but  four  such  giant  megalo- 
politan  strips  by  the  year  2000. 

This  growing  imbalance  generates 
numerous  economic  inefficiencies  at  both 
ends  of  the  population  scale.  This  Im- 
balance also  carries  with  it  a  number  of 
social  liabilities.  Thus,  it  has  become  In- 
creasingly apparent  that  our  national 
goals  would  be  better  served  by  efforts 
to  alter  these  trends  in  order  to  achieve 
a  more  reasonable  population  balance. 
Excessive  depopulation  of  certain  areas 
and  overcrowding  of  others  reduces  the 
overall  quality  of  American  life. 

Therefore,  efforts  to  stimulate  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  our  smaller  com- 
munities, thus  slowing  the  migration  to 
the  overburdened  metropolitan  areas,  is 
higlily  desirable. 

The  desired  development  of  our 
smaller  communities  will  not  be  easily  or 
quickly  accomplished  and  the  required 
action  programs  will  be  numerous  and 
varied.  Congress  has  already  taken  some 
small  but  positive  steps.  And  several 
major  proposals  have  been  introduced  in 
the  current  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  intro- 
duced today  deals  with  one  of  the  basic 
needs  of  the  rural  development  effort, 
namely,  credit.  The  proper  economic  de- 
velopment of  rural  communities  will  re- 
quire large  and  reliable  sources  of  capital 
and  this  need  cannot  be  met  by  tradi- 
tional Government  programs  or  by  com- 
mercial lending  institutions. 

The  legislation  I  propose  is  designed  to 
channel  private  capital  mto  the  rural 
community  development  effort  through 
the  mechanism  of  a  specially  designed 
Oovemment  corporation. 

The  Rural  Community  Development 
Bank  would  offer  credi(;  and  also  tech- 
nical assistance  to  both  individuals  and 
public  bodies  for  the  development  of 
projects  which  would  serve  to  strengthen 
&nd  expand  the  economic  base  of  rural 
communities. 

Mr.  President,  the  Rural  Community 
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Development  Bank  will  be  a  self -financ- 
ing corporation.  The  bill  provides  for  a 
capital  stock  subscription  of  $1  billion  to 
be  provided  by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  initial  Government  subscription 
would  be  only  20  percent  of  this 
amount— or  $200,000,000.  As  the  business 
at  the  bank  developed,  it  could  expand 
its  capital  stock  by  yearly  Increments  of 
no  more  than  $200,000,000.  This  seed 
money,  paid  In  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, would  be  financed  through  the  sale 
of  U.S.  Treasury  obligations  in  the  pri- 
vate market.  Therefore,  this  $1  billion 
capitalization  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  not  actually  result  In  a  direct 
appropriation  of  tax  revenues  from  the 
Treasury. 

With  this  capital  stock,  the  bank 
could  then  sell  bonds  and  debentures  In 
the  private  market  to  raise  the  funds 
which  it  could  use  to  make  loans.  It 
would  charge  interest  rates  on  its  loans 
sufficient  to  cover  all  operating  costs. 
Therefore,  the  bank  would  be  completely 
self-financing. 

The  bank  would  be  governed  by  a  13- 
member  Board,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Seven  members  of  the  Board  would 
be  Government  officials,  Including  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  government.  The 
remaining  six  members  would  be  ap- 
pointed from  the  private  sector,  includ- 
ing representatives  from  finance,  in- 
dustry, labor,  and  the  general  public. 

The  bill  would  also  establish  a  20- 
member  Advisory  Committee  which 
would  be  broadly  representative  of  in- 
dustry, finance,  commerce,  commimity 
development  organizations,  tmd  appro- 
priate State  and  local  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernment officials. 

Mr.  President,  the  Rural  Community 
Development  Bank  would  be  authorized 
to  make  loans  to  job-creating  enterprises 
which  would  serve  to  expand  and  im- 
prove the  community's  economic  base. 

The  bank  would  also  be  authorized  to 
make  loans  to  public  and  quasi-public 
bodies  for  the  development  of  industrial 
sites  and  for  the  expansion  and  improve- 
ment of  industrial  sites  and  for  the  ex- 
pansion and  improvement  of  those  public 
facilities  and  services  necessary  to  sup- 
port a  community's  overall  development 
effort. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  the 
bank  could  make  housing  loans  if  it  were 
determined  that  the  housing  was  an  In- 
tegral and  essential  part  of  the  commu- 
nity's development  program. 

Loans  for  recreational  and  cultural  fa- 
cilities would  also  be  authorized.  But,  as 
in  all  bank-backed  activities,  it  would 
have  to  be  determined  that  the  project 
would  contribute  to  the  overall  improve- 
ment of  the  community. 

No  project  would  qualify  for  assistance 
from  the  bank  if  it  were  found  to  be  in- 
consistent with  State  and  local  planning 
objectives  or  existing  Federal  community 
development  programs.  Also  the  bank 
will  not  finance  enterprises  relocating 
from  one  area  to  another  if  this  results 
in  an  Increase  In  unemployment  In  the 
area  of  original  location. 

Mr.  President,  an  Important  feature 
of  the  bill  is  the  provision  which  author- 
izes the  bank  to  provide  technical  ad- 


visory assistance  to  both  private  in- 
dividuals and  public  bodies.  Indeed,  the 
offering  of  planning  assistance  to  small 
communities  might  eventually  become  as 
important  as  the  bank's  credit  services. 

Small  communities  lack  the  expertise 
for  conceiving,  planning,  and  carrj'lng 
out  an  effective  developmental  program. 
An  Institution  such  as  the  Rural  Com- 
munity Envelopment  Bank  would  be  able 
to  provide  advisory  assistance  to  these 
small  communities  and  should  help  fill  a 
great  void  that  now  exists.  The  bank 
would  be  authorized  to  charge  appro- 
priate fees  for  this  technical  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  the  Rural  Community 
Development  Bank  would  be  authorized 
to  make  loans  and  offer  assistance  to 
communities  in  counties  outside  the 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas 
and  where  at  least  15  percent  of  the  fam- 
ilies in  that  county  had  poverty  level 
incomes. 

The  Board  would  also  be  authorized  to 
exclude  those  areas  which  although  not 
at  the  moment  a  part  of  a  standard  met- 
ropolitan statistical  area  would  likely 
qualify  for  such  a  classification  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  In  other  words,  the 
Bank  would  not  participate  In  commu- 
nity development  projects  which  the 
Board  determined  would  likely  lead  to 
further  metropolitan  sprawl.  The  general 
objectives  of  this  legislation  would  be 
violated  if  the  acti\'ltles  of  the  Bank  were 
to  contribute  to  "filling  up  the  space," 
so  to  speak,  between  existing  metropoli- 
tan complexes. 

The  bank  would  be  required  to  main- 
tain effective  liaison  with  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  to  assure  that  it  does  not 
duplicate  or  compete  with  other  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  President,  the  creation  of  the 
Rural  Community  Development  Bank 
would  open  up  a  major  new  source  of 
capital  to  help  finance  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  our  rural  communities. 
The  Bank  would  also  become  an  ex- 
tremely valuable  source  of  expertise  In 
community  development.  This  would  be 
of  particular  value  to  private  entrepre- 
neurs and  small  communities.  Moreover, 
the  experience  of  and  knowledge  gained 
from  the  Bank's  activities  would  even- 
tually make  a  valuable  contribution  to 
national  planning  efforts  for  rural  de- 
velopment and  population  growth 
policies. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gam- 
BRELL).  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection the  bill  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  742)  to  create  a  rursil 
community  development  bank  to  assist 
in  rural  community  development  by 
making  financial,  technical,  and  other 
assistance  available  for  the  establish- 
ment or  expansion  of  commercial,  indus- 
trial, and  related  private  and  public  fa- 
cilities and  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Pearson  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title  and  referred 
to  the  Commltte  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs. 
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S.  743 
Bt  it  enacted  bf  the  Senate  and  H<m3e 
of  tUpretentatives  of  the  Vntted  State*  of 
Amsriea  in  Congest  assembled.  That  ibis  Act 
may  b«  clt«<i  as  the  "RunU  Community  IJe- 
velopmeat  Bank  Act  of  lt71". 

ruTDDtoB  Ajra  rrntpoai 

Sac.  a.  The  Congr«sa  finds  that  there  la  an 
urgent  need  for  the  development  and  redevel- 
opment of  many  rural  communltlea  of  the 
Nation,  that  the  development  of  the  economy 
of  such  oommunltlea  Is  eesenUal  to  mainte- 
nance of  a  stable  and  consistent  economic 
level  of  the  Nation,  that  such  development 
would  aid  In  reducing  the  necessity  of  mi- 
gration to  metropolitan  areas  and  In  achiev- 
ing a  broader  geographical  distribution  of 
ths  Nations  growing  population,  that  such 
development  can  b«  aided  by  the  establish- 
ment or  expansion  of  commercial  or  Indus- 
trial enterprises,  and  public  and  related  pri- 
vate services  and  facilities,  that  the  financ- 
ing a  broader  geographical  distribution  of 
Onanclng  presently  available.  Is  needed  for 
such  community  development,  and  thai  the 
capital  needs  for  Investment  In  niral  de- 
velopment are  too  great  In  total  and  too  large 
In  Individual  amovmts  to  be  met  In  fuU  by 
existing  Institutions. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  accelerate 
rural  development  In  the  Nation  by — 

( 1 )  assisting  In  the  economic  development 
of  rural  conununltles  which  can  provide 
additional  economic  c>pportunltle«  and  aid 
In  the  reduction  of  outmlgratlon,  by  pro- 
viding financial  assistance  for  the  establish- 
ment and  Improvement  of  commercial  and 
Industrial  faclUtleo,  supporting  public  and 
private  development  facilities  in  or  accessible 
to  such  communities,  and  housing  necessari- 
ly related  to  the  undertakings  financed  under 
this  Act; 

(3)  stimulating  private  Investment  In 
such  facilities; 

(3)  seeking  to  bring  together  Investment 
opportunities,  public  and  private  capital,  and 
capable  management: 

(4)  providing  technical  and  other  suppor- 
tive assistance  to  aid  In  such  economic  de- 
velc^ment:  and 

(5)  seeking  to  achieve  these  purposes 
primarily  by  the  application  of  the  financial, 
management,  and  technical  assistance  re- 
sources of  the  private  sector 

DEflNlTIONS 

Sxc.  101.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "commercial  and  Industrial 
facility"  means  a  fixed  place  of  business,  in 
or  from  which  a  manufacturing,  processing, 
assembling,  sales,  distribution,  storage,  serv- 
ice, or  construction  business  Is  carried  on. 
Including  but  not  limited  to — 

(A)  an  ofDce  building  or  place  of  manage- 
ment, 

(B)  a  factory,  plant,  laboratory,  service 
center,  or  other  workshop. 

(C)  a  store  or  sales  outlet, 

(D)  a  storage,  transportation,  or  shipping 
facility,  and 

(■)   any  combination  thereof. 

(2)  The  term  "supporting  private  and  pub- 
lic development  facility"  means  an  element 
of  Infrastructure,  Including  recreational  and 
cultural  facilities,  typically  developed  and 
owned  by  a  public  agency  or  private  utility, 
or  other  service  or  facility  made  available 
to  the  public  which  Is  necessary  to  support 
economic  development  activities  under  this 
Act. 

(3)  The  term  'housing  necessarily  related" 
means  housing  of  all  types  In  or  near  a  com- 
munity which  will  provide  living  quarters  for 
the  personnel  of  any  new  or  expanded  In- 
dustry when  the  governing  body  of  the  poli- 
tical subdivision  in  which  development  as- 
sisted under  this  Act  will  be  undertaken, 
certifies  that  there  exists  a  need  for  addi- 
tional housing  In  or  near  the  development. 

(4)  The  term  "rural  communities"  means 


any  oonununity,  whether  or  not  Incor- 
porated. In  the  United  SUtea  and  the  Ckim- 
monwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  (Including  such 
areas  In  Indian  reeervaUons  and  native  com- 
munities as  are  approved  by  the  bank  after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior) which  Is  In  a  county  In  which  at 
least  15  per  centum  of  the  population  had 
an  estimated  annual  per  fanUly  income  below 
the  poverty  level  as  determined  by  the  bank 
after  consultation  with  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  but  shall 
not  Include  (1)  any  area  within  the  bound- 
aries of  any  standard  metrop>olttan  statisti- 
cal area,  as  defined  from  time  to  time.  (11) 
any  area  mcluded  In  a  metropolitan  plan- 
ning district  or  metropolitan  development 
district,  or  (ill)  any  other  area  Including 
towns  and  cities  in  an  otherwise  rural  coun- 
ty which  the  bank  determines.  In  accord- 
ance with  criteria  developed  by  the  Board. 
Including  growth  pattern  and  economic  po- 
tential, should  be  developed  as  a  part  of  a 
metropolitan  complex,  or  is  a  city  which 
has  available  adeqviate  resources  and  avail- 
able financial  support  and  other  assistance 
for  its  development  or  redevelopment  with- 
out assistance  under  this  Act. 

CSEATION   or   BCrRAL   COMMUNTTT  DBVXLOPMUrr 
BANK 

S«c.  aoi.  There  Is  hereby  created  a  corpo- 
ration to  be  known  as  the  "Rural  Community 
Development  Bank"  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "bank")  which  shall  be  an  Instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States  Oovemment. 
The  bank  shall  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  The  right  to  repeal,  alter, 
or  amend  this  Act  at  any  time  Is  expressly 
reserved. 

DIKECTOaS   ANO   omcKss 

See.  202.  (a)  The  bank  shall  have  a  Board 
of  Directors  consisting  of  thirteen  Individuals 
who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  whom 
one  shall  be  elected  annually  by  the  Board  to 
serve  as  chairman.  Members  of  the  Board 
shall  be  selected  as  follows: 

(1)  The  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  appoint  seven  members  of  the  Board 
who  shall  be  officials  or  employees  of  gov- 
ernment. Including  Federal.  State,  and  local 
government.  The  terms  of  directors  so  ap- 
pointed shall  be  for  four  years,  except  that 
(A)  the  terms  of  such  directors  first  taking 
office  shall  expire  as  designated  by  the  Pres- 
ident at  the  time  of  appointment,  three  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  and  three  at  the  end 
of  four  years  after  such  date;  and  (B)  any 
director  so  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occur- 
ring before  the  explraUon  of  the  term  for 
which  his  predecessor  was  appointed,  shall 
be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 
At  the  discretion  of  the  President,  any  Indi- 
vidual who  ceases  to  be  an  official  or  em- 
ployee of  government  during  his  term  as 
director  may.  notwithstanding  thst  fact 
complete  his  term. 

(2)  The  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  appoint  the  remaining  six  members  of 
the  Board  from  among  representatives  of  the 
private  sector.  Of  the  six  persons  so  ap- 
pointed, three  shall  be  from  among  repre- 
sentatives of  business  and  finance,  one  from 
among  represenUtlves  of  organized  labor,  one 
from  among  represenUtlves  of  community 
development  organizations  and  one  from 
among  representatives  of  the  general  public. 
The  terms  of  directors  so  appointed  shall  be 
for  four  years,  except  that  (A)  the  terms  of 
such  directors  first  taking  office  shall  expire 
as  designated  by  the  President  at  the  time 
of  appointment,  one-half  of  the  members  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  and  one-half  at  the 
end  of  four  years  after  such  date;  and  (B) 
any  dlrecttw  so  apfwlnted  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  before  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed 
shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of 
such  term  and  shall  be  chosen  from  among 
representatlvs  of  the  same  category  as  his 
predecessor. 
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(b)  The  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  s 
president  of  the  bank.  The  president  of  the 
bank  shall  be  the  chief  admlnUtraUve  officer 
of  the  bank  and  shaU  perform  all  functlom 
and  duties  of  the  bank,  in  accordance  with 
the  general  policies  established  by,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  general  supervision  of.  the  Board 
and  shall  engage  such  other  officers  and  em- 
ployees as  the  bank  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  lu  funcUons.  The  appointment  of 
the  president  and  not  more  than  two  assist- 
ant presldenu  may  be  made  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  title  6.  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  In  the  com- 
petitive service,  and  they  may  be  paid  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51 
and  subchapter  in  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relaung  to  classification  and  Oeneral 
Schedule  pay  rates.  The  president  of  the 
bank  shall  be  an  ex  officio  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  may  participate  in 
meetings  of  the  Board,  except  that  he  Bhsll 
have  no  vote  except  In  case  of  an  equal 
dlvUlcn.  No  individual  other  than  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  may  be  an  officer  of  the 
bank.  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  bank 
other  than  members  of  the  Board  and  Ad- 
visory Committee  shall  receive  any  salary, 
other  than  a  pension,  from  any  source  other 
than  the  bank  during  the  period  of  his  em- 
ployment by  the  bank. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Board  and  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  may  receive  the  sum  of 
$100  for  each  day  or  part  thereof  spent  la 
the  performance  of  their  official  duties,  which 
compensation,  however,  shall  not  be  paid  lor 
more  than  seventy-five  days  (or  parts  of 
days)  In  any  calendar  year  and  shall  not  be 
paid  to  any  Board  member  If  he  Is  a  full- 
time  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States, 
or  such  payment  Is  otherwise  prohibited  by 
law.  In  addition,  such  members  shall  be 
reimbursed  for  necessary  travel,  subsistence. 
and  other  expenses  Incurred  In  the  discharge 
of  their  official  duties  without  regard  to  the 
laws  with  respect  to  allowances  which  may 
be  made  on  account  of  travel  and  subsistence 
expenses  of  officers  and  employed  personnel 
of  the  United  SUtee, 

ADVISOST    COMMrrrEE 

Sec.  203,  (a)  There  shall  be  an  advUory 
committee  of  not  more  than  twenty  per- 
sons, selected  by  the  Board  of  Directors  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  president  of  the 
bank,  which  shall  be  broadly  representative 
of  Industry,  commerce,  finance,  labor,  com- 
munity development  and  antlpoverty  or- 
granlzatlons.  the  Congress,  and  government 
at  all  levels.  The  committee  shall  meet  an- 
nually and  at  such  other  occasions  at  the 
call  of  the  president  of  the  bank,  and  shall 
advise  the  bank  or  general  policy  and  on 
such  other  matters  as  the  bank  may  direct. 
Members  of  the  committee  shall  serve  for 
such  terms  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may 
from  time  to  time  determine  and  they  shall 
be  paid  their  reasonable  expenses  Incurred 
on  behalf  of  the  bank. 

(b)  Any  official  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  Oovemment  may  accept  appointment 
and  serve  on  advisory  committees  established 
pursuant  to  this  section,  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  notwithstanding. 

CAPrrALIZATION  or  BANK 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  the  bank  Is  authorized  to 
Issue  from  time  to  time  and  to  have  out- 
standing class  A  capital  stock  of  &a  aggre- 
gate purchase  price  not  to  exceed  $1.<XX),- 
000.000.  Shares  of  such  stock  shall  be  non- 
voting and  without  par  value. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized to  and  shall  subscribe  for  and  ac- 
quire on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  upon 
request  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  the  full 
amount  of  the  stock  of  the  bank  of  an  aggre- 
gate purchase  price  of  $1,000,000,000,  The  sub- 
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scriptlon  of  the  United  States  shall  be  paid 

asfoUows:  ».  ,,  w 

(1)  Not  more  than  20  per  centum  shall  be 
paid  at  the  time  the  bank  U  organized,  as 
authorized  by  appropriation  Act.  and  shaU 
be  available  as  needed  by  the  bank  for  its 
operations.  ,.,,,. 

(3)  The  remaining  80  per  centum  shall  be 
paid  on  call  by  the  bank  only  when  required 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
except  that  not  more  than  20  per  centum  of 
such  amount  may  be  called  in  fiscal  year, 
as  authorized  by  appropriation  Act. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  pay  the  subscription  of  the 
United  States  to  stock  of  the  bank  from  time 
to  time  when  payments  are  required  to  be 
made  to  the  bank.  For  the  purpose  of  making 
these  payments,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public-debt  trans- 
action $1,000,000,000  of  the  proceeds  of  any 
securities  hereafter  Issued  under  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act.  as  amended,  and  the  pur- 
poses of  which  securities  may  be  Issued  under 
that  Act  are  extended  to  Include  such  pur- 
pose. Payment  under  this  paragraph  of  the 
subscription  of  the  United  States  to  the  bank 
and  repayments  thereof  shall  be  treated  as 
public-debt  transactions  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Stock  and  other  securities  issued  by 
the  bank  pursuant  to  this  section  and  section 
306(b)  shall  be  exempt  securities  under  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  (15  U.S.C. 
T7c). 

(c)  As  an  addition  to  the  capital  and  sur- 
plus structure  of  the  bank,  there  shall  be 
Issued  to  each  contrlbutof  to  the  guaranty 
fund  hereinafter  provided  for,  a  certificate 
Identifying  his  or  Its  Interest  therein,  such 
eertlflcates  may  as  determined  by  the  Board 
be  redeemable  In  class  B  stock  of  the  bank 
when  the  Issuance  of  such  class  B  stock  Is 
authorized  by  the  Congress. 

OPEXATIONS  AND  POWEHS  OF  THE  BANK 

Sec.  205.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  the  bank  is  authorized 


(1)  make,  participate  In,  or  guarantee 
loans  or  provide  other  financing  for  real  or 
personal  property  or  for  working  capital  to 
any  public  agency  or  private  organization  or 
Individual  for  the  establishment,  expansion, 
or  preservation  of  any  Industrial  or  com- 
mercial facility  or  supporting  public  or  pri- 
vate development  facility  which  is  to  be  es- 
tabUshed  or  Is  located  in  a  rural  community, 
and  housing  related  thereto; 

(2)  make,  participate  In,  or  guarantee 
loans  or  provide  other  Interim  financing  for 
the  construction  or  Improvement  of  such 
faculties  to  building  contractors,  subcon- 
tractors, or  other  persons  engaged  in  such 
work; 

(3)  provide  or  assist  In  the  provision  of 
insurance  to  protect  any  agency,  organiza- 
tion, or  Individual  receiving  financing  for  a 
commercial  or  industrial  facility  or  a  sup- 
porting public  or  private  development  facil- 
ity imder  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  against 
damage  or  casualty  loss  in  connection  with 
such  facility; 

(4)  provide  technical  assistance  to  State 
and  local  governments  in  the  preparation 
and  implementation  of  comprehensive  rural 
ootnmunlty  development  projects  and  pro- 
grams. Including  the  evEUuatlon  of  priorities 
and  the  formulation  of  sjwciflc  project  pro- 
posals. The  bank  may  charge  appropriate 
fees  fot  Us  services  under  this  subsection; 

(6)  undertake  research  and  information 
gathering,  and  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of 
advanced  concepts  and  techniques  relating 
to  rural  community  growth  and  develop- 
ment among  State  and  local  governments; 

(6)  develop  criteria  to  assure  that  projects 
•■■Itted  by  it  are  not  Inconsistent  with  com- 
prehensive planning  for  the  development  of 
the  community  in  which  the  projects  to  be 


assisted  will  be  located  or  disruptive  of  Fed- 
eral programs  which  authorize  Federal  as- 
sistance for  the  development  of  like  or  simi- 
lar categories  of  projects; 

(7)  seek  to  bring  together  investment  op- 
portunities in  such  facilities,  capital,  and 
capable  management; 

(8)  carry  on  such  other  activities  as  woxild 
ftirther  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and 

(0)  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
guaranty  fund  to  which  the  bank  may  re- 
quire each  borrower  to  contribute  such  a 
percentage  of  the  amoxmt  of  loan,  guaran- 
tee, participation,  or  other  financial  assist- 
ance extended  by  the  bank  under  this  Act 
as  the  Board  may  from  time  to  time  deter- 
mine. 

(b)  To  obtain  Indirect  participation  by 
private  and  other  public  financial  sources 
the  bank  Is  authorized  to — 

(1)  Issue  bonds,  debentures,  and  such 
other  certificates  of  Indebtedness  as  It  may 
determine  and  may  issue  such  secxulties  on 
a  competitive  or  negotiated  basis  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Board  of  EHrectors; 

(2)  invest  funds  not  needed  In  Its  financ- 
ing operations  in  such  property  and  obliga- 
tions as  It  may  determine; 

(3)  buy  and  sell  securities  it  has  Issued  or 
gxiaranteed   or    In   which    It   has    Invested?" 
and 

(4)  guarantee  securities  In  which  It  has 
Invested  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  their 
sale. 

(c)  Whenever  necessary  to  meet  contract- 
ubJ  payments  of  Interest,  amortization  of 
principal,  or  other  charges  on  the  bank's 
own  borrowings,  or  to  meet  the  bank's  lia- 
bilities with  respect  to  similar  payments  on 
loans  guaranteed  by  It,  the  bank  may  call 
an  appropriate  amount  of  the  tmpald  sub- 
scription of  the  United  States  in  accordance 
with  section  304(b)(2).  Moreover,  If  it 
believes  that  a  default  on  financing  provided 
by  it  may  be  of  long  duration,  the  bank 
may  call  an  additional  amount  of  such  un- 
paid subscriptions  for  the  following  pur- 
poses— 

(1)  to  redeem  prior  to  maturity,  or  other- 
wise discharge  Its  liability  on,  all  or  part 
of  the  outstanding  principal  of  any  loan 
guaranteed  by  It  with  respect  to  which  the 
debtor  is  in  default;  and 

(2)  to  repurchase,  or  otherwise  discharge 
its  liabUity  on,  aU  or  part  of  its  own  out- 
standing borrowings. 

(d)  The  bank  is  authorized  to  establish  a 
principal  office  and  branch  offices  in  such 
locations  as  it  may  determine.  It  may  es- 
tablish regional  offices  and  determine  the 
location  of,  and  the  areas  to  be  covered  by, 
each  regional  office.  It  may  make  arrange- 
ments with  public  or  private  organizations 
at  the  regional.  State,  and  local  levels,  in- 
cluding banking  organizations  and  other  fi- 
nancing Institutions,  to  act  as  agente  or  oth- 
erwise to  assist  the  bank  in  the  conduct  of 
Its  business. 

(e)  To  oarry  out  the  foregoing  purposes, 
the  bank  shall  have  such  additional  powers 
as  are  necessary  or  appropriate  in  carrying 
out  this  Act. 

OPERATING  PEINCIPI.es 

Sec,  206.  The  operations  of  the  bank  shall 
be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  follow- 
ing principles: 

(1)  The  bank  shall  undertake  its  financ- 
ing, technical  assistance,  and  other  opera- 
tions on  such  terms  and  conditions  and  for 
such  fees  as  it  considers  appropriate,  taking 
Into  account  the  requirements  of  the  enter- 
prtse,  the  risks  being  undertaken  by  the 
bank,  the  benefits  to  the  rural  community  or 
to  the  residents  of  such  communities,  and 
the  conditions  imder  which  similar  financing 
might  be  available  from  private  investors. 

(2)  The  bank  shall  maintain  such  liaison 
or    consultation    with    other    departments, 


agencies,  or  instrumentalities  of  the  Oov- 
emment as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  that 
Its  operations  are  carried  out  In  a  manner 
which  will  supplement  and  not  duplicate  the 
operations  and  functions  of  any  other  de- 
partment, agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the 
Oo^ernment. 

(3)  The  bank  shall  consult  with  and  shall 
seek  to  encourage  local  banking  and  other 
financial  institutions  to  participate  in  its 
financing  and  other  activities. 

(4)  The  bank  shall,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
give  emphasis  In  its  activities  to  providing 
financing  and  other  assistance  to  facilities 
owned  in  whole  or  In  part  by  residents  of 
rural  communities  or  to  facilities  In  which 
such  ownership  Is  made  available  to  such 
persons. 

(5)  The  bank  shall  seek  to  revolve  its  fimds 
by  selling  its  loans,  guarantees,  and  other 
Investments  to  private  Investors  whenever  it 
can  appropriately  do  so  on  satisfactory  terms. 

(6)  The  bank  shall  be  subject  to  the  Oov- 
emment OorporaAion  Control  Act  (31  U.S.C. 
841  et  seq.)  in  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent  as  if  it  were  Included  in  the 
definition  of  "wholly  owned  Government 
corporation"  as  set  forth  in  section  101  of 

,sald  Act  (31  U.S.C.  846). 

(7)  The  bank  shall  pay  a  return  out  of 
net  Income,  after  providing  for  reserves  and 
operating  expenses,  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cen- 
tum per  anniun  on  the  amounts  of  class  A 
stock  subscription  actually  psUd  into  the 
bank.  Such  return  shall  be  cumulative  and 
shall  be  payable  annually  Into  miscellaneous 
receipts  of  the  Treasury. 

(8)  The  bank  shall  not  engage  in  political 
activities  nor  provide  financing  for  or  assist 
In  any  manner  any  project  or  facility  involv- 
ing political  parties  or  used  or  to  be  used  for 
sectarian  Instruction  or  as  a  place  for  reli- 
gious worship,  nor  shall  the  directors,  officers, 
or  employees  of  the  bank  In  any  way  use 
their  connection  with  the  bank  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Influencing  the  outcome  of  any  elec- 
tion, 

(9)  The  bank  shall  adopt  sMtA.  bylaws  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  its  busi- 
ness and  the  management  of  its  affairs  and 
may  adopt  such  additional  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  are  necessary  and  appropriate  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

LIMrrATIOKS   ON    riNANCINO 

Sbc,  207.  (a)  The  bank  shall  not  provide 
financing  for  any  business  or  commercial  fa- 
cility or  public  development  facility,  nor 
shall  it  plan,  initiate,  own,  or  manage  such 
a  facility,  unless  It  determines  that — 

( 1 )  other  public  or  private  financing  couia 
not  be  obtained  on  reasonable  terms  and 
conditions; 

(2)  adequate  arrangements  have  been 
tnade  to  Insure  that  the  proceeds  of  any  loan 
or  other  financing  are  used  only  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  financing  was  provided, 
with  due  attention  to  considerations  of  econ- 
omy and  efficiency; 

(3)  the  borrower  or  other  rec^jient  of  fi- 
nancing has  an  adequate  equity  or  other 
financial  interest  in  or  income  from  the  fa- 
cility to  Insure  his  or  Its  careful  and  busi- 
ness-like  management   of   the   project; 

(4)  the  governing  body  of  the  dty  or,  as 
appropriate,  the  governing  body  of  the 
county,  parish,  or  other  political  subdivision 
In  which  the  facility  is  located  or  Is  to  be 
established,  or  an  agency  or  other  instru- 
mentality of  such  political  subdivision  des- 
ignated by  such  body,  has  certified  to  the 
bank  its  approval  of  (A)  the  establishment 
of  the  facility  at  the  particular  location.  (B) 
the  proposed  standards  of  construction  and 
design,  and  (C)  provisions  for  the  relocation 
of  any  residents  or  businesses  to  be  dis- 
placed; 

(6)  the  establishment,  expansion,  or  pres- 
ervation of  the  facility  In  the  particular  lo- 
cation will  contribute  to  the  level  of  eco- 
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nomlc  opportunity  for  residents  of  the  com- 
munity and  contribute  to  the  general  de- 
velopment of  the  community. 

(b)  The  bank  shall  not  provide  financing 
for  any  business  or  commercial  facility  which 
has  been  relocated  from  one  area  to  another: 
except  that  this  requirement  may  be  waived 
by  the  Board  of  Enrectors  If  It  determines 
(1)  that  the  establishment  of  such  facility 
in  the  new  location  will  not  result  in  an 
Increase  of  unemployment  In  the  area  of 
original  location  or  in  any  other  area  where 
the  enterprise  conducts  business  operations, 
or  (2)  that  such  facility  Is  not  being  estab- 
lished in  the  new  location  with  any  inten- 
tion of  closing  down  the  operations  of  the 
enterprise  In  the  area  of  original  location 
or  In  any  other  area  where  the  enterprise 
conducts  Its  operations. 

EXEKITION     mOM     TAXKS 

Sbc.  208.  For  the  purpose  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964.  the  bank  shall  be 
considered  to  be  an  Instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  and  exempt  from  Federal  tn- 
eome  taxes.  Except  as  specifically  provided 
In  this  Act,  the  bank,  including  its  capital 
and  reserves  or  surplus  and  Income  derived 
therefrom,  shall  be  exempt  from  Federal 
State,  munclpal.  and  local  taxation,  except 
taxes  upon  real  estate  held,  purchased,  or 
taken  by  the  bank  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  The  security  Instruments  executed 
to  the  bank  and  the  bonds,  obligations,  de- 
bentures. Issued  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  and  held  to  be  Instru- 
mentalities of  the  Oovernment  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  such  they  and  the  Income  de- 
rived therefrom  shall  be  exempt  from  Fed- 
eral, State,  municipal,  and  local  taxation. 

KStrOM.   BXPOBT 

Sec.  209.  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal 
year  the  bank  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  a  full  report 
of  Its  activities  during  such  year. 

aMXNDMKJ«TS    UMLATlHa   TO    riNANCIAI. 

iwannrnoNS 
Sec.  301.  (a)  The  elzth  sentence  of  para- 
graph Seventh  of  section  6136  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (12  U  S.C  34).  la 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  comma 
a/ter  the  words  "or  obligations,  participa- 
tions, or  other  Instruments  of  or  Issued  by 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
or  the  Oovernment  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation" the  following:  ",  or  debentures  or 
other  obligations  of  the  Rural  Community 
Develop  nent  Bank". 

(b)  Section  5200  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  84).  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(14)  Debentures  or  other  obligations  of 
the  Rural  Community  Development  Bank 
shall  not  be  subject  to  any  limitation  based 
upon  such  capital  and  surplus." 

(c)  The  first  paragraph  of  section  5(e)  of 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Ac7  of  1933.  as 
amended  ( 12  U  S.C.  14M  (c) ) .  la  amended  by 
Inserting  before  the  semicolon  in  the  second 
proviso  following  "stock  of  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Morterage  Association"  the  following: 
";  or  In  debentures  or  other  obligations  of 
the  Rural  Community  Development  Bank". 


8  74a— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  DESIGNATE  MARTIN  LUTHER 
KINO.  JRS  BIRTHDAY  A  NA- 
TIONAL DAY  OF  DEDICATION 

Mr  McOOVERN  Mr.  President,  today 
Senator  Javtts  and  I  are  Introducing 
legislation  to  establish  January  15.  the 
birthday  of  the  late  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr..  aa  a  national  public  holiday. 
We  have  issued  the  folloiwing  joint  state- 
ment: 


Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  was  a  man 
of  peace.  He  called  all  Americans  to  a 
higher  standard  of  brotherhood  and  love. 

Martin  Luther  King  dedicated  his  life 
to  the  struggle  against  racism  and  hatred 
and  for  an  America  in  which  all  men  and 
women  could  live  In  dignity.  The  assas- 
sin's bullet  cut  short  that  life,  but  it  need 
not  end  that  dedication. 

We  propose  that  Martin  Luther  King's 
birthday  be  designated  as  a  legal  public 
holiday  because  of  the  greatness  of  the 
man.  because  his  cause  is  paramoimt  on 
the  national  agenda,  and  because  he  pur- 
sued his  gockls  by  methods  of  nonviolence. 

But  It  Is  even  more  Important  that  we 
mark  his  birthday  as  a  reminder  that  we 
all  share  in  the  responsibility  for  the  ful- 
fillment of  his  ideals. 

We  shall  overcome  the  racism,  ipoverty 
and  war  against  which  Martin  Luther 
King  struggled.  Each  of  us  must  dedicate 
himself  to  his  dream,  so  simple  in  Its 
expression  yet  so  powerful  in  its 
meaning. 

Let  us  realize  that  dream  of  brother- 
hood and  peace.  Then,  In  the  words  of  his 
favorite  hymn,  all  Americans  shall  be 
"free  at  last,  thank  God  almighty,  free 
at  last." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  bill  to 
designate  the  birthday  of  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr..  as  a  legal  public  holiday  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER  i  Mr.  Gam- 
BRELL) .  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  •  S  743 )  to  designate  the  birth- 
day of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  as  a 
legal  public  holiday  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.   743 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asseynhled.  That  sub- 
section la)  of  section  6103  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  imme- 
diately below 

"January  1.  New  Tear's  Day." 
the  following: 

■January  15.  the  birthday  of  Bdartln  Luther 
King.  Junior.". 


S.  745.— INTRODUCTION  OP  THE 
FEDERAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  PES- 
TICIDE CONTROL  ACT  OP  1971 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  I»resklent,  I  am 
pleased  to  Introduce  for  the  adminis- 
tration the  Federal  Environmental  Pes- 
ticide Control  Act  of  1971.  a  bill  to  pro- 
tect the  public  health  and  welfare  and 
the  environment  through  Improved  reg- 
ulation of  pesticides  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  President's  environmental  mes- 
sage of  a  few  days  ago.  should  leave  no 
doubt  In  the  minds  of  our  countrymen 
that  the  Nixon  administration  Is  deeply 
concerned  about  the  envlrcaiment  of  each 
and  every  American,  and  is  committed  to 
restoration,  preservation,  and  enhance- 
ment of  that  environment. 

Most  of  us  in  the  Senate  have  been 
deluged  with  mall  on  this  subject  during 


the  past  2  years.  One  of  the  chief  con- 
cerns  expressed  in  this  mail  was  the  con- 
trol and  regulation  of  pesticides.  The 
President  has  recommended  an  intelli- 
gent and  reasonable  approach  to  this' 
and  I  urge  that  quick  and  earnest  atten- 
tion be  given  this  legislation.  It  is  criUcal 
to  the  happiness  of  every  American. 

The  State  of  Oregon  recognized  the 
importance  of  pesticide  control  early  and 
in  1969  passed  a  law  dealing  with  the 
handling,  storage,  disposal,  transporta- 
tion of  pesticides,  Oregon,  I  think,  is 
leading  the  country  in  sensible  control. 
The  State  monitors  the  environment  al- 
most dally,  and  has  a  very,  very  low  level 
of  pesticides  in  the  environment,  as  well 
as  a  low  level  in  mercury. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  entire 
text  of  this  administration  proposal  be 
printed  in  th:;  Record  at  this  prant. 

I  believe  Implementation  of  this  legis- 
lation will  significantly  improve  the  en- 
vironment in  which  we  live  and  move, 
and  I  will  be  glad  to  add  cosponsors  at  a 
later  date. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tarr).  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  745 1  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  welfare  and  the  environment 
through  improved  regulation  of  pesti- 
cides, and  for  other  purposes:  introduced 
by  Mr.  Packwood.  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  746 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

rrru  and   nNDiNcs 

Section  1  lai  This  act  may  be  cited  ts 
the  Federal  Environmental  Pesticide  Control 
Act  of  1971. 

(b)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  pesti- 
cides are  valuable  to  our  Nation's  agricul- 
tural production  and  to  the  protection  of 
man  and  the  environment  from  insects,  ro- 
dents, weeds  and  other  forms  of  life  which 
may  be  pests:  but  it  Is  essential  to  the  public 
health  and  welfare  that  they  be  regulated 
closely  to  prevent  adverse  effects  on  hxuaan 
life  and  the  environment,  including  pollu- 
tion of  Interstate  and  navigable  waters;  that 
pesticides  are  used  throughout  the  Nation 
and  the  major  portion  thereof  moves  In  in- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce:  that  it  is  es- 
sential In  the  public  Interest  to  protect  the 
public  health  and  welfare  from  adverse  ef- 
fects of  pesticide  residues  on  food  which  U 
consumed  throughout  the  Nation  and  which 
moves  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce; 
and  that  regulation  by  the  Administrator 
and  cooperation  by  the  States  and  other 
jurisdictions  as  contemplated  by  this  Act 
are  appropriate  to  prevent  and  eliminate 
burdens  upon  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce, to  effectively  regulate  such  commerce 
and  to  protect  the  public  health  and  welfare 
and  the  environment. 

otnirrrioNS 
Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 
(a)  The  term  •pesticide'  means  (1)  any 
substance  or  mixture  of  substances  intended 
for  preventing,  destroying,  repelling,  or  miti- 
gating any  Insects,  rodents,  nematodes,  fungi, 
weeds,  and  other  forms  of  terrestrial  or  aquat- 
ic plant  or  animal  life  or  viruses,  bacteria. 


or  other  mlcroorganlsnas,  except  viruses,  bac- 
teria, or  other  micro-organisms  on  or  In  liv- 
ing man  or  other  animals,  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  declare  to  be  a  pest,  and 
(2)  any  substance  or  mixture  of  substances 
intended  for  use  aa  a  plant  reg\Uator,  defoli- 
ant or  deslccant. 

(b)  The  term  'device'  means  any  Instru- 
ment or  contrivance  Intended  for  trapping, 
destroying,  repelling,  or  mitigating  Insects, 
birds,  predators,  or  rodents  or  destroying,  re- 
peUlng.  or  mitigating  fungi,  nematodes,  or 
such  other  pests  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
Administrator,  but  not  including  equipment 
used  for  the  application  of  pesticides  when 
sold  separately  therefrom. 

(c)  The  term  "plant  regulator'  means  any 
substance  or  mixture  of  substances,  Intended 
through  physiological  action,  for  accelerating 
or  retarding  the  rate  of  growth  or  rate  of  ma- 
turation, or  for  otherwise  altering  the  be- 
havior of  plants  or  the  produce  thereof,  but 
shall  not  Include  s  ibstances  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  intended  as  plant  nutrients, 
trace  elements,  nutritional  chemicals,  plant 
Inoculants,  and  soil  amendments. 

(d)  The  term  'defoliant'  means  any  sub- 
stance or  mixture  of  substances  Intended  for 
causing  the  leaves  or  foliage  to  drop  from  a 
plant,  with  or  without  causing  abscission. 

(e)  The  term  'deslccant'  means  any  sub- 
stance or  mixture  of  substances  Intended  for 
artiflcally  accelerating  the  drying  of  plant 
tissue. 

(f)  The  term  'environment'  includes  wa- 
ter, air,  land,  all  plants  and  animals  living 
therein,  and  the  interrelationships  which 
exist  among  these. 

(g)  The  term  'animal'  means  all  verte- 
brate and  invertebrate  species.  Including  but 
not  limited  to  man  and  other  mammals, 
birds,  fish,  and  shellfish. 

(h)  The  term  'nematode'  means  Inverte- 
brate animals  of  the  phylum  nemathel- 
mlnthes  and  class  nematoda,  that  is,  unseg- 
mented  round  worms  with  elongated,  fusi- 
form, or  saclike  bodies  covered  with  cuticle, 
and  Inhabiting  soil,  water,  plants  or  plant 
parts;  may  also  be  called  nemas  or  eelworms. 

(1)  The  term  'weed'  means  any  plant 
which  grows  where  not  wanted. 

(j)  The  term  'Insect'  means  any  of  the 
numerous  small  Invertebrate  animals  gener- 
ally having  the  body  more  or  less  obviously 
segmented,  for  the  most  part  belonging  to 
the  class  Insecta,  comprising  six-legged,  tisu- 
ally  winged  forms,  as,  for  example,  beetles, 
bugs,  bees,  files,  and  to  other  allied  cltisses  of 
arthropods  whose  members  are  wingless  and 
usually  have  more  than  six  legs,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, spiders,  mites,  ticks,  centipedes,  and 
wood  lice. 

(k)  The  term  "fungi"  means  all  non-chlor- 
ophyll-beartng  thallophytes  (that  is,  all  non- 
chlorophyll -bearing  plants  of  a  lower  order 
than  mosses  and  liverworts)  as,  for  exam- 
ple, rusts,  smuts,  mildews,  molds,  yeasts,  and 
bacteria,  except  those  on  or  In  living  mam 
or  other  animals,  and  except  those  in  or  on 
processed  food,  beveraiges,  or  pharmaceuticals. 

(1)  The  term  "ingredient  statement" 
means  either — 

(1)  a  statement  of  the  name  and  percent- 
age of  each  active  Ingredient,  together  with 
the  total  percentage  of  the  inert  ingredients, 
in  the  pesticide;  or 

(2)  a  statement  of  the  name  of  each  active 
Ingredient,  together  with  the  name  of  each 
snd  total  percentage  of  the  inert  ingredients, 
tf  any  there  be.  in  the  pesticide  except  para- 
F»ph  1  of  this  subsection  shall  apply  If  the 
preparation  is  classified  as  for  restricted  use 
or  for  use  by  permit  only  tmder  section  4(d) 
of  this  Act;  and,  in  addition  to  (1)  or  (2) 
In  case  the  pesticide  contains  arsenic  la  any 
form,  a  statement  of  the  precentage  of  total 
and  water  soluble  arsenic,  each  calculated  as 
elemental  arsenic. 

(m)  The  term  "active  Ingredient"  means — 


( 1 )  in  the  case  of  a  pesticide  other  than  a 
plant  regulator,  defoliant  or  deslccant,  an  in- 
gredient which  win  prevent,  destroy,  repel,  or 
mitigate  any  insects,  nematodes,  rodents, 
fungi,  weeds,  or  other  pests; 

(2)  in  the  case  of  a  plant  regulator,  an  In- 
gredient which,  through  physiological  action, 
will  accelerate  or  retard  the  rate  of  growth  or 
rate  of  maturation  or  otherwise  alter  the 
behavior  of  plants  or  the  product  thereof; 

(3 )  In  the  case  of  a  defoliant,  an  ingredient 
which  will  cause  the  leaves  or  foliage  to  drop 
from  a  plant; 

(4)  in  the  case  of  a  deslccant,  an  ingredi- 
ent which  will  artificially  accelerate  the  dry- 
ing of  plant  tissue. 

(n)  The  term  "inert  Ingredient"  means  an 
Ingredient  which  Is  not  an  active  Ingredient. 

(0)  The  term  "antidote"  means  a  practical 
treatment  in  case  of  poisoning  and  includes 
first-aid  treatment. 

(p)  The  term  "State"  means  a  State,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Ouam,  the 
Tnist  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and 
American  Samoa. 

(q)  The  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency. 

(r)  The  term  "registrant"  means  a  person 
who  has  registered  any  pesticide  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(s)  The  term  "label"  means  the  written, 
printed,  or  graphic  matter  on,  or  attached  to, 
the  pesticide  or  device  or  the  immediate  con- 
tainer thereof,  and  the  outside  container  or 
wrapper  of  the  retail  package.  If  any  there 
be,  of  the  pesticide  or  device. 

(t)  The  term  "labeling"  means  all  labels 
and  other  written,  printed,  or  graphic 
matter — 

(1)  upon  the  pesticide  or  device  or  any  of 
Its  containers  or  wrappers; 

(2)  accompanying  the  pesticide  or  device 
at  any  time; 

(3)  to  which  reference  Is  made  on  the  label 
or  In  literature  accompanying  the  pesticide 
or  device,  except  to  current  official  publica- 
tions of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  United  States  Departments  of 
Agriculture  and  Interior,  the  Diiepartroent  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  State  ex- 
periment stations.  State  agricultural  colleges, 
and  other  similar  Fede-al  or  State  institu- 
tions or  agencies  authorized  by  law  to  con- 
duct research  in  the  field  of  pesticides. 

(u)  The  term  "adulterated"  shall  apply  to 
any  pesticide  if  Its  strength  or  purity  falls 
below  the  professed  standard  of  quality  as 
expressed  on  its  labeling  or  under  which  it  is 
sold,  or  if  any  substance  has  been  substituted 
wholly  cw  in  part  for  the  article,  or  if  any 
valuable  constituent  of  the  article  has  been 
wholly  or  in  part  abstracted. 

(V)   The  term  "mlsbranded"  shall  apply — 

(1)  to  any  pesticide  or  device  if  its  label- 
ing bears  any  statement,  design,  or  graphic 
representation  relative  thereto  or  to  its  in- 
gredients which  Is  false  or  misleading  in  any 
particular  or  if  it  is  contained  in  a  package, 
other  container  or  wrapping  which  does  not 
conform  to  the  standards  established  by  the 
Administrator  ptirsuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  6  of  this  Act,  or  if  it  was  manufac- 
tured, prepared,  propagated,  compounded,  or 
processed  in  an  establishment  for  which  a 
registration  was  not  effective  under  subsec- 
tion g(b)  of  this  Act;  and  to  any  device  if  it 
does  not  comply  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraph 2(z)(2)(C),  (D),  or  (G)  when 
such  compliance  is  required  under  section  5: 

(2)  to  any  pesticide — 

(A)  if  It  is  an  imitation  of  or  is  offered  for 
sale  under  the  name  of  another  pesticide; 

(B)  If  Its  labeling  bears  any  reference  to 
registration  under  this  Act  other  than  the 
pesticide  registration  niuaber,  the  number 
assigned  to  the  manufacturing  establish- 
ment, and  the  use  classification  of  the  pesti- 
cide; 


(C)  If  the  labeling  accompanying  it  does 
not  contain  directions  for  use  which  are 
necessary  for  effecting  the  purpose  for 
which  the  product  is  intended  and  if  com- 
plied with  adequate  for  the  protection  of 
health  and  the  environment; 

(D)  if  the  label  does  not  contain  a  warn- 
ing or  caution  statement  which  may  be  nec- 
essary and  if  complied  with  adequate  to 
protect  health  and  the  environment,  includ- 
ing living  man  and  other  vertebrate  animals, 
vegetation,  and  Invertebrate  animals  other 
than  those  against  which  the  pesticide  is 
Intended  to  be  used; 

(E)  If  the  label  does  not  bear  an  ingredi- 
ent statement  on  that  part  of  the  immediate 
container  and  on  the  outside  container  or 
wrapper,  if  there  be  one,  through  which  the 
ingredient  statement  on  the  immediate  con- 
tainer cannot  be  clearly  read,  of  the  retail 
package  which  is  presented  or  displayed  un- 
der customary  conditions  of  purchase:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  Administrator  may  permit 
the  ingredient  statement  to  appear  promi- 
nently on  some  other  part  of  the  container,  if 
the  size  or  form  of  the  container  makes  it 
impracticable  to  place  it  on  the  part  of  the 
retail  package  which  is  presented  or  dis- 
played under  customary  conditions  of  pur- 
chase; 

(F)  if  any  word,  statement,  or  other  in- 
formation required  by  or  under  authority 
of  this  Act  to  appear  on  the  labal  or  label- 
ing is  not  prominently  placed  thereon  with 
such  consplcuousness  (as  compared  with 
other  words,  statements,  designs,  or  graphic 
matter  in  the  labeling)  and  in  such  terms 
as  to  render  it  lively  to  be  read  and  under- 
stood by  the  ordinary  individual  under  cus- 
tomary conditions  of  purchase  and  use; 

(G)  If  when  used  as  directed  or  In  accord- 
ance with  common  practice  it  shall  be  in- 
jurious to  living  man.  Including  the  person 
applying  such  pesticide,  or  to  the  environ- 
ment, except  pests  as  designated  by  the 
Administrator.  In  determining  whether  a 
pesticide  Is  injurious  the  Administrator  shall 
consider  both  the  short-term  and  long-term 
effects  on  man,  and  the  environment,  includ- 
ing its  persistence,  degradation,  and  poten- 
tial for  movement  and  acctimulatlon  in  the 
environment.  In  the  case  of  a  plant  regu- 
lator, defoliant,  or  deslccant,  used  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  label  claims  and  recom- 
mendations, physical  or  physiological  effects 
on  plants  or  parts  thereof  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  injviry,  when  such  effects  are 
the  purpose  for  which  the  plant  regulator, 
defoliant,    or    deslccant   was    applied. 

(w)  The  terms  "proper  court"  and  "district 
court"  mean  a  United  States  district  court, 
the  District  Court  of  Guam,  the  District 
Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  highest 
court  of  American  Samoa. 

(x)  The  term  "imminent  hazard"  means  a 
situation  which  exists  when  the  evidence  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  a  pesticide  creates  a 
hazard  to  man  or  the  environment  (1)  that 
should  be  corrected  Immediately  to  prevent 
injury,  and  (2)  that  shoxUd  not  be  permitted 
to  continue  while  a  hearing  or  other  formal 
proceeding  is  being  held. 

(y)  The  phrase  "protect  health  and  the  en- 
vlronment"  means  protection  against  any  In- 
jury to  man  and  protection  against  any  sub- 
stantial adverse  effects  to  environmental  val- 
ues, taking  into  account  the  pubUc  Interest. 

pROHierrED  acts 

Sec.  3.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son to  distribute,  sell,  or  offer  for  sale  or  hold 
for  sale  in  any  State  or  to  ship  or  deliver  for 
shipment  from  any  State  to  any  other  State, 
or  to  any  foreign  country,  or  to  receive  in  any 
State,  from  any  other  State  or  foreign  coun- 
try, and  having  so  received,  deliver  or  offer 
to  deliver  to  any  person,  any  of  the  following : 

(1)  Any  pesticide  which  Is  not  registered 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  4  of  this 
Act,  or  any  pesticide  If  any  of  the  repreaenta- 
tlons  made  for  It  or  any  of  the  directions 
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for  Ita  uae  differ  in  sut»t*nc«  from  tb«  rep- 
reaentatlona  approved  In  connection  wltb  lu 
reglatratlon.  or  if  the  compoalUon  of  a  peatl- 
clde  differs  from  Its  compoaltlon  »•  repre- 
sented In  connection  with  Ita  registration: 
Provided,  That  In  the  discretion  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator, a  change  In  the  labeling  or  for- 
mula of  a  pesticide  may  be  made  within  a 
registration  period  without  requiring  reregls- 
tratlon  of  the  product,  provided  that  such 
change  wUl  not  have  an  adverse  impact  on 
man  or  the  environment. 

(3)  Any  pesUclde  unless  there  is  affixed  to 
Its  container,  and  to  the  outside  container  or 
wrapper  of  the  retail  package,  if  there  be  one. 
through  which  the  required  Information  on 
the  Immediate  container  cannot  be  clearly 
read,  a  label  bearing — 

(a)  the  name  and  address  of  the  manu- 
facture, registrant,  or  person  for  whom 
manufactured: 

(b)  the  name,  brand,  or  trade-mark  under 
which  said  article  is  sold: 

(c)  the  net  weight  or  measure  of  the  con- 
tent: Provided,  That  the  Admimstrator  may 
permit  reasonable  variation:  and 

(d)  when  reqtilred  by  regulaUon  of  the 
Administrator  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  the  registration  number  assigned 
to  the  article  under  this  Act.  the  use  clas- 
alflcatlon,  and  the  number  assigned  to  each 
•atabllshment  under  section  9(b)  of  this  Act. 
In  which  the  article  was  manufactured. 
prepared,  propagated,  compounded  or  proc- 
essed. 

(3)  Any  pesticide  which  contains  any  sub- 
stance or  substances  In  quantities  Injurious 
to  man  or  the  environment,  determined  as 
provided  In  section  6  of  this  Act.  unless  the 
label  shall  bear,  in  addition  to  any  other 
matter  required  by  this  Act — 

(a)  the  skull  and  crossbones: 

(b)  The  word  "poison"  prominently  in  red 
on  a  background  of  distinctly  contrasting 
color;  and 

(c)  a  statement  of  an  antidote  for  the 
pesticide. 

(4)  Any  pesticide  which  the  Administra- 
tor, after  Investigation  of  and  a  public  hear- 
ing on  the  necessity  for  such  action  for  the 
protection  of  health  and  the  environment 
and  the  feasibility  of  such  coloration  or  dis- 
coloration, shall,  by  regulation,  require  to 
be  distinctly  colored  or  discolored,  unless  It 
has  been  so  colored  or  discolored. 

(5)  Any  pesticide  which  is  adulterated  or 
mlsbranded  or  any  device  which  Is  mis- 
branded. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful— 

(1)  for  any  person  to  detach,  alter,  deface, 
or  destroy,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  label 
or  labeling  provided  for  In  this  Act  or  the 
rules  and  regulations  promulgated  hereun- 
der, or  to  add  any  substance  to.  or  take  any 
substance  from,  a  pesticide  in  a  manner  that 
may  defeat  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

(2)  for  any  manufacturer,  distributor, 
dealer,  carrier,  or  other  person  to  refuse, 
upon  a  request  in  writing  specifying  the  na- 
ture or  kind  of  pesticide  or  device  to  which 
such  request  relates,  to  furnish  to  or  permit 
any  person  designated  by  the  Administrator 
to  have  access  to  and  to  copy  such  records 
as  authorized  by  section  9  of  this  Act,  or  to 
refuse  to  permit  entry,  or  Inspection,  or  tak- 
ing of  samples  as  authorized  by  section  0 
of  this  Act: 

(3)  for  any  person  to  give  a  guaranty  or 
undertaking  provided  for  in  section  10  which 
Is  false  In  any  particular,  except  that  a  per- 
son who  receives  and  relies  upon  a  guaranty 
authorised  under  section  10  may  give  a  guar- 
anty to  the  same  effect,  which  guaranty  shall 
contain,  in  addition  to  his  own  name  and 
Mtdreas.  the  name  and  address  of  the  pmrson 
residing  in  the  United  SUtes  from  whom  he 
received  the  guaranty  or  \indert«king: 

(4)  for  any  parson  to  use  for  his  own  ad- 
vantage or  to  reveal,  other  than  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator, or  officials  or  employees  of  the 
Environmental   Protection   Agency  or   other 


Federal  executive  agencies,  or  to  the  courts, 
or  to  physicians,  pharmacists  and  other  quali- 
fied persons,  needing  such  information  for 
the  performance  of  their  duties,  in  accord- 
ance with  such  directions  as  the  Administra- 
tor may  prescribe,  any  Information  relative 
to  formulas  of  products  acquired  by  au- 
thority of  this  Act;  except  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  reveal  data  necessary  to 
comply  with  provisions  of  section  4(e)   and 

(f); 

(5)  (or  any  person  to  fall  to  maintain  the 
records  prescribed  by  the  Administrator  pur- 
suant to  section  6  of  this  Act  or  for  any  per- 
son to  refuse  to  p>ermit  any  person  designated 
by  the  Administrator  to  have  access  to  and 
to  copy  such  records: 

(6)  for  any  person  to  advertise  a  product 
registered  under  this  Act  without  giving  the 
classification  of  the  product  assigned  to  It 
under  section  4(d) ;  or  to  advertise  a  product 
without  Indicating  that  use  of  the  product  Is 
authorized  by  law  only  It  used  In  accordance 
with  the  label  on  the  product: 

(7)  for  any  person  to  make  available  for 
use  or  to  use  a  pesticide  classified  under  sec- 
tion 4(d)  of  this  Act  other  than  in  accord- 
ance with  such  classification  or  to  use  a  pes- 
ticide for  experimental  use  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  a  permit  under  section  4(c)  of 
this  Act: 

(8)  for  any  person  to  fall  to  obey  an  order 
to  recall  products  In  accordance  with  section 
6(d)  of  this  Act  or  to  violate  an  order  Is- 
sued under  section  7(a)   of  this  Act;  and 

(0)  for  any  person  to  fall  to  file  the  report 
called  for  in  section  5(a)  of  this  Act  or  any 
other  reports  required  by  this  Act  or  to  pro- 
vide any  false  or  misleading  Information  in 
such  reports. 

RBCISTRATION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Every  ptestlclde  which  Is  dis- 
tributed, sold,  or  offered  for  sale  In  any  State 
or  which  is  shipped  or  delivered  for  ship- 
ment from  any  State  to  any  other  State  or 
which  Is  received  from  any  foreign  country 
shall  be  registered  with  the  Admlnlsrtrator : 
Provided,  That  products  which  have  the 
same  formula,  are  manufactured  by  the  same 
person,  the  labeling  of  which  contains  the 
same  claims,  and  the  labels  of  which  bear 
a  designation  Identifying  the  product  as  the 
same  pesticide  may  be  registered  as  a  single 
pesticide:  and  additional  names  and  labels 
shall  be  added  by  supplemental  statements. 
The  applicant  for  registration  shall  file  with 
the  Administrator  a  statement  Including — 

( 1 )  the  name  and  address  of  the  registrant 
and  the  name  and  address  of  the  person 
whose  name  will  appear  on  the  label.  If  other 
than  the  registrant: 

(3)    the  name  of  the  pesticide: 

(3)  a  complete  copy  of  the  labeling  ac- 
companying the  pesticide  and  a  statement  of 
all  claims  to  be  made  for  It,  including  the 
directions  (or  use: 

(4)  If  requested  by  the  Administrator,  a 
full  description  of  the  tests  made  and  the 
results  thereof  upon  which  the  claims  are 
based,  clearly  marking  any  portions  thereof 
which  In  the  manufacturer's  opinion  are 
trade  secrets  or  secret  processes  and  sub- 
mitting such  marked  documents  separately 
from  other  material  required  to  be  submitted 
hereunder;  and 

(5)  the  complete  formula  of  the  pesticide. 
The  Administrator   shall    publish   In   the 

Federal  Register  a  notice  of  each  applica- 
tion for  registration,  which  notice  shall  pro- 
vide for  a  period  of  at  least  30  days  In  which 
any  Government  agency  or  other  interested 
person  may  comment. 

(b)  If  It  appears  to  the  Administrator 
that  the  composition  of  the  article  Is  suoh 
as  to  warrant  the  proposed  claims  for  it  and 
If  the  article  and  Its  labeling  and  other 
material  required  to  be  submitted  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  section  3  of  this 
Act.  he  shall  register  It. 


(c)  The  Administrator,  whenever  he  con- 
siders further  information  necessary  before 
registering  a  pesticide,  may  issue  a  permit 
for  the  experimental  use  of  a  pesticide  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  such  information  neces- 
sary for  registration.  Such  experimental  uae 
shall  be  under  such  conditions  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  prescribe  in  the  permit  and 
under  the  strict  supervision  of  the  Admin- 
istrator and  shall  be  for  a  period  of  time 
specified  by  the  Administrator.  Before  issu- 
ing a  permit  for  experimental  use.  the  Ad- 
nUnlstrator  is  authorized  to  establish  a  tem- 
porary tolerance  level  for  the  residue  of  the 
experimental  pesticide  permissible  In  food 
If  the  pesticide  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  result  In  residues  in  or  on  food.  When  a 
permit  for  experimental  use  is  Issued  for  a 
pesticide  containing  chemicals  or  combina- 
tions of  chemicals  which  have  not  been  in- 
cluded In  previously  regUtered  pesticides,  the 
Administrator  may  specify  that  the  experi- 
mental period  must  Include  studies  designed 
to  detect  possible  ill  effects  in  persons,  and 
the  environment,  exposed  either  directly  or 
Indirectly  to  the  pesticide  during  the  experi- 
mental period.  All  results  of  such  studies 
must  be  reported  to  the  Administrator  and  a 
pesticide  shall  not  be  registered  until  such 
results  are  evaluated.  The  Administrator  may 
revoke  a  permit  at  any  time  if  he  finds  that 
the  conditions  contained  In  the  permit  are 
not  being  complied  with  or  are  inadequate  to 
protect  health  and  the  environment  or  1(  the 
data  developed  under  the  permit  clearly 
establish  that  the  pesticide  does  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Upon  regUterlng  a  pesUclde.  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  designate  it  as  being  for 
"general  use",  for  "restricted  use",  or  for 
"use  by  permit  only".  A  pesticide  may  be 
designated  as  for  restricted  use  when  Its  use 
without  such  restriction  can  result  In  injury 
to  the  applicator  or  when  care  Is  needed  in 
its  application  to  protect  the  environment 
A  pesticide  may  be  designated  as  for  permit 
use  only  when  the  pattern  of  use  of  the 
pesticide  without  such  permit  would  not  pro- 
tect health  and  the  environment.  The  Ad- 
ministrator may  designate  a  pesticide  as  be- 
ing for  one  use  or  combination  of  uses  in  a 
particular  region  or  State  and  for  a  differ- 
ent use  or  combination  of  uses  in  another 
State  or  region  if  in  his  opinion  such  action 
is  necessary  to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  ttUs 
Act  because  of  the  conditions  prevailing  in 
the  particular  State  or  region. 

( 1 )  Articles  designated  as  being  for  gen- 
eral use  shall  be  used  and  made  available  (or 
use  subject  only  to  the  other  provisions  o( 
this  Act  and  to  restrictions  by  State  and 
local  governments. 

(3)  Articles  designated  as  being  for  re- 
stricted use  shall  be  used  only  by  or  under 
the  direct  supervision  o(  approved  pesticide 
applicators.  No  approved  pesticide  appli- 
cator shall  use  any  pesticide  required  to 
be  registered  under  this  Act  unless  such 
product  Is  so  registered,  and  no  approved 
pesticide  applicator  shall  use  any  registered 
pesticide  except  In  accordance  with  the  la- 
beling accepted  in  connection  with  the 
registration.  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the 
term  'approved  pesticide  applicator'  means 
any  p>erson  who  uses  any  pesticide  for  any 
purpose  Bp>ecified  In  subsection  3(a)  of  this 
Act  and  (a)  who  has  a  license  Issued  by  the 
State  in  which  such  operations  are  conducted 
upon  the  basis  of  a  demonstration  of  his 
competence  In  the  use  and  other  handling 
and  knowledge  of  the  toxicity  and  antidotes 
of  the  pesticide  Involved,  according  to  stand- 
ards approved  or  prescribed  by  the  Admin- 
istrator as  hereinafter  provided,  or  (b)  who 
Is  employed  by  a  Federal,  State,  or  local 
governmental  agency  In  pest  control  pro- 
grams or  is  engaged  in  research  concerning 
the  development,  evaluation,  or  use  of  pesti- 
cides: and  who  meets  such  standards  as  the 
Administrator  shall  approve  or  prescribe  to 
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assure  that  such  person  has  sufficient  com- 
petence in  the  handling  and  knowledge  of 
the  toxicity  and  antidotes  of  such  pesticide 
to  avoid  any  hazard  to  the  public.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  by  regulation  promulgate 
luch  standards  prescribed  by  him  and  a  list 
Identifying  any  such  standards  approved  by 
him.  The  standards  prescribed  by  the  Admln- 
Utrator  shall  Include,  when  appropriate,  pro- 
vision for  State  surveillance  and  review  of 
the  competence  of  approved  pesticide  appli- 
cators, and  provision  for  the  removal  of  the 
Ucense  when  an  approved  applicator  has 
ijeen  shown  to  lack  the  necessary  ccHnpe- 
tence. 

(3)  Articles  designated  for  use  by  permit 
only  shall  be  used  or  made  available  for 
use  only  with  the  approval.  In  writing,  for 
the  amount  and  type  of  article  (or  each  par- 
ticular application,  of  an  approved  pest  man- 
agement consultant.  As  used  In  this  subsec- 
tion, the  term  "approved  pest  management 
consultant'  means  any  person  who  has  a 
license  Issued  by  a  State  or  who  Is  a  Fed- 
eral or  State  employee  engaged  In  the  per- 
(ormance  of  his  official  duties,  and  who  meets 
such  standards  as  the  Administrator  shall 
approve  or  prescribe  to  assiue  that  such  per- 
son has  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  uses, 
necessity  for  application,  methods  of  appli- 
cation, and  environmental  and  health  effects 
of  pesticides  to  avoid  any  unnecessary  hazard 
to  the  public  or  to  other  parts  ot  the  environ- 
ment. The  Administrator  shall  by  regulation 
promulgate  such  standards  prescribed  by 
him  and  a  list  identifying  any  such  standards 
approved  by  blm.  The  standards  prescribed 
by  the  Administrator  shall  Include,  when 
appropriate,  provision  for  State  surveillance 
and  review  of  the  competence  of  approved 
pest  management  consultants,  and  provisions 
(or  the  removal  o(  a  license  or  certificate 
when  an  approved  consultant  has  been 
shown  to  lack  the  necessary  competence. 

(4)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
cooperate  with  and  assist  State  agencies  in 
developing  and  administering  State  programs 
for  training  and  approval  of  pesticide  appli- 
cators and  pest  management  consultants.  He 
may  establish  by  regulation,  and  periodically 
review  compliance  with  such  guidelines  as 
are  necessary  to  ensure  that  State  programs 
are  adequate  for  purposes  of  this  section. 
Such  guidelines  shall  Include,  but  not  be 
limited  to :  provisions  that  applicants  receive 
appropriate  technical  and  other  training  be- 
fore approval;  that  there  Is  a  fair  and  non- 
discriminatory system  of  testing  of  appli- 
cants, with  provision  (or  periodic  retestlng; 
that  fees  charged  for  licenses,  permits  or 
other  approval  of  applicants  are  no  greater 
than  those  reasonably  calculated  to  cover 
the  cost  of  the  licensing  or  permit  program; 
and  that  no  arbitrary  obstacles  exist  In  the 
training  and  approval  of  such  persons. 

(5)  The  Administrator  may  change  the 
designation  of  a  pesticide  under  this  subsec- 
tion at  any  time  If  he  finds  that  such  action 
is  necessary  to  or  will  adequately  protect 
health  and  the  environment,  but  he  shall 
publish  such  a  proposed  change  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  30  days  prior  to  making  the 
change.  The  decisions  of  the  Administrator 
with  respect  to  designation  or  a  change  in 
designation  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
procedures  of  appeal  contained  In  subsection 
(e)  of  this  section.  The  Administrator  may 
designate  a  pesticide  as  being  both  for  re- 
stricted use  and  for  use  by  permit  only. 
If  a  pesticide  Is  designated  for  general  use 
(or  some  purposes  but  for  restricted  or  permit 
use  (or  other  purposes,  there  must  be  sepa- 
rate labeling  and  packaging  for  those  Items 
of  the  pesticide  Intended  for  general  use. 

(8)  No  portion  of  this  subsection,  except 
with  regard  to  registration  and  designation 
of  pesticides  by  the  Administrator,  shall  be- 
come effective  in  any  State  until  the  Admin- 
istrator publishes  in  the  Federal  Register  a 
nouce  declaring  the  date  on  which  it  Is  to 


become  effective  and  such  notice  shall  be 
published  at  least  30  days  before  the  effec- 
tive date,  provided  that  the  effective  date  for 
notices  covering  all  portions  of  this  sub- 
section and  all  States  shall  be  within  four 
years  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(e)   If  It  does  not  appear  to  the  Adminis- 
trator that  the  article  Is  such  as  to  warrant 
the  proposed  claims  for  it  or  If  the  article 
and  Its  labeling  and  other  material  required 
to  be  submitted  do  not  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  he  shall  notify  the  ap- 
plicant  for  registration  of   the  manner  in 
which  the  article,  labeling  or  other  material 
required  to  be  submitted  falls  to  comply  with 
the  Act  so  as  to  afford  the  applicant  for  reg- 
istration an  opportunity  to  make  the  correc- 
tions necessary.  If.  upon  receipt  of  such  no- 
tice, the  applicant  for  registration  does  not 
make  the  corrections,  the  Administrator  shall 
refuse  to  register  the  article.  Whenever  the 
Administrator  refuses  registration  of  a  pes- 
ticide he  shall  notify  the  applicant  for  regis- 
tration of  his  action  and  the  reasons  there- 
for. Whenever  an  application  for  registration 
Is  refused,  the  applicant,  within  thirty  dajra 
after  service  of  notice  of  such  refusal,  may 
file  objections  and  request  a  public  hearing 
in  accordance  with  this  section.  In  the  event 
a   hearing   is   requested,   the   Administrator 
shall,    after    due   notice,    hold   such    public 
hearing  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  evidence 
relevant  and  material   to   the  Issues  raised 
by  such  objections.  As  soon  as  practicable 
after  completion  of  the  hearing,  but  not  later 
than  ninety  days,  the  Administrator  shall 
evaluate  the  data  before  him,  act  upon  such 
objections   and   Issue   an   order   granting   or 
denying  the  registration  or  requiring  modifi- 
cation of  the  claims  or  the  labeling.  Such 
order  shall  be  based  only  on  substantial  evi- 
dence of  record  of  such  hearing,  and  shall 
set  forth  detailed  findings  o(  fact  upon  which 
the  order  Is  based.  In  connection  with  con- 
sideration of   any   application  for  registra- 
tion  under   this  section,  the  Adminlstra.tor 
may  consult  with  any  other  Federal  agency 
or  with   any  advisory  committee  appointed 
by  him  for  this  purpose.  Notwithstanding  the 
provisions   of   section   3(b)(4),   Information 
relative  to  formulas  of  products  acquired  by 
authority  of  this  section  may  be  revealed, 
when  necessary   under  this  section,  to  any 
Federal  agency  consulted,  or  at  a  public  hear- 
ing, or  In  findings  of  fact  Issued  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. Pinal  orders  of  the  Administra- 
tor under  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  Ju- 
dicial review  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection   (g).  In  no  event  shall 
registration  of  an  article  be  construed  as  a 
defense  for  the  commission  of  any  offense 
prohibited  under  section  3  of  this  Act.  The 
Administrator  shall  reach  a  decision  as  to 
whether  to  register  a  pesticide   as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible. 

(f)  Within  30  days  after  the  Administrator 
registers  or  refuses  to  register  a  pesticide 
under  this  section  he  shall  make  available 
to  the  public  the  data  called  for  in  sub- 
sections (l)-(5)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  together  with  such  other  scientific 
information  as  he  deems  relevant  to  his 
decision:  Provided,  That  the  Administrator 
shall  not  make  public  Information  which 
contains  or  relates  to  trade  secrets  or  com- 
mercial or  financial  information  obtained 
from  a  person  and  privileged  or  confidential. 

(g)  In  a  case  of  actual  controversy  as  to 
the  validity  of  any  order  under  this  section, 
any  person  who  will  be  aidversely  affected  by 
such  order  may  obtain  Judicial  review  by 
filing  in  the  United  States  court  of  appeals 
for  the  circuit  wherein  such  person  resides 
or  has  his  principal  place  of  bvislness  virlthln 
sixty  days  after  the  entry  of  such  order,  a 
petition  praying  that  the  order  be  set  aside 
in  whole  or  in  p>&rt.  A  copy  of  the  petition 
shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk 
of  the  court  to  the  Administrator,  or  any 
officer  designated  by  blm  for  that  purpose, 


and  thereupon  the  Administrator  shall  file 
in  the  court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on 
which  he  based  his  order,  as  provided  in 
section  3112  of  tiUe  28,  United  SUtea  Code. 
Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition  the  court 
shall  have  exclusive  Jtirlsdlction  to  aJBrm  or 
set  aside  the  order  complained  of  In  whole 
or  In  part.  The  findings  of  the  Administrator 
with  respect  to  questions  of  fact  shall  be 
sustained  if  supported  by  substantial   evi- 
dence when  considered  on  the  record  as  a 
whole.  If  application  is  made  to  the  court 
for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence,  the 
court  may  order  such  additional  evidence  to 
be  taken  before  the  Administrator,  and  to  be 
adduced  upon  the  hearing  In  such  manner 
and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  to  the 
court  seem  proper  If  such  evidence  is  mate- 
rial and  there  were  reasonable  grounds  for 
failure  to  adduce  such  evidence  in  the  pro- 
ceedings   below.    The    Administrator    may 
modify  his  findings  as  to  the  facts  and  order 
by   reason    of    the    additional    evidence   so 
taken,  and  shall   file   with  the  court  such 
modified  findings  and  order.  The  Judgment 
of  the  court  tLfflrmlng  or  setting  aside.  In 
whole  or  In  part,  any  order  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  final,  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion  1254  of  title  28  of  the  United   States 
Code.    The    commencement    of    proceedings 
under  this  section  shall  not  operate  as  a  stay 
of  an  order.  The  court  shall  advance  on  the 
docket  and  expedite  the   disposition  of  all 
causes  filed  therein  pursuant  to  this  section. 
(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  registration  Is  not  required  in 
the  case  of  a  pesticide  shipped  from  one  es- 
tablishment  to   another   establishment   op- 
erated by  the  same  p>ersoin  and  used  solely 
at  such  establishment  as  a  constituent  part 
to  make  a  peeticlde  which  is  registered  under 
this  Act. 

CANCELLATION   AND   StJSPENSION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  cancel 
the  registration  of  any  pesticide  at  the  end 
of  a  period  of  five  years  following  the  initial 
registration  of  such  pesticide  or  at  the  end  of 
any  five-year  period  thereafter,  unless  the 
registrant,  prior  to  the  expiration  of  each 
such  period,  requests  In  accordance  vrtth  reg- 
ulaUons  Issued  by  the  Administrator  that 
such  registration  be  continued  in  effect. 
Three  years  after  the  initial  registration,  the 
registrant  shall  submit  to  the  Administrator 
a  report  covering  any  information  available 
to  the  registrant  regarding  environmental  or 
heaJth  effects  of  the  registered  peeticlde 
which  were  not  noted  In  the  material  sub- 
mitted by  the  registrant  at  the  Ume  of  Indtial 
registration. 

( b )  The  Administrator  may  cancel  the  reg- 
istration of  a  pesticide  whenever  it  appears 
that  the  article  or  Its  labeling  does  not  com- 
ply with  the  pro-vlslons  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  registration  of  a  pesticide  should 
be  cancelled,  he  shall  notify  the  registrant 
of  his  action  and  the  reasons  therefor.  A  can- 
cellation of  registration  shall  be  effective 
thirty  days  after  service  of  the  foregoing  no- 
tice unless  wlthlD  such  time  the  registrant 
(1)  makes  the  necessary  corrections;  or  (2) 
files  objections  and  requests  a  pubUc  bear- 
ing. Requests  for  a  public  hearing  shall  be 
granted.  The  procedures  for  holding  a  public 
hearing  shall  be  the  same  as  those  outlined 
in  section  4.(e) .  Final  orders  of  the  Admin- 
istrator under  this  subsection  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  Judicial  review  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  4.  (g) .  Concurrently  with 
proceedings  taken  under  this  subsection,  If 
the  Administrator  makes  the  fln/^ing  re- 
quired In  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  he 
may  also  immediately  susi>end  the  registra- 
tion of  a  pesticide  under  the  provisions  oi 
the  aforesaid  subsection  (d) . 

(d)  The  Administrator  may  by  order,  when 
he  finds  that  such   action  is  necessary  to 
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prevent  an  inunlnent  hazard  to  health  or  the 
environment,  suspend  the  registration  at  a 
pesticide  immediately.  In  such  case,  he  shall 
give  the  registrant  prompt  notlc«  of  such  ac- 
tion and  any  hearing  held  under  the  provl- 
alons  of  section  5(c)  and  (e)  to  consider  bub- 
penslon  and  cancellation  shall  be  held  with 
the  utmost  poealble  expedition.  The  Admin- 
istrator, when  he  suspends  registration  of  a 
pesticide  under  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion, may  also  require  that  rtoclES  of  the  sus- 
pended pesticide  be  recalled  by  the  manufac- 
turer from  wholesalers,  retailers,  and  other 
distributors. 

le)  Whenever  the  Administrator  suspends 
the  registration  of  a  pestl:lde  under  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  he 
shall  at  the  same  time  initiate  proceedings 
to  cancel  the  registration  of  the  pesticide. 
The  suspension  shall  automatically  be  re- 
voked If  the  Administrator  decides  not  to 
cancel  the  registration  of  the  pesticide.  If 
the  Administrator  cancels  the  registration  of 
the  pesticide,  any  suspenslo  .  of  the  registra- 
tion shall  remain  In  effect  pending  the  out- 
come of  any  appeal  under  subsection  (c)  at 
this  section. 

EKTOaCXMKNT 

Sxc.  6.  (a)  The  Administrator  (except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  section)  is  author- 
ized to  make  niles  and  regulations  for  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  including 
the  collection  eind  examination  of  samples 
of  pesticides  and  devices  subject  to  this  Act 
and  the  determination  and  establishment  of 
suitable  names  to  be  used  In  the  ingredient 
statement.  The  Administrator  is.  in  addition, 
authorized  after  opportxinlty  for  hearing — 

(1)  to  declare  a  pest  any  form  of  plant  or 
animal  life,  bacteria,  virus,  or  other  micro- 
organisms (other  than  micro-organisms  on 
or  In  living  man  or  other  animals)  which  Is 
Injurlovis  to  health  or  the  environment; 

(3)  to  determine  pesticides,  and  quanti- 
ties of  substances  contained  in  pesticides, 
which  are  Injurious  to  health  or  the  environ- 
ment; 

(3)  to  determine  standards  of  coloring  or 
discoloring  for  pesticides,  and  to  subject  pes- 
ticides to  the  requirements  of  section  3. (a) 
(4)  of  this  Act;  and 

(4)  to  prescribe  the  records  which  shall  be 
maintained  by  all  or  any  class  of  persons  en- 
gaged In  manufacturing,  preparing,  com- 
pounding, or  processing  any  pesticides  sub- 
ject to  this  Act,  with  respect  to  such  opera- 
tions and  the  strength,  quality,  and  pxirlty 
of  such  i>e«tlcldes:  Provided,  hotoever.  That 
the  Administrator  may  exempt  any  pesticide 
from  such  record  requirements  when  he  de- 
termines that  such  records  are  not  neoes- 
■ary  for  the  effective  enforcement  of  this 
Aot:  Provided  further.  That  no  records  re- 
4iulred  by  this  subsection  shall  extend  to  (A) 
financial  data,  (B)  sales  data  other  than 
shipment  data,  (C)  pricing  data,  (D)  per- 
aonnel  data  (other  than  data  as  to  the  quail - 
floatloss  of  technical  and  professional  per- 
sonnel performing  functions  subject  to  this 
Act) ,  and  (E)  research  daU  (other  than  data 
relating  to  registered  pesUcldes  or  to  a  pesti- 
cide for  which  an  application  for  registra- 
tion has  been  filed) . 

(6)  to  establish  standards  with  respect  to 
the  package,  other  container,  or  wrapping 
in  which  a  pesticide  or  device  la  enclosed  for 
use  or  consumption,  in  order  to  protect  chil- 
dren and  adults  from  serious  Injury  or  111- 
nees  resulting  from  accidental  ingestion  or 
eontact  with  pesticides  or  devices  regulated 
by  this  Act  as  well  as  to  accomplish  the 
other  purposes  of  the  Act:  Provided,  That 
such  standards  are  consistent  with  those  es- 
tablished under  the  authority  of  the  Poison 
Prevention  Packaging  Act  (Public  Law  91- 
601);  and 

(6)  to  specify  those  classes  of  devices 
which  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  set 
forth  In  subparagraphs  2(v)(a)   (C),  (D),  or 


(G).  of  this  Act,  upon  his  determination 
that  application  of  such  provisions  is  nec- 
essary to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Administrator,  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  for  the  enforcement  of 
section  14  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  examination  of  pesticides  or  de- 
vices shall  be  made  in  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  or  elsewhere  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  designate  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  from  such  examination 
whether  they  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  this  Act,  and  if  it  shall  appear  from  any 
such  examination  that  they  (ail  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  this  Act.  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  cause  notice  to  be  given 
to  the  person  against  whom  criminal  or  civil 
proceedings  are  contemplated.  Any  person  so 
notified  shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
present  his  views,  either  orally  or  in  writ- 
ing, with  regard  to  such  contemplated  pro- 
ceedings, and  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator it  appears  that  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  have  been  violated  by  such  person, 
then  the  Administrator  shall  certify  the 
facts  to  the  Attorney  General,  with  a  copy 
of  the  results  of  the  analysis  or  the  examina- 
tion of  such  article  for  the  institution  of  a 
criminal  proceeding  pursuant  to  section  8  of 
this  Act,  or  for  the  Institution  of  a  civil  pro- 
ceeding under  section  8  when  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  that  such  action  wUl  be 
sufficient  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
Act:  Provided,  That  the  notice  of  contem- 
plated proceedings  and  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent views  set  forth  In  this  subsection  are 
not  prerequisites  to  the  institution  of  any 
proceeding  by  the  Attorney  General;  Pro- 
vuled.  further.  That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  as  requiring  the  Administrator 
to  report  for  prosecution  or  for  the  institu- 
tion of  libel  proceeding's  minor  violations  of 
this  Act  whenever  he  believes  that  the  pub- 
lic Interest  will  be  adequately  served  by  a 
suitable   written   notice   of   warning. 

(d)  The  District  courts  are  vested  with 
Jurisdiction  specifically  to  enforce,  and  to 
prevent  and  restrain  violations  of,  this  Act. 

(e)  The  Administrator  shall,  by  publica- 
tion in  such  maruier  as  he  may  prescribe, 
give  notice  of  all  judgments  entered  in  ac- 
tions Instituted  under  the  authority  of  this 
Act. 

STOP    SALS    AND    SUZTTItX 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Whenever  any  pesticide  or  de- 
vice is  found  by  the  Administrator  upon  any 
premises  or  In  any  means  of  conveyance 
where  it  Is  held  for  purposes  of.  or  during  or 
after,  distribution  or  sale  in  any  State,  or 
In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  and  there 
Is  reason  to  believe  on  the  basts  of  inspec- 
tions or  tests  that  such  pesticide  or  device 
is  in  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  or  that  such  pesticide  or  device  has 
been  or  is  Intended  to  be  distributed  or  sold 
In  violation  of  any  such  provisions,  or  when 
the  registration  of  the  pesticide  or  device 
has  been  cancelled,  the  Administrator  may 
issue  a  written  or  printed  "stop  sale.  use. 
or  removal"  order  to  the  registrant,  owner, 
and  custodian  thereoif,  and  after  receipt  of 
such  order  no  person  shall  sell,  use,  or  re- 
move the  pesticide  or  device  described  in  the 
order  except  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  order. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Administrator,  on  the 
basis  of  inspections  or  tests  not  considered 
in  the  course  of  registration  proceedings, 
determines  that  there  is  a  substantial  ques- 
tion as  to  the  existence  of  an  Imjnlnent  haz- 
ard of  a  product  to  health  or  the  environ- 
ment, he  is  authorized  to  Issue  an  order  to 
stop  the  sale,  use  or  removal  of  such  product 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  ninety  days,  in  the 
same  manner  as  set  forth  In  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section. 

(c)  Any  pesticide  or  device  that  is  being 
transported  or,  having  been  transported,  re- 
main unsold  or  in  original  unbroken  pack- 


ages, or  that  is  sold  or  offered  for  sale  In  anv 
State,  or  that  Is  imported  from  a  foreiea 
country,  shall  be  Uable  to  be  proceeded 
against  in  any  district  court  In  the  district 
where  it  is  found  and  seized  for  confiscation 
by  a  process  In  rem  for  condemnation— 
( 1 )  In  the  case  of  a  pesticide — 

(A)  If  It  is  adulterated  or  mlsbranded- 

(B)  if  it  U  not  regutered  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  4  of  this  Act: 

(C)  If  it  fails  to  bear  on  its  label  the  in- 
formation required  by  this  Act; 

(D)  U  it  is  not  colored  or  discolored  and 
if  such  coloring  or  discoloring  is  required  un- 
der this  Act; 

(E)  if  any  of  the  claims  made  for  it  or  any 
of  the  directions  for  its  use  differ  in  sub- 
stance from  the  representaUons  made  in 
connection  with  its  registration;  or 

(3)  in  the  case  of  a  device  If  it  is  mis- 
branded. 

(d)  If  the  pesticide  or  device  is  condemned 
It  shaU.  after  entry  of  the  decree,  be  dU- 
posed  of  by  destruction  or  sale  as  the  court 
may  direct  and  the  proceeds,  if  sold,  less  the 
court  costs,  shall  be  paid  into  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States,  but  the  article  shall 
not  be  sold  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  or  of  the  laws  of  the  Jurisdiction  in  which 
it  Is  sold;  Provided,  That  upon  the  payments 
of  the  costs  of  the  condemnation  proceed- 
ings and  the  execution  and  delivery  of  a 
good  and  sufficient  bond  conditioned  that 
the  article  shall  not  be  sold  or  otherwise 
disposed  of  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  or  the  laws  of  any  State  in  which  sold, 
the  court  may  direct  that  such  articles  be 
delivered  to  the  owner  thereof.  The  proceed- 
ings of  such  condemnation  cases  shall  con- 
form, as  near  as  may  be,  to  the  proceedings 
In  admiralty,  except  that  either  party  may 
demand  trial  by  Jury  of  any  issue  of  fact 
Joined  in  any  case,  and  all  such  proceedings 
shall  be  at  the  suit  of  and  In  the  name  of  the 
United  States. 

(e)  When  a  decree  of  condemnation  is 
entered  against  the  article,  court  costs  and 
fees,  storage,  and  other  proper  expenses  shall 
be  awarded  against  the  person.  If  any,  inter- 
vening as  claimant  of  the  article. 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Any  person  who  knowingly  vio- 
lates any  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  on  conviction  be 
fined  not  more  than  $35,000  or  Imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

(b)  Any  person  violating  any  provision  of 
this  Act  shall  be  liable  to  a  civil  penalty  to 
the  United  States  of  a  sum  which  is  not 
more  than  910,000  for  each  such  violation. 
A  request  for  assesment  of  such  civil  penalty 
shall  be  referred  to  the  Attorney  General  for 
appropriate  action  If  the  Administrator  be- 
lieves that  action  under  this  subsection  in 
lieu  of  action  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  will  effectuate  the  purposes  of  thU 
Act.  Such  civil  penalty  shall  be  recoverable 
In  a  civil  suit  brought  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States. 

(c)  When  construing  and  enforcing  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  the  act,  omission,  or 
failure,  of  any  officer,  agent,  or  other  person 
acting  for  or  employed  by  any  person 
shall  in  every  case,  be  also  deemed  to  be  the 
act,  omission,  or  failure  of  such  person  as 
well  as  that  of  the  person  employed. 

BOOKS    AND    HXCOROS    AND   PACTORT    INSPECTION 
AND     REGISTRATION 

Sec.  9.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  enforcing 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  any  manufac- 
turer, distributor,  carrier,  dealer,  or  any 
other  person  who  sells  or  offers  for  sale, 
delivers,  or  offers  for  delivery,  or  who  re- 
ceives or  holds  any  pesticide  or  device  sub- 
ject to  this  Act,  shall,  upon  request  of  any 
employee  of  the  ESivlronmental  Protection 
Agency  or  any  employee  of  any  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision,  duly  designated  by  the 
Administrator,  furnish  or  permit  such  per- 
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son  at  all  reasonable  times  to  have  access 
to,  and  to  copy  all  records  showing  the  de- 
livery, movement,  or  holding  of  such  pesti- 
cide or  device,  including  the  quantity,  the 
date  of  shipment  and  receipt,  and  the  name 
of  the  consignor  and  consignee;  and  in  the 
event  of  the  inability  of  any  person  to  pro- 
duce records  containing  such  Information, 
all  other  records  and  information  relating 
to  such  delivery,  movement,  or  holding  of 
the  pesticide  or  device.  Notwithstanding  this 
provision,  however,  the  specific  evidence  ob- 
tained xmder  this  section  or  any  evidence 
which  is  directly  or  indirectly  derived  from 
such  evidence  shall  not  be  used  in  a  crim- 
inal prosecution  of  the  person  from  whom 
obtained.  The  records  and  Information  re- 
ferred to  In  this  subsection  shall  not  extend 
to  (A)  financial  data,  (B)  sales  data  other 
than  shipment  data.  (C)  pricing  data,  (D) 
personnel  data  (other  than  data  as  to  the 
quallflcatloi>s  of  technical  and  professional 
personnel  performing  functions  subject  to 
this  Act) ,  and  (E)  research  data  (other  than 
data  relating  to  registered  pesticides  or  to 
a  pesticide  for  which  an  application  for 
registration  has  been  filed ) . 

(b)  Any  person  who  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection  operates  any  estab- 
lishment in  any  State  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture, preparation,  compounding,  propa- 
gating, or  processing  of  any  pesticide  or 
device  subject  to  this  Act  shall,  within  one- 
hundred  and  eighty  days  after  such  date, 
apply  to  the  Administrator  for  the  registra- 
tion of  each  such  establishment,  giving  his 
name  and  the  address  of  each  such  estab- 
lishment operated  by  him.  Any  person  who 
proposes  to  begin  operation  of  any  such 
establishment  after  such  date  shall,  at  least 
thirty  days  prior  to  beginning  such  opera- 
tion, similarly  apply  for  registration  with 
the  Administrator.  Elach  estahllshment  will 
be  assigned  an  establishment  number  by  the 
Administrator   at   the   time   of   registration. 

(c)  Any  person  operating  an  establishment 
registered  under  section  9(b)  of  this  Act 
shall  Inform  the  Administrator  within  30 
days  of  his  being  registered  of  the  types  and 
amounts  of  such  pesticides  or  devices  (1) 
which  he  is  currently  manufacturing,  pre- 
paring, propagating,  or  compounding;  (2) 
which  he  has  manufactured  during  the  past 
year;  and  (3)  which  he  has  sold  or  distrib- 
uted during  the  past  year.  and.  when  specifi- 
cally requested  by  the  Administrator  lor  the 
purpose  of  recalling  a  product,  the  name  of 
the  recipient.  The  information  required  in 
this  subsection  shall  be  kept  current  annu- 
ally as  required  under  such  regulations  as 
the  Administrator  may  prescribe.  The  data 
obtained  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  considered  confi- 
dential. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  enforcement  of  this 
Act,  officers  or  employees  duly  designated 
by  the  Administrator,  upon  presenting  ap- 
propriate credentials  to  the  owner,  operator, 
or  agent  In  charge,  are  authorized  (1)  to 
enter,  at  reasonable  times,  any  factory,  ware- 
house, or  establishment  in  which  pesticides 
or  devices  are  manufactured,  processed, 
packed,  or  held;  and  (2)  to  inspect,  and  ob- 
tain samples  of,  any  pesticides  or  devices, 
whether  packaged  or  unpackaged,  and  sam- 
ples of  any  containers  or  labeling  for  such 
pesticides  or  devices.  Each  such  inspection 
•ball  be  commenced  and  completed  with  rea- 
sonable promptness.  If  the  officer  or  em- 
ployee obtains  any  samples,  prior  to  leaving 
the  premises,  he  shall  give  to  the  owner, 
operator,  or  agent  In  charge  a  receipt  de- 
scribing the  samples  obtained.  If  an  analysis 
Is  made  of  such  samples,  a  copy  of  the  re- 
sults of  such  analysis  shall  be  furnished 
promptly  to  the  owner,  operator,  or  agent 
In  charge. 

(e)  For  purposes  of  enforcing  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  and  upon  a  showing  to  an 
th*f'  °'  *'°"'^  °'  competent  jurisdiction 
"iat  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  provi- 


sions of  this  Act  have  been  violated,  officers 
or  employes  duly  designated  by  the  Admin- 
istrator are  empowered  to  obtain  and  to  ex- 
ecute warrants  authorizing  entry  into  and 
inspection  of  facilities,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  facilities  of  manufacturers,  whole- 
salers, dealers,  and  distributors  of  pesticides, 
and  the  seizure  of  any  pesticides  or  devices, 
or  the  components  thereof,  whether  pack- 
aged or  impackaged,  and  samples  of  any 
containers  or  labeling  for  such  pesticides  or 
devices. 

KZEMPTIONS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  penalties  provided  for  a 
violation  of  section  3(a)  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  to — 

( 1 )  any  person  who  establishes  a  guaranty 
signed  by,  and  containing  the  name  and  oA- 
dress  of,  the  registrant  or  person  residing  In 
the  United  States  from  whom  he  purchased 
and  received  in  good  faith  the  article  in  the 
same  unbroken  package,  to  the  effect  that 
the  article  was  lawfully  registered  at  the  time 
of  sale  and  delivery  to  him,  and  that  It  com- 
plies with  r,he  other  requirements  of  this  Act. 
In  such  case  the  gtiarantor  shall  be  subject 
to  the  penalties  which  would  otherwise  at- 
tach to  the  person  holding  the  guaranty  un- 
der the  provision  of  this  Act; 

(2)  any  carrier  while  lawfully  engaged  In 
transporting  a  pesticide  or  device.  If  such 
carrier  upon  request  by  a  person  duly  desig- 
nated by  the  Administrator  shall  permit  such 
person  to  copy  all  records  showing  the  trans- 
actions In  and  movement  of  the  articles; 

(3)  public  officials  while  engaged  In  the 
performance  of  their  official  duties; 

(4)  the  manufacture  or  shipper  of  a  pes- 
ticide for  experimental  use  only  by  or  under 
the  supervision  of  any  Federal  or  State 
agency  authorized  by  law  to  conduct  research 
in  the  field  of  pesticides;  or  by  others  If  a 
permit  has  been  obtained  before  shipment  In 
accordance  with  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Administrator. 

(b)  The  Administrator  may,  at  his  discre- 
tion, exempt  any  Federal  agency  from  any 
provision  of  this  Act  If  he  determines  that 
such  exemption  would  be  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  would  be  In  the  pub- 
lic Interest. 

DISPOSAI,    AND   TRANSPORTATION 

Sec  11.  (a)  The  Administrator,  after  con- 
sultation with  other  interested  Federal  agen- 
cies, shall  establish  procedures  and  regula- 
tions for  the  dlqxisal  or  storage  of  packages 
and  containers  of  pesticides  and  for  disposal 
or  storage  of  excess  amounts  of  such 
pesticides. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  provide  ad- 
vice and  assistance  to  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation with  respect  to  his  functions  re- 
lating to  the  transpMDrtatlon  of  hazardous  ma- 
terials under  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion Act  (49  U.S,C.  1657) ,  the  Transportation 
of  Explosives  Act  (18  U.S.C.  831-835),  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968  (49  U.S.C.  1421- 
1430,  1472  H) ,  and  the  Hazardous  Cargo  Act 
(46  U.S.C.  375.  416,  170) . 

STATE    Am    AND    TRAINING 

Sec.  12.  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  contracts  with  Federal,  State,  local 
or  Interstate  agencies  or  with  non-pa-ofit  or- 
ganizations for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
the  training  of  approved  pesticide  applicators 
and  approved  pest  management  consultants, 
as  defined  In  subsection  4.  (d) .  This  author- 
ity shall  expire  June  30,  1975. 

RESEARCH   AND    MONITOHINC 

Sec.  13.  (a)  The  Administrator  Is  author- 
ized to  undertake  such  research.  Including 
research  by  grant  or  contract,  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  the  Implementation  of  this  Act. 
He  shall  take  care  to  Insure  that  such  re- 
search does  not  duplicate  research  being  un- 
dertaken by  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  be  responsible 
for  formulating  and  periodically  revising,  m 


cooperation  with  other  Federal,  State,  or 
local  agencies,  a  national  plan  for  monitoring 
pesticides  covered  by  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
undertake  such  monitoring  or  surveillance 
activities.  Including  but  not  limited  to  moni- 
toring in  air,  soil,  water,  man,  plants,  and 
animals,  as  may  be  necessary  Tor  the  Imple- 
mentation of  this  Act  or  of  the  national 
pesticide  monitoring  plan.  Such  activities 
should  be  carried  out  with  the  cooperation  of 
other  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies. 

IMPORTS    AND    EXPORTS 

Sec  14.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act,  no  article  shall  be 
deemed  In  violation  of  this  Act  when  in- 
tended solely  for  export  to  any  foreign  coun- 
try and  prepared  or  packed  according  to  the 
specifications  or  directions  of  the  foreign 
purchaser  and  with  respect  to  which  a  cer- 
tification Is  ottalned  by  the  exporter  from 
the  Importer  or  consignee  and  filed  with  the 
Administrator  by  the  exporter  prior  to  ex- 
portation of  the  article,  stating  that  the 
article  Is  In  compliance  wlh  the  laws  and 
regrulatlons  of  said  foreign  country. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  transmit 
through  the  SUte  Department  copies  of 
each  notice  of  suspension  or  proposed  can- 
cellation or  other  restrictions  on  pesticides 
under  Federal  law,  to  the  Governments  of 
other  countries  and  to  appropriate  Interna- 
tional agencies. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
notify  the  Administrator  of  the  arrival  of 
pesticides  and  devices  and  shall  deliver  to  the 
Administrator,  upon  his  request,  samples  of 
pesticides  or  devices  which  are  being  Im- 
ported into  the  United  States,  giving  notice 
to  the  owner  or  consignee,  who  may  appear 
before  the  Administrator  and  have  the  right 
to  introduce  testimony.  If  it  appears  from 
the  examination  of  a  samprie  that  it  is  adul- 
terated, or  mlsbranded  or  otherwise  violates 
the  provisions  set  forth  in  this  Act,  or  Is 
otherwise  injurious  to  health  or  to  the  envi- 
ronment, the  said  article  may  be  refused  ad- 
mission, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  refuse  delivery  to  the  consignee  and 
shall  cause  the  destruction  of  any  goods  re- 
fused delivery  which  shall  not  be  exported 
by  the  consignee  within  90  days  from  the 
date  of  notice  of  such  refusal  under  such 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  prescribe:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  may  deliver  to  the  consignee 
such  goods  pending  examination  and  deci- 
sion In  the  matter  or  execution  of  bond  for 
the  amount  of  the  full  invoice  value  of  such 
goods,  together  with  the  duty  thereon,  and 
on  refusal  to  ret\im  such  goods  for  any  cause 
to  the  custody  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, when  demanded,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
cluding them  from  the  country,  or  for  any 
other  purpose,  said  consignee  shall  forfeit 
the  full  amount  of  said  bond:  and  provided 
further.  That  all  charges  for  storage,  cartage, 
and  labor  on  goods  which  are  refused  ad- 
mission or  delivery  shall  be  paid  by  the  own- 
er or  consignee,  and  in  default  of  such  pay- 
ment shall  constitute  a  lien  against  any 
future  importation  made  by  such  owner  or 
consignee. 

(c)  The  Administrator  shall,  in  co<^>era- 
tlon  with  the  Department  of  State  and  other 
appropriate  Federal  agencies,  participate  and 
cooperate  In  any  international  efforts  to  de- 
velop Improved  pesticide  research  and  regu- 
lations. 

SOLICITATION  OP  PUBLIC  COMMENTS 

Sec.  15.  (a)  In  connection  with  the  sus- 
pension or  cancellation  of  a  pesticide  regis- 
tration or  any  other  actions  authorized  un- 
der this  Act.  the  Administrator  may.  at  his 
discretion,  solicit  the  views  of  aU  Interested 
persons,  either  orally  or  In  writing,  and  seek 
such  advice  from  scientists  and  other  qual- 
ified persons  as  he  deems  proper. 

(b)  The  authority  contained  In  this  sec- 
tion is  in  addition  to  the  provisions  contained 
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elMwhere  In  this  Act  relating  to  public  h«»r- 
Ings  and  solicitation  at  views,  and  shall  not 
be  Interpreted  to  affect  such  other  provisions. 

DKIXCATIOM  AND  COOPnUTION 

Baa  18.  (a)  All  authority  vested  In  the 
Admlnlatrator  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  may  with  llJce  force  and  effect  be 
executed  by  such  employees  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  as  the  Admlnla- 
trator may  designate  for  the  purpose. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  coof>«rate 
with  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  Interior, 
Oommerce.  and  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, and  with  any  depertment  or  agency  of 
the  FedereU  Government  and  with  any  offi- 
cial regulatory  agency  of  any  State,  Terri- 
tory. District,  possession,  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof.  In  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  and  In  securing  uniform- 
ity of  regulations. 

AUTHOUZATION    FOB    APPBOPUATION8    AND 
KXfKN  IM'I  U  aXS 

6cc.  17.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

BKPAEABtLrrr 

3«c.  18.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  Is  de- 
clared unconstitutional,  or  the  applicability 
thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstances  is 
held  invalid,  the  constitutionality  of  the  re- 
mainder of  this  Act  and  the  applicability 
thereof  to  other  persons  and  circumstances 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

OTHXl    AXTTHOaiTT    NOT    AITXCTID 

SBC.  19.  (a)  This  Act  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  superseding  or  limiting  the  author- 
ities and  responsibilities,  under  any  o^er 
provision  of  l*w.  of  the  Administrator  or  any 
other  Federal  officer.  dep>artment.  or  agency. 

(b)  Any  regulations  issued  and  any  ac- 
tions taken  or  legal  rights  of  action  accrued 
under  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide, 
and  Rodentlclde  Act.  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  shall  not  be  abrogated  or 
negated  by  this  Act  or  by  the  repeal  of  the 
aforesaid  Act,  but  sheil  remain  In  effect 
unless  modified  or  reoclnded  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  limiting  the  authority  of  a  state 
oc  a  political  sub-dlvialon  thereof  to  regu- 
late the  sale  or  use  of  a  pesticide  within  its 
jurisdiction  in  so  far  as  such  regulation 
doee  not  permit  such  sale  or  use  as  is  pro- 
hibited under  the  authority  of  this  Act. 

S*c.  ao.  The  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungi- 
cide, and  RodenUcide  Act  (61  Stat.  183:  7 
use.  I3fi-I36k),  as  amended.  Is  hereby  re- 
pealed, and  all  references  thereto  in  other 
■tatutee,  regulations,  and  public  records  of 
the  United  States  shall  refer  to  the  Federal 
Environmental   Pesticide  Oontrol  Act. 

Sec.  31.  Section  301  (r)  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Coftmetlc  Act  (31  U.S.C.  301-303) 
is  hereby  amended  by  deleting  the  period 
after  the  word  "marketing"  and  adding  "and 
tobacco". 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  33— IN- 
TRODUCTION OP  A  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION RELATING  TO  A  STUDY 
OP  THE  POTENTIAL  METHODS 
OP  RETURNINO  PEDERAL  TAX 
SOURCES  TO  THE  PREROQATTVES 
OP  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENTS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day Introducing  a  Joint  resolution  which 
Is  directed  to  the  future  of  State  and 
local  govenvment  financing  beyond  the 
current  movunent  toward  revenue  shar- 
ing. My  resolution  provides  that  there 
be  established  a  commission  to  study  the 
"sources  of  Federal  tax  revenue  with  the 


purpose  of  determining  from  which 
sources  and  to  what  extent  the  Federal 
Government  might  best  relinquish  its 
taxing  authority  or  reduce  its  tax  rates, 
in  order  that  the  various  States  and  their 
subordinate  governmental  units  might 
have  better  opr>ortunity  to  utilize  and 
draw  upon  these  various  revenue 
sources." 

I  feel  that  revenue  sharing  is  desirable 
at  this  time  as  an  immediate  step  to  be- 
gin reversing  the  flow  of  power  from  the 
people  to  Washington  and  to  give  to 
State  and  local  governments  the  oppor- 
tunity to  allocate  these  funds  according 
to  their  own  priorities,  rather  than  ac- 
cording to  those  imposed  upon  them  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

However.  I  consider  revenue  sharing  to 
be  only  a  temporary  stage  In  the  process 
of  the  return  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ment powers  to  their  rightful  holders. 
The  taxing  power  is  Inherently  bound  to 
the  structure  of  governmental  power, 
and  simple  transfer  of  the  spending 
power,  without  the  concomitant  relin- 
quisliment  of  some  of  the  Federal  tax  re- 
sources supporting  those  revenues,  will 
not.  in  the  long  nm,  be  a  satisfactory 
solution  to  the  need  for  returning  gov- 
ernmental power  to  the  closer  control  of 
the  people.  The  Federal  Government  has 
grown  far  too  large  and  far  too  distant 
from  the  individual  citizen,  and  I  feel 
that  the  approval  of  my  measure  wUl  lead 
to  the  earlier  and  more  successful  trans- 
fer of  Federal  governmental  power  back 
to  the  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  joint  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro  at  the  ccHiclu- 
sion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Oambrxll).  The  Joint  resolution  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred;  and. 
without  objection,  the  Joint  resolution 
will  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  33)  to 
provide  for  a  study  of  the  potential  meth- 
ods of  returning  Federal  tax  sources  to 
the  prerogatives  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments Introduced  by  Mr.  Tower,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro,  as 
follows : 

S.J    Rks.  33 


Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  there  Is 
hereby  established  a  Commission  on  the 
Relinquishment  of  Federal  Tax  Resources 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "(Commis- 
sion" ) . 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  The  Ownnflon  shall  be  com- 
posed of  eleven  members,  to  be  selected  as 
indicated: 

(1)  two  persons  representing  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  including  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate,  who 
shall  be  Chairman  of  the  Commission;  the 
other  representative  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  be  selected  by  the  Secretary  and  to 
serve  as  Vice  Chairman; 

(3)  one  from  among  persons  who  represent 
state  governments,  to  b<B  chosen  by  the  Presi- 
dent: 

(3)  one  from  among  persons  who  represent 
county  governments,  to  be  chosen  by  the 
President: 

(4)  one  from  among  pwaons  who  represent 


city  governments,  to  be  chosen  by  the  Presi- 
dent: 

(6)  one  from  among  persons  who  represent 
special-purpose  taxing  districts,  to  be  chosen 
by  the  President: 

(6)  one  from  among  persons  who  represent 
public  school  districts,  to  be  chosen  by  the 
President; 

(7)  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, or  his  delegate: 

(8)  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  of  the  Senate,  or  his  delegate: 

(9)  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, or  his  delegate; 

(10)  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate,  or  his  dele- 
gate. 

(b)  Six  members  of  the  Osmmlsslon  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business.  A  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers. 

(c)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  who 
Is  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
Government  shall  serve  without  additional 
compensation.  Each  member  of  the  Oom- 
mlsslon  who  Is  not  otherwise  employed  by 
the  United  States  Oovernment  shall  receive 
$160  per  day  (including  travel-time)  during 
such  time  as  he  is  actually  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties  as  a  member  of 
the  O^mmlsslon.  Each  member  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  In- 
curred In  the  performance  of  bis  duties  as 
a  member  of  the  Commission. 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
mission to  make  a  thorough  and  complete 
study  and  Investigation  of  the  sources  of 
federal  tax  revenue  with  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining from  which  sources  and  to  what 
extent  the  federal  government  might  best 
relinquish  its  taxing  authority  or  reduce  its 
rates  of  taxation,  in  order  that  the  various 
states  and  their  subordinate  governmental 
units  might  have  better  opportunity  to  uti- 
lize and  draw  upon  these  various  revenue 
sources.  Due  regard  should  be  had  for  the 
concurrent  need  to  consider  the  possibilities 
of  reduction  of  the  level  of  federal  expendi- 
ture, to  reflect  the  Increased  abUlty  of  the 
state  and  local  govemnMnts  to  meet  their 
financial  needs.  In  contemplation  of  the  in- 
creased ability  of  these  governments  to  draw 
upon  traditionally  federally-dominated  rev- 
enue sources. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  submit  its  re- 
port within  two  years  after  the  enactment 
of  this  Joint  resolution,  and  shall  cease  to 
exist  thirty  days  after  submitting  Its  report. 

Sac.  4.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  joint  resolution,  the  Com- 
mission Is  authorized  to— 

( 1 )  make  expenditures; 

(3)  hold  hearings: 

( 3 )  take  testimony  orally  or  by  deposition: 

(4)  appoint  and  flx  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Joint  resolution 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  governing  appolntmenU 
In  the  competitive  service,  and  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  chapter  61  and 
subchapter  ni  of  chapter  63  of  such  title, 
relating  to  classifications  and  General  Sched- 
ule pay  rates;  and 

(6)  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and  con- 
sultants In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  3109  of  title  6,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  Each  department,  agency,  and  in- 
strumentality of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government,  including  Independent 
agencies  Is  authorlaed  and  urged  to  furnish 
to  the  Conunission,  upon  the  request  of  the 
ChAlrman  or  Vice  Chairman,  such  informa- 
tion, services,  personnel,  and  facilities  as  the 
Commission  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Joint  resolution. 

See.  5.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 


appropriated  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $1,- 
000,000,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Joint  resolution. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  34— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  A  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  PROPOSING  AN 
AMENDMENT  TO  THE  CONSTITU- 
TION RELATING  TO  PRAYER  IN 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  OTHER 
PUBLIC    BUILDINGS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
today,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators 
Allen,  Allott,  Beall,  Bennett,  Boggs, 
Brock,  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Chiles,  Cooper, 
CiJRTts,  Dole,  Dominick,  Eastland,  Fan- 
nin,      GOLDWATER.       HANSEN,       HOLLINGS, 

Hruska.  JORDAN  of  Idaho,  Mansfield, 
McClellan,  McIntyre,  Miller,  Pastore, 
Randolph,  Schweiker,  Smith,  Spong, 
Stennis,  Thurmond,  Tower,  Young,  and 
Baker,  a  Joint  resolution  proposing  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  permit  vol- 
untary prayer  in  our  public  buildings, 
and  especially  In  our  public  schools.  I  do 
so  in  the  belief  that  the  introduction  of  a 
resolution  at  this  time  will  effectively  re- 
aflBrm  congressional  interest  in  this  issue 
which  has  so  long  been  a  matter  of  great 
public  concern.  I  am  particularly  pleased 
that  30  of  my  distinguished  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  are  Joining  me  as  cosponsors 
in  this  effort. 

Hopes,  raised  last  year  when  a  prayer 
amendment  briefly  reached  the  Senate 
floor,  have  again  given  way  to  disap- 
pointment. My  purpose  in  introducing  a 
resolution  at  this  time  is  to  provide  the 
incentive  that  will  make  it  possible  to  at 
last  successfully  pursue  this  matter.  My 
resolution  is  offered  as  confirmation  of 
my  own  personal  support  in  this  effort. 

My  Joint  resolution  is  identical  to  the 
bill  which  I  proposed  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress. I  believe  it  strengthens  and  im- 
proves language  which  has  been  offered 
In  similar  resolutions  on  this  same  sub- 
ject in  two  important  ways. 

First,  it  mentions  specifically  "schools" 
as  among  those  pubhc  buildings  in  which 
voluntary  prayer  would  be  permitted.  To 
mention  only  public  buildings  without 
this  additional  clarification  would,  I  feel, 
leave  the  question  of  intent  open  to  some 
doubt. 

Second,  I  recognize  that  some  regard 
even  volunttur  prayer  as  something  re- 
quiring formal  procedure.  Therefore,  I 
have  drafted  my  resolution  to  permit 
"meditation"  as  a  substitute  for  volun- 
tary, nondenominational  prayer.  By  so 
doing,  my  resolution  addresses  Itself  to 
the  basic  issue  in  a  manner  which  still 
permits  the  greatest  possible  fiexiblllty 
for  a  divergence  of  religious  belief.  Indi- 
vidual or  group  prayer  or  meditation  on 
a  voluntary  basis  need  not  be  formalized 
or  Institutionalized,  but  at  the  same  time, 
such  activities  should  not  be  penalized. 
It  Is  with  this  uppermost  in  mind  that 
I  offer  my  new  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  my  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  have  been 
especially  outspoken  on  this  issue.  They 
have  petitioned  the  courts  for  years,  and 
despite  setbacks  there,  have  in  some 
communities  recently  reinstituted  volun- 
tary prayer.  In  at  least  one  school,  the 
exercise  centers  o*-  che  daily  prayer  from 


the  Congressional  Record,  a  reminder  of 
the  fact  that  we,  as  national  leaders  in 
Congress,  begin  e«ich  daily  session  with 
the  opportunity  for  prayer.  It  is  this 
same  opportunity  for  prayer  which  my 
resolution  would  make  available  to 
others,  and  particularly  to  the  Nation's 
schoolchildren  who  otherwise  are  denied 
a  privilege  we  In  Congress  take  for 
granted. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  in  the  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state.  I  do  not 
believe  in  the  separation  of  children  from 
the  opportunity  for  prayer  or  meditation. 
I  believe  that  full  public  discussion,  in- 
cluding attention  to  the  voluntary  nature 
of  this  amendment,  could  do  much  to 
finally  resolve  this  question,  and  I  offer 
my  resolution  for  this  purpose. 

I  urge  that  this  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  be  given  early  and  favorable 
consideratlDn,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gam- 
brzll)  .  The  Joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and 
without  objection,  the  Joint  resolution 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  34)  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  with  reject 
to  the  offering  of  voluntary  prayer  or 
meditation  in  public  schools  and  other 
public  buildings,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Scott  (for  himself  and  other  Senators) , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.J.  Rzs.  34 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein),  That  the  fol- 
lowing article  Is  hereby  propKseed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  mtente  and 
purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution  when 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States: 

"Akticle  — 

"Section  1.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Con- 
stitution shall  abridge  the  right  of  persons 
lawfully  assembled,  In  any  public  school  or 
other  public  building  which  is  supported  In 
whole  or  In  part  through  the  expenditure 
of  public  funds,  to  participate  voluntarily 
In  nondenomlnatlonal  prayer  or  meditation. 

"Sec.  2.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  Its  sub- 
mission to  the  States  by  the  Congress." 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
Supreme  Court  made  its  momentous  de- 
cision some  years  ago.  we  have  had  pend- 
ing in  the  Senate  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  would,  in  effect,  reverse 
that  decision  and  allow  prayer  again  in 
our  Nation's  schools.  The  Supreme  Court 
ruling,  which  was  made  under  the  guise 
of  a  "freedom  of  religion"  rationale  has, 
on  the  contrary,  had  the  opposite  effect. 
For  these  years  now,  our  children  In 
our  Nation's  public  schools  have  been 
denied  the  basic  right  to  say  a  prayer. 

Mr.  President,  every  morning  since  the 
founding  of  this  body,  the  Senate  has 
opened  its  day  with  a  prayer  to  Almighty 


God.  On  our  buildings,  on  our  coins,  and 
on  our  emblems  are  inscribed  the  words 
"In  God  We  Trust."  In  short,  we  are  a 
religious  people,  we  are  a  prayerful  peo- 
ple, but  yet,  our  children  are  denied  the 
right  to  say  a  prayer  at  school.  Such  a 
denial  is  in  reality  a  perversion  of  first 
amendment  rights.  The  amendment 
reads  "freedom  of  religion,"  not  freedom 
from  religion. 

The  late  Senator  Dirksen  was  the  first 
sponsor  of  this  amendment  and  believed 
in  it  and  fought  hard  for  it.  Now.  his 
distinguished  successor  as  minority  lead- 
er, Mr.  Scott,  has  taken  up  this  banner 
and  is  pursuing  this  cause;  I  am  pleased 
to  again  cosponsor  this  amendment.  I 
can  think  of  no  greater  monument  to  our 
late  and  dear  friend  Everett  Dirksen 
than  to  pass  now  this  measure.  Likewise, 
in  this  time  of  constant  turmoil  and 
seemingly  shifting  values,  I  can  think  of 
nothing  that  I  would  prefer  to  see  our 
children  do  than  give  thanks  to  God. 
By  passing  this  joint  resolution,  we  shall 
continue  the  traditions  of  our  forefathers 
and  preserve  in  America  true  freedom  of 
religion. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  35 — IN- 
TRODUCTION OF  A  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION TO  AUTHORIZE  AN  EX 
GRATIA  CONTRIBUTION  TO  CER- 
TAIN INHABITANTS  OF  THE 
TRUST  TERRITORY  OF  THE  PA- 
CIFIC ISLANDS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  the  ranking  minority  m^nber 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  (Mr.  Allott),  by  request,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  Sen- 
ate Joint  resolution  to  authorize  an  ex 
gratia  contribution  to  certain  inhabitants 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands who  suffered  damages  arising  out 
of  the  hostilities  of  the  Second  World 
War,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  non- 
combat  claims  occurring  prior  to  July  1, 
1951,  and  to  establish  a  Micronesian 
ClEums  Commission. 

I  ask  unEuilmous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  asking  that  this  prc^wsed 
legislation  be  introduced,  together  with 
the  text  of  the  joint  resolution  and  the 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  concerning  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gam- 
BRELL).  The  joint  resolution  wlD  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  joint  resolution, 
letter,  and  agreement  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  35)  to 
authorize  an  ex  gratia  contribution  to 
certain  inhabitants  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  who  suffered 
damages  arising  out  of  the  hostilities  of 
the  Second  World  War,  to  provide  for 
the  payaient  of  noncombat  claims  oc- 
curring prior  to  July  1,  1951.  and  to  es- 
tablish a  Micronesian  Claims  Commis- 
sion introduced  by  Mr.  Jackson  (for  him 
self  and  Mr.  Allott),  by  request,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
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lar  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRo,  as  follows: 

Sknatx  Joint  Rxsolution  35 

Wtasraa*,  c«rtain  Micron eslaji  inbablt&nU 
of  the  Tnwt  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
formerly  under  League  of  Nations  Mandate 
to  Japan,  suffered  from  the  hostilities  of 
the  Second  World  War 

Wbereae.  the  United  States,  while  not  lia- 
ble tor  wartime  damages  suffered  by  the  Mlc- 
roneslans.  has  responsibility  for  the  welfare 
of  tb«  ICaroneslan  people  as  the  Administer- 
ing Auttowrlty  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands; 

Whereas,  the  Oovemment  of  Japan  and 
the  United  States  entered  Into  an  agree- 
ment on  April  18.  1989.  to  contribute  ex 
gratia  the  equivalent  of  tlO.000.000  to  the 
Mlcroneslan  inhabitants  of  ttoe  Trust  Terrl- 
tory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  in  view  of  the  suf- 
fering caused  by  the  hostilities  of  the  Sec- 
ond World  War.  each  Oovernment  contribut- 
ing the  equivalent  of  $5,000,000,  Japan's  con- 
tribution to  taJce  the  form  of  products  and 
services; 

Whereas,  payment  of  these  ex  gratia  con- 
tributions to  certain  Mlcroneslan  Inhabi- 
tants of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  will  meet  a  long-standing  Mlcrones- 
lan grievance  and  will  prc«note  the  welfare 
of  the  liUcroneslan  people: 

Whereas,  certain  Mlcroneslan  inhabitants 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
claim  to  have  suffered  damage  to  or  loss  or 
destruction  of  property,  personal  injtiry  or 
death  caused  by  military  and  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  Government  and 
arising  out  of  accidents  or  Incidents  between 
the  dates  of  the  securing  of  the  various  Is- 
lands of  Micronesia  by  the  United  States 
Armed  FVsrces  and  July  1,  1»51,  and  within  an 
area  under  the  control  of  the  United  States 
at  the  time  of  the  accident  or  Incident; 

Wber«as,  the  United  States  Is  desirous  of 
mating  an  equitable  settlement  of  these 
claims  by  way  of  a  monetary  contribution: 
Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ajnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
resolution  may  be  cited  as  the  "Mlcroneslan 
Claims  Act  of  1971". 

TTTLE  I 

SicnoN  1.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
title  that,  with  respect  to  war  claims,  the 
United  States  should  make  an  ex  fr^tia  con- 
tribution of  (5,000,000  matching  an  equiva- 
lent contribution  of  the  Oovernment  of 
Japan,  to  Mlcroneslan  inhabitants  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  who  are 
determined  by  the  Mlcroneslan  Claims  Com- 
mission to  be  meritorious  claimants.  In  par- 
ticular amounts  to  be  awarded  by  the 
Mlcroneslan  Claims  Commission,  and  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary",  or  his  designee, 
shall  pay  to  said  Mlcroneslan  claimants  as 
soon  as  possible  following  his  receipt  of  the 
final  report  of  the  Mlcroneslan  Claims  Com- 
mission on  the  claims  allowed,  such  amounts 
as  are  finally  certified  pursuant  to  section  4 
hereof; 

(b)  A  "Mlcroneslan  Inhabitant  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands"  Is  de- 
fined for  the  purposes  of  this  Joint  reeolu- 
tlon  as  a  person  who: 

( 1 )  t>ecame  a  cltlaen  of  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  on  July  18.  1947.  and 
who  remains  a  cttlaen  as  of  the  date  of  filing 
a  claim:  or 

(3)  If  then  living,  would  have  been  eligible 
for  cltlBenshlp  on  July  18,  1947;  or 

(3)  Is  the  successor,  heir  or  assign  of  a 
person  eligible  under  subsections  (1)  or  (2) 
and  who  Is  a  citizen  of  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  as  of  the  date  of  filing 
a  claim. 

See.  2.  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 


Pacific  Islands  •5,000,000,  In  addition  to  the 
normal  budgetary  expenditures  for  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  appropriations  authorized  by 
section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1954.  as 
amended,  to  be  paid  Into  a  "Mlcroneslan 
Claims  Fund"  The  Secretary  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  create  and  manage  said  Mlcro- 
neslan Claims  Fund. 

(b)  P^^nds  approximating  $5  million  ap- 
propriated to  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  for  supplies  or  capital  Im- 
provements In  accordance  with  the  Act  of 
June  30.  1954.  as  amended,  shall  be  paid 
Into  a  Mlcroneslan  Claims  Fund  as  the  prod- 
ucts of  Japan  and  the  services  of  the  Japa- 
nese people  in  the  amount  of  one  billion 
eight  hundred  million  yen  (currently  com- 
puted at  •5.000,000)  are  provided  by  Japan 
pursuant  to  Article  I  of  the  "Agreemi»nt  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and 
Japan",  signed  April  18.  1969.  These  funds 
together  wltK  the  sum  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  constitute  the  whole  of  the  Mlcroneslan 
Claims  Fund. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  la  hereby  established  a 
Mlcroneslan  Claims  Commission,  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  Commlselon,  such  Com- 
mission to  be  under  the  control  and  direc- 
tion of  the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Comn:ilsslon  The  Commission 
shall  be  composed  of  five  members,  who  shall 
be  appointed.  In  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary, by  the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission,  one  of  whotn 
he  shall  designate  as  Chairman.  Two  mem- 
bers shall  be  selected  from  a  list  of  Mlcro- 
neslan citizens  nominated  by  the  Congress  of 
Micronesia.  Any  vacancy  that  may  occur  in 
the  membership  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
filled  In  the  same  manner  as  In  the  case  of 
the  original  appointment  The  members  of 
the  Commission  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission  No  commissioner  shall 
hold  other  public  office  or  engage  In  any  other 
employment  during  the  period  of  his  service 
on  the  Commission,  except  as  an  employee  of 
the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission. 

(b)  The  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
receive  compensation  and  allowances  as  de- 
termined by  the  Chairman  of  the  Fo««lgn 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  by  applica- 
tion of  the  rules  and  regulations  which  apply 
to  officers  and  employees  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  but  In  no  event 
shall  traveling  and  other  expenses  Incurred 
In  connection  with  their  duties  as  members, 
or  a  per  diem  allowance  In  lieu  thereof,  ex- 
ceed that  prescribed  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  subchapter  1  of  chapter  87  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code  The  term  of  office 
of  the  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
expire  at  the  time  fixed  In  subsection  (e) 
for  winding  up  the  affairs  of  the  Commission. 

(c)  The  Commission  may.  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission,  appoint  and 
fix  the  compensation  and  allowances  of  such 
officers,  attorneys,  and  employees  of  the 
Commission  as  may  be  reasonably  necessary 
for  Its  proper  functioning,  which  employees 
shall  be  In  addition  to  those  who  may  be  as- 
signed by  the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  to  assist  the 
Commlaslon  In  carrying  out  its  functions. 
The  compensation  and  allowances  of  em- 
ployees appointed  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  within  the  rules  and  regulations 
which  apply  to  offloers  and  employees  of  the 
Trust  T>rrltory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  but  in 
no  event  to  exceed  the  amount  of  allowances 
prescribed  In  subchapter  1  of  chapter  67  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code.  In  addition,  the 
OommlsBlon.  with  the  approval  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mlMton.  may  make  such  expenditures  as  may 
be  reasonably  necessary  to  carry  out  Its 
proper  functioning  Officers  and  employees  of 
any  other  department  or  agency  of  the  Oo\r> 


emment  of  the  United  States  or  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  head  of 
such  department  or  agency,  with  or  without 
reimbursement,  be  assigned  to  assist  tb« 
Commission  In  carrying  out  Its  functions. 
The  Commission  may,  with  the  consent  of 
the  head  of  any  other  department  or  agency 
of  the  Oovernment  of  the  United  States  or 
the  Oovernment  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  utilize,  with  or  without  relui- 
bursement,  the  facilities  and  services  of  such 
department  or  agency  In  carrying  out  the 
functions  of  the  Commlaslon. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission,  prescribe 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  are  necessary 
for  carrying  out  Its  functions.  As  expeditious- 
ly as  possible  and.  In  any  event,  within  three 
months  of  Its  appointment,  the  Commission 
shall  give  public  notice  In  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  of  the  time  when,  and 
the  limit  of  time  within  which,  claims  may 
be  filed,  which  notice  shall  be  given  In  such 
manner  as  the  Commission  shall  prescribe: 
Provided,  that  the  final  date  for  the  filing 
of  claims  shall  not  be  m  )re  than  one  year 
after  the  appointment  of  the  full  member- 
ship of  the  Commission.  A  majority  of  the 
membership  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
necessary  to  transact  business;  Provided, 
however,  that  an  affirmative  vote  of  at  least 
three  members  shall  be  required  for  the 
promulgation  of  rules  and  regulations,  and 
for  the  final  adjudication  of  any  claim. 

(e)  The  Commission  shall  wind  up  its 
affairs  as  expeditiously  as  pos.slble  and  In  any 
event  not  later  than  three  years  after  the 
expiration  of  the  time  for  filing  claims  under 
thU  act. 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have  au- 
thority to  receive,  examine,  adjudicate,  and 
render  final  decisions,  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  and  International  law,  with  respect 
to  (l)  claims  of  the  Mlcroneslan  Inhabitants 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
who  suffered  loss  of  life,  physical  Injury,  and 
property  damage  directly  resulting  from  the 
hostilities  between  the  Oovemments  of  Japan 
and  the  United  States  between  December  7, 
1941.  and  the  dates  of  the  securing  of  the 
various  islands  of  Micronesia  by  United 
States  Armed  Forces  and  (II)  those  claims 
arising  as  post-war  claims  between  the  dates 
of  the  securing  of  the  various  Islands  of 
Micronesia  by  United  States  Armed  Forces 
and  July  1.  1961.  When  all  claims  have  been 
adjudicated,  the  Commission  shall  certify 
them  to  the  Secretary  for  payment.  The 
claims  covered  by  title  I  of  this  Act  shall  be 
paid  from  the  Mlcroneslan  Claims  Fund,  ex- 
cept that  as  to  claims  based  on  death,  up 
to  •l.OOO  shall  be  paid  Immediately  upon  ad- 
judication, and  the  claims  covered  by  title 
n  of  this  Act  shall  be  paid  by  the  Secreury 
from  funds  appropriated  for  such  purpose. 

(b)  No  later  than  six  months  after  lU  or- 
ganization, and  annually  thereafter,  the 
Commission  shall  make  a  report,  through  the 
Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission,  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  concerning  its  operations  under  thl» 
Act.  The  Conmilsslon  shall,  upon  winding  up 
Its  work,  certify  to  the  Chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Claims  Settlement  Commission,  the 
Secretary,  and  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  the  following: 

(Da  list  of  all  claims  allowed,  in  whole  of 
in  part,  together  with  the  amount  of  each 
claim  and,  the  amount  awarded  thereon; 

(2)  a  list  of  all  claims  disallowed: 

(3)  a  copy  of  the  decision  rendered  In  each 
case. 

(C)  In  the  event  that  funds  remain  In  the 
Mlcroneslan  Claims  Fund  after  all  allowaWe 
and  adjudicated  claims  are  paid,  such  re- 
maining funds  shall  be  transferred  from  the 
Mlcroneslan  Claims  Ftmd  to  the  Treasury  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  fa 
appropriation  by  the  Congress  of  Mlcrone- 
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gla  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  In  the  event 
that  the  allowable  and  adjudicated  claims 
covered  by  title  I  of  the  Act  exceed  a  total 
of  •lO  million,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
prorata   payments. 

(d)  No  payment  shall  be  made  on  an 
award  of  the  Commission  unless  the  claimant 
shall  first  execute  a  full  release  to  the  United 
States  and  Japan  In  respect  to  any  alleged 
liability  of  the  United  States  or  Japan,  or 
both,  arising  before  the  dates  of  the  securing 
of  the  various  Islands  of  MIcroneslB  by  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces. 

8bc.  5.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  operation  and  administrative  expenses 
of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commis- 
sion, to  the  extent  needed  to  cover  activity 
connected  with  thU  Act.  and  of  the  Com- 
mission m  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

Sic.  6.  The  Agreement  for  the  payment  of 
the  Mlcroneslan  claims  covered  by  title  I 
of  this  Act  having  been  reached  by  nego- 
tiators of  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Japan,  and  since  personnel  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  or  the  (Commis- 
sion win  be  available  to  assist  the  people  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
Insofar  as  may  be  necessary  In  filing  all 
claims  covered  by  either  title  I  or  title  II 
of  this  Act,  no  remuneration  on  account  of 
services  rendered  on  behalf  of  any  claimant, 
or  any  association  of  claimants.  In  connection 
with  any  claim  or  claims  covered  by  either 
title  I  or  title  n  shall  exceed,  In  total,  one 
percentum  of  the  amount  paid  on  such 
claim  or  claims,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  Pees  already  paid  for  such  serv- 
ices shall  be  deducted  from  the  amounts 
authorized  by  this  Act.  Any  agreement  to 
the  contrary  shall  be  unlavrful  and  void. 
Whoever.  In  the  United  States  or  elsewhere, 
demands  or  receives,  on  account  of  services 
so  rendered,  any  remuneration  In  excess  of 
the  maximum  permitted  by  this  section  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and.  upon  con- 
viction thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
•5  thousand  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
12  months,  or  both. 

TITLE  n 

Section  1.  For  the  purpose  of  promoting 
and  maintaining  friendly  relations  by  the 
final  settlement  of  meritorious  post-war 
claims,  the  Mlcroneslan  Claims  Commission 
is.  pursuant  to  authority  granted  In  section 
4(a)  of  title  I,  authorized  to  consider,  as- 
certain, adjust,  determine,  and  make  pay- 
ments, where  accepted  by  the  claimant  In 
full  satisfaction  and  In  final  settlement,  of 
all  claims  by  Mlcroneslan  Inhabitants  against 
the  United  States  or  the  Oovernment  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  on  ac- 
count of  damage  to  or  loss  or  destruction  of 
private  property  both  real  and  personal,  of 
Mlcroneslan  Inhabitants  of  the  former  Jap- 
anese Mandated  Islands,  now  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands  administered  by 
the  United  States  under  a  trusteeship  a^p-ee- 
ment  with  the  United  Nations,  Including 
claims  for  a  taking  or  for  use  or  retention  of 
such  property  where  no  payments  or  inade- 
quate payments  have  been  made  for  such 
taking,  use  or  retention  when  such  damage, 
loss  or  destruction  was  caused  by  the  United 
States  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  or  Coast 
Guard,  or  IndUidual  members  thereof,  in- 
cluding military  personnel  and  United  States 
Oovernment  civilian  employees,  and  includ- 
ing employees  of  the  Tmst  Territory  Govern- 
ment acting  within  the  scope  of  their  employ- 
ment: Provided.  That  only  those  claims  shall 
be  considered  by  the  ComnUsslon  which  are 
presented  in  writing  as  provided  for  In  section 
3(d)  of  title  I  of  this  Act  and  the  accident 
or  incident  out  of  which  the  claim  arose  oc- 
curred prior  to  July  1.  1951,  within  the  Is- 
lands which  now  comprise  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory cf  the   Pacific   Islands   and   within   an 


area  under  the  control  of  the  United  States 
at  the  time  of  the  accident  or  Incident:  Pro- 
vid«d  further,  That  any  such  settlements 
made  by  such  Commission  and  any  such  pay- 
ments made  by  the  Secretary  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  title  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive for  all  purposes  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law  to  the  contrary  and 
not  subject  to  review. 

Sec.  2.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  the  amount  of  $20,000,000,  In 
addition  to  the  normal  budgetary  expendi- 
tures for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  and  in  addition  to  the  appropriation 
authorized  by  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June 
30,  1954.  as  amended,  to  be  expended  by  the 
Secretary  for  the  purposes  of  making  pay- 
ments to  the  extent  authorized  by  this  title 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  Any  funds  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title  which  remain  after  the 
settlement  of  claims  under  the  provisions  of 
this  title  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States. 

The  letter  and  agreement,  presented 
by  Mr.  Jackson,  are  as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  or  the  Interiob, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  26,  1971. 
Hon.  Spibo  T.  Agnew. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mk.  Pbesident  :  Enclosed  Is  a  proposed 
Joint  resolution  "To  authorize  an  ex  gratia 
contribution  to  certain  Inhabitants  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  who 
suffered  damages  arising  out  of  the  hostlll- 
ties  of  the  Second  World  War,  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  noncombat  claims  occurring 
prior  to  July  1,  1961,  and  to  establish  a  Ml- 
croneslan Claims  Commission." 

We  recommend  that  this  Joint  resolution 
be  referred  to  the  appropriate  committee  for 
Its  consideration  and  strongly  urge  its  prompt 
enactment. 

The  proposed  resolution  htis  two  titles.  The 
first  title  contains  language  necessary  to  Im- 
plement an  Executive  Agreement  of  April  18, 
1969,  between  the  Governments  of  Japan 
and  the  United  States  entered  Into  pursuant 
to  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  compensation  of  Inhabitants 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
who  suffered  damages  during  the  Second 
World  War.  A  copy  of  the  Agreement  is  en- 
closed. The  Agreement  essentially  provides 
that  the  two  Goevrnments  will  make  equal, 
ex  gratia  contributions  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  Micronesia,  such  contribu- 
tions to  have  a  total  value  equivalent  to  $10 
million. 

The  contribution  by  Japan  will  take  the 
form  of  products  and  services  having  a  value 
of  1.8  billion  yen  which,  at  present  conver- 
sion rates.  Is  computed  at  $6  million.  The 
contribution  of  the  United  States,  subject 
to  the  appropriation  of  funds  by  the  Con- 
gress, is  to  take  the  form  of  $5  million  In 
cash. 

The  Agreement  between  the  Governments 
of  Japan  and  the  United  States  Is  respon- 
sive to  the  fact  that,  after  25  years,  an  in- 
nocent people  whose  islands  were  fought 
over  by  two  Great  Powers  remain  uncom- 
pensated for  wartime  suffering,  while  they 
have  seen  their  kin  In  Guam  and  their 
neighbors  In  Asia  benefit  from  grants  of  the 
United  States  and  reparations  of  Japan,  The 
Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan  provides  that 
claims  of  the  inhabitants  of  Micronesia 
against  Japan,  and  claims  of  Japan  and  Its 
nationals  against  the  Administering  Auth- 
ority of  Micronesia,  shall  be  the  subject  of 
special  arrangements.  In  negotiating  those 
arrangements,  the  United  States  has  pressed 
the  claims  of  the  Mlcroneslans,  while  Japan 
has  pressed  the  claims  of  Its  nationals — 
some  100,000  Japanese — for  property  left  by 
them  when  they  were  after  the  War.  The 
Agreement  treats  all  Japanese  claims  against 
the  Administering  Authority  as  fully  and  fi- 


nally settled,  and  makes  no  payment  on 
them.  It  commits  both  Governments,  sub- 
ject to  the  appropriation  of  funds,  to  a 
Joint,  ex  gratia  grant  to  the  Mlcroneslans 
which,  without  any  suggestion  of  liability 
on  the  part  of  either  Government,  should 
meet  a  Mlcroneslan  grievance  which  has 
gone  unmet  too  long.  Thus,  when  Imple- 
mented, the  Agreement  will  dispose  of  a 
long-standing  irritant  in  relations  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States,  and  do  Justice 
to  the  Mlcroneslans. 

That  Agreement  represents  the  success- 
ful conclusion  protracted  and  difficult  nego- 
tiations pursuant  to  Article  4(a)  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan  concerning  the 
dlspKMltlon  of  property  of  Jap>an  and  of  Its 
nationals  In  the  Trust  Territory,  and  their 
claims,  Including  debts,  against  the  Ad- 
ministering Autiiorlty  of  the  Trust  Territory 
and  the  residents  thereof,  and  the  disposi- 
tion In  Japan  of  the  property  of  the  Adminis- 
tering Authority  and  residents  of  the  Trtist 
Territory,  and  of  their  claims,  including 
debts,  against  Japan  and  Its  natloneds. 

This  Joint  resolution,  If  enacted,  will  es- 
tablish a  five-member  Mlcroneslan  Claims 
Ck>mmlsslon  which  shall  receive,  examine, 
adjudicate,  and  render  final  decisions  with 
re6p>ect  to  claims  of  Mlcroneslan  Inhabitants 
of  the  Trust  Territory  resulting  from  the 
hostilities  of  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Japan  during  World  War  II.  Tte 
Commission  will  also  be  responsible  for  de- 
termining the  validity  of  the  claims  that 
have  arisen  as  a  result  of  damages  arising 
since  the  securing  of  the  Islands  of  Micro- 
nesia but  prior  to  July  1,  1951.  The  Joint 
resolution  will  establish  also  a  Mlcroneslan 
Claims  F*und,  the  whole  of  which  Fund  will 
be  $10  million,  and  authorize  the  appropri- 
ation of  $5  million  to  be  paid  Into  this  Fund 
by  the  United  States  as  its  share  of  the  F^ind. 

More  spteclflcally,  section  1  of  title  I  of  the 
Joint  resolution,  following  the  introductory 
paragraphs  stimmarlzlng  the  foregoing,  ex- 
presses agreement  that  the  United  States 
shall  make  an  ex  gratia  contribution  of  $5 
million,  matching  the  equivalent  contribu- 
tion of  Japan,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  pay  such  meritorious  claims  as 
are  adjudicated  by  the  Mlcroneslan  Claims 
Commission.  Section  1  also  defines  the  term 
"Mlcroneslan  Inhabitant  of  the  Tmst  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands"  as  a  person  who: 

( 1 )  became  a  citizen  of  the  Trust  Territory 
on  July  18.  1947,  and  who  remains  a  citizen 
as  of  the  date  of  filing  a  claim;  or 

(2)  If  then  living  would  have  been  eligible 
for  citizenship  on  July  18,  1947;  or 

(3)  Is  the  successor,  heir,  or  assign  of  a 
person  eligible  under  (1)  or  (2)  above,  and 
who  Is  a  citizen  of  the  Trust  Territory  as  of 
the  date  of  filing  a  claim. 

This  definition,  while  requiring  citizen- 
ship, does  not  require  residency  In  the  Trust 
Territory  as  a  prerequisite  to  filing  a  claim. 

Section  2  of  title  I  authorizes  the  ap- 
propriation to  the  Trust  Territory  of  $5  mil- 
lion to  be  paid  Into  a  "Mlcroneslan  Claims 
Fund."  That  sum  Is  to  be  In  addition  to  the 
appropriations  authorized  by  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  June  30,  1954,  as  amended,  for  the 
civil  administration  of  the  Trust  Territory 
and,  as  such,  shall  not  be  Included  in  the 
computation  of  funds  appropriated  and  sub- 
ject to  the  limitation  on  appropriations  con- 
tained m  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  30, 
1954,  as  amended.  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior is  authorized  to  create  and  manage  the 
Mlcroneslan  Claims  Fund. 

Section  2  of  title  I  provides  further  that 
as  the  products  of  Japan  and  the  services  of 
the  Japanese  i>eople,  having  an  aggregate 
value  of  1.8  billion  yen,  are  made  available 
to  the  Government  of  the  Trust  Territory, 
the  cash  equivalent  of  such  products  and 
services  to  the  extent  of  approximately  $5 
million  shall  be  transferred  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  from  the  funds  regularly  ap- 
propriated to  the  Trust  Territory  few  sup- 
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pile*  cr  cAplui  UnproTemenu  to  the  Kicronc- 
■1A&  Claliiu  Fund.  Tbeac  funda  so  tr»ns- 
ferred.  togetbar  vttb  Um  funds  autbonzed 
to  b«  kppropruted.  liisll  constitute  tb«  whole 
of  the  MlcroneslAn  Cl&lma  Fund. 

Section  3  of  title  I  est*bllsbea  a  Mlcrooe- 
limn  Claims  Commission  to  be  compoaed  of 
flve  members,  such  Commission  to  be  under 
the  control  and  direction  of  ibe  Chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commlsaloa 
The  five  members  shall  be  appointed,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  ClAlms  Set- 
tlement Commission,  who  shall  designate 
one  member  as  chairman.  Two  of  the  mem- 
bers shall  be  selected  from  a  list  of  Iflcrone- 
slan  citizens  nominated  by  the  Congress  of 
Micronesia.  The  other  three  members  will  be 
selected  from  the  staff  of  the  Foreign  CUOms 
Settlement  Commission. 

Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  3  pro- 
vide for  the  fixing  of  compensation  and  al- 
lowances of  the  members  and  for  the  ap- 
potnteaent.  compensation,  and  allowances  of 
such  staff  personnel  as  the  Commlsalon  may 
reasonably  require  for  Its  proper  function- 
ing. We  Tlsxiallze  the  pay  of  the  Commis- 
sioners as  not  exceeding  the  equivalent  of  a 
OS-IS  In  the  OcnenJ  Salary  Schedule. 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  3  authorizes  the 
promulgation  by  the  Commission  with  the 
approval  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commlsalon.  of  necessary 
rules  and  regulations  and  provides  that  tbe 
final  date  of  filing  claims  shall  not  be  more 
than  one  year  after  the  appointment  of  the 
Commission. 

Subsection  (•)  require*  that  the  Commis- 
sion shall  proceed  as  expeditiously  as  poa- 
slble  and  shall  wind  up  lea  affairs  no  later 
than  three  yean  after  the  expiration  of  the 
time  for  filing  claims. 

Section  4  of  title  I  provide*  that  the  Com- 
mission shall  have  authority  to  reoelTe  and 
adjudicate,  in  accordance  with  the  lawa  of 
the  Trust  Territory  and  international  law. 
(1)  claims  of  the  Klcron«alAn  Inhabitants 
of  the  Trust  Terrttory  who  suffered  loaa  of 
life,  physical  Injury,  and  loss  of  or  damage 
to  personal  property  directly  resulting  from 
the  hoetllltles  between  the  Oovemmenu  of 
Japan  and  the  United  States  between  Decem- 
ber 7.  1941.  and  the  dates  of  the  securing  of 
the  various  islands  of  Hlcronesia  by  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  and  |3) 
those  claims  arising  aa  post  war  clAlms  be- 
tween the  dates  of  the  securing  of  the  ialands 
of  ICcroneala  and  July  1.  1951. 

Subeectlon  (b)  of  section  4.  tlUe  I.  re- 
quires that  six  months  after  its  organlaatlon, 
and  annually  thereafter,  the  Commlsalon 
shall  report  through  the  Chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  CoamUMton  to 
tb»  Congress  concerning  its  opetstlooB.  and 
that  upon  completion  of  Its  work  it  shal^ 
certify  to  the  Ch*lrman  of  the  Forrtgn 
Clalma  Settlement  Commlsalon.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  and  the  Congress  a  list  of 
all  claims  allowed.  In  whole  or  in  part,  to- 
gether with  the  amount  of  each  elAim  and 
the  amount  awarded  thereon;  a  U*t  of  aU 
claims  disallowed:  and  a  copy  of  the  decision 
rendered  in  each  case. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  4.  Utle  I.  provides 
that  m  the  evant  funds  remain  in  the  claim 
fund  after  all  adjudicated  claims  are  paid, 
such  balance  shaU  be  paid  into  the  treasury 
of  the  TlTost  Territory  of  the  Pacifli:  Islands 
for  appropriation  by  the  Congreaa  of  Mlcro- 
neala  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the 
Trust  Terrttory.  In  the  event  th*t  amounts 
payable  on  adjudicated  clAtma  exceed  the 
total  of  110  minion,  tbs  Ostrtaij  of  the  In- 
tenor  shall  determine  the  oeceaaary  pro- 
ration and  make  payments  in  aecordAncs 
therewith. 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  4.  Utis  I.  rs- 
qutres  th*t  a  fun  ralsMs  to  the  Ublted  States 
and  Japan  In  respect  to  tlM  Uabinty  of  either 
or  both  shall  be  a  prereqxilstte  to  the  'r'i^"g 
of  a  payment  to  a  claimant. 

Section  9  of  title  I  authorizes  the  appro- 


priation of  such  sums  aa  may  be  necessary 
for  the  operation  and  administrative  expend- 
itures of  the  Foreign  Clalma  Settlement 
Commls^nn    and    the    Mlcronestan    Claims 


Section  0  of  title  I  provides  free  miliitsnoe 
In  tlie  filing  of  clalma  authorized  by  tills 
resoltmon  and  Imposes  a  Umltatlon  upon 
attorney's  fees  in  connection  with  payments 
made  under  the  prorlaiona  of  title  I  and 
title  n  of  ttie  resolution. 

Section  1  of  UUe  n  seta  out  the  purpose 
of  the  Utle  as  promocing  and  maintaining 
friendly  relations  with  tiie  citizens  of  B<lcro- 
nesla,  and  autiiorlzes  the  Mlcronealan  Clalma 
Oonunlsaloo  to  consider,  ascertain.  ad]u8t, 
determine,  and  make  payments,  where  ac- 
cepted by  the  claimant  In  full  satlsfacUon 
of  final  settlement  of  aU  the  clalma  of 
Mlcronestan  Inhabttanta  against  the  United 
States  artatng  as  a  result  of  damage  to  or 
loss  or  destruction  ol  private  property,  both 
real  and  peraonaj.  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Trust  Terrttory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  a*  a 
result  of  acta  by  members  of  the  United 
States  Armed  Services,  employees  of  the 
United  States  Oovemment  including  em- 
ployees of  the  Trust  Tterrttory.  who  were  act- 
ing In  their  oOctai  capacities.  The  claims  to 
be  considered  by  the  ICcroneslan  Claims 
Oommiaalon  must  be  or^aented  in  writing 
wttliln  one  year  after  lue  effective  date  of  the 
Act.  Only  those  claims  that  arose  prior  to 
July  I.  1961.  will  be  considered  by  the  COm- 


Sectlon  1  of  atle  11  further  provides  that 
any  settlements  made  by  the  Oommlaslcn 
and  any  payments  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  as  a  result  of  those  settlements 
shaU  be  final  and  conclusive  and  not  sub- 
ject to  review 

Section  a  of  utle  n  atrthortzes  the  appro- 
prtatton  of  920  million  for  use  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  the  purpose  of  milk- 
ing payments  on  claims  adjudicated  by  the 
Mlcronesian  Claims  Commission.  This  920 
mlllinn  appropriation  will  be  Included  In  the 
appropriations  made  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

Section  3  of  title  n  provides  that  any 
funds  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  title 
n  which  remain  unexpended  after  settle- 
ment of  all  claims  provided  for  under  title 
n  shall  be  returned  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States. 

Aa  we  have  Indicated,  the  enactment  of 
this  Joint  resolution,  the  subsequent  appro- 
priation of  the  funds  authorized  thereby, 
and  the  performance  by  the  Mlcroneadan 
Claims  Commiasion  of  the  functions  vested  In 
It  by  this  resolution,  will  result  In  the  final 
resolution  of  a  difficult  matter  which  has  been 
of  substantial  concern  to  the  people  of  Mlero- 
nesla.  the  United  States.  Japan,  and  the  Unit- 
ed Nadons  for  alnxist  25  years.  We  believe 
that  this  Joint  resolution  provides  a  fair  and 
wholly  Justified  settlement. 

In  connection  with  title  I  claims,  the  sum 
of  SIO  mUllon  to  be  provided  as  an  ex 
gratia  contribution  In  compensation  for  the 
losses  experienced  by  the  Wlrmneelsnn  as  a 
resiilt  of  the  war  is.  in  our  view,  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  war  claims  which  we  anticipate 
wUl  be  considered  by  the  Commission  It  Is 
likely  that  the  settlement  in  connection 
with  the  death  claims  will  draw  most  heavily 
upon  the  Fund.  Since,  even  though  It  repre- 
sents a  most  difficult  task,  the  claims  will 
need  to  be  adjudicated  in  terms  of  the  values 
of  the  early  1940'b.  we  have  noted  the  record 
of  claim  settlements  made  in  Guam  for  oc- 
currenoaa  paralleling  those  which  give  rise 
to  the  claims  to  be  adjudicated  in  the  lYust 
Territory.  While  such  earlier  settlements  are 
not  seen  as  binding  precedents,  the  record 
Indicates  that  the  amount  typically  claimed 
for  a  death  was  tS.OOO.  or  less,  with  the 
amounts  awarded  ranging  between  •  1.000  and 
•4.000.  the  farmer  being  the  more  frequent 
award  and  the  latter  being  untyplcally  high. 
Based  upon  our  consideration  of  this  taatter 
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and  having  regard  to  the  Upee  of  time  tad 
the  effects  of  inflation,  we  do  not  foresee 
individual  death  claim  setUementa  in  con- 
nection With  the  Trust  Terrttory  claims  as 
exceeding  W.OOO.  It  la  expected  that  approxi- 
mately 1.800  claims  arising  out  of  the  death 
of  Individuals  as  a  result  of  the  war  will  be 
the  subect  of  claims  presented  to  the  Com- 
mission. 

In  coimecuon  with  title  n  claims,  resi- 
dents and  former  residents  of  the  Trust  Ter- 
rttory who  believed  that  they  tu«l  valid 
claims  against  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  use  or  loss  of  property  after  the 
date  of  the  securing  of  the  vartoua  islands 
of  the  Trust  Terrttory  of  the  Pacific  IslaiMls 
during  World  War  U  were  recenUy  asked  by 
the  government  erf  the  Trust  Terrttory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  to  file  their  riaiTnff  ^tjj  ^^ 
district  administrator  of  the  district  of  the 
Trust  Terrttory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  where 
they  reside  or  send  them  to  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  Trust  Terrttory  Persons  who 
had  prevlotisly  filed  were  told  not  to  reflle. 

This  was  done  in  order  to  provide  this 
Department  with  information  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  claims  that  might  be  outstanding  as 
a  result  of  the  sets  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment In  the  Trust  Terrttory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands  between  the  time  of  the  securtng 
of  the  Islands  that  make  up  the  Trust  Ter- 
rttory of  ttie  Pacific  Islands  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II  and  Jxily  1.  1951.  together  with 
the  total  dollar  value  of  such  claims.  It  was 
determined  from  this  survey  that  there  were 
approximately  1.233  claims  outstanding  with 
an  estimated  dollar  value  of  •18.430,903.00. 
We  believe  that  the  amount  authorized  by 
the  bill  wUl  cover  the  value  of  the  claims 
we  know  about.  Including  any  Increase  In 
value,  as  well  as  any  claims  of  which  we  are 
Bot  now  aware 

The  claims  arising  between  the  end  of  tlie 
war-time  activity  in  the  Islands  and  July  1. 
1961.  are  for  damages  to  property,  both  per- 
sonal and  real.  B<ast  of  the  property  claims 
are  smaU. 

In  line  with  the  resolution,  in  order  to 
promote  and  maintain  friendly  relations 
with  tne  people  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  we  are  willing  to  have  the 
Mlcronesian  Claims  Commission  consider  and 
settle  the  claims  that  have  mertt  so  that  the 
amount  of  the  claims  can  be  paid  to  the 
claimant  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
We  firmly  believe  that  the  tao  million  au- 
thorized by  the  bill  Is  more  than  adequate  to 
make  payments  as  settlement  of  these  claims 
even  though  there  la  some  question  as  to  the 
United  States  legal  liability 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  enactment  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  be  Ln  accord  with  the  program  of 
the  President. 

Sincerely  yours. 

FBKD  J.  RUSBUX, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

AcazxMENT  BrrwTXif  thx  Uxttbd  States  or 
Amtxica  Aim  Jaj>am  CoNcxainMC  tss  Tbust 
TxaarrosT  ow  thz  Pacmc  ISLAinw 
The  United  States  of  Amertca  and  Japan, 
Desirous  of  expressing  their  common  sym- 
pathy for  the  stifferlng  caused  by  the  hostili- 
ties of  the  Second  World  War  to  the  inliabl- 
tants  of  the  Pacific  Islands  formerty  under 
League  of   Nations   Mandate  to   Japan,  and 
now   administered    by   ttie   United   States  of 
Amertca  under  the  United  Nations  Trustee- 
ship System   as   the  Trust   Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

Desiro'is  of  mak'ng  an  ex  gratia  contribu- 
tion to  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Trust  Terrttory, 

Desirous  of  concluding  a  special  arrange- 
ment, as  envisaged  in  Article  4(a)  of  the 
Treaty  of  I^sce  with  Japan,  concerning  the 
disposition  of  property  of  Japan  and  of  Its 
nationals  in  the  Trust  Terrttory  and  their 
claims.  Including  debts,  against  the  Admin- 
istering   Authortty   of   the   Trust   Territory 
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and  the  residents  thereof,  and  the  disposi- 
tion in  Japan  of  property  of  the  Administer- 
ing Authority  and  residents  of  the  Trust 
Terrttory,  and  of  their  claims,  including 
debts,  against  Japan  and  its  nationals, 
Have  agreed  as  foUows: 
abticle  I 

1.  Japan  will  make  available  in  grants  to 
the  United  States  of  Amertca,  In  Its  capacity 
as  Admlnlstertng  Authority  of  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory, one  billion  and  eight  hundred  mil- 
lion yen  (Y  1,800,000,000),  currently  com- 
puted at  five  million  United  States  dollars 
(•6.000,000),  for  the  purchase  In  Japan  by 
the  AdmlnUiterlng  Authority  of  the  producu 
of  Japan  and  the  services  of  the  Japaines  peo- 
ple, to  be  used  for  the  welfare  of  ttie  Inhabl- 
unts  of  the  Trust  Territory. 

2.  The  provision  of  these  products  and 
services  shall,  unless  otherwise  agreed  upon 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
Amertca  and  the  Oovernment  of  Japan,  be 
made  over  a  pertod  of  three  years  from  the 
date  on  which  the  Japtinese  budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  1970  Is  approved  by  the  Diet,  or 
the  date  of  the  appropriation  of  funds  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America 
under  Article  II  of  this  Agreement,  which- 
ever date  Is  later.  The  provision  of  products 
and  services  by  Japan  shall,  subject  to  de- 
tailed arrangements  to  be  concluded  pur- 
suant to  piaragraph  3  of  this  Article,  be  made 
In  a  reasonably  even  manner  during  the 
period. 

3.  The  Oovernment  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  as  Administering  Authority,  and 
the  Oovernment  of  Japan  shall  conclude  de- 
tailed arrangements  for  the  Implementation 
of  this  Article. 

akticle  n 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  shall,  subject  to  the  appropriation 
of  funds  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  establish  a  fund  In  the  amount  of 
five  million  United  States  dollars  (•5.000,- 
000),  Bfilde  from  Its  normal  budgetary  ex- 
penditures for  the  Trust  Territory,  to  be 
used  for  the  welfare  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  Trust  Territory. 

ARTICXX    HI 

The  United  States  of  America,  as  Adminis- 
tering Authority,  and  Japan  agree  that  all 
questions  encompassed  by  Article  4(a)  of 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan  concerning 
the  disposition  of  property  of  Japan  and  Its 
nationals  In  the  Trust  Territory,  and  their 
claims.  Including  debts,  against  the  Admin- 
istering Authority  and  the  residents  of  the 
Trust  Territory,  and  the  dlsF>o8ltlon  in  Japem 
of  property  of  the  Administering  Authority 
and  the  residents  of  the  Trust  Terrttory,  and 
their  claims,  including  debts,  against  Japan 
and  Its  nationals,  are  fully  and  finally  settled. 
abticle  IV 

This  Agreement  shall  enter  Into  force  on 
the  date  of  receipt  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  of  a  note  from  the 
Oovemment  of  Japan  stating  that  Japan 
has  approved  the  Agreement  In  accordance 
with  Its  legal  procedures. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned,  being 
duly  authorized  by  their  respective  Govern- 
ments, have  signed  this  Agreement. 

Done  at  Tokyo,  this  eighteenth  day  of 
April.  1969,  in  duplicate  In  the  English  and 
Japanese  languages,  both  being  equally 
authentic. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  36— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  A  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION AUTHORIZING  THE 
PRESIDENT  TO  PROCLAIM  THE 
OCCASION  OP  THE  CELEBRATION 
OF  THE  TERCENTENNIAL  OF  ST. 
IGNACE,  MICH. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  history 
of  St.  Ignace,  Mich.,  and  the  story  of  Fa- 


ther Jacques  Marquette,  missionary-ex- 
plorer, are  integral  parts  of  the  past  from 
which  the  Nation  draws  its  traditions  and 
ideals. 

Father  Marquette's  exploration  of  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi  River 
was  instrumental  in  opening  that  area 
of  the  Nation  to  the  pioneers  who  fol- 
lowed. 

Certainly  all  would  agree  that  Father 
Marquette  deserves  an  important  place 
In  our  history  books. 

Perhaps  less  well  known,  but  equally 
deserving  of  recognition,  is  the  part  St. 
Ignace  played  in  the  Father  Marquette 
story. 

He  founded  the  town  and  his  home 
mission  there  300  years  ago. 

It  was  from  St.  Ignace  that  he  set  out 
on  explorations.  It  was  at  his  St.  Ignace 
mission  that  he  did  much  of  his  religious 
work. 

It  was  of  this  town  that  he  spoke  of  as 
"his  beloved  St.  Ignace"  during  his  fatal 
illness  and  it  is  there  where  he  is  now 
buried. 

Residents  of  St.  Ignace  this  year  cele- 
brate the  town's  tercentennial. 

In  light  of  the  town's  special  relevance 
to  the  history  of  our  Nation,  I  intro- 
duce a  resolution  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  proclaim  the  occasion  of  the  cele- 
bration of  the  tercentennial. 

In  this  small  way,  the  entire  Nation 
can  take  part  in  this  year-long  celebra- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  brief  biography  of  Father 
Marquette,  by  Dr.  Lewis  Beeson  recently 
retired  secretary  of  the  Michigan  His- 
torical Commission,  and  the  wording  of 
the  Joint  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Oambrell)  .  The  joint  resolution  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  Joint  resolution 
and  biography  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  36)  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  proclaim  the 
occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  ter- 
centennial of  St.  Ignace,  Mich.,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Hart,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Rxs.  36 

Whereas  St.  Ignace,  Michigan,  was  estab- 
lished as  a  conununlty  In  1671,  and  has  con- 
tinued as  such  ever  since;  and 

Whereas  its  founder  was  the  renowned 
missionary-explorer.  Father  Jacques  Mar- 
quette; and 

Whereas  St.  Ignace  was  his  home  mission 
and  his  remains  are  buried  there,  although 
he  was  of  French  birth  and  In  the  service  of 
the  Jesuit  order  headquartered  at  Montreal, 
Canada;  and 

Whereas  he  departed  from  St.  Ignace  with 
Father  JoUlet  to  explore  the  Great  Lakes  to 
the  west  and  the  Mississippi  River  as  far 
south  as  its  confluence  with  the  Arkansas 
River;  and 

Whereas  Marquette  and  Jolllet  and  their 
party  were  the  first  Europeans  to  penetrate 
this  vast  wilderness  destined  to  become  the 
heartland  of  America;  and 

Whereas  the  maps  and  Journals  of  his  ex- 
plorations have  provided  Information  about 
the  Indians  who  Inhabited  the  area,  the  ge- 
ography, the  topvography,  and  the  climate  of 
the  midwest,  which  In  turn  was  of  invaluable 


assistance  to  the  men  who  subsequently 
opened  up  and  developed  this  Nation;  and 

Whereas  he  administered  both  to  the 
spiritual  and  physical  needs  of  all  the  peo- 
ple with  whom  he  came  In  contact;  and 

Whereas  In  his  dying  days  he  referred  to 
the  community  which  he  founded  as  "his  be- 
loved St.  Ignace";  and 

Whereas  St.  Ignace  is  inextricably  woven 
Into  the  fabric  of  our  Nation — Into  Its  dreams 
and  deeds.  Into  Its  legend  and  history — and 
the  future  of  St.  Ignace  Is  inseparable  from 
that  of  the  rest  of  America:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President  Is 
authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation to  announce  the  celebration  of  the 
tercentennial  of  the  founding  of  St.  Ignace, 
Michigan  throughout  1971. 

The  biography,  presented  by  Mr.  Hart, 
is  as  follows: 

Synopsis  or  MAEQtrrrTZ's  Cakekx 

Marquette  arrived  at  Quebec  from  France 
on  September  20.  1666.  On  October  10,  1666, 
he  was  sent  to  Three  Rivers  to  study  the 
Algonquian  language.  Sometime  after 
April  21,  1668,  he  left  Montreal  for  "the  Ot- 
tawa country."  with  Father  Liouls  le  Boesme, 
arriving  at  the  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie  sometime 
m  the  summer.  Marquette  left  the  Sault  in 
August,  1669,  for  the  Mission  of  La  Points 
du  Saint  Esprit  at  Chequamegon  Bay,  Wis- 
consin, arriving  there  September  13,  1669. 
He  spent  eighteen  months  at  La  Pointe, 
traveling  aroimd  Lake  Superior  and  to  Lake 
Nlplgon.  In  the  spring  of  1671,  be  abandoned 
La  Polnte,  and  with  the  Huron  and  Ottawa 
who  lived  near  the  mission,  retreated  through 
the  S&ult  to  Mackinac  Island  where  the  Mis- 
sion of  St.  Ignace  had  been  established  in 
the  winter  of  1669-70.  Soon  afterward.  In  the 
summer  or  early  fall  of  1671,  Marquette 
moved  the  Mission  of  St.  Ignace  to  the  north- 
em  mainland  of  the  strait  of  Michillniacki- 
nac. 

Marquette  remained  at  the  Mission  of  St. 
Ignace  until  May  17,  1673,  when  be  set  out 
under  the  leadership  of  Louis  Jollet  "to  visit 
the  lands  that  dwell  along  the  Mississippi 
River."  They  proceeded  to  Green  Bay  and  up 
the  Pox  River  to  De  Pere,  where  the  Mission 
of  St.  FYancls  Xavler  had  been  removed  some- 
time during  the  winter  of  1671-72.  Jollet  and 
and  Marquette  journeyed  up  the  Pox  River, 
portaged  to  the  Wisconsin  River  and  reached 
the  Mississippi  River  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Wisconsin,  June  17,  1673.  The  two  traveled 
down  the  Mississippi  as  far  as  the  mouth  of 
the  Arkansas  River. 

On  July  17,  1673,  Jollet  and  Marquette  be- 
gan their  return  up  the  Mississippi.  On  their 
return  journey,  Jollet  and  Marquette  took 
the  Illinois  River,  a  shorter  route  than  tiie 
Wisconsin-Fox.  About  seven  miles  below  the 
present  Ottawa-nilnols.  they  visited  for 
three  days  the  nUnols  Indians  at  their  vil- 
lage of  Old  Kalkaskia.  Marquette  promised 
the  Indians  to  return  emd  establish  a  mis- 
sion. They  reached  Lake  Michigan  via  either 
the  Des  Plalnes-Cblcago  or  Des  Plaines- 
Calumet  rivers,  returning  to  the  Mission  of 
St.  Francis  Xavler  at  De  Pere  at  the  end  of 
September,  1673,  where  they  stayed  the 
winter  to  rest,  recuperate,  and  write  their 
reports  of  their  journey. 

In  the  spring,  Jollet  left  for  Quebec.  Mar- 
quette was  detained  at  St.  Francis  Xavler 
because  of  Illness  until  October  25,  1674, 
when  be  set  out  for  the  Illinois  country. 
Reaching  "the  river  of  the  portage"  (the 
Chicago  or  the  Calumet)  on  December  4,  he 
and  bis  companions  were  forced  by  the  bad 
weather  and  Marquette's  Illness  to  winter 
two  leagues  up  the  river.  Marquette  started 
for  BUilkaskla  March  30,  1675,  reaching  It 
April  9.  But  Marquette  was  too  HI  to  re- 
main. He  was  forced  to  leave  at  Eastertlme, 
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1675.  His  hope  waa  to  reach  his  MISBion  erf 
St.  Ignace  before  he  died.  He  died  on  his  way 
to  St.  Ignace  May  18,  1676.  at  the  mouth  of 
a  river  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan. 

On  May  18,  1677,  Marquette's  remains  were 
disinterred  by  a  party  of  Indians  and  taken 
to  St.  Ignace,  where  he  was  burled  with  full 
ceremony  June  8,  1675. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  37— 
INTRODUCTION  OP  A  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION RELATING  TO  'COM- 
MUNITY  TOTAL    HEALTH    WEEK" 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  noth- 
ing the  92d  Congress  will  consider  is  more 
criKial  than  legislation  relating  to  Amer- 
ica's ciurent  health  crisis.  During  the 
91st  Congress,  one  bill  in  10  was  related 
to  the  health  field. 

In  an  effort  to  promote  cooperation 
and  harmony  between  the  Government 
and  orgsuiizations  dealing  with  programs 
to  Improve  the  effectiveness  of  our  cur- 
rent health-care  system.  I  am  proud  to 
introduce  today,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  Joint  resolution  to  establish  a 
national  "Community  Total  Health 
Week." 

The  growing  awareness  and  concern 
about  health  matters  on  the  Federal  level 
is  a  consequence  of  State  and  local  com- 
munity involvement  in  activities  to  im- 
prove community  health  and  services  for 
many  years.  In  the  county  of  Los  Angeles 
and  the  State  of  California,  Community 
Health  Week  has  been  proclaimed  and 
observed  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Ruth  Tem- 
ple, with  our  Governor  serving  as  hon- 
orary chairman.  Its  major  contribution 
has  been  to  unite  both  voluntary  and 
official  agencies  into  a  single  effort 
focused  uptxi  community  health. 

The  Community  Health  Association, 
Inc ,  headquartered  in  Los  Angeles.  Is 
prepared  to  provide  all  the  information 
about  Community  Total  Health  Week  it 
has  gathered  in  its  26  years  of  experience. 
Any  interested  community  will  be  able 
to  conduct  a  week  which  will  be  truly 
educational  and  productive.  These  ac- 
tivities will  provide  the  entire  Nation 
with  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
a  unified,  voluntary  health  education 
effort  and  training  program  which  joins 
medical  professionals,  voluntary  health 
organizations,  schools,  businesses,  and 
labor  and  civic  groups  to  eliminate  pre- 
ventable diseases  and  work  together  to 
achieve  the  highest  level  of  health  care 
and  services  for  every  American. 

I  believe  a  Community  Total  Health 
Week  can  serve  as  a  constructive  en- 
couragement to  o\ir  communities  and 
local  organizations  to  work  together  to 
make  America  a  healthier  place  for  all 
of  us  to  live  in. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Qajcbreh.).  The  joint  resolution  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  joint  resolu- 
tion will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  37)  to 
authorize  the  President  to  issue  annually 
a  proclamation  designating  the  calendar 


week  during  which  the  third  Wednesday 
of  March  occurs  as  'Commuruty  Total 
Health  Week,"  introduced  by  Mr.  Crans- 
ton, was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

BJ.  Rn.  37 
Whereas  an  Indispensable  element  of  the 
strength,  the  freedom,  and  the  constructive 
world  leadership  of  any  nation  is  the  good 
health  of  its  citizens; 

Whereas  the  Implementation  of  a  total 
health  program  during  a  CommuiUty  Total 
Health  Week  brings  people  of  a  community 
together  and  affords  them  an  opportunity  to 
health  educational  effort  and  training  pro- 
gram involving  the  cooperation  of  physi- 
cians, dentists,  voluntary  health  organiza- 
tions, private  homes,  churches,  public-  and 
religious-sponsored  schools,  business,  labor, 
youth,  parent,  senior  citizen,  and  other  civic 
associations  and  organizations,  and  all  other 
groups  of  people  wtlhln  the  community  as 
a  community  total  health  team  for  the  com- 
mon causes  of  ( 1 )  eliminating  preventable 
diseases,  disorders,  and  tragedies  from  the 
community,  and  (3)  working  together  to 
gain  the  highest  attainable  mutual  reward;; 
in  positive  health  benetfls  and  hiunan  bet- 
terment: 

Whereas  an  ever  larger  number  of  com- 
munities are  obeerv-lng  a  Community  Health 
Week;  and 

Whereas  the  Commumty  Health  Associa- 
tion. Incorporated,  with  headquarters  In  Los 
Angeles,  Oallfornla.  stands  ready  to  give  to 
any  Interested  community  information  and 
the  full  benefit  of  Its  twenty-six  years  of  ex- 
perience la  oonununlty  organization  and 
Community  Health  Week-total  health  pro- 
gram development:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Rtsotved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Prealdent  U  authorized  and  requested  to  Is- 
sue annually  a  proclamation — 

( 1 )  designating  the  calendar  week  during 
which  the  third  Wednesday  of  March  occurs 
as    "Community  Total  Health  Week": 

(3)  urging  Federal.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernment agencies,  as  well  as  citizens  and  pri- 
vate organizations,  to  observe  such  week  with 
educational  efforts  and  other  appropriate  ac- 
tlviues  which — 

(A)  foeter  personal  responslbUlty,  diligent 
work,  aeU-help.  concern  for  those  less  ad- 
vantaged, and  the  more  effective  use  of  all 
essential  health  services  and  the  total  re- 
source* available  to  the  home,  the  place  of 
business,  the  school,  and  the  total  commu- 
nity for  the  maximum  benefit  of  all  members 
of  the  community  without  regard  to  race, 
creed,  color,  sex,  national  origin,  or  finan- 
cial means, 

(B)  encourage  community  unity, 

(C)  Inspire  love  of  cotintry,  and  one's  fel- 
lowman, 

(O)  highlight  the  extent  to  which  essen- 
tial health  care  Is  unavailable  to  many  and 
only  partially  available  to  many  others  and 
the  need  to  extend  essential  health  services 
to  all  those  in  the  community  not  now  ef- 
fectively served:  and 

(3)  calling  upon  the  communities  of  our 
Nation  to  cooperate  with  the  medical  and 
dental  societies  and  other  professional  so- 
cieties within  their  communities — 

(A)  to  form  local  citizens'  community 
total  health  teams; 

(B)  to  launch  in  their  respective  com- 
munities a  Community  Total  Health  Week 
and  annual  community  total  health  program 
as  a  strong  continuing  campaign  for  the  pre- 
vention and  reduction  of  all  preventable  dis- 
eases, disorders,  and  tragedies  for  all  mem- 
bers of  their  respective  communities:  and 

(C)  to    aid    all    oommunlty    members    In 
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pursuing  and  obtaining  maximum  mutual 
benefits  in  health,  community  unity,  pros- 
perity, happiness,  personal  development,  and 
service,  and  a  rich,  abundant,  and  loving  lue 
with  their  feUow  men. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPSONORS  OF 

BILLS 

S.    41 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dolki,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Allen j ,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley),  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)'  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Pakntn)! 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  HardI 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr! 
HoLLiNcs),  the  Senator  from  Miimesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator  from  New 
York  ( Mr.  Javits J ,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Packwood),  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  ( Mr,  Pearson  ) ,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  ( Mr.  Scott)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young  )  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
41,  to  establish  the  National  Information 
and  Resource  Center  for  the  Handi- 
capped. 

B.    78 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wcxjD)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  78 
to  amend  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Act  of 
1956  to  provide  a  criminal  penalty  for 
shooting  at  certain  birds,  fish,  and  other 
animals  from  an  aircraft. 

S.     193 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  ( Mr.  Hart  ) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGov- 
ERN),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Mondalb)  ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood).  and  the  Senator  from  Dli- 
nois  ( Mr.  Percy  )  were  tulded  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  192,  the  Marine  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  to  end  ocean  dumping. 
8.  aai 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  282,  to  amend  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  in  order  to  establish 
economic  incentives  for  the  return,  reuse, 
and  recycling  of  packaging,  to  reduce  the 
public  costs  of  packaging  and  other  solid 
waste  disposal,  to  require  national  stand- 
ards for  controlling  the  amount  and  en- 
virormiental  quality  of  packaging,  and 
for  other  punxjses. 

8.    333 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole>  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  323  to  amend 
section  4491  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the  weight 
portion  of  the  excise  tax  on  the  use  of 
civil    aircraft    shall    apply    to    piston- 
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engined  aircraft  only  if  they  have  a 
maximum  certificated  takeoff  weight  of 
more  than  6.000  poimds. 

S.    601 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  with  my  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Ohio,  in  cosponsor- 
ing  S.  601  which  will  amend  section  7  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 
This  measure  is  premised  upon  the  rec- 
ognition that  regional  watersheds  are  ra- 
tional units  for  the  control  of  stream  and 
river  pollution. 

In  Ohio,  we  have  had  considerable  suc- 
cess with  the  Miami  Conservancy  Dis- 
trict. The  catastrophic  Miami  River  flood 
of  1913  demonstrated  the  need  for  its 
creation  as  a  flood  control  agency.  Its 
activities  were  broadened  in  Jime  of  1968 
to  include  water  quality  management. 
The  regional  programs  recommended  by 
Its  staff  include  the  construction  of  an 
area  waste-water-treatment  facility  near 
Franklin.  Ohio,  instream  aeration,  de- 
velopment of  a  stream  appearance  pro- 
gram to  provide  for  the  eliniination  of 
litter,  preparation  of  a  detailed  analysis 
for  flow  augmentation,  continuation  of 
the  regional  water  quality  management 
program,  and  the  development  of  a  net- 
work for  collection  of  nonaqueous  liquid 
Industrial  residuals. 

Unquestionably,  problems  of  our  en- 
vironment must  receive  comprehensive 
treatment.  These  problems  range  from 
the  dumping  of  garbage  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  the  disposal  of  radioactive  waste 
material.  I  think  it  is  appropriate,  how- 
ever, with  respect  to  pollution  of  Amer- 
ica's streams  that  we  allow  regional 
watershed  conservation  organizations  to 
apply  for  Federal  funds  so  that  they  may 
attack  the  Important  problem  of  water 
pollution  on  a  watershed  basis.  This  will 
not  be  the  extent  of  our  concern  and  ac- 
tion. But  it  will  be  an  important  step  in 
America's  fight  to  preserve  the  quality 
of  our  environment.  I  am  delighted  to 
join  with  my  distinquished  colleague. 
Senator  Saxbe,  in  cosponsoring  this 
measure  and  I  would  hope  that  it  may 
receive  favorable  action  during  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress. 


ADDITIONAL     COSPONSORS     OF     A 
JOINT  RESOLUTION 

SENATE  JOINT  BESOLtTTlON  1  5 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
I  invited  all  Senators  to  cosponsor  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  15  which  would  des- 
ignate the  third  week  of  April  as  Earth 
Week.  The  strong  and  bipartisan  re- 
sponse to  this  resolution — 28  Senators 
have  already  joined  as  cosponsors — has 
been  most  heartening  and  I  am  very 
hopeful  that  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
will  join  in  cosponsoring  the  Earth  Week 
proposal. 

Support  continues  to  build  nationwide 
as  well  for  an  armual  Earth  Week.  The 
National  Governors  Conference  recently 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  rec- 
ommending that  the  Governors  issue 
proclamations  declaring  Earth  Week  in 
their  respective  States. 

And  Earth  Week,  which  I  have  pro- 
posed as  a  nationwide  State  and  local 
effort,  has  been  endorsed  by  national  en- 


vironmental and  conservation  organiza- 
tions including  the  Citizens  Committee 
on  Natural  Resources,  the  Conservation 
Foundation,  Defenders  of  Wildlife,  En- 
vironmental Action.  Inc.,  Friends  of  the 
Earth,  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  Amer- 
ica, the  National  Audubon  Society,  Na- 
tional Parks  and  Conservation  Associa- 
tion, National  Recreation  and  Parks  As- 
sociation, National  Wildlife  Federation, 
Sierra  Club,  and  the  Wilderness  Society. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
next  printing  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
15,  the  following  28  Senators  be  added  as 
cosponsors : 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  , 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Burdick)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Case)  ,  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Pulbright),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey), the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  .  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee), 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
McIntyre)  ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  MoNDALE),  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  ,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire),  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Cormecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  ,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stevenson),  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower),  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams). 


on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to  make  a 
study  of  national  fuels  and  energy  policy. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  50 — SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  AMEND- 
ING RULE  XXII  OF  THE  STANDING 
RULES  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  DOLE  submitted  a  resolution  (S. 
Res.  50)  amending  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  with  re- 
sp>ect  to  the  aflarmative  vote  required  for 
the  limitation  of  debate  on  successive 
motions,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dole  when  he 
submitted  the  resolution  appear  later  in 
the  Record  under  the  appropriate  head- 
ing.) 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  A 
RESOLUTION 

SXNATX  RESOLUTION  45 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd),  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inoitye),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 45,  to  authorize  the  Committee 


A  NEW  UNITED  STATES-CHINA 
POLICY— AMENDMENT 

amendment  no.  4 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  several 
weeks  ago,  I  submitted  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 18  which  calls  for  the  formulation 
of  a  new  China  policy.  That  resolution 
contains  three  specific  proposals  upon 
which  the  framework  of  a  new  policy  can 
and  should  be  based. 

Since  that  time  I  have  been  gratified 
by  the  favorable  response  we  have  had 
to  the  resolution — ^in  the  media,  among 
my  colleagues,  from  China  experts,  and 
even  from  representatives  of  a  number 
of  Asian  nations.  The  positive  reaction 
has  been  beyond  our  most  optimistic  ex- 
pectations. We  were,  if  anything,  per- 
haps unduly  conservative  in  our  expecta- 
tions since  developments  in  the  last  2 
weeks  have  demonstrated  explicity  that 
this  Is  truly  an  idea  whose  time  has  come. 

Shortly  after  I  submitted  my  resolu- 
tion, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York,  Senator  Javits,  submitted  his 
own  thoughtiul  and  rather  different  res- 
olution regarding  the  China  problem. 
Shortly  before  this,  our  able  colleague 
from  South  Dakota,  Senator  McGovern, 
delivered  an  excellent  address  on  the 
need  for  a  fresh  approach  to  this  prob- 
lem. Then,  last  week  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  Senator  Hughes,  myself  and 
others,  a  number  of  leading  China  ex- 
perts were  brought  together  here  for  a 
2-day  conference  under  the  auspices  of 
the  fund  for  new  priorities.  It  seems 
clear  that  a  strong  body  of  opinion  here 
shares  my  view  that  we  can  and  must 
lead  the  way  on  this  vital  question. 

I  would  like  to  say  just  a  few  words 
at  this  point  about  last  week's  confer- 
ence. The  press  gave  extensive  coverage 
to  the  heated  exchange  of  views  during 
one  of  the  sessions.  It  also  tended  to 
emphasize  differences  among  the  par- 
ticipants and  the  fact  that  these  led  oc- 
casionally to  intemperate  remarks.  The 
sessions  were  heated  and  the  language 
was,  at  times,  rough  and  there  was  evi- 
dence of  an  ideological  and  generation 
gap,  if  you  will.  But  these,  in  my  opinion, 
demonstrate  the  very  utility  and  vitality 
of  the  meetings.  I  applaud  those  heated 
exchanges  which  legitimately  repre- 
sented the  airing  of  learned  and  strongly 
held  views.  Radical  or  conservative, 
young  or  old,  these  participants  repre- 
sented the  very  best  that  this  country 
has  as  China  experts.  Some  may  quarrel 
with  the  opinions  but  I  doubt  that  any 
will  contest  the  credentials  or  the  sin- 
cerity of  those  expressing  them.  Fiery 
personalities  can  and  often  do  generate 
light  Bs  well  as  heat.  In  short,  I  believe 
we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Senator 
Hughes  and  the  fund  for  doing  such  a 
splendid  job  in  bringing  these  views  to- 
gether. 

My  own  resolution  received  attention 
from  experts  present  at  the  conference 
and  my  aides  at  the  conference  and  I 
learned  and  profited  from  this.  For  ex- 
ample, our  proposal  that  the  United 
States  finally  remove  its  thumb  from 
the  pie  and  let  the  Chinese  on  the  main- 
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land  and  Taiwan  sit  down  to  try  to  set- 
tle their  differences  by  and  between 
themselves  met  with  wide  approval.  I 
have  yet  to  hear  anything  but  strong 
support  for  this  basic  approach. 

Reaction  was  a  good  deal  more  re- 
served, however,  on  that  part  of  the 
resolution  calling  for  the  creation  of  an 
Asian  seat  in  place  of  the  permanent 
Security  Council  seat  presently  occu- 
pied by  the  Republic  of  China.  Advocates 
of  the  various  philosophies  seemed  to 
agree  that  the  time  for  an  approach  of 
this  sort  to  the  \JJS.  membership  ques- 
tion has  probably  passed.  Most  appeared 
to  feel  that  both  Chinas,  In  their  own 
ways,  would  not  support  or  accept  the 
transformation  of  the  Chinese  seat, 
dating  from  the  signing  of  the  UN. 
Charter,  into  a  wider  Asian  seat.  Ex- 
perts at  the  conference  and  elsewhere 
seem  collectively  to  feel  that  a  resolu- 
tion to  admit  the  People's  Republic  will 
probably  prevail  as  early  as  next  fall. 

I  will  admit  to  having  mixed  emotions 
on  this  question.  Since  I  submitted  my 
resolution,  representatives  of  several 
leading  Asian  nations  have  called  my  of- 
fice to  express  their  Interest  In  and  sup- 
port for  this  proposal.  I  said  in  my  floor 
statement  at  the  time  I  submitted  it 
thatr— 

The  proposition  has  cotulderable  appeal 
to  the  other  Aaian  Nation*  who  may  share 
In   this  seating  arrangement. 

Tliat  Statement  remains  as  valid  now 
as  it  then  was.  Finally,  one  cannot  predict 
with  absolute  assurance  the  reaction  of 
the  People's  Republic  or  the  Republic  of 
China  because,  so  far  as  I  Imow.  the  prop- 
osition has  never  been  directed  to 
either. 

I  believe,  nevertheless,  that  this  body 
must  express  its  will  in  terms  of  present 
reality.  For  20  years,  the  United  States 
in  Its  policy  on  this  question  has  refused 
to  face  reality  and  this  must  change. 
Whatever  resolution  may  be  adopted  as 
reflecting  the  sense  of  this  body,  it  must 
look  to  the  realities  of  the  present  and 
not  to  the  past  or  to  some  fanciful  desire 
for  the  future. 

In  anticipation,  therefore,  of  the  prob- 
ability not  only  that  both  Chinas  would 
oppose  creation  of  a  permanent  Asian 
seat  out  of  the  Chinese  seat  but  also  that 
the  U-N.  membership  would  sustain  them 
in  their  objections.  I  am  now  convinced 
that,  on  balance.  Resolution  No.  18  will 
be  a  stronger  and  more  valid  statement 
of  present  realities  through  amendment 
of  that  part  calling  for  such  a  seat. 

I  would  like  to  submit  the  following 
amendment : 

AMrNDMENT    NO.    4 

Delete  the  last  two  paragraphs  of  the 
resolution  and  substitute  therefor  the 
following  paragraph: 

Resolved.  That  the  United  States  introduce 
In  the  twenty-sixth  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  a  draft  resolution  proposing  ttiat 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  be  admitted 
to  membership  in  the  United  Nations  and 
all  organizations  related  to  it  and  that  the 
United  States  should  not  seek  to  oppose,  as 
a  permanent  member  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, a  determloatlon  by  the  UN.  membership 
and  the  U.N  secretariat  with  reapect  to  the 
occupancy  of  the  permanent  Chinese  seat  In 
the  Security  Council. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Oambrell).  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  be  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  4)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  now. 
there  has  been  some  disagreement  In  legal 
circles  as  to  whether  or  not  the  United 
States  has  any  right  as  a  Security  Coun- 
cil member  to  oppose  certain  seating  ar- 
rangements in  the  United  Nations.  I  am 
saying  here  that  the  United  States,  what- 
ever the  argxmients  about  its  right, 
should  as  a  ix>licy  not  seek  to  block  the 
clear  will  of  the  U.N.  membership  on  this 
Issue.  How  can  we  castigate  the  People's 
Republic  for  having  in  the  past  sup- 
posedly ignored  the  opinions  of  the  world 
commimity  of  naticuis  and  then  make  It 
a  policy  of  doing  It  ourselves  on  this 
issue? 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  S  19  AND 
S.  581  TO  AMEND  THE  EXPORT- 
IMPORT  BANK  ACT  OF  1945 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  will 
hold  hearings  on  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
March  22  and  23,  1971.  on  the  follow- 
ing bills: 

S.  19,  to  amend  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  IMS  to  allow  for  greater  expansion 
of  the  exjxirt  trade  of  the  United  States,  to 
exclude  Bank  receipts  and  disbursements 
from  the  budget  of  the  United  States  Oov- 
emment.  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  561,  to  amend  the  Export- Import  Bank 
Act  of  1045.  as  amended,  to  allow  for  greater 
expansion  of  the  export  trade  of  the  United 
Statee.  to  exclude  Bank  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements from  the  budget  of  the  United 
States  Government,  to  extend  for  thret  years 
the  period  within  which  the  Bank  is  author- 
ized to  exercise  Its  functions,  to  increase  the 
Bank's  lending  authority  and  Its  authority  to 
Issue,  against  fractional  reserves  and  against 
full  reserves,  Insurance  and  guarantees,  to 
authorize  the  Bank  to  Issue  for  purchase  by 
any  purchaser  Its  obligations  maturing  sub- 
sequent to  June  30.  1976.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  hearings  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  on 
Monday.  March  22,  1971,  to  room  5302 
New  Senate  OfDce  Building. 

Persons  desiring  to  testify  or  to  sub- 
mit written  statements  In  connection 
with  these  hearings  should  notify  Mr. 
Dudley  L.  O'Neal,  Jr ,  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs, 
room  5300.  New  Senate  OCQce  Building. 
Washington.  DC.  20510.  telephone 
225-7391. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  FARM 
HOUSING  PROGRAM 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  announce  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urb€in  Affairs,  will  hold  a  1-day 
hearing  on  March  2.  1971,  on  the  farm 
housing  program  which  Is  administered 
by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  of 
the  Dep>artment  of  Agriculture. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to 
receive  testimony  on  the  proposed  cut- 
back by  the  administration  in  the  fund- 
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Ing  of  the  farm  housing  program  for  the 
last  half  of  fiscal  year  1971. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  In  room  5302 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  Tuesday 
March  2.  1971.  commencing  at  10  ajn. 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES— NO- 
TICE   OF    HEARINGS 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
announce  that  hearings  on  the  budget 
estimates  Included  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  related  agencies  ap- 
propriation bill  will  be  held  by  the  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations charged  with  the  responsibil- 
ity for  that  bill  beginning  Friday,  Feb- 
ruary 19.  Secretary  Morton  will  be  the 
first  witness. 

The  hearings  will  begin  at  10  In  the 
morning  and  at  2  in  the  afternoon,  and 
will  be  held  in  room  1114,  New  Senate 
Office  Building.  They  are  scheduled  at 
least  through  March  19  for  departmen- 
tal witnesses. 

I  have  set  aside  Monday,  March  22  to 
hear  Members  of  Congress,  and  I  will 
appreciate  it  if  they  will  advise  me  or 
the  clerk  of  the  subcommittee  as  soon 
as  possible  if  they  desire  to  appear. 

The  subcommittee  will  hear  from  out- 
side witnesses  at  a  later  date  which  will 
be  coordinated  with  their  appearances 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations so  as  to  save  them  the  neces- 
sity for  a  second  trip  to  Washington. 


CONVENTION  WITH  NICARAGUA 
AND  EXTRADITION  TREATY  WITH 
SPAIN— A  UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  recall  that  earlier  today  the 
Joint  leadership  obtained  permission  to 
vote  on  Executive  L  and  Executive  N, 
91st  Congress,  second  session,  this  after- 
noon. Because  of  developments  which 
have  occurred  since  that  time.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  agreement 
be  vitiated  and  that  after  an  explana- 
tion of  these  noncontroversial  matters, 
one  being  a  treaty  and  the  other  a  con- 
vention, the  vote  occur  on  both  of  them 
at  not  later  than  1  o'clock  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Oambreix).  Is  there  objection?  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous  consent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows: 

Oriered,  That  at  1  p.m.  on  Wednesday, 
February  17,  1971.  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote 
on  the  resolution  of  ratification  to  the  Con- 
vention with  Nicaragua  terminating  the 
Bryan-Chamorro  Treaty  of  1914  (Ex.  L.  91»t 
Cong..  3d  sess.):  to  be  Immediately  followed 
by  a  vote  on  the  resolution  of  ratification 
to  the  Extradition  Treaty  with  Spain  (Ex.  N. 
91st  Cong..  2d  seas.). 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  SOVIET  JEWS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  because  we 
have  recently  had  dramatic  proof  that 
the  worldwide  voice  of  protest  can  make 
a  difference  to  the  Kremlin,  it  Is  time 
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that  all  men  of  good  will  join  together 
In  condemning  the  continuing  anti- 
semitism  that  today  is  so  rampant  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Our  common  con- 
science still  bears  the  scars  of  our  silence 
in  the  1930's.  History  must  not  record 
that  in  the  1970's  we  again  closed  our 
eyes  and  our  hearts  to  the  persecution  of 
the  Jewish  people. 

When  the  Soviet  leaders  commuted  the 
death  sentences  and  lightened  the  other 
severe  penalties  that  had  been  imposed 
against  the  alleged  hijackers  of  a  Rus- 
sian aircraft,  they  demonstrated  that 
they  will  not  remain  insensitive  to  an 
em^ged  world.  But  rather  than  allow 
this  one  victory  to  blind  us  to  the  con- 
tinuing state  of  affairs  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  we  should  use  it  as  an  occasion 
to  redouble  our  efforts  in  order  that  the 
Russian  Government  put  to  a  stop,  once 
and  for  all,  its  longstanding  policy  of 
anti-Semitism. 

While  some  may  say  that  the  Russian 
brand  of  cultural  and  religious  discrim- 
ination Is  not  the  equivalent  of  the  Ger- 
man slaughter  of  the  1930's  and  1940's, 
to  my  mind  they  do  have  a  common 
goal — the  annihilation  of  a  race  and  re- 
ligion. One  was  physical  extermination, 
the  other  is  spiritual  and  cultural  death. 
But  both  represent  a  similar  kind  of 
genocide  For  this  reason,  freedom -loving 
people  everywhere  must  vocalize  their 
abhorrence  of  the  way  in  which  the  So- 
viet Union  is  denying  certain  rights  to 
three  million  of  its  citizens.  We  must  do 
80  for  two  reasons:  first,  because  it  is 
right;  and  second,  because  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  protests  of  enraged  men 
and  women  can  affect  Soviet  policy. 

Two  factors  in  my  own  background 
have  led  me  to  take  the  floor  on  this 
subject.  First,  my  father  was  the 
US.  representative  on  the  United  Na- 
tions War  Crimes  Commission.  His  was 
the  voice  and  force  in  our  Government 
that  caused  genocide  to  be  considered  as 
a  war  crime  and  handled  as  such  at  the 
Nuremberg  trials.  Originally,  pussyfoot- 
ing legalists  in  the  State  Department 
bad  opposed  this  concept  and,  because 
of  my  father's  strong  views,  worked  out 
his  ouster  from  the  War  Crimes  Commis- 
sion. But  he  went  to  the  bar  of  public 
opinion  and  won  a  reversal  of  policy  to 
the  effect  that  genocide  would  be  con- 
sidered a  war  crime  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. Earlier,  his  cousin,  Robert  T.  Pell, 
had  been  in  charge  of  the  activities  of 
the  Intergovernmental  Committee  on 
Refugees  in  attempting  to  resettle  the 
German  Jews  in  Western  Hemisphere 
countries.  Arthur  D.  Morse  has  poign- 
antly described  these  activities  in  his 
book.  "While  Six  Million  Died.  A  Chroni- 
cle of  American  Apathy." 

Second,  my  own  experience  has  made 
me  conscious  of  the  problem,  too.  I  re- 
member when,  in  1948,  shortly  after  I 
opened  the  American  Consulate  General 
In  Bratislava,  an  anti-Jewish  pogrom- 
like  riot  took  place  there,  and  I  gave 
sanctuary  to  intended  victims  of  it  In 
our  Consulate  General.  Then,  for  sev- 
eral years,  I  was  vice  president  of  the 
International  Rescue  Committee  auid  In 
charge  of  their  program  of  looking  after 
Hungarian  refugees  from  the  1956  revo- 


lution. The  International  Rescue  Com- 
mittee has  always  been  particularly  con- 
cerned with  intellectuals  and  profes- 
sional people  who  are  political  refugees. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  particularly 
conscious  of  the  oppression  suffered  by 
Jews  and  sympathetic  to  their  plight. 

Before  we  can  decry  the  conditions 
that  presently  exist  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  we 
must  imderstand  them.  The  Jews  in  Rus- 
sia are  recognized  as  a  nationality  and 
are  permitted  the  same  rights  supposedly 
granted  every  nationality  by  the  State. 
During  the  first  30  years  after  the  Rus- 
sian revolution,  the  Government  sup- 
ported a  wide  network  of  cultural  and 
educational  institutions  for  the  Jews. 
Yiddish  was  recognized  as  an  official 
national  language;  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  l>ooks  were  published;  there 
were  110  permanent  Yiddish  theaters; 
and  as  late  as  1940  there  were  100,000 
youngsters  in  Yiddish  schools.  Although 
the  regime  was  ideologically  committed 
to  atheism,  in  practice  It  permitted  free- 
dom of  worship  to  all  groups  and  as- 
serted the  principles  of  equality  of  reli- 
gion. The  ritual  necessities  of  the  Jewish 
faith — the  prayer  books,  the  devotional 
articles,  religious  calendars  Eind  the  like 
were  produced  as  needed.  Jews  were  es- 
sentially the  coequals  of  other  religious 
groups  and  nationalities. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  1920's  the 
new  Russian  leaders  established  the  Jew- 
ish Autonomous  Province  of  Biro-Bidjan 
as  a  center  of  Jewish  settlement,  culture 
and  self-government  within  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  idea  of  providing  a  ser>arate 
area  for  Jewish  colonization  was  first 
conceived  in  1928.  Its  raison  d'etre  was 
the  necessity  to  find  employment  for  the 
millions  of  small  Jewish  businessmen 
who  had  been  forced  from  their  previ- 
ous occupations  by  the  revolution.  Be- 
cause the  new  system  abolished  private 
enterprise,  it  required  a  complete  change 
in  the  Jewish  way  of  life  in  Russia.  One 
way  to  solve  this  problem  of  what  we 
today  would  call  rehabilitation  was  to 
settle  large  numbers  of  Jews  on  the  land. 
The  Communists  saw  agriculture  as  a 
constructive  occupation  which  would 
turn  the  former  Jewish  bourgeoisie  into 
a  "productive"  element  of  their  new  so- 
ciety. The  site  decided  upon  was  Blro- 
Bidjan.  taking  its  name  from  its  two 
rivers  which  form  the  boundary  of  Man- 
churia. TTie  area,  over  22,000  square 
miles.  Is  5,000  miles  from  Moscow.  It  is 
land  that  is  rich  in  resources,  but  poor  in 
climate.  Because  the  Government  was 
interested  In  attracting  Jewish  settlers 
in  the  area — which  became  an  autono- 
mous state  in  1934 — every  encourage- 
ment was  given  to  the  Jews  to  migrate 
there.  By  the  end  of  World  War  II,  Jew- 
ish popiUation  in  the  region  had  reached 
30,000. 

By  1948,  however,  things  had  changed. 
Stalin  had  by  then  destroyed  all  Jewish 
commimal  and  cultural  institutions,  in- 
cluding publishing  houses  and  printing 
presses.  The  famed  Jewish  theaters  were 
closed  and  the  Yiddish  actors,  writers, 
and  leaders  were  liquidated.  There  is  to- 
day not  a  single  Yiddish  school  or  class 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  With  the  closing  of 
synagogues,  Jews  have  been  deprived  of 


a  place  in  which  to  worship  God  in  their 
own  w««r,  with  the  termination  of  semi- 
naries, Jews  cannot  become  educated  to 
become  rabbis. 

Moscow,  with  half  a  million  Jews,  has 
one  rabbi.  With  the  closing  of  cemeteries, 
Jews  cannot  bury  their  dead  according  to 
their  religious  rights;  with  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  production  of  supplies,  rituals 
cannot  be  observed.  Hebrew  prayer 
books,  bibles  and  calendars  can  no  longer 
be  printed.  Yiddish  language  literature 
in  books,  theaters,  periodicals  and  news- 
papers have  been  virtually  wiped  out.  No 
central  organization  to  serve  as  a  co- 
hesive force  is  permitted.  And  the  results 
of  these  prohibitions  is  a  slow,  certain 
strangulation  of  Jewish  religion  and  cul- 
ture. These  anti-Jewish  measures  begun 
by  Stalin  also  affected  the  Jewish  auton- 
omous region.  Without  Jewish  schools  or 
other  cultural  institutions,  Biro-Bidjan 
is  now  Jewish  in  name  only.  Today  fewer 
than  15,000  of  the  region's  163,000  in- 
habitants are  Jewish.  While  the  region 
still  houses  the  Soviet  Union's  only  sur- 
viving Yiddish  language  newspaper,  the 
language  is  not  taught  in  the  schools,  and 
there  is  virtually  no  living  culture  of  a 
Jewish  content. 

But  cultural  repression  is  not  the^nly 
evidence  of  anti-Semitism  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
The  official  Soviet  press  deliberately 
holds  Jews  up  to  ridicule  and  scorn,  pic- 
turing them  as  black-marketeers  and 
economic  scavengers.  Despite  the  public 
statements  of  leaders  from  Lenin  to 
Kosygin  assailing  anti-Semitism,  there 
have  been  frightening  manifestations  in 
practice.  Prom  1962  to  1964  a  campaign 
to  stabilize  the  economy  included  efforts 
to  blame  the  Jews  for  all  of  the  failures 
of  the  production  system.  The  so-called 
economic  trials  and  the  simultaneous 
mass  media  offensive  were  deliberately 
anti-Jewish,  and  a  high  proportion  of 
those  purged,  tried,  and  sentenced  to 
prison  or  death  were  Jews.  It  was  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Soviet 
Govenmient  that  capital  punishment 
was  invoked  for  economic  crimes. 

Many  of  the  later  attacks  on  Judaism 
have  been  equally  virulent  and  racist. 
While  there  was  official  criticism  of  the 
notorious  "Judaism  Without  Embelllsh- 
naent"— Trofim  Kltchko's  vitriolic  tome 
published  by  the  Ukranian  Academy  of 
Sciences — and  worldwide  protest  finally 
resulted  in  a  partial  retraction,  other 
equally  vicious  material  has  continued 
to  be  distributed  by  Government  and 
party  publishing  houses,  newspapers,  and 
on  broadcasts  by  state  radio. 

One  of  the  most  poisonous  of  these  was 
an  article  Issued  in  1965  by  the  state 
publishing  house  and  entiUed  "Contem- 
porary Judaism  and  Zionism."  In  this 
work,  Jews  were  depicted  as  being  anti- 
social, antigovemment,  anti-Russian, 
agents  of  the  CIA,  and  tools  of  imperial- 
ism. Although  this  kind  of  propaganda 
is  contrary  to  the  Russian  Constitution, 
there  is  little  attempt  to  enforce  the 
prohibition,  or  to  bring  to  Justice  those 
guilty  of  writing  smd  publishing  such 
material.  Such  propaganda,  of  course, 
continues  to  incite  hatred  and  discrim- 
ination against  Jews  and  further  sep- 
arates the  Jew  from  his  fellow  Russian. 
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Most  distressing  to  many,  perhaps,  is 
the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Government  has 
not  lived  up  to  the  International  Conven- 
tion on  the  Elimination  of  All  Forms  of 
Racial  Discrimination,  which  was  ratified 
by  the  Supreme  Soviet  in  1969,  and 
which  says  that  any  citizen  has  the  right 
to  leave  any  country,  including  his  own. 
It  is  this  ref-isal  to  allow  Jews  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel  which  has  aroused  tre- 
mendous indignation  on  the  part  of  Rus- 
sian Jews  and  their  coreligionists 
throughout  the  world. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  5  years 
ago  the  Jews  in  Riissia  were  silent  despite 
the  severe  conditions  under  which  they 
lived.  But  two  things  happened:  the  in- 
tensification of  Soviet  anti-Semitic  prac- 
tices and  the  5-day  war  in  the  Middle 
East  combined  to  bring  a  revival  of  Jew- 
ish consciousness.  Denied  the  rights  ex- 
tended to  other  ethnic  groups,  and  suf- 
fering intense  feelings  of  humiliation 
engendered  by  the  vicious  anti-Jewish 
propaganda.  Jews  In  Russia  reacted  to 
the  Israeli  success  in  the  5-day  war  with 
both  pride  and  a  new  sense  of  defiance. 
The  efforts  of  the  Russians  to  weaken 
the  Jews  as  a  nationality  succeeded  only 
in  strengthening  them  in  their  self- 
awareness.  While  this  new  reawakening 
must  be  viewed  as  part  of  the  overall 
growth  of  the  struggle  over  human  rights 
within  the  entire  Soviet  Union,  it  has  one 
feature  which  differentiates  it  from  the 
reactions  of  other  ethnic  minorities:  it 
has  focused  in  a  growing  desire  for 
emigration  to  the  national  homeland,  in 
this  case  Israel. 

For  whatever  the  reason — and  prob- 
ably it  has  a  lot  to  do  with  the  Rus- 
sian leaders'  unwillingness  to  have  it  be 
known  that  there  is  dissatisfaction  with- 
in the  nation,  that  people  would  actually 
prefer  living  elsewhere,  the  Government 
has  refused  to  allow  migration  to  take 
place.  Perhaps  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  3  million  Jews  in  Russia  would  want 
to  go  to  Israel,  but  the  exodus  has  been 
kept  to  a  trickle.  It  is  an  indication  of 
the  depth  of  feeling  that  80.000  have  an- 
nounced their  desire  to  move  to  Israel, 
despite  the  very  real  consequences  of 
merely  requesting  an  exit  visa.  Because 
of  their  requests,  thousands  have  suf- 
fered economic  consequences,  demotion 
In  their  jobs,  and  the  loss  of  higher  edu- 
cational opportimities  for  their  children. 
But  still  the  demands  pour  in. 

Mr.  President,  the  world  community 
has  repeatedly  and  emphatically  asserted 
Its  dedication  to  the  principle  that  there 
are  basic  human  rights  that  should  be 
observed  by  all  nations  and  all  peoples. 
Most  notably  the  principles  were  enunci- 
ated In  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights  adopted  by  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  in  1948. 

Article  13  of  the  declaration  states 
that: 

Breryone  has  th«  right 
country.  Including  his  own, 
to  bU  country. 

Article  18  states  that: 

Everyone  haa  the  right  to  freedom  of 
thought,  conaclence  and  religion;  this  right 
Includes  freedom  to  change  his  religion  or 
belief,  and  freedom,  either  alone  or  In  com- 
munity with  others  and  In  public  or  private. 


to    leave    any 
and  to  return 


to  manifest  his  religion  or  belief  In  teaching, 
practice,  worship  and  observance. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  policies  and  actions 
of  the  Soviet  Government  In  regard  to 
Its  Jewish  citizens  are  not  in  accordance 
with  the  International  Bill  of  Human 
Rights.  While  the  Soviet  Union  abstained 
from  the  vote  on  the  declaration,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  United 
Nations  members  voted  for  and  adhere 
to  It. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  Nations  Hu- 
man Rights  Commission  will  be  meet- 
ing later  this  month  hi  New  York.  I  be- 
lieve the  U.S.  Government  as  a  matter 
of  conscience  and  concern  should  bring 
before  the  Commission  the  question  of 
persecution  and  discrimination  against 
Jewish  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union.  I  am 
of  the  strong  behef  that  President  Nixon 
should  instruct  the  N.S.  representative  at 
the  Human  Rights  Commission  to  do  so. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Soviets  will 
respond  to  pressures  of  this  kind.  We 
would  be  remiss  If  we  did  not  exert  the 
strongest  moral  persuasion  to  convince 
them  that  crimes  against  one  religious 
group  are  crimes  against  all  religion: 
that  the  Jews  In  their  nation  should  be 
allowed  the  rights  guaranteed  by  their 
own  constitution:  that  Jewish  education 
should  be  allowed  to  exist.  Jewish  cul- 
ture allowed  to  flourish,  and  the  Jewish 
people  permitted  to  live  In  dignity. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gam- 
brkllK  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


CONVENTION  WITH  NICARAGUA 
TERMINATING  THE  BRYAN-CHA- 
MORRO  TREATY  OF  1914 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  Executive  L  on  the 
Executive  Calendar,  and  that  all  the 
various  parliamentary-  stages  of  the 
treaty  up  to  and  including  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  resolution  of  ratification  be 
considered  as  having  occurred,  and 
that  the  vote  on  Executive  L  occur  be- 
giiming  not  later  than  1  p.m.  Wednesday, 
February  17. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  proceeded 
to  consider  Executive  L.  91st  Congress, 
second     session,     a     convention     with 
Nicaragua     terminating     the     Bryan- 
Chamorro  Treaty  of  1914.  which  was  read 
the  second  time,  as  follows: 
CONVENTION    BETWEEN    THE    GOVERN- 
MENT   OP    THE     UNITED    STATES     OF 
AMERICA    AND    THE    GOVERNMENT   OP 
THE  REPUBLIC  OP  NICARAGUA 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  Nicaragua, 
desirous  of  further  strengthening  the  tradi- 
tional bonds  of  friendship  and  cooperation 
long  existing   between   their   two  countries, 
have  reexamined  the  Convention  respecting 
a  Nicaragua  canal  route,  signed  at  Washing- 
ton on  August  8.  1914,  In  the  light  of  present 
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circumstances  and  needs  and  have  concluded 
that  the  Interests  of  both  nations  will  best 
be  served  by  terminating  the  Convention 
In  all  lu  provUlona.  To  thU  end,  the  two 
Governments  have  agreed  to  the  foUowln* 
articles:  ^^ 

Articlx  I 
Upon  the  entry  into  force  of  the  present 
Convention,  the  Convention  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic 
of  Nicaragua  respecting  a  Nlcaraguan  canal 
route,  which  was  signed  at  Washington  on 
August  5.   1914,  shall  terminate. 

Akticuc   II 

As  a  consequence  of  the  termination  of  the 
Washington  Convention  of  August  6,  1914 
ail  the  rights  and  options  that  the  1914  Con- 
vention accorded  to  the  Oovemment  of  Um 
United  States  of  America  shall  cease  to  have 
effect  as  of  the  date  this  Convention  enters 
Into  force. 

AxTicLK  in 

The  present  Convention  shall  be  ratified 
in  accordance  with  the  constitutional  re- 
quirements of  the  contracting  parties,  and 
Instruments  of  ratlflcatoln  shall  be  ex- 
changed at  the  city  of  Managua  m  soon  ai 
poHlble.  The  present  Convention  shall  enter 
Into  force  on  the  day  on  which  the  Instru- 
ments of  ratification  are  exchanged 

In  wn-NESs  wHEitBor  the  respective  pleni- 
potentiaries have  signed  the  present  con- 
vention. 

Done  in  duplicate,  in  the  English  and 
Spanish  languages,  both  equally  authentic, 
at  the  city  of  Managua  this  fourteenth  day 
of  July,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
seventy. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

Malcolm  R.  Barnebxt, 

Charge   d'Affaires   a.i.   of   the   Vnitei 
States  of  America. 
For  the  Government  of  the  Republlca  of 
Nicaragua : 

Lorenzo   GunRxao, 
Minister      of      Foreign      Affairs      of 
Nicaragua. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  objection.  Executive  L  will  be  con- 
sidered as  having  passed  through  its 
various  parliamentary  stages  up  to  and 
including  the  presentation  of  the  reso- 
lution of  ratification. 

The  resolution  of  ratification  of  Execu- 
tive L  will  now  be  read. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  resolutions  of  ratification  of  Execu- 
tive L  as  follows: 

Resolved  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concurring  therein).  That  the  Sen- 
ate advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of 
the  Convention  signed  at  Managua  on  July 
14,  1970.  between  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  for  the 
Termination  of  the  Convention  Respecting  a 
Nlcaraguan  Canal  Route  Signed  at  Wash- 
ington on  August  5,  1914  (Ex.  L.  91-2). 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  excerpts  from  the  report, 
Executive  Report  No.  92-2.  explaining 
the  purposes  of  the  convention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

PtJRPOSE 

The  sole  purpose  of  this  very  short,  simple 
convention  is  to  terminate  the  Bryan- 
Cbanaorro  TYe«ty  of  1914  with  Nicaragua  and 
all  of  the  rights  and  options  accorded  there- 
under to  the  United  States. 

BACKGROtTND 

The  Bryan-Chaimorro  Treaty  was  signed 
In    1914    and    became    effective    in    1916.   In 
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return  for  a  payment  of  t3  million  (the  ex- 
penditure of  which  had  to  be  approved  by  the 
American  Secretary  of  State) .  Nicaragua  gave 
the  United  States  the  exclusive  rights  In 
perpetuli-y  for  construction  of  an  iniber- 
ooeanlc  canal  through  Nicaragua.  The  United 
States  also  got  a  99-yecu'  lectse  on  the  Corn 
Islands  off  the  Caribbean  coast  of  Nicaragua 
snd  the  right,  also  for  99  years,  to  establish 
a  naval  base  on  the  Gulf  of  Ponseca  on 
Nicaragua's  Pacific  coast.  In  each  case,  the 
lease  and  the  bcise  rights  were  subject  to 
renewal,  at  the  option  of  the  United  States, 
for  an  additional  99  years.  In  each  case,  also 
It  was  expressly  provided  that  the  Corn 
Islands  and  the  naval  base  would  be  "subject 
exclusively  to  the  laws  and  sovelgn  author- 
ity of  the  United  States." 

The  United  States  has  never  exercised  any 
of  the  rights  It  acquired  under  the  treaty 
and  has  no  Intention  of  doing  so. 

Particularly  In  recent  years,  the  existence 
of  the  treaty  has  become  Increasingly  un- 
popular In  Nicaragua  and  an  unnecessary 
irritant  In  U.S. -Nlcaraguan  relations.  As  a 
consequence.  In  March,  1970,  the  two  Oov- 
ermnents  exchanged  diplomatic  notes  agree- 
ing to  enter  Into  negotiations  on  the  future 
of  the  treaty,  and  In  July  of  that  year  the 
pending  convention  was  signed  terminating 
the  treaty. 

COMMTTTEE  ACTION  AND  RECOMMENDATION 

President  Nlxon  transmitted  the  conven- 
tion to  the  Senate  with  a  request  for  advice 
and  consent  to  ratification  on  September  23, 

1970.  The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  held 
a  hearing   on   the   convention   February   8. 

1971,  at  which  time  a  statement  was  received 
from  Mr.  Robert  A.  Hurwltch.  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-American 
AtTalrs.  A  copy  of  this  statement  is  Included 
as  an  appendix  to  this  report. 

The  conunittee  considered  the  matter 
further  In  executive  session  February  9  and 
without  objection  ordered  the  convention 
favorably  reported  to  the  Senate. 

The  convention  will  not  result  In  any  costs 
to  the  United  States. 

The  1914  treaty  has  long  since  outlived  Its 
usefulness.  If  It  ever  had  any.  The  1970  re- 
port of  the  Atlantic-Pacific  Inter-Oceanlc 
Canal  Study  Commission  emphatically  re- 
jected a  possible  canal  route  through  Nic- 
aragua. There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
continuing  the  old  treaty  In  force  and  a  good 
deal  to  be  lost  in  terms  of  our  political  rela- 
tions with  Nicaragua.  The  committee  there- 
fore recommends  that  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  ratification  of  the  convention 
terminating  the  1914  treaty. 

APPENDIX 

Statement  by  Mr.  Robert  A.  Hurwitch.  Dep- 
uty AssUtant  Secretary  for  Inter-American 
Affairs,  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  February  8, 1971 
Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee: 
I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity   to 
appear  before  you  today  to  discuss  the  con- 
vention which  the  United  States  and  Nica- 
ragua  have   signed    which    would   abrogate 
the  1914  convention  respecting  a  Nlcaxaguan 
Canal  Route;  popularly  known  as  the  Bryan- 
Chamorro  Treaty  of  1914.  With  your  permis- 
sion. Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  explain 
briefly  some  aspects   of  background   to  the 
original  Bryan -Chamorro  Treaty,  and   then 
discuss   why   the   administration   concluded 
that  It  was  In   the   United  States   national 
Interest  at  this  time  to  terminate  It. 

The  original  treaty  was  signed  In  Washing- 
ton. DC.  in  1914  by  U.S.  Secretary  of  State 
WUliam  Jennings  Bryan  and  Nlcaraguan 
President  General  EmlUano  Chamorro.  As 
the  members  of  the  committee  are  aware, 
the  treaty  granted  to  the  United  States.  In 
perpetuity,  the  exclusive  right  to  construct, 
opwate.  and  maintain  an  interoceanlc  canal 
•cross  Nicaragua;  a  99-year  lease  to  the  Com 
Islands  off  Nicaragua's  Caribbean  coast;  and 


the  option  for  a  similar  period  to  establish 
a  naval  base  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Nicaragua 
at  the  Gulf  of  Fonesca.  In  consideration  for 
these  rights,  the  United  States  p»ld  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  three  million  dol- 
lars. During  the  intervening  56  years,  the 
U.S.  Government  has  never  exercised  any 
of  the  rights  BXid  options  granted  by  the 
Bryan-Chamorro  Treaty. 

Over  the  years  the  provisions  of  the  Bryan- 
Chamorro  Treaty  have  become  a  source  of 
friction  In  our  relations  with  Nicaragua.  Our 
exclusive  and  perpetual  right  to  build  an 
Interoceanlc  canal  anywhere  In  Nicaragua 
came  to  be  considered,  with  mounting  re- 
sentment among  the  Nlcaraguan  people,  as 
an  Infringement  upon  their  sovereignty.  Suc- 
cessive governments  of  Nicaragua  came  to 
believe  that  plans  for  developing  their  coun- 
try, particularly  the  San  Juan  River  basin 
which  was  the  most  feasible  site  for  a  canal, 
were  thwarted  by  the  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  the  United  States  would  ever  exer- 
cise its  rights  to  construct  a  canal.  Nlcara- 
guan frustration  was  clearly  manifested 
when,  upon  the  appointment  in  1985  of  the 
Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanlc  Canal  Study 
Commission.  President  Schick  of  Nicaragua 
declared  publicly  that  his  Government  would 
seek  the  termination  of  the  treaty  In  the 
event  that  the  U.S.  Government  were  to  se- 
lect a  country  other  than  Nicaragua  as  the 
site  of  the  new  canal 

In  August  1969.  the  annual  report  of  the 
Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanlc  Canal  Study 
Commission  made  clear  that  the  Nlcaraguan 
route  would  be  ruled  out  as  a  site  for  any 
new  sea-level  canal.  This  conclusion  Is  ex- 
pressed In  the  following  words  which  I  quote 
from  the  Commission's  final  report  of  Decem- 
ber 1.  1970: 

"The  Nicaragua-Costa  Rica  Route  was  dis- 
carded from  further  consideration  by  the 
Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanlc  Canal  Study 
Commission  because  of  its  expense  In  com- 
parison with  other  canal  routes.  Both  nuclear 
and  conventional  construction  techniques 
were  examined  on  a  route  lying  Just  south 
of  Lake  Nicaragua  It  was  estimated  that  a 
conventionally  constructed  sea-level  canal 
would  require  a  prohibitively  high  cost  ($11 
billion).  On  the  other  hand,  while  actual 
construction  cost  of  a  nucteaj-  canal  would 
be  much  lower  ($6  billion),  the  necessary 
relocation  of  676.000  Inhabitants  would  In- 
volve unacceptable  social  and  economic  costs. 

"The  Study  Group  did  not  find  any  sig- 
nificant foreign  policy  advantages  that  would 
counterbalance  these  technical  disadvan- 
tages." 

The  publication  of  the  1969  Interim  report 
once  again  aroused  Nlcaraguan  public  opin- 
ion over  the  position  in  which  the  Byran- 
Chamorro  Treaty  placed  their  country.  Re- 
sponsive to  his  people's  dissatisfaction,  the 
President  of  Nicaragua  announced  that  his 
government  would  begin  to  study  Infra- 
structure projects  on  the  San  Juan  River, 
"with  or  without  a  canal  treaty."  The  pos- 
sibility of  a  thoroughly  unnecessary  dispute 
between  our  two  countries  was  rising. 

As  the  committee  will  recall.  It  was  at 
about  this  time — October  1969 — that  Presi- 
dent Nlxon  made  a  major  statement  on  U.S. 
policy  toward  Latin  America,  calling  for 
the  establishment  of  a  "more  mature  partner- 
ship" and  a  more  "balanced  relationship" 
based  on  respect  for  national  identity  and 
national  dignity.  As  a  result  we  reviewed  our 
relations  with  other  nations  of  the  hemi- 
sphere to  Identify  anachronistic  arrange- 
ments and  procedures  which,  like  barn£u:les, 
Impeded  progress  toward  such  a  partnership. 
Consultation  with  the  appropriate  agencies 
within  the  Executive  Branch  and  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Inter- 
oceanlc Canal  Study  Commission  Ip-i  the  ad- 
ministration to  conclude  that  no  essential 
interests  of  the  United  States  were  served 
by  the  continuance  In  force  of  the  Bryan- 
Chamorro  Treaty. 


Subsequently,  the  U.S.  Government  and 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua  entered  dis- 
cussions which  resulted  In  the  conclusion 
that  the  national  Interests  of  both  countries 
would  best  be  served  by  a  complete,  simple 
termination  of  all  the  continuing  provisions 
of  the  original  treaty.  A  new  convention  to 
that  effect  was  signed  in  Managua  on  July 
14  last  year. 

The  convention  which  Is  before  you  con- 
tains a  preamble  and  three  articles.  The  pre- 
amble points  out  that  the  two  Governments, 
desirous  of  further  strengthening  the  tradi- 
tional bonds  of  friendship  and  cooperation 
between  the  two  countries,  have  reexamined 
the  1914  convention  "in  the  light  of  present 
circumstances  and  needs  and  have  con- 
cluded that  the  Interests  of  both  nations 
will  best  be  served  by  terminating  the  con- 
vention In  all  its  provisions." 

Article  I  provides  that,  upon  entry  Into 
force  of  the  convention,  the  1914  convention 
shall  terminate. 

Article  II  provides  that,  as  a  consequence 
of  such  termination,  all  the  rights  and 
options  accorded  by  the  1914  convention  to 
the  United  States  Government  "shall  cease 
to  have  effect  as  of  the  date  this  conven- 
tion enters  into  force." 

Article  ni  provides  for  ratification  and 
for  entry  into  force  of  the  convention  on  the 
date  of  the  exchange  of  instruments  of  rati- 
fication. 

Upon  entry  into  force  of  the  convention, 
the  rights  of  the  U.S.  Government  under  the 
Bryan-Chamorro  Treaty  in  regard  to  the 
construction,  operation  and  maintenance  of 
a  canal  across  Nlcaraguan  territory  would 
cease,  the  leases  to  Great  Corn  Island  and 
Little  Corn  Island  would  be  cancelled,  and 
the  U.S.  option  to  establish  and  maintain 
a  naval  base  on  Nlcaraguan  territory  on  the 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Ponseca  would  likewise 
be  cancelled. 

The  signing  of  this  new  convention  last 
July  was  met  with  overwhelming  approval  In 
Nicaragua.  The  abrogation  of  the  Bryan- 
Chamorro  Treaty  was  hailed  ajs  a  new  step 
In  the  history  of  the  country,  a  victory  for 
the  whole  Nlcaraguan  people  without  regard 
to  political  afBUaUon.  The  goodwill  of  the 
United  States  in  abrogating  the  Tteaty  was 
publicly  acclaimed  by  all  sectors  of  Nlcara- 
guan public  opinion,  and  the  Congress  of 
Nicaragua  moved  promptly  to  ratify  the  new 
convention  on  July  29,  1970 — 15  days  after  It 
WM  signed  by  the  executive  branches  of  both 
Governments. 

Mr.  Chairman;  In  signing  this  convention 
President  Nlxon  and  this  administration 
seeks  to  sweep  away  an  obsolete  curange- 
ment  which  gave  the  United  States  rights  and 
options  in  the  territory  of  a  foreign  country 
which  the  United  States  can  no  longer  fore- 
seeably  wish  to  exercise. 

I  would  urge  that  this  committee  recom- 
mend to  the  Senate  that  it  give  its  prompt 
advice  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of 
this  convention,  as  a  pKwltlve,  effective,  and 
essential  step  In  continuing  the  excellent  re- 
lations that  have  existed  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua. 


EXTRADITION  TREATY  WITH  SPAIN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  Executive  N  smd  that 
all  the  various  parliamentary  stages  up 
to  and  including  the  presentation  of  res- 
olution of  ratification  be  considered  as 
having  occurred  smd  that  the  vote  on 
Executive  N  immediately  follow  the  vote 
on  Executive  L  which  is  to  begin  not  later 
than  1  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  February  17. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objectictti? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
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as  In  Committee  of  the  Whole,  proceeded 
to  consider  Executive  N,  9l8t  Congrew, 
second  session,  the  extradition  treaty 
with  Spain,  which  was  read  the  second 
time,  as  follows : 

TREATY  ON  EXTRADTTION  BETWEEN  THE 

tTNITED      STATES     OP     AMERICA     AND 

SPAIN 

The  President  of  the  XTolted  States  of 
Amerlc*  and 

The  Chief  of  State  of  Spain,  desiring  to 
make  more  effective  the  cooperation  of  the 
two  countries  in  the  repression  of  crime 
through  the  rendering  of  maximum  assis- 
tance In  matters  of  extradition. 

Have  decided  to  conclude  a  Treaty  and  to 
this  end  have  named  as  their  representa- 
tives: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  The  Honorable  William  P.  Rogers. 
Secretary  of  State, 

The  Chief  of  State  of  Spain.  His  Excellency 
Sefior  Oregorlo  Lopez  Bravo  de  Castro,  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs,  who  have  agreed  as 
f  oIlowB : 

AxncLS  I 

In  accordance  with  the  conditions  estab- 
lished in  this  Treaty,  each  Contracting  Party 
agrees  to  extradite  to  the  other,  for  prosecu- 
tion or  to  undergo  sentence,  persons  found 
in  its  territory  who  have  been  charged  with 
or  convicted  of  any  of  the  offenses  mentioned 
In  Article  11  of  this  Treaty  conunitted  within 
the  territory  of  the  other,  or  outside  thereof 
under  the  conditions  specified  in  Article  m. 

AsncLx  n 
A.  Persons  shall  be  delivered  up  according 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Treaty  for  any  of  the 
following  offenses  provided  that  these  of- 
fenses are  punishable  by  the  laws  of  both 
Contracting  Parties  by  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment exceeding  one  year : 

1.  Murder;  Infanticide;  parricide;  man- 
slaughter. 

2.  Abortion. 

3.  Rape;  statutory  rape;  Indecent  assault. 
Including  sodomy  and  unlawful  sexual  acts 
with  or  upon  minors  under  the  age  specified 
by  the  penal  laws  of  both  Contracting 
Parties. 

4.  Aggravated  injury  mutilation. 
6.  Procuration. 

6.  Willful  nonsupfwrt  or  willful  abandon- 
ment of  a  child  or  8(>ou5e  when  for  that  rea- 
son the  life  of  that  child  or  spouse  Is  or 
Is  lUcely  to  be  endangered. 

7.  Bigamy. 

8.  Kidnapping  or  abduction:  child  steal- 
ing; false  imprisonment. 

9.  Robbery  or  larceny  or  burglary;  house- 
breaJdng. 

10.  Embezzlement;  malversation;  breach 
of  fiduciary  relationship. 

ii.  Obtaining  money,  valuable  secviritles 
or  property,  by  false  pretenses,  by  threat  of 
force  or  by  other  fraudulent  means  Including 
the  use  of  the  mails  or  other  means  of  com- 
munication. 

12.  Any  offense  relating  to  extortion  or 
threats. 

13.  Bribery,  Including  soliciting,  offering 
and  accepting. 

i4.  Receiving  or  transporting  any  money, 
▼aluabls  securities  or  other  property  knoirlxig 
the  same  to  have  been  obtained  pursuant  to 
a  criminal  act. 

i6.  Any  offense  relating  to  counterfeiting 
or  forgery:  making  a  false  statement  to  a 
fST«miiMnt  agency  or  oOclai. 

IQ.  Any  offense  relating  to  perjury  or  false 
accusation. 

17.  Arson:  malicious  injury  to  property, 

18.  Any  malicious  act  that  endai>gers  the 
safety  of  any  person  in  a  railroad  train,  or 
aircraft  or  vessel  or  bus  or  other  mMtn^  of 
transportation. 

19.  Piracy,  defined  as  mutiny  or  revolt  on 
board  an  aircraft  or  vessel  against  the  au- 


thority of  the  captain  or  commander  of  such 
aircraft  or  vessel,  any  seizure  or  exercise  of 
control,  by  force  or  violence  or  threat  of  force 
or  violence,  of  an  aircraft  or  vessel. 

30.  Any  offense  against  the  bankruptcy 
laws. 

21.  Any  offense  against  the  laws  relating  to 
narcotic  drugs,  psychotropic  drugs,  cocaine 
and  its  derivatives,  and  other  dangerous 
drugs,  including  cannabis,  and  chemicals  or 
substances  injurious  to  health. 

22.  Any  offense  relating  to  firearms,  ex- 
plosives, or  Incendiary  devices. 

23.  Unlawful  interference  In  any  adminis- 
trative or  Juridical  proceedings  by  bribing, 
threatening,  or  injuring  by  any  means,  any 
officer.  Juror,  witness,  or  duly  authorized 
person. 

B.  Extradition  shall  also  be  granted  for 
participation  in  any  of  the  offenses  men- 
tioned In  this  article,  not  only  as  principal  or 
accomplices,  but  as  accessories,  as  well  as  for 
attempt  to  commit  or  conspiracy  to  conunlt 
any  of  the  aforementioned  offenses,  when 
such  participation,  attempt  or  conspiracy  is 
subject,  under  the  laws  of  both  Parties,  to  a 
term  of  imprisonment  exceeding  one  year. 

C.  If  extradition  is  requested  for  any  of- 
fense listed  in  paragraphs  A  or  B  of  this 
article  and  that  offense  Is  punishable  under 
the  laws  of  both  Contracting  Parties  by  a 
term  of  imprisonment  exceeding  one  year, 
such  offense  shall  be  extraditable  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Treaty  whether  or  not  the 
laws  of  iKJth  Contracting  Parties  would  place 
that  offense  within  the  same  category  of  of- 
fenses made  extraditable  by  paragraphs  A 
and  B  of  ihia  article  and  whether  or  not  the 
laws  of  the  requested  I»arty  denominate  the 
offense  by  the  same  terminology. 

D.  Extradition  shall  also  be  granted  for  the 
above  mentioned  offenses,  even  when.  In  or- 
der to  recognize  the  competent  federal  Juris- 
diction, circumstances  such  as  the  trans- 
portation from  one  State  to  another,  have 
been  taken  into  account  and  may  be  ele- 
ments of  the  offense. 

AaTicL.x  m 

A.  Por  the  purposes  of  this  Treaty  the 
territory  of  a  Contracting  Party  shall  Include 
all  territory  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  that 
Contracting  Party,  including  airspace  and 
territorial  waters  and  vessels  and  aircraft 
registered  in  that  Contracting  Party  if  any 
such  aircraft  Is  in  flight  or  If  any  such  vessel 
is  on  the  high  seas  when  the  offense  Is 
committed.  Por  purposes  of  this  Treaty  an 
aircraft  shall  be  considered  to  be  In  flight 
from  the  moment  when  power  Is  applied  for 
the  purpose  of  take-off  until  the  moment 
when  the  landing  run  ends. 

B.  Without  prejudice  to  paragraph  A,  1 
of  Article  V.  when  the  offense  for  which 
extradition  has  been  requested  has  been 
committed  outside  the  territory  of  the  re- 
questing Party,  extradition  may  be  granted 
if  the  laws  of  the  requested  Party  provide  for 
the  punishment  of  such  an  offense  com- 
mitted in  similar  circumstances,  and  if  the 
person  whose  surrender  Is  sought  Is  not  also 
the  subject  of  a  request  from  another  State 
whose  Jurisdiction  over  the  person  may  take 
preference  for  territorial  reasons  and  In 
respect  of  which  there  exists  an  equal  pos- 
sibility of  acceding  to  a  request  for  extra- 
dition. 

Aanci*  IV 
Neither  of  the  Contracting  Parties  shall  be 
bound  to  deliver  up  its  own  nationals,  but 
the  executive  authority  of  the  United  States 
and  the  c»mpetent  authority  of  Spain  shall 
have  the  power  to  deliver  them  up,  If.  In  Its 
discretion,  it  be  deemed  proper  to  do  so. 

AxncLX  V 

A.  Extradition  shall  not  be  granted  in  any 
of   the   following   circumstances: 

1.  When  the  person  whose  surrender  Is 
sought  Is  being  proceeded  against  or  has  been 


tried  and  discharged  or  piuilshed  in  th* 
territory  of  the  requested  Party  Ibr  the 
offense  for  which  his  extradition  is  requested. 

2.  When  the  person  whose  surrender  u 
sought  has  been  tried  and  acquitted  or  hai 
undergone  his  punishment  In  a  third  8ut« 
for  the  offense  for  which  his  extradlUon  it 
requested. 

3.  When  the  prosecution  or  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  penalty  for  the  offense  hai 
become  barred  by  lapse  of  time  according  lo 
the  laws  of  either  of  the  Contracting  Parties. 

4.  When  the  offense  in  request  of  which 
the  extradition  is  requested  Is  regarded  by 
the  requested  Party  as  an  offense  of  a  poliu- 
cal  character,  or  that  Party  has  substantial 
grounds  for  bellevelng  that  the  request  for 
extradition  has  been  made  for  the  purpoee  of 
trying  or  punishing  a  person  for  an  offense 
of  the  above  mentioned  character.  If  any 
question  arises  as  to  whether  a  case  comas 
within  the  provisions  of  this  subparagraph, 
the  authorities  of  the  Government  on  which 
the  requisition  Is  made  shall  decide. 

6.  When  the  offense  is  purely  military. 

B.  Por  the  purposes  of  the  application  of 
subparagraph  A,  4  of  this  article,  the  at- 
tempt, whether  consummated  or  not,  against 
the  life  of  the  Head  of  State  or  of  a  member 
of  his  family  shall  not  be  considered  a  politi- 
cal offense  or  an  act  connected  with  such  an 
offense. 

C.  For  the  same  purposes  of  application  of 
subparagraph  A,  4  of  this  article  an  offense 
committed  by  force  or  intimidation  on  board 
a  commercial  aircraft  carrying  passengers  in 
scheduled  air  services  or  on  a  charter  basis, 
with  the  purpose  of  seizing  or  exercising 
control  of  such  aircraft,  will  be  presumed  to 
have  a  predominant  character  of  a  common 
crime  when  the  consequences  of  the  offense 
were  or  could  have  been  grave.  The  fact  that 
the  offense  has  endangered  the  life  or  jeop- 
ardized the  safety  of  the  passengers  or  crew 
will  be  given  special  consideration  In  the 
determination  of  the  gravity  of  such  conse- 
quences. 

Akticle  VI 
If  a  request  for  extradition  Is  made  under 
this  Treaty  for  a  person  who  at  the  time  of 
such  request  is  under  the  Eige  of  eighteen 
years  and  is  considered  by  the  requested 
Party  to  be  one  of  Its  residents,  the  requested 
Party,  upon  a  determination  that  extradi- 
tion would  disrupt  the  social  readjustment 
and  rehabilitation  of  that  person,  may  rec- 
ommend to  the  requesting  Party  that  the  re- 
quest for  extradition  be  withdrawn,  specify- 
ing the  reasons  therefor. 

Articlb  vn 
When  the  offense  for  which  the  extradition 
is  requested  is  punishable  by  death  under 
the  laws  of  the  requesting  Party,  extradition 
shall  be  denied  unless  the  requesting  Party 
provides  such  assurances  as  the  requested 
Party  considers  sufficient  that  the  death  pen- 
alty shall  not  be  Imposed,  or,  If  Imposed,  slull 
not  be  executed. 

Amci^  vin 
The  requested  Party  may,  after  a  decision 
on  the  request  has  been  rendered  by  a  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction,  defer  the  sur- 
render of  the  person  whose  extradition  Is 
requested  when  that  person  Is  being  pro- 
ceeded against  or  is  serving  a  sentence  in 
the  territory  of  the  requested  Party  for  an 
offense  other  than  that  for  which  extradition 
has  been  requested  until  the  conclusion  ol 
the  proceedings  and  the  full  execution  of  any 
punishment  he  may  be  or  may  have  been 
awarded. 

ASTICLK    DC 

The  determination  that  extradition  based 
upon  the  request  therefor  should  or  should 
not  be  granted  shall  be  made  in  accordance 
with  this  Treaty  and  with  the  law  of  the 
requested  Party.  The  person  whose  extra- 
dition is  sought  shall  have  the  right  to  use 
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such  remedies  and  reooursee  as  are  provided 
by  such  law. 

Aancui  X 

A.  The  request  for  extradition  shall  be 
made  through  the  diplomatic  channel. 

B.  The  request  shall  be  accompanied  by: 

1.  A  description  of  the  person  sought; 

2.  A  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  case; 

3.  The  text  of  the  applicable  laws  of  the 
requesting  Party  including  the  law  defining 
the  offense,  the  law  prescribing  the  punish- 
ment for  the  offense,  and  the  law  relating 
to  the  limitations  of  the  legal  proceedings 
or  the  enforcement  of  the  penalty  for  the 
offense. 

C.  1.  When  the  request  relates  to  a  person 
already  convicted,  It  must  be  accompanied 

by: 

When  emanating  from  the  United  States, 
a  copy  of  the  Judgment  of  conviction  and  of 
the  sentence.  If  It  has  been  passed;  or 

When  emanating  from  Spain,  a  copy  of  the 
sentence. 

2.  In  any  case,  a  statement  showing  that 
the  sentence  has  not  been  served  or  how 
much  of  the  sentence  has  not  been  served 
shall  accompany  the  request. 

D.  When  the  request  relates  to  a  person 
who  has  not  yet  been  convicted,  it  must  also 
be  accompanied  by  a  warrant  of  arrest  is- 
sued by  a  judge  or  other  judicial  officer  of  the 
requesting  Party. 

The  requested  Party  may  require  the  re- 
questing Party  to  produce  prima  facie  evl- 
de-ice  to  the  effect  that  the  person  claimed 
has  committed  the  offense  for  which  extradi- 
tion is  requested.  The  requested  Party  may 
refxise  the  extradition  request  If  any  exami- 
nation of  the  case  In  question  shows  that  the 
warrant   Is   manifestly   ill-founded. 

E.  If  a  question  arises  regarding  the  Iden- 
tity of  the  person  whose  extradition  Is  sought, 
evidence  proving  the  person  requested  Is 
the  person  to  whom  the  warrant  of  arrest 
or  sentence  refers  shall  be  submitted. 

F.  The  documents  which,  according  to  this 
article,  shall  accompany  the  extradition  re- 
quest, shall  be  admitted  in  evidence  when: 

In  the  case  of  a  request  emanating  from 
Spain  they  bear  the  signature  of  a  Judge  or 
other  Juridical  or  public  official  and  are  certi- 
fied by  the  principal  diplomatic  or  consular 
officer  of  the  United  States  in  Spain;  or 

In  the  case  of  a  request  emanating  from 
the  United  States  they  are  signed  by  a  Judge, 
magistrate  or  officer  of  the  United  States  and 
they  are  sealed  by  the  official  seal  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  are  certified  by  the 
Embassy  of  Spain  in  the  United  States. 

O.  The  documents  mentioned  In  this  ar- 
ticle shall  be  accompanied  by  an  official 
translation  Into  the  language  of  the  re- 
quested Party  which  wUl  at  the  expense  of 
the  requesting  Party. 

Aktxclx  XI 

A.  In  case  of  urgency  a  Contracting  Party 
may  apply  to  the  other  Contracting  Party 
for  the  provisional  arrest  of  the  person  sought 
pending  the  presentation  of  the  request  for 
extradition  tlirough  the  diplomatic  channel. 
This  application  may  be  made  either  through 
the  diplomatic  channel  or  directly  between 
the  respective  Ministries  of  Justice. 

B.  The  application  shall  contain  a  descrtp- 
tlon  of  the  person  sought,  an  Indication  of 
Intention  to  request  the  extradition  of  the 
person  sought  and  a  statement  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  warrant  of  arrest  or  a  Judgment  of 
conviction  or  senUnoe  against  that  person, 
and  such  further  information,  if  any,  as  may 
be  required  by  the  requested  Party. 

C.  On  receipt  of  such  an  application  the 
requested  Party  ahaU  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  seciire  the  arrest  of  the  person  claimed. 

D.  A  person  arrested  upon  such  an  appli- 
cation shau  be  set  at  liberty  upon  the  ex- 
piration of  30  days  from  the  date  of  his 
•rrest  If  a  request  for  his  extradition  accom- 
panied by  the  documents  specified  in  Article 


X  Bliall  not  have  been  received.  However,  this 
stipulation  shall  not  prevent  the  institution 
of  proceedings  with  a  view  to  extraditing  the 
person  sought  if  the  request  Is  subsequently 
received. 

ASTICLK  xn 

If  the  requested  Party  requires  additional 
evidence  or  information  to  enable  It  to  de- 
cide on  the  request  for  extradition,  such  evi- 
dence or  Information  shall  be  submitted  to 
It  within  such  time  as  that  Party  shall  re- 
quire. 

If  the  person  sought  Is  under  arrest  and 
the  additional  evidence  or  Information  sub- 
mitted as  aforesaid  is  not  siifflcient  or  if  such 
evidence  or  Information  is  not  received  with- 
in the  period  specified  by  the  requested 
Party,  he  shall  be  discharged  from  custody. 
However,  such  discharge  shall  not  bar  the 
requesting  Party  from  submitting  another 
request  in  respect  of  the  same  or  any  other 
offense. 

Articus  xin 

A  person  extradited  under  the  present 
Treaty  shall  not  be  detained,  tried  or  pun- 
ished in  the  territory  of  the  requesting  Party 
for  an  offense  other  than  that  for  which 
extradition  has  been  granted  nor  be  extra- 
dited by  that  Party  to  a  third  State  unless: 

i.  He  has  left  the  territory  of  the  request- 
ing Party  after  his  extradition  and  has  vol- 
untarily returned  to  it; 

2.  He  has  not  left  the  territory  of  the 
requesting  Party  within  45  days  after  being 
free  to  do  so;  or 

3.  The  requested  Party  has  consented  to 
his  detention,  trial,  punishment  or  to  his 
extradition  to  a  third  State  for  an  offense 
other  than  that  for  which  extradition  was 
granted. 

These  stipulations  shall  not  apply  to 
offenses  committed  after  the  extradition. 

Ahticije  XIV 
A  Party  wlilch  receives  two  or  more  re- 
quests for  the  extradition  of  the  same  person 
either  for  the  same  offense,  or  for  different 
offenses,  shall  determine  to  which  of  the  re- 
questing States  It  will  extradite  the  person 
sought,  taking  into  consideration  the  exist- 
ing circumstances  and  particularly  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  later  extradition  between  the 
requesting  States,  the  seriousness  of  each 
offense,  the  place  where  the  offense  was  com- 
mitted, the  nationality  of  the  person  sought, 
the  dates  upon  which  the  requests  were  re- 
ceived and  the  provisions  of  any  extradition 
agreements  between  the  requested  Party  and 
the  other  requesting  State  or  States. 

Abticlx  XV 

The  requested  Party  shall  promptly  com- 
municate to  the  requesting  Party  through 
the  diplomatic  channel  the  decision  on  the 
request  for  extradition. 

In  the  case  of  a  complete  or  partial  re- 
jection of  the  extradition  request,  the  re- 
quested Party  shall  Indicate  the  reasons  for 
the  rejection. 

If  the  extradition  has  t>een  granted,  the 
authorities  of  the  requesting  and  requested 
Parties  shall  agree  on  the  time  and  place  of 
the  surrender  of  the  person  sought.  Sur- 
render shall  take  place  virlthin  such  time  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the  re- 
quested Party. 

If  the  p>er8on  sought  Is  not  removed  from 
the  territory  of  the  requested  Party  within 
the  time  prescribed,  he  may  be  set  at  liberty 
and  the  requested  Party  may  subsequently 
refuse  to  extradite  that  person  for  the  same 
offense. 

ARncLX  XVI 

To  the  extent  permitted  under  the  law  of 
the  requested  Party  and  subject  to  the  rights 
of  third  Ptu^les,  which  shall  be  duly  re- 
spected, all  articles  acquired  as  a  result  of 
the  offense  or  which  may  be  required  as  evi- 
dence shall.  If  found,  be  surrendered  upon 
the  granting  of  the  extradition  request. 


Subject  to  the  quaUflcatlons  of  the  first 
paragraph,  the  above  mentioned  articles  shall 
be  returned  to  the  requesting  Party  even  if 
the  extradition,  having  been  agreed  to,  can- 
not be  carried  out  owing  to  the  death  or  es- 
cape of  the  person  sought. 

ASTICLX  XVII 

Expenses  related  to  the  transportation  of 
the  jjerson  sought  shall  be  paid  by  request- 
ing Party.  The  aiSproprUte  legal  officers  of 
the  cotmtry  in  which  the  extradition  pro- 
ceedings take  place  shall,  by  all  legal  means 
within  their  power,  assist  the  requesting 
Party  before  the  respective  judges  and  mag- 
istrates. 

No  pecuniary  claim,  arising  out  of  the  ar- 
rest, detention,  examination  and  sturender 
of  persons  sought  under  the  terms  of  this 
Treaty,  shall  be  made  by  the  requested  Party 
against  the  requesting  Party. 

AancLX  XVIII 

The  ratifications  of  this  Treaty  shall  be  ex- 
changed in  Washington  as  soon  as  possible. 

This  Treaty  shall  enter  Into  force  upon 
the  exchange  of  ratifications  and  will  con- 
tinue in  force  until  either  Contracting  Party 
shall  give  notice  of  termination  to  the  other, 
which  terminaUon  shall  be  effective  six 
months  after  the  date  of  receipt  of  such 
notice. 

This  Treaty  shaU  terminate  and  replace  the 
Extradition  Treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain  signed  at  Madrid  June  15,  1904  and 
the  Protocol  thereto  signed  at  San  Sebastian 
August  13,  1907;  however,  the  crimes  Usted 
in  that  Treaty  and  Protocol  and  conunitted 
prior  to  the  entry  Into  force  of  this  Treaty 
shall  nevertheless  be  subject  to  extradition 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  tliat  Treaty  and 
Protocol. 

In  witness  whereof  the  Plenipotentiaries 
have  signed  this  Treaty  and  have  hereunto 
affixed  their  seals. 

Done  In  duplicate,  In  the  English  and 
Spanish  languages,  both  equally  authentic, 
at  Madrid  this  twenty-ninth  day  of  May,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  seventy. 

Por  the  United  States  of  America: 

WnXlAM    P.     ROGEXS 

Por  Spain: 

Orkcorio  Lopez  Bravo 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  objection,  the  Executive  N  will  be 
considered  as  having  passed  through  its 
various  parliamentary  stages  up  to  and 
including  the  presentation  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification.  The  resolution  of  rat- 
ification of  Executive  N  will  now  be  read. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
resolution  of  ratification  of  Executive  N 
as  follows: 

Resolved  (Tvxt-thirda  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein) ,  That  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  a 
Treaty  on  Extradition  Between  the  United 
States  and  Spain,  Signed  at  Madrid  on  May 
29,  1970  (Ex.  N,  91-2). 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  excerpts  from  the  report 
(Ex.  Rep.  No.  92-3)  explaining  the  pur- 
pose of  the  treaty. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«c- 
ORD,  &&  follows: 

MAJOR    FROVISIONB    OF    TREATY 

Article  n  of  the  treaty  lists  23  extraditable 
offenses,  including  aircraft  hijacking  and  of- 
fenses relating  to  narcotic  drugs.  With  re- 
gard to  aircraft  hijacking,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  article  V,  paragraph  C,  it  Is 
presumed  that  such  an  offense  Is  a  common 
crime  and  not  a  political  offense  referred  to 
in  the  political  exclusion  provisions  of  the 
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treaty  (art.  V.  par.  A.  4).  This  pr«8umpUon 
does  not  extend  to  the  hijacking  of  military 
aircraft  not  carrying  paaM&gers. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  article  III. 
the  territory  of  each  country  includes  Its 
airspace  and  territorial  waters,  as  well  as  air- 
craft registered  In  that  country  If  such  air- 
craft Is  "In  flight"  or  If  such  veasel  U  on  the 
high  aeas  when  the  offense  Is  committed.  In 
the  event  the  offense  in  question  was  com- 
mitted outside  the  territory  of  the  request- 
ing country,  extradition  may  be  granted  if 
the  laws  of  the  requested  party  provide  for 
the  punishment  of  such  offense  conimltted 
In  similar  circumstances.  It  should  be  noted 
that  article  IV  provides  that  neither  coun- 
try "shall  be  bound  to  deliver  up  its  own 
nationals."  This  Is  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  executive  authority  of  the  United  States 
and  the  competent  authority  of  Spain. 

Article  V  statea  that  extradition  will  not 
be  granted  in  those  cases  where  an  Indi- 
vidual has  been  tried  and  acquitted  or  pun- 
ished, when  prosecution  for  the  offense  la 
barred  by  the  lapse  of  time,  or  when  the 
offense  is  purely  military.  It  also  prohibits 
extradition  when  the  requested  country  re- 
gards the  offense  as  being  one  "of  a  political 
character."  In  this  connection,  however, 
paragraph  B  of  article  V  provides  that  "the 
attempt,  whether  consununated  or  not, 
against  the  Life  of  the  Head  of  State  or  of  a 
member  of  his  family  sheUl  not  be  considered 
a  political  offense  or  an  act  connected  with 
such  an  offense." 

In  effect,  article  VII  states  that  extradi- 
tion may  be  refused  unless  assurances  are  re- 
ceived that  the  death  penalty  will  not  be  Im- 
poeed  (or  If  Lmpoeed.  will  not  be  executed) 
for  an  offense  not  punishable  by  death  In  the 
country  from  which  extradition  is  requested. 

Requests  for  extradition  are  to  be  made 
"through  the  diplomatic  channel"  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  set  forth  In  article 
X.  The  expenses  related  to  the  transportation 
of  the  person  sought  must  be  paid  by  the 
party  asking  for  extradition,  but  the  costs  of 
arrest,  detention,  examination  emd  surren- 
der will  be  absorbed  by  the  requested  party. 

DATE   OF   ENTIIT   INTO   FORCX 

The  treaty  will  enter  Into  force  upon  the 
exchange  of  Instruments  of  ratlflcatlon  and 
will  continue  In  force  until  6  months  after 
one  at  the  parties  gives  notice  of  termina- 
tion. Upon  entry  Into  force,  the  treaty  will 
replace  the  extradition  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain  signed  at  B<adrld 
on  June  15.  1904.  and  the  protocol  signed  on 
Aug:\ist  13.  1907. 

COMMTTTSS    ACnOM 

The  committee  held  a  public  hearing  on 
the  extradition  treaty  with  Spain  on  Febru- 
ary 8.  1971.  At  that  time.  Mr  Knute  E.  Mal- 
borg.  Assistant  Legal  Adviser.  Department  of 
State,  testified  In  favor  of  the  treaty.  His 
prepared  statement  Is  reprinted  below.  The 
foUofrlng  day.  on  February  9.  the  committee 
met  in  executive  session  and  ordered  the 
treaty  reported  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  Senate  advise  and  consent  to  Its 
ratification. 

APPKNDtX 

Statement  of  Knute  E.  Malmborg.  Aaaittant 
Legal  Adviser.  Department  of  State 

My  name  Is  Knute  E.  M^lmborg.  I  am  as- 
sistant legal  Adviser  for  Administration  and 
Consular  Affairs,  and  my  responsibilities  In- 
clude International  extradition 

The  treaty  with  Spain  which  Is  before  this 
committee  was  signed  at  Madrid  on  May  29. 
1970.  and  submitted  to  the  Senate  on  Novem- 
ber 28.  1970.  Executive  N  contains  the  text 
of  the  treaty. 

The  treaty  now  before  the  committee  re- 
places the  basic  extradition  treaty  between 
the  United  Statea  and  Spain  signed  at 
Madrid  on  June  16,  1904  and  the  Protocol 
thereto  signed  at  San  Sebactlan  on  August 
13,  1907. 


Article  n.  which  contains  the  list  of 
offenses,  now  consists  of  some  twenty-three 
items  covering  the  offenses  of  greatest  con- 
cern to  the  United  States  which  are  also 
crimes  in  Spain. 

As  In  the  case  of  all  bilateral  extradi- 
tion treaties  now  under  negotiation  by  the 
United  States,  this  treaty  includes  the  of- 
fense of  aircraft  hijacking.  It  also  Includes 
narcotics  offenses,  which  are  not  covered 
by  the  treaty  and  protocol  now  in  force. 
Article  n  alao  Includes  two  special  provisions 
to  provide  more  flexibility  In  defining  extra- 
ditable offenses  than  has  been  the  case  In 
our  past  treaties.  While  we  continue  to  be- 
lieve that  a  list  of  extraditable  offenses  Is 
necessary,  there  are  many  practical  problems 
arising  out  of  differences  of  terminology  EUid 
legal  concepts  between  two  different  types  of 
legal  systems.  We  believe  this  difficulty  will 
be  largely  resolved  by  paragraph  C  In  article 
n  of  the  new  treaty,  which  provides  for  extra- 
dition In  the  case  of  an  offense  which  Is  on 
the  list  anywhere  and  which  Is  punishable  In 
both  countries  by  a  term  of  imprisonment 
exceeding  1  year,  even  If  the  two  countries 
do  not  place  the  offense  in  the  same  legal 
category  or  describe  It  in  the  same  termin- 
ology. Paragraph  D  of  article  n  of  this  treaty 
deals  with  the  problem  of  those  U.S.  Fed- 
eral crimes  that  differ  from  other  crimes  In 
requiring  elements  such  as  Interstate  trans- 
portation for  Jurisdictional  purposes. 

If  I  may,  I  will  briefly  describe  some  provi- 
sions of  this  treaty  which  are  significant  and 
which  differ  somewhat  from  those  found  In 
existing  extradition  treaties. 

The  most  important  of  these  provisions  Is 
paragraph  C  of  article  V.  As  part  of  the  U.S. 
Oovernmenfs  efforts  to  deter  aircraft  hi- 
jacking, we  have  been  attempting  to  obtain 
international  agreement  that  hijacking  is  not 
a  political  offense  for  purposes  of  extradition. 
The  Convention  for  the  Suppression  of  Un- 
lawful Seizure  of  Aircraft  signed  at  The 
Hague  on  December  ifl.  1970.  does  not  go  that 
far.  but  In  this  bilateral  treaty  with  Spain 
we  have  at  least  established  a  presumption 
that  hijacking  of  passenger-carrying  aircraft 
Is  a  common  crime. 

Article  VI  Is  a  novel  provision.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  permit  a  country  receiving  a  request 
for  extradition  of  a  minor  resident  In  its 
territory  to  recommend  withdrawal  of  the  re- 
quest if  extradition  would  disrupt  the  so- 
cial readjustment  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
minor. 

Article  X.  which  relates  to  the  evidence  re- 
quired to  support  an  extradition  request.  Is 
In  somewhat  different  form  than  our  tradi- 
tional extradition  conventions.  Under  Eu- 
ropean practice,  the  warrant  of  arrest  issued 
by  a  Judge  follows  Investigation  by  the  Judge 
and  has  a  much  greater  evidentiary  value 
than  a  U.S.  arrest  warrant;  nevertheless,  our 
courts,  which  require  proof  of  probable  cause 
that  the  accused  person  committed  the  of- 
fense, may  require  additional  evidence.  This 
Is  the  reason  for  the  wording  of  paragraph 
D  of  article  X. 

Article  XVn  oT  this  treaty  states  that  no 
pecuniary  claim  arising  out  of  the  arrest, 
detention,  examination  and  surrender  of  per- 
sons sought  under  the  treaty  shall  be  made 
by  the  requested  party.  Title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code,  section  3195.  requires  that  the 
requesting  authority  pay  "all  costs  or  ex- 
panses Incurred  In  any  extradition  proceed- 
ing In  apprehending,  securing,  and  trans- 
mitting a  fugitive."  Article  XVII  Is  not  con- 
sistent with  that  requirement  and  Is  later 
In  time.  It  Is  our  Intention  that  the  costs  of 
lodging,  maintenance,  and  board  and  of  court 
reporters'  services,  which  are  relatively  small 
In  comparison  with  the  costs  of  billing  the 
foreign  government  through  both  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  Department  of 
Justice,  should  be  borne  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. The  Inevitable  delays  In  processing 
payment  under  18  U.S.C.  3195  have  created 
great  exasperation  on  the  part  of  the  per- 


sons furnishing  tbeee  servloes  and  the  whole 
process  Is  an  Irritant  In  oiu-  extradition  rela- 
tions with  a  number  of  countries.  Since  these 
reasons  are  generally  applicable,  we  plan  to 
recommend  legislation  that  wUl  delete  th» 
requirement  for  the  requesting  party  to  pay 
those  costs.  If  that  provision  Is  enacted,  pay. 
ment  of  those  costs  would  be  shifted  to  the 
United  States  In  all  cases  where  the  treaty 
permlU  or  requires.  We  would  benefit  from 
Spain  bearing  such  costs  on  our  requests 
under  the  present  treaty  in  any  event. 

Article  XVIII  does  not  provide  for  extra- 
dition under  this  treaty  for  offenses  com- 
mitted prior  to  lt«  entry  Into  force  but  does 
permit  extradition  for  such  offenses  pursuant 
to  the  treaty  and  protocol  replaced  by  the 
present  treaty,  provided  that  they  are  listed 
In  the  replaced  Instruments. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, further  consideration  of  the  con- 
vention ajid  treaty  will  be  postponed 
until  next  Wednesday. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr, 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  return  to  the  consideration 
of  legislative  business. 

The  FRESIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  32— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  A  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION PROPOSING  AN  AMEND- 
MENT TO  THE  CONSTITUTION 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  OFFER- 
ING OF  PRAYER  IN  PUBLIC  BUILD- 
INGS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  for  many 
years  the  late  Senator  Dirksen  earnestly 
sought  to  restore  the  right  of  school 
children  to  pray  in  the  public  schools. 
I  know  of  no  issue  In  which  he  be- 
lieved so  deeply  and  so  firmly. 

On  October  13  of  last  year  the  Senate 
voted  50  to  20  to  add  the  Dirksen  prayer 
amendment  to  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment. I  had  the  privilege  of  offering  his 
amendment  at  that  time. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  offer  it  again  to- 
day and  to  express  my  hope  that  other 
Senators  will  join  with  me  as  sponsors. 
I  send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  re- 
ferral a  joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  offer- 
ing of  prayer  in  public  buildings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Oam- 
BRELL I .  The  Joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  32) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  offering  of  prayer  In  public  build- 
ings introduced  by  Mr.  Baker  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  CooPKR,  and  Mr.  Scott),  wa« 
received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

THE  GRAVE  SITUATION  OF  THE 
NATIONS    RAILROADS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  to  a  very  grave  situation 
which  exists  with  regard  to  oar  Nation's 
railroads.  As  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  I  have  had  the 
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privilege  of  participating  in  considera- 
tion of  the  Federal  Railroad  Safety  Act, 
the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act,  and  the 
Emergency  Rail  Services  Act,  all  of 
which  were  approved  within  the  last  4 
months,  and  all  of  which  were  designed 
to  achieve  the  same  goal:  to  assist  the 
railroads  of  this  country  to  continue  to 
provide  service  by  rail  which  is  generally 
considered  to  be  essential  to  the  national 
welfare  and  defense. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  of  us  would 
argue  that  the  railroad  Industry  is  not 
essential  to  our  country  today.  Although, 
since  World  War  II,  the  share  of  freight 
traffic  carried  by  the  railroads  has  de- 
clined from  60  percent,  they  still  carry 
.Tiore  than  41  percent  of  all  intercity 
freight  traffic  and  40  percent  of  Defense 
Department  freight.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  most  ol  the  goods-producing 
industries  In  the  United  States  are  de- 
pendent on  rail  for  delivery  of  from  50 
to  80  percent  of  their  raw  materials,  and 
the  railroads  handle  over  60  percent  of 
the  shipments  by  manufacturers,  exclu- 
sive of  petroleum  and  coal  products. 

As  the  demand  for  increased  trans- 
portation capacity  Increases  during  the 
next  decade  and  beyond,  it  is  obvious  that 
we  are  going  to  have  to  have  a  railroad 
system  that  Is  equipped,  both  physically 
and  financially,  to  meet  that  demand 
and  to  carry  its  share  of  the  Increased 
traflBc.  There  are  certain  heavy-loading 
commodities,  for  example,  which  can 
only  be  economically  transported  by  rail 
or  by  water.  Many  industries  are  almost 
totally  dependent  upon  the  ability  to  ob- 
tain these  commodities  by  rail.  A  prime 
example  of  one  such  industry  which  is 
vital  to  our  national  well-being  Is  the 
electrical  generating  Industry.  Another 
example  Is  the  steel  Industry. 

The  fact  Is,  however,  that  the  railroad 
industry  as  a  whole  Is  suffering  from  a 
financial  situation  so  severe  as  to  raise 
serious  doubts  about  Its  ability  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  service  without  substan- 
tial assistance  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. A  number  of  figures  are  avsolable 
which  express  very  concisely  the  finan- 
cial position  of  the  railroads.  I  will  only 
cite  a  few  of  them  here.  While  railroad 
sales  and  traCQc  have  steadily  Increased 
in  the  last  15  years,  earnlngc  have 
dropped  more  than  50  percent.  Of  69 
class  I  railroads,  24  had  a  deficit  in  or- 
dinary net  Income  (total  Income  of  the 
railroad  and  Its  subsidiaries  after  taxes, 
operating  expenses,  and  fixed  charges) 
as  of  September  1970,  and  39  had  suf- 
fered a  decrease  In  ordinary  net  income 
since  September  1969. 

As  earnings  decrease  steadily,  It  has 
become  more  and  more  difficult  for  rail- 
roads to  keep  up  with  capital  Improve- 
ment programs — and  an  Inability  to  up- 
grade and  maintain  roadway,  and  ac- 
quire and  maintain  equipment  acts,  in 
turn,  to  reduce  earnings  still  further. 
While,  In  1955,  working  capital  for  the 
Industry  was  $933.8  million,  by  Septem- 
ber 30,  1970,  the  industry  had  a  deficit 
in  working  capital  of  $315.6  million,  and 
43  of  the  69  class  I  railroads  had  In- 
dlvidual  deficits  in  working  capital.  Dur- 
ing this  same  period,  maturing  debt  due 
within  1  year  has  increased  from  $400 
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million  In  1955  to  $647  million  in  Sep- 
tember of  1070. 

In  order  to  make  the  capital  improve- 
ments necessary  to  provide  efficient  rail 
service  through  the  coming  decade,  the 
industry  has  estimated  that  it  will  need 
to  spend  approximately  $3.2  bUllon  per 
year,  as  opposed  to  an  average  capital 
Investment  expenditure  of  $1.7  billion 
aimually  between  1966  and  1968.  Wage 
Increases  legislated  by  Congress  last  year 
wlU  add  approximately  $617  million  an- 
nually to  the  railroads'  costs  and,  if  fur- 
ther wage  Increases  which  have  been 
recommended  by  an  emergency  board  are 
made  effective,  an  additional  expense  of 
$561  million  will  be  Incurred  just  through 
the  end  of  1971. 

In  sum,  the  rail  Industry  at  the  pres- 
ent time  Is  not  earning  the  money  it 
needs  to  finance  Its  operations.  With  the 
dismal  earnings  record  which  I  have 
referred  to  above.  It  Is  not  surprising 
that  the  Industry  is  finding  Itself  unable 
to  borrow  enough  money  from  private 
sources  to  adequately  provide  for  the 
capital  Improvements  It  must  make.  All 
Indications  are  that  this  situation  will 
get  worse,  not  better,  in  the  future. 

In  light  of  the  situation,  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  Congress  has  three  alternatives. 
The  first  is  nationalization  of  the  rail- 
roads, which  I  abhor.  The  second  is  pour- 
ing many  more  millions  of  dollars  Into 
stopgap  measures  like  the  Emergency 
Rail  Services  Act.  The  third  is  to  begin 
now  to  develop  a  long-range  plan  for 
preserving  rail  transportation  In  this 
country  which  will  take  Into  account  the 
needs  of  a  balanced  national  transporta- 
tion system  as  well  as  the  needs  of  In- 
dividual railroads. 

The  third  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  only 
acceptable  alternative  open  to  us,  al- 
though candor  requires  me  to  acknowl* 
edge  that  I  do  not  have  clear-cut  and 
well-formed  Ideas  on  how  that  objective 
should  be  implemented. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  costs 
of  nationalizing  the  railroads  would  be- 
gin at  $60  billion  for  acquisition  of  pri- 
vately owned  railroad  fticilltles.  Added  to 
this  Incredible  figure  would  be  the  cost 
of  Improvements,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  the  system.  Leaving  aside 
the  fact  that  natlonsdlzatlon  would  rep- 
resent a  profoundly  significant  depar- 
ture from  our  traditional  private  enter- 
prise system.  It  would  require  an  outlay 
of  public  fimds  that  would  be  diflScult  or 
impossible  to  justify  with  no  guarantee 
that  a  nationalized  rail  system  would  be 
more  efficient.  In  fact,  whatever  the  ulti- 
mate merits  of  nationalization,  it  is  my 
feeling  that  attempting  to  nationalize 
our  railroad  system  before  rationalizing 
the  plant  and  operations  of  the  railroads 
by  the  elimination  of  wasteful,  duplica- 
tive and  inefficient  facilities  and  the 
modernization  of  certain  operating  pro- 
cedures would  be  a  great  disservice  to 
the  country. 

The  Inherent  disadvantage  of  the  sec- 
ond alternative  Is  Its  temporary  nature. 
Legislating  millions  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars away  to  tide  a  particular  railroad 
or  railroads  over  for  a  period  of  months 
is  merely  a  method  of  avoiding  consid- 
eration of  the  long-range  problem  and  its 


causes.  Regardless  of  the  safeguards  pro- 
vided in  legislation  authorizing  loan 
guarantees  or  direct  loans  to  individual 
railroads,  I  consider  this  approach  to  be  a 
questionable  use  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

Within  the  next  few  months.  Congress 
win  again  be  faced  with  the  task  of  de- 
ciding what  to  do  next  about  the  Perm 
Central.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Penn 
Central's  situation  is  only  symptomatic 
of  what  we  can  expect  from  a  number  of 
other  railroads  in  this  coimtry  In  the 
very  near  future  If  we  do  not  take  effec- 
tive action,  and  that  we  ought  to  tackle 
the  overall  problem  once  and  for  all 
rather  than  enacting  temporary  stoi>gap 
solutions  which  only  postpone  the  de- 
cision that  we  will  have  to  ma'iie.  It  also 
seems  to  me  that  the  time  to  attack  the 
problem  is  now,  and  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  on  the  Commerce  Committee 
and  in  the  Senate  to  carefully  consider 
what  course  of  action  should  be  taken. 

I  am  In  the  process  of  attempting  to 
draft  a  proposal  which  accords  with 
the  third  alternative;  that  is,  an  alter- 
native to  nationalization  or  continuing 
and  expensive  temporary  assistance.  My 
staff  and  I  are  examining  a  number  of 
ideas.  Including  Federal  acquisition  of 
railroad  roadbed  while  permitting  cer- 
tificated common  carriers  to  continue 
operating  as  private  carriers  on  these 
federally  owned  facilities  on  a  user-free 
basis;  the  acquisition  of  only  certain 
portions  of  the  national  rail  system  for 
these  purposes;  a  p^ublic-prlvate  corpo- 
ration for  such  facilities ;  and  the  like. 

It  may  be  an  undue  Imrwsltlon  on 
my  colleagues  of  the  Senate  and  others 
who  may  read  these  remarks  to  ask  them 
to  join  me  In  the  elaboration  of  my  per- 
sonal dilemma,  but  that  Is  precisely  what 
I  want  to  do.  I  solicit  the  comments  and 
suggestions  of  my  colleagues  and  others 
on  the  problems  we  must  f«W5e  together 
in  finding  a  permanent  solution  to  the 
railroad  problem  and  a  coherent  policy 
for  national  transportation. 


TVA  SHOWS  WAY  ON 
DECENTRALIZING 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished syndicated  columnist  Marquis 
Childs  has  written  an  interesting  column 
pointing  out  the  relevance  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  experience  to  the 
proposals  of  President  Nixon  for  reform 
of  the  Federal  structure.  As  one  who  has 
seen  first  hand  the  extraordinary  ac- 
complishments of  the  TVA,  and  as  one 
who  strongly  supports  the  President's 
proposals,  I  foimd  Mr.  Childs'  column 
particularly  intriguing.  I  know  that  my 
colleagues  will  be  interested  in  It  as  well, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
column  entitled  'TVA  Shows  Way  on 
Decentralizing"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  c»lumn 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TVA  Shows  Wat  on  Dxckntkaliziko 
(By  Marquis  Childs) 

Whatever  the  final  score  In  the  showdown 
with  Congress,  President  Nixon  deserves  a 
vote  of  thanks  for  his  proposed  reorganisa- 
tion of  that  over-grown  giant  suffering  from 
elephantiasis — the  federal  government.  Hope- 
fully the  President's  propoa&l  still  to  tak« 
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■b»p«  tn  an  Its  complexity  thould  atlmulkt* 
debate  about  what  la  wrong — and  wbat  is 
rlgbt — about  the  structiire  of  government  in 
these  United  States. 

Experiments  In  decentralization  In  the  past 
should  have  carvful  consideration.  One  of 
those  experiments  that  sUrred  fierce  contro- 
versy In  Its  day  has  proved  to  be  a  conspicu- 
ous Buoceas. 

The  Trnni—sn  Valley  Authority  was  de- 
centralisation applied  to  the  development  of 
a  whole  region  that  had  slumped  steadily 
downhill  as  human  and  natural  resources 
were  drained  away  Seven  million  acres  in 
the  seven  states,  portions  of  which  com- 
prised the  region,  were  eroded.  Forests,  a 
principal  asset,  were  being  cut  down  with 
little  regard  for  the  future.  The  seven  states 
bad  (ewer  than  10  professional  foresters.  The 
ablest  and  brainiest  of  the  young  were  leav- 
ing for  lack  of  opportunity 

TVA  was  designed  to  take  authority  out  of 
Washington  and  put  It  In  the  region  where 
the  decisions  would  be  made  In  reshaping 
a  river  basin  wracked  by  floods  and  p>overty. 
A  liaison  ofBce  In  Washington  has  never  had 
more  than  three  or  four  employes.  TVA 
headqxiarters  in  KnoxvUle  is  the  decision- 
making csnter. 

When  TVA  moved  to  buy  out  the  electric 
systems  of  the  region  and  operate  them,  an- 
gry cries  of  socialism  were  raised  against 
what  seemed  a  radical  move  Sen.  Oeorge 
Norrls  of  Nebraska,  the  father  of  TVA.  be- 
lieved that  only  through  government  op- 
eration would  It  be  possible  to  bring  low- 
cost  power  to  the  farmers  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley.  Power  on  the  farms.  Norrls  said,  will 
mean  a  hired  hand  for  the  farmer  and  a 
hired  girl  for  his  wife. 

After  a  long  dcnnybrook  that  became  part 
of  a  presidential  campaign  TVA  won  out  and 
proceeded  to  own  and  operate  the  power 
network.  The  power  was  sold  at  wholesale 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to  municipalities 
and  co-ops.  which  had  responsibility  for  dis- 
tribution to  the  consumer.  With  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  power  system  TVA  is  turning 
back  bo  the  federal  treasury  an  Increaalnc 
itiare  of  the  tot*l  Investment  in  the  region. 

One  of  President  Nixon's  announced  goals 
Is  to  turn  over  land  to  states  and  munic- 
ipalities for  parks.  In  the  37  years  since  its 
beginning  TVA  has  given  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  to  localities  for  parks  and 
recreation  areas. 

This  Is  In  accord  with  the  broad  principle 
that,  whenever  possible,  authority  is  dele- 
gated to  the  people  who  will  have  to  exer- 
cise It.  PoT^r  to  the  people?  Something  like 
that  slogan,  shorn  of  Its  emotional  over- 
tones. Is  the  motivation  behind  much  of 
what  TVA  does. 

From  the  beginning,  however.  It  has  been 
recognized  that  there  are  functions  which 
only  the  federal  government  can  perform.  The 
harnessing  of  a  great  river  system  Ls  one  of 
those  functions.  The  Tennessee  Valley  has 
had  no  disastrous  floods  since  the  work  was 
completed,  controlling  a  river  and  Its  trib- 
utaries that  once  created  havoc  almost  every 
spring  along  Its  banks. 

Not  even  the  most  ardent  proponents  of 
TVA  claim  that  It  la  a  prescription  which  can 
be  applied  indiscriminately  to  other  regions. 
A  determined  drive  In  Congress  to  create  a 
Missouri  Valley  Authority  failed. 

Worthy  of  study  In  the  great  debate  that 
will  pupposedly  follow  the  President's  blue- 
print for  reshaping  the  government  are  the 
succefwful  steps  TVA  has  taken  toward  de- 
centralization. Here  are  practical  lessons  in 
what  works. 

OrUy  In  recent  years  has  the  conservative 
opposition  to  TVA  more  or  lees  subsided.  Tlie 
acoompilshments  are  so  conspicuous— mil - 
lions  of  acres  of  eroded  land  reclaimed,  dairy- 
ing end  small  industry  built  on  low-cost 
power,  forestry  a  flourishing  source  of  income 
and  pride  in  those  accomplishments  so  great 
that  political  opposition  no  longer  pays  off. 


TAX  BURDEN  IS  UNIFORM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr  President,  yesterday 
I  had  the  privilege  of  Introducing  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  87  other  Senators  of 
both  parties  the  Administration's  gen- 
eral-purpose revenue  sharing  proposal 
(S.  680). 

One  of  the  most  persuasive  arguments 
in  favor  of  this  proposal  is.  in  my  Judg- 
ment, the  regressive  nature  of  State  and 
local  tax  structures,  structures  on  which 
these  hard-pressed  units  of  government 
will  have  to  depend  even  more  heavily 
unless  their  burdens  can  be  eased 
through  the  sharing  of  some  federally 
raised  revenues.  It  is  universally  agreed 
that  the  federal  tax  structure  is  far  more 
progressive  than  its  State  and  local 
counterparts,  in  that  those  who  are  able 
to  pay  more  do  pay  more 

There  appeared  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post  as  interesting  article  by 
William  Chapman,  entitled  "Tax  Burden 
Is  Uniform  "  The  article  describes  the 
findings  of  a  study  conducted  by  Herman 
P.  Miller,  chief  of  the  population  divi- 
sion of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  The 
find  n^  of  the  study  quite  clearly  sup- 
port the  concept  of  federal  revenue  shar- 
ing, and  I  ask  unanimous  confent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd. 
as  follows ; 

Tax  Bttrocn  Is  UNiroaM — Poos  and  Am.t7X»rr 

Pat  Asotrr  Sams  Rati — 33  Pxacxrrr 

(By  William  Chapman) 

The  total  burden  of  federal,  state,  and 
local  taxes  falls  as  heavily  on  the  poor  as  on 
the  aflluent.  there  being  virtually  no  dif- 
ference In  the  rates  at  which  they  pay. 

The  person  who  earns  between  $3,000  and 
M.OOO  a  year  pays  about  33  per  cent  of  It 
In  taxes  to  federal,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

So  does  the  man  whose  annual  Income 
ranges  between  925.000.   and   90.000. 

Thus,  the  progressive  character  of  the  fed- 
eral Income  tax  Is  for  most  Income  classes 
wiped  out  by  state  and  local  taxes,  many  of 
which  are  levied  at  flat,  ungraduated  rates — 
sales,  gasoline,  property,  and  a  variety  of 
user  taxes. 

irCW  STtTDT  UASm 

Those  conclusions  arise  from  a  new  study 
of  taxes  by  Herman  P.  Miller,  chief  of  the 
population  division  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  and  author  of  a  new  book  on  Income 
distribution.   "Rich  Man.  Poor  Man." 

The  statistical  evidence  is  from  a  paper 
he  presented  recently  at  a  symposium  held 
at  Oeorge  Washington  University  and  rep- 
resents the  latest  attempt  to  gauge  the 
impact  of  fast-rtslng  state  and  local  taxes. 

His  analysis  also  shows  that  those  In  the 
very  lowest  Income  groups  get  back  more  In 
cash  government  benefits  than  they  pay  In 
taxes,  through  such  payments  as  Social  Se- 
curity, unemployment  compensation  and  vet- 
erans benefits. 

But  people  In  Income  groups  at  the  $4,000 
level  and  above  pay  more  In  combined  taxes 
than  they  receive  back  In  direct  cash  pay- 
ments. 

Miller's  study  emerges  at  a  time  when  the 
overall  regresslveneas  of  taxation  seems  des- 
tined to  increase  as  state  and  local  govern- 
ments add  new  taxes.  In  addition,  since 
IBM.  the  year  on  which  Miller's  figures  are 
based,  the  ungraduated  federal  Social  Se- 
curity tax  on  employees  and  employers  has 
been  raised. 


REVSNrx-SHAEINC    PLAN 

The  findings  also  tend  to  support  one  of 
the  Nixon  administrations  principal  argu- 
ments for  a  revenue-sharing  plan.  In  asking 
Congress  to  back  the  plan  to  share  federal 
revenues  with  state  and  local  govemmenu 
Mr.  Nixon  said  the  latter's  Ux  loads  f»ii 
"hardest  on  those  least  able  to  pay." 

Administration  supporters  argue  that  It 
woxild  be  more  equitable  to  use  the  gradu- 
ated federal  income  tax  structure  to  help  the 
states  than  to  leave  them  to  their  own  uxea 
many  of  which  are  already  exhausted  any- 
way. 

Pennsylvania,  for  example,  has  a  6  par 
cent  aales  tax,  one  of  the  nation's  highest, 
and  Oov.  Milton  J.  Shapp  Just  proposed  to 
the  legislature  a  6  per  cent  ungraduated 
state  Income  tax.  New  York  Is  faced  with 
the  possibility  of  Increases  In  sales.  Incom*. 
business,  cigarette,  liquor  and  motor  vehicle" 
taxes  totaling  $1.1  billion. 

A  study  similar  to  Miller's  was  published 
two  years  ago  by  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  based  on  1965  taxation 
and  incomes  The  resulu  are  roughly  the 
same,  although  Miller's  shows  total  uxes  as 
a  per  cent  of  Income  have  risen  I  per  cent 
and  that  except  for  those  In  the  lowest  In- 
come bracket  the  taxes  are  a  slightly  higher 
percentage  of  total  Income 

Miller's  statistics  show  that  for  the  group 
making  less  than  $3,000  taxes  take  a  huge 
40  per  cent  bite.  For  all  groups  ranging  from 
$3,000  to  $50,000  the  tax  rate  for  aU  three 
levels  of  government  hovers  around  30  per 
cent.  For  those  making  $50,000  or  more  the 
rate  Jumps  to  46  per  cent. 

BXNxnrs  TO  taxpatiss 

The  picture  changes  when  cash  benefits 
to  taxpayers  are  considered.  The  poor  get 
more  money  back,  than  they  pay  to  govern- 
ments. For  example,  the  $2.000-to-$4.000 
group  receives  $1.4  billion  more  In  cash  pay- 
menta  from  the  government  than  It  pays  in 
taxes. 

That  progressive  feature  has  Its  limits.  It 
seems.  The  man  In  the  middle,  making  be- 
tween $8,000  and  $10,000.  pays  39.8  per  cent 
of  his  Income  for  taxes.  After  considering 
how  much  he  gets  back  from  the  govern- 
ment In  cash  payments,  his  payments  to  all 
levels  of  government  are  still  more  than  35 
per  cent  of  his  Income. 

For  all  the  Income  groups  between  $6,000 
and  $35,000.  there  Is  a  relatively  minor  dif- 
ference between  the  percentage  of  income 
paid  In  taxes,  even  when  the  governments' 
cash  benefits  are  considered. 


THE   TENANT   MOVEMENT   IN 
NEW   JERSEY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  be  permitted  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  a  statement  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  'Mr.  Williams)  and  a  series 
of  articles  in  connection  therewith. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  insertion  by  Senator  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
phenomenons  of  our  society  today  Is  that  an 
Increasingly  large  number  of  Americans  are 
living  In  rented  apartments,  houses  or  mo- 
bile homes,  rather  than  In  ones  which  they 
own 

Because  of  the  increasingly  mobile  nature 
of  our  population,  because  of  recent  eco- 
nomic policies  which  created  a  scarcity  of 
mortgage  money,  and  because  of  splraling 
costs  of  home  ownership,  more  and  more 
Americans  spend  all  or  large  parts  of  their 
lives  living  m  rented  quarters  These  people 
are  "tenants."  and  as  a  group  they  have 
certain  problems  and  concerns  which  differ 
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from  the  problems  and  concerns  of  home- 
own  en- 

Because  of  these  factors  a  new  economic 
md  political  force  has  grown  up  In  many 
sections  of  the  country,  known  as  "the  ten- 
uit  movement."  In  New  Jersey,  where  close 
to  half  of  our  people  live  In  rental  units, 
tlis  tenant  movement  has  grown  rapidly  and 
baa  oome  to  be  an  Important  socio-economic 
factor. 

The  New  Jersey  tenant  movement,  to- 
gether with  Its  ramifications  for  both  ten- 
ants and  landlords,  was  thoroughly  exam- 
ined and  explained  In  a  series  of  three  arti- 
cles by  reporter  Gordon  Bishop  which  ap- 
peared recently  In  the  Newark  Star-Ledger. 
This  series  Is  very  readable  and  highly  in- 
formative, and  I  ask  that  It  be  printed  In  Its 
entirety  at  this  point  in  the  Rscoao. 

A  New  Social-Economic  Force  Rapidly 
Emebging  in  Jeksxt 
(By  Oordon  Bishop) 

They're  coming  together  from  Parslppany 
and  Plalnfleld.  Caldwell  and  Camden.  Tren- 
ton and  Teaneck.  They're  stock  brokers  and 
school  teachers,  senior  citizens  and  college 
students,  professionals  and  welfare  recipients. 

They're  a  swiftly  emerging  social-economic 
movement  known  as  Tenant  Power — and 
tbey  transcend  political,  religious,  racial,  so- 
cial and  economic  lines  for  a  common  Iden- 
Uty:  Tenant. 

In  New  Jersey,  where  there  are  7V4  million 
people,  they  represent  nearly  half  the  pop- 
ulation— 3.2  million  residents. 

In  sheer  numbers,  they  are  a  growing 
ioclal-polltlcal  force  more  povvrerful  even 
than  labor. 

They  first  became  aware  of  their  latent 
strength  in  February  1969:  About  35  tenants 
in  a  garden  apartment  In  Middlesex  County 
got  together  after  their  landlord  refused 
to  renew  their  leases  because  they  at- 
tempted to  organize  their  neighbors  to  seek 
better  living  conditions. 

This  potent  nucleus  exploded  Into  the 
New  Jersey  Tenants  Organization,  which 
today  Is  a  21-county  network  of  militant 
tenant  groups  whose  total  membership  ex- 
ceeds 400.000. 

Their  goal:  To  become  the  strongest  po- 
UUcal  force  In  the  state.  Why?  They  want 
laws  to  protect  tenants  from  "Intolerable 
conditions"  over  which,  tradltlonaUy,  they 
have  had  no  control. 

Already,  the  NJTO  has  been  successful  In 
uvlng  tenants  nearly  $2  million  by  holding 
back  "exhorbltant"  rent  Increases,  and  more 
than  $1  million  In  "wrongfully  held"  secu- 
rity deposits. 

In  their  first  year  of  existence,  they  mar- 
shalled their  "meager  and  amateur"  re- 
sources and  produced  the  first  law  In  the 
nation's  history  designed  to  protect  tenants 
from  unreasonable  landlords. 

They  did  It  by  dogging  every  legislator  In 
the  State  Senate  and  Assembly  with  letters 
and  phone  calls,  and  then,  finally,  by  zero- 
ing In  on  the  governor  until  their  bill  was 
signed  into  law. 

CaUed  the  Tenants  Reprisal  Bill,  It  pre- 
vents landlords  from  taking  any  reprisal 
action  against  tenants  who  organize  to  pro- 
test. 

Now  the  NJTO's  sights  are  set  on  this 
November's  legislative  ©lection,  In  which 
every  seat  In  the  Senate  and  Assembly  will 
be  available  to  the  highest  vote-grabbing 
candidates.  There  are  40  seats  in  the  Senate 
and  80  In  the  Assembly. 

"We  plan  to  vote  only  for  those  candidates 
committed  to  tenant-landlord  and  housing 
reform."  warns  Martin  Aranow,  the  34-year- 
old  founder  and  president  of  the  NJTO. 
»hlch  Is  based  In  Fort  Lee. 

"Because  our  movement  transcends  party 
unes.  we're  Interested  only  in  candidates  who 
can  straighten  out  New  Jersey's  housing  and 
rental  mess  once  and  for  all,"  Aranow  sUted. 


While  still  In  Its  Infancy,  the  NJTO  en- 
dorsed a  political  unknown,  Joel  Shalne.  a 
29-year-old  Orange  attorney.  Shalne  was 
elected  mayor  of  Orange  last  May.  He  attri- 
butes his  victory  to  the  NJTO's  strong  sup- 
port. Shalne  was  the  first  candidate  the  or- 
ganization had  actively  campaigned  for. 

Encouraged  by  this  local  triumph,  the 
NJTO  is  now  conducting  a  state-wide  voter 
registration  campaign,  concentrating  on  the 
tens  on  thousands  of  unregistered  tenants. 

By  September,  the  NJTO  wants  260,000 
new  tenants  on  the  voter  rolls.  They  expect 
to  double  their  efforts  when  warmer  weather 
comes  and  they  can  put  up  outdoor  booths 
which  attract  more  attention. 

"If  each  member  can  bring  In  only  one 
new  voter,  we'd  have  more  than  400.000  right 
there,"  Aranow  noted. 

The  NJTO  Is  a  movement  whose  time  had 
come.  It  began  to  Incubate  more  than  two 
years  ago  when  the  vacancy  rate  for  apart- 
ments In  New  Jersey  plummeted  to  1  per- 
cent. The  federal  government  considers  a 
"crisis"  exists  when  the  rate  drops  below  4 
percent.  The  state's  vacancy  rate  today  Is 
nearly  0. 

As  fewer  apartments  became  available,  the 
age-old  law  oi'  supply  and  demand  took  over, 
pushing  rentals  for  one-  and  two-bedroom 
apartments  higher  and  ever  higher. 

At  the  same  time,  apartment  construction 
came  to  a  virtual  halt  as  municipalities 
started  to  zone  out  multlfamlly  dwellings. 
In  fact,  some  conamunltles  banned  apart- 
ments all  together,  while  others  placed  mora- 
toriums on  any  new  construction  pending 
completion  of  their  new  Master  Plans. 

"Tenants  had  nowhere  to  turn  for  help 
but  themselves,"  Aranow  said.  "There  are  no 
laws  to  prevent  landlords  from  rent-gouging 
and  the  only  hope  we  had  was  to  stick  to- 
gether and  fight  for  our  rights." 

But  as  soon  as  tenants  threatened  to  or- 
ganize, Aranow  said,  their  rents,  In  many  In- 
stances, were  doubled  by  landlords.  They 
either  paid — or  faced  eviction,  he  added. 

"This  caused  consternation  with  many 
middle-class  families,  who  would  rather 
move  than  buck  their  landlords  through 
litigation,"  Aranow  recalled.  "Almost  all  ten- 
ants live  In  fear  of  their  landlords.  The  land- 
lord has  all  the  laws  on  his  side — the  ten- 
ant, then,  has  nothing.  Besides  It's  too  costly 
for  a  family  trying  to  make  ends  meet  to 
battle  their  case  In  the  courts.  The  land- 
lord usually  always  has  the  final  word  be- 
cause he  owns  the  building." 

Before  they  could  effectively  deal  with 
landlords,  the  tenants  first  needed  some  form 
of  protection.  They  won  it  with  the  reprisal 
law,  allowing  them  time  to  negotiate  with 
landlords  under  a  "more  equitable  and  dem- 
ocratic arrangement." 

The  number  of  rent  strikes  then  multi- 
plied throughout  the  state.  Some  landlords 
refused  to  recognize  the  NJTO  as  the  official 
bargaining  agent  of  the  tenants.  Problems 
mounted.  Eviction  notices  descended  on  ten- 
ants in  record  numbers.  The  NJTO  was  put 
to  Its  ultimate  test:  Could  It  survive  the 
landlords'  challenge? 

Every  night,  Aranow  and  his  battery  of 
volunteer  legal  aides  (tenants  who  are  also 
lavtryers)  traveled  from  one  striking  ^art- 
ment  complex  to  another,  urging  the  freshly 
organized  tenants  not  to  give  in  to  their 
landlords'  demands  until  they  had  their  day 
In  court. 

"Perhaps  the  greatest  Job  we  had  to  do  was 
to  convince  these  law-abiding,  middle-class 
families  who  always  paid  their  bills  and 
monthly  rents  on  time  that  they  had  a  right 
to  a  fair  settlement,  that  rent-gouging.  If 
could  be  proven,  was  not  a  practice  condoned 
by  the  courts,"  Aranow  said. 

"Their  first  Impulse  was  to  pay  the  rent, 
no  matter  how  much  It  was — and  that  would 
have  been  their  first  mistake." 

In  a  rent  strike,  the  leader  of  a  particular 


apartment  group  collects  the  monthly  rents 
and  places  it  in  an  escrow  account  at  a  local 
bank.  In  the  event  negotiations  with  a  land- 
lord collapse  and  the  case  goes  to  court,  the 
money  Is  always  ready  to  be  p>ald  on  the  order 
of  the  Judge. 

"Everything  we  do  Is  legal,"  Aranow  said. 
"WeTe  working  within  the  system  and  al- 
though that  often  entails  a  lot  of  agonlzmg 
red  tape  it's  still  the  best  way  to  handle 
disputes." 

Normally,  landlords  try  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment with  tenants  quickly.  The  reason:  It 
also  costs  them  a  great  deal  of  money,  and 
time,  to  win  a  case  In  court.  In  the  mean- 
time, their  monthly  rent  receipts  are  being 
held  up,  and  \iith  or  without  that  revenue 
they  must  continue  to  pay  their  monthly 
mortgages  and  operating  expenses.  The  pres- 
sure on  bol^  sides  is  often  great. 

One  case  In  point : 

For  nearly  eight  years,  tenants  at  the 
Surry  Manor  Apartments  In  East  Pateraon 
complained  about  deteriorating  living  condi- 
tions. 

Last  summer,  they  formed  the  Surry  Manor 
Tenants  Association,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  NJTO.  to  combat  an  August  rent  In- 
crease, absence  of  leases  and  deplorable  liv- 
ing conditions. 

The  absentee  landlord  from  New  York  re- 
fused to  meet  with  the  tenants  because  tbey 
wanted  NJTO  president  Martin  Aranow  In 
attendance,  a  condition  of  negotiation  set  by 
the  tenants. 

In  September,  the  Surry  Manor  tenants 
voted  to  withhold  rents  to  bring  the  land- 
lord to  the  bargaining  table.  They  were  suc- 
cessful. 

The  rent  strike  was  temporarily  halted. 

At  their  first  meeting,  a  settlement  Involv- 
ing a  27-month  lease  and  graduallzed  rent 
Increases  of  up  to  16  per  cent  was  proposed 
by  the  tenants.  The  landlord  countered  with 
a  17-month  lease  and  an  Immediate  15  per 
cent  rent  hike. 

Further  negotiations  were  planned  and 
held.  On  0:t.  14,  the  landlord  announced 
he  would  give  tenants  a  two-year  lease  but 
no  graduated  rent  Increases. 

The  tenants  continued  to  stand  firm  on 
their  proposal  for  an  Increase  of  10  per  cent 
the  first  year  and  6  per  cent  the  second. 

In  the  meantime,  the  borough  of  E^ast  Pat- 
eraon became  Involved  In  a  court  fight  to 
force  the  landlord  to  Improve  the  296-unlt 
complex. 

In  November,  tenants  resumed  their  rent 
strike  after  the  landlord  Ignored  their  pro- 
posal. 

The  NJTO  then  advised  the  tenants  to  sub- 
pena  the  local  Board  of  Health,  building  and 
fire  Inspectors  and  to  take  the  landlord  to 
court  to  settle  the  matter  either  way. 

In  early  January,  the  local  Judge,  after 
hearing  the  Inspectors'  testimony,  decided 
that  the  court  should  withhold  half  the  rents 
for  repairs  of  the  buildings,  advising  the 
landlord  to  return  to  court  Jan.  18  for  a  final 
disposition  of  the  case. 

On  that  Monday,  the  court  learned  no 
repairs  had  yet  been  made  by  the  landlord. 
The  Judge  then  decided  that  the  court  would 
become  the  collector  of  the  rents,  the  money 
to  be  used  to  fix  up  the  building. 

The  NJTO  had  won  a  major  legal  Imttle — 
and  the  tenants  had  successfully  represented 
themselves  in  court,  saving  the  association 
a  sizeable  legal  fee. 

As  the  NJTO's  reputation  spread,  demands 
for  Its  services  doubled  every  week.  To  be  a 
member,  a  tenant  pays  a  nominal  $1  "con- 
tribution" a  year,  or  as  long  as  they  wish  to 
be  affiliated.  If  a  tenant  can't  afford  the  $1. 
the  NJTO  doesn't  turn  him  down.  The  fees 
are  used  for  the  NJTO's  operating  expejises: 
Telephone  calls,  postage,  a  periodic  newslet- 
ter to  all  members. 

The  key  to  the  organlzatloD's  success  so 
far  has  been  the  ample  number  of  tenants 
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who  donate  tbeir  aarv1c«s  to  the  move- 
ment. Many  are  lawyer*.  advertlolDc  ezecu- 
tives.  prlntera.  social  work«ra,  aecTetartcs. 
etc 

Because  ot  the  Impact  tlie  NJTO  has  made 
on  the  state  rental  market,  it  was  singled  out 
at  the  Tint  National  Tenant  Movement 
Co&ferenoe  In  Chicago  last  fall  aa  the  most 
"dynamic  and  pervaalve  statewide  tenant 
movement  In  the  nation."  The  three-day 
seminar  was  conducted  at  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

One  example  of  the  NJTO's  Influence  In 
New  Jersey  was  the  historic  action  taken  by 
okobUe  home  owners  In  rural  Brld(etcsi, 
Camden  County  Paced  with  skyrocketing 
trailer  park  fees,  about  50  mobile  home 
owners  decided  to  call  a  rent  strike. 

At  first,  they  dldnt  know  whether  the 
newly  adopted  tenant  reprisal  law  could  be 
applied  to  a  person  who  owned  a  mobile 
home  and  rented  space  in  a  trailer  camp 
to  park  It. 

The  NJTO  advised  them  a*  long  as  they 
paid  a  rent  the  law  applied.  They  struck  the 
trailer  park  and  the  landlord  retaUated  by 
ordering  their  homes  be  towed  away.  For 
a  traUer.  that's  tantamount  to  eviction. 

Mobile  owners  went  to  court  and  sought 
an  Injunction  to  prevent  the  traUer  park 
operator  froan  towing  away  their  homes. 
They  won.  A  settlement  was  reached  to 
Which  rental  charges  were  lowered  consider- 
ably from  the  original  amount  asked. 

In  most  rent  strikes,  tenants  manage  to 
win  eritlcal  concessions,  covering  either  rent 
Increases   or  general   services. 

In  rural  Woodbury,  Gloucester  County, 
36  low-Income  black  tenants  complained 
about  exceoBlve  rent  hikes,  raw  sewage  on 
the  ground  and  no  heat.  They  Joined  force* 
with  middle-Income  whites  in  the  nelgh- 
bcrhood  and  went  to  Town  Hall,  demand- 
ing officials  take  action  to  {Movent  a  serious 
health  hazard. 

Woodbury  officials  became  tenant -oriented 
and  the  local  building  Inspector  started  en- 
forcing the  laws. 

A  new  apartment  building  In  Old  Bridge. 
liMdlMn  Oounty,  w«c  the  soene  of  a  ten- 
UBt-ImBdlonl  showdown  last  April.  Tenants 
ooanplained  the  lawns  were  unsodded,  build- 
ings Incompleted  and  that  the  newly  con- 
structed apartments  bad  been  built  In  a 
swamp,  which  aggravated  the  problems. 

The  Towne  Oaks  Tenants  Association 
voted  to  strike  &iay  1.  On  the  first  round  of 
eviction  notices  that  followed,  the  landlord 
tried  to  evict  the  tenant  leader  and  one 
other  tenant.  The  landlord  demanded,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  llay  and  June  rents,  9100  fbr 
his  attorney's  fees  and  MB  in  late  charges. 

The  local  Judge  threw  out  the  additional 
charges,  the  tenants  paid  their  rent  and  the 
landlord  became  cooperative:  The  swamps 
were  filled,  the  lawns  sodded,  garbage  facili- 
ties Improved,  and  a  full-time  superinten- 
dent was  employed  to  tend  to  the  mainte- 
nance. 

In  Elizabeth,  about  30  families  living  in 
rows  of  three-  and  four-family  dwellings 
struck  December  1  when  their  rents  went 
up  15  percent  and  no  lecwes  were  being  re- 
newed, while  the  buildings  had  several  se- 
rious  housing   violations  against   them. 

The  strike  ended  In  January.  The  land- 
lord rolled  back  rent  increases  from  16  to  8 
percent  and  gave  tenants  a  1-year  lease. 
And  the  building  Inspector  directed  the  land- 
lord to  correct  the  violations  immediately. 

Ooai.:     Rknt  LkVKi.ijia — Thb  Fmht  T'>  Tb 

Riaxs  TO  Cost  or  LivtNO 

(By  0<«don  Bishop) 

Rent-leveling. 

That  Is  what  the  New  Jersey  tenant  move- 
ment is  all  about.  A  concept  originally  de- 
veloped by  the  New  Jersey  Tenants  Organi- 
sation   nearly  two   years  ago,  rent-leveling 


can  be  the  immediate  solution  to  the  recent 
rash  of  tenant  rent  strikes  throughout  the 
state,  according  to  Martin  Aranow,  president 
of  the  more  than  400,000-member  NJTO. 

Rent-leveling  simply  ties  rental  increases 
to  the  0Q«-of-llvlng  Index,  providing  the 
landlord  with  the  ability  to  obtain  increases 
la  rental  for  proven  Increases  In  taxes  and 
capital  Improvements. 

"It  eSectlvely  ellmlnatea  rent  gouging  and 
allows  a  landlord  a  fair  retxim  on  his  In- 
vestment." Aranow,  author  of  the  proposal, 
explained.  Be  considers  a  fair  return  of 
around  13  per  cent. 

During  the  past  three  years,  the  cost  of 
living  has  risen  about  16  per  cent.  During 
this  time  a  landlord  would  be  permitted  un- 
der rent-leveling  to  increase  rents  on  an 
apartment  15  per  cent.  On  a  $200  per  month 
apartment,  that  would  come  to  $230  over 
the  three-year  period. 

The  bin  has  been  introduced  by  Assembly- 
man Martin  Kraverlck  i  R-Mlddlesex )  and  Is 
currently  being  amended  by  the  NJTO  to 
plug  up  any  loopholes  to  make  It  an  Iron- 
clad law. 

Aranow  and  Kraverlck  are  optimistic  over 
the  outcome.  The  NJTO  already  has  been 
successful  with  the  legislature,  having  zipped 
the  Tenants  Reprisal  Bill  through  the  Senate 
last  September  by  a  30-0  vote,  and  thro\igh 
the  Assembly  by  a  64-0  count.  The  governor 
then  immediately  signed  It  into  law.  It  pre- 
vents landlords  from  taking  reprisal  action 
against  tenanu  Joining  the  militant  NJTO 
or  any  other  tenant  group. 

Many  critics  of  rent-leveling  compare  It 
with  "rent  control."  There  Is  little  similarity 
between  the  two  upon  close  examination. 

Rent  control  as  popularized  by  New  York 
State  In  the  '60s  and  '60s,  establishes  ceil- 
ings on  apartment  rentals.  It  came  Into  be- 
ing in  1960  when  New  York  enacted  the 
Emergency  Rent  Control  Law.  which  set  up 
a  temporary  State  Housing  Rent  Control 
Agency, 

The  agency  determined  that  a  housing 
"state  of  emergency"  exists  when  the  avail- 
ability rate  dips  below  5  per  cent.  The  fed- 
eral government  declares  a  housing  crisis 
when  the  rate  slides  below  4  per  cent.  New 
Jersey's  rate  Is  nearly  zero. 

Rent  control  provides  a  landlord  with  in- 
creased rentals  through  capital  Improve- 
ment and  an  apartment  turnover.  When  a 
tenant  vacates  an  apartment,  the  landlord 
can  rent  It  for  15  per  cent  more. 

Rent  control  also  contains  an  emergency 
appteal  procedure  for  the  landlord  In  the 
event  his  profit  margin  slips  below  8  per  cent. 
It  can  t>e  boosted  back  to  that  level  through 
additional  Increases. 

Critics  of  rent  control  claim  that  housing 
starts  nosedived  dramatically  under  the  New 
■york  system.  The  facts,  however,  are  con- 
trary. 

What  did  happen  was  that  New  York  City 
asked  the  state  to  pass  enabling  legislation 
so  It  could  establish  Its  own  rent  control 
agency.  In  1962.  the  state  transferred  to  New 
York  City  control  of  1.760.930  apartments. 
New  York  City  then  proceeded  to  create  a 
•bureaucratic  Institution"  that  cost  the  city 
taxpayer  (12  million  a  year  to  administer 
rent  control,  a  service  they  had  been  getting 
for  nothing  when  done  by  the  state. 

Consequently,  critics  point  to  New  York 
City  as  the  classic  example  of  rent  control's 
devastating  effects. 

Complementing  the  rent-level  proposals 
are  seven  other  bills  the  NJTO  Is  seeking  to 
have  adopted  at  the  same  time.  They  are: 

Senior  Citizen  Tenant's  Tax  Credit — In- 
troduced by  Sen.  Falrleigh  Dickinson  (R- 
Bergen) .  It  would  extend  to  tenants  over  66 
the  same  tax  credit  of  tl60  granted  by  the 
state  to  the  senior  citizen  property  owner. 
The  tenant  cannot  have  an  Income  over 
tS.OOO  a  year. 


Bent  Receivership— would  allow  an  indi- 
vldual  apartment  complex  that  has  serious 
health  or  safety  violations  to  request  the 
courts  to  appoint  a  receiver  (often  a  tenant). 
The  rent  would  be  paJd  to  the  receiver  who 
uses  rent  money  to  correct  the  violations. 
It  wmild.  In  effect,  preserve  the  existing 
housing  supply  and  prevent  slumlords  from 
Just  collecting  rental  money  without  rehabil- 
itating the  building.  It  would  also  allow 
people  "suffering  under  Intolerable  condi- 
tions" to  take  action  themselves  through 
the  courts. 

Ban  on  Lockouts — would  prohibit  land- 
lords from  locking  out  a  tenant  from  an 
apartment  without  first  going  through  the 
courts.  It  would  abolish  "self-help,"  when 
a  landlord  helps  himself,  a  method  of  evic- 
tion landlords  use  rather  than  hiring  an 
attorney  or  taking  a  tenant  to  court.  Lock- 
outs have  been  declared  Illegal  by  the  courts 
and  they  were  the  direct  cause  ol  the  Passaic 
riots  In  1969  and  the  Peoria,  ni.,  riots  last 
year. 

Ban  of  Lead-based  Paints — This  bill 
would  ban  the  use  of  lead-based  paints 
(the  cause  of  many  children's  deaths,  chil- 
dren who  eat  chipped,  pealing  paint  on 
apartment  walls):  would  also  require  that 
older  apartments  have  their  walls  scraped 
to  remove  old  lead-based  paint. 

Subletting — Introduced  by  Sen.  Matthew 
Rlnaldo  (R-Unlon),  this  provision  would 
prohibit  landlords  from  refusing  to  grant 
a  sublease.  Rlnaldo  calls  It  a  "fair"  bill  that 
merely  would  give  the  tenant  the  right  to 
sublease  with  the  landlord's  consent.  Under 
this  bill,  the  landlord  could  not  tmreasonably 
withhold  his  consent. 

State  Housing  Code — Introduced  by  Sen. 
Alfred  D.  Schlaffo  (R-Bergen) ,  the  bill  would 
direct  the  Bureau  of  Housing  Inspection  to 
promulgate  a  State  Housing  Code  to  be 
effective  In  every  municipality  and  to  provide 
a  procedure  by  a  public  officer  or  the  tenants 
of  a  multiple-dwelling  building  to  obtain  a 
Judgment  directing  deposit  of  rents  into 
court  and  their  use  for  remedying  conditions 
dangerous  to  life,  health  or  tafety. 

Sen.  Prank  McDermott  (R -Union)  suggests 
that  rents  be  regulated  by  the  Public  Utility 
Commission  in  the  same  way  that  gas,  elec- 
tric, telephone  and  transportation  are  regu- 
lated. 

Assemblyman  Kay  has  offered  a  bill  which 
Is  similar  to  the  state  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion handed  down  May  18,  1970  which  sanc- 
tioned action  taken  by  a  Cape  County  tenant 
tho  fixed  his  toilet  and  deducted  the  cost 
of  repairs  from  his  monthly  rent. 

Kay's  bill  would  allow  tenants  to  make 
repairs  of  "vital  facilities"  and  deduct  them 
from  the  rent. 

In  the  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court  case,  the 
tenant  procedure  to  follow  In  correcting  an 
Intolerable  condition  was  spelled  out : 

Notify  the  landlord — In  writing— about 
the  condition  and  tell  him  to  make  the  nec- 
essary repairs  within  a  reasonable  time.  Keep 
a  copy  of  the  letter.  Tell  the  landlord  If 
he  does  not  fix  It,  the  repairs  will  be  made 
and  the  fee  deducted  from  the  rent  "as  per 
the  recent  Supreme  Court  case  of  Marlnl  V. 
Ireland." 

After  a  reasonable  period  of  time  has 
I>assed  (dep>endlng  on  the  type  of  emer- 
gency), and  the  landlord  has  not  yet  made 
the  repair,  eUher  fix  the  problem  or  hire 
someone  to  fix  it.  Pay  for  the  repair,  ask  for 
a  receipt,  plus  an  Itemized  statement  of  the 
work  performed. 

When  the  rent  becomes  due,  send  a  copy 
of  the  receipt  to  the  landlord,  together  with 
the  balance  of  the  rent  due,  after  deducUons 
for  the  repairs. 

If  a  tenant  is  uncertain  as  to  the  critical 
nature  of  the  facility  In  question — for  ex- 
ample, a  falling  celling— the  New  Jersey 
Tenants  Organization  in  Port  Lee  will  pro- 
vide free  legal  advice  on  any  repair  matter. 
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The  NJTO's  legislative  package  is  pres- 
antly  before  state  ofBclals.  Rent-leveling  and 
tbe  seven  other  biUs  wed  to  It  wlU  bring 
»bout  desperately  needed  relorma  in  the 
rental  housing  Industry,  the  NJTO  contends. 

"They  are  reasonable  pieces  of  legislation 
tli»t  would  not  adversely  affect  decent  land- 
lords, but  merely  put  slumlords  and  rent- 
gougers  out  of  busmess,"  Aranow   predicts. 

His  ease   now   rests   with   the   legislature. 

Ban  on  Distraint — where  a  landlord  places 
a  lien  on  a  tenant's  {)068esslons  and  wants  to 
sell  them  for  either  non-payment  of  rent  or 
what  he  may  believe  Is  non-payment  (rent 
strikes).  Landlord  obtains  a  local  constable 
who  then  serves  the  papers  and  "frightens" 
the  tenant.  This  is  done  without  going  to 
court.  This  type  of  "self-help"  remedy  has 
been  found  unconstitutional  by  the  courts 
whenever    a    tenant    hires    an    attorney    to 

fight  It. 

Eviction  for  a  Just  Cause — would  clearly 
define  the  grounds  for  an  eviction  of  a  ten- 
ant. The  bill  ImpUes  that  hoxislng  of  people 
Is  not  Just  a  business,  but  a  social  obligation. 

Security  Deposits — This  bill.  Introduced  by 
State  Senators  Raymond  Bateman  ( R-Somer- 
set)  and  Robert  Kay  (R-Cap«  May)  states 
that  tenants  can  receive  all  Interest  on  theU 
security  deposits  with  the  exception  of  one 
per  cent  which  Is  to  be  used  by  the  landlord 
for  administration  of  the  security  deposit 
ftmd. 

Prohibiting  the  Refusal  to  Rent  to  Welfare 
Recipients — Introduced  by  Assemblyman 
John  Brown  (R-Ocean).  this  bill  would 
make  It  a  criminal  offense  to  refuse  to  rent 
to  welfare  recipients. 

This  past  week.  Gov.  WlUlam  T.  Cahlll 
endorsed  three  of  the  tenant  measures:  rent 
administrator  (receivership).  Interest  on 
sectulty  deposits  and  an  end  to  discrimina- 
tion against  welfare  clients. 

In  addition  to  the  NJTO  proposals  there 
are  sUll  other  tenant  bills : 

Elimination  of  Escalator  Clauses  In 
Leases — Introduced  by  Bergen  County  Re- 
publican Assemblyman  William  Crane  and 
Herbert  Hollenbeck,  this  bill  would  elimi- 
nate clauses  in  leases  that  allow  landlords 
to  raise  a  tenant's  rent  in  the  course  of  the 
lease. 

Rent  Strikes:   Landlords  Complain 

About  High-Cost  Squeeze 

(By  Gordon  Bishop) 

With  the  advent  of  the  tenant  movement 
In  New  Jersey,  landlords  are  coming  out 
from  behind  their  cloak  of  anonymity,  as- 
serting that,  they,  too,  have  their  rights  as 
property  owners  and  legitimate  entrepre- 
neurs. 

For  years,  most  landlords  left  the  Job  of 
managing  their  apartments  and  collecting 
rents  to  the  middle-man — a  professional 
agent  or  superintendent.  But  since  tenants 
have  grown  more  militant  over  the  last  two 
years,  they  are  denuindlng  to  meet  eye  to  eye 
with  their  landlords  to  negotiate  rent  in- 
creases or  present  their  grievances  to  the 
owner  himself. 

How  landlords  are  dealing  with  this  new 
phenomenon — spearheaded  by  the  New  Jer- 
sey Tenants  Organization — Is  of  grave  con- 
cern to  the  New  Jersey  Builders,  Owners  and 
Managers  Association.  Many  landlords,  faced 
with  rent-striking  tenants,  say  they  really 
don"t  know  where  to  turn  to  ball  themselves 
out  financially  during  the  current  bousing 
apartment  crisis 

Sanford  Feld,  42,  of  West  Orange,  Is  a  land- 
lord who  also  manages  apartments  for  other 
landlords  in  Essex,  Union  and  Middlesex 
Counties. 

Peld  claims  he  Is  one  landlord  '"not  run- 
ning scared"  In  front  of  the  400,000  members 
Of  the  New  Jersey  Tenants  Organization. 
There  are  an  estimated  3.2  million  tenants  In 
the  state. 


One  of  Peld's  buildings  (he  runs  approxi- 
mately 1,000  units)  was  struck  by  tenants 
last  year.  He  handled  the  confrontation  him- 
self. 

"A  rent  strike  can  break  a  landlord  If  he 
can't  find  other  money  to  pay  the  month-to- 
month  bills,"  Peld  disclosed  "Tenants  also 
must  understand  the  plight  of  the  landlord. 
Rent  strikes  are  not  the  answer  and.  If  they 
stage  one,  the  rent  money  should  be  held  in 
an  escrow  account.  Once  you  lose  two  or 
three  months  rent  In  a  strike,  It's  gone  for 
good.  Either  some  tenants  take  off  or  the 
court  dispossesses  them  after  a  strike  Is  over. 
The  landlord  Is  out  thousands  of  dollars." 

Peld  said  he  prefers  negotiating  with  a 
three-member  tenant  committee,  or  a 
spokesman,  but  not  a  congregation  of  "an- 
gry" tenant  members.  He  believes  In  tenant 
associations  If  they  are  run  by  reasonable 

people.  .      ,     , 

Hit  by  "unbelievable"  Increase  In  fuel, 
water,  taxes,  garbage.  Insurance  and  mainte- 
nance In  the  last  three  years,  landlords,  Peld 
argues,  have  only  one  course  of  action  open 
to  them:  more  revenue  via  higher  rents. 

He  says  water  Is  up  10-20  per  cent,  fuel,  100 
per  cent;  taxes  20-40  per  cent;  garbage.  150 
per  cent;  Insurance.  25  per  cent;  gas-electric. 
25-30  per  cent,  and  maintenance,  30  per  cent. 
As  the  vicious  economic  cycle  continues  ad 
infinitum,  landlords  claim  they  are  running 
out  of  time  Soon  their  10  and  20-year  mort- 
eages  will  become  due  and  they  wUl  have  to 
refinance  them  not  at  4  or  5  per  cent,  which 
they  orig.nally  had,  but  at  9..  10,  or  U  per 
cent  .  .  ,  If  they  can  find  a  bank  to  accept 

them.  .      . , 

Peld  noted  that  tenants  do  not  understand 
what  It  means  when  a  mortgage  becomes  due 
m  10  or  20  years.  He  fcxplalned:  Mortgages  on 
apartments  usually  are  granted  for  10  years 
with  the  monthly  payments  spread  out  over 
a  20  year  period,  but  the  balance  of  the 
mortgage  becomes  due  after  10  years.  A  bank 
normally  refinances  t„e  balance  at  prevailing 
Interest  rates.  „».    w  i 

Unless  the  balance  Is  refinanced  or  the  bal- 
ance Is  paid  in  full,  the  bank  takes  the 
building.  ^      ^  ^ 

As  conditions  worsened.  Peld  offered  ten- 
ants the  opportunity  of  buying  the  buUdlng 
directly  from  him,  or  co-oplng— each  tenant 
buying  hi'!  own  apartment,  with  the  monthly 
overhead  then  prorated  over  all  the  new 
owners.  So  far,  the  tenants  have  declined  his 
offers  Peld  said. 

Too  often,  Peld  continued,  tenants  form 
an  association  with  the  Idea  of  Increasing 
services  In  their  building.  "That  was  never 
Intended.  A  building  wasn't  set  up  on  that 
basis,  or  rented  with  that  In  mind,"  Peld 
said. 

Standard  services  are  garbage,  parking 
and  well -maintained  premises.  Beyond  that 
In  most  apartment  >-  mses,  extra  services 
cost  more,  such  as  a  doorman,  swimming 
pool,  recreational  activities,  air  condition- 
ing, etc. 

Peld  charged  the  courts  today  with  play- 
ing "tenant  favoritism.  "  Whenever  a  tena^l.^ 
vrinds  up  in  court,  the  Judge  often  strikes 
a  sympathetic  tenant  position,  giving  a 
tenant  months  or  more  than  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  to  find  another  place  to  live, 
Peld  complained. 

"In  the  meantime,  the  landlord  Is  stuck 
with  late  payments,  bad  checks,  no  rent  and 
heavy  attorneys"  fees  for  processing  delin- 
quent accounts,"  Peld  said. 

To  eliminate  as  many  nuisances  as  i>ossl- 
ble  in  his  dwelUngs,  Peld  has  a  general 
policy  for  all  tenants:  no  pets.  That's  the 
only  sensitive  nile  that  applies  to  everyone, 
he  said. 

On  rent-leveUng,  the  NJTO's  proposal  for 
rent  Increases  tied  to  the  cost  of  living,  Peld 
remarked : 

"The  only  problem  with  that  bill   Is  It 


doesn't  stipulate   what  a  fair  return  on  a 
landlord's  investment  should  be." 

The  NJTO  considers  12  percent  a  "fair" 
return.  Peld  dleclceed  that  some  of  his 
properties  yield  only  a  6-6  percent  return. 
In  an  effort  to  keep  rents  down,  Peld  Is 
now  looking  for  plumbers  and  electricians 
who'll  make  repairs  on  his  utilities  for  a 
""fair  day's  pay.'"  He  thinks  the  trades  have 
priced  themselves  out  of  the  market  with 
$16  hourly  rates,  with  boiler  people  getting 
$18  an  hotir,  excluding  travel  time. 

Another  landlord-developer  fighting  for 
his  fiscal  life  Is  Arthur  Padula,  one  of  the 
states  biggest;  he  is  also  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  New  Jersey  Builders"  Owners 
and  Managers  Association,  Newark, 

An  ex-Navy  admiral,  Padula  cute  through 
all  the  bureaucratic  double-talk  and  zeroes 
In  on  the  problem: 

"The  people  can  solve  their  own  housing 
problem  tomorrow  if  they  want  to.  But 
they — and  the  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments— only  offer  lip  service,  no  positive 
action. 

"'Labors  pension  funds  are  Invested  In 
stocks  and  bonds  Instead  of  the  housing 
industry.  The  state  legislature  can  guarantee 
New  Jersey  labor's  $6  billion  pension  fund 
if  Invested  in  housing,  the  same  way  Uncle 
Sam  guarantees  PHA  funds.  Everybody  com- 
plains, but  everybody's  at  fault. 

"As  a  necessity  of  life  second  only  to 
food,  housing  must  be  considered  the  No.  1 
priority  in  the  nation.." 

President  Nixon,  he  noted,  released  $1.8 
billion  this  month  to  fund  all  the  PHA  pro- 
grams In  the  country.  It  will  take  at  least  $25 
billion  to  do  the  Job,  PadtUa  added. 

The  state,  he  went  on,  announced  that 
50,000  dwelling  units  mvist  be  buUt  every 
year  to  break  even  with  the  annual  popula- 
tion growth.  The  state's  housing  division 
last  year  financed  500  units,  he  said, 

"With  that  kind  of  record,  the  sUte  might 
as  well  do  nothing,""  Padula  opined. 

In  addition  to  the  working  man's  Invest- 
ment In  housing,  Padula  projected  other  Im- 
minent changes  In  the  '70s  before  the  prob- 
lem can  be  solved : 

Wage  and  price  control  to  keep  construc- 
tion salaries  from  soaring  beyond  their  cur- 
rent hourly  rates  of  $20  (operating 
engineers) . 

Uniformed  building  code,  replacing  the  567 
codes  now  In  effect  throughout  the  state. 

New  zoning  laws  that  cater  to  people 
rather  than  Industrial  plants  and  office 
buildings. 

Radical  tax  reform  to  return  the  property 
to  the  people  (when  taxes  become  confisca- 
tory and  proi>erty  is  worthless  and  govern- 
ment. In  effect,  owns  it  because  the  moment 
the  person  can't  pay  the  taxes  on  It,  the 
government  takes  It) . 

Any  one  of  these  reforms  can't  do  the 
Job  alone,  Padula  feels.  For  the  crisis  to  end, 
they  must  be  enacted  jointly — and  Imme- 
diately. 


Tewants  Ask  UwrrED  States  To  Probe 
Newark  Houbiuo 

The  12  tenant  associations  In  the  Newark 
Housing  Authority,  consisting  of  several 
thousand  members,  have  xirged  Interim  U.8. 
Attorney  Herbert  J.  Stem  to  launch  a  fed- 
eral probe  Into  "alleged  corruption"  In  the 
city's  housing  authority. 

The  12,271  dwelling  unlU  represent  about 
42,000  residents,  a  great  number  of  them  be- 
longing to  the  tensmt  associations  estab- 
lished In  the  12  public  apartment  complexes. 

Since  April  1970,  they  have  withheld  $750,- 
000  In  tenant  rent  strikes  protesting  general 
living  conditions.  The  authority  has  warned 
that  unless  It  has  $750,000  to  balance  Its 
budget  by  March  1,  It  will  be  forced  to  either 
raise  rents  for  the  first  time  in  a  decade, 
or  to  curtail  services. 

The  tenants'  demand  for  an  Investigation 
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by  the  XJJB.  D«pakrtin«nt  of  /uatio*  foUowa  k 
detailed  study  by  tbe  UA  Department  of 
HoUBtoc  and  Urban  Development  (HUD). 
whlcb  laat  week  demanded  swevplng  reforms 
In  the  authority's  operatioos,  including  the 
replacement  of  Joseph  D.  Slvolella  as  execu- 
tive director. 

In  a  telegram  to  Stern,  the  tenants  stated : 

"...  We  beUeve  that  In  light  of  HUD's 
recent  review  the  XJS  Attorney's  Offlce  must 
begin  proceedings  at  once  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  extent  of  corruption  within  the 
Housing  Authority  " 

Tbe  telegram  was  signed  by  the  presidents 
of  the  la  tenant  associations. 

Telegrams  also  were  sent  to  the  Ave  mem- 
bers of  the  authority's  board  of  commis- 
sioners, demanding  their  immediate  resigna- 
tion. The  telegrams  read : 

"Tour  official  sanction  of  the  negligence 
and  mismanagement  of  the  NHA  warrants 
your  resignation.  We  have  requested  Mayor 
Kenneth  A  Olbson  and  Oov.  William  T.  Ca- 
hlU  to  expedite  your  resignation  through 
every  means  at  their  disposal." 

Tenant  leaders  said  they  welcomed  the 
recommendations  of  the  HUD  team  concern- 
ing the  fiscal  and  managerial  policies  of  the 
authority. 

"The  review  has  re-lnforced  our  convic- 
tion that  the  unsanitary,  unsafe,  Indecent 
and  Inhuman  conditions  of  the  bousing  proj- 
ects are  attributable  to  the  mismanagement 
of  housing  officials." 

"As  leaders  of  the  various  tenant  associa- 
tions, we  have  officially  stopped  negotiating 
with  the  authority."  they  said.  "There  la 
nothmg  to  negotiate  about.  In  the  course  of 
nine  months  of  negotiation,  the  NHA  has 
acted  m  bad  faith  " 

The  leaders  urged  all  tenants  to  continue 
to  withhold  their  rents  unui  the  NHA  im- 
plements the  recommendations  of  the  HUB 
review  team  and  meets  the  demands  of  the 
tenants. 

"We  consider  the  review  by  HUD  as  a 
new  beginning  for  the  tenant  movement." 
they  declared. 

A  tenant  spokesman  lauded  the  efforts  of 
the  New  Jersey  Tenants  0>v*nl2Mlon.  whlcii 
produced  the  first  law  in  tbe  state's  history 
designed  to  protect  tenants  from  landlord 
reprisals. 

Tbe  Tenant  Reprisal  Bill,  drafted  by 
Martin  Aranow,  president  of  the  400.000- 
member  NJTO,  became  law  last  September. 

"Without  that  law  to  protect  us.  we  d  be 
out  on  the  streets  with  no  place  to  Uve  be- 
cause of  our  rent  strike  action."  the  spokes- 
man noted. 
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NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  SENATK 
RESOLUTION  TO  AMEND  RDLK 
XXIV  OF  THE  STANDING  RULES 
OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  call  attention  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 17  which  was  submitted  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  iMr  Harris)  for 
himself  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr  Mathias)  on  calendar  day  January 
28.  1971.  or  leglsJatlve  day  January  26 
1971. 

The  Senate  resolution  would  amend 
rule  XXIV  of  the  SUndin*  Rules  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  the  nomination 
and  appointment  of  committee  members 

By  unanimous  consent  the  resolution 
was  referred  on  January  28,  1971.  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
with  instructions  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  report  the 
resolution  back  to  the  Senate  not  later 
than  March  1, 1971. 


As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Rules  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  1  aniwimce  that 
the  subcommittee  will  conduct  a  hear- 
ing on  Senate  Resolution  17  beginning 
at  10  a.m.  or  Friday  next  in  room  301  of 
the  Old  Senate  Office  Building. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
welcome  the  comments,  advice,  sugges- 
tions, statements — written  or  oral — and 
the  appearance  of  any  Senator  who  may 
be  Interested  in  making  a  presentation 
to  the  subcommittee  in  connection  with 
Senate  Resolution  17. 


ORDER  OF   BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr  GRIFFIN  Mr  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TEMPORARY  CLOSING  OP  TRANS- 
ACTION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  closed  temporarily; 
that  the  pending  business  be  laid  before 
the  Senate  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
8  minutes;  and  that  the  able  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inocyi)  be  recognized 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
morning  business  is  closed  temporarily. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXII  OF 
THE  STANDING  RULES  OF  THE 
SENATE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  proceed  to  the  consideration  <rf 
the  pending  business  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 9.  to  amend  rule  XXII. 

The  pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
to  postpone  until  the  next  legislative  day 
the  consideration  of  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to- 
day in  support  of  change — in  support  of 
change  in  Senate  rule  XXTT.  I  believe  the 
time  has  come  to  modify  cloture  and  to 
permit  an  early  end  to  debate  upon  the 
support  and  vote  of  three-flfths  of  those 
Senators  present  and  voting. 

That  I  support  this  change  Is.  in  and 
of  Itself,  a  major  change.  In  the  past.  I 
have  supported  a  continuation  of  the 
two-thirds  rule  adopted  in  1917. 

My  past  support  for  the  two-thirds 
requirement  has  demonstrated  my  com- 
mitment to  upholding  the  traditions  of 
this  body  and  my  deep  concern  that  the 
rights  of  minorities  be  fully  protected  I 
continue  that  commitment  today. 


Minorities  do  have  rights  no  majority 
should  transgress.  There  Is  nothing  in 
the  performance  of  this  body,  nor  In  my 
own  personal  experience,  which  leads  me 
to  believe  In  an  Infallible  majority.  We 
are  each  subject  to  the  emotions  of  the 
moment  and  the  temper  of  the  hour.  We 
can  and  do  join  in  tyrannical  majority. 
We  are  not  impervious  to  these  impulses 
Therefore,  in  designing  the  rules  which 
govern  our  debate  we  must  protect  this 
institution,  and  the  body  of  law  we  cre- 
ate, from  our  own  wealmesses. 

Our  Pounding  Fathers  constructed  a 
number  of  safeguards  from  tyrannical 
majorities.  These  Include  the  structure 
of  this  body — two  Senators  from  each 
State  regardless  of  population.  We  have 
the  cumbersome  and  time  consuming 
procedure  for  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion— a  two- thirds  vote  in  Congress  and 
ratification  by  three-fourths  of  the 
States. 

There  are  others — and  they  have  con- 
tributed significantly  to  safeguarding  our 
liberties. 

Over  the  years  there  have  been  fre- 
quent and  persistent  efforts  by  those  who 
unsuccessfully  sought  legLslative  change 
with  strong  support  to  change  the  rules 
so  that  no  willful  minority  could  frus- 
trate their  efforts.  The  effort  to  enact 
meaningful  civil  rights  legislation— too 
long  delayed — was  in  large  part  the  rea- 
son for  this  movement  gaining  such 
momentum. 

Eventually  effective  civil  rights  legis- 
lation was  passed  despite  the  two-thirds 
rule,  and  despite  the  use  of  the  filibuster. 
Nevertheless,  the  pressure  for  change  in 
rule  XXn  has  continued  unabated. 

Much  of  the  reason  for  this  pressure 
can  be  traced  to  a  continuing  frustra- 
tion of  the  majority  will  and  the  belief 
of  many  that  the  prolonged  session  of 
the  91st  Congress,  and  the  failure  of 
that  Congress  to  act  in  a  number  of 
areas,  resulted  from  the  rxile  permitting 
unlimited  debate  and  the  actual  or 
threatened  use  of  the  filibuster. 

I  would  remind  my  literal  colleagues 
that  the  filibuster,  and  threat  of  fill- 
buster,  are  no  longer  the  instruments  of 
a  conservative  minority  intent  on  main- 
taining special  privilege. 

The  outstanding  filibusters  during  the 
91st  Congress  as  listed  in  the  newly  pub- 
lished committee  print.  Senate  cloture 
rule,  prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  bear  this  out. 

During  that  Congress,  lengthy  debate, 
although  not  necessarily  labeled  a  fili- 
buster, was  led  by  opponents  to  the  ABM 
authorization,  the  Haynesworth  nomi- 
nation, the  Carswell  nomination,  the 
Cooper-Church  sonendment.  direct  elec- 
tion of  the  President  and  Vice  President, 
the  family  assistance  plan,  the  shoe- 
textile  imports  quotas  bill,  and  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  8ST. 

I  participated  in  a  number  of  these 
filibusters  or  threats  of  filibuster.  I  see 
nothing  inconsistent  in  tbe  use  of  un- 
limited debate  as  a  means  of  preventing 
action  or  convincing  the  unconvinced.  I 
believe  most  of  the  cases  of  extended  de- 
bate in  the  91st  Congress  were  of  bene- 
fit to  the  Nation  and  a  credit  to  this 


body  Most  also  resulted  in  victories  for 
the  liberals  or  the  so-called  liberal  posi- 
tion. 

I  participated  In  opposing  Haynes- 
worth and  Carswell,  in  opposing  the 
ABM,  which  we  lost,  and  the  Import  quo- 
tas bill,  which  we  won. 

Opponents  of  these  measures  cannot 
brag  of  their  success  in  halting  the  SST, 
or  import  quotas,  or  the  nomination  of  a 
Carswell,  and  curse  the  filibuster  as  a 
parliamentary  technique. 

Cloture  has  been  successfully  invoked 
eight  times  since  the  present  rule  XXn 
was  adopted  in  1917.  It  has  been  Invoked 
three  out  of  those  eight  times  on  civil 
rights  matter.  We  have  demonstrated 
that  we  can  bring  an  end  to  debate  un- 
der the  current  rules  when  public  opin- 
ion is  sufficiently  mobilized. 

I  believe,  however,  that  much  as  I 
Justify  limits  on  a  tyrannical  majority 
recent  experiences  have  demonstrated 
the  need  for  modification  In  rule  XXII 
if  we  are  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon 
this  body. 

Prom  1806  to  1845  we  had  no  device  for 
limiting  debate  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  We 
could  not  countenance  such  a  situation 
today. 

I  think  we  have  demonstrated  that 
even  a  two-thirds  majority  is  excessively 
restrictive  to  meet  today's  demands  ujwn 
this  body.  I  do  oppose,  however,  any  move 
to  permit  an  end  to  debate  in  this  body 
upon  the  vote  of  a  simple  majority.  I 
shall  continue  to  oppose  such  a  rule  with 
all  the  vigor  at  my  command. 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  now  come 
for  modification.  A  three-fifths  vote  to 
limit  debate  strikes  a  reasonable  balance 
between  the  need  for  action  and  provi- 
sion for  restraint. 

The  question  Is  not  shall  a  majority 
decide;  it  is  rather  one  of  whether  a 
mere  majority  shall  silence  debate. 

The  Senate  provides  the  only  forum 
where  refiection  may  be  demanded — even 
of  the  majority.  I  believe  a  change  to  a 
three-fifths  majority  requirement  will 
preserve  this  institution,  reasonaoiy  meet 
the  needs  and  demands  for  action,  while 
preserving  the  rights  of  minorities  and 
their  spokesmen  to  be  heard  and  prop- 
erly considered  In  the  legislative  process. 
There  Is  further  reason  to  believe  that 
such  change  may  soften  demands  for 
more  radical  change  which  may  endanger 
this  body  and  every  msm  who  finds  him- 
self In  a  minority  position  on  an  im- 
portant issue.  I  therefore  urge  adoption 
of  a  three- fifths  rule. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  18— 
DEPLOYMENT  OP  THE  ARMED 
FORCES  AND  U.S.  FOREIGN  ^»OLICY 
OBJECmVES — STAR  PRINT 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 18  be  titled:  "To  define  the  prin- 
ciples which  shall  govern  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  by  the  President,  to  express 
United  States  foreign  policy  objectives  in 
Southeast  Asia."  and  that  this  Joint 
resolution  be  star  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gam- 
BRELL) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  now  resume  its  consideration  of 
routine  morning  business,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes,  and 
that  the  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  extend  to  the 
time  when  the  majority  leader  Is  recog- 
nized prior  to  the  vote  on  the  treaty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ing  of  this  matter,  without  the  fullest 
public  disclosure  and  public  discussion 

of  the  subject.  

The  PRESrDXNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 


THE  ROLLS  ROYCE  BANKRUPTCY 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  take  a  few  minutes  of  the  Senate's 
time  today  to  discuss  a  subject  that  has 
received  considerable  attention  in  the 
newspapers  in  the  last  few  deiys:  the 
very  sad  financial  condition  in  which 
the  Rolls  Royce  Co.  in  Great  Britain 
has  foimd  itself,  and  its  possible  effect 
upon  the  production  of  airliners  in  the 
United  States  by  Lockheed  Corp.  A  num- 
ber of  the  airlines  have  an  interest  and 
have  already  put  out  substantial  ad- 
vances against  orders  that  they  have 
taken  for  such  aircraft. 

I  have  long  been  familiar  with  this 
problem.  Indeed,  from  the  very  outset 
there  was  substantial  question  in  my 
mind  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Rolls 
Royce  Co.  could  actually  perform  the 
required  job  of  producing  engines  of 
this  type  for  this  American  airframe. 

I  raised  these  questions  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  when  the  matter  first 
came  up,  and  the  colloquies  which  we  had 
there  at  that  time  assured  that  there 
was  in  effect  competitive  bidding,  and 
that  U.S.  corporations,  specifically  the 
General  Electric  Corp.,  with  its  major 
engines  plant  in  southwestern  Ohio,  had 
a  shot  at  and  won  on  a  competitive  bid- 
ding basis  the  contract  for  the  engines 
for  the  competitive  DC-10  airplane. 

I  am  not  at  this  time  going  to  take 
any  [>osition  with  regard  to  what  the 
United  States  should  or  should  not  do, 
or  with  regard  to  what  individual  com- 
panies In  the  United  States  ought  to  do 
in  this  very  difficult  dilemma.  I  under- 
stand that  time  is  being  sought,  and  per- 
haps has  been  agreed  to,  to  try  to  ascer- 
tain whether  or  not  the  Rolls  Royce  Co., 
backed  up  by  the  British  Government, 
might  be  able  to  perform  vmder  the  con- 
tract; and  I  am  certainly  not  trying  to 
close  in  on  that  time  in  any  way. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  do  feel  and 
what  I  want  to  express  to  the  Senate  is 
a  very  strong  opinion  that  anything  that 
Is  done  with  regard  to  this  matter  by  the 
U.S.  Government  should  be  disclosed 
fully  and  stand  in  the  daylight,  on  its 
own  feet,  for  consideration  on  a  policy 
basis  by  the  Members  of  Congress  on 
both  sides  of  the  Capitol  and  by  the  pub- 
lic generally.  I  do  not  think  that  any- 
thing should  be  done  behind  the  scenes 
In  the  way  of  putting  the  backing  of 
the  UJ3.  Government  behind  the  flnanc- 


LAOS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  Monday 
of  this  week  I  discussed  briefly  the  South 
Vietnamese  incursion  into  Laos,  and 
again  I  would  only  say  briefly  that  there 
will  be  no  U.S.  combat  ground  forces 
introduced  into  Laos.  I  would  again  re- 
mind the  Senate  that  President  Nixon  is 
winding  down  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 
I  said  then  and  say  again  that  perhaps 
there  has  been  an  escalation  of  the  rhet- 
oric, perhaps  there  has  been  an  escala- 
tion of  the  criticism,  but  there  has  been 
no  escalation  or  widening  of  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

The  President  has  as  he  has  announced 
on  several  occasions,  six  different  times 
withdrawn  American  troops.  The  total 
number  of  Americans  withdrawn  now  ex- 
ceeds 200,000.  By  May  1  of  this  year,  the 
total  number  will  be  around  265.000.  That 
will  leave  in  South  Vietnam  between 
40.000  and  50,000  ground  combat  troops. 

I  would  point  out,  as  I  have  many 
times  on  the  Senate  floor,  that  when 
President  Nixon  assumed  the  Presidency 
on  January  20,  1969,  the  troop  level  In 
South  Vietnam  was  more  than  540,000. 
I  recognize  that  we  are  probably  on  the 
threshold  of  the  1972  presidential  cam- 
paign. I  recognize,  therefore,  the  tempta- 
tion, as  one  engaged  In  politics  from 
time  to  time,  to  find  fault  with  any  Presi- 
dent, his  policies  at  home  and  his  policies 
abroad. 

But,  Mr.  President,  let  me  emphasize 
again  that  President  Nixon  has  kept  his 
word  in  Southeast  Asia,  that  there  will 
be  no  American  groimd  troops  Intro- 
duced into  Laos,  that  this  is  an  important 
military  move,  and  that  if  successful  this 
move  could  facilitate  further  troop  with- 
drawals, could  expedite  the  Vietnamlza- 
tion  program,  and  could  therefore  result 
in  an  earlier  return  of  all  American 
forces  from  Southeast  Asia.  The  Presi- 
dent Is  committed  to  that  end,  and  I  am 
assured  and  believe  very  deeply  that  the 
President  will  achieve  that  goal. 

I  would  «d80  suggest  that  it  would  be 
esisier  for  the  President  to  aichleve  the 
goal  if  some  of  those  who  have  been 
escalating  the  rhetoric  and  escalating 
the  criticism  might  find  It  In  their  hearts 
to  obtain  the  facts  and  to  support  the 
President  at  this  critical  time. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  SUGAR  BEET  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  from 
time  to  time  I  have  been  very  critical 
of  our  farm  program,  but  I  believe  that, 
consistently,  the  one  piece  of  agricultural 
legislation  which  has  done  a  relatively 
good  job  has  been  the  Sugar  Act.  The 
suger  beet  Industry  is  a  very  important 
economic  factor  In  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana. The  act  will  be  expiring  at  the 
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end  of  1971.  and  I  hope  that  Congress  wUl 
be  able  to  expedite  the  extenaion  and 
Improvement  of  this  program. 

Experience  han  shown  that,  through 
the  administration  of  the  Sugar  Act. 
consumers  of  this  country  have  had  the 
benefit  of  adequate  supplies  at  reasonable 
prices.  Farm  workers  under  the  sugar 
program  have  had  and  will  continue  to 
receive  rates  In  excess  of  the  minimum 
established  by  the  Congress  for  agri- 
culture. In  general.  I  think  it  is  cor- 
rect to  say  that  the  farmers,  the  proc- 
essors and  the  refiners  of  both  sugar  beets 
and  cane  have  been  able  to  achieve  a 
satisfactory  level  of  return.  Develop- 
ments In  the  past  several  years  do  give  me 
some  cause  for  concern.  Costs  are  rising 
at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  the  return  to 
the  growers  and  processors.  Statistics  In- 
dicate that  the  returns  to  the  industrial 
users  of  sugar  far  exceed  that  available 
to  the  growers  and  processors. 

This  developing  situation  was  graph- 
ically brought  home  to  the  people  of 
Montana  when  the  Holly  Sugar  Corp. 
announced  that  it  would  close  the  fac- 
tory at  Hardin.  Mont.  E^arlier  in  the  year, 
a  sugar  plant  was  closed  In  Utah,  and 
the  American  Crystal  Sugar  Co.  has  an- 
nounced that  they  will  be  closing  their 
factory  in  Chaska.  Minn.  According  to 
information  available,  these  decisions 
were  based  on  economic  factors.  If  this 
is  an  accurate  appraisal,  it  would  seem 
that  there  will  have  to  be  some  adjust- 
ment in  the  Sugar  Act  to  preserve  a 
healthy  sugar  beet  Industry  In  the  West. 
The  closing  of  these  factories  will  have 
a  very  detrimental  effect  on  the  econ- 
omy of  these  rural  areas  which  have  be- 
come dependent  upon  this  one  crop. 
When  Congress  schedules  the  considera- 
tion of  the  renewal  of  the  Sugar  Act.  it 
is  imperative  that  we  consider  what  is 
happening  with  respect  to  domestic 
sugar.  We  do  not  want  to  be  faced  with 
another  vanishing  industry. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  can  have  a 
strong  sugar  beet  Industry  through  the 
combined  efforts  of  &n  imaginative  and 
aggressive  management  along  with  a 
working  Sugar  Act  administered  by  a  re- 
sponsible Department  of  Agriculture.  I 
look  forward  to  receiving  specific  recom- 
mendations from  the  producers  and 
processors  on  how  the  act  might  be  im- 
proved. 

It  is  my  hope  that  discussions  now 
underway  will  bring  about  a  solution  to 
the  problem  we  face  at  Hardin,  Mont.. 
and  that  the  plant  will  not  be  closed. 
The  announcement,  coming  as  it  did  in 
late  January,  places  the  growers  of  east- 
em  Montana  in  a  very  difficult  position. 
My  intention  in  addressing  myself  to 
this  problem  today  is  to  place  the  Senate 
on  notice  that  what  has  been  a  very  fine 
program  may  now  be  in  need  of  some 
adjustments  in  order  to  meet  economic 
situations.  Let  us  not  wait  until  it  Is  too 
late. 


THE  WISDOM  OF  LAOS 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  should  like  to  take  a  small  amount 
of  the  Senate's  time  to  express  my  ad- 
miration for  the  courage  and  determina- 


tion of  President  Nixon  in  assisting  the 
South  Vietnamese  invasion  of  Laos. 

If  this  proves  to  be  a  difficult  operation 
from  a  military  standpoint  the  blame 
will  be  easy  to  place — it  will  be  the  un- 
disputed property  of  civilian  leaders  such 
as  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson  and 
Defense  Secretaries  McNamara  and  Clif- 
ford who  failed  to  take  this  action  when 
it  was  first  indicated. 

Mr.  President,  military  men  who  are 
closely  Informed  about  the  war  in  Indo- 
china know  that  the  invasion  of  Laos  to 
cut  Communist  supply  lines  along  the 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  should  have  been 
carried  out  several  years  ago.  The  fact 
that  this  necessary  military  operation 
has  been  put  off  for  so  long  is  t>ound  to 
make  it  more  difficult.  And  the  fact  that 
It  was  delayed  so  long  qualifies  the  war 
in  Vietnam  for  the  distinction  of  being 
labeled  one  of  the  stupidest  wars  ever 
fought.  Again  I  wish  to  place  the  blame 
for  the  mess  In  Vietnam  right  where  It 
belongs — with  the  above  mentioned  ci- 
vilian leaders  who  for  years  thwarted 
the  conduct  of  an  efficient  and  effective 
military  operation  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  the  Laos  operation  has 
become  imperative  to  the  success  of 
American  plans  to  withdraw  the  majority 
of  its  combat  troops  from  that  area.  I 
for  one  am  becoming  very  sick  and  tired 
of  hearing  Members  of  this  Senate  and 
other  spokesmen  of  liberal  persuasion 
find  fault  with  every  step  taken  in  Indo- 
china to  protect  American  lives. 

I  am  Inclmed  to  wonder,  along  with 
trained  observers  such  as  Washington 
Star  columnist  Crosby  S.  Noyes.  Just  what 
it  is  the  liberals  really  want.  When  I 
listen  to  the  critics  of  Mr.  Nixon's  moves 
in  Cambodia  and  Laos,  and  realize  that 
they  have  a  true  accotmt  of  the  reasons 
for  these  moves,  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
last  thing  some  of  our  prominent  'doves" 
want  in  Vietnam  is  an  American  success. 
Mr.  President.  I  find  myself  asking  if 
the  partisanship  being  displayed  over 
events  in  Vietnam  can  possibly  be  so 
bitter  that  some  parties  to  It  are  hopeful 
that  America  will  be  defeated  merely  to 
Justify  their  own  predictions  of  disaster. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  congratulate  Mr.  Herbert  O. 
Klein,  the  Nixon  administration  Direc- 
tor of  Communications,  for  bringing 
about  a  wide  distnbution  of  the  very  ex- 
pert views  on  this  subject  recently  out- 
lined by  Washington  Post  Columnist 
Joseph  Alsop.  I  for  one  can  see  nothing 
wrong  with  an  administration  spokesman 
circulating  widely  a  newspaper  column 
whlclj  defends  his  boss  and  our  President 
even  if  It  has  some  disparaging  com- 
ments to  make  about  some  of  his  critics. 

I  believe  it  should  be  noted  here  that 
the  outcry  over  America's  air  support  for 
the  Laos  invasion  was  something  less 
than  the  protest  generated  by  the  doves 
and  peaceniks  in  the  wake  of  the  Cam- 
bodia operation  last  year.  It  says  some- 
thing for  the  administration's  efforts  to 
recognize  that  most  critics  are  sensitive 
to  the  fact  that  the  operation  they  com- 
plained about  last  year  turned  out  to  be 
one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  entire 
Vietnam  war. 

I  suspect  there  is  some  apprehension 


in  the  liberal  ranks  that  Laos  might 
prove  to  be  Just  as  successful.  And  let 
me  emphasize  that  this  is  entirely  possi- 
ble, as  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  Sen- 
ator Stennis,  has  remarked  this  opera- 
tion "could  be  the  one  that  cuts  the 
Jugular  vein. " 

By  the  same  token,  the  long  delay  in 
coming  to  grips  with  the  situation  will 
make  it  extremely  difficult.  This  could 
be  one  of  the  roughest  operations  of  the 
entire  Southeast  Asia  campaign.  It  is 
fraught  with  difficulty  and  with  danger. 
For  this  reason  I  commend  the  President 
on  his  courage  and  urge  every  sincere, 
right-thinking  American  to  support  the 
administration  In  every  way  possible.  It 
cannot  be  done,  I  might  add.  by  a  lot  of 
quibbling  and  nitpicking  over  such 
things  as  the  news  blackout  which  pre- 
ceded the  invasion  and  the  exact  num- 
ber and  disposition  of  Americans  who 
might  be  engaged  in  this  effort  on  behalf 
of  freedom  In  Asia. 


MORE  COAL  RESEARCH  NEEDED 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, power  and  fuel  shortages  are  be- 
ing experienced  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Because  of  these  short- 
ages, a  much  more  vigorous  program  of 
coal  research  is  needed. 

Such  a  program  should  have  two  major 
objectives.  First,  It  should  seek  to  solve 
the  problem  of  air  pollution  caused  by 
the  sulfur  oxides  which  result  from  the 
burning  of  coal:  and  second,  it  should 
be  aimed  at  speeding  up  the  efforts  to 
produce  liquid  and  gaseous  fuels  from 
coal. 

Our  Nation  must  clean  up  its  atmos- 
phere; but  America  must  also  continue 
to  have  the  abundant  fuel  supply  it  needs. 
Our  industrial  employment  and  our 
prosperity  depend  upon  that. 

The  key  to  this  situation  is  a  stepped- 
up  program  of  coal  research,  which  I 
shall  urge  the  Federal  Government  to 
undertake. 


RECESSION  DEMANDS  FEDERAL  FI- 
NANCING OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 
BENEFITS 

Mr.  PELL  Mr.  President,  there  has 
t}een  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about  the 
new  federalism  and  about  the  need  for 
returning  power  to  the  States.  There  is 
one  area  of  responsibility,  however,  in 
which  there  is  no  disagreement  as  to 
what  level  of  the  Government  should  be 
responsible  for  the  overall  guidance  of 
our  national  economy  as  a  whole — and, 
that  responsibility  belongs  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  failure  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  control  Inflation,  accompanied  by  the 
seemingly  impossible  concomitants  of  ris- 
ing unemployment  and  a  recession.  Is 
causing  havoc  with  State  and  local  reve- 
nue. Thus,  I  believe  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  financial  responsibility  to 
come  to  the  asrfstance  of  those  States 
who  have  been  hurt  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
emments  failure  to  end  the  recession. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  support, 
and  I  would  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
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suppoit.  the  proposal  of  the  Governor 
of  Rhode  Island,  Hon.  Frank  Licht,  that 
the  Federal  Government  assume  the  cost 
for  an  extension  of  the  unemployment 
compensation  program. 

I  am  fearful  that  if  this  step  is  not 
taken,  many  States  will  find  their  welfare 
rolls  being  increased  by  those  many  un- 
employed f>er5ons  whose  benefits  have 
expended,  and  these  States  will  thus  be 
put  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 


ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
the  Senate  acted  wisely  in  confirming  the 
nomination  of  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  as 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
and  working  with  Rog  Morton  for  nearly 
a  decade.  We  served  6  years  together 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
during  this  time  I  have  seen  him  gain 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  aU  who 
have  been  in  contact  with  him.  He  served 
his  Maryland  district  diligently  and  en- 
ergetically, always  maintaining  active 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  entire  Na- 
tion. Certainly  he  will  bring  this  same 
diligence  and  energy  to  the  Interior  De- 
partment. The  new  responsibilities  he 
Is  assuming  will  enable  him  to  give  fur- 
ther expression  to  his  understanding  of 
environmental  issues  and  his  concern  for 
the  well-being  and  progress  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indian. 

For  three  of  his  terms  in  the  House, 
Rog  was  a  member  of  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee.  This  experi- 
ence has  given  him  a  solid  background 
in  the  workings  and  responsibilities  of 
the  Department  he  now  heads,  and  he  is 
an  ideal  leader  to  Implement  the 
President's  gosd,  expressed  in  the  state  of 
the  Union  message,  of  increasing  the  Na- 
tion's park  system  and  the  people's  ac- 
cess to  it.  As  a  Congressman,  Rog  was  in- 
str^lmental  in  the  designation  of  Mary- 
land's Assateague  Island  as  a  national 
seashore,  and  his  experience  in  promot- 
ing outdoor  recreation  will  be  invaluable 
to  him. 

Another  area  of  special  interest  and 
expertise  for  the  new  Secretary  is  land 
use  planning.  He  served  2  years  on  the 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission 
and  his  testimony  on  both  sides  of  the 
Hill  in  favor  of  nationwide  land  use  plan- 
ning legislation  has  earned  him  a  repu- 
tation as  a  solid  and  knowledgeable  ad- 
vocate in  this  field. 

Rog  is  no  stranger  to  national  issues, 
having  sat  on  the  Important  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  spent  the  E>ast  2 
years  as  chairman  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee.  His  service  In  the 
House  and  travel  across  the  country  have 
gained  him  firsthand  Insight  and  under- 
standing of  the  Nation's  needs  in  many 
areas,  and  this  broad-based  knowledge, 
as  well  as  his  success  at  dealing  with 
people,  will  stand  him  In  good  stead  at 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The 
highest  levels  of  government  have  a 
pressing  need  for  talented,  dedicated, 
and  intelligent  leadership.  Rog  Morton 
has  demonstrated  his  ability  to  provide 
that  leadership,  and  he  will  be  a  vsduable 
addition  to  President  Nixon's  Cabinet. 


INTERNATIONAL    LAW    AND    THE 
GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  last  century,  there  have  been  nu- 
merous efforts  to  develop  international 
law,  usually  through  the  conclusion  of 
International  treaties  and  conventions, 
to  declare  illegal  various  types  of  con- 
duct considered  to  violate  the  code  of 
nations. 

In  1945,  when  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  was  being  drawn  up  in 
San  Francisco,  proposals  were  made  that 
an  international  bill  of  human  rights 
should  be  adopted.  The  bill  was  to  con- 
sist of  three  parts:  First,  a  declaration 
of  human  rights,  second,  a  convenant  on 
htunan  rights,  and,  third,  measures  of 
implementation.  The  declaration  was  to 
set  forth  general  principles  or  standards 
of  human  rights;  the  convenant  to  de- 
fine specific  rights  and  the  limitations 
in  the  exercise  thereof;  the  measures  of 
implementation  to  consist  of  interna- 
tional machinery  to  Insure  the  observ- 
ance of  hxmian  rights. 

The  Genocide  Convention  Is  one  of 
many  International  conventions  that  as 
a  body  form  the  international  machinery 
to  Insure  the  observance  of  human  rights. 
In  the  case  of  genocide,  all  states  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  have  twice 
imanimously  declared  that  this  practice 
is  a  crime  under  International  law  and 
that  states  should  cooperate  to  prevent 
and  pimish  the  practice.  In  the  Judgment 
of  the  world  community,  genocide  is  a 
matter  of  grave  International  concern. 
Today,  it  is  a  threat  to  religious  and  cul- 
tural groups  around  the  world.  The  75 
nations  of  the  world  that  have  ratified 
the  Genocide  Convention  undoubtedly 
would  welcome  the  moral  reassurance 
that  the  United  States  endorses  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Genocide  Convention.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  appealed  to  the  Senate  early 
last  year  to  take  favorable  action  on  the 
Genocide  Convention.  The  U.S.  would 
vote  for  the  United  States  to  join  with 
other  nations  of  the  world  in  accepting 
convention. 

We  cannot  afford  to  delay  any  longer. 
The  United  States  must  accept  the  op- 
portunity and  obligation  to  lead  the  great 
struggle  for  hvmian  rights  with  the  na- 
tions of  the  world.  I  again  urge  this  body 
to  give  Its  advice  and  consent  to  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Prevention  and  Punish- 
ment of  the  Crime  of  Grenocide. 


ASSISTANCE     TO     EXILED     CZECHS 
AND  SLOVAKS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
I  addressed  the  Senate  concerning  a 
growing  number  of  complaints  from 
Czech  and  Slovak  immigrants  to  the  free 
world  about  a  despicable  blackmail 
scheme  being  perpetrated  by  the  puppet 
Communist  government  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

The  scheme  simply  Is  to  notify  many 
of  the  70,000  emigrees  In  the  free  world 
that  criminal  proceedings  have  been  Ini- 
tiated against  them  for  leaving  the  coun- 
try. They  are  informed  that  they  are  be- 
ing tried  in  absentia.  Threats  are  made 
against  their  property  and  their  families. 
Then  they  are  told  that  to  minimize  their 


problems  they  should  send  hard  cash 
back  to  Czechoslovakia  to  pay  for  legal 
fees  in  their  defense. 

This  callous  attempt  to  take  vengeance 
on  those  who  fled  their  homeland  after 
the  uprising  of  1968  has  raised  a  cry  of 
indignaticwi  in  the  United  States.  Can- 
ada, Australia,  and  other  nations  in  the 
free  world  to  which  the  Czechs  and 
Slovaks  moved. 

Our  State  Department  is  looking  into 
the  matter  and  has  lodged  a  complaint 
with  the  Czech  Embassy. 

Now  I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  the 
American  Bar  Association  is  also  study- 
ing the  problem  and  possible  ways  In 
which  assistance  can  be  given  to  the 
exiled  Czechs  and  Slovaks. 

The  ABA'S  house  of  delegates  yester- 
day approved  a  proposal  by  its  standing 
committee  on  education  about  commu- 
nism and  its  contrast  with  liberty  under 
law.  The  proposal,  in  the  form  of  a  resol- 
ution, authorizes  the  committee  to  pre- 
pare a  comprehensive  report  concerning 
the  matter. 

No  expenditure  of  ABA  funds  will  be 
involved  in  the  study.  It  v?ill  be  financed 
independently. 

It  is  hoped  that  it  will  result  in  recom- 
mendations and  mestsures  which  will  help 
ease  the  agony  of  thousands  of  immi- 
grants who  are  receiving  these  vicious 
blackmail  letters. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  by  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion's standing  committee  on  education 
about  communism  and  its  contrast  with 
liberty  under  law,  and  also  the  resolution 
which  was  approved  yesterday  by  the 
ABA'S  house  of  delegates. 

There  being  no  (Ejection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Trials  in   Absentia   of   Czechoslovak  Ref- 
TTOEES — Statement    dj    Stippobt    of    the 

RESOLtmON 

The  facts  which  prompted  the  Committee 
to  submit  a  Resolution  for  the  consideration 
of  the  House  of  Delegates  are  Incontrovertible 
and  have  been  reported  In  the  world  press. 

There  are  about  70,000  new  Czechoelovak 
emigres  m  the  free  world  (about  8.000  are  In 
the  United  States.  12.000  In  Canada,  2.000  In 
Australia,  with  the  rest  In  Europe) . 

They  left  Czechoslovakia  shortly  before  or 
after  the  Warsaw  Pact  armed  Intervention 
In  August  1968.  an  action  tmdertaken  to  re- 
store the  controlling  rule  of  the  CzechoBlovak 
Communist  Party  as  enforcement  of  the  so- 
called  Brezhnev  Doctrine  In  that  country. 

Citizens  of  Czechoslovakia  are  denied  the 
basic  human  right  to  leave  the  country  or 
stay  abroad  without  official  permlMlon.  Such 
acts  have  been  ruled  by  the  Czechoelovak 
Socialist  Republic  as  crimes  against  the  secu- 
rity of  the  state. 

Consequently,  the  Czechoelovak  citizens 
who  preferred  to  leave  their  ooimtry  rather 
than  live  under  rigid  Communist  control 
vlototed  paragraph  109,  section*  1  and  2,  of 
the  Criminal  Code  140/1961,  and,  according 
to  reports  In  Czechoslovak  newspapers,  are 
now  on  trial  by  the  hundreds  In  absentia. 

All  the  so-called  defendant*  received  reg- 
istered letters  at  their  residences  abroad, 
advising  them  of  criminal  proceedings 
Instituted  against  them  in  the  CSSR.  These 
letters  differ  according  to  the  different  pur- 
poses of  this  terror  campaign. 

First,  one  can  discern  an  overall  effort  by 
the  Czechoslovak  Communist  government  to 
instill  fear  Into  the  emigres  for  their  own 
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penona  and  for  th«lr  reUtlvoa  left  behind. 
Tbelr  personal  insecurity  come*  from  lack  of 
citizenship  (not  yet  attained  In  moet  case*) 
and.  consequently,  from  their  doubta  about 
protection  by  the  authorities  of  their  new 
country  of  residence. 

The  second  discernible  purpose  behind  the 
mass  trials  Is  to  extort  bard  currency  by  ask- 
ing the  emigres  to  pay  defense  fee*  to  gov- 
ermnent  lawyer*  assigned  to  each  CAse.  Some 
letters  contain  a  blackmail  threat  to  collect 
the  required  sum  from  relatives.  If  the  ref- 
ugee refuses  to  pay.  In  view  of  the  large 
number  of  pending  cases  the  Czechoslovak 
government  could  collect  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  hard  currency,  badly  needed  In  Its 
shaky  economy. 

Finally,  some  letters  Indicate  the  desire  to 
pressure  refugeea.  the  majority  of  whom 
conie  from  the  intelligentsia,  to  return  home, 
by  promising  to  drop  the  charges  against 
them.  This  would  Indicate  a  technological 
and  professional  manpower  shortage  in 
Czechoslovakia,  caused  by  the  emigre  brain 
drain. 

These  letters  caused  great  alarm  among  the 
emigres  everywhere,  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  reluctant  even  to  admit  receiving  them 
for  fear  of  reprisals  against  their  relatives  in 
Czechoslovakia.  For  that  reason  all  names 
and  details  which  could  Identify  the  redpt- 
ents  have  been  deleted  from  the  enclosed 
copies.  This  alarm  has  been  reflected  In  ap- 
pMls  of  many  Czechoslovak  emigre  organiza- 
tions to  their  respective  adopted  govern- 
ments, asking  a  stop  to  this  harassment  of 
future  citizens 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  support  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  In  reaffirma- 
tion of  human  rights,  as  expressed  In  the 
Reeolutlon,  would  be  of  Immeasurable  value 
to  the  refugees,  who  In  their  ambiguous  legal 
situation  can  rely  only  on  the  free  world's 
expression  of  solidarity. 

RSSOLOTION  BT  THX  AMERICAN  BAR  ASSOCIA- 
TION Standing  Committcx  on  Edttcation 
About  Communism  and  Its  Conteast  Wtth 
LxB^rrr  Undbi  Law 

Whereas.  The  Czechoslovak  Government 
through  Its  Legal  Advisory  Center  (Advo- 
katm  Poradna)  has  advised  all  Csech  and 
Slovak  emigres  who  left  the  country  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Warsaw  Pact  military  Interven- 
tion of  1966  that  a  criminal  proceeding  has 
been  Initiated  In  absentia  against  them  for 
leaving  or  staying  out  of  the  country  with- 
out permission:  and 

Whereas,  The  Czechoslovak  Legal  Advisory 
Center  has  demanded  a  down  payment  In 
hard  currency  of  the  country  in  which  the 
emigres  are  now  domiciled  for  defense  by 
Czechoslovak  lawyers  of  the  alleged  crime: 
and 

Whereas,  The  Czechoslovak  Legal  Advisory 
Center  has  informed  all  emigres  that  should 
they  fall  to  transfer  the  required  down  pay- 
ment within  fifteen  days  the  Center  would  be 
entitled  to  and  woiiid  dem£ind  payment  from 
their  nearest  relatives  In  Czechoslovakia:  and 

Whereas.  The  American  Bar  Association  is 
dedicated  to  the  principle  of  Justice  under 
the  law  and  believes  that  the  failure  of  Jus- 
tice anywhere  is  a  threat  to  Its  realization 
everywhere  and  the  action  of  the  Caecho- 
Blovak  Government  through  Its  Legal  Ad- 
visory Center  and  court  system  In  the  case 
of  these  emigres  violates  principles  of  human 
rights: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  the 
American  Bar  Association  (1)  formally  con- 
de-nn  the  actions  of  the  Csechoelovak  Gov- 
ernment and  its  Legal  Advisory  Center 
against  the  aforementioned  emigres:  (2)  call 
UMse  Injustices  to  the  attention  of  members 
of  the  Bar,  the  American  public  and  ap- 
propriate International  bodies  and  agencies 
•uch  as  the  United  Nations  Commission  in 
Human  Rlghu,  the  International  Commis- 
sion  of   Jurists,   the   International   Bar  As- 


sodatlon,  and  other  groups:  and  (3)  charge 
its  Standing  Committee  on  Education  about 
Communism  and  IM  Contrast  With  Liberty 
Under  Law  to  follow  the  administration  of 
Justice  In  Communist-controlled  countries 
In  order  to  keep  the  Association  and  the 
American  public  at  large  Informed  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  legality  and  Justice  In  those 
countries  and  regularly  report  Instances  of 
injustice  as  they  occur:  and 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  Committee 
prepare  a  comprehensive  report  concerning 
recent  events  in  Czechoslovakia  which 
prompted  this  resolution,  without  expendi- 
ture of  American  Bar  Association  funds. 


DEATH  OF  ARMAND  GROVE  ERPF 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
few  men  in  the  world,  much  less  in  our 
Nation,  whom  I  would  characterize  as  a 
truly  Renaissance  man,  a  homo  uni- 
versale. One  of  these  rare  men  was  Ar- 
mand  Grove  Erpf.  who  was  bom  in  New 
York  City  on  December  8.  1897.  and  died 
there  this  past  February  2,  197 L  He  was 
a  man  who  made  his  mark  and  fortune  in 
the  field  of  industry,  but  he  also  was  a 
man  who  could  hold  his  own  in  the  arts 
and  humanities  In  fact,  his  breadth  and 
depth  of  knowledge  In  this  area  was  that 
of  a  true  connoisseur. 

A  Columbia  University  graduate,  he 
first  made  his  mark  in  the  importing 
fields.  He  then  Joined  Carl  M.  Rhoades  L 
Co.,  35  years  ago,  becoming  a  general 
partner  in  that  fine  firm,  a  responsibility 
he  fulfilled  until  his  death.  In  his  work 
with  this  firm,  presently  Loeb,  Rhoades 
&  Co.,  he  became  an  admired  spokesman 
for  the  whole  securities  industry. 

His  Iconoclasm,  his  experience,  his  wit, 
and  his  power  of  articulation  all  made 
him  a  remarkably  respected  writer  on  the 
economic  conditions  of  our  Nation. 

For  relaxation  and  pleasure  he  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  enjoying  the  arts. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  trustees  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Association  of 
Museums  and,  himself,  had  a  wonder- 
ful collection  of  objets  d'art.  When  he 
wanted  nature,  he  would  go  to  his  lovely 
place  in  the  Adirondacks. 

Now  I  share  the  sorrow  of  his  lovely 
young  wife  and  their  two  small  chUdren, 
his  partners  and  friends,  and  in  fact  all 
of  those  whose  lives  were  touched  by  the 
intelligence  and  generosity  of  this  re- 
markable man. 


THOMAS   S.   KLEPPE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  support  of  the  nomination  of 
Thomas  S.  Kleppe  to  head  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

Tom  and  I  served  together  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  where  we  both 
were  members  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. During  his  two  terms  in  the 
House.  Tom  built  a  sound  reputation  as 
a  conscientious  representative  of  his  dis- 
trict and  his  State,  and  he  devoted  a 
large  portion  of  his  energies  to  exploring 
new  ways  to  utilize  and  expand  the 
markets  for  the  agri-business  industry  in 
America  and  for  additional  means  of 
Improving  the  quality  of  life  in  rural 
America.  His  efforts  often  took  him 
beyond  the  House,  and  his  appearances 
before  numerous  Senate  committees  on 


behalf  of  proposals  to  benefit  agriculture 
and  its  related  enterprLses  have  Increased 
his  repuution  as  a  forceful  and  forward- 
looking  leader. 

Tom's  experience  In  local  government 
business,  and  finance  before  coming  to 
Congress  attest  to  his  understanding  of 
the  conditions  in  which  the  small  busi- 
nessman operates.  His  service  in  Con- 
gress has  given  him  unique  insight  into 
the  Federal  Governments  responsibilities 
to  the  small  business  community  His 
personal  integrity,  intelligence  and  grasp 
of  national  affairs  suit  him  well  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  NaUon's  efforts  to  aid  and 
encourage  the  cornerstone  of  our  free 
enterprise  economy,  the  small  business- 
man. 

Tom  also  made  a  substantial  reputa- 
tion for  himself  In  Congress  as  an  ag- 
gressive advocate  of  economy  In  Govern- 
ment. He  knows  what  a  devastating 
Impact  Inflation  and  economic  instabil- 
ity can  have  on  business  and  the  indi- 
vidual, and  he  campaigned  tirelessly  for 
reductions  in  wasteful  Federal  programs 
He  will  bring  this  same  dedication  to 
governmental  economy  and  efficiency  to 
the  SBA  and  wUl  insure  that  the  agency's 
poUcles  and  programs  give  American 
taxpayers  the  maximum  results  with  the 
best  spent  dollar. 

My  own  service  on  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  has 
brought  an  awareness  of  the  need  for 
SBA  to  have  a  leader  with  the  talents 
and  background  which  Tom  Kleppe  pos- 
sesses. In  our  fast  paced  and  highly 
technical  economy,  the  businessman 
whose  operations  and  products  are  wisely 
and  progressively  managed  will  insure 
himself  and  his  Nation  of  continuing 
growth  and  prosperity.  SBA  has  pro- 
vided substantial  assistance  to  insure 
the  small  business  community's  growth 
and  prosperity,  and  Tom  Kleppe  will  give 
wise  and  progressive  leadership  to  SBA's 
contribution  to  American  business. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
approve  the  nomination  of  Tom  Kleppe 
to  be  Administrator  of  SBA. 


A  NATIONAL  AGENDA  FOR  A 
BETTER  AMERICA 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Ba-ith)  has  made  an  excellent  staten.ent 
on  the  need  to  establish  and  act,  at  once, 
upon  a  national  agenda  for  a  better 
America.  The  occasion  for  the  Senator's 
remarks  was  the  California  State  Demo- 
cratic Convention  in  Sacramento  on  Jan- 
uary 24.  1971.  and  though  he  addressed 
his  remarks  to  all  cf  us  in  the  National 
Democratic  Party,  he  spoke  eloquently  to 
party  members  In  my  own  Sttte,  now 
under  new  leadership  and  in  a  forceful 
drive  to  break  through  barriers  of  older 
approaches  and  on  to  new  priorities.  The 
Senator's  fresh  perceptions  were  enthu- 
siastically received  in  my  home  State.  I 
commend  his  speech  to  the  attention  of 
the  entire  Senate  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 


Fehruartj  10,  1971 
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I  must  say  that  It's  great  to  be  back  In  a 
state  that  has  room  enough  for  three  men 
who  may  seek  the  presidency  In  1973  .  .  . 
Bob  Pinch.  Ronald  Reagan  and  EUchard  Nix- 
on. Of  course,  I've  beard  some  concern  ex- 
pressed about  Governor  Reagan's  political 
future,  particularly  In  1974.  You  know,  that's 
the  year  when  ex-presldent  Nlzon  will  leave 
his  New  York  law  practice  to  come  back  and 
run  for  the  California  governorship.  I  par- 
ticularly appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be 
with  you  at  this  moment  as  you  determine 
the  direction  for  our  party  in  the  leading 
state  of  the  nation.  Because  of  Callfomla's 
size,  of  course,  and  Its  Influence,  the  decision 
you  make  in  this  convention  will  also  help  to 
shape  the  future  of  this  nation  as  well. 
As  President  Nixon  urged  In  his  State  of  the 
Union  message,  we  must  find  ways  to  return 
the  government  of  this  country  to  the  peo- 
ple. And  we  Intend  to  do  Just  that,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, by  proT^lding  different  leadership  In 
the  White  House  In  1972,  and  In  the  state- 
hotise  m  Sacramento  In  1974. 

As  I  sat  In  that  great  chamber  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  less  than  36  hours 
ago,  I  must  admit  to  you  that  I  listened  to 
the  President  intently.  X  listened  with  hope 
.  .  .  hope  that  changed  to  amazement,  and 
then  to  concern  because  of  the  all  too  famil- 
iar ring  to  his  words. 

This  president  who  spoke  of  the  night- 
mare of  division  was  the  same  president  who 
two  years  earlier  bad  urged  us  to  lower  our 
voices  so  that  we  could  better  hear  one  an- 
other. Yet  this  was  the  president,  this  was 
the  same  president,  who  sent  Splro  Agnew 
across  the  land  to  articulate  suspicion,  create 
division,  magnify  distrust  ...  a  sort  of  sin- 
ister Johnny  Appleseed  sowing  prejudice  and 
fear  wherever  he  passed. 

And  this  was  the  same  president,  this  Is 
the  same  president  who  orchestrated  the 
Southern  Strategy,  a  carefully  calculated  ef- 
fort to  open  old  VTOunds  and  to  actually  pit 
one  group  of  Americans  against  another.  This 
Is  the  same  president  who  purged  a  Repub- 
lican senator  and  a  member  of  his  own 
cabinet  when  they  dared  to  express  Inde- 
pendent  thought. 

As  the  president  spoke  of  protecting  our 
environment,  I  remember  that  in  last  year's 
State  of  the  Union  mess<ige  he  expressed  sim- 
ilar thoughts  and  I  applauded,  but  before  the 
last  echo  of  those  words  of  a  year  ago  had 
died,  this  same  president,  who  took  the  na- 
tion's environment  to  his  bosom,  was  actual- 
ly threatening  not  to  spend  one-half  of  the 
funds  that  Congress  had  already  appropri- 
ated for  municipal  sewage  disposal  plants. 

The  President  pledged  (100,000,000  to  fight 
cancer  last  Friday  night  and  I  applauded, 
and  members  of  both  sldee  of  the  aisle  ap- 
plauded, but  then  I  remembered  this  was 
the  same  president  that  last  year  cut  the  can- 
cer research  budget  by  25  percent.  And  when 
Congress  refused  to  agree  to  the  cut,  he 
vetoed  the  entire  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare bill  that  contained  all  of  the  funds  for 
medical   research. 

This  year  the  President  seeks  to  make 
America,  in  his  words,  "the  healthiest  nation 
In  the  world."  Last  year  this  same  president 
vetoed  the  Hill-Burton  hospital  bill  and  only 
a  few  short  weeks  ago  cut  the  funds  the 
Congress  appropriated  for  medical  schools 
to  train  more  general  practitioners. 

The  President  spoke  Friday  night,  as  you 
recall,  and  I  quote,  "of  setting  free  the  full 
genius  of  our  people."  Yet  last  year  this  was 
the  president  who  vetoed  the  education  bill 
containing  badly  needed  school  funds  that 
would  have  eased  local  tax  burdens. 

The  President  now  speaks,  as  you  recall  in 
this  recent  message,  of  a  full  employment 
budget,  but  for  the  past  two  years  ...  the 
past  two  years  ...  his  planned  unemploy- 
«Mnt,  the  Nixon  economic  "game  plan,"  re- 


sulted In  five  million  workers  being  put  out  of 
their  Jobs.  As  you  know  only  too  well  here  In 
California,  at  this  particular  moment  In  his- 
tory there  are  one  million  citizens  of  the 
Oolden  State  who  cant  And  Jobs.  The  Nixon 
policy  has  made  the  unemployment  rate  In 
California  7.2%  and  there  are  at  this  moment 
200,000  of  your  fellow  Callfomlans  out  of 
work  today  who  were  working  only  a  year  ago. 
All  victims,  let  me  hasten  to  add,  of  the 
Nixon  "game  plan."  A  "game  plan"  that 
totally  Ignores  the  human  trageidy  of  pay- 
less  paydays.  I  think  It  Is  fair  for  us  to  ask, 
not  as  Democrats,  but  as  concerned  citizens 
of  this  land.  Just  what  does  the  President  of 
the  United  States  really  believe?  Apparently 
he  has  his  own  personal  version  of  Eccleslas- 
tes.  He  has  a  time  to  rend  and  a  time  to 
sew,  a  time  to  love  and  a  time  to  bate,  a  time 
to  break  down  and  a  time  to  build  up.  He 
is  truly  a  man  for  all  seasons  and  a  man  for 
all  reasons. 

My  Democratic  friends  of  California,  to- 
day America  Is  actually  crying  out  for  a 
leadership  based  on  conviction;  leadership 
based  on  one  clear,  honest,  direct  and  deci- 
sive voice.  And  I  say  to  you  that  this  leader- 
ship will  not  come  from  those  who  would  be 
all  things  to  all  people.  We  need  to  have  a 
man  sitting  in  the  White  House  who  will 
stand  tall  with  one  constant  trend  of 
thought,  thinking  about  the  problems  of  our 
people  of  our  nation,  of  the  next  generation 
Instead  of  the  next  election.  Unfortunately 
we  do  not  have  that  today.  Yes,  as  I  sat  there 
and  listened  to  that  State  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage, I  could  not  help  but  agree  whole- 
heartedly with  one  statement  made  by  the 
President.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  we  agree  there 
Is  Indeed  a  gap  between  promise  and  per- 
formance in  America  today,  but  the  largest 
gap  of  all  exists  between  the  promise  and 
performance  of  one  Richard  MUhaus  Nixon. 

Now  let  me  share  a  thought  with  you  about 
the  role  of  the  party.  For  to  me  the  role  of 
the  Democratic  party  Is  to  provide  a  clear 
alternative.  Criticism  alone  will  not  sufBce. 
I  think  that  most  of  you  will  agree  that  his- 
tory will  Judge  us  not  by  what  we  oppose. 
but  rather  by  what  we  propose.  This  Is  not 
always  an  easy  role:  to  accentuate  the  posi- 
tive. It  requires  the  courage  to  champion 
difficult  causes.  It  demands  the  vision  to  see 
and  to  occupy  a  new  frontier.  It  asks  Its 
leaders  to  extend  themselves,  to  be  willing  to 
take  risks.  It  asks  them  to  be  willing  to  brave 
the  possibility  of  being  wrong  in  the  pursuit 
of  achieving  what  Is  right.  In  short,  we  have 
no  alternative  If  we  are  to  be  responsible 
members  of  our  party  but  to  put  our  agenda, 
our  own  personal  and  party  and  national 
agenda,  for  a  better  America  on  the  record. 
It  seems  to  me  the  time  has  come  for  us  to 
translate  Congressional  and  Presidential 
rhetoric  Into  the  law  of  the  land  and  Indeed 
into  opportunity  for  future  generations  of 
Americans  yet  unborn. 

I  would  suggest  to  you  today  that  we  Ini- 
tiate the  new  agenda  for  America  In  the 
foUowlng  manner. 

First,  let  history  show  that  this  generation 
of  Americans  ended  the  war  In  Vietnam  once 
and  for  all.  I  have  supported  and  I  will  con- 
tinue to  support  with  every  ounce  of  energy 
at  my  command  the  setting  of  a  definite 
timetable  for  our  withdrawal;  the  setting  of 
a  definite  date  certain  for  the  withdrawal  of 
all  American  troops  not  Just  from  Vietnam, 
but  from  all  of  Southeast  Asia  as  well.  The 
question  is  what  do  we  in  the  Congress  who 
are  concerned  about  the  course  the  admin- 
istration takee  in  Southeast  Asia,  do,  and  I 
suggest  to  you  as  forcefully  as  I  know  how, 
that  we  in  the  Congress  must  be  willing  to 
use  our  Constitutional  power  to  prevent  this 
administration  from  stumbling  into  a  major 
conflagration  beyond  the  borders  of  South 
Vietnam.  Let  me  say  as  sincerely  as  I  know 
how,  that  we  owe  a  particular  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  my  colleagues  George  McOovern  and 


R-ank  Church  and  others  for  the  courage 
and  leadership  they  have  provided  in  the 
pursuit  of  this  vital  goal.  But  as  we  with- 
draw from  Vietnam,  let  the  record  show  that 
this  generation  of  Americans  still  believes 
that  America  Is  worth  fighting  for.  But  we 
are  determined,  that  never  again,  vtrlll  we  be 
fighting  unUl  we  know  what  we  are  fighting 
for. 

The  second  Item  on  our  agenda  for  a  new 
and  better  America  should  be  a  strong  deter- 
mination to  change  the  direction  In  which 
our  country  I*  headed,  by  changing  the  way 
we  Invest  our  natural  resources.  Now  Is  the 
time  to  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  premise 
that  each  American  child  deserves  the  best 
possible  education  necessary  for  the  full  de- 
velopment of  his  talents.  And  I  suggest  that 
education  must  stretch  all  the  way  from  pre- 
school child  care  and  development  through 
vocational  training  to  the  moet  advanced 
degree  In  our  unlversltiee.  My  friends,  I'm 
talking  about  every  boy  and  girl  in  this  land, 
for  a*  I  see  a  new  America  we  must  say  to 
ourselves  that  no  child  In  this  America  of 
ours  should  be  denied  an  educational  oppor- 
tunity because  of  his  heritage  or  his  eco- 
nomic status. 

We  must  also  put  an  end  to  the  hunger 
that  still  gnaws  at  the  hearts  and  minds 
and  denies  opportunity  to  tens  of  thousands 
of  American  children  today.  We  must  move 
vigorously  to  end  the  deterioration  of  our 
standard  of  health  and  housing.  We  cannot 
Bit  still  when  this  nation  Is  13th  in  child 
mortality.  29th  In  male  life  expectancy, 
when  a  private  room  In  the  average  hospital 
in  your  heme  town  and  mine  coets  $100  a 
day  or  more.  Mr.  President,  If  you  are  con- 
cerned about  making  America  the  healthiest 
nation  in  the  world,  there  are  a  lot  of  places 
from  whence  to  start.  And  If  we're  looking 
for  a  new  agenda,  if  weYe  looking  about  for 
a  new  direction,  a  new  Investment  potential, 
how  can  we  ignore  the  fact  that  today  six 
million  Americans  live  In  sub-standard  hous- 
ing? Some  of  them  live  In  bousing  that  abso- 
lutely defies  description.  And  most  of  us  have 
no  conception  of  what  It  feels  like  to  bring 
home  a  baby  from  the  hospital  and  the 
number  one  problem  is  trying  to  keep  the 
rats  from  biting  that  baby  at  night.  And  I 
suggest  that  this  condition  has  got  to  come 
to  an  end  There's  t>een  a  greet  deal  of  talk 
about  ecology  and  environment,  and  I  think 
this  \B  a  positive  thing,  but  I  want  to  suggest 
as  we  look  to  the  future,  the  rhetoric  of 
ecology  is  not  enough.  The  air  we  breathe, 
the  water  we  drink,  our  neighborhoods,  our 
countrysides  all  must  be  improved.  And  all 
be  treated  as  vital  natural  resources  not  to 
be  despoiled  by  thoee  who  thoughtlessly 
plunder  for  profit  with  absolutely  no  thought 
about  tomorrow. 

I  recently  read  of  a  poll  conducted  by  a 
member  of  one  of  our  major  television  net- 
works that  eald,  of  thoee  Americans  polled, 
a  substantial  majority  were  willing  to  sit  idly 
by  and  watch  the  repeal  of  the  BUl  of  Rights. 
So  I  suggest  to  you,  my  Democratic  friends 
of  California,  that  the  third  Item,  the  third 
basic  goal  on  our  new  agenda  for  America, 
must  be  to  rededicate  ourselves  to  those  basic 
and  Inalienable  rights  that  for  so  long  have 
made  this  nation  the  envy  and  hope  of  the 
world.  To  be  sure,  we  have  problems  today 
that  our  forefathers  could  not  antlcip>ate 
but  I  suggest  to  you  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  ConmUttee  who  has  fought 
the  battle  of  crime  and  Juvenile  delinquency, 
and  fought  for  safe  streets  and  cities,  that 
we  can  make  our  streets  safe  and  our  homes 
secure  without  depriving  citizens  of  a  trial 
by  Jury  and  without  tapping  telephones  or 
photographing  peaceful  demonstrations  or 
spying  on  public  officials. 

I  am  not  an  alarmist.  AX.  least  I  don't  think 
I  am.  But  I  suggest  to  you  that  each  of  us 
must  remain  vigilant  against  thoee  benev- 
olenX  souls,  those   weU   Intentloned   people 
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who  would  protect  cnii  trMdoin  by  employ- 
log  Instrtunenta  that  c»n  dMtroy  tt.  PoUc«- 
at*te  tActlca  of  any  kind  have  no  place  in 
tbe*»  United  Stat«a  of  America.  U  we're  real- 
ly ooQcemed  about  protectmg  the  baalc 
rtghta  that  constitute  a  truly  democratic 
•oclety.  I  think  we're  talking  about  more 
ttaAB  the  tradlUonal  BUI  at  Rlghu.  But  we 
have  to  take  the  neceaaary  steps  to  reform,  to 
laaure  that  our  party  and  governmental 
sbruoturee  are  all  made  more  repreeentatlve. 
It's  to  thla  end  that  I  have  been  working  aa 
a  member  of  the  party  reform  commission. 
It's  to  this  end  that  I  feel  that  the  people 
ol  this  country  should  be  given  at  long  last 
the  right  to  vote  directly  for  their  President. 
It's  to  thla  end  that  I  feel  that  the  700.000 
c4ttxena  who  live  In  Vbe  District  of  Colum- 
bia should  have  a  vote  as  well  aa  a  voice 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  It's  to 
this  end  that  X  supported  lowering  the  voting 
age  so  that  our  young  citizens  can  participate 
In  the  process  of  governing.  And  I  am  glad 
that  the  Voting  Rlghu  Act  of  1970  bas  low- 
ered half  of  the  bars. 

But  to  my  friends  In  the  California  state 
legislature  and  to  my  colleagues  In  the 
Congress,  let  us  persevere  until  we  do  some- 
thing about  the  inequity  that  says  today  a 
young  man  or  woman  of  18  is  competent  to 
vote  for  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
but  Incompetent  to  vote  for  school  board 
members. 

Lastly.  It's  In  pursuit  of  this  type  of  reform 
that  I  have  been  glad  to  add  my  name  and 
to  champion  the  cause  of  providing  equal 
oportunlty  for  the  women  of  this  country, 
and  I  am  not  surprised  to  see  that  the 
Democratic  party  of  the  great  state  of  Cali- 
fornia leads  the  way  In  giving  the  women  of 
this  state  the  full  right  to  participate  In 
party  decisions  at  the  next  convention.  There 
are  other  Items,  of  coxirse.  that  you  could 
add  to  our  agenda  for  America's  future,  but 
let's  not  overlook  one  last.  In  my  Judgment 
the  most  important  Item  of  all.  Some  of  you 
will  recall  that  the  Bible  tells  us  that  "where 
there  Is  no  vision  the  people  perish."  And  so 
too  without  vision,  the  strongest  nations 
perish.  Unfortunately  there  Is  very  little 
Tlslon  m  the  White  House  today.  And  It  seems 
to  me  we  have  a  sober  responsibility  to 
rekindle  that  vision.  For  those  who  stand 
outside  the  system,  who  despair,  who  have 
lost  faith,  we  must  take  the  steps  necessary 
to  restore  the  faith.  For  those  who  enjoy  the 
benefits  within  the  system  but  unfortunately 
have  forgotten  what  this  nation  really  stands 
for.  we  must  foster  better  understanding. 
Our  America  must  t>e  a  nation  that  sees  that 
this  age-old  battle  of  discrimination  and 
prejudice  is  to  democracy  what  vice  Is  to 
a  man  ...  it  eats  from  within  It  shrivels 
the  spirit  and  distorts  the  character,  and  we 
must  attack  these  vestiges  of  second  class 
citizenship  wherever  they  are.  whether  In 
East  Los  Angeles.  In  Watts.  In  Indianapolis 
or  In  the  nation's  capital  Itself  There  are 
those  who  say  there  Is  no  place  In  the  Demo- 
cratic party  for  those  who  feel  that  they  are 
better  than  their  brothers.  Unfortunately, 
there  Is  too  much  discrimination,  there  Is 
too  much  dlvlslvenees.  too  much  pettiness. 
too  much  fear  In  our  America  today.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  these  attitudes.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  this  teellng  because  I 
feel  In  the  depth  of  my  soul  that  if  we  are  to 
solve  the  critical  problems,  all  the  traditional 
problem  areas  of  housing,  of  education,  of 
ecology,  of  transportation,  of  hunger,  we 
must  have  a  policy  based  on  love,  not  hate: 
on  compassion,  not  selfishness;  on  dedication 
to  grand  national  principles,  not  the  politics 
of  polarization  and  division  that  at  this 
moment  In  history  have  set  white  against 
black,  and  brown  and  bla<^  against  white. 
and  young  against  old.  and  rich  against  poor, 
and  one  region  of  this  great  nation  against 
another 

ICy  friends,  let  not  some  future  historian 


write  that  this  nation  failed  to  achieve  tnie 
greatness  because  somewhere  along  the  line 
we  forgot  that  we  are  all  dependent  upon  one 
another.  Instead,  let  the  record  show  that  we 
were  determined  to  share  a  common  vision 
and  a  common  dream.  A  dream  of  splrUed 
minds,  of  healthy  bodies,  of  clean  neigh- 
borhoods and  streams  and  fresh  air  and 
peace  for  our  world  and  our  nation  and  our 
nelghborhod.  Don't  be  afraid  to  dream,  to 
have  vision,  to  have  faith.  Let  us  share  tha;. 
vision  together,  together  let  us  make  It 
real  for  our  children  and  their  children. 
America  Is  truly  at  a  crossroads  and  the 
challenge  to  take  a  new  direction  Is  ours — 
yours  and  mine — ours  together.  It  was  this 
kind  of  challenge  that  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy saw  on  that  cold  January  day  a  decade 
ago  when  a  new  young  vital  president  stood 
on  the  front  steps  of  the  Capitol  and  ad- 
dressed a  listening  nation  and  a  watching 
world.  It  was  this  type  of  challenge  to 
which  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  spoke  when 
he  said.  "In  the  long  history  of  the  world 
only  a  few  generations  have  been  granted 
the  role  of  defending  freedom  In  Its  hour  of 
maximum  danger.  I  do  not  shrink  from  this 
responsibility — I  welcome  It.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  of  us  would  exchange  places  with 
any  other  people  or  any  other  generation. 
The  energy,  the  faith,  the  devotion  which  we 
bring  to  this  endeavor  will  light  our  coun- 
try and  all  who  serve  It — and  the  glow  from 
that  fire  can  truly  light  the  world." 


REVENUE-SHARINQ  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see <Mr.  Bakkr>  and  other  Senators,  in- 
cluding myself,  introduced  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  for  general  revenue 
sharing. 

This  is  a  subject  that  will  be  much  dis- 
cussed and  debated  in  these  halls  in  com- 
ing months.  It  also  is  a  subject  that  is  be- 
ing debated  at  great  length  in  the  coun- 
cils of  State  and  local  governments. 

During  the  last  week  I  have  received 
copies  of  resolutions  passed  by  the  126th 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware and  by  the  Sussex  County  Council 
in  Delaware.  Both  favor  the  principle  of 
revenue  sharing,  but  suggest  a  consti- 
tutional convention  to  propose  an  appro- 
priate amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

Representative  George  C.  Hering  III, 
of  WOmington.  sponsored  the  resolution 
in  the  general  assembly.  It  passed  the 
house  of  representatives  without  a  dis- 
senting vote  and  the  senate  with  seven 
negative  votes. 

Councilman  John  L.  Briggs  proposed 
the  Sussex  County  resolution  which 
passed  unanimously. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  resolutions  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rxcord,  as  follows: 

Hotrsx  CoNCTTRkSNT  RxsoLtmoi*  No.  3 Mk- 

MOaiALIZINC    THK   COMGaXSS    OF   THS    UNTRD 

Statts  TO  Call  a  Constitutional  Convxn- 
noN  ro*  THx  Prraposx  or  PaoposiNO  a  Con- 
•rmmcNAL  Amxndmcnt  PmormtNo  for  a 
RXTCRN  or  Tax  Monhs  From  trx  Frsrral 

OoVXaNMXMT   TO   THX  SBWRAI,  STATES 

Whereas,  a  reeolutlon  of  our  nation's  myr- 
iad and  dlv«rse  problems  Is  contingent  upon 
a  viable  partnership  between  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  strengthened  state  govern- 
ments, and 


Whereas,  the  federal  government,  by  its 
extensive  reliance  on  the  graduated  Income 
tax  as  a  revenue  source,  has  virtually  pre- 
empted the  use  of  this  source  from  state  and 
local  governments,  thereby  creating  a  dis- 
abling fiscal  Imbalance  between  the  federal 
government  and  the  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, and 

Whereas,  Increasing  demands  upon  state 
and  local  governments  for  essential  public 
services  have  compelled  the  states  to  rely 
heavily  on  highly  regressive  and  Inelastic 
con.^umer  taxes  and  property  taxes,  and 

Whereas,  federal  revenues  based  predom- 
inantly on  Income  taxes  Increase  significantly 
faster  than  economic  growth,  while  state  and 
local  revenues  based  heavily  on  sales  and 
property  taxes  do  not  keep  pace  with  eco- 
nomic growth. and 

Whereas,  the  fiscal  crisis  at  state  and  local 
levels  has  become  the  overriding  problem  ol 
Intergovernmental  relations  and  of  continu- 
ing a  viable  federal  system,  and 

Whereas,  the  evident  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem Is  a  meaningful  sharing  of  federal  In- 
come tax  resources,  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Congress,  de- 
spite the  immediate  and  Imperative  need 
therefor,  has  failed  to  enact  acceptable  rev- 
enue sharing  legislation,  and 

Whereas,  in  the  event  of  such  Congres- 
sional Inaction.  Article  V  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  grants  to  the  states  the 
right  to  Initiate  constitutional  change  by  ap- 
plications from  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds 
of  the  several  states  to  the  Congress,  calling 
for  a  constitutional  convention,  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
is  required  by  the  Constitution  to  call  such 
a  convention  upon  the  receipt  of  applications 
from  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the 
several  states. 

Now.  therefor?,  be  It  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  126th  General  As- 
sembly, the  Senate  concurring  therein,  that, 
pursuant  to  Article  V  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  the  126th  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Delaware  does  hereby 
make  application  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  call  a  convention  for  the 
sole  and  exclusive  purpose  of  proposing  to 
the  several  states  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  shall  provide  that  a  portion  of 
the  taxes  on  Income  levied  by  Congress  pur- 
suant to  the  sixteenth  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
made  available  each  year  to  state  govern- 
ments and  political  subdivisions  thereof,  by 
means  of  direct  allocation,  tax  credits,  or 
both,  without  limiting  directly  or  Indirectly 
the  use  of  such  monies  for  any  purpose  not 
Inconsistent  with  any  other  provision  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  this  applica- 
tion shall  constitute  a  continuing  application 
for  such  convention  pursuant  to  Article  V 
until  the  Legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the 
states  shall  have  made  like  applications  and 
such  convention  shall  have  been  called  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  unless 
previously  rescinded  by  the  Delaware  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  certified  copies 
of  this  resolution  be  presented  forthwith  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  Legislatures  of  each  of 
the  several  states  attesting  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution  by  the  12ath  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Delaware. 

SrrsSKX  Countt  CouNcn.  RisonrnoN 
Mr.  President.  I.  John  L.  Briggs.  move  you 
that  the  County  Council  of  Sussex  County 
adopt  the  following  Resolution,  and  that 
the  same  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  this 
Council ; 

Be  It  resolved  that  the  County  Council  of 
Sussex  County  supports  the  position  of  our 
State  Legislators  and  Admlnlstratlcwi  In  their 
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respective  efforts  to  obtain  revenue  sharing 
between  the  Federal  Ooverimient,  the  dtles. 
counties  and  states,  aa  the  same  might  be 
wlmlnUtered  to  the  sharing  plans  estab- 
Ufbed  by  and  between  the  Federal  Go^ern- 
jnent  and  the  respective  States  of  the  Union 
This  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  William 
B  Chandler,  Jr.,  and  unanimously  adopted 
In  regular  session  of  the  County  Council  of 
Sussex  County  on  Peoruary  2.  1971. 


APLr-CIO  AID  TO  RETURNING 
VIETNAM  VETERANS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
time  I  have  been  very  much  concerned 
about  the  problem  of  finding  employment 
for  veterans  returning  from  Vietnam.  I 
have  urged  that  the  Manpower  Adminis- 
tration make  this  one  of  their  top  priori- 
ties, and  I  intend  to  make  it  a  top  priority 
of  our  new  Vetersms'  Aflfairs  Committee. 

The  AFL-CIO  Human  Resources  De- 
velopment Institute  has  also  demon- 
strated a  deep  concern  for  this  problem. 
They  have  developed  a  veteran  assistance 
program  in  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  De- 
partments of  Labor  and  Defense.  A  re- 
cent report  in  their  newsletter,  "What's 
HapE>ening,"  explains  the  program. 
HRDI  representatives  will  contact  every 
returning  veteran  and  help  him  find  a 
suitable  job  or  job  training  program.  And 
AFL-4:iO  President  George  Meany, 
chairman  of  HRDI's  Iward  of  directors, 
has  issued  a  statement  urging  organized 
labor  to  support  this  progrsmi. 

HRDI  was  developed  to  help  coordi- 
nate union  efforts  with  those  of  the  Man- 
power Administration  to  promote  the  em- 
ployment of  the  disadvantaged.  Its  presi- 
dent, Julius  Rothman,  and  executive  di- 
rector, Robert  McGlotten,  have  made  this 
organization  a  valuable  and  effective  tool 
in  minority  recruitment  and  other  em- 
ployment programs. 

Now  HRDI  has  recognized  the  serious- 
ness of  the  veteran's  problem  in  finding 
employment — a  problem  compounded  by 
the  present  high  imemployment  rate — 
and  is  taking  step>8  to  alleviate  this  prob- 
lem. I  commend  the  AFL-CIO  Human 
Resources  Development  Institute  for  its 
concern  and  constructive  efforts  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  report  on  the 
veteran  assistsmce  program  in  the  Janu- 
ary newsletter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AFL-CIO   Opens   Darvi;  to   Help   Vietnam 
VrrxRANS  Find  Jobs 

AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany  has 
urged  all  of  organized  labor  to  help  find  jobs 
lor  veterans  returning  from  Vietnam. 

In  a  letter  to  all  AFL-CIO  State  and  City 
Central  Labor  Councils,  Meany  stated  the 
AFL-CIO's  "moral  commitment"  to  help  find 
employment  for  the  one  million  servicemen 
who  will  return  to  civilian  life  sometime  this 
year. 

Specifically.  Meany  urged  support  for  the 
new  AFL-CIO  Veteran  Assistance  program 
which  the  AFL-CIO  Human  Resources  Devel- 
opment Institute  Is  developing  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  U.S.  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Defense.  HRDI's  Charles  Hollowell  Is  In 
charge: 

"With  the  full  cooperation  of  your  Council 
in  this  program,"  wrote  Meany.  "organized 
labor  can  begin  to  repay  a  portion  of  the  debt 
we  all  owe  the  men  who  defended  freedom  In 
Vietnam." 


The  program  will  get  underway  next  month 
at  four  military  sep»aratlon  centers,  in  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  area.  WUUam  H.  Btirks. 
former  HRDI  Area  Manpower  RepresentaUve 
in  Oakland,  U  in  charge  there. 

Details  of  the  new  program  were  spelled 
out  In  a  letter  to  the  Councils  from  BOIDI 
President  Julius  Rothman  and  Executive  Di- 
rector Robert  McGlotten.  Here's  how  It  will 
v7ork — 

HRDI  will  have  a  staff  person  at  each  sep- 
aration center.  His  first  job  will  be  twofold — 
to  brief  each  returning  veteran  about  jobs 
and  job  opportunities  In  his  home  and  to  get 
some  Idea  of  the  serviceman's  skills  and  Job 
preference. 

He  will  also  make  sure  the  v«teran  has  the 
name  and  telephone  number  of  the  HRDI 
staff  representative  In  the  city  closest  to 
where  the  veteran  Uvea. 

Or,  If  there  U  no  HRDI  office  In  the  area, 
the  serviceman  will  be  given  the  phone  num- 
ber of  the  closest  AFL-CIO  Central  Labor 
Council  office. 

The  HKDI  man  at  the  base  will  then  for- 
ward all  the  pertinent  data  atwut  each  serv- 
iceman to  the  HRDI  (or  AFL-CIO  Council) 
office  which  the  veteran  will  be  contacting. 
The  Job  of  the  local  HRDI  (or  AFL-CIO  Coun- 
cil; staff  person  Is  to  help  the  veteran.  In 
every  way  possible,  to  find  a  suitable  Job^ 
or  a  meaningful  Job  training  program. 

HRDI's  letter  points  out  the  urgency  of  the 
problem — 

"Many  of  the  returning  servicemen  will  be 
seeking  their  first  full-time  Job. 

•Most  of  them  are  In  the  20-24  age  group, 
which  Is  hard  hit  by  rising  unemployment. 

•Nearly  20^7^  have  less  than  a  high  school 
education. 

"Approximately  10%  are  members  of  mi- 
nority groups. 

"And  many  will  be  returning  to  urban  cen- 
ters where  unemployment  has  been  the 
worst." 

UNEMPLOYMENT      RATE      WORSE      THAN      EVER 

AMD    STILL    RISING 

Unemployment  continues  to  rise  and  is  at 
its  highest  peak  In  nine  years. 

For  the  first  time  since  1964,  there  are 
more  than  a  million  men  and  women  who 
have  been  without  a  paycheck  for  15  weeks — 
or  longer. 

Overall  unemployment  Is  up  3.5%  over  a 
year  ago  with  almost  every  major  category 
of  Industry  affected.  In  the  construction  In- 
dustry, joblessness  has  hit  1 1  %  as  compared 
to  6  %  a  year  ago. 

In  the  white  collar  field — particularly 
among  technical  and  professional  workers — 
unemployment  is  at  Its  highest  since  1958. 

During  1970,  unemployment  hit  hardest  in 
the  already-poor  neighborhoods  of  our 
cities — 

7.6%  of  the  residents  In  these  poverty  areas 
were  without  work — as  compared  to  5.6% 
last  year. 

24%  of  the  teenage  residents  of  these  areas 
were  jobless — as  compared  to  19.9%  a  year 
ago. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics — 

"The  general  decline  In  economic  activity 
In  1970  reversed  the  improvement  that  has 
been  made  by  poverty  area  residents  between 
1967  and  1969." 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  REVENUE- 
SHARING  PLAN 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  State,  and 
local  governments  across  America  pro- 
vide almost  all  the  basic  services  which 
touch  the  daily  lives  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  They  provide  schools,  police, 
and  fire  protection,  streets  and  high- 
ways, hospitals  and  health  services,  sani- 
tation services,  and  welfare,  to  mention 


just  a  few.  Cities  and  States  are  trying 
to  increase  and  improve  those  services, 
but  most  of  them  are  fhiding  It  more  and 
more  difBcult  even  to  maintain  their 
services  at  present  levels. 

The  hard  school  of  experience  has 
proven  that  the  Federal  Government 
cannot  effectively  provide  the  basic  local 
services  and,  furthermore,  It  should  not 
attempt  to  do  so. 

President  Nixon  has  proposed  a  pro- 
gram to  revitalize  the  American  systems 
of  government,  the  federal  system,  the 
State  systems,  and  local  systems.  One  of 
the  keys  to  achieving  that  revitalization 
is  general  revenue  sharing.  It  is  based  on 
the  belief,  which  I  wholeheartedly  share, 
that  given  adequate  resources,  our  State 
and  local  governments  can  be  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  the  people  and 
more  responsible  In  the  use  and  exercise 
of  the  powers  of  government  than  can  the 
Federal  Government  in  Washington. 

The  American  people  need  not  and 
should  not  run  to  Washington  for  every 
public  service  and  for  solutiono  to  every 
problem.  In  most  instances,  they  should 
not  have  to  look  beyond  city  hall  or  the 
State  capital.  The  American  people  are 
clearly  capable  of  governing  themselves. 
They  can  solve  many  of  their  problems  at 
State  and  local  levels  more  effectively 
and  at  less  cost  than  can  Washington. 

STATE    AND    LOCAL    REVENUE    CRISIS 

But  State  and  local  governments  must 
have  the  money  to  do  the  job.  Federal 
revenues  increase  automatically,  due  to 
the  progressive  nature  of  the  income  tax, 
and  economic  growth  is  matched  very 
closely  by  Increased  revenues.  State  and 
local  revenues  also  increase  with  the  gen- 
eral economy,  but  they  do  so  to  a  much 
lesser  extent.  Their  tax  structures  are 
usually  not  progressive,  being  based 
largely  on  sales  and  property  valuation, 
so  these  governments  have  met  their 
needs  by  increasing  existing  taxes  and 
imposing  new  taxes. 

For  instance,  in  1960,  19  States  were 
imposing  both  income  and  sales  taxes. 
By  1970,  this  number  had  climbed  to  33, 
and  during  this  same  period  State  and 
local  tax  collections  outpaced  national 
economic  growth.  These  taxes  rose  from 
the  equivalent  of  7.3  percent  of  gross 
national  product  in  1960  to  8.6  percent 
of  gross  national  product  by  1970.  But — 
and  this  is  the  crucial  point — between 
1950  and  1967,  only  47  percent  of  the 
increase  in  major  State  taxes — income 
and  sales  taxes — was  the  result  of  eco- 
nomic growth.  Fifty-three  percent  of 
that  growth  was  the  result  of  legislative 
enactment.  Each  year  more  &nd  more 
communities  must  levy  heavier  taxes  on 
themselves. 

Each  Member  of  Congress  knows  the 
political  reluctance  to  Increase  taxes.  In 
the  91st  Congress,  we  actually  reduced 
the  tax  burden  on  most  individuals  in 
this  country.  But  the  legislatures  and 
city  councils  and  counties  back  home 
were  forced  to  raise  taxes  again.  We  had 
the  much  easier  job.  In  many  areas  of 
the  country,  the  pressures  against  local 
tax  Increases  have  reached  the  point 
where  It  has  become  virtually  Impossible 
to  raise  additional  revenues.  Many  serv- 
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ices  have  been  curtaUed ;  many  programs 

have  been  restricted;  States.  clUas.  and 

counties  are  on  tbe  verge  ot  bankruptcy. 

umsuro  TRs  TEsm) 

General  revenue  sharing  is  one  part  of 
a  program  to  reverse  this  disastrous 
trend  and  to  turn  power  back  to  the 
people  of  this  country.  Revenue  sharing 
is  designed  to  turn  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment s  awesome  revenue- raising  powers 
away  from  promotion  of  an  awesome, 
centralized  Government  bureaucracy 
and  toward  stimulation  of  a  more  effl- 
doit.  more  effective  decentralized  and 
locally  directed  government  throughout 
the  country.  It  recognizes  that  increased 
demand  for  State  and  local  services  has 
far  outstripped  the  financial  resources 
available  to  them.  It  recognizes  that 
while  the  Federal  Government  has  long 
granted  assistance  to  State  and  loeml 
Jurisdictions,  the  aaslstance  has  been  on 
terms  which  have  hamstrung  the  devel- 
opment of  healthy  oommunlty  govern- 
ment. It  recognises  new  priorities  in  the 
disbursement  of  Federal  funds  for  State 
and  local  activities. 

The  general  revenue-sharing  proposal 
1b  simple  and  automatic.  The  total 
amount  tc  be  shared  is  a  fixed  per- 
centage oi  a  growing  entity,  the  Federal 
Individual  income  tax  base.  Initially  this 
plan  will  provide  a  full-year  outlay  of 
$5  billion.  The  total  outlay  will  grow 
with  the  future  growth  of  the  economy, 
Just  as  Federal  reaourcea  have  grown 
with  the  Income  tsut.  The  difference  will 
be  that  Instead  of  tt  all  going  Into  the 
Federal  pocketbook.  States  and  localities 
will  participate  In  the  utilization  of  these 
funds  as  they  see  fit  and  as  they  direct. 

KANSAS    TO    RrOtrW    $94     MIIXiON 

Out  of  this  $5  billion  available  under 
general  revenue  sharing,  my  own  State 
of  Kansas  will  receive  $54  mlUloa  This 
amount  will  be  "new  money"  and  will 
be  added  to  the  revenues  already  col- 
lected or  received  by  the  State  and  local 
governments  from  their  own  sources  and 
from  other  Federal  programs.  Approx- 
imately $28.5  million  will  go  directly  to 
local  and  county  governments. 

THs  ourmiBxrrioN  *A«ta 

The  general  revenue-sharing  fund  will 
be  dlfltrlbuted  among  the  50  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  on  the  basis  of 
population  and  "revenue  effort."  A  State 
will  receive  a  share  of  the  total  fund, 
according  to  its  share  of  the  Natlcm's 
population,  but  adjusted  for  how  well  It 
has  attempted  to  meec  its  people's  needs 
through  its  own  revenue -raising  powers. 
A  State  that  does  an  above-average  Job 
on  this  score  will  have  its  share  ad- 
justed upward,  and  a  State  that  falls 
below  the  average  for  all  States  will  find 
Its  share  reduced.  This  feature  is  de- 
signed to  provide  the  incentive  for  States 
and  localities  to  maintain  and  expand 
efforts  to  use  their  own  tax  resoiirces. 

The  distribution  within  a  State — 
among  the  State,  county,  municipal,  and 
townahlp  go^emmeota— Is  not  left  to 
chance.  If  the  Kovemments  choose,  they 
can  abide  by  the  distribution  formula 
prescribed  in  the  general  revenue-shar- 
ing bill.  This  formula  divides  the  fund 
among   Jurisdictions    according   to    the 


portion  of  general  revenues  raised  by 
each  group.  The  more  revenue  an  indi- 
vidual State,  munidpaltty.  or  county  col- 
lects Itself,  the  greater  will  be  Its  share 
of  the  fiinds  allocated.  All  )?eneral-pur- 
pose  local  governments,  no  matter  how 
small,  share  in  these  funds.  On  the  aver- 
age, this  distribution  formula  resiilts  In 
about  one-half  of  the  general  revenue- 
sharing  total  going  directly  to  local  gov- 
ernmental units.  This  is  the  formula  set 
out  In  the  President's  proposal. 

But  if  State  and  local  governments  do 
not  wish  to  adopt  the  basic  formula, 
there  will  be  an  Incentive  payment  for 
them  to  sit  down  together  and  worlc  out 
their  own  distribution  plan.  To  further 
stimulate  a  more  responsive  system,  each 
State  is  encouraged  to  work  with  its 
local  governments  to  develop  an  alterna- 
tive plan  for  sharing  the  funds  that  will 
best  suift  its  own  particular  responsibili- 
ties and  needs. 

MINIMAL  kSQtrtllCMENTS 

The  general  revenue-sharing  proposal 
maintains  a  policy  of  no  program  or  proj- 
ect "strings"  attached  to  the  use  of  the 
funds.  The  minimal  requirements  are 
these ; 

The  States  must  share  funds  with  their 
local  governments  over  and  above  cur- 
rent mtrastate  grants. 

The  recipients  must  annually  provide 
the  Treasury  Department  with  an  In- 
formational report  on  the  use  of  the 
sharing  fimds. 

Safeguards  against  discrimination, 
provided  by  law  for  all  Federal  grants, 
will  also  apply  to  revenue -sharing  funds. 

P*0«aAM  rOB  A  PSOOUSSTVX  AMXSICA 

The  President's  program  for  revenue- 
sharing,  one  of  his  six  great  goals.  Is 
designed  to  provide  major  benefits  to  the 
individual  citizen,  our  States.  8md  locali- 
ties and  the  entire  Nation.  With  the  im- 
plementation of  this  plan  to  share  re- 
sources, the  individual  will  find  his  voice 
m  government  strengthened  and  the  up- 
ward pressures  on  his  State  and  local 
taxes  reduced.  The  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments will  find  their  capacities  to 
respond  promptly  to  the  changing  needs 
of  their  communities  enhanced.  The 
many  rigidities,  requirements,  and  de- 
lays inherent  in  existing  Federal  aid  will 
be  drastically  reduced,  and  in  many  cases 
elimmated.  The  Nation  will  be  stronger 
for  the  increased  vitality  of  Its  State  and 
local  governments. 

This  Is  a  program  for  a  progressive 
America.  It  is  timely,  urgent,  and  essen- 
tial. In  the  words  of  President  Nixon  In 
his  state  of  the  Union  message: 

Tbe  time  haa  come  for  a  new  partnership 
between  the  Federal  government  and  the 
States  and  localities  with  a  larger  share 
of  the  nations  responsibilities,  and  In  which 
we  share  our  Ped«ral  revenues  with  them 
so  that  they  can  meet  those  responsibilities. 

So  let  us  put  the  money  where  the  needs 
are.  And  let  ua  put  tbe  power  to  spend  it 
where  the  people  are. 

I  have  faith  In  p«ople.  I  trust  the  Judg- 
ments of  people.  Let  us  give  the  people  of 
America  a  chance,  a  bigger  voice  In  deciding 
for  themselves  those  quesitlons  that  so  great- 
ly affect  their  Uves. 

The  people  of  Kansas — and  I  believe 

all  Americans — have  great  faith  in  the 


ability  and  responsiveness  of  local  gov- 
ernment and  In  the  desirability  and  ne^ 
cesslty  for  it  to  be  strengthened.  The 
President  has  struclc  a  responsive  chord 
in  the  American  people  with  his  bold. 
Imaginative  and  progressive  revenue- 
sharing  plan. 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  in  sponsoring  this 
measure;  and  I  hope  the  number  of  Qea- 
ators  who  have  participated  in  the  in- 
troduction of  this  bUl  forecasts  its  ex- 
pedltlous  and  favorable  consideration  by 
the  Senate. 
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TRIBDTE  TO  JIM  PLUNKETT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  it  U 
with  pleasure  that  my  colleague  from 
California  (Mr.  Tunnxy)  and  I  Join  in 
paying  tribute  to  our  fellow  Callfomian 
and  my  fellow  Stanford  alumnus  Jim 
Plunkett. 

Jim  is  an  outstanding  example  and  in- 
spiration to  the  youth  of  America.  He  is 
a  proud  product  of  Stanford  University 
and  the  James  Lick  High  School  in  San 
Jose. 

Jim  is  the  recipient  of  24  athletic 
awards.  In  addition  to  being  awarded  the 
Heisman  Trophy,  he  has  been  placed  on 
most  All-Amerlcan  teams.  He  holds  18 
records,  including  the  NCAA  career  total 
offense  record  of  7.887  yards  and  the 
NCAA  career  passing  yards  of  7,544. 

Special  mention  must  be  made  of  tbe 
honor  he  has  brought  upon  the  Mexican 
American  community.  His  academic  suc- 
cess and  unyielding  concern  for  Chica- 
nos — especially  the  youth — has  inspired 
many  young  Mexican  Americans  to  seek 
the  benefits  of  higher  education  and  to 
use  these  benefits  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Mexican  American  community. 

Jim's  mother,  a  magnificent  lady  who. 
while  handicapped  by  blmdnesa  herself, 
sacrificed  for  and  Inspired  In  Jim  that 
winning  quality  that  has  made  us  all  so 
proud  of  him.  She  also  deserves  to  share 
in  the  recognition  we  accord  Jim  today. 


HEALTH  CARE  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  in  the  United 
States  we  have  prided  ourselves  on  hav- 
ing the  finest  health  care  in  the  world 
It  must  come  as  a  surprise  to  many  of 
us  to  learn  that  we  rank  23  d  among  na- 
tions in  Infant  mortality.  As  recently  as 
1950  we  ranked  fifth. 

Infant  mortality,  moreover,  varies  from 
State  to  State  and  by  race.  In  1965,  the 
death  rate  for  nonwhite  infants  in  the 
United  States  was  187  percent  of  the 
white  rate.  In  the  same  year,  the  Negro 
maternal  death  rate  was  about  four  times 
as  great  as  the  white  rate. 

In  some  of  our  States,  life  expectancy 
at  birth  Is  about  5  years  greater  than  In 
other  States. 

Prom  1900  to  1966.  life  expectancy  at 
birth  Increased  by  20.9  years.  However, 
life  expectancy  at  age  65  Increased  only 
2.7  years  during  that  time. 

Yet  we  spend  more  on  health  care  In 
the  United  States  as  jjercentage  of  our 
gross  national  product  than  any  other 
country  In  the  world. 

It  wUl  be  Incumbent  upon  us  to  up- 


grade health  care  for  Americans.  I  ques- 
tion, however,  whether  a  rush  toward  na- 
tional health  Insurance,  without  dealing 
with  the  antecedent  problem  of  a  short- 
age of  trained  people  and  of  health  fa- 
cilities, would  make  a  significant  Im- 
provement in  the  Nation's  health-care 
system. 

First,  we  should  provide  more  cost  con- 
trol incentives  for  hospitals.  Today  In 
many  parts  of  the  country,  including 
most  of  Ohio,  Blue  Cross  pays  hospitals 
under  a  cost-reimbursement  formula. 
This  formula  has  certain  ceilings,  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  average  area  hos- 
pital costs.  But  any  reimbursement  on 
the  basis  of  costs  provides  no  reward  for 
efBcient  operation.  On  the  contrary, 
there  may  be  an  incentive  to  keep  costs 
as  close  to  the  ceilings  as  possible  so  that 
percentage  cost  increases  in  future  years 
do  not  exceed  prescribed  limits. 

A  second  problem  Involves  the  expan- 
sion and  utilization  of  hospital  facilities. 
In  several  Ohio  communities,  the  deci- 
sion was  made  to  expand  hospital  fa- 
cilities. These  expansion  plans  have  been 
bloclced  by  regional  review  organizations 
who  attempt  to  control  expenditures  for 
unneeded  facilities.  These  regional  or- 
ganizations have  focused  on  bed  utiliza- 
tion and  the  question  of  whether  patients 
are  being  unnecessarily  maintained  In 
hospitals.  Utilization  of  existing  facili- 
ties and  the  construction  of  new  facili- 
ties are  matters  for  study  as  we  attempt 
to  review  the  question  of  health  care. 

Third,  we  must  also  recognize  that 
medicare  does  not  provide  operatiiig  cap- 
ital. This  has  Imposed  a  severe  cash 
flow  burden  on  hospitals  serving  medi- 
care patients. 

Fourth,  medicare  should  be  broadened 
to  include  custodial  care.  Presently,  med- 
icare patients  must  receive  inhospital 
treatment.  Many  of  these  patients  re- 
quire only  custodial  care,  and  hospitali- 
zation simply  increases  hospital  utiliza- 
tion and  medicare  costs. 

Fifth,  our  health  insurance  provides 
no  incentive  for  preventative  care.  The 
doctors  and  patients  have  an  incentive 
to  use  the  hospital,  which  is  the  highest 
cost  component  of  our  health-care  sys- 
tem. 

Finally,  there  Is  a  shortage  of  general 
practitioners  in  oiir  inner  cities  and 
many  rural  areas.  This  shortage  has  be- 
come critical  in  remote  regions  where 
the  old  family  doctor  has  died  or  retired 
and  no  young  physician  Is  willing  to  take 
his  place.  This  shortage  hsis  increased 
utilization  of  emergency  room  facilities 
in  nonemergency  situations  simply  be- 
cause no  doctor  is  presently  available. 
Many  physician  services  could  be  per- 
formed by  nurses  or  doctors'  assistants 
under  more  liberal  State  licensing  laws. 
Health  clinics  could  permit  such  per- 
sonnel to  give  vaccinations  and  elemen- 
tal health  checks,  relieving  doctors  for 
more  serious  matters.  Returning  Army 
medics  could  be  certified  to  work  in  in- 
ner-city and  rural  areas  to  relieve  the 
critical  shortage  of  general  practitioners. 
Until  we  begin  to  deal  with  the  above 
problems  on  an  Interrelated  basis,  we 
may  conclude  that  national  health  in- 


surance might  be  a  crisis  in  medicine 
rather  than  a  cure. 


RULES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
AERONAUTICAL  AND  SPACE  SCI- 
ENCES 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  section  133(b)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  the  Committee  on  Aeronauti- 
cal and  Space  Sciences,  in  its  organiza- 
tional meeting  held  Tuesday,  February  9, 
adopted  rules  governing  the  committee's 
procedures. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  committee  rules,  as  adopted,  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord,  as  required. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rules 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  'Jie  Record, 
as  follows : 

RULES    or    THS    COMMrrTEX    ON    AntONAtmCAL 

AND  Spack  Sciences 
Rules  Governing  the  Procedure  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences,  Adopted  Pursxiant  to  Section  133 
(b)  of  tbe  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  Amended: 

1 .  MECTINGS 

The  meetings  of  the  committee  shall  be 
on  Tuesday  of  each  weelc  at  10:30  a.m.  or 
upon  call  of  the  chairman. 

3.  NOMINATIONS 

Unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  commit- 
tee, nominations  referred  to  tbe  committee 
shall  be  held  for  at  least  seven  (7)  days 
before  presentation  in  a  meeting  for  action. 
Upon  reference  of  nominations  to  tbe  com- 
mittee, copies  of  the  nomination  references 
shall  be  furnished  each  member  of  tbe 
committee. 

S.  HEAKINOS 

(a)  No  hearing  on  an  Investigation  shall 
t)e  initiated  unless  the  committee  or  sub- 
committee has  specifically  authorized  such 
hearings. 

(b)  No  bearing  of  the  committee  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof  shall  be  scheduled  out- 
side of  the  District  of  Columbia  except  by 
the  majority  vote  of  the  committee  or  sub- 
committee. 

(c)  No  confidential  testimony  talten  or 
confidential  material  presented  In  an  ex- 
ecutive hearing  of  the  committee  or  sub- 
committee thereof  or  any  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  such  an  executive  bearing  shall 
be  made  public,  either  in  whole  or  in  part 
or  by  way  of  summary,  unless  authorized  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
or  subcommittee. 

(d)  Any  witness  summoned  to  a  public  or 
executive  hearing  may  be  accompanied  by 
counsel  of  his  own  choosing  who  shall  lie 
permitted  while  the  witness  Is  testifying  to 
advise  blm  of  bis  legal  rights. 

4.  qtroauM 
Three  Senators,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a 
member  of  the  minority  party,  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  sworn  testimony,  unless  other- 
wise ordered  by  the  full  committee.  Each 
duly  appointed  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
is  Instructed  (1)  to  fix.  In  appropriate  cases, 
the  number  of  Its  entire  membership  who 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  of  such  subcom- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  taking  sworn  tes- 
timony, and  (2)  to  determine  the  circum- 
stances under  which  subpenas  may  be  Issued 
and  the  member  or  members  over  whose 
signatures  subpenas  shall  be  issued. 


NOMINATION  OP  GEORGE  BUSH  TO 
BE  U.S.  REPRESENTATIVE  TO 
UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  Im- 
mensely pleased  by  the  favorable  action 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  the  prompt  and  favorable  action  of 
the  Senate  on  the  nomination  of  my  good 
friend  George  Bush  to  be  the  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative to  the  United  Nations.  The 
present  state  of  International  affairs 
makes  this  post  increasingly  important 
and  demanding.  The  United  Nations  has 
not  lived  up  to  the  highest  hopes  of  the 
war-weary  world  in  which  it  was  estab- 
lished 25  years  ago,  but  it  has  been, 
nevertheless,  an  important  forum  for  the 
exchange  of  opinion  Emd  the  discussion 
of  major  International  Issues.  Moreover. 
I  believe  it  can  be  made  a  more  effective 
medium  for  the  resolution  of  interna- 
tional differences.  George  Bush  is  a  man 
of  great  energy  and  proven  capability 
who  can  carry  on  effectively  the  efforts 
of  the  United  States  in  this  regard. 

His  broad  background  In  business  and 
government  eminently  suits  George  Bush 
for  the  post  of  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  I  am  certain  that  he  will  pursue 
his  duties  there  with  the  diligence  and 
distinction  that  have  characterized  his 
previous  endeavors. 

In  George  Bush  the  President  has 
made  a  wise  selection.  I  am  confident 
that  we  will  have  reason  to  be  well  pleased 
with  Mr.  Bush's  distinguished  represen- 
tation of  our  country  in  the  United 
Nations. 

CENTENNIAL  OF   MONTEVIDEO, 
MINN. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
centermial  celebration  which  will  be  held 
June  13-20,  1971,  in  Montevideo,  Minn. 

The  many  activities,  which  will  in- 
clude old-f£ishioned  dress  and  historical 
programs,  reflect  both  Montevideo's 
deep  roots  in  Minnesota's  past  and  its 
promise  of  a  prominent  and  progressive 
role  in  the  State's  future. 

Montevideo  is  known  internationally 
for  its  annual  Fiesta  Days  Celebration 
in  cooperation  «ith  its  namesake  city, 
Montevideo.  Uruguay,  South  America. 
Such  activities  contribute  Immeasurably, 
as  you  know,  to  the  improvement  of  in- 
ternational cooperation,  friendship,  and 
understanding. 

So  during  this  centennial  celebration, 
as  Montevideo  looks  back  upon  its  first 
100  years,  I  look  forward  as  well.  I  take 
great  pride  in  viewing  its  commtmity 
growth,  recreational  developments,  edu- 
cational facilities,  and  the  contributions 
of  its  clvlc-mlnded  citizens. 


U.S.         REPRESENTATIVE         JAMES 
ABOUREZK,  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Aberdeen,  S.  Dak..  American  News,  one 
of  the  outstanding  newspapers  In  my 
State,  recently  published  an  excellent 
coliman  written  by  one  of  the  two  out- 
standing, newly  elected  young  Demo- 
cratic Representatives  from  my  State, 
my  good  friend,  Jamzs  Aboitrkzk. 
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Jot  ABomtKZX  Is  the  flrst  Democratic 
Representative  elected  from  the  Second 
District  of  South  Dakota  In  36  years.  His 
success  can  be  attributed  m  large  meas- 
ure to  his  pledge  to  remain  mvolved  and 
concerned  with  the  day-to-day  human 
problems  of  his  constituents. 

In  his  column.  Representative  Abou- 
RKZK  outlines  his  plans  and  programs  for 
the  people  of  his  district.  I  am  convinced 
that  his  performance  will  match  his 
promises.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  article  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 

(Ftom  Aberdeen  (S.O.)  American-News. 

Jan.   31.    1971) 

CoNCKKSsMAN's    CoNcmif    Is    Wfth    3outh 

Dakota's   Phoblems 

(By  Rep.  Jambs  Abousezx) 

Over  and  over  during  my  campaign  for 
Congress  I  promised  tbe  people  of  South 
Dakota  two  things:  I  said  that  I  thought  my 
Orst  responsibility  if  I  were  elected  would  be 
to  the  people  who  elected  me.  and  I  promised 
that  I  would  do  my  utmost  to  be  certain 
that  I  stayed  In  close  touch  with  the  people 
of  South  Dakota. 

During  a  bard  fought  election  campaign 
there  were  bound  to  be  people  who  said  that 
these  promisee  were  nothing  more  than  the 
same  old  campaign  talk.  I  eould  understand 
that.  I  know  that  politicians  have  been 
promising,  then  falling  to  deliver,  for  years. 
Now  that  I  have  been  given  the  privilege  of 
serving  in  Congress,  I  see  my  number  one  Job 
as  proving  that  my  promises  of  last  fall  were 
more  than  Just  campaign  rhetoric 

The  people  who  elected  me  to  Congress 
were  not  the  tax  dodge  producers  who  write 
oB  their  operations  at  the  expense  of  the 
South  Dakota  farmer.  They  were  not  the 
banking,  mining,  or  utility  Interests  whose 
concerns  are  with  greater  and  greater  profits 
Instead  of  with  the  people  they  are  sup- 
posed to  serve.  They  were  not  the  impersonal 
Washington  bureaucrats  who  are  often  so 
mired  In  red  tape  that  they  forget  who  pays 
their  salaries  and  who  their  programs  are 
designed  to  help. 

The  people  who  gave  me  my  Job  were  the 
average  citizens  of  South  Dakota.  These 
people  are  concerned  about  things  like  the 
rapidly  Increasing  cost  of  living,  the  cruel 
squeeze  that  forces  farmers  off  the  land 
while  middlemen  get  rich,  the  slow  despolia- 
tion of  our  beautiful  South  OakoU  land, 
water  and  air.  and  the  failure  of  our  state 
to  win  such  vitally  needed  projects  as  the 
Oahe  and  other  irrigation  systems.  And  It 
Is  these  people  and  these  conoems  which 
win  have  my  attention  so  long  as  I  am  in 
Congress. 

In  order  to  do  the  Job  that  I  have  pledged 
to  do.  I  think  It  Is  vitally  Important  that 
I  stay  in  the  closest  poeslble  touch  with  the 
people  of  South  Dakota.  Too  often  Congress- 
men are  so  overawed  by  their  new  surround- 
ings In  the  nation's  capital  that  they  forget 
about  the  people  back  home.  In  their  at- 
tempts to  beconoe  instant  statesmen,  they 
spend  all  their  time  on  earthshaklng  na- 
tional affairs  and  no  time  on  the  seemingly 
less  Important  needs  of  their  Individual  con- 
stituents. 

I  believe  that  this  is  wrong.  Our  govern- 
ment In  Washington  is  a  huge,  impersonal 
giant.  It  can  help  the  individual  South 
Dakota  family  In  a  hundred  different  ways. 
But  It  wUl  not  help  at  all  unless  it  Is  asked. 
Anybody  who  has  tried  to  ask  Washington 
for  something  he  deserves  knows  that  It  is 
nearly  Impossible  to  wade  throiigh  the  end- 
less forms  or  find  the  bureaucrat  who  should 
receive  those  forms. 


Orer  and  over  Social  Security  payments. 
Veterans  pensions,  farm  loans.  Improved 
postal  service,  low  cost  housing  or  tax  re- 
funds are  denied  famlllee  who  need  and 
deserve  them  simply  because  they  didn't 
knoiw  how  to  go  about  asking  for  them. 

As  a  Con^easman.  I  Intend  to  actively 
look  for  the  problems  my  constituents  may 
be  having  and  personally  make  sure  that 
these  problems  are  deeJt  with  fairly  by  the 
federal  government. 

Naturally.  I  also  will  be  vitally  concerned 
with  the  great  national  Issues  that  come  be- 
fore Congress.  I  will  vote  against  Jetset  toys 
such  as  the  S8T  airplane  and  wasteful  and 
unnecessary  military  hardware.  I  will  vote 
for  both  farm  and  urban  programs  that 
spend  the  government's  money  helping  the 
average  man  who  gives  the  government  Its 
money  in  the  first  place  As  a  former  busi- 
nessman. I  consider  these  programs  to  be 
a  wise  Investment  In  the  future  of  our  state 
and  nation. 

But  my  major  concern,  as  I  pledged 
throughout  my  campaign  for  Congress,  will 
remain  where  It  has  always  been,  with  the 
day  to  day  problems  of  the  Individual  South 
Dakotans  who  gave  me  my  Job. 


TAX  LOOPHOLES 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  now 
that  the  new  taxes  under  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1969  are  in  effect  and  forms 
and  checks  are  being  made  out  in  ac- 
cordance with  that  act.  it  is  interesting 
to  note  what  a  nationally  renowned  tax 
service  has  to  say  about  one  of  the  so- 
called  "reforms." 

I  offered  an  amendment  to  the  tax 
bill  when  It  was  being  debated  on  the 
Senate  floor  that  would  have  made  a 
realistic  attempt  to  close  the  tax  loop- 
hole granted  "gentlemen"  or  "hobby" 
farmers  as  a  result  of  abuse  of  the  re- 
porting system  allowed  genuine  farmers. 
Members  of  the  committee  opposing  my 
amendment  suggested  that  the  commit- 
tee bUl  had  cloeed  the  loophole.  How  ef- 
fective that  closure  actually  was  is  re- 
flected In  the  following  excerpt  from  a 
Prentice-Hall  report  entitled  "Tax  Sav- 
ing Ideas  Under  the  New  Tax  Reform 
Act." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TotrcH   Nrw   Law   "Ooia  Ksst"  On 

"OCNTLXMZIN     PaSMBU" 

Por  years,  one  of  the  best  ways  you  could 
Invest  your  money  and  save  taxes  was  to 
become  a  "gentleman  farmer."  Thanks  to 
the  way  the  tax  law  was  set  up,  much,  maybe 
most,  of  what  you  laid  out  to  put  your  farm 
on  a  profitable  basis  was  deductible  from 
your  highly  taxed  current  Income.  And,  by 
the  time  the  farm  started  to  really  pay  off. 
you  were  ready  to  retire  and  slip  Into  a 
much  lower  tax  bracket.  As  long  as  you  could 
show  that  you  Intended  to  operate  the  farm 
at  a  profit,  you  were  home  free ! 

The  good  news:  The  Tax  Reform  Law 
"goes  easy"  on  all  gentlemen  farmers,  par- 
ticularly when  you  look  at  what  It  does  to 
some  other  well-known  tax  shelters.  Just 
about  the  only  damage  Is  the  possible  use  of 
excess  farm  losses  to  convert  some  future 
capital  gains  Into  ordinary  Income. 

There's  more  good  news!  Mild  as  the  crack- 
down Is.  there  are  even  further  exceptions 
to  It: 

(1)   If  you  are  an  Individual  taxpayer  and 


your  non-farm  adjusted  groas  income  doesnt 
exceed  150.000  you're  In  the  clear: 

(3)  Lf  you  switch  from  cash  to  accrual 
reporting  for  farm  Income  and  elect  to  capi. 
tallze  such  things  as  land  clearing  and  sou 
and  water  conservation  expenses,  you  kre 
also  off  the  hook:  and 

(3)  Even  If  the  first  two  ways  out  wont 
help,  the  Tax  Reform  Law  restricts  the  tax 
breaks.  It  doesn't  eliminate  them.  If  you 
are  careful  and  watch  your  step,  you  can  live 
with  the  new  restrictions  and  salvage  many 
of  the  tax  breaks. 

Some  crackdowns:  The  capital  gain  hold- 
ing period  for  cattle  and  horses  acquired 
after  1969  has  been  hiked  to  2  years  from 
1  year  and  recapture  now  applies  to  post-'69 
depreciation  on  all  livestock.  In  addition 
there  Is  a  mild  form  of  recapture  for  land 
clearing  and  soil  and  water  conservation 
expenses. 

THX  NSW  sm;p  and  row  to  uakx  ths  most 

or  rr 

First  of  all.  you  still  must  have  the  profit 
motive — If  yoxir  gentleman  farming  is 
strictly  a  hobby,  your  deductions  can't  ex- 
ceed the  income  earned  on  the  farm  As- 
suming you  have  the  necessary  profit-mak- 
ing purpose,  the  new  rules.  In  effect,  limit 
the  full  benefit  for  farm  losses  of  individuals 
to  925,000  per  year  (all  corporate  farm  losses 
are  affected).  You  don't  lose  any  deduc- 
tions— you  can  still  deduct  farm  losses  as 
fast  as  you  Incur  them.  In  effect,  what  hap- 
pens Is  that  some  future  capital  gain  ma) 
be  converted  into  ordinary  Income  through  a 
form  of  recapture. 

Here's  how  it  irorks:  Elach  year's  farm  loss 
In  excess  of  925.000  Is  set  up  In  an  "excess 
deductions  account."  Farm  Income  In  any 
later  year  reduces  the  amount  In  the  ac- 
count. In  addition,  certain  gains — otherwise 
entitled  to  capital  gain  treatment— are  taxed 
as  ordinary  Income  and  are  also  offset  against 
any  balance  in  the  account  on  a  dollar-for- 
dollar  basis.  In  effect,  such  gains  are  treated 
as  ordinary  Income  to  the  extent  of  the 
offset. 

Example:  In  1970,  you  have  non-farm  in- 
come of  9100.000  and  Incur  a  net  farm  loss  of 
946.(X>0.  Your  farm  loss  deduction  for  1970  Is 
still  945.000.  However,  930.000  of  It  Is  added 
to  your  excess  deductions  account.  In  1971, 
your  farm  operations  show  a  95.(X)0  profit, 
and.  In  addition,  you  realize  910,000  capital 
gain  on  the  sale  of  livestock  held  for  dairy 
purpoess. 

Result:  The  95.000  operating  income  In 
1971  reduces  your  excess  deductions  account 
to  916.000.  Your  910.000  capital  gain  on  the 
sale  of  livestock,  only  95.000  of  which  would 
normally  t>e  taxed.  Is  treated  as  ordinary  in- 
come and  further  reduces  the  account  to 
95.000 — It's  a  dollar-for-dollar  offset  to  the 
extent  of  the  entire  910,000. 

The  gains  treated  as  ordinary  Income  In- 
clude those  from  the  sale  or  other  disposi- 
tion of  farm  property  (but  not  buildings) 
used  In  the  business  of  farming,  including 
livestock  and  unharvested  crops.  Gains  on 
land  sales  are  included  only  to  the  extent  of 
deductions  for  soU  and  water  conservation 
and  land  clearing  during  the  current  and 
preceding  4  years. 

Important:  Some  otherwise  non-taxable 
gains  are  also  hit.  such  as  a  distribution  of 
"recapture"  property  by  a  corporation  to  its 
shoreholders.  On  the  other  hand,  transfers 
at  death  are  exempt.  And  so  are  gifts — how- 
ever the  donee  carries  over  and  assumes  the 
recapture  potential. 

What  to  do:  In  borderline  situations  the 
timing  and  scheduling  of  an  individual's 
farm  Income  and  expenses  may  serve  to  keep 
farm  losses  within  the  925,000  limit.  Also  it 
may  be  possible  to  channel  major  farm  ex- 
penses Into  years  where  you  can  time  non- 
farm  income  and  business  expenses  to  drop 
non-farm  adjusted  gross  Income  below  the 
950,000  level. 
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REVENUE  SHARING 


Mr.  TAFT.  Mr,  President,  the  concept 
of  revenue  sharing  is  older  than  our  Con- 
stitution. The  Basic  Land  Ordinance  of 
1785  provided  that  one  640-acre  plot  in 
each  township  was  to  be  set  aside  for  the 
maintenance  of  public  schools. 

In  1836.  the  Surplus  Distribution  Act 
made  provision  for  the  distribution  of  a 
$37  million  Federal  surplus  to  the  States, 
In  four  installments.  The  State  of  Maine, 
with  typical  Yankee  frugality,  made  a 
per  capita  distribution  to  its  citizens  of 
the  Federal  funds.  The  fourth  install- 
ment, however,  was  canceled  because  of 
a  financial  crisis. 

More  recently,  we  have  witnessed  the 
proliferation  of  categorical  grants  in  aid. 
Grant  in  aid  programs,  with  direction 
and  ultimate  control  remaining  with  the 
Federal  Government,  increased  from  18 
in  1932  to  over  500  in  1970.  involving  $24 
billion.  The  maze  of  these  programs  is 
so  perplexing  that  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  <  Mr.  Roth  )  h&s  had  a  fine  bill 
to  create  a  catalog  of  Federal  assistance 
programs  where  they  can  at  least  be 
found  in  one  list. 

Fundamental  to  our  governmental 
structure  is  the  premise  that  many  prob- 
lems can  be  most  appropriately  solved  at 
the  State  and  local  level.  Housing  pro- 
grams and  standards  designed  for  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.,  may  not  be  responsive  to  the 
housing  requirements  of  a  small  town  In 
Ohio. 

The  States  and  local  communities 
should  be  responsive  and  creative  labo- 
ratories for  the  solution  of  their  own 
problems.  But  they  have  not  had  the 
financial  capacity  to  undertake  mean- 
ingful solutions. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  demand 
for  State  and  local  services  hats  shown  a 
disproportionate  increase.  From  1960  to 
1969  civilian  employment  of  the  Federal 
Government  increased  22.8  percent.  But 
during  that  same  p>eriod,  the  number  of 
local  govenmient  employees  increased 
46.1  percent  and  the  number  of  State 
employees  increased  73.2  percent.  In 
1969,  we  had  2,975,000  Federal  employees 
and  9,716,000  State  and  local  employees, 
but  many  of  the  latter  were  in  federally 
mandated,  directed,  and  strlctured  pro- 
grams. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  on  Febru- 
ary 4,  1971,  President  Nixon  pointed  out 
that: 

In  the  last  quarter  century.  State  and 
local  expanses  have  Increased  twelvefold  from 
a  mere  $11  billion  In  1946  to  an  estimated 
1133  blUlon  In  1970.  In  that  same  time,  our 
gross  national  product,  our  personal  spend- 
ing, and  spending  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  not  cUmbed  even  one-third  that 
rate. 

In  addition  to  their  economic  difBcul- 
ties,  localities  have  a  growing  sense  that 
they  do  not  have  control  over  their  own 
development.  Regional  planning  orga- 
nizations curb  local  autonomy  suid  the 
grant  in  aid  programs  restrict  local  crea- 
tivity. There  Is  a  sense  that  all  of  our 
communities  are  being  stamped  out  by  a 
giant  Federal  cookie  cutter. 

We  cannot  expect  creative  leadership 
if  State  and  lcx»l  governments  do  not 
have  both  responsibility  and  financial 
capability. 


As  a  former  member  of  the  Ohio 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Re- 
publican floor  leader  for  2  years,  I  be- 
came directly  Involved  with  the  problems 
of  State  finance.  Por  that  reason  I  was 
happy,  in  1965.  to  accept  the  invitation 
of  the  Republican  National  Chairman, 
Ray  Bliss,  to  head  a  Republican  task 
force  on  the  functions  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments.  We  conducted 
studies  of  State  and  local  government 
finance  for  over  3  years  and  made  a 
comprehensive  recommendation  for  Fed- 
eral revenue  sharing. 

During  the  last  Congress,  I  sponsored 
H.R.  9973  and  cosponsored  H.R.  13982, 
which  were  revenue-sharing  proposals. 
Unfortimately  neither  measure  was  acted 
upon  by  Congress. 

I  am  gratified  that  President  Nixon 
has  made  revenue  sharing  one  of  his  top 
priority  ittms  for  the  92d  Congress.  I 
have  joined  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  meas- 
ure. In  doing  so,  I  am  not  unmindful  of 
various  alternative  proposals  which  are 
worthy  of  full  consideration.  These  in- 
clude a  proposal  for  Federal  tax  credits 
for  State  income  taxes  paid,  and  pro- 
posals to  federalize  all  welfare  programs, 
thereby  reheving  States  of  their  share  of 
this  massive  financial  burden. 

The  resident's  revenue  sharing  propo- 
sal is  in  two  parts.  The  first  part,  which 
I  have  cosponsored,  will  provide  $5  bil- 
lion of  new  money  for  State  and  local 
governments.  This  will  be  unrestricted 
money,  to  be  used  as  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments may  deem  most  appropriate 
for  their  particular  needs.  It  will  be  their 
choice  of  priorities,  not  ours  in  Washing- 
ton. Under  the  proposed  formula,  ap- 
proximately 48  percent  will  be  distrib- 
uted to  local  governments.  However,  the 
bill  contains  an  incentive  provision 
whereby  any  State  may  adopt  an  alter- 
native formula  for  intrastate  distribu- 
tion. A  State  adopting  such  an  alterna- 
tive plan  will  receive  an  incentive  incre- 
ment from  the  Federal  Government.  I 
believe  that  as  we  consider  this  measure, 
we  should  provide  a  minimum  total  pass 
through  formula,  whereby  local  govern- 
ment is  assured  of  its  share  under  any 
alternate  intrastate  allocation  plan 
adopted  by  the  State  govenunent. 

The  second  part  of  the  revenue-shar- 
ing proposal  will  convert  one-third  of  the 
existing  narrow -purpose  aid  programs 
into  grants  for  six  broad  purposes:  urban 
development,  rural  development,  educa- 
tion, transportation,  job  training,  and 
law  enforcement.  This  program  will  in- 
volve $11  iMllion,  including  $1  billion  of 
new  money.  By  broadening  the  areas  of 
categorical  grants.  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments will  for  the  first  time  have  the 
flexibility  to  tailor  their  programs  to 
their  problems,  instead  of  fitting  pro- 
grams around  specific  Federal  grants 
limitations  and  earmarking.  In  far  too 
many  instances,  communities  have  not 
been  able  to  avail  themselves  of  Federal 
dollars  for  the  reason  that  the  available 
grants  are  not  appropriate  to  their  spe- 
cific proWems.  By  broadening  the  grant 
areas,  we  invite  local  governments  and 
States  to  be  more  creative  in  designing 
programs  that  will  solve  proWems.  No 
longer  will  there  be  pressure  to  accept  an 
unsuitable   program  for   fear   that   the 


Federal  dollars  will  not  otherwise  come 
into  the  community. 

While  I  cosponsor  this  measure.  I  will 
keep  an  open  mind  with  respect  to  im- 
provements which  we  may  care  to  make 
in  the  formula  for  allocation  of  dollars 
among  States  and  the  formula  for  direct 
distribution  to  local  governments.  In  ad- 
dition, I  shall  consider  appropriate 
changes  to  include  autonomous  local  gov- 
ernmental units,  such  as  school  districts 
in  Ohio. 

But  while  we  may  wish  to  reflect  longer 
upon  the  speciflc  formulae  in  this  bill, 
its  basic  philosophy  is  sound.  A  recent 
Gallup  poll  indicates  that  77  percent  of 
the  American  people  support  the  con- 
cept of  revenue  sharing.  They  know  that 
if  we  call  upon  our  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  assume  an  increasing  role 
in  solving  the  problems  of  America,  it  is 
time  that  we  gave  these  governments  the 
resources  to  do  the  job. 


A  NEW  INVASION  OP  LAOS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  mounted  a  new  invasion  of  Laos. 

The  American  people  were  the  last  to 
know.  But  we  have  come  to  expect  that. 

Again  the  war  is  wider.  In  the  name  of 
getting  out,  we  are  going  back  in  as  deep 
as  ever. 

It  is  typical  of  our  plight  that  what 
seemed  ridiculous  a  year  ago  is  now  the 
deadly  serious  policy  of  our  Government. 

On  January  19,  I  warned  that  we  had 
begun  a  new  involvement  in  southern 
Laos.  I  asked  the  President  about  reports 
that  we  were  secretly  supjportlng  several 
Thai  battalions  in  attacks  which  were 
part  of  a  steadily  increasing  escalation 
in  the  area  since  August. 

I  was  concerned  that  this  could  lead  to 
growing  American  embroilment,  and 
would  be  another  blow  to  the  negotia- 
tions, not  to  mention  the  chances  for  a 
return  of  our  prisoners. 

Where  does  it  stop? 

The  limited  assistance  to  South  Viet- 
nam led  to  American  advisers  and  the 
bombing  of  the  North. 

We  know  where  those  .so-called  limited 
commitments  took  us. 

A  "limited"  invasion  of  Cambodia  has 
led  to  Laos.  If  the  South  Vietnamese 
sit  astride  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail — in 
treacherous  terrain,  perhaps  encounter- 
ing a  major  enemy  force  for  the  first 
time — they  risk  disaster.  That  risk  is  al- 
ready draviring  our  planes  into  heavy  new 
bombing. 

Where  will  that  bombing  draw  us — to 
Hanoi,  to  Haiphong,  to  the  Chinese 
border? 

Behind  it  all  is  our  refusal  to  face  the 
truth  in  South  Vietnam.  The  million- 
man  South  Vietnamese  Army  is  the  basis 
of  our  policy — to  withdraw  and  yet  to 
preserve  the  Saigon  regime  at  the  same 
time. 

In  the  end,  this  policy  is  built  on  sand. 
That  is  why  we  bomb  and  invade. 

We  have  seen  this  logic  before.  If  only 
we  "hurt"  the  other  side,  if  only  we  show 
ourselves  manly,  or  ferocious,  or  un- 
predictable, the  truth  will  somehow  be 
postponed  or  go  away. 

Congress  and  the  American  people 
have  to  recognize  what  this  could  mean 
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for  the  future.  The  administraUon  Is  so 
committed  to  the  Thleu-Ky  regime,  axid 
so  doubtful  of  Its  strength,  that  they  re- 
fuse a  compromise  settlement  and  launch 
a  wider  war. 

How  then  can  they  really  continue  on 
withdraw  our  forces  when  the  Saigon 
regime  could  collapse  after  we  are  gone? 
This  policy  does  not  "protect"  our  with- 
drawal. It  will  prevent  it. 

And  If  we  go  on  and  on  with  the  slaugh- 
ter, when  will  our  prisoners  of  war  see 
their  families  again? 

The  administration  has  taken  us  this 
far  down  the  road  because  we  have  let 
them.  But  a  senseless  war  tolerated  in 
frustration  or  misunderstanding  Is  no 
less  senseless. 

The  Congress  must  vote  immediately 
on  the  Vietnam  Disengagement  Act.  to 
bring  our  men  home  by  the  end  of  this 
year.  We  must  extend  that  legislation  to 
cover  all  Indochina,  to  end  the  bombing, 
and  to  bring  about  an  Immediate  return 
of  our  prisoners  in  exchange  for  with- 
drawal. 

History  has  given  us  words  for  what 
we  are  doing  in  Indochina.  We  are  mak- 
ing a  wilderness  of  devastation  in  three 
countries,  a  wilderness  of  our  own  schools 
and  cities  and  farms  starved  by  war 
spending. 

We  are  making  a  wilderness,  and  call 
it  peace. 


PRIDE   IN    NEW    HAMPSHIRE'S    NA- 
TIVE SON— AUVN  SHEPARD 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
sent  the  following  wire  to  Capt.  Alan 
B.  Shevard.  Jr.,  at  the  Space  Center  In 
Houston,  Tex.; 

Heartiest  congratuiAtlona  oa  a  mAgniflceat 
Job  well  done.  I  know  all  Granite  St*t*r8 
Join  together  at  thla  time  In  their  pride  In 
New  Hampahlre's  native  ton.  We  are  all 
standing  a  UtUe  taller  today. 

It  is  a  long  way  from  Derry,  N-H..  to 
the  Pra  Maurs  highlands  of  the  moon, 
but  Alan  Shepard  has  made  this  trip  with 
enormous  skill  and  great  dedication. 

It  has  been  a  hard  road  beset  by  many 
many  obstacles.  I  well  remember  the  time 
only  a  few  years  ago  when  physical  prob- 
lems seemed  to  have  ended  his  chance  to 
reach  the  moon.  In  the  popular  parlance : 
"His  chances  hardly  seemed  worth  a 
nickel."  But  Alan  Shepard  was  never  one 
to  let  a  tough  road  hold  him  back.  With 
great  perseverance  he  stands  today  as 
the  successful  leader  of  our  most  produc- 
tive trip  to  the  moon. 

I  guess  none  of  us  can  truly  compre- 
hend what  personal  dedication  and  abil- 
ity one  miist  have  to  play  the  leading 
role  in  a  moon  flight.  Years  of  the  most 
rigorous  physical  and  mental  training 
must  go  into  every  flight.  A  whole  new 
complex  of  the  most  involved  science 
must  be  learned  to  be  called  upon  when 
needed  to  achieve  the  greatest  possible 
results  from  such  an  undertaking. 

In  reading  the  millions  of  words  writ- 
ten on  the  Apollo  14  flight.  I  have  been 
struck  with  the  many  times  the  report- 
ers have  used  "flawless."  "magnificent. " 
"precise,""  "'looking  good."'  and  many 
other  glowing  descriptions  of  the  flight. 
I  do  not  for  one  moment  detract  frtan 
the  great  contributions  by  Alan  Shep- 


ard"8  crew,  Comdr.  Edgar  D.  Mitchell  and 
MaJ.  Stuart  A.  Roosa.  Nor  do  I  fall,  in 
any  way,  to  realize  that  without  the 
thousands  of  dedicated  and  tireless  effort 
of  the  ground  crews  this  flight  would  not 
have  been  possible  In  the  flrst  place  or 
achieved  its  successful  conclusion. 

But  I  will  have  to  be  pardoned  If  I 
give  my  major  praise  to  Alan  Shepard. 
He  captained  the  flight  that  brought 
back  the  largest  and  most  slgniflcant  col- 
lection of  lunar  samples.  These  are  going 
to  add  Immeasurably  to  our  knov.'ledge 
of  our  universe.  Apollo  14  set  up  on  the 
moon  much  more  elaborate  experiments 
than  any  of  us  believed  possible. 

And  as  one  who  enjoys  the  chance  for 
an  occasional  round  of  golf,  I  was  most 
pleased  by  his  moment  of  relaxation 
when  he  used  the  six  iron  for  some  shots 
into  the  lunar  darkness.  There  was  a  real 
twinge  of  envy  when  he  recorded  his 
one  shot  as  going  •miles  and  miles  and 
miles."  If  we  could  just  do  the  same  here 
on  earth. 

The  New  York  Times,  In  rejxirtlng  the 
"on -the- nose"  splashdown  this  morning, 
quotes  Oeorge  M.  Low.  NASA  Adminis- 
trator, assaying: 

On  that  flrst  Mercury  flight  In  1961,  Alan 
Shepard  tested  man's  reaction  to  the  space 
environment.  On  A[>oIIo  14,  Jtist  10  years 
later.  Alan  Shepard  and  his  crew  demon- 
strated that  man  belongs  in  space — that  man 
can  achieve  objectives  well  beyond  the  capa- 
bllltlea  of  any  machine  that  haa  yet  been 
deTUe<L 

Alan  Shepard  is  no  machine.  He  is  a 
very  real  person.  As  a  Senator  from  his 
native  State,  I  am  proud  to  pay  due 
recognition  to  what  he  has  done  for  his 
Nation.  He  deserves  the  pride  all  New 
Hampshire  has  for  him 


LmrCANIAN   INDEPENDENCE 

Mr  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  February  16 
marks  the  53d  anniversary  of  Lithuani- 
an Independence.  On  that  day  we  will 
pay  tribute  to  a  people  whose  fight  for 
freedom  and  Liberty  has  often  been  dlfll- 
cult.  but  never  has  faltered.  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  join  with  Senators  in 
saluting  the  Lithuanian  people  in  their 
quest  for  Independence  from  Soviet  rule. 
There  are  more  than  1  million  people  of 
Lithuanian  descent  In  America  today. 

February  16  is  the  aimlversary  of 
Lithuania's  first  liberation  from  Russian 
oppression,  to  1918.  It  Is  touched  with 
sadness  only  because  the  Baltic  States 
are  no  longer  free.  The  United  States 
has  consistently  refused  to  recognize  the 
iUegal  incorporation  of  Lithuania  and 
her  sister  states  into  the  Soviet  Union. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  self-determination 
of  these  people  will  soon  again  be  real- 
ized. Let  UB  reafOrm  our  support  for  their 
struggle  and  undying  efforts  to  be  free. 


CONSUMERS    STAKE    IN    UjS.    AIR 
TRANSPORT  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  Senate  Aviation  Subcommittee 
heard  important  testimony  from  several 
witnesses  who  represented  the  point  of 
view  of  the  flying  public. 

One  witness.  Mr.  Shelby  Southard  of 
the  Cbopcratlve  Leagne  of  the  UJ3.A., 


submitted  a  particularly  thoughtful 
statement,  in  my  judgment,  one  which 
I  was  not  able  to  hear  In  person  but  have 
since  considered  in  some  detail.  The  gen- 
eral thrust  of  his  statement  is  XIvJl  the 
American  consumer  has  an  ImportAnt 
stake  in  the  U5.  air  transport  Industry. 
a  stake  which  is  sometimes  overlooKed 
in  tlie  boardrooms  of  our  Nation's  air- 
lines. 

Accordingly.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  Mr  Southard  s  statment  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  eis  follows: 

3T4IXMBNT  TO  TH*  StJBCOMMrrTH  OF  AVU- 
TION  or  THB  8rNAT«  COMMFmE  Olf  COM- 
MCaCK,      SlTBMrrTEO      FO«     THE      CoOPZkATIVI 

LKACtJC  or  TH«  D.3.A..  FnauART  8.  1871 

First  Of  all.  Mr  Chairman,  may  I  thank 
the  8ut>commltt«e  for  giving  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  at  these  hearlngi  as  a  repre- 
sentauve  of  the  Cooperative  League  of  the 
U.S.A.  and  of  the  consumer  movement  where 
our  L«ague  seeks  to  play  a  constructive  role. 
The  American  consumer  has  an  Important 
stake  In  the  tJ.S.  air  transport  Industry,  and 
It  goes  beyond  the  reliability  of  domestic 
services. 

During  the  past  decade,  the  Introduction 
of  the  low-coet  charter  has  brought  overseas 
vacations  by  air  within  reach  of  millions  of 
Americans  who  had  never  flown  before.  De- 
mand for  overseas  charters,  boih  for  educa- 
tional and  recreational  purposes  has  grown 
rapidly,  and  chartering  Is  now  a  major  fea- 
ture of  many  of  otxr  cooperatives  as  well  as 
other  organlzatloru.  For  example,  the  Oreen- 
belt  Consumer  Service,  a  cooperative  here  on 
the  Bast  Coast,  and  the  Berkeley  Cooperative 
in  California  uUlIze  charters  to  provide  low- 
coet  overseas  vacations  for  thousands  of  their 
members  each  year. 

The  Importance  of  chartering  Is  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  cooperatives  and 
trade  unions  have  banded  together  to  form 
their  own  organisation — the  American  Travel 
Association.  ATA's  purpoae  Is  to  promote 
purposeful  low-coet  international  travel  for 
large  numbers  who  would  not  otherwise  be 
able  to  enjoy  It. 

Let  me  emphasise  that  I  am  not  an  expert 
on  air  transportation.  My  purpose  today  is 
to  present  to  your  subcommittee  a  consum- 
er's-eyevlew  of  Senate  BUI  289.  which  would 
amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act.  among 
other  things,  to  simplify  the  regulations  gov- 
erning group  air  transportation,  and  to 
strengtlien  the  U.S.  Governments  ability  to 
protect  the  rights  of  American  citizens  who 
travel  abroad  on  low-cost  charter  flights.  The 
Cooperative  League  of  the  VSM.  is  happy  to 
support  this  legislation,  not  only  for  Its  po- 
tentially beneflclal  effects  on  the  air  trans- 
port Industry,  but  also  because  we  believe  It 
wUl  Increase  the  avaUabUlty  of  low-cost  air 
travel  to  the  American  consumer. 

In  recent  years  we  have  seen  more  and 
more  important  pieces  of  consumer  legisla- 
tion paas  through  both  House*  of  OongrMi 
and  acroea  the  desk  of  the  President.  And  m 
have  witnessed  In  them  an  ever-widening 
area  of  consumer  protection  provided 
through  Federal  law  and  legislative  over- 
sight. Gone  Is  the  old  view  of  consumer  in- 
terest as  marely  a  m*tter  of  honest  food 
labeling  or  accurate  weights  and  measures. 
It  has  been  replaced  by  a  much  broader  eon- 
cem  for  the  Individual  in  a  fast -changing 
environment.  This  Is  as  It  should  be. 

We  are  most  gratified,  therefore,  to  see 
that  this  blU  toMawt  that  pattern  by  recog- 
nising the  basic  right  of  consumers  to  band 
together  for  the  purpose  of  Increasing  the 
purchasing  power  of  their  combined  re- 
sources. This,  of  courae.  Is  the  basic  premise 


on   which   our   membsr   oooperatlvet   were 
founded. 

By  removing  the  present  restrictions  and 
making  It  possible  for  any  group  of  40  or 
more  persons  to  charter  all  or  part  of  an 
»lna»ft.  8-289  will  enable  many  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Americans — especially  those 
who  live  on  modest,  or  flxed  Incomes — to  take 
advantage  of  modern,  low-cost.  Jet  air  travel 
and  permit  them  to  visit  places  they  ordi- 
narily could  not,  because  of  the  cost  of 
standard  scheduled  fares. 

At  the  present  time,  the  right  to  travel  \t 
somewhat  circumscribed  by  regulations  that 
restrict  low-cost  charter  air  travel  to  certam 
Mgments  of  the  population:  speclflcally, 
those  who  belong  to  organizations  established 
for  purposes  other  than  obtaining  low-cost 
air  transportation.  It  seems  a  little  unfair 
that  others  should  bs  denied  the  right  to 
enjoy  low-cost  vacations  by  air  simply  be- 
cause, for  one  reason  or  another,  they  do  not 
happen  to  be  "Joiners."  Furthermore,  the 
history  and  growth  of  low-coet  charter  air 
transporUtlon  both  here  and  in  Europe  can 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  public  demand  that 
exists  for  this  type  of  service.  And,  since  the 
air  transportation  Industry  exists  to  serve  the 
public  need  (rather  than  vice  versa),  one 
must  question  the  need  for  regulations  that 
restrict  Its  availability. 

We  are  delighted  to  note  that  in  Its  most 
recent  rulemaking  proposals,  the  ClvU  Aero- 
nautics Board  has  come  around  to  the  same 
way  of  thinking  Their  proposal  differs  from 
tlie  provision  in  S~289  only  In  that  the  group 
would  have  to  be  made  up  of  SO  or  more 
persons. 

The  other  Item  of  major  consumer  Interest 
m  S-289  Is,  of  course,  the  section  dealing 
with  foreign  landing  and  uplift  rights.  It  Is 
disturbing  to  realize  that  Americans  who 
choose  to  take  low-cost  charter  flights  for 
European  and  other  oversesis  vacations  are 
relegated  to  the  status  of  second-class  cltl- 
sens  because  their  government  has  not  pro- 
tected their  rights  In  the  same  way  It  pro- 
tects those  of  persons  who  fly  with  the  big 
scheduled  airlines. 

As  we  understand  It.  landing  and  uplift 
rights  for  scheduled  services  are  guaranteed 
by  international  agreements,  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  international  law  that  gives 
similar  guarantees  to  the  consumer  who 
takes  a  charter  flight  on  either  a  scheduled 
or  supplemental  carrier.  The  latter  must  deal 
Individually  with  each  country  It  wishes  to 
enter — and  often  for  each  individual  flight 
it  wants  to  operate  Many  countries  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  situation  to  Impose  various 
restrictions — some  of  them  totally  unreason- 
able— both  to  gain  competitive  advantages 
for  their  own  national  airlines  and  to  vrln 
bargaining  points  In  negotiating  for  oper- 
ating authority  into  the  U.S. 

And.  as  so  often  happens,  the  American 
consumer  is  caught  in  the  squeeze.  That 
long-dreamed-of  Europ>ean  vacation  for 
which  he  has  saved  so  long  can  go  down  the 
drain  simply  because  some  foreign  govern- 
ment agency  decides  to  crack  Its  bureaucratic 
whip  and  show  the  UB.  who's  boss. 

Even  If  only  a  few  countries  engaged  In 
this  kind  of  practice  !t  would  be  Intolerable. 
But  virtually  every  country  has  some  kind 
of  restriction  aimed  at  charter  flight  opera- 
Uons  on  which  our  groups  must  depend. 

This  situation  cannot  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. Action  must  be  taken  now  to  see  that 
the  United  States  Government  has  the  power 
and  the  resolve  to  ensure  that  the  rights  of 
all  American  citizens,  whether  they  choose 
to  fly  first  class  on  a  scheduled  airline  or 
with  a  group  of  friends  on  a  supplemental 
earner,  are  fully  protected  when  they  travel 
abroad. 

In  urging  passage  of  8  289,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  provide,  for  the  Subcommit- 
tee's Information,  a  brief  word  or  two  of 
t>*ckgro\md  concerning  the  Cooperative 
l**gue  of  the  U.8.A. 


The  League  was  founded  In  1916,  since 
when  we  have  grown  in  response  to  a  series 
of  challenging  assignments  In  the  U.B.A  and 
around  the  world  We  now  represent  all  kinds 
of  cooperatives,  both  urban  and  rural,  whose 
combined  memberships  total  more  than  20 
million  families.  The  key  phrase  In  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  Is  "public  convenience  and 
necessity."  We  like  to  believe  you  had  these 
people  In  mind  when  you  passed  It. 

We  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  tes- 
tify here  today  and  hope  that  our  statement 
win  help  you  In  your  deliberations.  Should 
you  require  any  additional  information  or 
opinion,  the  League  will  be  pleased  to  try  to 
provide  It. 

MR.  HOOVER  AND  THE  SHAW  CASE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  brought  to  tlie  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  action  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  in 
barring  from  employment  an  agent  of 
the  FBI,  Mr.  John  F.  Shaw,  by  inducing 
his  resignation  through  a  pimitive  trans- 
fer and  then  accepting  the  resignation 
"with  prejudice."  The  FBI  Director  took 
this  action  because  Mr.  Shaw  had  criti- 
cized him  in  a  private  letter  to  an  instruc- 
tor at  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Jus- 
tice in  New  York.  I  noted  that  I  had  writ- 
ten Mr.  Hoover,  asking  for  an  explana- 
tion, and  received  a  reply  that  contra- 
dicted Mr.  Hoover's  own  former  state- 
ments on  the  matter.  I  presented  these 
letters  to  the  Attorney  General  request- 
ing an  Investigation  and  the  reversing  of 
Mr.  Hoover's  prejudicial  action  with  re- 
gard to  Mr.  Shaw.  I  also  requested  that 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Administra- 
tive Practice  and  Procedure  initiate  an 
investigation.  The  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts <Mr.  Kennedy),  chairman  of 
this  subcommittee,  subsequently  wrote 
Mr.  Hoover  requesting  an  explanation. 

Mr.  Hoover's  reply  to  Senator  Kennedy 
echoed  the  reply  I  have  received  from  the 
Attorney  Greneral.  Mr.  Hoover  wrote: 

The  Attorney  General  has  advised  that 
since  the  courts  have  assumed  Jurisdiction 
of  this  matter  It  would  not  be  appropriate 
for  me  to  use  any  other  foriim  to  contest 
Mr.  Shaw's  charges. 

Mr.  Hoover  was  referring  to  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Shaw,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  has  filed 
a  lawsuit  in  New  York. 

In  view  of  the  continuing  Injury  to  Mr. 
Shaw,  who  remains  out  of  work  with  four 
children  to  support  and  his  wife  seriously 
ill,  I  considered  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  Mr.  Hoover  could  deal  with  the 
merits  of  the  case  by  means  of  a  private 
communication  to  me  or  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Administrative  Practice 
and  Procedure.  But  I  fully  recognized 
the  legitimacy  of  a  desire  to  avoid  com- 
ment on  a  pending  judicial  proceeding. 

Today,  however,  I  was  shocked  to  dis- 
cover that  Mr.  Hoover  has  written  to  the 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Con- 
stitution, publicly  stating  his  position  on 
the  merits  of  the  Shaw  case.  He  did  so 
after  refusing  the  request  of  a  commit- 
tee of  Congress  for  the  very  same  in- 
formation. 

This  is,  quite  simply,  an  affront  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
an  abdication  of  constitutional  responsi- 
bility by  a  high  official  of  our  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  Hoover's  publication  of  his  po- 
sition has  made  clear  that  his  reponse 
to  congressional  inquiry  was  an  evasion. 


His  public  letter  has  also  demonstrated 
that  he  is  so  sure  of  his  power,  so  sure 
of  the  massive  public  relations  effort 
which  he  has  developed  to  sustain  his 
power,  and  so  isolated  by  the  self -cen- 
tered concern  for  his  own  reputation 
which  former  Attorney  General  Ramsay 
Clark  identified,  that  he  is  willing  to 
show  contempt  for  Congress. 

In  noting  Mr.  Hoover"s  contemptuous 
action,  I  do  so  with  a  full  awareness  of 
his  valuable  and  dedicated  service  to 
our  country  in  the  early  development  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  But 
it  is  increasingly  apparent  that  Mr. 
Hoover  has  become  a  liability  to  law  en- 
forcement in  America.  At  a  time  when  re- 
spect for  law  enforcement  is  at  a  low 
ebb,  this  country  cannot  afford  to  retain 
in  office  a  law  enforcement  officisd  no 
longer  sensitive  to  his  most  basic  re- 
sponsibilities. Power  without  responsi- 
bility is  alien  to  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. Mr.  Hoover's  action  has  exceeded 
the  limits  of  responsible  power. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Hoover's  letter  to  Senator 
Kennedy  and  the  letter  which  Mr. 
Hoover  sent  to  a  newspaper  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  The  story  speaks  for  it- 
self. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
FBI  Clajufixs  Recobo  on  Agent's  Dismissal 

The  EMltors:  After  having  seen  the  article 
by  Jack  Nelson  In  your  paper,  I  want  to  set 
the  record  straight  concerning  t^e  clrctun- 
Etances  surrounding  this  matter.  I  feel  you 
have  a  responsibility  to  your  readers  to  In- 
form them  of  the  facts.  Prior  to  the  departure 
of  former  Special  Agent  John  F.  Shaw  6r., 
from  the  FBI  last  September,  he  was  attend- 
ing John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice, 
New  York.  N.Y..  at  FBI  expense.  As  Jack 
Nelson  reports,  he  drafted  a  letter  to  a  pro- 
fessor under  whom  he  had  taken  a  course  at 
the  college  during  the  summer,  and  this 
letter  contained  considerable  nuiterlal  criti- 
cal of  the  FBI.  We  learned  of  the  letter  only 
becaiise  Wi.  Shaw  had  It  typed  by  an  FBI 
typist  on  FBI  time. 

When  Mr.  Shaw  was  asked  why  he  wrote 
It.  he  said  that  during  the  sunomer  course 
the  professor  occasionally  made  derogatory 
statements  about  the  FBI  In  class  and  would 
not  always  give  him  ample  c^portunlty  to 
reply  In  class.  Mr.  Shaw  said  he  wrote  the 
letter  in  this  bureau's  defense  and  to  resolve 
certain  matters  having  to  do  with  a  thesis 
the  professor  had  suggested  he  write  con- 
cerning the  FBI.  The  president  of  the  col- 
lege, with  whom  we  lodged  a  protest,  com- 
mented that  the  professor  was  at  fault  in  not 
giving  Mr.  Shaw  ample  forum  and  time. 

Although  we  believed  we  had  obtained  most 
of  the  letter,  we  did  not  have  It  all  and  Mr. 
Shaw  was  Instructed  to  produce  It.  He  re- 
fused, stating  he  bad  decided  not  to  send  It 
and  had  destroyed  It.  .  .  .  Recent  articles  in 
the  press  Indicate  that  In  fact  he  gave  a  copy 
of  the  letter  to  this  profesaor  and  also  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  newspaper. 

Because  of  the  atrocious  Judgment  evident 
In  Mr.  Shaw's  conduct  throughout  this  affair. 
Including  his  insubordination  In  refusing  to 
produce  a  copy  of  the  letter,  disciplinary  ac- 
tion was  taken  against  him  and  be  was 
transferred  to  another  ofBce.  Instead  of  ac- 
cepting the  transfer,  however,  he  submitted 
his  voluntary  reslg^natlon  and  this  was  ac- 
cepted with  prejudice. 

Every  organization  "worth  Its  salt"  should 
be  sensitive  to  Just  criticism  and  Immediately 
take  action  to  correct  matters  which  prompt 
It.  By  the  same  token,  it  is  squally  Important 
to  set  the  record  straight  regarding  unjust 
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crlUclam  and  this  Is  exactiy  why  I  nm  fur- 
nishing the  sboT«  Information  to  you.  I  trust 
you  wUl  bring  It  to  the  sttentlon  of  your 
readers  as  it  places  the  situation  In  Its  proper 
perspective. 

J.  Edgab  Hoovsb. 
DiTtctor,  Federal  Bureau  of  tnveatigation. 
Washinotom.  DC. 

U.S.  DEPAsncKiTT  or  Jusnci. 
Washington.  DC  .  February  2,  1971. 
Hon.  Kdwabo  M.  Kxmncst, 
US.  Senate. 
WasMngton.  D.C. 

DsAS  Sknatok;  In  response  to  yotir  letter 
of  January  2».  1971.  referring  to  the  John 
P.  Shaw.  Sr..  matter,  please  be  advised  that 
Mr.  Shaw  has  chosen  to  challenge  the  ac- 
tions of  my  office  through  litigation,  having 
filed  suit  in  the  US  District  Court.  Southern 
District  of  New  York.  This  suit  will  be  de- 
fended by  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
the  Attorney  General  has  advised  that  since 
the  courts  have  assumed  Jurisdiction  of  this 
matter  It  would  not  be  appropriate  tor  me 
to  use  any  other  forum  to  contest  Mr.  Shaw's 
charges.  Nevertheless.  I  feel  compelled  to 
state  that  In  my  opinion  a  full  development 
of  the  facta  will  establish  that  Mr  ShaWs 
allegations  are  without  foundation. 
Very  truly  yours. 

John   Escax   Hoovza, 

I>iTector. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF 
CHRISTIANS   AND   JEWS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  for  more 
than  four  decades,  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Christians  and  Jews  has  been 
committed  to  a  nationwide  educational 
program  to  combat  bigotry  and  hatred. 
The  work  of  the  conference  has  been  di- 
rected at  building  interracial  and  inter- 
religlous  understanding  within  the 
American  community. 

Not  content  with  celebrating  Brother- 
hood Week  each  year,  the  NCCJ  has  de- 
cided to  devote  itself  entirely  during  1971 
to  acJiievlng  this  goal.  In  conjunction 
with  this  decision,  and  in  commemora- 
tion of  Lincoln's  Birthday,  the  confer- 
ence will  announce  this  Friday  the  for- 
mation of  a  National  Committee  for 
Commitment  to  Brotherhood.  The  com- 
mittee, composed  of  58  prominent  Ameri- 
cans, is  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  WiUiam  Oossett,  the  former 
president  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion and  his  wife.  Its  primary  purpose 
will  be  to  encourage  Americans  to  sup- 
port three  predominantly  black  civil 
rights  groups — the  National  Association 
for  the  AdvEuicement  of  Colored  People, 
the  National  Urban  League,  and  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence— in  their  efforts  to  eliminate  racial 
tension  and  polarization.  These  inter- 
racial organizations  have  long  records  of 
positive  accomplishment  achieved  by 
nonviolent  approaches  in  seeking  an  end 
to  social  injustice. 

I  commend  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews  for  this  construc- 
tive approach  to  fostering  brotherhood. 
and  will  follow  the  progress  of  the  com- 
mittee's work  with  great  interest. 


PROBLEMS  OP  OLDER  AMERICANS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  year,  I  have  been  conducting  a  series 
of  public  bearincB  in  Oklahooia  to  bring 


the  Federal  Oovemment  home  to  the 
people. 

On  January  13,  1971,  I  held  a  very  im- 
portant public  hearing  in  Ada.  Okla.,  on 
the  problems  of  older  Americans. 

The  interest  shown  in  the  hearing  was 
very  enthusiastic,  and  it  was  exception- 
ally well  attended.  The  testimony  which 
was  presented  was  well  prepared  and 
most  useful  to  those  of  us  who  are  in  a 
position  to  deal  with  these  problems. 

Since  1971  is  the  year  for  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging,  increasing 
attention  will  be  focused  on  the  needs 
and  views  of  our  senior  citlzen-s.  How- 
ever. I  felt  it  imperative  to  consider 
these  needs  in  more  detail  prior  to  the 
consideration  by  Congress  of  the  social 
security  and  related  legislation  which  hsis 
prime  importance  for  this  session. 

Testimony  presented  at  the  hearings 
showed  that  two  of  the  most  vital  con- 
cerns of  the  elderly  are  maintaining  a 
suflRclent  level  of  income  in  these  in- 
flationary times,  and  being  protected 
against  rising  medical  costs.  Other  pri- 
mary concerns  pointed  out  were  nutri- 
tion, transportation,  and  the  need  for 
creative  activity  which  makes  the  older 
person  feel  a  necessary  part  of  our  so- 
ciety. 

Prom  the  testimony  presented.  I  feel 
that  early  passage  of  a  10-percent  In- 
crease in  social  security  payments  Is 
critical.  Other  programs  dealing  with 
older  citi2ens.  including  additional  med- 
ical and  drug  benefits  and  providing  of 
employment  for  older  Americans  deserve 
priority  treatment. 

I  Intend  to  have  the  full  transcript  of 
this  hearing  printed  in  the  Record  and 
see  that  It  is  delivered  to  the  chairmen 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
and  to  each  member  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  and  to  bring  it.  as 
well,  to  the  attention  of  others  who  will 
be  making  Important  decisions  on  legis- 
lation affecting  our  senior  citizens. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  first  portion  of  the  testi- 
mony received  at  the  Ada  hearing,  which 
has  now  been  transcribed,  be  printed  in 
the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord.  as  follows: 

HEAKIMCS   on   THB   IhtOBLUfS  OF  THB  ELOEU.T, 

Janxta«t  13.  1871.  Ada,  Okia. 
opkninc  statxmrnt  of  sknatoa  fud  ■. 

HAKXIS 

I  have  been  having  a  series  of  hearings 
around  the  state  in  a  continuing  effort  to 
bring  the  federal  government  home  to  the 
people  and  to  give  people  an  opportunity  to 
have  their  say  and  be  listened  to.  and  then 
to  carry  that  meeaage  back  to  Washington 
to  those  who  make  decisions  on  the  issues 
involved.  We've  had  hearings  on  high  Interest 
rates,  high  medical  costs,  farm  problems,  and 
developing  new  Joba  In  small  towns,  but  I 
dont  believe  that  we've  had  any  hearings  in 
which  there's  been  more  enthusiastic  interest 
than  this  hearing  which  has  to  do  with  the 
problems  of  older  Americans.  I  really  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  so  many  of  you  are 
here  and  the  interest  that  so  many  of  you 
have  shown,  both  thoee  who  will  be  testify- 
ing and  those  who  are  here  as  spectators. 
Everyone  is  welcome. 
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I  am  particularly  glad  to  be  In  Ada  to  hold 
these  hearings  on  the  problems  confronting 
our  older  Americans.  When  I  was  planning 
the  hearings.  I  contacted  an  Oklahoman  who 
la  now  in  Washington.  DC,  with  the  Nation- 
al Council  on  Aging  She  spoke  with  approval 
of  the  ways  in  which  the  community  of  Ad* 
is  meeting  the  challenges  of  adequate  pro 
vision  for  the  needs  of  its  elderly  citizens  I 
welcome  this  opportunity  to  learn  from  your 
experience,  and  to  explore  with  you  the  ways 
In  which  the  federal  government  can  be  more 
responsive  to  your  needs. 

I  feel  that  these  hearings  touch  upon  • 
subject  of  great  Interest  to  all  Americans— 
not  only  the  elderly  The  older  American  U 
primarily  concerned,  since  he  is  directly  con 
fronted  dally  with  the  problems  of  main- 
taining an  adequate  standard  of  living  in 
todays  Inflated  economy  The  chUdren  of 
the  elderly  are  concerned  with  the  varytne 
n«»eds  confronting  their  parents.  Persons 
nearlng  retirement  age  must  plan  for  their 
immediate  future,  while  all  of  us  must  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  age  and  Its  problems 
are  Inevitable. 

As  I  previously  stated.  I  am  holding  these 
hearings  as  a  continuation  of  my  efforts  to 
bring  the  federal  government  home  to  the 
people.  I  receive  many  letters  from  Oklahoma 
concerned  with  the  needs  of  older  Americana 
related  to  social  security,  health  problems' 
housing,  nutrition,  transportation  and  all 
faceu  of  living.  As  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  which  has  Jurisdiction 
over  social  security  legislation,  medicare  and 
medicaid,  and  old  age  asslsunce.  I  am  deeply 
concerned  with  keeping  in  touch  with  the 
persons  affected  by  these  programs. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Senate,  I 
made  the  motion  that,  instead  of  the  5  per- 
cent  Increase  in  social  security  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  had  recommended,  we  Increase 
social  s«:urlty  benefits  by  10  percent;  that 
we  raise  the  minimum  social  security  beneflt 
from  $a7.60  to  •100;  and  on  my  motion  that 
we  also  give  a  comparable  raise  In  old  age 
assistance.  I  am  among  those  who  are  op- 
posed to  medicare's  insurance  premium  con- 
Unuing  to  go  up.  That  whole  bill  which  had 
a  lot  of  thoae  things  In  It  unfortunately 
became  bogged  down  with  a  lot  of  other 
Issues  In  the  last  days  of  the  session,  and 
so  well  start  It  up  again  and  It  will  be 
the  first  bill  on  the  agenda  for  the  Congress 
after  we  convene  on  January  21.  Because 
social  security  legislation  will  be  a  top  prior- 
ity. I  particularly  welcome  this  chance  u 
hear  from  the  people  of  Oklahoma  on  these 
very  Important  matters. 

I  wUl  have  the  record  of  these  hearings 
transcribed  and  distributed  personally  to  the 
Chairmen  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  House 
Approprlatioras  Committee,  and  the  Senate 
Finance  and  Appropriations  Committees.  I 
will  also  see  that  each  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  receives  a  copy,  and 
will  also  present  the  transcript  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  In  this  way.  the  things  that 
you  say  here  and  the  problems  that  are  dU- 
cussed  here  will  be  taken  to  those  who  can 
seek  a  solution  to  the  Issues  raised  today. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  that  many  Amer- 
icans feel  that  the  federal  government  Is  too 
big  and  too  far  away  to  be  responsive  to 
their  needs.  I  am  here  today  because  I  am 
Interested  in  what  you.  as  Oklahomans.  have 
to  say  about  the  problems  facing  our  older 
cltlzena.  This  will,  in  turn,  be  presented  to 
the  Congress  for  action  on  your  suggestions. 

I  wish  to  thank  those  who  helped  plan 
for  these  hearings,  especially  Mrs.  Pansy 
Price.  I  would  like  to  ask  her  to  begin  our 
hearings  with  whatever  statement  she  would 
like  to  make. 

STATKXXNT   OF   UMS.   PANST    P«ICX,    DiaZCTOt  OF 
COMinrNTTT    ACTTVrnSS,    ADA.    OKLA. 

On  behalf  of  the  senior  community  of  Ada. 
I  want  to  personally  welcome  you  and  all 
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your  distinguished  guests  to  Ada.  We  feel 
Honored  that  you  have  asked  us  to  set  up 
this  meeting  for  you. 

We  have  been  called  together  to  consider 
the  problems  of  the  elderly  In  a  time  such 
%&  we  have  not  experienced  before — at  least 
not  in  my  lifetime.  A  time  when  we  find 
ourselves  in  a  depression  with  inflation  at 
an  all  time  high. 

Many  older  Americans  who  retired  feeling 
secure  with  their  Company  retirement  funds 
and  social  security  now  find  themselves  In  a 
real  financial  bind,  and  many  who  are  about 
to  be  retired  face  almost  Insurmountable 
problems. 

Throughout  the  day  these  problems  are 
to  be  discussed  at  length.  My  friend  and  co- 
worker, Mr.  John  Hoppls  has  computerized 
statistics  which  Indicate  the  greatest  areas 
of  need  as  expressed  by  the  older  adults  of 
Oklahoma  as  they  met  in  Forums  across  the 
State  in  September.  He  will  be  sharing  these 
with  you  a  bit  later  along  with  other  speak- 
ers of  the  day. 

As  we  proceed  with  the  day's  work  I  think 
we  should  (ace  the  fact  that  our  society  is 
one  which  Is  addicted  to  "Stereotyping".  I 
hope  that  we  can  beware  of  this  pitfall;  so 
to  set  this  meeting  in  perspective  and  to 
make  us  somewhat  more  aware  this  reality, 
win  you  think  with  me  for  a  few  minutes  on 
this  question?  "Who  are  the  Elderly?" 

The  answer  Is  as  varied  as  the  askers. 

To  a  Social  Security  Administrator  they  are 
all  persons  over  05. 

To  a  Housing  Administrator  they  are  de- 
fined in  terms  of  blrthdate  and  economic 
status,  and  quite  possibly  In  terms  of  low 
Income  status. 

On  the  other  hand  ...  to  the  manager  of 
a  plush  retirement  home  commimlty  the  el- 
derly could  be  as  young  as  52.  rich  enough 
to  make  a  substantial  down  payment  on  their 
home  and  with  such  middle  class  tastes  as 
golf  and  cocktails. 

To  an  overworked  nurse  in  an  imderstaffed 
hospital  they  are  confused,  deaf,  mumbling, 
wrinkled,  helpless  patients. 

Who  are  the  elderly?  For  the  senior  citi- 
zen .  . .  every  one  older  than  they. 

They  Just  might  be  Images  in  a  mirror  into 
which  many  of  us  refuse  to  look. 

They  are  a  mass  of  stereotypes :  sweet,  kind 
and  pampered  or  stubborn,  absent  minded, 
unpleasant  to  regard  and  definitely  difficult 
to  work  with. 

But  ...  let  me  remind  you;  invisible  to  the 
public  eye  because  the  stereotype  blinds  us 
are  millions  of  people  in  their  60's.  70'b  and 
80s  who  are  doing  Jobs  of  physical  labor,  who 
run  businesses,  who  are  engaged  In  Intellec- 
tual and  professional  pursuits  who  contrib- 
ute to  society  far  more  than  they  take 
from  It. 

All  sorts  of  statistics  have  been  compiled: 
numerical,  educational,  health,  and  income, 
etc.  These,  for  brevity's  sake  I  wUl  not  dis- 
cuss, but  viewed  In  terms  other  than  statis- 
tics who  are  the  elderly? 

Biologically:  they  are  persons  who  have 
lost  some  of  their  former  pyslcal  powers.  Per- 
sons whose  senses  of  hearing,  taste,  smell, 
touch  and  balance  have  become  less  sharp. 
Their  psychometer  responses  have  slowed 
down. 

In  Social  terms  they  are  persons  who  have 
suffered  loss  of  status,  change  If  not  loss  of 
role.  They  were  workers  In  a  culture  that 
puts  a  premium  on  productivity.  Now  they  do 
not  produce.  They  were  parents  vrtth  respon- 
sibilities, now  the  children  have  outgrown 
their  dependency  The  so-called  Golden  Age 
can  be  stereotyped  as  a  time  of  loss.  Loss  of 
status,  role.  Income,  health,  mental  capacity, 
and  even  the  old  home  place. 

But  Just  as  we  cannot  describe  the  elderly 
in  strictly  chronological  terms  we  cannot  de- 
scribe them  in  terms  of  loss.  For  offsetting 
»11  their  losses  Is  the  development  of  the 
power  to  adapt,  to  cope.  If  the  elderly  are 
less  capable   than    in   their   younger   years 


they  are  certainly  more  copable.  If  they 
have  lost  some  of  their  abUlty  they  have 
acquired  more  adaptability. 

All  these  things  may  help  us  to  understand 
aging  and  the  elderly  but  they  do  not  de- 
scribe  for   us   one   human   being. 

Who  are  the  elderly? 

They  are  individuals.  First  and  foremost 
they  are  individual  human  beings  as  different 
as  their  heredity,  and  national,  ethnic,  and 
economic  factors  have  made  their  histories 
and  backgrounds  different.  And  this  is  the 
thing  we  can  so  easily  forget.  Bulked  together 
the  problems  of  the  elderly  become  not  a 
great  deal  more  Impressive  than  those  of 
some  small  tribe  in  the  wilds  of  Africa,  but 
looked  at  and  listened  to  day  after  day  they 
become  very  personal  and  very  real. 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  In  today's  meet- 
ing. In  the  Congress,  in  the  President's  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging,  and  wherever 
the  elderly  are  considered  we  shall  always 
think  of  them  In  very  Individualistic  and 
personal  terms. 

Every  person  here  today  has  his  or  her 
own  problems  yet  I  doubt  that  one  of  them 
Is  absolutely  peculiar  to  you.  We  do  have 
problems  and  assets  In  common.  The  Sena- 
tor Is  here  to  listen  to  them  and  I  have  every 
confidence  that  be  is  ready  to  lend  a  sym- 
pathetic ear  and  will  act  in  the  Congress  ac- 
cording to  his  very  best  Judgment. 

Had  we  the  time,  with  four  years  of  deal- 
ing with  the  elderly  day  to  day,  I  could  stay 
here  the  remainder  of  the  day  and  talk  to 
you  about  their  problems.  I  could  talk  to 
you  about  the  wonderful  things  that  have 
happened  from  the  activities  program  that 
has  been  carried  out  In  Ada.  But  these  people 
can  talk  about  their  problems  more  ade- 
quately than  I  can.  I  do  thank  you  for  this 
opportunity  and  I  hope  that  we  can  keep  In 
perspective  that  these  are  Individual  prob- 
lems. If  we  can  deal  with  them  on  a  personal 
basis  I  think  we  can  really  get  down  to  the 
grass  roots  and  begin  to  do  something  alx>ut 
them. 

Senator  Hasris.  Mrs.  Price,  that's  an  excel- 
lent start  for  our  hearings  and  I  really  ap- 
preciate it. 

We  will  be  very  pleased  now  to  hear  from 
Mrs.  Paralee  Hlsle  who  is  a  public  health 
nurse  with  the  Pontotoc  County  Health  De- 
partment. 

STA'TEMENT  OF  MBS.  PARALEE  HISLE,  R.N..  PUB- 
LIC HEALTH  NDRSE,  PONTOTOC  COtTNTT 
HEALTH  DEPARTMENT,  ADA,  OKLA. 

Senator  Harris  asked  if  I  would  bring  a 
few  thoughts  concerning  medicare,  the 
health  nurse's  v^ork  and  the  home  health 
program  which  is  financed  by  medicare.  Ac- 
tually, I'm  not  too  Involved  In  other  factors 
of  medicare  other  than  home  health  care. 
I've  prepared  a  very  short  report  here  which 
I  might  Just  read. 

We  need  to  plan  health  programs  with  older 
people  Instead  of  planning  for  them,  because 
attitudes  and  definitions  of  health  vary  by 
social  class,  finances,  culture,  age,  sex  and 
prevloxis  occupations. 

Old  age  and  poverty  are  obstacles  to  health 
and  many  of  the  aged  who  are  In  poor  health 
and  chronically  ill  feel  useless,  unwanted, 
friendless  and  without  resources  to  seek  med- 
ical attention  when  their  ailments  inter- 
fere with  dally  activities. 

Medicare  is  a  great  step  forward  In  al- 
leviating the  financial  burden  of  the  aged  In 
time  of  Illness.  Some  changes  which  would 
simplify  Medicare  are  mostly  concerned  with 
Home  Health  Care  and  Extended  Care  facili- 
ties. 

There  are  a  number  of  persons  who  would 
benefit  by  spending  some  time  In  an  extended 
care  facility,  of  which  too  few  are  available. 
It  seems  that  a  closer  look  should  be  given  to 
the  requirements  which  have  to  be  met  by 
extended  care  facilities.  Personnel  to  staff 
these  facilities  is  probably  the  greatest  prob- 
lem. 


Some  provisions  should  be  made  to  assist 
the  aged  In  providing  adequate  finances  to 
purchase  needed  drugs.  Many  times  nutrition 
suffers  in  order  to  meet  tlMse  needs.  The  fact 
that  the  chronically  111  often  are  unable  to 
contlnvie  with  proper  medication  due  to  lack 
of  money  should  be  recognized. 

The  Medicare  laws  should  be  revised  toward 
a  more  liberal  medical  Judgment  as  to  the 
care  of  ctistodlal  patients  through  home 
health  care.  There  Is  a  real  need  for  part 
time  assistance  in  the  homes  of  these  people. 
A  specific  number  of  visits  on  Home  Health 
Care  should  be  designated,  whether  or  not 
the  patient  has  been  hospitalized.  There 
should  be  some  provisions  for  all  communi- 
ties to  have  home  health  care  made  available 
to  the  aged. 

I  feel  very  strongly  about  that  l>ecause  we 
have  communities  surrounding  Ada,  outside 
of  Pontotoc  County,  which  do  not  have  home 
health  care  facilities,  and  once  you're  ac- 
quainted with  home  health  care  you  will 
find  that  It  Is  quite  a  boost  to  older  people 
when  they  are  111. 

Senator  Harris.  What  do  you  mean  by 
home  health  care?  What  sort  of  services  do 
you  perform? 

Mrs.  HisLE.  Home  health  care  is  a  portion 
of  medicare.  The  Oklahoma  State  Health  De- 
partment Is  otu-  mother  agency;  we  are  a 
satellite  agency.  We  do  visiting  nursing  serv- 
ices. There  has  to  be  a  real  nursing  need  to 
this  patient  before  we  can  accept  him  as  a 
patient.  When  I  said  we  need  a  closer  look  at 
custodial  patients — we  are  not  permitted  to 
care  for  patients  unless  there  are  real  nurs- 
ing needs.  We  find  patients  being  referred  to 
us  that  only  need  a  minimum  amount  of 
visits,  Just  a  little  care.  The  husband  and  the 
wife  could  be  kept  In  the  home.  But  we  oan't 
take  them  because  they  are  classified  as  cus- 
todial care  patients.  That  is  why  someone 
needs  to  take  a  closer  look  at  what  a  custo- 
dial patient  Is  In  terms  of  medicare.  We  do 
all  types  of  nursing  in  the  home  In  all  sorts 
of  slttiatlons. 

The  number  of  aged  and  the  number  of 
programs  and  facilities  to  serve  them  have 
grown  beyond  the  availability  of  personnel, 
both  skilled  and  unskilled,  to  meet  the  needs; 
the  greatest  need,  perhaps,  being  physicians 
and  professional  nurses.  Many  potential 
physicians  and  nurses  turn  to  other  profes- 
sions because  there  is  not  adeqviate  family 
income  to  meet  the  cost  of  training,  and 
scholarships  are  too  few.  I  would  like  to  ask 
that  you  use  any  influence  that  you  might 
have  in  arranging  for  agencies  to  provide 
scholarships  for  nurses  because  I  am  a  nurse 
and  I  am  concerned  more  with  nursing.  We 
need  scholarships  to  train  nxirses.  and  In  re- 
turn they  would  come  back  to  the  agency 
and  work. 

Senator  Harris.  Thank  you.  Mrs.  Hlsle.  1 
certainly  do  appreciate  your  taking  the  time 
to  prepare  your  fine  statement  and  to  come 
here  to  present  It. 

Reverend  Charles  R.  Hill  Is  the  pastor  of 
the  Philemon  Baptist  Church  and  we  will  be 
glad  to  bear  from  him  this  morning. 

STATEMENT  OF  REVEREND  CHARLES  R.  HILL, 
PHILEMON  MISSIONARY  BAPTIST  CHURCH.  ADA, 
OKI,A. 

I  wish  to  address  myself  to  what  I  consider 
some  of  the  most  vital  needs  of  our  Senior 
Citizens. 

I  wish  also  to  offer  certain  suggestions 
which  I  feel  are  necessary  if  the  "Quality 
of  Life"  for  our  Senior  Citizens  is  to  be 
improved. 

The  great  army  of  our  Older  Citizens  are 
men  and  women  who  have  contributed  to  the 
greatness  of  this  nation.  For  the  first  60  or 
65  years  of  their  lives  many  of  these  people 
were  denied  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
which  are  common  to  our  heritage. 

The  unfortunate  plight  of  many  of  our 
Senior  Citizens  Is  due  to  the  lack  of  an 
awareness  of  needs  on  the  part  of  Society  In 
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g«nerml  and  of  resources  aT«lla.bIe  on  the 
pftrt  of  the  Senior  CltlBena. 

There  la  therefore  a  need  for  awakening  of 
the  Ajnerlcmn  public  concerning  the  total 
welfare  of  our  Senior  CUlEens  to  the  point 
of  Education,  Legislation,  and  Implementa- 
tion 

I  suggest  that  such  Legislation  and  Imple- 
mentation be  brought  about  which  would 
Inrolve  improvement  for  the  aged  In  the 
areas  of: 

1.  Income:  The  stipulated  Blazlmum 
Budget  requirement  for  recipients  of  Welfare 
needs  raising  allowing  for  those  who  are 
able  to  supplement  their  budget. 

3.  Health:  Due  to  the  growing  cost  of 
medical  expenses  which  accompany  old  age 
there  Is  need  for  an  Increase  in  appropria- 
tions for  Medicare  and  Home  Services  for  the 
aged. 

3.  Housing:  There  is  a  need  for  the  con- 
tinued construction  of  Public  Housing  proj- 
ects designed  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of 
the  aged. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  Senior  Citizens 
who  are  desirous  to  maintain  residence  In 
homes  they  have  spent  a  lifetime  acquiring, 
there  should  be  appropriations  made  in  order 
that  these  homes  could  never  be  relegated  to 
substandard. 

4.  Recreation:  Increase  of  appropriations 
for  the  underwriting  of  Senior  Citizens  Cen- 
ters Involving  Chaplaincy  Service  and  Legal 
counselor  service. 

I  do  hope  these  humble  suggestions  are 
not  considered  Impracticable. 

Senator  Hajuus.  They're  not  considered  Im- 
practical. They  are  very  practical,  and  I 
really  appreciate  your  making  them. 

Wed  now  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Jess  Teague 
who  Is  director  of  the  Community  Action  Pro- 
gram here  In  Ada. 

STARMKNT     OF     ICX.     JZaS     TEAOtm,      DIKKTOB, 
COMMCJNITT    ACTION    PKOGKAM,    ABA,    OKI,A. 

Senator  Harris  and  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
I  feel  honored  to  have  a  part  In  this.  I'm  go- 
ing to  reduce  my  remarks  to  facts  outside  ctf 
my  opening  remarks. 

I  bad  my  first  experience  with  the  senior 
citizens  as  a  group  when  we  organized  the 
Activities  Center  here  in  Ada  and  employed 
Mrs.  Price  to  operate  that  center.  Many  of 
you  here  today  took  part  In  that.  I  found  that 
was  one  of  the  gre*t«st  things  we  had  done 
la  this  county  for  the  elderly  people.  Some  of 
UMm  are  activated  to  useful  and  happy  lives 
who  had  already  given  up.  Some  of  them,  by 
hAvlng  a  chance  to  oome  to  the  center,  could 
•ommunicate  with  other  people,  their  friends. 
Many  of  these  people  cannot  go  out  like  they 
used  to  go  and  so  it  provided  a  place  for  them 
to  get  together.  But  here  is  a  great  weakness 
toi  the  law  that  permitted  us  to  do  that.  We 
bagiui  In  the  first  ye*r  with  a  matching  of 
•0-30.  Tne  next  year  it  went  to  60-40.  The 
next  year  to  50-60.  The  next  year  it's  zero.  So 
we  operate  three  years  and  If  you're  not  in  a 
town  large  enough  with  money  to  carry  the 
center  on  it  dies  because  the  town  Just  can't 
finance  It.  The  little  towns  like  Stonewall  and 
Allen  and  places  like  that  have  no  earthly 
way  that  they  can  carry  the  activities  center 
on  after  the  government  draws  out  of  it. 
There  should  be  some  way  that  the  funds 
oould  be  put  In  tf  nothing  more  than  paying 
the  rent  and  the  uUUtles  so  that  those  people 
could  go  ahead  and  continue  with  the  center 
because  every  one  of  them  enjoys  it.  I  visit 
these  centers  all  over  the  ten  counties  that 
comprise  the  Indian  Nation.  I  hope  there  wUl 
be  a  real  look  taken  at  that  and  I  think  every 
oommunity.  at  least  every  county.  o\ight  to 
have  one  or  two  centers  In  their  towns  for 
fthe  people  to  meet  and  to  visit  with  one  an- 
other and  carry  on  these  activities  that  they 
like  to  do. 

The  rest  of  my  remarks  are  going  to  be 
rather  factual  and  short.  In  the  work  that  I 


do  the  greataat  need  that  I  find  Is  people 
needing  money  to  buy  medicine  to  fill  pre- 
scriptions that  are  dispensed  by  the  doctor. 
The  only  money  that  I  know  anything  about 
that  can  be  used  for  that  is  •68.000  that  was 
given  to  the  Indian  Nations  Community  Ac- 
tion Center,  that  is  a  ten  county  group,  and 
was  divided  up  among  the  ten  counties  to  be 
used  tor  emergency  food  and  medicine.  But 
when  it  la  divided  up  it  Is  Just  a  little  bit,  and 
In  fact  you  oould  give  It  all  away  right  quick. 
So  It  looks  like  there  is  something  wrong 
somewhere  when  we  provide  a  person  with 
the  services  of  a  doctor  but  when  he  can't  get 
the  medicine  after  the  doctor  prescribes  It.  I 
thinks  there  needs  to  be  a  look  taken  at  that. 
The  second  thing  I  want  to  mention  is 
that  I  think  there  has  to  be  a  look  taken 
sometime  at  the  rising  prices  of  medicare 
and  hospitalization  I  don't  have  the  answer 
but  It  rises  much  faster  and  unfortunately 
every  time  that  legislation  comes  to  g^ve 
relief  In  these  things,  it  comes  six,  seven, 
eight,  nine,  ten  or  twenty-four  months  after 
we've  already  gotten  into  the  worst  Jam  we 
could  get  into.  I  realize  the  numerous  prob- 
lems that  are  facing  our  Congressional  group 
but  I  do  think  that  we  have  men  there  that 
are  capable  of  solving  those  problems  and  I 
believe  that  they're  trying  to  solve  them,  and 
I  think  that  Is  why  Senator  Harris  Is  down 
here  today. 

Then  there  is  another  need  which  I  see 
working  In  the  Pontotoc  Community  Center. 
There  are  people  here  who  are  eligible  for 
commodities  but  they  don't  have  any  way 
to  go  to  get  the  commodities  and  bring  them 
home.  When  you  pass  66  years  old.  if  you 
Just  have  one  more  car  accident  you  are 
done  driving.  This  country  Is  geared  on 
wheels.  There  needs  to  be  some  program  to 
see  that  these  people  do  have  ways  to  get 
Into  town.  I  have  received  most  of  this  In- 
formation from  these  home  health  care  aides 
telling  me  of  the  conditions  they  find.  In 
many  instances  people  are  In  need  for  the 
necessary  things  and  many  times  they  have 
the  money  but  Just  can't  get  out  and  get 
them.  The  day  of  delivering  groceries  is  over: 
you  must  go  out  after  everything  now.  It 
looks  like  it  wouldn't  cost  a  lot  for  one  or 
two  people  who  would  work  for  a  low  salary. 
Maybe  you  say.  well  the  children  could  do 
that.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  there  are  people 
In  this  county  who  dont  have  any  children. 
Some  of  these  people  don't  even  have  tele- 
phones. We  need  to  take  a  look  to  see  If  there 
is  some  way  we  can  bring  these  people  relief. 

B.islcally  a  lot  of  this  would  be  helped  by 
raising  the  benefits  of  social  security  and 
old  age  pensions,  as  the  Senator  said  in  his 
opening  remarks.  Our  economy  is  running 
away  and  it  goes  faster  than  you  ever  get 
the  relief  and  you  Jiist  don't  get  enough 
money  to  live.  If  anything  unusual  happens 
everything  you  have  is  gone  and  there  is  no 
way  you  can  get  relief.  People  tell  me,  Jess, 
I  don't  sympathize  with  those  people;  they 
should  have  gotten  Insurance  back  when 
they  were  young  When  I  became  65  aU  that 
kind  of  insurance  was  cancelled  on  me.  I  had 
been  a  good  risk  up  to  then  but  I'm  not  a 
good  risk  any  more.  These  elderly  people 
don't  have  these  facilities  and  they  cant 
get  them,  and  they  won't  have  them  unless 
the  government  or  somebody  comes  to  their 
aid  and  helps  them.  I  think  I  have  two  other 
things  to  mention  here  but  they  have  been 
brought  out  by  other  people  and  I'm  going 
to  bore  you  by  Just  repeating  the  same  thing. 

Senator  Hauus.  I  wish  you  would  go  on. 
I  like  what  you're  saying.  Don't  quit.  I  think 
you  have  made  an  excellent  statement,  par- 
Uctilarly   on   Insurance   and   transportation. 

Mr.  Tkagxtk.  I'm  hesitant  to  make  this  last 
statement  that  I'm  going  to  make  because 
I  didn't  know  it  existed.  I  was  appointed 
guardian  of  a  man  when  he  died  last  year 
He  had  been  a  citizen  of  this  town  a  long 
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time.  No  one  knew  he  died.  He  had  been  ta 
a  hoepltal  a  long  time.  We  had  three  people 
attend  his  funeral.  I  got  two  men  to  go  with 
me.  We  got  the  Kiwanis  Club  to  act  as  pall- 
bearers. That  man  had  been  a  useful  clUxen 
but  he  had  »>een  put  away  a  long  time  in  a 
home.  Do  you  know  that  you  can't  get  a 
doctor  for  a  man  like  that?  They  called  me 
one  night  from  the  rest  home  and  said  he 
needs  a  doctor.  It's  hard  to  get  a  doctor  for 
a  man  like  that.  He  didn't  die  for  lack  of  a 
doctor  We  got  a  doctor.  But  something  needs 
to  be  done  for  these  facilities  to  be  available 
to  a  man.  Bven  I  couldn't  get  this  man  a 
doctor  for  a  long  Ume.  I  think  the  answer 
to  that  Is  that  there  Just  are  not  enough 
doctors  for  our  population,  and  I  really  hated 
to  see  that  bill  killed,  Senator. 
Senator  Hahxis.  So  did  I. 
Mr.  TxACtTx.  I  think  that  oould  have  done 
a  lot  to  relieve  this  particular  problem  be- 
cause there  Just  aren't  enough  doctors.  I'm 
not  saying  this  to  be  critical  of  the  doctors 
I  know  all  of  them  have  more  than  they  can 
do.  I'm  waiting  here  myself  until  tomorrow 
to  see  a  doctor  and  I  made  my  appointment 
two  weeks  ago.  So  you  see  there  la  a  shortage 
of  nurses  and  a  shortage  of  doctors  This 
next  thing  is  radical,  but  I'm  going  to  bring 
It  in,  too.  I  can't  see  why  something  couldn't 
be  worked  out  through  the  American  Medical 
Association  so  that  for  some  of  these  services 
we  could  have  doctor's  aides  and  give  relief 
to  the  doctors.  There  should  be  things  that 
a  doctor  could  designate  to  a  person  that  he 
had  trained  to  give  a  little  relief  until  we 
could  get  doctors.  I'm  not  saying  that  he 
should  practice  medicine.  If  we  started  now 
to  get  more  doctors.  It  would  be  seven  years 
before  we'd  have  any  and  the  need  Is  now. 
Maybe  there  could  be  something  done  to  give 
us  a  little  more  care  and  have  this  care  under 
the  supervision  of  the  doctor. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  lUtenlng  and  I 
hope  I  have  said  something  that  Is  beneficial. 
Senator  Har*is.  I  certainly  agree  with  what 
you  have  said,  Jess.  I  might  say  that  the  bill 
h€s  talking  about,  which  we  passed  this  year, 
was  a  bill  that  would  have  provided  funds 
for  a  program  to  turn  out  more  family  doc- 
tors, more  general  practitioners.  There  are 
so  many  people  specializing  tliese  days.  They 
go  to  school  a  lot  longer  and  they're  less 
available  to  the  general  public  In  a  place 
such  as  Oklahoma,  particularly  in  smaller 
towns,  what  we  need  more  of  are  family  doc- 
tors. We  passed  that  bill  and  the  President 
vetoed  It.  We're  going  to  try  to  pass  It  again 
this  year.  I  was  sorry  to  see  him  do  that. 

He  has  also  vetoed  bills  that  had  to  do 
with  Increased  funds  for  health  and  he 
vetoed  the  bill  that  had  to  do  with  Increased 
funds  for  hospital  construction,  but  we  were 
able  to  pass  that  over  his  veto.  I  dont  know 
of  anything  more  Important  than  what  Mr. 
Teague  has  said  about  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  doctors.  We  have  a  shortage  of  50,000 
doctors  right  now  In  the  country.  There  is 
a  shortage  of  nurses  and  medical  facilities 
generally. 

Another  thing  we  are  working  on  Is  a  pro- 
gram for  training  sub-professionals  or  para- 
professlonals — what  Mr.  Teague  called  doc- 
tor's aides.  I  think  that  Is  a  really  Important 
program  and  I  hope  that  we  can  get  it  going 
much  better. 

I  think  that  was  an  excellent  statement, 
as  have  been  the  others. 

I  now  want  to  call  on  Mr.  Neal  Clark  who 
Is  director  of  the  Community  Action  Program 
in  HoldenvlUe. 

STATKICKNT     OF     MB.      NKAI.     CLARK.     DIUCCTOB. 

coiiMCNrrr  action  pboobam,  holoenvuxk 

OKLA. 

Senator  Harris,  Representative  Abbott, 
ladles  and  gentlemen.  We  are  especially 
pleased  to  have  been  invited  to  this  hearing. 
We're  from  HoldenvlUe,  Hughes  County,  ths 
area  to  the  east  and  north  of  you.  A  great 
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many  of  our  citizens  shop  in  Ada.  We  feel 
that  we  are  at  home  here  and  we  appreciate 
your  Invitation  for  us  to  participate  in  this 
hearing. 

For  the  past  five  years  there  are  those  of 
\a  who  have  given  our  efforts  to  Improve  the 
way  of  life  for  the  citizens  of  our  area.  I 
believe  that  the  public  is  becoming  more 
aware  of  our  efforts.  We're  called  many 
things — our  titles  are  such  as  the  elderly, 
old  age  pensioners,  those  people  who  are  re- 
tired. But  the  words  that  I  would  like  for 
us  to  pick  up  and  use,  and  I  think  this  is 
what  we  are,  we  are  retired  Americans.  I 
think  the  public  ought  to  know  that  we  built 
this  country.  In  fact,  you  all  built  this  coun- 
try and  you  have  provided  the  hospitals,  the 
towns,  the  cities,  the  transportation,  and  all 
the  conveniences,  and  even  the  great  univer- 
sities. The  people  here  are  the  people  who 
provided  that  for  those  who  are  using  them 
today.  I  think  they  should  be  made  aware 
of  that.  Here  are  the  people  who  have  done 
the  work.  They  are  not  to  be  treated  or 
looked  upon  as  somebody  outside  the  main- 
stream. We  are  in  fact  the  retired  American, 
and  we  want  to  put  them  on  notice  that  we 
want  to  be  rtspected. 

So  let  us  see  what  our  primary  concern 
for  our  retired  Americans  are.  There  are 
those  who  would  say  that  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter  are  sufficient.  I  disagree.  That  Is  the 
very  least  we  could  think  of  and  you  people 
are  entitled  to  much  more.  You  need  to  say 
you're  entitled  to  much  more  to  the  leaders 
of  our  country  and  to  those  people  who  are 
concerned,  such  as  Senator  Harris.  He  wants 
to  know  that.  I  will  run  down  a  list  of  a 
few  things  that  I  think  we  should  concen- 
trate on.  And  then  I  hope  that  I  can  make 
a  few  suggestions  that  might  solve  some  of 
the  problems. 

We  all  recognize  all  of  the  agencies  that  are 
attempUng  to  help  us.  For  the  most  part  I 
think  they  are  doing  a  good  Job,  but  they 
only  scratch  the  surface  of  the  needs  of  the 
retired  person.  Of  course  the  first  thing  in 
America  that  you  have  to  think  of.  Senator, 
it  Income.  There  are  those  who  would  say 
that  if  we  give  them  enough  money  or  we 
send  them  a  little  check  every  month  that's 
fulfiUlng  our  duties.  I  disagree.  Every  time 
you  get  a  raise  or  get  some  help,  the  cost  of 
living  simply  soaks  up  that  little  raise  and 
you're  in  the  same  old  position  you  were  In 
before.  So  very  little  has  been  accomplished 
in  that  area.  We  need  now  to  do  things  in 
this  area  that  would  solve  that  problem. 

Number  one,  we  need  to  tie  our  Income 
with  the  cost  of  living.  The  labor  unions. 
General  Motors,  the  power  blocs,  the  steel 
companies  have  salaries  and  Income  tied  to 
the  cost  of  living.  We  must  tie  the  cost  of 
living  someway.  Senator,  In  with  our  social 
security  benefits.  When  we  solve  that  prob- 
lem to  where  we  have  perhaps  not  ample  but 
more  or  less  sufllclent  amounts  of  Income, 
there  will  be  thoee  who  would  say  that  we're 
through  with  the  Job.  Not  at  all.  We  must 
think  of  the  second  Item,  shelter. 

I  will  point  out  a  few  Instances  where 
the  provision  of  shelter  Isn't  adequate.  In 
HoldenvlUe,  Oklahoma,  we  have  recently 
completed  80  units  of  the  low  Income  hous- 
ing. We  have  a  housing  authority.  The  people 
are  h^py  that  we  have  It.  So  am  I.  But  no- 
where m  their  thinking  did  they  show  con- 
wrn  about  how  the  people  are  going  to  get 
from  the  housing  to  town  to  get  their  gro- 
e«1««.  I  regret  to  Inform  you.  Senator  Harris 
uut  our  housing  is  only  partially  fiUed  ap- 
Piroxlmately  one-half  filled.  The  reason  being 
tnatthere  is  no  way  of  transportation.  I 
propose  that  the  Housing  and  tfrtan  Devel- 
opmmt  Department  be  told,  and  I  would 
*«nt  this  to  be  mandatory,  that  where  a 
project  Is  funded  it  is  mandatory  to  see  that 
WMuportatlon  for  the  retired  American  is 


provided.  It's  an  absolute  must  because  the 
people  Just  cannot  pay  for  taxis. 

We  have  on  our  drawing  boards  a  novel 
project.  I  hope  some  of  you  will  agree  with 
me.  It  Is  not  yet  funded  and  perhaps  never 
will  be.  But  we're  going  to  push  It.  We  pro- 
pose that  we  establish  In  the  rxiral  areas  of 
America  retirement  centers.  We  have  re- 
cently taken  a  survey  In  a  small  rural  town 
of  Atwood.  Atwood  Is  a  small  town  where  they 
have  recently  closed  the  school.  They  have 
beautiful  buildings.  These  buildings  have 
the  conveniences  of  light,  gas,  water.  They 
are  modem,  and  yet  they  are  decaying.  These 
buildings  are  setting  all  over  the  nation. 
Thousands  of  taxpayers'  dollars  are  decaying 
and  windows  are  being  knocked  out,  the 
doors  are  being  torn  off.  It  could  be  a  great 
asset  to  us.  We  propose  that  as  a  pilot  project 
these  schools  and  the  land  adjacent  to  them 
be  made  into  a  retirement  village.  These  peo- 
ple do  not  want  to  move  to  HoldenvlUe  some 
twenty  miles  away  and  leave  their  friends 
and  their  church.  But  they're  forced  to  do  it. 
In  many  Instances  retired  people  all  over  the 
nation  are  being  forced  into  the  cities  to 
get  shelter  and  to  get  health  care.  In  a  lot 
of  cases  it  reminds  me  of  the  Trail  of  Tears. 
It  is  a  trail  of  tears  when  you  have  lived  in 
a  community  for  years  and  years  and  years 
and  then  for  the  necessity  of  obtaining  Just 
the  basic  i:ems  of  living  you  have  to  give 
up  your  friends  and  move  to  a  city.  It  doesnt 
make  sense  to  me.  In  these  retirement  vil- 
lages we  can  then  more  easily  provide  health 
care.  In  this  center  here  you  provide  some 
of  the  necessities,  but  we  want  to  go  farther. 
We  hope  that  these  people  In  riiral  Oklahoma 
can  establish  gardens,  really  become  a  self- 
contained  unit,  self-sufficient  to  a  great  ex- 
tent where  they  will  have  their  own  milk  and 
their  own  chicken  and  eggs  and  poultry  and 
they  will  be  In  the  area  where  they  have 
lived,  some  of  them  all  of  their  lives.  We  can 
do  that.  I'm  convinced  that  we  can  do  that. 
The  medical  care  would  be  so  much  less  be- 
cause It  would  be  convenient  for  the  nurses 
and  the  doctors  to  care  for  the  people  In 
these  centers. 

As  for  health  care,  we  have  several  agen- 
cies that  are  making  a  token  effort,  not  be- 
cause that's  all  they  want  to  do  but  because 
that  is  all  that  they  have  the  staff  to  do. 
Senator  Harris.  I  propose  a  bold  effort  on  be- 
half of  the  Congress  to  look  into  the  cost  of 
drugs.  We  have  In  our  area  people  who  do 
without  food  to  buy  their  drugs  and  pre- 
scriptions. I  think  the  cost  of  prescriptions 
is  ridiculous.  The  reason  that  the  drug  com- 
panies tell  us  they  have  to  be  that  high  Is 
they  have  to  make  this  huge  profit  to  go 
back  Into  research.  It  would  seem  much 
simpler  to  me  for  the  government  to  provide 
the  resources  for  the  research,  and  get  the 
medicine  to  the  people  at  a  reasonable  price. 
I  propose  we  do  that. 

We  have  to  provide  enrichment  programs 
where  we  will  be  busy  making  a  contribution 
to  our  community,  to  our  churches  and  to 
each  other.  The  expansion  of  our  centers 
would  greatly  help  us  In  doing  this. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  that  the  people 
of  Hughes  County  are  concerned.  If  we  have 
done  nothing  more,  we  have  directed  the 
public's  attention  and  concern  to  you  peo- 
ple, the  people  of  the  land,  the  people  who 
built  oiu'  country,  the  greatest  people  on 
earth,  the  retired  Americans.  Thank  you 
very  much. 

Senator  Harris.  I  appreciate  that  state- 
ment. I've  been  to  the  center  there  at  Hold- 
envlUe which  Mr.  Clark  directs,  and  I  am 
very  Impressed  with  the  work  that  is  being 
done  there.  Also  I  appreciate  what  Neal  said 
about  the  cost  of  living  increases  being  auto- 
matic. I  supported  that  In  the  Congress  dur- 
ing this  past  session,  and  I  believe  that  we're 
going  to  get  something  like  that  adopted  dur- 
ing this  coming  session.  It's  necessary.  Also 


I  wanted  to  comment  on  the  recommendation 
you  made,  Neal,  about  drugs.  Several  people 
have  talked  about  the  cost  of  drugs  and  the 
need  to  take  care  of  that.  I  think  that's  a 
very  argent  need,  and  1  appreciate  what  you 
have  said  to  emphasize  It. 

Now,  I  want  to  call  on  Mr.  R.  B.  Knight 
who  Is  Department  Commander  of  the  Okla- 
homa Veterans  of  World  War  I  for  a  state- 
ment on  other  aspects  of  the  problems  of  the 
elderly. 

STATEKEKT  OF  MR.  R.  B.  KNIGHT,  DEPARTMENT 
COMMANDER  OF  TKX  OKLAHOMA  VETERANS  OP 
WORU)   WAR   I,    ROLDENVILXX,   OKL,A. 

Fellow  Oklahomans  In  this  aging  group  or 
who  will  be  pretty  soon.  It's  a  pleasure  to  be 
here.  I'm  speaking  for  our  Oklahoma  vet- 
erans and  their  families,  in  World  War  I. 
which  are  the  forgotten  group  In  a  lot  of 
ways.  We  fought  against  the  Kaiser  back 
there  and  licked  him  in  1918.  We  finished  a 
war.  We  appreciate  deeply.  Senator,  the  great 
benefits  that  you  helped  the  veterans  of 
World  War  I  get.  I'm  the  Department  Com- 
mander of  Oklahoma.  We  have  about  35,000 
men  In  Oklahoma,  plus  75,000  of  their  wives, 
wlUows  and  orphans.  We  are  dying  at  the 
rate  of  about  li>-16  percent  per  year.  We're 
passing  off  the  scene.  Tou  don't  have  to  take 
care  of  us  too  long.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
don't  think  you're  taking  care  of  us.  We  feel 
we're  contributing  to  society  In  which  we  live 
as  citizens.  This  country  has  been  good  to  us. 
Senator.  You  provided  the  hospital  care,  you 
provided  the  outside  home  care,  you  provided 
tax  exemptions,  you  gave  us  preference  in 
Jobs.  Twenty-eight  million  of  us  have  served 
this  country  and  fought  for  this  flag.  We're 
proud  to  do  it  and  we'd  do  it  again  because 
it's  worth  fighting  for.  We  have  the  best 
country  on  earth.  We  have  men  representing 
us  In  Washington  like  Senator  Harris  here 
who's  willing  to  come  down  here  and  talk 
to  us  and  listen  to  us,  and  then  try  to  carry 
out  the  Ideas  that  we  present  here  that  best 
serve  the  country  and  serve  we  who  are  aging. 

Number  one  on  my  priority  list  Is  Inflation. 
I  think  we  need  to  help  the  government 
tackle  this  problem.  We  could  endanger  our 
society  by  going  too  far  out  on  a  limb  here 
on  Inflation  and  weTe  doing  It  rapidly.  Every 
effort  that  Is  possible  should  be  put  forth 
by  us  as  Individuals.  We're  still  living  In 
this  country;  we're  still  occupying  space.  We 
need  to  pay  a  little  rent  on  the  space  we 
occupy  by  serving  the  community  In  which 
we  live  and  by  cooperating  with  every  effort 
to  expedite  the  stopping  and  control  of  In- 
flation. If  the  prices  of  our  medicines  didn't 
go  up  so  fast  we  could  afford  to  pay  for  them 
and  we  wouldnt  have  to  do  without  break- 
fast once  in  a  while,  as  we  do  in  our  home 
sometimes.  Because  of  this  inflation  our 
prices  are  out  of  our  reach  and  we  must  have 
a  cost  of  living  Income  geared  to  that.  Sen- 
ator. I  agree  with  Neal  and  I've  talked  to  a 
great  many  of  the  barracks  oommanders  of 
Oklahoma  Veterans  of  World  War  I  and  the 
ladles  of  the  auxiliary.  They  feel  that  social 
security  should  be  based  on  the  coet  of  liv- 
ing. That  will  take  care  of  us  If  we  will  use 
our  wisdom  and  mind  properly  in  helping 
to  take  care  of  inflation. 

Number  two  is  one  of  the  most  important 
busineeees  of  ours,  and  that  Is  to  help  con- 
trol crime  and  violence  and  all  of  these  dis- 
ruptions of  our  society  that's  to  my  opinion 
communism  trying  to  transplant  our  form 
of  republican  democracy.  We  could  cooperate 
with  them  by  getting  Jobs  for  these  young 
fellows  who  are  coming  home  from  Vietnam. 
They  are  paid  MQ  a  week,  I  beUeve,  and  the 
longer  they  are  Idle  the  more  crime  they  get 
Into.  There  was  an  incident  in  HoldenvlUe 
where  one  of  them  cut  the  American  flag  down 
and  used  it  for  a  wrap  because  of  this  idle- 
ness. It  Is  our  obligation  as  senior  citizens 
to  help  get  Jobs  for  these  younger  people 
who  are  coming  home.  Six  percent  of  them — 
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mAny  more  th*n  that  In  our  community, 
fifteen  percent  of  them — need  ]ob«.  We  must 
help  them  have  Jot>s  a«  buBlnessmen.  As  peo- 
ple we  must  share  the  responsibility  of  build- 
ing our  society  by  hard  work  as  It  was  built 
In  the  past.  It  Is  our  obligation  In  govern- 
ment and  as  private  citizens  to  provide  work 
for  these  people.  I  was  in  favor  of  the  Sena- 
tor's bill  to  provide  work  through  WPA  or  any 
other  way.  They  need  work;  they  dont  need 
to  be  Idle.  Lefs  make  these  Jobs  for  them. 
It's  better  for  business  to  employ  them,  but 
business  Is  on  the  block  In  a  lot  of  ways.  It 
Is  my  job  as  a  counsellor  for  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  to  talk  with  a  lot  of 
small  business  people  and  they  are  having 
lots  of  troubles,  like  we  are.  meeting  their 
obligations  financially. 

Number  three  Is  social  security.  I  can 
tlxlnk  back  twenty  years  ago  when  lots  of  oid 
people  suffered  so  much.  The  County  Com- 
missioners' bands  were  tied.  They  had  no 
way  to  take  care  of  the  older  people.  Through 
social  security  and  this  increase  we  have 
received  this  past  year  and  through  vet- 
erans benefits  we're  living  pretty  high  on 
the  hog  In  a  lot  of  this  country.  A  lot  of  us 
old  people  are  living  much  better  than  our 
grandparents  and  our  parents  did.  We're  hav- 
ing fun,  we're  enjoying  life  thanks  to  social 
security  and  other  benefits  that  we  helped 
to  build.  But  this  social  security  must  be 
geared  to  the  cost  of  living  I  tolc*  Carl  Al- 
bert that  and  I  think  we  should  all  tell  our 
representatives  that  wed  be  happy  to  have  a 
social  security  increase  In  keeoing  with  the 
cost  of  living.  I  think  that's  fair 

Number  four,  and  this  has  been  empha- 
sized but  we  cannot  over-emphasize  It.  The 
cost  of  medical  care,  all  forms  of  It.  has  run 
wild.  Too  many  of  our  doctors  and  too  many 
others  have  taken  advantage  of  what  they 
call  easy  money  and  the  abusing  o;  privilege 
and  the  service  of  us  older  people  I  think 
this  needs  to  be  controlled.  Whatever  steps 
that  Congress  should  take,  I  think  they 
should  take  It. 

Number  five.  Older  people  who  have  re- 
tired should  not  be  forgotten.  They  are  a 
part  of  this  society.  They  want  to  be  remem- 
bered. They  want  to  have  a  part  In  the  so- 
ciety. They  should  be  given  this  privilege  of 
working  a  little  bit  If  they  like  to  work,  do- 
ing some  kind  of  a  Job  that  they're  Intereeted 
In.  Some  of  them  are  deeply  skilled  In  a  lot 
of  things.  They  need  to  be  Involved  In  so- 
ciety. Keep  them  Involved.  They'll  be  much 
better  and  happier  and  useful  citizens,  and  It 
will  cost  the  government  a  lot  leaa  if  they 
are  Involved,  as  we  are  Involving  them  in 
World  War  I  veterans,  the  church,  in  the 
chambers  of  commerce,  community  club  ac- 
tivities— all  types  of  Involvement  will  keep 
them  healthy,  happy  and  usefxil  citizens  you 
will  be  proud  at. 

Senator  HAaaa.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Knight's 
statement  was  to  the  point  and  well  stated. 
He  brought  up  one  subject.  I  believe,  for 
the  first  time  this  morning  and  that's  allow- 
ing older  people  to  earn  whatever  they  can 
earn  outside  of  what  they  receive  from  so- 
cial security  or  whatever.  In  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  this  past  year  I  voted  for 
an  amendment  which  was  offered  by  Senator 
Albert  Gore  of  Tennessee  which  would  have 
taken  off  the  limit  altogether  on  what  older 
people  can  earn  and  let  them  earn  any- 
thing they  can  earn.  I  think  we  ought  to 
encourage  that  fcr  people  who  can  and 
want  to  work.  That  amendment  dldnt  pass, 
but  we  did  raise  considerably.  In  the  bill 
which  was  voted  on,  the  amount  that  can 
be  earned  outside  of  social  security  and  old 
age  assistance  without  having  benefits  cut 
down,  and  I  think  that  Is  a  step  we  ought 
to  take. 

Now.  I  want  to  call  on  Mrs  Raymlth  An- 
derson, also  of  HoldenvUle.  We  appreciate 
yoar  coming  over  here. 


STATXMurr   or   teas.   a*TKrrH   andebson,   di- 
aacTot.  sBKioa  cmzxNa  cxtrrtM.  holdkn- 

WLLK.    OKUk. 

Senator  Harris  and  friends.  It  Is  a  Joy  to 
work  with  the  aging.  I  am  rather  new  In  this 
work.  I've  been  taught  since  I  was  small  to 
respect  the  aging,  but  I  didn't  know  their 
needs.  I'm  beginning  to  learn  that  they  have 
quite  a  few  and  were  doing  something  about 
that.  We  have  a  nice  center  In  HoldenvUle 
and  were  getting  a  lot  of  things  done. 
We  have  a  good  program  there,  educational, 
lots  of  activities,  but  we  need  some  other 
things.  We  hope  to  get  some  more  things 
done  for  the  aging  this  next  year.  It  wUl  be  a 
benefit  to  us  all.  Thank  you. 

Senator  HAaais.  Thank  you  very  much. 


THE  COST  OF  CLEAN  WATER 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
cost  of  cleaning  up  the  Nation's  water- 
ways is  a  matter  of  concern  to  us  all. 
With  the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act 
of  1966,  the  Congress  undertook  a  signif- 
icantly increased  role  in  paying  these 
costs.  Thus  responsible  needs  estimates 
are  of  particular  interest  to  those  of  us 
who  are  to  develop  clean  water  financing 
legislation. 

Last  year,  during  hearings  on  waste 
treatment  facility  financing  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollu- 
tion, the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiEi  requested  the  National  League 
of  Cities  and  the  US.  Conference  of 
Mayors  to  undertake  a  nationwide  sur- 
vey of  local  waste  treatment  facility 
needs.  On  February  8,  Mayors  Roman  S. 
Gribbs  of  Detroit  and  Sam  Massell  of 
Atlanta  appeared  before  the  subcommit- 
tee and  presented  on  behalf  of  NLC  and 
U8CM  the  final  results  of  this  survey. 
The  preliminary  results  of  this  survey 
were  included  in  the  record  last  July.  I 
think  the  final  results  wUl  be  of  interest 
to  aU  Senators. 

The  survey  covered  1.105  cities,  coun- 
ties, and  independent  sewage  treat- 
ment agencies  serving  a  combined  popu- 
lation of  approximately  95  million  per- 
sons. These  communities  identified  needs 
of  $21.7  billion.  The  survey  also  esti- 
mated that  based  on  a  5-percent  infla- 
tion factor  and  the  fact  that  45  to  55 
million  of  those  persons  served  by  sewers 
were  not  covered  by  the  survey,  total 
needs  for  public  expenditures  for  clean 
water  facilities  during  the  next  few  years 
are  in  the  range  of  $33  to  $37  billion. 

Mr.  Preeldent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
cent that  the  aforementioned  study  pre- 
pared by  the  National  League  of  Cities 
and  the  U.S.  Conference  Mayors  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

A  Sttjdt  or  Local  Needs  for  Watek  PoLLUTTOit 

CONTIOL    PACILmES    IN    FISCAL    Teass    1971-76 

(Prepared  by  the  National  League  of  Cities 
and  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors) 

STUDY  BACKCaOCND 

On  April  38.  1970.  during  testimony  of 
Mayor  Robert  W.  Knecht  of  Boulder.  Colo- 
rado and  Mayor  Carl  B.  Stokes  of  Cleveland. 
Ohio  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution  of  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee.  Senator  Edmund  S  Muskle.  re- 
quested N1X3  and  tJSCM  to  provide  his  Com- 
mittee with  such  specific  information  as  they 


could  obtain  on  the  extent  of  local  needi 
for  water  pollution  control  faclUtiea  m  tbe 
next  six  years.  To  obtain  this  data.  NLC 
and  USCM  undertook  an  extensive  survey 
sending  questionnaires  to  all  state  league* 
of  municipalities  and  direct  member  dues 
of  NLC  and  USCM.  In  addition.  NLC  and 
USCM  staff  studied  local  needs  data  devel- 
oped by  some  states  and  by  the  Assoclstlon 
of  Metropolitan  Sewerage  Agenclee,  which 
also  prepared  a  needs  report  at  Senator 
Muskles  request. 

As  a  result  of  the  returns  of  queationnaires 
and  other  material  studied.  NLC  and  USCM 
have  obtained  data  indicating  the  specific 
needs  for  water  pollution  control  f«w;Ultl«« 
In  1105  local  communities  covering  approx- 
imately 95  million  persons.  The  combined 
needs  reported  by  these  communities  Is  (21  • 
^98.562.256.  The  needs  were  broken  into 
three  categories  by  the  NLC  questionnaire. 

1.  Needs  for  Primary  and  Secondary  treat- 
ment facilities. 

2.  Needs  for  Tertiary  treatment  faclUUea. 

3.  Needs  for  Interceptor  and  Storm  Sewen. 
Including  projected  cosU  of  separaUng  storm 
and  sanitary  sewers,  and /or  storing  storm 
water  overflows  (Interceptor  sewers  are  cur- 
rently eligible  for  Federal  assistance  under 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 
storm  sewers  are  not) . 

Replies  to  NLC  and  USCM  survey  indi- 
cated that  some  communities  counted  in- 
terceptor sewer  needs  as  part  of  their  primary 
and  secondary  treatment  facility  costs.  The 
cost  breakdown  as  reported  la: 
For  primary  and  secondary 

treatment $9,311,987,574 

For  tertiary  treatment 4.  100,386.633 

For    Interceptor    and    storm 

sewer  Improvement 8.368.738,146 

In  reply  to  the  third  survey  question  re- 
lating to  Interceptor  and  storm  sewer  needs, 
nrnny  cities  broke  down  their  responses  into 
various  program  categories.  Identified  needs 
for  Interceptors  and  treatment  programs  for 
storm  water  overflows  totalled  •1.826.877.000 
of  which  $642,377,000  was  for  Interceptor 
needs  and  $1,284,500,000  was  for  storm  over- 
flow treatment  programs.  For  separation  and 
Improveanent  of  storm  sewer  systems.  Identi- 
fied needs  totalled  $1,772,125,000.  Thus  It  Is 
certain  that  a  significant  portion  of  the  needs 
listed  In  the  category  of  storm  and  Inter- 
ceptor sewers  were  for  Interceptor  sewers 
which  are  currently  eligible  for  aid  The 
questionnaire  did  not  request  any  data  on 
sanitary  sewer  needs,  and  such  sanitary  sew- 
er needs  data  as  was  supplied  was  not  used. 

In  addition  to  the  nearly  95  million  peo- 
ple covered  by  the  NLC  and  USCM  survey, 
there  are  between  45  and  65  million  persons 
living  In  the  United  States  who  are  served 
by  sewage  treatment  works  and  related  facll- 
Itiea  or  should  be  so  served  by  1976.  Based 
on  this  projection,  and  recognizing  that 
needs  In  reporting  Jurisdictions  averaged  ap- 
proximately $220  per  capita,  we  estimate  to- 
tal national  needs  for  state  and  local  water 
pollution  control  facilities  to  be  between  $30 
and  $33  billion  today.  Adding  a  five  percent 
Inflation  factor,  the  total  costs  to  provide 
these  facilities  over  the  next  six  year  period 
will  range  from  $33  to  $37  billion. 

There  follows  a  compilation  of  local  pollu- 
tion control  needs  by  state  Following  this 
Is  a  listing  of  the  needs  In  Individual  Jurisdic- 
tions. Those  needs  figures  followed  by  (M) 
are  needs  figures  where  the  city  reporting 
Indicated  that  it  was  reporting  needs  for  an 
area  greater  than  Its  dty  limits,  those  needs 
figures  followed  by  (AMSA)  are  gained  from 
the  survey  prepared  for  Senator  Muskle  by 
the  Association  of  Metropolitan  Sewerage 
Agencies:  those  needs  figures  followed  by  (S) 
are  from  surveys  prepared  in  1970  by  state 
governments.  Wyoming  Is  omitted  from  the 
survey  as  no  data  was  provided  from  Wyo- 
ming. 
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St3te 


luris- 
dic- 
tions 
sur- 
veyed 


Primary  and 

secondary 

needs 


Tertiary 

treatment 
needs 


Interceptor 

and  storm 

sewer  needs 


Total 


Alabama « 

Alaska « 

Anzona  5 

Arkansas 4 

Calrfornia 33 

(Ujlorado 5 

Connecticut H 

Delaware 1 

Honda  .  12 

Geor|ia 6 

Hawaii ' 

Idaho 2 

Illinois 459 

Indiana 12 

Iowa 12 

Kansas 6 

Kentucky 3 

Louisiana * 

Msine        5 

Maryland  3 

Massachusetts 13 

Michigan  .   14 

Minnesota 7 

Mississippi 2 

Missouri 13 

Montana 2 


S7, 900, 000 

168,  500,  000  . 

10.  070.  750 

7. 100,  000 

579. 362, 000 

27. 000. 000 

133.  060.  000 

12,  000,  000 

236. 973.  260 

88.  200.  000 

86.000.000 

6.  800,  000 

879,  228.  000 

99.  800.  000 

35.  300.  000 

15.850.000 

88.  600.  000 

44.175,000 

32.970.000 

106. 950.  000 

295.  450,  000 

519,500.000 

116.000.000 

34.  950. 000 

366.005,500 

12.100.000 


43.  700,  000 

22.300.000 

7,200,000 

536.  054.  000 

10.  865.  000 

14,  500,  000 

8.  000.  000 

80.  000,  000 

23, 400,  000 

32,  000,  000 

ZZ.  600,  000 

322,  800.  000 

62.  000.  000 

6.000.000 

16.  750.  000 

15.900,000 

24.000,000 

13.700.000 

1.950,000 

29,500.000 

54.500,000 

106.  085. 000 

4.000.000 

9.511.000 


19. 

40. 

31, 

10, 
363, 

80, 

318, 

2, 

127. 

251. 

16. 

10. 

1.298. 

436, 

46, 

84. 
110. 

18, 

38, 

6. 

314, 

278. 

213, 

5, 

60, 

34. 


600,000 
000,000 
264,  000 
930,  187 
195.000 
500.000 
330,000 
000,000 
354,900 
500.000 
000.000 
000.000 
500.000 
000.000 
500,000 
300.000 
200.000 
775,000 
400.000 
000.000 
000,000 
179,000 
800.000 
750.000 
141,000 
940.000 


121.200.000 
208.  500.  000 

63.631.750 

25,  230,  187 

1,478.611.000 

118.365,000 

465.910.000 

12.  000.  000 
444.  328. 160 
362, 600,  000 
134,000,000 

39.  400,  000 

2,  500.  528,  050 

597,  800.  000 

87.  800,  000 
116,900.000 
214.700.000 

86,  950, 000 

85,  070,  000 
114,900,000 
638,  950,  000 
842. 179,  000 
435.  885, 000 

44, 700, 000 
435.657,500 

47.  040. 000 


State 


Juris- 
dic- 
tions 
sur- 
veyed 


Primary  and 

secondary 

needs 


Tertiary 
treatment 


Interceptor 

and  storm 

sewer  needs 


ToUl 


Nebraska 4 

Nevada 2 

New  Hampshire 52 

New  Jersey 9 

New  Mexico 1 

New  York 14 

North  Carolina 8 

Nolh  Dakota 2 

Ohio           .   21 

Oklahoma 6 

Oregon 79 

Pennsylvanis 24 

Rhode  Island 2 

South  Carolins 5 

South  Dakota 69 

Tennessee 3 

Texas 19 

Utah 2 

Vermont 2 

Virginia 4 

Washington 70 

West  Virginia 2 

Wisconsin.   . 8 

District  of  Columbia.  I 

Total 1.005 


State 


Pnmar/  and 


secondary  needs  needs 


Tertiary  treatment 


Interceptor  and 
storm  sewer  needs 


ALABAMA 

Bessemer 6.200,000(M) 1.700,000(M) 4,600.000 

Birmingham 40.DO0.O00  (M) 30.000,000  (M) 

Huntsville 7,700,000 12,000,000 

Montgomery -4,000,000 15,IK)0,000. 


TeUI 57.900,000. 

Total  needs 


43,700,000. 


19,600,000. 


121.200,000. 


ALASKA 

Great  Anchorage  Area 

Borough 154,000,000(30 

years). 

Fairbanks 4,500,000(5)  partial 

estimate. 

Juneau 6,000,000  (S)  partial 

estimate. 

Ketchikan 4.000.000(5)  partial 

estimate. 


40.000.000. 


TotsI 

Total  needs. 


168.500,000 40.000.000. 


208,500.000. 


ARIZONA 

Mesa 875.000 800,000 3,261.000. 

Phoenii 6,732,000  (M)..        .  20,500,000  (M-key-     20,000,000. 

note). 

Tempe (Phoenix) (Phoenix) 3,673,000. 

Tucson 800,000  (AMSA) 

Yuma 1.663.750 1,000,000...- 4.330,000. 


Total 

Total  needs.. 


10,070,750. 


22,300,000. 


31.264,000. 


63.634,750 


ARKANSAS 

Fayetteville.     Noneed 

Little  R«k_... 5  700  000 

North  Utile  Rock 900,000... 

PineBlutl 500.00 


2.000.000. 
2,500,000. 
1.200.000. 
1.500,000. 


2,800,000. 
3,630.187, 
2.500.000. 
2.000,000. 


7.100,000. 


Total 

Total  needs 

CALIFORNIA 


Bakersfield 1,500.000        

Buena  Park Orange  County 

district. 

Burbank 1,000,000 

Culver  City City  of  Los  Angeles 

Central  Contra  Costa  28,580,000 

Samtary  District. 
Fremont,  Newark  and  Noneed     

U'ion  City. 

f'esno 10,800,000  (M) 

SItndele 6  000  000 

Hayward 4,400,000         

Liis  Angeles  City 102,500,000  (M). . . 

Ips  Angeles  County 100.000,000  (M) 

"W'tto   .        Noneed 

"wwJlk  Los  Angeles 

East  B«y  Municipal  40.000,000 

Uhlrty  District 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


7,200,000.. 


10,930,187. 


25.230.187 


800.000. 


800,000 

20.ooo.6d61 .'.."."." 

7.500.000 

7,400.000  (M).-. 

1,000,000 

4,500,000 

100,000,000  (M). 
130,000,000  (M). 

5,000,000 

Los  Angales 
(kwiity. 


4,000,000. 

200,000. 
900.000. 


1,233,000. 

20.000.000. 
2.000.000. 
8,000.000. 
62,500,000  (M). 


1.600,000. 
30,000,000. 


State 


62.599,400  3,160.000  12.283.000  78.042.400 

17,012,000  19,406,000  13,800.000  50,218.000 

168,785,600 45.400,000  214,185,600 

508,870,000  59,500,000  108,155.000  676.525.000 

12.415,000  5,000.000  39.000,000  56,415.000 

1.599,791.200  2.075,700.000  692,385.000  4,367,876,200 

65,550.000  34,500.000  47,475,000  147.525,000 

850,000  10,000.000  10.850,000 

538.640.000  59,500,000  678,270,500  1.226,230.500 

75.676.750  14,146,553  17.786.467  107.609,770 

108.161.000  40.500,000  111,145,000  259.933,000 

941.740.000  58,560,000  1.370.305.095  2.370.605,095 

11.000.000  3,000,000  6,000,000  20,000,000 

58.250.000  16,050,000  8,300.000  82.600,000 

12.056.564  4,300,000  5.400,000  21.756.564 

170.000,000  13,500.000  170.000.000  353,500,000 

133,483,000  130,975,000  95,269,000  369.727,000 

1  200, 000  24, 000, 000  25. 200. 000 

3, 800,  000  3,  300,  000  13.  000,  000  20,  1 00.  000 

102.400.000  1.000.000  58  000.000  161.400.000 

340.074.900  74,840,000  161.216.000  576.130,900 

8.  500.  000 38.  500,  000  47,  OOO,  000 

130,470,000  15,234,000  344.952,000  490.656.000 

181,700.000 181.700.000 

9,311.987,574  4,100.386.533  8,368,738.149  21,698,562,256 

Primary  and  Tertiary  treatment       Interceptor  and 

secondary  needs  needs  storm  sewer  needs 


Oce^nside 

5,978,000 

2  254  000        

Orange  County.. 

57,000,000  (AMSA). 

9.666.000  (M) 

Oxnard 

10,000,000  (M).       . 

6.000.000  (M) 

Palo  Alto 

Under  contract 

5,000.000 

.  4.000.000 

.  Under  contract. 

Redwood  City 

6,000.000 

No  need. 

Riverside 

No  need 

4.000.000 

.  1.000.000. 

Sacramento 

4.000,000 

6.000.000 

.  No  need. 

Salinas         

2,800,000 

2.000.000 

.  750.000. 

San  Bernadino 

7,000.000 

San  Oiego 

55,000,000. 

.  120,000,000  (M) 

No  need. 

San  Francisco 

89,000,000 

200,000.000. 

San  Jose 

30,000,000  (M) 

70,000.000  (M) 

15.232.000. 

San  Leandro 

1,675,000. 

300,000 

.  1.500.000. 

San  Mateo 

2.000.000. 

3,500.000 

.  1.000.000. 

Santa  Ana          

Orange  County 

Orange  County 

1.000.000. 

Santa  Barbara .. 

6.000,000.- 

5,000,000 

2.000.000. 

Santa  Clara 

..   .  4,429,000. 

20.000.000 

Noneed. 

6  234  000 

.  780.000. 

South  San  Francisco 

4000  000 

.  3.500.000. 

Total 

..  ..  579,362,000. 

536,054.000. 

363.195.000. 

Total  needs 

1.478.611.000 

COLORADO 

Aurora     .   Noneed  ..  Noneed 20,000,000. 

Boulder 2,100,000 3,000,000 

Colorado  Spring! 8,500,000  1,500,000 1,500,000. 

Denver 16,400,000 (M)  .  3,865,000(111) 29,000,000. 

Pueblo Noneed  2.500.000 30.000.000. 


Total 

Total  needs. 


..  27.000.000. 


10.865,000... 


..  80,500,000. 


118.365.000 


CONNECTICUT 


Hartford  Metropolis 16480000(M)  80,330.000 (M). 

Bridgeport... 25,000,000  60,000,000. 

Bristol 1,500,000 2,000,000. 2,000,000. 

Greenwich 200,000 5,000,000 

Meriden 2  000,000  .  1,000,000 4.000.000. 

Middletown 3500000  30,000,000. 

NewHaven 60000.000  100,000.001 

NewLondon _ 9000000  10,000.000. 

Nomvalk 5400,000  ..  5,000,000 25,000,000. 

Torrington 4,500.000. 

Waterbury 'io'lWOOOO  .  1,500,000. 2.500,000. 


ToUl 133,080,000 14,500,000 318,330,000. 

Total  needs 


465,910,000 


Dover. 


DELAWARE 


12,000,000(M) 


8,000,000(M) 2,000,000. 


Total  needs. 


22.000,000 1 


District  of  Columbia 181,700,000. 

Total  needs 


181,700,000 


FLORIDA 

Daytona  Beach 900,000 - 

Fort  Lauderdale  . 10,000,000 7,000,000 

Hollywood 28,173,260(M) 10,000000(111) 61.904,900 (M) 


Jacksonville 75,900,000  (ASMA). . 

Key  West.. 4,()00,(»0.      .. 

Lakeland 5,000,000  (M). 

Miami  ..  9,000,000 

Miami  Beach... 16,006,000 

Panama  City 7,000,000: 


1,150,000  (ASMA). 

Noneed 300,000. 

1,000,000 5,000,000 

15,000,000 10,000,000. 

8,000,000 

25,000,000  (1W) 30,000,000. 


Pensaeola 20,000,000  (M) 5,(i00,000  (M) 6.000.(500 
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state 


PrinMry  md 
Mcondary  nMds 


Ttrtiary  trMtmaal 
nMdi 


Inttrcaptof  (nd 
storm  s«w«r  nMds 


8«tote HAgMOOW. 


9.000.000.. 


1,000.000 
12,000,000. 


TMI ■  a>.i73.2M. 

TtM  nMds 


SO.aOO.000      127,3S4,900. 


44«J2a.U0 


GEORGIA 


.  17.tOO.OOO<M). 

3.000.000 

50,000,000  (M). 
3,000.000. 


Savmnaii 

Totil 

Total  nMds.. 
HAWAII 


S.0O0.0OO<M).. 
..  9.600.000  (M).. 

..  18.200.000 


15,000.000. 

2.000.000 3.000.000. 

20.000.000 200.000,000* 

15.000.000. 

2.000,000. 

1.40aOaO(M) 16.000.000. 


23.400.000. 


251.000.000. 


16,000.000 


362.600.000  > 


32,000,000. 16.000.000. 


Totel  nMdi. 134,000.000. 


SUte 


Pnmary  and 
SMmdtry  nMds 


Ttrtun  trMtnitnt 
nMds 


Intortaptor  and 
stonn  sawtr 


IDAHO 


Totel 

Totel  noodi. 


5,000.000. 
1,100.000. 


20,000.000.. 
2.600.000... 


10.000.000. 


6.100.000. 


22,600,000 


io.ooo.ooa 


39.400.000 


ILLINOIS 

Aurora  

Bloaminilon-Normd 

Jeliot 

Motro.  S.D.  of  GrMttr  Chi- 

cato. 
Nortn  Shori  Sowor  District . 

RKk  Island    

Rocklord  Sanitary  District. . 
452  localities  listodbdow. 

ToUl 

Total  noods 


i6.on,o6o 

5«8.000.000 

73.000,000(5). 

2.000.000 

5,000,000 

201,228.050... 


1.800.000... 
20.000.000.. 
300.000.000. 


15.000.000. 
5,000.000. 
30,000.000. 
1.230.000.COO. 


1,000,000. 


12.000,000. 
6.500.000. 


879.228.000 322.800.000 1.298.500,000. 


2.500,528,050 


I  Tha  Stat*  of  Ootswar*  ostimat  as  total  noods  for  Ih*  noit  6  years  at  $82,000,000. 


>  This  program  not  now  contomplatod  bocausa  of  hifb  expanse  involved. 


452  localities  and  needs  figures 

Ablngton •358.  000 

Addlaon -.-^ 825,  000 

Albion 88.  0<'O 

Aledo  N *0  800 

Aledo  S 35.  700 

AlexU 23.  000 

Algonquin 200.000 

Alhambnk ---  15.000 

Allendale   N - 5.400 

Alpha - 15.300 

Altamont  Lagoon —  140,800 

Altamont    8W 33.000 

Amboy 11,000 

Andaluala 4,400 

Anna    8«3,  000 

Areola   — 50.  000 

ArenzvlUe 15.500 

Arthur 4«,  OOO 

Ashland 5.500 

Aahton - 28.500 

Assumption  7.  700 

Astoria--- - 109.000 

Atlanta   87.600 

Atwood    33.000 

Auburn   231,000 

Augusta 25.000 

ATa  --- — - 16.600 

Avlston    17.500 

Avon    26.600 

Baldwin 8.  260 

Bardolph 50.  000 

Barrlngton   1,192,500 

Barry   7.700 

Bartelso 12.  600 

Batavla    1,  344,  000 

Beckemeyer   27.500 

BellevUle  8D 960.000 

BellevUle  No.  8 17.500 

Bement   44.000 

Benld  -— 48.000 

BensenTlUe 220.000 

Benton 192.600 

Bethany    — 30.  250 

Bloomlngdale    41.260 

Bluffs    3.860 

Bradford    26.000 

Bradley 1.097,000 

Breeaa   106,000 

Brldgvport 12,000 

Brighton . . 80,  600 

Brookport 6.  600 

Brownstown 16.000 

Bunker    Hill    37.500 

BuahneU —  320.000 

Cairo   1.263,000 

Cambridge  38.200 

Camp  Pomt ... 6.  000 

CampbeU  HUl 5.800 

Canton   1.  13e,aOO 

Carbondale    2.491,500 

Carllnvllle    130,000 


Carlyle  .-- — •16,000 

Carml    707.000 

CarpentersvUle   470,000 

Carrier  MlUa 11.000 

Carrollton    13.760 

Carthage 700.000 

Gary    1.580.000 

Casey  No.  1 82.500 

Casey  No.  2 482.  300 

CatUn 344,000 

Cedar  Point 8,250 

Centralla    3.271,500 

Chadwlck __ 3,300 

Chester   290.000 

Chrlsman   113.000 

Christopher   83,000 

Clsne   3,300 

CTay  City _ 116.  500 

Coal  City 16.  600 

Cobden 36.000 

Ooffeen    2,760 

Colchester   58.  700 

CoUlnsvUle    4,300.000 

Columbia   . 16.600 

CoultervUle 37.  600 

Cowden 13.760 

Creal    Springs _ 19,250 

CrosBvUle    60.400 

Crystal  LAke 5,403.000 

Cuba 35.700 

Cutler     11.000 

Danvers 23.000 

DeSoto      19.250 

Deleran 33.200 

Dlx     1,100 

DuPage  County 1.  706.  000 

DuQuoln    36.750 

Dupo     200,000 

East  Dubuque 185.000 

East  Dundee 400.000 

East  Mollne 1,500,000 

EarlvlUe    38.500 

East   St.   Louis 8,500.000 

Edlnburg    26.  600 

BdwardsrUle   310.000 

Effingham    2.975,000 

Elburn     180,000 

Eldorado     96,200 

Ellaabeth   270.000 

Ellzabethtown    36.000 

ElkrUIe 20.000 

Ellis  Orove ._ 5.500 

Elmhurst    3,700.000 

Energy      13, 750 

Enneld   A . . 33,000 

Enfleld  B 34.760 

Eureka    800.000 

EvanayUle    — . 67,300 

Palrbury    340.  000 

Falrflald  „- 690. 000 

Farina    8TW 3,300 

ParlnaWest 12.000 

Parmer    City 187.000 


ParmersvlUe 

Parmlngton   

Payettevllle    

Plat    Rock _ 

Plora    

Porreston    

Pox    Lake 

Vox  River  Orove 

Preeburg   Lagoon 

Pulton     .- 

Oalva    N ,. 

Oalva    SW —  . 

Oeneseo    

Geneva    3 

Oeroa    East 

Georgetown    

Germantswn  

Gibson    City 

Gillespie     

Oilman   

Glrard  

Glasford   

Glen  Carbon 

Olen     EUyn 2 

Olendale    Heights 

Godfrey    Twnsp 

Oolconda 

Grafton     

Grand    Tower 

Greenup   

Greenville    

Hamel     . 

Hamilton    

Hampehlre     

Hanna     City 

Hanover    

Harrlsburg     1, 

Hartford     

Hebron   

Hacker    

Herrln 

Highland    .-- 

Hlllsboro    

Homer     

Homewood     

Heyworth     

Hoopeston    

Hoyleton    

HuU     

Huntley    

Hurst     

Hutsonvllle    

Olava     

Jerseyrllle  (Swg.  Wka.) 

Johnson     City 

Joy     

Karnak  

Kelthsburg    

Kenney     — 

^&cald    

Klnmundy     

Klrchhoefer     


•  12.750 

76.500 

1.100 

13.750 

496.000 

28.000 

143.000 

150.000 

35.000 

240.000 

266.500 

51,000 

525,000 

260,000 

100,000 

350,000 

35,000 

318.000 

19.250 

171.750 

147.000 

25,600 

20,000 

615.000 

860.000 

95.500 

4.400 

150.000 

6.000 

138.500 

100.000 

2.300 

185.000 

82.000 

96.000 

37.700 

260.000 

150.000 

100.000 

8,380 

823.000 

125.000 

106.100 

187.500 

415.  500 

50.000 

666,600 

11.000 

3.000 

63,000 

33.000 

88.760 

83,000 

88.000 

110.000 

12.760 

65.000 

66,500 

3,300 

38.260 

33.000 

4.000 
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Klrkland -  •25.000 

Knoxvllle   288,760 

UkSalle   1,000.000 

Ladd 30.  800 

Lake  County-Vlckry  Man 30.000 

Lake  In  the  Hills 365.000 

Lake  Villa 360.000 

Lanark    38.260 

Lansing  -. 1,260.000 

LawrencevUle    366.000 

Leaf  River 12,760 

Lena 38.260 

Lewlstown   66.000 

Lexlngio.i 176.000 

Leroy 600.000 

Lincolnshire    180,  000 

Litchfield 180,000 

Livingston 217.000 

Louisville  6.000 

Lovlngton 33,000 

Mackinaw 28.000 

Mahomet 120.000 

Manhattan 33.000 

Manteno 70,000 

Maquon    2.000 

Marine 5.000 

Marlon - 3.000,000 

Marlssa 50,000 

Maroa   102.000 

Marseilles -  410.000 

Marshall 490.000 

Martinsville 35.000 

MaryvlUe    17.600 

Mascoutah 115.000 

Mason  City 61,600 

MatbersvlUe 15.300 

Mattoon   1,031,000 

McHenry 264,000 

McLean 20,000 

McLeansboro 270,000 

Mendon 18,000 

Mendota 26,000 

Metropolis   1,260,000 

MUford   -- 1,400,000 

Mllledgevllle    30.600 

MUlstadt    46.000 

mnonk 183.000 

Mokena 46.000 

Mollne 3.600.000 

Momence    186,  000 

Monmouth 900.  000 

Montlcello   785,750 

Morrison 348.500 

MorrlsonvUle 130.000 

Morton   660.000 

Mound   City 110.000 

Mounds    49,500 

Moweaqua   1,180,000 

Mt.    Carroll 60.000 

Mt.  Morris 76.600 

Mt.  Olive 116.700 

Mt.  Pulaski 42,000 

Mt.    Sterling 86,000 

Mulberry  Grove 3.860 

Mundeleln 300.000 

Murphysboro 655.000 

Napennile 3,  600.  000 

Nashville    161.600 

Neoga    113,300 

New  Athens 43,500 

New   Baden 43,600 

Nokomls - 60.000 

Oak  Grove  Park 41.000 

Nsplate 110.000 

Oblong 200,  000 

Odin 86,000 

Oglasby 116,600 

Okawvllle 34,760 

Olmsted    36,000 

OIney 60,000 

Oneida 61.000 

Oakwood 300.000 

Orion 30.000 

0««*«o — - 138.000 

Ottawa 1.343,000 

P»l««tlne    35,000 

**"^   400.000 


Parts    $900,000 

Paxton 150,000 

Payson 12,600 

Pekln 8.600,000 

Percy .„  33,000 

Petersburg  12.660 

Plnckneyvllle    415,000 

Plttsfleld 100,000 

Pocahontas    22.000 

Polo 63.760 

Pontlac  8,675.000 

Pontoon  Beach 52,750 

Popler  Grove 125.000 

Princeton 470,000 

Prlncevllle   30.600 

Qulncy    288.400 

Ramsey 20,000 

Rankin    22.000 

Rantoul    1,600,000 

Raymond   102,  000 

Red  Bud 324,000 

Richmond    71.500 

Rlchton  Park   98,250 

Ridge    Farm    100,000 

Rldgeway    26,500 

Robinson    247,  500 

Bochelle    916,000 

Rochester 110,000 

RomeovUle    187,000 

Roodhouse    250.000 

RosevlUe    25,500 

Roslclalre   120,000 

Roasvllle    1,600,000 

Roxana    132,  000 

Royalton    6,600 

Rushvllle    418,000 

St.    Anne    400,000 

St.  Elmo 42.500 

St.   Jacob   12,600 

St.  Peter 7,500 

Salem    176,000 

Sandoval    120.750 

Sauget    6,  oOO,  000 

Savanna   827.000 

Savoy    10,000 

Seneca    121.500 

Sesser    168,700 

Shabbona    36,  500 

Shannon    18,000 

Shawneetown    1,714,000 

Shelbyvllle   448.000 

Sherrard     18,000 

Sibley    130,000 

SUvls        1,750,000 

Smlthton      16,600 

Sparta     293,500 

St.  Charles 444,000 

Staunton    105,000 

Steelvllle    41.200 

Sterling     1,000,000 

Stlllman  Valley 3.000 

Stockton     51,000 

Streator     110,000 

Sullivan      39,200 

Sumner     139,000 

Swansea      25.000 

Sycamore  SW 200,  000 

Tamma    2,800 

Tamplco      18.000 

Taylor  Springs 2,800 

TaylorvlUe 1,200.000 

TeutopoUs    82.500 

Tolono     1,200,000 

Tllden     22,500 

Tllton    246,500 

Toledo     27,500 

Toluca     107.150 

Toulon    30.000 

Tremont     38.250 

Trenton    52,500 

Troy  SW 42,600 

Utlca     71,500 

Valler     97,000 

Valmeyer    18,000 

Vandalla 27,500 

Villa   Grove   213,260 

Viola    18.000 

Virginia   STW 110,000 

Wamac    7, 150 


Warren    $40,800 

Warsaw ...  10,460 

Washington 607,000 

Wataga 13.  100 

Waterloo    (Sunset) 7.700 

Waterman    228,000 

Watseka    470.600 

Wauconda    316.000 

Waverly 35.000 

Wayne  city 35,760 

West    Dundee 178.000 

West    Frankfort 847,500 

West    Salem 29.250 

White    Hall 76,000 

WlUlamsvlUe 110.000 

Wmisvllle 13.750 

Wilmington   342.000 

Winchester 8,800 

Windsor    93.500 

Winnebago 152,000 

Witt 6,000 

Wood  River 940.000 

Wyanet   25,000 

Wyoming    138,000 

Yetes   City 17,900 

Additional   localities  and   needs   figures 

Albany    $4,400 

Ashley   15.000 

Bethalto  N 45.000 

Bethalto  NW 5.000 

Bloom  Township 3.300.000 

Bonnie    Brae 200,000 

Brimfleld    15.500 

Cahokla    (ESLSD) 2.500.000 

CaseyvlUe    Twp.    NE 96.000 

Caseyvllle  Twp.  SW 46.000 

Central    City 38,600 

Clearvlew   11.000 

Clinton   631.000 

Creve    Coeur 495,000 

Danville    4.800.000 

DeKalb    300,000 

Decatvir  (SkovlUe  Parle) 6.600 

Decatur   (Main) 4.219,000 

Downers  Orove  #2 300.  000 

Durand  21.600 

Elgln-S    13.800.000 

Elgln-N 1.400.000 

Franklin    Grove 18,  000 

Oalesburg   (L.  Rice) 500 

Good    Hope 7.660 

Highland   Hills 49.850 

Hinsdale   150.000 

Irvlngton   2.000 

Joppa    40.000 

Landsdowne    (ESLSD) 2.481,000 

Hoffman    (Swg.   Wks.) 8,000 

Lou-Del     13.750 

Newark 16.000 

North  Elmhurst 171.200 

Noble 10.260 

Norrls    City 113,000 

Oak  Highlands 6,600 

Patoka    16,500 

Paw    Paw 3,860 

Port  Byron 26,000 

Salt   Creek 1,800,000 

Seward 5,600 

Sheridan 30.000 

South  Roxana 30,000 

Sprtngfleld-Byp.  Lag 220.000 

Springfield   8.000,000 

Stookey  Twp. -Dorchester 2,750 

Stookey  Twp.-AR  No.  l... 52,600 

Stookey  Twp.-AR  Nos.  2-3 20.000 

Stookey  Twp.-AR  Nos.  4-5 110.000 

Stookey  Twp.-AR  Nos.  6-7 46.000 

Urbana-Champalgn   (New) 3,200.000 

Urbana-Champalgn  (Lake) 25.  600 

Urbana-Champalgn    (Main) 8.713.500 

Vienna 93.500 

Vlrden   310,000 

Westvllle-Belgm   467.500 

Wheaton  716.000 

Woodhull    4,000 

Yorkvllle- Bristol 96.000 

Rockton    174,000 
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Stalt 


Prinury  and 
MCondiry 


Ttrtiarr  IraatiMiit 


Interuptor  and 
ftorm  s«w«r  rwads 


INDIANA 

•MV «.000.000  ,      6.000.000 128,000.000. 

BImitt       •.300.000     15000000. 

Evansvillc  „ S.OOO.QOO      J.OOOOOO. 

FortWa^M  10.000.000 LflBOiaM. 41.000.000. 

Indiaupotis. 25.000.000  (M)  .  35.000.000  (M) 100.000.000. 

KoKoiDo      4.500,000  ...  5.000.000  (M).    6.000,000. 

Mishawaka 25,000,000 5,000,000 2  000.000 

Naw  Albany _.  3,000,000 l.OOO.OM IO.000.000. 

Brtmond 2.500,000 ..,..  2,000.000. 

TtmHaat* 2,000,000. 

_    d.. 3,500,000 ...2.000.000 55.000.000. 

I  SMMati«n  OMrtct. ..  5.000,000        .6,000.000 72,000,000 


Talil 

Total  naads. 

IOWA 

B«tt«ndod 

Clinton 

Davanport . 
Fo<t  Madiu 

Kavkuk     

Muacatina 

Burlington 

Council  Bluflt.. 
Sioux  City 


99.100,000. 


62.000.000.   436.000.00a 


St7.IOO.000 


iiun. 


10.000.000. 


IMS  NwiMS. . 


10.000  000 

10.000.000. 

5.000,000  . 


City 300,000 

TiM 

Total  nMds 


S^M^flOB 20.000.000, 

25,000,000, 

1.000.010 1,500,000. 


35,300.000 6,001^000. 


46.500,000. 


17.100.000 


KANSAS 

Hutchinson 

lUflJasCity 

Lawranca 

Laavanwortll 

Topakt 

Wlchiii. 


350,000  2,500.000. 

10,000,000 30.000,000. 

1.500,000 750,000 OOO.OOO. 

.  -.  3.0O0.00O. 15,000,000. 

4,000,000 %.m,S». 

13,000,000 30,005.000. 


Total ■  '  15.850.000... 

TotilnMds 

KENTUCKY 


16.750.000 


84.300.000. 


116,900,000. 


AsMand 
Bowline  Gr* 
Louisvilla... 


10,600.a00(M) 12.900,OIO(M). 6.200.000<M). 

7.000,000 3.M0,M0 15.000,000. 

,  76.00O,00O(ll>. 89.000.000. 


Total 

Total  noads.. 


n.600.000. 


1S.900.000 110.200.000. 


2UJ«Q,000 


LOUISIANA 

Baton  Rouga 4,500.000(ll«) 10,000,000(M) 3,000,000. 

Lafayette 3.125.00«M) IMOJKfM) 6.875.000. 

New  Orleans 24.550,000...   12,000,000 8.900.000. 

Skravaport 12.000.000 


Taw 

Total  n««ds. 


44.175,000. 


24,000.000. 


18,775.000. 


31^950,000 


MAINE 

Brunswick. 350.000 750.000. 

Lawiston  7.500.000 liMMOO 15.100.000. 

Portland       7.000,000 200,000 16,000,000. 

Prasqualsie 1,000.000     $00.000 500.000. 

Rockland   4,000,000 2,000.000. 

Ihifflfwd     10,620,000 1,0MIM>. 250,000. 

South  Portland 2.500.000 4,000,000. 


Talal 

Total  naads. 


..  32.970,000  . 


13,700.000. 


38.400,000. 


>  85,070.000 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore  106,950.000  (AMSA)...    

Bowia  450,000 

Salisbury  .: 1,500,000 6,000,000, 


Total 

Total  naads. 


114.900  000 


MASSACHUSETTS 


106J950,000 1,950,000 6,000,000. 


26,950.000  (AMSA) 287.500,000  (AMSAX 


Boston  (Metropolitan 
District  Commission). 

Fitchbuci  20,000.000 10,000.000, 

Havtrhill..:: 20,000.000(5) 

Lawranca 35.000.000 

LoweM  37,000,000(5). 

Naw  Badtord 12.000,000 U.QOaiOIO 2.000,000, 

Nawton     -_^      iiiiiii ^-^ 

Pittsfiald  No  naad. 4,000,000. No  naad. 

Owncv  ....1,000,000 3,000,000. 

(f^ra  1.500,000 SOO.OOO 1.000.000. 

South  Essax 58.000.000(5) 

SpnnttKld  40.000,000(5) 13JI00.000 10,000.00a 

iJIoreiter.. 44,000,000(5) 


Total 
Total 


295,450.000 29.500,000 »  314,000,000. 


(31.960,000 


SIM 


Pruaaiy  aad 
aacsiidary  nasds 


Tartiary  traatmant 


Intarcaplor  i 
storm  tawar 


MICHIGAN 

BayCity 

OatroH        412.400,000  (AMSA). 

East  Lansing 200,000 

Flint  12,000.000 

Grand  Raptds 11500^000  (M) 

iackson 2.dOO,000(M) 

Lanaint 5.000,000 

LIvoMia Oatrett 

Muskafon 11,000,000 

Pontiac l.m.VXi 

Port  Huron 9,500.000         

Safinaw    19.400.000  

Southiata 20,000,000    

Warran..  Oatro<t  Metro. 

Systam. 
7.500.000 


9.000,000 15.000,000 

96,000,000  (AMSA) 

XQxmaa 300,000,  ' 

3,000,000 3,700,000. 

6,000,000  (M).   24.500,000. 

2,000,000  <M>.  .  16,000,000  (M), 

7.500,000 10,000,000, 

Detroit 13,500,000. 

4,000,000 3,000  000 

3,000.000 50,000,000. 

19,700,000. 

13,500,000. 

8.000,000. 

10,000,000 3,000  000. 


1,979,000. 


Talil 519.500,000 54,500.000  ■  . 

ToW  naadt 942.171,000 


278,179,000. 


MINNESOTA 

AlbartLaa 1,000.000. 285,000 

3,000,000 1,500,000(M) 500,000. 

7.000.000 200.000 2,000,000, 

Minnaapolls/StPMtSwri- 

Hry  District 100,000,000 100,000,000 200,000  000. 

Richtiald.    3100  000 

St,  Claud 5,000,000 1.000.000 10.000,000. 

Winona 3.100.000 


TIM 

Total  naadi^ . 


116.000.000. 


106.085.000. 


213,800,000, 


43MH.000 


MISSISSIPPI 

Hattiasburg 500.000.... 

JKkson       34.000,000. 

Pascagoula 450,000.... 


4,000,000 2.750,000. 

3000,000. 


Total. 

Total 


34.950.000. 


4,000,000. 


5.750.000. 


44.700.000 


MISSOURI 

St.  Louis  M.S.D 86,300.000  (AMSA). 

Columbia     5.000.000  (■ 

CapaGirardaM 1.000.000( 

Hannibal   4.000.000( 

Independenca  10416.750   ' 3.077.000 30.524,000. 

Jackson  County 100.000,000(5) 

JaflarsonCity 1,250,000  250.000 

Joplin 2.513,750        1.234.000 2,585,000. 

Kansas  City 128,800,000  (AMSA) 

North  Kansas  City 3,000,000(5) 

SI.  Charles 2.200,000  

St.  Joseph  18,000,000(5) 

Springfield 3.te.lS0O 5,200.000 26,782,000, 


Total        366.005.500 

Total  naads 


9511,000 


60.141,000, 


435,65^500 


MONTANA 

Billings     

Great  Falls 


Total  12,100.000 

Total  naads 


34.940.000. 


47.04d.000 . 


NEBRASKA 

Hastings    500.000 

Lincoln     11,755,000.. 

Norfolk Construction  under- 
way. 
Omaha  50,344,400  (M) 


160,000 410.000 

3,000.000 7,562,000. 


4.311.000. 


Total 
ToUl 


78.042.400 


NEVADA 

Las  Vans 12,012,000 (M)  17,406,000(M)  6,800,000. 

Reno 5,0OO,00O(M) 2.0OO,00O(M) 7.000,000. 


Total 

Total  needs. 


17.012.000. 


19.406,000 


13,800,000. 


50,218,000 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Allonstown-Pambrok* 2,100,000  (5). 

Bath 400,000(5)... 

Belmont    575,000(5)... 

Bennington 1,800,000  (5). 

Berlin  .     35,000,000  ... 

Bethlehem 1,000,000  (5). 

Charlestown 260^(5)... 

Claremont 7,000,000 

Concord 10.500,000... 


7,000.000    .  30,000,000. 

5.100.000.     4,640,000, 


62.591,400 3,100.000 12.283.000. 
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state 


Primary  and 
secondary  naads 


Tertiary  treatment 
naads 


Interceptor  and 
storm  sewer  naads 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Conway  650.000(5)... 

K^  3.500,000 

oTrtaa.;:::" 1,400.000  (S).. 

SSm    1,800,000(5).. 

fSS  1,200,000(5).. 

pJSIrnitai:: i'iiS'SS^'')- 

Franklin    3,000,000 

GrllnvilH 1,000,000(5).. 

HMrhill-WoodwWt 1,100,000(5).. 

H^niker      ?'?(?», 

HUlsborough 1,715,00015).. 

SlnsSala... *'?S22SSSf  " 

Hopkinton •iSgggI- 

Hudson 3,900.000(5).- 

Li"nSteV.'.".-:!'.';;;;i";^  4,OiO,Oo})<S)V. 

LrtTnon 3.400,000 

uSon S^SIJOOW)-- 

Manchester r^,^,c\- 

M.rlborough '•^•KS5?)- 

MHIord 2.800,000(5).. 

Millon ??°i°?'<S>-- 

Nashua 11,500,000.... 

Newcastle 1,200,000(5).. 

NtwfMds 604000(S).   . 

Newport 2,000,000(5). 

Northumbettand 700,000(5)... 

Ojsipee  100,000(5)... 

Peterborough 2,700,000(5). 

pmsMd 1,190,000(5) 

Portsmouth 1,500,000 

R,c  4,300,000(5).. 

Somersworth 4,500,000 

Stewartstown 350,000(5)  ... 

SIrittord 180,000(5).-. 

Sunapee       1.850,000(5).. 

TiltonNorthheW 2,215,000(5).. 

Iioy 750,000(5)-- 

Warner 550.000(5).  . 

Wilpoie-Numbar  Walpola....  1,500,000(5)- 

WDitefield 1,065.600(5)- 

Willon     700,000(5)    - 

Winchester 1,500,000(5)- 


40,000,000, 


5,400,000. 


Total 

Total  needs.. 


168.785,600 0 45,400,000, 

214,185.600 


NEW  JERSEY 


Bloomfield 

Camden --- 

Hoboken  

Linden  Roselle  Southern 
District. 

Middlesei  County 

Piterson 


PassaK  Valley  Sewage  Com- 
mission. 

Perth  Amboy 

Plainfield 


Total 

Total  needs. 


24,000,000(M). 
80,000,000(M)- 
12,370,000 

90,000,000 

Passaic  Valley 
Sewage  Com- 
mission. 

300,000.000.--- 


2,500.000. 


40.000.000(M)-. 

8,000,000 

10.000,000 


Passaic  Valley 
Sewage  Com- 
mission. 


1,500.000. 

60.000,000. 

20,000,000. 


20.000,000. 


1,500,000.-- 


5,000,000. 
1,665,000. 


r5oe,870,ooo. 

\676,525.000. 


59.500,000.... 


108.155,000. 


NEW  MEXICO 

Alameda 200000... 

Alamogordo 250,000-. 

Albuquerque 2,500,000. 

Anapra 100,000-. 

AntonChico 100,000-. 


5,000,000  (M). 


39,000,000. 


Aztec 

Bloomfield - 
CiilAad.. 


50,000- 

100,000. 

20,000.- 

100,000. 

250,000. 

150,000. 

40.000  . 

125,000. 


Canlova 

Darter 

Diik»(Jicarilla  Apache 
Tribe). 

Firmington 225,000. 

FloriVista 50,000. 

FortSumner-    100,000. 

Gallup.. -. 250,000. 

fianerco 25,000. 

erihti 250,000. 

Hah* 40.000- 

Hiflay 50,000. 

KirtJand 120,000 

JamezSprlngs 100  000 

LasVegas 200.000 

Lamlter 80  000 

Urdsburg 375,000 


Loving. 
MidrM. 


Mortwty. 


fe 


40.(56o- 

75,000.. 
20,000.. 
50,000-. 
100,000. 
90.000.. 
80.000-. 
220,000. 
100,000. 


State 


Primary  and 
secondary  needs 


Tertiary  treatment 
needs 


Interceptor  and 
storm  sewer  needs 


Reserve 50,000... 

Rincon 80,000... 

Roy 100,000.. 

Ruidoso  Downs 120,000.. 

Sandoval 70,000... 

San  Rafael 70,000... 

Sante  Fe 200,000.. 

Santa  Rita 50,000..- 

Socorro 80,000... 

Tatum 100,000.. 

Texico 75,000... 

Thoreau 25,000... 

Tierra  Amarilla 70,000..- 

Truth  or  Consequences lOO.OOO., 

Vaughn.  _ . .  150,000- - 


Total 

Total  needs- 


12,415,000 5,000,000 


39,000,000 


56,415,000 


NEW  YORK 

Albany    _-  36,600,000 10,000,000 22,000,000. 

Auburn        4,735,000(M) 7,500,000, 

Buffalo 77,000,000... 3,000,000 50,000,000, 

Elmira 11,906,200 8,000,000, 

New  York  City .--  1,300,000,000 1900.000,000 300,000,000, 

Niagara  Falls  27,000,000 8,000,000 65,000,000. 

North  Tonawanda -- 15,000,000. 

Poughkeepsie -  9,000,000 2,500,000 4,000,000. 

Rochester  50,000,000 150,000,000 175,000,000, 

Rome  .---  5,090,000... 2,200,000 3,230,000. 

Schenectady 21,0O0,0O0(M) 16,000,000. 

Utica  9,000,000, 

Watertown  -.  2,000,000 2,655  000, 

Yonkers  55,500,000 5,000,000, 


Total.. 

Total  needs- 


1,599,791,200 2,075,700,000 692,385.000. 


4,367,876,200 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

Metropolitan  Sewer  District      4,000,000 

of  BuncoTibe  County. 

Charlotte 7,000,000 

Durham  No  need 

Fayetteville.- 8  000  000 (M)-... 

Greensboro 1,000  000.. 

Raleigh-... 38,000,000 

Salisbury 1.200,000 

Winston-Salem 6,350.000 


1,000,000- 


20,000.000. 


7000,000 20,000,000. 

4,000,000 ..  No  Need. 

2,000,000 -  5,000,000  (M). 

3,000,000 750.000. 

15,000,000..   

2,000,000 850.000. 

500,000 - 875.000. 


Total 

Total  needs. 


65,550,000. 


34.500,000. 


...  47,475.000. 


147,525.000- 


NORTH  DAKOTA 

Fargo  ---  750.000. 

Jamestown-. 100,000. 

Total - 

Total  needs 


10,000,000. 


850.000: 


10.000.000. 


10,850.000 


..  80,000,000, 
..  45.000.000, 

..  11,500,000  (AMSA). 

""  6,000,000, 
266,920,000, 


OHIO  ™. 

Akron  20,000,000 10,000,000... 

Canton';".'.'-'- 21,690,600 6,400.000-... 

Metropolitan  Sewer  District 

of  Greater  Cincinnati 96,600,000  (AMSA)_ 

Columbus  69,000,000  (AMSA) 

Cleveland  Heights (City  of  Cleveland)...  (City  of  Cleveland).. 

Cleveland  (next  4  yrs.  only)-  «  217.896.000 

Dayton      5,750.000 

Eiyria  800,000 3.000.000 2,000,000, 

Euclid'   '  8,000,000 30,000,000, 

Garfield'Hei'g'h'ts 150,000 100,000... 8,625,000, 

Hamilton  7,000,000(M) 7,500,000(M) 1.000,000. 

Marlon  .-..  6.000,000 1,000,000 4,000,000. 

Middletown 7.250.000 ----- 

Montgomery  County 10,000,000 20,000,000 4.582.500. 

Newark  ..  Under  construction..  500,000 6,280.000. 

Sandusky"  "  ...  3,400,000.- 6,000,000.  ..  75.000.000. 

Steubenviile     -  1,000,000 500,000 

Toledo  21,000,000(M) 1.500.000(M) 100,000,000. 

Warren'  I':":';"::--.  5,000.000 2.000,000 3,000,000. 

Youngstown  34,000.000  (M) 20,300,000  (M). 


Total --.-  538,640,000 59,500,000-.. 678,270,500. 

Total  needs 


1,226.230.500 


OKLAHOMA 

Lajvton  500,000 3,500,000 5,000,000, 

Midwest  city""";""]".-  5,5(5o,000 500,000 5,000,000. 

NormTn  lOOO.OOO 650,000 3,000,000. 

Oklahoma'City" 58,700,000 (AMSA) 2,000,000 (AMSA). 

Shawnee  576,750 496,553 286,467. 

Tula      -  9,460,000 9,000,000 7000,000. 


Total 75.676.750 14,146,553 17.786,467, 

Total  needs 107,609,770 


OREGON 

Adrian 30,000(S)-..- 

ArchCape 138,000(5)-.. 

Arlington -.  200,000(5)... 

Astona 4,908,000(5). 

Aumsvilla 80,000(5).... 

Aurora 50,000(5).... 
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Stat* 


Primtry  and 
taconiUry  iiMds 


Ttrtiry  UMtiatnt 


Intarccptor  and 
storm  Mw«r  OMd* 


OREGON-CMrt. 

Barlow 85.000<S) 

Ba»  City 262.000(5).... 

Bridal  Vail... 50,Q00<S) 

Brookings 300,000(S)-... 

Bunkar  Hill  Stwar  District.      20O.OOO(S). . . . 

Cannon  Baach 337,000(5)... 

Canyon  City-lohn  Day 2SO.0OO(S) 

Clackamas  Co.  Smw 
District  No.  1 6,685,000(5).. 

Clatskanit.   .       200.000(3)  ... 

Columbia  City 100,000(5).... 

Coos  Bay-Enpiro 700,000(5).... 

Coquilla 250.000(3).... 

EastsMlo I  SO.  000  (5).... 

Echo 150.000  (S).... 

EujRno-SpringMd,  UM         2.100.000 

County 

Florence 220000(5)  .. 

Gardiner ».0O0(S). 

Garibaldi 350.000(5) 

Gilchrist 150.000   " 

Gleneden 230.000 

Gold  B«Kh 300.000 

GiMdt  Road*. 60.000 

GraMtPaM l.SSO.a-,.. 

Grasham 750.000(5) 

Hammond 250.000  (SK. 

Hood  River 1.000.000(8) 

island  City 4O.0OO(S)  ■-- 

Josaphint  County  (Radwoed).  9U.0O6(S)  .. 

Klamath  Falls 915.0O0 

Leiinjton 100.000(5)  .. 

LongCrerti  S0,dO0(S)    .. 

Lana  County 1.300,00(5(5). 

Madras 

Manzanita 


30.0QaOOO(by  1990).  9.740.00a 


S| - 


seoLOOo. 


1.000,000. 


MapMMi 
McNary.. 


90.( 

SOU 

MagaiVaraaa... !!."!!"'!!  14J^000(S) 

MyfUa  Point 350,000(5) 

Natarts-OcaaiMMaSO 350.000(5) 

North  Bend 750.000(5) 

Nyssa        250.000(5) 

Pacific  City 125.000(5) 

Pendleton 75,f' 

Philomath 507 

^>rti«nd 24,150.0(30  (AiKA) ::..::::::.:.  91,900.000  (amsax 

Port  o<  Portland  (Aiipart). ..  50.00^  (S) 

Raiaiar 300.000(5).. 

Hadaiaad 500,000(5)... 

Mdiiand 5O,00O(S)    .. 

Rochaway U5.000(S)-   . 

RoaueRivar 120,000(5)... 

SLHalaM 2.MO,()o6(5) 


1000,000 

Sandy 3io,000 

Scappooia    837,000(5 

ccotts  Mills 52.(500(5: 

Saaiida 75.000 

Saaaca 50,000 

SHali  90,1 — 

Tha  oViJwS'f  JP.'.".'.".'."'.'.'  910,1 

Tri-City5.D «07,l 

Tarnar 65,0 

UaiatiUa 200, 

Uaiaa 110, 

Uniflad    Sawarafa    Afancy 
(Portland  Metro.  Area). . . 

Waldport 

Waaco 

Whaaiar 

WilioiivlHa 

Vaehats 218, 

Varneaia 110, 


10,Q0Qi(M.. 


6oo.ooa 


41.315,000(5). 

200.000(5) 

75.1 

170,  i 

400. 1 


TaW 10R,161.0OO 

Total  naads 


40.500.000 111.145.0QO. 


•29i,n3w00O 


PENN5YLVANIA 

Allefheny  County  Pittsburgh. 

AllerilowB 

Altoona 

Arnold 

BaOdeiiam 

Bradford  5anitary  Authority. 

Chaster 

Easton 

FranMin 

Graamterf. 

HanMMri 

Uncaatar 

Monessen  and  Oenera. 

Monongahcia    

McKeasport 

Oil  City 

Ph|ladalpiiia  aad 
i(Rhrar 
wliiiea 

•X 

PottSYilla , 

Readini 

Shamokia. 

Sharon 

Sunbury 


56,(X)0,000(AMSA) 115,000.000  (AMSA). 

KyOOJOO 30,001000 15,000.000. 

2.000.000. 2.(i00>0 5.(500.000. 

300,000. 

4.000.000 2.500.000 1.500.000. 

1.270.000 

5.300.000 2,000,000 3.000,000. 

4.200.000 35O,06O(M) 1.S50.000. 

2.3ao.aoo<M) 3oo.(x)o 3.000,000. 

1,900.000. 200,000 500.000, 

4.000,000 1,000,000 ..  1,300,000. 

11.000.000 10.000,000(M) 60.00b,000. 

8.020.(100 500,000 

1,000,000 500,000 3.000,000. 

3,600.000(M) 250000 

1.2OO.0OO.  300.000 3.000,000 

793.500,000  1.150.000,000 

(AMSA).  (AMSA). 


6.945.000 750.000 1.680.000 

1.500.000 1.000.000 1.350.000 

3J05.000 1.075.095. 

1.000.000 150,000. 

1.9OO.00O aoo.ooo. 


Footnotes  kt  end  of  table. 


Stala 


Primary  and 
sacondary  oaads 


Tertiary  trMtaient 


Interceptor  and 
storm  sewer 


Wilkes- Barra. 

York 


10.000,000. 
8.000.000  . 


4.500.000  (M). 


3,000.000. 


Total 941,740.000 

Total  I 


51.560.000. 


U70.305,095. 


2.370.605.095 


RHODE  ISLAND 


East  Providence 
Woonsocket...  . 

Total 


Total  I 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Charleston 

Columbia 

Ftorence 

Rock  Hill     

Spartanburg ,,. 

TaM.... 

Total  needs 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 


6.000.000. 
5.000.000 

11.000.000 


3.000.000. 


....  3.000,000. 
....  3.000.000 


3.000.000. 


6.000,OCO. 


20.000.000 


35.000.000  (M) 

14.000.000 

2.250,000 

6.0O0.0O0 

1.000,000 

58,250.000    .. 


10,000,000  (M) 
2,250.000.     . 

1,800.000 

2.000.000 


6.300,000 
2.000.000. 


16.050.000. 


8,300,000 


82,600,000 


Arlington 74.000 

'Alcastar 2S00O 

**<wi M.O0O.'""; 

A«««rta. 44.119 

Aarara it,000 

■""J 34.000'.""; 

l'»**i 50.000 

Brookings 300000 

Carthaia  .   27.000.' '.'.i;; 

ClatreCity liOOO 

Chamberlain IMUW 

Casdewood lOiMO 

Columbia 10,500 

Corona 21.000 

Corson 7000 

Cintar Vf^Mi 

Crooks Sanitaiy OMtkt.....  l\!iyi.\\\\'.\\\\'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'."'.' 
Dell  Rapids  37  000 

OeSemat 6o!0OO 

0«praa 21J)00..'I.'r;.:.'I.'.'.'.'";"".' 

Edan UiDO 

tOwa 67J00 

Jim 10,000 

6«ry     .       HSKC 

Garden  City 30.000 

Harrisburg 22.000 

Hiiicwv ;.  ioo«6::.::;::;;;:::;;;;:;;; 

HarraW. VfM 

MolSprtap 674M 

Ho»a« 85.900 

Hii*o« 61.000 

IrawMis  42.000 

Waaitane-Mount  Rushmore  1.200,000 

Sanitary  Dotrici 

Lead-Deadwood 

Sanitary  District 5,^000,000 

Lastarvilla 27,750 

Lewis   and   CUrk  Sanitary    116,000 

District 

Manna 41.000.  .  .  . 

Midlaad 16.000 '..'..'.'.'.. 

MilcHaR 13^,000 

MobridM 120.000 

Nilland. 22.bO0 

Momi  Souii  City 124  515 

Oaeoma 41.000 

Olivet 15,600 

Pierre 300,000 

Platte 82,600 

Ramona 24,000 

Rapid  City 500,000 1.500.000. 

Raymond 30,000 

Sioui  Falls 600.000 

Spaarlish 210,000 

Spearlish  Valley. SO 40.000 

St.  Lawrence 31,000 

Timber  Lalia 31.000 

Trent 25.000 

Vivian 34,200 

Volin     17.500 

Wskonda 26.400 

Wsubay 60.000 

Wenlwodll 30.000 

Wolsay 41.000 

Willow  Lake 44.000 

Wassington 58,000 

White 21.000 

Watartaem. 120,000 


700,000(10 1,200,000. 


2.100.000. 


1.500.000. 
2,700.000. 
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Suta 


Primary  and 
sacondary  needs 


Tertiary  treatment 
needs 


Interceptor  and 
storm  lewar  naads 


SOUTH  DAKOTA— Cont. 

Yankton.  ^iSSP"- 

Custer  State  Park  Stockade     25,000 

Campground. 
Custer  State  Park  Legion         W.OOO 

"■'""toUI 12.056.564. 


4.300.000. 


5.400,000. 


Total! 
TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga 5.000.000 

Nashville.* ?5x'»S;0Sa,-- 

Memphis 140,000.000... 


21.756.564 


1.500.000 

12.000.000 


20,000,000. 
150,000,000. 


Tatal 

Total  needs. 


170,000,000. 


13.500,000. 


170.000,000. 


•  353.500.000 


TEXAS 

Abilene l!IPS;Si" 

Amarillo 223.000 

Austin     6.000,000 

Carpus  Oh risti 2.500,000 

Delias  46,000,000(M) 

ElPasi.:; 2,750.000.     .  .. 

Fort  Worth 26.500,000(M) 

Galveston 6.350,000 

Garland 6,300,000. 

Houston    20.700.000  (AMSA). 

Lubbock 

Midland 2.250.000 

Pasadena 2,600.000 

San  Antonk) 

Teurkana 3,800,000  (M) 

TeiasCiiy 3,500.000. 

Tytar 2.000.000  (M) 

Waco 1,000.000 

Wichita  Falls 


2,000.000 

3.000,000 

4,000.000 

4.125.000 

13.150,000.... 

39,ooc,o66!;;; 

2.000.000 

1.200.000  (M). 


10,000,000.... 

2,500,000 

2,000,000 

30,000.000..   . 
3,500.000  (M). 

3.500.000 

5.000.000 

2,000,000 

4.000.000 


4.000,000. 

20.000.000. 
5,169.000. 
10.000,000. 
10,000  000. 
7.000,01)0. 


1.200.000. 

5.000.000. 

250.000. 

4.000.000. 

15,000,000. 

2.400,000. 

2,000.000. 

1,750,000. 

5,000,000. 

2.500,000. 


Total 133.483.000. 

Total  needs 


130,975,000. 


95.269,000. 


369,  7^7, 000 


UTAH 

.  1.200,000 - 4,000.000. 

Sad  Uke  City 20,000.000. 


Total 

Total  needs. 


1,200,000 . .  24,000.000. 


25,200,000 


VERMONT 

Brattleboro. .   .      800,000 300,000 1,000,000. 

Burlington 3.000,000 3,000,000 12,000.000. 


Total 3.800,000 3.300,000 

Tota'  needs 

VIRGINIA 


Fairtai  County 71,500,000. 

Hampton  Roads 

Sanitation  District 20J)00,000. 

Roanoke 5,1)00,000.- 

Richmond 5.900,000.. 


13.000.000. 


20.100.000 


40.000,000. 

1,000,000 10.000,000. 

8.000,000. 


Total 

Total  needs. 


102.400.000 1,000,000. 


58,000,000. 


161,400,000 


WASHINGTON 

Aberdeen U30,400(5). 

Anacortas 267,900(5)... 

Annapolis  5.0 60,000(5).... 

Asottn 69.000(5).... 

Auburn 3,250.000(5). 

Bellingham ir77l,000.... 


Battleground....... ;;;;i;;  iflOOiS). 


•wflaiton. 


U.000( 
1,410,800(5). 
150.000  (S>. 

5.000(S)... 

Centralii 134,9(»(S). 


11,516,000. 


5,000(S)... 

OeElum ZOjaOHO).. 

Conciate 414,000(5). 


State 


Primary  and 
sacondary  naads 


Tertiery  treatment 
naads 


Interceptor  and 
storm  sawar  naads 


WASHINGTON-ConL 

Cosmopolis 43,500(S).. 

Coupeville 29.800(S).. 

Dear  Park 5,(500(S)... 

Edmonds 944,500(S). 


Epiirata 10,000(S); 

Everett 25,000,000  (M) 

Gig  Harbor I,700.000(S) 

Goidandale 10,000(S) _. 

Grandview 153,000(5) _. 

Hoquiam 50,(500(S) _. 

Ukeland  Villa 5,()00(S) _. 

Lanclay 18,750(5) _. 

Lyndon 106,200(5) _. 

Kitsap  County  S.D.  No.  6...    295,000(5) _. 

Kennewick 575,000(5) _. 

MarysvUle  15,(500(S} _ 

Montesano 974,000(5) _. 

Mount  Vernon 252,400(5). 

Morton '^ 

Mulkitao... 

Naches 

Okanopn.. 

Olympw 

Orovilla.... 
PahMsa 


50,000,000  (M) 15,000.000. 


92,000  (S) 

51J0O(S)..._ 

23^50  (5).. ._ 

5,000(5) 

940,0()0(S)..- 

165,000  (S).._ 

5,000  «). 


Pa  Ell 2)0.0(»(S) 

Poulsbo 86.500(5) 

Prossar 5,000(5) 

Pullman. 10,000  (S) 

Ranier  VisU  5.0_ 1,000/100  (S) 

Raymond 69,000  (S) 

Saiah 205,000(5) 

Municipality  of  Metropolitan 
Seattla.  109,000,000(5). 

SadroWolley 160,000(5) 

Skagit  County  S.D.  No.  1...    80,000(5) 

South  Bend 5,(500  (S) 

Snohomish 340,000(5) 

Spokane 6,(»0,000 

Stanwood 25.000  (S) 

Sumas 69,000(5) 

Sumner 117,300(5) 

Suquamish 340,000(5) 

Sunnyslde 250,000(5) 

Tacoma 13,(500.000 

Terrace  Heights  5.0 85.000(5) 

Toledo 5.000(5) 

Tonaskat 30.000(S) 

Vader 2,000(5). 

Vancouver 14.900.000  (M) 

(9.100.01X1  more 
needed  1973-80). 

Vashon  Island.  S.D 47,000(S) 

White  Salmon 115,000(S) 

Wilbur 155,000(5) 

Winlock 5,000(S) 

Winslow 112.7(»(S) 


76,000,000. 


5,000,000. 


50,000,000. 


8.000.000. 


7.040.000  (M) 
(4,800.000  more 
needed  1973-80). 


5,000.000. 


3.700.000. 


Total 340.074.900 


74.800.000 161.216.000. 


Total  needs. 


576.130.900 


WEST  VIRGINIA 


Huntington.. 
Parkersburg. 


Total 

Total  needs. 


7,500,000 

..  8,500,(50a 

1,000,000 

8.500.000 

..  38,500.000. 

47, 000, 000 

WIS(»NSIN 

Baloit No  need 834,000 1,702.000. 

Fond  dH  Lac 1,500,000 800,000 2,000.000. 

GraanBay 31,000,000 1.(100,000 4,000,000. 

Kenosha.. Ho  need 6&j000 20^^00. 

Madison 4,500,000(M) 6,(5(50,000 7,(500,(500. 

Milwaukee  M.S.D 88,600,000 (AMSA) 300.000000. 

Racine 3.000,(i00 6.000,000 8,0(50,0(50. 

Sheboygan 1.870.000 2,250.000. 


Total 130,470,000 15,234,000 344,952,000. 

Total  needs 1490,656.000 


■  Data  provided  by  the  League  of  Kansas  Municipalities  Indicates  that  secondtry  treatment 
required  in  32  communities  will  cost  J27, 000,000 

'  Data  provided  by  the  State  ot  Maine  indicates  that  costs  of  approiimately  $146,000,000  will  be 
teouired  through  1976  to  implement  a  satistKtory  treatment  programs. 

■  Available  Federal  programs  must  be  undertaken  with  hnancial  support  to  solve  the  most 
demanding,  technical,  and  financial  problem  of  all;  the  combined  sewer  problem  which  plagues 
aJMMt  every  old  ma)Of  metropolitan  area  in  the  country  The  present  problem  tor  the  ct^  ol 
Men  and  surrounding  communities  is  estimated  at  J500. 000.000  to  Jl.000,000,000  to  correct. 
■M  no  proviswns  for  Federal  aid  under  current  policies  and  regulations."  Gov.  Francis  W. 
Sariant 


«  Cleveland  needs  to  1985  total  {1,602,000,000— needs  listed  are  tor  next  4  years  only. 

» Some  of  these  needs  extend  beyond  1976. 

<  A  study  by  the  Tennessee  Municipal  League  indicated  a  need  of  $530,000,000  for  adequite 
sewage  trejtment  in  Tennessee 

'  League  of  Wisconsin  Municipslities  provided  information  trom  state  indicating  5-yaer  needs 
ot  $196,552,000  lor  primary  and  secondary  treat.uent.  $20,000,000  for  tertiary  treatment; 
$800,000,000  for  storm  and  sanitary  sewer  separation:  Total  $816,552,000. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  Informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  10  UJS.C. 
6968(a),  the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr. 


Flood.  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Minshall,  and 
Mr.  Bob  Wilson  of  California  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  UJS. 
Naval  Academy,  on  the  part  of  the  House. 
The  message  also  Informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  42 


UjS.C.  2251,  the  Speaker  had  appointed 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho  as  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  on 
the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  further  informed  the  Sen- 
ate that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
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10  \JS.C.  4355  (*),  the  Speaker  had  ap- 
pointed Mr.  TiAGXTX  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Natchkr.  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin,  and 
Mr.  PiRNiE  as  members  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  on 
the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 601.  title  6.  Public  Law  250.  Tlth 
Congress,  the  Spealcer  had  appointed  Mr. 
Mahon.  Mr.  Whitten.  and  Mr  Bow  as 
members  of  the  Committee  To  Investi- 
gate NonessenUal  Federal  Expenditures, 
on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  further  announced  that, 
pursxiant  to  the  provisions  of  46  U.S.C. 
1126c,  the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr. 
WoLTT  and  Mr.  Wydlkr  as  members  of 
the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academy,  on  the  part  of 
the  House. 

The  message  also  announced  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  10  United 
States  Code  9355«a>.  the  Speaker  had 
appointed  Mr.  Plynt.  Mr.  Sncis,  Mr. 
Rhodes,  and  Mr  Brotzman  as  members 
of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  US.  Air 
Force  Academy,  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  further  announced  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  14  United 
States  Code  194i  a> .  the  Speaker  had  ap- 
pointed Mr  MoNACAN  and  Mr.  Steele  as 
members  as  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  Acjtdemy,  on  the  part 
of  the  House. 

The  message  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  135>  providing  for  an  ad- 
Joununent  of  the  House  from  the  close 
of  business  on  Wednesday.  February  10. 
1971,  until  noon  on  Wednesday.  February 
17. 1971.        

EXECUTIVE  SESSION— RECOVERY 
AND  RETURN  OF  STOLEN  AR- 
CHEOLOGICAL  HISTORICAL  AND 
CULTURAL   PROPERTIES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  Into  executive  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  treaty. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to 
which  was  referred  the  treaty — Execu- 
tive K,  91-2 — of  cooperation  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  United 
Mexican  States  providing  for  the  recov- 
ery and  return  of  stolen  archeological. 
historical,  and  cultural  properties,  signed 
at  Mexico  City  on  July  17,  1970.  having 
considered  the  same,  reports  favorably 
thereon  without  reservations  and  rec- 
ommends that  the  Senate  give  its  advice 
and  consent  to  ratification. 

The  purpose  of  the  treaty  Is  to  deal 
with  the  growing  problem  of  the  Illicit 
International  traffic  between  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  In  stolen  archeologi- 
cal. historical,  and  cultural  properties. 
To  this  end.  each  party  agrees,  at  the 
request  of  the  other  party,  "to  employ 


the  legal  mearus  at  its  disposal"  to  recover 
and  return  stolen  properties  of  the  kind 
covered  by  the  treaty.  If  necessary,  the 
Attorney  General  Is  authorized  to  insti- 
tute a  civil  action  in  the  appropriate  US. 
district  court. 

In  recent  years,  the  Government  of 
Mexico  has  become  increasingly  con- 
cerned over  the  despoliation  of  archeo- 
logical sites  and  the  illicit  export  of  na- 
tional art  treasures  to  the  art  markets 
and  museums  of  the  United  States  and 
Europe.  The  matter  was  discussed  by 
President  Johnson  and  President  Diaz 
Ordaz  in  their  meeting  in  October  1967, 
as  a  consequence  of  which  the  State  De- 
partment undertook  a  study  to  determine 
how  the  United  States  could  be  most 
helpful. 

In  the  meantime,  the  problem  has  be- 
come more  acute.  In  one  case,  a  large 
section  of  a  Mayan  monument  was  il- 
legally removed  from  the  Mexican  Jun- 
gle, carved  into  pieces,  and  shipped  to  the 
United  States  for  sale.  Fortunately,  that 
piece  was  returned  to  Mexico  with  the 
assistance  of  the  State  Department  and  a 
prominent  museum.  But  in  other  cases, 
this  has  not  been  possible.  Some  archeo- 
logical sites  have  been  permanently 
ruined  for  further  scholarly  research, 
and  It  is  impossible  to  document  the  prov- 
enance of  some  of  the  stolen  objects. 

In  May  1969,  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment formally  proposed  a  treaty  pat- 
terned after  the  United  States-Mexico 
Convention  of  1936  for  the  Recovery  and 
Return  of  Stolen  or  Embezzled  Motor 
Vehicles.  The  mutual  experience  of  the 
two  countries  with  that  convention  has 
been  very  satisfactory,  and  after  further 
discussion,  the  pending  treaty  on  arche- 
ological, historical,  and  cultural  prop- 
erties was  signed  at  Mexico  City  in  July 
1970. 

The  President  transmitted  the  treaty 
to  the  Senate  with  a  request  for  advice 
and  consent  to  ratification  on  September 
23,  1970.  The  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee held  a  hearing  on  the  treaty  Febru- 
ary 8,  1971.  at  which  time  a  statement 
was  received  from  Mr.  Mark  Feldman, 
Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  Inter-Ameri- 
can AiTsilrs  of  the  Department  of  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  President's 
letter  of  transmittal,  the  letter  of  trans- 
mittal to  the  President  from  the  State 
Department,  and  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Mark  B.  Feldman  before  the  Foreign 
Relation  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

<See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  committee  does 
not  know  of  any  opposition  to  the  treaty. 

The  treaty  was  further  considered  in 
executive  session  February  9  and  wm 
ordered   reported  without  objection. 

Article  I  defines  the  archaeological, 
historical,  and  cultural  properties  to 
which  the  treaty  applies.  They  are  art 
objects  and  artifacts  of  the  pre-Colum- 
bian cultures  of  both  countries,  art  ob- 
jects and  religious  artifacts  of  the  colo- 
nial periods  of  both  countries,  and  docu- 
ments from  ofllcial  archives  prior  to  1920 
that  are  the  property  of  Federal,  State, 
or  municipal  governments  or  their  In- 
strumentalities. In  each  case,  the  object 


or  document  must  be  of  outstanding  Im- 
portance. If  the  two  governments  can- 
not agree  on  the  application  of  these  def- 
initions to  a  particular  item,  provision 
is  made  for  a  panel  of  qualified  experts 
whose  decision  will  be  final.  The  treaty 
also  applies  to  portions  or  fragments  of 
objects  or  documents. 

In  article  II,  the  parties  agree  to  en- 
courage the  discovery,  excavation,  pres- 
ervation, and  study  of  archaeological 
sites  and  materials  by  qualified  scientists 
and  scholars  of  both  countries;  to  deter 
illicit  excavations  of  archaeological  sites 
and  the  theft  of  archaeological,  histori- 
cal, or  cultural  properties;  to  facilitate 
the  circulation  and  exhibit  in  both  coun- 
tries of  archaelogical,  historical,  and  cul- 
tural properties  in  order  to  enhance  the 
mutual  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  artistic  and  cultural  heritage  of 
the  two  countries:  and  consistent  with 
the  pertinent  laws  and  regulations,  to 
permit  legitimate  international  com- 
merce in  art  objects.  Provision  is  made 
for  representatives  of  the  two  countries, 
including  qualified  scientists  and  schol- 
ars, to  meet  from  time  to  time  to  consider 
Implementation  of  these  undertakings. 

The  heart  of  the  treaty  is  in  article  HI 
where  each  party  agrees,  at  the  request 
of  the  other  party,  to  employ  the  legal 
means  at  its  disposal  to  recover  and  re- 
turn stolen  properties  that  are  covered 
by  the  treaty.  In  this  connection,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  treaty  is  not 
retroactive.  Requests  for  the  recovery 
and  return  of  the  stolen  properties  are 
to  be  made  through  diplomatic  channels, 
and  the  requesting  party  is  obligated  to 
furnish  documentation  and  other  evi- 
dence necessary  to  establish  its  claim. 

If  recovery  and  return  cannot  be  other- 
wise effected,  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  is  authorized  to  insti- 
tute a  civil  action  in  the  appropriate 
Federal  district  court.  Similar  authority 
Is  given  to  the  attorney  general  of  Mex- 
ico. So  far  as  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned, this  provision  Is  self-executing 
and  no  implementing  legislation  is 
required — see  28  U.S.C.  1345: 

E:xcept  as  otherwise  provided  by  Act  of 
Congreas.  the  district  courts  shall  have  ortg- 
Inal  Jurisdiction  of  all  civil  actions,  suits  or 
proceedings  commenced  by  the  United  States, 
or  by  any  a(;ency  or  officer  thereof  expressly 
authorized  to  sue  by  Act  of  Congress. 

It  is  specifically  provided  that  nothing 
in  the  treaty  shall  be  deemed  to  alter  the 
domestic  law  of  the  parties  otherwise 
applicable  to  such  proceedings. 

Article  rv  provides  that  the  requesting 
party  shall  bear  all  the  expenses  incident 
to  the  return  and  delivery  of  the  property 
In  question.  The  returning  party  is  pro- 
tected from  claims  for  damage  or  loss  to 
the  property  In  connection  with  the  re- 
turning party's  performance  of  its  obli- 
gations under  the  treaty. 

Article  V  exempts  the  archaeological, 
historical,  and  cxiltural  property  covered 
by  the  treaty  from  other  laws  dealing 
with  the  disposition  of  merchandise 
seized  as  having  been  illegally  imported. 

Article  VI  provides  for  the  exchange 
of  instruments  of  ratification.  The  treaty 
Is  to  remain  in  force  for  2  years  and 
thereafter  until  30  days  after  written 
notice  from  either  party  of  Its  intention 
to  terminate  It. 
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It  Is  impractical  to  estimate  the  cost 
of  the  treaty  to  the  United  States,  but 
in  any  event  the  cost  will  be  minimal. 
It  wUl  be  limited  to  the  costs  of  the  De- 
pertment  of  Justice  of  any  civil  actions 
which  may  be  instituted  under  article 
ni  and  the  costs  to  the  Department  of 
State  of  the  periodic  meetings  contem- 
plated by  article  n.  Without  experience, 
there  is  no  basis  on  which  to  estimate 
the  number  of  actions  which  may  arise 
under  article  III.  In  any  event,  the  costs 
under  both  aiticles  II  and  ni  will  be  of 
a  nature  which  can  be  absorbed  in  the 
normal  budgets  of  the  State  and  Justice 
Departments. 

An  article  on  the  illicit  traffic  in  pre- 
Columbian  antiquities  In  "Art  Journal" 
for  fall  1969,  remarked  that  "not  since 
the  16th  century  has  Ladn  America  been 
so  ruthlessly  plundered." 

Mexico  is  a  particularly  rich  source  of 
these  antiquities.  It  was  the  home  of  sev- 
eral great  pre-Columbian  civilizations,  of 
which  the  Mayan  and  the  Aztec  are  two 
of  the  best  known.  Mexicans  are  Justly 
proud  of  this  heritage  and  of  the  arche- 
ologictd  treasures  which  are  a  part  of  it. 
Many  of  these  treasures  are  handsomely 
displayed  in  the  magnificent  museum  in 
Chapultepec  Park  in  Mexico  City.  Others 
can  be  seen  in  their  original  sites  in  Yu- 
catan, in  Oaxaca,  and  elsewhere.  Mexi- 
cans are  glad  to  share  their  archaeologi- 
cal wealth  and  have  a  reciprocal  loan 
agreement  with  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum in  New  York  which  £issures  tempo- 
rary displays  of  the  highest  quality  and 
of  documented  provenance. 

But  so  great  is  this  Mexican  heritage 
that  only  a  small  fraction  of  Mexico's 
archaeological  sites  have  been  explored. 
Work  is  going  forward,  but  imless  it  Is 
done  by  qualified,  responsible  scientists 
and  scholars,  many  of  the  sites  will  be 
irreparably  damaged  and  what  clues  they 
might  provide  to  the  past  will  be  forever 
lost. 

This  treaty  is  a  step  toward  protecting 
this  wealth.  It  represents  another  meas- 
ure of  mutual  cooperation  for  mutual 
benefit.  I,  along  with  the  committee, 
strongly  urge  its  approval  by  the  Senate. 
ExHiBrr  1 
Lktteb  or  TuANSMrrTAL 

Tjm  Whtt*  House, 
September  23, 1970. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  Senate,  for 
your  advice  and  consent  to  ratification,  the 
Treaty  of  Cooperation  between  the  United 
Slates  and  Mexico  providing  for  the  recovery 
and  return  of  stolen  archaeological,  historical 
and  cultural  properties,  signed  at  Mejdco 
City  on  July  17,  1970. 

In  recent  years  the  despoliation  of  archae- 
ological sltee  In  Mexico  and  thefts  of  art  ob- 
jects from  churches  and  collections  has 
reached  serious  proportions.  The  Illicit  export 
of  national  art  treasures  to  art  markets 
here  and  in  Europe  haa  become  a  matter  of 
Mrlous  concern  to  the  Government  of  Mex- 
Ica  In  1967,  when  President  Diaz  Ordaz  of 
Mexico  vUlted  the  United  States,  It  was 
agreed  to  explore  possible  methods  of  con- 
trolling the  unauthorized  movement  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  of  articles  of 
archaeological  significance  and  historical 
value. 

The  Treaty  which  has  now  been  signed 
*wild  provide  for  cooperation  In  law  en- 
fopoement  measures  aimed  at  halting  the 
(lapredatlon  of  historic  sites  and  facilitating 
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the  recovery  of  stolen  cultural  properties.  It 
would  commit  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
to  employ  the  legal  means  at  their  disposal 
to  recover  and  return  to  the  country  of  own- 
ership historical,  cultural  and  archaeological 
properties  of  outstanding  importance  to  their 
national  patrimony  which  have  been  stolen 
and  removed  from  one  country  to  the  other. 
In  addition,  the  two  governments  would  es- 
tablish a  framework  to  strengthen  communi- 
cation between  scientists  and  scholars  In  the 
two  countries  and  to  encourage  archaeolog- 
ical research  by  scholars  of  both  countrlea 
The  Treaty  further  contemplates  the  circula- 
tion and  exhibit  in  each  country  of  archae- 
ological and  historical  properties  from  the 
other  and  a  legitimate  commerce  In  art  ob- 
jects. 

The  Treaty  with  Mexico  should  provide  a 
strong  deterrent  to  the  illegal  export  of  stolen 
cultural  properties  as  well  as  promote  mutual 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  ai^ls- 
tlc  and  cultural  heritage  of  our  two  coun- 
tries. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give  early 
and  favorable  consideration  to  this  law  en- 
forcement treaty. 

Richard  Nixon. 


Lettkh  or  StTBMrrTAL 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  August  21,  1970. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 

The  President:  I  have  the  honor  to  sub- 
mit to  you  the  Treaty  of  Cooperation  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
United  Mexican  States  Providing  for  the 
Recovery  and  Return  of  Stolen  Archaeologi- 
cal. Historical  and  Cultural  Properties,  signed 
at  Mexico  City  on  July  17,  1970.  I  recom- 
mend that  you  transmit  the  Treaty  to  the 
Senate  for  advice  and  consent  to  ratification. 

This  Treaty  Is  designed  to  meet  a  serlotis 
threat  to  the  Irreplaceable  ciUtural  resources 
of  our  two  countries  arising  from  the  despoli- 
ation of  archaeological  sites  and  the  Illegal 
export  of  national  art  treasures.  The  problem 
Is  worldwide,  but  In  the  last  ten  years  has 
assumed  mounting  propwrtlons  In  Mexico 
and  some  other  Latin  American  countries. 
Ceremonial  centers  and  architectural  com- 
plexes of  ancient  civilizations  have  been  mu- 
tilated, stone  sculptures  and  reliefs  have 
been  removed,  and  churches  have  been 
robl>ed  to  feed  a  flourishing  International  art 
market.  Some  of  these  countries  have  sought 
the  assistance  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  returning  stolen  or  Illegally  exported 
art  objects  which  have  been  brought  into 
the  United  States.  In  October  1967  the  Pres- 
idents of  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  meet- 
ing to  discuss  problems  of  mutual  interest, 
agreed  to  study  the  matter.  Since  that  time 
the  problem  has  become  even  more  acute. 
In  May  1969  representatives  of  the  Mexican 
Government  formally  requested  the  United 
States  to  enter  into  a  treaty  for  the  recovery 
and  rettirn  of  stolen  archaeological,  histori- 
cal and  artistic  artifacts.  The  Mexican  pro- 
posal was  modeled  on  a  1936  United  States- 
Mexican  Convention  for  the  Recovery  and 
Return  of  Stolen  or  Embezzled  Motor  Ve- 
hicles, which  has  operated  with  considerable 
benefit  to  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  Government  responded 
promptly,  and  a  treaty  was  negotiated  which 
commits  both  parties  to  employ  the  legal 
means  at  their  disposal  to  recover  and  re- 
turn to  the  country  of  ownership  historical, 
cultural  and  archaeological  properties  of 
outstanding  Importance  which  have  l>een 
stolen  and  removed  to  the  other  country. 

The  Treaty  Is  a  limited  but  Important 
measure  of  mutual  cooperation  in  law  en- 
forcement. Under  Article  I  Its  coverage  is 
confined  to  pre-Columbian  and  oolonlal  oto- 
Jects  of  outstanding  Importance  to  the  na- 
tional patrimony,  as  well  as  official  archives 
up  to  1920.  Included  are  treaaxires  of  the  Im- 


portant Maya  and  Aztec  civilizations  and  of 
the  other  indigenous  cultures  of  the  New 
World,  as  well  as  religious  and  other  art  ob- 
jects of  the  colonial  periods  In  both  coun- 
tries. The  Treaty  does  not  apply  to  privately 
owned  materials,  but  only  to  art  objects, 
artifacts  or  dociiments  "that  are  the  property 
of  federal,  state,  or  municipal  governments 
or  their  instrumentalities."  Decisions  en  the 
application  of  the  Treaty  definitions  to  any 
particular  Item  are  to  l>e  made  by  agreement 
of  the  two  governments,  or  falling  agree- 
ment, by  a  panel  of  qualified  experts,  chosen 
by  the  two  governments.  Their  decisions 
would  be  final. 

Article  II  establishes  a  framework  for  co- 
operation in  archaeological  and  cultural  ac- 
tivities designed  to  promote  In  each  country 
mutual  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
the  cultural  heritage  of  the  other.  The  Par- 
ties undertake  Individually  and,  as  appro- 
priate. Jointly  to  encourage  archaeological 
discovery,  excavation,  and  study  by  qualified 
scientists  and  scholars  of  both  countries:  to 
deter  illicit  excavations  and  thefts;  and  to 
facilitate  exhibitions  of  archaeological,  his- 
torical and  cultural  properties.  Each  country 
would  be  committed  to  permit  legitimate  In- 
ternational commerce  in  art  objects,  con- 
sistent with  Its  laws  and  regulations.  Quali- 
fied scientists  and  scholars  representing  the 
two  countries  would  consult  from  time  to 
time  on  the  implementation  of  these  under- 
takings. 

The  principal  law-enforcing  provision  of 
the  Treaty  is  found  in  Article  in.  Each  Party 
agrees,  at  the  request  of  the  other,  "to  em- 
ploy the  legal  means  at  its  disposal"  to  re- 
cover and  return  stolen  archaeological,  his- 
torical and  cultural  properties  removed  from 
the  territory  of  the  other  after  entry  Into 
force  of  the  Treaty.  The  provision  is  not 
retroactive  and  thus  would  not  apply  to  ob- 
jects presently  in  museums  or  art  collections. 
It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  the  facts  In 
support  of  claimed  ownership  would  have  to 
be  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  re- 
quested Party  before  It  wotild  have  any  obli- 
gation to  recover  and  return  the  property  In 
question. 

If  necessary,  the  requested  Party  would 
bring  a  Judicial  action  to  achieve  the  return 
of  stolen  objects  belonging  to  the  requesting 
Party.  In  that  event  It  would  be  Incumbent 
on  the  requesting  Party  to  provide  sufficient 
evidence,  including  affidavits  and  expert  wit- 
nesses as  necessary,  to  afford  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  success  in  court.  The  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  is  designated  by 
Article  III  to  institute  civil  actions  for  this 
purpose  in  F'ederal  District  Courts  on  behalf 
of  the  Mexican  Government.  This  provision 
is  self -executing,  and  no  implementing  legis- 
lation is  required  to  establish  standing.  The 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Courts  would  be 
supported  by  28  U.S.C.  1345.  Similarly,  the 
Attorney  General  of  Mexico  is  authorized  by 
Article  in  of  the  Treaty  to  Institute  judicial 
proceedings  In  the  appropriate  district  court 
of  Mexico. 

The  Treaty  does  not  piirport  to  create  a 
new  cause  of  action  affecting  substantive 
property  rights,  and  It  would  not  affect  the 
existing  property  law  of  any  of  the  sta*«8  OT 
the  United  States.  Article  ni  provides  "Noth- 
ing In  this  Treaty  shall  be  deemed  to  alter  the 
domestic  law  of  the  Parties  otherwise  appli- 
cable to  such  proceedings." 

Article  IV  provides  for  prompt  return  of 
the  stolen  property  once  the  necessary  legal 
authorization  has  been  obtained.  It  \a  antici- 
pated that,  in  the  case  of  stolen  Mexican 
properties  retrieved  In  the  United  States,  de- 
livery would  be  taken  In  the  United  States  by 
Mexican  officials.  Likewise,  United  States  offi- 
cials would  be  expected  to  take  delivery  In 
Mexico.  Expenses  are  to  be  borne  by  the  re- 
questing Party,  and  there  Is  to  be  no  liability 
on  the  part  of  the  rettiming  Party  for  damage 
or  loss  to  the  property  In  connection  with 
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performance  of  Ita  obligations  under  tbe 
Treaty. 

Article  V  prortdea  that  the  requested  Party 
retiim  to  the  requesting  Party  stolen  prop- 
erties subject  to  (he  Treaty  regardless  of  any 
Inconsistent  statutory  requirements  regard- 
ing disposition  of  merchandise  seized  for 
violation  of  Import  laws.  No  charges  or  pen- 
alties arising  from  application  of  Import 
laws  may  be  Imposed.  This  provision  Is  also 
Intended  to  be  self -executing. 

The  Treaty  haa  a  minimum  duration  ot 
two  years  and  is  terminable  thereafter  by 
thirty  days  notice. 

International  cooperation  la  clearly  re- 
qiUred  to  halt  the  mounting  destruction  of 
archaeological  monuments  and  the  Illicit 
movement  of  national  art  treasures  to  the 
art  markets  and  collections  In  other  coun- 
tries. The  Treaty  with  Mexico  Is  a  limited 
but  significant  step  In  that  direction.  It 
would  constitute  another  Important  element 
In  the  close  cooperation  existing  between  our 
two  governments  over  a  broad  range  of  law 
enforcement  matters  along  o\ir  common 
boundary. 

Members  of  the  scientific  and  museum 
community  In  the  United  States  are  becom- 
ing Increasingly  concerned  with  the  threat  to 
the  evidences  of  ancient  civilizations  pre- 
sented by  the  looting  of  archaeological  sites 
and  the  mutilation  of  monuments  for  the 
purpose  of  Illicit  export  to  the  United  States. 
Distinguished  members  of  this  community 
have  urged  the  Department  of  State  to  take 
action  to  meet  the  problem. 

The  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasiiry  concur  in  my  recom- 
mendation that  the  Treaty  with  Mexico  be 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  for  advice  and 
consent  to  ratification. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

U.    AI.XXIS    JOHNaON. 

Acting  Secretary. 
Statxmsnt  bt  Mask  B.  Pxlomak,  Assistant 

LSGAI.     AOVISOB     rOR     iNTCX-AMmiCAN     Ar- 

rAOts.  DxPAaTMXNT  or  Statx 

Mr  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee, 
I  am  happy  to  be  here  to  testify  on  the 
proposed  treaty  of  cooperation  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  United 
Mexican  States  Providing  for  the  Recovery 
and  Return  of  Stolen  Archaeological,  His- 
torical and  Cultural  Properties  which  was 
signed  at  Mexico  City  on  July  17  last  year. 

This  treaty  is  designed  to  meet  a  serious 
threat  to  Irreplaceable  cultural  resources 
arising  from  the  despoliation  of  archaeologi- 
cal sltaa  and  the  illegal  export  of  national 
art  treasures.  In  recent  years  there  has  been 
a  serious  Increase  In  Illegal  excavations  of 
archaeological  sites,  the  desecration  of  na- 
tional monuments,  and  even  thefts  from 
churches  and  museums  to  supply  the  In- 
creasing demands  of  International  art  mar- 
kets. Unfortunately,  a  number  of  stolen  art 
objects  have  found  their  way  to  the  United 
States. 

The  U.S.  Oovemment  Is  Interested  In 
cooperating  to  help  put  an  end  to  these 
practices  not  only  because  of  the  problems 
that  arise  In  our  International  relations 
When  national  art  treasures  Illegally  removed 
from  other  countries  appear  in  the  United 
States,  but  also  because  the  clandestine  re- 
moval of  objects  from  archaeological  sites 
destroys  the  scientific  value  of  the  object 
and  sometimes  of  the  site  as  well.  This  prob- 
lem occurs  In  several  areas  of  the  world,  but 
the  situation  In  Mexico  Is  among  the  most 
acute  and  best  documented. 

The  United  States  and  Mexico  have  main- 
tained substantial  programs  of  cooperation 
In  law  enforcement  matters  along  our  com- 
mon boundary.  The  Mexican  Oovemment 
aakad  that  the  cooperation  given  to  the 
United  Statee  for  the  return  from  Mexico  of 
stolen  motor  vehicles  be  extended  to  stolen 
Mexican  art  treasures  brought  to  the  United 
Statee  Por  this  reason,  the  treaty  before  you 
is    modeled    on    the    1036    United    States- 


Mexican  Convention  for  the  Recovery  and 
Return  of  Stolen  or  Embezzled  Motor 
Vehicles. 

The  treaty  before  you  la  a  limited  but  Im- 
portant measure  o<  cooperation.  It  conunlts 
the  parties  to  employ  the  legal  means  at 
their  disposal  to  recover  and  return  to  the 
country  of  ownership  art  objects  and  arti- 
facts of  pre-Columbian  civilizations,  or  the 
colonial  periods  of  each  country,  that  are  of 
outstanding  national  lm|}ortance  and  which 
have  been  stolen  and  removed  to  the  other 
country  after  the  treaty  enters  Into  force. 
It  also  applies  to  official  archives  at  historic 
Importance.  Tht  treaty  is  not  retroactive,  and 
It  expressly  states  that  It  does  not  alter  the 
domestic  law  of  the  parties.  The  treaty  con- 
templates normal  law  enforcement  coopera- 
tion, and  If  necessary,  the  InstltuOon  of  Ju- 
dicial proceedings  by  the  Attorney  General 
In  the  appropriate  district  court  on  behalf 
of  the  Oovemment  of  Mexico  That  Oovem- 
ment would  have  to  supply  the  necessary 
proof  of  title  to  permit  the  action  to  succeed. 
The  treaty  provision  conferring  standing  on 
the  Attorney  General  is  self-executing.  No 
implementing  legislation  Is  required  to  estab- 
lish standing  Jurisdiction  of  the  federal 
courts  would  be  supported  by  28  U.S.C.  1345. 

The  treaty  also  provides  a  framework  for 
cooperation  In  archeologlcal  and  cultural 
activities.  The  parties  undertake  to  encour- 
age archeologlcal  activities  by  qualified  sci- 
entists of  both  countries,  to  facilitate  the 
circulation  of  archeologlcal.  historical  and 
cultural  properties  in  both  countries,  and, 
consistent  with  national  laws,  to  permit 
legitimate  International  commerce  In  art 
objects. 

It  Is  our  hope  that  the  committee  will 
recommend  that  the  Senate  give  Its  prompt 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification  of  this 
treaty,  which  we  believe  will  provide  an 
effective  deterrent  to  the  removal  to  the 
United  States  of  major  stolen  Mexican  art 
treasures. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presl- 
ident.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stkvknson).  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

Um'er  the  previous  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  the  Senate  will  now  proceed 
to  vo<e  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution  of 
ratification  of  Executive  K,  Slst  Con- 
gress, second  session. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
<Mr  Bayh).  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  I  Mr.  Busdicx)  .  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastlahd).  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Hakris).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hmt phrky ) , 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Jordan),  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  M.^cNrsoN>.  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  .  the  Senator  from 
Maine  iMr.  Musiox),  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (lir.  Rnicorr),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spowg),  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadgx), 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tim- 
NKT) ,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (B£r. 
WIU.U1CS).  and  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts I  Mr.  KxNiTKDY)  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 


I  further  announce  that  the  Ser»tor 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  and  the 
Senator  fron-  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  are  ab- 
sent on  ofiDcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  BuKDicK).  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGbe)  .  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Risicorr)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr! 
Brookx)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Case)  .  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Curtis),  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfuld).  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr, 
Cook*,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Pong),  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
GuRNEY),  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Saxbe)  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  Ulness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  tMr.  Brooke), 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook), 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  . 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MtJNDT)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  72, 
naysO,  as  follows: 

|No.  2  Ex.] 
TEAS— 72 


Aiken 

Krvln 

Miller 

Allen 

Fannin 

Mondale 

Anderson 

Fulbrlght 

Nelson 

Baker 

OambreU 

Pack  wood 

Beall 

Ooldwater 

Pastore 

Bellmon 

Gravel 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Grlffln 

PeU 

Bentsen 

Hansen 

Percy 

Bible 

Hart 

Prouty 

Boggs 

Hartke 

Pro  xm  Ire 

Brock 

HoUlngs 

Randolph 

Buckley 

Hniska 

Roth 

Byrd.  Vs. 

Hughes 

Schwelker 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Inouy* 

Scott 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Smith 

cnilles 

Javlts 

Sparkman 

cniurch 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Stennls 

Cooper 

Long 

Stevenson 

<3otton 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Cranston 

Mathlas 

Tsft 

Dole 

McCIellan 

Thtumond 

Domini  ck 

McOovcm 

Tower 

Eagleton 

Mclntyre 

Welcker 

Ellender 

Metcalf 

NATS— 0 

Young 

NOT  VOTINO— 28 

AUott 

HarrU 

Muskle 

Bayh 

Hatfield 

Blblcoff 

Brooke 

Humphrey 

Saxbe 

Burdlck 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Spong 

Case 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

Cook 

Magnxiaon 

Tabs  ad  ge 

c:urtu 

McOee 

Tunney 

EasUand 

Montoya 

Williams 

Fong 

Moss 

Gumey 

Mundt 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ste- 
venson). Two- thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  and  voting  having  voted  In  the 
affirmative,  the  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion is  agreed  to. 
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LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Bfr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

ORDER  FOR  YEAS  AND  NAYS  ON 
CONVENTION  AND  TREATY  TO 
BE  VOTED  UPON  WEDNESDAY. 
FEBRUARY  17,   1971 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  In  order  for 
me  to  request  the  yesis  and  nays  on  the 
convention  and  the  treaty  which  will  be 
voted  on  at  1  o'clock  p.m..  on  Wednesday 

next.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXH  OF 
THE  STANDING  RULES  OF  THE 
SENATE 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  9) 
amending  rule  XXn  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the 
llmitaUon  of  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ste- 
venson) .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Alabsuna 
(Mr.  Allen)  to  postpone  until  the  next 
legislative  day  consl(leration  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Pearson)  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Senate  Resolution  9  to 
amend  rule  XXH  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the  limita- 
tion of  debate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  ask 
for  a  quorum  call  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor  and  without  my  remarks  be- 
ing counted  as  a  second  speech  when  I 

resume,  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caU 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
In  discussing  the  wisdom  or  lack  of  wis- 
dom In  changing  the  rules  of  the  Senate, 
I  think  it  important  that  It  be  empha- 
sized that  most  of  the  books  on  general 
parliamentary  procedure  provide  for  a 
two-thirds  vote  before  the  previous  ques- 
tion may  be  ordered. 

I  cite  that,  Mr.  President,  because  I 
think  that  many  persons — and  I  might 
say  many  in  Congress — are  under  the 
belief  that  the  Senate  is  unique  in  re- 
quiring a  two-thirds  vote  before  the  pre- 
vious question  may  be  put. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  before  me  Rob- 
ert's Rules  of  Order.  Revised,  for  Delib- 
erative Assemblies.  This  Is  a  rulebook 
that  is  generally  accepted  among  legisla- 


tive bodies.  On  page  112.  after  a  discus- 
sion of  the  previous  question,  it  contains 
this  sentence. 

The  previous  question  requires  a  two- 
thirds  vote  for  Its  adoption. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  rule  that  the 
Senate  now  has.  It  is  the  rule  which 
many  Members  of  the  Senate  seek  to 
change.  I  think  one  reason  that  there  Is 
confusion  about  the  requirement  of  a 
two-thirds  vote  on  shutting  off  debate  is 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  may 
move  the  previous  question;  that  is,  to 
shut  off  debate,  by  a  majority  vote.  But 
that  is  a  part  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

There  Is  a  great  difference  in  the 
United  States  between  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate.  Those  who 
framed  our  Constitution  purposely,  and 
with  great  wisdom,  recognized  the  vast 
difference  between  the  two  legislative 
bodies.  The  House  of  Representatives  is 
closer  to  the  people.  It  is  elected  every 
2  years.  It  is  a  much  larger  body  than 
the  Senate.  The  Senate,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  elected  for  6  years.  The  Senate 
is  a  continuing  body.  The  Senate  repre- 
sents States.  It  Is  further  removed  from 
the  general  public  than  Is  the  House  of 
Representatives.  So  there  is  every  reason 
why  there  should  be  a  difference  In  the 
Rules  of  the  Senate  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  happen  to  think  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  not  only  a  coequal 
legislative  body  with  the  Senate,  but  is 
also  the  branch  of  Congress  which  is 
closest  to  the  people.  My  regard  and  re- 
spect for  the  House  of  Representatives 
are  very  great  Indeed.  But  the  Senate  has 
a  different  function.  Those  who  wrote 
the  Constitution  recognized  the  need  for 
a  legislative  body  which  would  not  be 
subject  to  the  day-to-day  fluctuations, 
shall  we  say.  in  public  opinion.  All  of  us 
know  that  from  time  to  time,  in  a  nation 
as  large  as  the  United  States,  or  in  a  small 
nation  for  that  matter,  an  incident  or  a 
series  of  incidents  can  cause  public  opin- 
ion to  become  aroused  and  very  strong 
on  a  particular  Issue.  Yet,  all  of  us  know 
also  that  many  times,  when  the  public 
has  become  aroused  about  a  particular 
matter,  after  further  deliberation,  after 
time  has  passed,  after,  in  some  cases,  the 
hysteria  of  the  moment  has  subsided, 
the  majority  have  reached  a  conclusion 
different  from  the  conclusion  which  had 
entered  the  minds  of  the  people. 

So  I  say.  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  vi- 
tally important  that  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate be  such  that  the  great  Issues  facing 
our  Nation — and  they  seem  to  be  getting 
greater  every  year — have  a  forum  where 
they  can  be  fully  and  completely  de- 
bated. I  believe  that  we  would  be  render- 
ing this  country  a  great  disservice  If  both 
Houses  of  Congress  were  to  have  rules 
imder  which  a  majority  of  the  Members 
could  silence  the  remaining  Members. 

I  realize  that  the  current  proposal  does 
not  provide  for  majority  cloture.  But  I 
know,  also,  that  whenever  the  process  of 
weakening  the  rules  on  free  debate  is  im- 
dertaken,  it  leads  to  ever  increasing 
weakening.  The  proposal  Is  to  substitute 
for  the  present  requirement — that  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  voting 
must  vote  in  the  affirmative  before  debate 


can  be  closed — a  requirement  of  three- 
fifths,  or  60  percent.  If  that  is  approved 
by  the  Senate.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
within  a  matter  of  another  2  years,  the 
demand  will  be  made  not  for  60-percent 
cloture  but  to  provide  that  cloture  shall 
be  voted  by  a  simple  majority. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  three  impor- 
tant dates,  three  significant  dates,  in  the 
history  of  the  U.8.  Senate  dealing  with 
the  rule  we  know  as  rule  XXII.  Prior  to 
1917,  there  was  no  provision  for  moving 
the  previous  question,  which  is  to  say 
that  there  was  no  provision  for  shutting 
off  debate.  But  In  March  of  1917,  the 
Senate  changed  that  rule  so  as  to  give 
the  membership  a  way  to  bring  debate  to 
a  close. 

It  is  lmix)rtant  to  recall  the  situation 
facing  our  Nation  and  the  world  in  1917. 
Most  of  the  world  was  at  war.  It  was  just 
prior  to  the  date  on  which  the  United 
States.  Itself,  became  involved  In  war. 
It  was  on  March  7.  1917.  at  the  request 
of  then  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  that 
the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia,  who 
was  the  majority  leader  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, the  Honorable  Thomas  S.  Martin, 
proposed  a  resolution  which  the  Senate 
adopted.  The  Martin  resolution  was  de- 
bated and  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  76 
yeas  and  three  nays.  It  provided  for  clo- 
ture on  a  pending  measure  if  two-thirds 
of  the  Senator  present  and  voting  so 
voted. 

Frankly,  I  feel  that  that  was  a  desir- 
able change  In  the  rules.  I  feel  that  there 
should  be  some  way  to  bring  debate  to  a 
close,  if  and  when  a  large  majority  of 
the  Senate  feels  that  a  measure  should 
be  voted  upon  without  further  debate. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  resolution 
presented  by  Senator  Martin  of  Virginia 
and  approved  by  the  Senate,  was  an  ap- 
propriate change  in  the  Senate  rules. 
The  fact  that  it  was  a  desirable  and 
appropriate  change  Is  evidenced,  I  think, 
by  the  fact  that  it  remained  in  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  from  that  date  in  1917 
until  a  somewhat  minor  change  was 
made  in  1949. 

The  second  significant  date  in  the  his- 
tory of  rule  XXn  Is  the  year  1949.  But 
before  commenting  on  that,  I  want  to 
point  out  one  other  thing  in  regard  to  the 
period  of  1917  and  1918.  It  will  be  re- 
caUed  that  the  United  States  went  to 
war  in  April  of  1917. 

If  I  might  inject  a  personal  note  at 
this  point,  the  resolution  declaring  war 
on  Germany  was  presented  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  Senator  Martin  of  Virginia,  and 
the  resolution  which  was  presented  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  was  pre- 
sented by  another  Virginia  representa- 
tive. Representative  Henry  De  La  Warr 
Flood,  who  was  my  great  uncle. 

During  the  period  of  the  First  World 
War,  additional  efforts  were  made  to 
further  limit  debate  in  the  Senate.  The 
proposal  which  made  the  greatest  head- 
way was  offered  on  May  4.  1918.  by  Sen- 
ator Underwood  of  Alabama,  who  intro- 
duced a  resolution  further  amending  rule 
XXn.  reestablishing  the  use  of  the  pre- 
vious question  and  limiting  debate  dur- 
ing the  war  period.  This  matter  was  de- 
bated. The  Committee  on  Rules  favorably 
reported  that  proposal.  Debate  began  in 
the  Senate  on  June  3,  1918,  and  on  June 
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13,  1918,  the  Senate  rejected  the  reso- 
lution by  a  vote  of  41  nays  to  34  yeas. 

There.  Mr.  President,  you  will  And 
that  even  during  the  period  of  the  war 
and  even  while  the  United  States  was 
actively  engaged  in  fighting  World  War  I, 
the  Senate  refused  to  go  beyond  the  two- 
thirds  requirement  if  debate  were  to 
be  shut  off. 

Now  we  come  to  1949.  The  Martin  rule 
prevailed  until  the  81st  Congress.  Dur- 
ing that  Congress,  eight  resolutions  were 
introduced  to  amend  the  cloture  rule. 
five  in  the  first  session  and  three  in  the 
second  session. 

Hearings  on  the  subject  were  held  in 
early  1949  by  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  and  under  threat  to 
discharge  the  committee,  the  committee 
reported  without  amendment  the 
Hayden-Wherry  resolution.  Senate  Res- 
olution 15.  The  purpose  of  that  resolu- 
tion was  to  plug  a  loophole  in  the  exist- 
ing cloture  rule.  It  sought  to  apply  the 
cloture  rule  to  motions  and  other  mat- 
ters pending  before  the  Senate  rather 
than  Just  the  pending  measure.  Debate 
began  on  February  28  and  continued  at 
Intervals  until  March  17.  1949.  On  March 
10  a  resolution  to  apply  cloture  to  the 
motion  to  talce  up  was  presented.  Because 
cloture  was  assumed  not  to  apply  to 
motions  to  take  up.  Senator  Russell  of 
Georgia,  made  a  point  of  order,  that  great 
American  and  patriot,  that  great  legis- 
lator who  died  Just  a  few  days  ago.  on 
January  21  of  this  year.  Senator  Russell 
made  a  point  of  order  against  the  cloture 
motion.  He  was  overruled  by  the  Chair 
but  on  appeal,  the  Senate  refused  to 
sustain  the  Chair. 

Subsequently  a  compromise  was 
worked  out.  and  under  the  compromise 
the  application  of  cloture  to  motions  or 
other  pending  matters  was  incorporated 
Into  rule  XXn.  But.  at  the  same  time, 
it  required  that  two- thirds  of  the  entire 
Senate  vote  for  cloture  in  order  to  invoke 
it  rather  than  two- thirds  of  those  present 
and  voting. 

Mr.  President,  you  will  note  that  in 
1949  the  Senate,  in  one  sense,  liberalized 
rule  XXn.  but  In  another  sense  it  made 
cloture  a  little  more  difQcult  to  obtain. 
It  was  made  more  dlfScult  by  changing 
the  previous  requirement  of  two-thirds 
of  those  present  and  voting  to  two-thirds 
of  the  entire  elected  membership  of  the 
Senate. 

So.  while  1949  is  a  very  important  date 
in  considering  the  history  of  rule  XXII. 
it  did  not  make  a  substantial  funda- 
mental change  in  the  rule  which  had 
existed  bepinning  with  1917. 

So  then,  we  come  down  through  the 
years  when  one  effort  after  another  was 
made  to  change  rule  XXn.  Each  effort 
through  1950.  1951  and  1952.  1953  and 
1954.  1955  and  1956.  1957  and  1958— all  of 
those  proposals  to  make  a  fimdamental 
change  in  rule  XXII  were  voted  down  by 
the  Senate. 

Then  we  come  to  the  third  significant 
date  in  the  history  of  rule  XXn  and  that 
Is  the  date  of  1959  at  the  opening  of  the 
88th  Congress.  The  then  Senate  majority 
leader,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
offered  a  resolution.  Senate  Resolution  5. 
to  amend  Senate  rule  XXll  and  this  was 
adopted  on  January   12   after   4  days 


of  debate  on  a  72-to-22  rollcall  vote.  Sen- 
ate Resolution  5  amended  rule  XXII  so 
as  to  enable  two-thirds  of  Senators  pres- 
ent and  voting  to  shut  off  debate  on  any 
matter  including  proposals  for  rule 
changes.  It  also  amended  Senate  rule 
XXXn  by  adding  this  language: 

The  rules  of  the  Senate  shall  continue  from 
one  Oongren  to  the  next  Cong^rees  unless 
they  are  changed  as  provided  by  these  rules. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  that  was  a  very 
important  part  of  the  language  and  I 
want  to  read  it  again: 

The  rules  of  the  Senate  shall  continue  from 
one  Congress  to  the  next  Congress  unless 
they  are  changed  as  provided  by  these  rules. 

In  1959  at  the  opening  of  the  86th  Con- 
gfress.  when  the  then  majority  leader, 
subsequently  President  of  the  United 
States,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  proposed  a 
change  m  the  rules  to  enable  two- thirds 
of  the  Senators  present  and  voting  to 
shut  off  debate  on  any  matter  including 
proposals  for  rule  changes,  the  same  pro- 
posal  amended  Senate  rule  XXxn  by 
adding  the  language  that  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  shall  continue  from  one  Con- 
gress to  the  next  Congress  unless  they 
are  changed  as  provided  by  these  rules. 

Yet.  despite  the  clarity  of  that  lan- 
guage, an  effort  has  been  made  over  the 
years  between  1959  and  1971  to  declare 
that  the  Senate  is  not  a  contmulng  body 
and  must  adopt  new  rules  at  each  session. 

So.  Mr.  President,  in  considering  rule 
XXn.  we  have  three  significant,  histor- 
ical dates  when  changes  have  been  made 

We  have,  first.  1917  when,  for  the  first 
time,  it  was  made  possible  to  shut  off 
debate  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ators present  and  voting. 

Then  we  have  1949  in  which  year  the 
change  was  made  to  provide  that  debate 
could  be  shut  off  by  two-thirds  of  the 
elected  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Then  we  have  1959  In  which  year  it  was 
provided  that  debate  may  be  shut  off  by 
a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  those  present  and 
voting.  That  same  rule  change  provided 
that  that  provision  should  apply  to  rule 
changes  as  well  as  to  the  previous 
question. 

Mr.  President,  we  come  down  now  to 
1971.  During  that  period  between  1959 
and  1971.  many  additional  efforts  were 
made  to  change  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

An  effort  was  made  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  JAvrrs)  In  August  of 
1960. 

Then  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  ( Mr. 
Humphrey)  and  former  Senator  Kuchel 
of  California  made  an  effort  in  1961  and 
1962. 

Efforts  were  mside  in  1963  and  1964; 
again  in  1965  and  1966:  again  in  1967 
and  1968;  and  again  in  1969  and  1970 

Yet  all  of  these  proposals  for  substan- 
tive change  In  rule  XXII  were  voted 
down  by  the  Senate.  I  think  that  was 
done  with  very  good  cause. 

I  believe  that  the  more  one  considers 
the  function  of  the  Senate,  the  more  one 
studies  the  reason  behind  rule  XXII.  the 
more  convinced  one  becomes  that  the 
Senate  would  be  wise  to  keep  rule  XXII 
intact. 

Most  certainly  the  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia  feels  very  strongly  that  it  would 
be  very  unwise  to  tamper  further  with 
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this  rule.  I  have  an  instinctive  fear  of 
centralized  government.  I  have  an  in- 
stinctive fear  of  a  tyrannical  govern- 
ment. I  submit  that  the  tyranny  of  a 
majority  can  be  as  tyrannical  as  any 
other  form  of  tyranny.  The  whole  pur- 
pose of  rxile  XXn  is  to  protect  the  minor, 
ity  against  the  whims  or  the  will  of  a 
simple  majority. 

No  one  knows  when  he  or  she  or  a 
particular  group  may  be  in  a  minority 
position.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  matter  of 
a  particular  piece  of  legislation.  I  think 
the  important  concern  should  be 
whether  those  who  have  deep  and  strong 
convictions  as  to  the  wrongness  of  cer- 
tain legislation  should  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  present  their  viewpoint  to  the 
public. 

It  is  all  very  w»»ll  to  say : 

Well,  after  a  few  days,  or  even  after  a 
few  weeks,  everyone  should  know  the  Issues; 
therefore,  a  majority  should  have  the  right 
to  shut  off  debate. 

Mr.  President.  I  find  that  in  these 
great  issues  facing  our  Nation  it  takes 
the  public  quite  a  while  to  fully  under- 
stand the  many  ratifications.  It  is  nat- 
ural that  it  should  take  the  public  a 
long  time. 

The  individual  citizens  of  our  Nation 
have  their  livelihood  to  make.  They  have 
their  own  problems  to  which  to  devote 
their  attention.  They  cannot  be  expected 
to  go  into  the  details  of  the  many  legis- 
lative proposals  which  come  before  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

They  must  rely  on  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives. 

I  think  the  elected  representatives, 
those  of  us  in  the  Senate  and  those  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  have  a 
great  obligation  to  those  whom  we  have 
the  honor  and  the  responsibility  to  repre- 
sent. 

I  think  it  is  Important  when  issues  are 
drawn  in  the  Senate  that  full  and  ade- 
quate debate  t>e  permitted.  It  is  not  like- 
ly there  is  no  means  by  which  the  Sen- 
ate could  shut  off  debate.  Rule  xn.  un- 
der which  we  are  operating  and  have  os>- 
erated  for  many  years,  provides  for 
cloture,  for  shutting  off  debate,  when- 
ever two-thirds  of  those  present  and  vot- 
ing say  that  the  time  has  come  to  move 
the  previous  question.  I  think  it  impor- 
tant that  there  be  a  two-thirds  require- 
ment. 

I  might  say  I  have  a  feeling  that  some- 
times there  is  more  bad  legislation  passed 
th&n  there  is  good  legislation.  It  is  not 
a  very  good  thing  for  someone  to  admit, 
someone  who  has  spent  23  vears  in  a 
legislative  body,  but  I  think  the  Vir- 
ginia Legislature,  where  I  served  in  the 
senate,  and  the  American  Congress, 
where  I  likewise  serve  in  the  Senate, 
passed  a  lot  of  bad  legislation  I  think 
we  pass  a  lot  of  unnecessary  legislation. 

E^rery  piece  of  legislation  has  an  ef- 
fect upon  the  daily  lives  of  one  citizen 
or  another,  or  one  group  of  citizens  or 
another.  The  demand  in  recent  years  for 
a  change  in  the  rules  so  that  debate  may 
be  shut  off  more  easily  stems  from  civil 
rights  legislation  which  has  been  pre- 
sented to  Congress  through  the  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  that  In 
the  future  there  would  be  much  of  a 
problem  in  that  connection  because  in 
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recent  years  almost  every  conceivable 
type  of  civil  rights  legislation  has  been 
macted.  Most  of  it  has  been  acted  by 
utilizing  rule  XXII  and  invoking  cloture. 
So  it  occurs  to  me  that  in  the  future  the 
proiolem  is  not  going  to  be  the  question 
of  civil  rights  legislation. 

As  I  mentioned,  I  do  not  know  if  any- 
one is  imaginative  enough  to  put  on  pa- 
per any  additional  legislation  in  this 
particular  field  because  I  think  virtually 
all  possibilities  have  been  exhausted.  I 
think  there  is  going  to  be,  as  months  and 
years  go  by,  a  demand  to  Uberalize  the 
rules  by  many  who  would  like  to  see  the 
power  of  the  S«iate  weakened.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  weaken  the 
power  of  the  Senate. 

This  is  one  forum  our  Nation  has 
where  the  great  issues  of  the  day  can  re- 
ceive full  and  complete  debate.  Most  of 
the  debate  in  the  last  several  years,  the 
most  time-consuming  debates  in  the  Sen- 
ate in  recent  years,  heis  been  not  on  the 
question  of  civil  rights,  but  it  has  been 
on  the  question  of  whether  the  Senate 
specifically,  and  Congress  in  general, 
should  exercise  to  a  greater  degree  its 
prerogatives  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy 
and  in  regard  to  miUtary  expenditures 
and  appropriations  to  other  departments 
of  Oovemment. 

I  happen  to  think  that  the  debates 
which  took  place  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate last  year,  and  the  year  before,  and 
I  think  the  year  before  that,  and  cer- 
tainly the  year  before  that,  in  regard  to 
American  involvement  in  Vietnam  were 
desirable  debates. 

There  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  what  course  the  United  States 
should  pursue  in  the  future  in  regard  to 
foreign  policy.  There  is  a  great  difference 
of  vievb-point  as  to  how  strong  a  national 
defense  this  country  should  have  and 
how  much  money  it  should  spend  on 
defense  measures. 

I  feel  it  is  very  important  that  those 
debates  continue  and  this  is  the  one 
forum  where  such  debates  can  be  held. 
They  carmot  be  held  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  not  intended  to  have  de- 
tailed and  lengthy  debates.  The  only 
forum  where  these  great  matters  can  be 
fully  debated  is  in  the  Senate,  and  the 
only  reason  that  can  occur  is  that  rule 
XXn  permits  debate  on  the  pending 
question  until  such  time  as  two-thirds 
of  the  Senators  present  and  voting  de- 
cide to  eliminate  the  debate. 

I  say,  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senate 
changes  rule  XXII  to  make  it  possible  to 
invoke  cloture  more  easily,  I  think  it 
would  downgrade  the  power  of  the  Sen- 
ate; I  think  it  would  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  prerogatives  of  this  great 
body;  and  I  am  not  concerned  about  the 
prerogatives  of  Senators  as  Individuals. 
I  am  concerned  about  the  Senate  as  the 
representative  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

As  I  have  said,  the  great  debates  in  the 
future  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  will  not 
Involve  civil  rights.  I  think  they  are  more 
likely  to  Involve  foreign  policy. 

I  think  our  foreign  policy  should  be 
rmiy  debated,  and  I  think  we  need  to 
completely  reappraise  our  worldwide 
role.  I  foresee  very  fierce  and  lengthy 


debates  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  on  the 
subject  of  appropriations  for  the  military 
organizations  of  our  Nation. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Taft)  .  The  Crhair.  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  42  U.S.C.  2251, 
appoints  the  following  Senators  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy :  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domikicx), 
vice  Senator  Curtis,  resigned,  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker) 
vice  Senator  Cotton,  resigned. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, pursuant  to  Public  Law  79-304,  ap- 
points the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Pearson)  to  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee, vice  Senator  Len  B.  Jordan,  resigned. 


THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA'S  PRO- 
POSED RECIPROCAL  INCOME  TAX 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
on  the  floor  yesterday  I  spoke  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposal  of  Mayor  Washing- 
ton of  the  District  of  Columbia,  which 
proposal  was  to  tax  the  residents  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  who  earn  their  living 
in  Washington,  D.C.  It  is  a  form  of  the 
old  commuter  tax,  although  it  is  not 
called  a  commuter  tax. 

A  commuter  tax  was  proposed  to  the 
Senate  in  1967  and  again  in  1969,  and 
was  not  approved  on  either  of  those  oc- 
casions. Now  the  District  of  Columbia 
comes  Eiround  and  they  call  it  a  recipro- 
cal income  tax.  They  want  to  put  a  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Income  tax  on  every 
resident  of  Maryland  and  every  resident 
of  Virginia  who  works  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

I  opposed  the  commuter  taxes  when 
they  were  proposed  in  1967  and  again  in 
1969,  and  I  oppose  this  new  proposal  be- 
cause the  people  of  Virginia  and  the 
people  of  Maryland  and  the  people  of  the 
other  50  States  are  paying  now  to  help 
operate  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  They  are  doing  this  through 
the  income  taxes  which  they  pay  to  the 
Federal  Oovemment,  and  the  Federal 
Government  in  turn  subsidizes  to  a  very 
substantial  degree  the  expenditures  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  So  I  say  it  is  not  a 
just  tax  and  it  is  not  a  fair  tax.  Why 
should  the  people  of  Virginia  and  the 
people  of  Maryland  be  singled  out  to  pay 
extra  toward  operating  the  District  of 
Columbia?  I  can  see  operating  in  a  very 
economical  way,  I  might  say,  but  why 
should  they  be  singled  out? 

Under  this  reciprocal  proposal,  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  which  has  an  income  tax 
going  up  to  10  percent,  would  put  that 
tax  on  a  resident  of  Virginia  and  on  a 
resident  of  Maryland,  when  the  Virginia 
tax  and  the  Maryland  tax  is  a  maximimi 
of  5  percent  on  Incomes.  I  think  it  is  a 
very  unfair  proposal. 

It  is  true  that  the  State  of  Virginia 
and  the  State  of  Maryland  would  be 
permitted  to  put  their  income  taxes  on 
residents  of  the  District  of  Coltmibia  who 
work  in  those  two  States.  In  the  first 
place,  from  the  individual's  point  of  view, 
many  individuals  will  have  their  tax 
doubled,  because  the  top  District  of  Co- 


lumbia tax  is  double  the  top  rate  of  the 
Virginia  tax  and  double  the  top  rate  of 
the  Maryland  tax.  Besides  that,  it  would 
take  some  $17  million  away  from  the 
State  of  Virginia  and  some  $34  million 
away  from  the  State  of  Maryland,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  would  gain  $51 
million.  But  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Virginia  would  then  have  to  make  up  $17 
million  by  increasing  their  State  or  local 
taxes,  and  the  people  of  Maryland  would 
have  to  make  up  that  $34  million  by  £in 
increase  in  State  or  local  taxes.  I  think 
it  is  a  very  imdesiraUe  and  ver>'  unfair 
proposal,  and  one  which  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  reject. 

I  notice  that  one  of  the  officials  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  gave  a 
statement  to  the  newspapers  saying  he 
was  not  going  to  accept  a  compromise  at 
all;  he  wanted  it  all.  The  only  proposal 
he  was  going  to  accept  for  getting  reve- 
nues for  the  District  of  Columbia  was  the 
proposal  they  are  throwing  out  for  a  re- 
ciprocal tax:  he  wtis  not  going  to  present 
alternatives;  he  was  Just  going  to  de- 
mand that  tax  or  nothing.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  he  will  take  nothing  if  he 
takes  that  attitude. 

I  want  to  help  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  the  American  taxpayers  are 
helping  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
Congress  has  appropriated  tremendoiis 
sums  of  the  American  taxpayers'  dollars 
to  operate  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
discussion  sresterday  on  the  reciprocal 
income  tax.  the  distinguished  and  alert 
and  able  Senator  from  Alabama  <Mr. 
Allen)  took  the  floor  and  addressed  a 
question  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia, 
in  which  he  asked  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia whether  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
was  aware  the  Senator  from  Alabama — 
who,  I  am  proud  to  say,  resides  in  the 
State  of  Virginia — had  been  sent  a  notice 
by  the  Virginia  State  Tax  Commissioner 
that  he  should  pay  an  Income  tax  to 
the  State  of  Virginia  because  he  happens 
to  reside  in  the  Commonwealth.  He  is 
residing  in  the  (^mmon wealth  because 
he  is  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  repre- 
senting the  great  people  of  Alabama.  He 
chose  to  live  in  Virginia — and  I  am  very 
pleased  that  he  did — but  why  should  he 
be  assessed  with  a  Virginia  Income  tax? 
He  pays  an  income  tax  to  the  State  of 
Alabama. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia coming  into  Virginia  £ind  saying 
to  the  people  of  Virginia,  "You  have  got 
to  pay  a  District  of  Columbia  tax  if  you 
work  in  the  District  of  Columbia."  I  am 
equally  opposed  to  the  State  of  Virginia 
saying  to  a  Member  of  the  Congress  who 
is  living  in  Virginia  only  because  he  is 
in  this  area  representing  his  people  in 
the  Nation's  Capital,  "You  have  got  to 
pay  an  income  tax  to  the  District  of 
Coliunbla." 

Obviously,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
is  in  the  same  position  as  swe  Senators 
from  other  States  who  happen  to  live  in 
Virginia;  they  are  bona  fide  residents  of 
whatever  State  they  happen  to  represent. 
So  I  think  it  very  wrong  for  Virginia  to 
attempt  to  assess  for  Income  tax  purposes 
any  Member  of  Congress. 

I  would  point  out  that  anyone  who 
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owns  a  home  In  the  State  of  Virginia 
pays  whatever  local  property  taxes  there 
are,  and  justifiably  so.  But  I  am  speaking 
now  of  the  income  tax.  In  regard  to  that, 
first  I  might  say  that  there  has  been  a 
change  in  tax  commissioners  in  the  State 
of  Virginia,  beginning  a  year  ago.  The 
previous  tax  commissioner  was  a  man 
named  Carlyle  H.  Morrlssette.  He  was 
appointed  tax  commissioner  in  1928,  and 
served  as  tax  commissioner  until  1970. 
During  the  long  period  of  time  in  which 
he  served  as  tax  commissioner,  every  ef- 
fort was  made  to  see  that  those  Members 
of  Congress  who  were  living  In  Virginia 
solely  because  they  were  Members  of 
Congress  were  not  required  to  pay  such 
a  tax. 

Apparently  there  Is  a  questionable  part 
of  the  law  in  the  State  of  Virginia  under 
which  it  could  be  construed  that  If  you 
are  domiciled  In  the  State  for  more  than 
6  months,  you  would  be  required  to  pay 
an  income  tax  to  the  State 

I  wish  to  report  to  the  Senate,  and  es- 
pecially to  my  very  wonderfiil  friend  from 
Alabama,  that  I  have  telephoned  several 
times  today  to  the  capitol  of  Virginia.  I 
find  that  legislation  has  been  Intro- 
duced— House  bill  190 — just  within  the 
last  day  or  ao.  by  a  delegate  from  the 
county  of  Fairfax,  the  Honorable  Stan- 
ford Parrish.  and  a  cosponsor  of  the 
measure  Is  the  Honorable  James  M. 
Thomson,  who  represents  the  city  of 
Alexandria  and  is  the  majority  floor 
leader  of  the  House. 

This  new  legislation  would  treat  as 
nonresidents  under  Virginia  income  tax 
laws  Senators  and  Representatives  from 
other  States  who  reside  in  Virginia  That 
legislation  is  now  before  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Delegates  In 
Virginia,  and  I  hope  It  will  be  enacted 
Into  law:  because,  while  I  am  opposed, 
and  strongly  opposed,  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  coming  Into  Virginia  and  at- 
tempting to  levy  an  income  tax  against 
the  residents  of  our  State  who  have  to 
work  in  Washington,  I  am  equally  op- 
posed to  the  State  of  Virginia  going  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  or  any  other 
Senator,  and  saying,  "Because  you  hap- 
pen to  reside  in  our  State  in  pursuance  of 
your  duties  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  we 
are  going  to  bill  you  for  an  income  tax." 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate the  kind  remarks  of  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Btu)). 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  agree 
with  everything  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  has  said  on  the  three  stibjects 
on  which  he  has  spoken  since  I  have 
been  in  the  Chamber,  for  the  last  hour 
or  so. 

In  the  first  place.  I  agree  entirely  with 
his  remarks  with  respect  to  the  value  of 
extended  debate  In  the  US.  Senate,  and 
the  value  of  maintaining  rule  XXn  In 
Its  present  form. 

I  agree  also  with  his  comments  with 
respect  to  the  so-called  reciprocal  tax 
on  cltlaens  of  the  State  of  Virginia  and 
the  State  of  Maryland  who  work  in  the 
IMstrlct  of  Columbia.  Yesterday,  some- 


what with  tongue  in  cheek,  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  to  the  somewhat  analogous  sit- 
uation In  which  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  finds  himself  with  respect  to 
the  paying  of  an  income  tax  in  the  State 
of  Virginia.  Certainly  I  appreciate  the 
remarks  and  the  position  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  with  re- 
spect to  the  payment  by  Members  of  the 
Congress  of  an  income  tax  to  the  State 
of  Virginia,  and  I  have  heard  with  con- 
siderable interest  the  statement  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  that 
legislation  is  now  pending  in  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia 
which  would  treat  as  nonresidents  for  the 
purpose  of  Virginia  income  tax  those 
Members  of  Congress  from  outside  the 
State  of  Virginia  who  do  temporarily 
reside  in  the  State  of  Virginia  while  rep- 
resenting their  constituencies  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  in  the  US. 
Senate. 

I  must  say  I  enjoy  the  temporary  resi- 
dence which  I  have  in  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia. I  feel  a  bond  of  friendship,  almost 
of  kinship,  to  the  people  of  that  great 
State.  Certainly  the  great  Virginia  states- 
men who  were  leaders  In  the  founding  of 
this  Republic  and  the  great  Virginia 
soldiers  have  been  heroes  to  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  from  his  boy- 
hood. So  I  was  somewhat  surprised  when 
I  did  receive  this  tax  notice  with  respect 
to  paying  an  Income  tax  in  the  State  of 
Virginia.  It  Is  a  moot  question  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned  as  to  the  tax  year  1970, 
because  I  have  not  lived  in  the  State  of 
Virginia  even  temporarily  for  as  long  as 
half  of  a  year.  But  I  am  glad  to  say  tiiat 
it  is  part  of  the  legislative  program  of 
the  Governor  of  Virginia  to  provide  this 
exemption.  Much  as  we  like  our  tem- 
porary residence  in  the  State  of  Virginia, 
we  certainly  do  not  want  to  lose  our  resi- 
dence in  the  great  Stote  of  Alabama. 

While  we  enjoy  living  very  close  to  the 
Potomac  River,  we  do  not  want  to  be 
accused  of  having  Potomac  fever  by 
becoming  a  resident  of  Virginia. 

So  I  do  appreciate  the  advisory  opinion 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia gave  yesterday  as  to  the  nonliability 
for  Income  tax  of  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  to  the  State  of  Virginia. 

Seriously,  though.  It  Is  a  matter  of 
small  consequence  to  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Alabama:  but  It  Is  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple as  regards  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress, whether  In  the  House  or  In  the 
Senate,  who  live  in  the  State  of  Virginia. 
Being  domiciled  In  their  home  States, 
should  they  be  treated  as  residents  un- 
der the  tax  laws  of  the  State  of  Virginia 
and  be  required  to  pay  an  Income  tax 
after  paying  an  Income  tax  In  their  own 
States?  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  has  very  wisely  put  his  finger  on 
the  answer :  They  should  not  be  required 
to  pay  such  a  tax. 

As  he  has  pointed  out.  those  of  us  who 
do  maintain  modest  residences  in  Vir- 
ginia pay  property  taxes  The  Junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  might  say.  par- 
entheUcally.  that  with  the  tax  rate  that 
Virginia  has  on  property,  he  does  not  feel 
that  they  should  be  experiencing  any 
great  lack  of  revenue:  because.  If  aU  res- 


idences are  taxed  as  Is  the  modest  red- 
dent  of  the  Junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, he  feels  that  Virginia  must  be 
taking  in  quite  a  bit  of  revenue  from  the 
property  Ux.  Those  of  us  who  live  In  the 
State  of  Virginia  also  pay  gasoline  tax- 
sales  tax.  I  assume:  tax  on  utilities,  and 
the  like,  and  we  contribute  to  the  pros- 
perity of  that  great  State. 

I  do  appreciate  the  Interest  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  in  this 
matter.  I  appreciate  his  seeing  the  anal- 
ogy with  respect  to  the  plight  of  the  Con- 
gressmen who  reside  In  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia but  do  not  represent  the  State  of 
Virginia,  as  such.  In  being  called  on  to 
pay  an  Income  tax  In  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia in  addition  to  the  Income  tax  they 
pay  In  their  own  States. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Alabama 
agrees  wholeheartedly  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  in  feeling 
that  the  effort  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  levy  a  reciprocal  tax  on  the  resi- 
dents of  the  State  of  Virginia  and  the 
residents  of  the  State  of  Maryland  who 
work  In  the  District  is  unfair,  and  it 
should  not  be  enacted.  The  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  Is  deeply  grateful  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
for  his  attitude  and  his  Impressions  as  to 
what  should  be  the  pubhc  policy  of  the 
State  of  Virginia  in  this  matter 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama. 

I  might  say  that,  having  read  on  the 
front  page  of  the  Washington  Dally 
News  today  what  the  Jimlor  Senator 
from  Alabama  said  yesterday,  that  he 
would  accept  the  ruling  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia  that  he,  Senator 
Allih,  owes  no  Income  tax  to  the  great 
State  of  Virginia.  I  think  I  should  best  do 
what  I  have  never  done  since  I  left  the 
Virginia  Senate  quite  a  few  years  ago. 
I  think  I  had  better  go  down  there  and 
do  a  little  lobbying  for  this  legislation, 
because  I  want  to  be  sure  It  passes.  I  am 
a  little  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  patrons  of  the  legislation  la  James 
M.  Thompson,  who  represents  the  city  of 
Alexandria.  He  Is  the  majority  floor 
leader,  the  Democratic  leader  of  the  Vir- 
ginia House  of  Delegates,  a  very  able  and 
outstanding  man.  I  cannot  say  that  I 
have  any  Influence  with  him,  but  he  Is 
my  wife's  brother,  and  I  am  going  to 
get  her  to  see  what  she  can  do. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana, with  the  understanding  that  I 
will  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor  and 
that  It  will  not  be  counted  as  a  second 
speech. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
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THE   WELFARE   MESS— ANSWER 
NO.   1 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr  President,  for  more 
than  a  year  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  his  administration  have  been 
doggedly  fighting  for  a  so-called  welfare 
reform  measure  The  principal  reason 
tliat  the  President's  proposal  has  failed 


thus  far  has  been  the  fact  that  It  con- 
tains little,  if  any,  reform:  perpetuates 
all  of  the  basic  faults  of  the  existing  sys- 
tem, and  merely  proposes  to  double  the 
nurnber  of  people  on  the  rolL*  and  more 
than  double  the  cost.  It  would  be  more 
appropriately  entitled  "The  Welfare  Ex- 
pansion and  Mess  Perpetuation  Bill" 
than  a  reform  measure.  During  the 
course  of  this  Congress,  I  shall  point 
some  of  the  obvious  fallings  of  the  pro- 
gram and  some  of  the  answers  without 
which  there  can  be  no  meaningful  wel- 
fare reform. 

The  first  item  Is  the  fact  that  people 
should  be  encouraged  to  work  to  Improve 
their  status.  They  should  be  i>ermltted  to 
keep  some  part  of  the  earnings  they 
achieve.  It  should  be  a  meaningful 
amount  that  is  retained  for  the  benefit  of 
the  worker. 

Before  I  came  to  the  Senate,  more  than 
24  years  ago,  I  Journeyed  to  Washington 
as  a  representative  of  the  Governor  of 
Louisiana,  seeking  to  obtain  Federal 
funds  and  Federal  approval  of  a  liberal 
and  generous  welfare  program  for  the 
benefit  of  the  aged  citizens  of  Louisiana. 
One  of  the  items  for  which  I  was  con- 
tending at  that  time  was  that  aged  cltl- 
eens  should  be  permitted  to  earn  small 
amounts  of  income  and  have  a  certain 
amount  of  resources  without  deducting 
these  relatively  small  amounts  of  Income 
from  their  welfare  payments.  My  efforts 
contributed  to  a  successful  effort  by  the 
State  of  Louisiana  to  permit  its  welfare 
recipients  to  improve  their  condition  In 
a  reasonable  fashion  before  their  Incomes 
were  deducted  from  their  welfare  checks. 
Down  through  the  years  I  have  offered 
amendments  and  supported  amendments 
by  other  Senators  to  encourage  persons 
receiving  income  from  public  welfare  to 
go  to  work  and  Improve  their  circum- 
stances. 

It  was,  therefore,  most  distressing  to 
me  to  learn  that  the  program  admin- 
istered entirely  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  District  of  Columbia  made 
It  possible  for  people  to  have  more  in- 
come on  welfare  than  those  people  would 
receive  If  they  went  to  work.  Case  after 
case  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  with  regard  to 
which  welfare  workers  were  correctly 
advising  the  recipients  to  quit  decent 
Jobs  and  rely  entirely  upon  public  wel- 
fare or  other  Federal  gratuities  because 
they  would  receive  more  overall  Income 
on  welfare  as  a  100-percent  burden  on 
the  taxpayers  than  they  would  receive 
by  eam'ng  honest  wages  that  were  avail- 
able to  them. 

I  have  discussed  the  problem  with 
small  business  people,  frustrated  at  their 
efforts  to  obtain  help,  while  the  welfare 
rolls  skyrocketed  and  welfare  casework- 
ers advised  their  clients  not  to  go  to 
work  Now.  at  long  last,  we  have  been 
successful  In  prevsdllng  upon  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  change  Its  shortsighted  regula- 
tions In  the  District  of  Columbia  In  order 
that  working  mothers  will  be  better  off 
as  a  result  of  their  honest  labor  than 
they  would  have  been  had  they  merely 
stayed  home,  contributing  nothing  to  so- 
ciety to  earn  their  keep. 
If  one  had  any  doubt  about  the  talent 


that  conjured  up  the  family  assistance 
plan,  he  need  only  note  the  fact  that 
these  are  the  same  people  who  gave  us 
a  program  to  discourage  people  from 
going  to  work  and  persisted  in  it  for  a 
long  period  of  time  after  they  had  failed 
to  successfully  defend  It  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Finance.  I  am  happy 
to  see  this  hopeful  note  of  progress — 
meager  though  It  may  be — toward  true 
welfare  reform.  It  Is  my  hope  that  In 
time  other  elements  of  commonsense  wUl 
become  a  part  of  any  so-called  welfare 
reform  proposal. 

Merely  to  note  one  or  two  things  that 
remain  very  much  wrong  with  the  ex- 
isting program  under  the  family  assist- 
ance program :  It  would  still  remain  ad- 
vantageous from  a  strictly  economic 
point  of  view  for  a  man  to  decline  to 
marry  the  mother  of  his  children,  as- 
suming that  the  mother  Is  not  working, 
they  would  be  able  to  achieve  a  large 
amount  of  Income  by  pretending  that  he 
was  contributing  nothing  to  the  support 
of  his  children  and  denying  that  he 
was  available  for  that  purpose.  This  ri- 
diculous situation  could  be  corrected,  but 
thus  f£ir  every  effort  to  do  something 
about  It  has  been  met  by  a  failure  of 
support  on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  In  due  course,  I  will 
have  some  suggestions  along  that  line, 
in  the  way  of  welfare  reform. 

A  central  Issue  In  our  efforts  to  reform 
welfare  Is  the  need  to  provide  Incentives 
for  welfare  recipients  to  become  eco- 
nomically Independent  through  employ- 
ment. It  was  with  this  In  mind  that  the 
Congress  in  1967  created  a  new  work  in- 
centive program  for  welfare  recipients. 
Under  this  legislation,  a  portion  of  the 
earnings  of  welfare  recipients  is  disre- 
garded for  purposes  of  calculating  the 
amount  of  the  welfare  payments. 

In  April  1970.  I  expressed  my  concern 
to  the  Senate  about  a  sad  situation  In 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Until  now  the 
District  has  refused  to  provide  any  wel- 
fare assistance  to  a  woman  working  full 
time  even  though  her  earnings  might  be 
well  below  the  limitation  needed  to  qual- 
ify for  welfare.  A  specific  case  reported 
In  the  newspaper  last  April  involved  a 
mother  working  full  time  earning  $1.80 
an  hour.  When  her  husband  lelt  her,  she 
asked  the  welfare  agency  for  a  cash  grant 
equal  to  2  months'  rent — $308 — to  tide 
her  over  imtll  her  daughter  graduated 
from  high  school  and  began  working  full 
time.  The  welfare  agency  denied  the 
$308  grant  and  Instead  urged  the  woman 
to  stop  working  and  receive  $317  per 
month  In  welfare  payments.  As  I  pointed 
out  In  a  speech  I  made  In  the  Senate  last 
April  23,  this  situation  made  no  sense 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  family,  from 
the  standpoint  of  public  policy,  or  from 
the  standpoint  of  prudent  use  of  public 
funds. 

When  Secretary  Richardson  testified 
on  the  administration's  welfare  bill  In 
July  last  year.  I  pyersonally  called  his  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  women  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  were  being  advised 
by  their  caseworkers  to  give  up  full-time 
work  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  welfare. 
I  noted  that  Georgia  had  been  hailed 
Into  court  for  doing  the  same  thing  and 


was  forced  to  revise  its  practice  and  sup- 
plement the  wages  of  the  working  poor 
mothers.  Then,  I  asked  Secretary  Rich- 
ardson how  long  the  District  of  Columbia 
was  going  to  be  allowed  to  maintain  this 
Illegal  restriction.  Secretary  Richardson 
responded: 

We  certainly  do  agree,  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
the  importance  ol  carrying  out  the  work  In- 
centive provUlons  that  are  already  in  the  law. 
They  should  be  applied  in  the  case  of  the 
women  you  mentioned. 

I  am  told  that  Lnvestlgatlve  activity  to  as- 
sure compU£ince  is  underway  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  will  follow  It  up  to  make 
sure  that  full  compliance  Is  made. 

I  was  pleased  to  find  out  recently  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  plans  to  aban- 
don this  count,erproductive  restriction 
beginning  April  1  of  this  year. 

During  the  Finance  Committee's  con- 
sideration of  welfare  proposals  last  year, 
I  repeatedly  stressed  the  need  to  reward 
persons  who  showed  the  initiative  and 
ability  to  work  rather  than  encouraging 
persons  not  to  work.  This  Is  what  the 
Congress  Intended  In  the  1967  welfare 
legislation.  I  am  pleased  that  the  Distinct 
Is  finally  following  suit. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  excerpt  from  the  Commit- 
tee hearing  to  which  I  referred  and  the 
editorial  that  appeared  in  the  February  8 
Washington  Star  entitled  "Welfare  Re- 
pair" be  Inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  notes  that  the  District  ex- 
pects the  new  policy  to  cost  $4.8  million. 
It  would  be  my  hope  that  by  offering  an 
incentive  to  work,  rather  than  an  incen- 
tive to  quit  work,  the  change  will  actually 
save  tax  dollars  If  the  District  had  paid 
$308  as  a  one-time  expense  In  April  of 
1970  rather  than  $317  a  month  for  good- 
ness knows  how  many  months,  they  cer- 
tainly would  have  saved  tax  dolars  In 
1970. 

If  we  are  to  replace  the  present  wel- 
fare system  with  something  better,  I  feel 
as  does  the  Washington  Star  editorial 
that  the  new  direction  in  public  assist- 
ance must  be  linked  more  directly  to 
work  incentives. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  Include  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  hearings  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  an  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Star  of  February  8,  1971. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

EIxcERPT  PaoM   HEAaiNOs   Befoee   the   Com- 
iirrrEE  on  Fniancx 
The  Chaxracan.  In  one  part  of  your  testi- 
mony you  state  that : 

"The  Federal  Government  Is  forced  Into 
the  position  of  discriminating  sharply  in  Its 
treatment  of  equally  needy  families  In  differ- 
ent States"  and  in  another  you  point  out  the 
provision  of  existing  law  which  prohibits 
imtlal  AFDC  eligibility  for  a  working  mother 
whose  earnings  are  more  than  the  need 
standard  of  the  State. 

I  might  point  out,  however,  that  your  De- 
partment has  had  an  opportunity  to  treat 
needy  families  In  a  uniform  and  equitable 
manner  in  all  States  and  give  real  meaning 
to  the  work  Incentive  objectives  expressed  to 
the  Congress,  but  has  faUed  rather  markedly 
In  one  case  that  has  been  reported  In  the 
press. 

I  have  reference  to  the  existence  of  a  pro- 
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TUlon  tn  th0  DUtrlct  of  ColumbU  w«U*r« 
plan  wblcb  denies  welfare  eligibility  to  a 
woman  working  fiill  time,  even  though  her 
earnings  are  below  the  standard  of  need  es- 
tablished In  this  Jurisdiction.  A  similar 
a«orgla  provision  was  struck  down  over  2 
jwars  ago  by  a  three-Judge  district  court,  and 
no  appeal  was  taken. 

I  assume  the  department  agrees  with  the 
court  decision,  but  your  Department  has 
lasued  no  regulations  prohibiting  such  State 
provisions  and  the  District  of  Columbia  pro- 
vision still  stands. 

The  resxUt  Is  that  women  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  are  being  advised  by  their  ctise- 
workers  to  give  up  full-time  work  and  thus 
be  eligible  for  welfare  in  order  to  meet  their 
Deeds. 

Certalivly  you  will  agree  that  It  was  our 
Intent  to  encourage  full-time  work  and  wel- 
fare supplementation  If  the  earnings  did  not 
provide  for  the  full  need  of  the  recipient. 

How  long  is  this  District  of  Columbia  pro- 
vision going  to  be  allowed  to  stand? 

Why  Is  this  plan  Illegal  in  Georgia  but 
sanctioned  in  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Secretary  RicHAaoaoN.  We  certainly  do 
agree.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  importance 
of  carrying  out  the  work  incentive  provisions 
that  are  already  in  the  law.  They  should  be 
applied  in  the  case  of  the  women  you  men- 
tioned. 

I  am  told  that  Investigative  activity  to 
aaaure  compliance  Is  underway  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  will  follow  it  up  to  make 
sure  that  full  compliance  is  made. 

(From  the  Washington  Star.  Peb.  8.  1971] 
Weljarx  Rep  a  is 

In  1967.  Congress  decided  that  welfare- 
eligible  mothers  who  choose  to  work  for  low 
pay  should  at  least  have  their  earnings  sup- 
plemented at  public  expense  up  to  the  level 
they  would  receive  if  they  were  fully  on 
welfare.  Now,  belatedly,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Is  about  to  comply  with  that  dlrec- 
Uve. 

The  local  Income  supplementation,  to 
begin  April  1.  was  disclosed  in  Mayor  Wash- 
ington's latest  budget  proposal,  which  asks 
$4.8  million  to  finance  the  new  expense 
through  fiscal  1971  That  may  not  be  enough. 
for  no  one  knows  for  sure  how  many  poten- 
tial applicants  there  are.  Legally,  however, 
the  city  cannot  avoid  this  commitment  any 
longer.  And  on  moral  grounds,  it  is  hard  to 
Imagine  a  more  equitable  or  productive  use 
of  public  welfare  money. 

Nearly  everything  is  wrong  with  the  pres- 
ent welfare  system,  which  here  as  elsewhere 
is  threatening  to  bankrupt  local  government. 
The  District,  better  off  than  most  cities  In 
this  respect,  suffered  a  welfare  caseload  in- 
crease of  53  percent  during  the  past  year 
alone.  What  the  Income  supplementation 
program  is  concerned  with,  however,  are 
mothers  of  dependent  children  who  have 
chosen  voluntarily  to  try  to  make  their  own 
way  rather  than  to  accept  aid  for  doing 
nothing.  That  kind  of  motivation  not  only 
merits  an  eqiial  financial  return,  It  must  be 
encouraged  however  possible. 

The  strongeet  hope  for  the  future  lies,  of 
course,  in  scrapping  the  entire  system  and 
moving  In  a  new  direction  of  public  assist- 
ance linked  more  directly  to  work  Incentives. 
Until  Congress  musters  the  gumption  to  do 
that.  Income  supplementation  for  employed 
welfare  ellglblee  providee  at  least  one  lim- 
ited form  of  Justifiable  repair. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
Is  It  not  correct  that  the  Committee  on 
Finance  suggested  to  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  that  it 
set  up  a  number  of  pilot  projects 
throughout  the  Nation  and  the  commit- 
tee Indicated  its  support  for  $50  million 
or  $100  million,  or  whatever  sum  was 
necessary,  so  that  the  plan  could  be  test- 


ed to  see  what  parts  would  work  and  what 
parts  would  be  undesirable,  but  that  the 
attitude  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  was  that  we 
should  set  up  the  projects  only  if  Con- 
gress gave  the  i:>epartment  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  in  advance  the 
right  to  put  the  program  into  effect, 
whether  it  would  or  would  not  work. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  is  correct.  Of 
course,  that  made  many  people  suspi- 
cious. Furthermore,  when  the  adminis- 
tration could  not  get  agreement  to  put 
the  plan  into  effect,  even  if  the  tests 
proved  to  be  successful,  then  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare said  they  did  not  want  any  tests  at 
all.  So  that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
get  them  to  agree  to  a  proposition  where 
we  would  test  the  program  and.  if  Con- 
gress found  the  program  was  working 
well,  then  implement  it. 

The  Senator  is  undoubtedly  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  never  fully  agreed  with  the  family 
assistance  plan,  but  had  suggested  to  the 
administration  on  more  occasions  than 
one  that  he  was  willing  to  have  them  try 
their  plan,  provided  that  we  would  also 
try  other  proposals  which,  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
made  better  sense.  But  the  administra- 
tion was  never  willing  to  follow  through 
on  what  once  appeared  to  be  a  meeting 
of  the  minds,  that  we  should  try  these 
things  first,  the  projects  that  sefem  to  be 
most  in  the  public  interest. 

At  a  later  date.  I  would  expect  to  dis- 
cuss one  other  thing  that  is  obviously 
wrong  with  the  family  assistance  plan 
and  with  the  present  welfare  program — 
which  is  a  case  of  multiplying  the  mis- 
chief— and  that  is  where  the  man  is  the 
father  of  children  and  is  making  enough 
money  to  support  the  family  but  Is  to 
the  advantage  of  both  that  man  and  that 
woman  from  an  economic  point  of  view 
to  pretend  that  he  Is  not  the  father.  Thus 
the  mother  can  apply  to  welfare  and 
receive  $200  a  month  for  the  support  of 
herself  and  the  children.  By  doing  that, 
he  can  keep  his  earnings  anc  she  can 
obtain  the  welfare  money. 

Now  that  the  so-called  man-ln-the- 
house  rule  has  been  knocked  down  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  those  people  could  have 
the  best  of  both  ways,  the  welfare  money 
and.  in  addition,  the  Income  that  the 
man  earned  without  having  to  support 
any  of  his  children. 

It  would  make  a  lot  better  sense  to 
pursue  the  general  theory  of  capitalism, 
even  as  the  advocate  in  ancient  times, 
Adam  Smith,  who  said  that  we  should 
shape  our  laws  so  that  by  serving  our 
own  interests  we  would  be  serving  the 
interests  of  society  and  the  Interests  of 
our  neighbors. 

What  should  be  done  is  that  we  should 
take  some  of  these  poverty  lawyers  who 
have  been  hired  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— with  forms  already  filled  out  for 
suing  the  States  to  try  to  force  the  States 
to  load  more  people  on  the  welfare  rolls 
who  were  never  Intended  to  be  there — 
and  put  those  lawyers  to  work  suing  the 
fathers  who  have  legally  been  declared  to 
be  the  fathers.  When  we  do  that,  we 
should  follow  the  same  economic  incen- 
tive all  the  way  through,  so  that  the 
mother  would  be  permitted  to  keep  half 
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of  what  is  recovered  for  the  benefit  of 
the  children  and  they  would  be  that 
much  better  off  because  the  father  had 
been  made  to  do  his  duty  toward  his 
children. 

This  idea  of  child  support  has  been  a 
matter  about  which  society  felt  strongly 
up  untU  welfare  moved  in  and  started 
relieving  parents  who  were  willing  to 
shirk  their  responsibiliUes  and  their  duty 
to  support  their  children.  There  U  no 
reaaon  why  we  should  not  in  the  future 
overcome  the  difBculties  that  exist  in 
making  a  man  support  his  children  by 
providing  that  lawyers  employed  by  the 
Federal  Government  will  be  available  to 
the  mother  to  have  that  man  declared 
to  be  the  father  and  to  have  the  father's 
earnings  gamisheed.  no  matter  what 
State  boundaries  he  may  try  to  cross,  so 
that  his  income  can  be  made  available 
for  the  benefit  of  his  children. 

There  are  two  simple  things  that  need 
to  be  done.  One,  to  make  it  advanugeous 
for  the  mother  to  go  to  work— let  her  be 
better  off  working  than  loafing.  Two.  we 
must  put  together  a  proper  procedure 
whereby  the  father  wlU  be  sued  and  made 
to  support  his  children  if  he  does  not 
wish  to  do  so. 

Some  might  contend  that  this  latter 
proposal  would  not  make  much  money 
for  the  Govenmient  or  save  enough 
money  to  Justify  this  expense,  but  I 
would  point  out  if  this  Government  will 
go  to  work  diligently  suing  and  suing  and 
suing  and  gamisheeing  checks  of  fathers 
who  desert  their  families,  men  who  re- 
fuse to  admit  the  paternity  of  their  chil- 
dren, In  due  course,  will  do  the  right 
thing.  Because  they  will  be  made  to  do 
It  If  they  decline  to  do  so.  Eventually, 
the  burden  on  the  Government  will  be 
greatly  reduced.  This  reminds  me  of  the 
situation  in  World  War  n,  when  many 
men  volunteered  for  service  because  they 
knew  they  would  be  drafted  if  they  did 
not.  thinking  they  might  as  well  go 
ahead  and  make  the  best  of  it  and  vol- 
unteer to  defend  their  country. 

Many  men  find  it  economically  ad- 
vantageous to  have  the  mothers  of  their 
children  apply  for  welfare.  They  do  not 
marry,  so  that  the  mother  can  more 
readily  get  the  welfare  money.  $3,000  or 
$4,000.  The  man  can  work  and  keep  his 
pay,  spend  it  on  what  he  wants,  and  not 
bother  to  support  his  true  family. 

That  type  of  situation  should  be  cor- 
rected. The  Senator  is  well  aware,  as  I 
am.  that,  so  far.  we  have  had  absolutely 
no  help,  absolutely  no  cooperation  from 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Theoretically,  about  17  percent  of 
these  AFDC  cases  are  situations  where 
the  father  has  deserted  his  family  and 
28  percent  Involve  Instances  where  the 
father  Is  not  married  to  the  mother.  Yet 
we  see  no  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  use  Federal  lawyers,  poverty 
lawyers,  or  assistant  U.S.  attorneys  to 
pursue  this  matter.  We  see  no  support 
coming  from  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  toward  a  Fed- 
eral law  on  nonsupport  which  should  be 
on  the  statute  books.  Maybe  we  can  do 
something  about  that.  About  an  equal 
percentage,  perhaps  even  a  greater  per- 
centage, would  be  situations  where  the 
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child  is  regarded  as  Illegitimate.  In  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  those  cases  the 
father  could  be  found,  if  the  mother  waa 
given  proper  incentive  and  the  proper 
help  in  pursuing  that  man  to  make  him 
help  his  family.  I  know  that  prior  to  the 
time  the  welfare  people  moved  In  and 
took  over  the  burden  of  the  fathers.  It 
was  regarded  as  the  easiest  kind  of  law- 
suit for  an  attorney  to  win  by  simply 
filing  a  suit  to  have  the  man  declared  to 
be  the  father  of  his  own  children. 

The  juries  were  most  sympathetic  to 
the  mother  when  the  mother  brought 
that  child  into  the  courtroom  and  the 
Jury  looked  at  the  child.  She  explained 
that  the  man  was  the  father  of  the  child. 
The  father  denied  It.  All  the  sympathy 
of  the  jury  went  to  the  mother  If  there 
was  any  evidence  to  support  the  mother's 
position.  It  was  not  like  a  criminal  case 
where  it  had  to  be  shown  beyond  a  doubt. 
If  there  was  any  evidence,  the  jury  would 
reach  that  conclusion.  So  the  man  could 
be  held  liable  for  the  support  of  his  chil- 
dren, and  that  Income  could  then  be 
applied  to  them. 

It  is  a  sad  state  of  affairs  when  our 
Government  tries  to  impose  on  working 
people  and  make  them  help  to  support 
someone  else's  children  merely  because 
the  Government  and  the  welfare  workers 
do  not  care  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  ob- 
taining the  support  for  that  child  from 
the  child's  father. 

I  would  say  that  if  we  want  to  provide 
the  incentive  for  people  to  work  and  to 
Improve  their  liviiig  conditions,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  provide  counsel 
to  file  a  suit  and  have  the  father  declared 
to  be  the  father  of  his  own  child.  Then 
they  should  pursue  him  wherever  he  may 
go  and  garnishee  his  wages  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  children,  whether  legitimate 
or  illegitimate.  We  will  then  have  made 
at  least  two  steps  toward  welfare  reform. 

I  am  dismayed  to  see  that  neither  of 
those  obviously  logical  answers  have  been 
a  part  of  the  welfare  reform  plan. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  mentioned 
the  lack  of  cooperation  that  the  com- 
mittee has  received  from  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  I 
would  like  the  record  to  show  that,  based 
on  my  observation  during  the  9  months 
that  the  committee  was  considering  this 
matter,  the  able  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  in  my  Judgment,  leaned  over 
backwards  to  cooperate  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Eduction,  and  Welfare. 
Yet,  the  committee  in  return  got  very 
little  cooperation. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  mentioned 
that  the  representatives  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  agreed  to  a  test  of 
their  family  assistance  program  in  vari- 
ous areas  providing  the  committee  or 
Congress  would  give  the  department  in 
advance  the  right  to  put  the  program 
into  effect  regardless  of  whether  it  was 
successful  or  unsuccessful.  When  the 
committee  would  not  give  them  that 
approval,  they  then  said,  "We  are  not 
going  to  test  It  at  all.  We  are  against  a 
test." 

That  created  grave  suspicion  in  my 
mind,  and  I  was  somewhat  interested  in 
what  the  distinguished  and  able  Senator 
from  Louisiana  said  in  the  beginning  of 
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his  remarks,  which,  I  think,  is  quite  ac- 
curate, that  the  proposal  brought  to  the 
Finance  Committee  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  not 
a  welfare  reform  proposal  but  Is  a  wel- 
fare expansion  program.  It  takes  the 
number  of  persons  drawing  welfare 
assistance  and  doubles  them  from  the 
present  10  to  24  million. 

Mr.  President,  they  cannot  even  ad- 
minister the  program  they  have  now 
with  10  million  persons  on  welfare. 

Let  us  look  at  what  happened  in  New 
York  City  recently  with  a  mother  and 
her  three  children.  The  mother  first  said 
that  a  friend  of  hers  would  give  her 
lodging  for  $100  a  week.  The  welfare  de- 
partment said  no.  that  they  would  put 
her  in  a  hotel  in  Brooklyn.  They  did  this 
at  a  cost  of  $166  a  week.  After  some 
weeks  there,  something  happened.  I  do 
not  know  what  it  was.  However,  they  had 
to  vacate  that  hotel. 

What  did  they  do  then?  They  put  this 
family  in  the  Waldorf  Astoria  for  $76  a 
day.  Mayor  Lindsay  thought  that  would 
not  set  too  well  with  the  taxpayers  of 
New  York.  So  he  ordered  them  out.  They 
are  now  residing  in  the  home  of  the 
friend  of  the  mother  for  $100  a  week,  or 
$5,200  a  year. 

I  was  most  interested  when  the  New 
York  newspapers  queried  the  mother  as 
to  how  she  liked  the  Waldorf  Astoria  as 
compared  to  the  hotel  in  Brooklyn.  She 
said,  "It  was  very  nice,  but  the  maid 
service  was  not  as  good." 

I  submit  that  it  Is  utterly  fantastic  to 
talk  about  more  than  doubling  the  num- 
ber of  people  on  welfare  when  they  can- 
not even  administer  the  program  they 
have  now  with  10  million  persons  on 
welfare.  They  carmot  administer  the  pro- 
gram with  that  number  of  people  on 
welfare,  and  yet  now  they  want  to  have 
24  million  persons  on  welfare. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor is  aware  of  the  fact,  I  am  sure,  that 
the  only  way  the  States  of  the  Union 
would  go  along  with  this  proposal  was 
when  it  was  proposed  that  they  would 
have  to  put  less  money  and  there  would 
thus  be  a  relief  on  the  State  budget, 
while  the  Federal  Government  would 
take  care  of  the  expenditures.  This  was 
found  to  be  somewhat  elusive.  It  was  not 
an  aid  to  the  State  budgets  at  all. 

The  Senator,  I  believe,  knows — and  I 
am  certainly  aware  of  it — that  if  we  ask 
the  State  governments  of  the  50  States 
to  put  up  any  reasonable  percentage  of 
the  increased  cost  of  $4.5  billion  a  year 
for  this  program,  those  Governors  would 
be  in  here  threatened  to  secede  from  the 
Union  if  any  further  welfare  costs  were 
imposed  on  their  people.  They  know  how 
their  people  feel. 

That  is  why  they  say  that  we  should 
take  it  off  their  hands.  The  Federal  Gov- 
eniment,  by  hiring  all  these  poverty  law- 
yers to  bring  suit  to  make  the  States 
put  on  the  welfare  roll  all  these  people 
that  neither  the  Congress  nor  the  States 
thought  ought  to  be  on  those  rolls  help)ed 
to  create  such  an  intolerable  situation 
that  the  States  have  every  reason  and 
Justification  for  asking  to  be  relieved  of 
that  burden. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  load- 
ing all  of  that  burden  on  the  Federal 


Government  does  not  solve  the  problem. 
It  makes  it  worse.  It  requires  the  taxpay- 
ers to  pay  their  taxes  to  support  people 
who  never  should  have  been  on  the  wel- 
fare roll  to  begin  with.  It  does  not  relieve 
the  problem  one  iota  because  they  f>ay  it 
out  of  Federal  taxes  rather  than  State 
taxes,  and  it  vrill  take  a  whole  lot  more 
dollars  to  support  24  million  people  than 
it  does  to  support  10  million. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  It  probably 
costs  the  taxpayer  more.  When  the 
money  comes  down  to  Washington,  a 
pretty  good  slice  is  cut  out  of  that  money 
before  it  gets  back  to  the  program  that 
it  is  supposed  to  be  used  for. 

I  wish  that  one  of  the  100  Senators 
could  explain  how  we  would  reverse  the 
trend  of  the  welfare  state  by  doubling 
the  number  of  people  on  welfare. 

All  sorts  of  people  have  come  before 
the  Finance  Committee  to  discuss  the 
welfare  proposal.  Not  one  single  repre- 
sentative of  HEW  has  been  willing  to 
answer  how  we  would  reverse  the  trend 
of  the  welfare  state  by  doubling  the 
number  of  people  on  welfare. 

Mr.  LONG.  Furthermore,  we  would  add 
literally  tens  of  millions  of  people  to  the 
welfare  rolls,  people  who  at  this  time 
do  not  think  they  have  a  right  to  be  on 
welfare.  Tremendous  political  pressure 
will  be  brought  to  bear  from  all  sorts  of 
people  who  feel  that  they  too  should  be 
relieved  of  having  to  work  for  a  living 
and  who  find  it  advantageous  to  loaf 
rather  than  work,  and  to  cheat  rather 
than  to  seek  honest  employment. 

Then  one  might  try  to  explain  how  the 
demand  is  going  to  be  resisted  for  larger 
and  larger  welfare  payments  and  more 
liberal  eligibility.  We  have  the  proposi- 
tion now  of  a  $5,500  minimum  which 
would  cost  about  $50  billion  a  year  if  it 
were  put  into  effect. 

If  we  are  ever  able  to  get  out  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  which  some  of  us  hope 
will  occur  eventually,  this  proposition 
would  cost  twice  as  much  as  the  war  in 
Vietnam  and  it  would  do  very  httle  good 
for  the  people  of  the  country  because  you 
could  not  get  anyone  to  work. 

So  I  submit  if  this  type  of  guaranteed 
armual  wage  for  not  working  were  to 
go  into  effect,  in  the  next  Congress  they 
will  be  back  demanding  a  pay  raise  be- 
cause the  guaranteed  wage  is  not  enough, 
and  then  it  will  not  be  long  before  we 
have  not  50  percent  of  the  people  of  the 
Nation  on  welfare  but  75  percent  of  the 
people  of  the  Nation  on  welfare,  and  the 
question  will  be  who  is  going  to  work  and 
earn  a  living  when  75  percent  of  the 
people  in  this  country  can  go  on  welfare. 

The  best  I  can  make  of  it,  they  would 
only  be  permitted  to  keep  20  cents  on 
each  dollar  they  earn. 

The  Senator  is  aware  that  the  proposal 
we  were  looking  at  had  all  kinds  of  diffi- 
culties. For  instance,  it  provided  a  better 
incentive  for  a  woman  not  to  marry  be- 
cause she  could  get  a  larger  amoimt 
of  money  by  pretending  the  husband  was 
not  available  to  work,  even  though  he 
might  be. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  One  of  the  reasons  given  for  the 
need  to  change  rule  XXn  of  the  Senate 
rules  and  shut  off  debate  more  easily — 
debate  can  be  shut  off  now  when  two- 
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thirds  of  the  Senators  present  suw*  vot- 
ing want  to  shut  it  off — Is  that  the 
Senate  did  not  act  afBrmatively  on  the 
welfare  program  last  session.  I  do  not 
have  any  hesitancy  in  standing  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  saying  I  am 
glad  we  did  not.  I  think  it  would  have 
been  completely  Irresponsible  for  the 
Senate  to  have  passed  that  gigantic  wel- 
fare program. 

I  like  to  use  the  words  of  the  chief  ad- 
vocate of  the  program.  Mr.  Elliot  Rich- 
ardson. Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  In  his  first  written  state- 
ment to  the  committee,  the  able  chair- 
man will  recall,  he  said  this  about  that 
program:  It  is  revolutionary  and  expen- 
sive. 

We  know  it  is  expensive,  and  I  am  sure 
It  is  revolutionary.  I  have  no  objection 
to  revolutionary  programs.  I  think  we 
have  to  change  our  welfare  program.  It 
is  outmoded;  It  goes  back  to  the  1930'8. 
We  must  reform  it.  but  before  we  put 
Into  effect  a  revolutionary  and  expensive 
program,  to  use  the  words  of  the  chief  ad- 
vocate, it  seems  to  me  only  logical  we 
should  set  up  some  experiments  in  four 
or  five  places,  and  let  HEW  decide  where 
they  want  to  do  It.  I  am  willing  to  vote 
$50  miUion.  $1  million  or  $150  million, 
or  whatever  It  takes.  But  before  we  put 
Into  effect  a  program  that  is  going  to 
cost  the  American  people  untold  billions 
of  dollars,  we  have  to  be  sure  what  we 
are  doing  and  give  it  a  test. 

Speaking  of  cost,  the  Federal  cost  for 
welfare,  as  the  able  chairman  knows  so 
well,  was  $4.4  billion  for  the  past  year. 
If  this  new  program  is  enacted  the  costs 
tor  the  next  year,  the  up-coming  year, 
will  be  $1 1.8  billion  or  almost  three  times 
the  cost  last  year.  Where  all  this  money  is 
coming  from.  I  frankly  do  not  know. 
There  is  only  one  place  this  Government 
can  get  money  and  that  is  from  the 
pockets  of  the  wage  earners.  That  is  the 
only  place  the  Federal  Government  can 
get  money,  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
wage  earners.  I  think  that  the  wage 
earner  has  been  pretty  hard  hit.  I  do  not 
know  whether  all  of  them  realize  It  or 
not  because  we  have  the  withholding  tax, 
and  I  do  not  know  how  we  could  run  the 
Government  without  the  withholding 
tax.  but  we  have  the  withholding  tax 
whereby  money  is  taken  from  the  worker. 
Nevertheless,  the  only  place  our  Govern- 
ment can  obtain  funds  Is  from  the 
pockets  of  wage  earners,  and  the  men 
and  women — and  so  many  wage  earners 
today  are  women,  we  want  to  he  sure 
to  include  them — are  paying  a  very  heavy 
brunt  in  taxation.  Before  we  go  into  riew 
(Igantic  spending  programs  we  have  -to 
give  some  consideration  to 
earners  of  our  Nation. 

I  want  to  say  again  I  was  so  pleased 
that  the  distinguished  and  able  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  made  his 
statement  on  the  floor  today  and  inserted 
In  the  RxcoRD  certain  Information  per- 
taining to  the  new  welfare  proposals. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  appreciate  the  Senator 
yielding  to  me  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  President.  Just  to  reiterate.  It 
seems  to  me  the  starting  point  on  any 
program  of  welfare  reform  must  be  that 
the  new  system  makes  it  more  attractive 
for  people  to  work  for  a  living  and  that 


they  have  more  income  because  they 
work  than  they  would  if  they  did  not 
work.  If  welfare  reform  does  not  have 
that  provision  it  is  not  welfare  reform. 

I  have  had  decent,  hard-working  em- 
ployers, especially  small  businessmen, 
tell  me  of  a  ridiculous  situation  that 
exists.  They  have  tried  desperately  to  get 
someone  to  help  in  their  businesses  and 
willing  to  pay  $2  an  hour  to  work  under 
pleasant  surroundings,  in  air-condi- 
tioned comfort,  and  doing  business  with 
the  nicest  kinds  of  people,  and  they 
could  not  get  someone  to  work  in  that 
little  establishment  because  the  welfare 
worker  advised  people  they  would  lose 
money  by  going  to  work ;  that  they  would 
make  more  on  welfare,  and  by  stashing 
home,  than  by  working. 

That  is  ridiculous.  They  would  have 
less  money  by  working  than  they  would 
by  living  on  welfare.  At  least  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  that  situation  is  being 
straightened  out  at  long  last. 

The  next  thing  I  think  should  be  a 
point  of  welfare  reform  is  that  in  all 
cases  every  effort  should  be  made  to  de- 
termine who  Is  the  father  of  the  child. 
We  have  more  unemployment  than  - 
would  like  to  see.  We  have  between  5  and 
6  percent  unemployed,  but  that  still 
means  95  percent  of  the  people  who  want 
to  work  are  employed,  and  those  who  are 
unemployed  are  drawing  unemployment 
insurance  benefits 

The  second  point  is  that  we  should 
make  it  advantageous  for  the  mother  to 
seek  the  support  of  the  father,  and 
should  make  available  through  the  Fed- 
eral Government  the  instrumentality  to 
assist  that  mother  in  requiring  the  father 
to  support  his  children  before  we  ask 
honorable  and  decent  people  to  pay  their 
tax  money  to  support  him.  We  should 
get  that  under  control.  That  is  point  No. 
2.  That  needs  to  be  a  part  of  the  welfare 
reform. 

It  would  not  take  many  situations  of 
that  sort,  where  the  daddy  is  made  to 
pay.  to  get  welfare  on  some  proper  basis. 
As  far  as  this  Senator  is  concerned.  I 
would  be  happy  to  help  the  working  poor, 
but  the  best  test  of  whether  a  man  is 
working  poor  is  whether  he  is.  in  fact, 
working.  If  he  is  working  and  has  a  wife 
and  children  to  support,  or  if  a  mother 
is  willing  and  trying  to  support  her  child 
and  is  not  making  enough  money  to  sup- 
port them,  then  I  am  willing  to  help  those 
people  on  a  reasonable  basis. 

But  why  should  the  working  poor  be 
confused  with  the  poor  who  do  not  care 
to  work  or  with  women  who  have  men 
available  to  support  those  children,  but 
who  prefer  to  pretend  they  are  not  the 
the  wagfe — fathers  at  all,  when  in  fact  they  are? 
Why  should  we  want  to  confuse  the 
working  poor  with  the  nonworklng  peo- 
ple in  this  country  who  are  not  interested 
in  working,  be  they  poor  or  middle  class? 

So  when  we  make  a  simple  distinction 
between  those  who  are  entitled  to  be 
helped  because  they  are  doing  their  best 
to  improve  their  lot  and  those  who  have 
no  right  to  be  helped,  we  will  be  improv- 
ing welfare  programs  But  merely  to 
double  the  number  by  adding  to  those 
who  should  not  be  on  the  roll  in  the  ffrst 
place  will  undermine  the  initiative  that 
made  this  country  great. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Is  it  the  Sen- 
ator's considered  Judgment,  after  listen- 
ing to  testimony  before  the  committee 
for  months  and  months,  that  the  pro< 
posal  lacks  work  incentive? 

Mr.  LONG.  There  is  not  a  doubt  in  the 
world  about  it.  As  was  pointed  out.  under 
the  existing  program,  even  though  there 
was  power  to  change  it.  a  person  would 
make  more  by  not  working  than  he  could 
make  by  working.  That  is  obviously  a 
disincentive. 

Under  the  family  assistance  plan,  a 
family  would  be  better  off.  in  terms  of 
cash,  to  pretend  that  the  father  was  not 
the  father  of  the  children  at  all,  so  the 
mother  and  the  children  would  be  avail- 
able for  the  family  assistance  plan,  while 
the  father  could  keep  everything  he 
made  and  covertly  pass  along  to  the 
mother  such  assistance  sis  he  wished  for 
the  children.  Those  people  would  be  far 
better  off  under  the  family  assistance 
plan  than  would  honest  people  who  were 
working  hard  for  a  living  and  who  were 
not  making  very  much  money  doing  it. 

Those  conditions  are  not  right  and 
they  ought  to  be  corrected.  Even  if  peo- 
ple are  behaving  honestly  under  the  pro- 
gram, if  we  look  at  the  various  programs 
like  food  stamps,  subsidized  housing,  and 
so  forth,  we  find  that  they  lose  at  various 
points  as  they  move  up  the  ladder  eco- 
nomically. 

So,  after  having  put  people  on  welfare 
and  having  prevailed  on  them  to  go  to 
work,  they  would  get  only  20  cents  on  the 
dollar  that  they  made  after  they  went 
to  work.  That  is  very  discouraging  in  and 
of  itself.  So  the  plan  is  obviously  lacking 
in  work  incentive,  which  ought  to  be  the 
objective  of  any  welfare  reform. 

Many  misleading  facts  have  been  put 
out  about  the  matter.  For  example,  it  has 
been  said  that  of  all  the  people  on  wel- 
fare, only  about  1  percent  are  actually 
available  to  work.  A  very  distinfruished 
American  who  served  in  the  Harry  Tru- 
man administration  was  in  my  office  Just 
yesterday.  He  mentioned  that  he  and  his 
wife  were  driving  through  the  metropoli- 
tan area  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  As 
they  were  going  through  some  of  the  so- 
called  slum  aresis,  they  noted  how  filthy 
it  was.  with  litter  and  trash  everywhere. 
This  man  said  that  before  these  people 
were  given  welfare  money,  we  ought  to  at 
least  Insist  that  they  clean  up  whatever 
litter  and  trash  was  in  front  of  their 
houses.  Why  not?  If  they  are  going  to  be 
given  money,  let  them  at  least  work 
enough  to  keep  the  front  of  their  houses 
clean  of  litter  and  trash.  That  would  be 
better  than  what  we  are  doing  now. 
These  people,  even  mothers  with  many 
children,  could  sweep  up  the  place  in 
front  of  their  homes  and  do  that  much 
to  clean  up  the  community. 

Furthermore,  over  90  percent  of  those 
children  have  fathers,  and  the  Identity  of 
those  fathers  is  known  to  the  mothers  in 
more  than  90  percent  of  the  cases.  Law- 
yers could  bring  suits  which  would  de- 
clare those  men  to  be  fathers  of  those 
children,  and  they  could  be  compelled  to 
help  support  them. 

So  we  find  a  great  big  mess,  and  most 
of  that  has  been  created  by  the  Federal 
Government  Itself  through  hiring  pov- 
erty program  lawyers  to  str'ke  down  pre- 
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cautionary  provisions  in  Federal.  State, 
and  local  statutes  and  regiilations.  Hav- 
ing hired  all  those  lawyers  to  help  sub- 
vert and  undermine  the  purpose  of  the 
program,  we  then  find  that  the  adminis- 
tration, talking  about  reforms,  fails  to 
come  up  with  the  first  simple  require- 
ments of  welfare  reforms. 

It  is  said  that  one  must  register  for 
work  under  the  program.  The  Senator 
knows  as  well  as  I  do  that  it  is  not  In- 
tended to  put  those  people  to  work.  The 
very  statute  which  says  they  must  reg- 
ister to  work  would,  on  the  fact  of  it.  give 
50  excuses  for  them  not  to  work,  and  it 
does  not  provide  incentives  for  them  to  go 
to  work.  So  the  program  utterly  fails  of 
the  objective  stated  for  it.  So  it  has  not 
passed  the  Congress  because  of  its  failure 
to  do  that. 

As  one  who  wants  to  help  the  poor  and 
who  has  led  in  that  effort  year  after 
year,  let  me  state  that  merely  spending 
more  money  to  put  more  people  on  the 
rolls  is  not  the  answer.  The  taxpayers  are 
being  victimized  by  putting  on  the  rolls 
people  who  do  not  belong  there,  by  en- 
couraging them  to  lie,  steal,  and  cheat, 
when  the  incentive  ought  to  be  for  people 
to  strike  their  names  from  those  rolls  and 
try  to  Improve  their  condition.  It  is  a  far 
higher  form  of  charity  to  provide  help 
for  a  person  so  he  can  move  up  to  a  con- 
dition where  he  does  not  need  a  handout 
than  to  keep  him  on  relief. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  A  person  who 
has  made  a  more  detailed  study  of  this 
subject  than  anyone  else,  or  at  least  any 
other  Governor,  is  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan 
of  CaUfomia.  While  we  are  discussing 
welfare,  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  Gover- 
nor Reagan  for  going  so  thoroughly  into 
this  matter.  I  liave  talked  with  him  on 
the  telephone  several  times.  I  have  talked 
with  him  in  person.  I  have  had  letters 
from  him.  I  Uiink  he  has  made  a  thor- 
ough study  of  welfare  in  California, 
which  is  the  largest  State  in  the  Union. 
He  takes  a  view  very  similar  to  the  view 
expressed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  very  similar  to  the 
view  that  I  hold. 

It  had  not  occurred  to  me  until  this 
moment  that,  if  he  were  willing  tc  come 
east,  he  could  give  the  committee  a  good 
bit  of  information  that  would  be  helpful 
in  trying  to  shape  a  fair  and  reasonable 
and  desirable  welfare  program.  We  want 
to  help  the  poor  people.  I  think  we  have 
a  deep  obligation,  as  a  government  and 
as  individuals,  to  our  fellow  citizens  who 
are  physically  or  mentally  unable  to  earn 
a  living,  and  we  want  to  fulfill  that  obli- 
gation. 

As  far  as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  and  the 
Governor  of  California  are  concerned, 
one  of  the  abuses  in  the  welfare  system 
is  lack  of  work  incentives  and  the  fact 
that  persons  are  drawing  welfare  who 
In  some  cases  refuse  to  work. 

Mr.  LONG.  Of  course,  why  should  a 
person  not  refuse  to  work  if  he  cannot 
keep  any  of  it  when  he  goes  to  work? 

I  would  like  to  Invite  the  attention  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Bykd)  if  I  may,  to  the 
statements  I  am  about  to  make.  It  is  my 
nnderstandlng,  if  I  recall  correctly,  that 
•ome  years  ago  the  distinguished  Junior 


Senator  from  West  Virginia  investigated 
the  welfare  situation  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  when  he  was  chairmsm  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  dealing 
with  this  problem.  It  took  a  good  deal 
of  courage  to  confront  the  misguided 
people  who  seemed  to  feel  that,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  we  would  serve  the 
national  interest  by  loading  the  welfare 
roUs  with  people  who  had  no  right  to  be 
there. 

I  recall  that  the  Senator  was  chastised 
viciously  by  the  morning  newspapers, 
day  in  and  day  out.  But  the  Senate  sus- 
tained him,  because  he  was  doing  a  real 
Job  and  doing  what  the  national  interest 
required. 

If  I  recall  correctly,  the  Senator  dis- 
covered that  about  50  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple who  were  on  the  welfare  rolls  here  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  were  not  eligi- 
ble for  the  payments  they  were  receiving, 
or  approximately  50  percent.  With  the 
permission  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  if  that  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, vflth  the  understanding  that  I  do 
not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor  or  have  it 
counted  as  a  second  speech^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  response  to  the  query  by  the 
able  Senator  from  Louisiana,  may  I  say 
that  the  investigation  to  which  he  refers 
was  initiated  by  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
As  chairman  of  that  subcommittee  at 
that  time,  I  called  upon  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  to  join  with 
the  investigators  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Welfare  Department  in  conduct- 
ing a  Joint  investigation  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  of  the  ADC  caseload. 

Fifty-nine  percent  of  the  ADC  case- 
load in  the  District  of  Columbia  was  de- 
termined to  be  Ineligible — not  by  me,  but 
by  the  investigators  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  Welfare  Department,  working 
conjointly  with  the  General  Accounting 
Office  investigators. 

Having  discovered  that  rate  of  ineli- 
gibihty,  it  was  thought  by  the  subcom- 
mittee that  the  investigators  should  also 
examine  the  general  public  assistance 
caseload,  which  is  wholly  locally  fi- 
nanced. It  was  found  that  58  percent  of 
the  general  public  sissistance  caseload 
was  ineligible.  The  subcommittee  went 
from  there  to  the  caseload  involving  the 
permanently  «md  totally  disabled,  and  an 
Investigation  of  that  caseload  showed 
that  39  percent  of  those  who  were  on  the 
totally  and  permanently  disabled  case- 
load were  ineligible. 

So  of  the  three  caseloads — ADC.  gen- 
eral public  assistance,  and  the  aid  to  the 
permanently  and  totally  disabled — it  was 
found  that  59  percent,  58  percent,  and  39 
percent,  respectively,  of  the  recipients 
were  ineligible. 

So  the  Comptroller  General,  as  a  re- 
sult of  these  investigations,  supplied  to 
the  subcommittee  a  well-documented  re- 
port on  tiie  findings  and  conclusions 
which  was  disseminated  among  the  press 
media  and  publicized. 

Prior  to  that  time,  the  caseload  had 


been  constantly  rising  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  but,  upon  the  initiation  of  the 
investigation  and  subsequent  thereto  for 
a  period  of  many  months,  the  caseload 
went  down  with  each  ensuing  month,  un- 
til HEW  began  relsixing  its  regulations 
more  and  more,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  issued  certain  de- 
cisions, which  are  all  so  well  known — 
dealing  with  the  substitute  parent  rule 
suid  the  residency  rule — and  these  two 
factors,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the 
activities  of  so-called  antipoverty  pro- 
grams, caused  a  reversal  in  the  downward 
trend  in  the  welfare  caseload  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  supply  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  with  a  copy  of  the  Comp- 
troller General's  report  to  which  I  have 
made  reference. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  I  recall  correctly,  the 
pe<H>le  who  then  had  the  rolls  loaded 
down  so  that  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  caseload  did  not  belong  there  at  all 
now  have  it  back  that  way  again,  and 
apparently  have  escaped  the  scrutiny  of 
the  Seiiator  from  West  Virginia  to  the 
ix)int  where  the  ADC  rolls  last  year  ex- 
ceeded the  eligibility  by  53  percent;  is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  believe 
that  is  correct.  I  am  not  attempting  to 
keep  up  with  the  statistics  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  any  longer,  because 
it  is  not  my  responsibility  to  do  it,  and 
I  have  other  responsibilities  that  con- 
sume all  my  time.  But  according  to  the 
press  reports,  I  believe  that  is  substan- 
tially correct. 

Mr.  LONG.  Can  the  Senator  imagine 
anything  more  ridiculous?  It  was  found 
in  1963  that  half  the  people  on  the  rolls 
did  not  belong  there  to  begin  with.  In 
the  face  of  that  there  was  initiated  the 
so-called  "declaration  method"  of  ap- 
plying for  benefit,  which  meant  they 
would  put  a  person  on  welfare  purely  on 
his  ovra  word.  They  do  that  after  they 
had  already  found  59-percent  of  the  peo- 
ple on  the  rolls  did  not  belong  there?  How 
ridiculous  can  you  get? 

Obviously  we  will  save  a  great  deal  on 
welfare  if  we  bar  the  so-called  declara- 
tion method  and  investigate  the  actual 
need  of  applicants.  If  we  are  going  to 
make  24  million  more  people  eligible  to 
go  on  the  rolls,  more  than  twice  what  we 
have  now,  all  a  person  will  have  to  do  is 
get  himself  four  or  five  social  security 
numbers,  using  different  names,  he  can  go 
out  and  get  himself  on  welfare  four  or 
five  different  times. 

Furthermore,  the  Supreme  Court,  as 
the  Senator  so  well  knows,  has  declared 
unlawful  the  so-called  man  in  the  house 
rule  or  substitute  father  rule,  and  has  de- 
clared that  our  statute  does  not  permit 
a  residency  requirement  when,  in  our 
Judgment,  it  should  and  does.  I  think 
we  can  overcome  the  constitutional  dif- 
ficulty about  that  point,  but  it  is  now  so 
easy  for  a  person  to  get  on  the  welfare 
rolls  four  or  five  times  that  one  wonders 
why  everyone  on  the  welfare  rolls  does 
not  get  on  four  or  five  times. 

A  little  lady  out  in  Alameda  County, 
Ctillf.,  got  on  the  welfare  rolls  four  times 
in  one  office  when  she  was  not  eligible  at 
all.  Just  to  show  how  easy  It  Is.  In  Louisi- 
ana the  other  day  someone  came  in  the 
office  and  asked  to  go  on  welfare,  and  it 
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was  discovered  she  was  already  on  wel- 
fare four  times  with  all  her  children,  and 
would  have  been  on  five  times  except  that 
the  welfare  worker  who  put  her  on  the 
fourth  time  recognized  her  on  her  way 
out,  and  complained  about  the  fact  that 
the  person  was  asking  for  someone  else  to 
handle  her  case,  when  It  was  obvious  that 
she  had  taken  good  care  of  this  person 
by  recommending  the  maximum  amount 
the  last  time  she  had  seen  her.  Then  It 
was  discovered  that  this  person  was  using 
different  names  and  different  social  se- 
curity numbers,  tmd  was  cheating  the 
system. 

We  do  not  now  know  of  any  way — 
I  have  been  trying  to  And  one — to  pro- 
tect the  Government  from  being  cheated 
blind  with  that  technique  Unless  we  xise 
fingerprints,  it  absolutely  defies  reason 
to  know  how  we  are  §T>ing  to  detect  these 
multiple  social  security  numbers  or  even 
multiple  applications  and  multiple 
names.  One  could  even  use  the  same 
name  repeatedly,  in  areas  where  one 
lives  near  a  State  boimdary.  For  example. 
a  recipient  Uvlng  in  far  northeast  Louisi- 
ana could  also  apply  in  Arkansas  and 
Mississippi :  there  is  no  cross  reference  of 
the  welfare  rolls  in  those  States. 

And  now,  if  one  is  to  be  eligible  for  it 
upon  his  own  declaration — and  in  some 
States  apparently  they  can  even  get  on 
by  telephone,  or  they  can  just  take  the 
application  home  and  fill  in  whatever 
they  want  to.  and  that  is  worth  maybe 
$2,000  a  year  to  a  single  applicant — good- 
ness knows  how  many  of  them  are  using 
several  different  offices,  and  there  is  no 
way  to  check  any  of  it. 

When  we  have  the  experience  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  people  on  the  rolls  being 
ineligible,  how  can  we.  as  prudent  stew- 
ards of  a  public  trust,  vote  for  a  situa- 
tion that  leaves  it  wide  open  for  every- 
body to  absolutely  take  advantage  of  us 
and  steed  us  blind? 

I  see  by  the  press — one  of  the  hand- 
outs of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare — that  they  say  that 
the  cases  of  detectlbl-  fraud  are  only 
1  percent.  I  like  the  trick  phrases  they 
use:  "detectible  fraud."  That  means  that 
they  have  caught  only  1  percent.  That  is 
because  they  have  not  tried.  Anybody 
who  tried  would  catch  50  percent,  or  14 
percent,  as  the  GAO  detected  in  New 
York  City;  or  22  percent,  as  the  State 
authorities  detected  In  Nevada  a  month 
or  so  ago. 

All  this  is  going  on,  and  it  will  be- 
come worse  unless  we  do  something  to 
correct  it.  Those  types  of  corrections  are 
what  I  call  reform. 

This  Senator  is  perfectly  willing  to 
spend  more  money  to  help  needy  people, 
but  he  is  not  willing  to  have  the  people 
who  are  entitled  to  be  on  there  once 
go  on  there  4  or  5  times;  and  he  is  not 
willing  to  have  people  drawing  large 
amounts  of  welfare  payments  only  be- 
cause they  deny  that  they  know  who  the 
father  of  their  child  is,  when  they  know 
very  well  and  when  the  father  is  very 
well  able  to  support  that  child. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  wu 
on  television  the  other  dsiy.  and  he  ac- 
quitted himself  very  well  against  at  least 
one  questioner  who  wanted  to  embarrass 
the  Senator.  It  was  very  obvious.  The 


Senator  reported  that,  far  from  being 
cruel  with  regard  to  handling  the  wel- 
fare problem  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, he  simply  insisted  on  enforcing  the 
law;  and  by  enforcing  the  law.  a  great 
deal  of  additional  money  was  made 
available  to  people  who  belonged  on  the 
rolls.  That  is  how  this  Senator  thinks 
it  should  be  done. 

If  Government  aid  is  provided  only  to 
those  who  really  need  it  and  if  they  are 
encouraged  to  improve  their  condition, 
the  aid  will  go  much  further  and  will  be 
much  more  meaningful.  It  is  a  higher 
form  of  charity  to  help  a  person  to  help 
himself  than  it  Ls  merely  to  keep  him  on 
the  dole  forever. 

The  Senator  pointed  out  that,  thanks 
to  his  efforts,  he  not  only  saved  the 
Government  money,  but  also  made  it 
possible  for  those  who  remained  on  the 
rolls  to  have  a  great  deal  more,  because 
they  were  the  ones  entitled  to  help, 
not  the  people  who  were  ineligible. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
again  yield,  with  the  same  understand- 
ing? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  able 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  again  re- 
ferred to  my  efforts  in  connection  with 
work  on  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  some 
years  ago. 

May  I  say.  with  regard  to  the  declara- 
tion method.  I  think  no  fault  can  be 
found  with  the  declaration  method  with 
respect  to  certain  categories — for  ex- 
ample, aid  to  the  blind,  old  age  assist- 
ance, and  so  on.  But  the  trouble  with 
some  of  the  good  people  in  HEW  is  this — 
and  I  say  this  with  all  due  respect  for 
them:  Their  ideas  from  the  standpoint 
of  theory  do  not  prove  out  from  the 
standpoint  of  practicality.  So,  while  the 
declaration  method  is  all  right  and  is 
perhaps  advisable — and  I  would  support 
it  with  respect  to  the  two  caseloads  I 
have  referred  to — I  think  it  would  not 
work  with  respect  to  the  ADC  caseload. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  simply  has  never  been  will- 
ing to  face  up  to  the  t&ct  that  there  are 
people  on  the  welfare  caseloads  who  are 
not  eligible.  HEW  simply  has  been  un- 
willing to  confront  the  fact  that  investi- 
gations have  proved  that  great  numbers 
of  recipients  are  not  eligible. 

Prior  to  the  investigation  to  which  we 
alluded  a  moment  ago,  which  took  place 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  7.  8,  or  9 
years  ago.  the  Department  of  Health, 
Ekiucation,  and  Welfare  took  the  position 
that  in  the  District  of  Columbia  the  rate 
of  ineligibility  was  not  more  than  2  or 
3  percent,  certainly  less  than  5  percent. 
What  the  people  there  apparently  never 
have  learned  is  simply  that  one  cannot 
determine  ineligibility  by  shuffling  papers. 
It  requires  an  investigation  by  trained  In- 
vestigators who  know  how  to  systemati- 
cally go  about  checking  on  the  reported 
and  unreported  resources,  and  so  on,  of 
the  recipients. 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  who  heads  the  General  Account- 
ing OCBce — which  is  an  arm  of  Con- 
gress— stated  in  his  report  to  Congress, 
in  effect,  that  with  respect  to  the  ADC 
caseload,   the  caretaker  relatives  could 


not  be  depended  upon  to  give  the  true 
facts  with  regard  to  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  case.  They  Just  could 
not  be  trusted.  He  did  not  mean  that 
everyone  out  of  every  100  could  not  be 
trusted.  But,  in  the  main,  he  indicated 
that  "reliance  cannot  be  placed  on  the 
ADC  mothers  to  reveal  the  actual  condi- 
tions or  circumstances  which  have  a 
bearing  on  the  recipients'  eligibility  for 
financial  assistance." 

In  the  face  of  this,  nevertheless,  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  persisted  in  trying  to  get 
the  declaration  method  extended  to  the 
ADC  caseload — even  in  the  face  of  this 
clear  and  unequivocal  statement  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  based  on  very  careful 
investigation  of  the  caseloads  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

We  must  have  welfare  reform  in  this 
country.  We  have  to  have  it.  It  Is  long 
overdue.  But  just  to  send  up  a  mixed  bag 
to  the  Congress  and  write  "welfare  re- 
form" on  it  does  not  mean  that  it  is 
going  to  achieve  genuine  welfare  reform. 

As  is  often  said,  the  welfare  program 
is  a  "mess."  but  let  me  say  here  and 
now  that  HEW  has  contributed  its  share 
to  that  mess;  because  that  agency  has, 
in  recent  years,  persistently  insisted  upon 
easing  and  relaxing  the  regulations, 
making  it  easier  for  recipients  to  apply 
and  to  qualify  for  and  to  stay  on  public 
welfare.  HEW  has  encouraged  people  to 
go  on  welfare  by  forcing  the  States  to 
follow  such  regulations  and  gtiidelines 
as  have  opened  the  floodgates. 

Another  example  is  in  the  case  of  over- 
payments. If  a  social  security  recipient, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  receives  an 
overpayment:  if  he  gets  a  check  to  which 
he  is  not  entitled,  that  social  security 
recipient  Is  required  to  repay  to  the  Gov- 
ernment every  penny  of  that  overpay- 
ment. But  let  a  welfare  recipient  get  an 
overpayment,  and  he  is  not  required  to 
pay  that  money  back  if  it  is  an  agency 
error.  Senators  would  be  surprised  at 
the  thousands  of  dollars  Just  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  alone,  over  the  years, 
that  have  been  lost  by  virtue  of  over- 
payments to  welfare  recipients.  Of 
course,  there  is  the  other  side  of  the 
coin,  too.  There  are  underpayments.  But 
neither  can  be  defended. 

HEW,  in  my  Judgment,  while  it  does  a 
great  deal  of  good  work,  for  which  we  are 
all  thankful,  has  been  perhaps  the  chief 
culprit  in  the  creation  of  a  mess  out  of 
the  welfare  programs  in  this  coimtry. 

So  do  not  look  to  HEW.  may  I  say  to 
my  namesake  from  the  State  of  Virginia, 
to  tell  Congress  how  to  get  out  of  this 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  can  be  certain  of 
that.  

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  HEW 
helped  to  make  the  mess,  and  we  in  Con- 
gress will  have  to  find  some  way  to  bring 
about  reasonable  welfare  reform  in  this 
country.  We  owe  a  religioxis  duty:  we  owe 
a  civic  duty  to  the  people  of  our  country 
who  need  help  and  who  deserve  help. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  we  ought  to  find  a 
way  to  give  them  that  needed  help  with- 
out encouraging  more  and  more  people 
to  get  on  welfare  who  are  really  physical- 
ly and  mentally  able  to  find  work,  and 


to  do  a  good  day's  work,  and  who  are 
not  entitled  to  welfare.  I  am  for  man- 
power training  programs.  I  am  for  any 
feasible,  workable  and  compassionate 
approach  to  welfare  reform.  But  the 
package  that  was  sent  up  here  last  year 
labeled  "welfare  reform"  was  far  from 
being  welfare  reform.  We  will  never  re- 
form welfare  by  tripling  welfare  case- 
loads or  doubling  or  tripling  the  costs. 
There  has  to  be  a  better  way.  I,  for  one, 
tccept  my  responsibility,  along  with 
others  here,  to  try  to  find  that  better 
way.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee which  has  jurisdiction  over  such 
legislation,  however. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  very  much 
appreciate  what  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  said 
about  this  matter  because  I  am  certain 
in  my  mind  that  before  we  put  14  million 
people  on  the  rolls,  we  should  take  off 
about  1  million  that  do  not  belong  there, 
and  the  4  million  additional  proposed  to 
put  on  there  probably  we  will  find  we 
do  not  need  to  put  that  many  on,  and  we 
could  get  by  with  3  million  for  parallel 

purposes 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
is  speaking  of  14  million,  not  4  million; 
Is  he  not?  It  is  10  million  to  24  million? 
Mr.  LONG.  Yes;  I  stand  corrected.  I 
had  my  figures  confused.  The  Senator  is 
exactly  correct  and  I  thank  him  for  the 
correction. 

We  should  take  off  some  of  those  who 
do  not  belong  there.  Before  we  support 
a  child  on  the  theory  that  we  cannot 
find  the  father,  we  must  make  it  to  the 
mother's  advantage  to  help  us  find  the 
father.  Before  we  say  that  the  State  laws 
are  inadequate  to  make  the  father  pay, 
we  should  pass  a  law  that  will  give  the 
Federal  Government  the  right  to  sue  the 
fellow  and  make  him  support  the  child. 
The  Federal  Government  finds  itself  in 
the  position  of  having  the  child  left  on 
its  doorstep,  so  to  speak,  and  has  to  put 
up  the  cash  to  suw>ort  that  little  child. 
Having  provided  the  mother  with  the 
tools  to  pursue  the  father  and  make  him 
support  his  child,  Uien  we  should  allow 
her  to  keep  half  of  that  money,  say,  50 
percent  of  what  is  collected  from  the 
father. 

One  might  say  that  by  the  time  we  let 
mama  keep  half  of  what  she  collects 
from  papa,  as  a  result  of  expenses  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  bring  that 
about,  we  might  not  save  very  much.  The 
point  is  that  if  we  pursue  this  thing,  with 
diligence,  find  the  father,  and  make  him 
pay.  it  will  deter  others  from  running  off 
in  the  first  place. 

Many  of  those  who  are  taking  good 
care  of  their  former  wives  and  children 
are  doing  so  because  they  know  the  wife 
has  a  good  lawyer  working  for  her  who 
will  find  him  and  make  him  pay.  So  why 
should  not  that  same  approach  be  used 
with  regard  to  men  who  today  are  deny- 
ing the  paterrUty  of  their  children?  I  be- 
lieve that  they  would  cease  to  engage  in 
that  kind  of  immoral  conduct,  or  would 
begin  to  admit  paternity  and  begin  to 
support  their  children  rather  than  aban- 
don them  to  welfare. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  yield  again,  on  the  same 
understanding  as  before? 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Just  as 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  long  recommended  that 
overpayments  to  welfare  recipients  were 
largely  to  be  written  off  and  forgotten 
and  no  effort  made  to  collect  repayments 
of  overpayments,  especially  where  an 
agency  error  was  concerned,  the  same 
thing  can  be  said,  as  I  recall,  about  some 
of  the  details  concerning  the  FAP  pro- 
gram— and  if  I  am  in  error,  I  hope  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Pe- 
nance Committee  will  correct  me.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  program  initiedly  sent  up 
here  by  the  HEW  relegated  to  the  scrap- 
heap  the  family  planning  programs. 

It  has  been  quite  some  time  since  I  re- 
viewed the  initial  proposal,  but  it  ap- 
peared to  me.  much  of  my  chagrin  at  the 
time  that  HEW  recommended  a  lesser 
effort  from  the  standpoint  of  appropria- 
tions and :  uthorizatlons,  and  so  forth  for 
family  plaiming  among  welfare  re- 
cipients. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  I  may  interject  there, 
the  Senator  will  find  that  HEW  has  seen 
the  light  in  that  area.  The  bill  we  passed 
by  an  81-to-O  vote  will  move  In  the  right 
direction  on  family  planning.  It  is  liberal 
in  that  regard,  and  I  think  it  should  be. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  What  I 
was  saying  was,  the  Department  origi- 
nally was  willing  to  play  down  and  \m- 
dercut  that  very  important  program.  Am 
I  not  correct  on  that? 
Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  This 
shows  a  blindness  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  which  Is  absolutely  contrary  to 
all  realism.  This  country  will  never  be 
able  to  bring  the  welfare  caselotid  un- 
der control  imtll  something  is  done  to 
reverse  the  horrifying  trend  of  Illegiti- 
macy. Two  or  three  years  ago,  I  recall 
that  there  were  six  mothers  on  the  ADC 
caseload  In  the  District  of  Colimibla  who 
had  61  Illegitimate  children — all  on  wel- 
fare. That  Is  10  illegitimate  children 
apiece. 

There  was  another  group  of  10  moth- 
ers who  had  90  illegitimate  children,  all 
on  welfare.  That  Is.  nine  children  each. 
Another  group  of  21  mothers  had  168 
illegitimate  children;  all  on  welfare.  That 
is  eight  children  apiece. 

One  could  go  on  and  on  and  on  with 
those  who  had  seven  each,  and  six  each, 
and  five  each. 

This  is  not  said  in  criticism  of  the 
illegitimate  child  or  in  criticism  of  the 
woman  who  makes  one  mistake  or  even 
two  mistakes.  But  when  it  gets  to  where 
there  are  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  10, 
and  11  illegitimate  chUdren  In  a  family 
unit,  In  which  there  are  as  many  as  seven 
different  fathers,  then  something  Is 
wrong.  It  Is  a  problem  which  HEW 
and  Congress  should  try  in  a  compas- 
sionate way  to  correct  and  solve. 

It  was  for  this  reason,  I  know,  that 
Senator  Tydings,  of  Maryland,  who  Is  no 
longer  in  this  body,  was  so  interested  In 
trying  to  encourage  family  planning  pro- 
grams. It  wsis  for  this  reason  that  I 
sought,  while  acting  as  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  the 
Ertstrict  of  Colimibla,  to  encourage  the 
provision  of  family  planning  informa- 


tion, and  so  forth,  to  welfare  recipients 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  all  this  merely  to 
say  again  that  HEW  has  just  been  unable 
to  see  the  facts  as  they  are  and  to  come 
up  with  a  realistic  program  for  trying  to 
help  these  people  who  qualify  for  help 
and  who  ought  to  be  given  assistance, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  ridding  the  case- 
loads of  people  who  are  not  eligible.  This 
is  a  duty  owed  to  tiie  taxpayer. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  stands  to  reason  that  all 
seven  fathers  of  the  children  by  that  one 
mother  would  be  a  lot  more  interested  in 
family  planning  if  each  one  was  con- 
fronted by  a  petition  and  subsequently  a 
court  order  requiring  him  to  pay  support 
to  the  children.  All  of  them  would  be  a 
lot  more  responsible  in  their  conduct. 
That  is  one  phase  of  welfare  reform  that 
has  been  neglected  by  this  bill.  Nothing 
is  accomplished  along  that  line  in  the  bill 
the  administration  sent  up.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  one  version  of  their  bill  even  said 
that  some  welfare  recipients  would, 
henceforth,  have  to  pay  for  any  family 
planning  services  they  desired. 

Can  you  imagine  smyone  sending  up  a 
bill  to  put  an  additional  14  million  peo- 
ple on  the  welfare  rolls  without  begin- 
ning to  correct  any  of  the  evils  but  to 
grandfather  it  all  in?  Brush  it  all  under 
the  rug  and  build  on  top  of  it. 

This  Senator  will  do  his  best.  I  appre- 
ciate the  help  of  the  two  distinguished 
Senators  from  Virginia  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. They  realize  the  problem  and  they 
will  do  their  best  to  try  to  provide  real 
welfare  reform,  welfare  reform  that 
seeks  to  make  good  citizens  out  of  people 
that  are  presently  more  of  a  burden  than 
a  help  to  society. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  mentioned 
a  new  point  In  the  discussion,  a  point 
that  one  very  seldom  hears. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  brought 
out  the  fact  that  the  new  proposals  carry 
a  grandfather  clause.  They  "grand- 
father" in  everyone  who  is  on  welfare. 
As  the  Senator  pointed  out  also,  it 
uses  that  sls  a  starting  point  and  then 
adds  14  million  persons  to  the  welfare 
rolls. 

It  seems  to  me  that  to  say  that  every- 
one on  welfare  should  remain  on  welfare 
and  get  the  same  benefits  he  Is  now 
getting  without  regard  to  whether  he 
should  or  should  not  be  in  that  category 
is  not  a  very  good  proposal. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  I  am  betrajring  a  confidence 
when  I  report  for  the  record  that  before 
this  Congress  met,  the  advice  of  this 
Senator  was  sought  as  to  what  should 
be  done  with  regard  to  the  family  as- 
sistance plan  in  this  Congress. 

It  was  my  advice  that  the  same  pro- 
gram that  was  sent  up  last  year  should 
not  be  sent  up  this  year,  that  those  who 
wanted  to  ask  Congress  to  act  on  behalf 
of  the  swimlnlstratlon  ought  to  try  to  de- 
termine why  It  is  that  those  honorable 
men  who  have  always  voted  for  the  high 
figure  with  respect  to  such  matters  would 
not  support  the  plan.  Obviously,  there 
must  have  been  something  wrong  with 
It  when  the  men  who  have  always  been 
willing  to  vote  for  the  high  figure  time 
after  time  would  not  support  the  plan. 
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Whether  It  Is  known  or  not,  there  Is 
not  any  overwhelming  demand  for  the 
adoption  of  the  plan.  The  overwhelming 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  taxpayers  Is 
that  we  clean  up  this  whole  mess.  The 
family  assistance  plan  is  a  case  of  build- 
ing new  problems  on  top  of  old  problems 
and  sweeping  the  mischief  under  the 
rug.  This  does  nothing  about  what  Is 
wrong  with  the  program.  It  only  makes 
it  worse  rather  than  better  and  adds  14 
million  additional  people  to  the  welfare 
rolls. 

Until  progress  is  made  in  that  direc- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  that  It  is  an  out- 
rage to  hold  those  poor  old  social  security 
recipients  as  hostage,  to  hold  their  mea- 
ger 10- percent  increase  hostage  to  push 
through  some  kind  of  a  legislative  mon- 
strosity when  the  administration  is  not 
in  a  position  to  tell  Congress  what  the 
proposal  will  be.  so  far  as  I  am  able  to 
determine. 

Does  the  Senator  know  what  the  lat- 
est version  of  the  family  assistance  plan 
is?  I  do  not. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  do  not  have 
the  slightest  idea. 

Mr.  LONG.  Yet  the  people  who  clearly 
deserve  and  need  a  cost-of-living  in- 
crease In  their  social  security  benefits  as 
well  as  the  disabled  and  the  elderly  peo- 
ple would  be  held  hostage  until  the  ad- 
ministration decided  what  it  wanted  to 
recommend  in  the  way  of  welfare  reform. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  think  it  im- 
portant that  the  increase  In  the  social 
security  benefits  be  brought  before  Con- 
gress and  passed. 

As  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  pointed 
out.  this  Congress  wants  to  give  an  in- 
crease in  social  security  benefits  to  the 
older  people.  They  deserve  it.  The  in- 
flation they  are  experiencing  Justifies 
it.  Congress  passed  it  last  year;  the  Sen- 
ate passed  it  last  year.  Congress  ought 
to  pa.-:s  that  increase  in  social  security 
benefits,  as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
mentioned,  and  not  tie  it  to  a  program 
that  is  very  complex  and  that  under  the 
best  of  conditions  is  going  to  take  a  long 
time  for  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
consider. 

I  think  it  Is  very  wrong  and  is  very 
unjust.  It  works  a  great  hardship  on  so 
many  elderly  people  of  our  Nation  not 
to  pass  the  social  security  benefit  in- 
crease. They  are  entitled  to  it.  There 
should  be  a  10- percent  Increase  in  social 
security  benefits.  The  Senate  voted  for 
that  increase  last  Decemt)er.  The  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  voted  that  way 
last  September.  I  believe  it  was. 

Congress  is  almost  unanimous  in  giv- 
ing an  increase  in  the  benefits  to  those 
people  on  social  security.  I  think  we 
ought  to  do  it. 

This  is  now  February.  When  we  re- 
turn from  the  Lincoln  Day  recess, 
February  will  be  more  than  half  over. 
It  is  not  logical  or  Justified  to  hold  the 
social  security  bill  hostage  to  another 
bill  merely  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to 
get  the  second  bill  passed.  That  is  about 
what  is  happening. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  what  is  hap- 
pening is  that  a  blU  that  passed  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  81  to  0  is  being  held 
hostage.  One  does  not  have  to  ask  how 


anyone  voted.  If  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate was  here,  he  voted  for  the  bUl.  It 
was  unanimous.  However,  the  bill  is  now 
bemg  held  up  while  the  House  tries  to 
add  to  It  a  very  controversial  matter,  the 
details  of  which  no  one  In  Congress 
really  knows.  I  assume  then  that  we  are 
to  k)e  asked  to  rush  it  through  l^efore  we 
have  had  a  chance  to  even  study  it. 

If  the  family  assistance  plan  is  to  be 
made  a  part  of  the  social  measure,  I 
for  one  would  insist  that  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  debate,  discuss,  consider, 
and  vote  on  every  suggestion  that  any 
Senator  wants  to  make,  such  as  the  ones 
that  were  agreed  to  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, to  try  to  undo  some  of  the  very 
unfortunate  court  decisions  which  had 
the  effect  of  enormously  Increasing  the 
welfare  burden  on  the  taxpayers  by  add- 
ing to  the  rolls  people  who  were  never 
intended  to  be  on  those  rolls. 

If  we  do  not  act  in  the  area  of  reform. 
we  have  no  business  calling  this  measure 
welfare  reform.  There  is  no  reform  in  it. 
There  is  only  a  big  Increase  in  cost. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
jrielding  to  me.  I  had  not  intended  to  take 
so  long. 

I  think  it  well  that  the  record  reflect 
that  some  of  us  are  concerned  about  this 
matter. 

I  congratulate  this  dei>artment  that  at 
long  last  it  has  made  tills  meager  step 
in  the  right  direction  to  assure  that  at 
least  in  the  District  of  Columbia  a  mother 
will  not  be  penalized  because  she  wants 
to  work  to  support  her  children. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
if  they  want  a  pilot  program.  I  think  that 
there  is  no  better  place  than  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
There  would  be  no  better  place  than  the 
District  of  Columbia.  It  is  close  enough 
so  that  Congress  can  send  out  investiga- 
tors to  see  how  the  plan  is  working. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, would  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
yield  once  again  to  me  with  the  same 
understanding  as  before? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  ft  m 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  congratulate  the  able  Seiuitor 
from  Louisiana  on  the  attitude  he  has 
expressed  with  respect  to  the  need  for 
an  increase  In  social  security  benefits  and 
with  respect  to  the  haste  that  ought  to  I  e 
made  in  providing  that  Increase.  I  would 
hope  that  he  will  do  whatever  he  can 
to  sever  from  a  proposed  social  security 
Increase  any  other  legislation. 

I  am  for  welfare  reform.  I  want  to 
see  this  Congress  come  forward  with  a 
workable,  feasible,  and  wise  welfau-e  re- 
form package.  But  if  it  cannot  stand  on 
its  own  two  feet  without  holding  as  its 
hostage  an  Increase  for  our  social  secu- 
rity recipients,  then  it  is  not  a  welfare 
reform  package  worthy  of  the  name.  It 
ought  to  be  able  to  stand  on  its  own  bot- 
tom and  pass  on  its  own  merits. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  do  whatever 
he  can  to  prevent  a  social  security  in- 
crease from  being  held  hostage  in  order 
to  Insure  passage  of  a  dubious  welfare  re- 
form package.  I  think  both  blUs  should 


stand  on  their  own,  and  certainly  these 
millions  of  elderly  people  who  are  backed 
further  into  a  comer  by  spirallng  living 
costs  and  have  to  depend  on  that  little 
social  security  check  should  not  have  to 
wait  another  6,  8,  or  10  months  while 
Congress  enacts  welfare  reform.  They 
should  have  their  Increase  now  and  it 
should  be  made  retroactive  to  January  1. 
I  hope  the  chairman  does  what  he 
can  to  bring  that  measure  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  soon  after  it  comes  from 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Let  us 
give  the  old  folks  what  they  have  com- 
ing to  them  and  give  it  now.  Welfare  re- 
form should  be  made  to  sink  or  swim  on 
its  own,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  genuine 
welfare  reform. 

Mr.  LONG.  As  the  Senator  knows,  the 
bill  we  passed  by  a  vote  of  81  to  0  could 
be  passed  again  by  a  vote  of  81  to  0  today 
or  tomorrow  if  we  coiild  get  it  to  third 
reading  and  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes.  I 
compliment  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  other  measure  would 
have  grave  difficulty  passing  either 
Hou^e  on  its  own  merits.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  tragic  mistake  to  try  to  hold  these 
tens  of  millions  of  people  who  have  to 
rely  on  social  security  as  hostages  to  pass 
a  measure  that  could  not  t*  passed 
otherwise.  But  it  would  not  be  hard  to 
pass  the  bill  which  has  already  been 
passed  by  a  vote  of  81  to  0. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia.  I  express  the  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  sever  from  the  social  security 
bill  any  other  legislation,  whether  it  be 
the  welfare  proposal  or  any  other  legisla- 
tion, because  I  think  it  is  very  important 
that  an  increase  in  social  security  bene- 
fits be  forthcoming  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date. 

Congress,  including  the  Senate,  has 
promised  the  elderly  people  of  our  Na- 
tion, those  who  must  live  on  social 
security  and  who  are  so  hard  hit  by  infla- 
tion, an  increase  in  benefits.  I  see  no 
reason  why  that  Increase  should  be  with- 
held. I  will  vote  to  sever  auiy  other  legis- 
lation from  that  measure  that  would 
have  the  effect  of  delaying  the  benefits 
that  I  think  the  elderly  people  are  en- 
titled to. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TO  11:45  KM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today 
it  stand  in  recess  until  11:45  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR KENNEDY   TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  &sk  imanlmous  consent  that 
tomorrow,  immediately  following  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Journal,  if  there  is  no  ob- 
jection, and  the  recognition  of  the  major- 
ity leader  and  the  minority  leader  under 
the  previous  order,  if  they  so  desire,  the 
able  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
KiNKEDY)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon 
the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kkn- 
NiDY)  tomorrow,  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, not  to  exceed  45  minutes,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  50— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO 
AMEND   RULE   XXII 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  question 
of  the  limits  to  which  Senate  debate 
should  be  subject  is  highly  important.  It 
Is  important  to  the  Members  of  this 
body  and  to  the  American  people.  Free 
and  unfettered  discussion  of  issues  before 
the  Senate  has  Ijeen  a  cornerstone  of  our 
procedure  since  the  first  Congress.  Pro- 
tection of  a  minority  from  tyrannical 
abuse  by  the  majority  is  a  unique  feature 
of  our  legislative  process.  This  safeguard, 
this  safety  valve  against  intemperate, 
hasty  and  ill-considered  action  has 
served  as  a  valuable  element  of  our  con- 
stitutional processes  over  the  years. 

The  wisdom  of  Congress  and  it  con- 
tributions to  the  life  of  the  Nation  are 
not  measures  only  in  the  rolls  of  bills 
which  have  received  approval.  Another 
and  sometimes  a  more  accurate  gage  of 
congressional  sagacity  and  foresight 
might  be  found  by  sifting  through  the 
proposals  which  died  from  committee  in- 
action, outright  floor  defeat  and  suffo- 
cation by  filibuster.  Of  course,  from  time- 
to-time,  meritorious  and  highly  worth- 
while legislation  has  been  blocked,  and 
the  good  intentions  and  commendable 
goals  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  been  frustrated  by  con- 
siderably less  than  a  majority  of  the 
Senate. 

DANGKB  or  PABALTSIS 

It  is  one  thing  to  provide  protection 
against  majoritarian  absolutism;  It  Is 
another  thing  again  to  enable  a  vexa- 
tious or  imreasonlng  minority  to  paralyze 
the  Senate  and  America's  legislative 
process  along  with  it. 

During  the  last  Congress,  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  Govermnent  was  subject 
to  considerable  criticism,  not  all  of  It 
unfounded  This  criUclsm,  generally, 
took  the  Congress  to  task  for  its  appar- 
ent incapacity  to  dispose  of  its  workload 


In  the  time  allotted  to  it  and  for  Its  fail- 
ure to  give  decisive  attention  to  many 
of  the  crucial  Issues  facing  the  Nation. 

Specifically,  this  criticism  often  cen- 
tered on  the  Senate  and  rule  XXII.  Per- 
haps no  single  feature  of  Senate  proce- 
dure has  been  subjected  to  such  heated 
discussion  as  the  portion  of  rule  XXII 
requiring  a  two-third  vote  to  Invoke  clo- 
ture upon  debate. 

The  reaction  to  this  criticism  has 
varied.  Some  have  maintained  stanchly 
varied.  Some  have  maintained  staunchly 
that  rule  XXH,  as  it  is  written,  must  re- 
main and  that  any  alteration  of  it  would 
be  dangerous  and  highly  imdesirable. 
Others  have  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme 
and  demanded  the  complete  abolition  of 
rule  XXn  and  establishment  of  debate 
at  majority  suffrance.  There  have  been 
others  who  have  sought  a  middle  groimd, 
who  feel  that  extended  but  not  unlimited 
debate  is  a  worthwhile  and  valuable  ele- 
ment of  the  Senate's  processes.  I  count 
myself  among  this  niunber,  for  after 
studying  the  history  and  precedents  of 
rule  XXn  and  having  lived  and  operated 
under  the  rule  for  the  full  91st  Congress, 
I  believe  its  spirit.  If  not  Its  present  let- 
ter, is  necessary  and  merits  retention. 

THE  THBITST  OF  REFORM 

Over  the  years,  the  proponents  of 
amending  rule  XXII  have  suggested  a 
number  of  alternatives.  The  current,  and 
to  date  most  well-received,  proposal  Is 
to  change  the  number  necessary  to  In- 
voke cloture  from  two-thirds  of  those 
Senators  present  and  voting  to  three- 
fifths.  It  is  perhaps  the  logical  step,  three- 
fifths  being  the  only  fraction  between 
two- thirds  and  one-half  which  comes  out 
to  whole  Senators.  But  I  believe  that  an 
immediate  substitution  of  three-fifths 
for  two-thirds  might  present  too  great 
an  opportunity  for  hasty  decision  and 
ra^h  action.  To  my  mind,  it  has  seemed 
that  a  gradual  shift  In  the  vote  require- 
ment, geared  to  the  length  of  debate  and 
the  consideration  given  to  the  Invocation 
of  cloture,  would  be  most  advantageous 
and  desirable.  Therefore,  I  am  present- 
ing an  Edtematlve  to  the  proposal  offered 
by  the  Senators  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  and  my  senior  colleague  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson). 

A  COMPROMISE  SOLUTION 

My  alternative  would  be  to  reduce  by 
one  the  number  of  votes  required  to 
limit  debate  each  time  a  cloture  petition 
Is  voted  upon.  On  the  first  vote,  an  aCBrm- 
ative  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
and  voting  would  be  required  to  Institute 
cloture;  on  the  second  vote,  two-thirds 
less  one  of  the  Senators  present  and  vot- 
ing would  be  required;  on  the  third  vote, 
two-thirds  less  three,  and  so  on  until 
the  point  of  three-fifths  of  those  present 
and  voting  were  reached.  If  all  100  Sen- 
ators were  present  and  voting  it  would 
require  8  separate  votes  on  any  given 
issue  to  move  from  a  two-thirds  to  three- 
fifths  requirement,  or  from  61  to  60  votes. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  proposition 
Is  a  valid  and  acceptable  compromise.  It 
preserves  the  present  safeguards  of  the 
two-thirds  requirement,  but  It  also  ad- 
mits the  element  of  gradual  and  respon- 
sible change.  I  commend  this  suggested 
amendment  to  rule  XXn  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  and  offer  It  in  the  hope 


that  it  may  provide  a  basis  upon  which 
we  might  eUl  agree. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Taft)  .  The  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  rescriutlon  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  50),  which 
reads  as  follows,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

S.  Res.  60 

Resolved,  That  paragraph  2  of  rule  XXTT 
oi  the  Standing  RxUes  of  the  Senate  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"2.  (a)  II  at  any  time,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  rule  HI  or  r\Ue  VI  or  any 
other  rule  of  Ibe  Senate,  a  motion,  signed  by 
sixteen  Senators,  to  bring  to  a  close  the  de- 
bate upon  any  measure,  motion,  or  other 
matter  pending  before  the  Senate,  or  the 
unfinished  business.  Is  presented  to  the  Sen- 
ate pursuant  to  this  subparagraph,  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  shall  at  once  state  the  motion 
to  the  Senate,  and  one  hour  after  the  Senate 
meets  on  the  following  calendar  day  but  one, 
be  shall  lay  the  motion  before  the  Senate  and 
direct  that  the  Secretary  call  the  roll,  and. 
upon  the  ascertainment  that  a  quorum  Is 
present,  the  Presiding  Officer  shall,  without 
debate,  submit  to  the  Senate  by  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  the  question: 

"  'Is  it  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
debate  shall  be  brought  to  a  close?' 

"And  if  that  question  shall  be  decided  In 
the  affirmative  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
Senators  present  and  voting,  then  said  meas- 
ure, motion,  or  other  matter  pending  before 
the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business,  shall 
be  the  unfinished  business  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  business  until  di^osed  of. 

"Thereafter  no  Senator  shall  be  entitled  to 
speak  in  all  more  than  one  hour  on  the  meas- 
ure, motion,  or  other  matter  pending  before 
the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business,  the 
amendments  thereto,  and  motions  affecting 
the  same,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Presiding  Officer  to  keep  the  time  of  each 
Senator  who  speaks.  Except  by  unanimous 
consent,  no  amendment  shall  be  in  order  af- 
ter the  vote  to  bring  the  debate  to  a  close, 
unless  the  same  has  been  presented  and  read 
prior  to  that  time.  No  dilatory  motion,  or 
dilatory  amendment,  or  amendment  not  ger- 
mane shall  be  In  order.  Points  of  order,  in- 
cluding questions  of  relevancy,  and  appeals 
from  the  decision  of  the  Presiding  Officer, 
shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

"(b)  If.  upon  a  vote  taken  on  a  motion 
presented  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (a) ,  the 
Senate  fails  to  impose  a  limitation  of  debate 
with  respect  to  a  measure,  motion,  or  other 
matter  pending  before  the  Senate,  or  the  un- 
finished business,  subsequent  motions  for 
the  piiipose  of  limitation  of  debate  may  be 
made  with  respect  to  the  same  measure,  mo- 
tion, matter,  or  unfinished  business.  Such 
subsequent  motions  shall  be  made  in  the 
manner  provided  by,  and  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of,  subparagraph  (a) ,  except  that  the 
affirmative  vote  required  to  bring  to  a  cloae 
debate  upon  that  measure,  motion,  matter, 
or  unfinished  business  shall  be  reduced  by 
one  vote  on  the  second,  and  by  one  additional 
vote  on  each  succeeding,  occasion  on  which 
the  question  whether  debate  shall  be  brought 
to  a  cloee  is  submitted  to  the  Senate  with 
respect  to  that  measure,  motion,  matter,  or 
unfinished  business.  Such  reduction  in  the 
number  of  affirmative  votes  required  for  the 
limitation  of  debate  shall  continue  until  the 
SLffirmative  vote  so  required  for  that  purpose 
shall  have  been  reduced  to  three-fifths  of  the 
Sen&tors  present  and  voting.  Thereafter,  the 
requirement  of  an  affirmative  vote  of  three- 
fifths  of  the  Senators  present  and  voting 
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■ball  not  b«  further  reduced  upon  any  vote 
taken  on  any  later  motion  made  pursuant  to 
this  subparagraph  with  respect  to  that  meaa- 
\ire,  motion,  matter,  or  unflnlahed  buslneea." 


THE  APPALACHIAN   REGIONAL 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  wish  the  Record  to  correct  a 
misunderstanding;  of  my  position  with 
regard  to  the  extex^ion  of  the  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Development  Act.  I  under- 
stand that  a  memorandum.  Legislative 
Daily  of  Tuesday,  February  2,  1971.  has 
been  circulated  in  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce  which  reads  as  follows: 

Senator  Byrd  of  Weet  Virginia  expressed 
oppoeltlon  to  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission, ani  was  Joined  by  Senator  Baker 
who  expressed  his  support  of  revenue  shar- 
ing but  strongly  opposed  abolishing  regional 
commissions,  page  S  607.  Senator  Ervln  also 
expressed  his  oppoeltlon — page  S.  624. 

I  am  today  writing  a  letter  to  the  Hon- 
orable Maurice  H.  Stans.  Secretary  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  call- 
ing his  attention  to  this  incorrect  report 
with  respect  to  what  I  recently  said  on 
the  Senate  floor  regarding  the  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Commission. 

Instead  of  expressing  opposition  to  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission,  the 

CONGRESSIONAt    RECORD    Will    ShOW    that    I 

am  a  cosponsor  of  current  legislation  to 
provide  for  the  extension  of  programs 
imder  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  for  4  years.  The  Record 
also  shows  positively  that  I  am  in  vigor- 
ous opposition  to  any  efforts  to  abolish 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission. 

So  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  the  "Summary  of  the  Leg- 
islative Daily  for  the  Secretary";  my 
letter  of  February  10,  1971,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
correcting  the  statement  in  the  memo 
which  has  been  supplied  to  him;  and  a 
recapitulation  of  my  statement  which 
appeared  on  page  S607  of  the  Congres- 
sioNu.  RicoRD,  the  statement  being  en- 
titled "The  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
miasloD." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SxTMMAaT  or  LccisLATrvT  Daily  ron  thb 
S«CRrrA«T 

SXNAlT 

Joint  EconooUc  Committee  will  begin 
hearings  Friday,  February  5,  on  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  report  Hearings  will  con- 
tmue  on  February  8,  9,  10,  17,  18.  19.  and 
during  the  week  of  February  22.  Secretary 
Stans  has  been  Invited   to  teetUy. 

Senate  yeetarday  received  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  a  draft  of  propoeed  legis- 
lation providing  relief  In  certain  patent  and 
trademarks  ca«ee.  which  was  referred  to  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  Also  received  were  the 
annual  reports  of  the  Osarka.  Ooaatal  Plains, 
and  New  England  Regional  Commissions — 
aU  or  which  were  referred  to  Public  Works 
Committee. 

Senator  Btbo  of  West  Virginia  nun— ml 
oppocttloo  to  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Oommlanton.  and  waa  joined  by  Senator 
Baxxa  who  espreaeed  his  support  of  revenue 
aharlng  but  statmgly  opposed  abollahlng  re- 
gional commlsalons.  page  S.607.  Senator 
Kvnf  also  expressed  his  opposition — page 
8.SM. 


Senator  Bcnnttt  placed  in  the  Rkcokd  a 
speech  by  IJeputy  Assistant  Secretary  Harold 
Scott  on  trade  poUcy  for  the  I970'3.  page 
8.638. 

ROtrSB 

None. 

U.S.    SXMATB. 
COMMrrTKS  ON   APPSOPaiATIONS. 

Watliington,  D.C.,  February  10,  1971. 
Hon.  MAcaicx  H.  Stans. 
Secretary,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAa  Mji.  Skcuttakt:  It  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  a  misunderstanding  of  my 
poaltlon  with  regard  to  the  proposed  exten- 
sion of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  has  been  circulated  within  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  According 
to  the  enclosed  copy  of  a  Legislative  Sum- 
mary, which  I  am  advised  was  prepared  for 
your  Information,  It  would  appear  that  you 
have  been  Incorrectly  advised  that  I  have 
expressed  opposition  to  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission. 

On  the  contrary,  I  am  a  co-sponsor  of  cur- 
rent legislation  to  provide  for  the  extension 
of  programs  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  for  four  years.  I  have  stated 
positively  that  I  am  In  vigorous  opposition 
to  any  efforts  to  abolish  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission.  The  enclosed  excerpt 
from  the  February  1  Congressional  Record 
carries  the  report  of  my  remarks  In  the 
Senate  on  that  date  In  behalf  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion. 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  your  taking 
such  action  as  may  be  Indicated  to  clarify 
the  record  In  this  matter  within  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce. 

With  kind  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

RoBCXT  C.  Btkd. 

U.S.  Senator. 

Thb  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 

Mr.  Btbd  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
It  is  reported  that  the  administration  wlU 
seek  to  eliminate  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  program,  and  rechannel  the 
funds  which  have  been  going  to  the  ARC 
Into  the  proposed  revenue-sharing  plan. 

As  I  understand  the  proposal,  the  abolition 
of  the  ARC  would  take  place  at  the  end  of 
the  current  year.  The  fiscal  year  1972  budget, 
which  has  Just  come  to  Congress,  contains 
$382  million  for  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  programs,  compared  with  $293 
million  budgeted  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  vlgoroiisly  oppose  any 
efforts  to  abolish  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission.  The  ARC.  In  Itself,  Is  a  new  Idea 
In  Federal-State  relations.  And  It  has  repre- 
sented a  successful  Idea,  although.  In  the  5 
years  that  the  program  has  been  operative.  It 
has  not  had  sufficient  time  to  realize  Its  full 
worth. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
grew  out  of  an  unusual  Federal-State  con- 
cept that  the  Federal  Qovemment  ought  to 
assist  underdeveloped  areas  of  our  country 
to  realize  their  ftill  pKTtential — a  concept  as 
valid  as  the  revenue-sharing  proposal  which 
the  administration  has  asked  Congress  to 
consider. 

Many  Important  projects  such  as  highway 
construction  are  underway  or  In  the  plan- 
ning stages,  and  It  would  be  foolish,  in  my 
Judgment,  to  change  the  signals  now.  To 
undertake  a  program  with  the  special  aim  of 
assisting  a  relatively  poor  region  to  pull  Itself 
up  economically,  and  then  to  terminate  the 
program  before  It  has  time  to  accomplish  Its 
objective,  would  be  moot  unwise. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
programs  are  neceaaarUy  long  range;  and 
they  put  the  emphaals  exactly  where  the 
administration  has  said  It  wants  the  em- 
phasis put — on  local  planning  and   IxUtia- 
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tlve.  No  Appalachian  program  can  be  under- 
taken unless  It  springs  from  the  grassroots! 
That  Is  part  of  the  concept,  and  It  is  what 
the  administration  has  said  it  wants  to 
achieve  in  Its  revenue-sharing  plan. 

If  the  special  status  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountain  region  is  removed  by  abollahlng 
the  ARC.  then  I  fear  that  the  emphasis 
which  has  been  placed  on  the  very  real  needs 
of  the  region  will  be  swallowed  up  by  the 
demands  for  revenue  which  are  sure  to  come 
from  aU  60  States. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  should  this  unique 
program  not  be  abandoned,  it  should  also 
be  expanded  to  other  underdeveloped  areas; 
and,  indeed,  that  was  the  original  idea.  In 
my  Judgment,  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  should  be  extended  for  a  pe- 
riod sufficient  to  allow  completion  of  the 
entire  program  that  Is  currently  underway; 
and.  In  addition,  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  possible  creation  of  other  Ap- 
palachian-type programs  In  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Mr  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  Bran  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
do  I  have  time  remaining? 

The  PaxsiDCNT  pro  tempore.  Yes. 

Mr.  Btrd  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Baker.  Mr,  President.  I  have  asked  the 
Senator  to  yield  only  for  a  moment  so  that  I 
may  express  my  entire  agreement  with  him 
on  the  statement  he  Just  made  with  respect 
to  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission.  My 
position  In  this  respect  may  be  unique.  I  was 
one  of  the  first  and  I  am  one  ol  the  most 
ardent  backers  of  Federal  revenue  sharing, 
the  concept  set  forth  In  the  Prcoldenfs  sute 
of  the  Union  message.  I  Intend  to  introduce 
a  bill  to  Implement  the  first  of  those  two 
objectives. 

I  am  also  an  advocate  of  the  regional  con- 
cept AS  developed  by  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission  over  the  years.  I  do  not 
think  the  two  concepts  are  inconsistent.  I 
think  they  can  exist  side  by  side 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Bran  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 


3  744 — INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  TO 
AMEND  SECTION  214(B)  OF  THE 
APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DEVEL- 
OPMENT ACT  OP  1965 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  today  introducing  a  bill 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  senior  col- 
league, Mr.  Randolph,  to  amend  section 
214(b)  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965.  and  to  allow  the 
Federal  Government  to  provide  100-per- 
cent funding  for  improvements  at  Ap- 
palachian airports  that  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Administration  Judges  as  necessary 
to  enhance  airport  safety. 

At  present,  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration is  restricted  to  50-percent 
fimding  for  certain  safety  improvement 
projects  at  airports,  and  the  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Commission  Is  permitted  to 
contribute  an  additional  30  percent  of 
the  fimds  required.  The  total  Federal 
contribution,  however,  carmot  exceed  80 
percent  of  the  project's  cost,  with  the 
final  20  percent  coming  frcHn  local 
sources. 

The  Appalachian  area  Is  a  prime  ex- 
ample of  how  this  logic  can  fail.  There 
are  many  airports  In  Appalachla  where 
safety  improvements  must  be  made,  but 
where  there  Is  not  sufficient  revenue  at 
the  local  level  to  meet  the  20 -percent 
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requirement.  Some  of  these  needed 
safety  improvements  run  into  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars.  Therefore, 
it  is  often  difficult,  and  sometimes  im- 
possible, for  communities  in  Appalachla 
to  meet  the  fimding  requirements  im- 
posed upon  them. 

I  believe  this  restriction  for  improv- 
ing the  safety  of  our  airports  should  be 
lifted,  Mr.  President,  because  we  can- 
not allow  the  safety  of  our  citizens  trav- 
eling by  air  to  depend  on  whether  there 
la  sufficient  revenue  at  the  local  level  to 
Insure  a  modem  airport  facility. 

In  the  last  h£ilf  century,  aviation  has 
developed  into  an  important  component 
of  our  national  transportation  system. 
Travel  by  air  has  had  an  ever-Increas- 
ing influence  on  the  economic  advance- 
ment of  our  Nation  by  providing  greater 
mobility  than  had  previously  been  avail- 
able. 

The  continued  development  of  a  sound 
and  safe  system  of  airports  is  essential 
In  this  era  of  expanded  use  of  air  trans- 
portation, and  this  development  must  be 
a  national,  rather  than  a  local,  concern. 
The  percentage  requirements  for  Federal 
contributions  to  grant-in-aid  projects, 
authorized  by  Federal  grant-in-aid  acts, 
cannot  be  allowed  to  play  such  a  pre- 
dominant role  in  determining  the  safety 
of  each  and  every  American  air  traveler. 

Under  the  provisions  of  my  bill,  the 
restriction  of  80  percent  Federal  fund- 
ing would  be  lifted  in  the  case  of  any 
project  for  runway  extension  and  con- 
struction, approach  clearances,  and  site 
preparation  for  navigational  aids,  in- 
cluding land  acquisition  for  these  pur- 
poses. It  restate  and  emphasize,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that,  in  order  to  qualify  for  100 
percent  Federal  funding,  each  project 
must  be  approved  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  as  enhancing  airport 
safety. 

We  cannot  overlook  the  significant  im- 
pact and  great  importance  the  air  trans- 
portation system  plays  in  the  econonaic 
development  of  our  Nation;  and  I  nat- 
urally have  that  ftict  in  mind  also  as  I 
introduce  this  bill  today. 

However,  foremost  in  my  mind  is  the 
fact  that  we  cannot  m'erlook  the  re- 
sponsibility— the  Federal  responsibility — 
of  assuring  to  the  best  of  our  techmologi- 
cal  ability  the  safety  of  all  Americans 
traveling  by  air. 

My  distinguished  senior  colleague  (Mr. 
Randolph)  Joins  with  me  in  cosponsor- 
ing  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  744)  to  amend  section 
214(b)  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Randolph)  ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 


order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as 
follows:  The  Senate  will  convene  at  11 : 45 
a.m.,  following  a  recess;  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  approval  of  the  Journal  and 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
previous  order,  the  able  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  will  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes; 
following  which  there  will  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  not  in  excess  of  45  minutes, 
with  statements  limited  therein  to  3  min- 
utes; following  which  the  pending  busi- 
ness will  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 


RECESS  TO  11:45  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  11:45 
a.m..  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  39  minutes  p  m.)  the  Senate 
recessed  until  tomorrow,  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary 11, 1971,  at  11 :45  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  10  (legislative  day  of 
January  26),  1970: 

Department  of  Transportation 

Herbert  F.  DeSlmone,  of  Rhode  Island,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
vice  James  D.  Braman,  resigned. 

U.S.  District  Courts 

Robert  E.  Vamer,  of  Alabama,  to  be  a  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  middle  district  of 
Alabama  vice  a  new  position  created  by  Pub- 
lic Law  91-272,  approved  June  2,  1970. 

Department  op  Jtrsncx 
P.  Ellis  Almond,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  middle  district  of  North 
Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Pred  C. 
Sink,  resigned. 

In  the  Armt 
The  following-named  persons  for  reap- 
pointment In  the  active  list  of  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States,  from  temporary 
disability  retired  list,  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  1211: 

To  he  colonel 
Langston,  Joe  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Mlnckler,  Rex  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army,  by  transfer  in  the 
grade  specified,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  3283 
through  3294 : 

To  be  colonel 

Ostrom,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  captain 

Moore,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephens,  Robert  B..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
Carpenter.  Timothy  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jetland.  Robert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 


States,  in  the  grades  specified,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  3283  through  3294  and  3311 : 

To  be  major 

Bugenske,  John  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
EHckerson,  George  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Golser.  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Guyton,  James  S.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jordan,  William  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuehn.  Frederick  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moffet,  David  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Donald  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shlpp.  Grantland  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Horton  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thome,  Phillip  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  Herman,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  captain 
Babel,  Otto,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Badger.  Ralph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beasley,  Louis  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Belltz.  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byrd.  Joseph  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gardner,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter,  Jsmies  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
I>alton.  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dowdell,  Archie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gorman,  Vincent  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harechmak.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hood,  Ronald  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jefferey,  Henry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelley,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLaughlin,  AUan  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mebane.  Eddie  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgart.  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petro.  Andrew  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price.  Monty  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reybum.  Timothy  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roeengrant.  Larue  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Samuel.  Charles  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Savldge.  Paul  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spears.  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Treager,  Jert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Lee  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wyatt.  Bobby  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
Anderson,  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arnold.  David  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arrowood,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barrlngton,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blxler,  Louis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brady,  Raymond  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Robert  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  WUUam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carlson.  Terry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cole,  Stephen  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CoUins.  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Copeland,  Gary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orson,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daniel.  Kenneth  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edmonds.  Paula  J.,  02^-34-3008. 
Emmons.  Larry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ernst,  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PelszU.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fortlno.  JuUe  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Putch.  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gettlg.  Charles  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
(jolden,  J(An  C,  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Granger,  Joseph  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hadfield.  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  Nelson  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HamUton,  Jack  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hammond,  Sterling  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harmon,  Louis  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson,  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hewitt,  William  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hewlett,  Palmer  A.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hobson,  George  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holderfield.  Jimmy  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holllday.  Jay  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hopkins,  Michael  K.,  644  64  8123. 
Ippollto,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Joyner,  Gary  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kalergls,  George  J.,  512-38-€837. 
Kanusky,  Joseph  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keeton,  Jesse  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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King,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kolbrener.  Frederick  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lackey,  Oeorge  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LAjole,  Everett  R.,  Jr..  510-^8-0520. 
Lemon.  Gary  V..  51»-i8-6465. 
McBrlde.  Robert  L..  IV.  421-50-^709. 
McDougal.  wmn  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McWUUanu.  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Medlock,  Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlddleton.  Norrls  C.  223-«4-3445. 
BCtchell.  Torrey  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ultten,  ^an  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morris,  James  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oaks,  John  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O-Halloran.  Peter  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ott.  William  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pape.  Dean  O  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perrlno,  Peter  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peyton.  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
PUta.  Larry  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plxton.  Christopher  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Preasly.  Paul  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Prestlnarl.  Nora  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ramirez.  Andres  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RawUnson.  Jerry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Renner.  Jerome  3.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberta,  Theodore  L.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rosenberg.  Raymond  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roes^:w,  Allen  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rucker,  Roger  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Salter.  Avery  T..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schllke.  Beverly  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sclaldo,  Claudlo  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scott.  Reginald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sempek,  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shadley,  Robert  D.,  374-38-^193. 
Sherwood.  Richard  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shirley,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slkes,  David  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simon,  James.  047-36—4295. 
Smith,  Lonnle  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Ronald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sorensen.  Allan  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stammer,  Nelson  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Szuszka.  Kenneth  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  John  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas.  Robert  K..  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thome,  Robert  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson.  Earl  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson.  Richard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Touchard,  Oeorge  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Treadwell,  Bobby  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Van  Doren,  Garold  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker.  Stanley  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warner.  Bruce  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watklns.  Peter  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weaver,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wells.  William  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weeterhoff.  Jeffrey  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wb«etar.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams.  Carroll  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Willis,  Herman  P.,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson.  William  V..  543-^3-3493. 
Wokutch,  diaries  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
York.  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tount,  Alan  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be   secotxd  lieutenant 
Caloccl.  Thomas  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carson,  Prank  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Claxton.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cochran,  Henry  3..  338-72-34M. 
Crosby,  Lamar  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Constance  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dl  Michel.  Pranels  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doan.  Steven  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
I>unn.  Michael  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pore,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawkins,  David  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holmes,  BCark  H.,  269-7»-8074. 
Irish.  Arthur  3.  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ivy.  James  W..  4*4-70-3737. 
Jarrett.  Richard  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jewell,  John  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lawlng,  Margaret  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MaeCulsh.  Donald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mataxls.  Theodore  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Menratb,  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
UmicUer.  John  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mumby.  Roger  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rofaler.  Dennis  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Saunders,  Theodore  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Slcklnger,  Phillip  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stanley,  Richard  E.  U,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tancredl,  Peter  L..  037-30-^213. 

Thompson,  Roland  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Weeks,  Edward  S.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wilson,  Oeorge  P.  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Winters,  Stephen  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Witt,  Christopher  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  foUowmg-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  In  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States,  in  the  grade  of 
second  lieutenant,  under  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  sections  2100,  3283. 
3284.  3286.  3287.  3288.  and  3290: 

Adams,  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Adams.  David  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Adams,  Roosevelt,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Adcock,  Gordon  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ale.xander,  WUUam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Allen.  Jamee  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Allen,  Johnny  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Allison.  Barry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Allison.  James  B    in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Allison.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ambrose.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson.  Oeorge  H.,  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  Leo  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson.  Mark  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Andrews.  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Archer,  William  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Arteaga,  Roland  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Arzoomanlan,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ashman,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Axson.  Harry  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Backus.  Richard  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bacon.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bailey,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bailey,  Walter  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ball,  Ronnie  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barbee.  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barrett,  Charles  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barrett,  Eric  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bass.  Arthur  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beauchamp.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beck.  Stephen  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beckner.  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beckner.  William  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bell.  David  B..  25^-82-9 140. 
Benedict,  James  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bergeron.  Oeorge  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bernard.  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berry.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bleraack.  Carl  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BhMk.  John  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blaekstock.  Roger  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blake,  Robert  T..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blandlng,  ZenoU  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bolvle.  Richard  H.,  053r38-5057. 
Bolden,  Andrew  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Booce.  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borowskl,  Lawrence  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bourne.  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowe.  Nathaniel  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyakl,  Walter  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brabec.  Don  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bray,  Kenneth  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brayahaw.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brewer,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brooks.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broeter,  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Stanley  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  William  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brunker.  Gary  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bufflngton.  Edwin  L.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bums,  Timothy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butera.  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butler,  Prank  D..  18S-38-80B7. 
Butler.  William  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Butto.  Robert  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buxton.  Ronald  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cabanlss.  Johnsey  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CaldweU.  Paul  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cameron,  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell.  PhUlp  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carmlchael.   Lawrence   J  .    219  46  0883. 
Casclano,  Philip  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Casey,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cash,  Broady  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Causa,  Jack  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chambers.  Michael  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Choate,  Larry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chrtstophel,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chudlck,  Robert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Clay,  Lucius  D.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cofonl.  Sylvester,  J  .  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cogan.  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Colasanti,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cole,  Stephen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Colombo,  Claudius  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Dennlson.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dennlson.  Roger  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Denlson,  Thomas  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Diamond.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dinwiddle.  Rubin.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlsbrow.  James  C,  044  44  0231. 
Dixon,  Eldon  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donley,  Preemon  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Downing,  Benjamin  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drake,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drlggers,  Lee  1 ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drlggers  William  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dublk,  James  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dukes,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duahoe,  Otis  E  ,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dunham,  Jimmy  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
D\inn,  Michael  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Pannln.  Danny  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferrelra.  Luis  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perrell,  WUUam  B  ,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perrlter,  John  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plsher.  Lynn  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pogle,  Allen  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foreman.  Clifton  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Forth.  Lyle  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pox.  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frost.  Martin  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oagarlne.  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oallatln.  Randy  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oallemore,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Graebener,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Grant,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graves,  Stephen  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Greenberg.  Lawrence  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grlffln,  Merrltt  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Groeper.  Burl  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Groslck,  Kenneth  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grys,  Paul  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cudgel,  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gutierrez.  Anthony  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gutierrez,  Anthony  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hacking.  Joseph  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hada,  Kerry  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hahn,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  Larry  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Handy,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harding,  Steve  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harkey,  Henry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Harrison,  Stephen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hart,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haslam,  Bruce  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hatch,  Randolph  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haygood,  Andrew  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hazelrigg,  Mark  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hazelton,  Cornell  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helm.  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Henderson,  Jack  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hennlng,  Darryl  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herr,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heslop,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hill,  Ellis  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlntz.  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Hogan,  Thomas  P.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Holzknecht,  Louis  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Homer.  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Honsch,  Albert,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Jansaon,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jarman,  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jeffers,  WUUam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jendrek,  Eugene  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jenkins,  Lew.  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Karl  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Lonnle  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Ronnie  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Thomas  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnston,  John  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
JoUaMtlnt.  Van  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Cecil  B.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Jones,  Paul  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Percy  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jonee,  Samuel  H.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Kaster,  Edward  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaufman,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keane,  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keefe,  Francis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KeUy,  Sean  R.,  14e-42-2217. 
Kendall.  Ray  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kendzlor,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedy,  Jamee  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedy,  WlUlam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keown,  Roy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Kerley.  Malcolm  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KlUgore.  Houston  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klndsvatter,  Peter  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klnzlg,  Stanley  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klpers,  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klsco,  David  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kitchens,  Bobby  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klaue.  Gary  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kllnk,  Ralph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klocko,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knight,  Melvln  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koch.  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koehler.  Fritz,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krahn,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krause,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krepela,  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kurka,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kutz,  Scott  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kyker,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lacoste,  Donald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamonte,  Theodore  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Landham.  Jackson  W.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lanier,  Charles  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LaqvUnta,  Perdlnando  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lauer,  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lausman,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leland,  Bernle.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Letton,  Harold  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Levlster,  Joseph  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ley,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llchtenfelt,  Fred  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
LlddeU,  WUUam  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llese,  aiSord  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llklns,  Bruce  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Undsey,  WUUam  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Livingston,  Stephen  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lloyd,  Darryl  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loader,  Michael  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Long,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Longshore,  James  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Loranger,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lubbers,  Curtis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lucas,  WUUam  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lumadue,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lumpkin,  Horace  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyles,  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Machamer,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
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Madeo,  Peter  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mahoney,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Mallnowskl,  Paul  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Manley,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maples,  Donald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MarUn,  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Marr,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Martensteln,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Matthews,  John  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Matthewson,  Alphonao  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mayer,  Bruce  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mazo,  Mark  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McAllster.  Harold  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McColgan,  Brian  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McColgan,  Charles  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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McKeever,  Robert  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McLaughUn,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Meredith,  Kenneth  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Kent  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Minor,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlsche.  Michael  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
liflgnone,  Blaglo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Blrge  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


MlUer,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mitchell,  Victor  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Monroe,  Jamee  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Montgomery,  Sammy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moody,  Gerald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Ricky  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moran,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan,  Stanley  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrow,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moyer,  Leland  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Perkins,  PhUUp,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Petrofsky,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Petty,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pickett.  Timothy  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plautz.  Henry  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pomeroy,  PhlUp  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pooley,  Gerald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Price.  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Reld,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reld,  WUUe  V.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Relder,  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reiner,  Ronald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reynold,  Patrick  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rhodes,  Craig  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Rhodes,  Jonathan  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rice,  James  E..  3D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RUey,  Stephen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robblns,  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberta,  Kenneth  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rock,  Edward  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RoUer,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rooker,  Calvin  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ross,  Allan  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rowe,  Douglas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Strack.  Douglaa  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Wallen.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wann.  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warren.  Leland  3..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watson,  Robert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weaver,  WUUam  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webb.  Duane  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weems.  Dennis  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welch.  John  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wells.  Wayne  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Werner.  Victor  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Westervelt.  William  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Cllftoa  F..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Jonathan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White.  Joseph  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whltlock.  Robert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wldboom.  Jon  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlgfall.  Benjamin  J  ,  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wllkeraon,  Olenn  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Andrew  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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WUllams.  Harry  C.  443  -63-6690. 
WUllama,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Robert  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Willis.  Clifford  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Winkler.  Paul  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wohner,  John  H..  Jr..  29»-66-899S. 
Wolfe.  Shuey  E..  UI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wood.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wooten.  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wyman,  WlUlam  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tanow.  WUllam.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Teacer,  Ronald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zakla,  Peter  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zlckefoose.  Charles  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zlegler,  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zlemklewica.  Prank  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zimmerman,  Brxtce  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zlrkle.  John  L. 

The  following -named  scholarship  students 
for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  In  the  grade  of  second  lieuten- 
ant, under  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  2107,  3383,  3384,  3386, 
8387.  3288.  and  3390: 

Ackerman.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Adams.  Joseph  I..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Addy.  John  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Adklns.  Ronald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Aed.  Oeorge.  U,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ah  Yo.  Gerald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Aken.  Joseph  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Allum,  Philip  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Ammons.  Victor  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Andre.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Angwln.  John  3.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ards.  Donald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Arsenault.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ashby.  WUUam  D..  Jr..  53»-44-8039. 

Atchley,  Larry  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Aycock.  Daniel  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Babaon.  John  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bach.  Bruce  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baer,  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baker,  Kerry  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Balloch.  Steven  M,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BaUowe.  Thomas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barber.  Wilfred  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barfleld.  ThomM  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BarnweU.  Watt«r  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barry.  Patrick  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bartalot.  Louis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bartolaln.  Bruce  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Batog.  Danny  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bataky.  Thomas  E..  295  48  8005. 

Bauman.  Noel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baxter.  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beasley,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beaudoln.  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beckwlth.  James  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Belsner.  Jamea  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bell.  Kenneth  U.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bell.  Ronald  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bender.  Bruce  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Benson,  Morgan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bergtholdt.  Oary  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Berry.  Harvey  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bertrand.  Oary  T..  030-38  3194. 

Beaser.  William  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bevers.  BlU,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beyer.  Walter  R..  VJ.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bingham.  Henry  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blah.  WlUlam  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bishop.  Michael  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bitting,  Alan  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Blackahlre.  Douglas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blaln.  Thomas  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blankenhom.  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blevlne.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BUssett.  WUUam  O  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Blount.  Kerry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boggs.  Frank  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Bolton.  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bond.  Clinton  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bonham.  Lyle  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bono.  Marc  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bonviclno.  Rodney  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Borchers.  Alan  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bowns.  Nicolas  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boyatt.  Mark  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brabble.  CasseU  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Braddy.  WUUam  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradsbaw.  Arthur  L..  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brady,  Lance  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brady,  Steven  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brake.  Jonathan  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brazil.  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Briseno,  Alexander  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brebm,  RuseeU  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broaddus.  Gregory  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Broadwater.  WlUlam  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brophy,  WlUlam  8..  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Clarence  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Donald  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Fred  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Gene  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Ralph  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown.  Theodore  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bruce,  Ralph  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buchanan,  WlUlam  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bucky.  Henry,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buckwalter.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burnett.  Oeorge  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burnham.  WlUlam  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burns,  Patrick  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Busch.  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cadiz.  Jesse  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Callaway,  David  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CampbeU,  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carreker.  Steven  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carroll.  Barry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter.  Jeffrey  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter,  Kent  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cartwrlght,  Jeas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Casey.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Otuson.  Russell  F  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caatle,  Samuel  Q..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Casto.  John  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Castro.  Steve  A..  683-32^  3228. 
Cate,  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CesaretttI,  Oeorge  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chaffee.  Dennis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Champion.  Kenneth  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Charlton,  David  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chiles,  James  W.,  42»-88-6609. 
Chlng.  Donald  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chlng.  Ronald  3..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chrlstlanson.  Paul  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chun.  Dennis  W.  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cleslak,  Jon  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Bruce  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  James  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  Kevin  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clarke.  George  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clausen,  Kenneth  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Claxton.  Oeorge  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Claypool.  Stef>ben  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cloyd,  DaTld  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clubb.  Frank  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coaker,  Charles  D  .  384-A4-7347. 
Cobum.  Dale  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cockerham.  Terry  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coffin.  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CoUgan.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Columbus.  AUan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conaty,  FrancU  3.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ConUn.  Andrew  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conn,  Joseph  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Connor,  Patrick  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Correa.  Gregory  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Couch,  Joseph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Covington,  Duncan  3.,  230  48  4088. 
Covington,  Henry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cowardln,  Louis  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crabtree,  Donald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craddlck.  WlUlam  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craft.  Charles  W..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Craven.  Douglas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cronyn.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crouse.  James  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crouse.  Robin  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crowe.  Frederick  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cunningham,  EdseUe  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curies,  Lawrence  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Curran,  Stephen  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Currln.  John  O..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cushman,  Oeorge  H  .  TV.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daniel.  Scott  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
IXmlels.  Mark  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Lee  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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DavU,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis.  Scott  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ds  Hayes.  Mark  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deca.  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deglacomo,  Frank  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Del  Corso.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delashaw,  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DeUert.  Luis  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deloatch,  Curtis  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dennlston,  WlUlam  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Denton.  Howard  M  ,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Derle,  Joseph  A.,  I,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deutsch,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dl  Loretto,  Daniel  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DlbeUa,  Donald  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dicks  Julian  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlehl,  Robert  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dillon,  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DlUon.  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlatephano.  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dobson,  Kenneth  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doke  Larry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dolan,  Kerry  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DoU,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donaldson,  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donato.  Anthony  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donoghue,  Kevin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doran,  John  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dorrls,  Denis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doyle,  Loren  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Doyle,  Michael  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drake,  J.  Madison,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dries,  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duda,  Prank  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dudley,  Thomas  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duesbury.  WlUlam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duncanson.  Leonard  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durante,  Arthur  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dykstra.  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eagleson,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Echert,  Douglas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards.  Michael  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Egan,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Eggleston.  Shaun  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elmers.  PhUUp  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellas,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ellington,  Lane  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

EUls,  John  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Emery,  John  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Engelstad.  Dana  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Englebrlght.  Gary  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Estes.  Allen  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Estes,  Darrlck  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Estes,  Ray  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Evans,  David  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Evans,  Ferguson,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Evans.  Okey  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pablo,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Palley,  Christopher  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Parmer,  WUUam  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Farrls,  Edward  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Farrow,  Larry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pavatl.  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ferguson,  Jack  W.,  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Plerke,  Thomas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Plnnerty.  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Plschesser.  Christopher  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Plsher.  Donald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Plsher,  Peter  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Plsher,  Stephen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Plores.  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Plynn.  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Plynn,  Robert  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Poltz.  John.  R.  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pontenot,  Gregory.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ford.  Larry  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pomwalt,  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Forshey.  Eddie  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Portson.  James  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fowler,  Arthur  B.,  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Fowler,  Bobby  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Franklin,  Peter  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pranks,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Freeman.  WlUlam  T..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

French.  Malcolm  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

French.  Daniel  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Prlar.  Prank  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Frlck.  Lynn  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pry,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Punkerburk,  Harold  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Purr.  Stephen  R,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oaffney.  Michael  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

OaUee,  Clyde  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oalllher,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oarcla,  Johnny  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gardner.  Alan  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Oarr,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Garrett,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Garrison,  Milton  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oates,  PhlUp  E.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gavin,  Prank  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gaynor,  Dennis  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oeoffrlon,  Leo  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oesker.  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

OUbert,  Oary  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

GUbert.  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Glndy.  Bert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Olasebrook,  NUe  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Glasgow,  WUllam  M..  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Glover,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oluslec,  Walter,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Goetz,  Dale  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Goggln,  Nell  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oooch,  Dennis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Goodman,  Thaddlous  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Goodwin,  Dawson  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gordon,  Robert  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grabowskl,  Michael  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grant,  Hubert  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grantham,  Donald  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oras,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Graves,  Shawn  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Greear,  Sol  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Green,  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Green,  Lloyd  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Greene,  Byron  D.,  lU.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Greene.  James  8.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Greer,  WUUam  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Griffin.  Mark  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Griffith.  Gray  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Grosche,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Oulssanle,  Oary  Donald,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gusukuma,  James  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gutowskl,  Walter  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hackett,  Stephen  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hafkemeyer,   George   P.,   m,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Haines,  Lon  Crosby,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HaU.  Allen  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hamasakl,  Wayne  Y.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hamel,  Bruce  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Handy,  Jarel,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hanlgan,  Edward  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hansen,  Lynn  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hardin,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harger,  Clyde  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harp.  David  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harris,  Walter  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harrison,  Sandy  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hart.  Richard  M..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hartsell.  Hubert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hartshorn,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hawks.  Carl  T.,  168-42-O071. 

Hayes.  Edward  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hayes,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Heard.  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Heekln,  John  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hegedus.  Daryl  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Helm,  Patrick  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Helmerson.  Stephen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hemke,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Herzlk.  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hetrlck,  Fred  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hlbner,  Geoffrey  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hlckerson,  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hlldlng.  Dale  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hlrschman.  Charles  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hltt.  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hockensmlth.  PhlUlp  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hodges,  Keith  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hoffman,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hofstetter,  Fred  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Holden.  Leonard  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HoUey.  Charles  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HoUlnshead,  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Holmes.  Richard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hood,  Carlton  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Home,  Rodney  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Horton.  Ronald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hosemann.  John  H.,  VI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hosier.  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Houchens,  Harry  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Houzvlcka.  Frank  J.,  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howee,  Patrick  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoy.  Robert  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hudoba,  Prank  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hudson,  David  A,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hugglns.  Stephen  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huisklng,  Peter  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunt,  Stephen  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hunter,  Tyranny  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Huntley,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
IngUn.  Carl  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Insco.  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Irving.  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Isaacs,  Tony  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ivey,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jackson,  WUllam  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jameson,  Steven  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jansure,  Raymond  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jeflerls,  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jeffrey.  Dennis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jensen,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jensen,  Dovre  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jester,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jlnklns,  James  D.,  H,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  James  P.,  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Mickey  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  MUo  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Reld  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnston,  Stephen  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Bryan  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jordan,  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jurand,  Henry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kaempfer,  Christopher,  22S-74-0633. 
Keenan,  Leo  E.,  UI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KeUy,  Jerome  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kendzlor,  Lawrence  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kennedy.  Peter  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kerrlck,  Donald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kerrlns.  Richard  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kilmer,  Robert,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King,  Jeffrey  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
KUma,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kllnger,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knowles,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koemer.  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kraemer,  Eric  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kramer.  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krempln,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krlppner,  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kulpa,  Victor  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kunke,  George  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kurtz,  Edward  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laack ,  WUUam  J .,  2 1 6-50-2558 . 
LafBn,  WUUam  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laird.  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laird,  Gregory  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lamb,  John  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lambert,  T.  P..  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lance,  DareU  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Landls,  WllUam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Langford,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Larkln,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lashuay,  Jack  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lasselle,  Brian  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

LasseUe,  Bruce  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Latlff,  Roloert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lautzenhelser,  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Leahy,  Lawrence  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Leclalr.  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Leigh,  James  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Leopard,  Stephen  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Levengood,  Lynn  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Levens,  Jack  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Levler.  Kerry  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lewis,  Mark  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lewis.  Paul  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Llane.  Anthony  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Llndell,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

LltteU.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Livingston,  Raymond  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lombardo.  Samuel  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Long,  ClUIord  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Long.  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Longbrake,  Rlckle  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Longsworth,  Ned  V..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Looney.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Losch.  Darryl  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lund,  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Luster.  Terry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Lynch.  Timothy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MacPherson,  Michael  D..  0O7-48-O3«X. 

Maddoz.  Fr&ncU  A..  2S6-84-0O67. 

Uaggart.  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Magyera,  Stephen  N..  Jr..  131-3^-4098. 

Manocohlo.  Dominic  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mantooth.  Jamea  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Marcant«I.  Michael  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Marie,  Robert  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

M*r*h.  Oand  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

liCarsh.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Marshall.  Herechel  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Marshall.  Joseph  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Maraball,  Paul  S..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Martin.  Nelson  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Martinez.  Manuel  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MarUnez,  PhlUlp  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mason.  Al  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Matarazzo.  Darld  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mathwick,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Maxon.  David  A..  564-78  7167. 

May,  Terry  T  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

McAleer.  Francis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MoCall,  Kenneth  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCartney.  Michael  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Mccarty,  Louis  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

McClaln,  Stephen  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

.McCleskey.  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCoy,  Michael  C  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

McCoy,  Patrick  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McDanlel,  Michael  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McDole.  jEimes  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McDonald.  William  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mclnemey,  Michael  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

McKemle,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

McLaln,  Timothy  K  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Meldinger,  Wesley  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mennlng.  William  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mercker.  Robert  Walter.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer,  Craig  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meyer.  Jack  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mickey,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlckler.  Joseph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  Jerome  K..  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Mark  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mlrelson,  Robert  N.,  363  96-3333. 

Bflae.  Louis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MoUeur.  Bobby  A.,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  John  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moore.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moran,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moree.  TTiomas  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morefleld.  Kenneth  3.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan,  Bryan  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan.  Qregary  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrison,  Walter  F..  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Motz,  Leonard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moulton.  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mukal,  Thomas  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mulhem.  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Munn.  Gary  3.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers,  George  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Myers.  John  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nakayama.  Adrian  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nally.  Stephen  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nason,  Noah,  m  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelaon,  Carl  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Newman,  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
NlckoU,  Gregg  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelder.  Alvln  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norton.  John  R.,  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norvell.  Lee  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nowackl.  Denis  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nowim.  DaTld  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nusblckel,  Frederick  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ogllvle.  Steven  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olson.  Calvin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Neal.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Onstad.  a«orgeL  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Overlee,  Steven  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Paajanen.  George  B.,  468-68-83M. 
Pace,  Paul  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Packer.  Jackie  C.  36S-8O-60S4. 
Padgett.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Page,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Palladlno,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palmer,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Parker.  Michael  W,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parker,  Robert  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Parker,  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Parsons,  Boyd  D  ,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Patrick,  Steven  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pazton.  Robert  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pendergrass.  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Penson,  David  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Penta,  Richard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Perkins,  PhUUp.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Perry.  DennU  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Persechlnl,  Fortunate,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pethybrldge.  Arthur  H.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Pethy bridge,  Michael  T  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Petro.  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

PhUlpp.  Joseph  P ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

PhUllpe,  Edward  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Plernlck,  Kenneth  R,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

PUula.  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pllerl.  Dominic  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Plnkkerton.  Paul  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Plant.  John  T,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Plymyer.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Popescu.  John.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Poppleton,  Gary  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Porter,  Louie  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Potts,  Randall  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Powell,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Power,  Donald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Prltchett.  Robert  8  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Provldakes,  George  F  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Provlnsal,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Pryor,  Welcome  W.,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pualoa,  James  K  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Purcell,  Joseph  V  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Radgsdale.  Harry  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ralney,  Larry  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ramsey.  Kenneth  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Randolph,  Ronald  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ratzel.  Stephen  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Rau,  Louis,  B  .  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ready,  William  J  .  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reese,  Paul  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Reld,  John  E.,  ni.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Relnl.  George  I,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Relnlnger,  Reld  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Renz,  Jeffrey  T  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Rhlzor,  Geoffrey  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Rlcca.  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Richards,  John  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Rlckenbach.  Richard  Clavton,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ripley.  Bobby  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roberts.  T.  Donnelly,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robertson.  Thomas  F  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robinson.  Arthur  E  .  34O-4O-9609 
Robinson,  Clarence  A,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roder.  Charles  C  ,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rodriguez.  Joseph  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roehl,  Kenn  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rogers.  Richard  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RoUo.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rooks.  John  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rorke.  Kevin  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rose.  Charles  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roseman.  Thomas  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rosenbaum,  Alan  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ross.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rotisseau.  Joseph  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rov.  Steven  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rublnelll,  Mark  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Runner.  John  R  .  IT.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Russell.  Eric  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Russell.  James  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Russell,  Johnnv  L    XXX-XX-XXXX 
Russell.  Larry  G  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Russell,  Roger  H,,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rvan.  Thomas  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sabine.  George  P  .  IV  09!5-38-8611 
Savage.  Jav  R.,  82ft-rt8-3flia 
Scavone  John  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scearce.  Roger  W,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scheuer,  Henrv  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schmidt  Michael  R,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schmidt,  Richard  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schuderl.  Phillip  B,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SchuUhelss,  John  J..  Jr    XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schulz.  Michael  R    XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schumm.  Herbert  L    XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scott.  Craltr  O    XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scott,  Daniel  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scott,  James  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ScovlU.  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scuplen,  Joseph  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Seeger,  Garold  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seldl.  David  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Selm,  Richard  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bema.  Rober.  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Settles,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shaffer,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Sharp,  Randall  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bhlgley,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shlrey,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shore,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shreve,  Gregory  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Slgsby,  Steven  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Simmons.  Rickey  C.  42r -98-0064. 

Simpson,  Duane  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Simpson.  William  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sltton,  Bradley  \V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Skowronek,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sllcer,  Keith  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sly.  Leonard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smart,  David  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Douglas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Lester  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith.  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Smith,  Walter  V.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Snapp,  Patrick  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Soils,  Rosendo  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Soltas,  Joseph  Q..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sours,  Oene  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sprinkles,  Timothy  K  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Spurlln,  Lynn  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

St.  Clair.  Stephen  P.,  282  -44-0443 

Stafford,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stamm,  David  A..  310-6O-9603. 

Standlsh,  Myles  E..  lU,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Starr.  Michael  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Starry,  Michael  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Steele,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stenstrom,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stevenson,  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stlmpson,  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stlne,  Owen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stltzel,  Steven  Frederick,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stoecker.  WlUeford  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stokoe,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stortl,  Mark  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Strange,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Struck,  Jeffrey  K  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sullivan,  John  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan,  Steven  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Summer,  Mitchell,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sundman,  Austin  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sutherland,  Kenneth  I.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sutman,  Frank  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Suzuki,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sweat,  Doyle  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SwUley,  Benjamin  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Szymurskl,  Steven  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taddonlo.  Frank  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tarlton,  James  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tate,  David  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Henry  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tehero,  Demetrlo  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Temple,  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Terry,  Donald  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tesanovlch,  Milan  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Thompson,  Edwin  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson.  Peter  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thompson.  Terence  R  .  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thrasher,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Throgmorton,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thurocy,  Alex  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tlderman,  Michael  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlefel,  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlerney,  Roger  R.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlmlnskl.  Martin  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tlndall.  Thomas  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Toland.  LewU  V,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toler,  Gams  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
TomlU,  Russell  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trehame,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trotano.  Stephen  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Troutman,  Carrlck  T  ,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Troy,  John  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tucker.  Frank  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tucker,  Joseph  F  ,  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tucker,  Terry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tupa.  David  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Turner.  David  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turner.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tyler.  Douglas  B  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tyo.  Joseph  Jf..  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
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Uberuaga.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Umdenstock,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vschula,  Mark  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Valdez,  Stephen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Valentme.  Rlchardo  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vander,  Laan  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vaughan.  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vines,  John  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlvaldelll,  James,  340-42  9747. 
Vlvatson,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vorels,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vrazel,  Gary  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX . 
Wade.  Raymond  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wade,  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagner.  Prank  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Doak  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Richard  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallen,  Louis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallenbrock,  Gleyn  P.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ward,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wardrop.  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Warwick.  Gerald  T.,  lU,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wasnlk,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watfon,  Charles  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webber,  George  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weeks,  Bruce  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welander,  Steven  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welch,  John  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welles,  John  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welter.  Richard  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wentrcek,  Roy  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whatley,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wermert,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wheat,  Ronald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Wheatley.  David  U.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WhltaJter.  Daniel  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whltlock.  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wllcynskl,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wllderman,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUkes,  Robert  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUklnson.  William  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUllamson.  Gary  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUlenbacher,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Emmett  P.,  258-  (6-5073. 
Williams,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Willis,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson.  Delmer.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUson.  Jerre  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Vernon  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WlmbUh,  Calvin  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlnkelman.  Colin  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wlnslow.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wockenfuss.  Clark  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wong,  Alexander  B.  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wonson.  George  H.,  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woo,  Thomas  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woods,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodward,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wozny.  Stephen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  Christopher  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright,  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yatsko,  Larry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Youmans,  Robert  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Alan  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Young,  Drew  M..  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Youngblood,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yurchak,  Andrew,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zuelke,  Gordon  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nMnlnations  oonfinned  by 
the  Senate  February  10  (legislative  day 
of  January  26),  1971: 

Envibonmkntai,  PsoracnoH  AciaiCT 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  As- 
sistant Administrators  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency: 

Thomas  Edmund  Carrel,  of  Maryland. 

John  R.  Quarles,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

Stanley  M.  Greenfield,  of  California. 

Donald  Mac  Murphy  Moelman,  of  Inrt1*n>. 
Diplomatic  and  PoanoN  Sxbvicb 

George  Bush,  of  Texas,  to  be  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  United  Nations  with  the  rank  and  sUtus 
of  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary, and  the  representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  the  Sectirity  CouncU 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Kenneth  Pranzheim  H,  of  Texas,  now 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  New 
Zealand,  to  serve  concurrently  and  without 
additional  compensation  as  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Western  Samoa. 
Small  Business  Administration 

Thomas  S.  Kleppe,  of  North  Dakota,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, 
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WHY  SPACE? 


HON.  LOWELL  P.  WEICKER,  JR. 

OF    CONNECnCtTT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  February  10.  1971 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr,  President,  last 
Friday  I  had  the  honor  of  addressing 
the  U.8.  Savings  Bonds  Luncheon  at  the 
Hotel  Sonesta  In  Hartford.  Conn.  Since 
Alan  Bhepard  and  Edgar  Mitchell  were 
walking  on  the  surfeu;e  of  the  moon  at 
the  time  I  spoke,  I  thought  it  particu- 
larly appropriate  that  I  should  discuss 
the  accomplishments  and  future  per- 
spectives of  the  space  program.  Because 
of  the  Interest  the  program  holds  for  all 
Senators.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  my  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  speech  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RicoRD,  as  follows: 

Spmch  bt  Hon.  Lowell  P.  Weickek,  Jr. 

Since  Alan  Shepard  and  Ed  Mitchell 
landed  on  the  moon  this  morning  and  be- 
gan walking  on  the  dusty  surface  of  our 
nearest  celestial  neighbor  about  4  hours 
•go.  It  U  hard  to  believe  that  the  entire 
concept  of  the  Space  Program  Is  under  se- 
vere attack  across  the  country. 

Yet  while  these  brave  men  walk  on  the 
moon,  certain  people  who  substitute  cliches 
and  noise  for  thought  and  far  sightedness 
continue  to  undermine  them.  They  question 
the  expense,  the  alms  and  the  results  of 
space  exploration;  and.  Incredible  as  It  may 
seem  at  this  moment,  and  despite  having  all 
the  arguments  of  logic  against  them,  these 
doubters  have  succeeded  In  having  the  pro- 
gram cut  back  dntrtlcally. 

The  few  minutes  I  spend  today  will  be 
the  flrit  round  of  this  Senator's  counter 
attack  In  support  at  our  space  exploration 
program.  First  of  all,  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
Uiat   I   would    never   claim   we   should    go 


on  with  a  "damn  the  expense,  full  speed 
ahead"  attitude.  As  with  evenrthlng  else,  we 
must  continue  our  exploration  In  an  or- 
derly manner,  gaining  maximum  knowledge 
and  effectiveness  from  our  efforts.  But  It  is 
In  the  very  basic  nature  of  man  to  explore, 
to  be  adventurous,  to  challenge  the  unknown, 
and  when  this  urge  Is  stifled,  man  himself 
dies  a  little.  As  Alfred  North  Whlthcad  said, 
"The  vitality  of  thought  is  in  adventure. 
Ideas  won't  keep.  Something  must  be  done 
about  them.  When  the  Idea  Is  new.  Its  cus- 
todians have  fervor,  live  for  It,  and,  if  need 
be,  die  for  It." 

This  country  was  bom.  and  raised  to 
maturity  on  the  strength  of  hopes  and 
dreams,  on  the  urge  to  explore  and  expand 
man's  horizons.  We  opened  the  frontier;  we 
found  new  ways  to  produce  food,  to  cure 
disease,  to  house  and  cloth  our  people.  We 
are  great  because  we  are  a  nation  of  ex- 
plorers and  problem  solvers.  Space  Is  the 
new  frontier,  the  new  challenge,  and  If  we 
deny  ourselves  the  opportunity  to  explore  It, 
we  may  deny  our  own  heritage  at  the  same 
time. 

Between  moon  shots,  the  average  American 
tends  to  lose  interest  in  the  space  program. 
But.  like  today,  when  American  men  are 
out  there  250.000  miles  from  earth,  our 
hearts  beat  faster,  our  chests  expand  with 
pride — and  perhaps  a  little  envy — and  sud- 
denly all  our  worldly  problems  seem  smaUer 
and  more  svrmountable.  At  moments  like 
this,  we  are  all  uplifted  a  bit;  we  are  all 
up  there  on  the  moon.  We  are  all  vicariously 
fulfilling  the  need  to  explore  and  thus  liv- 
ing up  to  our  heritage.  We  are  at  our  best 
at  times  like  this. 

More  and  more,  as  I  observe  the  workings 
of  our  society — from  the  individual  family 
up  through  the  many  institutions  of  In- 
dxostry  and  education  to  our  governments 
small  and  large — I  am  struck  by  the  truth  of 
the  old  saw :  strategy  is  left  to  the  lieutenant 
colonels — because  the  generals  are  so  en- 
amoured of  tactics.  In  this  age  of  Aquarius, 
this  age  of  a  "greening  America,"  we  see 
more  and  more  emphasis  on  instant  gratifica- 
tion of  Immediate  desires,  on  shrugging  off 
responsibilities  with  the  feeling  that  "some- 
one else"  win  take  up  the  burden,  on  trying 


to  settle  vital  and  complex  issues  with  two- 
dimensional  slogans  that  r^ldly  degenerate 
Into  cliches. 

We  have  become  used  to  our  apparent  na- 
tional wealth  and  power,  without  question- 
ing Its  basis,  or  understanding  whence  It 
came,  or  recognizing  its  fragility;  we  there- 
fore grow  individually  larter  and  greedier. 
We  are  surfeited  by  the  magnitude  of  our 
accomplishments,  taking  extraordinary 
events  as  commonplace  and  refusing  to  delve 
deeply  into  their  meaning  or  implication.  We 
don't  like  to  face  the  fact  that  the  modem 
world — and  life  within  It — is  extremely  com- 
plicated and  will — must — grow  more  so.  We 
don't  like  to  think  strategically,  which  Im- 
plies adequate  consideration  of  our  alter- 
nate futures,  usually  at  some  expense  to 
our  present. 

I  want  to  talk  today  about  Just  that: 
about  national  strategy,  and,  more  specifi- 
cally, about  national  strategies  in  space  ex- 
ploration and  exploitation. 

Space  has  come  to  mean  many  things  to 
us  Americans,  some  good  and  some  not. 

Unfortunately,  many  people  fall  to  realize 
that  the  direct  benefits  of  the  program  to 
all  of  us  are  literally  endless: 

Photographs  from  space  can  pinpoint 
sources  of  air  and  water  pollution  precisely 
in  minutes  instead  of  months — 

The  T.V.  cameras  developed  for  Apollo  are 
being  used  to  monitor  complicated  Indus- 
trial processes. 

Sensors  used  to  record  the  bodily  functions 
of  our  Astronauts  are  now  used  in  the  In- 
tensive Care  units  of  hospitals — 

Moon  dust  has  been  proven  to  make  plants 
grow  faster  In  ordinary  soil  and  the  arti- 
ficial reproduction  of  its  chemical  proper- 
ties may  provide  a  revolutionary  new  ferti- 
lizer. 

Perhaps  the  nation's  space  program  has 
been  too  successful — and  too  anonymous — 
to  warrant  the  attention  that  our  more 
visible  failures  seem  to  attract.  We  have  had 
routine  operational  satellite  services  In  com- 
munications and  meteorology  since  1966  and 
In  navigation  since  1968;  we  have  been 
monitoring  the  sun's  activity  from  space 
since  1962:  we  have  been  doing  precise  satel- 
lite geodesy  since   1965;   we  have  been  In- 
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Teatlg»tlDg  the  stars  and  the  space  between 
them  since  the  inception  of  the  space  age. 
We  are,  today,  at  this  moment,  further 
exploring  the  moon.  For  the  third  time,  two 
Americans  have  landed  on  a  new  part  of  our 
neighbor  390.000  miles  away. 

Today,  the  VS.  U  "operational"  in  space, 
both  with  men  and  machine*,  depending  on 
the  task  to  be  done. 

But  now  we  hear  the  clamor  on  every 
aide:  It  ranges  from  the  crlea  for  immediate 
termination  of  all  spaos  actlvltlee — to  allow 
the  money  to  be  spent  "on  earth" — to  the 
urging  that  we  reorient  the  efforts  of  our 
space  Institution  toward  the  problems  of 
the  cities.  It  ranges  from  the  false  sophlsrtlca- 
tlon  of  believing  all  space  exploration  can  be 
by  machine  to  the  emotional  concern  that 
all  technological  progress  Is  dangerous. 

There  are  many  different  viewpoints  ex- 
pressed acroee  the  negative  side  of  the  spec- 
trum— and.  I  believe,  most  of  theae  voices 
are  lU-lnformed. 

Every  family,  every  business,  every  gov- 
ernment understands  that  a  dual  reepon- 
slblUty  lies  upon  them:  to  provide  for  dally 
life,  current  operations.  Immediate  needs — 
that  Is  where  most  of  the  gross  national 
product,  most  of  the  tax  revenue  goes.  But 
every  element  of  our  society  also  recognizes 
the  concept  of  Investment,  of  building  for 
the  future,  of  maintaining  a  competitive 
edge,  of  creating  a  national  estate  for  the 
generations  to  come. 

Tou  remember  the  parable  of  the  talents: 
you  will  recall  that  the  "worst  case"  was  the 
servant  who  burled  his  talent  and  returned 
It  without  Increase.  Compare  that  to  tile 
situation  we  are  beginning  to  face  In  space 
today.  We  made  an  investment  during  ths 
1960'B  In  people,  in  facilities.  In  technology — 
In  short,  an  Investment  In  the  dynamics  of 
real  national  power.  We  have  drawn  down 
that  account.  We  have  not  repletxlshed  It. 
We  are.  In  eesenoe,  spending  our  last  talent, 
xxit  even  burying  It.  And  when  the  account 
Is  used  up,  we  become  a  second-rate  power. 
Not  just  the  number  two  superpower;  really 
a  seoond-rate  nation. 

Because  we  will  have  lgn<M<ed  the  facU  of 
life,  the  continuing  progress  In  the  world 
beyond  our  own  shores,  we  will  have  per- 
mitted that  most  subtle  of  destructive 
forces — erosion  of  the  will — to  lead  us  to 
dismantle  one  of  the  few  succcasful  pro- 
ductive institutions  w«  have  created. 

What  are  some  of  the  measures  of  success 
and  productivity?  The  relentless  push  for 
technological  progress  manifested  In  our 
space  acUvltles  has  stimulated  hundreds  of 
Utdustrtes: 

And  what  Is  a  better  measure  of  success 
than  human  Uvea  saved?  In  Hurricane 
Camllle  alone.  It  Is  esUmated  that  50.000 
people  would  have  died  if  satelUte  early 
warning  and  storm  tracking  had  not  per- 
mitted the  timely  evacuation  of  70.000  per- 
sons. 

There  Is  another,  more  subtle  measure  of 
success:  do  any  of  us  remember  how  we  felt 
when  Sputnik  I  showed  us  In  unmlstakeable 
terms  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  a  real  tech- 
nological competitor?  And  how  we  felt  when 
Oagarin's  earth  orbital  flight  underlined 
their  technological  lead?  I  wonder  how  we 
would  feel  today — and  how  we  would  be 
looked  upon  by  the  world  at  large — tf  It 
were  the  fifth  and  sixth  coemonatrts  who 
were  looking  at  the  Moon's  Pra  Mauro  hills 
and  It  was  the  U.S.  that  had  to  be  content 
with  a  small  robot  tractor.  In  truth,  our 
space  Investment  has  been  In  ourselves,  m 
our  political  system.  In  our  own  sense  (tf 
purpose. 

But  It  Is  wrong — dangerously  wrong — to 
look  upon  the  tr.S.  space  program  as  a  race 
with  the  R\i8slans.  A  race,  after  all.  has  an 
agreed-upon  course  and  a  predetermined  fin- 
ish line;  the  winner  can  stop  running.  When 
Soviet  and  American  national  interests  are 
so  structured  that  a  small  loss  for  one  can 
be   Interpreted   as   a   great   victory   for   the 
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other,  there  Is  no  race — and  there  Is  no  rest- 
ing. Remember  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  progressively  increating  Its  annual 
RftD  aerospace  investment  for  fifteen  years: 
their  total  research  and  development  ef- 
fort equals  or  exceeds  ours  today — and  repre- 
sents twice  ss  large  a  percentage  of  their 
gross  national  product.  Their  goal  Is  clearly 
to  reach — and  maintain — a  position  of  scien- 
tific and  technological  preeminence  In  the 
world. 

If  we  are  not  careful,  we  will  help  them 
achieve  tbetr  goal  Our  technology  lead  Is 
shrinking  simply  t>ecause  we  are  not  being 
farslghted  enough  to  make  and  follow 
through  on  sound  Investment  decisions. 

As  I  said,  I  do  not  advocate  crash  pro- 
grams— or  even  large  programs  p€T  »e.  I  do 
advocate  programs  In  our  own  best  Interesu. 
programs  that  develop  the  power  of  the 
future  and  pay  off  with  scientific  and  tech- 
nological values  In  the  interim.  We  cannot 
afford  to  be  trapped  Into  expensive  reactions 
to  the  success  of  others.  We  have,  now,  a 
capability  in  existence — trained  manpower  in 
our  laboratories  and  Industrial  plants — upon 
which  we  can  build  sensibly  and  substan- 
tially— if  we  do  not  dismantle  It  first. 

Already  you  can  see  the  reduction  In  space 
activities  that  the  budgetary  decline  from 
1965  has  caused:  stretchout  and  gaps  and 
slowdowns  are  already  built  Into  the  program. 
It  takes  five  to  seven  years  to  moxint  and 
execute  a  major  space  mission:  and  tf  you 
don't  start  one,  you  certainly  never  complete 
It.  After  1973  there  Ls  a  long,  now  unavoid- 
able gap  of  noany  years  before  United  States 
oaanned  space  flights  can  restime:  we  have  let 
the  economic  and  technological  pipeline  run 
dry.  It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  the  competi- 
tion will  be  imaware  of  this,  or  lutwllllng  to 
take  advantage  of  It.  I  am  certain  It  suits 
their  purpose  to  decry  our  lunar  accom- 
plishments, to  urge  a  turn-down  in  our  rate 
of  progress:  It  Is  good  strategic  thinking  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opposition's  decelera- 
tion to  accelerate  Into  the  lead  yourself. 

The  Soviets  are  not  "nine  feet  tall",  but 
neither  are  we.  The  Sonets,  however,  are 
growing,  and  we  are  not.  I  fully  expect  them 
to  have  one  or  more  manned  space  stations 
In  orbit  within  the  next  few  years;  with  their 
closed  society,  it  would  be  some  time  before 
we  discovered  jxist  what  threat  was  p>osed  to 
our  way  of  life  by  the  technical  capabilities 
that  such  missions  would  demonstrate. 

This  does  not  mean  we  should  move  pell- 
mell  Into  the  development  of  our  own  space 
station.  Jiiat  to  be  first:  it  does  mean,  how- 
ever, that  we  must  keep  open  the  realm  of 
space  to  all  men  and  not  permit  It  to  become 
the  Inland  lake  of  a  single  great  prwer  whose 
Interests  are  not  ours. 

The  US.  program,  diminished  as  It  has 
been,  still  holds  the  elements  that  can  keep 
space  open  to  us.  An  experimental  space 
station.  Skylab.  win  be  in  orbit  during  1973. 
Here  we  will  learn  two  critically  important 
things:  first,  bow  man  Interacts  with  his 
equipment  to  Unprove  Its  performance  and 
to  make  use  of  man's  unique  judgmental 
and  manipulative  skills:  and  second,  bow 
man  reacts  to  the  environment  of  space 
over  the  long  haul.  In  Skylab.  the  crew  are 
both  experimenters  and  operators  In  their 
own  right  as  well  as  being,  themeelves.  the 
subjects  of  experiments  and  Investigations 
on  man.  Only  with  this  kind  of  Information 
under  our  belts  can  we  confidently  deter- 
mine the  proper  mix  of  man  and  machine  In 
future  space  activities. 

The  other  poet-Apollo  program  we  must 
have  to  hold  open  the  door  of  the  future  goes 
by  the  proealc  name  of  "space  shuttle".  ITila 
concept  represents  a  major  step  forward  in 
technological  and  economic  maturity:  a 
piloted  aircraft  that  can  reach  space,  stay 
there  to  place  or  recover  payloads  in  orbit, 
and  let  the  crew  carry  out  research  or  op- 
erational tasks,  and  then  return  to  earth 
under  Its  own  power.  After  refueling  and  re- 
farblahment,  it  Is  ready  for  another  mission. 
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Once  In  being,  we  can  stop  throwing  away 
our  launch  vehicles,  each  of  which  repre- 
sents thousands  of  thousands  of  hours  of 
skilled  Ubor  and  engineering,  and  mlUions 
of  dollars.  We  can  reuse  our  payloads.  We 
can  have  the  same  flexibility  of  travel  in 
space  as  the  airplane  has  provided  us  near 
the  surface. 

Without  It.  of  oourae.  the  eoonocnlcs  of 
space  exploration  do  not  change,  and  the 
politics  of  technological  progress  are  against 
us 

Unless  we  recognize — and  act  upon — the 
premise  that  substantive  progress  requires 
contlntilng  Investments,  we  will  replay  the 
story  of  the  grasshopper  and  the  ant:  I,  for 
one,  do  not  relish  the  prospect  of  the  long 
winter  of  discontent  that  would  follow  an 
Imprudent  p<^lcy  of  letting  our  aerospace 
capability  erode. 

The  President  said  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  Message  two  weeks  ago  that  the  United 
States  Is  In  the  midst  of  a  profound  revolu- 
tionary change  Our  concepts  and  methods  In 
the  areas  of  ho\ising,  transportation,  health 
care,  conservation,  pollution  control,  nutri- 
tion and  communications  must  change,  must 
advance  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  decades 
ahead.  The  advances  of  the  past  hundred 
years  have,  to  a  great  degree,  come  from 
science,  and  we  must  focus  the  huge  scien- 
tific resources  of  the  space  program  on  our 
earthly  programs  of  today.  Of  cotirse,  it  Is 
easy  to  ask  why  not  spend  the  money  going 
to  NASA  directly  on  our  problems  here  on 
earth.  The  answer  goes  l>ack  to  my  original 
point:  As  human  beings,  and  as  Americans 
specifically,  we  are  best  at  solving  problems 
when  they  are  bigger  than  life.  The  higher 
we  aim,  the  more  we  accomplish.  If  we  aim 
at  space,  we  solve  our  problems  on  earth: 
but  tf  we  restrict  ourselves  and  aim  simply 
at  making  a  better  mo\ise  trap — a  somewhat 
less  than  edifying  task — we  may  end  up  with 
nothing. 

T.  S.  Elliot  said:  "We  shaU  not  cease  from 
exploration  and  the  end  of  all  our  explor- 
ing will  be  to  arrive  where  we  started  and 
know  the  place  for  the  first  time." 

This,  I  think,  U  the  real  aim  of  the  space 
program:  to  go  above  and  beyond  ourselves 
so  that  we  wtu  be  able  to  l>etter  see  and 
know  ourselves.  I  hope  tliat  when  our  hearts 
jump  a  bit  at  the  realization  that  Shepard 
and  Mitchell  are  walking  on  the  moon  at 
this  very  moment,  we  will  see  the  broader 
slgnlfloance  of  what  they  are  doing,  and 
that  we  will  realize  the  full  spiritual  and 
technical  value  of  the  space  program  for  all 
of  us. 


FUTURE  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
PARMER 


HON.  JAMES  ABOUREZK 

or    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tnesday,  February  9.  1971 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
one  speaks  of  revolution  today.  Images  of 
camptifl  unrest,  underground  bomb  fac- 
tories and  the  like  immediately  spring  to 
mind.  But  last  November,  we  saw  an- 
other kind  of  revolution — revolution  at 
the  ballot  box  by  the  American  farmer. 
In  district  after  district,  in  many  cases  In 
larger  numbers  than  ever  before,  the 
farmers  came  to  the  polls  to  register 
their  dissatisfaction.  This  was  protest  In 
the  accepted  Ameilcan  tradition,  and 
protest  to  which  we  must  listen. 

In  order  to  miderstand  this  protest 
and  to  provide  a  program  that  will  meet 
its  demands,  we  must  look  to  the  cause. 
That  cause  Is  found  In  dissatisfaction 
with  the  farm  legislation  of  1970.  While 
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this  legislation  is  now  the  law  of  the 
land,  such  clear  unrest  among  those 
most  directly  affected  suggests  that  we 
should  look  to  revising  and  amending 
that  law. 

In  looking  to  the  future  of  agriculture 
and  what  might  be  done,  I  would  rec- 
ommend for  your  reawling  an  article  by 
the  Junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 
This  article  appeared  in  the  Aberdeen 
American-News,  one  of  the  outstauiding 
newspapers  of  our  State : 

McGovEKN    Looks    At    Farm    Problkmb. 

Answers  in   1971 

(By  Senator  Oeorox  McOovntN) 

In  order  fully  to  understand  the  future  of 
agriculture  for  the  1970'8  we  must  be  aware 
of  what  transpired  last  year. 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1966  expired  at  the 
end  of  calendar  year  1970.  Early  In  1969  we 
formed  a  group  of  farm  organizations  and 
commodity  groups  to  work  out  the  details  of  a 
new  farm  program.  Eventually,  there  were 
over  30  of  these  concerned  agri-business  as- 
sociations involved  In  this  common  purpoee. 
The  result  of  this  effort  was  the  Introduction 
of  the  Coalition  Farm  Bill. 

Despite  the  nearly  unanimous  support  of 
agricultural  Interests,  we  were  unable  to  en- 
act the  bill,  chiefiy  due  to  the  opposition  of 
urban  interestfi  and  the  administration. 

We  will  now  have  to  work  within  the 
framework  of  a  bill  which,  for  the  first  time 
since  Its  inception,  marks  a  clear  retreat 
from  the  time-tested  parity  concept.  I  don't 
feel  this  Is  a  good  bill.  Some  35  senators 
joined  me  In  an  effort  to  send  It  back  to  con- 
ference for  Improvements.  But  It  Is  the  law 
on  the  books  now. 

Although  the  outlook  is  not  promising 
without  administration  support,  a  number 
of  us  are  making  plans  to  Introduce  correc- 
tive amendments  In  the  92nd  Congress,  to 
reestablish  the  parity  goal  and  resume  pro- 
gress toward  It.  All  of  us  know  that  better 
farm  returns  are  the  beet  possible  remedy 
for  the  economic  ills  of  rural  America. 

At  the  same  time,  farmers  and  rural  resi- 
dents have  cause  for  keen  Interest  In  the 
discussion  of  national  priorities  going  on 
now  throughout  the  country. 

The  problems  of  the  cities  cannot  be 
divorced  from  those  of  rural  areas.  Much 
of  the  migration  of  rural  people  to  metro- 
politan centers  has  been  caused  by  the  lack 
of  an  enlightened  farm  program  and  the 
deterioration  of  employment  opportunities  In 
rural  states,  and  that  trend  Is  damaging  at 
both  ends. 

It  was  amplified  during  the  depression  of 
the  1930's.  We  saw  the  disruption  of  family 
life  during  World  War  II  when  millions  of 
oiu  rural  youth  went  into  service  and,  even- 
tually, mside  their  homes  elsewhere.  The  re- 
sult has  been  an  older  farm  population  with 
tew  incentives  for  the  young  folks  to  take 
over. 

The  problem  has  been  variously  defined, 
but  basically  it  Ls  based  on  an  Insufficiency 
of  farm  Income  as  compared  with  the  In- 
dividual capital  investment  and  labor  re- 
quired to  keep  a  farm  operational.  There  is 
no  other  economic  group  In  America  that 
receives  so  little  return   for  wliat  they  do. 

What  can  we  In  South  Dakota  and  the  up- 
per great  plains   do  to  meet   this  problem. 

As  consumers  continue  to  demand  more 
specialized  and  sophisticated  packaging  and 
processing  of  the  food  and  fiber  produced  by 
American  agriculture,  an  Increased  share  of 
tlie  food  dollar  will  continue  to  flow  to  the 
processor,  rather  than  the  producer. 

Those  of  us  In  rural  areas  must  capitalize 
on  this  trend  by  developing  more  of  the 
niarketlng  procedures  for  the  products  we 
produce.  There  Is  no  reason  why  we  cannot 
Mpitalize  on  the  potential  for  fully  preparing 
tne  abundance  of  our  land  for  market.  This 
will  require  considerable  expansion  of  our 
present  capabilities  together  with  the  de- 
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velopment  of  the  new  techniques  that  are 
In   demand   by   American   consumers. 

New  or  additional  land  uses  must  con- 
stantly be  considered,  not  only  in  terms  of 
ways  to  Increase  the  income  of  farnters,  but 
also  for  the  purpose  of  making  rural  com- 
munities better  ones  In  which  to  live. 

Local  participation  and  cooperation  can 
often  succeed  In  developing  recreational 
areas,  artificial  lakes  and  reservoirs  or  the 
better  utilization  of  a  national  body  of 
water,  parks  gaoie  preserves  and  many  other 
public  and  private  developments  that  use 
land  for  other  than  food  production. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  ag- 
gregate effect  of  expanding  output  of  many 
farm  products  Is  to  reduce  product  prices 
and  total  Income  from  such  products.  Thus, 
new  noncrop  uses  for  land  can,  ou  balance. 
help  farmers,  at  least  until  such  time  as 
public  policy  catches  up  with  the  need  for 
the  volume  of  food  production  of  which  we 
are  capable. 

Farms  wUl  continue  to  Increase  In  size, 
they  will  basically  continue  to  be  family 
farms,  although  we  will  also  see  a  continuing 
tendency  toward  specialized  large  scale  en- 
terprises along  certain  lines  such  as  spe- 
cialized hog  feeding  operations,  large  feed 
yards  for  beef  cattle,  egg  producing  facili- 
ties, etc. 

We  can  expect  to  see  a  continued  flow  of 
new  technologies  Into  farming.  There  is 
available  in  our  agricultural  reeearch  sta- 
tions enough  new  knowledge  to  feed  the 
present  rate  of  technological  advance  for 
16  years  or  more.  These  things  toclude  Im- 
proved grasses  and  grass  production  prac- 
tices, improved  wheat  varieties,  water  man- 
agement practices  to  reduce  losses  and  to 
Increase  utilization  by  plants,  improved  feed- 
ing practices  and  Improved  strains  of  live- 
stock. 

Another  development  will  be  the  contmu- 
ing  improvement  of  farm  management.  We 
can  expect  to  see  electronic  farm  accounting 
become  common  as  well  as  the  use  of  elec- 
tronic farm  budgeting. 

They  make  it  almost  impossible  for  young 
people  to  start  without  family  backing  un- 
less we  innovate  further  with  respect  to  farm 
finance.  We  might  have  a  greater  coordina- 
tion between  local  credit  agencies  who  are 
willing  to  "place  t^elr  chips"  on  a  limited 
number  of  wsll-qualtfled  young  men  with- 
out requiring  much  security  other  than  the 
managerial  potential  of  the  boys  themselves. 

We  may  also  see  more  two-man  or  multi- 
family  farming  operations.  The  livestock 
share-lease  Is  used  in  this  way  presently,  as 
is  the  grazing  association  concept.  Lending 
agencies  will  probably  tend  more  and  more 
to  lend  to  farmers  on  a  specialized  basis, 
employing  farm  management  specialists  as 
loan  supervisors,  and  their  loans  will  be  set 
up  on  longer  term,  revolving  capital  basis. 

Transportation  technology  has  revolution- 
ized the  concept  of  the  farm  community. 
As  a  result  the  largest  towns  will  continue 
to  grow  and  will  absorb  certain  of  the  eco- 
nomic activities  given  up  by  small  towns  as 
farmers  shift  their  orientation  and  their 
trade. 

We  can  look  for  Improvements  in  rural 
housing  and  improved  rural  servicee — roads 
schools,  telephones  and  power. 

We  can  anticipate  an  increased  demand  for 
all  forms  of  recreation — public  golf  courses, 
tennis  courts,  parks,  picnic  areas,  hunting, 
fishing  and  boating.  People  will  lose  p>atlence 
with  Inadequate  medical  and  hospital  facili- 
ties and  will  participate  In  more  planning 
and  action  to  consolidate  redundant  services 
and  expand  needed  ones. 

It  will  not  be  surprising  to  see  pressure 
towards  consolidation  of  county  governments 
and  similar  adjustments  in  township  and 
other  local  government  units. 

There  Is  no  fundamental  reason  why  the 
plains  area  cannot  be  as  viable  economically 
and  as  satisfying  socially  as  any  other  area. 
Whether  It  Is  or  not  depends  on  the  balance 
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between  resources  and  people,  the  state  of 
the  arts,  the  institutional  arrangements  that 
bind  people  together,  and  the  willingness  of 
our  citizens  to  Infiuence  our  future  course, 
my  basic  feeling  is  one  of  optimism;  If  we 
accept  the  challenge  to  take  a  positive  hand 
in  controlling  our  destiny. 


MODERN    MIRACLE   MEDICINES 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1971 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  of  January  31  contains 
an  article  entitled  "Digest  Beats  the 
Drum  for  Grod's  Medicine,"  written  by 
the  distinguished  reporter  Mr.  Morton 
Mintz.  The  article  deals  with  the  over- 
enthusiasm  of  the  Reader's  Digest  in 
writing  about  the  discovery  and  promise 
of  new  drugs.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  this  timely  article  Is  that  a  healtliy 
skepticism  is  needed  in  dealing  with 
modem  miracle  medicines.  This  point  of 
view  wsis  recently  reinforced  by  responsi- 
ble Government  ofBdals. 

On  January  18,  1971,  FDA  Commis- 
sioner Dr.  Charles  Edwards  told  the  Sen- 
ate Small  Business  Committee's  Monop- 
oly Subcommittee,  presided  over  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nilson), 
that— 

No  one  would  question  that  the  discovery 
and  development  of  new  drugs  and  new  anti- 
biotics over  the  past  three  decades  have  con- 
tributed enormously  to  the  eradication  and 
control  of  disease  and  to  the  relief  of  patient 
suffering. 

However,  over  this  same  period  of  time, 
drug  misuse  has  become  a  national  problem. 
I  spteak  not  just  of  drug  abuse  in  the  con- 
ventional sense,  but  of  the  promotion,  pre- 
scribing, and  use  of  drugs  of  limited  or  no 
value,  and  equally  important  the  consump- 
tion of  too  many  drugs,  often  for  no  purpose 
or  for  the  wrong  purposes.  Few  things  are 
more  tragic  than  the  prescribing  and  admin- 
istration of  a  drug  of  no  proven  effective- 
ness followed  by  a  serious  or  even  fatal  re- 
action. 

In  a  speech  delivered  on  September 
10,  1970,  Dr.  Henry  Simmons,  Director 
of  the  FDA's  Bureau  of  Drugs  stated 
that— 

The  American  people  are  being  dosed  with 
approximately  two  billion  prescriptions  per 
year.  This  excludes  the  use  of  over-the- 
counter  drugs  which,  as  you  know.  Is  even 
greater.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  much 
drug  therapy  avails  Uttle  or  nothing  in  terms 
of  patient  be  eflt  and  that  a  large  number 
of  these  prescriptions  have  been  for  ineffec- 
tive or  only  partially  effective  drugs.  In  fact, 
Americans  spend  nearly  a  half  billion  dollars 
a  year  for  prescription  drugs  for  which  there 
la  at  present  no  valid  proof  of  efficacy. 

Mr.  Mintz  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
perceptive  and  timely  article.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Extension  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w£is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoiu), 
as  follows: 

Digest  Beats  the  Drttm  roa  "Ooo's 

Medicxnx" 
(By  Morton  Mintz) 

The  Reader's  Digest,  conservative  In  Its 
approach  to  manners,  mores,  labor  unions, 
government  and  politics,  is  frequently  radl- 
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cal  tn  Its  ftpproAcb  to  medicines:  If  they're 
new.  they're  better 

But  although  the  magazine  contains  some 
admirable  and  responsible  medical  reporting, 
the  files  of  the  Digest  itself  sometimes  argue 
that  Its  enthusiasm  over  modern  drugs  is. 
to  say  the  last,  overdone. 

Like  other  advocates  of  radical  ideaa.  the 
Digest  often  gets  carried  away,  which  can  be 
of  consequence,  since  Its  immense  circulation 
(17.7  million  in  the  United  States  and  an- 
other 11  million  abroad)  gives  it  the  poten- 
tial to  carry  a  lot  of  people  along  with  It. 
Three  years  ago,  the  Digest  got  carried 
away  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers 
Association  and  an  advertising  agency,  which 
together  had  worked  out  a  plan  to  offset 
the  adverse  publicity  from  some  Senate 
hearings  by  producing  a  series  of  quarterly 
eight-page  advertisements  for  trade-named 
prescription  medicines. 

The  gimmick — a  familiar  one  In  many 
publications — was  to  present  the  ad  tn  the 
regular  editorial  format  of  Digest  articles. 
And  somehow  the  Digest  failed  to  tell  its 
readers  the  first  time  around  that  the  eight 
articles  were  In  fact  advertisements. 

A  close  look  at  the  Digest's  files  shows 
that  over  the  years  even  "straight"  articles 
have  often  bordered  on  advertising  with 
their  promotion  of  the  use  of  prescription 
drugs. 

"L-Dopa  Has  Set  Me  Free."  said  a  head- 
line In  the  Digest  lost  August.  The  subhead- 
line,  referring  to  the  author.  Floyd  Miller. 
sold.  "He  wua  a  guinea  pig  for  a  powerful 
new  drug,  a  drug  that  can  now  bring  blessed 
relief  to  two  out  of  three  victims  of  Parkin- 
son's disease." 

For  the  most  part,  the  piece  is  a  testi- 
monial, complete  with  a  free  plug,  by  name, 
for  the  two  suppliers,  and  an  obeervatlon 
that  one  of  them  offers  L-Dopa  "without 
charge  to  Indigent  patients  of  physicians  in 
private  practice." 

Toward  the  end,  the  article  does  acknowl- 
edge that  little  is  known  about  the  toxicity 
of  L-Dopa  in  long-term  use.  that  It  doesn't 
work  for  one  patient  out  of  three,  that  side 
effects  are  frequent  and  that  these  effects 
sometimes  are  severe 

But  this  disclaimer,  dropped  as  It  is  Into 
the  sea  of  tranquil  praise.  Is  not  Ukely — nor 
was  It  Intended — to  reverse  the  thrxist  of 
the  proclamation  from  one  victim  of  Park- 
inson's disease  to  his  fellow  sufferers  a  new 
drug  "set  me  free." 

In  the  normal  course  of  events,  the  good 
news  about  potent  new  drugs  comes  first, 
usually  with  a  lot  of  hoopla.  The  bod  news 
usually  comes  later,  usually  pleoetneal  and 
usually  unwanted  by  physicians  and  pa- 
tients who  have  put  their  hopes  and  money 
Into  them. 

There  Is  at  least  a  possibility  that  this 
may  b«  the  case  with  L-Dopa.  if  a  letter  from 
thres  researchers  in  the  Aug.  31  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  Is  an  in- 
dicator. 

After  studying  L-Dopa  for  10  months  in 
60  severely  disabled  patients,  the  scientists, 
who  initially  had  L>een  fairly  hopsful,  said 
they  bad  found  the  beneflu  to  be  "at  lim- 
ited duration"  and  to  have  been  followed 
"in  all  c<ues  by  advorss  affects,  the  latter 
often  progressive,  somstlmss  serious  and  oc- 
eoslonoUy  dangerous  .  .  .  w  tbsrefore  have 
rwsrvatlons  about  the  releass  of  the  drug 
at  this  time."  (Italics  theirs.) 

THx  "Kxra-r"  sTimaoicx 
Regrettably,   the   Digest's  uss   of  creden- 
tlaled   experts   as    authors    oftsn    has    pro- 
duced results   as  questionable  as,  or  more- 
so  than,  the  proclamations  of  victims. 

The  most  Impressive  recent  case  of  ths 
Digest  commissioning  an  expert  to  say  new- 
ts-better was  a  piece  enutled  "The  PUl  in 
Perspective."  The  arUde  appeared  in  the  Is- 
sue of  last  October — at  Just  about  the  mo- 
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raent  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
disclosing  that  two  brands  were  being  taken 
out  of  production  because  they  had  caused 
an  abnormally  high  number  of  growths  In 
the  breasts  of  beagles. 

The  writer  of  the  article,  which  was  mainly 
an  attack  on  hearings  on  the  Pill  held  by 
Sen  Oaylord  Nelson  (D-Wis  ).  Is  a  physician 
who  Is  herself  a  member  of  the  FDA's  advis- 
ory committee  on  contraception.  She  is 
Elizabeth  B.  Connell.  an  associate  professor 
of  obstetrics  and  gynecology  at  Columbia 
University  who  also  directs  family  planning 
research  and  development  at  its  Interna- 
tional Institute  for  the  Study  of  Human  Re- 
production. 

Dr.  Connell  acknowledged  In  an  Interview 
that  she  had  received  research  grants  from  al! 
of  the  manufacturers  of  birth  control  pills 
She  was  unable  to  recall  the  amounts  but 
said  the  net  for  herself  was  "very  little" 

Similarly.  I>r.  Edward  T.  Tyler,  associate 
professor  of  obstetrics  and  gynecology  at  the 
University  of  California  and  medical  director 
of  the  Family  Planning  Centers  of  Greater 
Los  Angeles,  who  ooauthored  a  piece  much 
like  Dr.  Connell'B  In  the  June  30  Look  mag- 
azine, has  been  getting  grants  from  all  of 
the  manufacturers  since  1958. 

Neither  Dr.  Connell  nor  the  Digest,  In  Its 
biographical  note  about  her.  mentioned  her 
connection  with  the  companies.  Neither  con- 
ceded any  need  to  do  so.  A  Digest  spokesman 
said  the  editors  knew  the  industry  had  finan- 
ced her  work,  but  noted  that  this  Is  true  of 
most  contraceptive  researchers.  He  added 
that  the  editors  were  unaware  either  of  the 
identity  of  her  sponsors  or  of  the  content 
of  her  studies.  The  editorial  Judgment  was 
that  dlsclosTire  would  not  have  been  "ss- 
peclally  pertinent,"  the  spokesman  added. 

The  editors  of  Look  said  that  the  failure  of 
the  magaslne  to  mention  Tyler's  industry 
grants  did  not  violate  "any  code  of  ethics. " 
Tbsy  said  that  the  grants  were  for  research 
"on  virtually  all  methods  of  contraception" 
and  that  his  "quallflcationa  or  objectivity" 
as  a  "recognized  expert"  were  In  no  way 
affected. 

PAVLOVUW  sKAcnotr 
Sen.  Nelson,  who  held  his  hearings  In 
January  and  February  to  find  out  if  women 
wars  being  adequately  Informed  of  the  PUl's 
known  and  suspected  hazards,  said  that  dis- 
closure by  Look  and  the  Digest  would  have 
besn  proper.  He  also  said  the  Digest  and 
Look  had  reacted  to  the  hearings  as  had 
others  In  a  pro-Pill  "establishment  .  .  .  auto- 
matically, like  Pavlov's  dog." 

Nelson  pointed  out  that  it  was  at  these 
hearings  that  the  FDA  said  that  women  were 
beln^  Inadequately  Informed  and  announced 
that  It  was  going  to  require  Inclusions  of  a 
cautionary  message  to  the  user  In  every 
package  of  the  drugs. 

The  Digest  and  Look  attacked  the  hearings 
on  the  principal  ground  that  they  panicked 
women  to  no  purpose  and  produced  no  new 
Infonnatloo. 

Nelson  faulted  the  magazines  for  not  hav- 
ing written  "the  other  side  ...  a  largely 
untold  story  that  the  public  is  entitled  to 
know"  and  that  fills  "thres  printed  vol- 
umes" of  bis  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Monopoly. 

The  Digest,  which  prints  no  letters  to  ths 
sdltor.  said  it  would  be  "happy  to  consider" 
other  articles  on  ths  PUl. 

Although  the  Digest  did  not  note  It,  Dr. 
Connell  was  a  witness  at  the  bearings,  along 
with  Dr.  Alan  F.  Outtmacher.  president  of 
the  Planned  Parent  hood- World  Federation. 
In  his  prepared  testimony  he  was  very  hos- 
tile to  the  hearings,  as  were  Dr.  Tyler  in 
Look  and  Dr  Connell  In  her  article  and  pre- 
pared testimony.  But  under  questioning  by 
Nelson.  Outtmacher  conceded  that  the  hear- 
ings "served  a  useful  purpose  In  making  the 
doctor  more  careful." 
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In  an  exchange  Dr.  Connell  had  with  ths 
senator,  she  did  not  dispute  two  of  his  key 
points: 

That  for  a  decade  the  Pill  had  "an  almost 
unqualified  endorsement  In  the  lay  press." 
That  most  physicians  did  not  know  pf 
views  such  as  that  of  Dr.  Philip  Oorfman,  t 
top  scientist  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  with  key  responsibilities  for  research 
on  contraception:  that  the  Pill  "should  be 
monitored  and  restricted  to  women  who  can- 
not  use  other  methods  effectively." 

Dr.  Connell  complained  to  Nelson  that  the 
hearings  were  marked  by  "a  lack  of  balance." 
But  Nelson  disputed  this,  saying  that  severs] 
advocates  of  the  PUl  were  yet  to  be  heard. 

Dr  Connell  admitted  to  the  reporter  that, 
contrary  to  what  she  said  In  her  article,  the 
hearings  actually  had  developed  new  infor- 
mation— the  testimony  of  a  famed  cancer 
siirgeon  that  cancerous  breast  tissue  from 
users  of  the  Pill  differed  from  that  of  non- 
users.  The  significance  of  this,  if  any,  has  not 
been  established. 

Dr  Connell  also  acknowledged  that  hsr 
article  was  open  to  numerous  factual  chal- 
lenges. She  said  in  the  Digest,  for  example, 
that  the  diaphragm  has  a  faUure  rate  of  IS 
to  30  per  cent  She  said  In  the  interview 
that  this  rate  does  not  apply  to  an  individual 
who  uses  It  reliably  and  properly,  but  only 
to  "large  groups  of  women." 

She  sold  in  the  magazine  that  the  PUl 
"has  released  in  many  women  a  sexuality  they 
never  before  experienced."  She  acknowledged 
to  the  reporter  that  other  women  become  de- 
pressed and  have  a  reduced  libido  on  the 
drugs. 

The  article  said  that  "there  have  been  no 
statistical  reports  of  increase  in  breast  or 
uterine  cancer"  In  users.  Dr  Tyler  contrs- 
dieted  this  In  Look.  He  cited  a  widely  reported 
survey  of  New  York  women  "that  Indicated 
more  cancers  of  the  cervix  occurred  In  fe- 
males u.-<lng  the  Pill  than  In  those  who  relied 
on  the  diaphragm." 

His  point — carried  under  a  headline  making 
the  unqualified  claim  that  "The  PUl  Is 
Safe" — was  simply  that  the  survey  did  not 
establish  a  cause-effect  relationship. 

That  is  precisely  the  view  held  by  the  FDA 
and  Its  advisory  committee  at>out  the  PUl 
and  cancer  anywhere  in  the  body:  the  evi- 
dence is  insufficient  either  to  prove  or  dis- 
prove a  cause-effect  association. 

Dr.  OonneU  did  not  mention  this  position. 
Nor  did  she  point  out  that  the  advisory  com- 
mittee, before  she  Joined  it.  said  that  studies 
to  determine  If  there  Is  or  is  not  a  cause- 
effect  connection  merit  urgent  federal  financ- 
ing. 

"One  of  the  Digest's  most  widely  read  medi- 
cal writers,  Paul  de  Krulf.  author  of  "Microbe 
Hunters,"  has  done  some  of  the  most  upbsst 
prose  of  all,  often  under  a  species  of  head- 
line that  is  unexcelled  In  Its  stylistic  perfec- 
tion— "Taming  the  Wild  Hormones,"  for  ex- 
ample. 

In  the  June.  1946.  Issue,  de  Krulf  wrote 
about  a  painkiller  caUed  Demerol  ( the  Digest 
faUed  throughout  to  capitalize  the  trade 
name,  thus  distracting  attention  from  the 
posslbUlty  that  profits  might  be  involved  for 
the  manufacturer.  Sterling  Drug). 

"A  new  chemical,  demerol.  Is  ready  to  com- 
fort mUlions  of  pain-racked  human  beings,' 
de  Krulf  began.  "TUl  now.  morphine  has  been 
the  one  weapon  against  extreme  pain,  but 
morphine's  mercy  is  tempered  by  the  danger 
of  drug  addiction.  Demerol  Is  very  nearly  as 
effective  as  morphine,  and  among  many 
thousands  eased  by  its  magic  In  hospitals 
throughout  the  country,  not  a  single  sufferer 
who  had  not  previously  taken  opiates  has 
t>een  recorded  as  becoming  addicted  to  It." 

Even  If  one  were  to  assume  that  de  ICrulf 
had  bunted  the  poaslbUlty  of  addiction  down 
to  the  last  mlorobs,  ths  headline  was  a 
breath-taking  ofllrmatlon  of  faith:  "Oodt 
Own    Medicine — 1M«."    The    headline    was 
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fUthful  to  de  KrulTs  scrtptiire.  "Demerol 
naed  not  be  disguised."  he  said.  "It  ts  God's 
own  medicine,  1946  model." 

But  among  medicine's  handful  of  agnostics 
to  Dr.  Walter  ModeU,  a  Cornell  University 
pharmacologist.  In  1963 — 16  years  after  the 
ds  Krulf  article — he  told  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science  that 
the  claim  that  meperidine  (the  generic  name 
for  Demerol)  was  not  addictive  was  based 
on  "shoddy"  research,  ".  .  .  yet  use  of  the 
drug  was  vigorously  promoted.  Experience 
lOon  proved  that  meperidine  was  highly 
addictive,  and  that  In  this  respect  It  cer- 
tainly had  no  advantage  over  morphine." 

Mosell  added  that  the  Digest  and  other 
promoters  had  made  so  many  converts  that 
"few  physicians  seem  to  accept  the  fact  that 
meperidine  Is  highly  addictive." 

"The  medical  profession  tises  morphine 
with  great  respect  and.  as  a  result,  a  very 
■mall  number  of  patients  become  addicted 
to  It  as  an  accident  of  therapy."  he  con- 
tinued. 

"But  this  Is  not  the  case  with  meper- 
idine. As  a  result,  many  more  victims  are 
admitted  to  the  hospital  for  addicts  at  Lex- 
ington as  a  result  of  meperidine  therapy  than 
are  admitted  because  of  morphine  therapy." 

In  April,  1968,  the  Digest  got  around  to 
making  an  Implicit  admission  that  "Ood's 
Own  Medicine — 1946"  had  caused  one  devil 
of  a  problem  In  the  preceding  18  years.  The 
medium  for  the  Digest's  message  was  a  con- 
densed piece  that  Oeorge  A.  W.  Boehm  had 
written  for  Today's  Health,  an  American 
Ifedlcal   Association    magazine   for   laymen. 

'The  drugs  most  effective  as  patnkUlers 
hsve  also  been  highly  addictive,"  the  Digest 
said  In  an  Introduction  to  the  article.  Boehm 
tald  that  with  Demerol  (now  capitalized  by 
the  Digest) ,  "addiction  did  develop  .  .  .  When 
meperidine  was  Introduced  In  the  United 
States  in  1943.  reports  of  Its  addlctiveness 
were  disregarded."  He  did  not  say  by  whom 
the  reports  were  disregarded,  but  went  on: 

"Many  reputable  scientists  were  skeptical 
about  the  test  procedures  then  In  use,  which 
were  not  nearly  as  convincing  as  today's. 
Moreover,  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  could  not 
exercise  control  over  meperidine  because  the 
Harrison  Act  was  limited  to  natural  opiates. 

"When  a  new  law  was  passed  In  1944  to 
Include  synthetic  compounds,  meperidine 
went  under  narcotics  control.  But  many 
people.  Including  some  doctors  and  nurses, 
paid  the  penalty  of  becoming  addicted." 

The  Digest's  pitch.  In  the  Introduction  to 
the  article,  was  for  "a  promising  new  drug" 
which  "offers  hope  that  sufferers  can  have 
relief  without  the  risk  of  narcotics." 

The  medicine  was  pentazocine,  trodenamed 
Talwln.  The  manufacturer  was.  again.  Ster- 
ling Drug.  Boehm  said  that  Talwln  "passed 
the  trials  for  addlctiveness"  at  the  Addiction 
Research  Center  at  Lexington. 

In  addition,  the  Committee  on  Drug  Ad- 
diction and  Narcotics  of  the  National  Re- 
•sarch  Council  certified  the  drug  to  have  a 
potential  for  addiction  "so  low  as  not  to  con- 
•tltute  a  risk  to  public  health,  and  not  to 
warrant  any  degree  of  narcotics  control." 

In  July.  1967.  the  Food  and  Dnig  Admin- 
Ittratlon,  Boehm  added,  approved  Talwln  for 
the  analgesic  market  "after  reviewing  16,- 
OOO  cases,  and  45,000  pages  of  data  .  .  ." 

Sterling's  Wlnthrop  Division  launched  a 
massive  promotional  campaign  for  pentazo- 
cine. clalnUng  It  to  be  "the  first  non-narcotic 
•nalgeslc  in  the  morphine  range  of  potency." 
By  February  1968.  the  manufacturer  was 
ttylng  It  was  "available  In  39  countries." 

But  a  descent  from  the  high  on  Talwln 
*»8  foreordained.  Just  as  It  had  been  on 
Demerol.  On  May  16.  1969,  the  Medical  Letter, 
»  nonprofit  drug-evaluation  newsletter  for 
physicians  who  seek  education  from  sources 
other  than  drug  companies  and  the  Reader's 
Dlgsst,  said: 

"TTie  earlier  belief  that  pentazocine  was 
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nonaddlctlng  has  proved  false;  advertise- 
ments for  the  drug  no  longer  describe  It  as 
'non-narcotic,'  though  they  do  state  that  it 
Is  not  subject  to  narcotic  controls." 

Wlnthrop  medical  director  Monroe  E.  Trout 
said  that  the  Medical  Letter  report  was  "dis- 
torted" and  grossly  inaccurate.  He  said  there 
had  been  34  cases  of  addiction  among  five 
mUUon  users — not  enough  to  constitute 
"many  cases  of  addiction." 

But  In  September,  1969,  the  TDK  took  a 
step  toward  the  Medical  Letter  position  when 
It  required  Sterling  Drug  to  send  a  letter  to 
the  medical  profession  warning  that  the  In- 
jectable form  of  Talwln  had  been  linked  to 
"psychological  and  physical  dependence"  In 
patients  with  a  history  of  drug  abuse. 

Since  then.  Rep.  John  S.  Monaigan  (D- 
Oonn.)  has  tried  to  get  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  exert  tighter  controls  over  Talwln. 
Last  January,  for  example,  he  protested  to 
Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell  that  the 
department  had  failed  to  Include  pentazocine 
on  a  list  of  drugs  subject  to  controls  despite 
Indications  that  In  some  users  It  has  haUu- 
clnogenlc  effects  similar  to  LSD's,  producing 
"a  variable  euphoria." 

Ciurently,  the  department's  position  Is 
that  It  Is  "avrare  that  there's  a  problem,"  but 
that  despite  a  continuing  study.  Instances 
of  abuse  "have  not  been  sclentlficsUy  docu- 
mented." 

For  what  It's  worth,  the  Digest  was  making 
this  claim  last  summer  In  promotional  ads 
headed  "Number  One  Remedy": 

"Last  year,  drug  and  remedy  advertisers 
Invested  more  than  7'/^  million  dollars  In 
the  pages  of  The  Digest.  That's  nearly  more 
than  3V2  million  more  than  Life  and  Look 
combined.  What's  more,  The  Digest  has  been 
the  leader  since  1962 — further  proof  that  a 
schedule  in  The  Digest  Is  the  kind  of  precrlp- 
tlon  that  works." 

But  It  could  be  a  grave  mistake  to  assume 
that  an  appetite  for  advertising  dollars  alone, 
or  possibly  even  significantly,  explains  the 
Digest's  record  In  promoting  medicines. 
Surely  the  Digest  turned  Its  back  on  huge 
amounts  of  revenue  when  It  refused  cigarette 
advertising  and  campaigned  against  smoking. 

The  fundamental  problem  may  be  one  that 
affects  everyone  In  the  media  and.  indeed, 
everyone  with  a  responsibility  to  report  to 
others:  Whether  to  indulge  In  gimmicks  to 
promote  the  idea  that  new  developments  are 
by  definition  better  ones,  or  to  maintain  a 
more  pedestrian  but  healthy  skepticism. 


STATE  TRAFFIC  SAFETY  COUNCIL 
FIGHTS  FOR  SAFER  HIGHWAYS 
AND  FOR  SAFER  ROADS 


HON.  JOHN  H.  TERRY 

or    KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  10,  1971 

Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Finance 
and  Advisory  Committee  of  the  State 
Traffic  Safety  Council — New  York  re- 
cently held  its  annual  Governor's  limch- 
eon  at  the  Union  League  Club  in  New 
York  City.  The  purpose  of  this  annual 
meeting  with  the  council's  honorary 
chairman.  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
was  to  review  the  progress  of  the  coimcll's 
traffic  safety  programs  in  New  York  and 
to  urge  the  business  and  industrial  lead- 
ership of  the  Empire  State  to  continue 
its  generous  support  of  this  important 
work.  The  meeting  was  chaired  by  C.  W. 
Owens,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
and  coimcil  president.  The  financial  re- 
port was  given  by  Charles  F.  Luce,  chair- 
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man  of  the  coimcil's  finance  and  ad- 
visory committee.  Mr.  Luce  has  since 
succeeded  Mr.  Owens  as  president  and 
Mr.  Owens  will  continue  his  association 
with  the  coimcil  as  chairman  of  its  ex- 
ecutive committee.  The  principal  ad- 
jlress,  commending  the  council  on  its 
strong  and  efficacious  programs  designed 
to  reduce  highway  accidents  and  losses, 
was  given  by  Gtovemor  Rockefeller.  The 
Governor  also  praised  the  business  and 
industrial  leadership  of  New  York  for  its 
generous  support  of  the  council. 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  been  closely  as- 
sociated with  the  State  traffic  safety 
council  for  the  past  10  years,  I  would 
like  to  reinforce  the  generous  comments 
made  by  Governor  Rockefeller  relative, 
not  only  to  the  solid  pioneering  efforts  of 
the  council  in  traffic  safety  which  have 
set  a  national  example  for  the  rest  of  the 
country  to  follow,  but  I  also  would  like 
to  pay  tribute  to  its  leadership  under  the 
inspired  direction  of  Messrs.  Owens  and 
Luce.  These  men,  along  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  directors  and  the 
finance  and  advisory  committee,  have 
given  generously  of  their  time  and  of 
their  treasure. 

Those  who  supi>ort  this  work  represent 
some  of  the  largest  and  most  progressive 
corporations  in  the  United  States.  They 
support  this  work  not  only  as  a  matter  of 
corporate  and  civic  pride  in  making  our 
highways  in  New  York  among  the  safest 
in  the  Nation,  but  also  because  the  na- 
ture of  the  pioneering  achievements  of 
the  council,  deserve  their  support  and 
leadership. 

Alone  among  all  the  councils  In  the 
Nation  devoted  to  safety.  New  York's 
Traffic  Safety  Council  has  trained  up- 
ward of  10,000  police  and  other  public 
officials,  in  soimd  business-management 
techniques  applied  to  traffic  control  and 
efficient  operations.  They  have  spread 
the  gospel  of  soimd  traffic  engineering 
techniques  and  trained  thousands  of 
police  and  other  officials  in  this  vital 
science.  Their  legislative  recommenda- 
tions have  bolstered  and  meshed  with 
the  Governor's  own  solid  stance  in  this 
important  area  of  safety.  Their  work  in 
driver  education  has  been  outstanding. 
Along  with  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Motor  Vehicles,  they  have  set  up 
an  entirely  new  concept  in  the  use  smd 
maintenance  of  a  soimd  accident  records 
system  currently  adopted  by  95  police 
agencies  in  the  State.  And  in  this  noble 
crusade  to  safeguard  our  families  on  our 
highways,  they  have  enlisted  the  solid 
support  of  my  State's  newspapers,  tele- 
vision, and  radio  stations.  Their  work  in 
the  field  of  drinking,  driving,  and  drugs 
has  received  nationwide  attention.  The 
success  of  their  efforts  in  this  field  has 
recently  resulted  in  a  263-percent  in- 
crease in  arrests,  on  a  statewide  basis,  for 
drunken  driving.  These  results  were 
documented  recently  by  a  study  con- 
ducted by  the  council  in  cooperation  with 
police  agencies  thoughout  New  York.  I 
not  only  commend  the  council  but  also 
the  police  for  their  stepped-up  campaign 
against  such  drivers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  permission,  for 
these  reasons  and  many  others,  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Congkessiowal 
Record,  the  tribute  paid  to  the  council 
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by  Governor  Rockefeller  and  the  report 
made  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Owens. 

In  addition  I  would  like  to  Insert  the 
names  of  those  whose  presence  honored 
the  work  of  this  fine  organization  for 
they  are  deserving  of  recognition  and 
praise.  The  guest  list  was  as  follows: 
Oxrsar  List 

Leon  Avery.  Crouse-Hlnds  Company. 

Richard  E.  Berlin.  President.  Tbe  Hearst 
Corporation. 

Bxudell  Blxby.  Dewey.  Ballatlne,  Biuliby. 
Palmer  te  Wood. 

Artbur  H.  BrocUe,  AsaUtant  Treaaurer, 
Allied  Chemical. 

Lew  L.  Callaway.  Jr.,  Vice  Chairman  of  tbe 
Board,  Newsweek.  Inc. 

Cecil  K.  Carmlchael.  Director  of  Public 
Belatlcma — New  York.  Aaaoclatlon  of  Ameri- 
can R«Uro€Kl8. 

Wmiam  H.  Cbafee.  Vice  Prealden*^  of  Pub- 
lic Affairs.  American  Standard.  Incorporated. 

S.  S.  Charlton,  Manager.  Humble  OH  Re- 
fining Company. 

Rocco  F.  DePemo.  President.  New  Tork 
State  Teamsters  Local  #18. 

Bernard  Eltlng.  Minnesota  Mining  &  Man- 
ufacturing Company. 

William  M.  Elllnghaus.  President.  New 
Tork  Telephone  Company. 

J.  Prank  Forster,  President.  Sperry  Rand 
Corporation. 

Thomas  J.  Pratar.  Partner,  Tlppett«-Ab- 
bett-McCarthy-Stratton. 

John  T.  Harrison.  Jr.,  Vice  President. 
Marsh  &  McLennan.  Incorporated. 

James  Herron,  Senior  Vice  President,  Dun 
tt  Bradstreet.  Incorporated. 

Weater  E.  Hollenbeck,  Secretary,  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Company. 

Hobart   Lewis.   Preeldent,   Reader's   Digest. 

William  J.  Llpplncott,  President,  Lord  & 
Taylor. 

Baldwin  Maull.  Vice  Chairman  of  tbe 
Board,  Marine  Midland  Bank,  Inc. 

James  O'Hara.  Allstate  Insurance  Com- 
pany. 

Kenneth  W.  Rlchman,  Vice  President,  The 
Home  Insurance  Company. 

Edward  R.  Rowley.  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
National  Lead  Company. 

A.  C.  Seymour,  Executive  Vice  President, 
Royal  Olobe  Insurance  Companies. 

Leyon  Soorlklan,  Director  of  Physical  Dis- 
tribution, International  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Company. 

John  A.  Spencer,  former  Regional  Vice 
President,  General  EUectnc  Company. 

Peter  A.  Spina.  Mobil  OH  Corporation. 

Nell  W.  Tailing,  Chrysler  Corporation. 

Austin  J.  Tobln.  Executive  Director,  The 
Port  of  New  Tork  Authority. 

Vincent  Tofany,  Commissioner.  Department 
of  Motor  Vehicles. 

Paul  W.  H.  Trevor,  Lord,  Abbett  and  Com- 
pany. 

Huntington  M.  Turner,  President,  Turner, 
Koster  &  Company.  Inc. 

Steve  C.  VanVoorhls,  Regional  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Oeneral  Electric  Company. 

Leo  White.  Vice  President,  Chemical  Bank. 

David  H.  Wlnton.  Vice  President,  Johnson 
ft  Hlgglns. 

David  L.  Tunlcb,  President,  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Company. 

John  O.  Zimmerman,  President,  Oeneral 
Motors  Acceptance  Corporation. 

KzcsKPTS  or  Rkmakks  bt  GovxaNom  Nslson 
A.  RocKxrxLLZR.  Prxpajizd  fob  DCLrVXBT  AT 
TH«  Nkw  Tork  Stati  TRAmc  SArmr 
COTJHCH.  OoviaNOB's  Lttnchxon,  Vtnott 
Lbaottb  Ct-trr,  Nkw  York,  N.Y..  Thursday. 
DscncasR  17.  1970 

Up  in  Orangetown.  Rockland  County,  the 
police  are  using  a  new  system  for  pinpoint- 
ing accident  trouble  spots.  Thanks  to  tbls 
system,  they've  been  able  to  document  their 
need  for  new  radar  equipment. 
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They  convinced  the  Town  Board  to  change 
the  local  landscaping  ordinance  to  Improve 
visibility  at  intersections.  And  they've  con- 
vinced the  whole  County  to  adopt  this  sim- 
ple, Inexpensive  punch-card  system  for  zero- 
ing on  accident  trouble  spots. 

Orangetown  Is  Just  one  of  95  communities 
In  New  Tork  that  have  adopted  the  system. 
Many  of  them  have  done  so  thanks  to  the 
efforts  of  this  State  Traffic  Safety  Council 
working  with  the  State  Department  of  Motor 
Vehicles. 

Today,  I  want  to  credit  two  men  who  have 
done  an  outstanding  Job  of  helping  to  direct 
the  acUvlUes  of  tbe  SUte  Traffic  Safety 
Council.  Tbe  first  of  these  men  is.  of  course, 
your  president — Nell  Owens.  Executive  Vice- 
President.  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph. In  spite  of  his  demanding  duties  as 
an  executive  of  one  of  our  leading  conunu- 
nlcatlons  companies,  Nell  has  found  time  to 
communicate  tbe  urgent  need  for  traffic 
safety.  He  has  been  ably  supported  in  this 
effort  by  your  veteran  secretary — Jack  Spen- 
cer, former  Regional  Vice-President,  Oeneral 
Electric  Company.  Jack  Spencer  is  another 
business  executive  who  baus  helped  to  make 
safety  progress  one  of  our  most  Important 
products.  We  regret  Jack's  decision  to  retire 
from  tbls  Important  poet.  But  he  ctLXX  feel 
deep  satisfaction  In  having  set  a  high  prece- 
dent of  service  for  those  who  will  follow  blm. 
I  am  delighted,  therefore,  to  present  these 
plaques  on  behalf  of  the  State  Traffic  Coun- 
cil to  Nell  Owens  and  to  Jack  Spencer  for 
distinguished  service  In  the  cause  of  traffic 
safety.  As  your  council's  honorary  chairman, 
I  know  that  It  takes  men  like  these,  and  all 
the  council  members,  to  make  an  organiza- 
tion like  tbls  work 

I've  already  mentioned  your  key  role  In 
getting  tbe  trouble-spot  program  adopted. 
Let  me  also  thank  you  for  your  Invaluable 
help  In  getting  the  State  Police  Academy 
approved.  This  Academy  Is  tbe  only  place  In 
the  East  today  providing  communities  with 
courses  in  traffic  management  science  at  no 
ctiarge. 

I  compliment  you  on  the  "Department  of 
tbe  Tear"  comi>etltlon  you  sponsor.  Half 
the  police  departments  In  tbe  State  are 
vying  for  tbls  safety  distinction.  And  that's 
a  competition  whose  rewards  are  measured 
In  human  life. 

Tour  efforts  were  also  enormously  valuable 
In  getting  the  drinking  driver  bill  passed 
which  takes  effect  January  1.  Anyone  caught 
driving  after  that  date  with  a  blood  alcohol 
content  of  16  hundredths  of  one  per  cent 
or  more,  will  be  considered  intoxicated  and 
subject  to  Immediate  arrest  and  prosecution. 
Tbls  measure  should  strike  right  at  the 
heart  of  one  of  tbe  major  causes  of  serious 
traffic  accidents  In  the  Nation  today. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  problem  drinkers — 
Including  full-bloom  alcofaollos — who  are 
involved  In  well  over  40  per  cent  of  all  fatal 
highway  crashes.  National  statistics  and  New 
York  State  studies  Indicate  that  tbe  real 
problem  lies,  not  with  the  80  to  90  per  cent 
of  social  drinkers,  but  rather  with  the  3  to 
5  per  cent  of  drivers  who  are  alcoholics. 

We  can  expect  the  law  vo  provide  oui 
courts  and  law  enforcement  agencies  with  an 
effective  tool  for  getting  these  potential  kill- 
ers off  the  road 

Looking  to  the  future.  I'd  Uke  to  mention 
two  legislative  actions  the  administration 
win  take  next  year.  One  involves  preventing 
accidents.  The  other  Involves  reducing  hu- 
man suffering  after  accidents  happen. 

The  terrible  bus  tragedy  that  took  seven 
young  lives  In  Pennsylvania  last  summer 
sharpened  our  concern  over  school  bus  safety. 
That  bus  and  the  driver  were  licensed  In 
other  states,  but  the  lives  of  children  from 
our  State  were  loet  Fortunately.  New  Tork 
State  has  an  excellent  record  o(  school  bus 
safety.  But  this  Is  an  area  where  tbe  only 
permissible  standard  Is  the  highest  level  of 
safety  we  can  achieve. 
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Consequently,  I  will  be  submitting  legUU. 
tlve  recommendations  calling  for  strength- 
ened training  and  controls  over  school  bus 
drivers  In  this  State  In  tbe  next  session  I 
will  also  recommend  again  passage  of  no- 
fault  auto  Insurance. 

Tbe  no-fault  system  can  give  us  a  faster, 
fairer,  fuller  system  for  compensating  ac- 
cident victims  than  tbe  present  outdated 
system  of  proving  fault. 

I  am  grateful  to  have  all  of  you  at  my 
side,  thinking,  working  and  doing  something 
about  highway  mayhem — this  chronic 
plague  of  modem  life.  But  those  with  tbe 
most  reason  to  be  grateful  for  your  work 
may  never  know  you  and  you  may  never 
know  them. 

But  they  are  out  there:  tbe  breadwinner 
supporting  his  family;  the  young  woman  In 
the  prime  of  motherhood:  the  child  with  t 
promising  future  before  him,  who  have  been 
spared  crippling  injury  or  had  their  lives 
saved — because  of  tbe  work  you  are  doing. 

On  behalf  of  all  of  them.  I  thank  all  of 
you. 

Thx  PRESmSNT'S  Rkport 
(By  Mi.  W.  C.  Owens) 

I  VTOUld  like  to  welcome  you  to  our  11th 
annual  Oovernor's  Luncheon  and  meeting 
of  our  Finance  and  Advisory  Conunlttee.  It  Is 
a  pleasure  to  see  you  here.  Tour  response  to 
our  invitation  Is  moat  encouraging  to  all  of 
us  associated  with  this  lmp>ortant  task. 

Now,  all  of  you  should  have  before  you  a 
copy  of  our  annual  report.  That  report  con- 
tains all  of  the  Information  about  all  the 
work  we  have  done  In  New  Tork  during  the 
past  year.  Therefore,  if  It  Is  agreeable.  I  would 
like  simply  to  summarize  some  highlights 
for  you. 

About  11  years  ago  Governor  Rockefeller 
asked  a  group  of  prominent  business  leaders 
to  activate  what  has  since  become  known 
as  our  State  Traffic  Safety  Council.  Traffic 
Safety  at  that  time  was  In  a  state  of  limbo. 
Many  professionals  were  concerned  about  the 
wreckage  on  our  roads  but  not  too  alarmed 
about  what  was  being  done  about  It.  The 
Federal  Government  was  concerned  but  not 
Involved.  The  National  Highway  Safety  Bu- 
reau was  a  dream  and  some  years  coming 
from  reality.  The  Nation  as  a  whole  was 
troubled  but  for  many  years  was  unable  to 
break  out  of  Its  lethargy  In  order  to  cope 
with  tbe  disorder  on  our  roads.  The  Governor 
was  ahead  of  his  time,  and  many  areas  in 
which  we  have  pioneered,  seemed  rather  re- 
moved from  our  dally  concerns.  Since  that 
time,  many  of  the  things  we  have  done  In 
New  Tork  have  become  national  policies  and 
national  programs.  We  still  have  a  long  way 
to  go  but  at  least  today  we  know  where  we 
are  going  and  what  needs  to  be  done.  Many 
of  the  programs  chartered  In  New  Tork  are 
now  being  developed  at  the  national  level. 

Our  police  training  programs,  our  traffic 
engineering  seminars,  our  legislative  efforts, 
and  our  campaign  against  tbe  drinking  driver 
have  all  become  part  of  tbe  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's highway  safety  standwd  and 
requirements. 

This  year  for  example  we  trained  approxi- 
mately 1400  police  and  other  officials  In  traf- 
fic engineering  and  bow  to  manage  a  balanced 
traffic  safety  program.  We  conducted  17 
workshops  which  ranged  from  Watertown 
to  Buffalo  and  from  Albany  to  Farming- 
dale.  Enroute  we  held  seminars  at  Syracuse, 
Rochester,  Blnghamton  and  Valhalla.  When 
your  accidents  run  Into  tbe  hundreds  of 
thousands  and  your  Injiirles  and  fatalities 
Into  the  thousands,  you  simply  cannot  attack 
the  problem  piece-meal.  We  instructed  these 
officials  bow  they  must  work  hand-ln-glove 
with  other  agencies  of  government  at  the 
local,  county  and  sUte  levels  Enforcement 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  courts,  frtan 
prosecution,  from  engineering  or  from  the 
Department  of  Motor  Vehicles.  It  Is  all  part 
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and  parcel  of  the  same  process  of  accident 
prevention  and  traffic  control, 

Ptor  this  reason  some  years  ago  we  launched 
a  statewide   campaign   In   cooperation   with 
the    Oovernor's    Inter-Departmental    Traffic 
g^ety  Committee  to  establish  Traffic  Safety 
Boards.  These  are  official   boards  associated 
with  various  levels  of  government.  Currently 
41  guch  boards  exist  In  the  State.  Some  are 
doing  an  outstanding  Job  and  some  are  hav- 
ing organizational    difficulties.    Most    suffer 
from  a  common  ailment,  the  recruitment  of 
competent    professionals    skilled    In    several 
dlaclpllnes;  government,  management,  legis- 
lation, education,  and  enforcement.  Never- 
theless progress  Is  being  made  and  we  are 
quite  encouraged  about  their  future  efficacy. 
One  of  the  more  serious  problems  we  have 
encountered    In    New    Tork    relates    to    the 
gtudy  and  analysis  of  Just  where  our  acci- 
dents are  occurring.   If   the   average   police 
agency  knows  where  these  accidents  are  hap- 
pening within  their  Jurisdictions,  then  obvi- 
ously It  Is  in  a  good  position  to  take  counter- 
measures.  Tou  may  recaU  that  a  few  years 
ago  we  launched  a  program  to  upgrade  acci- 
dent analysis  systems  on  a  statewide  basis. 
This  was  done  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  and  with  a 
substantial  grant  to  our  CouncU  from  that 
agency.  In  my  report  last  year  I  Informed 
you  that  some  65  police  agencies  had  adopted 
a  new   records   system    to    keep    abreast   of 
where   these    accidents   were    taking    place. 
This  year  I  am  happy  to  report  that  93  agen- 
cies have  adopted  what  we  refer  to  as  the 
key-sort  accident   analysis   system.   This   Is 
truly  a  milestone.  New  Tork  Is  one  of  the 
few  states  In  the  country.  If  not  the  only 
one,  which  has  made  so  much  progress  In 
the  adoption  of  such  a  unified  system  on  a 
statewide  basis. 

While  we  have  literally  trained  thousands 
of  police  In  traffic  control  work  In  the  last 
decade,  we  must  confess  we  have  neither  tbe 
staff  nor  budget  to  do  a  more  comprehensive 
Job.  Nevertheless  we  have  Inspired  hundreds 
of  departments  to  send  their  men  to  com- 
munity colleges  where  they  can  obtain  a 
more  thorough  knowledge  of  their  craft. 
This  slack  Is  now  being  taken  up  by  the 
New  Tork  State  Police  Academy  at  Albany 
which  opened  Its  doors  In  September.  Tou 
may  recall  that  we  played  a  major  role  In 
support  of  Governor  Rockefeller's  request 
for  funds  to  establish  this  facility.  It  Is  the 
finest  In  the  East  and  one  of  the  best  in 
the  nation.  It  Is  now  possible  for  the  first 
time  In  the  history  of  thU  state,  for  a  police 
officer  to  obtain  a  thorough  grounding  m 
police  traffic  sciences,  without  having  to  go 
outside  of  New  Tork  State  to  obtain  it. 

One  area  where  we  have  been  very  active 
deserves  special  mention.  That  area  encom- 
passes the  drlnklng-drlvlng  problem.  Drink- 
ing is  involved  In  at  least  50%  of  all  fatals 
on  the  road.  We  also  have  reason  to  suspect 
that  the  Increasing  use  of  drugs  Is  not  only 
becoming  epidemic  but  also  accounting  for 
a  disproportionate  number  of  accidents  and 
fataUtles.  We  have  conducted  Intensive 
training  programs  dealing  with  both  prob- 
lems. With  regard  to  the  use  of  drugs,  we 
have  neither  adequate  research  nor  adequate 
laws  to  deal  with  the  situation.  And  frankly, 
until  we  do  come  with  some  hard  core  re- 
learcb.  It  Is  going  to  remain  dlffictilt  to  come 
up  with  adequate  laws.  This  Is  not  true  of 
alcohol  and  the  driver.  A  recent  upsurge  In 
the  enforcement  of  the  drlnklng-drlvlng  law 
In  New  Tork  has  been  nothing  short  cf  phe- 
nomenal. 

Sutewlde  In  1969  there  was  a  263%  in- 
crease In  drlnklng-drlvlng  arrests.  The  State 
Police  alone  have  Increased  arrests  by  100%. 
Ka«au  and  Suffolk  County  arrests  have 
)«nped  from  a  low  of  400  In  1967  to  3,400 
In  1969.  The  Nassau  County  conviction  rate 
has  been  running  at  97%  I  Smaller  depart- 
ments   throughout    the    state    have    been 
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equally    dlUgent   In   their   pursuit   of   these 
offenders. 

While  obviously  we  cannot  take  full  credit 
for  this  development,  it  remains  a  fact  that 
we  have  periodically  conducted  training 
workshops  on  this  problem.  We  have  con- 
stantly urged  police  to  Increase  their  enforce- 
ment, and  we  have  constantly  urged  tbe  use 
of  breathalyzers  and  other  scientific  tools  to 
support  such  arrests  and  obtain  convictions. 
We  also  strongly  supported  Governor 
Rockefeller's  tougher-antldrlnklng  driver 
bill.  Effective  January  1,  1971  anyone  caught 
driving  with  .15%  alcohol  In  his  blood,  will 
be  considered  Intoxicated  and  subject  to 
Immediate  arrest  and  prosecution.  We  dont 
plan  to  rest  here.  There  Is  much  that  needs 
to  be  done  Including  more  vigorous  enforce- 
ment and  prosecution.  Our  police  can  do  a 
much  better  Job  here  and  we  plan  to  encotir- 
Eige  them  to  do  so.  But  we  must  remember 
that  the  police  are  only  willing  to  do  as  good 
a  Job  as  we  are  willing  to  support.  They  are 
reluctant  to  arrest  these  offenders  when  they 
know  by  experience  that  prosecution  will  be 
desultory  and  the  courts  lenient.  We  must 
and  we  will  Implement  our  efforts  In  this 
field. 

May  I  say  that  none  of  these  achievements 
would  have  been  possible  without  your  finan- 
cial support.  None  of  this  would  have  been 
possible  without  the  complete  cooperation  of 
the  Governor  and  his  administration.  And 
finally,  without  the  drive  and  leadership  dis- 
played by  Chuck  Luce  and  his  Committee, 
we  would  not  have  had  the  funds  to  carry 
out   all   of  these   projects. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Charles  Luce,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Con-Ed  and  our  Finan- 
cial Chairman  for  all  the  help  he  has  given 
us. 


THE  19TH  ANNUAL  NATIONAL 
PRAYER  BREAKFAST 


HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 


OF    DIXAWASE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  10.  1971 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  the  19th 
Annual  National  Prayer  Breakfast  was 
held  on  Tuesday.  February  2,  at  the 
Washington  Hilton  Hotel.  It  was  at- 
tended by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  members  of  the  Cabinet,  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary,  members  of  the 
diplomatic  corps,  Governors  of  the  vari- 
ous States,  and  members  of  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Before  I  enter  the  proceedings  of  the 
Prayer  Breakfast  in  the  Record,  I  should 
like  to  express  a  note  of  deep  appreci- 
ation on  behalf  of  the  Congressional 
Planning  Committee  to  all  those  who 
came  from  great  distances  to  attend  this 
annual  event. 

I  think  of  men  like  the  outstanding 
delegation  from  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment comprised  of  12  Members  of  Par- 
liament: The  Honorable  William  Basil 
Mclvor,  Member  of  Parliament  from 
Northern  Ireland;  The  Honorable  Em- 
manuel Kothris,  from  Greece.  The  Hon- 
orable Hector  Valenzuela  Valderrama 
from  the  House  of  Deputies  in  Chile; 
our  many  friends  who  traveled  from  Cen- 
tral America  especially  for  the  break- 
fast, and  a  delegation  of  men  from  Italy 
including  several  Members  of  the  Italian 
Parliament. 
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Prom  Asia:  several  Members  of  the 
Korean  National  Assembly;  Mr.  Baey 
Lian  Peck  from  Singapore;  Mr.  John  K. 
C.  Liu  from  the  Republic  of  Free  China; 
and  the  only  lady  Senator  from  South 
Vietnam,  Madame  Pauline  Nguyen  Van 
Tho.  Also,  Ato  Ibo  Noumair  from  Ethi- 
opia, and  Mr.  Graham  Sinclair  of  New 
Zealand,  World  President  of  Junior 
Chamber  International,  heading  a  dele- 
gation of  national  organization  presi- 
dents. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  mention  by 
name  all  those  who  came  from  over  100 
nations,  but  we  do  want  to  take  this  oc- 
casion to  express  our  profound  appreci- 
ation to  them. 

Prom  within  the  United  States,  delega- 
tions from  every  State  representing  lead- 
ership from  business  and  profes- 
sional life.  Government,  labor,  students, 
churches,  and  many  other  organizations, 
combined  to  make  up  the  nearly  3,000 
persons  in  attendance. 

In  addition,  an  estimated  200.000  men 
in  military  service  around  the  world, 
participated  by  means  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Radio  Services. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent the  program  and  proceedings  of  the 
National  Prayer  Breakfast  be  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being   no  objection,  the  pro- 
gram and  proceedings  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Thi     19'rH    Annual    Pbestobntial    Peatsb 
Breaktast,    Washdjoton    Hilton    Hotxl, 
February  2,  1971 
(Invocation  by  the  Honorable  J.  D.  Hodgson, 
Secretary  of  Labor) 

May  we  pray? 

Our  Gracious  Father,  on  this  inspiring 
occasion.  In  tbls  Illustrious  gathering,  we 
would  this  morning  refiect  for  a  moment  on 
the  subject  of  bridges.  The  bridge  Is  Indeed 
wondrous,  both  a^  a  structure  and  as  a  con- 
cept. As  a  structxire,  the  bridge  transcends 
trouble  and  shortens  distance.  It  links  sepa- 
rated points,  spans  dangerous  chasms,  sur- 
mounts hazardous  currents — all  this  with 
serene  and  purposeful  utUlty. 

As  a  concept  the  bridge  constitutes  one  of 
tbe  great  hopes  and  needs  of  our  time.  Ours 
Is  a  world  much  In  need  of  bridges — bridges 
of  communication,  of  understanding,  of  good 
will,  bridges  anchored  In  compassion  and 
buttressed  by  a  fullness  of  spirit. 

How  then  shall  we  succeed  better  In  build- 
ing bridges  to  span  the  gape  among  nations, 
groups  and  men?  Here,  Our  Father,  we  need 
the  Insight  and  direction  that  flow  from  an 
understanding  of  Tour  will.  We  pray  that  all 
men  may  achieve  such  understanding. 

Particularly,  we  pray  that  Tou  Inspire  and 
guide  our  esteemed  President,  our  public 
officials,  the  men  of  our  Congress,  to  enhance 
their  role  and  skill  as  builders  ol  bridges 
among  men. 

And  may  we  all  understand  the  greatest 

bridge  of  all — the  bridge  between  man  and 

the  source  of  strength  and  spirit  he  reflects — 

the  bridge  to  faith  and  Tour  guidance.  Amen. 

Presiding : 

THE    HONORABLE   B.    EVERETT   JORDAN 

Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Speaker,  distinguished  guests  and  all  gath- 
ered In  tbls  fellowship  of  national  concern, 
we  greet  you  warmly  and  extend  to  you  a 
special  welcome  to  the  19th  Annual  National 
Prayer  Breakfast. 

This  occasion  which  brings  us  together  la 
truly  unique.  People  from  all  background* 
and  many  nations,  ob  well  as  men  represent- 
ing various  vlewpointa,  are  actually  meeting 
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together  this  morning  In  %  fellowship  made 
possible  by  tb«  spirit  of  Jeaus  Christ. 

We're  honored  In  having  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  meet  with  ua.  It  Is  also 
our  pleasure.  Indeed,  to  gr«et  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  C^lef  Jus- 
tice and  members  of  the  Court,  members  of 
the  diplomatic  corps,  members  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  oT  Oovemment,  more  than  half 
of  the  members  of  Congress,  distinguished 
leaders  In  the  field  of  business,  labor,  educa- 
tion, and  In  fact,  35  university  presidents  are 
here  this  morning,  members  of  science 
groups,  campus  leaders  and  a  host  of  others 
who  represent  a  vast  cross-section  of  our 
national  life. 

I  would  like  especially  to  welcome  those 
distinguished  citizens  who  have  come  from 
other  countries  to  grace  this  occasion.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  these  friends,  along  with 
members  of  the  diplomatic  community,  rep- 
resent over  100  countries  around  the  world 
this  morning. 

However,  the  magnitude  of  this  anntial 
event  Is  not  confined  to  the  ballroom  today. 
Around  the  world,  soldiers,  sailors,  marines 
and  airmen  are  Joining  the  Commander-ln- 
Cblef  In  giving  expression  to  these  moral  and 
spiritual  values  which  underglrd  our  na- 
tional life.  Chaplains  have  arranged  similar 
breakfasts  and  observances  on  more  than 
1.400  bases,  installations,  on  ships  at  sea. 
remote  sites  Including  all  units  In  Southeast 
Asia.  In  these  breaXfasts.  our  servicemen 
will  hear  pretaped  messages  from  President 
Nixon.  Secretary  Laird  and  members  of  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House.  In  addition,  the 
4S3  stations  of  the  American  Armed  Forces 
radio  and  television  are  broadcasting  these 
proceedings  live,  with  the  entire  program 
being  repeated  In  eight  hours  from  this  time. 
It  is  anticipated  that  200.000  servicemen  are 
In  this  way  participating  with  us  In  this 
Prayer  Brealcf  ast  observance. 

Historically,  the  leadership  of  our  nation 
has  ever  turned  to  Almighty  Ood  for  strength 
and  guidance.  In  this  spirit  the  nation's 
Prayer  Breakfast  was  Inaugurated  by  mem- 
bers of  Congress  especially  to  seek  Divine 
guidance  and  strength  as  well  as  to  reaiBrm 
our  faith  in  the  dedication  of  our  nation  and 
ourselves  anew  to  CKxl  and  to  His  plan. 

This  annual  event  grew  out  of  the  in- 
spiration of  the  prayer  brecikfast  groups 
which  meet  weekly  m  the  C.S.  Senate  and 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  is  a  con- 
tinuing influence  nationally  and  through- 
out the  world  in  thus  publicly  recognizing 
the  prlivleges  and  responsibilities  of  a  na- 
tion under  Ood.  In  its  wake  there  has  de- 
veloped in  every  State  of  the  Union  Oov- 
ernors'  Prayer  Breakfasts,  most  of  which  are 
also  on  an  annual  basis.  More  than  1.000 
mayors  have  prayer  breakfasts  and  they  bold 
them  annually — a  result  of  literally  hun- 
dreds of  small  groups  of  oonoerned  citizens 
Who  meet  weekly  In  the  spirit  of  Christ  to 
foster  faith  and  freedom  In  this  land  and 
around  the  world. 

And  so,  some  form  of  this  Idea  has  spread 
to  70  countries  and  to  every  continent,  with 
similar  small  weekly  groups  meeting  reg- 
ularly in  50  nations  and  in  such  cities  as 
London.  Stockholm,  Paris.  Madrid.  New 
Debll,  Tokyo,  Ottawa.  Canberra,  Brasilia,  San 
Jose.  Addis  Ababa.  Seoul.  Jakarta  and  other 
leading  cities  throughout  the  world.  Some 
of  these  nations  are  also  holding  Nation?! 
Prayer  Breakfasts  once  a  year. 

I  am  delighted  to  remind  you  this  momln? 
that  at  home  and  around  the  world  there  Is 
a  growing  appreciation  on  the  part  of  many 
for  the  value  we  gain  when  leadership  meets 
In  the  spirit  of  prayer,  recognizing  that  our 
ultimate  hope  and  trust  Is  In  the  Lord. 

It  is  now  my  pleasure  to  present  those  at 
the  head  table  who  will  not  participate  In 
the  program.  I'm  goln«  to  ask  those  dls- 
tingiilthed  guests  to  stand  as  I  call  their 
name  and  remain  standing.   And  I'm  also 
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asking  that  we  withhold  our  applause  until 
all  have  been  Introduced.  I'm  going  to  start 
at  the  table  on  my  extreme  left: 

The  Honorable  Llnwood  Holton.  Oovernor 
of  Virginia. 

Mrs.  Holton,  wife  of  the  Oovernor  of 
Virginia. 

The  Honorable  Russell  W.  Peterson.  Gov- 
ernor ot  Delaware,  and  his  wife.  Mrs.  Peter- 
son. 

Mrs.  Washington,  wife  of  the  Mayor  of 
Washington. 

The  Honorable  Walter  E.  Washington, 
Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbt:\. 

The  Honorable  Oeorge  W.  Romney,  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Dr.  Richard  C.  Halverson,  Pastor  of  the 
Fourth  Presbyterian  Church,  related  to  the 
prayer  breakfast  movement  for  many,  many 
years 

Mrs.  Halverson,  wife  of  Dr.  Halverson. 

The  Honorable  Morris  H.  Stans,  Secretary 
of  Commerce. 

Dr.  Victor  Esqulvel.  Minister  of  Public 
Health    of    El    Salvador. 

The  Honorable  Jean-Pierre  Cot^.  Minister 
from  Canada. 

His  Excellency  Herrera.  Foreign  Minister 
of  Guatemala. 

The  Honorable  John  C.  Connally,  Secre- 
tary-designate of  the  Treasury. 

Mrs.  Connally.  wife  of  the  Secretary-desig- 
nate. 

Now  the  table  to  my  extreme  right : 

The  Honorable  Robert  W.  Scott,  Oovernor 
of  North  Carolina. 

Mrs.  Scott,  wife  of  the  Oovernor  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mrs.  Carter,  wife  of  the  Oovernor  of 
Oeorgla. 

The  Honorable  Jimmy  Carter,  Oovernor 
of  Oeorgla. 

Mrs.  Volpe,  wife  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation. 

The  Honorable  John  A.  Volpe,  Secretary  of 
Trans  [Xjrtation. 

The  Honorable  Hllot  L.  Richardson,  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

Mrs.  Hardin,  wife  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

The  Honorable  Clifford  Hardin,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

The  Honorable  John  N.  Mitchell,  Attorney 
General. 

Now  at  the  speaker's  table  on  my  extreme 
left: 

The  Honorable  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

The  Honorable  Wlnton  M.  Blount,  Poet- 
master  General. 

The  Honorable  David  M.  Kennedy,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

Mrs.  Kennedy,  wife  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

The  Honorable  Melvln  R.  Laird.  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

Mrs.  Ltiger.  wife  of  the  Mayor  of  In- 
dianapolis. 

The  Honorable  John  Stennls.  United 
States  Senator,  leader  of  the  Senate  prayer 
group 

Mrs.  Hansen,  wife  ot  the  Senator  from 
Wyonxlng. 

His  Excellency  Mr.  Sevllla-Sacasa,  Dean 
of  the  Diplomatic  Corps. 

Mrs.  Burger,  wife  of  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States. 

Now  to  my  extreme  right,  please: 

Dr.  Orlando  Montenegro.  President  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Con- 
gress of  Nicaragua. 
Mrs.  Montenegro,  wife  of  Dr.  Montenegro. 
The  Honorable  William  P.  Rogers,  Secre- 
tary of  State. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  BUly  Graham. 
Mrs.  Rogers,  wife  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Tlmms.  mother  of  Congressman 
Montgomery  of  Mississippi. 

The  Honorable  Prank  Carlson,  retired 
member  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  one 
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of  the  leaders  of  this  prayer  group  in  the 
Senate 
Mrs.   Hodgson,   wife  of   the  Secretarv  of 

Labor.  '   "' 

Mrs.  Jordan,  my  wife. 

Mrs.  NUon,  wife  of  the  President  of  ths 
United  States. 

At  this  time,  well  have  greetings  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  Brsakfwt 
Group,  Prayer  Group.  The  Honorable  0.  v. 
Montgomery  will  now  speak  to  us. 

OBxrrzNos    raoic    houbx    brxaktast    cxour: 

(Hon.    G.    V.    MoMTOOMZKT    (Democrat-Mi*l 

slsslppl) 

Good  morning,  Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Nixon, 
my  colleagues  in  the  Government,  and  guests' 
of  the  1971  National  Prayer  Breakfast. 

It  la  my  pleasure  to  bring  you  warm  greet- 
ings from  the  House  of  Representatives 
Prayer  Breakfast  Group.  0\ir  meetings  each 
Thursday  morning  while  the  Congress  Is  In 
session,  which  Is  most  of  the  time,  are  quite 
Informal,  nondenomlnational  and  biparti- 
san. In  fact,  we  do  not  even  maintain  a  mem- 
bership roster.  The  meetings  are  open  to  all 
members  of  Congress,  former  members  and 
elected  officials  of  foreign  governments. 

Seeing  Mrs.  Mendel  Rivers  in  the  audience 
brings  to  mind  the  contributions  made  to 
the  prayer  group  by  her  late  husband,  Con- 
gressman Mendel  Rivers  of  South  Carolina, 
as  well  as  the  late  Congressman  Bob  Wat- 
kins  of  Pennsylvania.  Both  of  these  mem- 
bers are  deeply  missed  by  oui  group. 

At  each  meeting  following  our  opening 
prayer,  a  fellow  member  who  has  volun- 
teered to  do  so  delivers  the  remarks.  A  gen- 
eral discussion  concerning  the  topic  pre- 
sented follows,  and  the  meeting  conclude* 
with  prayer.  The  remarks  are  excellent.  Some 
are  thought-provoking  and  soul-searching, 
some  amusing  and  some  sad,  but  all  sincere. 
Topics  range  from  personal  testimonies  to 
politics  and  religion  to  the  subject  that 
prayer  and  religion  bring  men  together  men- 
tally and  physically. 

Messages  from  the  members  generally  have 
a  common  factor.  With  a  Rreat  deal  of  affec- 
tion and  feeling,  each  refers  to  the  spiritual 
guidance  provided  him  by  his  parents  In  his 
early  years.  One  member  recalls  that  his 
mother  would  go  Into  the  closet,  close  the 
door  and  ask  God  for  strength  during  fam- 
ily crises. 

There  are  many  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
the  Prayer  Breakfast  Group,  and  one  of  these 
Is  contact  with  people  of  good  will  in  other 
parts  of  the  nation  and  other  countries  of 
the  world.  Our  Capitol  prayer  groups  have 
helped  start  similar  organizations  among 
government  leaders  in  well  over  70  coim- 
tries.  Because  of  the  prayer  breakfasts. 
Thursday  Is  the  best  day  of  the  week  for  me. 
I  have  a  great  feeling  of  personal  renewal, 
because  I  have  been  provided  an  opportunity 
to  experience  religiotu  fellowship  with  my 
colleagues  that  wotild  not  be  possible  In  any 
other  situation,  especially  on  the  House  floor 
during  some  of  our  heated  debates. 

We  who  attend  the  prayer  group  know  ws 
are  better  Congressmen  and  individuals  be- 
cause of  the  meetings.  Congressman  Dan 
Kuykendall  of  Tennessee  has  often  remarked 
that  the  prayer  breakfast  is  the  only  meet- 
ing m  Washington  for  which  he  does  not 
mind  arriving  15  minutes  early  and  staying 
late.  However,  to  our  friends  who  are  think- 
ing of  starting  a  prayer  group  in  your  area, 
we  would  certainly  recommend  that  you 
start  on  time  and  that  you  stop  on  time. 

We  have  some  good  laughs  at  oiu*  noeet- 
Ings,  and  in  fact  the  prayer  group  Is  my  best 
source  of  Jokes,  Mr.  President,  suitable  for 
telling  at  home.  Congressman  Wilma  Moeell 
of  North  Carolina  enjoys  telling  the  story 
about  his  church  during  one  of  its  regular 
meetings.  The  Board  of  Deacons  had  recom- 
mended that  the  church  buy  a  chandelier. 
Everyone  was  In  agreement  but  one  man  who 
stood  up  and  said  he  was  against  buying  s 
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chandelier  for  three  reasons.  First,  no  one 
could  spell  the  word.  Secondly,  no  one  could 
play  It.  And  thirdly,  what  the  church  really 
needed  was  more  light. 

There  is  a  brighter  light  on  Capitol  Hill 
today  because  of  our  weekly  prayer  break- 
iMt  meetings. 

OLD  TXSTAMENT  RXADIMO  (ISAIAH  1  :  10-20)  :  THX 
HONORABLX  JOHN  H.  WHEELER,  PB«SIDXNT, 
ItBCHANICS    AND    FAXMISS    BANK 

Mr.   Chairman,    Mr    President   and    Mrs. 

Nlxoa: 

It  has  been  suggested  that  before  reading 
the  Scripture  assigned  for  this  morning  that 
we  quote  from  a  speech  by  Abraham  Lincoln 
delivered  in  1861,  because  of  Its  appropriate- 
ness to  this  occasion 

"It  is  the  duty  of  nations  of  men  to  owe 
their  dependence  upon  overruling  power 
represented  by  Ood  to  confess  their  sins  and 
transgressions  in  humble  sorrow,  yet  with 
assured  hope  that  genuine  repentance  wlU 
lead  to  mercy  and  pardon  and  to  blessing. 
We  have  grovii  in  numbers,  wealth  and 
power  as  no  oiher  nation  has  grown,  but  we 
have  forgotten  Ood.  We  have  forgotten  the 
gracious  hand  that  preserved  us  in  peace  and 
multiplied  and  enriched  us  and  strengthened 
us.  We  have  vainly  imagined  that  aU  these 
blessings  were  produced  by  some  superior 
virtue  and  wisdom  of  our  own.  It  behooves  xis 
then,  to  humble  ourselves,  to  confess  our 
national  sins,  and  to  pray  for  clemency  and 
forgiveness." 

The  passage  selected  for  the  Scripture  les- 
son this  mornmg  is  from  the  first  chapter  of 
the  Book  of  Isaiah,  the  tenth  through  twen- 
tieth verses,  and  we  are  reading  from  the 
New  English  version  of  the  Bible : 

"Hear  the  word  of  the  Lord,  you  rulers  of 
aodom.  Attend,  you  people  of  Gomorrah,  to 
the  instruction  of  our  God.  Your  countless 
sscrlflces,  what  are  they  to  mean,  says  the 
Lord.  I  am  sated  with  whole  offerings  of  rams 
and  the  fat  of  buffaloes  I  have  no  desire  for 
the  blood  of  bulls  or  sheep  or  of  he-goats. 
Whenever  you  come  into  My  presence,  who 
asks  you  for  this?  No  more  shall  you  trample 
My  courts.  The  offer  of  your  gifts  Is  useless, 
the  reek  of  sacrifice  Is  abhorrent  to  Me.  New 
moons  and  sabbaths  and  assemblies,  sacred 
seasons  and  ceremonies  I  cannot  endure.  I 
cannot  tolerate  your  new  moons  and  your 
festivals.  They  have  become  a  burden  to  Me. 
And  I  can  put  up  no  longer  with  them. 
When  you  lift  your  hands  outspread  in 
prayer.  I  will  hide  my  eyes  from  you.  Thovigh 
your  offer  may  be  of  countless  prayers,  I  will 
not  listen.  There  is  blood  on  your  hands. 
Wash  yourselvea  and  be  clean.  Put  away  the 
evil  of  your  deeds,  away  out  of  My  sight. 
Cease  to  do  evil  and  learn  to  do  right.  Pursue 
justice  and  champion  the  oppressed,  give  the 
orphan  his  rights,  and  plead  the  widow's 
cause.  Come  now,  let  us  argue  It  out,  says  the 
Lord.  Though  youi  sins  are  scarlet,  they  shall 
become  white  as  snow.  Though  they  are  dyed 
crimson,  they  may  yet  be  like  wool.  Obey 
with  a  will  and  you  shall  eat  the  best  that 
earth  yields.  But  If  you  refuse  and  rebel, 
locust  beans  shall  be  your  only  food.  The 
Lord  Himself  has  spoken." 

CKZrriNGS  FBOM  SEN  ATX  BREAKFAST  CBOtTP: 
TRX  BONO&ABt.X  CUrTORD  HANSEN,  REPtTB- 
UCAN  or  WYOMING 

Mr.  President,  Blrs.  Nixon,  distinguished 
guests: 

It  Is  a  great  honor  indeed  to  bring  greet- 
ings to  this  distinguished  assembly  from  the 
United  States  Senate  Prayer  Breakfast  Group. 

For  four  years  I  have  been  privileged  to 
attend  most  of  the  meetings  which  are  held 
each  Wednesday  while  the  Congress  is  In 
session.  It  was  during  the  dark  and  con- 
fused days  following  the  bombing  of  Pearl 
Harbor  tliat  a  few  Senators  joined  together 
with  David  Lawrence  to  seek  devlne  guidance. 
From  that  experience  grew  the  Idea  of  mem- 
b«»  of  the  Senate  meeting  each  week  to  hear 
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a  spiritual  message  by  a  member,  followed 
by  responses  and  discussion. 

From  that  time  forward,  the  Prayer  Break- 
fast has  been  a  source  of  Inspiration  and 
strength  to  many  Senators.  The  Intimate 
and  personal  character  of  the  meetings  de- 
sonnod  spuaosu^j^  (jsq^  diqspnaiJj  «  sdoiaA 
and  philosophies.  It  encourges  a  deeper  un- 
derstanding of  others  and  an  appreciation 
for  every  man.  Not  infrequently,  it  helps 
each  of  us  to  view  ourselves  and  our  actions 
somewhat  more  objectively. 

But  more  than  that.  It  causes  us  to  reflect 
upon  the  Infinite  Being. 

This  nation  has  a  rich  religious  heritage. 
Its  greatest  patriots  were  not  ashamed  to 
confess  their  belief  in  Almighty  Ood.  They 
prayed  for  God's  guidance.  For  nearly  200 
years,  our  republic  has  reflected  this  strong 
religious  influence. 

We  are  proud  of  our  country.  America  Is 
a  great  and  strong  nation.  Freedom  and  op- 
portunity are  not  meaningless  words  to  most 
of  us.  But  we  know,  too,  that  there  Is  still 
injustice,  there  is  suffering  and  want,  in- 
equalities do  exist. 

So  as  we  gather  weekly,  we  recognize  our 
weaknesses,  our  lack  of  knowledge  and  vm- 
derstandlng  and  our  need  for  divine  guid- 
ance. 

Despite  the  temporal  Importance  that  we 
sometimes  attach  to  ourselves,  the  words 
of  the  psalmist  ever  serve  to  remind  us  of 
the  eternal  truth  that  "blessed  is  the  nation 
whose  God  is  the  Lord."    (Psalm  33:12) 

Unless  we  earnestly  try  to  serve  God,  to 
do  his  will,  we  are  bound  to  fail.  Benjamin 
Franklin  urged  that  the  constitutional  con- 
vention be  opened  with  prayer.  Wisely  he 
observed,  "God  governs  in  the  affairs  of  men. 
And  If  a  sparrow  cannot  fall  to  the  ground 
without  His  notice,  is  it  probably  that  an 
empire  can  rise  without  His  aid?" 

As  we  set  about  our  dally  tasks,  I  know 
that  most  of  us  recognize  the  force  of  the 
Almighty  as  each  of  us,  often  following 
different  courses,  strives  to  improve  and  serve 
this  nation  under  God.  More  than  a  century 
ago.  Bishop  Bailey  said:  "The  greater  thy 
business  is,  by  so  much  the  more  thou  hast 
need  to  pray  for  God's  good  speed  and 
blessing  upon  it." 

The  Senate  Prayer  Breakfast  gives  us  the 
opportunity  better  to  understand,  more 
clearly  to  comprehend  and  appreciate  the 
good  motives  and  earnest  desires  of  those 
with  whom  we  work — men  with  whom  we 
sometimes  disagree,  but  men  deserving  our 
respect  and  admiration.  Thus  I  believe  we 
are  better  prepared  as  we  seek  to  do  God's 
will. 

NEW  TESTAMENT  BEABINO  (ST.  MATTHEW 
2S:3X— 46):  MRS.  JOHN  DEIAENBACK,  PRESI- 
DENT,   CONOBES8IONAI.    WIVES    PRATER    OROtTP 

I'm  reading  from  the  New  English  version, 
the  25th  Chapter  of  Matthew,  beginning 
with  the  31st  Verse: 

When  the  Son  of  man  comes  in  his  glory 
and  all  the  angels  with  him.  He  will  sit  In 
state  on  his  throne,  with  all  the  nations 
gathered  before  Him.  He  wUl  separate  men 
Into  two  groups,  as  a  shepherd  separates  the 
sheep  from  the  goats,  and  He  will  place  the 
sheep  on  his  right  hand  and  the  goats  on 
His  left.  Then  the  King  will  say  to  those  on 
His  right  hand,  "You  have  My  Father's 
blessing.  Come,  enter  and  possess  the  king- 
dom that  has  been  ready  for  you  since  the 
world  was  made.  For  when  I  was  hungry 
you  gave  Me  food,  when  thirsty  you  gave 
Me  drink,  when  I  was  a  stranger  you  took 
Me  into  your  home,  when  naked  you  clothed 
Me.  When  I  was  111,  you  came  to  My  health 
when  In  prison  you  visited  Me." 

Then  the  righteous  will  reply,  "Lord,  when 
was  It  that  we  saw  You  hungry  and  fed  You, 
or  thirsty  and  gave  You  drink,  a  stranger 
and  took  You  home,  or  naked  and  clothed 
You?  When  did  we  see  You  111  or  In  prison 
and  come  to  visit  You?" 
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And  the  R^tng  will  answer:  "I  tell  you  this. 
Anything  you  did  for  one  of  My  brothers 
here,  however  humble,  you  did  for  Me." 

Then  He  will  say  to  those  on  His  left  hand: 
"The  curse  Is  upon  you.  Go  from  My  sight 
to  the  eternal  flre  that  Is  ready  for  the  devil 
and  his  angels.  For  when  I  was  hungry  you 
gave  Me  nothing  to  eat,  when  thirsty  noth- 
ing to  drink  When  I  was  a  stranger  you  gave 
Me  no  home,  when  naked  you  did  not  clothe 
Me.  When  I  was  ill  and  In  prison  you  did  not 
come  to  My  help." 

And  they,  too,  will  reply:  "Lord,  when  was 
It  that  we  saw  You  hungry  or  thirsty  or  a 
stranger  or  naked  or  111  or  In  prison,  did 
nothing  for  You?" 

And  He  will  answer :  "I  tell  you  this.  Any- 
thing you  did  not  do  for  one  of  these,  how- 
ever humble,  you  did  not  do  for  Me."  And 
they  will  go  away  to  eternal  punishment, 
but  the  righteous  w.U  get  eternal  life. 

PRATER    FOR    NATIONAL    LEADERS:     THE     HONOR- 
ABLE CARL   ALBERT,   SPEAKER   OF  THE   HOUSE 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  and  Mr. 
Chairman : 

May  I  suggest  that  we  all  bow  our  heads 
for  a  brief  moment  of  silent  prayer  In  our 
own  hearts  for  the  leaders  of  the  nation  and 
the   world?    (Moment   of   sUence.) 

Eternal  God,  our  Father  through  the  cen- 
turies, Thou  hast  been  completely  sovereign 
in  Thy  reign  over  the  nations  of  the  world. 
We  rejoice  to  claim  Thee  as  Sovereign  Lord 
of  America  and  sing  "How  Great  Thou  Art." 
Through  the  wisdom  of  Isaiah,  ma 7  we  dis- 
cover Thy  wisdom  for  ovir  land  In  the  1970s. 
In  our  day,  as  in  his.  Thou  hast  not  been  Im- 
pressed with  what  Is  seen  on  the  outer  surface 
of  people  through  words  and  ceremonies 
which  fall  to  ring  true.  May  we  hear  and 
heed  Thy  Word,  cease  to  do  evil,  learn  to  do 
right,  pursue  Jxistice  and  champion  the  op- 
pressed. Thus,  may  our  nation  be  saved  from 
suffering,  the  tragic  rebellion  which  Isaiah 
saw  In  his  own  beloved  country. 

Through  Matthew's  faith  of  all  nations  re- 
sponsive to  Thee  as  Sovereign  Lord,  guide  us 
among  the  nations  which  outreach  to  human 
suffering  of  jx)verty,  disease  and  uselessness. 
This  Is  so  helpful  that  Christ  will  be  honored, 
so  helpftU  that  our  nation  be  judged  by  Thee 
as  righteous  and  loyal.  We  lift  up  our  nation 
before  Thee,  Sovereign  Lord,  and  seek  Thy 
blessing.  We  turn  to  Thee  with  a  petition  for 
Thy  Involvement  with  our  nation's  leaders — 
men  with  honored  responsibilities  in  the  ju- 
dicial, legislative  and  executive  areas.  To  each 
leader,  give  Thou  vision  and  a  compassion 
akin  to  Thine,  and  that  Thou  dost  carefully 
and  deeply  care  for  Individuals  young  and  old. 
In  poverty  and  In  luxury,  of  every  race — bo 
may  we. 

Let  no  geographical  distance  ever  separate 
us  from  these  p>ersons  and  their  fundamental 
needs.  May  this  nation's  leaders  envision  that 
noblest  goal — the  goal  motivating  Moses  to 
lead  his  people  from  bondage;  the  goal  cen- 
tral to  Jesus'  mission — release  from  the 
bondage  enslaving  the  human  spirit.  We  lift 
up  ovir  leaders  before  Thee,  Sovereign  Lord, 
and  seek  Thy  blessing. 

We  turn  to  Thee  with  deep  appreciation 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Con- 
tinue with  him  to  be  Thou  a  Lamp  unto  his 
pathway.  May  Thy  entirely  adequate  love 
and  strength  be  with  him  day  by  day.  We 
lift  up  before  Thee,  Sovereign  Lord,  and  seek 
Thy  blessing. 

Oh,  Thou  Lord  of  the  Universe,  so  guide 
all  nations  of  this  planet.  Be  Thou  so  close 
to  their  leaders  that  a  golden  age  of  peacie 
will  come  upon  this  earth.  Help  us  to  be  a 
part  of  Thy  answer  to  this  petition.  In  the 
Name  of  Jesus  Christ  who  prayed,  "Not  my 
will,  but  Thine  be  done,"  Amen. 

MESSAGX:  THE  HONORABLE  WARREN  BtTRGXR, 
CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF  THE  TJNTTKD  STATES 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  President, 
and  Mrs.  Nixon,  Mr.  Speaker,  distinguished 
guests: 
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The**  gmtherlngs  haT*  been  held  in  W*ah- 
Ington  ftnd  elsewhere  In  time  of  peace  and 
In  tlm*  of  war.  And  I  have  bad  the  prlvllec* 
of  attandlng  tome  of  them  In  the  paat.  They 
have  afforded  the  men  and  women  who  bear 
heayy  public  reaponslblllty  a  brief  reeplte 
from  the  confusions  and  the  burdens  of  the 
day. 

Only  a  few  days  ago.  the  President  spoke 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  nation,  and  I  use 
his  words,  of  "the  great  feeling  of  frustration 
that  has  crept  across  the  land."  And  on  Sun- 
day, only  day  before  yesterday,  at  the  his- 
toric Red  Mass  at  St.  Matthew's  Cathedral 
here  In  Washington.  Judges  and  others 
gathered  there  heard  His  Eminence  Cardinal 
OBoyl*  speak  of  the  great  need  In  these 
times  for  the  public  leaders  of  the  countries 
of  the  world  to  find  support  outside  them- 
selves by  seeking  divine  guidance. 

We  know,  of  course,  that  the  forces  and 
Influences  which  disturbed  the  tranquility  of 
a  whole  people  begin  with  the  Individual. 
We  know.  too.  that  the  frustration  and  un- 
rest of  this  last  third  of  our  century  Is  a 
pervasive  thing  and  touches  every  nation  on 
earth.  It  Is  no  comfort  to  us,  and  should  be 
no  comfort,  to  read  and  to  know  of  the 
troubles  that  beset  other  nations,  whether 
they  are  friends  or  otherwise. 

Indeed,  It  Is  more  dlstrublng  that  this  un- 
rest Is  so  pervasive  throughout  the  world. 
Yet,  in  many  ways,  we  may  be  more  for- 
tunate than  some  other  nations,  not  because 
of  our  wealth  or  power  or  position,  but  be- 
cause we  can  gather  here,  as  we  do  today, 
and  acknowledge  without  fear  or  reticence, 
that  we  need — each  of  us  needs — a  higher 
power  than  any  one  of  us  possesses  and  a 
higher  power  than  all  of  us  together  possess. 
We  can  readily  think  of  other  great  nations 
in  the  world  where  tbia  kind  of  gathering 
could  not  be  held,  not  simply  because  those 
nations  reject  the  Idea  of  a  divine  power,  but 
also  because  their  leaders  would  fear — would 
literally  fear — a  public  acknowledgement  of 
their  own  fallibility  and  dependence  on 
something,  some  power,  outside  themselves 
and  outside  the  people  as  a  whole. 

But  It  has  been,  ae  Sen.  Jordan  and  others 
have  noted,  a  national  tradition,  beginning 
183  years  ago,  and  through  the  years  of  the 
harsh  struggle  that  preceeded  the  beginning 
of  this  country,  and  right  down  to  this  very 
hour  and  In  this  room,  that  American  lead- 
ers are  free  to  acknowledge  their  dependence 
upon  divine  guidance. 

For  that  reason  perhaps,  at  this  particular 
time  of  history,  the  most  Important  single 
factor  about  this  meeting,  this  gathering,  is 
that  all  who  are  present  here  acknowledge 
freely  and  openly,  simply  by  being  here,  that 
without  divine  guidance  we  are  lost. 

The  terrifying  magnitude  and  complexity 
of  the  problems  within  our  own  country,  and 
our  responsibilities  over  the  world.  Is  such 
that  our  national  response  sometimes  tends 
to  be  complex  and  even  confused.  In  this 
respect,  notwithstanding  all  of  the  sophisti- 
cation, all  of  the  education  and  learning,  and 
all  of  the  technology  of  our  age.  we  are  rela- 
tively In  not  very  much  better  a  position 
than  the  simple  peasants  of  centuries  ago 
who  first  heard  the  message  of  Our  Lord  In 
parables  and  psalms. 

The  worlC.  of  that  day  may  seem  to  us 
now  as  smal,  and  simple.  But  In  truth,  thoae 
who  Inhabited  that  tiny  area  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  Se«  so  long  ago  were, 
in  their  day  and  time,  overwhelmed  by  their 
trouble*  and  their  problems  and  their  bur- 
dens, a*  we  art  today  Our  relative  capablll- 
tlM.  to  borrow  a  term  from  our  modem  age, 
are  much  the  same. 

In  the  last  few  days.  I  have  been  trying 
to  recall  some  of  th*  experiences  of  my 
youth,  when,  as  a  boy  in  my  teens.  I  worked 
for  a  YMCA  camp  on  the  high  hlUs  orvr- 
looklng   the   beautiful   str«tche*  of  the  St. 
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Croix    River    that    divide*    Wisconsin    from 
Minnesota. 

It  was  a  setting  that  Inspired  not  only 
the  adult  leaders  but  the  boys  who  were 
there.  And  I've  tried  to  recapture  from  the 
pockeu  of  memory  some  fragments  of  the 
discussions  of  those  gatherings  now  so  m*ny 
years  ago. 

One  of  them  that  I  tried  to  recall  related 
to  one  of  the  great  prayers  of  the  Judaeo- 
Chrlstlan  heritage — the  Twenty-third  Psalm. 

This  psalm  and  prayer  was  famlUar  in 
our  home,  and  it  was  a  dally  exercise  at  this 
YMCA  c*mp.  Now.  46  years  later.  In  this 
time  of  tension  and  confusion  and  frustra- 
tion the  President  spoke  about  Jiist  a  few 
days  ago.  wnen  few  men  are  really  bold 
enough  to  think  or  to  proclaim  that  they 
have  all  of  the  answers,  the  real  meaning 
of  the  Twenty-third  Psalm  and  Its  mag- 
Qiflcent  simplicity  and  its  great  power  comes 
back  to  me  frequently.  It  can  give  us  com- 
fort and  assurance — the  comfort  and  the 
aasurance  we  need  to  surmount  the  pres- 
Btires  and  the  burdens  of  e<u;h  day.  And  this 
Is  true  especially  If  we  think  of  It  in  the 
terms  of  what  It  meant  to  those  who  first 
heard  it  so  many  centuries  ago. 

We  know  the  words.  Few  things  In  our 
teaching  are  better-known  to  a  greater  num- 
ber of  people  than  th*  words  of  the  Twenty- 
third  Psalm.  But  before  I  turn  to  those 
words,  I  would  like  to  recall,  with  you,  that 
the  psalmist  was  speaking  to  a  very  simple 
people  of  that  time  In  a  day  when  reading 
and  writing  were  confined  to  a  handful  of 
scholars  and  priests.  The  setting  Is  Impor- 
tant, also.  It  was  in  a  harsh  land,  largely  arid 
and  rocky,  with  very  few  places  of  the  bibli- 
cal milk  and  honey.  Life  In  that  day  was 
sustained  from  small  fields,  with  very  little 
water,  sparse  vegetation.  Just  as  Our  Lord 
later  spoke  to  the  people — these  same  simple 
people — in  parables  cast  in  the  common 
terms  of  seeds  and  roots  and  branches,  of 
trees  and  birds  and  fish,  the  psalmist  here 
spoke  In  words  and  form  his  listeners  could 
grasp.  He  had  to  do  this.  He  had  to  use  words 
that  would  evoke  familiar  images  in  the 
minds  of  these  fishermen  and  shepherds,  for 
modem  scholars  tell  us  that.  In  that  day, 
the  vocabulary  of  most  people  was  llmlteid 
to  a  few  hundred  word*  for  basic  communi- 
cation. 

The  listeners  for  whom  the  psalmist  was 
making  this  psalm  and  poem  and  prayer 
knew  that  his  people  were  not  able  to  deal 
In  abstractions.  Only  simple  and  concrete 
words  related  to  dally  life  and  common  ex- 
perience had  meaning  for  them.  And  yet 
thoae  words  today  are  rich  In  meaning  and 
Imagery.  The  passage  of  time  has  not  altered 
the  Inner  needs  of  men  and  women.  You 
recall  those  lines : 

The  I  ord  Is  my  Shepherd. 

I  shall  not  vrant. 

Every  farmer,  every  fisherman,  every  peas- 
ant, even  the  children,  knew  what  that 
meant.  They  knew  that  a  shepherd  was  the 
guardian  and  the  protector  and  the  guide 
of  his  flock.  They  knew  the  IntinuUe  SA-hour 
relationship  of  the  shepherd  and  his  flock. 
The  pwalmist  wanted  his  listeners  to  under- 
stand what  God  oould  be  to  them  and  for 
them  if  they  would  accept  Him  and  follow 
Him  as  their  Shepherd. 

And  so  It  was,  I'm  sure,  that  he  cast  the 
pealm,  the  song.  In  these  simple  and  beauti- 
ful imagv-creating  terms  that  depicted  the 
Lord  as  a  Shepherd  In  the  same  relation- 
ship to  people  as  the  earthly  shepherd  to  his 
flock. 

"I  shall  not  want,"  certainly  meant  to 
them  that  the  Lord,  like  the  earthly  shep- 
herd they  knew  so  well  would  sustain  them 
and  supply  their  dally  needs. 

Lat«r,  th*  Oospel  would  record  mors  of 
thae*  aam*  concepts  in  terms  of  whether  we 
can  gatlMr  grape*  from  tbonu  or  figs  from 
thlsUa*. 
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These,  as  I  said,  were  the  terms  that  the 
farmers  and  the  peasanu  and  the  people  of 
that  day  could  understand. 

These  messages  needed  no  gloss  for  them, 
needed  no  theologian. 

The  next  lines: 

He  makes  me  to  He  down  In  green  pastures 

He  leads  me  beside  still  waters.  ' 

Here,  again,  the  song  is  cast  In  the  sauM 
poetic  imagery.  And  what  did  these  words 
mean  to  those  listeners?  They  must  have 
meant  that  God,  the  Shepherd,  was  oflenns 
a  promise  through  the  psalmist  that  He 
would  act  for  men  in  the  way  that  shep- 
herds acted  for  the  sheep.  The  "green  pas- 
tures,'  like  bread,  were  the  staff  of  life. 
Everyone  knew — even  the  children— that 
without  new  and  green  grass  and  fresh  pas- 
tures, the  sheep  would  die. 

The  simplest  of  them  knew,  as  we  know 
today,  that  sheep  tend  to  crop  every  green 
blade  to  the  very  earth,  that  when  a  pas- 
ture is  grazed  out,  the  wise  and  protective 
shepherd  guides  and  leads  the  sheep  to 
newer  and  greener  pastures. 

The  pscUmist  had  no  need  to  enlarge  or 
expound  on  that.  His  listeners  knew  what 
water  meant  In  their  lives,  in  that  rocky  and 
arid  land.  They  knew  that  stUl  waters  meant 
something  even  more  than  water.  In  that 
harsh  country,  rocky  and  hilly,  with  som* 
mountains  and  only  limited  foliage  avail- 
able, green  pastures  were  difficult  to  find. 
Water  was  as  scarce  and  as  essential  to  life 
as  the  fresh,  green  grass  to  the  sheep. 

So  the  promise  of  green  pastures  and  water 
were  closely  related  and  well  understood. 
But  the  promise  of  the  p«Um  Is  more  than 
just  water.  Every  peasant  knew  that  a  foam- 
ing and  rough  stream  meant  a  rocky  bed,  in 
which  the  sheep,  were  they  to  plunge  Into 
it  to  drink,  might  well  bre«Uc  a  leg  and  have 
to  be  destroyed,  or  be  carried  off  by  the  swift 
currents.  On  the  other  hand,  still  waters 
meant  either  a  slow-moving  stream,  with  a 
sandy  bottom,  or  a  spring-fed  reservoir. 

When  the  shepherd  found  theee  stlU  wa- 
ters, he  could  probe  with  his  long  staff,  hU 
rod,  and  since  few  streams  In  that  arid  coun- 
try were  very  deep,  the  flock  would  be  safe  In 
those  still  waters.  It  would  be  safe  to  enter 
the  stream  for  drinking,  and  It  would  prob- 
ably be  safe  for  crossing. 

Now  the  psalm  changes,  and  I  suspect  that 
the  purist  or  the  literary  critic  of  today 
might  readily  be  able  to  And  fault  with  the 
change  from  shepherds  and  green  pastures 
and  still  waters  and  the  Imagery  that  theee 
words  evoke.  There  is  an  abrupt  change  to 
man  and  his  problems.  We  can  only  guess 
that  the  psalmist  believed  that,  with  theee 
first  Images  relating  to  the  common  exper- 
ience of  dally  life  for  these  people,  the  Us- 
teners  would  be  able  to  grasp  the  change 
and  understand  the  message  that  was  meant 
for  man  and  his  life. 

That  next  line,  with  the  change.  Is: 

He  restores  my  soul. 

The  listeners  probably  recognized  that  man 
had  a  soul,  probably  thought.  In  that  day,  as 
now.  that  sheep  did  not. 

So  the  change  relate*  the  message  of  the 
shepherd  and  the  sheep  to  man  and  his 
God  When  the  psalmist  offered  the  promise 
to  restore  the  soul,  even  the  simplest  peasant 
could  grasp  that  It  was  now  God  as  a  Shep- 
herd that  was  referred  to.  and  that  God. 
like  the  earthly  shepherd,  would  provide  and 
protect,  and  He  would  so  in  a  way  that  was 
something  more  and  beyond  what  animals 
needed. 

Still  speaking  directly  now  of  men  snd 
not  sheep,  the  psalmist  offers  another 
promise : 

He  leads  me  In  paths  of  righteousness. 

For  His  namesake. 

Sheep  and  shepherds  were,  of  conrse.  con- 
cerned with  the  right  path — the  safe  path, 
the  safe  journey.  And  the  me— ag*  had  al- 
ready made  clear  the  duty  of  the  Shepherd 
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to  find  safe  paths  through  the  rugged  and 
rocky  hills  and  gullies  of  that  country.  So 
the  transition  U  persuaaive — It  is  clear.  It 
18  clear  as  a  promise  to  men  and  women 
that  those  who  will  foUow  thU  Shepherd 
in  simple  faith,  as  the  sheep  follow  blindly 
and  m  trust,  will  be  led  Into  safe  paths- 
paths  of  right  and  paths  of  rlghteouanesa. 

The  next  lines  are  mixed  Imagery,  valid 
for  both  sheep  and  men : 

Though  I  walk  through  the  VaUey  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death, 

I  win  fear  no  evil. 

Bomember  that  the  shepherd  was  con- 
stantly Involved  In  moving  his  flocks  through 
streams  and  values  and  gullies  where  dan- 
gers were  present,  from  predatory  animals, 
from  rockslldes  and  even  from  sudden  floods 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

So  here  we  find  the  promise  again — one 
that  the  shepherd  and  the  peasant  could 
understand,  because  they  had  often,  them- 
selves, walked  through  the  dangerous  val- 
leys with  their  sheep,  where  death  and  In- 
Jury  lurked. 

Though  I  walk  through  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death, 

I  will  fear  no  evil. 

Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff  comfort  me. 

Here,  again,  the  mixed  Imagery  of  that 
beautiful  poem.  The  shepherd's  staff,  as  we 
know,  his  rod.  was  used  to  rescue  a  lamb 
that  had  fallen  beyond  reach  Into  a  gully 
or  Into  a  stream,  or  to  guide  the  flock  away 
from  dangerous  paths,  wrong  paths.  Into  safe 
passage,  or  to  defend  the  flock  from  wild 
animals  that  might  attack. 

These  listeners  understood  that.  These 
people,  no  less  than  more  sophisticated  peo- 
ple of  later  centuries,  to  whom  the  psalmist 
was  also  speaking  over  the  ages,  could  un- 
derstand these  Images  and  these  problems. 

For  my  part.  In  treating  the  Twenty-third 
Psalm  as  a  great  prayer.  I  prefer  to  end  It 
at  this  point,  on  a  positive  note,  with  the 
promise  of  protection  and  comfort  rather 
than  with  the  image  of  a  feast  on  the  table  In 
the  presence  of  enemies. 

Now.  I  skip  over  many  centuries  from  the 
time  of  the  psalmist  to  the  time  that  Alfred 
Tennyson  wrote  his  moving  description  of 
the  death  and  burial  of  King  Arthur.  You 
will  recall  the  setting  In  that  great  poem, 
when  Sir  Bedevere  has  taken  his  king,  his 
dying  king,  to  the  shore  of  the  lake.  Sir 
Bedevere  was  the  last  of  all  his  knights. 
And  as  he  was  placed  on  the  funeral  barge, 
the  dying  King   Arthur  tells   Sir   Bedevere: 

"Pray  for  my  soul.  More  things  are  wrought 
by  prayer  than  this  world  dreams  of. 

"Wherefore,  let  thy  voice  rise  like  a  foun- 
tain for  me.  night  and  day. 

"For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or 
goats  that  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the 
brain,  if,  knovi-lng  Ood,  they  lift  not  hands 
In  prayer — ^both  for  themselves  and  those  who 
call  them  friend." 

There  Is  a  span,  of  course,  of  many  cen- 
turies between  the  time  the  psalmist  wrote 
and  the  time  when  Tennyson  wrote  of  Ar- 
thur's death. 

The  problems  of  men  and  women,  and  their 
world,  have  chaiiged  very  little.  And  they 
have  changed  very  little  from  the  time  of 
King  Arthur  and  Tennyson  to  the  present 
day. 

Perhaps  in  our  confusion  and  frustration, 
and  faced  with  the  complexities  and  the  bur- 
dens that  baflle — stagger — the  mind,  we  have 
forgotten  the  simple  faith  and  the  simple 
prayers  which  sustained  men  and  women  for 
thousands  of  years. 

The  psalmist  here  has  given  us  this  simple 
and  beautiful  and  rich  prayer.  And  If  we  add 
to  It  the  realization  of  Tennyson  that  more 
things  are  wrought  by  prayer  than  this  world 
dreams  of,  perhaps  some  of  the  solutions  we 
seek  may  come. 

I  have  said  our  capabilities  have  increased 
as  our  burdens  have  increased  over  the  cen- 
turies, and  that,  according  to  the  Gospel,  Is 
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the  Lord's  way.  But  one  thing  has  remained 
constant:  the  power  of  prayer. 

So  let  me  close  with  that  pealm,  as  a  prayer : 

The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd, 

I  shall  not  want. 

He  makes  me  to  lie  down  In  green  pastures. 

He  leads  me  beside  the  still  waters. 

He  restores  my  soul. 

He  leiuls  me  In  paths  of  righteousness. 

For  his  namesake. 

Though  I  walk  through  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death, 

I  will  fear  no  evil. 

For  You  are  with  me. 

Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff. 

They  comfort  me. 

PBS6IDENT  RICHAaO  U.  NIXON 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  Senator  Jor- 
dan, all  of  the  distinguished  guests  at  the 
head  Uble,  and  all  of  the  distinguished 
guests  in  the  audience: 

When  Senator  Jordan  Indicated  those  who 
were  present  at  this  breakfast,  I  was  re- 
minded of  a  letter  I  received  right  after  the 
state-of-the-unlon  message  from  a  very  dis- 
ttirbed  listener  who  had  viewed  It  on  televi- 
sion. He  did  not  comment  upon  the  content 
of  the  speech,  but  he  commented  upon  the 
fear  of  what  might  have  happened  had  some 
madman,  or  somebody  equally  disturbed, 
come  into  the  chamber  and  detonated  an  ex- 
plosive, because,  as  he  very  properly  pointed 
out,  all  of  the  power  of  Government  was 
there — as  far  as  the  national  Government 
was  concerned:  the  Congress,  the  Cabinet, 
the  Supreme  Court,  with,  of  course,  a  few 
listeners  in  the  very,  very  limited  space 
provided  in  the  galleries. 

As  I  heard  the  list  of  those  who  were 
present  at  this  breakfast  this  morning,  I 
thought,  "What  would  really  happen  if  an 
explosive  were  detonated  In  this  room?"  be- 
cause we  have  virtually  all  of  those  who  were 
present  at  the  state-of-the-unlon.  This 
audience  Is  four  times  as  large.  But  not  only 
four  times  as  large,  but  100  countries  are 
represented  here,  many  cities,  many  States 
with  their  Governors,  many  representatives 
of  great  private  Institutions,  of  educational 
Institutions,  representatives  of  all  segments 
of  American  life. 

Perhaps  It  would  be  Impossible  to  find 
any  audience  In  America  In  which  more 
power  In  the  best  sense  of  the  word  was 
gathered  In  one  room  than  here  at  this  prayer 
breakfast  this  morning. 

This  tells  us  something.  It  seems  to  me, 
about  the  strength  of  America.  All  of  us  are 
talking  these  days,  and  thinking  these  days, 
a  great  deal  about  what  America  will  be  like 
when  we  celebrate  our  200th  birthday  Just 
five  years  from  now. 

We  know,  as  one  of  the  previous  sf>eakers 
Indicated,  that  America  will  be  the  richest 
country  in  the  world  then.  We  know  that 
America,  If  It  wants  to  be,  can  be  the  strong- 
est country  in  the  world  then.  And  we  also 
know.  If  we  have  listened  carefully  to  the 
theme  that  has  run  throtigh  the  prayers  and 
the  remarks  this  morning,  that  wealth  imd 
strength  alone  does  not  measure  the  great- 
ness of  this  country,  or  of  any  country,  for 
that  matter. 

The  question  of  whether  America  on  Its 
200th  birthday  will  be  the  hope  of  the 
world  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  Its  birth  will 
depend  not  on  our  strength  or  on  our  wealth, 
because  then  we  were  very  poor  and  we  were 
very  weak.  But  America  was  a  good  country, 
America  stood  for  spiritual  and  moral  values 
that  far  transcended  the  strength  and  the 
wealth  of  the  nations  of  the  old  world.  And 
that's  what  we  all  want  America  to  be  on 
Its  200th  anniversary — not  Just  big,  not  Just 
strong,  and  not  Just  rich,  but  a  good  country 
In  every  sense  of  the  word:  Good  at  home, 
good  in  our  relations  with  other  nations  In 
the  world. 

That's  why  we're  gathered  here.  That's 
why  these  prayer  breakfasts  here  in  the  na- 
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tlon's  capital  and  all  over  this  nation  tell  tu 
something  about  America  that  the  cynical 
observers  would  overlook  sometimes — and 
that  is  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  goodness  in 
this  country,  a  great  deal  of  moral  strength 
and  fiber  still  left  In  this  country.  And  In  the 
end,  that's  what  really  matters. 

I  was  trying  to  think,  after  the  eloquent 
words  of  the  Chief  Justice,  what  prayer  I 
could  leave  with  this  very  distinguished 
audience,  and  with  those  who  are  listening  on 
television  and  on  radio  all  over  the  world. 
And  I  was  reminded  of  one  of  the  favorite 
stories  from  the  Old  Testament.  You  will  re- 
call that  when  King  David  died  and  when 
Solomon  ascended  to  the  throne.  Ood  came 
before  hUn  In  a  dream  and  asked  him  what 
he  wanted.  And  Solomon  did  not  ask  for 
power,  and  he  did  not  ask  for  wealth.  He 
said:  'Give  Thy  servant  an  understanding 
heart." 

And,  so,  let  that  be  our  prayer.  Let  us  have 
an  understanding  heart  in  our  relations  with 
other  nations,  an  understanding  heart  in  our 
relations  between  races  and  religions  and 
parties  axxl  generations,  and  in  our  relations 
with  each  other.  And  If  America  can  have 
an  understanding  heart,  in  the  very  best 
sense  of  the  word,  on  that  200th  birthday,  we 
will  be  very  rich  and  very  strong,  but,  more 
important,  we  will  be  truly  a  good  country 
and  the  hope  of  the  world  still. 

CLOSING  prateb:   the  honorablx  ucrakd  o. 
lugar.  pbesident.  thx  national  LEAOtrX  ow 

CITIES 

Mr.  President.  Mrs.  Nixon,  and  honored 
members  of  this  prayer  breakfast  meeting: 
I  have  two  privileges — first  of  all,  of  deliver- 
ing the  closing  prayer,  and,  then,  with  heads 
bowed,  would  you  Join  me  In  unison  In  re- 
peating the  Lord's  Prayer.  May  we  bow  our 
heads? 

Almighty  God,  throughout  the  ages  You 
have  searched  for  us.  You  have  given  us  free- 
dom to  choose,  to  love  other  hviman  beings, 
to  enjoy  beauty,  to  create  new  forms  of  wor- 
ship, to  express  our  unity  with  You  and  Your 
world.  Our  choices  have  become  complex,  our 
love  often  measured  out  cautiously,  our 
senses  dull  deliberately  as  we  try  to  escape 
too  many  dazzling  Images  of  challenge  or 
suffering.  And  we  are  frightened  to  seek  unity 
with  one  another,  because  we  fear  Insult,  loss 
of  status  and  property,  physical  pain,  un- 
timely death.  Here  and  now.  You  find  ua  with 
defenses  lowered  for  Just  an  Instant.  Deep  is 
our  hunger  for  eternal  life,  but  strong  are 
those  hopes  that  our  appetites  and  some- 
times our  wills  might  be  Your  will,  that  we 
would  not  have  to  suffer  surrender  of  our 
own  works  and  our  own  ways  and  take  up  a 
cross  to  follow  You. 

For  Just  this  moment.  God.  we  know  Your 
relentless  love,  we  feel  Your  grip  and  we  are 
prepared  to  cease  our  flight,  to  stop  and  to 
kneel,  to  pray  for  forgiveness  and  to  ask  for 
salvation.  Death  and  pain  and  Indignity  and 
anxieties  shall  have  no  power  over  us  If  we 
accept  Your  will.  Your  promise.  Your  strong 
and  ever -loving  arms  that  reach  out  to  em- 
brace us  now.  Do  not  let  us  go,  dear  God,  do 
not  let  us  go  from  this  moment  of  truth,  do 
not  let  us  go  ever  again.  In  Jesus'  Name  we 
ask  this.  Amen. 

(The  Lord's  Prayer  Is  recited  by  all.) 


KOSCIU8ZKO   FOUGHT  FOR   FREE- 
DOM IN  TWO  WORLDS 


HON. 


EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  9,  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though February  12  Is  a  red-letter  day, 
because  it  is  the  birthday  of  Abraham 
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Lincoln,  It  has  a  double  significance  for 
lovers  of  Liberty.  Next  Friday  will  be  the 
225th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Ta- 
deusz  Koficiuszko,  who  fought  for  free- 
dom on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Tadeu5z  AndrseJ  Bonawentura  Kos- 
cluszko.  who  was  bom  Pebnuiry  12,  1746. 
came  to  the  United  States  in  August 
1776.  while  the  Infant  nation  was  en- 
gaged In  a  bitter  flght  for  Independence 
from  Oreat  Britain.  He  promptly  put 
his  engineering  skill  to  good  use  by  con- 
structing fortiflcations  at  Saratoga  and 
other  points.  The  victory  at  Saratoga  In 
1777  led  Prance  to  recognize  the  new  re- 
public as  an  independent  nation. 

Kosciuszko  spent  6  years  in  the  Amer- 
ican Army.  His  "long,  faithful,  and  mer- 
Itorius  service"  was  recognized  In  1783 
when  the  Congress  made  him  a  brigadier 
general. 

Besides  aiding  the  United  States  in  its 
long  and  difficult  struggle  for  independ- 
ence, he  also  led  the  Poles  In  their  wars 
against  Czarist  Russia.  Unfortunately 
the  happy  results  in  America  were  not 
duplicated  in  his  native  land.  As  the 
lamp  of  liberty  was  being  lighted  in  the 
new  world,  it  was  being  extinguished  In 
the  old. 

Poland,  which  was  being  gobbled  up 
by  Austria.  Prussia,  and  Russia,  had  suf- 
fered Its  first  partition  in  1772.  Two  later 
partitions,  in  1793  and  1795.  erased  it 
from  the  map  of  Europe  for  a  century 
and  a  quarter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  pause  next  Friday 
to  honor  the  memory  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, who  saved  the  Union  during  the 
Civil  War,  let  us  also  pay  tribute  to  the 
gallant  man  who  helped  us  win  our  free- 
dom almost  a  century  earlier — Tadeusz 
Koscluszko. 


SST  RESEARCH  COULD  AID 
ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  10.  1971 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  as  we  are  adl 
aware,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  de- 
bate as  to  the  effects  of  the  SST  on  the 
environment.  For  this  reason.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  published  in  the  Jan- 
uary 7,  1971,  Issue  of  the  Cincinnati  Post 
L  Times  Star  showing  how  research  on 
the  SST  can  assist  us  in  resolving  other 
pollution  problems. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows : 

Wokx  oi»  SST  Hexz  CotJU)  Cttt  Prrxxs  PsoM 

ACTOS.    TmTTCKa 

(By  Wim*m  Styles) 

It's  Ironic,  but  the  eoologlcally  mallgiMd 
8up«rsonJc  transport  may  some  day  lead  to 
reduced  air  pollution  from  auto,  truck  and 
train  axbaust.  tbanka  to  engine  derelopment 
work  being  carried  out  by  General  Electric  at 
Evendale. 

ImproTed  methods  of  Introducing  and  mix- 
ing fuel  and  air  in  the  engine  oomb\ictor, 
developed  by  QX  engineer*,  have  <iiimin»»^ 
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visible  smoke  from  engine*  for  both  the  SST 
and  the  trl-Jet  DC-10 

In  a  report  for  a  Boeing  Co.  publication  on 
SST  technology  benefits,  OE  eays  application 
of  Its  new  methods  "can  Improve  the  effi- 
ciency and  reduce  the  exhaust  emission  level 
on  other  types  of  combustion  engines  and 
combustion  heating  devices. 

"This  means  the  total  quantity  of  exhaust 
released  Into  the  atmosphere  can  be  reduced 
as  a  result  of  the  Improved  technology."  the 
report  says. 

An  additional  benefit  Is  development  of 
an  exhaust  measurement  Index  to  which  OE 
was  a  major  contributor. 

The  index,  which  U  related  to  visibility  of 
the  jet  engine  exhaust  plume.  Is  suitable 
for  use  with  any  type  of  turbine  engine  and 
adaptable  for  use  with  other  types  of  power 
plants  as  well,  OE  says.  Its  use  has  already 
been  extended  to  a  number  of  marine  and 
industrial  turbine  engines. 

OX  also  has  come  up  with  air-cooled 
turbine  blades  for  th  SST  jet  engine  that 
last  two  two  to  five  times  as  long  as  present 
blade*  In  much  higher  temperatures. 

"The  automotive  industry  Is  interested  In 
these  advanced  concepts  because  of  the 
Importance  of  developing  high  turbine 
temperatures  in  proposed  automotive  turbine 
engines,"  the  report  notes,  adding  that  "the 
use  of  turbine  power  In  land  transportation 
can  Improve  efllclency  and  reduce  poUution 
and  noise." 

There's  plenty  of  room  for  such  Improve- 
ment. 

OE  tests  show  that  an  Internal  combustion 
engine  auto  emits  ap>proximately  63  pounds 
of  pollutant  per  1000  seat  mUes  while  the 
SST  puts  out  Uttle  more  than  one  pound. 
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AID  TO  THE  ENEMY 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  nxzifoiB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10.  1971 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edito- 
rial appearing  in  the  February  5.  1971, 
edition  of  the  Peoria  Journal  Star  pre- 
sents the  other  side  of  the  picture  In  the 
controversy  which  blew  up  all  out  of 
proportion  last  week  with  regard  to  the 
"embargo"  placed  on  news  reports  from 
Vietnam  as  to  the  movements  of  Ameri- 
can and  South  Vietnamese  troops. 

The  editor.  Mr.  C.  L.  Dancey,  is  a  vet- 
eran who  fought  with  the  Marines  and 
has  first  hand  knowledge  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  our  foot  soldiers  can  en- 
counter if  the  enemy  is  alerted  to  our 
battle  plans  prematurely. 

I  include  the  editorial  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 


Am   TO   THK 

(By  C.  L.  Dancey) 

The  editor  of  the  Portland  Oregonlan.  a 
World  War  11  vet,  was  called  up  during  the 
Korean  War  and  ipcrked  In  hokdquarten 
there  with  the  news  handling  operaUons. 

When  he  got  back,  he  wrote  a  book  vir- 
tually Itemizing  the  way  In  which  we  killed 
American  soldiers  by  reporting  where  they 
were  and  what  they  were  up  to. 

He  was  ashamed  of  his  lifelong  profession 
as  a  Journalist,  after  the  excesses  made  from 
Ignorance  by  a  new  crop  of  reporters  there. 

(SomeUmee  the  news  radl^  broadcasts 
reached  the  enemy  In  the  mldat  of  actlooa 
where  o\ir  boys  were  still  exposed  to  their 
artillery  cotinter-actlon !  Our  broadcasters 
might  aa  well  have  been  enemy  "ipott«n.") 


Every  man  who  has  been  shot  at  by  an  en- 
emy has  the  same  feeling  about  broadcast- 
ing Information  to  that  enemy  in  the  midst 
of  operations. 

People  In  a  democracy  have  a  "right"  and 
a  need  to  know  what  goes  on.  But  nobody  is 
entitled  to  risk  the  lives  of  soldiers  of  his 
country  In  the  field.  In  order  to  Instantane- 
ously exercise  that  "right." 

It  Is  irresponsible  politics  to  attack  "se- 
crecy"  when  an  army  commander  Imposes  a 
temporary  blackout  on  information  while 
movemenu  go  on  In  an  area  where  the  en- 
emy has  m«de  huge  buildups — and  there  an 
some  millions  of  us  who  cannot  view  it  as  an 
expression  of  morality. 

We've  been  there,  and  we  know  we  didn't 
want  the  other  guy  to  know  too  much ! 

And  the  fact  that  the  enemy's  allies  make 
wild  and  exaggerated  public  charges  In  an 
attempt  to  "flush  out"  such  Information  is  a 
damned  sure  proof  that  the  ending  of  the 
blackout  Is  in  the  enemy's  interest. 


PROVIDING    FOR    FUTURE    NEEDS' 
U.S.    SAVINGS   BONDS 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  10,  1971 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  in  Government  consider  our  financial 
problems  and  our  citizens  concern  them- 
selves with  providing  a  certain  kind  of 
security,  I  would  like  to  poee  a  question 
about  the  economics  of  freedom.  What 
would  the  inveterate  enemies  of  "life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness"  be 
willing  to  pay  us  for  our  stake  in  the 
future  of  freedom — for  our  factories  and 
stores;  our  homes  and  office  buildings; 
our  stocks  and  bonds;  our  bank  deposits 
and  insurance  policies? 

Cannot  you  just  see  them  settling 
something  of  value  on  your  libraries, 
museums,  parks,  stadiums,  theaters;  on 
our  clinics,  hospitals,  laboratories — on  all 
the  good  things  of  our  whol**  way  of  liv- 
ing? 

What  we  as  a  nation  have  achieved  to 
date  is  only  a  promise  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  tomorrow  under  our  price- 
less free  enterprise  system.  And,  Ameri- 
cans everywhere  are  providing  for  the 
needs  and  conveniences  of  their  future 
environment — by  the  regular  purchase 
of  UJB.  savings  bonds — through  the  pay- 
roll savings  plan,  where  they  work,  or 
the  bond-a-month  plan,  where  they 
bank. 

When  they  invest  in  UB.  savings  se- 
curities. Series  E  and  H.  they  do  not  give 
a  dime  of  it  away.  It  is  still  their  money. 
If  anything  serious  happens  to  them — 
they  can  always  get  their  money  back — 
and  never  less  than  the  full  cash  value 
that  they  paid  out.  That,  plus  accrued  in- 
terest, which  Is  now  at  the  bonus  rate 
of  SVi  percent,  when  held  to  maturity  of 
5  years,  10  months.  It  Is  a  certain  kind 
of  security. 

Savings  bonds  are  dollars  on  loan  to 
the  Government.  They  are  needed  now — 
to  help  turn  back  the  forces  of  inflation; 
to  protect  the  value  of  the  dollar;  to  In- 
crease our  personal  stability.  But,  re- 
member, the  urge  is  to  do  no  more  than 
save  our  money — by  loaning  it  to  the 
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Oovemment— with  the  rate  and  return 

guaranteed. 

It  Is  a  comforting,  safe  and  certain 
way  for  both  employees  and  the  self-em- 
ployed to  put  something  aside  as  share- 
holders in  the  best  years  of  our  lives. 


INTERNATIONAL   NARCOTICS    PED- 
DLERS AND  THE  WORLD  COMMU- 

Nmr 

HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or   CALDORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Wednesday,  February  10,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  admission  of  Red  China  to  the 
United  Nations  is  again  on  the  agenda. 
We  should  all  recognize  that  the  United 
States  has  the  power  to  either  ease  the 
way  for  Red  China  Into  the  UJI.  or  to 
forestall  it  indefinitely.  It  Is  vain  to  talk 
about  some  mysterious  Irresistible  trend 
which  is  propelling  this  outlaw  nation 
into  the  organization  which  was  suppos- 
edly going  to  bring  collective  sanctions 
against  just  such  plimderer  regimes. 

Trends  can  change,  have  changed  in 
the  past,  and  will  change  in  the  future. 
Per  Federal  representatives  the  question 
Is  what  actions  should  be  taken  to  either 
facilitate  the  direction  in  which  events 
are  tending,  or  to  prevent  changes  which 
are  not  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  United 
States.  Let  us  not  prostrate  ourselves  be- 
fore the  myth  of  inevitability. 

The  groundwork  is  being  laid  to  re- 
lieve the  internal  distress  of  mainland 
China's  totalltarians  by  Injecting  eco- 
nomic and  diplomatic  juice  into  the 
withering  cadre  organization  of  the 
Commimist  Party  of  China.  There  can  be 
no  good  purpose  for  this.  To  betray  a 
large  segment  of  the  world's  population 
for  the  second  time  in  20  years  is  not  a 
gesture  worthy  of  a  free  nation. 

It  is  not  only  the  Chinese  people  who 
will  suffer  from  an  ill-timed  gesture  of 
recognition  toward  the  Communist  rul- 
ing class  of  Red  China. 

We  should  also  be  aware  of  the  fact 
that,  according  to  Dr.  Stefan  Possony  of 
the  Hoover  Institute  on  War,  Revolution 
and  Peace,  in  the  last  15  years  Red  China 
has  doubled  its  opium  poppy  production. 
Mao  Tse  Tung  and  his  comrades  now 
receive  up  to  $100  million  annually  from 
sales  of  this  product,  a  substantial 
amount  of  which  finds  its  way  into  the 
veins  of  American  youth  in  the  form  of 
heroin.  Pacilltatlng  access  to  UB.  mar- 
kets for  a  product  which  Is  destroying 
a  substantial  number  of  young  people  is 
obviously  counter  to  all  standards  of  de- 
cency. To  bring  the  world's  largest  nar- 
cotics peddlers  into  the  "world  commu- 
nity" would  not  seem  to  be  in  the  best 
Interests  of  that  community. 

The  following  two  articles,  the  first  of 
which  appeared  in  "Military  Review" 
published  by  the  U.S.  Army  Command 
and  General  Staff  College,  Pt.  Leaven- 
worth, Kans.,  and  the  second  of  which 
appeared  in  the  Elks  magazine  of  No- 
vember 1969,  form  a  good  basis  for  eval- 
uating the  efficacy  of  boosting  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  Red  China. 
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I  include  the  articles  as  follows: 
Chima:  Thx  Asmt,  thx  Pabtt,  Ain> 

THX    PCOPLZ 

(Nor. — This  article  was  condensed  from 
the  original,  published  In  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  United  Service  Institution  (Oreat 
Britain)  September  1970,  under  the  title. 
"The  Army,  the  Party  and  the  People:  (3) 
China,") 

(Mr.  Candlln,  a  graduate  of  Edinburgh 
University  In  Scotland,  Is  President  of  Otran 
Research,  Incorporated,  In  Massachusetts. 
He  has  taught  at  the  Northampton  Institute 
of  Advanced  Technology  In  London,  at  Jack- 
sonvUle  University  In  Plorlda,  and  at  the 
Hudson  Institute  In  New  York.  During  1968- 
69,  he  was  a  Fellow  Scientist  performing  am- 
phibious warfare  studies  with  the  Westing- 
house  Advanced  Studies  Group  in  Massachu- 
setts. His  article,  "Mao  and  the  Battle  for 
Communist  Power,"  appeared  In  the  March 
1970  Issue  of  the  Military  Review.) 

The  Ninth  National  Congress  of  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  Party  of  April  1969  was  pri- 
marily an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Mao  Tse- 
tung  to  regain  the  ground  which  he  had  lost 
to  his  rivals  Liu  Shao-cbl  and  Teng  Hslao- 
plng  after  the  "hundred  flowers"  episode  and 
the  dismal  chaos  of  the  Oreat  IjMp  Forward. 
It  was  also  an  occchslon  on  which  Mao  could 
designate  his  successor  Lin  Plao,  and  capi- 
talize on  the  mandate  which  he  claimed  to 
have  acquired  by  completing  the  program  of 
building  revolutionary  committees  In  all 
provinces.  TTiat  these  committees  were  largely 
ineffectual,  providing  only  a  cover  for  a  power 
bid  by  a  faction  of  the  People's  Liberation 
Army  (PLA).  was  obvious  to  many.  This  did 
Uttle  to  allay  the  widespread  disaffection  to- 
ward the  regime,  leading  to  growing  turbu- 
lence and  disorder  throughout  the  country. 

Although  the  new  government  baa  been 
able,  to  a  large  extent,  to  conceal  this  situa- 
tion form  the  outside  world  where  many 
countries  continued  to  recognize  a  govern- 
ment In  Peking,  daUy  growing  less  legitimate, 
they  could  conceal  the  real  facts  of  the  slt- 
uaUon  neither  from  the  Soviet  Union  nor 
from  themselves. 

PABTT    STRUC'l'UKX 

Periodically,  the  old  Magus  himself  would 
appear  on  special  occasions  with  Lin  Plao,  a 
singularly  uncharlsmatlc  figure  who  would 
deliver  what  purported  to  be  the  Inimitable 
thought  of  his  master.  Mao  remained  Inartic- 
ulate. This  was  not  altogether  surprising 
because,  for  a  good  many  years,  the  principal 
author  of  his  words  had  been  Chen  Po-ta 
whose  position  as  confidant  and  speech 
writer  had  been  critically  affected  by  the 
new  situation  with  the  advent  of  Lin. 

The  formalized  party  structure,  labori- 
ously constructed  by  Lin  Shao-chl  and  Mao, 
was  In  shreds  at  the  time  of  the  Ninth 
Congress  as  a  result  of  the  Red  Ouard 
depredations  and  the  savage  proscriptions 
and  humiliations  experienced  by  thousands 
of  victims.  Yet  the  affairs  of  government  had 
to  be  transacted  somehow  In  areas  where  the 
military  establishment  had  little  competence. 

Most  of  this  burden  fell  on  a  trlmuvlrate 
consisting  of  Chou  En-lal  whose  capacity 
for  survival  seemed  endless,  Chen  Po-ta  In  a 
newfound  alliance  with  him,  and  Kang 
Sheng.  The  last  of  these  Is  an  Argus-eyed 
secret  police  chief  whose  position,  earlier 
improved  by  the  liquidation  of  Lo  Jul-chlng, 
has  lately  been  threatened  by  moves  which 
the  organs  of  military  Intelligence  have  been 
making  toward  the  control  of  domestic 
affairs. 

GROWINC    RXVOLT 

Many  competent  foreign  observers  have 
been  unduly  Impressed  by  the  evidence  of 
reconstruction  and  unity  which  has  been 
sedulously  promoted.  Often,  their  sources 
have  been  translations  of  newspapers,  pe- 
riodicals, or  monitored  broadcasts,  and  a 
whole  demonology  has  been  based  on  this. 
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They  tend  at  times  to  read  Into  the  Peking 
Revieto  a  quality  of  revelation  which  would 
certainly  gratify  Its  publishers  If  they  were 
able  to  follow  these  augtirles.  The  fact  Is 
that  a  situation  of  growing  revolt  and 
anarchy  continues. 

Mao  has  said  often  that  "Power  grows  from 
the  barrel  of  a  gun,"  and.  In  installing  the 
Lin  Plao  faction  of  the  PLA  in  the  saddle, 
he  has  been  trying  to  Insure  that  the  gun  la 
aimed  right.  In  order  to  gain  Insight  Into  the 
complexities  of  army  politics  and  the  pros- 
pects for  the  future,  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
amine some  of  the  mUltary  background  of 
the  Risorgimento  which  brought  Mao  back 
to  Peking  and  the  Ninth  Congress. 

REASONS    BZHIND    PT7RCES 

WhUe  there  has  been  much  confusion,  and 
the  Interpretations  of  the  analysts  vary,  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  fairly  broad  consensus 
that  the  recent  purges  and  upheavals  which 
began  with  the  removal  of  Defense  Minister 
Marshal  Peng  Teh-hual  were  connected  with: 

A  serious  dispute  about  the  status  and  doc- 
trines of  the  People's  Liberation  Army.  This, 
m  broad  terms,  reflected  differences  between 
backers  of  a  revolutionary  army  which  would 
be  closely  connected.  In  Its  development  and 
armament,  with  an  Industrial  base  under- 
written by  the  USSR  or  by  outright  supply 
from  Soviet  sources. 

Aspects  of  the  Slno-Sovlet  schism  which 
have  had  an  impact  on  the  leadership,  orga- 
nization, and  doctrine  of  the  PLA. 

An  attempt  by  different  factions  vrtthln 
the  People's  Liberation  Army  and  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party  (CCP)  to  define  the  posi- 
tion of  the  PLA  within  the  state:  In  short,  a 
struggle  for  supremacy. 

The  large-scale  governmental  crisis 
brought  about  by  censure  directed  at  Chair- 
man Mao  himself  because  of  the  failure  of 
his  "Three  Red  Banners"  program.  This  In- 
volved the  communes,  the  Great  Leap  For- 
ward, and  the  "Every  Man  a  Soldier"  move- 
ment. 

As  yet  there  seems  to  have  been  relatively 
little  attention  paid  to  a  number  of  Issues 
which  may  already  be  Influencing  the  course 
of  events  In  China  In  a  manner  likely  to  re- 
sult In  new  foreign  and  defense  policies.  At 
the  root  of  these  lie  the  kind  of  army  Lin 
Plao  wo\ild  like  to  be  able  to  build,  the  exact 
position  which  this  would  occupy  within  the 
Chinese  policy,  its  Interactions  with  the  pop- 
ulation, and  Its  suitability  for  the  missions 
with  which  he  or  his  successors  would  seek 
to  entrust  to  It. 

One  of  the  most  Important  of  these  ques- 
tions, and  little  noticed  by  outside  observers, 
has  been  that  of  morale.  It  Is  highly  impor- 
tant to  be  able  to  understand  the  methods  of 
Indoctrination  and  training  so  far  favored 
by  the  political  branches  of  the  PLA  In  their 
relationship  with  the  command  and  the 
status  of  troops. 

UNRELIABLE    SOLDIERS 

It  win  be  remembered  that,  during  the 
Algerian  war,  as  a  result  of  French  mlUtary 
exposure  to  the  Chinese  doctrine  of  la  gruerre 
revolutlormatre,  a  large  section  of  the  French 
Army  became  polltlcaUy  unreliable  and  a 
possible  threat  to  the  state.  By  an  unex- 
pected turn  of  military  events,  Peking — or 
at  least  a  reflection  of  It — was  arriving  In 
Paris. 

Behind  much  of  the  ai-my  building  In 
China  has  lain  a  realization  among  the  mUl- 
tary leaders  that  there  could  be  a  similar 
reverse  process  closer  at  hand  than  Algeria, 
and  that  their  own  manpower,  swollen  by  the 
"Every  Man  a  Soldier"  concept,  could  become 
ujimanageabile.  The  present  military  ftu:- 
tlonallsm,  sometimes  called  "mountaln-top- 
ism"  by  Mao,  would  seem  to  bear  out  thla- 
apprebenslon. 

Mao's  Problems  of  War  and  Strategy  con- 
tains one  of  the  most  deflnltlve  pronounce- 
ments on  the  kind  of  wcu-fare  and  armed 
forces  which  Mao  and  his  followers  believe  In: 
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According  to  the  Marxist  theory  of  the 
state,  the  army  Is  the  chief  component  of 
the  political  power  of  a  state.  Whoever  wante 
to  seize  the  political  power  of  the  state  and 
to  maintain  it  must  have  a  strong  army. 
Some  people  have  ridiculed  us  as  advocates 
of  the  omnipotence  of  war;  yes,  we  are  the 
advocates  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  revo- 
lutionary wsLT.  which  is  not  bad  st  ail  but 
good  and  Marxist.  With  the  help  of  guns,  the 
HiiMlsn  Communists  brought  about  social- 
ism. Experiences  in  the  ciaas  struggle  of  the 
era  of  Imperialism  teach  us  that  the  worlting 
class  and  the  tolling  masses  cannot  defeat 
the  armed  bourgeois  and  the  landlords  ex- 
cept by  the  power  of  the  gun:  in  this  sense 
we  can  even  say  that  the  whole  world  can 
be  remoulded  only  by  the  gun. 

PHASXS    or    DBVXLOPMETrr 

Tb«  theory  by  which  the  Maoist  concept  of 
war  and  politics  has  been  developed  can  be 
categorized  by  a  number  of  phases: 

Initial  Phase  This  early  period  was  synon- 
ymous with  the  time  of  the  Kiangsl  Soviet 
when,  under  the  influence  of  Chu  Teh  and 
Mao  Tse-tung.  the  first  and  different  charac- 
teristic Red  Army  raised  on  a  new  model 
became  a  large  and  effective  force. 

In  this  "Chlnlrangshan"  period  after  the 
foundation  of  his  revolutionary  army  by  Mao 
in  1927,  the  Communist  forces  grew  In  size 
from  about  5,000  (the  survivors  of  the  Au- 
tumn Uprising)  Into  13  corps.  They  would 
have  amounted  to  about  80.000,  a  prodigious 
number  of  trained  guerrillas.  The  armies  of 
the  Kiangsl  Soviet  thrived  on  oppoeitlon.  but 
could  not  sustain  their  positions  after  the 
Fifth  Annihilation  Campaign  mounted  by 
Chiang  Kai-shek.  There  were  a  considerable 
number  of  other  substantial  formations 
•l8«wher«. 

By  1932,  these  were  in  the  form  of  four 
Pront  Armies,  and,  in  1934,  they  were  all  in 
retreat  toward  Yenan.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  there  were  only  about  25.000  survivors 
and  a  moet  intensive  process  of  indoctrina- 
tion, thought  control,  and  training  Imposed 
by  the  Bdilitary  Academy  of  Yenan,  rather 
surprisingly.  Individual  traditions  and  pro- 
vincial and  personal  loyalties  have  persisted 
to  this  day  which  have  resulted  In  the  for- 
mation of  a  numbar  of  cliques  within  the 
PLA. 

Th,e  Yenan  Period.  This  can  be  divided 
Into  two  phases.  The  first  ran  from  1935  until 
1937.  the  time  of  the  offlclal  outbreak  of  the 
China  war.  This  was  a  somewhat  parochial 
period  during  which  the  movement  was 
largely  confined  to  a  small  area  In  Shensi 
engaged  In  a  period  of  defensive  recupera- 
tion. 

The  second  phase  signalizing  the  r«blrth 
of  Chinese  Communist  power  ran  up  to  the 
«nd  of  World  War  II.  This  was  to  be  achieved 
by  the  process  of  re-forming  the  United 
n^nt  which  had  been  broken  by  Chiang: 
allowing  the  Kuomlntang  armies  to  be  weak- 
ened by  Japanese  attrition:  and  then  waging 
an  offensive  people's  war,  placing  the  Red 
forces  In  frontier  regions — guerrilla  base 
areas — which  could  be  consolidated  by  the 
masses. 

During  this  second  phase,  the  strength  of 
the  Communist  armies  in  terms  of  effectlvea 
grew  from  about  40,000  to  about  500.000.  They 
were  able  to  perfect  a  system  of  sanctuarlea. 
guerrilla  bases,  and  areas  of  military  juris- 
diction whose  methods  still  have  much  in- 
fluence In  other  regions  such  as  Southeast 
Aala. 

Postwar  Preaccesslon  Period  During  this 
period,  the  people's  war  was  put  Into  prac- 
tice as  an  instrument  of  civil  war  and  as  a 
means  of  gaining  supreme  power  for  the 
party.  Mao  told  the  Chinese  Conununlst 
Party  Seventh  National  Congress: 

This  Army  Is  powerful  because  It  has  such 
a  large  component  of  the  organized  forces 
raised  from  the  masses  as  the  Peoples'  Self 
Defense  Corps  and  the  Militia  fighting  in 
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cooperation  with  It.  In  the  liberated  areas  of 
China,  all  young  and  middle-aged  men  and 
women  are  organized  In  the  Anti-Japanese 
Peoples'  Self  Defense  Corps  on  a  voluntary 
and  democratic  basis  and  on  the  principle 
that  they  do  not  quit  their  civilian  occu- 
pation. .  .  . 

Moreover,  this  army  Is  powerful  because 
It  la  divided  Into  main  forces  and  regional 
forces:  the  former  may  be  sent  to  operate 
in  any  region,  at  any  time,  while  the  latter 
make  It  their  specific  task  to  defend  their 
own  regions  or  attack  the  enemy  In  their 
neighborhood  In  coordination  with  the  mi- 
litia and  the  Self  Defense  Corps 

Then,  as  now,  much  attention  was  paid  by 
the  Chinese  Communists  to  propaganda  and 
political  warfare  abroad  so  as  to  curtail  sup- 
port which  their  opponents  might  other- 
wise receive  from  outside  Ho  Chl-mlnh  and 
General  Vo  Nguyen  Olap  have  also  been 
adept  In  applying  this  doctrine. 

The  essential  meaning  of  the  new  doctrine 
of  warfare,  which  has  been  found  so  Intract- 
able In  recent  years.  Is  that,  by  a  process  of 
strategic  Inversion,  forces,  which  by  ordinary 
or  conventional  military  powen  would  be  re- 
garded as  Irregular  or  auxiliary  forces,  have 
been  chosen  as  the  main  Instrument,  with 
the  conventional  or  regular  forces  cast  In  a 
supporting  role.  The  latter  can  be  augmented 
to  carry  out  conventional  missions  on  the 
Urgvr  scale  but  the  decision  according  to 
the  Maoist  military  canon  Is  achieved  by  the 
Irregulars.  To  the  orthodox  military  mind, 
this  Is  heresy  of  a  high  order. 

Postacesslon  Period.  This  may  be  sub- 
divided Into:  the  phttse  of  army  building  up 
to  the  Lushan  Conference  (1958),  the  poet- 
Teng  Teh-hual  phase  up  to  the  cultural  rev- 
olution, and  the  cultural  revolution  and  rev- 
olutionary rebel  phase,  1966-69. 

During  this  period,  the  vital  question  of 

the  choice   to   be   taken   by   the   PLA as  a 

revolutionary  army  rather  than  a  r«gular 
army — came  to  a  head  In  the  course  of  a 
monumental  crisis  In  which  the  whole  process 
set  Hi  motion  by  Mao  during  the  Great  Leap 
Forward  came  Into  question.  He  was  forced 
Into  a  position  in  which  he  would  need  to 
enlist  the  preponderant  dements  of  military 
power  and  overthrow  the  political  power  of 
the  Chinese  Communist  Party  or  to  seize  It 
In  order  to  survive  himself — hence,  the  cul- 
tural revolution. 

The  Impulse  to  modernize  the  PLA  as  It 
was  seen  in  the  early  1950's  was  succinctly 
described  by  Lo  Jung-huan.  Director  of  the 
Political  Department  of  the  People's  Liber- 
ation Army,  on  Army  Day,  1  August  1955: 

Our  army  has  come  to  the  new  stage  of 
mlUtary  buUd-up  along  modem  and  regu- 
lar lines.  This  is  the  highest  stage  in  our 
army  construction.  .  .  .  We  have  something 
brought  over  from  the  time  of  the  Red  Army. 
They  were  needed  at  that  time.  However, 
now  that  we  have  reached  the  higher  stage 
we  must,  gradually  and  consciously,  give  up 
those  things  so  as  to  make  our  army  more 
caDtrallssd.  unified  and  t>etter  disciplined.  In 
other  words,  we  must  regularize  our  army. 
Any  attempt  to  impede  progress  In  this 
reapect  is  harmful  and  disadvantageous  to 
large-scale  operations. 

DtrrictrLTixs  BNCotnrrcaxD 
Construction  on  these  lines  only  proceeded 
for  about  a  year  after  this  statement  before 
grave  dUBcuItlea  began  to  be  encountered. 
These  were  very  clearly  set  out  by  Tan 
Cheng — then  Director  of  the  Political  De- 
partment but  now  pxirged — In  a  report  which 
he  delivered  to  the  Eighth  Plenary  Session 
of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party.  He  crltl- 
dBed  what  he  considered  to  be  ill-advised 
efforts  to  modernize  on  the  following 
grounds: 

Disregard  for  traditional  unity  between 
ofllcers  and  men,  and  between  all  superiors 
and  subordinates,  even  among  the  ofllcers. 
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Disregard  for  the  functions  that  democ- 
racy has  performed  in  the  army  with  the 
result  that  political.  mUltary,  and  economic 
democracy  were  entirely  overlooked. 

Excessive  stress  on  administrative  orders 
disregard  for  Ideological  work,  failure  to  fol- 
low  the  mass  line,  divorcement  from  reality, 
and  separation  from  the  masses  on  the  part 
of  the  leadership. 

Existence  of  Impracticable  dogmatism  and 
formalism,  and  mechanical  Introduction  of 
foreign  experience  in  school  education  and 
troop  training. 

Estrangement  of  the  army  from  the  peo- 
ple, relations  between  local  government  and 
party  organizations  not  so  close  as  before, 
and  utter  disregard  for  the  Interests  of  the 
masses. 

An  Inability  of  the  national  defense  Indus- 
try, even  when  supplemented  by  Soviet  mili- 
tary and  economic  aid.  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  a  modern  and  regularized  army  be- 
cause of  the  strained  economy. 

Tan  Cheng  replaced  Lo  Jung-huan  in  De- 
cember 1956.  Liu  Po-cheng.  Director  of  the 
General  Training  Department,  was  dismissed 
for  "dogn»tlsm  In  military  affairs."  8u  Yu, 
one  of  the  PLA's  most  brilliant  staff  officers, 
was  removed  in  October  1958  for  excessive  In- 
clination toward  Soviet  methods,  and  then 
came  Peng  Teh-hual  who  was  succeeded  by 
Lin  Plao. 

The  latter  has  been  torn  between  loyalty 
toward  his  mentor  and  supporter,  Mao.  and 
the  more  professional  attitudes  which  he 
himself  possessed  toward  army  building.  He 
has  been  obliged  to  go  along  with  his  chief 
on  strictly  pragmatic  grounds  because  of  the 
desperate  shortages  arising  from  industrial 
deficiencies. 

Most  students  who  have  analyzed  Lin's 
prospects  after  the  demise  of  Mao  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that,  while  he  Is  excep- 
tionally gifted  as  an  army  commander,  with 
a  sure  grasp  of  tactics  and  strategic  plan- 
ning, he  Is  critically  lacking  In  political  fialr 
of  the  kind  that  would  enable  him  to  survive 
the  struggle  of  the  Dladochl  which  might 
then  be  anticipated.  That  might  throw  up  s 
"Red  Bonaparte."  or  it  could  engender  an- 
archy or  perhaps  invasion. 

Prom  the  above,  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
Immediate  future  is  likely  to  be  a  period  of 
rapid  transition  In  the  Chinese  forces.  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that,  although 
the  regime  has  largely  lost  the  popular  sup- 
port It  commanded  from  1937  until  1956,  It 
does  not  represent  a  major  threat  to  world 
security. 

But  the  power  base  does  not  yet  really 
exist,  and  people's  war  certainly  cannot  suc- 
ceed If  the  people  are  alienated.  There  Is  an 
imbalance  between  what  Is  still  essentially  a 
primitive  force  and  some  of  Its  highly  sophis- 
ticated equipment  such  as  nuclear  weapons 
and  delivery  systems.  This  will  produce  some 
surprises  In  strategic  concepts  unless  these 
are  carefully  studied. 

crvn.- MUTT  AST  micriON 

The  constant  frtcUon  between  the  rulers 
and  the  ruled  Is  plainly  discernible  within 
the  power  structure  Itself  It  has  always  been 
dlfllcxUt  to  demarcate  the  line  of  cleavage 
between  areas  of  civil  and  mUltary  respon- 
sibility, and  this  is  becoming  dally  more 
difficult  in  view  of  the  persistent  infiltration 
of  the  PLA  Into  all  walks  of  life. 

However,  at  the  center,  the  following  fac- 
tions can  be  identified:  the  Un  Plao  faction 
of  the  Peoples  UberaUon  Army;  the  culti^i 
revolution  group  whose  leaders  are  Chen  Po- 
ta,  Chiang  Chlng,  and  Yao  Wen-yuan.  » 
hard-line  left  group  led  by  an  extreme  len 
or  anarchist  group;  and  the  survivors  of  the 
Uu  Shao-chl  and  Teng  HsIao-plng  faction. 

Chou  En-lal,  with  his  customary  finesse 
and  dexterity,  has  been  able  to  remain  on 
good  terms  with  most  factions  and  personai- 
iUes.  even  when  they  themselves  have  been 
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diametrically  opposed.  He  has.  in  fact,  sup- 
Diied  an  element  of  reason  and  steblllty  dur- 
ing a  sltuaUon  which  has  often  threatened 
the  survival  of  order. 

The  PLA  Iteelf  Is  also  divided,  and  the 
fragments— which  are  still  rather  large — seem 
to  conform  to  the  following  pattern: 

The  Lin  Piao  faction  represents  the  "Ist 
Pront  Bed  Army."  Nleh  Jung-Jen  and  Teh 
Chlen-ylng  are  adherents. 

The  Ho  Lung  faction  represents  the  "2d 
Pront  Bed  Army." 

The  Hsu  Hsiang-chien  faction  represents 
the  "4th  Pront  Red  Army." 

The  Chen  Tl  faction.  This  ia  the  "New  4th 

Army." 

An  Independent  faction  exemplified  by 
Chu  Teh  and  Liu  Pocheng. 

The  Purged  faction.  This  last  has  been 
growing  rapidly  since  the  onset  of  the  cul- 
txual  revolution.  Its  first  and  most  Important 
representative  was  Peng  Teh-hual.  Examina- 
tion shows  that  about  100  or  more  senior  of- 
ficers from  the  Peoples'  Liberation  Army 
Headquarters  have  been  purged,  and  possibly 
about  300  from  mUltary  regions  and  provin- 
cial appointments.  It  is  not  clear  how  many 
of  these  are  still  alive.  Although  they  are 
not  in  a  position  to  have  much  of  a  follow- 
ing, there  Is  a  considerable  amount  of  mili- 
tary talent  available  which  might,  some  day, 
bear  arms  against  their  former  masters. 

CONCKAIXD   KKVIBIONISTS 

The  whole  question  of  the  purges  Is  bound 
up  with  Ideological  matters,  conflicts  of  loy- 
alty, and  the  pathological  suspicion  of  Mao. 
One  aspect  of  the  matter  not  often  dealt  with 
Is  the  movement  known  as  the  "Three  Check- 
Up"  drive  against  concealed  revisionists — 
that  Is,  Soviet  sympathizers  or  actual  agents 
from  among  soldiers.  Intellectuals,  or  high- 
ranking  cadres.  A  special  committee  to  In- 
vestigate suspected  individuals  has  been  set 
up. 

What  now  are  the  prospects?  Last  year, 
there  seemed  to  be  a  distinct  probability  that 
the  deadly  rivalry  between  Moscow  and  Pek- 
ing would  lead  to  war  along  their  frontiers. 
But  It  seems  that  the  death  of  Ho  Chl-mlnh 
and  his  final  posthumous  exhortations 
brought  Chou  En-lal  and  Aleksel  N.  Kosygln 
together  for  a  tense  discussion  which  pro- 
duced a  breathing  space  at  the  cost  of  some 
concessions.  These,  the  Chinese  may  be 
tempted  to  repudiate  If  and  when  they  oe- 
come  stronger.  There  Is  little  assurance  that 
the  respite  will  last. 

One  factor  of  disquiet  In  the  situation  Is 
the  knowledge,  which  must  be  plain  to  both 
Mao  and  Lin  Plao.  that  their  cause  Is,  In  any 
case,  lost.  The  Red  Sun  which  has  been  set- 
ting In  the  Forbidden  City  Is  paling  now  to 
twilight.  Bather  than  go  down  in  confusion 
and  strife  with  their  own  kind.  It  may  occur 
to  these  two  that  their  performance  might 
look  better  in  the  pages  of  history  If  thev 
foueht  a  last  battle  as  patriots  against  a 
Uadltlonal  foe. 

WnX  THE   INSANC    RtJLT   THE   WORLD? 

(By  Bruno  Shaw) 

(Note.  The  Kremlin  rulers,  for  all  the 
ruthlessness  they  have  displayed  against 
such  weak  nations  as  Poland,  Finland,  Hun- 
gary and  Czechoslovakia,  are  not  Insane. 
They  have  shown  no  taste  for  playing  nu- 
clear roulette  with  the  future  of  their  na- 
tion and  the  world.  The  right  course  now  Is 
to  engage  them  In  arms  control  talks  look- 
ing toward  a  halt  In  this  mad  race,  not  Its 
extension.) 

Contrary  to  what  the  Times  says,  the 
Kremlin  rulers  have  shown  a  decided  taste 
for  playing  nuclear  roulette.  They  provided 
Red  China  with  basic  equipment  and  tech- 
nicians for  production  of  nuclear  weapons; 
they  placed  nuclear  warhead  rockets  on  Cuba 
M  a  direct  threat  to  the  United  States. 

The  record  Indloates,  moreover,  that  the 
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Kremlin  rulers  are  every  bit  as  unstable  as 
was  Ivan  the  Terrible  who  400  years  ago 
massacred  entire  populations  In  areas  of  a 
hundred  square  miles  at  a  time  because  of 
his  nightmarish  fantasies  that  somewhere 
among  them  were  conspirators  plotting 
against  him. 

Many  nations  of  the  world  have,  at  one 
time  or  another,  been  ruled  by  leaders  who 
were  unquestionably  paranoid,  a  form  of  In- 
sanity with  several  definite  characteristics. 
First,  the  paranoiac  cannot  abide  criticism, 
and  has  so  great  a  need  to  dominate  that 
the  notion  of  equality  Is  Intolerable.  A  sec- 
ond characteristic  Is  a  persecution  complex — 
an  all  pervading  suspicion  that  the  world  Is 
against  him.  A  third  Is  an  exaggeratedly  high 
opinion  of  one's  own  Importance  or  omni- 
science, with  which  a  sense  of  humor  Is 
utterly  Incompatible.  A  foxuth  is  false  rumi- 
nation over  past  events,  which  conjures  up 
conspiracies  by  enemies  for  countless  years. 
A  fifth  is  Its  absolutely  logical  character, 
once  Its  warped  premises  have  been  granted, 
which  places  all  Its  megalomaniac  references 
in  systematic  order  to  prove  paranoid  con- 
victions. A  sixth,  and  perhaps  most  impor- 
tant characteristic.  Is  the  device  of  projec- 
tion— to  charge  others  with  conspiring  to 
cause  Injury,  thus  giving  the  paranoiac  a 
perfect  self-Justification  for  attack. 

Such  paranolacs,  and  there  were  many 
throughout  history,  from  Attlla,  the  terror 
of  the  world  In  the  Fifth  century,  to  Mao 
Tse-tung  of  our  own  time,  whose  thoughts 
are  Inspired  revelation  to  700  million  Chi- 
nese, all  had  one  thing  In  common:  an  In- 
satiable drive  to  rule  the  entire  world  of 
their  time. 

Most  school  children  have  heard  or  read 
about  the  Roman  emperor,  Nero  Claudius 
Caesar  Augustus  Oermanlcus,  who  lived  In 
the  first  half  of  the  first  century,  and  who 
fiddled  while  Rome  burned.  To  "fiddle  while 
Rome  burns"  has  since  become  a  common 
phrase  to  describe  procrastination  In  general 
and  nothing  more  serious  than  that.  But 
Nero,  who  was  suspected  of  having  set  the 
city  on  fire  himself,  enjoyed  watching  the 
havoc  and  death  he  created  and  actually 
played  the  fiddle  while  others  wept  and  died. 
Nero  was  a  typical  head  of  state  of  his  time, 
a  paranoiac  who  was  constantly  afraid  of  be- 
ing murdered  by  those  close  to  him  a  man 
who  had  no  scruples  about  murdering  his 
own  mother,  and  who  then,  at  age  31,  on 
June  9,  68,  committed  suicide. 

Nero's  preoccupations  with  war  and  mur- 
der were  child's  play,  however,  compared 
with  those  of  Caligula  Galus  Caeser,  two 
generations  earlier.  He  was  a  monster  of 
cruelty  and  vice.  Statues  of  Roman  gods  were 
numerous  throughout  the  city.  Caligula  had 
the  heads  of  all  of  them  chopped  off  and  re- 
placed by  replicas  of  his  own.  He  was  to  be 
the  only  god  of  the  Romans,  In  marble  as  well 
as  In  life,  a  forerunner  of  what  Is  now  de- 
nounced by  the  Russians  as  "cvUt  of  person- 
ality" on  the  part  of  the  Red  Chinese  leaders, 
and  by  the  Red  Chinese  as  "cult  of  personal- 
ity" on  the  part  of  the  Russians. 

George  III  of  England  was  on  the  way  to 
losing  the  American  colonies  12  years  before 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  his  associates  drafted 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  In  1764  he 
was  afflicted  with  a  succession  of  Illnesses: 
tlrst  melancholia,  a  state  of  extreme  depres- 
sion; then  mania,  a  state  of  excessive  mental 
activity  and  emotion;  then  complete  break- 
downs for  period  of  many  months.  In  which 
his  subjects  were  told  he  was  stiflerlng  from  a 
cold.  It  was  during  one  of  these  "colds"  that 
the  American  colonies  declared  their  Inde- 
pendence from  a  king  whose  condition  was 
considerably  less  than  what  was  needed  to 
cope  rationally  with  such  a  situation. 

Between  those  earlier  times  and  World  War 
I,  known  as  the  "war  to  end  war",  man's  In- 
humanity to  man  was  evidenced  at  frequent 
Intervals  In  all  four  corners  of  the  earth  In 
local  wars.  The  overthrow  of  lmp>erlal  systems 
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of  government  in  Europe  spawned  a  host  of 
ptower-hungry  leaders,  some  of  them  quite  as 
mad  as  the  Romans  of  two  millenniums 
before. 

In  due  course  we  had  World  War  II, 
brought  about  by  men  who  were  treated  as 
rational  human  beings  by  the  heads  of  other 
states,  including  our  own.  It  was  only  after 
Hitler  and  Stalin  were  dead — Hitler  In  a 
suicide  bunker  in  1945  and  Stalin  a  possible 
victim  of  palace  intrigue  In  1963 — that  the 
press  of  the  world,  again  including  our  own, 
acknowledged  that  t)oth  were  unbalanced. 

These  two  men  had  one  thing  In  com- 
mon: each  had  publicly  proclaimed  his 
Intentions  to  the  world,  Stalin  In  his  book 
Prohlems  of  Leninism  &atX  Hitler  In  his 
Mein  Kampf;  but  the  world  refused  to  be- 
lieve them.  In  addition,  at  this  time  there 
was  Premier  Baron  Bllchl  Tanaka  of  Japan, 
whose  Tanaka  Memorial  to  his  emperor  was 
a  detailed  blueprint  of  Japan's  plan  to  con- 
quer the  world,  beginning  with  an  attack  on 
the  United  SUtes,  but  no  one  paid  heed 
to  that  one. 

It  Is  also  a  sad  commentary  on  foreign 
correspondents  of  American  news  media  who 
had  spent  many  years  In  Germany.  Russia 
and   Japan,   that  they  never  once  called   a 
spade  a  spade — never  once  described  Stalin, 
Hitler,  General  Arakl  of  Japan  as  the  mon- 
sters they  were.  Not  until  they  were  dead. 
In    an    article   In   the   New    York    Times   of 
September  15,  1968.  Times  reporter  Harrison 
Salisbury,  who  had  spent  ten  years  In  Russia, 
some  of  them  In  Stalin's  time,  had  this  to 
say:  "The  Concept  of  the  world  as  a  prison 
comes    naturally    to    a    Russian — his    world 
Is   a   prison.    So    It   was   under    the   Czars. 
So  It  quickly   became   again   In   the   flabby 
white  hands  of  the  paranoid  Josef  Stalin." 
And  m  the  Netc  York  Times  Magazine  of 
August  10,  1969.  Times  reporter  Henry  Kamna, 
recently  returned  from  the  Soviet  Union  after 
two  years  there  as  the  Times'  Moscow  bureau 
chief,  used  even  stronger  language.  Describ- 
ing how  Nlklta  Khrushchev  denounced  his 
late  boss,  Josef  Stalin,  at  the  Soviet  Com- 
munist Party  Congress  In  Moscow  in   1966, 
Kamm  said  that  this  marked  "the  first  time 
that  the  Soviet  Conununlst  Party,  the  abso- 
lute and  Infallible  guardian  of  the  revealed 
truth  by  which  240  million  Soviet  citizens 
must  pretend  to  live,  confessed  to  the  world 
that  for  three-quarters  of  the  period  of  So- 
viet rule,  that  rule  had  been  exercised  by 
a  megalomaniac  madman."  Now  they  tell  us. 
In  the  present  decade,  Conununlst  China's 
rulers  claim  the  right  of  apostolic  succes- 
sion to  Lenin  as  true  disciples  of  Marxism, 
and  they  are  embarked  on  a  crusade  to  bring 
Communism  to  all  peoples  of  the  world  by 
means   of   violence,   subversion,   and   terror. 
Mao  Tse-tung  has  declared,  and  the  Chinese 
Conununlst  Party  has  affirmed,  "China's  revo- 
lution Is  part  of  the  world  revolution"  and 
"the  heroes  of  the  colonies  and  seml-colonles 
have  to  stand  either  on  the  Imperialist  front 
and  play  a  role  In  the  world  cotmter-revolu- 
tlon,  or  on   the  antl-lmperlallst  front  and 
play  a  role  In  the   world  revolution.  They 
must  choose  one  of  the  two.  There  la  not  a 
third  road." 

Mao  Tse-tung,  In  his  Selected  Works, 
which  Is  to  the  Communist  Chinese  what 
Hitlers  Mein  Kampf  was  to  Nazi  Germany, 
outlines  the  Red  Chinese  program  for  re- 
molding man  and  his  environment  In  two 
successive  stages:  first,  remolding  the  minds 
of  China's  700  mlUlon  people  by  compulsion 
until  they  beconve  docile  instriunents  for 
the  execution  of  his  master  plan;  and  sec- 
ond, employing  this  tremendous  force  In  a 
crusade  to  remold  the  minds  and  lives  of 
all  mankind. 

During  the  HlUer  rule  of  Nazi  Germany, 
many  of  America's  leading  Industrialists  and 
political  conservatives  praised  him  unre- 
strainedly. "You  could  do  business  with  Hit- 
ler." No  action  was  ever  taken  by  any  re- 
sponsible segment  of  our  community  to  urge 
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InternAtlonal  action  which  could  hsT« 
stopp«<l  both  Hitler  mid  StAlln  Ui  their 
tracks. 

Now  we  are  confronted  with  the  twet  that 
Mao  Tse-tuiig  Is  unquestionably  unbalanced, 
aa  were  Stailn  and  Hitler.  But,  as  with  Stalin 
and  Hitler,  few  In  the  non-Communtst  world 
have  dared  to  breathe  a  word  of  it.  On  the 
contrary,  we  are  being  pressured  by  leaders 
in  the  academic  world  and  in  the  Congress 
at  the  United  States  to  repeat  precisely  the 
•ame  error  that  was  made  with  Russia  and 
Nazi  Qermany — to  destroy  us,  and  to  bring 
R«d  China  Into  the  United  Nations  so  as 
to  destroy  that  organisation  as  well. 

The  challenge  that  confronts  the  non- 
Communist  world  today  is  this:  When  deal- 
ing with  a  paranoiac  who  is  In  poaseaelon 
of  thermonuclear  weapons  and  a  missile  sys- 
tem capable  of  delivering  them  across  the 
seas,  can  the  fact  that  we  have  a  preponder- 
ance of  such  weapons  act  as  a  deterrent? 
The  answer  unquestionably  Is:  In  cc«ifronta- 
tion  with  such  a  leader,  our  preponderance 
of  supply  of  these  weapons  of  vast  destruc- 
tion would  have  no  deterrent  value  what- 
ever. And  the  corollary  to  that  should  be: 
Isn't  It  high  time  for  the  non-Communist 
world  to  awake  from  the  euphoria  It  has 
talked  itself  into,  and  act  In  a  manner  that 
wlU  keep  It  from  becoming  a  contributor  to 
its  own  destruction. 

Lord  Bertreuid  Russell,  now  age  07,  Is  a 
mathematician  and  pfaUoeopher  of  gre«t  re- 
nown whose  views  now  are  dismissed  by 
some  Americans  as  "senile"  because  of  his 
violent  criticism  of  United  States  action  in 
Vietnam. 

It  has  been  Bertrand  Russell's  fear,  ever 
since  the  Orst  explosion  of  an  atom  bomb, 
that  scientists  had  created  an  instrument 
of  such  vast  destruction  as  to  lead  to  the 
complete  extinction  of  the  human  race.  And 
this,  he  believes,  must  be  prevented  at  all 
oosts  But  on  the  way  to  arriving  at  this 
point  of  view,  he  has  switched  trains,  as  be 
puts  It.  quite  often. 

On  &<arch  8,  1BS8,  In  response  to  an  In- 
quiry about  his  stand  on  peace  and  war. 
Lord  Russell  gave  his  views  on  the  kind  of 
people  he  deems  to  be  insane.  He  wrote,  in 
a  letter  I  have  before  me:  "I  have  pursued 
one  consistent  purpose,  namely,  to  prevent 
all-out  nuclear  war  in  which  both  sides  pos- 
sess nuclear  weapons.  At  one  time  there  was 
one  method  by  which  this  could  be  achieved: 
at  another,  another.  There  was  no  more  in- 
consistency than  there  is  when  a  man  gets 
out  of  a  train  after  an  accident  because  the 
train  Is  not  going  to  reach  Its  intended  des- 
tination If  It  can  be  secured  that  only  the 
U.S.  and  the  n.SS.R.  have  nuclear  weapons. 
I  favor  negotiations  between  them  for  aboli- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  by  both  sides.  I  do 
hold,  however,  that.  If  negotiations  prove 
futile  and  no  alternatives  remain  except 
Communist  domination  or  extinction  of  the 
human  race,  the  former  alternative  is  the 
lesser  of  the  two  evils.  As  for  your  accusa- 
tion that  the  policy  I  have  advocated  has 
changed  from  time  to  time:  it  has  changed 
as  circumstances  have  changed.  To  achieve 
a  single  purpose,  sane  men  adapt  their  poli- 
elea  to  the  circumstances.  Those  who  do  not 
■re  insane  " 

What  we  will  have  to  learn,  if  we  are  to 
avoid  either  of  the  calamities  Bertrand  Rus- 
sell envisions  for  us,  is  to  learn  from  history. 
What  the  Red  Chinese  call  their  Cultural 
Revolution  Is  a  form  of  behavior  which  par- 
allels that  of  Nazi  Germany  It  is  unmistak- 
able in  the  colossal  Red  China  pagentrles  in 
which  hundreds  of  thousands  participate,  in 
massive  seas  of  humanity  bearing  thousands 
of  portraits  of  Mao  Ts«-tung.  waving  the 
Uttie  Red  Book  of  the  "thoughts  of  Mao 
Tke-tung"  an^  chanting  verses  from  it 
In  unison  at  the  now  rare  ap- 
of  their  Chinese  ruhrer,  they  dls- 
'  a  frtghtening  collective  response  to  their 
r"*  thim  for  adulation. 
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Demand  (or  appeasement  of  the  threat  of 
Red  China  is  a  repetition,  in  almost  precisely 
the  same  terms,  of  the  arguments  that  were 
advanced  for  the  appeasement  of  Naet  Oer- 
many  in  the  1930's.  "Tou  cannot  ignore  60 
million  German  people:  Nazi  Germany  will 
calm  down  If  it  is  given  a  chance  to  become 
a  member  of  the  international  community." 
And  so  Nazi  Germany  was  invited  to  Join 
the  League  of  Nations  It  did  so.  And  It  went 
on  Its  beeerk  rampage  with  the  help  of  lU 
self-deluded  victims,  ourselves  among  them. 
Now  we  are  being  told,  "You  can't  Ignore 
700  million  Chinese.  .  .  "  and  so  on.  and 
so  on. 

Do  we  have  to  prove  once  again  In  our 
time  what  the  German  philosopher  Oeorg 
Wilhelm  Prledrlch  Hegel,  wrote  a  century 
and  a  half  ago?:  "Peoples  and  governments 
never  have  learned  anything  from  history,  or 
acted  on  principles  deduced  from  It." 

I  hope  not. 


February  10,  1971 


DISABILITY  INSURANCE  FOR  THE 
BLIND 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or  mcBiOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  February  10.  1971 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
month  of  February  Is  a  very  Important 
period  In  the  lives  of  Americans  of  Lithu- 
anian descent.  In  February  1251,  Mln- 
daugas  the  Great,  unified  all  the  prin- 
cipalities Into  one  great  kingdom. 

Fifty-three  years  ago  on  February  16, 
1918,  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  was  es- 
tablished. The  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day  contains  no  note  of  Joy,  no  Jubilant 
tone  of  achievement  and  victory.  Instead. 
the  Independence  of  Lithuania  has  been 
lost  and  survives  only  as  a  captive  na- 
tion behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

The  Soviets  took  over  Lithuania,  Lat- 
via, and  Estonia  by  force  of  arms  m 
June  I  MO. 

The  short  period  of  Independence,  dur- 
ing which  the  nation  flourished,  saw 
progress  In  all  areas — land  reform  was 
Instituted.  Industries  reestablished, 
transportation  facilities  expanded,  social 
legislation  enacted  and  educational  insti- 
tutions enlarged.  In  short,  Lithuania  was 
established  and  functioned  as  a  democ- 
racy such  as  the  United  States.  The  peo- 
ple were  happy  and  content  with  their 
freedom. 

This  new  Independence  was  to  last  only 
22  years  until  the  life  of  this  proud  na- 
tion was  snuffed  out  in  1940  and  the  area 
Integrated  into  the  Soviet  Russian 
Empire. 

Only  the  people  in  Lithuania  know  the 
heartaches  and  the  suffering  which  they 
have  endured  since  they  have  been  un- 
lawfully and  illegally  subjugated  by  the 
Communist  regime  in  Moscow. 

Let  us  hope  that  soon  the  Lithuanians 
will  again  witness  the  restoration  of  their 
great  nation  and  enjoy  once  more  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  a 
democracy. 

The  Lithuanian- American  organiza- 
tions deserve  our  support  In  commemo- 
rating these  anniversaries  during  this 
month. 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or  MASsACHTTsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10.  1971 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  January  22.  1971.  I  rein- 
troduced the  disability  insurance  for  the 
blind  blU.  H.R.  1240,  legislation  to  Ub- 
erallze  the  conditions  governing  eligi- 
bility of  blind  persons  to  receive  disabil- 
ity Insurance  benefits  thereunder. 

And.  I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  meas- 
ure only  needs  a  few  words  of  reminder 
about  It,  for  it  is  already  so  well  known 
in  this  CThamber. 

In  the  9l5t  Congress.  I  Introduced  BR. 
3782.  the  disability  insurance  for  the 
blind  bill,  and  during  the  following 
months,  159  of  our  colleagues  In  the 
House  Introduced  measures  Identical  to 
H.R.  3782. 

Again  I  invite  the  cosponsors  of  this 
bill  in  the  last  Congress  to  Join  with  me 
and  introduce  measures  Identical  to  my 
bUl.  HJl.  1240. 

I  also  invite  and  urge  those  Members 
who  did  not  cosponsor  the  disability  In- 
surance for  the  blind  bill  in  the  last 
Congress  to  do  so  in  this  one,  for  this  is 
greatly  needed  legislation  and.  I  am  coa- 
vinced.  an  Indication  of  overwhelming 
House  support  will  assure  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  acceptance  of  this 
measure  In  the  present  Congress. 

When  Senator  Hartke  introduced  a  bill 
IdenUcal  to  H.R.  3782  in  the  US.  Senate 
In  the  91st  Congress,  he  was  Joined  by  68 
coeponsoring  Senators. 

You  will  see  from  this,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  229  Members  of  the  91st  Ccmgress 
unequivocally  expressed  their  suppori  of 
my  bill  to  make  Federal  disability  insur- 
ance more  readUy  available  to  more  blind 
persons. 

And  although  the  Wajrs  and  Means 
Committee  dll  not  adopt  the  provisions 
of  H  Jl.  3782  when  it  c<Hisidered  social  se- 
curity matters  in  the  9l8t  Congress,  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  did 
act  to  Incorporate  these  beneflclal-for- 
the-blind  provisions  In  the  Senate-ap- 
proved version  of  H.R.  17550. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  the  fourth  time 
the  disability  Insurance  for  the  blind  bill 
has  received  the  endorsement  of  the 
Senate. 

But  since  the  91st  Congress  adjourned 
without  finally  acting  upon  a  social  se- 
curity bill,  we  must  start  afresh  and  I 
have  done  this  by  putting  the  disability 
Insurance  for  the  blind  bill  back  in  the 
House  "hopper." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  disability  Insurance 
for  the  blind  bill  would  liberalize  dis- 
ability insurance  for  blind  people. 

It  would  allow  blind  people  to  qualify 
for  benefit  payments  after  working  six 
quarters  anytime  earned  In  social  secu- 
rity-covered work  rather  than  the  pres- 
ent 20  of  the  last  40  quarters. 

H.R.  1240  would  also  waive  the  present 
earnings  test  for  blind  people,  and  It 
would   allow    them    to    draw    disability 
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Dftyments  so  long  as  they  remain  blind 
and  regardless  of  the  amount  of  their 
earnings.  Now,  earnings  as  little  as  $70 
a  month  or  as  much  as  $140  a  month  will 
disqualify  a  blind  person  from  receiv- 
ing disability  benefit  payments. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  1240  is  Intended  to 
equalize  the  economic  disadvantages  of 
blindness  in  a  sighted  worid.  by  providing 
a  regular  source  of  funds  that  the  blind 
may  use  to  buy  sight,  because,  as  you 
must  know,  whatever  the  blind  may  do. 
however  able  and  accomplished  they  may 
be.  they  must  have  sight  available  to 
than  if  they  are  to  function  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  more  definitive  justi- 
fication and  explanation  of  HH.  1240,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  following 
these  remarks,  there  be  printed  a  fact 
sheet  with  reference  to  H.R.  1240. 

The  fact  sheet  follows: 

iKPaovKD  DiaABn.rrr  Tssv^amck  roa  tkx 
Blind 

A  blU  to  amend  "ntle  n  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  so  as  to  Uberallze  the  conditions 
governing  eligibility  of  bUnd  persons  to  re- 
ceive disability  Insurance  benefits  thereun- 
der. 

RISTORT 

Offered  In  88th  Congress  by  Senator  Hu- 
bert Humphrey  as  floor  amendment  to  HJl. 
11866  (Social  Security  bill) ;  adopted  by  voice 
vote  without  a  dissent,  lost  when  Social  Se- 
curity Conference  ended  in  deadlock. 

Offered  in  89th  Congress  by  Senator  Vance 
Hartke,  as  S.  1787;  41  co-sponsors;  adopted  as 
floor  amendment  to  HJl.  6675  by  78  to  11  roll 
call  vote. 

Offered  in  90th  Congress  by  Senator  Vance 
Hartke,  as  S.  1681,  67  co-sponsors,  including 
nine  of  the  17  member  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance; adopted  by  Committee  on  Finance  as 
amendment  to  HJl.  1280;  one  provision  ap- 
proved definition  of  blindness  (20/200,  etc.) 
the  standard  for  visual  loss  under  the  Dis- 
ability Insurance  Program. 

Offered  in  the  91st  Congress  in  the  Senate 
by  Senator  Vance  Hartke.  as  S.  2618,  68  co- 
sponsors  Including  nine  of  the  17-member 
Committee  on  Finance;  adopted  by  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  as  amendment  to  H.R.  17660; 
offered  In  the  House  by  Congressman  Janiies 
A.  Burke,  as  H  R.  3782  (identical  to  S.  2618), 
160  co-sponsors  Including  eleven  of  the  26 
member  Ways  and  Means  Committee;  offered 
in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  by  Con- 
gressman Burke;  Committee  adopted  liberal- 
izing ellglbUlty  poposal  of  H  R.  3782;  no  fur- 
ther action  since  House-Senate  Conference 
on  Social  Sec\irlty  matters  was  not  held. 

PBOVISIOIfS 

Allows  qualification  for  disability  benefits 
under  the  above  definition  If  the  blind  person 
has  worked  six  quarters  In  Social  Security- 
covered  work,  rather  than  twenty  of  the  last 
forty  quarters  as  presently  required  to  be 
eligible,  as  in  all  other  disabilities;  continu- 
ation of  benefits  Irresptectlve  of  earnings  so 
long  as  blindness  lasts,  rather  than  cutting 
off  benefits  if  the  blind  person  earns  as  little 
as  1140  a  month  as  provided  In  existing  law. 

WHAT  CHANCES  WOtOD  DO 

The  Dlsabnity  Insurance  for  the  Blind 
bill  would  transform  the  Disability  Ins\ir- 
ance  Program  providing  only  subsistence  In- 
come to  long-time  employed  but  presently 
unemployable  blind  persons  Into  a  system 
providing  short-term  employed  blind  per- 
sons with  Insurance  income  to  off-set  the 
economic  consequences  of  blindness — di- 
minished earning  power,  greatly  diminished 
employment  opportunities,  greatly  increased 
costs  of  living  and  working,  blind,  in  a 
slght-orlented  economy  and  society. 
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WRT  CHANOBS  NXZDKD 

To  many  blind  persons,  able  to  work,  al- 
though blind,  but  xinable  to  secure  work 
because  they  are  blind — or  unable  to  sectire 
work  of  long  and  steady  duration,  because 
they  are  blind — to  these  people  the  require- 
ment of  employment  for  a  year  and  a  half 
in  Social  Security-covered  work.  Instead  of 
the  five  of  the  last  ten  year  requirement  in 
existing  law.  is  much  more  realistic  and 
reasonable  under  the  special  and  adverse 
circumstances  facing  blind  persons. 

It  Is  much  more  realistic,  when  consider- 
ing the  misinformed  or  uninformed  attitudes, 
the  adverse  and  prejudicial  practices  which 
confront  blind  people  when  they  seek  work, 
when  they  are  skilled  and  able  to  operate 
sucoeasfuUy  with  blindness,  when  they  are 
qualified  by  talent  and  training  for  work, 
yet.  are  not  hired  because  they  are  believed 
to  be  Incompetent  and  incapable. 

Making  disability  insurance  payments 
available  when  a  blind  person  has  worked 
six  qtiarters  in  Social  Security-covered  work 
Is  much  more  reasonable  than  the  five  years' 
requirement,  for  it  would  make  such  pay- 
ments more  readily  available  to  mew*  per- 
sons when  the  disaster  of  blindness  occurs, 
when  the  need  for  the  security  provided  by 
regularly  received  disability  Insurance  pay- 
ments is  greatest  in  a  worklngman's  life. 

Thia  bill  recognizes  that  a  person  who 
tries  to  function,  sightless,  in  our  sight- 
structured  world,  functions  at  a  financial 
disadvantage. 

For  whatever  a  blind  man  would  do,  what- 
ever employment  or  activity  he  would  pur- 
sue, he  has  the  need  for  sight  to  assist  him. 
So  the  blind  person  who  would  function 
self-dependently,  the  blind  person  who  would 
earn  a  living,  who  would  live  self-respon- 
slbly.  mxist  not  only  pay  the  usual  dally 
living  costs  which  his  sighted  fellows  pay, 
but  he  must  also  pay  tJie  extra,  the  burden- 
ing expenses  of  blindness — the  expenses  In- 
curred m  hiring  sight. 

By  allowing  a  blind  person  to  draw  dis- 
ability Insurance  payments  so  long  as  he  con- 
tinues blind  and  Irreepecetlve  of  his  earn- 
ings, tWs  bill  would  provide  to  such  blind 
person,  a  regular  source  of  funds  to  pay 
for  sight,  and  It  wovQd  thus  help  to  reduce 
the  economic  disadvantages  and  Inequalities 
of  blindness  In  his  life. 
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course.  Where  a  need  can  be  best  met 
by  national  tidmlnlstration,  such  as  wel- 
fare, the  President  has  allocated  tha* 
function  to  the  Federal  Government.  But 
in  many  other  cases,  where  problems  can 
be  better  answered  at  the  State  and  local 
levels,  the  President  has  asked  that  funds 
be  returned  directly  to  those  levels  of 
government. 

This  is  a  reasoned  approach  to  gov- 
ernment which  should  have  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  American  public  as  well  as 
theCongre6s. 


REORDERINO  OUR  NATIONAL 
PRIORITIES 


MEMBERS  SHOULD  TAKE  NOTE  OP 
A  BAD  PRECEDENT 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

or   CALirORNlA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10.  1971 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  reading 
the  President's  budget  message,  one  Is 
again  reminded  of  the  tremendous  Im- 
pact the  Nixon  administration  has  had  in 
reordering  our  national  priorities. 

It  was  a  very  great  swihlevement  for 
the  administration  that  in  last  year's 
budget,  more  money  was  allocated  fr- 
human  resource  programs  than  for  de- 
fense programs.  That  was  the  reversal  of 
an  Imbalance  that  existed  for  20  years. 
I  am  heartened  to  note  that  while  de- 
fense spending  will  increase  In  this  year's 
budget,  it  will  still  be  considerably  less 
than  what  America  spends  for  domertic 
concerns. 

In  this  year's  budget  we  see  a  further 
careful  rethinking  of  national  priorities 
In  the  President's  proposals  for  multi- 
level spending  programs.  The  adminis- 
tration has  taken  a  sound,  pragmatic 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

OF   TLOEIDA^^^., 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRES^JfTA  ri  v  bS 
Wednesday,  February  10,^971 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  recenUy  took,  upon  himself  the 
decision  to  halt,  in  a  state  of  midcon- 
strucUon,  a  public  works  project  lying 
mostly  within  my  district. 

This  precedent  should  be  a  warning  to 
every  Member  of  this  body  since,  if  the 
action  he  took  with  regard  to  the  Cross- 
Florida  Barge  Canal  goes  without  notice 
by  this  House,  no  program  in  any  con- 
gressional district  is  immune  to  this  kind 
of  swjtion. 

The  President's  decision  was  made 
without  consultation  with  me  or  with  any 
Member  of  any  of  the  public  bodies  in- 
volved. The  decision  to  halt  this  project 
has  left  my  district  and  my  State  in  seri- 
ous difQculty  and  I  will  discuss  these  difll- 
culties  in  any  effort  to  point  up  what  this 
kind  of  decision  can  lead  to  and  to  alert 
every  Member  of  Congress  to  the  trend 
to  chop  projects  off  without  notice  or 
forethought. 

It  has  taken  175  years  and  more  than 
60  studies  to  reach  the  present  State  of 
Cross-Florida  Canal  project. 
And  where  are  we? 
To  put  it  blimtiy,  we  are  in  a  mess. 
It  was  In  March  1826,  that  the  first 
study  of  a  propsed  csmal  wm  authorized 
by  the  Congress.  In  fits  and  starts,  work 
and  planning  on  a  canal  of  sorts  has 
been  going  on  since  that  time,  and  in 
earnest  on  the  present  barge  canal  since 
February  1964. 

That  is.  imtil  January  19,  1971,  when, 
by  Presidential  edict,  the  project  was 
terminated. 

This  action  by  the  President  has  given 
rise  to  problems  which  even  the  earliest 
proponents  and  opponents  of  a  canal 
could  not  have  foreseen:  Legal  battles 
over  ownership  of  the  land;  potential 
floods  which  could  devastate  large  por- 
tions of  some  mid-Florida  coimtles;  $12 
million  In  State  and  local  tax  money 
down  the  drain;  more  than  $50  million 
In  Federal  tax  money  wasted ;  the  wilder- 
ness of  the  Oklawaha  River  wsis  replaced 
by  cabins,  camps,  and  housing  develop- 
ments; an  open  woimd  stretching  idmost 
the  entire  girth  of  Florida  for  years;  con- 
tracts between  governmental  agencies 
brokMi;  facilities  buUt  by  the  taxpayers 
now  going  to  waste;  half  completed 
bridges  and  camp  sites;  highways  torn 
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up  with  repairs  questionable  In  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  problems 
which  now  must  be  solved  If  the  people 
of  Florida  are  not  to  be  witness  to  one  of 
the  most  signiftcant  ecological  and  flnan- 
clal  disasters  of  our  ttaie. 

First,  but  perhaps  not  foremost  of  the 
problems  is  that  of  the  legal  status  of 
the  almost  80,000  acres  of  land  acquired 
for  canal  construction. 

Much  of  the  land  was  taken  by  con- 
demnation proceedings  for  the  express 
purpose  of  building  a  btu-ge  canal.  If 
the  canal  Is  not  now  to  be  completed, 
there  Ls  a  serious  legal  question  that  the 
original  owners  may  now  have  a  right 
to  reclaim  their  land,  including  any  lake 
or  other  structure  which  now  may  be 
on  that  land. 

Of  the  60.000  acres,  only  about  14.000 
are  held  by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  remainder  Is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Canal  Authority,  a  State-created  aigency 
charged  with  acquiring  land  for  canal 
purposes.  A  legal  question  also  arises 
over  the  right  of  the  authority  to  now 
further  convey  any  land  to  the  Federal 
Government  even  for  recreational  pur- 
poses if  the  original  purpose  of  the  land 
acquisition — a  canal — is  not  to  be  car- 
ried out. 

Certainly  one  of  the  most  Immediate 
and  prime  considerations  Is  that  of 
flooding. 

Massive  works  projects  such  as  Four 
River  Basins  and  Southwest  Water 
Management  are  underway  in  other 
parts  of  the  State  and,  although  not 
directly  related  to  the  canal  construc- 
tion, are  dependent  on  the  canal  or  some 
other  waterway  to  carry  floodwaters 
away  from  heavily  populated  areas  In 
Lake.  Marion,  and  Orange  Counties  and 
to  help  protect  the  soon- to-be-opened 
Disney  World  complex. 

As  the  canal  project  now  stands,  ac- 
cording to  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  there 
are  two  choices  available:  They  can 
either  have  a  flood  south  of  the  Moss 
Bluff  Dam  south  of  Silver  Springs  on  the 
Oklawaha  River:  or  they  can  have  a 
flood  to  the  north  of  the  Moss  Bluff 
Dam. 

Neither  the  river  nor  the  surroimding 
lake  S3rstem  can  possibly  handle  the 
floodwaters  unless  a  great  deal  of  work 
Is  done  to  deepen  suid  widen  the  Okla- 
waha or  unless  a  canal  Is  constructed 
parallel  to  the  river  to  carry  water. 

Of  direct  concern  to  everyone  in 
Florida  is  the  matter  of  the  $7  millio  i 
in  tax  money  already  appropriated  for 
land  acquisition  and  the  $7.4  million  in 
county  tax  moneys  collected  for  this 
purpose.  To  date,  nearly  $12.6  million 
has  been  spent,  with  part  of  the  land 
turned  over  to  the  Federal  Government 
and  status  of  the  rest  in  legal  doubt. 

With  a  legal  cloud  hanging  over  the 
ownership  of  the  land,  the  specter  of 
original  o^mers'  reclaiming  their  land 
along  the  lakes  and  the  Oklawaha  River 
is  a  very  real  possibility.  If  this  happens, 
there  is  every  reason  to  predict  a  boom 
in  the  construction  of  cabins,  commer- 
cial establishments,  housing  develop- 
ments, and  increased  pollution  along 
the  river  which  everyone  seeks  to  pro- 
tect. 
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How  this  debauching  of  the  river  right- 
of-way  could  be  prevented  Is  difficult  to 
say  at  this  point  since  the  Federal  Gov- 
enuuent  does  not  own  the  land  and  the 
Canal  Authority's  right  to  it  is  under 
question  because  of  the  abandonment  of 
the  land  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
taken. 

If,  as  has  been  predicted,  the  legal 
snarl  continues  for  years,  the  scar  which 
remains  across  our  State  would  remain, 
and  possibly  grow  worse  with  erosion, 
with  no  one's  having  clear  authority  to 
go  in  and  do  anything  about  it.  Bridge 
pilings,  barren  of  a  completed  span,  prob- 
ably will  remain  until  legal  title  to  the 
land  Is  settled.  Highway  detours  circum- 
venting bridge  and  other  construction 
would  remain  with  continuing  hazards  to 
motorists. 

In  addition  to  the  aforementioned 
structures,  others  will  remain  useless,  at 
least  from  a  canal  usage  point  of  view. 
The  city  of  Sanford  built  a  port  facility. 
Putnam  County's  voters  bonded  them- 
selves to  build  barge  port  facilities.  Levy 
County  voted  to  initiate  port  construc- 
tion. What  now  is  to  become  of  these 
facilities,  built  solely  on  the  word  of  the 
Federal  Government  that  a  canal  would 
be  constructed  to  serve  them? 

Not  of  direct  Interest  to  the  taxpayers 
and  ecologlsts  is  the  question  of  the  right 
of  the  President  to  repeal  laws,  such  as 
the  laws  authorizing  and  appropriating 
money  for  the  canal,  which  were  passed 
by  Congress  and  signed  by  President 
Nixon  and  his  predecessors. 

This  is  a  question  which  may  well  flnd 
Itself  In  the  courts,  but  as  of  now.  the 
question  of  congressional  authority  to 
pass  a  law  with  the  expectation  that  the 
law  be  obeyed  by  everjone  including  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Is  a  seri- 
ous matter  which  must  be  answered. 

Regardless  of  how  one  feels  about  the 
construction  of  the  canal,  facts  now  are 
becoming  glaringly  apparent  which 
President  Nixon  either  did  not  consider 
or  were  not  made  available  for  him  to 
consider  when  he  was  making  his  deci- 
sion to  stop  the  Barge  Canal  in  Its  pres- 
ent state. 

I,  and  many  Members  of  Congress, 
have  been  attempting  to  get  these  facts 
before  the  President,  thus  far  without 
success. 

Prior  to  the  Nixon  annoimcement 
shutting  down  the  work  on  the  canal, 
several  Florida  Congressmen  requested 
an  audience  with  the  President  and  the 
agencies  involved  to  discuss  the  rami- 
fications of  a  halt  to  work  and  to  inspect 
data  the  President  was  using  to  reach  a 
decision. 

It  was  not  until  January  22,  3  days 
after  the  Presidential  edict,  that  Flori- 
da's representatives  were  able  to  meet 
with  anyone  representing  the  President. 
That  meeting  was  attended  by  members 
of  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  an  assistant 
to  the  President. 

The  meeting  came  to  nothing  except 
that  those  representing  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment conceded  that  the  problems  of 
wasted  money,  flood  dangers,  and  con- 
tinuing pollution  of  the  Oklawaha  were 
details  which  had  to  be  considered.  No 
engineering  or  other  Information  was 
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made  available  to  the  Congressmen 
either  at  that  meeting  or  since. 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  President. 
Clark  McGregor  stated  that  the  Presi- 
dent maintains  an  open  mind  on  the 
canal. 

Taking  McGregor  at  his  word,  the 
Florida  delegation  next  requested  a 
meeting  with  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  to  discuss  alternatives  to 
the  chaos  which  now  exists. 

It  was  at  this  second  meeting  that  Rus- 
sell Train,  a  member  of  the  Council,  said 
that  the  President's  mind  was  made  up— 
that  the  decision  has  been  made. 

Protesting  that  the  initial  decision  had 
been  made  without  consultation  with  the 
Florida  congressional  delegation,  the 
Canal  Authority,  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
or  appropriate  State  agencies.  I  and 
others  asked  that  we  be  consulted  on  fu- 
ture discussions  regarding  the  future  of 
the  area. 

Also  mentioned  were  alternatives  to 
the  present  dangerous  situation. 

In  an  effort  to  save  the  remaining  un- 
touched portions  of  the  Oklawaha  River, 
it  was  suggested  that  an  alternate  route 
to  the  west  of  the  river  be  considered. 

Another  alternative  is  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  move  Into  the  area  and 
embark  on  a  massive  land  acquisition 
program  along  the  river's  route. 

This  acquisition,  if  successful,  could 
then  be  used  as  the  basis  for  a  controlled 
management  area  along  the  river  to  be 
joined  with  the  nearly  half-million  acre 
Ocala  National  Forest. 

Unless  action  is  taken  and  taken  soon, 
the  aims  of  those  who  would  save  the 
Oklawaha  will  be  in  vain  and  we  will  see 
Instead,  devstating  floods,  commercial 
development  along  a  wild  river,  and  the 
skeletons  of  dams,  locks,  dikes,  and 
bridges,  which,  for  years  to  come,  will  be 
a  reminder  to  Florida  and  the  Nation 
that  decisions,  hastily  made  based  on  in- 
complete or  ignored  information,  may 
well  be  decision  that  those  for.  and  those 
against  the  canal,  will  live  to  regret. 


DWANE  L.  WALLACE:  KANSAN  OP 
THE  YEAR 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10.  1971 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dwane  L 
Wallace,  one  of  the  Nation's  distin- 
guished aviation  leaders,  recently  was 
honored  as  "Kansan  of  the  Year"  by  the 
Native  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Kansas 
In  Topeka,  Kans.  It  was  most  deserved 
and  long-overdue  recognition  for  Mr. 
Wallace  who  is  chairman  of  the  board 
and  psist  president  of  the  Cessna  Air- 
craft Co.  of  Wichita,  Kans. 

Mr.  Wallace  has  been  instrumental  in 
making  Kansas  the  world  leader  in  pri- 
vate aircraft  production  and  establishing 
his  hometown  of  Wichita  as  the  "Air 
CapiUl  of  the  Nation."  His  aviation  ca- 
reer was  started  by  an  airplane  ride  in 
1921  with  his  uncle,  Clyde  V.  Cessna, 
founder  of  Cessna  Aircraft  Co. 

Today  Cessna  is  one  of  the  leaders  In 
general  aviation  and  In  addition  to  Its 
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internationally  recognized  private  air- 
plane production,  the  company  has 
served  the  Nation  as  a  responsible  de- 
fense contractor. 

Dwane  Wallace  has  not  limited  his 
leadership  and  interest  to  aviation.  He  Is 
a  mover  and  leader  In  the  community 
and  the  State,  and  has  given  his  time 
willingly  in  behalf  of  our  Nation. 

Under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 

in  the  Record,  I  include  the  foUowing 

editorial  from  the  Hutchinson  (Kans.) 

News   concerning   the    honor   accorded 

Dwane  Wallace  by  his  fellow  Kansans: 

[Prom  the  Hutchinson  (Kana.)  News, 

Feb.  4,  1971] 

Kansan  of  thk  Yeab 

It  came  as  a  mild  surprise  that  Dwane  L. 
Wallace,  board  chairman  of  the  Cessna  Air- 
craft Co..  was  named  "Kansan  of  the  Year" 
by  the  Native  Sons  and  Daughters  at  their 
annual  get-together  In  Topeka  last  week. 

Not  that  the  title  U  not  richly  deserved. 
Par  from  It. 

It's  Just  that  Dwane  has  become  such  a 
figure  on  the  Kansas  scene,  the  recipient  of 
reoognltlon  at  home  and  abroad,  that  one  as- 
sumed he  had  at  one  time  or  another  been 
named  Kansan  of  the  Year. 

He  has  now,  and  that  was  one  welcome  note 
of  the  Kansas  Day  festivities. 

Wallace  Is  a  nephew  of  Clyde  V.  Cessna, 
one  of  the  Kansas  pioneers  In  aviation.  He 
studied  engineering  at  Wichita  U.  He  became 
Cessna's  president  in  1936,  and  began  the 
long  career  of  guiding  the  company  to  emi- 
nence in  airplane  and  Industrial  manufac- 
turing. 

He  also  became  a  leader  In  civic  pursuits, 
In  Industrial  relation  programs,  In  state 
booster  efforts. 

And  he  remains  a  Kansan.  It  was  an  apt 
recognition,  if  perhaps  overdue,  by  the  Native 
Sons  and  Daughters. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

'PUBLIC  SERVICE  STRIKES  A  BAR- 
BAROUS WAY  OF  SETTLING  ECO- 
NOMIC CONFLICTS" 


HEROIC  YOUTH  HELP  SAVE  HIS- 
TORIC DISTRICT  IN  BOSTON'S 
NORTH  END 


HON.  LOUISE  D.  HICKS 

OF   massachttsetts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1971 

Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  north  end  section  of 
Boston  on  Monday.  February  1  and 
Into  February  2,  a  five-alarm  fire  raged  in 
this  historic  district. 

The  serious  magnitude  of  the  events 
of  these  days  which  left  hundreds  of 
north  end  families  homeless,  was  fully 
brought  to  bear  with  the  designation  of 
the  section  as  a  disaster  area  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

Due  to  the  heroic  efforts  by  the  youth 
of  the  north  end  in  assisting  the  Boston 
Fire  Department,  there  was  no  loss  of 
life.  This  Instinctive  action  by  the  young 
men  of  the  district,  clearly  determined 
their  deep  concern  for  their  neighbors. 

Despite  adverse  weather  conditions, 
these  outstanding  young  men  performed 
bravely  as  they  helped  move  firelines 
and  aided  the  police  in  keeping  curiosity- 
seekers  from  hampering  the  efforts  of 
the  firemen  in  the  performance  of  their 
duty. 

The  self -sacrificing  efforts  by  the 
youth  of  the  north  end  should  serve  as 
an  inspiration  to  all  the  citizens  of 
Boston. 

cxvn 162— Part  a 


HON.  SHERMAN  P.  LLOYD 

OF    -DTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10, 1971 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
editorial  in  Newsweek  written  by  Henry 
C.  Wallich  included  a  statement: 

In  the  long  run  strlkee — and  surely  pub- 
lic-service strikes — Increasingly  will  oome  to 
be  viewed  as  a  barbarous  way  of  settling  eco- 
nomic conflicts. 

This  Congress  has  the  increased  re- 
sponsibility of  representing  the  public 
interest  in  achieving  objectives  which 
will  help  to  bring  an  end  to  the  disas- 
trous consequences  of  nationwide  strikes. 

Mr.  Wallich  has  suggested  considera- 
tion of  a  no  strike  contract.  Regardless  of 
the  objections  to  and  controversial  na- 
ture of  any  consideration  of  such  an  idea, 
it  is  significant  to  note  the  presentation 
of  the  subject  for  general  discussion,  and 
I  submit  it  here  for  wider  readership  and 
consideration. 

A  No-Strike  Contract 
(By  Henry  C.  Wallich) 

"Job  action,"  and  strikes  In  essential  pub- 
lic services  are  manifestations  of  an  econom- 
ically sick  society.  The  disease  Is  Inflation. 
New  York  firemen  and  policemen  lack  social 
responsibility  no  more  than  anyone  else  does. 
But  Inflation  makes  everybody  feel  that 
he  was  robbed.  Those  who  can  are  then 
tempted  to  go  out  and  rob  others  the  same 
way,  at  the  gunpoint  of  denial  of  some  vital 
service. 

A  real  cure  of  this  form  of  economic  civil 
war  can  come  only  from  ending  inflation.  To 
urge  permissiveness  with  respect  to  Inflation 
creates  social  tensions  much  as  other  forms 
of  permissiveness  do.  The  cure  can  be  speed- 
ed, however,  and  maintenance  of  essential 
services  better  assured  by  finding  a  way  to 
Immunize  the  suppliers  of  these  services 
against  Inflation.  Simply  to  outlaw  firemen's 
and  police  strikes  Is  of  questionable  fairness 
and,  what  may  be  more  Immediately  relevant, 
Ineffective.  The  public  does  not  regard  the 
breach  of  a  no-strike  law  as  a  criminal  of- 
fense, and  rightly  so.  In  Jail  every  striker 
becomes  a  hero.  This  is  one  of  those  cases 
where  the  carrot  Is  more  powerful  than  the 
stick. 

THE    OFFER 

The  particular  carrot  that  I  have  to  ofl'er 
Is  a  contract  that  would  guarantee  the  em- 
ployee full  protection  against  Inflation,  plus 
Increases  In  real  Income  equal  to  nationwide 
productivity  gains.  For  Instance,  with  in- 
flation at  5  per  cent  and  productivity  gains 
at  3  per  cent,  the  annual  Increase  would 
come  to  8  per  cent.  There  would  be  a  no- 
strlke  pledge,  with  financial  penalties  on  the 
union  for  violation.  Differences  of  inter- 
pretation, unforeseeable  events,  and  matters 
like  work  rules  and  conditions  would  be  sub- 
ject to  negotiation,  with  compulsory  arbi- 
tration. 

If  one  were  to  propose  this  no-strlke  deal 
to  one  of  New  Yorks'  Finest,  would  he  have 
reason  to  Jump  at  It?  If  he  had  taken  eco- 
nomics at  night  school  he  would  see  that 
he  was  being  offered  exactly  what  an  average 
American  can  expect  to  get  from  his  econ- 
omy. His  Income  would  rise  with  the  growth. 
per  capita,  of  the  economy,  no  more,  no  less. 
Nobody  could  call  that  a  bad  deal,  particu- 
larly since  It  removes  the  risk  of  doing  worse. 
But  an  aggressive  man  might  think  that  he, 
or  hlB  union,  could  do  better. 
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To  Justify  surrender  of  the  right  to  strike — 
which  New  York's  Finest  supposedly  dont 
have — an  additional  sweetener  may  be 
needed.  Upon  signing  the  agreement,  the 
employees  might  get  a  once-and-for-all  In- 
crease. They  would  be  raised  relative  to  the 
average  American  income.  Subsequent  In- 
creases would  maintain  that  differential.  A 
sufficiently  large  sweetener  would  bring 
everybody  on  board. 

I  do  not  see  this  contract  as  a  solution 
for  all  eternity.  It  would  freeze  the  Income 
status  of  the  group  Involved,  relative  to  the 
rest  of  labor  force.  Eventually  that  could 
make  It  difficult  to  attract  enough  and  the 
right  kind  of  men  Into  the  Job.  But  the  con- 
tract provides  a  means  of  getting  by  In  a 
time  of  inflation.  It  would  take  one  group 
of  employees,  and  a  very  crucial  one,  out  of 
the  battle  for  dollar  survival.  It  would  de- 
escalate  the  rhetoric,  and  reduce  the  pitch 
of  conflict. 

TO   DEFI7SE    STRIKES 

But  the  propaial  has  more  to  offer  than 
that.  In  the  long  run.  strikes — and  surely 
pubUc-servlce  strikes — Increasingly  will  oome 
to  be  viewed  as  a  barbarous  way  of  settltog 
economic  conflict*.  A  battle  like  that  between 
GM  and  the  UAW  some  day  wlU  be  viewed 
like  the  trial  by  combat  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
It  Is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  the 
ability  of  company  or  union  to  beat  the  other 
to  the  ground  and  so  to  Impose  a  low  or  high 
settlement  has  very  little  to  do  with  the 
economics  of  an  appropriate  settlement.  The 
wage-and-prlce  gtUdeposts  of  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson,  whatever  their  de- 
fects, have  made  clear  to  all  that  wage  settle- 
ments should  not  be  based  on  a  company's 
ability  to  pay.  Such  profit-based  settlements 
lead  to  wide  wage  differentials  among  Indus- 
tries. These  then  lead  to  further  demands  on 
grounds  of  equity,  and  so  splrallng  on  ad 
Inflnltimi. 

Differences  m  profitability  among  Indus- 
tries sho\ild  lead  to  appropriate  price  cuts 
and  Increases.  The  "ability  to  pay"  of  high- 
profit  companies  should  be  used  to  the  benefit 
of  all.  Strikes  and  big  wage  hikes  merely 
divert  this  margin  away  from  the  stoclcholders 
to  another  small  group.  The  guldepost 
philosophy,  which  seems  to  be  experiencing  a 
revival,  undercuts  the  logic  of  strikes.  The 
"no-strlke"  contract  I  am  proposing,  which  Is 
an  application  of  the  guldepost  principle, 
works  In  the  same  direction. 


NIXON  ADMINISTRATION  IS  A  DIF- 
FERENT ADMINISTRATION  TODAY 
THAN  IT  WAS  ONLY  1  MONTH 
AGO 


HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  10, 1971 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  toward  the 
end  of  last  year  there  were  a  great  many 
assessments  of  the  accomplishments  of 
the  Nixon  administration  at  the  half- 
way mark.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
these  2 -year  evaluations  came  about  a 
month  too  early  because  in  the  wake  of 
the  President's  state  of  the  Union  and 
budget  messages,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion must  be  viewer,  in  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent light. 

When  President  Nixon  took  oflRce  he 
was  faced  with  two  critical  problems: 
ending  a  war  and  ending  an  inflation 
caused  largely  by  Democrat  handling  of 
that  war.  These  were  monumental  prob- 
lems and  the  President  devoted  his  full 
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attention  to  them.  He  has  now  sijcceeded 
In  bringing  about  an  end  to  both  these 
crises  which  were  draining  America's  re- 
sources and  her  spirit. 

Now  the  President  has  turned  the  at- 
tention of  this  country  to  Its  domestic 
problems.  The  six  great  goals  which  the 
President  outlines  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  and  expanded  in  detail 
In  his  budget  message,  would  treat  a  very 
broad  spectnmi  of  our  country's  domes- 
tic Ills.  If  accepted  by  the  Confess,  they 
would  provide  a  highly  desirable  change 
in  our  domestic  policy,  much  the  same  as 
the  President  has  turned  around  our 
foreign  policy. 

In  short,  the  Nixon  administration 
must  be  viewed  as  a  very  different  ad- 
ministration today  than  it  was  only  a 
month  ago. 


THE  CHICKEN  LICKEN  SYNDROME 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

or    PKNNBTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  10,  1971 

Mr.  OOODLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  some- 
how, someway,  somebody  got  hold  of  the 
dismal  theme  of  "what  is  wrong  with  us 
today"  and  whipped  it  up  into  something 
approximating  national  hysteria. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  give  se- 
rious consideration  to  escaping  from  this 
suffocating  fog  of  gloom,  and  in  this  re- 
spect a  talk  delivered  in  July  of  last  year 
by  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Shepard.  Jr.,  publisher 
of  Look  magazine,  provides  a  giant  assist. 
It  does  this  by  pulling  the  'what  is 
wrong"  veil  from  the  face  of  true  facts 
and,  in  the  process,  reveals  quite  con- 
vincingly that  there  is  a  lot  that  is  right 
with  things  all  about  us  today. 

Because  Mr.  Shepard's  talk  Is  uplift- 
ing and  encouraging,  I  insert  it  in  the 
RxcoRo  and  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

Thk  Chickkn  Lickzn  Stndromx 

Ladles  and  gentlemen:  One  day.  as  Chicken 
lilcken  was  walking  through  the  woods,  an 
acorn  fell  on  her  head. 

"Dear  me."  she  thought,  "the  sky  is  falling. 
I  must  go  and  t«U  the  king." 

So  Chicken  Hcken  hurried  off  to  tell  the 
king  that  the  sky  was  falling.  On  her  way  she 
met  Henny  Penny. 

"Where  are  you  going.  Chicken  Llcken?" 
asked  Henny  Penny. 

"The  sky  Is  falling  and  I  am  going  to  tell 
the  king."  said  Chicken  Uckan.  "You  come 
too." 

So  Henny  Penny  and  Chicken  Llcken  hur- 
ried on  together.  Soon  they  met  Cocky  Locky. 

"Where  are  you  going.  Chicken  Llcken  and 
Henny  Penny?"  aaked  Cocky  Locky. 

"The  sky  Is  falling  and  we  are  going  to  tell 
the  king,"  said  Henny  Penny.  "You  come 
too" 

So  Henny  Penny  and  Chicken  Llcken  and 
Cocky  Locky  hurried  on  together.  Soon  they 
met  Drakey  Lakey  .  .  . 

Well,  I  don't  want  to  keep  you  on  the  edge 
of  yoiir  seats,  so  111  condense  the  rest  of  the 
i«tory.  It  seems  that  Chicken  Llcken  and  her 
hysterical  mends.  Including  a  couple  of  late- 
comers named  Goosey  Looeey  and  Turkey 
Lurkey,  kept  running  through  the  forest 
shouting  that  the  sky  was  falling  until  they 
encountered  a  cool,  level-headed  chap  by  the 
name  of  Pory  Lozy  who,  taking  advantage  of 
the  general  panic,  ate  them  all  up. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  dte  this  harrowing  tale  of  bAmyard 
ecology  because  I  believe  It  U  relevant  to  the 
socio-economic  outlook  for  the  Nineteen 
Seventies,  which  Is  the  subject  of  my  talk 
here  today. 

I  happen  to  be  very  optlmisUc  about  this 
new  decade — and  the  decadea  to  come — but 
I  keep  bumping  Into  people  who  do  not 
share  my  enthusiasm.  They  seem  gloomy 
and  disheartened,  and  I  think  I  know  why. 
In  recent  years,  several  aooms  have  fallen 
on  the  citizens  of  the  United  States — In  the 
form  of  Inflation  and  the  war  In  Vietnam  and 
racial  and  campus  unrest — and  suddenly  all 
of  the  blrd-bralned  Chicken  Uckens  from 
coast  to  coast  have  come  waddUng  out  of 
their  henhouses  to  cackle  about  Impending 
disaster.  This  could  have  Its  amusing  aspect 
but.  unfortunately,  some  of  us  are  begin- 
ning to  listen  to  these  crapehangers  and  to 
have  doubts  about  ourselves  and  this  great 
nation  of  ours. 

Well.  I  say  Us  time  to  stop  lUtenlng  and 
to  start  setting  the  record  straight.  Today, 
I  would  like  to  launch — In  the  argot  of  the 
day— a  "Hell  no,  the  sky  is  not  falling" 
movement.  And  I  would  like  to  do  it  by  spot- 
lighting the  various  types  of  Chicken  Uckens 
who.  In  fainthearted  innocence  or  by  despica- 
ble design,  are  spreading  the  poisons  of  doubt 
and  doocn  and  despair.  And  I  want  to  tell 
you  why  these  alarmists  are  as  misinformed 
as  they  are  misleading. 

Perhaps  If  we  get  to  know  them  better,  we 
can  laugh  them  out  of  existence — or  at  least 
off  the  airwaves  and  out  of  the  pages  of  our 
newspapers  and  magazines. 

First  of  all.  there  Is  the  Ecological  Chicken 
Llcken.  He  U  very  much  like  his  nursery- 
story  prototype,  since  he,  too.  sees  catas- 
trophe In  the  sky.  Only  to  him.  the  sky  Is 
not  falling:  It's  just  so  full  of  noxious  fumes 
that  pretty  soon  none  of  us  will  have  enough 
oxygen  to  breathe  a.id  well  all  turn  blue 
and  expire.  And  along  with  that  terrible 
grunk  In  the  air,  he  ktepe  moaning,  there  Is 
also  the  frightful  glop  in  the  water  and.  If 
by  some  miracle,  we  smvlve  the  shortage  of 
oxygen,  we  shall  most  certainly  succumb  to 
gaUoplng  dehydraUon.  Th«t  U,  If  the  DDT*s 
don't  get  us  first. 

Well,  there  Is  a  word  for  this  kind  of  talk, 
but  I  don't  use  words  like  that,  so  111  sim- 
ply resort  to  the  facts.  Take  the  ovygen  scare 
first.  II  you  listen  to  the  Ecological  Chicken 
Licken,  you  get  the  impression  that  gradu- 
ally, over  the  past  century  or  so,  the  air 
around  us  has  become  leas  and  less  Lnhalable 
until  today  we  stand  on  the  brink  of  oxygen 
starvation. 

One  trouble  with  this  particular  brand  of 
Chlcken-Llckenlsm  is  that  It  Isn't  true.  The 
National  Science  Foundation  recently  col- 
lected seventy-eight  samples  of  air  at  dif- 
ferent sites  around  the  world  and  compared 
them  with  analysis  reports  for  air  samples 
taken  sixty  years  ago.  And  what  do  you 
know  .  .  .  there  Is  precisely  the  same  amount 
of  oxygen  In  the  air  today  as  there  was  in 
1010 — twenty  point  nine  four  six  i>er  cent 
by  volume. 

Furthermore — and  I  quote  now  from  The 
New  York  Times — "the  scientists  announced 
that  man's  burning  of  coal,  oil  and  gas  would 
not  have  any  appreciable  effect  on  the  world 
oxygen  supply  even  if  all  of  the  knoum  re- 
serves of  these  fuels  toere  to  be  consumed." 
End  of  quote. 

But  what  about  thooe  nasty  pollutants  In 
the  air — things  like  carbon  monoxide  and 
sulfur  dioxide?  Well,  there  is  no  denying  that 
in  some  communities  the  Incidence  of  these 
elements  has  increased  over  the  past  few 
years.  PoUntant  ratios  always  fiuctuate.  But 
it  is  equally  true  that  In  many  other  com- 
munltlee.  Including  some  of  our  biggest 
cities,  the  amount  of  pollutants  in  the  air  is 
actually  on  the  decrease. 

The  mort  notoriously  alr-poUuted  city  of 
all — Pittsburgh — has  very  much  cleaner  air 
today  than  It  once  had   And  New  York  City, 
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deepite  all  of  the  negative  publicity,  also  has 
substantially  less  air  pollution.  In  the  past 
five  years,  the  average  amount  of  sulfur  di- 
oxide In  the  New  York  atmosphere  has 
dropped  from  over  two-tenths  of  a  part  per 
mlllon  to  less  than  one-tenth,  while  carbon 
monoxide  concentration  hae  fallen  from  four 
parts  per  million  to  about  three-and-a-half. 
Both  Indexes  are  well  below  the  levels  that 
constitute  a  health  hazard. 

And  Just  as  we're  not  going  to  run  out  of 
breathable  air.  weYe  not  running  out  of 
drinkable  water  either.  Ironically,  the  credit 
for  this  must  go  to  the  inventors  and  manu- 
facturers  so  despised  by  the  Ecological 
Chicken  Uckens. 

Years  ago,  science  and  Industry,  working 
together,  conquered  that  ancient  scourge  of 
water  drinkers:  typhoid  fever.  Today,  science 
and  Industry — through  desallnlzation  proc- 
esses and  sewage  treatment — are  making 
sure  that  we'll  always  have  enough  purs 
water  to  drink. 

Even  the  fish  will  survive — despite  the  dire 
predictions  of  the  Chicken  Lickens.  The  fear- 
mongers  kept  telling  us  that  hot  water  dis- 
charged into  lakes  and  rivers  by  factories  w&a 
kUUng  fish.  So  scientists  from  the  University 
of  Georgia  Investigated.  They  studied  the 
effects  of  one  billion  gallons  of  one-hundred- 
and-fifteen-degree  water  pumped  daUy  into 
a  lake  In  South  Carolina.  What  did  all  of 
that  hot  water  do  to  the  fish?  According  to 
the  scientists,  it  made  them  healthier,  "me 
largemouth  bass  in  the  lake  are  bigger  and 
mature  earlier  and  live  longer  and  lay  more 
eggs  than  their  counterparts  In  nearby  lakes 
that  don't  have  the  benefit  of  hot  water 

These  findings,  incidentally,  have  been 
confirmed  by  scientists  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  who  announced  that — quote— 
"The  population,  size  and  condition  of  fish 
in  zones  affected  by  hot  water  appear  to  be 
equal  to  or  better  than  thoee  in  unaffected 
areas."   H^d  of  quote. 

So  apparently  even  the  fish  will  make  It. 
But  don't  expect  the  doom-peddlers  to  calm 
down.  As  soon  as  one  of  their  fears  is  proved 
groundless,  they  always  come  up  with  an- 
other— even  more  terrifying. 

I  recall  vividly  one  chilling  forecast  of  the 
Ecological  Chicken  Lickens  back  In  the  Nine- 
teen Thirties  and  Forties.  The  earth  was 
getting  colder,  they  said.  It  was  getting  so 
cold  that  glaciers  were  coming  back  and 
would  soon  cover  much  of  the  Northern 
Hemisphere. 

Well,  that  shook  me  up.  I  mean,  who  wants 
a  glacier  on  top  of  his  house? 

But  then.  In  the  Nineteen  Fifties,  there 
was  an  abrupt  about-face  by  the  Chicken 
Uckens.  The  earth  wasn't  getting  colder  after 
aU,  they  said.  It  was  getting  warmer.  In 
fact,  it  was  getting  so  much  warmer  that 
the  polar  ice  caps  were  about  to  melt,  which 
would  cause  the  oceans  to  rise  and  flood 
the  seaooasts  and  pretty  soon  we  would  have 
to  do  our  surfing  In  places  Uke  Topeka  and 
Albuquerque. 

But  Just  when  I  had  resigned  myself  to  > 
parboiled  and  watersoaked  future,  the 
Chicken  Uckens  did  another  fllpflop  this 
past  year  and  said  they  had  been  right  in 
the  first  place.  The  earth  Is  really  getting 
colder.  What's  doing  it  is  all  this  air  poUu- 
tlon.  they  explained.  It's  setUng  up  a  shield 
that  keeps  the  sun's  rays  from  getting 
through  to  us.  So  once  again,  folks,  here 
come  those  glaciers. 

And  If  the  glaciers  dont  get  you,  we're 
told  in  all  seriousness,  old  DDT  certainly 
win.  I  confess  to  being  puzzled  by  the  present 
uproar  about  DDT.  The  moet  devout  crlUci 
admit  that  this  Insecticide,  by  helping  '•'™* 
ers  raise  bumper  crops,  has— since  iU  flrt* 
commercial  use  In  193»— saved  the  »▼••/■ 
as  many  as  one  billion  human  beings  wno 
might  otherwise  have  starved  to  death.  Ana 
by  vrtping  out  malaria  In  many  parts  of  tns 
world.  It  has  saved  other  hundred*  of  mu- 
Uons.  Meanwhile,  it  has  not—to  my  knowi- 
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„l«_klllod  a  single  person,  except  In  Iso- 
l^  instances  of  accidental  misuse.  It  has 
killed  some  fish,  yes.  Some  birds,  possibly. 
But  no  people.  StUl,  the  Ecological  Chicken 
uckens  who  say  they  care  more  about  people 
than  about  fl*h  or  birds,  persist  In  condcnm- 
ing  DDT  as  one  of  the  great  evils  of  modem 
civilization. 

one  difficulty  with  Chlcken-Uckenlsm  u 
the  inability  of  Its  practitioners  to  agree 
on  what  to  get  moet  alarmed  about.  While 
one  branch  of  the  club  sees  mankind  perish- 
ing under  the  onslaught  of  everything  from 
ooUuted  air  to  rampaging  glaciers,  another 
Swicb  is  horrified  by  the  proepect  of  his 
flourishing  to  the  point  where  there  won't 
tw  any  room  for  him.  To  this  subgroup— 
the  Population  Exploelon  Chicken  Uckens— 
people  are  so  healthy  that  they  are  about 
to  reproduce  themselves  Into  oblivion. 

They  will,  needless  to  say,  do  no  such 
thing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  United  States 
currently  Is  In  the  second  decade  of  a  sub- 
stantial, year-by-year  reduction  In  both 
birthrate  and  actual  births.  In  the  last  re- 
ported year— 1988— only  three-and-a-half 
million  babies  were  born  In  this  country — 
the  lowest  number  since  World  War  Two.  The 
birthrate  U  now  seventeen  per  thousand 
population — down  thirty-one  per  cent  In  the 
pait  fifteen  years.  And  other  countries.  In- 
cluding the  most  densely  populated,  report 
similar  trends. 

And  we're  not  short  of  elbow  room  either. 
Right  now,  there  are  eleven  and  a  half  acree 
of  land  In  the  United  States  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child.  Some  of  the  land  may  be 
uninhabitable  by  current  standards,  but 
never  underestimate  the  scientists.  If  and 
when  the  land  is  needed,  it  wlU  be  there. 
And  it  win  be  inhabitable. 

Now,  I  am  not  trying  to  convey  the  Im- 
pression that,  ecologically.  America  is  above 
reproach.  We  have  lots  of  dirty  air  and  plenty 
of  dirty  water  and  something  should  be  done 
about  it.  And,  of  course,  something  Is  being 
done  about  it.  This  year,  U.S.  industry  will 
spend  close  to  three  billion  dollars  to  clean 
things  up.  Additional  billions  are  being  spent 
to  develop  the  kind  of  machinery  and  chem- 
icals and  fuels  that  will  keep  things  clean. 
As  a  result,  polluted  rivers  like  the  Hudson 
are  in  the  process  of  being  purified,  and 
there  is  even  hope  for  such  hard-core  prob- 
lems as  Lake  E^e. 

Meanwhile,  the  Chicken  Uckens  notwith- 
standing, our  air  Is  breathable,  our  water  Is 
drinkable,  the  Atlantic  Ocean  hasn't  reached 
Topeka  and  conditions  are  getting  better,  not 
worse.  Idankind  is  not  about  to  disappear 
under  the  sea  or  beneath  a  glacier  or  In  a 
puff  of  factory  smoke. 

But  our  envirotmient  Is  only  one  of  the 
acorns  that  have  stirred  up  the  prophets  of 
doom.  Our  rebellious  youth  Is  another.  Now 
the  Youth  Revolution  Chicken  Ucken  Is  a 
strange  bird  Indeed.  His  habitat  ranges  from 
the  faculty  lounges  of  large  universities  to 
the  speaker's  platforms  at  left-wing  political 
rallies.  His  cry — you  must  have  heard  It  many 
times — goes  something  like  this  .  .  .  and  I 
quote; 

"Oh  dear  me,  our  generation  has  meesed 
up  everything.  We've  created  warfare  and 
we've  created  poverty  and  we've  created  In- 
tolerance and  all  of  us  old  fogies  over  thirty 
are  violence-prone,  money-grubbing  hypo- 
crites and  we've  alienated  our  children  be- 
cause they're  a  lot  smarter  than  we  are  and 
a  lot  nicer  and  pretty  soon  we're  going  to 
bave  a  terrible  revolution  because  the  kids 
wont  put  up  with  the  likes  of  us  much 
longer  and  they're  going  to  overthrow  the 
Bctabllsbment  and  change  everything  from 
top  to  bottom," 

The  answer  to  the  cry  of  the  Youth  Revo- 
lution Chicken  Ucken  should  be  a  dash  of 
salt  on  the  tall  feathers,  but  well  settle  here 
for  a  few  facts. 

First  of  all,  there  Is  no  evidence  at  all  that 
today's  kids  are  any  smarter  or  any  more 
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Idealistic  than  the  kids  of  past  generations. 
To  the  contrary,  tests  In  a  number  of  cities 
have  revealed  a  slight  decreate  in  I.Q.  for 
pubUc  school  pupils  since  World  War  n. 

And  there  Is  a  certain  Kafka-llke  surreal- 
lam,  not  to  mention  hypocrisy,  about  the 
teenager  who  accuses  his  elders  of  being  vio- 
lent while  he  himself  Is  tossing  a  rock  at  a 
policeman  or  planting  a  bomb  In  an  R.O.T.C. 
building  .  .  .  who  denounces  the  repression  of 
freedom  by  adults  while  denying  adulte  the 
right  to  speak  at  their  own  meetings  . . .  who 
attacks  the  conventionalism  of  the  Establlah- 
ment  while  walking  around  In  hairdo  and 
attire  that  are  precisely  the  same  as  those 
worn  by  every  other  teenager  in  sight.  And  If 
today's  kids  arent  money-hungry.  Isn't  It  be- 
cause we  have  given  them  so  much  of  our 
money  that  they  haven't  had  to  htinger  for 
it? 

But  I  think  the  single  biggest  fallacy  about 
the  Youth  Revolution  Chicken  Ucken  Is 
that  there  Un*t  going  to  be  any  youth  revolu- 
tion. None  at  all.  You  see,  those  rock-throw- 
ing, bomb-planting,  Est*bllshment-hatlng 
teenagers  I  was  Just  talking  about  repre- 
sent only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  kids  in  our 
country.  The  great  majority  of  our  yoting- 
sters  think  pretty  much  along  the  same 
lines  we  do. 

How  do  I  know?  Because  four  months  ago, 
LOOK  commissioned  Dr.  George  Gallup's 
American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion  to  con- 
duct a  nationwide  study  into  the  Mood  of 
America  as  we  begin  this  new  decade,  and  Dr. 
Gallup  found  that,  on  virtually  every  major 
Issue  facing  our  nation,  the  views  of  teen- 
agers parallel  those  of  their  elders. 

Take  the  Vietnam  war,  for  example.  The 
teenagers  proved  to  be  even  more  hawkish 
than  the  adults.  While  slightly  fewer  than 
twenty  per  cent  of  all  adults  wanted  us  to 
remain  In  Vietnam  until  victory  Is  achieved, 
slightly  more  than  twenty  percent  of  the 
teenagers  expressed  this  militant  opinion. 
While  twenty  percent  of  aU  adults  favored 
Immediate  withdrawal,  only  fifteen  percent 
of  the  teenagers  did.  By  far,  the  biggest  group 
of  teenagers — over  half  of  them — supported 
President  Nixon's  plan  for  gradual  with- 
drawal without  a  set  timetable. 

When  asked  whether  America  Is  still  the 
land  of  opportunity,  eighty-eight  percent  of 
all  adults  answered  yes.  So  did  eighty-seven 
percent  of  our  supposedly  disillusioned  teen- 
agers. The  teenagers  actually  outecored  the 
adults — eighty-three  percent  to  seventy- 
two — In  expressing  optimism  about  the  com- 
ing year. 

And  the  teenagers  sided  grimly  with  their 
elders  in  opposing  the  legalization  of  mari- 
juana, In  condemning  young  men  who  dodge 
the  draft  and — perhaps  meat  significantly  of 
all — In  denouncing  youth  potests.  Indeed, 
the  impression  you  get  when  you  study  the 
results  of  this  LOOK-Oallup  poll  la  that  the 
yoxuig  people  of  America  su-e,  In  many  ways, 
even  more  conservative  than  the  adults. 

I  think  thla  may  be  true  of  youngBters 
everywhere,  and,  as  an  Indication.  I  would 
cite  the  recent  elect'.ons  In  Great  Britain. 
This  was  the  first  time  eighteen-year-olds 
were  permitted  to  vote  there,  and  for  that 
reason,  among  others,  most  observers  pre- 
dicted a  sweeping  victory  for  the  liberal- 
oriented  Labour  Party.  Well,  as  you  know. 
the  Conservatives  scored  a  tremendous  up- 
set victory,  and  indications  are  that  the 
eighteen-year-old  vote  may  have  been  In- 
strumental. 

So  I  am  afraid  those  Youth  Revolution 
Chicken  Uckens  are  chirping  up  the  wrong 
tree.  When  America's  kids  come  of  age  and 
take  over  the  management  of  this  country 
of  ours,  they  may  very  well  out-Establlsh- 
ment  the  Establishment. 

But  there  are  a  few  melancholy  Caasandras 
among  us  who  keep  predicting  an  early  grave 
for  the  American  Establishment — and  for 
the   free-enterprise   sjrstem   on   which  It  is 
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based.  These  are  the  Economic  Disaster 
Chicken  Uckens  and  right  now  they're  out 
In  full  feather  clucking  and  squawking  about 
rising  unemployment,  falling  stock  prices 
and  continuing  Inflation. 

Well,  I  can't  deny  that  there  are  soft  spots 
in  our  economy.  There  are  always  soft  spots 
In  every  economy  and  there  always  wUl  be. 
But  the  spota  In  ours  aren't  nearly  so  soft 
or  so  niunerous  as  the  Chicken  Uckens  would 
have  us  believe. 

Take  unemployment.  Recently,  the  niunber 
of  Jobless  In  the  United  States  rose  to  flve 
per  cent  of  the  total  labor  force,  and  the 
alwmlsts  began  walling.  But  what  they  failed 
to  observe  was  that  five  per  cent  unemploy- 
ment Is  a  low  figure  for  this  or  any  other 
country.  Even  In  the  boom  years  of  the  1950s, 
U.S.  unemployment  topped  eight  per  cent  on 
several  occasions.  It  was  close  to  seven  per 
cent  at  the  start  of  the  sixties  and  it  aver- 
ag«d  well  over  flve  asd  a  half  per  cent 
through  the  first  half  of  the  decade. 

And  the  Chicken  Uckens  also  failed  to 
note  that  the  number  of  employed  persons  In 
our  country  has  Just  reached  an  all-time 
high  of  seventy-seven  million.  That's  an  In- 
crease of  over  a  million  In  the  past  two 
years — of  over  twelve  million  in  the  past  ten 
years. 

Then  there's  the  stock  market  decline.  The 
old  Wall  Street  hands  aren't  too  upset  about 
It,  because  they  understand  that  stock  mar- 
ket declines  are  part  of  the  business.  Most 
of  the  shock  seems  to  be  restricted  to  the 
newcomers  who  got  Into  the  market  during 
the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  and  were  under 
the  impression  that  stock  prices  only  go  up. 
Actually,  at  the  current  level  of  atxnit 
seven  hundred — the  Dow  Jonee  Industrial 
average  is  up  roughly  flve  hundred  over  what 
it  was  In  the  summer  of  1945  .  .  .  fou-  hun- 
dred and  fifty  over  mid-summer  1950  .  .  . 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  over  the  figure  for 
1965.  It's  even  three  hundred  points  higher 
than  what  Is  was  at  the  very  peek  of  the  big 
boom  of  the  late  nineteen  twenties. 

So  long-term  Investors  haven't  been  hurt 
And  they  never  will  be — nor  will  anyone  else 
who  has  the  kind  of  faith  you  and  I  have  In 
this  country  of  ours  and  In  Its  propensity  for 
growth  over  the  long  haul. 

Which  brings  me  to  the  caterwauling  about 
Inflation.  Now  nobody  likes  rising  prices.  And 
there's  no  gettlixg  away  from  the  fact  that 
prices  have  been  going  up.  But  so  have  In- 
comes. As  a  result,  except  for  special  cases, 
moet  Americans  are  better  off  today  by  far 
than  they  were  a  generation,  or  even  a  decade 
ago. 

The  plain  truth  Is  that,  despite  Inflation, 
today's  American  working  man  enjoys  the 
highest  standard  of  living  this  or  any  other 
country  has  ever  known.  And  It's  getting 
higher  all  the  time. 

Some  facts.  In  stable  terms  of  1957-1959 
dollars,  the  spendable,  after-tax  Income  of 
the  U.S.  factory  worker  has  gone  up  steadily 
by  about  a  dollar  per  week  per  year  since 
1940.  That  year,  the  average  weekly  take- 
home  pay  for  workers  with  no  dependenta 
was  fifty  dollars  and  twelve  centa.  In  1950, 
It  was  flfty-nlne  dollars  and  ninety-eight 
centa.  In  1960,  seventy  dollars  and  thirty- 
nine  cents.  And  today,  over  eighty  dollars. 
Again,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  these  fig- 
ures— from  official  government  sources — are 
In  terms  of  what  a  dollar  bought  In  the 
1957-1959  period.  Actual  weekly  take-home 
pay  for  factory  workers  today  averages  well 
over  a  hundred  dollars. 

■What's  more,  much  of  what  passes  for  In- 
flation Is  Illusory.  True,  most  producta  cost 
more  than  they  \ised  to,  but  most  products 
are  better  than  they  used  to  be.  And  any  rise 
In  price  attributable  to  a  rise  In  quaUty 
cannot  be  regarded  as  Inflationary. 

Also  let  us  not  forget  that,  while  the  cost 
of  living  has  zoomed,  so  has  the  style  of 
living  for  the  average  family.  For  one  thing, 
today's  Americans  eat   a   great  deal   better 
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tbAn  tbelr  grandparents  did.  More  meat. 
More  out-of-seasoc  foods.  And  many,  many 
more  convealence  foods — foods  that  have  cut 
th«  average  housewife's  time  In  the  kitchen 
from  over  Ave  hours  a  day  to  about  an  hour 
and  a  half. 

Other  goods  and  services  have  also  appre- 
ciated In  value  delivered  as  well  as  in  price 
charged.  Take  your  own  industry.  The  lawn- 
mowers  you  gentlemen  sell  do  cost  more 
than  the  ones  your  predecessors  sold,  but  no 
one  can  deny  they're  better  mowers.  Tou 
oaa't  even  compare  the  ease  and  perform- 
ance of  today's  key-starting,  grass-catching, 
self-propelled  power  mowers  with  the  cast 
Iron  back-breakers  of  a  generation  ago.  And 
tiie  same  Is  true  of  virtually  everything  to 
be  found  In  a  modem  hardware-housewares 
store — from  roof  gutters  to  basement  sealers. 

Fortunately,  most  Americans  have  confl- 
dance  in  our  economic  system  and  In  the  way 
of  life  It  has  produced.  In  that  study  Gallup 
did  for  LOOK,  sUty-four  per  cent  of  all 
adults  said  they  expected  it  to  be  easier  or 
Just  as  easy  to  make  ends  meet  next  year. 
Sixty-eight  per  cent  reported  that  their  fam- 
ily standard  of  living  was  improving  an- 
nually. 

And  the  American  public  doesn't  buy  that 
nonsense  about  businessmen  taking  advan- 
tage of  consumers  or  about  consumers  need- 
ing more  and  more  government  protection. 
When  Oallup  asked  which  was  a  bigger  threat 
to  America — Big  Business,  Big  Labor  or  Big 
Government — fewer  than  twenty  per  cent  of 
all  adults  said  Big  Business.  Over  forty-one 
per  cent  said  Big  Government.  Thirty-three 
per  cent  said  Big  Labor. 

So  much  for  the  Economic  Disaster  Chicken 
Lickena. 

Which  brings  us  to  another  part  of  the 
flock — the  Racial  Upheaval  Chicken  Llckens. 
Tliese  are  the  raucous  birds  who  flit  around 
the  country  denouncing  America  as  a  racist 
nation  and  predicting  a  fearful  uprising  in 
wtilch  non-whites  will  be  arrayed  against 
whites  In  a  fight  to  the  finish. 

This  Is  so  ridiculous  a  premise  that  I  hesi- 
tate to  dignify  It  by  detailed  comment.  Ob- 
viously, we  are  not  a  racist  country.  Oh.  we 
have  Individual  racists,  to  be  sure.  Just  as  all 
countries  do.  But  on  the  basis  of  official 
policy  we  are  perhaps  the  least  racist  nation 
on  earth.  We  are  one  of  the  few  with  specific 
laws  protecting  all  minority  groups  from 
every  sort  of  discrimination — even  in  places 
of  business.  And  we  are  probably  the  only 
nation  with  special  programs  designed  to 
help  minority  groups  In  the  areas  of  educa- 
tion, housing  and  employment. 

Compare  this.  If  you  will,  with  the  policies 
of  supp>osedly  enlightened  countries  like 
India,  where  a  rigid  caste  system  baa  op- 
erated for  centuries  with  governmental  sanc- 
tion. 

And  America's  non-white  citizens — I'm 
talking  about  the  overwhelming  majority, 
not  tbe  handful  of  hate-mongerlng  para- 
nolacs  who  get  all  the  publicity — love  and 
respect  and  appreciate  this  country  fully  as 
much  as  its  white  citizens  do.  This  attitude 
reflects,  among  otlxer  things,  the  fact  that 
the  standard  of  living  of  non-whites  in  the 
United  States  la  rising  even  faster  than  that 
of  the  white  population  ...  a  circumstance 
of  which  tbe  non-wblte  community  Is  acute- 
ly aware. 

I  refer  again  to  that  LOOK-Oallup  Stvidy. 
It  shows  that  while  seventy-two  per  cent  of 
all  white  adults  are  optimistic  about  the 
coming  year,  seventy-flve  per  cent  of  the 
non-whites  are  optimistic.  While  flfty-four 
per  cent  of  tbe  whites  expect  a  salary  raise 
next  year,  the  figure  for  non-whites  Is  fifty- 
seven  per  cent.  And  while  sixty-three  per 
cent  of  the  whites  think  It  will  be  easier  or 
Just  as  easy  to  make  ends  meet  In  tbe 
coming  year,  seventy-two  per  cent  of  non- 
whites  have  that  rosy  expectation. 

With  an  outlook  like  that,  the  purveyors  of 
hate  win  fail  miserably  In  their  attempt  to 
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foment  a  clash  between  races  in  the  United 
States  And  the  Racial  Upheaval  Chicken 
Llckens  will  have  to  find  something  else  to 
cackle  about. 

So  will  the  Atomic  Anlhilatlon  Chicken 
Llcken.  This  bird  comes  in  two  varieties. 
There's  the  kind  who  expects  a  giant  H-bomb 
bang  to  obliterate  mankind  in  one  huge 
mushroom  cloud.  And  there's  the  type  who 
sees  destruction  coming  in  the  form  of  slow 
radioactive  poisoning. 

Actually,  there  Is  nothing  new  about  this 
species  of  Chicken  Llcken.  In  one  form  or 
another,  he  has  been  around  since  tbe  first 
slingshot  came  on  the  scene  and  the  nervous 
nelllee  of  the  day  decided  mankind  was 
doomed.  After  all,  with  slingshots  you  could 
wipe  out  whole  populations  from  a  distance. 

Then  came  gunpowder  .  .  .  and  more  hys- 
teria. Later,  the  Swedish  Inventor  Alfred 
Nobel  saw  doomsday  In  dynamite,  while  H.  G. 
Wells  envisioned  it  In  poison  gases  and  bac- 
teriological warfare.  Still  others  saw  catas- 
trophe In  the  stars  and.  clad  In  long  white 
gowns,  they  travelled  hither  and  yon  with 
signs  announcing  tbe  end  of  the  world. 

But  mankind  has  somehow  hung  on,  con- 
founding all  of  the  Chicken  Llckens  through 
thousands  of  years.  And  I  strongly  svispect 
mankind  will  be  around  for  thousands  of 
years  to  come,  still  making  liars  out  of  the 
pitiful  gaggle  of  nitwits,  charlatans  and 
psycopaths   who  prophesy   his   demise. 

I  should  note  in  passing  that  one  sub- 
group of  atom-age  alarmists — the  Strontium 
Ninety  Chicken  Llckens — has  been  phased 
out  of  existence.  Scientists  recently  reported 
that  the  incidence  of  Strontium  Ninety  In 
milk  Is  lower  than  at  any  time  since  1961. 

So  there  goes  another  bugaboo  that  used  to 
scare  the  daylights  out  of  people  but  Is  rarely 
even  remembered  today. 

Needless  to  say.  there  are  many  additional 
kinds  of  Chicken  Llckens  afflicting  our  so- 
ciety. A  whole  poultry  market  full  of  them. 
I  wont  burden  you  with  the  complete  roster, 
but  I  would  like  to  touch  briefly  on  two  other 
sub-species:  the  Moral  Decay  Chicken  Ucken 
and  the  What  Ever  Happened  to  Our  Cher- 
ished Freedoms  Chicken  Llcken. 

The  Moral  Decay  Chicken  Llcken  keeps 
flapping  around  in  a  state  of  agitation  about 
an  of  the  sexual  promiscuity  and  public 
nudity  and  filthy  language  and  drug  addic- 
tion he  keeps  seeing  and  hearing.  My  advice 
to  him  is  to  quit  looking  and  to  quit  listen- 
ing. The  morality  of  today's  Americans — and 
I  include  the  longest-haired  teenagers — is  so 
pure  by  past  standards  as  to  make  even  the 
casual  student  of  history  wonder  what  all 
the  fuss  Is  about.  To  appreciate  Just  bow 
painfully  innocent  our  young  people  are.  all 
one  has  to  do  Is  spend  an  afternoon  reading 
about  the  things  that  went  on  In  ancient 
India,  ancient  Persia,  ancient  China  and 
medieval  Europe,  not  to  mention  good  old 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  These  modem  X- 
rated  movies  are  greasy  kid  stuff  by  compari- 
son. 

And  to  the  What  Ever  Happened  to  Our 
Cherished  Freedoms  Chicken  Llckens,  I 
would  like  to  say  only  this.  If  you  think  we 
have  lost  our  freedom  to  speak  out  in  Amer- 
ica, I  suggest  you  go  to  some  other  coun- 
try— any  other  country — and  say  about  that 
country  and  that  society  some  of  the  things 
you  have  been  saying  about  our  country  and 
otir  society  and  see  how  long  you  stay  out 
of  Jail.  Or  away  from  a  firing  squad  The 
prisons  of  Europe  and  Asia  and  Africa  and 
South  America  are  filled  with  the  kind  of 
people  who  walk  our  streets  today  at  com- 
plete liberty  to  sabotage  our  Institutions  and 
foment  civil  unrest.  So.  please,  belabor  me 
not  about  repression  in  the  United  States. 
We  are  tbe  freest,  fairest,  most  merciful 
country  on  earth  and  you,  Mr.  Chicken 
Llcken,  are  living  proof  of  it. 

One  thing  most  Chicken  Llckens  have  in 
common  is  the  tendency  to  speak  111  of  the 
present,  to  despair  of  the  future  and  to  look 
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back  longingly  to  the  good  old  days  when 
tlie  world  was  such  a  peaceful,  pleasant  and 
all-around  wonderful  place  to  be  alive  In. 

Out  of  curiosity.  I  did  some  checking  to 
find  out  how  good  those  old  days  really  were. 
Take  the  good  old  days  ten  years  ago.  I  got 
out  the  microfilms  of  The  New  York  Times 
for  the  week  of  July  18,  1960,  and  here  are 
some  of  the  front-page  headlines  I  found  in 
that  single  seven-day  t>erlod: 

"Riot  disrupts  Newport  Jazz  Festival; 
Marines  and  Guardsmen  Sent  In"  .  .  .  "Con- 
goleee  Police  Kill  Ten  In  Clash"  .  .  .  "Youths 
Squeezed  by  City  Job  Crisis"  .  .  .  "UJ3.  Files 
Protest  on  Cuban  Seizure  of  Oil  Refineries" 
.  .  .  "Four  Italians  Slain  in  Red-Led  Riot" 
.  .  .  "Belgian  Women  and  Children  Flee  at 
Troops  Rebel  In  Congo  Capital"  .  .  . 
"Khrushchev  Bdakee  Threat  on  Berlin"  .  . 
"Long  Island  Railroad  Shut  Down  as  Union 
Rejects  Governor's  Plan." 

Those  were  tbe  good  old  days  of  1960.  It 
then  occurred  to  me  that  I  hadn't  gone  back 
far  enough.  So  I  re-examined  the  wonderful 
Umee  we  all  had  twenty  years  ago — In  I960. 
That's  tbe  happy  year  sixty  thousand  North 
Koreans  Invaded  South  Korea  and  captured 
tbe  capital  city  in  less  than  a  month.  Tbe 
delightful  year  Puerto  Rican  fanatics  tried  to 
kill  President  Truman.  The  truly  magnlfloent 
year  the  U.S.  Government  bad  to  seize  all 
of  the  railroads  to  prevent  a  strike. 

Or  maybe  I  should  have  gone  back  thirty 
years — to  1940.  Those  were  the  glorious, 
halcyon  days  when  German  saturation 
bombing  destroyed  half  of  London  .  .  .  when 
Japan  invaded  French  Indo-China  .  .  . 
when  the  British  Army  was  almost  annihi- 
lated at  Dimklrk. 

Perhaps  fifty  years  ago  was  tbe  magic 
moment.  Nineteen  twenty.  That's  the  year 
an  anarchist's  bomb  exploded  on  Wall  Street, 
killing  thirty  and  Injuring  hundreds.  The 
year  the  world  viras  Just  beginning  to  recover 
from  a  flu  epidemic  that  mUed  twenty  mil- 
lion people.  Twenty  million  people.  An  ab- 
solutely unbelievable  number  by  today's 
health  standards. 

Or  let's  go  back  a  hundred  years — to  when 
France  and  Germany  were  at  each  other's 
throats  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war  .  .  . 
when  Italy  was  wracked  by  revolution  .  .  . 
when  Black  Friday  hit  the  New  York  stock 
market  .  .  .  when  the  carpetbaggers  were 
pillaging  the  American  South  . .  .  when  rebels 
sacked  Paris,  killing  sixty-seven  hostages 
and  burning  scores  of  public  buildings. 

Or  two  hundred  years  ago  .  .  .  the  time  of 
the  Boston  Massacre. 

Or  three  hundred  years  ago  .  .  .  when  the 
bubonic  plague  swept  Europe,  taking  over 
seventy   thousand  lives   In  London  alone. 

Incidentally,  I  would  recommend  Defoes 
"A  Journal  of  the  Plague  Year"  for  anyone 
who  harbors  the  sligbteet  doubt  that  life 
today  la  infinitely  better  than  It  was  In  the 
so-called  good  old  days.  And  if  you're  too 
squeamish  for  Defoe,  there's  Pierre  Goubert's 
"Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  Twenty  Million 
Frenchmen."  It  tells  about  France  in  tbe 
good  old  Sixteen  Sixties,  when  life  expectancy 
was  twenty-five  and  famine  and  disease  and 
pillage  and  rape  were  the  order  of  the  day. 

No,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  sky  is  not 
falling  If  anything.  It  Is  brighter  snd  bluer 
and  more  full  of  promise  than  It  has  ever 
been  before.  Oh,  of  course,  there  are  oc- 
casional clouds.  There  are  diseases  that  hsve 
not  been  conquered  and  conflicts  between 
nations  that  have  not  been  resolved  and 
poverty  In  some  quarters  that  has  yet  to  be 
alleviated. 

But  none  of  these  problems  Is  as  over- 
whelming as  It  once  was  and  each  is  being 
worked  on  by  dedicated  men  and  women  who 
have  at  their  disposal  tools  that  our  an- 
cestors never  even  dreamed  of. 

Of  course,  we  can't  expect  perfection  over- 
night— even  though  there  are  some  among  us 
who  demand  Instant  Utopia.  And  we  must  be 
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wlUing  to  make  compromises.  We  simply  can- 
not for  example,  have  all  of  the  electric 
^wer  we  need  to  run  our  businesses  and 
Imorove  our  homes  without  cutUng  down 
LTw  trees  to  make  room  for  additional 
Lwer  plants.  And  we  can't  grow  enough 
Cd  to  feed  the  world  vrtthout  using  chemi- 
cals^ to  kill  the  insects  that  otherwise  would 
destroy  that  food. 

Yet  these  are  minor  Inconveniences  at 
most.  Tbe  sky  is  not  falUng.  And  as  I  look 
around  at  this  sky  that  remains  secure  y 
in  Dlace  I  find  It  shining  at  Its  most  brll- 
ant  over  the  nation  that  is  our  home.  A 
nation  so  prosperous  that  even  Its  poor  peo- 
Dle  drive  cars  and  go  on  cruises  and  still 
have  money  left  over  to  send  food  and  cloth - 
ine  to  less  fortunate  lands.  A  nation  so 
oowerful  that  it  can  and  does  go  to  the  aid 
of  countries  overrun  by  aggressive  neighbors. 
A  nation  so  Just  that  it  punishes  its  own 
soldiers  when  they  commit  crimes  against 
humanity.  A  nation  so  secure  and  so  chari- 
Uble  that  it  tolerates  the  shameful  antics 
of  that  pathetic  band  of  anarchists  who  keep 
clamoring  for  its  downfall. 

And  even  our  Chicken  Llckens  are  not  be- 
yond redemption.  There  is  hope  for  them, 
too  I  am  reminded  of  a  statement  made  by 
a  famous  American  who  at  the  time  was 
deep  in  a  trough  of  despondence  and  who 
was  surrounded  by  others  Just  as  despond- 
ent as  he. 

•We  have  no  men  who  are  nt  for  tne 
times,"  be  said  gloomily.  "We  are  deficient 
In  genius,  in  education,  in  travel,  in  for- 
tune, in  everything.  I  feel  unutterable  anxi- 
ety." 

Those  words  were  spoken  over  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  years  ago.  The  speaker  was 
a  Boston  lawyer  named  John  Adams,  soon 
to  become  tbe  second  President  of  the  United 
States.  And  that  country  be  was  so  down- 
hearted about  is  our  country.  I  think  It 
turned  out  Just  fine,  and  this  Is  only  the 
beginning. 


CONGRESS.  PEOPLE  WANT  DETAILS 
OF  PRESIDENT'S  IMAGINATIVE 
BLUEPRINT 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  STAFFORD 


or    VERMONT 


m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  10.  1971 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bold  and  imaginative  proposals  advanced 
by  President  Nixon  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  address  have  been  enthiislastically 
received  by  an  overwhelming  portion  of 
the  Nation's  press.  While  most  commen- 
tators are  properly  reserving  detailed 
comment  until  they  see  the  specifics  of 
the  President's  legislation,  most  also 
agree  that  the  President  has  put  for- 
ward a  revolutionary  and  highly  mean- 
ingful set  of  reforms. 

An  excellent  editorial  on  this  subject 
entitled  "Congress,  People  Want  Details 
of  President's  Imaginative  Blueprint." 
was  printed  recently  by  the  Nashville 
Banner.  I  include  it  in  the  Record: 

DXTAH-S    or    PRESmSNT'S    iMAOrNATTVE    BLXJE- 
PBINT 

In  spirit,  as  In  contents,  President  Nixon's 
"State  of  tbe  Union"  message  last  night  lived 
up  to  Its  advance  billing  of  "new  approaches 
and  new  initiatives."  It  was  bold  and  imagi- 
native— well  based,  as  a  pattern  of  reform 
and  philosophy,  on  administrative  experience 
and  objectives  refined  in  the  two  initial  years 
behind  bim,  and  a  challenge  for  greater  na- 
tional progress  in  the  years  ahead. 
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Candor  demands  the  realistic  assessment 
to  which  detaUs  of  the  program  vrtll  be  sub- 
jected, stUl  bearing  m  mind  the  desirability 
of  the  bulk  of  these  proposals:  a  scrutiny 
which  this  newspaper  hopes  will  center  on 
tbe  means  to  the  ends  stated,  rather  than 
for  formulation  of  an  obstacle  course. 

That  is  to  say  that  In  substantial  measure 
the  objectives  accord  with  the  national 
interest,  and  genuine  progress  for  revltaliza- 
tlon  of  government — as  tbe  President  reit- 
erated it — of,  by,  and  for  tbe  people.  There 
can  be  no  quarrel,  certainly,  with  that. 

His  description  of  the  present  welfare  pro- 
gram as  a  "monstrous  consunUng  outrage  " 
was  apt — and  shared  by  constituents  who 
have  watched  with  shock  and  disgust  as  an- 
nuaUy,  almost  daUy  for  a  generation,  it  has 
become  more  so.  These  have  demanded  real 
reforms.  National  sentiment  applauds  the 
terminology  he  employed  concerning  em- 
phasU  on  a  work  incentive— tbe  suggestion 
of  help  only  for  the  helpless;  but  there  is 
hesitancy  and  some  consternation  in  further 
reference  to  a  "guaranteed  annual  income" 
as  tbe  basis  of  such  a  program.  And  the 
President  would  contemplate  that  in  vain 
unless  the  specifics  spelled  out  are  more  real- 
istic and  palatable  than  the  tentative  ref- 
erences suggest. 

America  does  want  opened  the  doors  to 
further  and  greater  opportunity— to  fulflU 
In  boundless  measure  the  national  dreams 
and  purposes  of  tbe  greatest  governmental 
system,  and  greatest  land  on  earth. 

To  those  open  doors  be  pointed — with  the 
ultimate  objective  tbe  restoration  of  gov- 
ernment to  tbe  hands  of  the  people.  That  is 
not  ft  new  proposal.  It  has  been  his  as  fre- 
quently stated  by  bim  both  in  tbe  presi- 
dential campaign  and  since. 

He  believes,  as  emphasized  in  salient  para- 
graphs of  specific  reference  last  night,  that 
such  can  be  achieved- reversing  the  trend 
of  resources  and  authority  from  local  and 
state  levels  to  Washington — by  enlargement 
and  implementation  of  the  revenue-sharing 
plan.  But  more  than  that,  with  a  boldness 
characteristic  of  the  man,  he  has  advocated 
not  Just  reforms,  but  reorganization  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  reduce  its  excess 
weight  and  ciimbersome  bureaucratic  Irre- 
sponsibility. And  while  he  leaves  that  chal- 
lenge to  Congress  to  alter  the  legislative 
structure,  be  tieglns  a  movement  for  drastic 
overhaul  and  departmental  reduction  in  the 
Executive  branch. 

In  tbe  area  of  profound  human  interest, 
tbe  welfare  reforms  he  seeks  woiUd  include 
improved  health  care — the  ideal  objective  a 
system  of  applied  resources  to  that  end 
which  woxUd  make  America  not  only  tbe 
wealthiest,  but  the  healthiest,  land  on  earth. 
To  that  worthy  end,  too,  be  proposes  a 
major  increase  in  federal  aid  to  medical 
schools  "to  greatly  increase  the  number  of 
doctors  and  other  health  personnel" — obvi- 
ously inclusive  of  greater  research  facilities 
in  that  realm.  Such  federal  grants  as  origi- 
nally provided  were  reduced  and  almost 
eUmlnated  by  action  of  Congress  Itself.  With 
accent  on  the  research  needed.  President 
Nixon  has  stipulated  an  extra  $100  mUllon 
to  help  find  a  cancer  cure. 

That  can  be  done.  It  is  an  emancipation 
which  every  right- thinking  American  will 
adopt  as  the  worthiest  of  objectives  on  tbe 
part  of  a  people  whose  scientific  skill  Is 
second  to  none. 

He  wants  tbe  Federal  Government  to  do  its 
part  resp>ecting  environmental  excellence — 
the  right  of  the  people  with  their  own  help 
to  live  in  a  world  of  clean  air  and  water.  He 
wants  more  parks  and  open  areas  for  the  peo- 
ple to  enjoy — ^preserving  a  great  national 
heritage. 

He  believes  in  the  capacity  of  tbe  nation,  a 
free  enterprise  system,  to  work  its  way  out 
of  tbe  inflationary  problem  which  be  In- 
herited, and  whose  pace  be  has  arrested.  Con- 
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ceming  that  be  has  pointed  to  signs  of 
progress.  Nevertheless,  he  sees  a  duty  for 
responsible  spending  on  the  federal  govern- 
ment's part,  and  has  called  for  an  expansion- 
ary budget. 

That  is  something  both  he.  and  responsi- 
ble congressional  leaders,  would  have  to 
watch  carefully — vrith  facilities  of  restraint 
to  avert  tbe  excesses  that  in  the  past  have 
ensued  by  the  liberal  motivation  of  spend 
and  spend,  tax  and  tax,  elect  and  elect.  He 
knows  the  dangers  of  that. 

Obviotisly  vrtth  tbe  scope  of  such  a  mes- 
sage and  program  addressed  to  what  he  has 
called  a  "New  American  Revolution — a 
Peaceful  Revolution, "  there  are  details  con- 
cerning whose  instant  practicality,  or  desir- 
ability, questions  arise.  They  are  questions 
with  which  to  deal  forthrlgbtly,  with  a  view 
to  the  total  and  long-range  national  wel- 
fare. And  on  that  basis,  with  non-partisan 
treatment,  they  can  be  resolved. 

The  President  can  look  with  pride  on 
progress  made  in  tbe  two  years  Just  closed, 
on  the  program  of  deescalatlng  a  war — and 
strengthening  the  nation  with  regard  to  both 
domestic  and  foreign  policy. 

No  such  sweeping  program  at  the  federal 
level  has  been  enunciated  by  any  President 
since  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  memorable  ac- 
ceptance speech  at  Philadelphia  in   1936. 

In  terms  of  vision,  and  sensitivity  to  the 
enduring  Interests  of  the  people  of  tbe 
United  States — enhancing  the  American 
dream  without  sacrificing  Its  purpose — it 
was  Richard  M.  Nixon  at  bis  best. 


CRIME  SHOULD  NOT  BE  CONDONED 

HON.  BIU  ARCHER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTAnVES 

Wednesday,  February  10, 1971 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
February  issue  of  Fortune  magazine 
there  is  a  perceptive  review  by  Sidney 
Hook  of  the  recently  published  book: 
"Crime  in  America,"  authored  by  former 
Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark. 

In  his  review.  Professor  Hook  explores 
Mr.  Clark's  central  thesis  that  responsi- 
bility for  crime  lies  not  with  criminals 
but  with  society.  As  Mr.  Hook  shows, 
things  are  not  quite  that  simple. 

I  include  Mr.  Hook's  review  in  the 
Record. 

[Prom  Fortune  Magazine,  February  19711 
A  Sentimintai.  Vibw  or  Crime 
(By  Sidney  Hook) 
There  can  hardly  be  many  adult  Ameri- 
cans, no  matter  how  remote  from  the  high- 
ways of  life,  who  are  not  by  now  aware  that 
crime  is  a  major  national  problem.  Accord- 
ingly, It  was  to  be  expected  that  a  book 
on  crime  by  a  former  Attorney  General  of 
the  U.S.  would  attract  a  lot  of  attention, 
and  such  has  Indeed  been  tbe  case  with 
Ramsey  Clark's  Crime  in  America  (Simon  & 
Schustier).  It  Is  an  extraordinary  book — in 
content,  in  style,  and  in  tbe  uncritical  plau- 
dits it  has  so  far  received.  Were  a  reader  to 
pick  it  up  unaware  of  tbe  author's  identity, 
be  would  regard  It  as  tbe  effusions  of  a 
naive  and  sentimental  social  worker  rather 
than  the  sober  reflections  of  a  man  who  for 
a  time  was  the  nation's  principal  law-en- 
forcement officer. 

The  basic  theme  of  tbe  book  is  that  re- 
sponsibility for  most  crime  lies  not  with 
the  criminals  but  with  society,  and  more 
speciflcaUy  that  poverty  U  the  main  cause 
of  crime.  The  basic  solution  of  the  crime 
problem  is  therefore  economic.  We  must  re- 
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form  loclety.  We  mxut  "contain  our  acqulsl* 
tlTO  Instinct"  and  relegate  "selflshneae"  to 
the  p«Mt.  Our  failure  to  do  all  thli  Is  at- 
tributed to  deficiencies  of  our  will.  But  the 
American  character  In  which  the  American 
win  U  rooted  has  been  as  much  determined 
by  its  social  and  pbjrtlcal  environment  as 
the  character  of  criminals  by  their  environ- 
ment. The  criminal,  it  nevertheless  appears. 
Is  not  morally  responsible  for  his  actions, 
while  society — an  abstraction  that  stands  for 
the  rest  of  us — is  responsible 

The  old  and  overly  simple  thesis  that  most 
crime  la  caused  by  economic  deprivation  Is 
dUBcult  to  prove.  First  of  all,  It  Is  based  on 
statistical  correlations  that  cannot  by  them- 
selves establish  causal  connections.  Second. 
as  economic  conditions  have  improved,  crime 
rates  have  increased  instead  of  decreasing. 
Third,  at  any  economic  level,  the  behavior 
of  most  Individuals  is  not  criminal.  There 
must,  therefore,  be  some  other  factors  at 
work. 

The  prevention  and  control  of  crime,  al- 
tbou^  guided  of  course  by  what  we  think 
we  know,  do  not  have  to  wait  upon  full 
elucidation  of  the  multiple  causes  oif  crime, 
anymore  than  the  control  of  population  has 
to  wait  upon  full  elucidation  of.  and  agree- 
ment upon,  all  the  causes  that  make  for  over- 
population. Thoee  who.  in  either  matter, 
keep  Insisting  that  we  devote  all  attention 
to  the  "real"  or  "true"  or  "underlying"  causes 
perform  a  double  disservice.  They  not  only 
ovanlinpllfy  complex  and  subtle  questions 
of  causation,  but  also  Impede  and  undermine 
Imperfect  but  nonetheless  worthwhile  efforts 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  actual  harm  being 
done. 

Ramsey  Clark  ranges  over  the  entire  field 
of  crime  Including  the  methods  of  detection 
and  the  procedures  of  arrest,  parole,  and  cor- 
rections. At  every  point  he  displays  a  heart- 
warming and  commendable  interest  in  the 
hximan  rights  of  criminals — but  ilas.  little 
concern  for  the  human  rights  of  their  vic- 
tims. The  fundamental  weakness  of  his 
analysis  Is  his  failure  to  realize  that  there  are 
conflicts  >X  human  rights,  and  that  the  re- 
quirements of  wise  decision  making  impose 
an  order  of  priority.  In  the  long  run.  were 
crime  totally  abolished  In  Clark's  Utopia,  the 
human  rights  of  all  would  be  safeguarded: 
but  In  the  succession  of  short  runs  that  con- 
stitute the  continuing  present,  we  must  often 
choose  between  the  rights  of  the  potential 
criminal  and  the  rights  of  his  potential  vic- 
tims. In  a  period  when  the  number  a<  violent 
crimes  is  rising  rapidly,  when  In  almost  every 
large  city  citizens  fear  to  leave  their  homes 
at  night,  it  is  psychologically  unrealistic  as 
well  as  morally  unjustifiable  to  expect  the 
potential  victims  of  criminal  behavior  to 
give  priority  to  the  human  rights  of  crim- 
inals If  these  confilot  with  their  own  rights. 

Clark's  failure  to  face  up  to  the  necessity 
for  hard  choices  in  the  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  crime  results  In  a  shocking  absence 
of  common  sense.  "There  Is  no  conflict  be- 
tween liberty  and  safety."  he  declares.  "We 
will  have  both,  or  nedttoer.''  This  Is  sheer 
balderdash.  In  many  situations,  liberty  and 
safety  are  Inversely  related.  If  plane  pas- 
sengers were  free  to  carry  anything  they 
please  In  their  baggage  and  en]oy  freedom 
from  search,  the  safety  of  passengers  In  thla 
age  Of  hijacking  would  be  correspondingly 
reduced.  The  safety  of  a  trafllc  system  de- 
pends upon  restriction  of  motorists'  free- 
dom to  drive  in  any  lane  or  at  any  speed  they 
please.  Clark  himself,  with  characteristic  In- 
consistency, urges  that.  In  the  Interest  of 
safety  and  crime  prevention,  we  severely 
abridge  the  freedom  to  acquire  handguns 
and  other  lethal  weapons. 

The  uncritical  use  of  large  abstractions 
leads  Clark  to  positions  that  are  little  short 
of  bizarre.  He  reiterates  again  and  again 
that  the  end  of  law  Is  Justice.  But  surely 
this  ts  not  the  only  end  of  law,  or  always 
the   most   important    Uost   philosophers  of 
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law  consider  other  ends  to  be  at  least  as  im- 
portant: security  (or  reliability)  and  the 
ordered  regulation  of  human  affairs,  so  that 
human  beings,  knowing  what  to  expect,  can 
arrange  their  lives  and  business  iu:cordlngly. 

If  Justice  were  the  sole  end  of  law,  then 
many  of  the  procedural  safeguards  that 
shield  the  criminal  from  prosecution — and 
in  defense  of  which  Clark  Is  rightly  vehe- 
ment— would  have  to  be  "Stoandoned.  For 
example,  If  conclusive  evldenc^  of  a  de- 
fendant's guilt  has  been  acquired  without 
a  proper  search  warrant.  Justice  in  the  case 
would  certainly  require  that  the  evidence 
be  admitted.  And  the  privilege  against  self- 
incrimination.  It  has  often  been  pointed  out. 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ends  of  Justice, 
for  It  Is  more  often  a  shelter  for  the  guilty 
than  a  shield  for  the  innocent.  One  may 
of  course  say.  as  Blackstone  did.  "It  is  bet- 
ter that  ten  guUty  persons  escape  than  one 
Innocent  suffer."  But  no  one  can  say  this  In 
the  name  of  justice. 

Clark's  prejudices  and  one-sidedness  are 
also  manifest  in  his  case  against  creation 
of  a  national  police  force  in  this  country. 
(The  FBI.  Is  primarily  an  investigative 
agency.)  The  idea  deserves  fairer  treatment 
than  he  gives  It.  He  contends  that  concen- 
tration of  police  power  would  pose  a  threat 
to  liberty.  He  believes  in  the  dominance 
of  local  law  enforcement,  although  m  some 
areas  of  our  country  it  Is  local  law  enforce- 
ment that  has  violated  the  basic  rights  of 
citizens,  especially  minorities.  Nor  is  citizen 
participation  in  local  law  enforcement  the 
unmixed  blessing  Clark  apparenUy  thinks 
it  Is.  The  lynch  mobe  and  vigilante  parties 
of  yesteryear  were  made  up  of  local  citizens 
Insisting  on  participation  In  law  enforce- 
ment. And  It  certainly  cannot  be  argued 
that  In  recent  years  local  law  enforcement 
ba«  adequately  protected  the  citlzeiuy 
against  criminal  outrage. 

It  seems  at  least  possible  that  a  federal 
police  force  could  be  coordinated  with  local 
police  In  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  the  danger 
of  concentration  of  power  and  at  the  same 
time  afford  all  ciUzens  greater  protection 
of  the  laws.  But  Clark  disregards  the  possi- 
bility. He  does  not  even  ask.  much  less 
examine,  the  central  question  of  whether, 
granting  all  the  difficulties,  dangers,  and 
potential  corruption  in  both  local  and  fed- 
eral police  authorities,  it  would  be  easier 
to  cope  with  them  If  we  had  a  central  police 
agency 

Clark  makes  some  sound  points,  to  be  sure. 
He  U  certainly  right  in  contending  that  we 
should  put  more  effort  and  resources  into 
rehabilitation  of  imprisoned  criminals.  And 
he  U  certainly  right  that  speedier  trials  would 
be  more  effective  than  harsher  punishments 
in  reducing  the  incidence  of  crime.  The 
book's  merits,  however,  are  outbfJanced  by 
faulty  thinking  and  ritualistic  rhetoric. 
Clark  speaks  eloquently  of  J\istlce,  of  human 
dignity,  and  of  reverence  for  life,  but  his 
words  have  a  hollow  ring  because  they  are 
combined  with  Judgments,  exhortations,  and 
scmetlnaes  insinuations  that  are  incompatible 
with  elementary  fairness.  It  is  possible,  for 
example,  to  criticize  the  arguments  for  pre- 
ventive detention  of  repeated  offenders  or 
far  limitations  upwn  abuse  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment,  without  smearing  those  who 
hold  such  views  as  demagogues.  (In  a  con- 
trasting spirit,  Clark  refers  to  the  Black 
Panthers  and  the  Weathermen  as  "poor  and 
unpopular  groups  and  individuals"  who 
might  siiffer  from  preventive-detention 
laws.) 

THX    UCAOtNAXT    SHTTODKB 

On  the  whole.  Crime  in  America  holds  the 
police  up  to  obloquy.  One  geU  the  impres- 
sion, indeed,  that  the  country  has  more  to 
fear  from  its  police  (who.  of  course,  are  not 
undeserving  of  criticism)  than  from  lU 
criminals.  "A  major  portion  of  the  Amerlciua 
public,  for  a  varlsty  of  reasons."  Clark  tsUs 
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us,  "feels  a  little  shudder  when  a  squad  ew 
goes  by." 

On  the  basis  of  my  own  experience— m 
one  born  and  raised  In  a  big-city  slum,  t 
lifelong  city  dweller,  and  a  visitor  to  many  of 
the  nation's  large  metropolitan  centers— i 
doubt  that  Ramsey  Clark  knows  what  a  "ma- 
jor portion  of  the  American  public"  feels. 
There  have  been  times  In  the  past,  to  be 
sure,  when  activist  radicals  were  harried  bv 
municipal  ordinances.  But  today  the  police 
squad  car  Is  usually  welcomed  as  a  sign  of 
safety.  The  most  common  cc«nplalnt  about 
the  police  I  have  recently  heard  from  peo- 
ple who  live  in  cities  (as  opposed  to  people 
who  write  t>ooks  about  city  problems)  is  that 
there  are  not  enough  policemen  around. 

Typical  of  Clark's  book  as  a  whole  Is  Um 
final  sentence  (flnal,  that  Is.  If  we  disregard 
a  hectic,  italicized  Epilogue).  "Our  greatest 
need,"  It  runs,  "is  reverence  for  life — mere 
life,  all  life — life  as  an  end  In  Itself."  Uks 
many  other  dubious  assertions  In  Crime  in 
America,  this  seems  vaguely  appealing  on 
a  flrst,  hurried  reading.  But  on  scrutiny,  it 
Is  a  dangerously  muddled  sentiment.  Devo- 
tion to  life  as  an  end  in  Itself  Is  incom- 
patible with,  among  many  other  things,  the 
passionate  devotion  to  Justice  that  Clark  also 
urges  upon  us.  Whoever  glorifies  "mere  Ufe, 
all  life"  is  evading  the  necessity  for  makiaf 
the  distinctions  that  are  required  for  a  life 
worthy  of  man. 
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HON.  ROBERT  G.  STEPHENS,  JR. 

or    OXOBGLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  February  10.  1971 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 27.  1971.  the  Honorable  David  M. 
Kennedy.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
made  an  address  In  my  home  of  Athens, 
Oa.,  before  the  Georgia  Association  of 
Broadcasters.  At  the  invitation  of  Dr. 
Worth  McDougald,  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Radio-TV-Fllm  of  the  Henry  W. 
Grady  School  of  Journalism  In  Athens, 
I  attended  this  session  of  the  broad- 
casters and  heard  the  address  of  the  Sec- 
retary. The  remarks  he  made  were  im- 
portant and  timely  and  I  insert  them  in 
the  RkcoRD  for  a  wider  circulation  in 
America. 

This  address  was  given  as  one  of  the 
last  public  appearances  of  Mr.  Kennedy 
before  his  pending  retirement  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  the  assumption 
of  his  new  responsibility  with  the  admin- 
istration. I  am  glad  his  abilities  will  con- 
tinue to  be  used  In  serving  the  United 
States  in  an  ofiQcial  capacity. 

The  remarks  follow: 

Addrxss  bt  DAvm  M.  Kknnzbt 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  today 
Recent  decades  have  seen  an  mdustrlal 
transformation  of  your  region.  And  now  » 
new  and  progressive  spirit  U  broadening 
areas  of  opportunity  for  all  of  your  citizens. 
Any  visitor  senses  and  respects  the  vsit 
strides  your  region  has  been  making.  'Hiers 
are  lessons  here  for  all  of  us  to  learn.  To- 
day, however,  I  will  be  concerned  primarily 
with  national  economic  events. 

This  Is  the  time  of  year  In  Washington 
when  major  decisions  are  t>eing  made  on 
economic  and  financial  poUcy.  President 
Nixon  has  already  pointed  the  way  with  m» 
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itirrlng  SUte  of  the  Union  Message.  But  the 
Piesident's  Economic  and  Budget  Messages 
Are  still  to  come.  There  la.  therefore,  an  In- 
terlude during  which  the  remarks  of  any 
Administration  official  on  the  economic  and 
ftnancUl  situation  must  be  pitched  In  a 
minor  key. 

There  ts  also  the  complication  that  It  Is 
sometimes  difficult  to  remember  exactly 
which  of  the  budgetary  and  financial  num- 
bers are  suitable  lot  mention  in  public  com- 
pany, and  which  are  still  marked  for  future 
release.  Indeed,  this  is  a  time  of  year  when 
one  can  speak  more  freely  the  less  one  knows 
of  the  actual  facts.  My  problem  today  is  In- 
creased since  your  business — at  which  I  know 
you  are  very  good— Is  getting  news  and 
broadcasting  it.  You  will  understand,  there- 
fore, why  my  remarks  must  be  fairly  gen- 
eral and  without  any  news  breaks  of  the 
ton  that  sfjmeUmes  generate  a  lively  in- 
terest. 

There  are  perhaps  some  compensations. 
Preoccupation  with  numbers  or  technical 
details  may  tend  at  times  to  divert  ovir  at- 
tention from  larger  Issues  that  vrtll  be  of 
enduring  significance.  Today,  1  would  like 
to  review  with  you  one  of  those  larger  eco- 
nomic issues — Infiatlon  and  the  progress  we 
have  made  in  dealing  with  It.  I  will  take  a 
look  back  over  my  two  years  m  the  Treas- 
»iry— not  in  terms  of  the  full  range  of  those 
activities  for  that  would  be  a  major  under- 
taking, but  simply  In  terms  of  the  infiatlon 
problem. 

When  this  Administration  took  ofllce  two 
years  ago  the  Nation  was  faced  with  extreme- 
ly serious  infiatlonary  pressures.  An  upsurge 
In  Federal  defense  spending  after  mld-1965 
was  piled  on  top  of  sharply  rising  Federal 
spending  for  nondefense  purposes.  The  econ- 
omy was  already  moving  toward  full  employ- 
ment until  its  own  momentum  and  this  extra 
stimulus  was  too  much.  Total  demand  quick- 
ly became  excessive  and  Infiatlon  for  a  time 
took  on  its  classic  form:  too  much  money 
chasing  too  few  goods. 

The  error  in  policy  during  the  mld-1960'8 
was  the  failure  to  pay  for  the  sharply  ex- 
panded defense  effort  through  a  curtailment 
of  Federal  spending  increases  for  nondefense 
purposes,  or  an  increase  In  taxes.  This  fail- 
ure to  cut  expenditures  or  raise  taxes  placed 
an  excessive  burden  on  monetary  policy. 
Tight  money  Inevitably  became  the  order  of 
the  day.  Belatedly  at  mld-1968,  a  Ux  Increase 
was  finally  passed  In  the  form  of  the  10  per- 
cent siurcharge.  By  then,  however,  a  very 
strong  mfiatlonary  momentum  had  built  up, 
and  a  move  toward  monetary  ease  In  the 
second  half  of  1968  had  subsequently  to  be 
reversed. 

In  early  1969  there  were  two  basic  policy 
alternatives:  continue  an  Inflation-generat- 
ing policy  despite  its  short-term  distortions 
and  long-run  risks;  or,  apply  sufficient  eco- 
nomic restraint  to  cool  down  the  economy 
and  check  the  trend  toward  chronic  Infla- 
tion. The  latter,  and  more  responsible,  alter- 
native was  chosen.  The  chances  were  that 
the  application  of  economic  restraint  would 
cause  considerable  temporary  pain  and  hard- 
ship, but  the  alternative  of  caving  in  to  In- 
flaUon  was  still  less  attractive — Indeed,  It 
did  not  deserve,  or  receive,  serious  considera- 
tion. 

We  chose,  therefore,  to  deal  directly  with 
the  problem  and  imposed  restraints  on  Fed- 
eral spending,  the  basic  cause  of  Inflation. 
Between  flscal  I96S  and  fiscal  1968,  total 
Federal  outlays  had  risen  by  about  •60  bil- 
lion. To  be  sure,  national  defense  outlays 
rose  by  about  $31  billion  of  that  total.  But 
Federal  nondefense  outlays  rose  nearly  as 
much,  by  more  than  $29  billion.  In  three 
short  years,  total  Federal  outlays  rose  by  60 
percent  and  nondefense  outlays  by  more 
than  40  percent.  Small  wonder  that  the  econ- 
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omy    turned    onto    a    sharply    inflationary 
course. 

In  the  next  two  fiscal  years,  national  de- 
fer»e  outlays  were  flattened  out  and  we 
applied  tight  restraint  on  Federal  nondefense 
spending.  Total  Federal  outlays  were  held  to 
a  rise  of  about  5  percent  a  year,  in  contrast 
to  about  16  percent  a  year  in  the  1965-1968 
period.  This  move  to  flscal  restraint  was  sup- 
plemented during  much  of  1969  by  monetary 
restraint.  The  money  supply  had  grown  at 
more  than  7Vi  percent  in  1968.  The  rate  of 
monet«U7  growth  was  cut  back  to  3  percent 
in  1969  with  very  little  growth  occiirrlng 
after  midyear. 

The  application  of  restraint  was  successful 
In  removing  excess  demand — the  basic  and 
original  cause  of  the  inflationary  problem. 
By  late  1969  and  early  1970.  total  spending— 
both  private  and  public — was  back  within 
the  potential  productive  capacity  of  the 
economy  for  the  first  time  since  1965. 

As  we  know  all  too  weU,  this  did  not 
signal  a  quick  end  to  Inflation.  The  sucoeas- 
ful  application  of  restraint  did,  however, 
remove  the  basic  caxise  of  Inflation — excess 
demand — and  created  an  environment  within 
which  remaining  inflationary  pressures  could 
gradually  diminish. 

Current  inflationary  difficulties,  laaefuUy 
described  as  "cost-push",  are  a  lagged  re- 
sponse to  the  earlier  excess  demand.  One 
of  the  basic  distortions  of  the  inflationary 
process  occurs  In  the  wage-price  area.  Prices 
will  very  often  outrun  wage  Increases  in  the 
very  early  stages  of  an  inflation.  But  this 
soon  leads  to  higher  wage  demands  thus 
pushing  up  coets.  Profit  margins  narrow 
unless  a  business  Is  able  to  pass  on  wage 
increases  in  the  form  of  price  Increases.  To 
the  extent  that  price  increases  are  passed  on, 
further  wage  increases  are  likely  to  be  de- 
manded, and  so  on.  The  situation  Is  aggra- 
vated by  the  fact  that  total  productivity — 
output  per  manhour — ^tends  to  faU  off  tem- 
porarily when  demand  is  restrained  and  out- 
put grows  more  slowly.  Wages  and  prices  may 
continue  their  upward  and  self-defeating 
spiral  for  a  considerable  period  of  time — even 
after  demand  has  been  cut  back. 

There  are,  however,  clear  signs  of  improve- 
ment in  the  Inflationary  situation  despite 
the  continuing  pressures  from  the  cost  side. 
Consumer  prices  rose  at  about  a  6  percent 
annual  rate  In  the  second  half  of  1969  and 
the  first  half  of  1970.  The  Increase  since 
mld-1970  has  been  closer  to  4>4  percent. 
Wholesale  prices  rose  about  a  2  percent  an- 
nxial  rate  In  the  second  half  of  1970  and  were 
virtually  flat  by  the  end  of  the  year.  In  the 
second  half  of  1969  they  were  growing  at 
more  than  a  4  percent  rate.  More  sensitive — 
If  less  comprehensive — price  measures  show 
even  greater  Improvement.  For  example,  late 
this  month  an  Index  of  Industrial  raw  ma- 
terials prices  was  more  than  10  percent  be- 
low the  level  of  a  year  earlier.  In  general, 
those  prices  that  react  quickly  to  changes 
in  demand,  or  reflect  special  supply  con- 
ditions, have  been  reacting  about  on  sched- 
ule. 

But  there  are  also  some  areas  In  which 
prices  and  coets  continue  to  rise  at  a  dis- 
turbing rate.  Recognition  of  the  complexity 
and  difficulty  of  the  problem  has  been  clear- 
ly reflected  In  the  Administration's  antl-ln- 
flatlonary  policies  In  the  wage-price  area. 
Wage-price  controls  were  ruled  out  from  the 
flrst.  So-called  "Incomes  policies"  In  which 
government  determines,  or  tries  to  deter- 
mine, the  various  Income  shares  going  to 
different  groups  In  the  economy  have  not 
worked  successfully  In  foreign  coimtrles.  Ef- 
forts In  tills  country  during  part  of  the  1960's 
with  the  less  formal  guldepoets  approach 
were  hardly  crowned  with  success. 

The  present  Administration  has  proceeded 
cautiously  In  the  wage-price  area,  recognlz- 
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ing  that  there  are  no  panaceas.  The  stub- 
bom  nature  of  the  inflation  problem  has 
made  a  pragmatic  approach  the  only  feasi- 
ble one.  Last  summer  President  Nixon  estab- 
lished the  "Inflation  alerts"  and  a  Produc- 
tivity Ootnmlsslon.  More  recently  there  has 
been  some  Intensification  of  the  govern- 
ment's efforts  In  the  wage-price  field.  Fur- 
ther speclflc  steps  may  be  required  within 
the  framework  outlined  by  the  President.  In 
the  last  analysis,  government  does  have  an 
Inescapable  responsibility  for  the  control  of 
Infiatloti.  The  only  question  Is  how  that  re- 
sponsibility can  beet  be  met  without  harm- 
fully Impinging  upon  the  private  decision- 
making process. 

Inflation  will  svirely  remain  a  problem  for 
some  time  to  come.  But  the  crucially  Im- 
portant steps  ti  bring  it  under  control  have 
already  been  taken.  Therefore,  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy  have  move^  into  a  new 
phase.  There  is  a  need  now  for  a  re-expanslon 
of  the  economy  to  reduce  unemployment  and 
raise  output.  It  Is  sometimes  argued  that  to 
re-expand  the  economy  before  the  last  ves- 
tiges of  Infiatlon  are  removed  may  risk  a 
return  to  earlier  rates  of  price  increase.  It 
Is  important  to  recognize  the  risks  of  Infla- 
tion but  not  to  exaggerate  them. 

The  ctirrent  inflation — coexisting  with  an 
appreciable  amount  of  unemployment — la  a 
cost-push  Inflation  and  primarily  takes  the 
form  of  a  distorted  relationship  between 
money  wages  and  productivity.  During  the 
period  1960-1965,  compensatlDn  per  man- 
hour  (money  wages  plus  fringe  beneflts) 
rose  at  an  average  of  a  little  over  4  percent 
a  year.  Productivity  rose  only  a  little  less 
than  4  percent  a  year  and  unit  labor  costs 
were  very  nearly  constant  as  were  the  whole- 
sale prices  of  industrial  commodities.  In 
sharp  contrast  In  1969,  the  rise  In  com- 
pensation exceeded  7  percent,  productivity 
rose  only  fractionally,  and  unit  labor  costs 
rose  61^  percent.  But  during  1970,  a  better 
productivity  trend  began  to  emerge  after  the 
flrst  quarter  with  productivity  gains  at  more 
than  a  4  percent  annual  rate.  Fourth  quar- 
ter flgures,  when  available,  may  be  distorted 
by  the  General  Motors  strike. 

Past  experience  suggests  that  as  the  econ- 
omy expands  productivity  gains  well  above 
the  normal  may  be  achieved  for  a  consider- 
able period  of  time.  Also,  money  compen- 
sation can — and  ahould — rise  less  rapidly  as 
the  rate  of  price  advance  declines.  Thus  the 
existing  gap  between  money  wages  and  pro- 
ductivity can  be  narrowed  from  both  sides. 

Paradoxically,  a  fairly  brisk  expansion 
might  do  more  to  relieve  upward  cost  pres- 
stires  than  a  halting  and  incomplete  one. 
Too  slow  a  pace  of  expansion  would  mean 
sluggish  Improvement  In  productivity  and 
perhaps  very  little  relief  from  "cost-push" 
pressures.  Once  excess  demand  has  been  re- 
moved for  an  appreciable  period  of  time, 
there  is  little  point  in  keeping  the  economy 
In  a  sluggish  state.  The  key  to  restoration  of 
balance  In  costs  and  prices  In  the  existing 
situation  is  a  strong  productive  expansion, 
but  one  that  stays  within  the  extreme  outer 
limits  of  capacity  and  does  not  return  us 
to  a  condition  of  excess  demand.  This  Is 
the  path  along  whloh  eoonamlc  policy  will 
be  seeking  to  direct  the  economy  over  the 
next  year  or  two. 

The  main  policy  tools  are  flscal  and  mone- 
tary policy.  Responsibility  for  determining 
the  appropriate  course  of  monetary  policy  is 
properly  that  of  the  Federal  Reserve.  I  wlU 
conflne  my  attention,  therefore,  to  the  role 
that  flacal  policy  will  be  called  upon  to  play. 
As  I  have  already  indicated,  fiscal  policy 
moved  In  a  restraining  direction  in  1969,  pri- 
marily throiigh  very  close  restraint  on  Fed- 
eral nondefense  expenditures.  That  restraint 
was  a  shor1>run  Imperative  If  excess  demand 
Inflation  were  to  be  checked.  But  now  with 
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tbe  economy  moving  Into  the  phase  of  tteady 
expansion,  there  Is  a  need  for  a  budgetary 
rule  which  wlU  arold  excessive  spending  yet 
help  to  BtabUlza  the  economy. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  principle  of  annual 
balance  In  the  Federal  budget  Is  a  defective 
guide  In  terms  of  the  stability  of  the  econ- 
omy. Por  example,  when  tbe  economy  slows 
down  and  tax  revenues  fall  off  the  Federal 
budget  runs  a  deficit.  Efforts  to  restore  budg- 
et balance  quickly  by  raising  taxes  and  cut- 
ting expenditure,  would  simply  drive  the 
economy  down  further  and  be  seLf-defeatlng. 

Yet  we  cannot  safely  abandon  all  connec- 
tion between  Federal  spending  and  taxes, 
leaving  each  year?*  budget  decisions  to  be 
made  on  an  od  ^loe  basis  depending  solely 
upon  whether  the  economy  seems  to  need 
a  stimulant  or  a  depressant.  In  the  last  anal- 
ysis, the  best  test  of  the  worth  whlleness  of 
any  particular  amount  of  Federal  spending  is 
a  democratically  determined  wllllngneas  on 
the  part  of  the  public  to  pay  at  least  that 
much  In  taxes. 

In  an  effort  to  retain  this  crucial  control 
over  the  growth  of  Federal  spending  without 
compromising  the  ability  of  the  budget  to 
help  stabilize  the  economy.  President  Nixon 
has  advanced  a  full  employment  budget  rule. 
The  rule  is  that  save  in  exceptional  circum- 
stances Federal  budget  outlays  should  not 
exceed  the  amount  of  revenue  the  economy 
would  produce  when  operating  at  full  em- 
ployment. 

In  the  current  situation  with  the  economy 
temporarily  well  below  full  employment,  an 
actual  budget  deficit  is  acceptable  as  a  part 
of  the  program  to  promote  economic  stabil- 
ity. But  there  should  be  some  objective  guide 
to  the  maximum  expenditures  that  might  be 
contemplated  without  departing  from  the 
principle  of  long-run  budgetary  stability.  The 
revenues  that  would  be  generated  at  full  em- 
ployment provide  such  a  guide. 

It  is  worth  emphasising  that  this  rule 
Mts  an  upper  limit  on  Federal  spending,  but 
does  not  specify  an  amount  by  which  Fed- 
erml  expenditures  should  necessarily  increase 
year  In  and  year  out.  If  Federal  spending 
oan  be  held  belo>w  this  limit  while  meeting 
tiTfent  national  needs,  then  tax  reductions 
or  retirement  of  the  Federal  debt  would  b« 
In  order. 

Suitably  employed  the  full  employment 
budget  concept  may  become  a  valuable  and 
widely  accepted  tool  of  budget  planning. 
Certainly  one  hopes  that  this  will  prove  to 
be  the  case.  In  any  event,  however,  this  con- 
cept will  In  no  way  supplant  or  substitute 
for  our  regular  and  accepted  ways  of  ar- 
riving at  the  budget  totals.  It  wUl  simply 
provide  an  approxlmAte  guide  in  arriving  at 
an  overail  Federal  expenditure  total  conaist- 
•nt  with  tiM  naeda  of  tb«  economic  altua- 
tloo. 

In  oonoantratlng  today  upon  the  inflation 
problem  and  the  emerging  expansion,  I  have 
singled  out  but  one  aspect  of  our  domestic 
problems.  9tlU.  a  strong  productive  domes- 
tic economy  with  relaUvely  stable  prices  will 
be  the  foundation  upon  which  much  of  our 
future  progren  In  many  directions  will  In- 
evitably come  to  rest. 

The  strength  and  persistence  of  recent 
Inflationary  pressures  should  serve  as  a  re- 
minder to  aU  of  US  bow  Important  it  is  to 
avoid  sxoeaslvs  Fidsral  spsndlng  and  a  de- 
atabtllatng  Federal  budget.  Thsre  are  limits 
to  how  fast  w*  can  fores  the  pace  of  eco- 
aanlc  expansion  and  limits  to  bow  much  the 
Wti&umX  sector  can  do. 

The  poUoles  of  the  last  two  years  bavs  set 
*hs  stags  for  szpanaloa  of  the  economy.  The 
task  now  will  be  to  tnaurs  that  tbe  expan- 
sioa  proceeds  at  a  brisk  but  orderly  pace, 
without  return  to  the  heavy  inflattonary 
pressures  of  recent  years. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

LEAD  POISONING 


HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 

or    tUkRXU^HD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  10.  1971 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  most  siRniflcant  development  for  the 
children  of  Innerclty  America  which  was 
reported  on  Sunday  in  the  New  York 
Times. 

I  have  been  deeply  concerned  by  the 
tragic  high  Incidence  of  lead  poisoning 
which  continues  in  my  city  and  In  the 
large  urban  areas  of  this  Nation.  In 
Baltimore  we  have  been  attempting  to 
screen  young  children  who  might  be  sub- 
ject to  lead  poisoning  from  old  paint  in 
ghetto  buildings,  but  we  have  been  handi- 
capped by  the  lack  of  a  simple  test  suit- 
able for  mass  screening. 

Now  the  announcement  has  come  of  a 
simple  and  effective  way  to  screen  large 
numbers  of  children  for  evidence  of  lead 
poisoning  before  the  affliction  progresses 
to  irreparable  damage  to  the  brain.  This 
technique,  according  to  the  New  York 
Times  has  been  developed  by  Dr.  Lester 
Hankin  and  Kenneth  R.  Hanson,  bio- 
chemists at  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  and  Dr.  Joseph  M. 
Kornfield  and  William  W.  Ullnum  of  the 
laboratory  division  of  the  Connecticut 
SUte  Department  of  Health. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  momentous  ad- 
vance for  child  health  In  our  country 
and  I  wish  not  only  to  commend  those 
who  have  developed  this  test  but  to  urge 
my  colleagues  to  capitalize  on  this  de- 
velopment by  fully  funding  the  lead  poi- 
soning programs  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  significance  of  this  ailment  is  set 
forth  in  detail  in  the  February  issue  of 
Scientific  American  magazine.  I  Insert 
this  article  in  the  Record  along  with  the 
newspaper  story  on  the  development  of 
this  new  test. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  7. 1971 1 
TxsT  SiMPUnzD  roa  Lxab  Poeson 

Nrw  Havkn. — A  simple  and  effective  way 
to  screen  large  numbers  of  children  for  evi- 
dence of  lead  poisoning  has  been  devised  by 
four  scientists  In  Connecticut. 

The  method  was  devised  by  Dr.  Lester 
Bankln  and  Kenneth  R.  Hanson,  biochemists 
at  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment 
SUUon,  and  Dr.  Joseph  M.  Komfleld  and 
William  W  miman  of  the  laboratory  division 
of  the  Connecticut  State  Department  of 
Health.  Their  research  is  described  in  the 
pubUoaUon  Clinical  PedUtUcs. 

Lead  polsomng  is  a  serious  public  health 
problon.  espedaUj  in  the  Inner  city.  Poi- 
soning from  eating  chips  of  lead  paint  can 
lead  to  neurological  disorders  and.  In  ex- 
treme cases,  to  mental  retardation  and  even 
death. 

Therefors,  early  detection  Is  essential  to 
effective  treatment,  and  It  Is  estimated  that 
only  a  lOth  of  the  children  in  "high-risk" 
areas  have  been  tested. 

Heretofore,  two  laboratory  tests  have  been 
used  to  detsct  lead  {xilsonlng.  One  is  based 
on  the  direct  determlnaUon  of  lead  in  blood. 
This  test  Is  limited  by  the  avallabUlty  of 
medical  personnel  and  the  emotional  prob- 
Isms  at  drawing  Mood  nmples  from  tbe  chil- 
dren. In  addition,  there  is  a  limit  on  the 
number  of  samples  that  can  be  tested  daily. 
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The  second  method  estimates  the  delta 
aminolevulinic  acid  content  of  urine.  How- 
ever,  the  collection  of  samples  and  their 
transport  is  clumsy.  Also,  the  laboratory  por- 
tion of  the  te»t  is  relatively  lengthy.  Con- 
sequently, testing  the  large  numbers  of  chli- 
dren  who  warrant  examination  has  not  been 
practical. 

The  new  test  developed  at  the  station  uses 
a  dipstick  for  sampling  urine  similar  to  that 
used  for  detecting  sugar  in  \rrlne.  A  spectaliy 
treated  iron  exchange  paper  attached  to  a 
plastic  holder  is  submerged  in  a  sample  of 
urine,  then  drained,  dried  In  air,  wrapped  m 
aluminum  foil  and  mailed  to  the  laboratory. 

At  the  laboratory  the  paper  Is  tested  for  Its 
acid  content.  The  acid  is  a  compound  needed 
in  the  synthesis  of  blood.  Normally,  little  or 
no  acid  is  found  in  urine.  Lead  blocks  the 
action  of  an  enzyme  that  converts  the  acid  to 
another  compound  in  the  blood-making 
chain.  When  lead  blocks  this  enzyme,  tlie 
acid  piles  up  and  is  excreted  In  abnormal 
amounts  in  the  urine. 

Volunteers  of  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  distributed  and  used  the  new 
dipsticks  In  Hartford  last  summer  with  ex- 
cellent results.  The  dipsUcks,  they  found, 
were  far  easier  to  use  and  transport  to  the 
laboratory  than  the  bottles  of  urine  for- 
merly collected. 

Some  mothers  can  take  care  of  the  sam- 
pling and  mailing  themselves.  Laboratory 
personnel  can  test  many  more  samples  dally 
than  by  the  older  method. 

[Prom  Scientific  American.  February  1971) 
Lx4D  Poisoning 
(By  J.   Julian   Chlsolm,  Jr.) 

Lead  has  been  mined  and  worked  by  men 
for  millenniums.  Its  ductility,  high  resist- 
ance to  erosion  and  other  properties  make  it 
one  of  the  most  useful  of  metals.  The  Inap- 
propriate use  of  lead  has.  however,  resulted 
In  outbreaks  of  lead  poisoning  in  humans 
from  time  to  time  since  antiquity.  The  dis- 
ease, which  is  sometimes  called  "plumblsm" 
(from  the  Latin  word  for  lead)  or  "saturn- 
ism" (from  the  alchemical  term),  was  first 
de6crtl>ed  by  the  Greek  poet-physician  Nl- 
cander  more  than  2.000  years  ago.  Today  our 
concerns  about  human  health  and  the  dis- 
semination of  lead  Into  the  environment  are 
twofold :  ( 1 )  there  is  a  need  to  know  whether 
or  not  the  current  level  of  lead  absorption 
In  the  general  population  presents  some 
subtle  risk  to  health;  (2)  there  is  an  even 
more  urgent  need  to  control  this  hazard 
m  the  several  subgroups  within  the  general 
population  that  run  the  risk  of  clinical 
plumblsm  and  its  known  consequences.  In 
the  young  children  of  urban  slimis  lead 
poisoning  Ls  a  major  source  of  brain  dam- 
age, mental  deficiency  and  serious  behavior 
problems.  Yet  it  remains  an  Insidious  dis- 
ease: it  Is  difficult  to  diagnose.  It  Is  often 
unrscognlzed  and  until  recently  It  was 
largely  ignored  by  physicians  and  public 
health  oOlctals.  Now  public  attention  is  fi- 
nally being  focused  on  childhood  lead  poison- 
ing, although  the  difficult  task  of  eradicat- 
ing it  has  Just  begun. 

Symptomatic  lead  poisoning  Is  the  result 
of  very  high  levels  of  lead  In  the  tissues.  Is 
It  possible  that  a  content  of  lead  in  the  body 
that  is  insufficient  to  cause  obvious  symp- 
toms can  nevertheless  give  rise  to  slowly 
evolving  and  long-lasting  adverse  effects? 
The  question  is  at  present  unanswered  but 
is  most  pertinent.  There  Is  much  evidence 
that  lead  wastes  have  been  accumulating 
during  the  past  century,  particularly  in  con- 
gested urban  areas.  Increased  exposure  to 
lead  has  t>een  shown  in  populations  exposed 
to  lead  as  an  air  pollutant.  Postmortem  ex- 
aminations ahow  a  higher  lead  content  in 
the  organs  of  individuals  in  highly  indus- 
trialized societies  than  in  the  organs  of  most 
Individuals    In    primitive    populations.    Al- 
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though  no  population  group  Is  apparently 
yet  being  subjected  to  levels  of  expnisure  as- 
sociated with  the  symptoms  of  lead  poison- 
ing, it  is  clear  that  a  continued  rise  in  the 
pollution  of  the  human  environment  with 
lead  could  eventually  produce  levels  of  ex- 
posure that  could  have  adverse  effects  on 
human  health.  Efforts  to  control  the  dis- 
semination of  lead  into  the  environment  are 
therefore  Indicated. 

The  more  Inamedlate  and  urgent  problem 
is  to  control  the  exposure  to  lead  of  well- 
defined  groups  that  are  known  to  be  directly 
st  risk:  young  children  who  live  In  dilapi- 
dated housing  where  they  can  nibble  chlptt 
of  leaded  paint,  whiskey  drinkers  who  con- 
sume quantities  of  lead -contaminated  moon- 
shine, people  who  eet  or  drink  from  Im- 
properly lead-glazed  earthenware,  workers  In 
certain  eanall -scale  Industries  where  exposure 
to  lead  is  not  controlled.  Of  these  the  most 
distressing  group  Is  the  large  group  of  chil- 
dren between  about  one  and  three  to  five 
years  of  age  who  live  in  deteriorating  build- 
ings and  have  the  habit  of  eating  nonfood 
substances  including  peeling  paint,  plaster 
and  putty  containing  lead.  (This  behavior 
Is  termed  pica,  after  the  Latin  word  for 
magpie.)  The  epidemiological  data  are  still 
scanty:  large-scale  screening  programs  now 
In  progress  in  Chicago  and  New  York  City 
Indicate  that  between  6  and  10  percent  of 
the  children  tested  show  evidence  of  asymp- 
tomatic increased  lead  absorption  and  that 
between  1  and  2  percent  have  imstispected 
plumblsm.  Small-scale  surveys  In  the  worst 
hou&lng  areas  of  a  few  other  cities  reveal 
even  higher  p>ercentages. 

There  is  uttle  doubt  that  childhood  lead 
poisoning  Is  a  real  problem  In  many  of  the 
older  urban  areas  of  the  U.S.  and  perhaps 
In  rural  communities  as  well.  Current 
knowledge  about  lead  poisoning  and  its 
long-term  effects  in  children  Is  adequate 
to  form  the  bctsls  of  a  rational  attack  on 
this  particular  problem.  The  ublqtilty  of 
lead-pigment  paints  In  older  substsindard 
housing  and  the  prevalence  of  pica  In  young 
children  Indicate,  however,  that  any  effec- 
tive program  will  require  the  concerted  and 
sustained  effort  of  each  community.  Further- 
more, the  continued  use  of  lead -pigment 
paints  on  housing  surfaces  that  are  acces- 
sible to  young  children  and  will  at  some 
future  date  fall  into  disrepair  can  only  per- 
petuate the  problem. 

Traces  of  lead  are  almost  ubiquitous  In 
nature  and  minute  amounts  are  found  In 
normal  diets.  According  to  the  extensive 
studies  of  Robert  A.  Kehoe  and  his  associ- 
ates during  the  past  35  years  at  the  Kettering 
Laboratories  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati, 
tbe  usual  dally  dietary  Intake  of  lead  in 
adults  averages  about  .3  milligram.  Of  this, 
about  90  percent  passes  through  the  Intesti- 
nal tract  and  Is  not  absorbed.  Kehoe's  data 
Indlcate^  that  the  small  amount  absorbed  is 
also  excreted,  so  that  under  "normal"  condi- 
tions there  is  no  net  retention  of  lead  in  the 
body.  In  addition  the  usual  respiratory  In- 
take Is  estimated  at  between  five  and  50 
micrograms  of  lead  per  day.  These  findings 
must  be  reconciled  with  postmortem  analy- 
ses, which  Indicate  that  the  concentration 
of  lead  in  bone  Increases  with  age,  although 
Its  concentration  In  the  soft  tissues  Is  rela- 
tively stable  throughout  life.  The  physio- 
logical significance  of  Increasing  storage  in 
bone  is  not  entirely  clear,  but  it  has  caused 
considerable  concern.  It  is  qtUte  clear  that  as 
the  level  of  Intake  of  lead  increases,  the  rate 
of  absorption  may  exceed  the  rate  at  which 
lead  can  be  excreted  or  stored  In  bone.  And 
when  the  rates  of  excretion  and  storage  are 
exceeded,  the  levels  of  lead  in  the  soft  tissues 
1«e.  Studies  In  adults  Indicate  that  as  the 
«^«<*lned  dally  intake  of  lead  rises  above 
one  milligram  of  lead  per  day.  higher  levels 
of  lead  In  the  blood  result  and  metabolic, 
functional  and  olinlcal  responses  f oUow.  The 
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reversible  effects  abate  when  the  rate  and 
amount  of  lead  absorbed  are  reduced  again 
to  the  iisual  dietary  range. 

As  far  as  is  known,  lead  is  not  a  trace  ele- 
ment essential  to  nutrition,  but  this  particu- 
lar question  has  not  been  adequately  exam- 
ined. Some  of  the  adverse  effects  of  lead  on 
metabolism  have  nonetheless  been  studied 
in  considerable  detail.  These  effects  are  re- 
lated to  the  concentration  erf  lead  In  the  soft 
tissues.  At  the  level  of  cellular  metabolism, 
the  best-known  adverse  effect  of  lead  Is  Its 
inhibition  of  the  activity  of  enzymes  that  are 
dependent  on  the  presence  of  free  sulfhydryl 
(SH)  groups  for  their  activity.  Lead  Interacts 
with  sulfhydryl  groups  In  such  a  way  that 
they  are  not  available  to  certain  enzymes 
that  require  them.  In  the  living  organism, 
under  most  conditions,  this  Inhibition  is  ap- 
parently partial.  Inhiblt<My  effects  of  lead  on 
other  aspects  of  cellular  metabolism  have 
been  demonstrated  in  the  test  tube.  Such 
studies  are  preliminary.  Most  of  the  effects 
reported  are  produced  with  concentrations 
of  lead  considerably  higher  than  are  likely 
to  be  encountered  in  the  tissues  of  man,  so 
that  speculation  about  such  effects  is  unwar- 
ranted at  this  point. 

The  clearest  manifestation  of  the  Inhib- 
itory effect  of  lead  on  the  activity  of  sulf- 
hydi7l-dependent  enzymes  is  the  disturbance 
It  causes  in  the  biosynthesis  of  heme.  Heme  Is 
the  Iron -containing  constituent  that  com- 
bines with  protein  to  form  hemoglobin,  the 
oxygen-carrying  pigment  of  the  red  blood 
cells.  Heme  Is  also  an  essential  constituent  of 
the  other  respiratory  pigments,  the  cyto- 
chromes, which  play  key  roles  in  energy 
metarbolism.  Tb«  normal  pathway  of  heme 
synthesis  begins  with  activated  succinate 
(produced  by  the  Krebs  cycle,  a  major  stage 
in  the  conversion  of  food  energy  to  biolog- 
ical energy)  and  proceeds  through  a  series 
of  steps.  Two  of  these  steps  are  Inhibited  by 
the  presence  of  lead;  two  others  may  also  be 
inhibited,  but  at  higher  lead  concentrations. 

Lead  is  implicated  specifically  In  the  me- 
tabolism of  delta-amlnolevullnlc  acid  (ALA) 
and  In  the  final  formation  of  heme  from  Iron 
and  protoporphyrin.  Both  of  these  steps  are 
mediated  by  enzymes  that  are  dependent  on 
free  siilfhydryl  groups  for  their  activity  and 
are  therefore  sensitive  to  lead.  The  two  steps 
at  which  lead  may  possibly  be  implicated  are 
the  formation  of  ALA  and  the  conversions  of 
coproporphyrlnogen  to  protoporphyrin.  Al- 
though the  exact  mechanism  Is  not  known, 
coproporphyrtn  (an  oxidized  product  of  co- 
profKsrphyrlnogen)  accumulates  in  the  urine 
and  the  red  cells  in  lead  poisoning.  Whatever 
the  mechanisms,  the  Increased  excretion  of 
ALA  and  coproporphyrin  Is  almost  always  ob- 
served before  the  onset  of  symptoms  of  lead 
poisoning,  and  the  presence  of  either  is  there- 
fore Important  In  diagnosis. 

The  enzyme  that  catalyzes  ALA  metab- 
olism Is  ALA  dehydrase.  A  number  of  inves- 
tigators. Including  Sven  Hernberg  and  his 
coUeagues  at  the  University  of  Helsinki  and 
Abraham  Goldberg's  group  at  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  have  studied  the  extent  to  which 
varying  levels  of  lead  In  the  blood  inhibit 
ALA -dehydrase  activity  in  red  blood  cell  prep- 
arations In  the  laboratory.  They  have  shown 
a  direct  relation  between  the  concentration 
of  lead  In  blood  and  the  activity  of  the 
enzyme.  Moreover,  they  find  that  there  seems 
to  be  no  amount  of  lead  so  small  that  it  does 
not  to  some  extent  decrease  ALA-dehydrase 
activity;  in  other  words,  there  appears  to  be 
no  threshold  for  this  effect.  If  that  is  so,  how- 
ever, one  would  expect  to  see  a  progressive 
Increase  In  the  urinary  excretion  of  the  en- 
zyme's substrate,  ALA,  beginning  at  very  low 
blood-lead  levels.  This  does  not  seem  to  be 
the  case.  Stig  Selander  and  Kim  Cramer  In 
Sweden,  correlating  blood-lead  and  urtne- 
ALA  values,  found  that  the  first  measurable 
Increase  In  urine  ALA  Is  observed  only  after 
blood  lead  rises  above  approximately  30  mi- 
crograms of  lead  per  100  milliliters  of  whole 
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blood.  The  apparent  Inconsistency  between 
the  effect  of  lead  on  the  activity  of  an  enzyme 
In  the  test  tube  and  the  accumulation  of  the 
enzyme's  substrate  in  the  body  might  be  ex- 
plained by  the  presence  of  an  enzyme  re- 
serve. This  hypothesis  Is  consistent  with  the 
functional  reserve  exhibited  In  many  biolog- 
ical systems. 

Almost  all  the  information  we  have  on 
the  effect  of  lead  on  the  synthesis  of  heme 
comes  from  observations  of  red  blood  cells. 
Yet  all  cells  synthesize  their  own  heme-con- 
talning  enzymes,  notably  the  cytochromes, 
and  ALA  dehydrase  is  also  widely  distributed 
In  tissues.  The  observations  in  red  blood 
cells  may  therefore  serve  as  a  model  of  leads 
probable  effects  on  heme  synthesis  in  other 
organ  systems.  Even  so,  the  degree  of  in- 
hibition in  a  given  tissue  may  vary  and  will 
depend  on  the  concentration  of  lead  within 
the  cell,  on  its  access  to  the  heme  synthetic 
pathway  and  on  other  factors.  For  example, 
J.  A.  Millar  and  his  colleagues  in  Goldberg's 
group  found  that  ALA-dehydrase  activity  is 
inhibited  in  the  brain  tissue  of  heavily  lead- 
poisoned  laboratory  rats  at  al>out  the  same 
rate  as  it  is  in  the  blood.  When  these  work- 
ers used  amounts  of  lead  that  produced  an 
average  blood-lead  level  of  30  micrograms 
per  100  milliliters  of  blood,  the  level  of  ALA- 
dehydrase  activity  m  the  brain  did  not  differ 
significantly  from  the  levels  found  in  control 
rats  that  had  not  been  given  any  added  lead 
at  all.  It  is  now  established  experimentally 
that  lead  does  interfere  with  heme  synthesis 
in  tissue  preparations  from  the  Itldney,  the 
brain  and  the  liver  as  well  as  In  red  cells  but 
the  concentrations  of  lead  that  may  begin  to 
cause  slgnlflcant  Inhibition  In  these  organs 
are  not  yet  known. 

Only  In  the  blood  Is  it  as  yet  possible  to 
see  a  direct  cause-and-effect  relation  between 
the  metabolic  disturbance  and  the  func- 
tional disturbance  in  animals  or  people.  In 
the  blood  the  functional  effect  is  anemia. 
The  decrease  in  heme  synthesis  leads  at  first 
to  a  decrease  in  the  life-span  of  red  cells  and 
later  to  a  decrease  In  the  number  of  red 
cells  and  in  the  amount  of  hemoglobin  per 
cell.  In  compensation  for  the  shortage,  the 
blood-forming  tissue  steps  up  its  produc- 
tion of  red  cells;  immature  red  cells,  reticu- 
locytes and  basophilic  stippled  cells  (named 
for  their  stippled  appearance  after  absorb- 
ing a  basic  dye)  appear  In  the  circulation. 
The  presence  of  stippled  cells  Is  the  most 
characteristic  finding  In  the  blood  of  a  pa- 
tient with  lead  poisoning.  The  stippling  rep- 
resents remnants  of  the  cytoplasmic  constit- 
uents of  red  cell  precursors,  including  mito- 
chondria. Normal  mature  red  cells  do  not 
contain  mitochondria.  The  anemia  of  lead 
poisoning  Is  a  reversible  condiUon:  the  me- 
tabolism of  heme  returns  to  normal,  and  the 
anemia  Improves  with  removal  of  the  patient 
from  exfKisure  to  excessive  amounts  of  lead. 

The  toxic  effect  of  lead  on  the  kidneys  is 
under  intensive  investigation  but  here  the 
story  is  less  clear.  In  acute  lead  poisoning 
there  are  visible  changes  In  the  kidney  and 
kidney  function  is  impaired.  Again  the 
mitochondria  are  Implicated;  their  structure 
is  visibly  changed.  Much  of  the  excess  lead 
Is  concentrated  in  the  form  of  dense  inclu- 
sions In  the  nuclei  of  certain  cells.  Including 
those  lining  the  proximal  renal  tubules. 
Robert  A.  Goyer  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  School  of  Medicine  isolated  and 
analyzed  these  inclusions  and  found  that 
they  consist  of  a  complex  of  protein  and 
lead.  He  has  suggested  that  the  Inclusions 
are  a  protective  device:  they  tend  to  keep 
the  lead  In  the  nucleus,  away  from  the  vul- 
nerable mitochondria.  Involvement  of  the 
mitochondria  Is  also  suggested  by  the  fact 
that  lead-poisoned  kidney  cells  consume 
more  oxygen  than  normal  cells  In  laboratory 
cultures,  which  Indicates  that  their  energy 
metabolism  is  affected. 

Kidney  dysfiinctlon,  ^parently  due  to  this 
Impairment   In   energy   metabolism.   Is  ex- 
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preaMd  tn  wh*t  U  c«nad  tb«  Faneonl  ayn- 
drom*:  there  Is  an  UicrwtMd  loM  of  ftmino 
AolcU,  gluooa«  ftnd  pboapbaM  In  tb«  urine 
becAuae  the  d«m«g«<l  tubulv  c«Ua  f^  to  re- 
absorb tbeee  tubataiicee  m  completely  u  nor- 
bulX  tubulef  cells  do.  The  excessive  excretion 
of  pho«pb»te«  Is  tbe  importAst  factor  be- 
c*iue  It  leftds  to  hypophoaphstemU.  s  low 
level  of  pbosphAte  In  tbe  blood  There  is 
some  evidence  that,  when  pbospb*te  is  mo- 
bilised from  bone  for  the  purpoee  of  mAln- 
talnlnc  an  adequate  level  In  body  fluids,  lead 
that  Is  stored  with  relative  safety  In  the 
bonee  m«y  be  mobilised  along  with  the  phos- 
phate and  enter  the  soft  tissues  where  It 
can  do  barm.  The  effect  of  acute  lead  polson- 
ln(  on  tbe  kidney  can  be  serious  but.  like 
tbe  effect  on  blood  cells.  It  is  reversible  with 
the  end  of  abnormal  exposure.  Furthermore. 
the  Fanconl  syndrome  is  seen  only  at  T«ry 
high  levels  of  lead  in  blood  i  greater  than  190 
micrograms  of  lead  per  lOO  mllllUters  of 
blood)  and  only  in  patients  with  severe  acute 
plumblsm. 

In  the  central  nervous  system  the  toxic 
effect  of  lead  is  least  understood.  Uttle  la 
known  at  tbe  metabolic  level;  moet  of  the 
information  oomes  from  clinical  observation 
at  patients  and  ftom  postmortem  studies. 
Two  different  mechanisms  appear  to  be  in- 
volved In  lead  enoepbalopatby.  or  brain  dam- 
age: edema  and  direct  Injury  to  nerve  cells. 
Tbe  walls  of  the  blood  vessels  are  somehow 
so  that  tbe  captUarlea  become  too 
9le:  they  leak,  causing  edema  (swell- 
ing ot  tbe  brain  tissue ) .  Since  the  brain  Is 
enclosed  in  a  rigid  container,  the  skull,  severe 
swelling  destroys  brain  tissue.  Moreover,  It 
appears  that  certain  brain  cells  may  be  di- 
rectly injured,  or  their  function  inhibited, 
by  lead. 

The  effecu  I  have  been  discussing  are  all 
those  of  acute  lead  poisoning,  the  result  of 
a  large  accumulation  of  lead  in  a  relatively 
abort  time  There  are  chronic  effects  too. 
either  of  the  aftereffects  of  acute  plumblsm 
or  the  result  of  a  slow  buildup  of  a  burden 
of  laad  over  a  period  of  years.  The  best- 
known  effect  la  chronic  nephritis,  a  disease 
ebaraoterlasd  by  a  scarring  and  shrinking  of 
kidney  tissue.  This  complication  of  lead 
poisoning  came  to  light  In  Australia  In  1M9. 
whan  L.  J.  J.  Ny«  became  aware  of  a  pattern 
of  chronic  nephritis  and  early  death  in  the 
state  of  Queensland  Inveetlgatlon  revealed 
that  Queensland  children  drank  qxian titles 
of  rainwater  that  was  collected  by  runoff 
from  house  roofs  sheathed  with  shingles 
covered  with  l«ad-pigmented  paint.  In  19M 
D.  A.  Henderson  found  that  of  363  adults  In 
Qusanaland  who  had  bad  childhood  lead 
potaonlng  IS  to  40  years  earlier.  189  had  died. 
M  of  chronic  nephritis.  Chronic  lead  ne- 
phropathy, which  Is  sometimes  accompanied 
by  gout,  la  alao  seen  in  persistent,  heavy 
moonshine  drtnkere  and  in  some  people  who 
have  had  sevare  industrial  exposure.  In  all 
tbeee  oases,  hosrever  tbe  abnormal  intake  of 
lead  persists  for  more  than  a  decade  or  so  be- 
fore the  onset  of  nephropathy  Most  of  the 
patients  have  a  history  of  reported  episodes  of 
acute  plumblsm.  which  suggeau  that  they 
have  levels  of  lead  tn  the  tissues  far  abore 
those  found  In  the  general  population.  Fur- 
thermore, there  la  tbe  sxjsplcton  that  factors 
tn  addition  to  lead  may  be  Involved 

Ths  other  known  result  of  chronic  ov«r- 
•^oaure  to  lead  is  peripheral  nerve  dtsaase. 
affaottng  prlmarlty  the  motor  nervss  of  the 
strsmltles.  Here  the  tissue  itsmiga  appears 
to  be  to  the  myelin  sheath  of  th*  nerv*  flibar 
Speciflcally  according  to  animal  studies,  the 
mltoohondrta  of  the  Schwann  oelia.  which 
tynlhaaliM  tha  ahaath.  seem  to  ba  aSMtad. 
Tartous  laveatlgatore.  including  Faatkska  Ful- 
Isrton  of  Middlesex  Hospital  In  London,  have 
found  that  oond\icUon  of  the  nerve  impulse 
may  be  Impaired  tn  the  pertpharal  narres  of 
Industrial  workers  who  have  had  a  long  ex- 
posure to  lead  but  who  have  no  symptoms 
of  aoute  lead  polanning 
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These  findings  and  others  raise  serious 
questions.  It  Is  clear  that  a  single  attack  of 
acute  encephalopathy  can  cause  profound 
mental  retardation  and  other  forms  of  neu- 
rological Injury  that  Is  permanent.  Similarly. 
In  ycung  children  repeated  bouts  of  sympto- 
matic plumblsm  can  result  In  permanent 
brain  damage  ranging  from  subtle  learning 
deficits  to  profound  mental  Incompetence 
and  epilepsy.  Can  a  level  of  absorption  that 
Is  Insufficient  to  cause  obvious  acute 
symptoms  nevertheless  cause  "silent"  brain 
damage?  This  question  remains  unanswered. 
In  part  because  of  the  difficulty  In  recog- 
nizing mild  symptoms  of  lead  poisoning  In 
children  and  In  part  because  the  experi- 
mental studies  that  might  provide  some  an- 
swers have  not  yet  been  undertaken 

Classical  plumblsm — the  acute  disease — is 
seen  today  prlnuully  In  children  with  the 
pica  habit.  Before  discussing  these  cases  In 
some  detail  I  shall  briefly  take  up  two  other 
current  environmental  sources  of  lead : 
earthenware  Improperly  glased  with  lead 
and   lead-contanxlnated  alcoholic   beverages. 

Michael  Klein  and  his  colleagues  at  McOlll 
University  recently  reported  two  cases  of 
childhood  lead  poisoning,  one  of  which  was 
fatal,  that  they  traced  to  an  earthenware 
Jug  In  which  the  children's  mother  kept  a 
continuously  replenished  supply  of  apple 
Juice.  The  slightly  acidic  Juice  was  leaching 
lead  out  of  tbe  glase.  the  thin  layer  of  glassy 
material  fused  to  the  ceramic  surfaces  of  the 
Jug.  The  Investigators  thereupon  tested  117 
commercial  earthenware  food  and  beverage 
containers  and  147  samples  made  with  40 
different  commonly  used  glaaes  in  the  Mc- 
Olll ceramics  laboratory.  Kxceeslve  amounts 
of  lead— more  than  the  U.S.  maximum  per- 
missible amount  for  glasee  of  seven  parts 
per  million — were  leached  out  of  half  the 
vessels.  (Tbe  maximum  permissible  amount 
should  probably  be  reevaluated,  since  past 
methods  of  testing  have  not  taken  account 
of  such  vartablee  as  the  quantity  of  the 
food  or  beverage  consumed,  its  acidity,  the 
length  of  time  it  is  stored  and  whether  or  not 
It  U  cooked  in  the  pottery  )  As  the  McOlU 
report  points  out.  the  danger  of  poisoning 
from  iMd-glased  pottery  has  been  rediscov- 
ered periodically  since  antiquity  The  Oraaka 
knew  about  the  danger  but  the  Romans  did 
not:  they  made  the  mistake  of  storing  wine 
in  earthenware.  James  Llnd.  who  in  1753 
recommended  lemon  or  lime  Juice  as  a  pre- 
ventltlve  for  scurry,  also  warned  that  the 
Juices  should  not  be  stored  in  eartbsnware 
Jugs.  Now  thet  Index  of  suspicion  has  fallen 
too  low:  one  physician  poisoned  himself  re- 
cently by  drinking  a  cola  beverage  (and  SJ 
milligrams  of  lead  i  every  evening  for  tm 
years  from  a  mug  his  son  had  mada  for  hlao. 
Do  these  cases  reprsaant  Isolatad  occur laacas? 
How  many  other  people  are  similarly  ax- 
poaad'*  Clearly  the  first  step  la  the  testing 
of  earthenware  and  a  reevaluatlon  of  its  fab- 
rication and  use  for  food  and  drink. 

In  the  manufacture  of  moonshine  whiskey, 
laad  solder  is  used  In  the  tubing  of  dlstil- 
lAUon  units.  Moreover,  discarded  automobile 
that  contatn  laad  oftan  ssiis  as 
Lead  la  tbarafora  found  tn  most 
of  floaflaosMd  moonahlne.  Lead  an- 
oapbalopatliy.  aapkcttti  with  gout  and  other 
laad-related  coDdtttaas  taAva  been  reported 
IB  moonshine  ««'»««■■■■■«*■■  largely  In  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  VA.  The  problem 
of  dlagnoau  Is  cnmpllcatart  by  tha  fact  that 
the  symptaa*  ci  acuta  alcoholism  and  acute 
lead  potaonliig  ara  ««miiar  iq  many  ways 
(Again  there  Is  a  historical  record.  The  Mc- 
Olll report  noted  that  the  Maasachuaelts  Bay 
Ootony  forbada  rum  dlstUlation  tn  leaded 
stills  la  1733  In  an  tSart  to  prerent  "dry 
grapes."  an  intasttnal  oondltlon  In  1787  8tr 
Oaocge  BaXer  C>laaBBtf  "tba  endemic  eoUc  cf 
Dsvoaablre"  on  tha  tiaa  of  lead-lined  troughs 
In  tbe  i»««>i"g  of  apple  dder  i 

Chlldbood    laMl   pnisontng   In    the   VS.   la 
alaaoat  axcluslvaly  in  children  a€  pra- 
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school  age  who  live  In  deteriorated  housUu 
built  before  1940  (when  titanium  dioxide 
began  to  replace  lead  In  the  pigment  of  meat 
Interior  paints).  Tbe  causative  factors  an 
commonly  a  triad:  a  dilapidated  old  houH, 
a  toddler  with  pica  and  parents  with  Inade- 
quate resources  (emotional.  Intellectual,  la. 
formation tlooal  and/ or  economic)  to  oope 
with  the  family's  needs.  The  three  facton 
Interact  to  Increase  the  likelihood  that  tbe 
chUd  will  eat  chips  of  leaded  paint  A  chip 
of  paint  about  the  size  of  an  adult's  thumb- 
nail can  contain  between  60  and  100  milli- 
grams of  lead,  and  so  a  child  eating  a  few 
small  chlpe  a  day  easily  Ingests  100  or  auxt 
times  the  tolerable  adult  Intake  of  the  metal! 
In  one  study  conducted  some  years  ago  at  the 
Baltimore  City  Hosptals  and  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins Hospital.  Harold  E.  Harrison  and  I  found 
that  the  average  dally  fecal  excretion  of  lead 
by  children  with  severe  plumblsm  was  44 
milligrams.  In  a  group  of  normal  unexposed 
chlldreu  we  found  a  dally  fecal  lead  excre- 
tion of  less  than  .2  milligram  of  lead.  In 
other  words,  pica  for  leaded  paint  results  in 
genuinely  massive  exposures.  And  when  the 
abnormal  Intake  ceases,  it  may  be  several 
months  or  years  before  blood-lead  levels  re- 
turn to  normal. 

The  repeated  Ingeetlon  of  leiuled- paint 
chips  for  about  three  months  or  longer  can 
lead  to  clinical  symptoms  and  eventually  to 
the  abeorpUon  of  a  potentially  lethal  body 
burden  of  lead.  During  the  flrst  four  to  rti 
weeka  of  abnormal  Ingestion  there  are  no 
aymptoms.  After  a  few  weeks  minor  symp- 
toms such  as  decreased  appetite.  Irritability, 
clumslneas.  vmwUUngnees  to  play,  fattgue, 
headache,  abdonlnal  pain  and  vomiting  begin 
to  appear.  Theee.  of  course,  are  all  quite  non- 
specific symptocns,  easily  ignored  as  behavior 
problems  or  blamed  on  various  childhood 
diseases.  In  a  few  weeks  the  lassitude  may 
progress  to  Intermittent  drowsineas  and 
stupor:  the  vomiting  may  become  persistent 
and  forceful:  brief  convulsions  may  occur. 
If  the  exposure  to  lead  continues,  the  course 
of  the  dlsecue  can  culminate  abruptly  In 
coma.  Intractable  convulsions  and  some- 
times death. 

This  picture  of  fulminating  encephalo- 
pathy Is  commonest  In  children  between  15 
and  30  months  of  age:  older  children  tend 
to  suffer  recurrent  but  lees  severe  scute  epi- 
sodes and  are  usually  brought  to  the  boapttal 
with  a  history  of  sporadic  conrulslans,  be- 
havior problems,  hyperactivity  or  mental  re- 
tardation. The  syn^>tocns  tend  to  wax  and 
wane,  usually  beconilng  more  severe  in  ram- 
mer. (Some  85  percent  of  all  lead -poisoning 
cases  are  reported  from  May  through  Octo- 
ber This  remarkably  clear  sraafwisl  pattern 
la  still  not  understood.  It  may  be  dus  st 
laaat  In  port  to  the  fact  that  tbe  nltravlolet 
component  of  sunlight  increases  the  ahscrp- 
ttoB  of  lead  from  the  Intestine  ) 

The  symptoms  of  even  acute  encephalop- 
athy are  nonspecific,  resembling  those  of 
brain  abecenses  and  tumors  and  of  Tiral  and 
bacterial  infections  of  the  brain.  DlsgnoCta 
dapemte.  first  of  aU.  on  a  high  level  of  so- 
ptdon.  To  make  a  positive  diagnosis  it  U 
nsoaaaary  to  show  high  lead  absorpttoo  u 
well  as  the  adverse  effects  of  lead.  This  re- 
quires the  measurement  of  lead  tn  blood  and 
other  speclallxed  tests  MIM  symptoms  may 
be  fotmd  tn  the  preoence  of  values  of  between 
80  and  80  micrograms  of  lead  per  100  mllll- 
Utars  of  blood  As  the  blood-lead  level  rtasi 
above  80  micrograms  the  risk  of  severe  symp- 
tcsns  Lncreaaes  »^.arply  Bven  In  the  absence 
0*  STmptofns.  In  children  blood-lead  levels 
exceeding  80  micrograms  call  for  Inmiedlste 
treatmoit  and  separation  of  the  child  trcni 
the  source  of  lead. 

Traatntent  la  with  potent  compoundi 
known  as  chelating  agents  (trcsn  the  Greek 
ch^i.  Tnam.nmf  claw)  '  molarules  that  tend 
to  bind  a  metal  atom  firmly,  sequestering  It 
rendering  It  hl^y  sotnhle  [ase 
by   HazTsId   F.   Walton;    Scib»- 
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Tine  AMZRiCAir,  June.  1953].  Chelating  agents 
remove  lead  atoms  from  tissues  for  excretion 
through  the  kidney  and  through  the  liver. 
With  chelating  agents  very  high  tissue  levels 
of  lead  can  l>e  rapidly  reduced  to  levels  ap- 
proaching normal,  and  the  adverse  metabolic 
effects  can  be  promptly  suppressed.  Initially 
two  agents  are  administered  by  Injection: 
IX>TA  and  BAL.  (EDTA,  or  edathamll.  Is 
ethylenedlamlnetetraacetlc  acid;  BAL  Is 
••British  Antl-Lewlslte,"  developed  during 
World  War  n  as  an  antidote  for  lewisite,  an 
arsenlc-contalnlng  poison  gas.)  After  the 
lead  level  has  been  reduced  another  agent, 
d-penlcUlamlne.  may  be  administered  orally 
as  a  followup  therapy. 

Before  chelating  agents  were  available 
about  two-thirds  of  all  children  with  lead 
encephalopathy  died.  Now  the  mortality  rate 
Is  less  than  6  percent.  Unfortunately  tbe  Im- 
provement In  therapy  has  not  substantially 
reduced  the  incidence  of  brain  damage  in  the 
atirvlvors.  Meyer  A.  Perlsteln  and  R.  Attala  of 
the  Northwestern  University  Medical  School 
found  that  of  69  children  who  developed  en- 
cephalc^Mthy,  82  percent  were  left  with  per- 
ntanent  Injury:  mental  retardation,  convul- 
sive disorders,  cerebral  palsy  or  blindness. 
This  high  Incidence  of  permanent  damage 
suggests  that  some  of  these  children  must 
have  had  recurrent  episodes  of  plumblsm;  we 
have  found  that  if  a  child  who  has  been 
treated  for  acute  encephalopathy  Is  returned 
to  the  same  hazardous  environment,  tbe  risk 
of  permanent  brain  damage  rises  to  virtually 
100  percent.  In  Baltimore,  with  the  help  of 
tbe  Health  Department  and  through  the  ef- 
forts of  dedicated  medical  social  workers,  we 
are  able  to  make  It  an  absolute  rule  that  no 
victim  of  lead  poisoning  Is  ever  returned  to' 
a  dangerous  environment.  The  child  goes 
from  the  hospital  to  a  convalescent  home  and 
does  not  rejoin  his  family  until  all  hazard- 
otis  lead  sources  have  been  removed  or  the 
family  has  been  helped  to  find  lead-free  bous- 
ing. Cases  of  permanent  brain  damage  never- 
theless persist.  It  appears  that  even  among 
children  who  suffer  only  one  episode,  are 
properly  treated  and  are  thereafter  kept  away 
from  lead,  at  least  25  percent  of  the  sur- 
vivors of  lead  encephalopathy  sustain  lasting 
damage. 

Clearly,  then,  treatment  Is  not  enough; 
the  disease  must  be  prevented.  Children  with 
Increased  lead  absorption  must  be  identi- 
fied before  they  become  poisoned.  Oolng  a 
step  further,  the  sources  of  excessive  leeid 
exposure  must  be  eliminated. 

Baltimore  has  taken  a  "case-flndlng"  ap- 
proach to  these  tasks.  Free  diagnostic  serv- 
ices were  established  by  the  city  Health  De- 
partment In  the  1930's.  Physicians  took 
advantage  of  the  services,  and  increasing 
numbers  of  cases  were  discovered.  Since  1951 
the  removal  of  leaded  paint  has  been  re- 
quired In  any  dwelling  where  a  child  is 
found  vrith  a  blood-lead  value  of  more  than 
60  micrograms.  The  number  of  cases  reported 
each  year  rose  for  some  time  as  diagnostic 
methods  and  awareness  improved,  but  re- 
cently It  has  leveled  off.  In  order  to  reach 
children  before  they  are  poisoned,  however, 
more  Is  required  than  case-finding;  what  Is 
needed  Is  a  screening  program  that  examines 
entire  populations  of  children  In  high-risk 
areas  of  cities.  Chicago  undertook  that  task 
In  the  1960'8.  Last  year  New  York  City  in- 
augurated a  new  and  intensive  screening  pro- 
gram in  which  children  are  being  tested  for 
blood  lead  in  hospitals  and  at  a  large  num- 
ber of  neighborhood  health  centers;  an  edu- 
cational campaign  has  been  launched  to 
bring  lead  poisoning  and  the  testing  facili- 
ties to  public  notice.  As  In  Baltimore,  a 
Wood-lead  finding  of  more  than  flO  mlcro- 
graoM  results  In  an  examination  of  the 
child's  home.  If  any  samples  of  paint  and 
plaster  contain  more  than  1  percent  of  lead, 
the  landlord  is  ordered  to  correct  the  condi- 
tion by  covering  the  walls  with  wallboard  to 
a  height  of  at  least  four  feet  and  by  remov- 
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Ing  all  leaded  paint  from  wood  surfaces;  If 
the  landlord  does  not  comply,  the  city  under- 
takes the  work  and  bills  him.  Before  the  new 
program  was  begun  New  York  was  screening 
about  175  blood  tests  a  week;  by  the  end  of 
the  year  It  was  doing  about  2.000  tests  a 
week.  Whereas  727  cases  of  lead  poisoning 
were  reported  in  the  city  In  1969,  last  year 
more  than  2.600  were  reported.  As  Evan 
Chamey  of  the  University  of  Rochester 
School  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry  has  put  It, 
"the  number  of  cases  depends  on  how  bard 
you  look." 

Screening  Is  complicated  by  technical  diffi- 
culties In  testing  both  children  and  dwell- 
ings. The  standard  dlthlzone  method  of  de- 
termining blood  lead  requires  between  five 
and  10  cubic  centimeters  of  blood  taken  from 
a  vein — a  dllficult  procedure  in  very  small 
children — and  the  analysis  Is  time-consum- 
ing. What  Is  needed  Is  a  dependable  test  that 
can  be  carried  out  on  a  drop  or  two  of  blood 
from  a  finger  prick.  A  variety  of  approaches 
are  now  being  tried  In  several  laboratories  In 
order  to  reach  this  goeil;  as  yet  no  mlcrotest 
utilizing  a  drop  or  two  of  blood  has  been 
proved  practical  on  the  basis  of  large-scale 
use  In  the  field.  Several  appear  to  be  promis- 
ing In  the  laboratory,  so  that  field  testing  in 
tbe  near  future  can  be  anticipated.  As  for  the 
checking  of  dwellings,  the  standard  method 
is  laborious  primarily  because  it  requires  the 
collection  of  a  large  number  of  samples.  Sev- 
eral different  portable  Instriunents  are  under 
development.  Including  an  X-ray  fluorescence 
apparatus  that  gives  a  lead-content  reading 
when  It  Is  pointed  at  a  surface,  but  these 
devices  have  not  yet  been  proved  reliable  In 
tbe  field. 

Since  World  War  n  the  Incidence  of  lead 
poisoning  (usually  in  the  form  of  lead  palsy) 
among  industrial  workers,  which  was  once  a 
serious  problem,  has  been  reduced  by  vari- 
ous control  measures.  The  danger  Is  now 
limited  primarily  to  small  plants  that  are 
not  well  regulated  and  to  home  Industries. 

There  Is  Increasing  concern  over  environ- 
mental lead  pollution.  CTlalre  C.  Patterson  of 
the  California  Institute  of  Technology  has 
shown  that  the  levels  of  lead  in  polar  Ice 
have  risen  sharply  since  the  beginning  of 
the  Industrial  Revolution.  Henry  A.  Schroed- 
er  of  the  Dartmouth  Medical  School  has 
shown  that  the  burden  of  lead  In  the  human 
body  rises  with  age.  and  that  this  rise  Is  due 
almost  entirely  to  the  concentration  of  lead 
In  bone.  Although  man's  exposure  to  lead  In 
highly  Industrialized  nations  may  come  from 
a  variety  of  sources,  the  evidence  points  to 
leaded  gasoline  as  the  principal  source  of 
alrlMme  lead  today.  These  observations  have 
occasioned  much  speculation.  It  is  nonethe- 
less clear  that  a  further  rise  In  the  dissemi- 
nation of  lead  wastes  into  the  environment 
can  cause  adverse  effects  on  human  health; 
indeed,  concerted  efforts  to  lower  the  current 
levels  of  expostire  must  be  made,  particularly 
In  congested  urban  areas. 

At  the  moment  there  Is  no  evidence  that 
any  groups  have  mean  blood  levels  that  ap- 
proach the  dangerous  range.  Some,  however, 
do  have  levels  at  which  a  minimni  increase 
In  urinary  ALA,  but  nothing  more.  Is  to  be 
expected.  This  Includes  people  whose  occupa- 
tion brings  them  Into  close  and  almost  dally 
contact  with  automotive  exhaust.  These  ob- 
servations emphasize  the  need  to  halt  any 
further  rise  In  the  total  level  of  exposxire.  A 
margin  of  safety  needs  to  be  defined  and 
maintained.  This  will  require  research  aimed 
at  elucidating  the  effects  of  long-term  ex- 
posure to  levels  of  lead  insufficient  to  cause 
symptoms  or  clear-cut  functional  Injxiry. 
With  regard  to  respiratory  exposure.  It  Is  still 
not  clear  what  fraction  of  the  inhaled  par- 
ticles reaches  the  lungs  and  how  much  of 
that  fraction  Is  actually  absorbed  from  the 
lung.  Still  another  Important  question  is  the 
storage  of  lead  in  bone.  Can  any  significant 
fraction  of  lead  in  bone  be  easily  and  quickly 
mobilized?  If  so,  under  what  circumstances 
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Is  It  mobilized?  There  are  more  questions 
than  answers  to  the  problems  ptoeed  by  levels 
of  lead  only  slightly  higher  than  those  cur- 
rently found  In  urban  man.  Much  research 
Is  required. 

With  regard  to  childhood  lead  poisoning, 
however,  we  know  enough  to  act.  It  is  ln^>er- 
mlsslble  for  a  humane  society  to  fall  to  do 
what  Is  necessary  to  eliminate  a  wholly  pre- 
ventive disease. 


MINORrnES   SHOWINQ   GAINS   ON 
SHRINKINa  UJ3.  PAYROLL 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    AKIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1971 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
colunm  by  Philip  Shandler  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star  points  out  that  while  the 
Federal  work  force  has  been  decreasing, 
the  position  of  blacks  and  other  minori- 
ties who  are  employed  by  the  Civil  Ser- 
■vlce  has  been  steadily  improving.  The  im- 
provement is  not  only  In  the  numbers 
employed  but  also  is  in  a  steady  up- 
grading to  higher  level  jobs. 

Some  time  ago,  President  Nixon  said 
that  he  would  not  indulge  in  civil  rights 
rhetoric.  Rather,  he  felt  that  his  admin- 
istration should  be  Judged  on  its  deeds. 
The  President  evidently  means  to  earn 
high  marks  in  this  area  because  it  is  ob- 
vious that  this  administration  is  quietly, 
but  effectively,  pursuing  a  program  of 
opening  up  Federal  Job  opportunities  to 
members  of  minority  groups. 

I  include  Mr.  Shandler's  article,  en- 
titled "Minorities  Showing  Gains  on 
Shrinking  U.S.  Payroll"  in  the  Recoeb: 
Thx  Fxdtrai,  Spotliobt:  Mtnoutixs  Srow- 

tNG  Oainb  on  Shukkinc  U.S.  Patbou. 
(By  PhlUp  Shandler) 

Tbe  position  of  minorities  in  the  federal 
work  force  has  beon  improving. 

While  Uncle  Sam's  payroll  has  been  shrink- 
ing generally,  the  number  of  blacks,  Span- 
ish-Americans and  other  mlnorltlee  on  It 
has  been  Increasing. 

It's  not  Just  a  percentage-con^arlson  Im- 
provement, either.  In  some  cases,  there's  been 
a  raw-number  Increase. 

And  the  rise  Is  moet  marked  where  It's 
needed  most:  In  upper-level  Jobs. 

The  situation  is  a  remarkable  reversal  of 
the  adage  that  historically  has  refiected  the 
status  of  minorities  In  a  recession:  "Last 
hired,  first  fired." 

The  situation  is  refiected  in  the  latest 
figures  released  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion on  minority  employment. 

The  data  was  compiled  last  May.  A  later 
survey  was  taken  in  November,  but  those 
figures  haven't  been  released  yet. 

The  minority  censuses  were  directed  In  an 
executive  order  Issued  by  President  Nixon  In 
August  1969.  The  first  was  made  In  November 
1969. 

In  the  six  months  between  November  1969 
and  May  1970,  the  more  recent  survey  shows, 
total  net  federal  employment  declined  by 
almost  8,700  Jobs.  At  the  same  time,  there 
was  a  net  increase  of  minorities  on  the  fed- 
eral payroll  of  almost  1.400. 

Percentagewise,  that's  a  rise  of  only  .3  per- 
cent, from  500,508  minority  workers  to  601,- 
871. 

And  only  14  of  those  new  minority  career- 
ists are  in  the  so-called  super-grade  posi- 
tions. OS-16  to  OS-18. 

But  the  rate  of  rise  clearly  is  Improving: 
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Only  10  minorities  were  mimed  to  supergrade 
jotM  in  the  two  yean  preceding  November 
1M9.  according  to  the  CSC. 

And  mere  hoa  been  a  striking  shift  of 
minorities  from  blue-collar  (Wage  Board) 
to  white-collar  (General  Schedule)  posi- 
tlasia. 

In  the  blue  collar  area  minority  Jobs  did 
drop,  by  2.6  percent.  But  that's  compared 
with  a  decline  of  3.1  percent  among  white 
workers.  In  numbers  of  Jobs,  the  decline 
was  3.825  for  mlnorlUe*  and  12.633  for  whites. 

At  the  same  time,  minority  white  collar 
Jobs  rose  by  4.44fi  while  nonmlnorltles 
dropped  by  1.341.  That's  an  improvement  of 
a.4  percent  for  mlnorttlee.  a  decline  of  .1  per- 
cent for  whites. 

As  things  stand,  minorities  now  comprise 
19.4  percent  of  the  federal  work  force  of 
almost  3.6  million. 

Blacks  total  IS  percent  (389.3S6).  Spanish- 
speaking  a.B  percent  (73.968).  Indian  .7  per- 
cent (17.446).  and  Orientals  8  percent  (31.- 
103). 

The  mlnorltlea  remain  oonoentrated  at  the 
lower  leveU.  however  While  111  minorities 
now  hold  super-grade  Jobs,  there  are  thou- 
sands at  lower  levels.  The  largest  number  of 
blacks,  for  example,  are  at  0&-4 — 31.804 
That's  18.8  percent,  compared  with  1.5  per- 
cent at  08-17. 

Indeed,  the  number  of  mlnorltlea  Is  In 
almost  inverse  proportion  to  the  level  of  the 
Job.  The  slight  exception  la  among  Ortantals. 
whoae  numbers  rise  from  .4  percent  at  OS-1 
to  1  percent  at  OS-9  through  OS-11,  before 
declining  again. 

Of  the  ill  minorities  In  top-level  Jobs. 
78  are  llated  as  Negro.  17  Spanlsh-surnamed. 
13  Oriental  and  six  American  Indian 

In  percentagea,  that's  about  1.4  percent 
Negro.  3  percent  Spanish -speaking  3  percent 
Orlaatal  and  under  J  percent  Indian  (there 
apparently  are  no  Indian  OS-l8sK 

When  one  considers  that  blacks  comprise 
about  13  percent  of  the  total  populaUon  and 
the  Spanish-speaking  about  3  percent,  most 
az«  still  a  long  way  from  the  top  of  the  Civil 
Bamoe. 


MESSAGE  ENCOURAGES  THE  PRES- 
ERVA-nON  AND  RESTORATION  OF 
HISTORIC  BUILDIN08 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

or  Nrw  Toax 
IN  THI  HOUSK  OF  RIPRESKNTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  Febnutry  10.  1971 

Mr.  REID  ol  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  WM  pleased  to  note  the  inclusion  in 
Proaldent  Nixon's  environment  oMeaage 
of  propoAals  to  encourage  the  preserva- 
tion and  restoration  of  historic  buildincs 
and  other  manifestations  of  our  archi- 
tectural heritage. 

At  the  end  of  the  91st  Congress.  I  In- 
troduced legislation  with  the  same  in- 
tention after  an  18th  century  building 
near  my  home  was  demolished  because 
funds  could  not  be  found  to  save  It,  The 
financial  arrangements  In  my  bill  to  en- 
courage such  historic  preservation  are 
somewhat  different  than  those  outlined 
In  the  President's  proposals  but  I  feel 
that  the  best  provisions  wUl  be  enacted 
U  we  have  the  benefit  of  examining  sev- 
eral different  approaches. 

Accordingly,  I  am  reintroducing  today 
my  bill  to  amend  the  National  Historic 
Preservation  Act  of  1966  to  provide  grants 
and  loans  for  persons  who  have  buildings 
or  structures  registered  in  the  National 
Register  in  order  to  preserve  such  his- 
toric properties. 
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While  the  historic  preservation  pro- 
gram now  established  under  existing  law 
Is  an  Indication  of  and  a  start  on  a  na- 
tional commitment  to  preserve  signifi- 
cant elements  of  our  past.  It  simply  Is  not 
broad  enough  in  scope  or  application  to 
accomplish  that  goal.  In  the  4  years  that 
the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act 
has  been  on  the  books,  appropriations 
totaling  $32  million  have  been  author- 
ized. Yet  only  $1.3  million  of  that  sum 
has  ever  actually  been  appropriated. 

Compared  to  other  Western  nations, 
this  sum  is  pitifully  small.  England,  for 
example,  spends  more  than  6  million 
pounds  annually  on  the  preservation  of 
historic  buildings  under  the  purview  of 
the  Historic  Buildings  and  Ancient 
Monuments  Act.  In  addition,  private 
donations  support  the  work  of  the  na- 
tional trust  which  maintains  old  historic 
homes  and  gardens  and  even  villages  as 
a  private  organization,  relying  on  volun- 
tary contributions  and  the  receipt  of 
property  as  a  gift  in  lieu  of  estate  taxes. 
France,  too.  spends  several  million  in 
pursuit  of  similar  historic  preservation. 

The  recent  destruction  of  an  18th 
century  farmhouse  in  my  district  is  an 
instructive  example  of  the  inadequacy 
of  existing  statutes. 

A  large  corporation  acquired  property 
In  Westchester  County  to  build  its  world 
headquarters.  On  a  comer  of  that  land 
stood  a  farmhouse  built  in  the  late  18th 
century.  While  not  a  unique  structure, 
the  building  incorporated  several  fea- 
tures peculiar  to  the  Colonial  period  and 
nonexistent  in  contemporary  architec- 
ture. The  Westchester  County  Historical 
Society  and  a  number  of  other  local 
groups  made  persistent  efforts  to  secure 
the  fimds  necessary  for  the  building's 
upkeep  and  to  find  a  new  location  for  it, 
since  the  corporation  indicated  it  would 
be  willing  to  move  the  structure.  I  tried 
to  assist  these  Interested  citizens  by  at- 
tempting to  secure  Federal  or  State  his- 
torical preservation  funds. 

And  then  one  morning,  while  all  these 
public-spirited  efforts  were  in  progress, 
a  dulldozer  appeared  and  demolished  the 
farmhouse. 

I  shared  the  disappointment  of  local 
citizens  at  this  unnecessary  destruction 
and  made  plain  my  belief  that  it  is  a  Fed- 
eral responsibility  to  provide  an  appro- 
priate mechanism  for  preserving  such 
evidence  of  our  national  past. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced  is 
one  way  of  making  it  more  difficult  for 
the  bulldoeer  to  prevail  over  the  preser- 
vation of  our  American  heritage.  This 
would  be  accomplished  by  providing  Fed- 
eral grants  and  loans  for  the  restoration 
and  preservation  of  historic  structures 
to  make  them  suitable  for  private 
occupancy  or  commercial  use — to  make 
them  living  historic  sites  rather  than 
museums. 

Specifically,  my  bill  would : 

First.  Make  funds  available  to  coun- 
ties to  survey  old  buildings  and  struc- 
tures and  to  have  included  in  the 
National  Register  those  which  are  "sig- 
nificant m  American  history,  architec- 
ture, archeology,  and  culture,  or  whose 
lasting  beauty  of  design  and  landscap- 
ing— including  trees — have  significantly 
enhanced  the  quality  of  American  life." 
This  will  substantially  expcmd  the  Na- 
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tional  Register  which  now  contains  some 
1.100  properties  as  a  result  of  Federal 
and  statewide  surveys.  But  more  impor- 
tantly, it  recognizes  some  of  the  more 
intangible  qualities  of  our  American 
past;  it  recognizes,  for  example,  that  It 
is  the  large  maple  on  the  front  lawn  of  an 
18th  century  house  which  gives  the 
house  its  charm  and  its  character  and 
that  the  maple  ought  to  be  preserved 
along  with  the  house.  In  short,  my  bill 
emphasizes  the  esthetic  quality  of  our 
American  heritage,  the  way  a  building 
looks  and  feels  as  well  as  the  presence 
in  it  for  one  night  of  George  Washington 
or  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Second.  Provide  that  if  the  owner  of 
such  property  agreed  to  have  his  prop- 
erty recorded  in  the  National  Register  a 
restrictive  covenant  would  be  included  in 
the  deed  which  would  prohibit  altera- 
tions in  or  destruction  of  the  property 
without  the  written  approval  of  the  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Historic  Preservation. 

Third.  Make  the  owners  of  National 
Register  property  eligible  for  matching 
grants  and  low-interest  loans  to  restore 
the  structure  in  order  to  preserve,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  the  salient  historical 
features  and  make  It  suitable  for  private 
occupancy  or  commercial  use. 

Fourth.  Permit  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  seek  a  court  order  restraining 
any  attempt  to  alter  or  destroy  a  Na- 
tional Register  property  in  the  event  that 
such  alteration  or  destruction  has  not 
been  approved  by  the  Advisory  Council 
on  Historic  Preservation. 

A  survey  made  by  the  National  Reg- 
ister recently  indicated  that  the  States 
could  match  $2  million  annually  for  5 
years  for  survey  and  planning,  and  that 
they  could  match  the  following  figures 
for  projects:  fiscal  year  1972,  $28  mil- 
lion; fiscal  year  1973,  $34  million;  fiscal 
year  1974.  $41  million;  and  fiscal  year 
1975.  $46  million.  My  bill  makes  author- 
izations based  on  these  estimates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  greatness  of  a  Na- 
tion is  to  a  large  extent  measured  by  the 
use  of  its  past  to  give  stabihty  to  its  pres- 
ent and  to  forge  its  future.  There  is  some 
quality  of  strength,  some  feeling  of  con- 
tinuity that  is  derived  from  contempo- 
rary use  of  homes  and  buildings  that 
were  the  shelters  and  mainstays  of  our 
forebearers.  Surely  a  large  corjwratlan, 
a  community,  a  nation  gains  very  little 
from  destroying  these  links  with  our 
past:  there  is  much  more  to  be  had  from 
their  restoration  and  constant  use. 


STILL  THE  FIRST  OPTION 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  cAuroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  10,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr. 
Henry  Kissinger.  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  National  Security  Affairs,  said: 

IX  there  la  the  danger  of  a  general  war 
In  this  administration.  I  do  not  believe,  and 
we  do  not  believe,  that  It  will  come  from 
Southeast  Asia.  It  la  very  hard  to  see  what 
we  could  do  In  Southeast  Asia  that  would 
produce  a  direct  confrontation  with  the  So- 
viet TTnlon. 
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House  Joint  Resolution  71 — formerly 
House  Joint  Resolution  1378 — calls  for  a 
declaration  of  war  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  North  Vietnam  unless,  within 
30  days  following  passage  of  the  reso- 
lution, they  begin  a  large-scale  with- 
drawal of  their  armies  from  the  terri- 
tory of  their  neighbors  and  release  all 
American  prisoners  of  war. 

I  have  reintroduced  this  resolution  be- 
cause the  overriding  factor  which  deter- 
mines the  outcome  of  the  war  has  not 
changed.  The  key  to  Communist  victory 
has  always  been  to  protract  the  conflict, 
while  the  key  to  Allied  sucf«ss  has  al- 
ways been  to  end  it  quickl:'  and  deci- 
sively. The  first  option  of  victory  Is  still 
easily  possible  with  the  material  we  have 
on  hand  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  is  more 
necessary  tlian  ever  before. 

Under  the  current  guidelines  limiting 
significant  U.S.  and  allied  military  activ- 
ity to  allied  territory,  the  Government 
of  North  Vietnam  has  no  reason  wliatso- 
ever  either  to  stop  the  war  or  to  release 
the  American  prisoners  whom  they  hold. 
There  are  now  prospective  presidential 
candidates  whose  major  campaign  prom- 


ise seems  to  be  that  they  will  surrender 
in  Southeast  Asia  as  soon  as  possible 
after  taking  the  oath  to  protect  the  Na- 
tion from  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic. 

For  Hanoi,  this  opens  up  the  real  possi- 
bility of  transforming  the  current  U.S. 
policy  of  orderly  retreat  into  a  galloping 
rout — through  the  simple  expedient  of 
maintaining  military  pressure  until  the 
next  election  in  the  United  States.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  promised  the  material 
necessary  to  prolong  the  war  indefinitely. 
To  the  men  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
Politburo,  some  of  whom  have  been  wag- 
ing a  war  for  the  conquest  of  Indochina 
for  over  30  years,  2  more  years  must  seem 
a  very  short  time  indeed  to  wait  for  com- 
plete victory. 

The  spirit  of  many  Americans  has 
flagged  in  the  face  of  our  self-imposed 
indecisive  approach  to  the  battle  in 
Southeast  Asia.  This  can  be  imderstood, 
but  it  cannot  be  applauded.  We  are  not 
going  to  solve  our  problems  at  home  by 
scuttling  our  allies  abroad,  just  as  we  are 
not  going  to  solve  the  problems  In  Asia 
by  refusing  to  defeat  the  enemy. 


The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
the  power  to  declare  war  and  direct  the 
administration  to  utilize  all  necessary 
force  to  curtail  North  Vietnamese  ag- 
gression. The  administration,  taking  E>r. 
BLissinger  at  his  word,  does  not  feel  that 
this  would  lead  to  a  general  war  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Unless  Dr.  Gallup  has  now 
become  a  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  or  fear  of  student  unrest  has  be- 
come a  determinant  in  mihtary  deci- 
sions— in  which  case  we  are  not  going  to 
activity  resist  communism  anywhere — 
there  is  no  reason  not  to  win. 

It  is  time  to  stop  simply  talking  about 
r>ossible  peace  and  move  to  eliminate  the 
North  Vietnamese  caimbility  to  go  on 
making  war.  As  three  noted  authorities 
on  communism — Stefan  Possony,  Robert 
Strausz-Hupe,  and  William  Kintner— 
bluntly  put  it: 

If  the  Communists  prove  to  have  more 
courage,  a  stronger  will,  a  more  steadfast 
spirit,  a  clearer  Intellectual  Insight  into  con- 
flict in  the  nuclear  age,  they  obviously  are 
the  better  men  and  deeerve  to  win — and 
probably  will. 


SENATE— Thursday,  February  11,  1971 


(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January  26.1971) 


The  Senate  met  at  11;45  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Ellender). 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God.  by  whose  providence 
'tWs  Nation  was  brought  forth  and  in 
whose  will  it  has  been  preserved,  keep  us 
ever  mindful  of  Thy  goodness  and  mercy 
which  has  been  over  us  from  the  begin- 
ning until  now.  As  with  grateful  hearts 
we  honor  the  heroes  of  old,  spare  us 
from  merely  admiring  the  past  when  we 
would  be  doers  of  great  deeds  in  the 
present.  Help  us  to  lift  high  the  banner 
of  freedom  in  our  time  not  only  in  elo- 
quent phrase  but  in  practical  programs. 
Let  the  manUe  of  Washington  and  of 
Lincoln  fall  uf)on  their  sons  in  this  age. 

In  faith  and  hope  that  sends  a  shining 
ray  far  down  the  future's  broadening 
way,  send  us  to  our  tasks  here,  our  travels 
and  our  talks  beyond,  with  hearts  aglow 
with  the  Inspiration  of  Thy  spirit. 

In  the  Master's  name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Wednesday,  February 
10,  1971,  be  approved. 

The  PRESIDEINT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment and  shall  continue  In  effect  until  June 
30,  1973. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session,  to  consider  cer- 
tain nominations  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Oeisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  the  nomination  of 
Donald  W.  Whitehead,  of  Massachusetts, 
to  be  Federal  Cochairman  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


POSTAL  SERVICE  PASSPORT 
APPLICATION  FEES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
6,  S.  531. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  (S. 
531)  to  authorize  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
to  receive  the  fee  of  $2  for  execution  of 
an  application  for  a  passport  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

s.  531 

Be  it  enacted  bj/  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
proviso  clause  In  section  1  of  the  Act  of  June 
4,  1920,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  214) ,  Is  hereby 
further  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
after  "»2"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "or 
to  transfer  to  the  Postal  Service  the  execution 
fee  of  $2  for  each  application  accepted  by 
that  Service." 


NATIONAL  CREDIT  UNION  BOARD 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  to  the  National 
Credit  Union  Board. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consait  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 
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THE  STATE  OP  THE  STATE  MES- 
SAGE TO  THE  MONTANA  LEGIS- 
LATURE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  message 
presented  by  the  distlngtilshed  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Montana,  the  Honorable 
Forrest  H.  Anderson,  to  the  42d  Legis- 
lative Assembly  of  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana, be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remaifcs. 

This  state  of  the  State  message  by 
Governor  Anderson  is.  I  think,  well  worth 
the  consideration,  not  only  of  the  people 
of  Montana,  but  also  of  the  people  of 
other  States  who  may  find  themselves  In 
a  somewhat  similar  situation.  I  commend 
It  to  the  Senate  for  Its  brevity  and  for 
the  good  advice  which.  In  my  opinion,  the 
Governor  has  given  to  the  legislature 
of  my  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  messag* 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  followB: 

Stats  of  tbk  Stats  Mkbsagx 
(Pr«Mnt«d  to  th*  Aad  I«glaUUve  Maembly, 

Jan.  S,  1971.  by  Forrest  H.  Anderson,  Oov- 

emor  of  Montana) 

The  hiatory  of  Montana  la  an  epic  of  hard 
work,  determination  and  coiirage. 

It  U  the  story  of  a  people  who  settled  an 
aweaome  wlldemeaa  and  built  a  great  progrea- 
■!▼«  state. 

It  la  a  story  of  success  and  failure  and 
good  and  bad  times. 

Today,  we  stand  at  the  beginning  of  an- 
other decade  In  the  history  of  Montana. 

These  are  uncertain  tlmee. 

The  people  of  Montana  are  troubled  by  a 
collection  of  serious  problems. 

Yet  I  believe  they  are  hopeful  we  can  real- 
ise some  of  the  great  potentials  of  this  state. 

Montana  Is  at  an  Important  Juncture  In  Its 
history. 

Old  anawers  are  not  sufllclent  to  new  quea- 
tlons. 

We  must  seek  a  new  direction. 

The  voters  of  this  state  spoke  at  the  polls 
last  November. 

They  want  action. 

They  want  change. 

Referendums  to  caU  a  constitutional  con- 
▼antlon  and  Implement  reorganization  of  the 
executive  branch  passed  by  overwhelming 
marglDj. 

This,  in  my  opitnlon.  Is  testimony  Mon- 
tanans  want  something  done. 

It  Indicates  that  the  people  of  this  state 
have  experienced  too  many  faUed  hopse  and 
too  few  accomplishmenta. 

Montana  cannot  forever  be  the  land  of 
tomorrow. 

Our  people  cannot  U»e  endlessly  on  ex- 
pectations. 

We  must  begin  today  the  work  that  was 
never  done. 

This  nation  is  experiencing  an  economic 
reosaalon. 

Unemployment  ts  at  the  highest  rate  since 
IOCS,  aaal  eoonomle  growth  has  declined. 
And  the  moet  severe  inflationary  spiral  tn 
two  decades  continues  upward. 

The  effects  of  these  oondltlons  are  par- 
ticularly acute  on  our  state  government. 

Anticipate  revenue  growth  from  estab- 
lished sources  has  not  been  realized  because 
of  unemployment,  the  declUte  of  our  historic 
Indiutrles.  and  the  lack  of  altemaUve  de- 
velopment. 

At  the  same  time.  Inflation  has  drastically 
increased  the  oosta  of  providing  staU  gov- 
snunezu  servloea 

"nm  Uabalaivce  created  by  static  revenue 
growth  and  the  increasing  cost  of  govern- 
ment Is  the  invmutable  tiii»mm^  ^f^  face. 

In  times  of  diminishing  income  growth. 
gOTsmment — tike  Individual  cltlaens — mutt 
Judiciously  control  expenditures. 


This  Is  such  a  time. 

It  Is  a  time  for  economic  realism  ...  a 
time  to  do  what  Is  possible  without  adding 
unreasonable  taxes  to  the  economic  diffi- 
culties already  affecting  the  people  of  this 
state. 

Because  this  must  be  done.  I  am  propos- 
ing what  I  believe  la  a  reasonable  minimum 
budget. 
It  Is  not  an  austerity  program. 
It  ts  a  strategy  for  stability  during  a  period 
of  economic  uncertainty. 

To  Increase  the  effect  of  our  limited  rev- 
enues, we  must  initiate  a  policy  of  priority 
funding. 

Appropriation  responses  must  be  directed 
toward  meeting  the  most  immediate  needs 
and  solving  the  most  serloxis  problems  of 
Montana  and  her  people. 

I  believe  the  people  should  determine  state 
priorities. 

In  Montana,  the  people  have  spoken. 
Montanaos  have  Indicated  that  they  want 
more   efficient    government,    quality    educa- 
tion and  protection  of  the  environment. 
We  must  now  act  on  these  priorities. 
The  people  have  given  us  an   Irrevocable 
mandate  to  reorganise  the  executive  branch 
of  state  govemnMtit. 
This  mandate  cannot  be  Ignored. 
And  reorganisation  should  not  be  delayed 
by  those  seeking  favored  status  for  particular 
interest  groups. 

We  have  the  responsibility  to  reorganize 
the  executive  branch 

More  Importantly,  we  have  the  opportunity 
to  establish  responsive  and  efficient  govern- 
ment In  Montana. 

The  Initial  priorities  of  this  program 
should  be  reorganization  of  the  Department 
of  Administration  and  creation  of  an  affec- 
tive Department  of  Revenue.  State  govern- 
ment must  have  the  capability  to  properly 
collect  and  administer  revenue.  These  are 
the  basic  management  tools  which  we  must 
utilize  to  Implement  a  sound  reorganization 
program. 
Good  government  Is  good  management. 
Unfortunately,  this  concept  has  rarely  been 
applied  in  Montana. 

In  the  past,  Montana's  fiscal   policy  has 
been  to  tax  new  soxirces  of  revenue  to  sup- 
port Ineffective  administration. 
It  ts  time  for  a  change. 

I  believe  that  before  we  tax  new  sources 
of  revenue,  we  should  improve  o»ir  adminis- 
trative capabilities  to  achieve  better  per- 
formance from  existing  revenue  sources. 

We  cannot  expect  the  people  of  Montana 
to  subsidize  Inefficiency  forever. 

Dxirlng  the  past  two  years,  we  have  suc- 
cessfully applied  improved  management 
techniques  to  the  administration  of  some 
state  agencies. 

The  results  have  been  encouraging. 
But  we  can  do  better. 

A  sound  executive  reorganization  program 
will  allow  us  to  apply  good  management  to 
the  operation  of  all  state  agencies. 

If  we  are  successful,  state  government  wUl 
no  longer  be  paralysed  by  archaic  admin- 
istrative procedures. 

It  will  no  longer  be  a  mysterious  process 
that  wastes  too  much  and  takee  too  long. 

Rerenue  will  be  expended  according  to 
legialaUve  Intent. 

We  will  know  where  the  money  Is  going 
and  what  It  Is  going  for 

A  reorganized  government  will  be  better 
able  to  mobilize  our  resoiu^ies  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  our  people. 

Montana  must  have  economic  develop- 
ment. 

Present  unemployment,  the  decline  In 
personal  Inoocne  and  lack  of  opportunities 
for  our  people  are  unacceptable. 

We  must  becosne  more  aggressive  in  seek- 
ing decent  empbyyiiMnt  for  liontanana. 

We  must  be  able  to  attract  and  control 
stable  new  industry 

A  modem,  recrganlaed  government  will 
give  Montana  a  decided  advantage  In  pro- 


moting the  development  of  this  state  and 

the  economic  security  of  Its  people. 

Education  Is  the  future  happening  today. 

In    Montana,   a   good    education   la  more 

than  an  opportunity.  It  has  become  a  right. 

The   people  of  this   state  have  faithfully 

supported  education  throughout  the  yean. 

We  have  excellent  primary  and  secondary 

schools,  fine  colleges  and  universities  and  one 

of  the  best  vocational-technical  education 

programs  In  the  northwest. 

This  educational  system  Is  a  tribute  to 
Montanans  and  their  faith  lu  the  young  and 
belief  In  the  futxire. 

Taxes  to  support  education  are  heavy,  par- 
tlcxilarly  in  this  Inflationary  period.  But  this 
Is  not  tlie  time  to  turn  away  from  tomorrow. 
I  propose  that  we  Increaae  appropriations 
for  education  by  31  million  dollars  in  the 
next  blennlum.  This  total  will  adequately 
fund  the  foundation  program,  university 
system,  vocational-technical  education  and 
our  long-range  building  requirements. 

Education,  however.  Is  not  beyond  ques- 
tion. I  recoounend  that  Improved  adminis- 
tration and  budget  controls  be  applied  to  all 
phases  of  Montana's  vast  educational  s>'b- 
tem.  We  must  begin  to  measure  the  return 
we  are  getting  at  ail  educational  levels. 

CXu-  greatest  natural  resource  Is  our  well- 
educated  and  talented  young  people. 

Unfortunately,  the  products  of  our  schools, 
like  all  Montana  resources,  are  exported  to 
other  states. 

We  must  have  more  and  better  em.ploy- 
ment  opportunities  to  assure  young  Mon- 
tanans the  right  to  live  and  earn  a  decent 
Income  In  this  state.  This  can  be  done  only 
If  we  get  our  house  In  order  at  all  levels  of 
government  so  priorities  can  be  established 
and  given  meaning. 

Only  two  or  perhape  three  generations  are 
represented  In  this  Assembly. 

There  will  be  many  more  generations  <rf 
Montanans. 

It  Is  our  responslbUlty  to  hold  the  unique 
envlrooment  of  this  state  In  trust  lor  our 
children  and  their  children. 

We  wUl  be  the  great^t  fools  In  the  his- 
tory of  Montana  If  we  fall  to  provide  for 
the  preservation  of  our  air.  water  and  land. 
Time  will  not  excxise  us  because  we  dldnt 
know.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  envlromnental 
destruction  that  has  occurred  tn  other  parts 
of  the  country.  The  nation's  rivers  are  be- 
coming a  continental  sewage  system  City 
skies  are  hung  with  acrid  shrouds  of  smog. 
And  natural  landscapes  have  been  torn  up 
and  replaced  by  stark  concrete  horizons. 

We  cannot  allow  this  to  happen  In  Mon- 
tana. 

To  protect  the  environment,  I  recommefid 
we  appropriate  funds  to  sufficiently  staff  our 
air  and  water  poUutlon  control  agencies. 

I  also  believe  tt  is  essential  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  water  through  the  construction  of 
secondary  sewage  facilities  In  many  Mon- 
tana communities.  I  recommend  we  set 
aside  four  million  dollars  as  the  state  share 
of  construction  oosts.  This  total  will  aUow 
us  to  take  full  advantage  of  available  federal 
matching  funds. 

I  alao  strongly  urge  enactment  of  the 
water  paUutloc  control  legislation  developed 
by  the  Council  on  Natural  Resources. 

We  cannot  allow  the  creation  of  a  lunar 
landscape  Ln  eastern  Montana  as  the  rich 
mineral  resources  of  that  area  are  developed. 
I.  therefore,  strongly  urge  the  enactznect  of 
legislation  to  assure  adeqviate  reclamation. 

Effective  planning  Is  the  flrst  step  toward 
a  better  future. 

Presently.  Montana  Is  experiencing  hap- 
hazard subdlvtstoQ  and  ccxmnerdal  develop- 
ment. This  ts  perhaps  the  most  severe  threat 
Co  our  enrtronment. 

Sound  pi^wTitnj  and  supportive  laws  are 
the  only  Tnnsnn  at  preventing  the  cancerous 
growth  of  rural  slums  and  the  subeequent 
environment  problems  that  have  occurred  in 
other  parts  of  the  country 

Montana  has  been  bypassed  by  massive  tn- 
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dtistrtallzatton  ar»d  the  environmental  stu- 
pidity of  that  movement. 

Most  of  our  natural  environment  has  been 
protected  to  this  point  by  good  fortune. 

We  mufit  begin  now  to  protect  that  en- 
vironment with  good  legislation  and  good 
administration. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  adjourn  this  Legis- 
lative Session  in  good  conscience  Itnowlng 
the  environment  will  be  vulnerable  to  ex- 
ploitation for  another  two  years. 

Quality  of  life  is  more  than  the  great  out- 
doors and  the  natural  environment.  It  Is 
ajso  social  and  economic  environment.  It 
U  employment,  opportunity,  police  protec- 
tion, hospitals,  governmental  services  and 
the  entire  life  experience  in  Montana. 

The  environmental  movement  Is  entirely 
just  and  essential. 

We  cannot,  however,  sacrifice  social  and 
economic  progress  In  Montana  to  the  Ideals 
of  environmental  totalltarlana. 

Neither  can  we  sacrifice  the  environment 
to  uncontrolled  industrialism  and  exploita- 
tion. 

If  extreme  environmentalists  were  to  make 
the  decisions,  Montana  would  revert  to 
wUdemass. 

If  Irresponsible  Industrialists  were  to  make 
the  decisions,  Montana  would  l>ecome  a 
wasteland. 

Neither  course  Is  acceptable. 

We  must  stake  out  the  common  ground. 

Environmental  protection  and  economic 
development,  as  I  have  so  often  said,  are  not 
mutually  exclusive. 

I  believe  a  sound  economy  can  exist  In  a 
quality  environment.  This  is  the  essential 
compromise  upon  which  the  future  depends. 
And  I  believe  reasonable  men.  good  laws 
and  effective  government  can  strike  this 
balance. 

Let  us  begin  now  to  make  Montana  a  great 
place  to  live  and  work. 

Efficiency — education — and  environment 
,  .  .  this  Is  not  a  slogan  nor  rhetorical  trick. 
It  la  a  reasonable  program  to  enable  state 
government  to  do  what  is  necessary  In  a 
time  when  not  everything  is  possible. 

Thank  you. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursutmt  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  77-250,  appwlnts  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Federal  Ex- 
penditures vice  Senator  Holland,  retired. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  time  assigned  to  me. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  previously  entered,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
ft— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  TO  CONTINUE 
THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 
HOSPITALS  AND  OUTPATIENT 
CLINICS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senator  Macntjson,  Senator  Ma- 
THiAS.  and  myself,  together  with  Sena- 
tors Allen,  Beall,  Bitrdick,  Chiles, 
Cranston,  Gravel,  Hart.  Hollings, 
Hughes,  Humphrey,  Inottye,  Jackson, 
Javits.  Jordan  of  North  Carolina,  McGek, 
McGovern.   Mitcalf,   Muskie,   Nelson, 


Pastors,  Fell,  Sparxman,  Spong,  Stevens, 
Stevenson,  Tunwey,  and  Williams,  I 
send  to  the  desk,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
hospitals  and  outpatient  clinics  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  should  continue 
their  operations  through  the  fiscal  year 
1972,  pending  a  comprehensive  study  by 
Congress  and  the  administration  of  the 
resources  and  capabilities  of  these  facili- 
ties as  part  of  the  Nation's  health-care 
system. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  6)  to  express  the  sense  of  Congress 
relative  to  certain  activities  of  Public 
Health  Service  hospitals  and  outpatient 
clinics,  was  referred  to  the  Coinmittee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  a  sim- 
ilar resolution  has  been  introduced  with 
broad  support  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Representative  Clarence 
Long,  of  Maryland,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  these  resolutions  will  be  approved  by 
Congress  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

Of  the  many  different  aspects  of  the 
health  crisis  now  facing  the  Nation,  none 
Is  more  immediate  than  the  status  of 
the  eight  hospitals  and  26  outpatient 
clinics  now  being  operated  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  in  21  States,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico.  In  recent  weeks,  as  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  are  aware,  there 
have  been  persistent  rumors  that  the 
administration  Intends  to  close  down 
some  or  all  of  these  hospitals  and  clinics 
at  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 

I  believe  that  it  would  be  a  tragic  mis- 
take to  close  these  facilities  at  this  time, 
before  Congress  has  had  a  full  oppor- 
tunity to  join  the  administration  in  ex- 
ploring the  important  Issues  at  stake, 
not  only  with  respect  to  the  existing 
health-care  system  of  the  Nation,  but 
also  with  respect  to  the  future  potential 
of  these  hospitals  and  clinics. 

Today,  nearly  a  million  Americans  re- 
ceive comprehensive  health  care 
through  the  PHS  hospitals  and  clinics, 
including  500,000  merchant  seamen, 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  the  Coast 
Guard,  the  Public  Health  Service,  their 
dependents,  and  many  others. 

At  a  time  when  the  Nation  Is  already 
facing  a  severe  shortage  of  health  re- 
sources, it  makes  no  sense  to  me  to 
abolish  facilities  like  those  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  which  are  now  helping 
to  meet  the  rising  demand  for  health 
care  in  the  communities  where  they 
exist.  If  the  ho^ltals  and  clinics  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  are  closed,  a  mil- 
lion Americans  now  receiving  PHS 
health  services  will  be  forced  to  turn 
elsewhere  for  their  health  care,  thereby 
imposing  a  heavy  new  burden  on  other 
hospitals  and  clinics  in  the  community. 

We  know  the  serious  overcrowding 
that  already  exists  in  many  of  our  public 
and  private  health  facilities.  I  have  grave 
doubts,  for  example,  that  the  hospitals 
and  facilities  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration can  or  should  be  used  to  ac- 
commodate the  patient  population  of 
the  PHS  facilities.  Until  we  are  con- 


vinced that  we  can  adequately  meet  the 
shifting  demand  that  will  be  created  by 
closing  the  PHS  facilities,  simple  logic 
compels  us  to  keep  the  facilities  open. 

In  addition,  Congress  has  recently  en- 
acted legislation  that  carries  important 
implications  for  the  future  of  the  PHS 
facilities  in  meeting  the  growing  health- 
care needs  of  the  Nation.  The  Emergency 
Health  Personnel  Act  of  1971,  which  was 
originally  proposed  by  Senator  Warren 
Magnuson  and  Senator  Henry  Jackson, 
of  Washington,  and  which  President 
Nixon  signed  Into  law  last  January,  ex- 
pands the  role  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice far  beyond  its  present  beneficiary 
group.  The  new  act  specifically  author- 
izes the  use  of  PHS  personnel  and  facili- 
ties to  meet  health  needs  in  urban  and 
rural  poverty  areas,  and  In  many  other 
areas  of  the  country  suffering  from 
critical  shortages  of  health  care  and 
health  personnel. 

I  intend  to  work  with  others  in  Cmi- 
gress  to  insure  that  adequate  funds  to 
Implement  this  far-reaching  new  legis- 
lation are  contained  in  the  first  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  to  reach  the 
Senate  floor  in  the  92d  Congress.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  imaginative  approach  of 
the  Emergency  Health  Personnel  Act 
offers  us  the  best  hope  we  have  had  in 
many  years  to  tap  the  rich  emerging  vein 
of  idealism  in  recent  medical  graduates, 
and  thereby  ease  the  maldistribution  of 
physicians  that  has  plagued  the  Nation 
for  so  long. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  I  had  an  op- 
portunity to  visit  HSMHA,  the  large 
HEW  facility  in  Rockville.  where  I  met  a 
number  of  young  doctors  who  are  spend- 
ing 2  years  with  the  PiAllc  Health  Serv- 
ice as  part  of  their  training.  During  our 
discussion,  I  asked  these  2-year  doctors, 
all  recent  graduates  of  medical  schools, 
how  many  of  them  would  actually  have 
volunteered  for  service  under  the  Emer- 
gency Health  Personnel  Act.  and  the 
overwhelming  majority  Indicated  that 
they  would  have  done  so.  I  think  this  re- 
sponse is  an  additional  indication  of  the 
very  strong  sense  of  commitment  our 
young  doctors  now  have.  They  see  the 
opportunity  for  such  service  as  sm  ex- 
citing and  important  frontier.  They  want 
to  participate  in  the  growing  movement 
to  Improve  our  health-care  system  and 
upgrade  the  quality  of  health  care  in  the 
Nation. 

Indeed,  it  would  be  a  cruel  Irony  for 
the  administration  to  move  now  to  close 
the  PHS  hospitals  and  outpatient  clinics, 
at  the  very  time  when  the  ink  is  scarcely 
dry  on  this  new  health  manpower  legis- 
lation. Congress  has  acted  to  meet  the 
shortage  of  doctors  in  areas  of  the  coun- 
try that  desperately  need  them,  and  the 
administration  should  respond  as  the 
attached  table  Indicates,  many  of  the 
hospitals  and  clinics  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  are  located  in  cities  and  com- 
mimlties  of  the  Nation  where  the  doctor 
shortage  is  most  acute,  and  where  the 
Emergency  Health  Personnel  Act  can  be 
of  immediate  assistance. 

By  closing  these  hospitals  and  clinics, 
the  administration  -will  be  depriving 
these  communities  of  the  very  facilities 
that  the  new  PHS  physicians  would  use 
as  their  base  of  operations  for  bringing 
good  health  care  to  the  people  of  the 
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are*.  In  sum.  If  we  are  to  Implement  the 
new  act  and  expand  the  role  of  PHS  per- 
sonnel in  delivering  health  care  to  our 
people,  we  cannot  afford  to  cut  back  on 
the  PHS  facilities  these  personnel  will 
need  to  carry  out  their  role  effectively. 

The  public  statements  of  administra- 
tion ofiQcials  In  recent  weeks  have  empha- 
sized repeatedly  that  no  Qnal  decision 
has  been  made  on  the  PHS  facilities  or 
on  the  Implementation  of  the  Emergency 
Health  Personnel  Act.  But,  a  crucial  line 
on  page  403  of  the  massive  1972  budget 
appendix  tells  us  otherwise.  Under  the 
heading  "Patient  Care  and  Special 
Health  Services,"  which  Includes  the 
PHS  hospitals  emd  clinics,  the  following 
line  appears  in  the  summary  of  person- 
nel for  the  program: 
Total  niimb«r  of  pwTnanont  poaltloiu: 

1970   8.271 

l»71    6.  M3 

\Vn 970 

The  budget  contains  no  adequate  ex- 
planation of  this  drastic  cutback  in  per- 
sonnel in  1972  comi>ared  to  1971 — a  de- 
cline of  85  percent.  Nevertheless,  the  ex- 
planation seems  obvious.  The  admin- 
istration Intends  to  close  the  PHS  hos- 
pitals and  clinics,  thereby  forfeiting  the 
valuable  opportunity  to  use  them  as  fa- 
cilities for  the  implementation  of  the 
Emergency  Health  Personnel  Act.  and 
for  the  provision  of  better  health  care  to 
the  communities  In  which  they  are  lo- 
cated. 

The  Public  Health  Service  hospital  In 
Boston  offers  an  excellent  example  of  the 
developing  relationship  between  the  PHS 
facilities  tmd  their  surrounding  com- 
munltlee.  It  Illustrates  the  unfortimate 
consequences  which  the  closing  of  such 
facilities  will  have  on  the  growth  of  in- 
novative health  care  programs  In  these 
arecu. 

The  Boston  PHS  Hospital  was  the  first 
of  the  U.S.  Marine  hospitals,  dating  back 
to  1798.  It  has  delivered  quality  medical 
care  over  many  years  to  fishermen, 
merchant  seamen,  members  of  the  Cocwt 
Quard.  servicemen  at  Hanscomb  Field 
and  Otis  Air  Porce  Base,  and  the  nu- 
merous other  beneficiaries  designated  by 
Congress  as  entitled  to  medical  care  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Public  Health 
Service.  The  rate  for  the  Boston  hos- 
pital's 190  beds  is  S80  a  day,  far  below 
the  dally  rate  at  civilian  hospitals  in 
the  Boston  area 

Today,  the  Boston  PHS  Hospital  is 
involved  in  a  number  of  programs  in  the 
Boston  community.  In  addition  to  its  on- 
going activity  of  providing  health  care 
to  its  traditional  beneficiaries.  Among 
these  programs  are  the  following: 

A  family  planning  clinic  Is  conducted 
three  times  a  week  for  the  Brlghton- 
Allston  community.  This  is  a  free  clinic 
foT  all  residents  in  the  area,  and  It  is 
staffed  and  funded  by  the  maternal  and 
infant  care  program  In  the  city  of  Boston. 

The  college  mental  health  center  in- 
firmary Is  now  operational.  This  Is  a  20- 
bed  unit  staffed  by  the  College  Mental 
Health  Center  of  Boston.  It  provides 
mental  health  senrlees  for  college  stu- 


dents from  the  25  colleges  in  the  Boston 
area.  The  PHS  staff  provides  medical 
and  surgical  backup  services  for  the  pro- 
gram. In  return,  the  PHS  patients  receive 
psychiatric  services  from  the  center. 

The  hospital  is  working  with  the  fam- 
ily life  center  programs  in  Rozbury. 
six>nsored  by  the  OEO  and  the  model 
city  programs.  The  hospital  has  received 
requests  to  act  as  a  backup  to  University 
Hospital  and  Beth  Israel  Hospital  in 
meeting  the  Inpatient  needs  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

Boston  City  Hospital  has  asked  the 
hospital  to  provide  specialized  care  for 
Boston  City  beneficiaries  In  the  area  of 
orthopedics. 

Preliminary  discussions  are  being  held 
with  the  Governor's  Committee  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Criminal  Justice,  regarding  the  potential 
use  of  the  hospital  as  an  inpatient  re- 
source to  support  community  programs 
for  the  rehabllltatlaa  of  drug  addicts 
and  alcoholics. 

Moreover,  for  a  number  of  years,  an 
afllllatlon  agreement  has  been  In  effect 
between  the  Boston  PHS  Hospital  and 
medical  centers  in  the  Boston  area.  Sen- 
ior members  of  the  hospital's  medical  de- 
partment hold  faculty  appointments  at 
all  three  medical  schools  in  Boston — 
Harvard,  Boston  University,  and  Tufts. 
In  addition,  the  hospital  has  become  an 
especially  Important  resource  for  clinical 
teaching  at  Boston  University  School  of 
Medicine.  This  arrangement  has  been 
mutually  beneficial  to  both  institutions, 
providing  Improved  care  for  the  PHS 
hospital  patients,  and  facilitating  the 
education  of  increased  numbers  of  in- 
terns, residents,  and  medical  students. 

Similar  examples  can  be  found 
throughout  the  country  of  the  innovative 
way  In  which  Public  Health  Service  fa- 
cilities are  expanding  their  horizons  to 
meet  the  heaJth  needs  of  America.  I 
know,  for  Instance,  that  the  PHS  hospi- 
tals In  Baltimore.  Seattle,  and  New  Or- 
leans have  long  been  developing  plans  for 
community  service.  In  many  cases,  I  un- 
derstand. PHS  hospitals  and  clinics 
would  be  prepared  to  begin  the  actiial  de- 
livery of  health  care  to  areas  of  need  in 
their  communities  within  a  month  or  two 
of  the  date  they  are  authorized  to  do  so. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Health  Sub- 
committee, I  Intend  to  explore  these  Is- 
sues In  public  hearings  within  the  next 
few  weeks.  The  resolution  we  are  Intro- 
dudnc  today  will  buy  us  the  time  we 
need  for  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion to  reach  the  right  answers  to  the 
many  sensitive  questions  that  have  been 
raised. 

One  thing  is  clear,  however.  There 
must  be  no  summary  closing  of  any  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  hospital  or  clinic.  The 
death  sentence  that  hangs  over  them 
must  be  stayed. 

Mr.  Prwldent.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RscoRs,  together  with  a  table  showing 
the  location  of  the  PHS  hospitals  and 
outpatient  clmics  threatened  with  clos- 


ing, and  an  excerpt  on  this  issue  from  tbe 
budget  appendix  for  the  fiscal  year  1972. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  concurrent  resolution 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  together 
with  the  additional  material,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  6)  is  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  6 

Wbereaa  ttae  President  declared  In  hla  sUte 
of  the  Union  message  tb*t  tbe  ImproTement 
of  national  bealtb  care  1«  one  of  his  lU 
great  goals;  and 

Whereaa  tbe  President  baa  vowed  to  pro- 
vide more  medical  services  In  areas  that  do 
not  bare  adequate  medical  faculties;  and 

Whereas  tbe  Public  Health  Serrlce  wm 
created  by  an  Act  of  Congress  in  1798,  and 
the  Congress  broadened  Its  responsibilities 
In  1066.  In  1966.  and  in  1970  to  provide  com- 
prehensive health  care  for  merchant  seamen. 
Coast  OuardBmen,  and  military  personnel 
and  their  families,  and  preventive  Tn<wit4»^i 
care  for  urban  and  rural  areas  with  Inade- 
quate medical  facilities;  and 

Whereas  tbe  Public  Health  Service  facil- 
ities provide  medical  services  to  more  than 
one-half  million  people  annually  who  could 
not  obtain  these  services  In  tbe  overcrowded 
private  hospitals  or  on  a  first  priority  basis 
in  the  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals; 
and 

Whereas  many  Public  Health  Service  f»- 
cUlties  require  only  minor  alterations  to 
carry  out  their  responsibilities;  and 

Whereas,  despite  the  President's  commit- 
ment to  Improve  national  health  care,  the 
Prealdent's  fiscal  1973  health  budget  pro- 
poses a  reduction  in  fxinds  and  staff  person- 
nel that  Is  discouraging  employees  azul  pro- 
spective employees  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice; and 

Whereas,  dewplte  the  expansion  of  Public 
Health  Servlcea  duties  In  the  Emergency 
Health  pyreonnel  Act  of  1971.  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  consid- 
ering closing  tbe  Public  Health  Service  hos- 
pitals KOA  cllnlca;  and 

Whereas,  despite  congressional  creation  of 
the  Public  Health  Service,  the  Congress  bai 
not  been  consulted  on  ways  to  fulfill  the  re- 
sponsibUtty  ot  the  Public  Health  Service  to 
cars  for  tta  p«tlents  without  using  PubUc 
Health  S«rvte:e  facilities:  Now,  therefore,  be 
It 

Reaolvtd  t>y  the  Senate  ( the  Houte  of  Rep- 
retentatitea  concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  Public  Health  Service 
hoapltals  and  outpatient  clinics  should  re- 
main open  at  this  time.  The  importance  cf 
health  care  delivery  in  urtotm  and  rural  areas 
is  so  great  that  the  administration  should 
fund  and  staff  these  facilities  at  a  sufficient 
level  to  allow  them  to  perform  their  multiple 
responal  bill  ties  during  the  remainder  of  the 
fiscal  year  19T1  and  during  the  entire  fiscal 
year  1972.  Durtng  thla  Intenral.  the  Secretary 
and  the  Congreee  ahotUd  explore  the  re- 
sources and  capabilities  of  these  facilities  m 
their  communities,  to  determine  which  fa- 
cility aboold  contlnae  to  be  operated  by  tbe 
PubOo  Health  Serrlce.  which  faoUlUea  should 
be  coQvertad  to  community  day  operation. 
and  which  facilities,  tf  any,  should  be  dosed. 

It  ts  the  further  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
hoopttals  azxl  clinics  at  the  PuWlc  Health 
Service  should  be  considered  an  integral  part 
of  the  national  health  care  delivery  system. 

The  material  submitted  by  Mr.  Kxn- 
iTKDT  follows: 
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LOCATION  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  HOSPITALS  (8)  AND 
OUTPATIENT  CLINICS  (26)'  THREATENED  WITH  CLOSING 


SUts 


HospiUI 


Clinic 


/U«tiaini Mobile. 

Cilitornis.. Ssn  Francisco San  Diego.  San  Pedro. 

f}aMt  jKksonville,  Miami, 

Tampa. 

Qgorfia Atlanta,  Savannah. 

^^tm*»         Honolulu. 

lywMw'.'. Chicago. 

Louisiina New  Orleins 

Mifyland Baltimore 

Maine •        Portland. 

Masuchusstts Boston 

Midlitin Detroit. 

Missouri St.  Louis. 

NtwYork Statsfl  Island Buffalo,  New  York 

CitY. 

Okio         Cleveland.  Cincinnati. 

Oiefon Portland. 

Pennsylvania Philadelphia, 

Pittsburgh. 

Soath  Carolina Charleston. 

Tennessee Memphis. 

Te«as  Galvntoa Houston,  Port  Arthur. 

Virginia Norialk — . 

Washington Swttit 

District  of  Columbia Clinic. 

Puerto  Rico San  Juan. 


1 4  additkmal  clinics  do  not  now  appear  to  be  threatened  vrith 
chning:  those  in  Balboa  Heights  (Canal  Zone),  Annette  Island 
and  Juneau  (Alaska),  and  Charlotte  Amalie  (Virgin  Islands). 

(Exoerpt  from  the  budget  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment (appendix)  (fiscal  year  1972)  (pp. 
403-403)] 
PinxNT  Case  and  Speciai.  Health  Sebvicbs 
For  carrying  out,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided, the  Act  of  August  8,  1946  (5  U.8.C. 
7901),  and  under  sections  301,  311,  321,  322, 
394,  336,  328,  331,  332,  502,  and  604  of  the 
Public  Health  Ser\'lce  Act,  section  1010  of 
the  Act  of  July  1,  1944  (33  UjS.C.  763c)  and 
section  1  of  the  Act  of  July  19,  1963  (42  U.S.C. 
3S3a),  [$79,889,000]  $69,979,000  of  which 
11,200,000  shall  be  available  only  for  pay- 
ments to  the  State  of  Hawaii  for  c&re  and 
treatment  of  persons  afflicted  with  leproey: 
Prmiied,  That  when  the  Health  Services  and 
Mental  Health  Administration  establishes  or 
operates  a  health  service  progranx  for  any 
department  or  agency,  payment  for  the 
estimated  cost  shall  be  made  by  way  of  re- 
imbursement or  In  advance  for  deposit  to  the 
credit  of  this  appropriation.  (Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1971.) 

PROGRAM  AND  FINANCING 


|ln  thousands  of  dollars! 


1970  1971         1972 

actual    estimate  estiinata 


Pragran  by  Ktivities: 
1.  Medical  care  for  special 
groups: 

(a)  Merchant  seamen, 

lepers,  and  other 

primary  bene- 

hciaries 78,982       87,822     66,011 

(b)  Coast  Guard 3,913         4,468       4,665 

(c)  Federal  employees..       3,141         4.188       4,505 

Z.  Payment  to  Hawaii 1,200         1,200        1,200 

X  Perionnel  detailed  to 

otherapncies 605  452  452 

«.  Program  diroctkm  and 

SMnagament  services...       2,758         2,632       2,610 

Total  program  costs, 

funded'. 90,599      100,762      79,520 

Change  in  selected 
resources" 755  —4,889 

Total  oWigal  ions 91,354     100,762     74,631 

hnanang: 
Reoeipb  and  reimburse- 
ments from— 

Federalfunds -11,916    -16,237    -4,652 

^Wmradecalsourfs* -404        -432  ...      . 

Baobtmail  balanca  lapaing..  82  

SiMlgel  authority 79,116       84,093     69,979 


1970 
actual 


1971         1972 
estimate  estimate 


Budget  authority: 
Current  authority: 

Appropriation. 72,224 

Pay  increase  (Public  Law 

91-305) 1,497 

Transferred  to  other 

accounts —4 

Translerred  from  other 

accounts 5,399 


79,889     69,979 


-95 


Appropriation 

(ad)usted) 79,116 

Proposed  transfer  for 

wage  board  increases 

Proposed  transfer  for 

ch^ilian  pay  act 

increases 

Propo«ed  transfer  for 

military  pay  act 

Increases 


79,794      69,979 
351  


2,118 


1,830 


Relation  ot  obligations  to 
outlays: 
Obligations  Incurred,  net... 
Obligated  balance,  start  of 

year 

Obligated  balance,  end  of 

year 

Adjustments  In  expired 
accounts 


79,034       84,093     69,979 

6,021    6,427   6,147 

-6,427   -6,147  -6,609 

537 


Outlays,  excluding  pay  act 

supplemental 79,165       80,097     69,494 

Outlays  from  wage  board 

supplemental 351  

Outlays  from  civilian  pay 

act  supplemental 2,095  23 

Outlays  from  military  pay 

act  supplemental 1,830 


■  Includes  capital  outlay  as  follows:  1970,  $1,893,000,  1971, 
J2,672,000;  1972.  J209,000. 
'Selected  resources  as  of  June  30  are  as  follows: 


1969 

Stores 657 

Unpaid  unde- 
livered orders..  4,133 


1970 
adjust- 
ments     1970      1971      1972 

1       732       732  3 


4,814    4,814       654 


Total  selected 
resources 4,790 


1     5,546    5,546        657 


)  Reimbursements    from     non-Federal     sources     represent 
collections  from  paying  patients  (42  U.S.C.  221). 

Note.  Excludes  $80,000  in  1972  for  activities  transferred  to 
(in  thousands  of  dollars): 

1970         1971 

Office  of  the  Administrator _  14  14 

Comprehensive    health    planning   and 

services 24  24 

Departmental  management 42  42 

1.  Medical  care  for  special  groups. —  (a) 
Merchant  seamen,  lepers,  and  other  primary 
beneficiaries. — ^In  1972,  this  activity  will  fund 
medical  care  for  American  merchant  seamen, 
PHS  Commissioned  Corps  personnel,  and 
other  beneficiaries.  The  budget  places  em- 
phasis on  the  use  of  service  agreements 
with  private  and  Federal  sources  for  such 
care  and  the  conversion  of  the  existing  fa- 
cilities to  community  use. 

(b)  Coast  Guard. — This  activity  provides 
PHS  personnel  to  staff  Infirmaries,  dispen- 
saries and  sickbays  at  shore  stations,  air  sta- 
tions, and  on  board  vessels.  Ckintract 
care  is  also  provided  In  civilian  or  other 
Federal  facilities.  As  an  adjunct  service  to 
Insure  the  continuance  of  quality  health 
care,  this  activity  Is  also  Initiating  programs 
in  Industrial,  underwater  and  aviation  med- 
icine, and  in.  environmental  sanitation. 

(c)  Federal  employees. — ^Thls  activity  pro- 
vides surveys  of  and  consultation  to  F^ed- 
eral  agencies.  Federal  executive  boards  and 
association!*,  and  Federal  employee  organi- 
zations, upon  request,  on  the  establishment 
and  evaluation  of  Federal  employee  health 
activities.  Occupational  health  programs  fire 
provided  to  P^ederal  agencies  on  a  reimbur- 
sable basis,  on  request.  In  1972,  an  estimated 
185,000   Federal   employees  will  be   able  to 


avail    themselves   of    health   services   in   90 
health  units  operating  under   this  activity. 

2.  Payment  to  Hawaii. — Qrants  are  made 
to  Hawaii  to  defray  the  cost  of  care  and  treat- 
ment of  persons  afBlcted  with  leprosy.  The 
average  dally  patient  load  Is  expected  to  be 
170  In  1972,  as  compared  with  172  In  1971  and 
189  in  1970. 

3.  Personnel  detailed  to  other  agencies. — 
Medical,  dental,  and  other  professional  per- 
sonnel are  detailed  to  other  Federal  agen- 
cies on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

4.  Program  direction  and  management 
services. — This  activity  provides  advice,  guid- 
ance, direction,  and  management  services 
to  the  above  activities.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  contracting  for  the  care  of  pri- 
mary beneficiaries. 

OBJECT  CUSSIFICATION 

|ln  thousands  of  dollarsj 


1970         1971         1972 
actual   estimate   estimate 


Personnel  compensation: 

Permanent  positions 52,107  58,456      14,117 

Positions  other  than  permanent.  1,697  1,136           234 
Other  personnel  compensation..  4,067  4,045            764 
Special  personal  servica  pay- 
ments   132          252  


Total  persoanal  compensa- 
tion  

Personnel  benefits:  Civilian  em- 
ployees  

Benefits  for  former  personnel 

Travel  and  transportation  of  per- 
sons  

Transportation  of  things 

Rent,  communications,  and  utili- 
ties  

Printing  and  reproduction 

Other  services 

Supplies  and  materiais 

Equipment 

Lands  and  structnres 

Grants,  subsidies,  and  contribu- 
tions  _ 

Insurance  claims  and  Indemnities. 


58,003     63,889     15,115 


7,269 
222 

1,002 
769 

1,915 

180 

10,160 

8,128 

2,480 

211 

1,200 
53 


8,588 

10 

980 
651 

1,704 

195 

11,819 

9,353 

2,672 


1,453 
8,149 

752 
1,215 

398 

40 

44, 427 

1,753 

209 


1,200       1,200 


Subtotal 

Quarters  and  subsistence  charges. 


91,592 
-238 


101,061    74,711 
-299       -80 


Total  obligations 91,354     100,762    74,631 


PERSONNa  SUMMARY 


Total  number  of  permanent 

positions 6,271  6,242  970 

Full-time  equivalent  of  other 

positions 255  170  33 

Average  number  of  all  employees.  6,216  6,239  969 

Average  GS  grade 7.1  7.3  7.6 

Average  GS  salary J10,075  J10,479  J10,943 

Average  salary  of  ungraded 

posiHons. J7,490  |7,715  J7,722 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Five 
minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
reserve  that  time  and  permit  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Spong)  to  proceed? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Yes. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  for  the  resolution  he  has 
Introduced  today  and  also  to  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
lajid  (Mr.  Mathias)  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnttson)  who  initiated  it  with  him. 

This  is  a  bad  time  in  this  country  to 
cut  back  on  any  type  of  medical  service, 
particularly  the  Public  Health  Services. 
One  of  the  best  examples  of  this  point 
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ia  the  Public  Health  hospital  In  Norfolk. 
Va.,  where.  I  believe.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated, without  contradiction,  that  to 
close  that  facility  would  represent  a 
■evere  cut  back  In  the  medical  services 
being  rendered  to  the  entire  community. 

I  am  pleased  Mr.  President,  to  Join 
In  the  Introduction  of  tills  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  continued  operation  of 
Public  Health  Service  hospitals  and 
clinics  through  fiscal  year  1972  to  permit 
time  for  a  thorough  study  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  of  the  role 
these  facilities  play. 

As  I  have  already  said,  one  of  the 
public  health  service  hospitals  is  In  Nor- 
folk. Va.  I  am  advised  that  there  are 
presently  no  facilities  In  the  Hampton 
Roads  area  which  can  provide  the  pri- 
mary hospitalization  service  for  those 
Individuals  who  are  being  treated  cur- 
rently at  the  Public  Health  Service  hos- 
pital. Certainly  that  hospital  should  not 
be  eliminated  without  some  firm  plan  to 
take  care  of  those  now  being  served 
there. 

I  testified  on  December  30.  1970.  before 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
concerning  the  Public  Health  Service 
hospital  facilities  at  Norfolk  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  statement 
there  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rccoro.  as  follows: 

Statkmknt  or  Sxnato*  Wiujak  B  Spono.  J«. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  aware  of  the  role  tbls 
aut>oommltt«e  played  in  oonvlnciiig  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  that  efforts  several  years 
■go  to  eliminate  the  Public  Health  Service 
BMpltal  In  Norfolk  were  lU-oonoelved  and 
unjustified.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
teatlfy.  Alao.  I  thank  you  for  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  information  indi- 
cating that  consideration  la  again  being  given 
to  the  closing  of  not  only  the  hospital  In  Nor- 
foUt  but  all  PubUc  Health  Service  hoepltala. 

Shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  the  hear- 
ings by  this  committee  several  years  ago.  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  announced  that  It  had  reatudled  the 
situation  and  had  agreed  to  modemlae  the 
existing  hospital  to  Norfolk.  In  19«9,  because 
I  had  received  no  additional  information 
concerning  the  progress  of  those  plana.  I  in- 
quired of  f.he  PubUc  Health  Service  concern- 
ing developments  in  connection  with  the 
hospital  In  Norfolk.  On  September  33rd.  1969. 
I  was  advised  by  letters  that  a  study  under 
contract  with  a  private  Arm  was  being  made 
to  determine  and  project  the  medical  service 
requirements  for  a  new  or  renovated  hospital 
In  the  Norfolk  area.  A  communication  from 
the  Public  Health  Service  in  January.  1970, 
•gain  referred  to  a  study  to  determine  the 
mission,  size,  service  reqxilrements.  and  pos- 
albla  locatlocu  for  a  new  or  renovated  hospi- 
tal m  the  Norfolk  area.  That  letter  suted 
that  the  study  would  probably  be  completed 
in  May  or  June  of  1970.  At  no  time  in  the 
correspondence  was  any  mention  of  the  pos- 
sible ellmlnauon  of  either  the  hospital  in 
Norfolk  or  the  Mrvloe  provided  by  PHS 
hospitals. 

It  U  my  understanding  that  at  the  Ume 
your  committee  held  hearings  on  this  matter 
several  years  ago  It  was  determined  that 
neither  the  Veterans  Administration  hospital 
In  the  area  nor  local  community  hospitals 
could  assume  the  additional  paUent  load 
required  for  the  treatment  of  Merchant  sea- 
men and  Coast  Ouard  personnel  and  others 
now  served  by  that  hospital.  That  situation 
Btlll  exists  today.  It  is  inconceivable  to  me 
that,   In   view  of   the  precarious   situation 


which  preralls  In  the  Veterans  hospitals  in 
Virginia  now.  considerably  worse  than  five 
years  ago.  any  conclusion  could  be  reached 
at  this  time  that  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion hospital  at  Kecoughtan  (or  for  that 
matter  at  Roanoke  or  Richmond),  could  as- 
sume additional  patient  load.  In  fact.  I  am 
Informed  that  at  this  time  thoee  patients 
eligible  for  care  under  the  Public  Health 
Service  program  could  not  be  adequately 
cared  for  In  any  other  existing  facility  or 
combination  of  existing  facilities. 

I  would  not  presume  to  recommend  either 
the  location  or  the  extent  of  the  facilities 
needed  in  the  Norfolk  area.  But  based  on 
the  information  which  I  have  It  Is  Incon- 
ceivable that  anyone  could  suggest  that 
medical  facilities  In  that  port  are  no  longer 
needed  for  thoae  individuals  who  are  eligible 
for  hospitalization  under  the  Public  Health 
Service  program.  Some  facilities  must  be 
maintained  and  I  hope  that  this  committee 
wUl  make  this  clear  to  the  Executive  Branch 

In  the  letter  of  September  23.  1969  from 
the  Public  Health  Service  reference  Is  made 
to  the  close  cooperation  with  the  Norfolk 
Area  Medical  Center  Authority  and  other 
local  area  health  care  groups  to  determine 
how  the  Public  Health  Service  hospital  can 
t>est  Interact  with   the  Norfolk  conununlty. 

This  has  been  Important  becauae  the  Med- 
ical Center  Authority  is  the  major  local 
agency  which  has  led  the  drive  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  medical  school  in  the  area. 
The  funds  for  the  school  are  over  fifty  per- 
cent pledged  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
at  this  point  that  the  construction  of  the 
school  win  begin  within  eighteen  months  or 
at  the  most  two  yean.  It  Is  reaaooable  to 
assume  that  the  establishment  of  a  new  med- 
loal  school,  when  operable  will  provide  new 
and  additional  hospital  beds  for  the  com- 
munity In  another  action  at  the  local  level 
an  existing  hospital  has  announced  that  It 
will  relocate  Ita  hospital  to  the  Medical  Cen- 
ter, the  site  of  the  new  medical  school.  There 
la,  I  am  told,  every  reaacn  to  expect  the  new 
beds  provided  by  the  medical  school  and  the 
relocation  ot  Leigh  Memorial  Hospital  to  be 
fully  occupied  by  an  Increased  load  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Kksdloal  school  and  the  popula- 
tion growth.  Any  new  health  programs  would 
only  Increase  the  problem.  The  point  which 
I  wish  to  make  this  morning  Is  that  medical 
facilities  for  thoae  eUglble  for  Public  Health 
Service  care  are  needed  In  the  Tidewater. 
Virginia  area  and  the  elimination  of  such 
facilities  at  this  time  will  not  only  affect 
thoae  eligible  for  that  servtoe  but  will  have 
a  aerloxia  impact  on  the  oommunlty  as  a 
whole  because  the  serrloe  cannot  be  provided 
In  other  hospitals.  It  is  therefore.  Important 
that  the  facility  be  retained  unieaa  and  until 
some  firm  plan  Is  established  for  stich  treat- 
ment. It  Is  equally  Important  that  any  plans 
be  made  with  the  fun  cooperation  of  the 
Medical  Center  Authority  and  other  local 
health  groups. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  include  at 
this  point  the  oorrespondenoe  which  I  re- 
ceived from  the  Public  Health  Service  In 
September  of  1969  and  January  of  1970  along 
with  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
President  from  the  Virginia  Council  on  Al- 
coholism and  Drug  Dependence.  Inc.  In  the 
Tidewater  area.  I  alao  have  a  letter  from  the 
Labor-Bfanagement  Maritime  Committee 
which  Includes  additional  statistics  concern- 
ing the  PubUc  Health  Service  hospital  and 
clinic  data,  and  If  that  has  not  been  made 
available  I  submit  It  for  the  Committee's 
attention. 

Mr.  SPONO.  Mr.  President,  again  I 
should  like  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
and  his  colleagues  for  introducing  this 
resolution  which  I  am  pleased  to  cospon- 
sor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kzn- 


widy)  is  now  recognized  for  his  remain- 
ing 5  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President  I  would 
like  to  yield  the  5  minutes  remaining 
to  me  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr,  Mathias).  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland,  a  statement  commenting  on 
the  Public  Health  Service  facilities  In  the 
State  of  California  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tuhhit) 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit!.) 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts for  3^eldlng  to  me.  I  am  alao 
grateful  to  him  for  taking  the  Initiative 
In  bringing  this  matter  to  the  Senate 
floor.  His  concern  in  the  area  of  health 
care  Is  well  known.  I  am  not  only  grateful 
to  him  but  also,  I  must  say.  I  believe  the 
administration  will  welcome  this  oppor- 
tunity to  throw  more  light  on  the  ques- 
tion of  public  health  services. 

There  was  a  statement  Issued  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  on  January  29  which  I  think  will 
be  helpful  to  the  Senate  in  Its  considera- 
tion of  this  matter.  In  that  statement 
was  the  proposition  that  a  substantial 
amount  of  care  now  provided  under  the 
Public  Health  services  appropriation 
could  be  provided  In  other  Federal  In- 
stallations at  a  lower  cost,  but  that  was 
clearly  said  to  be  an  assumption.  It  was 
not  stated  to  be  a  determined  fact  nor 
even  a  conclusion  based  on  opinion.  It 
was  an  assumption  subject  to  being 
tested  and  proved.  Today  we  are  initiat- 
ing at  this  end  of  the  governmental 
process,  a  study  of  that  sort. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  went  on  to  say.  and  I  quote 
from  the  same  statement  of  January  29: 

If  this  cannot  be  done  at  the  savings 
predicted  In  the  budget,  the  required  fundi 
win  be  made  available — through  a  later  re- 
quest to  the  Congress  for  additional  funds  If 
this  proves  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  crucial  language 
It  is  crucial  to  me  representing  the  State 
of  Maryland.  The  Wyman  Park  Public 
Health  Service  Hospital  in  Baltimore  and 
the  community  there  have  been  very 
much  upset  by  this  question.  I  am  as- 
sured by  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  that  the  visits 
made  in  Baltimore  at  the  Wyman  Park 
Public  Health  Service  Hospital  are  oily 
of  the  most  tentative  and  preliminary 
kind.  As  this  question  Is  pursued,  there 
will  have  to  be  other  visits  of  much 
greater  depth  and  detail,  but  no  decision 
has  been  made  in  the  Department  and 
no  decision  has  been  made  In  the  Public 
Health  Service.  As  this  is  a  question 
raised  for  debate,  that  Is  what  we  are 
going  to  do.  and  I  think  it  will  be  done 
in  cooperative  and  fruitful  partnership 
with  the  administration. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  as 
we  go  through  this  debate,  we  can  tod 
there  are  ways  the  public  health  services 
can  be  improved  and  that  the  people  to 
whom  the  FederEil  (jovemment  has  made 
a  positive  commitment  to  provide  health 
services  wUl  find  that  assurance,  and 
that  we  will  do  everything  we  can  to  see 
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that  they  get  better  medical  treatment  In 
the  future. 

I  think  this  is  a  proper  area  of  Inquiry 
and  I  am  glad  to  be  a  part  of  it.  I  am 
encouraged  by  the  assurances  we  have 
that  no  decision  has  been  made  to  cut 
off  Public  Health  Service  hospitals. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  has 
expired.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  Is  recognized  for 
3  minutes  in  the  morning  hour. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  fact  that  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  has  yielded 
me  additional  time.  I  will  try  not  to  tres- 
pass further  than  necessary. 

I  do  think  that  we  can  be  encouraged 
in  moving  forward  very  rapidly  with  this 
study  and  that  we  can  call  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
for  assistance  and  cooperation.  I  have 
every  confidence  that  we  will  get  that 
kind  of  cooperation. 

Again,  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  KkNNXDY)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong)  for  their 
leadership.  I  hope  that  we  can  come  to  a 
rapid  conclusion  with  regard  to  this  mat- 
ter. 

The  difBculty  when  this  type  of  ques- 
tion is  raised  is  that  it  does  create  ap- 
prehension and  concern  among  the  peo- 
ple who  are  directly  affected.  I  think 
once  that  is  clearly  understood,  the  ap- 
prehension and  concern,  which  are  per- 
fectly natural,  will  be  allayed. 

Mr,  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Maryland  for  the 
contribution  he  has  made. 

The  Public  Hesdth  Service  hospital  In 
Baltimore,  to  which  he  referred,  is  widely 
recognized  as  one  of  the  outstanding  hos- 
pitals In  the  coimtry.  Its  director.  Dr. 
Edward  J.  Hinman,  is  known  as  one  of 
the  most  gifted  persons  serving  in  the 
public  health  service  system.  I  hope  that 
over  the  course  of  the  hearings  we  may 
Invite  Dr.  Hinman  to  attend  and  that  he 
will  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  Insight. 

We  cannot  be  content  with  the  views  of 
the  policy  planners  in  Washington.  We 
also  want  to  hear  from  the  people  in  the 
field,  the  people  who  nm  these  hospitals, 
who  live  with  the  medical  problems  and 
who  know  the  services  that  the  hos- 
pitals can  provide  to  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  Americans.  We  want  to  know 
their  thoughts  on  the  matter. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
for  speaking  on  this  matter.  Represent- 
ing as  he  does  the  Public  Health  Service 
hospital  in  his  State,  he  is  speaking  from 
a  very  strong  position. 

Mr.  MATHIAS,  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  agree  with  him.  We  would 
like  to  hear  from  members  of  the  work- 
ing staff  of  the  hospitals.  The  Wymem 
Park  Hospital,  which  I  visited  recently, 
is  doing  an  outstanding  Job  not  only  in 
curative  medicine,  but  also  in  preventive 
medicine,  which  Is  a  very  important  field. 
I  would  like  to  also  have  some  of  the  out- 
patients, some  of  those  who  have  been 


hospitalized  and  know  s<»nething  con- 
cerning the  hospitals. 

I  think  that  will  be  a  part  of  the  total 
picture  that  needs  to  be  considered  here, 
the  human  picture. 

Exhibit  1 
Statxmxnt  or  Senator  TtrNNisT 

Mr.  President,  I  Join  in  sponsoring  this 
resolution  directing  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice hospitals  and  clinics  to  continue  In  op- 
eration through  the  fiscal  jrear  1972,  pending 
a  thorough  study  by  the  Congress  and  the 
Administration  of  the  present  and  potential 
future  role  of  these  facilities. 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  at  the  possibility 
that  an  entire  network  of  badly  needed 
health  facilities  are  about  to  be  cast  aside. 
The  logic  of  a  decision  to  close  these  hos- 
pitals and  clinics  without  any  long  range 
planning  and  without  any  planning  for  the 
patients  Involved  frankly  baffles  me.  At  a 
time  when  we  desperately  need  to  increase 
the  dellverj-  of  health  care  to  our  citizens  we 
find  a  plan  afoot  which  has  the  direct  effect 
of  reducing  the  number  of  health  care  facu- 
lties available  to  our  citizens. 

I  am  piartlcularly  concerned  at  the  effect 
of  these  threatened  closures  In  California. 
Iliese  planned  closings  would  deprive  Cali- 
fornia and  the  West  Coast  region  of  an  ex- 
cellent hospital  faculty  in  San  Pranclsco  and 
clinics  In  San  Diego  and  San  Pedro.  The  loss 
of  these  facilities  would  not  only  be  a  tragic 
waste  of  resources  but  would  also  Impose 
particular  personal  losses  upon  the  many 
persons  who  depend  upon  these  facilities  for 
treatment,  for  learning  and  for  employment. 
The  highly  skilled  doctors,  nurses  and  tech- 
nicians employed  at  these  Institutions  have 
in  many  cases  devoted  many  years  of  their 
lives  to  serving  the  needs  of  a  regional  com- 
munity. 

The  loss  of  the  San  Pranclsco  hospital 
would  impose  a  spteclal  burden  upon  minor- 
ity groups.  That  hospital  has  long  had  an 
excellent  record  of  minority  employment. 
With  unemployment  In  California  already  at 
a  severe  level,  and  with  the  effect  already 
acute  on  minority  employment,  we  cannot 
afford  to  throw  more  people  out  of  work. 

Of  even  greater  slgnlfloance  is  the  treat- 
ment and  research  being  ccm  ducted  at  the 
San  PYandsco  facility  In  such  areas  as  leprosy 
and  tissue  transplantation.  The  San  Fran- 
cisco hospital  Is  a  regional  center  fcs-  patient 
care  for  thousands  of  Individuals.  It  Is  one 
of  very  few  hospitals  In  the  country  In  which 
treatment  for  leprosy  Is  available.  In  addi- 
tion, the  hospital  has  kidney  dialysis  facili- 
ties which  are  vitally  Important  for  the 
treatment  of  kidney  disease. 

And  finally,  the  Son  Pranclsco  hoepltiU  Is 
an  outstanding  teaching  Institution  and  re- 
source. It  provides  core  currlculimi  teaching 
for  medical  and  dental  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  CaUfomla  Medical  and  Dental 
Schools.  The  closing  of  this  hospital  would 
be  like  carving  out  a  major  piece  of  a  medlc&I 
school.  It  Is  a  major  clinical  resource  for  San 
PVandsco  City  College,  60%  of  whoee  stu- 
dents are  froin  minority  groups.  Programs 
for  laboratory  technicians,  associate  degree 
programs  in  nursing,  training  in  radiology 
are  all  a  part  of  the  hospital's  role  as  a  teach- 
ing resource. 

In  summary,  the  value  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  facilities  to  the  citizens  of 
California  and  the  Western  United  States 
must  not  be  sacrificed.  I  cannot  support  a 
plan  for  health  services  which  has  the  ironic 
effect  of  closing  bcuUy  needed  health  facill- 
Ues. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  recognized 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  Is  recog- 
nized for  3  minutes  in  the  morning  hour. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  on  behalf  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  (Mr, 
Magntjson)  a  statement  he  has  prepared 
in  support  of  the  rescrfution,  together 
with  a  letter  which  he  and  other  Sena- 
tors sent  to  the  President,  various  cor- 
respondence with  the  Department  of 
Health,  EducatiMi,  and  Welfare,  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  hospital  in  Seattle, 
the  University  of  Washington  and  other 
correspondence. 

There  being  no  objecticKi,  the  state- 
ment and  material  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statxmknt  of  Senator  Maonxtbon 

Mr.  President,  In  his  State  of  the  Union 
Message  on  January  22nd  of  this  year.  Presi- 
dent Nlzon  announced  to  the  Nation  that 
the  "fourth  great  goal"  of  his  Administration 
is  to  make  this  "the  healthiest  nation  In  the 
world." 

And  yet — despite  that  explicit  commit- 
ment to  the  American  people  and  despite  a 
multiplicity  of  indications  that  this  coun- 
try Is  already  In  the  midst  of  a  health-care 
shortage  of  crisis  proportions — this  Adminis- 
tration api>ear8  bent  on  closing  the  eight 
PHB  hospitals  as  well  as  the  30  PHS  out- 
patient clinics. 

Great  national  goals  can  be  described  In 
words,  Mr.  President,  but  they  will  never 
be  achieved  by  mere  words.  As  Chairman  of 
the  Labor.  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  closely  review  the  health 
needs  and  capabilities  of  this  country  and 
I  believe  the  PHS  hospitals  should  not  be 
closed. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  already  detailed  my 
concern  In  this  matter  to  the  Administra- 
tion. On  December  22,  1970  several  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  and  I  wrote  a  lengthy 
letter  to  the  President  stating  our  opposition 
to  closure  of  the  PHS  facilities  at  this  time. 
In  the  interest  of  brevity  I  will  ask  to  have 
a  copy  of  that  letter  printed  In  the  Recxjrd 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  rather  than 
taking  the  Senate's  time  now  to  review  the 
many  reasons  included  in  that  letter  for 
keeping  these  PHS  faclUtles  open. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  members  of  this 
body  to  make  their  concerns  for  the  health 
of  the  American  people  known  by  supporting 
the  Concurrent  Resolution  which  has  been 
submitted  today  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  which  my  fellow  Senators  and 
I  sent  to  the  President  on  December  22.  1970 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  time  to- 
gether with  other  letters  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  concerned  constituents  who  also 
oppose  closing  these  PHS  facilities. 


Washinotoh.  D.C. 
December  22.  1970. 
The  PREsnwNT, 
The  White  House, 
Waahinfiton,  D.C. 

Dear  MK.  PRHnnorr:  We  are  deeply  dis- 
turbed by  the  rumor  that  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Is  consid- 
ering closing  some  or  all  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  hospitals  and  outpatient  clinics  in 
the  United  States.  Because  at  the  Integral 
part  that  these  facilities  now  play  In  our  na- 
tional health  netwoi*.  and  their  great  po- 
tential, we  are  writing  to  express  our  con- 
cern again,  and  to  state  that  these  facili- 
ties should  be  kept  open. 

As  you  know,  nearly  a  million  Americans 
currently  receive  comprehensive  medical 
care  through  these  hospitals  and  clinics. 
TTiase  Include  nearly  500.000  American  sea- 
men, members  of  the  armed  forces,  the  Coast 
Ouard.  PubUc  Health  Service  and  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Agency  employees 
and  tbslr  req;)ectlve  dependents.  Well  over 
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100,000  Bureau  of  BmploTment  Compensation 
patients  an  also  treated  In  these  facllttlea 
ev«y  year. 

In  addition,  these  hoepttala  and  cUnlcs 
provide  a  training  group -1  for  hundreds  of 
pbTSlclans  and  dentists  who  are  serving  In 
Internship  and  residency  pcograms,  and  for 
scores  of  paramedical  pMVoonel  who  are 
trained  at  these  facilities.  RSMarch  programs 
now  underway  at  these  facilities  receive  sup- 
port In  the  amount  of  approximately  $6,000.- 
000  annually.  These  training  programs  have 
yielded  enormous  dividends  In  highly  trained 
personnel  who  now  staff  these  facilities,  and 
who  have  gone  on  to  provide  health  care  to 
the  country  In  many  other  rolee.  Federal  and 
non-Federal.  Considering  the  Impending  na- 
tional health  care  crisis  to  which  you  and 
many  Uembers  of  Congress  have  repeatedly 
called  attention,  this  group  of  proCeMlODally 
excellent,  although  physically  neglected, 
health  facilities  located  in  strategic  urban 
and  rural  population  centers  are  vital  to  our 
national  health  effort,  and  should  be 
strengthened. 

We  strongly  recommend  a  new  mission  for 
these  hospitals  and  for  the  Public  Health 
Service  that  is  in  keeping  with  current  and 
future  natlonai  health  needs.  Not  only 
should  they  be  strengthened  In  order  to 
perform  better  their  traditional  roles — which 
cannot  now  be  adequately  performed  on  a 
nationwide  basis  by  any  other  health 
organizations — but  they  should  be  modern- 
ized in  order  to  undertake  new  missions  to 
which  they  are  uniquely  suited.  They  can 
help,  for  example.  In  pioneering  and  develop- 
ing model  health  care  delivery  systems, 
which  will  be  of  enormous  significance  not 
only  to  their  Immediate  beneficiaries,  but 
also  to  the  public  as  a  whole.  We  also  believe 
that  these  facilities  can  be  an  integral  part 
of  solutions  to  the  health  problems  of  the 
communities  In  which  they  are  located,  If 
Imaginative  new  roles  are  sought  for  them.  If 
these  facilities  are  modernized  and  ade- 
quately funded,  they  can  serve  as  demonstra- 
tion centers  for  experimental  programs 
irtlllzlng  the  expertise  of  the  medical  and 
paramedical  Public  Health  Service  per- 
sonnel who  wish  to  satisfy  a  deep  social 
commitment  to  the  health  of  the  urban  and 
rural  poor,  and  to  those  who  live  In  areas 
where  adequate  health  care  Is  not  now 
available. 

We  believe  that  closing  these  facilities  at 
this  time  would  be  a  tragic  error.  Such  action 
would  have  the  effect  of  transferring  Federal 
statutory  beneficiaries  to  others,  already 
over-burden  Federal  and  non-Federal  hos- 
pitals without  significant  proopect  of  reduc- 
ing costs.  It  would  deprive  local  oocncnunltles 
of  much-needed  health  faculties.  It  would 
abort  ongoing  training  and  research  pro- 
-ams. It  would  disperse  hl^sly-trmlned  med- 
leai  peraonsel,  and  finally,  it  would  seal 
tbe  "fiont  doer"  ol  the  Public  Health  Service 
for  potential  careerists  whose  access,  until 
now.  has  been  largely  through  these  clinical 
facilities. 

Congress  has  repeatedly  stressed  the  need 
to  keep  the  Public  Health  Service  alive  and 
vital,   and   to   adapt   It   to   new   roles.    Only 


yesterday.  Congress  passed  and  sent  to  you 
an  act  that  would  expand  the  role  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  In  providing  adequate 
medical  care  to  this  Nation.  This  act  reflects 
tbe  orerwbelmlng.  bi-partisan  sentiment  of 
Congress  that  the  Public  Health  Service 
should  not  only  continue  Its  present  func- 
tions, but  should  be  utilized  In  bold  new  pro- 
grams as  well.  Any  decision  to  close  the  exist- 
ing facilities  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
would,  therefore,  not  only  have  tragic  con- 
sequences in  terms  of  health  care  in  the 
United  States,  but  would  be  contrary  to  the 
expressed  Intent  of  Congress.  We  urge  you, 
therefore,  to  support  the  maintenance  and 
ImprovetiMnt  of  these  hospitals  and  clinics. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  consideration 
In  this  important  matter. 
Sincerely, 
Warren  O,  Magnuson,  Chairman  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  and  Related  Agen- 
cies; Ralph  W.  Yarborough.  Chair- 
man Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee: Alan  Cranston,  Richard  B. 
Russell,  Walter  Mondale.  Jennings 
Randolph,  Harrison  Williams,  Edward 
Kennedy,  Morris  Cotton,  Harold 
Hughes,  Henry  Jackson.  Caleb  Boggs, 
Claiborne  Pell. 

PXTBLIC  HXALTH  SXEVICX, 

January  20, 1971. 
Senator  Waxstn  MACiruaoN, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.O. 

DSAB  SsNATOK  MAOifXTSON :  Recently,  Elliot 
Richardson  announced  the  proposed  closure 
of  tbe  USPHS  hospitals  for  budgetary  reasons 
and  becaoM  of  obaoleacence  and  undemtl- 
Uaatton.  I  am  not  familiar  with  programs  ot 
tbe  other  USPHS  hospitals,  and  therefore  will 
confine  my  remarks  to  the  Seattle  hoepttal 

While  the  Seattle  hospital  could  stand  to 
be  modernized,  It  Is  most  certainly  not  un- 
derutilized, and  Its  closure  would  brtng  an 
end  to  an  extremely  active  and  productive 
program  of  training  and  research  described 
below. 

THAoriMC  pmocaAMs 

Graduate  Medical  and  Dental.  University 
of  Washington  ; 

Interns:   17  Medical.  6  Dental. 

ResldenU:  36  Medical.  4  Dental. 

Fellov^j:  4  Medical. 

Undergraduate  Medical.  University  of 
Washington :  86  tod  to  4th  year  students  per 
year,  or  25%  of  tbe  entire  medical  class. 

Hon   M.D.   and   D.D.S.    training 

Dental  Hygiene  Students :  25  per  year  from 
University  of  Washington:  29  per  year  from 
Seattle  Central  Community  College:  24  per 
year  from  Shoreline  Community  College. 

Nursing  Students :  60  per  year  from  Seattle 
University. 

Physical  Therapy  Students:  31  per  year 
from  University  of  Washington. 

Occupational  Therapy  Students:  2  per  year 
from  University  of  Washington. 

Pharmacy:  2  Residents  and  8  students 
per  year  from  University  of  Washington. 


Medical  Technology  Students:  21  per  ye«r 
from  University  of  Washington. 
Miscellaneous  Students : 

1.  Medical  Records  Technicians — 4  per  year 
year  from  Shoreline  Community  College. 

2.  Medical  Records  Librarians — 8  per  year 
from  Seattle  University. 

3.  Ward  clerks — 6  per  year  from  Hlghllne 
Community  College. 

4.  Operating  Room  Technicians — 3  per  year 
from  Shoreline  Community  College. 

Reaearch  programs  for  one  year:  (See 
table  following  letter.) 

Patient  care:  July  1969  to  June  1970 

Bed  capacity 263 

Admissions 5.110 

Average  dally  census '  j8o 

Average  occupancy   (percent) es 

Outpatient  visit* 110,000 

Expense 

Total    •7,737,479 

Payroll 6,308,000 

Personnel:  617.  Does  not  Include  trainees 
on  University  of  Washington  stipends. 

Most  of  the  teaching  and  research  at  our 
hospital  Is  coordinated  with  the  University 
of  Washington  Medical  School  and  In  fact, 
we  are  one  of  the  four  University  teaching 
hospitals. 

What  would  be  the  consequences  of  the 
closure  of  tbe  Seattle  USPHS  hospital?  A 
total  of  375  medical,  dental  and  paramedical 
trainees,  and  91,200,000  of  research  would 
have  to  be  relocated. 

The  obvious  move  would  be  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington,  but  statements  by 
the  University  officials  Indicate  that  It  has 
neither  the  physical  nor  financial  resources 
to  absorb  all  this.  Furthermore,  517  people, 
earning  S6.308.000  would  be  out  of  work  In  a 
city  with  over  12%  unemployment.  There 
axe  also  59  medical  and  dental  staff  members. 
not  ptrevlously  mentioned  In  this  letter,  my- 
self Included,  whose  professional  devei<^ 
ment  could  be  seriously  comprotnlsed. 

Although  provisions  are  to  be  made  to 
make  medical  care  available  to  those  patients 
now  served  by  this  hospital,  two  of  the  pro- 
posed alternatives  (Madlgan  OenenU  In 
Taooma.  and  the  Bremertooi  Naval  Hospital 
In  Bremerton)  require  considerable  travel- 
ing to  reach,  and  neither  have  tbe  variety  ol 
clinical  services  available  at  this  hospital. 

At  a  time  when  the  output  of  trained  med- 
ical personnel  lags  far  behind  the  need,  when 
patient  care  faculties  are  Increasingly  over- 
burdened, and  when  aggressive  and  imagina- 
tive research  provides  hope  for  cure  of  fatal 
dlseaees,  the  decision  to  close  this  hospital 
would  be  tragic  and  totally  lacking  In  fore- 
sight. If  anything,  the  hospital  should  be 
totally  renovated,  or  even  rebuilt. 

I  hope  that  you  will  take  what  action  you 
can  to  make  these  facts  known  to  others.  I 
am  also  writing  President  Nixon,  and  Sen- 
ators Humphrey.  Kennedy,  Muskle.  Hart,  and 
Jackson.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Sincerely, 

KxMNrrH  O.  LxaNXX,  M.D., 
AssUtant  Chief,  Pathology  Department. 


RESEARCH  PROJECTS  WITH  UNIVERSITY  OF  WASHINGTON  ACCOUNTABILITY,  AUGUST  1970' 


Or.  Nebanofl  > 

NIH  HO  02266-05 Uterine  esoinophil Mey  1970  to  April  1971 

NIH  Al  077S3-0* Antimicrobial  systems JiBUirY  to  December  1970 

NIH  AM  1000 Eiperimental  clinicel  traMsc Ml  19'0  to  June  1971.   

Dr.  Paulsen: 

NIH  TOl  5161 Trainint  grant,  endoerinolofy July  1970  to  June  1971 

NIH  ROl  5436 PituitarytO"***' i''*»"»'»<t<'"»*"P  September  1970  to  Aumiit  1971 «.im 

AEC  AT  (45-1)  2225 Effect  ♦/ irradiation  en  the  hemen  testis May  1970  to  April  1971 "^ 

Dr.  Thonws:  _     .      .„, 

NIHCA  10895-02 Adelt  leukemia  research  center November  1969  to  October  1970 

NIH  CA  10167-04 Sspsration  ol  blood  by  continuous  flow  centrifuge January  to  December  1970 

NIH  CA  AM  1I438-07 Normal  and  abnormal  bone  marrow  metabolism January  to  December  1970    

NIH  AI09-41»^7 Irradiation  and  marrow  transplantation  in  large  animals Oelofcs»  1969  to  September  1970 

NW  CA  10777-02 Immunologic  iipects  of  autochthonous  tumor  regression Siptswter  1969  to  August  1970 

NIH  CA  05231  01  OwskMlraiMntpfWSfM*- ••    Juty  1970  to  June  1971.        

NIH  Ptt  43-67  1435. fMimm  t/t  »p>at tScllsHsil  In  dinical  homotransplantation July  1970  to  December  1971 

American  cancer  T-2M «sM  sfhotsoslc  and  rtofinlc  marrow  in  the  therapy  olcancsf March  1970  to  February  1971      

Or.Tuflli:NIH  Al  06311-08 Epidtmleloty  •♦  E.  Coli  infection October  1969  to  September  1970 

Of.SmipMin  NIH  AM  0M22-O4 Interaction  of  COi  fixation  and  the  lirebscydt. September  1970  to  August  1971 


$13,550 
>  35  301 
160.658 

43  599 

38.154 


1327.925 
161.(33 

•  37.538 
183,911 

•  20.009 
71.659 
41.081 
15.756 

•  43,742 
31,(1« 


TaUI. 


1,0SB,I30 


February  11,  1971 


Footnotes  at  end  ot  table. 
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uc  in7i5-.05  Cooperative  study  ot  treatment  ol  hypertensuin :  Willard  P.  Johnson,  MJ).,  John  Mc-   September  1970  to  August  1971. 

"''"  Donough,  M.D.,  and  Robert  E.  WHIs,  M.O. 


»2.384 


H(JH7&3-07  -  - Cooperativestudy  of  renaldiseaseand  hyperlension:RobjertJ.Gri«p,M.O Septe(i*er  1970  to  August  1971 24.929 

"■"  federal  health  programs  service  intramural  research July  1970  to  June  1971 70.980 


Total  ol  15  projects. 


128,293 


1 75  to  90  people  are  employed  on  these  projects.  ■  Extended  or  renewed. 

I  The  research  training  unit  of  the  department  of  medicine  of  the  University  of  Washington  under  *  We  have  the  only  oncology  inpatient  service  In  the  citv  under  direction  of  Dr.  E.  Donnall  Thomas, 

the  direction  ol  Seymour  J.  Klebanotf.  M.D.,  trams  approximately  7  Of  8  physicians  or  dentists  professor  of  medicine  and  head,  oncology  division,  IJnivenity  ol  Washington. 
Mch  year  m  banc  research  skills  and  techniques. 


U.S.  Public  Htalth  Sdivicb  HosprraL, 

Seattle,  Wash.,  January  21, 1971. 
Hon.  Wakben  O.  Maonuson, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DSA>  Sbnatob  Maonttson:  Threatened  clo- 
sure of  the  Seattle  USPHS  Hospital  by  DHEW 
would  terminate  many  vital  programs  In 
medical  care,  medical  training  and  medical 
research  and  would  constitute  a  gross  In- 
justice to  the  affected  Individuals — patients, 
doctors-ln-tralnlng,  and  hospital  staff.  These 
programs  Include: 

1.  Inpatient  care  for  American  Seamen, 
American  Indians,  active  duty  and  retired 
uniformed  services  personnel  and  depend- 
ents. 

2.  Outpatient  care  for  the  same  bene- 
ficiaries. 

3.  An  active  program  of  clinical  teaching 
of  medical  students.  Interns,  residents  and 
subspecialty  and  research  fellows.  The  teach- 
ing program  at  the  Seattle  USPHS  Hospital 
constitutes  a  major  share  of  the  clinical 
teaching  provided  by  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington Medical  School  and  teaching  hos- 
pitals, and  abandonment  of  the  program 
would  seriously  hamper  the  ability  of  the 
University  to  provide  clinical  teaching  to 
doctors-ln-tralning  at  all  levels  of  accom- 
plishment. 

4.  An  active  clinical  research  program.  I 
am  an  advisory  board  member  for  a  long- 
term  cooperative  study  of  the  effects  of  blood 
pressure  lowering  drugs  being  conducted  by 
sU  USPHS  hospitals  Including  the  Seattle 
hospital.  I  am  including  a  copy  of  a  letter 
supporting  this  study  by  members  of  the 
advisory  board,  and  I  call  your  attention  par- 
ticularly to  the  last  paragraph.  Hospital  clo- 
sure would  have  Immediate  and  disastrous 
afreets  on  this  study. 

As  a  constituent,  I  earnestly  Implore  you  to 
work   for  the   continued   maintenance   and 
strengthening  of  the  Seattle  USPHS  Hospital, 
rather  than  Its  dissolution. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  R.  McDonouch,  M.D., 
AssUtant  Chief,  Medicine;  Chief,  Cardi- 
ology, Seattle  USPHS  Hospital.  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Medicine,   University 
of  Washington  School  of  Medicine. 

The  UNTVKBsrrr  or  Iowa, 
Iowa  City.  Iowa,  January  4, 1970. 
Dr.  Eleanor  Darbt, 

Executive     Secretary,     Clinical     Evaluation 
Therapeutics  Branch,  Office  of  Associate 
Director  for   Clinical   Applications,  Na- 
tional  Heart   and   Lung   Institute.   Na- 
tional  Institutes   of   Health.    Bethesda, 
Md. 
Dea«  Da.  Damt:  This  Is  a  report  of  the 
consultants  who  have  been  associated  with 
the     USPHS     Cooperative     Study     on     tbe 
Treatment  of  Mild  Hypertension.  We  are  sub- 
mitting this  report  directly  to  you  to  help 
In  the  evaluation  of  this  program  In  conjunc- 
tion with  Its  renewal  application. 

There  is  little  doubt  of  the  enormous  Im- 
pact of  hypertension  and  hypertensive  dls- 
•ases  and  the  Importance  of  the  question 
that  this  cooperative  group  has  set  about  to 
answer.  Whether  treatment  of  mild  to  mod- 
erate sustained  blood  pressure  elevation  In- 
floBDoes  morbidity  and  mortality  Is  of  great 
■octal  and  economic  significance.  Published 
findings  on  the  efficacy  of  therapy  by  the 


V-A.  group  for  moderate  and  severe  hyper- 
tensives (JJiMJi.  202:  1028,  1967)  and  re- 
cently for  moderately  severe  hypertensives 
(J,A.M.A.  213:  1143.  1970)  makes  the  PHS 
study  even  more  relevant.  It  is  now  critically 
Important  that  drug  efficacy  be  assessed  for 
persons  with  mild  blood  pressure  elevation 
who  have  no  evidence  of  hypertensive  or 
arteriosclerotic  end  organ  disease.  This  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Cooperative  Study  Is  now 
well  along  In  the  conduct  of  precisely  this 
type  of  study. 

The  study  design  employs  classic  random- 
ized double-blind  treatment  and  placebo 
groups  with  subjects  entered  as  matching 
pairs.  Criteria  for  Inclusion  are  rigorous  and 
this  can  be  seen  In  the  ratio  of  persons  en- 
tered In  the  study  (378)  to  those  screened 
(1299),  Requirements  lor  patient  entry  to 
the  study  Included  serial  home  blood  pres- 
sure readings  with  average  diastolic  blood 
pressures  of  90  to  115  mm  of  Hg,  absence  of 
clinical  manifestations  of  coronary,  hyper- 
tensive, cerebral  vascular,  peripheral  vascular 
disease  and  diabetes,  and  absence  of  BCC, 
chest  x-ray  and  biochemical  abnormalities. 

Randomization  of  the  subjects  Is  most  im- 
pressive In  the  degree  to  which  those  In  each 
regimen  resemble  each  other  In  all  character- 
istics measured.  Also  Impressive  Is  the  care 
which  has  been  taken  to  Identify  morbid  and 
associated  events.  Morbid  event  criteria  have 
been  carefully  defined  and  Impartially  ap- 
plied with  a  clinical  referse  participating  In 
the  decision.  All  parties  to  the  decision  are 
blinded  as  to  the  allocation  of  the  subject. 
Sequential  analysis  is  being  employed  to 
allow  more  flexibility  for  termination  of  the 
clinical  trial  in  the  event  that  drug  efficacy 
can  be  proven  significant  sooner  than  an- 
ticipated. 

The  conduct  of  the  study  has  been  exem- 
plary. Six  participating  hospitals  have  em- 
ployed the  common  protocol  and  rigor  of 
application  of  criteria  have  been  quite  uni- 
form. Dropouts  (38)  stand  at  10%  of  patients 
admitted  over  an  average  subject  time  in 
the  study  of  24  months.  Morbid  events  are 
occurring  at  a  faster  rate  and  dropouts  at  a 
slower  rate  than  anticipated  in  the  study 
design.  These  trends  both  operate  to  shorten 
the  anticipated  duration  of  the  clinical  trial. 
The  distribution  of  treated  versus  placebo 
subjects  among  those  vrtth  morbid  events 
favors  drug  efficacy.  At  the  present  the  trend 
is  strongly  established  but  not  significant. 
Review  of  the  data  suggests  that  results  will 
probably  become  significant  in  another  one 
to  two  years.  The  data  further  suggests  a 
trend  towards  significance  for  the  hyper- 
tensive morbid  events  but  not  for  the  arteri- 
osclerotic ones  for  the  distribution  so  far 
has  been  similar  In  treated  and  placebo 
groups. 

In  terms  of  the  first  rule  of  any  control 
clinical  trial,  namely  total  adherence  to  pro- 
tocol and  maintenance  of  the  randomization 
and  double-blind  techniques,  we  think  this 
project  must  be  given  full  credit. 

A  few  ^ecific  comments  are  in  order,  chief- 
ly concerning  tbe  analysis  of  tbe  data. 

The  design  of  tbe  study  will  not  permit 
questions  to  be  answered  about  tbe  influence 
of  hypertension  and  its  treatment  In  sub- 
groups of  tbe  population  studied.  Eighty  per 
cent  of  the  population  Is  white  male  and 
hence  the  experience  of  the  group  is  by  and 
large  carried  by  that  segment.  It  is  of  In- 


terest, however,  despite  tbe  fact  that  the 
numbers  are  few,  that  this  study  does  have 
controlled  observations  on  hypertensive 
women.  This  shovild  provide  valuable  clues 
for  the  development  of  more  definitive  stud- 
ies in  this  group. 

It  Is  recognized  that  the  project  Is  far  from 
complete  and  that  it  is  difficult  and  probably 
undesirable  to  try  any  extensive  form  of  anal- 
ysis until  all  data  Is  In.  Nevertheless  It  Is 
Important  for  the  study  to  recognize  that 
the  multiple  centers  Involved  must  have 
their  experiences  analyzed  separately  in  or- 
der to  detect  any  extraordinary  trend.  For 
instance,  it  would  appear,  with  the  present 
evidence,  that  tbe  Boston  Hospital  has  ad- 
mitted 14%  of  the  total  admissions  as  of 
October  1,  1970  (66  out  of  384)  and  It  was 
responsible  for  some  41%  of  all  morbid 
events  (27%  of  all  events  that  occurred  in 
tbe  treated  group  and  46%  of  all  events  that 
occurred  In  the  placebo  group ) .  This  may  be 
purely  fortuitous  but  this  relatively  large 
excess  in  one  cooperating  hospital  should  at 
least  raise  a  ntimber  of  questions  and  needs 
to  be  identified  and  discussed  by  the  in- 
vestigators. 

The  morbid  event  criteria  may  need  re- 
analysis.  For  instance,  of  the  fotir  patients 
who  had  cardiac  enlargement  in  the  treated 
group,  three  actuaJly  had  a  reduction  In 
blood  presstire  as  measured  in  the  standard 
way.  Since  it  is  quite  likely  that  atheroscle- 
rotic coronary  artery  disease  is  often  re- 
sponsible for  cardiac  enlargement  in  tbe  face 
of  normal  blood  pressure,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  remove  this  from  the  "hypertensive" 
morbid  classification.  It  is  also  of  interest 
that  three  of  the  four  patients  who  had  car- 
diac enlargement  in  the  treated  group  were 
women. 

It  is  hoped  that  an  analysis  wUl  eventually 
be  made  of  the  results  of  treatment  in  dif- 
ferent subgroups  other  than  by  hospitals. 
Por  example,  as  is  shown  In  the  following 
table,  if  the  proportion  of  hypertensive  and 
atherosclerotic  events  occurring  in  white 
males  is  broken  down  Into  two  age  bands. 
It  would  appear  that  treatment  is  beneficial 
for  both  hypertensive  and  atherosclerotic 
events  in  the  older  age  groups,  and  it  Is  only 
in  the  younger  age  groups  where  treatment 
has  no  beneficial  effect  for  tbe  atheroscle- 
rotic complications. 

■  HYPERTENSIVE  EVENTS,  WHITE  MALES   BY  AGE  AND 
TREATMENT  STATUS 


Treated 

Placebo 

Age 

Number       Morbid 
admitted       events 

Number 
admitted 

Morbid 
events 

Less  than  46... 
4610  55 

50                0 
53                1 

47 
70 

5 
8 

ATHEROSCLEROTIC  EVENTS,  WHITE  MALES  BY  AGE  AND 
TREATMENT  STATUS 


Treated 

Placebo 

Age 

Number       Morbid 
admitted       events 

Number 
admitted 

Morbid 
tveiits 

Less  than  46.. 
46  to  55 

50               3 
53               1 

47 
70 

0 
4 
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Th«8e  number*,  of  course,  are  small,  and 
tboae  differences  may  not  be  significant. 
Nevertheless,  tbls  is  an  example  of  the  type 
of  question  which  should  be  put  to  the  data. 

Tliere  sho\ild  also  be  additional  attempts 
to  determine  the  effect  of  some  of  the  pre- 
toeatment  characteristics  on  subsequent 
morbid  events.  As  can  be  seen,  for  example, 
In  the  following  table  there  Is  a  marked  ef- 
fect of  cigarette  smoking  on  the  occxurence 
of  subsequent  morbid  events. 

MORBID  EVENTS  BY  CIGARETTE  SMOKING 


Numbar 
adaiittsd 


Morbid 
tvsnis 


Morbid 

tvtnts 

p«r  1.000 

idmittsd 


Ntvsr  imokad 

Past  tin okers  

Prssoni  imokon 
Loss  llMn  4  pack 

Hto  1  pack  

lto2pad(i    

2  or  mora  pKks... 


120 
82 

170 
34 

a 
tt 

IS 


10 

7 

21 

4 

7 

10 

2 


83 
8S 

136 
118 
132 
147 
1(2 


Iilttle  Information  la  yet  available  on  the 
Incidence  and  Importance  of  side  effects  and 
toxic  reactions  in  the  two  groups.  The  Ini- 
tial Unpresslon  Is  that  these  adverse  reac- 
tions may  be  sUgbtly  more  important  In  this 
study  than  they  were  In  those  patients  In  the 
two  VA.  Cooperative  Studies 

These  oomments  are  made  to  emphasize 
the  enormous  importance  of  the  project,  the 
very  fine  design  of  the  study.  Its  extraordi- 
narily good  Implementation  and  the  great 
benefits  which  are  likely  to  come  from  It 
when  It  Is  finally  analyzed  completely.  We 
strongly  urge  support  of  the  study  through 
to  Its  completion.  Failure  to  achieve  the  Ob- 
jective because  of  failure  to  provide  con- 
tinued support  would  represent  not  only  a 
major  loss  to  the  individuals  at  risk  In  the 
total  population  but  also  to  the  nation  and 
to  health  care  over  the  world  since  so  much 
can  be  gained  for  a  relatively  small  addi- 
tional Investment. 

The  undersigned  stand  ready  to  offer  their 
services  for  any  additional  Inquiries  you  may 
have  concerning  tbls  study. 
Sincerely, 

WaLTsa  M.  Kiskxitdaix.  MJ3.. 
Professor  of  Medicine,   Director.  Renal- 
HypertenMcfn- Electrolyte  Division, 

University  of  Iowa  College  of  Medicine. 
Thomas  R.  Oawbxx.  &1D.. 
Astociate  Professor  of  Medicine,  Boston 
University  Medical  Center. 

H.   UTrCKCI.1.  PXUT.   M.O.. 

Professor  of  Medicine,  WasMngton  Uni- 
vemty. 

John  Chwiitt i .  MD..  MJ>.R.. 
Professor,  Department  of  Epidemiolo^ , 
School  of  Public  Health.  University  of 
North   Carolina. 

John  R.  McDonouoh.  MS>.. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  Univer- 
sity of  Washington. 


UnrvxaarrT  or  W*aHiNQ'row. 
Seattle.  Wash.,  January  21, 1971. 
Hon.  WAaaxM  Q.  Magn-oson. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkaa  Sknatox  Maonttson:  I  am  writing  to 
reinforce  the  communications  sent  to  you  by 
other  members  of  the  University  conununlty 
as  well  as  members  of  our  state  and  local 
government  concerning  the  proposed  elosiu^ 
of  the  Seattle  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  Hos- 
pital. I  am  attaching  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent 
recently  to  Dr.  Vernon  Wilson,  Director  of 
Health  Services  Mental  Health  Administra- 
tion which  summarized  some  of  our  oon- 
oerna. 

Briefly,  it  seems  inconceivable  that  the 
present  administration  could  recommend 
abrupt  closure  of  this  hospital  when  the 
School  of  Medicine  and  others  depend  on  It 
so  heavily  for  the  training  of  physicians  and 


other  health  manpower.  We  are  placed  In  the 
extraordinary  position  of  being  asked  to  make 
comnutmenu  to  Increase  our  medical  student 
class,  for  example,  from  84  to  138  and  at  the 
same  time  of  having  the  faculties  upon  which 
we  depend  to  train  physicians  closed. 

I  should  point  out  furthermore  that  the 
School  of  Medicine  has  a  contract  with  the 
Public  Health  Service  which  reqxilres  that  a 
year's  notice  be  given  prior  to  breaking  the 
agreement.  This  matter  U  covered  in  more 
detail  in  my  letter  to  Dr.  Wilson. 

As  you  will  note  from  my  letter  we  are  re- 
questing a  four-year  delay  in  the  closure  of 
the  boapital  so  that  programs  currently  ac- 
commodated there  might  be  shifted  to  other 
locations  when  new  construction  for  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  Hospital  and  for  the 
University  Hospital  Is  completed.  This  delay, 
of  course,  is  predicated  on  the  assumption 
that  such  new  coustructioa  in  these  other 
areas  will  proceed. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to 
help  us  with  this  critical  matter. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  R.  Hooirxas,  M.D.. 
Director,  Health   Sciences  Center. 


UKrVXaSTTT  or  WASHtMaTON, 

Seattle.  Wash  ,  January  7, 1971. 
Dr.  Vkbnon  Wti.soN. 

Administrator.  Health  Services  Mental  Health 
Administration,  Rockville,  Md. 
Dkaa  Da.  Wilson:  This  letter  Is  written  as 
a  follow-up  of  our  conversation  concerning 
the  planned  closure  of  the  USPHS  Hospital 
In  Seattle.  It  supports  and  augmeats  the  let- 
ter written  to  you  recently  by  Dr  Robert 
Van  Cltters.  Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine 
here  at  the  University  of  Washington.  At  the 
outset  I  would  like  to  emphasize  again  that 
the  closure  of  the  Seattle  hospital  would  pre- 
sent very  serious  problems  to  the  University 
of  Wsshington,  particularly,  but  not  exclu- 
sively, to  the  School  of  Medicine.  I  would  like, 
therefore,  to  request  that  the  closure  of  the 
Seattle  USPHS  Hospital  be  postponed  for 
four  years.  Such  a  delay  would  enable  us 
to  work  further  with  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration to  develop  plans  for  a  new  Veterans 
Administration  Hospital  in  this  area  and  to 
complete  plans  for  and  construction  of  aoo 
additional  beds  on  the  University  Hospital. 
Any  closure  prior  to  that  time  would  be 
nearly  disastrous  for  us. 

It  is  appropriate  to  emphaalze  the  very 
close  relationship  which  exists  between  the 
University  of  Washington  and  the  Seattle 
USPHS  Hospital.  It  is  my  firm  impression 
that  this  relationship  Is  closer  than  that 
which  exists  anywhere  else  in  the  country. 
For  example.  Dr.  WUlard  Johnson.  Director, 
USPHS  Hospital,  is  also  Assistant  Dean  In  the 
School  of  Medicine.  Purthernvore.  Intern- 
ship and  residency  programs  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  are  integrated  with  the 
USPHS  Hospital  so  that  interns  and  resi- 
dents rotate  automatically  from  other  Uni- 
versity facilities  through  the  USPHS  facility. 

A  very  significant  number  of  students  at 
the  University  of  Washington  School  of  Med- 
icine are  assigned  to  and  taught  at  the 
USPHS  Hospital.  For  example,  thirty  per- 
cent of  the  basic  clinical  clerkship  for  all 
students  In  medicine  is  taught  at  the  Seat- 
tle hospital.  Twenty-three  percent  of  all  the 
basic  teaching  in  the  University  affiliated 
hospital  system  (including  the  University 
Hospital)  is  carried  out  at  the  USPHS  Hos- 
pital. This  Involvement  Is  identified  In  our 
Physician's  Augmentation  Program  grant  ap- 
plication wherein  we  requested  money  for 
adding  additional  teaching  space  at  the 
USPHS  Hospital.  The  money  for  this  was 
granted  and  the  additional  construction  is 
currently  being  contracted.  We  are  antici- 
pating an  increase  in  the  number  of  enter- 
ing medical  students  from  77  In  1M7  to  138 
In  1973.  This  Increase  was  predicated  upon 
the  availability  of  the  USPHS  Hoepltal  as 
clearly  stated  in  our  grant  application. 

At  the  present  tUne  the  School  of  MedldzM 
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has  forty-nine  members  of  its  faculty  sta- 
tioned  at  the  USPHS  Hospital.  Some  of  tbsss 
faculty  have  tenure.  Faculty  at  the  U8PH8 
Hospital  receive  support  from  the  State  of 
Washington  at  the  level  of  »130,000  annuaUy 
and.  in  addition.  tS3,000  from  Univemty 
Hospital  professional  Income  resources  are 
provided  to  this  group.  Among  the  faculty 
at  the  USPHS  Hospital  are  four  full  profes- 
sors, three  aaaodate  professors,  twenty-one 
assistant  professors  and  sixteen  instructor*. 
Although  twenty  of  the  forty-nine  faculty 
stationed  at  the  USPHS  Hospital  are  USPHS 
commissioned  officers,  many  of  these  are  pro- 
vided additional  University  Income  in  reoog. 
nitlon  of  their  teaching  respondbllitles 
Thirteen  of  our  faculty  stationed  at  the 
Seattle  hospital  have  major  research  pro- 
grams at  that  hoepltal  with  an  annual  budg- 
et In  excess  of  1800,000.  There  U  in  excess 
of  19,000  square  feet  of  research  space  at  the 
hospital  and,  in  fact,  the  University's  major 
cancer  research  program  Is  bssed  at  the 
Seattle  USPHS  facility.  The  only  cytocom- 
paOblllty  laboratory  In  the  Northwest  is 
based  at  the  Seattle  USPHS  Hospital.  Ap- 
proximately  $300,000  of  the  NTH  money  U 
invested  In  the  cancer  research  facility  alone. 
A  large  percentage  of  this  investment  has 
been  made  within  the  last  eighteen  months. 
Finally,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
the  University  of  Washington  has  a  hospital 
afflUaUon  agreement  with  the  USPHS  and 
the  Seattle  hospital  which  provides  that 
"this  agreement  may  be  terminated  no 
sooner  than  one  year  following  annual  re- 
view provided  such  termination  is  requested 
by  either  party  90  days  prior  to  the  time  of 
annual  review." 

Since  the  annual  review  date  Is  July  1 
this  would  mean  that  the  affiliation  agree- 
ment cannot  be  terminated  by  either  party 
xinui  July  1,  1972  at  the  very  earliest.  In 
addition,  there  Is  an  agreement  for  an  Inte- 
grated Internship  program  which  states 
"termination  of  this  agreement  will  be  by 
request  In  writing  initiated  by  either  party 
effective  July  1  provided  the  notification  is 
received  by  March  31  of  the  preceding  calen- 
dar year."  These  agreements  are  signed  by 
Oabrlel  P.  Ferrazano,  M.D.,  Assistant  Sur- 
geon General  and  Jack  Butler,  MD ,  Act- 
ing Director  of  Federal  Health  Program 
Service,  respectively.  Further.  I  believe  that 
It  might  be  pointed  out  that  Seattle  Univers- 
ity has  an  agreement  with  the  USPHS  Hos- 
pital, which  relates  to  its  aflUiated  nurs- 
ing program,  which  provides  that  the  earliest 
possible  date  for  termination  of  the  agree- 
ment would  ije  September  1, 1973. 

I  hope  I  have  been  able  to  convey  to  you 
the  seriousness  of  the  crisis  that  would  be 
produced  in  Seattle  and  at  the  University  of 
Washington  (also  at  Seattle  University) 
should  the  USPHS  Hospital  be  closed.  Ws 
urgently  request  that  the  closure  of  this 
hospital  be  delayed  for  four  years. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  R.  Hoonxss,  MD.. 
Director,  Health  Sciences  Center. 


JatnTAXT  30.  1971. 
Hon.  WAxaxN   MAONtrsoN. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkax  Sknatox  MACNtraoN:  Since  I  last 
wrote,  a  two  man  "fact  finding"  team  from 
HEW  visited  the  Seattle  USPHS  hospital  on 
January  18  and  19.  From  the  discussions 
and  meetings  that  took  place,  it  seemed 
obvious  that  the  proposed  elimination  of 
the  hospital  was  a  political  decision  not 
arrived  at  by  consideration  of  facts  Tte 
closure  would  not  resvilt  In  cost  reductions 
for  patient  care,  and  in  fact,  when  bene- 
aclartes  are  switched  to  contractual  serv- 
ices, these  costs  could  increase  by  several 
million  dollars. 

The  elimination  of  33%  of  the  University 
of  Washington  Medical  School  teaching  beds 
and    49    faculty    members    at    a    time    when 
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the  school  IS  preparing  to  Increase  its  en- 
rollment (the  University  of  Washington  has 
one  of  the  smalleet  medical  classes  In  the 
ns  and  is  the  only  medical  school  In  the 
Wsshlngton,  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming  and 
Alaska  region) ,  would  severely  compromise  Its 
teaching  program.  Because  of  the  miserable 
economic  situation  in  thU  state,  financial 
mpport  of  the  school  Is  now  quite  limited 
Mid  it  could  not  replace  such  a  loss  in 
teaching  facilities.  There  \e  also  no  way  to 
relocate  our  already  funded  research  pro- 
muns  without  further  expenditures. 

I  have  enclosed  a  report  done  in  1966 
which  recommends  that  the  five  largest  hos- 
pttals  (this  includes  the  Seattle  faculty) 
not  be  closed,  but  modernized  and  more 
fuUy  utilized.  This  report  has  never  been 
»rted   on    and    in    fact    has    been    poUtely 

ignored. 

The  current  administration  s  attitude  and 
aoUons  show  that  it  is  not  only  continuing 
Its  "wsr  on  the  people,"  but  by  contlnuaUy 
proposing  unwarranted  cutbacks  In  already 
under-supported  programs,  it  U  escalating 
this  "war."  When  reductions  are  Justified 
lor  budgetary  reasons  and  the  result  U  ev^n 
higher  cost,  the  situation  becomes  ludicrous. 

Senator,  I  beg  you  to  take  what  action 
you  have  in  your  power  to  stop  this  Insanity. 
Sincerely, 

KENNrrH  O.  LXRNEB,  MJ)., 

Assistant  Chief,  Pathology  Department. 

DiTBIOIf  OF  HOSPTTAUS  BtTLLKTtN  NO.  66-43, 
SCPPLXMXNT  No.   3 

To:  Medical  Officers  In  COiarge,  U.S.  Public 
Health    Service    Hospitals,    U.S.    Public 
Health  Service  Outpatient  cainlcs. 
Subject:    Recommendations  of  06T  Report 

with  Related  Letters. 
AppUes  to:  All  Stations. 

Attached  Is  a  copy  at  the  recommendations 
(5  pages)  excerpted  from  the  OST  Report, 
together  with  copies  of  the  following  com- 
munications : 

(1)  Letter  of  June  18,  1966  to  Dr.  Homlg, 
Special  Assistant  for  Science  and  Technology, 
Tbe  White  House,  from  Bethuel  M.  Webster, 
Chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  appoint- 
ed by  the  President's  Science  Advisor  to  study 
the  PH8  General  Hospital  system. 

(3)  Memorandum  of  June  IB,  1965  to  the 
President,  from  Doctor  Homlg. 

(3)  Letter  of  July  27,  1966  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

(4)  Memorandum  of  August  13,  1965  to  the 
Burgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, from  the  Under  Secretary  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  stating  that  the  Com- 
mittee's recommendations  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  President,  and  urging  that  we 
proceed  without  delay  to  develop  tind  imple- 
ment plans  to  modernize  the  PHS  Hospitals, 
Improve  the  training  and  research  programs, 
and  strengthen  aflUiations  with  utUveraity 
medical  schools  wherever  p>osslble. 

Because  of  the  Importance  of  these  docu- 
ments we  are  sending  you  extra  copies  and 
request  that  they  be  distributed  to  Inter- 
ested persons  within  and  outside  your  hospi- 
tal aod/or  clinics.  Hospital  and  clinic  Serv- 
ice Chiefs,  Deans  of  local  Medical  Schools, 
tad  other  interested  professional  groups 
(hould  be  among  those  who  will  receive  a 
copy. 

G.  P.  P'BUtAZZANO,  M.D., 

Assistant  Surgeon  General. 

Recommcndations 
Our  reoommendatlons  have  been  shaped 
by  considerations  not  fully  articulated  in  the 
body  of  the  report.  Not  the  least  of  these  Is 
recognition  that  values  of  great  importance 
ought  not  be  sacrificed  In  the  Interest  of  or- 
JKilzed  and  budgetary  simplicity  and  ef- 
ficiency. We  refer,  for  example,  to  the  his- 
toric dependence  of  seafaring  men — the  Mer- 
6*1*111  Seamen  and  the  Coast  Guard — on 
the  disciplined  devotion  of  the  Commissioned 


Corps,  to  the  presence  In  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  hospitals  of  teaching  and  training 
faciUties  peculiarly  relevant  to  the  total  mis- 
sion of  the  PubUc  He<ath  Service,  and  to  the 
unique  function  of  the  Commissioned  Corps 
Itself  as  an  agency  supplying  well-trained 
physicians  to  the  F'ederal  service. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  continue  to  operate  a  sys- 
tem of  general  hospitals. 

We  believe  that  transfer  of  the  general 
hospitals  of  the  Public  Health  Service  to  the 
Veterans  AdnUnistratlon  or  other  Federal 
agencies  would  not  be  In  the  pubUe  interest 
for  several  reasons : 

1.  Care  of  patients — Certain  of  the  present 
beneficiaries  in  the  Public  Health  Service 
general  hospitals  have  medical  requirements 
which  these  hospitals  are  especially  ad^ted 
to  satisfy.  American  seamen  seek  and  must 
receive  care  while  their  ships  are  in  port. 
Most  of  the  l}eneficlarles  are  legally  entitled 
to  outpatient  as  weU  as  Inpatient  care.  To 
achieve  continuity  of  care  outpatient  care 
should  be  under  the  same  direction  as  bed 
care. 

3.  Recruitment — ^The  general  hospitals  op- 
erated by  the  Public  Health  Service  are  the 
most  important  single  source  of  medical  and 
other  health  related  speciaUsts  required  by 
the  PubUc  Health  Service.  Of  the  700  medical 
officers  with  more  than  6  years  in  the  Serv- 
ice, 428  began  their  careers  in  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  hospitals. 

8.  Training — The  Public  Health  Service 
needs  general  hospitals  to  train  its  medical 
specialists.  The  hospitals  are  now  producing 
annuaUy  about  50  trained  specialists  for  the 
Service.  In  our  opinion  the  Public  Health 
Service  coiUd  not  recrtUt  this  number  of 
fully  trained  men  outside  the  Service. 

4.  Research  and  Demonstration — An  in- 
creasing amount  of  basic  and  clinical  re- 
search Is  now  going  on  In  the  Service's  gen- 
eral hospitals. 

In  addition,  the  Division  of  Hospital  Fa- 
cilities of  the  Public  Health  Service  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  planning  and  construction 
of  hospitals,  clinics  and  health  services  na- 
tionwide. Studies  in  planning,  organizing 
and  evaluating  health  care  programs  within 
hospitals  are  needed.  The  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice has  a  unique  opportunity  to  use  its  gen- 
eral hospitals  to  organize  and  conduct  such 
studies  for  demonstration  purposes. 

6.  Operating  Costs — The  Committee  does 
not  believe  that  operating  savings  would  re- 
sult from  transfer  of  the  hospitals  to  the 
Veterans  Administration.  Except  for  a  few 
dei>endents  of  retired  mUitary  personnel 
(who  now  receive  free  care  on  a  space-avaU- 
able  basis  only) ,  all  of  the  beneficiaries  now 
in  Public  Health  Service  hospitals  are  legally 
entitled  to  medical  care  at  Federal  expense. 
Per  diem  costs  in  Public  Health  Service  hos- 
pitals are  comparable  to  those  in  other  Fed- 
eral hospitals. 

6.  Plurcdity  of  Federal  Hospital  Systems — 
Even  if  it  could  J>e  shown  that  savings  would 
be  effected  by  a  unified  Federal  medical  care 
system,  or  by  the  transfer  of  Public  Health 
Service  hospitals  to  another  Federal  agency, 
the  Committee  believes  that  the  advantages 
In  a  plurality  of  Federal  hospital  systems 
should  be  recognized.  These  advantages  In- 
clude medical  care  more  directly  oriented 
to  the  needs  of  spteclal  classes  of  beneficiaries 
and  the  ability  to  experiment  and  to  com- 
pare the  quality  and  cost  of  care  delivered 
under  different  systems. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the  gen- 
eral hospitals  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service 
be  modernized  and  that  they  be  supported 
at  levels  consistent  with  the  several  Im- 
portant functions  they  should  perform. 

The  Public  Health  Service  has  paramount 
responsibility  for  the  health  of  the  Nation. 
It  follows  that  in  providing  direct  medical 
care  it  should  serve  as  a  model. 

Buildings — All  of  the  hospitals  have  been 
erected  since  1930.  They  have  been  inade- 
quately maintained  and  are  unsatisfactory 


not  because  of  their  age  but  rather  because 
funds  have  not  been  made  avaUable  for 
necessary  improvement  and  modernization. 
Equipment — ^Federal  hospitals  should  have 
available  the  latest  equipment  and,  Indeed, 
should  be  among  the  leaders  In  the  develop- 
ment of  new  equipment.  The  quaUty  and 
quantity  of  equipment  in  Public  Health 
Service  hospitals  are  below  standards.  The 
shortage  of  equipment  in  such  areas  as  af>er- 
atlng  rooms  and  x-ray  departments  has  in- 
creased the  coet  of  caring  for  patients.  Hos- 
pitalization is  sometimes  unnecessarUy  pro- 
longed because  of  delays  in  scheduling  ex- 
aminations or  surgical  procedures. 

Operating  Personnel — ^Per  diem  costs  in 
the  Public  Health  Service  hospitals  are  alx>ut 
25  "J^  lower  than  In  other  short-term  general 
hospitals.  Part  of  this  difference  Is  due  to 
the  fact  that  length  of  stay  is  longer  than  in 
community  hospitals.  Some  of  the  differ- 
ence, however,  is  due  to  lack  of  adequate 
operating  support.  The  number  of  positions 
authorized  in  some  important  service  de- 
partments Is  not  sufficient  to  provide  quality 
care  for  short-term  hospital  patients  and 
should  be  increased. 

The  Committee  reconunends  that  addi- 
tional training  programs  be  developed  In 
sclenoea  and  servlcee  basic  to  medicine  and 
that  existing  programs  be  strengthened  and 
extended.  ReeponsibUlty  for  these  programs 
should  be  shared  with  universities  and  with 
community  health  agencies. 

While  the  hoepiltals  are  prtmarUy  engaged 
in  dlschargflng  the  patient  care  responsibil- 
ities of  the  Bureau  of  Medical  Services,  they 
should  be  made  more  usefxil  to  the  other 
bureavis  and  divisions  of  the  Service. 

Training  programs  in  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Hospitals  are  of  importance  as  a 
means  of  recruiting  and  retaining  physicians 
for  the  Service.  A  number  of  i>rognims  are 
affiliated  with  university  medical  schools. 
Some  PubUc  Health  Service  trainees  are  now 
trained  in  part  In  university  hospitals, 
though  few  unlverelty  trainees  receive  train- 
ing in  Service  hoepltals.  University  repre- 
sentatives Informed  the  Committee  that  If 
ways  could  be  found  to  support  their  trainee* 
during  absences  from  the  vmlverslty,  they 
would  assign  them  to  the  Public  Health 
Service  Hospitals.  The  PubUc  Heaith  Service 
could  Increase  the  number  of  top-flight  phy- 
sicians from  which  to  recruit  for  the  Service 
if  It  would  suppwrt  such  rotation  financially 
and  otherwise. 

Although  the  Division  of  Commtinlty 
Health  Is  responsible  for  many  of  the  im- 
portant activities  of  the  PubUc  Health  Serv- 
ice, there  is  no  training  program  In  com- 
munity medicine  conducted  by  the  Division 
of  Hoepltals.  Strong  training  programs  in 
oonununlty  medicine  should  be  developed  In 
cooperation  with  universities.  TTie  program 
recommended  by  the  San  Francisco  Public 
Health  Service  Hospital  and  the  School  of 
PubUc  Health.  University  of  California  (See 
Appendix  XII)    could  serve  ae  an  example. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  no  as- 
signment or  position  In  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  be  restricted  to  commissioned  corps 
officers. 

We  do  not  beUeve  that  the  Commissioned 
Corps  should  be  eUmlnated  or  weakened.  On 
the  contrary,  we  believe  the  Corps  to  be  nec- 
essary to  many  of  the  missions  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service.  Nor  do  we  intend  to  suggest 
exclusion  of  officers  of  the  Commissioned 
Oorpe  from  ellglblUty  for  leadership  posi- 
tions. We  believe  strongly,  however,  that 
these  positions  should  be  filled  on  the  basis 
of  personal  and  professional  qualifications. 
In  the  choice  of  its  leaders  the  Public  Health 
Service  should  have  access  to  the  entire  sd- 
entlflc  community.  Appointment  to  such  Un- 
portant  positions  as  Surgeon  General,  CJhlef 
of  the  Bureau  of  State  Services,  and  Dtrector 
of  Community  or  Environmental  Health 
should  not  be  conditioned  on  membership 
In  the  Commissioned  Corps. 
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Thc   Wrttk   House. 
V/aahingtan,  June  18.   1965. 
Dr.  OoN&LD  F.  HourriG. 

Special  Aasiatant  for  Science  and  Technology, 
the  White  Hou*e.  Wathiitffton,  DC. 
DcAi  Dk.  Hounc:  In  a  memorandum  from 
tba  Wblte  House  (lated  January  14  last  you 
were  informed  that  ttve  Prealdent  had  re- 
viewed a  series  of  studies  related  to  tbe 
Public  Healtb  Serrlce  general  hospitals,  and 
that  this  review  had  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  seven  smallest  of  the  twelve  hospi- 
tals should  be  closed  and  the  remaining  hos- 
pitals should  be  modernised  and  operated  as 
first  class  general  hospitals.  It  was  stated  that 
there  was  a  clear  need  for  the  five  largest 
hospitals  In  carrying  out  the  total  Federal 
responsibility  for  Inpatient  care  and  that  the 
need  to  improve  their  physical  condition  and 
to  strengthen  their  operational  c^ablllty 
was  well  documented. 

Because  of  "divergent  views  on  the  organi- 
zational location"  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice general  hospitals,  you  were  requested  by 
the  President  to  organize  an  objective  study 
(a)  to  "evaluate  the  merits  of  transferring 
responsibility  for  providing  medical  oare  for 
American  seamen  and  the  operation  of  the 
above  five  hospitals  from  the  PHS  to  the 
Veterans  Administration  Tersus  retaining 
them  in  the  PHS"  and  (b)  to  "examine  the 
use  of  these  hospitals  for  recruitment  and 
training  of  profeeaional  health  personnel  and 
alternative  methods  available  to  PHS  to  Im- 
prove  recniltment  and  training  designed  to 
better  serve  the  PHS  primary  mission  In  the 
fields  of  medlcaJ  reaemrch.  oommunlty  health, 
envlroinmental  health,  and  health  manpower 
and  also  capable  of  meeting  its  other  clinical 
and  riinir^i  related  operations."  Acting  on 
the  Presidents  request  for  an  objective 
study,  you  appointed  our  Committee. 

At  your  request  we  have  made  the  study 
desired  by  the  President,  and  our  report  la 
submitted  herewith. 

Msmbcn  of  the  Committee  vUlted  each  of 
the  five  boapltate.  We  met  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Vet- 
ems'  Administration,  and  the  medical 
schools  with  which  the  Public  Health  Servicer 
hospitals  are  cooperating,  we  well  as  with  the 
Surgeon  Oeneral.  members  of  his  st^B.  and 
members  of  the  Commlsatoned  Corps  engaged 
In  the  administration  and  operation  of  the 
five  hospitals.  We  conferred  with  represen- 
tatives of  the  Coast  Guard,  the  maritime 
unions,  and  the  shipping  industry  We  con- 
sidered the  total  reeponslbiuty  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  for  the  health  of  the 
Nation  as  well  as  for  the  health  of  the  In- 
dians, Federal  prisoners,  and  persons  suffer- 
ing from  naroottc  addiction  and  leprosy. 

On  the  basis  of  the  study  and  Andings  de- 
scribed In  ths  body  of  the  report  w«  have 
concluded  that  the  Public  Health  Service 
should  continue  to  operate  a  system  of  gen- 
eral hospitals  and.  accordingly,  thAt  the  five 
hospitals  referred  to  in  the  White  House 
memorandum  of  January  14  should  not  be 
transferred  to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
We  believe  that  the  hospitals  are  an  essential 
source  of  trained  profeastooal  personnel,  not 
j\ist  for  the  care  of  American  seamen,  their 
historic  role,  but  for  the  many  other  med- 
ical and  health  services  now  supplied  by  the 
hospitals  should  be  modernized  and  sup- 
We  believe  that  the  hospitals  are  an  iiiMimtliil 
services  they  perform;  that  training  programs 
in  the  sclenc<>8  and  services  basic  to  medicine 
should  be  developed  in  close  afllllatlon  with 
related  programs  of  university  medical 
schools  and  community  health  agencies;  and 
that,  with  a  view  to  maximum  development 
of  the  Public  Bealth  Service,  top  positions  in 
the  Service  should  not  be  restricted  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Commissioned  Corps. 

Ws  want  to  emphaalxe  that  nothing  we 
havs  said  is  intended  to  reflect  unfavorably 
on  the  character  or  quaUty  of  Public  Health 
Service  oJOcers  responsible  toe  the  adminis- 
tration and  operation  of  the  hospitals  we  vis- 
ited. Indeed,  we  believe  that  the  hospitals  are 


supplying  necessary  services  on  a  high  level 
of  siBelency — services  wtuch  reflect  credit  on 
the  professional  quality  and  morale  of  the 
CommJsskMMd  Oorps.  Our  comments  and 
reoammendatlons  are  intended  only  to  Im- 
proivs  the  hospitals  and  to  remove  uncer-> 
talnty  as  to  responsibility  for  their  op- 
eration. 

Persons  too  numerous  to  mention  indi- 
vidually have  willingly  supplied  the  informa- 
tion and  advice  and  other  assistance  we  have 
requested.  We  do  want  to  acknowledge  that 
without  the  expert  full  time  service  of  Mr. 
Mllo  Anderson  of  our  staff  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  complete  the  study  in  a  period 
0*  about  four  months.  Lastly,  we  want  you  to 
know  how  much  we  have  enjoyed  working  to- 
gether on  this  Important  asslgiunent. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

BSTHtno.   U.    WKBSm. 

ChaiT-man. 
Rat  B.  Bsown, 
Charlbs  O.  CKtu)  m, 
KxNKrrH  E.  Claxk, 
PnnJF  P.  CoHKN, 
Ralph  Connos, 
RoBSXT  F.  OoBSKir. 

C.    PWTT.ITJ    MtT  I.Wm 

MxMOEANDtrM  ros  THS  Paxsmnrr, 

JCNK    IS,    I0«5 

Last  January,  at  the  time  Secretary  Cele- 
brwae  announced  the  closing  of  the  seven 
smallest  Public  Health  Service  Hospitals,  you 
requested  that  a  study  be  made  to  evaluate 
the  transfer  of  the  remaining  five  PHS. 
Hospitals  to  the  Veterans  Administration.  To 
accomplish  this  end  we  were  fortunate  to 
obtain  the  services  of  the  following  distin- 
guished citizens: 

Mr.  Bethuel  M.  Webster.  Chairman.  Web- 
ster. Sheffield.  Flelschmann.  Hitchcock  ft 
Chrystle.  Rockefeller  Plaza. 

Mr.  Ray  E.  Brown.  Director,  Graduate 
Degree  Program  Hospital  Administration. 
Duke  University 

Dr.  Charles  G.  Child,  ni.  Professor  and 
Chairman,  Department  of  Surgery,  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan. 

Dr.  Kenneth  B.  Clark,  Dean,  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  University  of  Rochester. 

Dr.  PhUlp  P.  Cohen.  Professor  and  Chair- 
man, Department  of  Physiological  Chemistry, 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

Dr.  Ralph  Connor,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Directors.  Rohm  &  Haas  Company. 

Mr.  Robert  F.  Oobeen,  President.  Prince- 
ton University. 

Dr.  O.  PhlUlp  Miller.  Professor  Bmcrltua 
of  Medicine,  University  of  Chicago. 

The  Committee  has  completed  its  execu- 
tive study  and  the  final  report  Is  attached  to 
this  memo.  The  Committee's  major  con- 
clusion Is  that  the  Public  Health  Service 
should  continue  to  operate  a  system  of  gen- 
eral hospitals  and  that  the  five  hospitals  In 
question  should  therefore  remain  under 
P.H  8.  control.  However,  during  the  course  of 
its  study  the  Committee  members  also  raised 
serious  questions  which  will  require  further 
action  on  our  parts.  Specifically,  they  recom- 
mended major  changes  to  improve  the  opera- 
tion of  the  hospitals  themselves  as  well  as 
changes  in  the  role  at  the  Commissioned 
Corps  in  Public  Health  Service  activities. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Committee  members 
would  be  pleased  to  explore  their  recom- 
mendations further  with  the  White  House 
staff  or  with  H.X.W. 

DoifALD  F    Hoaifio. 

Thx  Wiim  Houss. 
Waahinffton.  July  27.  1965. 
Hon.  Anthont  J.  CMuamaisa. 
Secretary  of  Health.  Editcation,  and  Welfare. 
WaahtTtffton.  DC. 
DXAS  Sbcbstast  Cklxbsxzzx  :  I  have  recelvsd 
the  enclosed  report  from  a  special  commit- 
tee created  to  study  the  future  of  ths  Public 
Health  Service.   Responsible  officials  In  the 
Executive  Office  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et bars  reviewed  It. 


The  committee  has  recommended  the  coa- 
tinued  operation  of  a  general  hospital  sys- 
tem by  the  Public  Health  Service.  It  calls 
for  the  modernization  of  those  boepitsli 
suitable  for  retention  In  the  system,  and 
their  support  at  levels  consistent  with  ths 
Important  functions  they  perform. 

Further,  the  committee  recommends  ad- 
ditional training  programs  In  the  sdeoces 
and  services  basic  to  medicine;  responsibil- 
ity for  these  programs  should  be  shared  witu 
unifvrslttes  and  community  health  centen. 

Finally,  the  committee  has  expressed  its 
belief  that  no  assignment  or  position  in  the 
Public  Health  Service  should  be  restricted 
to  Commissioned  Corps  ofQcers. 

I  recommend  the  work  of  the  committee  to 
you.  I  believe  we  have  been  quite  fortunate 
In  securing  this  careful  study  and  report, 
and  I  look  forward  to  discussing  Its  salient 
features  with  you  at  an  early  date. 
Sincerely, 

Ltndon  B.  Johnsox. 

BAAKITIICX  TXADKS  DKPABTMKIfT, 

AFL-CIO, 
Seattle.  Waah.,  February  3, 1971. 
Hon  Waukn  O.  Maonusom, 
Washington.  DC. 

Re.  Prcpoeed  closing  of  J3S.  Public  Healtij 
Service  Hospitals 

Dear  Sknatos  UACKtTSON:  The  proposal  to 
close  eight  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  Hos- 
pitals has  created  grave  concern  on  the  part 
of  these  who  are  entitled  to  medical  lervlcei 
provided  by  law.  As  a  part  of  the  maritime 
industry  which  Is  covered  under  the  USPHS 
Act.  we  are  opp>oeed  to  the  closing  of  any  of 
these  institutions,  and  we  are  partlculvly 
opposed  to  the  closing  of  the  Seattle  faculty. 

Because  of  Its  central  location — serving 
Alaska.  Washington.  Oregon  and  Idaho— 
the  case  load  in  this  area  not  only  taxes  the 
presMTt  capacity  but  calls  for  enlarged  ft- 
cUltles  In  the  near  future.  There  are  other 
very  valid  considerations  which  we  believe 
cannot  be  fully  known  to  federal  oOlclals; 
otherwise,  the  contemplated  closing  would 
not  have  Included  the  Seattle  facility.  We 
respectfully  call  to  your  attention  that  this 
Is  more  than  an  ordinary  hospital  dlapeos- 
Ing  medical  services.  This  Is  a  facility  en- 
gaged In  ultra  modem  clinical  research  proj- 
ects, working  In  close  cooperation  with  the 
University  of  Washington  Hospital.  The 
benefits  to  medical  science  which  are  a  di- 
rect result  of  this  cooperative  effort  cann6t 
be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  those 
of  us  who  are  not  calloused  by  bureaucratic 
Insensitlvlty.  value  highly  the  lives  saved 
and  the  prevention  and  core  of  future  ail- 
ments resultlni;  from  the  Joint  medical  re- 
search In  these  instances. 

Moreover,  the  USPHS  Hospital  expert - 
tnental  cancer  treatment  unit  Is  the  only 
one  of  Its  kind  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

As  emphasized  previously,  patient  po- 
tential is  perhaps  greater  here  than  In  many 
other  areas.  This  hospital  must  take  care 
of  all  seamen,  licensed  and  unlicensed  deck 
and  englneroom  personnel  on  floating 
equipment,  such  as  tendenarven.  tug  and 
ferry  boat  employees.  Coast  Guard.  Coast  * 
Geodetic  Survey,  government  fishery  re- 
search personnel  and  all  military  personnel 
and  their  dependents.  Indians  and  Eskimos 
are  also  Included.  Conservatively,  one  can 
estimate  a  potential  of  30.000  people  who 
must  depend  upon  this  location  for  needed 
medical  treatment. 

There  has  been  talk  about  altemaUves 
which  we  believe  are  not  realistic  for  ooany 
reasons.  The  Veterans'  Hospital  in  Seattle 
cannot  handle  any  significant  number  of 
outsldjs  patients  at  this  time.  If  the  full 
Impact  of  the  Vietnam  War-sustained  in- 
juries Is  to  be  property  taken  care  of — and 
by  that  we  do  not  mean  placing  these  pa- 
tients on  cots  in  hallways  and  closets  as 
constituting  proper  cars — the  present  Veter- 
ans' Hospital  must  be  enlarged,  and  it  will 
thsD  sUll  not  bs  In  a  poattion  to  take  outside 
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Mtlents  In  our  opinion.  To  farm  the  marl- 
Saie  paOenU  out  to  private  hospitals  will 
gittXly  Increase  the  cost,  but  even  with  in- 
^eased  cost,  many  In  need  of  medical  service 
vtll  not  be  able  to  obtain  these  services 
l)ecause  of  lack  of  facilities.  Last  but  not 
Urt,  how  can  one  provide  alternatives  for 
the  research  and  teaching  programs  between 
the  USPHS  Hospital  and  the  University  Hos- 
pital. As  we  see  It,  alternatives  In  this  case 
appear  to  be  a  method  of  providing  a  sedative 
to  remove  some  of  the  pain  during  the 
changeover.  Once  the  transition  has  taken 
plsce.  and  we  fully  understand  we  are  faced 
with  less.  or.  In  some  Instances,  no  medical 
HTvices,  we  will  neither  have  a  hospital  or  a 
pill  to  ease  our  painful  awakening. 

The  reason  for  closing  seems  to  be  budg- 
etary restrictions.  We  see  no  savings  to  the 
taxpayer  In  farming  out  these  medical  serv- 
loes  rhlcb  are  a  responsibility  of  the  govern- 
ment. We  think  the  cost  wUI  be  greater,  with 
IMS  service.  Alternatives  under  the  drcum- 
ftances  would  api>ear  to  be  a  poor  substitute 
for  the  real  thing    We  are  utterly  opposed 
totbr  lU-advlsed  termination  of  this  facility, 
tod  h"  the  bureaucratic  arm  of  our  govern- 
ment persists  in  this  effort,  we  should  have 
a  full-scale  Congressional  investigation.  We 
are  opposed  to   the  closing  of  any   facility 
where  the  average  case  load  Is  sufficient  to 
provide  a  medical   necessity   to   keep   these 
Institutions  In  operation. 
Respectfully  submitted. 
James  O'Brien,  Secretary,  i»uget  Sound 
District  Council,  Maritime  Trades  De- 
partment  AFL-CIO,   Marine  Cooks  & 
Stewards,  International  Association  of 
Machlnsts  Sc  Aerospace  Workers  No.  79, 
Office  Si  Professional  Employees  No.  8, 
Inland  boat  mens'  Union  of  the  Pacific, 
Seattle   Fire   Fighters    Union    No.    27, 
District  Council  of  Carpenters,  Sailors' 
Union  of  the  Pacific,  Seafarers'  Inter- 
national   Union    of    North    America. 
Puget  Sound  District  Council  of  Lum- 
ber &  Sawmill  Workers,  International 
Union  of  Operating  Engineers  No.  302, 
Marine  Firemen.  Oilers,  Watertenders 
&  Wipers,  International  Organization 
of  Masters,  Mates  &  Pilots  Local  No.  6, 
Boilermakers    Local    No.    104.    Alaska 
Fishermen's  Union. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  most  impressed  by  the  re- 
marks made  this  morning  and  by  the  leg- 
islation Introduced. 

I  can  speak  with  some  degree  of  knowl- 
edge relative  to  the  hospital  in  the  State 
of  Maryland  at  Baltimore.  Several  Mon- 
tanans  have  gone  there  and  have  been 
treated  extraordinarily  well.  They  have 
benefited  from  the  knowledge  of  these 
dedicated  physicians,  nurses,  and  per- 
sonnel.  and  they  have  shown  on  occasion 
decided  improvement.  It  was  a  case  of 
last  resort  for  some  of  these  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts if  he  would  include  my  name  as  a 
MKponsor  of  his  bill. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  delighted  to  Include  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  as  a  co- 
sponsor.  The  Senator's  interest  in  this 
subject,  is  welcome,  and  I  think  his  sup- 
port for  the  measure  is  of  great  signif- 
icance and  importance. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unsmlmous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mahsfield)  be  added  as  a 
Msponsorof  the  resolution. 
CXVn 163— Part  a 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gambrkll).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Presld«it.  I  am 
very  much  disturbed  by  reports  that  38 
facilities  operated  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  are  to  be  cloeed  by  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  these  days  about 
the  health  care  crisis  which  our  country 
is  facing,  as  increasingly  we  have  come 
to  accept  the  premise  that  acce«B  to  high 
quality  health  care  is  the  rig'ht  of  all 
Americans,  not  the  privilege  of  few. 

Yet  few  of  us  would  deny  that  today, 
many  Americans  do  not  enjoy  this  right. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  made  speeches 
and  enacted  legislation.  The  ground  has 
been  laid  in  the  Congress  for  major  leg- 
islation in  the  area  of  health  Insurance 
this  year. 

And  the  President  has  promised  broad 
reforms  to  bring  health  maintenance 
within  the  reach  of  those  Americans  who 
today  cannot  afford  It. 

In  the  debate  on  these  proposals,  we 
can  rig'htfully  expect  that  some  of  our 
most  traditional  assumptions  will  be 
challenged.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  for 
the  system  we  have  used  for  so  long  has 
clearly  not  worked  as  weU  as  1&,  might 
have. 

Yet  in  proposing  needed  changes,  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  reject  the  good 
from  the  pest  along  with  the  bad. 

For  this  reason,  I  support  the  resolu- 
tion Just  introduced  to  keep  our  Public 
Health  Service  facilities  open  while  we 
examine  other  alternatives  for  their  use. 

The  Public  Health  Service  hospitals 
and  outpatient  clinics  have  served  us 
well  over  the  years.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  In  1969  alone,  well  over  a 
million  cases  were  handled  by  these 
facilities. 

In  my  own  State,  the  Public  Health 
Service  hospital  in  Portland  cares  for 
approximately  3,000  to  4,000  people  in  the 
area. 

Yet  the  administration  is  seriously 
considering  the  closing  of  these  facili- 
ties— ^without  first  providing  alternative 
access  to  the  care  which  the  Public 
Health  Service  has  provided. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  such 
action  may  introduce  an  Immediate  and 
concentrated  demand  for  care  into  a 
system  which  is  already  overloaded. 

For  example,  Mercy  Hospital  In  Port- 
land has  indicated  that  it  will  be  willing 
to  step  into  the  gap  created  by  dosing  the 
Public  Health  Service  unit  there.  Yet 
directors  of  Mercy  Hospital  fear  that 
the  quality  of  care  that  vslll  be  provided 
for  this  new  Influx  of  patients  may  be 
less  adequate  than  should  be  provided. 

In  hearings  before  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Ccanmittee  last  De- 
cember, Secreitary  Richardson  indicated 
his  department's  interest  in  converting 
existing  PHS  facilities  into  different 
kinds  of  health  care  units. 

I  would  welcome  such  a  step  which 
could  b«»den  the  effectl'veness  and  the 
outreach  of  these  facilities.  Indeed,  up 
to  now  they  have  served  only  a  limited 
segment  of  the  population. 

But  I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
way  to  put  these  facilities  to  a  more  efB- 
cient  use  is  not  to  close  them  first. 


HEALTH  FACILrnES  CLOSING 
WOULD  BE  "TRAGIC  MISTAKE," 
SAYS  HUMPHREY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service 
resolution  as  one  of  the  most  pressing 
health  matters  facing  this  Congress. 

We  have  heard  reports  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  considering  closing  by  the 
end  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  some  or 
all  of  the  eight  hospitals  and  30  outpa- 
tient clinics  now  being  operated  by  the 
PubUc  Health  Service  in  32  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico. 

It  would  be  a  tragic  mistake  to  shut 
down  these  health  facilities  without  giv- 
ing the  Congress  a  full  opportunity  to 
explore  the  implications  of  such  a  move. 

No  action  should  be  taken  imtll  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  have 
carefully  considered  the  issues  Involved, 
the  Impact  of  this  move  on  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  persons  served  by  these 
facilities,  and  what  it  means  to  the  exist- 
ing health  care  system  of  the  Nation. 

Many  of  these  facilities  are  more  than 
treatment  centers;  they  are  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  education  and  training  of 
sorely  needed  doctors. 

If  closing  Euiy  or  all  of  these  health 
care  facilities  is  what  this  administra- 
tion means  when  it  is  talking  about  a 
full-employment,  expansionary  budget, 
then  I  think  something  Is  very  wrong 
with  the  way  the  administration  views 
the  needs  of  the  American  people. 

Just  2  months  sigo,  in  December,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  signed  the  Emergency  Health 
Personnel  Act  of  1970,  which  expands  the 
role  of  the  Public  Health  Service  by  au- 
thorizing the  use  of  PHS  personnel  and 
facilities  to  meet  health  needs  in  urban 
and  rural  poverty  areas  and  other  areas 
suffering  from  critical  shortages  of 
health  care  and  health  personnel. 

When  the  President  came  up  here  last 
month  and  told  us  that  he  plans  "new 
initiatives"  In  the  fight  against  disease, 
I  was  one  of  those  who  applauded. 

But,  frankly,  I  worry  about  this  admin- 
istration's willingness  to  match  its  words 
with  deeds.  We  hear  th«n  speak  about 
conquering  disease  but  we  see  them  clos- 
ing hospitals  and  clinics. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  privileged  to  be 
invited  to  Philadelphia  to  address  the 
National  Cystic  Fibrosis  Research  Foun- 
dation's Hum&nitaria  Awards  Dinner  last 
night.  Because  those  remarks  were  so 
pertinent  to  this  resolution  being  sub- 
mitted today,  and  because  the  Issue  of 
health  care  is  one  of  the  major  Issues 
before  this  92d  Congress,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  remarks  to  the 
National  Cystic  Fibrosis  Research  Foun- 
dation be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Resiakks  or  Senator  Httbest  H.  Humphbet, 

HtTMAIfTrAKIAN     AWARDS    DiNNES,     NATIONAL 

Cystic    Fibrosis    Research    Foundation, 

Philadelphia.  Pa.,  Februart  10,  1971 

I  have  come  here  tonight  to  talk  to  you 

about  a  major  concern  of  all  Americans — 

the  health  of  our  people — the  health  of  our 

nation. 
I  want  to  share  with  you  my  thoughts  on 

healtb    care,    health    research,    on    health 

facllltlee. 
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I  come  to  you  with  ft  lifetime  of  concern 
and  oonunltment  on  tbeee  mAtten,  *nd  I 
want  to  ipeak  frankly. 

I  bave  been  reading  the  President'*  budget 
for  1873  and  I  am  impressed  by  his  call  for 
new  inltlatlTes  in  the  fight  against  caztcer 
and  sickle  cell  anemia.  His  message  holds 
much  promlM  for  a  healthier  America. 

The  Prealdant.  in  his  inaugural  addreas. 
oaUad  on  the  NaUon  to  Judge  hi*  adminis- 
tration not  on  Its  words  but  on  Its  actions. 
So,  taking  this  advice,  let  us  look  at  the 
Nixon  record  on  health. 

Just  a  few  months  after  coming  to  offloe. 
President  Nixon  acknowledged  a  "maaalve 
crisis"  In  the  area  of  health  care  as  he  spoke 
of  the  dangers  of  the  poealble  "breakdown 
In  our  medical  care  system  that  oould  have 
consequences  affecting  millions  of  people 
througtvout  the  country." 

That  waa  mld-1968,  and  It  was  the  last  we 
heard  from  htm  for  the  next  year. 

Either  the  crisis  vanished  or  Mr  Nixon 
ohoee  to  risk  the  breakdown  In  medical  care 
tbat  he  so  clearly  foresaw 

Then,  out  of  the  sUanoe.  Mr.  Nixon  spoke. 
He  said,  "not" 

No  to  cancer  and  heart  research. 

No  to  hospital  construction. 

No  to  providing  more  general  practice 
physicians. 

No  to  funding  Oovemment  health  agen- 
cles. 

No  ...  No      ..  No  ...  No  ...  Na 

This  Is  the  same  man  who  spoke  of  a 
"masalTe  crisis"  In  baaltb  oare. 

Tet  there  was  the  veto — for  the  1970  ap- 
propriation for  the  Department  of  Health, 
MuoatlOB  and  Welfare,  a  decision  that 
forced  the  dosing  of  19  National  Instltntes 
of  Health  Centers  as  weU  as  a  cutback  of  g21 
million  In  funds  for  cancer  and  heart  r»- 
searob  as  well  as  for  cystic  flbroels  and  dos- 
ens  of  other  killer*. 

TYien  another  veto— tlUi  ttlBfi  It  was  the 
HUl-Burton  Hospital  Oonstruotlon  BUI  .  .  . 
Hid  then  still  another  veto — this  one  against 
Isftilatlon  to  Increase  the  Natton'*  soppty  of 
fa^tilly  phystelans. 

Now  the  Oongreas  reoalves  a  budget  that 
keeps  the  rate  of  spending  on  health  down 
to  the  iam«  levea  as  last  year — and  I  do  noc 
have  to  renUad  you  that  was  a  year  of  vetoes 
and  severe  cutbacks  in  medical  research. 

Sams  of  thoas  cutbacks  were  so  drastic 
that  a  number  of  r«ee*rch  projects  bad  to 
b*  oanc«lled.  One  of  thoee  might  have  held 
m  oar*  for  CAncer.  an  answer  to  heart  dlasase, 
a  eolutlon  tor  oystlo  abroata. 

And  a  fact  which  is  often  overlooked  la 
that  carefully  selected  team*  of  doctcsa, 
scientist*  and  Mchuoiogtsta  bawl  to  be  dis- 
banded. It  could  take  years  to  reaseemble 
these  vaduable  researcb  teams. 

ITnmet  needs  for  beaith  research — the  dif- 
ference between  what  NIH  declared  news 
•ary  and  wbat  was  actuaJlr  spent — totalled 
more  than  tSOl  million  last  year,  double 
tb*  sum  for  the  fattt  before  Thl*  rear  that 
aaoount  la  txpeoted  to  drop  into  tbe  netgb- 
borhood  of  »1M  gallllcMi. 

Tbat  can  hardly  be  csOled  cloalng  Lbs  gap 
bet  wean  acUce  «nd  need. 

"nua  Is  money  surely  needed  to  fi^t  can- 
cer, heart  and  Uing  disease,  allergtee,  aenro- 
logtcal  dlaeasee.  arthrtUs  dmd  metAbotlc  dis- 
eaaee,  and  so  many,   many  other*. 

lATge  tume  of  money  approprtated  by  the 
Cctugrvea  oev^r  w»re  spent.  Just  why  tbeee 
w«re  wttbbeld  raoMOns  a  nxysSerr.  but  tbe 
aoikta  has  had  a  devastating  effect  on  beaith 
research  aad  tralniz^f. 

Tvx>  oin*n  re  as  arch  funds  tu«*  back  seat 
to  ipar>dli\g  for  adniuustratlon  and  opar*- 
tlonsL 

la  the  area  of  aithrttls  and  metaboUc  dl»- 
laiw.  which  tncludee  C7.  the  Ctxvgrvss  a(>- 
proprtaied  »1U  mUIKxa  (or  l»TO  but  tb«  ad- 
mlntstratloc  would  pemn  the  experKtitHre 
of  oiiiXy  lioe  mUIloQ.  This  left  tii  aali^tun 


unspent  a«  the  same  time  there  was  a  need 
for  nearly  MO  million  of  additional  funds. 

Peder«lly  qx>nsor«d  research  for  CP  alone 
last  year  dropped  by  more  than  tSO.OOO  to 
93*^  mUllon.  For  fiscal  1071  It  Is  expected  to 
go  up  only  about  tlOO.OOO. 

Now,  before  you  say  to  yourself.  "Aha.  It's 
going  up,"  think  for  a  moment  about  the 
Impact  of  an  annual  rate  of  inflation  at  S%. 
That  aloae  wipes  out  tl>e  Inorease  And  to 
make  things  woree,  there's  the  added  cost 
of  Increasingly  aophlstlc*t«d  research  equip- 
ment needed. 

The  result  Is  a  real  dollar  decreate  In  re- 
search expenditures. 

That's  one  w«y  to  look  at  Federal  health 
research.  Let's  take  another. 

This  year's  federal  expenditure  on  CF  re- 
search Is  about  half  the  cost  of  ons  phantocn 
jet. 

(Maybe  we  oould  ask  the  Air  Force  or  tbe 
Navy  to  donate  Just  on*  fighter-bomber  or 
two  to  CF.  Think  of  what  we  could  do  with 
tb»t  mousy.) 

Total  baslo  health  reeearch  q>endlng  in 
tbe  1972  budget  (gSM  million)  Is  lees  than 
half  of  what  it  will  cost  taxpayers  to  build 
a  supersonic  transport  plane. 

Total  Federal  outlays  for  all  biomedical  re- 
search In  this  latest  budget  ($1.3  blllian) 
oocne  to  leas  than  the  price  of  building  one 
new  aircraft  carrier  and  Its  smaller  support- 
ing ships. 

All  this  suggests  to  me  that  something 
Is  very  wrong  with  our  system  of  national 
priorities. 

rm  not  tbe  only  one  that  sees  it  this  way. 
I  want  to  tell  you  about  a  four-year  study  by 
the  Natlonsa  Aoadenoy  of  Sciences. 

A  prestigious  oonunlttee  of  38  of  the  Na- 
Uon's  leading  life  sclantlsta,  working  under 
Dr.  Philip  Handler,  prs^dent  of  the  academy, 
has  warned  that  increasincly  tight  Federal 
budgets  for  medical  research  and  life  sci«Dcee 
are  crippling  tbe  Ihttlonii  abUlty  to  halt  dis- 
ease and  rescue  tbe  esxvtronmant. 

That's  a  prwtty  strong  tndlctznant.  and 
they  b*ek  it  up  with  plenty  of  ertdenee. 

Unless  the  country  increases  btomedleal 
reeearch.  tbe  report  says.  "By  the  turn  ot  this 
century  this  country  must  dout>le  the  num- 
ber of  pbywldans.  nurses.,  technlclaae.  boa- 
pttal  beds,  and  sanatMria  and  learn  to  Uvw 
with  the  equivalent  locresoent  tn  human 
suffering." 

TtMse  distinguished  scientists  tsU  us  that 
biologists  stand  at  tbe  '■^tftr,g  tn  n^iiMikl  of 
"understanding  life  on  molecular  terms."  and 
thus  possibly  on  tbe  verge  at  oosuiQartiic  soeb 
diseases  as  cancer  and  diabetes  and  some  of 
tbe  causes  of  mental  retardatloiL. 

But  at  tbe  same  time,  biologists  and  medi- 
cal scientists  have  in  effect  suffered  a  30% 
cut  In  real  Federal  doUars  in  Um  isat  flvw 
year^  or  so.  Squeewed  research  budceta.  tbe 
ootnxnlttc*  reports,  "are  now  rastrtcttng  rr- 
ssareh  actlvttlss.  morals  among  tlfe  scletitlsts 
la  falUng  and  apprebenslons  ar«  rising." 

To  cure  tbe  pmblsni.  tbe  committee  uig«s 
steady  inctsasaa  tn  recent  oa-ag»ln,  off -again 
Federal  funds  tor  ressarcb  and  training. 

Uaten  lo  soms  ot  Its  otbsr  m  isiiinsmla 
tlons. 

Basic  biomedical  research  ^^"^m  grow  by 
ia-15%  a  year  abore  Oaca:  I9TQ  lerets. 

Hard-preesed  unlverstttes  should  get  "block 
supporf  grants  so  tlksy  emu  pay  sdeae* 
facumss  tbemaelTca.  latbar  than  bnv«  facnl- 
tlss  eoBstantty  SLUuylug  for  isssarrh  gzmnis 
for  tbatr  pay 

NIH  gradvLiie  training  programs  alone 
should  be  doubled  ow«r  fir*  years  aod  stu- 
dents in  sooM  Tocattoas  should  be  grMtT'.a:.sd 

with      trnpimr      (toCtOT^tCS      than       tb»      'tTTW 

ooasumlng     Ptt^.     lequlrtag     tndepcndcnt 


There 
bttlM 


should    be    «*""*'»>    eapAQsJocs    to 

buildings  and  faciattes     programa 

hsi— III     *iiil    to  b<ay   or    oas 

lastnimrsnw,  inrbrftng  computars. 
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Health  care  research  and  health  MrvVxi 
should  be  expanded  b«  separate  prognoi. 
not  at  the  expense  of  biomedical  natuA 
as  at  present.  """^ 

"A  central  mechanism"  in  some  exlsttw 
agency  should  be  eetabUshed  for  eduoMiot 
and  reeearch  In  control  of  runaway  popu. 
latlon    growth.   They   call   this   "a  " 

threat." 


primtrj 


National  Institute  of  Environmental  Stud, 
les  Rhould  be  estabUshed  to  study  mani 
effect  on  the  deteriorating  environment  in 
the  same  way  the  present  National  Instltut* 
for  Environmental  Health  Studies  effects  oo 
man. 

These  dlstlnglushed  life  sclentlsu  ha«« 
helped  Identify  the  problem  and  told  \a 
what  must  be  done.  Now  It  Is  up  to  us  to 
do  something  about  It. 

Our  ability  to  resolve  today's  critical  crlsM 
in  health  care  depends  on  our  national  win. 
As  with  so  many  other  tough  problems,  tb* 
ultimate  determination  Is  s  matter  of  tli« 
priorities  we  set  for  ourselves  as  a  democntlc 
society. 

For  centuries,  science  and  technology  ban 
offered  the  prospect  of  freedom  from  hun«r 
and   from  the  ravages  of  the  elemenu 

In  our  generation,  science  and  technology 
offer  man  a  longer  Ufe  and  the  easy  preven- 
tion of  unwanted  Ufe. 

For  the  next  generation,  science  and  tech- 
nology promise  freedom  from  disability  and 
disease  and  the  added  facility  In  the  mirac- 
ulous transplanu  of  essential  life  maintain- 
ing organs. 

But  St  the  same  Ume  that  we  receive  these 
llfe-eustalnlng  gifts,  there  is  a  paradoxic 
expansion   of  the  life  destroying  arsenal. 

We  have  weapons  that  can  wipe  out  hu- 
manity In  an  Instant. 

We  have  Industrial  emissions  that  poison 
our  atmosphere  and  our  waters. 

We  have  transit  systems  and  vehicles  de- 
signed for  movenient — that  make  movement 
all  but  Impossible 

We  have  advanced  automation— and  tbs 
resulting    threat   ot    unemployment. 

We  have  a  fine  new  medicine  chest  of 
wonder  drugs — with  price  tags  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  many  of  our  citizens. 

We  cannot  blame  our  scientists  and  our 
technicians  for  tbe  way  we  apply  tbetr 
science  and  technology.  Tbe  responsibility 
lies  on  our  own  doorstep. 

There  Is  no  ooncetrable  reason  why  the 
wvaltblest.  most  sctentlflcally  advanced  na- 
tion m  the  history  of  tbe  world — the  United 
States  at  America — is  not  also  the  healthiest 
Nation  on  earth. 

Uoforttuiately.  we  are  not. 

Despite  the  fact  that  AmerUSLns  last  year 
spent  over  tTO  blllioc  on  health  care,  we  rank 
I3th  fcww^ng  imfastrtallzed  Nations  in  infant 
n»rt*llty.  1 1th  tn  life  expectancy  for  women 
and    IStb    tn    life   expectancy   for   men. 

.An  this  points  to  one  Inssrspahli  fact— 
.\mertcans  are  less  healthy  now  tlian  tbey 
were  30  years  ago  vh«n  tbe  nattonsil  annual 
'oeaiUi  expenditure  was  less  than  one-fifth 
what  It  is  today. 

Porty  TT»tTiir>n  Americana  have  no  health 
trj-urance  of  any  ktcit  No  one  actually  has 
\gait\  tasurance — It's  reafly  slekn***  insur- 


And  you've  ;o<  to  be  sick,  really  sick,  be- 
for«  you  get  any  txneflta 

It  Is  rather  ironic  to  no«e  tbAt  a  prepoo- 
darant  number  of  states  in  this  wealthy  Vs- 

t:cn  ot  ours  require  autooaobtie  Insuranes, 
but  not  one  state  require*  the  most  mtnlmsl 
health  cuver^«  for  ail  its  cttiaena. 

Wha:  we  have  here  a  a  sertcroa  drftrlency 
tn  b^ilc  planning,  design  and  op««*tlon  d 
our  health  care  sistem — a  Calltae  o*  «" 
scctety  to  estabCsh  nattrwial  pciorttlea  Tl* 
Ui«»  has  eocne.  I  am  convinced,  to  get  both 
on  prsanties  and  our  systems  siral^tened 
out  aD4l  functloftlisg  properly. 

W*   *r*    th*   only    ma^cx   Western   nation 
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that  does  not  have  a  national  health  care 
!Srt«m  for  the  majority  of  Its  dUaens. 

Because  the  need  1*  so  obvious,  I  have 
lolned  with  23  other  United  SUtee  Senators, 
both  DemocraU  and  Elepubllcans,  to  ooepon- 
«or  a  blU  to  provide  a  comprehensive  health 
care  system  for  all  Americans,  the  Health 
Security  Act  of  1971. 

Tears  back  I  proposed  a  national  health 
insurance  system.  It  wasn't  terribly  sophisti- 
cated, but  It  was  an  Idea. 

I  was  called  a  drecuner,  a  socialist  and  a 
political  neophyte  .  .  .  and  a  few  other 
t^lng*  I  wouldn't  care  to  repeat. 

IXjday  this  concept  of  national  health  In- 
surance la  accepted,  even  endorsed  and  ap- 
plauded by  leader*  of  both  major  parties. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  re- 
cently said  that  we  simply  have  got  to  have 
gooxe  kind  of  f  ystem  like  this.  He  didn't  feel 
that  way  when  he  was  In  Congress,  but  he  Is 
President  now. 

There  Is  little  question  that  the  health 
care  system  in  this  country  simply  Is  not 
doing  the  Job.  It  needs  a  complete  overhaul. 
We  have  to  reform  the  whole  system  of  fi- 
nancing and  delivery. 

National  he«ath  Insurance  Is  part  of  the 
answer  to  our  country's  health  care  problem, 
but  it  U  not  the  whole  answer.  For  that  we 
must  look  farther.  We  must  look  toward 
expanding  the  supply  of  personnel  and  fa- 
culties. We  must  set  our  sights  on  making 
top  quality  health  and  medical  care  uni- 
versally available. 

And  that  means  a  significant  Increase  In 
doctors,  nursee  and  paramedical  personnel. 
It  means  training  new  typee  of  medical  aides 
such  as  assistant  physicians,  family  planning 
aides  and  community  health  workers.  It 
means  starting  hvmdreds  of  additional  group 
practice  pUns.  It  means  providing  new  hos- 
pitals, reeearch  labs,  other  facilities  and  the 
neceesary  equipment. 

It  means  increasing  the  number  of  neigh- 
borhood health  centers,  ambulatory  clinics, 
maternity  and  well-baby  clinics.  It  means 
raising  the  level  and  availability  of  health 
care  In  the  ghettos  and  In  rural  areas. 

Any  effective  rcstr\icturlng  of  our  health 
care  system  will  require  the  concentrated 
effort  of  all  citizens — of  mambcrs  of  the 
health  professions  and  their  associations,  of 
public  health  officials,  of  the  health  foun- 
dations such  as  OP,  of  the  Insurance  In- 
dustry, of  labor  and  management,  of  the 
Congress  and — perhaps  mo6t  Importantly — 
ot  tbe  health  consuraer. 

Such  a  health  coalition — such  a  working 
force  of  dedicated,  creative  Individuals  and 
organizations — can  do  for  the  h«alth  of  the 
Nation  what  the  urban  coalition  hopes  to 
do  for  the  dtlee. 

Such  a  coalition — manning  medical  think 
tanks  and  staffing  medical  task  forces — can 
design  a  health  care  system  appropriate  to 
our  advanced  and  affluent  Nation's  needs 
and  desires. 

Such  a  heeJth  system  Is  possible  only  In 
a  society  which  has  Its  priorities  straight — 
a  society  that  puts  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  Its  citizens  at  the  top  of  Its  agenda. 

America  needs  the  kind  of  leadership  that 
will  chart  the  ship  of  state  on  a  coiirse  that 
understands  what  our  priorities  must  be  and 
pursues  America's  destiny. 

Leadership  Imbued  with  the  spirit  that 
moves  a  nation,  that  speaks  to  the  future 
and  the  vision  of  a  better  tomorrow. 

America's  greatness  Is  not  In  her  machines 
or  her  material  wealth.  It  Is  In  her  sense  of 
compassion.  Justice,  opportunity  for  human 
dignity. 

These  are  the  intangibles  that  add  noean- 
Ing  to  Ufe,  Uberty  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
plnsss. 


to  exceed  46  minutes,  with  statements 
limited  to  3  minutes  therein. 


.ROUTINE    MORNINQ    BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  will  now  proc«sd  to  the  trsmsac- 
tlon  Of  routine  morning  business,  not 


CHANGE  OP  TIME   FOR  VOTE  ON 
TREATIES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  a^rree- 
ment  reached  In  the  Senate  on  yester- 
day relative  to  the  vote  on  Executl've  L, 
the  convention  with  Nicaragua,  and  Ex- 
ecutive N,  the  extraditlOTi  treaty  with 
Sp>aln,  to  take  place  at  1  o'clock  on 
Wednesday  next  be  vacated  and  that 
Instead  the  vote  take  place  at  3  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unsoilmous  consoit  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


■nie  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gambrill).  Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the 
Chailr  directs  the  clerk  to  state  the  mo- 
tion. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
cloture  motlcai,  as  follows : 

CtoTtrxs  Motion 
We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  In  aocord- 
ance  -with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXQ  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  the  mo- 
tion to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Resolution  (S.  Res.  9)  anaendlng  Rule  ZZn 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  with  !•• 
spect  to  the  limitation  ol  debate, 

Praitk  Chubch,  Jamxs  Pkabsom,  Wk.  B. 
Saxbx,  Robebt  Tait,  Jr.,  Hugh  Scott, 
Jacob  jAvrrs,  Robert  Obiftut,  Clivtobo 
P.  Cask,  J.  Olxnn  Beau.,  Jr.,  MQcz 
Manbfixlo. 

EDWAKD    KKNNXST,    JEMKHTCS    RANDOI.PB, 

Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr.,  Stdabt 
STitnrcTON,  Thomas  F.  Eaoixtoit, 
Philip  A.  Habt,  John  V.  Tujtnet, 
Claibobnx     Pell  ,    Adlai     Stevenson, 

HUBEBT    HtTMPHBXT. 

Habkibon  Williams,  Fxxd  EAUia.  Wic 
Pboxmibx,  Lb  Mxtcalf,  Danizl 
iNotrrx,  OxoBOx  McOovxbn,  Habolo  K. 
EtTGHES,  Clinton  P.  Andebson,  Aiam 
Cranston,  John  O.  Pastobx. 

Vance  Habtkx,  Chablxb  H.  Pebct, 
Thomas  McIntybx,  Oatlobd  NKLaoK, 
Lloyd  Bentsen,  Waltxb  F.  Mondaix. 
Bdmitnd  S.  MnBB:ix,  Hcnbt  M.  jAcacsoN. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXH  OF  THE 
STANDING  RULES  OF  THE  SEN- 
ATE—CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  this  de- 
bate over  whether  to  take  up  Senate 
Resolution  9  is  now  in  its  third  week. 
Surely,  the  time  has  now  arrived  for  the 
Senate  to  bring  the  debate  to  a  close  by 
an  act  of  filing  a  cloture  motion. 

However,  I  do  wish  to  make  it  clear 
that  by  filing  a  cloture  motion  we  pro- 
I>onents  of  a  modest  change  in  the  clo- 
ture rule,  as  Senate  Resolution  9  would 
provide,  do  not  in  any  way — now  or  In 
the  future — waive  or  forgo  any  right, 
constitutional  or  otherwise,  to  attempt 
to  close  off  debate  by  means  other  than 
cloture.  We  wish,  furthermore,  to  make  it 
clear  that  we  subscribe  to  the  right  of  a 
majority  of  Senators,  as  evidenced  in  sec- 
tion 5  of  article  I  of  the  U.S.  Constitution, 
to  make  changes  at  the  beginning  of  this 
or  €my  future  Congress  in  the  Senate 
rules  of  procedure.  Nor.  I  particularly 
wish  to  point  out,  does  the  act  of  filing  a 
cloture  motion  on  this  occasion  constitute 
on  our  part  an  acquiescence  in  paragraph 
2  of  rule  XXXII.  Since  we  have  chal- 
lenged a  given  rule  and  sought  to  amend 
it.  it  follows  that  we  also  do  not  acquiesce 
to  any  rules  which  inhibit  the  ability  of 
the  Senate  to  amend  the  rule  we  se^  to 
change.  That  includes,  therefore,  para- 
graph 2  of  rule  XXXil,  which  we  con- 
tend is  also  unenforceable  in  this  situa- 
tion. Paragraph  2  of  rule  XXXII  is  not 
appUcable,  in  our  judgment,  because  it 
is  not  one  of  the  rules  which  has  been 
accepted  by  acquiescence. 

Having  made  our  position  clear,  Mr. 
President,  I  do  now  send  to  the  desk, 
imder  the  provision  of  paragraph  2  of 
rule  XXn  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  a  motion  signed  by  myself  and 
37  other  colleagues  to  bring  to  a  close  the 
debate  on  whether  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Resolution  9  and 
ask  that  it  be  read. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  PROM 
WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  17,  1971. 
TO  THURSDAY.  FEBRUARY  18,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  on 
Wednesday  next  it  stand  in  adjournment 
until  12  o'clock  meridian  on  Thursday 
next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ALLOCATION  OF  TIME  UNDER  RULE 
XXn  ON  THURSDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
1  hour  allotted  under  rule  XXn  on 
Thursday  next  be  equally  di'vided  be- 
tween the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  of  their  designees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll, 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  39— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  A  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  TO  CREATE  A  PRESI- 
DENTIAL COMMISSION  TO  MOD- 
ERNIZE AND  REFORM  THE  FED- 
ERAL  WELFARE   SYSTEM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce  a  joint  resolution,  which  would 
create  a  Presidential  commission  for  the 
purpose  of  seeking  means  of  modernizing 
and  reforming  our  present  Federal  wel- 
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fare  system.  I  ask  that  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion be  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  39)  es- 
tablishing a  commission  on  seeking 
means  of  modernizing  and  organizing 
the  Federal  welfare  programs,  intro- 
duced by  Bi4r.  Byrd  of  Virginia,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, among  the  key  questions  facing 
the  Congress,  none  is  more  important 
than  revision  of  the  Nation's  welfare 
system. 

The  present  system  is  costly  and  full 
of  inequities.  It  was  enacted  as  a  stopgap 
program  during  the  1930*8  and  Is  to- 
tally unsuited  to  the  needs  of  today. 

I  agree  with  President  Nixon's  state- 
ment in  his  state  of  the  Union  message: 
The  present  welfare  system  has  become  a 
monatroiw,  consuming  outrage — an  outrage 
againat  the  community,  against  the  taxpay- 
er, aind  particularly  against  tbe  children  It  Is 
supposed  to  help. 

I  am  convinced,  however,  that  we  must 
look  before  we  leap  into  a  new  welfare 
program. 

The  President  has  indicated  that  he 
will  resubmit  to  the  Congress  the  fam- 
ily assistance  plan  which  failed  of  en- 
actment in  1970. 

Last  year  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee held  extensive  hearings  on  this 
proposal.  During  those  hearings,  I  came 
to  have  four  basic  concerns  about  the 
administration's  plan: 

First.  I  have  reservations  about  estab- 
lishment of  the  principle  of  a  guaran- 
teed annual  income. 

The  administration  proposes  a  mini- 
mum figure  of  11,600.  But  already  the 
National  Welfare  Rights  Organization 
demands  $5,500  a  year. 

Second.  The  plan  lacks  proper  work  in- 
centives. 

While  administration  witnesses  stated 
that  work  incentives  were  an  important 
feature  of  the  family  assistance  plan. 
evidence  at  the  hearing  showed  th&t  in 
many  cases,  under  this  new  program,  a 
worker  would  be  better  off  quitting  his 
Job  and  taking  welfare  payments. 

Third.  The  plan  would  raise  the  cost 
of  welfare  from  $4.4  billion  last  year  to 
$11.8  bUllon  next  year. 

In  this  time  of  high  inflation  and  large 
deficits,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can 
afford  this  kind  of  an  increase. 

Fourth.  The  administration's  plan 
would  increase  the  Nation's  welfare  rolls 
from  10  mlllloc  perstxis  to  24  million 
I>er8ons. 

During  the  hearings.  I  asked  this  ques- 
tion, to  which  I  received  no  satisfactory 
reply:  "How  can  we  reverse  the  trend 
toward  the  welfare  state  by  more  than 
doubling  the  number  of  persons  on  wel- 
fare?" 

These,  then,  are  my  basic  concerns 
about  the  family  assistance  plan.  I  must 
say  that  I  do  not  regret  that  it  was  de- 
feated last  year. 

Secretary  of  Health.  Ekiucation,  and 
Welfare  Elliot  Richardson,  during  last 


year's  hearings,  described  the  new  pro- 
gram as  "revolutionary  and  exipensive." 
It  seems  to  me  that  before  embarking 
on  such  a  "revolutionary  and  expensive" 
program,  we  should  carefully  study  all 
possible  alternatives. 

The  plan  submitted  by  the  Depcut- 
ment  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
is  not  welfare  reform,  but  rather  welfare 
expcmsion. 

Last  year,  I  introduced  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion which  would  create  a  presidential 
commission  to  study  the  welfare  sys- 
tem and  make  recommendations  for  re- 
organizing it  and  modernizing  it  in  an 
equitable  way. 

I  am  today  introducing  an  identical 
resolution  for  consideration  by  the  92d 
Congress.  I  think  this  resolution  is  Just 
as  timely  in  1971  as  it  was  In  1970. 

My  resolution  would  Insure  that  the 
welfare  system  does  not  remain  on  dead 
center.  Constructive  action  can  be  taken 
at  oQce. 

I  feel  that  we  have  a  deep  obligation 
to  those  who  are  physically  or  mentally 
unable  to  earn  a  living.  I  do  not  feel, 
however,  that  Congress  has  any  right  to 
turn  over  tax  funds  of  hard-working  citi- 
zens to  able-bodied  persons  who  refuse 
to  work. 

It  is  important  that  the  present  wel- 
fare program  be  reformed,  but  we  must 
be  sure  we  get  something  better.  I  think 
a  broad-based  commission  of  outstand- 
ing American  citizens  to  study  this  pro- 
gram and  bring  in  recommendations 
would  be  most  desirable. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CONCURRENT  RBSOLDTIONS 
ADOPTED  BY  THE  GENERAL  AS- 
SEMBLY OP  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
General  Assembly  of  South  Carolina  has 
passed  two  concurrent  resolutions  mem- 
orializing Congress. 

The  first  of  these  resolutions  memor- 
ializes Congress  to  enact  legislation 
changing  the  last  day  of  daylight  saving 
time  to  an  earlier  date.  This  proposal  Is 
of  obvious  concern  to  the  people  of  South 
Carolina,  and  I  urge  that  it  be  given  con- 
sideration by  Congress. 

The  second  resolution  memorializes 
Congress  to  restrain  Federal  agencies 
from  interfering  with  projects  not  fi- 
nanced with  Federal  funds  except  proj- 
ects deemed  unsafe  or  unhealthy  and 
which  involve  Federal  jurisdiction.  This 
resolution  pertains  to  a  proposed  bridge 
connecting  James  Island  and  the  main- 
land of  Charleston  County,  S.C.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  resolution  to  inform  Con- 
gress that  the  construction  of  this  pro- 
posed bridge  is  being  prevented  because 
Federal  approval  has  been  withheld  due 
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to  provisions  contained  in  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969.  Thla 
resolution  contends  that  the  intent  of 
this  act  Is  not  being  complied  with  in 
its  application  to  this  proposed  con- 
struction. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  resolutions  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

These  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A     CONCTTSSXMT     RCBOLtmON     MmORUUZIwo 

Congress  To  Enact  Lksislatioh  Changing 
THJt  Last  Dat  or  Datucht  Saving  Tnji  to 

AN  ElAKLIZS  OaTC 

Whereas,  the  present  termination  date  of 
Daylight  Saving  Time  requires  school  chU- 
dren  to  depart  for  school  In  almost  total 
darkness  and  creates  similar  dlfllcultles  In 
certain  farming  and  other  activities;  and 

Whereas,  thla  situation  could  be  remedied 
with  great  benefit  and  Increased  safety  to 
those  concerned  and  with  Uttle  Inconven- 
ience to  the  general  public  If  E>ayUght  Sav- 
Ing  Tim*  ended  at  an  earlier  date.  Now, 
therefore 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of 
Reprsaentatlves  concurring: 

That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
hereby  memorialized  to  incorporate  within 
the  Uniform  Time  Act  the  provision  that  ttie 
effective  date  for  yearly  terminating  Daylight 
Saving  Time  should  be  no  later  than  the 
first  Sunday  foUowlng  Labor  Day. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  each  member  of  Congress  from  South 
Carolina. 

A  CoNcmuieNT  REsoLtrnoN  MnfoUAUzno 
THx  Congress  or  the  Umtted  States  To  Re- 
strain Peoe&ai,  Agencies  Prom  Inter- 
FZRRiNc  With  Projects  Not  Ptnanced  Wnu 
fzokkal  punds  except  projects  dsemzd 
Unsajt  or  Ukhxaltht  and  Which  In- 
volve Pedkral  Jurisdiction 

Whereas,  there  Is  an  ever  Increasing  traf- 
flc  burden  on  the  present  route  to  Jamas 
Island  from  tbe  mainland  of  Charleston 
County:  and 

Whereas,  approval  of  a  proposed  bridge  to 
alleviate  this  situation  has  been  voiced  by 
all  interested  State  and  Federal  agencies  in- 
sofar as  the  design  and  compatibility  with 
land  and  water  traffic  are  concerned;  and 

Whereas,  the  proposed  bridge  would  be 
{>aid    for   with   State   funds   only;    and 

Whereas,  Pederal  approval  of  the  proposed 
bridge  is  being  withheld  because  of  pro- 
visions contained  In  the  National  Envlrcm- 
mental  Policy  Act  of  1969;  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  believed  that  the  Intent  In 
passing  this  act  did  not  Include  the  use  of 
Its  provisions  by  Federal  agencies  to  frustrate 
trans-water  traffic  Improvements  especially 
when  tkey  are  to  be  completely  financed  by 
State  funds:  and 

Whereas,  It  app>ears  that  such  act  should 
be  amended  so  as  to  reflect  the  true  Intent 
of  Congress.  Now.  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring: 

That  the  Congress  Is  hereby  requested  to 
amend  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969  so  as  to  exempt  its  provisions 
from  improvements  financed  entirely  from 
funds  other  than  Federal  and  to  take  any 
other  action  necessary  to  restrain  Pederal 
agencies  from  Interferrlng  with  projects  fi- 
nanced by  public  funds  other  than  Federal 
except  projects  deemed  unsafe  or  unhealthy 
and  which  Involve  Federal  jurisdiction. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Preafclent  of 
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the  Senate,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  R«pre- 
ientatlves  and  to  each  member  of  Congress 
from  South  Carolina. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pe- 
riod of  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  with  statements  limi- 
ted therein  to  3  minutes,  be  extended 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RESIGNATIONS  FROM 
COMMITTEES 

The  PRESIDENT   pro   tempore   laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters: 
February  10,  1971. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Agnew, 
The  Vice  President,  U.S.  ScTiate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  PREsroENr:  In  light  of  my 
appointment  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  I  hereby  tender  my  resigna- 
tion from  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business. 
Sincerely, 

Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr. 

February  10, 1971. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Agnew, 

Office  of  the  Vice  President,   Senate   Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Vice  PREsroENx:  I  hereby  resign 
as  a  member   of   the   Joint   Committee    on 
Atomic  Energy. 
Regards. 

Sincerely, 

NoRRis  Cotton, 

U.S.  Senator. 


COMMUNICATIONS     FROM     EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

Report  on  Progress  of  ROTC  Flight 
Instruction  Program 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  the  progress  of  the  ROTC  flight  Instruc- 
tion program  for  fiscal  year  1970  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Amend  the  Nat- 
ural Oas  Pipeline  Satett  Act  of  1968 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  projjosed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Natural  Oas  Pipeline 
Safety  Act  of  1988  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Proposed  Legislation  To  PROvroE  an  Exten- 
sion OF  THE  Interest  Equalization  Tax 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  an  extension  of  the 
Interest  equalization  tax  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  the  Cominlttee  on 
Finance. 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Lower  the  KCan- 
datorY  Retirement  Age  fob  Foriicn 
Service  Ofticers  Who  Are  Carksr  Min- 
isters 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations,  I>ep&rtment  of 
State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 


1946,  as  amended,  to  lower  tbe  mandatory 
retirement  age  for  Foreign  Service  crfBoers 
who  are  career  ministers  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 
Proposed   Legislation    on    Behalf    of   the 

Judicial     Conference     of     the     United 

States 

Three  letters  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  United  States  Courts, 
transmitting  drafts  of  proposed  leglslatlom 
(with  accompanying  papers)  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  as 
follows: 

A  bill  to  amend  section  48  of  tbe  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  (11  U.S.C.  76)  to  Increase  the 
maximum  compensation  allowable  to  receiv- 
ers and  tmsteee; 

A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Bankruptcy  Act  to 
abolish  the  referees'  salary  and  expense  fund, 
to  provide  that  fees  and  charges  collected 
by  the  clerk  of  a  court  of  bankruptcy  In 
bankruptcy  proceedings  be  paid  Into  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  to  provide  salaries  and  expenses  of 
referees  be  paid  from  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury,  and  to  eliminate  the  statutory 
criteria  presently  required  to  be  consldM'ed 
by  the  Judiciary  Conference  in  fixing  sal- 
aries of  full-time  referees;  and 

A  bill  to  amend  section  35  of  tbe  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  (11  U.S.C.  63)  and  sections  631  and 
634  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  permit 
full-time  referees  In  bankruptcy  to  perform 
the  duties  of  a  U.S.  magistrate. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Wisconsin;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

"1971  Assembly  Joint  Resolution  24 
"Enrolled  joint  resolution  relating  to  humane 
treatment  and  release  of  American  prison- 
ers of  war  held  by  North  Vietnam  and  the 
National  Liberation  Front 
"Whereaw,  more  than  one  thousand  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  are 
prisoners    of    war    or    missing    in   action    in 
Southeast  Asia;  and 

"Whereas.  North  Vietnam  and  tbe  National 
Liberation  P"ront  of  South  Vietnam  have  re- 
fused to  Identify  prisoners  they  hold,  to  allow 
impartial  Inspection  of  camps,  to  permit  free 
exchange  of  mall  between  prisoners  and  their 
famUles,  to  release  seriously  sick  or  Injured 
prisoners,  and  to  negotiate  seriously  for  the 
release  of  all  prisoners  and  thereby  have 
violated  tbe  requirements  of  the  1949  Geneva 
Convention  on  prisoners  of  war,  which  North 
Vietnam  ratified  In  1957;  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  Government 
has  repeatedly  appealed  to  North  Vietnam 
and  the  National  Liberation  Front  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion; and 

"Whereas,  the  people  of  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin are  extremely  concerned  about  her 
citizens  now  being  held  captive  In  Indochina; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  people  of  the  state  of  Wis- 
consin are  equally  concerned  about  those  citi- 
zens from  other  states  being  held  in  North 
Vietnam  and  Indochina;  now.  therefore  be  it 
"Resolved  by  the  assembly,  the  senate  con- 
curring. That  the  legislature  of  the  state  of 
Wisconsin  strongly  desires  proper  treatment 
of  United  States  servicemen  held  prisoner  by 
North  Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberation 
Front  of  South  Vietnam,  calls  on  them  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  Geneva 
Convention,  and  approves  and  Indorses  ef- 
forts by  the  United  States  government,  the 
United  Nations,  the  International  Red  Cross, 
and  other  leaders  and  peoples  of  the  world  to 


obtain  humane  treatment  and  release  of 
American  prisoners  of  war;  and,  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  projjerly  attested  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  immediate  rela- 
tives of  all  those  Wisconsin  citizens  being 
held  or  reported  missing  in  Ncwth  Vietnam 
and  Indochina;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  properly  attested  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  secretary  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  the  chleT  clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  each 
member  of  the  congress  frwn  Wisconsin;  and 
"be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  properly  attested  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  for  Immediate  transmis- 
sion to  the  representatives  of  North  Vietnam 
and  the  National  Liberation  Front  of  South 
Vietnam." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  tbe  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Florida;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  1-B 
"A  concurrent  resolution  making  application 
to  tbe  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  call 
a  convention  for  the  sole  and  exclusive 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  several  states  a 
constitutional  amendment  providing  for 
sharing  by  state  and  local  governments  ol 
federal  Income  tax  revenues 

"Whereas,  a  resolution  of  our  nation's  myr- 
iad and  diverse  problems  is  contingent  upon 
a  viable  partnership  between  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  strengthened  state  govern- 
ments, and 

"Whereas,  the  federal  government,  by  Its 
extensive  reliance  on  tbe  graduated  Income 
tax  as  a  revenue  source,  has  virtually  pre- 
empted the  iise  of  this  source  from  state  and 
local  governments,  thereby  creating  a  dis- 
abling fiscal  imbalance  between  the  federal 
government  and  the  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, and 

"Whereas,  increasing  demands  upon  state 
and  local  goTemments  for  essential  public 
services  have  compelled  the  states  to  rely 
heavily  on  highly  regressive  and  Inelastic 
consumer  taxes  and  property  taxes,  and 

"Whereas,  federal  revenues  based  predoml. 
nantly  on  Income  taxes  Increase  significantly 
faster  than  economic  growth,  while  state  and 
local  revenues  based  heavily  on  sales  and 
property  taxes  do  not  keep  pace  with  eco- 
nomic growth,  and 

"Whereas,  the  fiscal  crisis  at  state  and  local 
levels  has  become  the  overriding  problem  of 
Intergovernmental  relations  and  of  continu- 
ing a  viable  federal  system,  and 

"Whereas,  the  evident  solution  to  this 
problem  is  a  meaningful  sharing  of  federal 
income  tax  resources,  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  Congress,  de- 
spite the  Immediate  and  Imfteratlve  need 
therefor,  has  failed  to  enact  acceptable  reve- 
nue sharing  legislation,  and 

"Whereas,  in  the  event  of  such  congres- 
sional Inaction,  Article  V  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  grants  to  the  states  the 
right  to  initiate  constitutional  change  by  ap- 
plications from  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds 
of  the  several  states  to  the  Congress,  calling 
for  a  constitutional  convention,  and 

"Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Is  required  by  the  Constitution  to  call  such 
a  convention  upon  the  receipt  of  applica- 
tions from  the  leglslattires  of  two-thirds  of 
the  several  states,  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Florida,  the  Senate  concur- 
ring: 

"That,  pursuant  to  Article  V  of  tbe  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  the  legislature  of 
tbe  state  of  Florida  does  hereby  make  ap- 
plication to  the  Congress  of  tbe  United  States 
to  call  a  convention  for  the  sole  and  exclusive 
purpose  of  proposing  to  tbe  several  states 
a  constitutional  amendment  which  shall 
provide  that  a  portion  of  the  taxes  on  Income 
levied  by  Congress  pursuant  to  tbe  sixteenth 
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Mn«n<lm«nt  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
8t«tee  shall  be  nuule  avallAble  e*ch  year  to 
■tkte  govemmente  and  political  rubdlrlxlona 
Xhmnat,  by  me«na  of  dlreot  allooatlon,  tax 
endlts,  cr  both,  without  limiting  directly  or 
Indirectly  the  uae  of  such  monies  for  any 
purpoee  not  Incnnal stent  with  any  other  pro- 
Tlslon  of  the  OonstltuUon  of  the  United 
SUtee. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  this  applica- 
tion shall  oonstttute  a  continuing  applica- 
tion for  such  convention  pursuant  to  Article 
V  until  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the 
states  shall  have  made  like  applications  and 
such  convention  shall  have  been  called  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  State*  unless 
previotuly  rescinded  by  this  legislature,  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  certified  copies 
of  this  resolution  be  presented  forthwith  to 
the  president  of  the  United  States  senate 
and  the  speaker  of  the  United  States  house 
of  representatives  and  to  the  legislatures  of 
each  of  the  several  states  attesting  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  by  the  legislature  of 
the  State  of  Florida" 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Retired  Of- 
ficers Association.  Washington.  DC.  con- 
demning the  brutal  treatment  of  prisoners 
by  the  enemy  In  Southeast  Asia,  and  tirging 
that  an  poulble  measures  be  taken  to  re- 
quire the  enemy  to  abide  by  the  Oeneva 
Convention;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  iiontpeller. 
Vt.,  City  Council.  In  suppcfft  of  intergovern- 
mental sharing  of  Federal  Income  tax  re- 
venue: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldary. 


REPORT  OP  A  COMMTTTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs, 
without  amendment: 

8.  670.  A  bill  to  authorize  further  adjust- 
ments In  the  amount  of  silver  certificates 
outstanding,  snd  for  other  purposes  iRept. 
No.  B2-^). 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS   OP   A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  as  to 
executive  session.  I  report  favorably  from 
the  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee  the  names  of  Andrew  J  Mel- 
ton. Jr..  Gleim  E.  Anderson.  Qeorge  J. 
Stlgler.  Donald  T.  Regan,  and  Byron  D. 
Woodslde.  nominees  to  be  the  Directors 
of  the  Securities  Investors  Protection 
Corporation. 

TTiis  Corporation  was  established  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  91-598.  Pursuant  to 
section  3ic>  of  Public  Law  91-598,  the 
Board  of  Directors  shall  consist  of  seven 
members  who  are  to  serve  staggered 
3-year  terms.  The  law  further  provides 
that  two  of  these  Directors  shall  be  the 
designee  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trefisury 
and  the  designee  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  among  their  representative  em- 
ployees. Three  of  the  Directors  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  from  the 
securities  industry  and  two  of  the  Direc- 
tors shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
from  the  general  public. 

This  Board  of  Directors  for  the  Corpo- 
ration is  somewhat  unique  among  boards 
that  have  been  eatabiished  by  legisla- 
tion. It  requires  three  members  of  the 
Board  at  least  to  be  representatives 
from  an  industry  which  shall  be  served 
by  the  Securities  Investment  Protection 
CorporaUoQ. 


In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  Um 

question  of  conflict  of  interest  arises  in 
regard  to  the  Ave  Directors  of  the  Board 
appointed  from  the  Industry  and  the 
public.  This  matter  was  very  carefully 
considered  by  our  committee  during  the 
hearings  and,  in  addition  to  having  a  let- 
ter from  the  Oeneral  Counsel  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  In- 
dicating that  their  present  Industry  con- 
nections create  no  conflicts  of  Interest 
with  the  functions  they  would  perform 
on  the  Board,  we  were  also  assured  to 
committee  by  each  nominee  that  if: 
First,  controversy  arose  between  8IPC 
and  one  of  the  companies  or  firms  from 
which  a  Director  bad  been  drawn,  tliat 
Director  would  disqualify  himself  from 
acting  in  that  particular  controversy: 
and  second  that  if  the  company  or  firm 
of  a  Board  member  was  tovolved  to  a 
claim  against  euiother  company  or  Arm, 
the  Board  member  would  disqualify  him- 
self from  acting  in  that  controversy.  I 
might  add  that  the  General  Counsel's 
letter  reafRrms  the  statements  made  to 
the  committee  by  the  nomtoees  tovolved. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  prtoted 
at  this  potot  In  the  Ricoro  the  letter 
dated  February  10,  1971,  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  re- 
ports will  be  receired  and  the  nomina- 
tions will  be  placed  on  the  Executive 
Calendar;  and,  without  objection,  the 
letter  will  be  printed  to  the  Record. 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Spark- 
man,  is  as  follows : 

Ssctramzs  and  Ezchancs  Commission. 
Washington,  DC.  February  10.  1971. 
Hon.  John  J.  Spaskman, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DCAS  Senatos  Spaucman:  This  letter  Is 
written  in  response  to  a  suggestion  made  at 
the  bearings  on  Febmary  10.  1071  before 
your  Committee  with  respect  to  the  con- 
firmation of  five  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Securities  Investor  Protec- 
tion Corporation  (SIPC)  established  pursu- 
ant to  the  Securities  Investor  Protection  Act 
of  1970  (Public  Law  91-598)  (The  Act).  Your 
Committee  was  concerned,  as  Is  usual  prac- 
tice In  considering  nominations  requiring 
Senate  confirmation,  with  possible  conflicts 
of  intereet. 

In  considering  this  matter,  certain  aspects 
of  the  Act  should  be  borne  in  mind.  In  the 
first  place.  SIPC  is  not  a  federal  agency.  Sec- 
tion 3(8)  (1)  of  the  Act  specifically  provides 
that  It  shall  not  be  an  agency  or  establish- 
ment of  the  United  States  Government.  The 
Act  specifies  In  considerable  detail  the  com- 
position and  qualifications  of  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  Directors.  It  provides  that  five 
directors  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
of  whom  three  shall  be  selected  from  among 
persons  who  aire  associated  with  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  securities  Industry  and  two 
shall  be  selected  from  the  general  public  and 
be  persons  who  are  not  associated  with  any 
broker -dealer  or  securities  industry  group. 
In  addition,  there  are  two  directors  who  are 
not  appointed  by  the  President  or  subject  to 
Senate  confirmation,  one  being  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Treasury  Department  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
one  being  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  designated  by  that  Board 

As  contemplated  by  the  Act.  three  notnl- 
neee  for  the  Board  of  Directors  Mr.  Olenn 
E.  Anderson.  Mr.  Andrew,  Mr.  Andrew  J. 
Melton,  Jr.,  aad  Mr.  Donald  T.  Regan  are 


executive  oflloers  of  registered  broker-dealen 
and  are  thus  associated  with  and  mjuseiiu 
atlve  of  the  securities  industry  au  thtes 
of  them  are  shareholderi  of  the  secuntlM 
firms  with  which  they  are  associated.  In  td. 
dltlon,  they  bold  other  investments.  In  my 
opinion,  their  association  with  the  secunuet 
firms  of  which  they  are  officers,  creates,  la 
Itself,  no  conflict  of  interest  and  In  any  event 
this  association  is  not  only  contemplated 
but  required  by  the  Aot.  A  conflict  of  Inter- 
est cotild  arise,  either  if  the  firms  of  wtaldi 
they  are  officers  were  to  become  the  subject 
of  any  specific  action  by  SIPC  or  If  th«y 
had  a  claim  against  any  securities  firm  which 
was  placed  In  liquidation  pursuant  to  the 
Act  and  SIPC  was  called  upon  to  consider  tbs 
claim.  All  three  of  the  nnmlrwei  have  ad- 
vised  me  that  In  any  such  case  they  would 
disqualify  themselves  from  participation  in 
the  matter. 

The  other  two  directors  nominated  by  the 
President  are  Mr.  Byron  D  Woodslde  and  Mr. 
Oeorge  J.  Stlgler.  As  you  have  been  advised. 
Mr.  Woodslde  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  from 
19fl0  until  1967  when  he  retired  and  Mr. 
Stlgler  has.  since  1968.  been  the  Charles  B. 
Walgreen  Distinguished  Service  Professor  of 
American  InstltuUons  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  have  ad- 
vised me  that  they  no  Interest  in.  or  associa- 
tion with,  any  broker  or  dealer  or  other 
securities  industry  member  and  have  not 
had  any  association  within  the  la^t  two  year*. 
I  understand  that  neither  plans  to  acquire 
any  Intereet  whatsoever  in  any  aectirltles 
broker  or  dealer. 

The  other  two  directors  who  are  not  sub- 
ject to  oonflnnatton  by  the  Senate  are  Ifr. 
Bruce  K.  Maclaury.  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  Mr.  J.  Charles  Partee, 
Adviser  to  the  Board  of  Oovemors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  Both  are.  of  ooune. 
subject  to  the  statutee  or  rules  with  respect 
to  conflicts  of  Interest  applicable  to  the 
agency  In  which  they  serve  and  I  perceive  no 
conflict  of  Intereet  In  their  serving  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  SIPC  In  accordance 
with  the  Act. 

I  see  no  reason  why  directors  of  6IFC 
should  not  Invest  In  the  securities  of  com- 
panies not  In  the  securities  business  since 
SIPC  has  no  re«mlatory  functions  with  re- 
spect to.  or  jurisdiction  over,  such  companies. 

In  conclusion,  after  discussion  with  all  of 
the  persons  nominated  to  serve  on  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  SIPC  I  do  not  believe  that 
they  have  any  conflict  of  Interest,  except  for 
a  potential  conflict  which  might  be  regarded 
as  existing  by  reason  of  compliance  with  the 
requirement  of  the  Act  that  three  dlrectort 
be  associated  with  and  representative  of  the 
aecurttles  industry  In  view  of  the  under- 
standings expressed  by  them  at  the  hearings 
to  me,  I  think  no  problem  In  this  regard 
presently  exl«ts  or  is  i:kely  to  arise. 
Sincerely. 

Philip  A.  LooMia.  Jr.. 

General  Counsel. 


WTT.T.q  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  Joint  resolutions  were  tatro- 
duced.  read  the  first  time  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

By  Mr.  9CHWEIKER: 

S.  746.  A  bill  to  provide  that  U.S.  Flag  D«J 
shall  be  a  legal  public  holiday:  and 

S.  747.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dora  LetlcU 
Aapana  and  Aura  Vtlleda  Espana;  to  the 
Ooinmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIOHT  (by  request) : 

8.748.  A  bUl  to  authorize  payment  and 
apptroprtatlon  of  the  seeond  and  third  in- 
stallments of  the  U.a.  contributions  to  ths 
Fund  for  Special  Operations  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank;  and 
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fl  749  A  blU  to  authorize  U.S.  contrlbu- 
ti«U  to  the  special  Funds  of  the  Asian 
S^opment  Bank:  to  the  Committee  on 
PoieUn  Relations. 

^T^  remarks  of  Mr.  Fclbright  when  he 
introduced    the   bills   appear   below   under 

-pirate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  MANSFnCLD: 

8  750  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  compensa- 
tion of  vmoDB  injured  by  certain  criminal 
^  to  make  grants  to  States  for  the  pay- 
mant  of  such  oompensatlon,  and  for  other 
rtlposes-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

cKe  remarks  of  Mr.  Mansthxd  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Rrc- 
OB)  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  CANNON   (by  request)  : 

S  751.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
industrial  diamond  crushing  bort  from  the 
national  stockpile  and  the  supplemental 
stockpile; 

8  753.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
vegetable  tannin  extracts  from  the  national 

stoiekpile;  ,    ^ 

8  758.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
thorium  from  the  supplemental  stockpile; 

8  754.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
lUlcon  carbide  from  the  national  stockpile 
»nd  the  supplemental  stockpile; 

8.  756.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
theilac  from  the  national  stockpUe; 

8.  756.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
qusrtz  crystals  from  the  national  stockpile 
and  the  supplemental  stockpile; 

8.  757.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
Iridium  from  the  national  stockpUe; 

8.  758.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
mi«  from  the  national  stockpile  and  the 
(upplemental  stockpUe; 

S.  759.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
metallurgical  grade  manganese  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile; 

8.  760.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
manganese,  battery  grade,  synthetic  dioxide 
from  the  national  stockpUe; 

8.  761.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 

diamond  tools  from  the  national  stockpile; 

8.  763.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 

chromium  metal  from  the  national  stockpile 

and  the  supplemental  stockpile; 

8.  763.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
■moslte  asbestos  from  the  national  stockpile 
and  the  supplemental  stockpUe; 

8.  764.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
lead  from  the  national  stockpile  and  the 
supplemental  stockpUe; 

8.  766.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
antimony  from  the  national  stockpUe  and 
the  supplemental  stockpile: 

8.  766.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
line  from  the  national  stockpUe  and  the 
supplemental  stockpile; 

S.  767.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
rare-earth  materials  from  the  national  stock- 
pile and  the  supplemental  stockpile; 

8.  768.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
chemical  grade  chromlte  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpUe; 

8.  769.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
Industrial  diamond  stones  from  the  national 
StockpUe  and  the  supplemental  stockpUe; 

8.  770.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
colomblum  from  the  national  stockpUe  and 
the  supplemental  stockpUe; 

3.  771.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
selenium  from  the  national  stockpile  and 
the  supplemental  stockpile; 

8,  772.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
oelestlte  from  the  national  stockpUe  and  the 
supplemental  stockpile; 

8.  773.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
metallurgical  grade  chromlte  from  the  na- 
tional stockpile  and  the  supplenvental  stock- 
pile; 

8  774.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  dl^wsal  of 
vanadium  from  the  national  stockpUe; 

8.  775.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
magnesium  from  the  national  stockpUe: 

6.  776.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
•baca  from  the  national  stockpUe; 


8.  777.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
slsai  from  the  national  stockpile;  and 

S.  778.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
kyanlte-mulUte  from  the  national  stockpile: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ORAVEX : 
8.  779.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Neslbe 
IWitakUc;  to  the  Coimnlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIBE: 
8  780.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tunde  Ober- 
dlng;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself,  Mr. 
CxTBTis,   Mr.   Ervin,    and   Mr.   Oou>- 

WATEH)  : 

8.  781.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1964  In  order  to  prohibit  the  distribution 
of  food  stamps  to  any  household  where  the 
head  of  the  household  Is  engaged  In  a  labor 
strike;  to  tiie  Committee  on  AgrlctUture  and 
Forestry. 

By  BCr.  BAKER: 
8.  783.  A  bin  to  amend  certain  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

S.  783.  A  bUl  to  provide  mortgage  protec- 
tion, life  Insurance  for  service-connected  dis- 
abled veterans  who  have  received  grants  for 
specially  adapted  housing;  to  the  Oommlttee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

S.  784.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Commlsalon 
on  Tran^jortatlon  Regulatory  Agencies  to 
study  and  make  reoommendatlans  with  re- 
spect to  the  regulaUon  of  transportation  by 
certain  Federal  agencies;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bakes  when  he  In- 
troduced S.  783  and  8.  783  appear  below  tui- 
der  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HRUSKA: 
S.  765.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dona  Kocsan; 
and 

S.  786.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Wolf  V. 
Heydebrand  and  his  wife,  Ruth  Heydebrand; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MxTCALP)  : 
S.  787.  A  bin  to   authorize   the  establish- 
ment of  the  Rimrocks  National  Monument  In 
the  State  of  Montana,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to   the  Committee  on   Interior   and 

Insular  Affairs.  

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mansthu)  when  he 
introduced  the  blU  appear  later  In  the 
Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  GRXPPIN  (for  Mr.  Domuock, 
Mr.  Javtts.  and  Mr.  Schweikzr)  : 
S.  788.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug,  and  CJosmetlc  Act  to  establish  a  code 
system  for  the  identification  of  prescription 
drugs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Gmfftn  when  he  In- 
ttoduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  COOPER: 
S.  789.  A  bin  to  amend  the  tobacco  market- 
ing quota  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee   on   Agriculture   and   Forestry. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Coopkb  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  bUl  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  ALLEN: 
8.J.  Res.  38.  Joint  resoluUon  pr<H>OBlng  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  tlie 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  terms  of 
office  and  method  of  selection  of  judges  of 
the  Federal  courts;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Aixen  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  joint  resolution  appear  below 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia: 
8J.  Res.  39.  Joint  resolution  establishing 
a  commission  on  seeking  means  of  modern- 
izing and  organizing  the  Federal  welfare 
programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Btrd  of  Virginia  when 
he   Introduced  the  Joint  resolution  appear 


earlier  In  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 


S  748— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL  TO 
"amend     THE     INTER- AMERICAN 
DEVELOPMENT  BANK  ACT 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  introduce  for  aiHJropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  authorize  payment  and  ap- 
propriation of  two  installments  of  $450 
million  each  due  on  June  30,  1972,  and 
June  30,  1973,  as  part  of  the  UJ3.  share 
of  the  proposed  increase  in  the  resources 
of  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank. 

The  bill  has  been  requested  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  and  I  am  intro- 
ducing it  in  order  that  there  may  be  a 
specific  bill  to  which  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  public  may  direct  their  atten- 
tion and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  It,  when  the  matter  is  considered 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
I  aslc  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
together  with  the  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  dated  January  29, 
1971,  to  the  Vice  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gambrkll)  .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  and  letter  wUl  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcobd. 

The  bill  (S.  748)  to  authorize  pay- 
ment and  appropriation  of  the  second 
and  third  Installments  of  the  UJS.  con- 
tributions to  the  Pimd  for  Special  Opera- 
tions of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  introduced  by  Mr.  Fulbright 
(by  request),  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  tiUe,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

8.748 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RepresentaUves  of  the  vmted  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  Act  (33 
U  S.C.  383  et  seq.)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  follovrtng  new  sec- 
tion: 

"Sec.  IB.  (a)  The  United  States  Governor 
of  the  Bank  Is  authorized  to  pay  to  the 
Fund  for  Special  Operations  two  annual  in- 
Btallmente  of  $450,000,000  each  in  accord- 
ance with  and  subject  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Oovemors  on  December  31.  1970, 
concerning  an  Increase  In  the  resources  of 
the  Fund  for  Special  Operations  and  con- 
tributions thereto. 

"  (b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, without  fiscal  year  limitation, 
the  amounts  necessary  for  payment  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  two  annual 
Installments  of  $450,000,000  each  for  the 
United  States  share  of  the  Increase  In  the 
resources  of  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations 
of  the  Bank." 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Fuibright 
is  as  follows: 

The  Secbetart  of  the  Trxasitbt, 
Washi'ngton,  D.C.  January  29. 1971. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Aonew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  In  accordance  with 
the  President's  Message  to  Congress  of  Janu- 
ary 36.  1971, 1  am  transmitting  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  payment  and  approprla- 
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Won  of  two  liifltallm«nt«  of  t4fi0  million  each 
due  on  June  30.  1972  and  June  30,  1973,  as 
part  of  the  United  States  abare  of  the  pro- 
posed Inereaje  in  the  reaouroe*  of  the  Fund 
for  Special  Operation*  (FBO)  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank. 

L«»t  ye»r  Congress  authorlaed  the  United 
States  Oovemor  of  the  Bank  to  vote  in  favor 
of  a  resolution  providing  for  a  $1.5  billion  re- 
plenishment of  the  Bank's  l»SO  resources  in- 
volving &  $1  willon  contribution  by  the 
United  States  and  a  tfiOO  mlUlon  contrUSuaon 
by  the  Latin  American  members  of  the  B&nk. 
Pursuant  to  this  legislative  authority,  the 
United  States  Oovemor  on  December  SO, 
1970,  cast  the  votes  of  the  United  States  In 
favor  of  this  resolution,  which  was  formally 
adopted  by  the  full  membership  of  the  Bank 
on  December  31,  1970 

However,  In  the  same  legislation  in  which 
the  United  States  vote  for  the  replenishment 
resolution  was  authorized.  Congress  author- 
ised payment  and  appropriation  of  only  the 
first  Installment  of  » 100  million  of  our  con- 
trlbuUon.  The  leglslaUon  I  am  submltung 
tod*y  would  authcalze  the  United  States 
Oovemor  to  p«y  the  two  remaining  install- 
ments of  M50  million  and  would  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  these  additional  funds 
This  authorization,  combined  with  the  neces- 
aary  approprUUon,  wUl  allow  the  United 
States  to  make  the  Installment  payments 
''"'"Ing  due  In  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973. 

Favorable  action  on  this  legislation  is  es- 
sential for  the  maintenance  of  the  Bank's 
central  role  In  Latin  American  economic  de- 
velopment and.  Indeed,  for  sustaining  the 
pace  of  development  in  that  area.  As  Presi- 
dent NUon  stated  In  his  signing  sutement 
on  the  International  Pinandal  Instltutlcos 
Act; 

■yull  US.  ImplementaUon  of  this  re- 
plenishment of  the  Fxind  for  Special  Opera- 
tions will  enable  the  Bank  to  continue  and 
expand  Its  role  as  the  hemisphere's  major 
Instrument  for  promoting  development 
financing." 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  you  would  lay 
the  proposed  bill  before  the  Senate.  An 
IdenUcal  bill  has  been  transmitted  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  that  the 
P«>Po««d  leglslaUon   is  in  accord  with   the 
prognun  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

David  M  KnnnoT. 


Febrtmry  n,  2971 


3.  749— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  ASIAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT BANK  ACT 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  Introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  authorize  U.S.  contribu- 
tions to  the  Special  Funds  of  the  Asian 
Development  Bank. 

The  bill  has  been  requested  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  I  am  in- 
troducing It  in  order  that  there  may  be 
a  specific  bUl  to  which  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  may  direct  their 
attention  and  comments, 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter  is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcord  at  this  point,  to- 
gether with  the  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasurj-  dated  January  29,  1971 
to  the  Vlc«  President. 

The PRE81DINQ OFFICER  .Mr  Gam- 
M«n.) .  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;   and,  without  ob- 


jection, the  bill  and  letter  will  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcors. 

The  bill  (S.  749)  to  authorize  U.S.  con- 
tributions to  the  Special  Funds  of  the 
Asian  Development  Bank,  introduced  by 
Mr.  PuLERicHT  (by  request),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows ; 

S.  74« 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rejjresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  ITiat  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  Act  (22  U.S.C.  285- 
285a )  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  sections : 

"Sec.  12.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  the  United  States  Governor  of 
the  Bank  Is  authorized  to  enter  Into  an 
agreement  with  the  Bank  providing  for  a 
United  States  contribution  of  tl00,000,000 
to  the  Bank  In  two  annual  Installments  of 
$60,000,000  and  $40,000,000.  beginning  In  fis- 
cal year  1971.  This  contribution  is  referred 
to  hereinafter  In  this  Act  as  the  TTnlted 
States  Special  Resources'. 

"(b)  The  United  States  Special  Resources 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  Bank  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
article  19  of  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of 
the  Bank,  and  In  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  Bank's  Special  Funds  Rules  and  Regula- 
tions. 

"Sec.  13.  (a)  The  United  States  Special 
Resources  shall  be  used  to  finance  specific 
high  priority  development  projects  and  pro- 
grams In  developing  member  countries  of 
the  Bank  with  emphasis  on  such  projects 
and  programs  In  the  Southeast  Asia  region. 
"(b)  The  United  States  Special  Reeouroes 
shall  be  used  by  the  Bank  only  for— 

"(1)  making  development  loans  on  terms 
which  may  be  more  Qexlble  and  bear  lees 
heavily  on  the  balance  of  payments  than 
those  eetablUhed  by  the  Bank  for  Its  ordinary 
operations;  and 

"(2)  providing  technical  assistance  credits 
on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

"(C)(1)  The  United  States  Special  Re- 
sources may  be  expended  by  the  Bank  only 
for  procurement  In  the  United  States  of  goods 
produced  In.  or  services  supplied  from,  the 
United  States,  except  that  the  United  States 
Oovemor.  in  consultation  with  the  NaOonal 
Advisory  OouncU  on  International  Monetary 
and  Plnanclal  Policies,  may  allow  ellglblUty 
for  procurement  In  other  member  countries 
from  the  United  States  Special  Resources  If 
he  determines  that  such  procurement  ellgl- 
bUlty  would  mat«1ally  improve  the  abUlty 
of  the  Bank  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of 
Its  special  funds  resources  and  would  be 
compatible  with  the  International  financial 
position  of  the  United  States. 

"(2)  The  Umted  States  Special  Resources 
may  be  used  to  pay  for  administrative  ex- 
penses arising  from  the  use  of  the  United 
States  Special  Resources,  but  only  to  the 
extent  such  expenses  are  not  covered  from 
the  Bank's  service  fee  or  Income  from  use  of 
United  States  Special  Resources. 

"(d)  All  financing  of  programs  and  proj- 
ects by  the  Bank  from  the  United  States 
Special  Resources  shall  be  repayable  to  the 
Bank  by  the  borrowers  In  United  SUtes 
dollars. 

•Sbc.  14.  (a)  The  letters  of  credit  provided 
for  In  section  15  shall  be  Issued  to  the  Bank 
only  to  the  extent  that  at  the  time  of  issu- 
ance the  cumulative  amount  of  the  United 
States  Special  Resources  provided  to  the 
Bank  (A)  constitute  a  minority  of  all  special 
funds  contributions  to  the  Bank,  and  (B) 
are  no  greater  than  the  largest  cumulatlre 
contribution  of  any  other  single  country  con- 
tributing to  the  special  funds  of  the  B^tnk^ 
"(b)  The  United  States  Oovemor  of  the 
Bank  shaU  give  due  regard  to  the  prtnclplea 


of  (A)  utUlzlng  all  specUl  funds  resouice. 
on  an  equitable  basis,  and  (B)  slgnlflcjiu; 
shared  participation  by  other  contributors "n 
each  special  fund  to  which  United  aut^ 
Special  Resources  are  provided. 

"Stc.  15.  The  United  States  Special  E«. 
sources  shall  be  provided  to  the  Bank  In  ^ 
form  of  a  nonnego liable ,  nonlnterest-bearliiB 
letter  of  credit  which  shaU  be  payable  to  tht 
Bank  at  par  value  on  demand  to  meet  th. 
ccst  of  eligible  goods  and  services  and  id 
mlnlstratlve  costs  authorized  pursuant  tn 
section  13(c)   of  this  Act. 

"8kc.  16.  The  United  States  shall  have  th- 
rlght  to  withdraw  all  or  part  of  the  United 
States  Special  Resources  and  any  accrued  re 
soiuces  derived  therefrom  under  the  proi 
cedures  provided  for  In  section  8  03  of  ihi 
Special  Funds  Rules  and  Regulations  of  U»« 
Bank. 

^'f^jJ'^-  ^'  '^^  purpose  of  provKUng 
United  States  Special  Resources  to  the  Bank 
there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  aporo- 
prlated  $60,000,000  for  fiscal  year  197i|[nH 
$40X)00.000  for  fiscal  year  1972.  aU  of  which 
ShaU  remain  available  until  expended." 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Pulbright 
is  as  follows: 

The  Secmtakt  of  th«  TMAsmiT, 
Washington,  DC.  January  29    1971 
Hon.  Spibo  T.  Agnxw, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Ma.  PKEsmxirr:  In  accordance  with 
the  President's  Message  to  Congress  on  Janu- 
ary 2«,  1971.  I  am  transmitting  herewith 
proposed  legislation  which  would  authorise 
the  United  SUtes  to  commit  $100  mUUon  to 
the  Consolidated  Special  Funds  of  the  Aslts 
Development  Bank  In  two  annual  tnstaU- 
menu  of  $60  million  and  $40  million.  Re- 
grettably.  Congress.  In  the  closing  days  oj 
the  last  session,  did  not  Include  this  proposal 
in  the  omnibus  International  Financial  In- 
stltutlons  bin  that  was  then  pending  I 
would  emphasize  that  the  omission  of  the 
ADB  provision  did  not  constitute  an  adverse 
Congressional  Judgment  on  this  legislation: 
rather,  suggestions  were  made  In  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  that  this  legislation 
be  taken  up  at  the  earliest  opportunity  tn 
the  Ninety-Second  Congress. 

As  the  President  emphasized  in  his  recent 
message  to  Congress,  and  In  his  statement 
Issued  on  the  occasion  of  the  signing  of  the 
omnibus  International  Financial  InsUtu- 
tlons  Act  (PX.  91-699,  approved  December 
30.  1970) ,  a  United  States  contribution  to 
the  Special  Funds  of  the  Bank  Is  urgently 
needed  to  maintain  the  United  States  com- 
mltment  to  peaceful  development  of  the 
Asian  region  and  to  equip  the  Bank  to  play 
a  major  role  In  this  field.  Six  other  countrlee 
have  made  contributions  to  the  Special 
Funds  In  the  total  amount  of  $160  million. 
Japan  has  pledged  $100  million.  $70  mUUon 
of  which  Is  now  available  to  the  Bank  for 
commitment.  These  contributions  have  been 
made  In  anticipation  of  a  United  States 
contribution.  It  Is  now  up  to  us  to  do  our 
part  if  we  are  to  reap  the  benefits  of  burden 
sharing  which  multilateral  financial  Institu- 
tions can  provide. 

The  draft  bill  Is  In  all  respects  IdenUcal 
with  the  bUl  submitted  last  year  except  for 
a  change  in  the  first  two  Installments.  In 
the  light  of  the  passage  of  time  and  the  con- 
tributions already  made  by  other  countries, 
the  draft  bill  differs  from  the  bill  submitted 
last  year  by  combining  the  first  two  annual 
Installments  of  $25  million  and  $35  million 
that  were  to  be  paid  Ln  fiscal  years  1970  azid 
1971  Into  one  Installment  of  $60  million  that 
would  be  committed  in  fiscal  yecu-  1971.  The 
third  Installment  of  $40  mlllloa  planned  for 
fiscal  1972  would  remain  unchanged  by  the 
new  proposed  legislation. 
I  urge  priority  consideration  of  this  coB- 
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tributlon  As  President  Nixon  stated  in  his 
n-cember  30,  1970,  signing  statement: 
^Tallure  to  act  early  in  the  next  session 
of  the  Congress  would  be  a  aerioua  setback 
to  the  Bank's  ability  to  obtain  funds  from 
other  donors  and  buUd  a  strong,  long-range, 
concessional  lending  facility." 

A  strong  and  effecUve  Asian  Development 
Bank  will  contribute  greatly  to  the  peaceful 
development  of  Asia  and  this  Is  very  much 
m  the  interest  of  the  United  States. 

It  would  be  appreciated  If  you  would  lay 
the  proposed  bill  before  the  Senate.  An  Iden- 
tical bill  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  that  the 
proposed  legislation   is  In  accord   with  the 
program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

DAvm  M.  Kknnxot. 


S  781— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL  TO 
AMEND  THE  FOOD  STAMP  ACT  OF 
1964  TO  PROHIBIT  THE  ISSUANCE 
OF  FOOD  STAMPS  TO  STRIKING 
WORKERS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  17,  1970,  in  the  second  session 
of  the  91st  Congress  I  introduced  a  bill 
which  would  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  to  prohibit  the  Issuance  of 
food  stamps  to  striking  workers.  Since 
the  time  I  introduced  this  bill,  I  received 
overwhelming  support  for  my  position 
from  citizens  throughout  the  United 
States.  In  my  estimation,  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  this  country  do  not  realize 
that  food  stamps  are  made  available  to 
striking  workers.  When  this  fact  is  made 
known,  the  reaction  Is  always  the  same. 
Hard-working  taxpayers  are  outraged 
to  know  that  their  tax  dollars  are  being 
used  to  subsidize  strikers. 

If  a  strike  is  called  and  the  Govern- 
ment steps  in  and  subsidizes  strikers — 
which  supplying  them  with  food  stamps 
would  do— then  the  Government  Is,  In 
actuality,  taking  sides  in  the  dispute 
against  management.  Labor-manage- 
ment relations  are  in  many  Instances 
very  complex  and  strikes  may  or  may  not 
be  for  a  valid  purpose.  When  a  strike  is 
called  an  obvious  result  to  the  worker  is 
the  cessation  of  his  paycheck  from  his 
employer.  This  Is  a  consideration  that 
must  be  taken  into  account  when  a  strike 
1«  called,  whether  the  decision  is  made  by 
the  workers  or  by  union  ofBcials.  This  de- 
cision should  not  be  influenced  by  the 
fact  that  the  workers  will  be  subsidized 
by  other  taxpayers  through  the  form  of 
Federal  progrtims  such  as  the  food  stamp 
program. 

There  are  many  arguments  that  can  be 
used  In  pointing  out  the  Impropriety  of 
using  the  food  stamp  program  to  sub- 
sidize those  who  have  jobs  and  who  are 
able  to  support  their  families;  but  if  the 
purpose  of  this  program  Is  clearly  ex- 
amined. It  is  obvious  its  Intent  is  being 
abused  when  food  stamps  are  issued  to 
striking  workers.  The  purpose  of  this  pro- 
gram Is  to  assist  those  who,  because  of 
inability  to  work  or  find  employment, 
cannot  support  their  families.  This  pro- 
gram Is.  of  course,  supported  by  the  tax- 
payers who.  I  am  sure,  do  not  mind  their 
tax  dollars  being  used  to  help  those  who 
are  genuinely  In  need.  However,  taxpay- 
ers should  not  be  required  to  put  food  on 
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the  table  of  those  who  have  jobs  and 
voluntarily  refuse  to  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  pleased  to 
have  the  cosponsorship  of  Senators 
Curtis,  Ervin,  and  Goldwater  on  this 
bill  which  would  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964.  I  Introduce  the  bill  for  ap- 
propriate reference  and  ask  that  the 
text  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 

point.  

The  PRESroXNQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Oambrell)  .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

TTie  bill  (S.  781)  to  amend  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964  In  order  to  prohibit 
the  distribution  of  food  stamps  to  any 
household  where  the  head  of  the  house- 
hold is  engaged  in  a  labor  strike.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Thurmond  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators),  was  received,  read 
twloe  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  AgrlciUture  and  Forestry,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  781 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
last  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  of  section  5 
of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964,  as  amended 
(7  U.S.C.  2013),  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "Refusal  to  work  at  a  plant  or  site 
subject  to  a  lockout  for  the  duration  of  such 
lockout  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  a  refusta 
to  accept  employment." 

Sec.  2.  Section  5  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act 
of  1964,  as  amended.  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
as  follows: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  no  household  shall  be  eligible  to 
participate  In  the  food  stamp  program  if  the 
head  of  the  household  Is  on  strike  against 
his  employer  as  the  result  of  a  labor  dispute, 
except  where  such  household  was  eligible  for 
participation  In  such  program  pricw  to  the 
time  the  head  of  the  household  went  on 
strike  against  his  employer.  The  provisions 
of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  in  any  case 
in  which  the  head  of  a  household  Is  not 
working  because  of  an  employer  lockout.  As 
used  In  this  subsection  the  term  "head  of 
the  household'  means  the  member  of  any 
household  who  provides  over  one-half  of  the 
support  for  the  household." 


received  grants  for  specially  adapted 
housing,  introduced  by  Mr.  Baker,  weis 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 


S.  783— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  MORTGAGE  PRO- 
TECTION LIFE  INSURANCTE  FOR 
SERVICE-CONNECTED  DISABLED 
VETERANS  WHO  HAVE  RECEIVED 
GRANTS  FOR  SPECIALLY  ADAPTED 
HOUSING 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  House  (Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs ordered  reported  H.R.  943,  a  bill 
to  provide  mortgage  proteoUon  life  In- 
surance for  service-connected  disabled 
veterans  who  have  received  grants  for 
specially  adapted  housing.  The  annual 
cost  of  such  a  program  would  be  roug'hly 
$iy2  million,  and  I  can  think  of  no  more 
worthy  investment.  I  therefore  Introduce, 
and  ask  that  It  be  appropriately  referred, 
a  bin  for  the  same  purposes.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gambrell)  .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  783)  to  provide  mortgage 
protection  life  Insurance  for  service- 
connected  disabled  veterans  who  have 


S.  784— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  A  COMMISSION  ON 
TRANSPORTATION  REGULATORY 
AGENCIES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  lately 
about  our  transportation  regulatory 
agencies,  their  organization,  procedures, 
and  suitability  as  an  efficient  means  of 
regulating  transportation  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  20th  century.  I  think  that  the 
general  consensus  among  representatives 
of  the  transportation  industry  and 
Members  of  Congress  has  been  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  are  all  operating 
at  less  than  maximum  efficiency.  Criti- 
cisms of  these  agencies  range  from  mild 
to  severe,  but  everyone  seems  to  agree 
that  some  sort  of  reform  in  operating 
procedures  or  in  the  structure  of  the 
agencies  is  necessary  if  the  Congress  is 
going  to  continue  to  provide  a  regulatory 
system  that  will  promote  a  balanced  and 
economical  transportation  system  in  this 
country. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Aviation, 
I  have  heard  distinguished  representa- 
tives of  the  American  aviation  industry 
testify  before  the  subcommittee  this  week 
and  last  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
Is  slow  to  act  on  proc>osals  of  the  airlines 
to  increase  rates,  and  that  this  sluggish- 
ness of  the  regulatory  agency  In  making 
decisions  In  these  and  other  cases  is.  In 
part,  responsible  for  the  very  poor  eco- 
nomic situation  in  which  the  airlines  find 
themselves  today.  Of  course,  the  criti- 
cisms that  my  colleagues  and  I  have 
heard  from  all  segments  of  the  surface 
transportation  Industry  about  the  Ineffi- 
ciency of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission are  too  familiar  to  us  all  to  make 
a  detailed  discussion  of  them  here 
necessary. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come 
for  the  Congress  to  consider  making 
whatever  changes  are  necessary  In  our 
regulatory  structure  to  assure  that  the 
need  for  a  coordinated  national  trans- 
portation system  by  water,  highway,  rail 
and  air  Is  met.  I  Introduce  today  a  bill  to 
establish  a  Commission  on  Transporta- 
tion Regulatory  Agencies  to  study  and 
make  recommendations  with  respect  to 
the  regulation  of  transportation  by  the 
ICC,  the  CAB,  and  the  FMC. 

The  Commission  would  be  specifically 
mandated  to  consider  the  need  for  pro- 
cedural reforms,  organizational  restruc- 
turing, and  changes  in  the  substantive 
laws  administered  by  those  agencies  as 
well  as  the  desirability  of  merging  the 
three  agencies.  If  a  merger  Is  found  to 
be  feasible  and  desirable,  the  Commis- 
sion would  make  detailed  recommenda- 
tions with  regard  to  the  nature,  powers, 
and  functions  of  the  new  agency  as  well 
as  changes  in  the  substantive  laws  to  be 
administered  by  it.  If  merger  Is  found 
not  to  be  feasible  or  desirstble,  the  Com- 
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mission  would  notietheless  be  required  to 
make  detailed  recommendations  con- 
cerning each  of  the  matters  referred  to 
above. 

The  study  would  last  3  years,  but  an 
interim  report  would  be  presented  to  the 
Congress  within  18  months. 
'  ThlA  bin  Is  substantially  the  same  as 
8.  3760,  which  I  introduced  in  the  91st 
Congress  and  which  attracted  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  attention  from 
those  in  government  and  Industry  who 
are  concerned  about  the  regulatory 
problem.  In  this  connection  I  am  happy 
to  be  able  to  report  that  the  approach 
contained  in  8.  3760  has  won  widespread 
approval  not  only  among  the  regulatory 
agencies  involved  but  also  within  the 
transportation  industry. 

The  changes  that  I  have  made  In  the 
bill  are  designed  to  clearly  express  the 
intent  that  the  study  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  Commission  shall  include  au- 
thority to  recommend  changes  in  the 
laws  administered  by  the  three  agencies 
and  the  procedures  under  which  they 
are  presently  operating.  They  are  de- 
signed to  require  that  detailed  consider- 
ation be  given  to  these  matters  prior  to 
any  recommended  organizational  re- 
structuring of  the  three  agencies. 

The  length  of  the  study  has  been  In- 
creased from  1  year  to  3  because  I 
felt  additional  time  would  be  necessary 
to  Insure  the  type  of  thorough  oonsldei- 
ation  of  these  complex  issues  contem- 
plated by  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  It  would  be  unfortunate 
If  this  bill  providing  for  a  Commission 
to  searchlngly  examine  the  regulatory 
process  were  to  become  embroiled  in  the 
currently  heated  controversy  over  regu- 
lation as  opposed  to  deregulation.  It  is 
not  Intended  to  be  a  thinly  disguised 
mechanism  for  the  bringing  about  of 
deregulation,  although  the  CommlssicHi 
would  not  be  precluded  from  conclud- 
ing that  less  regulation  in  some  areas 
would  be  desirable  in  the  public  interest. 

What  the  Commission  would  be  specif- 
ically authorized  to  do  under  the  bill  Is 
to  study  the  laws  administered  by  each 
of  the  three  transportation  regulatory 
agencies  with  a  view  to  making  recom- 
mendations for  substantitve  changes  nec- 
essary to  provide  for  more  evenhanded 
regrulation  of  the  different  modes  of 
transportation.  For  example,  a  study  of 
the  sort  I  have  in  mind  was  proposed 
with  respect  to  the  standards  by  which 
the  lawfulness  of  freight  rates  is  Judged 
by  the  various  agencies  under  a  Senate 
Joint  resolution  introduced  by  Senator 
Pkouty  of  which  I  was  a  cosponsor  in  the 
last  Congress — Senate  Joint  Resolution 
186. 

The  study  commission  approach  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  most  responsible  method 
for  the  Congress  to  follow  in  consider- 
ing alteration  of  the  regiilatory  system. 
It  Is  the  middle  ground  between  two 
rather  extreme  proposals  which  have 
been  made  recently.  One  of  these  pro- 
posals would  abolish  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  outright  with  no  ef- 
fective alternative  at  hand  to  fUl  the 
regiilatory  void  which  would  be  created. 
•nie  other  proposal  contemplates  merger 
of  the  three  transportation  regulatory 
agencies  with  procediiral  €Uid  substan- 
tive changes  to  be  considered  after  the 


agencies  have  been  combined  under  one 
roof. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  it  would 
be  foolhardy  for  the  Congress  to  make 
any  fundamental  change  in  our  regiila- 
tory  system  without  first  paving  the  way 
for  such  change  by :  First  making  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  alternatives  open  to  us; 
second,  making  the  necessary  changes  in 
the  statutes  administered  by  the  three 
agencies:  and  third,  providing  for  the 
procedural  changes  which  are  found  to 
be  most  conducive  to  efDcient  and  fair 
regiilation. 

While  I  personally  believe  that  merg- 
ing the  three  agencies  would  provide 
the  best  solution  to  the  problems  cre- 
ated by  our  currently  fragmented  system 
of  regulation  of  the  various  transporta- 
tion modes,  I  do  not  feel  that  such  a 
step  should  be  taken  without  the  most 
careful  and  thorough  consideration  of 
the  regulatory  structxire  within  which 
each  of  the  agencies  operates  prior  to 
merger.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  merger 
or  any  other  form  of  structural  change 
in  the  regulatory  system  will  in  and  of 
itself  solve  the  dlflBcxilt  problems  associ- 
ated with  the  regulation  of  transporta- 
tion in  our  country  today.  Moreover.  I 
am  convinced  that  structural  change 
such  as  the  merging  of  the  three  trans- 
portation regulatory  agencies  will  only 
be  successful  if  it  is  preceded  by  a  care- 
ful analysis  and  revision  of  the  basic 
responsibilities,  organization,  and  pro- 
cedures of  the  three  existing  agencies. 

Furthermore,  the  study  mandated 
under  the  bill  is  extremely  necessary 
and  will  yield  enormous  benefits  regard- 
less of  whether  it  results  in  the  recom- 
mended merger  of  our  transportation 
regulatory  agencies.  By  requiring  the 
CcMnmission  to  make  detailed  recom- 
mendations concerning  the  organiza- 
tion, procedures,  and  substantive  laws 
administered  by  the  agencies  at  present 
it  should  establish  a  foundation  for  leg- 
islation to  upgrade  the  operations  of 
those  agencies.  As  I  have  frequently  in- 
dicated. I  believe  that  we  must  search 
the  regxilatory  process  for  restraints 
which  prevent  efficient  operations  with 
a  view  to  eliminating  them  wherever 
possible.  At  a  minimum,  the  recom- 
mendatioins  of  the  Commission  should 
make   this  possible. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gambrixli  .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord. 

The  bill  (S  784)  to  provide  for  a 
Commission  on  Transportation  Regula- 
tory Agencies  to  study  and  make  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  the  regula- 
tion of  transportation  by  certain  Fed- 
eral agencies  introduced  by  Mr,  B/ucer. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

S.  784 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represent  ativea  of  the  United  States  of 
Ameriea  in  Congret  oMtembled. 

SSTABUBKirKNT   OT    COMICISSION 

SacnoN  1.  There  Is  hereby  established  • 
oommliwlon  to  b«  kziown  &s  the  Oommlaoloci 


on  Transportation  Regulatory  Agendat 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Comml*. 
slon"). 

lIEMBEtSHn> 

Sac.  a.  The  CommlasloD  shall  be  composed 
oi  nine  members  who  are  not  full-time  ol- 
Ooers  or  employees  oi  the  Federal  Oovers- 
mect  and  who  shall  be  appointed  as  (ollowt: 

(a)  Three  appointed  by  the  President  ot 
the  United  States,  one  ot  whom  shall  be 
designated  ss  Chairman  by  the  President: 

(b)  three  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate:  and 

(c)  three  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

rCTNCTlONS    or    TH«    COMMISSI0}f 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  study  the 
organization,  structure,  operating  procedures 
and  policies  applied  for  purposes  of  the  reg- 
ulation of  transportation  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  Federal  Marltinje 
OommlsBlon,  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
and  shall  make  such  recommendations  with 
respect  to  procedural  reforme,  organizational 
restructuring,  and  changes  In  the  substan- 
tive laww  administered  by  those  agencies  as 
the  Commission  may  deem  desirable. 

In  carrying  out  this  responsibility,  the 
Commission  shall  consider,  among  such  other 
factors  as  It  deems  relevant,  the  need  for — 

( 1 )  developing,  coordinating,  and  preserv- 
ing a  national  transportation  system  by 
water,  highway,  rail,  and  air: 

(2)  providing  fair  and  Impartial  reguls- 
tlOQ  of  all  modes  of  transportation; 

(3)  promoting  sale,  adequate,  economical, 
and  efficient  transportation  service; 

(4)  fostering  sound  economic  conditions  In 
transportation  and  among  the  several  car- 
riers: and 

(6)  encouraging  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  reasonable  charges  for  trans- 
portation services  without  unjust  discrimi- 
nations, undue  preferences,  or  unfair  com- 
petitive practices. 

(b)  In  considering  the  desirability  of  or- 
ganizatlonal  restructuring,  the  Commission 
shall  consider  whether  merger  of  the  three 
agencies  would  Improve  the  ability  of  the 
resulting  agency  to  achieve  the  objectives 
set  forth  In  ( a)  above.  U  It  concludes  that 
such  a  merger  would  not  be  feasible  or 
desirable.  It  shall  so  report,  stating  its  rea- 
sons and  making  recommendations  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  organization,  methods, 
and  operation  of  the  existing  agencies.  If 
it  concludes  that  such  a  merger  would  be 
both  feasible  and  desirable.  It  shall  eo  report, 
stating  Its  reasons,  and  shaU  make  specific 
recommendations  with  respect  to  the  na- 
ture, powers,  and  functions  of  the  pro- 
posed regulatory  agency  and  its  relationship 
to  the  President,  the  Congress,  the  judiciary, 
the  public  and  the  carriers  to  be  regulated. 
In  either  event,  the  Commission  shall  make 
such  recommendations  with  respect  to 
changes  In  the  sub«tantlve  laws  presently 
administered  by  the  three  agencies  as  It  may 
deem  desirable. 

COOPERATION  BT  EXECUTTVr  DEPARTltXNTB, 
ACKNCIXS.  UrO  THK  CONGRESS 

Sxc.  4.  The  Commission  Is  authorised  to 
request  and  accept  from  any  executive  de- 
partment, agency,  or  congressional  com- 
mittee any  Information  and  assistance 
deemed  necessary  to  carry  out  its  function* 
under  this  statute.  Each  department, 
agency,  or  congressional  committee  is  au- 
thorized, to  the  extent  permitted  by  law  and 
within  the  UmlU  of  available  funds,  to 
furnish  Information  and  assistance  to  the 
Commission. 

COMPKNSATION    Or   COMMISSION 

Smc.  6.  Bach  member  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $100  for  each  day 
such  member  Is  engaged  upon  the  work  of 
the  Commission.  Each  member  of  the  Com- 
miBslon  and  personnel  employed  by  the 
Commission  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses. Including  a  per  diem  allowance,  in 
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accordance  with  sections  6703 (to)  and  6704 
rf  title  5  United  States  Code,  when  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  services  for  the  Com- 
mission. 

PEaSONNKI.    or    COMMISSION 

Sec  6  Wlthoirt  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  6  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
oointnients  In  the  competitive  service,  and 
^e  provision*  of  chapter  61  and  subchapter 
m  of  chapter  63  of  such  title,  relating  to 
olaartfloaUon    and    General    Schedule    pay 

(1)  the  Commission  Is  authorized  to  ap- 
oolnt  an  Fxecutlve  Director  and  fix  his  ba- 
ric pay  at  the  rate  provided  for  level  V  of 
the  Executive  Schedule  by  section  6316  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code;  and 

(3)  with  th«  approval  of  the  Commission, 
the  Executive  Director  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  basic  pay  (at  respective 
rates  not  in  excess  of  the  maximum  rate  of 
the  General  Schedule  In  section  5332  of  title 
5  United  States  Code)  of  such  additional  per- 
sonnel as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
function  of  the  Commission. 

ADMINtSTEATTV*   BtTPPOBT   SERVICES 

8«c.  7.  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices shall  provide  administrative  support 
services  for  the  Commission  on  a  relmb\irs- 
able  basis. 

gXPOlT   TO    THE    PRESIDENT    AND    THE    CONORESS 
AND    TERMINATION 

Sec.  8.  The  Commission  shall  make  an  In- 
terim and  a  final  report  to  the  President  and 
the  Congreas  with  respect  to  Its  activities 
and  containing  Its  recommendations.  The  in- 
terim report  shall  be  lUed  no  later  than 
eighteen  months  and  the  final  report  no 
later  than  three  years  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  The  Commission  shall 
terminate  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  the 
submission  of  Its  final  report.  Upon  termina- 
tion, the  Commission  shall  transfer  all  of  Its 
flies  to  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

AtJTHOBIZATION 

Sec.  9.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  Eums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  for  the  fiscal 
years  1972.  1973,  and  1974. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  SB- 
INTRODUCTION  OF  A  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION PROPOSING  AN  AMEND- 
MENT  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  TERMS 
OF  OFFICE  AND  METHOD  OP  SE- 
LECTION OF  JUDGES  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  COURTS 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  take  this 
occasion  to  introduce  a  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  re- 
lating to  the  subject  of  appointments  and 
terms  of  oCaces  of  Justices  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  and  of  all  Judges  of  in- 
ferior courts  created  by  Congress  imder 
provisions  of  article  III  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  proposed  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

In  print,  the  amendment  may  appear 
to  some  to  be  ctMnplicated.  In  fact,  it  is 
quite  simple  and  the  thrust  and  objec- 
tives of  the  proposed  amendment  can  be 
stated  in  clear  and  precise  terms. 

First,  the  proposed  amendment  pro- 
vides that  Justices  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  be  appointed  in  the  same  manner 
as  now  but  that  they  shall  serve  for  terms 
of  8  years  subject  to  reappointment  and 
reconfirmation  by  the  Senate  for  suc- 
ceeding terms  of  8  years. 


Second,  the  proposed  amendment  pro- 
vides that  all  judges  of  all  X53.  Inferior 
courts  shall  be  appointed  in  the  same 
manner  as  now  but  shall  serve  for  terms 
of  6  years  and  subject  to  reappointment 
and  reconfirmation  for  succeeding  terms 
of  6  years  with  the  following  exception: 
Judges  of  U.S.  district  courts  would 
not  be  appointed  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  now.  Instead  they  would  be  elected 
by  the  qualified  voters  of  the  district 
within  which  the  respective  district 
courts  are  situated  and  subject  to  re- 
election for  succeeding  terms  of  6  years. 
Third,  Congress  is  empowered  to  stag- 
ger the  terms  of  office  of  all  of  the  judge- 
ships to  which  the  proposed  amendment 
applies,  as  nearly  as  may  be  practicable, 
in  such  a  maimer  as  to  assure  that  one- 
fourth  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  one- third  of  the  judges  of  m- 
ferior  courts  shall  terminate  every  sec- 
ond year. 

With  further  reference  to  Judges  of 
inferior  courts.  Congress  is  authorized  to 
provide,  as  nearly  as  may  be  practicable, 
that  one-third  of  those  who  are  elected 
to  office  and  one-third  of  those  ap- 
pointed to  office  shall  terminate  In  the 
same  year. 

Naturally,  in  order  to  Implement  the 
above  provisions.  Congress  is  empowered 
to  prescribe  by  law  the  time  at  which 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  in- 
ferior courts  shall  first  tsike  office  under 
the  provisions  of  this  proposed  amend- 
ment and  to  further  prescribe  initial 
terms  of  office  which  are  shorter  than 
terms  of  8  and  6  years  as  the  case  may 
be. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
elaborate  on  the  compelling  reasons 
which  Justify  this  proposed  amendment. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  US.  Su- 
preme Court  has  assumed  legislative  and 
executive  powers  and  functions  and  that 
it  is  imperative  that  this  situation  be 
corrected.  It  is  imperative  that  any 
agency  of  government  which  exercises 
legislation  or  executive  powers  of  Gov- 
ernment be  made  responsible  to  the  peo- 
ple or  to  elected  representatives  of  the 
people.  This  amendment,  if  adopted, 
would  accomplish  this  purpose. 

Let  me  make  one  further  observation 
to  Justify  the  imperative  need  to  submit 
this  proposed  amendment  to  Judgment 
of  the  people  as  to  its  wisdom  and  de- 
sirability. 

President  Nixon  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress on  the  subject  of  revenue  sharmg 
stated  one  case  for  revenue  sharing  and 
also  for  the  need  to  reexamine  our  gov- 
ernmental institutions  to  make  them 
more  responsive.  The  following  thoughts 
are  expressed  in  the  first  few  paragraphs 
of  the  President's  message: 

One  of  the  best  things  about  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution,  George  Washington  sug- 
gested shortly  after  It  was  written,  was  that 
It  left  so  much  room  for  change.  For  this 
meant  that  future  generations  would  have  a 
chance  to  continue  the  work  which  began 
In  Philadelphia. 

Puttire  generations  took  full  advantage  of 
that  opportunity.  For  nearly  two  turbvilent 
centuries,  they  continually  reshaped  their 
government  to  meet  changing  public  needs. 
As  a  result,  otir  political  Institutions  have 
grown  and  developed  with  a  changing,  grow- 
ing nation. 

Today,  the  winds  of  change  are  blowing 
more  vigorously  than  ever  across  our  country 


and  the  responsiveness  of  government  Is 
being  tested  once  again.  Whether  our  Institu- 
tions will  rise  again  to  this  challenge  now 
depends  on  the  readiness  of  our  generation 
to  'think  anew  and  act  anew,'  on  our  ability 
to  find  better  ways  of  governing. 

Across  America  today,  growing  numbers  of 
men  and  women  are  fed  up  with  government 
as  usual.  For  government  as  usual  too  often 
means  government  which  has  failed  to  keep 
pace  with  the  tlmee. 

Government  talks  more  and  taxes  more, 
but  too  often  It  falls  to  deliver.  It  grows 
bigger  and  costlier,  but  our  problem*  only 
seem  to  get  worse.  A  gap  has  opened  In  this 
country  between  the  worlds  of  promise  and 
performance — and  the  gap  Is  becoming  a  gulf 
that  separates  hope  from  accomplishment. 
The  restUt  has  been  a  rising  frustration  in 
America,  and  a  mounting  fear  that  our  in- 
stitutions will  never  again  be  equal  to  our 
needs. 

We  must  fight  that  fear  by  attacking  Its 
causes.  We  must  restore  the  confidence  of 
the  people  In  the  capacities  of  their  govern- 
ment. I  believe  the  way  to  begin  this  work 
Is  by  taking  bold  measures  to  strengthen 
State  and  local  governments — by  providing 
them  with  new  sources  of  revenue  and  a 
new  sense  of  responsibility. 

With  reference  to  some  of  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  our  Nation, 
I  dare  say  that  none  has  been  more 
profound  than  the  change  resulting  in 
the  gradual  accretion  of  powers  in  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  the  extent  that 
judicial,  legislative,  and  executive  powers 
and  fimctions  are  exercised  by  the  single 
nonelectlve  and  nonresponsive  branch 
of  Federal  Government.  The  combina- 
tion of  such  powers  In  one  branch  of  gov- 
ernment is  despotic  by  definition  and  is 
judicial  despotism  in  its  practical  effect. 
I  cannot  believe  that  despotism  or  des- 
potic government  is  a  wholesome  change 
or  one  that  should  be  longer  tolerated. 
Mr.  President,  the  proposed  amend- 
ment which  I  have  mtroduced  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  correcUng  the  prob- 
lem. In  my  Judgment,  it  may  take  two 
decades  to  restore  our  judicial  system 
to  sound  constitutional  prmciples.  Let 
us  begin  now. 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  sub- 
ject from  time  to  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Oambrell).  The  joint  resolution  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  joint  resolution 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S,J.  Res.  38) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  terms  of  office  and  method  of  se- 
lection of  Judges  of  the  Federal  courts, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Allen,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  eis  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  38 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein) .  That  the 
following  article  Is  proposed  as  sm  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution  If 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States  within  7  years  after  Its 
submission  to  the  States  for  ratification: 

"  Article  — 
"S«cnoN  1.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  the  second  sentence  of  section  1  of  article 
nx  of  the  ConsUtutKU  relating  to  the  term* 
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ot  oOlc*  of  Judges  of  the  United  States,  each 
Judge  of  the  supreme  court  shall  hold  bis 
office  for  a  term  of  eight  years.  Bach  Judge  of 
aa  Inferior  court  established  by  the  Con- 
gnH  under  section  1  shall  hold  his  offlce 
for  a  term  of  six  years. 

"Sac.  3.  Notwlthscandlng  the  provisions  of 
the  second  sentence  of  section  2  of  article 
n  of  the  Constitution,  each  Judge  of  each 
United  States  District  Court  shall  be  elected 
by  the  persons  within  the  Judicial  district 
within  which  such  court  Is  situated  who  are 
qualified  to  vote  for  members  of  the  leglsla- 
ture  of  the  State  in  which  such  court  is 
situated. 

"Sec.  3.  The  Congress  shall  provide  by  law 
a  division  of  all  the  Judgeships  to  which  this 
article  applies  so  that,  aa  nearly  as  may  be 
practicable,  the  terms  of  offlce  of  one-fourth 
of  the  Judgeships  of  the  supreme  court,  and 
one- third  of  the  Judgeships  of  inferior  courts, 
shall  terminate  every  second  year.  Such  divi- 
sion of  the  Judgeships  of  the  Inferior  courts 
■hall  be  made  in  such  a  manner  that,  as 
nearly  aa  may  be  practicable,  the  terms  of 
offlce  of  one- third  of  the  Judges  of  any  class 
of  inferior  courts  who  are  appointed  to  offlce, 
and  one-third  of  the  Judges  of  inferior  courts 
who  are  elected  to  offlce,  shall  terminate  in 
the  same  year.  Whenever  a  vacancy  occvirs 
in  any  judgeship,  because  of  the  death,  resig- 
nation, retirement,  or  removal  from  offlce  of 
the  Judge  holding  avtch  judgeship,  his  suc- 
cessor shall  be  chosen  for  the  remainder  of 
his  term  in  the  same  manner  In  which  he 
was  chosen. 

"Sec.  4.  Judges  holding  offlce  under  section 
1  of  article  III  of  this  constitution  on  the 
date  of  ratification  of  this  article  shall  con- 
tinue In  offlce  until  their  successors  have 
been  appointed  or  elected  and  have  quali- 
fied for  offlce  under  this  article. 

"Ssc.  5.  The  Congress  may  carry  this  ar- 
ticle Into  effect  by  appropriate  legislation. 
The  Congress  shall  prescribe  by  law  the  time 
at  which  the  Judges  of  the  suprenae  court 
and  of  each  inferior  ooxirt  shall  first  take 
office  under  this  article.  To  carry  into  effect 
the  provisions  of  section  3  of  this  article,  the 
CcMigTCM  may  prescribe  for  the  Judges  of  each 
eotirt  who  first  take  offlce  under  this  article 
terms  wtiich  are  shorter  than  the  terms  pre- 
scribed by  section  1  of  this  article." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
BILLS 

s.  1 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that. 
at  its  next  printing,  the  names  of  Sen- 
ators Pell,  Church,  and  Bkntsin  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1.  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  better  regulation  of  the  Federal 
elective  process,  to  provide  a  means  of 
encouraging  broad  voter  participation 
in  the  financing  of  Federal  election  cam- 
paigns, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BsALL).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

S.   13 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  '  Mr.  Schweikks  > ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  GRirriN)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  23,  the  Ethnic 
Heritage  Studies  Centers  Act  of  1971. 
8.  ais 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurjcond  > .  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
215,  to  provide  procedures  for  calling 
constitutional  conventions  for  proposing 
amendmoits  to  the  Constitution  of  the 


United  States,  on  application  of  the  leg- 
islatures of  two- thirds  of  the  States,  pur- 
suant to  article  V  of  the  Constitution. 
■.  taa 
At  the  request  of  the  Senator  frtan 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Bykd),  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  iMr. 
Randolph),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  732.  a  bUl  to  amend  the 
Public  Works  Acceleration  Act. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS   OP 
JOINT  RBBOLUnONS 

SKNATS  JOINT  IXSOLUTION  10 

On  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  GairriN)  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Bhcktc),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  PAWwtN),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  TntniMorn)),  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams). 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens),  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  fMr.  Young),  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McOee).  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty>.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gam- 
BRELL )  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  10,  to  ask  the  Presi- 
dent to  designate  the  period  begirmlng 
March  21,  1971,  as  "National  Week  of 
Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War/Missing  to 
Action." 

SKMAR     JOINT    RBBOLDTION     31 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker),  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  ( Mr.  Cook  ) ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hrusxa)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 32  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  the  offering  of  prayer  In 
public  buildings. 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSORS   OF 
RESOLUTIONS 

SENATE    RESOLUTION     10 

At  the  request  of  the  .ienator  from 
Pennsylvania  <  Mr.  Schweiker  > ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick), 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole), 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  iMr.  Dom- 
incic>.  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
OoLDWATER).  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts ( Mr.  Kennedy  ) .  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott),  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond  ) ,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  10,  to 
designate  January  22  as  Ukrainian  In- 
dependence Day. 

SENATE    BESOLTjnON    «S 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd).  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  iMr. 
Randolph),  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton <  Mr.  Macnuson  >  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  45.  to  au- 
thorize the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  to  make  a  study  of  na- 
tional fuels  and  energy  policy. 


MULTIPLE  REFERRAL  OF  A  BILL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  GaAvn.),  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  8.  1.  to  provide  for  better 
regulation  of  the  Federal  elective  process, 
to  provide  a  means  of  encouraging  broaci 
voter  participation  in  the  financing  of 
Federal  election  campaigns,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes,  which  presently  is  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  be  given  multiple 
referral  and  that  It  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Beall)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


REFERRAL  OF  A  BILL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel).  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  S.  9,  to  pi-ovlde  a  means  of 
financing  Presidential  and  Congressional 
election  campaigns,  which  is  presently 
being  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  be  multiply 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Beall).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
6 — SUBMISSION  OP  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  TO  EXPRESS 
THE  SENSE  OF  CONGRESS  RELA- 
TIVE TO  CERTAIN  ACTlVl'l'lES  OP 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  HOSPI- 
TALS AND  OUTPATIENT  CLINICS 

Mr.  KENNEDY  ( for  himself.  Mr.  Mac- 
nuson. Mr.  Mathias.  Mr.  Allen.  Mr. 
Beall.  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
Hollincs,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Humphrey, 
Mr.  INOUYE,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Javtts,  Mr. 
Jordan  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  McGee, 
Mr.  McGovern,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Met- 
CALT,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Pas- 
tore,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr. 
Spong,  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr. 
TuNNEY,  and  Mr.  Williams)  submitted  a 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  6)  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  relative  to 
certain  activities  of  Public  Health  Service 
hospitals  and  outpatient  clinics,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Kennedy  when 
he  submitted  the  concurrent  resolution 
appear  earlier  in  the  Record  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


INCREASING  PROBLEMS  OF  THE 
CURRENT  FARM  PROGRAM 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  In 
further  reference  to  the  steadily  increas- 
ing problems  currently  being  encountered 
as  a  result  of  this  new  farm  legislation 
and  its  operation  under  this  administra- 
tion, we  note  a  recent  newspaper  article 
written  by  Mr.  Jack  Hackethome,  one  of 
the  true  agricultural  experts  in  the  State 
of  Missouri. 

In  this  article  Mr.  Hackethome  gives 
five  practical  illustrations  of  the  extent 
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the  family-size  farmer  is  suffering  under 
the  present  legislation,  along  with  its 
administration. 
Mr.  Hackethome  also  states: 
A  change  in  the  law  will  be  necessary  \m>- 
fore  the  small  farmer  can  be  helped.  The  set- 
■slde  eligibility  requirement  was  delayed  one 
year  by  an  admlnlstraUve  order  from  the 
U.8.  Department  of  AgrlciUture. 

With  this  thinking  we  fully  agree,  as 
will  all  those  interested  in  the  plight  of 
our  farmers  under  this  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire Hackethome  article  "Plow  Up  That 
Grass,  Gain  'Flexibility,'  "  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pix)w   Up   That   Grass,   Gain    "PutxiBiLrrT" 
(By  Jack  Hackethome) 

The  Administration's  new  farm  biU  has 
small  farmers  In  a  pickle.  Recently  an- 
nounced changes  in  eligibility  set-aside  pro- 
vUlons  have  quieted  some  of  the  rumbles 
from  larger  farmers,  but  even  they  had  been 
unhappy  about  plowing  up  grass  to  comply 
with  a  set-aside  provision  requiring  acres 
to  be  rotated. 

A  change  in  the  law  will  be  necessary  be- 
fore the  small  farmer  can  be  helped.  The 
set-aside  ellglblUty  requirement  was  delayed 
one  year  by  an  administrative  order  from  the 
U5.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  Nodaway  County,  for  example,  691  farms 
have  a  feed  grain  base  of  25  acres  or  less. 
Many  are  maintaining  their  homes  on  these 
farms.  Many  of  these  small  farms  are  owned 
by  retired  farmers  drawing  a  small  govern- 
ment payment  and,  in  some  cases.  Social 
Security. 

Many  of  these  farms  have  been  seeded  for 
pasture  and  hay.  If  price  support  payments 
are  collected,  the  new  law  requires  a  mini- 
mum of  45  percent  of  feed  grain  base  be 
planted  or  the  base  will  be  reduced  each 
year,  eliminated  after  three  years.  To  protect 
this  base  will  require  this  grass  land  be 
broken  out.  Not  only  will  this  add  to  soil 
erosion  and  pollution  problems  but  some 
farmers   will   be   forced   off   the   farm. 

Emery  Shell  has  an  88-acre  farm  south  of 
Pickering.  He  is  73  years  old  and  has  lived 
on  thU  place  since  1949.  Shell  has  a  20-acre 
feed  grain  base,  seeded  to  grass  since  1961. 
"Now,  to  qualify,  I  must  plow  up  some  of 
the  good  grass  and  plant  com,"  he  says.  "It 
ought  to  raise  good  corn.  It  has  had  a  rest, 
but  I  wotild  be  better  off  the  way  it  was  under 
the  old  program." 

Carl  E.  Helzer  lives  on  78  acres  south  of 
Maryvllle.  At  79,  "I  am  not  able  to  farm  any 
more.  All  my  ground  is  in  grass  and  Is  ter- 
raced. I  have  been  trying  to  get  it  all  in 
grass.  It  is  good  farming  and  there  Is  no 
erosion,  and  will  be  better  land  when  I  leave 
than  what  I  moved  on  40  years  ago.  I  have 
no  need  for  corn,  and  at  my  age  I  bate  to 
plow  up  any  grass." 

Elbert  Risser.  Route  1,  Sheridan,  has  200 
acres,  "would  Just  as  soon  have  the  entire 
farm  seeded  down  in  grass  and  feed  a  few 
cows.  Now  I  will  have  to  plow  up  21  acres  of 
fescue  that  would  make  an  awful  lot  of 
winter  pasture  Just  to  save  feed  grain  base." 

A  controversial  section  of  the  program 
dealing  with  set-aside  acres  was  ten^orarily 
delayed  a  year  after  a  loud  rumble  from  the 
midwest  feed  grain  farmers. 

Under  the  old  farm  program  (Act  of  19«6) 
farmers  were  urged  to  take  land  out  of  feed 
gnln  production  and  to  divert  acres  to  soli 
oonaarving  crops  such  as  grass.  If  farmers 
harvest  a  crop  from  these  diverted  acres 
they  lose  government  payment  and  price  sup- 
ports 

Under  the  Administration's  new  program 
farmer*  were  asked  to  set  aside  acres  (prob- 
»bly  20  percent  of  the  feed  grain  base  but  the 


flg^ure  Is  yet  to  be  announced)  and  take  them 
out  of  production.  If  they  set  aside  these 
acres  along  with  conserving  acres  they  would 
be  free  to  grow  all  the  com  and  other  feed 
grains  they  want  on  remaining  acres.  The 
catch  is  that  the  set-aside  acres  must  have 
been  used  to  grow  crops  in  one  of  the  past 
three  years.  This  vlrttially  rules  out  land 
diverted  from  production  from  year-to-year 
under  the  previous  program.  The  effect  would 
be  to  force  farmers  to  rotate  acres  set  aside 
each  year.  This  would  have  disrupted  crop- 
ping plans  and  increased  costs  by  making  it 
necessary  to  plow  up  land  already  seeded 
to  grass  and  established  grass  seedlngs  on 
land  intended  for  feed  grain  crc^w. 

H.  H.  Woolrldge,  in  Cooper  County,  thinks 
the  provision  Is  "silly"  and  the  delay  should 
be  made  permanent.  "I  have  been  using  2 
pounds  of  Atrazlne  per  acre  to  keep  the  weeds 
and  grass  out  of  my  com  for  about  12  years. 
Grass  will  not  grow  on  this  ground.  It  does 
not  make  sense  to  plow  up  good  grass  and 
plant  corn  and  then  expect  to  establish  a 
good  cover  of  grass  on  those  fields  that  have 
been  in  com." 

D.  T.  Weekley,  who  farms  near  Blackwater, 
said,  "They  are  asking  us  to  destroy  what 
we  have  already  done  and  to  start  over  again." 


The  notion  that  such  action  presents  a 
threat  to  the  country  Is  ridiculous. 

As  FBI  EHrector  J.  Edgar  Hoover  observed, 
the  FBI  would  be  "more  than  pleased  If  It 
were  never  necessary  to  Investigate  a  single 
bombing  under  the  new  act." 

There's  really  nothing  sinister  and  menac- 
ing about  investigation  acte  of  bombing  and 
terrorism.  They've  almost  doubled  In  num- 
ber over  1969,  and  persons  Who  worry  about 
"repressive"  law  enforcement  might  better 
expand  their  energy  in  working  to  prevent 
these  crimes. 


NOTHING  TO  FEAR  FROM  FBI 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  last  yesu- 
the  Congress  passed  the  Organized  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1970  which  imposed  great 
new  responsibilities  on  the  FBI.  These 
Included  new  areas  of  combating  orga- 
nized crime  and  In  investigating  bomb- 
ings at  institutions  receiving  Federal  b&- 
sistance.  Shortly  after  this  set  was 
pEissed,  the  Congress  also  approved  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  for  the  FBI  to 
enable  that  agency  to  employ  an  addi- 
tional 1.000  special  agents  to  handle  the 
new  duties. 

A  great  amount  of  misinformation  was 
circulated  about  this  increase  of  FBI 
manpower  and  the  added  responsibilities 
with  respect  to  bombings.  It  was  alleged 
the  FBI  was  going  to  swamp  college 
campuses  around  the  coimtry  with  its 
agents  smd  take  over  the  policing  of 
student  activities.  Nothing  could  have 
been  further  from  the  truth. 

Recently  I  came  across  an  editorial  in 
the  Panama  City,  Fla.,  News  Herald 
which  speaks  clearly  to  the  charges  that 
the  FBI  was  going  to  be  used  to  curtail 
freedom  of  si>eech  on  campuses.  I  think 
it  is  important  to  make  this  editorial 
comment  a  matter  of  record  for  the  Con- 
gress and  ask  imanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude it  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec<»i>, 
as  follows: 

NOTHINO   To    Pkar   Pbom   FBI 

since  its  Inception  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  has  been  and  continues  to  be 
just  what  the  title  Implies,  an  investigative 
arm  of  law  enforcement.  It  Is  not  a  federal 
police  force.  Neither  Is  It  Judge  and  Jury  for 
alleged  criminal  actions. 

Alarmists,  however,  are  crying  again  that 
the  TBI  plans  to  "saturate"  college  campuses 
with  officers  to  curtail  liberty  and  freedom  of 
speech. 

The  whispering  campaign  against  the  PTBI 
stems  from  President  Nixon's  provision  for 
appointment  of  1,000  additional  agents  in 
the  fight  against  organized  ciUne. 

The  Organized  Crime  Control  Act  of  1970 
signed  Into  law  Oct.  1  specifically  gives  the 
FBI  the  responsibility  for  Investigating 
bombings  or  bombing  attempts  on  federal 
prc^jerty  or  any  institution  receiving  federal 
financial  assistance. 


GIFTS  OF  DAVID  LAWRENCE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  February  11  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  Includes  an  article  on  Mr. 
David  Lawrence,  by  Hank  Burchard,  a 
Washington  Post  staff  writer. 

The  article  describes  Mr.  Lawrence's 
philanthropies,  which  have  been  gener- 
ous and  of  great  benefit  to  the  people  of 
northern  Virginia. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Is  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  distinguished  journalists.  His  was 
the  first  newspaper  column  to  be  syndi- 
cated by  wire. 

He  became  president  and  editor  of 
U.S.  News  in  1933  and  since  1959  has 
been  chairman  of  the  board  and  editor 
of  UJS.  News  &  World  Report. 

More  than  300  newspapers  carry  Mr. 
Lawrence's  daily  column. 

At  the  age  of  82,  Mr.  Lawrence  con- 
tinues to  write  his  column  and  maintain 
his  interest  in  world  siffairs.  His  long 
career  is  one  of  singular  achievement. 

David  Lawrence  is  a  great  newspaper- 
man, a  great  American,  and  a  wonderful 
friend. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Washington  Post  article  "Gifts  of 
David  Lawrence"  be  included  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Qxrxs  OF  Datq)  Lawxznci 
(By  Hank  Btircbard) 
David  Lawrence  came  Into  this  world  with 
very  little  and  wants  to  go  out  of  It  ths 
same  way,  not  that  he's  in  any  hurry. 

Lawrence,  83,  dean  of  American  syndi- 
cated newspaper  columnists  (he  invented  the 
form  in  1916) ,  founder  of  his  own  nevirs  serv- 
ice and  a  flourishing  weekly  news  magazine, 
friend  and/or  chastlser  of  Presidents  from 
Taft  to  Nixon,  respected  spokesman  for  what 
might  be  called  the  Old  Right,  should  be  a 
wealthy  man. 

He  isnt.  He  has  given  most  of  It  away. 
Lawrence  sold  the  news  service,  called  the 
Bureau  of  National  Affairs,  to  Its  employees 
In  1946  and  did  the  same  with  his  maga- 
zine, UJS.  News  &  World  Report,  in  19OT,  at 
what  associates  called  bargain  prices. 

The  last  of  his  major  possessions,  the  mag- 
nificent Mlddlegate  Farm  near  Centrevllle  in 
Fairfax  County,  he  gave  to  the  people  of  the 
county  In  December,  final  title  to  pass  when 
he  does. 

The  farm  is  639.8  acres,  two-tenths  of  an 
acre  less  than  one  square  mile.  It  was  given 
without  strings,  lock,  stock  and  barrel,  in- 
cluding houses  (3),  furnishings,  mementos 
and  all — every  thing  except  the  news  tele- 
type printer  In  the  wash  house,  which  Is  the 
property  of  the  Associated  Press. 

The  rolling,  wooded  acres  are  assessed  at 
$5  million,  but  the  land  Is  actually  priceless, 
there  being  no  other  such  piece  of  private 
property  In  the  county. 

He  gave  It  the  way  he  always  does  these 
things,  the  way  he  gave  land  for  three  Cen- 
trevllle churches,  diffidently  and  at  a  dls- 
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tADo«.  H*  gav*  tha  fann  by  Mndlog  a  Dot« 
to  Uie  County  Boanl  at  SuperTUon.  AJl  Law- 
rano*  Mked  wm  th»t  Um  county  realst  ftt- 
tampts  to  buUd  any  mora  higbways  tbroucli 
wbAt  IB  to  b«  tnown  m  Stl&nor  CaoopbeU 
Hayea  Lawrence  Park  in  honor  of  bla  late 
wife,  and  tbat  the  dUapldatad  one-lane 
bridge  oyer  Bl«  Rocky  Run  be  replaced  with 
a  tiro-lane  bridge  faced  with  atone  from  the 
pre-Bevolutlonary  quarry  on  the  property. 

Lawrence  added  that  It  would  be  nice  If 
Um  County  Park  Authority  would  allow  the 
Rocky  Run  Garden  Club,  of  which  lira. 
lAwrence  waa  a  founder,  to  continue  meet- 
ing In  the  old  wheat  mill  as  It  haa  for  40 
years  or  ao.  But  he  does  not  insist  upon  it. 

There  are  those  who  use  their  philanthropy 
to  buy  a  kind  of  immortality :  to  keep  their 
nam«w  engraved  in  stone  somewhere  or  to 
make  sure  some  young  fellow  doesn't  spend 
the  fortune  in  a  way  of  which  Its  *mmM*r 
would  not  have  approved  or  to  preserve 
some  land  the  former  owner  loved. 

Not  Lawrence.  He  confesses  affection  for 
the  trees  that  cover  most  of  yuddiegste  Farm, 
but  he  doesn't  demand  their  pressrrstlon. 
He'd  like  the  mill,  one  of  the  largest  and 
oldest  In  the  county,  to  be  restored  (the 
lAwrences  have  used  it  as  a  guesthouse)  but 
doesnt  require  it. 

"The  place  will  be  theirs,"  he  s&ld.  "I  ex- 
pect they'll  take  care  of  It.  Elian  or  and  the 
children  and  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  pleas- 
ure from  It  and  I  hope  the  people  of  the 
county  will." 

Lawrence  will  talk  about  the  land,  which 
was  camped  on  and  fought  over  by  both  sides 
during  the  Civil  War  Battles  of  Bull  Run 
(First  and  Second  ManassAs),  but  dis- 
courages questions  about  himself  and  his 
philanthropy. 

"My  wife  loved  the  trees,  couldn't  stand  to 
have  one  cut  and  didn't  like  to  see  them  fall. 
She  picked  the  land  when  we  bought  It  In 
1935  (the  bulk  of  It  for  about  $16.(XX».  It 
was  In  her  name.  In  her  will  (Mrs.  Lawrence 
died  In  June.  196S)  she  said  It  was  to  be  do- 
nated to  a  benefld&ry  of  my  choice. 

"Through  the  years  the  Scouts  and  other 
groups  had  oome  to  study  nature  there,  so  I 
thought  we  should  leave  It  to  the  people  who 
live  In  Fairfax  and  their  friends." 

Actually,  Mlddlegate  Farm  Is  Lawrence's 
second  major  gift  to  Fairfax  residents.  The 
first,  and  some  would  say  the  most  Important 
one.  was  the  county  executive  form  of  govern- 
ment, which  was  adapted  by  the  voters  In 
1960  after  a  masterful  campaign  designed  and 
executed  principally  by  Lawrence. 

In  that  fight  he  took  on  and  beat  every 
powerful  political  group:  the  entrenched 
Byrd  Organization  under  the  so-called  Court- 
bouse  Crowd  beaded  by  the  late  Circuit  Judge 
Paul  E.  Brown,  and  the  cocOltlon  that  had  de- 
veloped the  reform  movement,  which  includ- 
ed the  League  of  Women  Voters,  the  Federa- 
tion of  Citizens  Association  and  the  Oood 
Oovernxnent  League.  He  also  beat  down  the 
chairman  of  the  county's  governmental  study 
commission,  of  whlcb  Lawrence  was  Tlce 
chairman. 

The  Byrd  Organization  was  trying  to  hold 
on  to  the  existing  county  board  form,  under 
which  power  was  concentrated  in  the  hands 
of  Judge  Brown,  able  and  articulate  and  arch- 
conservative. 

The  coalition.  Including  Lawrence's  chair- 
man, was  pressing  for  the  county  manat^er 
form,  under  which  all  members  of  the  ruling 
board  would  have  been  elected  at  large. 

Lawrence  cried  a  pox  on  both  their  houses 
In  this  pre-election  letter  to  The  Washing- 
ton Post: 

"The  political  power  today  In  Fairfax 
Coonty  ...  19  vested  prlcrutfUy  In  a  few  ofH- 
olals  who  are  elected  by  oounty-wlde  voting. 
They  are  the  ones  who  are  today  fighting 
change  In  Fairfax  County's  government. 

"TTielr  brothers  under  the  skin — the  poli- 
ticians who  are  lurking  behind  the  pressure 
groups  to  take  over  under  the  county  manager 
system—will  be  more  firmly  entrenched  In 


power  than  these  few  elected  officials  have 
been. . . 

"Each  voter  would  be  voting  for  six  super- 
visors luider  the  county  manager  plan.  It  is 
oonoelvable  that  the  voters  In  one  district  will 
know  enough  about  the  personal  capacity  of 
any  of  the  10  or  more  candidates  for  the 
board  from  the  other  districts — or  will  tbe 
voters  have  to  depend  upon  the  political  ma- 
chine or  a  coalition  of  pressure  groups  to 
band  them  a  slate  on  which  to  vote  '  ja'?" 

That  kind  of  rhetoric  apparently  blew  all 
his  opponents  down,  good  guys  and  bad 
buys  together,  because  the  voters  gave  their 
"Ja"  to  Lawrence's  plan  by  6  JIO  to  3.603 

Lawrence  then  headed  a  team  that  put  the 
county  executive  form  Into  effect  over  a  two- 
year  period.  The  new  government  wasn't  per- 
fect by  any  means — several  supervisors  have 
gone  to  prison  for  zoning  bribery  conspiracy — 
but  the  more  efficient  and  flexible  oounty 
executive  system  at  least  survived  the  popu- 
lation boom  that  started  In  the  1960s. 

Judge  Brown,  a  Virginia  gentleman  of  the 
old  school,  was  not  one  to  let  political  differ- 
ences interfere  with  friendships.  He  con- 
tinued to  invite  Lawrence  as  a  speaker  before 
the  Off  the  Etocord  Club,  a  group  of  Fairfax 
squires  who  met  to  discuss  political  Issues 
privately  and  informally. 

The  squires  no  longer  meet.  Most  are  dead 
or  retired.  But  David  Lawrence  marches  on, 
cranking  out  five  newspaper  columns  a  week 
as  he  has  for  66  years,  plus  the  back  page 
spot  In  the  magazine.  Whether  he's  at  his 
vacation  home  in  Sarasota.  Fla..  the  farm  or 
his  suite  at  the  Sheraton-CJarlton  Hotel,  he 
always  has  bis  news  ticker  and  a  direct  tele- 
phone line  to  his  office  at  U  S.  News. 

His  lifetime  routine  remains  unbroken,  al- 
though a  friend  said  "It's  Just  a  routine  now, 
with  Ellanor  gone.  She  was  the  center  aroimd 
whom  he  revcJved." 

Lawrence  said  It  himself  during  the  Medal 
of  P'reedom  award  ceremony  at  the  White 
House  on  April  22: 

"I  have  a  sentimental  Interest  in  the  White 
House.  I  started  writing  about  White  House 
activities  when  I  graduated  from  Princeton 
m  1910  when  Mr  Taft  was  President  ...  It 
so  happened  In  the  early  years  I  was  sitting 
in  the  White  House  lobby  when  a  beautiful 
girl  went  through  to  call  on  a  member  of  the 
secretarUl  staff.  Two  and  a  half  years  later 
she  became  my  wife.  We  were  married  for  al- 
most 61  years.  The  Lord  sent  m«  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  companions  in  the  world  and 
he  took  her  away  last  year  I  know  if  she 
coxild  have  been  here  she  would  have  ap- 
preciated this  hour  very  much,  and  I  do.  too. 

"Thank  you.  Mr.  President." 

The  President :  "I  am  sure  she  is  here  right 
now." 

Now,  he  doesn't  want  to  talk  about  her 
with  strangers.  He  shmgged  off  questions 
about  the  award  scrolls  and  plaques,  cover- 
ing two  walls  of  his  office,  which  be  has  ac- 
cumulated over  the  years.  Never  mind  the 
Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom  presented  to 
him  "and  seven  other  old  guys." 

Lawrence  is  a  very  private  man. 

And  a  busy  one.  He  steps  carefully  now. 
not  so  big  and  vigorous  as  once,  but  he  steps 
right  along,  aided  and  abetted  by  Obadlah 
WUUam  Person,  his  chauffeur  of  27  years,  who 
maneuvers  the  huge  black  Cadillac  limousine 
through  Washington  traffic  with  a  skill  and 
abandon  that  would  make  any  nut  in  a 
Volkswagen  envious.  The  Cady  does  not  have 
low-number  license  plates.  It  wouldnX  occur 
to  Lawrence  to  ask  for  them,  although  the 
President  says  Lawrence  Is  the  Journalist  he 
has  known  longest  and  best. 

Out  to  the  farm,  roaring  down  Rt.  86  to 
the  Centrevllle  exit.  Whipping  past  his  lands 
and  his  pond  and  the  Civil  War  earthworks. 
First  stop,  the  wash  bouse,  to  turn  on  the 
ticker.  Paper  Jams.  Damn  machine  wont 
work.  Never  mind. 

Lawrence  seems  to  be  in  a  hurry,  although 
be    asstiras   bis    interriewer    he's    not.   The 


old  man  touches  everything  he  psMes  in  tb* 
cottage,  everything  he  passes  In  the  mill  He 
basnt  really  lived  at  the  farm  since  Mh. 
lAwrence  died. 


RADIO    FREE    EUROPE   AND   RADIO 
LIBERTY 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  my  (Ha. 
tlngulshed  colleague  from  New  Jereey 
(Mr.  Case)  has  raised  for  scrutiny  by 
Congress  and  the  public  the  question  of 
covert  funding  by  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty.  He  has  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  authorize  public  funding  of  these 
stations.  His  statements  have  been  well 
covered  by  the  press,  and  considerable 
information  of  potential  value  to  Sena- 
tors is  contained  in  this  group  of  articles, 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  34.  1971 1 

Case   Woulo   Bas   CIA   Am  fox  Radio  Fm 

Europe 

(By  Benjamin  WeUes) 

Waskimoton,  January  33. — Senator  Clif- 
ford P.  Case.  Republican  of  New  Jersey, 
charged  today  that  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  had  spent  several  hundred  million 
dollars  over  the  last  20  years  to  keep  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  functioning. 

Mr.  Case,  a  member  of  the  Appropriation* 
and  Foreign  Relations  Committees,  said  that 
he  would  Introduce  legislation  Monday  to 
bring  Oovemment  spending  on  the  two  sta- 
tions under  the  authorization  and  ^>pro- 
prlatlons  process  of  Congress.  Representative 
Ogden  R.  Reld,  Republican  of  Westchester, 
said  today  that  he  would  Introduce  similar 
legislation  in  the  House. 

Radio  Free  Europe,  foimded  in  1960,  and 
Radio  Liberty,  formed  a  year  later,  both  have 
powerful  uansmltters  In  Munich,  West  Ger- 
many, staffed  by  several  thousand  American 
technicians  and  refugees  from  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. 

Radio  Liberty  broadcasts  only  into  the 
Soviet  Union.  Radio  Free  Europe  to  other 
Eastern  European  countries  except  Tugosls- 
via. 

Both  organizations  have  offices  in  New 
York  and  purport  to  be  privately  endowed 
with  funds  coming  exclusively  from  foimds- 
tlons,  corporations  and  the  public.  Both, 
however,  are  extremely  reticent  about  the 
details  of  their  financing. 

Senator  Case  noted  in  a  statement  that 
both  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty 
"claim  to  be  nongovernmental  organizations 
sptonsored  by  private  contributions."  How- 
ever, he  went  on,  "available  sources  indicate 
direct  C.I.A.  subsidies  pay  nearly  all  their 
costs." 

The  Senator  said  that  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  provided  the  stations  with  $30- 
mllllon  In  the  last  fiscal  year  without  for- 
mal Congressional  approval. 

DISCLOSUaXS    RESTRICTED 

Under  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency's 
operating  rules.  Its  activities — such  as  covert 
funding — are  approved  by  the  National  Se- 
curity Council.  However,  dlsclostire  to  Con- 
gress Is  limited  to  a  handful  of  senior  legis- 
lators on  watchdog  committees  of  each  bouse. 

The  Central  Intelllgenoe  Agency  and  Ra- 
dio Free  Europe  both  declined  to  comment 
today  on  Senator  Case's  statement.  Efforts 
to  elicit  comment  from  Radio  Liberty  were 
unavailing. 

Covert  CIA.  funding  of  the  two  stations 
has,  however,  been  an  open  secret  for  years, 
although    the    CJJL,    In    aooordance    with 
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•rtandlng  policy,  and  the  two  staUons  them- 
^„  ha^  consistently  refused  to  mscuss 
!Jther  their  operations  or  their  fundl^. 
^mina  returns  filed  with  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Srvlce  in  the  1969  fiscal  year,  Mr.  Case 
laid  that  the  staUons'  combined  operating 
^  that  year  totaled  $33,997336.  Of  this. 
h?«ild  Radio  Free  Europe  spent  $21,109,935 
and  Radio  Liberty  $12,887,401. 

rVKVa    SOTTQHT    BT    ADVESTlSKMXNT 

•The  bulk  of  Radio  Free  Europe's  and 
Badlo  Uberty's  budgets,  or  more  than  $30- 
mlUlon  annuaUy.  comes  from  direct  CJ-A. 
subsidies,"  Mr.  Case  charged.  "Congress  has 
never  parUclpated  in  authorlzaUon  of  funds 
to  RJE  or  RX.,  although  hundreds  of  mll- 
Uons  of  dollars  In  Oovernment  funds  have 
been  spent  during  the  last  30  years." 

Mr  Case  pointed  out  that  Radio  Free  Eu- 
rope conducted  a  yearly  campaign  lor  pub- 
lic contributions  under  the  auspices  of  the 
AdverUBlng  Council.  Between  $12-mllllon 
and  $20-miUlon  In  free  media  space  Is  do- 
nated annuaUy  to  this  campaign,  he  said, 
but  the  return  from  the  public  is  "apparently 
less  than  $100,000. " 

Furthermore,  he  said,  both  stations  at- 
Utnoted  to  raise  money  from  corporaUons 
and  foundations  but  contributions  from 
these  sources  report«Uy  pay  only  a  smaU 
part  of   the   stations'   total   budgeU. 

Senator  Case  said  that  his  proposed  leg- 
islation would  seek  to  amend  the  United 
States  InformaUon  and  Educational  Ex- 
change Act  of  1948  to  authorize  funds  for 
both  stations  In  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
next  July  1.  His  proposal  would  caU  for  an 
initial  sum  of  $30-mlUlon.  but  be  said  that 
the  sum  would  be  subject  to  change. 

BAB     ON     OTHEB     FUNDS 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Case  said,  his  pro- 
posal would  provide  that  "no  other"  United 
States  Oovernment  fimds  could  be  made 
avaUsble  to  either  station  except  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  He  also  said  that  he 
would  ask  that  Administration  officials  con- 
cerned with  overseas  information  poUcles  be 
called  to  testify  In  order  to  determine  the 
amount  needed  for  the  station's  operations. 

"I  can  understand  why  covert  funds  might 
have  been  used  for  a  year  or  two  In  an  emer- 
gency situation  when  extreme  secrecy  was 
necessary  and  when  no  other  Government 
funds  were  available,"  Mr.  Case  said. 

But,  he  went  on,  the  justification  for 
covert  funding  has  lessened  over  the  years 
as  mternatlonal  tension  has  eased,  as  the 
secrecy  surrounding  the  stations  has  "melted 
away."  and  as  more  open  means  of  funding 
could  be  developed. 

"In  other  words,"  he  said,  "the  extraordi- 
nary circumstances  that  might  have  been 
thought  to  Justify  clrc\imventlon  of  consti- 
tutional processes  and  Congressional  ap- 
proval no  longer  exist." 

JOHNSON    CBEATEO    XXX 

Mr.  Case  pointed  out  that  In  1967,  after 
there  had  been  public  disclosure  that  the 
C.IJl.  had  been  secretly  funding  the  National 
Student  Association.  President  Johnson  cre- 
ated a  committee  that  was  headed  by  Nicho- 
las de  B.  Katzenbach,  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Bute,  and  that  Included  Richard  Helms, 
head  of  the  C.I.A.,  and  John  W,  Gardner,  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare. 

He  further  noted  that  on  March  29,  1C67, 
Mr.  Johnson  publicly  accepted  the  com- 
mittee's recommendation  that  "no  Federal 
agency  shall  provide  covert  financial  assist- 
ance or  support,  direct  or  Indirect,  to  any 
of  the  nation's  educational  or  voluntary  or- 
ganizations" and  that  "no  programs  cur- 
rently would  Justify  any  exceptions  to  this 
policy." 

People  famUlar  with  the  operations  of 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Uberty  noted 
that  both  had  been  started  at  the  peak  of 
the  Cold  War  and  had  Just  "gone  rolling 
(^"  ever  since.  The  Katzenbach  comjnlttee. 


some  soiirces  said,  had  cut  off  covert  funding 
from  virtually  all  other  recipients. 

"They  solved  all  the  tough  ones,"  one 
source  said,  "but  they  were  under  such 
pressure  from  Johnson  to  get  their  report 
out  and  get  the  heat  from  Congress  and 
the  pubUc  cut  off  that  they  didn't  solve  the 
funding  of  the  stations.  They  turned  It  over 
to  another  committee." 

The  second  committee,  whose  members 
these  sources  declined  to  Identify,  worked 
over  a  year  and  then  turned  In  secret  rec- 
ommendations to  Mr.  Johnson.  However,  Mr. 
Johnson  pigeonholed  the  recommendations 
and  finally  left  the  problem  for  the  Incoming 
Nixon  Administration  to  solve,  the  sources 
said. 

I  From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Jan.  34, 1971  ] 
Public  Financing  or  Outlets   Askks;    Ra- 
dio   Free    Ettbope    Now    in    CIA    Sphsrx. 
Case  Warns 

(By  Peter  J.  Kxuiq>a) 
Washington,  January  23. — Senator  Clif- 
ford P.  Case  (R.,  N.J.)  announced  today  that 
he  will  Introduce  legislation  Monday  to  pro- 
vide for  open  congressional  financing  of  Ra- 
dio Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty. 

Mr.  Case  explained  that,  If  approved,  the 
legislation  would  remove  the  stations  from 
the  need  for  secret  funds  from  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency.  He  said  that  in  the  last 
fiscal  year,  the  CIA  provided  a  direct  subsidy 
of  $30  million  to  the  stations  which  broad- 
cast to  the  Soviet  Union  and  five  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean Communist  countries. 

Although  both  Radio  Free  Eiux)pe  and  Ra- 
dio Liberty  claim  to  be  non-governmental  or- 
ganizations sponsored  by  private  contribu- 
tions, the  senator  said  that  "available 
souroea"  Indicate  the  CIA  pays  almost  all 
their  costs. 

PRODUCES    TAX    RETURNS 

He  produced  figures  from  returns  filed  with 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  showing  that 
the  combined  operating  costs  for  the  stations 
in  fiscal  1969  was  almost  $34  mUUon  ($31,- 
109,935  for  Radio  Free  Europe  and  $12,887,- 
401  for  Radio  Liberty) . 

Though  a  national  advertising  campaign 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Advertising  Coun- 
cil uses  somewhere  between  $13  and  $30  mil- 
lion In  free  media  space  to  solicit  contribu- 
tions for  the  stations,  Mr.  Case  said,  retvims 
from  the  public  amount  to  less  than  $100,000. 

The  stations  raise  the  rest  of  their  budgets 
from  corporate  and  foundation  contribu- 
tions, be  said. 

"Congress  has  never  participated  In  au- 
thorization or  appropriations  of  funds  to  Ra- 
dio Free  Eiirope  or  Radio  Liberty,  although 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  govern- 
ment funds  have  been  spent  during  the  last 
20  years,"  Senator  Case  said. 

"I  can  understand  why  covert  funds  might 
have  been  used  for  a  year  or  two  In  an  emer- 
gency situation  when  extreme  secrecy  was 
necessary  and  when  no  other  government 
funds  were  available"  he  went  on. 

LESSENING    OF    TENSION 

But  now,  the  senator  asserted,  with  the 
lessening  of  international  tension  and  with 
the  melting  of  secrecy,  some  means  of  open 
financing  of  the  stations  should  have  been 
provided. 

"In  other  words,  the  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances that  might  have  been  thought 
to  Justify  circumvention  of  constitutional 
processes  and  congressional  approval  no  loxkg- 
er  exist,"  Senator  Case  said. 

The  senator  was  not  critical  of  the  work 
of  the  stations,  both  of  which  have  their 
main  offices  and  studios  In  Munich.  Ger- 
many. His  legislation.  In  fact,  wotild  author- 
ize $80  million  for  contlntiatlon  of  tbelr 
work.  He  simply  wants  Congress  to  super- 
vise the  spending  of  ta^ayers"  money. 

Radio  Free  Europe,  started  In  1960.  broad- 


casts to  Bulgaria.  Htingary,  Poland,  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Romania.  Radio  Liberty,  opened 
a  year  later,  concentrates  only  on  the  So- 
viet Union.  In  1956,  Radio  Free  Europe  was 
criticized  for  raising  false  hopes  of  help  for 
the  Hungarian  rebels,  einoe  then,  the  sta- 
tions have  been  less  controversial. 

Informed  congreeaional  souroea  have  no 
doubts  about  the  cloee  tie-up  between  the 
stations  and  the  government. 

A  full-time  liaison  officer  from  the  con- 
sulate in  Munich  is  assigned  to  go  over  pro- 
gram content  to  make  It  conform  to  UJB. 
government  policy,  they  point  out.  Because 
classified  as  well  as  unclaaalfled  government 
Information  Is  provided,  security  personnel 
check  out  the  stations,  the  same  sources 
report. 

Further,  they  say  U.S.  embassy  officials 
from  Eastern  Europe  get  brledlngB  at  Radio 
Free  Europe.  The  station,  in  turn,  uses  the 
ooded  communications  of  the  Munich  con- 
sulate to  keep  In  touch  with  Washington,  the 
sources  report. 

Though  their  studios  are  in  Germany,  the 
transmitters  for  the  stations  are  in  Spain, 
Portugal  and  Taiwan,  all  countries  with  spe- 
cial arrangements  with  the  United  State*, 
the  sources  report. 

THX  i»e7  panxl'b  iTNSiMaa 
In  1967,  after  discloetires  of  CIA  financing 
of  the  National  Student  Aseoclatlon,  a  presi- 
dential committee  made  up  of  John  Gard- 
ner, then  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  Richard  Helms,  CIA  director,  and 
Nicholas  de  B.  Katzenbach.  then  under  secre- 
tary of  State,  recommended  that  no  federal 
agency  should  provide  covert  funds  for  any 
of  the  nation's  "educational  or  voluntary 
organizations." 

President  Johnson  aooepted  the  commit- 
tee's recommendations.  On  March  29,  1967, 
he  ordered  all  federal  agencies  to  Implement 
them. 

Senator  Case's  bill,  similar  to  one  shortly 
to  be  Introduced  In  the  House  by  Represent- 
ative Ogden  R.  Reld  (R.,  N.Y.>,  would  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  stations  out  of  tbe  In- 
formational and  Educational  Xzchange  Aet. 
It  would  forbid  funding  by  any  other  govern- 
ment channel. 

[From  tbe  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Jan. 

25.  1971] 

CIA  AOAiN  Chabokd  Wma  Poucr  Mkodltno 

(By  Robert  P.  Hey) 

Washingtom. — Onoe  again,  charges  of  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  Influence  on  U.S. 
foreign  policy  are  reverberating  through 
Congress. 

Sen.  Clifford  P.  Case  charges  that  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  actually  are 
financed — riandestlnely — by  the  CIA,  to  the 
tune  of  more  than  $30  million  annually. 

The  New  Jersey  Republican  alleges  "sev- 
eral hundred  million  dollars  In  United  States 
Government  funds"  have  been  given  these 
stations  over  the  past  20  years  without  con- 
gressional approval  or  even  knowledge. 

In  New  York,  Bernard  Yapow,  senior  vice- 
president  of  Radio  Free  Europe,  says  his 
organization's  reaction  to  the  charges  Is :  "No 
comment." 

SUPPOBT   Stn»POSEDLT   PRIVATE 

Both  stations  beam  Information  to  Com- 
munist-controlled nations  in  Eastern  Europe. 
They  have  stoutly  maintained  tor  years  that 
they  were  financed  through  private  contri- 
butions. 

Senator  Case,  the  New  Jersey  Republican, 
thinks  it  la  high  time  all  this  was  brought 
out  into  the  open.  He  has  Introduced  legis- 
lation to  have  the  finances  of  both  stations 
provided,  openly,  through  the  same  author- 
Izatlon-and-approprlatlon  process  through 
which  Congress  controls  the  budgets  of  most 
govemmentid  agencies. 

These  changes  strengtben  one  present 
trend— the    Increasing    InsUtence    ot    Con- 
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gr«a» — pArtlciiUirly  the  S«nAt« — on  ez«rtlng 
Influeaoe  upon  Uie  (Urectlon  of  United 
States  foreign  poUcy. 

But  all  thla  alBO  ae«ms  like  a  page  out 
of  tb«  recent  pasC  In  1967  It  was  dlaclooed 
tlutt  the  CIA  was  funding  what  had  been 
presumed  to  be  an  organization  of  students 
without  govemmaat  links,  the  National  Stu- 
dent Asaociatton,  The  uproar  at  that  time 
was  thunderous  over  clandestine  govemnvent 
|>en«tratlon  of  student  organisations,  with 
all  the  Implications  of  potential  Infringe- 
mant  on  aoademlo  freedom. 

CAai.mt  Rxporr  otrorxo 

Senator  Case  now  quotes,  with  considerable 
Irony,  a  recommendation  made  by  a  presi- 
dential committee  which  Investigated  that 
CIA  funding. 

It  recommended  that  "no  federal  agency 
aball  provide  covert  financial  assistance  or 
support,  direct  or  Indirect,  to  any  of  the 
nation's  educational  or  volxuitary  organlza- 
tiona,"  and  that  "no  programs  currently 
would  Justify  any  exception  to  this  policy." 

Sources  close  to  Senator  Case  say  he  Is  not 
trying  to  cloae  down  Radio  Free  Ehirope.  but 
merely  to  bring  into  the  open  the  govern- 
ment's relationship  to  It. 

The  view  here  Is  that  the  CIA  for  30  years 
has  remained  the  financier  of  Radio  Pree 
Europe,  in  the  Case  charge,  due  to  bureau- 
cratic inertia.  "It's  the  whole  question  of 
how  does  the  government  change,"  In  the 
words  of  one  source.  No  one  here  suggests 
there  la  any  Machiavellian  plot  behind  the 
CIA  financing,  at  least,  not  at  present. 

THe  Case  bill  Is  expected  to  be  referred  to 
tlM  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committae. 
cbalred  by  Sen.  J.  Pulbrlgbt  (D)  of  Arkansas, 
where  it  is  assured  a  sympathetic  bearing. 
Saoator  Case  Is  a  member  of  that  committee. 

(Prom  the  St.  Louis  Poet-Dtspatcb. 

Jan. 34.  1971] 

Paoposzs  CIA  Cut  Ott  Raoio  Station  PtrwDa 

( By  Richard  Dudman ) 

WAaHiMCTON,  January  23. — Senator  Clif- 
ford P.  Case  (Hep.),  New  Jersey,  proposed 
Saturday  that  the  United  States  drop  the 
pretense  that  Radio  Pree  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty  are  private  entarprlsee  and  begin  fi- 
nancing them  openly. 

Although  the  two  propaganda  stations 
have  been  widely  known  to  be  operations  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  Case  be- 
came possibly  the  first  public  official  to  blurt 
out  the  truth  publicly. 

Radio  Pree  Kxirope,  beamed  to  Eastern 
ITurope.  and  Radio  Liberty,  beamed  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  operate  in  Munich,  West  Ger- 
many, ostensibly  on  private  contributions. 

But  Case  said  theee  contributions  ap- 
parently come  to  less  than  9100,000  a  year, 
with  modest  additional  amounts  from 
foundations  and  corporations,  whereas  the 
stations'  operating  expenses  for  fiscal  1969 
were  almost  934.000.000. 

He  showed  copies  of  returns  they  filed 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  report- 
ing that  operating  costs  were  931,109^)35  for 
Radio  Pree  Europe  and  913.887.401  for  Radio 
Uberty. 

ntZX  ADVIKTISINC 

Case  said  he  had  been  advised  that  be- 
tween 913,000.000  and  930.000.000  in  free 
media  spac*  was  donated  annually  to  the 
fund  ratalng  campaign  under  auspices  of  the 
Advertising  Council. 

"In  the  last  30  years  several  hundred  mll- 
Uoa  dollars  In  Unltad  Stataa  Qovammant 
funds  have  been  expanded  from,  secret  CIA 
budcets  to  pay  almost  totaUy  for  the  coats 
of  ttoeae  two  radio  stations  broadcasting  to 
Eastern  Europe,"  Case  said.  "In  the  Last 
fiscal  year  alone,  over  930.000.000  was  pro- 
vided by  CIA  as  a  direct  government  sub- 
sidy; yet  at  no  time  was  Congreaa  asked  or 
permitted  to  carry  out  Its  traditional  oon- 
•tltutlooal  role  of  approving  the  expendi- 
ture.'• 


The  Senator  said  he  would  introduce  a  bill 
Monday  amending  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of 
1948  to  authorlKe  funds  for  the  two  stations 
In  fiscal  1973.  The  bill  also  would  provide 
that  no  other  U.S.  Government  funds  may 
go  to  either  radio  station  except  under  provi- 
sions of  the  act. 


POST         ENDORSES         HUMPHREY- 
REUSS  REVENUE-SHARING  BILL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  Mon- 
day's Washington  Post  contained  a  lead 
editorial  which  addressed  Itself  to  the 
various  revenue-sharing  proposals  now 
before  the  Congress. 

I  am  gratifled  the  editorial  singled  out 
the  bill  that  Congressman  Henry  Recss 
and  I  introduced  for  laudatory  mention. 
Senator  Humphrey  and  "Congressman 
Rruss  have  put  in  a  bill  which  would 
phase  the  funds  progressively  over  a 
longer  period  of  time,  meanwhile  encour- 
aging the  adoption  or  reform  of  income 
taxes  by  the  States  and  a  whole  array 
of  measures  designed  to  bring  State  and 
local  financial  and  governmental  prac- 
tices at  least  Into  the  century  which  will 
shortly  end." 

Mr.  President,  that  is  indeed  the  thrust 
of  the  Humphrey-Reuss  bill — to  provide 
increasing  Federal  grants  to  States  and 
local  governments  to  ease  their  fiscal 
cnmch  and  as  an  inducement  to  reform 
and  streamline  their  governmental  struc- 
tures and  processes. 

Local  government  must  be  man  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  their  people.  The 
Humphrey-Reuss  bill  will  authorize  the 
funds  to  help  provide  these  services  and 
to  help  State  and  local  governments 
render  themselves  able  to  allocate  these 
funds  more  efficiently  and  economically. 
Such  reform  wiU  make  both  present  reve- 
nues and  expected  Federal  revenue  shar- 
ing go  Just  that  much  further. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Post  editorial  for  February 
8,  1971.  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  bein«  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 
Ma.   Nixon's  Mkssaos  on  Kktkvjjx  Shabimo 

There  were  not  many  siirprlses  in  the 
measace  on  revenue  sharing  the  President 
sent  to  Oongreas  on  Thursday.  Mr.  Nlxon 
addressed  himself  primarily  to  the  "general " 
(or  real)  revenue  sharing  of  96  bilUon  with 
the  states  in  the  program'a  first  year  of 
operation,  as  distinct  from  the  so-caUed 
"special  revenue  sharing"  (more  properly, 
oonsoUdated  grants)  that  has  yet  to  be 
spelled  out  and  which  la  meant  to  provide 
the  states  with  911  billion  for  broadly  de- 
fined purpoaee. 

The  general  revenue  sharing  measure  Mr. 
Nlxon  outlined  would  automatically  dispense 
en  amount  equal  to  13  per  cent  of  the  na- 
tlon'a  taxable  personal  iTwvT«r^«  to  state  and 
local  governments  for  use  ae  they  see  fit.  It 
Is  to  Include  flnaivctsl  incentives  for  the 
stataa  to  maintain  their  own  tax  efforta  and 
to  work  out  their  own  iiliailii|  arTaagements 
with  local  governments — **paaa  through" 
formulas,  as  they  are  known,  that  we  per- 
Ucularly  suited  to  the  state's  individual 
requirameDta  and  acceptable  to  a  m^vlty  of 
Ita  govemlac  bodies  (such  as  cities,  town- 
ships, counties)  representlag  a  majority  of 
lu  population.  There  ts  also  to  be  provtslon 
for  a  federal  audit  whiotk — given  the  beA  on 
racially  dlscrlminatocy  use  of  the  fun^— 
oould  prove  quite  Interesting  in  fhoee  c^ns 
where  the  funds  might  go  into  the  general 


treasury  of  a  state  or  local  government:  it 
Lb  not  inconceivable  that  with  such  a  mix- 
ture of  moneys,  the  federal  goverixment  wodd 
acquire  more  leverage  than  it  now  has  In 
eliminating  discrimination  from  state-sup- 
ported programe. 

This,  to  be  sure,  remains  in  the  realm  of 
speculation  as  does  so  much  else  related  to 
the  meaning  and  ultimate  effect  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  propoeel.  However,  "iffy"  questions  in 
this  matter  are  especially  Interesting — in. 
deed,  it  could  be  argued  that  whatever  the 
fate  of  this  particular  measure.  Mr.  Nlxoo 
has  done  the  nation  a  considerable  servioe 
by  initiating  what  could  be  a  highly  produc- 
tive debate  on  problems  that  should  have 
been  faced  long  ago  We  are  not  referring 
here  to  the  rhetoric  of  "revolution"  or  to 
Mr.  Nixon's  own  antic  borrowing  ("Powei 
to  the  People")  or  to  the  elided  logic  that 
underlies  talk  of  "giving  bctck"  to  the  states 
functions  and  responsibilities  the  federal  gov- 
ernment acquired  only  because  the  statss 
refused  to  assume  them  in  the  first  place. 
Rather,  we  have  In  mind  the  valuable  and 
overdue  focusing  of  attention  on  the  urgency 
of  devising  an  equitable  and  effective  re- 
distribution of  the  nation's  tax  revenue. 

The  argument  over  the  precise  amount  of 
money— 95  billion — to  be  shared  in  the  first 
full  year  of  the  general  program  is  a  case  in 
point.  That  sum  has  been  faulted  both  ss 
too  little  and  too  much.  But  the  dispute  is 
not  one  of  those  conventional  spUt-the- 
dlfference  affairs  In  v^lch  the  object  Is 
merely  to  reach  agreement  on  the  size  of  an 
outlay  the  federal  government  can  afford. 
Each  argument  tends  to  rest,  instead,  od  s 
particular  theory  of  the  merit  and  purpose 
of  revenue  sharing.  96  billion  Is  far  too  small 
a  sum  if  you  take  at  face  value  the  Nixon 
administration's  stated  alms.  In  fact  the 
VThite  House,  ritu&Uy  and  repeatedly  blaming 
the  nation's  social  unrest  on  the  gap  between 
promise  (or  overpromlse)  and  p>erformanee, 
has  nonetJieless  started  down  a  similar  road 
itself  In  'T^t'rtrig  large,  power-to-tbe-people 
claims  for  the  dispensation  of  an  amount 
which  U  actually  leaa  than  that  by  which 
state  and  local  budgets  Increase  annuaUy.  At 
most  these  funds  can  be  expected  to  miti- 
gate a  rise  in  local  taxes,  not  to  take  the 
place  of  such  a  rise.  And  the  prospective 
administration  measure  carries  an  instiffl- 
clency  of  funds,  incentives,  and  sanctions 
to  ensure  that  the  shared  revenue  will  not 
merely  be  of  help  in  perpetuating  a  vsrJety 
of  relationships  between  citizen  and  govern- 
ment and  among  divisions  of  government 
that  sorely  require  change  on  groimds  that 
range  from  moral  to  managerial. 

It  Is  for  this  last  reason  that  others— 
chiefly  legislators  and  political  theorlsw  who 
are  not  known  for  their  scrlmplness  with  the 
public  purse — are  claiming  that  the  95  bil- 
lion first  year  sum  Is  too  large.  It  ts  too  large, 
they  contend,  to  be  dispensed  to  such  un- 
certain effect  when  the  means  are  at  hand 
for  a  pass  at  revenue  sharing  that  would  at 
once  reach  the  people  and  the  state  and  local 
governments  in  severest  need.  This  alterna- 
tive would  be  for  the  federal  government  to 
assume  all  or  almost  all  the  costs  of  our 
national  welfare  programs — meaning  that 
share  which  state  and  local  governments  are 
now  obliged  to  pay.  Meantime — the  argument 
runs — while  the  state  and  local  governments 
and  their  taxpayers  would  gain  relief  in  the 
release  of  state  and  local  welfare  expendi- 
tures for  other  purposes,  a  more  modest  sum 
could  be  allocated  to  a  phased  general  reve- 
nue sharing  plan  that  would  be.  In  Con- 
grr-imnn  Henry  Beusss  terms,  a  "catalyst" 
not  a  "crutch." 

This  school  of  thought,  to  which  w«  are 
ourselves  Inclined  at  this  point,  holds  that 
the  automatic  allocation  ol  federally  col- 
lected revenue  to  the  states  represents  a  step 
that  wUl  not  easily  be  reversed  and  one  with 
critically  Important  long-term  Implications 
and  effects.  Prom  which  it  follows  that  It 
should  not  be  taken  looaely  or  lightly  or  in 
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return  for  nothing  In  the  way  of  Improved. 
rationalized  local  government  and  a  more 
equitable  disposition  of  services  financed 
from  public  funds.  Representative  Reuss  has 
put  m  a  bill  which  would  phase  the  funds 
progressively  over  a  longer  period  of  time, 
meanwhile  encouraging  the  adoption  or  re- 
form of  Income  taxes  by  the  states  and  a 
whole  array  of  measures  designed  to  bring 
state  and  local  financial  and  governmental 
practices  at  least  into  the  century  which  will 
shortly  end. 

Mr.  Nixon's  message  on  general  reveniie 
sharing  bore  little  evidence  that  the  admin- 
istration is  thinking  In  terms  of  this  objec- 
tive. Nor  is  It  enough  to  counter  that  such 
an  objective  flies  In  the  face  of  returning 
money  and  power  and  decision  to  the  states 
and/ or  the  jjeople:  much  of  his  program — 
that  which  he  has  pursued  for  the  past  two 
years  and  that  which  he  is  about  to  embark 
on  now  in  specific  fields — is  premised  on  a 
collection  of  federal  sanctions.  Incentives, 
directives  and  other  necessary  noslnessee  that 
run  directly  contrary  to  the  line  of  thought 
Invoked  In  support  of  his  revenue  sharing 
plan.  We  bring  this  up  not  to  sport  with  a 
policy  Inconsistency  or  to  make  a  debater's 
point,  but  merely  to  suggest  that  In  the  beat 
and  most  serious  sense  of  the  term,  a  ration- 
alization of  federal  policy  toward  the  states 
could  be  an  invaluable  outcome  of  the  legis- 
lative debate  ahead — especially  If  It  Is  re- 
flected m  the  legislative  end-product. 


AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OF  WAR  IN 
NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  BENNETIT.  Mr.  President,  few 
things  are  more  distressing  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  than  the  plight  of  those  brave 
Americans  who  are  confined  In  POW 
camps  in  Communist  North  Vietnam.  I 
am  pleased  to  lend  my  complete  support 
to  the  widespread  effort  to  bring  public 
opinion  pressure  upon  the  Hanoi  govern- 
ment to  accord  American  prisoners  their 
rights  under  the  Geneva  Convention  and 
also  to  release  them  as  part  of  an  ex- 
change program  with  the  allies. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  when  the 
Utah  State  Legislature  passed  a  concur- 
rent resolution  memorlaJlzing  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  North  Vietnam  to  take 
all  necessary  actions  to  insure  fair  and 
humane  treatment  for  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  to  insure  the  release  of 
these  prisoners  unharmed.  I  add  to  this 
resolution  my  full  support.  I  join  with  the 
legislators  of  my  State  in  calling  upon 
the  Hanoi  government  to  hear  the  pleas 
of  Americans  everywhere  that  these  men 
be  released.  I  call  upon  Hanoi  to  immedi- 
ately identify  every  American  held  In 
captivity  and  to  report  fully  his  health 
condition  and  status.  I  urge  the  Crovem- 
ment  of  North  Vietnam  to  accept  quickly 
a  prisoner  exchange  program  which  will 
allow  these  brave  Americans  to  be  re- 
united with  their  families. 

I  believe  that  regardless  of  the  varying 
vlewpointfi  held  by  Americans,  and  the 
people  of  Utah  concerning  the  war,  that 
all  support  the  basic  objectives  of  this 
compassionate  resolution.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  resolution  and  the 
covering  letter  addressed  to  Premier 
Pham  Van  Dong  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Salt  Lakx  Crrr,  Utah, 

February  5,  1971. 
Hon.  Premier  Pham  Van  Dong, 
Democratic  Republic  of  North  Vietnam, 
c/o  North  Vietnamese  Delegation,  Paris 
Peace  Talks,  Paris,  France. 
H0N0RABI.E  Prtmieb  Pham  Van  Dong:  The 
Office  of  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State  of 
Utah,  United  States  of  America,  has  been 
Instructed  by  Its  39th  Legislature  to  transmit 
to  you  copies  of  a  Resolution,  concurred  In 
by  both  houses  of  its  Legislature,  memorial- 
izing the  Democratic  Republic  of  North  Viet- 
nam to  take  all  necessary  actions  to  Insure 
fair  and  humane  treatment  for  American 
prisoners  of  war  and  to  assure  the  release  of 
American  prisoners  of  war  unharmed. 

Copies  of  this  Resolution  are  enclosed  to 
you  by  registered  mall.  Your  acknowledge- 
ment would  be  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Clyde  L.  Mtt.t.kh, 
Secretary  of  State. 

American  Prisoners  or  War  in  North 

Vietnam 
(By  Moroni  L.  Jensen  and  Dixie  Leavltt) 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  39th  legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Utah,  the  Governor 
concurring     therein,     memorializing     the 
Democratic  Republic  of  North  Vietnam  to 
take  all  necessary  actions  to  insure  fair 
and    humane    treatment    for     American 
prisoners  of  war  and  to  assure  the  release 
of  American  prisoners  of  war  unharmed 
Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State   of   Utah,   two-thirds   of   all   members 
elected  to  each  of  the  Vwo  houses  voting  in 
favor  thereof  and  the  Governor  concurring 
therein: 

Whereas,  an  unavoidable  incidence  of  the 
conflict  In  Southeast  Asia  is  the  taking  of 
prisoners  of  war; 

Whereas,  prisoners  of  war  are  entitled  to 
fair  and  htimane  treatment  as  members  of 
the  human  race; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  North  Vietnam  Is 
requested  to  take  all  necessary  actions  to 
Insure  fair  and  humane  treatment  for  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war  and  to  assure  the  re- 
lease of  American  prisoners  of  war  unharmed. 
Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  39th  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Utah  Is  concerned  about 
American  prisoners  of  war  in  the  Republic 
of  North  Vietnam  and  deslree  to  add  tlielr 
names  to  the  list  of  concerned  citizens  ask- 
ing for  the  humane  treatment  or  releaae  of 
these  prisoners. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  members 
of  the  Legislature  and  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Utah  do  hereby  affix  their  signatures 
In  support  of  this  resolution. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  State  of  Utah  shall  send 
copies  of  this  Resolution  to  the  President  of 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  North  Vietnam  in 
Hanoi. 


EXPANSION  OP  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 
WAR  DEPLORED 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  received  a  telegram  signed  by  140 
persons  in  Conway,  Ark.,  and  at  Hendrlx 
College,  which  Is  locat«l  in  Conway. 

The  signers  of  the  telegram  deplore 
the  continued  involvement  of  the  United 
States  In  Southeast  Asia,  and  particu- 
larly the  expansion  of  the  war  there. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  telegnun  and  the  names  of  the 
signers  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Conway,  Ark.,  February  4, 1971. 
Senator  J.  William  Fulbeicht, 
Washirigton,  D.C.: 

We  regret  and  deplore  the  continued  In- 
volvement of  the  United  States  In  South- 
east Asia.  Further  use  of  air  power  In  Oam- 
bodla  and  Laos  can  only  contribute  to  an 
already  Intolerable  situation.  We  urge  you 
to  do  everything  In  your  power  to  stop  the 
expansion  of  this  pointless  conflict.  We  re- 
ject the  Idea  that  engaging  the  North  Viet- 
namese on  a  larger  scale  will  allow  us  to 
reduce  our  forces  In  Indochina.  We  also 
repudiate  the  use  of  ground  troops  In  or  out 
of  unlfonn,  armed  or  unarmed,  in  Cambodia 
or  Laos. 

Please  have  this  read  Into  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

Jim  Rorle,  Max  Kruse,  Charles  Chappell, 
T.tridn.  Abney,  David  Taylor,  Mary  Gwlnn,  Ted 
Kampbell,  Herb  Rummel,  Jon  Wagner,  Joel 
Tull,  Paul  Paris,  Temple  Pay,  Garrett  Mc- 
Alnsh,  Judy  Wh'te,  Arnold  Nachman,  Russ 
Chit  wood,  Marllela  Pence,  Warren  Walker, 
Valerie  Thwing,  Robert  Shoemaker,  Fran 
Featherston,  Margtiret  Stover,  Mike  McCully. 
Jean  Rumineln. 

Mike  Carter,  Richard  Livingston,  George 
McLean,  Barbara  Creggett,  Lance  Ellis,  Dan 
Yarborough,  BUI  Brlant,  Ann  Mallory,  Phil 
Tracy,  Elizabeth  Harris,  Ken  McRae,  Jim 
Crank,  Kai  CuanU,  Bill  Hawes,  Robert  Isaacs, 
Kay  Bowie.  Morgan  Rainwater,  David  Terrell, 
Dan  Farley,  Danny  Flagg,  Jim  Major,  Valerie 
Major,  Wendy  Westerlund. 

James  Gurley,  Gary  Vllllnee,  Steve  Gibson, 
Douglas  Westerlund,  Karon  Pltcock,  Gary 
Hogan,  Mike  Wilcox,  Ralph  Doty,  Jeff  Hoy, 
Eua  Gately,  Jim  Murphy,  Gary  Barnes, 
Tommy  Porter,  James  Gibbons,  BUI  Strart, 
John  Compton,  Jim  Fowler,  Grady  Trimble, 
Ron  McDonald,  John  Heamsberger,  George 
Wlngo,  Eddie  Harris,  S«un  Murray. 

Jack  Frost,  Omar  Greene,  Bryan  Stovee, 
Frances  Nix,  Fred  Strebeck,  Lynn  McLean, 
HsLTriet  Boyd,  Cynthia  Edwards,  Herman 
Ashcraft,  Terry  GUI,  Nancy  Brawner,  Mike 
McQulre,  Lewis  LesUe,  Thomas  Elliott,  Davis 
Foster,  Gary  Cohen,  Charles  Daniel,  Warren 
Blanchard,  Guy  Couch,  Doug  Christian,  Glck 
Gallagher,  Eston  Williams,  Charles  Bush. 

Chip  Simpson,  Jeanne  Harris,  Robert  At- 
kinson, Gray  Myers,  Kathy  Walker.  Martin 
Heame,  Bob  Reaet,  Bruce  Wood,  Mark  Ray, 
Jay  Sims,  Ferris  Baker,  Tom  Yarbrough,  Rich- 
ard Lewis,  Ricky  Pearce,  Bernard  BevUl,  John 
Hargan,  Sam  Jones,  Dennis  Officer,  H.  WU- 
bourn,  Van  Goodln,  Carlos  Summers,  George 
Kelly,  Barbara  Baker,  Maralynn  Troutman, 
Mike  Shepherd. 

Downle  Talbot,  Jamea  Keheley,  Bob  Krae- 
mer,  Richard  Lancaster,  Jim  Edgar.  Sarah 
Johnston,  Angela  Wood,  Ron  Wray,  Brenda 
Stanley,  Clark  Flncher,  Thomas  Bemberg, 
Debby  McLendon,  Ned  Penney,  David  Grace, 
Lyndon  Strickland,  Charlie  Johnson,  Thelma 
Hampton,  Linda  Tooke,  Ann  Glvens. 


AN  EQUAL  VOTE  FOR  EVERY 
AMERICAN 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  worked  more  than  17  years  for  the 
abolition  of  the  electoral  college  in  favor 
of  direct  popular  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

I  am  not  alone.  Polls  show  80  percent 
of  the  American  people  support  such  a 
change.  And  so  do  a  majority  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

I  am  proud  to  add  my  name  as  a  co- 
sponsor  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1 ,  the 
constitutional  amendment  to  provide  for 
direct  popular  election  of  the  Presideit 
and  Vice  President. 
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This  amendment  would  give  each 
American  an  equal  vote — a  fundamental 
principle  of  our  democratic  process. 

A  similar  amendment  last  year  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  lop- 
sided 339-to-70  vote,  but  it  was  filibus- 
tered to  death  in  this  Chamber  although 
It  has  the  support  of  a  majority  of  Sena- 
tors. 

The  present  system  discourages  candi- 
dates from  campaigning  in  "safe"  States 
and  in  small  States.  Direct  election  would 
give  campaigns  more  of  a  national  flavor. 
Candidates  would  continue  to  go  where 
the  most  people  are.  but  the  smaller 
States  would  Likely  get  more  attention. 

Every  citizen  of  every  State  would  have 
good  reason  to  cast  a  vote.  Each  per- 
son's vote  would  count  equally. 

The  direct  election  aunendment  is  also 
carefully  written  to  strengthen  the  two- 
party  system  by  discouraging  regional  or 
splinter  party  candidates  from  either 
trying  to  throw  the  election  into  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  causing  a 
run-off  election. 

I  would  personally  prefer  to  see  a  r\in- 
off  election  if  neither  ticket  got  40  per- 
cent of  the  popular  vote,  but  I  accept  the 
alternative  suggested  by  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  iiffi'^higan  (Mr.  Qtams)  and 
the  former  Senator  from  Maryland.  Mr. 
Ty  dings. 

I  do  not  feel  a  ninoff  would  foster 
growth  of  third  parties,  nor  would  such 
an  election  be  much  of  a  problem  to  or- 
ganize nationwide  on  short  notice.  Many 
other  countries  already  are  making  effec- 
tive use  of  the  nmoff  election. 

But.  in  working  for  such  an  important 
goal  as  direct  election  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
It  is  best  not  to  undermine  our  work  by 
quibbling  over  relatively  minor  deUils. 

What  is  so  very  vital,  so  urgent,  is  the 
long  overdue  need  to  let  the  people,  not 
an  anonjrmous  group  of  electors,  elect  the 
President.  And  we  ought  to  break  down 
the  paper  curtain  of  outmoded  registra- 
tion laws  which  keep  so  many  of  our  citi- 
zens from  voting.  In  1968.  only  72  million 
out  of  a  possible  120  million  voting  age 
citizens  went  to  the  polls. 

The  19«8  presidential  election  was  de- 
cided by  half  a  milUon  votes.  It  very 
nearly  ended  up  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, where  each  State  would  have 
cast  one  vote. 

What  if  either  Mr.  Nixon  or  myself 
had  been  elected  by  the  House  and  the 
one  chosen  was  not  the  popular  vote 
winner?  Inevitably,  there  would  have 
been  charges  of  a  deal  with  backers  of 
George  Wallace.  The  loss  of  public  con- 
fidence would  have  been  staggering. 

We  ought  to  move  sihead  on  this  pro- 
posed amendment  now  while  memories 
of  the  potential  chaos  of  1968  are  still 
fresh.  If  both  Houses  of  Congress  will 
approve  electoral  reforms.  I  believe  the 
neeeasary  38  States  would  ratify  the  con- 
stitutional change. 

Such  a  change  will  require  political 
leadership — from  the  White  House  to  the 
courthouse.  We  can  afford  no  less. 

We  cannot  move  toward  the  21st  cen- 
t«ry  with  19th-cait\iry  election  laws.  Let 
us  make  this  the  year  we  saf ei?uard  our 
Nation  by  putting  the  needed  electoral 
reforms  into  the  Constitution  where  they 
belong. 


UTAH  SUCCESS :  WISDOM,  WEALTH, 
PEOPLE 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  UUh 
recently  celebrated  its  75th  anniversary 
of  statehood.  It  was  on  January  4.  1896. 
that  President  Grover  Cleveland  signed 
a  proclamation  officially  admitting  Utah 
into  the  Union  as  the  45th  State. 

Between  our  State's  humble  pioneer 
beginning — marked  by  the  epic  struggles 
of  the  early  Mormon  settlers  to  tame  a 
forbidding  desert — and  today's  diamond 
anniversary  of  statehood,  weaves  a  fas- 
cmatmg  success  story.  A  major  part  of 
this  story  is  the  economic  development  of 
Utah — a  development  made  possible  by 
human  ingenuity,  faith,  and  hard  work, 
and  the  cultivation  and  harnessing  of 
Utah's  natural  resources. 

An  article  published  in  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune  of  January  26.  1971,  chronicled 
the  significant  milestones  in  Utah's  eco- 
nomic development.  The  article,  written 
by  Mr.  Robert  H.  Woody,  draws  from  a 
speech  by  one  of  our  State's  leading 
educators  and  historians.  Dr.  Leonard 
Arrlngton,  of  Utah  State  University. 

I  am  sure  that  Dr.  Anington's  sum- 
mary as  reported  by  the  Tribune  will 
be  of  interest  to  others,  so  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

t7TAH  Srrccxsa:   WiMOou,  Wealth.  Pcoplc 
(By  Robert  H.  Woody) 

In  our  ruah.  we  axe  so  preoccupied  with 
the  preaeat.  we  take  little  cognizance  of 
the  paat. 

Who  were  the  people,  whait  were  the  eventa 
that  gave  us  the  preaent? 

Now  with  Utah  In  Ita  75th  yeax  as  a  state. 
eoooomlc  historian  Leotxard  J.  Arrlngton  has 
come  up  with  a  chronicle  of  events,  products, 
persons  and  principles  that  ga%'e  us  the  pres- 
ent. 

Hla  chronicle  hlgliUghted  the  annual 
luncheon  of  the  Utah  Manufacturers  Assn. 
luncheon  Monday  at  Hotel  Utah. 

Here.  In  brief.  Is  how  Dr.  Arrlngton.  a 
professor  of  econonUcs  at  Utah  State  Uni- 
versity, sized  it  up: 

MAJOB    tNDTTSTUAL    CTXim 

The  founding  of  the  Perpetual  flmlgrat- 
Ing  Co.  In  IMO  which  organized  the  immi- 
gration of  80,000  persons  to  Utah  in  the  next 
40  years. 

Completion  of  the  transconUnental  rail- 
road in  1809. 

Successful  production  of  beet  sugar  In 
1891 

Beginning  of  open-cut  mining  operations 
of  Utah  CX>pper  Co.  In  1900  at  Bingham,  giv- 
ing birth  to  the  single  most  productive  mine 
in  the  world. 

Start  of  steel  production  by  Oeneva  Steel 
works  in  1944. 

BstabUatunant  ot  the  missile  Industry  in 
Utah  Ui  1957. 

TH«    MATOa    PtODWCTS 

AgrlcultuT&l  specialties  which  sustained 
the  ploneen  during  the  Orst  60  years. 

Mineral  producUon.  beglnAlng  with  sliver 
and  lead,  followed  by  ooppe*.  salt,  gllsonlte, 
uranium  and  now  beryllium  and  magnesium. 

Uranium,  coal  and  petroleum. 

Weapons,  ranging  from  John  Moeee  Brown- 
ing's guns  to  the  Air  Force's  Mlnutemaii 
ICBM. 

Products  of  pleasure  and  comfort,  e.g., 
knitted  goods,  bousetrallers.  tents  and  sport- 
ing goods,  and  meet  recently,  organs. 

And  on  the  "produot"  list — ^the  graduates 


of  high  schools,  technical  schools,  coUegea 
and  universities. 

THX  raiKS  MovKBs,  raa  innovstou, 
KirnutPUNKtrss,  rr  crrsKA 

Certainly,  the  pioneer  mother.  "She  luper- 
7lsed  the  education  of  pioneer  boys  and 
men.  .  . 

Mormon  Church  leaders— Brlgham  Touog, 
"that  ever-present  director  and  govemar. 
who  liutlated  and  supported  many  important 
industries; "  Oeorge  Q.  Cannon;  Heber  J. 
Grant,  and  today.  Nathan  Bdon  Tanner." 
TIB  iNvufToaa 

John  Moses  Browning,  of  course,  the  m«ri 
who  Invented  the  repeating  rifle,  the  auto- 
matic pistol,  the  machine  gun  rifle,  and  the 
antiaircraft  gun. 

L.  L.  Nunn,  "whose  genius  and  untiring 
enargy  made  poaalhle  the  long-dlstanoe 
transmlsalon  of  electric  power." 

Phllo  Farnswortb,  holder  of  the  basic 
patents  on  television. 

Daniel  Jackllng.  "brilliant  organizer  and 
a  master  engineer  and  chemist,  whose  genius 
created  the  massive  operations  at  Bingham." 

David  Eccles  "and  his  Imaginative  and 
energetic  sons,  particularly  Marrlner  and 
Oeorge,  (of  First  Security  Corp.)  .  .  . 
(whose)  labor  has  infused  with  life  and 
profit  hundreds  of  Important  enterprises" 

Walter  Matheslus,  the  flrst  president  ot 
Oeneva  Steel.  "Certainly  one  of  the  most 
kindly,  most  reasonable,  most  cultured,  most 
competent  and  most  reqxotful  of  all  our 
Industrial  leaders." 

Community  cooperation  In  the  establlab- 
ment  of  local  enterprises. 

OSKAT  PSII4CIPLXS 

Community  support  of  gifted  Individuals 
capable  of  creating  new  products  and  indus- 
tries. 

Cooperation  of  church  and  private  capi- 
tal— "They  have  provided  the  residents  with 
a  kind  of  spontaneous  combustion  which  has 
b«en  moblllaed  by  effective  entrepreneurs  for 
the  support  of  desirable  enterprise  " 

Cooperation  of  science  and  private  capital 
In  the  development  of  an  industry. 

Cooperation  of  government  and  private 
capital  for  defense  and  development. 

Emergence  of  Utah  as  a  major  reghKial 
manufacturing  and  dlsrtrlbutlon  center. 

And,  now  what  of  present  and  future? 

The  establishment  of  research  centers  »t 
Provo,  Salt  Lake  City  and  Logan!  The  stone 
age.  Iron  age.  bronze  age.  the  invention  of 
the  longbow,  gunpowder  and  atomic  fission 
and  fusion  were  the  consequence  of  Intel- 
lectual invention.  "But  the  lesson  is  clear 
.  ,  ,  that  wisdom  Is  Important  as  well  U 
wealth  and  strength," 


MANAGING  THE  MACHINE  SOCIETY 

Mr  METCALF,  Mr.  President,  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970, 
Public  Law  91-510,  is  in  part  an  attempt 
to  provide  the  Congress  with  the  infor- 
mation we  need,  in  the  form  and  at 
the  time  we  need  it.  to  make  decisions  In 
the  public  interest. 

The  act  expanded  the  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress Into  the  Congressional  Research 
Service,  charged  in  part  with: 

Rendering  to  Congress  the  most  effective 
and  efficient  service  and  responding  most 
expeditiously,  effectively,  and  efllclenlly  to 
the  speeUl  needs  of  Congre^. 

ImpUclt  in  this  charge  is  the  use  of 
tools — among  them  the  computer — upon 
which  business  and  executive  depart- 
ments are  relying  increasingly  to  their 
advantage. 

There  were  a  number  of  developments 
in  this  area  during  the  91st  Congress. 
Some  were  Included  with  my  remarks 
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in  the  Record  of  June  11.  1970.  under 
the  title  "The  Computer  Age  is  DawTiing 
on  Capitol  HiU" 

The  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, acting  upon  the  recommenda- 
tions of  its  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Electrical  and  Mechanical  Offlce  Equip- 
ment, awarded  M50.000  in  contracts  to 
eight  companies  for  the  continuing  study 
of  the  inlormation  and  analysis  needs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  emphasis  in  these  contracts  was 
upon  translating  the  needs  of  the  mem- 
bers and  committees  into  concepts  for 
lervlces  and  a  plan  for  the  design,  con- 
struction and  operation  of  a  system  to 
provide  these  services.  The  eight  com- 
panies were  the  Stanford  Research  Insti- 
tute, the  MITRE  Corp.,  Computer  Science 
Corp..  System  Development  Corp..  EDP 
Technology,  Inc.,  General  Computing 
Corp..  Intech  Corp..  and  Systems  Con- 
sultants, Inc.  The  Special  Subcommit- 
tee's Working  Group  on  Automatic  Data 
Processing  has  prepared  two  reports 
which  include  information  on  existing 
computer  resources  available  to  Con- 
gress and  a  discussion  of  the  specific 
needs  of  Congress.  Another  report  will 
be  forthcoming  in  the  near  future. 

Last  August,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  following  a 
stoff  study  of  automatic  data  processing 
in  connection  with  legislative  operations, 
esUbllshed  a  Subcommittee  on  Comput- 
ers Services. 

Also  this  past  year  legislators  and  their 
staff  members  sat  down  with  information 
and  management  specialists  to  talk  over 
this  problem  of  mutual  concern.  The 
proceedings  of  this  meeting  in  May  have 
been  published  in  the  AFIPS-ACM— 
American  Federation  of  Information 
Processing  Societies — Association  for 
Computing  Machinery — booklet  entitled 
"Information  Systems :  Current  Develop- 
ments and  F\iture  Expansions."  The 
summation  Ulk,  entitled  Managing  The 
Machine  Society,"  was  given  by  Mr.  Rob- 
ert L.  Chartrand,  for  the  past  5  years 
adviser  to  the  Congress  on  systems  tech- 
nology and  its  application.  Because  of 
the  general  interest  in  this  subject,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  summation 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summa- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

Managing  the  Machine  Society 
(By  Robert  L.  Chartrand) 
Thomas  Jefferson:  "I  know  no  safe  deposi- 
tory of  the  ultimate  powers  of  society  but  the 
people  themselves,  and  if  we  think  them  not 
enlightened  enough  to  exercise  their  con- 
trol with  a  wholesome  discretion,  the  remedy 
Is  not  to  take  It  away  from  them,  but  to  In- 
form their  discretion." 

In  the  span  of  nearly  two  centuries  since 
these  United  States  became  a  nation,  those 
responsible  for  governing  have  been  especial- 
ly sensitive  to  the  role  of  the  people  In  that 
government.  Within  the  democratic  process 
there  Is  a  continuing — and  Imperative — need 
for  communication  between  the  leadership 
and  the  electorate.  A  credibUlty  gap  may  be 
caused  by  a  number  of  things,  but  foremost 
among  these  Is  the  quality  of  Information 
provided  the  citizenry.  The  flow  of  Informa- 
tion between  all  sectors  of  society  not  only 
must  be  sustained,  but  enhanced.  If  our 
civilization  Is  to  confront  successfully  th» 
pressures  and  problems  of  our  times. 
A  very  real  need  was  perceived  which  led 


to  the  convening  of  this  special  seminar,  with 
Its  emphasis  on  the  potential  of  Information 
technology  for  the  legislative  process.  While 
some  thought  has  been  given  to  the  need  for 
reshaping  the  Congress  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  future — as  In  the  report  of 
The  Commission  on  the  Year  2000  and  cer- 
tain aspects  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970 — ^the  particular  problem  of  information 
exchange  and  utilization  has  only  begun  to  be 
explored.  Perhaps  the  selection  of  the  famous 
Senate  Caucus  Room  as  the  site  for  a  collo- 
quy between  key  legislative  personnel  and 
the  foremost  spokesmen  of  the  new  tech- 
nology Is  more  than  fortuitous.  It  would 
seem  that  this  meeting  in  these  surroundings 
symbolizes  the  rapport  which  must  be 
achieved  between  two  disparate  disciplinary 
groups.  And  without  overstatement,  this 
rappwrt  can  in  the  long  term  affect  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Congress. 

If  one  were  to  characterize  the  chief  dUem- 
ma  facing  our  national  leadership — ^the  man- 
agers. If  you  will — today.  It  could  be  ex- 
pressed In  terms  of  "time  for  decision-mak- 
ing" and  "selection  of  Information"  The 
problem  Is  essentially  the  same  for  the  Pres- 
ident, a  Congresanaan,  a  governor,  or  the 
mayor  ol  a  large  city.  Existing  Information 
systems  are  outmoded.  Innovations  which 
might  provide  better  filters  and  more  timely, 
accurate,  relevant  Information  are  depre- 
cated through  misunderstanding  or  fear  of 
change.  Yet  these  changes  must  come,  and 
they  will  occur  In  an  environment  where 
change  has  become  a  way  of  life. 

The  two-fold  emphasis  of  this  seminar — 
through  an  examination  of  current  develop- 
ments In  Information  systems  and  the  rami- 
fications of  future  expansion  of  capabUl- 
tles — Is  designed  to  indicate  the  technical 
feasibility  and  political  reahtles  of  employ- 
ing Information  technology.  In  addition,  the 
Importance  of  man  maintaining  mastery  over 
his  own  creations  deserves  serious  considera- 
tion. Such  control  can  be  achieved  only 
through  a  coordinated  effort  by  government, 
the  Industrial  and  academic  researchers  and 
developers,  and  the  critical  user  community. 
Robert  W.  King  was  quite  accurate  In  his 
treatise  on  "Technology  and  Social  Prog- 
ress" when  he  noted  that: 

"As  mankind  amalgaonates  Itself  more  and 
more  Into  a  machine  society.  It  will  be  the 
human  elements  who  will  make  the  essen- 
tial accommodations  and  adjustments." 

It  Is  In  the  spirit  of  preparing  ourselves, 
both  legislators  and  technologists,  that  this 
discussion  opportunity  has   been  organized. 

sciENTinc  management  in  am  age  or 

ANXIETY 

The  Impact  of  technological  Innovation 
has  been  severe  and  the  tradeoffs  between 
benefits  and  deleterious  effects  doubtless  will 
be  debated  for  years  to  come.  Some  call  this 
the  "Age  of  Anxiety,"  and  cite  the  concern 
felt  by  the  populace  as  it  witnesses  unprec- 
edented changes  In  traditional  institutions, 
laws,  and  mores. 

Our  clvUlzatlou  does  face  proUems  of  encM-- 
moufi  aoope  and  complexity.  Some  are  In  araas 
where  our  expertise  and  technological  might 
can  be  applied  with  readily  recognisable 
results,  as  in  aerospace  and  military  en- 
deavors. In  a  number  of  other,  equally  crit- 
ical, areas  the  benefits  are  less  sure,  and  the 
adaptation  of  computer-oriented  procedures 
and  devices  more  difficult.  Governmental  offi- 
cials at  all  levels  are  striving  to  provide  the 
leadership  which  we  must  have  If  order  Is  to 
come  out  of  the  confusion  which  Is  rampant 
In  many  areas  today.  The  crux  of  the  chal- 
lenge Lb  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Technology.  Automation,  and 
Economic  Progress : 

"Our  problem  Is  to  marshall  the  needed 
teohnolo^es,  some  of  which  are  known  and 
some  not  yet  known.  If  we  are  to  clean  up 
our  environment,  enhance  human  person- 
ality, enrich  leisure  time,  make  work  hu- 
manly creative,  and  restore  our  natural  re- 
sources, we  shall  need  Inventiveness  In  the 


democratic  decision  making  proceea  aa  well 
as  In  the  needed  technologies." 

During  this  seminar,  we  have  explored  the 
effects  of  the  systems  appzoach  In  general 
and  computer  technology  in  particular  on 
the  values  of  our  civilization.  Bspecl&l  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  application  of  auto- 
matic data  processing  to  the  social  sciences. 
Man's  creative  genius  has  allowed  him  to 
develop  machines  which  must  be  understood 
and  controlled.  An  entire  nation  must  be 
oriented  to  a  new  way  of  life,  and  educated 
In  the  social,  political,  and  economic  changes 
wrought  by  these  innovations.  No  one  can 
escape  the  Intrusion  of  "the  machine,"  for 
even  the  most  simple  function  now  seems  to 
be  linked  irretrievably  to  communications 
networks  and  computer  data  banks.  As  the 
number  of  computers  in  this  coiintry  nears 
the  100,000  mark,  the  swirls  and  eddies  of 
their  tidal  wave  are  felt  In  the  far  reaches 
of  our  countoy. 

The  array  of  social  and  community  prob- 
lems which  must  be  faced  during  the  1970 
decade  is  sure  to  tax  our  every  skill  and 
resource.  Air  and  water  pollution,  transporta- 
tion, housing,  health  and  welfare  services, 
education,  law  enforcement — a  formidable 
set  of  problems  for  "management"  to  deal 
with,  and  overcome.  But  we  do  have  proven 
tools  and  techniques  with  which  to  solve 
these  dilemmas.  How  we  organize  to  meet 
this  challenge,  and  how  well  we  plan  may 
decide  whether  our  efforts  result  in  success 
or  faUure.  Management  must  analyze  the 
overall  situation  in  terms  of  established  goals 
and  then  decide  upon  a  covuse  of  action. 
This  Is  often  referred  to  as  "management 
analysis,"  and  the  focus  In  our  time,  and  at 
this  seminar,  is  on  scientific  management 
analysis. 

Many  attending  this  session  are  well  aware 
that  scientific  management  analysis  Is  not  a 
new  thing.  One  can  go  back  several  decades, 
both  In  government  and  in  the  Industrial 
realm,  to  find  the  origins  of  such  activity 
In  the  United  States.  The  pioneering  efforts 
of  Frederick  W.  Taylor,  commencing  with  his 
famous  time  studies,  and  the  Ollbreths  con- 
centrated on  Improving  production  in  fac- 
tories. It  was  not  long,  however,  until  the 
principles  of  scientific  management  were 
being  adc^ted  by  those  responsible  for  gov- 
ernment operations.  The  problems  of  govern- 
ment management  were  recognized  both  at 
the  Federal  and  State  levels  prior  to  World 
War  I.  and  the  City  of  New  York  led  the 
way  at  the  municipal  level.  In  1916  the 
Federal  Government  established  the  Insti- 
tute for  Government  Research,  which  was 
combined  in  1928  with  the  Carnegie  Institute 
of  Economics  and  the  Brookings  School  of 
Economics  to  become  the  present  Brookings 
Institution. 

President  WUliam  Howard  Taft  was  chief 
executive  when  the  Committee  on  Efficiency 
and  Economy  was  created  in  1910.  At  about 
the  same  time,  the  "city  management  move- 
ment" got  underway,  led  by  Richard  S. 
Childs.  State  reorganization  proposals  were 
prepared  In  several  regions  of  the  nation, 
with  Illinois  being  the  first  to  approve  such 
a  move  In  1927.  The  President's  Committee 
on  Administrative  Management  was  formed 
m  1937.  giving  Impetus  to  a  new.  exciting, 
and  generally  better  acceptted  approach  to 
handling  certain  management  functions. 
The  two  Hoover  Commissions  (in  1949  and 
1966)  carried  many  of  the  recommendations 
forward, 

THE    ADVENT    OT    FLANNING-PBOCRAMMIMG- 
BtTDGETINO 

These  happenings  provided  a  b€u;kdrop  for 
the  development  and  acceptance  of  what 
came  to  be  called  the  "Plannlng-Program- 
mlng-Budgetlng  System"  or  simply  "PPBS" 
during  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  admin- 
istrations. The  management  philosophy  of 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara  Is 
reflected  in  his  explanation  of  the  strategy 
which  he  helped  conceive  and  followed: 

"I  see  my  position  here  as  being  that  of  a 
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leadar,  not  %  judge.  Fm  b«re  to  originate  and 
stlmulAt«  new  ideas  and  programa.  not  Just 
to  referee  arguments  and  harmonize  new 
Interests.  Using  deliberative  analysts  to  force 
alternative  programs  to  the  surface,  and  then 
tr.«.>ing  explicit  choices  among  them  Is 
fundamental." 

The  Department  of  Defense  became  the 
test  bed  for  oaanj  analytical  techniques  and 
procedures.  The  orientation  and  education  of 
those  charged  with  research  and  develop- 
ment, as  well  as  those  responsible  for  on- 
going programs  and  projects,  were  performed 
wtth  a  concomitant  emphasis  on  measuring 
tb«  Impact  of  the  new  approach  on  manage- 
ment at  all  levels.  The  Importance  of  ITBS. 
which  was  expanded  to  virtually  all  Federal 
executive  departments  and  agencies  In  190A. 
soon  became  apparent  to  State  and  local 
government  leadership  looking  for  better 
ways  of  "'»"*g<"g  an  increasingly  complex 
political  organism.  While  some  of  the  notions 
embodied  In  PPBS  were  not  new.  It  became  a 
rallying  cry.  something  the  top  level  man- 
ager, the  budgeteer,  and  the  project  Imple- 
menter  could  Identify  with.  The  four  major 
characteristics  of  this  methodology  merit  re- 
statement In  the  light  of  congressional  Inter- 
est In  the  exchange  of  essential  fiscal  and 
program  data  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches: 

1.  PPBS  identifies  basic  governmental  ob- 
jectives and  without  regard  to  organization, 
relates  all  programs  to  these  objectives: 

2.  The  Implications  of  given  programa  in 
the  future  are  delineated  in  detail; 

3.  Cost  considerations  are  set  forth;  and 

4.  A  methodical  examination  of  alterna- 
tives ts  executed,  including  each  one's  pro- 
jected cost,  results,  and  relationship  to  the 
stated  objectives. 

With  the  extension  of  PPBS  to  most  Fed- 
eral agencies,  the  Congress  has  had  to  assess 
Its  Impact  on  the  authorlzatlon-approprla- 
tlona  actlvltiee  of  Its  committeee.  The  transi- 
tion of  handling  budget  request  Informa- 
tion within  the  Congress  was  bound  to  be 
gradual.  Also,  the  persons  responsible  within 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  structuring  and 
presenting  the  fiscal  planning  data  recog- 
nized that — In  the  words  of  William  Capron. 
former  Assistant  Director— 'for  the  execution 
of  the  budget — we  needed  an  input-orlented. 
organlzatlon-unlt-ortented  budiget  for  ad- 
ministration." 

Several  committee  elements,  both  In  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
have  held  hearings  and  engaged  In  further 
staff  study  to  determine  If  traditional  meth- 
ods of  budget  preparation,  submission,  and 
review  shoiold  or  could  be  altered.  The  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  through  Its  Subcom- 
mittee on  Economy  In  Government,  follow- 
ing hearings  in  1967,  prepared  two  compila- 
tions of  papers  on  the  role  of  PPBS  The  first. 
Issued  early  In  1969.  was  entitled  "Intiova- 
tlona  In  Planning.  Programming,  and  Budg- 
eting In  State  and  Local  Oovernmenta'  and 
provided  a  useful  insight  Into  PPB  at  the 
sub-Federal  level  through  a  series  of  illustra- 
tive case  studies.  Later  In  the  same  year. 
"The  Analysis  and  Evaluation  of  Public  Ex- 
penditures: the  PPB  Systems"  was  issued  by 
the  Subcommittee.  Senator  William  E  Prox- 
mlre.  the  chairman,  set  the  tone  f or_  the 
three-volume  series  in  an  instructive  Fore- 
word called  "PPB.  the  Agencies  and  the  Con- 
gress." which  was  followed  by  commentary  of 
more  than  50  specialists  and  experts  knowl- 
edgeable about  government  spending  policies 
and  practices. 

The  role  of  management  science  in  a  tech- 
nological society  also  has  been  scrutinised 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  National  Security 
and  International  Operations  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations.  Un- 
der the  leadership  of  Senator  Henry  M.  Jack- 
son, the  Subcommittee  conducted  hearings 
during  the  1967-1909  period  with  an  em- 
phasis on  a  "frank  stock-taking  of  the  bene- 
fits and  costs  of  the  plannlng-programmlng- 
budgetlng  system."  The  testimony — includ- 
ing flttttementa  by  Charles  L.  SchultK,  then 


Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and 
Comptroller  General  Elmer  B.  Staats — and 
subsequent  dialogue  allowed  a  nuire  mean- 
ingful assessment  of  PPBS  policy,  manage- 
ment practices,  personnel  selection  and  per- 
formance, program  evaluation  procedures, 
and  Individual  department  and  agency  ex- 
perience. Starting  in  1967.  the  Subcommittee 
has  Issued  a  series  of  committee  prints,  de- 
signed to  present  various  facets  of  PPBS: 
these  have  Included  volumes  on  "Uses  and 
Abuses  of  Analysis."  "Program  Budgeting  In 
Foreign  Affairs:  Some  Reflections."  and  "Res- 
cuing Policy  Analysis  from  PPBS." 

Yet  another  congressional  element  con- 
cerned with  the  need  for  more  rational  man- 
agement of  our  govemnaent  and  society  was 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  the  Utilization 
erf  Scientific  Manpower  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  Senator 
Gaylord  Nelson,  the  Subcommittee  chairman, 
carried  out  a  series  of  hearings  during  1966- 
1967  which  stressed  acquiring  factual  data 
and  expert  opinion  on  the  utility  of  using 
systems  analysis  and  computer  technology 
in  coping  with  non-defense,  non-spfice 
societal  problems.  The  transfer  of  aerospace 
technology  to  the  dvll  sector  was  examined 
through  testimony  on  the  efficacy  of  PPBS, 
problem-oriented  experience,  and  the  devel- 
opments In  better  management  at  all  levels 
of  government.  A  study  then  was  prepcu^ed  at 
the  direction  of  the  Subcommittee  by  the 
Science  Policy  Research  Division  of  the  Leg- 
islative Reference  Service  (Library  of  Con- 
gress). Entitled  "Systems  Technology  Ap- 
plied to  Social  and  Community  Problems." 
this  volume  preeents  a  full  treatment  of  the 
Issues  Involved  In  Federal -State-local  use  of 
systems  tools  and  techniques  (Including 
PPBS)  In  dealing  with  such  problems  as  en- 
vironmental pollution,  transportation  plan- 
ning, housing  redevelopment,  and  law  en- 
forcement and  administration  of  Justice  The 
vtklue  in  this  report,  already  viewed  as  a 
standard  reference  work,  resides  In  Its  thor- 
ough review  of  legislative  and  executive  ef- 
forts to  utilize  advanced  management  and 
program  technology,  current  Information — 
derived  from  questionnaires  In  1966  and 
1968 — from  State  and  local  governments  on 
use  of  systems  analysis  and  automatic  data 
processing,  and  a  wide  range  of  actual  ex- 
amples of  the  employment  ot  Innovative 
technology  In  specific  problem  areas. 

The  management  of  our  nuichlne  society, 
then,  might  be  viewed  from  several  aides  of 
a  prtsm.  First,  better  advance  planning  In  a 
society  of  this  complexity  has  become  an 
absolute  prerequisite.  Second,  on-going  mon- 
itoring of  programs  In  existence  must  be 
Improved.  In  this  area,  a  number  of  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  has  called  for  the 
creation  of  an  "Office  ot  Program  Analysis 
and  Evaluation"  capable  of  applying  analyti- 
cal techniques  to  the  performance  of  all 
Federal  program  activity  Third,  a  measured 
hindsight  evaluation  of  major  programs  In 
the  light  of  stated  national  goals  and  depart- 
mental objectives  Is  needed. 

RATIONAI.   MANAGXMXlfT:    THIMCS  TO  RXMXMBSX 


>ly  pointing  out  the  various  optimum 
arrangements  for  managing  a  conglomerate 
nation  does  not  answer  all  of  the  questions 
which  must  be  considered.  At  present,  many 
top  level  persons  are  debating  the  Instru- 
mentality which  must  be  assigned  these 
tasks,  or  perhaps  established  specifically  to 
undertake  such  an  effort  The  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  No  a.  prepwed  dxirlng  the  preeent 
administration,  prorldee  for  certain  modlfl- 
catlona  to  and  expaneloo  (in  selected  areas) 
of  the  newly  named  Oflloe  ot  Management 
and  Budget.  Regardleas  of  whlcb  governmen- 
tal entity  ends  up  as  the  capstone  In  the 
plannlng-managlng-asseeslng  hlerarch.  cer- 
tain hard  questions  still  must  be  considered: 

Where  shall  the  success,  progress,  or  fail- 
ure of  a  program  or  project  be  determined, 
and  by  what  criteria? 

What  new  or  remodeled  management  prac- 


tices can  be  Instituted  and  made  functional 
in  order  to  achieve  both  larger  national  goals 
and  more  limited,  problem-oriented  agency 
objectives? 

Are  the  necessary  criteria  for  systems  de- 
velopment and  management  to  be  the  result 
solely  of  In-house  thinking,  or  made  with 
external  consultant  Involvement? 

As  our  Nation  has  become  more  and  more 
complex,  the  need  for  cohesion  and  regula- 
tion in  management  has  grown  apace.  Wltli 
numerous  activities  cutting  across  agency 
lines,  and  yet  others  affecting  government  at 
all  levels,  a  requirement  for  certain  inviola- 
ble guidelines  by  which  all  Involved  elements 
must  operate  has  arisen.  Man's  mastery  of 
his  environment  Is  contingent  upon  such 
guidelines  and  the  associated  management 
dicta,  and  the  measure  of  control  will  be 
Increasingly  vulnerable  to  mischance  in  the 
decades  to  come.  Inasmuch  as  this  seminar 
has  been  designed  to  Involve  congressional 
participants,  whose  concern  for  the  effective 
functioning  of  our  government  Is  of  long 
standing,  the  Iteration  of  the  key  steps  In 
outlining,  developing  In  detail,  testing,  and 
finally  Implementing  a  given  program  can  be 
useful  In  establishing  a  set  of  norms  for  fu- 
ture discussion.  The  enumeration  of  these 
steps  Is  presented  within  the  context  of  ths 
role  which  Information  technology  can  and 
must  play  In  decision-making — ergo,  man- 
agement— at  the  national  level. 

1.  Preparation  of  the  basic  mission  state- 
ment. In  conformance  with  overall  Federal 
responsibilities  In  the  subject  area. 

2.  Establishment  of  criteria  for  determina- 
tion of  departmental  and  sub-departmental 
long-range  goals  and  short-range  program 
objectives. 

3.  Delineation  of  lang-range  goals  in  terms 
of  management  responsibility,  plannlng-pro- 
grammlng-budgeting  functions,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  for  the  ultimate  Imple- 
menters  a    framework  of  reference. 

4.  Identification  of  short-range  program 
objectives  for  purposes  of  performance-oost 
analysis,  inter- program  comparison,  resource 
allocation,  and  management  assessment  of 
longer-range  impact. 

5.  Presentation  of  alternatives  for  each  pro- 
gram. Including  quantitative  and  qualitative 
descriptions,  all  necessary  summary,  sta- 
tistical and  Interpretative  data,  and  projec- 
tions (on  a  multiple-year  basis)  of  program 
results  In  narraUve  and  graphic  form  for  ex- 
amination and  option  selection  by  man- 
agement. 

6.  Establishment,  and  check-out,  of  man- 
agement control  mechanisms,  including 
man-machine  arrangements,  at  all  levels  of 
governmental  operation  where  program  per- 
formance Is  directed  and /or  monitored. 

7.  Comparison  and  measurement,  within  a 
circumscribed  Ume-actlvlty  franjewoTk,  of 
progress  or  Ito  lack  In  terms  of  both  long- 
range  goals  and  program  objectives, 

8.  Evaluation  of  mission  fulfillment  by  top 
level  management,  carried  out  within  a  con- 
text of  changing  national  needs  and  commit- 
ments, and  evaluations  or  related  missions. 

The  Intrusion  of  computer  technology  in 
the  handling  of  the  various  data  required  to 
carrj-  out  all  of  the  above  functions  has  been 
a  cause  for  public  debate  and  private  Intro- 
spection m  recent  years.  Many  persons  feel 
that  as  the  use  of  electronics  In  communi- 
cating and  processing  data  becomes  more 
widespread,  there  Is  a  danger  that  man- 
agement will  seek  to  capitalize  upon  Its 
capacious  memory,  manlpiilatlve  ability,  ard 
fantastic  processing  speed  and  In  so  doing, 
delimit  the  type  of  Information  which  then  U 
used  In  making  critical  decisions  Dr  Donald 
Michael,  a  perceptive  observer  of  our  chang- 
ing society  and  the  role  of  technology  cau- 
tions his  fellow  man  regarding  the  tendency 
to  "select  out"  certain  essential  informaUon : 

"Already  planners  and  administrators  are 
tending  to  place  undue  emphasis  on— that 
18,  coming  to  value  most — those  aspects  of 
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reality  which  the  computer  can  deal  with 
just  because  the  computer  can  do  so.  The 
individual— the  point  off  the  curve — be- 
comes an  an.ioyance  " 

SSCUIUTT     AND     PalVACT     OF     INFORMATION 

Another  area  of  critical  concern  to  those 
responsible  for  managing  the  massive  ma- 
chinery of  our  society  relates  to  protecting 
the  privacy  of  the  Individual  and  the  cor- 
porate entity.  The  trend  today  is  to  gather 
vast  amounts  of  Information  so  that  certain 
functions  may  be  expedited.  In  government, 
the  handling  of  social  security,  census,  and 
economic  data  requires  huge  Information 
processing  establishments.  In  the  private 
realm,  hundreds  of  applications  now  Involve 
ADP,  including  such  large  volume  areas  as 
payroll,  credit  checks,  insurance,  and  Indus- 
trial Inventory  control.  The  need  for — and 
control  of— these  data  are  commencing  to 
receive,  deservedly,  a  great  deal  of  attention. 
Some  critics  of  large  scale  data  collection 
and  computer  manipulation  speak  In  terms 
of  the  OrwelUan  1984  controlled  state.  Others 
can  accept  the  necessity  of  acquiring  data 
necessary  for  managing,  through  Improved 
planning,  our  society,  but  believe  that  the 
present  approach  to  the  problem  Is  not  well 
thought  out,  and  should  receive  cognizance 
at  the  highest  level  of  government.  Many 
hard  questions  have  been  put  to  those  de- 
signing the  census  data  collection  forms, 
and  a  second  wave  of  concern  now  Is  evident 
as  summary  data  is  being  made  available  for 
sale  by  franchlsed  disseminators. 

Where  do  we  draw  the  line  on  what  Is 
demanded  of  the  private  citizen,  or  the  cor- 
poration? Should  not  the  Individual  be  able 
to  refuse  to  answer  certain  questions  about 
his  past,  and  do  so  without  penalty  or  cen- 
sure? In  some  Instances,  today.  Information 
collected  from  citizens  for  one  purpose  Is 
then  vended  to  others  for  completely  differ- 
ent purposes.  The  buUt-ln  protection  inher- 
ent In  the  decentralized,  paper-oriented  files 
of  the  past  now  Is  being  obliterated  by  the 
capacities  and  capabilities  of  computer- 
supported  information  systems.  The  ele- 
ments of  our  society  are  entitled  to  privacy, 
and  the  Integrity  of  any  files  containing  in- 
formation on  their  past  activities  or  present 
status  deserve  the  utmost  protection. 

It  is  not  enough  simply  to  indulge  In  fatu- 
ous generalities  about  protecting  the  privacy 
of  the  citizen.  There  are  Identifiable  forms 
of  safeguards  which  can  do  much  to  guaran- 
tee personal  and  corporate  privacy.  In  a 
study  prepared  for  the  Congress — entitled 
"The  Federal  Data  Center :  Proposals  and  Re- 
actions"— several  such  safeguards  are  noted: 

1.  Legislative  and  administrative  regula- 
tions, already  In  effect  In  some  agencies, 
could  be  augmented  and  strengthened. 

2.  Establishment  of  uniform,  multi-agency 
criteria  controlling  "need  to  know"  both  for 
government  and  other  data  users. 

3.  More  explicit  explanation  of  the  scope 
and  nature  of  the  data  available,  thus  re- 
ducing the  number  of  unnecessary  or  Illogi- 
cal requests  by  users. 

4.  Creation  and  uniform  use  of  classifica- 
tion and  coding  systems,  to  Include  the  as- 
signment of  unique  accession  codes  and  in- 
dicators to  privileged  data  elements. 

5  E:stablishment  of  an  expert  in-house 
group  for  receiving,  transcribing,  and  refin- 
ing the  request  for  Information  from  the  sys- 
tem according  to  the  needs  of  the  users  and 
existing  regulations. 

6.  Employment  of  "a  number  of  servicing 
procedures  based  upon  computer  technology 
that  can  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  user  In  most 
cases  without  violating  disclosure  regula- 
tions. 

7.  In  some  Instances,  data  reduction  by 
design  can  be  performed  thus  transforming 
abertute  figures  to  percentages,  Increments 
to  gross  and  vice  versa. 

8.  Anonymous  sampling,  with  the  removal 
of  Identifying  data  elements  already  has  been 
used;  here  again  the  need  for  a  uniform  Fed- 


eral set  of  procedures  and  criteria  Is  appar- 
ent. 

TECHNOLOOT    BEGETS    RESPONBIBILiTT 

The  management  of  Information  and 
knowledge  Is  a  solemn  responsibility.  The 
mutual  education  of  the  lawmakers  and 
technologists  during  this  forum  must  con- 
tinue, for  none  can  gainsay  the  crescendolng 
effect  of  computers,  communications  and  cy- 
bernetics on  this  and  succeeding  genera- 
tions. This  must  be  a  matter  for  all  to  ac- 
quaint themselves  with,  for  everyone  is  af- 
fected. On  some  occasions  in  history  man  has 
been  called  upon  to  answer  a  "call"  largely 
on  faith.  This  led  to  the  witticism  that 
"Man  Is  ready  to  die  for  an  Idea,  provided 
that  Idea  Is  not  quite  clear  to  him."  Those 
existing  m  our  "one  world"  know  without 
question  that  empathetlc  Interaction  be- 
tween Individuals,  groups,  and  nations  Is  on 
the  upturn,  and  that  the  trend  Is  Irreversible. 
Each  new  challenge  requires  a  wrenching 
change  In  our  patterns  of  behavior  or  Insti- 
tutional modes  of  operation. 

While  none  of  us  can  assess  fully  the  Im- 
pact of  this  burgeoning  technology  on  the 
nation  and  Its  peoples,  we  must  strive  to 
manage  wisely.  The  ways  In  which  we  use  the 
atomic  generator,  the  laser,  the  electronic 
computer,  wUl  result  in  more  than  surface 
reverberations.  We  are  closer  to  manipulat- 
ing our  future  than  ever  before,  eoid  there 
must  be  a  conscious  connection  in  our  lead- 
ership actions  between  the  thought,  the  de- 
sire, and  the  end  result.  While  most  of  our 
national  planning  will  and  must  be  directed 
toward  tangible,  material  ends,  there  is  a 
greater  responsibility.  There  Is  an  overriding 
moral  imperative  to  examine  with  excruciat- 
ing thoroughness  the  rationale  lor  our  tech- 
nological programs,  the  direct  and  side  effects 
of  their  execution,  and  the  imprint  which 
will  be  carried  forward  Into  the  future.  This 
win  reqtilre  the  finest  effort  on  the  part  of 
all  facets  of  our  society,  and  will  result  In 
action  based  on  reason,  and  not  futility. 


BUDDY  PONTIAC  INNER  CITY  IN- 
TERNATIONAL TENNIS  TOURNA- 
MENT IN  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  weekend  of  Febr  lary  5  through  7, 
a  notable  event  took  place  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Twelve  accomplished  professional 
tennis  players,  including  the  top-ranked 
player  in  the  United  States,  competed  for 
$10,000  in  prize  money  on  a  synthetic 
court  laid  over  the  basketball  floor  of 
an  inner  city  high  school  gymnasium. 
This  tournament,  the  Buddy  Pontiac, 
Inc.,  Inner  City  Internatioiial  Tennis 
Classic,  was  designed  to  bring  flrst-class 
tennis  to  youngsters  who  may  get  no 
closer  to  the  game  in  their  ordinary  lives 
than  a  blacktop  playground  or  the  side 
wall  of  an  apartment  building.  A  lot  of 
dedication  and  idealism  went  into  this 
tournament,  and  I  believe  that  the  re- 
sults were  most  encouraging. 

Donald  Dell,  the  1968-«9  Davis  Cup 
captain  and  a  longtime  Washington  area 
resident,  has  often  spoken  of  the  need 
to  bring  tennis  to  the  ghetto  instead  of 
waiting  for  the  inner  city  black  players 
and  spectators  to  make  their  way  out  to 
the  suburbs.  Until  this  was  done,  he  felt, 
tennis  would  remain  a  rich  man's  sport 
in  the  eyes  of  most  black  citizens.  The 
few,  like  Arthur  Ashe,  who  overcome  In- 
numerable handicaps  to  rise  to  the  top 
in  American  tennis,  would  only  prove 
the  rule  that  tennis  is  a  country  club 
activity. 

Bill  Riordan,  who  did  so  much  tc  make 
Salisbury,  Md.,  tht  capital  ulty  of  U.S. 


indoor  tennis,  put  his  influence  to  work 
as  president  of  the  International  Players 
Association  and  player  coordinator  for 
the  U.S.  tennis  championship  program. 
He  lined  up  the  12  players  who  came  to 
Washington  on  February  5.  Next  year  he 
hopes  to  bring  the  inner  city  tennis  tour- 
nament concept  to  a  total  of  13  American 
cities.  This  is  a  hopeful  development, 
among  other  things  because  it  is  not  a 
moneymaking  venture  for  the  promot- 
ers. 

McKinley  Technical  High  School,  at 
Second  and  T  Streets  NE.,  is  not  the 
kind  of  place  where  you  expect  to  see  a 
tennis  tournament.  Although  the  court 
surface  was  excellent,  there  was  too 
little  room  for  the  players  along  the 
sidelines  and  behind  the  baselines.  The 
linesmen  got  m  the  way  of  sharply  angled 
shots.  High  lobs  bounced  off  the  over- 
head lighting.  Spectators  constantly 
moved  back  and  forth  and  talked  almost 
incessantly.  In  other  words,  the  audi- 
ence treated  this  much  as  they  would  a 
baseball  or  basketball  game,  where  for- 
mal etiquette  hardly  exists. 

The  great  thing  about  it,  however,  was 
the  attitude  of  both  the  players  and  the 
spectators.  Not  a  single  player  expressed 
annoyance  over  crowd  behavior  or  the 
constricted  space  around  the  court.  To 
all  appearances  each  of  them  realized 
that  sacrifices  had  to  be  made  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  the  best  Image  of 
professional  tennis  to  an  audience  which 
was  largely  unfamiliar  with  it.  Although 
spectators  had  to  be  cautioned  from 
moving  directly  in  the  line  of  sight  of 
the  playera  during  the  final  singles 
match,  the  general  deportment  of  the 
small  crowd  was  excellent.  When  the 
youngsters  and  their  parents  overcame 
the  mysteries  of  the  scoring  system,  they 
followed  the  play  with  intense  interest 
and  genuine  appreciation. 

Attendance  was  sparse  vmtil  the  last 
day  even  though  most  of  the  seats  were 
free  of  charge.  On  the  first  day,  large 
numbers  of  young  people  were  bused  in. 
The  audience  was  predominantly  black, 
which  was  just  what  the  tournament  or- 
ganizers had  intended.  Mayor  Walter 
E.  Washington,  honorary  chairman  of 
the  event,  was  present  for  part  of  the 
final  match  on  Sunday. 

The  players  came  from  Brazil,  Chile, 
the  British  West  Indies,  Canada,  Paki- 
stan, Spain,  and  the  United  States.  The 
best  U.S.  player  was  No.  1  ranking 
Cliff  Richey,  who  lost  a  hard-fought 
semifinals  match  to  the  eventual  wirmer, 
Jaime  Fillol  of  Chile.  Two  other  U.S. 
players  included  seventh-ranking  Jim 
Osborne  of  Honolulu  and  ninth-ranking 
Jim  McManus  of  Berkeley.  Calif.  The 
high  point  of  the  weekend  was  the 
five-set  final  between  Fillol  and 
Brazil's  "Tiny  Tom"  Koch— pronounced 
"Kosh"— on  Sunday.  Koch,  trailing  two 
sets  to  one,  broke  Fillol's  serve  in  the 
fourth  set  to  set  up  a  tiebreaker,  which 
he  won  by  a  single  point  to  even  up  the 
match.  He  was  unable  to  hold  off  the 
Chilean  in  the  fifth  and  final  set.  The 
crowd  was  treated  to  brilliant  play.  Both 
players  wanted  badly  to  win,  but  they 
never  compromised  their  fine  sportsman- 
ship. They  executed  sharp  volleys,  crisp 
overheads  and  passing  shots;  their  agil- 
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Ity  on  the  court  was  astounding.  The 
players  were  a  credit  to  the  game  and 
their  countries. 

Aside  from  Buddy  Pontiac,  Inc  .  the 
organlzatlQBs  contributing  to  the  tourna- 
ment werCTthe  U.S.  Lawn  Tennis  Asso- 
ciation. tM  Greater  Washington  Tennis 
Assoclatlfc.  the  District  of  Columbia  De- 
partment of  Recreation,  the  National 
Capital  Park  Service,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Public  Schools,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Youth  Opportunity  Services. 
Assisting  were  the  Courtesy  Patrol,  the 
Metropolitan  Boys  Club,  and  the  Police 
Boys  Club.  The  tournament  received 
prominent  coverage  In  the  Washington 
newspapers,  and  Sunday's  play  was 
shown  live  on  the  Eastern  Educational 
Television  Network — WETA.  channel  26. 
Thus,  the  tournament  had  official  and 
voluntary  support  from  a  variety  of 
sources. 

Mr.  President,  you  and  others  in  this 
chamber  may  be  aware  of  my  feelings 
with  respect  to  football  and  baseball. 
especially  if  the  competition  Involves  a 
team  from  Minnesota.  I  am  certainly  not 
blind,  however,  to  the  civic  conscious- 
ness revealed  in  the  account  which  I 
have  Just  given  you  of  an  attempt  to  en- 
gage the  interest  of  inner  city  youth  in 
a  major  sport  which  should  be  more  and 
more  accessible  to  people  in  our  crowded 
cities.  I  hope  that  tournaments  of  this 
kind  will  stimulate  demand  for  tennis 
courts  and  equipment  throughout  the 
cities  of  this  land.  We  can  only  applaud 
the  expressed  wish  of  the  tournament 
planners  that  out  of  such  events  will  one 
day  come  "the  Austin  Carr  of  tennis"  in 
Washington.  For  that  matter,  another 
Arthur  Ashe  would  do  Just  fine. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  certain  items  concerning 
the  inner  city  termis  tournament  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
sis  follows: 

I  Prom   the   Washington   Po«t.   Feb    8.    1871] 
TnaiXAKCs  Rttlx  Beings  CoNrusioN:   I^ilxol 

TxnujB    Aaios    Koch    u«    Piv«-Srr    Tminis 

(By  Mark  Asher) 

Jaime  PlUol  of  Chile  continued  his  high 
level  of  tennis  and  defeated  Thomaz  Koch 
of  Brmzi:.  8-1.  3-«.  9-4.  8-7.  8-4.  for  the 
Buddy  Pontiac  International  championship 
yesterday  at  K;cKlnley  High  School. 

The  even  match  between  two  South  Ameri- 
cans, who  had  spilt  six  previous  encounters 
m  the  past  two  years,  turned  on  Koch's  con- 
fusion about  the  rule  on  who  serves  first  fol- 
lowing a  best-of-nlne-polnt  tiebreaker  game. 

Koch  served  the  final  three  points  and 
staved  off  a  quadruple  match  point  to  win 
the  fo\irth-8et  tiebreaker,  5-4.  The  tiebreaker 
Is  counted  as  a  single  game  and  In  this  case 
was  counted  as  FUlol's  service  game. 

According  to  the  rules  Koch  should  serve 
the  next  game.  But  FUlol  was  given  the 
bails  and  served  the  first  point  of  the  fifth  set 
before  H&lg  Tufenk.  the  umpire,  rectified  the 
situation.  Koch  had  won  the  point,  which 
did  not  count. 

"I  was  confused."  the  long-haired  BrazUlan 
■aid.  "When  I  served  I  really  wasnt  In  it." 

BXavICX  PlOBLZKa   hxtrt 

Koch  lost  his  service  and  each  player  then 
proceeded  to  hold  his  serve  for  the  remainder 
of  the  match.  But  Koch  noted  he  never 
Bho\ild  have  been  In  such  a  predicament 
because  he  lost  a  4-3  advantage  In  the  third 
set  when  he  ran  into  service  problems  and 


lo«t  16  of  IB  points  In  dropping  four  straight 
games. 

Tufenk  explained  the  tiebreaker  situation : 
"The  problem  is  that  neither  the  players  nor 
the  ballboys  know  the  rules.  It's  the  first 
time  the  tiebreaker  has  been  used  In  Wash- 
ington." 

The  tiebreaker  Is  newly  Implemented  on 
the  Indoor  circuit  this  year  as  the  game  of 
tennis  reaches  streamlined  proportions  for 
television  and  attempts  to  lose  Its  country 
club  image. 

CVKBTBODT  CONmSCD 

Coincldentally,  this  player  confusion  aroa* 
at  the  nation's  first  professional  indoor  tour- 
nament at  an  indoor  city  faculty.  If  the  play- 
ers were  confused.  Imagine  the  confusion 
of  the  inner -city  youth  to  whom  the  tourna- 
ment was  directed  as  a  pilot  project  to  expose 
them  to  the  spwrt. 

Following  the  match,  one  youngster  turned 
to  a  reporter  and  asked.  "Hey,  mister.  Who 
beat?" 

In  an  Informal  survey,  the  youngsters  In 
the  crowd  of  UOO  were  moet  confused  by 
tennis'  traditional  scoring  system,  which 
scores  ioMi  points  as  15,  30,  40  and  game. 
They  also  wanted  to  knew  moet  about  how 
much  money  the  players  make. 

The  scoring  system  made  about  as  much 
sense  to  moet  of  the  400  youths  as  the  scor- 
ing In  a  cricket  match  does  to  the  average 
American. 

Bill  Oasklns.  the  tournament  director,  said 
he  would  favor  experimenting  with  a  sim- 
plified scoring  system  next  year.  In  addition, 
both  he  and  the  players  did  not  object  to 
noise  during  the  match. 

Both  FUlol  and  Koch  stopped  play  fre- 
quently yesterday.  But  Koch  noted  this  was 
not  because  of  the  noise,  but  because  of  the 
movement  behind  the  court,  making  It  dlffl- 
cult  for  the  players  to  follow  the  flight  of 
the  ball. 

As  for  money.  Flllol  won  about  120,000  last 
year.  He  Is  not  considered  among  the  world's 
35  beet  players.  The  $1,600  he  pocketed  yes- 
terday was  the  biggest  payday  of  his  career. 
Koch  won  1 1,000.  The  match  was  the  first 
loss  In  Washington  by  Koch,  the  winner  of 
the  1969  Washington  Star  International. 

Jim  Osborne  and  Jim  McManus  of  the 
United  States  defeated  Juan  Olsbert  and 
Manuel  Orantes  of  Spain.  3-8.  8-3.  6-3.  for 
the  double*  title. 

BroDT  Pontiac  Inc.  Wklcomm  Amxkica's 
FnsT  Innxk-Cttt  Txnnw  TotraAMBNT 

It  Is  seldom  that  an  Individual  or  an  In- 
sUtutlon  is  presented  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  major  contribution  to  an  Important 
cau£e.  With  this  thought  in  mind.  I  should 
like  to  assure  our  honorary  chairman,  lifayor 
Walter  Washington,  our  distinguished  guests 
and  all  of  the  students  attending  the 
matches,  that  it  Is  our  sincere  pleasure  and 
our  privilege  to  be  associated  with  this  event. 

We  are  extremely  grateful  to  Mr.  WlUlam 
Rlordan.  player  chairman  for  the  U.S.L.T.A. 
(or  bringing  to  us  an  outstanding  field  of 
players:  to  the  Greater  Washington  Tennis 
AsscclaUon  for  their  fund  raising  support: 
to  Henry  Kennedy  our  chairman  for  his  ex- 
pertise and  general  assistance;  and  certainly 
to  Dr.  James  Jones,  Director  of  Youth  Op- 
portunity Services,  and  his  competent  staff, 
who  did  so  much  to  make  ours  a  "first  class" 
tournament  In  every  respect. 

As  one  who  was  born,  schooled  and  has 
worked  In  the  "Inner  city"  during  his  en- 
tire lifetime.  I  can  speak  from  experience 
regarding  our  progress  to  date  and  what  still 
ilea  ih— >1  In  order  to  make  our  city  Into  a 
model  for  the  entire  nation. 

In  recent  years  we  have  accomplished 
much,  primarily  through  the  utilization  of 
govenmient  funding.  In  the  future  we  may 
accomplish  much  more  through  the  involve- 
ment of  private  industry  In  neighborhood 
and  youth  projects  throughout  our  city. 

Qnxt  secret  hope  Is  that  somewhere  In  the 


grandstand  sits  tomorrow's  Arthur  Ashe,  a 
boy  who  can  go  to  the  top  of  professional 
tennis,  but  be  that  as  It  may.  we  are  certain 
Chat  our  matches  and  our  high  school  ten- 
nis clinics  will  provide  entertainment,  chal- 
lenge and  personal  fuUUiment  to  the  youth 
of  our  Nation's  Capital  .  .  .  none  deserve 
more. 

Sincerely, 

MorroN  W.  CoRKN, 
Prttident,  Buddy  Pontiac,  Inc. 
Wabhimcton,  D.C. 

I  am  happy  to  serve  as  honorary  chair- 
man of  this  Inner  City  Tennis  Tournament 
that  will  stimulate  Interest  In  tennis  among 
Inner-clty  residents. 

We  welcome  to  our  city  these  International 

tennis  star* — representing  seven  countries 

who  will  participate.  Their  wide-range  repre- 
sentation and  outstanding  skills  will  provide 
an  arena  In  which  young  minds  can  be  chal- 
lenged. International  goodwill  fostered  and 
tennis  promoted. 

We  are  extremely  gratified  that  our  Na- 
tion's Capital  has  been  selected  as  the  Inau- 
gural city  for  this  event.  Hopefully,  as  a  re- 
sult of  our  efforts  In  this  first  "Inner-Ctty" 
Tennis  Tournament,  next  year  we  wUl  see 
similar  programs  instituted  In  other  major 
metropolitan     areas     through     the    nation. 

Proceeds  from  this  tournament  will  go  to 
the  Washington  Interscholastlc  Tennis  As- 
sociation to  aid  our  on-going  inner -city  ten- 
nis programs. 

This  tournament  is  made  possible  through 
the  concerted  efforts  of  Buddy  Pontiac,  Inc., 
the  United  States  Lawn  Tennis  Association, 
the  Greater  Washington  Tennis  Association. 
the  D.  C.  Department  of  Recreation.  National 
Capital  Park  Service.  D.  C.  Public  Schools 
and  the  D.  C.  Youth  Opportunity  Services, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Courtesy  Patrol, 
the  Metropolitan  Boys  Club  and  the  Police 
Boys  Club. 

This  Is  another  fine  example  of  business, 
government,  community  organizations  and 
Individual  citizens  working  together  to  better 
our  community. 

Mayor  Waltsx  E.  Washington. 

One  of  the  more  gratifying  aspects  of  being 
a  professional  tennis  player  Is  watching 
Interested  youths  developing  their  athletic 
talents  In  pursuit  of  becoming  top-notch 
competitors.  I  am  confident  that  seeing  many 
of  the  world's  top  tennis  players  In  action 
during  this  tournament  will  not  only  provide 
exciting  sports  entertainment  for  all  but 
win  Inspire  many  potentially  great  athletes 
living  In  the  Inner-clty  to  become  seriously 
Interested  In  the  game  of  tennis  as  well. 

Professional  tennis,  like  football,  basket- 
ball and  baseball,  now  provides  an  excellent 
living  for  any  underprivileged  youth  who 
works  hard  and  makes  it  to  the  top.  But 
more  than  that,  the  physical  demands  of 
tennis  help  develop  a  healthy  mind  and  body 
for  every  boy  or  girl  who  plays  the  game. 

I  am  very  happy  to  welcome  the  many 
Washington  area  public  school  students  to 
this  great  new  tournament.  You  will  be  see- 
ing outstanding  champions  competing  for 
the  title  and  prize  money.  I  hope  to  compete 
here  next  year  and  challenge  this  year's 
winner.  All  of  us  owe  a  debt  of  thanks  to 
Buddy  Pontiac,  Inc.,  for  their  successful 
effort  to  bring  blg-tlme  tennis  to  the  Wash- 
ington inner-clty. 

Everyone  cannot  become  a  championship 
tennis  player,  but  each  of  us  can  be  a  cham- 
pionship person — and  that's  what  It's  an 
about  I 

Sincerely. 

Artkub  AaHX. 
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THE   SONTAY    PRISON   CAMP   RAID 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 

Stuart  H.  Loory,  one  of  the  most  percep- 


tive Journalists  in  Washington  and  a  rep- 
resentaUve  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
has  written  an  exceUent  account  of  the 
recent  raid  on  the  Sontay  prison  camp. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

8IORT  BEHIND  Raid  on  Son  Tay  Prison 
(Stuart  H.  Loory) 
Washington.— When  Secretary  of  Defense 
Uelvln  R  Laird  testified  that  the  Adminis- 
tration had  no  way  of  knowing  for  certain 
that  American  prisoners  would  be  found  at 
Son  Tay  last  November,  he  was  understating 
an  intelligence  problem  that  gives  American 
mUltary  planners  the  shivers. 

Among  all  the  other  problems  of  flgatlng 
the  war  in  Indochina,  the  problem  of  divin- 
ing the  intentions,  plans  and  movements  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  has  been  the  toughest. 
That  problem  made  the  ccxnmando  raid  on 
the  small  compound  only  23  miles  west  of 
Hanoi  one  of  the  biggest  gambles  in  Ameri- 
can military  history— a  gamble  decided  on 
bv  President  Nixon  for  trying  to  get  cap- 
tured Americans  out  of  North  Vietnam  but 
also  for  what  one  high  Administration  offi- 
cial has  called  "transcendent  reasons." 

OfflclaUy.  the  Son  Tay  raid  was  conducted 
for  one  reason  only— to  rescue  American 
prisoners.  Transcendent  reasons  are  ad- 
mitted only  for  the  deepest  background.  But 
since  the  Administration  admitted  they  ex- 
isted, others  have  been  speculaUng  on  what 
they  might  have  been. 

Idea  No.  1:  The  American  mUltary  ma- 
chine caught  in  a  "dirty,  grubby  war  "  that 
no  one  wants,  scarred  by  the  tragedies  at 
My  Lai  and  stories  of  other  atrocities,  con- 
demned at  home  and  facing  serious  dissen- 
sion in  the  field,  needed  an  act  of  heroism 
to  boost  Its  morale. 

Idea  No.  2:  The  Nixon  Administration, 
having  helped  create  a  prisoner-of-war  lobby 
since  grown  Impressively  vocal,  felt  the  po- 
litical need  to  respond  to  Its  demands  that 
something  be  done  tot  the  339  Americans 
Uvlng  under  cruel  conditions  In  North 
Vietnam. 

Idea  No.  3 :  The  President  had  to  show  the 
North  Vietnamese  that  they  could  not  count 
on  using  the  prisoners  as  hostages  for  a  po- 
litical settlement  embarrassing  to  the  United 
States,  that  he  would  take  steps  as  drastic  as 
Invading  North  Vietnam  to  secure  their 
freedom. 

The  President's  gamble  failed.  To  under- 
stand why,  follow  It  from  Its  Inception  late 
last  May  In  a  little-known  office  on  the  ninth 
corridor  of  T;he  Pentagon's  first  fioor. 

Office  1E963  Is  marked  "8AC8A."  The  acro- 
nym stands  for  Special  Assistance  for  Coun- 
ter Insurgency  and  Special  Activities." 

It  was  SACSA  that  conceived,  planned,  or- 
ganized and  oversaw  the  Son  Tay  operation. 
SACSA  Is  both  a  military  officer  and  the 
office  he  directs  The  officer,  at  the  time  the 
Son  Tay  raid  was  conceived,  was  Brig.  Gen. 
Donald  Dunwoody  Blackburn,  a  54-year-old 
infantryman  whose  career  has  such  great 
storybook  qualities  that  it  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  a  book  and  a  movie — "Blackburn's 
Headhunters." 

As  a  first  lieutenant,  Blackburn  arrived  In 
the  Philippines  In  October,  1941,  to  become 
an  adviser  to  the  Philippine  army.  The  fol- 
lowing April  he  evaded  capture  by  the  Ja- 
panese on  Bataan  Peninsula,  disappeared 
Into  the  Jungles  of  northern  Luzon,  organized 
a  small  guerrilla  force  of  primitive  tribesmen 
who  were  Ju«  beyond  the  practice  of  head- 
hunting and  fought  a  backwoods  campaign 
against  the  Japanese  until  the  wv  ended. 

Blackburn  became  one  of  the  recognized 
experts  In  "special  warfare,"  the  military's 
euphemism  for  American  Involvement  In  pro- 


tecting friendly  governments  against  Incip- 
ient revolution 

In  1967,  when  the  1964  Geneva  accords 
which  settled  the  French  Indochina  war  were 
being  honored  mostly  In  the  breach  by  all 
involved,  Blackburn  Joined  the  American 
mUltary  assistance  advisory  group  In  South 
Vietnam  to  help  shore  up  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment of  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  against  the  then- 
budding  Viet  Cong  Insurgency. 

In  August,  1969.  after  a  series  of  assign- 
ments In  the  United  States  and  Vietnam, 
Blackburn  was  named  SACSA. 

SACSA,  the  office,  was  created  by  President 
John  P.  Kennedy  early  in  his  administration 
to  systematize  the  United  States'  role  in  deal- 
ing with  insurgencies  throughout  the  world. 

BPXCIAL   WARFARE   BIBLK 

SACSA's  doctrine  was  originally  set  out  In 
a  three-Inch  thick  volume  that  became  the 
bible  of  special  warfare.  Originally  that  bible 
dealt  mostly  with  counterinsurgency. 

The  early  counterinsurgency  doctrine  was 
based  on  the  simple  premise  that  American 
technology — the  same  know-how  that  would 
land  a  man  on  the  moon  and  create  a  ma- 
chine-aided life  of  comfort  for  consumers — 
would  conquer  Insurgencies. 

To  gain  superiority  over  a  guerrilla  who 
has  lived  In  a  region  for  years,  you  need  only 
fight  him  In  the  dark,  provided  you  can  see 
and  he  cannot,  the  doctrine  said.  So  radios 
were  developed  to  penetrate  the  jungle 
canopy,  helicopters  that  fly  80  m.p.h.  over 
areas  where  gruerrlUas  move  on  foot  were 
brought  In.  Heat-seeking  infrared  sensors  for 
detecting  enemy  campflres  were  developed. 

The  enemy  found  It  relatively  simple  to 
deal  with  Western  technology.  Learning  of 
the  campflre  detectors,  for  example,  he  sim- 
ply ordered  no  campflres  could  be  built  with- 
in a  mile  of  camp,  amd  that  rendered  in- 
frared sensors  relatively  useless. 

So  the  Insurgency  In  South  Vietnam,  In- 
stead of  being  brought  under  control,  devel- 
oped Into  the  longest  war  the  United  States 
has  ever  fought.  The  few  thousand  Ameri- 
can advisers  of  the  early  19608  grew  Into  a 
force  of  over  half  a  million  ground  troops. 

By  the  time  Blackburn  established  him- 
self In  the  Pentagon's  Room  1E962,  counter- 
Insurgency  had  passed  its  heyday. 

THINKS    ABOTTT    CONTRIBTTnON 

Last  May,  as  concern  over  the  fate  of 
American  war  prisoners  In  North  Vietnam 
was  rising  throughout  the  country  and  the 
mUltary,  Blackburn  began  to  think  about 
what  contribution  of  his  office  could  make. 

Blackburn  studied  what  was  then  known 
of  Son  Tay  and  the  other  known  North  Viet- 
namese POW  camps  and  decided  that.  If 
prisoners  were  held  at  Son  Tay,  It  was  the 
only  location  where  a  raiding  party  could 
land.  The  other  known  prisons  are  all  In 
downtown  Hanoi. 

In  Jime,  he  presented  the  Idea  of  liberat- 
ing some  American  prisoners  to  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  received  permission  to 
conduct  a  "feasibility  study." 

"The  Initial  phase  started  In  June,"  Black- 
bum  told  the  Times.  "We  really  wanted  to 
satisfy  ourselves  on  the  American  prison- 
ers. .  .  ." 

Blackburn  had  consummate  faith  In  the 
ability  of  the  military  to  do  the  Job  without 
outside  help.  During  the  feasibility  study, 
he  called  on  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
only  minimally. 

Working  from  reconnaissance  photographs, 
the  CIA  built  a  scale  model  of  the  tiny  com- 
pound, which  was  just  over  a  half  acre  in 
all,  the  size  of  a  medium-priced  suburban 
housing  lot,  measuring  186  feet  from  north 
to  south  and  132  feet  from  east  to  west.  The 
model  was  accurate  right  down  to  the  loca- 
tion of  branches  on  the  trees. 

"The  CIA  had  a  minimum  participation  in 
It,"  Blackburn  said. 

But  the  agency  was  apparently  not  asked 


to  contribute  Intelligence  on  the  key  ques- 
tion: were  there  or  were  there  not  prisoners 
at  Son  Tay? 

The  feaslbUlty  study  was  completed  In 
July  and  submitted  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  Laird.  Mr.  Nixon  did  not  see  It. 
Neither  did  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  Mr.  Nixon's 
chief  foreign  policy  adviser,  nor  anyone  else 
on  the  National  Security  Council  staff. 

Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer,  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs,  and  Laird  approved  the  feasl- 
blUty  study  and  gave  the  go-ahead  for  the 
drafting  of  a  plan  sometime  In  July. 

Blackburn's  team  wrote  a  200-page  plan,  a 
seoond-by-second  scenario  for  the  attempt, 
complete  dovim  to  the  assignments  for  each 
person  and  each  piece  of  equipment  involved. 
It  even  Included  proposals  or  diversionary 
air  strikes  over  a  wide  area  of  northern  North 
Vietnam. 

"The  further  we  got  Into  the  details,  the 
more  feasible  the  whole  thing  became," 
Blackburn  said.  "We  had  the  plan  broken 
down  second  by  second.  It  was  only  five  sec- 
onds from  the  time  the  chopper  landed  un- 
til we  entered  the  first  building  where  there 
were  guards." 

The  detailed  S<«i  Tay  plan  was  approved 
by  Moorer  and  Laird  In  early  August  and,  on 
Aug.  8,  Air  Force  Brig.  Gen.  Leroy  J.  Manor 
and  Army  Col.  Arthur  D.  (Bull)  Simons  were 
selected  as  commander  and  deputy  com- 
mander of  Joint  Contingency  Task  Force 
Ivory  Coast,  with  orders  to  carry  out  Black- 
burn's plan. 

Manor,  49,  commander  of  the  Air  Force'* 
Special  Operations  Force,  headquartered  at 
Eglln  Air  Force  Base,  Fla.,  was  chosen  by  the 
Air  Force  for  the  Job.  His  selection  was 
natural.  The  SOP,  formerly  named  the  fe- 
cial Warfare  Center,  was  established  In  1981 
as  the  Air  Force's  contribution  to  carrying 
out  the  original  SACSA  doctrine. 

Simons,  52,  like  Blackburn,  had  experience 
In  small-force  operations  going  back  to  World 
War  n  In  the  Pacific,  where  he  served  as  an 
officer  in  the  Rangers — the  forerunners  of 
the  Green  Berets. 

In  1961,  he  went  to  Laos  as  part  of  the 
White  Star  Mobile  Training  Team  to  help 
shore  up  the  an tl -Communist  Laotian  gov- 
ernment In  Its  civil  war.  In  1985,  he  went  to 
Vietnam  where,  according  to  some  reports,  he 
played  a  role  In  Infiltrating  Intelligence 
teams  Into  North  Vietnam. 

Before  Laird  and  Moorer  approved  the  plan, 
they  presented  It  to  the  President,  who  also 
approved.  There  Is  some  Indication  that  Kis- 
singer was  not  told  of  the  plan  at  that  point, 
when  all  the  momentum  began  for  the  raid 
three  months  later. 

ASSEMBLED    IN    FANBANDLK 

By  Aug.  31,  Joint  Contingency  Task  Force 
Ivory  Coast — 101  men  In  all,  half  of  whom 
would  actually  land  at  Son  Tay — assembled 
at  ElgUn,  an  800-square-mlle  reservation  In 
Florida's  panhandle. 

The  go-ahead  for  training  the  Ivory  Coast 
task  force  was  made  on  the  "assumption" 
that  prisoners  would  be  found  at  Son  Tay. 

Actually,  based  on  the  record,  there  appears 
to  have  been  a  far  better  chance  that  there 
would  be  no  prisoners  found. 

"We've  drilled  a  lot  of  dry  wells  there." 
Blackburn  said,  admitting  candidly  that 
each  time  American  authorities  staged  a 
rescue  based  on  Intelligence  information  they 
htid  received,  the  raids  came  too  late. 

Blackburn  lent  credence  to  this  judgment 
when  he  told  his  interviewer  that  several 
rescue  attempts  had  been  made  In  South 
Vietnam  and  none  had  been  successful. 

American  prisoners  were  almost  never 
found  where  they  were  reported  to  have 
been.  The  "almost"  Is  significant. 

In  July,  1969,  the  South  Vietnamese  army 
learned  from  a  defector  that  Spec.  4  Larry  D. 
Aiken  of  New  York  City,  an  Infantryman, 
who  had  been  captured  two  months  earlier. 
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WM  being  held  by  tba  North  Vletn&meae 
north  of  the  town  of  Tkinky  In  the  northern 
part  of  South  VtetnAm.  A  Joint  South  Vlet- 
nameae-Amerlcan  rescue  attempt  waa  or- 
ganised. Aiken  waa  rescued — uncooacloua. 
The  North  Vletnameee  had  hashed  bis  bead 
In  when  the  rescuers  approached. 

The  rescue  was  publicized:  Aiken's  death, 
three  weeks  later,  went   unreported. 

Several  of  the  nine  former  American  pris- 
oners who  have  been  released  by  the  North 
Vletnameae.  other  military  offlclals  and  scene 
who  are  knowledgeable  about  prisoner-of- 
war  procedures  now  privately  predict  that 
future  rescue  attempts  would  result  in  grave 
danger   to  captives  in   North  Vietnam. 

"It  Is  a  bunch  of  crap  that  the  prisoners 
would  be  shot  up. "  Blackburn  said.  "I  would 
have  bet  a  year's  salary  that,  when  we  got  in 
there,  not  one  would  be  hurt.  There  wasn't 
any  way  those  guys  could  have  been  hurt. 
The  enemy  would  have  had  to  break  Into 
those  cell  blocks  Just  Uke  we  did.  And  he 
would  have  been  worrying  about  his  own 
hide." 

JOB   HAJuna  iif   NoaTU   vartUAM 

If  gathering  accurate  Intelligence  about 
the  enemy  In  South  Vietnam  Is  Impossible, 
it  Is  doubly  so  In  North  Vietnam. 

One  former  general  with  long  experience 
in  Vietnam  said.  "Every  jot  and  title  of  In- 
telligence we  get  out  of  there  la  stale.  It 
oant  be  fresh.  If  It  la  fresh  you  can  be  sure 
It's  been  planted  to  deceive  us." 

Blackburn  said  Intelligence  for  the  mis- 
sion came  from  three  sources — Interrogation 
of  captured  North  Vietnamese  soldiers  in 
South  Vietnam,  captured  documents  and  re- 
connaissance   flights    by    American    aircraft. 

Captured  documents  and  the  captured 
North  Vietnamese  who  carry  them  can 
hardly  give  an  up-to-date  account  of  what 
la  happening  In  the  north.  It  takes  a  mini- 
mum of  three  months  for  the  typical  North 
Vietnamese  soldier  to  march  down  the  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  trail. 

Aerial  reconnaissance  Is  another  matter. 
The  Information  that  Jet  spy  planes  pick 
up  can  be  carried  back  to  South  Vietnam, 
Thailand  or  some  carrier  at  sea.  processed 
and  transmitted  to  Washington  in  hours. 

Since  World  War  n,  American  optical  and 
aeronautical  technologists  have  worked  mir- 
acles with  photography.  Camera -carrying 
aircraft  can  snap  stereo  pictures  from  which 
Interpreters  can  later  divine  such  minute 
details  as  the  size  of  bricks  in  a  wall,  vege- 
tation on  the  ground,  construction  niate- 
rtals  In  a  building. 

CAN     DrmtMIIfS     BTTIU>INC     RKAT 

Prom  Infrared  scanners,  they  can  deter- 
mln  whether  a  building  is  heated. 

Prom  a  series  of  pictures  that  would  re- 
Teal  traffic  patterns,  personnel  movement, 
even  such  items  as  how  garbage  is  dlsp>o8ed 
of.  an  experienced  interpreter  can  make  good 
deductions  about  what  Is  going  on  on  the 
ground. 

There  are  two  general  hitches  In  aerial 
reconnaissance,  as  far  as  North  Vietnam  Is 
ooDcamed,  and  one  particular  hitch  relating 
to  Son  Tay. 

Plrst.  like  so  much  In  the  Vietnam  war, 
American  reconnaissance  technology  was 
■imply  too  sophisticated. 

"They  have  consistently  underflown  our 
capability."  Amrom  H.  Kata  of  Loe  Angelee. 
formerly  of  the  RAND  Corp.  and  a  specialist 
in  reconnaissance  technology,  said. 

"Por  example,  we  are  set  up  to  spot  trucks 
and  they  use  bicycles.  They  operate  Just  be- 
low our  threshold." 

After  the  Son  Tay  raid.  Laird  lamented 
that  the  technological  approach  had  indeed 
not  g^ne  far  enough.  A  camera  that  could 
•ee  through  roofs.  Laird  told  the  Senate  Por- 
Mgn  Relations  Committee,  could  have  indi- 
cated for  certain  If  there  were  prisoners  at 
Son  Tay 

Laird's  assertion  la  open  to  qusetlon.  Pic- 


tures are  only  as  good  as  the  men  who  read 
them. 

That  la  the  second  hitch.  A  see-through 
camera  might  show  people.  Interpreters 
would  have  to  have  enough  experience  In 
studying  North  Vietnam  to  say  whether  the 
human  forms  are  American  prisoners. 

The  reconnaissance  photos  of  Son  T^y 
showed,  according  to  Manor,  that  the  topo- 
graphical features  of  the  courtyard  were 
changing  but  the  interpreters  guessed 
wrong  about  the  meaning  of  the  change. 
They  assumed  that  the  changes,  which 
showed  a  vegetable  garden  growing,  were  re- 
lated to  activities  of  the  prisoners. 

EXPXalXNCK    NKCXBaAIT 

To  do  a  good  Job  of  interpreting  photos  of 
North  Vietnam,  interpreters  with  experience 
on  the  ground  there  are  necessary.  The 
United  States  has  few.  If  any,  such  men. 

Patrick  J.  McOarvey,  a  former  employe  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  the  De- 
fense Intelligence  Agency  tells  the  story  of 
how  interpreters.  In  early  19M.  were  search- 
ing pictures  for  targets  of  the  American 
bombing  campaign  against  North  Vietnam. 

In  one  picture,  they  spotted  a  huge,  heavily 
guarded  compound  at  a  village  called  Quynh 
Loc.  The  compound  was  Isolated,  ringed  with 
barbed  wire  and  Included  a  number  of  build- 
ings Inside  the  compound  were  areas  shut 
off  from  each  other  with  more  bart>ed  wire. 
The  conclusion  of  the  interpreters,  McOar- 
vey said,  was  that  the  Installation  was  a  di- 
vision headquarters.  And  so,  a  bombing  raid 
was  ordered  against  It  on  May  6.  1966. 

A  few  days  later  the  North  Vietnamese 
charged  that  the  United  States  had  bombed 
a  leper  colony  at  Quynh  Loc,  killing  30  pa- 
tients and  wounding  34.  Privately,  according 
to  McOarvey.  the  Pentagon  later  conceded 
the  error. 

The  photo  interpretation  for  the  Son  Tay 
mission  was  done  by  Christopher  R.  Ouen- 
ther.  Por  years  Ouenther  has  worked  In  DIA 
as  an  air  defense  specialist,  studying  pictures 
of  the  North  Vletnameee  countryside,  pick- 
ing out  Installations  that  would  be  of  dan- 
ger to  American  planes  flying  missions  over 
North  Vietnam. 

He  would  not  consent  to  an  interview,  but 
It  Is  known  from  others  that  his  work  with 
the  pictures  shed  no  light  on  the  question 
of  whether  there  were  prisoners  at  Son  Tay. 
It  was  more  concerned  with  the  operational 
aspects  of  the  raid — -getting  the  commandos 
in  and  out  safely. 

The  particular  reconnaissance  problem  of 
Son  Tay  was  that  too  many  overflights  would 
have  alerted  the  North  Vietnamese  to  Im- 
pending danger. 

Laird,  however,  testified  that  reconnais- 
sance photos  were  the  prime  source  of  Intel- 
ligence for  the  mission. 

Neither  the  White  House  nor  the  Penta- 
gon has  disclosed  the  latest  date  on  which 
the  Administration  knew  for  certain  that 
Americans  were  being  held  at  Son  Tay. 

SPOTTID    AS    POW    CAMP    IN    IBST 

Defense  offlclals  have  said  that  It  waa 
spotted  as  a  POW  camp  as  far  back  as  1067. 
"There  has  been  one  published  report  that 
last  September  a  North  Vietnamese  defector, 
Tran  Thual.  told  American  psychological 
warfare  officials  that  in  1067  he  was  a  prison 
observer  at  Son  Tay,  which  he  knew  as 
Lamson  I. 

Actually  Thual's  account  waa  given  to 
American  Intelligence  experts  earlier  and 
was  part  of  the  intelligence  report  Blackburn 
recelTed  In  May. 

OfBclally.  Pentagon  spokesmen  say  they 
cannot  disclose  the  last  date  on  which  they 
knew  prisoners  were  at  Son  Tay  because  that. 
In  turn,  would  compromise  Intelligence- 
gathering  procedures  It  Is  not  unfair  to 
speculate  that  It  would  prove  a  source  of 
embarrassment  to  the  Pentagon  as  well. 

The  assumption  can  be  made  that  the 
last  definite  date  was  before  Blackburn  even 


started  studying  the  feasibility  of  the  raid. 
In  fact.  It  might  have  been  the  Infonna-' 
tton  on  which  he  originally  began  the  study. 

Once  training  began  toward  the  end  or 
August,  the  matter  of  whether  there  were 
prisoners  at  Son  Tay  became,  in  a  sense, 
secondary.  The  operation  had  achieved  a  life 
of  Its  own. 

The  mission  planners  were  aiming  toward 
two  possible  dates — they  called  them  "win- 
dows." One  was  In  October  and  one  In  No- 
vember, when  a  quarter  moon  would  be 
shining  on  Son  Tay — a  moon  bright  enough 
to  give  some  light  but  dim  enough  to  cover 
nu>Tements  of  the  raiders. 

The  October  date  was  scrubbed  because  of 
weather  forecasts.  At  least,  that  is  the  of- 
ficial version.  The  possibility  must  be  raised, 
however,  that  such  matters  as  the  impend- 
ing congressional  elections  in  the  United 
States  played  some  role  in  putting  the  raid 
off. 

ABaAMS    WAS    NOT    INFOSMKO 

At  that  point,  not  even  Oen.  Crelghton  W. 
Abrams,  conunander  of  all  Americans  in 
Southeast  Asia,  had  been  Informed  that  the 
raid  was  in  prospect. 

In  early  November.  Blackburn  and  Manor 
flew  to  Saigon  and  briefed  Abrams  and  Oen. 
Lucius  D.  Clay  Jr..  commander  of  the  Ameri- 
can air  forces  In  Southeast  Asia,  on  the  plana. 

There  has  been  one  report  that  Abrams  op- 
posed the  Idea. 

Blackburn  said  that  Ls  not  so. 

Abrams.  he  reported,  listened  to  the  brief- 
ing, received  the  request  for  the  accompany- 
ing air  support  that  Clay's  men  would  have 
to  give,  and  then  said:  "You  certainly  seem 
to  have  thought  of  everything." 

Only  a  few  days  before  the  mission,  the 
raiders  were  moved  from  Eglln  to  Thailand. 
At  that  point  they  still  did  not  know  they 
were  going  to  penetrate  so  deeply  into  North 
Vietnam. 

"Simons  told  them  Just  a  few  hours  before 
they  took  off."  Blackburn  said,  "and  they 
all  stood  up  and  cheered  ' 

On  Nov.  18.  Mr.  Nixon  discussed  the  forth- 
coming raid  with  Laird,  Moorer,  Kissinger 
and  William  P.  Rogers,  secretary  of  state. 
Only  Rogers  and  U.  Alexis  Johnson,  under- 
secretary of  state  for  political  affairs,  from 
the  State  Department  knew  about  the  plan. 

How.  when  or  why  Rogers  and  Johnson 
were  told  is  not  known.  Blackburn  said  the 
planners  deliberately  tried  to  cut  out  civilian 
agencies  of  government  for  security's  sake — 
not  because  they  were  not  trusted,  but  Just 
to  be  extra  careful. 

AOVISEBS  KXPT  IN   OAEK 

On  Nov.  10.  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the 
National  Security  Council,  Mr.  Nixon  appar- 
ently decided  to  keep  even  those  most  trusted 
advisers  In  the  dark.  Instead  of  telling  them 
openly  what  would  happen  the  next  day.  be 
slipped  Laird  a  note  saying  that,  regardless 
of  the  outcome,  the  operation  had  his  whole- 
hearted support. 

The  next  day.  Prlday  morning  In  Washing- 
ton and  Prlday  night  in  Southeast  Asia,  the 
troops  were  making  ready  to  board  their 
large.  Jet-powered  HH-53  helicopters 

At  bases  In  Thailand  and  on  carriers  at 
sea.  the  aircraft  that  would  provide  the  cover 
and  fly  the  diversionary  strikes  were  ready  to 
go.  And  at  still  other  air  bases,  about  250 
American  planes  were  getting  ready  to  strike 
a  massive  bombing  attack  on  targeu  In 
southern  North  Vietnam,  allegedly  in  retall- 
aUon  for  the  shooting  down,  the  week  before, 
of  an  American  reconnaissance  plane  by  the 
North  Vietnamese. 

At  about  the  time  Simons  was  briefing  his 
men  in  Thailand.  Mr.  Nixon  was  In  the  White 
House  reviewing  a  weather  report  from  the 
field.  It  was  satisfactory  and.  in  a  formality, 
he  gave  the  final  "go"  signal. 

The  raid  Itself  is  history.  As  American 
planes  fiew  the  diversionary  strikes  over  a 
wide  area  of  North  Vietnam  from  Hanoi  to 
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the  China  Sea.  firing  live  mlssUes  at  radar 
sites  as  well  as  lighting  dummy  flares,  the 
raiding  party,  protected  by  fighter  planes, 
picked  Its  way  down  the  upper  Red  River 
Valley  and  zoomed  In  on  Son  Tay. 

A  chopper  landed  at  2:18  ajn.  Saturday 
(mldafternoon  In  Washington),  and  within 
five  seconds,  the  first  empty  cell  was  entered. 

Ivory  Coast  task  force  knew  in  an  Instant 
that  the  camp   had   been  empty  for  some 

time "probably    three    months"    as    Manor 

said  later. 

The  raiders  had  a  high-level  audience  half 
a  world  away.  In  the  National  Military  Com- 
mand Center  In  the  Pentagon,  a  group  of 
men  clustered  around  a  loudspeaker.  Preoent 
were  Laird,  Blackburn,  his  deputy.  Col.  Ed- 
ward E.  Mayer.  Moorer  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Chiefs. 

RUNNING  ACCOUNT  CIVKN 

About  11  am.  Prlday  in  Washington,  a 
12.000-mlle  direct  line  had  been  opened  from 
Manor's  secret  Ivory  Coast  headquarters  In 
Southeast  Asia  to  the  command  center  In  the 
Pentagon's  basement.  And  on  that  line. 
Manor  gave  his  superiors  a  running  account 
of  the  mission  from  takeoff  to  touchdown  at 
Son  Tay,  from  expectation  to  disappoint- 
ment, from  the  first  "zero-zero"  reports  to 
the  conclusion. 

Manor  thought  those  first  reports  from  Son 
Tay  were  garbled  and  refused  to  believe 
them.  He  passed  this  disbelief  on  to  Wash- 
ington. 

Moorer,  at  the  command  center,  In  turn 
gave  periodic  reports  to  the  White  House. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  he  talked  directly 
to  the  President,  but  most  of  his  reports 
were  believed  made  to  Brig.  Gen.  Alexander 
Halg  of  Kissinger's  staff. 

A  controversy  developed  over  how  closely 
Richard  Helms,  director  of  the  CIA.  or  his 
organization  was  consulted  on  the  raid, 
alter  The  Times  published  the  fact  that  he 
was  not  Involved  in  the  final  consideration 
and  Sen.  J.  William  Pulbrlght,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
complained  to  Laird  about  this  at  a  hearing. 

Laird  told  the  committee  that  he  had  ad- 
vised Helms  and  consulted  with  him  on  the 
raid  "four  or  five  weeks"  before  it  took  place. 
(By  that  time,  the  training  at  Eglin  was  well 
imder  way. ) 

Later  Laird  told  newsmen,  "I  well  remem- 
ber sitting  in  my  office  with  the  director  of 
the  Central  Intellgence  Agency  as  we  waited 
lor  the  helicopters  to  take  off  at  Son  Tay, 
as  we  waited  for  them  to  cross  the  border, 
as  we  waited  for  our  first  reports  as  to 
whether  or  not  POWs  had  been  rescued  at  Son 
Tay.  I  can  well  remember  listening  to  the 
clock  tick  as  we  waited  for  those  messages." 

Actually,  according  to  one  source.  Helms 
had  gone  to  Laird's  office  on  a  different  matter 
and  Laird,  after  the  first  preliminary  re- 
ports indicating  no  prisoners  had  been  found 
at  Son  "Tay,  left  the  command  center  in  dis- 
appointment, knowing  no  prisoners  had  been 
rescued,  and  went  back  to  his  office  to  meet 
Helms. 

And  so  the  clock  ticked  away  on  the  Son 
Tay  raid,  leaving  nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
bring  home  all  the  commandos  and  decorate 
them  for  their  heroism — and  to  explain  the 
escapade  to  the  American  people  and  the 
world. 

What  did  It  all  mean? 

"It  certainly  put  the  prisoner-of-war  Issue 
on  the  front  pages."  a  senior  military  official 
commented.  "Before  the  raid  you  could  not 
get  any  interest  at  all  In  POWs  and  now 
everyone's  talking  about  them." 

POW'8  ON  FRONT  PACES 

POWs  certainly  are  on  the  front  pages 
now.  But  whether  that  will  help  in  securing 
their  release  Is  problematic.  One  can  argue 
that  Hanoi  will  respond  to  such  pressure  only 
by  making  the  prLsoners  a  more  Important 
bargaining  counter  in  any  negotiation  to  end 
the  war. 


"It  showed  Hanoi  that  no  part  of  Its  ter- 
ritory was  Invulnerable  to  American  attack," 
another  senior  military  officer  said. 

However,  it  also  revealed  to  Hanoi  that 
American  intelligence  on  what's  going  on  In 
the  north  Is  so  poor  that,  even  with  the 
most  careful  planning  and  coordination  and 
most  masterful  execution,  American  mili- 
tary operations  in  the  north  cannot  achieve 
their  goals. 

It  showed  the  wives  of  the  prisoners  and 
the  prisoners  themselves  that  we  care,  and 
that  will  boost  morale.  Laird  has  said. 

The  wives  have,  for  the  time  being,  been 
assuaged.  No  one  can  say,  however,  whether 
the  prisoners  have  been  given  new  hope. 
Most  of  the  nine  American  prisoners  who 
have  been  released  so  far  say  North  Viet- 
namese secxirlty  is  so  tight  in  the  prisons 
that  the  Americans  there  still  know  nothing 
of  the  abortive  rescue  attempt. 


LITHUANIAN   INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
only  proper,  considering  the  pride  'Wi 
all  have  of  our  own  Nation  as  a  symbol 
of  freedom  and  justice,  that  we  com- 
memorate the  53d  anniversary  of  Lithu- 
anian indep>endence. 

Lithuanians  have  had  a  long  and  rich 
history  in  their  continuing  struggle  for 
freedom  smd  independence.  It  was  just 
a  half  century  ago  that  the  courage  and 
determination  of  the  Lithuanian  people 
were  rewarded  with  the  establishment 
of  independence  for  their  homeland. 
This  achievement  was  realized  after 
many  years  of  suffering  at  great  human 
costs — ^both  in  terms  of  body  and  spirit. 
Once  having  achieved  Independence, 
Lithuanians  set  up  a  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, a  model  of  democratic  ideals. 
Freedom  of  speech,  assembly,  and  re- 
ligion were  the  foundations  of  free  Lith- 
uania. Yet,  in  only  a  few  short  years, 
the  hard-won  freedom  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  was  bintally  snuffed  out  by  the 
Stalinist  government  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  the  26  years  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n,  Lithuania  has  remained 
an  imprisoned  state,  a  satellite  of  the 
Soviet  Government. 

We  must  all  recognize,  Mr.  President, 
that  it  is  indeed  a  credit  to  the  coura- 
geous Lithuanian  people,  that  after  all 
these  years  they  have  maintained  their 
freedom  in  mind  and  spirit.  The  con- 
tinued determination  of  Lithuanians  to 
win  back  their  freedom  and  independ- 
ence is  an  example  for  the  entire  world, 
an  inspiring  torch  lighting  the  way  for 
all  men  in  the  unending  struggle  for  the 
freedom  and  the  natural  rights  with 
which  every  man  has  been  endowed. 

Today,  all  Americans  join  in  the  con- 
tinuing hope  and  determination  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  that  someday  soon 
freedom  and  independence  for  Lithuania 
will  be  more  than  the  echo  of  an  eternal 
dream;  that  the  dream  will  become  a 
long  deserved  reality. 


SENATOR  SCHWEIKER  SUPPORTS 
DIRECT  ELECTION  OF  THE  PRESI- 
DENT 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  privilege  for  me  again  this  year  to  join 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  (Mr. 
Mansfield),  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  and  many 
other  Senators,  in  cosponsoring  Senate 


Joint  Resolution  1,  proposing  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  provide  for  the  di- 
rect election  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President. 

Last  year,  I  testified  before  Senator 
Bayh's  Subcommittee  aa  Constitutional 
Amendments  in  favor  of  this  proposed 
constitutional  amendment,  and  I  was 
gratified  with  the  thoroughness  and  dis- 
patch with  which  this  subcommittee  and 
the  entire  Judiciary  Committee  were  able 
to  report  it  to  the  Senate  for  full  con- 
sideration. Unfortimately,  through  the 
use  of  the  Senate  filibuster,  we  were  im- 
able  to  follow  the  Members  of  the  other 
body  and  bring  this  proposal  to  a  vote. 
Thus  it  is  heartening  to  see  that  the 
momentum  will  be  maintained  this  year. 

In  my  testimony  last  year.  I  stated  my 
beliefs,  which  I  still  strongly  maintain, 
that,  first,  a  national  President  should 
be  selected  by  the  direct  will  of  the  peo- 
ple of  our  Nation,  that,  second,  it  is  im- 
perative for  us  to  change  the  current 
electoral  college  system  to  eliminate  the 
possibility,  which  currently  exists,  of  a 
candidate  winning  the  popular  election 
but  losing  the  electoral  college  vote,  and, 
that,  third,  there  is  a  need  to  increase 
the  sense  of  personal  participation  by  the 
voters  in  their  role  in  selecting  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

There  is  one  new  factor  in  our  national 
electoral  system  which,  I  believe,  adds 
even  more  weight  to  these  three  consid- 
erations: the  lowering  of  the  voting  age 
to  18  in  Federal  elections.  Not  only  are 
there  more  voters  who  now  will  partici- 
pate in  selecting  the  President,  but  there 
will  be  thousands  of  new  voters  who  will 
want  their  individual  vote  to  directly  in- 
fluence the  outcome  of  the  presidential 
election. 

The  fact  remains  that  imder  the  exist- 
ing electoral  college  unit  rule,  whereby 
the  plurality  winner  in  a  State  receives 
all  the  electoral  votes  of  that  State  each 
voter  who  casts  a  ballot  for  someone 
other  than  the  plurality  winner  is,  in 
effect,  disfranchised.  Although  the  pro- 
portional plan,  whereby  the  States'  elec- 
toral votes  are  cast  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  votes  each  candidate  receives 
in  the  election,  and  the  district  plan, 
whereby  the  electoral  vote  of  each  ccm- 
gressional  district  is  given  to  the  plurality 
winner  in  that  district,  are  both  improve- 
ments over  the  current  unit  rule,  I  feel 
strongly  that  if  we  are  going  to  reform 
our  system,  we  ought  to  take  the  full  step 
necessary. 

I  cannot  stress  enough  that  the  elec- 
toral college  concept  was  created  in  an 
era  when  travel  and  communications 
were  in  their  infancy  and  when  such  a 
representative  system  was  the  only  feasi- 
ble way  to  insure  that  the  will  of  the 
people  was  being  exercised.  But  today, 
when  Presidents  can  instantly  travel  to 
any  section  of  the  country,  and  when 
the  modem  media  allow  a  President  to 
have  an  instant  national  constituency, 
the  need  for  a  two-stage  election  is  re- 
moved. The  people  of  a  congressional  dis- 
trict directly  elect  their  Representative; 
the  people  of  a  State  directly  elect  their 
Senators  and  Governor;  the  same  logic 
that  resulted  in  our  Founding  Fathers 
instituting  these  systems  dictates,  in  my 
view,    that   the   people   of   our   Nation 
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should  likewise  be  able  to  directly  elect 
their  President. 

The  joint  resolutlcm  haa  been  changed 
since  It  wBs  originally  Introduced  last 
year,  and  I  commend  the  sponsors  of  the 
resolution  for  making  a  number  of  Im- 
portant improvements  and  for  building 
upon  the  experience  of  last  year's  debate 
to  create  a  stronger  measure,  which  I 
hope  will  have  a  better  chance  for  speedy 
passage. 

First  of  all.  providing  for  an  auto- 
matic formula  aa  a  substitute  for  an  ac- 
tual ninoff  election,  in  case  no  one  can- 
didate receives  40  percent  or  more  of  the 
popular  vote,  is  a  constructive  change. 
Under  the  revised  amendment,  the  can- 
didate who  receives  the  largest  vote,  but 
who  does  not  receive  40  percent  of  the 
popular  vote,  is  still  the  winning  candi- 
date if  he  would  have  had  a  majority  un- 
der the  electoral  college  system. 

An  important  factor  of  this  alternative 
tabulation  is  that  it  does  not  apply  to  a 
candidate  who  has  received  less  than  a 
plurality  of  the  popular  vote,  and  thus 
the  electoral  college  formula  cannot  be 
applied  to  give  the  Presidency  to  a  can- 
didate who  came  in  second  In  the  popu- 
lar vote. 

A  second  Important  factor  In  this  run- 
off provision  is  that  the  electoral  votes 
of  each  State  are  applied  automatically, 
eliminating  any  "deals "  or  maneuver- 
ing between  candidates. 

I  feel  this  formula  for  a  nmoff  is  a 
dgnlflcant  step  toward  meeting  the  ob- 
jections of  critics  of  the  direct  election 
system,  who  feared  chaos  from  the  sit- 
uation where  a  candidate  did  not  receive 
a  clear  majority  of  the  vote.  The  combi- 
nation of  a  plurality  of  the  popular  vote, 
and  a  majority  of  the  States,  can  help 
Insure  that  the  President-elect  Is  truly 
the  choice  of  the  majority  of  the  people 
in  our  Nation. 

In  addition,  this  resolution  has  been 
strengthened  this  year  by  changing  the 
system  by  which  a  President  is  chosen 
by  the  Congress  when  there  Ls  no  clear 
winner  In  the  popular  vote  or  electoral 
college  runoff  formula.  Rather  than 
having  the  choice  made  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  alone,  utilizing  a  unit 
system  by  States,  the  flnal  determination 
will  be  made  by  all  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives, In  joint  session,  voting  Indi- 
vidually. I  support  this  change. 

Finally,  the  resolution  is  improved  by 
providing  for  the  elimination  of  some  of 
the  most  glaring  Inadequacies  of  the 
electoral  college,  in  case  the  direct  elec- 
tion proposal  has  been  ratified  by  the 
necessary  three- fourths  of  the  States, 
but  has  not  taken  effect  at  the  time  of  a 
presidential  election.  By  binding  each 
elector  of  the  electoral  college,  the  "faith- 
less elector "  problem  is  eliminated.  And 
also,  even  with  an  electoral  college  sys- 
tem, in  this  Interim  situation,  a  faUure 
to  obtain  an  electoral  college  majority 
would  result  in  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent by  a  Joint  session  of  Congress,  with 
each  Senator  and  Representative  voting 
separately. 

Mr.  President,  adl  elected  ofiQclals  must 
do  everything  In  their  ability  to  restore 
the  confidence  of  the  public  in  our  gov- 
ernmental institutions,  and  to  make  oiu* 
electoral  process  fair  and  representative 


of  the  will  of  the  people.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, there  Is  no  st^  which  can  do  more 
to  accomplish  this  than  eliminating  the 
archaic  institution  of  the  electoral  col- 
lege and  approving  the  direct  election  of 
the  President.  The  issue  has  been  thor- 
oughly studied  and  debated  In  recent 
years.  Now  Is  the  time  for  action. 


THE  ORE3X    KTILJTARY 
DICTATORSHIP 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  for  a  long 
time  I  have  been  concerned  with  our 
policy  toward  the  Greek  military  dicta- 
torship, which  In  fact  negates  both  the 
spirit  and  the  objectives  of  the  Tnmian 
Doctrine  of  1947.  That  Is  why  today  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  two  very  Interestins?  and  use- 
ful documents  which  I  do  hope  President 
Nixon  and  his  foreign  policy  advisers  will 
have  a  chance  to  study :  First,  an  article 
written  by  the  well-known  syndicated 
columnists  Rowland  E^rans  and  Robert 
Novak,  published  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  January  31,  1971,  concerning  the 
tragic  but  also  most  revealing  Ellas  P. 
Demetricopoulos  affair.  Second,  a  state- 
ment addressed  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Assembly  signed  by  21  distinguished  for- 
mer Greek  cabinet  ministers,  boUi  con- 
servatives and  liberals,  and  representing 
a  very  wide  spectnun  of  the  political  life 
of  Greece,  which  was  brought  to  my  at- 
tention by  my  good  friend  Ellas  P. 
Demetricopoulos.  a  leader  of  the  Greek 
resistance  movement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SUf  ATOB  PULBUGHT  VKkSUS  TiU  JONTA 

(By  Rowland  Evana  and  Robert  Novak) 

Poltttcal  reaction  here  agaUut  the  dicta- 
torial military  regime  In  Greece  has  reached 
such  a  peak  that  Sen.  J.  W.  Fulbrlght  of 
Arkansas,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  Is  quietly  sending  two 
committee  Investigators  to  Athens  for  an  on- 
the-spot  probe  of  how  U.S.  policy  Is  being 
carried  out. 

What  has  moved  Fulbrlght  and  other  com- 
mittee members  Is  accumulating  evidence 
that  the  military  junta  shows  no  intention  of 
keeping  Its  agreement  with  President  Nixon 
of  last  Sept.  23.  On  that  date,  Ut.  Nixon  de- 
cided to  resume  full-scale  arms  shipments  to 
Oreece — a  clear  signal  that  the  junta  had 
worked  Itself  back  into  the  good  graces  of 
the  United  States.  In  return,  the  junta 
pledged  political  reforms,  Incliidlng  release 
of  political  prisoners  and  a  move  toward 
democratic  elections. 

That  end  of  the  bargain  is  not  being  kept. 
Moreover,  there  Is  deepening  suspicion  on 
Capitol  Hill  that  U.S.  Ambassador  Henry 
Tasea  Is  too  close  to  the  colonels. 

To  make  the  committee's  Investigation, 
Fulbrlght  ha«  assigned  two  top  investiga- 
tors—Richard  Mooee  and  James  Lowensteln, 
both  ex-Porelgn  Service  ofBcers.  They  will 
proceed  to  Athens  In  the  first  on-the-spot 
congressional  inquiry  since  the  military  dic- 
tatorship took  power  In  a  bloodless  coup 
d'etat  almost  four  years  ago.  Their  last  as- 
signment was  U.S.  policy  In  Cambodia. 

Although  Fulbrlght  has  been  brooding 
about  the  junta  for  many  months,  the  recent 
tragedy  Involrlng  the  leading  antt-Junta 
Oreek  ezUe,  Ellas  Demetracopouloa.  played  a 
significant  part  In  the  decision  to  dispatch 
MooM  and  Lowenateln. 


Despite  direct  Intervention  of  the  State 
Department,  Demetraoopoulos  was  unable  to 
obtain  an  advance  safe-oonduct  pledge  froca 
the  junta  to  visit  bis  dying  father  In  Decem- 
ber. One  reciUt  of  that  was  a  letter  to  Ful- 
brlght from  three  U.S.  senators  suggesting 
that  Taac*  be  summoned  to  Washington  (or 
tastlmony  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Ootnmlttee. 

Fulbrlght's  response  to  the  three  Demo< 
crata — 8«na.  Frank  Moss  of  Utah.  Mike  Gravel 
of  Alaaka  and  Quentln  Burdlck  of  North  Da- 
kota— stated  that  "the  nature  and  conduct  of 
U.S.  relations  with  the  junta  have  long  been 
a  source  of  consternation  to  me."  He  said 
that  the  Demetraoopouloe  Incident  "is  simi- 
lar to  many  others  In  the  past  few  years." 

Fulbrlght's  subsequent  decision  for  a  com- 
mittee probe  in  Athens  carries  the  most  seri- 
ous tmpUcatlons  for  the  Junta  and  Its  souring 
relations  with  the  Nixon  administration. 

MILLS'    SLTBUtATTVI 

Despite  veiled  threats  of  retaliation  against 
congressmen  who  oppose  President  Nixon's 
tfi  billion  revenue -sharing  proposal,  the 
p>olltlcal  prognosis  today  Is  that  the  plan  wUl 
die  a  slow  and  (In  Congress)  unlamented 
death. 

'The  veiled  threats,  emanating  from  ad- 
ministration backers,  hint  that  recalcitrant 
members  of  Congress  may  get  redlstrlcted 
by  angry  state  legislatures  Into  new  and  un- 
friendly districts.  Almost  all  congressmen 
will  be  vulnerable  to  redlstrlctlng  this  year 
or  next  to  take  account  of  the  1070  census. 

But  the  chance  of  that  actually  happening 
Is  sero.  In  fact,  even  if  proponents  of  the 
plan  could  prove  that  It  will  happ>en.  the  op- 
position of  both  Rep.  Wllbxir  Mills  of  Ar- 
kansas, powerful  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  that  will  handle  the  Pres- 
ident's general  revenue-sharing  plan,  and 
Rep.  John  W.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  ranking 
Republican  member,  assures  the  plan's  de- 
feat In  the  House. 

Moreover.  Intimates  of  Mills  predict  that 
he  is  moving  toward  a  substitute  plan  that 
would  have  roughly  the  same  result  as  Mr. 
Nixon's  general  revenue-sharing  proposal: 
gradual  federalizing  of  the  welfare  program, 
with  Uncle  Sam  picking  up  most  or  all  the 
states'  welfare  bill,  now  running  at  17.3  bil- 
lion a  year. 

Some  governors  have  been  lobbying  for  Jiist 
such  a  change  for  years.  Switching  from  the 
present  welfare  program  to  Mr.  Nixon's  Fam- 
ily Assistance  Plan,  passed  by  the  House  but 
not  the  Senate  last  year,  would  cost  the  fed- 
eral government  an  estimated  M  billion  ex- 
tra m  the  first  year — but  would  not  reduce 
state  welfare  costs  more  than  $600  million. 

A  footnote:  The  President's  "special"  reve- 
mie-sharlng  plan — grouping  present  and  nar- 
row categorical  grant  programs  Into  six  broad 
functions  such  as  education  and  transporta- 
tion— has  a  far  better  prospect  In  Congress. 
I  win  not  go  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

Statement  Addressed  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Assembly   (The  Hague,  1970) 
bt  21  rormer  greek  ministers 

1.  The  undersigned  Greek  parliamentar- 
ians, residents  of  Athens,  who  have  been 
ministers  of  Greek  governments  In  the  Isst 
ten  years,  address  themselves  to  the  parlia- 
mentarians of  the  NATO  Assembly  and  in- 
voke, on  the  occasion  of  the  1970  meeting  In 
The  Hague,  their  moral  support  In  the  pur- 
suit of  the  Implementation  In  Oreece — a 
member  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  since  1953 — 
of  the  objectives  proclaimed  In  the  preamble 
of  the  Treaty,  namely  the  defence  of  Democ- 
racy, Freedom  and  Human  dignity,  which 
were  all  dlsmanUed  in  Greece  on  31  AprU 
1967  by  a  coup  of  a  small  group  of  ambi- 
tious army  officers  who,  under  the  pretext  of 
a  oommunlst  revolution,  turned  against  the 
King,  the  then  legal  government  and  the  ex- 
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Dresslon   of   the   popular   wUl   through   the 
general  election  due  on  28  May  1967. 

2   Since  then  there  have  been  loud  public 
declarations,  by  those  who  captured  power 
bv  force  of  arms  and  fraud,  concerning  the 
raold  return  to  constitutional  order  and  the 
renewed  functioning  in  our  country  of  the 
democratic   parliamentary  system.   Notwith- 
standing the  binding  obligations  to  this  ef- 
fect   undertaken    at    various    times    by    the 
military  regime  towards  the  member  coun- 
tries of  the  council  of  Europe,  the  Common 
Market  and  NATO,  Uicludlng  the  U.S.A.  (see 
inter  alia,  the  Government's  timetable  pre- 
sented by  Foreign  Minister  Plplnells  to  the 
Council  of  Eiirope  and  Included  In  the  white 
naper  of  the  Greek  Ministry  of  Foreign  Af- 
fSrs)    and   instead   of   the   expected   move- 
ment after  3>4  years,  towards  free  elections 
for  a  Parliament  and  a  Government  backed 
by  the  electarate,  indisputable  facts  and  of- 
ficial pronouncementa  of  authoritative  Gov- 
ernment personalities  reveal  the  real  inten- 
tion of  the  Colonels  to  organize  fiirther  and 
perpetuate     their    tyrannical     regime.     We 
recall    that,    following    the    unexpected    an- 
nouncement   of   the    resumption    of    Amer- 
ican   military    aid     ("unexp«:ted"    because 
Instead    of    progress    towards    normalisation 
there    has    been    retrogression    In    Greece) 
and  the  visit  of  the  American  Defence  Minis- 
ter Lalrd  to  Athens,  there  have  been  official 
interviews   and   statements   by   the   Deputy 
Prime  Minister   Patakos    (one   of   the   prin- 
cipal  leaders   of   the    coup)    and    by   Press 
Minister  Georgalas  (who  Is  the  official  spokes- 
man of  Colonel  Papadopoulos) ,  according  to 
wluch 

la)  the  Plplnells  timetable,  mentioned 
above.  Is  hereafter  not  binding  to  the  regime, 
(bi  elections  will  take  pUce— If  they  ever 
do— at  some  undetermined  time  and  after  a 
multitude  of  conditions  are  satisfied,  which, 
by  their  very  nature,  require  decades,  and,  in 
any  event,  the  question  of  whether  they  are 
satisfied  or  not,  will  be  judged  by  the  Colonels 
themselves. 

(c)  the  "Revolution"  Is  not — as  It  used  to 
be  constantly  declared  by  the  usurpers  of 

power an  interlude,  but  will  continue  after 

the  "elections,"  which  mesjis  that  the  pro- 
cedure win  be  such  as  to  ensure  100%  elec- 
tion of  their  own  men. 

3.  The  King  remains  exiled  In  Rome,  with 
his  constitutional  responsibilities  suspended. 
He  receives  indirect  warnings  that  he  may  be 
dethroned  or  that  the  Constitutional  Mon- 
archy will  be  revoked  because  he  does  not 
deny  the  news  published  from  time  to  time 
In  the  International  press  that  "he  continues 
to  Insist  unwaveringly  on  the  four  basic 
preconditions  for  his  return  to  Greece  and 
the  resumption  of  his  Royal  duties",  which 
he  enunciated  when  he  found  himself  ex- 
iled In  Rome,  namely : 

(I)  release  of  all  prisoners  held  for  political 
reasons, 

(II)  formation  of  a  political  government, 

(III)  real  press  freedom, 
(Iv)    In   due   course  the   holding  of  free 

elections. 

Instead  of  these,  the  Junta  is  currently  at- 
tempting a  confidence  trick — the  creation  of 
a  strongly  advertised  and  euphemlstlcaUy 
named  by  the  Colonels  "small  Parliament", 
which  Is  to  be  elected  by  approximately  1000 
(out  of  5,50O,(X)0  Greeks  of  voting  age)  goT- 
emment-apjKilnted  electors.  The  members 
of  this  so-called  Parliament,  after  being 
elected  In  this  fashion,  will  be  subject  to  the 
flnal  approval  of  the  dictator. 

4.  The  martial  law,  with  all  Its  terrorist 
Implications  (dally  arbitrary  arrests,  deten- 
tion Incommunicado  In  ptoUce  and  military 
stations,  preventive  arrests  of  indefinite  du- 
ration, extraction  of  statements  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  defense  lawyer  and  trials  by  Court 
Martial)  engulfs  not  only  citizens  acting  or 
pronouncing  themselves  against  the  govern- 
ment, such  as  politicians,  ex-mlUtary  men, 


proprietors,  editors  and  other  staff  of  news- 
papers, on  whom  severe  sentences  are  usually 
Imposed,  but  the  defence  lawyers  themselves 
who  occasionally  are  subjected  to  discipli- 
nary and  pseudojudlclal  sanctions.  But  the 
terrorlsatlon  of  8,500,000  Oreek  citizens  is  not 
achieved  only  through  martial  law,  the  lift- 
ing of  which  by  the  end  of  September  1970 
was  categorically  promised  by  Papadopoulos. 
A  drastic  measure  with  the  same  objective 
and  one  which  has  been  used  by  the  Junta 
from  the  first  day  of  the  coup  and  con- 
tinuously to  this  day,  has  been  the  admin- 
istrative deportation  without  any  formality 
(not  even  the  examination  of   those   con- 
cerned or  the  opportunity  for  them  to  answer 
any  charges).  Deportations  are  made  by  Ir- 
revocable decision  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Order  (formally  co-signed  by  the  decorative 
Minister   of   Justice),   the    Initial    period    Is 
nearly  always  extended  (two  and  even  three 
times)  and  the  location  varies  from  camps  of 
"disciplined  living"    (Leros,  Oropos)    to  In- 
accessible  mountain   villages.    At   Intervals, 
the  removal  of  the  deportees  from  one  vil- 
lage to  another   Is  ordered.  The   victims  of 
deportations  (with  the  sole  charge  that  they 
have  anti-junta  sentiments)  are  left-wingers 
who  were  arrested  Immediately  after  the  coup 
but  also   hundreds   of  centrists   and    right- 
wingers  and  In  particular  (1)  brave  eind  dis- 
tinguished generals,  admirals,  officers  of  the 
army,  navy  and  alrforce  of  both  high  and  low 
rank,  some  of  them  decorated  by  member - 
countries   of   NATO,   Including   the   United 
States  (2)    dozens  of  ex-Mlnlsters  and  Dep- 
uties of  ERE  and  the  Centre  Union,  some 
of  the  latter  held  to  this  day.  The  Colonels 
claim   (a)    that  the  number  of  deportees  Is 
diminishing  and  Is  supposed  to  be  smaller 
than   1500  and    (b)    that  deportations  were 
taking  place  even  under  parliamentary  gov- 
ernments. A  conclusive  answer  to  the  false 
claim  m  (b)   has  been  given  by  the  ex-Mln- 
lsters  of   Justice    Papaconstantlnou    (ERE) 
and  Zlgdls  (Centre  Union)  smd  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  last  Greek  ParUament  Papaspy- 
rou  m  his  statement  of  18  October  1970.  As 
for   (a)   we  observe  that  what  matters  Is  not 
the  numljer  under  deportation  at  any  one 
time,  but  that  each  of  the  8,500,000  Greek 
citizens  faces  at  any  time  the  risk  of  arbi- 
trary and  unexplained  arrest,  detention,  im- 
prisonment or  deportation. 

5.  As  Greek  parliamentarians,  having 
served  as  members  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ments during  the  past  ten  years,  we  have  an 
obligation  to  express  a  very  strong  protest 
against  the  continuing  detention  of  our  col- 
league from  the  Dodecanese,  Mr.  John 
Zlgdls.  Mr.  Zlgdls,  who  was  a  member  of 
ParUament  from  1950  to  1967,  served  in  sev- 
eral governments  as  Minister  and  he  was,  un- 
til 1967,  a  member  of  the  Greek  delega- 
tions to  the  Consultative  Assembly  of  the 
Council  of  Europe,  the  North  Atlantic  As- 
sembly, the  Parliamentary  Commission  of 
Association  with  the  E.E.C.,  the  Inter-Parlla- 
mentary  Union.  He  U  presently  serving  a 
five-year  sentence  to  which  he  was  con- 
demned by  a  Military  Trlbual  for  commit- 
ting the  "crime"  of  asking  publicly  for  the 
formation  of  a  government  of  National 
Unity. 

Tou,  as  our  coUesigues  In  the  North  Atlantic 
Assembly,  have  the  duty  to  express  your 
solidarity  towards  this  prominent  Greek 
former  Minister,  as  well  as  towards  our  other 
detained  colleagues  and  all  those  magistrates, 
officers,  artists.  Intellectuals  and  other  In- 
nocent Greek  citizens,  who  are  rotting  In 
prison  and  in  prison  camps,  after  having 
been  deprived  of  their  freedom  without  any 
recourse  to  a  due  process  of  law. 

It  Is  also  your  duty,  and  It  is  the  duty  of 
your  Governments,  to  contribute  to  a  peace- 
ful return  sf  Greece  to  the  democratic  com- 
munity of  European  nations.  This  U  the  only 
way  by  which  the  Greek  people  will  recover 
their  faith  in  the  democratic  ideas  and 
the  objectives  of   NATO  which  purport  to 


preserve  peace  and  to  strengthen  our  demo- 
cratic institutions. 

Athens,  October  27.  1970. 

Signed: 

Bakladsls,  Emmanuel — Former  Speaker  of 
Parliament 

Papaspyrou,  Dlmltrl — Speaker  of  the  last 
Parliament 

Dlaimantopoulos,  Jacob — Deputy  Speaker 
of  the  last  Parliament 

Toumbas,  John,  ( Admiral ) —Former  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  following  are  Generals  and  Former 
Ministers. 

Avramldls,  Chrlstos,  Allamanls,  Stellos. 
Oallnos,  Michael.  Yannapoulos.  Athanase. 
Thanopoulos,  Dlmltrl,  Kefaloyannls,  Em- 
manuel, Marls,  Costas,  Kothrts,  Emmanuel, 
Mavrldls,  Athanase,  Bakatselos,  George, 
Papalazarou,  Zlsls,  Papallgouras,  Panayotls, 
Perrotls,  Arlstomenls,  Pltoulls,  Fotlos,  Ral- 
11s,  George,  Stefanopoulos,  George  and 
Chadslgakls,  DlniUtrt. 

Annexe : 

(a)  list  of  Centre  Union  Deputies  under 
deportation  or  detention. 

Angelousls,  Angelos   (since  21-4-1967). 
Alevras,  John  (since  14-8-1968). 
Katslkopoulos,  Takls   (since  21-4-1967). 
Konlotakls.  Constantln   (since  14-8-1968). 
Manavls,  Charts  (since  June  1968) . 
Papadlmltriou,     John     (since     September 
1968). 

Papaspyrou,   John    (since    14-8-1968). 
Charalamdopoulos,  Constantln  (since  April 

1968). 

(b)  In  addition,  fifteen  Deputies,  members 
of  the  EDA-party  are  under  deportation  or 
detention  (since  21-4-1967). 


SIGNIFICANCE  OF  RECENT  DEVEL- 
OPMENTS IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Don  Oberdorfer  has  written  a  perceptive 
and  penetrating  analysis  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  recent  developments  in 
Southeast  Asia.  I  commend  Mr.  Ober- 
dorfer's  analysis  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Port,  Feb.  11. 
19711 
Nixon's  View  or  the  War 
(By  Don  Oberdorfer) 
What  Is  President  Nixon  up  to  In  Indo- 
china? Why  is  he  spreading  the  war  geo- 
graphically   while    phasing    out    American 
ground  combat  troops?  What  Is  he  likely  to 
do  In  the  future? 

In  the  absence  of  definitive  projections 
or  Inside  revelations,  a  reporter  can  only 
watch  and  listen  and  draw  his  own  con- 
clusions. These  are  mine : 

The  cardinal  point  Is  that  the  President 
seems  truly  to  believe  that  a  non -Communist 
South  Vietnam  is  extremely  Important  to 
the  Interests  of  the  United  States.  He  appears 
to  believe  tills  may  be  achievable  and  he 
Is  prepared  to  take  Important  risks  and  Incur 
large  costs  to  further  this  cause. 

In  other  words,  the  President  appears  to 
believe  that  the  United  States  can  win  the 
war  or,  if  you  prefer,  can  avoid  losing  it. 
When  he  speaks  of  "peace,"  he  does  not 
mean  the  same  thing  the  critics  of  the  war 
mean.  He  means  a  non-Communist  South 
Vietnamese  regime,  reasonably  secure  against 
enemies  too  weak  or  too  scared  to  mount 
eflecUve  challenge.  He  means  by  "peace" 
what  other  people  think  of  as  "victory." 

He  has  had.  right  along,  a  theory  of  how  to 
achieve  this,  and  It  Is  derived  in  large  meas- 
ure from  the  Elsenhower  administration.  It 
Involves  the  use  of  "Asians  to  fight  Asians," 
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Instead  of  American  ground  troops.  When 
the  going  gets  tough,  it  Involves  the  use  of 
American  alrpcwer  and  seapower — and  the 
threat  of  even  more  massive  use  of  such 
power — to  force  the  issue  with  the  enemy. 

In  Vietnam.  Mr.  Nixon  Is  withdrawing 
United  States  ground  combat  troops,  partly 
because  public  opinion  In  this  country  leaves 
him  little  choice  and  partly  because  he  be- 
lieves that  war-by-proxy  (the  Communists 
caU  It  "special  war")  is  a  better  way. 

He  has  created  a  Justification  for  contin- 
uing or  even  Increasing  the  use  of  alrpower 
and  seapower— to  protect  the  dwindling 
nximber  of  American  troops  remaining.  He 
pointed  out  to  visitors  Wednesday  that  each 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  leaves  those  who 
remain  In  greater  jeopardy. 

By  extending  the  fighting  to  Cambodia 
last  summer.  Mr.  Nixon  eased  the  Commu- 
nist military  pressure  on  South  Vietnam,  re- 
ducing the  possibility  of  major  offensives 
last  fall  and  early  this  year.  The  action  also 
made  more  credible  his  public  threats  to  re- 
spond massively  against  the  enemy  If  things 
get  tough.  Though  US.  ground  troops  with- 
drew from  Cambodia  as  promised,  the  United 
States  Is  supplying  and  supporting  21,000 
ARVN  troops  m  Cambodia  today  and  a  Cam- 
bodian army  which  has  grown  to  200.000. 

By  extending  the  fighting  to  Laos  this 
week,  Mr.  Nixon  seeks  to  interfere  with  the 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  supply  lines,  ease  mili- 
tary pressure  on  South  Vietnam  and  Cambo- 
dia, reduce  the  possibility  of  major  offensives 
in  late  1971  and  early  1972.  and  demon- 
strate further  that  his  threats  of  strong  ac- 
tion are  real.  If  one  believes  that  a  permanent 
non-Communist  regime  In  South  Vietnam  is 
possible,  then  permanent  interdiction  of  the 
Communist  supply  lines  In  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia Is  nearly  essential. 

If  Jt  works,  Mr  Nixon  will  be  a  hero.  But 
the  dangers  are  great. 

The  danger  abroad  Is  that  the  Vietnamese 
Communists  may  refuse  to  be  deterred  or 
to  give  up,  as  in  the  past,  and  that  war-by- 
proxy  may  not  go  well.  Forces  supplied  and 
supported  by  the  United  States  could  be 
fighting  throughout  Indochina  and — If  the 
going  gets  tough — Mr.  Nixon  could  face  a 
decision  on  massive  air  attacks  on  North 
Vietnam,  bombing  or  mining  of  Haiphong 
harbor  and  other  high-risk  measures.  The  So- 
viet Union  and  China  would  have  to  decide 
whether  to  respond  by  giving  their  ally  new 
weapons  or  other  help. 

The  danger  at  home  Is  that  stretchlng-out 
of  the  war,  and  particularly  air  escalation, 
could  further  divide  this  country  in  a  terri- 
ble and  destructive  way.  A  large  part  of  the 
public,  the  press,  the  Congress,  the  private 
leadership  of  America  and  even  high-ranking 
military  officers  and  Administration  officials 
no  longer  believe  that  victory  Is  possible  In 
Vietnam  at  any  price  this  country  Is  or 
should  be  prepared  to  pay. 

Richard  Nixon  has  not  given  up  Like  Lyn- 
don Johnson,  be  thinks  he  can  win  it,  or  at 
least  Is  determined  not  to  be  the  one  to  lose 
It.  In  one  sense,  we  are  back  again  In  1968. 
In  another  sense,  we  are  back  In  1965,  or 
maybe  1954.  TTie  war  goes  on.  In  another  of 
Its  Infinite  permutations. 


SENATOR  SCHWEIKER  SUPPORTS 
CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 
FOR  18- YEAR-OLD  VOTE 

Mr.  SCHWniKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
an  honor  for  me  to  join  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  7,  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18  in  all 
Federal,  State,  and  local  elections. 

In  1969.  at  the  beginning  of  the  Qlst 
Congress,  I  Introduced  my  own  constitu- 
tional amendment  for  the  18-year-old 
vote,  and  subsequently  Joined  as  a  co- 


sponsor  of  Senator  Mansiteld's  amend- 
ment to  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965, 
which  enacted  the  18-year-old  vote 
through  the  regular  statutory  process.  I 
(have  continuously  supported  lowering 
the  voting  age  during  my  entire  12  years 
in  Congress,  and  was  delighted  that  last 
year  Congress  finally  took  some  action 
on  this  worthwhile  proposal. 

This  year.  Senator  Randolph  has  al- 
ready obtained  the  support  of  more  than 
80  Senators  behind  his  constitutional 
amendment.  I  welcome  this  united  effort, 
and  hope  that  through  all  of  us  join- 
ing behind  one  resolution  we  can  quickly 
pass  this  Important  measure  and  allow 
the  States  to  begin  the  process  of  rati- 
fication. 

The  recent  Supreme  Court  action,  af- 
firming the  right  of  Congress  to  lower 
the  voting  age  in  Federal  elections 
through  a  statutory  amendment,  but 
prohibiting  any  statutory  change  for  the 
State  and  local  level,  has  created  a 
special  urgency  for  us  to  take  quick  ac- 
tion to  pass  a  comprehensive  constitu- 
tional amendment. 

First  of  all,  there  is  an  inherent  un- 
fairness, to  the  men  and  women  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  21,  and  also  the  pub- 
lic at  large,  in  having  different  stand- 
ards apply  to  different  offices  in  the 
same  election  year.  It  seems  Incongruous 
for  a  young  man  or  woman  to  be  able 
to  vote  for  his  Congressman  and  Sen- 
ator, but  not  for  his  State  Governor. 

Secondly,  the  mechanical  steps  which 
the  States  and  local  communities  will 
have  to  take  in  order  to  make  sure  that 
the  differentiation  between  the  Federal 
and  State  elections  is  adhered  to  will  be 
costly,  and  confusing. 

Because  of  both  of  these  fimdamentally 
unfair  situations,  the  best  way  to  clear 
up  the  confusion  is  to  enact  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  providing  for  the 
18-year-old  vote  in  all  elections,  to  settle 
the  issue  once  and  for  all. 

A  number  of  State  referendums  have 
indicated  some  opposition  to  lowering  the 
voting  age.  However,  many  more  States 
have  indicated  a  willingness  to  bring  our 
young  people  directly  into  our  political 
process.  I  hope  that  under  the  incentives 
of  the  existing  Federal  law  allowing  18- 
year-olds  to  vote  and  decisive  congres- 
sional approval  of  a  constitutional 
amendment,  the  States  will  follow  suit 
and  make  it  official. 

My  reasons  for  cosponsoring  this  joint 
resolution  and  urging  swift  approval, 
however,  go  far  beyond  the  mere  coordi- 
nation of  State  and  Federal  require- 
ments. 

My  primary  reason  for  endorsing  the 
18-year-old  vote  is  on  the  merits.  Our 
young  people  have  continually  demon- 
strated the  political  awareness,  the  pub- 
lic concern,  the  desire  to  participate  in 
our  process,  and  the  capability  of  exer- 
cising responsible  judgment,  sufficiently 
to  have  earned  the  right  to  vote. 

In  1969.  when  I  introduced  my  earlier 
resolution  on  the  18-year-old  vote,  I  dis- 
cussed the  importance  of  the  mass  media 
and  modem  communications  in  provid- 
ing greater  sophistication  among  our 
young  people  concerning  todays  social 
problems.  I  also  predicted  generally  that 
young  people  would  demonstrate  their 
concern  for  solving  these  problems  in  an 
effective  and  responsible  fashion. 


Since  I  made  these  remarks,  one  area 
of  interest  in  particular  stands  out  to 
prove  my  contentions :  the  environment. 
There  have  been  many  areas  of  poUticai 
involvement  where  students  and  young 
men  and  women  have  had  a  significant 
impact,  but  I  merely  want  to  point  out 
that  it  wsis  our  young  people  who  cre- 
ated, and  carried  out.  the  events  of  Earth 
Day  last  April,  an  event  which  contrib- 
uted enormously  to  the  present  aware- 
ness by  all  the  public  of  our  environ- 
mental problems.  The  fact  that  most  per- 
sons recognize  that  cleaning  up  our  en- 
vironment is  one  of  our  most  critical 
priorities  is  due  in  no  small  part  to  the 
initial  work  in  the  environment  by  our 
young  people. 

Actions  by  revolutionaries,  bombings 
on  our  campuses  and  in  cities,  and  Irre- 
sponsible demonstrations  are  the  work 
of  a  minority  of  young  people.  In  addi- 
tion, although  I  do  not  have  any  figures 
available  to  confirm  my  suspicion.  I  dare 
say  that  many  of  these  active  revolution- 
aries are  over  21.  This  radical  fringe 
should  not  be  used  to  deprive  the  majorty 
of  our  responsible  young  people  from 
having  the  right  to  vote. 

As  our  problems  become  more  com- 
plex, as  the  average  age  of  our  popula- 
tion gets  lower  and  lower,  and  as  the 
need  for  greater  participation  In  our 
governmental  processes  by  larger  sec- 
tions cf  our  population  becomes  greater 
and  greater,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
allow  young  people  this  most  basic  right 
of  our  democratic  society — the  right  to 
vote,  and  to  have  a  say  in  the  selection 
of  elected  officials.  This  basic  responsi- 
bility and  duty  should  not  be  differenti- 
ated between  Federal  and  State  levels- 
it  is  inherent  in  the  electoral  process  re- 
gardless of  what  the  specific  office  is. 

I  urge  Senators  to  approve  this  meas- 
ure quickly,  and  I  equaUy  urge  all  State 
legislators  to  share  our  concern  and 
swiftly  approve  the  18-year-old  vote. 


LITHUANIAN   INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  16  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
heritage  will  be  celebrating  the  53d  anni- 
versary of  their  coimtry's  Independence 
and  the  720th  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  Lithuanian  State. 

This  country  has  a  long  and  rich  his- 
tory to  which  I  should  like  to  pay  tribute 
today.  Lithuania  has  provided  a  lasting 
example  of  a  flourishing  culture  and  po- 
litical system  whose  strength  and  endur- 
ance remains  a  vivid  example  for  the 
world  today. 

Lithuanians  throughout  the  world  are 
carrying  on  these  fine  national  tradi- 
tions with  the  hope  of  achieving  once 
again  the  independence  for  their  country 
that  was  theirs. 

I  want  to  join  others  in  expressing  my 
admiration  for  these  people  and  in  sup- 
porting their  campaign  for  self-deter- 
mination— a  right  to  which  all  peoples 
throughout  the  world  are  entitled. 


THE  SOVIET  UNION,  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  THE  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
the  member  countries  of  the  United  Na- 
tions joined  in  celebration  of  the  25th 
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anniversary  of  that  organization.  In  the 
addresses  of  their  representatives  to  the 
General  Assembly,  the  members  pledged 
renewed  support  and  effort  toward  in- 
creasing its  vitality  in  its  next  quarter- 
century. 

The  United  Nations  did  not  survive  25 
years  by  remaining  the  organization 
created  in  1946.  It  adapted  to  cope  with 
new  challenges.  It  created  new  proce- 
dures and  new  machinery  in  its  efforts 
to  deal  with  a  diversity  of  problems  and 
crises  as  affairs  among  nations  took 
new  forms. 

If  it  is  to  become  all  that  we  hope  it 
can  be,  the  United  Nations  must  con- 
tinue this  evolution. 

In  this  context,  I  would  draw  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Foreign  Service  Journal 
of  December  1970,  entitled  "The  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  States,  and  the 
United  Nations."  The  article  was  writ- 
ten by  Prof.  Richard  Gardner,  professor 
of  law  and  international  organization  at 
Columbia  University.  It  is  significant,  I 
believe,  that  the  article  was  drawn  from 
the  text  of  a  paper  presented  by  Profes- 
sor Gardner  to  the  Soviet  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  June  1970.  Both  we  and  the 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union  can  profit 
from  its  wisdom. 

In  the  course  of  the  article  Professor 
Gardner  suggests  a  number  of  organiza- 
tional and  procedural  changes  for  the 
United  Nations  intended  to  increase  its 
effectiveness  and  to  enable  it  to  cope 
with  contemporary  international  prob- 
lems. 

Problems  are  arising  that  require  in- 
ternational cooperation  of  an  unprece- 
dented scope,  and  Professor  Gardner 
deals  with  a  number  of  these,  such  as 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  ocean 
and  exploration  of  the  solar  system,  con- 
trolling the  world's  burgeoning  popula- 
tion and  enriching  the  standard  of  living 
for  our  human  race  as  a  whole.  In  each 
case  he  offers  serious  proposals  for 
change. 

Of  particular  interest  to  me  was  Pro- 
fessor Gardner's  argument  that  the  pro- 
tection of  our  environment  must  be  the 
responsibility  of  all  peoples  and  coim- 
tries,  and  that  only  through  internation- 
al cooperation  can  we  fulfill  our  role  as 
guardians,  not  exploiters,  of  our  natural 
heritage. 

The  1972  Stockholm  conference  should 
be  an  important  step  in  this  direction. 

We  should  also  seek  opportunities  to 
work  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  environ- 
mental questions.  Cooperation  in  this 
nonpolitlcal  area  would  have  a  useful 
effect  on  our  relations  generally. 

Professor  Gardner's  article  is  a 
thoughtful,  provocative,  and  important 
document  which  deserves  serious  study. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Thb  Soviet  UmoN,  the  United  Statxb,  and 
THE  United  Nations 
(By  Richard  N.  Gardner) 
I    believe.    In    the    words    of    the    Soviet 
memorandum  submitted  to  the  UN  General 
Assembly  on  September  26.  1969,  that  "the 
strengthening  of   international   security   re- 
quires a  fresh  coUectlve  effort,  fresh  Initia- 


tives, and  fresh  action."  What  are  needed. 
of  course,  are  not  just  rhetorical  declarations 
by  the  General  Assembly,  but  concrete  ac- 
tions by  our  two  countries  and  others  and 
specific  steps  to  strengthen  the  effectiveness 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Concrete  measures  to  strengthen  Interna- 
tional security  wlU  require  a  new  approach 
by  both  our  countries.  Perhaps  I  can  best 
summarize  the  approach  I  have  In  mind  by 
recaUing  the  following  exchange  of  views 
which  I  had  at  the  UN  several  years  ago 
with  a  member  of  the  Soviet  delegation. 

"You  believe,"  I  remarked  to  him,  "that 
history  will  demonstrate  the  superiority  of 
your  system  and  that  'rotten  reactionary 
regimes'  will  fall  into  Communism  like  so 
many  ripe  apples.  Although  we  disagree  with 
your  view  of  history,  we  certainly  do  not 
contest  your  right  to  hold  it.  And  if  you 
wish  to  place  some  baskets  under  the  tree 
to  catch  the  apples  when  they  fall,  we  can't 
object  to  that  either.  But  don't  shake  the 
tree — and  don't  try  to  pluck  the  apples 
off  It!" 

To  which  my  Russian  friend  made  what 
I  thought  was  a  very  fair  reply:  "Very  well," 
he  said,  "we  won't  do  those  things,  but  don't 
you  Americans  go  around  pasting  the  apples 
up  either!" 

This  exchange.  It  seems  to  me,  highlights 
the  central  problem.  We  shall  never  have 
peace  and  security  as  long  as  some  countries 
claim  a  right  to  assist  revolutionary  forces 
In  other  countries  under  the  banner  of  "wars 
of  natlOTial  llberaton,"  while  other  countries 
claim  the  right  to  aid  established  govern- 
ments under  the  doctrine  of  individual  or 
collective  self-defense. 

The  world  urgently  needs  a  policy  of  non- 
interference In  Internal  affairs  of  others, 
scrupulously  observed  by  all  states,  large, 
middle,  and  small.  This  means  that  Ameri- 
can power  should  never  be  used  to  prevent  a 
people  from  choosing  the  government  It 
wants — even  If  that  is  a  Communist  govern- 
ment. And  Soviet  power  should  never  be 
used  to  prevent  a  people  from  choosing  a 
government  It  wants — even  if  that  is  a  non- 
Communist  government. 

In  other  words,  we  should  both  permit  the 
political  and  social  systems  of  other  coun- 
tries to  develop  under  their  own  momentum, 
without  outside  interference.  We  should  be 
prepared  to  accept  history's  verdict  about 
the  comparative  merits  of  our  two  systems 
for  other  countries — and  not  try  to  "help 
history  along." 

You  may  ask  at  this  point  whether  the 
United  States  is  prepared  to  accept  such  a 
pKJlicy  of  mutual  non-interference  in  the 
affairs  of  other  countries.  I  believe  the  answer 
Is  yes.  I  would  draw  your  attention  in  par- 
ticular to  the  significant  statement  by  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Elliot  Richardson  before 
the  Soviet-American  Convocation  in  New 
York  Istft  month  in  which  he  called  for  a 
policy  of  reciprocal  restraint  by  our  two 
countries. 

Both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  recently  experienced  the  perils 
of  over-involvement  in  third  areas.  As  you 
know  very  well,  the  American  people  are 
anxious  to  end  the  Vietnam  war  and  avoid 
military  intervention  elsewhere.  The  current 
trend  in  American  opinion  In  favor  of  disen- 
gagement offers  a  great  opportunity  to  the 
Soviet  Union — not  an  opportunity  to  alter 
the  balance  of  power  unilaterally  at  our  ex- 
pense, which  would  be  a  very  risky  and  un- 
wise poUcy.  and  certain  to  provoke  an  Amer- 
ican reaction,  but  rather  an  opportunity  to 
work  with  us  for  mutual  disengagement  and 
political  settlements  in  our  common  Interest. 

If  such  a  policy  of  mutual  non-lnterier- 
ence  Is  to  work.  It  will  require  a  much 
stronger  UN  capabiUty  for  peacekeeping  and 
peacemaking.  For  In  si>eclfic  situations  there 
will  be  factual  disputes  as  to  what  the  people 
of  a  country  want  and  whether  there  Is 
actually  Intervention  from  outside.  There  is 


no  really  satisfactory  way  to  resolve  such  dis- 
putes except  through  an  international  agency 
which  can  patrol  borders,  supervise  elections, 
and  verify  compliance  with  non-intervention 
norms. 

UN  peacekeeping  efforts,  while  imperfect, 
have  made  practical  contributions  in  the 
Middle  East,  Cyprus,  the  Congo,  and  Kash- 
mir. Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  have  a  common  Interest  in  using  the 
UN  to  contain  local  conflicts  that  might  draw 
In  both  our  countries  and  trigger  a  nuclear 
war. 

If  we  are  honest  with  ourselves,  however, 
we  have  to  admit  that  neither  the  United 
State  nor  the  Soviet  Union  is  presently  doing 
what  It  should  do  to  strengthen  the  UN  as  a 
peacekeeping  agency.  Indeed,  there  Is  a  wide- 
spread suspicion  at  the  UN  that  the  two 
superpowers  want  to  keep  the  UN  weak,  so 
they  can  divide  up  the  world  between  them- 
selves without  interference.  But  a  two-power 
hegemony,  based  on  spheres  of  Influence, 
wUl  not  be  acceptable  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  nor  does  it  serve  the  best  interests  of 
our  two  peoples. 

What  can  our  two  countries  do,  in  specific 
terms,  to  strengthen  the  UN's  capacity  for 
peacekeeping  and  peacemaking? 

First,  we  can  make  better  use  of  the  peace- 
keeping machinery  that  already  exists 

We  should  work  together  In  the  UN  for  a 
settlement  of  the  Middle  East  conflict  that 
will  take  accoimt  of  the  reasonable  interests 
of  all  the  countries  In  the  area,  and  back  such 
a  setUement  up  with  a  UN  force  under  a 
Security  Council  mandate  so  that  the  force 
could  not  be  removed  without  the  concur- 
rence of  all  the  Council's  Permanent  Mem- 
bers. 

We  should  support  the  neutralization  of 
south  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia  under 
UN  guarantee,  with  a  UN  peacekeeping  force 
to  verify  the  cessation  of  hostilities  the 
withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces,  the  inviola- 
bility of  borders  and  the  carrying  out  of 
free  elections.  The  Soviet  Union,  as  Co- 
chairman  of  the  Geneva  Conference,  oould 
take  a  hUtoric  first  step  toward  this  end 
by  reconvening  the  Geneva  Conference  ma- 
chinery. 

Second,  we  should  take  Joint  initiatives  to 
strengthen  the  UN's  peacekeeping  machinery 
Such  initiatives  should  include  a  $100  mil- 
lion Peace  Fund,  with  substantial  contribu- 
tions from  both  the  US  and  the  USSR  to 
Uquidate  the  UN's  deficit  and  provide  a 
modest  sum  tot  future  peacekeeping  emer- 
gencies. 

I  note  with  interest  that  the  letter  of 
Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Oromyko  to  U  Thant 
of  April  29,  1970  calls  for  "the  increase  in 
the  role  and  efficiency  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil as  the  organ  upon  which  the  primary 
responsibUity  for  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security  is  conferred."  In 
implementation  of  this  point  In  your  Foreign 
Minister's  letter,  let  us  now  agree  on  guide- 
lines for  peacekeeping  operations  undertaken 
by  the  Security  CouncU.  These  could  provide 
for  a  committee  of  the  Council  consisting 
of  the  "Big  rour"  and  troop  supplying  coun- 
tries to  advise  the  Secretary-General  on  the 
conduct  of  each  peacekeeping  operation, 
while  preserving  sufficient  operational  con- 
trol In  the  Secretary-General  to  assiu*  peace- 
keeping effectiveness.  We  should  also  agree 
that  members  of  the  CouncU  should  support 
financially  those  operations  which  the  Coun- 
cU carries  out  consistently  with  these  guide- 
lines. 

Third,  we  should  develop  new  UN  machin- 
ery  for  fact-finding   and   mediation. 

There  is  a  need  for  procedures  for  peaceful 
settlement  that  can  provide*  a  coollng-off 
period  for  the  fever  of  controversy  to  sub- 
side, that  can  mobilize  opinion  behind  a 
reasonable  settlement  and  that  can  enable 
international  agencies  to  take  responsibility 
for  outcomes  for  which  the  parties  them- 
selves cannot  take  full  responsibility. 
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A  new  tTN  panel  should  be  created  of 
persona  who  could  be  drawn  upon  for  fact- 
finding, mediation,  and  other  kinds  of  a«- 
slatance  In  the  dispute-settlement.  Its  mem- 
bers should  be  chosen  at  least  In  part  by 
means  other  than  nomination  by  national 
governments  with  a  view  to  each  Individ- 
ual's personal  qualifications. 

It  would  be  unrealistic  for  the  time  being 
to  expect  UN  members  to  agree  in  advance 
to  accept  the  Judgments  of  third  parties  In 
all  cases  In  which  they  were  involved.  But 
It  Is  not  unreasonable  to  ask  UN  members  to 
agree  in  advance  to  accept  the  proceaa  of 
fact-finding  or  conciliation,  reserving  the 
right  to  challenge  the  facts  found  or  settle- 
ments recommended  by  members  of  the 
panel.  This  would  be  a  modeet.  but  Impor- 
tant, step  forward  toward  a  more  civilized 
world  peacemaking  system. 

Fourth,  we  should  Initiate  Joint  studies 
of  more  far-reaching  meastires  to  trans- 
form the  UN  into  a  more  effective  instru- 
ment of  world  order. 

Such  studies  should  begin  on  a  non-offl- 
dal  level  with  conferences  and  Joint  studies 
by  scholars  and  scientists  from  the  US  and 
USSR.  The  "Joint  Statement  of  Agreed 
Principles  for  Disarmament  Negotiations." 
negotiated  by  our  two  countries  In  the  Zorln- 
McCloy  talks  of  1961.  contains  the  following 
paragraph: 

"7.  Progress  In  disarmament  should  be 
accompanied  by  measures  to  strengthen  In- 
stltuUons  for  maintaining  peace  and  the 
settlement  of  international  disputes  by 
peaceful  means.  During  and  after  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  programme  of  general 
and  complete  disarmament,  there  should  be 
taken.  In  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  the  necessary 
measures  to  maintain  international  peace 
and  security,  including  the  obligation  of 
States  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  United 
Nations  agreed  manpower  necessary  for  an 
mtematlonal  peace  force  to  be  equipped  with 
agreed  types  of  armaments.  Arrangements  for 
the  use  of  this  force  should  ensiire  that  the 
United  Nations  can  effectively  deter  or  sup- 
press any  threat  or  use  of  arms  In  violation 
of  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  United 
Nations." 

Since  that  para^aph  was  negotiated,  there 
has  been  no  serious  or  stistained  discussion 
between  Soviet  and  American  citizens  on 
what  changes  In  the  UN  would  be  necessary 
to  make  substantial  progress  toward  dis- 
armament poaslble.  Let  us  begin  a  serious 
dialogue  on  this  subject  as  soon  as  possible. 

Fifth,  we  should  make  the  UN  universal — 
with  membersliip  for  Mainland  China  and 
Taiwan,  the  two  Oerm^nys,  the  two  Koreas, 
and  the  two  Vletnams. 

I  believe  US  public  opinion  Ls  moving 
rapidly  In  favor  of  universality  of  UN  mem- 
bership, and  that  this  will  soon  be  reflected 
In  our  official  policy.  Our  Soviet  colleagues 
should  not  Interpret  US  efforts  to  bring  main- 
land China  out  of  Its  Isolation  as  an  un- 
friendly act  toward  the  Soviet  Union.  Rather. 
they  should  see  It  as  a  necessary  measure  for 
effective  peacemaking  on  a  global  scale. 

Agreement  by  the  Permanent  Members  of 
the  Security  Council  would  be  needed  to  se- 
cure the  admission  of  Bast  and  West  Ger- 
many North  and  South  Korea,  and  North 
and  South  Vietnam.  But  the  seating  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  Chin*  and  Taiwan  as 
Bucceesors  to  the  membership  of  the  Republic 
of  China  could  be  achieved  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  General  Assembly  and  by  the 
procedural  majority  of  nine  In  the  Sectirlty 
Council,  thus  bypassing  a  poaslble  veto  by 
the  Taiwan  rsglme.  Of  course,  the  Secu- 
rity Council  seat  would  be  assigned  to  the 
People's  Republic.  The  seating  of  all  these 
regimes  could  be  done  In  a  way  which  did  not 
prejudice  the  poeslbllity  of  unifloatlon  by 
peaceful  meejis. 

While  It  U  true  that  the  problems  of  the 
two  Oermanys,  the  two  Koreas,  the  two  Vlet- 


nams and  the  two  Chinas  are  all  different,  a 
"p«w;kage  deal"  on  all  cT  them  would  make  It 
easier  for  many  cotintrles  to  swallow  their 
opposition  to  the  seating  of  one  or  more. 
Such  a  bold  step  would  give  the  United  Na- 
tions opportunitlee  It  now  lacks  for  aselstlng 
peaceful  settlements  In  Indochina  and  Korea, 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  would  open  new  chan- 
nels of  communication  between  the  two 
halves  of  these  divided  states,  and  would  en- 
hance the  long-term  potential  of  the  organi- 
zation for  dealing  with  such  global  problems 
as  development,  population  and  environmen- 
tal defense.  New  steps  should  also  be  taken 
to  encourage  Swltzertand  to  seek  member- 
ship. In  recognition  of  the  diplomatic  as 
well  as  financial  resources  which  the  Swiss 
could  make  available. 

If  the  twenty-fifth  General  Assembly  Is 
not  prepared  to  seat  these  states  Immedi- 
ately, It  could  at  least  appoint  a  committee 
to  study  how  universality  of  membership 
nalght  be  achieved.  The  committee  could 
provide  an  opportunity  for  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  to  reassess  their  posi- 
tions. It  could  also  recommend  interim  steps 
toward  universality — the  adherence  of  all 
states  to  multilateral  conventions  and  In- 
vitations to  all  states  to  participate  In  such 
UN  meetings  as  the  1071  Stockholm  confer- 
ence on  the  environment. 

Sixth,  we  can  work  together  to  reduce  the 
gap  between  voting  power  and  real  power 
in  the  United  Nations. 

One  measure  already  under  consideration 
woxild  be  to  offer  "mlnistates"  associate 
membership  In  the  organization  with  the 
privilege  of  circulating  documents  and  ad- 
dressing meetings,  but  without  the  privilege 
of  voting  and  the  burden  of  paying  a  share 
of  UN  expenses.  Hopefully  some  of  the  "mini- 
states"  already  In  the  United  Nations  as  well 
as  those  that  are  expected  to  apply  for  mem- 
bership could  be  persuaded  to  accept  this 
new  status. 

Even  with  such  an  arrangement,  however, 
there  would  still  be  a  great  disparity  between 
voting  power  and  real  responsibility  for  Im- 
plementing UN  decisions.  This  problem  exists 
even  In  the  Security  Council  where,  despite 
the  Charter  stipulation  that  members  be 
chosen  with  regard  to  their  contribution  to 
the  maintenance  of  International  peace  and 
security,  six  of  the  ten  elected  members 
currently  pay  the  minimum  .04  percent  to- 
ward the  expenses  of  the  organization.  The 
members  might  well  consider  some  formula 
under  which  five  of  the  ten  elective  seats 
could  be  reserved  for  ten  middle  powers  (e.g. 
Japan,  India.  Italy.  Brazil  and  the  UAR) , 
which  would  thus  be  guaranteed  a  place  on 
the  Council  for  two  out  of  every  four  years 

In  the  General  Assembly,  where  the  dis- 
parity between  voting  power  and  real  power 
Is  even  greater,  more  use  could  be  made  of 
small  committees  (e.g.  a  Peacekeeping  Fi- 
nance Committee  of  21)  In  which  the  large 
and  middle  powers  would  have  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  places  than  they  have  in  the  As- 
sembly as  a  whole.  To  make  such  a  commit- 
tee system  fully  effective  the  Assembly  would 
have  to  agree  that  resolutions  could  be 
adopted  only  when  tbey  had  been  approved 
both  by  the  small  committee  and  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly — In  effect  a  bicameral  arrange- 
ment. More  fundamental — and  probably  In- 
capable of  adoption  In  the  short  nin — would 
be  a  system  of  dual  voting  (double  majorl- 
tlee),  under  which  certain  kinds  of  resolu- 
tions would  be  considered  adopted  only  when 
approved  by  the  regular  two-thirds  majority 
Including  a  majority  of  the  large  and  mid- 
dle powers. 

It  la  frequently  argued  that  no  reforms 
along  these  lines  will  be  possible,  since  they 
require  the  approval  of  the  small  oountnea 
which  now  have  the  voting  majority.  Cer- 
tainly such  reforms  will  not  be  easy.  But  they 
may  not  be  impossible  if  the  small  nations 
can  be  convinced  by  our  two  countries  that 
the  reforms  would  reerilt  in  a  United  Nations 


more  effective  on  matters  of  interest  to 
them — and  that  in  the  absence  of  such  re- 
forms the  major  powers  will  Increasingly  by- 
pass the  organization  on  matters  of  sub- 
stance. 

The  whole  world  has  marveled  at  the  heroic 
achievements  of  Soviet  and  American  cosmo- 
nauts In  outer  space.  As  the  two  great  space 
powers.  It  Is  natural  that  we  should  take  tta* 
leadership  In  space  cooperation.  By  coopcr> 
atlng  under  UN  auspices,  we  can  assure  other 
countries  that  their  Interests  will  be  fully 
protected,  and  we  can  encourage  cooperation 
from  other  countries  helpful  to  our  space 
programs. 

0\ir  two  countries,  working  with  othsti. 
have  already  accomplished  much  by  way  of 
space  cooperation  in  UN  agencies.  We  have 
concluded  the  Outer  Space  Treaty  banning 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  from  outer 
space  and  prohibiting  the  appropriation  of 
space  and  celestial  bodies  through  claims  of 
national  sovereignty.  We  have  developed  the 
World  Weather  Watch,  a  global  system  for 
gathering,  analyzing  and  disseminating 
weather  information.  We  have  agreed  on  the 
allocation  of  radio  frequencies  for  space 
broadcasting.  And  we  have  drafted  a  treaty 
on  the  Rescue  and  Return  of  Astronauts.  I 
believe  we  can  take  pride  In  these  accom- 
plishments, which  have  served  the  enlight- 
ened self-interest  not  only  of  our  two  coun- 
tries but  of  all  mankind. 

But  can  we  not  go  further  still? 

Let  me  recall  to  you  the  words  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  In  his  speech  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  September  20,  1963: 

"In  a  field  where  the  .States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  have  a  special  capacity — the  fleld 
of  space — there  Is  room  for  new  cooperation, 
for  further  Joint  efforts  In  the  regulation  and 
exploration  of  space.  I  Include  among  these 
possibilities  a  Joint  expedition  to  the  moon. 
.  .  .  Why  .  .  .  should  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  In  preparing  for  such  ex- 
peditions, become  involved  In  immense 
duplications  of  research,  construction  and 
expenditure?  Surely  we  should  explore 
whether  the  scientists  and  astronauts  of  our 
two  coxintrles — indeed,  of  aU  of  world — can- 
not work  together  in  the  conquest  of  space, 
sending  some  day  in  this  decade  to  the  moon 
not  the  representatives  of  a  single  nation  but 
the  representatives  of  all  of  our  oountrtes." 

I  am  proud  to  have  played  a  part  In  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  decision  to  make  that  bold 
offer  of  cooperation.  Unfortunately,  he  died 
a  few  weeks  later  and  the  Idea  died  with 
him.  Insteckd,  for  the  bettw  part  of  a  dec- 
ade, our  two  countrlee  conducted  wholly 
separate  space  programs,  with  a  massive 
duplication  of  effort  and  a  substantial  waste 
of  expenditure  on  both  sides.  Important  op- 
portunities for  the  enhancement  of  Interna- 
tional cooperation  were  lost.  But  surely  It  Is 
not  too  late  to  try  a  new  approach  In  the 
phase  of  space  exploration  that  Is  now  open- 
ing before  us. 

A  first  step  toward  fuller  cooperation  could 
be  the  creation  of  a  United  Nations  Space 
Institute.  The  Institute,  which  might  be 
located  In  Geneva  or  Vienna,  would  be  a 
center  for  the  cooperative  planning  of  space 
exploration  In  which  all  UN  members  could 
be  invited  to  take  part. 

Scientists  from  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  countries  could  work 
together  on  such  subjects  as  the  medical 
problems  of  manned  space  flight.  They  could 
recommend  a  set  of  common  priorities  for 
mankind  In  space  and  a  specific  timetable  of 
space  missions. 

Instead  of  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  putting  instruments  on  Man 
and  Venus,  for  example,  we  oould  divide  up 
reeponslbUlty  for  instrumented  landings  on 
different  planets.  Kacb  such  space  venture 
would  be  considered  part  of  a  total  UN  pro- 
gram and  every  opportunity  would  be  found 
to  let  other  countries  participate  in  the  prep- 
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aratlon  of  the  venture  and  In  the  sharing 
of  the  Information  derived  from  It. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
could  also  establish  s  United  Nations  Space 
Station,  a  true  Joint  venture  of  mankind 
in  what  most  authorities  now  agree  Is  the 
most  important  space  task  of  the  next 
decade. 

Joint  ventures  In  space  between  our  two 
countries  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
Impractical  by  many  people.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  presence  of  your  astronauts  and 
scientists  at  our  launching  sites  woxild  give 
you  access  to  otir  rocket  technology  and  thus 
prejudice   our   national    security — and   vice 

versa. 

But  technology  now  offers  a  way  around 
this  problem.  Both  our  countries  have  de- 
veloped the  art  of  rendezvous  and  docking 
In  space.  Both  of  us  could  laimch  elements 
of  a  space  station  that  could  be  assembled 
in  outer  space.  The  equipment  could  be 
agreed  on  in  advance  to  assure  compatibility. 
The  astronauts,  drawn  not  only  from  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  but  from 
other  UN  members,  could  be  trained  together 
at  the  United  Nations  Space  Institute. 

When  other  UN  members,  for  example, 
Japan  and  Efuropean  countries,  develop  suf- 
ficient space  capabilities,  they  could  be  In- 
vited to  launch  additional  modules  for  the 
space  station.  In  the  meantime,  their  scien- 
tific abilities  could  be  used  to  the  full  in 
designing  and  producing  the  equipment  to  be 
launched  by  the  US  and  the  USSR. 

A  UN  Space  Station  could  be  an  orbiting 
astronomical  laboratory,  gathering  Informa- 
tion about  the  solar  system  and  the  universe 
beyond.  It  could  also  be  iised  for  practical 
earth  applications — for  weather  forecasting, 
observing  ice  and  snow  accumulations,  map- 
ping ocean  currents,  monitoring  the  environ- 
ment, and  locating  mineral  deposits.  One  day 
it  might  help  patrol  troubled  borders  and 
verify  arms  control  agreements. 

Such  a  cooperative  space  program  could 
serve  the  enlightened  self-interest  of  all.  The 
sharing  of  the  costs  of  space  exploration  and 
the  adoption  of  a  stpace  timetable  geared 
to  scientific  cooperation  rather  than  political 
competition  could  save  billions  of  dollars 
which  our  two  countries  could  devote  to 
pressing  domestic  needs.  The  non-space 
powers,  including  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries, oould  participate  more  fully  In  space 
exploration.  Every  country  would  have  access 
to  Information  gained  from  space  activities, 
for  example,  the  discovery  of  mineral  deposits 
made  possible  by  observation  from  a  space 
station.  Finally — and  by  no  means  least  Im- 
portant— significant  political  benefits  could 
be  realized  In  closer  US-Sovlet  cooperation 
and  a  stronger  United  Nations. 

I  recall  that  in  the  co\irse  of  drafting  the 
Declaration  of  Legal  Principles  governing 
outer  space  adopted  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly In  1963  the  Soviet  delegation  Introduced 
the  concept  that  the  cosmonauts  of  our 
two  countries  should  be  regarded  as  "envoys 
of  mankind."  They  will  not  be  true  "envoys 
of  mankind"  as  long  as  our  two  countries 
maintain  separate  and  competitive  pro- 
grams. Let  us  find  ways  to  make  these  brave 
men  "envoys  of  mankind"  In  fact  as  well 
ss  In  name  as  they  pilot  spacecraft  orbited 
as  a  Joint  venture  of  all  mankind  under  the 
auspices  of   the   United  Nations. 

Caveloplng  the  resources  of  the  seabed 
oould  be  a  highly  significant  Joint  project. 
The  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  have 
the  largest  coastlines  In  the  world,  and  the 
largest  portions  of  the  relatively  shallow  sub- 
merged area  abutting  the  world's  coastlines 
known  as  the  continental  shelf.  We  are  the 
world's  two  foremost  naval  powers  and  the 
two  countries  furthest  advanced  In  sub- 
marine technology.  We  are  the  world's  prin- 
cipal consumers  of  the  oil,  natural  gas  and 
hard  minerals  whloh  technology  Is  making 
increasingly  exploitable  in  submarine  areas. 

There  are  two  key  questions  about  these 
•eabed  resources  that  need  early  and  satis- 


factory answers:  First,  what  should  be  the 
width  of  the  continental  shelf  In  which  a 
coastal  state  has  exclusive  mineral  rights? 
Second,  what  kind  of  regime  should  apply 
to  areas  beyond  the  Jurisdiction  of  coastal 
states?  The  discussions  In  the  United  Na- 
tions have  so  far  not  produced  a  clear  an- 
swer to  these  questions.  Instead,  there  has 
been  an  unforttinate  polarization  of  views. 

At  one  extreme,  there  are  some  UN  mem- 
bers who  want  national  Jurisdiction  In  the 
seabed  narrowly  limited  and  who  want  the 
UN  Itself  to  carry  on  exploitation  In  the  sea- 
bed beyond  national  Jurisdiction,  with  most 
of  the  profits  from  this  activity  going  to  the 
less  developed  countries. 

At  the  other  extreme,  there  are  some  mem- 
bers who  want  to  extend  national  Jurisdiction 
out  to  the  seaward  edge  of  the  continental 
rise,  and  who  oppose  any  kind  of  Interna- 
tional regime  over  a  part  of  the  seabed  which 
contains  valuable  reeources. 

The  first  view  Is  clearly  unrealistic.  There 
Is  little  In  the  experience  of  the  UN  that 
suggests  that  It  could  effectively  discharge 
this  kind  of  operating  responsibility.  The 
know-how  and  the  technology  for  exploitation 
of  the  seabed  is  in  the  hands  of  private  com- 
panies and  governments,  mainly  In  our  two 
countrlee.  If  the  riches  of  the  seabed  are 
ever  to  get  above  water,  adequate  incentives 
and  security  of  Investment  will  have  to  be 
given  those  who  have  the  ability  to  do  the 
Job. 

The  second  view  Is  no  less  shortsighted. 
The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
only  a  fraction  of  the  world's  geological 
continental  shelf.  As  the  world's  principal 
resotirce  consumers,  we  should  not  be  seeking 
a  solution  that  puts  80  percent  of  the  con- 
tinental shelf  of  the  world  (and  a  similar 
portion  of  the  seabed  up  to  the  continental 
rise)  under  the  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of 
other  countries.  Nor  8ho\ild  we  expect  that 
bilateral  negotiations  to  operate  on  the  con- 
tinental shelves  of  other  countries  vtUI  be 
more  manageable  than  dealings  with  an 
International  authority.  Moreover,  it  is  only 
Just  that  the  technologically  advanced 
nations  and  those  states  placed  in  the  prox- 
imity of  rich  offshore  resources  by  an  accident 
of  nature  should  agree  to  allocate  a  reason- 
able portion  of  the  value  of  these  resources 
for  the  development  of  the  two-thirds  of 
humanity  that  lives  In  backwardness  and 
poverty.  And  it  Is  only  fitting  that  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States,  committed  as 
we  are  to  the  idea  that  property  should  be 
employed  with  due  regard  to  the  community 
Interest,  should  Join  In  support  of  a  solu- 
tion of  this  kind. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States, 
as  countries  furthest  advanced  In  seabed 
technology,  are  In  a  strong  position  to  ne- 
gotiate an  International  regime  acceptable  to 
themselves  as  well  as  other  nations.  A  UN 
agency  could  be  established  to  license  oper- 
ations by  governments,  public  enterprises  and 
private  companies,  in  return  for  an  appro- 
priate royalty.  The  royalties  could  be  chan- 
neled for  world  development  through  appro- 
priate International  agencies. 

The  UN  agency  could  be  established  for 
the  seabed  with  voting  arraiigements  assur- 
ing an  appropriate  voice  for  all  the  different 
Interests  Involved — the  Soviet  Union,  the 
United  States  and  other  leaders  in  seabed 
technology,  developed  countries,  less  devel- 
oped countries,  coastal  and  non-coastal 
states  and  so  on.  The  amount  of  the  royalty 
oould  be  fixed  at  a  level  that  would  provide 
adequate  incentive*  for  seabed  production 
and  a  generous  amovmt  of  new  financial  re- 
sources for  the  developing  oountrtes. 

Such  an  International  regime  would  be  far 
superior  In  terms  of  our  countries'  enlight- 
ened self-interest  to  the  scramble  for  re- 
sources Inherent  in  the  extension  of  national 
Jurisdiction  to  the  seaward  edge  of  the  con- 
tinental rise.  An  International  regime,  for 
one  thing,  would  provide  safegiiards  against 
wUdcattlng  and  a  system  for  the  orderly  reg- 


istering of  olalms  and  settling  disputes.  Most 
Important  of  all.  It  would  provide  for  inter- 
national antl-pollutlon  and  conservation 
measures  In  a  vast  area  of  the  seas  that  might 
otherwise  be  subject  to  unregulated  or  in- 
adequately regulated  national  and  private 
activity. 

If  an  international  regime  can  be  worked 
out  along  these  lines — and  with  Soviet  and 
American  leadership  I  believe  It  can — we 
could  both  accept  a  relatively  narrow  bound- 
ary for  the  continental  shelf  under  national 
Jurisdiction.  To  be  specific,  the  limits  of  na- 
tional Jurtsdlctlon  could  be  set  at  200  meters 
or  a  lateral  distance  of  50  miles  from  the 
shorelliie.  whichever  Is  greater. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  width  of  the  bound- 
ary Is  ln8ef>ambly  bound  up  with  the  nature 
of  the  International  regime.  What  Is  less 
obvious,  but  probably  true  as  a  matter  of 
practical  pcdltlcs.  Is  that  these  questions  are 
linked  to  the  questions  of  the  breadth  of  ter- 
ritorial waters  and  fishery  rights.  For  exam- 
ple, certain  Latin  American  countries  leas 
well  endowed  with  seabed  resources  off  their 
coasts  than  our  two  countries  and  concerned 
with  rich  off-coast  fishery  resources  are  not 
likely  to  make  arrangements  in  the  one  area 
without  satisfaction  In  the  other.  To  put  It 
more  broadly,  these  and  other  states  will 
want  to  trade  off  acceptance  of  a  12-mlle 
territorial  sea  boundary  (which  our  two  gov- 
ernments are  apparently  now  both  prepared 
to  support)  In  return  for  some  6i>eclal  recog- 
nition of  their  fishery  interests  beyond  and 
some  reasonable  sharing  In  the  benefits  of 
seabed  resource  development. 

For  these  reasons,  there  will  probably  have 
to  be  one  International  conference  to  deal 
with  all  these  complex  law  of  the  sea  ques- 
tions, or  at  least  two  closely  related  confer- 
ences— one  on  the  seabed  and  the  other  on 
the  territorial  seas  coid  fisheries.  The  trade- 
offs are  now  too  well  and  widely  recognized 
to  compartmentalize  these  questions.  Of 
course.  If  one  International  conference  Is 
held,  the  different  law  of  the  sea  questions 
could  be  discussed  In  separate  commissions, 
but  the  final  compromises  could  be  made  in 
inter-related  negotiations  at  the  senior  polit- 
ical level. 

The  oceans,  which  cover  some  three-fourths 
of  the  surface  of  our  planet,  have  received 
less  popular  attention  than  outer  space,  but 
their  wise  management  is  vital  to  the  future 
of  humanity.  Let  us  seize  the  fleeting  oppor- 
tunity that  now  exists  to  protect  and  develop 
them  through  global  cooi>eratlon. 

Protection  of  the  human  environment  Is  a 
logical  area  for  Soviet-American  cooperation 
in  the  United  Nations.  Our  two  coontrtes 
cover  vast  areas  of  the  world,  and  we  are  the 
two  most  advanced  countries  of  the  world 
Industrially  and  scientifically.  Therefore  we 
have  special  responsibilities  and  potential- 
ities for  leadership  In  preventing  the  destruc- 
tion of  man's  natural  environment. 

Both  our  countrtes  have  become  concerned 
with  environmental  problems  within  our  bor- 
ders. We  are  both  coming  to  recognize,  I  be- 
lieve, that  the  problems  of  pollution  and  en- 
vironmental degradation  are  not  problems 
unique  to  either  market  economies  or  social- 
ist economies.  They  are  the  result  of  a  sli^le- 
mlnded  pursuit  of  growth  and  material  sat- 
isfactions without  sufficient  regard  to  the 
quality  of  life.  We  must  both  change  our 
value  systems  so  that  clear  air  and  water 
and  open  spaces  have  at  least  equal  Impor- 
tance to  steel  production  and  ONP. 

Of  course,  some  measures  to  protect  the 
environment  can  be  taken  by  individual  na- 
tions acting  alone.  But  there  are  parts  of  the 
environment  that  do  not  belong  entirely  to 
any  one  nation — the  atmosphere,  the  sea. 
lakes  and  rivers  bounded  by  more  than  one 
nation,  migratory  animals — whose  effective 
management  requires  International  coopera- 
tion. Even  the  management  of  the  environ- 
ment within  the  conflnea  of  a  single  nation 
may  benefit  from  the  sharing  of  national 
experience. 
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Moreover,  there  Is  growing  recognition  that 
how  a  nation  deals  with  Its  national  environ- 
ment la  no  longer  Its  own  exclusive  concern. 
The  political  map  of  the  world  is  divided 
Into  nation  states,  but  the  world  Is  a  single 
system  from  the  point  of  view  of  ecology. 
Air.  water  and  soU  pollution  In  one  country 
can  quickly  affect  Its  nelghlMrs.  The  progres- 
sive poisoning  of  the  oceans  and  the  atmos- 
phere could  make  our  entire  planet  unin- 
habitable. All  mankind  depends  on  the  same 
scarce  and  relatively  shrinking  resource  pool, 
ana  therefore  has  an  interest  In  the  wise 
husbandlnc  of  resources  wherever  they  may 
be  located.  Moreover,  nations  concerned  with 
their  competitive  position  In  International 
trade  may  b«  reluctant  to  accept  the  addi- 
tional ooeta  of  antl-poUutlon  measures  unless 
their  foreign  competitors  do  the  same. 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  International 
community  will  be  Increasingly  involved  In 
environmental  Issues — even  those  that  have 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  "domestic."  Indeed, 
the  most  powerful  impetus  to  International 
cooperation  may  now  come  from  the  urgent 
necessity  of  new  trans-national  measures  to 
protect  the  global  environment. 

Our  countries  have  already  cooperated  on 
environmental  problems  In  such  agencies  as 
the  Economic  Commlsalon  for  Europe,  the 
World  Health  OrganlzaUon.  UNESCO,  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  and  the 
International  Maritime  Consultative  Organ- 
ization. But  opportunities  for  even  closer 
cooperation  will  arise  In  two  Important  meet- 
ings which  lie  ahead — the  BCE  Conference 
on  the  E^nvlronment  in  Prague  In  1971  and 
the  UN  Conference  on  the  Environment  In 
Stockholm  In   1973 

What  specific  measures  of  cooperation 
could  our  two  countries  propose  at  these 
meetings?  Let  me  suggest  some  possibilities: 

We  could  propose  that  the  UN  undertake 
a  massive  program  to  educate  the  world's 
people,  particularly  political  leaders,  on  the 
problems  of  the  environment;  that  It  sponsor 
Joint  research  efforts  and  studies:  and  that  It 
finance  the  training  of  specialists  to  handle 
environmental  problems. 

We  could  propose  that  the  UN  organize  a 
world-wide  observation  network,  using  satel- 
lites of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  t«rra6trlal  devices,  to  moni- 
tor the  world's  environment  on  a  cocUnalng 
basis,  and  we  oould  urge  that  the  UN  oper- 
ate a  service  for  the  evaluation  and  dissemi- 
nation of  this  infonnatlaa  for  all  nations. 

We  oould  support  the  negotiation  of  Inter- 
national agreements  providing  for  firm  anti- 
pollution and  other  environmental  commit- 
ments so  that  nations  accepting  their  en- 
vironmental respoinalb.*  titles  suffer  no  com- 
petitive disadvantage  in  lntem*tional  trade. 

We  could  insist  that  multilateral  aid  pro- 
grains  be  carried  forward  with  due  regard  for 
their  environmental  implications,  and  we 
could  encourage  the  application  of  environ- 
mental safeguards  In  bilateral  aid. 

Finally,  we  could  support  the  establish- 
ment of  a  UN  Program  for  the  World  Her- 
itage. Such  a  program  would  Include  scenic, 
historic  and  natural  resources  now  in  danger 
of  deetruction  whose  survival  is  a  matter  of 
concern  to  all  mankind. 

Obviously,  each  nation  should  be  free  to 
decide  whether  or  not  to  nominate  a  prop- 
erty within  Its  territory  for  inclusion  in  the 
Program.  At  the  s*me  time,  the  community 
of  nations  should  be  free  to  decide  whether 
or  not  to  accept  it. 

Countries  whose  resources  were  included 
In  the  Program  would  gain  the  advantage  of 
International  advice  and  financial  aid  In 
their  development  with  consequent  benefits 
to  their  economies  a*  a  whole.  And  the  world 
community  would  be  In  a  position  to  safe- 
guard unique  and  irreplaceable  resources. 
Venice,  Angkor  Wat,  some  of  the  great  wild- 
life raeerves  o<  Africa — In  which  &U  mankind 
baa  a  common  Interest. 


I  believe  there  la  a  particularly  urgent  need 
for  Soviet-American  cooperation  In  Inter- 
national research  on  environmental  prob- 
lems. For  example,  some  scientists  say  that 
our  planet  will  eventually  be  rendered  unin- 
habitable by  the  Increase  In  the  carbon  di- 
oxide content  of  the  atmosphere.  Others  say 
that  DDT  and  other  wastes  oould  seriously 
Impair  the  oxygen-making  function  of  the 
oceans.  Just  how  serious  are  these  problems 
and  just  what  should  we  do  about  them?  Can 
we  find  an  acceptable  substitute  for  DDT? 
Can  we  develop  new  technology  which  limits 
air  and  water  pollution  without  stunting  eco- 
nomic growth?  Our  two  countries  are  the 
world  leaders  in  science  and  technology.  We 
have  an  opportunity — I  would  even  say  a 
duty — to  take  the  lead  In  a  global  research 
program  to  find  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions. 

Since  environmental  problems  are  global 
problems.  It  Is  only  right  that  they  should 
be  dealt  with  In  the  United  Nations.  But 
the  UN  Is  not  yet  effectively  organized  for 
this  purpose.  With  the  existing  UN  pattern  of 
functional  specialization  there  Is  a  danger 
that  ecological  Interrelationships  will  not 
be  adequately  considered  For  example.  FAO 
voted  recently  to  continue  use  of  DDT;  but 
this  question  needs  to  be  looked  at  by  a 
group  whose  thinking  is  not  mainly  focused 
on  agricultural  productivity.  Moreover,  en- 
vironmental questions  need  to  be  considered 
In  the  UN  at  a  higher  level  of  decision-mak- 
ing than  la  presently  the  case. 

It  would  be  useful  if.  In  advance  of  the 
1972  Stockholm  Conference,  our  two  govern- 
ments could  consult  with  one  another  on  the 
organizational  changes  In  the  UN  that  are 
necessary  to  make  It  a  really  effective  world 
authority  for  environmental  defense.  I  do 
not  wish  to  anticipate  the  outcome  of  such 
possible  consultations,  but  I  do  wish  to  ex- 
press the  doubt  that  the  proper  solution  lies 
In  the  creation  of  yet  another  specialized 
agency,  which  would  only  compound  existing 
problenu  of  coordination. 

Instead.  I  believe  we  should  seek  a  solu- 
tion through  the  strengthening  of  the  UN's 
central  machinery  for  coordinating  and  di- 
recting the  work  of  the  existing  agencies  For 
example,  we  might  create  a  new  expert  Com- 
mission on  Science  and  the  Environment, 
composed  of  the  world's  most  eminent  sci- 
entists, to  deal  with  environmental  as  well  as 
other  scientific  problems.  We  might  change 
the  conunlttee  structure  of  the  General  As- 
sembly so  that  a  Committee  on  Science  and 
the  Environment  replaces  the  largely  Inactive 
Special  Political  Committee.  And  we  might 
create  a  strong  new  Secretariat  unit  under  an 
Under  Secretary  or  Assistant  Secretary-Gen- 
eral to  support  this  new  work. 

I  have  no  fixed  views  on  these  organiza- 
tional details:  what  I  do  feel  confident  about 
Is  that  our  two  countries  should  work  for 
a  strong  organization  at  the  center  which 
can  make  a  harmonious  and  effective  envi- 
ronmental effort  out  of  the  present  piecemeal 
and  often  competitive  activities  of  the  dif- 
ferent UN  agencies. 

The  world  population  problem  is  supremely 
critical.  The  threat  to  man's  future  from  un- 
regulated population  growth  Is  now  widely 
appreciated  in  both  our  countries.  We  have 
only  to  recall  that  It  took  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  years,  from  the  beginning  of  life  on 
earth  until  the  beginning  of  this  century,  for 
world  population  to  reach  1.5  billion,  that 
this  number  doubled  to  3  billion  In  the  first 
60  years  of  this  century,  and  that  It  Is  likely 
t .  double  again  to  6  billion  well  before  the 
end  of  this  century.  If  present  trends  con- 
tinue, world  population  will  reach  13  billion 
by  3010.  at  which  time  many  of  our  children 
and  grandchildren  will  still  be  alive  and 
probably  cursing  us  for  having  allowed  the 
population  problem  to  reach  such  devastating 
proportions. 

Population  growth  is  a  world  problem,  but 


It  weighs  particularly  heavily  on  the  pros- 
pects of  the  lees  developed  countries.  In 
many  countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America,  the  population  is  doubling  every 
30  or  30  years.  The  population  of  Latin  Amer- 
lea.  which  Is  about  250  million  today,  will 
reach  600  million  by  the  year  3000.  The  fig- 
ures for  population  growth  In  the  principal 
countries  of  Asia  between  now  and  2000  are 
even  more  frightening:  India,  500  million  to 
1  billion;  Indonesia,  130  million  to  380  mil- 
lion; China,  800  million  to  at  least  1.3  billion. 

For  many  years  neither  the  Soviet  nor 
the  American  governments  were  prepared  to 
recognize  this  problem.  In  a  General  Assem- 
bly debate  on  population  In  1962.  President 
Kennedy  authorized  me  to  make  the  first 
statement  of  an  American  official  offering 
U.S.  assistance  In  family  planning  to  devel- 
oping countries  both  bilaterally  and  through 
the  UN.  The  Soviet  representative  In  that 
debate  expressed  doubt  that  population 
growth  was  a  serious  problem  or  that  UN 
action  was  appropriate.  Since  then,  however, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  taken  a  more  positive 
attitude  toward  International  cooperation  In 
this  field. 

To  avoid  any  possible  misunderstanding, 
let  me  emphasize  that  I  am  not  an  exponent 
of  what  you  call  the  "neo-Malthuslan  fal- 
lacy"— that  population  control  by  Itself  is  a. 
solution  for  the  problems  of  the  developing 
countries.  I  fully  agree  with  Professor  Y.  N. 
Guzevaty  and  other  Soviet  scholars  whom  I 
have  read  on  this  subject  that  population 
control  Is  not  a  substitute  for  necessary 
changes  in  the  political,  economic  and  social 
structures  of  developing  countries  or  for 
large  transfers  of  capital  and  technical  aid 
from  the  advanced  countries.  I  do  say.  as  be 
does,  that  without  programs  of  feimlly  plan- 
ning the  efforts  of  most  of  the  developing 
countries  to  raise  their  living  standards  sig- 
nificantly will  be  doomed  to  frustration.  I 
also  believe  that,  quite  apart  from  Its  ad- 
verse effect  on  economic  development,  world 
population  trends  are  dangerously  overload- 
ing the  natural  environment,  undermining 
the  stability  of  the  social  order,  and  breeding 
tensions  that  will  Increasingly  erupt  Into 
international  as  well  as  domestic  violence. 

I  would  go  still  further:  I  believe  that  the 
rate  of  population  growth  Is  now  so  great — 
and  Its  consequences  are  now  so  grave — that 
ours  Is  the  last  generation  that  has  the  op- 
portunity to  limit  population  growth  on  the 
basis  of  free  choice.  If  we  do  not  make  volun- 
tary family  planning  possible  In  this  genera- 
tion, we  will  make  compulsory  family  plan- 
ning Inevitable  In  future  generations.  Surely 
that  Is  an  outcome  we  would  all  wish  to 
avoid. 

What  can  our  two  countries  do  about  this 
urgent  problem? 

To  begin  with,  we  can  take  the  question 
out  of  the  area  of  ideological  controversy  and 
work  together  In  the  UN  and  elsewhere  to 
emphasize  the  need  for  sound  population 
ptcllcles  on  the  part  of  all  countries,  regard- 
less of  their  political  or  social  systems.  In 
particular  we  must  explain  to  certain  de- 
veloping countries  that  the  question  is  not 
simply  the  absolute  slae  of  their  population 
In  relation  to  their  land  area,  but  the  rate  at 
their  population  growth  and  the  demands  It 
imposes  on  their  countries  for  more  food, 
schools,  housing,  health  TacUltles,  and  so  on. 

Second,  we  can  accelerate  family  planning 
efforts  In  our  own  countries.  It  Is  true  that 
the  population  problem  is  not  exactly  the 
same  In  the  Soviet  Union  as  In  the  United 
States,  nor  Is  It  the  same  In  either  of  our  two 
countries  as  in  the  less  developted  countries. 
But  access  to  modern  methods  of  family 
planning  Is  a  good  thing  for  Soviet  and 
American  women  no  leas  than  It  Is  for  Asian, 
African  and  Latin  American  women.  More- 
over, we  cannot  be  in  the  position  of  urging 
other  countries  to  limit  their  populations 
while  falling  to  follow  this  advice  ourselves. 
A  Sovlet-Amerloan  agreement  to  work  toward 
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Mio  population  growth  in  our  two  countries 
he  the  end  of  this  century  could  set  an  exam- 
Die  for  the  world  and  make  a  historic  con- 
tribution to  the  future  of  humanity. 

Third,  we  can  work  together  for  a  World 
Pooulation  Program  imder  the  auspices  of 
the  United  Nations.  The  UN  and  its  family 
of  Bgencies  are  a  logical  place  for  Increased 
efforts  to  deal  with  the  population  problem. 
The  UN  can  help  promote  a  broad  consensus 
on  the  nature  of  the  population  problem  and 
on  what  ought  to  be  done  about  it.  It  can 
help  countries  share  responsibility  for  tak- 
ing controversial  steps  that  may  be  opposed 
by  certain  domestic  Interests.  It  can  help 
prevent  family  planning  from  becoming  an 
international  political  Issue,  or  a  subject  of 
disagreement    between    national    or    racial 

group'  ^^, 

A  World  Population  Program  in  the  UN 

should  be  financed  from  voluntary  contri- 
butions of  at  least  $100  million  a  year.  The 
fund  could  be  used  to  stimulate  research 
into  Improved  contraceptive  methods  (our 
two  countries  could  cooperate  with  particular 
benefit  in  thU  field).  It  could  finance  the 
training  of  medical  and  para-medical  person- 
nel and  it  could  support  other  elements  of 
effective  family  planning  programs.  The  fund 
should  be  administered  by  a  UN  Commis- 
sioner for  Population,  who  would  be  respon- 
sible for  the  Implementation  of  population 
projects  and  represent  the  UN  in  dealings 
with  goveriunents  and  In  International 
forums  concerned  with  population. 

There  is  time  to  mention  only  brlefiy  one 
other  area  of  global  coop>eratlon :  aid  and 
trade  measures  to  help  the  leas  developed 
countries.  Surely  it  would  be  in  the  Interest 
of  all  humanity  if  our  two  countries,  the 
greatest  industrial  powers  In  the  world,  could 
work  together  more  effectively  to  accelerate 
the  economic  progress  of  the  less  developed 
countries. 

It  is  true  that  our  political  objectives  may 
differ  in  certain  parts  of  the  less  developed 
world,  but  I  believe  we  have  a  common  long- 
term  interest  in  the  progress  and  stability 
of  these  areas.  I  realize  that  Soviet  spokesmen 
have  taken  the  position  that  the  poverty 
and  backwardness  of  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries result  from  colonialism  and  imp>erlal- 
Um  for  which  the  Soviet  Union  bears  no 
responsibility.  But  If  this  poverty  and  back- 
wardness threatens  your  long-term  inter- 
ests— and  If  It  offends  your  sense  of  social 
justice,  as  it  must — then  should  you  not  do 
what  you  can  to  Improve  these  conditions? 
And  should  not  our  two  countries  work 
together  In  this  task  so  far  as  possible  rather 
than  squander  scarce  resources  in  politically 
motivated  and  wasteful  forms  of  economic 
and  military  asistance?  Would  we  not  see 
more  and  better  development  if  our  aid 
were  channeled  in  support  of  projects  and 
programs  worked  out  by  Impartial  and  pro- 
fessional International  agencies? 

If  we  are  frank  about  it,  I  think  we  must 
admit  that  neither  the  United  States  nor 
the  Soviet  Union  is  yet  doing  what  It  should 
In  aid  to  the  less  developed  countries.  An- 
nual U.S.  aid  and  capital  transfers  have 
dropped  to  about  one-third  of  one  percent 
of  our  GNP.  The  annual  Soviet  aid  effort. 
If  my  statistics  are  correct.  Is  about  one- 
tenth  of  one  percent  of  your  GNP.  At  the 
very  minimum,  we  should  agree  to  the 
steady  escalation  of  our  assistance  efforts 
to  triple  the  proportion  of  our  ONP  repre- 
sented by  our  aid  to  less  developed  coim- 
tries.  In  view  of  the  anticipated  increases 
In  the  ONP  of  our  two  countries,  this  would 
mean  increasing  our  aid  by  four  or  five 
times  by  1980.  while  still  permitting  sig- 
nificant Improvements  in  the  standard  of 
living  of  our  own  peoples. 

Both  our  countries  could  do  much  more 
for  the  less  developed  countries  In  the  field 
of  trade.  A  really  bold  policy  in  this  field 
is  particularly  necessary,  since  80  percent  of 
the    foreign    exchange    of    the    developing 


countries  comes  from  trade,  and  only  30 
percent  from  aid.  The  developed  market 
economies  of  the  Atlantic  region  and  Japan 
should,  in  my  view,  eliminate  aU  their  re- 
strictions on  the  exptvts  of  the  developing 
countries  in  agreed  stages  over  a  period  of 
10-20  years.  As  part  of  a  global  program  of 
trade  development,  I  would  hope  that  the 
socialist  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  could 
agree  to  undertakings  of  equivalent  signifi- 
cance in  view  of  the  different  character  ol 
their  economic  systems.  I  have  in  mind 
either  global  purchase  commitments  by  the 
socialist  countries  on  behalf  of  the  develop- 
ing countries  or  the  progressive  lowering  of 
the  prices  at  which  the  state  economic  au- 
thorities offer  Imported  goods  from  develop- 
ing countries  for  sale  to  the  consumer. 

The  working  out  of  such  a  global  program 
of  assistance  to  the  developing  countries 
through  measures  of  aid  and  trade  would  be 
assisted  if  the  socialist  countries  could  be 
associated  In  some  mutually  acceptable  way 
with  certain  International  economic  agen- 
cies in  which  they  do  not  presently  partici- 
pate. I  have  in  mind  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  the 
International  Development  Association,  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  and  the  Asian 
Development  Bank.  If  full  membership  should 
prove  Impractical  for  the  time  being, 
perhaps  there  are  ways  in  which  the  socialist 
countries  could  associate  themselves  with 
certain  selected  activities  of  these  agencies. 
For  example,  the  Soviet  Union  might  par- 
ticipate In  the  World  Bank  consortium  for 
India,  since  all  of  us  have  a  stake  in  India's 
political  stability  and  development.  If  we 
examine  the  work  of  these  agencies  on  a 
pragmatic  and  case-by-case  basis,  I  am  confi- 
dent we  could  find  possibilities  for  fruitful 
cooperation. 

I  conclude  on  the  same  basic  theme  on 
which  I  began.  Let  us  focus  on  those  things 
that  unite  us  rather  than  on  those  things 
that  divide  us.  Let  us  remember  that  we  be- 
long to  one  human  family  and  that  this 
brotherhood  is  more  Important  than  any  na- 
tional, racial  or  ideological  differences.  Let  us 
constantly  remind  ourselves  that  we  are  fel- 
low travelers  on  a  common  spaceship — planet 
earth — and  that  we  can  easily  wreck  our  ship 
unless  we  work  out  cooperative  ways  of 
steering  it. 

NEW  ERA  FOR  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  more 
than  25  years  ago  the  United  Nations,  an 
instrument  of  world  i>eace  and  of  hu- 
man rights  was  formed.  Today,  as  well 
as  in  1945,  we  can  recognize  that  the 
United  Nations,  as  presently  constituted, 
is  inadequate  to  meet  fast-developing 
world  needs. 

In  April  and  May  of  1968  an  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Human  Rights  was 
held  at  Tehran  to  determine  the  progress 
the  United  Nations  had  achieved  in  the 
field  of  human  rights  since  1948,  to  eval- 
uate the  effectiveness  of  methods  and 
techniques  involved — such  as  conven- 
tions— and  the  formulation  of  human 
rights  program  to  be  undertaken  after 
1968. 

It  is  regrettable,  said  members  of  the 
conference,  that  in  1968  the  world  had 
not  yet  reached  the  point  at  which  the 
issue  of  human  rights  can  be  lifted  above 
national  boundaries  and  bloc  politics. 
Roy  Wilkins,  in  an  opening  statement 
for  the  United  States,  stated  this  prob- 
lem most  succinctly : 


In  part  the  problem  is  tibe  unlimited  claim 
of  national  sovereignty.  I  submit  that  under 
the  United  Nations  Charter  no  nation  Is  en- 
titled to  wrong  Its  own  citizens.  Either  Char- 
ter provisions  dealing  with  human  rights 
have  meaning  or  they  are  a  cruel  fraud.  If 
these  firo visions  are  meaningful,  they  must 
carry  their  thrust  into  the  boundaries  of 
member  nations. 

In  the  February  6  issue  of  the  Satur- 
day Review,  Norman  Cousins,  in  a  bril- 
liant editorial,  discusses  the  struggle  last 
fall  in  the  United  Nations  by  the  Philip- 
pines, Mexico,  Japan,  Brazil,  Haiti,  Co- 
lombia, Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica  to 
open  the  question  of  Charter  review.  The 
aim  was  to  strengthen  the  world  body, 
to  make  international  cooperation  and 
organization  a  reality.  It  was  hoped  that 
the  United  Nations  could  effectively  deal 
with  colonialism  and  racism,  and  could 
make  a  start  toward  ending  war  and 
famine. 

The  struggle  last  fall  opened  a  new  era 
in  the  history  of  the  United  Nations. 
There  is  hope  that  the  nationalism  so 
apparent  to  Roy  Wilkins  in  1968  might 
be  growing  less  strident. 

The  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations,  U  Thant,  has  said  many  times 
that  mankind  must  decide  this  decade 
whether  It  is  willing  to  change  in  order 
to  take  advantage  of  its  new  potentials; 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  a  peaceful  fu- 
ture or  no  future  at  all ;  to  act  imagina- 
tively. 

I  suspect  that  one  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  ratification  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion is  the  idea  that  the  United  States 
Is  giving  up  some  of  its  national  sover- 
eignty or  national  rights.  I  have  argued 
before  on  this  floor  showing  that  this 
fear  is  imfounded. 

Our  vote  in  favor  of  the  U.N.  resolution 
authorizing  Secretary  General  U  Thant 
to  invite  member  nations  to  submit  sug- 
gestions on  charter  review  is  an  encour- 
aging development  and  may  provide  a 
basis  for  ratifying  the  U.N.  Human 
Rights  Conventions. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  aflarm  the 
strength  of  the  United  Nations  as  a  body 
of  international  cooperation.  We  must 
reaffirm  our  belief  that  human  rights 
do  have  meaning,  that  they  are  not  a 
cruel  fraud.  We  must  change.  We  must 
act  anew.  We  must  meet  the  challenge 
before  us.  I  therefore  urge  this  body  to 
give  its  Eidvlce  and  consent  to  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Prevention  and  Punish- 
ment of  the  Crime  of  Genocide. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Good  Nrws  About  the  U.N. 
Change  for  the  better  In  the  world  will  not 
happen  by  accident.  Nor  will  it  happen  be- 
cause national  governments  spontaneously 
take  dramatic  initlatlvee  against  their  sover- 
eign Interests  and  for  the  human  Interest. 
It  will  happen  only  as  enough  jieople  under- 
stand that  their  biggest  need  today  Is  to 
protect  their  planetary  habitat. 

But  the  development  of  public  under- 
standing requires  information.  And  the  es- 
sential Information  isn't  always  readily  avail- 
able. Consider,  for  exan^ile,  the  lack  of  pub- 
Uc  information  about  one  cil  the  most 
important  and  promising  events  In  recent 
months  concerning  the  United  Nations,  We 
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refer  to  the  decUloix  of  tb«  U.N.  to  move  In 
Uie  direccion  of  raformlng  the  U.N.  Ctuuter. 
This  represents  a  possible  beginning  for  the 
long  overdue  retructurlng  and  st<«ngtt>«n- 
Lng  of  tne  United  Natlona. 

At  the  time  of  the  founding  of  the  U.N. 
at  San  Prancisco  In  1946.  it  was  generally 
recognised  that  the  U.N.  as  then  constituted 
wa3  Inadequate  to  meet  fast-deveioplng 
world  needs.  But  attempts  to  design  a 
stronger  organization  were  blocked  by  those 
nations,  including  the  U.S  and  U.S^Jl..  that 
resisted  any  fundamental  challenge  to  un- 
fettered national  sovereignty.  Advocates  of  a 
strong  U.N.  were  successful,  however,  in  per- 
suading a  majority  of  delegates  to  accept  two 
provisions  In  the  Charter  that  could  lead  to 
a  later  attempt  to  strengthen  the  Charter. 
One  provision  specified  that  a  conference 
oould  be  called  for  revising  the  Charter  when- 
ever two-thirds  of  the  delegates  wished  to  do 
so.  The  second  provision  specified  that.  If 
they  failed  to  do  so.  the  question  of  Charter 
review  would  come  up  automatically  within 
ten  years. 

This  was  the  situation  In  1955.  when  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  led  the 
opposition  to  Charter  review.  The  United 
Statss  contended  that  a  revision  conference 
woxild  have  the  effect  of  hurting  the  UN. 
since  various  nations  would  try  to  make  the 
VS.  weaker  than  it  was.  Proponents  of  a  re- 
view conference  argued  that  any  prescription 
for  an  Ul  patient  involved  some  rUk  that  the 
medication  might  aUo  be  harmful,  but  that 
It  was  Irresponsible  to  forgo  the  kind  of 
treatment  that  was  so  cl?arly  lndlcit?d. 

Oensr«l  Carlos  P.  Romulo.  former  President 
of  tbs  TJJS.  Oeneral  Assembly  and  Porelgn 
Minister  of  the  Philippines,  spoke  prophet- 
ically about  the  widening  of  the  arms  race, 
areas  of  tension,  the  growing  needs  of 
the  developing  nations,  and  the  predatory  as- 
sault on  th«  Earth's  reeourcse.  These  prob- 
lems, he  said,  required  adequate  world  au- 
thority. 

Stno*  1955.  when  Charter  review  was  de- 
feated, the  United  Nations  has  not  t>een  in  a 
position  to  pr«vant  or  deal  effectively  with 
wars  and  threats  of  wars  in  Vietnam,  the 
Middle  East,  Biafra.  the  Sudan,  and  Ooa.  It 
has  not  been  able  to  put  an  end  to  the  vola- 
tile arms  race.  Nations  making  nuclear  weap- 
ons have  continued  to  do  so.  even  though 
most  of  the  other  nations  have  agreed  to 
forgo  pursuit  of  nuclev  power  on  the  as- 
surance that  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
Union  would  seriously  luidertake  negotia- 
tions looking  to  cessation  of  manufacture 
and  reduction  of  existing  nuclear  stockpiles. 
Between  them,  the  U.S.  and  the  U  S  S.R. 
have  accumulated  some  twenty  tons  of  de- 
structive fore*.  In  dynamite  equivalents,  for 
every  person  on  the  globe. 

When  the  U-N.  General  Assembly  met  last 
fall,  statement  from  different  nations  ex- 
pressed concern  about  growing  public  skep- 
ticism throughout  the  world  toward  the  U.N. 
Belief  In  the  overriding  need  for  world  cr- 
ganlzatlon  was  as  strong  as  ever.  It  was 
pointed  out.  but  people  were  becoming  disil- 
lusioned over  the  Inability  of  the  UN  to 
cope  with  the  principal  problems  of  our  time. 
Klght  governments — the  PhlUpplnes.  Mexico. 
Japan.  Brazil,  Colombia.  Nicaragua.  Costa 
Rica,  and  Haiti — led  the  fight  to  reopen  the 
question  of  Charter  review  Onc«  again  Gen- 
eral Romulo  spoke  eloquently  and  peraua- 
slvely  about  th«  dominant  challenges  befon!' 
the  UN.  and  gave  nine  examples  of  ways  In 
which  the  world  body  could  be  strengthened. 
In  effect,  the  changes  he  sought  would  make 
the  UJ*.  an  effective  third  party  In  peace 
negotiations  such  as  are  now  going  en  In 
Paris:  would  upgrade  the  entire  U  N  peace- 
keeping capability  by  providing  specific  ma- 
chinery for  peaceful  settlement  and  agree- 
ment: would  suspend  the  veto  In  the  Secu- 
rity Council  In  matters  of  common  wxarld 
concern:  would  empower  the  World  Court 
ef  Juetlee  to  decide  cases  even  if  the  govern- 


ments Involved  were  unwilling  to  bring  these 
cases  before  the  body:  and  would  strengthen 
the  Human  Rights  Commission  and  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council. 

These  changes,  to  be  sure,  do  not  add  up 
to  a  federated  United  Nations  with  au- 
thority to  make  and  invoke  world  law.  But, 
as  Carlos  Romulo  pointed  out.  they  are  the 
Irreducible  minimum  IT  the  VJS.  Is  to  have 
even  a  reasonable  chance  of  doing  Its  Job. 

The  resolution  supported  by  the  eight  gov- 
ernments did  not  call  for  Charter  review. 
But  at  least  the  resolution  h<is  started  the 
process:  it  requires  that  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Invite  the  member  government  to  fur- 
nish him.  before  July  1.  1973,  with  specific 
views  and  suggestions  on  reviewing  and  re- 
forming the  Charter. 

In  this  form,  the  resolution  passed  the 
General  Assembly  by  a  vote  of  83  to  13.  At 
first,  the  United  States  was  opposed  to  any 
resolution  leading  to  Charter  review  but,  to 
Us  credit,  Joined  the  large  majority  when  the 
vote  waj  called. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  resolution  was  so 
perfunctory  that  opponents  to  Charter  re- 
view could  vote  for  It  In  complete  confidence 
that  It  would  never  come  about.  Not  neces- 
sarily 30  The  great  gain  achieved  by  passage 
of  the  resolution  is  that  It  now  provides 
world  public  opinion  with  a  place  to  take 
hold.  If  enough  people  become  sufficiently 
anima-ed  about  the  need  to  strengthen  the 
UJ*  .  they  now  lave  a  track  on  which  they 
ca^i  move  In  the  United  States,  pjbllc  opin- 
ion Is  In  a  position  to  get  the  government 
to  take  the  question  seriously.  Several  men 
whose  names  have  been  mentioned  for  Presi- 
dential nomination  have  already  Identified 
themselves  with  the  call  for  a  stronger  UJJ. 
They  can  be  encouraged  to  make  world  law 
through  the  UJf .  a  campaign  Issue  In  1973. 

One  '*ay  or  another,  an  opportunity  for 
Improving  the  U.N.  now  exists.  Individual 
citizens  keep  asking  what  they  can  do:  they 
now  have  at  least  one  possible  answer. 


SENATOR  SCHWEIKER  COMMEMO- 
PIATES  FEBRUARY  16.  1971.  LITHU- 
ANIAN INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  16.  1918.  the  Republic  of  Lithu- 
ania was  established,  recognizing  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  group  of  people  in 
Eastern  Europe,  who  have  suffered  many 
invasions  and  much  oppression  in  their 
long  history. 

However,  the  freedom  of  this  Republic 
was  relatively  short  lived,  and  since  the 
beginning  days  of  World  War  n.  the 
people  of  Lithuania  have  tragically  been 
in  the  status  of  a  captive  nation. 

Next  week,  on  February  16,  1971. 
Lithuanians  all  across  America,  and  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  globe,  will  be 
celebrating  the  53d  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Republic  of  Lithu- 
ania, and  the  prayers  of  all  Lithuanians 
in  the  free  world  will  go  out  to  their  rel- 
atives and  friends  who  still  remain  under 
an  oppressive  yoke. 

Since  Congress  will  not  be  in  session 
on  this  memorable  occasion.  I  think  it  is 
pertinent  for  us  to  take  a  moment  at  this 
time  to  recognize  this  day,  and  express 
our  understanding  of  Its  Importance  to 
Lithuanian  communities,  and  to  extend 
our  sympathies  to  their  cause  of  free- 
dom. 

The  desire  for  freedom  by  the  Uthu- 
anten  people  was  most  poignantly  deox- 
onstrated  last  November  when  a  Lithu- 
anian sailor  on  a  Soviet  fishing  vessel 
Jumped  onto  a  US.  Coast  Ouard  cutter 
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seeking  political  asylum,  and  Soviet  per- 
sonnel were  permitted  to  board  the  cut- 
ter, beat  the  Lithuanian,  and  take  him 
back  to  the  Soviet  ship.  At  the  time  I  is- 
sued a  strong  statement  of  protest  over 
our  handling  of  tliis  Incident,  which  I 
would  like  to  repeat  at  this  time: 

President  Nixon  has  called  for  a  "very  fuU 
and  Immediate  Investigation,"  and  I  com- 
mend the  President  for  his  concern  and 
speedy  action  In  investigating  this  shocklmr 
event. 

Indignation  is  the  best  word  to  describe 
my  reaction  to  this  Incident.  At  a  time  when 
men  and  women  in  many  Eastern  European 
nations,  including  the  Lithuanians,  are 
struggling  under  the  yoke  of  oppression,  and 
when  many  of  us  in  this  country  want  to  do 
whatever  we  can  to  ease  the  plight  of  the 
"Captive  Nations."  It  Is  incomprehensible  to 
me  that  any  Americans  would  allow  this 
Lithuanian  to  be  returned  to  un-certaln  fate. 

In  addition  to  my  concern  over  this  In- 
dividual. I  deplore  this  violation  of  the 
American  tradition  of  granting  political 
asylum.  Many  oppressed  people  around  the 
world  dream  of  the  opportunity  of  coming 
to  our  free  land,  and  this  senseless  rejec- 
tion of  a  Lithuanian  who  sought  this  free- 
dom can  only  discourage  future  attempts  and 
tarnish  our  Image. 

I  look  forward  to  seeing  the  results  of  the 
Presidents'  investigation,  and  am  confident 
that  he  will  take  the  necessary  Executive 
action  to  Insure  that  this  tragic  Incident  is 
never  repeated. 

Mr.  President,  many  communities 
tiiroughout  Pennsylvania  will  be  taking 
part  in  commemorative  exercises  in  rec- 
ognition of  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day  on  February  16,  but  these  will  not  be 
Joyous  occasions.  As  an  example  of  the 
depth  of  feeling  within  the  Lithuanian- 
American  community,  which  is  shared 
by  Lithuanian  supporters  throughout 
Pennsylvania  and  throughout  the  world, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  the 
declaration,  which  will  be  presented  at 
the  commemorative  exercise  to  be  held  in 
Philadelphia. 

I  salute  the  Lithuanian  people  for 
their  solidarity  and  their  compassionate 
support  for  their  people  who  stUl  suffer 
the  yoke  of  oppression,  and  I  share  their 
hope  for  freedom  for  all. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  declara- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoiiD  as  follows: 

Dkcijulation 

^i.  the  participants  in  this  commemora- 
tive exercise  on  the  occasion  of  the  53rd 
Annlveraary  of  the  Restoration  of  Inde- 
pendence to  Lithuania,  on  the  3l5t  day  of 
Pebruary  1971.  at  the  Lithuanian  Music  Hall 
In  Philadelphia,  hereby  affirm  the  following 
declaration : 

( 1 )  Lithuania  has  her  own  tradition  of 
separate  nationhood  dating  back  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Kingdom  of  Lithuania 
in  1351. 

13)  In  1918  the  people  of  Lithuania  bad 
exercised  their  right  of  self-determination  by 
declaring  the  restoration  of  independence  to 
U-huania,  and  Lithuania  remained  a  fully 
Independent  and  sovereign  nation  up  to  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  11. 

(3)  In  the  peace  treaties  of  1930,  Soviet 
Russia  recognized  the  sovereignty  and  inde- 
pendence of  Lithuania  and  voluntarily  and 
for?ver  renounced  all  sovereign  rights  and 
claims  over  the  Lithuanian  people  and  terri- 
tory. 

(4)  Since  the  occupation  by  the  Sovlett  in 
1940,  Lithuania  has  been  ruled  by  the  Soviet 
Union  as  tf  she  was  Its  province  and.  in  ef- 
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feet  ft  Soviet  colony.  Lithuania  shares  all 
esientlal  characteristics  of  a  dominated 
country  with  other  subjugated  and  colonlal- 
ly  ruled  peoples  of  the  world:  (a)  Imposition 
by  an  alien  rule  by  force:  (b)  aUen  domlna- 
Uon  of  all  political  and  economic  activity; 
(c)  systematic  depopulation  of  the  original 
inhabltanu  and  an  extensive  settlement  by 
nationals  of  the  ruling  country;  (d)  eco- 
nomic exploitation  and  artificial  Integration 
of  the  economies  of  the  subject  country  with 
the  economy  of  the  ruling  country;  (e)  forc- 
ible imposition  of  the  cultural  and  spiritual 
values  of  the  ruling  nation  in  a  sustained 
policy  of  ethnical  assimilation — Rusalflca- 
tion  in  this  case. 

(5)  The  Soviet  Union  even  today  contin- 
ues to  ruthlessly  suppress  the  human  rights 
and  aspirations  to  freedom  of  the  Lithua- 
nian people  as  most  recently  revealed  by  the 
clandestine  efforts  of  the  Soviets  to  force 
the  return  of  Pranas  and  Alglrdas  Brazlnskas 
after  their  dramatic  escape  to  Turkey,  by 
the  Soviets'  brutal  beatings  of  Slmas  Ku- 
dirka  after  his  heroically  attempted  pleas  for 
isylum — In  this  case  denied  by  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard — and  by  the  unduly  harsh  and 
unjust  sentence  of  death  Imposed  by  the 
Soviets  upon  Vytautas  Slmokaltls  after  he 
and  his  wife  sought  to  escape  to  Sweden. 

Therefore  wo  respectfully  address  to: 
Richard  M.  Nixon.  President  of  the  United 
States;  William  P.  Rogers,  U.S.  Secretary  of 
State:  George  Bush,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States:  Hugh  Scott,  Senate  Minority 
Leader  from  Pennsylvania;  Richard  S. 
SchweUer,  U.S.  Senator  from  Pennsylvania; 
and  the  Congressional  delegation  from  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania  the   following: 

APPEAI. 

We  urge  that,  without  further  delay,  the 
United  States  Initiate  action  In  the  United 
Nations  to  Implement  the  Declaration  on 
Granting  of  Indepjendence  to  Colonial  Coun- 
tries and  Peoples  in  reference  to  Lithuania 
by  restoration  of  her  Independence  since  she 
has  already  exercised  her  right  of  self-deter- 
mination by  the  Declaration  of  Restoration 
of  Independence  to  Lithuania  of  February 
le,  1918. 

We  further  strongly  urge  the  United 
States  Government  to  Issue  explicit  direc- 
tives which  would  establish  conclusive 
guidelines  for  the  handling  of  political  asy- 
lum requests.  We  especially  emphasize  that 
such  directives  necessarily  be  clear,  precise 
and  readily  available  to  the  public  so  that  no 
such  tragedies  as  that  of  Slmas  Kudlrka 
would  re-occur  In  the  future. 


NEW  USES  FOR  HELIUM 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  we  con- 
tinue to  expand  construction  of  electric 
generating  and  transmission  facilities, 
we  are  reminded  constantly  of  the  dif- 
ficulties of  reconciling  increasing  power 
demands  with  our  concern  for  environ- 
mental preservation. 

As  new  technologies  develop,  it  is  nat- 
ural to  hope  that  they  will  provide  solu- 
tions to  this  ever-present  problem. 

One  technological  advance  which 
gives  good  reason  for  such  hope  is  the 
use  of  helium  in  the  production  and 
transmission  of  electricity.  Several 
months  ago,  the  able  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  HoUis  Dole,  spoke 
eloquently  on  the  use  of  helium  in  new 
technologies  which  may  provide  the 
breakthrough  we  have  been  seeking. 

In  his  speech,  Mr.  Dole  described  the 
uses  to  which  helium  may  be  put  In 
closed-cycle  cooling  systems  and  more 
efficient  generating  facilities.  He  went 
on  to  point  out  that  helium  is  also  po- 


tentially valuable  In  the  long-distance 
underground  transmission  of  electricity. 

Since  1961,  the  Government  has  been 
engaged  in  a  helium  conservation  pro- 
gram which  the  administration  recently 
has  announced  will  be  terminated. 
Without  going  into  the  merits  of  the 
administration's  action.  I  urge  Senators 
to  read  Mr.  Dole's  speech  and  give  some 
thought  to  the  exciting  prospects  con- 
tained therein. 

It  is  my  hope  that,  through  signifi- 
cantly expanded  Industrial  research, 
new  technology  such  as  he  described  will 
enable  us  to  meet  the  twin  goals  of  pro- 
ducing sufBcient  power  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  people  and  preserving  our 
natural  environment.  The  E>otential 
benefits  he  referred  to  would  appear  to 
argue  strongly  for  rapid  and  thorough 
exploitation  of  helium-based  technol- 
ogy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Dole's  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Helium   and  the  Electric  Power  Industrt 
(Remarks  of  Hon.  HoUis  M.  Dole,  Assistant 

Secaetary,  Mineral   Resources  Department 

of  the  Interior,  to  the  annual  meeting  of 

the  Northwest  Electric  Light  &  Power  As- 
sociation.   Edmonton,    Alberta,    Sept.    21, 

1970) 

The  motto  on  the  front  of  an  Impressive 
Government  building  In  Washington,  says, 
"What  is  past  is  prologue."  A  visitor,  on  his 
first  trip  to  Washington,  asked  the  tour 
guide  "Just  exactly  what  does  that  mean?" 
The  guide's  answer  was,  "Man,  you  ain't 
seen  nothing  yet." 

TTiat  about  sums  up  how  It  Is  for  helium's 
future  in  electric  power — you  ain't  seen 
nothing  yet. 

Although  helium  In  small  quantities  U 
presently  used  in  the  nuclear  power  Industry 
some  major  new  uses  are  on  the  electric 
power  horizon.  Not  Just  in  nuclear  power 
generation,  but  In  transmission  and  MHD 
generation  as  well.  As  for  the  significance  of 
these  new  uses  for  helium — we're  going  to  be 
Impressed,  I  believe,  with  what  develops  in 
the  future. 

The  Importance  of  helium  to  the  electric 
power  Industry  is  bound  up  In  technology, 
which  requires,  for  a  number  of  specialized 
purposes,  a  material  with  some  amazing  prop- 
erties. That's  helium. 

You  don't  have  to  get  too  Involved  in  the 
physics  and  chemistry  of  helium  to  put  to- 
gether a  profile  that  looks  something  like 
this: 

Helium  Is  a  gaseous.  Inert  element.  It  is 
extremely  lightweight.  Helium  Is  tasteless, 
odorless,  colorless,  and  nontoxic.  It  cannot  be 
made  radioactive.  Liquid  helium's  tempera- 
ture Is  only  a  few  degrees  above  absolute 
zero. 

These  properties  add  up  to  the  right  com- 
bination for  some  extremely  valuable  uses. 

In  some  nuclear  power  reactors  (the 
Peachbottom  Installation  in  Pennsylvania, 
lor  example)  helium  transfers  heat  from  the 
reactor  to  the  steam  system.  The  nuclear 
core,  surrounded  by  helium,  heats  the  gas  to 
about  1,380  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  hot  gas 
flows  through  steam  generators  where  its 
heat  converts  water  to  steam.  Passing 
through  a  purification  cycle,  the  helium  Is 
compressed  and  returned  to  the  reactor. 

Steam  Is  generated  at  1,450  pounds  per 
square  inch,  and  1,000  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
Electric  power  Is  produced  by  a  conventional 
steam  turblne-drlven  generator.  The  Peach- 
bottom  Installation  Is  small — ViflOO  kilo- 
watts— and  was  designed  as  a  prototype.  Ac- 
tual  operations  started  In  June  1067,   and 


so  far  as  is  known,  the  plant  has  operated 
without  difficulty. 

The  helium  edacity  of  Peachbottom  Is 
slightly  less  helium  than  the  volume  shipped 
as  a  compressed  gas  from  a  Bureau  of  Mines 
helium  plant  in  one  railway  tank  car.  Loss 
from  the  system  is  small — about  400  cubic 
feet  per  day,  or  less  than  150,000  cubic  feet 
annually. 

The  Peachbottom  reactor  Is  the  first  he- 
lium-cooled atomic  power  station  in  North 
America,  and  the  first  nuclear  plant  capable 
of  operating  at  modem  high -temperature, 
high-pressure  steam  conditions.  This  makes 
It  the  first  nuclear  plant  able  to  approach  the 
high  thermal  efficiency  of  contemporary  coal, 
gas,  or  oil-fired  plants.  It  has  the  highest 
net  efficiency — 35  percent — of  any  nuclear 
plant  yet  built. 

Peachbottom  demonstrates  the  economic 
and  technical  feasibility  of  high-temperature, 
gas-cooled  reactors  using  helium  as  the  cool- 
ant. A  second  helium-cooled  reactor  plant 
is  now  under  construction  at  Port  St.  Vrain, 
Colorado.  This  will  be  a  330,0(K)  kilowatt 
plant.  It.  too,  wUl  generate  high-temperature, 
high-pressure  steam  dependent  upon  helium 
as  the  heat  transfer  agent.  It  will  need 
about  900.000  cubic  feet  of  the  gas,  with 
a  helium-outlet  temperature  of  about  1.430 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  Present  helium-cooled  re- 
actors will  probably  be  followed  by  second- 
and  third-generation  reactors  to  reach  the 
goal  of  the  fast  breeder  reactor.  These  future 
reactors — helium-cooled — will  Ukely  produce 
new  fuel  supplies  and  offer  a  promise  of 
solving  the  thermal  pollution  problem. 

A  study  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  Indicates 
that  by  the  year  2000  our  Installed  electrical 
generating  capacity  will  be  more  than  3  times 
that  of  today.  Many  stations  will  probably 
be  nuclear  Installations.  A  good  portion  could 
well  be  helium-cooled  reactors.  Some  of  the 
new  Installations  may  be  steam  plants,  fol- 
lowing on  the  technology  of  Peachbottom  and 
Port  St.  Vraln.  Some  of  them  may  be  di- 
rect-drive gas  turbines,  with  hot  helium  spin- 
ning the  turbines  instead  of  steam. 

Some  work  Is  being  done,  developing  such 
a  gas  turbine  for  a  nuclear  plant.  Helium  is 
the  substance  that  gives  this  Idea  the  prom- 
ise of  some  day  becoming  practical.  Helium's 
special  properties  make  It  an  ideal  direct- 
drive  gas  as  It  does  not  undergo  phase 
change,  nor  become  radioactive,  and  Is  inert. 
Shifting  now  to  the  low  end  of  the  tem- 
perature scale,  let's  look  at  another  projDerty 
of  helium.  I  mentioned  earlier  that  liquid 
helium  produces  the  lowest  temperature 
known.  It  Is  the  coldest  substance  on  earth. 
Liquid  helium  Imparts  a  unique  and  useful 
property  to  some  other  materials — the  prop- 
erty of  superconductivity.  This  Is  how  helium 
gets  even  more  deeply  Involved  with  riectrlr 
power  technology. 

At  the  near  absolute  temperature  of  liquid 
helium,  some  materials  lose  all  electrical  re 
slstance.  These  materials  become  supercon- 
ductors. Science  has  knou-n  about  super- 
conductivity for  about  60  years.  But  only 
during  the  past  ten  years  has  research  started 
pointing  to  possible  practical  applications 
with  special  significance  for  the  power  in- 
dustry. One  p36slblllty  Is  the  development  of 
superconducting  transmission  cables  for  the 
transmission  of  alternating  current.  Such 
cables  could  ease  one  of  the  bottlenecks  In 
delivering  large  amounts  of  electricity  to  con- 
sumers with  minimum  environmental  prob- 
lems. Preliminary  studies  Indicate  that  super- 
conductors contained  In  a  single  pipe  less 
than  20  Inches  in  diameter  could  carry  more 
power  than  New  York  City  now  uses.  The  su- 
perconducting pipe,  superlnsulated,  and  filled 
with  liquid  helium,  would  really  be  an  energy 
"pll)ellne."  This  would  mean  that  very  large 
generating  sites  could  be  located  where  they 
would  have  minimal  environmental  Impact. 
The  actual  electrical  carrier  would  be  a  thin 
film  of  high-purity  niobium  (one  of  the  best 
superconductors)  deposited  on  one  or  both 
surfaces   of   conventional    thin-wall   copper 
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pipe  located  within  the  outer  shield.  Helium 
liquefaction  unite  to  maintain  a  filled  liquid 
pipe  would  be  provided  at  Intervals.  Accord- 
ing to  some  estimates,  one  such  20-lnch  line 
could  handle  up  to  10,000  megawatts  at  345.- 
000  volts — or  the  equivalent  of  at  least  20 
ten-Inch  conventional  cables  at  the  same 
voltage.  Environmentalists  ought  to  purr-r 
over  this  concept. 

How  long  It  wUl  take  for  superconducting 
lines  to  become  an  everyday  part  of  power 
transmission  operations  depends  on  research 
progress — and  on  decisions  made  Inside  the 
power  Industry.  IT  superconducting  cables  do 
become  a  reality,  they'll  be  moving  large 
blocks  of  power — essentially  without  loss  and 
with  a  minimum  of  problem  to  the  environ- 
ment— from  the  generator  to  the  consiuner. 
Helium  win  make  It  possible. 

Another  application  of  superconductivity 
is  with  us  now.  Superconducting  electro- 
magnets— with  colls  cooled  by  liquid 
helium — have  already  become  a  common 
laboratory  tool.  They  are  uniquely  useful  be- 
cause of  their  extremely  high-strength  mag- 
netic fields. 

The  world's  largest  superconducting  mag- 
net was  placed  In  operation  more  than  a  year 
ago  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  at  the 
Argonne  National  Laboratory.  Part  of  the 
largest  bubble  chamber  installation  in  exist- 
ence, the  18  kilogauss  magnet  consists  of 
110  tons  of  circular  colls  stacked  In  a  1,600- 
ton  steel  yoke.  A  ten  volt,  3,000  ampere  power 
supply  is  all  that  Is  required  to  charge  the 
magnet  for  operation.  This  la  said  to  take 
about  2''i  hours.  After  charging,  the  only 
power  required  to  keep  the  magnet  operat- 
ing Is  its  350  horsepower  liquid  helium  re- 
frigerator. A  conventional  magnet  of  the 
game  power  Is  reported  to  require  10  million 
watts  of  power  during  operation.  Cost  of  the 
magnet  system,  either  superconducting  or 
conventional  was  reported  to  be  about  92,- 
400.000.  Operating  costs  of  the  superconduct- 
ing magnet  over  a  10-year  period  were  calcu- 
lated to  be  (400.000,  as  compared  to  »4,000,000 
for  a  conventional  magnet.  An  advantage  of 
ten  to  one. 

The  properties  of  superconducting  mag- 
nets— high  field  strength — low  operating 
cost — links  them,  and  the  helium  that  cools 
theoa,  to  the  pKisslble  future  power  generation 
through  another  development,  Magneto- 
hydrodynamlca.  MHD  power  generation  has 
a  lot  in  common  with  conventional  genera- 
tors. In  both,  a  conductor  moves  rapidly 
through  a  magnetic  field,  and  an  electro- 
motive force  (voltage)  is  produced  at  right 
angles  both  to  the  direction  of  motion  and 
to  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  field. 

What  makes  USD  revolutionary  la  that 
the  conductor  Is  not  a  rotating  armature. 
Instead,  it's  a  continuous  flow  of  plasma- 
ionized  gas.  AfHD  la  attractive  because  it  has 
a  calculated  eflldency  of  60  or  70  percent. 
The  beet  steam  turbine  electrical  plants  are 
only  40  to  41  percent  efficient.  This  promise 
of  getting  more  out  at  the  primary  energy 
source  Is  especially  Important  to  the  non- 
renewable and  finite  foaail  fuel  reeenre. 

Ideas  for  MHD  plants  fall  Into  two  broad 
cAtegorles.  In  the  firat.  the  Ionized  working 
gas  la  the  combustion  product  from  burning 
fossil  fuel.  The  other  uses  super-heated 
helium  or  argon.  In  both,  the  plasma  must 
be  seeded  with  something  like  cealum  to 
accelerate  the  degree  of  ionization  Both 
need  superconducting  magnets.  Helium  could 
thus  come  to  play  a  dual  role  Ln  MHD  power 
generation. 

MHD  research  and  development  in  the 
United  States.  Japan.  Prance.  Oermany.  and 
the  Soviet  Union  has  identified  some  prob- 
lem areas.  One  of  these  is  the  cost  of  seeding 
the  plasma.  Another  Is  the  development  of 
suitable  metals  for  the  high  temperatures 
Involved.  Technology  for  the  magnet  systems 
Is  ready  for  application  If  other  problems  can 
be  solved. 

Aside  from  thee*  two  poaalble  future  de- 


velopments—superconducting power  trans- 
mission and  MHD  generation — there  are  still 
others  which  could  make  helium  extremely 
Important  to  your  Industry.  Superconducting 
transformers  and  superconducting  motors 
are  two  of  the  Intriguing  poesibllittes.  Some 
work  has  been  done  in  F'rance  on  super- 
conducting transformers  and  the  British  are 
experimenting  with  a  direct  current  sujjer- 
conductlng  motor.  But  most  important,  I 
believe.  Is  that  as  technology  advances,  these 
possibilities  come  closer  and  closer  to  proba- 
bilities. What  then  la  the  future  helium 
supply  picture? 

We  believe  helliim  supplies  are  adequate 
to  support  large  demands  until  well  Into  the 
next  century.  Helium  Is  unique  not  only 
because  of  its  combination  of  valuable  prop- 
erties, but  also  because  of  the  unusual  way 
In  which  it  occurs.  Helium  is  abundant  In 
the  universe — in  fact,  the  sun  and  other 
stars  are  composed  largely  of  hydrogen  and 
helium.  But  helium  is  relatively  scarce  on 
earth.  It  occurs  In  our  atmosphere  In  a  con- 
centration of  only  about  5  parts  per  million, 
or  5  ten  thousandths  of  1% — a  concentra- 
tion far  too  low  to  be  of  commercial  value  and 
requiring  astronomical  amounts  of  energy  to 
recover.  However,  for  reasons  not  completely 
understood,  helium  occurs  in  significant 
quantities  In  some  deposits  of  natural  gas. 
In  the  United  States,  natural  gas  from  the 
great  Hugoton-Panhandle  area  of  Kansas, 
Oklahoma,  and  Texas  Is  relatively  rich  in 
helium.  (We  consider  any  natural  gas  that 
contains  three-tenths  of  one  percent  or  more 
of  helium  by  volume  as  "helium-rich"  or 
"helium-bearing"  natural  gas.)  About  85 
percent  of  our  known  resources  of  helium 
occur  In  the  Hugoton-Panhandle  area,  where 
concentrations  occasionally  approach  1  Vi 
to  2  percent,  but  average  about  \i  of  one 
percent. 

In  a  sense,  helium  is  a  by-product  of  nat- 
ural gas.  Unlike  by-product  materials  which 
can  be  recovered  at  virtually  any  stage  during 
processing  and  use,  helium  is  Irretrievably 
lost  unless  it  is  removed  from  the  natural 
gas  before  the  gas  is  burned.  When  natural 
gas  is  burned,  helium,  because  It  Is  Inert, 
passes  into  the  atmosphere  along  with  the 
products  of  combustion.  In  such  a  case  the 
lost  helium  represents  nothing  but  waste. 
It  adds  nothing  to  the  fuel  value  of  the  natu- 
ral gas  .  .  .  serves  no  useful  punxise  as  it  van- 
ishes into  the  atmosphere. 

Each  year,  prior  to  1061.  ten  tlmea  the 
helium  needed  to  supply  total  domestic  an- 
nual demand  was  going  to  fuel  markets  In 
hellum-rlch  natural  gas,  and  was  lost.  A 
unique  and  valuable  natural  reeource,  he- 
lium, was  being  removed  In  vast  quantities 
from  Its  place  in  nature,  and  wasted.  Mean- 
while, the  Importance  of  helium  for  Gov- 
ernment use  was  expanding  at  a  rapid  rate, 
as  its  valuable  properties  were  put  to  use  in 
new  space,  defense,  and  atomic  energy  ap- 
plications. 

By  the  late  1960's,  the  Government  be- 
came concerned  about  helium  conservation. 
President  Eisenhower  appointed  a  cabinet 
committee  to  study  the  problem  and  recom- 
mend a  program  he  could  propose  to  Con- 
gress. As  a  result  of  the  committee's  work 
and  President  Elsenhower's  subsequent  rec- 
ommendations, the  86th  Congress  passed 
the  Helium  Act  of  1060,  which  authorized 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  sign  long- 
term  contracts  to  purchase  helium  which 
occurred  in  the  natural  gas  that  was  being 
consumed.  This  saved  the  helium  and  made 
it  available  for  future  use — a  real  departure 
from  the  ordinary  way  of  doing  business  as 
It  paid  for  something  for  coming  generations. 
Following  enactment  of  the  legislation,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  through  Its 
Bureau  of  Mines,  moved  to  put  the  helltun 
conservation  program  In  operation.  Within 
a  short  time,  contracts  had  been  signed  with 
four  companies.  All  four  contractors  con- 
trolled large  volume*  of  heUum-t>earlng  nat- 


ural gas.  The  contracU  called  for  them  to 
buUd  and  operate  heUum  extraction  pUnu 
at  their  expense.  The  Government,  in  turn, 
would  purchase  the  entire  helium  output 
of  the  plants,  at  a  set  price,  subject  only 
to  a  specified  annual  dollar  limitation. 

While  the  contractors  were  building  their 
plants,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  reworked  boom 
gas  wells  In  the  Government  owned  CUff- 
slde  gasfleld  (near  Amarlllo.  Texas)  ana 
constructed  a  430-mUe  pipeline  system  tying 
together  the  five  private  plants,  and  thrw 
existing  Bureau  of  Mines  helium  plants. 
Helium  deliveries  began  in  January  1963. 

The  helium  conservation  program  ij 
simple.  Five  contractor  plants  extract  helium 
from  natural  gas  before  gas  goes  to  fuel 
markets.  The  "crude"  helium— about  70  per- 
cent pure— is  purchased  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines.  The  pipeline  system  Ukes  it  from 
the  extraction  plants  to  the  Cllffside  fleld, 
where  It  is  injected  into  a  partially  depleted 
underground  natural  gas  reservoir.  When 
needed  In  the  future.  It  will  be  withdrawn, 
then  refined  to  09.997  percent  purity  for 
sale  and  use. 

Technically,  the  conservation  program  has 
worked  as  planned.  But  other  serious  prob- 
lems have  arisen.  The  program  is  required 
to  repay  to  the  United  States  Treasury  all 
costs  of  the  program  within  25  years  Includ- 
ing borrowed  funds  and  Interest.  Income 
from  the  sale  of  helium  is  the  source  of 
funds  to  pay  out  the  program.  In  the  last 
few  years,  total  heliiim  demand  has  fallen 
below  earlier  predictions  and  a  vigorous  pri- 
vate helium  Industry  has  developed.  The 
private  helium  industry  undersells  the  Gov- 
emment  and  has  captured  much  of  the 
market  which  was  counted  on  for  revenue. 
Consequently,  the  program  has  a  debt  which 
cannot  be  repaid  at  the  present  level  of 
income.  Payments  to  contractors  are  in  ar- 
rears. There  is  some  feeling  that  the  Oot- 
ermnent  has  stored  too  much  helium.  Othen 
fear  that  not  enough  has  been  stored.  Dur- 
ing the  last  several  months  we  have  been 
negotiating  with  the  helium  conservation 
contractors  In  an  effort  to  restore  balance 
to  the  program. 

To  date,  the  Helium  Conservation  Program 
has  placed  more  than  27  billion  cubic  feet 
of  helium  in  storage  for  tise  in  the  future. 
That  helium,  plus  any  additional  conserva- 
tion purchases,  will  be  available  for  use 
when  It  Is  needed. 

This  represents  no  small  achievement.  The 
conservation  program  shows  clearly  that  with 
Imagination,  a  precious  and  irreplaceable 
natural  resource  can  be  saved. 
"  We  know  there  are  a  few  substitutes  for 
helium.  But  for  superconductivity  and  other 
applications  near  absolute  zero,  there  are 
no  substltutee.  No  other  element  measures 
up. 

Prom  the  direction  technology  Is  leading, 
we  can  see  that  Industry  .  .  .  especially  the 
electric  power  industry  .  .  .  may  becooM 
more  familiar  with  helium. 


FINANCING  FOREIGN  MILITARY 
OPERATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  ap- 
parently there  is  some  confasion  over 
the  legal  effect  of  a  proviso  added  In 
conference  to  a  provision  in  sectlMi 
838(a>  of  the  Defense  Appropriation  Act 
which  prohibits  financing  of  South  Viet- 
namese or  other  foreign  military  op- 
erations in  support  of  the  Cambodian  or 
Laotian  Governments. 

In  a  press  conference  on  January  20, 
Secretary  Laird,  commenting  on  congres- 
sional restrictions  relating  to  the  war, 
said: 

We  will  follow  those  mandates.  But  as  tu 
as  air   and   sea  activities,   the  law  ts  very 
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clear  that  as  far  as  the  sanct\iariee  or  as  far 
u  protecting  the  Vietnamlzation  program, 
protecting  American  lives.  Insuring  with- 
drawal, all  of  those  ♦erms  are  v?rltten  very 
emphatically  and  clearly  Into  the  Congree- 
slonal  legislation,  which  passed  In  this  last 
session  of  Congress. 

There  is  no  such  language  relating  to 
use  of  American  forces  in  any  act  passed 
by  Congress  last  year. 

A  January  26  column  by  Col.  R.  D. 
Heinl,  Jr..  military  analyst  for  the  Detroit 
News,  stated: 

In  the  defense  appropriations  act,  passed 
at  nearly  the  same  time  as  Cooper-Church. 
Congress  flatly  said  that  any  funds  could 
be  user  for  "actions  required  to  insure  the 
safe  and  orderly  withdrawal  or  disengage- 
'  ment  of  U.S.  forces  from  Southeast  Asia,  or 
to  aid  the  release  of  .\merlcans  held  as  prts- 
.  oners  of  war." 

This  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing  in  Cam- 
bodia. 

Section  838(a)  of  the  Defense  Appro- 
priation Act,  to  which  Secretary  Laird 
and  Colonel  Heinl  apparently  were  re- 
ferring, relates  only  to  U.S.  financing  of 
military  operations  by  foreign  forces;  it 
has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the 
President's  use  of  U.S.  forces,  of  any 
kind.  In  order  to  help  clear  up  the  con- 
fusion as  to  the  meaning  and  applica- 
tion of  the  proviso  involved,  I  £isked  the 
Senate  legislative  counsel  to  prepare  a 
memorandum  on  the  legislative  history 
of  the  matter.  Mr.  Hugh  C.  Evans,  of  that 
office,  has  written  a  concise,  thorough 
memorandum  which  I  believe  will  set 
the  record  straight. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
memorandum  and  the  column  by  Colonel 
Heinl  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Memorandum  po«  Senator  Pulbright 
This  memorandum  Is  written  in  response 
to  your  request,  transmitted  by  Mr.  NorviU 
Jones,  for  an  opinion  of  this  office  regard- 
ing the  third  proviso  of  section  838(a)  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Appropriation 
Act,  1971  (P.L.  91-668).  Specifically,  you 
asked  whether  or  not  the  language  of  that 
proviso  provides  any  aflirmatlve  grant  of  au- 
thority to  the  President  to  use  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  in  Cambodia. 
I 
The  third  proviso  of  section  838(a)  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  Act, 
1971,  was  a  provision  which  was  added  to 
that  section  by  the  conferees  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  appointed  to  consider 
the  differences  between  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate passed  versions  of  H  R.  19590  of  the  91st 
Congress.  Section  838 (a)  provides  as  follows: 
"Sec.  683.  (a)  Not  to  exceed  $2,500,000,000 
of  the  appropriations  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  shall  be  available  for  their  stated  pur- 
poses to  support :  ( 1 )  Vietnamese  and  other 
free  world  forces  In  support  of  Vietnamese 
forces:  (2)  local  forces  In  Laos  and  Thai- 
land: and  for  related  costs,  on  such  terms 
Mid  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
"oay  determine:  Provided,  That  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  may  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  any  overseas  allow- 
ance, per  diem  allowance,  or  any  other  addi- 
Uon  to  the  regular  base  pay  of  any  person 
serving  with  the  free  world  forces  in  South 
Vietnam  if  the  amount  of  such  payment 
would  be  greater  than  the  amount  of  special 
pay  authorized  to  be  paid,  for  an  equivalent 
period  of  service,  to  members  of  the  Armed 
'w**  of  the  United  States  under  section  310 


of  title  37,  United  States  Code  serving  In 
Vietnam  or  in  any  other  hostile  fire  area, 
except  for  continuation  of  payments  of  such 
additions  to  regular  base  pay  provided  In 
agreements  executed  prior  to  July  1,  1970: 
Provided  further,  That  nothing  In  clause  (1) 
of  the  first  sentence  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  construed  as  authorizing  the  use  of  any 
such  funds  to  support  Vietnamese  or  other 
free  world  forces  in  actions  designed  to  pro- 
vide mUltary  suppwrt  and  assistance  to  the 
Government  of  Cambodia  or  Laos:  Provided 
further.  That  nothing  contained  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  support  of 
actions  required  to  Insure  the  safe  and  order- 
ly withdrawal  or  disengagement  of  U.S.  Forces 
from  Southeast  Asia  or  to  aid  in  the  release 
of  Americans  held  as  prisoners  of  war." 

A  brief  history  of  the  development  of  the 
language  of  section  838(a)  during  the  second 
session  of  the  91st  Congress  will  provide  some 
assistance  In  arriving  at  the  intent  and  ptir- 
pose  of  the  language  of  the  proviso  here  in 
question. 

The  text  of  section  838  (a) ,  authorizing  the 
use  of  funds  appropriated  to  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  to  be  available  for 
their  stated  purposes  to  support  Vietnamese 
and  other  free  world  forces  and  local  forces 
in  Laos  and  Thailand,  Is  essentially  the  same 
language  contained  In  section  502  of  Public 
Law  91-441  (the  military  procurement  au- 
thorization Act  for  fiscal  year  1971),  which 
amended  section  401  (a)  of  Public  Law  89- 
367,  approved  March  15,  1966  (80  Stat.  37) .  As 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  sec- 
tion 401  If  H.R.  17123  of  the  91st  Congress, 
which  subsequently  was  enacted  as  section 
502  of  Public  Law  91-441  (the  procurement 
authorization  Act),  amended  subsection  (a) 
of  section  401  of  Public  Law  89-367  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Punds  authorized  for  appropriations  for 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  under  this  or  any  other  Act  are  au- 
thorized to  be  made  available  for  their  stated 
purposes  to  support :  ( 1 )  Vietnamese  and 
other  Free  World  Forces  in  Vietnam,  (2)  local 
forces  in  Laos  and  Thailand:  and  for  related 
costs,  during  the  fiscal  year  1971  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  determine." 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  re- 
tained that  House  provision  but  made  two 
significant  changes  in  the  text  thereof.  It 
limited  the  amount  of  funds  which  could  be 
expended  under  the  authority  granted  to  $2,- 
500,000,000  and  removed  the  requirement 
that  the  use  of  funds  to  support  Vietnamese 
and  other  free  world  forces  must  be  in  Viet- 
nam and  authorized  the  use  of  such  funds 
to  support  Vietnamese  and  other  free  world 
forces  in  support  of  Vietnamese  forces. 

The  pertinent  part  of  the  amendment  to 
section  401  (a)  of  Public  Law  89-367,  as  it 
was  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  reads  as  follows: 

"(a)  (1)  Not  to  exceed  $2,500,000,000  of  the 
funds  authorized  for  appropriation  for  the 
use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
under  this  or  any  other  Act  are  authorized  to 
be  made  available  for  their  stated  purposes 
to  support:  (A)  Vietnamese  and  other  free 
world  forces  In  support  of  Vietnamese  forces. 
(B)  local  forces  in  Laos  and  Thailand;  and 
for  related  costs,  during  the  fiscal  year  1971 
on  such  same  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  may  determine." 

The  $2.5  billion  limitation  had  been  in- 
cluded in  the  Act  authorizing  funds  for 
military  procurement  for  fiscal  year  1970. 
The  change  made  by  the  committee  in  the 
support  language  was  very  carefully  ex- 
plained by  the  committee  in  its  report  as 
follows : 

"The  Committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  use  of  the  authority  in  section  401  of 
the  fiscal  year  1970  act  (and  its  related  ap- 
propriation act  provision)  to  support  South 
Vietnamese  and  other  free  world  forces  In 


border  sanctuary  operations  In  Cambodia  and 
In  protective  reaction  strikes  In  these  same 
areas  was  correct.  Such  action  is  in  line  with 
the  policy  of  Vietnamlzation  which  In  turn 
has  and  will  continue  to  assist  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  U.S.  forces  In  Vietnam  and  the  pro- 
tection of  such  U.S.  forces  as  remain  In  Viet- 
nam. Doubt  has  been  expressed  by  some  that 
becavise  of  the  use  of  the  words  "In  Viet- 
nam" In  this  section,  as  to  whether  any  sup- 
port for  South  Vietnamese  or  free  world 
forces  outside  of  Vietnam  in  the  sanctuaries 
of  Cambodia  is  authorized.  Ttke  Committee 
desires  that  there  be  no  misunderstanding 
about  the  authority  for  those  Important  ac- 
tions and  has  accordingly  changed  the  lan- 
guage of  this  section  to  remove  all  such 
doubt. 

"In  malting  this  clarification  It  must  be 
clearly  understood  that  there  is  no  intent 
to  broaden  the  authorization  beyond  the 
support  of  participation  in  border  sanctu- 
ary and  related  operations  In  order  to  pro- 
tect VS.  forces  in  Vietnam  or  to  accom- 
plish protective  reaction  strikes.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  clarification  is  to  make  clear  that 
the  use  of  Defense  funds  Is  authorized  to 
support  in  those  areas  of  Cambodia  where 
for  the  purposes  of  Vietnamlzation  or  the 
protection  of  U.S.  troops  military  action  be- 
comes necessary. 

"There  Is  no  Intent  to  permit  the  use  of 
DOD  appropriations  un(fer  this  authority  to 
support  Vietnamese  and  other  free  world 
forces  In  actions  designed  to  provide  mili- 
tary support  and  assistance  to  the  Cambodian 
Government."  (PP.  106  and  107,  Senate  Re- 
port No.  91-1016,  91st  Congress). 

On  August  20,  1970,  while  HJl.  17123  was 
being  considered  by  the  Senate,  you  offered 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  amendment 
to  section  401(a)  of  Public  Law  89-367.  You 
expressed  concern  that  the  removal  of  the 
requirement  that  support  of  Vietnamese  and 
other  free  world  forces  must  be  "in  Vietnam" 
might  be  looked  upon  as  authorizing  the  use 
of  funds  to  support  Vietnamese  and  other 
free  world  forces  to  move  into  Cambodia  and 
Laos  and  provide  support  to  the  Governments 
of  Cambodia  and  Laos.  Despite  the  statement 
contained  in  the  report,  you  considered  it 
very  desirable  to  have  in  the  statute  lan- 
guage similar  to  that  contained  in  the  Senate 
report.  Your  amendment  went  one  step  be- 
yond the  report  language  in  that  it  Included 
a  reference  to  the  Government  of  Laos  as 
well  as  Cambodia.  In  explaining  your  con- 
cern and  the  purpose  of  your  amendment  you 
said  in  part — 

"Although  the  committee's  stated  intent 
was  to  make  It  clear  that  U.S.  funds  can 
be  used  to  support  Vietnamese  operations 
In  the  Cambodian  SEinctuary  area  and  for 
"protective  reaction  strikes  In  these  loca- 
tions" the  change  in  language  permits  the 
executive  branch  to  foot  the  bill  for  any 
operations  the  Vietnamese  choose  to  under- 
take, Including  an  Invasion  of  Laos  or  China. 
And  it  would  also  permit  the  financing  of 
any  Thai  operation  in  Laos  or  Cambodia  as 
long  as  It  Is  claimed  that  the  action  Is  to  aid 
Vietnamese  forces  in   these  countries. 

"There  is  certainly  no  assurance  that  the 
executive  branch  will  follow  the  committee's 
restricted  intent  when  the  language  in  the 
statute  is  far  more  broad.  And.  the  Senate 
has  no  assurance  that  the  House  conference 
report  will  not  seize  upon  a  generous — and 
quite  different — interpretation  of  the  new 
wording,  superseding  the  effect  which  the 
Senate  committee  hoped  to  achieve.  If  the 
legislative  history  is  confused,  we  can  be 
sure  that  the  executive  branch  officials  who 
will  be  implementing  this  authority  will 
choose  the  broadest  interpretation  possible. 
The  only  practicable  way  to  insure  that  the 
languEige  is  not  used  to  finance  Vietnamese 
military  adventures  in  Cambodia  and  Laoe 
is  to  say  so  in  the  statute. 

"The  Senate  Is  slowly  but  surely  imposing 
effective  limits  on  U.S.  involvement  in  this 
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tragic  war.  To  approve  the  language  In  the 
bill,  as  now  written,  would  reverse  that 
process  and  Invite  a  further  expansion  of 
the  war  by  th«  Vietnamese  and  the  Thais, 
using  an  American  proxy.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  continue  to  build  on  the  record 
of  Che  past  and  adopt  this  amendment  by 
an  overwhelming  margin. 

"Mr.  President,  as  I  conceive  this  amend- 
ment. It  Is.  as  I  said,  a  further  step  In  the 
same  direction  taken  by  the  COOPER- 
CHURCH  amendment,  which  was  passed  by 
this  body  only  recently.  It  Is  also  consistent 
with  the  amendments  offered  by  the  Bm*- 
tor  from  Kentucky  and  others  last  DeoMB- 
ber  on  an  appropriation  bill,  forbidding  the 
sending  of  American  ground  combat  forces 
to  Laos  and  Thailand. 

"All  we  are  saying  now  is  that  money  in 
this  bill  shall  not  be  used  to  finance  Viet- 
namese troops  to  go  into  Cambodia  or  into 
Laos."  I  CoNoaxasioitAL  Racoao,  vol.  110.  pt. 
33.  p.  3957»-4). 

Subsequently,  during  the  course  of  the 
debate  on  your  amendment  you  reiterated 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment: 

"My  Intention  m  offering  the  amendment 
was  to  express  my  explicit  agreement  with 
the  Senator's  statement  in  the  report.  That 
was  my  purpoee:  to  show  I  agree  with  the 
Senator's  sentiment  expressed  in  the  report. 
My  difficulty  Is  that  I  was  afraid  the  lan- 
guage In  the  bill  Itself  did  not  accurately  and 
forcefully  enough  reflect  the  Senator's  in- 
tention My  intention  Is  the  same  as  his. 
I  do  not  want  us  to  get  involved  In  all-out 
support  of  the  Oovemment  of  Cambodia — 
and  that  is  what  the  report  said — or  the 
Oovernment  ot  Lao* 

"Then,  the  only  question  is.  how  to  tie 
that  down  so  that  the  administration  would 
be  in  agreement  with  the  Senator  and  me. 
It  la  not  that  I  disagree  with  the  Senator 
but  w«  might  find  ourselves  In  disagreement 
with  future  adnxlnlstratlona."  (CoNoaxa- 
sioNAi.  RxcoBD.  vol.  110.  pt.  33.  p.  39681). 

The  anMndment  was  agreed  to  on  August 
31,  1070.  as  follows 

"On  page  IB.  after  the  period  In  line  8. 
Insert  the  following:  'Nothing  In  clause  (A) 
of  the  first  sentence  of  this  paragraph  shall 
be  construed  as  authorizing  the  use  of  any 
such  funds  to  aupport  Vietnamese  or  other 
free  world  forces  in  actions  designed  to  pro- 
vide military  support  and  assistance  to  the 
Oovemment  of  Cambodia  or  Laos'  '  (Com- 
GKESSIONAL  RxcoBO.  vol.  118,  pt.  33.  p.  39W8) . 

That  amendment  was  agreed  to  In  con- 
ference without  change  and  is  the  last  sen- 
tence of  secUon  401(a)  (1)  of  Public  Law  8J>- 
367,  as  amended  by  section  503  of  Public 
Law  91-441.  the  military  procurement  au- 
thorization Act  for  fiscal  year  1971.  Another 
amendment  offered  by  you  to  the  same 
section  401(a)(1),  relaUng  to  the  use  of 
funds  under  such  section  to  pay  free  world 
forces  In  Vietnam,  was  also  adopted  by  the 
Senate,  agreed  to  in  conference,  and  be- 
came a  part  of  that  section.  The  amoxint 
authorized  to  be  expended  under  such  sec- 
tion was  set  by  the  conXereea  at  t3.8  bll- 
Uon. 

Section  838(a)  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Appropriation  Act.  1971.  repeated  the 
substance  of  section  401  (a)(1)  of  Public  Law 
89-367  (as  amended  by  the  authorization 
Act )  except  for  two  changes :  ( 1 )  the  amount 
was  reduced  from  •3.8  to  tS.S  billion,  and 
(3)  the  addition  of  the  proviso  here  under 
consideration  The  two  so-called  l^Jlbrlght 
amendments  Included  In  section  401(a)(1) 
of  Public  Law  89-367  are  carried  as  the  first 
two  provisos  In  section  838(a)  of  the  de- 
fense appropriation  Act  (Public  Law  91-608) . 
As  originally  passed  by  the  House,  H.R.  19590. 
which  subsequently  became  Public  Law  91- 
668.  carried  none  of  the  provisos.  The  Sen- 
ate added  the  two  so-called  Pulbrlght 
amendments  and  the  third  proviso  was  added 
by  the  Senate  and  House  conferees  at  the 
Insistence  of  the  House  conferees. 

You   were   strongly   opposed   to   the  pro- 


viso  added  in  conference.  Tou  were  appre- 
hensive that  It  could  be  interpreted  as  nul- 
lifying the  Intent  of  the  second  proviso  re- 
lating to  use  of  funds  to  support  the  Oov- 
emment* of  Cambodia  and  L«oa. 


In  attempting  to  determine  the  meaning 
of  the  proviso  added  in  conference  two  points 
should  be  mentioned  at  the  outset  and  kept 
in  mind  throughout  the  discussion :  ( 1 )  sec- 
tion 8381  a)  deals  only  rrtth  authority  to 
use  funds  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  support  Viet- 
namese and  other  free  world  forces  and  local 
forces  In  Laoe  and  Thailand,  and  (3)  all 
three  provisos  are  written  In  the  negative, 
the  first  two  Imposing  prohibitions  on  the 
use  of  funds  made  available  under  the  sec- 
tion. 

According  to  the  discuRsion  on  the  Senate 
fioor  during  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
fermoe  report  on  HJi.  19690.  the  House  con- 
ferees Insisted  that  the  language  of  the  last 
proviso  be  included  to  make  It  clear  that  the 
preceding  proviso,  relating  to  the  use  of 
funds  to  provide  military  aid  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  Cambodia  and  Laos,  did  not  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  such  funds  to  support  Viet- 
namese and  other  free  world  forces  in  ac- 
tions to  promote  tbs  safe  and  orderly  with- 
drawal or  dissngagament  of  United  States 
troops  from  Southeast  Asia  or  to  aid  In  the 
release  of  Americans  held  as  prisoners  of  war. 

The  debate  on  the  Senate  fioor  during  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
19690  Indicates  that  the  conferees  intended 
that  the  language  have  very  limited  applica- 
tion and  was  not  any  broad  grant  of  au- 
thority. 

Mr.  AixoTT.  "Now.  we  come  to  the  last  few 
sentences,  which  Is  cause  of  concern  to  the 
Senator,  and  In  view  of  the  way  he  has  been 
burned  in  the  past.  I  can  understand  It: 

"Or  to  aid  In  the  release  of  Americans  held 
as  prisoners  of  war. 

"I  explained  the  House  attitude  on  that. 
Now.  the  only  question  left  is  whether  this 
Is  to  be  broadly  interpreted,  such  as  the  Oulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution  was  stretched  a  few 
years  ago.  Is  this  to  be  taken  as  a  resolution 
to  permit  theee  forces  we  are  talking  about 
In  the  beginning  of  section  838  to  mount 
an  Invasion  of  Cambodia  or  Thailand  or 
North  Vietnam  under  the  guise  that  it  is 
done   for  the  liberation  of  prisoners?" 

Mr.  Fui^MUGHT.    "That  Ls  correct." 

Mr.  AixoTT.  "I  can  only  say  tills  to  the 
Senator.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  there  la 
no  such  element  in  It,  and  I  am  sure,  listen- 
ing to  the  conferees  In  the  House  all  day. 
there  Is  no  such  element  as  that  In  the  minds 
of  the  conferees  from  the  House. 

"I  am  sure  if  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  were  here,  and  she  was  another 
member  of  the  conference,  she  would  say 
the  same  thing.  Other  memt>er8  of  the  con- 
ference were  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
who  Is  behind  me.  They  would  all  say  ex- 
actly the  same  thing:  that  this  i3  to  be  con- 
Hdered  and  interpreted  in  a  restrictive  man- 
ner and  that  is  it  is  strictly  what  it  says, 
which  is  to  aid  in  the  release  of  Americana 
held  as  prisoners  of  war. 

"Let  me  say  for  myself,  and  I  am  sure 
every  member  of  the  conference  committee 
will  agree,  that  as  far  as  this  Is  concerned, 
not  on*  of  us  would  vote  for  this  languaf;e 
U  we  thought  it  meant  by  Interpretation  the 
poaaiblllty  of  an  Invasion,  which  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  is  so  concerned  about.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  personally  can  add  more 
than  I  have  except  to  try  to  eliminate  all  of 
these  other  things  and  to  bring  It  down  to 
this  one  question  and  say  this  is  how  we  all 
feel  about  It.  I  am  sure  no  one  disagrees  with 
me." 

Mr.  TotXNC  of  North  Dakota.  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent, win  the  Senator  yield?" 

Mr.  Fcn^aiOHT.  "Certainly." 
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Mr.  YouNo  of  North  Dakou  "I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  made  bv 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
There  Is  no  Intent  to  broaden  it.  in  f»ct' 
there  Is  no  posslbUlty  of  that  with  South' 
Vietnamese  troops  now  In  Cambodia.  The 
fact  that  they  are  there  makes  this  language 
more  limiting  in  nature.  There  are  two  pur- 
posas  for  the  asslsUnce — our  withdrawal  of 
troops  and  rescuing  our  prisoners.  We  do  have 
about  75  prisoners  In  Cambodia.  There  might 
be  a  problem  there.  If  there  is,  I  do  not  think 
there  could  possibly  be  objection  to  trying  to 
get  them  out.  The  South  Vletnsmese  are 
presently  helping  Cambodia  I  think  thu  lan- 
guage to  some  extent  serves  the  purpow  of 
the  language  sponsored  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas." 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Coom.  "I  was  very  interested  m  the 
statemenU  nutde  by  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, the  Senator  from  North  Dakou.  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  all  conferees. 
They  provide  an  Interpretation  of  this  sec- 
tion. Would  they  say  the  proiHso  must  be 
construed  to  mean  that  our  support  of  Viet- 
namese or  other  free  forces  goes  only  to  their 
use  to  insure  and  to  protect  the  wittidrawal 
of  U.S.  forces  from  Southeast  AsiaT" 

Mr.  Yoxnfo  of  North  Dakota.  "That  is  ex- 
actly what  the  language  says." 

Mr.  Coopxa.  "We  have  argued  for  months  In 
the  Senate  over  the  war  power  of  the  Pres- 
ident. It  has  been  Interpreted  many  times  on 
this  floor  that  he  has  the  power  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief  to  protect  American  forces. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about 
that.  The  differing  ways  that  the  power  can 
be  used  is  subject  to  debate,  but  In  the  pres- 
ent case — that  Is,  regarding  the  -war  In  Viet- 
nam I  believe  the  colloquy  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chubch)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stknnis)  on  De- 
cember IS  established  very  well  what  that 
power  means. 

"Do  the  Senators  who  are  conferees  agree 
that  the  proviso  which  appears  in  the  con- 
ference report  Is  designed  chiefly  for  the 
protection  of  our  Armed  Forces  under  the 
constitutional  power  of  the  President? 

"Would  the  Senator  from  North  Dakots 
answer  that  question?" 

Mr.  YocNO  of  North  Dakota.  "That  would 
be  my  understanding  of  It." 

Mr.  Coopn.  "What  does  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  say?" 

Mr.  Allott.  "Yes;  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer 
for  myself  Probably  the  right  person  to  an- 
swer Is  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  but 
the  answer  Is  "Yee." " 

Mr.  EixKNDXx.  'That  Is  my  answer." 

Mr.  Coopra  "The  concern  I  have  about  the 
language  ha.«  been  expressed  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbnght).  But.  I  must 
say  that  the  President  of  the  United  State* 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  have  said  publicly 
that  the  policy  of  the  administration  is 
withdrawal  of  our  forces.  In  convention  with 
the  express  policy  of  the  President  the  Inter- 
pretation given  today  is  of  extreme  impor- 
tance. 

"Inasmuch  as  the  language  In  question  Is 
the  House  langtiage  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senate  conferees  if  their  interpretation  of 
the  language  is  as  Important  and  as  binding 
as  the  Interpretation  of  the  House  man- 
agers?" 

Mr.  Aludtt  "1  would  like  to  be  corrected  if 
either  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young)  or  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Kllender)  have  a  differ  nt  understanding,  but 
In  listening  to  all  the  discourse  I  detected 
not  one  word  that  would  indicate  that  their 
interpretation  of  this  language  would  be  any 
different  than  the  one  we  have  tried  to  place 
on  It  on  the  floor  There  was  not  one  word 
said  In  the  whole  conference  to  indicate  oth- 
erwise." (CoNcaxaaiONAL  Rxcoan.  vol.  118.  pt- 
33,  p.  49005). 

The  explanation  of  the  Chairman  of  th« 
Appropriations  Committee  of  the  House  of 
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gepreeentatlves  during  consideration  of  the 
conference  report  on  HJl  19690  to  the  House 
vould  seem  to  remove  any  doubt  that  the 
proviso  under  consideration  here  relates  only 
to  the  second  Pulbrlght  amendment  regard- 
ing the  use  of  funds  to  provide  military  aid 
to  the  Oovemments  of  Camt>odla  and  Laos 
and  was  not  intended  to  relate  to  authority 
of  the  President  to  use  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  Onlted  States. 

Ur.  Mahon  "On  October  7  of  1970,  the 
defense  procurement  authorization  bill  be- 
came law— Public  Law  91-441.  In  that  bUl. 
language  with  respect  to  the  use  of  defense 
funds  to  support  South  Vietnamese  and 
other  free  world  forces  to  Cambodia  or  Laos 
was  carried  as  follows 

"  'Nothing  In  Clause  A  of  the  first  sentence 
of  this  paragraph  shall  be  construed  as 
authorizing  the  use  of  any  such  funds  to 
support  Vietnamese  or  other  free  world  forces 
In  actions  designed  to  provide  military  sup- 
port and  assistance  to  the  Oovemment  of 
Cambodia  or  Laos. 

"  This  provision  apf>eared  to  be  a  direct 
denial  of  any  right  on  the  part  of  the  Pres- 
ident to  use  funds  In  the  Defense  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  support  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  or  other  free  world  forces  in 
their  efforts  to  prevent  a  Communist  take- 
over In  Cambodia  or  Laos.  From  the  stand- 
point of  the  House  conferees  on  the  De- 
fense appropriation  bill,  this  language,  which 
bad  been  enacted  Into  law,  was  intolerable 
at  this  particular  point  In  time. 

"  'Almost  Identical  language  was  Incorpo- 
rated In  the  Senate  version  of  the  Defense 
appropriation  bill.  The  House  conferees  re- 
fused to  adopt  the  language,  tie  the  Presi- 
dent's hands,  and  make  It  impossible  for  him 
to  use  funds  in  the  bill  to  support  South 
Vietnamese  and  other  free  world  forces  In 
their  efforts  to  prevent  a  Communist  take- 
over In  Cambodia  or  Laos. 

"  'So,  in  the  first  conference  we  had  with 
the  other  body,  we  left  this  language,  which 
became  known  as  the  "Fulbrlght  amend- 
ment," in  the  bill,  but  we  modified  the 
ame  dment  by  attaching  the  following  pro- 
viso: 

"  ■Providet.  further.  That  nothing  con- 
tained In  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
prohibit  support  of  free  world  or  local  forces 
In  actions  designed  to  promote  the  safe  and 
orderly  withdrawal  or  dlsengagecaent  of  U.S. 
forces  from  Southeast  Asia  or  to  aid  in  the 
release  of  Americans  held  as  prisoners  of 
war.' 

■"That  languskge  gave  the  President  con- 
siderable latitude  In  the  use  of  Defense  funds 
to  support  the  Vietnamese  and  other  free 
world  forces  In  their  efforts  to  make  Vlet- 
namizatlon  operative.  In  their  efforts  to  make 
the  disengagement  of  U.S.  troops  possible, 
and  In  their  efforts  to  prevent  a  very  drastic 
deterioration  in  their  military  situation  by 
t  complete  Communist  takeover  In  Cambodia 
or  Laos. 

"So,  In  the  conference  today  with  the  other 
body  we  agreed  to  Include  the  objectionable 
language,  which  I  have  quoted,  but  we  In- 
sisted upon  a  proviso  which  in  substance  Is 
approximately  the  same  proviso  as  was  con- 
tained m  the  original  conference  agreement. 
This  relates  to  section  838  of  the  Defense 
appropriation  bill.  The  new  proviso  Is  as 
follows: 

"  'Provided  further,  That  nothing  con- 
tained in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
prohibit  support  of  actions  required  to  In- 
sure the  safe  and  orderly  withdrawal  or 
disengagement  of  US,  forces  from  South- 
ewt  Asia,  or  to  aid  In  the  release  of  Ameri- 
cans held  as  prisoners  of  war." 

"We  thought  that  this  sufficiently  modified 
the  provision  In  the  bill  which  relates  to  the 
•tme  subject  and  which  was  very  restrictive 
upon  the  President. 

"The  fact  Is  that  the  language  to  the  De- 
fense Procurement  AuthorlzaUon  Act— Pub- 
lic Uw  91-441— raised   grave   doubt  In   my 


mind  as  to  whether  or  not  that  language  ac- 
tually would  control  the  Defense  appropria- 
tion bill  carrying  the  money,  but  since  this 
language  had  been  almost  Identically  re- 
peated to  the  Defense  appropriation  bill  to 
the  Senate,  it  was  thought  we  should  take 
some  action  to  modify  what  we  consider  to  be 
the  very  damaging  iangusige  to  which  I  made 
reference. 

"So  it  seems  to  me  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  performed  a  good  function 
in  making  it  possible  for  the  President  to 
have  the  latitude  which  is  required  to  exer- 
cise his  judgment,  to  meet  the  situation  in 
Southeast  Asia  from  the  staridpoint  of  the 
use  of  South  Vietnamese  and  other  free 
world  forces."  (Concrkssionai.  Rscoxd,  voi. 
116,  pt.  33.  p.  43809). 

Under  basic  rules  of  statutory  construc- 
tion, the  proviso  here  In  question  must  be 
read  In  the  context  of  the  entire  subsection 
and  not  by  itself.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
entire  provision  relating  to  the  use  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States:  the  sub- 
ject matter  dealt  with  Is  the  use  of  funds  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  provide  for- 
eign assistance  ot  Vietnamese  and  other 
free  world  forces  and  to  local  forces  in  Laos 
and  Thailand.  Certain  specific  limitations 
were  added  by  the  first  two  provisos  regard- 
ing the  use  of  those  funds.  The  third  proviso 
merely  states  that  a  certain  Interpretation 
shall  not  be  placed  upon  the  language  of  the 
section.  The  last  proviso  confers  no  affirma- 
tive authority  for  any  purpose. 

It  may  be  argued,  of  cotirse,  that  since  the 
Congress  explicitly  stated  In  the  third  pro- 
viso that  the  section  Is  not  to  be  construed 
to  prohibit  certain  actions.  It  Intended  that 
such  actions  be  authorized.  Even  accepting 
the  validity  of  this  argument,  any  authority 
granted  by  the  proviso  would  be  circum- 
scribed by  the  basic  purpose  of  the  subsec- 
tion. Consequently,  the  most  that  can  be 
said  to  have  been  granted  under  the  third 
proviso  Is  a  sanction  to  use  the  fimds  made 
available  under  section  838(a)  to  support 
Vietnamese  and  other  free  world  forces  and 
local  forces  of  Laos  and  Thailand  In  "actions 
required  to  insure  the  safe  and  orderly  with- 
drawal or  disengagement  of  U.S.  Forces  from 
Southeast  Asia,  or  to  aid  In  the  release  of 
Americans  held  as  prisoners  of  war."  To  the 
extent  that  Vietnamese  or  other  free  world 
forces  engage  In  any  action  designed  to  sup- 
port Cambodia  or  Laos,  the  support  of  such 
action  Is  not  prohibited  If  such  action  is 
required  for  one  of  the  two  purposes  stated 
In  the  third  proviso. 

rn 
It  would  be  a  strained  construction  of  the 
third  proviso  of  section  838(a)  to  conclude 
that  It  confers  any  affirmative  authority  on 
the  President  to  use  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  In  Cambodia.  It  is  the 
conclusion  here  that  the  proviso  does  not 
grant  any  such  authority  and  was  not  In- 
tended by  the  Congress  to  do  so.  ITils  con- 
clusion is  predicated  upon  the  wording  of 
the  proviso  itself  In  context  with  the  rest 
of  section  838(a)  and  upon  the  purpose  and 
legislative  history  of  that  section. 
Respectfully. 

Hugh  C.  Evans. 
Assistant  Counsel. 
TZBtLVSRY  8, 1971. 


[From  the  Detroit  News,  Jan.  26,  1971 ) 

Cooper-Church  Amendment  Is  Hku>  Intact 

(By  Col.  R.  D.  Hetol.  Jr.) 

Washington. — An  immediate  and  forsee- 
able  effect  of  the  North  Vietnamese  military 
charades  being  conducted  aroimd  and  Inside 
Phnom  Penh  has  been  to  raise  questions  as 
to  whether  the  "spirit"  of  Congress's  Cooper- 
Church  restriction  on  Cambodian  operations 
Is  being  violated  by  our  forces. 

The  so-called  Cooper-Church  amendment 
was  a  Senate  concoction  adopted  In  con- 
ference  by   the   House   during   closing   mo- 


ments of  the  late  lameduck  session.  Its  pro- 
visions are  simple:  no  American  ground 
troops  or  military  advisers  In  Cambcdla.  This 
mandate  Is  betog  rigorously  adhered  to. 

Unfortunately,  In  the  uproar  of  confusion 
and  doubt  that  the  word  Cambodia  Instantly 
triggers,  elements  of  the  public,  as  well  as 
editorial  writers  and  politicians  who  really 
know  better,  are  complaining  that  the 
"spirit"  of  Cooper-Church  Is  being  flouted  by 
the  President's  authorization  of  U.S.  air  and 
helicopter  support  for  the   Cambodians. 

Such  complaints — as  the  Communists  well 
understand — Impugn  and  discredit  the  do- 
mestic as  well  as  the  International  veracity 
of  the  President  and  of  our  government  in 
general. 

To  get  at  the  "spirit"  of  Cooper-Church, 
whatever  It  may  exactly  be.  one  has  to  look 
Into  the  legislative  history  of  the  amend- 
ment, which  Is  unusual  to  say  the  least. 

To  begin  with,  Cooper-Church  represents 
a  Senate  notion,  conceived  In  the  covens  of 
the  antl-miUtarlEt  New  Left,  It  was  never 
really  passed  by  Congress  at  all.  at  least  in 
the  normal  fashion. 

The  Hotise  of  Representatives  never  de- 
bated Cooper-Church.  Certainly  the  House 
didn't  explore  the  implications  of  this  amend- 
ment, let  alone  Its  ""spirit."  The  only  time 
the  Hotise  ever  specifically  voted  on  Cooper- 
Church  (In  an  earlier  round  nearly  a  year 
ago) .  It  rejected  It. 

In  the  words  of  Rep.  Samuel  S.  Stratton, 
New  York  Democrat,  a  senior  member  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  the 
restrictive  amendment  (which  Its  sponsor. 
Senator  Frank  Church  hailed  as  "an  his- 
toric decision")  was  "slipped  through  In  a 
conference  committee  as,  frankly,  a  ransom 
to  the  Senate  for  getting  their  approval  of 
the  supplemental  foreign  aid  appropriations 
for  Cambodia." 

Dismissing  Cooper-Church  as  "a  strictly 
shotgun  wedding."  Stratton  bluntly  said  that 
the  House  (and  the  government)  are  com- 
mitted only  to  the  actual  letter,  and  not  to 
various  broad  or  vague  Implications  that  Its 
sponsors  or  supporters  would  like  to  re«d 
Into  It. 

Looking  behind  the  Cooper-Church  re- 
strictions and  whatever  they  Imply,  It  seems 
fair  to  ask  those  who  are  fussing  so  vocally — 
what  do  they  really  want? 

Wind  down  the  war?  Cambodia  or  not.  the 
war  Is  Irreversibly  winding  down  (and  the 
Communist  rampage  around  Phnom  Penh 
merely  represents  a  desperate  attempt  to 
hype  up  U.S.  opinion  to  the  contrary) . 

Get  the  troops  home?  The  troops  are  com- 
ing home.  As  this  Is  written,  we  are  82,000 
men  ahead  of  (I.e.,  below)  the  troop  celling 
scheduled  for  the  present  phase  of  our  troop - 
withdrawal  plans.  All  U.S.  ground  combat 
forces  will  be  out  of  action  In  Vietnam  by 
this  summer. 

Reduce  American  casualties?  We  had  only 
37  soldiers  and  airmen  killed  In  Vietnam 
last  week — a  tenth  of  vrtiat  were  being  In- 
flicted before  Mr.  Nixon  became  president. 
More  enlisted  men  are  betog  killed  In  Jeeo  ac- 
cidents m  Vietnam  today  than  In  combat. 

Get  Asians  to  fight  their  own  land  wars 
(i.e..  the  Nixon  doctrine)? 

The  Cambodians,  aided  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese, are  making  a  surprising  and  reso- 
lute fight  to  defend  their  own  homeland 
against  foreign  Communist  Invaders  from 
North  Vietnam,  now  backed,  according  to  In- 
telligence sources,  by  North  Korean  and  Chi- 
nese elements  In  northesist  Cambodia. 

All  we  are  doing  is  providing  a  minimum  ot 
supplies  and  some  air  support  In  the 
clinches. 

Those  who  agonize  over  some  imagined  in- 
fringement of  the  Cooper-Church  restriction 
(which  Incidentally  represented  the  first  lim- 
itation Congress  has  ever  placed  on  the 
President's  power  to  send  U.S.  troops  Into 
combat  overseas)  ought  to  look  at  another 
proylslon  by  the  same  Congress. 
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In  the  defense  appropriations  act,  passed 
at  nearly  the  same  time  as  Cooper-Church. 
Congress  flatly  said  that  any  funds  could  be 
used  for  "actions  required  to  Insiire  the  safe 
and  orderly  withdrawal  or  disengagement  of 
U.S.  forces  from  Southeast  Asia,  or  to  aid  the 
release  of  Americans  held  as  prisoners  of 
war. 

This  Is  exactly  what  we  are  doing  in  Cam- 
bodia. 

By  helping  to  open  Highway  4  into  Phnom 
Penh,  and  by  giving  the  Cambodians  gear  to 
fight  their  own  battles,  we  are  supporting  an 
effort  that  keeps  most  of  South  Vietnam 
quiet,  and  will — despite  Communist  psycho- 
logical warfare  around  Phnom  Penh — assur- 
edly facilitate  continued  orderly  withdrawal 
of  U.S.  combat  troops  on  Khedule  and  as 
promised. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  mom- 
log  business  is  closed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXH  OF  THE 
STANDING  RULES  OP  THE  SEN- 
ATE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution  (S. 
Res.  9)  amending  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  with  re- 
spect to  the  limitation  of  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gambrell  ) .  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama 'Mr.  Allkn)  to  postpone  until  the 
next  legislative  day  consideration  of  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  <  Mr. 
Pearson >  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Senate  Resolution  9  to 
amend  rule  XXn  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the  limita- 
tion of  debate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson  > .  Without  objection  it  is  so 
ordered 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  participated  in  the  debate  on 
riile  22  and  discussed  the  Importance 
in  the  Senate  rejecting  any  change 
in  the  present  requirement  to  limit  de- 
bate. At  that  time  I  began  a  discussion 
of  a  method  used  in  the  period  between 
1789  and  1806  to  call  for  a  vote  on  an  is- 
sue. As  pointed  out.  many  writers  ap- 
pear to  be  under  the  Impression  that  a 
limitation  on  debate  existed  at  that  time. 
The  inference  was  incorrectly  drawn  be- 
cause of  the  application  of  Senate  rules 
which  allowed  the  use  of  a  motion  called 
the  previous  question. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  that  it  Is  Impor- 
tant to  trace  the  development  and  use 
of  "the  previous  question"  to  clear  up  any 
misunderstanding  that  there  was  any 
limitation  of  debate  in  the  Senate  in  the 
period  between  1789  and  1806.  For  this 
reason  I  shall  continue  a  discussion  of 


the  use  and  application  of  the  motion 
called  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  President,  there  appear  to  have 
been  10  instances  when  the  motion  "pre- 
vious question"  came  Into  play  in  the 
Senate  between  1789  and  1806.  Briefly, 
the  circumstances  in  those  10  cases  were 
this: 

On  August  17.  1789,  a  committee  report 
on  a  House  bill  concerned  with  provld- 
mg  expenses  for  negotiating  a  treaty 
with  the  Creek  Indians  was  taken  up  for 
consideration.  The  bill  as  referred  from 
the  House  made  no  mention  of  measures 
to  be  taken  to  protect  the  people  of  Geor- 
gia in  the  event  efforts  for  a  treaty  failed. 
After  the  resolution  embodied  in  the 
committee  report  and  a  second  resolu- 
tion orlgiruiting  on  the  floor  were  moved 
and  defeated,  a  third  resolution  was 
moved  which  proposed  to  authorize  the 
President  to  protect  the  citizens  of  Geor- 
gia and  to  draw  on  the  Treasury  for  de- 
fraying the  expenses  Incurred.  At  this 
point  in  the  proceedings  the  previous 
question  was  moved.  A  majority  of  nays 
prevailed  and  the  Senate  adjourned.  The 
next  day  the  bill  was  agam  brought 
up  for  consideration.  After  a  number 
of  motions  pertaining  to  particular 
clauses  in  the  bill  were  proposed  and, 
save  one.  defeated,  a  resolution  was 
moved  making  It  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
provide  for  expenses  Incurred  by  the 
President  in  defense  of  the  citizens  of 
Georgia.  At  this  point  the  previous  ques- 
tion was  again  moved.  It  was  defeated 
and  the  bill,  with  the  solitary  amend- 
ment previously  adopted,  was  then  put 
to  a  vote  and  approveid. 

On  August  28.  1789,  during  the  discus- 
sion of  a  bill  fixing  the  pay  of  Senators 
and  Representatives,  William  Maclay  of- 
fered an  amendment  which  sought  to 
reduce  the  pay  of  Senator  from  $6  to 
$5  per  day.  Maclay  records  in  his 
Journal  that  his  proposed  amend- 
ment evoked  a  storm  of  abuse  and  that 
Izard,  a  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
moved  for  the  previous  question.  He  fur- 
ther notes  that  Izard  was  replied  to  that 
this  would  not  smother  the  motion  and 
that  when  it  was  learned  that  abuse  and 
Insult  would  not  do,  then  followed  en- 
treaty. Maclay,  however,  remained  un- 
daunted. He  knew  that  his  amendment 
would  be  defeated:  his  object  was  simply 
to  get  a  record  vote  on  the  amendment 
In  the  minutes.  In  this  he  was  success- 
ful. The  amendment  was  put  to  a  vote 
and  defeated,  but  the  yeas  and  nays  were 
recorded.  The  motion  for  the  previous 
question  was  either  not  seconded  or  with- 
drawn since  there  Is  no  mention  of  It  In 
the  Senate  Journal.  In  this  instance,  as 
in  the  last  two.  it  Is  clear  that  use  of  the 
previous  question  was  attempted  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  or  suppressing  an 
undeslred  decision.  However,  the  reasons 
why  the  motion  for  the  previous  question 
was  not  persisted  In  are  not  clear.  The 
critical  factor  to  be  resolved  Is  whether 
the  motion  was  killed  voluntarily  because 
It  was  undeslred  or  forcibly  because 
power  was  lacking  to  Insist  on  It. 

On  January  12.  1792.  consideration  of 
the  nomination  of  WiUiam  Short  to  be 
Minister  resident  at  The  Hague  was  re- 
sumed. After  a  committee  had  reported 
certain  information  concerning  Short's 


fitness  to  be  appointed  a  resolution  wu 
moved  which  stated  that  no  Minister 
should  at  that  time  be  sent  to  The 
Hague.  The  previous  question  was  then 
moved  In  Its  negative  form:  that  is.  that 
the  main  question  be  not  now  put.  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  rules  provided  only 
for  the  poeitlve  form  of  the  mechanism. 
At  this  point,  however,  the  Senate  de- 
cided that  the  nomination  last  mentioned 
and  the  subsequent  motion  thereon,  be 
postponed  to  Monday  next.  On  that  day, 
January  16.  1792.  the  Senate  resumed  ita 
consideration  of  the  nomination  and  the 
resolution  moved  on  the  nomination. 
The  previous  question  was  put  in  nega- 
tive form  and  carried  with  the  help  of  a 
tie -breaking  vote  by  the  Vice  President. 
This  removed  the  resolution  which  would 
have  prohibited  sending  a  resident  Min- 
ister to  The  Hague.  The  Senate  then 
proceeded  to  the  Short  nomination  and 
approved  It. 

On  May  6.  1794,  James  Monroe,  then  a 
Senator  from  Virginia,  asked  the  per- 
mission of  the  Senate  to  bring  In  a  bill 
providing,  imder  certain  limitations,  for 
the  suspension  of  the  fourth  article  of 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  The  previous 
question  In  its  normal,  affirmative  form 
was  moved  on  Monroe's  motion  and  it 
was  approved  by  a  vote  of  12  to  7.  The 
main  question  was  then  put  and  permis- 
sion to  bring  In  the  bill  was  denied  by 
a  vote  of  14  to  2.  Monroe  and  John 
Taylor,  his  fellow  Senator  from  Virginia, 
were  the  only  Senators  in  favor. 

Once  more  we  may  conclude  that  the 
previous  question  was  moved  in  an  at- 
tempt to  avoid  or  suppress  an  imdesired 
decision.  This  can  be  decided  from  the 
fact  that  neither  the  proponents  nor  the 
opponents  of  Monroe's  motion  had  any 
reason  to  attempt  to  obstruct  decision 
by  prolonging  debate.  This  certainly  was 
not  in  Monroe  and  Taylor's  Interest: 
they  wanted  a  decision  on  the  motion, 
preferably  an  affirmative  one.  As  for  the 
opponents,  their  numbers  were  such  that 
they  had  no  need  to  obstruct  decision. 
The  only  Senators,  then,  who  had  a  mo- 
tive for  moving  the  previous  question 
were  those  seven  Senators  who  voted 
against  the  previous  question.  For  these 
men  the  previous  question  offered  a 
means  of  suppressing  a  decision  they 
wished  to  avoid. 

Unfortunately,  the  Annals  do  not  re- 
cord the  name  of  the  Senator  who  moved 
the  previous  question.  Nonetheless,  con- 
vincing evidence  exists  to  support  our 
deduction  that  the  previous  question 
was  moved  by  a  Senator  who  voted  nay 
on  that  motion.  John  C.  Hamilton's  ac- 
count Indicates  that  such  a  Senator, 
James  Jackson  of  Georgia,  was  the  man 
who  moved  the  previous  question.  He 
reports  that  Jackson  made  the  following 
announcement  to  the  Senate : 

I  deem  the  proposition  lll-tlmed  •  •  •  I 
wish  for  peace,  and  am  opposed  to  every 
harsh  measure  under  the  present  circum- 
stances. I  will  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

Debate  continued  after  this  statement, 
presumably  because  Jackson  held  back 
on  his  motion  to  allow  the  other  Sena- 
tors to  have  their  say.  Undoubtedly,  the 
reasons  why  Jackson  considered  Monroe's 
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moUon  as  111  timed  related  to  the  fact 
that  only  a  few  weeks  before  John  Jay 
had  been  appointed  special  envoy  to 
Great  Britain  and  was  at  that  very  mo- 
ment making  preparations  to  depart  on 
his  historic  mission. 

On  April  9,  1798.  after  the  Senate  had 
gone  Into  closed  session  James  Lloyd, 
a  stanch  Federalist  Senator  from 
Mainland,  moved  that  the  instructions 
to  the  envoys  to  the  French  Republic 
be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate.  Six 
days  previous  on  the  3d,  the  President 
had  submitted  to  Congress  the  instruc- 
tions to  and  the  dispatches  from  these 
envoys.  Four  days  previous  on  the  5th, 
the  Senate  had  agreed  to  publish  the 
dispatches  for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 
These  papers  were  the  famous  ones  in 
which  Talleyrand's  agents  were  Identi- 
fied as  X,  y,  and  z  and  the  whole  affair 
was  seen  by  the  Federalists  as  a  great 
vindication  and  triumph  for  their  p>arty. 

Lloyd  first  moved  his  motion  on  the 
5th  when  the  Senate  agreed  to  publish 
500  copies  of  the  dispatches,  but  it  was 
postponed  on  that  day.  When  he  moved 
it  again  on  April  9,  1798.  John  Hunter, 
a  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  moved 
the  previous  question.  The  motion  for 
the  previous  question  was  approved  by 
a  vote  of  15  to  11.  with  Hunter  voting 
nay.  The  main  question;  that  is.  that 
the  Instructions  be  printed,  was  also  ap- 
proved by  a  vote  of  16  to  11.  Hunter 
again  voting  nay. 

In  this  Instance,  once  again,  it  is  clear 
that  the  previous  question  was  not  used 
as  a  mechanism  for  cloture.  Rather,  it 
was  brought  forward  as  a  means  of 
avoiding  or  suppressing  an  imdesired  de- 
cision. This  is  attested  to  by  the  fact  that 
the  Senate  was  In  closed  session  when 
the  previous  question  was  moved  and 
by  the  fact  that  Hunter,  the  mover  of 
the  previous  question,  voted  nay  both 
on  his  o\vn  motion  and  on  the  main  ques- 
tion. It  is  also  supported  by  the  fsw;t 
that  10  of  the  11  Senators  who  voted  nay 
on  the  motion  for  the  previous  question 
also  voted  nay  on  the  main  question. 

On  February  18,  1799,  President  Adams 
proposed  to  the  Senate  that  William 
Vans  Murray  be  appointed  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  French  Republic 
for  the  purpose  of  making  another 
attempt  to  settle  our  differences  with 
Prance  by  negotiation.  This  proposal 
caused  dismay  and  consternation  In  the 
ranks  of  the  Federalists.  For  one  thing, 
Adanls  acted  suddenly  on  the  basis  of 
confidential  communications  he  had  re- 
ceived abroad  without  informing  anyone 
in  the  Cabinet  or  the  Senate  as  to  his 
intentions.  For  another  thing,  a  strong 
prowar  faction  existed  among  the  Feder- 
alist Members  of  Congress  and  the  party 
as  a  whole  had  been  engaged  In  driving 
a  number  of  war  preparedness  measures 
through  Congress.  Moreover,  ever  since 
the  X,  Y,  Z  affair  the  Federalists  had 
been  using  the  presumed  wickedness 
and  hostility  of  France  as  a  weapon  for 
humiliating  and  destroying  the  strength 
of  the  Jeffersonian  Republicans.  Lastly, 
a  number  of  prominent  Federalists  dis- 
trusted Murray  and  thought  him  too 
weak. 

The  nomination  of  Murray  was  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  headed  by  Theo- 


dore Sedgwick,  a  Federalist  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  Meanwhile,  pressure  was 
brought  to  bear  on  Adams  and  he  was 
threatened  with  a  party  revolt  if  he  did 
not  agree  to  modify  his  request  for  the 
appointment  of  Murray.  The  resxxlt  was 
that  on  February  25.  1799,  Adams  sent 
a  second  message  to  the  Senate  asking 
that  a  commission,  composed  of  Murray. 
Patrick  Henry,  and  OUver  Ellsworth,  be 
appointed  ii.  lieu  of  his  original  request. 
The  next  day,  February  26.  1799.  a  reso- 
lution was  moved  and  It  passed  in  the 
afllnnative.  The  effect  of  this  decision 
was  to  bring  about  a  vote  on  the  reso- 
lution and  it  also  was  approved.  The 
Senate  then  proceeded  to  consider  the 
nominations  of  Murray.  Henry,  and 
Ellsworth  to  office  and  all  three  were 
approved  on  the  following  day. 

In  order  to  determine  how  the  pre- 
vious question  was  used  in  this  instance 
we  must  consider  the  motives  that  seem 
to  have  prompted  It.  If  the  previous  ques- 
tion was  used  for  cloture,  the  Federalists 
would  have  been  the  ones  to  move  it. 
However,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Federalists  were  motivated  to 
act  in  this  manner.  The  Jeffersonians 
do  not  appear  to  have  staged  a  filibuster 
on  the  resolution.  In  truth,  this  would 
have  played  into  the  hands  of  the  war 
Federalists  by  giving  them  an  excuse  to 
refuse  any  kind  of  peace  mission  while 
throwing  all  blame  on  the  Jeffersonians. 
Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Federalists  moved  the  previous  ques- 
tion because  they  feared  the  conse- 
quences of  a  discussion  on  the  resolution. 
The  anti-Adams  Federalists  well  realized 
that  It  was  essential  to  unite  on  the  com- 
mission idea  as  the  only  possible  com- 
promise under  the  circumstances  and  the 
problem  of  defection  or  embarrassment 
through  debate  was  a  slight  one,  if  it 
existed  at  all. 

In  contrast,  there  are  a  number  of  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  the  Jeffersonians 
moved  the  previous  question  in  an  at- 
tempt to  suppress  the  resolution.  First, 
the  Jeffersonians  feared  that  the  com- 
mission alternative  might  Just  be  a  sub- 
terfuge for  torpedoing  the  negotiations. 
They  much  preferred  the  appointment 
of  Murray  alone  and,  second,  tactically 
much  was  to  be  gained  by  confining  the 
choice  to  simply  approving  or  disapprov- 
ing Murray.  If  he  was  approved,  the 
Jeffersonians  would  have  gotten  exactly 
the  kind  of  peace  mission  they  desired; 
if  he  was  disapproved,  a  party  split  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Federalists  was  likely 
and.  what  is  more,  the  Federalists  would 
stand  before  the  public  as  a  group  of 
truculent  warmongers. 

Now  it  is  true  that  the  very  reasons 
that  would  have  led  the  Jeffersonians  to 
attempt  the  previous  question  also  helped 
to  Insure  the  defeat  of  the  maneuver  by 
solidifying  the  Federalists.  Nonetheless, 
the  Jeffersonians,  not  knowing  exactly 
how  united  the  Federalists  were,  could 
very  well  have  thought  the  previous  ques- 
tion worth  a  try.  We  may  conclude,  then, 
that  in  all  probability  this  case  is  no 
different  than  the  others  we  have  con- 
sidered. 

On  February  5,  1800.  a  bill  for  the 
relief  of  John  Vaughn  was  brought  up 
for  its  third  reading.  A  motion  was  made 


to  sunend  the  preamble  of  the  bill.  On 
this  moticwi  the  previous  question  was 
moved,  but  ruled  out  of  order  on  the 
grounds  that  the  mechsuiism  could  not 
be  applied  to  an  amendment.  A  motion 
was  next  made  to  postpone  the  question 
on  the  final  passage  of  the  bill  until  the 
coming  Monday.  This  motion  was  de- 
feated. Having  disposed  of  the  attempt 
to  postpone,  the  majority  then  proceeded 
to  vote  down  the  amendment  and  ap- 
prove the  bill. 

The  purpose  for  which  the  previous 
question  was  used  in  this  in9tance  seems 
in  no  way  to  de{>art  from  the  usual  pat- 
tern. In  this  case  the  opponents  of  the 
amendment  app^ear  to  have  attemp<ted  to 
suppress  it  by  applying  the  previous  ques- 
tion. They  failed  in  this  but  still  suc- 
ceeded in  defeating  the  amendment  in  a 
direct  vote. 

The  impeachment  trial  of  Judge  John 
Pickering  of  the  New  Hampshire  district 
court  commenced  on  March  2,  1804.  The 
Representatives  selected  by  the  House  to 
manage  the  impeachment  completed 
their  case  against  Pickering  on  March 
8.  1804.  Two  days  later  Samuel  White, 
a  Federalist  Senator  from  Delaware,  rose 
and  offered  a  resolution  which  stated 
that  the  Senate  was  not  at  that  time 
prepared  to  make  a  final  decision  on  the 
Pickering  impeachment.  The  resolution 
also  stated  a  number  of  reasons  in  sup- 
port of  its  contention:  That  Pickering 
had  not  been  able  to  appear  but  could 
be  brought  to  Washington  at  a  later 
date,  that  Pickering  had  not  been  rep- 
resented by  counsel,  and  that  evidence 
indicating  that  Pickering  was  Insane  had 
been  introduced. 

The  Jeffersonian  leadership  in  the 
Senate  received  this  resolution  with  hos- 
tility. Their  first  reaction  was  to  try  to 
suppress  it  by  having  it  declared  out  of 
order,  but  this  maneuver  failed.  That 
the  Jeffersonians  would  have  preferred 
not  to  face  the  resolution  directly  is 
quite  understandable  since  it  advanced 
potent  legal  grounds  for  inducing  the 
Senate  to  refuse  to  convict  Pickering,  for 
example,  that  the  trial  had  not  been 
impartial  and  that  Pickering  as  an  in- 
sane man  could  not  legally  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  his  acts.  However,  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Jeffersonians  was  based  on 
more  than  the  fact  that  the  resolution 
endangered  the  success  of  the  Pickering 
impeachment.  By  implication  it  also 
threatened  the  success  of  the  upcoming 
impeachment  of  the  hated  Judge  Chase. 
To  lose  the  Pickering  impeachment  on 
the  groimds  stated  in  the  White  resolu- 
tion would  create  a  precedent  which  de- 
nied the  Senate  broad,  quasi-political 
discretion  in  impeachment  and  limited 
it  to  the  determination  of  whether  "high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors"  In  a  quasi- 
criminal  sense  had  actualy  been  com- 
mitted. 

Unfortunately,  the  three  accoimts  we 
have  of  Senate  proceedings  on  March  10, 
1804,  differ  significantly.  One  area  of 
important  difference  concerns  the  exact 
order  of  events  on  this  day.  Both  the 
Annals  and  the  diary  of  William  Plumer 
report  that  the  previous  question  was 
moved  by  Senator  Jackson,  Republican 
of  Georgia,  after  Senator  Nicholas,  Re- 
publican   of   Virginia,    urged    that   the 
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White  resolution  not  be  recorded,  if  de- 
feated. Both  these  accounts  report  that 
Jcu;lc5on's  motion  was  followed  by  a  state- 
ment of  Senator  White  and  by  an  amend- 
ment oHered  by  Senator  Anderson, 
Republican  of  Tennessee,  which  pro- 
posed to  strike  out  of  the  resolution  all 
material  relating  to  Pickering's  insanity 
and  lack  of  counsel.  In  addition,  both  of 
these  accounts  report  that  after  the  mov- 
ing of  the  Anderson  amendment  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  vote  down  the  White 
resolution.  £)espite  these  similarities  an 
important  difference  does  distinguish 
these  two  accounts.  In  the  Plumer  ac- 
count Nicholas'  statement.  Jackson's 
motion.  White's  statement,  and  Ander- 
son's motion  are  all  made  when  the  Sen- 
ate is  in  closed  session.  In  the  Annals 
they  are  all  made  before  the  Senate  is 
reported  to  have  gone  Into  closed  session. 
We  should  also  note  that  neither  the 
Annals  nor  Plimier  supply  any  further 
information  regarding  the  previous  ques- 
tion aside  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
moved.  The  Annals  are  similarly  obscure 
with  respect  to  the  fate  of  Anderson's 
amendment,  but  Piumer  records  that  this 
motion  failed  to  secure  a  second  which 
would  explain  why  it  was  never  brought 
to  a  vote. 

Further  complications  are  introduced 
when  we  add  the  report  of  events  given 
in  the  diary  of  John  Qulncy  Adams. 
Adams  and  Plumer  were  both  Members 
of  the  Senate  at  this  time.  In  the  Adams 
account  no  mention  is  made  of  the  pre- 
vious question  or  of  White's  statement. 
Andersons  amendment  is  reported  to 
have  been  moved  when  the  Senate  was 
in  open  session.  Nicholas'  remarks  are 
reported  as  occurrmg  later  when  the 
Senate  was  in  closed  session.  In  addi- 
tion, in  contrast  to  Plumer.  Anderson's 
amendment  Is  reported  to  have  secured  a 
second  but  to  have  been  withdrawn  when 
the  S'?nate  was  in  closed  session. 

A  second  Important  area  of  difference 
concerns  the  nature  of  the  rules  govern- 
ing the  Senate  during  the  Pickering  im- 
peachment. According  to  Adams,  the 
niles  restricted  debate  to  closed  session 
and  required  all  decisions  to  be  taken 
in  open  session  by  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 
Thus,  he  reports  that  when  the  Senate 
was  in  closed  session  on  the  White  reso- 
lution the  Jeffersonians  were  very  Im- 
patient to  return  to  open  session  so  as  to 
end  debate  and  bring  the  resolution  to  a 
vote.  Adams  further  explains  that  the 
reason  Anderson  withdrew  his  amend- 
ment was  to  end  debate  on  it  In  oirder 
that  the  time  the  Senate  was  in  closed 
session  need  not  be  prolonged. 

The  Annals  and  Plumer's  diary  do  not 
directly  contradict  Adams'  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  r\ile6.  Indeed,  on  the  whole, 
the  record  of  events  In  these  accounts 
does  not  depart  from  Adams'  rendition 
of  what  the  rules  required.  However,  on 
occasion  they  do  present  examples  of 
action  which  suggest  either  that  the  Sen- 
ate did  not  necessarily  follow  Its  own 
rules  or  that  Adams'  interpretation  is  not 
entirely  correct.  In  the  Plumer  account 
of  events  on  March  5.  1804.  the  Senate  is 
reported  to  have  voted  on  two  motions 
when  it  was  still  in  closed  saailon.  In  the 
Aiuials'  account  of  events  on  March  10, 
1804,  and  Plumer's  account  of  events  on 


March  9.  1804.  the  Senate  Is  reported  to 
have  entered  into  debate  when  it  was  In 
open  session. 

Merely  moving  the  previous  question 
would  not  and  could  not  have  ended  de- 
bate and  forced  the  Senate  to  return  to 
open  session.  As  long  as  the  previous 
question  was  not  voted  on  and  deter- 
mined afUrmatively,  the  only  way  debate 
could  be  cut  off  and  a  vote  on  the  White 
resolution  forced  would  have  been  by 
passing  a  motion  to  open  the  doors.  It  is 
true  that,  if  the  motion  for  the  previous 
question  received  a  second,  it  would  have 
cut  off  det>ate  on  the  main  question;  that 
is.  on  the  White  resolution.  But  debate 
could  have  and  undoubtedly  would  have 
continued  on  the  motion  for  the  previous 
question  itself  The  Federalists  would 
have  objected  strenuously  to  any  Repub- 
lican maneuver  designed  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  directly  facing  the  embar- 
rassing Issues  contained  In  the  White 
resolution.  Given  the  fact  that  the  pre- 
vious question  was  moved  after  the  White 
resolution  had  already  been  subject  to 
discussion,  we  may  conclude  that  Instead 
of  serving  to  end  debate  the  motion  for 
the  previous  question  threatened  to 
prolong  it. 

Second,  both  the  Annals  and  Plumer 
record  that  Anderson's  amendment  was 
moved  after  the  previous  question  while 
the  Senate  was  still  in  closed  session. 
This  indicates  that  the  previous  question 
either  failed  to  secure  a  second  or  was 
withdrawn  soon  after  it  was  moved.  Oth- 
erwise, an  amendment  of  the  main  ques- 
tion would  not  have  been  In  order.  Thus, 
it  cannot  be  argued  that  the  Senate  re- 
turned to  open  session  to  vote  on  the 
motion  for  the  previous  question  since 
the  motion  itself  seems  to  have  been 
killed  while  the  Senate  was  still  in  closed 
session.  The  fact  that  Adams  does  not 
even  mention  the  previous  question  In  his 
account  supports  our  contention  that  the 
previous  question  was  killed  before  it 
could  play  a  significant  role  in  the  events 
of  the  day.  Given  the  care  with  which 
Adams  documents  each  and  every  Jef- 
fersonian  move  to  avoid  facing  or  dis- 
cussing the  White  resolution,  it  Is  highly 
unlikely  that  he  would  have  failed  to 
mention  the  previous  question  if  it  had 
been  used  as  Brant  and  Etouglas  sug- 
gest. 

The  events  of  March  10.  1804.  merely 
furnish  another  illustration  of  the  use 
of  the  previous  question  for  the  purpose 
of  suppressing  an  undesired  discus?  ion 
and/or  decision?  The  answer  is  "Yes." 
We  may  note  that  on  March  5,  1804. 
Jackson  spoke  and  voted  against  allow- 
ing evidence  bearing  on  Pickering's 
sanity  to  be  introduced.  We  n«iy  note 
that  on  March  10,  1804,  when  the  Senate 
returned  to  open  session,  he  voted  against 
the  White  resolution  which  listed  in- 
sanity to  be  introduced.  We  may  note 
Vict  Pickering.  We  may  also  note  that 
Jackson  moved  the  previous  question  im- 
mediately after  Nicholas  urged  that  the 
resolution  not  be  recorded,  if  defeated. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  Jackson 
moved  the  previous  question  for  the  pur- 
pose of  suppressing  the  White  resolution 
rather  than  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  a 
vote  on  it.  If  cloture  were  his  aim  and 
such  an  aim  only  would  have  been  feasi- 


ble if  debate  was  in  fact  prohibited  in 
open  session,  either  that  end  could  have 
been  achieved  more  easily  by  simply  mov- 
ing to  return  to  open  session,  or  alterna- 
tively, if  the  Senate  was  already  in  open 
session,  there  would  have  been  no  reason 
not  to  press  the  previous  question  to  its 
ultimate  conclusion. 

Why.  then,  would  the  previous  ques- 
tion have  been  refused  a  second  or  with- 
drawn? The  answer  is  that  under  the 
circumstances  which  existed  the  best 
way  to  get  rid  of  the  White  resolution 
and  clear  the  way  for  a  vote  on  the  Im- 
peachment was  to  face  the  resolution 
directly.  The  timing  and  the  substance 
of  Nicholas'  words  indicate  that  the  Sen- 
ate was  just  about  ready  to  proceed  to 
a  vote  on  the  White  resolution.  To  in- 
troduce the  previous  question  at  such  a 
point  would  be  to  complicate  and  pro- 
long the  proceedings.  Tliis  is  true 
whether  or  not  the  Senate  could  have 
actually  voted  on  the  previous  question 
In  closed  session.  In  either  event  debate 
on  the  motion  would  still  have  been  pos- 
sible. It  is  also  true  whether  the  previ- 
ous question  was  moved  In  open  or  closed 
session.  Both  the  annals  and  Plumer 
Indicate  that  debate  took  place  immedi- 
ately before  and  after  the  previous  ques- 
tion was  moved  This  means  that,  if  the 
previous  question  was  moved  In  open 
session,  debate  was  possible  in  open  as 
well  as  closed  session 

Thus,  the  reasons  Adams  suggests  for 
the  killing  of  Anderson's  amendment 
probably  apply  to  the  previous  question 
as  well.  The  Jeffersonians  desired  to  get 
rid  of  the  White  resolution  and  push  on 
to  a  vote  on  the  impeachment  as  fast  as 
possible  They  knew  they  had  the  votes 
to  defeat  the  resolution.  Moreover, 
though  they  mi.'Tht  have  preferred  to 
suppress  or  amend  the  resolution,  they 
also  knew  that  they  could  not  really  save 
themselves  from  embarras.'onent  by 
adopting  either  alternative.  That  Pick- 
ering had  not  appeared,  that  he  had  not 
been  represented  by  counsel,  and  that 
evideno?  had  been  Introduced  indicating 
that  he  was  Insane  were  part  of  the  rec- 
ord of  the  trial.  Hence,  It  Is  not  stirprls- 
Ing  that  the  Republicans  elected  to  face 
the  White  resolution  without  delay  This 
was  the  course  that  promised  the  .swiftest 
and  surest  attainment  of  their  basic  ob- 
jective— the  conviction  of  Pickering 

On  December  24.  1804.  the  Senate  re- 
siuned  consideration  of  a  set  of  rules 
proposed  to  govern  the  Senate  during 
the  Chase  i.-npeachment.  The«e  rules  had 
been  recommended  by  a  select  commit- 
tee whose  chairman  was  William  Giles, 
a  Virginia  Republican,  who  led  the  anti- 
Chase  forces  in  the  Senat».  Four  days 
earlier,  when  the  Senate  was  inrolved 
in  a  dlsciLssion  of  these  rules.  Stephen 
Bradley,  an  independent  Republican 
from  Vermont,  had  moved  an  amend- 
ment to  one  of  the  rules  proposed  by  the 
Giles  co-nmittee.  Bradley,  however,  was 
ill  on  the  24th  and  was  not  present  in 
th"  Chamt)er.  John  Quincy  Adams  re- 
ports in  his  diary  that  he  therefore 
moved  that  the  whole  subject  be  post- 
poned until  Bradley  could  attend.  This 
bid  for  postponement  was  defeated. 
Adams  relates  that  "Giles  then  offered  to 
postpone  or  put  the  previous  question 
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upon  Mr.  Bradley's  amendment;  but  this 
the  Vice  President  declared  to  be  not  in 
order."  Following  Burr's  ruling,  the  Sen- 
ate proceeded  to  vote  down  the  amend- 
ment and  before  the  day  was  ended  it 
agreed  to  adopt  all  or  most  of  the  rules 
recommended  by  the  Giles  committee,  in- 
cluding the  rule  on  which  Bradley's 
amendment  had  been  moved. 

This  case  presents  another  Instance 
in  which  the  previous  question  was  at- 
tempted to  suppress  an  undesired  de- 
cision. Giles"  intention  was  obviously  to 
remove  the  amendment  either  through 
postponement  or  through  the  previous 
question  as  a  preliminary  to  voting  to 
adopt  the  rule.  The  practiCEil  effect  of 
this  would  have  been  to  kill  the  amend- 
ment, even  though  technically  neither 
postponement  nor  the  previous  question 
would  have  permanently  suppressed  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  motion  "previous 
question."  as  it  was  Included  in  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  between  1789  and  1905  is 
no  precedent  for  cloture  in  the  Senate. 
It  was  not  then  understood  as  a  cloture 
mechanism,  it  was  not  designed  to  op- 
erate as  a  cloture  mechanism  and  in 
practice,  it  was  not  used  as  a  culture 
mechanism. 

An  explanation,  or  comment,  on  "the 
previous  question"  In  Robert's  Rules  of 
Order  is  also  illuminating  on  this  subject. 
The  passage  to  which  I  refer  appears  on 
page  117  of  Robert's  Rules  of  Order, 
Revised.  75th  anniversary  edition,  as 
follows: 

Not*  on  the  previous  question;  Much  of 
the  confusion  heretofore  existing  In  regard 
to  the  previous  question  has  arisen  from  the 
great  changes  which  this  motion  has  under- 
gone. As  originally  designed,  and  at  present 
used  in  the  English  Parliament,  the  previous 
question  was  not  Intended  to  suppress  de- 
bate, but  to  suppress  the  main  question,  and 
therefore.  In  England,  it  is  always  moved  by 
the  enemies  of  the  measures,  who  then  vote 
In  the  negative.  It  was  first  used  in  1604.  and 
was  Intended  to  be  applied  only  to  delicate 
questions;  It  was  put  in  this  form,  "shall  the 
main  question  be  put?"  and  being  negatived, 
the  main  question  was  dismissed  for  that 
session.  Its  form  was  afterward  changed  to 
this,  which  is  used  at  present,  "Shall  the 
main  question  be  now  put?"  and  if  negatived 
the  question  was  dismissed,  at  first  only 
until  after  the  ensuing  det>ate  was  over,  but 
now,  for  that  day.  The  motion  for  the  previ- 
ous question  could  be  debated;  when  once 
put  to  vote,  whether  decided  afQrmatlvely  or 
negatively.  It  prevented  any  discussion  of  the 
main  question,  for,  if  decided  affirmatively, 
the  main  question  was  immediately  put,  and 
if  decided  negatively  (that  Is,  that  the  main 
quesUon  be  not  now  put).  It  was  dismissed 
for  the  day. 

Our  Congress  has  gradually  changed  the 
Eogllsb  previous  question  into  an  entirely 
different  motion,  so  that,  while  in  England, 
the  mover  of  the  previous  question  votes 
againrt  It,  In  this  country  he  votes  for  It.  At 
first  the  previous  question  was  debatable:  If 
adopted  it  cut  off  all  motions  except  the 
nuin  question,  which  was  inunedlately  put 
to  vote;  and  if  rejected  the  main  question 
*M  dismissed  for  that  day  as  In  England. 
Congress.  In  1806,  made  It  undebatable.  In 
1840  the  rule  was  changed  so  as  not  to  cut 
off  amendments  but  to  bring  the  House  to  a 
»ote  first  upon  pending  amendments,  and 
then  upon  the  main  question.  In  1846  its 
effect  was  changed  again  so  as  to  bring  the 
House  to  a  vote  upon  the  motion  to  commit 
If  11  had  been  made,  then  upon  amend- 
n«nu  reported  by  a  committee,  if  any,  then 


upon  pending  amendments,  and  finally  upon 
the  main  question.  In  1800  Congress  decided 
that  the  only  effect  of  the  previous  question, 
if  the  motion  to  postpone  were  pending, 
should  l)e  to  bring  the  House  to  a  direct  vote 
on  the  pKJStponement,  thus  preventing  the 
previous  question  from  cutting  off  any  pend- 
ing motion.  In  1890  the  rule  was  modified 
also  so  as  to  allow  it  to  be  applied,  if  so  spe- 
cified, to  an  amendment  or  to  an  amend- 
ment of  an  amendment,  without  affecting 
anything  else,  and  so  that  if  the  previous 
question  were  lost  the  debate  would  be  re- 
sumed. In  1880  the  rule  was  further  changed 
so  as  to  allow  it  to  be  applied  to  a  single  mo- 
tions, or  to  a  series  of  motions,  the  motions 
to  which  it  Is  to  apply  being  specified  in 
the  demand;  and  30  minutes'  debate,  equally 
divided  between  the  friends  and  the  enemies 
of  the  proposition,  was  allowed  after  the 
previous  question  had  been  ordered,  if  there 
had  been  no  debate  previously.  In  1890  the 
30  minutes'  debate  was  changed  to  40  min- 
utes. The  previous  question  now  is  simply  a 
motion  to  close  debate  and  proceed  to  voting 
on  the  Immediately  pending  question  and 
sMch  ether  pending  questions  as  It  has  been 
ordered  upon. 

FYom  this  discussion  it  should  be  clear 
that  between  1789  and  1806  "the  previous 
question"  used  in  the  Senate  was  not  In- 
tended to  suppress  debate,  but  to  sup- 
press the  main  question,  and,  therefore, 
to  avoid  a  vote  on  a  particular  piece  of 
legislation. 

In  1816,  the  House  of  Representatives 
debated  the  issue  of  free  debate.  They 
adopted  a  strict  cloture  by  a  perversion 
of  the  meaning  of  "the  previous  ques- 
tion." 

Mr.  Gaston,  speaking  in  favor  of  free 
debate,  pointed  out  that  the  original  pur- 
pose of  "the  previous  question"  was  to 
postpone  one  subject  in  order  to  take  up 
another.  In  other  words,  it  was  simply 
a  demand  that  the  House  should  first 
announce  whether  it  was  then  expedient 
to  decide  the  question  under  debate  or  to 
turn  temporarily  to  other  business. 

The  Continental  Congress  had  fol- 
lowed this  procedure  and  had  made 
proper  use  of  "the  previous  question." 

Over  the  years  after  the  First  Con- 
gress, there  were  attempts  to  pervert 
the  meaning  of  "the  previous  question." 
That  was  the  reason  for  the  debate  In 
1816.  Mr.  Gaston  pointed  out  at  that 
time  that  the  House,  in  attempting  to 
change  the  historic  and  true  meaning  of 
"the  previous  question,"  was  abandoning 
its  true  principles. 

On  this  particular  question  the  elder 
Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  said  in 
1893: 

There  never  has  been  In  the  Senate  any 
rule  which  enabled  the  majority  to  close  de- 
bate or  compel  a  vote.  "The  previous  ques- 
tion," which  existed  in  the  earliest  years  and 
was  abandoned  in  1806,  was  "the  previous 
question"  of  England,  and  not  that  with 
which  everyone  is  familiar  today  in  our 
House  of  Representatives.  It  was  not  in  prac- 
tice a  form  of  cloture,  and  It  is,  therefore, 
correct  to  say  that  the  power  of  closing  de- 
bate In  the  modem  sense  has  never  existed 
in  the  Senate. 

Through  the  years  the  Senate  has  de- 
bated the  pros  and  cons  of  unlinuted  de- 
bate, but  it  remains  a  fact  that  for  125 
years,  from  1789  to  1917,  the  Senate  had 
no  cloture  rule  at  all.  During  that  time 
the  parade  of  great  men  to  the  Senate 
continued,  and  most  of  them  were  firm 
advocates  of  free  debate.  Since  1917,  we 


have  had  a  two- thirds  requirement  for 
cloture  In  one  form  or  another. 

In  the  Interest  of  objectivity,  let  us 
cwnpare  rule  XXII  with  rule  XXIX, 
"The  Previous  Question,"  of  "Robert's 
Rules  of  Order." 

From  1949  until  1959,  rule  XXn  re- 
quired a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  Senators 
to  end  debate.  A  parliamentary  body 
acting  under  "Robert's  Rules  of  Order" 
can  end  debate  and  force  a  vote  on  the 
pending  question  by  passing  a  motion  of 
the  previous  question  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  of  those  present  and  voting. 
Even  under  "Robert's  Rules  of  Order"  a 
majority  vote,  even  with  notice,  cannot 
end  del»te. 

The  difference,  In  practical  effect,  was 
not  overly  large.  For  example,  had  the 
limitations  of  debate  in  the  Senate  al- 
ways been  governed  by  "The  Previous 
Question"  in  the  present  "Robert's  Rules 
of  Order,"  no  rejult  on  previous  efforts 
to  Invoke  cloture  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent from  the  result  under  the  rules  as 
they  have  existed.  Had  the  1949-59 
rule  XXn  of  the  Senate  always  con- 
trolled the  limitation  of  debate,  only  in 
one  Instance  would  the  result  on  cloture 
attempts  have  been  changed.  The  par- 
ticular instance  to  which  I  refer  was  a 
cloture  vote  which  prevailed  in  1927  un- 
der a  rule  requiring  two-thirds  of  those 
present  and  voting  to  end  debate. 

The  destruction  between  the  1949-59 
rule  XXn  and  Robert's  "Previous  Ques- 
tion," though  slight  in  practical  effect, 
is  not  without  a  strong  basis  in  reason. 
"Robert's  Rules  of  Order"  was  designed 
for  the  general  use  of  societies,  which, 
not  being  governmental  bodies,  have  no 
authority  to  compel  attendance  of  dele- 
gates. "Robert's  Rules"  therefore  recog- 
nize the  Impracticality  of  making  the  ac- 
tions of  those  bodies  for  whom  his  rules 
were  designed  contingent  on  member- 
ship. Robert  used  the  most  practical  basis 
for  his  purposes  for  protecting  the  rights 
of  minorities  in  societies  generally. 

The  U.S.  Senate,  to  understate  the 
matter,  occupies  a  position  greatly  dif- 
ferent from  the  general  societies  for 
which  "Robert's  Rules"  was  designed. 
Its  membership  Is  under  oath  to  support 
the  Constitution  and  well  and  faithfully 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  ofiaces. 
Surely  a  presumption  by  the  rules  of 
regular  attendance  is  not  imduly  harsh. 
If  it  is  too  harsh,  why  has  there  been 
no  attack  on  the  provision  of  rule  V 
which  authorizes  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  absent  Sena- 
tors? 

Mr.  President  our  Nation  was  estab- 
lished In  a  form  which  relies  quite  heavily 
on  the  principle  of  federalism.  One  of 
the  principle  facets  of  federalism  In- 
corporated Into  the  Constitution  Is  the 
equal  representation  of  the  several  States 
in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

■While  not  incorporated  into  the  Con- 
stitution, the  practice  of  permitting  un- 
limited debate  In  the  Senate  until  1917 
strengthened  immeasurably  the  concept 
of  federalism  in  the  practical  operation 
of  our  Government.  In  many  ways.  In- 
cluding the  various  cloture  rules  which 
have  prevailed  in  the  Senate  since  1917, 
the  concept  of  federalism  has  been  weak- 
ened and  oiu-  country  liampered  tliereby. 
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The  concept  of  federalism  and  Its  his- 
torical development  is  not,  I  am  afraid. 
fully  understood  and  appreciated  and  I 
feel  that  a  review  of  some  of  the  facets 
of  this  concept  would  be  helpful  to  a  de- 
cision on  the  pending  question. 

There  Is  nothing  particularly  meritori- 
ous in  a  constitution,  per  se.  A  consti- 
tution has  potentialities  for  providing  at 
least  two  of  the  most  desirable  Ingredi- 
ents of  a  government — stability  and 
political  principles.  Some  constitutions 
provide  practically  none  of  either — as 
for  example,  the  various  Soviet  constitu- 
tions, which  are  apparently  changed  at 
the  whim  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Communist  Party  and  which  are  ab- 
solutely devoid  of  underlying  principles. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
Is  a  document  to  which  we  should  and 
must  adhere,  not  Just  because  it  is  digni- 
fied by  the  high  sounding  name  of  ■Con- 
stitution." not  even  because  of  its  rela- 
tively ancient  vintage.  In  the  first  place, 
our  Constitution  provides  stability.  It  is 
diCBcult  to  change  by  the  prescribed 
methods,  and  has  thereby  proved  largely 
imper-vlous  to  emotional  fads  and  the 
glib  sales  pitches  for  political  expedients 

The  quality  of  stability,  alone,  how- 
ever, could  never  inspire  men  to  fer- 
vently swear  to  defend  a  document  from 
all  enemies  foreign  and  domestic.  And 
even  stability,  itself,  could  not  derive  in 
permanence  from  a  relatively  slow  and 
Intentionally  difficult  method  of  amend- 
ment. Something  deeper  Is  responsible 
for  the  deference  which  is  the  due  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The 
something  "more"  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  is  its  reflection  of 
sound  and  timeless  principles. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution 
labored  In  conscious  or  subconscious 
awareness  that  government,  while  nec- 
essary, constituted  a  principal  source  of 
danger  to  Individual  liberty.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  Constitution  Is  to  provide  a 
government  with  sufficient  power  to 
maintain  order,  commercial  Intercourse, 
and  common  defense,  but  so  limited  and 
arranged  as  to  constitute  a  minimum 
possibility  of  Its  use  to  Infringe  on  indi- 
vidual liberty.  This  purpose  precluded 
resort  to  Rousseau's  "pure  democracy," 
on  the  one  hand,  and  any  major  concen- 
tration of  power  on  the  other 

In  seeking,  and  finding,  the  proper  bal- 
ance, the  Constitution  drew  primarily 
on  three  concepts — republican  form,  the 
doctrine  of  separation  of  powers,  and 
federalism — although  not  In  equal  quan- 
tities nor  with  equal  consistency.  When 
I  speak  of  republican  form  or  republi- 
canism. I  refer  not  to  any  political  party 
but  to  a  Republic,  that  type  government 
In  which  the  people  govern  themselves 
through  election  of  persons  to  represent 
them. 

In  the  shaping  of  this  new  Govern- 
ment the  principles  of  republicanism 
were  heavily  relied  on,  although  not  con- 
sistently adhered  to:  for  there  Is  little. 
If  anything,  that  smacks  of  republican- 
ism In  the  Judicial  branch  of  the  general 
government.  Had  the  constitutional 
scheme  relied  solely  on  republicanism, 
the  experiment  In  government  would 
have  been  doomed  to  fEdlure.  The  Con- 
stitution fairly  shouts  that  republican- 
Ism  Is  essential:  but  it,  alone,  is  not  suf- 


ficient to  insure  the  preservation  of  in- 
dividual liberty.  Governments  which  are 
Jiist  republican  in  form  are  most  sus- 
ceptible of  conversion  at  the  hand  of 
tyrants  into  instruments  of  despotism.  As 
one  Impediment  to  such  conversions,  the 
powers  of  the  National  Government 
were  separated  according  to  their  na- 
ture :  and  an  elaborate  system  of  checks 
and  balances  was  devised  to  preserve  the 
separation.  Both  the  principles  of  re- 
publicanism and  the  Implemented  doc- 
trine of  separation  of  powers  contributed 
most  substantially  to  the  dual  objective 
of  maintaining  individual  liberty  and 
providing  orderly  government,  but  In 
neither,  nor  In  the  combination  of  them, 
alone,  lies  the  secret  that  distinguishes 
our  great  constitutional  system  from  the 
mediocre.  While  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  the  constitutional  blend  of 
republican  principles  with  the  doctrine 
of  separation  of  powers  results  in  a  near 
perfect  superstructure  of  government.  It 
is  not  on  the  superstructure  that  the 
strength  and  duration  of  the  Govern- 
ment depend,  but  on  the  foundation. 
The  foundation  of  the  constitutional  sys- 
tem is  federalism. 

Federalism,  as  the  foundation  of  our 
constitutional  governmental  system,  can- 
not be  numbered  among  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  delegates  to  the  Philadelphia 
Convention,  although  with  a  few  possible 
exceptions,  the  delegates  both  under- 
stood and  endorsed  the  virtues  of  fed- 
eralism. Indeed,  when  the  convention 
met.  It  WM  predetermined  by  history  that 
whatever  governmental  system,  if  any  at 
all,  might  be  designed,  be  precluded  from 
any  foundation  other  than  federalism 
The  constitutional  concept  that  the 
maximum  safeguards  consistent  with  the 
orderly  government  be  Imposed  against 
the  concentration  of  power  in  the  hands 
of  any  individual  or  group — was  thereby 
dictated  in  advance  to  the  delegates  at 
Philadelphia,  so  that  It  remained  only 
for  them  to  construct  a  superstructure 
of  government  which  fitted  the  founda- 
tion and  conformed  to  the  concept.  The 
plan  they  devised  was  a  masterly  one,  in- 
consistencies and  contradictions  so  wide- 
ly cited  by  critics  of  the  Constitution  to 
the  contrary,  notwithstanding:  for  the 
inconsistencies  and  contradictions  He  in 
the  application  of  republican  principles, 
as  illustrated  by  the  absence  thereof 
from  the  Judicial  branch  of  the  National 
Government:  and  in  the  application  of 
the  doctrine  of  separation  of  powers,  as 
is  Illustrated  by  the  Executive's  power  of 
veto  over  legislative  acts.  The  deviations 
from  the  principle  of  republicanism  and 
from  the  doctrine  of  separation  of  pow- 
ers were  made  to  achieve  consistency 
with  the  even  more  important  constitu- 
tional concept  which  has  its  roots  in 
federalism. 

Those  who  assembled  at  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  In  1787  were  not  em- 
powered as  representatives  of  the  popu- 
lation of  European  derivation  on  the 
American  continent  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, north  of  Florida,  and  south 
of  Canada,  but  as  representatives  of 
13  separate  States,  or  nations  at 
that  time,  allied  for  specific  purposes. 
The  votes  in  the  Convention  were,  there- 
fore, by  States,  each  having  an  equal 
voice  In  the  deliberations,  without  any 


distinction  as  to  the  size  or  population 
of  a  particular  State. 

The  proposed  Constitution  agreed  on 
by  the  delegates  was  submitted  not  to 
the  people  as  a  whole,  but  to  the  several 
States:  and  by  its  very  terms  It  could 
not  be  ratified  by  the  affirmation  of  a 
majority — not  even  a  large  majority— of 
the  population  of  the  combined  United 
States,  but  only  by  nine  of  the  13 
States:  and  even  when  so  ratified  and 
adopted,  it  still  applied  only  to  those 
Stales  which  adopted  it.  Complete  sov- 
ereignty lay  with  the  people  of  any  given 
State,  and  it  was  not  within  the  legal 
power  of  the  people  of  the  other  States, 
or  all  of  them  combined,  to  impose  a 
political  will  from  outside  the  State.  The 
people  of  each  State  were  sovereign 

Each  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  was  a 
political  entity.  Although  each  as  a 
colony,  acknowledged  the  dominance  of 
England,  all  attempts  to  eradicate  dis- 
tinctions between  the  separate  colonies 
were  repulsed.  New  England  refused  to 
be  governed  by  Elnglsmd  as  New  England, 
even  while  each  colony  in  New  England 
was  still  willing  to  be  governed  by  Eng- 
land as  an  individual  colony. 

Even  in  the  midst  of  a  common  cause— 
the  war  with  England  for  independ- 
ence— the  colonies  mamtained  their  dis- 
tinct and  separate  identity.  The  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  presented  to  Eng- 
land and  to  the  world  a  united  front,  not 
as  a  people  united — however  much  so 
they  may  have  been — but  as  13  States, 
united  in  purpose.  By  that  Instrument  It 
was  declared,  not  that  the  people  of 
America  are  and  ought  to  be  free  and 
independent,  but  that  colonies  are  and 
"ought  to  l>e  free  and  Independent 
States." 

The  Revolution  sought  to  establish 
13  free  countries,  not  one,  and  it  suc- 
ceeded. Under  the  Articles  of  Confeder- 
ation the  States  preserved  the  separate 
status  of  each  with  the  express  provision 
•each  SUte  retains  its  sovereignty,"  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  that  the  Congress  of 
States  was  authorized  to  act  for  them 
In  certain  specific  matters.  Although 
associated  as  colonies  by  geography,  al- 
lied in  a  common  cause  against  England, 
and  federated  under  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation In  the  early  days  of  their  in- 
dependence, the  Thirteen  Colonies  be- 
came 13  nations  and  so  remained  when 
the  Constitutional  Convention  met  in 
1787. 

Nothing  better  Illustrates  the  com- 
plete sovereignty  of  the  several  Stotcs 
than  the  history  and  manner  of  the 
ratification  of  the  Constitution.  The 
final  clause  of  the  Constitution  pro- 
vided that  "The  ratification  of  the  Con- 
vention of  nine  States,  shall  be  sufficient 
for  the  establishment  of  this  Constitu- 
tion between  the  States  so  ratifying  the 
same."  On  June  21.  1788.  the  United 
States  came  into  being,  upon  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Constitution  by  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  ninth  State  to  do  so.  On  the 
eastern  seaboard  there  were  then  the 
United  States,  comprised  of  nine  SUtes. 
and  four  other  Independent  nations,  for 
a  total  of  five.  Of  the  other  States,  most 
ratified  the  Constitution  and  Joined  the 
United  States  shortly  thereafter.  None 
were  compelled  to  do  so.  They  could  have 
remained    separate    and    apart.    Rhode 
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Island  did  remain  a  separate  nation  for 
aljnost  2  years,  despite  former  alliances 
and  common  causes  with  the  others,  and 
when  Rhode  Island  did  Join  the  Union 
on  May  29,  1790.  it  was  by  a  two-vote 
niargin  of  the  Convention  of  that  State 
and  not  from  any  external  compulsion. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  continue  this 
address  on  another  day. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
time  for  change  and  a  time  of  change  in 
the  UJ5.  Senate.  I  think  it  is  clear  that 
we  must  adapt  our  internal  structures 
and  procedures  to  the  requirements  of  a 
highly  industrialized,  fast  moving  de- 
mocracy. Congress  cannot  rigidly  adhere 
to  rules  and  practices  that  no  longer 
serve  any  meaningful  purpose  and  that 
hinder  Its  work  if  it  is  to  continue  to  be 
a  responsible  branch  of  Government  and 
to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  our  people. 

There  have  been  cries  for  reform  of 
Congress  since  our  Nation  was  founded; 
but  today  I  sense  that  there  is  a  mood 
toward  our  Government — and  Congress 
In  particular — of  cynicism,  discourage- 
ment, and  resignation  borne  of  a  convic- 
tion that  reform  will  not  come.  There  is 
a  growing  feeling  that  we  cannot  provide 
solutions  to  our  common  problems. 

There  is  a  growing  feeling.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  cannot  provide  solutions 
to  our  common  problems.  Sometimes,  it 
seems,  our  procedures  are  so  outdated 
and  encumbered  that  we  respond  neither 
to  crisis  nor  to  our  constituents 

Many  people  have  noted  this  wide- 
spread lack  of  confidence  in  Govern- 
ment. I  believe  it  is  the  proper  perspec- 
tive In  which  to  Judge  the  efforts  being 
made  to  revise  rule  XXII  of  the  Senate  in 
order  to  permit  three-fifth  rather  than 
two- thirds  of  those  present  and  voting 
to  invoke  cloture. 

This  Is.  Mr.  President,  a  modest  and 
reasonable  reform  of  the  Senate  rules 
which  has  been  repeatedly  considered 
and  should  have  been  adopted  long  ago. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  take  this  simple 
step  forward. 

Now,  the  debate  over  cloture,  at  the 
beginning  of  successive  Congresses,  has 
raised  two  central  issues;  namely,  the 
need  for  allowing  an  adequate  debate  on 
anj-  issue,  and  the  protection  of  minority 
rights. 

I  feel  that  adequate  debate  and  consid- 
eration of  every  measure  would  be  fully 
protected  by  rule  XXII  even  if  it  were 
amended.  The  two-thirds  requirement 
for  cloture,  rather  than  three-fifths,  Is 
simply  not  needed  for  this  purpose. 

The  Issue  of  cloture,  then,  becomes  the 
issue  of  a  minority  veto  in  the  Senate. 
The  question  is:  Should  one-third  of 
the  Senate  be  granted  an  absolute  veto 
over  every  piece  of  legislation  that  comes 
before  this  body?  The  answer.  In  my 
opinion,  is  "No." 

DEBAR 

Being  realistic,  we  must  recognize  that 
on  almost  all  mesisiu"es,  detailed  discus- 
sion and  drafting  takes  place  In  the  com- 
mittees. On  almost  every  occasion  when 
major  legislation  is  considered,  floor  de- 
bate acquaints  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
»te  not  Involved  in  committee  considera- 
tion with  the  provisions  of  a  particular 
piece  of  legislation  and  arguments  for 
its  passage  or  rejection.   Occasionally, 


legislation  is  actually  written  on  the 
floor,  and  occasionally,  extended  debate 
is  required  because  an  issue  is  particu- 
larly complex  or  controversial.  Normally, 
those  who  want  to  discuss  any  measure, 
even  for  hours  on  end,  are  granted  that 
privilege  without  question.  Indeed,  expe- 
rience suggests  that  the  problem  of  de- 
bate In  the  Senate  is  tisually  one  of 
germaneness,  not  inadequate  time  for 
discussion. 

Of  course,  rule  XXn  is  not  written  for 
the  normal  situation.  But  the  proposed 
three-flfths  modification  of  rule  XXn 
would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  protect 
the  rights  of  Senators  to  full  debate.  In 
the  past  decade,  cloture  was  attempted 
24  times;  it  succeeded  on  only  four  occa- 
sions. If  the  three-fifths  modification  had 
been  In  effect,  cloture  would  have  been 
invoked  only  eight  times. 

More  significantly,  the  Senate  moves 
toward  cloture  only  after  full  debate,  be- 
cause many  Senators,  including  myself, 
will  not  vote  for  It  until  an  Issue  has  been 
fully  aired.  In  1962,  cloture  was  Invoked 
after  2  months  of  debate  on  the  Com- 
mimlcatlons  Satellite  Act.  Cloture  on  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  followed  57  days 
of  formal  debate:  consideration  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  was  ended 
after  a  month  and  a  half  of  debate. 
Finally,  the  1968  open  housing  law  was 
voted  upon  after  cloture  stopped  a  full 
month  of  consideration.  Certainly,  modi- 
fication of  the  two-thirds  requirement  to 
three-flfths  will  not  alter  the  Senate 
tradition  of  full  and  adequate  debate. 

And  it  shoiild  be  noted  that  even  after 
cloture  Is  obtained,  nile  XXII  provides 
for  1  hour  of  floor  time  for  each  Senator. 
In  1968,  7  days  of  debate  followed  cloture 
on  the  civil  rights  bill.  Theoretically, 
there  could  be  debate  for  6  hours  every 
day  lasting  over  3  weeks  after  cloture 
imder  the  provisions  of  the  cloture  rule. 

There  will  always  be  enough  Senators 
who  believe  deeply  In  full  debate  In  prin- 
ciple and  for  their  own  protection,  and 
they  will  not  vote  for  cloture  until  after 
everyone  has  had  his  say.  Thus  rule 
XXn.  as  modified,  to  require  three-fifths 
of  those  present  and  voting  for  cloture 
will  remain  as  a  flrm  protection  for  each 
Senator's  "first  amendment"  rights  on 
the  floor. 

The  question  before  us  then,  is  not  so 
much  one  of  the  full  debate,  but  one  of 
minority  veto. 

MINOWTT    VSTO 

The  question  of  minority  rights  In  the 
Senate,  as  In  the  Nation,  is  necessarily 
complex.  Let  us  recognize  from  the  out- 
set that  our  conception  of  democracy 
is  much  broader  than  Just  rule  by  a  ma- 
jority vote.  At  Its  core,  the  American 
conception  of  democracy  has  always  con- 
tained many  guarantees  to  real  and  po- 
tential minorities.  Some  guarantees  con- 
cern democratic  procedures,  such  as  vot- 
ing, free  speech,  and  redress  of  Govern- 
ment: others  involve  substantive  rights 
such  as  protection  from  Government 
harassment,  Intimidation,  or  Injustice. 
But  most  important,  our  society  of  vary- 
ing groups  and  diverse  interests  has 
evolved  a  system  of  government  and  tra- 
dition that  permits  each  minority  to  have 
access  to  the  decisionmaking  when  Its 
own  Interests  are  at  stake.  We  try — ^not 


always  successfully — to  consult  every 
group  that  Is  affected  by  a  decision.  In 
order  to  maintain  a  democratic  society 
and  a  government  of  consent,  we  must 
guarantee  that  every  minority  has  sub- 
stantial access  to  decisionmaking  in  areas 
that  affect  It. 

These  democratic  principles  and  gtiar- 
antees  are  Imbedded  in  our  traditions, 
our  Constitution,  and  our  institutions  of 
Government.  The  Senate  plays  a  key  part 
in  providing  minorities — racial,  geo- 
graphic, and  ideological — an  access  to 
power  and  a  protection  of  their  funda- 
mental interests.  Whether  it  has  been 
State  representation,  committee  struc- 
ture, or  Senate  niles,  this  body  is  a  fun- 
damental piece  of  the  structure  of  minor- 
ity rights.  No  discussion  of  rule  XXII,  or 
any  changes  In  the  Senate  should  brush 
over  this  point  lightly. 

But  minority  protection  and  minority 
representation  are  not  the  equivalent  of 
minority  veto.  Not  at  all.  A  minority  veto 
is  an  extreme  and  powerful  way  to  pro- 
tect minorities,  but  it  Is  not  the  only  way 
by  any  means.  This  point  is  Important, 
because  minority  rights  must  be  balanced 
against  majority  rule.  This  may  seem  a 
trite  phase,  but  It  also  represents  the 
most  difficult  task  of  democratic  govern- 
ment. The  business  of  government  must 
go  on.  In  the  long  nm,  a  substantial 
amoimt  of  what  a  majority  wants  must 
be  granted,  or  democracy  fsdls  and  gov- 
ernment founders.  Compromise  is  the 
key  to  accommodating  the  majority  and 
minority.  But  obstruction  Is  not  com- 
promise, and  rule  XXII  too  often  Is  ob- 
struction. 

In  striking  the  balance  between  the 
minority  and  the  majority,  we  are  work- 
ing In  the  Senate  with  an  ongoing  legis- 
lative process.  We  are  talking  about  the 
ability  of  minorities  to  Influence  the 
cour^se  of  action,  to  make  their  weight 
felt,  to  demand  a  compromise.  This  is 
quite  different  from  other  kinds  of  mi- 
nority rights — such  as  constitutional 
protection  of  democratic  processes,  which 
demand  absolute  protection. 

In  the  Senate,  we  are  concerned  with 
relative  power,  with  the  shifting  al- 
liances and  reappearing  minorities.  We 
must  adjust  the  various  rules,  commit- 
tee structures,  and  overall  organization 
of  the  Senate  to  Insure  that  minorities 
are  not  Ignored  and  that  they  must  be 
consulted,  while  allowing  a  majority  to 
perform  the  tasks  of  Government. 

When  we  examine  candidly,  the  bal- 
ance between  the  ix)wer  of  minorities  and 
majorities  In  the  Senate,  I  believe  we  can 
conclude  only  that  rule  XXII,  as  It  Is 
written  «md  appUed  today,  grants  too 
much  power  to  minorities.  This  results 
from  two  factors.  First,  the  two-thirds 
requirement  gives  34  or  so  Senators  an 
absolute  veto  over  any  measure  that 
comes  before  the  Senate.  This  is  not 
merely  minority  influence.  It  Is  absolute 
minority  decision — in  a  negative  way. 

Second,  the  filibuster  has  been  used 
more  and  more.  In  the  past  decade,  clo- 
ture was  attempted  24  times  on  major 
Issues.  It  was  successful  only  four  times. 
It  Is  impossible  to  count  accurately  the 
number  of  measures  that  were  aban- 
doned because  a  certain  filibuster  made 
the  cause  hopeless.  Some  of  the  most 
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pressing  business  of  the  Nation,  some  of 
its  most  needed  reforms,  and  protection 
of  some  of  Its  most  precious  values  were 
delayed  or  destroyed  by  rule  xxn. 

What  has  developed  Is  almost  a  re- 
placement of  the  normal  majority  rule 
of  the  body  with  a  two- thirds  majority 
rule.  I  see  no  sanction  for  this  procedure 
in  the  Constitution,  nor  Justification  for 
It  in  our  practice. 

Otir  Nation  needs  a  Congress  that  can 
grapple  with  Its  great  problems,  and  that 
produces  reasoned,  adequate  responses 
to  those  problems.  E:xperience  of  the  past 
decade  indicates  that  events  move  so 
swiftly,  and  matters  are  so  complex,  that 
we  can  survive  only  if  we  anticipate  our 
gravest  challenges.  But  all  too  often,  we 
are  struggling  to  cope  with  yesterday's 
challenges.  No  wonder  our  citizens  are  so 
critical  of  our  performance. 

The  cost  of  delay  is  often  staggering. 
For  example,  had  we  been  able  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment more  rapidly,  if  we  had  granted 
equal  rights  more  quickly.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  much  of  today's  violence  and 
disillusion  among  black  people  would  not 
have  developed  A  majority  was  ready  to 
act.  but  It  could  not. 

Our  Nation  demands  greater  respon- 
siveness from  Congress.  Responsiveness 
requires  more  than  good  listening;  It  re- 
quires a  positive  feedback — a  response. 
But  we  move  too  lowly,  mired  in  out- 
dated traditions. 

Our  procedures  are  Unbalanced.  We 
have,  with  the  two-thirds  requirement 
of  nile  xxn.  created  a  veto  that  seri- 
ously obstructs  the  main  busines.?  of  the 
Senate.  For  this  reason.  I  support  Sen- 
ate Resolution  9  which  would  lower  the 
requirement  for  cloture  to  three-fifths 
of  those  voting.  This  would  still  give  a 
substantial  minority  veto,  while  allow- 
ing legislation  to  pass  which  receives  the 
backing  of  a  very  large  majority. 

Such  a  change  does  not  by  any  means 
deprive  a  minority  of  its  influence  in  this 
body.  In  fact,  our  procedures  are  still 
riddled  with  niles  and  practices  that 
grant  what  In  effect  are  numerous  vetos 
to  small  numbers  In  this  body.  The  whole 
fabric  of  our  traditions  in  the  Senate  is 
one  of  delay  and  compromise.  No  one  will 
be  trampled  and  nothing  will  be  stam- 
peded if  this  change  is  made. 

We  should  also  be  clear  that  matters 
of  fimdamental  importance,  constitu- 
tional changes,  require  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority In  the  Senate  regardless  of  riile 
xxn.  We  are  only  discussing  the  power 
of  the  majority  over  ordinary  legislation. 
Indeed,  It  is  significant  that  the  Con- 
stitution does  not  provide  for  suiy  minor- 
ity veto  at  all  in  the  Senate  Minority 
protection  rested  on  the  principle  of  State 
representation.  The  Pounding  Fathers  of 
the  Continental  Congress  and  the  organ- 
izers of  the  first  Senate  used  the  "previ- 
ous question"  allowing  a  majority  to  cut 
off  debate.  There  Is  nothing  sacred  or 
constitutional  about  rule  XXn  or  the 
two-thirds  number,  both  of  which  have 
been  changed  often  In  the  history  of  the 
Republic. 

The  prospects  of  amassing  a  two- 
thirds  majority  to  bring  about  a  vote 
may  rest  in  large  measure  this  year  upon 
the  vote-gathering  efforts  of  the  White 


House.  I  hope  the  President  will  publicly 
and  forcefully  back  the  efforts  of  those 
who  are  attempting  to  modernize  the 
Senate  procedures. 

In  the  past  2  years  this  administration 
has  on  occasion  blamed  Congress  for  a 
failure  to  respond  to  its  legislative  pro- 
grams. And  no  doubt,  if  the  President's 
program  does  not  move  forward,  we  shall 
hear  more  of  this.  It  seems  to  me  in- 
cumbent upon  an  administration  which 
asks  so  much  responsiveness  from  Con- 
gress to  help  reform  procedures  so  that 
programs  cannot  be  stopped  by  a  small 
minority. 

I  was  deeply  disappointed  by  the  Vice 
President's  failure  to  join  our  effort  in 
reforming  outdated  Senate  procedures. 
His  failure  to  issue  even  an  advisory 
opinion  on  the  appropriate  procedures 
needed  to  revise  rule  XXn  not  only  rep- 
resents a  rejection  on  the  position  of 
the  then  Vice  President  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey In  1969,  but  also  is  a  retreat  from 
the  stance  President  Nixon  took  as  Vice 
President  in  1958. 

In  such  a  complicated  parliamentary 
situation  as  the  one  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  today,  the  assistance  of  the 
President  of  the  Senate  could  be  abso- 
lutely critical  to  the  success  of  reform. 
In  the  light  of  the  President's  suggestion 
of  January  5  of  this  year  that  Congress 
revise  its  "  'turn-of-the-century'  work 
schedules  and  procedures"  coupled  with  a 
bitter  attack  upon  our  legislative  record, 
the  Vice  President  has  a  heavy  burden 
of  responsibility  which  he  has  evaded.  We 
need  the  help  of  the  President  and  the 
Vice  President.  I  hope  they  will  offer  it. 
I  Eisk  for  it. 

If  the  Congress  Is  to  remain  a  respon- 
sive and  responsible  body,  we  must  re- 
form our  procedures.  If  we  are  to  begin 
to  grapple  with  our  most  basic  dlfflculties, 
we  must  streamline  those  procedures  and 
make  them  more  democratic.  For  if  we 
cannot  do  better,  if  we  cannot  govern 
more  effectively,  we  will  lose  the  con- 
fidence of  our  people. 

Modification  of  rule  XXII  is  the  first 
substantial  step  in  that  direction.  If  we 
fall  to  take  it.  we  cannot  begin  serious 
reform. 


APPLICATION   OF   GERMANENESS 
RULE 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  to  provide 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, maiy  I  respectfully  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  able  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky that  the  Pastore  rule  covering 
germaneness  has  not  yet  run  its  course. 
It  will  do  so  shortly. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXn  OF  THE 
STANDING  RULES  OF  THE  SENATE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution  (8. 
Res.  9)  amending  rule  XXn  of  the 
standing  rules  of  the  Senate  with  respect 
to  the  limitation  of  debate. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  ever 
since  my  first  days  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
I  have  been  deeply  concerned  about  the 
efficacy  and  adequacy,  and,  indeed,  the 
Justice  of  the  rules  of  this  body. 

It  has  always  been  my  view  that  each 
Senator  as  he  comes  to  this  body  in 
each  election  has  the  opportunity  to 
cast  his  vote  as  to  the  kind  of  rule  or 
set  of  rules  he  would  like  to  have  to  gov- 
ern his  performance  or  his  participation. 

This  is  why,  during  my  career  in  the 
Senate  and  my  service  as  a  presiding 
ofHcer  of  this  body,  I  l)elieved  that  each 
new  Consrress  should  have  within  its  pre- 
rogative the  right  and  the  power  to  estab- 
lish a  new  set  of  rules  by  majority  rule. 

The  question  before  us  Is  Senate  Reso- 
lution 9.  and  that  resolution  represents 
years  of  consultation,  years  of  coopera- 
tion and  conciliation,  over  the  subject  of 
rule  xxn.  There  have  been  Senators  In 
this  body  in  years  past  who  believed  in 
what  we  call  a  simple  majority  as  the 
proper  number  to  put  a  stop  to  debate 
under  the  nile  of  cloture.  After  all,  ar- 
ticle I  of  the  Constitution  provides  that 
a  quorum  shall  be  adequate  to  do  busi- 
ness, that  a  majority  of  a  quorum  can 
do  business.  It  Is  entirely  possible  within 
this  body,  with  51  Senators  answering 
the  roll,  that  26  of  those  51  would  pass 
Important  legislation. 

There  are  others  who  believe  we  ought 
to  have  what  is  known  as  a  constitutional 
majority  to  bring  debate  to  a  close,  which 
would  require,  under  the  present  number 
of  Senators,  51  votes. 

Changes  have  been  made  in  rule  XXII. 
At  one  time  It  was  required  that  there  be 
a  two-thirds  majority  of  Senators  in 
order  to  impose  cloture.  We  now  have 
the  requirement  of  a  two-thirds  major- 
ity of  those  present  and  voting  to  impose 
cloture — a  slight  modification,  a  slight 
improvement,  over  the  earlier  rule. 

On  this  occasion,  in  this  the  92d  Con- 
gress, we  are  not  pressing  for  a  simple 
majority  to  close  debate.  We  are  not 
pressing  for  a  constitutional  majority  to 
close  debate.  We  are  asking  for  a  very 
slight  modification  of  the  existing  rule 
xxn,  which  would  permit  three- fifths 
of  the  Senators  present  and  voting  to 
close  debate.  That  would  mean  that  if  all 
100  Senators  were  present,  60  could  close 
debate. 

Mr.  President,  a  majority  of  this  body, 
along  with  the  House  of  Representatives, 
can  declare  war.  A  majority  of  this  body, 
along  with  a  majority  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  can  appropriate  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  dollars.  A  majority  of 
this  body  can  supena  a  citizen,  can 
hold  him  in  contempt  of  the  Congress. 

The  only  time  that  a  vote  of  two-thirds 
Is  required  under  the  Constitution  Is 
when  it  specifically  so  requires  as  in  con- 
sent to  treaties  and  the  overriding  of 
Presidential  vetoes. 

So  while  I  have  long  been  a  supporter 
of  what  I  consider  to  be  a  constitutional 
principle  of  representative  government, 
namely,  majority  rule,  I  have  indicated 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader,  to 
our  distinguished  majority  whip,  to  my 
colleagues  in  this  body,  that  I  believe 
the  time  is  at  hand  for  us  to  settle  on 
at  least  some  modest  improvement  in 
the  rules,  and  therefore  I  support  Senate 
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Resolution  9,  believing  it  will  expedite 
the  work  of  this  body  without  in  any 
way  jeopardizing  the  rights  of  any 
Member  of  this  body. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  even  when  clo- 
ture was  applied,  if  it  were  applied.  100 
hours  of  debate  would  be  available.  1 
hour  for  each  Senator.  Cloture  is  never 
applied,  nor  even  attempted,  until  this 
body  has  worked  its  will  for  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time,  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  "Mr.  Muskie)  has  just  so 
fully  identified  and  outlined  for  us. 

I  would  like  to  bring  one  message  to 
my  colleagues.  I  have  been  removed  from 
this  body  as  a  Senator  and  a  Presiding 
Officer  for  2  years,  returning  here  with 
the  92d  Congress.  I  know  that  my  col- 
leagues have  also  been  home  to  visit  their 
constituents.  I  know  that  they  are  avid 
readers  of  the  press,  that  they  are  alert 
to  the  weight  and  force  of  public  opinion. 
But  when  one  is  away  from  here  every 
day  for  some  2  years  and  hears  the  peo- 
ple complaining  about  what  they  consider 
to  be  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  congres- 
sional processes,  the  lag,  the  slowdown, 
the  failure  to  act  decisively,  and  when 
there  are  good  citizens,  without  regard 
to  party,  who  are  unable  to  understand 
even  though  they  are  the  educated  and 
intelligent  people  that  they  are.  why  this 
body  cannot  move,  why  It  Is  caught  In 
its  own  system,  why  It  Is  bogged  down  In 
its  own  procedures,  while  it  fails  to  come 
to  grips  with  substance  and  dilly-dallies 
with  procedure — I  think  it  is  time  for 
the  Senate  to  take  a  good  look  at  its 
processes.  __ 

Why  do  I  say  that?  To  restore  the 
confidence  of  the  people  in  congressional 
government,  in  the  system  of  govern- 
ment which  is  ours. 

Mr.  P>resident,  I  am  privileged  to  be 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  cloture  motion 
and  it  is  my  hope  that  cloture  can  be 
applied.  But  whatever  may  be  the  result 
of  the  cloture  vote  since  every  day,  and 
day  after  day,  so  bo  speak,  every  Senator 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  and 
get  on  the  record,  I  hope  we  can  Just 
go  ahead  and  vote  on  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 9.  We  can  amend  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  by  a  simple  majority,  imless  there 
Is  a  filibuster,  unless  the  most  undemo- 
cratic of  all  procedures  is  exercised. 

I  repeat,  in  the  filing  of  the  cloture 
motion,  and  when  that  motion  is  called 
up  for  a  vote,  on  Thursday  next,  I  would 
hope  we  would  have  sufficient  votes  to 
apply  cloture.  Even  after  that  we  will 
have  100  hours  of  prolonged  debate,  in 
which  period  of  time  nothing  new,  really, 
can  be  said.  It  has  been  said  time  after 
time,  year  after  year,  week  after  week 
month  after  month,  day  after  day.  God 
in  his  infinite  wisdom  could  not  create 
a  new  argimient  on  rule  XXn.  It  has  all 
been  said.  It  is  but  a  matter  now  of  each 
of  us  getting  on  record. 

Therefore,  I  would  hope  those  Senators 
who  feel  so  strongly  in  opposition  to 
Senate  Resolution  No.  9  would  permit  us 
i^^  to  come  to  a  vote  on  the  change  of 
rule  xxn  from  the  figure  of  two-thirds 
of  those  present  and  voting  to  three- 
fifths  of  those  present  and  voting — a 
modest  change,  but  it  may  be  very,  very 
unportant.  It  protects  individual  rights. 
It  protects  the  right  of  the  minority  to 
be  heard.  It  protects  people  from  any 
emotional  action  on  the  part  of  this  body. 


There  is  merit  in  debate.  There  is  con- 
siderable merit  even  in  prolonged  debate 
over  crucial  issues.  But  there  is  no  merit 
In  a  procedure  which  stops  the  processes 
of  representative  government;  and  that 
is  what  the  effect  of  the  present  rule 
xxn  has  been  in  most  instances,  until 
we  arrive  at  the  point  where  the  Nation 
is  ready  to  explode. 

I  well  recall  when  I  was  fioor  leader  for 
the  comprehensive  Civil  Rights  Acts  of 
1964,  the  months  of  time  that  we  put  in 
to  get  action  on  that  all  important  meas- 
uie;  and  as  has  been  said  today,  had  we 
acted  possibly  five  years  or  ten  years 
sooner,  much  of  the  troubles  that  we  have 
gone  through  these  last  few  years  might 
weU  have  been  avoided ;  at  lesist  I  would 
have  hoped  so. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing for  Senate  Resolution  9  great,  broad 
bipartisan  support,  including  the  support 
cf  both  the  leaders,  the  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate. 
We  are  fortunate  in  having  support 
across  all  geographical  areas  of  this 
country,  from  large  States  and  small 
States,  and  from  new  Senators  and  Sen- 
ators with  considerable  seniority. 

I  think  that  the  resolution  represents 
the  distilled  wisdom  and  judgment  of 
this  body.  I  remember,  when  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson)  first 
presented  the  proposal  for  a  three-fifths 
vote  of  the  Senate  as  an  adequate  num- 
ber to  end  debate,  there  were  those  of  us 
in  those  days  who  felt  that  this  was  not 
enough,  and  that  he  was  not  going  far 
enough. 

Perhaps  it  is  to  be  expected  that  time 
and  experience  would  bring  about  a  re- 
thinking of  earlier  positions.  I  would 
hope  so.  I  believe  it  is  desirable  for  us  to 
move  ahead,  even  if  not  as  far  as  I  would 
like,  but  to  move  in  the  right  direction, 
namely  forward.  Sometimes  we  cannot 
make  a  quantum  jump.  Sometimes  we 
have  to  settle  for  what  may  be  even  bet- 
ter: a  qualitative  improvement.  I  believe 
Senate  Resolution  9  is  a  qualitative  im- 
provement, and  I  am  convinced  that  the 
people  will  feel  so. 

My  plea  is  not  just  to  Senators,  but  to 
the  whole  institution  of  government,  that 
we  show  by  oiu-  actions  here  that  we 
know  we  are  in  the  last  third  of  the  20th 
century,  and  that  we  act  accordingly, 
and  demonstrate  that  there  may  be  need 
for  change.  Everything  else  is  changing 
all  around  us.  It  is  as  inevitable  as  death 
itself.  And  yet,  for  some  reason,  there  are 
those  who  feel  that  there  needs  to  be  no 
change  in  the  procedures — particularly 
the  all  important  procedure  of  debate, 
which  govern  the  Institutions  of  repre- 
sentative government. 

I,  too,  rise  to  call  upon  the  representa- 
tive leaders  of  this  goverrunent,  in  and 
out  of  Congress,  to  speak  up  now,  not 
only  for  reform  where  it  may  be  needed 
in  the  executive  branch,  but  for  reform 
where  it  is  needed  in  the  legislative 
branch. 

Reforms  are  being  made.  They  have 
been  made  in  the  Senate.  There  are  more 
of  them  yet  to  be  made.  Reforms  are  be- 
ing made  in  the  other  body.  But  the 
great  reform  that  Is  needed  is  that  which 
will  permit  this  body  to  work  Its  will 
without  diminishing  the  rights  of  any 


minority,  without  In  any  way  stifiing  ap- 
propriate, proper,  and  extended  debate, 
so  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
can  act. 

It  has  been  said  today  that  the  present 
President  of  the  United  States  once, 
through  an  advisory  opinion  from  the 
presiding  officer  s  chair,  gave  impetus  to 
the  EKJssibility  of  the  change  of  rule 
xxn.  It  was  an  important  advisory 
opinion,  and  I  rose  on  that  occasion,  Mr. 
President,  to  support  the  then  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Nixon.  I  was  one  of  the  Democrats  who 
supported  his  advisory  opinion.  It  is  not 
a  partisan  matter  with  me.  And  now  I 
would  hope  that,  since  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  so  deeply  concerned 
about  cooperation  between  the  legislative 
branch  and  the  executive,  that  once 
again  he  would  at  least  remind  the  coun- 
try and  Congress  that  rules  of  procedure 
sometimes  affect  the  substance  of  legis- 
lation. I  am  sure  that  he  feels  that,  once 
having  made  his  advisory  opinion.  It  is 
a  matter  of  record;  and  it  is.  For  that  I 
commend  him.  The  President  is  a  power- 
ful political  figure.  I  say  to  him,  "You 
have  asked  for  many  changes  in  govern- 
ment, in  direction,  and  in  policy,  and  I 
would  hope  that  one  of  those  changes 
might  be  in  procedures  which  could  ex- 
pedite other  changes." 

I  would  hope  also  that  those  who  op- 
pose us  now  on  this  change  of  niles  would 
have  a  change  of  heart.  Not  a  single 
State  would  be  injured.  Not  a  single  citi- 
zen would  be  denied  his  equal  protection 
of  the  laws.  Not  a  single  region  will  suffer 
if  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  modi- 
fies rule  xxn  within  the  instructions  of 
Senate  Resolution  9.  It  is  not  a  rule 
change  that  would  deny  anyone  his 
rights  or  his  citizenship  privileges  or 
senatorial  prerogatives. 

It  is  not  a  gag  rule,  as  so  often  has 
been  said  in  debates  in  other  years.  We 
do  not  gag  a  Senator  or  the  Senate  by 
changing  rule  XXn  to  the  point  where 
three-fifths  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting  can  terminate  debate  imder  clo- 
ture, with  that  termination  having  an- 
other lifeline  of  100  hours  of  debate 
following  cloture.  That  is  not  gagging. 
Gag  rule,  Mr.  President,  is  when  noth- 
ing can  be  done;  when  the  processes  of 
the  Senate  are  gagged  by  the  filibuster — 
an  ugly  word  at  a  time  when  we  need  to 
be  rid  of  ugliness,  and  a  word.  If  you 
please,  that  defies  every  principle  of 
democratic  government. 

Throughout  the  50  States  of  this  land, 
Mr.  President — and  we  have  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  who  speak  of  the  im- 
portance of  local  government  and  State 
government — there  is  not  a  single  city 
council  nor  a  single  State  legislature 
that  I  know  of  which  permits  the  use  of 
the  filibuster  to  destroy  or  make  inoper- 
ative the  processes  of  majority  rule.  And 
yet  we  say  the  power  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  is  derived  from  the 
people,  and  the  10th  amendment  says 
that  all  powers  not  delegated  to  the  Na- 
tional Government  reside  in  the  States 
or  the  people  thereof.  That  is  called  the 
great  principle  of  federalism.  I  would 
suggest  that  there  is  adequate  precedent 
in  history,  in  donocratic  principle,  and 
In  governmental  practice,  for  the  adop- 
tion of  Senate  Resolution  9,  and  I  would 
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further  suggest  that  when  we  adopt  It, 
we  can  be  on  with  the  important  busi- 
ness of  this  body,  which  will  gather  up 
upon  us  rapidly  as  the  weeks  go  by. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  join  with  other 
Senators  in  supporting  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 9,  and  hope  we  may  act  promptly  on 
it  in  the  coming  weeks. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
able  Senator,  who  comes  to  us  again  In 
the  role  as  a  Senator  from  Minnesota,  is, 
of  course,  welcomed  to  this  Chamber  and 
remembered  for  his  leadership  in  public 
affairs  over  a  long  period  of  time.  This 
is  not  a  cursory  compliment,  because  I 
state  it  in  connection  with  the  continuing 
effort  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  our 
former  Vice  President,  to  secure  revi- 
sion of  Senate  rule  XXII. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  would  tell  us 
why  he  retreats  at  least  in  part  from 
advocating  the  simple  majority  position 
to  the  position  represented  in  the  resolu- 
tion of  three-fifths  of  the  Senate.  I  re- 
call very  well  when  he  led  a  magnificent 
effort,  in  company  with  former  Senator 
Wayne  Morse,  of  Oregon.  In  pressing  for 
a  simple  majority  to  limit  debate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will  be  happy  to 
respond  to  the  Senator. 

The  Senator  may  recall  that  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  whip.  Senator 
Kuchel,  the  former  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, was  also  a  very  active  partici- 
pant in  those  days,  as  was  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia.  I  know  that  when 
he  spoke  to  us  in  the  Democratic  cau- 
cus, he  once  again  reminded  us  of  his 
commitment  to  the  principle  of  major- 
ity as  the  way  of  governing  and  also  of 
stopping  the  so-called  fllibtister. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia that  I  have  not  abandoned  my 
basic  feeling  or  basic  commitment  to 
the  right  of  a  majority  to  govern,  to 
legislate,  to  change  rules,  and  to  cut  off 
debate.  But  I  think  that  I  am  very  real- 
istic. I  do  not  think  that  that  is  possible 
to  achieve  in  this  Senate.  It  was  not  pos- 
sible before,  and  I  have  seen  no  real 
rush  of  converts. 

I  am  anxious  that  we  make  some  prog- 
ress, that  we  at  least  relax  and  make 
more  flexible,  and  I  think  much  more 
effective,  rule  XXII  by  a  modification 
such  as  presented  in  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 9. 

Some  people  would  say,  "Well,  you 
have  abandoned  your  fight.  Mr.  Hum- 
PHR«Y."  My  answer  is,  "No,  I  have  not." 

I  must  say  that  if  my  target  is  to  nin 
a  mile  and  I  feel  that  all  that  is  possible 
within  my  means  is  to  run  a  half  mile, 
it  Is  better  to  go  the  half  mile  than  it  is 
to  stand  still  and  never  start  on  the 
journey. 

I  want  to  support  Senate  Resolution  9 
because  I  want  action,  becaxise  I  want  to 
see  things  done  in  the  Senate  to  restore 
the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  ade- 
quacy, the  efficiency,  the  efficacy,  and 
the  ability  of  this  body  to  govern  and  to 
legislate,  and  I  believe  that  Senate  Res- 
olution 9  will  help.  It  is  not  a  cure,  but 
it  is  more  than  a  palliative.  It  is  a  step, 
an  Important  step,  in  the  right  direction. 

We  have  new  leadership  for  It  here, 
in  the  Senator  from  Idaho  and  the  Sen- 


ator from  Kansas — bipartisan  leswler- 
ship.  As  I  have  said,  we  have  the  majority 
leader,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana,  and  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  support  of  it.  I  think  we  have 
in  this  body  the  votes  overwhelmingly  to 
adopt  Senate  Resolution  9:  and  I  hope 
that  those  who  have  stood  in  opposition 
to  it  now  will  recognize  that  among  the 
supporters  of  Senate  Resolution  9  are 
some  of  their  most  faithful  and  tnistlng 
friends  suid  associates. 

That  is  my  position 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  for  the  forthright  response  of 
my  distinguished  colleague  in  this  mat- 
ter. I  did  not  presume  to  think  that  he 
had  abandoned  his  earlier  crusade.  I.  of 
course,  join  him  wholeheartedly  in  wish- 
ing very  much  for  modification  from  the 
two-thirds  to  the  three-fifths. 

But  I  want  to  vote  in  this  body  upon 
the  simple  majority,  just  as  there  imve 
been  earlier  votes  on  the  issue  of  a  sim- 
ple majority.  I  beUeve  that  it  was  right 
when  it  was  offered  in  the  past,  and  an 
amendment  to  require  only  a  simple  ma- 
jority to  limit  debate  is  pending  at  the 
desk. 

It  shall  be  my  purpose  to  support  the 
three-fifths.  But  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
can  vote  on  the  other  proposal.  I  do  not 
want  to  move  ahead  of  anyone  in  this 
matter,  but  if  there  is  not  an  attempt  to 
vote  upon  the  simple  majority.  I  will  en- 
deavor to  have  that  done.  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  Members  of  the  Senate  should 
be  given  this  further  opportunity. 

I  remind  Senators — and  I  emphasize 
this — that  limiting  debate  by  a  simple 
majority  will  not  preclude  adequate  and 
sufficient  debate  on  any  important  meas- 
ure. We  know  that  a  cloture  petition 
certainly  would  not  be  offered  in  the 
first  2  or  3  days  of  discussion  and  de- 
bate. It  would  be  filed  10  days  or  2  weeks 
or  even  longer  after  a  matter  comes  be- 
fore us  for  determination.  After  those 
several  days — possibly  weeks — of  debate. 
if  cloture  were  Imposed  by  a  simple  ma- 
jority. 100  hours  of  debate  would  remain, 
if  it  were  to  be  used  by  the  100  Senators 
in  this  body.  It  is  imderstood  that  the 
1  hour  allotted  to  each  Senator  could  not 
be  allotted  to  another  Senator.  Thus 
there  would  be  a  substantial  time  for 
Senators  who  might  want  to  speak  be- 
yond the  date  when  cloture  had  been  in- 
voked. This  could  add  many  days  of  de- 
bate on  the  subject  matter  imder  con- 
sideration. 

So  I  trust  that  my  colleague  will  not 
lessen  his  Interest  in  the  simple  msyor- 
ity.  He  is  a  realist,  as  he  has  said.  I  am 
a  realist,  too.  I  know  we  are  ncaring  the 
time  when  we  can  possibly  modify  rule 
XXn  to  require  only  three-fifths.  I  have 
read  news  stories,  however,  that  we  are 
five,  six,  or  seven  votes  short  even  of 
that  departure  from  the  present  rule.  I 
reiterate  my  belief  that  we  should  have 
a  testing  aigain  of  the  proposal  to  limit 
debate  by  a  simple  majority. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  Just 
returned  to  this  body,  through  the  ac- 
tion of  the  electorate  of  Minnesota  last 
November.  I  do  not  know  what  his  exact 
majority  was.  It  was  a  very  substantial, 
splendid,  and  deserved  majority.  How 
ever,  had  he  won  by  one  vote,  he  would 


be  in  the  Senate  and  he  would  be  speak- 
ing at  this  time.  That  is  the  basic  way 
we  should  govern  and  exercise  control 
over  the  debate  in  this  Chamber.  We  pass 
upon  an  important  appropriation  bill  in- 
volving billions  of  dollars,  and  it  can  be 
approved  if  there  Is  a  majority  in  favor 
of  that  measure.  That  is  our  procedure 
here  except  in  the  case  of  a  constitutional 
amendment. 

In  this  time  of  so  many  critical  and 
complex  Issues,  we  can  no  longer  afford 
the  luxury  of  unlimited  debate.  I  have 
said  many  times  that  I  felt  there  Is  a 
deterioration  in  the  consideration  of  the 
pubhc  business  when  a  filibuster  is  re- 
sorted to  in  the  United  States.  It  is  my 
belief  that  the  citizens  of  our  Nation 
sense  and  feel  this.  They  know  well  of 
the  failure  of  the  Senate  to  conduct  cru- 
cial business  in  an  orderly  manner  when 
the  membership  becomes  engaged  in  a 
fllibiister.  A  most  recent  and  glaring  ex- 
ample of  our  inability  to  proceed  with 
consideration  and  action  on  legislative 
proposals  was  witnessed  during  the  clos- 
ing days  of  the  91st  Congress  At  that 
time,  I  stated  that  the  filibuster  in  the 
Senate  has  created  a  legislative  shambles. 
And  I  do  not  feel  that  my  comment  was 
an  overstatement  of  the  case.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  we  will  find  our- 
selves in  that  situation  more  and  more. 
The  very  nature  of  our  increasing  respon- 
sibilities and  issues  which  we  must  re- 
solve demand  that  the  Senate  develop 
more  orderly  suid  reasonable  procedures. 
Modification  of  rule  XXII  is  long  over- 
due The  Senate  must  make  a  change 
now — and  that  change  should  be  ap- 
proval of  the  proposal  requiring  only  a 
simple  majority  to  limit  debate  on  an 
issue.  Thomas  Jefferson  said: 

I  Icnow  that  laws  and  institutions  must  go 
hand  In  hand  with  the  progress  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  As  that  becomes  more  developed, 
more  enlightened,  as  new  discoveries  are 
made,  new  truths  discovered,  and  manners 
and  opinions  change  with  the  change  of 
circumstances.  Institutions  must  advance 
also,  and  keep  pace  with  the  times. 

The  Senate  is  an  institution  and  It 
must  advance  also  to  keep  pace  with  the 
times. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  grateful  for  the 
courtesy  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
in  yielding  to  me. 

I  hope  I  may  have  his  further  expres- 
sion— if  he  desires  to  make  It — of  an  en- 
dorsement of  this  proposal  that  may  be 
long  in  coming  into  being.  When  it  does, 
it  will  be  through  the  aid  and  the  leader- 
ship of  men  like  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  respond  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  by  saying 
that  when  the  amendment  providing  for 
a  simple  majority  is  called  up,  it  shall 
again  have  my  vote.  But  I  want  to  say 
to  the  Senator  that  I  am  most  anxious 
that  we  make  the  progress  that  I  believe 
this  body  must  have,  particularly  at  this 
very  critical  time,  when  there  is  great 
disenchantment  with  Government— 
really,  a  lack  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  a  lack  of  confidence  in  Gtovem- 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  people  and  in 
what  we  call  parliamentary  processes. 

Therefore,  we  shall  continue  our 
struggle  to  improve  these  rviles.  I  con- 
sider the  three-fifths  a  decided  improve- 
ment. I  do  not  consider  it  to  be  all  that 
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I  want.  The  Senator  may  recall  that  I 
felt  in  my  role  as  Presiding  Officer  of  this 
body  at  one  time  that  a  majority,  in  the 
opening  of  a  new  Congress,  had  the  right 
to  establish  its  own  rules.  That  was  over- 
ruled by  a  vote  of  the  Senate,  but  not 
overwhelmingly.  It  was  a  rather  close 
vote.  One  learns  in  Government,  par- 
ticularly in  our  system  of  government, 
that  we  make  our  fight,  we  take  our 
stand,  we  hopefully  get  a  vote,  and.  if  we 
lose,  we  accept  that  decision  and  come 
back  to  fight  again  another  day. 

What  I  am  asking  for  and  what  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  asking  for 
is  that  we  have  the  right  to  do  that  im- 
der rule  XXII;  namely,  that  we  have  the 
right  to  debate  and  come  to  a  decision 
on  the  substance  of  legislation.  But  what 
rule  XXII  presently  does  is  to  deny  this 
body  in  all  too  many  instances — not  all, 
but  in  too  many  instances — as  has  been 
described  so  fully  by  other  Senators,  the 
opportunity  for  the  Senate  and  Senators 
to  make  an  ultimate  decision  or  a  defini- 
tive decision  on  substance  or  substantive 
legislation. 

What  the  Senator  said  a  moment  ago 
about  the  majority,  for  example,  on  ap- 
propriations, that  the  majority  can  make 
a  declaration  of  war,  and  a  majority 
can  hold  a  fellow  citizen  in  contempt  of 
Congress — all  kinds  of  things — practi- 
cally everything  we  do  here  is  by  majority 
rule,  with  the  exception  of  those  few 
instances  where  it  is  specifically  detailed 
by  the  Constitution  that  it  will  require 
other  than  a  majority.  For  instance,  that 
a  quorum  shall  be  sufficient  to  do  busi- 
ness. When  a  majority  of  a  quorum  is 
had,  we  can  do  anything,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  limitations  imposed  in  the 
Constitution. 

But,  again  I  say,  I  want  our  colleagues 
to  know  that  we  are  not  obstructionists, 
that  those  of  us  for  favor  and  continue 
to  favor  what  we  call  majority  rule  or 
constitutional  majority  in  rule  XXII 
shall  not  take  the  time  to  argue  ad  in- 
finitum about  that. 

I  would  like  the  chance,  once  again,  to 
reaffirm  my  position,  but  I  would  also 
like  the  opportunity  to  see  the  Senate 
get  down  to  business  on  substance.  I  am 
going  to  help  in  every  way  that  I  can 
to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  of  views 
here.  One  thing  the  country  needs  today 
is  reconciliation.  It  needs  that  more  than 
anything  else.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
spfnd,  I  believe,  some  time  with  each 
other,  not  to  compromise  away  our 
principles,  but  I  think,  in  a  sense,  to 
reconcile  some  of  the  minutia  from  the 
important  things  so  that  we  make  steady 
progress. 

What  this  Nation  needs  is  a  cruising 
speed  toward  its  objectives,  not  what  we 
might  call  a  hazardous  takeoff  or  a  crash 
landing.  We  do  not  need  spurts.  We  need 
a  steady  forward  movement. 

I  consider  the  modifications  which  are 
being  suggested  here  in  the  rules  a 
steady,  forward,  constructive  movement. 
I  want  to  do  what  I  can  in  any  way  to 
help.  In  fact,  may  I  say  to  the  Senator, 
if  I  thought  it  would  help  to  get  one 
extra  vote  for  the  three-fifths,  I  would 
stand  aside  on  any  other  proposal.  I 
must  say  that  to  the  Senator  in  all 
honor,  even  though  this  would  be  an  ab- 


dication of  what  I  have  stood  for  for  a 
long  time,  simply  because  I  vrant  to  see 
action. 

We  have  the  right  to  call  up  the  ma- 
jority rule  amendment,  and  if  the  Sena- 
tor sees  to  that,  as  he  has  in  the  past,  he 
will  have  my  support.  I  will  be,  let  me 
say,  most  pleased  to  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  him. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
appreciative  of  the  response  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota.  As  always,  he 
speaks  eloquently  and  effectively.  I  just 
want  him  to  continue  to  climb  the  hill.  I 
do  not  want  him  to  feel  that  he  has  to 
stop  at  any  point  until  he  meets  that 
summit  toward  which  he  looks. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  retain 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
tor  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  period  for  germaneness  passed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Beall)  .  It  has. 


S.  750— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL  TO 
PROVIDE  COMPENSATION  FOR 
PERSONS  INJURED  BY  CERTAIN 
CRIMINAL  ACTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  Senate  in  the  past  Congress,  in  my 
estimation,  achieved  an  outstanding  rec- 
ord in  the  area  of  crime  control.  It  fo- 
cused its  attention  squarely  on  every 
proposal  submitted  as  a  crime-fighting 
tool.  It  considered  fully  every  recom- 
mendation offered  against  the  criminal. 
And  it  passed  an  abundance  of  legis- 
lation. Hopefully,  its  efforts  in  the  fight 
against  crime  will  be  effective. 

For  my  own  part  in  the  fight,  I  intro- 
duced legislation  which  would  increase 
penalties  and  make  them  mandatory  for 
all  persons  convicted  of  crimes  involv- 
ing the  use  of  guns.  That  measure  was 
enacted  into  law.  With  it,  the  criminal 
gun  user  is  on  notice  that  his  act  of  vio- 
lence will  be  met  squarely  with  a  separate 
and  certain  penalty. 

But  in  directing  our  full  attention  to 
how  we  can  best  combat  the  alarming 
crime  rise  we  have  ignored,  unfortu- 
nately, certain  aspects  of  the  problem. 
The  point  has  been  reached,  for  example, 
where  we  must  give  consideration  to  the 
victim  of  crime — to  the  one  who  suffers 
because  of  crime.  For  him,  society  has 
failed  miserably.  Society  has  failed  to 
protect  Its  members  adequately.  To  those 
who  suffer,  society  has  an  obligation. 

At  the  very  least,  the  victim  of  crime 
should  be  made  whole  for  suffering  per- 
sonal injury.  To  that  end.  at  the  close  of 
the  last  Congress.  I  submitted  a  proposal 
to  compensate   those   who  suffer  from 


criminal  violence.  Under  it.  any  person 
who  is  personally  injured  in  the  perpetra- 
tion of  any  crime  would  receive  pecuniary 
compensation.  There  would  be  estab- 
lished a  Federal  Violent  Crimes  Compen- 
sation Commission  which  would  make 
direct  awards  to  the  victim  for  injuries 
suffered  in  the  course  of  the  crime  com- 
mitted within  the  Federal  criminal  Juris- 
diction. In  addition,  a  system  of  revenue 
sharing  in  the  form  of  grants  would  un- 
derwrite similar  State  compensation 
commissions  for  the  victims  who  suffer 
from  crimes  within  State  and  local  crim- 
inal jurisdictions. 

I  would  only  reiterate  that,  when  the 
protection  of  society  is  not  sufficient  to 
prevent  a  person  from  being  victimized, 
society  then  has  the  obligation  to  com- 
pensate the  victim  for  that  failure  of 
protection.  The  measure  I  suggest  covers 
everyone.  The  unsuspecting  victim  of 
rape.  The  policeman  ambushed  answer- 
ing a  routine  call.  The  fireman  shot  by  a 
sniper  when  responding  to  an  alarm.  The 
ghetto  dweller.  The  suburbanite.  In 
short,  this  proposal  provides  for  all  who 
suffer  personal  injury  from  criminal  vio- 
lence. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  time  for  bold 
action.  This  is  a  time  for  Congress  to 
demonstrate  to  the  people  of  America 
that  it  is  as  interested  in  the  problems 
and  suffering  of  victims  of  criminal  acts 
as  it  is  in  protecting  rights  of  accused 
criminals. 

The  time  has  come  to  give  these  mat- 
ters esTly  attention,  and  I  hope  that  the 
Judiciary  Committee  can  schedule  early 
consideration  of  this  and  other  measures 
which  are  designed  to  give  long  overdue 
consideration  to  the  victim. 

I  submit  my  bill  and  ask  unanimous 
consent,  as  it  concerns  the  general  crim- 
inal laws,  that  It  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred and  that  its  text  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Beall).  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred ;  and,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Montana,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  750)  to  provide  for  the 
compensation  of  persons  injured  by  cer- 
tain criminal  acts,  to  make  grants  to 
States  for  the  payment  of  such  com- 
pensation, and  for  other  purposes;  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  Mansfield,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  750 
Be  it  enacted   by   the  Senate  and  Hcmse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE   I— SHORT   TITLE   AND 
DEFINITIONS 
Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Criminal    Injuries    Compensation    Act    of 
1971". 

DEriNmONS 

Sec.  102.  As  used  In  this  Act  the  term — 

(1)  "child"  means  an  unmarried  person 
who  is  under  eighteen  years  of  age  and  In- 
cludes a  stepchild  or  an  adopted  child,  and 
a  cbild  conceived  prior  to  but  bom  after 
the  death  of  the  victim; 

(2)  "Commission"  means  the  Violent 
Crimes  Compensation  Commission  estab- 
lished by  this  Act; 
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(3)  "dependent"  meanj  thoee  who  were 
wholly  or  partially  dependent  upon  the  in- 
come 3f  the  victim  at  the  time  of  the  death 
of  the  victim  or  those  for  whom  the  victim 
was  legally  responsible; 

(4)  'personal  Injury"  means  actual  bodily 
harm  and  Includes  pregnancy,  mental  dis- 
tress, nervous  shock,  and  lose  of  reputation: 

(5)  "relative"  means  the  spouse,  parent, 
grandparent,  stepfather,  stepmother,  child, 
grandchild,  siblings  of  the  whole  or  hall 
blood,  spouse's  parents; 

(6)  "victim"  means  a  person  who  Is  in- 
jured, killed,  or  dies  as  the  result  of  in- 
juries caused  by  any  act  or  omission  of  any 
other  person  which  Is  within  the  description 
of  any  of  the  offenses  specified  in  section 
302  of  this  Act; 

(7)  "guardian"  means  one  who  is  en- 
titled by  common  law  or  legal  appointment 
to  care  for  and  manage  the  person  or  prop- 
erty or  both  of  a  child  or  incompetent:  and 

(8)  "incompetent"  means  a  person  who  Is 
incapable  of  managing  his  own  affairs, 
whether  adjudicated  or  not. 

TITLE  II— EST.^BLISHMENT  OP  VIOLENT 
CRIMES  COMPENSATION  COMMISSION 
Sbc.  201.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
an  Independent  agency  within  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  to  be 
known  as  the  Violent  Crimes  Compensation 
Commission.  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  three  members  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  President  shall 
designate  jne  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission as  Chairman,  who  shall  have  been  a 
member  of  the  bar  of  a  Federal  court  or  of 
the  highest  court  of  a  State  for  at  least 
eight  years. 

(b)  There  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  an  Executive  Secretary  and  a 
General  Courwel  to  perform  such  duties  as 
the  Commission  shall  prescribe  In  accordance 
with  the  objectives  of  this  Act. 

(c)  No  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
engage  In  any  other  business,  vocation,  or 
employment. 

(d)  Except  as  provided  In  section  206(1)  of 
this  Act.  the  Chairman  and  one  other  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  shall  constitute  a 
quorum.  Where  opinion  Is  divided  and  only 
one  other  member  Is  present,  the  opinion  of 
the  Chairman  shall  prevail. 

(e)  The  Commission  shall  have  an  offlclal 
seal. 

rtrNcnoNS  or   -na   comjcmsion 
8«c.  202.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poaes  of  this  Act,  the  Commission  shall — 

(1)  receive  and  process  applications  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  for  comjiensatlon 
for  personal  Injury  resulting  from  violent 
acts  In  accordance  with  title  HI  of  this  Act; 

(2)  pay  compensation  to  victims  and  other 
beneficiaries  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act; 

(3)  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  and  take  such  testi- 
mony as  the  Commission  or  ^y  member 
thereof  may  deem  advisable; 

(4)  promulgate  standards  and  such  other 
criteria  as  required  by  section  604  of  this 
Act;  and 

(5)  make  grants  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  title  V  of  this  Act. 

ADifimaraATiva    paovuiONs 
Szc.  303.  (a)  The  Commission  Is  authorized 
In  carrying  out  Its  functions  under  this  Act 


(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  the  Commission  deems 
necessary  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  Utle  S.  United  States  Code: 

(3)  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  authorised 
by  section  3100  of  Utle  5.  United  States 
Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  a  day 
for  Individuals; 

(3)  promiilgate  such  rules  and  regulations 


as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act; 

(4)  appoint  such  advisory  committees  as 
ttie  Director  may  determine  to  be  desirable 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act: 

(5)  designate  representatives  to  serve  or 
assist  on  such  advisory  committees  as  the 
Director  may  determine  to  be  necessary  to 
maintain  effective  liaison  with  Federal  agen- 
cies and  with  State  and  local  agencies  de- 
veloping or  carrying  out  policies  or  programs 
related  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(6)  use  the  services,  personnel,  facilities, 
and  information  (including  suggestions,  es- 
timates, and  statistics)  of  Federal  agencies 
and  those  of  State  and  local  public  agencies 
and  private  institutions,  with  or  without  re- 
imbursement therefor: 

(7)  without  regard  to  section  529  of  title 
31.  United  States  Code,  to  enter  Into  and  per- 
form such  contracts,  leases,  cooperative 
agreements,  or  other  transactions  as  may  be 
necessary  In  the  conduct  of  his  functions, 
with  any  public  agency,  or  with  any  person, 
Arm.  association,  corporation,  or  educational 
institution,  and  make  grants  to  any  public 
agency  or  private  nonprofit  organization: 

(8)  request  such  Information,  data,  and 
reports  from  any  Federal  agency  as  the  Di- 
rector may  from  time  to  time  require  and 
as  may  be  produced  consistent  with  other 
law:  and 

(9)  arrange  with  the  heads  of  other  Fed- 
era!  agencies  for  the  performance  of  any  of 
his  functions  under  this  title  with  or  without 
reimbursement  and,  with  the  approval  of  the 
President  delegate  and  authorize  the  redele- 
gatlon  of  any  of  his  powers  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Upon  request  made  by  the  Adminis- 
trator each  Federal  agency  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  its  services,  equipment, 
personnel,  facilities,  and  Information  (in- 
cluding suggestions,  estimates  and  statls- 
Ucs)  available  to  the  greatest  practicable  ex- 
tent to  the  Administration  In  the  perform- 
ance of  its  functions. 

(c)  Each  member  of  a  committee  appoint- 
ed pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection 

(a)    of  this  section  shall  receive  t a 

day.  Including  traveltime.  for  each  day  he 
Is  engaged  In  the  actual  performance  of  his 
duties  as  a  member  of  a  committee.  Each 
such  member  shall  tdso  be  reimbursed  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  the  performance  of  his 
duties. 

TOtMS    AND    COMPXNSATION    OF    COMMISSION 
ICXMBEBS 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Section  5314,  title  5.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(55t  Chairman,  Violent  Crime's  Commis- 
sion". 

(b)  Section  6315,  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(95)  Members,  Violent  Crime's  Commis- 
sion". 

(c)  Section  5316.  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"  ( 130)  Executive  Secretary.  Violent  Crimes 
Commission 

"(131)  General  Cotinsel,  Violent  Crimes 
Cknnmlsslon". 

(d)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  Commission  taking  oflBce  after  December 
31,  1971.  shall  be  eight  years,  except  that  (1) 
the  terms  of  office  of  the  members  first  tak- 
ing office  after  December  31,  1971.  shall  ex- 
pire as  designated  by  the  President  at  the 
time  of  the  appointment,  one  at  the  end  of 
four  years,  one  at  the  end  of  six  years,  and 
one  at  the  end  of  eight  years,  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1971:  and  (2)  any  member  appointed 
to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  for  which  his  predeces- 
sor was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  for  the 
remainder  of  such  term. 

(e)  Bach  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  eligible  for  reappointment. 


(f)  A  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers. 

(g)  Any  member  of  the  Commission  may 
be  removed  by  the  President  for  Inefficiency, 
neglect  of  duty,  or  malfeasance  In  office. 

(h)  All  expenses  of  the  Commission,  in- 
Including  all  necessary  traveling  &nd  sub- 
sistence expentes  of  the  Commission  out- 
side the  District  of  CoUimbla  incurred  by 
the  members  or  employees  of  the  Commission 
under  Its  orders,  shall  be  allowed  and  paid 
on  the  presentation  of  itemized  vouchers 
therefor  approved  by  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary, or  his  designee. 

paiNCiPAL  omcc 

Sec.  205.  (a)  The  principal  office  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  In  or  near  the  District 
of  Columbia,  but  the  Commission  or  any  duly 
authorized  repre-entatlve  may  exercUe  any 
cr  all  of  its  powers  In  any  place. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  maintain  an 
office  for  the  service  of  process  and  papers 
within  the  District  of  Columbia. 

pftocxoxmrs  or  tus  commission 

See.  206.  The  Commission  may — 

(1)  subpena  and  require  production  of 
documents  in  the  manner  of  the  Securities 
and  Elxchange  Commission  as  required  by 
subsection  (c)  of  section  18  of  the  Act  of 
August  26,  1935.  and  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (d)  of  such  section  shall  be  appli- 
cable to  all  persons  summoned  by  subpena 
or  otherwise  to  attend  or  testify  or  produce 
such  documents  as  are  described  therein 
before  the  Commission,  except  that  no  sub- 
pena shall  be  lasued  except  under  the  signa- 
ture of  the  Chairman  and  application  to  any 
court  for  aid  in  enforcing  such  subpena  may 
be  made  only  by  the  Chairman.  Subpenas 
shall  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
the  Chairman. 

(2)  administer  oaths,  or  affirmations  to 
witnesses  appearing  before  the  Commission, 
receive  In  evidence  any  statement,  document. 
Information,  or  matter  that  may  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Commission  contribute  to  Its 
functions  under  this  Act,  whether  or  not 
such  statement,  document.  Information,  or 
matter  would  be  admissible  In  a  court  of  law, 
except  that  any  evidence  Introduced  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  person  or  persons  charged  with 
causing  the  Injury  or  death  of  the  victim,  any 
request  for  a  stay  of  the  Commission's  ac- 
tion, and  the  fact  of  any  award  granted  by 
the  Commission  shall  not  be  admissible 
against  such  person  or  persons  In  any  prose- 
cution for  such  Injury  or  death. 

TITLE   m— AWARD    AND   PAYMENT  OF 
COMPENSATION 

AWASDINO    COMPKNOATION 

Sec.  301.  (a)  In  any  case  In  which  a  per- 
son Is  Injured  or  killed  by  any  act  or  omis- 
sion of  any  other  person  which  Is  within  the 
description  of  the  offenses  listed  In  section 
302  of  this  Act.  the  Commission  may.  in  its 
discretion,  upon  an  application,  order  the 
payment  of,  and  pay,  compensation  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  if 
such  act  or  omission  occurs — 

(1)  within  the  "special  maritime  and  ter- 
ritorial Jurisdiction  of  the  United  SUtes"  as 
defined  In  section  7  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code;  or 

(2)  within  the  District  of  Columbia 

(b)  The  Commission  may  order  the  pay- 
ment of  compensation — 

(1)  to  or  on  behalf  of  the  Injured  person; 
or 

(2)  In  the  case  of  the  personal  injury  of 
the  victim,  where  the  compensation  Is  for 
pecuniary  loas  suffered  or  expenses  Incurred 
by  any  person  responsible  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  victim,  to  that  person; 

(3)  In  the  case  of  the  death  of  the  victim, 
to  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  dependents  or 
closest  relative  of  the  deceased  victim,  or 
any  one  or  more  of  such  dependents; 

(4)  In  the  case  of  a  payment  for  the  bene- 
fit of  a  child  or  Incompetent  the  payee  shall 
file  an  accounting  with  the  Commission  no 
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later  than  January  31  of  each  year  for  the 
previous  calendar  year; 

(5)  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  the  victim, 
to  any  one  or  more  persons  who  suffered 
pecuniary  loss  with  relation  to  funeral  ex- 
penses. 

(c)  I^)r  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  a  person 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  intended  an  act  or 
omission  notwithstanding  that  by  reason  of 
age,  insanity,  drunkenness,  or  otherwise  he 
was  legally  incapable  of  forming  a  criminal 
Intent. 

(d)  In  determining  whether  to  make  an 
order  under  this  section,  or  the  amount  of 
any  award,  the  Commission  may  consider  any 
circumstances  It  determines  to  be  relevant, 
including  the  behavior  of  the  victim  which 
directly  or  Indirectly  contributed  to  his  In- 
jury or  death,  unless  such  injury  or  death 
resulted  from  the  victim's  lawful  attempt  to 
prevent  the  commission  of  a  crime  or  to  ap- 
prehend an  offender. 

(e)  No  order  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion unless  the  Commission,  supported  by 
substantial  evidence,  finds  that — 

(1)  such  an  act  or  omission  did  occur;  and 

(2)  the  Injury  or  death  resulted  from  such 
act  or  omission. 

(f)  An  order  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion whether  or  not  any  person  is  prosecuted 
or  convicted  of  any  offense  arising  out  of 
such  act  or  omission,  or  If  such  act  or  omis- 
sion is  the  subject  of  any  other  legal  action. 
Upon  application  from  the  Attorney  General 
or  the  person  or  persons  alleged  to  have 
caused  the  injury  or  death,  the  Commission 
shall  suspend  proceedings  under  this  Act 
until  such  application  is  withdrawn  or  until 
a  prosecution  for  an  offense  EU'lslng  out  of 
such  act  or  omission  Is  no  longer  pending  or 
Imminent.  The  Commission  may  suspend 
proceedings  In  the  Interest  of  justice  If  a 
civil  action  arising  from  such  act  or  omis- 
sion is  pending  or  imminent. 

OrrENSES  TO  WHICH  THIS  ACT  APPLIXS 

Sec.  302.  The  Commission  may  order  the 
payment  of.  and  pay,  compensation  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  for 
personal  injury  or  death  which  resulted  from 
offenses  In  the  following  categories: 

(I)  assault  with  intent  to  kill,  rob,  rape; 

(3)  assault  with  Intent  to  commit  may- 
hem; 

(3)  assault  with  a  dangerous  weapon; 

(4)  assault; 

(5)  mayhem; 

(6)  malicious  disfiguring; 

(7)  threats  to  do  bodily  harm; 

(8)  lewd.  Indecent,  or  obscene  acts; 
(S)  Indecent  act  with  children; 
(10)  arson; 

(II)  kidnaping; 

(12)  robbery; 

(13)  murder; 

(14)  manslaughter,  voluntary; 

(15)  attempted  murder; 

(16)  rape; 

(17)  attempted  rape; 

(18)  or  other  crimes  involving  force  to  the 
person. 

AFPLICATION    rO«   COMPENSATION 

See.  303.  (a)  In  any  case  In  which  the  per- 
son entitled  to  make  an  application  Is  a  child, 
or  incompetent,  the  application  may  be  made 
on  his  behalf  by  any  person  acting  his  parent 
or  attorney. 

(b)  Where  any  application  Is  made  to  the 
Commission  under  this  Act,  the  applicant,  or 
his  attorney,  and  any  attorney  of  the  Com- 
mission, shall  be  entitled  to  appear  and  be 
heard. 

(c)  Any  other  person  may  appear  and  be 
heard  who  satisfies  the  Commission  that  he 
has  a  substantial  Interest  in  the  proceedings. 

(d)  Every  person  appearing  under  the 
preceding  subsections  of  this  section  shall 
have  the  right  to  produce  evidence  and  to 
cross-examine  witnesses 

(e)  If  any  person  has  been  convicted  of 
*ny  offense  with  respect  to  an  act  or  omis- 


sion on  which  a  claim  under  this  Act  is  based, 
proof  of  that  conviction  shall,  unless  an  ap- 
peal against  the  conviction  or  a  petition  for 
a  rehearing  or  certiorari  In  respect  of  the 
charge  is  pending  or  a  new  trial  or  rehearing 
has  been  ordered,  be  taken  as  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  offense  has  been  com- 
mitted. 

ATTOENEYS'    FEES 

Sec.  304.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  pub- 
lish regulations  providing  that  an  attorney 
shall,  at  the  conclusion  of  proceedings  under 
this  Ac'i.,  91e  with  the  agency  a  statement  of 
the  amount  of  fee  charged  in  connection 
with  his  services  rendered  in  such  proceed- 
ings. 

(b)  After  the  fee  Information  Is  filed  by  an 
attorney  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Commission  may  determine,  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  published  rules  or  regu- 
lations as  It  may  provide,  that  such  fee 
charged  is  excessive.  If,  after  notice  to  the 
attorney  of  this  determination,  the  Com- 
mission and  the  attorney  fall  to  agree  upon 
a  fee,  the  Commission  may,  within  ninety 
days  after  lie  receipt  of  the  information  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  peti- 
tion the  United  States  district  court  in  the 
district  in  which  the  attorney  maintains  an 
office,  and  the  court  shall  determine  a  rea- 
sonable fee  for  the  services  rendered  by  the 
attorney. 

(c)  Any  attorney  who  willfully  charges, 
demands,  receives,  or  collects  for  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  any  proceedings 
under  this  Act  any  amount  in  excess  of  that 
allowed  under  this  section,  if  any  compen- 
saiion  is  paid,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
S2,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both. 

NATtJRZ  OF  THE  COMPENSATION 

Sec.  305.  The  Commission  may  order  the 
payment  of  compensation  under  this  Act 
for— 

(1)  expenses  actually  and  reasonably  In- 
curred as  a  result  of  the  personal  Injury  or 
death  of  the  victim; 

(2)  loss  of  earning  power  as  a  result  of 
total  or  partial  Incapacity  of  such  victim; 

(3)  pecuniary  loss  to  the  dependents  of 
the  deceased  victim; 

(4)  pain  and  suffering  of  the  victim;  and 

(5)  any  other  pecuniary  loss  resulting 
from  the  personal  Injury  or  death  of  the 
victim  which  the  Commission  determines  to 
be  reasonable. 

FINALITY  OF  DECISION 

Sec  306.  The  orders  and  decisions  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  reviewable  in  the  ap- 
propriate court  of  appeals,  except  that  no 
trial  de  novo  of  the  facts  determined  by  the 
Commission  shall  be  allowed. 

LIMITATIONS  TTPON  AWARDING  COMPENSATION 

Sec.  307.  (a)  No  order  for  the  payment  of 
compensation  shall  be  made  under  section 
601  of  this  Act  tmless  the  application  has 
been  made  within  two  years  after  the  date 
of  the  personal  injury  or  death. 

(b)  No  compensation  shall  be  awarded  un- 
der this  Act  to  or  on  behalf  of  any  victim  In 
an  amount  in  excess  of  (25,000. 

(c)  No  compensation  shall  be  awarded  If 
the  victim  was  at  the  time  of  the  personal 
Injury  or  death  living  with  the  offender  as 
his  spouse  or  In  situations  when  the  Com- 
mission at  Its  discretion  feels  unjust  enrich- 
ment to  or  on  behalf  of  the  offender  would 
result. 

TERMS  AND  PAYMENT  OF  THE  ORDER 

Sec.  308.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  this  section  any  order  for  the  payment 
of  oompensatlon  under  this  Act  may  be  made 
on  such  terms  as  the  Commission  deems  ap- 
propriate. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  deduct  from  any 
payments  awarded  under  section  301  of  this 
Act  any  payments  received  by  the  victim  or 
by  any  of  his  dependents  from  the  offender 
or  from  any  person  on  behalf  of  the  offender, 


or  from  the  United  States  (except  those  re- 
ceived under  this  Act),  a  State  or  any  of  Its 
subdivisions,  for  personal  Injury  or  death 
compensable  under  this  Act,  but  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  sum  of  such  payments  and 
any  award  under  this  Act  are  in  excess  of  the 
total  compensable  injuries  suffered  by  the 
victim  as  determined  by  the  Commission. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  pay  to  the  per- 
son named  in  the  order  the  amount  named 
therein  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
such  order. 
TITLE  rV— RECOVERT  OP  COMPENSATION 

RECOVERY  FROM  OFFENDER 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Whenever  any  person  Is  con- 
victed of  an  offense  and  an  order  for  the  pay- 
ment of  compensation  is  or  has  been  made 
under  this  Act  for  a  personal  Injury  or  death 
resulting  from  the  act  or  omission  constitut- 
ing such  offense,  the  Attorney  General  may 
within  —  years  Institute  an  action  against 
such  person  for  the  recovery  of  the  whole  or 
any  specified  part  of  such  compensation  in 
the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
any  judicial  district  in  which  such  person 
resides  or  Is  found.  Such  court  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  hear,  determine,  and  render 
judgment  In  any  such  action. 

(b)  Process  of  the  district  court  for  any 
judicial  district  in  any  action  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  served  in  any  Judicial  district 
of  the  United  States  by  the  United  States 
marshal  thereof.  Whenever  it  appears  to  the 
court  in  which  any  action  under  this  section 
is  pending  that  other  parties  should  be 
brought  before  the  court  in  such  action,  the 
court  may  cause  such  other  parties  to  be 
summoned  from  any  Judicial  district  of  the 
United  States. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  provide  to  the 
Attorney  General  such  Information,  data, 
and  reports  as  the  Attorney  General  may 
require  to  institute  actions  in  accordance 
with  this  section. 

EFFECT   ON   CIVIL  ACTIONS 

Sec.  402.  An  order  for  the  payment  of  com- 
pensation under  this  Act  shall  not  affect  the 
right  of  any  person  to  recover  damages  from 
any  other  person  by  a  civil  action  for  the 
Injury  or  death. 

TITLE   V— VIOLENT   CRIMES    COMPENSA- 
■nON  GRANTS 

GRANTS    AtTTHORIZED 

Sec.  601.  Under  the  supervision  and  direc- 
tion of  the  Commission  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  States 
to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  State 
programs  to  compensate  victims  of  violent 
crimes. 

ELICEBILITT    FOR    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  502.  (a)  A  State  U  eligible  for  as- 
sistance under  this  title  only  if  the  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the 
Attorney  General,  determines,  pursuant  to 
objective  criteria  established  by  the  Com- 
mission under  section  504.  that  such  State 
has  enacted  legislation  of  general  applica- 
bility within  such  State — 

( 1 )  establishing  a  State  agency  having  the 
capacity  to  hear  and  determine  claims 
brought  by  or  on  behalf  of  victims  of 
violent  crimes  and  order  the  payment  of 
such  claims: 

(2)  providing  for  the  payment  of  compen- 
sation for  personal  Injuries  or  death  result- 
ing from  offenses  in  categories  established 
pursuant  to  section  604; 

(3)  providing  for  the  payment  of  com- 
pensation for — 

(A)  expenses  actually  and  reasonably  In- 
curred as  a  result  of  the  personal  Injury  or 
death  of  the  victim; 

(B)  loss  of  earning  power  as  a  result  of 
total  or  partial  incapacity  of  such  victim; 

(C)  pecuniary  loss  to  the  dependents  of 
the  deceased  victim; 

(D)  pailn  and  suffering  of  the  victim;  and 

(E)  any  other  pecuniary  loss  resulting 
from  the  personal  Injury  or  death  of  the  vie- 
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tlm  which  the  Commission  d«t«nnlnea  to 
be  reasonable,  and  which  la  baaed  on  a 
schedule  subetantlally  similar  to  that  pro- 
vided In  title  III  of  thU  Act. 

(4)  containing  adequate  provisions  for  the 
recovery  of  compensation  subatantlAlly  simi- 
lar to  thoae  contained  In  title  IV  of  this  Act. 

STATT    PLANS 

S«c.  503.  (a)  Any  State  deelrlng  to  receive 
a  grant  under  this  title  shall  submit  to  the 
Commission  a  State  plan.  Each  such  plan 
shall— 

(1)  provide  that  the  program  for  which 
assistance  under  this  title  Is  sought  will  be 
administered  by  or  under  the  supervision  of 
a  State  agency: 

{2)  set  forth  a  program  for  the  compen- 
sation of  victims  of  violent  crimes  which  is 
consistent  with  the  requirements  set  forth 
In  secUon  502: 

(3)  provide  assurancee  that  the  State  will 
pay  from  non-Pederal  sources  the  remaining 
cost  of  such  program: 

(4)  provide  that  such  flscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  will  be  adopted 
ELS  may  be  necessary  to  assure  proper  dis- 
bursement of  and  accounting  for  Federal 
funds  paid  to  the  State  under  this  title:  and 

(5)  provide  that  the  State  will  submit  to 
the  Executive  Secretary — 

(A)  periodic  reports  evaluating  the  effec- 
tiveness of  payments  received  under  this 
title  In  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  this 
Act.  and 

(B)  such  other  reports  as  may  be  reason- 
ably necessary  to  enable  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary to  perform  his  functions  under  this  title. 
Including  such  reports  as  he  may  require  to 
determine  the  amounts  which  local  public 
agencies  of  that  State  are  eligible  to  receive 
for  any  fiscal  year,  and  assurances  that  such 
State  will  keep  such  records  and  afford  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Executive  Secretary  may 
and  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and 
verification  of  such  reports. 

(b)  The  Executive  Secretary  shall  approve 
a  plan  which  meets  the  requirements  speci- 
fied In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  he 
shall  not  finally  disapprove  a  plan  except 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
a  hearing  to  such  State. 

BASIC   carmuA 

Skc.  504.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Commission  shall 
by  regulations  prescribe  criteria  to  be  applied 
under  section  S03.  In  addition  to  other  mat- 
ters, such  criteria  shall  include  standards 
for— 

(1)  the  categories  of  offenses  for  which 
payment  may  be  made: 

(2)  such  other  terms  and  conditions  for 
the  pasrment  of  such  compensation  as  the 
Commission  deems  appropriate. 

PATMKMTS 

Sxc.  505.  (a)  The  Executive  Secretary  shall 
pay  In  any  fiscal  year  to  each  State  which 
has  a  plan  approved  pursuant  to  this  title  for 
that  dscal  year  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost 
of  such  plan  as  determined  by  him. 

(b)  The  Federal  share  of  programs  covered 
by  the  State  plan  shall  be  75  per  centum  for 
any  flscal  year. 

(ci  Payments  under  this  section  may  be 
made  in  installments.  In  advance  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  adjust- 
ments on  account  of  overpayments  or  under- 
payments. 

(d)  Orants  made  under  this  section  pur- 
suant to  a  State  plan  for  programs  and  proj- 
ects In  any  one  State  shall  not  exceed  in  the 
aggregate  15  per  centum  of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated under  section  603. 

WrrHHOLDING   or  GRANTS 

Sxc.  506.  Whenever  the  E^xecutlve  Secretary, 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
a  hearing  to  any  State,  finds — 

(1)  that  there  has  been  a  failure  to  comply 
substantially     with     any     requirement     .set 


forth    in    the   plan   of    that   State    approved 
under  section  508;  or 

(2)  that  in  the  operation  of  any  program 
assisted  under  this  Act  there  is  a  failure  to 
comply  subetantlally  with  any  applicable 
provision  of  this  Act: 

the  Executive  Secretary  shall  notify  such 
State  of  his  findings  and  that  no  further  pay- 
ments may  be  made  to  such  State  under  this 
Act  until  he  is  satisfied  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  such  failure  to  comply,  or  the 
noncompliance  will  be  promptly  corrected. 
RKvnw  AND  Auorr 

Sxc.  507.  The  Executive  Secretary  and  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  of  their  duly  authorized  representatives, 
shall  have  access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and 
examination,  to  any  books,  documents,  pa- 
pers, and  records  of  a  grantee  that  are 
pertinent  to  the  grant  received. 

OETINmON 

Sbc.  506.  For  the  purpose  of  this  title  the 
term  "State"  means  each  of  the  several 
States. 

TITLE  VT- MISCELLANEOUS 

REPORTS  TO  THK  CONGRXSS 

Sec.  601.  The  Commission  shall  transmit 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congreu  annual- 
ly a  report  of  Its  activities  under  this  Act 
including  the  name  of  each  applicant,  a  brief 
description  of  the  facts  in  each  case,  and  the 
aunount,  if  any.  of  compensation  awarded, 
and  the  number  and  amount  of  grants  to 
States  tmder  title  V. 

PENALTIXS 

Sec.  602.  The  provisions  of  section  1001  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  shall  apply 
to  any  application,  statement,  document,  or 
Information  presented  to  the  Commission 
under  this  Act. 

ACTHORIZATION    OF   APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  009.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated    for    the    purpose    of    making 

grants  under  title  V  of  this  Act  $ for 

the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972:  $ 

for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973;  and 

• for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1974. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  other  provisions  of  this  Act. 

BfTECnVX  DATE 

Sec.  604.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on 
January  1,  1971 


S.  787— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  RIM- 

ROCKS      NATIONAL      MONUMENT 

BILL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  my  able  colleague.  Senator  Ln 
Metcalf  and  myself.  I  have  sent  to  the 
desk  legislation  which  would  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Rimrock  Na- 
tional Monument  near  Billings  in  east- 
ern Montana.  The  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation is  to  authorize  the  inclusion  of  the 
Rimrocks,  a  fantastic  natural  formation, 
in  the  national  park  system  as  a  na- 
tional monument. 

In  the  past  year,  u  movement  has  been 
generated  to  give  the  Rimrocks  National 
Monument  status  so  eis  to  protect  them  in 
their  natural  state  and  preclude  any 
damaging  development.  In  September  of 
last  year  the  National  Park  Service  was 
most  cooperative  in  sending  a  task  force 
to  Billings  for  an  on-the-ground  survey 
of  the  natural  rock  formations.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Federal  officials 
were  most  Impressed  with  the  beauty, 
history,  and  scientific  values  of  the  Rim- 
rocks. This  group  is  now  in  the  process  of 
prejparlng   its   report   for   the   Advisory 


Board  on  National  Parks.  Historic  Sites, 
Buildings,  and  Monuments,  which  wili 
meet  in  April.  Hopefully,  this  recommen- 
dation will  be  favorable.  In  the  interim, 
the  people  of  Montana  wish  to  let  it  be 
known  that  we  stand  behind  this  pro- 
posal 100  percent,  and  it  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  my  distinguished  colleague  and 
I  have  now  introduced  this  bill.  As  soon 
as  the  report  to  the  Advisory  Board  is 
made  available,  I  hope  that  the  Congress 
will  then  be  able  to  expedite  the  enact- 
ment of  Senator  Metcalf's  and  my  Rim- 
rocks National  Monument  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  "The  Case  for  the  Rim- 
rocks National  Monument"  as  prepared 
by  one  of  the  many  enthusiasts  in  the 
Billings  area,  Kim  Larsen. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  the  bill  introduced  by  the  Sena- 
tors from  Montana  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Beall)  .  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  and  the  material  referred  to 
by  the  Senator  from  Montana  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  tS.  787)  to  authorize  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Rimrocks  National 
Monument  in  the  State  of  Montana,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Mansfield  ffor  himself  and  Mr.  Met- 
CALFi,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  787 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  In  or- 
der to  preserve  in  public  ownership  for  the 
education  and  inspiration  of  the  people  a 
significant  natural  area  of  open  space  con- 
taining typical  geological  and  eroslonal  fea- 
tures, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  Is  au- 
thorized to  designate  an  area  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed eight  hundred  and  fifty  acres  compris- 
ing the  rimrocks  adjacent  to  the  City  of  Bill- 
ings, Montana,  for  establishment  as  the  Rim- 
rocks National  Monument. 

Sec  2.  Within  the  area  designated  pur- 
suant to  section  1  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  acquire  lands  and  interests  therein  by 
donation,  purchase  with  donated  or  appro- 
priated funds,  or  exchange  Property  owned 
by  the  State  of  Montana  or  any  political  sub- 
division thereof  may  be  acquired  only  by 
donation.  When  the  Secretary  determines 
that  lands  and  interests  therein  have  been 
acquired  in  an  amount  sufficient  to  consti- 
tute an  efficiently  admlnlstrable  unit  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  he  shall  establish  the 
Rimrocks  National  Monument  by  publication 
of  a  notice  to  that  effect  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. Pending  such  establishment  and  there- 
after, the  Secretary  shall  administer  the  lands 
and  interests  therein  acquired  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  August  25.  1916  (39  Stat. 
535;  16  use.  1,  2-4),  as  amended  and  sup- 
plemented. 

Sec.  3.  In  the  administration  of  the  na- 
tional monument  the  Secretary  shaU  coop- 
erate with  appropriate  State,  country,  and 
municipal  authorities  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
suring to  the  extent  practicable  the  use  of 
property  adjacent  to  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
national  monument  In  a  manner  compatible 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
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The  material,  presented  by  Mr.  Mans- 
field, is  as  follows : 

The  Case  tor  Rimrocks   National 
Monument 

The  beauty  of  the  Rimrocks  In  southern 
Montana  Is  almost  Indescribable.  This  Is  be- 
cause of  the  fascinating  dally  changes  in 
appearance  the  Rims  go  through  as  the  sun- 
light and  shadows  play  on  the  massive  cliffs. 

An  array  of  yellows,  reds,  browns,  and 
oranges  sparkling  from  the  Rimrocks,  and 
interspersed  with  the  green  of  pines  and 
Junipers,  Is  as  Impressive  as  the  colorful  sun- 
sets and  sunrises  m  the  Big  Sky  Country. 
At  night  the  Rims  seem  to  glow  In  the  moon- 
light. When  the  sky  becomes  gray  and  rain 
or  snow  falls,  the  Rimrocks  take  on  yet  an- 
other majestic  appearance  with  the  moisture 
seeping  down  the  face  of  the  cliffs,  creating 
interesting  patterns.  The  Rimrocks  and 
Montana's  famed  Big  Sky  complement  each 
other,  expressing  themselves  In  the  epitome 
of  Western  beauty. 

The  Rimrocks  are  the  West  That  Was;  the 
West  of  cowboy  artist  Charles  Marlon  Rus- 
sel;  the  West  of  General  Custer,  the  Sioux, 
the  Crow,  the  Cheyenne,  and  even  the  great 
Nez  Perce;  the  West  of  Yellowstone  Kelly, 
Win  James,  and  Calamity  Jane:  the  West 
first  made  famous  by  Meriwether  Lewis  and 
William  Clark.  The  country  of  the  Montana 
Rimrocks  Is  a  salutation  to  the  history  of  the 
West  that  created  a  new  culture  in  America, 

The  Montana  Rimrocks  offer  both  the 
amateur  and  professional  geologist  a  treas- 
ure-trove of  fascinating  rock  formations 
carved  by  time,  wind.  rain,  and  snow.  Here 
are  erosion  factors  that  stand  out  Impres- 
sively on  the  great  Montana  Plains. 

Scenic  beauty,  history,  and  scientific  values 
are  the  major  attributes  of  the  Rimrocks. 
They  also  are  a  refuge  for  some  minor  species 
of  wildlife,  some  of  which  are  facing  extinc- 
tion or  at  least  exile  because  of  an  ever- 
expanding  population.  The  Rims  offer  recrea- 
tional opportunities  for  hikers,  picnickers, 
artists,  photographers,  and  Saturday  morn- 
ing explorers. 

In  approaching  Billings,  Montana,  from 
the  east,  west,  or  south,  the  visitor  first  spots 
the  Rlmrccks  as  slight  uprises  on  the  hori- 
zon. They  stretch  some  60  miles  west  to  east, 
from  near  the  town  of  Laurel,  through  Bil- 
lings, to  Pompeys  Pillar  where  William  Clark 
left  the  only  physical  evidence  of  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Expedition  In  this  part  of  the 
country  by  carving  his  name  on  the  rock  he 
named  for  the  son  of  Sacajawea,  the  expedi- 
tion's Indian  guide. 

Prom  the  distance  these  cliffs  do  not  seem 
too  Impressive.  They  tend  to  blend  Into  the 
rest  of  the  rather  flat  landscape  in  the  Bil- 
lings area.  They  almost  disappear  completely 
for  a  short  distance  between  Billings  and 
Pompeys  Pillar. 

Perhaps  this  Is  why  they  have  been  Ignored 
by  many  tourists  in  this  motorized  age  which 
puts  emphasis  on  making  good  time  on  the 
highways  rather  than  enjoying  the  sights 
that  are  near  the  roads. 

But.  as  native  Montanans  will  attest,  a  real 
treat  awaits  the  curious  who  Investigate  this 
unusual  geological  formation  called  the  Rim- 
rocks. As  one  comes  closer  to  the  Rimrocks. 
what  at  a  distance  left  little  Impression,  sud- 
denly changes  to  sheer  magnificence.  And 
the  treat  becomes  a  feast  for  those  who  get 
out  of  their  automobiles  and  explore  the 
Rimrocks  on  foot. 

Aside  from  the  Pompeys  Pillar  area,  the 
Rimrocks  in  BlUlngs  are  the  most  spectac- 
ular. This  Is  an  unusual  benefit  for  the  city 
dweller  since  most  cities  offer  nothing  but 
pavement  and  commercial  developments. 
The  Rimrocks  can  be  reached  from  any 
point  In  town  in  a  matter  of  minutes.  Truly 
relaxing  recreation  Is  available  for  every- 
one without  having  to  fight  Infuriating 
traffic  to  get  there.  Indeed,  any  part  of  the 


60  miles  of  the  Rimrocks  can  be  reached  In 
a  short  time  and  with  UtUe  difficulty. 

But  the  Rimrocks  are  not  a  complete  para- 
dise. They  are  facing  possible  desecration 
frc«n  commercial  developments  and  already 
are  Uttered  In  parts  with  abandoned  auto- 
mobUes,  empty  beer  cans,  and  waste  paper. 
Other  areas  on  top  of  the  Rimrocks  are  being 
trampled  down  by  motorcycles  and  trail 
bikes.  The  top  of  the  Rims  by  Zimmerman 
Trail  Is  cluttered  with  billboards.  AH  of  this 
can  become  worse  If  something  constructive 
Is  not  done  Immediately. 

Indeed,  commercialism  has  moved  onto  the 
Rims  near  Logan  Field  where  an  ugly  night 
club  destroys  the  view  of  the  horizon.  That 
area  around  the  supper  club  Is  being  con- 
sidered by  some  business  interests  for  a  con- 
vention center-motel  complex.  That  part  of 
the  Rimrocks  called  Sacrifice  Cliff  Is  despoiled 
by  tall,  ugly  radio  and  television  towers.  An 
extremely  beautiful  section  of  the  Rimrocks 
along  the  Yellowstone  River  east  of  BlUlngs 
has  been  ruined  by  the  construction  of  In- 
dustrial plants.  It  Is  too  late  to  do  anything 
about  the  industry  that  has  moved  Into  that 
section  of  the  Rimrocks.  But  there  still  is 
time  to  save  the  Rimrocks  bordering  the 
northern  edge  of  Billings  where  some  entre- 
preneurs want  to  build  a  commercial  area. 

News  of  the  commercial  undertaking  dis- 
turbed many  Billings  resident  In  1969  and 
they  conducted  a  massive  petition  drive  ask- 
ing the  county  commissioners  to  save  the 
Rlnu-ocks.  But  the  residents  soon  learned  that 
it  takes  more  effort  than  Just  a  single  i>etl- 
tlon  drive  to  get  something  done  In  that 
maze  called  bureaucracy.  Undaunted  by  their 
first  defeat,  the  citizens  took  their  case  to 
court.  All  the  local  Judges  disqualified  them- 
selves from  the  case,  and  a  Miles  City,  Mon- 
tana, Judge  was  called  In  to  make  a  decision. 
The  residents  faced  another  defeat  when  the 
Judge  ruled  In  favor  of  the  commercial  In- 
terests. 

It  was  a  sad  event  for  the  hundreds  of 
people  who  worked  so  hard  to  preserve  the 
Rimrocks.  It  would  be  Impossible  to  list 
everyone  who  put  up  the  courageous  and 
time-consuming  effort  to  save  the  Rims. 
The  organized  drive  was  spearheaded  by  the 
Concerned  Citizens  for  a  Better  Billings,  led 
by  Larry  J.  Keller  and  John  Link,  the  Wilder- 
ness Club  at  Elastern  Montana  College,  and 
other  organizations.  These  groups  were  sup- 
ported en  masse  by  the  residents  of  BlUlngs, 
especially  those  who  live  in  the  shadow  of 
the  Rimrocks. 

The  court  decision  brought  the  drive  almost 
to  a  halt.  It  was  a  long  and  dlfflciUt  battle. 
Full-time  could  not  be  spent  on  the  project 
because  residents  had  to  think  about  earning 
livings.  They  had  to  tend  to  their  Jobs  so 
they  could  cope  with  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing and  increasing  taxes.  But  they  did  not 
lose  their  concern.  They  needed  another  ave- 
nue of  attack.  They  found  that  avenue  when 
The  Billings  Gazette  published  an  editorial 
column  suggesting  that  the  Rimrocks  be 
designated  a  National  Monument.  The  col- 
umn sparked  new  Interest  among  the  resi- 
dents of  Billings  and  the  surrounding  area. 
That  column,  reprinted  here  in  full,  stated; 

When  concerned  Billings  residents  combed 
the  city  with  petitions  seeking  support  to 
preserve  the  Rims,  which  some  want  to  des- 
ecrate with  businesses  and  neon  lights,  they 
were  faced  with  a  few  discouraging  remarks. 

"Why,  I  never  notice  them,"  one  man  said 
of  the  Rims  when  he  refused  to  sign  the 
petition. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  complacent  attitude 
opportunists  take  advantage  of  In  seeking  to 
change  Billings'  most  spectacular  scenery 
Into  another  Grand  Avenue. 

This  attitude  and  a  Miles  City  Judge's 
decision  In  favor  of  the  businessmen  is 
enough  to  make  preservationists  despair. 

But  they  should  not  give  up  hope — yet. 
There  are  other  possibilities  which  should 
be  explored. 


Montana's  oongresslonal  delegation  should 
be  approached  about  the  possibility  of  hav- 
ing the  Rims  designated  a  national  monu- 
ment. 

Criteria  for  such  designation  are  three- 
fold: to  conserve  the  scenery,  and  natural 
and  historic  objects,  and  the  wildlife. 

The  Rims  meet  all  three  requirements,  the 
most  Important  being  the  scenery.  The  Rims 
become  more  majestic  the  closer  the  observer 
comes  toward  them.  They  are  ever -changing 
throughout  the  day  as  the  sun  hits  them 
from  different  angles.  On  top  they  provide 
pleasant  surroundings  for  hikers  and  nature 
watchers. 

The  Rims  and  the  surrounding  country 
are  Important  In  Montana's  history.  The  In- 
dians used  nearby  areas  as  buffalo  jumps.  The 
Magulre  and  Zlnamerman  Trails  played  Im- 
portant roles  In  the  area's  early  farming. 
This  history  should  not  be  buried  by  neon 
signs  and  other  business  paraphernalia. 

As  natural  objects,  the  Rims  are  treasure- 
troves  for  geologists  and  others  Interested  In 
fascinating  erosion  factors  and  rock  forma- 
tions. 

The  Rims  do  not  swarm  with  wildlife,  but 
there  are  enough  small  animals  and  birds 
there  to  qualify.  The  Rims  are  a  haven  for 
those  delicate  species  that  cannot  survive  In 
a  business  atmosphere.  The  ever-expanding 
city  already  is  driving  away  the  Meadow- 
larks,  Montana's  state  bird.  Preservation  of 
the  Rims  may  stop  this  tragedy. 

Businessmen  should  like  the  idea  of  a 
Rims  National  Monument  because  It  would 
attract  more  tourists,  who  could  use  exist- 
ing facilities  not  on  the  Rims.  In  an  age  of 
environmental  concern,  businessmen  would 
do  well  to  seek  their  dollars  from  the  tourist 
trade  rather  than  from  businesses  that 
would  spoil  the  land. 

BlUlngs  Is  noted  as  a  stopping  point  for 
Eastern  visitors  heading  for  YeUowstone  and 
Grand  Teton  National  Parks.  They  stop  here 
because  of  the  convenience.  But  they  do  not 
stay  any  longer  than  they  have  to  In  their 
rush  to  the  parks.  A  Rims  National  Monu- 
ment may  encotirage  the  tourists  to  stay  a 
bit  longer  and  to  spend  a  bit  more  money. 

Under  proper  supervision,  the  magnificent 
Rims  coiUd  be  turned  into  a  tourist  mecca, 
offering  respite  from  all  the  Grand  Avenues 
In  the  coointry. 

There  Is  a  strong  case  for  a  Rims  National 
Monument.  It  might  be  the  only  solution  to 
saving  the  Rims  from  encroaching  business 
Interests.  But  It  must  be  done  quickly  be- 
fore it  Is  too  late.  Senators  Mansfield  and 
Metcalf  and  Congressmen  Melcher  and  Olsen 
should  be  notified  of  the  ixjsslbiUtles. 

Future  generations  wUl  thank  those  who 
helped  to  save  such  magnificent  scenery  from 
despoliation.  And  BlUlngs  residents  would 
receive  a  tremendous  bonus  for  themselves  In 
having  a  national  monument  to  be  proud  of. 

The  response  to  this  suggestion  was  Im- 
mediate. Senator  Mike  Mansfield  of  Mon- 
tana, who  serves  as  the  Senate  Majority 
Leader,  looked  into  three  possibilities  for  pre- 
serving the  Rimrocks.  He  outlined  these  In 
a  letter  to  the  author. 

"One,"  he  said,  "providing  the  City  of 
BlUlngs  Is  Interested  In  preserving  this  area. 
it  should  submit  necessary  application  to  the 
State  Fish  and  Game  Commission  for  des- 
ignation as  a  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Area  through  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion. The  State  of  Montana  presently  has  a 
backlog  of  (443.609  of  unused  Federal  funds 
available  for  matching  programs.  Those  are 
fiscal  year  1970  appropriations  and  are  due 
to  expire  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1972.  which 
would  be  June  30,  1972.  Apparently,  the  State 
hSLS  this  backlog.  These  funds  are  only  held 
for  a  three  yesir  period  and  then  reverted  to 
the  general  fund  of  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation. 

"Two,"  Mansfield  pointed  out,  "would  be 
for  me  to  request  the  National  Park  Service 
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to  MDd  a  Task  Force  of  people  to  BiUlnga 
to  assess  the  situation  and  determine  the 
feasibility  of  designation  or  legislation  to 
preserve  this  area  as  a  National  Moniunent. 

"Three,"  he  continued,  "would  be  to  en- 
courage the  interested  citizens  of  BUIlngs  to 
make  their  views  known  to  the  City  Govern- 
ment about  their  desire  for  a  flnallzatlon  of 
plans  for  a  City  Park  In  this  area." 

It  was  Senator  Mansfield's  second  sugges- 
tion that  met  with  quick  response  and  suc- 
cess. Through  his  efforts,  the  National  Park 
Service  decided  to  send  a  Task  Force  to  Bill- 
ings to  study  the  feasibility  of  designating  the 
Rlmrocks  a  National  Monument.  The  study 
group  was  scheduled  to  arrive  In  Billings  38 
September  1970.  After  viewing  the  Rlmrocks. 
the  Task  Force  was  to  prepare  a  report  to  be 
presented  to  the  Interior  Secretary's  Advisory 
Board  on  National  Parks.  Historic  Sites, 
Buildings,  and  Monuments  at  Its  semi-an- 
nual meeting  In  April.  1971. 

The  enthusiasm  created  by  this  quick  de- 
velopment made  optimists  out  of  many  BUI- 
lngs residents.  More  people  than  before  came 
out  In  favor  of  saving  the  Rlmrocks.  They  are 
now  anxiously  awaiting  the  decision  of  the 
Interior    Department's    Advisory    Board. 

The  case  for  Rlmrocks  National  Mon\unent 
looks  good.  The  fact  that  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment has  shown  Interest  In  It  Is  an  excellent 
sign  In  Itself  The  fact  that  Pompeys  Pillar,  a 
part  of  the  Rlmrocks.  Is  already  a  National 
Historical  landmark,  makes  the  monument 
Idea  most  feasible  If  not  designated  a  monu- 
ment, extending  the  landmark  designation  to 
all  the  Rlmrocks  could  well  be  In  order. 

The  history  surrounding  the  Rlmrocks  de- 
serves nothing  less  than  National  Historical 
Landmark  status.  But  at  most  It  has  earned 
National  Monument  status.  The  history  of 
the  Rims  Is  monumental.  It  can  only  be 
stated  briefly  here. 

This  history  begins  with  Pompeys  Pillar. 
This  Is  where  William  Clark  rested  on  his  ex- 
ploration of  the  Western  wilderness  ajid 
where,  during  some  Idle  moments,  he  carved 
his  name  on  the  rock,  perhaps  aware  that 
sometime  In  the  far  future,  the  etching  would 
be  of  great  slgrnlflcance. 

The  West's  history  Is  Incomplete  without 
mention  of  the  Indians.  Pompeys  Pillar 
served  as  a  burial  ground  for  the  Indians 
The  Indians  attacked  Oeneral  Custer  at  Pom- 
peys Pillar  prior  to  the  battle  at  the  Little 
Big  Horn.  It  was  Pompeys  Pillar  that  Custer 
climbed  so  to  survey  the  country  ahead  of 
him 

A  huge  butte  between  Billings  and  Laurel, 
which  is  part  of  the  Rlmrocks,  played  an 
Important  role  for  the  early  farmers  and 
ranchers  in  the  area.  Because  the  steep- 
cllffed  butte  has  only  one  accessible  side. 
th«  settlers  were  able  to  use  It  as  an  excel- 
lent defense  against  attacking  Indians. 

Sacrtflce  Cliff  plr»yed  a  sad  part  In  history. 
Here  Indians  would  leap  to  their  deaths  In 
an  effort  to  rid  themselves  of  the  spirits  that 
brought  the  scourge  of  smallpox  to  them. 

At  Gallery  85  In  the  Rlmrocks  area  Is  a 
buffalo  Jump  where  the  Indians  easily  killed 
the  herds  far  food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 
Near  Billings  to  the  southeast  are  the  Indian 
Caves,  which  e'lrly  tribes  used  as  living  quar- 
ters. The  c»ve8  are  In  close  enough  proximity 
to  the  Rlmrocks  to  be  included  within  monu- 
ment territory.  Indeed.  It  would  be  a  shame 
to  exclude  them.  The  caves  are  a  monument 
themselves  to  the  Billings  area. 

Also  near  BUIlngs  Is  the  Black  Otter  TraU. 
named  for  an  Indian  chief,  which  leads  to 
Boothlll  Cemetery  where  forgotten  men  of 
the  West  are  burled  And  near  Boothlll  Is  the 
grave  of  Yellowstone  Kelly,  famous  Indian 
scout  and  friend  of  the  phenomenal  Calamity 
Jane,  who  owned  a  ranch  under  another  part 
of  the  Rlmrocks  near  Laurel.  Her  ranch  was 
near  the  so-called  Sturgls  Battlefield  where 
Ool.  Samuel  D.  Sttipgls  engaged  In  battle  with 
Chief  Joseph  and  his  Nez  Perces  as  this  In- 
dian tribe  was  retreating  to  Canada  to  escape 


the  cavalry.  The  Nez  Perces.  one  of  the  beat 
known  peaceful  tribes,  were  unjustly  treated 
by  the  whites  and  forced  from  their  home 
In  Idaho.  Their  near-escape  has  become 
known  as  the  greatest  military  retreat  In 
American  history.  The  warriors  hid  near  the 
tops  of  the  Rlmrocks  to  fire  upon  Sturgls 
and  his  troops. 

The  Sez  Perces  also  formed  a  small  raiding 
party  while  In  the  area  and  attacked  the 
small  town  of  Coulson  on  the  Yellowstone 
River.  Coulson  became  famous  as  the  site 
where  the  steamboat  Josephine  made  history. 
The  Josephine  marked  the  highest  steamboat 
navigation  on  the  Yellowstone. 

The  Rlmrocks  are  near  the  vast  Montana 
Interior  where  Charles  Russell  painted  his 
Immortal  pictures  of  the  West  That  Was. 
The  Rlmrocks  country  was  the  home  of 
Western  author  Will  James,  whose  log  cabin 
stUl  stands  below  the  Rims  In  BUIlngs. 
BUIlngs  Itself  was  named  for  the  railroad 
mogul  who  brought  the  Iron  horse  to  the 
Rlmrocks  country. 

It  !s  unfortunate  that  space  does  not  allow 
extensive  dlsciisslon  of  the  history  surround- 
ing the  Rlmrocks.  But  this  brief  mention  of 
a  few  of  the  historical  highlights  points  out 
the  historical  significance  of  the  Rlmrocks. 

The  case  for  Rlnu"ocks  National  Monument 
Is  substantial.  In  addition  to  meeting  the 
criteria  for  such  designation.  It  Is  Important 
to  take  Into  account  that  America  Is  now 
experiencing  a  great  concern  over  environ- 
mental deterioration.  America  has  le(u-ned  In 
a  most  unfortunate  way  that  the  land  can- 
not l>e  mistreated  and  has  witnessed  much 
of  the  land  succumb  to  commercialism  and 
other  desecrations.  That  land  which  Is  still 
free  of  commercialism  should  be  preserved 
for  us  and  the  generations  to  come.  Not  to 
do  so  wotild  orUy  belle  the  ecological  concern 
being  expressed  everywhere,  from  the  White 
House  to  the  little  guy  In  the  street.  The 
Rlmrocks  offers  a  tremendous  opportunity  to 
show  that  that  concern  Is  genuine  and  real. 
Rlmrocks  National  Monument  wUl  stand  as 
a  monument  to  the  real  greatness  of  nuin. 
This  Is  the  case.  It  Is  a  strong  and  compelling 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Wednesday  next,  immediately  following 
the  disposition  of  the  reading  of  the 
Journal,  the  recognition  of  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders.  If  they  so  desire, 
and  the  call  of  any  unobjected-to  Items 
on  the  legislative  calendar,  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  go  into  executive  session  to  con- 
sider five  nominations  which  were  re- 
ported earlier  today  by  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
The  nominations  are  at  the  desk. 

This  matter  has  been  cleared  with  the 
minority. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senate 
rule  XXXVIU  be  waived,  and  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  Immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  nominations. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  It  Is  so  ordered. 


SBCURITIES   INVESTOR   PROTEC- 
TION  CORPORATION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  names 
of  Andrew  J.  Melton.  Jr.,  of  New  York; 
Glenn  E.  Anderson,  of  North  Carolina- 
George  J.  Stigler,  of  Illinois:  Donald  T. 
Regan,  of  New  York ;  and  Byron  D.  Wood- 
side,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Directors  of  the 
Securities  Investor  Protection  Corpora- 
tion for  the  terms  indicated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Beall>.  Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  the  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  return   to   the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  call   the  roll. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimotis  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


S.  788— INTRODUCTION  OP  THE 
DRUG  IDENTIFICATION  ACT  OF 
1971 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  'Mr. 
DoMiNicK ) ,  on  his  t)ehalf  and  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits>  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania ( Mr.  ScHWEiKER ) .  I  send  to  the 
desk  a  bill  entitled  "Drug  Identiflcatlcui 
Act  of  1971."  for  introduction  and  appro- 
priate reference.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  certain  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  <Mr.  Dominick)  concern- 
ing the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  appropriate  place. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Be.\ll)  .  The  bill  will  be  recei'  ed  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  statement  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  788)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  code  system  for  the  Identification 
of  prescription  dnigs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses Introduced  by  Mr.  GRirriN  (for 
Mr.  Dominick.  for  himself.  Mr.  Javtts, 
and  Mr.  Schwedcer),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

Statemtnt  of  Senator  Dominick 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  Introduce, 
on  behalf  of  myseU,  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javlts).  and  Senator 
Schwelker  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Adminis- 
tration's  bUl   to   amend   the   Federal  Food. 
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Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  ebtablish  a  code 
system  for  the  Identification  of  prescrip- 
tion drugs  and  which  may  be  cited  by  the 
short  title.  "Drug  Identification  Act  of  1971." 

The  present  labeling  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  E>rug.  and  Cosmetic  Act  relating 
to  the  Identification  of  drug  products  and 
their  production  or  distribution  origin  do 
not  require  that  this  Information  be  shown 
directly  on  the  tablets  or  capsules  of  drugs 
marketed  In  these  forms.  Thus,  in  cases  of 
personal  emergency,  such  as  overdosage  or 
accidental  ingestion  of  a  drug.  Identification 
may  be  seriously  delayed  and  may  require 
elaborate  and  time-consuming  laboratory 
analysis.  A  quick  Identification  of  the  drug 
In  such  emergencies,  by  labeling  ar.d  direct 
product  coding,  could  facilitate  prompt  and 
appropriate  medical  treatment.  A  uniform 
drug  coding  system  to  Identify  drug  manu- 
facturers and  distributors  would  also  be  of 
great  value  to  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  other  Federal 
agencies  and  to  State  agencies  In  the  admin- 
istration of  drug  purchase  and  reimburse- 
ment programs. 

The  biU  would  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  estabUsh  a  uniform  code  or 
system  of  coding  for  prescription  drugs  rep- 
resenting (1)  the  Identity  of  the  manufac- 
turer, (2)  the  Identity  of  the  drug,  (3)  tne 
Identity  of  the  final  packager  if  different  from 
the  manufacturer.  (4)  the  dosage  form  and 
strength  of  the  drug,  and  (6)  the  number 
of  drug  units  In  the  package.  The  applicable 
code  Information  would  have  to  appear  on 
the  label  of  the  trade  package  of  each  pre- 
scription drug.  In  addition,  If  the  drug  Is 
In  tablet  or  capsule  form,  each  tablet  or 
capsule  would  have  to  be  marked  with  the 
code  symbol  representing  the  Identity  of  the 
manufacturer  and  the  Identity  and  strength 
of  the  drug.  The  coding  requirements  would 
apply  to  drugs  In  Intrastate  as  well  as  Inter- 
state commerce. 

Where  compliance  would  be  Impracticable 
because  of  the  size  or  other  relevant  aspects 
of  the  container  or  the  tablet  or  capsule, 
exemptions  from  these  requirements  could 
be  granted  If  the  exemption  would  not  be 
Inconsistent  with  protection  of  the  public 
health. 

The  label  of  the  trade  package  of  a  pre- 
scription drug  would  also  have  to  bear  the 
name  and  place  of  business  of  the  manufac- 
turer or.  if  different,  the  final  packager;  such 
a  drug  could  no  longer  be  marketed  carrying 
only  the  name  of  the  distributor  who  U  not 
the  final  packager.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
feature  to  assist  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration In  effecting  recalls  of  subpotent 
or  other  dangerous  drugs  down  to  the  con- 
lumer  level  when  necessarv  for  protection  of 
the  public  health  and  safety. 

The  name  of  a  prescription  drug  (whether 
brand  or  generic)  as  written  by  the  pre- 
scrlber,  and  its  strength,  would  be  required 
to  appear  on  the  label  of  the  drug  container 
which  is  dispensed  to  the  consumer,  unless 
specifically  Indicated  otherwise  by  the  phvsl- 
clan.  In  this  event,  f.ie  code  symbols  Identi- 
fying the  manufacturer  and  the  drug  and 
Its  strength  would  have  to  be  on  that  label. 
In  addition,  the  bUl  would  make  applicable 
to  the  container  of  the  dispensed  prescrip- 
tion drug  the  requirement  of  the  Act,  now 
applicable  only  to  the  trade  package,  that  the 
label  state  the  quantity  of  the  contents  I 
might  add  parenthetically  that  the  Secre- 
t«^ would,  however,  retain  his  present  au- 
thority to  exempt  from  this  requirement 
packages  so  ?mall  that  compliance  would  not 
oe  practicable. 

The  preparation  of  the  drug  code  directory 
And  Its  distribution,  without  charge,  to  hos- 
pitals, to  poison  control  centers,  and  to  such 
other  person?  as  Is  deemed  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  bill  would  be  the 
respoMlblUty  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Kducatlon,   and   Welfare    Others   could,   of 


course,  purchase  the  drug  code  directory 
from  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

The  coding  requirements  for  prescription 
driigs  Imposed  by  this  bUl  would  take  effect 
two  years  after  the  month  In  which  regula- 
tions establishing  the  code  system  are  pro- 
mulgated and  would  be  applicable  to  prod- 
ucts manufactured  thereafter.  This  lead  time 
would  permit  drug  manufacturers  who  do 
not  now  code  their  products  to  phase  In 
such  procedures  In  their  manufacturing  and 
distribution  operations.  Earlier  effective  dates 
are  specified  In  the  bUl  for  other  labeling 
requirements  contained  therein. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  coUeagues  that  this  bUI  is 
designed  to  carry  out  the  recommendation 
on  this  subject  in  the  President's  Consumer 
Message  of  October  30,  1969,  and  would  carry 
out  the  recommendations  by  the  President 
In  his  message  on  legislation  not  enacted 
during  the  91st  Congress. 


S.  789— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  POUNDAGE  QUOTAS 
IN  LIEU  OF  ACREAGE  ALLOT- 
MENTS AS  THE  PRODUCTION 
CONTROL  MECHANISM  FOR  THE 
BURLEY  TOBACCO  PRICE-SUP- 
PORT   PROGRAM 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  bill  to  provide  poundage  quo- 
tas in  lieu  of  acreage  allotments  as  the 
production  control  mechanism  for  the 
barley  tobacco  price-support  program, 
and  ask  that  It  be  appropriately  referred. 

On  December  31.  1970.  I  introduced  a 
similar  bill  In  the  90th  Congress,  and  I 
said  at  that  time  I  did  so  in  order  that 
the  proix>sal  might  be  discussed  by  bur- 
ley  tobacco  growers,  their  farm  organiza- 
tions, and  other  Interested  groups,  and 
that  following  this  opportunity  for  dis- 
cussion I  expected  to  introduce  a  similar 
bill  early  in  this  session  of  the  Congress. 
Since  that  time,  there  have  been  meet- 
ings in  Kentucky  of  representatives  of 
farm  organizations,  cooperatives,  ware- 
house groups,  dealers,  and  others;  meet- 
ings sponsored  by  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture of  the  University  of  Kentucky, 
presentations  of  the  plan  by  county 
agents  and  others  to  farmers,  and,  I 
believe,  discussions  in  all  the  other 
States  producing  burley  tobacco. 

I  believe  an  understanding  and  con- 
sensus has  developed  in  support  of 
poimdage  controls  for  the  burley  price- 
support  program — e^ieclally  if  the  alter- 
native is  a  large  cut  in  acreage  allot- 
ments for  the  1971  crop. 

There  may  be  some  difference  In  pref- 
erence on  some  details  of  the  proposal, 
and  also  I  am  sure  there  is  concern 
among  Individual  farmers,  as  may  be  ex- 
pected, about  any  change  in  the  burley 
t-ybacco  program.  However,  there  Is  also 
concern,  and  I  am  deeply  concerned,  that 
unless  provision  is  made  to  keep  the  bur- 
ley tobacco  program  sound,  burley  grow- 
ers could  lose  their  price-support  pro- 
gram. It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am 
reintroducing  a  poundage  control  bill 
today. 

I  will  ask  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  to  hold  hear- 
ings promptly.  I  would  hope  before  the 
end  of  February,  and  it  may  be  that  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  will  also 
wish  to  hold  hearings  and  consider  such 
a  proposal. 

I  discussed  In  my  statement  on  De- 


cember 31  the  problems  now  conlronting 
the  burley  tobacco  program,  together 
with  the  provisions  of  the  poimdage  pro- 
posal which  has  been  developed,  and  I 
will  ask  that  my  statement  at  that  time 
be  included  In  the  Record  following  my 
remarks. 

In  brief,  it  appears  that  acreage  allot- 
ments— which  have  been  the  method  of 
controlling  production  so  that  the  price- 
support  program  for  burley  tobacco  may 
operate  without  a  large  Government  In- 
vestment or  cost  to  the  taxpayers — will 
not  in  the  future  be  able  to  effectively 
control  burley  tobswjco  production,  and 
certainly  without  massive  cuts  in  acre- 
age which  would  injure  thousands  of 
growers.  This  situation  arises  because 
yields  per  acre  are  increasing  approxi- 
matelj'  4  percent  a  year,  and  at  the  same 
time  tlie  use  of  burley  tobacco  has  begun 
to  decline.  Further,  Government  loan 
stocks  now  amo'ont  to  nearly  1  year's 
supply,  and  if  this  surplus  continues  to 
increase,  the  program  is  likely  to  come 
under  attack,  and  it  would  be  more  dif- 
ficult to  sustain  public  support  and  sup- 
port in  the  Congress  for  the  program. 

I  emphasize  that  the  question  of 
whether  to  shift  from  acreage  allotments 
to  poundage  quota?  is  not,  In  my  view,  an 
Issue  between  large  and  small  growers. 
Rather,  this  is  an  effort  to  save  the  bur- 
ley tobacco  price-support  program  for  all 
growers — large  and  small — in  all  the 
burley  tobacco-producing  States. 

In  December.  I  introduced,  and  we 
secured,  a  resolution  postponing  until 
March  1  the  declaration  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  is  required  to  make 
annoimclng  acreage  allotments  for  the 
1971  crop  under  the  old  program,  and 
postponing  the  referendimi  on  whether 
farmers  wish  to  have  a  burley  tobacco 
price  support  program  with  accompany- 
ing production  controls  for  the  next  3 
years,  which  is  held  within  30  days  of 
the  quota  declaration.  I  consider  It  very 
Important  that  consideration  of  the 
poundage  proposal  take  place  before  that 
referendum,  and  there  is  not  much  time 
remaining.  Farmers  must  begin  to  make 
their  plans  for  the  1971  crop. 

Before  this  next  referendum.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  provisions  of  existing 
law  governing  acreage  allotments  will  re- 
quire the  Secretary  to  announce  a  large 
reduction  in  burley  tobacco  acreage  al- 
lotments— at  perhaps  25  percent,  and 
pejhaps  more.  If  poundage  controls  are 
enacted,  on  the  other  hand,  the  existing 
law  would  also  be  modified  to  provide 
for  an  orderly  reduction  of  surplus  sup- 
plies over  a  period  of  years,  and  because 
poundage  controls  would  sissure  effective 
control  fanners  could  produce  and 
market  crops  not  very  much  less  than 
their  average  marketing  in  recent  years. 

I  believe  the  proposal  I  am  introducing 
today  would  be  fair  to  all.  It  also  in- 
cludes some  provisions  which  I  believe 
would  be  helpful  to  farmers — including 
the  carrj-over  provision  which  provides 
some  elements  of  crop  Insurance,  and  a 
provision  for  limited  leasinii  of  quotas 
within  counties.  But  more  important.  I 
believe  it  would  keep  the  burley  tobacco 
program  on  a  sound  basis,  so  that  it 
would  net  be  brought  down  by  surplus 
production  or  by  controversy  over  sharp 
cuts  In  acreage. 
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Mr.  President,  I  hope  very  much  that 
this  proposal  would  be  considered  by  bur- 
ley  tobacco  growers,  all  segments  of  the 
Industry,  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
by  the  Agriculture  Committees  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  fiction  taken  before  the  next 
referendum.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  excerpts  from  my  statement  of  De- 
cember 31.  and  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bkall  > .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred:  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bin  and  the  excerpts  from 
the  statement  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  7891  to  amend  the  to- 
bacco marketing  quota  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,  introduced  by  Mr.  Cooper,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.    789 

Be  it  enacted  t>y  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Act", 
U  ajnended  by  adding  immediately  following 
section  318  a  new  section  31B  to  read  as 
follows  : 

"VAKM    rOUNDACS  QUOTAS   FO«    BXHILXT   TOBACCO 

■■S«c.  319  (a)  Notwithstanding  .my  other 
provision  of  law,  if  the  amount  of  the  na- 
tional marketing  quota  for  hurley  tobacco 
for  the  marketing  year  be^nnlng  October  1. 
1971,  aa  determined  under  section  312  of  the 
Act  will  result  In  a  reduction  of  more  than 
15  per  centum  In  farm  acreage  allotments 
which  are  subject  to  reduction,  and  the  Sec- 
retary finds  that  acreage  allotments  provided 
In  section  313  of  the  Act  as  limited  by  Public 
Law  528.  Eighty-second  Congress  (06  Stat. 
597).  as  amended  by  Public  Law  21.  Eighty- 
fourth  Congress  (69  Stat.  24).  approved 
March  31,  1965  (7  U.S.C.  1315),  will  not  con- 
tlsue  In  future  ysars  to  be  effective  In  ad- 
Justing  supplies  to  the  reserve  supply  level. 
because  of  increasing  per  acre  yields,  de- 
creasing usage  or  otherwise,  the  Secretary 
shall  proclaim  national  marketing  quotas 
for  the  three  marketing  years  beginning 
October  1,  1971.  as  provided  In  this  section. 

Within  thirty  days  following  such  procla- 
mation, the  Secretary  ahall  conduct  a  refer- 
endum of  the  farmers  engaged  In  the  pro- 
duction of  the  1970  crop  of  burley  tobacco 
to  determine  whether  they  favor  or  oppose 
the  establishment  of  farm  marketing  quotas 
on  a  poundage  basis  as  provided  In  this 
a«etlon  for  the  three  marketing  years  begin- 
ning October  1.  1971  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  farmers 
voting  m  such  referendum  approve  market- 
ing quotas  on  a  poundage  basis,  marketing 
quotas  as  provided  In  this  section  shall  be 
In  effect  for  thoee  three  marketing  years.  If 
marketing  quotas  on  a  poundage  basis  are 
not  approved  by  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
farmers  voting  m  sucn  referendum,  no  mar- 
keting quotas  or  price  support  for  burley 
tobacco  shall  be  In  effect  for  the  marketing 
year  beginning  October  1.  1971.  Thereafter. 
the  provisions  of  section  312  of  the  Act  shall 
apply:  Provided.  That  national  marketing 
quotas  for  burley  tobacco  for  any  marketing 
year  subsequent  to  the  marketing  vear  be- 
ginning October  1.  1971,  shall  be  proclaimed 
as  provided  In  this  section. 

■■(b)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  and 
announce,  not  later  than  the  February  1 
preceding  the  s*cond  and  third  marketing 
y«an  of  any   three-year    period   for   which 


marketing  quotas  on  a  poundage  basis  are 
In  effect  under  this  section,  the  amount  of 
the  national  marketing  quota  for  each  of 
such  years.  If  marketing  quotas  have  been 
made  effective  on  a  poundage  basis  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall,  not  later 
than  February  1  of  the  last  year  of  three 
consecutive  marketing  years  for  which 
marketing  quotas  are  In  effect  under  this 
section,  proclaim  national  marketing  quotas 
for  burley  tobacco  for  the  next  three  suc- 
ceeding marketing  years  as  provided  In  this 
section.  Within  thirty  days  following  such 
proclamation,  the  Secretary  ^all  conduct 
a  referendum  In  accordance  wltn  section  312 
(CI  of  the  Act.  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  more  than  one-third  of  the  farmers 
voting  oppose  the  national  marketing  quotas, 
he  shall  announce  the  results  and  no  mark- 
eting quotas  or  price  support  shall  be  In  ef- 
fect for  such  kind  of  tobacco  for  the  first 
marketing  year  of  such  three-year  period. 
Thereafter,  the  provisions  of  section  312  of 
the  Act  shall  apply:  Provided,  That  the  na- 
tional marketing  quota  and  farm  marketing 
quotas  shall  be  determined  as  provided  In 
this  section.  Notice  of  the  farm  marketing 
quota  which  will  be  In  effect  for  his  farm  for 
the  first  marketing  year  covered  by  any 
referendum  under  this  section  shall  insofar 
as  practicable  be  mailed  to  'he  farm  opera- 
tor In  sufficient  time  to  be  received  prior  to 
the  referendum. 

"(c)  The  national  marketing  quota  de- 
termined under  this  section  for  burley  to- 
bacco for  any  marketing  year  shall  t>e  the 
amount  produced  In  the  United  States  which 
the  Secretary  estimates  will  be  utilized  In 
the  United  States  and  will  be  exported  dur- 
ing such  marketing  year,  adjusted  upward 
or  downward  In  such  amount  as  the  Secre- 
tary, in  his  discretion,  determines  Is  desir- 
able for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  an  ade- 
quate supply  or  for  effecting  an  orderly  re- 
duction of  supplies  to  the  reserve  supply 
level.  Any  such  downward  adjustment  shall 
not  exceed  10  per  centum  of  such  estimated 
utilization  and  exports.  For  each  marketing 
year  for  which  marketing  quotas  are  In  ef- 
fect under  this  section,  the  Secretary  In  his 
discretion  may  establish  a  reserve  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  'national  reserve') 
from  the  national  marketing  quota  In  an 
amount  not  In  excess  of  I  per  centum  of  the 
national  marketing  quota  to  be  available  for 
making  corrections  and  adjusting  Inequities 
In  farm  marketing  quotas,  and  for  establish- 
ing marketing  quotas  for  new  farms  (I.e., 
farms  for  which  farm  marketing  quotas  are 
not  otherwise  established) . 

"(d)  When  a  national  marketing  quota  Is 
first  proclaimed  under  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary ahall  through  local  committees  de- 
termine a  farm  yield  for  each  farm  for  which 
a  burley  tobacco  acreage  allotment  was  es- 
tablished for  the  marketing  year  beginning 
October  1.  1970  Such  yield  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  averaging  the  yield  per  acre  for  the 
four  highest  years  of  the  five  consecutive 
years  begrlnnlng  with  the  1968  crop  year: 
Provided.  That  If  tobacco  was  produced  on 
the  farm  In  fewer  than  five  of  such  years, 
the  farm  yield  shall  be  the  simple  average 
of  the  yields  obtained  In  the  years  during 
such  period  that  burley  tobacco  was  pro- 
duced on  the  farm:  Provided  further.  That  If 
no  burley  tobacco  was  produced  on  the  farm 
but  the  farm  was  considered  as  having 
planted  burley  tobacco  during  the  Immedi- 
ately preceding  five  years,  the  farm  yield  will 
be  appraised  on  the  basis  of  the  yields  estab- 
lished for  similar  farms  In  the  area  on  which 
burley  tobacco  was  produced  during  such 
five  year  period:  And  provided  further.  That 
the  farm  yield  established  for  any  farm  shall 
not  exceed  3.500  pounds  per  acre. 

"(e)  A  preliminary  farm  marketing  quota 
shall  be  determined  for  each  farm  for  which 
a  burley  tobacco  acreage  allotment  was  es- 
tablished for  the  marketing  year  beginning 
October    1,    1970.   by   mulUplylng   the  farm 
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yield  determined  under  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section  by  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
(prior  to  any  reduction  for  violation  of  reg. 
ulatlons  Issued  pursuant  to  the  Act)  estab- 
lished for  such  farm  for  the  marketing  year 
beginning  October  1.  1970.  For  each  farm 
for  which  such  a  preliminary  farm  market- 
ing quota  Is  determined,  a  farm  marketlM 
quota  for  the  first  year  shall  be  determined 
by  multiplying  the  preliminary  farm  market- 
ing  quota  by  a  national  factor  obtained  by 
dividing  the  national  marketing  quota  de- 
termined under  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion (less  the  national  reserve)  by  the  sum 
of  all  preliminary  farm  marketing  quotas 
as  determined  under  this  subsection:  Pro- 
vided. That  such  national  factor  shall  not  be 
less  than  96  per  centum. 

The  farm  marketing  quota  for  each  suc- 
ceeding year  shall  be  determined  by  multi- 
plying the  previous  year's  farm  marketing 
quot?  by  a  national  factor  obtained  by  dlvld- 
Ing  the  national  marketing  quota  determined 
under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  (less 
the  national  reserve)  by  the  sum  of  the  farm 
marketing  quotas  for  the  Immediately  pre- 
ceding year  for  all  farms  for  which  burley 
tobacco  marketing  quotas  will  be  determined 
for  such  succeeding  marketing  year.  The 
farm  marketing  quota  so  computed  for  any 
farm  for  any  year  shall  be  Increased  by  the 
number  of  pounds  by  which  marketings 
from  the  farm  during  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding year  were  less  than  the  farm  market- 
Ing  quota  (after  adjustments):  Provided. 
That  any  such  Increase  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  farm  marketing  quota  (In- 
cluding leased  pounds)  for  the  Immediately 
preceding  marketing  year  prior  to  any  in- 
crease for  undermarketlngs  or  decrease  for 
overmarketlngs.  The  farm  marketing  quoU 
so  comouted  for  each  farm  for  any  year  shall 
be  reduced  by  the  number  of  pounds  by 
which  marketings  from  the  farm  during  the 
Immediately  preceding  year  exceeded  the 
farm  marketing  quota  (after  adjustments): 
Provided,  That  if  on  account  of  excea  mar- 
ketings In  the  preceding  year  the  f«rm  mar- 
keting quota  Is  reduced  to  z«ro  pounds  with- 
out reflecting  the  entire  reduction  required, 
the  additional  reduction  required  shall  be 
made  In  subsequent  marketing  years. 

"The  farm  m&rketlng  quota  for  a  new  fann 
shall  be  the  number  of  pounds  detem^nrd 
by  the  county  committee  with  approval  of 
the  State  oommltt«e  to  be  fair  and  reason- 
able for  the  farm  on  the  bttsls  of  the  past 
bxirley  tobacco  experience  of  the  farm  opera- 
tor; the  land,  labor,  and  equipment  avail- 
able for  the  production  of  burley  tobacco; 
crop  rotation  practices,  and  the  soil  and  other 
physical  factors  affecting  the  production  of 
burley  tobacco :  Provided,  That  the  farm  mar- 
keting quota  for  any  such  new  farm  shall 
not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  average  of 
the  farm  marketing  quotas  for  similar  farms 
for  which  farm  marketing  quotas  are  other- 
wise established :  Provided  further.  That  the 
number  of  pounds  allocated  to  all  new  fEirms 
shall  not  exceed  that  portion  of  the  national 
reserve  provided  by  the  Secretary  for  estab- 
lishing quotas  for  new  farms. 

"(f)  When  a  poundage  program  Is  In  ef- 
fect under  this  section,  the  farm  marketing 
quota  next  established  for  any  farm  shall  be 
reduced  by  the  amount  of  burley  tobacco 
produced  on  any  farm  (1)  which  Is  marketed 
as  having  been  produced  on  a  different  farm: 

(2)  for  which  proof  of  disposition  Is  not 
furnished  as  required  by  the  Secretary;  and 

(3)  as  to  which  any  producer  on  the  farm 
files,  or  aids  or  acquiesces  In  the  filing  of,  any 
false  report  with  respect  to  the  production 
or  marketings  of  tobacco:  Provided,  That  If 
the  Secretary  tbroxigh  the  local  committee 
finds  that  no  person  connected  with  such 
farm  caused,  aided,  or  acquiesced  In  any  such 
Irregularity,  the  next  esUbllshed  farm  mar- 
keting quota  shall  not  be  reduced  imder 
this  subsection.  The  reductions  required 
under  this  subsection  shaU  be  In  addition  to 
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any  other   adjustments   made  purauant  to 
this  section. 

"(g)  When  a  poundage  program  U  In  ef- 
fect under  this  section,  farm  marketing 
quotas  (after  adjustments)  for  burley  to- 
bacco may  be  transferred  to  other  farms  in 
the  same  county  under  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions contained  In  section  316  of  the  Act: 
Provided,  That  such  transfers  shall  be  on  a 
pound  for  pound  basis:  Provided  further. 
That  any  adjustment  for  undermarketlngs 
or  overmarketlngs  shall  be  attributed  to  the 
farm  to  which  transferred:  And  provided 
further.  That  not  more  than  5,000  pounds 
may  be'  transferred  to  any  farm  under  this 
section. 

"(h)  Effective  with  the  marketing  year 
beginning  October  1,  1976,  no  marketing 
quou.  other  than  a  new  farm  marketing 
quoU.  shall  be  established  for  a  farm  on 
which  no  burley  tobacco  was  planted  or  con- 
sidered planted  In  any  of  the  five  years  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  year  for  which  farm 
marketing  quotas  are  being  established. 

••(1)  When  marketing  quotas  under  this 
section  are  in  effect,  provisions  with  respect 
to  penalties  for  the  marketing  of  excess  to- 
bacco and  the  other  provisions  contained  In 
section  314  of  the  Act  shall  apply,  except 
that: 

"(1)  No  penalty  on  excess  tobacco  shall  be 
due  at  collected  until  110  per  centum  of  the 
farm  marketing  quota  (after  adjustments) 
for  a  farm  has  been  marketed,  but  with 
respect  to  each  pwund  of  tobacco  marketed 
In  excess  of  such  percentage  the  full  penalty 
rate  shall  be  due,  payable,  and  collected  at 
the  time  of  marketing  on  each  pound  of 
tobacco  marketed,  and  any  tobacco  marketed 
In  excess  of  100  per  centum  of  the  farm 
marketing  quota  (after  adjustments)  will 
require  a  reduction  In  subsequent  farm 
marketing  quotas  In  accordance  with  section 
319(e):  Prorided,  That  If  the  Secretary,  In 
his  discretion,  determines  It  is  desirable  to 
encourage  additional  marketings  of  any 
grades  of  burley  tobacco  during  any  market- 
ing year  to  Insure  traditional  market  pat- 
terns to  meet  the  normal  demands  of  export 
and  domestic  markets,  he  may  authorize  the 
marketing  of  such  grades  without  the  pay- 
ment of  penalty  or  deduction  from  subse- 
quent quotas  to  the  extent  of  5  per  centum 
of  the  farm  marketing  quota  for  the  farm 
on  which  the  tobacco  was  produced,  and 
such  marketings  shall  be  eligible  for  price 
support. 

"(2)  The  provisions  with  respect  to  i>en- 
altles  contained  In  the  third  sentence  of 
secUon  314(a)  shall  be  revised  to  read:  'If 
any  producer  falsely  Identifies  or  falls  to 
account  for  the  disposition  of  any  tobacco, 
the  Secretary,  in  lieu  of  assessing  and  collect- 
ing penalties  based  on  actual  marketings  of 
excess  tobacco,  may  elect  to  assess  a  penalty 
computed  by  multiplying  the  full  penalty 
rate  by  an  amount  of  tobacco  equal  to  25 
per  centum  of  the  farm  marketing  quota 
(after  adjustments)  and  the  penalty  in  re- 
spect thereof  shall  be  paid  and  remitted  by 
the  producer.' 

"(3)  The  provisions  contained  In  the  fourth 
sentence  of  section  314  (a)  shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable. For  the  first  year  a  marketing  quota 
program  established  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section  Is  in  effect,  the  farm  marketing 
quota  determined  under  the  provisions  of 
section  319(e)  shall  receive  a  temporary  up- 
ward adjustment  equal  to  the  amount  of 
carryover  penalty-free  burley  tobacco  for  the 
farm.  For  subsequent  years,  the  provisions  of 
section  319  (e)  shall  apply. 

"(J)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such  reg- 
ulations as  he  considers  necessary  for  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  section." 

Sic.  2.  Section  378  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by  adding  subsection  (d)  to  read  as  follows: 
"(d)  In  applying  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion to  a  farm  for  which  a  tobacco  market- 
ing quota  has  been  determined  under  section 


319  of  this  Act,  the  words  'allotment'  and 
'acreage',  wherever  they  appear,  shall  be  con- 
strued to  mean  'marketing  quota'  and 
'poundage',  respectively,  as  required." 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  106  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  If  acreage-poundage  or  poundage 
farm  marketing  quotas  are  In  effect  under 
section  317  or  319  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  (1)  price  sup- 
port shall  not  be  made  available  on  tobacco 
marketed  In  excess  of  110  per  centum  of  the 
marketing  quota  (after  adjustments)  for  the 
farm  on  which  such  tobacco  was  produced, 
and  (2)  for  the  purpose  of  price  support 
eligibility,  tobacco  carried  over  from  one 
marketing  year  to  another  shall,  when  mar- 
keted, be  considered  tobacco  of  the  then  cur- 
rent crop." 

The  excerpt  of  the  statement  presented 
by  Mr.  Cooper  Is  as  follows: 
A   Bill  To  Amend  the  Tobacco  Mahketino 
Quota  Provisions 

(Reprinted  from  Congressional  Record, 
December  31,  1870) 

Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  President,  my  State  of 
Kentucky  produces  most — some  three- 
fourths— <)f  the  burley  tobacco,  which  Is  sec- 
ond only  to  Flue-cured  or  "bright-leaf"  to- 
bacco in  volume,  in  Its  Importance  to  the 
agricultural  economy — about  $400  million 
for  the  1970  crop — and  in  Its  contribution  to 
the  cash  Income  of  thousands  of  farm  fami- 
lies. Burley  tobacco  is  grovim  on  282,000  farm 
allotments,  most  of  them  family  farm  opera- 
tions. Production  was  restricted  to  231,000 
acres  in  1970,  which  means  that  the  average 
allotment  Is  less  than  1  acre,  on  which  a  typi- 
cal farmer  might  produce  over  a  ton  of  to- 
bacco selling  this  year  for  a  little  over  70 
cents  a  pound. 

Ehirlng  my  service  in  the  Senate,  I  have 
each  year  followed  the  progress  of  the  to- 
bacco price  support  and  production  control 
program,  which  is  so  Important  to  farmers 
in  Kentucky  and  other  States.  In  fact.  It 
was  my  sunendment,  with  Senator  Barkley 
In  1847,  which  secured  90  percent  price  sup- 
port for  tobacco  as  a  permanent  provision  of 
law,  and  with  Senator  Jordan  of  North  Caro- 
lina In  1960  I  spionsored  the  amendment 
which  further  stabilized  the  guarantee  of  90 
percent   price   support   for  tobacco. 

Over  the  years  the  burley  tobacco  program 
has  worked  well,  and  every  3  years  farmers 
have  expressed  their  approval  by  voting  In 
referendum  by  overwhelming  majorities  of 
97  or  98  percent  to  continue  the  program.  It 
has  operated  generally  without  large  losses 
to  the  Government  or  heavy  subsidy  by  the 
taxpayers — which  have  been  characteristic 
of  many  other  farm  commodity  programs — 
because  tobacco  growers  have  been  willing 
to  abide  by  the  production  controls  necessary 
to  keep  their  program  sound. 

I  must  say,  however,  that  the  burley  to- 
bacco program  is  now  in  difficulty,  and  I 
believe  modifications  must  be  made  to  con- 
tinue to  keep  the  program  sound,  and  to 
avoid  the  loss  of  public  support  which  would 
result  If  large  Oovernment  loan  stocks  are 
allowed  to  build  up.  This  could  hap{>en  be- 
cause burley  yields  per  acre  have  Increased 
about  one  hundred  pounds  per  acre  annually 
in  recent  years,  reaching  2.585  pounds  In 
1970.  and  there  is  no  sign  they  would  not 
continue  to  do  so  under  the  present  acreage 
control  program.  At  the  same  time,  the  do- 
mestic use  of  burley  tobacco  has  declined  for 
the  second  consecutive  year,  and  with  con- 
tinued use  of  filter  cigarettes  and  changing 
manufacturing  techniques,  this  trend  also 
may  continue. 

In  1965,  a  modified  system  of  production 
control  known  as  acreage-poundage  was 
adopted  for  flue-cured  tobacco,  but  was  not 
adopted  for  bvirley  tobacco  by  the  required 
two-thirds  vote  of  growers  In  all  States,  In 
the  special  referenda  held  in  1966  and  1967. 


Further,  the  cuts  in  acreage  allotments  or- 
dered for  burley  tobacco  In  1964,  1965,  and 
1966,  and  again  In  1970,  have  resulted  In  a 
greater  proportion  of  farm  allotments  at  or 
below  the  one-half  acre  minimum — which 
under  present  law  is  protected  from  cuts. 
Less  than  half  the  burley  farm  allotments — 
in  fact,  only  40  percent — are  now  subject  to 
the  acreage  reductions  which  until  now  have 
been  the  method  of  keeping  supplies  in  line 
with  demand. 

Now  we  are  informed  that  under  existing 
law,  a  cut  in  1971  crop  acreage  allotments  of 
at  least  25  percent,  and  theoretically  as  much 
as  40  percent,  will  be  required  to  bring  sup- 
plies into  line  with  use.  Such  a  cut  would 
work  an  extreme  hardship  on  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  farms  which  depend  on  burley  to- 
bacco for  a  large  part  of  their  livelihood. 
Even  so,  it  would  not  solve  the  problem 
which  confronts  us,  for  It  would  simply  drive 
more  allotments  into  the  protected  half- 
acre  category,  and  make  production  control 
through  acreage  adjustments  increasingly  In- 
effective and  impractical  for  future  years. 

Those  of  us  familiar  with  this  problem — 
In  the  Congress,  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  among  the  leadership  of  farm 
and  grower  groups  in  Kentucky  and  other 
burley-producing  States — have  recognized 
for  some  time  that  the  situation  was  becom- 
ing critical,  and  efiforts  have  been  made  over 
the  leist  year  to  develop  a  solution.  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  representatives  of  Ken- 
tucky farm  organizations  and  burley  tobacco 
groups,  together  with  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  presented  their 
recommendations  at  a  hearing  held  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  on  Decem- 
ber 8,  which  was  chaired  by  Senator  Jordan 
of  North  Carolina.  I  think  the  facts  brought 
out  at  that  hearing  show  clearly  that  If  the 
price  support  program  for  burley  tobacco  la 
to  be  saved,  the  production  control  mecha- 
nism, upon  which  that  price  support  de- 
pends, must  be  modified. 

This  ought  to  be  done  before  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  proclaims  the  national 
marketing  quota  for  the  1971  crop  of  burley 
tobacco.  That  would  ordinarily  be  done  by 
February  1,  but  will  now  be  postponed  for 
30  days  by  the  resolution  which  I  Introduced 
following  the  Senate  hearing — a  resolution 
cosponsored  by  Senators  Cook,  Baker.  Jordan 
of  North  Ctu-oUna,  Ervin,  Btbd  of  Virginia, 
and  Spong.  and  identical  to  the  resolution 
introduced  by  Congressman  Wampler  of  Vlr- 
glna — which  has  been  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives.  Within  30 
days  following  the  proclamation,  the  regular 
referendum  vrtll  be  held,  to  determine  wheth- 
er burley  growers  will  have  a  price  support 
and  production  control  program  for  the  next 
3  years,  or  no  program,  no  price  suppwrt,  and 
unlimited  production. 

It  is  already  late,  and  there  will  not  be 
a  great  deal  of  time  for  the  Committees 
on  Agriculture  of  the  Senate  and  the  Hotise 
of  Representatives  to  hold  hearings  and  act 
to  revise  the  burley  tobacco  program  for  the 
1971  crop.  The  changes  which  need  to  be 
made  must  be  discussed  by  burley  farmers 
and  their  organizations,  and  by  all  concerned 
segments  of  the  tobacco  industry.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  am  Introducing  today 
a  bill  proposing  modifications  in  the  sys- 
tem of  production  control  for  burley  to- 
bacco— changes  which  I  consider  could  keep 
the  burley  price  support  program  on  a  sound 
basis  by  avoiding  Increased  Government 
stocks,  and  by  removing  the  present  incen- 
tive for  each  farmer  to  increase  production 
on  his  limited  and  often  repeatedly  reduced 
acreage. 

I  do  not  take  the  position  that  this  pro- 
posal Is  the  final  one  that  I  may  offer,  or 
farmers  may  support,  but  I  consider  it  a 
necessary  start.  I  emphasize  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  bill  at  this  time  in  order  to 
make  it  available  to  those  who  are  Interested 
in  the  future  of  the  burley  tobacco  program. 
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and  ao  that  thla  proposal  and  any  otban 
which  may  be  suggested  may  be  dlaciimed 
and  cooaldered  before  the  Congrese  returns 
In  late  January.  When  the  Congress  returns, 
I  would  propose  to  reintroduce  the  bill,  or  a 
similar  bill,  and  at  that  time  it  may  be  that 
other  Members  oi  Congress  from  State*  pro- 
ducing burley  tobacco  may  wish  to  Join 
me  In  doing  so,  or  present  recommendations 
of  their  owQ. 

While  the  general  plan  of  this  bill  evolved 
from  meetings  during  1970  of  farmers  and 
grower  groufw.  together  with  representatives 
of  cooperative,  warehouse,  and  dealer  or- 
ganizations in  Kentucky  and  In  other  States 
as  well.  Its  speclflc  provisions  are  not  Identi- 
cal to  the  recommendations,  for  example,  of 
the  Kentucky  Farm  Btireau  Federation,  the 
Tennessee  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  or  any  other  that 
I  have  seen.  I  have  tried  to  settle  on  a  plan 
which  will  be  fair  to  all,  and  which  will 
fulOll  the  essential  requirement  of  limiting 
production  to  the  amount  of  burley  tobacco 
which  will  actually  be  used. 

Primarily,  the  bill  would  shift  production 
controls  for  burley  tobacco  from  a  limita- 
tion on  acreage  planted  and  harvested — the 
familiar  firm  acreai^e  allotments — to  a  limi- 
tation on  the  number  of  pounds  of  burley 
tobacco  which  may  be  marketed  and  sold 
from  any  farm — a  farm  poundage  quota.  As 
I  have  pointed  out  earlier,  acreage  controls 
can  no  longer  continue  to  work  if  yields  per 
acre  keep  increasing— through  the  applica- 
tion of  fertilizer,  irrigation,  new  varieties  and 
other  Intensive  cultural  practices — If  domes- 
tic use  of  burley  continues  to  remain  stable 
or  decline  somewhat,  and  particularly  If  the 
reductions  in  acreage  which  have  always  been 
used  to  control  production  can  only  be  ap- 
plied to  fewer  and  fewer  farms.  The  pound- 
age quota  system  of  production  control  pro- 
posed by  the  bill  would,  however,  be  much 
less  complicated  than  the  acreage-poundage 
system  formerly  proposed,  and  I  believe  will 
be  easier  for  farmers  to  understand  and  work 
with. 

If  we  can  bring  burley  production  under 
control  m  this  way,  only  a  modest  reduc- 
tion— certainly  far  leas  than  2B  percent — 
would  be  required  for  the  1971  crop.  In  sub- 
sequent years,  I  believe  effective  production 
control  would  be  assured  without  drastic  cuts 
or  without  any  cuts,  while  permitting  an  or- 
derly reduction  over  a  period  of  years  of 
Ocvemment  stocks. 

I  know  that  farmers  in  Kentucky  and  other 
States  will  want  to  know  how  their  farm 
poundage  quotas  would  be  calculated  under 
this  proposal.  I  will  outline  the  main  pro- 
visions of  the  bill : 

First.  The  poundage  system  for  burley 
tobacco  would  not  be  proclaimed,  and  grow- 
ers would  vote  In  March  instead  on  the  usual 
acreage  program,  unless  an  acreage  cut  of 
more  than  15  percent  Is  required  for  the  1971 
crop,  and  unless  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
finds  also  that  the  present  system  of  acreage 
allotments  will  not  continue  to  work  because 
of  Increasing  yields  and  declining  use  of  bur- 
ley tobacco.  However,  I  must  say  it  now  ap- 
pears that  both  of  these  conditions  would  be 
met.  In  fact,  the  Department  estimates  that 
an  acreage  cut  of  at  least  25  percent  would 
be  required  for  the  1971  crop  under  the  old 
program. 

Second,  (a)  For  each  farm  now  having  a 
burley  allotment,  the  yield  per  acre — that  Is, 
the  number  of  pounds  marketed  per  acre  of 
allotment — would  be  calculated  for  the  1970 
crop  Just  sold,  and  for  the  1969,  1988,  1987. 
and  1966  crops.  The  four  highest  of  these 
yields  for  the  last  S  years  would  be  averaged. 
In  this  way,  if  a  farmer  has  had  a  poor  crop 
year  for  any  reason,  that  year  would  not  be 
Included.  Farmers  would  have  the  advantage 
of  their  1970  crop — a  good  year. 

A  4-year  average  yield  in  excess  of  3,500 
pounds  per  acre  would  be  reduced  to  that 
figure.  Individual  years  could  be  higher 
than  3,500  pounds,  and  I  do  not  believe  many 


farms  would  have  a  4-year  average  that 
wotild  have  to  be  reduced. 

This  average  "farm  yield"  would  then  be 
multiplied  by  the  1970  farm  acreage  allot- 
ment— the  burley  acreage  permitted  for  the 
farm  this  last  year.  The  result  U  called  the 
preliminary  farm  quota. 

The  total  of  the  preliminary  farm  quotas 
for  all  burley  farms  would  then  be  consid- 
ered by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  view 
of  the  supplies  on  hand  and  the  anticipated 
demand  for  the  1971  crop.  If  the  total  would 
somewhat  exceed  expected  demand,  the  Sec- 
retary could  reduce  all  preliminary  farm  quo- 
tas equally — but  not  by  more  than  5  per- 
cent for  the  1971  crop. 

That  would  establish  farm  ix>undage  quo- 
tas for  the  1971  crop — for  most  farms  within 
10  percent  of  their  1970  crop  sales  I  should 
think  this  would  be  more  fair,  and  more  ef- 
fective than  a  cut  of  35  percent  or  more  un- 
der the  present  acreage  system. 

Third.  In  future  years,  after  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  calculated  estimated  use 
of  burley  tobacco  and  the  total  production 
needed,  each  farm  quota  for  the  previous 
year  would  be  adjusted  up  or  down  accord- 
ingly, with  all  farmers  treated  alike.  The  bill 
provides  that  In  setting  the  total  national 
marketing  quota  for  future  years,  the  Secre- 
tary may  not  require  a  reduction  of  more 
than  10  percent  below  the  estimated  use  of 
barley  tobacco. 

Fourth.  The  poundage  plan  Includes  a  crop 
Insurance  feature.  If  a  farmer  does  not  sell 
tobacco  one  year,  or  markets  less  than  his 
quota — whether  because  of  hail,  drought,  or 
for  any  other  reason — the  unused  quota 
would  be  carried  forward  to  the  next  year, 
and  could  be  grown  and  sold,  with  price  sup- 
port, at  that  time.  Similarly.  If  weather  is 
good  and  the  farmer  produces  a  little  more 
than  his  quota.  It  would  not  have  to  be  de- 
stroyed. He  could  sell  and  receive  price  sup- 
port for  10  percent  more  than  his  quota — 
but  no  more  than  that — which  would  be  de- 
ducted from  his  farm  quota  for  the  next 
year. 

Fifth.  The  bill  also  provides  for  the  first 
time  for  the  leasing  of  burley  quotas  Leas- 
ing Is  already  permitted  for  other  types  of 
tobacco.  I  have  opposed  leasing  in  the  past 
because  I  believed  it  could  lead  to  a  con- 
centration In  the  hands  of  fewer  growers, 
and  would  increase  surplus  supplies.  But 
with  a  change  in  the  program,  leasing  may 
be  appropriate.  A  burley  quota  could  be 
leased  to  another  farmer  In  the  same  county 
having  a  burley  allotment.  Not  more  than 
5.000  pounds  of  quota  could  be  leased  by 
any  farm.  That  is  the  equivalent  of  about  3 
acres  of  tobacco.  It  would  mean  that  any 
farmer  already  having  an  allotment — per- 
haps a  one-half  acre  allotment  last  year — 
could  lease  5,000  pounds  of  quota,  and  so 
grow  perhaps  three  or  four  times  his  pres- 
ent production.  Or  a  larger  farm  could  lease 
and  grow  the  quota  of  three  or  four  or  five 
minimum  farms,  which  would  provide  the<5e 
farmers  some  Income.  That  seems  to  me  an 
ample  amount,  and  as  much  leasing  as 
should  be  permitted,  at  least  until  we  see 
how  it  works  out. 

I  have  given  this  outline  of  the  poundag^e 
proposal  I  have  offered  so  that  It  can  be 
discussed,  and  I  hope  there  will  be  meetings 
of  farm  grour*  and  consideration  by  leader- 
ship of  the  burley  Indiwtry  in  the  coming 
weeks.  To  be  'ffectlve.  such  a  proposal  would 
have  to  be  enacted  by  the  Congress  In  time 
for  the  1971  crop,  and  before  the  referendum 
at  which  burley  growers  will  decide  whether 
or  not  to  hRve  a  price  support  program  for 
the  next  3  years 

If  the  Secretary  proclaims  quotas  by 
March  1.  that  referendum  must  be  held  be- 
fore April  1.  If  this  plan,  or  a  similar  one. 
Is  enacted  by  the  Congress,  burley  growers 
would  then  vote  Instead  on  whether  It 
should  be  In  effect  for  the  next  3  years,  or 
whether  there  would  be  no  production  con- 


trol program  and  no  price  support  for  bur 
ley  tobacco  in  1971. 

I  recognlae  that  it  U  a  difficult  matter  to 
propoae  changes  In  the  burley  tobacco  pro- 
gram—particularly changes  that  affect  the 
minimum  acreage — for  the  program  affects 
the  livelihood  and  the  Incomes  of  tbousandi 
of  farm  families  But  I  am  deeply  concerned 
that  unless  changes  are  made  so  that  a  sur- 
plus will  not  continue  to  build  up,  the  price 
support  program  for  burley  tobacco  will  » 
down. 

I  think  It  Is  clear  to  all  who  have  looked 
at  the  facts,  and  who  think  about  the  bur- 
ley program,  that  we  have  come  to  the  end 
of  the  line  In  attempting  to  control  burley 
tobacco  producUon  through  acreage  alone, 
especially  at  a  time  when  most  burley  grow.^ 
ers  have  become  exempt  from  acreage  re- 
ductions. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


PROGRAM  FOR  WEDNESDAY  AND 
THURSDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senate,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
135.  as  amended,  will  shortlj-  adjourn 
until  12  o'clock  meridian  on  Wednes- 
day. February  17,  1971. 

The  program  for  Wednesday  next  is 
as  follows : 

Immediately  following  disposition  of 
the  reading  of  the  Journal  and  recogni- 
tion of  the  two  leaders  under  the  order 
previously  entered,  there  will  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes.  Indication  has  already  been 
made  that  unobjected  items  on  the  Legis- 
lative Calendar  may  be  called  if  the  two 
leaders  so  desire.  Under  the  previous 
order,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered on  two  items  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar, Executive  L,  91st  Congress,  sec- 
ond session,  the  convention  with  Nicara- 
gua, and  Executive  N,  91st  Congress,  sec- 
ond session,  the  Extradition  Treaty  with 
Spain.  The  first  vote  under  the  order 
previously  entered  will  occur  at  3  o'cloclc 
p.m.  on  Wednesday  next.  Following  the 
roUcall  vote  on  Executive  L,  the  rollcall 
vote  on  Executive  N  will  immediately 
occur. 

Under  the  previous  order  the  Senate 
will  adjourn  on  Wednesday  next  at  the 
close  of  business  until  12  o'clock  meridian 
on  Thursday  next.  In  view  of  the  motion 
that  has  been  entered  to  Invoke  cloture 
under  rule  XXil,  the  procedure  on 
Thursday  next  will  be  as  follows; 

Immediately  following  the  prayer  and 
the  disposition  of  the  reading  of  the 
Journal,  there  will  be  1  hour  of  debate 
on  the  motion  to  invoke  cloture.  Tliat  1 
hour  will  be  equally  divided  between  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader 
or  their  designees.  At  the  close  of  the 
hour  a  quorum  Is  mandatory  under  the 
rule,   and  once   the  quorum  has  been 
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established  by  a  call  of  the  roU.  the  Chair 
will  order  that  the  roll  be  called  on  the 
motion  to  close  debate.  A  yea-and-nay 
vote  is  automatic  under  the  rule. 

All  Senators  are,  therefore,  hereby  re- 
minded of  rollcall  votes  scheduled  for 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  next. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  February  11  (legislative  day  of 
January  26),  1971: 

Appalachian  Regional  Commission 

Donald  W.  Whitehead,  of  Massachusetts, 
to  be  Federal  Cochalrman  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission,  vice  John  B.  Waters, 
Jr. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  WEDNESDAY, 
FEBRUARY  17.  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  135.  as  amended, 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
imtil  12  o'clock  meridian  on  Wednesday 
next,  February  17,  1971. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  28  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Wednesday,  February  17, 
19''!,  at  12  meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  11  (legislative  day 
of  January  26),  1971: 

National  Credit  Union  Board 
Richard  H.  Grant,  of  New  Hampshire,  to 
be  Chairman  of  the  National  Credit  Union 
Bo(u-d. 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Credit  Union  Board  for 
the  terms  Indicated : 

John  J.  Hutchinson,  of  Connecticut,  for  a 
term  expiring  Decemoer  31,  1971. 
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liorena  Causey  Matthews,  of  Tennessee,  for 
a  term  expiring  December  31.  1973. 

DuBols  McGee,  of  California,  for  a  term 
expiring  December  31, 1973. 

Joseph  P.  Hinchey,  of  Pennsylvania,  for  a 
term  expiring  December  31,  1974. 

James  W.  Dodd.  of  Texas,  for  a  term  ex- 
piring December  31.  1975. 

Marion  P.  Gregory,  of  Wisconsin,  for  a  term 
expiring  December  31.  1976. 

SXCXJRITIBS  INVXSTOB  PbOTXCTION 

Corporation 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Direc- 
tors of  the  Securities  Investor  Protection 
Corporation  for  the  terms  Indicated,  to  which 
offices  they  were  appointed  during  the  last 
recess  of  the  Senate : 

Andrew  J.  Melton,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  for  a 
term  expiring  December  31, 1973. 

Glenn  E.  Anderson,  of  North  Carolina,  toe 
a  term  expiring  December  31,  1972. 

George  J.  Stlgler,  of  Illinois,  for  a  term 
expiring  December  31,  1972. 

Donald  T.  Regan,  of  New  York,  for  a  term 
expiring  December  31,  1973. 

Byron  D.  Woodslde,  of  Virginia,  for  a  term 
expiring  December  31,  1973. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


SECRETARY  HITTLE  ON  THE 
BATTLE  OF  NEW  ORLEANS 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1971 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  and  honored  that  my  good 
friend  James  D.  Hittle,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  Manpower  and  Re- 
serve Affairs,  accepted  an  invitation  to 
be  guest  speaker  at  the  observance  of 
the  Battle  of  New  Orleans  on  January  8. 

His  speech  was  enjoyed  by  the  many 
New  Orleanians  in  attendance,  and  I 
insert  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point  so 
all  may  have  the  benefit  of  his  words: 
Address  by  the  Honorable  James  D.  HrrrLE 

It  Is  for  me  a  privilege  to  be  with  you  on 
this  occasion  commemorating  the  Battle  of 
New  Orleans. 

I  hope  that  you  will  appreciate  my  feelings 
when  I  say  that  I  view  with  some  trepidation 
the  privilege  of  being  your  speaker  for  this 
occasion.  After  all,  each  of  you,  because  of 
your  interest  in  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans, 
have.  I  strongly  suspect,  an  Intimate  knowl- 
edge of  that  Battle  to  which  this  lovely  city 
gave  Its  name. 

One  of  the  most  unenviable  tasks  Is  talk- 
ing history  to  history  buffs.  However,  be- 
cause I  like  to  think  I  am  such  a  buff  also,  I 
trust  that  you  will  take  a  charitable  view  of 
my  efforts. 

It  would  be  presumptuous,  and  quite  re- 
dundant, were  I  to  give  you  a  sierejtype 
rehash  of  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  Its 
saUent  aspects  are  well  set  forth  In  history 
books  from  grade  school  on  up.  What  I  would 
like  to  do  this  evening  is  to  discuss  with  you 
some  of  the  Naval  aspects  of  the  Battle  of 
New  Orleans.  Understandably,  the  general 
impression  of  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans  Is 
one  of  Andy  Jackson  and  his  sharpshooters 
standing  behind  bales  of  fine  Louisiana  cot- 
ton and  mowing  down  successive  waves  of 
British  Redcoats  marching  as  If  on  parade. 

With  the  exception  of  Andy  and  his  sharp- 
shooters delivering  a  deadly  fire  from  behind 
the  cotton  ramparts,  this  is  a  very  inade- 
quate visualization  of  the  Battle  of  New 
Orleans. 

Actually,  the  Battle  of  the  cotton  bales 
was  only  a  part^-although  a  climactic  one — 


of  what  was  really  a  vast  strategic  Naval 
campaign  by  the  British.  In  terms  of  mod- 
ern Naval  doctrine,  British  campaign  cul- 
minating m  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans  falls 
into  a  clearly  discernible  operational  pat- 
tern: the  assembly  and  embarkation  of  the 
landing  force,  the  transoceanic  approach,  the 
en  route  replenishment  of  supplies,  prelim- 
inary operations,  gun-fire  support,  recon- 
naissance, the  ship  to  shore  movement  and 
the  assault  Inland. 

Actions  by  the  United  States  defending 
forces  sort  out  into  clear  cut  procedures  of 
current  Naval  doctrine  for  defense  of  a  base 
against  attack  from  the  sea. 

That  base,  we  well  know,  was  the  City  of 
New  Orleans.  Whatever  the  British  may  be 
faulted  for  in  the  conduct  of  that  Naval 
campaign,  they  must  be  given  a  high  grade 
for  their  strategic  evaluation  of  the  impor- 
tance of  New  Orleans.  New  Orleans,  from  her 
founding,  was  destined  to  become  a  strate- 
gically important  as  well  as  a  lovely  city. 

Endowed  with  a  favorable  geography,  New 
Orleans  not  only  has  stood  at  the  confluence 
of  great  waters,  but  she  has  stood  at  the 
confluence  of  great  history. 

The  British  knew  full  well,  as  did  the  citi- 
zens of  New  Orleans,  Andy  Jackson,  and 
Commodore  Patterson,  that  this  city  was 
both  the  sentinel  and  the  gateway  to  the 
river  highways  leading  to  the  heartland  of 
the  American  continent.  Likewise  New  Or- 
leans was  both  the  strategic  springboard 
and  economic  gateway  to  the  Gulf,  the  Ca- 
ribbean, Western  Europe,  and  the  world. 

The  maritime  character  of  your  city  Is  Its 
fundamental  strategic  and  geographic  fea- 
ture. In  fact,  the  partnership  between  New 
Orleans  and  the  Navy  was  founded  In  1801 
with  the  establishment  of  a  Naval  base  and 
Marine  Barracks  here.  The  Naval  base  re- 
mains today.  In  addition.  New  Orleans  Is  the 
Headquarters  of  the  Eighth  Naval  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  Districts  which  Include  five  states 
of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Texas,  Oklahoma, 
and  New  Mexico,  and  the  many  Naval  and 
Marine  Corps  Installations  within  their 
boundaries.  The  Naval  Air  Station  at  Alvln 
Callendar  Field  is  one  of  our  major  Reserve 
air  bases,  housing  elements  of  the  Reserve 
air  components  of  all  the  Services. 

It  was  on  January  8,  1815,  156  years  ago 
today,  that  VS.  Forces,  under  General  And- 
rew Jaction  whipped  a  numerically  superior 
British  force,  and  effectively  broke  the  back 
of  the  British  Southern  Campaign. 

Andrew  Jackson's  career  was  as  distin- 
guished and  colorful  as  that  of  New  Orleans 
Itself.  He  gained  prominence  In  the  Army  by 


his  defeat  of  the  Creek  warrlers  at  the  fa- 
mous battle  of  Horseshoe  Bend  In  March  1814. 
Upon  the  resignation  of  General  William 
Henry  Harrison,  this  victory  won  him  the 
commission  of  Major  Genral  to  fill  the 
vacancy  created.  He  was  given  command  of 
the  Seventh  Military  District,  with  the  task 
of  defending  Louisiana  and  the  Gulf  Coast. 

In  1814,  about  the  same  time  as  the  Battle 
of  Horseshoe  Bend  in  America,  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  entered 
the  city  of  Paris,  ending,  temporarily,  the 
war  of  the  Allies  against  Napoleon.  This 
victory  enabled  Britain  to  turn  more  atten- 
tion to  the  war  with  the  young  upstart 
nation,  her  former  colonies,  across  the 
Atlantic.  And  so,  as  Major  General  Andrew 
Jackson  was  assuming  command  of  the 
Seventh  Military  District,  major  elements  of 
the  British  Army  of  invasion  commenced  to 
gather  at  Bordeaux.  With  the  news  of  the 
fall  of  Napoleon,  there  Immediately  followed 
rvmors  of  a  great  British  invasion  of 
Louisiana. 

The  Unitsd  States  prepared  its  reception. 
Secretary  of  War  John  Armstrong  Issued  new 
militia  quotas  from  the  territories  of  Ken- 
tucky. Tennessee,  Oeorgfia,  and  Louisiana  to 
defend  against  the  expected  attack  from  the 
South. 

Apprehensions  in  Washington  and  New 
Orleans  couldn't  have  been  more  Justified 
with  respect  to  British  offensive  action 
against  our  young  nation.  With  victory  over 
France,  and  Napoleon  exiled  to  Elba,  England 
had  naval  and  land  forces  avaUable  for  the 
American  campaign. 

As  the  diaries  of  the  British  soldiers  so 
well  refiect,  they  didn't  have  much  time  to 
stack  arms,  take  off  their  packs,  and  remi- 
nisce about  their  rough  victory  under  Well- 
ington on  the  Iherlan  Peninsula.  Seasoned 
veterans  who  had  fought  under  Wellington 
and  Moore  were  ordered  out  of  the  rest  camps 
In  the  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne  areas.  Embark- 
ing on  ships  commanded  by  Admiral  Coch- 
rane, they  sailed  as  a  mighty  armada  for  the  ,- 
United  States.  / 

At  this  point,  we  should  recognize  that 
these  British  soldiers  who  were  to  sail  up 
the  Chesapeake,  burn  Washington,  and  later 
attack  New  Orleans  were  no  recently  re- 
cruited rabble.  Rather,  they  were  battle- 
seasoned,  tough,  well  trained,  disciplined 
and  resourceful  fighting  men.  They  were 
flushed  with  victory  over  Napoleon,  who  had 
long  ruled  as  military  master  of  the  Con- 
tinent. It  was  these  forces  that  the  Americans 
under  Jackson  were  to  face  on  the  approaches 
to  New  Orleans. 
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Bermuda,  even  then  famous  aa  a  rMort 
area,  provided  the  site  and  atmosphere  for  an 
en-route  rest  for  the  Invasion  force. 

Within  the  month  the  armada  was  ready 
to  sail,  and  after  an  incendiary  detour  up 
the  Chesapeake  to  Washin^on,  headed  to  the 
Caribbean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  target 
was  New  Orleans.  After  another  stopover  In 
Jamaica,  the  forces  proceeded  toward  the 
Mississippi. 

It  all  promised  to  be  a  pleasant,  quick,  and 
completely  succeasfxil  campaign. 

I  believe  that  history  has  neglected  some 
aspects  of  this  campaign.  I  refer  primarily 
to  the  Impact  of  seapower  on  what  h«8  been 
generally  considered  a  land  campaign. 

Historians  have  correctly  lauded  Oener&l 
Andrew  Jackson  for  his  victory  at:  the  Battle 
of  New  Orleans.  His  contemportu'tes  awarded 
him  the  Presidency.  Yet,  neither  of  these 
might  have  come  to  pass  had  it  not  been  for 
Commodore  Daniel  Todd  Patterson.  V.  8. 
Navy,  his  handful  of  light  warships,  and  his 
full  appreciation  of  the  vital  importance  of 
the  sea  power  on  which  the  British  opera- 
tions depended. 

This  Naval  ofBcer.  Patterson.  Is  Indeed 
worth  our  attention.  It  Is  bard  to  find  out 
much  about  him  In  even  the  detailed  history, 
but  his  role  In  the  defense  of  New  Orleans 
and  all  that  the  victory  meant  to  the  destiny 
of  the  United  States  was  Indeed  considerable. 
A  good  case  could  be  made  that  It  was 
lndlsp>ensable. 

Commodore  Patterson  had  not  reached  his 
39th  birthday  when  the  British  Invaded  Lou- 
isiana, yet  he  was  already  an  "old  sea  dog" 
with  15  years  of  duty  in  the  Navy  behind 
blm.  More  Important,  he  had  been  "brought 
up  right"  In  the  tough,  aggressive  school  of 
Navy  leaders  such  as  Barry  and  Truxtun, 
Preble  and  Porter — a  school  that,  like  the 
sea.  demanded  Integrity,  hard  preparation, 
foresight,  and  valor. 

At  the  age  of  13  Patterson  had  gone  to 
sea  In  the  undeclared  war  with  Prance.  Next 
he  sailed  against  the  Barbary  Pirates  In  the 
OSS  Constellation,  toast  of  the  Nation  after 
Thomas  Truxtun's  stirring  victories  in  her. 
and  still  afloat  in  Baltimore.  On  a  later  cruise 
In  the  lllfated  Philadelphia,  he  fell  prisoner 
with  the  rest  of  the  crew  to  the  Barbary 
Pirates.  Characteristically,  Patterson  did  not 
simply  pine  away  In  prison,  but  under  the 
tutelage  of  Balnbridge  and  Porter  studied 
and  Unproved  himself  in  his  profession. 

After  the  Barbary  wars  Patterson  began 
service  on  the  lower  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  In  December  1813,  he  became 
Commander  of  the  New  Orleans  Station. 
With  the  limited  means  at  his  disposal,  he 
Immediately  and  vigorously  began  to  develop 
his  tiny  fleet  of  Inadequately-armed  gun- 
boats and  to  prepare  for  the  expected  British 
attack. 

After  an  Initial  survey  of  the  Mobile-New 
Orleans  area.  Patterson  addressed  a  letter  to 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  William  Jones,  re- 
questing additional  personnel  to  assist  in 
the  Inevitably  necessary  defense  of  New  Or- 
leans. New  Orleans.  Patterson  said,  could  be 
approached  by  the  British  from  the  sea.  and 
Patterson  was  convinced  that  the  approaches 
to  New  Orleans  by  water  were  so  numerous 
that  "  many  vessels  and  vigilant  ofllcers 

would  be  required  to  guard  them  effectively  " 
Thte  well  may  stand  as  one  of  the  great 
understatements  In   the  history  of  warfare 

The  British  understood  the  strategic  Im- 
portance of  New  Orleans  from  the  maritime 
point  of  view  Patterson  knew  it  also,  and  he 
knew  that  the  British  knew  it 

In  planning  their  defense,  the  United 
States  commanders  had  to  decide  whether  to 
concentrate  defenses  at  New  Orleans  or  at 
Mobile.  Both  were  strategically  Important, 
but  there  wa«  doubt  that  either  could  be 
suoceaafully  defended  If  forces  were  split 

But.  In  the  summer  of  1814.  the  War  De- 
partment decided  to  evacuate  the  Port  at 
UobUe  Point.  Commodore  Patterson,  keeplog 
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a  weather  eye  to  the  sea  and  the  impending 
British  Invasion,  strongly  opposed  this  move. 
He  stated  that  if  the  fort  were  evacuated,  the 
enemy  could  immediately  and  easily  occupy 
It  and  command  Mobile  Bay.  thus  cutting  off 
water  communication  between  Mobile  and 
New  Orleans. 

General  Jackson,  who  was  at  Mobile  at  the 
time,  considered  that  Mobile  could  therefore 
be  more  logically  defended  by  sea  forces, 
while  New  Orleans  would  be  more  defendable 
by  land  troops.  In  August,  he  ordered  Pat- 
terson to  "Without  delay  repair  to  Mobile 
with  all  gunboats  and  armed  vessels  under 
your  command."  Jackson  apparently  still  be- 
lieved that  Mobile  would  be  the  point  of  the 
British  attack  from  the  sea. 

Without  benefit  of  today's  more  sophisti- 
cated approach  to  decision  making.  Patter- 
son made  one  of  the  most  remarkably  ac- 
curate and  foreslghted  estimates  of  the  sit- 
uation recorded  in  our  military  history.  He 
foresaw  the  British  Intent  to  concentrate 
their  attack  on  New  Orleans.  He  envisioned 
an  amphibious  assault  from  Lake  Borgne, 
rather  than  a  dlfllcult  sea  transit  up  the 
Mississippi,  followed  by  an  overland  march 
from  the  western  end  of  the  lake  to  a  point 
on  the  river  below  New  Orleans,  and  a  march 
on  the  city  Itself.  Knowing  that  Lake  Borgne 
was  too  shallow  for  the  British  shlps-on-the- 
llne,  he  knew  that  the  landing  forces  would 
have  to  transit  the  lake  In  open  barges  to 
the  landing  area.  He  realized  a  tactical  truth. 
HLs  gunboats  must  not  go  to  Mobile.  They 
were  vital  to  the  defense  of  New  Orleans. 

Based  upon  this  evaluation.  Commodore 
Patterson  spoke  his  mind  to  Jackson  on 
September  2,  1814.  He  said  that  his  small 
Naval  force  could  be  easily  blockaded  In 
Mobile  Bay  and  effectively  be  cut  off  from 
New  Orleans  and  the  defense  of  the  south- 
ern coast.  He  did  more  than  give  his  opinion. 
He  refused  to  carry  out  Andy  Jackson's  or- 
ders. He  Informed  General  Jackson  that  he 
was  refusing  his  request  because  otherwise 
"the  highly  Important  city  of  New  Orleans, 
the  great  depot  of  the  Westerj  country, 
would  be  left  to  the  enemy  who  would 
In  that  event  be  able  without  difficulty  to 
introduce  in  the  country  any  number  of 
troops  they  might  wish  without  opposition 
and  obtain  possession  of  It  were  It  known 
in  New  Orleans,  that  they  were  In  the  coast." 

General  Jackson,  astute  leader  and  wise 
man  that  be  was.  was  impressed  with  the 
sound  Judgment  and  persuasive  reasoning 
of  Commodore  Patterson.  He  heeded  his  ad- 
vice. Jackson  thus  moved  his  forces  to  New 
Orleans,  and  with  Patterson,  commenced 
preparation  for  defense  of  the  city. 

Patterson  based  his  plan  for  the  Naval 
defense  of  New  Orleans  on  the  prediction 
that  the  British  would  land  their  landing 
forces  at  the  Western  extremity  of  Lake 
Borgne  and  proceed  by  land  to  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  at  a  point  some  9  miles 
below  the  city. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
on  November  18.  1814.  Patterson  predicted 
the  British  movements,  and  pointed  out  that 
he  was  manning  the  sloop  Louisiana  to  aid 
In  covering  any  attack  that  might  be  made 
by  troops  marching  up  along  the  river  to 
New  Orleans:  "  .  nor  can  the  enemy  get 
beyond  reach  of  her  guns,  having  but  a  nar- 
row slip  of  land  to  march  on.  on  one  side 
of  the  river  and  on  the  other  side  an  Im- 
f>enetrable  morass,  through  which  an  army 
cannot  march  nor  transpKjrt  artillery  " 

The  British  fleet  reached  the  coast  of  Lou- 
isiana about  the  first  of  December  It  was  an 
awesome  force  Under  the  command  of  Ad- 
miral Sir  Alexander  Cochrane,  It  consisted 
of  SO  ships  and  a  thousand  guns,  and  had 
embarked  a  landing  force  of  8.000  men  un- 
der the  command  of  Major  General  Edward 
Pakenham — a  vigorous,  talented,  brave  offi- 
cer, seasoned  in  command  under  Welling- 
ton. 

As   predicted   by   Patterson,  the   Invasion 
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point  was  the  Western  shore  of  Lake  Borgne 
Via  open  barges.  To  delay  the  Impending 
operation.  Patterson  dispatched  five  smaU 
gunboats  and  two  small  tenders  to  face  this 
armada.  They  were  no  match  for  the  over- 
whelming strength  of  the  British  fleet.  But 
Jackson  needed  time.  He  had  Just  begun  to 
assemble  his  army  at  New  Orleans. 

Patterson's  orders  to  Lieutenant  Thomas 
Jones,  In  command  of  this  small  force,  were 
to  "sink  the  enemy,  or  be  sunk".  So  with 
seven  small  ships  with  a  total  of  25  guns 
Jones  faced  the  task  of  holding  off  and  dis- 
rupting the  ship  to  shore  movement  of  an 
8.000  man  landing  force  from  the  armada  of 
50  ships  and  1 .000  guns.  In  the  face  of  these 
odds.  Jones  attacked  and  harassed  the  enemy 
until  all  of  his  ships  were  destroyed  or 
captiired.  But  he  delayed  the  British  for  nine 
priceless  days,  giving  Jackson  time  to  ready 
his  defenses. 

Let  us  take  the  word  of  Admiral  Alexander 
Cochrane,  the  British  Commander-in-Chief, 
as  to  the  delaying  effect  of  these  American 
gunboats.  Cochrane  reported  that  since  "our 
principal  means  of  transport  were  open  boats, 
It  became  impossible  that  any  movement  of 
troops  could  take  place  until  this  formidable 
flotilla  was  either  captured  or  destroyed." 

It  took  the  British  nine  days  to  complete 
these  preliminary  oi)eratlon8.  But  it  can  be 
said  that  these  nine  days  and  seven  gun- 
boats saved  New  Orleans. 

News  of  the  initial  British  landing  on  the 
western  shore  of  Lake  Borgne  reached  New 
Orleans  as  final  preparations  to  meet  the  at- 
tack were  being  made. 

Having  reasoned  that  the  British  Army 
would  approach  by  sea  through  the  lakes, 
there  appeared  to  be  three  approaches  to 
New  Orleans  most  likely — Lake  Pontchar- 
traln  to  Bayou  St.  John.  Lake  Borgne  to  Gen- 
tlUy,  or  Lake  Borgne  to  the  river  and  up  the 
river  bank  through  the  sugar  plantations. 

Patterson  deducted  correctly  that  the  Brit- 
ish would  choose  the  latter  route,  and  he 
stationed  the  sloop  Louisiana  and  the 
schooner  CaTolina  In  the  river  accordingly. 
However,  these  ships  were  not  manned  for 
action.  Patterson  had  noted  the  large  num- 
bers of  unemployed  and  able  bodied  seamen 
wandering  the  streets  of  New  Orleans  and 
had  repeatedly  requested  of  General  Jackson 
permission  and  funds  to  offer  bounties  for 
volunteers  to  man  these  ships.  There  were  no 
funds  available.  But  Jackson  solved  It  by 
the  declaration  of  martial  law.  "Volunteers" 
were  recruited  with  a  press-gang. 

But  the  British  had  landed  their  troops  at 
Lake  Borgne  and  proceeded  to  the  bank  of 
the  river.  They  made  camp  on  December  23rd 
and  t>egan  forming  for  the  assault  on  New 
Orleans. 

British  Generals  Pakenham  and  Keane 
really  had  their  problems.  This  was  a  differ- 
ent kind  of  war  from  Europe.  Their  Intel- 
ligence was  shaky  and  information  on  the 
size  and  disposition  of  the  United  Sutes 
forces  had  been  contradictory.  They  were  also 
nervous  with  the  presence  and  bearing  of 
Admiral  Cochrane,  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  expedition. 

Admiral  Cochrane's  part  In  the  invasion 
had  been  carried  out  with  efficiency  and  suc- 
cess. He  felt  he  could  hardly  be  blamed  in 
London  for  any  errors  of  the  Generals. 

Cochrane  became  scornful  of  the  Generals' 
doubts  and  Indecision  on  how  to  proceed. 
Of  course,  he  indicated,  he  could  have  his 
artillery  guns  ferried  from  the  fleet  and  would 
blast  the  enemy's  boats  from  the  river;  if 
Pakenham  needed  more  room.  Cochrane  could 
dig  a  canal  from  the  Bayou  to  the  river  to 
bring  boats  to  carry  the  Army  across  the 
nver:  there  had  been  enough  dllly  dallying: 
one  hearty  thrust  In  the  traditional  British 
manner  should  scatter  the  enemy  rabble  to 
the  winds. 

"If  you  wish".  Cochrane  said  acidly.  "I 
wlU  take  the  city  with  my  sailors  and  ma- 
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rlnes,  and  the  army  can  bring  up  the  bag- 
gage." 

So  as  Keane  and  Pakenham  worried. 
Cochrane  scoffed.  They  found  comfort  In 
the  belief  that  even  If  the  American  force 
were  large,  it  was  only  an  accumulation  of 
untrained  men.  a  mob  without  discipline, 
order,  or  experience.  The  first  strong  British 
attack  would  explode  that  mob  In  all  di- 
rections. 

Even  wheo  Jackson  sent  a  small  force  to 
reconnolter  and  contact  was  made,  there 
was  little  thought  that  trouble  was  ahead. 
"Americans  have  never  been  known  to  at- 
tack", one  officer  said,  "we  need  hardly  ex- 
pect them  to  do  it  now." 

So  some  British  troops  as  they  got  ashore 
stacked  arms  and  returned  to  their  napping, 
eating,  foraging  and  enjoyment  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  plantation  wine  cellars. 

It  was  later  reported  that  when  a  British 
prisoner  had  told  Jackson  that  Admiral 
Cochrane  had  boasted  that  be  would  eat 
Christmas  dinner  In  New  Orleans,  Jackson 
had  replied,  "PerhafM  so.  but  I  shall  preside 
at  the  feast."  When  Cochrane  heard  of  this 
reply,  he  retorted,  "I  shall  not  only  eat 
Christinas  dinner  In  New  Orleans,  but  spend 
the  Carnival  there." 

As  things  turned  out,  this  certainly  must 
go  down  as  one  of  the  most  Inaccurate 
prophecies  in  military  history. 

As  the  British  reached  the  river  bank  on 
December  23rd.  Patterson  stood  down  to 
meet  them  on  board  the  schooner  Carolina. 
Anchoring  his  ship  abreast  the  enemy's 
camp,  he  was  heard  clearly  to  shout  as  Caro- 
lina's guns  opened  fire  "Now  then,  give  It  to 
them  for  the  honor  of  America!"  His  gnaa 
drove  a  whole  division  on  the  left  river  bank 
to  cover  and  kept  them  there  while  Jackson 
attacked  with  his  Tennessee  Riflemen.  The 
Carolina's  guns  kept  the  enemy  behind  the 
levee  under  cover  all  day  of  December  24th. 
It  was  not  until  dark  that  they  were  able  to 
sneak  out  from  under  her  gun  muzzles.  But 
her  elevated  guns  followed  the  enemy  In- 
land and  held  them  from  the  river  bank 
until  the  night  of  December  27th. 

It  was  on  the  24th  of  December  that  on 
the  far  side  of  the  Atlantic,  British  and 
United  States  commissioners  signed  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent  which  officially  ended  the 
War  of  1812.  But  In  the  vicinity  of  New 
Orleans  events  were  still  moving  Irresistibly 
to  the  climactic  battle  of  that  war  that  bad 
officially  ended. 

It  Is  worth  at  least  a  moment  of  specvUa- 
tton  In  realizing  that  It  was  the  lack  of  tlae 
kind  of  communications  that  we  have  today, 
that  made  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans  inevi- 
table after  the  signing  of  the  peace  treaty. 
Without  the  ccHnmunlcatlona  by  which  a 
distant  command  post  could  have  told  the 
field  conmianders  not  to  fight  the  battle, 
the  Battle  of  New  Orleans  soon  took  place. 
The  results  of  that  Battle,  of  course, 
strengthened  the  meaning  of  the  treaty  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  U.S.  and  contributed 
to  the  security  of  U.S.  Independence. 

Patterson  brought  down  the  sloop  Louisi- 
ana to  help  flank  the  breast  works  thrown  up 
by  Jackson's  troops.  Carolina  was  destroyed 
on  December  27th.  when  two  heavy  British 
batteries  that  had  been  fitted  at  night  scored 
direct  hits  and  exploded  her  magazines.  But 
Carolina's  seamen  then  became  artillery- 
men on   shore.   Joining    Jackson's   troops. 

On  the  morning  of  28  December,  the  Brit- 
ish Army  started  out  for  New  Orleans  but 
stumbled,  instead,  on  Jackson's  Army  after 
only  three  miles  of  advance.  They  were 
mowed  down  by  the  long  ship  guns  of  the 
Louisiana  who  drove  the  British  artillery 
back  upon  their  Infantry,  forcing  Its  with- 
drawal out  of  range. 

Patterson  now  landed  guns  from  the  Lou- 
isiana on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river, 
flanking  the  enemy's  batteries  as  well  as 
their  c<rtumns. 

On  January  8th,  the  final  niajor  episode 
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of  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans  was  fought.  It 
was  fought  at  the  exact  spot  predicted  by 
Commodore  Patterson  two  months  previous. 
We  mtist  give  due  credit  and  admiration  to 
this  tough,  seasoned  British  Army  for  reach- 
ing the  final  field  of  battle.  After  a  diffi- 
cult and  harrassing  landing  at  Lake  Borgne, 
a  cold,  wet.  and  exhausting  transit  on  foot 
to  the  Mississippi,  and  weathering  the 
devastating  Naval  gunfire  during  the  ap- 
proach toward  New  Orleans,  the  British  now 
marched  straight  into  the  deadly  fire  of 
Jackson's   frontier   sharpshooters. 

In  a  period  of  30  minutes,  over  2,000  British 
fell,  dead  or  wounded.  American  losses  were 
6  dead  and  7  wounded. 

During  the  battle  General  Pakenham  was 
shot  and  killed  while  riding  to  rally  his 
breaking  troops.  Upon  reporting  this  news  to 
Jackson,  an  Aide  remarked,  "That  British 
officer  certainly  acted  the  hero  to  the  last." 
Jackson  paused  for  a  moment  and  replied, 
"When  our  Intellect  falls  us,  we  have  to  be- 
come heroes." 

Patterson's  battery  was  back  in  action  the 
following  day,  however,  on  January  9th.  as 
the  shattered  British  Column  sought  refuge 
beyond  the  range  of  his  guns.  The  heaviest 
guns  from  the  breastworks  and  Patterson's 
water-battery  kept  up  a  day  and  night  bom- 
bardment on  the  British  camp. 

It  was  impossible  for  the  enemy  to  regroup 
for  another  advance  and  useless  for  them  to 
remain.  Each  day  brought  reinforcements  to 
Jackson's  Army.  The  British  abandoned  their 
positions  on  the  night  of  January  18th  and 
began  an  agonizing  retreat  to  their  fleet. 

Jackson  returned  to  New  Orleans  on  Janu- 
ary 2l8t  to  a  hero's  welcome.  The  Battle  of 
New  Orleans  was  over.  The  triumph  was 
clear.  Our  nation  was  more  secure. 

Although  Patterson  commanded  his  gal- 
lant and  efficient  subordinates,  the  leading 
part  played  by  him  In  that  heroic  drama 
of  New  Orleans  has  not  been  adequately  ac- 
knowledged by  history.  Yet,  Jackson,  who 
qualifies  as  an  expert  witness,  did  realize 
the  importance  of  the  Navy's  role. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
dated  January  27,  1815.  Patterson  wrote  that 
General  Jackson  freely  acknowledged  that 
the  "unwearied  exertions  of  the  small  naval 
force  on  this  station,  from  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  enemy,  has  contributed  In  a  great 
degree  to  his  expulsion". 

So,  what  does  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans 
mean?  In  the  first  place,  no  victory  against 
the  vigorous  and  growing  British  Empire  In 
the  19th  century  wets  meaningless. 

The  meaning  of  the  Battle  of  New  Or- 
leans was,  and  Is,  that  It  strengthened  the 
position  of  the  United  States  as  an  inde- 
pendent Nation.  Never  again,  after  the  blood 
letting  at  New  Orlefins,  would  the  British 
challenge  U.S.  Independence.  It  is  also  very 
possible,  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events, 
to  conclude  with  considerable  reason  that 
had  Jackson  and  Patterson  not  won  the  Bat- 
tle of  New  Orleans,  the  United  States  might 
well  have  had  to  face  British  arms  in  the 
northwest  over  the  "64-40  or  fight"  bound- 
ary crisis. 

When  viewed  through  the  long-glass  of 
history,  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans  stands 
with  Saratoga  and  Yorktown  In  the  trilogy 
of  triumphs  that  made  our  country  free. 
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GARVIN  P.  TAYLOR 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  10,  1971 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Montclalr,  N.J.  lost  an  outstanding  citi- 
zen and  a  man  who  served  this  commu- 
nity personally  and  through  his  profes- 


sion. The  following  editorial  from  the 
Montclair  Times  aptly  portrays  his 
contributions: 

Garvin  P.  Taylor 

Garvin  P.  Taylor,  who  died  last  week  at 
the  age  80,  was  above  all  a  gentleman  of 
firmest  principle.  As  Its  publisher,  Mr.  Taylor 
determined  that  The  Times  should  be  a 
family  newspaper  suitable  to  be  read  by  all, 
the  young  as  well  as  the  old.  Prom  that  high 
precept  he  never  deviated. 

In  Its  responsibility  to  Its  readers.  The 
Times  would  note  criminal  activities  and 
departures  from  ethical  procedures,  but  lurid 
details,  he  Insisted,  would  be  omitted. 

"We  must  live  with  our  readers  who  are 
our  neighbors,"  he  often  said.  "Let  us  pub- 
lish a  paper  which  will  bring  them  the  facts 
they  should  know,  but  vk-ithout  favor  and 
without  dwelling  on  the  sensational  or  the 
sordid." 

As  any  newspaper  reflects  the  personality 
and  the  character  of  its  management,  so  The 
Times  has  mirrored  Garvin  Taylor's  resolve 
to  make  It  unequalled  In  the  nation  In  the 
thorough  presentation  of  community  Issues 
with  the  strictest  Impartiality. 

To  this  resolve  the  staff  which  Garvin 
Taylor  assembled  over  the  years  dedicates 
Itself  without  reservation.  There  could  be 
no  greater  tribute  to  his  memory  from  fel- 
low professionals.  His  spirit  will  carry  on 
as  this  newspaper  faces  the  challenge  of  the 
Seventies. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFIT 
INCREASE  NEEDED  NOW 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  10.  1971 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  insert  in  the  Record,  part  IV  of  the 
article  entitled  "Private  smd  Public  Re- 
tirement Pensions:  Findings  From  the 
1968  Survey  of  the  Aged"  by  Walter  W. 
Kolodrubetz. 

The  article  follows : 
Private  and   Public   Retirement  Pensions: 

Findings  From  the   1968  Survey  of  th« 

Aged — Part  IV 

relationship  to  social  security  benefits 

Persons  with  private  pensions  were  likely 
to  have  higher  OASDHI  benefits  than  those 
without  private  pensions.  This  difference  is 
not  surprising  since  private  pension  cover- 
age historically  has  been  concentrated  in  In- 
dustries and  occupations  covered  by  OASDHI 
since  its  beginning  and  characterized  by 
average  and  above-average  earnings.  Pur- 
thermore,  private  pensions  normally  accrue 
to  those  persons  who  spend  most  of  their 
workllfe  In  one  Job  and  thus  have  few  In- 
terruptions In  employment  that  could  affect 
the  average  monthly  earnings  used  to  com- 
pute OASDHI  benefits. 

Almost  half  the  married  couples  with  pri- 
vate pensions  had  OASDHI  benefits  between 
ea.OOO  and  $2,500;  for  about  10  percent,  bene- 
fits were  less  than  $1,250  (table  6).  Their 
median  benefit  was  $2,040.  For  married  cou- 
ples receiving  only  OASDHI  In  retirement, 
benefits  were  lower  and  more  widely  dis- 
persed. Less  than  half  as  large  a  proportion 
as  that  for  private  pensioner  couples  received 
benefits  of  $2,000  or  more,  and  five  times 
as  large  a  proportion  received  benefits  less 
than  $1,250.  Their  median  OASDHI  benefit 
of  $1,483  was  about  $550  less  than  that  re- 
ceived by  the  private  pensioners.  Nonmar- 
ried  persons  receiving  only  OASDHI  in  retire- 
ment benefits  also  had  substantially  lower 
OASDHI  benefits  than  the  nonmarried  who 
also  received  private  pensions. 
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TABLE  7  -SOORCf  OF  RFHREMENT  BENEHTS  BY  PRIKIAIfY  INSURANCE  »IVIOUNT  fOR  OASOHI  BENEFICIARIES  '    PERCENT  Of  AGED  UNITS  WITH  MONEY  INCOME  FROM  SPECIFIED  RETIRE. 

MtNT  BENEFITS  BY  PWMARY  INSURANCE  AMOUNT  AS  OF  FEBRUARY  1968 


NoamairM  ptisons 


Mjrriad  couplK  with 
OASDHI  benefits  and— 


To(il  with  OASOHI 
benefits  tni — 


Primary  insurance  amount  -' 


Piwate 

group 

pension 


Other 

public 

pension 


Men  with  OASOHI 
benehts  and— 

Private  Other  Private  Olhei 

group  public  group  public 

pension  pension  pension  pension 


Women  with  OASOHI 
benefits  and  — 


Private 

group 

pension 


Ottar 


Leas  than  1100.00. 

155.00 

BS.IO  to  $79.90.   . 
$0.00  to  $99  90 
$100.00  to  $119.90. 
$12000  to  $139.90. 
$140.00  or  more. 


S 
1 
4 
1 

«1 


IS 
K 
IS 
9 
4 
5 
i 


2 
1 
3 
3 
9 
13 
2S 


7 
11 
S 
5 
4 
5 
8 


3 
1 
S 
3 
9 
21 
43 


8 

12 
7 
6 
5 
5 
8 


2 
1 
2 
3 
9 
13 
15 


1  c.^ii.rt*.  h*n»«M!uri«s  Mho  received  their  tirst  benefit  in  February  1967  or  later,  the  transition-     creasM  provided  by  the  1967  amendments  to  the  SocmI  Security  Act  For  couples  *ith  both  mem- 
•  Excludes  ••"^^''".""°  ;"■  ^",^,,es.  •>•"  receiving  benefits.  PIA  ol  the  men.  lor  widow  bewfiaanes.  PI  A  ol  the  deceased  husband. 

'Thoi'^'the  DEM  Survey  information  relates  to  1967.  the  PIA  amounts  shown  reflect  the  in- 


•me  distribution  of  OASDHI  b«aeflta  for 
tinits  receiving  a  government  or  r»llro»d  re- 
tirement pension  in  addition  to  OASDHI  w»a 
considerably  different  from  that  for  private 
pensioners.  As  noted  earlier,  many  persons 
under  State  and  local  government  s3r8temB 
have  concurrent  coverage  under  OASOHI. 
and.  preiumably  their  OASDHI  benefits 
would  be  at  levels  similar  to  those  of  private 
pensioners.  Unfortunately,  the  Sxirvey  was 
not  geared  to  distinguish  between  State  and 
local  government  and  other  public  pensions. 
The  distribution  therefore  Includes  some 
State  and  local  government  retirees  and  civil- 
ian Federal  Oovernment  and  railroad  retirees 
who  did  not  have  concurrent  OASDHI  cover- 
age and  earned  OASDHI  benefits  from  a  dif- 
ferent Job  Persons  who  obtain  OASDHI 
eligibility  on  Jobs  other  than  their  career 
Jobs  typically  qualify  for  low  OASDHI  bene- 
fits. AS  a  result.  OASDHI  benefits  for  aged 
units  receiving  two  public  pensions  were  at 
a  much  lower  level  than  those  of  aged  units 
with  private  pensions. 

For  married  couples  with  two  public  pen- 
sions. OASDHI  benefits  were  also  lower  than 
they  wer«  for  those  receiving  only  OASDHI  in 
retirement  benefit  income  Among  nonmar- 
rled  persons,  however.  OASDHI  benefits  for 
those  with  two  public  pensions  were  not 
much  different,  on  the  average,  than  tboae 
paid  persons  receiving  only  OASDHI  benefits 
In  retirement  l)enefit  Lncoma. 

Private  peiuloners  made  up  the  bulk  of 
the  persons  who  received  high  benefits  under 
the  social  security  program  in  1967.  They 
were  least  represented  in  the  group  with  low 
OASDHI  benefits,  because  these  retirees  w«re 
unlikely  proepects  for  private  pension  cover- 
age during  theli  wtjrklng  years.  The  close  tie 
between  receipt  of  private  pensions  and  high 
OASDHI  benefits  Is  Indicated  In  a  different 
way  In  table  7.  Porty-one  percent  of  the 
married  couples  with  PIA's  of  $140  or  more 
had  private  pensions,  compared  with  only  B 
percent  for  those  with  PIA's  under  tlOO 
Couples  who  also  had  other  public  pensions 
were  concentrated  at  low  PIA  levels  and  ac- 
counted for  16  percent  of  the  couples  with 
a  PIA  less  than  9100  Nonmarrled  men  had 
an  almost  identical  pattern  with  that  for 
dual  pensioners  by  PIA  amounw  A  sixth  of 
the  nonmarrled  women  with  PIA's  of  1140 
had  private  pensions,  compared  with  3  per- 
cent of  those  with  PIA's  under  BlOO 


THE   FUTURE   OP  THE   PUBLIC 
HEALTH  SERVICE  HOSPITALS 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or    MASSACHCSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRK3KNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  10.  1971 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  commend  to  your  attention 
and  the  attention  of  the  whole  House, 


the  efforts  which  are  currently  afoot 
among  honorable  Members  from  all  over 
the  country  to  join  in  a  meaningful  reg- 
ister of  protest  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  with  regard  to  the  future  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Hospitals  across 
the  Nation.  ''.71036  fine  institutions  have 
performed  yeoman  service  over  the  years 
and  have  a  vital  role  to  play  in  their  com- 
munities today.  To  close  them  would  be 
to  shift  the  burden  to  the  already 
crowded  VA  hospitals  or  result  in  further 
Federal  subsidies  to  private  hospitals — 
all  at  greater  cost  and  resulting  in  a  lees 
efUcient  service  for  those  served  than  un- 
der the  existing  arrangements. 

Coming  from  Massachusetts  as  I  do. 
I  find  it  di£Dcult  to  conceive  of  a  future 
without  the  old  Boston  Marine  Hospital, 
founded  back  in  the  early  years  of  the 
Republic.  After  years  of  effort  by  the 
Boston  Marine  Society,  an  organization 
which  itself  dates  back  to  1742,  Congress 
passed  on  February  24,  1798,  "An  act  for 
relief  of  sick  and  disabled  seamen."  From 
this  developed  the  U.S.  Marine  hospitals 
located  In  all  large  U.S.  seaports. 

The  U.S.  Marine  Hospital  in  Brighton, 
Mass.,  is  presently  a  going  concern  en- 
joying an  excellent  reputation  and  from 
all  reports  is  well  operated.  The  sea- 
going community  which  it  serves,  both 
the  men  and  their  families,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  workers  which  receive 
treatment  there.  Is  a  community  which 
we  should  not  brush  aside  In  this  day 
and  age.  A  nation  which  ignores  the 
heritage  and  wisdom  of  its  forefathers 
is  a  foolish  nation,  indeed.  I  urge  all 
Members  to  seriously  consider  joining  me 
in  cosponsoring  the  resolution  Introduced 
by  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land, CLAUifCK  Long. 


RECOGNIZING     AND     REJECTING 
ERRORS  OF  THE  PAST 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  CAiJroBNiA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  10.  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  curious  aspects  of  American  polit- 
ical dialog  today  is  that  it  is  the  so- 
called  liberals  and  progressives  who  are 
most  Insistent  that  what  has  been  done 
by  government  cannot  be  undone,  that 
once  we  are  committed  to  a  coarse  of 
action  we  can  never  pull  back  from  It. 


"You  carmot  turn  back  the  clock,"  they 
cry — though  when  it  comes  to  the  activi- 
ties of  government  which  they  dislike, 
such  as  maintaining  a  strong  national 
defense,  they  are  only  to  fertile  in  ideas 
of  how  to  phase  that  out. 

If  the  Left  can  demand  that  we  reorder 
priorities  to  downgrade  national  defense, 
and  get  out  of  Vietnam,  and  obtain  a 
hearing  and  widespread  support  for 
fundamental  changes  in  our  policy  such 
as  that,  then  it  ought  to  be  possible  at 
least  to  obtain  a  fair  hearing  and  reason- 
able consideration  for  fundamental 
changes  In  other  areas  of  our  policy 
which  many  Americans  feel  just  as 
strongly  to  have  been  mistakes. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  in  two 
such  areas.  My  H.R.  2632  would  termi- 
nate American  participation  and  mem- 
bership in  the  United  Nations.  This  reso- 
lution Is  Identical  to  that  introduced  in 
past  Congresses  by  my  predecessor,  the 
late  Congressman  James  B.  Utt  of  hon- 
ored memory.  During  his  service  in  Con- 
gress, the  time  for  it  was  not  yet  ripe. 
Woolly  hopes  and  childish  Illusions  still 
obscured  too  much  of  the  truth  about  the 
United  Nations. 

But  now  there  Is  a  growing  apprecia- 
tion of  the  fact  that,  far  from  being  a 
panacea  for  international  problems,  the 
United  Nations  is  at  best  an  expensive 
and  useless  white  elephant,  and  at  worst 
an  Initial  blueprint  for  world  dictator- 
ship. Can  anyone  point  to  any  slpniflcant 
conflict  anywhere  In  the  world  during 
the  past  15  years  which  the  United  Na- 
tions has  helped  to  resolve,  or  even  to 
moderate?  In  the  Middle  East  it  has  been 
a  spectacular  failure,  while  In  Southeast 
Asia  it  has  carefully  looked  the  other 
way  during  the  whole  decade  of  war. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  several  cases  the 
United  Nations  actively  intervened  to  stir 
up  trouble  It  was  an  aggressor  in  the 
Congo  and  has  allowed  Itself  to  be  used 
BiS  a  pawn  to  further  the  political  ambi- 
tions of  other  African  nations  regard- 
ing Rhodesia.  Furthermore,  as  in  the 
genocide  treaty  now  before  the  Senate, 
the  United  Nations  is  constantly  seeking 
to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Western  nations — but  never  In  those  of 
the  Communist  bloc. 

Last  December  21,  on  the  House  floor, 
during  a  debate  on  yet  another  appro- 
priation of  our  tax  money  for  the  United 
Nations,  Congressman  H.  R.  Oaoss  of 
Iowa  pointed  out  that  the  propoaed  ex- 
pansion of  the  U.N.  building  in  New  York 
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would  cost  $63.13  per  square  foot,  "per- 
haps the  most  luxurious  pace  on  this 
planet."  He  concluded  with  this  blister- 
ing indictments: 

This  legislation,  Mr.  Speaker,  adds  Insult 
to  Injury.  The  already  hump-backed  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  are  being  asked  to  put  up 
$66  million  of  the  estimated  $80  million  cost 
of  this  project  In  a  year  when  this  Oovern- 
ment has  already  knuckled  under  to  a 
$14.7  million  dues  Increase  to  the  U.N.  and 
Its  related  agencies,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
multitude  of  deadbeat  members  of  this  or- 
ganization owe  more  than  $200  mUUon  in 
the  form  of  unpaid  dues  and  assessments. 
And  that  is  to  say  nothing  of  the  millions 
the  U.N.  owes  us  on  the  loans  and  credits  we 
have  extended. 

IX  the  United  Nations  wants  a  fancy  addi- 
tion to  the  Tower  of  Babel  It  now  occupies, 
let  U  Thant  collect  the  back  dues  that  would 
more  than  pay  for  It.  Until  that  Is  done,  let 
us  not  heap  yet  another  burden  upon  the 
working  men  end  women  of  this  country  who 
have  already  g-lven  far  more  than  their  fair 
share. 

Although  this  appropriation  was  ap- 
proved, last  year,  for  the  first  time,  the 
United  States  cut  its  funds  to  one  of  the 
subsidiary  organizations  of  the  United 
Nations — the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization, which  wsis  lightly  denounced 
as  an  anti-American  propaganda  forum. 
The  United  Nations  tide  is  turning.  It  is 
tim3  to  recognize  and  reject  this  error  of 
the  past. 

And  the  same  should  be  done  regard- 
Ins  the  vote  in  Congress  last  year,  in  flat 
defiance  of  the  Constitution.  comi>elllng 
the  States  to  allow  18-year-olds  to  vote, 
though  the  people  of  most  States  had  re- 
fused to  do  this.  Many  Members  of  Con- 
gress voted  for  this  bill  under  the  mis- 
taken assumption  that  even  our  present 
Supreme  Court  could  not  be  so  derelict  it 
its  duty  as  to  uphold  It.  That  assumption 
has  been  proved  false.  But  we  need  not 
live  with  this  error  forever.  My  H.R. 
2633  would  correct  it  by  repealing  the 
amendment  to  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
which  lowered  the  voting  age  to  18. 


THE  HUMANITY  OP  THE  UNBORN 
CHILD 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or    MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1971 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 29,  1971,  I  asked  that  my  testimony 
before  the  Maryland  State  Legislatures 
opposing  a  proposed  bill  which  would 
allow  abortion  on  demand  be  inserted 
In  the  Record  for  the  information  of  all 
Members. 

My  brother.  Dr.  William  J.  Hogan,  an 
obstetrician  and  gynecologist  from 
Bethesda.  Md..  also  presented  some  very 
moving  testimony  before  the  legislature 
describing  the  humanity  of  a  fetus  from 
the  moment  of  conception.  Prior  to  his 
testimony  before  the  Maryland  Legisla- 
ture and  since  that  time,  he  has  spoken 
before  various  groups  almost  every  night 
of  the  week  to  inform  Maryland  resi- 
dents about  the  dangers  of  this  'abor- 
tion on  demand"  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  my  brother's 
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speech  discussing  the  humanity  and  de- 
velopment of  the  unborn  child  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  I  am  certain  that 
many  Members  will  be  interested  in  the 
facts  about  abortion  contained  therein 
which  are  rarely  enimciated  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  kind  of  legislation. 

The  speech  and  article  follow: 
Speech   bt    Dr.   William    J.    Hogan 

I  have  been  asked  to  speak  to  you  tonight 
on  the  subject  of  abortion.  In  my  view,  the 
abortion  issue  Is  one  of  the  most  agonizing 
and  devastating  problems  of  our  times,  and 
Its  effects  will  be  with  us  for  a  long  time  to 
come. 

A  liberalization  of  attitudes  and  of  many 
state  laws  has  led  to  the  widespread  prac- 
tice of  abortion  upon  demand  in  the  United 
States  and  throughout  the  world.  This  has 
very  conveniently  been  accomplished  by  ar- 
bitrarily assigning  the  status  of  nonbuman- 
Ity  to  the  developing  unborn  child.  This 
increasing  loss  of  respect  for  human  life  has 
serious  Implications  for  the  future  of  society. 

Our  Judeo-Chrlstlan  tradition  has  been 
the  strength  and  foundation  of  our  way  of 
life.  It  has  tiiught  ua  that  God  Is  the  Author 
of  all  life  and  that  man  does  net  have  the 
right  to  directly  take  the  I'fe  of  an-jther 
innocent  human  being.  These  traditional 
concepts  are  now  in  danger  of  being  lost. 

A  very  powerful  and.  unfortunately,  in- 
creasingly popular  movement  in  this  country 
and  throughout  the  world  seeks  to  place  in 
the  hands  of  man,  power  of  dominion  over 
the  right  to  life  of  other  men  when  It  la 
convenient  to  do  so. 

Now  the  abortion  question  In  1970  is  not 
the  same  is^ue  that  it  was  several  years  ago. 
Then  the  call  was  for  laws  that  allowed  abor- 
tion to  be  performed  for  the  so-called  "medi- 
cal indications".  These  were  as  follows: 

1.  The  preservation  of  the  life  and  health 
of  the  mother  (Including  psychiatric  Indica- 
tions). 

2.  To  prevent  birth  defects. 

3.  For  rape  and  Incest. 

The  fact  Is  that  these  Indications  for 
abortion  are  today.  In  1970,  quite  rare  In 
reality  and  so  the  thrust  Is  for  abortion  on 
demand.  By  abortion  on  demand  Is  meant 
simply  the  destruction  of  the  infant  purely 
for  the  convenience  of  the  mother,  her  fam- 
ily, or  society  or  for  no  reason  at  all.  Yet. 
until  very  recently,  virtually  everyone  be- 
lieved the  Infant's  right  to  existence  trans- 
cended any  right  of  a  woman,  a  family  or 
society  to  its  right  to  social  conveniences. 

According  to  the  National  Opinion  Re- 
search Center,  85%  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  are  opposed  to  abortion  on  de- 
mand. Unfortunately,  the  remaining  15% 
have  gained  widespread  support  from  the 
news  media  and  In  many  state  legislatures 
while  the  85%  have  been  largely  apathetic. 

Now  what  basis  do  I  have  for  stating  that 
the  traditional  "medical  Indications"  for 
abortion  are  becoming  even  more  rare. 

To  quote  Bome  statistics  in  New  York  City, 
from  1943  to  1962  the  therapeutic  abortion 
rate  dropped  from  6.1  per  1,000  live  births 
to  1.8  per  1.000  live  births.  Rarely  Is  a  medi- 
cal disease  an  indication  for  abcHtlon  today. 

As  for  birth  defects,  Oerman  measles,  the 
most  common  reason  to  seek  an  abortion  to 
prevent  even  a  modest  possibility  of  a  con- 
genital defect,  will  soon  be  a  disease  at  the 
past.  The  epidemic  of  1964  was  the  catalyst 
for  the  scientific  community  to  develop  not 
only  the  laboratory  tests  to  accurately  dlag- 
noee  the  presence  ot  German  measles  but  also 
the  vaccine  to  prevent  an  Individual  from 
ever  developing  the  disease.  Oerman  measles 
should  no  longer  be  an  Indication  for  abor- 
tion. 

In  the  recent  past,  Rh  sensitization  de- 
veloped In  10%  of  Rh  negative  women  bear- 
ing Rh  positive  children.  Many  of  these  chil- 
dren were  bom  with  severe  anemia,  Jaundice 
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and  heart  failure  and  were  at  high  risk  for 
brain  damage.  With  the  Introduction  of  a 
new  drug  called  Rhogam  in  the  spring  of  1968, 
this  terrible  medical  problem  has  been  vir- 
tually  100%    eliminated   for  the   future. 

Considering  psychiatric  Indications,  the 
Minnesota  Mortality  Study,  repcrted  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecol- 
ogy m  January  1968,  points  out  that  the 
suicide  rate  is  four  times  as  great  in  the 
general  female  population  as  it  is  In  the 
pregnant  female  population.  None  of  the 
fourteen  suicides  In  pregnancy  over  a  16- 
year  period  In  the  State  of  Minnesota  were 
associated  with  conditions  that  would  consti- 
tute an  unwanted  pregnancy. 

In  the  event  of  rape  or  Incest,  If  a  woman 
is  of  a  determined  mind  to  have  an  abortion 
performed  and  seeks  medical  attention  within 
7-8  days,  some  physicians  will  perform  a 
medical  curettage  removing  the  UnltLg  of 
the  womb.  If  she  Is  pregnant  It  Is  Impossible 
to  discern  because  the  pregnancy  test  will 
be  negative  and  there  will  be  no  evidence  of 
pregnancy  In  the  tissue  removed  at  this 
early  time.  This  woman  needs  no  liberaliza- 
tion of  laws  because  there  can  be  no  law 
governing  a  pregnancy  that  cannot  be  shown 
to  exist. 

The  adminiitratlon  of  large  doses  of  a 
hormone  In  this  same  time  Interval  might 
delay  or  prevent  ovulation  or  create  an  un- 
favorable environment  for  Implantation  of 
an  early  conceptus. 

But  then  how  common  is  pregnancy  result- 
ing from  rape  or  Incest?  In  Czechoslovakia 
the  number  of  pregnancies  terminated  for 
the  reason  of  rape  constituted  0.0002%  of 
86.258  abortions  performed  In  1966. 

What  I  have  tried  to  show,  then,  is  that 
the  traditional  medical  reasons  for  doing  an 
abortion  are  in  fact  becoming  more  rare  all 
the  time. 

Having  lost  virtually  all  medical  indica- 
tions for  abortion  to  the  progress  of  medi- 
cine, the  proponents  for  abortion  on  demand 
now  become  more  dramatic  and  emotional 
and  rhetorically  shout:  "The  lavsrs  on  abor- 
tion are  unenforcible  and  therefore  should 
be  abolished"  ...  or  the  "laws  are  not  equal- 
ly applied  because  the  rich  have  access  to 
abortion  and  the  poor  do  not;  therefore, 
there  should  be  no  law"  ...  or  further,  "how 
many  more  women  must  die  before  the  laws 
are  changed?" 

Now  it  Is  true  that  for  many  years  a  white 
man  who  murdered  a  black  man  in  the 
southern  states  of  this  country  was  never 
convicted  of  his  crime.  Clearly  the  law  wa« 
not  enforced  nor  equally  applied.  Would 
anyone  argue  that  for  these  reasons  the  laws 
against  murder  should  have  been  abolished? 

As  for  maternal  mortality,  in  seme  coun- 
tries where  liberalization  of  abortion  laws 
have  taken  place  the  death  rate  In  women 
whose  pregnancy  was  aborted,  exceeds  that 
of  women  who  undergo  delivery  at  term.  In 
Sweden,  a  country  which  leads  the  world 
with  the  lowest  prenatal  mortality  rate,  haa 
a  25%  higher  death  rate  for  abortion  than 
for  natural  pregnancy. 

In  March  1969,  It  was  reported  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Obstetrics  and  Gyne- 
cology that  In  the  first  year  of  the  liberal- 
ized abortion  law  in  the  sUte  of  Colorado 
there  was  an  8%  exceasive  hemorrhage  rate 
associated  with  the  abortion  procedure,  and 
a  significant  number  of  Infections  and  uter- 
ine perforations  were  reported.  The  authors 
believe  that  an  Increased  rate  of  loss  of  re- 
productive capacity  will  come  to  light  in 
these  women  as  time  passes. 

With  thes"  facts  !n  hend  anyone  would  ask 
why  the  criminal  abortionist  practices  bet- 
ter medicine  than  the  legal  abortionist  of 
today  In  h^s  well  equipped  sterile  operat- 
ing room.  The  an.-^weT  Is  that  there  are  far 
more  abortions  being  performed  today  than 
ever  before  and  today's  brave,  bold  abortion- 
ist ventures  forth  to  terminate  a  pregnancy 
at  much  later  sages  of  gesutlon  than  the 
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crUnin*!      abortionist      would      bAve      avar 
considered. 

It  la  also  a  (act  that  in  tboae  countrlea 
wbere  abortion  laws  bave  been  passed,  illegal 
criminal  abortions  bave  only  increased  In 
number. 

Recently  the  legislatures  of  17  states  bave 
liberalized  their  laws  on  abortion  and  In 
Rve  of  these  tbe  law  allows  {or  abortion  on 
demand.  In  six  other  states  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  the  courts  bave  ruled  against 
existing  abortion  laws  either  because  the  Uw 
was  said  to  be  vague  or  because  they  were 
said  to  be  in  violation  of  a  woman's  right 
to  destroy  an  unwanted  or  Inconvenient  preg- 
nancy If  she  chooses. 

The  fact  Is,  with  or  without  laws.  aborUon 
on  demand  in  reality  Is  widely  practiced  The 
woman  simply  states  she  wants  to  com- 
mit suicide  or  a  German  measles  rash  Is  fab- 
ricated by  her  doctor  who  then  petitions  the 
rubber  sump  hoepltal  committee  and  the 
matter  Is  settled  very  quickly. 

There  la  a  profit  involved  to  be  sure.  As  Sir 
John  Peel.  President  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Obstetricians  and  Gynecologists,  has  said,  "a 
very  large  number  of  abortions  are  being 
done  by  a  smadl  handful  of  doctors  for  very 
large  fees".  This  Is  as  true  In  Montgomery 
County  as  It  Is  in  EJigland. 

A  colleague  of  mine  Is  very  much  con- 
concerned  about  the  plight  of  the  woman 
with  an  unwanted  pregnancy.  His  compas- 
sion, however.  Is  only  Ignited  when  the 
woman  places  9750.00  in  cash  In  his  hand.  In 
advance.  Only  then  is  an  abortion  indicated 
In  her  case. 

How  do  the  proponents  for  abortion  on  de- 
mand Justify  their  sanction  for  the  whole- 
sale destruction  of  human  life  for  social  con- 
venience? They  begin  by  assigning  the  status 
of  non-humanity  to  the  developing  unborn 
child.  They  say  that  this  individual  child 
who  can  move  and  suck  and  grasp  and — to 
the  chagrin  of  the  clumpy  abortionist  and 
the  horror  of  the  operating  room  nursing 
personnel — cry  aloud  when  acddantally 
born.  Is  no  different  than  a  set  of  tonsils  or 
an  appendix.  Men  of  science  abandoned  this 
concept  400  years  ago. 

There  Is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  the 
fetus  Is  a  distinct  human  being  with  an  In- 
dividual, distinct  genetic  makeup  different 
from  every  other  creature  from  the  begin- 
ning of  time. 

Every  tonsil  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  Is  essentially  the  same.  Amusingly,  one 
would  be  m  very  dllBcxilt  clrcvunstancee  If 
one  declared  his  tonsils  or  his  appendix  aa 
an  income  tax  deduction. 

Now  It  must  be  stated  that  many  of  the 
abortion  proponents  are  boneat  dedicated 
people  who  share  with  othera  the  common 
ground  of  concern  for  the  problems  of  man. 
However,  they  are  making  tbe  davastaUng 
mistake  of  Ignoring  or  suppressing  tbe  pain- 
fully obvious  fact  that  the  Infant  within  the 
womb  Is  a  member  of  our  humanity  and  Is 
entitled  to  the  right  to  life  as  are  all  human 
beings. 

Many  of  our  young  people  who  have 
(•nulnely  Idealistic  concema  about  over- 
population, poverty,  the  unwed  mother,  and 
all  the  problems  facing  society,  have  tragi- 
cally been  converted  to  the  abortionist's  way 
of  tht"Klng  Many  others  have  lost  the  oon- 
notatlon  of  the  word  abortion  or  can  no 
longer  Identify  with  the  unborn  child  as  a 
fellow  human  being  or  are  simply  tired  of 
confrontation  on  social  laauas. 

Let  us  explore  further  this  humanity  of 
the  unborn  Infant.  Tbe  obstetrician,  the  fetal 
physiologist,  tbe  embryologlst.  and  the  ge- 
neUcUt  all  tall  us  that  this  Infant  within  the 
womb  shares  the  same  eaaentlal  character- 
istics that  all  men  poaaess.  It  differs  from 
you  and  me  only  in  that  It  has  not  reached 
many  of  Its  potecktlallties  even  as  a  one-week 
old  infant  has  not  reached  Its  full  poten- 
tial. A  three- year-old  child  cannot  read  and 
a  prepubeaceot  boy  and  gm  baa  oot  reached 
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Its  reproductive  potential.  Nonetheless,  they 
are  no  less  human  all  of  us  would  agree. 

If  this  Infant  sharee  our  humanity,  we 
de«roy  our  humanity:  we  destroy  the  ra- 
tionale of  our  concern  for  others  In  our 
society  when  we  say  we  bave  the  right  to  an- 
nihilate this  human  being  In  order  to  solve 
some  other  preaslng  problem  that  Is  leas 
than  the  demand  for  the  mother's  life. 

Is  It  ratlotiale  to  assume  that  we  can  solve 
the  problems  of  the  underprivileged  by  In- 
stitutionalizing abortion  as  the  contracep- 
tion of  the  poor?  The  destruction  of  human 
Infants  will  not  solve  tbe  agonizing  problems 
of  poverty,  hunger,  lack  of  edi-catlon.  po'ir 
housing,  lack  of  Job  opportunities,  the  plight 
of  the  unwed  mother,  inadequate  family 
planning  programs  or  all  the  conditions  that 
go  to  make  up  a  situation  where  a  child  Is 
unwanted. 

Before  we  say  to  the  unwanted  unborn 
child  that  our  solution  for  his  problem  of 
being  unwanted  Is  to  destroy  him.  let  us 
ask  ourselves  whether  or  not  we  might  be 
destroying  another  Martin  Luther  King,  a 
man  from  poor  beginnings:  or  a  Babe  Ruth, 
at  unwanted  child  from  Baltimore:  or  a 
Helen  Keller  or  Toulouse  Lautrec,  txTth  han- 
dicapped persans.  ETven  Moses,  you  will  recall, 
wa'4  an  unwanted  child 

What  If  we  could  ask  that  unwanted  un- 
born child  what  his  choice  would  be.  whether 
he  would  choose  to  be  born  unwanted  or  be 
Impaled  to  death  by  a  surgical  curette.  There 
U  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  he  would  choose 
life 

To  further  develop  this  question  of  who 
Is  this  child  within  the  womb  and  what  Is 
human  life,  I  thought,  as  an  obstetrician 
I  mlgM  offer  you  some  Insights  Into  how 
a  human  person  develops. 

As  you  know,  conception,  or  the  union  of 
the  male  sperm  with  the  female  egg  normally 
takee  place  in  the  Fallopian  tut>e.  One  half 
of  the  genettc  component  Is  contributed  by 
the  female  and  one  half  by  the  male,  so  that 
we  have  set  in  motion  the  development  of 
a  unique  distinct  Individual  whose  genetic 
oompcsitlon  Is  different  from  either  of  Its 
parents  and  Is  different  from  any  human 
being  In  tbe  entire  history  ot  the  world. 

After  a  Journey  of  about  seven  days  the 
embryo  arrives  In  the  cavity  ot  the  womb 
and  Is  Implanted  therein  and  requires  only 
nutrition  and  time  to  develop  Into  one  of  us. 

By  two  weeks  gestation  the  cardiovascular 
and  nervous  systems  are  developing. 

At  three  weeks  there  Is  a  heart  beat  with 
circulating  blood. 

All  the  Internal  organs  that  a  complete 
human  beln^  poaaaaaaa  are  present  and  de- 
veloping by  six  weeks  gestation. 

By  seven  weeks  the  nervous  system  of  the 
fetus  Is  functional  to  the  point  that  It  flexes 
lU  neck  when  Its  mouth  Is  Uckled. 

By  eight  weaka  It  haa  readable  brain  trac- 
ings, the  skeleton  has  beg\in  to  form  and 
the  eyes,  llngws,  and  toes  are  evident.  After 
this  piolnt  of  eight  weeks  no  new  major  struc- 
ture will  be  added  and  further  growth  will 
consist  of  maturation  and  devak)|Nnant.  It 
Is  about  this  time  that  tbe  woman  is  con- 
sulting her  physician  In  order  to  confirm  a 
diagnosis  of  pregnancy. 

At  »-10  weeks  the  fetus  swallows,  squints, 
and  moves. 

By  10-13  weeks  a  heart  beat  can  be  de- 
tected In  the  doctor's  office  by  means  of 
ultrasonic  techniques.  The  fetus  now  resem- 
bles you  and  me  Ln  every  respect.  Now  the 
fetus  wUl  begin  to  suck  his  thumb 

At  ao  weeks  of  pregnancy  the  fetus  weighs 
500  gms.  or  approximately  one  pound.  Sur- 
vival beyond  this  point  Is  now  a  reality.  In- 
deed an  Infant  weighing  less  than  one  pound 
survived  beautifully  at  Georgetown  Unlve;- 
alty  Bospltal  within  this  past  year.  An  Infant 
of  397  gms.  survived  In  Canada. 

Tet.  only  a  few  years  ago.  tbe  age  of 
viability  was  thought  to  be  38 
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tlon.  Now  about  10%  of  Infants  between  30 
and  38  weeks  can  be  expected  to  live. 

It  Is  now  perfectly  evident  that  any  age  of 
gestation  8«t  for  survivability  can  no  longer 
be  csnsldered  Immutable  t>ecause  of  the 
great  progress  that  medicine  has  made  in  the 
Held  of  neonatology.  Indeed,  as  Doctor  Dia- 
mond has  said,  the  30-week  survivability 
standard  is  about  as  sacred  as  tbe  four- 
minute  mile  in  the  track  world. 

Further,  with  the  rapid  advances  In  medi- 
cine we  will  likely  see  the  la-week  fetus, 
separated  from  Its  mother's  womb,  (urrtve 
normally.  It  may  even  be  possible  in  the  fu- 
ture for  an  embryo  to  live  In  a  laboratory 
environment  from  shortly  after  conception. 

Now  beyond  30  weeks  the  developing  hu- 
man being  Is  termed  a  premature  Infant  and 
all  states  require  a  birth  certlflcate  for  such 
a  child.  He  may  at  this  time  be  claimed  ss  s 
legal  dependent  for  tax  purposes  as  long  ti 
he  13  not  delivered  stillbirth 

Human  development,  then.  Is  a  single  con- 
tinuous process  from  Implantation  to  the 
achievement  of  adult  personhood.  A  ten- 
w,>ek  fetus  Is  not  essentially  different  from 
a  20-week  Infant  or  a  30-week  Infant. 

Though  It  may  be  safer  to  terminate  a 
pregnancy  earlier  In  gestation  than  later,  it 
Is  totally  Illogical  to  choose  any  point  in  the 
continuous  biological  development  of  the 
child,  such  as  the  feeling  of  movement  per- 
ceived by  the  mother,  a  heart  beat  heard  by 
the  doctor,  or  even  the  delivery  of  tbe  infant 
as  the  beginning  of  Human  life. 

The  deliberate  termination  of  a  pregnancy 
at  whatever  stage  of  development  before  via- 
bility is  the  same  process;  namely,  the  de- 
struction of  human  life.  It  matters  not 
whether  It  Is  four  weeks  or  eight  weeks  or 
twenty  weeks,  or  whether  you  can  bear  t 
heart  heart  with  a  stethoscope  or  whether 
the  mother  feels  movement.  It  Ls  tbe  same 
process,  the  destruction  of  human  Ufe. 

I  would  now  like  to  show  you  some  slides 
that  Illustrate  the  human  development  that 
I  have  been  talking  about. 

(Stop  and  project  35  mm.  slides.) 

What  will  be  the  consequences  of  this  ever- 
Increasing  loss  of  respect  for  human  life?  01 
course,  one  does  not  know  the  answer  to 
this  question  but  If  one  examines  unfolding 
events,  the  signs  are  quite  ominous. 

The  right  to  Inheritance,  the  right  to  own 
property,  and  the  right  to  due  process  of  law 
for  the  unborn  child  have  in  the  past  been 
protected  by  the  courts.  These  are  hollow 
rights  indeed  if  one  does  not  have  the  right 
to  life. 

A  euthanasia  (or  so  called  "mercy  kUllng  ) 
bUl  was  Introduced  for  the  fourth  oonsecu- 
tlva  year  in  the  House  of  Lords  In  1960  and 
was  defeated  by  a  margin  of  only  61-40.  A 
slmUar  bill  has  already  been  introduced  in 
the  Florida  legislature  this  year.  According 
to  this  bill,  not  only  would  one  be  permitted 
to  decide  for  his  own  execution,  but — and  I 
quote  from  section  3 — "In  the  event  any 
person  Is  unable  to  make  such  a  decision  be- 
cause of  mental  or  physical  incapacity,  i 
spouse  or  person  or  persons  of  flirst  degree 
kinship  shall  be  allowed  to  make  such  s 
decision.  .  .  ." 

You  say  It  couldn't  happen  here!  We  have 
said  all  along  that  abcMtlon  on  demand 
could  not  happen  here  and  it  very  definitely 
has. 

John  Cardinal  Heenan.  the  Catholic  Pri- 
mate of  Brium,  observed  this  week,  as  re- 
ported In  77i«  Waatiington  Post,  that  the 
greatest  shock  given  to  mankind  in  modem 
time  was  not  the  atomic  bomb  on  Hlroshims 
but  the  Nazi  extermlnaUon  of  six  million 
Jews.  Further  he  noted  that  "the  reallia- 
tlon  that  national  leaders  In  the  20th  Cen- 
tury could  plan  the  systematic  destructim 
of  a  whole  race  put  an  end  to  the  nJTth« 
human  progress."  Surely  there  were  those 
m  Germany  who  said,  'it  couldnt  happen 
hara." 
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What  win  be  the  effects  on  society  when 
future  physicians  and  health  personnel  have 
completely  Jettisoned  the  Hlppocratlc  Oath 
m  order  that  they  might  serve  as  extermina- 
tors aa  well  as  healers? 

Shocking  and  alarming  Is  the  September 
1970  report  of  the  President's  Task  Force  on 
the  Mentally  Retarded  which  recommends 
that  the  government  provide  active  leader- 
ship for  Increased  availability  of  abortions, 
voluntary  sterilization,  and  birth  control 
measures.  Simply  stated,  the  government 
can  solve  the  problem  of  mental  retardation 
by  providing  the  means  to  destroy  the  men- 
tally retarded  or  potentially  retarded. 

Might  not  the  alleged  atrocities  at  My  Lai 
and  the  upsurge  In  impersonal  vicious  crimes 
in  our  country  be  an  Indication  of  how  we  as 
a  people  are  coming  to  value  human  Ufa? 

One  can  even  be  concerned  about  our 
economic  progress  when,  as  was  reported  In 
Medical  World  News  In  June  1970,  Dr. 
Tuklmasa  Watanabe.  President  of  the  Tokyo 
Association  of  Maternal  Welfare,  said  that 
"the  combination  of  contraception  and 
abortion  has  skewed  the  Japanese  popula- 
tion so  far  toward  the  older  age  groups  that 
commercial  Interests  are  now  openly  pre- 
dicting a  severe  labor  shortage  by  the  end  of 
the  1970's." 

In  my  view,  on  the  basis  of  reason,  logic, 
science,  medicine,  law,  governmental  policy, 
economics,  and  especially  from  the  stand- 
point of  man's   humanity   to   man,   direct, 
intentional  abortion  makes  no  sense  at  all. 
In  closing.  I  want  to  read  to  you  a  portion 
of  Pearl  S.  Bucks'  foreword  to  "The  Terrible 
Choice:  The  Abortion  Dilemma"  which  Is  a 
book  based  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Inter- 
national Conference  on  Abortion  sponsored 
by   the    Harvard    Divinity    School    and    the 
Joseph   P.   Kennedy.   Jr.,   Foundation.    She 
writes,    "as   a   mother    of    a   child    retarded 
from  phenylketonuria,  I  can  ask  myself  at 
this  reflective  moment.  If  I  had  rather  she 
had  never  been  born.  No,  let  me  ask  the  ques- 
tion fully.  Could  It  have  been  possible  for 
me    to    have    had    foreknowledge    of    her 
thwarted  life,  v.ould  I  have  wanted  abortion? 
Now  with  full  knowledge  of  anguish  and  de- 
spair the  answer  Is  no.  I  would  not.  Even  In 
full  knowledge  I  would  have  chosen  life.  I 
fear  the  power  of  choice  over  life  or  death 
at   human   hands.    I    see    no    human    being 
whom  I  could  ever  trust  with  such  power — 
not  myself,  not  any  other.  Human,  wisdom, 
human  integrity  are  not  great  enough.  Since 
tbe  fetus  is  a  creature  already  alive  and  In 
tbe  process  of  development,  to  kill  It  Is  to 
choose  death  over  life.  At  what  point  shall  we 
allow  this  choice?  For  me  the  answer  is — at 
no  point,  once  life  has  begun.  At  no  point, 
I  repeat,  either  as  IKe  begins  or  as  life  ends, 
for  we  who  are  human  beings  cannot,  for  our 
ovra  safety,  be  allowed  to  choose  death,  life 
being  all  we  know.  Beyond  life  lie  only  faith 
and  surmise,  but  not  knowledge.  Where  there 
Is  no  knowledge  except  for  life,  decision  for 
death  Is  not  safe  for  the  hum&n  race.  .  .  ." 

[From  the  America  magazine.  July  10,  1969] 

HUMANENO  THI  ABORTION  DEBATE 

(By  James  J.  Diamond) 
A  reading  of  the  transcrlnts  of  abortion 
hearings  reveals  that  whenever  htimanlstlc 
concepts  are  developed,  they  are  more  likely 
to  be  well  developed  by  proponents  of  abor- 
tion rather  than  by  Its  opponents.  The  ad- 
mittedly difficult  and  demanding  situations 
that  arise  from  man's  genltallty  readily  elicit 
"gut  reactions."  Reactions  of  the  sam«  In- 
tensity are  difficult  to  arouse  through  philo- 
sophic abstraction. 

In  pleading  the  case  for  liberalization,  one 
need  do  scarcely  more  than  present  a  14- 
year-old  child  pregnant  by  her  drunken 
father,  a  mother  of  three  teen-aged  children 
In  the  suburbs  nped  by  an  Insane  crlmJnal, 
or  a  pitiable  defective  In  a  mental  Institution 
pregnant  by  an  Illiterate  orderly.  If  the  mo- 
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ther  is  white  and  the  man  is  black,  a  f«w 
more  votes  will  swing.  Legislators  aie  human 
and  become  sensitized. 

This  article  acknowledges  the  human  con- 
cerns Inherent  In  the  question  of  liberali- 
zation. It  does  not  admit  that  all  the  gut 
or  basically  human  considerations  lie  with 
the  proposals  for  liberalization.  There  ar«t 
many  extremely  human  considerations,  too. 
In  the  arguments  against  It.  Some  of  these 
Involve  the  experiences  of  people  In  other 
countries,  who  are  beginning  to  learn  by  bit- 
ter retroepectlon.  The  time  has  come,  I  be- 
lieve, to  apprize  our  sensitive  legislators  of 
all  the  Implications  of  abortion.  There  are 
monstrous  realities  lying  in  the  wake  of 
abortion. 

The  author,  a  cancer  surgeon,  Is  more  than 
aware  of  the  medical  aspects  of  the  abortion 
debate.  He  recognizes  the  problems  for  what 
they  are — and,  he  hopes,  with  compassion 
and  understanding.  After  what  he  feels  has 
been  an  ample  period  of  reading,  thought 
and  discussion  with  people  in  all  walks  of 
life,  he  would  Insist  that  in  any  honest  de- 
bate the  following  ground  rules  should  be 
observed  by  all  the  participants: 

1.  It  must  be  understood  that  the  debate 
Is  not  at  all  a  CathoUc-nonCatholic  affair. 
When  the  case  is  presented  to  a  legislative 
committee,  this  fact  must  be  kept  in  mind. 
To  Ignore  It  would  be  to  Insult  the  intelli- 
gence and  good  will  of  the  committee  mem- 
bers. In  fact  the  Catholic  Church  has  many 
allies. 

2.  No  one  should  keep  slent  In  this  debate 
out  of  deference  for  the  spirit  of  ecumenism. 
Such  an  excuse  would  be  Intellectually  dis- 
honest. It  is  no  disservice  to  ecumenism  If 
a  scholar  speaks  out  with  conviction. 

3.  The  abortion  Issue  simply  must  not  be 
handled  before  State  legislative  bodies  as  a 
quid  pro  quo.  Obtaining  textbooks  or  aid 
to  parochial  schools  by  means  of  silence  on 
the  abortion  Issue  would  amount  to  a  be- 
trayal. 

We  can  begin  our  discussion  by  agreeing 
that,  as  human  beings,  we  all  have  a  well- 
developed  tendency  to  assign  varying  degrees 
of  humanness  to  other  human  beings.  Take 
for  example,  the  men  and  women  of  the  Ap- 
palachla  area.  Americans  In  general  simply 
Ignored  them.  For  a  long  time  we  made  no 
effort  to  deliver  them  from  their  poverty, 
filth,  disease,  ignorance,  starvation  or  de- 
spair. Yet  today,  when  a  cave-in  occurs,  we 
stare  fixedly  at  our  television  sets  as  rescue 
efforts  are  made  to  drill  a  lifeline  In  to  some 
trapped  miners.  Rescue  teams  slave  to  the 
point  of  physical  collapse,  the  company  es- 
p>ends  a  small  fortune  and  families  pray  to 
a  state  of  numbness,  all  in  the  unraallstlc 
hope  that  somewhere  in  that  shaft  there 
exists  a  human  life.  Americans  have  thus 
judged  the  same  penona  twice.  For  yeu's 
the  Appalachla  people  were  considered  neg- 
ligible;  now  they  are  salvage- worthy. 

The  basic,  human,  unrehearsed  reaction 
of  mankind  is  demonstrated  here  in  the 
oave-in  tragedy,  Just  as  It  Is  when  a  sub- 
marine goes  down,  a  pleine  Is  lost  at  sea  or 
a  btilldlng  catches  fire.  Our  instinctive  reac- 
tion Is  to  work  on  the  assumption  that  some- 
where In  that  mine,  beneath  that  sea  or 
beyond  those  flames  Is  a  human  Ufe  to  be 
saved.  We  don't  demand  proof  that  life  Is 
there;  we  act  simply  on  the  possibility. 

In  the  case  of  abortion,  however,  our  re- 
sponse operates  in  a  manner  diametrically 
opposite.  Here  the  action  Is  based  on  an  as- 
sumption, a  hunch,  a  hope  or  even  a  prayar 
that  a  human  life  does  not  exist  In  that 
uterus. 

How  can  we  make  this  disparity  accept- 
able to  ourselves?  We  do  It  by  applying  dif- 
ferent values  to  humanity's  severtkl  forms. 
The  miners  are  full-grown  men;  the  babies 
are  but  a  few  weeks  old.  We  do  not  quibble 
about  what  kind  of  existence  we  wotild  be 
returning  the  miners  to — Its  quality,  its  de- 
sirability. Its  fulsomeness.  We  are  able  to 
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raise  these  questions  about  the  baby,  bow- 
ever,  since  we  have  enough  doubt  about  our 
attitude  toward  abortion  to  need  all  the 
psychological  self-help  we  can  get.  This  will 
become  clearer  If  we  reflect  on  the  way  we 
assign  selective  values  to  our  fellow  men, 
even  when  we  admit  their  Indisputable 
humanity. 

The  death  of  Martin  Luther  King  in  1968 
pMralyzed  all  of  us,  even  though  we  had 
been  more  or  less  indifferent  to  the  deaths 
of  Blafrans  during  the  previoxis  year  (at 
least  until  it  became  the  "In  "  thing  to  be 
Blafra-conscious).  Even  now,  the  Idea  of 
brovra  people  dying  in  'Vietnam,  leaving  little 
brown  children  as  orphans,  hardly  seems  as 
tragic  as  white  Yanks  dying  there.  And  the 
rape  of  a  B-glrl  from  the  Block  in  Baltimore 
simply  does  not  arouse  us  as  the  rape  of  an 
aristocratic  socialite  does.  Or  again,  compare 
the  penalties  we  administer  to  the  murderer 
of  an  adult  and  the  disciplines  we  impose 
on  the  Irresponsible  father  who  fatally  beats 
his  ovm  child,  or  on  the  unmarried  mother 
who  abandons  her  child  within  hotirs  of 
parturition. 

Through  an  Irrational,  Inbred  Inconstancy 
we  are  able  to  assign  a  scaled  degree  of  hu- 
manness to  victims.  As  a  criterion,  we  accept 
the  yardstick  of  proximity  to  ourselves — 
proximity  in  geography,  nationality,  creed, 
color,  social  status,  way  of  life,  resp>ecta- 
blUty,  age  or  whatever  else  Is  convenient. 
And  so  too,  by  an  act  of  subconscious  leger- 
demain, we  bave  relegated  the  Intra-uterlne 
baby  to  the  same  limbo  that  we  have  rele- 
gated other  humans  to.  To  make  abortion 
palatable,  we  assign  non-humanity  to  tbe 
unborn  baby. 

Is  It  really  too  much  to  ask  that  each  of 
us — for  or  against  abortion,  learned  or  un- 
learned, bigoted  or  impartial,  personally  In- 
volved or  no,  revanchlst  or  no — defer  Judg- 
ment as  to  whether  Intra-uterlne  bablee 
possess  human  life?  Let  us  at  least  wait  till 
we  have  rid  ourselves  of  an  honestly  ac- 
knowledged tendency  to  deny.  In  our  minds, 
complete  humanity  to  real  live  people  Just 
because  they  do  not  live  next  door,  go  to  our 
church,  wear  our  color  of  skin,  belong  to  the 
same  country  club,  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage, avoid  the  same  sins  and  keep  the  same 
company  as  we,  their  Judges,  do.  For  only 
when  each  man's  death  diminishes  all  of  us 
shall  we  be  competent  to  make  a  humanly 
Integral  assessment  of  tbe  humanity 
possessed  by  those  tiny  "tumors"  that  man- 
age to  kick  and  cry  and  s'wallow  and  stretch 
out  their  hands  and  purse  their  lips. 

The  extent  to  which  human  emotions  are 
involved  In  the  case  against  abortion  Is  un- 
derlined by  the  "Glasgow  incident."  A  porter 
In  a  Glasgow  hospital  recently  embarrassed 
the  BrltUh  liberal  abortionists.  It  appears 
that  a  hysterotomy  was  performed  on  a  34- 
weeks-pregnant  woman,  and  the  porter  was 
assigned  the  task  of  delivering  the  specimen 
to  the  incinerator.  While  en  route  the  baby 
started  to  move  and  cry.  Strange  behavior 
for  a  "tumor."  Being  unsophisticated,  the 
porter  experienced  a  human  emotion;  so  he 
took  the  baby  to  the  premature  nursery, 
where  it  lived  for  a  day  and  a  half. 

The  yotingeet  survivor  In  medical  litera- 
ture is  of  about  20  weeks'  gestation.  Sur- 
vivors with  a  birth  weight  between  one  and 
two  pounds  are  docunkented.  Practically  no 
knowledgeable  person  considers  the  age  of 
survivability  as  immutable;  too  many  vari- 
ables are  Invcdved.  In  this  day  of  DNA  syn- 
thesis, test-tube  Incubation,  intra-uterina 
transfusions,  talk  in  high  circles  of  chromo- 
somal manipulation  and  in  vitro  generation, 
the  20-week  stirvlvabillty  standard  is  about 
as  sacred  as  the  four-minute  mile. 

Once  a  mother  has  finally  seen  a  20-week 
or  a  12-week  wanted  baby  grow  old  enough 
to  enjoy  a  birthday  party,  will  anyone  any- 
where be  able  to  convince  her  that  her  next 
baby  at  12  weeks  U  a  tumor  or  an  excres- 
cence? The  irony  Is  that  when  (not  If)  scl- 
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enoe  develops  a  heart-lung  nutrient  machine 
to  hook  into  the  umbilloal  veaaels.  or  some 
such  aetup.  our  ine<UcaI  people  will  find  pos- 
itive Indications  for  removing  certain  preg- 
nancies from  the  uterus  and  allowing  them 
to  flnlsh  growth  In  the  controlled  environ- 
ment. The  old  Indications  for  abortion,  such 
as  heart  disease,  Hodgkln's  disease,  breast 
cancer  and  the  like,  will  be  espoused  as  indi- 
cations for  extra- uterine  support. 

But  what  of  the  Glasgow  incident?  This 
raises  a  host  of  questions  with  real  gut  value. 
Jiist  who  Is  the  real  abortion  agent?  Is  It  the 
Burgeon  who  performs  the  hysterotomy?  The 
pedlatnolan  who  denies  the  baby  access  to 
the  premature  nursery?  The  porter  who  de- 
livers the  extracta  to  the  Incinerator?  The  oU 
truck  driver  who  fuels  the  incinerator? 
Again,  do  we  need  more  refinement  in  our 
disposal  procedure* — one  set  of  procedures 
for  babies  that  insist  on  crying,  and  another 
set  of  procedures  for  disposing  of  trivia  like 
arms  and  legs,  or  heads  that  have  stopped 
crying?  Or  Is  It  as  simple  as  making  sure 
that  similar  incidents  dont  get  Into  the 
newspapers? 

Shall  we  take  positive  or  negative  steps 
to  make  sure  that  the  crying  stops  before 
incineration?  IT  positive,  what  shall  they  be? 
If  the  steps  are  to  be  negative  or  emissive, 
shall  we  omit  procedures  and  measures  that 
are  now  standard  (not  extraordinary)  in  a 
premature  nursery,  where  wanted  babies  are 
supported,  even  babies  of  similar  gestation 
age?  Project  a  little  into  the  future,  when 
measures  now  considered  extraordinary  will 
have  become  standard  and  even  minimni 
and  failure  to  take  these  measures  for  a 
wanted  baby  may  Invite  lawsuits  or  loss  of 
license.  Or  are  we  to  rewrite  the  ordinary/ 
extraordinary  stipulations  of  our  euthanasia 
policy?  And  how  long  till  we  rethink  the  ban 
on  euthanasia? 

I  do  not  apologize  for  the  consununate 
crudity  of  sozne  of  the  above  questions.  They 
are  questions  that  have  caused  two  British 
newspapers  to  reverse  their  stand  on  abor- 
tion, now  that  they  have  seen  that  the  quee- 
tlone  are  no  longer  speculative  or  academic. 
We  had  better  poee  these  gut  queetlons  to 
ourselves  and  our  legislatures  now,  and  not 
let  the  gut  kilowatt  power  of  the  proponents 
of  abortion  go  unchallenged. 

I  have  not  menUoned  the  Bubella  vaodne 
earlier  because  it  Is  already  on  the  scene. 
It  1«  not  a  total  answer  to  the  problem  of 
viral  Infections  in  pregnancy.  But  It  Is  one 
answer  to  a  multlfaceted  problem. 

I  poelt  a  theoretical  situation  In  order  to 
ask  a  real  quesUon.  Let  us  suppose  that  In 
1960  one  State  legislature  had  legiUized  abor- 
tion solely  for  mothers  who  incurred  Rubella 
In  pregnancy?  Does  anyone  anywhere  really 
believe  that  onoe  the  fence  was  down  we 
would  not  have  rapidly  expanded  to  the 
preeent  BrlUah  practice?  Does  anyone,  any- 
where, reaOly  believe  that  once  the  Rubella 
vaccine  proved  effective,  any  legislature 
would  repeal  the  liberalized  laws,  even 
tboiigh  the  original  premise  bad  been 
anachronlzed? 

The  loas  of  the  dldactlve  power  of  a  law  on 
society  can  be  tremendous.  The  enforceabil- 
ity of  a  law  la  another  thing.  In  some  coun- 
ties In  our  Southern  States  there  have  been 
no  white  convlcUona  for  the  murder  of  a 
Negro;  the  murder  laws  are  unenforceable. 
Would  you  therefore  repeal  the  laws? 

JIU  Knight.  ICP.,  reoenUy  reported  that 
one  Ix^ndon  surgeon  has  attacked  the  esthetic 
problem  nloely.  At  hysterotomy,  he  remove* 
the  baby  with  the  amniotic  sac  Intact  so  that 
the  nurses  will  not  hear  the  cry  or  see  the 
movements  of  the  hands  and  feet.  One  won- 
ders If  he  Is  protecting  the  nurses  or  himself. 
The  outstretched  hand  of  a  tiny  baby  must 
be  a  sight  that  only  a  tr\ily  dedicated  son  of 
AaMulaplus  can  conalgn  to  the  disposal 
■yatem. 

One  CalUomla  surgeon  baa  exhibited  im- 
peccable logic.  Since  many  normal  children 
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wUl  be  bom  to  mothers  with  a  background 
that  might  produce  defective  children,  this 
man  has  now  come  out  for  Infanticide.  Just 
a  few  days  ago,  the  PhUadelphla  Inquirer  de- 
Bcrlt>ed  the  anger  of  mothers  of  defective 
children  at  Pennhurst  State  Hospital:  they 
were  Incensed  not  by  their  defective  children, 
but  at  the  defective  care  given  to  the  chil- 
dren, as  they  termed  It.  Is  there  anywhere 
one  shred  of  evidence  to  suggest  that  defec- 
tive adults  consider  themselves  less  deserving 
of  continued  lUe  than  Intact  adults? 

Several  aspects  about  the  ''quickening"  or 
specific  number  of  weeks  demanded  by  some 
ethlclsts  have  doctors  perplexed.  They  know 
that  women  have  Irregular  periods,  and 
faulty  memories,  and  faulty  honeety.  Some- 
times It  Is  only  a  grossly  limccurate  gpuess 
that  expert  obstetricians  can  make  In 
pronouncing  the  date  of  delivery.  X  ray 
evidence  comes  later:  abdomens  can  be  obese: 
local  Intra-abdominal  conditions  can  vary; 
movements  of  the  child  are  deceptive  and  In- 
constant. If  any  of  our  ethlclsts  can  distin- 
guish between  a  19-week  pregnancy  and  a  22- 
week  pregnancy,  they  should  report  their 
technique  to  the  nearest  medical  center.  In- 
accuracy at  this  point  can  lead  to  some  of 
the  grotesquerlea  recited  above.  No  matter 
where  they  draw  their  speculative  line,  they 
will  In  the  next  year  or  In  the  next  few  dec- 
ades have  to  concoct  a  new  criterion.  Our 
aggressive  scientists  may  crowd  them  all  the 
way  back  to  the  blastocyst  stage,  perhaps  to 
the  point  of  fertilization  of  the  oocyte. 

Further,  If  termination  of  a  pregnancy  is 
validly  Indicated  In  the  first  week  of  preg- 
nancy In  order  to  prevent  birth  of  the  child 
(Whether  the  Indication  derives  from  the 
mother  or  the  child) ,  then  at  what  week  does 
termlnatlcn  cease  to  be  Indicated  and  why 
does  It  cease  to  be  Indicated  at  Just  this 
point?  If  a  child  pregnant  by  Incest  does  noc 
present  herself  until  she  Is  six  months  preg- 
nant (fear,  embarraasment.  Ignorance?);  if 
a  married  woman  does  not  become  depressed: 
If  a  sociological  indication  does  not  become 
apparent  or  sulBclently  pressing:  Lf  a  rape 
victim  does  not  decide  to  terminate  the  preg- 
nancy until  the  sixth  or  seventh  month — 
what  factor  Is  the  Justifying  one?  The  two 
months  additional  wait? 

Has  not  the  real  harm  to  the  mother  al- 
ready been  done?  How  will  termination  really 
help  the  mother  now?  There  Is  little  that 
termination  will  spare  her  from  If  we  con- 
sider actual  p«utuntlon  at  term  and  surgical 
termlnatlcn  at  six  months  and  compare 
them.  Both  are  traumatic  ordeals,  rife  with 
psychiatric  overlay,  episodes  burned  Into 
their  lives.  Is  avoidance  of  a  new  unwanted 
child  the  problem,  a  child  prone  to  be  un- 
loved, unwelcomed  by  society,  a  ward  of  the 
state,  an  expense  to  the  taxpayer?  Why  not 
Just  kill  It  at  birth?  The  etblclst  does  not  yet 
buy  Infanticide.  He  does  not  want  to  deny 
humanity  to  a  baby  of  over  20  weeks  gesta- 
tion or  past  quickening.  He  must  make  his 
stand  at  some  speculative  point. 

When  one  actually  gets  down  to  real  cases, 
proper  analysis  of  the  abortion  question  sud- 
denly takes  a  different  slant.  It  becomes  quite 
neceeaary  to  dissect  the  situation  and  the 
arguments,  sometimes  word  by  word.  We  are 
all  capable  of  recoiling  at  the  Idea  of  incest 
or  rape:  thalidomide  monsters  are  not  pretty; 
the  prospect  faced  by  the  pregnant  16-year- 
old  Is  not  pleasant.  The  existence  of  these 
tragic  developmente  must  not  be  allowed  to 
paralyze  our  peripheral  vision. 

A  pathologist  always  examines  a  sp)eclmen 
both  groasly  and  under  the  microscope.  The 
one  view  aids  him  to  c(»:iprehend  the  symp- 
toms, the  other  aids  him  to  gain  insight  Into 
the  cellular  pattern  and  perhaps  provide 
clues  of  fundamental  research.  The  same 
holds  true  in  large  degree  for  abortion.  The 
minute  dissection  of  each  thalidomide  and 
Rubella  tragedy  led  to  measures  that  have 
brought  us  to  the  brink  of  succeaa  In  the 
preverition  of  birth  deformities. 
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The  time  has  come  for  us  to  examine  those 
cases    where   factors   other   than   deformity 

constitute  the  indication  for  abortion eg 

rape.  Incest,  socio-economic,  soclo-psycijo- 
loglc  and  psychiatric  conditions.  Are  not 
these  indications  for  abortion  also  indica- 
tions for  better  education,  better  sex  educa- 
tion, better  mental  health  measures,  better 
child  welfare  laws,  better  poverty  prevention 
measures?  In  fact,  are  they  not  living  wit- 
ness to  the  truth  that  we  all  need  to  do  our 
basic  homework  better? 

Does  Incest  call  out  Just  for  abortion,  or 
does  It  make  us  want  to  work  for  prevention? 
Cannot  we  see  to  It  that  all  demented  men 
receive  psychiatric  care,  that  our  Tobacco 
Roads  are  brought  Into  the  20th  century 
that  every  pubertal  girl  will  know  exactly 
what  her  drunken  daddy  or  experimental 
brother  Is  up  to? 

Rape  la  a  crime.  Also  a  crime  Is  the  fact 
that  many  doctors,  nurses,  parents,  counsel- 
ors, victims  and  potential  victims  simply 
have  no  idea  what  to  do  when  rape  does 
occur. 

There  are  a  number  of  measures  available 
to  anyone  who  would  consider  abortion  a 
valid  option.  What  any  given  person  does 
about  her  own  pregnancy  she  does  only  as 
an  Individual;  the  moral  considerations  exist 
between  her  and  her  God.  If  her  moral  guide- 
posts  permit  abortion,  then  they  also  permit 
prompt  douching,  a  prompt  curettage  and 
prompt  hormone  therapy:  perhaps  soon  she 
will  even  have  as  long  as  28  days  for  delibera- 
tion. 

If  the  victim  simply  does  not  believe  there 
is  any  valid  option  other  than  acceptance  of 
what  has  happened  and  all  that  It  entails, 
she  doesn't  need  any  new  laws.  If  this  type 
of  thinking  constitutes  a  demand  that  rape 
information  should  be  available  more  wlddy 
than  It  la  at  present,  so  be  It.  I  have  recently 
seen  a  sex  education  book  used  locally  In  the 
schools;  It  so  fairly  presents  the  necessary 
Information  that  our  children  may  soon  know 
more  rational  and  Intelligent  approaches  to 
rape  and  Incest  than  the  clergy,  most  of  the 
medical  profession  and  the  majority  of  par- 
ents. 

Perhaps  we  should  attack  the  rape-Incest 
problem  the  way  we  tackled  the  Bubella 
problem;  prevention  of  the  pregnancy  Infec- 
tion (Infection  by  the  virus  being  a  compli- 
cation of  the  pregnancy)  Is  analogous  to 
prevention  of  a  complication  of  rape-lnoeet, 
that  Is  to  say  the  pregnancy.  Moralists  dis- 
senting with  the  Individual  decision  can  take 
timbrage  under  the  individual  conscience 
proTlslon;  pressure  will  be  removed  from 
theologians  and  legislators  toying  with  the 
Idea  of  crawling  out  onto  speculative  limbs. 
Most  of  all.  If  we  do  our  Job  well  at  educating 
the  public  and  all  potential  victims,  we  can 
nearly  eliminate  the  number  of  pregnancies 
arising  from  rape  and  Incest. 

The  abortion  controversy  has  been  good 
medicine  for  America.  It  has  cast  a  glaring 
light  on  several  unsavory  facts  of  life:  that 
mentally  aberrant  adults  capable  of  Incest 
are  still  left  beyond  our  mental  health  pro- 
grama:  that  Ignorant  pubertal  females  are 
still  untouched  by  our  sex  education  ad- 
vances; that  aboriginal  Tobacco  Roads  still 
elude  our  civilizing  efforts:  that  viral  dis- 
eases still  elude  our  researchers;  that  toxic 
drugs  still  slip  through  our  screening  proc- 
esses: that  our  social  and  economic  consci- 
ence Is  working  far  below  capacity.  No  mat- 
ter where  we  focus,  we  can  discern  that  al- 
most all  cries  for  liberal  abortion  arise  from 
situations  that  we  have  the  ability  to  eradi- 
cate or  decimate. 

To  sonte  of  the  Catholics  whom  I  have  In- 
terviewed, a  word  or  two  seems  Indicated 
here.  Two  extreme  positions  are  to  be  avoided. 
A  posture  of  opposition  to  the  liberalization 
of  abortion  laws  must  not  spring  from  a 
bUnd,  mUltant  Ust-dltch  effort  to  salvag* 
what  la  still  faintly  recognlxaUe  of  a  faith 
long  held  In  comfort.  Opposition  should  be 
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ifxrlcal  honest,  human  and  fully  Integrated 
i^th  the  faith  and  reason  of  today.  On  the 
nther  hand,  reversal  of  position  on  abortion 
must  be  free  of  anxiety  about  one's  personal 
ability  to  keep  the  faith  as  the  storm  clouds 
nf  euthanasia,  infanticide,  coercive  abortion 
or  even  coercive  sterilization,  genetic  engi- 
neering, chromosomal  manipulation,  cloning 
and  m  tJlfro  gestation  gather. 

The  writer  performs  surgery  on  Infants 
everv  day.  Good  medical  practice  demands 
that  when  dealing  with  Infants  conservatlou 
U  mandatory.  This  extends  to  testicles  that 
are  14  years  anticipatory,  ovaries  of  the  same 
future  capacitance,  breasta  that  wlU  not  es- 
cane  from  pre-ordlnal  status  until  puberty, 
beard  areas  that  wUl  not  develop  matura- 
tion until  18  years  hence.  Let  nobody  try  to 
exolaln  that  conservation  begins  with  birth, 
when  the  baby  body  only  changes  Its  dining 
habiu,  its  airway— and  Its  charm. 

m  solving  the  abortion  question  It  may 
well  become  necessary  to  exclude  some 
sources  of  scholarly  wisdom.  Pr.  Robert  P. 
Drinan  has  made  a  valid  though  still  argua- 
ble point,  a  point  protecUve  of  the  future, 
in  saying  that  perhaps  the  law  should  with- 
draw from  the  case.  MoraUsts,  too,  might 
do  well  to  stay  out  of  the  pilgrim  field  of 
embrvology. 

Surely,  some  sort  of  HegeUan  soluUon  can 
emerge  from  this.  I  envisage  one  that  is 
comprehensive,  one  that  bows  In  all  direc- 
tions: It  will  contain  enough  law  to  protect 
the  future  and  the  unborn  child;  enough 
aggressive  sociology  to  prevent  Incest,  rape 
and  hardship  pregnancies:  enough  aggressive 
scientific  research  to  prevent  deformities: 
enough  medical  and  sex  education  to  anni- 
hilate Ignorance  about  pregnancy;  enough 
common  sense  to  develop  the  theology  of 
love  and  the  ethics  of  sltuatlonlsm  with  In- 
sight Into  both  the  fallibility  and  capablUty 
of  mere  humans;  enough  discipline  to  de- 
velop character;  enough  liberty  to  permit 
growth. 

There  is  really,  I  suppose,  only  one  voice 
that  must  remain  m  the  discussion,  the  voice 
of  humanity.  That  voice  makes  everything 
I  say.  everything  that  the  various  spokesmen 
say.  seem  suddenly  meaningless.  It  Is  to  be 
heard  in  the  happy  shouting  of  the  children 
at  the  corner  playing  skip-rope  with  their 
mongoloid  brother,  who  later  runs  up  to  kiss 
them  and  hold  their  hands.  It  Is  to  be  heard 
in  the  words  of  a  recent  patient  of  mine.  She 
had  a  number  tattooed  on  her  arm  when  I 
examined  hex.  The  origin  of  the  tatto  was 
obvious  and  familiar — Buchenwald.  I  asked 
her  if  she  would  like  to  have  It  removed  by 
plastic  surgery,  but  she  declined.  She  said 
she  would  wear  It  to  the  grave,  for  It  was  her 
diploma  from  the  school  of  life.  Her  words 
were  something  close  to  these:  "Doctor,  I 
don't  know  where  you  learned  what  life  1«, 
but  I  know  where  I  learned  It.  I  don't  even 
step  on  cockroaches  now." 

|JAME8  J.  DIAMOND,  M.  D.,  practlces  oncolo- 
glc  surgery  at  St.  Joseph's  HosplttJ,  Read- 
ing, Pa.) 
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FOR  FEDERAL  CANDIDATES,  OF- 
FICERS. AND  LOBBYISTS 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OT    rLORDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10.  1971 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  laws  gov- 
•ra^  Federal  lobbying  and  campaign 
financing  presently  on  the  books  are  so 
antique  in  their  approach  that  they 
should  be  changed  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible. 

Candidates  can  now  escape  the  Ped- 
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eral  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1925  simply 
by  the  use  of  committees,  which  are 
not  required  by  law  to  report.  Lobbyists 
can  easily  escape  effective  regulation  un- 
der the  Lobbying  Act  of  1946  because  of 
its  extreme  vagueness. 

The  Congress  should  change  these  46- 
year-old  and  25-year-old  laws  immedi- 
ately. I  have  Introduced  the  following 
bills  to  bring  reform  to  three  critical 
areas  of  political  life:  HR.  1213,  Federal 
Campaign  Disclosure  Act;  H.R.  1215, 
House  Financial  Disclosure  Act;  and 
H.R.  1216,  Federal  Lobbying  Disclosure 
Act. 

When  we  speak  of  campaign  and  lob- 
bying expenses,  we  are  talking  about 
large  sums  of  money.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  some  $300  million  was  spent 
in  campaign  expenses  in  1968.  Similarly, 
269  lobbyists  and  lobbying  organizations 
reported  spending  $5.1  million  in  1969 
although  it  is  public  knowledge  that 
many  lobbyists  and  organizations  do  not 
register;  and  many  of  those  who  do 
register  axe  unsure  about  wliich  expendi- 
tures they  should  report  and  probably 
do  not  report  all  they  should. 

The  full-disclosure  concept,  it  has 
been  said,  comes  as  close  as  anything  to 
being  the  all-purpose  cleanser  of  Amer- 
ican politics.  I  believe  it. 

Today,  the  AmericEui  people  want  to 
know  about  political  financing  and  they 
have  that  right.  Lobbying  and  campaign- 
ing for  the  highest  offices  in  our  land  are 
intertwined  and  in  some  cases  insepa- 
rable. 

FEDERAL    LOBBTTNO    DISCLOSTJBE    ACT 

I  believe  that  the  public  disclosure  of 
lobbying  activities,  along  with  certain 
and  substantial  penalties  for  the  failure 
to  disclose  such  activities,  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  restoring  public  trust  in  the 
legislative  process. 

In  the  91st  Congress,  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct 
conducted  extensive  hearings  into  both 
campaign  financing  and  lobbsdng,  hav- 
ing been  properly  given  this  responsibil- 
ity by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  have  introduced  a  lobbying  reform 
bill,  the  Federal  Lobbying  Disclosure 
Act,  along  the  lines  suggested  by  the 
House  committee  last  year.  This  law 
would  be  administered  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  who  is 
head  of  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
an  agency  of  the  Congress. 

Persons  who  are  paid  to  lobby  and  the 
persons  who  pay  them  to  make  a  direct 
presentation  to  a  Member  of  Congress, 
to  a  committee,  or  to  a  staff  member 
would  be  required  to  register.  Persons 
who  solicit  others  to  communicate  with 
Congress  and  promise  them  anything  of 
value  for  so  doing  would  be  required  to 
register,  as  would  persons  who  spend 
more  than  $500  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
fluencing legislation.  E>etailed  records  of 
fees  received  and  expenditures  made  to 
influence  legislation  would  have  to  be 
filed  with  the  Comptroller  General. 

Certain  kinds  of  activities  neoeseary 
for  the  information  of  the  public  smd  of 
the  Congress  are  exempted.  Newspapers, 
books,  regularly  published  periodicals, 
fljid  radio  and  television  stations  are 
exempted,  except  for  "house  organs" 
which  are  controlled  by  persons  required 
to  register.  Persons  summoned  or  re- 
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quested  to  appear  before  a  public  ses- 
sion of  a  committee  of  Congress  are  ex- 
empted. Persons  whose  expenditures  of 
their  own  fimds  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
fluencing legislation  are  less  than  $500 
per  year  are  exempted,  as  are  official  acts 
of  public  officisOs — elected  or  appointed — 
and  activities  which  are  subject  to  any 
Federal  statute  requiring  reports  cover- 
ing contributions  and  expenditures  in 
connection  with  campaigns  for  Federal 
elective  office. 

Stiff  criminal  penalties  are  included  in 
the  biU  for  violators  of  the  act.  This  bill 
would  take  the  place  of  the  Federal  Regu- 
lation of  Lobbying  Act,  described  to  the 
committee  "as  a  thoroughly  deficient 
law." 

nSERAL   CAMP/UGN   DISCLOStTRE    ACT 

I  have  also  introduced  legislation  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  correct 
inequities  in  and  evasions  of  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  which  currently  governs 
elections  for  Federal  office.  My  bill  fol- 
lows the  model  Florida  election  law, 
known  to  Floridians  as  the  "who  gave 
it — v.rho  got  it"  law.  This  bill  requires  all 
candidates  to  have  at  least  one  campaign 
depository  through  which  all  campaign 
funds  must  flow  and  be  accounted  for, 
and  it  requires  all  candidates  to  have  a 
campaign  treasurer  who  is  Jointly  re- 
spraisible  with  the  candidate  for  report- 
ing fully  all  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures. 

Other  pertinent  features  of  the  bill 
include: 

Limits  on  individual  contributions  to 
primary  and  pre-convention  campaigns 
as  well  as  contributions  to  general  elec- 
tion campaigns — $1,000  per  person  for 
House  candidates,  $2,500  for  Senate  can- 
didates, and  $5,000  for  President  and 
Vice  President  for  the  primaries — or  con- 
vention— and  again  for  the  general  elec- 
tion. 

Limits  on  total  spending — 5  cents 
per  person  based  on  the  most  recent  de- 
cennial census  for  House  and  Senate 
candidates  and  one-half  cent  per  person 
for  Presidential  candidates.  The  celling 
would  apply  in  the  primaries  and  again 
in  the  general  election  and  includes  all 
expenses  for  a  candidate's  campaign, 
even  his  own  personal  contributions  and 
expenditures  for  the  election.  A  limit  of 
$10,000  is  placed  on  the  amount  of  per- 
sonal funds  a  candidate  may  contribute 
to  his  own  campaign. 

A  prohibition  against  deficit  financing 
of  campaigns,  a  proiiibition  against  the 
receipt  of  any  contributions  5  days  prior 
to  the  election,  and  a  requirement  of  re- 
ports of  contributions  and  expenses  5 
days  prior  to  the  election  and  on  Decem- 
ber 15  following  the  elections. 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  are  required  to  counsel 
candidates  on  the  provisions  of  the  law 
and  to  report  violations  to  the  Attorney 
General,  in  the  case  of  violations  of  the 
law  by  the  successful  candidate,  the  Clerk 
and  the  Secretary  are  required  to  report 
the  violations  to  the  presiding  officers  of 
the  House  and  Senate  for  appropriate  ac- 
tion, even  refusal  to  seat  a  violator.  The 
Clerk  and  the  Secretary  are  required  to 
make  all  reports  of  contributions  and 
expenditures  available  for  public  inspec- 
tion. 
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HOUSS   FINANCIAL   DISCLOStrKZ  ACT 

I  have  also  introduced  the  "House  Fi- 
nancial Disclosure  Act"  which  provides 
for  public  disclosure,  by  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  by  candi- 
dates for  such  office,  of  the  major  fea- 
tures of  their  finances.  The  purpose  is 
to  minimize  conflict  of  Interest  situations. 
This  bUl  requires  disclosure  of  all  sources 
of  substantial  income  and  gifts  and  the 
amounts.  The  blU  also  requires  disclosure 
of  the  persons  to  whom  a  Member  or 
candidate  is  in  debt  emd  the  amounts. 
Minimum  levels  below  which  reports  are 
not  required  are  established  to  eliminate 
imnecessary  burdens  on  a  candidate  or 
Member. 

Money  is  the  moral  issue  we  are  talking 
about.  Knowledge  of  the  expendituie  and 
use  of  dollars  to  Influence  legislation  and 
decisions  and  to  elect  individuals  to  Fed- 
eral office  must  be  made  open  smd  avail- 
able to  the  public  and  the  news  media.  As 
President  Eisenhower  wrote  in  1967 : 

If  better  laws,  vigorously  enforced  wttb 
pltUess  publicity  are  needed — &nd  they  surely 
arv^we  must  still  remember  tbe  wise  old 
axiom  that  government  can  be  no  better  than 
the  men  who  govern.  As  citizens  with  the 
prloelesa  right  of  franchise,  we  must  insist 
upon  the  highest  code  of  honor  in  public 
IU«. 

I  believe  that  the  proposed  Federal 
Lobbying  EHscloeure  Act,  the  proposed 
Federal  Campaign  Dtsclosure  Act.  and 
the  proposed  House  Financial  Disclosure 
Act  will,  taken  as  a  whole,  ao  a  long 
way  toward  reestablishing  public  tnist. 

Copies  of  the  bills  follow: 

H.R.   1313 
A    bill    to   establish    the    Federal    Campaign 
Disclosure  Act  to  limit  and  control  spend- 
ing by  Federal  c*ndl(lat««. 
Be  it   enacted   Oy   the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Repretentativea  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congresa  assembled.  That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Campaign 
Dlacloeure  Act". 

8kc.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "election"  means  (1)  a  pri- 
mary or  runoff  primary  election,  or  a  con- 
vention, or  a  caucus  of  a  political  party,  held 
to  nominate  a  candidate,  and  (3)  a  general 
or  special  election; 

(b)  The  term  "candidate"  means  an  Indi- 
vidual whose  name  ts  presented  at  an  election 
for  election  as  President  or  Vice  President  of 
ths  United  Statss  or  a  Senator  or  Repre- 
sentative In,  or  Delegate  or  Resident  Com- 
missioner to,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  whether  or  not  suoli  individual  Is 
elected: 

(c)  The  term  "political  committee"  In- 
cludes any  comizUttee,  association,  or  orga- 
nisation which  aoospta  contributions  or 
makes  expenditures  for  the  purpose  of  influ- 
encing or  attempting  to  Influence  the  elec- 
tion of  candidates  or  presidential  and  vloe- 
presldentlal  electors; 

(d)  The  term  "contribution"  Includes  a 
gift,  subscription.  loan,  advancs.  or  deposit, 
of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  made  to  In- 
tlusncs  the  result  of  an  election  or  elections, 
and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agrss- 
m«nt,  whether  or  not  legally  snforcsabls,  to 
make  a  contribution: 

(e)  The  term  "expenditure"  includes  a 
payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  de- 
posit, or  girt,  of  money,  or  anything  of  value, 
made  to  influence  the  result  of  an  election 
or  elections,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise, 
or  agrvsment.  whether  or  not  legally  en- 
forcsabls.  to  make  an  expenditure; 

(t)  The  terra  "person"  Inslixles  an  Indi- 
vidual, partnership,  committee,  association, 
corporation,  and  any  other  organization  or 
group  of  persons; 
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(g)  The  term  "Clerk"  means  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States: 

(h)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

(1)  The  term  "State"  Includes  a  territory 
or  possession  of  the  United  States; 

(J)  The  term  "testimonial  affair"  means  an 
affair  held  in  honor  of  a  candidate,  or  an 
individual  who  holds  the  office  of  Senator 
or  Representative  In,  or  Delegate  or  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  to,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  or  an  Individual  who  holds  the 
office  of  President  or  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  designed  to  raise  funds  on 
his  behalf  for  any  purpose  not  charitable,  re- 
ligious, or  educational; 

(k)  The  term  "President"  means  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  and  Includes  his 
running  mate  for  Vice  President. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Each  candidate  for  President  of 
the  United  States,  or  for  Senator  or  Repre- 
sentative In,  or  Resident  Commissioner  to, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  upon  or 
before,  and  as  a  condition  precedent  to, 
qualifying  as  such  candidate  shall  appoint 
one  campaign  treasurer  of  one  political  com- 
mittee and  shall  file  the  name  and  address  of 
such  treasurer  with  the  Clerk,  on  forms  to 
be  prescribed  by  him.  IBach  candidate  for 
President  shall  designate  at  least  one  but 
no  more  than  fifty  campaign  depositories,  and 
only  one  depository  may  be  located  In  any 
one  State.  Each  candidate  for  Senator  may 
designate  not  more  than  one  campaign  de- 
pository In  each  congressional  district  In 
which  he  is  conducting  a  campcUgn.  Each 
candidate  for  Representative  or  Resident 
Commissioner  shall  designate  one  campaign 
depository.  Bach  candidate  shall  file  the 
name  and  address  of  his  campaign  deposi- 
tory or  depositories  with  the  Clerk,  on  forms 
to  be  prescribed  by  him.  at  the  same  time 
that  he  flies  the  name  and  address  of  his 
treasurer  with  the  Clerk.  The  candidate  may 
designate  himself  or  any  other  elector  to  act 
as  such  campaign  treasurer  and  may  deslg- 
nate  as  his  campaign  depository  any  federally 
chartered  bank  authorized  by  law  to  trans- 
act business  In  the  United  States. 

(b)  Any  campaign  treasurer  for  any  can- 
didate may  appoint  as  many  deputy  treasurers 
as  deemed  necessary;  provided  such  cam- 
paign treasurer  herein  provided  for  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  accounts  of  all  such 
deputy  campaign  treasurers:  And  provided 
further.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of 
each  deputy  campaign  treasurer  shall  be  filed 
with  the  Clerk. 

(C)  Any  candidate  may  remove  a  cam- 
paign treasurer  or  deputy  campaign  treasurer 
so  appointed. 

(d)  In  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  or 
removal  of  a  campaign  treasursr,  the  candi- 
date shall  forthwith  appoint  a  successor 
and  certify  the  appointment  In  the  manner 
provided  In  the  case  of  an  original  appoint- 
ment. 

Sec  4.  (a)  No  contribution  or  expenditure 
of  money  or  other  thing  of  value,  nor  obli- 
gation therefor,  including  contributions,  ex- 
penditures, or  obligations  of  the  candidate 
himself  or  of  his  family,  shall  be  made,  re- 
ceived, or  Incurred,  directly  or  Indirectly.  In 
furtherance  of  the  candidacy  of  any  candi- 
date for  political  office  except  through  the 
duly  appointed  campaign  treasxirer  or  dep- 
uty campaign  treasurers  of  the  candidate. 

(b)  Any  contribution  received  by  the  cam- 
paign treasurer  or  deputy  campaign  treas- 
urer less  than  Ave  days  before  an  election 
shall  be  returned  by  him  to  the  person  con- 
tributing It  and  shall  not  be  used  or  expend- 
ed In  behalf  of  the  candidate  or  In  further- 
anes  of  his  candidacy. 

SBC.  5  (a)  All  funds  received  In  further- 
ance of  the  candidacy  of  any  candidate  shall, 
within  twsnty-four  hours  after  rscslpt  there- 
of ( Sundays  and  hoUdays  ezospted ) .  be  de- 
posited by  the  campaign  treasurer  or  dsp- 
uty  campaign  trsasursrs  In  a  campaign  de- 
pository of  such  candidate  in  an  account  de- 
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slgnated  "Campaign  Fund  of 

(name  of  candidate.)" 

(b)  A  detailed  statement  Ehowlng  tfa. 
names,  residence,  and  mailing  addresses  of 
the  persons  contributing  or  providing  the 
funds  so  deposited,  together  with  a  state- 
ment  of  the  amount  received  from,  or  pro- 
vided by.  each  person  shall  accompany  aU 
deposits  so  made  by  the  campaign  treasurer 
or  deputy  campaign  treasurers.  Such  sUte- 
ment  shall  be  In  triplicate  upon  a  form  pre- 
scribed by  the  Clerk,  one  copy  to  be  reUlned 
by  the  campaign  depository  for  lu  records 
one  copy  to  be  filed  by  the  depository  and 
one  copy  to  be  retained  by  the  campaim 
treasurer  for  his  records,  which  statements 
shall  be  certified  as  correct  by  the  campaign 
treasurer. 

8«c.  6.  (a)  No  candidate,  campaign  treas- 
urer, or  deputy  campaign  treasurer  shall  au- 
thorlze  the  Incurring  of  any  expense  on  be- 
half of  the  candidate  or  In  furtherance  or 
aid  of  his  candidacy  unless  there  are  moneys 
on  deposit  In  a  campaign  depository  to  the 
credit  of  the  account  known  as  the  campaign 
fund  of  the  candidate  sufficient  to  pay  the 
amount  of  the  expenses  so  authorized,  to- 
gether with  all  other  expenses  previously  au- 
thorlxed. 

(b)  No  candidate,  campaign  treasurer  or 
deputy  campaign  treasurer,  acting  on  behalf 
of  such  candidate,  shall  expend  or  Incur  any 
obligation  or  expenditure  of  funds  on  behalf 
of  his  election  In  excess  of  the  following: 

(1)  If  a  candidate  for  Senator  or  Repre- 
sentative at  large,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  obtained  by  multiplying  6  cenU  by 
the  total  number  of  Individuals  residing  in 
his  State  according  to  the  most  recent  de- 
cennial census.  In  a  primary  or  runoff  pri- 
mary election  or  a  convention,  or  a  caucus  of 
a  political  party,  and  again  In  a  general  or 
special  election; 

(2|  If  a  candidate  for  Repressntatlvs 
(otherwise  than  at  large)  or  Resident  Com- 
missioner, an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
obtained  by  multiplying  6  cents  by  the  total 
number  of  individuals  residing  in  his  dis- 
trict according  to  the  most  recent  decennial 
census.  In  a  primary  or  ninoff  primary  elec- 
tion, or  convention,  or  a  caucus  of  a  political 
party,  and  again  In  a  general  or  special  elec- 
tion; and 

(3)  If  a  candidate  for  election  as  President, 
an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  obtained  by 
mulUplytng  '<,  cent  by  the  total  number  of 
IndlviduaU  residing  in  the  United  States  ac- 
cording to  the  moet  recent  decennial  census 
In  a  primary  or  runoff  primary  election,  or 
convention,  or  a  caucus  of  a  political  party, 
and  again  In  a  general   or  special  election. 

(c)  In  the  event  that  contributions  are 
made  to  a  candidate  in  excess  of  the  amounts 
permitted  to  be  expended,  the  excess  shall 
be  escheated  to  the  United  States  and  shall  be 
remitted  to  the  United  States  Treasury  De- 
partment within  sixty  days  after  the  general 
or  special  election. 

Sxc.  7.  No  expenses  shall  be  Incurred  by  any 
candidate  for  election  to  political  offloe.  or 
by  any  person  In  his  behalf,  or  in  further- 
ance or  aid  of  his  candidacy,  unless  prior  to 
the  Incurring  of  the  expense  a  written  order 
shall  t>e  made  In  and  upon  the  form  pre- 
scribed by  the  Clerk,  and  signed  by  the 
campaign  treasurer  of  the  candidate  author- 
izing the  expenditure.  No  money  shall  be 
withdrawn  or  paid  by  any  campaign  depos- 
itory from  any  campaign  fund  account  ex- 
cept upon  the  presentation  of  such  order, 
accompanied  by  the  certificate  of  the  per- 
son claiming  the  payment.  Such  certificate 
shall  state  the  amount  claimed  Is  justly 
due  and  o>wlng  to  the  claimant,  that  the 
order  truly  states  all  of  the  purposes  for 
which  the  Indebtedness  was  Incurred,  and 
that  no  person  other  than  the  claimant  is 
Interested,  directly  or  Indirectly.  In  the  pay- 
ment of  the  claim. 

Sxc.  8.  (a)  No  person  (other  than  the  can- 
didate) shall  contribute  more  than  11.000  to 
or  on  behalf  of  a  candidate  for  the  office  of 
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Representative  or  Delegate  or  Resident  Com- 
missioner to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(b)  No  person  (other  than  the  candidate) 
tliall  contribute  more  than  ♦2,500  to  or  on 
behalf  of  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Sena- 
tor. 

(c)  No  person  (other  than  the  candidate) 
shall  contribute  more  than  95,000  to  or  on 
behadf  of  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent. 

(d)  The  amounts  stipulated  In  subsections 
(a),  (b),  (c)  and  (f)  apply  collectively  for  a 
primary  or  runoff  primary  election,  or  a  con- 
venUon.  or  a  caucus  of  a  political  party, 
held  to  nominate  a  candidate,  and  again  for  a 
general  or  special  elect:ion. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  subsections  (a) ,  (b) , 
and  (c),  a  national.  State,  or  local  political 
oommlttee  of  a  party  shall  contribute  no 
more  than  (2,600  to  or  on  t>ehalf  of  a  can- 
didate for  the  office  of  Representative  or 
Delegate  or  Resident  Commissioner  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  no  more  than 
•5,000  to  or  on  behalf  of  a  candidate  for  the 
office  of  Senator,  and  no  more  than  $25,000 
to  or  on  behalf  of  a  candidate  for  the  office 
of  President.  Contributions  shall  be  made  by 
any  such  political  oommlttee  only  for  a  gen- 
eral or  special  election. 

(f )  No  Individual  who  Is  a  candidate  may 
contribute  more  than  tlO.OOO  for  or  on  be- 
half of  his  own  campaign. 

(g)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  any  con- 
tribution or  expenditure  made  by  an  indi- 
vidual's spouse  or  any  of  his  dependent  chil- 
dren is  deemed  to  be  made  by  such  indi- 
vidual. 

Sec.  0.  No  testimonial  affair  may  be  held 
unless  a  notice  of  intent  to  hold  such  an 
affair  is  filed  with  the  Clerk  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  affair,  setting  forth  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  person  in  charge,  the  purpose, 
and  the  person  or  g^up  who  will  receive  the 
benefit  of  funds  in  excess  of  the  costs  of  the 
affair. 

Within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  a  tes- 
timonial affair,  the  person  In  charge  of  such 
affair  shall  file  with  the  Clerk  a  report  con- 
taining the  names  and  addresses  of  each  of 
the  contributors  and  the  amount  contrib- 
uted by  each,  the  expenses  Incurred,  and  the 
disposition  of  funds  raised. 

Any  contribution  to  a  testimonial  affair 
shall  be  subject  to  the  limitations  on  cam- 
paign contributions  set  forth  in  this  Act. 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Each  person  who  has  ap- 
pointed a  campaign  treaswer  and  designated 
a  campaign  depository  shall  report  to  his 
campaign  treasurer  all  expenditures  made  by 
such  person,  and  each  campaign  treasurer 
shall  make  a  full  and  complete  report  of  all 
moneys  or  other  things  of  value  contributed 
to  him  and  to  all  deputy  campaign  treasurers 
of  such  person.  The  report  by  each  campaign 
treasurer  shall  be  made  on  the  first  Monday 
of  each  calendar  quarter  from  the  time  the 
campaign  treasurer  Is  appointed  until  the 
person  becomes  an  official  candidate.  Each 
campaign  treasurer  shall  file  a  report  with 
the  Clerk  containing,  complete  on  the  day 
next  preceding  the  date  of  filing — 

(1)  the  name  and  address  of  each  person 
who  has  made  a  contribution  to  or  for  such 
committee  in  one  or  more  items  of  the  ag- 
gregate amount  or  value,  within  the  calendar 
year,  together  with  the  amount  and  date  of 
such  contribution; 

(2)  the  total  sum  of  all  contributions 
made  to  or  for  such  committee  during  the 
calendar  year; 

(3)  the  name  and  address  of  each  person 
to  whom  an  expenditure  in  one  or  more 
Items  of  the  aggregate  amount  or  value, 
within  the  calendar  year,  has  been  made  by 
w  on  behalf  of  such  commltt.ee.  and  the 
amount,  date,  and  purpose  of  such  expen- 
diture; 

(4)  the  total  sum  of  expenditures  made 
oy  or  on  behalf  of  such  committee  during 
the  calendar  year; 

(6)  a  statement  of  every  promise  or  pledge 
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made  by  the  candidate  or  by  any  person  for 
him  with  his  consent,  prior  to  the  closing 
of  the  polls  on  the  day  of  the  election,  rela- 
tive to  the  appointment  or  recommendation 
for  appointment  of  any  person  to  any  pub- 
lic or  private  position  or  employment  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  support  in  his  candi- 
dacy, and  the  name,  address,  and  occupation 
of  every  person  to  whom  any  such  promise  or 
pledge  has  been  made,  together  with  the  de- 
scription of  any  such  position.  If  no  such 
promise  or  pledge  has  been  made,  that  fact 
shall  be  specifically  stated;  and 

(6)  a  copy  of  all  campaign  finance  reports 
filed  with  the  proper  State  official  by  the 
candidate  or  the  campaign  treasurer. 

(b)  When  a  person  becomes  an  official 
candidate,  his  campaign  treasurer  shall  file 
reports  with  the  Clerk  containing  the  same 
information  as  reports  filed  pursuant  to 
parsigraph  (a)  of  this  section  until  the  date 
of  the  election,  on  the  first  and  third  Monday 
of  each  month  preceding  the  election,  and 
five  days  before  the  election.  A  final  report 
shall  be  filed  on  the  15th  day  of  December 
Immediately  following  the  general  or  special 
election. 

(c)  The  statements  required  to  be  filed  by 
subparagraphs  (a)  and  (b)  shall  be  cumula- 
tive during  the  calendar  year  to  which  they 
relate,  but  where  there  has  been  no  change 
in  an  item  reported  in  a  previous  statement 
only  the  amount  need  be  carried  forward. 

(d)  All  reports  required  by  this  section 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Clerk  not  later  than 
noon  of  the  day  designated,  and  all  such 
reports  shall  be  open  to  public  inspection. 
Any  report  which  Is  deemed  to  be  Incom- 
plete by  the  Clerk  shall  be  returned  to  the 
campaign  treasurer  unfiled  with  an  explana- 
tion as  to  the  reason  why  it  is  incomplete. 

(e)  The  campaign  treasurer  shall  certify 
as  to  the  correctness  of  each  report,  and  the 
candidate  shall  also  bear  the  responsibility 
for  the  accuracy  and  veracity  of  each  report. 
Each  report  shall  be  signed  by  the  candidate 
and  the  campaign  treasurer. 

Sec.  11.  Within  thirty  days  after  each  elec- 
tion In  which  a  candidate  participates,  the 
designated  campaign  depositary  or  deposi- 
tories of  each  such  candidate  shall  file  either 
the  original  or  a  true  copy  of  all  the  deposit 
slips  filed  with  the  said  depoEitory  by  the 
campaign  treasurer  or  deputy  campaign 
treasurer  and  the  original  or  a  true  copy  of 
all  authorizations  of  the  campaign  treasurer 
or  deputy  campaign  treasurers  upon  which 
funds  were  withdrawn  from  said  depository 
with  the  Clerk. 

Sec.  12.  A  statement  required  by  this  Act 
to  be  filed  by  a  candidate,  treasurer,  or  de- 
pository of  a  political  committee  with  the 
Clerk— 

(a)  shall  be  signed  by  both  the  candidate 
and  the  treasurer; 

(b)  shall  be  deemed  properly  filed  upon 
arrival  at  the  office  of  the  Clerk  at  Wash- 
mton.  District  of  Coltunbla,  and  shall  be 
sent  to  the  Clerk  by  registered,  special  deliv- 
ery mall; 

(c)  shall  be  preserved  by  the  Clerk  for  a 
period  of  six  years  from  the  date  of  filing, 
shall  constitute  a  part  of  the  public  records 
of  his  office,  and  shall  be  open  to  public  in- 
spection; and 

(d)  shall  in  all  cases  be  filed  only  with  the 
Secretary  if  such  candidate  Is  a  candidate 
for  Senator. 

Sec.  13.  Appropriate  forms  (in  the  case  of 
all  candidates,  treasurers,  and  depositories) 
necessary  to  effectuate  the  purpoees  of  this 
Act,  Including  the  campaign  treasurer's  re- 
ports, the  statements  by  the  campaign  de- 
pository, the  deposit  slip,  the  order  authoriz- 
ing expenditures,  the  certificate  of  the  p>er- 
son  to  whom  payment  Is  made,  and  the  order 
for  payment,  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Clerk. 

Sec.  14.  The  Clerk  shall  (or  the  Secretary 
In  the  case  of  candidates  for  Senator)  pro- 
vide information  and  advice,  in  order  to  help 
any  person  ascertain  what  he  must  do  In 
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order  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  upon  the  request  of  such  person. 

Sec.  15.  (a)  Any  person  who  violates  any  of 
the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

(b)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any 
of  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  and  impris- 
oned not  more  than  two  ye.'rs. 

(c)  Prosecution  for  the  violation  of  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  may  not  be 
commenced  after  four  years  have  elapsed 
from  the  date  of  the  violation. 

(d)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  over  violations 
of  this  Act.  Actions  against  alleged  violators 
shall  be  brought  by,  and  In,  the  name  of 
the  United  States  m  the  district  court  of 
the  United  States  for  any  district  in  which 
such  person  is  found  or  resides  or  transacts 
business. 

Sec.  16.  (a)  If  the  Clerk  ascertains  that  an 
individual  who  is  seeking  the  office  of  Repre- 
sentative or  Resident  Commissioner,  and 
has  been  elected  to  such  office  has  violated 
any  provision  of  this  Act,  he  shall  so  Inform 
the  presiding  officer  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, who  may  request  that  such  body 
refuse  to  seat  the  violator. 

(b)  If  the  Secretary  ascertains  that  an 
individual  who  is  seeking  the  office  of  Sen- 
ator, and  has  been  elected  to  such  office 
has  violated  any  provision  of  this  Act,  he 
shall  so  Inform  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
Senate,  who  may  request  that  such  body 
refvise  to  seat  the  violator. 

(c)  If  the  Clerk  ascertains  that  an  indi- 
vidual who  Is  seeking  the  office  of  Pres- 
ident, and  has  been  elected  to  such  office, 
has  violated  any  provision  of  this  Act,  he 
shall  so  Inform  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
House  ot  Representatives. 

Sec.  17.  This  Act  shall  not  limit  or  affect 
the  right  of  any  person  to  make  exp>cndl- 
tures  for  proper  legal  expenses  In  contest- 
ing the  results  of  an  election. 

Sec.  18.  This  Act  shall  not  be  construed  to 
annul  the  laws  of  any  State  relating  to  the 
nomination  or  election  of  candidates,  unless 
directly  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  or  to  exempt  any  candidate  from 
complying  with  such  State  laws. 

Sec  19.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance Is  held  Invalid,  the  validity  of  the 
remainder  of  the  Act  and  of  the  application 
of  such  provision  to  other  persons  and  cir- 
cumstances shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Sec.  20.  The  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act, 
1925,  Is  repealed;  and  all  other  Acts  or  parts 
of  Acts  which  are  Inconsistent  herewith  are 
repealed  to  the  extent  of  such  Inconsistency. 

Sec.  21.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
January  1  next  following  the  calendar  year 
in  which  It  Is  enacted. 


H.R.  1216 
A  bill  to  provide   for  public  disclosure  by 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  by  candidates  for  such  office  and  to 
give  the  House  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct  appropriate  Jurisdiction 
Be  it   enacted   by   the  Senate  and   Houae 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America   in    Congress   assembled.   That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the   "House  Financial 
Disclosure  Act". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Each  person  serving  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  at  the  beginning  of  a  cal- 
endar year  shall  file  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  or  before 
April  30  of  that  year  a  written  report  con- 
taining the  information  required  by  this  Act 
covering  the  preceding  calendar  year, 

(b)  Each  candidate  for  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives who  Is  not  a  Member  of  the 
House  shall  file  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
at  least  fifteen  days  before  the  date  on  which 
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Is  held  the  flrat  tfactton  in  which  he  la  A 

candldkte  a  written  report  containing  the 
lnfonn*Uon  required  by  this  Act  covering  the 
pnoedlng  calendar  year.  Where  an  individual 
becomes  a  candidate  after  the  beginning  of 
such  (Uteen-day  period,  he  shall  Qle  such  a 
report  within  twenty-four  hours  after  t>e- 
oomlng  a  candidate. 

(c)  The  report  required  to  be  filed  under 
•ubsectlons  (a)  and  (bi  of  this  section  shall 
be  verified  by  the  oath  or  affirmation  of  the 
person  filing  such  report. 

(d)  All  reports  required  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  maintained  by 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  for  the  duration  of 
the  Member's  consecutive  terms  In  office  as 
public  records  available  for  Inspection  at 
reasonable  times  by  the  public.  All  reports 
required  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
shall  be  maintained  for  a  period  of  one  year 
by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  public  records  which  shall  be  available 
for  Inspection  at  reasonable  times  by  the 
public. 

Sxc.  3.  (a)  The  report  of  the  Member  or 
candidate  as  required  in  this  Act  shall  In- 
clude a  complete  account  of  the  Member's 
or  candidate's  groaa  Income  and  that  of  his 
spotiae  and  dependent  children  For  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  gross  income  shall  be 
defined  as  set  forth  in  section  61  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1054,  as  amended 
(26  U.S.C.  SI).  The  report  of  Income  shall 
■peclfically  Include,  Though  not  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  other  Items  listed  In  section  61, 
the  following  information: 

( 1 )  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  persons 
and  organizations  from  whom  was  recetved 
by  the  Mpmber  or  candidate,  or  on  his  behalf 
with  his  knowledge  and  consent,  any  hono- 
rarium or  compensation  for  services,  includ- 
ing fees,  commissions,  salaries,  and  similar 
Items,  and  the  amount  of  such  honorarium 
or  compensation  for  services,  or  if  not  money, 
the  substance  of  the  honorarium  or  compen- 
sation and  the  appraised  value  thereof: 

(3)  gross  Income  derived  from  business 
enterprises  Including  the  amounts  thereof, 
the  nature  of  his  Interest  in  the  buslne:>s, 
and  the  names  and  a<klresso6  ef  each  such 
buaioeas: 

(3)  an  Itemization  of  all  gains  derived 
from  dealings  in  property.  Including  the 
names  and  addresses  of  other  parties  Involved 
and  a  brief  description  of  the  transaction 
which  took  place; 

(4)  the  sources  from  which  were  derived 
Income  from  tnterert  and  the  amounts  there- 
of; 

(8)  the  sources  from  which  rents  were 
derived  and  the  amounts  thereof; 

(6)  the  sources  from  which  royalties  were 
derived  and  the  amounts  thereof: 

(7)  the  sources  from  which  dividends 
were  derived  and  the  amounts  thereor. 

(8)  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  persons 
and  organizations  from  whom  he  received 
assistance  In  the  discharge  of  Indebtedness 
and  the  aggregate  amount  or  appraised  value 
thereof: 

(9)  Itemization  of  Income  or  benefits 
derived  from  distribution  of  the  Member's 
or  candidate's  share  In  any  partnership  or 
professional  group,  and  the  names  and 
Mldnssee  of  all  persons  and  organisations 
from  whose  payments  such  distributions  are 
made:  Provided,  however.  That  no  such 
names  and  addresses  need  by  furnished  when 
the  distribution  to  the  Member  or  candidate 
from  any  such  person  or  organization  in  said 
year  Is  less  than  $1,000: 

( 10)  Itemtsatlon  of  Income  derived  from  an 
estate  or  trust  in  which  the  Member  or 
candidate  has  an  Interest  and  the  nature  of 
that  interest. 

(b>  The  report  shaU  list  aU  gifts  to  the 
Member  or  candidate  which  In  aggregate 
▼alue  exceed  (100  in  the  year  front  a  par- 
ticular source.  Included  in  the  report  shall 
be  the  name  and  addreoa  of  the  donor,  the 
amount  or  value  of  his  gifts,  and  a  descrip- 
tion thereof.  The  report  shall  also  contain 
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the  name  and  address  of  a  donor  to  the  Mem- 
t>er  or  candidate,  bis  spwuse  and  his  depend- 
ent children  when  the  amounts  or  values  of 
such  gifts  given  In  the  course  of  a  calendar 
year  from  a  particular  source  exceed  $800, 
and  shall  deacrlbe  each  such  gift  and  the 
value  thereof. 

(c)  The  report  shall  list  assets  held  by  the 
Member  or  candidate,  by  his  spouse  or 
dependent  children,  or  by  any  of  them 
jointly.  The  list  shall  Include  the  value  of 
each  asset  and  a  brief  description  thereof, 
but  household  furnishings  and  personal 
effects  ne«d  not  be  reported. 

(d)  The  report  shall  Include  the  names  and 
addreasea  of  each  person  and  organisation 
to  whom  the  Member  or  candidate,  his  wife 
or  dependent  children,  or  any  of  them  Jointly 
owe  an  aggregate  amount  In  excess  of  $8,000, 
and  Include  a  statement  of  the  total  aggre- 
gate Indebtedness  of  the  Member  or  can- 
didate and  such  family  memt>ers. 

(e)  The  report  shall  Include  a  statement 
of  any  funds  established  by  the  Member  or 
candidate,  or  on  his  behalf,  to  assist  him  In 
defraying  expenses  which  may  be  incurred  by 
reason  of  his  being  a  Member  or  candidate. 
The  report  shall  set  forth  the  names  and 
addresses  of  all  persons  contributing  to  the 
fund,  the  amount  of  each  contribution,  the 
amount  of  each  expenditure  from  such  funds, 
and  the  purpose  of  each  such  expenditure. 

Sxc.  4.  (a)  Section  3  of  House  Resolution 
418,  Ninetieth  Congress,  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting "(a>"  after  "Sec.  2",  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  The  committee  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  review  the  report  filed  with  It  by  a 
Member,  under  the  House  Financial  Dis- 
closure Act,  and  shall  recommend  to  the 
House  appropriate  disciplinary  action  against 
any  Member  who  It  determines  has  failed  to 
file  any  such  report  or  knowingly  and  will- 
fully filed  a  false  report  Such  violations  shall 
be  reported  to  the  Attorney  Oeneral.  The 
committee  shall  develop  and  prescribe  the 
forms  to  be  used  In  making  such  reports." 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  is  en- 
acted as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  with  full 
recognition  of  the  right  of  such  House  to 
make  cbangw  therein  at  any  time,  in  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in 
th9  case  of  any  other  rule  of  such  House. 

Sec  5.  Any  Member  or  candidate  who  will- 
fully falls  to  file  a  report  required  by  this 
Act,  or  who  knowingly  and  willfully  files  a 
false  report  under  this  Act,  shall  be  lined 
not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  for  a 
period  of  tUoe  not  to  exceed  one  yaar  or 
both. 

Sec.   6.    For   purposes   of   this    Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Member"  means  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico,  and 
a  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Representatives 

(3)  The  term  "candidate"  means  an  In- 
dividual who  has  taken  the  aotlon  necessary 
under  the  law  of  a  State  to  qualify  hUn  to 
be  a  candidate  either  In  a  primary  election 
held  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  election 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  or  In  a 
general  or  special  election  held  to  fill  the 
office  of  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 

(3)  The  term  "election"  means  a  general 
or  special  election  held  to  select  a  Member 
and  a  primary  election  held  to  nominate 
candidates  for  the  office  of  Member. 

(4)  The  term  "gift"  shall  refer  to  some- 
thing of  value  voluntarily  transferred  from 
one  party  to  another  without  compensation 
or  monetary  consideration. 

(6)  The  term  "fund"  shall  refer  to  a  sum 
of  money  or  other  material  resources  avail- 
able (or  the  use  of  a  Member  or  candidate 
or  anyone  acting  on  his  behalf. 

(6)  The  term  "asset"  shall  refer  to  an 
item  of  value  owned  or  In  which  exists  a 
beneficial  Interest. 


February  11,  1971 


HJt    1318 
A  bill  to  provide  for  disclosures  designed  to 
elicit  a  balance  of  expression  to  the  Oon- 
grese  with  respect  to  legislative  measurw, 
and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Rei>reaentative»  of  the  United  Statu  of 
America  in  Congrea»  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Lobbying 
Disclosure  Act". 

FiKDENoa  AND  maposxa 

Sxc.  3.  (a)   The  Congress  finds — 

(1)  that  the  preservation  of  responsible 
democratic  government  requires  that  the 
fullest  opportunity  be  afforded  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  petition  their  Oot- 
emment  for  a  redress  of  grievances  and  to 
express  freely  to  Individual  Members  of 
Congress  and  to  committees  of  the  Congress 
their  opinion  on  legislation  and  on  current 
issues; 

(3)  that,  to  achieve  legislative  result* 
refiectlng  the  true  will  of  the  majority,  fscta 
and  opinions  expressed  to  Congress  by  the 
advocates  of  one  result  must  be  balanced 
against  the  facts  and  opinions  of  those  who 
may  have  opposing  intereets,  and  all  socb 
facts  and  opinions  must  be  available  to  the 
Congress  and  all  other  Federal  authority  par- 
ticipating In  the  legislative  process;   and 

(3)  that  the  Identity  and  activities  of  per- 
sons or  groups  who  engage  In  efforts  to  per- 
suade Congress  to  arrive  at  specific  legisla- 
tive results,  either  by  direct  communication 
to  Congress  or  by  solicitation  of  others  to 
engage  in  such  efforts,  should  be  publicly 
and  timely  disclosed  If  there  Is  to  be  a  bal- 
ance of  expression  upon  which  decisions  by 
the  Congress  may  be  based. 

(b)  It  Is,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  provide  for  the  disclosure  to  the  Congresi, 
to  the  President,  and  to  the  public,  of  tbs 
activities,  and  the  origin,  amounts,  and  util- 
ization of  funds  and  other  resources,  of  and 
by  persons  who  seek  to  Influence  the  legisla- 
tive process. 

DKriKrrioNs 

Sxc.  3.  When  used  In  this  Act,  unless  tbe 
context   otherwise   Indicates,    the  term— 

(a)  "Person"  includes  an  Individual,  part- 
nership, committee,  association,  corporation, 
trust,  and  any  other  organization  or  group 
of  persons. 

(b)  "Legislation"  means  bills,  resolutions, 
amendments,  and  nominations  in  Congress 
or,  as  a  matter  of  public  knowledge,  proposed 
to  be  presented  or  introduced  In  Congress. 

(c)  "Congress"  means  the  Congress  of  tbe 
United  States,  or  either  House  thereof 

(d)  "Income"  Includes  a  gift,  subscription, 
donation,  or  a  transfer  of  funds,  services,  or 
anything  of  value  (which  Includes  but  U  not 
limited  to  statistics,  data  compilations,  and 
studies) ;  or  a  promise,  contract,  or  agree- 
ment, whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to 
make  a  contribution. 

(e)  "Expenditure"  Includes  a  purchase, 
payment,  distribution,  locm,  advance,  deposit, 
or  a  transfer  of  funds,  services,  or  anything 
of  value  (which  Includes  but  Is  not  limited 
to  statistics,  data  compilations,  and  studies) ; 
or  a  promise,  contract,  or  agreement,  whether 
or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  ex- 
penditure; and  Include  expenditures  by  a 
person  to  further  the  activities  of  any  per- 
son required  to  file  a  statement,  when  such 
expenditures  are  made  with  consent  and 
knowledge  of  any  such  person,  who  is  re- 
quired to  file  a  statement  under  this  Act, 
If  not  separately  reported  by  him. 

(f)  "Direct  communication"  Includes  all 
means  of  direct  address  to  Congress,  any 
Member,  committee,  Joint  committee,  sub- 
committee, officer,  or  employee  thereof;  or 
the  solicitation  of  an  agency,  department,  or 
Instrumentality  of  any  branch  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment  to  make  direct  address  to  Con- 
gress, any  Member,  committee,  joint  commit- 
tee, subcommittee,  officer,  or  employe* 
thereof. 
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la)  "SoUclUtlon"  means  the  asking,  re- 
questing, or  urging  of  a  person  to  himself  en- 
Mge  in  direct  communication;  or  the  asking, 
requesting,  or  urging  that  another  person 
,8k,  request,  or  urge  another  to  engage  In 
direct  communication. 

(b)  "LegUUtlve  agent"  Include*  any  per- 
son who,  for  any  consideration,  Is  employed 
or  reUlned  or  engages  himself  to  Influence 
legislation,  in  person  or  through  any  other 
person,  by  means  of  direct  communication. 

(I)  "Influence  legislation"  means  any  ef- 
fort by  any  person  to  effect  or  prevent  the 
introduction,  passage,  defeat,  or  amendment 
of  legislation  by  Congress,  any  Member,  com- 
mittee, Joint  committee,  or  subcommittee 
thereof,  through  direct  communication. 

(J)  "Statement"  Includes  a  notice  of  rep- 
resentation or  a  report  required  by  this  Act. 

(k)  "Member"  Includes  a  Senator,  a  Rep- 
resentative In  Congress,  a  delegate  to  Con- 
gress, and  the  Resident  Commissioner  from 
Puerto  Rleo. 

(1)  •Consideration"  means  any  payment  of 
money  or  anything  of  value. 

PERSONS  SUBJECT  TO  THIS  ACT 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  apply  to— 

(1)  any  person  who  Is  a  legislative  agent: 

(2)  any  person  who  employs  or  retains  one 
or  more  legislative  agents; 

(3)  any  officer  or  employee  of  a  person,  if 
such  officer  or  employee  attempts  to  influ- 
ence legislation  lor  or  on  behalf  of  such 
person; 

(4)  any  person  who  effects  the  solicitation, 
orally  or  In  writing  of  other  persons  or  groups 
of  persons  to  Influence  legislation,  if  such 
solicitation  is  made  to  any  person  who  is 
paid,  or  Is  promised  the  payment  of,  any  con- 
sideration for  his  efforts  to  Influence  legis- 
lation by  the  person  who  has  effected  the 
BoUclutlon; 

(5)  any  person  whose  expenditures  for  the 
purpose  of  Influencing  legislation  directly  or 
by  means  of  the  solicitation  of  other  persons 
exceed  (500  In  the  calendar  year  during 
which  the  communication  or  communica- 
tions are  made. 

EXEMPTIONS 

Sic.  5.  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the  fol- 
lowing activities: 

(II  the  publication  or  dissemination.  In 
the  ordinary  course  of  business,  of  news 
Items,  advertising,  editorials,  or  other  com- 
ments by  a  newspaper,  book  publisher,  regu- 
larly published  periodical,  radio  or  television 
station  (including  an  owner,  editor,  or  em- 
ployee thereof)  except  that  this  exemption 
shall  not  extend  to  house  organs  and  other 
similar  publications  that  are  not  distributed 
to  the  general  public,  notwithstanding  qual- 
ification as  a  "newspaper"  under  the  postal 
statutes,  If — 

(A)  at  least  60  per  centum  of  any  such 
house  organ  or  similar  publication  is  owned 
or  controlled  by  a  person  otherwise  required 
to  file  any  utatement  under  this  Act,  or 

(Bi  the  content  of  such  organ  or  publica- 
tion Is  controlled  in  whole  or  in  part  by  such 
a  person; 

(3)  acts  of  a  public  official  (elected  or  ap- 
pointed )  In  his  official  capcicity; 

(3)  practices  or  activities  subject  to  any 
Federal  statute  requiring  reports  covering 
contributions  and  expenditures  In  connec- 
tion with  campaigns  for  Federal  elective 
office; 

(4)  any  appearance  by  any  person  before 
»ny  public  session  of  a  committee  of  the 
Congress  if — 

(A)  such  person  is  summoned  or  specifi- 
cally requested  to  appear  by  the  committee 
and  such  request  is  Incorporated  into  the 
records  of  the  committee,  or 

(B)  such  person,  appearing  on  his  own 
initiative,  certifles  to  the  committee  that  his 
appearance  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  is 
not  the  consequence  of  an  action  by  any 
person  required  to  flle  any  statement  under 
this  Act,  or 
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(C)  such  person,  appearing  on  his  ovm 
Initiative,  but  his  appearance  is  the  conse- 
quence of  an  act  by  another  person  who  to 
the  best  knowledge  of  the  person  appearing 
is  required  to  file  any  statement  under  this 
Act,  and  the  person  appearing  before  the 
committee  certifles  to  the  committee  the 
name  of  such  other  person,  and  such  name  is 
Incorporated  Into  the  records  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

OBUCATIONB   TO   ITLB 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Every  employee,  officer,  or  per- 
son performing  the  functions  of  an  officer, 
of  any  person  required  by  this  Act  to  flle 
any  statement  or  notice  of  termination  shall 
be  under  obligation  to  cause  such  person  to 
flle  such  statement  or  notice  of  termination 
within  the  time  prescribed  by  this  Act. 

(b)  The  obligation  of  any  person  to  flle 
any  statement  or  notice  of  termination  re- 
quired by  this  Act  shall  continue  from  day 
to  day,  and  discontinuance  of  the  activity 
out  of  which  the  obligation  arises  shall  not 
relieve  any  such  person  from  the  obligation 
to  file  any  statement  or  notice  of  termina- 
tion required  by  this  Act. 

(c)  The  filing  of  any  statement  or  notice 
of  termination  required  by  this  Act  shall 
not  be  considered  with  respect  to  tests  of 
substantiality  of  political  activity  under  any 
other  provision  of  law. 

fTLiNo  or  Noncx  or  reprbsxntation 
Sec.  7.  (a)  Every  person  who,  on  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  Is  employed 
or  retained  or  engages  himself  as  a  legislative 
agent  shall,  prior  to  any  direct  communica- 
tion to  influence  legislation  or  under  ex- 
tenuating circumstances  with  good  cause 
shown  within  three  days  after  the  flrst  such 
communication  file  a  signed  notice  of  rep- 
resentation with  the  Comptroller  General. 
Such  signed  notice  of  representation  shall  be 
In  such  form  and  detail  as  the  Comptroller 
General  may  prescribe,  and  must  Include  an 
Identlflcatlon  of  such  person,  tbe  person  by 
whom  he  Is  employed  or  retained  (if  any), 
and  any  such  p>er8on'E  specific  area  of  legisla- 
tive interest,  and  the  person  in  whose  inter- 
est he  is  working  and  the  terms  of  such  rep- 
resentation. If  his  status  changes  with  re- 
spect to  any  of  the  Information  which  the 
Comptroller  General  requires  under  this  sec- 
tion, he  shall  Immediately  Inform  the  Comp- 
troller Oeneral  In  writing  of  any  such 
changes. 

(b)  Any  person  required  to  register  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  in  connection  with  any 
activities  for  which  he  is  to  receive  a  con- 
tingent fee  shall,  before  doing  anything  for 
which  such  fee  Is  to  be  paid,  flle  with  the 
Comptroller  General,  In  such  detail  as  he 
may  require,  a  description  of  the  event  upon 
the  occurrence  of  which  the  fee  is  contingent, 
and,  depending  on  the  arrangement,  a  state- 
ment of  tbe  amount  of  the  fee  either  in 
terms  of  a  dollar  amount  or  in  terms  of  per- 
centage of  recovery.  A  copy  of  any  such  con- 
tingent fee  contract  may  be  filed  wUh  the 
Comptroller  General  by  any  registrant,  and 
shall  be  so  filed  at  the  request  of  the  Comp- 
troller Oeneral. 

RECORDKEEPING 

Sec.  8.  Any  person  who  is  subject  to  this 
Act  shall — 

(1)  keep  a  detailed  record  of  Income  re- 
ceived to  Influence  legislation,  which  shall 
include  the  name  and  address  of  and  amount 
received  from,  any  person  from  whom  at  last 
S25  has  been  received  for  such  purpose  dur- 
ing the  calendar  half-year;  and  In  the  case  of 
any  voluntary  membership  association  or 
other  person  who  regularly  receives  sums  per 
time  period  (such  as  dues  or  subscriptions), 
the  fraction  of  such  sums  as  relates  to  the 
ratio  of  total  sums  expended  by  such  asso- 
ciation or  other  person  to  influence  legisla- 
tion to  the  total  expenditures  of  such  asso- 
ciation or  other  person,  shall  be  applied  to 
receipts  from  members  of  such  association  or 
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other  person  in  determining  amount  received 
under  this  section; 

(3)  keep  a  detailed  record  of  any  expendi- 
ture to  influence  legislation,  including  a  re- 
ceipted bill  or  canceled  check.  If  such  ex- 
penditure is  at  least  $25,  except  that  the 
Comptroller  General  may  require  estimates 
of  unrecorded  expenditures  for  the  purpose 
of  influencing  legislation,  in  such  form  ahd 
detail  as  he  may  prescribe,  by  persons  who 
have  not  solicited,  collected,  or  received  any 
income  required  to  be  reported  under  section 
8(1)  of  this  Act;  and 

(3)  preserve  the  records  required  to  be  kept 
by  this  section  for  a  period  of  two  years  from 
the  date  that  any  information  obtained  from 
such  records  is  filed  with  the  Comptroller 
General  pursuant  to  section  9. 
rn.rNO  or  reports 

Sac.  9.  Any  person  who  falls  within  the 
class  of  persons  enumerated  In  section  4  and 
not  exMnpted  under  section  6  shall  file  a 
signed  report  with  the  Comptroller  Oeneral. 
Such  report  shall  be  in  such  detail  as  the 
Comptroller  General  may  prescribe,  and  must 
Include  an  Identlflcatlon  of  such  person,  the 
person  by  whom  he  is  employed  or  retained 
(if  any),  the  person  in  whose  interest  he  is 
working  and  the  terms  of  such  representa- 
tion, and  the  Information  contained  in  the 
records  required  to  be  maintained  under 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  of  section  8.  Such 
report  shall  be  filed  with  the  Comptroller 
General  between  the  1st  and  16th  days  of 
July,  which  will  cover  the  preceding  six- 
month  period  from  the  flrst  day  of  January 
to  the  30th  day  of  June,  and  it  shall  be  filed 
between  the  1st  and  16th  days  of  January, 
which  will  cover  the  preceding  six-month 
period  from  the  first  day  of  July  to  the  Slst 
day  of  December.  The  Comptroller  General 
may,  in  his  discretion,  permit  joint  reports 
by  persons  subject  to  this  Act. 

notice  or  TZRMnrATION 

Sbc.  10.  Every  legislative  agent  shall  submit 
to  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  a  notice  of  ter- 
mination within  thirty  days  after  he  ceases  to 
be  a  legislative  agent,  on  such  form  as  tbe 
Comptroller  Oeneral  shall  prescribe;  and  any 
person  who  has  employed,  retained,  or  en- 
gaged any  legislative  agent  may  submit  a 
notice  of  termination  to  the  Comptroller 
Oeneral,  on  such  form  as  the  Comptroller 
General  shall  prescribe,  within  thirty  days 
after  such  legislative  agent  has  ceased  to 
represent  him. 

AOlCnnSTHATTON    OT    TSIS   ACT 

Sec.  11.  Administration  of  this  Act  is 
hereby  vested  In  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States.  He  is  authorized  to 
promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
are  consistent  with  and  necesary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Such  rules  and 
regulations  shall  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  and  Interested  persons  shall  be  given 
an  oppKJrtunlty  to  submit  comments  thereon 
for  a  period  of  thirty  days  commencing  with 
the  date  of  such  publication.  He  shall  for- 
ward such  comments  with  the  text  of  the 
proposed  rules  and  regulations  within  sixty 
days  after  the  termination  of  the  thirty-day 
period  to  the  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  and  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Conduct  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  Unless  either  of  the 
above  Committees,  by  a  majority  vote  of  Its 
full  membership,  disapproves  of  such  rxiles  or 
regulations  wltliln  thirty  legislative  days  of 
receipt,  the  rules  or  regtUatlons  shall  take 
effect. 

nuNO  or  statement 

Sec.  12.  The  Comptroller  Oeneral  shall  in 
a  manner  compatible  with  any  United  States 
Government- wide  standard  classification  in- 
dex In  existence  or  in  the  process  of  develop- 
ment at  the  effective  date  of  this  Act — 

(1)  develop  and  p>reecrlbe  methods  and 
forms  for  statements  and  notices  of  tennlna- 
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tlon  required  to  be  filed  by  this  Act  and 
require  the  use  of  such  fornu  by  persona 
subject  to  the  Act; 

(2)  compile  and  summarize.  In  a  manner 
reflective  of  the  full  disclosure  Intent  of  this 
Act,  Information  contained  In  statements  and 
notlceo  of  termination  filed  pursuant  to  this 
Act  and  report  the  same  to  Congreea  after 
e«M:h  reportlag  period; 

(3)  make  available  for  public  Inspection 
all  statements  and  notices  of  termination 
filed  pursuant  to  this  Act  and  all  summarlee 
compiled  under  paragraph  (3) ; 

(4)  have  any  notices  of  representation  and 
notices  of  termination  received  by  him  pub- 
lished m  the  Congressional  Record  within 
three  days  of  such  receipt;   and 

(5)  ascertain  whether  any  persons,  other 
than  legislative  agents,  have  failed  to  file 
statements  or  notices  of  termination  as  re- 
quired by  this  Act,  or  have  filed  Incomplete 
or  Inaccurate  statements  or  notices  of  termi- 
nation, and  give  notice  to  such  persons  to 
file  such  statements  as  will  conform  with  the 
requirements  of  this  Act. 

RXTKNTION   OT  COPtBS   IN   LIKT7  OF  OUGINAI. 
CO  PUS 

'Sbc.  13.  The  Comptroller  General  is  hereby 
authorized  to  retain,  in  lieu  of  statements 
filed  hereunder,  reproductions  thereof  made 
by  mlcrophotographlc  process.  The  retention 
of  such  mlcroph  olographic  reproductions 
constitutes  compliance  with  the  statutory 
requirements  for  retention,  and  such  repro- 
duction shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect 
as  the  originals  thereof  would  have  and  shall 
be  treated  as  originals  for  the  purpose  of 
their  admissibility  In  evidence.  Ehily  certified 
or  authenticated  reproductions  of  such  pho- 
tographs or  mlcrophotographs  shall  be  ad- 
mitted In  evidence  equally  with  the  original 
photographs   or   mlcrophotographs 

SANCTIONS 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Upon  the  failure  to  comply 
with  any  provisions  of  this  act  by  any  per- 
son subject  thereto,  other  than  a  legislative 
•gent,  the  Attorney  General  may,  upon  the 
requast  of  the  Comptroller  General,  Institute 
a  civil  action  for  a  mandatory  Injunction. 
r«qulrlng  such  person  to  perform  and  duty 
Imposed  by  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  legislative  agent  required  to  file 
A  notice  of  representation  or  report  under 
this  Act,  who  falls  to  file  such  a  notice  or 
report,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
shall,  upon  conrlctlon,  t>e  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisonment 
(or  not  more  than  twelve  months,  or  both. 

(c)  Whoever  knowingly  and  willfully  falsi- 
fies all  or  any  part  of  any  statement  filed 
under  this  Act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony, 
and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  tlO.OOO,  or  lo^rUonment  for  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both. 

(d)  Whoever  shall  transmit,  utter  or  pub- 
lish to  Congress  any  communication  relating 
to  any  matter  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
Congress,  or  be  a  party  to  the  preparation 
tbsrsof.  knowing  such  communication  or 
any  signature  thereto  Is  false,  forged,  coun- 
terfeit, or  fictitious,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony 
and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  110,000  or  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both. 

SXTHm^lBXLlTT 

Sic.  15.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  w  circum- 
stance Is  held  Invalid,  the  invalidity  shall 
not  affect  other  provisions  or  applications  of 
the  Act  which  can  b«  given  effect  without 
the  invalid  provision  or  application,  and  to 
this  end  the  provisions  of  this  Act  are 
severable. 

aXFKAI.    DATS 

Sic.  16.  The  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbv- 
ing  Act  (60  Stat.  839-843,  3  USC.  361  et 
ssq.)  Is  repsaled 

KTIBC'l'lVC    DATS 

Sbc.  17.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  thirty  days  after  Its  date  of  en- 
actment. 
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PASCELL     INTRODUCES     LEGISLA- 
TION TO  CONTROL  OCEAN  DUMP- 

mo 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 


or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1971 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
we  witnessed  the  alarming  problem  of 
Indiscriminate  ocean  dumping  rear  its 
ugly  head. 

Oil  dumping  and  disposal  of  chemical 
and  biologrical  weapons  and  radioactive 
wastes  In  our  oceans  finally  came  to  the 
attention  of  the  American  people,  and  we 
were  justifiably  frightened  by  the  impli- 
cations. 

At  that  time  I  said  that  we  must  have 
a  national  and  international  reappraisal 
of  public  policy  If  we  are  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  the  waters  of  the  world. 
And  I  introduced  legislation  designed  to 
effect  that  reappraisal, 

I  am  pleased  that  one  of  my  recom- 
mendations has  already  become  a  real- 
ity. In  October  of  1970,  the  Coimcll  on 
Environmental  Quality  issued  its  report 
to  the  President  on  ocean  dumping. 

In  its  findings  and  recommendations 
the  report  states: 

1.  The  CouncU  on  BnTlronmental  Quality 
concludes  there  Is  a  critical  need  for  a  na- 
tional  policy  on   ocean   dumping. 

3.  Ocean  dumped  wastes  are  heavily  con- 
centrated and  contain  materials  that  have 
•  number  of  adverse  effects. 

3.  The  volume  of  waste  materials  dumped 
in  the  ocean  is  growing  rapidly. 

4.  Current  regulatory  acttvltes  and  au- 
thorities are  not  adequate  to  handle  the 
problem. 

6.  Unilateral  action  by  the  United  States 
can  deal  with  only  a  part  of  the  problem. 
Effective  International  action  will  be  neces- 
sary to  prevent  damage  to  the  marine  en- 
vironment from  ocean  dumping. 

These  findings  closely  parallel  my  own 
legislative  recommendations  concerning 
policy  and  regulation  in  the  area  of  ocean 
dumping. 

Therefore,  I  am  today  reintroducing 
three  proposals  which  wUl  address  them- 
selves to  the  problems  outlined  in  the 
report  of  the  Coimcil  on  Environmental 
Quality, 

Beginning  on  the  International  level, 
I  am  sponsoring  a  concurrent  resolution 
calling  for  an  international  agreement, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  1972  United 
Nations  Conference  on  the  Human  En- 
vironment, to  be  held  in  Stockholm,  to 
prohibit  dumping  in  the  waters  of  the 
world  and  provide  the  necessary  frame- 
work for  review  and  enforcement. 

Second.  In  the  field  of  national  pol- 
icy, I  am  proposing  a  bill  empowering 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
with  the  final  authority  within  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  for  approval  of  any  plan 
to  discharge  military  or  waste  material 
In  international  waters. 

Finally,  to  provide  regulation  and  re- 
view of  the  disposal  of  mihtary  material. 
I  am  introducing  a  resolution  requiring 
that  before  any  new  mimition  or  chemi- 
cal can  be  introduced  into  the  U.S.  ar- 
senal by  the  Department  of  Defense — or 
any  other  Federal  agency — there  must 
first  be  formulated  and  simultaneously 
approved  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  a  spe- 
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clfic  date  by  which  it  must  be  disposed 
and  the  means  of  disposal. 

In  addition,  an  immediate  review 
would  be  required  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  of  all  munitions  and  chemicals 
on  hand  whose  retention  or  ultimate  dis- 
posal might  present  a  hazard  to  mankind 
or  the  environment.  Such  a  review  would 
be  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
date  and  means  of  disposal,  subject  to 
certification  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency, 

The  brutal  realization  that  we  had  no 
policy  or  means  of  control  of  ocean 
dumping  came  last  summer  when  this 
country  found  Itself  in  the  untenable 
position  of  having  tons  of  a  lethal  chem- 
ical in  a  highly  volatile  munition  with 
the  ocean  as  the  least  objectionable  place 
to  get  rid  of  it. 

We  must  never  let  this  happen  again. 
It  is  ridiculous  to  determine  the  question 
of  disposal  only  after  an  emergency  al- 
ready exists.  There  must  be  an  estab- 
lished procedure  and  means  of  disposal 
predetermined. 

This  is  what  the  proposed  legislation  is 
designed  to  provide. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  that  so 
many  of  our  colleagues  are  joining  me  In 
supporting  this  legislative  package  which 
Is  so  important  to  the  protection  of  our 
beleaguered  environment. 

I  commend  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues to  a  list  of  the  cosponsors: 
List  or  Cosponsors  to  Three  Fascell  Bills 

Mr.  Addabbo  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Badlllo  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Barrett  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Boland  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Brasco  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Brooks  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Clark  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Derwlnskl  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Donohue  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Dulskl  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Kdwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Bllberg  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Plndley  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Wm  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Puqua  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Gallagher  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Gibbons  of  norlda. 

Mr.  Haley  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Halpem  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Harrington  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Mazzoll  of  Kentucky. 

Mr.  McClory  of  lUinoU. 

Mr.  McFall  of  California. 

Mr.  Mlkva  of  DUnols. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Morse  of  MasEachusetts. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Nedzl  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan, 

Mr.  Pepper  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Plrnle  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Rees  of  California. 

Mr.  Reld  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Rodlno  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Roncallo  of  Wyoming. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  of  New  York. 

Mr  Roybal  of  California. 

Mr.  Slkes  of  Florida. 

Mr  Thompson  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr  Waldle  of  California. 

Mr  Yates  of  IlllnoU. 

Mr.  Yatron  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  addition,  the  following  Members  are 
sponsoring  one  or  two  of  the  bills: 
Mr.  Bennett  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Lennon  of  North  Carolina. 
^'r  Matsunaga  of  Hawaii. 
Mr  .Mann  .f  South  Carolina. 
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Mr.  MaUllard  of  California. 
Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 


SECRETARY  ROGERS  ON  THE  RULE 
OF  LAW  AND  THE  SETTLEMENT 
OP  INTERNATIONAL    DISPUTES 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1971 

Mr.  PUCINSKI,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  at- 
tention has  been  called  to  an  address 
by  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  before  the 
American  Society  of  International  Law 
8t  New  York  City  on  the  whole  question 
of  rule  of  law  and  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes. 

I  have  pending  before  the  House  a  res- 
olution urging  the  United  States  to  lead 
the  world  in  bringing  about  an  inter- 
national agreement  regarding  the  broad 
use  of  habeas  corpus  proceedings  on  be- 
half of  political  prisoners. 

I  was  most  pleased  to  learn  that  Sec- 
retary Rogers  is  an  advocate  of  wider 
use  of  international  law  for  settling  dis- 
putes instead  of  resorting  to  armed  con- 
flict. 

The  address  by  Secretary  Rogers  fol- 
lows: 

Thj  Rule  or  Law  and  the  Settlement  of 
International  Disputes 

Modern  international  law  developed  in  an 
age  when  war  was  still  the  sport  of  kings. 
Today  nations  have  the  power  to  annihilate 
each  other.  This  bleak  fact  underscores  our 
vital  need  to  search  for  alternatives  to  force 
or  the  threat  of  force  as  a  means  of  settling 
disputes  between  nations. 

A  major  objective  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion Is  to  further  the  development  of  a  sta- 
ble and  progressive  world  community  based 
on  an  accepted  system  of  International  law. 

Outside  the  legal  community — and  within 
It,  too,  for  that  matter — there  are  those  who 
are  skeptical  about  the  reality  and  value  of 
international  law.  They  ask  if  It  is  really  law 
since  there  Is  no  effective  provision  for  en- 
forcement. They  question  whether  nations, 
notoriously  unwilling  to  bow  to  processes  of 
adjudication,  will  ever  accept  a  broad  inter- 
naUonal  legal  system.  They  refer  to  the  fail- 
ure of  states  to  use  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  and  point  out  that  It  does  not  now 
have  a  single  pending  case  on  Its  docket. 

Candor  requires  us  to  acknowledge  that 
for  the  Immediate  future  no  international 
legal  order,  however  restructured,  is  likely 
to  solve  many  of  the  major  disputes  Involv- 
ing Issues  of  war  and  p>eace. 

And  we  must  agree,  with  sadness,  with 
allegation  concerning  the  International 
Court  of  Justice. 

There  has  been  a  certain  euphoria  In  our 
approach  to  International  law.  Our  rhetoric 
often  has  been  out  of  touch  with  reality.  In 
our  Best  to  take  giant  steps  we  have  failed 
to  take  the  confidence-building  smaller  steps 
which  are  necessary  to  move  from  routine 
and  less  significant  International  cases  to 
more  important  and  major  ones. 

However,  we  need  not  exaggerate  our  lost 
opportunities.  There  has  been  considerable 
progress  in  some  areas.  I  do  not  have  to 
emphasize  to  this  audience  the  Important 
role  that  International  law  plays  In  our  in- 
ternational relations.  Territorial  boundaries 
are  largely  respected,  diplomacy  functions 
effectively,  and  In  such  activities  as  shipping, 
International  air  travel,  foreign  trade  and 
investment,  et  cetera,  international  law 
plays  a  vital  role. 

It  Is  clear,  however,  that  there  is  much  to 
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be  done  to  advance  the  cause  of  interna- 
tional law.  With  that  goal  In  mind,  I  would 
like  to  make  these  three  recommendations: 

First,  we  should  try  to  breathe  new  life 
Into  the  neglected — In  fact,  moribund — In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice. 

Second,  we  should  encourage  greater  use 
of  multilateral  lawmaking  treaties. 

Third,  nations  should  live  up  to  their 
obligations  under  international  agreements. 

THE    INTERNATIONAL    COURT    OP    JUSTICE 

Why  Is  the  Court  Important? 
International  law  requires  more  than  trea- 
ties and  agreements  to  fulfill  its  promise. 
A  judicial  system  Is  needed  to  support  It. 

Regrettably,  as  I  have  Indicated,  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice  has  become  in- 
creasingly Inactive  in  recent  years.  Why  is 
this  so? 

The  basic  problem  is  the  reluctance  of 
states  to  refer  International  disputes  to  the 
Court.  States  have  not  been  wUling  to  accept 
the  Idea  of  going  to  the  Court  on  a  regular 
basis,  expecting  to  win  some  cases  and  lose 
others.  If  the  legal  adviser  of  the  foreign 
ministry  Is  not  confident  of  victory,  he  rec- 
ommends ag^alnst  litigation. 

Refusal  to  submit  a  case  to  the  Court  un- 
less It  Is  virtually  a  sure  win  has  a  short- 
term  advantage  from  a  national  vantage 
point.  But  what  nations  so  far  have  failed 
to  grasp  or  to  accept  is  the  long-range  gain, 
from  an  international  vantage  p>olnt,  of  es- 
tablishing a  system  of  settling  international 
disputes  by  legal  methods. 

In  1946  the  United  States  accepted  juris- 
diction of  the  International  Court  only  in 
cases  which  excluded  matters  of  domestic 
jurisdiction  "as  determined  by  the  United 
States  of  America."  This  gave  the  United 
States  the  right  In  each  ca^e  to  determine 
whether  the  Court  had  jurisdiction  or  not. 

It  Is  not  generally  known,  however,  that 
since  1946  we  have  committed  ourselves,  with- 
out reservation,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  with  respect  to  disputes  arising  unde.'- 
some  20  multilateral  treaties.  These  Include, 
among  others,  the  constitutions  of  a  num- 
ber of  International  organizations  as  well  as 
the  Japanese  peace  treaty.  Similarly,  we  have 
committed  ourselves  to  the  Court's  jurisdic- 
tion over  more  than  20  bilateral  agreements, 
principally  commercial  treaties. 

But  this  Is  far  too  few  when  you  realize 
that  we  have  become  a  party  to  106  multi- 
lateral and  125  bUateral  treaties  since  1946. 
This  administration  is  committed  to 
strengthening  the  role  of  International  ad- 
judication In  the  settlement  of  International 
disputes.  We  are  taking  specific  steps  to  carry 
out  this  policy. 

In  the  future  the  Department  of  State  will 
examine  every  treaty  we  negotiate  with  a 
view  to  accepting,  wherever  appropriate,  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  with  respect  to  disputes  arising  under 
the  treaty.  In  a  treaty  In  which  we  or  the 
other  government  cannot  accept  the  Court's 
jurisdiction,  we  will  urge  the  inclusion  of 
other  appropriate  dispute-settlement  pro- 
visions. 

In  addition,  I  have  directed  that  wherever 
disputes  arise  with  other  countries,  we  give 
active  and  favorable  consideration  to  the 
possibility  of  submitting  them  to  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice.  Recently  we  asked 
the  Canadian  Government  to  join  us  In  sub- 
mitting to  the  court  the  differences  arising 
from  Canada's  Intention  to  establish  pollu- 
tion and  exclusive  fisheries  zones  more  than 
12  miles  from  her  coast.  We  are  presently 
exploring  the  posslbUlty  of  submitting  sev- 
eral other  disputes  to  the  Court. 

In  this  connection  we  can  recall  the  early 
experience  of  our  own  Federal  courts,  which 
attracted  legal  business  through  Increasing 
popular  confidence  In  their  handling  of  what 
at  first  were  principally  routine  matters.  We 
can  also  learn  from  the  experience  of  other 
countries  which  have  found  the  Court  usef vU 
m   resolving   small    disputes.   For    example, 
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France  and  the  United  Kingdom  submitted 
a  case  relating  to  two  small  Islands.  And 
Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  litigated  be- 
fore the  Court  the  Issue  of  sovereignty  over 
a  few  small  enclaves.  In  these  and  other  cases 
Involving  relatively  minor  Issues  the  Court 
has  been  able  to  develop  Important  legal 
principles. 

Advisory  opinions  are  also  important  in 
building  confidence.  It  Is  a  disappointing  fact 
that  in  the  last  8  years  no  International 
organization  has  submitted  a  request  to  the 
Court  for  an  advisory  opinion,  although 
clearly  there  has  been  no  dearth  of  problems. 

If  changes  In  the  statute  of  the  Court  are 
given  serious  consideration,  I  would  like  to 
suggest  two  ways  In  which  its  advisory  Juris- 
diction might  be  expanded : 

First,  additional  International  organiza- 
tions could  be  authorized  to  request  ad- 
visory opinions.  It  would  be  particularly 
useful  to  give  r^onal  organizations  access 
to  the  Court, 

Second,  serious  consideration  should  be 
given  to  authorizing  disputing  states  to  ask 
the  Court  for  an  advisory  opinion  when  they 
prefer  that  approach  to  a  binding  decision. 

It  Is,  of  course,  also  Important  for  states 
to  accept  and  respect  the  pronouncements  of 
the  Court.  In  one  Important  case  when  the 
Court  made  a  courageous  ruling — that  United 
Nations  members  were  obliged  under  article 
17  of  the  charter  to  pay  for  U.N.  peacekeep- 
ing activities  assessed  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly— Its  Implementation  was  blocked  by  cer- 
tain states  for  i>olltlcal  reasons. 

However,  we  should  recognize  that  the 
Court  Is  at  least  partly  to  blame  for  Its  state 
of  neglect.  There  is  no  doubt  that  its  reputa- 
tion was  damaged  by  its  decision  in  the 
South-West  Africa  case — that  the  complain- 
ants had  no  standing  to  present  their 
claims — after  more  than  5  years  of  proceed- 
ings. A  similar  decision  early  this  year  In 
the  Barcelona  Traction  case,  after  more  than 
7  years,  has  further  eroded  confidence  in  the 
Court. 

1  hope  that  the  Coxirt  will  take  steps  to  pre- 
vent such  delays  in  the  future  by  deciding 
preliminary  questions  promptly  without  join- 
ing them  to  the  merits  of  a  dispute.  The 
Court  also  should  be  willing  to  Impose  rea- 
sonable time  limits  on  parties  and  their 
counsel. 

I  have  requested  my  Legal  Adviser,  Mr. 
John  Stevenson,  to  begin  consultations  with 
other  governments  to  consider  recommenda- 
tions for  possible  improvements  In  the 
Court's  procedures.  The  following  sugges- 
tions may  be  worthy  of  consideration: 

Greater  use  might  be  made  of  the  cham- 
bers of  the  Court  in  an  effort  to  relieve  ap- 
prehensions about  submitting  disputes  to 
the  15-judge  tribunal  sitting  en  banc. 

The  chambers  could  meet  outside  The 
Hague  In  order  to  make  the  Court  move 
visible  in  other  regions  of  the  world. 

Regional  chambers  could  be  established 
to  make  the  Court  more  attractive  to  Latin 
American,  Asian,  and  African  states  In  dis- 
putes with  other  states  in  the  same  region. 
Summary  proceedings  might  be  used 
more  often,  and  the  length  of  pleadings  and 
oral  argument  might  be  approprla/tely 
limited. 

>CULTTL,ATEBAL     LAWMAKING     TKEATIE8 

Turning  now  to  my  second  point.  I  believe 
that  we  should  make  greater  use  of  multi- 
lateral lawmaking  treaties. 

The  need  to  develop  new  international  law 
by  the  treaty  or  international  agreement 
route  has  become  more  urgent  because  of 
advances  in  technology.  To  cite  one  example, 
the  rapid  growth  of  commercial  aviation  has 
confronted  us  with  a  dangerous  international 
problem  we  never  had  before:  airplane  hi- 
jacking. 

The  United  States  has  taken  several  steps 
to  deal  with  this  ppoblem.  We  recently  rati- 
fied the  Tokyo  convention  on  offenses  com- 
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mitMd  aboard  alrcr&ft.  We  ar«  actively  par- 
ticipating in  the  InternjatloQAl  Clrli  Aviation 
Organization's  eSorta  to  <lraft  a  convention 
which  would  require  the  state  where  a  hi- 
jacked aircraft  lands  either  to  punish  the 
hijacker  or  to  extradite  him  to  a  state  where 
he  can  be  punished. 

Another  major  area  urgently  requiring 
multilateral  treaties  Is  the  oceans,  which 
cover  70  percent  of  the  globe. 

We  are  supporting  measures  at  the  United 
Nations  for  the  preparation  and  conclusion 
of  two  supplementary  law  of  the  sea  con- 
ventions. One  would  set  the  breadth  of  the 
territorial  sea  at  13  miles,  with  guaranteed 
rights  of  free  transit  through  and  over  Inter- 
national strait*  and  carefully  defined  pref- 
erential fishing  rights  for  coastal  states  in 
the  high  seas  adjacent  to  their  territorial 
seas.  The  other  would  define  the  outer  Umlt 
of  the  coastal  states'  sovereign  rights  to  ex- 
ploit the  natural  resources  of  the  seabed 
and  would  eetAbUsti  an  Lnteraatlcoal  regime 
governing  exploitation  of  seabed  resources 
beyond  that  limit. 

In  addition,  yesterday  we  signed  at  the 
United  Nations  Headquarters  here  In  New 
York  the  Convention  on  the  Law  of  Treaties 
adopted  at  Vienna  a  year  ago.  This  treaty 
provides  the  baste  "contract  law"  for  treaty- 
making,  Interpretation,  and  termination.  It 
Is  a  treaty  of  major  Importance. 

In  si^ggestlng  the  need  for  Increased  ef- 
forts to  conclude  multilateral  treaties  de- 
veloping and  clarifying  international  law.  I 
do  not  want  to  deprecate  customary  inter- 
national law.  We  all  reoogniz*  In  the  day-to- 
day conduct  of  our  foreign  relations  the  im- 
portance of  observing  the  rules  of  custom 
which  nations  have  accepted  as  appropriate 
nilea  for  International  conduct.  They  repre- 
sent the  accommodation  and  balancing  of 
Interests  which  states  have  found  It  in  their 
reciprocal  Interests  to  make  Thus  they  are  a 
very  useful  means  of  avoiding  international 
conflict. 

However.  like  our  common  law,  the  rules 
of  customary  International  law  are  frequently 
•omewhat  vag-.e.  In  certain  areas,  particu- 
larly where  international  standards  for  the 
protection  of  aliens'  property  rights  are  In- 
volved, they  are  under  attack  In  the  develop- 
ing countiiee.  These  coimtrles  argue  that 
they  did  not  participate  In  the  development 
of  these  customary  rules  and  therefore  should 
not  be  bound  by  them.  While  we  may  not 
accept  this  line  of  argument,  we  must  take 
Into  account  the  threat  It  presents  to  the 
stability  of  the  international  <egal  system. 

Multllat«ral  lawmaking  treaties  have  ad- 
vantages over  customary  International  law. 
They  make  the  legal  rules  more  precise.  They 
bring  the  newly  Independent  countries  Into 
the  development  and  clariflcatlon  of  Inter- 
naUonal  law  And  they  should  Increase  the 
wUUngneas  of  states  to  submit  disputes  to 
International  Judicial  tribunals. 

RXflPKCT     FOB     rNTX«JfATTOl«AL     ACRIXMZNTS 

The  ttUrd  point  which  needs  to  be  stressed 
la  that  nations  must  live  up  to  their  obli- 
gations undar  mtematlonal  agreements.  In- 
ternational law.  like  any  other  set  of  rules, 
can  function  effectively  only  in  a  climate  of 
respect  and  observance. 

It  is  Important  for  states  to  respect  the 
International  agreements  they  enter  into  on 
economic  and  technical  matters  But  It  Is 
of  much  greater  importance  for  them  to 
honor  their  eommltments  under  those  agree- 
ments Involving  international  peace  emd 
•ecTirtty. 

In  Laos  and  Cambodia — the  focus  of  re- 
cent International  concern — the  cessation  of 
all  hostllltlee  and  respect  for  territorial  in- 
tegrity and  neutrality  are  matters  of  inter- 
national agreement. 

North  Vlet-Nam  committed  Itself  in  Laoa 
in  1984  to  a  "complete  cessation  of  all  hoe- 
tlUtiea."  withdrawal,  and  a  prohibition  on 
introducing  "any  reinforcements  of  troops  or 
military  personnel  "  In  1063  it  undertook 
similar   and   even  more  substantial  obllga- 
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tlons.  They  Included  obligations  not  to 
"commit  or  participate  In  any  way  in  any 
act"  which  might  impair  "directly  or  indi- 
rectly" the  sovereignty  or  neutrality  of  Laos 
and  not  to  use  the  tarritory  of  Laos  for 
"interference  in  the  Internal  affairs  of  other 
oountriea." 

In  Cambodia.  North  Vlet-Nam  committed 
Itself  in  1054  to  a  "complete  ceesatlon  of  all 
hostilities"  to  be  enforced  by  Its  command- 
ers "for  all  troops  and  personnel  of  the 
land,  naval,  and  air  forces"  under  Its  con- 
trol. It  also  committed  Itself  to  the  with- 
drawal from  Cambodia  of  "combatant  for- 
matlona  of  all  types  which  have  entered  the 
territory  of  Cambodia." 

With  those  International  agreements  as  a 
backdrop,   what  are  the   facts? 

In  Laos  over  06,000  regular  North  Viet- 
namese troops  have  Invaded  and  now  occupy 
large  portions  of  Laotian  territory.  About 
40.000  are  in  the  southern  part  of  the  coun- 
try, along  the  Ho  Ohl  Mlnh  Trail.  More 
than  30.000  North  Vietnamese  troops  are  In 
northern  Laoa.  On  February  13  this  force 
launched  the  current  offensive  which  has 
led  to  the  Increased  anxieties.  Prime  Minis- 
ter Souvanna  Phouma  has  strongly  objected 
and  condemned  this  invasion  of  his  country 
by  the  North  Vietnamese — to  no  avail. 

In  Cambodia,  as  in  Laos,  North  Vlet-Nam 
has  long  been  occupying  territory  in  direct 
violation  of  its  repeated  treaty  commit- 
ments to  re^>ect  the  country's  neutrality. 
More  than  40.000  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet 
Oong  troops  have  Invaded  and  now  occupy 
Cambodia.  In  Cambodia,  as  In  Laos.  Hanoi 
Is  using  armed  force  agalnat  a  state  where 
It  has  no  legitimate  rights  and  against  a 
F>eople  with  whom  It  has  no  ethnic  affinity. 
Both  Prince  Shianouk  and  his  successor. 
Prime  Mlnlater  Lon  Nol.  agree  that  this  Is 
the  case. 

A  more  explicit  and  unprovoked  violation 
of  the  fundamental  provisions  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  and  of  additional  spe- 
cific international  obligations  to  respect  the 
territory  of  others  could  hardly  be  Imagined. 

Seven  nations  endorsed  the  Geneva  ac- 
cords of  1954  upholding  the  Independence 
ap.d  neutrality  of  Cambodia  and  Laos.  Pour- 
teen  nations  undertook  further  obligations 
In  10«3  to  hold  consultations  In  the  event 
of  a  violation,  or  threat  of  violation,  of  the 
neutrality  of  Laos.  The  violations  of  those 
accords  by  North  Vietnam  in  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia are  explicit,  uncontested,  open,  and 
without  any  shred  of  International  sanction. 
Is  it  not  time  for  nations  which  are  signa- 
tories to  International  agreements  actively 
to  support  them?  Should  not  the  intema- 
Monal  community  itself  more  actively  look 
for  ways  to  shoulder  its  reeponsiblUtlee? 

ArUde  4  of  the  1063  agreement  on  Laos 
'.s  explicit  in  requiring  the  signatories  to 
"consult"  on  measures  to  ensure  observance 
of  the  agreement  In  event  of  a  violation  or 
even  the  threat  of  a  vioIaUon.  The  Soviet 
Union,  wboae  Foreign  Minister  Is  a  oochalr- 
man  of  the  Geneva  conference,  has  a  partic- 
ular responsibility  "to  exercise  supervision 
over  obaervance"  of  the  agreement.  Tet,  ex- 
cept for  a  proposal  by  the  Soviet  United 
Nations  Repress nUt I ve.  Mr.  Malik,  about  re- 
convening the  Oeneva  conference  machin- 
ery— a  proposal  from  which  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  steadily  backpedaling  since — the 
Soviet  attitude  has  been  negative  toward  ex- 
ercise of  Its  treaty  reaponslblliues. 

The  flouting  of  International  agreements 
which  were  freely  entered  Into  by  Hanoi  Is 
not  Just  a  problem  for  the  parties  to  the 
agreements.  It  Is  a  problem  for  the  world 
community.  If  states  fall  to  honw  their  ob- 
ligations solemnly  agreed  to.  then  the  role 
of  law  in  the  settlement  of  International 
disputes  becomes  minimal  and  nations  have 
no  recouree  but  to  resort  to  force  to  protect 
•heir  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity. 

In  addition  to  the  obligations  of  signa- 
tories to  the  1054  accords,  there  rxe  resDon- 
slbUltles    of    a    more    practical    sort    which 
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concern  particularly  the  states  of  the  area. 
In  this  regard  It  Is  encouraging  to  note  that 
the  Foreign  Ministers  of  such  nations  as  In- 
donesla.  Thailand,  and  Japan  are  Initiating 
consultations  to  determine  what  action  they 
can  take  In  the  IntemaUonal  community  to 
protect  and  restore  the  Independence  and 
neutrality  of  Cambodia. 

In  conclusion,  the  suggestions  I  have  made 
today— to  revive  the  International  Court  of 
Justice,  to  encourage  more  multilateral  law- 
making treaties,  and  to  Insist  on  observance 
of  international  agreements — reflect  my  con- 
viction that  it  Is  both  necessary  and  possible 
to  Increase  the  role  of  international  law  in 
the  settlement  of  disputes. 

We  must  take  steps  which  will  build  inter- 
national oonfldenee  in  International  law 
Mankind  eventually  must  become  wlae 
enough  to  settle  disputes  in  peace  and  Jus- 
tice under  law.  That  is  your  goal— that  U 
the  goal  of  your  Oovemment. 


CAMPUS  1970:  WHERE  DO  WOMEN 
STAND? 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

or    RAWAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Wednesday,  February  10,  1971 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  discrimina- 
tion against  women  in  higher  educaticn 
Is  one  of  the  most  damaging  forms  of 
prejudice  in  our  Nation,  for  It  deprives  a 
high  proportion  of  our  people  of  the  op- 
portunity for  equal  employment  and 
equal  participation  in  national  leader- 
ship. 

It  Is  unfortunate  but  true  that  this 
form  of  prejudice  is  widespread  among 
educators,  the  very  group  that  should  be 
leading  the  way  for  full  equality  of  op- 
portunity. One  of  the  finest  studies  I 
have  seen  on  this  important  subject  is 
•Campus  1970:  Where  Do  Women 
Stand?"  a  research  report  of  a  survey  on 
women  in  academe  by  Dr.  Ruth  M  Olt- 
raan,  Ph.  D.  Dr.  Oilman  Is  staff  associate, 
higher  education,  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Women.  Her  report 
was  published  in  December  1970. 

In  this  project.  Dr.  Oltman  compiled 
massive  evidence  from  a  survey  of  750 
colleges  and  universities  showing  that 
women  do  not  have  equal  status  with 
men  in  academe.  At  every  level — student 
body,  administration,  faculty,  and  trust- 
ees— women  are  under-represented  or 
placed  in  positions  »ith  little  power  in 
decisionmaking.  This  Is  particularly  true 
in  the  large  public  institutions. 

The  study  illustrates  In  a  rather 
dramatic  fashion  the  sex  inequities  on 
American  campuses  and  suggests  many 
areas  in  which  the  AAUW  and  its  cor- 
porate member  institutions  might  be  in- 
volved in  increasing  utilization  of  women 
at  all  levels  of  academe.  For  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues,  I  have  extracted  sec- 
tions of  the  report  Including  the  intro- 
duction, results  of  study,  and  summary 
and  recommendations.  I  believe  these 
should  provide  meaningful  information 
on  actions  we  should  take  now  to  redress 
this  discriminatory  situation. 

The  material  follows: 

CHAPTU  I. — nmoovcnoK 
A.  Purpose 

In  January  1070  a  questionnaire  was  sent 
to  presidents  of  the  760  colleges  and  uni- 
versities which  hold  corporate  (Instltu- 
tlona!)    membership    In   the    American   As- 
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ioclatlon  of  University  Women.  Its  purpose 
was  to  evaluate  the  activities  of  women 
and  the  extent  of  their  participation  at  all 
levels  of  Involvement — as  students,  admin- 
istrators, faculty,  and  trustees.  An  extensive 
questionnaire  explored  the  participation  of 
women  In  decision-making;  personnel  poli- 
cies affecting  hiring,  promotion,  maternity 
leave,  nepotism;  special  programs  designed 
for  mature  women  students;  utilization  of 
women's  abilities  in  major  offices  and  com- 
mittees, as  department  heads,  principal  ad- 
ministrators, and  trustees;  and  general  at- 
titudes of  administration  regarding  women. 
B.  Background  and  related  studies 

The  study  grew  out  of  a  recognition  by 
the  AAUW  Committee  on  Standards  in 
Higher  Education  that  the  potential  of 
women  Is  not  being  appreciated,  encouraged, 
or  fully  developed  at  any  level  of  higher 
educaUon: — student  body,  administration, 
faculty,  or  Board  of  Trustees.  It  was  recog- 
nized that  very  little  data  is  available  to 
document  the  role  of  women  in  higher  edu- 
cation and  that  if  any  Improvement  in  this 
role  Is  to  be  achieved  much  more  Information 
must  be  obtained.  It  was  hoped  that  objec- 
tive documentation  of  some  of  the  inequities 
would  contribute  to  greater  awareness  of 
the  limitations  In  opportunities  for  women 
In  higher  education.  The  need  for  objective 
Information  Is  evidenced  by  the  extensive 
data-collecting  presently  being  undertaken 
by  women's  caucuses  of  many  professional 
groups  and  the  amount  of  research  being 
done  by  professional  women,  by  faculty  and 
women  students  and  by  state  commissions  on 
the  status  of  women. 

A  major  recommendation  of  the  President's 
Task  Force  on  Women's  Rights  and  RespKin- 
ilblUtles.  was  that  "All  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  that  collect  economic  or 
social  data  about  persons  should  collect, 
tabulate,  and  publish  results  by  sex  as  well 
as  race."  (13)  The  need  for  this  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  few  government  and  educa- 
tional publications  Include  data  analysis  by 
sex  In  educational  statistics.  The  most  com- 
plete statistics  on  women's  role  are  pub- 
lished by  the  Women's  Bureau.  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  These  document  the  trends 
In  the  educational  achievement  (171  and 
employment  status  (16)  of  women,  and  pro- 
jected trends  for  the  future. 

The  National  Science  Foundation's  Report 
on  the  1968  Register  of  Scientific  and  Tech- 
nical Personnel  (12)  gives  data  on  the  fields 
of  employment  and  highest  degrees  earned 
by  women  scientists,  who  comprise  nine  per- 
cent of  all  scientists.  The  National  Research 
Council  (11)  has  published  an  analysis  of 
doctoral  recipients  by  sex  in  26  academic 
disciplines  The  Office  of  Education,  in  its 
annual  Higher  Education  General  Informa- 
tion Survey  (HEOIS)  study  of  Institutions 
of  higher  education,  has  not  provided  analy- 
ses by  sex,  except  for  student  enrollment 
(and  for  faculty  rank  In  19661.  The  Na- 
tional Education  Association  (NEA>  com- 
pleted a  study  on  faculty  ranks  for  1959-66 
and  salaries  for  1965-«6  (10)  which  showed 
extensive  differentials  and  evidence  of  the 
deterioration  In  the  role  of  women  as  fac- 
ulty members,  NEA  has  not  replicated  this 
kind  of  research  since,  due  to  the  difficulty 
In  obtaining  accurate  data  from  the  schools. 
The  American  Association  of  University  Pro- 
fessors (AAUP)  also  has  not  published  a 
comparative  analysis  of  ranks  and  salaries 
for  men  and  women  faculty.  Statistics  In 
higher  education,  therefore,  do  not  give  a 
Clear  picture  of  the  status  of  women  as  stu- 
dents, faculty  or  administrators.  Equally  Im- 
portant is  the  relative  lack  of  up-to-date  In- 
formation about  administrative  practices 
which  affect  women  In  higher  education, 
such  as  policies  on  maternity  leave,  nepo- 
tism, tenure,  part-time  appointments,  and 
day  care.  Two  studies  of  policies  on  nepotism 
have  been  done  in  the  past  ten  yearn  (3) 
(14).  Information  on  women  In  non-profes- 
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slonal  Jobs  in  higher  education  such  as  sec- 
retaries, house  directors,  and  service  per- 
sonnel is  also  non-existent. 

Further,  there  has  been  little  analysis  of 
the  role  of  the  woman  student,  although 
during  the  past  year  a  number  of  student 
groups  such  as  the  Intercollegiate  Association 
of  Women  Students  (lAWS)  and  women's 
liberation  groups  on  various  campuses  are 
forming  their  own  commissions  on  the  status 
of  women  students  and  examining  their  sub- 
ordinate roles  critically   (7). 

Psychological  expectations  of  women  also 
contribute  much  to  the  total  picture.  For 
example,  the  dilemma  of  women's  confilct 
over  achievement  as  non-femlnlne  Is  well 
documented  In  Dr.  Matlna  Horner's  clinical 
study  in  Psychology  Today  (6) .  The  cultural 
Image  and  stereotypes  of  the  female  sex-role 
perpetuated  by  society  undoubtedly  form 
major  impediments  in  early  socialization  of 
girls  and  In  their  ability  to  make  full  use 
of  Individual  potential.  They  not  only  affect 
women's  perceptions  of  themselves  but  also 
limit  their  perceptions  of  each  other's  re- 
sources and  abilities,  as  Philip  Goldberg's  re- 
search has  clearly  demonstrated  (4) . 

Little  Is  known  about  the  effect  of  pressures 
at  the  college  level  which  limit  the  full  in- 
tellectual development  of  wcHnen  students 
or  reinforce  the  results  of  previous  negative 
socialization.  Equally  Important  is  the  qual- 
ity of  counseling  provided  at  the  college  level 
which  prepares  women  for  their  vocational, 
social  and  personal  roles  in  society.  Dr.  Helen 
Astln's  report  (2)  documents  some  of  the  fac- 
tors which  infiuenced  the  careers  of  women 
who  earned  Ph.D.'8  in  1957.  Early  encourage- 
ment and  definition  of  role  were  especially 
ImpKjrtant.  The  career  commitment  of  women 
doctorates  Is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  91 
percent  are  working  In  their  field  of  prepara- 
tion, 81  percent  full-time. 

The  present  study  was  undertaken,  there- 
fore, to  contribute  additional  data  by  sur- 
veying the  role  of  women  In  institutions 
having  corporate  relationship  to  AAUW  and 
an  interest  In  and  concern  for  women's  edu- 
cation. It  was  anticipated  also  that  the  re- 
sults would  delineate  areas  for  further  study 
and  action.  The  role  of  women  in  higher 
education  and  the  extent  of  their  partici- 
pation was  Investigated  by  an  assessing  of 
some  dimensions  of  the  picture.  It  Is  not 
complete  nor  are  the  issues  of  casualty 
probed.  Results  furnish  a  statement  of  what 
exists.  Higher  education  reflects  the  society 
of  which  It  Is  a  pRrt,  Including  the  values, 
attitudes  and  roles  assigned  to  women,  and 
the  socialization  process  which  prepares 
women  to  accept  these  roles. 

C.   Questions   to   be  answered 
The  concerns  regarding  the  role  of  women 
In   higher   education   were   reflected   In   the 
following  questions  raised  In  preparing  the 
questionnaire: 

1.  Women  students: 

a.  What  are  their  leadership  roles  on 
campus? 

b.  To  what  extent  do  they  partlclfiate  in 
development  of  student  policy?  On  student- 
staff  committees? 

c.  What  campus  programs  aie  provided  to 
meet  their  special  needs  In  determining  their 
roles  as  women? 

d.  What  role  does  the  Association  of 
Women  Students  (AWS)  play  and  how  is  It 
supported? 

e.  How  many  women  go  on  for  graduate 
study  and  receive  financial  aid,  as  com- 
pared with  men? 

f.  What  are  the  policies  regarding  preg- 
nancy and  birth  control  counseling? 

g.  What  are  the  policies  and  programs  for 
the  mature  woman  student? 

2.  Womrn  admin tstrafors,' 

a.  What  kinds  of  administrative  positions 
are  women  most  likely  to  hold? 

b.  Are  women  sought  for  all  types  of  ad- 
ministrative positions? 

c.  To  what  extent  are  women  administra- 
tors Included  In  policy-making  decisions? 
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3.  Women  faculty. ■ 

a.  What  department  chairmanships  are 
women  most  likely  to  hold? 

b.  How  do  they  participate  on  committees 
determining  InstltutlonRl  or  faculty  policies? 

c.  What  Institutional  policies  concern  ma- 
ternity leave? 

d.  How  do  nepotism  policies  affect  the  hir- 
ing, promotions,  tenure  of  women? 

4.  Women  trustees: 

a.  How  does  the  numt>er  of  women  trustees 
compare  to  the  teal  number  of  men  trustees? 

CHAPTER  IV. RFSOLrt.  OF  THE  STUDY 

A.  Method  of  reporting 
Results  are  reported  by  types  of  schools 
to  avoid  distortion  of  data  by  differences 
among  the  categories  such  as  private,  public, 
and  coeducational  schools,  women's  colleges, 
and  schools  with  enrollment  over  10,000  or 
under  1,000.  Women's  colleges  were  extracted 
from  the  sample  of  private  schools  and  small 
colleges  so  that  appropriate  comparisons 
could  be  made  with  public  schools  and  in- 
stitutions with  over  10,000  enrollment.  In 
order  to  make  valid  comparisons  among 
groups  of  different  sizes,  all  data  were 
changed  to  percentages. 

The  four-page  questionnaire  required  ex- 
tensive compilation  of  data  on  the  role  of 
women  on  the  college  campus.  In  many  In- 
stances this  Information  was  not  obtainable 
from  one  office  or  was  not  collected  by  the 
school.  As  a  result,  no  response  was  given 
for  some  questions.  Although  Instructions 
asked  the  respondent  to  distinguished  be- 
tween Information  that  was  "unavailable" 
(UA)  or  "did  not  apply"  (DNA),  the  an- 
swers were  often  left  blank.  For  this  reason, 
percentages  given  for  the  data  were  com- 
puted on  the  number  of  actual  responses  to 
the  question. 

Information  was  not  tabulated  on  seniors 
going  on  to  graduate  school,  number  of  grad- 
uate fellowships  and  value,  as  this  data  was 
not  given  In  consistent  form,  was  not  avail- 
able, or  the  Item  was  left  blank. 

B.  Role  of  the  v>om^n  student 
Women  students  comprised  approximately 
41  percent  of  the  total  student  population 
in  four-year  institutions  of  higher  education 
In  the  United  States  In  the  fall  of  1969  (18). 
Almost  2.400,000  women  were  enrolled  In  de- 
gree-credit programs  during  the  1069-70 
school  year,  more  than  double  the  nunaber 
enrolled  ten  years  earlier.  What  has  been  the 
quality  of  their  education?  How  are  they 
being  prepared  for  leadership?  What  campus 
programs  are  provided  to  meet  their  special 
needs?  The  questionruiire  explored  four  areas 
in  an  effort  to  shed  some  light  on  the  role 
of  the  woman  student  on  the  campuses 
surveyed. 

1.  Positions  of  Leadership  on  Campus: 
Analysis  of  campus  offices  (see  Table  6) 
most  likely  to  be  held  by  women  on  campus 
show  that  women  students  are  most  fre- 
quently found  in  positions  which  are  pri- 
marily non-elective  or  appointive,  such  as 
editor  of  the  yearbook  or  literary  magazine, 
or  chairman  of  the  activities  committee  or 
freshman  orientation — all  positions  requir- 
ing special  skills,  such  as  writing,  and  detail 
work.  Greater  opportunities  for  leadership 
are  open  to  women  on  small  campuses  (un- 
der 1,000)  or  at  private  institutions  (and 
women's  colleges  not  Included  In  this  tabu- 
lation) than  at  very  large,  public  or  co- 
educational institutions. 

Men  are  most  likely  to  hold  the  elective, 
political  offices  such  as  president  of  the  stu- 
dent body,  class  president,  chairman  of  the 
Campus  Judicial  Board  or  Union  Board  of 
Governors — all  positions  with  much  power 
and  influence.  Again,  these  trends  are  ac- 
centuated on  the  large  campuses  and  at  pub- 
lic or  coeducational  schools.  There  Is  a  tend- 
ency toward  co-chairmanshipe  (men  and 
women)  for  positions  such  as  chairman  of 
freshman  orientation  or  actlvltlec  commit- 
tee, some  editorships,  or  Judicial  boards. 
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TABLE  1-STUOENTS  IN  CAMPUS  LEADERSHIP  POSITIONS  (1967  70)  > 


February  11,  1971 


PMltiWI 


Cowl  schools  (376) 

Mm  3-  Womon 

years  2  to  3 

(par-  yoon         Total 

cant)  (pafcant)   rasponsoi 


Pubic  sctools  (189) 


(207) 


Sckooh  oyor  10.000  (63)  Schools  undar  1,000'  (S3) 


M«*  3 

yoan  2li3 

(par-  imn         Total 

cant)  (porcont)  rosponsos 


Man  3  Woman 

yaan  2  to  3 

(par-  yaars         Total 

catit)  (pofcant)  rasponsas 


Man  3  Woman 

yaars  2  to  3 

(par-  years          Total 

cant)  (parcant)  responses 


Man  3       Woman 
yean         2  to  3 

(P^-  ,     years  Toul 

cent)  (percent)    responses 


President,  student  body 84  5  37  86  4  188  77 

Class  president 76  6  294  75  8  138  69 

Chairman,  union  board  of  lovernors...  65  12  209  64  13  125  63 

Captain,  debate 65  8  170  60  13  96  68 

Chairman,  campus  judicial  board 68  12  252  77  13  124  55 

Editor,  yaarbooli 17  49  362  19  46  183  15 

Chairman.  Ktivities  committee 47  27  259  47  30  128  43 

Chairman,  freshman  orientation 40  24  259  44  26  124  35 

Editor.  IHarary  magiime 39  30  263  43  23  127  33 

Editor,  campus  paper 39  25  373  40  24  186  36 


12 
13 
15 
10 
17 
54 
31 
29 
41 
31 


204 

179 

92 

85 

147 
201 
150 
156 
153 
209 


92 
80 
62 
79 
74 
25 
42 
44 
49 
53 


2 

5 

11 

3 

6 

48 

22 

28 

16 

18 


63 
41 
47 
38 
46 
1 
36 
43 
49 
62 


67 
60 
69 
77 
55 
12 
33 
40 
17 
23 


18 
22 
16 
8 
18 
52 
38 
32 
63 
46 


SI 
4S 

II 
13 
33 
50 
42 
35 
32 
50 


>  To  provide  ]  clear  picture  at  women's  participation,  instances  are  tabulated  In  which  women 
held  these  offices  at  least  H  o>  the  tune  during  1967-70.  Instances  of  Incumbency  for  one  year 
only  are  not  shown. 


'  Exclusive  of  women's  colleges. 


2.  Profframs  for  Women: 

Tbe  study  coiiunltt««  was  particularly  In- 
terested In  knowing  the  kinds  of  events  or 
special  media  which  are  planned  on  campus 
to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  the  woman 
student  In  developing  her  potential.  In  de- 
termining her  role,  and  In  planning  her 
future.  Three  areas  were  explored  In  the 
questionnaire : 

a.  General.  Only  73  percent  of  tbe  total 
study  group  responded  to  the  question.  "Dur- 
ing the  past  year  we  have  had programs 

(lectures,  seminars,  workshop*,  movies,  etc.) 
related  to  the  role  or  special  educational 
naads  of  women."  Porty-stz  percent  of  those 
reqiondlng,  however,  indicated  they  had  no 


such  programs,  another  31  percent  only  one 
or  two.  DllTerences  among  the  subgroups  were 
marked — e.g.  73  percent  of  the  coeducational 
schools  had  had  none  or  no  more  than  two 
such  programs  during  tbe  year,  as  compared 
to  43  percent  of  the  women's  collegea.  Instl- 
tuUona  over  10.000  and  public  schools,  with 
more  diverse  resources  and  population,  pro- 
vided more  programs  than  small  colleges  and 
private  schools  (see  Table  7) . 

As  so  many  institutions  failed  to  respond 
to  this  Item,  it  Is  possible  that  the  actual 
percentage  of  schools  having  no  programs 
Is  much  higher  than  44  percent.  However, 
there  are  three  schools  (all  small  colleges 
under  1.000)    with  an  accredited  course  on 

TAME  7.— PROGRAMS  FOR  WOMEN  STUDENTS 


women.  Nearly  10  percent  (and  over  15  per- 
cent of  the  women's  colleges)  state  that  they 
have  had  more  than  10  IdentlHable  programs, 
a  'series"  or  "many"  such  programs,  furnish- 
ing some  hopeful  evidence  that  the  needs 
are  being  recognised. 

b.  Aisociation  of  Wojnen  Students  {AWS). 
Over  M  percent  of  the  schools  report  that 
they  have  an  Association  of  Women  Stu- 
dents or  a  similar  women's  organization  on 
campus.  The  percentage  ts  lower  on  all  wo- 
men's campuses  where  the  overall  student 
government  serves  this  purpoee.  and  higher 
on  larger  public  campuses,  where  there  is 
diversity  of  governmental  functions  (see 
Table  7).  Approximately  80  percent  of  the 
AW8  groups  have  Independent  budgets. 


Total  group  (454)       Coed  schools  (376) 


(Question 


Nsmbsr 
off 
Percent      spons 


Nsmber 


Women's  colleges 
(59) 

Number 


Schools  over  10.000 
(63) 

Number 

of  re- 


oJfZ-  mTT  numwr  numoer  Number 

of  '*-  of  re-  of  re-  of  re-  of  re- 

Mnses      Percent     sponsos      Percent      >ponses      Percent      sponsas      Parcent      sponses 


Schools  under 
1.000 '(53) 

Number 
of  re- 


public schools  (189) 


Private  schools  i 
(207) 


Number  Nembar 

ol  re-  of  ra- 

Percant      sponsas      Percent       spoasas 


(a)  Number  of  prosramt  on  womaa't 

Interests  in  1969-70 

None 41 

lfo2 21 

3  10  •-. ..-•...•.......,.••....,  19 

111020 3 

Over  20 t 

Series „ | 

Accredited  eourae... | 

Many ) 

Some 4 

(b)  AWS   Hava  an  association  of 

woman  students  on  campus. 

Yes SI 

No 42 

(c)  Representation  on  stsdant  staf 

oomsHttasa 

As  proportionately  as  m«R 44 

Proiiortlonalaly  less  than  men.  43 
Proportionately  mora  than 

sien 13 


321 


m ... 


SI 

21 

U 

U 
24 

32 

4 

2 

2 

2 

0 

2 

4 

9. 

M 

II 

» 

4 

S 

2 

• 

7 

7 


•3 

24 
4 
0 
0 
2 
0 
4 
2 
0 


41 
U 
M 
I 
i 
I 
1 
0 
3 
• 


136 


51 
22 
10 
2 
3 
3 
3 
1 
3 
3 


160 


421 


•1 

31 


4U 


4S 


3M 

318 


3« 
•2 

P) 


42 


67 
33 


61 


m 


33 

(7 


•3 


» *!. 

4S 

S2 « 

29 

19 


113 

•S 

3$ 

184 

44 

SO 

6 


207 


57 

43 

206 

46 

43 

II  


>  Eiduslve  of  women's  eodeies. 


c.  Representation  on  $tudent-$taff  com- 
mittees. Pour  hundred  twelve  of  the  4M 
schools  answered  the  question  on  representa- 
tion of  women  students  on  ■todent-staff 
committees,  43  percent  lndloatln(  that  wom- 
en are  represented  "In  smaller  numt>ers,  pro- 
portionately, than  men."  This  percentage  In- 
crsaies  to  48  percent  at  coeducational 
schools,  60  percent  at  public  schools,  and  07 
perosnt  at  schools  over  10.000  (see  Table  7). 
Schools  under  1,000  show  the  largest  pau-- 
tlclpatlon  of  women. 

J.  Policies  on  Pregruincy,  Resident,  and 
Birtfi   Control  Counseling: 

Policies  In  this  area  vary  greatly  (see  Ta- 
ble 8).  Most  schools  (08  percent)   Indicated 


iDNA. 


that  they  do  "permit  pregnant  women  stu- 
dents to  attend  classes"  and  do  "make  neces- 
sikry  adjustment*  for  them  to  complete  their 
courses."  Bghty-elght  percent  Indicate  that 
"married  women,  not  living  with  their  hus- 
bands, may  live  In  the  residence  halls. '  but 
only  63  percent  state  that  pregnant  women 
may  do  so.  Birth  control  Information  or 
cotinsellng  Is  provided  by  the  Health  Service 
In  43  percent  of  the  schools  surveyed;  the 
others  "make  referrals  to  physicians  outside 
the  Institution."  It  may  be  that  many  schools 
avoid  the  situation  and  do  not  attempt  to 
handle  the  problem  In  either  way. 

Data  Indicate   that  large   public   Institu- 
tions, with  medical  resources  and  a  heteroge- 


neous populaUon  of  students  are  likely  to  be 
liberal  in  policy  and  to  provide  special  serv- 
ices to  the  married  or  pregnant  woman  stu- 
dent. Small  and  private  schools  are  almost 
as  liberal  in  policy  but  do  not  generally  fur- 
nish counseling  In  their  health  services,  per- 
haps because  of  limitation  of  facilities  and 
staff.  The  sample  of  women's  colleges  ap- 
pears to  be  the  most  conservative  on  all  as- 
pects of  policy  and  birth  control  counseling, 
although  It  had  been  anticipated  that  they 
would  lead  the  way  In  services  of  this  kind 
to  their  students  because  of  their  special 
role  In  women's  education. 


Febrmry  11,  1971 
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TABLE  8.-P0L1CIES  ON  PREGNANCY.  RESIDENCE,  AND  BIRTH  CONTROL  COUNSELING 
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Total  group  (454)       Coed  schools  (376) 


QuatUen 


Number 
of  re- 
Percent     sponses 


Percent 


Number 
ol  re- 
sponses 


Women's  colleges      Schools  over  10.000 
(59)  (63) 


Number 
of  re- 
sponses 


Schools  under 
1,000 '(53) 


Public  schools  (189) 


Percent 


Number 
of  re- 
sponses 


Percent 


Percent 


Number 
ol  re- 
sponses 


Percent 


Number 
of  re- 
sponses 


Private  schools  > 
(207) 

Number 
of  re- 
Percent       sponses 


Permit  pregnant  women  students  to 
attend  classes,  will  make  academic 

adiustments  needed —. 

Yes 98 

No 2 

Permit  pregnant  women  students  to 

Uvein  residence  halls -■ 

Yes    o2 

n". 38 

Married  women  may  live  in  residence 

halls ii 

Yes "• 

n": ---- 12 

Birth  control  information  available 

in  Health  Service 

Yes 43 

No 57 

Birth  control  information  not  provided, 
but  referrals  made  to  outsiile 

dMtors -- 

Yes S? 

No <1 


440  ... 

365 

99  .. 
1  .. 

■■■"64.. 
36  .. 

""■■91".. 
9  .. 

■■47".. 
53  .. 

■"■■62".. 

38  .. 

394  ... 

324 

428  ... 

352 

415  ... 

346 

299  ... 

242 

93 
7 


56 


47 
53 


43 


74 
26 


58 


30 
70 


53 


44 

56 


41 


62  . 

100  ... 
0  ... 

54  . 

78  ... 
22  ... 

58  . 

97  ... 
3  ... 

62  . 

68  ... 
32  ... 

28 

54  ... 
46  ... 

100 
0 


53 


58 
42 


48 


87 
13 


53 


24 
76 


49 


52 

48 


42 


184  . 

98  .. 
2  .. 

161  . 

75  .. 
25  .. 

176 

95  .. 
5  .. 

178  . 

52  .. 
48  .. 

113 

61  -. 

39  .. 

204 

98  ... 

2  ... 

184 

55  ... 
45  ... 

196 

87  ... 
13  ... 

189 

38  ... 
62  ... 

147 

60  ... 
40  ... 

1  Exclusive  of  women's  colleges. 

4.  Mature  Women  Students: 

Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  schools 
surveyed  were  able  to  give  statistics  on  tbe 
approximate  number  of  mature  women  stu- 
dents enrolled.  Nlnety-flve  percent,  how- 
ever, indicated  (see  Table  9)  that  opportuni- 
ties for  completing  a  degree  are  available,  86 
percent  that  some  kind  of  counseling  Is  pro- 
vided, although  the  nature  of  this  was  not 
defined  in  the  answers.  In  addition.  70  per- 
cent stated  that  scholarship  aid  is  given 
when  needed.  Only  49  percent,  however, 
make  some  adjustments  In  class  hours  or 
ctirrlcula  to  meet  the  needs  of  such  students 
and  less  than  half  (43  percent)  have  a  pro- 


gram (such  as  continuing  education)  espe- 
cially designed  for  the  returning  mature 
woman  student.  Of  the  454  schools,  only  22 
or  five  percent  provide  some  kind  of  day  care 
services  for  students  with  small  children. 

It  should  be  noted  that  women's  colleges 
are  the  most  likely  to  provide  counseling  and 
day  care  services  and  to  make  adj\istments 
for  mature  women.  Large  schools  with  over 
10,000  enrollment  have  more  facilities  for 
special  programs  but  do  not  provide  exten- 
sive individual  services.  On  the  other  hand, 
small  schools  with  less  than  1,000  students 
do  not  have  diversified  special  facilities  but 
appear  to  make  up  for  this  In  more  Indl- 

TABLE  9.-PR0GRAMS  FOR  l»IATURE  WOMEN  STUDENTS 


viduallzed  treatment — counseling,  needed  ad- 
justments, and  scholarships.  Private  schools 
show  a  similar  trend. 

C.  Women  administrators 

In  answering  the  question  "It  Is  our  policy 
to  Include  women  In  a.  top-level  adminis- 
trative positions"  and  b.  "policy-making  de- 
cisions," 87  to  92  percent  of  the  total  sample 
Indicated  afitenatlve  responses.  The  most 
positive  responses  came  from  the  sample  of 
women's  colleges,  tbe  large  universities  with 
enrollments  over  10.000  stating  more  reser* 
vations. 


Total  group  (454) 

Number 
of  re- 
Percent     sponses 

Coed  schools  (376) 

Number 
ol  re- 
Percent     sponses 

Women's  colleges 
(59) 

Schools  over  10,000 
(63) 

Schools 

1,000 

under 
(53) 

Public  schools  (189) 

Number 
of  re- 
Percent     sponses 

Private  schools  > 
(207) 

Question 

Number 
of  re- 
Percent      sponses 

Number 
of  re- 
Percent     sponses 

Percent 

Number 
of  re- 
sponses 

Percent 

Number 
of  re- 
sponses 

Provide  opportunities  for  mature 
women  to  complete  degrees 

Yes 

No 

Provide  counseling  for  mature  women.. . 

Yes 

No 

Provide  scholarship  help  for  mature 
women 

Yes 

448  . 

95 

5 

441  . 

86 

14 

434  . 

70 

30 

432  . 

370  . 

95 

5 

364  . 

84 

16 

359  . 

72 

28 

360. 

46 

54 

364  . 

43 

57 

366  . 

59 

98 

2 

58 

95 

5 

56 

62 

38 

53  . 

6 

40 

57 

53 

47 

59 

9 

91 

61  . 

95 

5 

59  . 

85 

15 

60  . 

60 

40 

59  . 

49 

51 

61  . 

64 

36 

61  . 

5 

95 

98'. 

2  . 

96". 

10  . 

S: 

53'. 

47  . 

32" 

68  . 

2". 

98 

53 
52' 

53 

188  . 

96 

4 

186  . 

86 

14 

182  . 

72 

28 

183. 

50 

50 

185  . 

52 ,... 

95".. 

5  .. 

84".. 

16  .. 

71".. 

29  .. 

45".. 

55  .. 

34".. 

66  .. 

3".. 

97  .. 

206 
261 

200 

No 

53. 

53 
53'. 

Make  adjustments  in  curriculum  for 
nature  womaa 

201 

y«» 

No 

49 

51  

440  . 

Have  special  program  for  mature 
women 

203 

Yes 

44 

56 

444  . 

No 

48 

185. 

5 

95 

264 

Ves 

No 

S 

95 

4 

96 

>  Eiduslve  of  women's  colleges. 

In  spite  of  such  afiOrmative  policy,  how- 
ever, this  actual  participation  of  women  in 
administrative  policy-making  In  higher  edu- 
cation is  conspicuously  lacking,  as  Table 
lOA  demonstrates.  The  position  of  women  In 
administration  is  similar  to  that  of  women 
students — they  are  working  at  Jobs  requir- 
ing skills  and  attention  to  detaU  but  wlth- 
otrt  much  relationship  to  policy-making  or 
Influence.  Oenerally  they  are  in  positloins  at 
middle  management  level  or  which  Involve 
sex  stereotypes,  such  as  Dean  of  Nursing. 

The  study  points  up  the  comparatively 
greater  opportunities  for  women  in  the  ad- 


n^lnistration  of  women's  colleges  and  In 
schools  with  xinder  1.000  enrollment,  espe- 
cially in  certain  categories.  In  addition  to  the 
p>oeltion  of  Dean  of  Wonaen,  women  are  most 
likely  to  hold  positions  such  as  head  librar- 
ian, director  of  placement,  director  of  finan- 
cial aid  or  college  counselor.  They  are  least 
Ukely  to  be  found  In  the  positions  of  presi- 
dent, vice  president,  director  of  development, 
business  manager,  academic  dean,  dean  of 
students,  director  of  counseling,  and  college 
physician. 
It  should  be  noted  that  women  are  leas 


likely  to  be  head  librarians  in  schools  with 
enrollment  over  10,000  and  in  public  institu- 
tions than  in  private  schools  or  schools  with 
enrollment  under  1,000.  The  same  holds  true 
for  the  positions  of  placement  director,  direc- 
tor of  counseling,  dean  of  students,  aaslst- 
ant  academic  dean  and  director  of  financial 
aid.  Categories  such  as  president,  director  of 
development,  college  physician  and  busi- 
ness manager  show  little  dlSerentlal  among 
institutions,  despite  size  or  type,  except  at 
the  women's  colleges,  where  women  do  hold 
many  positions  of  responsibility. 
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TABU  lOA.— WOMCN  IN  COLLEGE  ADMINISTRATION'  (1967  70) 
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Total  iroup 

CoadsclHMb 

Woman's  collaiai 

SclMolsovar 

Schools  undar 

Public  schools 

Private  sctioob  i 

(«M) 

(376) 

only  (59) 

lO.OOO  (63) 

1,0001(53) 

(189) 

(207) 

Mm 

woiB#n 

Ma<i 

Woman 

Man 

WoiH^n 

Man 

Woman 

Man 

Woman 

Men 

Woman 

Man 

Women 

3 

2  3 

3 

2-3 

3 

2-3 

3 

2  3 

3 

2-3 

3 

2-3 

3 

2-3 

in. 

»«»- 

Total 

V*- 

»ra. 

Total 

»>»- 

in. 

Tout 

VS. 

yrs.       ToUl 

yrs. 

yn.      ToUl 

in. 

yrs. 

Total 

ys. 

in. 

Total 

(P«f- 

<p«- 

ra- 

(De- 

{p«r- 

ra- 

(P«r- 

(Ptr- 

ra- 

(pai- 

(por- 

ra- 

(par- 

(par- 

ra- 

(par- 

(par- 

ra- 

(par- 

(par- 

re- 

CMI) 

unt)  ipons«s 

cant) 

cant)  sponsas 

cant) 

canO  sponsas 

cant) 

cant)  sponsas 

cant) 

cant)  sponsas 

cant) 

cant)  sponsas 

cant) 

cent) 

sponses 

Pmid«nt 

.      88 

U 

441 

95 

5 

3C6 

50 

47 

se 

100 

58 

87 

13 

53 

97 

3 

184 

92 

8 

2C0 

Vic*  prmdent 

.     93 

4 

290 

97 

2 

246 

69 

17 

29 

100 

55 

85 

8 

26 

98 

123 

94 

4 

138 

Oiractor  of  dtvtlop- 

mtnt       

95 

4 

381 

97 

2 

314 

86 

6 

50 

9t 

52 

98 

3 

4/ 

96 

1 

140 

97 

3 

188 

B«*M«  minagar 

.      90 

9 

437 

93 

5 

3(2 

66 

32 

56 

98 

2 

58 

92 

4 

53 

97 

1 

180 

90 

9 

200 

Coll«|«  phyucian 

82 

8 

397 

82 

7 

325 

82 

13 

55 

68 

10 

60 

95 

5 

42 

80 

9 

162 

83 

7 

179 

Oiractor  tinancial  aid.. 

.      70 

23 

440 

79 

15 

364 

21 

67 

57 

85 

12 

61 

61 

32 

51 

84 

9 

183 

n 

23 

201 

DiractOf  placamant. . . 

.      64 

28 

429 

72 

21 

355 

22 

73 

55 

80 

10 

59 

59 

33 

49 

80 

14 

179 

62 

30 

116 

Oinclor  counsahnf. . . 

.      76 

19 

319 

82 

13 

273 

30 

67 

30 

92 

5 

61 

61 

32 

28 

88 

9 

150 

73 

20 

138 

Omh  of  studtnts 

71 

23 

419 

82 

12 

343 

12 

83 

57 

86 

5 

57 

70 

26 

50 

85 

9 

174 

76 

18 

18} 

HMd  librarian 

57 

35 

445 

63 

29 

3tt 

23 

61 

5/ 

85 

8 

61 

36 

62 

53 

69 

22 

184 

56 

37 

204 

Acadtmic  dean 

.      69 

18 

432 

76 

10 

359 

31 

62 

55 

50 

17 

60 

// 

15 

52 

/4 

8 

178 

76 

14 

198 

Anociata  or  assistant 

acadamic  d«an 

.      68 

17 

261 

74 

12 

223 

32 

44 

25 

63 

12 

60 

6/ 

20 

15 

73 

11 

121 

72 

16 

116 

Collec*  counsalor 

.      36 

25 

318 

38 

17 

265 

27 

51 

41 

18 

16 

49 

58 

26 

31 

35 

19 

140 

39 

22 

131 

>To  provide  a  clear  picture  of  women's  partlcipatiorL  instances  are  tabulated  in  which  woman 
held  these  offices  at  least  H  of  the  time  during  19(7-70.  Instances  of  incumbency  for  1  year  only 
are  not  shown. 


■  Exclusive  of  woman's  coilagaa. 


Ptirther  evldenc«  of  the  lack  of  utlllzaUoQ 
of  women  pcwer  In  college  administration  Is 
seen  In  the  answers  to  an  open-ended  ques- 
tion which  asked  for  a  list  of  all  positions  In 
the  administrative  staff  for  which  qualified 
women  are  generally  sought.  Only  19  percent 
of  the  schools  indicated  that  they  specifically 
seek  "qualified  persons,  regardless  of  sex, 
except  for  Dean  of  Men  and  Dean  of  Women" 


and  another  nine  percent  answered  generally 
"any  position."  The  4M  schools  in  the  sur- 
vey listed  only  4^  such  positions,  an  average 
of  leas  than  one  poaltlon  per  school.  Table 
lOB  shows  the  distribution  of  responses  In 
ten  categories  including  all  positions  listed 
at  least  two  percent  or  more.  Again,  there 
appear  to  be  broader  opportunities  In  wom- 
en's colleges,  fewer  In  large  universities. 


D.  faculty  voomen 
Nationally,  women  comprise  about  23  per- 
cent  of  f(K:ulty  at  all  ranks  in  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  (4).  Percentage  of 
women  decreases,  ho>wever,  as  rank  increaaes, 
with  lees  than  nine  percent  holding  the  rank 
of  full  professor  (10).  They  are  particularly 
absent  at  some  of  the  "prestige"  Institutions 
and  often  are  employed  in  non-tenured 
teaching  positions. 


TABLE  108  -ADMINISTRATIVE  POSITIONS  FOR  WHICH  QtJALIFlEO  WOMEN  ARE  SOUGHT  ■ 


Total  (roup  (454)       Coed  schools  (376) 


Woman's  collates 
(59) 


Schools  aver  10,000 
(63) 


Question 


Number 
of  re- 
Percent      sponsas 


Percent 


Number 
o(  re- 
sponses 


Percent 


Number 
of  re- 
sponses 


Percent 


Number 
of  re- 
sponses 


Schools  under 
1,0001(53) 


Percent 


Public  schools  (189) 


•(re- 
sponses 


Percent 


Numtter 
of  re- 
sponses 


Private  schools  ■ 
(207) 


Percent 


•fie- 
sponsu 


Qualified  persons  regardless  of  sex, 

encept  deans  of  men  and  women  19 

Women's  counselor       10  ... 

Associate  dean  of  students 10... 

Any  position  at  all I  ... 

Dean  of  nursing. I 

Dean  o(  studems S --. 

Dean  of  home  economics S  ... 

Reiistrer. — .....  4  — 

Dirtcinr  of  admissions 3... 

Librarian 3  ... 

Director  a(  placement 2... 

Assistant  to  dean 2  ... 


427 


19 
10 
11 
I 
9 
2 
( 
5 
2 
3 
3 
2 


347 


17 
( 
• 

17 
2 

23 


53 


17 

• 

s 

t 

H 
S 
14 


64 


13 

S 

n 
u 
.... 

3 

a  . 


38 


184 


16 
11 
U 
9 
5 
3 
2 
S 
2 
3 
2 
2 


186 


>  Parcantagas  represent  proportion  of  total  positions  listed. 

1.  Department  Heads: 

It  should  be  noted  that  90  percent  of  the 
schools  surveyed  answered  "yes"  to  the  ques- 
tion "Ovir  promotional  policies  are  the  same 
for  men  and  women  faculty."  Data  show, 
however,  that  women  Infrequently  hold  de- 
partment chairmanships.  Thlrty-fotir  of  the 


■  Exclusive  of  women's  colleges. 


schools  In  this  study  Indicate  no  women  as 
heads  of  academic  departments,  and  the 
average  number  of  women  In  such  positions 
In  all  schools  was  3.6  per  school.  When  they 
are  department  chairmen,  they  are  found 
primarily  in  the  fields  of  home  economics, 
physical  education.  English,  languages,  nurs- 


ing and  education.  The  opportunities  In  the 
women's  colleges,  however,  are  greater  than 
in  other  schools,  particularly  In  areas  of  the 
sciences,  math,  history  and  government  and 
art.  Table  llA  gives  all  department  categories 
mentioned  two  percent  or  more  of  the  total 
listings. 


TABLE  UA. 'DEPARTMENTAL  CHAIRMANSHIPS  HELD  BY  FACULTY  WOMEN  • 


Total  group 
(♦54) 


Coed  schools 
(376) 


Women's  colleges 
(59) 


Number  Number  Number 

re-  re-  re- 

Percent     spotnes      Percent     sponses      Percent     sponses 


Schools  over  10,000   Schools  under  1,000 1 
(63)  (53) 


Number 
re- 


Public  schools 
(189) 


Private  schools  > 
(207) 


Mplcsl  educaHon 

ElMh,  journalism,  ^••cil  er 
nwMer  arts 

M.ll.'.'.'.'.T.'." '.'.'.'". 

isdnrinbtrsilonMidi 

Flnaart^Mstoryaiart '. 

Footnotes  at  vaA  ot 


3     •1217 

13 

• 

I 

• 

I 

• 

( 

4 

S 


4  tits 

U 

10 

• 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 


•2« 

( 

7 

> 

10 

4 

0 

3 

( 

( 


1         •!» 

21  

14 

4 

4 

n 

3 

4 

0 

1 


PCfOVIlt 

Number 
re- 
sponse* 

Percent 

Number 
re- 
sponses 

Percent 

Number 
re- 
sponses 

5 

t 
( 

11 

5 

7 
» 
t 
( 

'131 

3 
21 
U 

• 
( 
10 
2 
7 
3 
4 

•431 

4 

10  . 
7  . 

.?: 

7  . 
7  . 
(. 
S  . 
5. 
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Total  group 
(«M) 


Coed  schools 
(376) 


Women's  colleges 
(59) 


Schools  over  10,000 
(63) 


Schools  under  1,000  > 
(53) 


Public  schools 
(189) 


Private  schools  > 
(207) 


Department 


Percent 


Number 
re- 
sponses 


Percent 


Number 

re- 
sponses 


Percent 


Number 
re- 
sponses 


Percent 


Nomber 

re- 
sponses 


Percent 


Number 
re- 
sponses 


Percent 


Number 

re- 
sponses 


Percent 


Number 
re- 
sponses 


Bioloty  and  earth  science 

History,  government,  political  science . . 

Physical  science    

SKiology  and  anthropology 

PiychoTogy  

Music 


3 

4 

2 

3 

3 

3 


9 
6 
7 
4 
4 
2 


8 
4 
1 
2 
9 
1 


3 
2 
4 

3 
5 
2 


3 
4 
4 

3 
3 
2 


1  Percentages  represent  proportion  of  total  number  of  chairmanships  listed. 
>  Exclusive  of  women's  colleges. 
I  On  2.6  per  school. 
•  On  2.4  per  school. 


r(r 
per  school. 
'On  2.5  ber  school. 
•  On  2.25  per  school. 


2.  Representation : 

Women  at  35  percent  of  the  schools  sur- 
veyed are  said  to  be  represented  on  almost 
all  faculty  committees  and  boards  and  In 
other  schools  women  appear  to  participate  in 
diversified  activities  of  the  facility  such  as 
the  University  Senate,  Faculty  CJouncU,  Ad- 
ministrative <3ouucil,  committees  on  academ- 
ic standing,  student  life  and  curriculum. 
They  are  less  likely  to  be  represented  on 


committees  for  guidance,  scholarships,  ju- 
dicial problems,  long  range  planning.  Institu- 
tional research,  admissions,  educational  or 
advisory  policy,  or  to  be  advisers  to  campus 
organizations. 

3.  Policies  on  Maternity  Leave  for  Faculty 
Women: 

Seventy-nine  percent  of  the  schools  have 
an  official  policy  on  maternity  leave.  Fifty- 
eight   percent   indicate   that   the  time   for 


such  leave  is  "adjusted  as  needed."  Only  six 
percent  stated  that  two  months  or  less  is 
granted;  the  other  36  percent  grant  3-18 
months  for  maternity  leave.  Most  of  the  In- 
stitutions continue  fringe  benefits  during 
this  period  and  will  rehire  in  the  same  posi- 
tion and  salary  without  loss  of  seniority.  The 
questions,  howev«r,  did  not  explore  the  ap- 
plication of  these  policies  to  women  faculty 
without  tenure.  (See  Table  IIB.) 


TABLE  11B.-P0LIC1ES  ON  MATERNITY  LEAVE  FOR  FACULTY  WOMEN 


Total  group 
(454) 


Coed  schools 
(376) 


Women's  colleges 
(59) 


Schools  over  10,000    Schools  under  1,000  • 
(63)  (53) 


Public  schools 
(189) 


Private  schools  < 
(207) 


Question 


Percent 


Number 
re- 
sponses 


Percent 


Number 
re- 
sponses 


Percent 


Number 
re- 
sponses 


Percent 


Number 
re- 
sponses 


Percent 


Number 
re- 
sponses 


Percent 


Number 
re- 
sponses 


Percent 


Number 
re- 
sponses 


Have  policy 

No^'!!  ;!---'--I^-i 

No  specific  policy 

Period  of  time 

Adjusted  as  needed 

2  months  or  less 

3  to  6  months 

2  semesters 

12  to  18  months 

Rehire  in  same  position.... 

Yes 

No 

Rehire  in  same  level 

Yes 

No 

Rehire  at  same  salary 

Yes 

No 

Rehire  without  loss  of  seniority.. 

Yes 

No 

Continue  fringe  benefits 

Yes 

No 


79  .. 

10  .. 

11  .. 

58  -. 

6  .. 
19  .. 

3  .. 
14  .. 

93".. 

7  .. 

'97'.. 

3 

289 

97 

3 

295 

96 

4 

349 

n 

12 


430 


308 


310 


294 


356 
81 

9 

10 

262 
58 

5 

20 

3 

10  .. 


93  .. 
7  .. 

■97".. 
3  .. 

"97".. 
3  .. 

97'.. 
3  .. 

87'.. 
13  .. 


265  ... 
Ki'... 

iW... 

'253'... 

as'... 


67 

20  ... 
13  ... 

'ei'... 

10  ... 
13  ... 
3  ... 
13  ... 


54 


31 


93  .... 

7  .... 

96.... 
4  .... 

■96.... 
4  .... 

W'.-.. 
11..  .. 

■92".... 

8  .... 


30 


27 


27 


27  ... 


37  .. 


81 

12 

7 

M' 

4 

20 

0 

0 

93" 

7 

"95" 

5 

95 

5 

95' 

5  .... 

"83" 

17 


58  ... 
'45"... 

'Xv  ... 

"39"... 

"38... 

39... 

"46... 


77  .... 
12  .... 

11  .... 

"59".... 

12  .... 
26  .... 

0  .... 
3  .... 

"94".... 
6  .... 

"ioo".... 

0  .... 


97 

3 

"97" 

3 

"82" 

18 


52  .. 


34 


34 
■34 

"32" 
"35" 
"39' 


178  .... 
82 

9 

9 

137  ... 
57 

4 

20 

2 

16 


78 
10 
12 


198 


139 


94  .. 
6  .. 

"97".. 
3 


141 


136 


59  . 

5 

20 

4 

12 

138 
92 

6  . 


97  . 
3 

"m" 

2 

"k" 

14 


134 


13( 


160 


97  .... 
3  .... 

"97'.... 
3  .... 

"95... 
5  .... 

"89".... 
11  .... 


130 
"127 

"iM 
"iso 


■  Exclusive  of  women's  colleges. 

E   Policies  on  nepotism  tlam  poUcles  are  most  evident  on  campuses 

Ahnost  36  percent  of  the  schooU  reporting  of  large  schools,  least  evident  at  private  and 

Indicate    that    they    have    specific    poUcles  women's  colleges  and  small  campuses   (see 

against  nepotism  in  hiring  of  faculty.  Nepo-  Table  12).  In  general,  they  affect  husband- 

TABLE  12.-P0LICIES  ON  NEPOTISM 


Wife,  parent-child  and  siblings  relationships 
In  the  same  proportion,  although  fewer 
Bchocds  answered  questions  on  the  latter  two 
than  on  the  first. 


ToUl  group  (454) 

Number 
of  re- 
Percent     sponses 

Coed  schools  (376) 

Number 

of  re- 

Percent     sponses 

Women's  colleges 
(59) 

Schools  over  10,000 
(63) 

Schools 
1,0001 

undar 
(S3) 

Public  schools  089) 

Nonbar 
ot  re- 
Percent     sponses 

Private  schools  > 
(207) 

Question 

Percent 

Number 
of  re- 
sponses 

Percent 

Number 
of  re- 
sponses 

Percent 

Number 
of  re- 
sponses 

Percent 

Number 
ol  re- 
sponses 

Have  DoUcy  against 

414  . 
330  . 
322  . 
350  . 

340 

36". 

64  . 

»'. 

41  . 

06". 

40  . 

06'. 

10  . 

»". 

11 

349  . 
279  . 
270  . 
305  . 

289  . 

28". 

72  . 

46" 

54 

si' 

49 

69" 

31 

7i' 

29 

47  . 
37 
39 
39 

56". 

44  . 

77'. 

23  . 

73'. 

27  . 

94'. 

6  . 

02". 

<  . 

(3  . 

44  . 

41  . 

50  . 
47  . 

is'. 

85  . 

38". 

S2  . 

45'. 

55 

79' 

21 

72" 

28 

48  . 

38 
38 

45'. 

55  . 

62". 

38  . 

84". 

36  . 

95" 

5 

93" 

7 

175  . 
143  . 
139  . 
153  . 
143  . 

27.. 

73  .. 

58.. 

44  .. 

57".. 

43  .. 

85.. 

15  .. 

192 

Yes 

35  . 
65  . 

No 

Husband-wile,  same 
department  1968-69-       

149 

Tn 

No 

Husband-wife,  same 
department  1969-70_ 

St  . 

42  . 

143 

Yes 

No 

Husband-wife,  different 
department  196^9- 

SO  . 
41  . 

48 
43 

166 

Y« 

No 

Husbend-wile,  different  department 

08  . 
12  . 

: 85" 

15 

38 

ISO 

19(9-70 

Yei 

S".: 

No 

— — — — 

Footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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February  11,  1971 


Total  iroup  (454)       Co«d  Khools  (376) 


Women's  collifes 
(») 


Schools  over  10,000 
(63) 


Question 


Percent 


Number 
of  re- 
sponses 


Percent 


Number 
of  re- 
sponses 


Percent 


Number 
ol  re- 
sponses 


Percent 


Number 
ol  re- 
sponses 


Schools  under 
1  OOOi  (S3) 

Number 
of  re- 
Percent     sponses 


Public  schools  (ld9) 


Private  schoolj  > 
(207) 


Nurnber  Ng,^ 

ol  re-  ol  ti- 

sponses      Percent       speein 


Pirent-chiM 

Yes 55 

No « 

SlbHnfS 

Ym S3 

No 47 

Oepertment  «K«ptioat_... 

tm. 3t 

!«•.._ n 


2M 


m 


271 


251  . 

SS 

42 

252  . 

56 

44 

221. 

42 

SI 


30 
70 


23 
77 


20 

ao 


30  ... 

""75'... 
25  ... 

'75'... 
25  ... 

"■  4i"... 
51  ... 

SI 

30  ... 

47 

30  ... 

43 

26 
74 


»7 


25 
75 


31 


U 
•7 


30 


IS 

32 


131 


47 
S3 


uo 


44 
SI 


123 


45 
S5 


31 
12 


U7 

"iii 


>  Exdulve  ol  women's  collefes. 

ANTI-NEPOTISM   REGULATIONS   AT  CORPORATE   MEMBER 
INSTITUTIONS 

Hn  percent! 


No  limitation 


Spedflc  ntles  or 
fleiible  rules 


1910       1970       1910 


1970 


Public  schools 32.1       54.1       67.7         4i2 

Private  schools 71.0       72.7       21.8        27.3 

Totil wTi       6572       iiil        3*1 


There  was  a  definite  Indication  that,  where 
poUclea  are  in  force,  they  are  more  prevalent 
for  hiring  a  husband  and  wife  In  the  same 
department  that  In  dlflerent  departments. 
There  Is  evidence,  also,  of  some  flexibility  In 
application,  38  percent  stating  that  there  are 
some  departmental  exceptions. 

In  comparing  the  findings  of  this  sxirrey 
with  thoee  done  In  the  AAUW  study  by  Dolan 
and  Davla  In  1960,  (3)  there  appears  to  have 
been  some  liberalizing  of  nepotism  regula- 
tions In  the  public  Institutions  In  the  past 
10  years,  but  little  change  In  the  private 
sector,  as  the  figures  below  Indicate. 

TABLE  13. -WOMEN  TRUSTEES 


F.  Women  trustees 
We  are  hearing  more  and  more  about  the 
appointment  of  women  trusteee  In  our  od- 
leges  and  universities  but  they  still  are  not 
represented  as  fully  as  they  shotild  be  in 
view  of  enrollment  of  women  and  number 
of  alumnae,  particularly  at  the  large  pub- 
lic universities.  Twenty-one  percent  of  tbe 
schools  surveyed  had  no  women  trustees  and 
the  percentage  In  this  category  Is  mudt 
higher  for  Institutions  with  over  10,000  en- 
rollment (Sa  percent),  public  schools  (38 
peivent) ,  and  ooeduoatlonal  schools  (34  per- 
cent). (See  Table  13.) 


Number 


1 

t 

». 

4-6 

6-9 

10  or  more. 


Women's 

colletes 

Schools  over  10,000 

Schools  undei 

Private  sdNnh  i 

Total  gro 

.P(454) 
Number 

Coed  schools  (376) 
Number 

(S9) 

(63) 

1,000 

(M) 

Public  schools  (189) 

Number 

(207) 

Number 

Number 

Number 

NsoibM 

of  re- 

of re- 

ol re- 

ol re- 

ol 

re- 

ol  re- 

dre- 

Percent 

sponses 

Percent 

sponses 

Percent 

sponses 

Percent 

sponses 

Percent 

sponses 

Percent 

sponses 

Percent 

spensei 

21 

431 

24 

315 

53 

32 

60 

21 

53 

26 

184 

22 

201 

25  . 

29  . 

42  .. 

11  . 

41  . 

i; .. 

11  . 

19  . 

16 

15 

19  . 

19  .. 

10 
10 

^ 

11 
9 

<• 

13 

^ 

T 

^ 

"I 

13 
15 

<? 

10  . 

1  . 

31 

0  . 

10 

10  .. 

8  . 

2  . 

21 

2  .. 

--.-. 

---- 

4.. 

..>*».•; 

>  EaclusJve  ol  women's  colleges. 

Twenty-flTV  percent  of  the  total  sample 
have  a  token  woman  on  the  board,  with  the 
percentage  of  thoee  having  only  one  woman 
again  shown  as  much  higher  at  large  public 
schools.  Slxty-slz  percent  of  the  women's 
ooUegea  and  16  percent  ot  the  schools  with 
under  1,000  students  have  six  or  more  women 
trustees,  but  only  two  percent  of  schools 
with  10.000  or  more  students  and  three  per- 
cent of  the  public  Institutions.  The  overall 
governance  of  an  Institution  Is  obviously 
reflected  In  Its  poltclee.  Does  the  lack  of 
women  In  the  top  governing  board  have  a 
relationship  to  the  some  of  the  differentials 
among  institutions  which  have  been  pre- 
viously noted?  This  Is  an  area  meriting  fur- 
ther research. 
CHAPTKS  v. — smfMAST  AiTO  txcoitiojnATtotfa 

Results  of  the  survey  add  to  the  increasing 
accumulation  of  data  that  women  do  not 
have  equal  status  with  men  In  academe.  At 
evet7  level — student  body,  administration, 
faculty,  and  trustees — women  are  under-rep- 
resented or  placed  in  positions  with  little 
power  in  decision-making.  This  Is  partic- 
ularly true  In  tbe  large  public  mstltutlons. 
When  they  are  represented,  it  is  more  often 
In  the  smaller  or  women's  oollegee  where 
there  Is  a  shortage  of  men  and  when  they 
have  special  skills  In  specific  areas  which 
have  sex  stereotypes. 

Opinion  or  policy  does  not  always  equate 
with  fact — eg.  90  percent  of  the  schools  state 
that  their  promotional  polloles  are  the  S4une 
for  men  and  women  faculty,  yet  In  34  schools 
(all  coeducational)  there  are  no  women  de- 
partment heads  and  the  mean  number  of 
women  department  heads  In  all  schools  Is 


leas  than  three  per  institution.  Ninety  per- 
cent stated  that  they  do  Include  women 
In  top-level  administrative  positions.  Yet 
women  administrators  are  seldom  employed 
In  positions  Involving  critical  decision  mak- 
ing and  are  not  actively  recruited  at  higher 
levels.  In  this  period  of  increased  student 
Involvement  in  campus  governance,  43  per- 
cent indicated  that  women  students  are 
represented  in  proportionately  srruiller  nimi- 
bers  than  men  on  student-s'taff  committees. 
Forty-six  percent  indicated  that  during  the 
peet  year  they  had  had  no  programs  related 
to  the  special  educational  needs  of  wom«n 
on  campus. 

The  study  was.  of  necessity,  a  very  general 
one,  attempting  to  define  the  extent  of 
women's  involvement  on  campus  and  to 
create  an  awareness  of  discrimination  where 
It  may  exist.  In  view  of  the  variation  In  total 
responses  from  question  to  question,  It  Is 
possible  that  the  picture  is  not  as  favorable 
to  women  as  the  percentages  may  Indicate, 
at  first  glance,  as  the  number  of  "no  re- 
sponses" may  contain  a  large  proportion  of 
negative  answers. 

Results  point  to  a  number  of  unanswered 
questions,  indicating  need  for  further  study 
in  depth,  such  as,  for  example,  on  nepotism 
and  maternity  policies  for  faculty  women. 

The  study  Illustrates  In  a  rather  drammtic 
fashion  the  sex  inequities  on  American  cam- 
puses and  suggests  many  areas  in  which 
AAUW  and  Its  corporate  member  institutions 
might  be  involved  in  increasing  utilization 
of  women  at  all  levels  in  academe.  The  major 
areas  indicated  for  action  note  are: 

( 1 )  development  of  more  opportunities  for 
women  students  In  genuine  leadership  posi- 


tions and  participation  in  cao^ius  govern- 
ance. 

(3)  development  of  better  counseling  and 
more  programs  specifically  designed  to  meet 
the  unique  educational  needs  of  women 
students,  Including  the  mature  students. 

(3)  recruitment  and  employment  of  more 
women  in  administrative  positions  on  cam- 
pus and  greater  participation  In  high-level 
policy  making. 

(4)  appointment  or  election  of  more  trust- 
ees, particularly  In  coeducational  schools  and 
the  large  public  institutions. 

(6)  Improvement  In  recruitment  of  women 
for  faculty  and  In  promotional  policies  tor 
faculty  women,  and  examination  of  Institu- 
tional policies  which  may  contribute  to  cov- 
ert or  overt  discrimination. 

(6)  elimination  of  regulations  against  nep- 
otism in  hiring  and  adoption  of  clear  poli- 
cies of  employment  on  the  basis  of  merit  and 
training. 

(7)  establishment  of  clear  maternity  poli- 
cies for  all  faculty  women. 

Other  areas  not  covered  by  the  study  but 
which  should  be  examined  are: 

(1)  the  recruitment  of  women  for  grsd- 
uate  schools,  necessitating  a  close  look  at 
how  women  are  motivated  and  counseled  in 
their  undergraduate  years. 

(2)  the  incentives  offered  to  women  in  the 
way  of  stipends  for  graduate  study. 

(3)  quotas  or  llmlUtlons  placed  on  sdmls- 
slon  of  women  to  graduate  schools. 

(4)  the  employment  of  college  women  after 
graduation — breadth  of  opportunity,  train- 
ing, salaries. 

The  needs  are  clearly  established.  Cou- 
rageous leadership  is  imperative  in  asslstlni 
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•omen  in  higher  education  to  realize  their 
ootentlal  and  to  make  their  maximum  con- 
^butlon  to  the  academic  community. 


POWER  TO  THE  PEOPLE: 
ARE  THE  PEOPLE? 


WHO 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  10.  1971 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  his  state 
of  the  Union  message,  President  Nixon 
described  his  "New  American  Revolution" 
as  a  peaceful  revolution  in  which  the 
power  of  Oovemment  was  to  be  turned 
back  to  the  people. 
The  question   arises — Back  to  what 

people'  .   ^     , 

One  would  rationally  conclude  from 

the  following  remarks  that  the  President 

was  referring  to  people  at  the  local  level: 

The  idea  that  a  bureaucratic  elite  In 
Washington  knows  best  what  is  best  for 
people  everywhere  and  that  you  cannot  trust 
local  government  Is  really  a  contention  that 
you  cannot  trust  people  to  govern  them- 
selves. This  nation  is  completely  foreign  to 
the  American  exjjerlence.  Local  government 
is  the  government  closest  to  the  people  and 
it  Is  most  responsive  to  the  Individual  per- 
son; it  Is  people's  government  in  a  far  more 
intimate  way  than  the  govenunent  in  Wash- 
ington can  ever  be. 

The  utterance  of  one  Federal  bureau- 
crat already  compromises  the  above 
statement  of  the  Chief  Executive.  Russell 
E.  Train,  the  Nixon  administration  chief 
environmentalist,  Is  reported  to  have 
said  only  yesterday  at  a  meeting  with  a 
group  of  newsmen  that  the  general  aim 
of  the  Nixon  administration  is  to  return 
authority  to  the  Oovemment  unit  closest 
to  the  people.  Train  made  it  clear  that 
"basic  thrust"  power  in  the  area  of  en- 
vironment control  must  reside  with  the 
Federal  Oovemment;  that  is,  with  him — 
an  unelected  Federal  official. 

He  is  also  quoted  as  saying  that  he  Is 
not  ready  to  accept  Federal  authority 
over  zoning,  but  he  is  ready  to  take  it  out 
of  the  hands  of  local  governments  and 
put  it  with  State  governments. 

By  what  authority  does  the  adminis- 
tration undertake  to  shift  "people  power" 
control  of  zoning  from  local  and  coimty 
governments  to  the  States,  and  eventually 
to  the  Federal  Oovemment? 

Power  over  zoning  has  historically  re- 
sided with  the  people  at  the  Stete  and 
local  levels.  The  10th  amendment  guar- 
antees: 

Powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  SUtes 
by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  It  to 
the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respec- 
tively, or  to  the  people. 


Mr.  Train,  as  a  high  level  representa- 
tive of  the  Nixon  administration,  appar- 
ently Justifies  his  position  under  the 
President's  new  revolution  in  tliat  he  is 
"the  people." 

A  newsclipplng  follows  my  remarks : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Feb.  9,   1971) 

TTifrrsD  Statss  Skkks  Statz  Rrors  on  Zoniko 

(By  Paul  Hope) 

Bussell  E.  Train,  the  Nixon's  administra- 
tion's chief  envlroiunentallst,  said  today  the 
adnUnistratlon  Is  trying  to  shift  control  of 
Boning  from  local  and  county  govemnients  to 
the  states  In  an  effort  to  control  i>ollutlon. 
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But  he  said  that  two  major  levers  that 
would  be  helpful  toward  this — authority  to 
withhold  funds  for  highway  and  airport  de- 
velopment— were  taken  out  of  President 
Nixon's  proposed  environmental  control  pro- 
gram before  it  went  to  Capitol  HIU. 

The  attempt  to  shift  control  over  zoning  was 
stressed  by  Train  today  as  a  major  point  of 
the  President's  message  on  the  environment 
which  was  sent  to  Congress  yesterday. 
"HOT  pouncAL  mtM" 

Train,  at  a  breakfast  meeting  with  a  group 
of  newsmen,  acknowledged  that  this  could 
become  a  "hot  political  item." 

In  general,  the  aim  of  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration is  to  retiirn  authority  to  the  govern- 
ment unit  closest  to  the  people,  but  Train 
said  that  in  the  area  of  environment  control 
the  "basic  thrust"  must  remain  with  the 
federal  goverimient. 

Train  said  he  Is  not  ready  to  accept  federal 
authority  over  zoning,  but  he  Is  ready  to  take 
It  out  of  the  hands  of  local  governments  and 
put  It  with  state  governments.  The  "land  use" 
section  of  the  President's  environmental  mes- 
sage is  aimed  at  this,  he  said. 

rEOX&AL   PENALTIES 

The  program  would  encourage  development 
of  statewide  land  vise  (or  zoning)  plans  and 
would  provide  penalties  If  this  Is  not  done. 

Without  a  land  use  plan,  a  state  could  ex- 
perience difficulty  or  delays  In  getting  federal 
projects  approved,  he  said.  He  also  mentioned 
that  federal  planning  money  could  be  with- 
held. 

But  he  said  that  the  two  big  cudgels  of 
highway  and  airport  spending  were  taken  out 
of  an  early  draft  of  proposed  legislation. 
These  apparently  would  have  authorized  the 
withholding  of  federal  highway  and  airport 
funds — both  massive  programs — for  failure  to 
comply  with  federal  environmental  stand- 
ards. 

Other  sources  said  the  provision  was 
stricken  Sunday,  the  day  before  the  message 
went  to  the  Hill. 

Train  said  these  were  moved  Into  the 
revenue  sharing  area  of  Nixon's  1971  legis- 
lative program.  The  theory  behind  the  rev- 
enue sharing  idea  Is  to  have  fewer  strings 
attached  to  federal  funds  going  to  the 
states.  Attaching  authority  to  withhold  the 
funds  under  environmental  legislation  would 
attach  more  strings,  not  fewer,  so  the  envi- 
ronmentalists lost  that  weapon. 

KXSISTANCK  EXPECTED 

In  trying  to  move  zoning  control  to  the 
states.  Train  said  resistance  from  local  au- 
thorities oould  be  expected.  But  he  aald 
federal  officials  desire  "as  much  discussion 
as  possible — a  complete  airing"  of  It. 

Train  pointed  out  two  other  places  In  the 
"poUtlcal"  arena  where  the  administration's 
environmental  program  oould  run  into 
troubles : 

First,  special  Interest  lobbies  will  be  bat- 
tling provisions  that  affect  their  mdustrles, 
such  as  restrictions  on  locations  of  and 
emissions  from  power  plants. 

The  renewed  request  for  a  tax  on  leaded 
gasoline  was  mentioned  as  another. 

Second,  there  undoubtedly  wlU  be  a  ten- 
dency for  politicians  to  see  political  advan- 
tage In  Jumping  Into  the  environmental  area 
with  programs  more  costly  than  those  rec- 
ommended by  the  administration. 


HOW    TO    SUCCEED    IN    BUSINESS 
WITHOUT  BEING  TRIED 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CALiroRKiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1971 

Mr.  BOB  WH^ON.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlto 
the  rash  of  attacks  on  big  business,  I 
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recently  read  an  interesting  speech  by 
Lee  Loevinger,  partner,  Hogan  &  Hart- 
son,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  former  as- 
sistant attorney  general  for  antitrust, 
before  the  Association  for  Corporate 
Growth,  Inc.,  Wednesday,  January  13, 
1971,  at  the  Hotel  Pierre,  New  York  City, 
entitled  "How  To  Succeed  In  Business 
Without  Being  Tried,"  part  rV: 

(Continued  from  part  III)  Henry  Ford  has 
established    a    Detroit    Ghetto    Recreation 
Center,  and  Ford  Motor  Company  has  opened 
employment  centers  In  tbe  Detroit  Ghetto 
recruiting  and  training  Blacks  and  the  pKwr 
who  have  not  previously  been   able  to  get 
such  OTQployment.  Michigan  Bell  Telephone, 
Chrysler,  and  Parke-Davis  have  each  adopted 
ghetto  high  schools  which  they  are  assisting 
with  equipment  and  services.  ITT  devoted 
two  pages  of  Its  last  Annual  Report  to  a 
brief  description  of  contributions  In  the  so- 
cial-environmental field,  mentioning  a  large 
Increase  In  employment  of  minority  groups, 
activities  In  pollution  control,  narcotics  edu- 
cation, and  other  fields,  and  pledging  to  bear 
Its  share  of  social  responsibility  In  the  future. 
Not  all  businesses  have  adopted  this  philoso- 
phy yet,  but  the  number  of  large  businesses 
that  are  following  a  similar  course,  and  the 
scope  and  variety  of  their  activities,  are  too 
great  to  be  described  or  summarized  briefly. 
My  view  is  that  the  conflict  between  private 
business  Interests  and  the  general  public  in- 
terest is  usually  the  result  of  a  short-term 
appraisal  and  that  as  the  basis  of  Judgment 
Is  lengthened  In  time  these  Interests  tend  to 
converge. 

Beyond  this,  business  has  a  less  dramatic 
but   equally   Important   social   role  that   is 
often  overlooked.  This  la  to  act  as  a  counter- 
poise or  check  to  the  unlimited  power  of 
goyemment.  There  are  few  forces  in  society 
capable  of  offering  any  effective  check  to  un- 
limited  e^anslon   of    governmental   power. 
Historically  business  has  been  the  strongest 
and  most  effective  of  these.  Organized  labor 
has  recently  grown  to  a  stature  of  ccsaparable 
power.  However,  the  fact  that  the  freedom 
and  welfare  of  the  Individual  requires  limi- 
tation of  government  power,  as  much  as  ac- 
tion by  the  government,  Is  seldom  mentioned 
by  activists  who  seek  government  support 
for  a  particular  cause,  or  even  by  many  who 
pass  OS  social  leaders  or  philosophers.  With 
respect  to  monopoly.  It  is  significant  that  his- 
torically monopoly  has  been  the  result  of  gov- 
ernment action,  and  that  the  earliest  cases 
and  law  against  monopoly  were  directed  not 
against    biislness    but    against    government 
power. 

Economic  and  Industrial  developments  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century  made  it  possible  for 
business  combinations  to  acquire  monopo- 
listic power  without  government  grants,  and 
this.  In  turn,  resulted  In  the  Sherman  Act 
of  1890,  which  Is  still  the  basic  American 
antitrust  law.  The  philosophy  and  purpose 
of  the  Sherman  Act,  as  the  Supreme  Court 
has  held  is  not  to  inhibit  business  growth 
and  expansion  but  to  prevent  abuses  by  pri- 
vate economic  power  of  the  kind  which  had 
formerly  arisen  out  of  government  grants  of 
monopoly  power. 

We  have  now  lived  so  long  with  tbe  notion 
that  business  Is  limited  in  power  and  that 
we  will  not  tolerate  monopoly  that  we  have 
almost  forgotten  the  original  source  of  eco- 
nomic abuse  was  In  government  power.  But 
in  the  contemporary  world  the  democratic 
and  free  society  is  still  the  exception.  The 
majority  of  the  world's  peoples  today  live  In 
societies  that  are  authoritarian  and  tyranni- 
cal by  American  standards.  Yet  it  Is  not  the 
power  of  business  that  has  made  these  so- 
cieties as  they  are,  it  Is  the  power  of  govern- 
ment. The  maintenance  of  democracy  and 
liberty  in  the  United  States  depends  upon 
our  ability  to  sustain  a  delicate  balance 
among  the  elements  and  forces  wlthm  so- 
ciety. As  the  size  and  the  power  of  govern- 
ment grows  we  must  have  other  Institutions 
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alnill*rly  growing  la  iiz«  and  power  to  liuura 
that  tb«  bAlance  within  looletf  is  ooAln- 
talnad. 

In  ultimate  Impact  tbe  potentiality  theory 
U  inconsletent  with  basic  antitrust  phlloao- 
pby.  The  premises  of  antitrust  law  and  theory 
are  that  society  Is  better  served  and  democ- 
racy made  more  secure  by  the  maintenance 
of  numerous  decision  making  centers.  Under 
the  undefined  and  undeflnable  scope  of  po- 
tentiality theory  the  determinations  as  to 
where  and  how  much  business  can  expand 
wUl  Inevitably  be  shifted  from  the  numerous 
markets,  executive  suites  and  board  rooms 
to  the  tight  Uttle  group  comprising  the  gov- 
ernment antitrust  enforcement  bureaucracy. 
The  power  of  the  public,  consumers,  man- 
agement and  stockholders  over  economic  de- 
velopment will  be  decreased  and  the  power  of 
government  will  be  Increased.  The  ultimate 
effect  will  be  that  of  establishing  government 
regulation  to  control  the  expansion,  through 
Internal  growth  or  acquisition,  of  every  busi- 
ness, large  and  small.  The  concentration  of 
such  power  in  government  Is  as  dangerous, 
and  as  contrary  to  the  historical  and  funda- 
mental spirit  oT  antitrust,  as  the  concentra- 
tion of  economic  power  In  private  hands. 
Thus  the  potentiality  theory  cannot  be 
Tlewed  simply  as  an  attack  on  the  size  of  a 
few  large  corporations,  but  must  be  seen  as 
a  disturbance  of  that  basic  balance  of  social 
forces  upon  which  not  only  the  economic 
growth  but  also  the  democratic  and  liber- 
tarian institutions  of  thU  country  depend. 

Further,  the  policy  of  the  potentiality  the- 
ory Is  a  direct  and  Immediate  threat  to  the 
elvU  rights  and  political  liberties  of  every  in- 
dividual. The  basic  thrust  of  potentiality 
theory  is  to  equate  the  mere  possibility  of 
social  barm  or  abuse  with  proof  that  such 
consequencee  are  likely  to  occur.  If  poten- 
tiality equals  proof,  then  accusation  equals 
conviction:  every  citizen  Is  a  presumed  crim- 
inal, and  every  prosecutor  has  the  power  of 
a  tyrant.  Under  potentiality  theory,  dissent 
equals  revolution,  protest  equals  violence, 
prcAte  equal  success,  and  sucoeas  equals 
monopolization.  Under  potentiality  theory. 
rnisliiMn  success  Is  Illegal  and  so  Is  political 
opposition  and  social  dissent.  The  poten- 
tiality theory  Is.  thus,  potentially  the  most 
subversive  legal  principle  proposed  to  Ameri- 
can courts  in  recent  years. 

Of  course,  the  able  and  well  Intentloned 
lawyers  of  the  Department  of  Justice  nei- 
ther Intend  nor  expect  potentlsilty  theory 
to  be  used  oppressively.  But  the  theory  carries 
Its  own  refutation.  The  potentiality  for  abuse 
of  government  power  Is  as  great  as  that  for 
abuse  of  economic  power.  Self-interest  Is  not 
confined  to  business  or  to  desire  for  profit. 
It  Is  as  often  a  drive  for  power  or  status  as 
for  money.  It  motivates  government  offlctals, 
politicians  and  bureaucrats  as  much  as  It 
motivates  businessmen;  and  the  urge  to  ex- 
tend the  scope  of  a  law  or  the  power  of  an 
agency  is  as  great  as  the  urge  to  make  more 
profit. 

There  Is  today  no  field  In  which  any  un- 
regulated business  enterprise  even  approach- 
es a  monopoly  of  power.  In  Its  own  field  the 
government  baa,  and  always  has  had.  a  mo- 
nopoly of  power.  The  potential  for  the  abuse 
of  power  Is  inherently  Infinitely  greater  in 
the  unwise  exercise  of  government  power 
than  In  the  Improvident  use  of  private  eco- 
nomic power.  To  put  It  bluntly,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  attack  upon  business  under 
the  potentlsUty  theory  carries  a  much  more 
Immediate  threat  of  Infringing  indlvldusl 
liberty  by  government  tyranny  than  any 
threat  of  business  monopoly  against  which 
this  attack  could  be  directed. 

Let  It  be  clear  that  this  argument  carries 
no  Implication  that  either  the  premises  or 
the  principles  of  established  antitrust  law 
are  wrong  or  should  be  limited  In  their  en- 
forcement. Sstabllshed  antitrust  principles 
prohibit  monopolization  and  mergers  which 
have  the  actual  or  probable  effect  of  sabstan- 
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tlally  lessening  competition.  If  any  actual 
abuses  occur  or  threaten.  If  any  actual  reci- 
procity develops,  if  any  large  corporation 
takes  advantage  of  Its  size  to  secure  business 
on  the  basis  of  reciprocal  patronage  or  eco- 
nomic power  rather  than  competitive  merit, 
such  things  can  readily  be  stopped  under 
the  antitrust  laws,  and  there  are  numerous 
recent  court  decrees  to  prove   It. 

The  greatest  present  threat  to  the  public 
Interest  lies  In  establishment  of  the  notion 
that  government  can  act  on  the  biMls  of 
theories  of  potential  abuses.  If  this  poten- 
tiality theory  Is  valid  In  anUtrust.  it  Is 
equaUy  valid  In  other  fields.  If  potentiality 
theory  permits  the  government  to  prohibit 
any  situation  In  which  a  theoretical  possi- 
bility of  abuse  might  exist,  our  basic  consti- 
tutional principles  are  In  clear  Jeopardy.  Un- 
der potentiality  theory  everyone  who  has 
ever  an  Improper  thought  Is  a  potential 
criminal,  subject  to  Injunction  or  penalty. 
Certainly  the  risks  to  democratic  society  are 
far  greater  from  such  legal  theory  than  from 
any  posslbUlty  of  an  Improper  or  uneconomic 
merger. 

Despite  our  democratic  tradition,  we  live 
In  a  world  where  the  tyranny  of  total  gov- 
ernment control  Is  all  around  us,  and  even 
within  our  society  there  are  Individuals  and 
groups  who  would  destroy  democratic  In- 
stitutions to  establish  authoritarian  regimes. 
The  potentiality  theory  has  been  used  by 
totalitarian  governments  and  would  be 
ready  phlloeophlcal  Justification  for  unlimi- 
ted extension  of  government  power  In  this 
country. 

The  good  society  must  ultimately  be  one 
where  the  culture  pattern  la  such  that  there 
Is  no  inherent  conflict  between  private  In- 
terests and  the  public  Interest  or  common 
welfare.  The  strength  and  virtue  of  the  free 
enterprise  concept  Is  that  It  provides  means 
whereby  pursuit  of  private  Interest  may  also 
serve  the  common  good  and  public  interest. 
The  greatest  damage  that  we  suffer  from  the 
preeent  physical  and  philosophical  turmoil 
may  be  triumph  of  the  notion  that  the  pub- 
lic Interest  is  something  altogether  different 
from  and  contrary  to  any  private  Interest. 
We  shall  fall  to  maintain  our  democratic  tra- 
dition and  social  Institutions  to  the  degree 
that  society  accepts  and  acts  upon  this 
premise. 

Thus  the  ultimate  question  that  the  pres- 
ent period  of  turmoil  and  trial  poses  for  us  Is 
not  simply  how  we  may  achieve  success  in 
particular  business  enterprises,  or  even  In  our 
economy  as  a  whole.  The  challenge  we  must 
face  and  meet  is  how  to  achieve  success  In 
maintaining  democratic  social  Institutions 
and  a  society  In  which  Individuals  may. 
singly  and  together,  earn  the  economic  se- 
curity and  rewards  which  men  In  all  agee 
have  sought.  The  only  power  that  Is  greater 
than  the  govemnMnt  In  our  society  Is  the 
good  sense  of  the  people.  Our  only  hope  for 
maintaining  democracy  and  personal  free- 
dom, or  for  achieving  a  good  society,  la  that 
the  good  sense  of  the  people  will  reject  both 
the  strident  counsel  of  those  who  would  de- 
stroy our  governmental  structure  and  the  un- 
wise doctrines  of  those  who  would  extend 
government  power  beyond  reasonable  Umlta 
to  dominate  all  aui  economic  and  social  lives. 


WILL  PARVIN  TESTIMONY  REMAIN 
SECRET? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  RKPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  February  10,  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker  Human 
Events  Is  a  national  weekly  Washington 
report  which  serves  a  valuable  role  In 
disseminating  the  news  behind  the  news 
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concerning  our  National,  State,  and  local 
governments.  This  outstanding  newqMi. 
per  delves  In  depth  Into  many  of  the  ma- 
Jor  Issues  which  directly  affect  every 
citizen.  Each  article  Is  approached  with 
objectivity  with  an  aim  for  the  accurate 
presentation  of  the  facts.  An  example  of 
this  excellent  reporting  Is  an  article  by 
Pulitzer  Prize  winning  Clark  MoUenhofl 
entlUed  "Will  Parvin  Testimony  on 
Douglas  Remain  Secret?,"  which  ap- 
peared In  a  recent  edition : 

Wnj.  Pasvin  TxsTiMoirr  on  Douolas 
RXMAIN    Sbcbst? 

(By  Clark  MoUaahoir) 

Albert  B.  Parvin  has  Insisted  that  secrecy 
cloak  97  pages  of  the  testimony  he  gave  be- 
fore the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
(SEC)  on  his  dealings  with  Supreme  Court 
Justice  William  O  Douglas. 

The  97  pages  of  testimony  deal  with  the 
op>eratlons  of  the  Parvin  Foundation  which 
he  established  In  19<S1.  and  that  paid  Douglas 
•  13,000  a  year  as  president  until  his  resigna- 
tion a  year  ago  SEC  lawyers  have  permitted 
the  testimony  to  remain  secret  rather  than 
become  involved  In  delays  that  they  say 
would  only  stall  the  fraud  action  brought  in 
connection  with  the  manipulation  of  Parvin 
Dohrmann  stock. 

But  the  secrecy  Parvin  has  imposed  only 
deepens  the  mystery  around  the  whole  Psr- 
vln-Douglas  relationship,  for  there  Is  already 
enough  information  on  the  public  record  of 
the  SEC  to  demonstrate  that  Al  Parvin  was 
not  "just  another  businessman." 

The  defenders  of  Justice  Douglas  have  eon- 
tended  that  Parvin  was  "just  a  businessman" 
or  "an  interior  decorator,"  and  have  dis- 
counted the  general  allegations  in  Congress 
that  Al  Parvin  was  Indeed  a  front  for  a  group 
of  Mafia  figures  In  Las  Vegas  gambling 
casinos. 

Over  a  period  of  the  last  nine  years.  Justice 
Douglas  has  been  paid  more  than  1100,000 
from  the  Parvin  Foundatloo.  The  foxmdatlon 
was  started  in  1960  after  Parvin  sold  the 
Flamingo  Hotel  and  Casino  to  Morris  Lans- 
burg  for  910  mllliou. 

A  "finders  fee"  of  (300.000  was  paid  to 
Meyer  Lansky,  a  Florida  gambling  figure  who 
has  been  identified  in  many  hearings  as  the 
Mafia's  money  man.  The  agreement  for 
Lanaky  to  receive  the  $300,000  'finders  fee" 
In  the  sale  was  signed  by  Albert  Parvin  and 
Lanaky  on  May  33.  I960. 

The  agreement  called  for  Lansky  to  collect 
•36.000  a  year  from  the  Flamingo  over  s  pe- 
riod of  eight  years,  and  the  $3  million  re- 
ceived by  Parvin  above  his  original  Invest- 
ment weot  into  the  Parvin  Foundation. 

The  sale  of  the  Flamingo  didn't  mean 
Parvin  vas  getting  out  of  Las  Vegas  gam- 
bling activities  His  Parvin  Dohrmann  Ann 
bought  the  Fremont  Hotel  and  Casino  in 
1965.  and  has  broadened  Its  base  In  Las  Vegas 
gambling  since  then  with  the  purchase  of  the 
Stardust  and  the  Aladdin.  He  has  done  some 
negotiating  on  the  possibility  of  buying  the 
Riviera. 

In  testimony,  Parvin  has  admitted  hs 
wasn't  a  corporate  officer  who  kept  at  arrnt 
length  from  the  gambling  operations.  Hs 
related  that  two  of  hU  employes.  Edward 
Levinson  and  Edward  Torres,  gave  him  night- 
ly reports  on  operaUons  at  the  casinos  and 
hotel. 

Levinson  was  a  business  partner  with  Rob- 
ert O.  (Bobby)  Baker  In  the  Serv-U  Vending 
Co.  and  In  other  enterprises  involving  Fred 
B.  Black  Jr  ,  a  Washington  repreeenUUve  for 
North  American  Aviation. 

Parvin  has  stated  under  oath  he  person- 
ally told  Levinson  he  could  no  longer  work 
at  the  Fremont  after  being  Indicted  on  fed- 
eral income  tax  charges  involving  "skim- 
ming" of  money  from  the  top  of  the  gambling 
winnings. 

A   story   In   IAf«   magazine  had   identtflsd 
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Levinson  as  one  who  delivered  cash  to  Meyer 
I^kBsky  in  Florida  for  transmission  to  Swiss 
bmk  accounts.  This  action  reportedly  made 
Levinson  vulnerable  In  the  eyes  of  the  Ne- 
vada Gaming  Commission,  whlcb  regulates 
cambllng  in  that  state. 

Parvin  admitted  under  oath  that  Torres 
^TM  also  under  Indictment  on  the  same  In- 
ternal Revenue  charge  Involving  the  "sklm- 
niing'  at  the  night  club.  However.  Parvin 
said  he  did  not  take  action  to  separate  Tor- 
res from  the  Fremont  operations. 

Parvin  said  Torres  was  such  an  efficient 
Bianager  at  the  Fremont  that  Parvin  reluc- 
tantly agreed  to  modify  an  employment  con- 
tract to  let  Torres  buy  a  piece  of  the  Riviera. 
Parvin  said  he  made  the  deal  with  Torres  be- 
cause negotlaUons  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Aladdin  were  then  on  and  Parvin  was  eager 
to  have  Torres  avaUable  to  manage  that 
business  also. 

Torres,  who  was  also  a  partner  with  Bobby 
Baker  In  Serv-U  Vending,  testified  that  he 
never  had  met  Bobby  Baker.  Torres  bought 
hU  interest  In  the  vending  company  through 
Ed  Levinson  and  knew  nothing  of  the  details 
or  the  other  principals. 

Levinson  took  the  5th  Amendment  before 
tbe  Senate  Rules  Committee  on  hU  dealings 
with  Bobby  Baker  on  Serv-U  and  other  con- 
tracts. 

Torres  and  Levinson  have  contended  that 
tbelr  casino  interests  have  been  purchased 
with  straight  bank  loans,  but  there  has  never 
been  any  depth  Inquiry  into  how  these  loans 
were  arranged.  Nor  has  there  been  any  more 
than  superficial  inquiry  into  the  source  of 
the  funds  that  Parvin  used  to  purchase  the 
Flamingo  In  the  period  after  it  was  opened 
by  Bugsey  Slegel.  Slegel  died  In  a  hall  of 
bullets  In  his  Hollywood  home,  and  his  suc- 
cessor also  was  shot  to  death  a  short  time 
after  bowing  out  of  the  Flamingo  In  the  mld- 
IBSOs. 

Certainly  the  record  shows  at  this  stage 
that  Albert  Parvin  was  In  an  Interesting 
business  and  had  known  many  Interesting 
Las  Vegas  types  In  the  35  years  since  he  went 
west  irom  Chicago  to  sell  his  interior  decorat- 
ing services  In  Las  Vegas. 

HU  link  with  Justice  Douglas  started  In 
IMO  after  he  read  Douglas'  book.  America 
Challenged.  Parvin  said  the  book  Inspired 
him  to  start  the  Albert  Parvin  Foundation  as 
s  vehicle  to  promote  the  thlnidng  and  writ- 
ing of  Justice  Douglas.  Within  a  few  months 
tbe  arrangement  bad  the  two  on  an  "Al" 
and  "Bill"  relationship. 

More  of  the  life  and  relationship  of  "Bill" 
Douglas  and  "Al"  Parvin  Is  certain  to  be 
pulled  Into  the  open  In  the  months  ahead  as 
the  House  of  Representatives  heats  up  the 
second  round  of  Its  attempt  to  Impeach 
Douglas. 

The  main  thrust  this  year  by  the  Douglas 
critics  wlU  be  to  get  access  to  the  secret  9iBC 
testimony  by  Parvin  or  get  Parvin  himself  to 
testify  In  an  open  hearing. 

They  complain  that.  In  clearing  Douglas 
of  any  wrongdoing  during  the  last  session, 
the  committee  headed  by  Sen.  Emanuel  Cel- 
ler  (D.-N.Y.)  didn't  call  either  Douglas  or 
Parvin  to  testify.  The  critics  want  to  change 
that  thU  time. 


WATSON  CHAPEL  FIGHTS  FOR 
PEOPLE  POWER 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOtnSIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  address  to  the  92d  Congress, 
President  Nixon  said: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

People  came  to  America  because  they 
wanted  to  determine  their  own  future  rather 
than  to  live  In  a  coimtry  where  others  deter- 
mined their  futvire  for  them. 

What  this  change  means  Is  that  once  again 
m  America  we  are  placing  our  trust  In 
fteople. 

I  have  faith  m  people.  X  trust  the  judg- 
ment of  people.  Let  us  give  the  people  of 
America  a  chance,  a  bigger  voice  In  deciding 
for  themselves  those  questions  that  so 
greatly  affect  their  lives. 

The  good  people  of  Watson  Cliapel 
School  District  of  Arkansas,  who  have 
been  ordered  by  Federal  Judge  Harris 
to  completely  reorganize  the  district's 
schools  m  accordance  with  a  court  or- 
der, want  to  rim  their  schools  accord- 
ing to  the  wishes  of  the  local  people.  TliiB 
Is  apparently  what  they  feel  the  "New 
American  Revolution"  is  supposed  to  be 
all  about.  They  want,  as  our  President 
stated: 

A  bigger  voice  In  deciding  for  themselves 
those  questions  that  so  greatly  affect  their 
lives. 

Mr,  Harris  F.  Mitchell,  president  of 
Watson  Chapel  School  Board,  has  re- 
ported in  testimony  partially  suppressed 
by  the  Federal  judge,  that  over  90  per- 
cent of  all  the  people  in  the  district,  both 
black  £ind  white,  are  not  going  to  ac- 
cept the  HE:w  plan  as  they  do  not  want 
their  children  to  be  herded  like  a  bunch 
of  cattle. 

The  issue  in  Watson  Chapel  is  not  an 
issue  l)etween  Integration  and  segrega- 
tion since  their  schools  racially  mixed 
several  years  ago. 

The  great  majority  of  the  people  want 
that  everyone,  not  a  few,  have  the  same 
rights — Freedom  of  Choice. 

It  is  Impossible  to  understand  how 
Judge  Harris  rationally  arrived  at  his  de- 
cision since  the  busing  of  pupils  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  achieving  racial  balance 
Is  contrary  to  law.  People  at  the  local 
level  are  being  governed  more  and  more 
by  men — Federal  judges  and  bureau- 
crats— instead  of  by  law. 

Our  basic  law,  the  D.S.  Constitution, 
was  drafted  when  the  sovereign  States 
formed  this  great  Nation  by  uniting  to- 
gether. They  made  a  contract,  the  U.S. 
Constitution,  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  this  contract,  the  States  dele- 
gated certain  powers  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Tlie  control  of  local  schools  was 
never  one  of  those  powers. 

The  Nation  is  watching  the  valiant 
Americans  of  Watson  Chapel,  who  are 
making  a  last-ditch  stand  for  individual 
liberty  under  the  Constitution.  They  are 
truly  fighting  for  "people  power"  for  us 
all. 

What  will  it  take  to  make  our  Federal 
Judges  and  our  President  realize  that 
the  Constitution  as  written  was  intended 
to  perpetuate  "people  power"? 

I  include  a  letter  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Parrell,  an  information  sheet  of  a  press 
conference  of  January  7,  1971,  intraided 
testimony  of  Harris  P.  Mitchell  to  the 
Federal  Court,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  of  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1971,  several  newscllppings,  and 
an  article  entitled  "Chaos  and  Confusion 
Threaten  Neighborhood  Schools,"  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 
The  three  articles  follow: 
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Janumit  7,  1961. 

EorroR :  We  are  the  parents  of  four  children 
and  two  grandchildren,  and  as  such  we  feel 
this  letter  must  be  written. 

We  have  a  terrible  sltuaMon  here  at 
V.'atson  Chapel.  We  have  always  had  very 
good  race  relations  In  this  area  and  also 
very  good  neighborhood  schools.  We  have 
lived  here  for  twenty-five  years  and  have 
always  been  proud  of  the  fact. 

But  now  a  man  from  HEW  comes  here  for 
four  hours  and  tries  to  destroy  one  of  the 
finest  school  districts  in  the  country.  Also, 
a  federal  judge,  Cren  Harris,  who  will  not 
listen  to  the  legal  defense  attorney  for  the 
district,  sits  In  Judgment,  not  fairly  or  un- 
biased, but  In  the  determination  that  he  Is 
right  so  everyone  else  must  be  wrong. 

When  I  became  a  citizen  of  this  great 
country  twenty-five  years  ago.  I  had  to  study 
and  learn  the  laws  and  rules  by  which  I  was 
expected  to  live. 

i  learned  that  freedom  of  speech  was 
ours,  which  In  this  case  has  been  denied.  I 
learned  that  the  laws  were  made  by  and  for 
the  people,  virlth  the  Congress  to  enact  them 
and  the  Supreme  Court  to  uphold  them. 

Was  all  this  a  lie,  as  the  people  of  this 
community  are  being  overldden  by  an  ar- 
rogant man  who  is  letting  personal  feelings 
override  his  fair  and  impartial  judgment. 

My  youngest  son  Is  In  Vietnam  fighting  for 
his  President  and  country.  How  can  I  have 
the  heart  to  write  and  tell  him  they  are  not 
worth  fighting  for. 

He  knows  that  I,  his  mother,  went  through 
seven  years  of  war  and  hell  so  we  would  not 
have  to  live  under  a  dictatorship. 

His  father  fought  for  three  years  on 
foreign  soil  to  keep  this  country  free.  Are 
we  now  to  be  denied  these  very  rights  we 
fought  so  very  hard  for. 

If  you  have  any  influence  at  all  and  I  am 
confident  you  do  have,  please  ask  the  Presi- 
dent to  intercede  and  have  these  federal 
HEW  troublemakers  leave  us  alone. 

If  you  could  find  time  to  visit  our  com- 
munity, you  would  see  that  we  are  law- 
abiding,  but  very,  very  disgusted  citizens. 

And    we   are   speaking    as   parents   of   all 

children  who  want  a  good  education  with  all 

tbe  havoc  and  chaos  that  is  caused  by  HEW. 

In  such  an  atmosphere  learning  Is  impossible. 

Tours  very  truly, 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  C.  Fakrxll. 

iNTOBMATioif  SBxrr 

T'hls  press  conference  was  called  by  citi- 
zens Olen  Bearden,  Robert  Morris,  Sterling 
West,  Hugh  Cash  and  Roy  Baggett  who  cir- 
culated the  petitions  at  Watson  Chapel  which 
set  in  motion  the  constitutional  processes 
culminating  In  a  date  set  for  the  election  on 
the  16th  of  December  1970  to  decide  whether 
to  split  the  school  districts  Watson  Chapel 
predominately  white  from  predominately 
Negro  Coleman. 

The  purjxaee  Is  to  denounce  the  Federal 
Interference  with  a  state  election  and  that 
If  anyone  Is  to  be  tried  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment these  men  are  the  ones  to  be  tried. 

And  further  to  assure  the  people  of  Wat- 
K»i  Chapel  and  the  state  of  Arkansas  that 
If  the  Federal  Government  Is  successful  In 
stopping  this  election  they  will  circulate 
petitions  again  and  again  until  they  are  able 
to  exercise  their  constitutional  rights  of 
holding  an  election  by  Initiative  and  referen- 
dum provided  for  In  the  state  and  national 
constitutions. 

They  further  contend  that  the  Watson 
Chapel  School  Board  and  Mr.  SpradUn, 
superintendent,  had  nothing  whatsoever  offi- 
cially to  do  with  the  calling  of  the  election 
and  that  the  election  was  proper  in  every 
respect.  It  was  passed  on  by  tbe  Attorney 
General,  tbe  Jefferson  County  School  Super- 
visor, the  Jefferson  County  School  Bc«rd 
and  the  Election  Commission. 

And  that  this  news  oonlerence  is  called  In 
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front  of  the  8t«t«  0»pltol  to  call  attention 
to  the  people  of  ArkanMS  that  they  are 
loelng  one  more  and  perhaps  the  final  free- 
dom of  State  Rlghte— the  right  to  call  and 
have  an  election  In  order  tar  the  people  to 
voice  an  opinion  In  the  democratic  way. 

The  question  la  how  much  longer  are  the 
taxpayers  going  to  stand  by  and  let  a  small 
minority  conspire  to  destroy  our  society  by 
biirdenlng  the  taxpayers  with  tremendoue 
■\ims  to  force  race  mixing  In  our  social, 
educational  and  penal  Institution* — espe- 
cially, when  both  races  can  see  that  it  la 
falling  and  widening  the  gap  between  the 
races. 

We  feel  that  the  reason  this  election  was 
challenged  by  the  NAACP  only  four  days 
before  It  was  to  be  held  was  because  Its 
representatives  found  out  after  Inquiring 
that  the  vast  majority  of  both  races  were 
going  to  vote  tor  separation.  Then  the  NAACP 
with  the  assistance  of  foundation  money  wa« 
able  to  persuade  four  Negro  plaintiffs  to 
challenge  the  election,  and  a  federal  Judge 
hearing  only  the  complaints  of  four  Negroes 
out  of  6.420  registered  voters  stopped  the 
election  proceaa — the  foundation  of  democ- 
racar. 

Then  on  Monday  of  this  week  the  NAACP 
lawyers  Mr.  George  Howard  and  Mr.  James 
Myerson  of  New  York  took  depositions  In 
a  back  door  manner  to  try  the  case  under 
relaxed  evidence  rules  In  an  effort  to  secure 
all  evidence  without  being  presented  before 
an  aroused  public  In  an  open  court  room. 

The  citizens  present  today  petitioned  to 
Join  the  dispute  on  the  I4th  of  December 
1970  by  way  of  an  Ex  Parte  petition  cootend- 
Ing  that  they  alone  obtained  the  neceesary 
signatures  to  Initiate  the  election,  the  necee- 
sary signatures  required  more  than  ten  per- 
cent of  the  qualified  voters  and  they  could 
have  gotten  more  than  SO  percent  If  neces- 
sary within  two  days  emd  they  challenge  the 
NAACP  to  get  Just  one  hundred  signatures. 

But  they  demand  to  be  confronted  on  Mon- 
day, Jan.  nth,  by  four  live  Negro  plalnttfls 
In  the  public  court  room  at  that  time.  Last 
Summer  the  School  Board  was  tried  by 
"Ohosts"  in  that  the  plaintiffs  were  never 
named  only  certified  that  they  existed  by 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  ot  the  US.  which  la 
contrary  to  the  baste  concept  of  our  law  as 
expressed  In  the  eth  Amendment  of  the  US 
Constitution. 

The  questions  on  Monday  by  the  NAACP 
attorneys  during  the  taking  of  depositions 
were  more  concerned  with  whether  the 
School  Board  was  goUag  to  comply  with  the 
Court  Order  to  completely  Int^rate  or  so- 
called  "unitized"  on  the  I8th  of  January 
other  than  the  matter  of  the  election. 

The  School  board  la  frankly  worried  be- 
cauae  they  have  looked  around  and  can  see 
failure  of  Integrated  or  unitization  In  prac- 
tically all  schools  which  has  been  so  affected. 
It  waa  reported  that  there  were  five  bomb 
threats  In  the  Pine  Bluff  schools  yesterday 
alone.  And  the  school  board  takes  the  posi- 
tion that  they  were  elected  by  the  people 
and  not  appointed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  run  the  schools  and  not  to 
ruin  them,  and  further  more  particularly 
alnce  the  Supreme  Court  has  not  said  that 
there  will  be  forced  bxising  to  obtain  racial 
balance  nor  has  It  told  the  people  of  the 
United  States  what  Is  meant  by  a  imitary 
school,  they  are  In  a  dilemma. 

The  Order  of  Judge  Harris  on  the  17th  of 
Nov.  1870  has  been  appealed  to  the  8th  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals.  The  publishing  of 
the  appeal  U  being  delayed  because  the 
school  board  cannot  get  a  copy  of  the  rec- 
ord, due  to  the  fact  that  the  reporter  who 
took  the  proceedings  has  been  near  death 
with  cancer.  She  turned  It  over  to  another 
lady  who  had  compUcatlons  with  pregnancy 
and  has  been  unable  to  finish  It.  She  needs 
two  more  weeks.  And  Just  today  Col.  Wamock 
called  the  8th  Clrcxilt  Oourt  of  Appeals  for 
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20  days  delay  to  be  added  to  the  forty  days 
usually  alloted  for  submitting  an  appeal. 

Also,  announced  apparently  for  the  first 
time  a  request  by  citizens  of  a  school  dis- 
trict to  Its  elected  representatives  and  Sena- 
tors to  obtain  funds  from  the  legislature 
under  the  Constitutional  Amendment  num- 
ber 44,  the  Interpoeltlon  amendment  to  help 
them  and  other  schools  fight  the  federal  de- 
struction of  their  schools.  Copies  of  the  letter 
Is  being  distributed  to  members  of  the  press. 
J.  Norman  Wabnock. 


Intxnocd  Txstucont  or  Haexis  P.  MrrcHZLi., 

Prxsident    or    Watson    Chapel    School 

BOAKO,  to  thx  Pkdkkal  CotniT 

At  this  point,  speaking  for  the  Watson 
Chapel  School  Board  and  the  Superintendent, 
I  say  that  we  do  not  now  have,  nor  have  we 
ever  had,  any  Intention  of  wilfully  violating 
a  court  order,  whether  It  be  Federal  or  State. 
But  this  HEW  Plan,  which  is  trying  to  be 
forced  upon  us  by  the  Justice  Dept.,  will 
never  work  In  our  district. 

We,  the  School  Board  and  the  Superin- 
tendent, have  placed  our  designs  upon  the 
trestle  board  and  worked  diligently  many 
nights  until  the  wee  hours  of  the  morn  try- 
ing to  Justify  the  implementation  of  this 
HXW  Plan  and  each  time  we  have  come  up 
with  the  same  answer.  It  Is  educationally 
unsound  and  financially  prohibitive.  We 
know  better  than  the  Federal  Agencies  what 
our  financial  conditions  are  and  we  also 
know  by  observation  of  other  school  districts 
In  the  county  and  state,  where  forced  In- 
tegration has  been  Implemented,  there  Is 
nothing  but  chaos  and  confusion. 

We  believe  that  the  HEW  man  who  wrote 
the  plan,  who  said  he  was  a  Program  Officer, 
knows  absolutely  nothing  about  education, 
but  has  done  this  for  social  and  political 
reasons  only.  If  this  government  plan  is 
forced  upon  us,  then  It  Is  our  opinion  that 
the  whole  school  district  will  be  torn  asunder. 

We  have  tried  to  explain  this  plan  to 
patrons  of  the  district  in  groups  of  from  10 
people  to  2000  and  they  will  not  accept  It. 
They  want  the  HEW  representatives  to  come 
to  the  district  and  explain  it  to  them  and 
convince  them  that  it  would  be  an  Improve- 
ment to  education.  We  have  tried  sincerely 
to  get  this  done,  but  aa  of  now,  we  have  never 
gotten  an  answer  from  them.  At  this  point, 
we  are  In  a  state  of  confusion,  we  are  in  a 
dilemma  and  we  are  at  a  loss  as  to  what  to 
do.  But  we  know  that  God  In  Heaven  Is  al- 
ways on  the  side  of  the  right,  and  our  cause 
being  a  Just  one,  we  know  that  we  will  be 
triumphant  In  the  end. 

This  whole  confrontation  U  not  an  issue 
between  integration  and  segregation  because 
we  have  already  Integrated  several  years  ago, 
but  we  believe  this  to  be  a  plan  for  sociali- 
zation as  I  have  stated  before.  We  have  been 
harassed  by  the  HEW,  the  Justice  Dept.  and 
the  biased  Editor  of  the  Pine  Bluff  Com- 
mercial. We  were  elected  by  the  tax  payers 
of  the  district  to  operate  the  schools  to  the 
best  of  our  knowledge  and  ability.  This  we 
have  done  and  until  forced  to  do  otherwise, 
we  shall  continue  to  do  so.  As  I  have  stated 
to  this  court  before,  over  80%  of  all  the 
people  In  the  district,  both  black  and  white, 
are  not  going  to  accept  this  HEW  Plan.  They 
do  not  want  their  children  to  be  herded  like 
a  bunch  of  cattle. 

Regardlees  of  what  happens  to  the  Watson 
Chapel  School  Board  and  Superintendent 
here  today,  we  know  that  we  have  not  broken 
any  laws  because  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
UiUted  States  has  never  ruled  on  what  a  uni- 
tary school  system  is  or  whether  forced  bus- 
ing Is  required  to  achieve  racial  balance.  As 
long  as  we  have  one  ounce  of  breath  left  in 
our  bodies  we  shall  continue  to  fight  for  what 
our  forefathers  g^ve  to  this  great  country  and 
what  has  caused  It  to  survive  thus  far  and 
that  is  "Democracy." 

We   believe   that  Instead   of  the   Watson 
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Chapel  School  Board  and  the  Superintentent 
being  on  trial  here  today,  this  thing  shomj 
be  reversed  and  that  we  should  be  trylot 
the  HEW  and  Justice  Dept.  for  trylos  to 
destroy  our  schools. 

If  this  government  plan,  which  we  beller* 
to  be  Illegal,  U  going  to  be  forced  upon  the 
Watson  Chapel  School  District,  then  we  thhik 
that  the  School  Board  and  the  Superintend, 
ent  should  be  relieved  of  their  duties  and  let 
the  government  run  the  schools,  because  we 
have  no  Intention  of  doing  their  dirty  work. 

Warnock,  Chapel  Group  Voice  Protests  at 
CAPrroL 

(By  John  Gannaway) 

LrrTLK  Rock — John  Norman  Wamock,  at- 
torney for  the  Watson  Chapel  School  Botnl, 
led  about  SO  patrons  of  the  school  district 
to  the  state  Capitol  yesterday  to  see  Governor 
Bump>ers  and  ask  the  state's  help  In  flgbtlng 
a  federal  court  order  to  reorganize  the  dl»- 
trlct's  schools. 

Bumpers  was  not  In  his  office  when  they 
arrived.  However,  Wamock  held  a  press  con- 
ference In  the  governor's  conference  room 
and  voiced  his  and  his  supp>orters'  objections 
to  implementing  plans  drawn  up  by  the  fed- 
eral Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Depart- 
ment for  the  reorganization  of  the  district's 
schools. 

He  said  that  the  whole  .natter  hinged  on 
the  question  of  "whether  this  school  board 
is  going  to  obey  the  law  of  the  land,  promul- 
gated by  Congress,  or  the  dictates  of  a  dic- 
tatorial court,  federal  court  .  .  ." 

Wamock  said  that  the  Watson  Chapel 
School  Board  "Is  the  first  school  board  which 
has  gone  the  last  mile,  has  walked  up  to  the 
last  legal  door  and  said  here  we  are — we  are 
not  going  to  run  an  HEW  school." 

He  continued: 

"And  if  you  want  to  say  that  we  are  in 
contempt,  take  our  bodies,  put  ua  In  prison, 
fine  us,  but  these  p>eople  here  today,  accord- 
ing to  petitions  .  .  .  say  that  they  want  to 
take  the  money  from  the  school  and  if  they 
fine  them  $500  a  day,  then  we'll  appropriate 
from  the  school  funds  until  we  dry  up  the 
school,  for  It  is  better  to  have  no  school  than 
to  have  an  HEW  school." 

Wamock,  along  with  Harris  Mitchell,  school 
boiu-d  president,  Carlton  Rhodes,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  board,  and  Jim  Home  and  Ster- 
ling West,  both  members  of  the  Watson 
Chapel  Taxpayers  Association,  came  armed 
with  about  800  "certificates"  from  the  school 
patrons  that  they  said  they  Intended  to  pre- 
sent to  Btimpers. 

The  certificates  represented  some  800  fam- 
ilies in  Watson  Chapel  and  stated,  in  effect, 
that  those  parents  would  not  permit  their 
children  to  be  bused  to  another  school  In 
the  district  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  ra- 
cial balance,  they  said. 

Friday,  Warnock  will  go  Into  federal  Dls- 
trlc  Court  in  Pine  Bluff  before  Judge  Or«n 
Harris  to  argue  against  a  complaint  fll«<i 
against  the  school  board  by  the  United  SUtes 
asking  why  sanctions  should  not  be  imposed 
on  the  board  for  falling  to  comply  with  a 
federal  court  order  to  reorganize  the  dis- 
trict's Bohools  by  January  18. 

Warnock  said  he  was  in  the  process  of 
lining  up  200  witnesses  to  testify  Friday  in 
behalf  of  the  school  board.  He  added  that 
Clyde  Watts  of  Oklahoma  City— "he  repre- 
sents the  only  family  whloh  has  been  fined 
by  federal  court  for  refusing  to  bus  thstr 
child  across  town  for  racial  balance"— w»a 
scheduled  to  assist  him  In  court  Friday. 

Warnock  also  indicated  earlier  that  Dr. 
Mitchell  Young  of  Texarkana.  national  pres- 
ident of  Freedom,  Inc.,  would  be  present  for 
the  hearing. 

Gene  Kelly,  executive  secretary  to  Bump- 
ers, accepted  the  petitions  for  Bumpers,  who 
was  out  of  his  office  filming  a  television  show 
with  a  national  network. 

Bumpers    arrived   at   the   Capitol  ahortlj 
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after  the  press  conference  was  over,  and  a 
few  erf  the  school  patrons  spoke  to  him  before 
he  went  into  his  office  for  a  3  p.m.  appoint- 
ment. 

lAter  In  the  day.  Bumpers  said  that  he  was 
not  going  to  "Involve  myself  in  a  case  that 
Is  pending  In  federal  court  right  now." 

Wamock  said  before  the  conference  began 
that  the  reason  the  group  wanted  to  speak 
to  Bumpers  was  because  they  wanted  pro- 
tection from  the  federaU  government. 

WARNOCK,  CHAPEL  DELEGATION  VISIT  CAPITOL  TO 
PROTEST   SCHOOL   ORDER 

^)eaklng  of  the  Watson  Chapel  schools, 
Wamock  said: 

"We  are  a  state  school  operated  by  the  state 
and  we  expect  to  get  state  protection  from 
federal  interference  to  destroy  our  school." 

Asked  what  the  governor  could  do.  War- 
nock said  that  under  the  44th  Amendment  to 
the  state  Constitution — the  interposition 
amendment — the  governor  had  the  police 
power  to  protect  the  citizens  of  the  state. 
There  Is  some  question  as  to  the  legality  of 
this  amendment,  he  said. 

He  said  the  school  wanted  to  be  protected 
from  encroachment  and  he  added  that 
•'someone  had  started  trouble  with  the  Cole- 
man School  today."  He  was  apparently  refer- 
ring to  the  walkout  yesterday  morning  at 
Coleman  High  School  In  which  some  150 
to  300  high  school  students  left  the  school 
building  at  about  8:30  a.m..  held  a  rally  and 
then  left  the  school  grounds. 

Wamock  said  that  an  investigation  would 
be  made  to  find  out  "who  ordered  the  chil- 
dren in  the  top  three  grades  to  walk  out  of 
the  school." 

Asked  if  he  would  go  to  Jail,  Wamock  re- 
plied that  he  would. 

"In  fact,"  he  said,  "I  would  go  to  jail  and 
let  the  school  board  out  if  it  means  that  we 
can  continue  the  school.  I  can  sit  in  Jail — 
they've  promised  to  bring  me  Coca-Cola  and 
s&ndwlches  every  day."  He  said  there  was  a 
federal  detention  cell  in  Pine  Bluff. 

Diirlng  the  press  conference,  Wamock  said 
that  be  and  the  group  wanted  to  assure  the 
governor  that  "we  are  peaceful  and  law- 
abiding  In  Watson  Chapel  and  do  not  want 
any  trouble." 

"But,"  he  added,  "if  there  are  those  out- 
side the  state  or  outside  the  county  or  out- 
side the  district  who  want  to  oome  in  and 
cause  trouble,  we  want  to  have  protection. 
And  we  want  to  have  protection  against,  as 
far  as  legality  is  permissible,  against  the  fed- 
eral encroachment  upon  the  operation  of  a 
slate  school — and  that  is  why  we  are  here." 

"We  do  not  care  for  the  federal  money. 
It  li  tainted  every  time  it  comes  to  a  school 
and  they  can  have  it  back  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned,"  he  added. 

He  said  the  school  board  members  were 
going  to  do  what  they  believed  the  majority 
of  the  patrons  In  the  district  wanted  them  to 
do  "regardless  of  what  the  federal  govern- 
ment Is  trying  to  impose  upon  them." 

He  added  that  they  felt  their  first  respon- 
sibility was  to  those  who  elected  them  rather 
than  to  "the  social  planners  or  the  race- 
mixers  who  are  conspiring  in  Washington  and 
other  places  to  destroy  the  school  system  of 
America." 

Watson  Chapel  is  operating  its  schools  un- 
der the  law  of  the  land  as  made  by  Congress, 
"and  omy  Congress  makes  the  laws,"  he 
■aid. 

■"The  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  .  .  .  states  that 
there  will  be  no  discrimination,  but  there  will 
not  be  any  forced  busing  or  forced  integra- 
tion to  obtain  racial  balance  in  schools,"  he 
said. 

Warnock  said  they  contended  that  the 
problems  In  the  schools  today  were  not  due 
to  a  gap  between  the  government  and  the 
people— "that  gap  is  between  the  Congress 
and  the  courts,  the  federal  courts  and  their 
Interpretation  of  the  law:" 

He  continued : 
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"Now  there  is  this  gap  of  two  laws — the  law 
of  Congress,  the  1864  Civil  Rights  Act,  and 
the  law  of  the  federal  courts  which  are  Inter- 
preting to  their  pleasure  the  14tb  Amend- 
ment. 

"Just  less  than  three  years  ago,  they  said 
you  could  not  assign  a  child  to  a  school  ac- 
cording to  race — that's  what  the  14th  Amend- 
ment said.  Two  years  ago,  and  less,  the  court 
did  a  complete  about-face  and  now  they 
say  you  must  assign  children  to  schools  ac- 
cording to  race  to  obtain  racial  balance,  even 
if  It  means  crossing,  busing  them  30  miles. 
This  then  is  another  law  and  the  two  laws 
are  standing  side  by  side." 

He  said  the  Supreme  Court  had  never  said 
and  was  delaying  coming  out  with  a  decision 
on  what  constituted  a  unitary  school  or 
whether  or  not  the  Constitution  required 
busing. 

Wamock  said  that  on  Friday  in  the  hear- 
ing before  Harris,  "we  will  make  many  mo- 
tions." Among  them  will  be  a  hardship  mo- 
tion,  he   said. 

He  said  they  were  also  going  to  question 
the  qualifications  of  the  HEW  program 
planner,  A.  T.  Miller  of  Dallas,  who  assisted  In 
drawing  up  the  plans  for  the  reorganization 
of  the  Watson  Chapel  schools.  The  only  rea- 
son for  an  HEW  official  to  testify  In  court 
Is  because  he  Is  considered  an  expert,  War- 
nock said. 

He  continued: 

"Mr.  Miller  came  from  Dallas  last  July  with 
a  short  pencil  and  a  long  title,  with  a  clip- 
board and  within  four  hours  he  dissected 
Watson  Chapel  School,  which  took  four 
generations  to  build. 

"Now,  this  same  Mr.  Miller  was  the  one 
that  worked  on  Wabbaseka,  worked  on 
England  and  worked  on  Pine  Bluff. 

"And  to  your  knowledge,  is  Pine  Bluff 
working  under  his  plan  now?  Tell  me?" 
Warnock  asked.  The  Watson  Chapel  people 
answered,  "No." 

"Do  you  want  Watson  Chapel  to  be  the 
same  as  Pine  Bluff?"  he  asked  and  was 
greeted  with  another  chorus  of  "No." 

Warnock  said  he  could  not  get  any  in- 
formation on  what  other  schools  Miller  had 
Integrated  from  Washington  or  Dallas.  He 
said  he  was  sure  the  reason  was  "because 
they  are  ashamed  to  let  the  people  know 
what  he's  done  to  other  schools." 

Warnock  concluded: 

"So,  we  stand  here  today  to  tell  the  people 
of  the  nation,  the  people  of  Arkansas,  that 
we  are  citizens  of  this  United  States,  that 
we  pay  taxes,  that  we  pay,  like  other  schools 
throughout  the  nation,  more  than  86  per  cent 
of  the  operation  of  that  school  and  whatever 
money  they  want  to  give  they  can  keep — but 
we  are  going  to  run  our  school  and  we  ask 
for  the  prayers  of  the  people  of  Arkansas, 
the  people  of  the  nation,  that  we  can,  at 
this  turning  point,  bring  some  senses  back 
to  the  federal  courts,  which  are  dictating 
the  downfall  of  the  educational  system  of  our 
country." 

Before  the  conference,  Warnock  passed 
out  copies  of  what  he  said  was  the  Intended 
testimony  of  Mitchell,  the  school  board  pres- 
ident, Friday  in  federal  court. 

According  to  the  statement,  Mitchell  will 
testify  that  the  HEW  plans  "will  never  work 
in    our    district." 

It  continues:  "If  this  government  plan  Is 
forced  upon  us.  then  it  is  our  opinion  that 
the  whole  school  district  will  be  torn 
asunder." 

Watson  Chapel  Preserving  Both  Education 
AND  Rights 

Edftor 

In  reply  to  Cora  Pote's  letter  to  the  editor — 
I  would  like  to  commend  the  school  boprd 
and  Col.  Warnock  for  the  great  work  they  are 
doing  to  preserve  education  for  all  Watson 
Chapel  district. 

The  majority  of  people,  both  black  and 
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white,  want  schools  In  their  neighborhood 
where  they  can  conveniently  take  their  chil- 
dren and  support  school  activities.  " 

Neighborhood  schools  are  one  of  our  few 
freedoms  left.  If  Cora  Pote  would  like  to  take 
her  children  outside  of  the  neighborhood 
school,  and  over  to  Coleman,  she  had  this 
freedom  to  do  so  as  we  all  chose  where  we 
wanted  our  children  to  attend  school. 

At  one  time,  the  majority  was  known  to 
rule.  It  seems  as  though  the  minority  are 
trying  to  rule  now.  Four  people  stopped  an 
election  that  over  a  thousand  had  called  for. 

Our  rights  are  being  taken  away  from  us  by 
a  minority  of  people. 

It's  time  Americans  stood  up  and  acted  like 
red  blooded  Americans.  Our  forefathers  came 
to  this  country  and  fought  for  the  freedoms 
that  we  are  letting  slip  through  our  fingers, 
one  by  one. 

Janet  Russell. 

Watson  Chapel  District  Not  Against 
School  Integration 
EorroR 

In  reading  the  Editor  to  the  commercial 
In  Sunday  paper,  someone  seems  to  think 
that  people  of  the  Watson  Chapel  School  Dis- 
trict are  against  Integration.  I  wish  to  say 
this  is  not  true. 

All  parents,  students,  and  the  over  whelm- 
ing majority  of  the  people  wish  and  want, 
that  everyone,  not  a  few.  have  the  same 
rights.  Freedom  of  Choice. 

We  approve  of  o-jr  School  Board  hiring  Mr. 
John  Norman  Warnock.  for  we  believe  In  men 
who  put  all  children  Interest  first,  not  a 
few  Judges  who  make  decision,  caring  noth- 
ing for  progress,  or  advancement  of  school  be 
they  black  or  white. 

L>et  it  be  said,  there  Is  not  a  patron  in  the 
Watson  Chapel  School  District  that  is  against 
all  children  having  a  good  education.  But 
they  are  against  seeing  students  who  have 
a  school  In  fair  distance  of  home  turned 
Into  an  Inferior  student  because  of  being 
hauled  off  early  in  the  morning  and  returned 
home  late  at  night.  Will  he  be  able  to  get  all 
his  assignments  at  school?  Some  may,  but 
not  all  students  are  smart  enough.  What  is 
gained  by  hauling  children  from  one  end  of 
town  to  the  other?  Nothing  at  all. 

All  children  must  have  the  opportunity 
to  attend  school  and  never  woiild  we  say  that 
our  colored  teachers  can  not  handle  their 
schools. 

Nor  will  It  make  a  better  student,  be  he 
black  or  white.  Just  to  set  next  to  a  student 
'.vho  is  not  of  his  race. 

Let's  put  the  Health  of  Our  Children  and 
Their  Education  above  these  so  called  laws. 

Mart  Watson. 

CoMPLT  OK  Be  Jailed,  Judge  Tells  Board 
(By  Janey  Joyce) 

After  a  three-hour  hearing  this  morning 
Federal  Judge  Oren  E.  Harris  gave  the  Wat- 
son Chapel  School  Board  until  next  Thursday 
to  completely  reorganize  the  district's  schools 
in  accordance  with  his  November  17  court 
order. 

If  the  board  has  not  put  the  order  com- 
pletely into  effect  by  noon  Thursday,  Harris 
said,  the  school  board  members  and  the 
school  superintendent  will  each  be  fined  $350 
a  day  for  each  day  that  they  fall  to  obey 
the  order. 

In  addition.  Harris  said,  the  board  mem- 
bers and  the  school  superintendent  will  be 
Imprisoned  during  the  rest  of  the  school  year 
or  until  they  comply  with  the  order. 

Harris  gave  this  timetable: 

— By  Monday  morning,  parents  should  be 
advised  of  new  school  assignments. 

— By  Tuesday,  faculty  assignments  should 
be  made. 

— By  Wednesday,  assignments  should  be 
completed. 

— By  Thursday  morning,  transfers  of  both 
pupils  and  teachers  should  take  place. 
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The  achool  dUtrlct  1«  to  file  a  report  of 
these  transfers  by  noon  Tbursday  with  the 
court. 

HeoTls  also  told  John  Norman  Wamock  of 
Camden,  the  school  boaxd's  attorney,  to 
"make  no  further  public  statement*  or  co- 
operate In  arranging  maw  meetings." 

Both  the  federal  Justice  Department  and 
flttome3r8  for  the  Watson  Ohapel  School 
Board  rested  their  cases  before  noon. 

Warnock  rested  his  case  without  calling, 
any  of  the  200  witnesses  he  said  were  ready 
to  testify. 

W.  H.  (Sonny)  DlUahunty,  United  States 
attorney  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Arkansas, 
called  as  witnesses  the  members  of  the  school 
board  and  the  principals  of  the  two  high 
schools  and  of  three  of  the  four  elementary 
schools  In  the  district. 

When  the  hearing  began  at  10  o'clock  this 
morning.  Wamock  and  Clyde  Watts  of  Okla- 
homa City,  the  school  board's  attorneys. 
made  six  motions  asking  for  a  "stay  of  exe- 
cution." The  motions  were  based  on  the 
point  that  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
had  made  no  decision  on  the  Issue  of  busing 
students  to  bring  about  racial  balance  In 
schools  and  on  the  point  that  the  Watson 
Chapel  court  order  Is  still  on  appeal  to  the 
Eighth  United  States  Circuit  Cotirt  of  Ap- 
peals at  St.  Louis. 

Harris  denied  each  of  the  six  motions. 
The  court  order.  Issued  by  Harris  last  No- 
vember   17.   required   the   district   to   reor- 
ganize   Its    schools    on    a    unitary    basis    by 
January  18. 

The  school  principals  who  testified  were 
Talmartge  E.  Johnson  of  Watson  Chapel  High 
School:  H.  L.  Watklns  of  Coleman  High 
School;  Don  Knight  of  L.  L.  Owen  Elemen- 
tary School:  Marvin  King  of  Edgewood  Ele- 
mentary School:  and  David  Watson  of  Cole- 
man Elementary  School. 

DlUahunty  asked  each  what  had  been  done 
to  change  the  racial  composition  of  their 
schools  and  each  answered  that  nothing  had 
been  done. 

He  then  called  Dale  Spradlln.  superin- 
tendent of  the  school  district,  and  asked  him 
what  had  been  done  to  Implement  the  court 
order.  Spradlln  said  he  could  not  act  until 
he  was  ordered  to  do  »o  by  the  school  board 
He  added  that  he  was  ready  to  act  as  soon  as 
the  school  board's  Instructions  were  given. 
Harris  asked  Spradlln  what  he  personally 
had  done  to  carry  out  the  order  of  the  court 
as  opposed  to  orders  of  the  school  board. 
Spradlln  repeated  that  he  was  ready  to  carry 
out  the  order  upon  the  Instructions  of  the 
school  board. 

The  next  witness  called  by  DlUahunty  was 
Harris  P  Mitchell,  president  of  the  school 
board.  When  asked  what  he  had  done  to 
Implement  the  court-ordered  plan.  Mitchell 
answered  that  his  hands  were  tied  because 
the  district  did  not  have  the  funds  to  im- 
plement the  order. 

DlUahunty  then  asked  Mitchell  If  he  would 
Implement  the  court  order,  and  Mitchell 
answered;   "Not  unless  forced. '• 

The  other  four  school  board  members, 
Carlton  Rhodes,  J.  M.  Shults.  Donnle  Gene 
Croesett  and  C.  E.  Garman — testified  that 
they  had  done  nothing  personally  or  as  a 
board  to  Implement  the  desegregation  plan. 
DlUahunty  then  rested  his  case. 
Wamock  told  the  Judge  that  he  had  300 
witnesses,  all  residents  of  the  school  district, 
who  were  In  court  ready  to  testify,  to  show 
support  for  the  school  board  and  to  tell  why 
they  did  not  think  the  plan  should  be  im- 
plemented. 

Harris  told  Wamock  that  the  purpose  of 
the  heiuing  was  not  to  consider  the  merits  of 
the  plan  or  the  merits  of  desegregation,  but 
to  hear  why  the  school  board  members  should 
not  have  sanctions  Imposed  against  them  for 
falling  to  Implement  the  court  order. 
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Chapxi.  Patsons  UaoKD  To  Taxx 
"Nkzchbokhooo  School"  Stand 
(By  Curtis  Montgomery) 
If    the   Watson    Chapel    School   Board   Is 
forced  to  Implement  the  Integration  plan  of 
the  Depcutment  of  Health,  Education   and 
Welfare,    the    cltlsens    of    Watson    Chapel 
should  take  their  children  to  their  neighbor- 
hood schools,  and  demand  that  they  be  edu- 
cated there.  Sterling  West,  a  member  of  the 
Wataon  Chapel  Taxpayers'  Association,  told 
some  4.600  persons  who  gathered  at  a  public 
meeting    Sunday    afternoon    at    Whispering 
Pines  farm  off  Sulphur  Springs  Road. 

The  meeting  was  called  by  a  committee 
of  the  taxpayers'  association  to  discuss  the 
order  handed  down  Friday  by  U.S.  District 
Judge  Oren  Harris  of  El  DcM-sdo. 

Judge  Harris  gave  the  Watson  Chapel 
Sohod  Board  until  Thursday  to  complete 
reorganlafttlon  of  the  district's  school  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  Nov    17  decision. 

He  said  if  the  order  was  no^  put  Into  effect 
by  noon  Thursday,  members  of  the  board 
and  the  superintendent  will  be  fined  t3S0  a 
day  for  each  day  the  order  Is  disobeyed  and 
In  addition  they  will  be  imprisoned  until 
they  comply  with  the  order. 

"Asking  them  (the  school  board  of  Watson 
Chapel)  to  go  to  Jail,"  West  said.  "Is  more 
than  they  should  be  asked  to  do.  I  know 
they  woxild  be  perfectly  willing  to  go,  but 
It  Is  now  time  for  the  people  to  step  for- 
ward". 

West  said  the  federal  government  was 
"tearing  down"  the  public  school  system.  He 
said  It  was  time  to  "stand  up"  to  the  federal 
government. 

"We're  out  here  for  quality  education." 
West  said.  "We  know  our  schools  better  than 
they  do.  The  schools  still  belong  to  us." 

West's  statements  received  enthusiastic 
applause  from  the  crowd. 

No  school  board  members  were  present  at 
the  outdoor  gathering  which  lasted  over  an 
hour  despite  freezing  temperatiiree  and 
cloudy  skies.  Attorney  John  Norman  War- 
nock  of  Camden  also  was  absent  In  accord- 
ance with  a  court  order  forbidding  him  to 
"make  further  public  statements  o«-  cooper- 
ate In  arranging  mass  meetings."  Jim  Home 
who  served  on  the  committee  for  the  Tax- 
payers Association,  said  of  Wamock.  "He  Is 
short  of  height,  but  tall  In  stature  " 

Serving  on  the  Taxpayers  Committee  with 
Home  and  West  were  Olen  Bearden.  acting 
chairman,  Robert  Morris.  Hxigh  Cash  and 
Roy  Baggett. 

"We  have  been  Integrated  for  seven  years 
here."  West  said  In  an  interview  following 
the  meeting.  "We  have  never  fought  Inte- 
gration. We  have  always  had  a  good  rela- 
tionship with  the  blacks  of  the  community." 
Dr.  Mitchell  Young  was  scheduled  to  speak 
yesterday,  but  was  unable  to  leave  Texarkana 
because  of  the  weather.  Dr.  Young  is  the  na- 
tional president  of  Freedom,  Inc.  and  a  mem- 
ber of  United  Concerned  Citizens  of  Amer- 
ica. 

"The  people."  West  further  emphasized, 
"do  not  want  any  violence  of  any  kind.  They 
Intend  to  win  this  fight  and  through  the 
channels  of  law." 

Dale  Spradlln.  superintendent  of  the 
school  district  said  In  court  Friday  that 
he  was  ready  to  carry  out  the  order  upon 
the  Instructions  of  the  school  board.  The 
Watson  Chapel  head  testified  In  court  he 
could  not  act  until  he  was  ordered  to  do  so 
by  the  school  board. 

Judge  Harris  gave  a  timetable  for  the  re- 
organization of  the  Watson  Chapel  schools: 
(1)  By  Monday  morning  parents  should  be 
advised  of  new  school  assignments.  (2)  By 
Tuesday  faculty  assignments  should  be  made 
(3)  By  Wednesday  Assignments  should  be 
completed.  (4)  By  Thursday  transfers  of  pu- 
pils and  teachers  should  take  place. 
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Harris  said  that  If  the  desegregation  pUn 
Is  not  Implemented,  he  would  put  the  de- 
segregation  order  into  effect  himself  and 
place  the  Watson  Chapel  Schools  under  the 
direction  of  the  county  Board  of  Bduca- 
tlon  and  the  state  Education  Departzaent. 

WAT30K   Chapel  To  "Bow,"  Obtt  0«nn, 

BOABD    Sats 

(By  Kay  Patterson) 

John  Norman  Wamock  of  Camden,  attor- 
ney for  the  Watson  Chapel  School  Board,  an- 
nounced Sunday  night  that  the  Board  bad 
agreed,  with  "great  reluctance,"  to  comply 
with  federal  Judge  Oren  E.  Harris'  order  that 
the  School  District  be  completely  desegre- 
gated by  noon  Thursday. 

Wamock  released  a  statement  at  9:40  pjn. 
Sunday  which  he  said  had  been  prepared  by 
the  Board  at  an  earlier  meeting.  The  state- 
ment said: 

"The  Watson  Chapel  School  Board  hat, 
with  great  reluctance  and  against  Its  better 
Judgment,  but  with  upmost  necessity  when 
faced  with  extreme  and  arbitrary  penalties, 
decided  to  bow  to  the  court  order  and  have 
Instructed  the  superintendent  to  carry  out 
the  Judge  Harrla-HEW  (Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  plan." 
The  statement  continued: 
"  'We  want  it  clearly  understood,'  HarrU 
Mitchell,  president  of  the  Board,  said,  that 
this  plan  ordered  by  the  court  Is  not  our  plan 
and  Is  not  now  or  has  It  ever  been  volun- 
tarily accepted  by  the  School  Board,  We  have 
asked  our  attorneys  to  appeal  and  to  keep 
active  on  all  other  matters  on  appeal.  Includ- 
ing the  application  for  a  stay  of  execution  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.'" 
When  a  reporter  called  Mitchell's  home  a 
few  minutes  later.  Warnock  answered  tbe 
telephone.  Mitchell  said  the  statement  wu 
that  of  the  School  Board. 

Judge  Harris  told  the  five  School  Board 
members  and  tbe  school  superintendent  Fri- 
day that  they  would  face  heavy  fines  and  Im- 
prisonment unless  the  District  Implemented 
the  school  plan  by  noon  Thursday. 

Judge  Harris  told  the  six  men  that  they 
ware  In  contempt  of  court  for  "deliberately" 
refusing  to  Implement  his  desegregation  or- 
(lar  of  November  17,  1970  and  January  18. 

Board  members  Mitchell,  Donnle  Croesett. 
Carlton  Rhodes.  C.  E.  Garman  Sr.,  Jim  Sbulti 
and  Superintendent  Dale  Spradlln  were  told 
that  If  they  did  not  comply  with  the  Judge's 
order  that  they  would  be  fined  $360  a  day  and 
be  Imprisoned  for  the  remainder  of  the 
school  term. 

Judge  Harris  also  told  Wamock  not  to 
make  any  public  statements  about  the  case. 
For  the  last  six  months  white  patrons  hare 
said  they  would  not  send  their  children  to 
school  iinder  the  HEW  plan  and  the  school 
tx>ard  has  refused  to  submit  a  compromise 
plan  since  last  July. 

Mitchell  said  he  wasn't  sure  about  the 
day  that  the  board  would  Implement  Judge 
Harris'  order.  "I  haven't  even  got  a  copy  of 
It  (the  order)."  he  said.  He  said  a  copy  of 
the  order  probably  would  be  served  today  to 
the  School  Board  by  federal  marshals. 

Mitchell  said  that  although  he  had  at- 
tended Friday's  hearing.  "I  cant  remember 
every  word  the  judge  said.  I've  got  to  wait 
tm  I  get  the  order  from  the  Judge,  see  what 
I  mean?" 

Although  the  School  Board  agreed  to  com- 
ply with  the  court  order.  Mitchell  said  he 
was  "not  going  to  urge  the  parenU  to  do 
anything.  What  the  parents  do,  I  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  that,"  he  said. 

Earlier  Sunday,  an  estimated  1,000  persons 
agreed  during  a  windy,  meeting  in  a  fleW 
near  Pine  Bluff  that.  If  the  HEW  plan  was 
put  Into  effect  Thursday,  the  parents  would 
take  their  children  to  the  schools  they  h»<l 
been   attending   and   demand   that   they  be 
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uught  there.  If  this  wasn't  done,  then  the 
parents  agreed  to  take  their  children  home. 

At  that  meeting,  SterUng  West,  who  pre- 
sented the  plan  amid  cries  of  "Yes,  yes"  from 
the  crowd,  was  quoted  as  saying  that  "Un- 
der the  HEW  plan,  the  chUdren  would  be  as 
well  off  at  home  being  tutored  by  their 
mothers  •  •  •■" 

At  about  10:15  pjn.  Sunday,  West,  reached 
st  Mitchell's  home,  said  he  felt  that  the 
■School  Board  made  the  only  decision  pos- 
sible that  they  could  make  in  compliance 
with  the  court  order. 

"I  personally  have  mixed  feelings  about  It 
at  this  time  and  I  dont  know  what  to  say." 

Asked  about  tbe  decision  of  the  parents 
reached  earlier.  West  said  "I  think  they'll  do 
jxiBt  what  they  said  they'd  do  today."  He 
stressed  that  the  decision  of  the  parents  was 
not  to  avoid  Integration.  "We've  Integrated 
already,"  he  said.  "We're  Just  fighting  for 
our  neighborhood  schools." 

Chaos  and  Contdsion  Thbxatkn 
Neighborhood  Schools 

(By  E^ugene  Butler) 

Probably  never  has  ihere  been  a  more  pop- 
ular Institution  In  the  United  States  than 
the  neighborhood  school.  Yet  this  fine  Insti- 
tution, revered  and  cherished  by  so  many,  Is 
In  dire  peril.  In  man"  areas,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
the  federal  courts  are  rapidly  and  surely 
making  Its  existence  Impossible. 

All  over  the  South,  children  are  being 
forced  against  the  will  of  their  parents,  to 
move  from  one  school  to  another  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  achieving  what  Washington  bu- 
reaucrats regard  as  the  best  racial  balance. 

Children  uprooted  from  familiar  friends 
and  surroundings  and  transplanted  into  an 
alien  atmosphere  are  sorely  troubled.  Many 
have  had  to  drop  courses  because  bus  sched- 
ules could  not  get  them  to  the  new  school  In 
time;  they  have  been  resentful  because  they 
were  pulled  out  of  their  athletic  teams  and 
extracurricular  activities.  Many  schools  have 
been  hit  by  wholesalr  boycotts  by  one  race  or 
another,  by  walkouts,  and  fights. 

Morale  among  teachers  has  also  declined 
disastrously.  As  long  as  teachers  must  be  as- 
signed on  a  basis  of  race,  the  selection  of  the 
best  equipped  teacher  for  a  specific  Job  Is 
often  Impossible.  There  has  been  a  flood  of 
resignations. 

The  situation  Is  perhaps  most  critical  in 
Mississippi  where  an  educational  crisis  of 
giant  proportions  Is  shaping  up. 

Hundreds  of  students — both  white  and 
black — are  threatening  to  quit  school.  Par- 
enU are  talking  about  withdrawing  financial 
support,  and  private  schools  are  springing  up 
everywhere. 

In  September  196P,  Mississippi's  public 
schools  had  576,000  pupils.  Lest  spring  the 
number  was  down  to  650,000,  and  all  the  mlss- 
In;:  26.000  were  white.  Today,  the  slttiatlon  Is 
even  more  serious. 

A  former  governor  of  the  state.  Judge 
James  P.  Coleman  of  the  VS.  Appellate 
Court,  says:  "There  are  going  to  be  a  lot  of 
schools  totally  destroyed  because  we  order 
on  paper  what  can't  be  accomplished  In  real 
life.  There  will  be  places  where  there  won't 
be  any  schools  worth  talking  about." 

There  Is  a  great  deal  of  confusion  about 
school  Integration.  In  fact,  nothing  is  clear 
»bout  It  except  that  It  has  gotten  our  schools 
Into  a  colossal  mess.  The  Government  Itself 
U  divided  on  the  question.  Congress  has 
voted  at  least  twice  against  forced  mixing. 
As  far  back  as  1964,  It  said  In  a  civil  rights 
bill;  "Nothing  herein  shall  empower  any 
official  or  court  of  the  United  States  to  U- 
sue  any  order  seeking  to  achieve  a  racial 
balance  by  requiring  the  transportation  of 
pupils  or  students  from  one  school  to  an- 
other or  from  one  school  district  to  another." 
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T^en  last  March,  President  Nixon  spoke  out 
in  favor  of  neighborhood  schools  and  against 
bussing  and  racial  mixture  per  se. 

People  were  told  at  first  that  Integra- 
tion meant  no  more  than  allowing  those 
Negroes  who  wanted  to  attend  white  schools 
to  do  so.  This  was  accepted — no  doubt  re- 
luctantly— by  Southern  people  by  the  adop- 
tion of  freedom-of-cholce  plans.  By  this 
means,  perents  (both  white  and  black)  were 
allowed  to  send  their  children  to  schools  of 
their  choice. 

But  freedom  of  choice  did  not  produce 
enough  mixing  to  suit  either  HEW  or  the 
Supreme  Court.  In  May  1968,  the  Supreme 
Court  In  Its  Green  decision  pulled  the  props 
from  under  "freedom  of  choice."  And  finally. 
In  October  of  last  year,  the  Court  called  a 
halt  to  "all  deliberate  speed"  and  told  South- 
em  school  districts  to  establish  a  unitary 
school  system  now. 

In  its  original  Brown  vs.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation desegregation  case,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  based  Its  decision  on  that  portion  of 
the  14th  amendment  which  states  that  no 
state  shall  "...  deny  to  any  person  within 
Its  Jtirlsdlctlon  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws." 

On  these  skimpy  grounds,  the  Court 
ordered  that  no  child  shall  be  placed  In  a 
specific  8Ch<x>l  becaiise  of  its  race.  Today, 
as  a  result  of  court  decisions  and  HEW  orders 
based  on  the  same  words  in  the  same  amend- 
ment, children  are  being  directed  to  a  specific 
school  solely  and  entirely  because  of  their 
race.  The  Cotirt  has  made  a  180*  turn  and 
Is  now  doing  exactly  what  it  claimed  was  un- 
constitutional 16  years  eigo. 

But  for  the  South,  there  Is  now  a  gUnuner 
of  light  In  the  persistent  dark  shadow  that 
has  been  cast  by  Supreme  Court  school  de- 
cisions. For  years  the  Warren  Court  almost 
always  voted  unanimously  in  any  decision 
having  to  do  with  school  Integration,  But 
now.  Chief  Justice  Burger — and  also  Justices 
Stewart,  White,  and  Harlln — Is  beginning  to 
have  sober  second  thoughts  as  to  where  Court 
decisions  are  taking  the  schools  of  the  Na- 
tion. Last  spring.  Chief  Justice  Burger  ad- 
mitted that  "the  time  has  come  to  clear  up 
what  seems  to  be  a  confusion,  gentiine  or 
simulated,  concerning  the  Court's  prior  man- 
dates." 

Wherever  formal  integration  has  been  at- 
tempted with  an  arbitrarily  large  i>ercentage 
of  Negro  students  In  a  mixed  school,  the 
whites  have  moved  out.  In  a  few  years  the 
school  becomes  segregated  again.  This  hap- 
pened in  Atlanta  where  25  schools,  once  all 
white,  were  deliberately  mixed  in  1961.  By 
1967  these  schools  had  passed  the  tip  point 
at  which  whites  move  out.  Today  these 
schools  are  substantially  all  black.  And  there 
is  not  a  major  city  In  the  South  where  large- 
scale  forced  mixing  hasn't  produced  this 
result. 

It  may  also  be  true  that  the  Supreme 
Court  Is  finally  having  a  slight  twinge  of 
conscience  as  to  the  harsh,  unfair,  and  dis- 
criminating way  In  which  Its  school  decisions 
are  being  enforced  against  the  South  while 
the  North  goes  scot-free.  Apparently  HKW 
and  the  courts  believe  there  are  two  different 
kinds  of  school  segregation:  one,  the  "legal" 
kind,  due  to  the  accident  of  residence,  which 
Is  practiced  in  the  North;  the  other,  de  jure 
segregation,  alleged  to  be  due  to  Southern 
laws  and  prejudice. 

As  a  result  of  this  discriminatory  treat- 
ment. Southern  schools  are  now  much  less 
segregated  than  are  schools  In  some  other 
areas.  Arkansas  schools  have  a  higher  per- 
centage of  desegregation  than  do  thoee  in 
California.  And  the  schools  of  Milwaukee  are 
quite  as  black  as  those  of  Miami.  Southern 
people  resent  the  unfair  and  discriminatory 
way  in  which  Integration  is  being  enforced 
against  this  section.  They  also  are  beginning 
to  wonder  about  the  wide  gap  between  what 
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President  Nixon  says  about  school  Integra- 
tion and  what  the  people  under  him  are 
doing  about  It. 

For  Instance,  he  has  said:  "Transportation 
of  pupils  beyond  normal  geographic  school 
zones  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  racial 
will  not  be  required."  Yet  HEW,  while  claim- 
ing bussing  Is  not  mandatory,  continues  to 
refuse  to  accept  district  school  plans  that 
do  not  require  It. 

Both  HEW  Bind  the  courts  seem  fanatically 
wedded  to  the  proposition  that  the  only  good 
school  is  a  mixed  school.  More  and  more, 
they  seem  willing  to  go  to  any  length  to 
reach  their  objective  regardless  of  how  much 
it  lowers  the  quality  of  education — or  bow 
much  It  strains  a  reasonable  Interpretation 
of  the  Constitution. 

People  are  losing  faith  In  Integration  as  a 
ciu-e  for  our  most  serious  educational  Ills. 
Whites  and  Negroes  are  getting  vitally  con- 
cerned over  the  quality  of  education.  They 
are  beginning  to  recogtUze  that  much  more 
good  can  be  accomplished  by  Improving 
schools  that  both  Negroes  and  whites  attend 
than  by  trying  to  change  their  racial  com- 
position. They  are  convinced  that  the  major 
function  of  a  school  Is  to  educate. 

Finally,  we  believe  that  most  people  are 
now  willing  to  accept  "freedom  of  choice' 
as  the  only  sensible  approach  to  Integration. 
If  Congress  and  the  courts  would  agree  on  a 
freedom-of-cholce  law,  we  could  forget  about 
bussing,  pairing  of  schools,  the  senseless 
closing  of  schools,  arbitrary  racial  mixing, 
and  all  the  other  stupid  HEW  guidelines. 
And  It  would  end  the  chaos  and  confusion 
that  threaten  to  destroy  the  neighborhood 
public  school. 
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HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1971 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  sup- 
porters, activists,  and  luminaries  of  po- 
litically conservative  persuasions  from 
all  areas  of  the  Nation  descended  on 
Washington  on  February  4  for  the  sec- 
ond annual  conservative  awards  dinner 
sponsored  by  the  American  Conservative 
Union  and  Young  Americans  for  Free- 
dom In  conjimction  with  the  nationally 
read  publications.  Human  Events  and 
National  Review.  For  their  outstanding 
efforts  in  implementing  conservative 
principles  Senator  Clifford  Hansen  of 
Wyoming  and  Congressman  Robert 
"Bob"  Michel  of  Illinois  received  the 
annual  awards. 

The  featured  speaker.  Senator  James 
L.  Buckley  of  New  York,  provided  a 
psychological  "lift"  to  conservative  as- 
pirations by  noting  that  over  40,000  in- 
dividuals mailed  in  contributions  for  his 
campaign  while  his  manpower  require- 
ments were  supplemented  by  the  "most 
effective  corps  of  student  volimteers  to 
work  for  any  candidate  anywhere  In  the 
country  during  the  1970  campaign." 

Senator  BtrcKLrr's  success  story  in  the 
State  of  New  York  should  provide  us 
with  much  political  food  for  thought, 
and  for  this  reason  I  insert  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  the  text  of  his  speech  de- 
livered at  the  second  annual  conservative 
awards  dirmer  here  in  Washington  on 
February  4 : 
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Spexch  or  SENATom  Jamxs  L.  Btjcklbt 
I  deeply  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
Join  you  In  honoring  Senator  Hansen  and 
Congressman  Michel.  Each  has  served  the 
nation  with  distinction — both  In  poeiuve 
terms  and,  at  Unaes,  through  a  holding  ac- 
tion which  has  withstood  and  delayed  the 
pell  mell  rush  to  collectivism  which  has 
plagued  America  in  the  last  decade.  They 
have  helped  buy  time — time  within  which 
Increasing  numbers  ot  Americans  have  be- 
gun to  assess.  In  the  oold  Ught  of  reality. 
the  hMMly  rhetoric  of  the  new  and  fair  deals, 
the  new  frontier  and  the  great  society. 

We  are  now  In  th«  throes  of  a  massive 
natlonsJ  hangover  created  by  the  excesses 
of  the  past.  I  am  pursuaded  that  Americans 
In  slgnlflcant  numbers  ore  now  in  the  mood 
to  take  the  pledge:  if  only  we  can  help  them 
nght  off  the  temptation  to  try  a  bit  of  the 
hair  of  the  dog. 

This  Is  what  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about 
tonight — this  new  mood  in  the  land.  And 
there  la  a  new  mood,  or  I  would  not  be 
addressing  you  tonight,  would  not  have  the 
privilege  of  calling  Senator  Hansen  and 
Congressman  Michel  "colleague." 

During  the  last  few  years  we  have  heard 
a  great  deal  about  a  new  poUtlcs,  even  about 
a  new  culture — and  about  the  marvelous 
things  that  were  In  store  for  us  as  a  result. 
In  retrospect,  all  that  now  seems  actually 
to  have  been  new  about  the  new  politics  Is 
merely  stylistic.  The  new  politics  of  the 
late  19«0"s  knew  how  to  make  use  of  the 
media,  and  It  mobUlaed  Its  volxinteers.  But 
as  It  appeared,  briefly,  in  the  McCarthy 
movement,  and  as  It  appeared  on  the  politi- 
cal rcene  more  generally,  as  the  movement. 
It  did  not  In  fact  ever  repudiate  the  themes 
of  the  older  liberalism.  With  respect  to 
gocUs,  It  m«rely  turned  up  the  volume,  as 
at  a  rock  concert. 

Where  the  other  orthodox  liberals  wanted 
federal  power  to  achieve  their  egalitarian 
goals,  the  new  politics,  so-called,  wanted  to 
Impose  equality  today.  InatanUy.  The  older 
liberals  deeply  distrusted  the  capitalist  sys- 
tem. The  new  politics  of  the  late  106O's  ham- 
mered away  at  capitalism  incessantly,  at- 
tacking It  as  "materialism"  or  the  "military 
Industrial  complex."  The  older  liberalism  dis- 
liked what  It  called  the  "nation  state" — an 
ungainly  phrase  meant  to  stand  In  invidious 
contrast  to  the  dawning  "world  state."  The 
putative  world  state,  it  was  understood, 
would  establish  permanent  peace  and  pros- 
perity. The  new  politics  leaped  over  all  this 
intervening  and  highly  theoretical  business 
and  called  for  peace  now. 

The  great  complaint  of  the  new  politics,  so 
called,  as  it  emerged  in  1968  and  1960  actual- 
ly underlined  us  essential  lack  of  newness. 
Ctiaracterlstlcally.  It  pointed  to  the  gap  be- 
tween liberal  promisee  and  liberal  perform- 
ance. But  the  allegedly  "new"  spokesmen 
never  seemed  to  doubt  that  the  promises  and 
the  principles  behind  them  were  Just  fine. 
They  merely  charged  that  the  promises  had 
not  been  fulfilled — and  further,  that  they 
had  not  been  fulfilled  because  those  who  had 
made  them  were  hypocrites.  Nothing  oould 
be  clearer  than  that  the  so-called  new  poli- 
tics was  really  the  old  liberal  politics,  all  the 
same  assumptions,  all  the  same  goals — 
though  charging  that  the  older  liberals  had 
not  been  militant  enough.  Nothing  much  wm 
new  about  the  new  politics.  It  was  merely 
more  excited,  and  Infinitely  lees  clvU.  And 
It  offered  the  American  public  no  basis  for 
a  new  hope. 

Against  this  background,  you  can  appre- 
ciate my  astonishment,  when.  In  the  elation 
of  election  night.  I  found  myself  proclaim- 
ing— on  live  television.  In  color,  coast-to- 
coast — that  I  owed  my  election  to  a  "new 
politics"  and  that  I  was  Its  voice.  And  It 
seems  now  that  I  am  stuck  with  the  phrase 
despite  Its  copyright  by  the  new  left,  and 
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despite   my   normally   fastidious  respect  for 
property  rights. 

But  now  that  Richard  Nixon  Is  talking 
about  more  power  to  the  people.  I  feel  better 
about  my  preemption  of  the  new  politics. 
For  It  appears.  If  I  may  paraphrase  Barry 
Ooldwater.  that  plagiarism  In  pursuit  of 
politics  Is  no  vice. 

But  I  do  feel  compelled  to  explain  what 
It  was  that  I  anointed  myself  the  voice 
of— If  only  to  dUpel  the  notion  that  I  took 
that  occasion  to  make  my  first  overture  to 
the  left. 

Anyone  closely  associated  with  the  New 
York  political  scene  last  fall  understood  what 
I  was  talking  about.  Because  I  was  elected 
by  a  coalition  whloh  cut  across  the  tradi- 
tional political  spectrum.  It  was  a  coalition 
which  Included  an  astonishing  43  percent  of 
New  York's  blue  collar  vote.  Over  900.000 
Democrau  crossed  over  to  the  Conservative 
Party  line  to  give  me  more  than  40  per  cent 
of  my  total  vote.  And  at  least  as  of  Novem- 
ber 3rd  of  last  year.  It  was  a  coalition  which 
represented  a  majority  senUment  In  New 
York  State  I  say  this  on  the  authority  of 
Charles  Ooodell.  who  has  confirmed  that 
well  over  half  of  his  vote  came  from  tradi- 
tional Republican  loyalists  who  In  a  run-off 
would  have  voted  for  me. 

But  there  was  much  more  to  my  campaign 
than  the  fact  of  a  coalition  which  a  few 
liberal  commentators  (a  small  minority  of 
them.  I  should  add)  have  tried  to  explain 
away  as  a  conglomerate  of  haters — the  sinis- 
ter forces  marshaled  by  "the  night  riders  of 
the  hard  right."  to  use  the  rhetoric  of  one 
New  York  Times  editorial. 

Quite  the  contrary  It  wasnt  fear  which 
caused  tens  of  thoxuands  of  men  and  women 
to  become  Involved  for  the  first  time  In  their 
lives  In  a  political  effort,  and  one  at  that 
which  all  the  pros  knew  was  doomed  to  fail- 
ure. It  wasnt  hate  which  caused  more  than 
40  thousand  Individuals  to  mall  In  contribu- 
tions. It  wasn't  a  hardening  of  political  art- 
eries which  mobilized  the  largest,  most  effec- 
tive corps  of  student  volunteers  to  work  for 
any  candidate  anywhere  In  the  country  dur- 
ing the  1970  campaign. 

Rather,  It  was  love  of  country,  an  abiding 
faith  In  country,  an  overriding  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  America  which  brought  to- 
gether the  coalition  which  elected  me.  Think 
back  to  the  tremors  which  swept  this  nation 
a  year  ago.  which  shocked  Americans  Into  a 
realization  of  the  extent  to  which  American 
Institutions  and  values  had  been  eroded. 
They  had  witnessed  a  paralysis  of  authority 
as  wave  after  wave  of  filth  and  violence 
reached  their  climax  last  May  in  the  mind- 
less orgy  of  destruction  which  burned  a  hun- 
dred campuses.  And  everywhere  Americans 
turned,  they  saw  other  signs  of  a  deep-seated 
national  trouble:  The  seemingly  uncontrolla- 
ble rise  In  crime  rates  and  welfare  rolls:  the 
noisy  disruption  of  trials:  the  explosion  of 
pornography:  the  flight  from  reality  mani- 
fested both  by  the  Woodstock  phenomenon 
and  the  peace-at-any-prlce  movement. 

Small  wonder  that  Americans  in  and  out 
ot  New  York  felt  an  unprecedented  concern 
last  year  over  the  Institutional  health  of 
their  country.  This  was  the  mood  In  New 
York  throughout  the  campaign,  a  mood 
which  I  believe  caused  New  Yorkers  to  vote 
for  what  they  considered  to  be  the  national 
interest  rather  than  for  their  private  Inter- 
ests. 

I  know  that  It  Is  difficult  to  read  national 
trends  Into  last  year's  elections.  In  state 
after  state  It  Is  clear  that  local  Issues  or  acute 
economic  dislocations  had  a  decisive  Influ- 
ence on  the  outcome. 

But  this  was  not  the  case  In  New  York. 
There  were  no  overriding  local  or  economic 
Issues.  The  campaign  provided  the  voters 
with  sharply  defined  alternatives,  and  the 
voters  opted  for  the  conservative  alternative. 
Because    they    had    concluded   that   on   the 
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really  critical  Issues,  the  conswvatlve  view 
was  the  correct  view.  I  submit,  therefore, 
that  what  happened  in  New  York  last  fall 
has  a  deep  significance  for  us  here  tonight 
and  for  the  country. 

I  believe  we  stand  at  a  turning  point. 
There  Is  a  fluidity  In  the  political  scene,  a 
regrouping  going  on  as  Americans  search  for 
more  realistic,  more  effective  approaches  to 
Government.  And  If  New  York  is  any  Indica- 
tion, Americans  are  showing  a  new  predis- 
position to  listen  to  the  conservative  anal- 
ysis and  a  new  willingness  to  become  direct- 
ly involved  In  the  political  process.  This  Is 
a  willingness  borne  of  a  sense  of  urgency,  and 
founded  on  a  continuing  faith  In  the  essen- 
tial soundness  of  the  American  system.  Thij 
Is  the  authentic  "new  politics"  which  I  had 
in  mind  when  I  proclaimed  myself  the  voice 
of  that  poUtlcs.  It  is  a  politics  structured  on 
reality,  and  a  new  understanding  as  to  what 
reality  is. 

We  have  a  slgnlflcant  opportunity  to  re- 
shape the  politics  of  this  country  precisely 
because  the  people  are  searching  for  new 
answers,  honest  answers — answers  which 
substitute  common  sense  for  theory,  and 
toughness  for  soft-headedness.  And  It  Is  be- 
cause of  this  new  mood  and  understanding 
that  we  who  have  labored  In  the  vineyard* 
of  conservatism  have  cause  for  hope. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  factors  which 
have  opened  up  this  opportunity.  Perhaps 
the  most  Important  at  these  has  been  ths 
palpable  failure  of  the  panaceas  spun  oat 
by  the  liberal  Utopians.  The  liberal  theolo- 
gians have  promised  us  that  every  one  of 
our  problems  could  and  would  be  solved  If 
only  enough  authority  were  concentrated 
In  Washington  and  enough  billions  spent  by 
the  superior  brains  who  have  chosen  to 
settle  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  Their 
programs  have  been  adopted,  the  sprawling 
bureaucracies  have  been  created,  and  those 
billions  upon  billions  of  dollars  have  been 
spent.  But  nothing  has  been  solved.  The 
problems  have  merely  grown  more  acute 
while  CJovemment  has  Increasingly  Intnided 
Itself  Into  every  comer  of  the  lives  of  lu 
citizens. 

Another,  most  important  factor  is  the 
enduring  common  sense  of  the  American 
people — a  common  sense  which  has  restored 
sanity  to  our  public  affairs  In  the  past  and 
which  can  save  us  again  If  we  will  deal 
honestly  with  the  public.  The  American 
people  understand  that  we  live  In  a  preda- 
tory world  and  that  we  must  look  to  our  own 
defenses.  If  we  are  to  remain  secure  and 
independent.  They  understand  that  In  * 
world  of  nuclear  mlssUes  we  can  no  longer 
retreat  to  a  policy  of  isolationism.  They 
understand  the  need  for  firmness  In  law  en- 
forcement If  we  are  to  cope  with  crime;  and 
because  they  know  human  nature,  they  know 
that  a  free  society  cannot  co-exist  with  chaos. 
They  can  sense  what  Is  false  In  political 
cant,  and  increasingly  they  resent  b»lng 
patronized  or  deceived.  They  are  ready.  In 
short,  for  a  politics  which  will  make  a  serloiu 
and  sustained  effort  to  bring  political  as- 
sumptions, political  expectations  and  polit- 
ical language  Into  the  closest  possible  In- 
timacy with  reality. 

This  Is  the  task  which  faces  the  conserva- 
tive community  today  Much  has  been  ac- 
complished already — especially  by  the  <l'st'°- 
gulshed  organizations  which  have  sponsored 
this  dinner  tonight.  These  sponsors  have 
formulated  and  sustained  an  Intelligent  and 
ptfauaslve  critique  of  the  prevailing  ortho- 
doxies and  they  have  channeled  conservative 
energies  into  increasingly  effective  action. 

Most  Importantly,  they  have  brought  to 
young  Americans  a  new  awareness  of  the 
vaUdlty  and  utUlty  of  conservative  insights. 
As  a  result,  thousands  of  our  brightest,  young 
men  and  women  have  found  Intellectually 
satisfying  and  realistic  altemaUvs  to  the 
tired  proposals  of  the  old  left  and  the  stri- 
dent demands  of  the  new.  And  because  these 
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Toung  people  have  had  to  test  their  thlnk- 
Uig  in  the  Inhospitable  climate  of  the  acad- 
emic world,  they  have  achieved  a  knowledge 
and  a  grasp  of  fundamentals  which  Is  giv- 
ing them  a  growing  Influence  among  their 
peers. 

But  If  we  are  to  take  the  fullest  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  now  being  opened  to 
us,  we  must  do  much  more.  We  must  take 
the  Initiative  in  formulating  and  then  eell- 
ing  workable  alternatives  In  a  number  of 
areas  where  conservatives  have  too  often  been 
silent.  A  new  politics  of  reality  requires  thtt 
we  be  able  to  demonstrate  for  example,  that 
we  know  how  to  cope  with  pollution  with- 
out turning  back  the  technological  clock: 
that  we  can  give  minority  groups  effective 
access  to  economic  opportunities  without 
governmental  paternalism:  that  the  health 
needs  of  the  poor  can  be  adequately  pro- 
vided for  without  clamping  a  single  program 
of  government  Insurance  on  the  entire 
population. 

We  who  pride  ourselves  on  our  sense  of 
reality,  and  on  the  fact  that  the  principles 
which  guide  lis  are  based  on  the  realities 
of  human  nature,  we  must  never  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  we  must  work  within  the 
here  and  now.  Because  among  the  realities 
within  which  we  must  operate  are  the  politi- 
cal realities.  ThU  is  particularly  true  of 
those  of  us  who  are  members  of  the  Con- 
gress. Time  and  again  we  will  be  called  upon 
to  make  pragmatic  Judgments  as  to  which 
of  the  less  than  ideal  alternatives  Is  achiev- 
able, which  will  advance  us  toward  our  goals, 
however  clrcultously.  There  will  also  be  times 
when  a  proposal  which  Is  Intellectually  sound 
will  be  so  out  of  phase  with  what  Is  politi- 
cally possible  that  an  attempt  to  advance 
It  would  be  worse  than  futile. 

But  events  move  rapidly  In  the  political 
world:  and  whereas  there  is  little  we  can 
do  to  change  the  realities  of  human  nature, 
we  can  work  to  shape  the  climate  which  de- 
fines what  Is  politically  realistic.  This  re- 
quires persuasiveness  and  an  Infinite  degree 
of  patience:  and  above  all  it  requires  that 
we  suppress  the  all-or-nothing  Impulse 
which  has  frustrated  so  many  conservative 
enterprises  In  the  past. 

As  we  move  Into  the  1970'8,  I  propose 
that  we  face  forward  with  a  new  spirit  and 
a  new  resolve:  that  we  summon  the  will  and 
the  courage  to  see  things  as  they  really  are. 
And  If  we  do,  we  will  find  the  American 
people  with  us.  Because  we  continue  to  be  a 
special  breed,  prepared  to  accept  the  world 
for  what  It  Is  while  still  pursuing  our  special 
vision  of  what  It  ought  to  be. 

The  new  testament  has  taught  us  that  the 
man  who  loves  the  world  to  excess  v^l  lose 
It.  But  there  surely  Is  a  corollary.  He  who 
falls  to  see  the  world  will  most  certainly  lose 
It  too. 
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I  would  particularly  like  to  draw  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  Mr.  Durand's 
projection  of  the  Communist  plan  for 
our  men. 

Once  the  American  withdrawal  becomes 
lait  accompli.  Hanoi  ■will  begin  asking  for 
war  reparations.  When  the  U.S.  balks  at  the 
Idea.  It  wlU  learn  that  until  war  Indemnity  Is 
paid  there  will  be  no  return  of  the  war 
"criminals."  In  short,  the  U.S.  will  be  black- 
mailed Into  paying  billions  of  dollars  to  the 
Communists  to  obtain  the  release  of  our  prls- 
oners-of-war.  At  that  point  the  U.S.  will 
realize,  too  late,  that  It  has  no  persuasive 
bargaining  power  because  Its  bargaining  pow- 
er (American  Army)  has  been  withdrawn 
from  Vietnam. 


WAR  CRIMINALS  AND  REPARATIONS 

HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  I  would  like  to  insert 
a  very  interesting  analysis  of  the  portion 
of  an  interview  with  Anne  Bennett,  wife 
of  E>r.  John  C.  Bennett,  which  appeared 
in  the  Catholic  Voice  and  the  National 
Catholic  Reporter.  Mrs.  Bennett  is  one  of 
those  who  have  been  Journeying  to 
North  Vietnam  in  connection  with  the 
U.S.  servicemen  being  held  hostage  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  Communists.Thls 
analysis  was  prepared  by  a  long  time 
acquaintance,  Mr.  Gilbert  Durand  of 
CaUfomia. 


Does  this  seem  farfetched?  At  this  very 
moment  there  are  people  in  our  own 
Nation  trjong  to  prove  that  American 
soldiers  have  committed  war  crimes  of 
vast  and  serious  nature.  What  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  little  show  other  than  add- 
ing weight  to  the  North  Vietnamese  ac- 
cusations that  the  men  they  hold,  also 
American  servicemen,  are  war  criminals? 
There  can  be  no  purpose  whatsoever  in 
these  slurs  and  slanders  of  American 
servicemen  other  than  to  add  weight  to 
the  line  which  has  been  steadfastly  swi- 
hered  to  by  the  North  Vietnamese  Polit- 
boro  that  our  men  which  they  hold  are 
not  prisoners  of  war  but  rather  war 
criminals. 

Besides  the  possibility  of  reparations 
there  is  another  use  to  which  the  enemy 
can  put  our  men.  Once  American  forces 
leave  the  area  without  using  the  degree 
of  force  against  the  enemy  necessary  to 
bring  about  the  release  of  our  men  they 
hold,  the  next  objective  of  the  Com- 
munists is  to  overthrow  the  anti-Com- 
munist government  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam.  The  demand  may  well  be  that 
the  United  States  curtail  its  assistance 
to  our  South  Vietnamese  allies  in  order 
to  have  our  men  returned. 

With  our  bargaining  power,  our  Armed 
Forces,  withdrawn  from  the  area,  we  will 
then  be  faced  with  the  choice  of  either 
sending  fighting  men  back,  which  is 
hardly  likely,  or  acceding  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  Dang  Lao  Dong  Commu- 
nist Part,y  to  stop  the  flow  of  materials 
which  are  needed  to  maintain  a  non- 
Communist  South  Vietnam. 

Perhaps  the  Communists  would  pre- 
fer this  approach  to  the  reparations  ap- 
proach. Or  perhaps  they  feel  that  first 
we  will  help  them  overthrow  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  and 
then  pay  them  for  the  privilege  through 
reparations  to  retrieve  our  men.  Who 
can  say? 

The  only  thing  we  can  say  is  that  the 
choice  is  up  to  them.  As  long  as  we  allow 
the  enemy  to  determine  of  their  own 
volition  what  they  will  do  with  our  serv- 
icemen, they  have  all  the  options. 

The  enemy  has  shown  that  he  will  not 
be  significantly  moved  by  pleas,  peti- 
tions, and  appeals  to  morality  and  con- 
science. It  is  time  that  we  appealed  to 
the  Government  of  North  Vietnam's  de- 
sire to  survive  as  the  rulers  of  North  Viet- 
nam. It  is  time  that  we  moved  to  destroy 
the  enemy's  powers  to  wage  aggressive 
war  and  forcibly  repatriate  all  our  men. 
Prisoners  are  traditionally  returned  after 
a  war  is  over.  Let  us  end  the  war  to  the 
advantage  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
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advantage  of  all  the  peoples  of  southeast 
Asia,  to  the  advantage  of  captive  Ameri- 
can servicemen,  to  the  advantage  of 
everyone  except  the  enemy. 

It  is  time  for  an  allied  victory. 

The  analysis  follows: 
Thb  Cathouc  Voicx  Naiixd  on  POW  Story 

JANTTART  27,  1971. 

(By  Gilbert  Durand) 
(NoTi;  —Last  Christmas  Anne  Bennett,  wife 
of  Dr  John  C.  Bennett,  visited  North  Viet- 
nam On  her  return  she  was  interviewed  by 
Lynne  Fitch.  Parts  of  the  interview  were  car- 
ried In  The  Catholic  Voice,  official  organ  of 
the  Diocese  of  Oakland,  Calif.,  of  1/7/71,  and 
other  parts  In  the  National  Catholic  Reporter 
of  1/15/71.  Both  reportlngs  are  combined  to 
constitute  one  "Pitch /Bennett  Interview."  A 
reasoned  critique  of  this  Interview  follows.) 

As  front  paged  by  The  Catholic  Voice 
(1/7/71),  the  Lynne  Pitch  Interview  with 
Hanoi  visiting  pacifist  Anne  Bennett  Is  mis- 
chievous, D-mlnus  Journalism  that  makes  the 
Oakland  diocesan  paper  Incredible.  The  obvl- 
o\is  hard  questions  were  not  asked,  the  Ben- 
nett statement  was  not  compared  to  known 
facts,  and  certain  "dead  give-away"  quota- 
tions were  deleted. 

Why,  for  example,  was  this  Bennett  state- 
ment: The  Pentagon  and  the  Nixon  admlnls- 
traUon  are  using  the  anguish  of  the  families 
of  detained  pilots  to  continue  and  to  escalate 
the  war  In  Vietnam"  omitted  from  the  Voice 

article?  ,^     ,  ^^, 

Why  were  Voice  readers  not  told  of  this 
character  assassination  contained  In  the  Ben- 
nett report?  She  unjustly  accuses  President 
NUon,  Secretary  Laird,  and  the  Chiefs  of 
Staff  ("the  Pentagon  and  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration") of  "using  the  anguish  of  famlUes". 
No  evidence  is  given  because  none  exists.  This 
baseless  charge  Is  both  unbelievable  and  con- 
temptible. 

The  "escalate  the  war"  remark  la  an  obvi- 
ous falsehood,  as  witnessed  by  the  U.S.  with- 
drawal of  over  200.000  troops  from  the  Viet- 
nam theatre. 

Bennett's  "detained  pilots"  ploy  Is  a  bam- 
boozlement.  Both  Vletnams,  as  well  as  the 
United  States,  are  slgnators  to  the  1949  Ge- 
neva Prisoner -of -War  Convention.  Commu- 
nist Vietnam,  however,  refuses  to  accord 
prisoner-of-war  status  to  captured  U.S.  air- 
men. Instead  they  are  classified  as  "crtmi- 
nals".  Thus  our  pilots  are  defrauded  of  their 
civil  and  human  rights.  The  term  "detained 
pilots"  Is  a  circumlocution  which  has  the  ef- 
fect of  confusing  Americans  and  not  offend- 
ing Hanoi.  How  then  does  Mrs.  Bennett  re- 
gard the  prisoners — as  POWs  or  as  criminals? 
The  families  of  our  POWs  would  like  to  know. 
The  Voice  readers  would  like  to  kijoW. 

The  Pitch/Bennett  report  speaks  only  of 
"pilots",  "detained  pUots"  and  "prisoners". 
It  never  mentions  "prlsoners-of-war".  But 
the  headlines  of  The  Voice  and  the  National 
Catholic  Reporter  use  the  word  POWs.  Why? 
Do  not  the  editors  know  the  difference?  The 
damned  Important  difference!  The  word  POW 
Is  not  mere  graffito.  It  is  an  important  legal 
term  that  guarantees  civil  rights  and  Im- 
munities. 

Another  Bennett  comment  deleted  by  The 
Voice  la,  "We  saw  for  ourselves  In  Hanoi 
that  the  (North)  Vietnamese  have  a  human 
policy  toward  the  detained  pilots." 

This  Is  hard  to  reconcile  with  her  own 
admission  of  seeing  only  5  prisoners  out  of 
a  possible  total  of  1534.  It  Is  also  hard  to 
sqxiare  with  the  statement  that  "she  did  not 
know  how  typical  the  detention  camp  was". 
Although  she  says  "we  saw  for  ourselves" 
she  admits  that  "no  one  knows  how  many  de- 
tention camps  there  are  or  where  they  are". 
Her  suspicions  were  not  aroused  upon  being 
shown  only  a  two-room,  flve-prlsoner  POW 
camp  In  the  city  of  Hanoi.  Why  didn't  she 
ask  to  see  the  other  camps,  the  other  prison- 
ers? Why  was  she  satisfied  with  a  Potemkln 
Village? 
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Mn.  B«nn«tt  doesn't  Me  the  prlaonen — 

but  ahe  knows  the  Communists  are  humane. 
She  doesn't  see  the  camps — but  the  knowa 
the  Communists  are  humane.  Maybe  a  little 
red  bird  told  her.  Maybe  the  wish  was  father 
to  the  conclualon.  In  any  event  Mrs.  Bennett. 
by  her  own  account,  Is  unqualified  to  pass 
Judgment  on  North  Vietnam's  treatment  of 
war  prlaoners. 

Recently  C33.  News  carried  lUm  footage 
of  our  POWs  In  North  Vietnam.  Interestingly 
enough,  the  fUmlng  took  place  at  the  same 
time  aa  Mrs.  Bennett's  Hanoi  visit— the 
Christmas  season.  Our  men  were  portrayed 
■a  well  fed.  well  housed,  and  spent  their 
time  singing  hymns,  playing  volleyball  and 
receiving  gift  parcels  from  home.  In  fact, 
everything  was  so  neat,  so  pat,  that  even 
Walter  Cronklte  felt  coenpeUed  to  caution 
the  TV  viewers  as  follows: 

"The  pictures  were  filmed  by  a  Jap>anese 
film  agency  which  has  close  ties  to  Hanoi. 
We  stress,  as  we  have  stressed  before,  that 
the  men  In  these  films  are  a  select  group, 
produced  for  the  cameras  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese under  highly  controlled  conditions 
The  location  Is  a  showcase  camp  which  some 
Westerners  have  nicknamed  the  Hanoi 
Hilton" 

If  C£JB.  could  detect  the  Hanoi  propa- 
ganda, why  not  The  Voice?  Mrs.  Bennett 
Is  an  elderly  grandmother  who  'looks  as 
though  she  should  have  spent  the  Christ- 
mas season  making  gingerbread  cookies  for 
her  grandchildren."  Thus  her  naivete  may  be 
overlooked.  But  what  about  The  Catholic 
Voice?  Its  failure  to  warn  its  readers  may  be 
best  described  as  a  Journalistic  atrocity. 

If  our  airmen  are  hiimanely  treated,  why 
Is  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  not  permitted  access  to  the  Communist 
prison  camps?  Why  Is  It  necessary  for  Hanoi 
to  hide  the  truth?  By  contrast.  In  South  Viet- 
nam the  POW  camps  are  under  constant 
I.C.B.C.  surveillance  and  the  I.C.R.C.  may 
confer  privately  with  consigned  personnel. 
Why  do  the  Communists  prefer  Mrs.  Bennett 
to  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross? 

A  year  ago  Mr.  H.  Roes  Perot  flew,  at  his 
own  expense,  a  planeload  of  POW  relief  sup- 
plies to  Indochina.  The  Hanoi  government 
cynically  and  inhumanely  refused  entry  to 
this  mission  of  mercy.  Why  was  Mrs.  Bennett 
and  a  single  pair  of  gift  spectacles  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Communists  than  Mr.  Perot 
and  his  planeload  of  POW  relief? 

A  January  15,  1971  press  report  states; 
"Paris  (AP)— The  United  States  pressed  the 
prisoner-of-war  Issue  at  the  Paris  peace  talks 
Thursday  by  presenting  a  new  list  of  Ameri- 
can military  personnel  believed  missing  In 
Indochina.  The  Communists  refused  to  look 
at  It."  The  American  delegation  termed  the 
Communist  attitude  "shocking  and  cynical." 
More  properly  It  should  be  described  as  bar- 
baric. How  can  Mrs.  Bennett  or  anyone 
Justify  this  Hanoi  conduct  as  humane? 

Mrs.  Bennett  says  that  the  sole  purpose  of 
her  Committee  of  Liaison  with  Pamllles  of 
American  Servicemen  Detained  in  Vietnam 
"Is  to  facilitate  the  flow  and  communication 
between  the  detained  pilots  and  their  fami- 
lies." As  representative  of  the  Committee  she 
carried  POW  mall  to  and  from  Hanoi. 

Why  is  pacifist  Bennett  persona  grata  to 
Hanoi?  Why  doesn't  Hanoi  permit  the  In- 
ternational Red  Cross  to  carry  a  free  flow  of 
mall  between  the  POWs  and  their  families? 
Why  does  Hanoi  insist  upon  only  a  selected 
and  limited  flow  of  mall  through  "peacenik" 
letter  carriers?  Is  Hanoi  trafficking  in  human 
emotions?  Is  Hanoi  contemplating  a  cruel  and 
heartless  blackmail  scheme? 

If  Mrs.  Bennett  claims  that  the  »oJ«  pur- 
pose of  the  Committee  Is  "to  facilitate  the 
flow  of  the  mall",  why  does  she  voluntarily 
Insist  upon  saying.  "The  way  to  bring  them 
(the  prisoners)  home  to  their  families  U  to 
end  the  war"?  Why  does  aba  have  her  picture 
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taken  In  front  of  a  sign  reading  "TO  FREE 
THE  POWs.  END  THE  WAR"?  II  her  Commit- 
tee is  so  sincere  about  its  jole  purpose,  she 
should  not  use  her  Committee  mission  and 
status  to  push  another  objective.  Does  the 
liaison  Committee  plan  to  use  the  Commu- 
nist furnished  POW  lists  and  mall  to  orien- 
tate and  organize  the  POW  families  in  favor 
of  "Get  Out  of  Vietnam"  policy?  If  an  Amer- 
ican mother  Joins  the  "peace"  movement,  will 
her  nxall  be  facilitated  to  her  POW  son?  Who 
really  is  using  the  anguish  of  the  families? 
President  NUon  or  ISn.  Bennett?  The  Pen- 
tagon or  the  Communists? 

Mr.  Ron  Young,  who  accompanied  Mrs. 
Bennett  to  Vietnam,  is  now  going  about  the 
n.S.A.  urging  Americans  not  to  complain  to 
Hanoi  about  its  mistreatment  of  our  POWs. 
He  says  North  Vietnam  officials  say  It  will 
slow  the  receipt  of  mall  from  prisoners'  rela- 
tives. The  Communists,  unlike  our  govern- 
ment, reject  the  right  of  protest.  In  effect 
Hanoi  Is  blackmailing  grass  roots  America 
with  "follow  the  Communist  line  If  you  want 
the  mail  to  go  through".  Why  doesnt  The 
Voice  fully  Identify  Mn.  Bennett's  confrere, 
Ron  Toting? 

North  Vietnam  refuses  to  engage  In  a 
prlsoner-of-wax  exchange  even  though  the 
South  Vietnam  government  has  offered  to  ex- 
change 100  Communists  for  e€u:h  American 
prisoner-of-war.  Why  this  Communist  In- 
humane treatment  of  Its  very  own?  What 
say  you.  Mrs.  Bennett?  C3.S.  News  on 
1/38/71  showed  the  return  of  40  Communist 
POWs  to  North  Vietnam.  Actually  It  turned 
out  to  be  only  38  because  when  they  arrived 
at  the  demilitarized  zone,  two  of  the  POWs 
refused  to  go  north.  If  the  Communists  are 
so  humane,  why  don't  they  return  our  dis- 
abled POWs  as  we  return  theirs?  How  about 
that.  Mrs.  Bennett? 

North  Vietnam  Is  now  setting  the  stage 
for  the  most  barbaric  drama  ever  viewed  by 
modem  man.  Consider  the  following: 

The  Hanoi  government  Is  a  signer  of  the 
1940  Geneva  Convention.  This  agreement 
states  that  at  the  end  of  hoetllltlee  all  prls- 
oners-of-war  are  to  be  released  and  repatri- 
ated uHthout  delay.  Now  if  the  VS.  were  to 
withdraw  all  its  troops  there  would  be,  Ipso 
facto,  an  end  to  the  war  between  the  U.S. 
and  North  Vietnam.  This  war  termination 
should,  according  to  the  Oeneva  Convention, 
cause  the  immediate  return  of  all  our  Ameri- 
can POWs. 

Not  sol  The  Oeneva  Convention  excepts 
from  Immediate  liberation,  those  prisoners 
held  for  trial  or  serving  sentences.  Commu- 
nist Vietnam  consistently  claims  It  has  no 
American  POWs — only  American  criminals. 
It  has  already  promised  to  try  them  for  their 
alleged  crimes.  Therefore,  Mrs.  Bennett  errs 
when  she  says  that  the  way  to  bring  the 
prisoners  home  Is  to  end  the  war.  Ending  the 
war  will  do  no  such  thing. 

Conflrmation  for  this  ccmtemplated  bar- 
barism may  be  found  In  an  obscure  para- 
graph of  an  obscure  AP  dispatch  on  page  7 
of  the  January  IS,  1071  Issue  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Times.  The  Communist  Parts  Talks 
Delegation  is  quoted  as  demanding  that: 

"The  United  States  must  agree  to  with- 
draw all  of  Its  forces  from  South  Vietnam  by 
next  June  30.  Then  discussions  'can  begin 
Immediately  on  the  freeing  of  American  mili- 
tary men  held  captive'." 

Notice  that  again  the  Communists  do  not 
use  the  word  prisoner-of-war.  Notice  that 
the  Communists  do  not  say,  "we  will  imme- 
diately  free  the  POWs".  They  say  "discus- 
sions can  begin  on  the  freeing  .  .  ."  Discus- 
sions with  Conununlsts  have  a  tendency  to 
go  on  and  on.  The  discussions  In  Korea  have 
g^ne  on  for  almost  twenty  years,  and  will 
probably  go  on  for  twenty  more.  Good  will  Is 
essential  to  discussion.  The  Communist  phi- 
losophy substitutes  malice  for  good  will. 

Once  the  Amertcan  withdrawal  becomes 
fait  accompli,  Hanoi  will   begin  asking  for 
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war  reparations.  When  the  U.S.  balks  at  the 
Idea.  It  will  learn  that  until  war  indemnity 
Is  paid,  there  wlU  be  no  return  of  the  war 
"criminals".  In  short,  the  U.S.  will  be  black- 
mailed Into  paying  billions  of  dollars  to  the 
Conununlsts  to  obtain  the  release  of  our 
prlsoners-of-war.  At  that  point  the  U.8.  will 
realize,  too  late,  that  it  has  no  persuaslv« 
bargaining  power  because  its  bargaining  pow- 
er (American  Army)  has  been  withdrawn 
from  Vietnam. 

Preposterous?  No  It  is  not,  because  we  al- 
ready have  precedents  for  this  Communist 
modus  operandi :  (a)  The  ransom  of  the  free- 
dom fighters  from  Conununlst  Cuba;  (b)  The 
kidnapping  of  innocent  public  officials  and 
holding  them  for  ransom  to  be  paid  for  by 
the  freeing  of  convicted  terrorists;  and  (c) 
The  enslavement,  as  war  reparations,  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  ordinary  German  and 
Austrian  soldiers  of  non-officer  rank,  who 
were  compelled  to  work  for  many  post-war 
years  in  Russian  slave  labor  camps. 

It  is  precisely  because  of  this  post-World 
War  II  experience  that  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion was  adopted.  It  is  precisely  because  of 
the  Communists'  desire  to  avoid  their  re- 
sponsibility under  the  Oeneva  Convention 
that:  (1)  They  call  our  captured  servicemen 
criminals;  (2)  They  avoid  calling  them  prU- 
ouers-of-war;  and  (3)  They  require  the  total 
withdrawal  of  the  American  troops  be/ore 
"discussions  can  begin"  on  repatriation. 
'  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  K.  Laird  re- 
cently advised  Congress  of  numerous  viola- 
tions of  twelve  separate  provisions  of  the 
Geneva  POW  Convention  by  North  Vietnam 
(Arts.  13-23-26-30-34-70-71-72-109-130-122 
and  126).  Not  twelve  violations,  but  viola- 
tions of  twelve  separate  and  distinct  provi- 
sions. What  Is  the  explanation  for  the  con- 
sistent violation  of  International  agreements 
by  the  Communists? 

The  answer  was  given  thirty-four  years  ago 
by  Pope  Pius  XI  when  he  prophetically 
wrote:*  "Communism  Is  by  its  nature  antl- 
rellgious."  Note  that  he  does  not  use  the 
words  non-rellglous  or  atheist,  but  the  term 
"antl-rellglous". 

Pius  continued:  "How  can  any  contract  be 
maintained,  and  what  value  can  any  treaty 
have  m  which  every  guarantee  of  conscience 
Is  lacking?  And  how  can  there  be  talk  of  con- 
science when  all  faith  In  Ood  and  all  fear 
of  God  have  vanished?  Take  away  this  basis, 
and  with  It  all  moral  law.  and  there  is  no 
remedy  left  to  stop  the  gradual  but  inevi- 
table destruction  of  peoples,  families,  the 
State,  clvlUzatlon  itself." 

If  the  Communist  fears  not  God.  then 
let  him  fear  man.  If  he  fears  neither  Ood 
nor  man,  then  there  is  no  hope  for  peoples, 
families,  the  State,  civilization  Itself — or  for 
POWs. 

The  Communist  says,  "To  free  the  POWs— 
end  the  war."  Let  America  say,  "No  POWs — 
no  pullouti"  This  the  Communist  can  and 
will  understand — and  be  persuaded  thereby. 

Space  does  not  i>ermlt  detailed  rebuttal 
to  Mrs.  Bennett's  rosy  view  of  religious 
practice  in  North  Vietnam.  Refugee  Father 
Bui  Due  Hlen,  St.  Ambrose  rectory  In  Berke- 
ley, has  already  covered  this  subject  In  a 
letter  to  the  Editor  (CathoUc  Voice  of  1,  21/ 
71) .  The  infamous  persecution  of  religion  by 
the  Communists  has  been  voluminously 
documented.  A  quick  rundown  would  require 
the  total  print  space  of  every  edition  of 
The  Voice  for  the  next  three  years. 

Let  it  suffice  for  all  the  world  In  general 
and  The  CathoUc  Voice  In  particular,  to 
heed  the  counsel  of  Pope  Plus  XI  In  his  en- 
cyclical, "Atheistic  Communism": 

"Aware  of  the  universal  desire  for  peace, 
the  leaders  of  Communism  pretend  to  be 
the  most  zealous  promoters  and  propagan- 


•Encyclical    on    Atheistic    Communism— 
"Dlvlnl  Redemptorts"— 1937. 
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dists  in  the  movement  for  world  amity  .  .  yet 
at  the  same  time  they  cause  rivers  of  blood 

"'■"They  try  perfidiously  to  worm  their  way 
even  into  professedly  Catholic  and  reUglous 
orwnlzatlons.  They  carry  their  hypocrisy  so 
far  as  to  encourage  the  belief  that  Com- 
munism .  .  .  will  not  Interfere  with  the  prac- 
tice of  religion.  ^^  ^  ^^ 

"See  to  it.  Venerable  Brethren,  that  the 
Faithful  do  not  allow  themselves  to  be  de- 
ceived. Communism  is  intrlnslcaUy  wrong, 
»nd  no  one  who  would  save  Christian  civili- 
sation may  collaborate  with  it  in  any  un- 
dertaking whatsoever. 

Those  who  permit  themselves  to  be  de- 
ceived .  .  .  will  be  the  first  to  fall  victim 
of  their  error." 

So  spoke  Plus  XI.  So  speak  I. 


RECENT  ACTION  TO  HALT  FLORIDA 
CANAL  UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  10,  1971 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 19  the  President  Issued  a  statement 
In  which  he  said: 

I  am  today  ordering  a  halt  to  further  con- 
struction of  the  Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal. 

This  canal  Is  somewhere  between  a 
third  and  a  half  complete.  Fifty  million 
dollars  has  been  spent  on  it.  It  was  being 
built  because  it  is  authorized  by  law  and 
appropriated  for  by  law. 

The  reasons  ascribed  by  the  President 
in  the  statement  were  that  the  Coimcil 
on  Environmental  Quality  recommended 
the  halt  and  had  pointed  out  to  him  "that 
the  project  could  endanger  the  unique 
wildlife  of  the  area  and  destroy  this  re- 
gion of  unusual  and  unique  natural 
beauty,"  referring  to  the  beautiful  Okla- 
waha  River  Valley.  Since  ending  tlie 
canal  would  allow  the  land  to  go  back  to 
private  ownership :  and  since  this  narrow 
strip  of  land  cculd  hardly  protect  much 
wildlife  anyway  when  one  considers  that 
only  a  short  distance  away  are  439,000 
acres  of  national  forest  where  the  wild- 
life could  really  be  protected,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  President  was  misled  as 
to  the  wildlife  protection  which  could 
result  from  closing  the  canal.  Since  the 
alternate  route  suggested  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  would  bypass  the  Oklawaha, 
this  other  point  raised  by  the  Council 
and  relied  upon  by  the  President  is  also 
not  a  valid  reason  for  abandoning  the 
canal. 

But  this  matter  of  the  reasons  for  the 
action  of  the  President  is  not  what  I 
would  like  to  discuss  at  length  today.  I 
already  discussed  those  reasons  more  at 
length  on  February  8,  as  has  appeared  In 
the  Congressional  Record  at  psige  2086. 
No,  what  I  would  like  to  discuss  today  is 
the  fact  that  if  the  President  means  to 
terminate  the  canal  permanently,  not 
just  halt  to  restudy,  then  this  action  is 
unconstitutional.  There  is  in  fact  no  au- 
thority I  know  of  to  the  contrary. 

The  Constitution  dees  not  say  that  the 
President  shall  execute  the  laws,  but  that 
"he  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faith- 
fully executed."  (Art.  2,  sec.  3.) 
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To  contend,  that  the  obligation  Imposed 
upon  the  president  to  see  the  laws  faithfxiUy 
executed,  implies  a  power  to  forbid  their 
execution,  is  a  novel  construction  of  the 
constitution,  and  entirely  Inadmlssable.  Ken- 
dall v.  united  States,  37  U.S.  524,  611  (1838). 

The  authority  given  to  the  President  to 
stop  appropriations  for  a  Federal  project 
under  the  Constitution  is  in  his  right  to 
veto.  (Art.  I,  sec.  7.)  But  after  a  bill  is 
signed,  and  appropriations  are  made, 
an  executive  oflBcer  cannot  interfere  with 
that  law. 

In  the  following  comments  I  am  mak- 
ing I  have  relied  heavily  upon  the  excel- 
lent brief  of  Gerald  W.  Davis,  as  pub- 
ll.,hed  in  the  October  1964,  edition  of  the 
Fordham  Law  Review. 

Under  our  system  of  government  it  is 
the  legislative  branch  which  is  to  make 
and  decide  pohcy.  The  executive  branch 
"is  supposed  to  carry  out  the  policies  de- 
claret"  by  Congress."  (31  Cong.  Dig..  No.  1, 
p.  1.  at  2  (1952).)  (See  MacLean,  "Presi- 
dent and  Congress:  The  Conflict  of 
Powers,"  61  (1955).) 

There  is  no  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  specifically  requires  the 
executive  branch  to  spend  money  appro- 
priated by  Congress.  The  President  is  re- 
quired, however,  to  "take  care  that  the 
laws  be  faithfully  executed."  (U.S. 
Const,  art.  II,  sec.  3.)  Whether  this  con- 
stitutional provision  vested  in  him  dis- 
cretion as  to  the  execution  of  acts  of 
Congress  was  argued  in  Kendall  v.  United 
States  ex  rel.  Stokes.  (37  U.S.  (12  Pet.) 
524  (1838> .)  Postmaster  Kendall  had  dis- 
allowed claims  of  Stokes  for  carrj'ing  the 
mail.  Congress  passed  an  act  directing 
Kendall  to  credit  Stokes  with  the  amount 
due.  Kendall  again  refused  to  pay  the 
claim,  contending  that  only  the  Presi- 
dent, imder  the  power  to  see  that  the  laws 
are  executed  could  require  that  he  pay 
the  claims.  The  Supreme  Court  upheld 
a  mandamus  ordering  the  payment, 
holding  that  the  President  was  not  em- 
powered to  dispense  with  the  operation 
of  law  upon  a  subordinate  executive 
officer: 

When  (Congress  imposes  upon  any  execu- 
tive officer  any  duty  they  may  think  proper, 
which  is  not  repugnant  to  any  rtghts  secured 
and  protected  by  the  constitution  ...  in 
such  cases,  the  duty  and  responsibility  grow 
out  of  and  are  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  law,  and  not  to  the  direction  of  the 
President.  .  .  . 

To  contend  that  the  obligation  imposed  on 
the  President  to  see  the  laws  faithfully  ex- 
ecuted, implies  a  power  to  forbid  their  ex- 
ecution, is  a  novel  construction  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  entirely  Inadmissible. 


To  avert  a  nationwide  strike  of  steel- 
workers  in  April  1952,  which  he  believed 
would  jeopardize  national  defense.  Presi- 
dent Truman  issued  an  Executive  order 
directing  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
seize  and  operate  most  of  the  steel  mills. 
According  to  the  (jovernment's  argument 
in  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  v. 
Sawyer  (343  U.S.  579  (1952) ),  the  direc- 
tive was  not  founded  on  any  specific  stat- 
utory authority,  but  upon  "the  aggregate 
of  the  President's  constitutional  powers 
as  the  Nation's  Chief  Executive  and  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces."  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is- 
sued an  order  seizing  the  steel  mills  and 
the  President  promptly  reported  these 
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events  to  Congress,  but  Congress  took  no 
action.  It  had  provided  other  methods  of 
deeding  with  such  situations  and  had 
refused  to  authorize  goverrunental  seiz- 
ures of  property  to  settle  labor  disputes. 
The  steel  companies  sued  the  Secretary 
and  the  Supreme  Court  rejected  the 
broad  claim  of  power  asserted  by  the 
Chief  Executive,  holding  that  "the  order 
could  not  properly  be  sustained  as  an 
exercise  of  the  President's  military  power 
as  Commander  in  Chief  .  .  .  nor  .  .  . 
because  of  the  several  constitutional  pro- 
visions that  grant  executive  power  to  the 
President." 

Mr.  Justice  Black,  who  delivered  the 
opinion  of  the  Court,  noted: 

In  the  framework  of  our  (Constitution,  the 
President's  power  to  see  that  the  laws  are 
faithfully  executed  refutes  the  idea  that  he 
Is  to  be  a  lawmaker.  The  Constitution  limits 
his  functions  in  the  lawmaking  process  to 
the  recommending  of  laws  he  thinks  wise 
and  the  vetoing  of  laws  he  thinks  bad. 
And  the  Constitution  Is  neither  sUent  nor 
equivocal  about  who  shall  make  laws  which 
the  President  Is  to  execute.  The  flrst  section 
of  the  flrst  article  says  that  "All  legislative 
Powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  In  a 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  .  .  ."  After 
granting  many  powers  to  the  Congress,  Arti- 
cle I  goes  on  to  provide  that  Congress  may 
"make  all  Laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and 
proper  for  carrying  Into  Execution  the  fore- 
going Povrers,  and  all  other  Powers  vested 
by  this  Constitution  in  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  or  In  any  E>epartment  or 
Officer  thereof ."  »  »v,  ♦ 

The  President's  order  does  not  direct  tnat 
a  congressional  policy  be  executed  in  a  man- 
ner prescribed  by  Congress— it  directs  that 
a  presidential  policy  be  executed  In  a  manner 
prescribed  by  the  President.  •  •  •  Th«  power 
of  Congress  to  adopt  such  public  policies  as 
those  proclaimed  by  the  order  is  beyond  ques- 
tion .  The  Constitution  does  not  subject 
tills  lawmaking  power  of  Congress  to  presi- 
dential or  military  supervision  or  control. 

It  Is  said  that  other  PresldenU  without 
congressional  authority  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  private  business  enterprises  In  order 
to  settle  labor  disputes.  But  even  If  this  De 
true.  Congress  has  not  thereby  lost  Its  ex- 
clusive constitutional  authority  to  make  laws 
necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  the  powers 
vested  by  the  Constitution  "in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  or  any  Depart- 
ment or  Officer  thereof." 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  in  a  concurring 
opinion,  noted: 

The  power  to  recommend  legislation, 
granted  to  the  President,  serves  only  to 
emphasize  that  It  Is  his  function  to  rec- 
ommend and  that  It  Is  the  function  of  the 
Congress  to  legislate.  Article  H,  Section  3 
also  provides  that  the  President  "shall  t^e 
Care  that  the  Laws  be  falthfuUy  executed. 
But  .    the  power  to  execute  the  laws 

starts  and  ends  with  the  laws  Congress  has 
enacted. 


The  three  dissenting  Justices  did  not 
assert  that  the  President  could  act  con- 
trary to  a  statute  enacted  by  Congress. 
They  argued  that  there  was  no  statute 
which  prohibited  the  seizure  and  that 
there  was  "no  evidence  whatever  of  any 
Presidential  purpose  to  defy  Congress  or 
act  in  any  way  Inconsistent  with  the 
legislative  will." 

Mr.  Justice  Jackson,  concurring  with 
the  majority  opinion,  remarked  on  the 
"poverty  of  really  useful  and  imambigu- 
ous  authority  applicable  to  concrete 
problems  of  executive  power  as  they  ac- 
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tually  present  themselves."  He  suggested 
that  "Presidential  powers  are  not  fixed 
but  fluctuate,  depending  upon  their  dis- 
junction or  conjunction  with  those  of 
Congress."  Justice  Jackson  then  listed 
the  situations  in  which  a  President  may 
doubt,  or  others  may  challenge,  his 
powers  and  indicated  the  legal  conse- 
quences of  the  factor  of  relativity  to  the 
powers  of  Congress: 

1.  When  the  President  acts  pursuant  to  an 
express  or  Implied  authorization  of  Congress, 
his  authority  Is  at  Its  maximum,  for  it  in- 
cludes all  that  he  poesesses  in  his  own  right 
plus  all  that  Congren  can  delegate.  ...  If 
his  act  is  held  unconstitutional  under  these 
circumstances,  it  usually  means  that  the  Fed- 
eral Ck)vernment  as  an  undivided  whole  lacks 
power.  .  .  . 

2.  Wbea  the  President  acts  In  absence  of 
either  a  congressional  grant  or  denial  of 
authority,  be  c«n  only  reply  upon  his  own 
Independent  powers,  but  there  is  a  zone 
of  twilight  In  which  he  and  Congress  may 
have  concurrent  authority,  or  in  which  Its 
distribution  is  uncertain.  Therefore,  congres- 
sional inertia.  Indifference  or  quiescence  may 
sometimes,  at  least  as  a  practical  matter,  en- 
able. If  not  Invite,  measures  on  Independent 
presidential  respoDAlbUlty.  In  this  area,  any 
acttial  test  of  power  Is  likely  to  depend  on 
the  imperatives  of  events  and  contemporary 
imponderables  rather  than  on  abstract 
theories  of  law. 

3.  When  the  President  takes  measures  in- 
compatible with  the  expressed  or  Implied  will 
of  Congress,  bis  power  is  at  its  lowest  ebb, 
for  then  he  can  rely  only  upon  bis  own  con- 
stitutional powers  minus  any  constitutional 
powers  of  Congress  over  the  matter.  Courts 
can  sustain  exclusive  presidential  control 
in  such  a  case  only  by  disabling  the  Con- 
gress from  acting  upon  the  subject.  Presiden- 
tial claim  to  a  power  at  once  so  conclusive 
and  preclusive  must  be  scrutinized  with  cau- 
tion, for  what  Is  at  stake  la  the  equilibrium 
established  by  our  constitutional  system. 

'  The  latter  situation  (3>.  as  discussed 
by  Mr.  Justice  Jackson,  more  nearly  re- 
lates to  the  situation  Involved  In  the  cur- 
rent action  on  the  Cross  Florida  Barge 
Canal. 

The  Constitution  does  not  subject  the 
lawmaking  power  of  Congress  to  presi- 
dential control,  except  for  the  veto  proc- 
ess. The  fact  that  Presidents  in  the  past 
may  have  overridden  congressional  ap- 
propriations does  not  deprive  Congress  of 
Its  constitutional  authority. 

The  matter  of  congressional  appro- 
priations for  defense  purposes  lies  in  the 
third  category  of  congressional-presiden- 
tial relationships  set  forth  by  Justice 
Jackson.  "Exclusive  presidential  control" 
cannot  be  sustained  and  the  President  is 
not  empowered  to  Impose  conditions  upon 
the  exercise  of  congressional  authority 
in  this  field.  See  Kauper.  The  Steel  Seiz- 
ure Case:  Congress,  the  President  and 
the  Supreme  Court.  51  Mich.  L.  Rev.  141 
(1952). 

The  weight  of  authority  Is  against  the 
existence  of  an  inherent  presidential 
power  to  Impound  appropriated  funds — 
Goostree.  The  Power  of  the  President 
To  Impound  Appropriated  Funds:  With 
Special  Reference  to  Grants-In-Aid  to 
Segregated  Activities,  11  Am.  Ui.  Rev. 
32,42(1962). 

The  general  theory  underlying  the 
Constitution  is  that  Congress  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  determination  and  ap- 
proval of  the  fiscal  policies  of  the  Nation 
and  that  the  executive  shall  be  -espon- 
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sible  for  their  faithful  execution — Re- 
port of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Administrative  Management  at  15 
(1937 >. 

This  division  of  authority  was  stated 
by  President  Wilson  in  a  message  to  Con- 
gress on  May  13,  1920: 

The  Congress  and  the  Executive  should 
function  within  their  respective  spheres  .  .  . 
The  Congress  has  the  power  and  the  right  to 
grant  or  deny  an  appropriation,  or  to  enact 
or  refuse  to  enact  a  law;  but  once  an  ap- 
propriation Is  made  or  a  law  passed,  the  ap- 
propriation should  be  administered  or  the 
law  executed  by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  (Report  of  Pres.  Comm.  on 
Admin.  Mgt.  at  16). 

Congress  has  the  final  responsibility, 
subject  to  constitutional  limitations  and 
the  President's  veto  power,  for  deciding 
which  activities  are  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  Oovemment  and  the  amount  of 
money  to  be  spent  on  each.  The  Presi- 
dent's role  Is  to  recommend  to  Congress 
a  unified  and  comprehensive  budget  and 
to  administer  the  budget  as  finally  en- 
acted— Committee  on  Organization  of 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government 
Report  on  Budget  and  Accounting  in  the 
U.S.  Government  at  12-13  (1955). 

A  distinction  must  be  made  between 
the  authorization  and  the  actual  appro- 
priation of  funds  for  a  specified  purpose. 
An  act  appropriating  funds  for  defense 
purposes  serves  to  implement  a  preced- 
ing authorization  act  passed  by  Con- 
gress. 

Although  an  authorization  may  be 
considered  as  only  constituting  permis- 
sion to  expend  funds  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose, an  appropriation  of  funds  implies 
a  directive  that  such  funds  be  expended 
to  effect  the  purpose  indicated. 

Congress  In  making  appropriations  has  the 
power  and  authority  not  only  to  designate 
the  purpose  of  the  appropriation,  but  also 
the  terms  and  conditions  under  which  the 
executive  department  of  the  government 
may  expend  such  appropriations.  .  .  . 

The  purpose  of  the  appropriations,  the 
terms  and  conditions  under  which  said  ap- 
propriations were  made.  Is  a  matter  solelv 
In  the  hands  of  Congress  and  It  is  the  plain 
and  explicit  duty  of  the  executive  branch  or 
the  government  to  comply  with  the  same. 
Any  attempt  by  the  Judicial  branch  of  our 
government  to  Interfere  with  the  exclusive 
powers  of  Congreaa  would  be  a  plain  Invasion 
of  the  powers  of  said  body  conferred  upon  It 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
(Spaulding  v.  Douglas  Aircraft  Co.  60  F. 
Supp.  986.  088  (S.D.  Cal.  1945).  aS'd.  164 
P.  2d  419   (9th  Clr.   1946).) 

The  Supreme  Court  has  also  held  that 
when  Congress  makes  an  appropriation 
in  terms  which  constitute  a  direction  to 
pay  a  sum  of  money  to  a  particular  per- 
son, the  officers  of  the  Treasury  cannot 
refuse  to  make  the  payment — see.  for 
example.  United  States  v.  Louisville  (169 
US.  249  (1898);  United  States  v.  Price. 
116  US.  43  a885)  :  compare  22  Ops. 
Atfy  Gen.  295  (1902).) 

The  cases  I  have  cited  clearly  demon- 
strate that  the  President  carmot  law- 
fully disregard  a  duly  enacted  law.  It 
could  be  argued  that  Congress  by  stat- 
ute has  authorized  the  President  to  exer- 
cise discretion  as  to  whether  funds  ap- 
propriated for  a  particular  public  works 
project  should  be  expended  or  Im- 
pounded. An  examination  of  the  statu- 
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tory  law  gives  no  substance  to  that 
argument. 

Impounding  of  appropriated  funds  to 
prevent  deficiencies  and  to  effect  econ- 
omies in  governmental  operations  was 
authorized  by  the  General  Appropria- 
tions Act  of  1951.  This  act  provided,  in 
part,  as  follows: 

In  apportioning  any  appropriation,  re- 
serves may  be  established  to  provide  for  con- 
tingencies, or  to  effect  savings  whenever  sav- 
ings are  made  possible  by  or  through  change* 
in  requirements,  greater  efBclency  of  opera- 
tions, or  other  developments  subsequent  to 
the  date  on  which  such  appropriation  wu 
made  available.  .  .  . 

Since  this  section  appears  to  grant  the 
Executive  great  latitude  with  respect  to 
the  impounding  of  appropriated  funds. 
Inquiry  should  be  made  as  to  legislative 
intent.  The  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations stated: 

The  appropriation  of  a  given  amount  for 
a  particular  activity  constitutes  only  a  ceiling 
upon  the  amount  which  should  be  expended 
for  that  activity.  (H.R.  Rep.  No.  1797.  81st 
Cong.,  ad  8e«.  1.  9   (I960).) 

In  the  same  report  it  is  said  that  of- 
ficials responsible  for  the  administration 
of  an  activity  for  which  an  appropriation 
is  made  "bear  the  final  burden  for  ren- 
dering all  necessary  service  with  the 
smallest  amount  possible  within  the  ceil- 
ing figure  fixed  by  the  Congress."  The 
purpose  of  the  act  is  to  "require  careful 
apportionment  of  all  types  of  funds  ex- 
pended by  Federal  agencies  and  efBclent 
administration  of  the  Government's 
business." 

The  committee  noted  that  in  signing 
the  National  Military  Appropriations  Act 
for  1950,  the  President  Issued  a  state- 
ment indicating  objections  to  the  ac- 
tion of  Congress  in  increasing  funds  for 
the  Air  Force,  and  directing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  place  in  reserve  the 
amounts  provided  by  Congress  for  in- 
creasing the  Air  Force  structure.  In  this 
regard  it  was  stated : 

It  wtiB  not  the  purpoee  of  the  Congress 
In  providing  funds  for  the  Air  Force  .  . 
In  excess  of  budget  estimates  to  establish  or 
permit  the  President  or  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  establish  reserves.  .  .  ."  In  the 
minds  of  the  Committee,  this  action 
"amounted  to  an  Item  veto,  a  power  not 
possessed  by  the  President." 

It  U  perfectly  Justifiable  and  proper  for  all 
pooslble  economies  to  be  effected  and  sav- 
ings to  be  made,  but  there  Is  no  warrant  or 
JustlflcaUon  for  the  thwarting  of  a  major 
policy  of  Congress  by  the  impounding  of 
funds  If  this  principle  of  thwarting  the  will 
of  Congress  by  the  Impounding  of  fundi 
should  be  accepted  as  correct,  then  Congress 
would  be  totally  Incapable  of  carrying  out  its 
constitutional  mandate  of  providing  for  the 
defense  of  the  Nation. 

Certainly  it  was  not  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress that  the  Executive  should  be  en- 
abled to  impound  funds  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  defense  purposes.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  no  statutory  authority  for 
the  Impounding  of  appwopriated  funds, 
except  for  purposes  of  economy  and  ef- 
ficiency in  executing  the  purposes  for 
which  the  appropriation  is  made. 

The  President  cannot  dispense  with 
the  execution  of  the  laws,  under  the  duty 
to  see  that  they  are  executed.  To  hold 
otherwise  would  be  to  confer  upon  him 
a  veto  power  over  laws  duly  passed  and 
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enrolled.  To  accord  discreticwi  to  a  Pres- 
ident as  to  what  laws  should  be  enforced 
and  how  much,  would  enable  him  to  in- 
terpose a  veto  retroactively. 

Some  may  say,  what  can  one  do  to  see 
that  the  President  carries  out  the  Con- 
stitution? There  have  l)een  no  suits  on 
recent  impounding  of  fimds  for  defense 
objectives,  such  as  for  the  advanced 
bomber,  as  far  as  I  know.  There  may  be 
many  reasons  for  this;  but  perhaps  the 
most  conclusive  one  has  been  the  lack  of 
standing  of  one  to  sue  to  enforce  the 
Constitution  in  a  i>arUcular  case.  In  the 
matter  of  the  Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal 
there  may  well  be  such  ability  to  sue 
however;  because  not  only  has  the  State 
of  Florida  entered  into  expensive  con- 
tractual arrangements  with  the  Federal 
Government  on  this  matter,  but  many 
local  real  estate  owners  have  been  taxed 
through  the  years  to  contribute  the  local 
funds  that  have  been  expended  in  Flor- 
ida for  this  canal.  I  understand  from 
the  papers  suits  are  going  to  be  brought. 

It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the 
President  will  reconsider  this  matter  and 
at  least  let  the  proponents  of  the  canal 
be  heard  on  the  issues,  which  has  not 
yet  been  allowed.  Particularly,  since  the 
evidence  is  strong  that  the  reasons  for 
the  President's  action  seem  to  have  over- 
looked the  fact  that  the  Oklawaha  can 
be  inexpensively  bypassed  and  that  no 
wildlife  preservation  is  in  fact  achievable 
by  terminating  the  canal. 


HELP  FOR  THE  ELDERLY  ON  DRUG 
COSTS 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1971 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  78  cosponsors,  I  am 
reintroducing  legislation  to  provide  out- 
patient prescription  drug  coverage  imder 
medicare. 

This  bill  will  establish  a  comprehen- 
sive drug  insurance  program  for  the  20 
mllUon  Americans  covered  by  medicare, 
giving  them  added  protection  against 
the  consequences  of  illness  at  a  time 
when  they  must  live  on  very  limited 
economic  resources. 

These  are  its  features: 

First,  coverage  of  prescription  drugs 
and  certain  nonprescription  drugs  of 
•pecial  life-sustaining  value; 

Second,  financing  tinder  the  part  A, 
P&yroll  tax.  portiMi  of  medicare — un- 
like most  other  proposals,  which  would 
finance  drug  insurance  through  higher 
monthly  premiums  under  the  part  B 
portion; 

Third,  selection  by  a  formulary  com- 
mittee of  the  drugs  to  be  covered; 

Fourth,  $1  copayment  by  the  pur- 
chaser for  each  prescription. 

The  program  would  reimburse  partic- 
ipating pharmacies  on  the  following 
basis: 

The  "maximum  allowable  cost"  of  a 
qualified  drug,  plus 
A  professional  fee  which   recognizes 
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that  costs  and  services  vary  from  phar- 
macy to  pharmacy — instead  of  a  fixed 
dispensing  fee. 

This  is  how  the  program  works: 

A  formulary  committee,  composed 
largely  of  physicians,  selects  the  drugs 
to  be  covered.  Each  year  it  sends  physi- 
cians and  pharmacists  a  list  of  these 
qualified  drugs — arranged  alphabetically 
by  their  established,  or  generic,  names — 
as  well  as — 

An  indexed  listing  of  the  trade  or 
other  names  by  which  these  drugs  are 
known,  together  with  the  maximum  al- 
lowable cost  for  various  quantities, 
strengths,  or  dosage  forms ; 

Supplemental  lists  arranged  by  diag- 
nostic, therapeutic,  or  other  classifica- 
tions; 

Information  which  promotes — under 
professional  supervision — the  safe  and 
effective  use  of  these  drugs. 

Financing  the  program  under  the  part 
A  portion  of  medicare  means  that  an  in- 
dividual will  pay  for  his  drug  insurance 
during  his  working  years,  rather  than 
later  when  his  income  is  sharply  reduced 
due  to  retirement. 

It  also  assures  that  nearly  everyone 
over  65  will  benefit,  without  having  to 
pay  monthly  premiums,  keep  records, 
or  file  claims. 

The  beneficiary  simply  goes  to  the  par- 
ticipating pharmacy  of  his  choice.  If  the 
drug  prescribed  for  him  is  listed  in  the 
formulary,  he  pays  the  pharmacist  $1  to 
fill  the  prescription.  If  the  prescribed 
drug  is  not  listed  in  the  formulary,  he 
pays  for  it  the  same  way  he  does  now 
under  medicare — out  of  his  own  pocket. 

The  pharmacist  is  then  reimbursed  by 
the  program  on  the  basis  of  maximum 
allowable  cost  plus  professional  fee.  In 
determining  the  maximum  allowable 
cost  of  multiple-source  drugs,  the  for- 
mulary committee  excludes  prices  of  a 
drug  which  vary  significantly  from  those 
of  the  lowest  or  lower  cost  versions  of 
it  that  are  of  proper  quality  and  gen- 
erally available. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  bill  con- 
tains the  proper  ingredients  for  an  eco- 
nomically and  medically  feasible  pro- 
gram— and  a  recipe  for  high-perform- 
ance administration  of  it. 

By  choosing  drugs  carefully  and  tak- 
ing into  accoimt  their  cost  factors,  the 
formulary  committee  can  build  savings 
into  the  program  from  the  outset.  It  will 
list  only  medically  necessary  drugs,  and 
do  so  in  an  economically  reasonable  way. 

Also,  the  copayment  feature  stresses 
cost-effectiveness,  because  it  reminds  the 
drug  purchaser  that  he  is  sharing  in  the 
cost  of  the  program.  And  having  nearly 
everyone  over  65  covered  means  that  the 
administrators  of  the  program  can 
quickly  and  inexF>ensively  determine  who 
is  eligible  for  benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  Department's  Task  Force 
on  Prescription  Drugs  Issued  a  series  of 
background  papers  in  1968-69  substan- 
tiating the  need  and  feasibility  of  a  drug 
insurance  program. 

Since  then,  the  President's  Task  Force 
Ml  the  Agrtng  has  fUed  a  report  entitled, 
"Toward  a  Brighter  F*uture  for  the  El- 
derly," in  which  it  recommended  that 
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medicare  be  modified  In  five  ways,  in- 
cluding this  one: 

"Coverage  of  out-of-hospital  drugs  at 
the  earliest  date  administratively  feas- 
ible." 

I  believe  this  program  for  the  elderly 
is  timely.  I  also  believe  it  is  sound  enough 
in  terms  of  coverage,  cost-effectiveness 
and  administrative  feasibility  to  warrant 
consideration  by  this  body  apart  from  the 
many  broad  health  insurance  proposals 
now  in  the  design  stage. 

A  complete  list  of  the  bill's  cospon- 
sors follows,  together  with  a  copy  of  the 
bill's  text: 

COSPONSOSS 

Joseph  P  Addabbo  (N.Y.). 
Glenn  M.  Anderson  (Calif.). 
William  R  Anderson  (Tenn).  - 
Prank  Annunzio  (111.). 
Les  Aspln  (Wis.). 
William  A.  Barrett  (Pa.). 
Nick  Begich  (Alaska). 
Bob  Bergland  (Minn.). 
Mario  Biaggi  (N.Y). 
JohnBrademas  (Ind.) 
Prank  Brasco  (N.Y.) . 
James  A.  Burke  (Mass.) . 
PhUlip  Burton  (Calif.). 
James  A.  Byrne  (Pa.) . 
Charles  J.  Carney  (Ohio) . 
Tim  Lee  Carter  (Ky.) . 
Bob  Casey  (Tex). 
Shirley  Chlsholm  (N.Y.). 
Prank  M.  Clark  (Pa.). 
Oeorge  W.  ColUns  (ni.). 
Silvio  O.  Conte  (Mass.). 
Jorge  L.  Cordova  (P.R.) . 
Oeorge  Danlelson  (Calif.). 
John  H.  Dent  (Pa.). 
Charles  C.  Diggs,  Jr.  (Mich.) . 
Harold  D.  Donohue  (Mass.). 
Robert  F.  Drlnan  (Mass.) . 
Don  Edwards  ( Calif. ) . 
Joshua  Ellberg  (Pa.). 
Joe  L.  Evlns  (Term.) . 
DarUel  J.  Flood  (Pa). 
Hamilton  Fish,  Jr.  (N.Y.). 
Donald  M.  Praser  (Minn.). 
Cornelius  E.  Gallagher  (N.J.) 
Ella  T.  Orasso  (Conn.) 
Gilbert  Gude  (Ud.) 
Seymour  Halpem  (N.T.) 
Lee  H.  Hamilton  (Ind.) 
Richard  T.  Hanna  (Calif.) 
Julia  Butler  Hansen  (Wash.) 
Michael  Harrington  ( Mass.) 
Wayne  L.  Hays  (Ohio) 
KenHechler  (W.  Va.) 
Louise  Day  Hicks  (MaoB.) 
James  J.  Howard  (NJ.) 
Hafold  T.  Johnson  (Calif.) 
Peter  N.  Kyros  (Maine) 
Mike  McCormack  (Wash.) 
Stewart  McKlnney  (Coon.) 
Abncr  J.  Mlkva  (Dl.) 
F.  Bradford  Morse  (Mass.) 
Charles  A.  Mosber  (Ohio) 
John  Moss  (Calif.) 
Morgan  F.  Murphy  (m.) 
James  O.  O'Hara  (Mlcb.) 
Claude  Pepper  (Fla.) 
Bertram  L.  Podell  (N.Y.) 
Melvln  Price  (111.) 
Roman  C.  Puclnakl  (HI.) 
Charles  B.  Rongel  (N.Y.) 
OgdenR.  Reld  (N.Y.) 
Henry  8.  Reuss  (Wis.) 
Robert  A.  Roe  (N.J.) 
TenoRoncalio  (Wyo.) 
Benjamin  8.  Rosenthal  (N.Y.) 
Dan  Rostenkowskl  (HI.) 
Edward  R.  Roybal  (Ccdlf.) 
Femand  J.  St  OermAln  (RJ.) 
James  H.  Scheuer  (N.Y.) 
John  P.  SelberUng  (Ohio) 
Harley  O.  Staggers  (W.  Va.) 
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Robert  H.  St««l«  (Conn.) 
Pr«jik  Thompeon.  Jr.  (N.J.) 
Robert  O.  TteriMUi  (RJ.) 
Joseph  P.  Vlgtjrtto  (Pm.) 
L*wr«nce  O.  Wini*mB  (P«.) 
Sidney  R.  Yatee  (lU.) 
Ou»  Yatron  (Pa.) 

HJ»  — 

A  bUl  to  amend  Utiea  n  and  xvm  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  include  quallfled 
drugs,  requiring  a  phyalclans  prescription 
or  certification  and  approved  by  a  Formu- 
lary Committee,  among  the  items  and 
serylcea  covered  under  the  hospital  insur- 
ance program 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  2a6(b)  (1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  poet-hos- 
pital home  health  services"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "post -hospital  home  health  serv- 
ices, and  quallfled  drugs". 

(b)  Section  1811  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "and  quallfled  drugs"  after  "re- 
lated poet-hospital  services". 

(c)  Section  1812  (a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (3)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Quallfled  drugs." 

(d)(1)  Section  1813(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(4)  The  amount  payable  for  quallfled 
drugs  furnished  an  individual  pxirsuant  to 
any  one  prescription  or  oertlflcatlon  and  pur- 
chased by  such  Individual  at  any  one  time 
shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
applicable  prescription  copayment." 

(2)  Section  1813  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(C)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2).  the 
prescription  copayment  which  shall  be  ap- 
plicable for  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a) 
(4)  shaUbetl. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall,  between  July  1 
and  October  1  of  187B.  and  of  each  year 
thereafter,  determine  and  promulgate  the 
drug  copayment  which  shall  be  applicable 
for  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  (4)  during 
the  succeeding  calendar  year.  Such  oopay- 
ment  ahaU  be  equal  to  91  multiplied  by  the 
ratio  of  (A)  the  average  per  capita  costs  for 
quallfled  drugs  during  the  calendar  year 
preceding  the  year  in  which  the  determina- 
tion Is  made  to  (B)  the  average  per  capita 
cost*  for  qxiallfled  drugs  during  the  calendar 
year  1073.  Any  amount  so  determined  which 
Is  not  a  mxiltlple  of  10  cents  shall  be  rounded 
to  the  nearest  mutUple  of  10  cents  (or,  If  It 
Is  midway  between  two  such  multiples,  to 
the  next  higher  multiple  of  10  cents).  The 
average  per  capita  coats  for  quallfled  drugs 
for  any  calendar  year  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  the  best  In- 
formation available  to  him  (at  the  time  the 
determination  Is  made)  as  to  the  amounts 
paid  under  this  part  for  quallfled  drugs  fur- 
nished during  such  year,  by  providers  which 
have  agreements  In  affect  under  section  1806, 
to  individuals  who  are  entitled  to  hospital 
insurance  benefits  under  section  234.  plus 
the  amount  which  would  have  been  so  paid 
but  for  subsection  (a)  (4)  of  thU  section." 

(e)  SecUon  1814(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (7)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ",  and";  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (7)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 
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"(8)  with  respect  to  drugs  or  blologlcals 
furnished  pursuant  to  a  physician's  prescrip- 
tion, such  drugs  or  blologlcals  are  qualified 
drugs  as  defined  In  secUon  1881  (t)  and  the 
provider  has  In  his  possession  such  prescrip- 
tion, or  some  other  record  of  such  prescrip- 
tion that  Is  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  or, 
with  respect  to  drugs  or  blologlcals  not  re- 
quiring a  physician's  prescription  but  deter- 
mined by  the  Formulary  Comnalttee  to  be  of 
a  llfesavlng  nature,  such  drug  or  biological 
Is  a  quallfled  drug  as  so  defined  and  the  pro- 
vider has  In  his  possession  a  physician's  cer- 
tification that  It  13  medically  required  by 
such  Individual." 

(f)  Section  1814  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

•limitation  on  Payment  for  Quallfled  Drugs 
"(g)  Payment  may  be  made  under  this 
part  for  quallfled  drugs  only  when  such  drugs 
are  dispensed  by  a  licensed  pharmacy  (as  de- 
fined In  section  18fll(z)  of  this  .\ct)  which  is 
a  provider  of  services  for  purposes  of  this 
part;  except  that  payment  under  this  part 
may  be  made  for  drugs  dispensed  by  a  phy- 
sician where  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  drugs  were  required  in  an  emergency 
or  that  there  were  no  pharmaceutical  services 
available  from  providers  of  services  In  the 
community.  In  which  case  the  physician 
(under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary) shall  be  regarded  as  a  prolvder  of 
services  for  purposes  of  this  part  with  respect 
to  the  dispensing  of  such  drugs." 

(g)  The  second  sentence  of  section  1816(a) 
of  such  Act  U  amended  by  striking  out  clause 
(1)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "(1)  to  provide  consultative  services 
to  institutions,  agencies,  or  establishments  to 
enable  them  to  establish  and  maintain  fiscal 
records  necessary  for  purposes  of  this  part 
and  otherwise  to  qualify  as  providers  of  serv- 
ices for  such  purposes,  and". 

SBC.  a.  Part  A  of  title  XVIH  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tions: 

"FoaaruLABT  coicicrrm 

"Skc.  1818.  (a)(1)  There  U  hereby  esUb- 
llshed.  within  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  a  Formularly  Com- 
mittee, a  majority  of  whose  members  shall 
be  physicians,  and  which  shall  consist  of  two 
officials  of  such  Department  designated  by 
the  Secretary  and  seven  individuals  (not 
otherwise  In  the  regular  f\Ul-tlme  employ  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment)  who  are  of  recog- 
nized professional  standing  and  distinction 
In  the  fields  of  medicine,  pharmacology,  and 
pharmacy,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
In  the  competitive  service  The  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  shall  be  elected,  from  the 
appointed  members  thereof,  by  majority  vote 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  for  a  term 
of  one  year.  A  member  ntay  succeed  hlmMlf 
as  Chairman. 

"(2)  Sach  appointed  member  of  the 
Formulary  Committee  shall  hold  office  for  a 
term  of  Ave  years,  except  that  any  member 
.ippolnted  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  apix>lnted 
for  the  remainder  of  each  term,  and  exoapt 
that  the  terms  of  office  of  the  members  first 
taking  office,  as  designated  by  the  Secretary 
at  the  time  of  appointment,  one  shall  expire 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  one  shall  expire 
at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  one  shall  ex- 
pire at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  and  one 
shall  expire  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year. 
A  member  shall  not  be  eligible  to  serve  con- 
tin  uoxisly  for  more  than  two  terms. 

"(b)  Appointed  members  of  the  Formulary 
CXsnmlttae,  while  attending  meetings  or  con- 
IwanoM  Uuwaof  or  otherwise  serving  on  biial- 
of  tba  Oommlttee,  shall  be  entitled  to 
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receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  |100  per  day, 
Including  traveltlme,  and  while  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ez- 
penses,  as  authorized  by  section  5703  of  title 
6,  United  States  Code,  for  persons  m  ttM 
Oovernment  service  employed  Intermittently. 

"(c)  (1)  The  Formulary  CJommittee  u  m. 
thorlaed  to  engage  such  technical  asslstanoe 
as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  lu  func- 
tions, and  the  Secretary  shall.  In  addition, 
make  available  to  the  Formulary  Committee 
such  secretarial,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ance as  the  Formulary  Coomilttee  may  re- 
quire to  carry  out  Its  ftinctlona. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  furnish  to  the 
Formulary  Committee  such  office  space,  ma- 
terials, and  equipment  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  Formulary  Committee  to  carry  out 
Its  functions. 

"(d)  (1)  The  Formulary  Committee  shsU 
compile,  publish,  and  niake  available  s 
Fonnulary  of  the  United  States  (hereinafter 
In  this  title  referred  to  as  the  'Formulary'). 

"(2)  The  Formulary  Committee  shall  pe- 
riodically revise  the  Formulary  and  the  list- 
ing of  drugs  so  as  to  maintain  currency  In 
the  contents  thereof. 

"(3)  The  Formulary  shall  contain  an 
alphabetically  arranged  listing,  by  estab- 
lished name,  of  those  drugs  and  blologlcals 
that  be  deemed  quallfled  drugs  for  purposas 
of  the  benefits  provided  under  section  1811 

(»)    (4). 

"(4)  l^e  Formulary  Committee  shall  pub- 
lic and  disseminate  at  least  once  each  cal- 
endar year  among  physicians,  pbarmaclsti, 
and  other  Interested  persons.  In  accorda&et 
with  directives  of  the  Secretary.  (1)  sn 
alphabetical  lUt  naming  each  drug  or  bio- 
logical by  Its  established  name  and  such 
other  Information  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary,  (II)  an  Indexed  representative  list- 
ing of  such  trade  or  other  names  by  which 
each  such  drug  or  biological  is  commonly 
known,  together  with  the  maximum  allow- 
able cost  for  various  quantities,  strengths,  or 
dosage  forms  thereof,  together  with  the 
names  of  the  supplier  of  such  drugs  upon 
which  the  maximum  allowable  cost  Is  based. 
(Ill)  a  supplemental  list  or  lists,  arranged  by 
diagnostic,  prophylactic,  therapeutic.  « 
other  classlflcatlons,  of  the  drugs  Included 
In  the  Formulary,  and  (Iv)  Information  (In- 
cluding conditions  of  use  required  In  the  In- 
terest of  rational  drug  therapy)  which  will 
promote  the  safe  and  effective  use,  under 
professional  supervision,  of  the  drugs  listed 
in  the  Formulary. 

"(6)  The  Formulary  Committee  shall  ex- 
clude from  the  Formulary  any  drugs  which 
the  Formulary  Committee  determines  sre 
not  necessary  for  proper  patient  care,  taking 
Into  account  other  drugs  that  are  avaUable 
from  the  Formulary. 

"(c)(1)  In  consldeHnR  whether  a  partic- 
ular drug  shall  be  included  In  the  Formulan 
the  Formulary  Committee  Is  authorlxed  to 
obtain  (upon  request  therefor)  any  reoort 
pertaining  to  the  characteristics  of  such  drug 
which  Is  available  to  any  other  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  and.  as  a  condition  of  such  In- 
clusion, to  require  suppliers  of  drugs  to  make 
available  to  the  Committee  Information  (in- 
cluding Information  to  be  obtained  through 
testing)  relating  to  such  drug.  If  any  such 
record  or  Information  (or  any  information 
contained  In  such  record)  la  of  a  conflden- 
Ual  nature,  the  Formulary  Committee  shall 
exercise  utmoet  care  in  preserving  the  con- 
fidentiality of  such  record  or  Information 
and  shaU  limit  Its  usage  thereof  to  the 
proper  exercise  of  such  authority. 

"(2)  The  Formulary  Committee  shall  «•- 
tabllsh  such  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  determine  the  propriety  of  the  inclnstoo 
or  exclusion  In  the  Formulary  of  any  drug. 
Including  such  data  and  testing  as  it  msy 
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require  of  a  proponent  of  the  listing  of  a 
drug  m  the  Formulary. 

"(f)(1)  The  Formulary  Committee,  prior 
to  making  a  final  determination  to  remove 
from  listing  In  the  Formulary  any  drug  which 
would  otherwise  be  Included  therein,  shall 
afford  a  reasonable  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing on  the  matter  to  any  person  engaged  in 
manufacturing,  preparing,  propagating,  com- 
pounding, or  processing  the  product  who 
shows  reasonable  grounds  for  such  a  hear- 
ing. Any  person  adversely  affected  by  the 
final  decision  of  the  Formulary  Committee 
may  obtain  judicial  review  in  accordance 
with  the  procedures  specified  In  section  605 
(h)  of  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act. 

"(2)  Any  person  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture, preparation,  propagation,  compound- 
ing, or  processing  of  any  drug  not  Included 
In  the  Formulary  which  such  person  believes 
to  possess  the  requisites  to  entitle  such  drug 
to  b*  Included  in  the  Formulary  may  peti- 
tion for  Inclusion  of  such  drug  and,  if  such 
petition  Is  denied  by  the  Formulary  Oom- 
mlttee, shall,  upon  request  therefor,  showing 
reasonable  grounds  for  a  hearing,  be  afforded 
a  hearing  on  the  matter.  The  final  decision 
of  the  Formulary  Committee  shall,  if  adverse 
to  such  person,  be  subject  to  Judicial  review 
In  accordance  with  the  procedures  specified 
In  section  605(h)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act. 

"(g)  Drugs  and  blologlcals  shall  be  deter- 
mined to  be  qualified  drugs  only  If  they  can 
legally  be  obtained  by  the  user  only  pursuant 
to  a  prescription  of  a  physician;  except  that 
the  Formulary  Committee  may  Include  cer- 
tain drugs  and  blologlcals  not  requiring  such 
a  prescription  if  It  determines  such  drugs 
or  blologlcals  to  be  of  a  llfesavlng  nature. 

"(h)  In  the  Interest  of  orderly,  economical, 
and  equiuble  administration  of  the  benefits 
provided  imder  section  18ia(a)  (4),  the  For- 
mulary Committee  may,  by  regulation,  pro- 
vide that  a  drug  or  blolo^cal  otherwise  re- 
garded as  being  a  quallfled  drug  shall  not 
be  so  regarded  when  prescribed  In  unusual 
quantities. 

"MAZUfUM  AIXOWABLX  COST  FOB  QUALlnXO 
DBUOa 

"8k:.  1819.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  part, 
the  term  'maxlmtma  allowable  ooef  means 
the  following : 

"(1)  When  used  with  respect  to  a  prescrip- 
tion legend  drug,  such  term  means  the  lesser 
of— 

"(A)  the  amount  determined  by  the  For- 
mulary CoDunlttee,  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  plus  a  reasonable 
fee  determined  In  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section,  or 

"(B)  the  actual,  usual,  or  customary 
charge  at  which  th'?  dispenser  sells  or  of- 
fers such  drug  to  the  public. 

"(2)  When  used  with  respect  to  a  pre- 
scribed nonlegend  drug  such  term  means 
tbose  charges  which  do  not  exceed  the  usual 
or  customary  price  at  whlob  the  dispenser 
offers  or  sells  the  product  to  the  general  pub- 
lic, plus  a  reasonable  billing  allowance. 

"(b)(1)  The  Formulary  Oommlttee  shall 
establish  an  amoimt  or  amounts  at  which 
each  drug  is  generally  avaUable  for  sale  (to 
establishments  dl^jenslng  drugs)  In  a  given 
strength  or  dosage  form;  and  In  any  case  In 
which  a  drug  U  so  avalUble  and  so  sold  by 
niOTe  than  one  suppUer,  tiie  Formulary  Cocn- 
mlttee  shaU  exclude,  in  determining  the 
maximum  allowable  cost,  the  amounts  for 
•uch  drugs  of  such  suppliers  as  are  sold  at 
prices  which  vary  signlflcantiy  from  the 
Mnounts  for  the  lowest  or  lower  cost  drugs 
Which  have  been  determined  to  be  of  proper 
quauty  and  which  are  generally  available, 
if  a  particular  drug  In  the  Formulary  is 
available  from  more  than  one  BMppim.  and 
•uch^drug  as  avalUble  from  one  supplier  pos- 
'^       distinct   therapeutic  advantages    (as 
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determined  by  the  Formulary  Committee  on 
the  basis  of  its  scientific  and  professional  ap- 
praisal of  Information  available  to  it,  includ- 
ing information  and  other  evidence  fur- 
nished to  It  by  the  supplier  of  such  drug), 
then  the  amount  recognized  by  the  For- 
mulary Committee  for  such  supplier's  drug 
shall  be  the  price  at  which  it  is  generally 
available  to  establishments  dispensing  drugs. 

"(2)  In  considering  (for  purposes  of  the 
maximum  allowable  cost  for  any  drug)  the 
varloxis  sources  from  which  and  the  varying 
prices  at  which  such  drug  is  generally  avail- 
able, there  shall  not  be  taken  Into  account 
the  price  of  any  dug  which  Is  not  included 
in  the  Formulary. 

"(3)  Whenever  an  amount  or  amounts  at 
which  a  qualified  drug  is  generally  available 
for  sale  to  the  ultimate  dispensers  thereof 
vary  slgnlficanUy  among  the  various  regions 
of  the  United  States  or  among  such  ultimate 
dispensers,  the  Formulary  Conunlttee  may 
determine  a  separate  amount  or  amounts 
with  respect  to  such  drug  for  various  regions 
or  for  various  classes  of  Its  ultimate  dis- 
pensers. 

"(c)  (1)  Any  licensed  pharmacy  which  is 
a  provider  of  services  for  purpose  of  this  part, 
shall,  in  a  form  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
file  with  an  Intermediary  or  other  agency 
designated  by  the  Secretary  a  statement  of 
a  fee  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
maximum  allowable  cost  as  defined  In  sub- 
section (a).  Such  fee  shall  Include  such 
costs.  Including  the  costs  of  professional 
services  and  a  fair  profit,  as  are  reasonably 
related  to  the  provision  of  pharmaceutical 
service  rendered  to  persons  entitled  to  re- 
ceive beneflts  under  this  part. 

"(2)  Any  licensed  pharmacy  shall,  except 
In  cases  to  which  subsection  (a)  (1)  (B) 
applies,  be  reimbursed.  In  addition  to  any 
amounts  provided  for  in  subsection  (b), 
the  amount  of  the  fee  filed  in  paragraph 
( 1 ) ,  except  that  no  fee  shall  exceed  the  larg- 
est fee  filed  by  90  per  centiun  of  such 
licensed  pharmacies. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall,  in  addition  to 
statements  required  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(2) ,  require  In  a  form  and  at  a  time  suitable 
to  him  financial  or  other  data  to  Justify 
recognition  of  any  fee  (A)  which  amount 
falls  between  the  fiftieth  and  ninetieth 
percentile  of  all  fees  filed  by  participating 
pharmacies,  or  (B)  in  any  case  where  a 
participating  licensed  pharmacy  has.  In  the 
preceding  four  calendar  quarters,  been 
among  the  highest  20  per  centum  by  pre- 
scription volume  of  all  pharmacies  partici- 
pating In  the  program  In  a  State  or  Inter- 
mediary area. 

"(4)  Where  no  fee  statement  or  other 
Information  required  by  the  Secretary  has 
been  filed  by  a  licensed  pharmacy  otherwise 
quallfled  and  participating  in  the  program, 
fees  to  which  such  pharmacies  may  be  en- 
titled shall  be  limited  to  the  amount  of  the 
lowest  fee  filed  by  any  licensed  pharmacy 
described  in  paragraph  (1)   above." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  1861  (t)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  ",  or  as  are  approved  by 
the  Formulary  Committee"  Immediately 
before  the  final   period;   and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence :  "The  term  'qualified 
drug"  means  a  drug  or  biological  which  (1) 
can  be  self -administered,  (2)  is  furnished 
pursuant  to  a  physician's  prescription  or  a 
physician's  certification  that  It  is  a  life- 
saving  drug  which  is  medically  required  by 
such  Individual  when  not  an  Inpatient  In  a 
hospital  or  extended  care  faculty,  (3)  la 
Included  by  strength  and  dosage  forms 
among  the  drugs  and  biologists  approved  by 
the  Formulary  Committee,  (4)  Is  dispensed 
(except  as  provided  by  section  1814(g))  lay 
a  pharmacist  from  a  licensed  pharmacy,  and 
(6)  which  Is  generally  available  for  sale  to 
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establishments  dispensing  drugs  In  an 
amount  or  amounts  equal  to  or  less  than  the 
amount  or  amounts  esUbUshed  by  the 
Formulary  Committee  pursuant  to  section 
1819(b) ." 

(b)  Section  1861  (u)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  strUtlng  out  "or  home  health 
agency"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "homo 
health  agency,  or  licensed  pharmacy". 

(c)  Section  1861  (v)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "The  reasonable  cost- 
in  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided 
in  paragraph  (5).  the  reasonable  cost";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(5)  (A)  With  respect  to  any  qualified 
drug,  the  maximum  aUowable  cost  shall  be  an 
amount  determined  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 1819  of  this  Act." 

(d)  Section  1861  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng  new  subsection: 

'Xlcensed  Pharmacy 
"(z)  The  term  'licensed  pharmacy'  (with 
respect  to  any  qualified  drug)  means  a 
pharmacy,  or  other  establishment  providing 
oonamunlty  pharmaceutical  services,  which 
U  licensed  as  such  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  In  which  such  drug  u  provided  or 
otherwise  dispensed  In  accordance  with  this 
title." 

(e)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1866 
(a)  (3)  (A)  of  such  Act  U  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  (U)"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  foUowlng:  "(ii)  the  amount  of 
any  copayment  required  pursuant  to  section 
1813(a)(4),  and   (lU)". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  1866 
(a)  (2)  (A)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "clause  (11)  "  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"clause  (Ul)". 

Sxc.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  items  and  services 
furnished  on  and  after  the  lat  day  of 
January  1973. 


THE  UPCOMING  WEST  GERMAN- 
CZECHOSLOVAK  NEGOTIATIONS 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LoinsiAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  upcoming  negotia- 
tions between  West  Germany  and  the 
Czechoslovak  Government  in  Prague  re- 
quires one  to  refresh  his  memory  on  the 
background  of  Czechoslovakia. 

Prom  1945,  Czechoslovakia  was  ad- 
ministered by  a  government  led  by  the 
Communists  who  then  seized  full  power 
in  February  of  1948.  Twenty  years  later 
on  August  21,  1968.  the  Red  armies  of 
the  Warsaw  Pact  countries  invaded  and 
occupied  Czechoslovakia  under  a  uni- 
lateral declaration  by  the  Soviet  Union 
know  as  the  Brezhnev  doctrine,  proving 
again  that  the  Czech  and  Slovak  people 
are  nothing  more  than  subjects  of  So- 
viet totalitarianism.  The  present  Red  re- 
gime in  Prague  is  allowed  to  exist  only 
because  it  obeys  its  orders  from  Moscow. 

Thus,  negotiations  and  overtures  of 
friendship  by  the  Brandt  coalition  gov- 
ernment with  the  government  in  Prague 
do  not  constitute  negotiations  or  friend- 
ship with  the  Czech  and  Slovak  peoples, 
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but  rather  with  a  puppet  government 
which  the  people  In  Prague  know  full 
well  is  controlled  by  the  Soviets,  and  who 
furthermore  consider  It  to  be  de  facto 
occupation  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  free  Ciecha  and  Slovaks  living  In 
the  West  have  rejected  the  Idea  that 
Western  governments  should  seek  co- 
operation with  and  give  economic  aid  to 
the  regime  in  Prague,  thereby  bolster- 
ing its  hold  over  its  unwilling  subjects. 

The  Sudeten  German  people,  who  were 
deported  from  their  800- year -old  home- 
land to  C»echoslovakia  in  1945  under 
Communist  initiative  and  leadership,  are 
now  being  told  by  the  Commuiust  regime 
In  Prague  that  the  Munich  agreement 
under  which  they  and  their  homeland 
were  tr«n»ferred  in  1938  to  Germany 
should  be  declared  "mvaiid  from  its  very 
begiiming." 

The  Sudeten  Germans  do  not  deny 
that  the  Munich  agreement  was  con- 
eiuled  under  threat  of  force,  and  they 
uartilT  admit  that  it  is  no  longer  valid. 
having  been  vioUted  by  Hitier  himself  in 
1939'  however,  they  do  object  to  the 
ncent  claim  by  the  Prague  government 
that  the  Munich  agreement  was  never 

valid. 

Elected  represenUUves  of  the  Sudeten 
Germans  point  out  that  the  Sudeten  Ger- 
nuns  were  not  a  party  to  the  agreement 
at  Munich,  but  agree  that  it  was  sanc- 
ttaoed  under  internaktonal  law  by  rep- 
TCMntattves  of  tbe  Oovemments  of  Oer- 
Biany.  Great  Britain.  France,  and  Italy. 
They  claim,  therefore,  that  they  cannot 
be  punished  as  traitors  to  Czechoslovakia 
nor  can  they  now  be  subjected  to  an 
Indemnity  by  the  Communist  government 
in  Prague  for  destroying  their  country  as 
was  done  inl938.  ^    ..     .  w 

It  is  a  fact  of  history  that  the  Munich 
agreement  was  valid  under  international 
law  untU  violated  by  Hitler.  It  would  be 
naive  for  the  present  Soclallst-Uberal 
government  of  West  Germany  to  repu- 
diate a  universal  view  shared  by  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  West  which  recognize 
international  law,  and  condescend  to  ac- 
cept the  Communist  position  of  the  gov- 
ernment In  Prague  which  seeks  only  to 
strengthen  its  hold  over  the  Czech  and 
Slovak  people,  and  to  extort  economic 
aid  from  West  Germany  in  order  to  pro- 
long Its  existence. 

Recognition  of  the  Munich  agreement 
as  "Invalid  from  Its  very  beginning" 
would  be  against  the  truth,  the  historical 
facts,  commonsense.  fairness,  and  Justice. 
It  would  be  playing  into  the  hands  of  the 
Communists  at  the  expense  of  the  Czechs, 
the  Slovaks,  and  the  Sudeten  Germans  as 
well  as  repudiating  the  real  friendship 
and  support  of  all  non-Communist  na- 
tions. 


PROVIDING  USE  OP  FEDERAL  TELE- 
rOMMTTNICATION  SYSTEM  IN  VA 
HOSPITALS 
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Telecommunications  System  is  connected 
in  all  veterans  hospitals,  and  that  it  is 
for  use  by  authorized  personnel  only. 
This  is  the  same  service  which  is  pro- 
vided to  all  executive  branch  and  legisla- 
tive otBces. 

Since  this  system  Is  in  use  most  fre- 
quently during  the  ordinary  business  day. 
the  service  Is  idle  for  the  most  part  be- 
tween the  hours  of  5  pjn.  and  8  ajn. 
Therefore,  I  am  calling  upon  my  col- 
leagues to  urge  their  support  of  my  rea- 
olution  to  provide  free  use  of  the  PTS 
to  veterans  hospitals  after  bustoess 
hottrs. 

Presently,  there  are  166  veterans  hos- 
pitals, with  a  total  capacity  of  100.000 
patients.  Many  veterans  are  unable  to 
afford  even  adequate  use  of  public  tele- 
phones to  contact  their  families  and 
loved  ones.  I  am,  therefore,  calling  for 
legislation  which  calls  for  FTS  service 
for  our  veterans  as  a  small  way  of  saying 
"thank  you"  for  the  service  they  have 
pofonned  for  the  United  States. 

The  cost  of  supplying  such  service 
would  be  minifn»i  as  it  would  only  en- 
tail the  addition  of  more  telephone  in- 
struments to  handle  the  capacity  of  each 
hospital.  The  nimiber  of  telephones 
needed,  along  with  the  standards  for 
osage,  would  be  determined  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administrati<Hi. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  to  this 
effort. 


February  11,  1971 


HON.  JAMES  F.  HASTINGS 

or  mw  TOEK 
IN  THE  HOU8K  OF  BEPBISENT A ll v cS 

Wednesday.  Feibruary  10.  1971 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
recently    discovered    that    the    Federal 


REMARKS  ON  THE  STATE  OF  THE 
UNION  MESSAGE  AND  REVENUE 
SHARING 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

or  HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REI»RESENTAnVES 

Wednesday.  February  10.  1971 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr  Speaker,  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  I  Insert  at  this 
point  to  the  Record  my  remarks  on  the 
President's  state  of  the  Union  message 
and  on  revenue  sharing: 

8tat«   of   toe   VmoK 

I  find  It  a  little  hard  to  understand  how 
the  Preaident  could  face  the  nation  on  Janu- 
ary 33,  1971.  and  talk  about  closing  tbe  "gap 
between  promise  and  performance  In  Ameri- 
can government". 

nixon:    ok  JAiruABT   ai,   19ti 

"I  win  submit  an  expansionary  budget  this 
year  .  .  one  that  will  help  stimulate  the 
eeonomy  and  thereby  open  up  new  Job  op- 
portunities for  millions  of  Americans  .  .  . 
By  spending  as  If  we  were  at  full  employ- 
ment wm  will  help  to  bring  about  full  em- 
ployment." 

Nixon  fiscal  y*ar  1970  defloit.  $13  billion. 

Nixon  fiscal  year  1971  deficit.  92S  billion. 

Nixon  fiscal  year  1973  projected  deficit. 
•33  bUlion. 

(Total  Nixon  deficit  In  3  years) .  $61  billion. 

"The  third  great  goal  is  to  continue  the 
effort  so  dramatically  begun  last  year  to  re- 
store and  enhance  our  natural  environment. 
...  I  will  propose  a  strong  new  set  of  initia- 
tives to  clean  up  our  air  and  water  .  . 

"As  a  fourth  great  goal.  I  will  offer  a  far- 
reaching  set  of  proposals  for  Improving 
America's  health  care  .  .  a  major  Increase 
In  and  redirection  of  aid  to  medical  schools, 
to  greatly  increase  the  number  of  doctors 
and  other  health  personnel  .  .  .  Incentives 
to  Improve  the  delivery  of  health  services. 


to  get  more  medical  care  resources  into  thost 
areas  that  have  not  been  adequately 
served  .  . 

"I  have  faith  In  people.  I  trust  the  Judc. 
ment  of  people.  Let  us  give  the  people  a 
chance,  a  bigger  voice  in  deciding  for  them- 
selves those  questions  that  so  greatly  affect 
their  lives  .  .  .  ^r  the  black  American,  tbs 
Indian,  the  Mexican  American  and  for  thoas 
others  In  our  land  who  have  not  had  aa 
equal  chance,  the  nation  at  last  has  begna 
to  confront  the  need  to  press  open  the  door 
of  full  and  equal  opportunity." 

mxoN's  vnx>  MrwiA«mi  Df  it7o 
Veto    of    EducatloD    Funds,    January  n, 
1970: 

"The  Inflation  we  have  at  the  start  of  tbt 
Seventies  was  caused  by  heavy  deficit  spamt- 
ing  in  the  Sixties.  In  tbe  past  Decade  tlis 
Federal  government  spent  more  than  It  took 
in.  $57  bUIlon  more  .  .  .  That  Is  why  I  or- 
dered Federal  lywnding  cuts  this  year.* 
(Nixon  also  Vetoed  the  Education  Bodgrt 
for  FT  "71  on  August  11.  1970) 

Veto  of  Appropriation  for  Water  PoUnttoa 
Pro)ects.  Augiust  11.  1970: 

"I  am  determined  to  hold  the  line  itgmin^ 
•  dingerous  budijet  defldt  .  .  .  Whra  we 
spend  more  than  onr  tax  system  can  pn>- 
duce.  the  average  American  either  has  is 
piy  for  It  in  higher  prices  or  in  higher  tsaea* 
Veto  of  Funds  for  Hospital  Constroetlaa, 
June  23    1970: 

"In  these  tlmra  there  is  no  room  in  this 
tna^re  profp^Lin  or  In  any  other  propaa 
for  tbe  kind  of  needless  and  mladirectad 
spending  represented  In  HR  11103.  I  agala 
cill  upon  the  Con^^ress  to  )o(n  me  In  bolABg 
d3wn  government  spending  to  avoid  a  larie 
bud^t  deficit  in  FT  1971.' 

I  Nixon  also  pocket  vetoed  S  3418  which 
appropriated  %23S  million  to  assist  hospttali 
and  medical  schools  in  relieving  shortage  of 
doctors  In  family  practice.) 

Veto  of  a  Jobs  program  for  the  Udcb- 
ployed.  December  16.  1970: 

"I  cannot  accept  this  legislation  .  .  .  short 
term  public  service  public  employment  can 
be  a  useful  componen'-  of  the  nation's  man- 
power policies  .  .  .  But  public  employment 
that  is  not  linked  to  real  J.ibs  ...  is  not  s 
solution.  I  cannot  accept  a  bill  which  so 
fully  embraces  this  self-defeating  concept." 
What  President  Nixon  should  have  said 
to  the  Nation  on  the  Opening  of  tbe  SXad 
Congress  was  that  the  actions  of  the  Sist 
Congress  had  been  correct  and  tliat  he.  the 
President,  had  erred. 

Now  he  Is  proposing  deficit  ^>endlng  be- 
cause It  will  help  to  bring  about  full  em- 
ployment. 

Now  he  is  submitting  an  expansionary 
budget  because  It  will  help  to  stimulate  the 
economy  and  thereby  open  up  new  Job  <^ 
port  unities. 

In  1970  when  Congress  acted  In  accordance 
with  this  policy  it  was  called  by  the  Presi- 
dent "irresponsible".  Its  budgets  "excessive" 
and  "infiatlonary". 

Of  course  the  President's  budgetary  policy 
for  1971  is  correct  because  the  Congress  was 
correct  in  1970. 


RSVXNTni    SHAaiMO? 

In  the  early  1960'8  when  our  nation  was 
prospering  and  Federal  revenue  surpluses 
were  expected,  a  proposal  called  "Federal- 
State  tax-sharing"  was  put  forth  as  a  way 
of  distributing  the  extra  funds.  The  only 
trouble  was.  the  Vietnam  war  then  began 
draining  some  ISO  billion  a  year  from  our 
economy  and  the  proposal  was  shelved. 

The  idea  kept  alive,  however,  as  State  and 
city  governments  hoped  that  someday  aU 
those  "free"  revenues  would  become  avail- 
able. During  the  recession  of  1969-1971,  these 
local  unite  of  government  became  Increas- 
ingly short  of  revenue.  A  new  drive  wm 
mounted   by   governors,   mayors  and  State 
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legislators,     with    the    proposal     re-named 
"revenue  sharing." 

In  tbe  State  of  tbe  Union  Message  of 
January  23.  1971,  President  Nixon  asked 
Congress  to  approve  a  916  billion  'revenue 
sttarlng"  program.  Since  tbe  Federal  deficits 
under  Mr.  Nixon  have  been  In  the  nelghlx)r- 
hood  of  SlS-sao  bUilon  a  year,  we  will  un- 
doubtedly have  to  raise  taxes  to  finance  the 
request,  or  run  the  risk  of  a  »30-«40  billion 
deficit,  or  even  worse  see  a  substantial  cut> 
back  la  existing  programs.  I  personally 
doubt  that  Congress  will  approve  a  tax 
Increase  to  finance  this  plan  of  revenue 
sharing.  With  tbe  economy  In  such  poor 
shape,  this  Is  not  tbe  time  to  add  new  eco- 
nomic burdens. 

Faced  with  these  realities  of  tbe  "State  of 
tbe  Dnlon-.  the  revenue  sharing  proposal 
comes  at  a  time  when  tbe  Federal  govern- 
ment U  itself  l>ereft  of  funds  to  give  back  to 
local  and  State  governments. 

Tbe  use  of  the  taxing  powers  of  tbe  Fed- 
eral government  I  believe  carries  with  It  tbe 
responsibility  of  seeing  that  these  funds  are 
used  for  specific  needs  of  tbe  citizens  of  this 
country.  Those  programs  which  are  strictly 
of  a  local  or  State  nature  should  be  financed 
by  local  and  State  taxes,  and  only  augmented 
by  Federal  funds  where  the  ^>eclflc  needs  are 
Justified. 

If  there  are  excess  revenues  being  collected 
by  tbe  Federal  government  which  are  not 
iMfrtrrt  to  fund  Federal  programs,  then  I  be- 
lieve It  Is  our  reapooslblUty  to  reduce  tbe 
Federal  tax  burden  directly.  The  Federal 
government  should  not  use  Its  taxing  powers 
to  raise  more  tban  It  specifically  needs  for 
programs  It  will  administer  aud  implement. 

It  Is  generally  acknowledged  that  cities  and 
States  are  In  need  of  more  funds  for  local 
ptxigrams.  These  revenues  should  be  raised 
locally  and  should  not  depend  upon  contri- 
butions from  the  Federal  treasury.  17  States 
still  do  not  have  income  taxes.  The  resources 
of  the  Federal  treasury  should  not  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  unwUllngnesB  of  local  gov- 
ernment to  tax  Its  citizens  for  local  services. 

However  where  States  and  cities  have  been 
responsible  in  levying  taxes  for  local  pro- 
grams and  these  taxes  have  reached  a  bur- 
densome level.  I  do  believe  that  relief  should 
be  provided  the  citizens  of  these  commu- 
nities, but  not  the  governmental  entity  as 
would  be  the  case  under  tbe  revenue  sharing 
device. 

My  proposal  for  relief  of  these  over-taxed 
citizens  would  l>e  to  allow  State  Income  tax 
credits  off  of  Federal  Income  tax  payments. 
Under  the  present  Internal  Revenue  code 
local  and  State  taxes  are  allowed  only  as 
deductions  for  determining  the  net  taxable 
Income.  This  provides  only  modest  relief  to 
taxpayers  in  Jurisdictions  with  high  tax  rates. 
Thus  I  would  now  propose  that  State  In- 
come taxes  be  allowed  as  tax  credits  against 
the  Federal  tax  due.  All  other  local  and  State 
taxes  would  continue  to  be  taken  as  deduc- 
tions. 

This  method  of  "revenue-sharing"  would 
have  the  most  direct  benefit  to  the  taxpayer. 
It  would  also  serve  to  encoiirage  States  to 
enact  Income  taxes  at  a  level  adequate  to  pay 
for  the  necessary  services  and  operation  of 
State  governments.  State  governments  would 
then  begin  to  assiime  some  of  the  burdens 
now  placed  on  cities  in  the  management  of 
their  urban  programs. 

Another  proposal  which  I  support  to  help 
cities  and  States  pay  for  much  needed  pro- 
grams such  as  mass  transit  systems,  educa- 
tional programs  for  the  disadvantaged,  man- 
power programs  for  the  unemployed,  welfare 
assistance,  air  and  water  pollution  projects, 
sewer  treatment  plants,  and  low  cost  hous- 
ing la  to  increase  the  Federal  funding  of  these 
programs  In  the  sum  of  $6  billion  which  is 
the  "new"  money  suggested  in  the  Nixon 
revenue  sharing  plan.  This  approach  will  be 
In  keeping  with  the  tax  authority  retaining 
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the  responsibility  and  accountability  for  pro- 
grams It  funds. 

I  do  agree  however  that  much  of  tbe  bu- 
reaucratic {japerwork  that  now  accompanies 
Federal  programs  can  be  largely  eliminated, 
and  I  shall  support  all  efforts  to  reduce  the 
Federal  bureaucratic  involvement  In  plan- 
uing  and  utilization  of  these  funds.  Once  the 
specific  purposes  are  stipulated  I  do  agree 
that  the  State  and  Local  governments  are  re- 
sponsible entities  that  will  safeguard  these 
monies  from  waste  and  mismanagement. 

Hawaii  as  a  State  with  a  progressive  Income 
tax  can  benefit  greatly  from  my  Income  tax 
credit  plan.  With  $6  billion  more  for  such 
programs  as  mass  transit,  education,  man- 
power training,  welfare,  bousing,  sewer  proj- 
ects and  air  pollution  abatement.  Hawaii 
wUI  stand  to  gain  needed  f uiuls  for  our  pro- 
grams we  urgently  need  without  suffering 
cutbacks  and  higher  Federal  taxes,  which 
would  be  tbe  consequences  of  tbe  Nixon  reve- 
nue abarlng  plan. 


BRANETTS  DANGEROUS  OSTPOLTTIK 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OP   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10, 1971 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  tbe 
New  York  Times  of  January  26  carried 
an  account  of  an  address  by  former  Ger- 
man Chancellor  Kurt  George  Kieslnger 
before  the  convention  of  his  party,  the 
Christian  Democratic  Union,  concerning 
the  present  German  Government's  new 
policy  toward  East  E)urope  and  the  Sov- 
iet Union.  Lest  one  attribute  Mr.  Kies- 
inger's  criticism  of  the  new  German 
policy  to  political  motivations,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  former  high-ranking 
officials  of  the  UB.  Government  such  as 
Gen.  Lucius  Clay,  Ambassador  John 
McCloy,  and  Secretary  Acheson  have 
likewise  expressed  serious  concern  re- 
gardtog  this  policy.  Even  former  Under 
Secretary  of  State  George  W.  Ball,  who 
served  to  the  previous  administration 
while  It  was  making  overtures  to  the 
East  European  countries,  is  concerned 
that  Chancellor  Brandt's  policy  will  pos- 
sibly have  detrimental  effects  on  Ger- 
many's firm  Western  ties. 

More  and  more  American  citizens  are 
becoming  aware  of  the  potential  dangers 
of  Chancellor  Brandt's  Ostpolitik.  For 
example,  members  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  an  organization  number- 
tog  1,600,000  veterans,  were  alerted  to 
the  possible  damage  to  the  free  world's 
solidarity  to  the  February  1971,  issue  of 
its  magazine.  VFW.  The  magazine's  regu- 
lar columnist  and  long  a  student  of  in- 
ternational affairs,  Donald  L.  Miller, 
emphasizes  the  necessity  for  opposing 
what  could  well  become  "a  sellout  of 
West  Germany  to  the  Soviet  Union." 

As  more  and  more  American  citizens 
learn  of  the  high  stakes  tovolved  to  the 
present  German  Ostpolitik,  I  am  hopeful 
that  our  opposition  will  become  loud  and 
clear.  The  above-mentioned  column  by 
VFW's  Donald  L.  Miller  follows: 
Alono  trx  Rkd  FaoNT 
(By  Donald  L.  IfiUer) 

A  veteran  of  tbe  European  and  Asian 
theaters  in  WWn  wrote  to  me  recently  to 
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stress  the  need  to  look  at  past  Int^-natlonal 
blunders  and  come  up  with  corrective  ac- 
tions. If  "our  learned  men"  don't  come  up 
with  answers  soon,  be  wrote,  "we  face  an 
Armageddon  before  our  acXHta  birthday." 

And.  of  course,  he's  right.  Since  WWH  we 
have  pursued  peace  while  the  Soviets  and 
Red  Chinese  have  struggled  for  victory.  We've 
sought  cooperation;  they've  striven  to  hu- 
miliate, debilitate  and  defeat  us. 

How,  European  Commimlsts  have  unfold- 
ed a  new  scheme  aimed  at  driving  us  out  of 
Europe  as  they  now  are  doing  in  tbs  Arab 
East. 

Phase  one  Is  West  German  recognition  of 
Communist  gains  in  Europe  since  WWn. 
This  is  all  but  wrapped  up  tbrough  the  trea- 
ties Chancellor  Willy  Brandt  has  signed  wltli 
Moscow  and  Warsaw. 

Tbe  second  and  mo»t  crucial  phase  In- 
cludes these  items,  according  to  East  Euro- 
pean Commurdsts: 

1.  Admission  of  East  and  West  Ocrmany 

to  tlMUJI. 

3.  Isolstlon  of  West  Berlin  from  West  Ocr- 
many. 

8.  Aaalgnment  of  European  ambaaaadors 
In  Helsinki,  Finland,  to  tHe  Job  of  prefwr- 
Ing  for  an  all-European  Security  Confer- 
ence. 

Nlklta  Khruacbev  made  tbe  basic  plans  for 
tbe  Secnurlty  Conference  back  In  1958.  It 
win  include  tbe  Soviets  but  exclude  tlie  VS. 

Tbe  stress  win  be  on  European  common 
Interests  wbleb  Communists  see  as  opposed 
to  tbe  twslc  interests  of  tbe  VJS. 

Plans  already  have  been  laid  for  the  Sov- 
iets to  pressure  West  European  businessmen 
to  turn  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  Eastern 
Europe  for  markets  and  supplies  Instead  ot 
to  tbe  United  States. 

AU  tbis  so  far  Is  preliminary.  Tbe  cutting 
phase  will  be  tbe  demands  for  tbe  liquida- 
tion of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  L.it>erty. 
NATO  will  have  to  go  for  tbe  same  reason. 
You  don't  iise  propaganda  or  set  up  mili- 
tary defenses  against  friends,  do  you? 

And.  in  tbe  end.  according  to  Soviet  plans 
made  over  a  decade  a^.  Western  Europe  wlU 
lie  defenseless.  The  ball  then  will  go  to  na- 
tive CommiinUt  parties.  Itll  be  up  to  them, 
with  Soviet  help,  to  seize  power,  nationalize 
property  and  ally  West  European  countries 
to  the  USSR. 

But  that's  not  the  end.  All  of  Western 
Europe  combined  with  the  Soviet  Union  will 
possess  far  greater  power  than  that  of  the 
United  States. 

What  then.  Washington?  Peaceful  aur> 
render  or  nuclear  war? 

Where  did  we  go  wrong?  The  underlying 
philosophy  at  Yalta  and  Potsdam  Is  a  start- 
er. We  soiight  to  buUd  a  world  on  the  basis 
of  cooperation  with  a  force  that  seeks  to 
destroy  us.  And  in  25  years  the  basic,  tragic 
positions  have  not  changed. 

Of  course,  there  is  an  immediate  correc- 
tive measure.  Recognize  that  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion is  an  enemy,  not  a  friend.  And  clearly 
state  that  the  U.S.  is  opposed  to  a  sellout  of 
West  OMinany  to  tbe  Soviet  Union.  MlUlona 
of  bewildered  West  Oermans  are  waiting  for 
some  clear  sign  that  we  care. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  10, 1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 
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CommunlBt  North  Vietnam  Is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1.500  American  prisoo- 
ers  of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


SOUTH  AFRICA  AND  NAKHBIA 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NSW    TORJC 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  10,  1971 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
South  African  Government  has  taken 
what  we  may  hope  Is  a  welcome  initia- 
tive before  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  in  suggesting  that  South  Africa 
may  propose  a  plebiscite,  to  be  jointly  ad- 
ministered by  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  and  South  Africa,  in  the  disputed 
territory  of  South- West  Africa,  so  that 
the  people  themselves  may  determine 
their  future.  There  are  many  caveats  and 
conditions  before  this  proposal  can  be 
considered  any  breakthrough:  but.  even 
If  It  IS  httle  more  than  a  flyer  of  a  sug- 
gestion, it  would  appear  more  construc- 
tive to  take  up  the  proposal  and  make  it 
workable  than,  as  some  have  urged,  to 
condemn  It  solely  as  a  propaganda  move 
and  leject  it  out  of  hand. 

The  status  of  South- West  Africa — of- 
fleteUy  raehriitened  Namibia  by  the  Ui4. 
In  19M — has  been  in  dispute  since  1946. 
At  that  time.  South  Africa  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  territory  as  a  UN  trusteeahlp. 
although  South  Africa  had  originally 
been  given  Jurisdiction  by  the  League  of 
NatioDs,  with  a  mandate  to  promote  the 
■Mteiiai  and  moral  well-being  and  social 
pmiMi  ol  lU  inhabiianu  In  1M«  the 
Unlt«d  N»Uon«  in  a  r««ioiuiian  «vipix)rted 
fe9  th«  United  SUtM  r«*cinded  the 
ktt  and  took  d«  jure  authority 
the  territory  South  Africa  ttld 
retmgntee  this  reeolution  and 
hae  reialned  de  facto  authority 
The  m%i*m  ke«al  aad  poUUcai  utua- 
imm  M  MaplMi.  end  I  ahali  not  «u  mto 

N mm.  Iii8liaiw i»  to  wio  i^«  pr<>t>i«>n) 

In  p«i#*i'  (i»««il  on  a  IMW  MeartHi 

9m  tbr  Mi««*e«it.  I  <nlH»i  Mw  tHiitod 

take    «fflnnativr   no<e  of 

KMcmm  eiiwwuan  for  a  pli^ 

wicamiitc    kt    aa    aii     f^nlue     t\ 

Hi  a  ■eemtnal>     tni>ia- aoic 
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Such  a  plebiscite  would  have  to  allow 
for  universal  individual  adult  balloting, 
with  adequate  supervision  to  Insure 
its  secrecy.  There  would  have  to  be 
methods  established  by  which  the  jjeople 
could  be  Informed  of  the  ramifications  of 
their  choice.  Time  would  be  required  be- 
forehand for  the  non-South  Africans 
supervisory  group  to  travel  and  talk  with 
people  in  Namibia  even  before  they  make 
proposals  regarding  the  organization  and 
supervision  of  the  election;  further  time 
would  be  needed  after  terms  were  agreed 
for  clarifying  the  issues  to  the  people. 
The  question  of  the  rights  of  Niuniblan 
poUtical  exiles  and  prisoners  whose  prin- 
cipal goal  has  been  to  achieve  self-deter- 
mination would  certainly  be  raised. 
There  are  many  conditions  which  would 
have  to  be  agreed  prerequisite  to  a  free 
and  fair  election.  Hopefully  the 
United  States  and  other  nations 
can  come  close  enough  in  defining 
these  conditions  to  permit  purstiit 
of  this  initiative.  Although  the  UJI. 
11 -nation  Council  for  Namibia  initially 
rejected  the  plebiscite  proposal,  one  of 
the  major  political  groups  of  Namibia, 
the  South-West  Africa  Peoples  Organi- 
zation— SWAPO — has  stated  its  accept- 
ance of  a  plebiscite  depending  on  the 
conditions  under  which  the  election 
takes  place. 

A  fair  election  could  provide  a  peace- 
ful way  of  ascertaining  the  will  of  the 
South  West  African  people — too  long  un- 
tested and  ignored  in  the  debate  which 
has  pitted  South  Africa  against  most  of 
the  rest  of  the  world— and  of  fulfilling  the 
original  terms  of  the  U.N.  mandate, 
which  called  for  self-determination  It 
could  provide  an  opportunity  for  a  grace- 
ful retreat  by  South  Africa — and  since 
It  could  fulfill  the  original  terms  of  the 
mandate,  of  a  graceful  accession  by  the 
UN  I  would  therefore  urge  our  Govern- 
ment, and  others  concerned  to  find  a 
r«Molutton  to  the  Namiblan  question 
whK-h  has  been  ao  ioi^  an  tmpaaee.  to 
tafte  the  initiative  and  to  propone  meth- 
od by  which  a  fair  etectton  might  be 


JBWt  WLMMSMO  K>VirT  RUMIA  DIB- 
nXUSlONBU  WITM  COMMUNISM 

HOM  JOHN  R   RARICK 


February  11,  1971 
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Noteworthy,  this  confrontation  be- 
tween the  socialists  and  nonsocialists  is 
showing  up  in  Israel  where  the  latest  ar- 
rivals from  Russia  refuse  to  be  convinced 
that  the  kibbutz  is  any  different  from 
the  kolhoz  and  that  neither  are  any 
good. 

If  the  reports  reaching  us  from  Israel 
are  authentic,  we  may  well  see  a  change 
in  attitude  and  direction  of  the  Israeli 
Government  from  socialism  back  to  free 
enterprise  capitalism,  which  in  turn 
would  manifest  itself  in  the  American  so- 
ciety overnight. 

If  this  is  true,  and  becomes  a  reality, 
the  West  will  certainly  welcome  the  new' 
anticommunist  converts  and  the  free 
world  may  yet  be  saved  from  world  slav- 
ery under  socialism  and  communism. 

The  basis  for  my  comments  comes  from 
Mr.  M.  Z.  Frank,  whose  monthly  report 
from  Israel  was  printed  in  the  American 
Zionist  for  February  1371. 

I  include  Mr.  Frank's  full  report  fol- 
lowing  my  remarks: 

Lrrm  From  Isiael 
(By  M.  Z.  Prank') 

THK    NEWCOMERS    FROM    RTTSSIA 

Tbe  majority  of  thos«  who  came  to  Pales- 
tine fro<n  Soviet  prisons  or  places  of  deporta- 
tion, or  tboee  who  managed  to  get  out  wltb- 
out  such  prellmlnaxles  in  the  early  years  of 
Communist  rule,  came  with  the  Idea  of 
building  not  oiUy  a  Jewish  commonwealth 
but  a  socialist  commonwealth  as  well.  And 
they  came  ready  to  take  part  In  the  constant 
game  of  Ideological  combinations  and  din- 
slona  known  as  political  parties. 

Not  so  the  newcomers.  They  did  not  oome 
with  the  Idea  that  the  West  is  all  rotten  and 
capitalism  is  aU  wrong  and  that  Jews  in 
their  homeland  must  build  socialism.  Tbey 
have  seen  enough  of  socialism  at  work  is 
Ruaala  not  to  get  sxclted  over  It.  And  thsy 
know  that  good  things  are  more  likely  to  be 
found  In  the  capitalist  West  than  In  tJM 
socialist  East.  tJniike  the  Soviet  Immlgraau 
In  the  IBaO's  the  newcomers  are  not  inter- 
ested In  klbbuu  life  Ttaey  have  seen  enoufb 
of  kolkboeee  to  shy  away  from  auythlaf 
that  reaembles  them  to  far  no  one  ha*  sue- 
ceeded  m  coovtnelng  them  that  the  kibkeM. 
beii^  a  voluAtary  eoaunune  unUke  tbe  featt- 
boa  which  la  foreed  fnxn  above,  ts  any  §toA. 
UBUke  ibelr  elder*  tb«  new  eroy  ot 
grsuiu  Irotn  lluaeia  have  bad  u.> 
•tth  p«littcal  partiea  and  rfisii<'>n«  be«i 
ikees,  such  ai  ih  >■•  in  Uia*i  All  parUa*  ta 
Ruaaia  have  been  eead  r.>r  >e*re 
rvUM  O— iMiiaisi  rtany  They 
eani  be  «Im  ■MWl»lie>tr  of  pMvtH 
ih  fVMt  eM  hy  UM  hae  KaatnttwU 
iloaa  (libelee  thea  tr  there  l«  an)  | 
pmrtf  ut  wtUeh  tiMy  feel  Uinntt  N  to 
Mr^Mt  which  anawef*  hnlh  iheu 
•^greaaive  a^irtt  mm4  UMIr  us 
Mack  aad- while  apareMh  l«  ^elltlee 

The  aid    «r«^.ii(e«  vtae  iMs  vtth 
and  viaaMe  i«  aapeeiaM  ihe  aiaMveuaaa  it 
a  ^,^  wh^  gKli^t— alwy  lily*; 
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campaign  for  a  new  Exodus:  they  forced  the 
bands  of  the  hitherto  hesitant  and  timid 
iMdarsblp  In  and  out  of  Zlon.  They  are  the 
]iaroea  of  1970.  They,  the  Yashas.  Sastas. 
Abrashas,  Naahas,  Nadlas  and  Nataahes.  who 
conducted  hunger  strikes  and  explained 
their  position  in  Russian  and  Hebrew, 
have  suddenly  sprung  Into  the  limelight  of 
Zionism.  They  have  given  Zionism  a  new 
life. 


ATTACKS  INTENDED  TO  UNDER- 
MINE VOUCHER  PLAN,  DELANEY 
SAYS 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  10,  1971 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sud- 
den intensity  of  attacks  on  my  tuition 
voucher  proposal  strongly  indicate  a 
concerted  effort  by  educational  bureau- 
crats to  undermine  the  groundswell  of 
support  for  this  legislation. 

In  the  past  few  weeks  a  nvimber  of 
articles  and  editorials  strongly  opposing 
this  approach  to  educational  excellence 
have  appeared  in  some  of  the  Nation's 
most  influential  newspapers.  Often  ccax- 
flicting  arguments  are  advanced. 

One  article  made  a  blatant  and  inflam- 
matory appeal  to  prejudice  by  claiming 
that  tuition  grants — "Would  open  a  large 
number  of  white  public  elementary 
schools  to  black  applicants." 

The  next  day  another  cuticle  quoted 
Governor  Rockefeller  as  being  opposed 
to  tuition  grants  because  they  would 
end — "The  whole  movement  to  Integrate 
the  public  schools  of  our  country." 

The  fact  is.  the  very  essence  of  the 
tuition  voucher  concept  is  to  provide 
equal  educational  opportunities  for  all 
children — regardless  of  race,  religion, 
color,  or  geographical  location. 

Contrary  to  statements  by  bureaucratic 
(rltht  peddlers  the  evidence  shows  that 
supporters  of  the  tuition  voucher  pro- 
posal are  perhaps  more  dedicated  to  edu- 
Mttonal  equKltty  for  all  children  than 
hr»  the  opponents  of  thli>  lecislation 

Not  lo  be  outdone  in  lu  ot)|>oKiuan  to 
llM  Umtm  tnai  plan  u  the  omre  of 
BmmmM  Oppertttnltv  Ho«r\-ct  ihetr 
•■Mi  are  MOrt  aubOe 

The  OSO  pllat  pi-ojert  la  erheduled  to 
iw  for  S  ywMii   While  It  oCW«  hope  lo 

the  h«rd-prreMd.  tuition       "^    

««  with  rhiMlrin  In  n< 
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lo  kvn   tltr  i>,,ii)  iindrt   a  maa* 
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the  right  to  attend  the  school  of  their 
choice.  It  would  discriminate  against 
children  of  a  particular  race  or  religion 
if  the  school  of  their  choice  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  bureaucrats,  "oversubscribed." 
Dr.  Glennan  also  stated  that: 
An  unregulated  voucher  system  would  be  a 
disaster  for  the  nation's  school  system. 

This  highly  charged  scare  statement 
has  no  basis  in  fact.  The  fact  Is  pub- 
lic and  nonpublic  schools  have  existed 
in  harmony  for  well  over  a  century. 
There  is  every  reason  to  expect  this 
harmonious  relationship  to  continue. 

The  tuition  voucher  is  intended  to  im- 
prove our  educational  programs  by  en- 
couraging fair  and  equitable  competi- 
tion. Its  imder lying  basis  is  freedom  of 
choice.  This  concept  is  the  hallmark  of 
our  democratic  system  of  government. 

The  OEO  project  would  substitute  a 
chance  for  a  choice,  and  would  raffle 
rights  protected  by  the  Constitution. 

When  I  first  advanced  the  idea  of  free- 
dom of  choice  in  education  in  1961,  I 
said: 

The  existence  of  a  free  society  is  condi- 
tioned upon  the  existence  of  unshackled 
mdlvlduals  with  differing  views  and  different 
approaches.  Diversity  is  the  quintessenoe  of 
democracy.  Uniformity  is  the  hallmark  of 
totalitarianism. 

During  the  intervening  10  years,  not 
one  valid  reason  has  been  brought  forth 
which  would  successfully  challenge  the 
application  of  this  principle  to  our  edu- 
cational system. 

American  parents  will  not  be  denied. 
They  demand  a  share  of  their  own  tax 
money  to  assist  them  in  controlling  the 
education  of  their  children. 

Parents  in  a  grovilng  nimiber  of  com- 
munities throughout  the  Nation  are  op- 
posing school  bond  Issues  and  higher 
school  taxes.  The  New  York  Times  re- 
ported on  Pebniary  8  that  public  school 
systems  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  Scarsdale,  Mount  Pleasant,  and 
East  Islip,  NY.,  have  encountered  a 
growing  reluctance  by  voters  to  approve 
increases  in  ichool  funding. 

We  can  wait  no  longer  to  respond  to 
the»e  parents  FVir  too  long  have  we  lis- 
tened to  spokesmen  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  Let  us  now  respond 
to  the  need  of  the  mothers  and  fathers 
of  62  million  schoolchildren 
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[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Feb.  5.  1971] 
CiTT  "HxROiN  Epidemic"  Cited 
(By  William  L.  Olalbome) 
Heroin  addiction  rues  as  high  as  36  per 
cent  among  all  young  men  between  20  and 
24  years  of  age  who  live  In  a  three-square- 
mile  area  beginning  six  blocks  north  of  the 
White  House,  the  clty'f.  Narcotics  Treatment 
Administration  estimated  yesterday. 

A  study  by  the  NTA.  based  on  residency 
of  addicts  treated  by  the  dty,  says  the  Dis- 
trict is  engulfed  In  an  "alarming  heroin 
epidemic." 

If  the  study's  figures  are  accurate,  nearly 
half  the  city's  estimated  16,800  addicts  live 
In  a  7.7  square  mile  section  of  the  inner 
city  that  encompasses  the  most  densely  pop- 
ulated portion  of  Washington. 

The  dimensions  of  recent  increases  In  the 
estimate  of  heroin  use  here  are  so  great, 
according  to  the  head  of  the  city's  Narcotics 
Treatment  Administration  (NTA) ,  that  a 
nearly  10-fold  Increase  In  the  ♦3.5  mllllon- 
a-year  antidrug  program  is  needed. 

Describing  the  recent  Increases  In  the  esti- 
mated number  of  addicts — from  1,162  to 
16300  in  18  months — as  "ominous."  Dr.  Rob- 
ert L.  DuPont  said  his  own  program  is  only 
"skimming  the  surface." 

He  conceded  that  part  of  the  increase  in 
the  addict  population  estimate  can  be  at- 
tributed to  vastly  improved  reporting  meth- 
ods, but  said  that  the  16,800  figure  could 
even  be  low.  The  estimate  Is  based  on  annual 
heroin  overdose  deaths,  with  one  death  repre- 
senting an  estimated  200  addicts. 

Even  as  it  treats  20  per  per  cent  of  the 
estimated  addicts  here,  a  larger  portion  than 
any  other  major  city,  the  NTA  program  re- 
mains "grossly  inadequate,"  DuPont  said. 

The  comprehensive  profile  of  heroin  ad- 
diction, which  DuPont  released  at  a  District 
Building  press  conference  yesterday,  con- 
tained the  NTA's  first  attempt  to  locate  the 
addict  poptUation  by  neighborhoods. 

Using  the  city's  nine  service  areas  as  a 
geographical  base,  DuPont's  staff  distributed 
the  16.800  estimated  addicts  according  to 
the  percentage  of  NTA  patients  living  in 
each  service  area. 

Tbe  iimer-clty  sectors  showed  that  highest 
concentrations  of  heroin  use — ranging  to  40 
addicts  per  1,000  population — and  the  areas 
west  of  Rock  Creek  Park  showed  the  least 
concentrations 

Tht  extent  of  heroin  use  measured  la 
peroentages  of  certain  age  groupings  sur- 
prised even  the  NTA  officials 

Tbe  survey  concludes  that  In  aenrtoa  area 
e  the  model  cittea  nelfhborhnod  that  be- 
t{ln(  north  of  th»  White  llcu!.r  and  txtei.da 
•aatward  toward  the  OarXtol.  t4  per  sent  of 
youtlu  between  afet  It  and  IB  aad  M  par 
cent  at  thoee  betwe«u  20  und  14  art  adOleeatf 
to  heroin. 

I^e  area  baa  a  f>«ei  indtoa«e«  adOict  pop* 
ulaMan  of  4  0S«  whteh  It  M  per  eert  ofxtm 
r'.tqy  1Hime<  aOdin  pnpalattcn  s  ratle  ef 
4A I  hMMa  per  1  Mt  rMidonu 

The  Meiel  citMa  arva  has  the  hi 
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htfMai  eitiiiwff  nr  wsttMi  rasa*  «■  Met  and 
Hie  hieheai   nvirhev  <4 
est  leoi  OatMiit  ptiraae  i 

•wtet  ar^  t    annthse  Minar  m» 
jwak  ta  Ih*  north  «>f  tlie 
eleo  ImO  a  *  »apr«y«w>t<ni  aSily  leepe  aeiimefO 

Thr  kr«>«  »:»<■  ha#  «"  ae*tm*»*d  M  per  r^ni 
of  the  addict  pcipu:at4rin    but   beoaua*  tntal 
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Robert  H,  Steele  (Cotm  ) 
Prank  ThompBon.  Jr   tNJI 
Robert  O  "nernan  (R  I.) 
Joaeph  P  Vigorlto  (Pa.) 
Lawrence  O.  Wllllaius  «  Pa  I 
Sidney  R  Yaces  (III.) 
Ou3  Vacron  (Pa.  i 

HB  — 

A  bUl  to  amend  Utles  II  and  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  include  quallfted 
drugs,  requiring  a  physician's  prescription 
or  certification  and  approved  by  a  Formu- 
lary Commlttpe,  among  the  Item.*  and 
services  covered  under  the  hospital  ln*ur- 
ance  program 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  226ib)  1 1 )  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  poet-hoe- 
pltal  home  health  services'  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  -pcst-hospltal  home  health  serv- 
ices, and  qualified  drugs  " 

(b)  Section  1811  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "and  quallfled  drugs"  after  "re- 
lated post-hospital  services". 

(c)  Section  1812ia)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  'and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  |2) ; 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ":  and  ":  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (3)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Qualified  drugs.  ■ 

(d)(1)  Section  1813(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

'(4)  The  amount  payable  for  quallfled 
drugs  furnished  an  individual  pursuant  to 
any  one  prescription  or  certification  and  pur- 
chased by  such  Individual  at  any  one  time 
shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
applicable  prescription  copayment.'" 

(3)  Section  1813  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(o)(l)  Subject  to  paragraph  (3).  the 
prescription  copayment  which  shall  be  ap- 
plicable for  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a) 
(4)  shall  bed. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall,  between  July  I 
and  October  1  of  1978.  and  of  each  year 
thereafter,  detarmln*  and  promulgate  the 
drug  copayment  which  shall  b«  applicable 
for  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  (4)  during 
the  succeeding  calendar  year.  Such  copay- 
ment shall  be  equal  to  $1  multiplied  by  the 
ratio  of  (A)  the  average  per  capita  coats  for 
quallfled  drugs  during  the  calendar  year 
preceding  the  year  in  which  the  determina- 
tion Is  made  to  (B)  the  average  per  capita 
oosta  for  quallfled  drugs  during  the  calendar 
7e*r  1973.  Any  amount  so  determined  which 
Ls  not  a  multiple  of  10  oenta  shall  be  rounded 
to  the  nearest  mutUple  of  10  cent*  (or,  If  It 
Is  midway  between  two  such  multiples,  to 
the  next  higher  multiple  of  10  centj).  The 
average  per  capita  oosta  for  quallfled  druga 
for  any  calendar  year  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  the  best  In- 
formation available  to  him  (at  the  time  the 
determination  Is  made)  aa  to  the  aixiounta 
paid  under  this  part  for  quallfled  druga  fur- 
rUshed  during  such  year,  by  providers  which 
have  agreements  In  effect  under  section  1866, 
to  individuals  who  ar«  entitled  to  hospital 
Insurance  benefits  under  section  336,  plus 
the  amount  which  would  have  been  so  paid 
but  for  subsection  (a)  (4)  of  this  section." 

(e)  Section  1814  (•)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  and  of 
paragraph  (0); 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (7)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ",  and":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  aft«r  paragraph  (7)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 
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"i8i  with  respect  to  druga  or  blologlcala 
furnished  pursuant  to  a  physician's  prescrip- 
tion, such  drugs  or  btologlcals  are  qiial'fied 
druga  as  defined  In  section  1861  (ti  and  the 
provider  has  In  his  poaaeaslon  such  prescrip- 
tion, or  some  other  record  of  such  prescrip- 
tion that  Is  satlafactxjry  to  the  Secreiwy  ur. 
with  respect  to  drugs  or  blologlcals  not  re- 
quiring a  physician  s  prescription  but  deter- 
nUned  by  the  Formulary  Committee  to  be  of 
a  Ufesavlng  nature,  such  drug  or  biological 
Is  a  qualified  drug  as  so  defined  and  the  pro- 
vider has  In  h!s  possession  a  physicians  cer- 
tification that  It  U  medically  required  by 
such  Individual  '■ 

if)  Section  1814  of  such  Act  u  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  3ubs>ectlon 

"Limitation  on  Payment  for  Q\iaUfled  Drugs 

"(g)  Payment  may  be  nuule  under  this 
part  for  quallfled  drugs  only  when  such  drug-, 
are  dispensed  by  a  licensed  pharmacy  i  ao  de- 
fined In  section  1881  (Z)  of  this  Act)  which  is 
a  provider  of  services  for  purposes  of  this 
part,  except  that  payment  under  this  part 
may  be  made  for  drugs  dispensed  by  a  phy- 
sician where  the  Secretary  de'.errnines  that 
.juch  drugs  were  required  In  an  emergency 
or  that  there  were  no  pharmaceutical  services 
available  from  providers  of  services  In  the 
community,  lu  which  case  the  physician 
\ under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary) shall  t)e  regarded  as  a  prolvder  of 
services  for  purposes  of  this  part  with  respect 
to  the  dispensing  of  such  drugs." 

(  g)  The  second  sentence  of  section  1816(  a) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  clau5e 
(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "(li  to  provide  consultative  services 
to  institutions,  agencies,  or  establishments  to 
enable  them  to  establish  and  maintain  fiscal 
records  necessary  for  purposes  of  this  part 
and  otherwise  to  qualify  as  providers  of  serv- 
ices for  such  purposes,  and". 

SBC  2  Part  A  of  title  XVIII  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tions; 

"rOaMULAKY    COMMrrTKX 

"Sec.  1818  (a)(1)  There  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished, within  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  a  Formularly  Com- 
mittee, a  majority  of  whose  members  shall 
be  physicians,  and  which  shall  consist  of  two 
officials  of  such  Department  designated  by 
the  Secretary  and  seven  individuals  (not 
otherwise  In  the  regular  full-time  employ  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment)  who  are  of  recog- 
nized professional  standing  and  distinction 
In  the  fields  of  medicine,  pharmacology,  and 
pharmacy,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
without  regard  to  the  prorlslons  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
in  the  competitive  service.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  shall  be  elected,  from  the 
appointed  members  thereof,  by  majority  vote 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  for  a  term 
of  one  year.  A  member  may  succeed  hlm.self 
as  Chairman. 

"(3)  Each  appointed  membsr  of  the 
Formulary  Committee  shall  hold  ofBcfl  for  a 
term  of  five  years,  except  that  any  member 
appointed  to  flll  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  remainder  of  each  term,  and  except 
that  the  terms  of  ofSce  of  the  msmbers  flrst 
taking  ofBce.  as  designated  by  the  Secretary 
at  the  time  of  appointment,  one  shall  expire 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  one  shall  expire 
at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  one  shall  ex- 
pire at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  and  one 
shall  expire  at  ths  end  of  the  fourth  year. 
A  member  shall  not  be  eligible  to  serve  con- 
tlnuotisly  for  more  than  two  terms. 

"  (h)  Appointed  members  of  the  Formulary 
Commlttoe,  while  attending  meetings  or  con- 
ferencM  thereof  or  otherwise  serving  on  busi- 
ness of  the  Oommlttee,  shall  be  entitled  to 
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receive  compensallon  at  r.iies  fixed  by  the 
Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  $100  per  day. 
Including  traveltlme,  and  while  .so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, as  authorized  by  section  S703  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  for  persons  in  the 
Government  service  employed  Intermittently. 

"(0)  (1)  The  Formulary  Committee  is  au- 
thorized to  engage  such  technical  assistance 
as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  Its  func- 
tions, and  the  Secretary  shall.  In  addition. 
make  available  to  the  Formulary  Committee 
such  secretarial,  clerical,  and  other  assist- 
ance as  the  Formulary  Committee  may  re- 
quire to  carry  out  Its  functions 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  furnish  to  the 
Formulary  Committee  such  office  space,  ma- 
terials, and  equipment  as  may  be  necessary 
fjr  the  Formulary  Committee  to  carry  out 
Its  functions 

"(d)  (1)  The  Formulary  Committee  shall 
compile,  publish,  and  make  available  s 
Formulary  of  the  United  States  (hereinafter 
In  this  title  referred  to  as  the  'Formulary'), 

"(2 1  The  Formulary  Committee  shall  pe- 
riodically revise  the  FormulEiry  and  the  list- 
ing of  driigs  so  as  to  maintain  currency  In 
the  contents  thereof. 

"(3)  The  Formulary  shall  contain  an 
alphabetically  arranged  Hating,  by  estab- 
lished nanie.  of  thoee  drugs  and  blologlcals 
that  be  deemed  qualified  drugs  for  purposes 
of  the  benefits  provided  under  section  1812 
(»)    (41. 

"(4)  The  Formulary  Committee  shall  pub- 
lish and  disseminate  at  leriot  once  each  cal- 
endar year  among  physicians,  pharnmclsts, 
and  other  Interested  persons.  In  accordance 
with  directives  of  the  Secretary,  (li  an 
alphabetical  list  naming  each  drug  or  bio- 
logical by  Its  established  name  and  such 
other  Information  as  the  Secretary  deeois 
necessary.  (11)  an  Indexed  representative  list- 
ing of  such  trade  or  other  names  by  which 
each  such  drug  or  biological  Is  commonly 
known,  together  with  the  maximum  allow- 
able cost  for  various  quantities,  strengths,  or 
dosage  forms  thereof,  together  with  the 
names  of  the  supplier  of  such  drugs  upon 
which  the  maximum  allowable  cost  Is  based. 
(Ill)  a  supplemental  list  or  lists,  arranged  by 
diagnostic,  prophylactic,  therapeutic,  or 
other  classifications,  of  the  druga  Included 
In  the  Formulary,  and  (Iv)  Information  (In- 
cluding conditions  of  use  required  In  the  In- 
terest of  rational  drug  therapy)  which  will 
promote  the  safe  and  effective  use,  tinder 
professional  supervision,  of  the  drug^s  listed 
In  the  Formulary. 

"(5)  The  Formulary  Committee  shall  ex- 
clude from  the  Formulary  any  drugs  which 
the  Formulary  Committee  determines  are 
not  necessary  for  proper  patient  care,  taking 
Into  account  other  drugs  that  are  available 
from  the  Formulary. 

"(c)(1)  In  considering  whether  a  partic- 
ular drug  shall  be  Included  in  the  Formulary, 
the  Formulary  Committee  Is  authorized  to 
obtain  (upon  request  therefor)  any  record 
pertaining  to  the  characteristics  of  such  drug 
which  Is  available  to  any  other  department, 
agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment,  and,  as  a  condition  of  such  In- 
clusion, to  require  suppliers  of  drugs  to  make 
available  to  the  Committee  Information  (in- 
cluding Information  to  t>e  obtained  through 
testing)  relating  to  such  drug.  If  any  such 
record  or  Information  (or  any  information 
contained  in  such  record)  is  of  a  confiden- 
tial nature,  the  Formulary  Committee  shall 
exerdfie  utmost  care  In  preserving  the  con- 
fidentiality of  such  record  or  Information 
and  shaU  limit  its  usage  thereof  to  the 
proper  exercise  of  such  authority. 

"(3)  The  Formulary  Committee  shaU  es- 
tablish such  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  determine  the  propriety  of  the  Inclusion 
or  exclusion  In  the  Formulary  of  any  drug. 
Including  such  data  and  testing  as  It  amy 


requlrj   cf   a   proponent   of   the   listing  of   a 
drug  In  the  Formulary. 

"if)(li  The  Formulary  Committee,  prior 
to  making  a  final  determination  to  remove 
from  listing  in  the  Formulary  any  drug  which 
would  otherwise  be  Included  therein,  shall 
aflord  a  reasonable  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing on  the  matter  to  any  person  engaged  In 
manufacturing,  preparing,  propagating,  com- 
pounding, or  proceestng  the  product  who 
shows  reasonable  grounds  for  such  a  hear- 
ing. Any  person  adversely  affected  by  the 
final  decision  of  the  Formulary  Committee 
naay  obtain  Judicial  review  in  accordance 
with  the  procedures  specified  in  section  505 
(h)  of  the  Federal  Pood,  I>rug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act. 

"(2)  Any  person  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture, preparation,  propagation,  compound- 
ing, or  processing  of  any  drug  not  Included 
In  the  Formulary  which  such  person  believes 
to  possess  the  requisites  to  entitle  such  drug 
to  be  Included  In  the  Formulary  may  peti- 
tion for  Inclusion  of  such  drug  and.  If  such 
petition  Is  denied  by  the  Formulary  Com- 
mittee, shall,  upon  request  therefor,  showing 
reasonable  grounds  for  a  hearing,  be  afforded 
a  hearing  on  the  matter.  The  final  decision 
of  the  Formulary  Committee  shall,  if  adverse 
to  such  person,  be  subject  to  Judicial  review 
In  accordance  with  the  procedures  specified 
in  section  505(h)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act. 

"(g)  Drugs  and  blologlcals  shall  be  deter- 
mined to  be  quallfled  drugs  only  If  they  can 
legally  be  obtained  by  the  user  only  piirsuant 
to  a  prescription  of  a  physician;  except  that 
the  Formulary  Committee  may  Include  cer- 
tain drugs  and  blologlcals  not  requiring  such 
a  prescription  If  It  determines  such  drugs 
or  blologlcals  to  be  of  a  llfesaving  nature. 

"(h)  In  the  Interest  of  orderly,  economical, 
and  eqtiitable  administration  of  the  benefits 
provided  under  section  1812(a)(4),  the  For- 
mulary Committee  may,  by  regulation,  pro- 
vide that  a  drug  or  biological  otherwise  re- 
garded as  being  a  qualified  drug  shall  not 
be  so  regarded  when  prescribed  In  unusual 
quantities. 

"MAXUtnU  ALJX)WABLX  COST  roB  qi7ai,nTED 
OBUOS 

"Src.  1819.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  part, 
the  term  'maximum  allowable  cost'  means 
the  following : 

"(1)  When  used  vrtth  respect  to  a  prescrip- 
tion legend  drug,  such  terra  means  the  lesser 
of— 

"(A)  the  amount  determined  by  the  For- 
mulary Committee.  In  accordance  vrtth  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  plus  a  reasonable 
fee  determined  In  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section,  or 

"(B)  the  actual,  usual,  or  customary 
charge  at  which  th-  dispenser  sells  or  of- 
fers such  drug  to  the  public. 

"(2)  When  tised  with  respect  to  a  pre- 
scribed nonlegend  drug  such  term  means 
ttioee  charges  which  do  not  exceed  the  usual 
or  customary  price  at  which  the  dispenser 
offers  or  sells  the  product  to  the  general  pub- 
lic, plus  a  reasonable  billing  allowance. 

"(b)  (1)  The  Formulary  Committee  shall 
establish  an  amount  or  amounts  at  which 
each  drug  is  generally  available  for  sale  (to 
establishments  dispensing  drugs)  In  a  given 
strength  or  dosage  form;  and  in  any  case  in 
which  a  drug  is  so  available  and  so  sold  by 
more  than  one  supplier,  the  Formulary  Com- 
mittee shall  exclude,  In  determining  the 
maximum  allowable  cost,  the  amounts  for 
such  drugs  of  such  suppliers  as  are  sold  at 
prices  which  vary  significantly  from  the 
amounts  for  the  lowest  or  lower  cost  drugs 
which  have  been  determined  to  be  of  proper 
quality  and  which  are  generally  available. 
If  a  particular  drug  In  the  Formulary  is 
available  from  more  than  one  supplier,  and 
■uch  drug  as  available  from  one  supplier  pos- 
sesses  distinct    therapeutic    advantages    (as 
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determined  by  the  Formulary  Com.-nittee  on 
the  basis  of  Its  sclenttflc  and  professional  ap- 
praisal of  Information  available  to  It.  Includ- 
ing information  and  other  evidence  fur- 
nished to  It  by  the  supplier  of  such  drug), 
then  the  amount  recognized  by  the  For- 
mulary Committee  for  such  supplier's  drug 
shall  be  the  price  at  which  It  is  generally 
available  to  establishments  dispensing  drugs, 

"(2)  In  considering  (for  purposes  of  the 
maximum  allowable  cost  for  any  drug)  the 
various  sources  from  which  and  the  varying 
prices  at  which  such  drug  is  generally  avail- 
able, there  shall  not  be  taken  into  account 
the  price  of  any  dug  which  is  not  Included 
In  the  Formulary. 

"(3)  'Whenever  an  amount  or  amounts  at 
which  a  quallfled  drug  is  generally  available 
for  sale  to  the  ultimate  dispensers  thereof 
vary  slgniflcantly  among  the  various  regions 
of  the  United  States  c*  among  such  ultimate 
dispensers,  the  Formulary  Committee  may 
determine  a  separate  amount  or  amounts 
with  respect  to  such  drug  for  various  regions 
or  for  various  classes  of  its  ultimate  dis- 
pensers. 

"(c)(1)  Any  licensed  pharmacy  which  is 
a  provider  of  services  for  purpose  of  this  part, 
shall,  in  a  form  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
file  with  an  Intermediary  or  other  agency 
designated  by  the  Secretary  a  statement  of 
a  fee  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
maximum  allowable  cost  as  defined  In  sub- 
section (a).  Such  fee  shall  Include  such 
costs,  including  the  costs  of  professional 
services  and  a  fair  profit,  as  are  reasonably 
related  to  the  provision  of  pharmaceutical 
service  rendered  to  persons  entitled  to  re- 
ceive benefits  under  this  part. 

"(2)  Any  licensed  pharmacy  shall,  except 
in  cases  to  which  subsection  (a)(1)(B) 
applies,  be  reimbursed.  In  addition  to  any 
amounts  provided  for  in  subsection  (b), 
the  amount  of  the  fee  filed  in  paragraph 
( 1 ) ,  except  that  no  fee  shall  exceed  the  larg- 
est fee  filed  by  90  per  centum  of  such 
licensed  pharmacies. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall.  In  addition  to 
statements  required  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(2) ,  require  In  a  form  and  at  a  time  suitable 
to  him  financial  or  other  data  to  Justify 
recognition  of  any  fee  (A)  which  amount 
faUs  between  the  fiftieth  and  ninetieth 
percentile  of  all  fees  filed  by  participating 
pharmacies,  or  (B)  in  any  case  where  a 
participating  licensed  pharmacy  has,  In  the 
preceding  four  calendar  quarters,  been 
among  the  highest  20  per  centum  by  pre- 
scription v<^ume  of  all  pharmacies  partici- 
pating In  the  program  in  a  State  or  inter- 
mediary area. 

"(4)  Where  no  fee  statement  or  other 
Information  required  by  the  Secretary  has 
been  filed  by  a  licensed  pharmacy  otherwise 
quallfled  and  participating  In  the  program, 
fees  to  which  such  pharmacies  may  be  en- 
titled shall  be  limited  to  the  amount  of  the 
lowest  fee  filed  by  any  licensed  pharmacy 
described  In  paragraph  (1)    above." 

Stc.  3.  (a)  Section  1861  (t)  of  the  Social 
Sectirlty  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  ",  or  as  are  approved  by 
the  Formulary  Committee"  immediately 
before  the  final   period;   and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence :  "The  term  'qualified 
drug*  means  a  drug  or  biological  which  (1) 
can  be  self-administered,  (2)  is  furnished 
pursuant  to  a  physician's  prescription  or  a 
physician's  certification  that  it  Is  a  Ufe- 
savlng drug  which  Is  medically  required  by 
such  individual  when  not  an  Inpatient  In  a 
hospital  or  extended  care  facility,  (3)  Is 
Included  by  strength  and  dosage  forms 
among  the  drugs  and  biologists  approved  by 
the  Formulary  Committee,  (4)  Is  dispensed 
(except  as  provided  by  section  1814(g) )  by 
a  pharmacist  from  a  licensed  pharmacy,  and 
(5)   which  Is  generally  available  for  sale  to 
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establishments  dispensing  drugs  in  an 
amount  or  amounts  equal  to  or  less  than  the 
amount  or  amounts  established  by  the 
Formulary  Committee  pursuant  to  section 
1819(b)." 

(b)  Section  1861(u)'of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  home  health 
agency"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "home 
health  agency,  or  licensed  pharmacy" 

(c)  SecUon  1881  (v)  of  such  Art  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "The  reasonable  cost" 
In  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'Except  as  provided 
In  paragraph  (6),  the  reasonable  cost";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(5)  (A)  With  respect  to  any  quallfled 
drug,  the  maximum  aUowable  cost  shall  be  an 
amount  determined  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion  1819  of  this  Act." 

(d)  Section  1861  of  such  Act  la  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"Licensed  Pharmacy 
"(z)  The  term  'licensed  pharmacy'  (with 
respect  to  any  qualified  drug)  means  a 
pharmacy,  or  other  establishment  providing 
community  pharmaceutical  services,  which 
Is  licensed  as  such  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  m  which  such  drug  U  prcded  or 
otherwise  dispensed  In  accordance  with  this 
title." 

(e)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1866 
(a)  (2)  (A)  of  such  Art  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  (il)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  foUowlng;  "(ii)  the  amoiuit  of 
any  copayment  required  pursuant  to  section 
1813(a)(4),  and    (HI)". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  1866 
(a)(3)(A)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "clause  (li)  "  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"clause  (111)". 

S«c.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respert  to  items  and  services 
furnished  on  and  after  the  ist  day  of 
January  1973. 


THE  UPCOMING  WEST  GERMAN- 
CZECHOSLOVAK  NEGOTIATIONS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10.  1971 

Mr,  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  upcoming  negotia- 
tions between  West  Gennany  and  the 
Czechoslovak  Government  In  Prague  re- 
quires one  to  refresh  his  memory  on  the 
background  of  Czechoslovakia. 

Prom  1945,  Czechoslovakia  was  ad- 
ministered by  a  government  led  by  the 
Communists  who  then  seized  full  power 
in  February  of  1948.  Twenty  years  later 
on  August  21,  1968,  the  Red  armies  of 
the  Warsaw  Pstct  countries  Invaded  and 
occupied  Czechoslovakia  under  a  uni- 
lateral declaration  by  the  Soviet  Union 
know  as  the  Brezhnev  doctrine,  proving 
again  that  the  Czech  and  Slovak  people 
are  nothing  more  than  subjects  of  So- 
viet totalitarianism.  The  present  Red  re- 
gime in  I»rague  is  allowed  to  exist  only 
because  it  obeys  Its  orders  from  Moscow. 

Thus,  negotiations  and  overtures  of 
friendship  by  the  Brandt  coalition  gov- 
ernment with  the  government  in  Prague 
do  not  constitute  negotiations  or  friend- 
ship with  the  Czech  and  Slovak  peoples, 
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but  rather  with  a  puppet  government 
which  the  people  In  Prague  know  lull 
well  is  controlled  by  the  Soviets,  and  who 
furthermore  consider  It  to  be  de  facto 
occupation  by  the  Soviet  Union 

The  free  Czechs  and  Slovaks  living  in 
the  West  have  rejected  the  idea  that 
Western  governments  should  seek  co- 
operation with  and  give  economic  aid  to 
the  regime  in  Prague,  thereby  bolster- 
ing Its  hold  over  Its  unwilling  subjects. 

The  Sudeten  German  people,  who  were 
deported  from  their  800-year-old  home- 
land in  Czechoslovakia  in  1945  under 
Communist  initiative  and  leadership,  are 
now  being  told  by  the  Communist  regime 
in  Prague  that  the  Munich  agreement 
imder  which  they  and  their  homeland 
were  transferred  in  1938  to  Germany 
should  be  declared  "invalid  from  Its  very 
begirming." 

The  Sudeten  Germans  do  not  deny 
that  the  Munich  agreement  was  con- 
cluded under  threat  of  force,  and  they 
readily  admit  that  it  is  no  longer  valid, 
having  been  violated  by  Hitler  himself  in 
1939;  however,  they  do  object  to  the 
recent  claim  by  the  Prague  government 
that  the  Munich  agreement  was  never 

valid. 

Elected  representatives  of  the  Sudeten 
Germans  point  out  that  the  Sudeten  Ger- 
mans were  not  a  party  to  the  agreement 
at  Mvmich,  but  agree  that  it  wm  sanc- 
tioned under  international  law  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Governments  of  Ger- 
many, Great  Britain.  France,  and  Italy. 
They  claim,  therefore,  that  they  cannot 
be  punished  as  traitors  to  Czechoslovakia 
nor  can  they  now  be  subjected  to  an 
indemnity  by  the  Communist  government 
in  Prague  for  destroying  their  country  as 
was  done  in  1938. 

It  Is  a  fact  of  history  that  the  Munich 
agreement  was  valid  under  international 
law  until  violated  by  Hitler.  It  would  be 
naive  for  the  present  Socialist-Liberal 
government  of  West  Germany  to  repu- 
diate a  universal  view  shared  by  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  West  which  recognize 
international  law,  and  condescend  to  ac- 
cept the  Communist  position  of  the  gov- 
enmient  in  Prague  which  seeks  only  to 
strengthen  its  hold  over  the  Czech  and 
Slovak  people,  and  to  extort  economic 
aid  from  West  Germany  in  order  to  pro- 
long its  existence. 

Recognition  of  the  Munich  agreement 
as  "invalid  from  Its  very  beginning" 
would  be  against  the  truth,  the  historical 
facts,  commonsense,  fairness,  and  justice. 
It  would  be  playing  into  the  hands  of  the 
Commimists  at  the  expense  of  the  Czechs, 
the  Slovaks,  smd  the  Sudeten  Germans  as 
well  as  repudiating  the  real  friendship 
and  support  of  all  non-Communist  na- 
tions. 


PROVIDING  USE  OF  FEDERAL  TELE- 
rOVMUNICATION  SYSTEM  IN  VA 
HOSPITALS 
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Telecommunications  System  is  connected 
in  all  veterans  hospitals,  and  that  it  is 
for  use  by  authorized  personnel  only. 
This  Is  the  same  service  which  is  pro- 
vided to  all  executive  branch  and  legisla- 
tive oCDces. 

Since  this  system  is  in  use  most  fre- 
quently during  the  ordinary  business  day, 
the  service  is  idle  for  the  most  part  be- 
tween the  hours  of  5  p.m.  and  8  a.m. 
Therefore,  I  am  calling  upon  my  col- 
leagues to  urge  their  support  of  my  res- 
olution to  provide  free  use  of  the  FTS 
in  veterans  hospitals  after  business 
hours. 

Presently,  there  are  166  veterans  hos- 
pitals, with  a  total  capacity  of  100.000 
patients.  Many  veterans  are  unable  to 
afford  even  adequate  use  of  public  tele- 
phones to  contact  their  families  tuid 
loved  ones.  I  am,  therefore,  calling  for 
legislation  which  calls  for  FTS  service 
for  our  veterans  as  a  small  way  of  saying 
"thank  you"  for  the  service  they  have 
performed  for  the  United  States. 

The  cost  of  supplying  such  service 
would  be  minimal  as  it  would  only  en- 
tail the  addition  of  more  telephone  in- 
stnunents  to  handle  the  capacity  of  each 
hospital.  The  number  of  telephones 
needed,  along  with  the  standards  for 
usage,  would  be  determined  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  this 
effort. 


February  11,  1971 


REMARKS  ON  THE  STATE  OP  THE 
UNION  MESSAGE  AND  REVENUE 
SHARING 


HON.  JAMES  F.  HASTINGS 

or    NTW    YORK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1971 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
recently    discovered    that    the   Federal 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OF  HAwxn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1971 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  I  insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  my  remarks  on  the 
President's  state  of  the  Union  message 
and  on  revenue  sharing: 

Statt  or  THK  Union 
I  find  It  a  little  hard  to  understand  how 
the  President  could  face  the  nation  on  Janu- 
ary 32,  1971,  and  talk  about  closing  the  "g*p 
between  promise  and  performance  In  Ameri- 
can government". 

NTXON:     on    JANTTAJtT    83,    1971 

"I  will  submit  an  expansionary  budget  this 
year  .  .  .  one  that  will  help  stimulate  the 
economy  and  thereby  open  up  new  Job  op- 
portunities for  millions  of  Americans  .  .  . 
By  spending  as  If  we  were  at  full  employ- 
ment we  will  help  to  bring  about  full  em- 
ployment." 

Nlzon  fiscal  year  1970  deficit.  tl3  billion. 

Nixon  fiscal  year  1971  deficit,  tas  billion. 

Nixon  fiscal  year  1972  projected  deficit, 
123  billion. 

(Total  Nixon  deficit  in  3  years) ,  161  billion. 

"The  third  great  goal  Is  to  continue  the 
effort  so  dramatically  begun  last  year  to  re- 
store and  enhance  our  natural  environment. 
...  I  will  propoee  a  strong  new  set  of  initia- 
tives to  clean  up  our  air  and  water  ..." 

"As  a  fourth  great  goal.  I  will  offer  a  far- 
reaching  set  of  proposals  for  improving 
America's  health  care  .  .  a  major  Increase 
In  and  redirection  of  aid  to  medical  schools, 
to  greatly  Increase  the  number  of  doctors 
and  other  health  personnel  .  .  .  Incentives 
to  improve   the  delivery  of  health  services. 


to  get  more  medical  care  resources  into  thooe 
areas  that  have  not  been  adequately 
served  .  .    " 

"I  have  faith  In  people.  I  trust  the  Judg- 
ment of  people.  Let  us  give  the  people  a 
chance,  a  bigger  voice  In  deciding  for  them- 
selves thosa  questions  that  so  greatly  affect 
their  lives  .  .  Por  the  black  American,  the 
Indian,  the  Mexican  American  and  for  those 
others  in  our  land  who  have  not  had  an 
equal  chance,  the  nation  at  last  has  begun 
to  confront  the  need  to  press  open  the  door 
of  full  and  equal  opportunity." 

NIXON'S  vrro  messages  in   ibto 

Veto  of  Education  Funds,  January  27 
1970: 

"The  Inflation  we  have  at  the  start  of  the 
Seventies  was  caused  by  heavy  deficit  spend- 
ing m  the  Sixties.  In  the  past  Decade  the 
Federal  government  spent  more  than  it  took 
In,  $67  billion  more  .  .  .  That  is  why  I  or- 
dered Federal  spending  cuts  this  year." 
(Nixon  also  Vetoed  the  Education  Budget 
for  FY  71  on  Augxist  11,  1970) 

Veto  of  Appropriation  for  Water  Pollution 
Projects,  August  11,  1970: 

"I  am  determined  to  hold  the  line  against 
a  d.mgerous  budget  deficit  .  .  .  When  we 
spend  more  than  our  tax  system  can  pro- 
duce, the  average  American  either  has  to 
piy  for  It  In  higher  prices  or  in  higher  taxes." 

Veto  of  Funds  for  Hospital  Construction, 
June  23,  1970: 

"In  these  times  there  is  no  room  in  this 
ma?slve  program  or  In  any  other  program 
for  the  kina  of  needless  and  misdirected 
spending  represented  In  HR  11102.  I  again 
call  upon  the  Congress  to  Join  me  in  holding 
d.iwn  government  spending  to  avoid  a  large 
budget  deficit  in  FY  1971.  • 

(Nixon  also  pocket  vetoed  S  3418  which 
appropriated  •225  million  to  assist  hospitals 
and  medical  schools  In  relieving  shortage  of 
doctors  in  family  practice.) 

Veto  of  a  Jobs  program  for  the  Unem- 
ployed, December  16.  1970: 

"I  cannot  accept  this  legislation  .  .  .  short 
term  public  service  public  employment  can 
be  a  useful  componen*  of  the  nation's  man- 
power policies  .  .  .  But  public  employment 
that  l8  not  linked  to  real  Jobs  ...  is  not  a 
solution.  I  cannot  accept  a  bill  which  so 
fully  embraces  this  self-defeating  concept." 

What  President  Nixon  should  have  said 
to  the  Nation  on  the  Opening  of  the  92nd 
Congress  was  that  the  actions  of  the  9l8t 
Congress  had  been  correct  and  that  he,  the 
President,  had  erred. 

Now  he  Is  proposing  deficit  spending  be- 
cause it  will  help  to  bring  about  full  em- 
ployment. 

Now  he  is  submitting  an  expansionary 
budget  because  It  will  help  to  stimulate  the 
economy  and  thereby  open  up  new  Job  op- 
portunities. 

In  1970  when  Congress  acted  in  accordance 
with  this  policy  It  was  called  by  the  Presi- 
dent "irresponsible",  its  budgets  "excessive" 
and  "Infiationary". 

Of  course  the  President's  budgetary  policy 
for  1971  is  correct  because  the  Congress  was 
correct  In  1870. 


RKVENtrg  Srakino? 

In  the  early  1960's  when  our  nation  was 
prospering  and  Federal  revenue  surpluses 
were  expected,  a  proposal  called  "Federal- 
State  tax-sharing"  was  put  forth  as  a  way 
of  distributing  the  extra  funds.  The  only 
trouble  was,  the  Vietnam  war  then  began 
draining  some  $30  billion  a  year  from  our 
economy  and  the  proposal  was  shelved. 

The  idea  kept  alive,  however,  as  State  and 
city  governments  hoped  that  someday  all 
those  "free"  revenues  would  become  avail- 
able. During  the  recession  of  1969-1971.  these 
local  units  of  government  became  increas- 
ingly short  of  revenue.  A  new  drive  was 
mounted   by   governors,   mayors  and   State 
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legislators,     with     the     proposal     re-named 
"revenue  sharing." 

In  the  State  of  the  Union  Message  of 
January  22,  1971.  President  Nixon  asked 
Congress  to  approve  a  $16  billion  "revenue 
sharing"  program.  Since  the  Federal  deficits 
under  Mr.  Nixon  have  been  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $15-$20  billion  a  year,  we  will  un- 
doubtedly have  to  raise  taxes  to  finance  the 
request,  or  run  the  risk  of  a  $30-$40  billion 
deficit,  or  even  worse  see  a  substantial  cut- 
back In  existing  programs.  I  personally 
doubt  that  Congress  will  approve  a  tax 
increase  to  finance  this  plan  of  revenue 
sharing.  With  the  economy  In  such  poor 
shape,  this  Is  not  the  time  to  add  new  eco- 
nomic burdens. 

Paced  with  these  realities  of  the  "State  of 
the  Union",  the  revenue  sharing  proposal 
comes  at  a  lime  when  the  Federal  govern- 
ment is  itself  bereft  of  funds  to  give  back  to 
local  and  State  governments. 

The  use  of  the  taxing  powers  of  the  Fed- 
eral government  I  believe  carries  with  It  the 
responsibility  of  seeing  that  these  funds  are 
used  for  specific  needs  of  the  citizens  of  this 
country.  Those  programs  which  are  strictly 
of  a  local  or  State  nature  should  be  financed 
by  local  and  State  taxes,  and  only  augmented 
by  Federal  funds  where  the  specific  needs  are 
Justified. 

If  there  are  excess  revenues  being  collected 
by  the  Federal  government  which  are  not 
needed  to  fund  Federal  programs,  then  I  be- 
lieve it  Is  our  responsibility  to  reduce  the 
Federal  tax  burden  directly.  The  Federal 
government  should  not  use  Its  taxing  p>owers 
to  raise  more  than  It  specifically  needs  for 
programs  it  will  administer  and  Implement. 

It  Is  generally  acknowledged  that  cities  and 
States  are  In  need  of  more  funds  for  local 
programs.  These  revenues  should  be  raised 
locally  and  should  not  depend  upon  contri- 
butions from  the  Federal  treasury.  17  States 
gtlll  do  not  have  Income  taxes.  The  resources 
of  the  Federal  treasury  should  not  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  unwllllngneea  of  local  gov- 
ernment to  tax  its  citizens  for  local  services. 

However  where  States  and  cities  have  been 
responsible  In  levying  taxes  for  local  pro- 
grams and  these  taxes  have  reached  a  bur- 
densome level,  I  do  believe  that  relief  should 
be  provided  the  citizens  of  these  commu- 
nities, but  not  the  governmental  entity  as 
would  be  the  case  under  the  revenue  sharing 
device. 

My  proposal  for  relief  of  these  over-taxed 
citizens  would  be  to  allow  State  Income  tax 
credits  off  of  Federal  Income  tax  payments. 
Under  the  present  Internal  Revenue  code 
local  and  State  taxes  are  allowed  only  as 
deductions  for  determining  the  net  taxable 
Income.  This  provides  only  modest  relief  to 
taxpayers  in  Jurisdictions  with  high  tax  rates. 
Thus  I  would  now  propose  that  State  In- 
come taxes  be  allowed  as  tax  credits  against 
the  Federal  tax  due.  All  other  local  and  State 
taxes  would  continue  to  be  taken  as  deduc- 
tions. 

This  method  of  "revenue -sharing"  would 
have  the  most  direct  benefit  to  the  taxpayer. 
It  would  also  serve  to  encourage  States  to 
enact  Income  taxes  at  a  level  adequate  to  pay 
for  the  necessary  services  and  operation  of 
State  governments.  State  governments  would 
then  begin  to  assume  some  of  the  burdens 
now  placed  on  cities  In  the  management  of 
their  urban  programs. 

Another  proposal  which  I  support  to  help 
cities  and  States  pay  for  much  needed  pro- 
grams such  as  mass  transit  systems,  educa- 
tional programs  for  the  disadvantaged,  man- 
power programs  for  the  unemployed,  welfare 
assistance,  air  and  water  pollution  projects, 
sewer  treatment  plants,  and  low  cost  hous- 
ing is  to  Increase  the  Federal  funding  of  these 
programs  in  the  sum  of  $6  billion  which  Is 
the  "new"  money  suggested  in  the  Nixon 
revenue  sharing  plan.  This  approach  will  be 
In  keeping  with  the  tax  authority  retaining 
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the  responsibility  and  accountability  for  pro- 
grams It  funds. 

I  do  agree  however  that  much  of  the  bu- 
reaucratic paperwork  that  now  accompanies 
Federal  programs  can  be  Largely  eliminated, 
and  I  shall  support  all  efforts  to  reduce  the 
Federal  bureaucratic  Involvement  in  plan- 
ning and  utilization  of  these  funds.  Once  the 
specific  purposes  are  stipulated  I  do  agree 
that  the  State  and  Local  governments  are  re- 
sponsible entities  that  will  safeguard  these 
monies  from  waste  and  mismanagement. 

Hawaii  as  a  State  with  a  progressive  Income 
tax  can  benefit  g^reatly  from  my  income  tax 
credit  plan.  With  $6  billion  more  for  such 
programs  as  mass  transit,  education,  man- 
power training,  welfare,  housing,  sewer  proj- 
ects and  air  pollution  abatement,  Hawaii 
will  stand  to  gain  needed  funds  for  our  pro- 
grams we  urgently  need  without  suffering 
cutbacks  and  higher  Federal  taxes,  which 
would  be  the  consequences  of  the  Nixon  reve- 
nue sharing  plan. 


BRANDT'S  DANGEROUS  OSTPOLITIK 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  10,  1971 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
New  York  Times  of  January  26  carried 
tin  accoimt  of  an  address  by  former  Ger- 
man Chancellor  Kurt  George  Kiesinger 
before  the  convention  of  his  party,  the 
Christian  Democratic  Union,  concerning 
the  present  German  Cjtovemment's  new 
policy  toward  East  Europe  and  the  Sov- 
iet Union.  Lest  one  attribute  Mr.  Kles- 
inger's  criticism  of  the  new  German 
policy  to  political  motivations,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  former  high-ranking 
oflBcials  of  the  U.S.  Grovemment  such  as 
Gen.  Lucius  Clay,  Ambassador  John 
McCloy,  and  Secretary  Acheson  have 
likewise  expressed  serious  concern  re- 
garding this  policy.  Even  former  Under 
Secretary  of  State  George  W.  Ball,  who 
served  in  the  previous  administration 
while  it  was  making  overtures  to  the 
East  European  countries,  is  concerned 
that  Chancellor  Brandt's  policy  will  pos- 
sibly have  detrimental  effects  on  Ger- 
many's firm  Western  ties. 

More  and  more  American  citizens  are 
becoming  aware  of  the  potential  dangers 
of  Chancellor  Brandt's  Ostpolitik.  For 
example,  members  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  an  organization  number- 
ing 1,600,000  veterans,  were  sderted  to 
the  possible  damage  to  the  free  world's 
solidarity  in  the  February  1971,  issue  of 
its  magazine,  VFW.  The  magazine's  regu- 
lar columnist  and  long  a  student  of  in- 
ternational affairs,  Donald  L.  Miller, 
emphasizes  the  necessity  for  opposing 
what  could  well  become  "a  sellout  of 
West  Germany  to  the  Soviet  Union." 

As  more  and  more  American  citizens 
learn  of  the  high  stakes  involved  in  the 
present  German  Ostpolitik,  I  am  hopefid 
that  our  opposition  will  become  loud  and 
clear.  The  above-mentioned  column  by 
VFW's  Donald  L.  Miller  follows: 
Alono  thx  Rkd  Frokt 
(By  Donald  L.  Miller) 

A  veteran  of  the  European  and  Asian 
theaters  In  WWII  wrote  to  me  recently  to 
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stress  the  need  to  look  at  past  International 
blunders  and  come  up  with  corrective  ac- 
tions. If  "our  learned  men"  don't  come  up 
with  answers  soon,  he  wrote,  "we  face  an 
Armageddon  before  oux  aOOth  birthday." 

And.  of  course,  he's  right.  Since  wwu  we 
have  pursued  peace  while  the  Soviets  and 
Red  Chinese  have  struggled  for  victory.  We've 
sought  cooperation;  they've  striven  to  hu- 
miliate, debilitate  and  defeat  us. 

Now,  European  Communists  have  unfold- 
ed a  new  scheme  aimed  at  driving  us  out  of 
Europe  as  they  now  are  doing  in  the  Arab 
East. 

Phase  one  Is  West  German  recognition  of 
Communist  gains  in  Europe  since  WWII. 
This  Is  all  but  wrapped  up  through  the  trea- 
ties Chancellor  Willy  Brandt  has  signed  with 
Moscow  and  Warsaw. 

The  second  and  most  crucial  phase  In- 
cludes these  items,  according  to  East  Euro- 
pean Conununlsts: 

1.  Admission  of  East  and  West  Germany 
to  tlie  UJJ. 

2.  Isolation  of  West  Berlin  from  West  Ger- 
many. 

3.  Assignment  of  European  ambassadors 
In  Helsinki,  Finland,  to  the  Job  of  prepar- 
ing for  an  all-European  Security  Confer- 
ence. 

Nlklta  Khruschev  made  the  basic  plans  for 
the  Secuurlty  Conference  back  in  1958.  It 
will  Include  the  Soviets  but  exclude  the  U.S. 

The  stress  will  be  on  European  common 
Interests  which  Communists  see  as  opposed 
to  the  basic  interests  of  the  U.S. 

Plans  already  have  been  laid  for  the  Sov- 
iets to  pressure  West  European  businessmen 
to  turn  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  Eastern 
Europe  for  markets  and  supplies  instead  of 
to  the  United  States. 

All  this  so  far  is  preliminary.  The  cutting 
phase  will  be  the  demands  for  the  liquida- 
tion of  Radio  Free  Bhirope  and  Radio  Liberty. 
NATO  will  have  to  go  for  the  same  reason. 
You  don't  use  propaganda  or  set  up  mili- 
tary defenses  against  friends,  do  you? 

And,  in  the  end.  acccw-dlng  to  Soviet  plans 
made  over  a  decade  ago.  Western  Europe  will 
lie  defenseless.  The  ball  then  will  go  to  na- 
tive Oonununlst  parties.  Itll  be  up  to  them, 
with  Soviet  help,  to  seize  power,  nationalize 
propterty  and  ally  West  European  countries 
to  the  USSR. 

But  that's  not  the  end.  All  of  Western 
Europe  combined  with  the  Soviet  Union  will 
possess  far  greater  power  than  that  of  the 
United  States. 

What  then,  Washington?  Peaceful  sur- 
render or  nuclear  war? 

Where  did  we  go  wrong?  The  underlying 
philosophy  at  Yalta  and  Potsdam  Is  a  start- 
er. We  sought  to  build  a  world  on  the  basis 
of  cooperation  with  a  force  that  seeks  to 
destroy  us.  And  In  25  years  the  basic,  tragic 
positions  have  not  changed. 

Of  course,  there  Is  an  Immediate  correc- 
tive measure.  Recognize  that  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion Is  an  enemy,  not  a  friend.  And  clearly 
state  that  the  U.S.  Is  opposed  to  a  sellout  of 
West  Germany  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Millions 
of  bewildered  West  Germans  are  waiting  for 
some  clear  sign  that  we  care. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 
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Ccsnmunist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,500  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


SOUTH  AFRICA  AND  NAMIBIA 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1971 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
South  African  Government  has  taken 
what  we  may  hope  is  a  welcome  initia- 
tive before  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  in  suggesting  that  South  Africa 
may  propose  a  plebiscite,  to  be  jointly  ad- 
ministered by  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  and  South  Africa,  in  the  disputed 
territory  of  South-West  Africa,  so  that 
the  people  themselves  may  determine 
their  future.  There  are  many  caveats  and 
conditions  before  this  proposal  can  be 
considered  any  breakthrough:  but.  even 
If  it  is  little  more  than  a  flyer  of  a  sug- 
gestion, it  would  appear  more  construc- 
tive to  take  up  the  proposal  and  make  it 
workable  than,  as  some  have  urged,  to 
condemn  it  solely  as  a  propaganda  move 
and  leject  it  out  of  hand. 

The  statxis  of  South-West  Africa — of- 
ficially rechristened  Namibia  by  the  U.N. 
in  1966 — has  been  in  dispute  since  1946. 
At  that  time.  South  Africa  ref\ised  to  ac- 
cept the  territory  as  a  UN.  trusteeship, 
although  South  Africa  had  originally 
been  given  Jurisdiction  by  the  League  of 
Nations,  with  a  mandate  to  promote  the 
material  and  moral  well-being  and  social 
progress  of  its  inhabitants.  In  1966  the 
United  Nations,  in  a  resoluUon  supported 
by  the  United  States,  rescinded  the 
mandate  and  took  de  Jure  authority 
over  the  territory.  South  Africa  did 
not  recognize  this  resolution  and 
haa  retained  de  facto  authority. 
The  entire  legal  and  political  situa- 
tion is  complex,  and  I  shall  not  go  into 
it  now.  I  will  hope  to  go  into  the  problem 
in  greater  detail  on  a  later  occasion. 

For  the  present.  I  believe  the  United 
States  should  take  affirmative  note  of 
the  South  African  siiggestion  for  a  pleb- 
iscite, welcoming  it  as  an  opening  In 
what  has  been  a  seemingly  implacable 
situation  for  some  years.  I  say  this  de- 
spite the  fact  that  South  Africa  has  no 
de  Jure  legal  standing  in  the  territory  in 
accord  with  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
and  Security  Council  decisions,  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  proposal  is  of- 
fered to  the  World  Court  in  the  course 
of  Its  hearings  on  a  question  to  which 
this  proposal  is  not  germane,  and  thus 
perhaps  may  not  appropriately  be 
granted  consideration  by  the  Court.  It 
may  well  be  all  the  more  important 
therefore  not  to  let  the  suggestion  die 
aborning.  If  we  believe  It  may  be  pos- 
sible In  some  forum,  whether  the  World 
Court,  the  Security  Council,  or  wherever, 
to  establish  and  agree  upon  the  condi- 
tions in  which  a  true  plebiscite  might  be 
conducted. 
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Such  a  plebiscite  would  have  to  allow 

for  universal  individual  adult  bedloting, 
with  adequate  supervision  to  Insure 
its  secrecy.  There  would  have  to  be 
methods  established  by  which  the  people 
could  be  informed  of  the  ramiflcations  of 
their  choice.  Time  would  be  required  be- 
forehand for  the  non-South  Africans 
supervisory  group  to  travel  and  talk  with 
people  in  Namibia  even  before  they  make 
prorxjsals  regarding  the  organization  and 
supervision  of  the  election;  further  time 
would  t>e  needed  after  terms  were  agreed 
for  clarifying  the  issues  to  the  people. 
The  question  of  the  rights  of  Namibian 
political  exiles  and  prisoners  whose  prin- 
cipal goal  has  been  to  achieve  self-deter- 
mination would  certainly  be  raised. 
There  are  many  conditions  which  would 
have  to  be  agreed  prerequisite  to  a  free 
and  fair  election.  Hopefully  the 
United  States  and  other  nations 
can  come  close  enough  in  defining 
these  conditions  to  permit  pursuit 
of  this  Initiative.  Although  the  \3H. 
U-nation  Council  for  Nsunibia  initially 
rejected  the  plebiscite  proposal,  one  of 
the  major  political  groups  of  Namibia, 
the  South-West  Africa  Peoples  Organi- 
zation— SWAPO — has  stated  its  swscept- 
ance  of  a  plebiscite  depending  on  the 
conditions  under  which  the  election 
takes  place. 

A  fair  election  could  provide  a  peace- 
ful way  of  ascertaining  the  will  of  the 
South  West  African  people — too  long  un- 
tested and  ignored  in  the  debate  which 
has  pitted  South  Africa  against  most  of 
the  rest  of  the  world — and  of  fulfilling  the 
original  terms  of  the  U.N.  mandate, 
which  called  for  self-determination.  It 
could  provide  an  opportrmity  for  a  grace- 
ful retreat  by  South  Africa — and  since 
it  could  fulfill  the  original  terms  of  the 
mandate,  of  a  graceful  accession  by  the 
U.N.  I  would  therefore  urge  our  Govern- 
ment, and  others  concerned  to  find  a 
resolution  to  the  Namibian  question 
which  has  been  so  long  an  impasse,  to 
take  the  Initiative  and  to  propose  meth- 
ods by  which  a  fair  election  might  be 
held. 


JEWS  FLEEING  SOVIET  RUSSIA  DIS- 
ILLUSIONED WITH  COMMUNISM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  10,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK  Mr.  Speaker,  a  revealing 
insight  into  what  is  taking  place  among 
the  reallnement  of  the  people  of  the 
world  today  may  be  found  in  a  recent 
report  from  Israel. 

It  seems  that  a  majority  of  the  Russian 
Jews  who  left  their  homeland  In  the 
early  years  went  to  Israel  to  biilld  a  so- 
cialist commonwealth. 

Apparently  this  is  not  so  with  the 
newcomers.  The  Russian  Jews  presently 
escaping  the  Bolshevik  terror  have  seen 
enough  of  socialism  at  work  in  Russia 
and  by  personal  experience  have  learned 
that  the  better  things  In  life  are  mora 
likely  to  found  in  the  capitalistic  West 
than  In  the  socialistic  East. 
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Noteworthy,  this  confrontation  be- 
tween the  socialists  and  nonsocialists  is 
showing  up  in  Israel  where  the  latest  ar- 
rivals from  Russia  refuse  to  be  convinced 
that  the  kibbutz  is  any  different  from 
the  kolhoz  and  that  neither  are  any 
good. 

If  the  reports  reaching  us  from  Israel 
are  authentic,  we  may  well  see  a  change 
in  attitude  and  direction  of  the  Israeli 
Government  from  socialism  back  to  free 
enterprise  capitalism,  which  in  turn 
would  manifest  Itself  in  the  American  so- 
ciety overnight. 

If  this  is  true,  and  becomes  a  reality, 
the  West  will  certainly  welcome  the  new 
antlcommunist  converts  and  the  free 
world  may  yet  be  saved  from  world  slav- 
ery under  socialism  and  communism. 

The  basis  for  my  comments  comes  from 
Mr.  M.  Z.  Prank,  whose  monthly  report 
from  Israel  was  printed  in  the  American 
Zionist  for  February  1971. 

I  include  Mr.  Frank's  full  report  fol- 
lowing my  remarks: 

Lettex  Prom  Israel 
(By  M.  Z.  Prank') 

THE    NEWCOMERS    FROM     RUSSIA 

Th«  majority  of  those  who  came  to  Pales- 
tine from  Soviet  prisons  or  places  of  deporta- 
tion, or  those  who  managed  to  get  out  with- 
out such  preliminaries  in  the  early  years  of 
Communist  rule,  came  with  the  Idea  of 
building  not  only  a  Jewish  commonwealth 
but  a  socialist  commonwealth  as  well.  And 
they  came  ready  to  take  part  In  the  constant 
game  of  ideological  combinations  and  divi- 
sions known   as   political   parties. 

Not  so  the  newcomers.  They  did  not  come 
with  the  idea  that  the  West  Is  all  rotten  and 
capitalism  Is  all  wrong  and  that  Jews  In 
their  homeland  must  build  socialism.  They 
have  seen  enough  of  socialism  at  work  In 
Russia  not  to  get  excited  over  it.  And  they 
know  that  good  things  are  more  likely  to  be 
found  in  the  capitalist  West  than  in  the 
socialist  East.  Unlike  the  Soviet  immigrants 
In  the  1920's  the  newcomers  are  not  inter- 
ested In  kibbutz  life.  They  have  seen  enough 
of  kolkhozes  to  shy  away  from  anything 
that  resembles  them.  So  far  no  one  has  suc- 
ceeded In  convincing  them  that  the  kibbutz, 
being  a  voluntary  commune  unlike  the  kolk- 
hoz which  is  forced  from  above,  is  any  good. 
Unlike  their  elders  the  new  crop  of  Immi- 
grants from  Russia  have  had  no  experience 
with  political  parties  and  relations  between 
them,  such  as  those  in  Israel.  All  parties  in 
Russia  have  been  dead  for  years — except  the 
ruling  Communist  Party.  They  are  bewil- 
dered by  the  multiplicity  of  political  parties 
in  Israel  and  by  the  fine  Ideological  distinc- 
tions dividing  them.  If  there  Is  any  political 
party  to  which  they  feel  attracted  it  is 
Herat,  which  answers  both  their  militant 
Sfgrosalve  spirit  and  their  unsophisticated 
black-and-white  approach  to  poUtics. 

The  old  Mapainilu  view  this  with  alarm 
and,  unable  to  appreciate  the  motivations  of 
a  group  whose  [xilltlcal  mentality  Is  alien  to 
tb«m,  they  blame  the  success  of  Herut 
among  the  newcomers  from  the  USSR  on  the 
skill  of  the  Herut  propagandists  and  on  their 
on  negligence  in  recruiting  members.  To 
remedy  the  situation  they  decided  to  entrust 
the  task  to  Tona  Keoseh,  exactly  the  type 
of  Mapainik  who  is  sure  to  drive  more  young 
Russians  Into  the  ranks  of  Herut. 

A  new  dimension  in  Zionism  has  now  been 
created  through  the  struggle  waged  by  the 
recent  arrivals  from  the  Soviet  Union  who 
have  become  the  spearhead  of  a  world-wide 
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campaign  for  a  new  Exodus:  they  forced  the 
bands  of  the  hitherto  hesitant  and  Umld 
leadership  In  and  out  of  Zion.  They  are  the 
heroes  of  1970.  They,  the  Yashas,  Sashas, 
Abrashas,  Nasbas,  Nadias  and  Natashes,  who 
conducted  hunger  strikes  and  explained 
their  position  In  Russian  and  Hebrew, 
Have  suddenly  sprung  into  the  limelight  of 
Zionism.  They  have  given  Zionism  a  new 
life. 


ATTACKS  INTENDED  TO  UNDER- 
MINE VOUCHER  PLAN,  DELANEY 
SAYS 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  10,  1971 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sud- 
den intensity  of  attacks  on  ray  tuition 
voucher  proposal  strongly  indicate  a 
concerted  effort  by  educational  bureau- 
crats to  undermine  the  groundswell  of 
support  for  this  legislation. 

In  the  past  few  weeks  a  number  of 
articles  and  editorials  strongly  opposing 
this  approach  to  educational  excellence 
have  appeared  in  some  of  the  Nation's 
most  influential  newspapers.  Often  con- 
flicting argimients  are  advanced. 

One  article  made  a  blatant  and  inflam- 
matory appeal  to  prejudice  by  claiming 
that  tuition  grants — "Would  open  a  large 
number  of  white  public  elementary 
schools  to  black  applicants." 

The  next  day  another  article  quoted 
Oovemor  Rockefeller  as  being  opposed 
to  tuition  grants  because  they  would 
end— "The  whole  movement  to  integrate 
the  public  schools  of  our  country." 

The  fact  is,  the  very  essence  of  the 
tuition  voucher  concept  is  to  provide 
equal  educational  opportimities  for  all 
children — regardless  of  race,  religion, 
color,  or  geographical  location. 

Contrary  to  statements  by  bureaucratic 
fright  peddlers,  the  evidence  shows  that 
supporters  of  the  tuition  voucher  pro- 
posal are  perhaps  more  dedicated  to  edu- 
cational equality  for  all  children  than 
are  the  opponents  of  this  legislation. 

Not  to  be  outdone  in  its  opposition  to 
the  tuition  grant  plan  is  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  However,  their 
efforts  are  more  subtle. 

The  OEO  pilot  project  Is  scheduled  to 
run  for  5  years.  While  it  offers  hope  to 
the  hard-pressed,  tuition-paying  taxpay- 
ers with  children  in  nonpublic  schools, 
the  experiment  is  apparently  designed 
to  bury  the  voucher  plan  under  a  mass 
of  unfounded  assumptions,  which  al- 
legedly prove  this  approach  to  educa- 
tional equality  is  not  only  unworkable, 
but  un-American. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  this 
5-year  project  will  terminate  at  a  time 
when  the  present  administration  Is  cer- 
tain to  have  concluded  its  term  of  office. 

As  outlined  in  a  recent  speech  by  Dr. 
Thomas  K.  Glennan,  OEO's  Director  of 
Research  and  Evaluation,  their  project 
would  permit  bureaucrats  to  deny  chil- 
dren of  the  same  family  from  enrolling 
in  the  same  school.  It  would  deny  chil- 
dren of  a  denominational  parish  school 
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the  right  to  attend  the  school  of  their 
choice.  It  would  discriminate  against 
children  of  a  particular  race  or  religion 
if  the  school  of  their  choice  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  bureaucrats,  "oversubscribed." 
Dr.  Glennan  also  stated  that: 
An  unregulated  voucher  system  would  be  a 
disaster  for  the  nation's  school  system. 

This  highly  charged  scare  statement 
has  no  basis  In  fact.  The  fact  is  pub- 
lic and  nonpublic  schools  have  existed 
in  harmony  for  well  over  a  century. 
There  is  every  reason  to  expect  this 
harmonious  relationship  to  continue. 

The  tuition  voucher  is  intended  to  im- 
prove our  educational  programs  by  en- 
coioraging  fair  and  equitable  competi- 
tion. Its  underlying  basis  is  freedom  of 
choice.  This  concept  is  the  hallmark  of 
our  democratic  system  of  government. 

The  OEO  project  would  substitute  a 
chance  lor  a  choice,  and  would  raffle 
rights  protected  bj'  the  Constitution. 

When  I  first  advanced  the  idea  of  free- 
dom of  choice  in  education  in  1961,  I 
said: 

The  existence  of  a  free  society  Is  condi- 
tioned upon  the  existence  of  unshackled 
Individuals  with  differing  views  and  different 
approaches.  Diversity  is  the  quintessence  of 
democracy.  Uniformity  Is  the  hallmark  of 
totalitarianism. 

During  the  intervening  10  years,  not 
one  valid  reason  has  been  brought  forth 
which  would  successfully  challenge  the 
application  of  this  principle  to  our  edu- 
cational system. 

American  parents  will  not  be  denied. 
They  demand  a  share  of  their  own  tax 
money  to  assist  them  in  controlling  the 
education  of  their  children. 

Parents  in  a  growing  number  of  com- 
munities throughout  the  Nation  are  op- 
posing school  bond  issues  and  higher 
school  taxes.  The  New  York  Times  re- 
ported on  February  8  that  public  school 
systems  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Yoimgstown, 
Ohio,  Scarsdale,  Mount  Pleasant,  and 
East  Islip,  N.Y.,  have  encountered  a 
growing  reluctance  by  voters  to  approve 
increases  in  school  fxmding. 

We  can  wait  no  longer  to  respond  to 
these  parents.  For  too  long  have  we  lis- 
tened to  sjwkesmen  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association.  Let  us  now  respond 
to  the  need  of  the  mothers  and  fathers 
of  52  million  schoolchildren. 


HEROIN  EPIDEMIC 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  10,  1971 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reports  of 
heroin  epidemics  spreaking  through 
every  major  city  in  the  United  States  are 
becoming  more  common  these  days.  Es- 
timates are  that  there  are  200,000  heroin 
addicts  In  the  United  States  today.  No 
major  city  is  safe  from  the  heroin  prob- 
lem. One  report  of  the  problem  appeared 
in  the  newspaper  Just  last  week  describ- 
ing the  problem  in  our  Nation's  Capital. 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Peb.  5,  1971] 

Crry  "Heroin  E>idemic"  Cited 

(By  William  L.  Claiborne) 

Heroin  addiction  runs  as  high  as  36  per 
cent  among  all  young  men  between  20  and 
24  years  of  age  who  live  in  a  three-square- 
mile  area  beginning  six  blocks  north  of  the 
White  House,  the  city's  Narcotics  Treatment 
Administration  estimated  yesterday. 

A  study  by  the  NTA,  based  on  residency 
of  addicts  treated  by  the  dty,  says  the  Dis- 
trict Is  engulfed  in  an  "alarming  heroin 
epidemic." 

If  the  study's  flgures  are  accurate,  nearly 
half  the  city's  estimated  16,800  addicts  live 
in  a  7.7  square  mile  section  of  the  inner 
city  that  encompasses  the  most  densely  pop- 
ulated portion  of  Washington. 

The  dimensions  of  recent  Increases  In  the 
estimate  of  heroin  use  here  are  so  great, 
according  to  the  heed  of  the  city's  Narcotics 
Treatment  Administration  (NTA),  that  a 
nearly  10-fold  increase  in  the  $3.5  million- 
a-year  antidrug  program  Is  needed. 

Describing  the  recent  Increases  In  the  esti- 
mated number  of  addicts — from  1,162  to 
16,800  In  18  months — as  "ominous,"  Dr.  Rob- 
ert'L.  DuPont  said  his  own  program  Is  only 
"skimming  the  surtace." 

He  conceded  that  part  of  the  Increase  In 
the  addict  population  estimate  can  be  at- 
tributed to  vastly  Improved  reporting  meth- 
ods, but  said  that  the  16,800  figure  could 
even  be  low  The  estimate  Is  based  on  annual 
heroin  overdose  deaths,  with  one  death  repre- 
senting an  estimated  200  addicts. 

Even  as  it  treats  20  per  per  cent  of  the 
estimated  addicts  here,  a  larger  portion  than 
any  other  major  city,  the  NTA  program  re- 
mains "grossly  inadequate,"  DuPont  said. 

The  comprehensive  profile  of  heroin  ad- 
diction, which  DuPont  released  at  a  District 
BuUdlng  press  conference  yesterday,  con- 
tained the  NTA's  first  attempt  to  locate  the 
addict  population  by  neighborhoods. 

Using  the  city's  nine  service  areas  as  a 
geographical  base,  DuPont's  staff  distributed 
the  16,800  estimated  addicts  according  to 
the  percentage  of  NTA  patients  living  in 
each  service  area. 

The  Inner-clty  sectors  showed  that  highest 
concentrations  of  heroin  use — ranging  to  40 
addicts  per  1,000  population — and  the  areas 
west  of  Rock  Creek  Park  showed  the  least 
concentrations. 

The  extent  of  heroin  use  measured  in 
percentages  of  certain  age  groupings  sur- 
prised even  the  NTA  officials. 

The  survey  concludes  that  In  service  area 
6.  the  model  cities  neighborhood  that  be- 
gins north  of  the  White  House  and  extends 
eastward  toward  the  Capitol,  24  per  cent  of 
youths  between  ages  15  and  19  and  36  p>er 
cent  of  those  between  20  and  24  are  addicted 
to  heroin. 

The  area  has  a  total  indicated  addict  pop- 
ulation of  4,066,  wlilch  is  24  per  cent  of  the 
city's  estimated  addict  population,  a  ratio  of 
40.2  addicts  per  1,000  residents. 

The  model  cities  area  has  the  highest  fjopu- 
latlon  density  per  square  mile  (30,917),  the 
highest  number  of  welfare  cases  (3,990)  and 
the  highest  number  of  poor  families,  based 
on  1966  Census  Bureau  flgures. 

Sarvlce  area  7,  another  Inner-clty  sector 
Just  to  the  north  of  the  model  cities  sector, 
also  had  a  disproportionately  large  estimated 
share  of  the  addict  i>opulatlon. 

The  area  also  has  an  estimated  24  per  cent 
of  the  addict  population,  but  because  total 
population  Is  higher,  the  ratio  per  1,000  Is 
30.8. 

That  4^-square-mlle  area  la  second  to  the 
model  cities  section  In  density,  welfare  load 
and  poverty,   according  to  DuPont's  study. 

LEAST    ADDICTION 

The  lowest  rate  of  heroin  addiction,  accord- 
ing to  the  NTA  extrapolation,  Is  in  service 
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are*  8,  which  Includes  everything  we«t  of 
Bock  Creek  Park. 

That  are*  haa  only  an  estimated  67  heroin 
addicts,  for  a  per  thousand  ratio  of  only  0.8. 
The  area  haa  the  lowest  population  density, 
the  lowest  welfare  caseload  and  the  fewest 
poor  families. 

The  number  of  addicts  undergoing  treat- 
ment by  private  physicians  Ls  not  known,  but 
presumably  Inclusion  of  them  would  increase 
the  proportion  of  addicts  In  higher  income 
areas. 

Third  In  the  highest  concentration  of  ad- 
dicts per  1.000  population,  according  to  the 
study,  is  area  6  (near  Northeast  and  South- 
east). This  was  followed  by  area  3  (east  of 
the  Anacoetla  River  and  north  of  Pennsyl- 
vmnla)   and  area  4   (lower  Anacoatla). 

Those  areas  bad  27.7.  19  9  and  18  heroin 
addicts  per  1,000  population,  respectively 

A  study  of  the  NTA's  2.759  patients  showed 
that  96  percent  were  black.  80  percent  were 
male.  30  percent  were  between  the  ages  of 
16  and  20  and  29  percent  were  between  21  and 
25  years  old.  Only  8  percent  were  over  41. 

Plfty-elght  percent  were  single  and  the 
average  last  year  of  school  completed  was 
the  10th  grade.  The  average  number  of  ar- 
rests before  treatment  was  4.7  and  the  aver- 
age number  of  convictions  was  1.7. 

MARIJT7ANA  USE 

Forty- nine  percent  of  the  patients  said 
marijuana  was  the  first  drug  they  used,  while 
only  9  percent  said  they  started  on  heroin. 
Other  hard  drugs,  including  barbiturates  and 
amphetamines,  were  listed  as  the  first  drug 
used  by  3S  percent  of  the  NTA  patients. 

DuPont  released  another  report  yesterday 
that  showed  the  results  of  a  six-month  fol- 
lowup  study  of  625  addicts  selected  ran- 
domly from  five  NTA  treatment  centers.  The 
study,  D\iPont  said,  shows  that  addicts  in 
the  NTA  program  are  less  likely  to  be  ar- 
rested than  those  who  quit  It. 

Of  the  475  adult  patients  in  the  group.  63 
percent  remained  in  treatment  programs  and 
only  19  percent  of  the  475  were  arrested  dur- 
ing the  six  months.  The  highest  retention 
rate  (86  percent)  wag  in  a  group  of  the  adults 
receiving  high  doses  of  methadone,  the  syn- 
thetic narcotic  that  blocks  the  craving  for 
heroin. 

The  younger  addicts  In  the  program,  most 
of  whom  were  on  abstinence  treatment,  did 
not  fare  so  well.  Porty-two  percent  of  the 
youths  surveyed  were  arrested  during  the  six 
months,  and  only  40  percent  remained  in 
the  program. 


A  LITTLE  STURM   UND  DRANO  AT 
HUNTINO  CREEK 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

or    MICBIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1971 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Esquire  magazine  in  its  Febniary  issue 
published  an  article  by  Prof.  Joseph  Sax 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  Law 
School.  It  is  a  finely  detailed  analysis 
of  politics  and  the  legislative  process  at 
their  worst — and  best.  Political  scientists 
will  find  it  a  fascinating,  thought- 
provoking  story,  and  it  is  one  to  stimu- 
late the  student  In  the  classroom. 

I  insert  the  article  by  Professor  Sax 
In  the  RicoRD  at  this  point : 
A   Uttlb   anjKM    TTND   Dkano   at   Huntino 
Creek 
(By  Joseph  Sax) 

Tou  say  you  care  about  the  environment, 
so:    1)    read  the  following  details  to  learn 
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what  you're  up  against:  2)  wnt«  a  hundred 
times.  "Money  Can   Always  Walt." 

No  one  paid  any  attention  at  the  time,  but 
the  Alexandria  Gazette  for  June  16,  1962, 
clearly  signaled  the  trouble  that  was  coming. 
The  headline  writers  featured  it  as  a  legal 
dispute  over  a  land  auction:  in  retrospect, 
they  would  surely  have  written  a  very  dif- 
ferent story.  A  man  named  Vaughan  Con- 
nelly had  developed  an  apartment  complex 
in  Alexandria  known  as  Hunting  Towers, 
located  on  the  shore  of  the  Potomac  River 
about  halfway  between  Washington  and 
Mount  Vernon.  The  apartment  houses  were 
sold  in  1959,  but  Connelly  retained  an  ad- 
jacent 4  B-acre  tract  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Potomac  and  Huntliig  Creek.  He  had  also 
borrowed  $800,000  from  the  Teamsters  Union 
pension  fund,  on  which  he  defaulted,  and 
thus  the  little  tract  at  Hunting  Creek, 
secured  as  collateral  for  the  loan,  went  on 
the  auction  block. 

The  Gazette  was  intrigued  with  the  legal 
Intricacies — two  bidders  each  claimed  to 
have  won  the  auction — and  with  the  com- 
pany which  this  Alexandria  property  was 
keeping:  for  not  only  was  Connelly  in  hock 
to  the  Teamsters  and  in  bankruptcy  himself, 
but  the  first  mortgage  on  the  property  was 
held  by  a  firm  whose  leading  figure  was 
under  Indictment  In  Maryland.  The  paper 
noted  only  casually  in  the  last  paragraph  of 
a  long  article:  "The  land  Itself  now  contains 
a  parking  lot  and  a  sailing  marina  and  swim- 
ming pool  which  are  no  longer  In  use.  It  is 
zoned  for  commercial  development  which 
permit  the  construction  of  certain  types  of 
apartments  " 

Ultimately  the  tract  was  sold  to  the  Team- 
sters Union  pension  fund  for  about  8150,000 
per  acre.  Of  course,  people  like  to  live  on 
a  river's  edge  with  a  view  of  the  water,  and 
urbcui  shoreline  property  is  always  highly 
prized.  But  the  astute  observer  might  have 
noticed  the  special  feature  which  gave  these 
few  acree  unusual  value;  they  commanded 
access  to  a  much  larger  adjacent  tract  of 
ahaUowly  submerged  land.  With  a  little 
dredging  and  filling,  that  small  tract  could 
be  expanded  into  a  much  larger  peninsula 
of  land,  with  a  magnificent  vista  of  the  Po- 
tomac and   the  Washington  skyline. 

There  were  a  few  complications,  to  be 
sure,  but  nothing  that  would  seem  insuper- 
able to  a  sophisticated  developer.  Because 
states  ordinarily  hold  title  to  submerged 
shorelands  In  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public.  It  would  be  necessary  to  settle  claims 
of  public  ownership.  Pilling  In  navigable 
waters  also  requires  a  permit  from  the  U.S. 
Army  Corpw  of  Engineers.  And  while  the 
area  was  scarcely  of  wilderness  character,  It 
did  provide  a  nesting  area  for  diving  ducks 
and  adjoined  land  managed  by  the  National 
Park  Service.  Any  proposed  development 
would  thus  have  conservation  implications, 
but  it  was  hardly  the  Grand  Canyon  or  the 
Redwoods.  Quiet  diligence  was  called  for. 

The  first  step  was  taken  October  9,  1963, 
when  applications  to  fill  36.5  acres  of  sub- 
merged land  adjacent  to  the  4.8-acre  tract 
were  filed  with  the  CJorps  of  Engineers  by 
Hunting  Towers  Operating  Comptuiy,  owner 
of  the  existing  apartment  houses,  and  How- 
ard P.  Hoffman  Associates,  a  New  York  real- 
estate  firm  which  held  a  contract  to  buy  the 
4  8-acre  upland  tract  from  the  Teamsters 
penstoa  fund. 

Shortly  after  application  for  a  landfill  was 
filed  with  the  Corps,  a  state  legislator  from 
Alexandria,  James  Thomson,  Introduced  a 
seemingly  routine  bill  into  the  Virginia 
House  of  Delegates.  It  recited,  with  the  usual 
"whereases."  that  the  owners  of  the  Hunt- 
ing Creek  tract  claimed  riparian  rights  to 
the  shore  and  wished  to  fill  that  land  "so 
that  productive  use  may  be  made  thereoi." 
It  therefore  authorized  the  Governor  and 
Attorney  General  to  execute  a  deed  to  36.S 
acres — the  same  submerged  land  for  which 
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a  fill  permit  had  been  filed  with  the  Corps- 
conveying  all  the  state's  right.  tlUe  and  m- 
terest  for  a  sum  to  be  fixed  by  the  Governor 
but  not  less  than  880.000.  about  $1,660  per 
acre. 

The  bin  was  reported  out  of  committee  in 
four  days.  Two  weeks  later  it  passed  the 
House  unanimously  on  a  day  when  a  hun- 
dred bills  were  taken  up.  In  another  two 
weeks  it  was  unanimously  passed  by  tbe 
Senate  on  a  day  when  sixty  bills  were  before 
that  body,  and  It  became  law  soon  there- 
after. The  bill  engendered  neither  contro- 
versy nor  debate  as  it  made  its  way  through 
the  Virginia  legislature.  The  document  it- 
self was  not  calculated  to  capture  attention; 
beyond  the  brief  statement  of  purpose  men- 
tioned above.  Its  text  was  nothing  more 
than  a  lengthy  legal  description  of  the  land 
In  question,  with  the  classic  metes-and- 
bounds  description  of  the  "thence  running 
south  2707.33  feet"  type. 

To  all  appearances.  It  was  a  conventional 
piece  of  legislation  settUng  a  title  uncer- 
tainty. While  the  bill  was  pending  there  was 
no  public  objection,  which  Is  hardly  sur- 
prising, since  its  existence  seems  to  have 
eluded  the  attention  of  everyone  but  Its  pro- 
ponents. Even  upon  Its  enactment,  the  law 
received  no  mention  m  the  newspapers,  and 
Representative  Thomson  did  not  feel  moved 
to  issue  a  press  release  informing  his  constit- 
uents  of  his  achievement.  As  the  local  paper 
put  It  many  months  later,  the  bill  "was  not 
mentioned  In  public  statements  by  local  leg- 
islators as  among  the  activities  of  tlM 
session." 

Because  the  bill  Involved  their  area,  other 
local  legislators  were  routinely  informed. 
Marlon  Oalland,  who  also  represented  Alex- 
andria, was  visited  by  the  lawyer  for  Hunting 
Towers,  whom  she  knew  socially.  He  told  her 
he  was  having  Jim  Thomson  introduce  the 
bill.  "It's  only  a  Uttle  old  bill  to  use  some 
wasteland."  he  said,  "and  It  will  bring  in- 
creased tax  revenues."  Since  he  did  not  ask 
her  to  sfmnsor  the  leg^latlon,  and  becauM 
she  was  not  aware  of  any  objections  to  it, 
she  made  no  further  Inquiries. 

It  was  not  until  some  months  later  that 
she  began  to  hear  from  friends  In  the  Im- 
mediate area  that  the  law  had  slgnlflcant 
conservation  implications.  As  opposition  be- 
came more  vocal,  Mrs.  Oalland  publicly  an- 
nounced that  she  would  have  voted  against 
the  bill  had  she  known  at  the  time  the  In- 
formation which  was  later  brought  to  her 
attention. 

Was  she  saying  that  a  bill  which  was  es- 
sentially the  refiectlon  of  a  single  delegate's 
desires  could  become  a  duly  enacted  law  of 
the  states?  "In  a  two-month  p>erlod.  we  have 
before  us  fifteen  hundred  bills,"  she  said. 
"Nobody  Is  going  to  know  enough  to  raise 
the  red  flag  imless  It's  called  to  attention." 
But  while  the  bill  was  pending  no  one  out- 
side the  legislature  even  seemed  to  be  aware 
of  Its  existence.  Where  Is  the  Initiative  to 
begin?  "That  Is  precisely  the  point,"  Mrs. 
Oalland  replied.  "Citizen  groups  do  not  get 
alarmed  in  time,  and  developers  are  smart 
enough  to  associate  themselvee  with  the  rul- 
ing caste  In  the  legislature.  The  power  struc- 
ture In  the  legislature  Is  allied  with  business 
Interests." 

Between  March,  1964,  when  the  bill  was 
signed  into  law,'  and  the  summer  of  that 
year,  public  opposition  began  to  mobilize.  It 
was  not  yet  too  late,  for  the  Governor  had 
not  signed  the  deed  to  the  land.  In  July, 
however,  there  was  still  every  reason  for  the 
developers  to  remain  confident;  on  the  30th 
the  Alexandria  paper  carried  the  headline, 
"Animal  Welfare  League  Attempts  To  Stop 
Landfill."  The  League  had  written  the  Gover- 
nor and  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall. 
noting  that  while  Its  Interests  might  seem 


»  Ch.  456  of  the  Acts  of  Assembly  of  Virginia 
(March  31,1964). 
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remote  from  a  landfill  propostU,  ".  .  .  we  have 
become  acutely  aware  of  the  dislocation  of 
wildlife.  We  have  had  to  'rescue'  some  forty 
opossums  and  assorted  other  animals,  birds, 
and  reptiles  that  have  been  forced  Into  the 
city.  We  can  only  speculate  as  to  how  many 
others  have  been  starved  or  have  been  killed 
off  In  the  competition  for  survival  in  their 
dwindling  habitat.  We  cite  this  experience  to 
indicate  our  very  real  Interest  In  saving 
the  natural  areas  that  remain  around 
Alexandria." 

With  the  mild-mannered  Animal  Welfare 
League  as  their  only  vocal  opponents,  the  de- 
velopers did  not  yet  have  much  to  worry 
about.  Joel  BroyhlU,  the  local  congressman, 
had  also  received  a  letter  from  the  League, 
and  his  legislative  assistant  announced  that 
Congressman  BroyhlU  was  keeping  the  mat- 
ter "under  serious  consideration."  The  as- 
gistant  added,  "He's  watching  It  very  care- 
fully." Enter  and  exit  Mr.  BroyhlU. 

Meanwhile.  Mrs.  Oalland,  who  had  been 
tsked  to  prevail  upon  the  Governor  not  to 
sign  the  deed,  failed  to  do  so.  She  fuUy  In- 
tended to,  as  she  recalled  five  years  later, 
but  went  off  to  Eiu-ope  with  her  husband  that 
summer  and  simply  forgot  all  about  It.  In 
any  event,  Mrs.  Oalland  noted,  her  represen- 
tations would  hardly  have  been  likely  to  be 
effective,  and  that  Is  what  she  had  meant 
about  develop>ers  associated  themselves  with 
the  "ruling  caste  In  the  leglslattire."  For  Jim 
Thomson,  the  bill's  sponsor,  was  a  powerful 
member  of  the  House  leadership,  and  waS' 
related  by  marriage  to  the  Byrd  family, 
epitome  of  the  establishment  in  American 
political  life.  The  Governor  would  have  been 
unlikely  to  go  out  on  a  limb  for  some  bird 
watchers  whose  cause  was  being  advanced  by 
a  Junior  delegate  from  Northern  Virginia. 

Mrs.  Oalland  was  only  speculating,  how- 
ever astutely.  But  several  years  later  another 
Northern  Virginia  legislator  found  out  pre- 
cisely how  right  she  was.  Representative 
CUve  DuVal  who  represents  Fairfax  County 
had  also  been  asked  to  Lnterrene;  he  wrote 
the  Governor  and  asked  him  to  withhold 
action  on  the  deed.  The  Governor  was  study- 
ing the  matter;  when  he  left  office  six  years 
after  the  bill  became  law,  he  was  still 
studying. 

As  of  the  Summer  of  1964,  the  emerging 
landfill  controversy  was  In  suspended  dis- 
array. Enough  had  happened  to  Indicate  a 
degree  of  local  opposition,  but  the  opponents 
seemed  to  have  nowhere  to  go.  The  legisla- 
ture was  out  of  session;  the  Governor's  posi- 
tion was  uncertain  and  there  was  no  basis 
for  confidence  that  he  would  not  sign  the 
deed  rather  soon  after  the  matter  got  out 
of  the  newspapers.  The  Animal  Welfare 
League,  local  opponents  of  high-rise  build- 
ings and  scattered  conservationists  were  not 
not  mobUlzed  for  decisive  action.  The  bull- 
dozers might  soon  have  been  at  work  if  atten- 
tion had  not  shifted  suddenly  and  surpris- 
ingly to  the  federal  scene. 

The  fill  permit  was  stlU  pending  before 
the  Corps  of  Engineers.  As  Is  customary  in 
such  matters,  the  Corps  referred  the  appli- 
cation for  comment  to  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Ptaherles  and  WlldUfe  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  the  Interior.  The  Inquiry  went  to  the  re- 
gional office  In  Atlanta;  there,  as  is  also  cus- 
tomary. It  received  what  Is  known  as  a  desk 
review.  That  Is,  officials  looked  over  the 
documents  and  without  further  investigation 
decided  that  the  matter  was  not  worthy  of  a 
field  investigation  In  light  of  their  Umlted 
staff  and  other  pressing  business.  Ordinarily, 
In  such  circumstances,  the  application 
would  have  been  returned  to  the  Corps  with- 
out conmient — giving  neither  Interior's  ap- 
proval nor  disapproval. 

In  Washington,  however,  It  was  decided 
that  a  study  should  be  made.  "The  reason 
that  this  was  done,"  Dr.  John  Gottschalk, 
Director  of  the  Bureau,  later  explained,  "was 
because  at  this  time,  back  In  1963  and  1964, 
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there  was  an  awakening  of  Interest  In  try- 
ing to  do  something  about  Improving  the 
character  and  condition  of  tbe  PHstomac 
River."  The  regional  office  was  ordered  to 
make  a  study  and  report,  and  they  deter- 
mined to  oppose  the  permit.  The  Corps  was 
so  Informed  In  March,  1964;  In  June,  at  the 
Corps'  request,  a  detailed  statement  of  op- 
position, with  supporting  data,  was  pre- 
pared by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

At  this  time,  while  rudimentary  efforts 
were  still  being  made  at  the  state  level  to 
keep  the  deed  from  Issuing,  the  project's 
opponents  apparently  were  unaware  of  the 
strong  dissent  which  had  been  entered  by 
the  Interior  Department,  and  which  was 
sitting  In  the  Corps'  files.  Probably  the  report 
would  ultimately  have  been  brought  to  pub- 
lic attention,  but  no  effort  was  then  made 
to  publicize  It  either  by  the  Corps  or  the 
Interior  Department.  Local  opponents  and 
federal  officials  each  went  their  own  ways. 
Indeed,  as  late  as  August  of  that  year, 
months  after  the  negative  study  of  the  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service  had  been  filed,  the  local 
paper  reported  only  that  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Udall  "Is  believed  to  be  particularly 
Interested  In  preserving  Dykes  Marsh,"  an 
adjacent  area.  It  wasn't  until  December — 
when  the  project  had  already  been 
shelved — that  a  report  appeared  in  the  paper 
stating,  without  elaboration,  that  the  appli- 
cation was  opposed  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service. 

Sometime  during  the  Summer  of  1964, 
again  quite  Independently  from  the  activi- 
ties of  local  opponents,  three  United  States 
Congressmen  became  Interested  in  the  land- 
fill application,  and  protested  to  both  the 
Corps  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
The  three,  Henry  Reuss  of  Wisconsin,  John 
Saylor  of  Pennsylvania  and  John  Moss  of 
California,  all  are  staunch  conservationists, 
though  It  has  never  been  clear  why  they 
undertook  to  intervene  in  this  particular 
matter,  which  at  the  time  seemed  only  one 
of  thotisands  of  local  conservation  contro- 
versies. Apparently  they  were  not  acting  at 
the  request  of  local  citizens.  Perhaps  the 
presence  of  a  controversy  in  the  Potomac, 
almost  literally  In  the  shadow  of  the  Capitol, 
attracted  their  attention,  as  It  did  that  of 
the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Some  observ- 
ers think  It  relevant  that  Congressman  Moss 
resided  and  owned  land  In  the  affected  area 
of  Alexandria. 

In  any  event,  by  autumn  a  combination 
of  opposition  forces  had  coalesced  sufficiently 
to  halt  the  project  With  an  adverse  tech- 
nical report  from  Its  staff  and  protests  by 
several  congressmen,  Interior  was  obviously 
going  to  stand  In  opposition;  local  opposi- 
tion was  overt  enough — If  not  Independently 
powerful — that  denial  of  the  permit  could 
not  be  viewed  as  an  affront  to  a  united 
Alexandria  commvmlty.  In  December,  the 
Corps  wrote  the  applicants  that  It  would 
take  no  further  action  to  approve  the  re- 
quested permits.  Interestingly,  they  did  not 
deny  the  permits,  nor  did  the  proponents 
withdraw  their  applications.  The  proposal 
was  simply  shelved.  Experienced  opponents 
might  have  sensed  that  the  time  was  ripe 
to  move  in  for  the  kill,  and  seek  a  decisive 
rejection  of  the  permit.  But  the  Animal 
Welfare  Lesigue  and  Its  allies  do  not  have  an 
Institutional  instinct  for  the  Jugular.  The 
battle  appeared  to  be  won,  and  no  one  seemed 
inclined  to  disturb  that  rare  event,  a  con- 
servation victory  achieved  with  relative  ease. 
Of  course  the  developers  had  barely  begun 
to  fight:  but  they  do  not  favor  open  combat. 
For  three  full  years  the  Hunting  Creek  land- 
fill dropped  out  of  public  attention.  When 
the  dispute  got  back  into  the  headlines  much 
later,  the  Gazette  published  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Landfill  Lull,"  and  quoted  a  local 
si>eculator  who,  upon  being  denied  a  rezon- 
Ing  m  another  matter,  had  remarked  phllo- 
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sophlcaUy,  "Money  can  always  wait."  It 
should  be  Inscribed  on  a  plaque  at  Hunting 
Creek. 

While  others  went  back  to  saving  opos- 
siims,  the  developers  hired  themselves  a  law 
firm  In  which  one  of  the  principal  partners 
was  the  nephew  of  John  McCormack,  who  was 
then  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives. There  is  no  evidence  that  Speaker  Mc- 
Cormack himself  ever  became  Involved  in  the 
Hunting  Creek  matter,  but  perhaps  there  la, 
after  all,  something  in  a  name.  Mystery 
shrouds  the  activities  of  the  developers  and 
their  law  firm  between  December.  1964.  when 
the  landfill  application  was  Inactivated  and 
October  10,  1967.  But  then  the  most  extraor- 
dinary thing  happened. 

Without  any  prior  Indication,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Fish  amd  Wild- 
life and  Parks,  Stanley  Cain,  sent  a  letter  to 
the  Corps,  noting  Interior's  previous  oppo- 
sition to  the  Hunting  Creek  landfill:  it  con- 
tinued: "However,  since  that  time  we  have 
reconsidered  our  interests  In  this  matter.  In 
the  Ught  of  existing  conditions  In  the  area. 
We  have  concluded  that  the  granting  of  the 
applications  would  not  significantly  affect 
recreation  or  conservation  values  in  the 
Hunting  Creek  area.  Accordingly,  we  vrtth- 
draw  the  objections  Interposed  to  the  grant- 
ing of  the  permits  In  accordance  with  the 
revised  applications." 

In  the  three-yestf  period  preceding  Cain's 
letter,  the  developers  had  reduced  the  acre- 
age sought  to  be  filled,  In  response  to  con- 
cerns about  Alexandria's  sewage-dl^KJsaJ  and 
riparian  rights  asserted  by  the  National  Park 
Service's  adjacent  land  at  Jones  Point;  how- 
ever, even  with  those  changes  the  Park  Serv- 
ice and  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  maintained  their  objections  to  the 
fill.  In  fact,  Cain's  statement  In  his  letter 
that  "we  have  reconsidered  our  Interests  In 
this  matter"  was  supjwrted  neither  by  new 
field  studies  nor  by  revised  evaluations  on 
the  part  of  expert  staff  members. 

Indeed,  Cain  had  not  even  notified  Dr. 
John  Gottschalk,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  at  Interior,  that 
the  letter  had  been  sent,  though  Gottschalk 
was  the  official  upon  whose  staff  reports  op- 
position to  the  permit  had  been  based.  More 
significantly,  as  It  turned  out,  Cain  failed  to 
notify  those  congressmen  who  had  earlier 
expressed  opposition  to  the  landflU.  The 
various  responses  of  concerned  officials  and 
agencies  to  Cain's  unusual  course  of  action 
are  most  Instructive. 

The  first  one  to  learn  about  the  letter  was 
Dr.  Gottschalk,  who  at  all  times  during  this 
extended  controversy  remained  firm  in  his 
opposition.  Nonetheless,  when  Gottschalk 
was  Interviewed  In  1969,  he  described  his  re- 
action this  way: 

"Someone  In  the  Department  called  to  tell 
me  about  the  letter  that  Stan  Cain  had  sent, 
withdrawing  opposition  to  the  permit,  and 
I  went  charging  over  to  see  Cain.  I  said  to 
him,  'Do  you  realize  what  you  have  done? 
Tou  have  fixed  It  so  that  we  can't  help  you 
even  If  you  really  want  to  do  this,  and  I 
don't  think  you  do."  Cain  replied  that  he 
understood  this  withdrawal  of  opposition  was 
what  the  Secretary  wanted,  that  Congress- 
man John  Dlngell,  chairman  of  the  impor- 
tant subcommittee  on  fisheries  and  wildlife 
conservation,  had  withdrawn  his  opposition 
and  that,  as  he  understood  it,  the  value  of  the 
area  was  not  great." 

What  had  Gottschalk  meant  about  Cain 
fixing  It  so  that  Gottschalk  cotildn't  help 
him?  He  replied  that  "Cain  had  been  nudged," 
and  that  he  would  have  been  willing  "to  try 
to  protect  Stan  against  getting  a  bloody  nose 
because  of  the  response  likely  to  arise  from 
members  of  Congress  opposed  to  the  proj- 
ect when  they  found  out  that  Interior  had 
withdrawn  its  opposition." 

When  asked  how  he  could  have  protected 
Cain,    Gottschalk   said,    "Stan   cotUd   have 
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twisted  my  arm,  maybe."  tbat  the  Pish  and 
Wlldllf*  Scrrloe  might  have  reconsidered 
their  technical  Investigation  and  have  pro- 
vided a  report  upon  which  objections  could 
be  withdrawn.  "But,"  he  observed,  "Cain 
said.  Ill  take  the  pclltlcal  heat  for  this: 
that's  what  I'm  paid  for.'  " 

Dr.  Gottachalk  didn't  know  and  said  he 
dlftnt  want  to  know  the  source  of  the  polit- 
ical heat  that  had  "nudged"  Cain.  These 
comments  by  Dr.  Gottachalk  followed  a 
rather  extended  monolo^e  In  which  he 
strongly  affirmed  his  feeltm;  that  to  have 
permitted  the  landfill  would  have  been  a 
grave  error,  "a  terrible  opening  wedge,"  as  he 
described  It,  "the  key  to  opening  the  door  to 
destruction  of  the  Potomac." 

One  Is  rarely  privileged  to  see  the  Interplay 
between  personal  relations  and  policy  making 
so  clearly  displayed.  Certainly  Cain  and 
Gottschalk  mutually  respect  each  other.  Had 
Cain  coToe  to  Gottscbailk  before  the  letter 
was  sent,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
treated  to  a  vigorous  argument  against  the 
landfill  permit.  But  Cain  ">(i:M^  considerate 
enough  not  to  want  to  Involvft-Hls  colleague 
In  the  Intricacies  of  weighing  politttal  and 
professional  jud^'ments  against  eacl  other. 
Once  the  letter  had  been  sent.  an4  the  dam- 
age done,  Gottschalk's  first  thou|pfat  was  for 
the  Impact  on  his  associate,  a  slulled  expert, 
naively  trapped  In  a  politicaljf^t  untenable 
situation. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  Assistant  Secretary 
Cain  to  find  out  just  how  badly  trapped  be 
was.  On  November  16,  Congrsttcoan  Moss 
wrote  Cain  to  find  out  if  It  was  true  that  the 
E>epartment  had  withdrawn  its  opposition, 
and  Cain  replied  with  a  letter  that  set  him- 
self even  deeper  Into  the  dilenoma:  "This  re- 
sponds to  your  latter  of  November  16.  .  .  . 
While  It  Is  true  that  this  Department  inter- 
posed objections  to  both  the  original  appli- 
cations and  the  revised  applications,  the 
conservation  values  which  would  have  been 
affected  were  relatively  minimal.  I  understand 
that  objections  on  conservation  grounds  were 
filed,  nevertheless,  in  support  of  opp>oeltlon 
to  the  proposed  development  from  other  gov- 
ernmental sources.  However,  much  of  the 
opposition  has  been  withdrawn  and  It  seems 
to  us  to  be  the  sensible  course  of  action  to 
withdraw  our  objection  .  .  .  since  It  was  made 
primarily  In  support  of  those  who.  In  part  at 
least,  have  now  changed  their  minds."  Like 
a  good  cross-examiner.  Moss  played  his  cards 
out  slowly,  letting  the  witness  build  bridges 
he  then  would  have  to  pass.  "I  assume,"  Moss 
wrote,  "the  original  action  of  opposition  was 
based  on  careful  studies  of  the  effect  upon 
wildlife.  ...  If  my  initial  premise  is  cor- 
rect, then  certainly  there  must  be  some  sort 
of  study  upon  which  you  baaed  your  subse- 
quent action.  Or  is  It  your  Intention  to  tell 
me  that  you  made  a  Judgment"  without  any 
stddltlonal  studies  by  the  experts  of  the  Pish 
and  WUdllfe  Service?" 

Of  course  Moss  knew  the  answer,  and  he 
got  what  he  wanted.  A  letter  from  Cain  seat- 
ing, "I  can  tell  you  tbat  I  did  make  a  Judg- 
ment without  any  stddltlonal  studies  of  the 
fish  and  wildlife  values  at  the  site." 

Finally  there  was  the  Corps.  Being  In  receipt 
of  Cain's  letter,  they  blandly  Informed  Con- 
gressman Reuss  that  the  Corps  was  consid- 
ering Issuance  of  the  pwrmlt.  Thus  matters 
stood  at  the  end  of  1967.  At  the  state  level, 
things  were  quiescent:  no  doubt  state  officials 
were  glad  to  have  responsibility  for  an  in- 
creasingly divisive  Issue  shifting  to  the  fed- 
eral government.  The  Governor  still  had  not 
Issued  the  deed,  and  the  question  was  still 
being  studied  In  his  office.  Local  opposition 
was  very  quiet  and  apparently  unaware  of  the 
heat  being  generated  among  federal  agencies: 
the  newspapers  carried  no  Hunting  Creek 
news  between  December,  1964.  and  Decem- 
ber, 1967. 

Strategically,  it  was  not  clear  In  December 
where  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  controversy 
lay.  Interior  had  locked  Itself  Into  an  un- 
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comfortable  posture,  but  thus  far  it  was  an 
unpubliclzed  discomfort.  Congreeslonal  op- 
position was  strong,  but  very  limited:  con- 
gressional advocates  of  the  project — if  there 
were  any — were  being  very  reticent.  Con- 
gressman Dlngell's  name  had  not  been  men- 
tioned openly,  though  obviously  it  was  his 
changed  attitude — quitely  withdrawing  ear- 
lier quiet  opposition — to  which  Cain  had 
referred  in  his  letter  to  Moss.  The  Corps  was 
seemingly  IndUIerent  and  probably  wanted 
to  get  the  matter  resolved  with  as  little 
noise  as  possible,  whichever  way  it  was  to  go. 
Theirs  was  a  consensus,  self-protective 
strategy,  as  It  usually  Is  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  their  dredge-and-flll-permlt  function. 
Awai-e  of  significant  differences  of  opinion 
about  the  project,  the  Cori>s  decided  to  hold 
a  public  hearing. 

By  mid-December,  It  became  obvious  that 
Interior  was  not  going  to  back  down.  Con- 
gressmen Moss  and  Reuss  had  a  meeting  in 
their  offices  on  December  12  at  which  Cain 
wa«  asked  to  appear;  he  sent  an  assistant  in 
his  place.  In  the  world  of  Washington 
symbolism,  that  was  an  important  clue.  If 
there  were  any  doubts,  they  were  resolved  In 
January,  when  Cain  informed  the  Corps  that 
Interior  would  not  testify  at  the  forthcoming 
Corps  hearings. 

Plainly  something  had  to  be  done  if  the 
process  was  not  now  to  move  along  inexorably 
toward  a  grant  of  the  permit.  It  was  time  for 
the  technique  of  the  "new  revelations,  new 
dimensions  to  the  controversy."  On  Decem- 
ber 16.  1967.  Hunting  Creek  hit  the  news- 
papers again  with  the  headline  "Apartment 
Foes  Cite  Race  Issue."  Moss  and  Reuss  were 
charging  that  Hunting  Towers,  one  of  the 
applicants,  was  a  notorious  practitioner  ot 
racial  dlscrUnlnatlon,  and  they  sought  to 
bring  the  Corps  directly  Into  the  Issue  by 
asking  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  reject 
the  landfill  application  on  the  ground  tbat 
it  would  serve  a  segregated  apartment  proj- 
ect, and  particularly  one  that  discriminated 
against  Negro  servicemen. 

It  was  a  nice  ploy,  but  It  wasn't  enough. 
Somewhere  along  the  line.  Hunting  Towers 
withdrew  its  application  from  active  con- 
sideration, and  the  permit  had  been  reduced 
to  a  request  for  9.5  acres  of  fill  sought  solely 
by  Howard  P.  Hoffman  Associates.  This 
might  have  been  the  time  for  a  careful 
examination  into  the  underlying  ownership 
of  the  various  interests  Involved,  which  were 
at  beat  confused  and  complex.  It  might  not 
only  have  cast  some  light  on  the  mysterious 
change  of  position  by  Stanley  Cain  at  the 
Interior  Department,  but  could  conceivably 
have  been  used  in  Illuminate  the  contro- 
versy's relation  to  the  Byzantine  world  ol 
real-estate  development. 

The  economic  interests  In  the  land  are 
tantallzingly  vague.  Howard  P.  Hoffman  owns 
a  contract  to  purchase  the  Himtlng  Creek 
tract  (for  which  the  permit  is  sought)  from 
the  Teamsters  pension  fund.  While  Hoffman 
refused  to  reveal  the  terms  of  the  contract, 
it  presumably  would  be  economically  ad- 
vantageous to  the  pension  fund  If  the  per- 
mit were  granted,  for  Hoffman's  obligation 
to  purchase  the  land  from  the  Teamsters 
was  apparently  conditional  upon  obtaining 
permission  to  fill.  Hoffman  also  eays  that  he 
alone,  with  minor  Interest  held  by  members 
of  his  family.  Is  the  aole  owner  of  the  right 
to  purchase  the  land  from  the  pension  fund. 
Yet  at  the  Corps  hearing  In  1968  a  man  named 
John  Schwartz,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  testified 
that  be  was  part  of  Hoffman  Asaoctatea  and 
said,  "I  own  an  lmp>ortant  part  of  the  land 
under  question  here."  Hoffman,  however,  says 
tbat  Schwartz  does  not  have  any  Interest  In 
the  proposed  development  at  Hunting  Creek. 
Mr.  Schwartz  remains  much  of  a  mystery, 
except,  as  we  shsUl  see.  that  It  was  he  who 
Indirectly  brought  Senator  Blrcta  Bayh  Into 
the  Hunting  Creek  morass. 

Hunting  Towers  itself  was  sold  In  1959  to 
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a  group  of  Investors,  who  themselves  sold 
the  apartments  in  1964  to  people  whom  the 
firm  handling  the  transaction  would  describe 
only  as  a  group  composed  of  "very  well- 
known  men  from  New  York."  When  Inter- 
viewed in  1969,  Hoffman's  lawyer,  Sanford 
Grossman,  said  that  one  of  the  owners  of 
Hunting  Towers  was  Tliomas  E.  Dewey.  Upon 
receiving  notes  of  that  Interview  for  con- 
firmation, Grossman  replied,  "You  have 
quoted  me  as  making  an  affirmative  state- 
ment of  fact  about  Mr.  Dewey,  for  which  I 
would  have  no  basis.  I  believe  that  in  re- 
sponse to  your  query  it  might  be  said  that: 
'We  have  heard  names  like  Mr.  Dewey  associ- 
ated with  this  property."  " 

Whether  this  landfill  is  consistent  with  In- 
telligent planning  for  the  I\3tomac  River 
Basin  ought  not  to  depend  on  who  wants  it 
filled — not,  that  is,  unless  the  government 
agencies  charged  with  worrying  about  the 
Potomac  themselves  worry  about  who  wants 
It  filled.  The  staff  counsel  for  the  congres- 
sional subcommittee  which  ultimately  held 
hearings  on  Hunting  Creek  was  asked 
whether  his  investigations  had  revealed  the 
Identity  of  the  Investors.  They  had  not.  he 
said,  because  he  had  not  been  asked  to  dis- 
cover this  Information  by  the  congressmen 
involved.  He  seemed  slightly  miffed  at  the 
suggestion  that  a  study  of  Hunting  Creek 
should  have  been  turned  In  this  direction: 
the  Usue,  he  said,  Involves  resource  policy— 
whether  we  are  going  to  let  the  Potomac  be 
nibbled  away  by  such  developments — and  not 
p>olltical  Infiuence. 

The  Corps  hearings  on  February  21  were 
something  of  an  anticlimax.  The  proponents 
explained  their  project,  and  rested  essen- 
tially on  the  ground  that  the  area  In  ques- 
tion was  already  seriously  degraded,  an  asser- 
tion which  no  one  ever  questioned.  Congress- 
man Reuss  spoke  at  length  in  opposition, 
reiterating  that  the  technical  objections  of 
the  Interior  Department  had  never  been  re- 
butted, that  the  raclal-dlscrlmlnatlon  prob- 
lem should  be  considered  and  that  the  proj- 
ect should  not  be  approved  so  long  as  Hunt- 
ing Towers  practiced  discrimination  even 
though  Its  owners  were  no  longer  formally 
associated  with  this  application. 

Local  citizen  groups  asserted  that  despite 
Its  present  condition,  the  area  retained  im- 
portant wildlife  values,  and — more  signifi- 
cantly— tbat  the  way  to  deal  with  past  mis- 
takes in  development  was  not  to  repeat  them, 
but  to  correct  them  with  restoration  of  the 
estuary. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  aspect  of  the 
hearing  was  the  absence  of  state  and  local 
government  agencies.  The  Governor,  still 
studying  away,  sent  no  representative  either 
from  his  office  or  from  any  other  state  agen- 
cy such  as  the  Game  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion. No  state  legislators  or  county  officials 
appeared,  and  a  representative  of  the  City 
of  Alexandria  testified  that  the  city  con- 
cerned itself  only  with  the  engineering  as- 
pects of  sewage  dL^posal,  and  tbat  It  "'has 
taken  no  position  with  respect  to  the  aesthe- 
tic or  conservation  aspects  of  the  proposal."" 

And,  of  course,  there  was  no  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  only  agency  whose  personnel 
had  studied  the  landfill  proposal.  Although 
"'the  concerned  Bureatis  usually  do  appear 
and  testify  at  Corps  of  Engineer  hearings," 
Assistant  Secretary  Cain  had  decided  that 
"this  Is  an  exceptional  case  In  which  ...  we 
decided  there  was  no  need  to  appear."  It 
would  seem  that  the  most  exceptional  thing 
about  the  case  was  the  fact  tbat  Cain's  with- 
drawal of  Interior  Department  objections 
bad  been  made  without  the  knowledge  or 
agreement  of  the  Bureaus  involved. 

What  happened  next — between  the  time  of 
the  Corps  bearing  in  February  and  its  ac- 
tion on  the  application  in  May  of  1968 — 
involved  one  of  those  fortuities  which  seem 
endemic  to  the  governmental  process.  Mike 
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Frome,  a  well-known  outdoors  writer  and 
conservation  editor  of  Field  A  Stream  maga- 
elne  who  lives  near  Mount  Vernon,  became 
involved  in  the  case.  According  to  Frome: 
"I  found  myself  one  day  enjoying  the  most 
delightful  daydream.  In  which  I  was  privi- 
leged to  spend  my  career  writing  about  the 
natural    and    Intellectual    glory    of    America 

.  .  and  then  the  telephone  rang.  ...  It  was 
a  little  old  lady  in  tennis  shoes.  I  could  tell 
by  the  tone  in  her  voice.  ...  'I  have  read 
your  article  in  Southern  Living  about  the 
Everglades,'  said  she,  'but  you  do  not  fully 
Impress  me.  It  Is  one  thing  to  advocate  pro- 
tection of  endangered  birds  a  thousand  miles 
away,  but  why  have  you  been  silent  about 
endangered  birds  at  Hunting  Creek  on  the 
Potomac  River,  close  to  your  home?'  The 
lady  left  me  no  alternative  but  to  pursue  the 
Issue." 

Frome  began  to  make  inquiries,  and  Cain 
began  to  get  worried;  Dr.  Gottschalk's  pre- 
dictions of  the  previous  October  were  be- 
ginning to  come  to  pass.  Uncomfortable  as 
his  relations  with  Reuss  and  Moss  were,  they 
were  at  least  quiet  thus  far,  limited  to 
abrasive  letters  sitting  In  congressional  and 
Interior  Department  files.  But  the  anticipa- 
tion of  publicity  from  a  noted  conservation 
writer  would  be  most  unpleasant.  Cain  at 
last  began  to  realize  Just  how  unprotected 
he  was  In  having  withdrawn  objections  to  the 
permit  without  any  support  from  bis  experts. 

On  March  15,  1968,  Cain  sent  the  follow- 
ing formal  memorandum  to  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife:  "The  pot  still 
bolls  on  the  decision  I  made  some  time  ago 
to  remove  objections  to  this  permit.  .  .  .  "The 
latest  difficulty  arises  from  Mike  Frome  who 
has  asked  that  I  reverse  myself.  .  .  .  Today 
I  had  a  chance  to  speak  to  Secretary  Udall 
about  the  problem.  He  had  earlier  relegated 
the  decision  to  me  and  had  raised  no  objec- 
tion to  what  I  did.  He  merely  wishes  tbat 
we  get  a  scientific-technical  basis  tbat  can 
be  stood  on,  whether  we  go  'yes"  or  'no'  on 
Issuance  of  the  permit.  .  .  .  Whatever  the 
Judgment  of  the  Bureau  turns  out  to  be,  I 
will  go  with  it,  as  will  the  Secretary.  In- 
cidentally, I  will  not  be  bothered  by  revers- 
ing myself,  if  it  will  turn  out  that  way.  And 
If  it  doesn't,  I'll  have  to  take  Mike  Frome's 
possible  barbs.  C'est  la  guerre! '  On  April  4 
George  B  Hartzog,  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  replied:  '"An  important  prin- 
ciple; that  is,  the  preservation  of  our  fast- 
disappearing  environment  .  .  .  would  appear 
to  me  to  be  Involved  here.  The  bills  before 
Congress  to  preserve  estuarlne  areas,  and 
the  Potomac  River  study  as  well,  highlight 
the  need  to  preserve  the  natural  environment 
along  the  Potomac  estuary.  .  .  .  The  altera- 
tion of  wetland  areas  .  .  .  where  they  are  at 
a  premium  .  .  .  could  set  a  precedent  which 
might  have  disastrous  consequences  along  the 
Potomac  estuary  and  elsewhere.  In  short 
this  small  concession  at  Hunting  Creek  might 
be  pointed  to  as  a  precedent  for  the  right 
to  undertake  far  larger  and  more  destructive 
high-rise  projects  in  other  embaymente  along 
the  Potomac.  All  things  considered.  I  recom- 
mend the  desirability  of  the  Department  re- 
studying  its  recent  decision  at  Hunting  Creek 
(le..  the  decision  to  withdraw  opposition  to 
the  proposed  landfill ]." 

On  April  8  Cain  responded  to  the  Park 
Service  with  a  memorandum  that,  though 
probably  written  to  be  self-serving,  was  to 
be  much  regretted  when  Congressman  Reuss 
got  hold  of  It.  "...  I  would  like  to  clarify 
my  role,  which  has  not  been  an  enviable  one. 
I  was  told  .  .  .  that  the  original  field  re- 
port .  .  .  was  in  weak  opposition  to  the  per- 
nut  and  that  the  fish  and  wlldUfe  values 
claimed  for  the  area  were  "upgraded"  here 
In  Washington  .  .  .  that  this  was  at  least 
partly  in  response  to  certain  congressional 
opinions  .  .  .  before  I  was  Assistant  Secre- 
tary. When  the  matter  was  brought  to  my 
attention  ...  I  was  informed  tbat  some  of 
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the  congressional  objections  bad  been  with- 
drawn. John  Dlngell  bad  done  so  In  writ- 
ing. ...  It  was  implied  that  others  were 
no  longer  opposed.  It  toaa  at  that  point  that 
I  withdrew  Interior's  opposition,  a  decision 
based  first  on  political  considerations  and 
second  on  the  feeling  that  the  values  were 
not  great  In  the  area  to  be  filled.  ...  I  will 
be  happy  to  reverse  myself  If  ( Fish  and  WUd- 
llfe |  makes  a  strong  case  and  If  [the  Na- 
tional Park  Service]  can  give  me  evidence  of 
the   important   values."'    (Emphasis   added.) 

The  next  day,  April  9,  Dr.  Gottschalk  sent 
Cain  a  strong  memorandum  In  opposition 
to  the  landfill,  concluding,  "I  think  we  must 
urge  the  Corps  net  to  grant  this  permit."" 
On  April  10,  Cain  wrote  Gottschalk,  "'I  am 
in  the  position  of  having  to  accept  your 
statements  of  the  .  .  .  values  associated 
with  the  site  .  .  .  and  I  do  so  gladly.  What 
this  means  Is  tbat  I  am  now  reversing  the 
position  that  I  took  earlier."  Tbat  same  day 
Cain  called  the  Corps  to  tell  them  tbat  be 
had  reversed  himself. 

Cain  didn't  act  a  moment  too  soon,  for  the 
Corps  was  about  to  issue  the  permit.  At  this 
point  the  Corps  decided  to  refer  the  matter 
to  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  his 
formal  decision  as  to  the  position  of  the 
Interior.  Why  exactly  the  Corps  did  this, 
rather  than  simply  accepting  Cain's  reversal 
of  jKwltlon  as  a  reinstatement  of  objection 
to  the  permit,  has  been  a  matter  of  some  dis- 
pute. There  was  In  effect  a  memorandum  of 
understanding  between  the  Corps  and  Inte- 
rior requiring  that  '"unresolvlng  substantive 
differences"  on  landfill  permits  be  referred  to 
the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Whether  there  were  unresolved  differences 
Is  not  clear.  The  Corps  never  took  the  posi- 
tion that  It  desired  to  issue  the  permit  even 
if  Interior  opposed  It,  and.  Indeed,  earlier 
they  had  taken  Just  the  opposite  position. 
That  is,  they  bad  refused  to  issue  a  i)ermlt 
so  long  as  Interior  oppnosed  It.  Nor,  as  of 
April  10,  were  there  differences  of  view  within 
Interior.  Everyone  there  at  tbat  point  agreed 
in  opposing  the  permit. 

The  precise  meaning  of  the  memorandum 
of  understanding  is  irrelevant.  The  point  Is 
simply  that  as  of  April  10  the  Corps 
seemed  to  have  a  choice:  they  could  have 
accepted  Cain's  current  opposition  as  the 
position  of  Interior  and  gone  on  from  there, 
or.  as  they  did,  have  referred  the  matter 
back  to  Interior  for  another  view  by  a  more 
highly  placed  official.  As  it  turned  out.  It 
made  a  difference;  the  Under  Secretary,  David 
Black,  reversed  Cain's  reversal  of  Cain's 
earlier  reversal  of  departmental  objections. 
By  late  April  Interior  was  back  to  Its  earlier 
no-objectlon  position:  and  the  next  month 
the  Corps  granted  the  permit. 

If  the  attempt  to  keep  Interior's  formal 
positions  straight  seems  confusing,  it  is  not 
nearly  as  confusing  as  the  underlying  facts. 
Why  had  Cain  undergone  this  change  of 
mind  between  October  of  1967  and  April  of 
1968?  One  version,  taken  from  departmental 
memos,  has  already  been  described :  Cain, 
under  pressure  from  prospective  bad  pub- 
licity, felt  Impelled  to  take  a  current  position 
which  was  supported  by  the  evidence,  the 
theory  being  tbat  at  best  he  could  support 
his  existing  position  with  expert  views,  and 
at  worst  would  have  to  reverse  himself.  But 
he  would  at  least  have  a  present  position 
which  could  not  be  criticized.  He  got  the 
evidence,  reversed  himself  on  that  basis  and 
accepted  the  professional  Judgment  of  bis 
staff  "gladly,"  if  with  some  embarrassment. 

Dr.  Gottschalk  tells  essentially  the  same 
story,  but  in  a  version  which  makes  Cain 
look  rather  better.  The  story  begins  the  same 
way.  but  ends  with  Cain  coming  Into 
Gottschalk's  office  and  saying,  "John,  I've 
been  thinking  about  Hunting  Creek  and  I 
decided  that  I  was  wrong  In  changing  my 
mind,  and  I'm  going  to  change  it  back  and 
reinstate  my  opposition.  A  lot  of  people  have 
been  talking  to  me,  and  I've  decided  tbat 
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I  bad  bad  advice  when  I  signed  tbat  letter 
last  October.  If  I  made  a  mistake,  I  want 
to  correct  it." 

Oddly  enough,  Cain  explained  his  April 
reversal  In  terms  tbat  are  far  less  flattering 
to  himself.  In  July  Cain  told  a  congressional 
committee  tbat  It  was  his  present  position, 
as  of  July,  1968,  that  Interior  should  not 
have  objected  to  the  landfill.  He  was  taking 
the  position  that  Interior  should  not  have 
opposed  the  granting  of  the  i>ermit.  that  be 
bad  been  right  in  October  1967,  and  wrong 
in  April,  1968,  when  be  reinstated  opposition. 
How,  he  was  asked,  did  he  come  to  reinstate 
his  objections  in  April? 

Here  is  his  testimony,  taken  directly  out  of 
the  printed  congressional   hearings:  * 

Dr.  Cain.  I  also  explained  tbat  by  saying 
tbat  a  good  deal  of  Impact  bad  come  on  me 
In  the  interim  [between  October  of  1967  and 
April  of  1968]  from  one  source  or  another. 
I  called  together  my  personal  staff  .  .  .  and 
my  flip  flop — and  there  is  only  one — is  that 
I  was  advised  by  them  unanimously  to 
change  my  position,  because  If  I  did  not  I 
would  have  trouble. 

Mr.  Vander  Jaot.  And  did  you? 

Dr.  Cain.  Yes,  I  changed  It.  Because  I  bad 
the  unanimous  advice  of  my  staff  to  do  so. 

Mr.  VA14DER  Jagt.  And  now  you  are  chang- 
ing that  position? 

Dr.  Cain.  But  I  have  also  told  you  that 
my  personal  opinion,  taking  everything 
into  consideration,  today  Is  the  same  as  It 
was  on  October  10. 

Mr.  Vandkb  Jaot.  So  your  reversal  of  your 
reversal  you  do  not  agree  with  anymore.  In 
your  personal  opinion,  you  Just  did  that  be- 
cause your  staff  told  you  to  do  it? 

Dr.  Cain.  That  is  right.  That  is  what  I 
have  said.  I  followed  my  staff.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  So  when  you  reversed 
the  reversal  you  did  not  agree  with  that 
action  tbat  you  took:  Is  that  correct? 

Dr.  Cain.  I  think  I  agreed  with  advice  tbat 
this  was  probably  in  a  tactical  sense  to  my 
advantage. .  . . 

Dr.  Cain.  I  explained  tbat  that  reversal. 
if  you  please,  was  made  on  the  unanimous 
advice  of  my  staff  for  nonsclentlfic,  nontech- 
nical reasons. 

"Ibis  extraordinary  admission  will  seem 
pecuUar  only  to  one  who  fails  to  sense  the 
rhythm  and  nuance  of  the  governmental 
process.  It  must  be  remembered  tbat  this 
testimony,  given  In  July,  came  while  the  offi- 
cial Interior  Department  position — deter- 
mined by  the  Under  Secretary — was  one  of  no 
opposition  to  the  permit.  Thus  Caln"s  testi- 
mony, self -deprecatory  as  It  was,  put  him  in 
agreement  with  his  superior,  the  Under  Se- 
cretary, and  in  accord  with  the  Corpw,  which  , 
by  then  had  granted  the  permit,  largely  on  ( 
the  basis  of  the  Under  Secretary"s  no-opposl- 
tlon  position. 

As  of  mid -April,  1968,  the  matter  was  In 
the  hands  of  David  Black.  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  Black"8  role  has  been  a  mat- 
ter of  some  controversy.  A  number  of  p»>o- 
ple — Including  the  congressional  investiga- 
tors— seem  to  think  that  the  question  was 
referred  to  bim  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  because  it  could  be  anticipated 
that  he  would  take  a  politically  accepiable 
position  of  no  opposition,  which  Cain  at  that 
point  was  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  take. 

Whatever  Black's  motivation,  and  however 
much  or  little  he  was  attuned  to  the  politics 
of  the  landfill,  the  significance  of  bis  inter- 
vention has  quite  a  different  point.  For  Black 
overtly  rejected  both  the  technical  staff 
studies  recommending  oppKwltlon  and  the 
professional  Judgment  of  people  like  Gotts- 
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obalk.  Whatever  Black's  views  were  about 
conservation,  the  point  Is  that  he  was  a  law- 
yer, and  that  his  Judgment  about  Hunting 
Creek  representee!  a  legal  analysis  of  the 
Interior  Department's  role  in  the  case.  As  he 
himself  later  explained.  "I  have  the  deepest 
respect  for  the  scientific  and  technical  capa- 
bility of  the  Department's  staff.  I  seek  and 
value  their  advice.  I  yield  to  It  on  technical 
matters  and  am  Influenced  by  It  on  policy 
Issues.  In  my  view,  however,  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  some  of  those  staff  members  in 
this  Instance  represented  subjective  value 
Judgment  or  preferences  not  based  on  clearly 
demonstrable  evidence  ...  to  Interfere  with 
the  use  of  private  property  to  the  extent  of 
preventing  its  development  requires  some 
basis  In  law.  supported  by  convincing  proof 
that  public  values  are  threatened.  .  .  .  The 
record  .  .  .  persuaded  me  that  a  return  to 
the  depeu'tmental  position  of  blanket  opposi- 
tion to  the  p>ermlt  would  constitute  arbitrary 
and  capricious  action." 

One  can  be  perplexed  by  Black's  analysts 
on  a  number  of  grounds.  His  law  Itself  Is 
odd.  to  say  the  least,  for  it  is  hardly  cloar  that 
an  application  to  fill  navigable  waters  ( which 
Is  the  basis  for  Corps  jurisdiction  over  the 
application)  is  a  "use  of  private  property." 
Kven  If  he  were  correct,  however.  It  seems 
clear  that  the  matter  was  not  referred  to 
Interior  for  a  legal  decision  on  that  ques- 
tion. Since  the  Corps  Is  the  permlt-grtmtlng 
agency,  presumably  It  is  to  make  the  decision 
whether  the  evidence  presented  is  legally 
sufficient  to  support  the  conclusions  sought 
to  be  drawn  from  that  evidence.  The  statute 
under  which  such  permits  are  referred  by  the 
Corps  to  Interior  makes  this  quite  explicit.  It 
provides  that  the  Corps  "shall  consult  with 
the  United  States  Pish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice ..  .  (to  obtain]  the  reports  and  recom- 
mendations o<  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior .  .  .  based  on  surveys  and  Investigations 
conducted  by  the  United  States  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service  ...  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  means  and  measures  that  should 
be  adopted  to  prevent  the  loss  or  damage  to 
such  wildlife  resources.  ..."  (Emphasis 
added  ) 

These  things  are  not  noted  in  order  to 
explicate  the  law  relating  to  dredge-and-flU 
permits,  but  rather  to  Indicate  the  extraor- 
dinary change  of  role  which  occurred  with 
Black's  Intervention.  If  the  permit  decision 
on  a  matter  Ilka  Hunting  Creek  were  some- 
day to  come  before  a  court,  for  example,  the 
conventional  judicial  response  would  be  a 
refusal  to  look  behind  the  decision  on  the 
ground  that  It  is  not  the  function  of  the 
courts  to  second-guess  the  special  expertise 
of  "those  who  know  best." 

This  may  b«  perfectly  sensible  If  In  fact 
tbe  decision  were  the  decision  of  aquatic 
biologists  about  Impacts  on  fish  and  wild- 
life. But,  in  the  Hunting  Creek  case,  the 
decision  reflected  In  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's position  as  determined  by  Under  Sec- 
retary Black — himself  a  lawyer — Is  simply  a 
legal  determination  that  (1)  private  prop- 
erty Is  at  stake.  (2)  that  Interior  Is  not 
authorized  to  oppose  the  filling  of  that  prop- 
erty In  the  absence  of  "convincing  proof 
that  public  values  are  threatened."  and  (3) 
that  the  record  contains  no  such  convincing 
proof. 

It  is  rather  an  intricate  game  that  Is 
played  here.  When  an  official  like  Black  Is 
brought  before  a  congressional  Investigating 
committee  and  asked  why  he  overruled  his 
technical  experts,  he  explains  that  he  made 
a  determination  of  law  that  their  conclu- 
sions were  not  supported  by  the  evidence. 
But  had  they  been  brought  Into  a  court.  It  Is 
predictable  that  Department  of  the  Interior's 
lawyers  would  have  defended  the  decision  as 
a  matter  of  expert  discretion  which  judges 
are  neither  competent  nor  authorlzied  to 
probe  or  overrule. 

One  woiild  have  to  search  very  diligently 
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to  find  a  government  department  saying,  in 
any  lawsuit  where  Its  technical  experts  were 
under  challenge,  what  Under  Secretary  Black 
said  at  the  hearings  in  explaining  why  he 
had  departed  from  the  advice  of  those  ex- 
perts. Staff  experts,  he  Indicated,  were  really 
concerned  about  a  bad  precedent,  and  not 
about  the  values  of  this  particular  area, 
though  they  had  sought  to  identify  values  at 
Hunting  Creek.  As  to  this.  Black  said, 
.  .  we  can  take  our  stand  on  legitimate 
grounds  and  support  them  on  the  basis  of 
real  conservation  values,  not  make  weight 
arguments    and    statistical    manipulations. 

idr.  Moss.  Are  you  charging  that  your  Bu- 
reau of  Sport  Plaberles  engaged  In  statistical 
manipulations? 

Mr.  Black.  I  think  that  sUtlsUcs  can  be 
very  misleading.  And  I  think  It  can  be  dem- 
onstrated at  this  point  that  they  are. 

Mr.  Moss.  That  tant  what  you  said.  Tou 
said  statistical  manipulation.  I  regard  that 
as  a  charge  that  your  subordinate  agencies 
have  engaged  in  that  practice.  Is  that  what 
you  want  this  record  to  reflect? 

Mr.  Buicx.  Our  subordinate  agencies  are 
very  vigorous  in  protecting  the  interests  that 
they  deem  within  their  particular  parameter. 

Mr.  Moss.  Is  It  your  allegation  that  they 
have  engaged  In  statistical  manipulation? 

Mr.  Black.  That  was  my  testimony. 

Mr.  Moss.  All  right.  I  just  wanted  it  to  be 
clear. 

This  brings  us  back  to  the  Corps.  As  of 
April,  they  were  waiting  to  make  their  deci- 
sion. Presumably  one  Important  element  they 
were  to  consider  was  the  evidence  brought  out 
In  the  February  hearing.  At  that  time,  how- 
ever, the  public  knew  nothing  about  the  in- 
ternal machinations  at  Interior:  in  February 
Cain  had  not  yet  repented  of  his  opposition, 
whether  for  scientific  or  tactical  reasons.  It 
was  only  known  that  the  official  depart- 
mental position  was  one  of  no  opposition. 
Despite  all  the  changes  in  the  Interim,  the 
Corps  did  not  decide  to  hold  a  second  hearing. 
And  when  the  Corps  finally  received  Black's 
letter  of  April  36  reinstating  or  affirming  a 
no-opposlUon  position  by  Interior,  it  U  not 
at  all  clear  how  they  were  to  evaluate  that 
letter,  whether  It  was  to  be  treated  as  a  legal 
statement,  a  policy  position  about  develop- 
ment of  the  Potomac,  a  Judgment  about  the 
politics  of  the  case,  or  an  evaluation  of  the 
technical  data  available  Black's  April  36  let- 
ter to  the  Corps  hardly  made  things  clear.  The 
crlUcal  paragraph  said :  "As  to  the  damage  to 
conservation  values.  I  have  received  and  con- 
sidered the  views  of  people  in  and  out  of  this 
Department.  ...  I  have  also  made  a  visual 
Inspection  of  the  affected  area.  .  .  .  While 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  opinions  reached  by 
thoae  concerned  with  the  conservation  Im- 
pact, their  position  Is  founded  on  subjective 
Judgment  considerations  rather  than  any 
factual  evidence  which  would  support  valid 
objections  by  this  Department." 

The  Corps  was  at  this  point  In  what  Cain 
had  elsewhere  described  as  "an  unenviable 
position."  No  one  but  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment had  actual  studied  the  area  and  they 
had  no  objection  to  the  permit.  Nonetheless 
it  was  obvious  that  Interior  was  not  follow- 
ing the  advice  of  tu  own  experts.  The  City  of 
Alexandria  was  unwilling  to  take  a  position 
on  anything  but  sewage  disposal.  The  County 
had  made  no  appearance.  The  Virginia  Com- 
mission of  Oame  and  Fisheries  was  of  the 
view  that  since  the  legislature  had  passed  a 
statute  authorizing  conveyance  of  the  land  In 
1964,  the  matter  of  possible  effects  of  the 
landfill  on  waterfowl  or  other  wildlife  re- 
sources of  the  state  had  been  decided  by  leg- 
islative action. 

The  Corps  might  have  set  out  to  make  Its 
own  Investigation:  things  were  eertalnlv 
tangled  enough  at  Interior  to  suggest  the 
usefulness  of  a  fresh  viewpoint.  But  that 
would   have   been   to  thrust   itself   Into   the 
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middle  of  what  was  at  best  an  uncomfortably 
controversial  matter  in  which  a  lot  of  people 
would  be  dissatisfied  with  either  outcome 
The  prudent  thing  was  to  be  deferential:  if 
Interior — the  principal  government  agency 
with  expertise  on  the  matter — could  find  no 
basis  for  objection,  the  safe  course  was  to 
issue  the  permit  and  let  Interior  take  re- 
sponsibility. Even  though  everyone  knew  that 
Interior's  expertise  had  not  been  determina- 
tive of  the  Department's  position. 

Far  from  being  over  on  May  29.  1968.  when 
the  Corps  Issued  the  permit,  the  Hunting 
Creek  controversy  had  barely  begun  The 
wrath  of  a  congressman  frustrated  Is  some- 
thing to  reckon  with,  and  Henry  Reuss  had 
reason  to  be  more  than  a  little  annoyed.  H' 
had  fotight  hard  and  long,  had  made  his 
Interest  very  clear,  and  been  treated  rather 
cavalierly  by  Interior;  they  had  not  bothered 
to  keep  him  Informed  of  various  develop- 
ments as  they  occurred,  and  even  when  he 
and  Congressman  Moss  had  made  speclflc 
Inquiries,  they  had  been  met  with  that  very 
special  kind  of  vague  response  which  gov- 
ernmental officials  usually  reserve  for  ob- 
scure citizens.  Moreover.  It  was  obvious  that 
something  peculiar  was  going  on  at  Interior; 
the  situation  was  clearly  ripe  for  a  congres- 
sional Investigation. 

To  have  an  investigation,  however,  you 
have  to  have  a  committee.  Unfortunately,  in 
the  Ninetieth  Congress  Reuss  didn't  have  one, 
but  he  was  a  member  of  the  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Power  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
chaired  by  Congresman  Robert  Jones  of  Ala- 
bama. Though  Jones  himself  had  never 
evinced  any  Interest  In  Hunting  Creek,  he 
agreed  to  hold  hearings  on  the  matter  at 
Retiss's  and  Moss's  Insistence.  As  things  go 
in  Congress,  it  was  an  act  of  courtesy  and 
grace;  Jones  essentially  lent  Reuss  the  serv- 
ices and  staff  of  the  subcommittee.  Hearings 
were  set  for  June,  1968.  and  letters  were  sent 
out  under  Jones'  signature  to  the  Corps  re- 
questing it  to  advise  the  permittee  not  to 
begin  construction  pending  the  hearings,  and 
to  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  Informing  him 
that  hearings  were  to  be  held  and  inquiring 
about  the  status  of  the  deed.  Clearly  such 
letters  under  the  Imprimatur  of  a  powerful 
and  respected  congressman  like  Jones  were 
enough  to  ensure  that  the  deed  would  not 
Issue,  and  that  construction  would  not  begin 
until  the  hearings  had  been  completed. 

Much  of  what  the  hearings  revealed  has 
already  been  Indicated;  In  general,  suffice  It 
to  note  one  Interior  Department  offlclari 
later  observation  that  "the  hearings  were  an 
emotional  shocker  for  all  of  us."  The  prin- 
cipal victim,  of  course,  was  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Cain  whose  "flip-flopping"  was  the  sub- 
ject of  much  lively  discussion,  and  whose 
indiscreet  memorandum,  admitting  that  he 
had  made  "a  decision  based  flrst  on  political 
considerations."  was  put  triumphantly  Into 
the  public  record. 

One  matter  that  greatly  Interested  com- 
mittee members  was  how  Cain  had  happened 
to  write  the  letter  of  October,  1967,  with- 
drawing Interior's  objections.  Had  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  changed  its  position. 
they  asked.  No,  It  had  not.  Had  Cain  him- 
self ordered  or  made  a  new  fleld  study,  or  had 
he  himself  reviewed  the  earlier  studies,  be- 
ing an  expert  on  these  matters?  He  had  not. 
Had  he  discussed  his  change  of  position  wltb 
those  officials  before  Informing  the  Corps  of 
this  reversal?  No.  he  had  not.  What.  then. 
did  Inspire  that  October  letter? 

The  first  contact  he  had  with  the  Hunt- 
ing Creek  matter.  Cain  explained,  was  "when 
this  letter  [withdrawing  the  objection]  came 
to  my  desk  asking,  would  I  be  willing  to  sign 
It."  The  letter  was  written  by  a  fellow  named 
Bernle  Meyer,  a  lawyer  In  the  office  of  the 
Solicitor  of  the  Interior  Department  Meyer 
had  been  asked  to  draft  a  letter  withdrawing 
the  objections  by  a  fellow  named  Bill  Poeen, 
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a  staff  man  In  Secretary  Udall's  office.  And 
how  had  Pozen  come  to  ask  Meyer  to  write 
letter  for  Cain  to  sign?  "I  may  as  well  ex- 
plain," answered  Cain.  ...  "I  did  get  likewise 
from  Mr.  Possen  the  sense  that  there  was 
somebody  that  wanted  this  decision  as  fast 
as  they  could  get  It.  .  .  .  Mr.  Pozen  typically 
got  niunerous  calls,  handled  numerous  calls 
from  all  kinds  of  people  on  numerous  mat- 
ters. And  he  had  been  receiving  calls  on  the 
Hunting  Creek  property."  Who  the  callers 
were  Cain  did  not  know.  "I'm  glad  I  didn't 
ask."  Cain  said  later;  "I  don't  want  to  know." 
Be  told  the  Committee,  "As  far  as  I  know 
they  could  have  been  either  pro  or  con  the 
permit.  This  Is  a  thing  I  did  not  Inquire 
Into,"  although,  Cain  said,  "I  assumed  It 
had  something  to  do  with  the  Interest  of  the 
applicants."  Pozen — who  was  never  called  to 
testify — later  said  that  he  might  have  talked 
to  Senator  Birch  Bayh  about  the  case,  but 
didn't  remember.  When  asked  to  try  to  Jog 
his  memory  about  congressional  phone  calls 
on  Hunting  Creek,  he  replied  that  he  didn't 
want   to   have   his  memory   jogged. 

Cain's  remarkable  lack  of  curiosity  inter- 
ested the  Committee,  but  they  were  even 
more  Interested  In  how  he  went  about  decid- 
ing whether  or  not  to  sign  this  letter  that 
had  been  presented  to  him  with  "a  sense  of 
urgency  about  the  signing  of  It."  He  flrst 
went  to  see  Secretary  Udall,  who  simply  said 
to  him — without  any  sense  of  urgency — 
"This  Is  m  your  program  area,  I  would  like 
for  you  to  take  care  of  It." 

Then,  as  Indicated  earlier,  without  ex- 
amining the  technical  studies  which  had 
been  made  by  his  own  subordinates,  without 
consulting  them  and  without  malting  any 
investigation  of  his  own,  he  signed  the  letter 
In  what  he  himself  described  as  "a  decision 
based  first  on  political  considerations  and 
second  on  the  feeling  that  the  values  were 
not  great  In  the  area  to  be  filled."  Con- 
gressman Vander  Jagt  asked  Cain  to  Identify 
the  political  considerations  that  affected  his 
decision. 

"There  Is  only  one  which  I  can  testify  to. 
And  that  Is  the  position  taken  by  Congress- 
man Dlngell,  in  which  be  flrst  historically 
opposed  the  p>ermlt,  and  then  In  a  letter  to 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  removed  his  objec- 
tions. And  I  said  .  ,  .  he  Is  a  great  conser- 
vationist, and  particularly  In  the  fleld  of 
wildlife.  So  I  depended  very  largely  on  John 
Dlngell's  action.  ...  I  also,  as  I  said  .  .  .  had 
general  Information  that  the  congressional 
Interest  was  divided  in  this  case." 

Congressman  Dlngell's  role  In  the  contro- 
versy is  puzzling.  In  May,  1964,  he  wrote  the 
Corps  expressing  "opposition  to  this  proposed 
filling  as  being  Inconsistent  with  the  public 
Interest,  dangerous  to  fish  and  wildlife,  de- 
structive of  navigation  on  the  Potomac 
River,  and  injurious  to  the  Interests  of  boat- 
men, water  skiers,  fishermen  and  other  ri- 
parian owners  up  and  down  the  river."  In 
August  of  that  year,  after  the  proposed  fill 
had  been  revised  and  reduced  In  size,  DlngeU 
acknowledged  receipt  of  the  revision  and 
said  he  would  review  his  position  after  he 
had  considered  the  views  of  the  National 
Park  Service  and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice on  the  revised  plans.  Both  these  agencies, 
later  In  August,  1964.  reiterated  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposed  landflU  even  as  revised. 

Congressman  Dlngell  was  not  heard  from 
again  until  April.  1967,  at  which  time, 
though  the  objections  of  Interior  to  the 
landfill  were  still  In  effect,  he  withdrew  his 
objections. 

Congressman  Dlngell  never  responded  to 
an  invitation  to  talk  about  Hunting  Creek, 
but  In  1069  Cain  gave  his  own  speculation, 
noting  that  It  was  nothing  more  than  that: 
"At  the  time  Hunting  Creek  caime  up,  the 
Corps  needed  a  place  to  dump  dredged  spoil 
near  Detroit  and  Dlngell  had  supported 
them  In  using  a  place  that  was  harmful  to 
the  environment.  Dlngell   probably   wanted 
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to  be  consistent — though  he  was  a  good  con- 
servationist, on  this  spoil  matter  Industry 
was  more  powerful.  DlngeU  may  not  have 
felt  he  was  In  a  position  to  object  to  Hunt- 
ing Creek  in  light  of  what  he  had  approved 
In  Detroit  at  the  same  time." 

The  matter  of  congressional  Intervention 
was  only  slightly  clarified  by  Under  Secre- 
tary Black's  testimony  before  the  Committee. 
He  had  received  phone  calls  while  the  Hunt- 
ing Creek  matter  was  in  his  office  awaiting 
decision,  he  said  "I  received  a  telephone  call 
from  a  Jerry  Verkler  who  was  a  staff  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee,  ex- 
pressing no  concern  on  his  own  behalf  but 
communicating  to  me  that  Senator  Birch 
Bayh  was  Interested  in  this,  and  he  was  more 
or  less  inquiring  what  the  status  of  it  was 
and  who  would  be  handling  It." 

Then  "Senator  Jackson,  who  Is  chairman 
of  the  Interior  Committee,  telephoned  me  In 
an  entirely  neutral  fashion  on  behalf  of 
Senator  Bayh,  emphasizing  to  me  that  he 
bad  no  Interest  In  the  outcome  of  this  what- 
ever. He  only  wanted  to  be  sure  that  it  would 
receive  a  fair  and  impartial  evaluation  by 
me.  ...  I  had  a  telephone  call  from  Sena- 
tor Bayh  himself,  in  which  he  expressed  his 
interest  in  this  development,  in  seeing  that 
the  permit  was  Issued.  He  didn't — It  was  not 
in  strong  terms.  He  was  hopeful  that  we 
would  not  continue  to  Interpose  objection 
to  It,  and  I  told  him  that  it  would  receive 
fair  evaluation.  .  .  .  The  only  Member  of 
Congress  who  Indicated  he  was  In  favor  of 
it  was  Senator  Birch  Bayh.  Congressman 
Dlngell,  while  he  didn't  favor  It,  had  quite 
explicitly  withdrawn  his  objections  ..." 

At  this  jwlnt  Congressman  Paul  McCloskey 
of  California  asked:  "While  the  Interest  of 
congressmen  does  not,  and  should  not,  affect 
your  executive  decision,  I  believe  you  testi- 
fied you  do  not  keep  a  careful  record  of  con- 
gressional Inquiry  and  Interest  In  matters 
of  this  kind,  do  you  not?" 

"Mr.  Black:  Let  me  say,  if  I  said  that  the 
wishes  of  Congress  do  not  Influence  our  de- 
cisions, I  want  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  be- 
cause obviously  they  do.  .  .  .  Ordinarily,  a 
call  from  a  Senator  or  Congressman  does  not 
slip  my  mind." 

This  little  colloquy  Is  a  nice  example  of  the 
public  ballet  that  Is  so  often  performed 
before  the  decision-making  curtain.  It  hardly 
lies  In  Mr.  McCloskey 's  mouth  to  suggest  that 
the  Interests  of  congressmen  does  not  and 
should  not  affect  decisions,  since  It  was  being 
demonstrated  that  very  day  by  McCloskey's 
colleagues  that  a  scorned  congressman  can 
be  a  very  formidable  adversary.  At  the  same 
time,  Mr.  Black  surely  did  not  expect  anyone 
to  believe  that  telephone  calls  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  committee  which  princi- 
pally deals  with  Interior  Department  affairs, 
simply  to  assure  that  an  issue  was  being 
fairly  considered,  are  routine  events  to  which 
no  particular  slgnlflcance  Is  to  be  attached. 

Black  was  being  a  little  too  clever.  In  ad- 
mitting that  he  had  received  calls  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  Interested  In  the  grant  of 
the  permit,  he  made  very  clear  that  the  op- 
position of  other  congressmen,  such  as 
Reuss,  Moss  and  Saylor,  had  also  been  very 
forcefully  brought  to  his  attention.  The  Im- 
plication is  that  both  sides  play  the  game, 
and  such  Interposition  is  self-neutralizing. 
One  may  be  p>ermltted  a  little  skepticism. 
It  may  often  be  that  either  decision  will 
equally  displease  Members  of  Congress;  It  Is 
not  so  clear  that  those  who  are  equally  dis- 
pleased are  equally  Important.  And  it  Is  not 
likely  that  Mr.  Black  was  insensitive  to  this 
consideration  as  he  trampled  around  at  Hunt- 
ing Creek  making  that  famotis  visual  In- 
spection. Surely  he  knew  why  Senator  Bayh 
had  thought  it  worthwhile  to  get  the  chair- 
man of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  CcMn- 
mlttee  to  make  a  "neutral"  Inquiry  on  ills 
behalf. 

As  one  considers  the  Implications  of  the 
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testimony  given  by  Black  and  Cain,  It  Is  less 
than  comforting  to  recall  how  many  and 
xinpredictable  elements  there  wete  In  the 
events  leading  up  to  congressional  Involve- 
ment by  those  who  opposed  the  project;  In 
the  opponents'  willingness  to  continue  their 
fight  so  diligently  and  so  long;  and — p>erhaps 
most  significantly — how  much  more  they  had 
to  do  to  get  results  than  those  who  favored 
the  project.  It  is  striking  that  if  Black  and 
Cain  were  sensitive  to  congressional  Inter- 
est, as  their  testimony  makes  explicit,  both 
resolved  the  matter  In  a  fashion  that  pleased 
the  congressmen  who  were  least  aigltated 
about  the  project,  when  it  would  have  been 
so  much  more  natural  to  oppose  it,  support- 
ing their  own  staffs. 

If  their  testimony  Is  to  be  believed,  the 
only  congressional  support  for  the  project 
came  from  a  few  congressmen  who  had  done 
nothing  more  than  write  letters  saying  that 
they  would  not  actively  oppose  the  landflll; 
from  Senator  Jackson  who  said  he  had  no 
interest  other  than  fair  consideration;  and 
Senator  Bayh,  who  made  one  phone  call 
which  "was  not  in  strong  terms,"  expressing 
hope  that  opposition  to  the  project  would 
not  be  continued.  None  of  these  congressmen 
ever  supported  the  project  publicly,  or  com- 
mented on  the  merits,  or  deigned  to  Indi- 
cate why  or  on  whose  behalf  they  had  be- 
come Interested.  It's  an  interesting  question, 
after  all,  why  a  Senator  from  Indiana  should 
exert  himself  on  behalf  of  a  proposal  put 
forth  by  Investors  from  New  Tork. 

On  the  other  side  were  a  group  of  repre- 
sentatives with  a  continuing  interest  in 
conservation,  whose  opposition  was  perfectly 
open,  and  whose  reasons  for  opposition  were 
spread  fully  upon  the  record.  A  very  curious 
business  Indeed  for  an  agency  that  Is  con- 
cerned about  "the  wishes  of  Congress."  More 
curious  still  that  no  persons  In  the  agency 
ever  expressed  the  slightest  Interest  In  know- 
ing why  someone  like  Senator  Bayh  favored 
the  project.  Perhaps  he  had  some  useful  in- 
formation or  Ideas  which  might  have  aided 
in  making  a  rational  decision.  Or  possibly  he 
was  simply  conveying  the  desire  of  a  con- 
stituent with  an  Investment  Interest,  in 
which  case,  of  course,  offlclEilB  at  Interior 
would  have  to  give  his  view  less  weight  than 
that  of  congressmen  whose  opposition  was 
based  upon  knowledge  of  the  area,  and  upon 
an  opinion  about  the  proper  directions  for 
federal  i>oUcy  as  it  affected  the  Potomac,  a 
matter  of  continuing  legislative  concern.  But 
as  we  have  been  seeing,  this  was  a  case  char- 
acterized by  nothing  so  much  as  a  lack  of 
curiosity  on  the  part  of  Interior  Department 
officials. 

Inquiries  to  Senator  Bayh  were  answered 
by  his  administrative  assistant,  Robert 
Keefe.  According  to  Keefe,  the  Senator  first 
became  acquainted  with  the  Hunting  Creek 
controversy  In  the  late  Spring  of  1967.  Bayh 
was  in  Indianapolis  and  an  acquaintance  by 
the  name  of  Mike  Sperling  asked  him  to  look 
into  the  Hunting  Creek  matter  as  a  courtesy 
to  a  friend  of  Sperling's.  The  friend  of 
Sperling's  was  none  other  than  John 
Schwartz  of  Columbus,  Ohio — the  man  who 
later  appeared  at  the  Corps  hearing  to  say 
he  was  one  of  the  Howard  Hoffman  associ- 
ates, but  whose  Interest  in  the  project  Hoff- 
man denied. 

Mr,  Keefe  says  that  he  called  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  In  Augiist  or  Septem- 
ber of  1967  to  Inquire  about  Hunting  Creek, 
and  was  told  that  except  for  some  concern 
about  the  riparian  rights  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  the  Department  had  not  made 
any  substantive  Judgment  about  the  merits 
of  the  proposed  landflll.  In  fact,  Keefe  says, 
he  was  led  to  understand  that  the  Depart- 
ment had  withheld  making  a  response  on 
the  merits  for  political  reasons — that  Is,  that 
they  were  reluctant  to  comment  on  the 
merits  of  the  proposal  because  It  was  known 
that  some  congressmen  were  opposed  to  It. 
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He  recalls  being  told  that  the  FUb  aad  Wild- 
life Service  had  no  negative  poaltlon  about 
the  project,  but  that  they  had  a  paaalve 
view." 

Having  learned  this.  Keefe  says,  he 
reported  back  to  Mr.  Sperling  In  Indianapolis 
that  the  beat  approach  would  be  to  get  the 
Corpe  to  renew  ita  requeat  for  a  report  from 
Interior  and  get  that  Department  to  take  a 
position  one  way  or  the  other.  This  was 
•omettme  in  September.  19<S7. 

According  to  Keefe.  the  Corps  then  resub- 
mitted the  question  to  Interior  and  obtained 
the  response  that  It  had  no  objection  to  the 
landfill.  The  no-objectlon  response  to  which 
Mr.  Keefe  referred  was  presunxably  the  fam- 
ous Cain  "reversal"  letter  of  October  10.  1967 

The  foregoing  description  may  very  well 
represent  what  Keefe  was  told,  or  what,  be 
recollects,  of  the  events  of  1967.  but  It  bears 
little  relation  to  the  documented  facts.  For 
as  of  the  Summer  of  1967.  both  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service  and  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice were  on  record  as  strongly  opposing  the 
landfill  project  on  the  merits.  And  both  these 
agencies  had  reiterated  their  objections 
even  after  Hoffman  reduced  the  size  of  the 
proposed  project  to  accommodate  concerns 
about  riparian  rights — which  he  had  done 
almost  three  years  earlier.  Ln  July.  1964. 

Obviously  someone  was  very  confused 
about  something.  In  an  attempt  at  clarifica- 
tion. Keefe  was  asked  whether  any  efforts 
had  been  made  on  Senator  Bayh's  behalf  to 
learn  about  the  merits  of  the  dispute.  Keefe 
replied  that  he  had  indeed  inquired  Into  the 
merits,  and  that  It  "looked  as  If  Hoffman 
was  getting  a  raw  deal,  and  was  being  denied 
a  [>ermlt  for  political  reasons." 

•  •  •  •  • 

Prome  wrote  again  In  July  and  In  October, 
both  to  Humelslne  and  to  Marvin  Sutherland, 
director  of  the  Department  of  which  Humel- 
slne was  chairman.  It  all  ended  with  a  letter 
from  Sutherland  In  February.  1969:  "Having 
read  the  transcript  of  the  Hunting  Creek 
bearings  ...  I  feel  our  departmental  poal- 
tlon remains  substantially  the  same  as  It  was 
when  I  wrote  you  last  summer.  .  .  .  Thanks 
for  keeping  us  Informed." 

Only  after  experiencing  the  dlfllcultlee  of 
other  approaches  can  one  begin  to  under- 
stand how  lawsuits  get  Initiated  In  conserva- 
tion controversies.  Exactly  what  the  lawsuit 
accomplished  beyond  drawing  together  the 
various  citizen  groups  opposed  to  the  permit 
will  never  be  ceruiln.  It  was  filed  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  At  the  same  time  the  Corps  again 
asked  the  developers  not  to  proceed  on  the 
project  until  the  congressional  committee 
had  acted.  The  committee  report,  expected 
to  be  Issued  in  October,  did  not  actually 
come  out  until  March  34.  1969.  On  October 
3.  the  developers  said  that  no  further  action 
would  be  taken  until  the  committee  issued 
Its  report. 

With  the  revival  and  emerging  ooonlina- 
tlon  of  citizen  groups,  local  governments 
finally  began  to  face  the  Issue.  In  mid-Sep- 
tember the  Fairfax  Coimty  Board  of  Super- 
visors sent  the  Governor  a  letter  urging  him 
not  to  sign  over  the  deed  of  land  to  the  de- 
velopers. And  on  the  2ath  the  Alexandria 
City  Council,  previously  concerned  only  with 
sewage  disposal,  defeated  by  but  a  alng'e  vote 
a  resolution  that  the  Council  request  the 
Oovernor  to  withhold  the  deed. 

If  there  was  a  fairly  spieclfic  point  In  time 
when  the  balance  of  power  finally  abifted  to 
tbe  opponents.  It  was  probably  In  those  few 
weeks  late  in  September  or  early  October. 
1048.  It  took  much  effort  by  many  people 
In  a  variety  of  forums,  and — significantly — 
It  took  four  full  years.  No  doubt  in  theory 
there  were  many  things  that  might  have  been 
done  differently,  or  earlier,  and  perhaps 
would  have  been,  had  there  been  skilled  and 
experienced  professional  leadership  from  the 
beginning.  But  there  wasn't;  and  there  rare- 
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ly  is  in  controversies  such  as  that  at  HuntUig 
Creek. 

Tbe  final  outcome  was  now  in  tbe  wind, 
but  It  was  still  to  await  some  Important 
events  When  the  committee  report  came  out 
In  March.  1968.  It  was  unyieldingly  critical 
of  the  Department  of  tbe  Interior,  charging 
violation  of  legal  obligations,  bad  conserva- 
tion Judgment,  bad  policy,  and  acquiescence 
in  an  unjustified  giveaway.  The  report  con- 
tained little  that  had  not  been  revecUed  In 
the  hearings,  but  Its  title  left  nothing  to  tbe 
imagination — "The  Permit  for  Landfill  In 
Hunting  Creek:  A  Debacle  In  Conservation."' 
It  concluded  with  the  recommendation  tbat 
tbe  Secretary  of  tbe  Army  revoke  the  permit. 

There  was  only  one  more  surprise  In  store 
for  Hunting  Creek  watchers.  It  was  late 
March.  1969.  The  Nixon  Administration  was 
now  In  office  and  the  villains  of  the  Hunting 
Creek  debacle  had  departed  for  quieter 
places — Stanley  Cain  was  back  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  as  a  professor  of  conserva- 
tion, and  Davtd  Black  was  vice-president  of 
the  Dreyfus  Fund  In  New  York  City.  Dr. 
Oottschalk  and  Oeorge  Hartzog  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  were  still  in  office,  and  one 
day  they  were  sharing  a  cab  with  Jim  Watt, 
the  new  Assistant  Secretary  for  Water  and 
Power.  Watt  asked  about  Hunting  Creek,  and 
Hartzog  said.  "Let  It  go."  forget  It,  "we  are 
all  sick  of  It " 

A  week  later.  Dr.  Oottschalk  got  a  tele- 
phone call  from  the  assistant  to  the  new 
Under  Secretary.  Inquiring  about  Hunting 
Creek.  Oottschalk  said  "It  was  messy  and 
I'd  lust  as  soon  not  reopen  It  "  And  the 
Under  Secretary's  assistant  replied.  "What 
can  we  lose  If  we  were  to  reinstate  Interior's 
opposition  to  the  landfill?"  New  Administra- 
tion, new  policy,  and  Interior  Secretary  Wal- 
ter Hlckel  oould  do  worse  than  reverse,  for 
pro-conservation  reasons,  a  Udall-reglme  de- 
cision. 

The  new  Under  Secretary,  Russell  Train, 
himself  called  Oottschalk  and  asked  him  to 
draft  a  letter  for  Secretary  Hlckel  s  signa- 
ture reinstating  the  Department's  opposition. 
It  was  done.  and.  says  Oottschalk.  "I  have 
never  seen  anything  signed  so  quickly,  with 
hardly  a  word  changed."  On  April  3.  Hlckel 
sent  the  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
It  was  a  blockbuster. 

"I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  review  the 
facts.  ...  As  you  know,  on  April  26.  1968, 
former  Under  Secretary  Black  withdrew  De- 
partmental objections.  .  .  .  The  Department 
now  considers  the  proposal  as  a  needless  act 
of  destruction  of  the  environment  of  the 
Nation's  Capital,  and  urges  reconsideration 
of  tbe  permit  previously  Issued.  .  .  . 

"The  filling  and  the  subsequent  construc- 
tion of  an  apartment  building  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  Hunting  Creek  with  the  Potomac 
River  is  not  In  keeping  with  tbe  widely  pub- 
licized goal  of  this  Department  to  preserve 
and  protect  the  values  of  the  Potomac  River. 
.  .  .  The  Department  Intends  to  firmly  con- 
test any  needless  filling  of  the  Potomac  or 
affront  to  Its  landscape. . . . 

"...  The  Hoffman  proposal  opens  the  door 
to  future  enlargements.  .  .  .  Tbe  Justification 
would  be  essentially  the  same,  that  natural 
values  have  already  been  downgraded  by 
existing  developments.  .  .  .  Tbe  door  should 
not  be  opened  further.  .  .  .  The  unnecessary 
nibbling  of  areas  of  high  public  value  must 
be  stopped.  . 

The  area  In  question  has  not  lost 
any  of  Its  value.  It  still  provides  a  feeding 
resting  ground  for  migratory  waterfowl  .  .  . 
a  vista  across  the  Potomac  ...  a  natural 
margin  for  Jones  Point.  .  .  .  The  time  has 
come  for  the  government  to  take  a  firm 
stand  to  protect  the  fast-vanishing  natural 
shorelines  of  our  nation." 
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It  all  sounds  familiar  enough:  Indeed,  it 
is  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  1963  re- 
port presented  by  Interior's  staff  biologist. 
Only  the  signature  at  the  bottom  had 
changed. 

It  Is  probably  a  good  thing  Secretary 
Hlckel  no  longer  had  Davtd  Black  as  his 
Under  Secretary:  for  It  was  Black  who  told 
a  congressional  committee  that  "a  return  to 
the  departmental  position  of  blanket  opposi- 
tion to  the  permit  would  constitute  arbitrary 
and  capricious  action." 

"C'ett  la  guerre."  Stanley  Cain  had  said, 
when  contemplating  the  possibility  that  he 
might  have  had  to  reverse  himself.  Another 
day,  another  firm  national  policy. 

When  tbe  Corps  held  hearings  again  on 
September  18.  1969,  public  officials  were  vir- 
tually elbowing  each  other  out  of  the  way  to 
express  their  opposition.  Even  tbe  Alexandria 
City  Council  bad  voted  unanimously  In  the 
Summer  of  1969  to  Inform  tbe  Coips  that 
the  city  opposed  the  project.  State  legisla- 
tors. Fairfax  County  officials.  Mr.  Reuse  of 
course,  a  lot  of  local  organizations  and— 
Impressively  for  those  who  had  watched  the 
struggle  developing — the  new  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  tbe  Interior  for  Pish  and  Wildlife, 
Leslie  Glasgow,  slowly  and  deliberately  read- 
ing Secretary  Hlckel's  letter.  It  was  quite  • 
show.  The  applicant's  attorney  looked  very 
unhappy,  and  It  was  some  measure  of  his 
sense  of  the  outcome  that  he  bad  filed  a 
lawsuit  that  morning  challenging  the  legal- 
ity of  revoking  a  permit  once  it  had  issued.* 

In  March,  1970,  the  State  of  Virginia  re- 
pealed the  1964  law  authorizing  disposition 
of  the  Hunting  Creek  lands,  and  on  April  13. 
1970.  the  United  States  Corps  of  Engineers 
revoked  the  landfill  permit.  Victory  at  last? 
Perhaps,  but  as  the  man  said,  money  can 
always  wait. 


LITHUANIAN   INDEPENDENCE 
MARKED 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    NtW    JERSBT 

IN  THE  HOtrSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  10,  1971 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
period  in  history  when  the  oppressed 
peoples  of  the  world  are  raising  their 
voices  in  resistance  to  their  aggressors  in 
a  struggle  to  assert  their  national  iden- 
UUes. 

Since  1795,  the  people  of  Lithuania 
have  been  continually  fighting  to  escape 
from  the  web  in  which  they  have  been 
entangled.  Since  that  year,  when  the 
country  of  Lithuania  was  annexed  by 
Russia,  numerous  attempts  have  been 
made  in  an  effort  to  establish  a  free 
country.  After  years  of  struggle  these 
courageous  people  were  able  to  repel 
their  Russian  invaders. 

Freedom,  however,  was  not  secure  yet 
as  the  people  of  this  proud  country 
staved  off  an  attack  by  the  Germans 
Anally  forcing  them  to  hold  an  as.-^embly 
of  Lithuanian  delegates  in  1917.  This  as- 
sembly declared  the  nation  of  Lithuania 
free  and  Independent  state  on  February 
16,  1918.  Again  in  1944  this  people  was 
deprived  of  its  liberty,  however. 

At  the  1958  meeting  of  the  Lithuanian 
World  Congress,  a  resolution  was  adopted 


•Souse  Report  No.  91-113,  Committee  on  *H.  P.  Hoffman  Aaaociatea  v.  Stanley  R. 
Government  Operations,  House  of  Represent-  Reaor  et  al..  Civil  Action  No.  2668-69  UJ. 
aUves.  9lBt  Cong.  1st  Bess.  1969.  DUt.  Ct.  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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appealing  to  the  free  nations  of  tlie  world 
to  "reaffirm  the  inalienable  right  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  to  national  independ- 
ence and  individual  freedom." 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  53d  an- 
niversary of  the  declaration  of  Lithua- 
nian independence,  I  am  again  proud  to 
reaffirm  my  support  and  urge  all  free 
people  to  work  toward  the  goal  of  allow- 
ing the  Lithuanian  people  and  all  peoples 
to  direct  their  own  destinies. 
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mental  character.  We  can  do  no  less  than 
to  remember  the  example  he  set  for  his 
beloved  Nation. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  10,  1971 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  George 
Washington  lived  in  a  period  when  new 
forces  and  new  ideas  and  ideals  were 
being  born  into  the  world.  His  life  and 
his  every  action  displayed  his  devotion 
to  the  principles  of  a  free  land — a  free 
America. 

Although  the  statement  that  George 
Washington  was  the  father  of  his  cxjun- 
try  has  become  somewhat  worn  from 
overuse,  it  Is  nevertheless  a  true  state- 
ment. No  better  definition  of  the  man  or 
the  legend  he  has  become  fits  so  pre- 
cisely. For  it  was  this  man  who  was  the 
military  mastermind  of  the  Revolution. 
It  was  this  man  who  led  his  country 
through  those  most  crucial  beginning 
years.  But  Washington  was  more  than  a 
genius-inspired  military  tactician  or  a 
masterful  politician.  The  man's  charac- 
ter was  his  greatest  attribute  as  well  as 
being  a  phenomenal  asset  to  his  country. 

George  Washington  succeeded  in  turn- 
ing bsw;k  the  British  largely  because  he 
was  able  to  keep  the  military  coalition 
of  the  States  from  breaking  oCf  into  frag- 
ments. He  had  the  stature  and  the  sin- 
glene.ss  of  purpose  that  gave  the  States 
confidence,  the  ralljang  power,  and  the 
tenacity  needed  for  victory.  He  was  a 
man  of  goodwill  and  absolute  integrity, 
in  whom  all  Americans  could  believe. 

After  the  war  was  won,  it  was  Wash- 
ington to  whom  the  leaders  of  the  several 
States  turned.  Washington  was  a  great 
guiding  force  at  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. He  stood  above  tbe  bitter  de- 
bates that  racked  that  prestigious  group 
of  men.  His  dedication  to  the  concept  of 
a  strong,  unified  America  helped  bring 
together  the  many  factions.  Although  he 
used  his  authority  sparingly  as  presiding 
officer  of  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
Washington  worked  unceasingly  for  the 
ratification  of  the  document. 

When  it  became  necessary  to  elect  the 
first  President,  the  choice  of  the  electors 
was  automatic.  For  8  years,  Washington 
presented  a  rarely  matched  example  of 
leadership  to  his  country.  Today,  we  still 
stand  in  awe  of  his  accomplishments. 

Our  country  has  been  blessed  with 
great  men.  Chief  among  them,  and  an 
inspiration  to  all  who  followed  him.  Is 
George  Washington — a  man  of  monu- 


RECYCLING  OF  WASTE  PAPER 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1971 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  several 
months  now  a  group  of  students  in  the 
Greater  Cleveland  area  have  been  dili- 
gently and  earnestly  working  to  develop 
recycling  programs  for  paper,  bottles, 
cans,  and  other  materials.  Their  drive 
has  met  with  remarkable  success  in  the 
Cleveland  area. 

The  concept  of  recycling  received  an 
important  boost  in  Monday's  "First  An- 
nual Report  on  the  State  of  the  Nation's 
Environment"  sent  to  the  Congress  by 
the  President. 

In  that  message,  the  President  stated: 

The  Nation's  solid  waste  problem  Is  both 
costly  and  damaging  to  the  environment.  Pa- 
per, which  accounts  for  about  one-half  of  all 
municipal  solid  waste,  can  be  reprocessed  to 
produce  a  high  quality  product.  Yet  the  per- 
centage the  Nation  recycles  has  been  declin- 
ing steadily. 

To  reverse  this  trend,  the  General  Services 
Administration,  working  with  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Qtiallty,  has  reviewed  the 
Federal  Government's  purchasing  policies.  It 
found  a  substantial  number  of  prohibitions 
against  using  paper  with  recycled  content. 
Such  prohibitions  are  no  longer  reasonable 
in  light  of  the  need  to  encourage  recycling. 

As  a  result  of  this  review,  tbe  GSA  has  al- 
ready changed  Its  specifications  to  require  a 
minimum  of  3  to  50  percent  recycled  content, 
depending  on  tbe  product.  In  over  $35  mU- 
Uon  per  year  of  paper  purchases.  GSA  Is  cur- 
rently revising  other  specifications  to  re- 
quire recycled  content  In  an  additional  $25 
million  of  annual  paper  purchases.  In  total, 
this  win  amount  to  more  than  one-half  of 
GSA's  total  paper  products  purchases.  All  re- 
maining specifications  will  be  reviewed  to  re- 
quire recycled  content  In  as  many  other  pa- 
per products  as  possible.  The  regulations  will 
be  reviewed  continually  to  Increase  the  per- 
centage of  recycled  paper  required  In  each. 

I  have  directed  that  the  Chairman  of  tbe 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  suggest  to 
the  Governors  that  they  review  State  pur- 
chasing policies  and  where  possible  revise 
them  to  require  recycled  paper.  To  assist 
them.  I  have  directed  the  Administrator  of 
GSA  to  set  up  a  technical  liaison  to  provide 
States  with  the  federally  revised  specifica- 
tions as  well  as  other  Important  Information 
on  this  new  Federal  program,  which  repre- 
sents a  significant  first  step  toward  a  much 
broader  use  of  Federal  procurement  policies 
to  encourage  recycling. 

As  a  result  of  my  meeting  with  some 
of  the  Cleveland  students  who  have  been 
working  on  the  problem  of  solid  wastes, 
I  sent  the  following  letter  to  the  head 
of  the  new  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  William  Ruckelshaus,  on  Janu- 
ary 25. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  message  to  Con- 
gress gives  such  a  favorable  reply  to  my 
inquiry.  The  letter  is  as  follows : 
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January  35,  1971, 
Hon.  William  RucKKLSHAtis. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
Wa'ihington^  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Ruckelshaus:  Has  tbe  Federal 
government,  through  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  and  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, taken  any  stepie  to  use  pai>er  in  gov- 
ernment documents  which  Is  made  from 
recycled  paper? 

I  believe  that  a  vigorous  government  p>olicy 
of  purchasing  such  paper  could  help  stimu- 
late efforts  and  research  In  this  area,  thus 
providing  valuable  information  and  Incen- 
tives to  private  conservation  groups  and 
Industry. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  A.  Vanik. 
Member  of  Congress. 


SHOULD    WE    BAN    "NO    DEPOSIT" 
BOTTLES? 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NEW    TORS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1971 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
at  all  surprised  to  find  that  a  substantial 
number  of  my  colleagues  have  introduced 
legislation,  In  this  Congress,  aimed  at 
banning  the  "one-way,"  or  "no-deposit" 
bottle — whether  filled  prior  to  use  with  a 
cola  beverage,  or  with  something  more 
intoxicating. 

This  is — without  In  any  way  Intending 
to  question  the  sincerity  of  those  who 
favor  this  idea  as  some  sort  of  answer  to 
our  environmental  problem — a  highly 
attractive,  but  also  overly  simplistic,  so- 
lution to  the  puzzle  of  what  to  do  with 
the  mountain  of  solid  waste  that  con- 
fronts us  as  individuals,  and  that  baffles 
those  officials  in  local  government 
charged  with  the  task  of,  somehow,  cart- 
mg  it  away  from  our  homes,  offices,  and 
factories,  and  dlsixtsing  of  the  same  In 
some  sort  of  sanitary,  "Keep- America- 
Beautiful"  fashion. 

For  it  Is  only  a  very  partial — and  prob- 
ably discriminatory — solution,  at  best,  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  glass  containers,  of 
whatever  sort  as  to  original  content, 
amount  to  only  about  6  percent  of  the 
total  municipal  solid  waste  load  in  this 
country. 

Certainly,  it  would  be  easy  enough  to 
go  back  to  the  returnable  bottle — con- 
taining either  beer  or  some  other  bever- 
age— and  for  those,  here,  who  see  this 
as  one.  quick  way  for  "doing  their  thing" 
for  ecology,  one  can  well  imderstand  the 
appeal  these  kinds  of  bills  have,  at  either 
the  local  or  Federal  level.  For  we  can  go 
back  to  the  returnable  bottle  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  we  know  were  once 
there.  But  what  would  this  back-tracking 
really  accomplish? 

Beer  and  cola — or  "soda  pop" — bottles 
along  our  highways,  back-country  roads, 
and  streambeds.  are  highly  visible 
sights,  and  all-too-famlllar  reminders, 
along  with  their  constant  companions, 
the  beverage  cans,  of  an  unfortunate  hu- 
man propensity  for  untidiness.  So  highly 
visible   from   a   seemingly  quantitative 
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standpoint,  in  fact,  that  one  has  to  look 
twice  at  such  studies  as  have  been  con- 
ducted of  roadside  litter  by  the  High- 
way Research  Board  before  really  be- 
lieving that  paper  litter — including  con- 
tainers, newspaper,  etc. — constitutes  59 
percent  of  the  overall  load,  while  metal 
csuxs  for  beer,  soft  drink,  and  food  and 
other  purposes,  accounts  for  16  percent: 
plastic  items  6  percent:  miscellaneous, 
messy  items  for  13  percent,  and  glass 
bottles  and  jars  for  all  purpoees — beer, 
beverage,  and  food — for  the  remaining  6 
percent.  In  the  same  way,  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  has  to  take  several  trips  down  a 
supermarket  aisle  in  order  to  remind 
oneself  of  the  necessary  perspective  we 
ought  to  all  have  about  glass  con- 
tainers— which  is,  that  beverage  bottles, 
whether  of  the  "one-way"  or  "retum- 
able-for-deposit"  kind,  only  account  for 
about  one-half  of  the  total  mass,  with  the 
balance  containing  everything  from 
baby  food,  fruit  and  fruit  Juices,  to  may- 
onnaise, pickles,  syrup,  and  vegetables. 

If  you  still  doubt  this,  take  an  inven- 
tory— unpleasant  task  though  it  may 
be — of  the  contents  of  that  "garbage" 
bag  you  carry  down  the  cellar  stairs  later 
on  tonight. 

Mr.  SpesUcer,  these  remarks  are 
prompted  not  out  of  any  desire  to  belittle 
the  value — small  though  it  might  be  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  there  is  ample  evi- 
dence that  the  public  views  throwaway 
and  returnable  bottles  in  virtually  the 
same  way — that  banning  such  bottles 
may  have  in  encouraging  mankind  to 
match  his  ingenuity  with  at  least  ru- 
dimentary tidiness.  Instead,  they  are 
prompted  out  of  a  desire  to  encourage 
more  of  us  to  focus  on  ways  and  means  to 
master  the  skills  and  disciplines  neces- 
sary for  recycling  our  waste  products — 
of  whatever  kind — in  the  most  funda- 
mental fashion.  As  productive  woodlands 
are  overcut,  so  the  recycling  of  waste 
paper  would  help  conserve  pulp.  And, 
when  we  turn  to  metal  containers,  we  are 
advised — and  warned — that  within  a 
century,  probably,  tin,  zinc,  and  alumi- 
num reserves  are  expected  to  run  out 
unless  a  reuse  system  of  some  kind  is 
adopted.  Then,  finally,  when  it  comes 
to  the  glass-container  industry,  it  is 
essential  to  know  that  it  is  Just  as  anxious 
as  any  environmentalist  could  be  to  settle 
on  the  proper,  and  most  effective,  method 
for  recovering  Its  glass  products,  in  quan- 
tity, for  remelting  into  new  containers. 
To  that  industry,  waste  glass  has  a  real 
value;  many  segments  of  that  industry 
are  already  in  the  business  of  encourag- 
ing people,  from  Boy  Scout  groups  to 
adult  individuals — as  evidence  the  Coca- 
Cola  Bottling  Co..  of  New  York's  willing- 
ness to  pay  a  half -cent  per  bottle  of  any 
brand — except  returnable  Coke  bottles, 
of  course — and  its  setting  up  of  collection 
points  within  the  metropolitan  area — to 
participate  in  helping  them  meet  their 
needs.  Thus,  we  need  to  concentrate  on 
methods  for  encouraging  public  partici- 
pation in  this  recycling  effort — perhaps 
through  local  ordinances,  such  as  the  one 
formerly  existing  in  Los  Angeles  requir- 
ing householders  to  separate  their  gar- 
bage into  glass,  metal,  and  other  mate- 
rials, that  eventually  got  voted  out  as 
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"too  much  bother:"  or  perhaps  through 
such  radical  ideas  as  a  "container"  tax 
to  aid  in  supplementing  Federal  research 
moneys  available  through  the  Federal 
Resource  Recovery  Act,  of  recent  vintage, 
proceeds  from  which  could  be  used  to 
accelerate  technological  advances  in  im- 
proving litter  pickup  and  waste-collec- 
tion systems,  and  in  improving  and  facili- 
tating recycling,  salvage  and  related 
activities. 

There  are  many  ways,  Mr.  Speaker, 
down  which  we  might  go  in  our  mutual 
desire  to  help  restore  our  earth  setting 
to  its  rightful  freshness:  better  ways,  I 
submit,  than  in  banning  that  easy  target, 
the  "one-way"  glass  bottle,  only  to  have 
its  mate — the  "returnable"  bottle — stand 
in  ever-increasing  numbers  in  our  pan- 
tries, basements,  and  garages  as  mute 
evidence  of  our  desire  for  the  quick  and 
easy  answer  to  a  highly  complex,  human 
problem. 
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FAMILY  PLANNING 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or    NIW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  10.  1971 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  18 
months  ago  the  President  described  in 
ringing  phrases  the  immediate  need  for 
a  national  policy  on  population  growth. 
He  described  how  the  population  was 
growing  faster  than  we  could  comfort- 
ably accommodate  it  and  set  a  number 
of  ambitious  goals  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  family  planning  programs 
and  population  research.  The  Congress 
responded  to  the  problem  by  passing  the 
Tydings-Scheuer-Bush  faniily  planning 
services  and  Population  Research  Act  in 
November  1970  authorizing  $382  million 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  meet 
those  presidentially  supported  goals.  We 
thereby  gave  the  administration  an  op- 
portimity  to  move  l)eyond  its  eloquent 
description  of  the  need  and  develop  a 
program  of  action  equal  to  the  problem. 

The  size  of  that  program  of  action  is 
now  becoming  clear.  As  the  following 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
February  1.  1971.  points  out.  the  ad- 
ministration's strong  public  declarations 
have  become  feeble  appropriation  re- 
quests. The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  has  indicated  that  the 
administration  will  request  that  only  $6 
million  be  appropriated  of  the  $72.75 
million  authorized  by  the  Family  Plan- 
ning Act  for  fiscal  year  1971,  and  only 
$57.3  of  the  $129  million  authorized  for 
fiscal  year  1972.  Thus  the  administration 
is  requesting  less  than  a  third  of  the 
funds  that  the  Congress  has  deemed 
appropriate. 

Appropriation  requests  are  not  the 
only  area  where  diminished  zeal  is  ap- 
parent. As  the  Times  editorial  points  out, 
some  administration  spokesmen  are  try- 
ing to  dampen  the  rising  concern  al>out 
population  growth  in  this  country.  They 
point  to  the  fact  that  consumption  has 
increased  at  a  much  faster  rate  than 
population,  and  it  is  this  increasing  con- 


sumption not  population  growth  that 
generates  such  heavy  pressures  on  our 
environment.  However,  Census  Bureau 
figures  indicate  that  a  minimum  of  37 
percent  of  our  growth  in  consumption  in 
the  next  15  years  will  be  due  to  popula- 
tion growth  alone.  If  slowing  population 
growth  would  ease  the  consumption 
growth  rate  by  one  third,  would  not  this 
be  a  significant  easing  of  the  pressures  on 
our  bruised  and  battered  environment? 

I  commend  the  following  thoughtful 
editorial  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Slowdown   on   Family  Planning 

Although  It  Is  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that 
President  Nlzon  signed  whxtt  he  hailed  as  a 
"landmarli"  papulation  bill,  there  are  dis- 
turbing signs  that  the  Administration  may 
be  backing  away  from  the  Preeldenfs  earlier 
pledge  ••to  provide  essential  leadership"'  in 
the  field  of  family  planning. 

A  determination  to  fulfill  that  pledge  Is 
not  evident  In  Mr.  Nixon's  1972  budget.  Al- 
though the  new  family  planning  legislation 
authorizes  additional  spending  of  $60  mil- 
lion for  services  and  (50  million  for  research 
In  the  next  fiscal  year,  the  Administration 
has  asked  for  Incremental  appropriations  of 
only  947.3  million  and  (10  million  respec- 
tively. The  meager  request  for  research  Is 
particularly  disheartening  because  the  suc- 
cess of  service  programs,  both  here  and 
abroad,  will  depend  heavily  on  the  develop- 
ment of  new  birth  control  techniques  and 
on  Increased  understanding  of  the  sociology 
and  psychology  of  family  planning. 

This  budgetary  letdown  was  foreshadowed 
by  a  White  House  memorandum  sent  to 
Congressional  leaders  last  month  whlcb 
helped  to  kill  a  Seiuite  effort  to  appropriate 
917  million  in  supplemental  family  planning 
funds  for  the  current   (1971)    fiscal  year. 

Another  hint  of  a  weakened  Administra- 
tion attitude  toward  the  population  problem 
was  Indicated  In  a  recent  sfyeecb  of  Conrad 
P.  Taeuber.  chief  demographer  of  the  Census 
Bureau,  implying  that  the  present  1  per 
cent  rate  of  population  growth  In  the  United 
States  was  nothing  to  worry  about.  The 
movement  of  Americans  to  urban  centers 
and  a  sharp  increase  In  per  capita  consump- 
tion have  certainly  been  major  contributors 
to  such  problems  as  crime  and  pollution,  as 
Mr.  Taeuber  observed,  but  It  would  be  Irre- 
sponsible to  ignore  the  Impact  of  a  popu- 
lation that  has  doubled  In  the  last  fifty 
years  and  which  threatens  to  increase  by 
fifty  to  100  million  by  the  end  of  the  century. 

It  Is  true,  as  Mr.  Taeuber  points  out,  that 
consumption  in  this  country  has  Increased 
at  a  much  faster  rate  than  population.  But 
this  means  that  each  additional  American 
has  added  a  multiple  strain  on  reeources. 
There  Is  no  convincing  evidence  now  that 
the  nation  can  cope  with  these  strains  un- 
less efforts  to  Improve  technology  and  social 
organization  are  combined  with  a  vigorous 
and  unflagging  determination  to  limit  popu- 
lation size.  Pull  funding  of  the  population 
blU  would  be  one  reassuring  expression  of 
such  determination. 


EIGHTIETH  BIRTHDAY  OF  LESSINO 
J.  ROSENWALD.  PHILANTHROPIST 


HON.  JOHN  WARE 

or  pknnbtlvania 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1971 

Mr.  WARE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
10,  1971,  Lessing  J.  Rosenwald,  of  Jen- 
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jdntown.  Pa.,  will  celebrate  his  80th 
birthday.  In  view  of  his  many  generous 
gifts  both  to  the  Nation  and  to  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  It  Is  appropriate  that 
this  important  anniversary  in  the  life  of 
a  fine  American  citizen  be  memorialized 
in  this  fashion. 

Bom  in  Chicago  in  1891.  he  is  the 
eldest  son  of  the  great  philanthropist, 
Julius  Rosenwald,  who  is  remembered 
today  as  the  principal  founder  of  Sears 
Roebuck  &  Co.,  which  In  its  own  right 
has  become  an  American  institution.  Les- 
sing Rosenwald  served  sis  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  company  until  his  re- 
tirement in  1939. 

Since  that  time  he  has  served  on  many 
boards  and  contributed  both  his  time, 
his  energy,  and  his  money.  In  aiding 
worthy  causes.  One  of  his  most  recent 
honors,  the  Bok  Award,  presented  to  him 
In  1967,  recognized  his  many  contribu- 
tions to  improving  the  quality  of  life  in 
Philadelphia. 

The  American  people  have  an  especial 
reason  to  be  grateful  to  him  for  the  gifts 
he  has  made  to  the  Nation.  The  Library 
of  Congress  has  received  his  splendid  col- 
lection of  illustrated  printed  books  of 
five  centuries,  and  the  National  Gallery 
of  Art,  his  dlstln«:uished  collection  of 
fine  prints  and  master  drawings.  For 
such  generosity  and  public  spirit,  we 
salute  him,  we  thank  him,  and  we  wish 
him  many  more  fruitful  years. 
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higher  education  in  America  in  her  next 
150  years. 


GEORGE    WASHINGTON   UNIVER- 
SITY—150TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1971 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday, 
February  9,  the  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity, the  only  private  nonsectarian 
university  in  our  Nation's  Capital,  com- 
menced a  yearlong  celebration  marking 
its  150th  anniversary.  It  was  on  this  date 
in  1821  that  President  James  Monroe 
signed  the  charter  approved  by  Congress 
under  which  the  Gieorge  Washington 
University  still  operates.  Yesterday,  as 
a  graduate  of  the  George  Washington 
University  School  of  Government  and 
Business  Administration,  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure to  participate  in  the  sesquicenten- 
nial  ceremonies  of  the  university.  I  feel 
deeply  privileged  to  call  the  George 
Washington  University  my  alma  mater. 

The  school  of  govenunent  and  busi- 
ness administration,  which  is  presently 
under  the  direction  of  Dean  J.  C.  Dock- 
eray.  has  continued  to  contribute  signi- 
ficantly through  the  years  to  our  Na- 
tion and  our  National  Capital  area  in 
preparing  thousands  of  men  and  women 
for  leadership  positions  in  business,  gov- 
ernment and  research. 

Throughout  its  first  150  years  the 
George  Washington  University  has  re- 
sponded with  strength  and  imagination 
to  the  changing  academic  needs  of  our 
growing  society.  All  of  her  alumni  look 
forward  with  pride  to  G.W.'s  continued 
contribution    to    the    advancement    of 


BUDGET  SLASHED  FOR  COAST 
GUARD  RESERVE 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1971 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  year  ago 
Congress  was  shocked  at  an  administra- 
tion proposal  to  wipe  out  the  budget  for 
the  Coast  Guard  Selected  Reserve.  The 
Congress  rallied  to  this  important  serv- 
ice and  in  congressional  action  on  the 
appropriations  bill,  the  funds  were  re- 
stored and  the  strength  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  was  set  at  15,000.  In  hearings  ac- 
companying this  legislative  action,  it  was 
emphasized  that  the  Coast  Guard  should 
make  better  utilization  of  its  Reservists 
and  establish  peacetime  missions. 

The  first  step  toward  its  goals  has  been 
taken.  It  would  have  appeared  that  a 
bright  future  lay  ahead  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  Coast  Guard  Reservists.  Never- 
theless, the  administration's  budget  cut- 
ters have  again  slashed  the  budget  for 
the  Coast  Guard  Reserve.  Apparently 
they  have  learned  about  the  determina- 
tion of  Congress  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
this  organization.  In  any  event,  Congress 
will  have  its  work  to  do  all  over  again. 
This  is  a  mission  which  should  be  under- 
taken and  carried  through  to  completion. 
The  Coast  Guard  Reserve  can  and  does 
provide  an  important  service.  It  offers 
valuable  peacetime  aid  to  regular  com- 
ponents and  should  not  be  decimated. 

In  the  current  issue  of  the  Officer,  pub- 
lished by  the  Reserve  Officers  Association, 
there  is  an  excellent  commentary  on  the 
work  of  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve.  It  is 
entitled  "Reserves — Gold  Mine  in  our 
Backyard"  and  it  follows: 
"Reserves — Gold   Mine  in   Oub   Backtard" 

What  do  an  economist,  admiralty  lawyer, 
ecologlst,  petroleum  engineer  and  radio 
broadcaster  have  In  common?  Ask  RAdm 
John  McCubbln,  head  of  the  Coast  Guard's 
Office  of  Reserve.  He'll  tell  you  that  these 
were  among  the  many  diverse  skills  recently 
marshalled  by  the  Coast  Guard  to  support 
sjjeclal  projects. 

"This  was  the  first  time."  says  Admiral  Mc- 
Cubbln, "that  we  have  utilized  our  Reservists 
specifically  for  their  civilian  skills.  Most  of 
the  specialists  were  needed  as  part  of  study 
groups  working  on  reports  for  the  President 
on  hazardous  materials  and  oil  pollution.  Al- 
though the  Coast  Guard  has  considerable  ex- 
pertise In  these  fields,  the  tight  deadlines 
and  the  depth  of  the  required  studies  Indi- 
cated the  need  for  outside  sisslstance.  Time 
limitations  Inhibited  the  Service  from  con- 
tracting for  the  work.  So  the  Coast  Guard 
looked  to  Its  Reserve. 

well-definxd  tasks 

First,  the  tasks  were  well-defined  and  the 
necessary  specific  skills  were  Identified.  Then 
Reserve  rolls  were  carefully  screened  and  a 
list  of  Reservists  who  could  probably  fill  the 
requirements  was  prepared.  Next  each  Re- 
servist on  the  Ust  was  contacted  to  determine 
his  availability  because  all  active  duty  was 
to  be  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

The  chief  beneficiary  of  the  recall  was  the 
Coast    Guard's   Office   of   Merchant   Marine 
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Safety  headed  by  RAdm  William  P.  Rea,  in. 
"It  was  like  finding  a  gold  mine  In  our  own 
backyard,"  said  Admiral  Rea.  "We  knew  there 
was  a  lot  of  talent  In  the  Reserve,  but  I  must 
confess  I  never  anticipated  the  broad  scope 
of  professional  skills  we  located.  Certainly, 
without  the  help  of  these  Reserve  experts  we 
could  not  have  accomplished  our  tasks  within 
the  available  time." 

small  oaorrps  involved 

The  special  Active  Duty  assignments  In- 
volved a  total  of  only  15  Individuals.  Five 
were  used  In  the  first  study  group;  nine  In 
the  second  study  group;  and  one,  the  radio 
broadcaster,  was  used  as  a  narrator  at  a 
Coast  Guard  sponsored  International  search 
and  rescue  seminar.  But  while  the  number  of 
personnel  was  small,  the  impact  of  this 
utilization  of  Coast  Guard  Reservists  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  large. 

Such  Active  Duty  will  not  substltut*  for 
the  mlsslon-orlented  training  required  of  all 
Reserve  personnel.  But  It  serves  as  fresh  re- 
minder that  Reserve  forces  can  provide 
valuable  peacetime  aid  to  regular  com- 
ponents. 


HOW    TO    SUCCEED    IN    BUSINESS 
WITHOUT  BEING  TRIED 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1971 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  rash  of  attacks  on  big  business,  I  re- 
cently read  an  interesting  speech  by  Lee 
Loevlnger,  Partner,  Hogan  &  Hartson. 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  former  Assistant 
Attorney  General  for  Antitrust,  before 
the  Association  for  Corporate  Growth, 
Inc.,  Wednesday,  January  13, 1971,  at  the 
Hotel  Pierre.  New  York  City,  entitled 
"How  to  Succeed  in  Business  Without 
Being  Tried,"  part  I: 

How  TO  Succeed  in  Businiss  Without 

Being  Tried 

(By  Lee  Loevlnger) 

Is  success  Illegal? 

Ridiculous  as  this  question  seems  It  Is 
one  which  businessmen  are  being  forced  to 
ask  today. 

IronlcaUy,  it  is  not  the  social  dropouts  or 
InteUectual  hippies  who  present  this  chal- 
lenge but  government  Itself.  Recent  antitrust 
statements  and  enforcement  activity  seem 
to  question  the  legal  status  of  business 
success. 

In  May  1969  the  head  of  the  Antitrust 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice  spoke 
about  mergers,  viewing  with  alarm  an  In- 
crease In  size  and  numbers,  and  saying  that 
the  200  largest  industrial  firms  increased 
their  assets  from  48%  of  the  total  In  1948  to 
more  than  68%  by  1969,  and  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  would  attempt  to  stem 
this  tide.  Two  weeks  later  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral repeated  these  figures,  warned  against 
the  dangers  of  conglomerate  mergers  and 
"super-concentration",  and  threatened  that 
the  Department  would  prosecute  any  merger 
among  "the  top  200  manufacturing  firms  or 
firms  of  comparable  size  In  other  industries." 

These  statements  articulated  the  policy 
Initiated  In  March  1969  when  the  Depart- 
ment began  a  series  of  suits  against  conglom- 
erate mergers  by  large  companies.  The  first 
was  against  LTV  to  force  divestiture  of  Its 
Jones  &  LaughUn  Steel  Co.  stock.  The  second 
was  against  ITT  to  force  divestiture  of  Can- 
teen Corporation.  Then  the  Department  sued 
Northwest  Industries  to  prevent  Its  acqtilsl- 
tlon  of  B.  P.  Goodrich  Company.  Axigust  1, 
1960,  the  Depcutment  filed  two  suits  against 
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ITT  to  pravent  Its  merglug  wltb  Hftrtford 
Fire  Insuranca  Company  or  wltb  Oitnell 
Corporation. 

These  suits  were  based  on  claims  that  the 
mergers  attacked  would  promote  "super-con- 
centration", or  "aggregate  concentration"  In 
the  general  economy,  would  ellmUiate  "po- 
tential competition  •  between  the  merging 
companies,  and  would  provide  opportunities 
or  potentiality  for  the  practice  of  reciprocity. 
So  far  the  suits  have  not  been  successful. 
Early  in  1970  the  Department  consented  to 
a  decree  giving  LTV  its  option  to  divest  either 
Jones  it  Laughlln  or  BranlS  Airways  and 
Okonlte  Company.  Having  prosecuted  LTV 
for  restricting  potential  competlUon  in  the 
steel  Industry,  the  Department  settled  the 
case  by  forcing  divestiture  of  an  airline  and 
a  company  making  electric  cable  and  car- 
pets. This  Is  a  little  like  accusing  someone  of 
burglary  and  then  convicting  him  of  bigamy. 
In  the  Northwest  Industries  case,  the  Depart- 
ment sought  a  preliminary  Injuctlon  against 
takeover  of  B  P.  Goodrich,  but  failed  to 
prove  probability  of  an  antl-oompetiuve  ef- 
fect, so  was  denied  the  Injuctlon.  Later  the 
stock  tender  offer  of  Northwest  Industries 
failed  and  was  terminated,  so  the  case  be- 
came oKwt.  The  Department  also  sought  a 
preliminary  Injunction  against  merger  of 
ITT  with  Hartford  and  Orlnell,  but  the  trial 
court  denied  the  Injunction  on  the  ground 
there  was  no  probability  of  leasenlng  com- 
petition or  of  the  practice  of  reciprocity  and 
there  was  a  positive  oompany  policy  against 
reciprocity. 

Despite  rejection  by  the  lower  courts,  the 
Department  has  continued  to  assert  Its  the- 
ory that  the  antitrust  laws  prohibit  any 
merger  which  may  eUmlnate  "potential  com- 
petition" or  Involve  potential  abuse  of  eco- 
nomic power,  contending  that  the  mere  pos- 
•Iblllty  a  company  might  enter  a  new  field 
makes  It  a  "potential"  competitor  In  that 
field,  that  the  mere  existence  of  "opportu- 
nity" for  reciprocity  Involves  the  potentiality 
to  get  business  by  economic  power  rather 
than  on  tbe  baata  of  price,  quality  or  servioe. 
and  that  these  poasibllltles  should  be  pro- 
hibited under  the  antitrust  laws.  In  addition, 
the  allegations  concerning  "aggregate",  or 
overall  economic  concentration,  together 
with  the  nature  of  the  suits  filed  and  the 
statements  of  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Aaatstant  Attorney  General  In  charge  of  An- 
titrust. Indicate  quite  clearly,  although  not 
explicitly  stating,  that  antitrust  enforcement 
policy  Is  now  aimed  at  limiting  corporate 
•Ize,  at  least  If  attained  through  acquisition 
or  merger. 

What  Is  the  basis  of  the  potentiality  the- 
ory the  Department  is  now  using  to  attack 
mergers  involving  companies  which  it  re- 
gards as  too  big  or  expansion  of  which  It  dis- 
approves? 

The  theory  that  the  economy  Is  beoomlng 
more  concentrated  as  a  few  large  corpora- 
tions get  economic  control,  and  that  mergers 
cause  such  "super-concentration",  or  "aggre- 
gate concentration"  as  It  Is  now  called,  has 
repeatedly  been  discovered  and  proclaimed 
at  least  slnoe  1033.  The  first  promlnsnt  state- 
ment of  this  view  was  by  Eerie  and  Means 
who  claimed  that  In  1030  the  300  largest  non- 
banking  corporations  controlled  about  S0% 
of  the  corporate  wealth.  Extrapolating  from 
their  data  they  projected  that  by  1080  the  aoo 
largest  corporations  would  hold  from  70%  to 
85%  of  corporate  aassts  and  that  by  1070 
practically  all  industrial  activity  would  have 
been  absort>ed  by  the  300  largest  corpora- 
tions. 

The  Chief  Economist  of  the  FTC  r«-dls- 
covered  this  phenomenon  of  creeping  mo- 
nopoly in  lOM,  publishing  his  conclusions  In 
staff  papers  for  the  Cabinet  Committee  on 
Prtce  Stability  m  January  1060.  and  In  a  staff 
study  for  the  FTC  in  November  1040.  These 
were  obviously  the  basis  for  the  Department 
of  Justice  alarm.  Curiously.  U  ism  found  that 
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In  106O  the  300  largest  Industrial  corpora- 
tions had  48%  of  aU  asseu.  which  was  less 
than  the  percentage  found  by  Berle  and 
Means  in  1030.  but  that  this  ominously  rose 
to  about  50%  by  1967.  Nevertheless,  the  760 
page  FTC  staff  report  (often  referred  to  as 
the  'Mueller  report")  began  with  the  con- 
clusloa  that:  "In  uuprecedented  (a&blon  the 
current  merger  movement  Is  centralizing  and 
consolidating  corporate  control  and  decision 
making  among  a  relatively  few  vast  com- 
panies." The  Report  particularly  attacked 
conglomerate  mergers,  although  conceding 
that  conglomerate  activity  Is  not  new,  many 
large  firms  having  been  engaged  In  It  since 
1000,  while  only  the  use  of  the  term  Is 
recent. 

A  bfwlc  fallacy  Invalidating  the  whole  con- 
cept of  aggregate  concentration  Is  the  fact 
that  both  practical  significance  and  theo- 
retical ability  to  measure  require  us  to  deal 
with  markets  rather  than  vague  abstractions 
such  as  manufacturing  or  the  economy.  Law 
and  economics  are  based  on  this,  and  the 
Cabinet  Committee  study  says  that  "meas- 
ures of  maTket  concentration  are  recognized 
as  the  best  available  index  of  the  degree  of 
market  power  In  an  industry."  The  control- 
ling economic  force  Is  competition  and  the 
purpose  of  the  antitrust  laws  is  to  maintain 
It.  But  competition  takes  place  only  within 
markets,  not  within  vague  sectors  like  manu- 
facturing or  the  economy.  It  Is  difficult  to  de- 
fine markets  precisely,  or  to  gather  very  ac- 
curate data  about  them,  but  It  is  Impossible 
to  be  precise  or  accurate  about  vague  ab- 
stractions like  manufacturing  or  the  econ- 
omy. Thus  sweeping  generalizations  about 
aggregate  concentration  In  manufacturing  or 
the  economy  tell  more  about  the  emotional 
attitude  of  their  authors  than  they  do  about 
the  economic  condition  of  the  country. 

The  reason  alarmists  and  those  seeking  to 
promote  and  expand  enforcement  activities 
use  aggregate  concentration  figures  Is  that  a 
market  analysis  shows  no  cause  for  concern. 
The  Cabinet  Conunlttee  staff  report  says  that 
"Average  market  concentration  of  manufac- 
turing industries  has  shown  no  marked  tend- 
ency to  Increase  or  decrease  between  1947  and 
lOM  .  .  .".  and  that  "the  numbers  of  highly 
concentrated  Industries  (those  where  4  firms 
held  75  percent  or  more  of  shipments)  fell 
from  30  to  33  [out  of  313  Industries]."  (Con- 
tinued In  Part  n.) 


MRS       STEPHEN        RICKI"      GOOD- 
YEAR:  WOMAN  OP  THE  YEAR 


HON.  EDWARD  1.  KOCH 

or    NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  February  10.  1971 

Mr  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  announcing  to  our  colleagues 
that  a  great  civic  leader.  Mrs  Stephen 
•  Rlckl"  Goodyear  Is  receiving  the  Wom- 
an of  the  Year  Award  from  the  Aasocl- 
atlon  for  Children  with  Retarded  Mental 
Etevelopment.  This  award  is  being 
granted  to  a  woman  for  the  first  time  In 
its  21-year  history.  I  know  Rlckl  Good- 
year; she  Is  an  outstanding  person  and 
most  assuredly  Is  deserving  of  this  great 
honor. 

Mrs  Rlckl  Goodyear  Is  the  wife  of  the 
noted  New  York  psychiatrist,  Stephen 
Goodyear,  She  Is  chairman  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  Children  With  ReUrded 
Mental  Development's  current  building 
drive  for  a  new  rehabilitation  and  traln- 
iQC  workshop  which  will  make  available 
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special  psychiatric  services  for  the  men- 
tally retarded. 

Mrs.  Stephen  "Rlckl"  Goodyear  joins. 
as  recipient  of  the  award,  a  long  list  of 
outstanding  men  including  New  York 
Deputy  Mayor  Timothy  Costello,  Man- 
hattan Borough  President  Percy  E.  Sut- 
ton, and  former  Presidential  Adviser 
William  J.  vander  Heuvel. 


TAX  REFORM— EDUCATION 
EXPENSES 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  10,  1971 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  Joined  with  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
CoucHLiN)  and  other  concerned  mem- 
bers in  sponsoring  legislation  to  establish 
tax  credits  for  higher  education  and  vo- 
cational training  expenses.  This  marks 
the  first  of  a  series  of  bills  I  plan  to 
introduce  during  this  Congress  which 
will  be  designed  to  affect  meaningful  tax 
reforms  and  to  Increase  the  disposable 
Income  of  overburdened  taxpayers. 

Mr  Speaker,  our  higher  educational 
system  has  been  victimized  by  Inflation. 
Operating  costs  for  colleges,  universities, 
and  vocational  schools  have  risen  dra- 
matically, as  have  tuition  and  living  ex- 
penses for  those  In  attendance.  In  my 
Judgment  appropriate  corrective  actions 
must  be  taken  to  alleviate  problems 
caused  by  this  condition  In  my  Judgment 
amending  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
provide  tax  credits  for  higher  education 
expenses  Is  a  step  In  the  right  direction. 

According  to  the  terms  of  my  proposal, 
an  education  tax  credit  would  be  pro- 
vided on  a  sliding  scale:  thus  its  provi- 
sions are  designed  to  benefit  primarily 
lower  and  middle  income  taxpayers. 
More  specifically.  100  percent  could  be 
credited  for  the  $200  spent  on  higher 
educational  or  vocational  training;  25 
percent  could  be  taken  for  the  expenses 
ranging  from  $200  to  $500;  and,  5  per- 
cent could  be  taken  for  the  exi>eiise8 
from  $500  to  $1,500. 

In  addition,  maximum  educational  tax 
credits  would  be  provided  up  to  $325  for 
those  taxpayers  whoee  annual  adjusted 
Kress  Income  equals  no  more  than  $18,- 
000.  But  for  those  taxpayers  making 
more  than  $18,000  a  year,  the  additional 
tax  credit  would  be  reduced  by  an 
amount  equal  to  1  percent  of  the  tax- 
payers adjusted  gross  Income  exceeding 
the  $18,000  ceUlng. 

I  believe  If  this  bill  were  enacted  It 
would  have  several  beneflcial  results.  The 
loss  In  Federal  tax  revenues  would  be 
easily  offset  by  the  national  economic 
growth  that  would  occur  if  more  individ- 
uals were  educated  and  trained  to  make 
a  greater  level  of  contribution  to  the 
production  of  goods  and  services.  This  in 
turn  would  serve  to  Increase  Federal  in- 
come tax  revenues.  It  could  also  operate 
to  lower  Federal  welfare  costs.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Department  of  Commerce  has 
reported  college  graduates  during  their 
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working  careers  earn  an  average  of 
$213,000  more  than  do  high  school  grad- 
uates. They  earn  an  average  of  $371,000 
more  than  do  those  that  have  8  years 
of  schooling  or  less. 

Finally,  Instituting  a  system  of  educa- 
tional tax  credits  would,  as  a  matter  of 
Federal  policy,  encourage  taxpayers  to 
utilize  the  services  of  tnose  schools  which 
provide  better  educational  opportunities. 
This  would  facilitate  a  revitalization  of 
private  higher  educational  Institutions, 
as  the  financial  needs  compelling  many 
parents  to  send  their  children  to  pub- 
lically  subsidized  marginal  schools  would 
be  reduced  by  the  extent  of  their  edu- 
cation tax  credit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  nonpartisan  proposal.  Effec- 
tive tax  reform  must  be  a  priority  goal 
of  the  92d  Congress. 


CUTTING  THE  HO  CHI  MINH  TRAIL 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or    NEW     HAMPSHIRX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  10,  1971 

Mr.  \VYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
American  casualties  too  late,  we  are  at 
long  last  witnessing  a  tactical  operation 
In  Southea.st  Asia  that  should  have  been 
undertaken  long  ago — the  cutting  of  the 
Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail.  With  South  Viet- 
namese troops  in  the  field,  aided  by  U.S. 
alrpower.  the  jxjsltion  of  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  enemy  troops  below  the  cut 
Is  bound  to  become  precarious  if  the  cut 
can  hold  until  the  monsoon  rains,  2 
months  hence. 

What  is  really  Involved  is  another 
demonstrable  aid  to  U.S.  disengagement 
from  Vietnam.  In  this  connection  the  at- 
tached column  from  Joseph  Alsop  ap- 
pearing in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  is  of  Interest: 

Laos:    Nixon's  Reasons 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

"There  were  sixteen  good  reasons  against 
doing  It.  and  there  were  only  two  reasons 
for  doing  it.  But  If  you  analyzed  them,  the 
two  reasons  for  completely  outweighed  the 
16  against — which  were  mostly  domestic  po- 
litical reasons  anyway." 

Thus  President  Nixon  himself,  concerning 
his  second  great  Southeast  Asian  gamble,  to 
support  the  current,  critical  significant  South 
Vietnamese  drive  across  the  border  of  Laos. 

The  first  reason  was  the  need  to  force  the 
Hanoi  war-planners  to  take  the  hardest  kind 
of  hard  new  look  at  their  own  situation  and 
future  prospects.  A  new  look  In  Hanoi  will 
hardly  be  avoidable.  If  the  Laos  trails  are 
cut  In  the  area  around  the  little  town  of  Se- 
pone — which  Is  the  obvious  aim  of  the  big 
effort  now  In  prog^ress. 

The  Intent,  If  the  operation  succeeds,  is  to 
keep  the  trails  cut  untU  the  full  onset  of  the 
rainy  season  in  late  spring.  The  big  rains  al- 
ways make  the  Laos  trails  all  but  Impassable, 
particularly  for  serious  supply  movement, 
until  the  dry  season  begins  again.  This  will 
be  about  the  beginning  of  next  December. 

For  10  months,  then,  about  130,000  North 
Vietnamese  troops  and  other  personnel  In 
Cambodia  and  southern  Laos,  will  have  their 
umque  existing  Ufellne  severed— if  aU  goes 
according  to  plan. 

Tet  If  their  unique  lifeline  Is  In  fact  sev- 
ered as  planned,  they  will  get  almost  no  re- 
placements, or  ammunition  or  other  military 
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supplies.  In  South  Laos,  where  virtually  no 
food  Is  locally  available,  they  will  also  get 
none  of  the  rations  they  need  from  the  north. 

As  to  the  President's  second  decisive  rea- 
son for  his  gamble.  It  should  also  be  obvious. 
It  was  to  leave  the  South  Vietnamese  In  a 
solid  position  to  defend  their  own  independ- 
ence, after  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops. 

There  Is  nothing  to  prevent  the  South  Viet- 
namese from  cutting  the  Laos  trails  next  dry 
season.  If  they  manage  to  do  so  this  time. 
In  sum,  the  President  has  now  moved  to  fin- 
ish what  he  began  when  he  Invaded  the  Cam- 
bodian sanctuaries. 

The  great  reeult  of  the  Cambodian  oper- 
ation was  to  close  off  the  main  Ufellne  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  Invaders  of  their 
neighbor  coiintries.  This  was  the  seaborne 
supply  route,  running  through  Slhanoukvllle 
and  Cambodia. 

In  the  old  days,  when  Hanoi  had  an  easy 
time  of  it,  the  rations  for  the  70,000  North 
Vietnamese  troops  In  South  Laos  were  also 
bought  on  the  Chinese  markets  In  Phnom 
Penh,  and  they  were  then  trucked  north.  All 
that  Is  over  now,  however,  and  as  already 
stated,  the  other  remaining  lifeline  of  these 
same  North  Vietnamese  troops  is  also  likely 
to  be  cut. 

Another  effect  of  the  President's  decision 
one  must  add.  is  to  underline  the  sheer 
ludlcrousnese  that  has  so  long  pervaded  most 
discussion  of  the  Vietnamese  war  In  this 
country.  Take  the  howls  about  General 
Abrams'  famous  "news  embargo,"  for  ex- 
ample. 

To  begin  with  no  sensible  reporter  ought 
ever  to  wish  to  describe  in  detail  and  In  ad- 
vance any  forthcoming  military  operation. 
Doing  so  Jeopardizes  the  lives  of  every  man 
engaged  In  that  operation.  To  go  on  with, 
this  supposedly  wicked  embargo  evidently 
left  Hanoi  utterly  uncertain  about  where  the 
blow  would  come.  Otherwise  there  would 
have  been  a  very  nasty  welcoming  commit- 
tee for  the  South  Vietnamese,  the  moment 
they  crossed  the  Laoe  border. 

Yet  there  Is  a  far  better,  and  far  more 
depressing  example  of  the  foUy  many  peo- 
ple have  Indulged  In  during  these  last  years. 
You  simply  need  to  calculate  what  would 
have  happened,  U  the  same  changee  In  the 
lunatic  rules  of  the  war  had  been  made  four 
years  ago.  There  could  have  been  no  Tet 
offensive,  to  oegln  with. 

FV>r  It  is  now  well  established,  by  com- 
puting actual  bills  of  lading  picked  up  In 
SihanoukvlUe,  that  the  Cambodian  lifeline 
was  vital  to  the  Tet  plan.  Over  12,000  tons 
of  supply — the  enemy's  essential  sinews  of 
war  for  the  whole  southern  half  of  South 
Vietnam — are  now  known  to  have  come 
through  Slhanoukvllle  In  1967  and  up  to 
March   1068. 

Then  too,  the  Hanoi  govermnent  solemnly 
oonunltted  Itself  by  treaty,  negotiated  on 
our  Bide  by  Oov.  Averell  Harrlman  and  duly 
signed  In  1062,  never  to  use  the  Laos  trails 
for  supply  purposes.  They  broke  that  promise 
before  the  Ink  was  dry  on  the  treaty.  But 
there  was  no  reason  to  treat  the  trails  as 
effective  sanctuaries,  any  more  than  there 
was  a  reason  to  treat  Hanoi's  Cambodian 
bases  as  sanctiiarles. 

Untold  blood  and  untold  treasure  have 
been  wasted,  In  truth,  because  the  courage 
to  do  what  President  Nlxon  has  done  was 
not  found  long  ago. 


A.  J.  NOLL 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OP   KJS80UU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  10.  1971 

Mr.  HUNOATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
saddened  to  learn  of  the  death  of  my 
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good  friend  and  fellow  Democrat,  Mr.  A. 
J.  Noll  of  Macon,  Mo.,  on  January  17, 
1971. 

Mr.  Noll  served  as  mayor  of  Macon  for 
21  years  and  his  long  and  faithful  serv- 
ice to  the  Democratic  Party  was  most 
commendable.  As  one  of  northeast  Mis- 
souri's most  prominent  businessmen,  he 
contributed  much  to  the  growth,  devel- 
opment, and  improvement  of  the  area 
In  which  he  lived.  A  devoted  husband, 
father,  and  friend,  he  will  certainly  be 
deeply  missed  by  all  who  knew  him. 


MORE    OF    THE    SAME 


HON.  JAMES  R.  MANN 

or    SOUTH    CABOtJNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  10,  1971 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
at  this  time  to  insert  into  the  pages  of 
the  Congressional  Record  the  following 
Insightful  editorial  from  the  the  Colum- 
bia, S.C,  State,  of  February  8,  1971.  I 
am  among  those  who  had  dreamed  of  a 
balanced  budget.  I  thought  there  was  to 
be  a  new  direction.  Did  I  misunderstand? 

The  editorial  follows: 
PKEsnjENT   Shifts   Geabs,   Adopts  Defictt 
Financing 

Whatever  President  Nlxon  may  hope.  It  la 
far  from  clear  that  the  government  can 
spend  the  country  out  of  its  economic  crisis. 
This  Is  the  long-standing  Democratic  success 
formula,  but  It  has  not  brought  success.  In- 
stead, it  has  brought  about  precisely  the  eco- 
nomic crisis  that  Mr.  Nixon  proposes  to  com- 
bat with  still  more  deficits. 

The  source  of  the  present  crisis  Is  not  hard 
to  find.  It  does  not  lie,  as  his  critics  have 
suggested.  In  Mr.  Nixon's  stubborn  failure  to 
"prime  the  pump,"  a  euphemism  meaning  to 
unbalance  the  budget.  Today's  crisis  is 
directly  attributable  to  President  Johnson's 
monumental  $25.1  billion  deficit  of  1968. 
Coming  at  a  time  when  the  economy  was 
operating  at  full  steam  already,  this  dis- 
astrous deficit  sent  the  economy  skidding  out 
of  control.  It  is  still  skidding. 

The  question  is  what  to  do  about  It.  A  year 
ago.  Mr.  Nlxon  and  his  economic  advisers  put 
their  heads  together  and  concluded  that 
painful  as  It  might  be,  the  nation  would  ex- 
perience less  discomfort  In  the  long  run  If 
government  appUed  the  brakes.  Last  year's 
budget  message  consequently  Included  a 
number  of  warnings  about  the  dangers  of 
deficit  spending — warnings  the  President 
now  has  repudiated 

His  newest  budget  messace,  far  from  striv- 
ing for  balance,  prescribes  an  111  billion  def- 
icit as  an  effective  remedy  for  the  nation's 
economic  Ills.  Actually,  the  proposed  deficit 
will  be  larger  than  that.  Three  years  ago  the 
government  began  embodying  trust  funds 
(principally  Social  Security)  In  the  budget 
to  make  deficits  seem  smaller.  The  resulting 
distortion  was  called  "unified"  budget,  and 
It  is  this  budget  President  Nlxon  Is  using. 

By  standard  accounting  methods,  the  ac- 
tual gross  national  debt  during  the  next  17 
months  will  climb  by  $46.8  bllUon — taa.i 
blUlon  of  this  in  fiscal  1972,  rath«'  than  the 
"modest"  $11  billion  deficit  the  President 
speaks  of.  Or,  to  put  It  another  way,  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  deficit  for  fiscal  1972  will  be 
the  largest  deficit  in  history,  with  one  ex- 
ception: Lyndon  Johnson's  1968  deficit, 
which  did  so  much  to  bring  about  the  pres- 
ent crisis. 

Washington  insiders'  give  Budget  Director 
George  Shultz  most  of  the  credit— or  blame. 
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If  you  prefer — for  convlnclag  Mr.  Nlzon  to 
spend  money  Uie  government  doean't  have 
In  order  to  end  a  crisis  that  came  about  be- 
cause previous  administrations  followed 
Identical  advloe.  The  President  would  have 
been  wiser  to  listen  to  Dr.  MUton  Friedman, 
another  adviser.  Dr.  Friedman  accurately 
observes  that  inflationary  budgets  lead  in- 
evitably to  Inflation.  Since  inflated  prices, 
combined  with  unemployment,  make  up  the 
present  economic  dUBculty.  still  more  Infla- 
tion is  scarcely  the  way  out. 

Boiled  down,  the  situation  is  this:  DeflclU 
piled  on  top  of  deflclts  have  created  a  dan- 
gerously unbalanced  national  economy.  To 
get  out  of  this  Ox.  It  wlU  be  necessary  to 
gear  down  the  economy,  briefly  experiencing 
recessloa  and  some  unemployment.  Mr. 
Nixon's  strategy  a  year  ago,  and  It  was  be- 
ginning to  work.  Many  economists  were  op- 
timistic for  the  flrst  time.  But  now  the  Pres- 
ident has  abandoned  sound  policy  In  favcr 
of  the  opposition's  strategy,  and  the  Ud  Is 
off.  So  are  all  bets  on  the  recovery  that,  a 
short  while  back,  seemed  Imminent. 


REPEAL  EMERGENCY  DETENTION 
ACT 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or    CAUTOWMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  10.  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  CaUfornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  smi  pleased  to  join  with 
my  friends  and  colleagues  for  whom  I 
have  the  deepest  respect.  Representative 
Spark  Matsttnaga  and  Representative 
Chit  HoLimLD.  In  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  repeal  the  Elmergency  Detention 
Act. 

Congressman  Matsttnaga  has  spear- 
headed this  fight  since  June  3.  1969.  I 
feel  that  there  is  no  greater  authority  on 
this  potentially  oppressive  legislation, 
which  authorizes  concentration  camps 
In  the  United  States,  than  Representa- 
tive Spark  Matsunaga.  His  leadership  In 
the  fight  to  preserve  civil  liberties  and  to 
eliminate  racism  has  been  unsurpassed. 
His  knowledge  of  constitutional  safe- 
guards cmd  their  application  to  our  so- 
ciety has  received  my  admiration  since 
I  entered  Congress  in  January  1969. 

The  Emergency  Detention  Act  violates 
constitutional  gxiarantees  and  would 
probably  be  ruled  unconstitutional  if  it 
were  tested  in  the  courts.  However,  ac- 
cording to  Deputy  Attorney  General 
Richard  O.  Kleindienst,  "the  continua- 
tion of  the  Emergency  Detention  Act  Is 
extremely  offensive  to  many  Americans," 
and  the  Justice  Department  advocates 
its  repeal  since  "the  repeal  of  this  legisla- 
tion will  allay  the  fears  and  suspicions — 
unfounded  as  they  may  be — of  many  of 
our  citizens." 

The  fight  to  repeal  the  Emergency 
Detention  Act  Is  not  a  recent  phenomena. 
In  1950.  Pat  McCarran,  then  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  op- 
posed it  as  a  "concentration  camp  meas- 
ure, pure  and  simple."  Senator  Karl 
MuNDT  characterized  its  authority  as 
"establishing  concentration  camps  Into 
which  people  might  be  put  without  bene- 
fit of  trial,  but  merely  by  executive  flat." 

President  Harry  Truman  vetoed  the 
Emergency  Detention  Act — only  to  later 
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be    overridden.    In    his    veto    message. 
President  Truman  stated  that — 

They  would  very  probably  prove  Ineffective 
to  achieve  the  objective  sought  ...  It  may 
well  be  that  persons  other  than  those  cov- 
ered by  those  provisions  would  be  more  Im- 
portant to  detain  in  the  event  of  emergency. 

Continuing.  President  Truman  said 
that— 

The  bin  would  open  a  Pandora's  box  of 
opportunities  for  oOclal  condemnation  of 
orgaJUzatlons  and  Individuals  for  perfectly 
honest  opinions.  The  basic  error  of  these 
sections  is  that  they  move  in  the  direction 
of  suppressing  opinion  and  belief. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Japcmese-Americans 
know  how  this  law  can  lead  to  abuses. 
Dunng  World  War  n,  some  110.000 
persons  of  Japanese  ancestry  were  evac- 
uated from  the  west  coast  and  incarcer- 
ated. Two-thirds  of  those  evacuated  in 
1942  were  native-bom  American  citi- 
zens, while  the  other  one-third  were 
aliens  who  were  denied  American  citizen- 
ship by  the  laws  of  their  adopted  coun- 
try. At  this  time,  no  criminal  or  civil 
charges  of  any  kind  were  brought 
against  any  individual  evacuee,  or 
against  the  evacuees  as  a  group. 

President  Truman's  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission declared  that  It  was  "The  most 
striking  mass  Interference  since  slavery 
with  the  right  to  physical  freedom." 

Thus,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
Japanese-American  Citizens  League  is 
in  the  forefront  of  attempts  to  repeal  the 
Emergency  Detention  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  repeal  this  act 
which  violates  the  constitutional  and  Ju- 
dicial traditions  that  are  basic  to  our 
American  way  of  life.  Therefore,  I  take 
pride  in  Joliiing  with  Congressman 
Matsunaga  and  Congressman  Holifixlo 
In  Introducing  this  legislation. 


THE  KANSAS  CITY  KANSAN 
50TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  URRY  WINN,  JR. 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  10.  1971 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
31.  1971,  the  Kansas  City  Kansan  cele- 
brated its  50th  anniversary. 

A  daily  newspaper  Is  Judged  by  many 
criteria,  not  the  least  of  which  is  com- 
munity service.  The  Kansan  deserves  a 
top  rating  there,  as  well  as  in  other 
areas. 

Kansas  City,  Kans..  which  the  Kansan 
serves  so  well.  Is  In  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. I  am  proud  to  call  to  your  attention 
the  50-year  history  of  this  fine  publica- 
tion, which  has  consistently  proven  Itself 
a_leader  in  Its  community. 

"As  you  all  well  know,  It  is  the  staff  of 
a  newspaper  that  all  too  often  gets  left 
out  on  such  occasions  of  historical  sig- 
nificance. For  that  reason.  I  call  to  your 
attention  the  following  article  from  the 
Kansan's  anniversary  edition  as  well  as 
the  list  of  men  and  women  who  make  the 
Kansan  what  it  is  today : 
Kansan  STArrxas:  Foum  Vktkxans  Hxao  List 

Many  of  the  photographs  In  today's  60th 
anniversary  Issue  of  The  Kansan  were  made 
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by  Don  Ballou.  who  "retired"  Dec.  31.  19S8. 
after  43  years  as  a  full-time  member  of  this 
newspaper's  staff. 

A  number  of  the  stories  In  today's  issue 
are  by  Miss  Lucille  Doores.  who  Is  in  her 
50th  year  with  the  paper.  The  two  repre- 
sent 93   years  of  service   »-lth   The  Kansan. 

Ballou's  "retirement"  Is  only  partial,  as  he 
still  is  employed  part-time  In  The  Kansan's 
editorial  depsirtment. 

Ballou  served  as  editorial  writer  23  years. 
Before  taking  the  post  in  1046.  he  covered 
the  courthouse,  city  hall,  the  Legislature  and 
was  a  photographer  and  copyreader. 

His  flrst  newspaper  Job  was  as  a  reporter 
for  the  Manhattan  Chronicle  In  1921.  The 
following  year  he  Joined  the  Sallna  Dally 
Union  as  sports  editor.  In  1925  he  came  to 
The  Kansan  as  market  editor  and  copy- 
reader. 

Ballou's  service  on  the  newspaper  Is  sec- 
ond In  years  only  to  that  of  Miss  Doores. 
She  Is  the  only  reporter  still  on  the  Kan- 
san's staff  who  was  hired  In  1921. 

Graduated  from  high  school  that  year  and 
apparently  bent  on  a  career  as  a  Latin 
teacher,  she  was  hired  to  do  clerical  work  for 
the  new  dally. 

It  wasn't  long  before  Lucille  was  handling 
news  assignments. 

Starting  with  the  education  beat,  she  next 
went  to  the  Courthouse  for  several  years, 
then  to  City  Hall,  covered  developments  from 
many  sources,  before  returning  to  the  court- 
house. Federal  court  and  politics. 

Recipient  of  many  honors.  Miss  Doores  in 
1965  was  cited  by  the  Wyandotte  County  Bar 
Assn..  Kansas  State  Bar  Assn..  and  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Assn  .  for  an  11 -part  series  on  the 
Kansan  code  of  civil  procedure 

Other  tributes  Include  "Kansas  News- 
paper Woman  of  the  Tear."  "Woman  of 
Achievement"  and  the  Headllner  Award,  all 
from  Theta  Sigma  Phi,  professional  organiza- 
tion for  women  In  Journalism  and  commu- 
nications. She  also  Is  in  "Who's  Who  Among 
American  Women  and  World  Notables." 

Ralph  WUdermood,  Mission,  has  worked 
In  The  Kansan  composing  room  longer  than 
any  other  printer  on  the  staff. 

He  Joined  The  Kansan  in  1926  at  age  18  as 
an  apprentice  printer  and  on  August  19  will 
have  completed  48  years  with  the  paper. 

WUdermood  recalled  that  when  he  was 
hired  The  Kansan  was  on  Minnesota  in  the 
500  hundred  block. 

Vance  Brlley.  1137  8.  79th.  Terrace,  has 
seen  many  changes  In  his  46  years  In  The 
Kansan  composing  room. 

At  age  18  he  was  hired  by  The  Kansan 
January   16,   1926,  as  an  apprentice  printer. 

His  employment  has  been  continuous  ex- 
cept for  time  in  the  Navy  during  World  War 
n  In  the  European  theater. 

Kansan's  Emplotzes  Akx  Listed 
The  following  list  contains  the  names  of 

fuUtlme  employees  of  The  Kansan  as  of  Jan. 

31.  1971.  the  date  of  the  60th  anniversary  of 

the  founding  of  this  newspaper. 
John  H.  Stauffer,  editor. 

BT7SINCSS    OmCE 

Wylla  Smith,  Dorothy  Bowline.  Donna 
Clary,  Ella  Haas,  Eileen  Olson,  Dolores  Oster- 
tag,  Lynn  Sparks,  Beatrice  Thomas. 

ADVKBTISINO 

Peter  J.  Esser,  advertising  director. 

George  Ackerson.  Bertha  Atchley,  Joyce 
Cummlngs,  Gregory  Fields.  Richard  Gross, 
Electa  Hill,  Betty  Jennings,  Cora  June.  Robert 
Rayn.  Mary  Roseberry.  Ann  Samek.  Alfred  C. 
Scapellatl,  Ethan  Sims,  Rhoda  Sternberg. 
Denlse  Whlthorne. 

EDITOUAI. 

Gay   Kalbflelsch,   managing   editor. 

Don  Ballou,  Edward  S.  Bamett.  John  Beal, 
Ruth  Bums,  Bert  Campbell.  James  Carlson, 
Marvin    Crowley,    Lucille    Doores.    Margaret 
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Plnnell,  Robert  Frlskell.  Ranola  Garrison. 
Richard  Orosko,  Bernard  J.  McDonald,  Char- 
lotte McKenzle.  Larry  Moore,  Marilyn  Pet- 
terson.  Cjrrll  Scott,  John  Sharp.  John  R. 
Thomson,  Doyle  Trent.  Gloria  Vobejda,  Wil- 
liam G.  Whistler  Jr..  LaVonne  Young. 

PRODUCTION 

Lowell  Baird,  8ui>erlntendent. 

COMPOSING 

Clarence  Chaffln.  foreman;  Vance  Brlley. 
Robert  M.  Burnett.  Bobby  Chaffln.  Robert 
Chappell.  Eugene  Fuller.  Albert  E.  Oaw.  Har- 
land  Grayson,  M.  B.  Hawks.  Lewis  Lemon, 
Ralph  McAllister.  Richard  Martin,  Dwayne  T. 
Miles,  Terrence  Miller,  Isabelle  M.  Myers,  Phil 
Noah,  Frank  Oblak,  WUllam  Ratchford. 
Augustln  Rocha.  Lorene  Relnkemeyer,  Ray 
Stockert.  Rebecca  Swisher,  J.  H.  Thompson. 
D.  A.  White.  Haskel  White.  Ralph  WUder- 
mood. 

STEREOTTPE 

Walter  Hellwlg.  Audley  Hervey,  Jerome 
Smith. 

PKKSS 

Vaughn  Stoner,  foreman:  Dan  Crawford, 
WUllam  B.  McConnell,  Howell  McDonald, 
Wayne  Murphy,  Jerry  Owens,  Arthur  WU- 
Uams. 

CIBCULATION 

Claude  R.  Stutzman,  circulation  manager. 

Bill  Bopp.  Rosalie  Rodriguez,  Carmen  Sten- 
cel.  Margaret  Warford. 

District  Managers — Tom  Banlon,  Jim  Blair, 
Dee  DeLaughder,  Mike  Hall,  James  Henry, 
PhU  Kelley,  James  Noah,  John  RatcUff, 
Dennis  Skoglund,  Ronald  Lee  Tripp,  Joe  War- 
ford. 

MAIL 

Clay  Llblcb,  Warren  Lemberger,  R.  Dennis 
Morltz. 

BXnLDING 

Morris  C.  Hedden,  Leon  Jordan. 

Part  time  employees : 

Advertising — Jerry   Vest. 

Circulation — Larry  Debus,  Jerome  Deery. 
Keith  Harrington,  Phillip  Kelly  UI,  Michael 
Oslplk,  Michael  Popee,  Larry  Sbarek,  John 
Uumer  and  Roy  Vest. 


NAVY  HEROES  ASSIST  IN  HUMANI- 
TARIAN WORK  IN  SOUTHEAST 
GEORGIA  DISASTER 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or    FLOBIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1971 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  received  the  following  February  4 
letter  from  Mayor  Hans  Tanzler  of  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.,  together  with  its  enclosure 
addressed  to  Admiral  Heyworth.  These 
letters  speak  eloquently  of  the  heroic 
Navy  assistance  given  to  those  who  were 
tragically  Injured  at  the  disastrous  ex- 
plosion at  the  Thlokol  plant  In  southeast 
Georgia  on  February  3.  The  splendid  ac- 
tions described  by  Mayor  Tanzler  are 
typical  of  the  high  caliber  of  our  Navy's 
personnel,  both  officer  and  enlisted.  Jack- 
sonville thus  has  another  reason,  through 
these  splendid  deeds,  to  be  grateful  for 
the  Navy  presence  in  our  area : 

F"EBKUA11T  4,  1971. 

Hon.  Charlxs  Bennett, 
Hoiue  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Congressman  Bennett:  I  enclose  for 
your  Information  a  copy  of  a  letter  of  ap- 
preciation which  I  have  Just  sent  to  Rear 
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Admiral  Lawrence  Heyworth,  Jr.,  concerning 
the  Navy's  tremendous  response  foUowlng  the 
tragic  disaster  at  the  Thlokol  plant  In  south 
Georgia  on  February  3.  1971.  I  know  I  speak 
for  thousands  of  people  In  north  Florida  and 
south  Georgia  when  I  tell  you  how  grateful 
we  are  to  have  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
Navy  as  neighbors,  and  that  this  response  Is 
typical  of  the  good  neighbor  attitude  they 
have  always  exhibited.  I  hope  that  you  will  see 
fit  to  properly  recognize  this  humanitarian 
effort  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  In  the 
Congressional  Record. 

I  am  sure  that  If  you  had  seen  the  tre- 
mendous team-work  and  smooth  operation 
of  our  entire  disaster  organization  Involving 
the  military,  fire  department,  and  police  In 
rescuing  the  victims  of  this  disaster  and  de- 
livering them  to  our  waiting  hospitals  you 
would  have  experienced  the  same  tremendous 
sense  of  pride  that  I  feel. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Hans  G.  Tanzler,  Jr., 

Mayor. 

February  4.  1971. 
Rear  Adm.  Lawrence  Heyworth.  Jr., 
USN    Commander.    Fleet    Air    Jacksonville 
NAS.  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Dear  Admiral  Heyworth:  May  I  express 
to  you  and  the  officers  and  mea  of  your 
command  my  deep  appreciation,  and  I  know 
that  I  speak  for  all  of  the  people  of  north 
Florida  and  south  Georgia  for  the  tremen- 
dously effective  response  made  by  the  Navy 
during  the  terrible  disaster  at  the  Thlokol 
plant  on  February  3.  When  our  fire  opera- 
tion center  learned  of  the  disaster  the  con- 
trollers requested  Navy  helicopters,  doctors 
and  corpsmen,  and  medical  supplies  as 
rapidly  as  possible  at  the  scene  of  the  dis- 
aster. Your  command  rapidly  mobUlzed  its 
faculties  and  dispatched  two  helicopters 
from  Jacksonville  and  one  from  Glynco, 
Georgia  to  the  scene  with  medical  person- 
nel and  supplies.  These  helicopters  were  In- 
strumental in  rapidly  transferring  to  our 
JacksonvUle  hospitals  the  most  critically  In- 
jured people.  Working  closely  with  our  city 
rescue  personnel,  firemen,  and  police,  badly 
Injured  victims  were  delivered  from  St. 
Mary's  to  the  heliport  at  our  Duval  Medical 
Center  and  In  many  cases  were  In  the  operat- 
ing room  only  ten  minutes  after  the  hell- 
copters  touched  down.  Shortly  afterwards 
In  response  to  my  appeal  for  blood,  over  300 
Navy  men  volunteered  as  blood  doners. 

This  humanitarian  response  by  the  Navy  to 
aid  our  fellow  citizens  In  south  Georgia  not 
only  makes  me  even  more  grateful  to  have 
the  Navy  as  part  of  our  community  In  Jack- 
sonvUle  but  makes  me  extremely  proud  to 
have  been  a  Navy  man.  All  of  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  fleet  stationed  in  Jackson- 
ville and  Glynco  can  be  assured  that  their 
actions  yesterday  wiU  not  be  forgotten  by 
the  citizens  In  this  area  and  that  their 
Image  has  never  stood  higher. 

I  hope  that  you  wUl  express  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  city  and  Its  citizens  to  all  per- 
sonnel concerned,  and  accept  my  apprecia- 
tion for  your  outstanding  leadership. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Hans  G.  Tanzler,  Jr.. 

Mayof^ 


MEDUSA  OIL  COLLECTION  SYSTEM 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1971 

MifcoGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Reyn- 
olds Ketals  Co.  of  Richmond,  Va.,  has 
achieved  an  excellent  reputation  for  its 
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innovative  recycling  techniques  for  solid 
waste  materials.  This  new  program,  ini- 
tiated by  the  company  in  the  last  few 
years,  has  earned  Reynolds  Metals  praise 
from  environmentalists  around  the  coun- 
try. 

More  recently,  however,  Reynolds 
Metals  has  pioneered  In  another  field.  In 
December  of  last  year,  the  company  dem- 
onstrated a  new  system  for  pickup  of  oil 
spills,  known  as  the  Medusa  Oil  Collec- 
tion System.  Again,  this  new  technique 
will  enable  us  to  protect  the  environ- 
mental quality  of  our  oceans  and  rivers 
and  hopefully  save  from  extinction  the 
millions  of  fish  and  sea  life  which  are 
endangered  by  oil  spills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a  description  of 
this  new  technique,  as  well  as  the  latest 
data  on  Reynolds'  recycling  process,  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

Medusa  Oil  Collection  System 

A  new  system  for  pickup  of  oil  splUs.  re- 
portedly even  on  the  high  seas,  was  demon- 
strated for  the  flrst  time  In  Port  Everglades, 
Fla.,  In  December. 

Built  primarily  of  aluminum  and  light 
enough  for  helicopter  transport  to  the  scene 
of  an  oil  spill,  the  "Medusa  OH  CoUectlon 
System"  Is  to  be  built  In  three  sizes. 

The  demonstration  was  witnessed  by  rep- 
resentatives of  major  oil  companies  and  gov- 
ernment officials. 

Developed  by  Reynolds  Submarine  Services 
Corporation,  the  "Medusa"  differs  from  simi- 
lar systems  In  Its  flexible  weir,  or  outside 
ring,  over  which  the  oU-rlch  water  Is  drawn. 
The  flexible  weir  sections  move  with  wave 
action  to  maintain  a  high  concentration  of 
oil  drawn  over  the  weir. "         ^ 

Inside  the  weir,  the  oil  Is  separated  from 
the  water  which  Is  then  pumped  out.  The  oil 
Is  coUected  In  the  sump  from  which  It  can  be 
pumped  to  containers. 

A  small  harbor  model  has  a  rated  capacity 
of  1,100  gallons  per  minute.  The  Intermedi- 
ate size  can  handle  3,300  gaUons  per  minute 
and  the  large  open  sea  model  Is  designed  to 
process  10,000  gallons  per  minute,  according 
to  J.  Louis  Reynolds,  president  of  Reynolds 
International,  whose  subsidiary  developed 
and  Is  building  the  new  devices. 

Also  shown  for  the  flrst  time  was  a  new 
alimilnum  flexible  boom,  or  fence,  to  con- 
tain the  oil  slicks  until  the  oU  can  be  re- 
moved. Like  the  "Medusa."  the  boom  Is  de- 
signed to  flex  with  wave  conditions.  The 
light  weight  permits  up  to  1.000  feet  of  flex- 
ible boom  to  be  carried  by  helicopter  to  the  oil 
splU. 

A  harbor-size  Medusa  Is  6^  feet  In  diam- 
eter with  a  weir  of  18  feet  In  circumference 
and  Is  powered  by  an  eight-horsepower  gaso- 
line engine.  The  largest  Medusa  wlU  be  18  feet 
In  diameter,  with  a  48-foot  weir,  powered  by 
a  30-horsepower  gasoline  engine  or  electric 
motor  and  is  designed  for  use  In  high  waves. 

Two  major  oil  companies  have  ordereU 
production  models. 

Reynolds  Submarine  Services  Is  a  subsid- 
iary company  of  Reynolds  International,  a 
subsidiary  of  Reynolds  Metals  Company. 
Reynolds  Submarine  Services  of  Miami,  Fla., 
operates  the  Aluminaut,  world's  deepest  div- 
ing submarine. 

Nrw:    Ska  Sitrpacx  Oil  Rbcovxry  System 

announce  MXNT 

For  the  first  time,  oil  spills  can  be  effi- 
ciently coUected  under  adverse  water  sur- 
face conditions  of  wave  and  current. 

A  breakthrough  for  quick  recovery  of  in- 
shore and  offshore  oil  spillage  Is  now  avail- 
able for  your  use.  It  Is  the  MEDUSA  System 
embodying  a  unique  sea-surface  foUowlng 
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oU  collection  weir  developed  by  Reynolda 
Submarme  Services  Corporation,  a  pioneer 
Ln  pollution  control  systems. 

TBX    ICXDUBA 

The  ifEDUSA  Is  a  lightweight  high  ca- 
pacity sk-lmmlng,  separating  and  collection 
system  for  oil  spill  recovery.  It  U  designed 
for  immediate  response  operations.  It  meets 
all  requirements  for  high  speed  transport, 
quick  deployment  and  Instant  high  capacity 
operation.  The  unique  hydrodynamlc  stabili- 
zation, self -compensating  weir  features  and 
shallow  draft  provide  for  the  first  time  a  dy- 
namic system  for  application  to  all  kinds  of 
oil  spillage. 

WHAT   rr    WILL    DO 

The  MEDUSA  System  Is  sized  for  applica- 
tion to  small  Inshore  spills  or  to  the  largest 
offshore  oil  spill  disasters.  The  principle  Is 
effective  and  safe  in  coping  with  light  petro- 
leum products  to  heavy  black  crudes  and 
residual  oils. 

The  unlis  offered  range  in  processing  rate 
from  100  gallons  to  10,000  gallons  per  minute. 
Thus,  economically  priced  MEDUSA  units  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  smallest  marina  up  to 
the  sues  needed  for  massive  offshore  oil 
spills  are  available. 

The  sea-surface  following  feature  of  the 
outer  weir  captures  oil  and  water  around 
the  entire  circumference  and  moves  the  oil 
Into  a  wave- protected  inner  sump  area  where 
It  is  refined  and  collected.  The  water  which 
enters  flows  smoothly  downward  and  Is  dis- 
charged overboard.  These  features  provide 
the  capability  for  operaUon  In  high  sea 
states  and  wind-chopped  waters. 

Polishing  and  concentrating  of  very  thin 
or  "rainbow"  oil  slicks  may  be  efficiently  ac- 
complished without  collecting  great  quan- 
tities of  water. 

The  long  circular  weir  of  the  MEDUSA 
permits  the  collection  of  more  oil  and  less 
water.  A  shorter  weir  system  of  the  same 
capacity  will  only  collect  more  w«t«r. 

MEDUSA  may  be  towed,  lifted  or  launched 
with  the  attachments  provided.  A  self  pro- 
pelled feature  Is  offered. 

HOW    IT    WORKS 

The  &OU3UaA  Is  a  seU-contalned  floating 
vehicle  which  pumps  oil-water  mixtures  over 
a  n«xlble  radial  weir  (A),  Into  Its  Interior, 
concentrates  the  oU  In  a  central  sump  (B). 
pumps  the  water  overboard  (C),  and  trans- 
fers highly  concentrated  oU  (D),  to  a  con- 
tainer. 

A  central  buoy-like  structure  (E),  con- 
tains the  motive  power  to  drive  a  high  flow 
water  pump  (P) .  and  an  oil  transfer  pump 
(O).  Flexible  lightweight  arms  (H).  at- 
tached to  the  structure  outwardly  support 
the  self-compensating  concentric  weir  (A). 
The  weir  Joins  a  fabric  oonlcal  skirt  (I) 
over  which  the  oil-water  mixture  flows  Into 
a  central  sump  area.  As  the  oil- water  mix- 
ture contacts  the  sump  area,  the  oil  moves 
inward  toward  the  center  in  a  low  velocity 
vortex  while  the  water  continues  to  flow 
downward  to  the  vertical  propeller  water 
pump  at  the  base.  The  water  is  discharged 
overboard  In  a  horizontal  direction  beneath 
theMKDUaA. 

The  oil  in  the  concentric  sump  malnitalnn 
radial  momentum  and  flows  smoothly  inward 
where  it  conoentratea  at  the  vertical  side  of 
the  buoy  structure.  The  oil  is  removed  by 
a  floating  cUcular  weir  (J).  Pipelines  from 
the  weir  take  the  oil  to  an  oil  transport 
pump  Inside  the  watertight  buoy  where  It 
Is  conveyed  to  an  external  transfer  hoae. 

Several  related  features  provide  the  MED 
USA  with  unueual  sea-keeptng  stability.  The 
•hallow-draft  of  the  unit  oompared  to  Ita 
large  diameter,  ttie  large  metaouitrlo  tMlfbt 
produced  by  a  low  center  ot  buoyancy  and 
central  mass,  tke  differential  pressure  across 
the  partially  evacuated  interior  and  the  ex- 
terior of  the  fabric  skirt,  and  the  outer  weir 
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wave-following  hi^  response  action  produce 
■eaworthlneas. 

Independent  two  dimensional  articulation 
U  provided  each  of  the  outer  concentric  weir 
segments.  Each  segment  is  connected  by  the 
fabric  skirt  and  seeks  a  constant  weir  depth 
independent  of  the  water  surface  shape.  The 
collective  effect  of  the  circumferential  weir 
segments  produce  a  constant-depth  skim- 
ming action. 

Weir  depth  (K),  la  controlled  by  the 
amount  of  liquid  pumped  through  the  sys- 
tem. At  a  pumping  rate  of  9000  gallons  per 
minute  on  one  unit,  an  effective  weir  depth 
of  3  Inches  Is  effected.  By  decreasing  the 
pumping  rate  to  8000  gallons  per  minute,  a 
weir  depth  of  3.36  inches  Is  maintained. 
Although  relatively  high  pump  flow  rates 
are  used,  the  flow  velocities  inside  are  very 
low.  The  Inward  velocity  Is  converted  to  ra- 
dial flow  allowing  the  oil  to  shear  away  from 
the  water  and  move  Inward  on  the  surface 
to  the  quiescent  area  of  the  sump.  A  slow 
vortex  flow  around  the  Inner  surface  con- 
centrates the  oil  for  collection. 

As  the  oil  collects  In  the  sump,  the  water 
ts  displaced  downward.  Depending  upon  the 
size  of  the  MEDUSA,  the  sump  will  collect 
between  30  to  400  gallons  before  oil  is  trans- 
ported downward  and  overboard.  OU  pumped 
overboard    Is   recycled    through    the   system. 

When  the  MEDUSA  Is  shut  down  while 
collecting  oil.  the  outer  weir  rises  above  the 
water  and  the  oil  ts  trapped  inside.  When 
collecting  very  light  layers  of  oil.  It  Is  de- 
sirable to  concentrate  the  oil  In  the  sump 
to  prevent  pumping  large  quantities  of 
water  into  a  collection  vessel.  This  Is  ac- 
complished by  cutting  off  or  reducing  tne 
flow  rate  of  the  oil  transport  pump.  The 
water  pump  continues  to  concentrate  the 
oil  until  sufflctent  oil  Is  present  for  highly 
concentrated  collection. 

MKOCSA    CONSTRUCTION 

The  MEDUSA  construction  consists  of  ma- 
rine alloy  aluminum,  a  high  strength  oil 
compatible  fabric,  and  other  materials  com- 
patible with  seawater.  A  choice  of  electric 
motor,  air  motor,  or  gasoline  engine  driven 
Is  offered  within  the  central  hull  structures. 

The  function  of  the  main  drive  shaft  la  to 
turn  a  vertical  propeller  water  pump.  The 
shaft  passes  through  an  Interior  graphite- 
ceramic  water  seal  assembly.  The  oil  transfer 
pump  Is  run  directly  off  the  main  drive  shaft. 
The  complete  drive  assembly  may  be  read- 
ily unbolted  and  lifted  from  the  hull  In  one 
piece. 

The  welr-arm-float  assemblies  extend  out- 
ward from  a  concentric  bar  supported  by  the 
hull.  They  are  bolted  to  a  reinforced  oU- 
compatlble  fabric  skirt  at  each  weir  seg- 
ment. The  lower  extremity  of  the  skirt  is 
bolted  to  the  aluminum  water  pump  shaft 
support  assembly.  A  removable  debris  screen 
Is  attached  to  the  outer  weir. 

The  inner  oil  collection  weir  Is  connected 
to  flexible  suction  hoses  which  enter  the  hull 
and  duct  oil  to  the  oil  transfer  pump. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  mini- 
mizing the  use  of  dissimilar  metals  in  order 
to  prevent  electrolysis.  Anodic  protection  Is 
provided. 

Although  the  system  Is  lightweight,  em- 
phasis has  been  given  to  rugged  construction 
for  marine  and  offshore  work.  The  system 
design  permits  easy  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion, and  safe  handling. 

Nrws   Rki.ixw  Pbom   Rctnolob  Mttals  Co. 

Richmond,  Va. — Litter-conscious  Individ- 
uals and  organizations  were  paid  #400.000 
during  1970  for  returning  aU-alumlnum  bev- 
erage cans  to  Rynolds  Metals  Company. 

Reynolds  oflBclals  made  this  announcement 
in  conjunction  with  the  opening  of  the  com- 
pany's ninth  all-aluminum  ean  reclamation 
center  In  Miami,  Pla.,  today.  The  company 
already  operates  such  centers  In  New  York 
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city  (two);  Newark,  N.J.;  Houston,  Tex.; 
Tampa  and  Jacksonville,  Fla..  and  Ix>s  An- 
geles and  San  Pranclsco.  Calif. 

Can  collections  for  1970  totaled  four  mil- 
lion pounds,  the  company  said.  This  is 
equivalent  to  80  million  cans.  Reynolds  pays 
10  cento  a  pound  (approximately  ^  cent  a 
12-ounce  can)  for  aU-alumlnum  cans 
brought  to  Its  centers. 


A  DESERVED  TRIBUTE  TO  A  UBIQUI- 
TOUS  PUBLIC   SERVANT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF   NrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1971 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, deserving  tribute  was  paid  to  the  Na- 
tion's vitally  important  intercity  bus 
companies  in  a  most  interesting  and  in- 
formative page  1  article  In  the  New  York 
Times  of  February  7. 

This  sometimes-overlooked  segment 
of  our  common  carrier  system  provided 
transportation  last  year  for  375  million 
of  our  citizens — more  than  twice  the 
number  who  took  domestic  airline  flights. 

And,  atypical  in  commercial  transpor- 
tation, the  bus  companies  as  a  whole 
made  a  proflt — albeit  small  and  shrink- 
ing by  the  year,  but  still  operating  sub- 
sidy free. 

I  think  the  writer  of  the  Times  article 
put  it  most  succinctly  when  he  stated: 

The  bus  rider  Is.  In  some  ways,  sort  of  a 
forgotten  man  in  the  halls  of  government 
and  In  the  levels  of  society  that  most  In- 
fluence govertunent  poUcy. 

In  1966.  when  flve  airlines  were  shut  down 
by  a  strike  for  43  days,  the  strike  was  pains- 
takingly covered  by  the  press,  and  Con- 
gress was  on  the  verge  of  enacting  a  law  to 
end  the  strike. 

Yet,  last  year,  eastern  operations  of  Con- 
tinental Trallways.  the  Nation's  second  larg- 
est bus  line,  was  struck  for  almost  flve 
months,  and  there  was  virtually  no  stir  In 
Congress  tmd  little  attention  was  paid  by 
the  press  to  the  plight  of  the  Inconvenienced 
customers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  my  colleagues  who 
may  not  have  seen  this  article  about  one 
of  the  Important  transportation  elements 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, of  which  I  have  the  privilege  of 
being  a  member,  under  the  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  I  include  the  follow- 
ing: 

For   Shobt-Haul   Busks,    No   Rxckssion 
(By  Robert  Llndsey) 

Oreyhotmd  Bus  1370.  about  16  hours  oat 
of  Jacksonville.  Pla.,  and  headed  north,  had 
Interstate  65  all  to  Itself  as  It  roUed  through 
the  tobacco  country  between  Nashville  and 
Louisville.  Ky..  at  4  A.M. 

In  a  front  row  eeat  of  the  darkened  bus. 
23-year-old  Billy  Webber,  who  had  gotten  on 
at  Nashville  with  a  khaki  suitcase  and  an 
electric  guitar  that  he  hoped  would  earn 
him  a  living  in  Chicago,  talked  above  the 
noise  of  hissing  tlree  on  concrete  and  the  low 
rumble  of  the  dleeel  engine: 

"I  flew  once,  when  I  was  in  the  service." 
he  said  "But  the  bus  Is  okay  with  me.  It 
takes  maybe  10  bouie  more  to  get  to  Chicago 
than  a  plane,  but  It's  817  cheaper;  I  eot  time. 
and  I  need  the  money." 

In  a  country  beset  by  recession  and  Infla- 
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tlon.  lots  of  Billy  Webbers  are  riding  the 
bus  these  days,  and  while  railroad  and  alrUne 
traffic  Is  sagging,  bus  travel  is  holding  Its 
own. 

There  are  the  same  faces  In  almost  any  b;is 
depot  In  the  nation :  the  poor  and  near-p>oor; 
blacks  in  the  East  and  South.  Mexican- 
Americans  In  the  West  and  Southwest;  the 
elderly,  the  lonely  Job-hunter,  the  wandering 
hippie,  students,  enlisted  servicemen,  and 
the  people  who  live  In  more  than  30.000  towns 
where  a  bus  Is  the  only  means  of  public 
transportation.  In  or  out. 

Sweeping  yellow  fields  of  grain  In  Nebraska. 
Ef>ectacular  mountain  crags  In  the  Rocky 
Mountains  of  Colorado  and  the  High  Sierras 
of  California,  the  countless  small  towns  In 
Middle  America — they  all  form  part  of  the 
backdrop  to  traveling  America  by  bus. 

Transcontinental  bus  travel — 70  miles  or 
more  of  grinding  stop-and-go  monotony  with 
15-mlnute  "rest  stops"  every  few  hours — Is 
declining,  all  but  lost  to  the  Jet  airliner.  But, 
especially  among  Americans  to  whom  a  few 
hours'  time  Is  fair  exchange  for  a  few  dollars' 
savings,  bus  travel  Is  booming  on  shorter 
routes,  particularly  between  cities  100  to  300 
miles  apart. 

While  the  nation's  airline  Industry  Is  re- 
covering from  Its  worst  year  In  history  and 
a  quasi-governmental  corporation  Is  prepar- 
ing to  rescue  Intercity  passenger  trains  that 
railroads  say  have  lost  more  than  tlOO- 
mllUon  a  year,  the  country's  intercity  bus 
lines  are  adding  up  1970  before-tax  profits 
of  almost  t90-mllllon. 

In  an  age  of  Jumbo  Jets  and  experimental 
120  mlle-an-hour  trains,  the  unglamorous — 
and  sometimes  shoddy — intercity  bus  year 
after  year,  despite  a  recent  downward  trend 
In  total  traffic,  moves  more  Americans  than 
any  other  mode  of  Intercity  transportation 
except  the  private  automobile. 

Last  year,  more  than  250  mllUon  persons 
rode  scheduled  Intercity  buses  and  more 
than  125  mlUlon  others  traveled  on  sp>eclal 
charter  buses,  logging  a  total  of  about  25 
billion  passenger  miles. 

The  nation's  airlines  carried  fewer  people 
but  moved  them  much  farther :  They  board- 
ed 140  million  people  and  carried  them  about 
103  billion  passenger  miles. 

TWO    DI1TEREI«T    AMERICANS 

In  almost  all  ways,  the  average  bus  traveler 
Is  a  different  American  from  the  one  who 
flies  in  a  Jet:  he  is  less  affluent,  more  poorly 
educated,  much  more  likely  to  be  a  blue- 
collar  workers,  unemployed,  retired,  or  a  res- 
ident of  a  center  city  poverty  area. 

A  1967  survey  Indicated  that  67  per  cent 
of  the  nation's  Intercity  bus  riders  had  fam- 
ily Incomes  of  under  (7,500  and  21  per  cent 
came  from  families  with  Incomes  of  less  than 
•2.000.  Only  about  20  per  cent  of  air  travelers 
In  the  same  study  had  Incomes  of  less  than 
•7,500. 

One-quarter  of  the  bus  riders  had  no  for- 
mal education  or  only  a  grade  school  edu- 
cation; only  29  per  cent  had  attended  col- 
lege. In  airliners.  66  per  cent  of  the  pas- 
sengers had  attended  college. 

The  bus  rider  Is,  In  some  ways,  sort  of  a 
forgotten  man  In  the  halls  of  government 
and  In  the  levels  of  society  that  most  In- 
fluence Government  policy.  In  1966,  when 
flve  airlines  were  shut  down  by  a  strike  for 
43  days,  the  strike  was  painstakingly  covered 
by  the  press,  and  Congress  was  on  the  verge 
of  enacting  a  law  to  end  the  strike. 

Yet,  last  year,  eastern  operations  of  Conti- 
nental Trallways,  the  nation's  second  largest 
busline,  was  struck  for  almost  flve  months, 
and  there  was  virtually  no  stir  in  Congress 
and  little  attention  was  paid  by  the  press 
to  the  plight  of  the  inconvenienced  cus- 
tomers. 

For  the  most  part,  bus  travelers  Interviewed 
across  the  country  gave  high  marks  to 
the  quality  of  their  transportation. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


NO    STACKING    UP   IN    AIR 

"You  can't  beat  It,"  Marc  Rosen,  19,  a 
Boston  University  sophomore,  said  as  he 
boarded  a  Manhattan-bound  Greyhound  at 
Boston. 

"It  costs  almost  three  times  as  much  to 
fly  and  there's  a  lot  less  hasslle,"  he  added. 
"You  keep  your  bag  right  with  you.  No  wait- 
ing for  luggage,  no  45-minute  taxi  ride  to 
the  airport,  and  no  stacking  up  over  La- 
Guardla  or  anyplace  else." 

Barbie  Davis,  a  black  Veterans  Hospital 
patient  headed  from  Birminghakm  for  a  visit 
to  his  home  In  Cardova,  Ala.,  said:  "I'd 
rather  ride  the  bus  than  anything." 

At  Los  Angeles,  Sean  Michaels,  25,  assistant 
casting  director  for  American  International 
Productions,  s&ld  he  was  taking  a  bus  to 
Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  because  he  was  afraid  to 
fly  and  thought  the  bus  service  was  "Im- 
proving and  the  depots  generally  good." 

Not  everybody  Is  as  enthusiastic.  In  most 
Greyhound  depots  there  are  vending 
machines  that,  for  two  quarters,  dispense  a 
powder-blue  blowup  seat  cushion.  The  pur- 
p>ose  Is  to  help  the  traveler  take  some  of  the 
pain  out  of  bus  travel.  For  long  distance  trav- 
elers, the  cushion  Is  probably  a  better  sym- 
bol of  bvis  travel  than  the  racing  dog  that 
flashes  over  the  side  of  Greyhound  buses. 

Especially  for  the  traveler  accustomed  to 
the  speed  and  comfort  of  alrUners,  a  long 
bus  ride  seems  agonizingly  tedious,  an  inter- 
minable Odyssey  Interrupted  every  few  min- 
utes by  yet  another  stop  at  a  small  depot  or 
rural  gas  station  to  take  aboard  more  pas- 
sengers. 

Wurren  Looney,  a  retired  military  officer, 
flew  from  his  home  in  Helena,  Monta..  to 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  looking  for  a  job  recently. 
He  didn't  get  It  and  went  home  by  bus  be- 
cause he  didn't  have  much  money  left. 

"It  cost  me  975  by  plane  and  took  me  six 
hours."  he  said.  "The  busfare  Is  (54  and  It 
will  take  48  hours. 

"This  Is  the  most  miserable  way  In  the 
world  to  travel  If  you're  going  a  long  dis- 
tance. There  Is  no  comfort.  They  think  you're 
a  camel — they  won't  let  you  get  a  drink  of 
water  between  stops.  There's  not  enough  leg 
room.  But  I  must  admit  the  equipment  and 
the  service  is  better  than  It  used  to  be.  At 
least  there  are  now  rest  rooms  In  the  rear 
of  most  of  the  long-trip  buses,"  he  said. 

The  statistics  for  intercity  bus  travel  In- 
clude all  passengers  on  regularly  scheduled 
trips  oetween  different  cities.  Thus.  It  In- 
cludes some  dally  commuter  traffic  between 
nearby  cities,  although  this  is  a  relatively 
small  fraction  of  the  total,  according  to  bus 
Industry  staUstlclans. 

AK    8 -PERCENT    DROP    IN    3    TEARS 

Over-all,  scheduled  bus  traffic  has  declined 
about  8  per  cent  between  1966  and  1969.  a 
drt^  that  bus  operators  attribute  at  least 
partly  to  discount  air  fares — especially  cut- 
rate  fares  for  young  people — Introduced  by 
the  airlines  in  the  mid  1960's. 

Last  year,  the  downward  trend  abated 
somewhat.  According  to  preliminary  esti- 
mates, the  75  largest  bus  companies,  which 
do  at  least  $l-mllllon  in  business  a  year  and 
are  called  Class  I  carriers  by  the  Interstate 
Commission,  experienced  a  drop  of  less  than 
1  per  cent  In  scheduled  revenue  passenger 
miles— from  14.252  blUlon  In  1969  to  14,170 
bUUon  In  1970. 

The  two  largest  companies.  Greyhound  and 
Continental  Trallways,  say  that  business  was 
up  significantly  between  cities  100  to  600 
miles  apart.  The  resurgence  could  increase 
more  this  year,  according  to  some  transpor- 
tation experts,  because  airlines  recently  in- 
creased fares  significantly  on  short-haul 
routes  and  curtailed  some  discounts.  Be- 
tween New  York  and  Washington,  for  ex- 
ample, a  one-way  airline  coach  ticket  now 
costs  927,  compared  with  •lO.ee  on  the  bus 
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and  •!?  tor  a  coach  seat  on  the  MetroUner 
high-speed  train. 

To  make  buses  more  attractive.  Continen- 
tal Trallways  last  year  expanded  onto  addi- 
tional routes  a  service  first  tried  experiment- 
ally more  than  a  decade  ago :  A  specially  out- 
fitted 28-pas6enger  bus,  with  a  small  lounge, 
piped  music,  free  newspapers  and  a  hoeteee 
who  serves  light  meals. 

To  polish  the  bus's  Image  and  combat  the 
long-time  Image  of  bus  depots  on  Skid  Bow, 
Greyhound  has  (^>ened  more  than  20  "satel- 
Ute"  terminals  In  suburban  areas  during  the 
last  three  years  and  says  It  plans  more. 

NEW   TERMINALS  OPENED 

In  scores  of  cltlee — Boston,  for  example — 
the  downtown  bus  depot  remains  a  sleezy, 
run-down  gathering  place  for  down-and- 
outers  and  other  unsavory  characters.  But  In 
some  other  oltlee — Los  Angeles,  St.  Louis  and 
Louisville,  for  example — attractive  new  ter- 
minals have  opened  recently. 

"We're  never  going  to  be  Saks  Fifth  Ave- 
nue," James  L  Keixlgan,  the  president  of 
Greyhound  said  recAtly,  "but  we  don't  want 
to  be.  We  want  to  be  the  discount  store  of 
transportation  and  can  make  money  at  It. 

"Ifs  amazing,  we  survived  the  '60's  with 
aU  of  the  si>eclal  discount  air  fares,"  he  said 
in  an  interview  In  New  York.  "But  we  did, 
and  the  way  air  fares  have  been  going,  I 
think  we  may  make  some  serious  inroads  In 
the  bxisiness  travel  market." 

Despite  the  exuberance  of  the  Industry, 
they  concede  that  they  do  not  make  profits 
carrying  passengers  alone.  Packages  carried 
on  the  buses  brought  Greyhound  •67-mll- 
llon  In  revenues  last  year,  often  this  phase  of 
the  business  makes  the  difference  between  a 
profit  or  no  proflt. 

Although  the  low  price,  compared  with 
planes  and  trains,  remains  the  overwhelm- 
ing attraction  to  bus  travelers,  many  say 
they  think  that  there  Is  perhaps  no  better 
way  to  get  the  feel  of  America  than  by  bus. 

As  Mrs.  Mabel  Washington,  a  yoiing  black 
mother  from  Philadelphia  said  recently  as 
she  was  arriving  at  Boston: 

"Why  take  a  plane  when  you  get  there  a 
little  slower  but  don't  pay  near  as  much.  No, 
I  don't  mind  the  ride.  Least  I  can  see  some- 
thing." 


A  30-DAY  SUPPLY  OP  DRUGS 
MIGHT  BE  FATAL 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10.  1971 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Dr.  Lester  E.  Johnson  of  Ala- 
meda, Calif.,  addressed  an  open  letter, 
later  published  in  the  Alameda  Times 
Star,  to  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan.  State 
Senator  Lewis  Sherman,  State  Assem- 
blyman Robert  Crown,  Earl  Brian,  Jr., 
MX).,  and  Malcolm  Merrill,  MX).,  pro- 
testing a  new  Medl-cal  formula.  He 
points  out  the  danger  in  following  the 
law  in  the  use  of  certain  drugs  and  the 
effect  it  could  have  upon  some  patients. 
While  it  is  true  Medi-cal  may  save  an 
occasional  $2.30,  Dr.  Johnson  shows  the 
other  side  of  the  coin. 

I  congratulate  Dr.   Johnson  for  his 
letter,  which  follows,  and  applaud  him 
for  writing  it: 
A  80-Dat  Supply  or  Drugs  MUht  Be  Fatal 

An  Open  Letter  To:  Oovemor  Ronald 
Reagan,  State  Senator  Lewis  Sherman,  State 
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AasemblymAn  Robert  Crown.  Earl  Brian,  Jr., 
M.D..  Malcolm  Merrill.  M.D 

QmifTLMMXtt:  About  De<:emb«r  11  I  re- 
ceived in  my  mall,  a  new  Me<ll-cal  formulary. 
About  DecemiMr  16  I  received  the  first  sup- 
plement to  thla  with  many  corrections. 

On  December  15,  a  druggist,  Mr.  Ronald 
Nelson  of  the  Stmt*  Clara  Pharmacy,  Ala- 
meda, called  me  about  two  of  my  patients, 
both  middle-aged  women  who  are  easily  de- 
pressed and  yet  very  anxious  people.  One  of 
thMii  two  hae  attempted  suicide  several 
tlmea. 

I  have  found  It  necessary  to  use  chlorol 
hydrate,  one  of  the  safest  of  the  hypnotic 
and  sedative  dmga  for  relaxation  and  to  In- 
duce Bleep,  for  both  of  theee  people. 

If  I  allow  one  capsule  four  times  dally 
and  two  at  bedtime  for  sleep,  this  means  six 
a  day.  IT  In  addition,  I  allow  two  more  cap- 
sules to  be  taken  should  the  patient  awaken 
during  the  night,  this  means  a  total  of  eight 
capsules  dally.  A  30-day  supply  would  be 
340  capsules  per  month.  This  is  most  cer- 
tainly a  lethal  dose  In  the  event  that  one  of 
these  patients  gets  depressed  and  decides 
to  end  It  aU  with  an  overdose. 

I  am  fairly  sure  that  one  of  these  two 
people  might  possibly  do  Just  that.  I  am 
also  fairly  sure  that  the  other  one  would 
begin  to  eat  those  capeules  like  Jelly  beans 
and  become  more  confused,  stagger  or  fall, 
and  sleep  far  too  long  and  too  much  for  her 
own  good. 

I  have  other  patients  on  whom  I  use  a 
limited  amount  of  Nembutal  (pentobarbital) 
"yellow  Jackets."  Seconal  (secobarbital) 
"reds."  and  phenobarbltal.  all  barbltuates 
"barbs."  and  many  patients  on  whom  I  use 
Butlsol,  perhaps  the  safest  of  all  barbitu- 
rates (This  has  now  been  removed  from 
the  formulary  and  prior  authorization 
needed).  I  must  now  go  back  to  phenobar- 
bltal which  Is  not  so  safe,  longer-acting  and 
c\unulatlve. 

If  I  allow  a  patient  one  capsule  of  Nem- 
butal at  bedtime  under  the  new  ruling.  I 
must  prescribe  thirty,  this  Is  a  lethal  dose 
If  I  use  Seconal  "reds."  one  at  bedtime.  30 
of  these  Is  also  a  lethal  dose. 

If  a  child  should  swallow  too  many  of  bis 
mother's  or  grandmother's  sleeping  plUs. 
that  child  might  die.  Children  up  to  the 
age  of  four  years  are  apt  to  put  anything 
In  their  mouths. 

I  might  point  out  that  many  prominent, 
worthwhile  people,  especially  entertainers, 
actors  and  actresses  have  committed  suicide 
with  an  overdose  of  sleeping  medications 
Many  a  child  has  died  from  eating  a  relative's 
medications. 

Some  relatives  of  my  patients  have  taken 
another's  medications  and  sold  them  at 
school  or  on  the  street  to  other  teenagers. 
Drugs  are  not  food.  Even  aspirin  and  Iron 
tsblets  have  killed.  It  Is  most  necessary 
and  essential  that  I  restrict  the  available 
quantity  of  all  drugs  that  I  use  In  my  prac- 
tice 

The  Alameda  County  Coroner's  office  pub- 
lished report  for  196B  reveals  there  were  40 
deaths  from  barbiturates,  31  deaths  from 
barbiturates  and  alcohol,  a  total  of  sixty- 
one  deaths,  and  no  deaths  from  chloral  hy- 
drate were  reported  In  1998. 

Their  1960  report  lists  67  deaths  from  bar- 
biturates. 18  deaths  from  btu'blturates  and 
alcohol,  a  total  of  seventy-flve,  and  two 
deaths  from  chloral  hydrate.  Perhaps  some 
of  these  deaths  may  be  prevented. 

Although  I  realize  that  the  state  Medl-cal 
fund  Is  In  trouble  and  many  reforms  are 
necessary.  I  intend  to  treat  those  welfare 
patients  that  I  now  have  In  my  practice,  and 
win  accept  the  ten  per  cent  In  my  fees  as 
graciously  as  I  can. 

I  do  Intend  to  protect  my  patients  and 
their  children  from  drug  abuse  and  over- 
dosage as  best  I  can.  This  ruling  demanding 
that  I  prescribe  a  minimum  of  thirty  days 
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supply  of  dangerous  drugs.  I  find  Impossible 
to  abide  by 

One  of  nine  consultants  who  have  read 
this  letter  raised  the  question  of  money! 

There  need  be  no  added  charges  by  physi- 
cians. Most  physicians  will  authorize  refills 
of  prescriptions  by  phone  provided  they  are 
properly  spaced  and  for  safe  amounts. 

The  state  will  Incur,  however,  added 
charges  to  the  pharmacies.  Each  prescrip- 
tion filled  by  the  pharmacist  costs  an  added 
$3.30  fee  for  services  to  the  cost  of  the  medi- 
cation. This  Is  charged  whether  the  prescrip- 
tion calls  for  a  three  day  or  a  thirty  day 
supply.  After  all.  the  chief  funcUon  of  the 
pharmacist  Is  that  of  protecting  the  public 
from  unsafe  medication. 

Please.  Governor  Reagan.  Senator  Sherman, 
Assemblyman  Crown  and  Doctor  Brian,  real- 
ize what  a  precarious  position  you  are  plac- 
ing upon  me,  my  patlente.  their  relatives 
and  the  public  health.  This  is  a  dangerous 
ruling  against  the  public  health  and  must 
be  corrected  as  an  emergency  measure  im- 
mediately. Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
discourage  the  prescribing  of  large  amounts 
of  any  drugs.  We  have  a  large  enough  prob- 
lem with  our  present-day  "drug  culture" 
without  polluting  the  scene  with  more  drugs. 
Sincerely  and  respectfully. 

LcsTK*  E.  Johnson.  M.D.. 

ALAtlMDA. 


VETERANS  TELL  OP  WAR  CRIMES 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

or  CALiroaNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  10.  1971 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
public  disclosure  of  the  My  Lai  maa- 
sacre,  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
and  34  prominent  international  jurists 
requested  that  President  Nixon  establish 
an  independent  i>anel  to  Investigate  war 
crime  allegations.  Instead,  the  President 
chose  to  let  the  military  establishment 
investigate  itself— with  no  outside  public 
assistance. 

As  a  public  alternative,  the  Citizens' 
Commission  of  Inquiry  on  U.S.  War 
Crimea  In  Vietnam  was  formed  In  De- 
cember 1969  for  the  express  purpose  of 
providing  an  open  forum  for  eye-witness 
testimony  on  war  crimes. 

Prom  March  to  December  1970,  the 
Commission  held  hearings  In  13  dtles 
across  America.  On  December  1-3,  1970, 
CCI  conducted  a  year-end  report — the 
National  Veterans'  Inquiry  into  U.S.  war 
crimes  in  Vietnam — at  the  Dupont  Plaza 
hotel  in  Washington,  Thirty-eight  Viet- 
nam veterans  described  in  detail  war 
crimes  they  had  witnessed  or  partici- 
pated in:  testimonies  received  were  about 
events  which  ranged  In  time  from  1963 
to  1970.  in  location  from  the  DMZ  to  the 
Mekong  delta. 

These  eye-witness  accounts  make  it 
plalnfully  clear  that  what  happened  at 
My  Lai  was  not  an  Isolated  abt>eration. 
Instead.  My  Lai  and  other  atrocities  be- 
came the  inevitable  consequence  of  tacti- 
cal field  policies:  the  free  fire  zone, 
search  and  destroy,  the  body  count  meas- 
ure of  siHxxss.  the  force  removal  of 
civilian  populations. 

President  Nixon's  decision  to  eJIow 
only  the  military  to  deal  with  war  crimes 
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and  war  crime  responsibility  has  led  to 
the  situation  that  confronts  us  today — 
the  military  establishment  willingly  will 
not  do  anything  about  these  horrors. 

If  the  administration  will  not  act,  then 
Congress  must.  Last  week  I  introduced 
House  Joint  Resolution  296  which  calls 
for  full-scale  congressional  inquiry  on 
war  crimes  and  war  crimes  responsi- 
bility. 

Starting  today,  I  am  going  to  place  in 
the  Record  the  entire  testimony  collected 
at  the  December  CCI  hearings.  The  first 
installment  is  from  seven  veterans  of 
the  Americal  Division.  These  honorably 
discharged  soldiers  describe  wanton  de- 
struction, indiscriminate  killing  of  ci- 
vilians, and  systematic  torture  of  war 
prisoners  and  suspects  as  part  of  a  way 
of  life  in  the  Americal  Division.  I  believe 
these  accounts  bear  close  scrutiny  in 
light  of  the  recent  decision  to  drop 
charges  of  war  crimes  complicity  against 
General  Koster.  the  former  commanding 
general  of  the  Americal. 

The  accounts  follow: 

MooxaATOB.  The  men  who  will  now  be  giv- 
ing their  testimony  all  served  with  the  Amer- 
ical Division,  with  various  brigades,  some 
uHth  military  intelligence,  over  a  period  of 
about  four  or  five  years.  This,  incidentall]/, 
was  the  same  division  that  Lieutenant  Calley 
and  Captain  Medina  belong  to.  It  operated 
in  Quang  Nai  Province,  in  I-Corps. 

The  first  xcitness  will  be  John  Beitzel^  who 
is  going  to  show  us  some  slides. 

John  Bittzel.  My  name  is  John  Beltzel. 
I  was  drafted  In  1968,  In  August.  I  served  a 
year  In  Vietnam  from  January  of  1969  to 
January  of  1970.  I  served  In  the  11  Brigade, 
4th  Battalion,  31st  Infantry. 

I'm  going  to  show  you  some  slides  now. 
and  make  a  little  comment  on  them.  I  took 
aU   these  slides  myself.  Incidentally. 

COMMKNTS    ON    SUDES 

This  Is  after  a  search  and  destroy  opera- 
tion. They  brought  a  group  of  prisoners 
back — this  was  one.  They  were  all  suspected 
VC.  None  of  them  bad  any  weapons  found 
on  them  or  anything  of  that  sort.  This  par- 
ticular prisoner  right  here  was  beaten  before 
be  came  back,  and  continually  beaten  after 
be  came  back. 

This  Is  him  again.  Tou  can't  see  him  too 
well — he's  in  a  bunker.  This  bunker  was 
where  the  prisoners  were  kept  before  they 
were  sent  to  our  rear  base  camp.  They  were 
beaten  in  this  bunker  and  kept  there  for 
quite  a  while. 

This  Is  the  same  prisoner  right  here.  He 
was  half  dead  by  this  point.  The  phone  rlgbt 
In  front  there  Is  the  form  of  electrical  torture. 
I  saw  them  use  this  on  his  ears,  his  hands, 
and  he  was  beaten  continually  while  he  was 
being  interrogated.  At  this  point  he  was  still 
a  VC  suspect;  he  wasnt  a  confirmed  VC. 
They  eventually  beat  him  so  bad  that  they 
bad  to  perform  a  tracheotomy  on  him  In  the 
field.  They  sent  him  in  by  Medlvac,  after 
some  hesitation.  The  medic  who  was  tak- 
ing care  of  him  also  took  pan  In  beating 
him.  The  medic,  after  he  performed  the 
tracheotomy,  asked  the  commanding  officer 
whether  he  should  send  him  In  or  not — or 
whether  he  should  Just  take  the  tracheotomy 
out  then  and  let  him  die.  But  he  was  sent  In. 

These  were  two  prisoners.  They  were  beaten 
too.  I  believe  the  one  on  the  right  was  later 
killed.  There  was  another  VC  woman  further 
In  the  tunnel  at  the  same  Ume.  and  she  was 
beaten  and  her  face  was  totally  disfigured. 

These  are  the  same  two  prisoners,  after 
different  periods  of  being  beaten.  This  was 
the  (sink  hole?)  where  they  were  kept.  In 
the  previous  picture,  I  had  my  picture  taken 
with  them.  I  didn't  participate  In  the  beat- 
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ings  myself.   I  was  pretty  friendly   towards 
them. 

This  was  a  search  and  destroy  operation. 
These  were  a  number  of  villagers — we  Just 
took  them  out  of  their  hootches  and  we 
usually  did  this  and  collected  them  all  In 
the  center  and  we  picked  a  few  out.  Inter- 
rogated them  and  generally  mistreated  them. 
It  was  the  policy  Just  to  push  them  out  of 
their  vills  and  search  through  their  hootches 
and  Just  sort  of  like  wreck  the  hootches 
looking  for  anything. 

This  Is  another  picture  of  the  same  thing. 
This  18  also  a  search  and  destroy  operation. 
There  was  a  viil  that  they  were  getting  fire 
from,  they  automatically  named  It  a  VC  vlll, 
or  VC  sympathizers.  We  had  a  big  operation 
on  this.  We  called  In  bulldozers  and  Jets,  na- 
palm, everything.  Our  objective  was  Just  to 
level  the  vlll.  This  picture  right  here — this 
was.  somebody  was  found  In  the  vlll.  He  was 
taken  out  and  we  were  all  forming  a  perim- 
eter, that  was  the  center.  That  particular 
person  was  hit  by  a  .45  in  his  head,  beaten 
by  the  ARVNs.  These  other  two  on  the  side, 
they're  two  young  kids  who  were  also  beaten 
by  the  ARVNs. 

This  Is  a  picture  of  a  VC  suspect  again. 
Not  a  VC.  He  was  Just  found  In  the  vlll.  Right 
at  that  point  an  ARNV  soldier  Is  pointing 
a  .45  at  his  head,  questioning  him,  pulling 
back  the  trigger  and  threatening  to  kill  blm 
If  he  didn't  answer  the  questions.  He  was 
continually  beaten. 

This  Is  a  photo  of  a  mutilation  of  a  body. 
We  overran  this  hill  one  day  In  June,  1969. 
There  were  a  few  dead  VC  or  NVA.  They  cut 
off  the  ears  and  right  now  he's  cutting  the 
tooth — he  had  a  gold  tooth  In  his  mouth 
and  he's  cutting  the  tooth  out.  The  ear,  as 
you  can  notice.  Is  already  taken  off. 

This  Is  another  close  picture  of  the  same 
thing.  Those  bodies  were  totally  multllated. 
The  legs  were  Just  completely  burnt  off.  They 
are  the  first  plcttires  I  took  of  dead  people 
and  they're  the  last,  too,  because  I  couldn't 
stomach  It  after  that 

I  also  saw  Innumerable  amounts  of  other 
atrocities.  For  Instance,  we  were  working 
with  a  Recon  element  of  our  battalion.  Re- 
con  element  was  a  big  body-count  element, 
they  always  had  the  most  body  count — that's 
what  they  concentrated  on.  They  had  a 
smaller  unit  and  could  move  around  a  lot 
easier.  This  particular  unit,  we  were  work- 
ing with  them,  and  we  were  on  the  same 
frequency  on  the  radio.  They  reported  over 
the  radio  to  us  because  we  were  acting  as 
liaison  to  our  headquarters.  They  reported 
to  us  that  they  had  13  kills.  Everybody 
thought  that  was  nice.  But  later  on,  one  of 
the  platoons  In  my  company  went  through 
the  same  vlll.  They  came  over  the  radio 
about  an  hour  later  and  they  said,  "We  can 
confirm  the  13  kills  reported  by  our  Recon 
element."  They  said  there  were  9  women,  3 
children,  and  a  baby. 

Also,  at  another  Incident,  this  was  about 
March  of  1969,  we  were  searching  through 
some  vllls  and  I  heard  shots,  so  I  immedi- 
ately ran  over  to  see  what  was  happening. 
I  saw  two  Vietnamese  In  a  rice  field  and  they 
were  shooting  at  them.  I  was  wondering — 
and  I  shouted  out,  they  looked  like  kids: 
"What  are  you  shooting  at?"  A  couple  of 
people  Just  yelled,  "They're  VC."  So  they  con- 
tinued shooting  at  them.  We  chased  them. 
We  foimd  out  that  they  were  Just  two  girls, 
approximately  age  twelve  to  fourteen,  and  one 
was  shot,  I  think,  very  close  to  the  heart — 
she  was  critically  wounded.  She  was  sent  In 
by  Medlvac.  The  other  one  was  a  girl  of  the 
same  age.  But  they  had  no  weapons,  nothing 
whatsoever.  I  think  the  reason  this  Incident 
happened  was  we  were  always  pressured  for 
body  count.  Our  unit  was  rather  low,  es- 
pecially In  our  brigade,  for  body  coxint — otir 
company  was  very  low.  In  fact.  I  heard  one 
captain  say  to  another  captain  one  time  rl^t 
before  we  went  out  on  a  mission — "Maybe 
you  can  get  some  body  count  this  time."  Our 
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battalion  was  really  hitting  a  lot  of  heavy 
action.  Our  battalion  commander  also  passed 
down  the  word  that  we  weren't  getting 
enough  body  count.  Originally  our  missions 
Just  were  to  go  out  and  search  a  vlll  and 
that  would  be  the  patrol.  After  a  while,  since 
otir  body  count  was  so  low,  we  had  to  go 
out  on  patrols  all  day  long  and  we  had  to  do 
a  lot  more  night  work,  night  ambushes — 
this  was  due  to  the  fact  of  the  low  body 
count. 

Also,  It  was  a  very  popular  thing  to  shoot 
gas  grenades  at  young  kids — because  they 
were  alvrays  the  first  to  hit  our  hills  after  we 
left  them,  for  food  from  our  C-ratlons,  etc., 
and  they'd  always  come  up  Immediately  after 
we  left.  So  otir  commanding  officer  told  us  to 
shoot  gas  grenades  at  them  to  chase  them 
away  or  whatever.  Once  my  commanding  of- 
ficer himself  shot  two  bursts  of  M-16  rounds 
at  a  group  of  children.  Fortunately  It  didn't 
hit  any  of  them. 

It  was  also  a  general  policy  tx>  bum  vil- 
lages, especially  t^e  ones  outside  of  Highway 
1,  Route  1,  because — well,  when  I  went  there 
I  was  told  that  anyone  who  wasn't  In  the 
refugee  vllls  or  the  main  vUls  were  VC  or 
VC  sympathizers,  so  whenever  we  worked  a 
couple  of  kilometers  off  Highway  1 ,  they  were 
Just  VC  so  we  generally  burned  ^.he  vllls 
when  we  went  through  and  killed  chickens, 
animals,  or  whatever.  Anybody  moving  at 
night,  also,  no  matter  where  It  was,  was 
considered  VC  and  they  were  shot  at,  artillery 
was  called  In  on  them. 

It  was  also  policy,  especially  in  my  unit,  to 
have  civilians  walk  point  in  case  there  were 
any  booby  traps.  We  always  figured  they 
knew  where  they  were  at,  so  we  had  them 
walk  point.  We  would  Just  take  any  civilians 
and  drag  them  along  with  us  all  day  long. 

Another  popular  thing  was  throwing 
grenades  Into  foxholes.  That  was  a  general 
thing — foxholes  and  bunkers.  Most  of  the 
villages  kept  bunkers  for  air  attacks.  When- 
ever we  went  through  we  would  Just  throw 
grenades  Into  foxholes.  I  never  really  thought 
anybody  was  In  them  until  one  time,  some- 
one had  a  white  phosphorous  grenade  and 
threw  it  Inside.  This  was  after  they  threw 
a  couple  of  hand  frags  In.  The  white  phos- 
phorous smoked  out  this  old  VC  about  sixty, 
seventy,  and  the  white  phosphorous  burned 
up  his  face  and  singed  his  whole  body.  Then 
after  that,  you  know,  I  got  to  believing  that 
there  were  people  In  the  bunkers — civilians, 
not  necessarily  VC. 

Whenever  we  were  going  on  patrol  It  was 
always  the  thing  that  If  you  heard  anything, 
no  matter  what,  to  recon  by  fire.  If  we  saw 
anybody  moving  In  the  distance — outside 
Highway  1 — we  would  call  in  artillery  on 
anything  that  moved  because  the  people  were 
always  told  to  move  Into  the  villages  near  the 
highway.  There  was  also  constant  beating 
of  VC  suspects,  not  necessarily  VC.  There  are 
many  Incidents  I  can  tell  about,  but  It's  the 
matter  of  time,  so  I'll  close  up  now. 

Moderator.  Does  anyone  want  to  ask  Mr. 
Beitzel  any  questions? 

From  the  Floor:  How  does  the  body-count 
pressure  come  down? 

Beitzel.  I  received  It  through  my  Immedi- 
ate officer,  my  lieutenant,  platoon  leader,  and 
he  told  us  it  came  from  the  CO,  where  the 
CO  would  usually  tell  ua  that  It  came  from 
the  battalion  commander. 

Floor.  Did  you  have  any  quotas? 
Beptzel.  We  didn't  have  any  direct  quotas, 
no  specific  quotas. 

Floor.  Did  you  have  a  system  of  rewards 
for  a  high  body  count? 

Beitzel.  Oh,  yes,  there  was  a  system  of 
rewards.  For  a  while,  whoever  got  the  kill 
would  get  a — In  the  beginning  it  was  a  case 
of  beer  or  a  case  of  soda.  The  squad  who 
had  the  kill  or  person  who  had  the  klU 
would  get  a  case  of  beer  or  a  case  of  soda. 
After  I  was  there  a  while.  It  got  to  be  a 
three-day  pass. 
Floor.  It  seems  that  the  Americal  Divi- 
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sion  had  such  a  high  body  count  that  every- 
body uyould  be  out  on  a  three-day  pass. 

BErrzEL.  Well,  a  lot  of  times  they  prcanlsed 
a  three-day  pass  but  very  often  you  dldnt 
get  It. 

Floor.  Was  there  a  system  of  competition 
between  the  squads  or  the  platooTis? 

Bettzel.  Not  In  my  "nit,  i  was  fortunate 
In  that  my  unit  wasnt  very  gung-ho. 

Floor.  Maybe  I  missed  this  at  the  begin- 
ning;, but  did  you  give  us  your  unit  and 
where  you  were  in  Vietnam? 

Beitzel.  I  was  in  Vietnam  from  Jantiary, 
1969,  to  January,  1970.  My  unit  vtras  4th  Bat> 
tallon,  2l8t  Infantry,  11th  Brigade.  Americal 
Division. 

Floor.  What  rank  were  you? 

Beitzel.  I  was  a  sergeant,  I  was  a  squad 
leader. 

Floor.  How  old  are  you? 

Beitzel.  I'm  twenty-one  right  now. 

Moderator.  Are  there  any  further  quea- 
tions,  gentlemen? 

Floor.  Have  you  testified  before? 

Beitzel.  No,  this  Is  my  first  time. 

Floor.  How  were  you  contacted? 

Beitzel.  A  friend  of  mine  was  In  an  active 
anti-war  thing.  He  told  me  about  It,  and  I 
got  Interested  In  that  way. 

Floor.  Did  you  ever  make  any  attempt  to 
report  this  to  a  superior  officer? 

Beitzel.  The  only  thing — I  knew  It  would 
be  worthless  then.  The  only  thing  I  could 
do  while  I  was  over  there  was  that  every 
time  new  people  came  over  was  Just  to  let 
them  know  that  we  weren't  gung-ho  and 
that  we  weren't  going  to — that  we,  as  Indl- 
dlvuals,  werent  concerned  with  body  count 
and  my  unit,  my  platoon  especially,  dldnt 
concentrate  on  this.  We  tried  to  avoid  It  al- 
though we  were  pressured  sometimes  from 
our  higher  commands. 

Floor.  Were  you  ever  told  at  any  time  dur- 
ing your  training  that  you  should  report 
atrocities  or  war  crimes? 

Beitzel.  Never. 

Moderator.  Okay,  gentlemen,  we'll  move 
on  now. 

Moderator.  The  next  toitneas  now  is  Bob 
Anderson. 

Anderson.  My  name  is  Bob  Anderson.  I 
served  as  a  sergeant  In  the  Americal  Di- 
vision In  Vietnam  from  October  of  1967  to 
November  of  1968.  My  period  of  service  over- 
lapped in  the  Tet  offensive,  I  say  the  Tet  of- 
fensive, and  the  Incident  In  My  Lai.  I  was 
with  the  198th  Light  Infantry  Brigade.  I 
was  not  Involved  with  My  Lai.  but  I  think 
I  understand  some  of  the  kind  of  psychology 
of  it,  because  things  like  that  happen.  I'm 
not  here  to  convey  any  staggering  new  atroc- 
ity stories  to  anybody.  I  can  only  kind  of 
try  to  represent  myself  as — as  I  think,  any- 
way— an  average  Americal  Division  combat 
soldier  serving  In  Vietnam  during  this  period. 
I'm  here  to  try  to  get  across  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  through  the  press  a  truer  imder- 
standing  of  what  that  Involves;  hopefully,  to 
get  this  thing  over  and  avoid  recurrence  of 
this  type  of  thing.  So  the  things  that  I'll 
tell  you  are  Just  kind  of  off  the  top  of  my 
head;  they're  Just  Incidents  that  come  back 
to  me.  I  don't  have  any  notes,  I  dont  have 
anything  specifically  In  mind,  because  I  Just 
would  like  to  get  across  average  occurrences 
to  give  a  representative  picture. 

I  don't  think  anybody  has  got  a  statistical 
profile  on  the  experiences  of  Vietnam  or  what 
Is  an  average  Vietnam  combat  veteran.  I  can 
only  say  that  I  think  I'm  one.  In  the  interests 
of  time  I  can't  relate  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  Incidents  to  you,  but  It  wouldn't  be  diffi- 
cult to  do.  So  I  suppose  you  have  to  accept 
almost  on  faith  my  word  that  these  things 
are  typical.  But  In  the  end,  I  think  the  peo- 
ple have  to  accept  somebody's  word  on  Viet- 
nam, and  the  words  they've  been  going  on  Is 
that  of  people  who  have  an  Interest,  a  per- 
sonal stake.  In  that  war:  the  career  military, 
and  i>eople  In  government  who  can't  back 
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down  from  declclona  that  tbay've  made.  I 
b&ve  no  stake  In  It.  I  went  there.  I  might 
almoet  say,  &■  am  experience — to  see. 

I  think  that  the  unfortunate  thing  Is  that 
our  policy  continually  subjects  the  Vietnam- 
ese people  to  a  level  of  suffering  that  I  think 
\a  unforglveable.  This  does  not  always  in- 
volve death;  It  may  Involve  destruction  or 
disruption.  Why,  In  dally  acts  and  In  almost 
everything  that  Is  done  in  the  field,  these 
type  of  things  are  happening.  I  know  of  three 
Instances  that  come  to  my  mind  that  involve 
the  loss  of  life  of  Vietnamese.  There  was  no 
certainty  of  their  having  been.  In  any  sense, 
an  enemy.  In  fact.  It's  rather  doubtful  in  my 
mind  that  they  were.  I  think,  just  an  In- 
stance— coming  Into  a  village  In  June  of 
1968. 

The  platoon  leader  was  new  In  Vietnam  and 
trying  to  make  an  impression  on  the  platoon. 
Platoon-size  recon  operation — move  into  a 
village  and  all  we  were  supposed  to  do  was 
go  out  and  walk  around  that  day  and  see 
what  was  out  there.  The  village  chief,  an  old 
man,  came  out,  attempted  to  bow  and  com- 
municate In  some  way — we  had  no  one  that 
spoke  Vietnamese.  The  platoon  leader  was 
trying  to  find  out  where  the  VC  were  If  there 
were  any,  by  talking  In  English  to  someone 
who  could  only  reply  In  Vietnamese.  While 
he  was  doing  this,  a  young  boy  from  the  vil- 
lage came  running  by,  for  what  reason,  I 
don't  know — p>ersonal  panic,  what  his  per- 
sonal motives  were,  I  don't  know.  TTie 
lieutenant  whipped  around  and  shot  him, 
killed  him.  Well,  as  I  say,  he's  new,  he's  out 
there  as  a  low-level  decision  maker  with  no 
background  to  make  these  kind  of  decisions. 

I  served  as  a  squad  leader  most  of  the 
time  I  was  there,  as  a  sergeant.  I  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  on  night  ambushes.  I  was 
In  charge — I'm  In  radio  contact,  I'm  out 
there  with  five  or  six  people,  I  make  the 
decisions  as  far  as  what  happens,  and  who 
fires  and  things  like  this.  I  know  of  many, 
many  Instances  where  you're  out  there  may- 
be on  top  of  a  hill  near  a  village  and  It's 
getting  on  toward  dark,  maybe  you're  on  a 
listening  post  at  night  or  something  of  this 
type.  The  naachlne  gunner  would  Just  to 
keep  things  quiet  In  the  village  at  night, 
he  would  wait  untU  It  was  almost  dark  and 
then  when  anybody  moved  down  there,  he 
woxild  fire  at  them  for  a  while.  We'd  never 
go  back  the  next  day  to  check  and  see  If 
anybody's  hit,  anything  like  this. 

All  kinds  of  random  thoughts  come  Into 
my  mind.  Driving  in  trucks  down  Highway 
1  and  people  from  my  unit  sticking  your 
foot  out  over  the  side  of  the  vehicle  trying 
to  knock  over  an  old  Papa-san  on  a  bicycle. 
The  squad  leader  that  I  had  when  I  first 
went  over — one  of  the  first  times  I  was  In 
the  field — moving  through  a  village  and 
finding  an  old  lady  who  didn't  want  to  move 
off  and  leave  her  home  like  the  rest  of  the 
people.  She's  crying,  she's  In  tears,  obviously 
doesn't  speak  any  English  and  he  dldnt 
speak  any  Vietnamese,  nobody  there  does. 
He  says.  "Where  VC?  Where  VC?"  and  she 
doesn't  do  anything  except  scream  In  Vlet- 
nameae  and  cry.  And  he  earned  a  .38  pistol 
of  bis  own.  He  took  that  out  and  he  tied 
her  up.  he  fired  a  round  right  next  to  one 
ear,  and  asked  her  again  where  the  VC  were, 
same  reply,  fires  a  round  next  to  the  other 
ear  Jo  reply.  So  he  geta  some  brush,  dry 
brush,  put  her  down  on  that  and  light  It 
on  fire.  Well.  okay.  People  In  the  squad  In- 
tervened and  pulled  her  off  before  she  could 
go  up  completely  In  flames. 

This  type  of  thing,  this  harassment — all 
the  time.  The  Amerlcal  Division  search  and 
destroy  policy — If  we  were  out  moving,  we 
received  a  round  or  two  rounds  of  sniper 
fire,  dldnt  matter  who  fired  it  or  where  It 
came  from,  you  moved  to  the  nearest  village, 
you  got  on  line  you  moved  through  the 
Tillage,  you  burned  every  hootch — a  hootch 
Is  a  Vietnamese  home.  It's  made  out  of  bam- 
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boo  and  thatoh.  Its'  all  they've  got.  Tou  put 
the  Blppo  lighter  to  it  and  put  It  up.  You 
destroy  all  their  property,  you  spread  the 
rloe  around  on  the  ground,  you  break  up 
their  tools:  you  herd  the  people  together, 
you  send  them  off  on  a  helicopter  to  be 
Interrogated.  And  you've  heard  what  hap- 
pens in  Interrogations.  I  wasn't  In  on  that. 

These  are  impressions  that  are  Just  In 
my  mind.  One  after  another.  I  would  not 
try  to  tell  you  that  every  time  an  American 
soldier  goes  to  the  field  in  Vietnam  he's  go- 
ing to  kill  an  Innocent  South  Vletnamase. 
But  I  would  say,  every  time  the  Vietnamese 
people— -and  I'm  not  talking  about  the  VC 
or  the  NVA — but  I'm  saying  the  Vietnamese 
people  as  a  whole  are  going  to  suffer. 

MooEBATOR.   Any  questicrru? 

PiooB.  /  want  to  ask  this  question,  sir: 
knowing  that  black  soldiers  are  dying  dis- 
proportionately in  Vietnam,  what  degree  of 
racism  do  you  attribute  to  these  atrocities 
that  are  happening  in  Vietnam  every  day, 
vis-a-vis    black,   yellow,    white,   whatever? 

ANDcaaoN.  This  was  not — racism  was  not 
really  m  the  picture,  I  don't  think.  In  1068 
In  my  unit,  Amerlcal  Division,  In  the  sense 
of  HI  feeling  between  blacks  and  whites  or 
chlcanoe  or  anybody  else  within  the  unit. 
There's  a  general  disregard  for  the  Viet- 
namese people.  It's  not.  In  many  cases,  that 
there's  a  hate.  It's  Just  that  they're  there. 
They're  In  your  way.  Your  whole  object  Is 
to  get  through  the  year  and  get  back  and  you 
just  dont  care.  You  Just  disregard  them 
as  people. 

Piooa.  How  can  you  account  for  the  fact 
that  in  the  Second  World  War  when  we  were 
fighting  against  the  white  Oermans,  we 
didnt  have  these  abysmal  atrocities  that 
we're  having  now  in  Vietnam  against  the 
yellows? 

Andekson.  That's  maybe  a  complex  ques- 
tion. Just — I  feel  that  so  many  decisions 
are  made  by  low-level  people  over  there — 
they  have  to  be  made  In  the  context  of  the 
general  policy  and  your  people  down  on  that 
level  maybe  have  a  tendency  to  lose  control 
or  make  bad  decisions  because  they're  not 
really — they  shouldn't  be  making  those  de- 
cisions. 

Plooe.  What  I'm  really  trying  to  say  is, 
isn't  there  an  underlying  racism  that  per- 
vades America  and  motivates  our  soldiers — 
quotes,  our  soldiers — to  these  abysmal  atroc- 
ities that  wa.t  perpetrated? 

ANDcasoN.  I  think  the  underlying  racism 
which,  I  think.  It's  fair  to  say  there  Is  in 
this  country,  leads  us  to  a  position  where 
we  don't  equate  the  loss  of  lives  over  there, 
yellow  people.  Orientals,  with  the  loss  of  life 
here.  I  think  we're  very  callous  as  a  people 
about  this,  yes. 

Ploos  Were  you,  as  a  soldier,  given  any 
kind  of  training,  or  was  there  any  informa- 
tion yt'jen  to  you,  as  to  how  you  were  sup- 
posed to  treat  Vietnamese  civilians,  and  if 
so  what  happened  to  that  information? 

ANDcasoN.  I  cant  think  of  any  specific 
training  as  such.  We  were  trained  to  go  to 
Vietnam.  We  went  through  mock-up  Viet- 
nam villages.  We  had  a  certain  number  of 
lectures.  The  tone  of  the  lectures — the  gen- 
eral Import  of  them — was  that  you  cannot 
trust  these  people.  You  cannot  separate  the 
enemy  from  the  friendly  civilian  pop'.ilatlon. 
therefore  you  must  be  constantly  wary  and 
on  guard,  and  ready  to  respond  at  any  tlmp. 
Even  children  and  women,  and  anyone  there, 
can  kill  you.  So  I  think  as  far  as  the  oinclal 
preparation  you're  Intended  to  go  over  there 
expecting  that  the  civilian  p>opulatlon  would 
be  VC  and  therefore  would  be  a  threat  to  you. 
You're  constantly  on  edge  waiting  to  react 
to  that 

Flook.  When  and  how  did  you  first  learn 
of  the  My  Lai  incident? 

ANoaasoN.  I  learned  of  It  through  the  press 
back  here. 

Floor.  In  your  own  division  you  never 
heard  any  rumor  or  anything  about  it? 
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Andbuon.  I  heard  nothing.  I  had  a  friend 
who  was  a  medic  who  had  worked  with  a 
umt  that  had  gone  down  there  In  approxi- 
mately that  period  of  time.  He  said  that 
there  was  a  lot  happenmg.  That's  all  I  heard, 
you  know. 

MoDKEATOR.  Gentlemen,  we'll  move  forward 
now  to  our  next  witness,  who  will  be  Nathan 
Hale,  who's  going  to  show  us  some  slides  also. 

Hauc.  My  name  Is  Nathan  Hale.  I  was  an 
Interrogator  with  the  Amerlcal  Division.  More 
specifically,  my  unit  was  the  198th  Light  In- 
fantry Brigade  In  Vietnam  from  December 
1987  to  December  1968.  These  sUdee  I'm 
about  to  show  you  are  In  conjunction  with 
the  Marine  Corps  on  an  operation  called  Dar- 
ing Endeavor,  In  October.  1968.  The  first 
slide — well,  as  far  as  geographic  location,  it 
was  south  of  Da  Nang.  The  Idea  of  the  opera- 
tion was  to  cut  off  a  suspected  enemy  force. 

COMMENTS    ON    SUDES 

The  first  slide  shows  Just  our  means  of 
transportation,  and  just  the  unit  In  general. 
This  Is  a  group  of  civilians,  detainees,  that 
we  rounded  up  from  one  particular  hamlet. 

This  slide  shows  just  the  way  we  talked 
to  them.  The  man  Is  bound.  You  have  to 
understand,  those  ropes,  they're  not  Just 
loose.  Generally  when  you  take  them  off, 
their  arms  are  Just  red  and  their  arms  are 
blue. 

They  don't  come  out  they're  blown  out  or 
dragged  out,  or  any  means  poeslble. 

This  particular  slide  Is  an  Interrogation 
going  on.  You'll  notice  the  Americans  stand- 
ing around.  This  Is  also  the  national  field 
police.  Of  particular  Interest  Is.  on  the  left- 
hand  side,  the  man  with  his  hand  on  his  hip 
la  a  warrant  oflloer.  I  would  say  that  during 
the  whole  time  there  were  ofllcers  present. 
Including  a  lieutenant  colonel. 

This  Is  out  of  sequence,  but  I'll  tell  you 
what  happened.  I  had  my  boots  off  and  I 
was  drying  them.  I  was  here  (pointing)  when 
the  national  field  police  came  over  and 
threw  a  spoon  Into  my  fire.  He  then  grabbed 
my  sock,  wrapped  It  around  the  spoon.  He 
went  over  to  where  the  man  was.  You  can 
see  them  kicking  this  man,  you  can  see  the 
foot  In  motion.  They're  asking  the  man  for 
Information. 

He's  not  talking,  or  he's  not  saying  what 
he's  supposed  to  say — that  he  Is  In  fact  a  VC. 

Here  they're  burning  the  skin  from  his 
neck  with  the  spoon  that  the  man  came  over 
and  put  In  my  fire.  You'll  notice  that  at  no 
time  la  It  Just  an  exclusive  thing:  there's 
Americans  present  at  all  times.  (In  response 
to  question  about  Identification)  That's  the 
national  field  police — South  Vietnam,  yes. 

This  Just  can  give  you  en  example  cf  dis- 
regard or  apathy  In  the  field  or  whatever. 
And  that's  it  for  the  slides. 

I  was  never  formally  trained  as  an  Inter- 
rogator, I  was  trained  as  an  order-of-battle 
specialist  at  Fort  Hallburg.  which  Is  a  mili- 
tary Intelligence  school.  I  volunteered,  by  the 
way.  All  during  the  time  prior  to  going  to 
Vietnam.  I  was  probably  a  good  soldier.  I  was 
a  good  soldier  In  Vietnam.  My  experiences 
with  Interrogation,  I  learned  In  the  field,  I 
heard  from— my  8-3  told  me.  at  the  1st 
of  the  1st  Cav,  that  I  could  use  any  means 
I  wanted  to.  Just  don't  get  caught.  "The  Idea 
of  not  getting  caught  Is  don't  expwse  yourself 
to  someone  like  the  criminal  investigation 
people,  or  a  non-combatant,  an  Inspecting 
officer  But  I've  beaten  people  in  front  of 
field-grade  officers.  I've  beaten  people  in 
front  of  my  S^  2.  I  don't  know  If  you're  going 
to  ask  me  the  same  thing,  why  didn't  I  ask 
someone — who  am  I  going  to  tell,  my  S-3? 
He's  there  I  can  relate  to  you  one  Instance  In 
February.  1988,  where  a  man  was  kicked  so 
severely  that  he  died.  But  rather  than  expose 
this,  rather  than  go  through  the  paper  work, 
my  S-a  had  him  put  in  two  600-i>ound  rice 
sacks,  and  the  armored  troop  I  was  with 
dumped  him.  This,  however,  increased  the 
body  count  by  one. 

Floor.  Can  you  give  us  some  specifics?  How 
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did  you  beat  these  people,  pistols?  Boots? 

Hale.  Yes,  I  used  anything  I  wanted  to  use. 
1  used  a  knife.  I  s\irface-cut  people  with  a 
knife.  I'd  use  botw^ds,  ropes,  feet,  fist,  any- 
thing. The  Idea  was  to  suy  away  from  the 
face,  though,  always  on  the  body. 

Floor.  Wat  that  a  matter  of  individual 
initiative  on  your  part  or  loere  you  ordered 
to  do  that? 

Hale.  I  wouldn't  say  that  It  was  a  direct 
order.  My  only  order  was  to  get  Information 
by  any  means  possible. 

Floor.  How  often  did  you  do  that? 

Hale.  Well,  when  I  was  in  the  field.  I  did 
it  on  a  dally  basis. 

Floor.  How  did  you  use  the  knife? 

Hale.  Just  by — well,  the  prisoner  was  gen- 
erally bound.  I'd  run  the  knife  around  him, 
sometimes  just  cut  him  but.  you  know,  never 
stabbing. 

Floor.  Ever  kill  any? 

Hale.  No. 

Floor.  What  went  through  your  mind 
when  you  were  applying  these  techniques? 

Hale.  That  I  was  right. 

Floor.  Why? 

Hale.  Because  I  vras  told  that  I  was  right. 
And  no  one  ever  told  me  that  I  was  wrong, 

ixooR.  Did  it  sort  of  come  to  you  later 
that 

Hale.  It  came  to  me.  It  came  to  me — 
I  don't  know  when,  I  don't  know  where  my 
cut-off  point  Is,  where  I  started  to  realise 
that  everything  I  did  wasn't  the  way  It  really 
is.  It's — It's  not — I  cant,  I  can't  live  here 
and  aay  well,  that's  over  there,  that's  two 
years  ago— well  It's  not. 

Floob.  Did  you  take  slides  during  your 
entire  stay? 

Hale:  Yes.  But  this  Is  the  only  sequence 
I  have  at  Interrogation. 

Floor.  What  rank  were  you? 

Hale.  I  was  a  Specialist  5. 

Floor.  Did  you  and  other  interrogators 
relish  the  beatings,  or  did  you  always  justify 
to  yourself,  as  a  means  of  getting  informa- 
tion? 

Hale.  It  was  always  justified  by  the  in- 
formation that  you  gathered.  If  any.  Some- 
thing about  that — anybody,  if  you're  beaten 
to  a  point,  you're  going  to  He.  When  I  was 
at  divisional  level,  so  often  we  would  have 
to  declassify  people  because  of  misinforma- 
tion, because  they  were  Just  beaten  so 
severely.  They  had  to  He  to  save  their  lives. 

Floor.  How  did  you  happen  to  take  the 
pictures?  Were  all  interrogation  officers,  are 
they  allowed  to  carry  cameras? 

Hale.  I  wasn't  an  officer.  I  was  an  enlisted 
man.  No.  I  Just  happened  to  have  my  camera 
with  me. 

Floor.  Were  you  ever  discouraged  from 
taking  pictures? 

Hale.  No. 

Floor.  How  about  your  rank? 

Hale.  I  was  a  Specialist  5. 

FLOOR.  Did  you  go  to  church  when  you 
were  young?  Did  it  have  any  effect  on  you? 

Hale.  Did  I  go  to  church.  No,  I  didn't  go 
to  church.  Fortunately,  my  family  sees  that 
if  I  want  to  go  to  church  I  go,  but  I  chose  not 
to  go.  But  I  don't  see  what  you're  getting  at. 

Floor.  /  was  just  curious. 

Hale.  It  affects  me  now  but  not  because 
of  religious  beliefs. 

Floor.  What  about  other  soldiers  who  par- 
ticipated in  that  torture — a  lot  of  them,  1 
guess,  were  churchmen — did  they  ever  put 
the  tvK>  things  together? 

Hale.  That's  part  of  the  big  myth,  you  sea. 
You're  taught  that  prior  to  going  over — 
okay,  you're  a  soldier,  first,  and  everything 
else  be  damned,  because  that's  the  way  it  la. 
Floor.  Did  military  chaplains  witness 
much  of  this  stuff? 

Hale.  I  persaaally  saw  a  military  cb^- 
laln  as  a  door  gunner.  In  one  Instance. 
Floor.  Where  was  this? 
Hale.  It  was  In  Amerlcal,  let  of  the  Ist. 
I'm  not  sure  of  the  date. 
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FLOOR.  Where  did  you  go  to  beat  up  peo- 
ple? Where  did  that  take  place? 

Hale.  Most  of  my  beating  occtirred  at  the 
l8t  of  the  Ist  Oav  base  camp.  HIU  29. 

Floor.  And  can  you  give  us  some  approxi- 
mate dates? 

Hals.  The  r"*"  that  was  kicked  to  death 
was  In  February  of  1968.  I  was  also  In  the 
field  In  July  of  1968,  and  Operation  Derlng 
Endeavor  was  October,  1968.  But  there  were 
many  times  when  I  was  just  sent  out  to  a 
unit,  maybe  for  a  couple  of  weeks  or  a  couple 
of  days. 

Floor.  Did  they  just  send  you  out  to  beat 
them  up?  Was  that  your  sort  of 

Hale.  No,  my  specialty  was  an  Interrogate 
and  as  Interrogators  were  needed — If  a  large 
group  of  prisoners  were  gathered  and  they 
wanted  the  Information,  Immediately,  what- 
ever that  meant. 

Floor.  Did  you  say  29,  the  Ist  of  the  1st 
Cat;? 

Hale.  29—?  Oh,  Hill  29  Is  the  area.  Right. 

Floor.  Anderson.  Is  that  right,  your  name 
is  Anderson,  sir? 

Hale.  My  name  Is  Hale,  Nathan  Hale. 

Floor.  How  old  are  you  ? 

Hale.  I'm  twenty-three. 

Floor.  By  any  chance,  are  you  any  kin  to 
the  other 

Hale.  No. 

Floor.  Mr.  Hale,  I'd  like  to  say  first  of  all 
I  feel  that  your  answers  have  been  very  di- 
rect— and  incriminating,  if  you  were  in  the 
military.  You  have  maide  personal  accusa- 
tions against  yourself  which  could  incrimin- 
ate you  if  you  were  in  the  military  now.  Also, 
I'd  like  to  allude  to  this  by  saying,  how  much 
of  indoctrination  do  you  attribute  to  the 
fact  of  your  atrocities,  t;ts-a-vte  not  being  in- 
doctrinated by  the  military? 

Hale.  First  of  all,  I  did  everything  solely 
on  the  basis  of  what  I  believed;  prior  to  go- 
ing. I  was  probably — I  was  right,  you  know. 
I  wanted  to  go  over  there,  I  wanted  to  do 
my  part.  From  there.  I  think  what  you're 
.saying  Is,  what  do  I  believe 

Floor.  No.  no,  I'm  not  saying  that.  What 
I'm  saying  is,  as  an  American,  born  in  Amer- 
ica, how  could  you  be  so  vicious  against  yel- 
low people?  That's  what  I'm  saying.  To  heU 
with  the  church  bit. 

Hale.  No,  no,  it's  a  racist  thing.  It's  defin- 
itely a  racist  thing  as  far  as  I'm  concerned. 

Floor.  Thank  you  for  your  honest  answer. 

How  had  it  affected  you  personnally? 

Hale.  Personally — I've  had  to  go  within 
myself  and  try  and  find,  try  to  explain  to  my- 
self what  I've  done.  But  I'm  not — I'm  not 
here  to  Justify  myself,  I'm  here  to  tell  you 
the  way  it  Is,  now,  every  day. 

Floor.  Could  you  do  the  same  actions  if 
the  so-called  enemy  were  white  people,  not 
yellow  people? 

Halz.  I'm  sure  I  could,  I'm  sure  I  could. 
Because 

Floor.  Then  it  isnt  racism? 

Hale.  I'm  saying — okay — It's  racist  thing 
now.  I  would  act  on  what  I  learned  prior  to 
this  I  know  this  beca'jse — maybe  I'm  going 
too  far.  but  my  brother-in-law  was  an  In- 
terrogator also,  In  World  War  Two,  and  he 
tells  me  that  they  did  the  same  things 
against  the  Oermans,  you  see,  so — I  don't 
know. 

Floor.  You  think  that  it  was  a  racist 
thing,  rumi? 

Hale.  I  don't  think,  I  can  say  yes,  It  is. 

Floor.  It  was  easier  to  behave  that  way 
with  the  Vietnamese,  though  you  could  have 
behaved  the  same  way  uHth  white  enemies? 
Theoretically 

Hale.  Yes,  It  was  easier,  easier  with  the 
Vietnamese.  Easier?  Oh,  wow.  Of  course  It's 
easier,  because  of  the  whole  thing — It's  a  big 
propaganda  thing,  of  hate. 

Moderator.  All  right,  gentlemen,  we'll  move 
on  to  the  next  witness. 

Floor.  I'd  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
Commission.   It  occurs  to  me — /   know  you 
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?iat;e  this  philosophical  objection  to  naming 
commanding  officers  and  such  for  fear  that 
the  Army  will  jxut  forget  about  the  whoU 
thirm—but  you've  now  got,  I  don't  know, 
about  twelve,  fifteen  guys  who  have  talked, 
and  each  one  of  them  has  a  commanding 
officer  who  toas  around,  has  a  lieutenant 
colonel  perhaps  that  he  could  name  who  was 
on  the  seen:.  Why  not  draw  up  a  list  of 
every  officer  that  you  know  teas  there,  or 
every  general  that  you  know  knew  about 
these  things,  and  have  some  indictments? 

Moderator.  We're  not  trying  to  find  out 
who's  guilty  on  an  individual  basis.  If  we 
did  that  we'd  probably  have  to  draw  up  a 
list  with  2,500,000  names  on  It.  What  were 
trying  to  do  Is  find  the  responsibility  for 
these  actions  and  we  say  that  the  responai- 
bUlty  Is  at  the  highest  levels  of  planning. 
That  these  tactical  field  policies  emanate 
from  these  highest  levels  of  planning  and 
create  a  strain,  a  type  of  atmosphere,  in 
Vietnam,  where  these  type  of  actions  have 
to  occur  on  a  very,  very  frequent  basis. 

Floor.  Could  you  be  more  specific  as  what 
you  mean  by  the  highest  levels  of  planning? 
Moderator.  Well,  wherever  these  things  are 
planned.  At  the  highest  levels  of  government. 
Floor.  Can  you  diffuse  the  responsibility 
by  just  throwing  it  at  the  highest  lei^els  of 
government? 

Moderator.  WeU,  maybe  we  can  start  with 
the  National  Security  CouncU.  You  have  to 
start  someplace. 

I'd  point  out  here  that  Captain  Master  Is 
here,  and  will  be  Joined  later  by  other  active- 
duty  officers.  They've  come  to  this  hearing 
m  one  part  to  determine  whether  they're 
going  to  bring  charges  against  a  number  of 
high-ranking  generals  under  Article  138  of 
the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice.  The 
attempt,  I  suppose.  Is  basically  to — as  I  said 
to  some  people  Individually — take  the  mon- 
key off  the  Individual's  back,  take  It  off 
Calley's  back,  and  put  It  a  step  higher— let 
the  generals  do  what  they  will  with  the 
monkey  once  It's  on  their  back. 

Floor.  Of  The  Vietnam  veterans  who've 
returned,  how  many  do  you  think  share  your 
views? 

Moderator.  We'd  only  be  speculating  If  wo 
said  that. 
Floor.  Would  you  speculate? 
Moderator.   No.  Certainly   all  of   them   la 
this  room  do.  I  think. 

Floor.  Article  138  is  not  a  criminal  charge, 
though,  is  it? 

Moderator.  It  gives  the  authority  to  any 
member  of  the  armed  forces  to  bring  charges 
against  anybody  else  In  the  armed  forces. 

Gentlemen,  we  have  a  limited  amount  of 
time.  I'd  like  to  move  on — we  have  three 
more  witnesses  before  this  session  Is  closed. 
The  next  witness  will  be  Gary  Battles. 

While  Gary  is  coming  out  and  getting  set- 
tled, I  might  mention  I  heard  what  was  said 
about  the  chaplain  and  "thou  shalt  not 
kill,"  and  I  think  It's  an  important  point 
to  know  that  at  the  chaplain's  school  they've 
changed  that  commandment.  In  their  new 
edition  of  the  Bible  that  commandment  now 
reads,  "Thou  shalt  not  murder " — which  la 
quite  a  bit  different. 

Moderator.  Gary  Battles  is  our  next  wit- 
Tiess.  He  served  u>ith  the  Americal  Division, 
1st  Battalion,  20th  Infantry,  the  battalion  of 
Lieutenant  Calley's  platoon.  Gary,  did  you 
ever  witness  the  brutal  treatment  of  civi- 
lians? 

Battles.  Yes.  I  have.  First  of  all.  I'd  like  to 
say  that  I'm  Gary  Battles.  I  took  my  basic 
training  at  Fort  Dlx,  New  Jersey,  I  went  on  to 
advanced  Individual  training  at  Port  Polk, 
Louisiana.  I  went  overseas  and  I  was  put  Into 
Delta  Company,  ist  of  the  30th,  11th  Light 
Infantry  Brigade,  Amerlcal  Division.  I  started 
out  In  a  regular  line  company — every  time 
I  talk  about  this  stuff  I  Just  begin  to  shake 
because  I  can't  believe  everyone  Is  Just  sit- 
ting there  and  not  doing  something  about  it. 
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One  of  the  things  that  happened  to  us 
when  I  waa  In  the  country  approximately 
thirty  <l»ys  waa  our  beUcopters  Unded.  our 
company  got  out  of  the  helicopters.  I  saw 
US  moving  Into  a  U-shaped  ambush.  I 
brought  tt  to  the  attention  of  our  platoon 
leader,  who  was  a  lieutenant.  It  waa  a  rice 
paddy,  circled  on  all  sides  by  dense  jungle.  In 
my  training,  which  I  paid  attention  to.  be- 
cause I  thought  I  was  doing  what  I  should  do 
because  all  the  American  people  were  allow- 
ing the  Army  to  exist,  and  allowing  It  to  act 
In  Vietnam.  I  thought,  well,  this  must  be 
right,  who  am  I  to  speak  out?  So  I  Just  let 
It — I  told  It  to  the  platoon  leader,  we're  go- 
ing to  get  ambushed.  It  looked  like  It  was 
according  to  our  training,  nothing  was  done. 
We  proceeded  to  move  forward,  approximate- 
ly 300  meters  later,  six  men  were  killed  In- 
stantly— what  I  mean  by  Instantly  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  a  minute  or  two.  I  was  rather  shocked. 
I  had  never  seen  dead  people.  I  saw  a  lot 
pretty  quick. 

I  was  a  radio  man  at  the  time.  I  called  the 
colonel,  or  whoever  the  man  Is  riding  In  the 
helicopter,  called  down,  "We've  made  con- 
tact." Beautiful.  Contact  with  the  enemy  Is 
what  we  want,  that's  our  policy.  He  started 
talking  over  the  radio — he  wanted  a  body 
count,  he  wanted  a  body  count.  I  said,  "Sir, 
we've  had  six  men  killed."  And  while  I  was 
talking  about  that  another  man  wanted  to 
use  my  radio.  I  asked  him  why — he  said,  "Be- 
cause a  man  here  has  had  a  heart  attack." 
Nineteen  years  old — he  had  a  heart  attack. 
By  this  time  I  could  hardly  function,  I  was 
only  In  the  country  approximately  thirty 
days. 

I  got  back  on  the  radio,  like  I  was  supposed 
to  do.  Just  trying  to  relate  to  whatever  I  waa 
trained.  My  Job  at  the  time  was  to  talk  on  the 
radio.  The  colonel  or  whoever  It  was  In  the 
helicopter  started  asked  again.  He  wanted  a 
body  count.  I  said.  "Sir.  we  have  six  men 
killed,  one  man  had  a  heart  attack,  we  can't 
get  ourselves  together  enough  to  pull  back. 
We  have  men  out  there  we  believe  are  still 
alive.  Some  men  here  are  really  close  to  these 
men  In  the  field  and  they  want  to  crawl  out 
there  and  save  them.  We  can't  do  It."  He 
goes."  I  don't  care  about  that.  I  want  a  body 
count.  "At  that  time,  I  thought,  who  doee 
care?  Maybe  somebody  out  there  can  tell  me 
who  cares.  If  you  care  so  much,  why  does  It 
go  on? 

So  at  that  time,  I  put  my  radio  down. 
They  asked  me  to  shoot  or  something — put 
out  some  lire  so  these  men  can  crawl  out. 
At  that  time,  a  man  crawled  out,  and  be 
received  a  round  In  the  back,  lower  back.  In 
the  buttocks,  or  whatever.  He  went  out  to 
the  man,  he  got  a  hold  of  him.  he  had  a 
hold  of  a  small  root.  He  wouldn't  let  go: 
he  said.  I'm  too  messed  up.  I  don't  want  to 
go  home  anyway.  He  tried  to  get  him  to  a 
gully(?).  he  got  down,  crawled  back,  re- 
ceived another  round.  This  man  came  back. 
We're  sitting  In  a  perimeter,  everything's 
quiet.  No  shooting — either  the  enemy  had 
dispersed  or  whatever — I  don't  know  what 
happened,  everything  was  rather  quiet. 
We  got  up  to  move  back,  received  a  few 
more  rounds,  and  then  we  Just  set  up  our 
perimeter.  The  dust-offs  landed,  enemy  shots 
at  dust-off  helicopters,  we  Just  started  shoot- 
ing Into  the  woods  again,  into  the  Jungle. 
You  don't  know  where  they  are.  you  dont 
know  who  they  are.  anything  about  It,  you 
Jtist  shoot;  could  be  civilians,  could  be  any- 
one. That's  the  way  the  whole  thing  Is  run. 
We  were  setting  up  a  squad  of  who  was 
closest  to  the  squad  was  going  ovit.  and  six 
out  of  the  eight  men  were  killed,  asked  if  they 
could  go  back  and  so-called  do  a  J-O-B,  do 
a  Job.  on  the  old  woman  and  a  child  who 
we  bad  passed  prior  to  walking  Into  the  vil- 
lage. I  told  you.  we  got  out  of  the  helicopter 
we  came  across  two  people  who  were  in  a 
hootch  with  sixteen  bowls  of  rice.  Immedi- 
ately the  conclusion  was  drawn — these  two 
people  can't  eat  sixteen  bowls  of  rice,  there- 
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fore  they're  feeding  the  enemy.  The  captain 
was  asked  If  the  squad  could  do  It:  It  hap- 
pened to  be  a  squad  who  I  was  rather  close 
to.  and  I  had  rather  big  eyee  at  the  time, 
trying  to  see  exactly  what  was  happening 
m  Vietnam.  The  captain  shook  his  bead:  we 
went  back  over  around  the  hedgerow,  threw 
an  elghty-some-year-old  women  in  a  well, 
with  about  a  seven-year-old  girl.  One  gre- 
nade was  thrown  in  the  well  and  not  too 
much  happened,  although  there  was  scream- 
ing and  whatever.  If  you're  going  to  be 
thrown  down  a  well — I  don't  have  to  go  Into 
It.  The  second  grenade  waa  thrown  In — 
that's  a  waste  of  money,  right  there,  another 
grenade  was  thrown  Into  the  well,  and  blood 
and  whatever  parts  of  the  body,  whatever, 
small  parts,  fleeh,  were  thrown  about  twenty- 
some  feet  Into  the  air.  That's  Just  one  Inci- 
dent. That  happened  approximately  thirty 
days  after  I  was  In   the  country. 

PtooR.  Where  was  this? 

Battlxs.  This  was  behind  LZ.  Just  outside 
of  Due  Phuo. 

Ploob.  When? 

BATTI.XS.  This  waa  June  or  July — June,  It 
was  about  June  10th.  about  thirty-some  days. 
twenty  or  thirty-some  days  after  I  got  Into 
the  country.  This  would  be  1969. 

MooKSATOR.  Gary,  were  these  murdered 
civilians  included  in  the  body  count? 

Battucs.  Of  course.  Every  time — well,  Just 
like  It  says  in  Life  magazine.  If  you  engage 
contact  with  the  enemy.  It  really  doesn't 
matter,  you  Immediately  chalk  up  two.  That's 
the  way  It  Is — that's  the  way  It  really  is.  and 
I  don't  believe  nothing's  being  done  about  It. 
That's  why  I'm  here. 

MooxaATOR.  Did  you  ever  vHtness  torture  Of 
Vietnamese  suspects,  civilians  or  prisoners  in 
Vietnam? 

Batixcs.  I've  witnessed  torture  and  I've 
witnessed  killing  of  people.  They've  only 
given  me  two  things  to  speak  on  about  what 
happened  to  me  so — I'll  talk  about  that  one. 
We  were  on  a  sweep,  we  had  been  ambushed 
by  our  own  men.  there's  your  Army  really 
working  with  each  other.  We  were  moved  out 
at  2:30  in  the  morning  to  pull  off  an  am- 
bush— whoever  was  organizing — I  don't  know 
where  the  organizing  was  done.  I  really  don't, 
there  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  It.  We  were  am- 
bushed by  our  own  men.  One  man  was 
killed  and  two  men  were  wounded.  But  that's 
Irrelevant — we're  here  to — supposedly  Irrele- 
vant— we're  here  to  talk  about  mistreating. 
This  thing  that  happened  this  time,  as  we 
came  back  past  the  bunker  after  a  small 
operation  which  I  Just  told  you  about,  which 
never  came  off  because  It  was  too  messed  up 
to  even  do.  Ave  people  were  seen  running. 
They  went  Into  a  bunker.  I  wouldn't  have 
l)een  running.  I'd  have  been  flying.  I  mean. 
If  they're  going  to  be  shooting  each  other, 
what  are  they  going  to  do  to  you.  They  got 
Inside  the  bunker,  they  wouldn't  come  out. 
so  two  grenades  were  placed  Into  the  bunker. 
It's  called  a  claymore  mine — it  was  set  up. 
slid  Into  the  bunker,  the  troops  backed  off, 
set  up  a  F)erlmeter,  and  they  blew  the  bunker. 
Now,  I  don't  see  how  they  could  have  known 
these  people  were  enemy.  I  don't  think  they 
really  cared.  I'll  say.  personally,  I  know  they 
didn't.  I'd  like  to  know  who  sent  us  there — 
I'd  like  to  know  a  lot  of  things  about  It. 

Moderator.  Were  officers  ever  present  when 
this 

Battixs.  Yes.  When  men  were  dragged  out 
of  the  bunker  and  being  VC  suspects,  or 
whatever — seems  to  be  a  good  literary,  what- 
ever, what  you  want  to  call  It — the  officers 
came  down  in  the  helicopter.  The  men  were 
dragged  out  of  the  bunker.  One  weapon  was 
found  Inside — It  didn't  work,  hadn't  worked 
for  a  long  time,  you  can  tell,  so  they  had 
no  weapon.  They  were  dragged  out  Three 
were  dead,  two  were  still  alive,  one  was  Just 
barely  alive.  The  other  one  they  went 
through  the  normal  beating  of  him.  slapping 
across  the  face.  A  young  boy,  who  could  speak 
Vietnamese,    who    traveled    with   our   outfit. 
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walked  with  us.  he  dragged  barbed  wire 
across  their  hands.  He  always  did  this.  He 
did  this  In  this  one  Instance  and  they  would- 
n't talk,  so  one  guy  who  I'd  seen  come  In  the 
country — kind  of  a  beavyset  guy,  pretty  nice 
guy,  kind  of  easy-going  In  life  I  Imagine, 
but  It's  not  a  way  of  life  In  Vietnam,  it's 
a  way  of  existence — he  figures  if  we  kill  this 
man  it'll  be  one  less  to  worry  about.  Which 
Is  what  happens  every  day,  that's  the  way  it  is. 
If  they're  all  dead,  there  wouldn't  be  a  war, 
then  we  could  all  go  home.  There  were  sev- 
eral people  who  wanted  to  kill  this  man  who 
was  still  allvt.  Somehow  this  guy  got  the 
lucky  number.  I  don't  know  what  It  was.  and 
he  put  eight  rounds — the  man  only  needed 
one  round  In  his  head — he  didn't  need  any — 
he  didn't  need  the  ones  he  had  in  him.  let 
alone  eight  more.  He  shot  him  eight  times  in 
the  head.  There  were  officers  present.  This 
question  keeps  coming  up.  though  you 
should  know  by  now — who  do  you  tiu-n  to, 
who  do  you  tell  this  to.  I  mean,  you're  talk- 
ing up  against  a  brick  wall  and  If  this  comes 
out  to  be  talking  up  against  a  brick  wall  to 
whoever's  here  trying  to  release  this  to  the 
people,  then  I  dont  know  what  more  we 
can  do  to  let  you  know  what's  happening 
over  there. 

Floor.  How  many  Viet  Cong  suspects 
would  you  say  were  killed  while  you  were 
there,  that  you  saw? 

Battles.  During  my   tour  in  Vietnam? 

Floor.  Yes. 

Battles.  Of  all  the  Incidents,  like,  of  see- 
ing artillery  come  Into  vlUs  which  I  know 
there  were  people  in  there,  and  going  in  and 
seeing  bodies,  I  would  say  a  total  of — It's 
really  hard — I'd  say  somewhere  near  fifty. 
Over  thirty  and  under  fifty.  Our  unit,  they 
were  rather  gung-ho,  and  when  I  was  put 
into  that  unit  I  wanted  to  get  home.  I  had 
a  girl,  I  had  parents — who  now  rather  dis- 
own me  because  I'm  talking  out  and  telling 
the  truth,  but  I  believe  In  what  I'm  talking 
about  because  It  Is  the  truth. 

Floor.  These  were  civilians? 

Battles.  Yes.  they  were  civilians.  You 
can't  tell  clvllans  from  who's  the  enemy.  We 
shared  rice  and  chicken  heads  with  a  man 
one  day.  we  set  up  his  vlll  that  night,  and 
that  night  we  blew  a  claymore,  went  out  the 
next  morning  and  It  was  him.  sneaking  Into 
the  perimeter  with  H-1  hand  grenades  and 
an  M-14  rifle.  I  don't  know  who  gave  It  to 
him.  Maybe  be  took  training  at  Fort  Dlx  with 
me.  I  have  no  Idea.  I  could  believe  that — 

Moderator.  Any  other  questions? 

Floor.  Could  we  have  your  age? 

Battles.  I'm  twenty-one.  Glad  to  see  It, 
too. 

Moderator.  Okay,  we'll  move  on  now  to  a 
man  that  served  with  Gary  Battles,  In  his 
unit :  Charles  David  Locke. 

Locke.  My  name  Is  David  Locke,  and  I  was 
In  Vietnam  from  19  January  to  16  July  this 
year.  While  I  was  In  Vietnam  I  spent  time 
In  three  different  units:  one  was  E  Company. 
1st  of  the  20th.  nth  Brigade:  D  Company 
and  C  Company  of  the  same  brigade. 

In  E  Company  I  was  in  4.2  inch  mortars, 
and  while  In  the  mortar  platoon  I  partici- 
pated In  flrlng  approximately  one  hundred 
white  phosphorous  rounds.  It  was  old  ammu- 
nition for  the  mortars  and  we  were  told  to 
expend  it  so  we  flred  It  Into  three  different 
villages.  In  the  same  area,  burning  and  de- 
stroying everything  there.  They  were  popu- 
lated, as  far  as  I  know.  We  were  told  they 
were  populated  and  VC  vlUs 

While  In  Charlie  Company,  before  I  went 
or  SRP — a  short-range  patrol — with  about 
six  other  men,  I  was  told  by  the  CO  that  he 
didn't  particularly  like  prisoners.  And  when 
we  went  out,  there  was  three  dinks  spotted 
running  across  the  field  from  where  our 
night  lager  was.  They  were  policing  up  food. 
They  had  no  weapons:  they  were  all  dressed 
in  black  pajama  bottoms:  and  we  were  told 
to  chase  them  and  kill  them,  at  which  time 
we  chased  them,  and   we   killed  one — well. 
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we  wounded  him  first  and  called  In  on  the 
radio  and  said  we  bad  a  dink  that  was 
wounded,  and  the  CO  said,  "You  got  a 
what?"  and  the  squad  leader  blew  his  head 
off  and  said.  "We  have  a  KIA.  Our  position 
has  been  given  away  and  we  need  to  get  out 
of  here,  can  you  get  us  a  couple  choppers  in 
and  get  us  out."  And  the  CO  says,  "No.  Can 
you   get   me  two  more  dinks." 

When  I  left  Nam  I  was  told  by  the  first 
sergeant  that  the  CO  needed  approximately 
seven  more  kills  before  he'd  be  put  In  for 
major.  This  one  dink  that  we  did  kill — we 
were  ordered  to  booby  trap  the  body  and 
spread-eagle  it  so  It  couldn't  be  burled  un- 
less It  was  chopped  up.  Consequently,  his 
ear  was  cut  off  and  awarded  to  the  platoon 
leader — which  he  kind  of  cherished.  He  en- 
Joyed  that. 

We  went  on  a  search  and  destroy  mission 
one  time.  In  Delta  Company.  We  were  chop- 
pered  out  In  three  forces — a  red,  yellow,  and 
green  force.  There  was  two  blocking  forces 
and  a  sweeping  force.  I  was  in  a  blocking 
force  at  the  other  end  of  the  vlll.  The  sweep- 
ing force  was  ordered  to  sweep  through  the 
vlll,  kill  and  burn  everything  in  sight,  which 
Included  people,  and  animals,  and  Just  bum 
the  village  down — and  we  were  on  the  other 
side  blocking,  in  case  everybody  ran  out  the 
other  way.  Well  nobody  made  It  out.  They 
were  all  found  In  bunkers,  where  grenades 
had  been  thrown  in,  and  in  their  hootchee, 
some  of  them. 

When  I  was  in  D  Company  I  was  a  PO. 
I  had  called  In  two  missions  with  white 
phosphorous.  PD  high  explosives,  which  is 
point  detonation  and  vertical  time  fuses — 
on,  I  believe  It  was,  two  occupied  villages, 
they  were  supposedly  VC.  I  suppose  that  did 
a  little  damage. 

Moderator.  Gary,  can  I  ask  you,  while  you 
were  in  the  1st  of  the  20th,  what  was  the 
general  attitude  of  the  men  toward  the  Viet- 
namese people  as  a  whole? 

Locke.  Remember  My  Lai.  "Remember  My 
Lai"  was  what  about  90  per  cent  of  the 
people  In  the  company  had  written  on  their 
hats. 
Floor.  What  did  that  mean? 
Locke.  Remember  My  Lai?  Charlie  Com- 
pany, Ist  of  the  20th,  is  the  one  that  was 
In  the  My  Lai  incident,  and  these  guys  think 
that  these  people  that  are  being  put  on 
trial,  they  think  they're  being  shafted,  be- 
cause that's  p>ollcy.  You  know,  you  get  a 
good  body  count,  you're  uptight,  you  get  a 
three-day  pass,  squad  gets  a  case  of  beer. 
We  went  through  this  village  and  discovered 
some  rice,  turned  out  to  be  about  a  seventy- 
thousand-pound  rice  cache.  Actually  It  was 
about  a  mile  square.  We  took  the  rice  from 
the  people  that  they  had  been  working  all 
year  long  saving  up.  so  they  could  eat  during 
the  rest  of  the  year  and  take  some  to  the 
market  and  sell  it.  Well,  we  took  all  that  and 
delivered  It  to  the  compounds  where  the 
refugees  were.  We  had  a  chopper  pilot,  he 
was  lifting  out  on  a  chlnook,  he  was  lifted 
out  about  forty  thousand  pounds  worth, 
I  think,  and  he  got  shot  In  the  arm.  and 
Immediately  the  CO  took  a  platoon,  and  they 
ran  through  a  vUlage,  killing  and  burning 
and  everything.  And  they  threw  two  frag 
grenadee  in  this  one  bunker — somebody  was 
spotted  going  In  there  and  so  they  sent  one 
man  In  there  after  him.  And  he  pulled  out 
fourteen  people,  of  which  one  admitted  to 
shooting  the  rifle  that  shot  the  chopper 
pilot.  They  sent  an  agent — I  dont  know 
whether  It  was  CID  or  CIA  but  1  remember 
looking  on  his  collar  and  seeing  the  CI,  I 
didn't  see  the  third  letter.  He  came  out  there 
and  tortured  the  guy.  right  there.  While 
I  was  eating  my  lunch.  It  was  Interesting, 
trying  to  eat,  and  listening  to  this  guy  get 
tortured.  Tbey  were  kicking  him  In  various 
spots,  using  a  pencil  and  Jabbing  him  with 
that — beating  on  his  chest — there  were  sev- 
eral forms — they  were  goughlng  his  eyes, 
they  were  having  a  big  time. 
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F^ooR.  David,  you  used  the  word  dinks. 
What  other  words  are  used  to  describe  Viet- 
namese people  that  are  racial  slurs? 

Locke.  Gooks,  slantheads — dinks  was  the 
most  popular  where  I  was  at.  It  was  the 
only  thing.  If  It  doesnt  look  American  It's 
a  dink.  If  It's  a  dink  It's  bad,  therefore  should 
be  dead. 

Floor.  David,  what  do  you  know  about 
what  happened  in  My  Lai,  anything,  first- 
hand? 

Locke.  No,  no  firsthand  knowledge.  I 
wasn't  there  when  that  happened.  I  got 
there  the  19th  of  January,  1969,  It  was  all 
over  and  pretty  quiet.  The  only  thing — they 
got  over  there  is  the  people  still  wear  this 
"Remember  My  Lai"  thing  on  theU  hats,  you 
know,  "Remember  My  Lai"  and  "Kill  More 
Dinks"  and  all  this. 

Floor.  In  your  experience,  what  has  been 
reported  as  happening  at  My  Lai  was  not 
usual? 

Locke.  No,  not  at  all.  I  mean,  that  hap- 
pens quite  often.  They  think  It's  a  VC  vlll  so 
they  blow  It  away,  get  It  off  the  map.  Go 
through,  clean  the  area  out.  Then  thereafter 
anybody  found  In  that  area  Is  automatically 
a  VC.  and  they're  going  to  kill  that  too. 
They've  got  whole  big  areas,  whole  valleys 
and  things  that  are  marked  off  limits.  They 
let  the  farmers  come  In  during  the  daytime, 
and  at  six  o'clock  they're  supposed  to  be 
gone.  If  they  find  anybody  In  there  between 
six  and  six,  they're  going  to  kill  them,  no 
Ifs,  ands  or  buts,  no  questions  asked.  It's 
quite  frequent  you  find  them  there.  They  go 
in  there  and — one  of  these  villages  that  we 
burned  out  with  white  phosphvu-ous,  later  on 
when  I  was  In  Charlie  Company,  we  went 
through  there,  and  there  was  approximately 
fifty  people  in  the  vill  again.  They  moved 
back  into  the  vUl  and  rebtxilt  it  up.  We 
had  to  sweep  through  it,  take  everybody  out, 
send  them  In  in  choppers  for  Interrogation, 
bum  down  the  village,  dig  up  gardens  and 
graves  hunting  for  rice  and  weapons — never 
found  any  weapons.  We  found  a  small,  about 
two  hundred  pounds  worth  of  rice,  which 
wasn't  worth  anything. 

Floor.  David,  why  did  the  people  feel 
that  the  fellows  at  My  Lai  got  the  shaft? 

Locke.  Because  what  happened  at  My  Lai 
la  not  a  special  thing,  there's  nothing  spe- 
cial about  it.  It  got  a  lot  of  publicity,  and 
so  they're  trying  to  shaft  everybody  to  show 
that  they're,  you  know,  they're  good,  they're 
going  to  go  along  with  the  laws,  they're  not 
going  to  go  and  murder  people  like  that  every 
day.  So  they're  trying — it's  scapegoat.  Is  what 
It  is. 

Floor.  What  does  "Remember  My  Lai" 
mean? 

Locke.  Well,  It  remembers  that — well,  ac- 
tually, I'm  not  too  sure  on  that,  it's  Just 

Plooe.  Well,  what  did  it  mean  to  you? 

Locke.  Remember  that  these  guys  went 
through  to  My  Lai,  found  a  VC  vli;.  and  so 
they  did  their  Job  Just  like  the  higher  people 
want  them  to,  they  wiped  them  out.  All  the 
bad  guys,  and  now  they're  going  to  Jail  for 
It.  And  now  it's  the  bad  guys'  fault  for  being 
there  In  the  first  place. 

Floor.  It  basically  means,  don't  get 
caught? 

Locke.  There  It  is — if  you  get  caught,  you 
tknow,  It's  your  own  skin. 

Floor.  Who  wears  these  hats? 

Locke.  Who's  wearing  these  hats?  About 
90  per  cent  of  all  the  people  in  the  1st  of 
the  20th — not  the  brigade,  but  in  the  1st 
of  the  20th.  They  all  wear  them. 

Floor.  What  happens  if  you  didn't  have 
it  on  your  hat? 

Locke.  What  should  happen? 

Floor.  Will  they  say  anything  to  you? 

Locke.  No,  they're  not  prejudiced. 

Floor.  What  does  it  mean,  1st  of  the  20th? 
I'm  not  clear  about  that. 

Locke.  The  1st  of  the  20th  is  five  com- 
panies, A,  B.  C,  D,  and  E  Now  C  Company 
was  at  My  Lai.  C  Company,  1st  of  the  20th, 
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that  was  My  Lai.  And  all  five  of  those  com- 
panies, they  tend  to  try  to  remember  My  Lai. 

Floor.  This  is  the  1st  Battalion  of  the  20th 
what?  „    ^ 

Locke.  The  20th  Infantry.  Whatever  that 

U. 

Floor.  And  they  started  wearing  "Remem- 
ber My  Lai"  when? 

Locke.  As  soon  as  the  publicity  about  My 
Lai  came  out  they  started  wearing  it.  Also, 
if  you're  wearing  anything— Just  wearing  the 
word  My  Lai  on  your  shirt,  on  your  hat,  and 
a  dink  sees  it,  it's  like  seeing  the  ace  of 
spades,  it's  taboo,  and  all  that.  That  means 
that  whoever's  wearing  it  is  a  bad  guy.  he'll 
kill  without  mercy,  and  all  this. 
Floor.  [Inaudible.] 

Locke.  By  American  ground  troops?  I 
didn't  personally  see  too  many  clviUans 
kiUed,  just  five  or  six.  Like  when  you're  with 
a  company,  and  you're  sweeping,  you're  walk- 
ing through  some  rice  paddles  or  something 
and  all  of  a  sudden  a  couple  of  rice  paddles 
over  a  dink  pops  up  and  starts  running,  you 
don't  ask  him  who  he  Is,  you  ain't  got  time, 
you  shoot  at  him,  drop  him.  We  used  to  set- 
tle on  a  hill  and  Just  fire  out  into  the  rice 
paddies  at  people,  water  buffaloes,  to  zero  the 
guns,  to  make  sure  they're  aimed  straight. 
Moderator.  In  the  interests  of  time,  let's 
just  have  one  more  question  from  the  press. 
Floor.  In  this  wearing  of  the  word  "My 
Lai'  or  of  "Remember  My  Lai,"  does  that 
mean,  in  your  view,  Mr.  Locke,  that  these 
people  were  expressing  their  sympathy  with 
Lieutenant  Galley? 
Locke.  Yes. 

Floor.  How  does  it  interpret 

Locke.  As  an  example  of  what  should  be 
done  over  there,  what  the  higher  echelon 
wtints  done  over  there.  They  want — it's  a  sea 
ol  people  over  there  and  they've  got  to  dry 
up  the  sea  in  order  to  get  the  bad  guys. 

Floor.  What  was  it,  an  emblem,  something 
like  that? 

Locke.  No.  you  just  take  your  hat,  and 
take  a  pen,  and  write  "My  Lai." 

Moderator.  Okay.  I  hate  to  Interrupt,  but 
we'll  move  on  now  to  the  next  wltnese — all 
right,  one  question. 

Floor.  Is  it  possible  that  what  happened 
to  Lieutenant  Calley  now  could  have  hap- 
pened to  you  gentlemen  if  it  had  been  re- 
ported then? 

Locke.  Very  definitely.  It  could  have  hap- 
pened to  about — I  don't  know,  about  25  or 
30  percent  of  all  the  people  who  go  over 
there.  You  know,  you  ain't  got  no  choice — 
you  either  do  what  the  brass  tells  you.  and 
get  In  trouble  for  It.  or  you  don't  do  what 
they  tell  you,  and  get  in  trouble  for  It.  Either 
way  you're  getting  shafted. 

Moderator.  Thank  you.  The  first  witness 
at  this  session  will  be  Richard  Dell. 

Richard  Dell.  The  name  Is  Richard  Dell. 
I  served  vrtth  Company  B,  Ist  of  the  eth 
Infantry.  198th  Light  Infantry  Brigade.  I 
also  served  with  Ist  of  the  1st  Armored 
Cav.  They  were  both  units  attached  to  the 
Amerlcal  Division.  I  could  tell  of  many  things, 
many  small  Instances,  but  In  an  effort  to 
save  time,  I'm  going  to  say  a  few  of  the 
things  that  I  thought  were  more  outstand- 
ing. Myself,  I  never  saw  a  large-scale  mas- 
sacre of  anyone,  but  I  was  witness  to  a 
few   Incidences  of   slaughter  of   civilians. 

Like  I  know  of  one  instance  where  we  went 
In  on  a  CA  Into  a  village.  It  was  a  hot  CA. 
meaning  the  first  lift  of  choppers  caught 
fire,  and  they  received  fire  from  an  NVA — 
I  guess  you  might  call  it  a  squad,  approxi- 
mately seven  people  In  uniform  with  weapons 
as  g:ood.  In  my  opinion  better  than  ours. 
When  we  went  Into  this  village,  I  was  In  the 
third  lift,  which  means  the  third  group  of 
helicopters  to  come  In.  Since  they  cant  land 
everybody  at  once,  they  bring  you  In  at  dif- 
ferent lifts.  By  the  time  I  got  there  the  firing 
vpas  over,  the  fire  fight  was  over,  and  the 
company  was  pulling  what  you  might  call 
a  sweep  or  search  and  destroy  In  that  village. 
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During  thla  ilm*  we  took  all  the  clvlUans 
and  herded  them  into  a  central  area  so  that 
they  could  be  Interrogated.  We  completely 
ransacked  every  hootch  In  the  village,  turned 
•verytiung  out.  all  their  valuables,  any  boxes 
or  anything  that  they  might  have  had  were 
opened,  and  looked  for  ammunition  or  any- 
thing. If  one  round  of  ammunition  was  found 
In  tbat  hootch.  It  was  burned. 

It  was  sort  of  a  practice  that  If  you  dldiit 
find  anything,  most  people  carried  a  round 
or  two  of  enemy  caliber  wvapon  In  their 
pocket  and  they  would  Just  throw  It  in  the 
hootch,  and  then  show  the  lieutenant  and 
say,  "I  found  this,"  and  bum  It  down.  At 
this  time  we  sent  three  prisoners  back  in  to 
battalion  to  be  Interrogated  further.  And 
then  later  on  we  captured  another  person. 
This  person — like  there  was  no  more  hell- 
copters  to  take  him  in,  and  they  dldnt 
want  to  let  him  go,  so  the  captain  said  he 
should  be  gotten  rid  of.  3o  two  people  took 
the  persons  ID  card,  which — If  a  South  Viet- 
namese doeeu't  have  an  ID  card,  he's  a  gook, 
he's  a  VC.  Supposedly  any  loyal  citizen  has 
an  ID  card.  So  these  two  people  took  his  ID 
card  and  put  In  their  wallet  and  then  told 
him  to  take  off.  He  ran  approximately  ten 
yards  and  turned  around  to  look  to  see  what 
was  happening,  because  his  wife  and  his 
child  were  standing  right  there.  When  he 
turned  around,  there  was  a  man  with  a 
M-60  machlnegun  and  another  man  with  an 
M-16.  and  they  both  let  him  have  It.  He  got 
hit  with  maybe  twenty,  maybe  thirty  rounds 
of  M-60  Are  and  M-16  fire  He  was  laying 
there,  he  was  still  alive,  and  the  medic  was 
asked,  'Well,  what  can  you  do  for  this  guy  " 
So  the  medic  laughed,  pointed  an  M-16  at 
his  head,  pulled  the  trigger,  then  stuck  a 
cigarette  out  In  the  wound  laughing  about  It. 

In  another  Instance,  we  were  on  patrol. 
The  company  approximately  two  or  three 
kilometers  from  u?  received  sniper  fire,  so 
our  patrol  was  ordered  to  head  In  that  di- 
rection. While  we  were  going  in  that  direc- 
tion, we  apprehended  two  Vietnamese  clTll- 
lans  working  in  a  rice  paddy  They  weren  ; 
checked  for  ID.  they  weren't  checked  In  any 
way  to  find  out  if  they  were  VC  or  If  they 
were  just  Innocent  bystanders.  The  lieu- 
tenant in  charge  of  the  patrol  said  that  they 
should  be  Just  gotten  rid  of.  and  they  were 
shot  by  the  lieutenant  and  a  few  other  peo- 
ple In  the  patrol. 

I  was  also  In  the  company  which  started 
a  thing  which  is  known  as  a  rat  patrol,  where 
six  or  seven  men  will  go  outside  the  perim- 
eter at  night  and  roam  around  the  country- 
side around  our  night  lager.  And  In  that  time 
anything  that  moved  or  made  a  funny  noise 
was  dead.  We  were  under  orders  to  shoot 
first  and  ask  questions  later.  We  would  walk 
through  a  village,  and  If  any  strange  sounds 
were  heard  coming  from  a  hootch  or  any- 
thing— It  could  have  been  people  sleeping, 
Just  tiimlng  on  their  beds — we  let  loose.  I 
know  It  was  pretty  Indiscriminate  because 
one  of  my  friends  was  shot  by  another  one  of 
my  friends  He  thought  he  had  heard  some- 
thing, opened  up,  and  shot  my  buddy  In  the 
rear  with  an  M-16. 

MoDsaATOR.  Rick,  was  your  companjf  the 
only  company  in  the  battalion  or  the  brigade 
that  uted  rat  patrol'' 

Dnx.  Rat  patrols  were  originated  by  a 
lieutenant  In  my  company.  He  was  new  In 
country  and  he  wanted  to  make  a  name 
for  himself,  so  he  voluntered  us  for  rat 
patrols  And — one  Instance — we  supposedly 
had  good  results.  A  lot  of.  you  know,  re- 
ported dead,  confirmed  body  count.  So  be- 
cause we  had  such  supposedly  good  con- 
firmed body  count,  it  was  made  standard  SOP 
for  the  Ist  of  the  6th.  and  I  believe  other 
units  of  the  198th  Light  Infantry  Brigade 
while  I  was  th«'e. 

OiM  Instance,  we  were  outalde  of  an  LZ 
called  LZ  Baldy — which  Is  a  pretty  big  base 
oamp  between  Chu  Lai  and  Danang,  Just  off 
of    Highway    1.    And    while    w»    w«r«    there. 
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we  were  set  up  In  a  night  lager.  And  up  until 
this  time  we  bad  been  receiving  a  lot  of 
sniper  fire,  a  lot  of  l)ooby  traps,  a  lot  of 
people  were  getting  wounded  and  maimed. 
And  we  sent  out  a  rat  patrol  one  night,  and 
they  went  Into  a  village.  When  they  went 
into  this  village.  It  was  what  you  might  call 
a  secure  village  Insomuch  that  there  was 
PFs  there — PPs  Is  Popular  Forces.  They  are 
similar  to  the  National  Guard.  It's  their  pol- 
icy that  if  they  see  strangers  In  the  Tillage, 
to  ring  the  bell,  the  village  bell.  And  the 
rat  patrol  was  going  through  the  village, 
and  the  PFs  rung  the  village  bell  to  warn 
the  villagers  that  there  was  people  roaming 
about  the  village.  They  dldnt  know  if  they 
were  Americans  or  NVA,  they  didn't  know. 
So  as  soon  as  they  started  ringing  the  bell, 
the  rat  patrol  opened  up,  and  Just  split, 
and  then  they  came  back  Into  the  night 
lager,  and  we  called  in  a  175  mission  on  the 
village  of  about  thirty  or  forty  rounds. 

And  the  next  morning  we  were  still  set  up 
In  the  night  lager  eating  breakfast  when  you 
might  call  It  a  delegation  from  the  village 
came  up.  There  were  approximately  four  or 
five  people  that  came  up  under  a  Vietnamese 
flag  and  an  American  flag,  walking  Into  our 
perimeter.  And  they  did  this  In  the  fact  to 
show  that  we  were  wrong  In  blowing  up  their 
Tillage,  and  they  wanted  to  speak  to  us  and 
find  out  why  we  did  It.  And  when  they 
walked  into  the  perimeter,  they  were  messed 
with  by  the  other  people  In  the  company. 
The  Vietnamese  flag  was  taken  away  from 
one  guy.  a  few  of  them  were  punched,  a 
couple  of  them  were  tripped,  they  were  Just 
generally  harrasaed.  And  these  people  were 
coming  Into  our  camp  to  And  out  why  we 
had  destroyed  their  village  when  the  village 
Itself  was  only  1  or  3  kilometers  from  a  big 
base  camp,  and  there  was  troops  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  army  stationed  In  that  village 
for  their  own  protection.  And  we  had  called 
In  an  artillery  strike  on  them. 

From  the  Floo*.  Do  you.  feel  that  this  ar- 
bitrary killing  of  women  and  children  started 
after  Westmoreland  gave  the  order  for  he 
wanted  more  body  count? 

Dkli..  I  don't  know.  I  believe — like  I  was 
there  before  Westmoreland  supposedly  said 
that.  I  was  there  from  August  of  1967  to 
August  of  1968.  and  during  that  time — that 
was  the  time  of  the  big  Tet  offensive  where 
Danang,  the  Marine  regiment  at  Danang,  was 
overrun,  and  my  battalion  was  a  reaction- 
ary battalion  for  Amerlcal  Division.  In  other 
words,  whenever  Amerlcal  intelligence  had 
some  report  of  an  enemy  build-up  or  an 
enemy  concentration  or  a  heavy  attack  on 
a  base  camp  anywhere  in  the  I  Corps,  we 
were  picked  up  wherever  we  were  in  heli- 
copters and  flown  to  that  place.  And  when 
we  were  called  In  It  was  usually  declared  as 
a  free  Are  zone,  meaning  that  the  man  on 
point,  the  man  walking  first  In  the  com- 
pany, whenever  he  felt  that  his  personal 
safety  was  in  danger,  then  he  had  like  per- 
nalsslon  to  open  up  on  the  opposite  Jungle 
line.  It  didn't  matter  if  he  knew  anything 
was  there.  It  could  have  been  a  friendly 
village  or  anything.  It  was  Just  there  might 
be  somebody  there  who  was  going  to  shoot 
you  and  he  acted  on  that. 

Flock.  Would  you  say  then  that  West- 
moreland's statement  was  more  or  less  super- 
fluous be/:ause  you  were  already  getting  as 
much  body  count  as  necessary? 

Dtll.  No.  I  dont  know  about  that.  I  know 
that  my  whole  time  there  that  was  the  big 
thing.  Get  a  bigger  body  count.  I  know  In 
our  battalion  we  had  a  little  bulletin  board — 
us  and  them,  you  know. 

Ftooa.  Could  you  pin  down  some  of  the 
places  where  you  say  the  two  men  opened 
fire  on  a  man  who  didn't  have  an  IDT 

DxLL.  Well,  he  had  an  ID  They  took  It 
from  blm.  It  happened  in  a  place  called  the 
Rice  Bowl.  The  exact  position  I  couldn't  tell 
you.  I  didn't  even  know  where  I  was  half 
the    time.   It   was  Just.    "WeTe   waUlng   20 
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kicks  this  way  today."  We'd  wake  up  and, 
"Tou  carry  this,  and  walk  this  way." 

MoDEBATOB.  Rick,  what  was  the  area  of  re- 
sponsibility of  the  198th  at  that  time? 

Dnx.  Anywhere  In  the  Amerlcal  zone.  It 
was  reactionary.  Whenever  anything  hap- 
pened or  they  suspected  anything  happened. 
It  was  usually  my  battalion,  a  company  from 
my  battalion  was  flown  in  first. 

Floor.  When  was  this  incident  when  they 
took  the  ID  card? 

Dkll.  I  would  say.  March  of  1968.  But 
that's  not  a  definite  date. 

Floor.  That  was  about  the  same  time  as 
the  My  Lai  massacre,  then. 

Dkll.  Just  before. 

Floor.  Do  you  know  any  way  General 
Koster,  your  commander  at  the  time,  handed 
down  pressure  for  body  count?  How  did  he 
act? 

Dkll.  I  don't  know.  I  never  saw  a  general. 
We  were  lucky  If  the  colonel  came  out  once 
or  twice  the  whole  time  I  was  there.  It  wasnt 
considered  safe  where  we  were  for  officers  to 
come  out. 

Floor.  The  higher  officers  usually  stayed 
away? 

Dkll.  Yeah.  Higher  officers  didn't  have 
anything  to  do  with  any  type  combats. 

Floor.    They   kept   their   hands  clean? 

Dkio..  I  wouldn't  necessarily  say  keep  their 
hands  clean.  They  didn't  mind  getting  us 
killed,   but  they  didn't   vrant  to  get   killed. 

Floor.  You  mentioned  that  American  sol- 
diers were  often  so  anxious  to  shoot  that 
they  sometimes  shot  each  other.  Was  that 
a  common  occurrence? 

Dkll.  That  was  an  uncommon  occurrence. 
But  It  was  at  night,  and  It's  Just  a  general 
thing.  Tou  dont  walk  outside  the  perimeter 
at  night. 

Floor.  How  could  you  have  gotten  a  clear- 
ance for  a  175  mission  on  a  village  where 
there  toere  Popular  Forces? 

Dell.  We  Just — the  per«5n  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  rat  patrol  called  it  In.  said 
that  they  had  received  fire. 

Floor.  But  the  clearance  procedures  toere 
supposed  to  preclude  that? 

Dkll.  There  were  a  lot  of  "supposed  to's." 

Floor.  This  is  a  question  that  has  been 
coming  across  my  mind  during  most  of  the 
testimony.  What  would  happen  to  individuals 
such  as  yourself  who  would  refuse,  refuse 
to  do  these  things,  or  what  the  Army  calls, 
"Refuse  to  go  to  the  field"? 

Dkll.  Well,  my  company  Itself,  we  were  at 
a  place  called  LZ  Center,  which  sort  of  di- 
vides the  As  Hau  Valley.  It's  right  on  the 
pterimeter  of  the  As  Hau  Valley.  And  we  got 
trapped  on  top  of  a  hill  for  three  days,  where 
we  couldnt  get  out  of  our  foxholes  without 
being  shot  at.  We  were  up  against  the  head- 
quarters battalion  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
heavy  armored  regiment.  On  the  hill  com- 
plex we  were  on.  the  NVA  had  eleven  .63 
caliber  machine  guns,  approximately  four 
mortar  positions  down  in  the  valley,  and  ap- 
proximately three  recoil-less  rifle  positions 
down  In  the  valley.  So  any  time  any  of  our 
men  came  out  of  our  foxholes  we  were  be- 
ing shelled.  And  it  took  us  two  and  a  half 
days  to  get  off  of  the  hill.  And  we  went  down 
Into  the  valley  and  st>ent  a  night  Just  down 
In  the  valley  and  that  evening  orders  came 
down  for  us  to  go  back  up  the  hill.  And  we 
as  a  company  refused  to  go.  We  Just  told 
them  to  forget  It.  As  a  company  we  did  this, 
like  everybody  except  for  the  captain  and 
one  lieutenant.  And  the  one  lieutenant  was 
behind  us  but  he  couldn't  refuse  a  direct 
order  or  else  he  would  have  gotten  fifteen 
years  In  Leavenworth,  but  there  was  nothing 
they  could  do  to  a  whole  company  of  us. 
unless  they  wanted  to  put  the  whole  com- 
pany In  Jail. 

Floor.  When  did  this  refusal  take  place? 
Dkll.  I'd  say  April  of  1968 
Floor.  What  company  was  that? 
Dkll.  It  was  Company   B,   Ist  of  the  6th 
Infantry.   198th  Light  Infantry  Brigade. 
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Floor.  Was  there  any  press  coverage  of 
your  operations  that  you  know  of? 

Dell.  The  only  time  we  saw  the  press  was 
when  we  were  In  supposedly  a  secure  area. 
There  was  a  few  times  where  they  happened 
to  be  out  there  and  we  would  get  caught 
in  a  fire  fight.  But  if  we  were  on  a  sweep, 
or  a  search  and  destroy  mission,  where  heavy 
contact  was  expected,  they  didn't  come  out. 

Floor.  What  was  your  CO's  reaction  to  the 
refusal? 

Dell.  He  called  up  the  colonel  and  told 
the  colonel  that  the  ct^mpany  refviscd  and  he 
wasn't  going  back  up   by  himself. 

Ploob.  What  was  the  colonel's  reaction? 

Dell.  The  colonel  was  sort  of  that 

we  went  back  in  the  base  camp  that  after- 
noon. 

Floor.  Did  you  ever  get  any  training  about 
atrocities?   How   to  report   them   or 

Dell.  We  were  told  that  there  wasn't 
atrocities.  We  were  told,  you  know,  war's 
hell,  that's  just  too  bad.  It  was  a  matter  of 
our  whole  training.  I  received  orders  for 
Vietnam  the  day  I  got  out  of  AIT  which  Is 
Uke  the  training  you  go  through  right  after 
basic  training.  And  we  were  constantly  drilled 
on  instances  of  young  kids  who  were  sup- 
posedly coming  m,  you  know,  to  wash  the 
dishes,  coming  into  the  base  camp  In  the 
morning  carrying  explosives  in  with  them. 
And  we  were  told  of  instances  of  women  com- 
ing In  with  explosives  hidden  on  their  body. 

Moderator.  Rick,  how  many  times  did  in- 
stances of  this  nature  occur  while  you  were 
there? 

De!,l.  I  only  saw  it  once.  That  was  when 
I  first  got  there.  Our  mess  hall  was  blown 
up.  and  one  of  the  cooks  got  killed  by  a 
grenade  put  in  the  stove,  by  one  of  the 
KPs 

MonEBATOB.  I'd  like  to  point  out  again  that 
all  of  the  men  who  have  spoken  at  this  session 
served  In  Vietnam  at  various  times  with 
uniu  of  the  Amerlcal  Division.  An  announce- 
ment about  tomorrow  Is  that  two  witnesses 
from  military  intelligence  units  will  be  giving 
their  eyewitness  testimony  concerning  the 
liquidation  practice  employed  by  the  CIA's 
program,  Operation  Phoenix.  I'd  like  to 
suggest — we're  running  a  little  bit  behind — 
that  we  take  a  ten  minute  break,  and  then 
Professor  Noam  Chomsky  from  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  will  be  speaking. 

No  break? 

We  don't  have  time. 

No  break. 

Uhl.  My  name  is  Michael  J.  Uhl.  I  was  a 
First  Lieutenant  In  military  intelligence.  I 
was  assigned  to  the  11th  Brigade,  Ist  Military 
Intelligence  Team  of  the  11th  Brigade  of 
the  Amerlcal  Division  In  November  of  1968. 
I'd  like  to  Just  briefly  make  some  com- 
ments about  two  points  as  far  as  military  In- 
telligence behavior  In  Vietnam — they  are 
the  systematic  use  of  electrical  torture  and 
beatings,  brutallzation  of  Vietnamese  non- 
combatants,  detainees,  by  United  States 
troops  and  miUUry  Intelligence  personnel; 
also,  the  general  reliability  of  any  Informa- 
tion gathered  by  the  military  intelligence.  Let 
me  reverse  the  order  and  talk  about  the  re- 
liability flrst. 

We  created  the  methodology  In  my  unit 
that  we  had  a  62  per  cent  reliability  factor. 
Because  we  paid  i>eople,  we  had  a  net  In 
our  counter-intelligence  sytem.  We  would  pay 
people  to  come  In  and  give  us  Information 
that  we  could  never  verify.  Now  this  Infor- 
mation was  used.  If  we  felt  that  It  was  rela- 
tively reliable — In  other  words  If  we  felt  that 
by  going  out  to  an  area  that  was  populated 
we  mlRht  at  least  flnd  a  rice  cache  or  Jvist 
rice.  We  would  try  and  interest  an  Infantry 
battalion  In  reacting.  However,  most  of  the 
time  our  Informtalon  reports  were  used  as 
Input  to  artillery  barrages,  harassment  and 
Interdiction.  B-62  raids  and  strikes  and  other 
air  strikes.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  the  artillery 
liaison  officer  or  the  air  liaison  officer  would 
call  us  up  and  say,  "Give  us  some  coordi- 
nates, we  have  some  ordnance  that  we  must 
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expend."  And  so  we  would  give  them  the 
coordinates — of  populated  areas,  in  many 
cases,  and  they  would  use  these  to  fulfill  their 
fire  missions  that  evening.  Specifically  now. 
about  electrical  tortures,  I  witnessed  my- 
geif— I  was  the  team  chief  and  as  such  I 
worked  In  both  counter-intelligence  and  also 
In  interrogation  and  order  of  battle — ^but  I 
witnessed,  not  only  In  the  Interrogation 
section,  which  was  located  on  the  base  camp, 
but  also  with  the  counter-intelligence  agents 
out  In  the  field,  the  frequent  use  of  electrical 
torttire  using  the  TA-312  field  telephone, 
which  is  part  cf  the  organic  equipment  of 
any  combat  unit.  Now  this  was  used — the 
wires  coming  from  this  telephone  were  bared 
and  attached  to  the  sensitive  parts  of  de- 
tainees' bodies.  I  witnessed  personally  It  be- 
ing used  on  fingers,  primarily  also  on  ears 
The  crank  was  turned  and  It  gave  out  a 
charge.  In  one  case.  I  saw  a  young  girl,  who 
v^s  detained  by  an  infantry  unit,  brought 
into  the  11th  Brigade  base  camp,  brought 
back  Into  a  bunker  at  the  interrogation  cen- 
ter, and  she  was  electrically  tortured  to  the 
point  that  she  menstruated  and  fell  to  the 
fioor.  In  the  field,  I  witnessed  a  young  boy 
and  an  old  man  who  were  detained  after  an 
aborted  operation — we  were  sent  out  there 
to  look  for  a  cave  where  there  was  suppos- 
edly some  Viet  Cong  activity.  Two  people, 
this  old  man  and  young  boy,  were  detained 
on  their  way  from  this  rice  field  In  the  eve- 
ning and  they  were  bringing  their  water  buf- 
falo back  to  their  hootch.  Now.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  two  majors,  an  XO  and  the  engineer 
adviser  to  the  1st  of  the  20th — which  Is  the 
same  battalion  that  Lieutenant  Calley  was 
in,  incidentally — these  two — a  young  boy,  I'd 
say  about  twelve  years  old,  and  the  old  man 
I'd  say  in  his  sixties — were  both  pistol- 
whipped  by  American  CI  agents  using  .38 
snub-nose  revolvers,  and  they  were  elec- 
trically tortured.  I'd  say  both  of  these  men 
were  gravely  injured. 

Electrical  torture,  at  the  11th  Brigade  base 
camp,  was  used  on  a  dally  basis,  on  people 
who  were  generally  classified  as  Innocent 
civilians  at  the  termination  of  the  ln'i.erro- 
gatlon.  Often  these  people  were  removed 
from  their  land  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  11th  Brigade,  which  was  located  at 
Due  Phuo,  and  then  they  were  just  turned 
loose  at  the  gate  and  told  to  find  their  own 
way  back  to  their  land.  Now,  many  of  them 
were  also  classified  as  Civil  Defendents.  In 
fact,  there  was  tremendous  pressure  from  our 
headquarters,  from  our  colonel,  to  classify 
people  as  Civil  Defendents.  These  were  people 
we  were  supposed  to  determine  had  somehow 
violated  Vietnamese  law.  None  of  us  were 
qualified.  In  fact,  to  Interpret  Vietnamese 
law,  and  none  of  us  spoke  the  language. 
However,  we  were  to  determine  whether 
these  people  were  draft  dodgers  or  In  an- 
other way  had  violated  the  law.  Many  charges 
were  trumped  up  because  of  the  pres.sure  and 
many  people  were  classified  as  Civil  Defend- 
ents who  would  otherwise  have  been  classi- 
fied as  Innocent  civUians.  There  was  tre- 
mendous pressure  among  the  brigades  to  see 
who  would  have  the  largest  number  of  Civil 
Defendents.  It's  significant  to  note  that  the 
reason  there  was  such  pressure  to  classify 
Civil  Defendents  is  because  we  very  rarely 
got  bona  fide  guerrillas  or  NVA  troops.  I 
would  say  no  more  than  a  handful  of  people 
were  actually  classified  as  possible  prisoners 
of  war  the  entire  time  I  was  In  Vietnam. 

These  people  who  were  classified  as  Civil 
Defendents  went  through  a  cycle  of  torture. 
They  were  picked  up  by  Infantry  units — 
In  most  cases  because  they  were  present  In 
their  Tillages  at  the  time  a  sweep  was  going 
on.  They  were  brutalized  by  the  Infantry, 
brought  in.  electrically  tortured  and  beaten 
by  the  MI.  turned  over  to  MACV  after  they 
were  classified  as  Civil  Defendents.  where 
they  were  again  put  through  beatings  and 
torturtngs,  and  finaly  turned  over  to  the  na- 
tional police,  where  they  underwent  another 
series  of  tortures  and  beatings.  After  this. 
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they  were  either  thrown  into  the  already 
overcrowded   Jails   or   released. 

Mode»ator.  Are  there  any  questions? 
Prom  the  Floob.  How  do  you  know  about 
the  cycle  of  tortures  beyond  your  point 
and  in  advance  of  your  point?  You  were  in 
the  MI  unit — how  do  you  know  about  the 
infantry  and  MACV? 

Uml.  Often.  I  was  out  In  the  field  and 
witnessed  the  brutal izatiou  in  the  field. 
Many  times  people  came  in  to  us  already 
bruised  and  told  us  through  Interpreters 
how  they  had  been  brutalized  in  the  field. 
Now  in  MACV — we  turned  the  people  directly 
over  to  MACV,  which  was  located  some  500 
meters  outside  of  our  front  gate.  We  had 
very,  very  close  liaison  with  MACV  district 
headquarters  in  Due  Phuo.  We  also  had  very, 
very  close  liaison  with  the  national  police 
chief  and  the  national  police  In  Due  Phuo. 
We  often  witnessed  these. 

Floor.  Can  you  tell  us  a  little  bit  about 
the  kind  of  policy  you  were  given  as  to  the 
treatm,ent  of  these  prisoners — was  it  in 
writing? 

Uhl.  No.  this  was  de  facto  policy.  I  had 
heard  about  It  when  I  was  in  military  In- 
telligence training  when  I  was  at  Fort  Holl- 
blrd,  off  the  record.  After  class,  you'd  go 
up  to  the  instructor  and  say,  "What's  It 
really  like  in  Vietnam?"  And  they'd  tell  you 
about  prisoners  being  thrown  out  of  heli- 
copters, and  312  field  phones  and  batteries 
used  to  electrically  torture  people,  and  other 
torture  techniques,  none  of  which  I  ever 
witnessed — water  torture,  bamboo,  etc.  When 
I  got  to  Vietnam  these  SOPs — standard 
operating  procedures — had  already  been  es- 
tablished in  the  unit. 

Floob.  There  was  nothing  in  writing  then? 
Uhl.  No,  no.  No  directives  in  manuals. 
Floob.  You  say  you  were  getting  pressure 
from  the  Air  Force  and  people  like  that  for 
targets.  They  actually  ux}uld  call  you  up  and 
say,  "We  have  some  ordnance  we  have  to  ex- 
perid"?  Could  you  elaborate  on  this  whole 
thing? 

Uhl.  We  had  an  ordnance  dump  at  the 
nth  Brigade  headquarters,  and  every  sev- 
eral days  the  stock  was  replenished.  So  they 
had  so  many  rounds  of  high  explosives,  8- 
Inch,  105,  and  155  howitzer  rounds  that  they 
would  expend  within  a  certain  period  of 
time,  because  the  convoy  would  be  going 
back  to  Quen  Yon  to  resupply,  getting  this 
stuff  off  the  docks,  it  was  re-cyeled  right 
back  to  the  United  States. 

Floob.  Was  there  ever  any  competition — 
you  know,  we've  got  to  fire  so  many  shells, 
we've  got  to  beat  the  other  guys  who  didn't 
fire  as  many  shells  as  us? 

Uhl.  No,  I  don't  know  exactly  even  what 
the  number  of  shells  were  that  they  had  to 
fire.  By  the  end  of  the  night,  they  would 
try  to  get  some  targets.  If  they  didn't  get 
targets  from  the  Infantry  units  out  in  the 
field  that  day  during  their  sweeps,  they 
would  come  to  us  and  ask  us  for  coordinates. 
Floor.  As  military  intelligence,  you  would 
rather  get  the  artillery  in  because  there  was 
no  verification  whether  your  intelligence 
was  righ  t  or  u)rong? 

Uhl.  We  could  never  verify  whether  our 
Intelligence  was  right  or  wrong.  Except  in 
one  or  two  cases  where  we  did  go  out  and 
find  a  rice  cache,  but  I  suspect  that  was  more 
by  coincidence. 

Floor.  H  and  I  served  the  interests  of  the 
MI  people  as  well? 
Uhl.  Oh,  very  definitely. 
Floob.  Are  there  people  responsible  for  this 
or  is  it  something  that  grew  up  as  a  practice 
and  everybody  just  followed  it? 

Uhl.  Some  of  the  tactical  field  policies  that 
do  exist  are  subject  to  euphemistic  coverings 
Uke  "free  fire  zones,"  "search  and  destroy," 
"pacification, "  "relocation" — all  of  these 
things  have  been  known  to  the  American 
public  for  years — they're  like  pablum,  you 
just  take  them  down  with  the  evening  news. 
I  guess  they  couldn't  figure  any  way  to  cover 
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up  electrical  torture  so  they  never  created  a 
nice  euphemism  for  It.  but  It  has  been  going 
on  since — to  my  knowledge — 19«3.  We  have  a 
man  who  testifies  to  seeing  It  In  1963  in 
Special  Forces. 

Floor.  Was  this  electrical  torture  capri- 
cious, random?  Was  it  standard  witfi  every 
detainee? 

Vm..  I  would  say  that  the  Interrogation 
section  of  my  team  worked  an  average  of 
twelve,  fifteen  hours  a  day.  They  were 
swamped:  the  infantry  was  Just  bringing — 
oh,  twenty,  thirty,  forty  detainees  a  day. 
mostly  old  men.  women,  girls.  So  I  would 
really  have  no  way  to  estimate.  I  would  say 
It  was  used  probably  on  a  dally  basts — since 
I  was  the  administrator  for  the  team.  I 
waan't  present  In  the  interrogation  center  at 
all  times,  but  I  wouldn't  say  it  was  used  on 
every  one  of  the  forty  during  the  day.  but  It 
was  used  on  a  dally  basis.  It  was  a  matter  of 
policy. 

Flooe.  Did  you  yourself  see  it  every  day? 

DHL.  No.  I  didn't  see  It  every  day  because  I 
was  not  the  Interrogation  officer.  I  had  an  XO 
who  was  the  Interrogation  officer. 

PLOoa.  Did  you  make  a  list  of  the  number 
of  times  you  saw  electrical  torture  used?  Cir- 
curnstances.  place,  and  so  on?  Did  you  keep  a 
record  yourself? 

Uhl.  No,  I  never  did  keep  a  record.  The 
rationale  at  that  time  was  that  well.  It  didn't 
really  hurt  them.  That's  the  way  we  brushed 
It  off.  Well,  something  doesn't  leave  any 
marks  or  anything — it's  part  of  policy,  and 
what  can  we  do  anyway. 

Flook.  How  was  it  determined  who  was  a 
POW  and  who  toas  a  Civil  Defendant? 

Uhl.  The  Interrogation  officer. 

FLOoa.  What  knowledge  did  he  use? 

Uhl.  You  could  not  claaalfy  anyone  as  a 
prisoner  of  war  unless  he  was  captured  with 
a  weapon. 

Floor.  How  did  you  get  into  military  intel- 
ligence? 

Uhl.  I  was  In  ROTC  and  I  applied  and  was 
accepted. 

MoDKRATOR.  Mike.  In  the  Interests  of  time 
we're  golag  to  move  on  now. 


SHARING  TAX  REVENUE 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

or    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1971 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  years  I  have  been  concerned  about 
the  growing  erosion  of  power  and  respon- 
sibility from  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments of  our  country  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Although  it  is  dlfflcult  to  pin- 
point the  exact  nature  of  this  erosion,  it 
is  more  than  clear  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's preemption  of  most  of  the 
sources  of  tax  revenue  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial contributing  cause. 

E^rentually,  it  should  be  our  aim  in 
Congress  to  permit  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments the  option  of  raising  more  or 
less  revenue  to  meet  their  particular 
needs.  However,  as  an  immediate  transi- 
tional step,  I  believe  a  program  of  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  coupled  with  a 
greater  reliance  on  block  grants  instead 
of  categorical  grants  is  necessary.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  have  Joined  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Betts)  and  135  other  distinguished 
Members  of  this  body  In  Introducing  the 
legislation  necessary  to  Implement  the 
President's  request  for  $5  billion  in  new 
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and  unrestricted  funds  to  be  shared  with 
State  and  local  governments. 

Five  major  features  are  Included  in 
the  legislation  I  have  introduced. 

First,  there  is  authorization  for  an  an- 
nual appropriation  of  1.3  percent  of  the 
personal  income  tax  base  for  general  dis- 
tribution to  the  States  and  localities. 

Second,  the  funds  are  to  be  distributed 
to  the  States  on  a  per  capita  basis,  with 
an  adjustment  to  be  made  for  each 
State's  relative  tax  effort. 

Third,  all  cities,  counties,  and  town- 
ships are  assured  participation  through 
the  Inclusion  of  a  clearly  defined  and 
equitable  "pass-through"  formula. 

Fourth,  there  Is  an  Incentive  feature 
which  encourages  each  State  and  Its 
localities  to  develop  an  alternative  intra- 
state distribution  procedure  which  would 
be  more  responsive  to  local  needs  than 
might  be  the  case  with  the  procedure 
generally  established  in  the  bill. 

Fifth,  there  are  no  Federal  program 
or  project  "strings"  governing  the  use 
of  the  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in  complete  accord 
with  the  remarks  made  by  the  President 
in  his  recent  state  of  the  Union  message: 

Let's  face  It.  Most  Americans  today  are 
simply  fed  up  with  government  at  all  levels. 
They  will  not — and  should  not — continue 
to  tolerate  the  gap  between  promise  and 
performance 

The  fact  Is  that  we  have  made  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  so  strong  it  grows  muscle- 
bound  and  the  States  and  localities  so  weak 
they   approach   Impotence. 

If  we  put  more  power  In  more  places,  we 
can  make  government  more  creative  In  more 
places.  For  that  way  we  multiply  the  num- 
ber of  people  with  the  ability  to  make  things 
happen — and  we  can  open  the  way  to  a  new 
burst  of  creative  energy  throughout  America. 

Revenue  sharing  is  a  bold  attempt  to 
close  the  gap  between  promise  and  per- 
formance. It  offers  the  hope  of  recreat- 
ing the  delicate  balance  of  federalism  to 
which  our  Constitution  was  dedicated 
.nearly  200  years  ago.  The  theory 
of  federalism  is  simply  that  common 
problems  exist  in  diverse  environments, 
and  efforts  to  solve  the  problems  must 
accurately  reflect  the  peculiarities  of 
each  local  situation.  But.  so  long  as  the 
Federal  Government's  role  continues  to 
burgeon  In  the  efforts  to  solve  State  and 
local  problems.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments will  not  be  able  to  adequately  meet 
the  demands  for  their  services. 

When  Congress  enacts  the  general  rev- 
enue sharing,  and  I  sincerely  hojie  that 
It  will  do  so  this  year,  precedents  will 
be  provided  which  will  enable  the  United 
States,  for  the  first  time  In  its  recent 
history,  to  yield  some  of  its  tax  Jurisdic- 
tion to  levels  of  government  which  are 
cloeer  to  the  people.  I  happen  to  believe 
that  it  is  in  the  spirit  of  our  Nation's  tra- 
dition to  have  governmental  powers  lo- 
cated physically  as  close  to  the  taxpayer 
as  is  practical. 

President  Nixon  reminded  us  that  the 
truly  revered  leaders  are  those  who  give 
power  to  the  people,  not  those  who  take 
It  away.  I  have  faith  In  the  American 
people  to  wisely  and  prudently  shape 
their  own  destinies  through  their  State 
and  local  governments.  Let  us  act  on  the 
general  revenue-sharing  legislation,  and 
give  them  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  Let 
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us  take  this  first  transitional  step  to- 
ward a  more  responsive  and  more  re- 
sponsible government  at  all  levels. 


EARTHQUAKE  INSURANCE  IS 
NEEDED 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or    CALirORMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  10,  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tragedy  has  struck  Southern 
California  again. 

Yesterday  morning  an  earthquake 
shattered  the  lives,  the  hopes,  the 
dreams,  and  the  property  of  thousands 
of  people  in  the  Los  Angeles  area.  At  this 
hour,  we  do  not  know  how  many  have 
lost  their  lives:  we  have  not  determined 
the  amount  of  damage. 

Many  organizations — including  the 
Federal.  State,  and  local  governments — 
will  attempt  to  rebuild  the  ravaged  area 
and  to  help  the  people  put  their  lives 
back  together. 

But.  more  earthquakes  will  come.  Dr. 
Robert  Wallace,  the  chief  geologist  at  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey's  national  center 
for  earthquake  research,  has  been  quoted 
as  saying  "there  will  certainly  be  more 
earthquakes." 

On  November  13.  1969.  I  introduced 
legislation  that  would  provide  Insurance 
against  damage  and  loss  resulting  from 
earthquakes  and  earthslldes.  The  bill 
would  establish  a  reasonable  method  of 
sharing  the  risk  of  losses  through  a  pro- 
gram of  insurance.  Presently,  it  is  un- 
economical for  the  private  insurance  in- 
dustry alone  to  make  insurance  available 
to  those  in  need  of  such  protection  on 
reasonable  terms  and  conditions. 

The  private  Insurance  industry  will 
carry  out  the  progra.n  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable. 

Under  the  earthquake  Insurance  pro- 
gram envisioned  by  this  bill,  a  policy- 
holder could  recoup  all  or  a  portion  of 
his  losses  by  presenting  a  claim  to  the 
insurance  company  that  has  Insured  his 
home  and  belongings.  The  insurance 
company  would  share  its  losses  with  the 
Federal  Government. 

Although  California  reportedly  has  ap- 
proximately 700  earthquakes  a  year, 
rarely  do  they  result  In  property  dam- 
age. Yet,  the  fact  remains  the  Insurance 
Industry  does  not  insure  homes  and  busi- 
nesses against  the  hazards  of  earth- 
slides  and  earthquakes.  This  will  be  rem- 
edied by  a  program  that  will  be  based 
on  workable  methods  of  pooling  risks, 
minimizing  costs,  and  distributing  bur- 
dens equitably  among  those  who  will  be 
protected   by   earthquake   insurance. 

I  was  extremely  pleased  that  In  Public 
Law  91-152,  the  Congress  extended  the 
flood  Insiirance  progrsun  to  cover  losses 
from  water-caused  mudslides. 

However,  this  Is  not  enough.  We  must 
extend  the  program  to  Include  earth- 
quake Insurance.  Therefore.  I  am  rein- 
troducing legislation  to  provide  Insur- 
ance against  damage  and  loss  resulting 
from  earthquakes.  Through  cooperation 
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between  the  private  and  public  sectors, 
I  believe  we  can  Insure  property  owners 
against  the  sort  of  tragedy  that  centered 
in  the  San  Fernando  Valley  yesterday. 
Such  an  earthquake  Insurance  program 
as  I  have  Introduced  would  provide 
coverage  of  those  Involved  In  such  un- 
avoidable disasters  as  earthquakes  and 
earthslldes. 


MISS  BARBARA  WALDEN 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 
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press  all  youth  with  the  Importance  of 
good  grooming  and  good  health. 

Miss  Walden.  indeed,  has  earned  the 
commendation  of  her  country  and  her 
fellow  citizens  for  her  work. 

She  is  an  inspirational  and  spiritual 
example  of  good  citizenship  to  all  Amer- 
icans of  everj'  race,  creed,  and  national 
origin. 


HOW    TO    SUCCEED    IN    BUSINESS 
WITHOUT     BEING     TRIED— PART 

m 
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or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1971 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Miss  Barbara 
Walden.  one  of  the  leading  business  ex- 
ecutives in  the  black  commvmlty  of  the 
United  States  and  the  head  and  foimder 
of  her  own  Barbara  Walden  Cosmetic 
Co.,  is  an  Individual  whose  dedication  to 
the  basic  principles  of  American  citizen- 
ship is  worthy  of  the  attention  and  com- 
mendation of  this  body. 

Despite  the  great  demtinds  she  must 
meet  as  the  head  of  a  large  business  or- 
ganization. Miss  Walden  has  for  the  past 
2  years  undertaken  a  "one-woman  cru- 
sade" to  help  women  and  girls  among 
the  imderprivlleged  In  various  ethnic 
groups  In  a  self-Improvement  and  good 
grooming  program. 

At  various  times.  Miss  Walden  has  lec- 
tured and  demonstrated  good  grooming 
and  beautiflcatlon  techniques  to  such 
groups  as  Women's  Job  Corps,  Volimtary 
Bureau  for  Youth,  Industrial  center  Job 
training  progrsuns.  the  UCLA  college 
commitment  program — Job  training 
group — and  to  girls  in  Junior  and  senior 
high  schools  located  in  various  economic 
depressed  areas. 

Miss  Walden.  at  her  own  expense,  is 
usually  accompanied  by  a  group  of  10 
cosmetic  and  grooming  experts.  Includ- 
ing six  blacks,  three  whites,  and  one 
oriental. 

Miss  Walden  Is  now  in  Washington  to 
earmark  a  new  schedule  to  carry  her 
message  of  self-improvement  and  good 
grooming  to  the  underprivileged  women 
in  various  key  cities  across  the  country. 
Her  mission  has  had  many  rewards — 
human  rewards  of  the  highest  order. 

She  has  won  the  approval  and  the 
thanks  of  those  leaders  of  the  various 
women's  groups  she  has  contacted. 

The  greatest  pleasure  Miss  Walden  de- 
rives Is  when  she  can  go  to  the  imder- 
privlleged areas  of  our  country  and  en- 
courage yoimg  people  to  make  personal 
grooming  an  important  part  of  their  ad- 
olescent life.  In  response  to  requests  from 
Job  Corps  groups,  homes  for  delinquent 
children,  schools  in  depressed  areas,  and 
other  dvic  agencies,  Miss  Walden  lec- 
tures on  the  importance  of  pride  In  one's 
appearance. 

Young  people  listen.  She  also  attracts 
the  parents  there  at  the  same  time,  be- 
cause she  feels  If  one  reaches  the  par- 
ents, they  wtll  take  pride  In  themselves 
to  Instill  it  in  their  children.  Thus,  the 
Job  is  focused  in  the  right  direction.  She 
feels  It  Is  tdso  the  duty  of  adults  to  im- 
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Mr.  BOB  'WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  rash  of  attacks  on  big  business,  I  re- 
cently read  an  Interesting  speech  by  Lee 
Loevinger,  Partner,  Hogan  &  Hartson, 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  former  Assistant 
Attorney  General  for  Antitrust,  before 
the  Association  for  Corporate  Growth, 
Inc.,  Wednesday,  January  13, 1971,  at  the 
Hotel  Pierre,  New  York  City,  entitled 
"How  to  Succeed  In  Business  Without 
Being  Tried,"  part  HI: 

(Continued  from  Part  II.)  Assistant  At- 
torney General  McLaren  conceded  that  po- 
tentiality theory  Is  not  based  on  legal  prece- 
dent or  established  principle  when  he  testi- 
fied before  a  Congressional  Committee  that 
previous  Department  of  Justice  policy  had 
required  a  "reasonable  likelihood  of  a  sub- 
stantial lessening  of  competition"  as  a  basis 
for  antitrust  action.  He  declared  that  under 
hl8  administration  the  Department  of  Justice 
might  sue  to  prevent  or  undo  mergers  even 
though  they  met  standards  previously  es- 
tablished, saying:  "I  have  tried  to  warn 
businessmen  and  their  lawyers  that  they 
cannot  rely  on  the  Merger  Guidelines  issued 
by  my  predecessors  In  this  area — that  we 
may  sue  even  though  particular  mergers  ap- 
pear to  satisfy  those  guidelines  .  .  ."  He  sug- 
gested. In  effect,  that  firms  desiring  to  merge 
should  first  come  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice for  permission. 

The  earlier  antitrust  enforcement  policy  of 
attacking  only  those  mergers  which  evidence 
showed  would  have  a  probable  anticompeti- 
tive effect  was  soundly  based  on  general  le- 
gal principles  and  precedent.  The  law  gener- 
ally requires  a  preponderance  of  evidence  ee- 
tabllshlng  a  reasonable  probability  and  does 
not  permit  cases  to  be  decided  on  the  basis 
of  speculation  or  surmise.  With  respect  to  the 
merger  sections  of  the  antitrust  statutes,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  said  that  Congressional 
concern  v^as  with  probabilities,  not  with  cer- 
talntltles,  and  not  with  "ephemeral  possibili- 
ties." It  seems  clear  that  potentiality  theory 
has  been  devised  In  an  effort  to  block  con- 
glomerate and  other  mergers  which  have  no 
adverse  effect  on  competition  but  are  ob- 
jected to  on  grounds  of  other  social  goals  or 
views. 

If  potentiality  theory  can  be  appUed  to 
merger  cases  to  prohibit  economic  power  be- 
cause of  mere  possibility  of  ab\ise,  there  Is 
no  logical  basts  for  refusing  to  reach  the 
same  conclusion  with  respect  to  economic 
power  acquired  by  expansion  or  growth. 
Furthermore,  the  principles  established  for 
the  prosecution  of  big  business  Inevitably 
come,  by  a  process  of  bureaucratic  dilution 
and  Judicial  extension,  to  be  appUed  to  small 
business  as  well. 

The  merger  provisions  of  the  antitrust 
laws  were  first  applied  to  banks  In  1961  when 
Antitrust   brought  three  cases  against  pro- 


posed mergers  of  directly  competitive  banks 
with  offices  across  the  street  from  each  other 
In  Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  New  York,  and 
with  combined  assets  of  $1.8  bllUon,  »3J  bU- 
Uon  and  »6  blUlon,  respectively.  In  1963  the 
Supreme  Court  held  the  anti-merger  provi- 
sions of  the  antitrust  laws  applied  to  such 
banks.  In  June  1970,  Antitrust  prevented  the 
merger  of  two  small  banks  located  In  Phllllps- 
burg.  New  Jersey  (population  18.600).  and 
In  Elaston,  Pennsylvania  (population  32.000). 
These  small  towns  are  separated  by  a  river 
and  connected  only  by  two  bridges.  The  com- 
bined assets  of  the  two  banks  was  $41  mil- 
lion— about  one-hundredth  the  size  of  the 
banks  Involved  In  the  original  banking  mer- 
ger cases.  As  Justice  Harlan  said  In  dissent, 
the  PhlUlpsburg  Bank  Case  places  In  doubt 
the  legality  of  a  merger  of  any  two  compet- 
ing banks  no  matter  how  small. 

Under  potentiality  theory  the  size  of  mo- 
nopolies found  and  prosecuted  by  the  govern- 
ment will  surely  and  progressively  diminish 
until  any  expansion  of  business  without  ad- 
vance permission  comes  to  be  regarded  as 
potential  monopolization  or  restraint  of  trade 
and  Illegal. 

The  potentiality  theory  Is  so  specious  that 
even  the  Department  is  unable  or  \inwllllng 
to  follow  it  consistently.  In  several  recent 
cases  It  has  consented  to  mergers  of  large 
companies  engaged  In  competitive  activities 
on  condition  that  the  companies  split  off  di- 
rectly competitive  segments  of  their  business. 
It  Is  obvious  that  a  company  which  has  been 
forced  to  get  rid  of  a  small  part  of  Its  business 
In  a  particular  area  in  order  to  attain  greater 
scope    is    a    potential    competitor    In    the 
vacated  area.  Consistent  application  of  the 
potentiality    theory    would    preclude    such 
mergers.    This    does    not   mean    that   those 
mergers   were   Improperly   approved,  but   It 
does     demonstrate    that     the    Department 
either  doesnt  really  beUeve  In  potentiality 
theory  or  Is  unable  to  follow  It  consistently. 
This  Is  not  surprising.  Potentiality  theory 
Is  a  kind  of  legal  ESP — extra-sensory  proof. 
It  relies  on  potentiality  Instead  of  reality, 
substitutes  the  ectoplasm  of  hypothesis  for 
the  protoplasm  of  fact,  and  offers  faith  In 
place  of  proof.  If  It  Is  accepted  by  the  courts. 
It  will  subvert  some  of  our  most  Important 
legal     principles,     with     consequences     far 
beyond  the  field  of  antitrust. 

As  a  purely  practical  matter,  the  attack  on 
conglomerates   under  potentiality  theory  is 
shortsighted  and  unwise.  It  threatens  our 
economic  welfare  in  both  domestic  and  world 
markets.  Most  of  our  material  needs  are  for 
economic    goods,    such    as    better    housing, 
transportation,    communication,    food,    and 
medical    facilities,    which    are    provided    by 
business   and    Industry.   The   experience    of 
other  countries  shows  that  such  needs   are 
best   satisfied  where   governments   do  least 
to  Interfere  and  most  to  encourage  business 
development.    The    most    rapidly    growing 
economy  since  World  War  11  has  been  that 
of  Japan.  Analysis  of  the  Japanese  economy 
Indicates  that  Its  growth  Is  not  based,  as 
some  think,  on  cheap  labor  or  exports,  but 
on     Its     own     Independent     research     and 
development  effort.  This,  In  turn.  Is  the  result 
of  business  firms  with  very  large  capital  made 
available    through    government     guaranties 
and  highly  diverse  or  conglomerate  activities. 
Second  only  to  Japan  In  economic  growth 
has  been  West  Oermajiy,  and  this  has  been 
followed  by  other  countries  of  the  Etiropean 
Commxinlty,   where   government   effort   has 
been  toward  encouragement  of  larger  multi- 
national conglomerate  firms  able  to  ojjerate 
across  the  artificial  borders  of  nations  and 
to   provide  capital  and  competence  needed 
to  furnish  the  goods  and  services  required 
by  the  people. 

These  foreign  developments  not  only  offer 
a  lesson  as  to  the  effective  role  of  govern- 
ment, but  also  present  a  real  and  Immediate 
challenge.   In   international   trade,   and   in 
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domaatlc  m&rketa,  American  bvulness  U  In- 
creasingly cb*llen|t«d  by  foreign  competition. 
This  country  no  longer  baa  an  inherent 
•dv&ntsge  by  virtue  ol  quality,  productivity 
or  other  special  economic  virtues.  In  testllea, 
ramos.  television,  automobiles,  shlpbulld- 
ing,  cameras,  appliances,  electronic  devices, 
and  many  other  fields,  Japanese  goods  are 
not  only  competing  but  replacing  American 
production.  This  competition  has  caused 
some  to  demand  taritf  protection  and  others 
to  seek  non-tariS  trade  restrictions.  The 
danger  of  such  measures  should  warn  that 
before  we  institute  trade  barriers  against 
foreign  competition  we  should  at  leaat  give 
American  Indxostry  opfxirtunlty  and  freedom 
to  compete  without  Imposing  arbitrary  limi- 
tations and  restrictions  on  its  growth.  Ja- 
panese and  European  enterprises  are  not  only 
permitted  but  encouraged  to  expand.  If 
American  Industry  Is  to  survive  Ln  the  world 
market,  and  compete  equally  even  In  the 
American  market.  It  must  have  freedom  to 
build  size,  diversity  and  financial  strength 
as  a  foundation  for  Its  activity. 

The  (potentiality  theory  thus,  Ironically, 
Involves  great  risk  of  frustrating  the  eco- 
nomic goals  It  ostensibly  serves.  If  mergers 
can  be  forbidden  on  the  basis  of  the  po- 
tentiality theory,  the  size  of  permissible 
business  mergers  will  Inevitably  be  reduced 
over  the  years,  as  has  happened  In  the  bank- 
ing field.  There  Is  substantial  probabllty  this 
will  stifle  economic  development  In  the 
United  States  so  that  we  will  be  unable  to 
compete  effectively  In  the  world  market, 
technological  progress  will  be  retarde'1.  and 
we  will  lose  much  of  our  domestic  market  to 
foreign  competition  unless  we  surrender  the 
Idea  of  free  world  trade  and  isolate  ourselves 
by  exclusionary  trade  barriers. 

Furthermore,  undue  limitations  on  the 
activities  and  expansion  of  business  from 
unwise  government  policies  will  have  effects 
beyond  the  economic  sphere.  While  the  eco- 
nomic function  Ls  the  primary  and  obvious 
role  of  business.  It  Is  not  Its  only  function 
or  responsibility.  The  broader  responsibility 
of  business  to  society  in  general  Is  rapidly 
gaining  widespread  recognition.  TIME  says 
the  new  Job  of  business  is  "Reform  Without 
Revolution",  and  that  many  U.S.  corporate 
leaders  have  the  philosophy  that  as  a  part  of 
the  total  society  business  has  an  obligation 
to  attack  a  broad  range  of  social  problems. 
If  need  be  In  a  way  that  temporarily  retards 
profits.  In  accordance  with  this  philosophy 
many  American  business  enterprises  and 
leaders  have  taken  significant  action  In  re- 
cent years  which  has  required  economic  size, 
strength  and  diversity.  (Continued  In  Part 
IV.) 


AFL-CIO  PRESIDENT  MEANY  STATE- 
MENT ON  SOVIET  PERSECUTION 
OP  JEWS 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1971 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  As  you  know,  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  Congress  and  the  entire 
world  have  expressed  concern  over  the 
Soviet  Union's  treatment  of  that  coun- 
try's Jewish  minority.  Only  recently  a 
member  of  that  minority  was  given  a 
death  sentence  for  his  alleged  participa- 
tion in  a  hijacking  attempt. 

Joining  others  throughout  the  world 
in  their  expressed  concern  over  this  In- 
cident was  AFL-CIO  President  George 
Meany.  In  order  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues In  the  Congress  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Meany,  I  am  pleased  to 
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enclose  his  statement  in  the  Ricors  at 

this  point: 

Statxmxnt   or   AFL-CIO   PKuaomr   Oiokgs 

MXANT 

Vytautas  Slmukaltls,  34  years  old,  was  sen- 
tenced to  death  on  January  I4th  by  a  court 
of  the  Soviet  Union  for  an  alleged  hijacking 
attempt.  Slmukaltls,  a  Lithuanian,  Is  said  to 
have  been  attempting  to  seek  asylum  in 
Sweden.  He  has  but  10  days  to  appeal  his 
sentence. 

No  less  than  the  Soviet  citizens  of  the 
Jewish  faith  In  the  recent  trial  In  Leningrad, 
Slmukaltls  Is  the  victim  of  Soviet  terrorlza- 
tlon  of  minority  natlonaUties  within  the 
Soviet  Union  whose  crime  Is  to  want  to 
breathe  the  air  of  freedom. 

The  AFL-CIO  stands  firmly  with  the 
patriots  of  those  captive  nations  and  with 
Lithuanians  the  world  over  In  this  black 
night  of  repression  and  Injustice  wrought  by 
Imperialist  communism  and  Its  leaders  In  the 
Soviet  Union. 


UGANDA  AND  THE  NEW  U.S.  STATE 
DEPARTMENT  POLICY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Foggy 
Bottom  establishment  over  at  the  State 
Department  has  come  up  with  another 
double  standard  on  our  African  policy. 

Until  the  Uganda  coup,  most  Amer- 
icans thought  that  U.S.  policy  toward 
Africa  was  to  support  national  wars  of 
liberation,  and  to  show  special  favoritism 
to  all  black  rulers. 

Last  month's  successful  war  of  libera- 
tion for  the  people  of  Uganda  in  ousting 
their  dictator,  Milton  Obote,  the  self- 
admitted  Communist,  has  drawn  little 
attention. 

Even  the  African  news  release  report- 
ing that  deposed  Obote's  personal  effects 
harbored  boxes  of  Russian  ammunition 
in  Russian  Red  Cross  boxes  seemed  to  be 
of  no  Interest  to  our  foreign  policy  deci- 
sionmakers. 

The  new  leader  of  Uganda,  MaJ.  Gen. 
Idi  Amln,  a  former  disciple  of  Obote, 
who  rose  to  power  on  the  new  winds  of 
change  has  interesting  credentials.  Gen- 
eral Amln  is  a  black  African,  a  Moslem,  a 
former  heavyweight  boxing  champion, 
and  speaks  with  pride  of  his  military 
service  in  the  King's  Africa  Rifles  and 
in  Kenya  fighting  the  Mau  Mau 
terrorists. 

These  credentials,  plus  his  apparent 
distaste  for  politics,  are  not  qualities  to 
make  General  Amln  popular  with  many 
of  the  neighboring  black  rulers.  For  ex- 
ample, the  exiled  Obote  has  taken  refuge 
with  the  Communist  regime  In  Tanzania, 
which  appears  to  be  his  base  of  opera- 
tions to  encourage  other  left-wing  estab- 
lishments from  the  Sudan,  Kenya,  and 
Tanzania  to  organize  a  military  expedi- 
tion to  subjugate  his  liberated  kingdom 
so  that  he  might  regain  power. 

Obote's  thus  far  futile  efforts  are  rem- 
iniscent of  the  erstwhile  leader  of  Af- 
rica, "The  Redeemer,"  Kwame  Nkrumah 
when  dethroned  In  Ghana.  To  most  on- 
lookers on  the  African  scene.  General 
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Amln  is  a  refreshing  change.  As  a  former 
military  man  interested  in  hi&  people  he 
can  be  no  worse  than  his  predecessor. 
Let  the  tom-toms  beat  and  spears  rattle, 
Obote  will  never  be  able  to  muster  force 
to  regain  his  throne,  and  his  fellow  com- 
rade, Kenneth  Kaunda,  of  Zambia,  does 
not  control  enough  sabers  nor  can  he 
come  up  with  enough  paper  gold  to  hire 
a  white  army. 

Even  our  great  ally,  the  British,  an- 
nounced recognition  of  the  new  Uganda 
government  last  week.  But  not  so  with 
our  U.S.  State  Department  whose  only 
reported  comment  is  that  it  prefers  to 
wait  and  see  what  other  African  states 
do.  By  African  states  we  are  imcertain 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  includes  South 
Africa,  Rhodesia,  Mozambique,  and 
Angola. 

In  any  event,  it  must  be  regarded  as 
strange  behavior  for  a  constitutionally 
established  department  of  our  Govern- 
ment charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
carrying  out  foreign  policy  In  the  best 
interests  of  the  American  people,  to  now 
announce  that  certain  unidentified  Af- 
rican states  hold  a  veto  power  over 
what  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Apparently,  "the  best  interests  of  the 
American  people"  now  hinges  on  which 
African  votes  the  State  Department  can 
swap  for  in  the  United  Nations, 

South  Africa,  Rhodesia,  and  the  Por- 
tugese provinces  of  Angola  and  Mozam- 
bique become  more  "in  the  interests  of 
the  American  people"  all  the  while. 

I    Include   several    related    newsclip- 
pings  following  my  remarks: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Poet,   Feb.   9,   1971] 
Uganda   RBCocNmoN   Delated 

Dak  Es  Sai,aam.  Takzania. — The  United 
States  does  not  anticipate  taking  any  formal 
steps  to  recognize  the  new  Uganda  govern- 
ment led  by  MaJ.  Gen.  Idl  Amln  until  after 
African  states  have  done  so,  a  U.S.  embassy 
spokesman  said  here  yesterday. 

However,  he  added,  "We  are  maintaining 
routine  working-level  contacts  for  day-to- 
day business"  with  the  new  government, 
which  ousted  President  Milton  Obote  on  Jan. 
25  Britain  announced  recognition  of  the 
new  regime  last  week. 

IProm  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  28.  19711 
Uganda's   New    Mn-iTART    RtrLER:    Idi   Amin 

MaJ.  Gen  Idl  Amln,  Uganda's  new  head  of 
state,  was  the  Ugandan  army's  heavyweight 
boxing  champion  for  nearly  10  years. 

He  retired  undefeated.  And  he  has  prom- 
ised to  try  to  do  the  same  thing  in  the  presi- 
dency: Retire  unbeaten  and  hand  over  con- 
trol to  an  elected  government.  General 
Amln — a  large,  blufl  Informal  man  known 
to  almost  everyone  as  "Idl" — led  the  military 
coup  that  deposed  Milton  Obote  Monday. 

He  made  it  clear,  however,  that  in  doing 
so  he  was  not  changing  his  role:  "Im  a 
professional  soldier,"  he  said  on  the  Uganda 
radio  14  hours  after  starting  the  coup,  "and 
I've  always  emphasized  that  a  country's  mili- 
tary should  support  a  country's  government 
while  that  government  has  the  support  of 
the  people.  I  have  not  changed  my  views 
about  this." 

Idl  Amln  (the  name  Is  pronounced  EE-dee 
ah-MEEN)  was  bom  about  1925  In  the  village 
of  Koboko  in  the  northern  section  of  Uganda, 
then  a  British  protectorate.  He  Is  a  member 
of  the  Kakwa  tribe,  and  as  a  boy  he  worked 
in  the  lush  fields  of  the  West  Nile  area  and 
tended  the  family's  goats.  He  did  manage  to 
acquire  a  primary-school  education,  although 
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bis  school  attendance  was  sporadic,  varying 
with  his  father's  ability  to  pay  the  fees. 

In  1944,  he  enlisted  in  the  Fourth 
(Uganda)  Kings  Africa  Rifles.  He  saw  service 
as  a  rifleman  before  the  end  of  World  War  II 
In  Burma,  and  when  interviewed  by  British 
Journalists  In  Kampala  Tuesday,  he  was 
wearing  the  Burma  campaign  ribbon. 

rOUGHT    AGAINST     MAU     MAU 

He  was  promoted  to  corporal  In  1949,  and 
took  part  In  punitive  expeditions  against 
tribal  marauders  In  Northern  Uganda.  In 
1963,  he  saw  action  In  the  forests  of  Kenya 
against  Mau  Mau  terrorists.  General  Amln, 
who  Is  an  enthusiastic  rugby  player,  is  re- 
ported to  have  described  hunting  Mau  Mau 
as  "the  finest  physical  Ualnlng  a  footballer 
could  have.'' 

Before  the  Ugandan  battalion  returned 
home  In  1957,  he  had  been  promoted  to  ser- 
geant. Then.  In  1959,  as  efforts  were  being 
made  to  prepare  Africans  for  self-govern- 
ment, the  East  African  command  of  the 
British  Army  decreed  the  establishment  of 
a  new  rank — "elTendi" — for  African  non- 
commissioned officers  who  were  potential 
officers. 

General  Amln  was  one  of  the  first  Ugan- 
dans to  acquire  this  KlpUngeeque  title,  and 
two  years  later  he  was  commissioned.  By  the 
end  of  1963,  he  was  a  major  and  by  1964  a 
colonel  and  deputy  commander  of  Uganda's 
Army  and  Air  Force. 

In  that  same  year,  he  carried  out  a  special 
mission  in  the  Congo  on  President  Obote's 
orders,  setting  up  training  camps  for  Chrls- 
tophe  Obenye.  the  political  heir  of  Patrice 
Lumumba  and  an  opponent  of  General 
Joseph  B.  Mobutu.  He  was  also  in  charge  of 
collecting  gold  and  ivory  to  buy  arms  for 
the  "Slmba"  rebellion  against  General 
Mobutu,  commander  of  the  Congolese  army. 
His  handling  of  that  affair  led  to  a  commis- 
sion of  inquiry  In  1966  that  showed  both  his 
and  Mr.  Obote's  Integrity. 

General  Amln  and  Mr.  Obote  were  close 
friends;  General  Amln's  fourth  wife — as  a 
Moslem  he  can  and  does  have  four  wives, 
who  have  borne  him  seven  children — Is  a 
member  of  Mr.  Obote's  Langi  tribe.  But  Gen- 
eral Amln  has  never  tried  to  conceal  his 
distaste  for  politics.  He  Is.  for  example,  en- 
tirely unknown  to  the  members  of  Uganda's 
United  Nations  mission. 

As  a  Moslem,  too.  General  Amln  would 
tend  toward  the  conservative  side  of  the 
political  spectrum  In  Uganda,  putting  him 
Increasingly  at  odds  with  Mr.  Obote's  an- 
nounced "move  to  the  left."  When  Mr.  Obote 
acted  to  nationalize  foreign -owned  business, 
for  example,  there  were  rumblings  of  dis- 
content In  Moslem  quarters. 

General  Amln's  growing  disaffection  with 
Mr.  Obote's  policies  became  increasingly 
public,  and  Mr.  Obote  worked  In  a  variety  of 
ways  to  weaken  General  Amln's  p)osltlon. 

But  General  Amln,  heavier  now  than  In  his 
championship  days  but  stlU  displaying  the 
boxer's  spring  walk,  stayed  very  much  the 
former  sergeant,  and  maintained  his  popular- 
ity with  the  ranks.  "I  am  not  an  ambitious 
man,"  he  was  quoted  as  saying  earlier  this 
week,  "I  am  Just  a  soldier  with  a  concern 
for  my  country  and  its  people." 

IProm  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Jan.  30,  19711 

Uganda  Cotn»  Rejected:   Tanzania  Jabs 

Atricav  Unttt 

(By  Frederic  Hunter) 

Nairobi,  Kxnta. — The  Tanzanlan  Govern- 
ment's refusal  to  recognize  the  coup  d'etat 
In  neighboring  Ug^anda  seriously  threatens 
the  continued  existence  of  the  East  African 
Economic  Community  and  Common  Market. 

Heretofcwe  the  community  has  been  Af- 
rica's only  truly  working  example  of  regional 
cooperation. 

Follo'Wlng  a  Cabinet  meeting  Jan.  28,  the 
Tanzanlan  Government  announced  that  it 
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did  not  recognize  "the  authority  of  those  who 
have  killed  their  fellow  citizens  in  an  at- 
tempt to  overthrow  the  established  govern- 
ment of  a  sister  republic.  It  termed  the  coup 
"an  act  of  treason  to  the  whole  cause  of 
African  progress  and  freedom." 

The  statement  labeled  talk  of  Tanzanlan 
military  action  against  Uganda  as  "non- 
sense." 

Earlier  In  the  week  Idl  Amln,  who  deposed 
President  Obote  Jan.  35,  stated  that  In- 
teUlgenoe  reports  warned  him  that  Tan- 
zania, backed  by  Chinese  Communist  arms, 
intended  to  take  mlUtary  action  against 
Uganda  at  the  request  of  the  ousted  Dr. 
Obote. 

A  variety  of  observers  regard  these  reports 
as  a  ploy  to  strengthen  Ugandan  unity  at  a 
time  when  the  new  regime  wishes  to  consoli- 
date its  power. 

POLITICAl.    ACTION    BANNED 

In  further  measxires  toward  unity  General 
Amln  dismissed  Dr.  Obote's  Cabinet,  clamped 
a  temporary  ban  on  political  activities,  and 
freed  55  poliUcal  prisoners  including  former 
Prime  Minister  Benedicto  Klwanuku. 

But  the  Tanzanlan  Government  move  has 
come  as  an  even  greater  surprise  than  talk  of 
possible  mlUtary  action.  Tanzanlan  President 
Nyerere  cut  short  an  official  visit  to  India  in 
the  face  of  a  deteriorating  International  sit- 
uation In  East  Africa. 

Following  a  three-hour  meeting  between 
President  Nyerere  and  Dr.  Obote  the  Tan- 
zanlan Government  issued  a  statement  say- 
ing it  continues  to  regard  President  Obote 
as  the  President  of  Ugcmda." 

The  action  is  not  without  precedent  in 
the  oft-Jostled  area  of  African  politics.  In 
that  area,  certain  African  leaders  have  sought 
to  make  their  action  harmonize  morailty  with 
the  realities  of  political  life. 

Dr.  Obote's  ouster  no  doubt  came  as  a 
personal  shock  to  the  Tanzanlan  President. 
The  two  men,  along  with  President  Kaunda 
of  Zambia,  shared  similar  ideological  view- 
points; together  they  were  attempting  to 
effect  lasting  social  revolution  in  Bast  Africa. 
The  Ugandan  coup  appears  to  thwart  that 
attempt. 

strain  called  possible 

The  Tanzanlan  attitude  to  the  Uganda 
coup — which  Is  presumed  to  reflect  closely 
Dr.  Nyerere's  own  thinking — oovild  seriously 
strain  working  relationships  within  the  East 
African  community.  The  East  African  heads 
of  state  are  the  community's  supreme  gov- 
erning body.  They  meet  regularly  to  guide 
Its  business. 

Should  the  community  disintegrate,  many 
observers  would  consider  its  l068  even  greater 
to  the  catise  of  African  progress  than  the 
Obote  ouster.  It  wotild  probably  lead  some 
to  reassess  the  political  acumen  of  Dr. 
Nyerere. 

The  Tanzanlan  attitude  about  Uganda  may 
suggest  that  Dr.  Nyerere  and  his  colleagues 
put  more  faith  in  friendship  and  similarity 
of  ideological  viewpoint  than  do  politicians 
who  are  less  concerned  with  moral  stance. 
position  consolidated 

Meanwhile,  the  Amln  government  appears 
to  be  consolidating  Its  position.  Dispatches 
from  Kampala  continue  to  rep>ort  popular 
Jubilation  there.  This  is  to  be  expected, 
however,  since  it  Ls  the  heartland  of  the 
Ganda  people,  a  tribe  whose  king  Dr.  Obote 
overthrew  and  whose  institutions  he  worked 
to  extinguish.  How  popular  the  new  govern- 
ment is  in  the  hinterlands  is  unclear.  But 
there  seems  little  doubt  that  it  Is  firmly  in 
control  of  the  country. 

As  events  muddy  relations  between  Uganda 
and  Tanzania,  Kenya  watches  in  official  si- 
lence. The  Kenyan  jjoUtlcal  manner  Eatresses 
pragmatism  and  both  of  Nairobi's  independ- 
ent new8pap>erB  have  taken  Uganda  In  stride. 

Along  with  Tanzania,  the  Somali  Govern- 
ment has  refused  to  recognize  the  coup,  ac- 
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cording  to  Somali's  ambassador  In  Dar  ea 
Salaam, 

But  the  East  African  Standard  in  Kenya 
insists  that  the  coup  is  "Uganda's  own  bus- 
iness." 

"C3ould  there  be  anything,"  it  asks,  "more 
detrimental  to  Bast  African  solidarity  than 
the  extremist  attacks  on  Uganda  and  Kenya 
published  during  the  past  few  days  m 
Tanzania?" 

"For  the  present,"  it  continues,  "It  is  es- 
sential to  have  a  period  of  cooling  down, 
taking  the  heat  out  of  the  situation  Inside 
Uganda  and  in  neighboring  states,  so  that 
good  neighborllness  can  be  cemented." 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  31,  19711 
New    Ugandan    Regime    Accuses    Sudan    or 

AN  Invasion   and   Wabns  Her  To   Stop 

Kampala,  Uganda. — The  new  military  Gov- 
ernment accused  the  neighboring  Sudan  of 
Invading  Uganda,  a  Kampala  broadcast 
reported  last  night. 

The  Uganda  radio  said  that  Sudanese 
troops  were  advancing  into  Uganda  and  that 
at  least  one  warplane  was  involved. 

"Unless  the  violation  of  territorial  in- 
tegrity stops  at  once  we  will  meet  force  by 
force  and  this  need  not  necessarily  be  a 
localized    affair,"    the    broadcast    said. 

The  radio  reported  that  the  statement  bad 
been  issued  by  MaJ.  Gen.  Idl  Amln,  leader  of 
the  military  coup  d'etat  that  overthrew 
President  Milton  Obote  In  this  East  African 
country  on  Monday. 

A  newsman  who  called  General  Amln's 
house  was  told  the  general  was  asleep.  One 
of  the  general's  aides  said  that  there  was 
no  fighting  at  the  moment  and  added  that  he 
was  not  prepared  to  say  what  action  Ugan- 
dan troops  had  been  taking. 

The  midnight  broadcast  by  the  Uganda 
radio  said  that  Sudanese  troops  had  been 
violating  Uganda's  border  "for  years"  and 
that  the  new  Government  "considers  that 
the  time  has  now  come  tot  It  to  answer 
these  unwarranted  acts  of  aggression." 

The  announcement  said  that  Sudanese 
troops  raided  the  village  of  Namur  on  Tues- 
day and  Thursday  and  that  a  plane  dropped 
Ave  bombs  on  the  village.  It  did  not  say  if 
there  were  any  casualties. 

Two  days  after  taking  power,  General  Amln 
announced  that  Tanzanlan  troops  had  been 
preparing  to  attack  Uganda  from  the  south 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Obote,  who  was  in  Tan- 
zania. This  attack  did  not  materialize.  The 
Sudan,  which  has  a  leftist  military  Gov- 
ernment, is  Uganda's  northern  neighbor. 

Amin  Asks  Wider  Support 
(By  William  Borders) 

Kampala. — General  Amln  today  invited  60 
religious  leaders  to  his  heavily  guarded  house 
for  tea  and  promised  them,  "Whatever  I  do 
will   be  done  for   God   and   my  country." 

The  general  also  continued  his  behind-the- 
scenes  negotiations  for  diplomatic  recogni- 
tion, as  well  as  discussions  about  a  new 
cabinet,  whose  make-up  Is  expected  to  be 
announced  within  a  few  days. 

From  Uganda's  northern  and  western 
farmlands,  rich  In  cotton  and  coffee,  to  this 
tidy  capital  city  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Victoria,  almost  all  reports  indicated  that 
General  Amln's  regime  was  fully  in  command 
of  the  country,  and  many  of  the  priests  and 
ministers  who  shook  his  hand  respectfully 
this  morning  called  him  "Tour  Excellency." 

The  powerfully  built  general,  a  former 
boxing  champion,  greeted  them  on  the  sec- 
ond-floor veranda  of  his  hillside  home  over- 
looking a  garden  brilliant  with  Bougain- 
vlUea  plants  and  the  city  beyond. 

"All  I  want  to  do  Is  to  reassure  you  together 
with  all  Ugandans  and  the  whole  world  that 
our  new  Repxitollc  of  Uganda  will  be  guided 
by  a  firm  belief  in  the  equality  and  brother- 
hood of  man,  and  In  p>eaee  and  goodwill  to 
all,"  the  general,  a  Moslem,  said  to  polite 
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applause.  Tbe  majority  of  Ugandans  are 
Christians. 

General  Amln  has  not  spelled  out  all  the 
reasons  behind  the  coup.  But  he  is  regarded 
as  more  conservative  than  Mr  Obote,  a  self- 
styled  socialist  who  used  to  speak  of  a 
"move  to  the  left  for  his  country." 

Reading  his  text  haltingly  and  with  little 
evident  feeling.  General  Amln  continued:  "I 
appeal  to  you  to  tell  yoxir  followers  to  forget 
past  quarrels  and  work  together  for  the  good 
of  our  country." 

The  general  has  made  similar  appeals  dur- 
ing the  week  to  other  groups,  including  Mr. 
Obote's  ministers,  whom  he  dismissed  but 
did  not  punish,  except  for  Basil  K.  Batarln- 
gaya.  the  former  Minister  of  Internal  Affairs, 
who  Is  said  to  be  under  arrest. 

Mr.  Obote,  who  was  In  Asia  at  the  time 
of  the  coup,  has  returned  to  East  Africa,  but 
not  to  Uganda.  Several  of  his  closest  aides 
are  still  with  him.  In  Tanzania  at  last  re- 
port, although  his  wife  and  children  are  still 
In  Kampala  unharmed. 

Tanzania  has  stated  that  she  still  recog- 
nizes Mr.  Obote  as  the  President  of  Uganda, 
but  several  other  African  countries  have  re- 
mained silent  on  the  matter. 

It  was  considered  significant  that  Kenya, 
another  neighbor,  had  negotiated  willingly 
with  the  Amln  Government  about  the  return, 
via  Nairobi,  the  Kenyan  capital,  of  lower 
ranking  aides  to  Mr.  Obote  who  had  been 
with  him  In  the  Par  East  but  who  cboae  not 
to  accompany  him  to  Tanzania  after  the 
coup. 

Non-African  countries.  Including  the 
United  States  and  Britain,  are  said  to  be 
waiting  for  a  chance  to  follow  an  African 
lead  In  recognizing  General  Amln  as  the 
head  of  tlie  country. 

"It's  only  a  matter  of  time.  Clearly  Amln's 
In  and  Obote's  out,"  one  well-informed  ob- 
server here  said. 

Thursday  and  yesterday,  however,  there 
were  reports  of  scattered  fighting  In  the 
Lango  area  of  northern  Uganda,  near  the 
Sudanese  border.  This  Is  Mr.  Obote's  home 
region,  where  a  few  army  units  and  Individual 
officers  had  been  holding  out  on  his  behalf. 

Informed  estimates  put  the  total  death 
toll  In  the  co\ip  at  60  to  100.  It  Is  thought 
here  that  most  of  the  people  killed  were  sol- 
diers. But  the  toll  Includes  a  number  of  un- 
related grudge  killings  of  civilians  by  other 
civilians  who  were  taking  advantage  of  the 
confusion  of  the  first  few  days. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  1,  1971] 
OtTSTKO  Ugandan  Makks  Kknta  Tkip 

Ousted  Ugandan  President  Milton  Obote 
made  a  flying  visit  to  Mombasa.  Kenya  yes- 
terday, then  returned  to  his  exile  In  Tan- 
zania. 

Reutcr  quoted  Informed  sources  In  Dar  cs 
Salaam,  the  capital  of  Tanzania,  as  saying 
Obote  met  Kenyan  President  Jomo  Ken- 
yatta  at  Mallndl,  a  resort  near  Mombasa.  Offi- 
cial sources  In  Nairobi,  Kenya,  refused  to  con- 
firm that  any  meeting  took  place. 

The  overthrow  of  Obote  In  a  coup  led  by 
Maj.  Gen.  Idl  Amln  was  expected  to  drasti- 
cally change  the  political  balance  of  the 
East  African  Community,  a  common  market 
organization  composed  of  Kenya,  Uganda  and 
Tanzania. 

The  coup  appiears  to  have  propelled  Uganda 
toward  Kenya,  the  most  conservative  of  the 
three  countries,  and  away  from  Tanzania 
which  has  so  far  refused  to  recognize  Amln's 
government. 

In  Kampala.  Uganda,  Amln  renewed  his 
charges  that  troops  from  Sudan  were  advanc- 
ing Into  his  country.  However,  the  report  was 
later  denied  by  one  of  Amln's  aides. 

Amln  said  Sudanese  troops,  massed  on  the 
Uganda  border,  had  made  several  advances 
Into  Ugandlan  territory. 

But  Capt.  Valerie  Ochlxna  the  general's 
aide-de-camp,  later  denied  the  report. 

Sudanese  National  Guidance  Minister 
Omar  Moussa  also  denied  reports  of  an  inva- 
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slon  In  a  broadcast  from  the  Sudanese  capital 
of  Khartoum. 

It  Is  not  clear  where  the  reports  of  Su- 
danese Incursions  stemmed  from,  but  It  has 
been  reported  that  a  number  of  Uganda 
troops  loyal  to  Obote  have  taken  to  the  bush 
In  the  north  and  are  defying  a  call  by  the 
army  to  end  their  "groundless  resistance." 

At  Gulu.  60  miles  south  of  the  Sudanese 
border.  Amln's  troops  rounded  up  so-called 
dissidents.  His  men  are  also  reported  to  have 
secured  an  Important  airfield  at  Gulu  where 
Ugandan  Mlg  jet  fighters  are  based,  and  an 
unconfirmed  report  said  a  detachment  had 
moved  out  on  the  road  to  Moyo  on  the  Sudan 
border. 

In  Khartoum.  Sudan,  an  official  said  any 
military  Incident  on  the  border  would  likely 
be  connected  with  antl-guerrllla  action. 

The  Sudanese  guerrillas,  called  the  Anya- 
Nyas.  are  black  tribesmen  who  oppose  the 
Arab  Moslem  government  In  Khartoum. 

Obote  has  said  that  Sudan  was  one  of 
the  African  governments  whose  support  he 
would  seek  In  an  attempt  to  regain  power. 


I  Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Feb.  4,  1971) 
Ugandan  Delegation  in  Ethiopia 

Aoois  Ababa,  EJthiopia. — A  five-man  Ugan- 
dan delegation  arrived  here  today  with  a  per- 
sonal message  from  Gen.  Idl  Amln  to  Em- 
peror Halle  Selassie  seeking  recognition  of 
the  10-day  old  military  regime  which  over- 
threw President  Milton  Obote. 

Heading  the  delegation  Is  the  former  Ugan- 
dan ambassador  to  the  United  Nations, 
Apollo  Klronde.  who  was  appointed  by  Amln 
yesterday  as  minister  of  planning  and  eco- 
nomic development. 

BUronde  said  he  hopes  to  see  the  emperor 
to  explain  the  latest  developments  in  Uganda. 
He  said  he  would  also  see  officials  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  African  Unity,  which  has  Its 
headquarters  In  Addis  Ababa. 

The  representatives  of  the  new  Ugandan 
regime  were  In  Ethiopia  In  an  apparent  at- 
tempt to  stave  off  the  effects  of  a  diplomatic 
effort  by  Obote  and  Tanzanlan  President  Ju- 
lius Nyerere  early  this  week  to  Isolate  the 
Amln  regime. 

Obote.  who  has  been  living  in  Tanzania, 
paid  a  surprise  five-hoxir  visit  here  Monday. 
He  had  an  hour-long  talk  with  the  emperor 
and  met  with  the  OAU  acting  secretary  Mo- 
hammed Sahmoun. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.   3.    1971 1 

New   Uganda  RtTLZs  Namis   18  to  Cabinet 

(By  Jim  Hoagland) 

Nairobx,  Kknta. — Uganda's  military  ruler, 
MaJ.  Oen.  Idl  Amln,  named  an  18-man  cab- 
inet today  and  moved  toward  filling  the  po- 
litical vacuum  that  has  existed  around  him 
since  be  seized  power  eight  days  ago. 

Amln  abolished  parliament  and  announced 
he  would  rule  by  decree. 

Amln's  cabinet  choices  Indicate  he  will 
lean  heavily  on  civil  servants  to  run  the  East 
African  country  of  8  million  people  until  he 
steps  aside  for  the  "fair  and  free"  elections 
he  has  promised  at  an  unspecified  future 
date. 

Eight  of  the  new  cabinet  ministers  are 
experienced  government  administrators  and 
two  others  are  former  diplomats. 

Amln  also  named  to  bis  cabinet  a  few 
Baganda  political  leaders  who  were  longtime 
foes  of  President  Milton  Obote,  who  was  de- 
posed by  Amln's  Jan.  26  coup.  Most  promi- 
nent among  them  Is  former  parliament  mem- 
ber Abu  Mayan Ja.  once  Imprisoned  by  Obote. 

DIPLOMATIC    KECOGNITION 

The  naming  of  the  cabinet  may  help  clear 
the  way  for  diplomatic  recognition  of  Amln's 
government.  He  dispatched  a  mission  to  Ad- 
dis Ababa  today  In  an  apparent  attempt  to 
seek  support  from  Ethiopian  Emperor  Halle 
Selassie  and  Organization  of  African  Unity 
officials  visited  by  Obote  there  Monday. 

Amln'a  government  announced  yesterday 
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It  would  boycott  the  Peb.  15  OAU  meeting 
because  it  is  t>eing  held  in  Tanzania,  which 
still  recognizes  Obote. 

A  brief  gunbattle  reportedly  flared  in  Kam- 
pala, the  capital  of  Uganda,  today  when 
troopw  trapped  an  officer  suspected  of  telng 
loyal  to  Obote  In  a  house  that  they  riddled 
with  bullets.  The  officer  was  said  to  have 
been  captured. 

Amln  did  not  name  any  of  Obote's  former 
ministers  to  his  cabinet. 

SOLOIZa'S  ROLE 

Only  one  soldier.  Lt.  Col.  Obolte  Gama.  is 
In  Amln's  cabinet,  in  the  key  post  of  inter- 
nal affairs  minister.  The  police  are  repre- 
sented by  national  f>ollce  chief  E.  W.  Oryema 
In  the  minor  portfolio  of  minerals  and  water 
resources. 

The  cabinet  choices  will  doubtlessly  be 
analyzed  for  clues  to  the  still  laogely  un- 
known political  thinking  of  Amln,  a  tough, 
career  soldier  who  says  he  took  power  only 
to  protect  himself  and  the  army  from  Obote's 
schemes. 

Those  who  criticized  Obote  for  refusing  to 
heed  technical  advice  may  be  heartened  by 
Amln's  willingness  to  use  civil  servants  In 
key  ministerial  posts. 

As  foreign  minister,  however,  he  named 
one  of  his  personal  advisers,  an  attorney, 
Wanume  Klbedl. 

Amln  may  also  have  used  the  cabinet  list 
to  reinforce  his  now  apparent  alliance  with 
the  Baganda.  the  country's  largest  and  most 
advanced  tribe,  which  lives  around  Kampala 
and  whose  popular  support  gave  his  coup 
much  of  Its  early  momentum. 

BAGANDA  OPPOSITION 

The  Baganda  bitterly  opposed  Obote. 

The  Informed  political  thinking  in  Kam- 
pala at  the  moment  Is  that  If  Amln  lives  up 
to  his  promise  of  early  elections,  the  old 
Baganda  politicians  who  bogged  the  country 
down  in  ineffective  bickering  among  them- 
selves before  Obote  seized  power  will  return 
to  the  forefront. 

The  main  political  issue  is  likely  to  be 
whether  to  retain  the  centralized  system  in- 
stituted by  Obote  or  go  back  to  the  weak 
federalism  of  pre-1966. 

Amln  referred  in  his  announcement  today 
to  the  "second  republic"  of  Uganda  and  has 
Indicated  several  times  that  he  does  not 
favor  a  return  to  monarchy. 

Amln.  like  Obote.  is  from  a  northern  tribe. 
and  took  part  In  Obote's  19S6  coup  against 
the  Kabaka.  the  traditional  Baganda  king. 

But  he  was  brought  up  In  Baganda  terri- 
tory and  speaks  their  language. 

Amln  has  generated  support  by  promising 
to  allow  traditional  burial  In  Kampala  for 
the  Kabaka.  who  died  In  London  In  1969,  and 
to  allow  the  return  of  the  15-year-old  heir 
to  the  kabakashlp.  now  living  in  London. 

This,  one  key  civil  servant  pointed  out  in 
the  wake  of  the  coup  last  week,  "Is  bound  to 
be  a  point  of  conflict  between  Amln  and  the 
Bag^anda.  The  Baganda  were  united  for  the 
past  five  years  by  one  thing — their  hatred 
for  Obote.  Once  the  euphoria  of  the  coup 
goes  away.  It  will  be  Interesting  to  see  If 
Amln  can  hold  them  together." 

[Prom  the  Evening  Star.  Peb.  10,  1971] 
Uganda's     New     Leaoeks     iNHERrr    Deticit 

ECONOMT 

(By  Nicholas  W.  Stroh) 
Kampaia,  Uganda. — The  most  urgent  prob- 
lem facing  the  new  military  government  here 
is  the  nation's  faltering  economy,  presently 
saddled  with  a  deficit  of  $65  million  in  a 
budget  with  $160  million  revenue 

Foreign  diplomats  and  economists  gener- 
ally are  not  optimistic  over  the  ability  of 
the  government  to  take  drastic  measures 
many  believe  are  required  to  breath  life  into 
Uganda's  eoonotny. 

On  Sept.  30  last  year,  the  Bank  of  Uganda 
held  more  than  $00  million  In  foreign  re- 
serves, an  all-time  high.  Ninety  days  later, 
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because  of  a  drastic  drop  In  coffee  prices, 
the  foreign  reserve  had  shrunk  to  about  $44 
.•nllllon. 

conterencx  cxmtxb 

Economists  cite  the  Internal  fiscal  situa- 
tion In  Uganda — Insufficient  shillings  to  meet 
immediate  needs — as  the  crux  of  the  dilem- 
ma. The  situation  is  believed  not  yet  critical, 
but  Is  rapidly  becoming  so. 

The  situation  began  to  deteriorate  late 
last  summer  when  President  Milton  Obote 
authorized  the  start  of  a  $16.5  million  con- 
ference center  and  hotel  complex  to  house 
next  summer's  meeting  of  the  Organization 
of  African  Unity  which  Uganda  is  to  host. 

The  project  Is  roughly  10  percent  of  Ugan- 
da's national  budget. 

BANKS  BOUGHT  NOTES 

In  order  to  get  quick  cash  with  which  to 
pay  bills  and  meet  payrolls  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore his  overthrow,  Obote  told  all  ministries 
to  cut  their  budgets  20  percen*. 

In  addition,  the  government  forced  all 
commercial  banks  here  to  buy  $45  million 
worth  of  short  term — 30,  60  and  90-day — 
treasury  bills.  Banks  normally  buy  only 
small  numbers  of  such  bills. 

Through  sale  of  such  notes,  the  govern- 
ment can  get  large  sums  of  ready  cash  quick- 
ly and  easily. 

LOST  REVENUE 

The  Obote  government's  May  1  natlonall- 
aatlon  of  some  80  foreign  and  locally  owned 
businesses  Is  also  cited  by  economists  as  a 
factor  in  the  present  problems,  since  the  af- 
termath of  nationalization  was  a  business 
and  import  slow  down. 

This  resulted  In  losses  of  customs  duty  and 
gales  tax  revenue  which  the  government  had 
been  heavily  counting  upon  to  meet  sky- 
rocketing expenditures. 

Expenses,  such  as  the  OAU  project  and 
costs  for  the  holding  of  the  conference  next 
summer — transportation,  lodging  and  admin- 
istrative costs  for  the  vast  OAU  Secretariat, 
etc. — had  not  been  considered  in  budgetary 
planning  here. 

The  operating  siu-plus  for  fiscal  year  1970 
was  the  lowest  In  Uganda's  history. 

In  addition  to  rising  expenses  for  public 
prestige  projects,  economists  here  have  been 
alarmed  for  several  years  over  the  growing 
military  costs  and  especially  unauthorized 
military  expenses. 

"The  nationalization  business  really  shook 
'em  up,"  said  an  American  economist  here. 

"The  government  thought  they  could  pay 
the  companies  for  nationalization  out  of  the 
profits  of  the  individual  firms.  But  the  gov- 
ernment has  now  discovered  that  many  of 
the  companies  had  far  smaller  profit  margins 
than  initially  believed." 

IMPORTS   CONTROLLED 

While  the  local  fiscal  situation  Is  most  dis- 
couraging, economists  are  also  concerned 
with  the  foreign  exchange  picture  and  cite 
the  drop  in  deposits  as  a  sign  of  trouble. 

The  government  Is  controlling  Imports 
carefully  and  banks  were  issued  instructions 
recently  to  tighten  up  on  credit  to  the  pri- 
vate sector.  Economists  say  this  move  will 
certainly  conserve  foreign  exchange,  but  will 
result  In  less  revenues  from  customs  and 
excise  taxes. 

Economists  believe  two  possible  courses  of 
action  are  Justified,  but  both  are  probably 
politically  Impossible  for  the  military  govern- 
ment here: 

1.  Scrap  completely  or  drastically  revise 
downward  the  scale  and  scope  of  the  OAU 
conference  center  presently  under  construc- 
tion. 

2.  Denationalize  business  and  Industry,  in- 
creasing future  prospects  for  the  foreign  in- 
vestment that  Uganda  so  desperately  re- 
quires. 

TAX   CUT    UNLIKELY 

Diplomats  believe  MaJ..  Oen.  Idl  Amln.  who 
deposed  Obote  two  weeks  ago,  may  already 
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have  gotten  himself  in  a  situation  from  which 
It  will  be  dlfflciUt  to  wiggle  free  himself. 

In  one  of  his  earliest  statements,  the  gen- 
eral said  be  took  over  from  Obote  to  free 
"the  common  man"  from  excessive  taxation. 
In  another  statement,  he  said,  the  Uganda 
armed  forces  must  be  strengthened. 

Diplomats  and  observers  are  having  diffi- 
culty believing  a  tax  cut  here  is  feasible  for 
a  long  time,  because  of  the  budgetary  prob- 
lems and  Amln's  apparent  commitment  to 
strengthen  his  own  army. 

"In  fact,"  said  an  unusually  well-informed 
American  economist  here,  "I  believe  the 
situation  will  become  much  worse  before  It 
gets  any  better." 


US. 


RAILROADS  AND  THEIR 
FUTURE 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1971 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  Nation's  transportation  sys- 
tem is  an  important  resource  in  our 
building  for  the  future.  America's  fast 
growing  transportation  needs  will  call 
for  increasingly  efficient  and  diversified 
means  of  transportation.  Our  rail  and 
highway  networks  and  waterways,  as 
well  as  our  airlanes  and  pipelines  must 
meet  these  needs. 

Our  Nation's  railroads,  too  long  ig- 
nored, have  an  important  contribution  to 
make.  But  we  must  do  our  part  to  make 
sure  that  our  railroads  can  meet  this 
challenge  to  assure  our  economy  of  con- 
tinued sound  growth. 

My  good  friend.  Senator  George 
Smathers  recently  addressed  a  large  au- 
dience of  business  and  civic  leaders,  as 
well  as  public  offlcisils  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Senator  Smathers,  who  for  22  years 
served  with  distinction  in  both  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  U.S. 
Senate  before  his  retirement  in  1968,  is 
continuing  his  outstanding  service  to  the 
American  people  in  his  private  life. 

As  general  counsel  to  America's  Sound 
Transportation  Review  Orgaaiization, 
ASTRO,  Senator  Smathers  has  demon- 
strated a  deep  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  an  efficient  railroad  and  trans- 
portation system  in  the  United  States 
that  would  be  profitable  both  economi- 
cally and  in  service  rendered. 

We  in  Pittsburgh  found  Senator 
Smathers'  outstanding  address  of  great 
interest,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  place  this 
address  in  the  Congkessional  Record  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
American  people: 

Remarks  by  Senator  George  A.  Smathers, 
Monday.  January  11,  1971,  PrrrsBUBGH 
Hilton  Hotel,  Pittsburoh,  Pa. 
It  probably  was  not  Intended,  Mr.  Gott, 
that  I  should  live  up  to  the  expectations  you 
have  created  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are 
In  attendance  here  today.  It  will  take  much 
to  measure  up  to  all  of  your  very  gracious 
comments  about  me.  Perhaps,  however,  you 
may  be  like  the  young  farm  boy  down  In  my 
country  who  told  his  mother  he  had  set  the 
old  bantam  hen  on  two  dozen  eggs.  "Why?" 
she  asked.  "You  don't  expect  her  to  hatch 
that  many  do  you?"  "No.  mamma,"  he  an- 
swered. "I  just  wanted  to  see  the  demed  old 
fool  spread  herself." 
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Truly,  I  do  feel  a  UtUe  like  that  old  hen, 
for  It  Is  hard — really  hard — to  cover  the  rail- 
road Ills — and  their  cxires — without  being  too 
superficial  for  understanding. 

Here  In  Plttsbiu-gh,  though,  the  railroad 
man  feels  very  much  at  home.  Pour  major 
Hues  serve  the  area.  We  like  to  think  that 
our  contribution  to  the  community  has 
stimulated  the  development  of  your  extensive 
soft  coal  mines,  your  gas  and  oil  industries 
and  lime  quarries.  We  gratefully  acknowledge 
our  close  ties  with  your  great  steel  plants 
and  rolling  nulls,  your  electrical  equipment 
Industry,  your  glass  manufacturers,  plumb- 
ing fixture  plants,  shipyards  and  Industrial 
laboratories  and  hundreds  of  other  enter- 
prises. In  one  way  or  another,  Pittsburgh 
truly  "reaches  out"  and  touches  the  warp 
and  woof  of  America  and  the  railroads  are 
proud  to  have  had  a  part  In  the  spread  of  the 
Influence  of  this  great  community  of  yours. 

Tou  honor  me  and  the  railroad  Industry  by 
your  presence  here  today.  You  give  sub- 
stance to  the  concern  and  distress  which  a 
troubled  arm  of  our  nation's  economy  stirs 
In  progressive  business  circles  as  a  threat  to 
our  very  stability.  You  sense  the  awesome 
and  awful  specter  of  bankruptcy  and  hear 
the  cavalier  cries  for  uationalizatlon. 

And  you  have  come  here  to  this  meeting 
because  It  matters,  whether  you  are  aware  of 
it  or  not,  to  you,  personally,  to  your  business, 
your  city,  your  state  and  to  your  country. 

I  tell  you  now — the  solvency  and  vlabUlty 
of  the  railroads  Is  of  vital  importance — not 
because  the  railroads  are  in  trouble,  which 
they  are — but  because  the  nation  will  be  In 
deeper  trouble  If  the  railroads  are  not  able 
to  measiu-e  up  to  the  task  that  lies  ahead. 
Let  me  show  you  what  Is  at  stake. 
Did  you  know  that  each  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  country  used  or  had  used  for 
him  3.840  ton-miles  of  rail  traffic  in  1969 
alone?  And  did  you  know  that  railroads 
carry:  40%  of  the  freight  traffic  Involving 
furniture;  46%  of  the  meat  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts; the  majority  of  the  grain  traffic  in 
Northern  States;  63%  for  chemicals;  68% 
for  primary  metal  products;  70%  of  the  coal 
tonnage;  73%  for  cotton;  71%  of  household 
appliances  traffic;  76  7o  for  autos  and  auto 
parts;  and  78%  for  lumber  and  wood?  In  a 
word,  that's  more  than  carried  by  all  the 
trucks,  all  the  barges  and  all  the  air  carriers, 
combined. 

You  will  not  be  surprised  that  the  need 
for  more  transportation  capacity  continues 
as  the  nation  and  its  standards  of  living 
grow.  We  know  that  In  the  past  thirty  years 
a  55  percent  increase  In  population  has  gen- 
erated a  whopping  249  percent  Increase  in 
freight  traffic.  In  the  process.  It  has  become 
quite  clear  no  mode  of  transportation  com- 
mands such  technological  advantage  or  pos- 
sesses such  capacity  or  potential  that  it  can 
replace  or  fill  the  need  for  the  other  modes. 
So,  each  must  be  a  healthy  component  in 
the  national  transportation  system. 

But  what  of  tomorrow?  What  will  be  the 
role  which  public  demand  will  set  for  the 
railroads? 

Siiffice  it  to  say  that  today's  total  trans- 
portation capacity  wUl  be  grossly  Inadequate 
for  tomorrow's  needs.  By  1980,  this  nation 
must  be  able  to  move  46%  more  freight 
traffic.  All  of  this  will  mean  more  demand  for 
every  type  of  transportation. 

Railroads  must  plan  an  even  more  promi- 
nent role  In  meeting  the  challenges  of  tomor- 
row than  they  do  today.  Of  all  modes,  rail- 
roads have  the  greatest  ability  to  handle  ad- 
ditional volume  with  a  minimum  of  private 
and  government  expense.  And  the  ecologlst 
finds  that  the  railroad's  capacity  is  such 
that  the  expanded  need  can  be  met  with  little 
offense  to  the  nation's  landscape  and  with 
the  minimum  of  air  pollution. 

Exactly  how  much  traffic  will  move  by  rail 
depends  largely  on  whether  Federal  Trans- 
portation policy  wUl  enable  railroads  to  meet 
their  potential.  But  the  most  conservative 
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forecast  indlcAtM  ih»t  by  1080,  nOnwdS  will 
be  handling  nearly  Vs  inore  freight  traffic 
than  today — moving  over  one  trillion  ton- 
miles  a  year.  And,  let  me  tell  you,  the  coata  In- 
volved m  meeting  such  a  challenge  are  far 
too  great  to  be  borne  by  private  capital 
In  the  light  of  present  over-regulation  by 
government  and  the  consignment  of  the  In- 
dustry by  current  government  regulatory  and 
pronxotlonal  practices  to  a  place  of  secondary 
importance  In  the  competitive  bualneas 
world. 

Railroad  earnings  have  dropped  Incredibly, 
despite  increased  traffic  volume.  Rate  of 
return  hit  rock  bottom  In  the  last  flacal 
year — the  lowest  since  the  1930's.  At  the  end 
of  the  flrst  nine  months  of  1970.  43  of  the 
71  major  railroads  bad  deficits  In  working 
capital  and  the  industry  faced  a  total  deficit 
of  $316  million.  To  be  more  specific,  railroad 
earnings  after  the  deduction  of  operating  ex- 
penses and  rents — a  figure  which  sets  the 
amount  available  to  pay  interest  on  borrowed 
money,  to  meet  Income  taxes  and  to  add  to 
Investment — have  declined  50  percent  In  the 
period  1955-1969.  The  drop  wUl  be  greater 
when  1970  figures  are  determined,  for  they 
were  down  more  than  37%  in  the  13  month 
period  ending  September  30,  1070.  compared 
with  the  slmUar  period  a  year  ago. 

At  this  rate,  net  raU  earnings  after  income 
taxes  will  be  the  lowest  since  1938. 

Now  what  about  total  earnings  which 
would  Include  non-rail  earnings? 

As  of  September  30,  1970.  outside  or  non- 
transportaUon  earnings  accounted  for  113 
percent  of  total  net  income  before  taxes- 
compared  to  16  percent  In  1966.  In  other 
words,  we  have  reached  the  point  where  non- 
transportation  income  is  being  used  to  make 
up  transportation  deficits. 

Total  earnings  in  1970  will  Ukely  be  lower 
than  any  year  since  1940  and  a  dollar  today 
wlU  provide  only  40%  of  materials  and  capi- 
tal purchases  as  in  1040. 

Perhaps  the  tragedy  may  be  more  clearly 
emphasized  by  comparing  the  last  available 
13  months'  earnings  with  the  additional 
wage  increases  proposed  by  the  Presidential 
Emergency  Board  above  the  13-V^%  level 
already  leglsUted  by  Congress  last  month. 
If  the  current  negotiations  are  settled  ac- 
cording to  the  Board's  recommendation* — 
and  to  date  labor  has  not  agreed  ev«n  to 
that  level — the  annual  costs  of  the  settle- 
ment In  increased  wages  by  the  end  of  1973 
will  be  more  than  four  times  the  total  net 
income  of  the  entire  industry  for  1970 

You.  gentlemen,  I  know,  are  particularly 
conscious  of  the  fate  that  has  befallen  the 
Penn  Central.  But,  be  assured,  the  condition 
of  the  Industry  cannot  be  written  olT  as  a 
localized  problem  affecting  only  some  car- 
riers or  some  regions.  Because  of  a  wide 
range  of  common  interests  and  cooperative 
real  sense,  form  a  single  transportation  sys- 
tem. Thus,  railroads  are  highly  Interdepend- 
ent. More  than  half  the  rail  traffic  moves 
over  two  or  more  railroads.  There  la  constant 
Interchange  of  equipment  and  the  rendition 
of  Joint  services.  So.  no  line  can  afford  to 
Ignore  the  effects  of  service  failures  or  In- 
adequacies on  other  carriers.  The  welfare 
of  one  affects  the  welfare  of  all.  The  weak 
must  be  made  strong  or  the  strong  too  will 
falter. 

All  of  which  brlnga  me  to  explain  ASTRO, 
which  Is  an  acronym  for  America's  Sound 
Transportation  Review  Organization,  a  group 
set  up  by  the  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads a  little  over  a  year  ago.  In  the  begin- 
ning, this  was  a  research  team  charged  with 
making  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  railroad 
Industry — Its  problems  and   Its  prospects 

We  had  no  trouble  finding  the  problems, 
so  we  undertook  to  sort  them  In  piles.  We 
defined  the  Ills — and  outlined  the  cures. 

One  basic  cause  of  railroad  troubles  Is  the 
government  tailing  u>  bow  to  run  our  af- 
fairs— all  In  the  name  of  regulation — ana- 
chronistic restraints  carried  over  from  the 
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last  century  when  the  public  had  to  be  pro- 
tected from  the  evUs  of  a  giant  monopoly. 
Let  me  show  you  .  .  . 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  approved 
in  1887.  has  been  continually  amended,  each 
amendment  bringing  with  it  more  and  more 
restraint  and  leaving  to  railroad  manage- 
ment less  and  less  initiative.  Also  came  state 
legislation  setting  up  sjrstems  designed  in  n 
small  way  to  do  what  the  ICC  was  doing  na- 
tionally. Always  there  was  the  ever-swelling 
stream  of  legislation  of  a  restrictive  char- 
acter, some  fanatical,  some  political  and 
some  completely  selfish,  but  all  tending  to 
Increase  the  cost  of  operation  and  lessen 
the  Initiative  of  management. 

In  essence,  the  cardinal  sin  of  regvilators 
through  the  years  has  been  to  legislate.  In  ef- 
fect, wasteful,  ruinous  over-competition  and 
then  to  forestall  the  natural  adjustments  for 
such.  So.  government  control,  to  the  extent 
which  regulation  has  brought  it.  Is  a  failure 
and.  more  often  than  not.  It  decides  eco- 
nomic questions  p>olltlcally. 

The  sscond  basic  cause  of  railroad  prob- 
lems Is  the  disparity  In  government  promo- 
tion of  the  various  modes  of  transportation. 
It  la  absolutely  incredible  that  a  government 
can  pour  out  unllmltsd  tax  dollars  for  modss 
of  trknsportatlon  Ln  competition  with  rall- 
roMla — and  still  treat  railroads  as  though 
competition  did  not  exist. 

Railroad  competitors  benefit  from  vast 
outlays  of  govenunent  funds — soom  $34  bil- 
lion In  the  past  year  alone.  And  yet  this 
industry  has  been  expected  to  meet  all  Its 
needs  from  private  sources.  Our  problems — 
espsdally  money  problems— can  be  laid  di- 
rectly to  government  partiality  to  other 
modes  and  the  constraints  put  on  the  In- 
dustry which  are  calculated  to  discourage  ex- 
perimentation and  Innovation  and  to  block 
competitive  rate-making  leading  to  new 
business,  lower  transportation  costs  and.  In 
turn,  much-needed  new  capital. 

To  draw  rather  absurd  parallels,  suppose 
Federal  regulations  limited  sales  of  products 
of  Mr.  Ootfs  company  to  Items  under  1  ton 
weight  but  no  such  restriction  was  placed  on 
Jones  tt  Laughlln.  Or,  again,  suppose  Pull- 
man-Standard could  sell  Its  cars  only  with 
special  equipment  and  other  oar  manufac- 
turers could  sell  Identical  cars  without  this 
equipment.  Maybe  H.  J.  Heine  would  be  taxed 
and  Campbell  wotild  not. 

What  kind  of  competitive  market  would 
w«  have  then?  Well,  ridiculous  as  It  may 
seem,  that's  Just  about  where  the  railroad 
Industry  finds  Itself  In  trying  to  compete 
with  other  modes  of  transportation  today. 

So  here  we  find  a  sick  industry  with  the 
potential  of  a  giant— one  that  provides  more 
than  a  half-million  Jobs  In  direct  rail  em- 
ployment and  which  pours  additional  billions 
Into  the  economy  through  taxes  and  pur- 
chases. How  does  It  meet  the  demand  for  to- 
morrow when  over  886  billion  must  be  in- 
vested in  rail  plant,  track  and  equipment. 
Just  to  hold  Its  own?  Whwe  do  we  go? 

Believe  me.  the  answer  lies  not  In  a  grow- 
ing number  of  bankruptcy  petitions,  which 
hardly  stimulate  the  flow  of  private  capital. 
When  business  integrity  Is  gone,  extinction 
and  choas  are  not  far  behind. 

So  what  about  government  take-over  and 
nationalization'' 

Weil,  our  studies — and  our  report — say  no. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  It  Is  the  worst  of  all  pos- 
sible solutions. 

There  Isn't  time  here  for  a  thorough- 
going analysis  of  nationalization,  but  we 
should  mention  a  couple  of  points  First, 
natlooalizatlon  would  be  very  costly.  The 
government  couldn't  Just  confiscate  or  take 
over  the  railroads.  It  must  i>ay  for  them — 
and  not  even  an  act  of  Congress  could  pro- 
vide otherwise.  This  ^KDlnt  is  frequetnly  for- 
gotten— or  npt  mentioned  by  those  whose 
approach  to  ihe  problem  Is  more  in  self-in- 
terest than  anything  else.  "Take-over"  would 
cost  some  860  billion  Just  to  start  with  and 
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that's  merely  to  effect  a  transfer  of  title.  In- 
terest on  the  money  borrowed  to  effect  the 
transfer  of  title  would  begin  at  around  86 
billion  a  year.  And  the  capital  needs  of  the 
railroads  go  on.  no  matter  who  has  title. 
1  here  is  one  thing  certain  In  all  this — the 
American  taxpayer  will  have  his  burden  in- 
creased enormously,  for  every  dollar  must 
come  from  new  taxes. 

I  was  Intrigued  to  read  the  debate  on  the 
Senate  floor  last  week  during  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Rail  Emergency  Loan  Guarantee 
bin.  It  was  astonishing  tc  see  that  some 
Senators  were  urging  that  since  other  great 
countries  had  nationalized  railroads,  the 
United  States  should  follow  the  lead.  Well, 
let  me  tell  you,  they  had  better  look  before 
they  leap ! 

When  nations  go  the  nationalization  route 
on  transportation,  without  exception,  the  fi- 
nancial burden  upon  the  public  becomes 
greater. 

The  national  railroads  of  Western  Europe 
and  Japan  operate  at  an  average  30  percent 
deficit — despite  the  fact  that  frequently 
they  receive  interest-free  financing  and  pay 
no  tares.  Large  deficits  are  annually  recorded 
by  nationsilzed  systems  In  Japan,  Prance, 
West  Oermany,  Italy  and  others,  and  the  tax- 
payer pays  for  It  all. 

Oreat  Britain  came  up  with  black  Ink  In 
1969  after  some  fancy  bookkeeping  includ- 
ing writing  off  several  billions  in  capital  debt 
and  government  subsidies  for  operation  of 
uneconomic  services,  all  at  the  expense  of  the 
taxpayer. 

Finally,  and  I  cannot  emphasize  this  too 
strongly,  nationalization  of  our  railroads 
would  mean  Inevitably  the  government  con- 
trol of  other  modes  of  transportation  and  the 
loss  of  freedom  in  the  entire  economic  struc- 
ture o-  our  society.  Surely,  there  are  better 
solutions! 

Meaningful  relief  must  recognize  a  wide 
range  of  Issues.  Some  measures  must  cover 
old  ground  because  much  of  what  we're  gov- 
erned by  Is  old — and  long  overdue  for  change. 
Other  measures  must  be  bold  and  new,  be- 
cause the  size  of  the  problems  demands  big 
and  new  thinking. 

In  essence,  ( 1 )  we  need  fairness  and  equal 
treatment  among  the  several  modes  of  trans- 
portation; (3)  we  need  greater  freedom  from 
regulation.  We  want  government  help  with 
our  problems— but  let  me  make  It  clear,  we 
need  a  helping  hand — not  a  handout. 

ASTRO  came  up  vrith  a  multi-faceted  ap- 
proach. But,  be  assured  the  ASTRO  proposals 
are  neither  extravagant  nor  unrealistic  .  .  . 
when  weighed  against  the  alternatives.  In- 
stead, they  are  a  statement  of  reasonable 
rights  and  exceptions  for  an  Industry  the  na- 
tion must  have — and  must  have  in  ^ood 
health. 

To  place  all  modes  on  a  more  even  foot- 
ing. ASTRO  urges  a  number  of  constructive 
steps  that  Congress  can  and  should  take: 

It  should  exempt  railroads  from  state 
and  local  property  taxes  on  railroad  rights- 
of-way.  especially  since  rail  competitors 
don't  pay  similar  taxes.  This  exemption 
would  require  federal  reimbursement  to 
hard-pressed  local  governments  which  can- 
not afford  the  loss  of  these  revenues. 

Congress  also  shorild  establish  a  single 
transportation  fund,  to  be  used  by  all  modes 
in  furthering  a  balanced  transportation  sys- 
tem. Use  should  be  made  of  funds  that  are 
already  available  to  eliminate  rail-highway 
grade  crossing  hazards — and  without  restric- 
tion to  so-called  "federal-aid"  highways,  as 
is  now  the  case. 

In  addition  to  proposing  a  guarantee  of 
up  to  8400  million  annually  in  loans  for 
Improvements  to  railroad  rights-of-way, 
ASTRO  findings  urge  assistance  for  rail- 
roads In  updating  and  modernizing  motive 
power  and  freight  car  fleets.  Under  our  pro- 
posals govenunent  would. 

(a)    Ouarantee  loans  for  such  purchases 
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and   make   low-Interest   loans   available   for 
equipment  which  Is  In  short  supply,  and 

(b)  Create  a  non-profit  corporation  to  ac- 
quire a  "free-nmnlng"  fieet  of  generaJ  pur- 
pose unasslgned  freight  cars. 

Billions  of  dollars  are  required  for  freight 
cars,  locomotives,  repairs,  replacements, 
maintenance,  innovative  Improvements,  etc. 
— the  railroads  must  have  some  help  to  do 
the  efflclelnt  and  productive  Job  of  which 
they  are  capable  and  which  public  need 
dictates. 

Railroads  can — and  fully  Intend  to — fi- 
nance a  great  part  of  this  themselves.  Basi- 
cally, we  seek  loans  and  loan  guarantees. 
But,  for  reasons  I've  already  emphasized.  It 
is  Increasingly  difficult  to  find  the  funds 
needed  for  survival  and  growth.  Starved  of 
capital,  the  railroads  have  to  seek  means 
of  opening  up  new  sources  of  money.  We 
want  and  need  government  help — the  same 
kind  of  help  the  maritime,  air  and  highway 
interests  already  enjoy.  And  because  most 
of  the  help  we  seek  is  In  the  nature  of  loans, 
the  ultimate  cost  to  the  government  Is  rela- 
tively small.  And  think  of  the  economic  re- 
turn to  all  the  nation  of  a  healthy  Industry. 
Revised  regulatory  practices  could  result 
In  Improvements  in  many  areas.  A  single 
regulatory  agency  would  be  a  major  step  to- 
ward equity  In  transport  regulation  and 
would  encourage  the  development  of  an  In- 
tegrated national  transport  system.  The 
piecemeal  surveillance  of  individual  modes 
by  several  agencies  has  led  only  to  confusion 
and  diffusion. 

We  say:  Speed  up  approvals  for  abandon- 
ments on  llttle-vised  branch  lines.  Expedite 
the  merger  process;  aUow  raUroads  to  lower 
rates;  permit  experimentation  and  Innova- 
tion; and.  maybe  most  Importjuit  of  all,  for 
the  good  of  the  nation,  ret;isc  the  laws  bar- 
ring companies  from  combining  land,  air 
and  water  service  for  "one-package "  trans- 
portation. 

We  look  not  for  across-the-board  abolition 
of  regtilatlon — because  some  regulation 
would  be  necessary  and  helpful — but  we 
seek  greater  reliance  on  economic  forces, 
dally  business  decisions,  and  less  reliance  on 
regulation.  Surely,  this  Is  a  far  better  and 
quicker  way  to  healthy  transportation  in  the 
United  States. 

The  experience  of  other  nations  teaches 
that  railroads  are  nationalized  primarily  be- 
cause they  are  needed,  not  merely  because 
they  are  sick.  And  here  In  the  United  States 
you — and  all  your  associates,  neighbors  and 
friends — have  got  to  act  boldly  on  behalf  of 
our  free  railroads  before  they  get  so  sick 
that  nationalization  Is  the  only  recourse. 

Why?  Because  of  your  very  real  Involve- 
ment with  the  Industry.  To  further  your  own 
interest  you  must  tell  others — as  many  others 
as  possible — that,  believe  me,  whatever  his 
Interest  or  pursuit,  each  person  In  America 
has  an  enormous  stake  In  the  future  of  the 
railroads  and  must  let  his  representative  In 
Congress  know  of  his  Interest.  Let  me  tell  you 
as  a  former  Senator  and  Congresman,  no 
legislation  goes  thru  Congress — It  is  pushed 
thru  by  the  efforts  of  the  people  back  home 
who  assert  their  concern  and  give  voice  to 
their  wills. 

In  truth,  railroads  are  people — millions  of 
people.  There  are  over  '2  million  employes 
whose  stake  Is  as  high  as  management's. 
There  are  another  V2  million  in  industry 
which  supplies  the  needs  of  railroads.  There 
are  approximately  a  million  owners — stock- 
holders— Innumerable  beneficarles  or  Interest 
holders  of  financial  concerns  and  Insurance 
companies  with  portfolios  containing  rail- 
road securities.  And  then  there  are  Just 
plain  people  whose  goods  and  sustenance  de- 
pends upon  the  soundness  of  oil  transporta- 
tion media. 

Yes,  I  came  here  to  tell  you  we  all  have  a 
stake!  For  let  us  look  upon  the  threat  of 
bankruptcv.  disruption  and  nationalization 
for  what  It  reaUy  U  and  be  thocked  by  what 
we  see! 
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The  demands  of  tomorrow  require  that 
government  must  necessarily  bear  an  increas- 
ing and  responsible  burden.  But  the  future 
clearly  requires  us  to  defend  the  field  of 
private  Initiative  and  enterprise  created  by 
a  philosophy  Justified  by  more  splendid  ma- 
terial accomplishments  than  the  world  has 
elsewhere  seen.  Let  us  not  see,  our  govern- 
ment making  those  ventures  into  private  in- 
dustry which  failures  In  the  pe£t  and  In 
other  places  have  thoroughly  discredited. 
Let  us  make  certain  that  our  government 
will  intelligently  support  the  needs  of  the 
railroads  and  that  the  Industry  will  achieve 
a  propier  place  In  an  economy  where  the  op- 
portunity of  all  our  people  rests. 

Appendix  A 

ASTRO    RECOMMENDATIONS 

Regulatory  reform 

1.  Creation  of  one  single  transport  agency 
to  regulate  all  modes. 

2.  Permit  prices  to  be  lowered  when  the 
resulting  rate  adds  to  the  carriers'  income. 

3.  Allow  carriers  to  Increase  rates  up  to  6 
percent  each  year  until  a  satisfactory  rate  of 
return  is  reached. 

4.  Authorize,  on  an  exp>erlmental  basis, 
regulated  carriers  to  quote  prices  on  selec- 
tive commodities  without  minimum  rate  reg- 
ulations. 

5.  Implement  administrative  reforms  to  re- 
duce the  costly  delays  Involving  Judicial  re- 
view of  regulatory  decisions. 

6.  Remove  the  absolute  bars  to  Intermodal 
transportation  companies  and  allow  con- 
trolled experimentation. 

7.  Remove  barriers  for  the  abandonment 
of  lines  which  fail  to  meet  costs  of  operations. 

8.  Eliminate  unnecessary  delays  in  merger 
proceedings  by  reformed  procedures. 

Balanced  Federal   promotional  policies 

1.  Relief  from  the  burden  of  property  taxa- 
tion, with  Federal  reimbursement  for  lost 
State  and  local  revenues: 

a)  prohibition  of  discriminatory  property 
taxation. 

2.  Greater  use  of  Federal  funds,  already 
appropriated,  for  programs  to  Improve  the 
safety  of  rail-highway  grade  crossings. 

3.  Federal  assistance  for  railroad  rights-of- 
way  by; 

a)  establishment  of  a  Federal  transporta- 
tion fund  from  which  the  raUroads  would 
draw  up  to  $400  million,  and  to  which  they 
would  contribute  In  user  taxes; 

b)  guarantee  of  loans  ($400  million  limit) 
by  Federal  government; 

c)  lax  incentives — rapid  tax  amortization 
on  improvements;    and 

d)  qualify  railroads  for  relief  from  natural 
disasters,  like  other  transportation  facilities. 

4.  Federal  assistance  for  the  railroads' 
equipment  supply  through: 

a)  guarantee  of  private  loans  for  all  types 
of  equipment; 

b)  low  interest  loaiis  for  general  purpose 
freight  cars  In  short  supply: 

c)  creation  of  a  Federally  chartered  non- 
profit corporation  with  a  "free-running"  fleet 
of  general  purpose  unasslgned  freight  cars; 
and 

d)  tax  Incentives — restoration  of  the  In- 
vestment tax  credit  for  freight  cars  and  loco- 
motives. 

5.  Federal  aid  to  develop  a  $100  million 
research  program  in  railroad  technology  that 
Is  comparable  to  Federal  programs  for  other 
modes. 

Industry  self-help 

1.  Creation  of  arbitration  machinery  for 
Iniralndustry  disputes. 

2.  Improve  its  own  marketing  research. 

3.  Need  for  cost  control  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  compromise  quality  service. 

4.  Improve  techniques  for  profit  analysis. 

5.  Recruit  young  leaders  from  colleges  and 
business  schools. 

6.  Need  for  labor-management  teamwork. 
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A  REFORMER  LOOKS   AT   THE 
WELFARE  MESS 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF   KASSACHTTSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10.  1971 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
few  problems  more  serious  than  those 
faced  by  our  public  welfare  systems. 
There  are  also  too  few  men,  however,  who 
have  sks  well  as  the  knowledge  to  develop 
constructive  solutions,  also  the  imder- 
standing  of  management  skills,  the  po- 
litical sensitivity,  and  the  experience  to 
promote  the  kind  of  intergovernmental 
cooperation  essential  to  progress. 

Harold  Putnam,  former  Massachu- 
setts State  representative,  and  presently 
the  New  England  regional  director  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  is,  fortunately,  one 
of  this  rare  breed. 

It  is  indeed  characteristic  of  his  ef- 
forts to  insure  strengthened  cooperation 
between  the  State  and  Federal  govern- 
ments that  he  recently  delivered  his  find- 
ings and  recommendations  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  welfare  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  by 
hand,  having  liimself  walked  from  the 
government  center  to  Beacon  Hill.  It  is 
even  more  characteristic  that  his  style  of 
delivery  in  no  way  overshadows  the  sub- 
tance  of  the  report,  which  has  been  called 
a  blueprint  for  a  constructive  adminis- 
trative approach  to  welfare  reform. 

I  am  including  at  this  point  for  the 
Record,  an  article  from  the  Worcester 
Telegram  which  describes  this  report, 
and  the  man  who  has  contributed  so 
much  in  making  for  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  welfare  problem  and  for  prog- 
ress in  finding  effective  solutions. 

The  article  follows : 

A  Reformer  Looks  at  the  "Welfare  Mess" 
(By  Richard  H.  Cunningham) 

Former  State  Rep.  Harold  Putnam  strolled 
from  Government  Center  to  Beacon  Hill  the 
other  day  to  give  his  former  colleagues  ad- 
vice on  running  a  multl-mUUon  dollar  wel- 
fare program. 

Putnam,  the  new  regional  director  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare,  advised  the  state  legislators  flrst  to 
read  a  book:  "The  State  and  the  Poor." 
edited  by  Samuel  H.  Beer  and  Richard  E. 
Barringer. 

He  especially  urged  them  to  read  the  chap- 
ter on  public  assistance  that  was  written  by 
Charles  I.  Schottland,  president  of  Brandels 
University.  Schottland.  who  was  Social  Se- 
curity commissioner  under  President  Eisen- 
hower, was  one  of  the  earliest  proponents  of 
a  guaranteed  annual  income  for  welfare  re- 
cipients, and  of  many  of  the  other  welfare  re- 
forms now  proposed  by  President  Nixon. 

Reading  that  book,  says  Putnam.  Is  sure  to 
knock  out  most  of  the  misconceptions  that 
legislators,  or  anybody  else,  may  have  about 
public  welfare.  It  should  help  to  shatter  the 
myth  that  welfare  recipients  are  a  lazy  and 
shiftless  lot  who  ride  around  In  Cadillacs 
while  refusing  to  go  to  work. 

Putnam,  of  course,  has  long  been  sort  of  a 
reformer,  almost  a  stormy  petrel  at  times 
within  the  Republican  Party.  He  opposed  the 
powerful  Elmer  Nelson,  then  chairman  of 
the  GOP  state  committee.  In  10B4  over  a 
Republican  redlstrlctlng  plan  he  called  a 
"ruthless  gerrymander."  His  own  partisans 
refused  him  a  chance  even  to  address  the 
House  on  the  subject  at  one  point. 
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In  K  19M  "gUMt  wUtorlMl"  In  Th«  Sunday 
T«l«gnun,  PutnAm  vlgoroiiily  dem»nCle<l  a 
drastic  overhaul  of  what  be  called  the  Model 
T  syatem  of  state  government.  He  fought  to 
end  tb«  archalo  powen  of  the  Oovernor's 
Council,  asked  for  a  four-term  for  governor, 
with  the  governor  and  lieutenant  governor 
running  aa  a  team,  and  recommended  a  Cab- 
inet-type of  government  with  more  power 
Ln  the  executive. 

Putnam  has  seen  many  of  his  proposal*, 
then  considered  far-out.  adopted.  His  wife  Is 
Olendora  Putnam,  chairman  of  the  IiiaMa- 
chuaetts  OommlBslon  Against  Dlacrlinlnstlon. 
After  a  defeat  far  Congress,  Putnam  haeame 
a  top  aide  to  the  late  V3.  Rep.  Joaepta  W. 
Martin  Jr.,  and  then  former  U.B.  Sen. 
Leverett  SaltonsUU. 

HISTORIC  Moicnrr 

Now  from  his  office  in  Boston's  John  F. 
Kennedy  building.  Putnam  la  supervising  the 
ovaraU  administration  of  approximately  W 
billion  In  federal  HXW  programs  aoroaa  the 
Blx  New  fcngland  sUtee— with  11.688.000,000 
worth  of  SEW  projects  right  here  in  Mswa- 
chuaetts.  His  interest  In  effective  ^>endlng 
for  state  welfare  stems  from  the  fact  that 
about  half  of  the  total  9730  million  welfare 
cost  comes  from  Uncle  Sam  via  his  office. 

That  U  why  State  Sen.  Robert  L.  Cawley 
and  Bep.  John  J.  Deamond,  co-chairman  of 
a  Special  LaglaUtlve  Committee  InvestlgaUng 
Welfare  appealed  to  Putnam  for  findings  and 
recommendations  from  his  department's  ex- 
perts concerning  the  administration  of  pub- 
lic welfare  in  the  state. 

TboM  reeoounandatlons  were  delivered 
peraooftUy  by  Putnam  to  the  leglalatura.  In  a 
aenaa.  Putnam's  walk  to  Beacon  Hill  marked 
a  probably  historic  moment,  for  the  former 
legislator  says  that  while  cooperation  with 
state  government  la  a  traditional  part  of  fed- 
eral-state relationships,  a  "working  relation- 
ship with  a  state  legislature  Is  a  new  role 
for  our  department." 

Putnam  knows  It  Is  a  sensitive  role.  The 
state  welfare  department,  as  well  as  the  legis- 
lature Itself,  are  understandably  Jealous  of 
their  own  prerogatives — and  there  Is  danger 
they  might  well  resent  Uncle  Sam  sticking 
his  beard  Into  their  affairs.  But  Putnam  has 
high  praise  for  State  Welfare  Commissioner 
Steven  Mlnter,  who  came  from  Ohio  last 
year,  at  Oov.  Francis  W.  Sargent's  behest  to 
try  to  straighten  out  welfare  department  pro- 
ceduree. 

Mlnter  has  already  taken  effective  steps  to 
do  Just  that.  His  recent  appointment  of  John 
K.  Soars,  a  certified  public  accountant  to  be 
his  assistant  for  administration,  was  a  step 
toward   unsnarling  the  tangled  accounting. 

But,  says  Puti^am.  public  welfare  systems 
generally  are  In  deep  trouble,  and  the  plight 
of  our  poor  la  too  desperate,  and  the  limita- 
tions of  state  funds  are  too  painfully  real, 
for  anything  lees  than  the  total  cooperation 
between  the  federal  and  state  governments 
that  Is  "essential  to  any  meaningful  solu- 
tion to  this  cancerous  problem." 
NO  csincisif 

Putnam's  new  HEW  report  on  state  welfare 
U  no  sizzling  document  of  criticism  against 
any  welfare  officials.  It  makes  no  loose 
charges  of  fraud,  or  even  gross  mismanage- 
ment. It  Is  more  simply  a  blueprint  for  a  con- 
structive administrative  approach  to  welfare 
reform — In  the  Nixon  pattern — than  an  In- 
dictment of  the  welfare  system. 

It  recommends  first  that  the  state  legisla- 
ture Itself  hire  a  competent  and  well-paid 
staff  of  professionals  well-versed  In  public 
welfare  to  give  it  sound  legislative  advice — 
much  in  the  way  that  the  national  Congress 
uses  such  experts.  It  suggests,  too,  that  a 
well-trained  staff  administer  Medicaid,  and 
that  there  be  betcer  data  processing  and 
management  methods  generally.  It  urges  ex- 
pansion of  the  computer  set-up  in  Boston, 
imd  would  cut  the  number  of  welfare  dis- 
bursing offices  to  a  single  one.  ' 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"The  legislature,"  says  Putnam,  "has  no 
career  professionals  available  to  help  It  cope 
with  the  skyrocketing  costs  of  welfare."  If 
experts  were  available,  he  adds.  It  would  have 
"enormous  Import  for  the  over-burdened  tax- 
payer." 

Civil  service  reform  appears  a  must,  says 
Putnam,  If  the  so-called  welfare  mees  Is  to 
be  cleaned  up.  The  average  person  stays  with 
the  welfare  department  only  14  months — 
and  quits  because  of  a  variety  of  reasons  and 
frustrations,  he  says.  A  new  program  of  the 
US.  Civil  Service  Commission  In  cooperation 
with  the  stale  Civil  Service  may  help  In  pro- 
viding funds  to  help  some  social  workers  ob- 
tain special  training  or  go  for  Master's  de- 
grees. Such  Incentives  may  keep  good  per- 
sonnel. 

SKaVICX,    NOT    qUALITT 

The  HKW  study  found  that  40  percent  of 
a  clvU  service  employe's  score  In  seeking  ad- 
vancement depends  simply  on  length  o(  serv- 
ice, with  no  regard  for  quality  of  perform- 
ance. And  pay  scales  have  become  so  distorted 
over  the  years  that  lower  paid  social  workers 
are  paid  far  more  proportionately  than  the 
middle  and  top  echelon  ones,  and  that  drives 
many  competent  people  off  the  payroll. 

Putnam  Is  convinced  that  President 
Nixon's  welfare  plan.  Including  the  91,600 
Income  floor  for  welfare  families  will  be 
adopted  by  Congress.  He  Is  convinced,  too, 
that  Uncle  Sam  will  henceforth  take  a 
stronger  than  ever  role  both  financially  and 
administratively  In  state  welfare.  It  Is  time, 
he  says,  to  get  going  on  a  workable  and  good 
federal-state  relationship  In  the  social  wel- 
fare field.  It  Is  not  a  time  simply  for  scare 
headlines  about  alleged  welfare  abuses;  It  Is 
a  time  for  efficient  administration. 
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THE  53D  ANNIVERSARY  OP  LITHUA- 
NIAN INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesdav.  February  10.  1971 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
those  of  us  who  embrace  the  ideals  of 
freedom  and  self-determination,  Feb- 
ruary 16  holds  a  special  meaning,  for  it 
was  on  that  day  720  years  ago  that  Min- 
daugas  the  Oreat  unified  all  Lithuanian 
principalities  into  one  kingdom,  and 
again,  on  that  day,  53  years  ago,  the 
modem  Republic  of  Lithuania  was  es- 
tablished. Thwarted  time  and  time  again 
through  a  long  period  of  Russian  domi- 
nation, Lithuania  finally  became  an  In- 
dependent state  on  February  16,  1918. 

That  historic  day  ushered  in  a  new  era 
for  the  Lithuanian  people.  They  began 
rebuilding  their  devastated  country,  re- 
establishing democratic  institutions 
there,  and  safeguarding  their  newly  won 
freedom.  In  all  these  di£Qcult  tasks  they 
made  great  strides,  and  in  the  ensuing 
two  decades  Lithuania  became  a  prosper- 
ous productive  country.  The  Lithuanians 
at  last  enjoyed  the  rewards  of  their  own 
industrious  efforts  and  the  security  of  be- 
ing free  people. 

Then  came  the  turmoil  of  the  Second 
World  War.  That  war  swept  away  all 
their  achievements,  robbing  them  of 
their  hard-won  freedom.  Their  country 
was  invaded  by  the  Red  army  and  then 
made  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  1940. 
Those  who  dared  to  resist  were  executed 
or  deported  to  slave  labor  camps  In 
Siberia. 


Today  the  Lithuanians  are  prisoners  in 
their  own  homeland.  They  still  resist  So- 
viet rule  in  an  unending  fight  for  free- 
dom. This  is  Lithuania's  unique  con- 
Uibutioii,  that  of  a  small  nation  which 
dues  not  accept  defeat,  which  is  not  con- 
tent to  be  simply  a  part  of  the  Soviet 
Empire.  This  is  the  spirit  which  madp 
Lithuania  an  independent  nation  against 
great  odds  once  before  and  it  is  the 
spirit  we  honor  today. 

The  United  States  lias  never  recog- 
nized the  forced  incorporation  of  Lithu- 
aiua  into  the  Soviet  Union.  We  have  al- 
ways sympathized  with  the  Lithuanian 
detiire  to  be  free.  It  is  with  this  in  mind 
that  I  introduced  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 7  on  January  22,  1971.  This  reso- 
lution expresses  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress in  opposition  to  Soviet  Russia's  in- 
corporation of  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and 
Estonia.  My  resolution  is  similar  to  the 
one  that  was  enacted  by  the  Congress  in 
1966,  and  the  complete  text  of  my  bill, 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  7,  follows: 
H.  Con.  Rxa.  7 

Whereas  the  Oovemment  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  of  America  have  main- 
tained and  enjoyed  excellent  and  fnendlj 
relations  with  the  Governments  and  peoples 
of  the  Pal  tic  States  Republics  of  lAtvia,  UUx- 
uanla,  and  Estonia,  during  the  years  of 
indejMndence  of  these  Republics:  and 

Whereas  the  concept  of  liberty  and  freedom 
of  choice  of  government  Is  still  alive  In  this 
country,  as  it  has  been  constantly  since  ths 
Declaration  of  Independence;  cmd 

Whereas  the  evidence  produced  at  the 
hearings  of  the  select  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  investigate  the  Incor- 
poration of  the  Baltic  States  into  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  overwhelmingly 
tends  to  prove  that  the  actions  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  In  relation  to 
these  free  and  Independent  Baltic  Republics 
were  contrary  to  the  principles  of  Interna- 
tional law  and  the  principles  of  freedom;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  this  Nation  hare 
consistently  shown  great  sympathy  for  the 
peoples  of  these  three  Republics,  especially 
as  a  result  of  their  enslavement  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Inhuman  exile  and  deportation 
of  great  numbers  of  law-abiding  persons  from 
their  native  lands  to  Imprisonment  In  slave 
labor  camps  In  the  Union  of  the  Soviet 
Socialist   Republics:    Now,   therefore,   be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  coTicurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that — 

(I)  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  should  continue  the  American  policy 
of  nonrecognltlon  of  the  unlawful  absorption 
of  the  Baltic  States  Republics  of  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  and  E^onla  Into  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and  continue  the 
recognition  of  the  diplomatic  and  consular 
officers  of  these  Republics,  as  the  lawful 
representatives  of  these  three  nations  In  the 
United  States  of  America;  and 

(a)  the  President  should  take  such  steps 
as  may  be  appropriate,  through  the  United 
States  delegation  to  the  United  Nations,  to 
raise  In  the  United  Nations  the  question  of 
the  forced  Incorporation  of  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
and  Estonia  into  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics  and  request  the  United  Nations 
to  conduct  an  Investigation  of  conditions  In 
the  said  Baltic  Republics  to  the  intent  and 
purpose  that  Soviet  armed  forces,  agents,  and 
colonists  be  withdrawn  therefrom,  and  that 
the  exiled  peoples  of  these  Republics  be  re- 
turned thereto  In  freedom,  and  that  free 
plebiscites  and  elections  be  held  therein. 
under  the  supervision  of  the  United  Nations 
to  let  the  people,  in  freedom,  make  their  own 
eltfctton  and  choice  as  to  government. 
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We  who  can  enjoy  the  rewards  of  a 
free  world  must  be  relentless  in  express- 
ing our  support  for  those  who  are  not 
so  fortunate.  In  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Lithuania  as  well  a.s  the  thousands  of 
Lithuanian-Americans  residing  within 
the  Seventh  District  of  Illinois,  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent,  I  am  proud 
to  Join  my  colleagues  In  commending  the 
courage  of  the  Lithuanian  people  and 
expressing  the  universal  hope  that  the 
Lithuanian  nation  will  again  take  its 
place  in  the  family  of  free  nations. 


REVENUE  SHARING,  A  LIFESAVER 
FOR  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENTS 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  10,  1971 

Mr.  BIAGOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon  In  his  state  of  the  Union  message 
set  as  his  fifth  great  goal  the  strengthen- 
ing and  renewal  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment. The  instrument  for  this  re- 
vitallzation  Is  to  be  Federal  revenue 
sharing. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  our  State  and 
local  governments  are  on  the  brink  of 
financial  disaster.  Nine  States  have  In- 
dicated they  wUl  soon  go  bankrupt. 
Other  Jurisdictions  have  begun  cutting 
back  on  essential  services.  Still  others 
have  found  it  necessary  to  increase  taxes 
again  and  again. 

Inflation,  increases  in  population,  and 
demands  for  more  services  have  virtually 
strangled  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments' ability  to  meet  their  financial  ob- 
ligations. Tlie  property  tax  in  most  areas 
is  already  at  the  upper  limit.  Further 
increases  will  cause  hardship  to  low-  and 
moderate-income  families  and  retired 
persons  living  on  fixed  incomes.  Services 
now  at  a  minimum  cannot  be  cut  further. 
TTie  answer  Is  a  reallocation  of  Income 
tax  revenues  to  meet  the  rising  cost  of 
government  at  all  levels. 

WHT    RKVENTTE    SHARING? 

Other  plans  for  increasing  State  and 
local  revenues  have  been  advanced.  One 
suggestion  is  that  Federal  taxes  be 
lowered  and  State  and  local  taxes  be  In- 
creased by  an  equal  amount.  However, 
after  considering  the  massive  problems 
of  coordinating  such  a  changeover 
amcng  the  Federal  Government,  the  50 
States  and  the  thousands  of  localities, 
such  a  proposal  must  be  rejected  at  this 
time. 

I  say  at  this  time  because  the  emer- 
gency nature  of  the  fiscal  crises  in  our 
States  and  big  cities  calls  for  immediate 
action.  Alternatives  may  be  more  appeal- 
ing later,  but  right  now  revenue  sharing 
as  proposed  appears  to  be  the  only 
answer. 

For  the  longer  run,  a  better  plan  could 
be  devised  that  would  draw  on  the  tax- 
collecting  resources  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  still  provide  the  States  and 
localities  with  sufficient  oontnd  over 
their  own  budgetary  process. 

Some  (H>ponents  of  revenue  sharing 
contend  that  the  problem  could  be  solved 
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with  an  increase  In  categorical,  or 
"strings -attached"  grants  to  the  States 
and  locaUties.  However,  a  recent  report 
shows  that  the  major  roadblock  to  im- 
proving the  financial  picture  for  these 
governments  is  the  lack  of  sufficient  gen- 
eral revenue  to  meet  general  expendi- 
ture needs. 

In  fiscal  year  1967,  the  overall  State 
and  local  government  deficit  was  $64 
million.  This  increased  to  $835  million  in 
fiscal  year  1969.  However,  the  deficit  in 
general  funds — those  available  to  meet 
all  types  of  need.s  as  opposed  to  funds 
earmarked  for  specific  needs — was  over 
$2  bUllon. 

A  recent  updating  of  the  study  pro- 
jected an  overall  deficit  in  1975  of  $9.19 
billion  and  a  general  fund  deficit  of  $14.8 
billion.  Federal  revenue  sharing  would 
seek  to  improve  the  general  fund  outlook 
by  providing  untied  Federal  tax  dollars 
directly  to  the  State  and  local  treasuries 
to  be  used  for  whatever  purposes  they 
feel  are  necessary. 

WHICH   RKVCNUX-SHARINO  PLAN? 

Two  major  plans  have  been  put  forth, 
the  administration  proposal  and  the 
Humphrey-Reuss  plan.  Of  the  two,  I  fa- 
vor the  administration  measure  with  its 
initial  $5  billion  allocation  instead  of  the 
$3  billion  program  envisioned  by  Senator 
HtTMPHRET  and  Representative  Reubs, 
The  need  is  very  great,  as  the  figures  I 
have  just  quoted  Indicate.  Moreover,  Gov. 
Nelson  Rockefeller  of  New  York  has  In- 
dicated he  hopes  the  Federal  revenue- 
sharing  amount  will  be  increased  to  $10 
billion. 

Both  plans  have  the  same  basic  pass- 
through  formula  which  permits  50  per- 
cent of  the  funds  to  go  directly  to  lo- 
cal governments.  Both  also  have  a  10 
percent  Incentive  payment  to  encour- 
age adoption  of  an  Intrastate  distribu- 
tion proposal,  tailored  to  local  needs,  to 
be  negotiated  by  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 

The  Humphrey-Reuss  proposal,  how- 
ever, would  go  a  step  further  and  require 
the  States  to  adopt  a  master  plan  for 
governmental  reorganization  before  be- 
ing able  to  participate  in  the  revenue 
sharing  program  after  the  first  year. 
While  the  motive  for  this  is  sound, 
revenue  sharing  is  not  the  vehicle  for  en- 
gineering the  elimination  of  deficiencies 
in  state  and  local  governments. 

ALLOCATIONS  TO  NEW  YORK  CITY  AND  6TATK 

New  York  State  would  receive  the  sec- 
ond largest  allocation,  $534  million,  un- 
der the  Nixon  plan.  New  York  City's 
share  of  that  would  be  approximately 
$170  million.  That  figure,  Interestingly,  is 
more  than  the  total  received  by  43 
States. 

The  increased  revenues  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  solving  many  of  the  prob- 
lems plaguing  our  city  and  State.  It  will 
hopefully  help  ease  the  city's  grave  fi- 
nancial crisis  and  keep  Governor  Rocke- 
feller's proposed  tax  increases  to  a  mini- 
mum. 

SOKK    RESKSVATION8   ABOTTT   TRX   FLAN 

I  do  have  scmie  reservations  about  the 
President's  proposal.  Although  there  is 
emphasis  on  distribution  of  funds  by 
population,  there  is  no  recognition  of  the 
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fact  that  urban  centers  have  far  more 
problems  than  rural  or  suburban  areas. 
In  fact,  many  of  the  problems  of  the 
citie.<?  are  a  result  of  the  services  they  pro- 
vide for  the  outlying  areas. 

New  York  City,  for  example,  with  Its 
vast  concentration  of  business  enter- 
prises provides  essential  services  to  up- 
state counties.  Although  the  city  is  able 
to  tax  these  businesses,  the  Income  does 
not  cover  the  full  costs  of  providing 
transportation  facilities,  police  and  fire 
protection,  trash  collection,  and  other  es- 
sential services.  Yet,  without  the  urban 
centers  such  as  New  York  City,  suburban 
and  rural  areas  would  be  at  a  loss. 

It  is  possible  that  the  provisions  call- 
ing for  the  formulation  of  an  intrastate 
allocation  plan  to  suit  local  needs  would 
correct  this  apparent  deficiency.  Cer- 
tainly the  mechanism  Is  there  with  the 
requirement  that  such  a  plan  be  approved 
by  a  majority  of  local  governmental 
units  representing  a  majority  of  the  pop- 
ulation. However,  such  an  Important 
matter  should  not  be  left  to  chance. 

Therefore,  I  would  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee, when  it  reviews  the  bill,  would 
refine  the  provisions  to  provide  for  an 
Increased  emphasis  on  our  urban  areas 
In  recognition  of  their  compounded 
problems.  j. 

Also,  the  fact  that  there  is  no  lower 
limit  placed  on  participation  In  the  pro- 
gram Is  objectionable.  Many  very  small 
units  of  local  government  have  minimal 
need  for  these  scarce  funds.  Or,  even  if 
they  do  have  a  Justifiable  need,  a  cut- 
off line  would  force  some  very  small  lo- 
calities to  combine  with  neighboring 
units  to  form  a  more  efficient  form  of 
government.  Although  the  amount  going 
to  each  of  these  small  units  may  be  very 
little,  the  cumulative  total  could  add  up 
to  a  fairly  large  sum. 

THE  IMPAer  OF  RBVENOE  SHARlKO 

On  balance,  revenue  sharing  will  have 
a  substantial  Impact  on  our  State  and 
local  governments.  Although  some  critics 
suggest  that  the  program  will  perpetuate 
inefficient  and  antiquated  governmental 
systems,  I  rather  think  the  plan  will  In- 
still a  desire  for  Improvement  on  the 
part  of  the  people.  With  Increased  re- 
sponsibility afforded  government  at  the 
local  level,  more  qualified  people  will 
be  attracted  to  public  service. 

But  most  Importantly,  the  average 
citizen  will  feel  closer  to  the  power  of 
government.  He  will  be  able  to  Infiuence 
more  directly  the  expenditure  of  a  large 
chunk  of  his  tax  dollar.  This  Is  the  es- 
sence of  the  American  democratic  system. 

The  alternative  of  more  categorical 
grants  and  more  Federal  handouts  means 
only  more  bureacracy  and  more  tax  dol- 
lars spent  to  build  up  the  Federal  pay- 
roll. "This  plan  will  spend  the  tax  dollars 
where  they  will  do  the  mast  good  and 
eliminate  the  need  to  hire  Washington 
bureaucrats  to  tell  people  how  to  spend 
the  money. 

I  sincerely  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my 
colleague  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills) 
will  hold  hearings  on  the  proposal  early 
In  this  session  of  the  92d  Congress.  A  pub- 
lic airing  of  the  Issues  Involved  Is  essen- 
tial. 

Any  effort  to  hold  up  the  legislation 
in  committee  would  be  to  deny  the  peo- 
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pie's  representatives  the  right  to  decide 
one  way  or  another  whether  revenue 
sharing  is  for  them.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  something  must  be  done  to 
save  our  State  and  local  governments 
from  financial  ruin.  To  delay  will  only 
make  eventual  recovery  all  the  more 
difficult. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  ALAMEDA 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or    CAi-irORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  10,  1971 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Alameda  Eagles  Aeire  No.  1076  re- 
cently honored  Jack  and  Marie  Pledder- 
mann  as  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  of  the  Year." 

The  Pleddermanns  have  made  a  great 
contribution  to  Eagledom  and  to  the  city 
of  Alameda,  and  I  know  that  the  citizens 
of  that  city  are  proud  of  this  fine  cou- 
ple who  have  given  so  much  of  them- 
selves to  help  others  and  to  civic  better- 
ment. I  include  with  these  remarks  an  ar- 
ticle appearing  in  the  Alameda  Times 
Star  on  January  31 : 

Mk.  and  Mks.  Alamkoa 
(By  Everett  Johannes) 

In  recognition  of  tbelr  many  years  of 
service  to  EUiglee.  the  members  of  Alameda 
Eagles  Aelre  No.  1076  and  the  Marie  F^edder- 
mann,  both  past  presidents  of  their  respec- 
tive organizations,  the  Eagrles'  "Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Award." 

A  testimonial  dinner  in  honor  of  the 
Fleddennanns  will  be  held  on  Thursday 
evening.  Feb.  18.  at  the  Eagles  Hall.  3306  Ala- 
meda Avenue.  A  no-host  cocktail  hour  will 
be  followed  by  the  dinner  at  6,  to  b«  fol- 
lowed by  the  dinner  at  7:30. 

Past  President  Fleddermann.  who  Is  known 
as  "Mr.  Eagle"  to  business,  professional  and 
dvlc  leaders  of  Alameda,  has  taken  sin  ac- 
tive part  in  Sagledom.  practically  from  the 
time  he  was  Initiated  Into  the  organization. 
Within  a  few  months  of  joining,  he  was 
elected  to  office  and  served  through  all  the 
chairs  culminating  with  his  election  as 
Worthy  President  for  the  term  1954-55 

Even  after  completing  his  term  of  office, 
he  has  be«'n  called  on  repeatedly  to  till  one 
of  the  chairs  as  vacancies  occurred.  At  pres- 
ent he  Is  completing  his  third  term  as  Junior 
Past  Worthy  President. 

Fleddermann  Is  also  ritual  minded,  having 
served  on  many  of  the  championship  teams 
of  Alameda  Aerie.  At  the  Fresno  State  con- 
vention in  1957  he  won  his  first  100  percent 
Individual  award.  Ten  years  after  that  In  Sac- 
ramento he  won  his  second  100  per  cent 
award.  Oolng  back  to  Fresno  last  year,  and 
competing  on  two  ritual  teams — Aerie  and 
District  11 — he  came  back  with  two  100  per- 
cent awards,  one  on  each  team. 

Past  Madam  President  Marie  Fleddermann 
has  been  active  In  the  AxizUlary,  holding  va- 
rious offices  and  ending  up  as  Madam  Presi- 
dent for  the  term  1956-67.  She  also  served  as 
treasurer  of  the  AxixUlary  for  five  years,  and 
at  present  Is  serving  aa  chaplain 

She  has  served  on  several  of  the  Auxiliary 
teams  during  the  past  years 

Past  President  and  State  Trustee  William 
TrujUlo  Is  general  chairman  for  the  affair. 
Co-cbalrmen  are  Harry  Wetherald  and  Roy 
Oyer. 

Margaret  Wetherald  U  ohalrman  for  the 
Auxiliary,  with  Pat  Ourada  and  Mary  Market 
M  oo-ehalrmen. 

As  seating   space   is   limited,   reservations 
must  be  made  not  later  than  February  11 
Phone  Roy  Oyer,  secretary.  933-9688    or  call 
623-7677  or  633-8007. 
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The  Fleddermanns  took  up  residence  In 
Alameda  shortly  after  their  marriage  In  1931. 
After  several  years  here  they  moved  to  Oak- 
land and  then  purchased  a  ranch  In  Vaca- 
vllle.  Then  came  Pearl  Harbor,  and  Jack  went 
to  work  for  the  Navy  at  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard.  After  several  years  at  the  naval  Installa- 
tion and  a  return  to  ranching,  the  Fledder- 
manns moved  back  to  Alameda  and  have  re- 
sided here  ever  since. 

Being  theatrical  people  by  nature,  durlrg 
the  latter  years  of  World  War  n  the  Fled- 
dermanns went  to  work  for  the  Alameda  Rec- 
reation Department  under  Otto  Rlttler, 
producing  talent  shows  and  other  entertain- 
ment at  the  various  housing  projects  In  the 
city.  It  was  whUe  working  at  one  of  the 
projects  that  Fleddermann  got  the  Idea  for 
hia  Chrlstmae  song,  "Dear  Mr.  Santa  Claus.' 
which  Is  still  being  played  and  sung  at 
Christmas  time. 

Mrs.  Fleddermann  spent  over  five  years  as 
a  canteen  worker  with  the  Alameda  Red 
Cross,  and  still  helps  out  every  year  as  a 
worker  on  the  numerous  charity  and  humani- 
tarian drives. 

The  Fleddermanns  have  one  daughter, 
Mrs.  Frank  McCalUster.  of  Antloch.  Fledder- 
mann has  two  children  by  a  previous  mar- 
riage, Mrs.  Phlllpp  Coon,  of  Santa  Rosa,  and 
Jack  Fleddermann,  Jr.,  of  Alameda,  also  a 
member  of  the  Alameda  Eagles. 

Besides  Eagledom.  music,  the  stage  and 
entertainment  are  the  basic  things  that  this 
well  known  coxiple  are  interested  In  at  the 
present  time. 

Fleddermann  has  had  quite  a  career  In 
music  and  the  theatre.  During  the  silent 
movie  era  he  worked  in  numerou.s  theaters 
furnishing  background  music  for  the  silent 
films,  and  also  playing  for  the  various  vaude- 
ville acts.  When  Talkies  replaced  the  silent 
films  and  vaudeville  went  out.  together  with 
the  majority  of  the  theatre  orcheatraa,  Fled- 
dermann organized  dance  bands  which  have 
provided  music  for  the  dancing  public  for 
years.  He  still  has  a  group  working  casuals 
and   week  ends. 

He  Is  a  life  member  of  Locals  6  and  510  of 
the  Musicians'  Union.  He  started  his  profes- 
sional career  In  1906  while  still  In  high 
school. 

During  World  War  T.  while  stationed  at 
Camp  Kearney  with  the  159th  Infantry,  Fled- 
dermann organized  a  Dixieland  Jazz  group 
which  was  known  throughout  the  division. 
Upon  the  completion  of  the  Liberty  Theatre 
at  the  Camp,  he  received  an  assignment  to 
organize  an  orcheetra. 

After  the  Armistice,  Fleddermann  was 
called  upon  to  entertain  the  troops,  this  time 
as  musical  director  of  the  "Sunshine  Play- 
ers", which  Included  personalities  such  as 
Buster  Keaton,  Holmes  and  Koetch,  Otto 
Fischer,  Herb  JanswlcJc,  Oeorge  Kerns.  Hank 
Dunn  and  Art  Penny.  The  players  made  an 
extended  tour  of  France  playing  at  Y  M.C.A. 
and  Knights  of  Columbus  huts,  and  at  base 
hospitals  and   troop   outposts. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10.  1971 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr  Speaker,  Abraham 
Lincoln  Is  today  a  sjrmbol — a  symbol  of 
goodness  that  shines  majestically  against 
the  brooding  skies.  The  brilliance  of  that 
goodness  has  never  been  dimmed  by  the 
deeds  of  any  leaser  men. 

Lincoln's  origin  in  Kentucky,  his  youth 
in  Indiana,  and  his  maturity  In  Illinois 


are  facts  of  time  and  place.  In  them,  all 
Americans  share  a  possessive  pride  with- 
out sentimental  illusions.  We  recognize 
that  In  his  climb  to  the  country's  leader- 
ship. Lincoln  l)ecame  the  statesman. 

To  Americans,  the  birth,  life,  career, 
accomplishments,  and  tragic  death  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  are  familiar  stories. 
But  like  the  words  of  the  Bible,  they  grow 
more  sweet  by  repetition. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  product  of  a 
crisis.  During  any  time  of  national  or 
International  crises,  it  is  a  human  tend- 
ency to  repay  hatred  with  hatred — or  in- 
sult with  insult.  If  that  process  were  al- 
lowed to  go  on,  It  would  become  impossi- 
ble for  men — and  nations — to  cooperate. 

Lincoln  realized  this,  and  he  tried  to 
teach  this  lesson  to  his  countrymen.  It 
cost  him  his  life.  I  would  like  to  think 
that  if  he  were  to  come  back  today,  he 
would  say  the  .sacrifice  was  not  in  vain. 

Although  as  a  man,  Lincoln  stood,  both 
figuratively  and  literally,  head  and 
shoulders  above  his  fellows,  he  never 
wavered  in  his  belief  in  democracy  and 
the  good  to  be  found  in  every  man.  His 
life  illustrates,  better  than  any  rhetoric, 
the  equality  of  opportunity  we  have  in 
this  great  Republic.  Bom,  in  his  own 
words  "into  the  humblest  walks  o.  life," 
Lincoln  climbed  to  the  highest  round  on 
the  ladder  of  success. 

It  has  been  said  that  "Lincoln  proved 
to  us  that  the  good  thread  which  runs 
through  the  lives  of  just  ordinary  per- 
sons is  the  thread,  the  true  principle 
which  binds  and  ever  will  bind  this  Re- 
public into  a  sound  and  healthy  and 
peaceful  Nation," 

It  is  my  profound  hope  that  our  na- 
tional aspirations  will  always  be  en- 
graved in  those  simple  golden  words 
spoken  by  President  Lincoln — words  that 
he  penned  with  his  thoughts  turned  to- 
ward a  brighter  future — "that  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth." 

As  Americans  we  are  thankful  that  a 
man  named  Abraham  Lincoln  lived,  and 
as  Americans  we  should  dedicate  our- 
selves to  the  proposition  that  this  great 
man's  fervent  hope  for  his  beloved  Amer- 
ica shall  never  be  dimmed. 


THE       APPALACHIAN       TRAIL— ED- 
WARD B  GARVEY'S  LONG  WALK 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

or  mabtlano 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1971 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Appa- 
lachian Trail  Is  one  of  the  great  glories 
of  the  American  scene.  As  a  member  of 
the  National  Advisory  Council  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Trail  Conference,  I  have  taken 
great  pride  in  the  conference  and  Its 
achievements.  The  January  1971  Appa- 
lachian Trail  bulletin  carries  an  article 
by  Mr.  Edward  B.  Garvey  who  recently 
became  the  53d  person  in  the  history  of 
the  trail  to  hike  the  entire  distance  from 
Georgia  to  Maine.  I  commend  Mr.  Gar- 
vey for  his  achievement — his  deed  is  a 
tribute  to  his  stamina  and  courage,  to  the 
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Appalachian  Trail  Conference,  and  the 
millions  of  Americans  who  enjoy  walking 
and  hiking. 

The  Advtntxjre  of  a  Lifetime 
(By  Edward  B.  Oarvey) 
As  I  write  this  article  In  late  October  nfy 
mind  goes  back  Just  a  short  2y2  weeks  to 
Wednesday,  October  7.  The  time  Is  12:15 
pm.  and  I  have  Just  arrived  at  the  summit 
of  Baxter  Peak  on  Mt.  Katahdln.  A  beautiful 
day,  a  goal  achieved.  A  goal  which  had  been 
nothing  more  than  a  dream  for  perhaps  15 
years  but  which  had  become  a  definite  pos- 
sibility In  October  1969  when  I  retired  after 
almost  35  years  of  service  with  the  Federal 
Oovernment.  But  let  me  go  back  a  bit  In 
time. 

I  Joined  the  Potomac  Appalachian  Trail 
Club  In  late  1952.  Two  events  that  year  made 
a  vivid  impression  on  me.  The  first  was  the 
announcement  In  PATC  Forecast  of  the  death 
of  a  certain  Myron  H.  Avery.  I  had  never 
known  Avery:  but  from  that  time  on  I  was 
to  hear  about  him,  read  about  him,  and  learn 
of  his  accomplishments.  The  second  event 
was  the  2,000-mile  hike  of  the  entire  Appa- 
lachUn  Trail  by  PATC  member  Oeorge  Fred- 
erick Miller,  age  73.  I  read  and  reread  the 
article  on  his  trip,  written  by  John  P.  Cowan, 
in  the  January-March  1953  Issue  of  the  PATC 
Bulletin. 

I  have  been  a  hiking  enthusiast  almost 
from  the  time  I  Joined  the  Boy  Scouts  In 
1926  m  Farmlngton,  Minn.  I  even  have  In 
my  possession  a  1933  newspaper  cUpplng  an- 
nouncing the  death  of  Dan  O'Leary.  Amer- 
ica's most  famous  hiker,  whose  hiking  feats 
border  on  the  Incredible.  Small  wonder  then 
that  the  article  on  Miller's  2.000-mlle  hike 
captured  my  Imagination.  Perhaps  that  was 
the  time  when  I  first  entertained  vague 
thoughts  of  someday  hiking  the  entire  Trail 
myself.  When  plans  for  my  own  hike  became 
rather  definite  I  went  to  my  stack  of  Bul- 
letins and  from  near  the  bottom  of  the  pile 
pulled  the  one  on  Miller's  hike.  One  of  the 
features  of  his  hike  was  a  preprinted  dally 
log  form  on  which  he  recorded  pertinent 
Information  on  each  day  of  the  hike.  This 
Idea  I  borrowed  lock,  stock,  and  barrel.  More 
on  that  later. 

But  here  I  am  In  March  1970.  The  start 
of  the  hike  Is  a  month  away.  There  are  two 
ways  to  plan  a  hike  of  this  nature.  One  way 
Is  to  tell  no  one  of  your  plans.  Then  if  you 
decide  you  have  had  enough  after  a  few  days 
or  a  few  weeks,  no  one  Is  the  wiser  and  no 
embarasslng  explanations  are  In  order  The 
other  way  Is  to  tell  everyone  of  your  plans. 
Then  you  have  no  choice.  Unless  death  or 
Injury  Intervenes  you  must  complete  the  en- 
tire hike  I  choee  the  latter  method.  Notice 
of  my  hike  appeared  In  the  January  1970 
issue  of  Trallway  News.  Shortly  before  my 
hike  began  I  gave  a  midday  talk  to  members 
Of  PATC  on  plans  and  preparations  I  had 
made.  I  was  totally  committed! 

SENDOIT  BT  MEMBEaS  OF  GEORGIA  CLUB 

In  late  March,  my  wife,  my  11 -year-old 
son  Kevin,  and  I  took  a  short  Easter  week 
vacation  trip  to  the  Everglades  In  Florida 
On  our  return  we  arrived  at  Amlcalola  Falls 
State  Park  In  North  Georgia  on  the  after- 
noon of  April  3.  Bob  Harrell,  outdoor  editor 
of  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  was  there  and 
we  talked  at  some  length  about  my  hike. 
my  equipment,  and  the  plans  I  had  made 
for  Inspecting  trallslde  shelters  and  Trail 
conditions.  The  Henry  Morrises,  the  Ed  Sel- 
ferles,  and  the  Al  Thompeooe  of  the  Georgia 
ATC  also  arrived  at  the  Park  about  the  same 
time  we  did.  We  stayed  overnight  at  a  cabin 
with  the  Morrises  and  the  Selferles.  An  early 
Saturday  morning  breakfast,  a  motor  trip 
to  Nlmblewlll  Gap  where  I  met  for  the  first 
time  my  hiking  companion  from  Kansas  City, 
Elmer  Schwengel.  Plcttire  taking,  a  few  words 
of  prayer  by  Jim  Engel  of  the  Georgia  Club, 
a  farewell   to   my   wife   and   bod.   and   we. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Schwengel  and  I,  were  hiking  toward  Spring- 
er Mountain,  the  southern  terminus  of  the 
A.T. 

And  now  I  encountered  my  first  disap- 
pointment. Schwengel,  a  retired  railroad 
switchman,  age  67,  was  not  m  proper  physical 
condition  to  hike.  He  had  arrived  at  Springer 
3  days  earlier  to  get  In  some  conditioning 
hikes.  That  was  not  enough.  On  the  way  up 
to  Springer  he  found  It  necessary  to  Test" 
every  3  or  4  minutes.  These  were  not  typical 
hiker  rests  where  you  stand  on  the  trial  for 
30  or  40  seconds  to  get  your  breath.  Schwen- 
gel found  It  necessary  to  collapse  on  the 
ground  for  several  minutes  before  he  felt 
strong  enough  to  continue.  After  30  minutes 
or  so  I  pushed  on  ahead  hoping  that  he 
would  catch  up  to  me  either  at  Springer 
Mountain  or  at  the  first  shelter.  I  never  saw 
him  again  but  learned  later  that  he  made 
about  4  miles  the  first  day,  realized  that  he 
could  not  continue,  and  then  returned  to 
Kansas  City. 

I  was  amazed  at  how  quickly  and  pleasant- 
ly I  adapted,  both  physically  and  mentally,  to 
the  dally  routine  of  life  on  the  Appalachian 
Trail.  I  found  that  I  could  average  100  miles 
per  week  and  still  have  enough  time  for  the 
inspection  work  and  paperwork  to  which  I 
had  committed  myself  on  behalf  of  the 
Appalachian  Trail  Conference.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  anyone  In  reasonably  good  phys- 
ical condition  who  makes  reasonable  prep- 
aration and  acquires  at  least  some  of  the 
camping  and  hiking  skills  can  enjoy  a  tra- 
verse of  the  entire  Trail — either  In  one  year 
or  over  a  period  of  years.  But  now  I  am  prop- 
agandizing again.  The  more  I  hiked  the 
Trail  the  more  enthusiastic  I  became  about 
It  and  the  more  did  I  describe  its  wonders 
to  all  those  I  chanced  to  meet  during  the  6- 
month  period  between  April  4  and  October 
7:  but  before  I  run  out  of  Btn-LrriN  space 
let  me  describe  just  a  bit  of  the  dally  routine 
on  the  Trail  plus  a  few  of  the  unusual  ex- 
periences that  came  my  way. 

During  the  17-year  period  from  the  time 
I  Joined  the  Trail  Club  until  I  began  my  hike 
I  had  become  active  In  both  Club  and  Trail 
Conference  activities,  I  served  as  Supervisor 
of  Trails  for  6  years,  and  for  one  of  those 
years  directed  the  renovation  of  the  Club's 
19  trallslde  shelters.  Prom  these  activities  I 
developed  a  very  keen  interest  In  both  trail 
maintenance  and  trallslde  shelters.  In  1962 
I  became  active  In  the  affairs  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Trail  Conference.  I  served  as  Secre- 
tary from  "64  to  '67  and  am  now  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Managers.  I  had  felt  for 
several  years  that  some  of  the  hikers  who 
were  walking  the  entire  Trail  could  provide 
a  valuable  service  to  the  Conference  by 
Inspyectlng  and  documenting  the  condition 
of  the  Trail,  the  trallslde  shelters,  and  the 
accuracy  of  the  10  detailed  guidebooks  which 
describe  the  route  of  the  Trail.  Working  with 
Col.  Les  Holmes,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Conference,  and  using  the  George  Miller  Idea 
of  a  printed  dally  log  form.  I  set  about  devel- 
oping a  form  that  would  provide  needed 
Information  on  both  Trail  conditions  and 
shelter  conditions.  The  form  was  printed  on 
both  sides  and  I  made  my  entries  with  ball- 
point pen.  The  form  was  satisfactory  with 
respect  to  shelter  Information  but  did  not 
allow  sufficient  space  for  describing  Trail 
conditions.  Committing  myself  to  an  Inspec- 
tion of  the  shelters  meant  that  I  must  visit 
every  one  of  the  270-odd  shelters  located  on 
the  Trail — and  having  visited  them  I  must 
locate  and  pace  off  the  distance  to  the  water 
supply  source  at  each  one.  Sometime  during 
the  day,  but  more  frequently  at  the  end  of 
the  day,  I  would  complete  the  other  items  of 
the  dally  log  form. 

UpdaUng  the  10  guidebooks  was  another 
matter.  I  really  had  never  used  guidebooks  to 
any  great  extent  in  my  previous  hiking.  On 
this  hike  I  walked  with  a  guidebook  clutched 
firmly  In  my  hand.  This  may  seem  silly  to 
some,  but  I  found  there  was  no  practical 
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way  to  check  the  accuracy  of  these  books 
unless  I  had  the  Information  readily  avail- 
able. I  made  corrections  on  the  guidebook 
pages  and  signed  and  dated  each  page.  As  I 
completed  each  book  I  mailed  it  to  the  TraU 
Conference  and  picked  up  at  a  post  ofBce  a 
new  guidebook  which  some  member  of  my 
family  had  mailed  to  me. 

In  order  to  keep  myself  totally  occupied 
I  undertook  the  Job  of  picking  up  aU  litter 
on  that  part  of  the  A.T.  that  is  a  foot  trail 
only  (this  excluded  those  parta  of  the  Trail 
that  utilize  highways,  fire  roads,  and  other 
vehicular  traffic  area).  My  average  "take"  for 
this  activity  was  about  15  cans  per  day  and 
about  50  pieces  of  other  type  litter.  If  you 
are  interested  in  statistics,  I  found  that  Baby 
Ruth  is  the  No.  1  candy  bar  with  Butter- 
finger  a  close  second.  If  you  chew  tobacco, 
you  win  be  pleased  to  learn  that  among  those 
on  the  Trail  It  Is  a  tossup  between  Beechnut 
and  Red  Man.  Of  all  the  cans  I  picked  up,  I 
found  that  about  50  percent  were  soft  drink, 
about  30  percent  were  beer,  and  the  remain- 
der were  food  cans.  The  Utter  I  saw  at  shel- 
ters was  another  matter.  Perhaps  5  percent 
of  the  trash  left  at  shelter  trash  areas  was 
left  there  by  backpackers.  Backpackers  to  not 
carry  32-ounce  cans  of  fruit  Juice,  one-gallon 
cans  of  Coleman  Fuel,  16-ounce  cans  of  beer, 
nor  huge  cans  of  beef  stew  or  other  canned 
meats.  I  am  convinced  we  can  win  the  litter 
battle  on  the  TraU  itself.  The  problem  of 
litter  at  traUslde  shelters  is  more  serious. 

So  there  you  have  my  nonhlking  dally  rou- 
tine. While  I  undertook  this  hike  prlmarUy 
for  fun  there  were  times,  I  must  confess, 
when  I  wondered  if  I  had  not  bitten  off  more 
than  I  could  chew  with  respect  to  my  non- 
hiking  chores.  However,  If  I  were  to  hike  the 
entire  Trail  again,  I  would  with  one  excep- 
tion try  to  perform  the  same  chores.  The  one 
exception  Is  the  picking  up  of  Utter.  I  think 
I  have  proved  that  if  one  Individual  with  a 
35-pound  pack  on  his  back  can  pick  up  the 
litter  from  Georgia  to  Maine,  then  surely  the 
various  hiking  clubs  on  their  weekend  hikes 
can  do  the  job  even  better. 

Now  to  the  more  interesting  parts  of  the 
hike — the  day-to-day  hiking  routine.  I  could 
provide  material  for  any  number  of  Bulletins 
on  such  subjects  as  equipment  to  be  car- 
ried, menus  and  food  preparation,  rain  gear, 
footwear,  or  stoves  and  fuel  aa  opposed  to 
wood  fires  for  cooking.  Experienced  back- 
packers (and  PATC  has  many)  wUl  chuckle 
at  the  weight  of  my  pack.  Inexperienced 
hikers  frequently  start  out  with  tremen- 
dously heavy  packs  and  gradually  rid  them- 
selves of  unneeded  Items.  Not  Oarvey!  I 
started  out  light  (34  pounds  at  Springer 
Mountain,  Including  8  pounds  of  food).  I 
kept  the  pack  light  during  the  first  725  mUes 
and  even  managed  to  use  up  aU  my  food  on 
one  occasion,  reaching  Roanoke,  Va.,  with  a 
pack  weighing  only  26  pounds.  At  that  point, 
Roanoke,  both  my  pack  and  I  were  at  the 
lowest  weight  of  the  entire  trip. 

My  weight  had  dropped  from  168  with  my 
hiking  clothes  on  down  to  143.  And  158 
Is  my  normal  weight.  From  then  on  things 
began  to  happen.  Without  going  Into  whys 
and  wherefores,  I  will  simply  say  that  when 
I  left  Reading,  Pa.,  my  pack  weighed  43 
pounds.  Including  one  quart  of  table  wine. 
When  I  left  QlencUffe,  VS.,  the  pack  was  up 
to  46,  Including  a  3 -pound  fruitcake  mailed 
from  Claxton,  Oa.,  and  picked  up  at  Glen- 
cUffe.  Monson,  Maine,  was  my  last  resupply 
point  and  It  Is  118  miles  from  there  to  Mt. 
Katahdln.  Furthermore,  I  deUberately 
planned  a  slow  schedule  for  that  last  118 
miles  as  I  wished  to  savor  each  day  through 
that  beautiful  lake  country  of  Maine.  Con- 
sequently, I  laid  in  a  tuge  supply  of  food 
and  staggered  out  of  Monson  with  a  pack 
which  I  estimated  weighed  between  62  and 
54  pounds.  This  violates  aU  the  rules  of 
good  laackpacklng.  All  I  can  say  In  defense 
is  that  I  Uved  pretty  weU  during  those  last 
10  days  out  of  Monson,  Maine  I 
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FOOD    FBOM     BT7XAL    AITO    BlIAU.    TOWN     STO«KS 

My  day  began  when  It  was  barely  Ugbt 
enough  to  dlaUngulsb  objects.  It  ended  when 
I  could  no  longer  see  to  write  my  not<a. 
Breakfast  was  generally  dry  cereal  which 
was  premlxcd  with  powdered  milk  and  sugar. 
All  I  had  to  do  was  to  add  water,  stir,  and 
eat.  On  some  occasions  I  was  on  tbe  Trail 
within  38  mlnutee  after  arising;  45-50  min- 
utes was  the  average.  I  lunched  around  9:30 
or  10.  Another  lunch  around  noon.  Some- 
times an  afternoon  lunch.  One  big  meal  at 
night.  The  food  I  used  was  what  I  could 
buy  at  rural  and  small  town  grocery  stores 

I  enjoyed  tbe  sashays  Into  town  to  buy 
supplies.  At  these  points  I  would  buy  a  good 
meal,  being  certain  to  order  green  vegetables, 
salads,  coleslaw,  the  type  of  food  not  Includ- 
ed in  my  Trail  diet.  I  would  try  to  buy  my 
restaurant  meal  at  a  slack  time  so  that  I 
could  use  the  booth  or  table  as  an  offlce  for 
a  couple  of  hours  to  read  my  mall,  write  a  few 
letters,  and  bring  my  notes  up  to  date.  I  bad 
phenomenal  luck  catching  rides  Into  town 
and  getting  rides  back  to  the  Trail  Intersec- 
tion. I  had  several  things  going  for  me  In  the 
rlde-cstchlng  department — clothe*  for  one 
thing.  I  wore  shirt  and  trousers  of  the  same 
color,  either  my  "Appalachian  Trail  Blue" 
or  my  "Ptorest  Bervlce  Oreen."  On  my  shirt 
sleeve  I  wore  either  the  blue.  gold,  and  white 
AT.  "Malne-to-Oeorgla"  patch  or  the  green 
red,  gold,  and  black  PATC  patch.  With  my 
65  years,  my  gray  hair  and  black  bat  I  defi- 
nitely looked  "offlclal  "  People  might  not 
know  what  organization  I  belonged  to,  but  It 
was  obvious  that  I  was  a  reasonably  respect- 
able looking  citizen  belonging  to  some  orga- 
A  large  segment  of  our  population 
not  accept  beards.  When  I  needed  rides 
I  saw  to  It  that  I  was  clean  shaven. 

One  of  my  most  exciting  rides  was  the 
17-mlle  ride  into  Pranklln.  N.C.,  on  a  truck 
carrying  25  tons  of  hardwood  timber.  We 
roared  in  low  gear  both  up  the  steep  grades 
and  down.  I  had  heard  the  roar  of  that  truck 
long  before  It  came  Into  view,  and  I  was 
surprised  that  the  driver  stopped  to  pick  me 
up.  But  here  again,  he  saw  and  recognized 
my  ATO  patch.  He  was  logging  In  the  vldnlty 
of  the  AT.  and  he  assured  me  he  had  orders 
not  to  cut,  within  300  feet  of  tbe  Trail.  I 
knew  the  magic  figure  was  200  feet,  but  on 
this  occasion  I  had  enough  sense  to  keep  my 
mouth  shut.  An  extra  100  feet  of  protection 
for  the  Trail  was  not  to  be  thrown  away  I 
Another  time  I  was  picked  up  by  a  French 
Canadian  logger  In  IiC&lne.  His  knowledge 
of  English  was  limited.  He  looked  at  my 
pack  and  said  two  words  that  sounded  like 
"Oppolokklan  Trail?"  I  nodded  "Yes  " 

TRIP'S     MOST     tri*tr»TJ4I.     INCIDXHT 

No  one  can  spend  over  5  months  on  tbe 
Appalachian  Trail  without  having  some  un- 
usual experiences  befall  him.  I  was  no  excep- 
tion. Space  limitations  In  the  Bulletin  will 
permit  the  recounting  of  only  one  such  ex- 
perience. By  the  time  this  article  Is  published 
many  of  you  will  already  have  heard  at  the 
November  10  Smithsonian  program  of  my 
two  encounters  with  rattlesnakes,  my  one 
encounter  with  a  bear,  my  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  cross  the  Kennebec  Rlrer  In  Maine, 
my  unusual  encounter  with  a  moose  at  the 
unlikely  time  of  1:06  ajn.  on  an  inky  black 
night  in  Maine.  Tou  will  have  heard  about 
the  one  really  unpleasant  night  of  the  entire 
trip  where  I  reached  a  shelter  aa  the  sun 
was  falling  and  In  looking  for  water  to  cook  a 
Ute  evening  meal  was  unable  tc  find  my  way 
back  to  the  shelter  in  the  fast  gathering 
darkness.  But  Jim  Shores.  Bulletin  editor, 
has  assured  me  there  Is  space  to  recount  the 
most  unusual  Incident  of  the  trip. 

The  Incident  occurred  on  my  first  day  of 
hiking  In  New  Jersey  at  a  point  about  6  miles 
north  of  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  Approach- 
ing me  from  the  north  were  two  people  walk- 
ing single  file  The  first  person  was  a  young 
man,  barefooted,  wearing  a  pair  of  dungarees. 
I  could  not  get  a  good  look  at  the  second 
person.  However,  when  I  drew  abreast — and 
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I  chose  that  word  carefully — I  saw  that  the 
second  person  was  a  very  curvaceous  young 
Udy.  and  she  was  not  wearing  dungarees — 
nor  was  she  wearing  anything  else!  She 
seemed  a  little  new  at  the  nudist  game  and 
somewhat  111  at  ease.  As  I  came  within  speak- 
ing distance  she  giggled  and  said  "Nice  day, 
hunh?"  I  smiled  and  replied  with  an  enthusi- 
astic "Indeed  It  Ul" 

Shortly  after  passing  these  two  I  heard  a 
baby  cry  and  looking  to  my  left  I  saw  a  1 V^  - 
year-old  white  baby  being  comforted  by  a 
large  naked  black  young  man  I  spoke  to  him 
and  he  returned  my  greeting.  Beyond  him 
were  another  8  or  10  young  adults,  white, 
both  sexes,  all  nude.  I  kept  walking  north 
cogitating  on  this  unusual  Incident.  Shortly 
thereafter  I  met  Harry  Nees  of  the  New  York- 
New  Jersey  Trail  Conference  who  had  hiked 
In  from  the  north  end  of  the  section  to  meet 
me.  I  told  him  of  my  experience  and  he  Just 
shook  his  head  sadly  and  said.  "It  jTist  Isnt 
right.  I've  maintained  this  section  of  the 
Trail  for  15  years  and  have  never  seen  any- 
thing more  exciting  than  an  occasional  deer. 
Now  you  come  up  here  from  Virginia  and  the 
first  day  out  you  hit  tbe  Jackpot!"  Oddly 
enough  I  think  I  was  one  of  the  few  who  en- 
countered this  band  of  nudists  because 
others  that  I  met  on  the  Trail  who  had  come 
by  that  way  shortly  before  or  shortly  after 
had  not  encountered  them.  It  Just  goes  to 
prove  that  hiking  the  AT.  can  be  a  real 
adventure. 

HUNOBT    ALX    THX    TIME 

I  cannot  terminate  this  article  without 
mentioning  food.  I  was  underweight  most  o{ 
the  time — hungry  all  the  time.  I  experi- 
mented with  a  number  of  different  foods  and 
came  up  with  some  real  winners;  creamed 
tuna  over  rice  or  over  potatoes;  Llpton's 
packaged  soups,  green  pea  and  potato  being 
the  two  beet;  Appalachian  Trail  Mix  (whole 
rice,  lentils,  barley — read  my  book  for  de- 
tails); Claxton  fruitcake:  and  the  one  food 
that  I  had  with  me  at  all  times  during  the 
last  UOO  miles — Citadel  Spread  as  concocted 
by  Bill  and  Beth  Oecanyan.  PATC'ers  of  Blue- 
mont,  Va.  This  spread  Is  a  mixture  of  peanut 
butter,  honey,  bacon  grease  (or  vegetable 
oil),  and  dried  milk.  Other  goodies  like  nuts, 
raisins,  or  dates  can  be  added.  I  used  the  mix 
as  a  snack,  a  dessert,  or  as  part  of  my  lunch- 
eon meal.  It  keeps  for  weeks  unrefrlgerated. 
I  credited  this  mix  with  keeping  my  weight 
up  during  the  last  av^  months  of  the  hike. 
The  recipe  for  the  mix  was  given  to  literally 
scores  of  people  that  I  met  on  the  Trail  and 
to  whom  I  had  given  a  small  sample  of  this 
delicious  concoction. 

AH  good  things  must  come  to  an  end. 
The  Southern  Appalachians  are  behind  me, 
the  KUddle  Atlantic  States,  the  Green  Moun- 
tains, the  White  Mountains,  and  now  I  am 
hiking  through  the  lake  country  of  Maine 
My  excitement  grows  aa  I  have  now  less  than 
100  miles  to  go  Entries  In  my  diary  and  on 
my  green  calling  cards  left  at  each  shelter 
show  "Only  72  miles  to  go."  "50  nUles  to 
Katahdln."  etc.  Weather  has  been  horrible — 
8  days  of  rain  In  10.  Feet  wet  for  days  at  a 
time.  But  I  have  gorgeous  weather  the  last 
few  days  of  my  hike.  I  reach  Katahdln 
Stream  Campground  on  the  afternoon  of  Oc- 
tober 6. 

At  6:55  am.  on  Wednesday,  October  7, 
Tex  Grtflln.  a  freelance  photographer,  and 
I  begin  the  last  5  2  miles  to  the  summit  of 
Baxter  Peak  A  bright  sunny  day.  Tex  takes 
over  a  hundred  pictures  'Time  slips  away 
until  suddenly  we  see  clouds  coming  In  on 
us  rapidly  from  the  west.  We  begin  to  hurry 
now.  having  high  respect  for  the  sudden 
storms  and  low  visibility  that  frequently 
beeet  Katahdln.  As  we  near  the  summit  of 
Baxter  Peak  the  sky  clears.  More  pictures. 
We  break  out  the  bottle  of  champagne  and 
eat  the  last  morsels  of  Claxton  fruitcake  and 
the  Citadel  Spread  which  I  had  hoarded  tor 
this  occasion.  Then  we  begin  the  trip  back 
to  the  campground.  We  are  both  quiet.  I 
p&rtlctilarly  so.  The  trip  I  had  planned  for 
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a  whole  year  and  the  goal  that  I  had  hiked 
over  2.000  miles  to  reach  are  now  behind 
me  I  had  not  anticipated  this  emotional 
letdown,  but  It  U  there. 

As  we  neared  the  campground  we  saw  that 
we  had  a  reception  group  waiting  for  us.  Jim 
and  Lois  Shores,  of  HyattsvlUe,  Md..  who 
were  vacationing  In  Maine,  had  motored  over 
to  meet  me  at  the  finish  line  There  were 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Ken  Parr,  from  E.  Burke.  Vt. 
Ken  was  assistant  scoutmaster  of  the  Boy 
Scout  troop  I  had  Joined  In  1926.  More  pic- 
ture taking  by  the  10  In  our  small  group  plus 
others  at  the  campground  who  were  plan- 
ning hikes  for  the  next  day.  We  repaired  to 
one  of  the  lean-toe — champagne,  wine, 
cheese,  crackers,  sardine*,  and  kippered 
herring  appeared  as  If  by  magic.  Later  we 
had   a   delicious   buffet-type  dinner 

The  next  day  my  wife  arrived  and  we  began 
a  leisurely  trip  home  along  the  Maine  coast 
line.  We  arrived  home  at  10  p.m  on  October 
14  to  find  that  another  party  of  friends  and 
neighbors  was  awaiting  our  return.  Mots 
champagne,  a  special  cake,  welcome  home 
signs — a  fitting  climax  to  the  long  hike. 

WHAT    IS    N«XT? 

And  now  that  the  long  hike  Is  over,  what 
next?  I  lived  and  breathed  Appalachian  Trail 
for  almoet  24  hours  a  day  during  the  half- 
year  period  that  my  hike  was  In  progress. 
During  the  bike  I  met  with  several  hundred 
people  who  had  a  direct  interest  In  the  Trail 
and  with  whom  I  discussed  a  wide  ranging 
groxip  of  Trail  problems — from  trail  design  to 
trallslde  shelters  and  from  trail  club  organl- 
ration  to  activities  of  the  Appalachian  Trail 
Conference.  I  have  furnished  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Trail  Conference  with  a 
detailed  list  of  these  observations  and  rec- 
ommendations. I  will  write  a  few  artlclM 
such  as  this  one.  I  have  committed  myself  to 
a  few  speaking  engagements.  I  would  love  to 
write  a  book  about  the  Trail,  tbe  things  to 
be  seen  on  It,  the  preparations  to  make.  etc.. 
but  I  must  first  find  a  publisher!  And  after 
these  things  are  done  I  still  have  that  little 
Job  as  Chairman  of  the  Shelters  Committee 
for  the  Conference.  There  will  be  no  lack  of 
things  to  do. 

Scores  and  scores  of  people  went  out  at 
their  way  to  make  my  trip  more  pleasant. 
There  were  those  who  cooked  a  meal  for  me 
on  tbe  Trail,  who  Invited  me  Into  their  homst 
for  a  meal  or  for  a  night's  lodging,  those  who 
provided  me  with  office  space  and  typewriter, 
and  many  others  who  extended  courtesies  in 
a  variety  of  ways.  But  the  man  who  gave  me 
the  greatest  help  wtM  Maurice  A.  (Ous) 
Crews  whose  article  app>eared  in  tbe  April- 
June  1970  BxTLurrrN.  Ous'  biggest  contribu- 
tion was  tbe  preparation  of  a  chart  which  I 
call  the  "cumulative  mileage  chart."  On  it 
he  has  listed  from  Georgia  to  Maine  the  loca- 
tion of  every  shelter,  campground,  highway 
crossing,  post  offlce  stop,  grocery  reeupply 
point,  and  other  Information.  I  carried  these 
charts  with  me  the  entire  trip  and  referred 
to  them  constantly.  I  hope  that  the  Con- 
ference will  reproduce  them  In  card  form  and 
make  them  available  to  long-distance  hikers. 

I  find  that  I  am  hiker  No.  63  to  hike  tbe 
entire  Trail.  It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  In 
the  Immediate  years  ahead  more  and  more 
hikers  will  hike  this  famous  Trail  from  end 
to  end.  For  those  who  do,  I  am  certain  that 
It  will  be  for  them  as  it  was  for  me — "The 
Adventure  of  a  Lifetime." 


IN  COMMEMORATION  OF  GREEK 

INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  February  10,  1971 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
we  mark  the  150th  anniversary  of  Greek 
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independence.  I  And  It  fitting  to  honor 
this  historic  event  by  introducing  a  bill 
today  providing  for  the  issuance  of  a 
special  postage  stamp  in  commemora- 
tion of  this  milestone  in  Greek  history. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  on 
March  25,  1821,  Alexander  Ypsilanti,  a 
patriot,  and  Archbishop  Germanoe  of 
Patras,  unfurled  the  standards  that 
sparked  the  revolt  leading  to  Greek  in- 
dependence after  four  centuries  of  op- 
pressive rule  under  the  Ottoman  Turks. 
The  bloody  struggle  which  ensued  lasted 
for  7  long  years.  The  age  old  flame  for 
freedom,  nurtured  in  ancient  Greece, 
sustained  by  courageous  determination 
and  the  awakening  of  strong  national- 
istic feelings  served  to  unify  the  Greek 
struggle  for  independence.  Although  the 
Greek  effort  was  supported  by  the  Brit- 
ish, French,  and  Russians,  peace  was 
not  achieved  until  1829  with  the  signing 
of  the  Treaty  of  Andrianople.  On  May  11, 
1832,  the  three  powers  agreed  to  act  as 
protectors  of  Greece,  and  2  months  later 
Turkey  recognized  Greece  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation. 

The  Greek  ideals  of  democracy  and 
freedom,  bom  in  ancient  Greece  and 
serving  as  goals  for  which  many  nations 
have  strived,  once  again  prevailed  in 
their  homeland,  and  Greece  took  its 
rightful  place  among  the  free  nations  of 
the  world. 

Although  modem  Greece  emerged  to 
become  a  strong  and  viable  state  it  fell 
victim  to  the  ravages  of  World  Wars  I 
and  n.  During  World  War  II  the  Greeks 
once  again  showed  their  willingness  to 
fight  to  maintain  the  ideals  cherished  by 
free  people  throughout  the  world.  The 
Greek  Army  successfully  halted  the  1940 
Italian  Invasion,  but  was  no  match  for 
the  German  Army  in  1941.  The  end  of 
World  War  11  did  not,  however,  end  the 
nation's  sufferings.  The  Greeks  were  then 
to  endure  a  fierce  and  bitter  civil  war,  in 
a  struggle  against  a  new  and  ominous 
threat — Communists  seeking  to  over- 
throw the  government. 

The  people  of  Greece  hoped  that  their 
struggle  for  independence,  begun  150 
years  ago,  would  bring  lasting  peace  and 
freedom  to  their  country.  The  develop- 
ments Just  noted,  however,  indicate  that 
there  will  always  be  challenges  to  the 
freedom  of  any  people.  There  have  been 
long  periods  of  domestic  peace  and  pros- 
perity in  Greece,  with  other  periods  of 
turbulence  and  limitations  on  freedom. 
The  determination  of  the  Greek  people  to 
attain  and  maintain  individual  freedom, 
democracy,  and  justice  has  suffered  set- 
backs in  recent  years,  but  the  desire  for 
freedom  has  not  been  extinguished. 

Modem  man  is  Indeed  fortunate  to 
have  inherited  examples  of  Greek  polit- 
ical Ideals,  as  well  as  examples  of  Greek 
art,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  litera- 
ture, Americans  in  particular  should 
remember  the  deep  and  lasting  influence 
of  Greece  on  our  own  way  of  life.  A  major 
contribution  to  the  development  of  our 
own  coimtry  has  been  made  by  Ameri- 
cans of  Gre^  descent. 

The  dedication  of  the  Greek  people  to 
their  independence  should  be  properly 
honored  on  the  anniversary  of  their  up- 
rising against  the  Ottoman  Turks.  It 
seems  highly  appropriate  to  issue  a  post- 
age stfunp  to  commemorate  Greek  In- 
dependence Day  and  to  honor  the  Greek 
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people  for  their  contributions  to  the  free- 
dom of  all  mankind.  I  join  all  Americans 
and  the  people  of  Greece  in  the  hope  for 
lasting  peace  and  freedom. 


DR.  LYTLE  ADAMS  AND  CAPT.  NOR- 
MAN RINTOUL  ARE  REMEMBERED 
FOR  AVIATION  ACHIEVEMENTS 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  February  11,  1971 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  his- 
tory proceeds  at  such  an  accelerated 
pace  that  many  of  its  makers  are  over- 
looked in  the  flurry  of  tomorrow's  head- 
lines. Three  astronauts  have  just  re- 
turned from  an  almost  unbelievable 
voyage  to  the  moon,  and  the  world  sighs 
in  relief. 

But  in  another  day,  in  another  way, 
two  earlier  adventurers  contributed 
much  to  the  sum  total  of  man's  knowl- 
edge of  flight.  On  September  5,  1943,  at 
the  Clinton  County  Air  Base  near  Wil- 
mington. Ohio,  the  two  men  successfully 
launched  the  first  ground-to-air  mis- 
sile— a  human  being.  Dr.  Lytle  S.  Adams, 
Inventor  of  the  air  pickup  device,  and 
Capt.  Norman  Rintoul,  on  leave  from  the 
U.S.  Air  Force,  flew  the  Stinson  SRIOP 
that  launched  Army  Paratrooper  Lt. 
Alexis  Doster  from  the  ground  into  the 
air  at  a  speed  of  approximately  125  miles 
per  hour.  The  device  invented  by  Dr. 
Adams  later  was  adapted  by  the  Army 
for  glider  pickups  during  World  War  n, 
and  was  credited  with  many  rescues  of 
personnel  behind  enemy  lines  during  the 
war. 

The  plane  used  in  this  daring  experi- 
ment was  presented  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institutions  in  1949  by  Richard  C. 
duPont,  one  of  the  founders  of  Ail- 
American  Airways.  The  carrier,  today 
known  as  Allegheny  Airlines,  serving  100 
cities  in  17  States,  began  an  extensive 
airmail  and  air  express  pickup  service 
throughout  the  East,  and  later  converted 
its  operations  to  conventional  passenger 
service  In  .seven  eastern  States.  There 
were  many  localities  in  West  Virginia 
that  had  this  unique  and  useful  service. 

Dr.  Adams  was  one  of  the  true  inven- 
tive pioneers  of  aviation.  He  has,  I  be- 
lieve, initiated  as  many  peacetime  uses 
for  the  airplane  as  any  Individual.  One 
of  his  monuments  is  the  once  barren 
deserts  of  the  Southwest,  soon  to  bloom 
once  again  with  lush  grasses  first  im- 
planted by  seed  pellets  by  airplanes, 
another  Adams  innovation.  In  promoting 
his  "Pellets  for  Peace"  program,  Dr. 
Adams  wrote  two  decades  ago: 

Man  Is  a  hundred  years  behind  the  ravages 
of  erosion.  The  challenge  requires  the  use 
of  every  conceivable  Implement  to  close  the 
gap  between  poverty  and  abundance.  Speed 
Is  of  the  essence. 

But  for  all  of  his  humanitarianism. 
Dr.  Adams  saw  the  potential  of  the  air- 
plane as  a  weapon  of  war.  Hours  after 
the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor, 
I  received  a  telephone  call  from  him 
as  he  was  en  route  to  Washington,  D.C, 
at  my  residence  here.  He  had  an  idea, 
he  said,  of  how  the  Japanese  main- 
land  could   be   brought   to   Its   knees. 
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I  referred  him  to  the  proper  offlcrtals 
in  the  War  Department,  following  his 
arrival  in  the  Capital  City  on  that 
memorable  Sunday  night.  Thus  was 
bom  one  of  the  top-secret  endeavors 
of  World  War  n — the  bat  bomb.  It 
was  Dr.  Adams'  idea  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  bats,  each  equipped  with 
a  small  Incendiary  device,  could  some- 
day be  released  by  aircraft  over  major 
Japanese  cities.  The  bats  would  seek 
shelter  In  the  attics  of  thousands  of 
flimsy  buildings  and,  at  a  preset  time, 
explode  into  a  holocaust  that  would 
level  these  cities.  In  retrospect,  such  a 
proposal  was  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
the  man.  But  the  Idea  was  adopted, 
great  numbers  of  bats  were  collected 
for  that  purpose  from  the  Carlsbswl 
Caverns  and  the  project  was  ready  to 
go  late  in  1945.  The  atomic  bombs  at 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  precluded  use 
of  the  bat  bomb  and  the  litUe  known 
episode  was  locked  in  the  files  of  the 
Defense  Department. 

I  recall  these  events  today  because 
shortly  after  Christmas,  at  the  age  of 
90,  Dr.  Lytle  Adams  died  after  a  long 
Illness  at  his  home  in  Tucson,  Ariz.  He 
leaves  a  great  legacy  of  inventive  genius, 
his  devoted  wife,  Rae,  and  two  fine  chil- 
dren. And  last  week  Norman  Rintoul, 
who  piloted  the  first  plane  to  safely 
pluck  a  human  from  this  earth,  died 
in  Florida.  Mary  Jane,  his  dedicated 
wife,  and  their  son  David,  mourn  their 
husband  and  father  as  he  begins  that 
last  long  flight  into  the  unknown. 

His  contributions  to  aviation  have 
been  skillfully  recorded  by  a  former  as- 
sociate, an  air  pioneer  in  his  own  right, 
Columnist  Bill  Hart  of  the  Morgantown, 
W.  Va.,  Dominion-News.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  uncmlmous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle on  Captain  Rintoul  be  placed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

RiNTOtn.  SiTB  High  in  Cockpit 
(By  BUl  Hart) 

So  long  as  men  and  women  fly  the  sky- 
ways of  the  world,  Capt  Norman  Rlntoul's 
accomplldunents  will  endure  because  this 
pdoneer  of  aviation  wrote  many  of  the  rec- 
ords into  the  books  of  aviation  In  peace  and 
in  war  ...  In  death  he  sits  high  in  the  cock- 
pit among  those  who  know  tbe  long  and 
difficult  road  aviation  has  travelled  since 
that  warmish  day  In  mid-summer  In  1936 
when  Norm  came  to  Morgantown  as  tbe  pilot 
for  Dr.  Lytle  S.  Adams,  the  inventor  of  the 
airmail  pickup  device  .  .  .  Norm  was  the  first 
to  perfect  the  experimental  pickup  appara- 
tus, the  first  to  pick  up  a  human  from  the 
ground  in  an  airplane  In  flight;  he  tested 
more  planes  of  all  types  for  the  government 
during  World  War  n  than  any  other  pUot 
. .  .  his  work  In  gliders  made  possible  some  of 
the  spectacular  saves  in  the  now  forgotten 
China-Burma  theater  of  war — America's  pre- 
view of  what  has  developed  In  Vietnam  and 
to  a  degree  prior  to  that  In  Korea. 

But  It  was  not  all  In  the  conflict  of  war 
that  Norm  made  his  mark  ...  he  flew  the 
f  Bt  "Oooney  Bird"  DC-S  Allegheny  Airlines 
ever  owned  ...  be  was  their  No.  1  pilot  when 
he  retired  two  years  ago.  and  some  of  his  ex- 
ploits In  tbe  days  of  the  Trt-State  Aviation 
Co.  here — ^Trl-State  became  All-Amertcan 
and  All-Amertcan  became  Allegheny  Air- 
lines— are  legends  that  have  lived  throughout 
the  years  .  .  .  some  of  them  are  so  fantastic 
they  seem  Impossible — some.  Indeed,  even  to 
those  of  xu  who  lived  through  and  shared 
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tbem  .  .  .  now  wltb  three  dccmdea  or  more 
gone,  we  aomettmes  think  the  exploits  were 
''he  flgment  of  our  Imagination. 

When  the  Congreu  appropriated  IIBO.OOO 
for  research  in  the  esp«ninent*l  pickup  de- 
vice at  the  repeated  urging  of  then  Congreea- 
man  Jennings  Randolph.  Trl-State  Immedi- 
ately became  All-American  Aviation  because 
Dr.  Adams  sold  out  to  Richard  duPont  who 
was  a  gilder  expert  and  was  killed  In  mak- 
ing some  teats  with  gliders  .  .  then,  with 
duPont  gone  his  widow  sold  the  company 
and  for  several  years  it  operated  as  All- 
Amerloan  and  then  changed  Its  name  to  Al- 
legheny and  began  to  haul  passengen  ...  It 
did  not  haul  any  p>asaengers  until  In  the 
1040*8  .  .  .  today  Allegheny  Is  the  largest  and 
strongest  of  the  regional  scheduled  airlines 
.  .  .  much  of  that  success  can  be  attributed 
to  Captain  Blntouls  work  In  fact.  In  New- 
ark at  his  retirement  party  two  years  ago  he 
asked  those  in  attendance  to  stand  who  had 
flown  co-pllot  with  him  and  the  hoeteeses 
to  stand  who  had  been  on  his  ships  .  .  almost 
to  a  man  and  woman  the  crowd  of  more  than 
400  stood  to  cheer  this  slightly  built,  always 
■by  fellow. 

Our  favorite  story  about  Norm  Is  one  that 
hardly  anybody  believes  ...  we  told  It  at 
Norm's  retirement  parties,  both  In  Newark 
and  a  few  days  later  In  Long  Beach,  Calif  . 
where  he  was  honored,  by  the  Douglas  Co. 
and  a  few.  if  any.  believed  z-l  .  .  yet,  here 
It  Is  to  show,  we  think,  what  a  great  pilot 
Norm  was  and  how  primitive  was  the  equip- 
ment we  had  to  fly  In  those  late  1930's  when 
this  event  happened  .  .  .  Mrs.  Franklin  Roose- 
velt— who  came  to  Arthurdale  frequently — 
and  often  was  flown  back  to  Hyde  Park.  NY 
by  Norm  on  a  hlgb-wlnged  Bellanca  mono- 
plane— had  been  taken  back  to  her  Hyde 
Park  home  rather  than  Washington  where — 
If  you  will  remember,  her  hxuband  was  for 
quite  a  spell  president  of  the  United  States 
.  .  ,  there  were  no  radio  beams  as  we  know 
them  today,  little,  if  any,  weather  reporting, 
and  so  you  either  flew  the  railroad  tracks. 
the  high  tension  lines  or  the  rivers. 

The  day  In  question  Norm  was  returning 
to  Morgantown.  having  stopped  in  Washing- 
ton en  route  from  Hyde  Park  and  as  he  de- 
parted a  sod  field — along  what  Is  now  Route 
50  alternate — a  storm  developed  ...  he  guid- 
ed the  plane  to  the  railroad  tracks  near  Fall- 
ing Rocks.  Md  .  and  flew  the  tracks — Intent 
on  Martlnsburg  .  .  .  his  oo-pUot  was  calling 
out  the  landmarks  and  as  they  reached  Har- 
per's Ferry  the  weather  became  terrible: 
Norm  had  the  plane  "right  down  on  the 
deck" — meaning  very  low — and  his  co-pllot 
yelled:  "pull  "er  up,  qtilck"  .  .  .  Norm  did 
just  that  and  then  asked  "what's  the  mat- 
ter?" .  .  the  co-pllot  gasped  "we  ran  out 
of  railroad  track"  .  .  .  replied  Norm  almost 
casually ; 

"Teah,  I  forget  to  tell  you  there  Is  a  tun- 
nel the  tracks  go  through"  .  .  .  the  co-pllot 
more  In  fright  than  anything  said  "Well 
you're  so  good — why  dldnt  we  fly  through 
the  tunnel  and  get  out  of  this  awful  rain'' " 
.  Norm  smiled  a  bit  and  said:  "I  would 
have,  but  I  remembered  Old  No.  12  would 
be  using  the  tunnel  about  now"  .  .  .  and  so 
It  was  with  all  of  us  In  the  early  days  of 
aviation  ...  to  Norm's  widow  and  bis  son — 
our  deepest  sympathy  and  may  bis  soul 
through  the  mercy  of  Ood  rest  In  peace. 


OEN  THADDEU8  KOSCIUSZKO— A 
GREAT  SOLDIER  AND  STATES- 
KfAN 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF    fr«W    TOkK 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSKNTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  February  10.  1971 

Mr.  PEYSER   Mr  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 12.  we  pause  to  join  our  loyal  Polish 
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friends  in  celebration  of  the  225th  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Oen.  Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko. 

Americans  cannot  recall  without  deep 
emotion  that  he  was  the  brave  and 
courageous  Polish  soldier  and  statesman 
who  voluntarily  entered  the  American 
Continental  Army  and  distinguished 
himself  in  the  battles  of  New  York  and 
York  town. 

Even  before  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  signed  this  young  Polish 
ofScer  sailed  across  the  Atlantic  and  ap- 
peared before  Oen.  George  Washington 
to  volunteer  his  military  skill  and  train- 
ing to  help  create  a  telling  military  force 
from  the  fledgling  Continental  Army. 

Kosciuszko  was  commissioned  a  colo- 
nel of  engineers  in  the  Continental 
Army  with  the  task  of  strengthening  the 
breastworks  at  Saratoga  as  well  as  the 
fortifications  along  the  Delaware  River 
and  at  West  Point.  The  ardor  and  the 
zeal  of  this  young  officer  were  equaled 
only  by  his  courage.  It  is  small  wonder 
that  Thomas  Jefferson  hailed  him  as  "the 
purest  son  of  liberty  I  have  ever  known." 

Throughout  the  six  long  and  bleak 
years  of  the  American  Revolution,  Kos- 
ciuszko devoted  himself  to  helping  Gen- 
eral Washington  win  the  war.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  engineering  prowess  which 
meant  so  much  to  the  Continental  Army, 
this  talented  officer  fought  valiantly  on 
the  battlefields  in  the  North  as  well  as  in 
the  South.  Leading  cavalry  troops 
through  the  bitter  campaign  of  the  Car- 
olinas,  he  played  a  major  role  in  driving 
the  British  out  of  Charleston. 

Kosciuszko  might  have  chosen  to 
dwell  in  America  and  enjoy  the  love  and 
acclaim  of  the  American  people  while 
making  continued  contributions  to  our 
Armed  Forces  of  which  he  was  now  a 
full  fledged  general  officer.  The  grateful 
Congress,  in  addition  to  land  and  money, 
had  bestowed  upon  him  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  American  citizenship. 

Kosciuszko  chose  to  return  to  Europe 
and  to  his  native  Poland  where  he  issued 
a  call  to  arms.  Polish  patriots  riished  to 
his  side  to  begin  a  telling  battle  for 
Polish  independence.  Unfortunately,  the 
military  might  of  Catherine  the  Great 
was  so  enormous,  the  eflorts  of  Kosci- 
uszko and  his  followers  were  in  vain.  The 
gallant  leader  was  captured  at  the  battle 
of  Maciejowlce  and  imprisoned  in  a 
dungeon.  Only  upon  the  death  of 
Catherine  was  he  liberated — sorely  ill 
and  suffering  physically,  but  still  with  a 
burning  passion  for  freed<xn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  few  men  have  contrib- 
uted more  to  the  gaining  and  preserva- 
tion of  liberty  in  this  country  than  did 
Gen.  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko.  None  of  our 
heroes  Is  more  deserving  of  our  affection 
and  our  warmest  praise.  It  Is  no  wonder 
that  since  our  own  freedom  was  so  signif- 
icantly influenced  by  such  Polish  patriots 
as  Kosciuszko.  Pulaski,  and  others,  we 
have  such  deep  bonds  of  friendship  with 
the  Red-dominated  people  of  Poland 
today.  We  can  only  repay  our  debts  to 
these  great  colonial  heroes  by  constantly 
championing  the  rights  of  the  Polish 
people  for  the  return  of  their  Independ- 
ence and  self-determination.  To  this  end 
we  should  rededlcate  ourselves  on  the 
anniversary  of  one  of  our  greatest  Polish- 
American  citizens. 


February  11,  1971 

CONSERVATION  OF  TIMBERLAND  IN 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  11,  1971 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
day  when  industrialization  and  popula- 
tion growth  are  slowly  utilizing  more 
and  more  of  America's  open  spaces.  It  is 
refreshing  to  note  that  not  all  of  our 
maiden  outdoors  will  give  way  to  the 
insatiable  hunger  of  a  growing  and 
developing  society. 

It  is  good  that  our  society  is  growing 
and  developing,  and  it  Is  good  that 
natural  resources  are  still  available  to 
make  that  progress  possible.  But  I  sub- 
mit. Mr.  President,  that  it  Is  also  good  to 
preserve  a  small  bit  of  yesteryear — it  Is 
good  to  reserve  for  following  generations 
a  small  portion  of  Gods  original  handi- 
work. 

Mr.  President,  I  refer  to  an  article 
entitled  "Four  Holes  Swamp;  Sanctuary 
Planned.'  published  In  the  Charleston. 
S.C,  News  and  Courier  of  January  24. 
This  fine  article,  written  by  this  excellent 
paper's  environmental  editor,  Mr.  Farley 
Smith,  reports  that  3.500  acres  of  South 
Carolina  timberland  Is  being  purchased 
by  the  Nature  Conservancy  and  the  Na- 
tional Audubon  Society. 

This  huge  tract  includes  1.800  acres  of 
what  is  believed  to  be  the  last  large 
stand  of  uncut  river-bottom  cypress 
trees  on  the  continent.  These  trees  are 
probably  the  finest  virgin  cypress  in 
existence  anywhere.  Some  of  these  huge 
giants  stand  taller  than  a  10-story  build- 
ing, with  circumference  of  more  than  15 
feet.  They  are  older  than  our  Nation  it- 
self. Some  of  them  have  stood  for  more 
than  700  years. 

The  area  being  purchased  Is  known  as 
Four  Holes  Swamp.  It  is  an  approxi- 
mately 65-mile-long  tributary  of  the 
Edisto  River.  Geographically,  the  site  lies 
35  miles  northwest  of  Charleston  and  70 
miles  southeast  of  Columbia. 

This  undisturbed  wilderness  offers 
more  than  120  species  of  woody  plants 
alone,  and  hundreds  of  species  of  birds 
m.igrate  through  or  nest  in  the  forest, 
adding  to  the  abundance  of  wildlife  al- 
ready present.  Mr.  Smith's  article  in- 
forms us  that  the  wild  animals  there 
include  alligators,  deer,  otters,  bobcats, 
raccoons,  and  many  other  smaller  mam- 
mals, reptiles,  and  amphibians. 

Mr.  President,  the  article  lists  those  in- 
dividuals who  are  responsible  for  pre- 
serving Four  Holes  Swamp  for  conserva- 
tion purposes.  I  hereby  add  my  tribute  to 
those  already  paid  them.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Fotra  Holes  Swaicp  Sakctuabt  PlaKne) 
(By  Farley  Smith) 

Approximately  1.800  acres  in  Fotir  Holes 
Swamp  containing  what  Is  believed  to  be  the 
last  large  stand  of  virgin  river -bottom  cypress 
trees  on  the  continent,  will  become  a  sanc- 
tuary of  the  National  Audubon  Society. 

The  virgin  tract  Is  part  of  a  3.500-acre 
block    between    HoUy    Hill    and    HarleyvUle 
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being  purchased  jointly  by  the  Nature  Con- 
servancy and  the  National  Audubon  Society 
for  $1,450,000. 

The  area  Is  being  bought  by  the  two  na- 
tional conservation  organizations  from  the 
Francis  Bledler  Estate. 

The  virgin  forest,  timeless  and  undis- 
turbed, contains  what  are  probably  the  fin- 
est quality  virgin  cypress  trees  In  existence 
anywhere.  The  columned  giants,  many  of 
which  are  taller  than  a  10-story  building  and 
have  circumferences  of  over  15  feet,  predate 
the  founding  of  America,  with  life  spans  of 
more  than  700  years.  The  trees  are  prac- 
tically all  that  remain  of  the  great  cj'press 
stands  that  once  dotted  the  fresh  water 
rivers  of  the  eastern  United  States. 

The  Pour  Holes  tract  also  contains  Impres- 
sive stands  of  original  growth  tupelo,  gum 
and  other  hardwoods,  and  giant  virgin  pine 
trees. 

The  entire  Pour  Holes  Swamp  la  an  approx- 
imately 65-mlle-long  tributary  of  the  Edisto 
River.  It  begins  about  eight  mUes  southeast 
of  the  Congaree  River  In  Orangeburg  County 
and  winds  Its  way  south  to  Join  the  Edisto 
about  10  miles  northeast  of  Summervllle.  It 
is  one  of  the  largest  "black-water"  river  bot- 
tom lands  In  the  state. 

The  portion  of  the  swamp  being  purchased 
by  the  Conservancy  and  the  Audubon  Society 
contains  3.415  acres.  The  virgin  tract  com- 
prises some  1,783  acres.  The  remaining  1,622 
acres,  a  part  of  which  will  serve  as  a  buffer 
zone  to  the  sanctuary,  has  been  timbered,  the 
latest  cutting  occurring  In  1969. 

Bordered  on  both  sides  by  high  bluffs,  the 
virgin  tract  Is  an  Irregular  triangle  about 
four  and  one-half  nUles  long  and  one-half 
to  one  and  one-half  miles  wide.  It  contains 
about  40  miles  of  waterways  including  two 
main  streams  which  are  fed  constantly  by 
countless  springs.  The  streams  probably  are 
as  unpolluted  as  any  that  can  be  found  In 
eastern  North  America. 

Geographically,  the  site  lies  approximately 
35  miles  northeast  of  Charleston  and  70  miles 
southeast  of  Columbia  via  1-26  and  10  miles 
southeast  of  Holly  Hill  via  Highway  27. 

In  announcing  the  acquisition  of  the  area. 
Tom  Richards,  president  of  the  Nature  Con- 
servancy, said: 

"We  of  the  Nature  Conservancy  are  pleased 
to  join  with  the  National  Audubon  Society  In 
this  effort  to  preserve  this  Immensely  valu- 
able forest.  We  have  worked  with  the  Na- 
tional Audubon  Society  often  In  the  past, 
but  never  on  so  large  a  scale.  I  feel  certain 
that  our  planned  acquisition  of  the  area  In 
Pour  Holes  Swamp  marks  the  beginning  of 
an  even  stronger  future  alliance  In  striving 
together  to  preserve  many  of  the  nation's 
threatened  wilderness  and  wildlife  areas." 

Richards  praised  the  Bledler  Estate  for  Its 
decision  to  sell  the  extensive  holding  In  the 
swamp  for  conservation  purposes  rather  than 
to  liimberlng  Interests.  The  Bledler  family 
once  operated  the  Santee  River  Cypress  Lum- 
ber Co.  which  carried  out  extensive  timber- 
ing operations. 

Others  lauded  as  being  highly  Instrumen- 
tal in  the  long  and  continuing  preservation 
efforts  of  the  Fovu-  Holes  tract  were:  Peter 
Manlgault,  president  of  the  Post  and  Courier 
Publishing  Companies  and  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  National  Audubon 
Society,  Mrs.  D.  L.  Plelschmann.  a  director 
of  the  National  Audubon  Society  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Conservancy's  National  Council: 
Robert  P.  Knoth.  an  Independent  consulting 
forester  and  agent  for  the  Bledler  Interests  In 
South  Carolina:  Parley  Smith  Jr.,  environ- 
mental writer  for  The  News  and  Courier  and 
the  Charleston  Evening  Poet;  H.  Exo  Hilton, 
land  conservation  consultant  from  Cross; 
WUUam  P.  Baldwin,  land  management  con- 
8\iltant  from  Summervllle;  John  Dennis, 
prominent  botanist  and  ornithologist  from 
Virginia;  Jim  Fowler,  developer  of  the  anl- 
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mal  forest  at  Charles  Towne  Landing  and  a 
co-host  of  television's  "Wild  Kingdom";  and 
Dr.  Charles  H.  Wharton,  author  and  profes- 
sor of  biology  at  Georgia  State  University. 

Both  the  Conservancy  and  the  National 
Audubon  Society  have  for  some  time  been 
involved  In  the  creation  of  privately  estab- 
lished preserve  areas. 

The  Nature  Conservancy  Is  the  only  na- 
tional environmental  organization  whose  re- 
sources are  solely  devoted  to  the  preservation 
of  ecologically  and  environmentally  sig- 
nificant land.  It  has  been  Involved  In  the 
conservation  of  about  210,000  acres  of  land 
throughout  the  country. 

The  National  Audubon  Society  maintains 
and  protects  some  40  different  areas  of  land 
and  water  from  Maine  to  California  as  sanc- 
tuaries. In  addition  to  Involving  Its  116,000 
members  In  environmental  action  and  educa- 
tion. 

Richards  noted  that  although  the  contract 
for  the  acquisition  of  the  Bledler  tract  In 
Pour  Holes  Swamp  has  been  made,  donations 
are  being  sought  at  this  time.  He  pointed  out 
that  all  donations  are  tax  deductible. 

Charles  H.  Callison.  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Audubon  Society,  said 
In  addition  to  preserving  the  virgin  forest  as 
a  sanctuary,  the  area  will  be  used  for  outdoor 
education,  conservation  and  scientific  pur- 
poses. 

In  a  preliminary  evaluation  report  of  the 
area,  Raymond  J.  Kordish,  site  planner  for 
the  Nature  Center  Planning  Division  of  the 
National  Audubon  Society,  said  the  best  safe- 
guard for  the  protection  and  perpetuation  of 
the  area  Is  a  policy  of  wise  public  use  con- 
sistent with  the  natural  values  of  the  area. 
"From  ecological,  educational  and  aesthetic 
viewpoints,  It  is  an  outstanding  natural  area 
that  should  be  preserved  for  public  use  and 
enjoyment,"  Kordish  said. 

Kordish  suggested  a  system  of  well- 
planned  facilities  and  programs  for  the  gen- 
eral public  and  for  school  groups  stressing 
outdoor  conservation  education. 

"For  these  purposes,  an  Interpretive  build- 
ing, several  water  trails  and  boardwalks  could 
be  built  with  minimum  disturbance  to  the 
swamp,"  he  said. 

Kordish  also  suggested  that  the  area  would 
be  an  excellent  location  for  a  small  research 
facility,  that.  In  addition  to  carrying  out 
basic  ecological  research,  could  provide  much 
useful  Information  for  an  interpretive  pro- 
gram. 

Prom  the  start  of  such  a  program  Kordish 
estimated  that  20.000  visitors  could  be  ex- 
pected to  make  use  of  such  facilities  and  pro- 
grams annually  and  that  eventually  this 
number  could  be  Increased  to  50,000  each 
year. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  Nature  Con- 
servancy and  the  National  Audubon  Society 
said  H.  Evo  Hilton,  who  lives  near  the  forest 
and  has  Intimate  knowledge  of  the  area,  will 
be  In  charge. 

So  rich  and  so  rare  are  some  of  the  wonders 
of  the  forest  that  observers  have  been  moved 
to  describe  it  as  "a  priceless  ecological  and 
biological  laboratory,"  "a  botanical  wonder- 
land" and  "a  heritage  that  should  never  be 
destroyed." 

"It  excels  any  other  swamp  I  have  ever 
seen."  Charles  H.  Wharton,  professor  of  bi- 
ology at  Georgia  State  University  and  author 
of  "The  Southern  River  Swamp."  said, 
"Among  the  southern  river  swamps  It's  a 
Jewel  ecosystem." 

Although  the  understory  of  the  forest  Is 
relatively  open.  It  offers  a  wide  variety  of 
plant  life.  More  than  120  species  of  woody 
plants  alone  have  been  counted  In  the  area 
and  the  list  will  undoubtedly  grow. 

The  green-fly  orchid  with  Its  delicate 
petaled  blooms  picturesquely  appears  on 
trees  throughout  the  swamp.  Spanish  moBS 
characteristically  festoons  the  branches  of 
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the  gerat  cypresses.  Resurrection  ferns  and 
cardinal  flowers  that  grow  along  the  banks 
of  the  narrow  coffee-colored  streams  enhance 
the  tranquil  beauty  of  the  primeval  forest. 

The  area  also  contains  an  abundance  of 
wildlife.  Hundreds  of  species  of  birds  either 
migrate  through  or  nest  In  the  forest.  It  is  a 
preferred  nesting  site  of  herons  and  wood 
duck,  and  may  provide  sanctuary  for  the 
rare  Bachmann's  warbler. 

Among  the  swamp  denizens  are  alllgato.s, 
deer,  otters,  bobcats,  raccoons  and  a  variety 
of  smaller  mammals,  reptiles  and  amphib- 
ians. 

The  region,  moreover.  Is  rich  In  Revolu- 
tionary War  history.  Four  Holes  Swamp  Is  a 
documented  operating  area  of  Oen.  Francis 
Marlon,  the  "Swamp  Pox,"  and  the  virgin 
forest  Is  typical  of  the  cover  where  his  forces 
camped  between  guerrilla  like  strikes  on 
the  British  regulars. 

As  shadowy  as  the  forest  itself  is  the  origin 
of  the  name  Four  Holes.  It  may  have  come 
from  four  large  springs  or  possibly  at  some 
crossing  In  the  swamp  there  were  four 
"holes"  or  creeks.  It  also  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  name  may  have  come  from 
four  branches  or  "holes"  at  the  head  waters 
of  the  swamp. 

The  swamp  Is  mentioned  In  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  state  and  may  have  been  the 
last  sanctuary  of  the  Natchez  Indians  In 
South  Carolina. 

According  to  the  Journal  of  Commons, 
the  Colonial  House  of  Commons  decided  on 
Sept.  16.  1738,  that  the  Natchez  Indians 
•now  encamped  at  the  Four  Holes  Swamp 
be  sent  as  soon  as  possible  to  scout  about 
Port  Royal."  Later,  the  Natchez  were  placed 
on  an  Island  reservation  in  Port  Royal  Sound. 


HOW    TO    SUCCEED    IN     BUSINESS 
WITHOUT  BEING  TRIED— PART  H 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALirOHNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1971 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  rash  of  attacks  on  big  business.  I  re- 
cently read  an  interesting  speech  by  Lee 
Loevinger,  Partner.  Hogan  8i  Hartson. 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  former  Assistant 
Attorney  General  for  Antitrust,  before 
the  Association  for  Corporate  Growth. 
Inc.,  Wednesday,  January  13. 1971,  at  the 
Hotel  Pierre.  New  York  City,  entitled 
"How  To  Succeed  in  Business  Without 
Being  Tried,"  part  n. 

(Continued  from  Part  I)  Furthermore, 
there  are  a  number  of  statistical  flaws  which 
discredit  the  concentration  flgures  relied  on 
by  the  Department  of  Justice.  First,  these 
fieures  are  taken  from  census  data  which  at- 
tribute all  shipments  from  a  plant  or  busi- 
ness to  the  Industry  in  which  it  1  ^  prlmarUy 
engaged.  Since  Industry  leaders  are  the  larger 
companies  and  are  most  likely  to  be  diver- 
sified, this  exaggerates  concentration  ratios 
based  on  such  data.  As  Fortime  points  out. 
this  leads  to  ludicrous  restilts.  Although  oil 
companies  account  for  about  70%  of  U.S. 
production  of  lubricants  and  greases,  this 
production  Is  Included  in  the  census  clas- 
sification for  the  oil  Industry  and  there  Is  a 
separate  category  for  "lubricating  oils  and 
greases".  Thus,  concentration  ratios  tot  the 
lubricating  oils  and  greases  Industry  cover 
only  Vi  of  American  production  of  these 
products,  and  It  Is  probable  that  none  of  the 
largest  producers  are  Included  In  statistics 
for  the  field 
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Second,  accepted  meaBur«a  ot  economic 
concentntton  are  the  percentagea  of  busi- 
ness controllet  by  a  small  number  (com- 
monly 4  or  8)  of  the  leading  firms  in  a  mar- 
ket. Such  statistical  measures  do  not  dis- 
close asymmetry  of  market  structure  which 
aiTects  market  power.  For  example,  a  market 
In  which  the  4  largest  firms  control  over 
90%  of  the  business  would  be  called  "con- 
centrated" by  anyone  familiar  with  antitrust. 
Yet  there  Is  a  vast  difference  between  a  mar- 
ket In  which  the  4  largest  firms  each  control 
between  20%  and  35%  of  the  business  and  a 
market  in  which  the  largest  firm  controls 
85%  of  the  business,  the  .^econd  largest  about 
7%,  the  third  about  1%.  and  all  others 
fractions  of  one  percent.  The  latter  corre- 
sponds roughly  to  conditions  In  the  tele- 
phone market,  reflected  In  the  market  struc- 
ture of  telephone  equipment  manufacturing. 
Even  conventional  concentration  statistics 
for  such  a  market  indicate  little  about  Its 
structure  or  power  distribution. 

A  third  distorting  factor  In  such  statistics 
Is  that  production  which  Is  exported  Is  in- 
cluded In  the  totals  for  the  domestic  market, 
but  that  Imports  produced  abroad  are  ex- 
cluded. This  tends  to  attribute  to  domestic 
producers  a  larger  market  share  than  they  ac- 
tually have.  Similarly,  staUstlcs  based  on  as- 
sets Include  no  only  domestic  assets  but  also 
foreign  assets  of  companies  engaged  In  for- 
eign markets.  Since  larger  companies  are 
most  likely  to  have  substantial  foreign  assets, 
this  exaggerates  the  percentage  of  assets  ap- 
parently owned  by  larger  companies  In  the 
domestic  market. 

A  fourth  factor  making  concentration  fig- 
ures unrealistic  Is  that  they  are  based  upon 
Industry  classifications  established  for  census 
purposes  by  product  differentiation,  which 
may  or  may  not  correspond  to  actual  com- 
petitive markets.  Censiw  classifications  give 
national  totals  for  such  products  as  steel, 
automobiles,  bread,  and  milk  regardless  of 
whether  economic  realities  permit  these 
products  to  be  sold  In  national,  regional  or 
local  markets.  As  a  result.  It  is  possible  to  find 
contrary  and  conflicting  trends  In  the  statis- 
tics. Por  example,  many  products  in  the  past 
have  t>een  sold  In  local  markets  that  were 
highly  concentrated  or  monopolized.  As  larger 
national  companies  diversify  and  move  Into 
these  concentrated  local  markets  there  may 
6e  a  statistical  trend  apparently  showing  na- 
uonal  concentration,  while  In  fact  there  may 
oe  more  actual  competition  in  local  markets. 
As  a  result  of  such  flaws,  the  statistics 
relied  on  by  the  Department  grossly  distort 
the  concentration  In  an  economic  sector  such 
aa  manufacturing.  Larger  manufacturing 
companies  have  been  the  most  active  Ln  di- 
versifying Into  non-manufacturing  markets 
in  recent  years.  They  own  hotel  chains,  rental 
car  services,  credit  card  services,  broadcasting 
stations,  financial  service  companies,  and 
many  other  service  enterprises,  as  well  as  for- 
eign subsidiaries.  Yet  the  aggregate  concen- 
tration statistics  attribute  all  assets  of  such 
service  enterprises  and  foreign  subsidiaries  to 
the  diversified  manufacturing  companies  in 
calculating  percentage  of  national  manufac- 
turing assets  controlled  by  such  companies. 
Politicians  who  have  tried  to  count  votes  this 
way  have  gone  to  Jail. 

Finally,  determining  whether  there  has 
been  an  Increase  in  aggregate  concentration, 
even  without  regard  to  defects  in  the  statis- 
tics, depends  entirely  upon  the  data  base  se- 
lected. For  example,  taking  the  ten  largest 
Industrial  companies  by  asset  size.  In  1954 
they  had  27.4  %  of  the  assets  of  the  largest  500 
but  by  1968  held  only  24,3%  of  all  such  as- 
set*. Taking  the  largest  50  Industrial  corpora- 
tions. In  1964  they  held  54.0%  of  the  assets  of 
the  largest  500  while  thU  percentage  dropped 
to  52.2%  by  1&6& 

The  200  largest  Industrial  corporations  do 
not  remain  the  same  from  year  to  year,  and 
to  make  a  fair  or  rigorous  comparison  over  a 
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period  of  time  it  is  necessary  to  specify  the 
corporations  Involved,  the  years  for  which 
lists  are  drawn  and  tlie  method  of  ranking. 
The  Increase  m  assets  of  the  200  largest  in- 
dustrials between  1954  and  1968  ranges  from 
1737,,  to  248%  depending  upon  whether  you 
take  the  200  largest  at  the  beginning  of  the 
period,  at  the  end  of  the  period,  or  for  the 
first  and  last  year  separately.  All  manufac- 
turing corporations  taken  together  increased 
their  assets  by  171%  over  the  same  period. 
Slmllarlly,  large  acquisitions  or  mergers  made 
about  the  same  contribution  to  the  growth  of 
the  200  largest  as  they  did  to  the  growth  of  all 
manufacturing  corporations  over  the  period. 
A  rigorous  statistical  analysis  of  large  mer- 
gers In  the  manufacturing  sector  suggests 
that  large  mergers  were  more  Important  In 
allowing  companies  below  the  200  largest  to 
challenge  the  position  of  thoee  first  In  that 
group  than  In  supporting  the  growth  of  thoee 
already  among  the  200  largest. 

The  Department  claims  about  aggregate 
concentration  are  also  discredited  by  the  re- 
ports of  two  Presidential  Commissions  of  ex- 
perts which  the  Department  has  simply  Ig- 
nored. President  Johnson  appointed  a  Task 
P^Drce  on  Antitrust  Policy  which  reported 
that  the  concentration  of  economic  activi- 
ties in  a  few  large  firms  "is  not  now  immi- 
nent", and  that  "among  the  largest  firms, 
the  net  effect  of  mergers  has  been  to  expand 
the  size  of  smaller  firms  relative  to  the  top 
few."  President  Nixon  appointed  a  Task  Force 
on  Productivity  and  Competition  which  cau- 
tioned the  Antitrust  Division  against  "an 
active  program  of  challenging  conglomer- 
ate enterprises  on  the  basis  of  nebulous  fears 
about  size  and  economic  power",  and  said 
that  such  action  on  the  basis  of  present 
knowledge  "is  not  defensible". 

One  of  the  meet  recent,  careful  and  schol- 
arly reviews  of  this  subject  concluded  that 
monopolistic  control  of  manufacturing  In- 
dustry actually  declined  from  32%  in  1899 
to  29%  m  1968.  This  conclusion  Is  corrobo- 
rated by  the  traditional  and  significant  test 
of  market  price  behavior.  The  head  of  the 
Antitrust  Division  recently  testified  before 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Congress 
that  a  statistical  study  of  price  behavior 
showed  that  during  periods  of  price  stability 
there  was  no  correlation  between  economic- 
concentration  and  price  changes  and  that 
during  periods  of  inflation  price  increase.^ 
were  much  lees  In  concentrated  industries 
than  In  those  that  are  highly  competitive 
During  the  past  decade,  the  cost  of  living 
has  been  increased  substantially  more  by  In- 
creases In  the  cost  of  services  than  by  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  manufactured  com- 
modities. Recent  research  at  the  UCLA 
Oraduate  School  of  Business  Management 
has  found  that  there  Is  no  significant  rela- 
tionship between  market  concentration  and 
profit  rates  of  companies  In  varlotis  markets, 
that  the  number  of  independent  business 
enterprises  has  not  declined  but  has  In- 
creased over  the  last  half  century  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  population,  and  that  the 
proportion  of  Individuals  who  are  Independ- 
ent entrepreneurs  Is  larger  today  than  It 
was  thirty  years  ago.  On  the  demonstrative 
evidence  of  performance  In  market  price  and 
Increase  In  number  of  Independent  enter- 
prises, as  well  as  rigorous  economic  analysis 
of  markets,  the  conclusion  Is  compelled  that 
there  has  been  no  overall,  or  aggregate,  in- 
crease in  economic  concentration. 

The  logic  of  the  theory  on  which  con- 
glomerate mergers  are  being  attacked  is  as 
false  as  the  premises  on  which  the  attack 
Is  based.  The  basic  falscy  In  the  potentiality 
theory  Is  that  It  ignores  the  dUTerenee  be- 
tween mere  possibility  and  reasonable  prob- 
ability. Anytiilng  and  everything  is  possible. 
A  pan  of  water  on  a  hot  stove  may  freeze; 
all  the  air  In  the  room  may  suddenly  col- 
lect near  the  celling,  leaving  the  occupants 
to  suffocate.  Such  things  are  not  impossible. 
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only  extremely  improbable.  But  such  possi- 
bilities are  so  remote  they  must  be  disre- 
garded for  all  practical  purposes.  The  only 
rational  basis  for  action  Is  probability.  Yet 
the  potentiality  theory  disregards  probability 
and  seeks  to  enforce  the  antitrust  laws  on 
the  basis  of  hypothetical  possibility.  Under 
potentiality  theory,  anyone  who  puts  a  pan 
of  water  on  a  hot  stove  may  be  found  guilty 
of  causing  it  to  freeze — potentially!  By  the 
same  reasoning,  anyone  who  achieves  busi- 
ness success  may  be  fotmd  guilty  of  monop- 
olizing— potentially!  (Continued  In  Part  HI) 


HOUSINQ  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1971 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

OP    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10.  1971 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  Joined  with  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Wilson) 
in  introducing  the  Housing  Rights  Act 
of  1971. 

In  simple  terms  this  proposal  would 
create  new  legal  conditions  wherein 
needed  numbers  of  good,  solid,  and  at- 
tractive homes  could  be  built  utilizing 
cost-saving  techniques  such  as  prefabrl- 
cation,  modular  construction,  and  other 
technological  advances. 

The  barriers  presently  obstructing  the 
accomplishment  of  this  goal  are  twofold : 
Antiquated  local  building  codes  often 
retard  the  successful  implementation  of 
modem  technology;  and,  many  union 
contracts  effectively  prohibit  prefabri- 
cated housing  parts,  modular  housing,  or 
other  cost-saving  practices  from  being 
efficiently  employed  In  the  building 
trade.  Under  the  Housing  Rights  Act  of 
1971  such  building  codes  or  union  agree- 
ments would  be  suspended  in  all  federal- 
ly financed  housing  projects. 

The  rationale  for  my  piopcsal  becomes 
very  clear  when  conditions  In  the  hous- 
ing Industry  are  analyzed.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  if  this  Nation  Is  to  meet 
its  housing  needs  in  the  coming  decade, 
23  million  new  dwellings  need  to  be  con- 
structed. Of  these,  6  million  should  be 
.suitable  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
families. 

The  historical  record  of  the  housing 
industry  is  enough  to  give  anyone  pause 
about  the  sheer  magnitude  of  this  pros- 
pect. Never  has  the  Industry  generated  as 
many  as  2  milUon  new  units  In  any  one 
year.  And  in  the  last  decade,  the  average 
annual  output  was  less  than  1.5  million. 

Unfortunately,  prospects  for  the  future 
do  not  appear  any  more  promising  even 
when  just  the  need  for  6  million  new  fed- 
erally assisted  housing  units  Ls  consid- 
ered. For  if  the  achievement  of  this  goal 
is  couched  in  terms  of  what  was  the 
record  of  the  sixties,  hopes  for  success 
are  dim  indeed.  During  the  past  10  years, 
only  634,000  federally  assisted  united 
housing  units  have  been  erected;  more- 
over, since  the  start  of  the  problem  In 
1949,  only  938,000  such  dwellings  have 
been  constructed. 

These  undisputed  facts  disturb  me 
greatly  especially  when  they  are  coupled 
with  the  just-released  UJ3.  Census  re- 
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port  that  the  construction  of  both  public 
and  private  housing  declined  6  percent 
from  the  pace  of  the  fifties.  Consequently, 
I  seriously  question  whether  U.S.  hous- 
ing needs  in  general  and  rural  housing 
needs  in  particular  can  be  even  ap- 
proached much  less  met  in  the  seven- 
ties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  particularly  troubled 
about  the  state  of  rural  housing  be- 
cause according  to  the  last  census,  and 
I  have  no  reason  to  think  circumstances 
have  been  dramatically  reversed  since: 

Four  out  of  every  five  urban  resi- 
dents— 81.4  percent — live  in  sound  homes 
with  complete  plumbing.  Only  a  little 
more  than  one  out  of  two  rural  fam- 
ilies— 56.7  percent — csui  claim  equally 
good  housing ; 

Rural  areas  account  for  nearly  one- 
third  of  all  housing  imlts,  but  they  con- 
tain about  44  percent  of  all  the  housing 
lacking  structural  soundness  or  com- 
plete plumbing; 

Approximately  1.5  million  rural  fam- 
ilies live  in  dilapidated  structures  and 
another  3.5  million  live  in  structures 
needing  major  repairs; 

In  terms  of  living  comforts,  nearly  one 
out  of  three  homes — 69.1  percent — do  not 
have  complete  baths  compared  to  more 
than  nine  out  of  10  urban  families — 96.3 
percent; 

One  out  of  five  rural  families — 21  per- 
cent— do  not  have  rurming  water,  while 
only  a  tiny  minority  of  urban  families — 
1  percent — lack  siniilar  facilities;  and 

Finally,  nearly  one  out  of  every  five 
rural  families  do  not  have  both  hot  and 
cold  ruiuiing  water,  as  contrasted  to  one 
out  of  20  urban  families. 

While  the  causes  of  these  difiQculties 
are  varied  money,  or  the  lack  of  it,  surely 
lies  at  their  roots.  As  I  have  stated  be- 
fore, although  rural  America  has  one- 
third  of  the  Nation's  population,  it  has 
one-half  of  its  poverty  stricken;  a  per- 
centage if  translated,  means  that  almost 
14  million  poor  people  reside  on  farms, 
ranches,  and  small  rural  communities. 

I  have  tried  to  strike  at  the  core  of 
these  problems  by  introducing  the  Rural 
Job  Development  Act  of  1971,  a  proposal 
designed  to  create  new  rural  job  op- 
portunities for  young  people  as  well  as 
older  persons  interested  in  bettering 
themselves.  In  addition,  I  have  intro- 
duced the  Human  Investment  Act  ol 
1971,  a  bill  aimed  at  providing  busi- 
nesses with  a  tax  incentive  to  establish 
and  maintain  Job  training  programs  for 
the  young,  the  unemployed,  and  the  un- 
deremployed. While  neither  of  these  bills 
separately  or  together  promise  to  solve 
all  the  ills  of  rmal  America,  I  do  think 
they  provide  a  workable  approach  to  re- 
vitalizing rural  areas  and  strengthening 
the  very  grassroots  of  our  Nation. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  I  must 
point  out  that  these  proposals  are  aimed 
at  rural  income  problems.  They  do  not 
really  focus  on  rural  housing  problems. 
The  causes  of  housing  ills  are  far  more 
complex  than  can  be  met  by  merely  rais- 
ing the  income  level  of  a  particular  area. 
For  this  reason,  other  measures  must  be 
resorted  to;  such  as,  the  Housing  Rights 
Act  of  1971. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  6  million  new  federally 
assisted  housing  units  are  needed  to  meet 
the  swelling  demands  of  the  seventies, 
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reason  and  justice  dictate  that  a  very 
substantial  number  of  them  should  be 
constructed  in  rural  areas.  This  means 
more  jobs  for  more  people.  This  means 
better  housing  for  more  people. 

But  if  tax  dollars  to  be  allocated  to 
fund  these  efforts  are  to  be  used  to  tReir 
fullest  advantage,  and  if  the  people  for 
whom  federally  assisted  housing  is  di- 
rected are  to  receive  the  fullest  benefit, 
then  all  artificial  obstacles  must  be  re- 
moved. Outdated  building  codes,  and  re- 
gressive union  agreements  must  be  by- 
passed. The  public  interest  demands 
nothing  less. 


TAXES  AND  THE  RUSSIANS 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or   NZW    TOES 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday.  February  10,  1971 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  two  bills  to  provide  some 
financial  relief  for  local  governments 
having  jurisdiction  over  real  estate 
owned  by  foreign  governments. 

One  of  these  bills,  which  I  first  intro- 
duced during  the  last  Congress,  would 
authorize  the  Federal  Government  to 
reimburse  local  governments  for  prop- 
erty taxes  lost  because  of  diplomatic  tax 
exemption  or  because  of  the  voluiitaiy 
waiving  of  taxation  on  certain  real  prop- 
erty owned  by  foreign  governments.  The 
other  bill,  which  is  similar  to  one  intro- 
duced earlier  this  year  by  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Koch),  would  extend  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Executive  Protection  Service  to 
include  foreign  missions.  Including  con- 
sulates and  residences  throughout  the 
country. 

Both  of  the  measures  I  am  introducing 
today  would  provide  considerable  relief 
for  the  city  of  Glen  Cove,  located  within 
my  congressional  district.  Glen  Cove  is 
responsible  for  protecting  an  estate  used 
as  a  weekend  retreat  by  the  Soviet  repre- 
sentatives to  the  United  Nations,  but  has 
not  collected  taxes  on  the  estate  since 
1966,  when  the  city  acceded  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  U.N. 
that  real  property  taxes  on  the  estate 
be  waived. 

In  my  judgment,  if  it  is  in  the  natitnal 
interest  of  the  United  States  to  grant  or 
request  such  tax  exemptions  for  foreign 
governments,  then  it  should  be  equally 
in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to 
reimburse  the  localities  involved  for  :;heir 
lost  revenue.  Each  year  .since  1966,  the 
city  of  Glen  Cove  and  Nassau  County 
have  lost  the  substantial  annual  sums  of 
$30,000  and  $10,000,  respectively.  Such 
tax  losses  are  intolerable  for  hard- 
pressed  local  governments;  and  yet  a 
Federal  judge  recently  permanently  en- 
joined the  city  of  Glen  Cove  from  mak- 
ing any  attempt  to  collect  taxes  or  sell 
tax  liens  on  the  Soviet  estate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  all  understand  the 
necessity  for  tax  exemptions  for  essential 
diplomatic  office  and  residential  facil- 
ities— especially  when  we  realize  that 
other  coimtries  reciprocate  on  such  ex- 
emptions. However,  the  tax  loss  to  Qlen 
Cove  seems  like  an  unfair  burden,  es- 
pecially when   one  considers  that  the 
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United  States  Is  not  even  permitted  to 
own  property  In  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
must  rent  Its  facilities.  In  addition,  the 
property  being  exempted  from  local 
taxes  in  Glen  Cove,  KUlenworth,  is  used 
exclusively  on  weekends  for  rest  and  rec- 
reation by  the  Soviet  legation  to  the 
United  Nations. 

In  \'iew  of  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative to  the  United  Nations  orig- 
inally requested  this  waiver  of  taxes,  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
city  of  Glen  Cove  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  that  legislative  relief 
be  offered  to  this  town,  and  others  in 
similar  circumstances.  If  a  tax  loss  Is 
In  the  Interest  of  the  United  States  in 
order  to  ease  our  relationships  with  for- 
eign nations,  then  such  tax  loss  should 
be  borne  by  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States — and  should  not  be  a  penalty 
borne  only  by  the  community  selected 
for  a  diplomatic  office  or  residence,  If 
that  community  accedes  gracefully  to  a 
request  for  tax  exemption. 

Just  as  the  Federal  Government  should 
assume  the  tax  losses  on  foreign  offices 
and  residences,  so  it  should  be  respon- 
sible for  protection  of  such  residences — 
whether  or  not  they  are  located  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  At  the  present  time  the  city 
of  Glen  Cove,  which  is  unable  to  collect 
taxes  on  KUlenworth,  nonetheless  pro- 
vides police  protection  and  other  serv- 
ices to  the  estate.  I  believe  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive Protection  Service  should  provide 
the  needed  guards,  and  thus  relieve  Glen 
Cove  of  the  expenses  involved,  and  free 
the  local  police  to  return  to  their  own 
duties. 

I  hope  that  both  of  these  measures 
vital  to  our  local  governments  will  re- 
ceive attention  early  in  this  Congress.  I 
am  including  in  my  remarks,  for  the  in- 
formation of  my  colleagues,  a  recent  edi- 
torial from  the  Glen  Cove  Record  Pilot 
which  indicates  the  need  for  tills  legisla- 
tion: 

Taxes  and  the  Russians 

Tax-collecting  has  been  an  unpopular  Job 
for  almost  forever,  but  It's  never  been  for- 
bidden, we  think. 

And  since  a  federal  court  has  seen  fit  to 
prohibit  the  city  of  Glen  Gove  from  extract- 
ing Its  just  due  In  property  taxes  from  the 
Russians  at  KUlenworth,  then  we  think  the 
mayor  Is  correct  in  asking  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  stand  the  costs. 

We  hope  the  mayor  does  not  back  down  in 
his  efforts  to  make  the  United  States  assume 
the  burdens  of  protection  for  Its  foreign 
guests.  There  is  simply  no  Justification  for 
the  assumption  of  tax  and  services  charged 
by  the  26,000  taxpayers  of  Glen  Cove,  in  order 
as  the  mayor  said  this  week,  that  "the  U.S. 
government  be  able  to  maintain  and  preserve 
peaceful,  safe  living  conditions  for  the  Rus- 
sian nationals  residing  at  the  estate."  That 
Is  unjust.  The  costs  should  be  shared  by  all 
U.S.  citizens,  since  all  have  a  stake  In  the 
state  of  Soviet-American  relations. 


PROPOSED  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
COMMUTER  TAX 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIKCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  11.  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Lynchburg,  Va.,  News  has  discussed 
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editiorially  the  proposal  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  impose  its  income  tax  on 
Virginia  and  Maryland  residents  who 
work  In  the  District. 

The  proposed  tax  would  be  inequitable. 
It  would  cost  Virginia  $17  million  an- 
nually in  revenues,  and  Maryland  $28 
million. 

It  also  would  raise  the  tax  bills  of  many 
residents  of  the  Virginia  and  Maryland 
suburbs. 

The  editorial  discusses  some  of  the  con- 
sequences of  the  proposed  tax. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, entitled  "A  $17  Million  Loss?"  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 
as  follows: 
MAim   or   OpnaoN:    A   $17   Miujon    Losa? 

Wa  tiop«  the  Q«neral  Aaaembly  was  paying 
attention  when  Senator  Harry  P.  Byrd  Jr. 
took  the  Senate  Qoor  last  week  to  object  to  a 
propoaed  "reciprocal  Income  tax"  that  could 
cost  Virginia  some  tn  million  a  year  In 
revenue. 

The  plan  was  propoeed  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  which  has  been  trying  for  years 
to  tax  Virginians  and  Iifarylanders  working  Ln 
the  Dlatrlct.  In  exchange,  the  District  would 
let  Virginia  and  Maryland  tax  its  residents 
working  In  tboae  stAtes. 

Under  this  arrangement,  the  District  would 
coUeot  an  estimated  $61  million.  Senator 
Byrd  noted,  while  Virginia  would  lose  $17 
million  and  Maryland  $38  mUllon. 

As  a  result.  Virginia  and  Maryland  would 
have  to  make  up  the  loaa  of  such  revenue 
by  Increasing  taxes.  This  would  mean  that 
the  taxpayers  of  these  two  states  woiild.  In 
effect,  be  paying  a  special  tax  to  the  Dis- 
trict— over  and  above  the  portion  they  pay 
of  the  Federal  Government's  $637  million 
yearly  subsidy  to  the  District. 

Virginia  can't  afford  to  lose  $17  million  In 
revenue  and  nobody  knows  it  better  thAn 
the  Oovemor  and  the  General  Assonbly. 
It  would  be  wise  to  Investigate  the  District 
proposal  and  support  Senator  Byrd's  objec- 
tion*—vigorously. 


DANGER  IN  BIO  ARMIES 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOUTH    CASOUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  tTNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  February  11.  1971 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr  President,  the 
Aiken.  S.C.  Standard  of  January  28. 
1971.  contains  a  throught-provoklng 
editorial  entitled  "Danger  In  Big  Armies." 

Editor  Samuel  A.  Cothran  points  out 
that  conscription,  if  properly  managed, 
greatly  serves  the  needs  of  the  Nation 
as  well  as  the  Army.  He  also  notes  that 
larger  size  armies  than  the  United 
States  has  formerly  had  in  peacetime  will 
be  needed  in  future  years  and  that  such 
an  army.  If  entirely  professional,  might 
constitute  a  menance  to  our  people. 

Mr.  President,  these  Interesting  com- 
ments deserve  the  consideration  of  Con- 
gress. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  In  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Danoex  in  Big  Asmiks 
When  It   Is   proi>erly   administered,   selec- 
tive service  provides  a  wholesome  nxix  of  the 
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citizen  soldier  and  the  professional  soldier 
and  guards  against  a  military  class  Insulated 
from  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Besides,  It  Is 
only  by  conscription  that  ranks  of  a  large 
army  can  be  filled  at  reasonable  cost  In  the 
absence  of  a  war  which  converts  latent 
patriotism  to  action.  The  country  abounds 
m  people  ready  to  Are  off  slogans  against 
Communism  from  back  home  but  there  are 
not  as  many  who  are  willing  to  pick  up  a 
rifle   and   go   Into   the   line. 

President  Nixon  is  nevertheless  talking 
about  an  all-volunteer  army.  On  that  tack 
he  Is  reacting  partly  to  popular  dlsUke  of  the 
draft  and  partly  to  the  complaints  about 
the  current  crop  of  draftees. 

Most  Americans  will  not  live  to  see  the 
day  when  military  conscription  becomes 
popular  111  the  land,  nor  may  the  time  ever 
come  when  amateur  soldiers  are  as  efficient 
on  the  whole  as  career  professionals.  Yet 
much  of  what  is  wrong  with  the  draft  could 
be  cured  by  corrective  action — eliminating 
deferments  for  college  students,  for  in- 
stance— and  amateur  soldiers  can  be  trained 
u>  Hgbt  splendidly. 

All-volunteer  armies  are  not  without 
precedent  in  this  country.  What  is  unprece- 
dented is  the  size  of  the  one  which  Mr. 
Nixon  would  have  to  have  If  he  did  away 
with  the  draft.  Without  a  leavening  of  citizen 
soldiers  to  keep  lines  of  comunlcation  open 
with  civilian  society,  a  big  professional  army 
could  prove  a  menance  to  the  people  who 
created  It.  Anylxxly  who  doubts  that  state- 
ment ought  to  take  lessons  in  history. 


FIPrY-THIRD  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  LOWEU  P.  WEICKER,  JR. 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  ijKNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  February  11,  1971 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  Febru- 
ary 16,  1971,  marks  the  53d  anniversary 
of  the  independence  of  Lithuania.  On 
this  day  in  1918.  Lithuanian  patriots  de- 
clared their  state  an  independent  na- 
tion, thus  ending  foreign  domination. 

For  22  years,  the  proud  people  of  this 
nation  lived  and  thrived  as  they  demon- 
strated their  capacity  and  ability  for 
self-government.  During  these  years  of 
freedom,  Lithuanian  leaders  brought 
about  land  reform,  expanded  the  na- 
tion's industry,  built  a  transportation 
system,  provided  for  a  national  edu- 
cation program,  and  enacted  social 
legislation. 

The  progress  and  freedom  enjoyed  by 
the  people  of  this  developing  nation  was 
viewed  as  a  menace  by  its  neighbor  the 
Soviet  Union  where  political  purges  and 
the  failures  of  commimism  made  life  a 
misery. 

On  August  3.  1940,  the  Lithuanian 
peoples'  hopes  for  freedom  and  self- 
determination  were  destroyed  as  the  na- 
tion was  occupied  by  Soviet  troops  and 
Lithuania  was  declared  a  constituent 
republic  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

In  World  War  n,  the  German  forces 
drove  the  Russians  out  of  Lithuania  and 
the  totalitarianism  of  communism  was 
replaced  by  Nazi  enslavement.  In  1944. 
the  U.S.S.R.  reconquered  the  country 
and  Lithuania  became  one  more  of  the 
captive  nations  that  has  submerged 
under  the  oppression  of  communism. 

In  recent  weeks  we  have  seen  prime 
examples  of  life  under  the  yoke  of  the 
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Communist  oppressor.  In  Lithuania  and 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  people  are  forced  to 
take  desperate  actions  in  an  attempt  to 
obtain  the  basic  freedom  of  free  move- 
ment out  of  the  country.  Lithuanians, 
like  the  Russian  Jews,  are  subject  to  con- 
stant pressure  to  give  up  their  language 
and  their  culture.  More  than  half  of  the 
churches  in  Lithuania,  historically  a 
Roman  CathoUc  nation,  have  been  closed 
down.  It  is  obvious  that  It  is  the  goal  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  to  bring  about  the  complete 
extinction  of  the  Lithuanian  nation  by 
destroying  the  culture,  language,  and 
heritage  of  its  people. 

On  this  anniversary  of  Lithuania 
freedom,  it  is  fitting  that  the  freedom- 
loving  people  of  this  Nation  and  world 
give  encouragement  and  hope  to  the  cap- 
tive people  of  Lithuania  and  all  oppressed 
nations  that  their  cause  is  not  forgotten. 

The  people  of  Lithuania  have  much 
spirit  and  faith  in  their  national  destiny, 
and  their  desire  for  independence  is  the 
common  cause  of  all  Lithuanians  every- 
where. 


LIBERTY  FOR  LITHUANIA 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NKW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  10.  1971 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  June  1940,  the  Russians  over- 
ran Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia  and 
conducted  a  mass  deportation  to  Siberia 
which  caused  the  death  of  thousands  of 
innocent  people.  Once  more,  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  gallant  freedom -loving 
peoples  of  these  Baltic  States  who  lost 
their  independence  30  years  ago  and  be- 
came captive  nations  of  Soviet  commu- 
nism. For  these  beleaguered  men  and 
women,  the  dream  of  liberty  still  re- 
mains; and  as  long  as  freedom  exists 
anywhere  in  the  world,  and  as  long  as 
we  here  in  the  free  world  continue 
to  give  them  encouragement  to  persevere, 
I  know  that  these  courageous  people  will 
not  abandon  their  hope  for  liberation. 
During  the  89th  Congress,  I  sponsored 
one  of  the  many  resolutions  urging  that 
the  United  States  exert  every  effort 
tlirough  the  United  Nations  to  win  the 
right  of  self-determination  for  these 
captive  nations.  Through  the  ensuing 
Congresses,  I  have  repeatedly  sponsored 
measures  to  keep  the  light  of  liberty 
burning  brightly  as  an  inspiration  to 
our  brothers  trapped  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

I.  therefore,  include  a  brief  history  of 
30  years  of  oppression  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  passed  unanimously  in  the 
89th  Congress,  in  order  that  our  belief 
in  the  fundamental  rights  and  the  in- 
herent dignity  of  the  courageous  Lithu- 
anians, Estonians,  and  Latvians  may  be 
reafllrmed  by  all  nations.  For  the  denial 
of  freedom  to  the  Baltic  people  is  intol- 
erable and  a  blow  to  the  rights  of  all 
mankind 

The  material  follows: 
LrTHUANU's  Fight  for  Fkezoom:  30  Tcars  op 
Soviet  Oppression 

For  too  long  too  many  people  throughout 
the    world    have    been    unaware    of    what 
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happened  to  tbe  people  of  Lithuania.  The 
Kremlin  is  fond  of  saying  that  Russian  im- 
perialism died  with  the  czar.  But  the  fa  e  of 
Lithuania  shows  this  to  be  a  cruel  fiction. 
The  Communist  regime  did  not  come  to 
power  in  Lithuania  by  legal  or  democratic 
process.  The  Soviets  Invaded  and  occupied 
Lithuania  Ir  June  of  1940,  and  the  Lithu- 
anian people  have  been  suffering  In  Rusalan- 
Communlst  slavery  for  more  than  30  years. 

Americans  of  Lithuanian  origin  or  descent, 
numbering  over  1,000,000  in  the  United 
States,  and  their  friends  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  will  commemorate  two  very  Impor- 
tant anniversaries  during  the  second  part  of 
February,  1971:  (1)  They  will  observe  the 
720th  anniversary  of  the  formation  of  the 
Lithuanian  state  when  Mindaugas  the  Great 
unified  all  Lithuanian  principalities  Into  one 
kingdom  In  1251;  and  (3)  They  will  mark 
the  SSrd  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  the  modern  Republic  of  Lithuania  on  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1918.  But  thU  celebration  of  Lith- 
uania's Independence  Day  will  not  be  similar 
to  American  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of 
July.  It  will  contain  no  note  of  Joy,  no  Jubi- 
lant tone  of  achievement  and  victory.  On  the 
contrary,  the  observance  will  be  somber,  sor- 
rowful, underlined  with  the  grim  accent  of 
defeat  and  tragedy.  For  Lithuania  has  lost  its 
Independence,  and  today  survives  only  as  a 
captive  nation  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

The  Lithuanians  are  proud  people  who  have 
lived  peacefully  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic 
from  time  immemorial.  Lithuania  has  suf- 
fered for  centuries  from  the  "accident  of 
geography."  From  the  West  the  country  was 
Invaded  by  the  Teutonic  Knights,  from  the 
East  by  the  Russians.  It  took  remarkable 
spiritual  and  ethnic  strength  to  survive  the 
pressures  from  both  sides.  The  Lithuanians, 
it  should  be  kept  In  mind,  are  ethnically  re- 
lated neither  to  the  Germans  nor  the  Rus- 
sians. Their  language  Is  the  oldest  in  Europe 
today. 

After  the  Nazis  and  Soviets  smashed  Po- 
land in  September  of  1939,  the  Kremlin 
moved  troops  into  Lithuania  and  annexed 
this  republic  In  June  of  1940.  In  one  of  his- 
tory's greatest  frauds,  "elections"  were  held 
under  the  Red  army  guns.  The  Kremlin  then 
claimed  that  Lithuania  voted  for  Inclusion 
In  the  Soviet  empire. 

Then  began  one  of  the  most  brutal  occu- 
pations of  all  time.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Lithuanians  were  dragged  off  to  trains 
and  Jammed  Into  cars  without  food  or  water. 
Many  died  from  suffocation.  The  pitiful  sur- 
vivors were  dumped  out  lu  the  Arctic  Siberia. 
The  people  of  Lithuania  have  never  expe- 
rienced such  an  extermination  and  annihila- 
tion In  their  long  history  through  centuries 
as  during  the  last  three  decades.  Since  June 
15.  1940,  Lithuania  has  lost  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  country's  population.  The 
genocldal  operations  and  practices  being 
carried  out  by  the  Soviets  continue  with  no 
end  in  sight. 

Since  the  very  beginning  of  Soviet-Russian 
occupation,  however,  the  Lithuanians  have 
waged  an  intensive  fight  for  freedom.  This 
year  marks  the  30th  anniversary  of  Lithu- 
ania's successful  revolt  against  the  Soviet 
Union.  Dtxrlng  the  second  part  of  June  of 
1941  the  pet^le  of  Lithuania  succeeded  in 
getting  rid  of  the  Communist  regime  In  the 
country:  freedom  and  independence  were 
restored  and  a  free  government  was  re- 
established. This  free,  provisional  govern- 
ment remained  in  existence  for  more  than 
six  weeks.  At  that  time  Lithuania  was  over- 
run by  the  Nazis  who  suppressed  all  the 
activities  of  this  free  government  and  the 
government  itself.  During  the  period  be- 
tween 1940  and  1952  alone,  more  than  30,000 
Lithuanian  freedom  fighters  lost  their  lives 
In  an  organized  resistance  movement  against 
the  Invaders.  The  cessation  of  armed  guer- 
rilla warfare  In  1953  did  not  spell  the  end  of 
Lithuania's  resistance  against  Soviet  dom- 
ination. On  the  contrary,  resistance  by  pas- 
sive means  gained  a  new  Impetus. 
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The  persecution  of  Solzhenltsyn,  the  clamp 
of  Rostropovich  and  other  dissenters  In  the 
Soviet  Union  received  a  great  deal  of  pub- 
licity In  the  free  world's  press.  Very  well 
publicized  were  the  Simas  Kudirka-Coast 
Ouard  tragedy,  the  Hijacking  of  a  Russian 
Jet  liner  by  Brazlnskas  and  his  son,  death 
sentences  imposed  on  two  Jews  and  a  young 
Lithuanian,  Vytautas  Slmokaitls,  for  trying 
to  escape  the  Communist  tyranny.  But  this 
is  only  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg  of  desperation 
in  the  Soviet  empire.  In  slave  lalxir  camps 
in  the  Soviet  Union  millions  of  people  are 
still  being  held.  Many  dissenters  are  being 
confined  to  psychiatric  Institutions  and  be- 
ing murdered  by  the  Kremlin  thugs.  It  is 
an  established  fact  that  a  brilliant  Lithu- 
anian linguist.  Dr.  Jonas  Kazlauskas,  40 
years  old,  was  murdered  In  a  psychiatric 
hospital  three  months  ago.  His  only  "crime" 
was  that  he  had  received  an  Invitation  to 
come  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (In 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania)  as  a  guest  pro- 
fessor for  this  very  spring  semester  of  1971. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  has  refused  to  recognize  the  seizure 
and  forced  "incorporation"  of  Lithuania  by 
the  Communists  into  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics.  Our  Government  main- 
tains diplomatic  relations  with  the  former 
free  Government  of  Lithuania.  Since  June 
of  1940,  when  the  Soviet  Union  took  over 
Lithuania,  all  the  I>residents  of  the  United 
States  (Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man, Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy, Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  and  Richard  M. 
Nixon)  have  stated,  restated  and  confirmed 
our  country's  nonrecognltlon  jwUcy  of  the 
occupation  of  Lithuania  by  the  Kremlin  dic- 
tators. However,  our  country  has  done  very 
little,  if  anything,  to  help  the  suffering  peo- 
ple of  Lithuania  to  get  rid  of  the  Communist 
regime  In  their  country. 

At  a  time  when  the  Western  powers  have 
granted  freedom  and  independence  to  many 
nations  in  Africa,  Asia  and  other  parts  of 
the  world,  we  must  insist  that  the  Commu- 
nist colonial  empire  likewise  extends  freedom 
and  independence  to  the  peoples  of  Lithu- 
ania, Latvia,  Estonia  and  other  captive  na- 
tions whose  lands  have  been  unjustly  occu- 
pied and  whose  rightful  place  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  is  being  denied.  Today 
and  not  tomorrow  Is  the  time  to  brand  the 
Kremlin  dictators  as  the  largest  colonial  em- 
pire in  the  world.  By  timidity,  we  invite  fur- 
ther Communist  aggression. 

The  United  States  Congress  has  made  a 
right  step  into  the  right  direction  by  adopt- 
ing H.  Con.  Res.  416  that  calls  for  freedom 
lor  Lithuania  and  the  other  two  Baltic  re- 
publics— Latvia  and  Estonia.  All  freedom- 
loving  Americans  should  urge  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  Implement  this  very 
important  legislation  by  bringing  the  Issue 
of  the  liberation  of  the  Baltic  States  to  the 
United  Nations.  We  should  have  a  single 
standard  for  freedom.  Its  denial  In  the  whole 
or  In  part,  any  place  In  the  world.  Including 
the  Soviet  Union,  Is  stirely  Intolerable. 

H.  CoN.  Res. 

Whereas  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploitation 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights,  is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  Is  an  impediment  to  the 
promotion  of  world  peace  and  cooperation; 
and 

Whereas  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination;  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  political  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and  religious  development;  and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  p>eople8  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly 
deprived  of  these  rights  by  the  Government 
of  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Oovemment  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  a  program  of  deportations 
and  resettlement  of  peoples,  continues  in  its 
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effort  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of  the 
populations  of  the  Baltic  States;  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  the  firm  and  consistent 
policy  of  the  Govenmient  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  aspirations  of  Baltic 
peoples  for  self-determination  and  national 
Independence;  and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  family  ties  between  the  peoples  of 
the  Baltic  States  and  the  American  people: 
Be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  coTicurring ) ,  That  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  urge  the 
President  of  the  United  States — 

(a)  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opin- 
ion at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other  ap- 
propriate International  forums  and  by  such 
means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  denial 
of  the  rights  of  self-determination  for  the 
peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania, 
and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to 
bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 


MIRV  AND  SALT 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    KXW    HAMPSBIXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10.  1971 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  light 
of  the  ciirrent  SALT  talks,  much  con- 
troversy has  arisen  over  the  impact  the 
U.S.  deployment  of  MIRV  will  have  on 
our  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Nixon  administration  has  been 
unfairly  criticized  for  not  pr(^osing  a 
MIRV  test  moratorium,  and  some  have 
even  suggested  that  the  MIRVing  of  our 
Minutemen  missiles  threatens  the  Soviet 
Union  with  a  first  strike. 

An  article  discussing  these  questions 
appeared  in  the  February  1971,  issue  of 
Air  Force  magazine  entitled.  "MIRV: 
Anatomy  of  an  Enigma,"  written  by  Mr. 
Phillip  A.  Karber,  a  research  fellow  at 
the  Center  for  Strategic  and  Inter- 
national Studies  at  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity. Mr.  Karber,  an  arms  control 
analyst,  rebuts  the  criticisms  of  the 
administration's  MIRV  deployment  and 
emphasizes  that  President  Nixon's  policy 
not  only  safeguards  America's  deterrent 
posture  but  also  provides  the  sound  basis 
upon  which  productive  limitations  on 
the  destabilizing  aspects  of  MIRV  can  be 
reached. 

The  article  follows: 

MIRV:   Akatomt  of  an  Emoic* 
(By  Phillip  A.  Karber) 

On  September  22,  1970,  Gen.  John  D.  Ryan, 
USAP  Chief  of  Staff,  told  the  Air  Force  As- 
sociation that  the  Mlnuteman  m  missile, 
"with  a  mtiltiple.  Independently  tai^getable, 
reentry  vehicle,  will  be  our  beet  means  of 
destroying  time-urgent  target*  like  the  long- 
range  weapons  of  the  enemy."  This  was  mis- 
interpreted, first  in  the  Senate  and  subse- 
quently in  the  preas.  as  a  provocative  "flrst- 
strlke"  policy  that  would  lead  the  USSR  to 
believe  the  U.S.  Is  attempting  to  threaten 
Soviet  strategic  forces.  The  resultant  politi- 
cal uproar  precipitated  a  disclaimer  from 
Secretary  of  Defense  Melvtn  R.  Laird,  who 
emphasized  that  the  U.S.  does  not  have,  and 
is  not  attempting  to  establish,  a  "flrBt-etrlke 
option." 

Yet  General  Ryan's  comment  on  the  ootin- 
terforce  advantage  of  the  MIRVed  Minute- 
man  Is  neither  mistaken  nor  contradictory  to 
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AdnUnlAtrmtlon  poUcy.  It  marvly  fall  Tlotlm 
to  tb«  un«allgb taxied,  wnotlonal .  and  oq»- 
aldod  approaob  tb*t  baa  obarmotarlaad  r«oant 
public  oooalderatlon  of  >tr»teglo  laauea.  Tba 
purpoaa  h«r«  la  aot  to  argua  for  or  against 
MIRV  but  to  dlaouaa  tba  logic  upon  wblcb 
tbe  Nixon  Administration '■  MIRV  policy  and 
Its  implemantatlon  by  tba  Dafansa  Oapart- 
ment  Is  groundad. 

ICDIV    Am   STABIUTT 

Wban  oombln^td  wltb  bigb  ylalda  aod  graat 
accuracy,  a  MIBVed  miaalia  potantlally  can 
daatory  mora  tban  ona  of  an  opponant's  mis- 
sUa  slloa.  For  exampla.  tba  Sovlat  88-0.  with 
Its  tramandous  tbrow-wal^t  of  twanty-flva 
magatoos.  could,  wban  Ml&Vad.  proTlda  tba 
USSR  wltb  tba  ability  to  destroy  nlnaty-flva 
parcant  of  our  land-basad  mlasllas.  Tbus. 
wltb  approximately  400  boosters,  tba  Soviet 
Union  could  luiock  out  nearly  1,000  Mlnuta- 
man  missiles  in  a  surprise  flirst  strike. 

Only  our  manned  strategic  bombers  and 
seabased  Polaris  forc«  would  survive.  How- 
ever, tbe  B-6a'B  are  vxilnarable  to  attack  by 
Soviet  subm&rlne-launcbed  mlssllea,  as  well 
as  by  tbe  SCRAO  orbital  bombardment  sys- 
tem, wboee  limited  accuracy  is  offset  by  Its 
advantage  of  abort  warning  time  and  ex- 
tremely hlgb-yleld  warhead.  Furtbermore, 
tbe  B-628  remaining  would  face  tbe  largaat 
air  defense  system  Ln  tba  world,  including 
more  tban  7,000  SAM  launcbera.  wblcb 
would  be  ready  and  waiting,  unacatbad.  since 
tba  Mlnutemaa  missiles  tbat  oould  bave  dls 
rupted  tbe  SAM  dafanslva  effort  would  bava 
been  destroyed  In  tbelr  silos. 

Wblla  th»  portion  of  tba  Polaris  force  de- 
ployed at  sea  could  survive  a  first  strike,  only 
about  b&lf  are  at  sea  and  wltbln  range  of 
tbelr  targets  at  any  time.  Also,  since  PoUrla 
■ubmarlna-launcbad  missllea  cannot  be  find 
in  salvo,  tbey  would  arrive  over  tbalr  targets 
at  different  times.  This  would  leave  tba 
Polaris  missiles  vulnarabla  to  tba  Soviet 
area-defense  ABM  system.  Therefore,  »-\ 
American  second  strike  would  infilct  leas 
damage  tban  tbe  USSR  received  In  World 
War  II.  And  tbe  Russians  would  still  bave 
more  than  1.000  land-basea  missiles,  mostly 
lllnutaman-slza  but  Uquld-fualad  SS-Us, 
plus  tbelr  entire  bomber  force,  remaining 
for  oounterclty  coercion  or  for  mopup 
operations. 

Tba  impending  Soviet  strategic  posture  is 
destabilising  because  It  threatens  a  first 
strike  by  tbe  USSR  and  accelerates  the  nu- 
clear arms  race  by  Its  continued  deployment 
of  tba  8S-e. 

To  countar  tbe  threat  of  a  Soviet  first 
strike,  tbe  Nixon  Administration  has  wisely 
begun  development  of  tbe  Safeguard  ABM 
system  to  protect  our  land-based  mlnsHas 
and  bombers.  By  deploying  500  Mlnuteman 
in  misUea  carrying  three  MIRV  warheads 
each  and  tbe  Poseidon  submarine-launched 
missiles,  wltb  ten  to  fourteen  lower-yield 
MIRV  warheads  per  booster,  tbe  President 
has  also  Increased  tbe  penetration  oapablllty 
of  our  strategic  retaliatory  forces. 

Unlike  Soviet  strategic  developments,  the 
American  ABM  and  MIRV  are  »tabiUging  In 
that  they  countarbalanoe  the  SS-9  first- 
strike  threat  without  posing  a  US  first-strike 
threat  to  tbe  Soviet  strategic  forces.  Safe- 
guard Is  not  an  area-defense  ABM  system 
and,  therefore,  does  not  Impair  tbe  Soviet 
retaliatory  capability:  the  Poseidon  cannot 
ba  used  in  a  first  strike  because  of  Its  lim- 
ited accuracy,  low  MIRV  payload,  and  lim- 
ited range:  and,  while  tba  MIRVed  Minute- 
man  force  Is  capable  of  counterforce  target- 
ing. It  does  not  constltuta  a  preemptive 
threat  to  tbe  Soviet  Union. 

If  all  the  American  Mlnutamen  were 
MIRVed.  they  could  destroy  leas  tban  half 
of  tbe  Russian  land-based  missiles  in  a  first 
strike.  Even  by  tbe  end  of  the  decade,  as- 
suming tbat  the  current  accuracy  of  our 
Mlnutamen  is  doubled,  we  would  not  bave 
tbe  means  to  launcb  a  first  strike  against 
the  SoTlat  nmon. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


P06T-p«SKi(PTrvx  cosacioN 

I(  we  lack  a  preemptive  capability,  then 
why  mention  the  counterforce  role  of  our 
MIRVed  Mlnutemen?  Our  laud-based  mis- 
sile furce  was  designed,  through  dispersion 
and  hardening,  to  rtde  out  any  Soviet  at- 
tack that  has  been  feasible  thus  far  This 
posture  not  only  decreases  the  possibility  of 
a  miscalculated  launch  but  also  provides  tbe 
Commander  in  Chief  with  the  flexibility  o( 
controlled  retaliation.  However,  this  prudent 
doctrine  Is  weakened  by  the  growth  of  the 
Soviet  strategic  arsenal.  Should  the  Soviets 
attack  our  land-based  retaliatory  forces  be- 
fore Safeguard  is  fully  operational,  the  Pres- 
ident would  have  to  decide  whether  or  not 
to  fire  our  surviving  Polaris  missiles  against 
Soviet  cities.  In  tbe  full  knowledge  that  the 
Russians  then  could  wipe  out  American 
cities.  The  President  expressed  this  worry 
In  bis  State  of  the  World  message  In  Feb- 
ruary of  last  year : 

"Should  a  President.  In  the  event  of  a 
nuclear  attack,  be  left  with  the  single  option 
of  ordering  the  mass  destruction  of  enemy 
civilians,  in  the  face  of  certainty  tbat  It 
would  be  followed  by  the  mass  slaughter  of 
Americans?  Should  tbe  concept  of  assured 
destruction  be  narrowly  defined  and  should 
It  be  the  only  measure  of  our  ability  to  deter 
the  variety  of  threats  we  may  face?" 

Clearly,  enough  of  our  strategic  forces  to 
do  unacceptable  damage  to  an  attacker  must 
be  able  to  ride  out  a  surprise  first  strike.  But 
why  should  we  passively  watch  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  Mlnuteman  force  in  Its  slloa  if, 
through  Infrared  satellite  detection  and  over- 
the-horizon  radar,  we  have  sufficient  and  un- 
ambiguous warning  tbat  a  massive  attack 
has  been  launched?  A  Soviet  first  strike 
would  require  all  of  their  SS-9s  and  most  of 
their  submarine-launched  missiles.  The  re- 
maining So\let  land-based  mLssiles  would 
be  reserved  as  a  coercive  option — as  a  deter- 
rent to  and  retaliation  against  a  US  oounter- 
clty response.  Yet,  with  a  half-hour's  warn- 
ing and  surveillance  capability  of  infrared 
detection  satellites  to  Identify  which  Soviet 
missiles  had  not  been  flred,  we  could  launch 
our  Mlnutemen  against  the  remaining  Soviet 
nUsslle  force,  thus  foreclosing  the  Soviet 
coerolve  option.  For  every  Russian  missile 
destroyed,  an  American  city  would  be  sptu-ed 
and  the  Soviet  9S-98  would  have  been  wasted 
on  empty  silos. 

MIRV  Increases  the  American  deterrent, 
not  only  through  the  threat  of  assured  de- 
struction but  also  through  the  Mlnuteman 
potential  of  damage  limitation.  And,  imlike 
the  Soviet  ABM  system  and  MIRVed  SS-Os. 
our  damage-limitation  capability  Lb  stabiliz- 
ing, since  It  would  threaten  only  the  Soviet 
missiles  held  In  reserve  as  a  coercive  force 
should  the  Russians  launch  a  first  strike. 

MUV   AND   ASMS   CONIROL 

Many  popular  and  some  professional  com- 
mentators are  now  criticizing  the  Adminis- 
tration for  not  accepting  recent  congres- 
sional resolutions  calling  for  a  MIRV  testing 
moratorium.  They  argue  that  the  Adminis- 
tration failed  to  act  when  it  could  have 
halted  the  Soviet  development  of  the 
MIRVed  SS-9.  This  Is  purlous  hindsight  at 
bast,  for  the  moratorium  arms-control  meth- 
od of  the  19508.  which  utilized  primitive  in- 
ternational bargsUning,  U  not  necessarily 
the  QMiet  applicable,  efllolent,  or  secure  tech- 
nique of  stabilization  In  tbe  decade  of  tbe 
19708. 

The  Nuclear  Test  Moratorium.  In  effect 
from  1958  through  1961,  provides  an  excel- 
lent case  study  of  tbe  Ineffectiveness  of  tbe 
moratorium  method  of  arms  control.  The 
Nuclear  Test  Moratorium  was  the  first  arms- 
control  measure  to  be  effected  In  the  poet- 
war  period.  Because  of  political  tensions  and 
the  lack  of  a  successful  bargaining  precedent, 
this  first  nuclear  arms  limitation  was  more 
tacit  and  ambiguous  tban  explicit.  What  suc- 
cess It  bad  was  due  to  the  fact  tbat  nuclear 
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weapons  had  been  tested  for  thirteen  years 
and  because  the  techmclans  on  botb  sides 
gei^rally  assumed  that  nuclear  weapons 
technology  had  reached  a  plateau.  The  nu- 
clear bomb  of  the  late  19&0b  was  not  a  new 
technological  breakthrough  but  a  weapon 
tbat  had  been  extensively  tested,  tbe  affects 
of  which  were  catalogued  in  detail,  and  one 
with  which  both  sides  were  closely  matched 
in  experience. 

Yat,  after  three  year*  of  moratorium  and 
after  tbe  USSR  bad  acblavad  theoretical  ad- 
vances in  large  megatonnaga  and  blgb-al- 
tltude  detonation -effects  technology,  the  So- 
viet unabasbsdly  abrogatad  the  Nuclear  Test 
Moratorium  without  so  much  as  an  an- 
nounoement.  US  intelligence  failed  to  give 
warning  of  tbe  Soviet  preparations  for  test- 
ing; official  political  judgment  erred  in  as- 
sessing Soviet  Intentions;  and  for  unknown 
and  unexplained  reasons,  a  prudent  US  pos- 
ture of  readiness  was  not  maintained  despite 
tba  pleas  and  warnings  of  the  military  ee- 
tabllsbment  and  tbe  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. 

It  was  tbe  moratorium's  potential  for  stu- 
prlse  abrogation,  wltbout  even  the  moral  or 
legal  restraints  oX  a  negotiated  txaaty,  that 
led  President  Kennedy  to  denounce  the  mor- 
atorium method  as  an  ineffectual  and  fie- 
stablllzlng  approach  to  arms  control.  His 
statement  Is  ]ust  as  relevant  today  as  when 
It  was  made: 

"We  know  enough  about  broken  negotia- 
tions, secret  preparations,  and  tbe  advan- 
tages gained  from  a  long  test  series  never 
to  offer  again  an  uninspected  moratorium. 

"Some  may  urge  us  to  try  it  again,  keep- 
ing our  preparation  to  test  In  a  constant 
state  of  recullneaa.  But  in  actual  practice, 
particularly  in  a  society  of  free  choice,  we 
cannot  keep  topfllgbt  scientists  concentrat- 
ing on  tbe  pre(>aratlon  of  an  experiment 
which  may  or  may  not  take  plskce  on  an 
uncertain  date  in  the  future,  nor  can  large 
technical  laboratories  be  kept  fully  alert  on 
a  standby  basis,  waiting  for  some  other  na- 
tions to  break  an  agreement.  Tills  is  not 
merely  difficult  or  Inconvenient.  We  bave  ex- 
plored this  alternative  and  found  It  Impos- 
sible of  execution." 

The  proposed  MIRV  testing  moratorium 
resolutions  Introduced  in  the  Congress  have 
been  extremely  Imprecise  in  defining  MIRV. 
what  type  of  testing  would  be  allowed,  the 
length  of  tbe  abstention,  whether  it  would 
automatically  be  terminated  or  extended, 
and  through  what  means  a  suspected  viola- 
tion could  be  challenged  wltbout  precipitat- 
ing an  International  crisis.  A  tacit  agree- 
ment cannot  be  expected  to  go  Into  tbe  de- 
tail tbat  is  necessary  to  achieve  a  successful 
moratorium  on  MIRV  testing. 

The  wisdom  of  maintaining  high  arms- 
coutrol  standards  was  demonstrated  by  tbe 
recent  examples  of  Soviet  cheating  along  the 
Suez  Canal.  Here  they  blatantly  violated  a 
negotiated  and  easily  verifiable  agreement 
by  moving  In  hundreds  of  mlssUes  virtually 
overnight,  thereby  drastically  altering  the 
tactical  military  balance.  This  raises  the 
question  of  whether  any  moratorium  agree- 
ment to  limit  MIRV  development  or  deploy- 
ment can  be  depended  on. 

Botb  Bides  now  have  tested  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  even  a  SALT  agreement  calling  for 
a  ban  on  all  missile  testing  would  not  con- 
vince the  Soviets  of  a  reversal  In  our  MIRV 
deployment  or  ensure  us  of  their  lack  of 
operational  confidence  In  tba  multlwarhead 
S8-9.  A  comprehensive  deployment  ban 
would  require  on-site  lnsp>ectlon,  which  tbe 
Soviets  bave  tradlUonally  refused,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  Nixon  Administration's  pres- 
tigious verification  panel,  no  practicable 
amount  of  on-site  Inspection  would  add  as- 
surance to  a  MIRV  deployment  ban. 

Yet.  contrary  to  the  prophets  of  doom,  the 
deetablUzlng  aspects  of  MIRV  can  be  limited 
at  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks.  T^^ 
SS-9  Is  a  thraatening  first-strike  vnraapon  be- 
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cause  oi  Its  combination  of  multiple  war- 
beads,  high  accuracy,  extremely  lai^e  yield, 
and  tbe  extensive  numbers  being  deployed. 
While  we  cannot  ascertain  tbe  accuracy  of 
a  particular  missile  or  verify,  except  through 
on-site  inspection,  whether  It  has  been 
MIRVed.  we  can,  through  satellite  observa- 
tion, reliably  estimate  Its  yield  and  the  ex- 
tent of  its  deployment  As  Dr.  Harold  Brown, 
former  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  suggested : 
"It  Is  possible  that  even  without  on-site 
inspection  we  can  tall  enotigh  about  each 
otber's  mlssUee  to  obtain  reasonable  assur- 
ance. This  is  ao  because  the  probable  num- 
ber of  warheads  per  missile  Is  proportionate 
to  the  payload  of  that  missile,  and  payload 
in  turn.  Is  directly  related  to  the  gross  vol- 
ume, which  we  may  be  able  to  determine 
unilaterally.  Thus,  a  ceUlng  on  numbers  and 
sisee  of  mlssUes  oould  also  limit  MIRVs  to 
a  number  less  than  that  needed  for  an  effec- 
tive first  strike,  and  yet  permit  enough  re- 
entry vehicles  to  penetrate  missile  defenses— 
as  required  for  deterrence.  The  size  of  the 
missUe  force  and  its  general  cbaractertstlcs 
can  probably  be  monitored  satUfactorily 
without  on-site  inspection." 

Thus.  shovUd  the  Soviets  agree  at  SALT  to 
limit  the  number  of  deployed  SS-9s  In  ex- 
change for  an  American  commitment  to  keep 
Safeguard  from  becoming  an  area-defense 
,7  T^^^  should  a  mutual  gross  oelllng  on 
a^l  ICBMs  be  set,  then  the  Mlnuteman 
Poseidon,  and  the  Soviet  SS-ll  missiles- 
even  If  MIRVed— would  not  have  the  num- 
bers, accuracy,  or  yields  to  pose  a  first-strike 
threat  on  either  side. 

MIRV  is  destabilizing  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  obstinate  at  SALT 
If  the  Russians  want  strategic  InstabUlty  a» 
their  continued  deployment  of  the  8S-9  has 
seemed  to  Indicate,  unilateral  American 
abandonment  of  our  MIRV  option  will  fur- 
nish It. 
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legislation  to  communicate  UB.  concern 
for  the  enslaved  Lithuanian  people. 

On  this  63d  anniversary  of  Utuhiinian 
independence.  I  will  strive  for  the  United 
States  to  live  up  to  its  commitmentB  in 
the  Atlantic  Charter,  "To  see  sovereign 
righto  and  self-government  restored  to 
those  who  have  been  forcibly  deprived  of 
them." 


THE  NIXON  REVKNTJE-8HARING 

PLAN 


53D  ANNIVERSARY  OP  LITHUANIAN 
INDEPENDENCE— "EVERY  RIGHT 
TO  BE  FREE"  ~wxix 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  11,  1971 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  February 
16,  1971,  marks  the  53d  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  independence,  that  was  all 
too  short.  The  past  53  years  for  the 
Lithuanian  people  have  been  brutal  and 
harsh.  The  worst  suffering,  however  has 
occurred  and  is  at  this  moment  occur- 
ring under  the  tyranny  of  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, with  one-fourth  of  the  Lithuanian 
population  of  3  million  lost  since  June 
15,  1940,  Certainly,  a  small  nation  grop- 
ing for  sovereignty  should  be  entitled  to 
steer  its  own  course  In  the  world  Lithu- 
ania has  every  right  to  be  free. 

Recent  unrest  in  Poland  points  to  one 
oppressed  nation's  desire  for  freedom  in 
Eastern  Europe.  That  same  desire  Is  alive 
in  Lithuania  and  is  constantly  trying  to 
surface  in  examples  of  continuous  defec- 
tion from  the  Communist  grip. 

The  subject  of  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence, as  well  as  the  other  Baltic  nations 
of  Estonia  and  Latvia,  should  be  immedi- 
ately presented  to  the  United  Nations. 
Congress  must  rememljer  the  unanimous 
passage  of  Concurrent  Reeolution  No.  416 
during  the  89th  Congress  that  calls  for 
the  independence  of  the  Battle  States 
The  fi2d  Congress  can  further  utilize  this 
cxvn 173— Part  a 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SODTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  11.  1971 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
thoughtful  column  on  revenue  RhariTig 
by  one  of  South  Carolina's  most  out- 
standing journalists  appeared  in  the  Co- 
lumbia Record  of  February  l,  1971. 

The  writer,  H.  Harrison  Jenkins,  points 
out  that  in  the  last  four  decades  the 
United  States  has  wandered  from  the 
principles  set  forth  by  Thomas  Jefferson. 
Mr.  Jenkins  states  that  President  Nixon's 
revenue-sharing  plan  would  return  some 
of  the  power  in  Washington  to  the  peo- 
ple as  envisioned  by  Jefferson.  He  notes 
that  both  political  parties  endorsed  such 
an  approach  at  their  last  conventions. 
Mr.  President,  the  editorial  should  be 
of  interest  to  Members  of  the  Congress 
and  the  pec^le  of  the  country  as  well.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  tbe  Columbia  (B.C.)   Record,  Feb.  1, 
1971] 
Nixon's  jErrmsoNiAN  Principls 
(By  H.  Harrison  Jenkins) 
When  the  warm  zephyrs  of  change  catch 
unwary  politicians  bundled   in  their  over- 
coats for  winter's  chill,  they  perspire.  And 
the  warm  wind  of  change — a  demand  for  a 
responsive  government  closer  to  the  people — 
has  nudged  over  Pacific  boulders,  ridged  the 
Rockies,  pulsated  across  the  Plains,  gyrated 
around    tbe    Great    Lakes,    arched    the    Ap- 
palachians and  angled  to  the  Atlantic. 

Not  a  man  usually  unsusceptible  to  en- 
vironmental bouleversements,  President 
Nixon  Is  dressed  for  the  occasion.  In  his 
State  of  the  Union  speech,  he  asked  Congress 
for  "a  peaceful  revolution  In  which  power 
was  turned  back  to  the  people,  in  which  gov- 
ernment at  all  levels  was  refreshed  and  made 
truly  responsive," 

As  part  of  a  truly  modern,  functional  gov- 
ernment, he  asked  Congress  to  share  Federal 
revenues  with  the  states.  Although  the  idea 
is  not  new,  lU  time  has  come.  Said  Mr.  Nixon : 
"The  time  has  come  to  reverse  the  flow  of 
power  and  resources  from  the  states  and 
oommuniUes  to  Washington  and  start 
power  and  resources  flowing  back  from  Wash- 
ington to  tbe  states  and  communltlee  and 
more  Important,  to  the  people,  all  acroas 
America." 

Few  presidents  In  history  have  asked  for 
mora  fundamental  reforms  than  did  Mr. 
Nixon— and  tK«  restoration  of  power  to  the 
states  and  (rtttea,  wh«i*  people  manage  their 
amallar  governmental  tmlts  better,  te  a 
fundament*^  principle. 

Other  presidents  have  been  as  reformist: 
Jefferson,  Llncoto,  Teddy  Roosevelt.  Wilson, 
FrankUn  Roosevelt.  Consider  the  inaugural 
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address  of  the  earliest,  Thomas  Jefferson.  In 
bis  speech,  Jeileraoa  detaUed  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  tbe  American  republic 
enumeraang  among  them  "the  support  of 
the  sute  governments  In  all  their  rights  as 
the  most  competent  administrations  for  our 
domestic  concerns,  and  tbe  aureat  bulwarks 
against  antl-repubUcan  tendencies."  The 
Virginian  added  a  warning  in  tbat  address 
saying  that  if  the  United  States  wandered 
from  tbeae  prlnclplea  "in  momenu  of  error 
of  alarm,  let  us  hasten  to  retrace  our  steps 
w»d  to  regain  the  road  which  alone  leads  to 
peace.  Uberty  and  safety." 

That  basic  principle  was  observed  until 
about  five  decades  ago  and  since  then,  tbe 
Federal  government  has  accrued  power  un- 
foreseen by  Jeflerson  with  state  and  Federal 
governments— despite  energeUc  flnan^im  ef. 
forts — eroding  and  decaying. 

Despite  contrary  Impreaetons,  national  de- 
fense has  accounted  for  increasingly  smaUer 
percentages  of  our  Federal  budget  since  1959 
At  the  same  time,  clviuan  programs— and 
especially  human  resources  agencies  by  tbe 
dozens— have  consumed  Increasingly  larmr 
percentages  of  tbe  Federal  budget 

Under  tbe  New  Deal,  the  Fair  Deal,  the  New 
Frontier  and  the  Great  Society,  blUions  upon 
bl  lions  Of  dollars  have  been  expended  to 
solve  problems  of  health,  houslng,^nspor- 
taUon.  race  problems,  education  and  poveny 
While  these  programs,  spawn  from  tbe  same 

^^T^V^^  'k,  *^'  ^^^°'"'  ^"^  alleviated 
some  Of  the  problems,  tbey  do  not  offer  final 

seeable  future  even  expectaUons  of  success. 

,h^^  ."'^  *'^**  °^  ^  ^i^on-a  revenue 
sharing  is  to  turn  over  to  state  and  local 

oy  ine  Federal  government  to  do  with  as 
tbey  Wish,  each  according  to  its  need 

The  principle  is  sound.  OonsarvaUvae  who 
K^^w/*'.!""*  ^*^^°«  contend  that  it  would 
be  better  if  tbe  Federal  government  reduoed 
income  taxes  (its  greatest  source  of  re^n^ 

i^llii^  ^r'  »f«^J**^«  tliat  in  the  statJ. 
This  lant  going  to  happen. 

Thus,  the  viable  options  are:   (1)  to  shar« 

FeTri'^JLV***  •'•*«'•  °^  (2>^  '^^^ 
nf  h,^!i  spending  on  old  and  new  programs 

tl  T^^J"""*^^  directed  from  WaSilng- 
ton.  Included  are  the  staggering  number  of 
categorical  grants  which  are  termed^de^a?- 
state  cooperation.  The  fact  Is  that  la  this  ar- 
rangement Washington  is  the  senior  partner 
and  anyone  who's  had  to  comply  wlto  a  set 
rLZTlT^''  regulations  taoW^t^?  S 
«mld  build  a  Mount  Mitchell  with  the  pap«- 
work  necesaary  for  a  single  grant  of  a  Soipie 
of  thousand  bucks. 

fl  w'  .^^-  *^°°  ^^  enunciated  and  wUl 
agbt  for  a  poUtlcal  principle— revenue  sbar- 
n^?;,r''^^*'*i.'~  endorsed  by  botb  national 
parties  in  the  platforms  of  their  last  conven- 

1'^^-  ^  !''*?''  ^  keeping  the  Republicans- 
word.  What  of  the  Democrats?  ^^ 

PoUticaUy.  the  Democrats  are  going  to  look 
mighty  fooUsh  if  they  do  not  emerge  with 
an  equitable  dlstribuUon  alternative.  And 
tbe  present  argumenu  advanced  bv  Oon- 
gressman  Wilbur  Mills  are  balderdash  The 
Democrats  are  supposed  to  be  the  party  of 
cbangejuinovation  and  creativity  In  govern- 
ment.  They  now  sound  like  Neanderthals 
and  they  can't  wait  too  long  before  rewond- 
ing  wltb  sense  and  seaslUvlty. 

The  trutb  u  tbat  a  profoundly  dlsUlu- 
sloned  people  Hying  in  a  complex  age  lack 
confidence  in  government.  The  furtber  re- 
moved from  their  source  of  power  and  sur- 
velHanoe,  the  greater  the  lack  of  confldenoe 

The  United  States  has  wandered  fVom  the 
principles  enunclatad  by  Jaffflirsen  and  tbe 
Prtnclple  of  local  govemment  stnofftb  In 
domestic  coticeras  miwt  be  ragatned  "Let  us 
retrace  our  steps,"  said  Jefleraon.  liie  prln- 
clpje  of  revenue  sharing  must  be  accepted  by 
the  Congress.  ' 
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THE  VIETNAM  DISENGAGEMENT 
-  *ACT  AND  THE  EXTBNSTON  OP  THE 
'^tOOPER-CHURCH  AMENDMENT 


HON.  WILUAM  D.  FORD 

or  mcHiCAiv 

IN  THE  HOUSE  O*  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wgdneaday,  February  10.  1971 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D,  FORD  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  joining  my  coUea«ues  m  the  House 
ol  R«pr««entalave3  In  Introdxjcmg  two 
btUs  desiirned  oo  bring  an  end  to  the  war 
In  Southeast  Asft* — the  Vietnam  Dis- 
engagement Act  of  1971,  which  we  are 
bltroductng  today,  and  »n  amendment  to 
the  Special  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1971,  which  was  introduced  yesterday. 

The  Vietimm  Di£enga«;ement  Act  of 
1971  provides  that  no  funds  shall  be  au- 
thorized or  expended  to  maintain  a  troop 
lewl  of  more  than  284,000  in  Vietnam 
after  May  1,  1971.  After  this  date  any 
funds  appropriated  could  be  spent  only 
for  the  safe,  systematic  withdrawal  of 
the  remaining  forces  in  Southeast  Asia. 
to  Insure  the  release  of  our  prisoners  of 
war.  and  to  arrange  for  the  safety  of  any 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  who  may  be 
physically  endangered  by  the  withdrawal 
of  American  forccK. 

The  amendment  to  the  Special  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  would  extend  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Cooper-Church  amen<lment, 
which  was  passed  last  year,  which  bars 
the  use  of  U.S.  ground  troops  in  Cam- 
bodia. Under  the  new  provision,  no  funds 
could  be  uaed  to  introduce  U.S.  groimd 
eombat  troops  into  Laos  or  to  provide 
U.S.  advisers  for  the  Laotian  military 
forces.  This  amendment  would  al&o  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  funds  for  U.S.  air 
or  sea  combat  support  for  any  mllitar>' 
operations  in  Laos,  or  to  provide  support 
of  any  lund  for  any  military  operations 
In  Laos. 

The  policy  advocated  by  these  two  bills 
is  neither  extreme  nor  unreasonable.  In 
fact  It  is  one  which  I  believe  will  be 
.favored  hy  the  American  people,  who  are 
-becomlag  fed  up  with  Mr.  Nixon's  war 
games  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  American 
public  has  thus  far  been  remarkably 
patient  with  the  disappofoting  results 
6f  the  President's  Vietnaml2ation  pro- 
gram and  the  risky  military  actions 
being  tak«n  under  the  gui^e  of  making 
this  program  viable 

In  IMO.  President  Nixon  told  the  Na- 
tion that — 

W«  ba«*  rul«<l  out  ktt«arptlng  to  Impose 
a  purely  nuntarf  eohitton  oti  the  btitttefleld 

Yet  last  spring  he  proudly  proclaimed 
the  spectacular  success  of  the  Cambodian 
Invaaton.  Next  we  were  told  that  U.S:  air 
pow«r  would  be  used  anywhere  in  Cam- 
bodia or  Laos  against  any  force  which 
might  "ultimately"  attack  our  troops. 

On  one  day  we  are  assured  that  no 
American  troops  aure  In  Camhodki  and 
on  the  next  we  ata  confranted  with 
.wAmerieao  troops  in  civilian  clothing  at 
the  Cambodian  Capitoi  Airport.  I  find 
Jt  excaedingly  dtfflcult  to  reconcile  the 
administration's  verbal  policy  of  "wind- 
ing the  war  ^krwn"  and  bringing  US 
troope  home  with  the  policies  presentS' 
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being  carried  out  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. 

tit.  Speaker,  now  is  the  time  for  deter- 
mined oangresslonal  action  to  bring  an 
end  to  this  war.  Enactmsnt  of  these  two 
bills  woold  assure  both  an  end  to  the  war 
and  the  release  oC  our  Amarloan 
prlsonets. 

I  am  Including  the  text  of  both  of  these 
bUls  as  follows:' 
TBx  VxvrNAM  OusMOAaaMXHT  Act  or  1971 

Be  it  enacted  by  ths  Senate  and  Home  of 
Repretentative$  of  the  United  States  of 
Xm«riMi  in  ifonfrts  oMsmM^d,  TbAt  this 
Act  may  toe  olt«A  m  tit*  Tletnam  IMs«ngage- 
ment  Act  of  1971. 

Sac  a.  CongraM  finds  uul  (tAclarea  ttiat 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  t7tklt«d  StatM 
the  Psestdent  And  tha  CongrMa  «liare  re- 
sponalbUlty  for  eatablUhlng.  daflning  tba  au- 
thority for,  and  concluding  foreign  military 
commltmenta;  tf»t  the  repeal  of  the  Oulf  of 
Tonkin  Resolution  raises  new  uncertain Uae 
about  the  aotuo*  of  authority  for  Am«rlc*n 
Involvement  In  Vtetnem;  th»t  both  the  do- 
mestic and  foreign  policy  Intereate  of 
the  D&Ued  States  require  an  expedlUous 
end  to  the  war  in  Vietnam;  that  the  confUot 
can  beet  be  resolved  through  a  political  eet- 
tlement  among  the  parties  ooncemed;  that 
In  light  of  all  considerations,  the  solution 
which  offers  the  greatest  safety,  the  highest 
measure  of  honor,  the  beat  UkeUhood  for 
the  recurn  of  tTnlted  States  prlaoners  and 
the  most  meaningful  opportunity  for  a  poUt- 
Ical  setUemant  would  be  the  establlahment 
of  a  date  certain  for  the  orderly  withdrawal 
of  all  United  States  Armed  Forces  from  Vlet- 
niiin. 

Stc.  3  Chapter  1  of  part  III  of  the  I*orelgn 
Asstatanoe  Act  of  1061  la  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  tiie  foUowlng  new  sec- 
tion: 

"Sac.  830.  (a)  In  acoordance  with  pubUc 
statements  of  policy  by  the  President,  no 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  under 
this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended to  maintain  a  troop  level  of  more 
than  two  hundred  and  eighty-foQr  thousand 
.\rmed  Poroee  of  the  United  States  In  Viet- 
nam after  May  1.  1071. 

"(b)  After  May  1.  1071.  funda  authorized 
or  appropriated  under  this  or  any  other  Act 
may  be  expended  In  connection  with  activ- 
ities of  American  Armed  Forces  In  and  over 
Vietnam  only  to  accomplish  the  following 
objectives : 

(1)  To  bring  about  the  orderly  termina- 
tion of  military  operations  there  and  the 
safe  and  systematic  withdrawal  of  remain- 
ing American  Armed  Forces  by  December  31, 
107i; 

(2)  To  Insure  the  release  of  prisoners  of 
war; 

(3)  To  arrange  asylum  or  nther  means  to 
to  aasure  the  safety  of  South  Vletnaoaeae 
who  might  be  physically  endangered  by  with- 
drawal of  American  foroes;  and 

(4)  To  provide  aaslstanoe  to  the  Bei>ub- 
\lc  of  Vtaccam  eonalMeat  with  the  foregoing 
objectives." 

Amending  section  7.  (a)  of  the  Special 
Foreign  Aeslstanoe  Act  of  1071  (PJi.  01-463) 
by  adding  a  new  paragraph   12) : 

(2)  None  at  the  funda  authorlaed  or  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  thla  or  any  okhar 
Act.  may  be  used  to  finance  the  introdiietlain 
of  United  States  ground  combat  troop*  tnto 
laoa.  to  provide  Umted  States  advisors  to 
or  for  r^aotlan  mlUtary  Xovoee.  u>.  provide 
United  3tAtea  air  or  as*  combat  support  for 
anji  nUUtary  operations  in  Laos,  or  to  pro- 
vide support  of  any  kind  wl)ateoev«r  by  the 
United  Stat^  oc  .any  other  naUon  for  a  aiilU- 
tary  operation  of  any  klfwi  whatsoever  in 
Laoa. 


February  11,  1971 


THE  FEDERAL  BUDGET 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  vncLNiA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  February  11,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President 
the  February  8.  1971,  edition  of  the  Dally 
Progress  of  Charlottesville.  Va..  included 
an  excellent  editorial  on  the  subject  of 
the  Federal  budget. 

The  editorial  points  out  that  the  so- 
called  unified  budget,  by  including  trust 
fund  surpluses  with  general  funds,  dis- 
torts the  plcttire  of  the  Nation's  finances. 
The  unified  budget  makes  big  deficits 
look  smaller,  and,  unfortunately  that  Is 
Its  only  purpose. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  editorial,  "The  Federal  Budget," 
be  included  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

I  From  the  CharlotteevlUe  (Va.)  DaUy 
Progress,  Feb.  8,  1071 ) 
The  FisESAL  BoDcrr 

This  will  hardly  be  news  to  most  people, 
but  Tax  Foundation  Inc..  revealed  In  a  re- 
port last  weekend  that  receipts  of  federal 
trust  funds  lUie  Social  Security  have  been 
growing  more  than  twice  as  fast  as  general 
revenues  and  are  becoming  a  "prominent  ele- 
ment" in  the  tax  burden. 

In  the  ten-year  period  1960-70.  trust  fund 
receipts  rose  by  210  per  cent,  from  $19  billion 
to  959  billion  while  gaaaral  revenues  rose  only 
88  per  cent  from  S76  billion  to  $143  billion, 
said  the  foundation.  The  unified  budget  tn- 
cladea  both  fund  receipt*  and  general 
revenues. 

The  new  budget  propoeetf  by  the  President 
shows  that  the  trend  is  accelerating,  with 
trust  fund  Toeetpts  estimated  to  rise  more 
than  $66  binion  in  the  current  fiscal  year 
and  to  $75  bUllon  in  fiscal  1972. 

The  combined,  comulative  receipts  of  the 
trust  funds  since  thalr  beginning  through 
June  30.  1969,  totaled  more  than  $489  blUion, 
their  expenditures  more  than  $407  bllUon. 
,  "TVust  fund  operations  represent  a  large 
and  rapidly  expanding  segment  of  the  •uni- 
fied' federal  budget,"  said  the  study  which 
estimated  that  trust  fund  spending  In  fiscal 
1970  exceeded  $49  billion,  or  "more  than  47 
per  cent  of  total  federal  spending  for  domee- 
ao  prurposee"  This  growth,  the  study  added, 
has  been  particularly  significant  since  the 
mid- 19608  and  this  trend  Is  likely  to 
continue. 

The  14  major  funda — actually  there  are  831 
trust  funda  Including  67S  Indian  tribal 
funds — account  for  all  but  a  major  part  of 
these  total  trust  fund  finances. 

The  Tax  Fdundatlon  said  Inclusion  of  the 
trust  funds'  receipts  and  expenditures  In  the 
unified  Federal  budget,  beginning  In  fiscal 
1068.  tends  to  obscure  the  true  status  of  the 
budget  since  fund  surpluses  tend  to  offast 
dafiotts  In  the  general  or  ordHnary  budget 
fund  accounts. 

The  confusion  said  to  be  caused  hy  this 
mciyslon— and  supporting  Congress'  com- 
plaint about  the  effect — Is  backgrounded  by 
the  study's  fnustratlon :  In  1969,  there  was  a 
federal  badge*  surplns  of  $3.2'bllUon,  Inas- 
much as  an  $8  7  billion  surplm  In  the  trust 
flmds  more  than  offset  the  Vl.Z  bUlIon  deficit 
tn  the  federal  fund  accounts. 

auallarly.  tn  1970,  a  trust  funds  surplus  of 
$10.1  btlUon  waa  ajjpUed  to  the  118  bUUon 
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Federal  fund  deficit,  reducing  the  deficit  to 
$2.9  billion. 

The  Tax  Foundation  study  lends  support 
to  the  observation  that  the  federal  budget  is 
In  far  from  good  shape.  If  It  Is  balanced  or 
there  should  be  a  sUght  surplus.  It  Is  largely 
because  of  manipulation  of  trust  fimda, 
which  do  not  give  an  accurate  picture  of  the 
condition  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

It  is  still  elementary  that  a  balanced 
bJdget  will  come  only  from  cm-tailed  federal 
spending  or  Increased  taxes  to  take  care  of 
the  federal  sjjending.  We  doubt  very  much  if 
the  people  of  the  United  States  would  vote 
for  more  taxes. 


GENERAL  HODSON'S  NEW  AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION  IN  THE  U.S. 
ARMY 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOinSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVia 

Wednesday.  February  10,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  apparently 
the  two-star  general,  Kenneth  J.  Hodson, 
the  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  U.S. 
Army,  is  assured  of  his  third  star  that 
he  has  been  bucking  for  so  hard.  In 
fact,  I  am  satisfied  that  he  wUl  shortly 
receive  praise  and  international  acclaim 
from  the  civil  rights  movement,  the  anti- 
wsir  crowd,  and  every  leftwinger  in  our 
country.  He  may  even  attain  status  as 
the  military  equivalent  of  Martin  Luther 
King  for  his  antiracist  involvement  and 
commitment. 

Oenersd  Hodson  is  prepared  to  purge 
from  his  staff  every  officer  who  will  not 
compromise  his  first  amendment  rights 
of  freedom  of  association  by  renoimcing 
all  family  training,  customs,  and  tradi- 
tions. 

The  case  at  point  is  the  matter  of  Capt. 
Jerry  L.  Finley.  a  member  of  the  Judge 
Advocate  General's  Corps,  who  was  sus- 
pended from  his  duties  as  a  legal  officer 
In  Okinawa  and  faces  expulsion  from  the 
UjS.  Army  because,  as  General  Hodson 
states,  he  "deliberately  and  publicly  re- 
fused to  greet  or  to  shake  hands  with 
a  black  officer  at  an  officers'  club  on 
Okinawa." 

General  Hodson  shows  concern  for 
neither  personal  freedoms  nor  human 
rights  in  the  American  tradition  and 
apparently  has  decided  that  no  white 
serviceman  who  does  not  shake  hands 
with  a  Negro  Is  the  caliber  of  man  who 
can  serve  as  an  officer  In  the  UJB.  Army. 

Carrying  his  resisonlng  to  a  conclusion. 
General  Hodson  Is  prepared  to  give 
quasi-official  notice  to  every  white 
American,  who  still  believes  in  exercising 
his  individual  freedom  and  first  amend- 
ment rights,  that  he  is  unqualified  to 
serve  in  the  U.S.  Army  unless  he  gives 
notice  that  he  wUl  shake  hands  with 
every  black,  which  must  necessarily  in- 
clude Bl«u;k  Panthers,  blswdts  wearing 
peace  medals,  and  the  other  assortment 
of  revolutionary  agitators  who  are  being 
given  sanctuary  in  the  suined  services 
these  days. 

General  Hodson's  order  may  please  the 
great  majority  of  the  antiwar,  antlmfll- 
tary  industrial  complex,  but  it  can  be 
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expected  to  create  havoc  with  the  Presi- 
dent's dream  of  an  all -voluntary  army. 

This  is  Indeed  a  tragic  situation  not 
only  being  tolerated,  but  upheld  by  a 
man  In  command  of  the  Itfgal  depart- 
ment of  the  TJS.  Army.  General  Hodson. 
more  than  any  other  man,  is  charged 
with  maintaining  military  Justice  and 
fairness  and  with  seeing  that  our  sol- 
diers' rights  are  protected  under  the  so- 
called  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice. 

From  what  I  have  seen  of  the  inaction 
and  arhitrary  noncooperatlon  of  Major 
General  Hodson,  the  military  service 
would  benefit  more  by  the  elimination 
of  General  Hodson  and  his  Black  Pan- 
ther-like pimp  than  it  would  by  the 
elimination  of  Captain  Finley. 

The  code  of  military  justice  and  the 
country  be  hanged — so  long  as  General 
Hodson's  201  file  remains  spotless. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  statement 
of  Captain  Finley,  delivered  at  a  press 
conference  on  this  date,  and  my  corres- 
pondence and  replies  from  the  Judge 
Advocate  General  in  the  Record: 
Statemint     or     Capt.   Jkrxt    L.     Finlet, 

JtTDOX    Advocate     Oenzral's    Corps.     U.S. 

Abmt 

I  was  commissioned  In  the  United  States 
Army  Reserve  on  1  October  1970  as  a  First 
Lieutenant. 

I  entered  on  active  duty  7  October  1970 
as  a  Captain  in  the  Judge  Advocate  Oeneral's 
Corps  of  the  United  States  Army,  at  which 
time  I  was  assigned  to  attend  the  6eth  Basic 
Course  at  The  Judge  Advocate  General's 
School  in  CharlottesvUle,  Virginia.  I  grad- 
uated from  this  class  on  18  December  1970, 
on  the  Cctfnmandant's  List,  which  list  Is  com- 
posed of  the  top  20%  of  the  class. 

I  was  assigned  to  the  office  of  the  Staff 
Judge  Advocate,  Headquarters.  U.S.  Army 
Ryukyus  Islands  (Okinawa)  with  a  rep>ort- 
Ing  date  of  13  January  and  actually  reported 
for  duty  on  10  January  1971.  I  was  assigned 
and  performed  duties  as  a  legally  qualified 
defense  counsel. 

On  19  January.  I  was  eating  lunch  with 
several  other  officers  when  a  colored  officer 
(Captain  Ronald  Branch)  approached  the 
table  and  started  conversing  with  one  of  the 
officers  sitting  at  the  table.  I  asstimed  he 
was  acquainted  with  this  officer  and  con- 
tinued eating  my  lunch.  Thereafter,  the  offi- 
cer with  whom  Captain  Branch  was  talking 
Introduced  him  to  me,  at  which  time  I  gave 
him  a  courteous  oral  greeting  and  continued 
to  eat  my  lunch.  Then  the  Captain  reached 
across  the  seated  officer's  plate  and  stuck  out 
his  band.  I  went  on  eating  my  lunch  and 
noted  the  colored  officer  c<xnlng  toward  me. 
He  arrived  at  my  place  and  again  stuck  out 
his  hand,  saying,  "Shake."  I  continued  to 
eat.  He  then  said.  "You  dont  shake?"  I  re- 
pUed,  "No."  There  were  no  ensuing  words 
nor  waa  there  any  commotion  whatsoever. 
Shortly   thereafter.   Captain   Branch   left. 

The  foUowlng  day,  on  20  January,  I  was 
summoned  before  Colonel  C.  E.  Carney,  the 
Staff  Judge  Advocate  and  advised  that  a 
cc»nplalnt  had  been  filed  against  me  for  not 
shaking  hands  with  the  colored  officer. 

I  tried  to  explain  to  Colonel  Carney  that 
I  did  not  shake  hands  with  Captain  Branch 
becattse  first,  I  was  busy  eating  my  lunch, 
that  I  did  not  know  this  man — I  had  never 
seen  him  prior  to  that  occasion.  I  advised 
Colonel  Carney  that  In  the  section  of  the 
country  from  where  I  come,  it  is  not  cus- 
tomary nor  considered  in  good  taste  to  shake 
hands  with  colored  people  with  whom  one  Is 
not  acquainted. 

Colonel  Carney  summarily  relieved  me  of 
my  duties  and  informed  me  that  I  would  be 
returned  to  the  United  States  but  told  me 
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that  I  would  be  subjected  to  no  disciplinary 
action. 

On  35  January,  I  waa  ordered  to  report  to 
the  MlUtary  District  of  Washington  on  1 
February  1071,  at  which  time  I  was  also 
Informed  that  it  had  been  recommended  that 
I  be  eliminated  from  the  United  States 
Army. 

I  have  never  been  formally  charged  or  in- 
formed of  exactly  the  grounds  on  which  I 
should  be  eliminated  from  the  Service. 

If  this  la  considered  as  "Incident,"  I  must 
admit  I  was  not  the  aggressor  but  the  Inno- 
cent non -assertive  victim.  As  an  attorney 
and  as  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Army, 
before  entering  both  professions  I  took  an 
oath  to  preserve  and  defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  In  not  shaking  hands 
with  a  person,  one  is  exercising  his  First 
Amendment  right  of  freedom  of  association. 
I  have  tried  to  t>e  an  exemplary  soldier  and 
have  observed  every  form  of  military  courtesy 
as  prescribed  by  Department  of  Army  Regula- 
tions. 

I  have  never  refused  to  perform  my  duties 
nor  have  I  been  Insubordinate  in  the  per- 
formance of  any  of  my  duties.  Prior  to  my 
departure  from  Okinawa,  as  a  military  attor- 
ney, I  represented  clients  of  every  race  to 
the  very  best  of  my  legal  talents. 

I  do  not  feel  that  as  an  officer,  I  am  obli- 
gated to  shake  hands  with  every  member  of 
the  armed  forces,  especially  during  the  par- 
taking of  my  meals.  To  conclude  that  an 
officer  could  be  relieved  of  his  duties  and 
eliminated  from  the  United  States  Army 
because  he  observed  one  of  the  rules  of 
personal  hygiene  and  exercised  his  First 
Amendment  rights  is  beyond  the  reason- 
ing of  any  Intelligent  citizen. 

During  my  short  military  tour  of  duty,  I 
have  never  been  advised  nor  ordered  to  shake 
hands  with  any  officer  as  a  matter  of  mili- 
tary courtesy  or  discipline.  Likewise,  In  my 
study  of  the  military  regulations  and  prece- 
dents, I  have  never  seen  any  written  orders 
requiring  complete  abdication  of  all  civil  lib- 
erties by  any  American  because  he  is  serving 
his  country  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

As  a  result  of  the  action  by  the  United 
States  Army  in  accepting,  condoning,  and 
supporting  the  arrogant  actions  ot  agitator 
Branch's  efforts  to  humiliate,  degrade,  and 
embarrass  an  officer  of  the  United  States 
Army,  I  have  suffered  undue  physical,  mental. 
and  economic  hardships.  My  career  as  an  offi- 
cer m  the  United  States  Army  has  been 
destroyed.  Even  If  the  recommendation 
that  I  be  eliminated  from  the  service  Is  not 
approved,  my  chances  for  advancement  or 
promotion  are  practically  nil. 

I  had  to  leave  an  automobile  in  Okinawa 
that  I  had  Just  purchased  In  order  that  I 
might  perform  my  mlUt&ry  duties  more  ca- 
pably. I  have  now  had  to  lease  an  apartment 
In  the  Washington,  D.C.  area,  faced  with  the 
uncertainty  of  whether  or  not  I  will  be  here 
for  a  few  days,  weeks,  months,  or  longer.  I 
was  forced  to  return  to  Washington.  DC.  in 
less  than  half  the  time  usually  allowed  for 
the  distance  Involved.  By  relieving  me  of  my 
duties  In  Okinawa,  I  was  prevented  from 
carrying  out  my  legal  duty  to  my  clients  who 
may  well  be  denied  their  Constitutional 
right  to  counsel. 

What  has  happened  to  me  as  a  result  of 
this  arbitrary  action  by  the  Army  la  of  little 
oonsequence  when  one  considers  the  overall 
effect  of  similar  actions  by  the  Army  on  other 
officers  and  men.  The  realization  that  similar 
actions  could  and  probably  wlU  l>e  taken 
against  any  officer  In  the  United  States  Army 
who  does  not  comply  with  the  demands  of 
the  agitators  is  frightening.  If  an  officer  in 
the  legal  department  can  be  subjected  to 
such  treatment  on  a  whim,  then  the  effect  of 
such  constant  threats  upon  the  ability  of  any 
officer  to  perform  his  duties  is  demoralizing 
and  frightening. 

If  an  officer  or  enlisted  man  loses  every 
freedom  and  clvU  liberty  when  he  takes  the 
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otXh  to  preserve  and  deJenC  the  Oonatltu- 
tlon,  which  ezproosly  p«rpetu*t«8  under  the 
PlrA  Amendment  certain  freadomJI  to  all  In- 
dividuals, then  all  American  men  s&ould  be 
advised  thereof  before  they  offfcr  to  serve 
their  conntry. 

If  this  matter  were  properly  inveetlgated. 
I  believe  that  It  would  be  determined  tbat 
I  am  not  the  first  officer  In  the  United  States 
Army  who  has  been  hximlUated,  degraded, 
and  embarraased  by  this  same  colored  offlcer 

Since  asking  Congressman  Barlck  to  call 
this  news  conference,  I  have  been  advised 
orally  that  if  1  wui  not  abdicate  my  rights 
Tinder  the  First  Amendment  by  socializing 
with  persons  other  than  those  of  my  choice, 
then  I  may  submit  a  request  to  be  relieved 
Cram  active  duty. 

Oentlemen.  this  Is  my  prepared  statement. 
I  thank  you  for  the  courtesy  of  your  presence 
and  wish  thAt  I  could  say  more,  but  Inas- 
much as  I  am  still  on  active  duty  and  the 
Issue  which  I  have  reported  to  you  Is  un- 
r«iolved.  In  my  own  interest  and  m  the  In- 
terest of  the  Army.  I  feel  it  best  that  I  do 
not  entertain  any  question  at  this  time. 
Thanic  you. 

HOUSX    or    RXPRXSUTTATIVKS, 

Wa*hinffton.  D.C.,  January  22,  1971. 
MaJ.  Gen.  Kxtttrmt  J.  Hooson, 
Tfu  Judge  Advocate  General, 
U.S.  Army, 
Washlnffton,  DO. 

OxAS  Qkitebai,  Hooson:  In  response  to  a 
telegram  from  CPT  Plaley.  who  advised  that 
he  had  been  relieved  from  duty,  I  immedi- 
ately contacted  the  officer  at  his  duty  sta- 
tion for  his  explanation. 

CPT  Flnley  advised  me  that  three  days 
ago  he  was  eating  lunch  In  the  cafeteria 
with  several  other  JAO  officers  when  a  Negro 
oOoer,  Identified  as  CPT  Ronald  Branch,  ap- 
proached the  table  and  started  a  oonversa- 
tlan.  OPT  ?miey  felt  that  one  of  the  JAO 
officers  was  apparently  acquainted  with 
CPT  Branch.  Thereafter.  CPT  Branch  started 
shaking  hands  with  the  officers  at  the  table 
and  ofTered  to  shake  hands  with  CPT  Pln- 
ley.  CPT  Flnley  sUtes  he  courteously  re- 
turned the  oral  greeting  but  did  not  extend 
his  hand  for  the  handshake.  In  fact,  he  In- 
dicated that  he  was  engaged  in  eating  and 
paid  UtUe  attenUon  to  the  Negro  officer  untu 
he  was  asked  If  he  was  not  golog  to  shake 
handa.  to  which  CPT  Flnley  repUed.  "No." 

CPT  Flnley  advised  that  he  was  new  at  this 
Station — that  he  had  never  seen  CPT  Branch 
before,  and  that  there  was  no  further  ex- 
change of  words  between  the  two.  After  talk- 
ing with  the  other  officers  at  the  table.  CPT 
Branch  left. 

-  CPT  Flnley  eakl  he  dlsre<rarded  the  entire 
txtetdcnt,  but  the  followini?  afternoon  he  was 
notified  to  report  before  Colonel  C.  E  camey. 
Staff  Judge  Advocate.  Colonel  Carney  advised 
CPT  Flnley  that  a  complaint  bad  been  filed 
against  him  by  CPT  Branch  and  he  was 
Mksd  why  he  aid  not  shake  handa  with  the 
Kegro  officer  CPT  Flnley  advised  me  that 
he  straightforwardly  explained  to  Colonel 
^kfnwy  that  he  did  not  shake  bcuids  with 
CPT  Branch  because  first  of  all.  he  was  busy 
eating  his  lunch,  and  secondly,  because  of 
the  otastom  of  the  area  in  which  he  was 
AlMd  bMng  that  white  people  do  not  shake 
tends  with  Negroes  with  whom  they  are  not 
acquainted. 

Thereafter,  OPT  Flnley  was  notified  that 
he  was  reheved  of  his  duties  but  that  he 
was  subjeot  to  no  disciplinary  action  and 
has  since  been  doing  nothing  but  remaining 
In  and  around  his  quarters. 

OPT  Flnley  advised  me  that  he  regretted 
notifying  me  of  this  incident  by  wire  rather 
^^Mt  far  p<»one  but  that  he  had  been  refujed 
pei'iUlsBlon  to  use  the  phone  to  cfcll  his  C*)n- 
grSMman  or  his  attorney  since  ir  was  sx- 
^mi«d  that  such  a  call  wouia  be  personal 
TatUer  than  official  business. 
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This  Is  the  gist  of  the  oonversatlon  that 
I  had  with  CPT  Flnley  and  seemingly  all 
that  he  knows  ahout  the  incident. 

CPT  Flnley  has  advised  me  that  he  has 
teled  to  be  an  exemplary  aoUUer  and.  that 
be  observes  every  form  of  military  courtesy 
as  prescribed  by  the  Department  of  Army 
Begulstlons.  However,  he  did  not  feel  that 
as  an  officer  he  was  obligated  under  the 
punishment  of  bemg  relieved  from  duty  to 
shake  hands  with  every  member  of  the  armed 
foroes,  and  eepeclaUy  during  the  partaking 
of  his  meals. 

I  have  personally  known  CPT  Flnley  for 
many  years,  as  If  he  were  a  member  of  my 
own  family,  and  I  have  never  had  any  reason 
to  doubt  CPT  Flnley's  sincerity,  veracity,  and 
patriotism  to  our  country,  nor  have  I'ever 
known  him  to  display  anything  other  than 
the  manners  of  a  true  gentleman. 

Aeoordlngly.  I  oaake  this  Inquiry  on  behalf 
ot  CPT  Flnley.  as  to  the  basis  for  his  being 
relieved  from  duty. 
Sincerely. 

John  R.  Rakick, 
Mem'ber  of  Congresa. 

DxPASTiuorr  or  ths  Akmt. 

Otncs  or  THE 
Jtn>GX  Advocate  Oenx&ai,, 
Washington.  DC,  January  28  1971. 
Hon.  John  r.  Ramck,  ' 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DSAB  Mk.  Rasick:  This  Is  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  22  January  concerning  Captain 
Jerry  L.  Flnley,  Judge  Advocate  General's 
Corps. 

At  the  requeet  of  the  Commanding  Gen- 
eral, Rynkyus  Command.  I  have  approved 
the  reassignment  of  Captain  Flnley  from 
Okmawa  to  the  Office  of  the  Staff  Judge 
Advocate.  Headquarters,  Military  District  of 
Washington,  Washington,  DC. 

I  have  asked  for  a  full'  report  of  the  Inci- 
dent Involving  Captain  Flnley  and  shall  pro- 
vide you  with  further  Information  when  the 
report  is  reoelved. 

Sincerely  yours. 

KxKjrrrH  J.  Hodsoic, 

Major  Oeneral.  USA, 
The  Judge  Advocate  Oeneral. 

Houss   or  RcrtxsxKTATivxs. 
Washington,  D.C.  January  30,  1971. 
B(aJ.  Gen.  Kennvth  J.  Hodson, 
The  Judge  Advocate  Oeneral, 
US.   Army, 
Washington.    D.C. 

Dtas  OsNiHAL  Hooson:  This  will  acknowl- 
edge your  letter  of  January  28.  1971.  In  reply 
to  my  Special  DeUvery  letter  of  January  22. 
l»7l.  sent  to  you  persocally  and  marked. 
"For  Inuncillate  Attention. " 

Tour  reply  does  not  answer  my  lnq\ilry 
While  you  Indicate  (hat  ya<u  wUl  later  advise 
me,  following  receipt  of  yo\u  report,  never- 
theless, you  have  approved  of  Captain  Fln- 
ley's reaoBlgnnaent. 

Apparently  you  have  some  information  on 
the  subject  of  my  Inquiry:  otherwise  I  must 
assume  you  would  not  have  approved  of  the 
reassignment  of  Captain  Flnley  to  the  Mili- 
tary nistrtct  of  Washington  from  Okinawa. 

It  Is  truly  unfortunate  that  it  has  taken 
me  eight  days  to  even  get  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  my  Inquiry  on  a  ms*ter  which  by 
now  m*y  have  destroyed  the  military  career 
Of  a  young  officer. 

I  am  very  disappointed  In  the  Ux  manner 
In  which  my  Inquiry  has  been  handled  Cer- 
tainly. I  would  have  expected  the  courtesy 
at  an  Immediate  acknowledgment  of  my  let- 
ter to  you  rather  than  the  delay  of  eight 
dkys  for  a  reply  which  sounds  more  like  a 
brush-off  oc  an  effort  to  conceal  the  actions 
of  your  subordinates  In  the  handling  of  this 
matter. 

I  hope  that  the  mlUt&ry  has  not  deterio- 
rated to  such  a  BUte  of  affairs  that  this  Is 
n6w  SOP  rather  than  exception  to  the  rule. 
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I  win  await  with  great  Interest  final  re- 
celpt  of  your  report,  as  Indicated, 
Yours  very  truly, 

John  R.  Rasick. 
Member  of  Congress. 


DEPAjrrMEWT  or  the  Abmt, 

Orrrtrs  or  thx  Jttdoe  Advocats  Genkeai. 

Washington,  DC.  February  3,  1971. 
Hon.  John  R.  Raeick, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC 

DxAx  Ma.  Rakick:  This  Is  Is  further  re- 
sponse to  yom-  letters  of  22  and  30  January 
concerning  the  reassignment  of  Captain 
Jerry  L.  Flnley  from  Okinawa. 

Preliminary  information  furnished  by  the 
Oonunandlng  Oeneral.  Ryukyus  Command, 
Indloates  that  Captain  Flnley  deliberately 
and  publicly  refused  to  greet  or  to  shake 
hands  with  a  black  officer  at  an  officers'  club 
on  Okinawa;  upon  being  questioned.  Cap- 
tain Flnley  Is  reported  to  have  said  that  his 
upbringing  precluded  his  "socializing"  with 
blacks,  even  under  the  circumstances  out- 
lined. On  another  occasion  he  refused  to 
perform  his  Army  duties  when  they  required 
his  conversing  with  a  black  officer.  The  com- 
mander therefore  considered  It  In  the  best 
Interests  of  the  Army  and  his  command  that 
Captain  Flnley  be  reassigned. 

As  I  advised  you  In  my  letter  of  28  January. 
I  have  asked  for  a  full  report  concerning 
Captain  Flnley  and  shall  provide  you  with 
further  Information  when  the  report  Is  re- 
ceived and  evaluated.  In  the  meanwhile.  Cap- 
tain Flnley  Is  performing  duty  In  the  Office 
of  the  Staff  Judge  Advocate,  Headquarters, 
Military  DUtrlct  of  Washington. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Kenneth  J.  Hooson. 

Major  General,  USA. 
The  Judge  Advocate  General. 


ROTC  IS  NOT  A  DIRTY  WORD  TO 
CAROLINIANS 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOUTH    CiVaoUNA 

IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  11,  1971 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
refreshing  and  reassuring  to  note  a  South 
Carolina  newspaper  report  that  Reserve 
Officer  Training  Corps  programs  in  South 
Carolina  educational  institutions  remain 
productive  and  useful.  I  am  proud  that 
many  South  Carolina  students  still  con- 
sider it  an  honor  and  prlvilefe  to  serve 
their  country  in  unif  omx. 

Our  country  can  be  thankful  that 
hundreds  of  our  Nation's  educational 
institutions  and  thousands  of  our  Na- 
tion's youth  continue  to  work  together  to 
develop  leaders  for  our  military.  It  is 
gratif>in^  to  know  that  South  Carolina 
is  one  of  many  States  still  strongly  sup- 
porting ROTC  in  spite  of  the  disgrace- 
ful and  im-American  attitude  of  some 
students  and  institutions  in  some  parts 
of  thecountiy. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  ROTC  training 
program  is  one  of  our  Nation's  most 
valuable  Institutional  assets.  Whether  a 
young  man  follows  a  military  career  or 
not.  the  training  helps  to  develop  lead- 
ership traits.  It  teaches  self-reliance  and 
self-discipline  and  helps  to  develop  the 
attributes  of  dedicated  citizenship  and 
jjatrlotlsm.  Even  though  aOl  these  young 
ofllcers  do  not  follow  a  military  career 
after  serving  their  obligated  tour,  the 
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programs  provide  a  trained  source  of 
personnel  in  case  of  emergency. 

Mr.  President,  this  newspaper  article 
was  written  by  Mr.  Ken  Hare  and  was 
published  in  the  January  31. 1971,  issue  of 
the  State  newspaper,  Columbia,  8.C.  The 
writer's  treatment  of  his  subject  was  ob- 
jective anJ  the  information  obtained  in 
his  study  should  be  useful  to  many  in- 
t£rested  parties.  Although  there  have 
been  some  changes  and  some  adverse  re- 
action as  a  result  of  the  wave  of  anti- 
military  activities  in  the  country  due  to 
the  Vietnam  war,  South  Carolina  insti- 
tutions are  sUll  making  significant  con- 
tributions to  our  Nation's  security.  In 
my  view.  anti-ROTC  activities  in  the 
country  are  a  demonstration  of  narrow- 
mindednes.s  and  shortsightedness. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article,  entitled,  "ROTC  Isn't  a 
Dirty  Word  to  Carolinians,"  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo, 
as  follows: 

ROTC  la  Not  a  Dtett  Word  to  CAaouNiANS 
(By  Ken  Hare) 

Antl-mllitary  sentiment  has  gotten  the 
Beeerve  Officers'  Training  Corps  Into  hot 
water  on  many  of  the  nation's  oampusea,  but 
according  to  ROTC  commanders  and  moat  ot 
the  state's  college  students.  South  Carolina 
18  a  "totally  different  kettle  of  fish." 

But  a  few  students  throughout  the  state 
still  link  ROTC  with  the  military,  Vietnam 
and  killing  and  want  It  removed  from  campus. 

During  the  past  year.  ROTC  has  been  un- 
der fire  nationally  with  16  colleges  abcHlsh- 
Ing  23  ROTC  umts.  Others  have  removed 
academic  credits  from  the  courses. 

Enrollment  has  also  dropped  by  26  per 
cent  during  the  current  school  year,  but  the 
Pentagon  blames  much  of  this  drop  on  de- 
creasing requirements  for  officers. 

And  more  than  50  colleges  have  shifted 
ROTC  from  a  compulsory  status  for  all  male 
students  to  a  voluntary  status  In  recent  years. 
Included  In  this  group  Is  Clemson  University, 
which  dropped  the  requirement  for  all  males 
to  enroll  In  two  years  of  ROTC  during  the 
past  school  year. 

Clemson  carries  both  Army  and  Air  Force 
ROTC  units. 

"We  have  a  totally  different  kettle  of  fish 
In  South  Carolina,"  says  Capt.  J.  H.  Flte- 
gerel,  commander  of  the  Naval  ROTC  unit 
St  the  Umverslty  of  South  CaroUna.  "USC 
has  no  Timothy  Leary." 

And  ROTC  does,  on  the  whole,  look  much 
healthier  In  South  Carolina  than  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  United  States. 

Newberry  College  announced  the  addition 
of  an  Air  Force  ROTO  tmlt  in  mid-December. 
The  Citadel  is  In  Its  first  academic  year  with 
a  Naval  ROTC  unit.  EmroUment  In  ROTO 
programs  Is  up  at  the  majority  of  the  state's 
participating  colleges,  with  Clemson  an  ex- 
ception because  of  the  change  from  manda- 
tory to  voluntary  programs. 

Fltzgerel,  who  came  to  U80  from  a  post  In 
Vietnam,  says  the  South  Is  a  "very  fertile  at- 
mosphere from  a  standpoint  of  support." 

"I  dont  think  patriotism  U  a  dirty  word 
In  South  Carolina,"  Fltzgerel  says. 

The  commander  of  the  Army  ROTC  pro- 
gram at  Clemson  agrees  with  Fltzgerel  that 
the  South  provides  a  more  welcome  atmos- 
phere than  the  remainder  of  the  nation  for 
ROTC.  Col.  O  K.  Msertens.  a  stocky  military 
type  with  closely-cropped  hair,  says  that  the 
Dumber  who  support  abolishing  ROTC  at 
Clemson  could  be  "coxmted  on  two  hands." 

"Bight  now  we're  being  left  alone."  Maer- 
tens  says,  "but  I'd  better  knock  on  woo<l." 
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AAd  Dick  Harpootllan.  editor  of  the  Clem- 
son University  student  new^aper.  The  Tiger, 
agrees  that  a  little  wood-knocking  might  be 
in  order  for  ROTC  on  the  Clemson  campus. 

Harpootllan  says  the  edge  of  antlmllitery 
sentiment  at  Olemson  has  been  dulled  by  the 
changeover  from  mandatory  ROTC  and  the 
de-esoalatlon  of  the  war  In  Vietnam,  but  that 
hv  sees  In  the  future  a  "move  to  eliminate 
academic  credit  for  ROTC." 

The  Tiger  editor  says  antl-ROTC  senti- 
ments may  be  limited  to  a  minority  of  stu- 
dents at  Clemson,  but  that  Maerten's  esti- 
mate of  being  able  to  covint  them  "on  two 
hands"  was  too  low. 

"There  are  some  students  who  feel  ROTC 
has  no  place  on  campus,"  Harpootllan  says.  "I 
think  there  znay  be  a  place  for  ROTC  at  a 
land  grant  college  like  Clemson,  but  It  is  my 
opinion  that  It  should  not  receive  academic 
credit." 

"They're  paid,"  Harpootllan  said,  speaking 
of  ROTC  cadets.  "That's  enough.  I  don't  see 
how  academic  credit  Is  justifiable." 

Cadets  In  the  ROTC  advanced  program 
leading  to  a  commission  as  an  officer  In  the 
military  after  graduation  receive  a  (50  per 
month  stipend.  There  is  currently  a  move  In 
Congress  supported  by  the  Pentagon  to  get 
this  stipend  raised  to  $100. 

At  Furman  University,  where  the  manda- 
tory requirement  similar  to  Clemson's  was 
changed  In  1968,  sentiment  against  ROTC  has 
shifted  somewhat.  But  Cynthia  Struby,  editor 
of  the  F^irman  Paladin,  estimates  that  there 
"could  be  as  many  as  40  or  45  per  cent  of  the 
student  body  opposed  to  ROTC." 

Miss  Struby  sees  the  student's  opposition  as 
being  based  on  opposition  to  Vietnam  and 
only  being  aimed  at  ROTC  because  of  the 
military  connection. 

"I'm  very  glad  It  was  made  voluntary,"  she 
said,  "but  I  think  there  Is  i>erhaps  a  place  for 
It  on  campus,  at  least  as  long  as  those  who 
don't  want  to  take  It  don't  have  to." 

"ITie  Issue  of  academic  credit  Is  becoming 
more  and  more  of  a  problem  for  the  ROTC 
units.  Among  complaints  of  students  are  pur- 
ported "crip"  courses  and  the  lack  of  an  ade- 
quate academic  background  for  ROTC  in- 
structors. 

Many,  such  as  Gary  Jardlm  of  USC,  think 
ROTC  should  be  moved  off  campvis,  or  if  it 
stays  on  campus,  limited  to  the  status  of  an 
ertra-currlcuter  activity. 

"We're  not  denying  anyone  the  right  to 
take  'rotsey',  the  18-year-old  freshman  said. 
"But  we  don't  think  It  has  a  place  on 
campus." 

Jardlm  heads  a  group  at  the  University 
called  Progressive  Students  for  Change.  The 
group  has  listed  among  their  major  objectives 
the  "end  of  the  University's  complicity  with 
the  Vietnam  war."  Including  the  removal  of 
ROTC  from  campus  and  a  boycott  of  defense 
research  contracts  by  USC. 

Jardlm  readily  admits  that  students  want- 
ing to  do  away  with  ROTC  are  a  minority  at 
the  Columbia  campus. 

Fltzgerel  denies  that  ROTC  has  any  "gravy" 
courses,  noting  that  Naval  ROTC  cadets  are 
among  the  academic  leaders  on  campus.  His 
sentiments  are  echoed  by  Col.  Joe  N.  Swanger, 
bead  of  the  Air  Force  ROTC  unit  at  USC. 

Swanger  says  that  the  Air  Force  Is  starting 
a  policy  of  requiring  ROTC  instructors  to 
have  a  Master's  Degree. 

"We  try  to  even  further  enrich  our  program 
by  using  other  faculty  members  as  guest 
speakers,"  Swanger  says. 

As  of  now,  neither  the  Navy  nor  the  Army 
require  master's  degrees  for  Instructors. 

But  even  with  acadeoUcally  qualified  In- 
structors, many  students  oppose  the  type  of 
cotjrses  that  receive  credit. 

"Many  of  the  courses  Jt»t  tesch  you  how  to 
kOT*'  says  one  Clemson  senior  who  did  not 
want  hla  name  used.  "1  went  through  'rotsey' 
whm  it^ras  mandatory.  and^I  cooldat  stand 
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VICTORY  IN  VIETNAM 
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HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or   NXW   TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedne&Aay,  February  10, 1971 

Mr.  WOLPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  together 
with  more  than  50  other  Members  of  the 
House,  I  am  Joining  today  ia  introducing 
the  Vietnam  Disengagement  Act  of  1971, 
which  c&ils  for  an  md  to  U.S.  offensive 
operations  by  May  31  and  for  total  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  forces  from  Vietnam  by 
ttie  end  of  the  year. 

On  February  8,  Newsday,  the  provoca- 
tive Long  Island  paper,  published  an  edi- 
torial which  merits  the  consideration  of 
all  my  colleagues.  According  to  the  edi- 
torial, we  can  yet  win  victory  in  Vietnam 
if  we  face  up  to  the  fact  that  the  real 
enemy  there  is  our  own  pride,  begin  a 
complete  American  withdrawal  from 
Indochina,  and  then  celebrate  the  vic- 
tory for  America's  best  instincts. 

All  Americans  are  concerned  over  the 
continuing  bloodshed  in  Vietnam,  and 
the  neglect  of  domestic  problems  which 
has  been  wrought  by  our  concentration 
of  economic  and  human  resources  on 
fighting  this  war.  If  we  are  to  become 
united  again  as  a  nation,  if  we  are  to 
attack  the  problems  of  crime  and  urban 
blight  and  pollution,  we  must  end  our  in- 
volvement in  Southeast  Asia.  I.  therefore, 
include  the  recent  Newsday  editorial  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Victory  in  Vfetnam 

In  the  beginning  It  was  Vietnam,  then 
Cambodia,  and  now  Laos.  No  one  who  has 
watched  the  tragedy  of  Indochina  unfold 
since  the  first  American  military  mission 
arrived  In  Saigon  20  years  ago  should  be 
surprised  at  our  government's  decision  to 
spread  death  and  devastation  to  still  another 
coimtry.  It  doesn't  matter  that  the  ground 
troops  who  have  been  crossing  the  Laotian 
border  are  South  Vietnamese  and  not  Amer- 
ican. We  subsidize  them,  arm  them,  train 
them,  "advise"  them,  transport  them  and 
give  them  air,  artillery  and  logistical  sup- 
port. They  are  our  mercenaries;  we  call  the 
shots;  this  Is  an  American  adventure — make 
no  mistake  about  that. 

And  It  Is  all  qxilte  understandable  and  Jus- 
tifiable If  you  can  picture  yourself  sitting  at 
a  desk  In  the  White  House  or  the  Pentagon. 
Just  Imagine  the  mounting  frustration  of 
waging  an  expensive,  unpopular,  bloody  and 
unwlnnable  war — year  In  and  year  out — In 
a  faraway  land  where  our  national  Interest 
Is  hard  to  define,  let  alone  locate.  Is  It  any' 
wonder  that  our  military  and  political  lead- 
ers— who  have  staked  their  reputations  on 
assurances,  first  of  victory  and  then  of  "Vlet- 
namlzatlon" — ^want  to  pull  off  one  more 
spectacular  operation?  Esp>eclally  one  that — 
who  knows — might  vindicate  them  at  last? 

Never  mind  public  opinion  at  home  or 
abroad.  Never  mind  the  cost  In  blood  and 
treasure.  Never  mind  the  peasants  In  the 
villages  of  Laos:  They  have  now  become  as 
expendable  &a  their  brothers  In  Cambodia 
and  Vietnam.  Hell,  our  B-628  have  already 
given  parts  of  Laos  the  works;  and  by  now 
It  should  make  little  difference  to  the  poor 
wretches  who  live  In  these  places  whether 
they  are  machlnegunned  in  (htcbes  or 
bombed  from  the  skl/u.  ^ 

NOXKINQ    HAS    WOBKSD 

Of  eouose,  this  latest  adventure  won't 
wQT^  Npthl]^  we  tMS*  d«iw  in  VJatnamsbaa 
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worked.  Not  sven  la«t  klay's  "tncunton"  tbat 
turned  placid  CAmbodla  Into  a  slaugbter- 
houae  A  Reutera  news  dlapctch  frooi  Cam- 
txxlia  laat  w««k  q\K>t«d  "Molor  OM&bodian 
officers"  as  saying  that  "the  Viet  Cong  were 
returning  to  sanetiarlea  cl««red  by  South 
Vletnaaese  and  US.  troops  last  stimmer  and 
building  new  ones  oppoalte  South  Vietnam." 
The  reaaon  things  don't  happen  as  pro- 
grmmed  by  the  Pantagoo  Is  Uiat  there  ta  no 
way  to  win  the  kind  of  victory  we  seek  ao 
long  as  the  wlUlngiveaa  of  the  Vletnajneae  to 
ctte  Is  greater  than  the  wllUn^eas  of  Ameri- 
cans to  kill.  (We  eouM,  technically,  obliter- 
ate Vietnam  with  nuclaar  weapons  but  would 
w»--&nd  would  that  be  victory?)  And  after 
26  years  of  Qi;btlng  to  rtd  their  country  of 
foreign  troops,  the  Vletnameae  aren't  Ukaly 
to  quit  now  or  even  to  negotlata  oo  our 
terms.  Time  has  always  been  on  their  side. 
It  took  the  French  eight  years  to  l«am 
that  you  cannot  subjugate  a  determined  and 
patriotic  pa«ple  by  superior  flre-power  So 
thay  gave  up  trying.  But  it  has  been  10  year* 
since  the  first  American  combat  death  In 
Vietnam,  and  our  government  is  still  try- 
ing—360,000  American  caaualtlea.  6.000.000,- 
000  tons  of  bombs  and  tl06.000.000.000  latar. 
And  we  the  people  are  paying  thla  bill — In 
many  more  costly,  corrosive  ways  than 
merely  tax  dollars. 

Victory  In  Vietnam'  It  can  yet  be  won  If 
W  face  up  to  the  (act  that  the  real  enemy 
la  our  own  stubborn  pride.  We  don  t  have  to 
admit  defe«t  if  that  la  more  than  our  col- 
lective national  ego  can  stand;  bat  we  can 
and  should  admit  to  mmking  a  mlstaka.  We 
can  and  should  stop  kidding  ourselvea — as 
we  have  been  domg  for  10  long  bloody  years. 
It  wouldn't  be  so  hard.  Not  even  politi- 
cally. The  latest  OaUup  poll  reports  that  73 
par  cent  of  our  people  now  want  to  end 
American  troop  Involvement  In  Vietnam  by 
the  end  of  the  year. 

At  his  next  press  conference,  the  Presi- 
dent could  simply  announce  that  we  have 
long  since  discharged  whatever  obligation  we 
had  to  the  Saigon  generals;  that  thla  is  and 
always  was  their  war.  not  ours;  and  that  our 
objective — to  beef  up  their  army — has  been 
achieved. 

As  commander-in-chief  he  could  then  an- 
nounce a  complete  and  Immediate  American 
withdrawal  from  Indochina.  Not  a  phase-out. 
but  a  pull-out.  Not  Just  ground  troops  but 
naval  vessels,  aircraft,  helicopter  gunshlps. 
patrol  boats,  military  advisers,  napalm,  peatl- 
cldee,  everything  lethal.  And  we  would  also 
bring  home  the  hundreds  of  American  pris- 
oner* now  languishing  in  North  Vietnamese 
campa. 

The  Vietnamese  could  continue  their  clvU 
war  If  they  wanted  to.  But  for  our  part,  we 
would  finally  stop  killing  innocent  people 
and  begin  taking  care  of  pressing  and  unfin- 
ished business  here  at  home. 

This  would  be  a  victory  worth  celebrating. 
A  victory  for  America  s  beet  instincts.  A  vic- 
tory for  reason  and  humanity  and  common 
sense.  A  victory  that  the  whole  world  would 
applaud. 


LESSINO    J.    ROSEairWALD— 
NATIONAL  BENEFACTOR 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or    IKMNaTLVAMIA 

W  THI  SINATB  OF  THE  UNl'l'KU  STATES 

Thursday.  February  11.  1971 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr  Prwldent.  national 
greatoefls  depends  upon  many  things. 
Responsible  leaders  and  wise  lawmakers 
contribute  to  it.  But  gr«atness  that  en- 
dores.  tbat  grows  and  deepens  and 
broadens   with   the   times,   comes   only 
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from  great   citizens,   generous   citizens, 
thlnJdng  citizens. 

February  10  Is  the  80th  birthday  of 
a  great  citizen,  one  who  has  recognized 
his  responsibility  to  the  Nation  and  to  its 
Oovemment  in  ways  that  not  only  bene- 
fit this  gameratlon  but  will  also  enrich 
and  teaob  tcneratlons  yet  to  come. 

The  "Annual  Report  of  the  Librarian 
of  Congress"  for  1JK3  recorded  "one  of 
the  most  exciting  and  welcome  gifts  ever 
received  by  the  Library."  500  choice  titles 
presented  by  Lesslng  J.  RosenwaJd,  of 
Jenklntown.  Pa.,  describing  it  as  one  that 
'win  always  be  numbered  among  the 
?reat  examples  of  private  beneficiatlon 
to  the  National  Library"  Further,  said 
the  Librarian.  Mr.  Rosenwald  had,  with 
"an  unusual  and  imaginative  under- 
standing of  the  needs  of  the  Oovemment 
and  the  relation  to  each  other  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  the  National 
OaHery  of  Art— divided  his  collection  of 
fine  prints  and  printed  boolcs  between 
the  Oallery  and  the  Library  of  Congress 
to  the  enrichment  of  both  and  the  com- 
mon advantage  of  the  Oovemment's 
holdings  and  service  in  letters  and  the 
arts." 

In  the  succeeding  years  Mr  Rosen- 
wald added  to  the  books  he  had  given  to 
the  Library.  Among  the  additions  Is  one 
that  has  delighted  millions  of  visitors  to 
the  Library — the  Giant  Bible  of  Mainz, 
laboriously  produced  in  manuscript  at 
the  same  time  that  Outenberg  com- 
menced the  printing  of  his  famous  Bible. 
A  continuing  challenge  to  scholars,  the 
Giant  Bible  not  only  astounds  the  be- 
holder with  its  beauty  but  intrigues  the 
bibliophile  with  the  mystery  that  en- 
shrouds its  history. 

Subsequent  gifts  increased  the  Rosen- 
wald collection  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress to  1.500  titles,  when  in  July  of  19«4. 
Mr.  Rosenwald  announced  the  gift  of 
more  than  700  rare  books,  including  a 
number  of  rarities  in  the  field  of  Ameri- 
cana. He  has  also  given  the  Library 
several  thousand  reference  books  relat- 
ing to  his  special  collecting  Interests. 
And.  year  by  year,  through  his  continu- 
ing generosity,  these  collections  grow  in 
richness  and  in  numbers. 

Mr.  Rosenwald  once  said  in  speaking 
of  the  Library  of  Congress: 

The  acqulalUon  of  thla  vast  storehouse  of 
Information  Is  in  Itself  a  formidable  under- 
taking. It  Is,  however,  only  the  first  step.  The 
next  and  more  difficult  task  la  that  of  mak- 
ing the  knowledge  available  to  the  people. 
Just  as  Is  the  case  now,  some  of  this  mate- 
rial can  be  consulted  directly  by  thoee  In- 
tereated.  In  other  cases,  some  of  the  mate- 
rial can  be  loaned  under  proper  auspices 
to  reaponalble.  recognlaed  Institutions.  Oreat 
prograaa  has  been  made  recently  in  thU  par- 
ticular aspect,  thua  avoiding  unneceaaary 
duplication  of  required  Information.  Pos- 
sibly, of  even  greater  Importance  in  certain 
fields  Is  that  of  scientific  research  into  the 
secreU  burled  In  this  vast  treasury  of  knowl- 
edge. Coupled  with  this  last  u  the  necaaalty 
for  the  pubUcatlon  of  the  resulu  of  the  re- 
search when  such  finAtngm  merit  It. 

AccordlnKly.  several  choice  items  from 
the  Rosenwald  collection  have  been  made 
available  to  scholars.  Ubrarles,  and  book 
coUeoUons  through  facsimile  editions. 
Amccg  them  are  the  "Doctrtna  Christi- 
ana," the  first  book  printed  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  of  which  the  Rosenwald  copy 
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is  the  only  known  extent  original:  the 
lavishly  Illustrated  first  Paris  edition  of 
'Le  ChevaUer  D611b*r4."  printed  in  1488; 
an  English  translation  of  the  Florentine 
"Fior  Di  Virtu'  of  1481  with  facslmUes  of 
the  original  woodcuts:  and  the  Latin 
edition  of  "The  Dance  of  Death,"  printed 
in  Paris  in  1480  and  considered  (Mje  of 
the  great  examples  of  French  book  illus- 
tration. This  book,  printed  by  the  Oov- 
emment Printing  Ofllce.  was  one  of  the 
Fifty  Books  of  the  Year  In  1947. 

No  truly  great  person  ever  limits  his 
generosity  to  his  possessions:  he  gives  of 
himself  as  well.  One  cannot  catalog  all 
the  activities  that  have  had  the  advan- 
tage of  Mr.  Rosenwald's  counsel  and  sup- 
port,  but  one  can  point  to  a  few  of  the 
ways  in  which  Librarians  of  Congress 
have  made  use  of  his  wisdom.  When 
Archibald  MacLeish  organized  a  Librari- 
an's Committee  of  distinguished  men  in 
many  fields  to  advise  him  on  problems 
affecting  the  Library's  relations  with 
other  Ubrarles  and  institutions,  he  in- 
vited Lesslng  J.  Rosenwald  to  be  a  mem- 
ber. Luther  Evans,  in  forming  a  group  of 
representative  users  of  the  Library,  each 
eminent  in  a  special  field,  who  would  un- 
dertake a  "direct,  fresh,  and  unprej- 
udiced examination  of  the  future  role 
of  the  Library."  asked  Mr.  Rosenwald 
to  serve  on  it.  And  the  present  Librarian. 
L.  Quincy  Mumford,  appointed  him  as 
honorary  consultant  in  rare  books  for 
several  terms. 

Many  years  ago,  in  speaking  of  Lessing 
J.  Rosenwald's  gifts  to  the  Library,  the 
Librarian  of  Congress  praised  the  "act 
of  private  munificence"  by  which  "the 
American  people  have  become  heirs  to 
much  of  the  most  precious  heritage  of 
the  past." 

As  beneficiaries  of  his  generosity,  the 
people  of  the  Nation  hail  the  man  who  is 
more  than  a  great  collector,  more  than  a 
great  bibliophile.  He  is  a  great  American. 


A  ZERO  BALANCE 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  10,  1971 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
warning  signs  in  abundance.  If  there  is 
no  response  thereto  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress or  the  executive  branch  there  will 
be  no  refuge  behind  the  old  excuse  that 
we  simply  "did  not  know." 

I  refer  to  the  steadily  developing  en- 
ergy crisis,  typified  in  so  many  ways  by 
news  stories  siKh  as  the  one  appearing 
in  the  New  York  Times  a  few  days  ago 
to  the  effect  that,  on  the  second  coldest 
day  of  this  winter,  the  Consolidated  Ed- 
ison Co. — serving  the  metropolitan 
area — was  using  every  single  available 
kilowatt  of  its  own  and  purchasing  elec- 
trical power  from  outside  sources:  the 
first  time  ever,  even  including  during 
last  summer's  troubles,  that  this  com- 
pany reported  a  zero  balance  in  power 
reserves.  The  mlnl-blackout  that  ensued 
a  few  days  after  this — from  causes  still 
uncertain — was  another  ominous  sign 
foreshadowing,  in  a  very  real  way,  the 
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much  more  serious  difficulties  that  can 
be  exi>ected  this  coming  summer  when 
air  conditioners  and  the  like  again  im- 
pose their  especially  heavy  power  bur- 
dens. 

On  numerous  occasions  now,  I  have 
addressed  myself  to  this  problem,  to  Its 
causes  and.  in  generalities — since  It  re- 
mains difficult  to  come  up  with  specifics 
at  this  point  in  time — to  possible  rem- 
edies. 

Surely,  we  can  all  at  least  agree  that 
there  is  a  need — an  urgent  need — for  a 
review  and  a  rationalization  of  power 
policies  at  both  the  State  and  Federal 
levels  of  government.  The  review  proce- 
dure should  encompass  an  Inquiry  into 
the  reasons  behind  the  fact  that,  his- 
torically, tlie  use  of  electric  power  in  this 
Nation  has  been  doubling  about  every  10 
years — and  at  even  a  bit  faster  rate  of 
late;  an  inquiry  Into  the  true  nature  of 
that  demand — with  a  special  emphasis 
on  the  question  of  what  portion  thereof, 
if  any,  is  manageable  In  the  sense  of 
controllables  versus  uncontrollables ; 
an  Inquiry — and.  so  far  as  I  know,  for 
the  first  time  an  in-depth  one — into  the 
correlationship  between  such  public  plan- 
ning as  may  exist  In  this  field  and  the 
planning  processes  of  the  electric  power 
industry,  itself:  plus,  of  course,  an  in- 
quiry into  the  effect  on  these  planning 
processes  resulting  from  the  qulte-prop- 
erly  escalating  concern  we  all  exhibit 
over  the  contributions  additional  electric 
powerplants  will  make  to  an  already 
staggering  national  burden  of  air  and 
water  pollution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  moment  I  do  not 
see  much  chance  existing  that  any  in- 
quiry of  this  sort  might  develop  on  Its 
own — either  downtown  in  the  executive 
branch,  or  here  on  Capitol  Hill.  This  Is 
because,  in  both  Instances,  there  is  a 
confusing  Jumble  of  overlapping  re- 
sponsibilities, whether  one  Is  referring 
to  those  carried  by  different  depart- 
ments, agencies,  or  bureaus  within  the 
administration,  or  to  legislative  com- 
mittees within  the  Congress. 

The  President,  of  course.  If  he  saw  fit 
could  cut  across  this  maze  of  confilct- 
ing  and  competing  administrative  activi- 
ties smd  concerns.  He  could  do  It,  per- 
haps, by  referring  such  a  task  to  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  an  agency  whose 
powers,  duties,  and  res ponsibih ties  ought 
to  probably  be  reviewed  by  Congress  one 
of  these  days,  aaiyway.  Or,  he  could  do 
it  by  requesting  the  OCQce  of  Science  and 
Technology  to  broaden  its  own.  inher- 
ent Interest  in  this  field.  He  could  move 
In  either  of  these  directions,  or  in  other 
directions  to  accomplish  the  same  re- 
sult, as  I  hope  someday  soon  he  will; 
and  the  reference  to  powerplant  siting 
problems  as  made  in  his  admirable  en- 
vironmental message  sent  us  earlier  this 
week  does  indicate  a  quickening  of  in- 
terest on  his  part  In  this  general  prob- 
lem. 

However,  the  prospect  of  action' by  the 
Chief  Ebcecutive  does  not  absolve  us  of 
our  own  responsibilities,  here  In  the  Con- 
grass. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  assume  you  could  use 
your  own  Influence  to  Initiate  such  an 
inquiry  within  this  House — but  I  suspect 
you  would  be  troubled,  as  am  I.  over  the 
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right  answer  to  the  question :  What  com- 
mittee of  this  House,  as  presently  con- 
stituted, would  be  the  proper  one  to  con- 
duct such  a  study — and  do  it  In  an  ob- 
jective fashion,  free  of  any  bias  stem- 
ming from  Its  Members*  interest  in  and 
expertise  accumulated  regarding  that 
particular  portion  of  the  overall  energy- 
source  problem  currently  under  its  Jur- 
isdiction? 

The  answer  does  not  easily  come  to 
mind. 

Which  is  why,  Mr.  Speaker,  after  re- 
viewing the  remarks  as  made  on  Jan- 
uary 21  of  this  year  by  Mr.  Pulton,  of 
Tennessee— and  as  reported  on  page 
35  of  the  Congressional  Record  for 
that  date — I  have  decided  to  join  him  as 
a  coeponsor,  following  the  current  re- 
cess, in  reintroducing  House  Resolution 
155,  which  would  establish  a  select  House 
committee  to  investigate  into  the  energy 
resoiu-ce  field  and  problems  relating 
thereto  as  faced  by  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Fm-TON — In  his  preliminary  re- 
marks— concentrated,  and  I  think  prop- 
erly so,  on  the  increasing  nagging  ques- 
tions relating  to  our  domestic  fuel  re- 
serves; on  our  reservoirs  of  coal,  gas,  and 
oil  as  used  to  develop  power.  Tliis  is  an 
essential  area  for  study,  along  ■with  con- 
sideration of  the  problems  faced  by  the 
nuclear-power  proponents,  and  specifi- 
cally those  being  encountered  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  about  which 
I  have  acquired  some  familiarity  as  a 
member  for  some  time  now  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations.  And  he  suggests 
a  need  for  what  he  calls  a  "national  fuel 
policy."  which  I  think  might  well  be 
broadened  into  something  that  could  be 
called  a  "national  energy  policy;"  but, 
no  matter,  for  we  seem  to  be  working  In 
the  same  general  direction — that  Is,  to 
acquire  the  necessary  background  In- 
formation to  enable  the  Congress  to  be- 
gin to  unravel  the  various  entangled 
strands  that  make  up  this  complex  fab- 
ric of  recurring  fuel  and  energy  crises 
that  threaten  to  further  expose  our  citi- 
zens to  danger  and  discomfort  and, 
eventually,  that  threaten  to  strangle  our 
national  growth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  now  like  to  In- 
clude two  items.  The  first  of  these  Is 
an  editorial  from  a  recent  issue  of  "The 
New  York  Times,"  commenting  on  New 
York  City's  own,  special  problems — a 
piece  which  speaks  for  itself : 

Trk  Mnn-BLACKOirr 

The  mlnl-blackout  which  shrouded  much 
of  mldtown  Manhattan  in  absolute  darkness 
for  several  stormy  hours  Sunday  evening  has 
pointed  up,  once  again,  the  shocking  vulner- 
ability to  breakdowns  of  the  city's  aging  elec- 
trical generating  system.  Overstrained  be- 
cause major  generating  stations  at  Ravens- 
wood  and  Indian  Point  have  been  out  of 
commission  for  some  time  and  the  Arthur 
Kill  plant  was  temporarily  out  of  service,  this 
system  snapped  at  Its  oldest  point.  The  break 
came  In  a  tributary  of  the  Waterside  plant, 
constructed  in  1901.  This  plant  and  Its  sub- 
stations were  trying  to  make  up  too  large  a 
share  of  the  power  normally  supplied  by 
these  other  stflftlons. 

Recent  weeks  have  been  fifll  of  difficulties, 
In  which  voltage  has  been  trimmed  and  New 
Yorkers  have  been  asked  to  conserve  elec- 
tricity. This  ominous  series  foreshadows.  In 
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a  real  way,  much  more  severe  dlfflciiltles  thla 
summer  when  air  oondltloners  Impoee  their 
eapedally  heavy  burdens. 

Warnings  of  potential  disaster  have  been 
piling  up  for  a  long  time.  In  1966  there  was 
a  general  blackout  In  the  northeast  part  of 
the  nation  caused  by  failures  that  began  out- 
side New  York  CJlty,  but  In  1969  there  was  a 
local  po'wer  failure  affecting  central  Manhat- 
tan. In  1961,  there  was  another.  Investiga- 
tions In  the  wake  of  these  failures  urged  a 
greater  "aectionallzatlon"  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Edison  system  so  that  breakdo'wns 
would  be  minimal  In  Impact. 

Recent  company  policy  has  been  ambiva- 
lent: commendably,  the  number  of  networks 
has  been  increased  from  17  In  1960  to  27  In 
1970,  but  construction  of  the  giant  "Big 
Allis"  generator  at  Ravenswood  violated  the 
essence  of  the  recommendation.  Its  break- 
down is  at  the  core  of  much  of  today's  trou- 
bles, causing  other  power  stations  to  op- 
erate overtime. 

There  Is  a  need  for  both  Immediate  and 
long-range  remedial  action.  Consolidated 
Edison  must  move  much  more  svtiftly  to 
Improve  Its  "fall-safe"  mechanism  which 
failed  again.  A  better  system  could  assure  a 
constant  flow  of  power,  not  create  dizzying 
patterns  of  cutoff. 

For  the  longer-range,  the  company  must 
acquire  additional  and  more  reliable  gener- 
ating capacity.  It  must  proceed  with  the  con- 
struction of  new  generating  capacity  at  Its 
Astoria  site.  The  company's  continuing  diffi- 
culties underscore  the  wisdom  of  Mayor 
Lindsay's  decision  to  permit  this  construc- 
tion, despite  the  risk  of  further  air  pollution 
that  it  necessarily  poses.  The  city  must  have 
adequate  power,  and  the  Astoria  expansion 
Is  essential  to  provide  It. 

Historically,  the  use  of  electrical  power  has 
been  doubling  about  every  ten  years  and 
this  growth  has  accelerated  ■within  the  past 
several  years  as  a  result  of  increasing  per 
capita  consumption  reflected  in  the  pro- 
liferation of  home  appliances  and  office  air 
conditioners.  Power  demands  for  New  York 
City  win  leap  forward  with  the  expected 
construction  of  an  additional  32-milllon 
square  feet  of  office  space  this  year.  When 
It  goes  Into  full  operation  next  year,  the  new 
World  Trade  Center  ■will  consume  as  much 
electricity  as  the  entire  city  of  Schnectady. 

There  is,  therefore,  the  broader  need  for 
a  rationalization  of  power  policies  at  the 
state  and  Federal  levels  of  government.  As 
Mayor  Lindsay  pointed  out  in  approving 
expansion  of  the  Astoria  site,  policies  at  the 
highest  level  of  government  are  in  confllet. 
Maximum  levels  are  properly  set  on  pollu- 
tion emission,  but  other  official  rules  deny 
the  availability  of  fuels  that  would  assure 
compliance.  The  state  must  assume  a  larger 
role  In  designating  power  plant  sites  and  re- 
solving disputes  that  ensnare  local  com- 
munities. 

No  city  can  survive  without  power,  and 
New  York  least  of  all.  The  worry  now  Is 
whether  Consolidated  Edison  can  acquire 
enough  auxiliary  gas  turbine  generating 
equipment  to  stagger  through  this  emergency 
period  caused  by  plant  failures  and  inade- 
quate replacement  planning.  Can  It  meet  the 
peak  power  needs  that  air  condlUoners  are 
sure  to  Impose?  If  a  winter  mlnl-blackout 
shrouds  mldto'wn  now,  can  a  summer  maxl- 
blackout  be  far  behind? 

The  second  such  inclusion  Is  a  copy  of 
the  remarks  as  recently  made  by  Joseph 
C.  Swidler,  Chairman  of  the  New  York 
State  Public  Service  Ccmmission,  during 
a  panel  discussion  before  the  Institute  of 
Electrical  and  Electronic  Engineers,  Inc.. 
as  held  In  New  York  City. 

Just  to  highlight  Mr.  Swldler's  re- 
marks— though  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
lead  them  in  their  entirety — it  is  worth 
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QOthlDg  that,  as  he  say^.  the  electdc 
power  Industry  Is  a  tremeadouily  big  in- 
dustry, earning  revenues  In  eiu:ess  of  $30 
billion  a  year,  burning  more  than  half 
the  Natlon'8  coal  production,  5  percent  of 
Its  on  and  17  percent  of  its  g:as  produc- 
tion, as  well  as  one  having  a  crucial  Im- 
pact upon  the  Nation's  environment. 
And,  yet,  this  Industry  currently  expends 
1«SB  than  one-quaii»r  of  1  percent  of  Its 
revenues  on  research  to  Improve  the 
(luahty  of  Its  performance — as  compared 
to  an  all-Industry  average  to  the  United 
States  of  over  4  percent,  about  which  half 
Is  funded  by  governmental  sources.  He 
then  reminds  us — if  we  need  reminding^ — 
that,  insofar  as  Federal  assistance  is 
concerned,  though: 

.  .  .  the  government  agencies  In  Wasiilng- 
ton  deliver  •evere  lectures  on  the  need  for 
Improved  technology  for  reliability  and  en- 
vtronmental  protection.  .  .  .  the  research 
budget  In  the  energy  area,  except  for  nuclear 
■ystems.  Is  mlnlscule  In  relation  to  the  Im- 
portance of  the  pM^lems. 

Finally.  Mr.  Swldler  goes  on  from  there 
to  suggest— and  I  submit  It  is  well  worth 
thinking  aboutr— that  Congress  might: 

.  .  .  earmark  a  special  source  of  revenue 
to  support  a  program  of  reeearch  which  bore 
a  reasonable  relationship  to  the  urgency  and 
Importance  oX  the  reliability  and  environ- 
mental problems  presented  by  the  electric 
power    Industry."    He    argues    that,    though 

.  .  the  reeearch  needs  of  (tills)  Industry 
are  as  endless  as  they  are  urgent. 

It  sits  on  the  sidelines  while  Hydro 
Quebec,  in  Canada,  Is  in  the  process  of 
constructing  its  own  $40  million  research 
center  near  Montreal — access  to  which 
will  soon  be  requested  by  American  utili- 
ties and  manufacturers  because  there  will 
be  nothing  comparable  to  It  in  the  United 
States.  The  Swldler  proposal? — a  Federal 
tax  on  energy  use  in  the  amount  of  1  per- 
cent of  gross  revenues  to  be  earmarked 
for  research  administered  by  a  joint 
Federal- Industry  council  Well,  he  has 
thrown  both  us  and  the  industry  a  chal- 
lenge, to  say  the  least;  now.  what  are  we 
going  to  do  about  it? 

The  article  follows : 
RsasAacH.  Rn.itwn.rrr  aicd  thc  ENvntoNicun 

in  THl   POWKB  iNocsnr 

(By    Joeeph     C     Swldler.     Chairman,    New 
York  State  Public  Service  Oojmmsalon ) 

PAMZL  DiacvaaioN  at  *  msttino  or  noi  urmn- 

TUXX   or   SLZCTXICAI.   AKD   «I.eCT«ONICS    KNOI- 

trKXMa.   inc.,   statlx«   hilton    botkl,   »rxw 

TOSK  CITT,  FKBEUAaT   S,    ISTl 

My  speclflc  aaalgnment  on  this  p«nel  is  to 
provide  a  state  regulatory  vie'vpolnt  on  prt- 
ocltles.  financing  and  adminlstraUon  ot  re- 
search Into  the  problems  of  reliability  and 
enrlronmsntal  protection  of  the  power  In- 
duBtry.  The  other  p&nelisU  have  been  asked 
to  speak  on  these  problems  from  other  vlew- 
potms.  The  Program  Committee  was  pru- 
dent In  attempting  thus  to  lns^^^e  that  all 
the  panelists  would  not  be  covering  the 
same  grounci  On  more  than  one  occasion 
when  I  have  been  on  a  panel,  by  the  time 
my  turn  came  there  was  very  little  that  I 
coold  say  that  had  not  already  been  well 
covered.  I  doubt,  bowerar,  that  the  effort 
of  the  Program  Conunittee  to  par«el  out 
aw^gnmenu  wUl  outwit  the  panelists,  be- 
cause speakers  have  an  Irrespotisible  way 
ckf  talking  about  what  Intereau  them  Most 
panelists  have  some  other  source  of  siipport 


than  their  income  as  panelists,  so  that  It  la 
haM  Id  dlselpUil*  tbeto. 

Let  me  start  by  dasCrlblng  ttie  respoo- 
slblllUae  of  tbe  New  TarK  PubUc  aervlce 
Commission  with  respect  to  reUablllty  and 
environmental  protection.  I  presume  that 
most  public  sco'vlce  commiMlons.  even  wlth- 
otrt  special  legislation  on  tfte  subject,  carry 
a  degree  of  authority  over  these  matters, 
arising  out  of  their  general  aurvelll&nce  of 
public  utility  servlee.  Seme  Iiare  brood  au- 
thority over  the  certlflcatlon  of  aU  major 
utility  faculties,  which  1  presume  ImpUes 
the  need  to  consider  reliability  and  environ- 
mental factors  as  well  as  eiiglneerlng  and 
economic  oonslderatlons.  In  the  case  of 
the  Mew  York  Public  Service  Commission, 
our  authorty  Is  explicit,  but  not  unlimited. 
As  a  res  ilt  of  leglslaUon  passed  by  tbe 
1970  LagUlature  on  thm  imtlative  of  Oov- 
eraor  9oek.eifeller,  the  Commission  mxist  cer- 
tificate all  new  high  voltage  txansmisslon 
lines  t>efOre  construction  can  begin.  In  order 
to  secure  a  certificate  which  is  suggestively 
called  "a  oertlflcate  of  environmental  com- 
patibility and  public  need."  the  utility  mua* 
demonstrate  that  any  such  line  "represents 
the  minimum  adverse  envlronmentai  impact. 
coDislderlng  ttM  state  of  available  tech- 
nology and  the  nskture  and  economics  of  the 
various  alternatives,  and  other  pertinent  con- 
siderations" and  also  "that  such  facility  con- 
Torms  to  a  long-range  plan  for  expansion  of 
the  electric  power  grid  of  the  electric  systems 
serving  this  state  and  Interconnected  utility 
systems,  which  will  serve  the  interests  of 
electric  system  eoonoaiy  and  reliability." 

The  determlnacioo  of  the  compatlblUty 
of  a  transmisalon  line  with  long  range  ex- 
pansion plans  obviously  raises  a  question  as 
to  the  BO\m.dnen  of  plans  for  generating 
sources,  but  there  Is  no  requirement  for 
certification  of  generation  as  such.  Wb«<iier 
and  how  to  make  provision  for  certification 
ci<  thermal  plants  are  questions  confided  by 
the  Legislature  to  a  Temporary  Com- 
mission wtilch  Is  required  to  report 
Its  recommendations  to  the  Qovemor  and 
the  Legislature.  Oovemor  Rockefeller  has 
announced  tils  intention  to  sponsor  legisla- 
tion on  this  subject  In  the  current  seaslon. 
and  ills  proposal  may  or  may  not  be  based 
on  the  recotumendatlons  of  the  Temporary 
Commission.  It  seems  Ukely,  therefore,  that 
these  questions  wlU  be  resolved  in  the  cur- 
rent legislative  session,  but  I  cannot  say  in 
what  way. 

A  paragraph  on  power  s>-Btem  planning  was 
added  to  the  Public  Service  Law  last  year 
which  may  prove  <A  even  more  far-reaching 
Importance  than  the  certificating  jurisdic- 
tion. I  shall  read  It  to  you. 

'The  PubUc  Service  Commission  aliail  en- 
courage all  persons  and  corporations  subject 
to  its  Jurisdiction  to  formulate  and  carry  out 
long  range  programs,  individually  or  coopera- 
tively, for  the  performance  of  their  public 
service  reeponslbliltieB  with  economy,  efflcl- 
ency,  and  care  for  the  public  safety,  the  pres- 
ervation of  environmental  values  and  the 
conservation  of  natural  resources." 

The  Commission  tkas  constructed  this  lan- 
guage as  mandating  on  effort  to  work  with 
the  power  companies  of  the  State,  ail  of 
wlilch  are  members  of  the  New  York  Power 
Pool,  In  developing  long  range  plans  for  new 
traosmlaslon  and  generation  which  will  meet 
the  statutory  standards  for  adequacy,  reUa- 
blllty, and  environmental  compatlbUlty.  Ttie 
ComnUsslon  is  now  In  ti^  process  of  working 
with  the  members  of  Xhe  New  York  Power 
Pool  on  U>e  detaUs  of  the  arrangement,  about 
which  I  iixtkll  say  no  more  xhrnn  tiiat  they 
wUl  not  relieve  the  companies,  of  ttielr  plan- 
ning responslbtltties  but  will,  I  hope,  provide 
an  opportunity  at  each  stage  oX  th»  planning 
process  for  the  Commission  staff  to  review 
and  appraise  tl^  status  of  the  plans  and 
to  comment  on  tbelx  probable  conformity 
with  Lhe  statutory  teats. 
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All  thlA  is  by  way  of  explaining  that  the 
Public  Service  Commission  does  indeed  hav(i 
an  interest  to  the  reliability  and  envtron- 
meHytal  lmpa<;t  of  the  power  company  systems 
la  tlie  State  of  New  York,  and  neceisaa^ily  in 
the  Improvement  of  those  systems  by  bring- 
ing to  bear  the  resources  of  the  research 
community. 

The  essence  of  the  Commission's  Interest 
can  perhaps  best  l>e  exemplified  by  the 
dilemma  presented  In  many,  if  not  most,  cer- 
tification and  licensing  proceedings.  The  pro- 
posed project  may  clearly  threaten  an  adverse 
enrlromnental  impact  either  In  terms  of  air 
pollution  or  because  of  the  thermal  effect  on 
sAirface  waters,  or  m  some  other  way.  The 
project  may  nevertheless  be  the  best  avaUable 
answer  to  an  urgent  power  need,  within  the 
limits  of  present-day  technology.  The  choice 
18  therefore  between  envlronmentai  damage 
on  the- one  hand,  and  energy  shortage  on  the 
other  This  la  the  kind  of  a  Hobeon's  choice 
wlilch  Is  destructive  both  of  tlw  prestige  of 
the  Industry  and  the  credlblUty  of  the  licens- 
ing authori^,  not  to  mention  the  public 
weu-belng.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  kmd  of 
dilemma  could  and  should  l>e  resolved  by  the 
development  tlirough  research  of  options 
which  will  make  it  possible  to  provide  for 
the  nation's  enerjgy  needs  without  large-scale 
environmental  damage. 

Sometimes  the  environmental  offense  can 
be  greaUy  mJUgated,  but  only  at  vast  addi- 
tional cost,  for  example  by  purchase  of  low 
sulfur  fuel,  or  by  building  tlxe  project  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  load.  Whatever  may 
be  said  by  partisans  in  licensing  cases  about 
the  great  willingness  of  the  public  to  pay 
much  higher  rates  for  a  higher  degree  of  en- 
vironmental protection,  their  voices  are  not 
heard  m  the  rate  oases.  Here,  too.  the  dilem- 
ma of  high  cost  or  shortage  Is  severe,  and 
either  horn  may  impale  the  regulatory 
agency,  the  utility  and  the  public  alike. 

Two  of  the  Industry  problems  of  highest 
priority  are  cleaning  up  stack  gases  and  re- 
ducing the  thermal  load  on  surface  waters. 
If  it  were  clear  that  the  technological  diffl- 
culUes  standmg  in  the  way  of  progress  on 
these  problems  were  beyond  the  ready  heap 
of  science  and  research,  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies and  the  public  might  be  willing  to  accept 
envlronmentai  impairment  as  the  price  for 
adequacy  of  energy  supply.  Tills  Is  not  the 
case,  as  I  am  led  to  Ijelleve.  I  am  sure  that 
the  agenda  of  this  conference  will  have  made 
clear  the  enormous  opportunities  which  lie 
before  us  to  improve  the  technology  of  the 
power  Industry  in  these  respects.  It  Is  frus- 
tratlng  to  us  as  regulators,  and  infuriating  to 
the  public,  that  neither  on  the  industry  nor 
on  the  governmental  level  has  there  been  a 
dedication  of  the  money  and  scientific  re- 
sources required  to  solve  these  and  similar 
problems  which  have  major  Impact  on  the 
reliability  and  envlronmentai  consequences 
of  power  generation  and  transmission. 

The  electric  power  industry  is  the  largest 
In  the  country  by  far.  Its  revenues  are  now 
running  at  the  rate  of  some  80  billion  dollars 
a  year.  It  burns  more  than  half  the  nation's 
coal,  6%  of  the  oil  and  17'"^  of  the  natural 
gas  It  Is  not  the  only,  nor  the  worst,  en- 
vironmental offender,  yet  lie  Impact  on  the 
quality  of  the  nation's  environment  is  a  cru- 
cial one.  The  public  has  made  clear  In  the 
most  forceful  terms  that  It  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  Industry's  level  of  perfonnanoe  in- 
sofar as  environmental  impact  is  conosrned. 
The  leaders  of  the  Industry  themselves  are 
far  from  satisfied  with  their  own  perfor- 
mance Yet  this  great  and  vital  industry,  led 
by  so  many  able  and  dMl&ted  people,  spends 
leaa  than  V^  of  1  %  of  ite  revefluee  on  research 
to  improve  the  quality  of  Its  performance. 
The  all -Industry  average  In  the  United  SUtee  * 
la  over  4%.  aliove  iialt  funded  by  government. 
TtM  power  indoBtry  spends  only  a  tenth  of 
tlM  ail-industry  awarage  even  It  the  govern- 
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ment  siuu«  of  tlie  latter  is  disregarded  in 
the  comparison. 

In  recent  years  ttie  various  aegments  of  the 
Industry  have  Joined  to  create  the  Bectric 
Beaearch  Council,  which  serves  an  Important 
coordinating  role  In  administering  the  in- 
dtistry's  research  program,  but  its  means  are 
too  limited  for  the  task  ahead.  A  far  more 
ambitions  program  is  essential  If  the  indus- 
try is  to  move  ahead  in  solving  Its  environ- 
mental and  reliability  problems  at  the  pace 
which  their  urgency  requires. 

The  government  agencies  in  Washington 
deliver  severe  lectures  on  the  need  for  im- 
proved technology  for  reUablllty  and  en- 
vironmental protection,  but  the  reeearch 
budget  in  the  energy  area,  except  for 
nuclear  systems,  is  mlnlscule  In  rela- 
tion to  the  Importance  of  the  problems. 
There  are  many  claims  on  the  federal 
budget,  we  all  know,  but  this  does  not 
explain  so  dlatorted  a  sense  of  priorities  as  to 
place  research  for  Improved  energy  tech- 
nology at  the  Ixjttom  of  the  federal  spending 
schedule.  Considering  the  scale  of  energy 
use  and  national  expendlttires  for  energy, 
there  is  no  reason  why  research  in  the  energy 
area  should  need  to  compete  In  the  budget 
with  welfare,  national  defense,  education, 
the  Mexican  Boundary  Commission  and  other 
expenditures  in  non-commercial  areas.  It 
would  be  easy  for  the  Congress  to  earmark  a 
special  source  of  revenue  to  support  a  pro- 
gram of  research  which  lx)re  a  realistic  rela- 
tionship to  the  urgency  and  importance  of 
the  reliability  and  environmental  problems 
presented  by  the  electric  power  industry. 

It  must  seem  strange  to  visitors  from 
abroad  to  learn  that  the  electric  power  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States,  unlike  most 
great  electric  power  Industries  in  the  rest 
of  the  world — Prance.  Oreat  Britain  and  the 
U.S.S.R..  to  take  three  examples — does  not 
maintain  a  single  major  research  laboratory 
or  testing  facility,  but  relies  entirely  on  the 
facilities  of  manufacturers,  who  are  neces- 
sarily governed  by  their  own  proprietary  in- 
terests and  resulting  sense  of  priorities,  not 
to  mention  Umltatlon  of  resources.  I  know 
it  seems  strange  to  me,  and  aU  the  more  so 
when  I  consider  that  the  lack  of  testing 
facilities  in  this  country  nmkes  it  necessary 
for  some  utilities  and  manufacturers  to  seek 
the  use  of  facilities  abroad  in  testing  high 
Voltage  equipment. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Institutional  framework  of  the  Indus- 
try In  the  United  States  which  Inhibits  an 
organized  and  massive  effort  to  provide  ade- 
quate research  oapability.  There  are  over 
8,000  industry  unips,  no  one  accounting  for 
as  much  as  10%  of  power  output.  They  are 
divided  among  four  instltutlonfa  groups,  fed- 
eral systems,  state  and  local  public  systems, 
cooperatives,  and  the  private  companies 
which  corwtltute  some  three-fourttis  of  the 
industry.  This  dispersion  of  service  reepon- 
slblllty  has  many  operating  advantages,  but 
tt  has  also  resulted  In  a  diffusion  of  respon- 
Bfbtllty  for  the  technological  Improvements 
essential  for  the  welfare  of  the  Industry  and 
the  well-being  of  the  consumers  of  this 
country. 

,  The  dlfBculty  of  the  organlBatlonal  prob- 
lem ir  understandable,  but  what  Is  difficult 
to  understand  is  the  failure  of  any  adequate 
effort  to  cope  vrlth  It.  Where  are  the  Industry 
leaders  who  should  be  attempting  to  trans- 
bend  these  institutional  llmltatloha  and  to 
•organize  a  research  effort  oommeneurate 
with  the  nation's  needs?  MThere  is  the  bold- 
ness required  to  determine  the  extent  of 
needed  reseai^h  facilities  and  to  create  the 
plans  for  building  and  operating  them? 
Where  are  the  men  of  vision  who  will  de- 
termine research  needs  and  priorities  and 
Who  win  attempt  to  enttst  nationwide  pta- 
Welpatlon  in  meeting  the  financial  goals 
•uggested  in  such  an  appraisal? 


Kydro  Quebec  is  now  in  the  process  qf 
oonetruettng  its  own  >40  million  research 
oenter  near  llontreaL  Tbera  will  be  nothing 
comparable  to  it  in  the  United  States,  and 
there  is  little  quesUon  that  American  utilitlee 
and  manufacturers  will  soon  be  applying  for 
access  to  its  use.  I  find  nothing  wrong  with 
the  cooperative  use  of  this  major  test  facility. 
Hydro  Quebec  is  entitled  to  warm  congratula- 
tions for  building  It.  However,  this  one  fa- 
cility will  not  serve  all  the  research  needs 
on  the  North  American  continent,  and  It  is 
a  matter  for  concern  that  the  Inaction  of  the 
utilities  of  tills  country  has  created  a  re- 
search gap  wlilch  Is  being  filled  by  a  neigh- 
bor In  another  country  no  larger  than  a 
number  of  single  companies  in  the  United 
States.  I  might  add  that  there  are  manu- 
facturers in  Canada,  too,  wlilch  carry  on  re- 
search, and  that  U.S.  manufacturers  bid  for 
Canadian  business.  Nevertheless,  Hydro  Que- 
bec is  mounting  Its  own  research  effort,  while 
U.S.  [>ower  companies  sit  on  the  sidelines. 

One  of  the  best  reasons  for  direct  power 
Industry  participation  in  research  is  that 
only  in  this  way  can  it  obtain  the  services  of 
research  scientists  qualified  to  appraise  the 
queilty  and  pace  of  the  research  conducted 
by  manufacturers,  universities  and  research 
institutes.  I  do  not  suggest  that  the  power 
industry  should  carry  out  all  or  most  of 
its  research  program  with  its  own  people  cmd 
facilities,  but  it  seems  to  me  it  cannot  ef- 
fectively determine  research  priorities  or  set 
research  goals  without  at  least  a  nucleus  re- 
search staff  of  its  own,  of  the  very  highest 
caliber. 

The  research  needs  of  the  industry  are  as 
endless  as  they  are  urgent.  We  need  to  learn 
to  take  sulphur  out  of  the  coal  or  the  stack 
gases  or  both.  We  need  to  minimize  nitrous 
oxide  pollution  in  the  burning  of  all  fuels. 
We  need  to  learn  what  other  pollutants  In 
stack  gases  may  l>e  doing  harm  now,  or  are 
likely  to  do  so  SLs  fuel  volumes  grow,  and 
deal  with  them  before  and  not  after  a  public 
alarm.  We  need  to  develop  the  technology 
of  closed  cycle  cooling  so  that  our  Industry 
will  not  remain  a  major  threat  to  the  ecology 
of  surface  waters.  We  need  to  develop  new 
generating  sources,  as  well  as  to  Improve  ex- 
isting ones.  In  order  to  make  more  efficient 
use  of  fuels  both  as  a  conservation  measure 
and  to  bring  down  costs.  We  need  a  great 
deal  of  advanced  work  on  metallurgy  and  on 
quality  control  in  order  to  move  to  higher 
unit  temperatures  and  pressures  and  to  in- 
crease unit  reliability.  We  need  to  accelerate 
development  work  on  EHV  and  DC  tech- 
nology to  reduce  costs.  Improve  reliability 
and  avoid  unnecessary  drain  on  land  re- 
sources for  transmission  line  rights-of-way. 
We  should  be  mounting  an  adequate  re- 
search program  in  undergrounding  of  trans- 
mlssicMi  lines,  in  response  to  the  demand  of 
the  increasing  number  of  people  who  find 
overhead  lines  aesthetically  offensive. 

It  would  be  Utopian  to  tlilnk  that  enough 
money  could  be  found  to  pursue  all  of  these 
lines  of  research  with  equal  vigor,  and  II 
the  money  were  available  there  are  prob- 
ably not  enough  trained  people  to  carry  It 
on.  The  question,  therefore,  Is  how  large  a 
research  effort  Is  practical  and  feasible,  and 
how  is  it  to  be  financed  and  carried  on.  A 
number  of  people,  myself  among  them,  have 
advocated  a  federal  tax  on  energy  use  in  the 
amount  of  1%  of  gross  revenues,  which  pro- 
duces something  in  the  order  of  $300,000,000 
at  present  levels  of  use  If  the  tax  is  limited 
to  the  electric  power  industry,  and  much 
more  if  It  Is  extended  to  other  energy  Indus- 
tries. The  money  would  be  earmarked  for  re- 
search and  would  l>e  administered  by  a  Joint 
federal -Industry  council.  Perhaps  sotoe  of 
this  money  oould  be  used  to  fund  the  crea- 
tion of  several  national  energy  laboratories. 
Patterned  after  Argonne  or  Broolthaven, 
such  laboratories  would  be  geared  to  research 
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and  development  in  aU  areas  of  energy  juro- 
duction  and  transmission.  Such  laboratorlea 
would  complement  the  research  done  by  pri- 
vate industry. 

There  is  oppoeltlon  to  this  plan  on  the 
ground,  among  others,  that  govemnient  par- 
ticipation would  somehow  distort  the  re- 
search program.  I  do  not  see  Why  this  should 
happ«i  tf  the  fund  is  properly  establiahed. 
Another  objection,  based  on  the  hlstorv  ol 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  Is  that  such  funds 
tend  to  be  self-i)erpetuatlng,  even  after  the 
Justification  has  disappeared.  I  cannot  l>e- 
lleve  energy  research  is  likely  to  be  ol  only 
short-term  Importance,  but  I  should  see  no 
objection  to  Umltlng  the  Ufe  of  the  fimd  to 
a  reasonable  period  of  years. 

The  tax  proposal  has  the  merit  of  pro- 
viding a  response  to  an  urgent  problem  which 
has  baffled  the  power  industry  for  many 
years.  It  solves  the  Institutional  difficulty  I 
have  mentioned,  that  there  are  so  many  en- 
titles and  varieties  In  the  electric  power  In- 
dustry, and  such  a  resultant  diffusion  of  re- 
sponsibility, that  the  Industry  has  almost 
totally  renounced  a  research  role.  A  federal 
tax  would  raise  funds  on  a  scale  reasonably 
commenstirate  with  needs,  on  the  basis  of 
nationwide  participation  and  an  equitable 
dUtrlbutlon  of  the  costs.  I  do  not  argue  this 
is  the  only  possible  road  to  research  progress 
or  necessarily  the  best  one,  but  It  is  better 
than  the  present  situation  of  almost  total  In- 
dustry default  m  the  research  area  I  should 
gladly  support,  and  I  believe  most  of  the 
others  who  have  suggested  the  tax  device 
would  support,  any  other  realistic  plan  which 
achieved  the  same  goals,  and  behind  which 
the  Industry  would  unite.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  challenge  to  the  leaders  of  the  in- 
dustry u  to  come  up  with  an  alternative 
plan  on  an  adequate  scale,  or  to  support  thU 


ENVIRONMENTAL  EDUCATION 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  February  11,  1971 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though adults  of  our  Nation  are  becom- 
ing fully  aware  of  the  dangers  Inherent 
In  misuse  of  the  environment,  programs 
to  pass  this  awareness  on  to  our  school- 
children are  often  s*lll  in  the  formative 
stages. 

For  this  reason,  I  was  pleased  to  hear 
of  a  reception  here  last  week  when  It  was 
announced  that  the  National  Council  of 
State  Garden  Clubs,  as  its  1971-72  civil 
development  project,  plans  to  distribute 
teachers'  guides  to  conservation  educa- 
tion to  every  school  in  the  United  States. 

Congress  has  turted  to  encourage  en- 
vironmental education  and  It  Is  gratify- 
ing to  see  citizen  initiative  in  this  vital 
area.  The  national  projects  chairman  of 
this  activity  is  a  lady  from  Montana,  Mrs. 
Lyle  Johnsrud  of  Port  Benton: 

In  a  news  release  Mrs.  Johnsrud 
brought  to  my  office,  her  organization 
outlines  the  goals  of  tl)ls  most  worth- 
while endeavor.  < 

I  aak  unanimous  consent  the  news  re- 
lease be  printed  in  the  RscoaD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
r^ease  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RzcoRD,  as  follows:  '' 

^   51.' 
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ENVtSONMXNTAX.  EDUCATION  FOB  ALL  CHILSRXN 

Ooti.  ar  Nattokal  Cottitcxl  or  Statk  Oak- 

OXK   CLTTM 

WASHINOTON,  D.C.,  JANVAKT  27,  1971 

NktlonjU  Council  of  St«t«  0*rden  Clube, 
Inc.  aaiiounc«<l  tb«lr  Clvlo  Development 
Project  for  1971-1073  at  a  raoepUon  held  to- 
<Uy  In  WaatUngton.  DC.  Tbe  goal  of  the 
Project  la  to  proyl<le  teachers  with  the  ma- 
terial neceasary  to  maJce  oonservatlon/envl- 
ronmental  education  an  tntefcral  part  of  the 
educational  actlyltea  in  every  claaeroom  In 
the  United  States. 

In  the  weeka  and  montha  ahead,  members 
of  Oarden  Clube  In  communities  acroes  the 
nation  wUl  be  contacting  aohoola  and  teach- 
ers, neighbors,  civic  and  bualneaa  leaders  for 
their  support  of  wh*t  National  Council  has 
termed  "one  of  the  most  important  and  far 
reaching  programa  ever  undertaken  by  any 
national  organlaatlon." 

In  a  statement  released  at  the  reception. 
National  Council  of  State  Oarden  Clube.  Inc., 
said:  "We  have  committed  ourselves  to  this 
enormous  nation-wide  taalc  because  we  flrmly 
believe  the  greatest  single  step  to  safeguard 
our  environment  and  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  life  Is  to  provide  the  children  In  our 
schools  with  the  means  to  understand  and 
appreciate  the  world  they  will  Inherit. 

"Earnestly  seeking  the  support  and  aid  of 
friends,  neighbors,  other  civic  organizations, 
bustneaamen  and  members  of  Industry,  our 
387,700  members  In  over  14.S00  Oarden  Clubs 
across  the  nation  will  work  to  donate  the  ap- 
propriate volume  from  the  Series  of  Teachers' 
Curriculum  Ouldee  to  Conservation  Educa- 
tion, People  and  Their  Environment,  to 
teachers  In  every  school  In  the  United 
States. ' 

People  and  Their  Environment  Is  a  pro- 
gram written  for  teachers  by  teachers  and 
designed  to  make  conservation  environmen- 
tal education  an  Integral  part  of  any  school 
system's  curriculum.  It  was  edited  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Matthew  J  Brennan,  and  Is 
publlsiied  by  J.  O.  Ferguson  Publlsblng  Com- 
pany, a  subsidiary  of  Doubleday  &  Company. 
Inc.  Each  of  the  eight  volumes  In  the  Series 
was  specifically  developed  for  a  different 
grade  level  and/or  subject  area.  The  eight 
volume*  are:  Orades  1.  3.  3:  Grades  4.  5.  6: 
Science.  7,  8.  9;  Social  Studies.  7.  8,  9,  Social 
Studies.  10.  n.  13:  Biology;  Home  Econom- 
ics; and  Outdoor  Laboratory.  1-13. 

Representing  National  Council  of  State 
Oarden  Clubs,  Inc..  at  the  reception  were 
lit  Vice-President  and  Acting  President, 
Mrs.  MaxweU  W  Steel  of  Huntingdon.  Peon- 
sylvania;  Vice  Prealdents:  Mrs.  Howard  8. 
Klttel  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas  and  Mrs.  Vernon 
L.  Conner  of  Mount  Dora,  Florida;  Treasurer. 
Mrs.  Robert  R.  Croeby  of  New  York,  N.Y.; 
National  Projects  Chairman,  Mrs.  Lyle  Jotons- 
rud  of  Fort  Benton.  Montan*;  and  Conaerva- 
tlon  dMLlrman.  Miss  RUaabetb  Maeoa  of 
Atlanta,  Oeorgi*. 


FEDERALIZATION  OF  WELPARE  AND 
REVENUE  SHARING 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
m  THE  KOU3K  OF  BKPRESENTA'nVBS 
,  Wedneaday.  February  10.  1971 

Mr.  VANIK   Mr  Speaker.  In  the  cur- 
rent debate  on  the  adrmtagea  to  the 

State  and  Icxral  communities  of  the  Pre»l- 
der^'6  proeram  of  revenue  sharing.  It  Is 
important  to  can  pa  re  the  community 
beoftflt  ct  the  Federal  assumptioo  ot  full 
financial  respotisibillty  for  weUace  com- 
pared to  President  Nixon's  plan  on  rev- 
enue sharing. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

According  to  the  President's  proposal 
for  a  $5  blUion  "free"  distribution  of 
Federal  funds  to  local  oommunlties  based 
on  a  distribution  of  1.3  percent  of  the 
personal  taxaUe  Income  base,  the  dis- 
tribution in  Cuyahoga  County — Metro- 
politan Cleveland — would  be  as  follows: 

Cuyahoga    County $3,481,301 

Cleveland    6,719,168 

Saat  Cleveland 368,079 

EucUd    363,739 

Shaker  HelghU 340,  544 

Highland    HelghU 11.754 

Lyndhurst    63.313 

Mayfleld    Heights 48,067 

South  Euclid 106,400 

University    HelghU •69.  941 

Pepper  Pike 18,833 

Total,  revenue  sharing 10,  500, 000 

On  the  other  hand.  If  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  were  to  assume  the  total  cost  of 
the  welfare  program  It  would  release 
$85,056,999  In  State  and  local  dollars 
spent  every  year  In  Cuyahoga  County. 
The  present  grand  total  cost  of  welfare 
in  Cuyahoga  County  totals  $140,925,581. 
as  follows : 

Federal •66.868.582 

State 74,  616,  969 

Local 10,440,030 

The  reform  and  federalization  of  wel- 
fare would  release  $«5  million  in  State 
auid  local  expenditures  in  Cuyahoga 
County  for  other  purposes  including  ed- 
ucation, safety,  and  pollution  control. 

The  1971  welfare  expenditures  in 
Cuyahoga  Coimty  are  projected  as  fol- 
lows: 

Aid  for  dependent  children: 

Federal    •37.588,363 

SUte 34,643.736 

Local    3,849,193 

•Total 66.080,370 

Aid  for  aged:                                  i  .  ■.  ■ 

Federal 4,096.534 

State    - 1,736,386 

County,  local 193,933 

Tout 6.035,841 

Aid  for  disabled: 

Federal    3,315.360 

State 1,496.795 

County,  local 1S8.  300 

Total    3.877.346 

Oeneral  relief: 

SUte    14.  •63,166 

Local 4.B«7,8«8 

Total    10,040.663 

Vendor  maintenance: 

Federal    808.954 

State    734.  356 

County  81,605 

Total  1,714.906 

Medloald: 

Fe<leral    16,608.507 

SUte 16,166,714 

Toul  8i.8fts.aai 

Administration : 

Federal    4.193.906 

SUte    — ..^ ».  771,  346 

Local    1.149.668 

Total    U.  118.809 

Total  welfare 140.095.581 
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Mr.  Speaker,  total  Federal  oost  of  wel- 
fare in  Cuyahoga  County  is  $55,868,582, 
total  State  cost  of  welfare  in  Cuyahoga 
County  is  $74,616,968.  and  total  local 
ooet  of  welfare  in  Cuyahoga  County  is 
$10,440,030. 

The  full  Federal  assumption  of  welfare 
programs  would  release  $85,056,999  for 
other  State  and  local  programs. 

The  projection  of  costs  and  Federal 
contribution  does  not  include  the  $16,- 
800.000  Federal  contribution  in  the  food 
stamp  program. 

This  alternative  approach  to  revenue 
sharing  must  be  carefully  reviewed  and 
compared.  The  reform  of  the  welfare  pro- 
gram and  the  development  of  uniform 
standards  in  administration  would  pro- 
vide higher  standards,  more  responsible 
administration  and  greater  efHciency. 


FACTS  BEHIND  RECENT  MOVE  IN 
LAOS 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or    I»«NNSTLVAN1A 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  February  II,  1971 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Washington  Post  yesterday,  columnist 
Joseph  Alsop  has  very  clearly  detailed 
the  facts  behind  the  recent  move  in  Laos. 
I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  every 
Member  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Alsop  says  President  Nixon  has 
demonstrated  the  courage  of  his  convic- 
tions to  end  this  war.  The  column  points 
out  that  there  were  16  reasons  why  the 
operation  should  not  have  been  at- 
tempted, but  there  were  two  reasons  that 
outweighed  them,  thus  the  courageous 
decision  by  President  Nixon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Alsop's  column  be  printed 
in  the  EIx tensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd. 
as  follows: 

Laos:    NncoK's   Reasons 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

"There  were  sixteen  good  reasons  against 
doing  It.  and  there  were  only  two  reasons  for 
doing  It.  But  if  you  analysed  them,  the  two 
fWHnnn  for,  oompletely  outweighed  the  16 
against — which  were  mostly  domestic  politi- 
cal reasons  anyway." 

Thus  President  NUon  himself,  concerning 
his  second  great  Southeast  Asian  gamble,  to 
support  the  current,  crltlcaUy  significant 
South  Vietnamese  drive  across  the  border  of 


The  first  reason  was  the  need  to  force  the 
Hanoi  war-planners  to  Uke  the  hardest  kind 
of  hard  new  look  at  their  own  situation  and 
future  prospects.  A  new  look  in  Hanoi  will 
hardly  be  avoidable.  U  the  Laos  ualls  are 
cut  In  the  area  around  the  little  town  of 
Sepone — which  la  the  obvious  aim  of  the  big 
effort  now  in  progress. 

The  Intent,  if  the  operation  succeeds.  Is 
to  keep  the  trails  cut  untU  the  full  onset 
of  the  ralnj  season  in  lau  H>rlng.  The  big 
rains  always  make  the  Laos  trails  all  but 
Impassahle.  particularly  for  serious  supply 
movement,  until  the  dry  season  beglm  again. 
This  will  he  about  the  beginning  ot  next 
December. 

For  10  months,  then,  about  130.000  North 
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Vietnamese  troops  and  obher  'perqotlhel  th 
Oembodia  ifed  sowtHem  Laos,  will  have  their 
^nkine  eoBlatliiig  lifeline  severed — If  all  goes 
accordingi  iCb  plan. 

Tet  If  thetr'unlque  lUeUna  Is  In  fact  sev- 
ered as  plaoAsd,  they  wUl  get  ahooet  no  re- 
placements, or  ammunition  or  other  ixiUlttkry 
supplies.  In  South  Laos,  where  virtually  no 
food  is  locally  available,  they  will  also  get 
none  of  the  rations  they  need  from  the  north. 

As  to  the  President's  second  decisive  rea- 
son for  his  gamble,  it  should  also  be  obvious. 
It  was  to  leave  the  South  Vietnamese  in  a 
solid  position  to  defend  their  own  Inde- 
pendence, after  the  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
troops. 

There  la  nothing  to  prevent  the  South  Viet- 
namese from  cutting  the  Laos  trails  next  dry 
season.  If  they  manage  to  do  so  this  time.  Is 
sum,  the  President  has  now  moved  to  finish 
what  be  began  when  be  Invaded  the  Cam- 
bodian sanctuaries. 

The  great  result  of  the  Cambodian  opera- 
tion was  to  close  off  the  maliMlfellne  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  Invaders  of  their  neigh- 
bor countries.  This  was  the  seaborne  supply 
route,  running  through  SlhanoukvlUe  and 
Cambodia. 

In  the  old  days,  when  Hanoi  had  an  easy 
time  of  it,  the  rations  for  the  70,000  North 
Vietnamese  troops  In  South  Laos  wwe  also 
bought  on  the  Chinese  markets  In  Phnom 
Penh,  and  they  were  then  trucked  north.  All 
that  Is  over  now,  however,  and  as  already 
stated,  the  other  remaining  lifeline  of  these 
same  North  Vietnamese  troc^M  is  also  likely 
to  be  cut. 

Another  effect  of  the  President's  decision, 
one  must  add.  is  to  underline  the  sheer  lu- 
dlcrousness  that  has  so  long  pervaded  most 
discussion  of  the  Vietnamese  war  In  this 
country.  Take  the  howls  about  Oeneral 
Abrams'  famous  "news  embargo."  for  ex- 
ample. 

To  begin  with  no  sensible  reporter  ought 
ever  to  wish  to  describe  In  detail  and  In  ad- 
vance any  forthccxning  military  operation. 
Doing  so  Jeopardizes  the  lives  of  every  man 
engaged  In  that  operation.  To  go  on  with, 
thU  supposedly  wicked  embargo  evidently 
left  Hanoi  utUrly  uncerUln  about  where  the 
blow  would  come.  Otherwise  there  would 
have  been  a  very  nasty  welcoming  committee 
for  the  South  Vietnamese,  the  moment  they 
crossed  the  Laos  border. 

Tet  there  is  a  far  better,  and  far  mcH«  de- 
pressing example  of  the  folly  many  people 
have  Indulged  in  during  these  last  years.  You 
■Imply  need  to  calculate  what  would  have 
happened.  If  the  same  changes  in  the  lunatic 
rules  of  the  war  bad  been  made  four  years 
ago.  There  could  have  been  no  Tet  offensive, 
to  begin  with. 

For  It  la  now  well  established,  by  comput- 
ing actual  bills  of  lading  picked  up  in  Slhan- 
oukvlUe, that  the  Cambodian  Ufellne  was 
vital  to  the  Tet  plan.  Over  13.000  tons  of  sup- 
ply— ^the  enemy's  essential  sinews  of  war  for 
the  whole  southern  half  of  South  Vietnam — 
are  now  known  to  have  come  through  Slhan- 
oukvlUe In  1967  and  up  to  March  1968. 

Then  too,  the  Hanoi  government  solemnly 
committed  Itself  by  treaty,  negotiated  on  our 
side  by  Oov.  Averell  Harrlman  and  duly 
signed  In  1963,  never  to  use  the  Laos  trails 
for  supply  purposes.  They  broke  that  promise 
before  the  Ink  was  dry  on  the  treaty.  But 
there  was  no  reason  to  treat  the  trails  as  ef- 
fective sanctuaries,  any  more  than  there  was 
a  reason  to  treat  Hanoi's  Cambodian  bases  as 
•anctuarles. 

Untold  blood  and  untold  treasiuv  have 
been  wasted,  in  truth,  becatise  the  courage  to 
do  what  President  Nixon  has  done  was  not 
found  long  ago. 


^TEN^foNS  OF  itetARKS 

„TA3j:  SAVING  qfPQRMA^ON  FOR 
^  '    OT  OUR  SENIOR.  CITIZENS 
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HON/PE-reR  A.  PEYSER  .; 

-.:    'lo    -p.  o'  •♦■w  Tout  -:",• 

r  m  THE  BOUSX  or  HXPRBSBNTAtlVSB 
Wednesday,  February  10,  1971 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  result 
of  the  1970  Tax  Reform  Act,  there  are 
new  tax  savings  available  to  our  senior 
citizens.  In  this  year  of  rising  cocts  these 
tax  savings  are  especially  welcome  by 
our  senior  citizens  who  are  struggling 
on  their  fixed  incomes  to  meet  rising 
biUs. 

The  Senate  Special  Committee  on  the 
Aging  has  provided  an  excellent  analysis 
of  the  tax  reform  bill  as  it  relates  to 
senior  citizens,  and  I  call  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  constltuerrts : 

Tax  RxroEM  Bnx  Analtsis 

Several  provisions,  such  as  the  increase 
in  the  personal  exemption  and  the  new  low- 
Income  allowance.  In  the  new  law  will  pro- 
vide subetantial  tax  reUef  foe  older  Ameri- 
cans. Other  measures,  such  as  the  Increase 
In  the  standard  deduction,  can  help  to  make 
tax  preparaUon  easier. 

These  proposals  can  produce  Important  tax 
savings — In  some  cases  amounting  to  sev- 
eral hundreo  dollars — for  older  taxpayers. 
Consequently  a  basic  understanding  of  these 
reUef  measures  will  be  essential  for  aged 
persons  to  receive  full  benefiU  from  these 
provisions.  Some  of  the  major  relief  sections 
Include: 

Increase  in  personal  exemption  deduction: 
The  Act  provides  for  a  four  srtep  Increase  In 
the  personal  exemption  deduction  from  6600 
t»  •750  by  1973.  The  four  stages  would  be 
as  follows: 

•635  in  1970, 

•660  for  1971, 

•700  by  1973,  and 

flnaUy  ^760  by  1973, 

Older  Americans  will  benefit  doubly  from 
this  Increased  deduction. 

Under  prior  law,  a  person  who  was  at  least 
65  years  old  was  entitled  to  the  regular  ex- 
emption of  •eoo  plus  an  additional  6600 
deduction  for  uge — for  a  total  of  ^1,300. 
When  this  provision  becomes  fully  effective, 
an  elderly  single  taxpayer  would  be  entitled 
to  a  •1,500  personal  exemption  deduction — 
•300  more  than  under  previous  law.  By  1973, 
an  elderly  married  oouple  would  be  en- 
tlUed  to  an  additional  •eoo  deduction  for 
peraonal  exemptions. 

Increase  in  standard  deduction:  A  three 
stage  Increase  In  the  standard  deduction 
will  provide  significant  relief  for  moderate- 
income  elderly  taxpayers.  The  present  stand- 
ard deduction — 10  percent  of  adjusted  gross 
income  with  a  •1,000  celling — wUl  be  In- 
creased to  16  percent  with  a  •3.000  maximum 
by  1073.  Under  the  new  law.  the  percentages 
and  maximum  deductions  will  reflect  the 
following  changes: 


YMr 


Psfccntife 

of  idjusted 

gross  income 

(percent) 


Ceiling 


1971. 
1172. 
1973. 


13 
14 

is 


$1,M)0 
2,000 
2,000 


Lou>-inoome  aUounnce. — Older  Americans 
will  also  benefit  substantially  from  the  new 
low-income  allowance — equivalent  to  the 
former  minimum  standard  deduction  plus 
an  additional  allowance  which  would  equal  a 


maximum  amount  of  •LIOO.  More  t^ian  6 
mUUon  tak  returns  vUl  be  removed  from 
'the  tax  rolls  t>eoaua«  bf  this  p^vlflozi. 
-  The  maximttm  •I ,100  low-ixu>ome  allowance 
becomes  operative  in  1070.  hut  it  wlU  be  re- 
duced In  , two  steps  to  81,000  by  1073,  to  cor- 
respond' tb  th^^lOO  Increise  In  the  piersonal 
exemption  deduction  for  1973.  Tills  new  low- 
income  allowance  together  with  the  personal 
exemption  deduction  would  be  almost 
equivalent  to  the  poverty  index,  and  would 
have  the  effect  of  removing  virtually  all 
persons  in  the  poverty  category  from  the 
tax  rolls. 

The  effect  of  the  ^1,100  low-Income  allow- 
ance and  the  •636  personal  exemption  Is  to 
eliminate  tax  until  Income  exceeds  the  fol- 
lowing levels  for  elderly  pereons  In  1070: 


Nontsnbie  smount 


Numbor  of  persons 


Tii 
Reform       Prior 
Act        law 


Difftr- 


1.  EMorliTsingie  person  (65  or 

M»r) C,350    Jl,600         J750 

2.  Elderly  married  couple  (both  65 

oroWer) 3,600      3,000  600 

Revision  in  tax  rates  for  single  individ- 
uals.— The  new  revised  tax  structtire  for 
single  persons  who  do  not  support  a  house- 
hold In  which  a  dependent  lives  will  benefit 
many  elderly  widows  and  widowers.  (Approx- 
imately 3.6  million  elderly  women  are  widows 
and  Uve  alone.) 

Under  previous  law.  the  tax  rate  for  a 
single  individual  was  substantially  higher 
than  for  a  married  couple  filing  a  point  re- 
turn with  the  same  taxable  Income.  In  some 
Instances  a  single  taxpayer  would  pay  41  per- 
cent more  In  taxes  than  a  married  oouple  fil- 
ing Jointly.  The  new  rate  structure  in  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  will  help  to  relieve  this  In- 
equity by  providing  a  tax  for  single  persons 
which  will  not  be  more  than  30  percent  of 
the  tax  paid  on  a  Joint  return  with  com- 
ptu^Jale  taxable  Income. 

No  urtthholding  under  Certain  Circum- 
stances.— Employees  who  certify  to  their  em- 
ployers that  they  had  no  tax  llabUlty  for  the 
preceding  year  and  expect  to  have  no  tax 
liability  for  the  current  year  will  not  have 
Federal  Income  tax  withheld  from  their 
wages. 

About  a  half  mUUon  persons  66  and  over 
who  work,  are  not  subject  to  tax  because  of 
low  taxable  income.  Previously,  many  elderly 
persons  who  owed  no  tax,  still  had  to  file 
returns  to  collect  refunds  because  of  the  tax 
withheld. 

Because  of  this  provision  and  changes  In 
filing  requirements,  mon  than  3  mUUon 
older  Americans  will  be  relieved  from  the 
neoeeslty  of  fiUng  a  tax  return. 

Reduction  and  Repeal  of  the  Surtax:  The 
10  percent  surcharge  was  reduced  from  10 
percent  to  5  percent  for  the  period  from 
January  1.  1970  to  June  30,  1970.  Effective 
July  1,  1970,  the  surcharge  will  be  discon- 
tinued. For  an  Individual  taxpayer,  the  effect 
will  be  to  reduce  the  surtax  to  2.5  percent 
on  an  annual  basis  for  1970  and  to  eliminate 
the  surchage  for  1071. 

Liberalized  income  averaging. — Income 
averaging  is  available  for  individuals  whose 
Incomee  fluctuate  from  year  to  veer  to  help 
lessen  the  tax  burden  in  high  income  years. 
Oenerally,  a  person  Is  eUglble  for  Income 
averaging  If  taxable  Income  for  the  current 
year  is  more  than  03,000  greater  than  133^ 
percent  of  his  average  taxaUe  Income  for  the 
preceding  four  yean. 

The  Tax  Refcvin  Act  will  lower  the  183% 
percent  requirement  to  130  percent.  In  addi- 
tion, long-term  capital  gains,  wagering  In- 
come, and  substantial  Income  from  glfta 

which  previously  did  not  qualify — would  be 
eligible  for  averaging. 
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Tax  savings  under  the  Tax  Reform  Act. — 
In  1040  It  la  aatlmated  thAt  p«nona  68  and 
older  had  an  inooma  Ux  UAblllty  of  173  bil- 
lion, exclTiBlT«  of  th«  lurobargs.  Wben  fully 
effective,  the  relief  provlalons  of  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  will  reduce  this  Uablllty  by  t040 
million  (at  1940  leveU) — a  reducUon  of 
about  9  percent.  AnUtant  Secret«ry  Idwln 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Cohen  esUnutted  that  "The  tax  llAblllty  of 
thOM  peraoBs  with  ad|u*ted  groaa  tnoomea 
below  tlO.OOO  win  be  redtioed  by  more  than 
35  percent,  and  that  of  persona  with  adjusted 
gross  Incooaa  below  95,000  vlll  l»  reduced 
by  more  than  54  percent." 

When  the  Act  la  fully  effective,  an  elderly 
married  eouple  will  pay  no  Federal  Income 
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t»x  until  their  Joint  Income  (exclusive  of 
Social  Security  and  other  nootaxahle  in- 
ootne)  exceeds  M.OOO — a  $1,000  increeee  o^er 
the  1060  tax-free  level  of  •3,000  Similarly,  an 
elderly  single  ladlTldual  will  be  able  to  have 
taxable  Inooooe  of  •3,500  without  owing  any 
tax — 9900  more  than  under  previous  law. 


XUM 


Inc.  Announced  tb«ir  ClrXc  Dwclopmeat 
Project  for  1871 -IBTa  at  »  reception  held  to- 
day in  Wawhington.  DC  Tbe  goal  of  the 
Project  la  to  provide  teachers  with  the  ma- 
terial necessary  to  make  conserratton/envi- 
ronmental  education  an  integral  part  of  the 
educational  actlTltes  la  every  claaaroom  In 
the  United  States. 

In  the  weets  and  months  ahead,  members 
of  Garden  Clubs  In  communities  acroes  '.he 
nation  will  t)e  contacting  schoola  and  teach- 
ers, neighbors,  civic  and  business  leaders  for 
their  support  of  what  National  Council  hM 
termed  one  of  the  most  important  and  far 
r««chtnc  proframa  trer  undertaken  by  any 

In  a  •taMMMot  rele— d  at  tbe  r«c«pti.>n 
National  Council  at  SIam  Oarden  Clubs  tnc 
■aid  We  have  wtmitted  oufwives  «o  thii 
eooiium  na'icMi-vtde  laafe  fcaeaiiss  w«  ttnoly 
»»MeTt  the  (r««iM«  Ua«la  sMp  lo  Mfefuard 
owr  tnvtDMUNMit  aad  to  laapnr*«  tiM  quality 
of  iir*  ui  -o  yimKi  ih*  eblldraa  la  our 
with  ife«  ■»••■•  «■>  ydafHaail  ant^ 
tM  Um  vorM  tfeay  vtU  uUmti 

tty  ■— ti^  ttM  If  »iri  aad  aid  of 
rrwada.  MMflakban.  otMr  aiTte  av(aBia»tioai. 

of  ladiMtn  JUT 
ta  o««r  14JM  ttM<i»  aubs 
awijis  Um  oaUo*  «tU  «a«t  to  dnaili  ilM  af - 
faopr\mt»  vuiume  rroaa  the  SHiM  ol  TMdbers 
C«fTtewluai  Ouldaa  to  Ou«MrT%Uea  Bduca- 
ttoM  People  and  TtMir  BBTlroaaMat.  to 
t— fhari  in  s««ry  eebool  in  t  be  United 
Stales  ' 

People  and  TbMr  ■nviroooMnt  U  a  pro- 
gnuB  written  rar  t eschew  by  teachers  and 
designed  to  make  coneervatlon  cnvtranmen- 
tal  education  an  latafral  pnrt  of  any  school 
system  ■  curriculum  It  wax  edited  under  the 
direction  of  Or  Uattbew  J  Brenn*n.  and  u 
puMlabed  by  J  O  Perfuson  PublUhlng  Ootn- 
pan^  a  lubaldlary  ot  Doubleday  A  Coropany 
Inc  Each  of  the  eight  volumes  in  the  Series 
was  speolflcally  dwfeioped  (or  a  different 
grade  level  and  or  subject  area  The  eight 
volumes  are  Orvdes  1.  3.  3.  Grades  4.  9.  4. 
Science.  7.  8.  9:  Social  Studies.  7.  8.  9:  Social 
Studies.  10.  11.  13:  Biology:  Home  Econom- 
ics: and  Outdoor  Laboratory,  1-13. 

Repreaentlnc  National  Council  of  Stat^ 
Garden  Clube.  Inc.  at  the  reception  were 
1st  Vice-President  and  Acting  President. 
Mrs  Makwell  W  Steel  of  Huntingdon,  Penn- 
sylvania: Vice  Presidents  Mrs.  Howard  S 
Klttel  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas  and  Mrs.  Vernon 
L.  Conner  of  Mount  Dora.  Florida.  Treasurer, 
Mrs  Robert  R.  Croeby  of  New  York.  N.Y  : 
National  Projects  Chairman.  Mrs.  Lyle  John.'^- 
rud  of  fort  Benton,  Montana:  and  Conserva- 
tion Chairman.  Miss  Elizabeth  Maeon  of 
Atlanta.  Georgia. 


FEDERALIZATION  OP  WELFARE  AND 
REVENUE  SHARING 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10.  1971 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr  Speaker.  In  the  cur- 
rent  debate  on  the  advantages  to  the 
State  and  local  communities  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program  of  revenue  sharing.  It  Is 
Important  to  compare  the  ccmimunlty 
benefit  of  the  Federal  assumption  of  full 
financial  responsibility  for  welfare  com- 
pared to  President  Nixon's  plan  on  rev- 
enue sharing. 


trlbuUon  In  Cuyahoga  County— Metro- 
politan Cleveland — would  be  as  follows: 

Cuy&hoga    County »3, 481, 301 

Cleveland    5,719.158 

Eaet   Cleveland- 268.079 

Euclid     393,739 

Shaker  Heights 240,  &44 

Highland    Helghta. 11,754 

Lyndhurst    .    52.213 

Mayfleld    HelghU.. 48.067 

South  Euclid 105.400 

University    Helghta 859,941 

Pepper  Pike 18,833 

TntsI,  reretiue  sharing  10  300,  000 

On  Um  other  hand.  If  th«  Federal  Oov- 
enuaent  w«r«  to  iMimn  the  total  coat  of 
th«  wvlfar*  pracraai  it  would  r^«aM 
IMJM  In  8Ute  and  local  dolUu^ 
It  •wry  rear  la  Cuyahoca  Cowity 
Th«  prwot  grand  to«al  oost  ot  wMtmn 
ta  Cuyahoca  County  toute  I140.IUM1 
M  foUowa. 

t*.»m  Ma 

-  -  t*.4i:tm 

10.440,010 

The  reform  and  federallaaUoo  of  wel- 
fare would  releaae  Mfl  mllUon  In  State 
and  local  expendltUTM  in  Cuyahoca 
County  for  other  purpoeea  Including  ed- 
ueaUon.  safety,  and  poUuUon  oontrol 

The  l»7l  welfare  expenditures  in 
Cuyahoga  Oounty  are  projected  as  fol- 
lows: 

Aid  for  depeitdent  children: 

'•<»««'»i    - •37.588,363 

3«*'«    34.043.726 

LocaJ    --- 3.849.  193 

Total    6«.0e0.370 

.\id  for  aged  .  ■  -  - -  -t- 

•"^iTBl    4.096.534 

State    1.736,386 

County,  local 192.933 

Total    -. 6.035,841 

Aid  for  disabled 

Federal    2,315.360 

=*tate         ...  1.498,795 

Count.v.  local... 166.200 

Total    3.877.345 

General   relief: 

State  14.962.165 

Local 4.987.388 

Total    18.949.563 

Vendor  maintenance: 

Pwleral 898.954 

St^te    734,356 

County 81.595 

Total 1.714.905 

Medicaid: 

Federal 18.698.507 

State 15.156.714 

ToUl    31.858.331 

Administration: 

Federal    4.193.995 

3t*te 5.771. »4« 

Local 1.149.668 

Total 11.113.899 

Total  welfare. 140.925.581 


tlO.44O.030. 

The  full  Federal  assunipUon  of  welfare 
program.-*  would  release  $85,056,999  for 
other  State  and  local  programs. 

The  projection  of  costs  and  Federal 
contribution  does  not  include  the  $16  - 
800.000  Federal  contribution  m  the  food 
stamp  program. 

This  alternative  approach  to  revenue 
sharing  mu.st  be  carefully  reviewed  and 
compared  The  reform  of  the  welfare  pro- 
gram and  the  development  of  uniform 
standards  in  admlnl.stratlcn  would  pro- 
vide higher  sundards.  more  respooslbi* 
adnunlstrallon  and  greater  effietency. 


FACT8  BEHIND  RECENT  MOVE  W 
LAOe 


HON.  HUGH  scon 

ur  paMNaTLV4HU 

IN  THE  8KNATC  OF  THE  UHrTKD  HTATB 

Thurtdan.  February  11,  1971 

Mr  8COTT  Mr  Preeldent.  In  ths 
Washington  Post  yesterday,  columnist 
Joseph  Alsop  has  very  clearly  detailed 
the  facts  behind  the  recent  move  In  Laos, 
I  oommend  It  to  the  attention  of  every 
Member  of  the  Senate. 

Mr  Alsop  says  President  Nixon  hai 
demonstrated  the  courage  of  his  convic- 
tions to  end  this  war.  The  column  point* 
out  that  there  were  18  reasons  why  the 
operation  should  not  have  been  at- 
tempted, but  there  were  two  reasons  that 
outweighed  them,  thus  the  courageous 
decision  by  President  Nixon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Alsop's  column  be  printed 
In  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Laos:    Nixon's    Rxasons 
(By  Joeeph  Alsop) 

"There  were  sixteen  good  reasons  against 
doing  It.  and  there  were  only  two  reasons  for 
doing  It.  But  If  you  analyzed  them,  the  two 
reasons  for.  completely  outweighed  the  16 
against- -which  were  mostly  domestic  politi- 
cal reasons  anyway." 

Thus  President  NUon  himself,  concerning 
hU  second  great  Southeast  AsUn  gamble,  to 
support  the  current,  critically  significant 
South  Vietnamese  drive  across  the  border  of 
Laos. 

The  first  reason  was  the  need  to  force  the 
Hanoi  war-planners  to  take  the  hardest  kind 
of  hard  new  look  at  their  own  situation  and 
future  proepects  A  new  look  In  H&nol  wUl 
hardly  be  aToldable,  If  the  Laos  trails  are 
cut  In  tbe  area  around  the  little  town  of 
Sepone — which  la  the  obvious  aim  of  the  big 
effort  now  in  progress. 

The  Intent,  if  the  operation  succeeds.  U 
to  keep  the  trails  cut  untU  the  full  onset 
of  the  rainy  season  In  late  spring.  The  big 
rains  always  make  the  Laos  trails  all  but 
impassable,  particularly  for  serloiu  suppiT 
movement,  until  the  dry  season  beglm  again. 
This  will  be  about  the  beginning  of  next 
December. 

For  10  months,  then,  about  130.000  North 


placements,  or  ammunition  or  other  military 
supplies  In  South  Laos,  where  virtually  no 
food  la  locally  available,  they  will  also  get 
none  of  the  rations  they  need  from  the  north. 

A-  to  the  President  s  second  decisive  rea- 
son for  his  gamble.  It  should  also  t>e  obvious. 
It  was  to  leave  the  South  Vietnamese  in  a 
solid  position  to  defend  their  own  Inde- 
pendence, after  the  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
troops 

There  Is  nothing  to  prevent  the  South  Viet- 
namese from  cutting  the  Laos  trails  next  dry 
teasoD,  If  they  manage  to  do  so  this  time.  In 
sum,  the  President  has  now  moved  to  firkinh 
•hai  he  twgaii  when  he  invaded  the  Cam- 
bodian tanctuarles. 

Tbe  great  result  of  ths  Cambodian  opera- 
tioQ  was  to  close  off  the  main  lifeline  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  Invader*  of  their  neigh- 
bor oountries  This  was  the  seaborne  supply 
route,  running  through  Bihanoukville  and 
Cambodia 

In  the  old  days,  when  Hanoi  had  an  easy 
tiBM  or  It.  the  rations  for  the  TO.OOO  North 
Vtetnameae  troops  In  South  Laos  were  also 
bought  on  tbe  Chlneee  markets  In  Phnom 
Penh,  and  they  were  then  trucked  north  All 
thai  is  over  now.  however,  and  as  alrsady 
•Uted,  the  other  remaining  lifeline  of  these 
same  North  Vietnamese  troops  is  also  likely 
to  be  cut 

Another  effect  of  the  President's  decision, 
one  must  add.  is  to  underline  tbe  sheer  lu- 
dicrousness  that  has  so  long  pervaded  most 
discussion  of  the  Vietnamese  war  In  this 
country.  Take  tbe  howls  about  Oeneral 
Abrams'  famous  "news  embargo."  for  ex- 
ample. 

To  begin  with  no  sensible  reporter  ought 
ever  to  wish  to  describe  In  detail  and  In  ad- 
vance any  forthcoming  military  operation. 
Doing  so  Jeopardizes  the  lives  of  every  man 
engaged  In  that  op)eratlon.  To  go  on  with, 
this  supposedly  wicked  embargo  evidently 
left  Hanoi  utterly  uncertain  about  where  the 
blow  would  come.  Otherwise  there  would 
have  been  a  very  nasty  welcoming  committee 
for  the  South  Vietnamese,  the  moment  they 
crossed  the  Laos  border. 

Yet  there  is  a  far  better,  and  far  more  de- 
pressing example  of  the  folly  many  people 
have  Indulged  in  during  these  last  years.  You 
simply  need  to  calculate  what  would  have 
happened,  if  the  same  changes  in  the  lunatic 
rules  of  the  war  had  been  made  four  years 
ago  There  oould  have  been  no  Tet  offensive, 
to  begin  with. 

For  It  is  now  well  established,  by  comput- 
ing actual  bills  of  lading  picked  up  in  Sihan- 
oukvllle,  that  the  Cambodian  lifeline  was 
vital  to  the  Tet  plan.  Over  13.000  tons  of  sup- 
ply— the  enemy's  essential  sinews  of  war  for 
the  whole  southern  half  of  South  Vietnam — 
are  now  known  to  have  come  through  Sihan- 
oukvUIe  in  1967  and  up  to  March  1968. 

Then  too.  the  Hanoi  government  eolemnly 
committed  itself  by  treaty,  negotiated  on  our 
side  by  Oov.  Averell  Harrlman  and  duly 
signed  in  1963,  never  to  use  the  Laos  trails 
for  supply  purposes.  They  broke  that  promTse 
before  the  ink  was  dry  on  the  treaty.  But 
there  was  no  reason  to  treat  the  trails  as  ef- 
fective sanctuaries,  any  more  than  there  was 
a  reason  to  treat  Hanoi's  Cambodian  bases  as 
sanctuaries. 

Untold  blood  and  untold  treasure  have 
been  wasted,  in  truth,  because  the  courage  to 
do  what  President  NUon  has  done  was  not 
found  long  ago. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1971 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  resiilt 
of  the  1970  Tax  Reform  Act,  there  are 
new  tax  savings  available  to  our  senior 
citizens.  In  this  year  of  rising  costs  these 
tax  savings  are  especially  welcome  by 
our  senior  citizens  who  are  struggling 
on  their  fixed  incomes  to  meet  rising 
biUs. 

The  Senate  S|>ecial  Committee  on  the 
Aging  has  provided  an  excellfflit  ansJvsls 
ot  the  tax  reform  bill  a«  it  relatea  to 
senior  cltlsens.  and  I  call  It  U>  the  atten- 
uon  of  my  oonatltuenu : 

Til  RsFoast  Bnx  Ansltsis 

Several  provlsloos.  such  as  the  intrsess 
In  tbe  personal  esempiloa  and  the  new  low- 
Income  aliowance,  in  the  new  law  will  pro- 
vtde  Bubetantlal  ta>  rsllsf  for  older  Amarl- 
oans.  Other  meastirss.  such  as  tbe  Innrissi 
In  tbe  standard  dsducUoa,  can  bslp  to  maks 
U>  preparauoo  easier 

These  propoaaU  can  produce  Important  Us 
saving* — in  some  cases  amounting  to  sev- 
eral hundreci  dollar* — for  older  taxpayers. 
Consequently  a  baalc  understanding  of  thsss 
relief  measures  will  be  essenaal  for  aged 
persons  to  receive  full  beneflU  from  these 
provisions  Some  of  the  major  relief  sections 
Include: 

Increase  in  pertonal  exemption  deduction: 
The  Act  provides  for  a  four  step  increase  in 
the  personal  exemption  deduction  from  »«00 
to  1750  by  1973.  The  four  stages  would  be 
as  follows: 

•636  in  1970. 

•650  for  1971. 

•700  by  1972.  and 

finally  $760  by  1973. 

Older  Americans  will  benefit  doubly  from 
this  Lncreaeed  deduction. 

Under  prior  law,  a  person  who  was  at  least 
65  years  old  was  entitled  to  the  regular  ex- 
emption of  •600  plus  an  additional  •600 
deduction  for  t,^ — for  a  total  of  •1,200. 
When  this  provision  l>ec(xne8  fully  effective, 
an  elderly  single  taxpayer  would  be  entitled 
to  a  •1.500  personal  exemption  deduction — 
•300  more  than  under  previous  law.  By  1973, 
an  elderly  married  oouple  would  be  en- 
titled to  an  additional  ieoo  deduction  for 
personal  exemptions. 

Increase  in  standard  deduction:  A  three 
stage  increase  in  the  standard  deduction 
win  provide  significant  relief  for  moderate- 
income  elderly  taxpayers.  The  present  stand- 
ard deduction — 10  percent  of  adjusted  gross 
Income  with  a  •  1,000  celling — will  be  In- 
creased to  16  percent  with  a  ^2,000  maximum 
by  1973.  Under  the  new  law,  the  percentages 
and  maximum  deductions  will  reflect  the 
following  changes: 


Percentage 
ol  sdiusted 
gross  income 


Year 

(percent) 

Ceiling 

1971 

1972 

1973 

13 
14 

15 

$1,500 
2,000 
2,000 

LotD-income  allotoance. — Older  Americans 
will  also  benefit  suljstantlally  from  the  new 
low-income  allowance — equivalent  to  the 
former  minimum  standard  deduction  plus 
an  additional  allowance  which  would  equal  a 


respond  to  tbe  •lOO  increase  in  tbe  personal 
exemption  deduction  for  1972.  This  new  low- 
income  allowance  together  with  the  personal 
exemption  deduction  would  be  almost 
equivalent  to  the  poverty  index,  and  would 
have  the  effect  of  removing  virtually  all 
persons  in  the  poverty  category  from  the 
tax  rolls. 

The  effect  of  the  •I.IOO  low-income  allow- 
ance and  the  •635  personal  exemption  is  to 
eliminate  tax  until  Income  exceeds  the  fol- 
lowing levels  for  elderiy  persons  In  1970: 
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Kwi9km  In  tax  rmtet  for  stngU  («44rM- 
waU— The  new  revtaed  Ui  structure  for 
single  persons  who  do  not  support  a  bouse- 
bold  in  which  a  dependent  Uvas  will  benefit 
nmny  elderly  widows  and  widowers.  ( Approx- 
Imauiy  3.0  milUon  elderiy  women  are  widows 
and  live  alone  ) 

Under  previous  law.  tbe  tax  rate  for  a 
single  Individual  was  tubsuntlally  higher 
than  for  a  married  couple  filing  a  point  re- 
turn with  the  same  taxable  income.  In  soms 
insunces  a  single  taxpayer  would  pay  41  per- 
cent more  in  taxes  than  a  married  couple  fil- 
ing Jointly.  The  new  rate  structure  in  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  will  help  to  relieve  this  In- 
equity  by  providing  a  tax  for  single  persons 
which  will  not  be  more  than  20  percent  of 
the  tax  paid  oo  a  Joint  return  with  com- 
parable taxable  Income. 

No  vHthholding  under  Certain  Circum- 
stances.— Employees  who  certify  to  their  em- 
ployers that  they  had  no  tax  liability  for  the 
preceding  year  and  expect  to  have  no  tax 
liability  for  the  current  year  will  not  have 
Federal  income  tax  withheld  from  their 
wages. 

Aijout  a  half  million  persons  65  and  over 
who  work,  are  not  subject  to  tax  t>ecatise  of 
low  taxable  Income.  Previously,  many  elderly 
persons  who  owed  no  tax,  still  had  to  file 
returns  to  collect  refunds  because  of  tbe  tax 
withheld. 

Because  of  this  provision  and  changes  In 
filing  requirements,  more  than  2  million 
older  Americans  will  be  relieved  from  the 
necessity  of  filing  a  tax  return. 

Reduction  and  Repeal  of  the  Surtax:  The 
10  percent  surcharge  was  reduced  from  10 
percent  to  5  percent  for  the  period  from 
January  1,  1970  to  June  30,  1970.  Effective 
July  1,  1970,  the  siu-charge  will  be  discon- 
tinued. For  an  individual  taxpayer,  tbe  effect 
will  be  to  reduce  the  surtax  to  2.5  percent 
on  an  annual  basis  for  1970  and  to  eliminate 
tbe  surcbage  for  1971. 

Liberalized  income  averaging. — Income 
averaging  is  available  for  individuals  whose 
incomes  fluctuate  from  year  to  yeer  to  help 
lessen  tbe  tax  burden  in  high  Income  years. 
Generally,  a  person  Is  eligible  for  Income 
averaging  if  taxable  income  for  tbe  current 
year  Is  more  than  •3,000  greater  than  1S8V4 
percent  of  bis  average  t»xal>le  InccMne  for  the 
preceding  four  years. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  will  lower  the  1S8VS 
percent  requirement  to  120  percent.  In  addi- 
tion, long-term  capital  gains,  wagering  in- 
come, and  substantial  income  from  gifts — 
which  previously  did  not  qualify — ^would  be 
eligible  fcM-  averaging. 
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Tax  savings  yinder  the  Tax  Reform  Act. — 
In  1940  tt  is  wumated  th*t  persons  06  and 
older  bad  an  tnoome  t*x  lUbllUy  of  97 .3  bil- 
lion. «xcliMlT«  of  the  ■uroh«rg«.  When  fully 
eflectt7e,  the  r»Uef  provUlons  of  tbe  T&z  R*- 
form  Act  wUl  reduce  this  U»btUty  by  9640 
mUllon  (»t  1060  levela) — •  reduotton  ot 
abciTt  9  percent.  Aael«t«nt  Secretary  Edwtn 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CoHen  estunated  that  "The  tax  lUbUlty  of 
those  peraocs  with  adjvwted  groea  inoomea 
below  110.000  will  be  reduced  by  more  than 
35  percent,  and  that  of  peraona  with  adjusted 
gross  tncomea  below  •fi.OOO  wlU  be  reduced 
by  more  than  54  percent." 

When  the  Act  U  fully  effectlT*.  an  elderly 
married  couple  wUl  pay  no  Federal  Income 
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tax  until  their  Joint  tnoome  (excluslTe  at 
Social  Security  and  other  nno taxable  In- 
oocne)  exceeds  M.OOO — a  tl.OOO  Increase  over 
the  1960  ux-free  level  of  tS.OOO.  Similarly,  an 
elderly  tingle  individual  wUl  be  able  to  have 
taxable  Inoome  of  93,600  without  owing  any 
tax — 9000  more  than  under  previous  law. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Milton  B.  Faust,  national  chap- 
lain of  the  American  Legion,  offered  the 
following  prayer : 

What  does  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but 
to  do  justly,  love  mercy  and  walk  humbly 
uHth  thy  God? 

Master,  Lord,  you  know  the  world  in 
which  we  live.  You  are  sufiQcient  for  every 
need.  We  bow  our  hearts  for  courage  to 
perform  tasks  which  await  us.  May  we 
see  beyond  present  conflicts  and  be  mes- 
sengers of  peace. 

Gathering  here  after  a  recess,  repre- 
senting all  States,  bless  each  one.  Keep 
sacred  the  heritage  of  our  fathers.  Bless 
those  representing  us  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  the  POW's,  the  veterans  in  hospi- 
tals, as  well  as  those  who  keep  the  home 
fires  burning. 

In  Thee,  God,  we  put  our  trust,  desiring 
clean  minds,  moral  courage,  and  spiritual 
guidance  to  serve  God  and  country. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  aimounces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  Its  clerks,  aimounced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  In  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  531.  An  act  to  authorize  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  to  receive  the  fee  of  (2  for  execution 
of  an  application  for  a  passport. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
79-304,  appointed  Mr.  Pearson  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
vice  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  resigned. 

And  that  the  Vice  President,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  77-250,  appointed  Mr. 
McClellan  as  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential 
Federal  Expenditures  vice  Mr.  HoUand, 
retired. 

And  that  the  Vice  President,  pursuant 
to  tiUe  42,  United  States  Code,  section 
2251,  appointed  Mr.  Dominick  and  Mr. 
Baker  as  members  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy  vice  Mr.  Cxtrtis 
and  Mr.  Cotton,  resigned. 
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COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OP  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Washington,  D.C, 

February  11, 1971. 
The  Honorable  the  Speakeb, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Sib:  On  this  date,  I  have  received 
a  letter  from  the  Trial  Counsel,  dated  Febru- 
ary 9,  1971,  In  the  case  of  United  States  v. 
iLt.  William  L.  Galley,  Jr.,  containing  an  at- 
tested copy  of  Court  Order  19  issued  by  the 
Military  Judge  that  requested  production  of 
certain  evidence.  Also  enclosed  was  a  sub- 
poena addressed  to  the  Cleric  of  the  House 
for  the  production  of  certain  witnesses'  state- 
ments at  0900  A.M.  on  February  17,  1971, 
at  Port  Bennlng,  Georgia.  Both  the  evidence 
and  statements  are  matters  under  the  control 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Since  the  House  stands  adjourned  until 
1200  o'clock  meridian,  Pebniary  17,  1971, 
under  H.  Con.  Res.  135  of  February  8,  1971, 
and  since  H.  Res.  9  of  January  21,  1971, 
specifically  precludes  the  Clerk  from  releasing 
such  matter,  I  have  this  date  so  advised  the 
Trial  Counsel.  The  Trial  Counsel's  letter  of 
February  9,  1971,  and  its  enclosures  are  here- 
with attached  for  such  action  as  the  House 
In  its  wisdom  may  see  fit  to  take. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W.  Pat  Jennings, 
Clerk,  V.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
By    w.  Raymond  Collet. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBER  OP  NA- 
TIONAL HISTORICAL  PUBLICA- 
TIONS   COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  44  U.S.C.  2501.  the  Chair  ap- 
points as  a  member  of  the  National  His- 
torical Publications  Commission  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas). 


FORMER  CONGRESSMAN  TOM  YON. 
PASSES 

(Mr.  FUQUA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  sad 
duty  to  Inform  the  Congress  of  the  pass- 
ing of  a  distinguished  former  Member  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Thomas  Alva  Yon  passed  away  in  Tal- 
lahassee, Fla.,  Tuesday  mom^  with 
funeral  services  to  be  held  Thursday 
afternoon.  February  18. 

Tom  Yon  was  my  friend  and  I  took 
great  pride  in  the  fact  that  a  man  of 
such  stature  supported  me  in  my  initial 
campaign  for  the  Congress.  He  was  a 


good  and  affable  friend  and  I  have  al- 
ways felt  that  he  made  a  great  contribu- 
tion to  our  State  and  Nation  when  he 
served  in  the  70th,  71st,  and  72d  Con- 
gresses, May  4,  1927,  to  March  3,  1933. 

In  its  history,  Florida  has  sent  only 
56  men  to  serve  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  Yon  was  a  native  of  my  home 
county,  Calhoun  County,  having  been 
bom  near  Blountstown  on  March  14, 
1882.  He  moved  with  his  parents  to  a 
farm  in  Jackson  County  at  the  age  of 
5  and  attended  rural  schools  there. 

He  was  graduated  from  Lanier  South - 
em  Business  College,  Macon,  Ga.,  in  1903 
and  returned  to  Blountstown  that  same 
year  to  engage  in  mercantile  pursuits 
until  1906.  Prom  1906  to  1927,  he  engaged 
as  a  traveling  salesmtui  from  Tallahassee 
and  was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  at  San  Francisco  in 
1920. 

He  served  as  sp>ecial  and  commercial 
agent  in  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce.  Washington,  D.C, 
from  1933  to  1940  and  assistant  invesU- 
gator.  Division  of  Investigation,  General 
Accounting  Office,  from  1941  imtil  his 
retirement  in  January  1946. 

He  then  engaged  in  the  development 
and  sale  of  his  Florida  real  estate  hold- 
ings and  had  resided  in  Tallahassee. 

He  leaves  at  his  passing  a  daughter, 
Mrs.  W.  P.  Still,  of  TaUahassee.  His 
nephew.  Peyton  Yon.  is  a  very  close 
friend  and  serves  as  the  postmaster  of 
that  city. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  in  expressing  our 
deepest  sympathy. 

Congressman  Yon  lived  a  rich  and  full 
life.  We  are  indebted  for  his  public  serv- 
ice and  all  of  us  who  knew  him  will  miss 
him. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  share  in  the 
regret  expressed  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Florida  (Mr.  Pdqua) 
about  the  death  of  a  longtime  friend  who 
served  with  distinction  in  Congress.  Tom 
Yon  was  a  predecessor  of  both  Mr.  Fuqua 
and  myself.  He  represented  the  old  Third 
Congressional  District  which  comprised 
the  16  western  counties  of  Florida.  This 
was  also  my  district  during  the  first  22 
years  of  my  service.  Consequently,  I  know 
of  the  high  esteem  with  which  Mr.  Yon 
was  held  and  the  friendships  which  he 
enjoyed  throughout  his  lifetime.  He  was 
dedicated  to  the  interest  of  his  district 
and  those  in  the  State  of  Florida.  His  in- 
terest and  efforts  for  those  around  hlrn 
did  not  end  with  the  service  in  Congress 
but  continued  throughout  his  lifetime.  I 
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was  proud  to  have  enjoyed  his  friendship 
and  his  counsel  and  I  want  to  express  my 
deep  and  earnest  sympathy  to  the  sur- 
viving members  of  his  family  In  their 
bereavement. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  PUQUA.  Mr.  ftieaker,  I  aslc  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  passing  of 
former  Congressman  Tom  Yon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FLORIDA  LEADS  THE  NATION  IN 
UPPER  LEVEL  DEGREE-GRANTING 
INSTITUTIONS 

(Mr.  SnCKS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  SpeaJcer,  In  Florida 
we  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  our  State 
now  leads  the  Nation  with  four  upper 
level  degree-granting  State-supported 
institutions.  For  the  enlightenment  of 
my  colleagues.  I  want  to  comment  on 
this  exciting  new  development  in  higher 
education.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
observe  the  development  of  one  such  in- 
stitution— the  University  of  West  Florida 
at  Pensacola — and  to  have  a  small  part 
in  its  progress.  It  is  a  joy  to  see  the  suc- 
cess that  these  dedicated  i>eople  are  hav- 
ing as  they  move  forward  quietly  and  ef- 
ficiently with  the  realization  of  goals 
and  objectives  established  just  a  few 
short  years  ago.  The  President  of  the 
University.  Dr.  Harold  Crosby,  is  one  of 
Florida's  most  dedicated  and  respected 
educators. 

The  upper  level  degree-granting  In- 
stitutions have  come  about  primarily  to 
meet  the  educational  need  of  a  new  group 
comprising  Uterally  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  students.  They  have  completed 
the  college  parallel  offerings  in  junior 
and  community  colleges.  They  have  dem- 
onstrated their  ability  and  wish  to  con- 
tinue their  education  but  for  various  rea- 
sons are  not  able  to  reach  their  highest 
potential.  The  problems  may  be  job  re- 
quirements, shortage  of  funds,  lack  of 
housing,  or  even  the  trauma  of  entering 
a  4 -year  program  halfway  through  the 
cycle.  The  University  of  West  Florida 
meets  these  needs,  receives  juniors  trans- 
ferring from  4-year  colleges  and  Uke 
many  other  upper  level  institutions  also 
offers  master's  degree  programs  across  a 
broad  range  of  disciplines  so  that  these 
students  and  others  may  continue  be- 
yond the  baccalaureate.  Now  in  its  fourth 
year  of  operation  it  has  an  enrollment 
of  3.500  including  469  graduate  students 
in  almost  a  dozen  master's  degree  pro- 
grsuns.  In  this  amazingly  short  period  of 
time  It  has  already  graduated  some  2,500 
aliminl  including  79  with  masters'  de- 
grees. My  colleagues  will  be  Interested  to 
learn  that  Florida  is  the  third  ranking 
State  in  the  Nation  in  community  col- 
lege enrollment.  The  State's  fall  enroll- 
ment of  147.709  In  27  oollegee  represents 
a  13-percent  increase  over  last  year.  It 


is  a  source  of  great  pride  to  me  that  four 
of  these  colleges  are  also  in  my  district. 
These  four  fine  junior,  or  community 
colleges,  working  so  closely  with  the  ex- 
cellent faculty  at  the  upper  level  Univer- 
sity of  West  Florida  have  opened  up  a 
bright  new  future  for  all  the  jjeople  of 
West  Florida.  This  new  pattern  of  higher 
education  at  two  separate  levels,  each 
autonomous  but  Interdependent.  Is  re- 
ceiving critical  acclaim  from  across  the 
Nation. 

A  very  respected  academician,  Dr.  J. 
Broiward  Culpepper,  was  chancellor  of 
the  State  university  system  of  Florida 
at  the  time  the  decision  was  made  to 
expand  the  State  university  system  by 
addition  of  four  new  upper-level  institu- 
tions. Dr.  Culpepper,  while  addressing  the 
International  Conference  en  the  Upper 
Level  University — Junior  College  Part- 
nership at  the  University  of  West  Flor- 
ida, last  year  stated : 

Normally,  the  decision  to  develop  a  new 
upper-level  undergraduate  Institution  Is 
based  upon  certain  assumptions.  Including: 

1.  The  Junior  colleges  and  other  existing 
higher  educational  institutions  in  the  area 
and  In  the  state  are  caring  adequately  for  the 
flrat  two  years  of  undergraduate  work.  The 
upper-level  Institution  Is  therefore  designed 
to  meet  greatest  pressures  of  need  In  the 
junior  and  senior  classes  and  to  avoid  un- 
necessary duplications. 

3.  The  junior  colleges  are  carrying  a  com- 
prehensive program  which  Involves  college- 
parallel  work;  techmloal.  semlprofesstonal. 
and  terminal  programs;  and  continuing  edu- 
cation offerlngB.  Having  such  assigned  roles, 
they  are  not  to  be  permitted  to  change  their 
objectives  so  as  to  put  aside  a  part  of  their 
f\inctlons  and  to  emerge  as  baccalaureate 
Institutions. 

3.  The  new  upper-level  degree-granting  in- 
stitutions wlU  be  located  only  in  heavily  pop- 
ulated areas  of  the  state  where  there  Is  a 
clear  need  and  Justification  for  additional 
upper-level  educational  offerings. 

4.  The  upper-level  institution  Is  not  de- 
signed to  provide  all  university  services  for 
all  people  but  rather  to  provide  offerings  In 
those  disciplines  and  programs  with  heaviest 
enrollment  where  there  Is  greatest  demand. 
Programs  having  heaviest  enrollment  such  as 
business  administration,  teacher  education, 
and  arts  and  sciences  (those  are  the  pre- 
professlonal  and  liberal  arts  programs) 
should  be  points  of  beginning.  Other  offer- 
ings such  as  technology,  engineering  science, 
and  the  master's  degree  In  areas  of  need  may 
be  authorized  when  there  Is  justification. 

5.  There  will  be  continuing  close  planning 
relationships  and  cooperation  between  the 
upper-level  Institution  and  the  junior  col- 
leges of  the  area  in  order  that  students 
making  the  transition  from  junior  college  to 
the  upper-level  Institution  may  do  so 
smoothly  and  without  loss  of  academic 
momentum. 

8.  The  location  of  the  site  and  the  con- 
struction of  buildings  and  facllUle*  will  take 
Into  account  that  a  large  percentage  of  the 
students  will  commute.  tho\igh  it  Is  recog- 
nized that  the  service  area  of  the  new  in- 
stitution will  be  sufficiently  broad  to  war 
rant  some  housing  for  students. 

7.  The  administration  and  the  faculty 
clearly  understand  and  subscribe  to  the  pur- 
poeee  and  the  goals  of  the  new  Institution. 
This  thus  eliminates  the  poaalblUty  of  the 
university  moving  out  on  tangents  beyond 
Its  role  and  scope  to  attempt  such  activities 
as  massive  research  projects,  specialized  pro- 
feaatonal  offerings,  extended  graduate  work. 
•ad  otb«r  ooatly  services  found  in  a  large 
muttl-purpoee  university. 

8.  tJpper-level  universities.  Uke  the  junior 
colleges,  tend  to  attract  a  larger  percentage 


of  students  from  lower  socio-economic  back- 
grounds. These  students,  therefore,  have 
greater  Interests  In  Immediate  occupational 
goals  and  this  should  be  remembered  In 
course  and  program  planning. 

9.  Uppw-level  Instruction  Is  generally 
more  costly  than  Instruction  In  the  first  two 
years  of  college.  This  should  be  considered  In 
funding  an  upper-level  Institution  so  that 
essential  resources  will  be  available  to  enable 
the  Institution  to  meet  Its  stated  purposes 
appropriately. 

Dr.  Culpepper  adds: 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  Is  a  good  deal  of 
assurance  that  the  students  who  come  to  the 
upper-level  Institutions  are  more  mature. 
They  have  a  greater  serlousnees  of  purpose, 
and  this  implies,  or  suggests,  that  there  can 
be  a  great  deal  of  judicious  experimentation 
m  improving  programs  of  instruction  in 
these  upper-level  institutions. 

Whenever  an  upper-level  institution  Is 
contemplated  one  must  be  careful  to  be  sure 
that  population  surveys  show  that  there  will 
be  an  adequate  number  of  students  coming 
to  the  Institutions. 

Student  life  on  campus  Is  different  in  these 
Institutions  and  needs  to  be  planned  In  that 
relationship  as  contrasted  with  student  life 
in  a  university  having  four  years  for  the  un- 
dergraduate degree.  Their  kinds  of  interests 
vary  and  these  ought  to  be  planned  differ- 
ently. 

Not  less  than  46  States  now  have  some 
pattern  of  statewide  coordination  of 
higher  education.  It  seems  to  me  that 
consideration  should  now  be  given  to  the 
need  for  and  justification  of  additional 
upper  level  degree-granting  institutions. 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  currently  In  excess  of  2  million  stu- 
dents enrolled  In  community  and  junior 
colleges.  Also  that  Congress  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  are  making  valiant  at- 
tempts to  meet  the  need  for  even  more 
junior  and  commxmlty  colleges.  Obvi- 
ously, not  all  of  the  junior  and  commu- 
nity college  students  are.  will  be,  or 
indeed  should  be.  In  college  parallel  pro- 
grams. But  even  supposing  one  in  every 
four  is  and  wants  to  continue  his  educa- 
tion— where  are  they  going  to  be  able  to 
do  it?  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
upper  level  university  and  college  concept 
provides  a  most  efficient  and  economical 
answer. 


IN  DEFENSE  OP  J.  EDGAR  HOOVER 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  FBI  Direc- 
tor J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  been  called  a 
"liability  to  law  enforcement"  and  such 
statements  get  bigger  headlines  than  smy 
comments  which  might  be  made  on  the 
long,  able,  and  effective  service  Mr. 
Hoover  has  rendered.  We  are  accustomed 
to  this  treatment  of  the  news.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  detractors  of  great  Amer- 
icans and  important  American  institu- 
tions, as  well  as  the  more  liberal  elements 
of  the  press,  generally  look  the  other  way 
when  there  Is  an  opportimlty  for  helpful 
or  constructive  criticism.  Credit  for  good 
work  In  American  government  Just  Is  not 
their  cup  of  tea. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  fought  against 
crime  and  criminals  throughout  his  life- 
time. His  work  Is  heralded  throughout 
the  Nation.  He  has  long  been  eligible  for 
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retirement,  but  because  of  the  caliber  of 
his  contributions,  one  President  after  an- 
other has  asked  him  to  remain  at  his 
post  of  duty.  The  plaudits  he  has  received 
from  the  American  public  and  from  offi- 
cialdom alike  attest  to  the  fact  that  here 
Is  a  great  American  whose  monumental 
works  make  the  efforts  of  his  detractors 
appear  puny  In  comparison. 


BLACK  LUNG  PROVISION  OF  THE 
COAL  MINE  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 
ACT 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  just 
over  a  year  ago  that  the  Congress  en- 
acted the  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act.  That  act  had  as  its  principal  pur- 
pose a  reduction  of  the  death,  the  pain, 
and  the  suffering  that  have  been  inflicted 
on  our  coal  miners  as  the  price  of  earn- 
ing their  daily  bread.  No  longer,  we  in 
the  Congress  said,  shall  you  have  to  work 
under  conditions  in  which  disaster  is  a 
daily  likelihood  or  in  an  atmosphere  in 
which  your  lungs  are  destined  for  de- 
struction. The  recent  disaster  of  Hyden 
shows  how  far  we  still  are  from  Imple- 
menting that  promise. 

But  we  did  not  just  legislate  for  the 
future;  we  also  expressed  In  concrete 
terms  the  Nation's  debt  to  those  miners 
who  have  supplied  our  vital  coal  at  a  cost 
that  no  man  should  have  to  bear  by  him- 
self. The  Congress  recognized  that 
miners  had  contracted  pneumoconiosis 
In  the  service  of  the  Nation — and  that 
the  Nation  should  compensate  them  for 
It.  That  is  why  we  passed  a  special  pro- 
gram of  Federal  benefits  for  victims  of 
black  lung.  We  expected  the  program  to 
be  administered  in  the  spirit  in  which 
It  was  passed — but  it  has  not  been  so  ad- 
ministered. Instead  of  compassion  for 
the  suffering,  a  Scroogelike  disregard  of 
the  plight  of  the  disabled  has  marked 
the  administration  of  the  program — an 
attitude  entirely  inconsistent  with  the 
congressional  purpose  in  enacting  the 
program. 

Congress  entrusted  the  administration 
of  the  black  lung  benefit  program  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare — the  Department  that  was 
established  to  serve  as  the  focal  point  for 
the  Nation's  concern  for  alleviating  the 
distress  of  the  afflicted.  But  the  Depart- 
ment's administration  of  this  program 
has  emphasized  saving  the  dollar,  rather 
than  the  human  being.  I  have  introduced 
amendments  to  the  black  lung  program 
to  insure  that  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  administers  it 
in  the  way  that  it  was  intended — so  as 
to  provide  benefits  for  disabled  miners 
not  cost  savings  for  the  administration. 

Let  me  be  specific.  The  Department  is 
setting  off  black  lung  benefits  against 
social  security  disability  payments.  What 
does  this  mean?  Let  me  give  an  actual 
example  of  a  constituent  of  mine.  He 
was  drawing  $257  a  month  in  social  se- 
curity disability  payments  before  he  was 
found  entitled  to  black  lung  disability 
payments  of  $98.30.  HEW  deducted  his 
black  lung  benefits  from  his  disability 


entitlement  and  he  actually  wound  up 
with  50  cents  a  month  less  than  he  hswi 
before  he  got  black  lung  benefits.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  he  thinlts  something 
must  be  wrong? 

By  setting  off  black  lung  against  dis- 
ability payments,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  taking 
away  with  the  left  hand  what  Congress 
granted  with  the  right. 

Is  this  what  Congress  had  In  mind? 
Surely,  no  such  absurd  result  should  be 
reached  unless  compelled  by  some  ex- 
press provision  of  law.  Is  it  conceivable 
that  Congress  would  grant  dlsabUity 
benefits  for  black  lung  just  In  order  to 
reduce  disability  payments  under  social 
security? 

Of  course  we  in  the  Congress  did  not 
intend  that — and  there  is  no  justification 
for  HEW's  actions.  The  Social  Security 
Act  provides  for  a  reduction  in  disability 
payments  when  a  worker  receives  work- 
men's compensation  payments — but 
black  lung  benefits  are  not  workmen's 
compensation.  Workmen's  compensation 
is  an  insurance  program  In  which  the 
employer  pays  premiums  and  the  worker 
draws  benefits  based  on  his  prior  earn- 
ings. Nobody  pays  insurance  premiums 
for  black  lung — in  fact  we  wrote  the  law 
just  because  workmen's  compensation 
did  not  cover  thousands  of  miners  who 
had  contracted  it  through  their  working 
life.  If  the  matter  were  not  clear  enough 
on  its  face,  let  me  just  quote  from  the 
committee  report  on  the  black  lung  pro- 
gram. The  report  says : 

This  program  of  payments  ...  is  not  a 
workmen's  compensation  plan.  It  Is  not  In- 
tended to  be  so  and  It  contains  none  of  the 
characteristic  features  which  mark  any 
workmen's  compensation  plan. 

This  point  was  also  constantly  repeated 
by  Members  of  both  parties  during  the 
debate  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  held  the  conference  report  up  for  sev- 
eral weeks  in  order  to  agree  on  language 
to  make  sure  of  this  point. 

The  law  is  plain;  the  legislative  his- 
tory is  plain;  yet  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  con- 
tinues to  treat  black  lung  benefits  as 
though  they  were  workmen's  compensa- 
tion and,  therefore,  deducts  them  from 
disability  payments.  The  Department  is 
frustrating  the  will  of  Congress — it  is 
saving  dollars  instead  of  looking  after 
human  needs.  The  amendments  tliat  I 
have  introduced  will  make  clear  that  the 
Department  can  no  longer  continue  this 
inequitable  and  illegal  practice. 

Offsetting  black  limg  benefits  against 
disability  payments  Is  the  most  egre- 
gious— but,  unfortimately.  not  the  only — 
way  in  which  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  undermining 
the  black  lung  program.  Benefits  are 
payable  under  the  law  to  any  miner  who 
is  totally  disabled  due  to  pneumoconi- 
osis, and  the  law  authorizes  the  Depart- 
ment to  prescribe  standards  for  deter- 
mining total  disability.  These  standards 
are  to  be  no  more  restrictive  than  those 
under  the  general  disability  program. 
Again  the  congressional  Intent  was 
clear — we  expected  the  Department  to 
ase  the  general  standards  initially  and 
then  to  revise  them  to  make  them  more 


responsive  to  the  situation  faced  by  dis- 
abled coal  miners. 

It  is  over  a  year  since  the  law  was  en- 
acted. HEW  is  still  applying  the  harshest 
standards  for  determining  total  disabil- 
ity, and  miners  who  are  disabled  by  any 
realistic  standard  are  denied  benefits  be- 
cause there  is  some  theoretical  work  that 
they  could  perform  in  some  other  part  of 
the  coimtry. 

The  disability  standards  s^pUed  by 
HEW  make  no  sense  when  j^jpUed  to  coal 
miners  disabled  by  blsM;k  lung.  Under  the 
general  disability  criteria  which  HEW 
continues  to  use,  one  must  not  only  be 
unable  to  engage  In  one's  previous  occu- 
pation but  also  unable  to  engage  in  any 
work  which  exists  in  the  national  econ- 
omy. To  use  an  old  example,  If  a  disabled 
eastern  Kentucky  coal  miner  is  fit  enough 
to  lie  on  his  back  and  solicit  telephone 
orders  for  dance  studios  In  Los  Angeles  or 
Boston,  he  Is  not  totally  disabled— even 
though  he  has  no  more  prospect  of  getting 
such  a  job  than  he  has  of  qualifying  on 
the  Olympic  team  as  a  long-distance 
runner.  If  he  is  disabled  and  cannot  get 
work  because  of  that  disability,  he  should 
get  benefits — he  should  not  be  denied  the 
benefits  that  Congress  Intended  him  to 
get  because  of  theoretical  considerations 
that  make  sense  to  bureaucrats  In  Wash- 
ington but  have  no  meaning  in  actual  life. 

I  have  introduced  amendments  that 
will  require  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  adopt  more 
realistic  criteria  for  determining  when  a 
miner  Is  disabled  and  thus  eligible  for 
benefits. 

This  Nation  owes  a  debt  to  Its  coal 
miners;  and  particularly  to  those  who 
have  sacrificed  their  health  so  that  this 
Nation  could  have  the  energy  resources 
without  which  it  could  not  survive.  Con- 
gress promised  a  payment  on  that  debt 
when  it  enacted  the  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act.  That  promise  must  be 
kept  and  the  amendments  that  I  have  In- 
troduced I  hope  will  Insure  that  disabled 
miners  get  the  benefits  they  deserve — and 
that  Congress  intended  them  to  have.  As- 
suming, of  course,  that  the  administra- 
tion will  interpret  the  act  as  Congress  in- 
tended. On  January  22, 1  Introduced  sev- 
eral pieces  of  legislation  to  Improve  the 
administration  of  the  program  that 
should  be  enacted  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH  CARE  ACT 
OF  1971 

(Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  introducing  the  National  Health 
Care  Act  of  1971,  a  legislative  proposal 
similar  to  the  one  I  first  introduced  last 
December.  Joining  in  this  effort  as  co- 
sponsors  are  my  colleagues  Ray  Roberts. 
of  Texas;  Shirley  Chisholm,  of  New 
York;  Edward  A.  Garmatz,  of  Maryland; 
Don  PtTQUA,  of  Florida;  Alton  Lennon, 
of  North  Carolina:  Cornelius  Galla- 
gher, of  New  Jersey;  Gus  Yatron,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Watt  Abbitt,  of  Virginia; 
Robert  L.  F.  Sikes,  of  Florida;  Tim  Lee 
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Caxtxx,  of  Kentticky;   James  Byrnb  of 
Pennsylvania;  and  Bob  CAsrr  of  Texas. 

This  bill  Is  designed  u>  help  solve  the 
critical  health  problems  that  face  our 
Nation  today  by  strengthening  the  orga- 
nization and  delivery  of  health  care 
throughout  the  country  and  malting 
comprehensive  health-care  Insurance 
available  to  all  Americans. 

The  bills  specific  objectives  ase  to: 
increase  the  supply  of  health  manpower, 
promote  ambulatory  health  care  and 
benefits  for  preventive  treatment, 
strengthen  health  planning  on  the  State 
and  local  level,  improve  controls  over 
the  cost  and  quality  of  health  care,  de- 
velop national  health-care  objectives, 
and  make  comprehensive  health  insur- 
ance available  to  all. 

There  have  been  many  plans  and  pro- 
posals brought  before  the  Congress  in 
the  last  several  months  aimed  at  Improv- 
ing the  country's  health  delivery  sys- 
tem. Some  of  those  plans  did  not  seem  to 
go  far  enough,  while  others  threatened 
to  go  too  far  and  thereby  wreck  the  parts 
of  our  system  that  have  proved  sound 
and  workable. 

This  national  health -care  program 
that  we  advocate  is  a  middle-of-the-road 
approach  and  strikes  a  balance  which,  I 
believe,  will  assure  that  every  American 
can  obtain  necessary  care  at  a  total  cost 
the  Nation  can  afford.  This  is  made  pos- 
sible through  a  program  which  combines 
the  flexibility,  Innovativeness.  efficiency, 
and  managerial  skills  of  private  enter- 
prise, the  scientific  and  technical  com- 
petence of  the  medical  and  allied  health 
professions,  financial  and  legislative  ca- 
pacities of  government,  and  the  talents 
and  energies  of  the  consumer  at  the 
community  level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite  all  Members  of 
this  body  to  consider  this  bill  in  detail, 
and  would  urge  my  colleagues  who  see 
the  importance  and  values  of  this  meas- 
ure in  solving  our  hearth-care  problems. 
A  section-by-section  analysis  is  sub- 
mitted for  the  Recorj): 

National    Hxaltrcax*    Act.    8«ction-bt- 
SKcnoN  Analysis 

TTTLT   I runts  AND   DSCLARATTON   OF   Pt7»POSI 

Section  101:  This  section  st*tee  that:  (a) 
America  confronta  »  critical  testing  of  Its 
capacity  to  meet  for  all  of  Its  citizens  one  of 
the  most  basic  of  buman  needs,  that  of  pro- 
tecting and  maintaining  personal  health: 
(b)  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  of 
America  should  have  access  to  quality  health 
care,  but  too  many  Americans  find  it  dllBcult 
to  secure  quality  health  care  when  they  need 
It.  where  they  need  it,  at  prices  they  can 
afford:  (c)  the  nation  needs  systems  of  health 
care  organization,  delivery,  and  financing 
which  combine  the  high  scientific  and  tech- 
nical competence  of  the  medical  and  allied 
health  professions:  the  flexibility,  innova- 
tiveness. efflclency,  and  managerial  skills  of 
private  enterprise:  the  legislative  and  fiscal 
capacities  of  government  at  all  levels;  and 
the  potentialities  of  consumer  and  oommu- 
nlty  participation  in  developing  and  main- 
taining such  systems  of  health  care. 

Section  \0i:  This  section  declares  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Act  to  be  to  tmpro>ve  the  orga- 
nization, delivery,  and  financing  of  health 
care  for  all  Americans  by  increasing  health 
personnel,  promoting  ambulatory  care, 
strengthening  health  planning,  establishing 
national  standards  of  health  care  benefits, 
encouraging  provision  of  such  lienefits 
through  comprehensive  health  care  Insur- 
ance, and  by  assisting  persons  of  low  Inoome 
or  In  poor  health  to  secure  that  insurance. 


riTL*    n P«0V1810H8    TO    INCmZASK    THX   ■TTFK.T 

AND    tMPmOVE    THE    DISTUBUTTON    OF    HXALTH 
CAXX  PCaSONNXL 

Student    loana    t^nr    trvhtttig   in    the    health 
profesaiom  and  nursing 

Section  aoi :  The  medical  student  loan  pro- 
visions of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  are 
amended  to  allow  a  medical  student  to  bor- 
row the  full  cost  of  tuition,  fees,  and  reason- 
able amounts  for  room,  board,  books,  sup- 
plies, and  other  related  coats.  The  loan  will 
be  forgiven  at  the  rate  of  ao  percent  a  year 
in  return  for  practice  in  an  area  found  by 
the  Secretary  of  HXW  and  the  appropriate 
State  comprehensive  planning  agency  to  be 
in  need  of  physicians,  optometrists,  or  den- 
tists. 

The  bill  authorizes  980  million  for  FY  1971, 
»70  million  for  rY  1972.  and  1100  million  a 
year  for  FY  1973.  1974,  and  1975  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Loan  provisions  for  student  nurses  are 
amended  to  allow  loans  covering  the  full 
cost  of  tuition,  fees,  and  reasonable  amounts 
for  room,  board,  books,  suppUes  and  other 
related  costs.  Up  to  half  of  the  loan  may  be 
forgiven  at  the  rate  of  20  percent  a  year  for 
service  In  a  public  or  nonprofit  private  In- 
stitution or  agency.  tTp  to  100  percent  of  the 
loan  may  be  forgiven  at  the  rate  33 ^  per- 
cent a  year  for  appropriate  service  in  an  area 
designated  as  having  a  substantial  shortage 
of  nurses. 

The  bill  authorizes  $26  mllUon  for  FY  1971. 
•50  million  for  FY  1972.  $75  million  a  year 
for  FY  1973.  1974,  and  1975  for  this  purpose 

Scholarship   grants    and    student    loans    for 
training  in  the  allied  health  professions 

Section  202 :  Scholarship  grants  may,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
of  HEW.  be  awarded  according  to  the  needs 
of  the  Individual,  up  to  the  full  cost  of  his 
tuition,  fees,  books,  equipment  and  living 
expenses. 

The  bill  authorizes  for  this  purpose  910 
million  for  FY  1971,  930  mlUlon  for  FY  1972, 
and  950  million  a  year  for  FY  1973,  1974,  and 
1975. 

Lioan  provisions  for  students  In  the  allied 
health  professions  are  amended  to  allow 
loans  covering  the  full  cost  of  tuition,  fees. 
and  reasonable  amounts  for  room,  board, 
books,  supplies,  and  other  related  costs.  Up 
to  half  of  the  loan  may  be  forgiven  at  the 
rate  of  20  percent  a  year  for  service  In  a 
public  or  nonprofit  private  Institution  or 
agency.  Up  to  100  percent  of  the  loan  may 
be  forgiven  at  the  rate  of  33Mi  percent  a 
year  for  appropriate  service  in  an  area  de- 
signs having  a  substantial  shortage  of  allied 
health  professionals. 

The  bill  authorizes  97  5  million  for  FY 
1971.  915  mlUlon  for  FY  1972,  940  million 
for  FY  1973.  900  million  for  FY  1974,  and 
975  mUllon  for  FY  1975  for  this  purpose. 

Training  for  personnel  needed  in  comprehen- 
sive  ambulatory  health   care  centers 

Section  203:  For  purposes  of  training 
grants  under  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
this  section  amends  the  term  "training  cen- 
ter for  allied  health  professions"  to  include 
Junior  colleges,  colleges  and  universities 
which  offer  training  In  health  care  center 
administration  or  currlculums  providing  the 
allied  health-professionals  needed  to  operate 
comprehensive  ambulatory  health  care 
centers. 

It  also  establishes  a  new  program  of  spe- 
cial project  grants  to  help  education  Insti- 
tutions meet  the  cost  of  developing  currlc- 
ulums and  training  programs  to  develop  the 
skills  needed  to  administer  and  staff  com- 
prehensive  ambulatory   health   care  centers. 

The  bill  authorizes  9i0  nUlUon  for  FY 
1971.  925  million  for  FY  1972.  940  million  for 
FY  1973.  and  950  million  a  year  for  FY 
1974  and  1975  for  this  purpose. 


Grants  to  personnel  in  the  health  profes- 
sions, allied  health  professions,  and  nurs- 
tng  for  service  in  arecu  of  critical  need 

Section  204:  This  section  establishes  a 
program  of  Federal  grants  to  medical  per- 
sonnel in  return  for  service  In  urban  and 
rural  areas  of  critical  need  to  alleviate  the 
maldistribution  of  health  care  personnel. 

The  Secretary  of  HEW  is  authorized  to 
contract  with  Individual  health  profession- 
als, nurses,  or  allied  health  professionals  who 
agree  to  provide  health  care  services  for  a 
period  of  at  least  two  years  In  an  area 
designated  by  the  Secretary,  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  appropriate  State  com- 
prehensive health  planning  agency,  as  having 
a   critical   need   for   those   services. 

The  purpose  of  the  grant  Is  (1)  to  com- 
pensate the  Individual  for  providing  health 
care  services  In  an  area  where  his  normal 
compensation  for  services  Is  lees  than  equiva- 
lent health  personnel  receive  elsewhere,  and 
(2)  to  compensate  the  Individual  for  hla 
loss  of  time  in  getting  established  In  a  more 
lucrative  area. 

The  amount  of  the  grant,  therefore,  Is 
that  amount  which,  when  added  to  the  re- 
cipient's income  from  providing  health  care 
services  for  each  contract  year,  provides  a 
total  Income  equal  to  110  percent  of  the 
national  annual  median  Income  for  per- 
sons of  comparable  education  and  training, 
or  110  percent  of  his  earnings  from  provid- 
ing health  care  services  in  the  previous  year, 
whichever  Is  greater. 

In  determining  the  precise  amount  of  the 
grant,  the  Secretary  may  consider  such  fac- 
tors as  he  deems  relevant.  He  must  consider, 
however : 

(1)  the  national  median  annual  Income 
for  the  applicant's  profession: 

(2)  the  cost  of  living  in  the  area  of  need; 

(3)  the  background,  training,  and  educa- 
tion of  the  applicant; 

(4)  the  amount  of  Income  the  applicant 
can  reasonably  expect  to  receive  from  service 
In  the  area; 

(6)  the  number  of  persons  of  the  appli- 
cant's profession   needed   In   the   area;    and 

(0)  where  appropriate,  cost  of  equipment, 
supplies,  and  facilities. 

The  bill  authorizes  910  million  for  FY 
1971  and  950  million  a  year  thereafter  until 
June  30,  1975.  for  this  purpose. 

Effective  date 
Section    205:    Title    II    becomes    effective 
upon  enactment. 

TTTT-X     ni — COMPRKKCNSIVE     AMBULATORT 
HBALTK    CASE   CXNTEXS 

The  purpose  of  this  Title  is  to  provide  for 
gjants  to  comprehensive  ambulatory  health 
care  centers  (as  defined  in  amendments 
made  by  Section  309).  The  Public  Health 
Service  Act  currently  provides  for  grants 
for  the  construction  or  modernization  of 
"out-patient  facilities,"  but  no  funds  are 
earmarked  specifically  for  such  facilities, 
nor  are  the  facilities  required  to  provide 
con\prebensive  ambulatory  health  care  serv- 
ices. This  Title  would  set  up  a  special  cate- 
gory of  grants  to  comprehensive  ambulatory 
health  care  centers  which  offer  a  greater 
range  of  medical  services  than  current  law 
now  specifies  for  "out-patient  facilities" 
grants. 

Amendment  of  purpose 

Section  301 :  This  section  amends  the  dec- 
laration of  purpose  of  Title  VI  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  recognize  specifically 
the  concept  of  a  comprehensive  ambulatory 
health  care  center. 

Authorization  of  appropriations  for  con- 
struction and  modernization  grants 
Section  302:  For  fiscal  years  commencing 
after  June  30.  1971.  an  additional  9200  mil- 
lion Is  provided  hereunder  in  grant  author- 
ity to  be  used  for  the  construction  of  com- 
prehensive ambulatory  liealth  care  facilities, 
or  the  modernization  of  such  existing  facili- 
ties. This  sum  Is  provided  through  a  new  al- 
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lotment  category  which  is  separate  from  ex- 
isting allotment  categories  for  construction 
and  modernization  of  hospitals  and  other 
medical  facilities.  It  is  contemplated  that 
a  portion  of  the  funds  available  for  grants 
hereunder  will  be  used  to  assist  nearly-con- 
structed facilities  to  pay  initial  start-up  and 
operation  expenses  diu-lng  the  first  three 
years  of  operation  of  such  centers. 

State  allotments 

Section  303:  Funds  available  for  the  con- 
struction and  modernization  of  comprehen- 
sive ambulatory  health  care  centers  will  be 
allotted  to  the  several  states  on  the  same 
basts  as  allotments  are  now  made  for  con- 
struction of  hospitals  and  other  medical  fa- 
cilities. Transfers  from  allotments  for  thi/ 
construction  and  moderulzatlon  of  compre- 
hensive ambulatory  health  care  facilities  to 
allotments  for  the  construction  of  other 
types  of  facilities  are  not  authorized.  Exist- 
ing law  permitting  carryovers  of  unused  al- 
lotments from  one  fiscal  year  to  the  other  is 
unchanged. 

Priority  of  projects 

Section  304 :  Priorities  for  awarding  grants 
to  comprehensive  ambulatory  health  care 
centers  would  be  given  to  proposed  facilities 
In  densely  populated  eireas  now  lacking  such 
facilities.  This  Is  to  relieve  pressures  on  gen- 
eral hospitals  In  such  areas,  to  bring  pre- 
ventive and  treatment  facilities  to  populous 
areas  not  now  receiving  coordinated  health 
care,  and  to  create  lower-cost  facilities  In 
lieu  of  expanding  high-cost  In-patlent  facili- 
ties. 

State  plans 

Section  305 :  In  Its  evaluation  of  the  health 
needs  of  Its  citizens,  the  State  health  plan- 
ning agency  would  be  required  to  determine 
as  part  of  Its  planning  process  the  number 
of  comprehensive  ambulatory  health  care 
centers  needed  In  the  state  and  a  plan  for 
distribution  of  such  centers.  It  would  also 
have  to  adopt  a  program  providing  for  con- 
struction of  those  comprehensive  ambulatory 
health  care  centers  Identified  as  needed  In 
its  State  plan,  or  for  modernizing  such  exist- 
ing facilities. 

Recovery  of  funds 
Section  306:  This  section  would  add  com- 
prehensive ambulatory  health  care  centers 
to  the  list  of  tyi)es  of  health  facilities  from 
which  recovery  of  federal  funds  may  be 
made  by  the  federal  government  from  facili- 
ties which  no  longer  qualify. 

Loan  guarantees  and  loans  for  moderniza- 
tion and  construction  of  comprehensive 
ambulatory  health  centers 

Section  307:  The  Public  Health  Service 
Act  provides  for  loans,  guarantees  and  in- 
terest subsidies  for  qualified  agencies  wish- 
ing to  construct  or  modernize  health  facul- 
ties. This  section  adds  comprehensive  am- 
bulatory health  care  centers  to  the  list  of 
types  of  facilities  which  qualify  for  such 
loans,  guarantees  and  Interest  subsidies. 

Definition  of  comprehensive  ambulatory 
health  care  center 

Section  308:  Comprehensive  ambulatory 
health  care  centers  are  spteclflcally  defined 
so  as  to  encompass  only  facilities  which  pro- 
vide a  wide  range  of  preventive,  diagnostic 
and  treatment  services  for  ambulatory  pa- 
tients ana  thus  relieve  overutlllzatlon  of 
general  hospitals  and  make  health  care  more 
accessible. 

TTTLE   rv PROVISIONS    TO    BTXENCTHEN    UXALTH 

CARE    PLANNING 

Subtitle  A— Health  Report  of  the  President; 

Ckjuncli  of  Health  Policy  Advisers  Health 

Report  of  the  President 

Section  401 :  Beginning  In  1972,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  make  a  health  report  to  the 
Congress  no  later  than  July  1  of  each  year 
on  the  status  of  the  nation's  health  needs 
and  health  care  system  with  a  program  for 
meeting  those  needs. 


Council  of  health  policy  advisen 

Section  402:  This  section  creates  a  thi«e- 
man  Council  of  Health  Policy  Advisers  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  Its  mem- 
bers appointed  by  tlie  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Employment  of  officers,  employees,  experts 
and  consultants 

Section  403:  The  Council  is  authorized  to 
tilre  officers,  employees  and  such  experts  and 
consultants  as  may  be  needed. 

Responsibilities  of  council 
Section  404:  This  section  outlines  the  re- 
sponslbllltlee  of  the  Council  In  assisting  the 
President  In  the  preparation  of  his  HeeJth 
Report  and  the  setting  and  coordination  of 
overall  health  policy. 

The  Council  la  required  to  make  an  annual 
health  report  to  the  President  not  later  than 
April  1  of  each  year,  starting  In  1972.  This 
report  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
as  a  supplement  to  the  next  Health  Report 
of  the  President  to  the  Congress.  In  Its  first 
report  to  the  President  the  Council  sliall 
specifically  review  and  advise  the  President 
on  health  programs.  The  Council  shall  de- 
velop and  recommend  goals  for  a  national 
health  policy  to  promote  efflclency,  elimi- 
nate waste  and  duplication  in  the  utiliza- 
tion of  health  facilities  and  resources,  and 
shall  recommend  sf>eclfic  programs  to  stream- 
line and  consolidate  health  mani>ower  pro- 
grams. 

Consultation  loith  other  advisory  bodies  and 
representative  groups — cooperative  utiliza- 
tion of  services,  facilities  and  information 

Section  405:  The  Council  shall  consult 
with  the  National  Advisory  Health  Council, 
other  advisory  councils  or  committees  as  well 
as  such  representatives  of  the  private  sector 
as  It  deems  advisable  and  shall  utilize  the 
services,  facilities  and  Information  of  other 
public  and  private  organizations  to  the  full- 
est extent  to  avoid  unnecessary  overlapping 
or  duplication  of  effort. 

Compensation  of  members 

Section  406:  The  Chairman  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  the  rate  of  Level  n  and  the  other 
members  at  the  rate  of  Level  IV  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  Pay  Rates. 

Authorization  of  appropriations 

Section  407:  Authorizes  such  sums  as  are 
needed  to  enable  the  CoiuicU  to  function, 
not  to  exceed  91  million  in  any  fiscal  year. 

Subtitle  B — ^Departmental  Recommendations 
and  Reports 

Statements  regarding  effect  of  departmental 
proposal  on  Nation's  health  care 

Section  411:  Every  agency  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  Is  required  to  include,  to  the 
fullest  extent  p>o8slble.  In  each  report  on  pro- 
posals for  legislation  or  other  major  Federal 
action  significantly  affecting  health  or  the 
health  care  system,  the  Impact  of  the  pro- 
p>osal  on  the  nation's  health  care  system, 
adverse  effects,  alternatives,  the  relative 
priority  established  by  the  Council  of  Health 
Policy  Advisers,  and  any  Irreversible  or  Irre- 
trievable commitments  of  resources  involved. 
Prior  to  making  this  report  the  responsible 
Federal  official  shall  consult  With  and  obtain 
the  comments  of  any  Federal  agency  which 
has  Jurisdiction  by  law  or  special  expertise 
relative  to  the  health  impact  of  the  proposal. 
These  comments,  with  comments  of  appro- 
priate Federal,  State  and  local  agencies  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  President,  the  Coun- 
cil, and  the  public,  and  shall  accompany  the 
proposal  through  the  existing  agency  review 
process. 

Agency   obligations   under  other  Federal 
statutes 

Section  412:  The  preceding  section  (sec. 
41 1 )  shall  not  affect  the  obligations  imposed 
on  Federal  agencies  by  other  Federal  statutes. 


Subtitle  C — Comprehensive  Health  Planning 

Amendments 

Part  A — ^Deflnltlon  of  "appropriate  oomprft- 

henslve  health  planning  agency" 

Section  431:  Adc^U  for  purposes  of  the 
entire  Public  Health  Service  Act  the  defini- 
tion of  "appropriate  comprehensive  health 
planning  agency"  provided  in  section  444  of 

this  bill. 

Part  B — State  and  areawlde  comprehensive 
health  planning  agencies 

State  agency  review  and  certification 

Section  441:  In  order  to  qualify  for  the 
comprehensive  health  planning  grants  cur- 
rently provided  by  section  314  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  a  State  plan  for  compre- 
hensive State  health  planning  must,  in  addi- 
tion to  existing  requirements,  provide  for 
the  project  certification  procedures  estab- 
lished by  this  Part  B. 

AreauHde  comprehensive  health  planning 
agencies 

Section  442:  This  section  Increases  the 
funds  authorized  for  project  grants  for  area- 
wide  health  planning  to  925  million  for 
FY  1971,  940  million  for  FY  1972  and  980 
mlUlon  for  FY  1973. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  grants  the  agency 
must  be  prepared  to  function  as  the  "ap- 
propriate comprehensive  health  planning 
agency"  for  the  area  or  region.  The  agency 
must  be  prepared  to  play  a  strengthened 
role  In  coordinating  areawlde  hesJth  affairs. 
Including  the  determination  of  health  needs, 
capital  expenditure  programs,  cooperative 
use  of  facilities,  optimum  use  of  available 
manpower,  and  Improved  management  tech- 
niques. The  -agency  must  provide  for  consul- 
tation with  the  areawlde  health  planning 
council  and  other  groups,  for  the  represen- 
tation of  health  care  facilities  and  physi- 
cians, for  enlisting  public  support,  and  for 
educating  the  public  concerning  the  proper 
use  of  facilities  and  services  available. 

Comprehensive  procedure  for  review  and 
certification 

Section  443:  In  the  case  of  applications 
for  F^eral  grants,  loans,  or  other  financial 
aid  involving  more  than  9100,000  which 
require  certification  by  the  appropriate  com- 
prehensive health  planning  agency,  the  ap- 
plloatlon  may  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
only  after  he  Is  satisfied  that  the  review 
provisions  of  this  section  have  been  met. 
The  section,  strengthening  the  role  of  the 
agency,  requires  that  It  have  reasonable 
opportunity  to  review  and  comment  on  the 
applloatlon,  and  lias  certified  to  Its  essential 
need  and  high  priority.  If  the  "appropriate 
comprehensive  health  planning  agency"  Is  a 
metropolitan  or  other  local  planning  agency, 
that  agency,  after  reviewing  the  application, 
must  have  communicated  its  comments  to 
both  the  applicant  and  the  State  agenxry. 
The  State  planning  agency  must  make  its 
own  determination  that  the  application  fits 
in  with  the  State's  overall  needs  and  priori- 
ties as  expressed  In  the  State  plan.  If  two 
or  more  States  are  involved,  each  State 
agency  must  make  a  separate  certification 
as  to  the  need  and  priority  of  the  project 
in  Its  State. 

Definitions 

Section  444 :  In  the  case  of  a  project  affect- 
ing an  entire  State,  the  appropriate  com- 
prehensive health  planning  agency  is  the 
agency  designated  in  the  State  plan.  In  the 
case  of  a  project  affecting  a  region,  metro- 
politan area,  or  other  local  area,  the  appro- 
priate comprehensive  health  planning  agency 
is  tile  agency  or  organization  designated 
under  section  442  of  this  bill  or  such  other 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agency  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  regulations  to  be 
performing  the  required  health  planning 
functions. 
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PROVISIONS  TO   MAXC  CO»«P»«HXNSIV» 

HXALTH   CARM  IN8U»AlfC«  AVAILABLE  TO  ALL 

Title  V  Of  the  bill  contains  provision*  de- 
signed to  accomplish  three  major  objectives; 

(1)  To  establish  minimum  nationwide 
standards  lor  individual  health  care  bene- 
fits; 

(3)  To  establish  a  system  of  naUonwlde 
health  care  lns\irance.  utilizing  both  pri- 
vately and  publicly  financed  plans,  which 
will  assure  that  every  individual  requiring 
medical  care  will  have  the  funds  required 
to  pay  the  cost  of  the  care  when  his  need 
for  It  arises.  Irrespective  of  his  economic 
status;  and 

(3)  To  control  the  cost  and  quality  of 
medical  care  to  the  consumer  by  strengthen- 
ing controls  over  the  prices  charged  by  In- 
stitutional and  Individual  providers  of  medi- 
cal care  that  may  be  exercised  by  the  pubUc 
and  private  Insurers  who  pay  the  providers' 
charges.  Provisions  to  achieve  the  first  of 
these  objecUves  appear  In  Subtitle  A.  which 
establishes  the  Minimum  Standard  Health- 
care Benefits,  as  well  as  In  provisions  of  the 
remaining  subtitles  whloh  implement  these 
minimum  standards  by  requiring  that  they 
be  met  as  a  condition  to  eligibility  for  the 
tax  and  other  public  financial  Incentives  pro- 
vided under  those  other  subtitles.  Provisions 
to  serve  the  second  of  these  major  objectives 
appear  in  Subtitles  B  and  C.  which  provide 
federal  tax  incentives  for  the  establishment 
of  private  health  insurance  plans  by  employ- 
ers and  individuals,  and  In  Subtltls  D,  which 
supplies  public  financial  assistance,  to  be 
shared  by  federal  and  state  governments,  for 
state  health  care  Insurance  plans  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  needy  and  uninsurable 
individuals  Provisions  to  accomplish 
strengthening  controls  over  the  cost  and 
quality  of  medical  care  to  the  consumer,  al- 
though woven  into  the  fabric  of  all  the  pro- 
visions of  Title  V,  appear  mainly  in  the  In- 
stltuUonal  rate  reimbursement  provisions  of 
Subtitle  D,  In  those  provisions  of  Subtitle  A 
which  permit  private  Insurers  to  Impose 
limits  on  the  charges  for  which  providers  of 
medical  care  may  be  reimbursed,  as  well  as 
In  those  provisions  of  Subtitle  A  which, 
through  the  definition  of  minimum  stand- 
ard health  care  benefits,  shift  emphasis  from 
high-cost  In-patlent  hospital  care  to  lower- 
cost  types  of  ambulatory  and  preventive  care. 

StTBTITLr   A 

Minimum  nationwide  standard  health  care 
benefits   established 

Section  501 :  Minimum  national  standards 
for  the  health  care  of  all  Individuals  are  pre- 
scribed by  secUon  501  of  the  bill.  The  terms 
of  the  bill  by  which  these  standards  are  to  be 
put  Into  effect  will  make  them  nationwide  in 
their  application;  will  guarantee  that  the 
minimum  standards  of  health  care  required 
will  be  at  least  as  high  or  higher  for  needy 
and  uninsurable  individuals  as  for  others; 
win  assuj*  that  the  standards  prescribed  will 
operate  to  set  a  minimum  rather  than  a 
maximum  fc«  health  care  actually  obtainable 
by  an  Individual;  will  shift  emphasis  from 
the  present  day  concentration  on  high-cost 
Institutional  and  specialized  health  care  to 
lower-cost  ambulatory  and  preventive  care 
which  serves  the  comprehensive  health  care 
needs  of  an  Individual;  and  will  permit  the 
minimum  standards  to  be  phased  In  over  a 
period  of  time  in  accordance  with  a  schedule 
of  priorities  that  will  not  give  rise  to  un- 
realistic expectations  for  medical  care  beyond 
the  level  of  medical  facilities  and  profes- 
sional talent  the  Nation  U  capable  of  deliver- 
ing. 

Nationwide  application  of  minimum  health 
care  standards  laid  dovim  by  section  501  is 
effected  by  insertion  in  federal  law,  namely 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  the  Social 
Security  Act,  or  requirements  that  benefits 
paying  for  not  less  than  the  health  care  re- 
quired under  the  minimum  standards  must 
be  included   In  private  or  state  established 


health  care  plans  as  a  condition  of  eligibility 
for  the  federal  tax  or  other  public  financial 
assistance  accorded  under  the  bill  (see  IJl.C. 
ii  380  and  313,  added  by  the  blU) . 

To  assure  that  the  health  care  standards 
prescribed  under  section  601  will  operate  only 
as  a  minimum  and  will  not  discourage  an  In- 
dividual's Initiatives  to  secure  even  higher 
standards  of  health  care  for  which  he  Is  will- 
ing to  pay,  the  bill  contains  several  provi- 
sions making  It  clear  that  the  standards 
named  are  only  mlnlmums  and  that  provi- 
sion of  benefits  for  high  levels  of  medical 
care  will  not  prevent  a  health  care  benefit 
plan  from  qualifying  for  advantages  acc(»tled 
under  the  new  law.  Such  provisions  include 
the  one  making  It  clear  the  standards  es- 
tablished are  only  mlnlmums  (I.R.S.  i  313 
(h) );  the  ones  specifically  permitting  addi- 
tional benefits  (IJl.C.  jt  280(c)  (9)  (C)  and 
313(g)  (3)  (D) );  the  ones  permitting  a  quail- 
fled  private  health  care  plan  to  provide  for 
a  covered  Individual's  payment  of  medical 
expenses  exceeding  established  "deductible" 
and  "co-payment"  standards  (IJl.C.  {{380 
(c)(9)  and  313(g)(3)):  and  the  ones  per- 
mitting qualifying  health  care  plans  to  In- 
clude various  other  "optional"  provisions 
(I.R.C.  {(   280(c)    and  213(g)(3)). 

Provisions  In  the  bill  to  assure  that  the 
minimum  standards  of  health  care  required 
to  be  provided  needy  and  uninsurable  In- 
dividuals win  be  no  less  than  those  required 
for  the  more  fortunately  situated  appear  In 
the  sections  that  apply  the  definition  of  min- 
imum standard  health  care  benefits  to  pri- 
vate and  publicly  assisted  plans  alike  (Social 
Security  Act  {2002(a);  I.R.C.  {{380(c)(4) 
and  313(g)(1)).  as  well  as  In  the  benefit 
phase-In  schedules  requiring  the  timing  of 
benefit  implementation  to  be  faster  under 
publicly  assisted  plans  for  needy  and  unin- 
surable Individuals  (Social  Sectirlty  Act 
{  3003(a)  )  than  under  private  qualified  plans 
(IJl.C.  {{280(c)(4)  and  313(g)(1)). 

Provisions  In  the  blU  to  stimulate  a  shift 
In  emphasis  to  the  provision  of  comprehen- 
sive health  care  on  an  ambulatory  and  pre- 
ventive care  basis,  and  away  from  reliance 
on  higher-cost  In-patlent  Institutional  care 
appear  throughout  the  definition  of  the  Min- 
imum Standard  Healthcare  Benefits  gener- 
ally (see  I.R.C.  {  213(h) )  and  particularly  in 
provisions  which  bar  higher  co-payments  for 
ambulatory-treatment  of  a  given  condition 
than  for  Institutional  treatment  of  the  same 
condition. 

The  bill  contains  provisions  to  meet  the 
problem  of  preventing  the  required  minimum 
standard  of  health  care  benefits  from  out- 
stripping the  Nation's  health  care  delivery 
capabilities.  This  is  accomplished  by  provi- 
sions In  the  bill  which  assign  one  of  three 
•prlortty  designations "  to  each  of  the  bene- 
fits in  the  Table  of  Minimum  Standard 
Healthcare  Benefits  (IJl.C.  {  313(h)(1)(A)) 
and  by  related  provisions  which  require 
benefits  in  the  several  priority  categories  to 
be  phased-ln  in  accordance  with  a  schedule 
prescribed  in  the  law  (IJi.C.  {{  380(c)  (4)  (A) 
and  313(g)  (1)  (A) ).  To  permit  the  flexibility 
required  to  deal  with  unexpected  shortfalls 
In  development  of  the  health  care  facilities 
and  services  needed  to  deliver  the  care  cov- 
ered by  a  particular  benefit,  the  President  Is 
empowered,  under  restricted  conditions 
stated  In  the  law.  to  defer  the  scheduled  time 
for  phase-In  of  benefits  that  have  not  be- 
come legislatory  at  the  time  he  acts. 

The  initial  Minimum  Standard  Healthcare 
Benefits  for  Individuals  covered  under  qual- 
ified private  plans  and  those  for  individuals 
covered  under  qualified  public  plans  Include 
the  following: 

(A)  For  non-occupational  accidents  and 
Illnesses  other  than  pregnancy: 

(1)  Diagnosis  and  non-stirglcal  treatment 
by  a  physician  In  his  office  or  at  a  hospital 
on  a  non-ln-patlent  basis — three  vlsiu  per 
year  for  Individuals  covered  under  private 
plans  and  six  visits  per  year  for  individuals 


covered  under  public  plans.  Patient  pays  12  00 
per  visit. 

(3)  Treatment  by  surgery  or  radiation 
therapy  by  a  physician  in  his  office  or  at  a 
hospital  on  a  non-ln-patlent  basis — unlim- 
ited visits  under  both  private  and  public 
plans.  Patient  pays  $3.00  per  visit. 

(3)  X-raya,  laboratory  tests,  electrocardio- 
grams, and  other  diagnostic  tests  performed 
In  connection  with  care  provided  In  (1)  or 
(2)  above — unlimited  coverage  under  both 
private  and  public  plans.  No  co-payment  re- 
quired. 

(4)  Birth  control  counseling  by  a  physi- 
cian In  bis  office — covered  only  under  public 
plans.  No  co-payment  required. 

(6)  Well-baby  care  during  first  six 
months — six  examinations  covered  under 
both  private  and  public  plans.  No  co-pay- 
ment required. 

(6)  Well-baby  care  during  next  18 
months — six  examinations  covered  only  un- 
der public  plans.  No  co-payment  required. 

(7)  Physical  therapy  rendered  or  pre- 
scriljed  by  a  physician — covered  only  under 
public  plans.  Patient  pays  30%. 

(8)  Diagnosis  and  treatment  of  any  con- 
dition by  a  physician  in  a  hospital  or  ex- 
tended care  facility — unlimited  subject  to 
co-payment  of  $3.00  per  day  during  the  first 
30  days  of  confinement  and  $5.00  per  day 
thereafter  for  Individuals  covered  under  pri- 
vate plans,  and  $2.00  per  day  for  the  first  120 
days  of  confinement  and  $5.00  per  day  there- 
after for  individuals  covered  under  public 
plans. 

(9)  Annual  oral  examination  by  a  dentist 
(Including  prophylaxis) — applicable  only  to 
children  under  age  19  covered  under  public 
plans.  No  co-payment  required. 

(10)  Amalgeim  fillings,  extractions,  and 
dentures — applicable  only  to  children  under 
age  19  covered  under  public  plans.  Patient 
pays  20%. 

(11)  Drugs  requiring  a  prescription  and 
certain  life-preserving  non-legend  drugs  pre- 
scribed by  a  physician — covered  only  under 
public  plans.  Patient  pays  $1.00  per  prescrip- 
tion. 

(12)  Prosthetic  appliances — covered  only 
under  public  plans.  Patient  pays  30%. 

(13)  Hospital  services  (semi-private  ac- 
commodations and  ancillary  services  while 
confined  as  an  In-patlent) — the  first  30  days 
of  confinement  for  individuals  covered  under 
private  plans  and  the  first  120  days  of  con- 
finement for  Individuals  covered  under  public 
plans.  Patient  pays  $10.00  the  first  day  and 
$5.00  for  each  additional  day  of  covered  con- 
finement. 

(14)  Extended  care  facility  services  (seml- 
prlvate  accommodations  and  ancillary  serv- 
ices while  confined  as  an  In-patlent) — the 
first  60  days  of  confinement  for  Individuals 
covered  under  private  plans  and  the  first  120 
days  of  confinement  for  Individuals  covered 
under  public  plans.  Patient  pays  $2.50  per 
day  of  covered  confinement. 

(15)  Home  health  agency  services  under 
a  prescribed  plan — those  rendered  during  the 
first  90  days  of  the  plan  for  Individuals  cov- 
ered under  private  plans  and  during  the 
first  180  days  of  the  plan  for  Individuals 
covered  under  public  plans.  The  patient  pays 
$2.50  per  day  of  services  rendered. 

(B)  For  pregnancies:  Diagnosis,  treat- 
ment, and  Institutional  confinement  for 
pregnancy  and  any  complications  thereof 
from  date  of  conception  until  the  ninetieth 
day  following  termination  of  the  pregnancy — 
covered  only  under  public  plans.  Patient 
pays  30%. 

Co-payments  by  patients  have  been  used 
as  a  deterrent  to  excessive  utilization  of 
certain  services.  However,  families  have  been 
protected  against  having  these  co-payments 
be  a  serious  financial  burden  by  means  of 
a  limit  on  the  total  amount  of  co-payments 
that  may  be  required  in  any  one  year. 

In  the  absence  of  a  Presidential  deferral, 
those  Minimum  Standard  Healthcare  Bene- 


fits that  are  Initially  provided  Individuals 
covered  under  qualified  public  plans  but  not 
private  plans  will  become  available  to  Indi- 
viduals covered  under  qualified  private  plans 
on  January  1,  1976.  Similarly  the  proposed 
1976  improvements  In  the  Minimum  Stand- 
ard Healthcare  Benefits  for  qualified  public 
plans  will  become  effective  for  qualified  pri- 
vate plans  in  1979. 

SUtri'l'l'LE    B    AND    C 

Qualified  employee  and  individual  health- 
care plans 
Subtitles  B  and  C  of  the  bill  provide  sig- 
nificant federal  Income  tax  Incentives  to 
stimulate  the  extension  of  comprehensive 
health  care  Insurance  under  qualifying  pri- 
vately financed  plans  maintained  by  em- 
ployers for  employees,  or  by  Individuals  for 
themselves  and  their  dependents. 

Qualified  employee  healthcare  plans 
Section  511:  The  bill  amends  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  restrict  the  federal  Income 
tax  deduction  otherwise  allowable  to  an  em- 
ployer for  any  amount  paid  or  Incurred  by 
the  employer  for  medical  care  of  any  em- 
ployee or  his  dependents.  This  deduction  Is 
restricted  to  50  percent  of  the  descril)ed 
expense  for  medical  care  of  the  employee. 
If  the  employer  establishes  and  maintains 
a  Qualified  Employee  Healthcare  Plan,  the 
restriction  wlU  not  apply,  and  100  percent 
of  the  described  expense  Is  deductible.  This 
section  Is  applicable  to  taxable  years  com- 
mencing after  December  31,  1972,  except 
that.  In  the  case  of  any  employer  plan  pro- 
viding medical  care  for  employees  which  was 
established  pursuant  to  a  collectively-bar- 
gained agreement,  the  restrictions  on  the 
deduction  will  not  apply  until  the  expiration 
of  the  agreement,  or  December  31.  1975, 
whichever  occurs  first. 

Each  Qualified  Employee  Healthcare  Plan 
must  provide  at  least  the  Minimum  Stand- 
ard Healthcare  Benefits  described  In  Sub- 
title A.  A  qualified  plan  must  be  In  writing, 
adopted  by  the  employer,  and  communicated 
to  his  employees.  Substantially  all  active 
full-time  employees  must  be  eligible  to  be 
covered,  and  the  coverage  must  continue 
upon  certain  terminations  of  employment  or 
certain  temporary  absences  of  the  employee. 
A  coordination  of  benefits  provision  must  be 
included  In  a  qualified  plan  to  avoid  costly 
duplication  of  coverage.  The  plan  also  must 
permit  eligible  employees  to  seek  coverage 
Instead  from  any  approved  health  mainte- 
nance organization  In  cases  which  specified 
conditions  are  satisfied. 

Qualified  individual  health-care  plans 
Section  521:  The  Internal  Revenue  Code 
presently  restricts  an  Individual's  deduction 
for  his  exjjenses  paid  for  insurance  which 
constitutes  medical  care  to  an  amount  (not 
In  excess  of  $150)  equal  to  50  percent  of  the 
amount  actually  p«ild.  The  portion  of  the 
expense  not  so  deductible  may  be  deducted 
only  to  the  extent  that  It  exceeds  3  percent 
of  adjusted  gross  Income.  The  bill  amends 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  for  taxable  years 
commencing  after  December  31,  1972,  to  re- 
move these  restrictions  and  to  allow  100  per- 
cent of  medical  care  Insurance  premlimM  as 
a  deduction,  If  such  expenses  are  paid  by  an 
Individual  who  Is  covered  by  a  Qualified  In- 
dividual Healthcare  Plan,  a  Qualified  Em- 
ployee Healthcare  Plan,  or  a  Qualified  Stat© 
Healthcare  Plan. 

Each  Qualified  Individual  Healthcare 
Plan  must  provide  at  least  the  Minimum 
Standard  Healthcare  Benefits  described  In 
Subtitle  A.  A  qualified  Individual  Insurance 
contract  must  contain  provisions  which  ob- 
ligate the  Insurer  to  renew  the  policy,  and 
allow  covered  dependents  to  continue  their 
coverage  under  the  policy  after  the  death  of 
the  Insured  as  If  he  were  still  alive. 


SUBTITLE   D 

Grants  to  States  for  qualified  State  health- 
care plans  for  the  needy  and  uninsurable 
Section  531:  The  bill  adds  a  new  Title  XX 
to  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  publicly  subsidized  health 
care  Insurance  p>lans  on  a  state  by  state 
basis.  Each  state  will  have  a  health  Insur- 
ance pool,  which  all  private  entities  In  that 
state  (both  profit  and  non-profit)  which 
currentiy  Indemnify  the  cost  of  health  care 
would  be  required  to  underwrite.  One  or 
more  private  insurance  carriers  will  be  desig- 
nated by  the  state  to  administer  the  state 
plan  on  a  retention  accounting  basis.  These 
state  plans  will  guarantee  that  Minimum 
Standard  Healthcare  Benefits  are  made  avail- 
able to  Individuals  and  families  who  previ- 
ously were  unable  to  purchase  health  care 
Insxuance,  either  because  of  their  low  in- 
come or  their  extremely  poor  health,  (sees, 
2001;  2002(a);  2002(d);  2003(a);  2003(b); 
2010;  2015(d)  of  "HtleXX). 

In  order  to  encourage  a  state  to  establish 
a  plan,  federal  appropriations  otherwise  pay- 
able to  the  state  pursuant  to  Titles  V  end 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  are  condi- 
tioned on  the  state's  having  in  operation  a 
QuaUfled  State  Healthcare  Plan.  The  bene- 
fits required  to  be  provided  by  a  state  plan 
are  designed  to  stimulate  the  nationwide  de- 
velopment of  Improved  methods  for  orga- 
nizing and  delivering  health  care  services, 
(sees.  2002(a)  and  20i2(d)  ofntleXX). 

Individuals  or  families  who  are  eligible  to 
receive  public  cash  assistance  under  a  pro- 
gram financed  In  whole  or  In  part  by  federal 
funds  will  be  enrolled  In  the  state  plan 
automatically,  and  without  cost.  Those  In- 
dividuals who  are  financially  capable  of  pro- 
curing health  insurance,  but  who  are  unin- 
surable because  of  poor  health,  may  enroll 
In  the  state  plan  at  their  own  expense;  how- 
ever, these  Individuals  may  not  be  charged 
more  than  the  established  rate  for  other  In- 
dividuals enrolled  in  that  state  plan.  En- 
rollment of  other  Individuals  and  families 
who  had  low  incomes  the  previous  year  (less 
than  $3,000  for  single  Individuals,  less  than 
$4,500  for  a  family  of  two,  and  less  than 
$6,000  for  a  family  of  three  or  more)  Is 
volvmtary.  Such  Individuals  and  families 
would  elect  to  be  enrolled  once  each  year 
and  would  be  required  to  make  modest  con- 
tributions toward  the  cost  of  Insuring  their 
own  health  care,  depending  on  the  size  of 
thedr  family  and  the  amount  of  their  In- 
come. No  assets  or  other  means  tests  are  re- 
quired, (sees.  2003(a):  2003(b):  2005(a): 
2005(c);   2006(a);  2006(b)    of  Title  XX). 

The  premiums  to  be  charged  for  each  pol- 
icy year  under  a  state  plan  will  be  actuarial- 
ly determined  In  each  state,  and  for  each 
family  size  risk  category.  The  established 
premiums  are  subject  to  annual  review  by 
designated  federal  and  state  agencies,  and 
If  the  premiums  are  found  to  be  tinjustlfi- 
ably  high  within  a  particular  state,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
may  direct  a  reduction  In  the  federal  ap- 
propriation for  that  state's  premium  cost. 
Each  state  has  the  primary  obligation  to 
provide  the  uncontrlbuted  premium  cost  for 
its  plan:  but  If  the  state  implements  and 
utlllzles  controls  which  are  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  delivery  of  lower-cost  higher- 
quality  Institutional  health  care  services,  If 
It  exempts  Qualified  State  Healthcare  Plan 
transactions  from  state  taxation,  and  If  It 
eliminates  discriminatory  state  tax  treat- 
ment of  health  care  Insurers,  then  the  state 
win  receive  federal  appropriations  reimburs- 
ing It  for  a  percentage  of  Its  total  uncon- 
trlbuted premium  cost.  This  federal  per- 
centage reimbursement  Is  greater  In  poor 
states  than  In  richer  states.  The  base  figure 
may  be  between  70  and  90  percent,  depend- 
ing on  the  state's  per  capita  income,  but 
further  adjustments  to  this  percentage  may 
be  made  if  institutional  rates  charged  In  any 


particular  state  for  health  care  services  are 
unjustifiably  high  In  comparison  with  other 
states.  States  are  given  the  authority  to  re- 
view In  advance  the  rates  to  be  charged  by 
health  care  institutions  for  their  services,  and 
to  refuse  to  approve  these  rates  for  pay- 
ment under  the  state  plan.  The  cost  and 
quality  of  health  care  services  provided  by 
physicians  and  other  medical  practitioners 
will  be  controlled  in  each  state. 

A  professional  service,  otherwise  covered 
by  these  state  plans,  shall  be  reimbursed 
only  If  It  falls  within  professionally  estab- 
lished utilization  guidelines  or  Is  found  to  be 
necessary  health  care  by  a  qualified  peer 
review  committee.  Furthermore,  no  charge 
for  a  necessary  service  shall  be  reimbursed 
to  the  extent  that  it  exceeds  the  prevailing 
charge  In  a  locality  for  similar  services 
(sees.  2002(e)(2);  2004;  2006(e):  2008.  2009: 
2010(c)(3);  2012(a);  2012(e)  2014  of  Title 
XX). 

If  the  premiums  collected  and  other 
monies  received  under  the  state  plan  are  not 
sufficient  to  pay  the  claims  incurred  and  the 
other  costs  of  operating;  the  state  plan,  the 
private  underwriters  of  the  plan  shall  bear 
the  losses  to  the  extent  of  3  percent  of  the 
premiums  collected  for  that  year.  The  state 
will  bear  the  excess  losses  and  will  receive 
a  federal  appropriation  reimbursing  it  for 
that  portion  of  the  excess  losses  equal  to 
the  base  federal  percentage  for  that  state's 
premium  costs  (sees.  2010  and  2012(b)  of 
Title  XX). 

To  avoid  costly  duplication  of  coverage, 
enrollment  Is  not  available  to  those  individ- 
uals or  families  covered  under  a  Qualified 
Employee  Healthcare  Plan;  enrollment  Is  not 
generally  available  to  classes  of  Individuals 
or  famUles  who  will  receive  substantially  all 
of  their  medical  care  under  a  non-Social 
Security  federal  or  state  program;  all  eligible 
state  pltm  enrollees  must  have  Medicare  Part 
B  supplementary  medical  Insurance  cover- 
age, the  material  cost  of  which  would  be 
borne  by  the  state  and  the  benefits  of  which 
would  be  coordinated  wtlh  state  plan  bene- 
fits (sees.  2002(e)(3):  2003(a)(3);  2003(a) 
(4):   2013  of  "ntle  XX). 

Specific  provision  Is  made  In  the  bill  (sec. 
2012  of  'ntle  XX)  to  protect  the  federal  gov- 
ernment against  having  to  bear  such  part 
of  the  cost  of  a  Qualified  State  Healthcare 
Plan  as  may  be  attributable  to  a  state's  de- 
cision to  have  the  plan  provide  greater  bene- 
fits than  the  minimum  required  for  quali- 
fication under  'Htle  XX. 

Applicants  for  enrollment  In  the  state  plan 
must  provide  and  certify  all  Information  re- 
quired to  make  an  eligibility  determination. 
Any  federal  or  state  agency  may  be  required 
to  furnish  Information  deemed  by  the  ad- 
ministering carrier  to  be  necessary  to  verify 
eligibility  (sees.  2005  and  2011  of  Title  XX). 
Conforming  amendments  to  title  V  of  the 

Social  Security  Act 
Section  532:  The  bill  amends  Title  V  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (Maternal  and  ChUd 
Health  and  Crippled  Children's  Services)  to 
avoid  unnecessary  and  costly  duplication  of 
federally  subsidized  health  care  programs. 
Title  V  presently  pays  for  the  cost  of  various 
medical  items  and  services  which  will  be  re- 
quired to  be  provided  under  Qualified  State 
Healthcare  Plans.  On  July  1,  1973.  or  upon 
a  state's  establishment  of  a  Qualified  State 
Healthcare  Plan,  whichever  occurs  first,  pay- 
ment for  Items  and  services  now  covered 
under  Title  V  would  be  excluded.  If  they 
also  would  be  covered  under  a  Qualified 
State  Healthcare  Plan,  'ntle  V  wlU  continue 
to  pay  for  Items  and  services  which  are  not 
covered  by  Qualified  State  Healthcare  Plans. 

Conforming  amendments  to  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act 

Section  S33:  Individuals  and  families  eli- 
gible for  enrollment  in  the  Medicare  Part  B 
supplementary    medical    insurance    program 
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are  required  to  be  enrolled  In  said  program 
as  a  condition  for  enrollment  In  a  Qualified 
State  Healthcare  Plan.  Section  1837  ol  Title 

XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended 
by  the  bill  to  remove  existing  limitations  on 
Medicare  Part  B  enrollment  which  might 
prevent  otherwise  eligible  state  plan  enrollees 
from  qualifying  for  Qualified  State  Health- 
care Plan  coverage.  Each  state  which  has  a 
Qualified  State  Healthcare  Plan  Is  required 
to  pay  the  premium  for  supplementary  med- 
ical insurance  benefits  under  Part  B  of  Title 
XVHI  of  the  Social  Seciirlty  Act  for  Indi- 
viduals and  families  who  are  eligible  to  enroll 
In  the  Part  B  program  and  who  are  also  eli- 
gible to  receive  public  cash  assistance  under 
a  federally  financed  program.  Section  1843  of 
Title  XVm  Is  amended  by  the  bill  to  allow  a 
Stat*  to  enter  Into  an  agreement  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
pursuant  to  which  all  of  these  indigent  state 
plan  enrollees  will  be  enrolled  under  the  pro- 
gram established  by  Part  B  of  Title  XVin. 

Conforming  amendments  to  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act 

Section  634:  The  bill  amends  Title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (Orants  to  States  for 
Medical  Assistance  Programs)  to  avoid  un- 
necessary and  costly  duplication  of  federally 
subsidized  health  care  programs.  Title  XIX 
presently  pays  for  the  cost  of  various  medical 
items  and  services  which  will  be  required  to 
be  provided  under  Qualified  States  Healthcare 
Plans.  On  July  1.  1973.  or  upon  a  state's 
establishment  of  a  Qualified  State  Healthcare 
Plan,  whichever  occurs  first,  payment  for 
Items  and  services  now  covered  under  Title 

XIX  would  be  excluded  If  they  also  would 
be  covered  under  a  Qualified  State  Healthcare 
Plan.  Title  XIX  will  continue  to  pay  for  Items 
and  services  which  are  not  covered  by  Quali- 
fied State  Healthcare  Plans. 

Conforming  amendments  regarding 
"reasonable  cost" 
Section  635:  The  bill  (sec.  531  of  the  bill 
and  sees.  2002(eHa):  2008;  and  2009  of  the 
new  Title  XX  it  adds)  establishes  stand- 
ards for  strengthening  controls  over  the 
quality  and  cost  to  enrollees  for  health  care 
services  provided  by  physicians  or  other 
medical  practitioners  and  for  health  care 
services  rendered  to  state  plan  enrollees  In 
health  care  Institutions.  The  bill  provides 
that  these  standards  shall  apply  to  deter- 
mine "reasonable  cost"  under  the  existing 
federally  subsidized  health  care  programs 
established  by  Titles  V,  XVm,  and  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

Conforming  amendments  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code 

Section  538:  The  premiums  and  other 
monies  received  pursxiant  to  the  operation  of 
a  Qualified  State  Healthcare  Plan  will,  to  the 
extent  feasible,  be  invested  by  the  adminis- 
tering carrier  In  interest-bearing  obligations 
and  other  Income-yielding  securities.  The 
bill  amends  Section  115  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  exempt  this  Interest  or 
other  income  from  federal  income  taxation. 
Carrier  compliance 

Section  537:  The  bill  requires  insurance 
carriers  to  pool  their  efforts  and  resources  to 
Insure  that  all  individuals  and  families  will 
receive  higher-quality,  lower-cost  health 
care  benefits.  This  section  provides  that 
these  carriers  will  not  be  subject  to  federal 
or  state  antitrust  legislation  solely  ae  a  re- 
sult of  their  efforts  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  Title  V  of  the  bUl. 

Effective  date 

Section  638:  Sections  531.  533,  633.  634, 
635,  530,  and  537  of  the  bill  are  to  become 
effective  upon  enactment,  except  that 
Qualified  State  Healthcare  Plans  will  not 
provide  benefits  before  July  1.  1972.  and 
the  federal  tax  exemption  for  Investment 
income  derived  pursuant  to  Qualified  State 


Healthcare  Plan  Investments  will  apply  only 
to  taxable  years  ending  after  June  30,  1972. 


GATEWAY  NATIONAL  PARK 

(Mr.  AODABBO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  en- 
vironmental crisis  requires  much  more 
than  our  recognition  and  concern.  It  re- 
quires our  prompt  and  determined  ac- 
tions to  save  what  we  still  can  for  fu- 
ture generations  to  enjoy. 

The  proposed  Gateway  National  Park 
is  an  opportimlty  to  take  an  action  to 
preserve  a  unique  recreational  area  and 
show  our  determination  to  combat  fur- 
ther destruction  of  our  valuable  re- 
sources. 

A  recent  editorial  about  this  subject 
warrants  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  and  I  ask  permission  to  in- 
sert the  text  of  the  editorial  entitled 
"Gateway  Park  Must  Be  Saved"  which 
appeared  in  the  February  10,  1971,  edi- 
tion of  the  Long  Island  Press : 

Oatkwat  Park  Must  B>  Saved 

The  report  of  the  death  of  the  Gateway 
National  Park  appears  to  have  been  an  ex- 
aggeration— ^we  hope. 

The  report  was  based  on  the  assumption 
that  President  Nixon's  environmental  mes- 
sage, delivered  to  Congress  Monday,  doomed 
the  plan  to  combine  Jamaica  Bay.  Breezy 
Point,  Great  Kills.  Hoffman-Swinburne  Is- 
lands and  Sandy  Hook  into  a  huge,  federally 
protected  recreational  area,  to  dispose  of 
1,083  acres  of  Port  Hancock  on  Sandy  Hook 
by  turning  it  over  to  New  Jersey. 

Considering  the  sorry  financial  state  of 
New  Jersey,  this  means  the  largest  portion 
of  the  projected  Gateway  development  could 
not  be  developed  within  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. 

The  hope  that  all  is  not  lost,  however, 
emerged  yesterday  when  Russell  Train, 
chairman  of  the  President's  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality,  and  the  new  Interior 
secretary.  Rogers  Morton  said  the  plan  is 
being  carefully  restudled. 

"The  project  is  big  and  exciting,"  Mr. 
Morton  assured  Mayor  Lindsay.  "I'm  very  en- 
thusiastic about  Gateway,  but  realistic.  We 
have  to  make  sure  it  will  fiy." 

A  gloomy  portent  of  Gateway's  ability  to 
fly,  despite  Mr.  Train's  and  Mr.  Morton's 
enthusiasm  Is  the  potential  impact  on  the 
park's  development  of  Mr.  Nixon's  new  land 
use  policy.  Although  he  spoke  glowingly  in 
his  State  of  the  Union  message  about  bring- 
ing "parks  to  the  people  where  the  people 
are."  his  Monday  message  Indicated  he  would 
do  this  by  turning  over  to  the  states  more 
land  and  authority  to  use  It. 

This  sounds  fine,  but  In  practice  it  would 
mean  fewer  parks  because  the  states,  are  ill- 
equipped  to  do  Justice  to  a  development  such 
as  Gateway.  It  Is  one  thing  to  turn  over  to 
Nassau  County  the  161  acres  at  the  former 
Naval  Training  Devices  Center  In  Port  Wash- 
ington for  park  purposes.  It  Is  quite  another 
to  hand  Jersey  1 .033  acres  of  Sandy  Hook  that 
Jersey  cannot  possibly  develop  on  Its  own. 

As  Rep.  Joseph  Addabbo,  the  Ozone  Demo- 
crat who  was  one  of  the  earliest  proponents 
of  Gateway,  pointed  out,  a  federal  presence 
Is  vital  in  dealing  with  the  enormous  prob- 
lems associated  with  developing  our  coast- 
line, particularly  where  two  or  more  states 
are  Involved. 

To  back  that  up.  Rep.  Addabbo  yesterday 
reintroduced  his  bill  to  establish  the  Gate- 
way park  It  Is  up  to  the  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  Congreaalonal  delegations  to  unite  be- 


hind this  measure  and  see  that  Washington 
provides  the  fuel  and  machinery  to  make  it 
"fly." 

And  "fly"  it  must,  because  this  plan  rep- 
resents a  crucial  means  of  restoring  the 
pleasure  and  graclousness  disappearing  from 
xirban  life.  As  John  P.  Keith,  president  of  the 
Regional  Plan  Association,  put  It: 

"Fifteen  million  people  live  within  a  two- 
hour  drive  of  the  park,  7  per  cent  of  the 
whole  nation.  Upward  of  a  half-mllUon  peo- 
ple a  day  would  be  able  to  use  the  Gateway's 
swimming,  fishing,  boating,  recreational 
and  cultural  facilities  at  the  completion  of 
the  10-year  development  program  proposed 
by  the  Interior  Department  In  1968.  Fifty 
million  p>eople  a  year  would  avail  them- 
selves of  the  facilities."  The  cost  would 
be  $20  million  a  year — 40  cents  per  user — 
over  10  years,  when  development  would  be 
completed.  Never  has  the  federal  government 
been  able  to  serve  so  many  people  with  rec- 
reational facilities  of  high  quality  for  so  little 
money." 


WYOMING   RAIL  PASSENGER 
SERVICE 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter  ) 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  of  Wyoming  was  harmed  by  the 
final  report  on  the  basic  national  rail 
passenger  system  submitted  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  Transportation,  Mr.  John  A. 
Volpe,  on  January  28. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Wyoming  offers 
some  of  the  best  trackage  In  the  United 
States,  some  of  the  finest  passenger 
equipment,  and  the  most  direct  route  to 
the  coast,  it  has  been  relegated  to  sec- 
ondary consideration,  as  an  option  on 
the  designated  routes  from  Chicago  to 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 

With  all  four  connecting  lines  from 
the  east  coming  directly  to  Denver,  and 
with  the  designated  route  favoring  the 
Denver-Grand  Junction-Salt  Lake  City 
route,  the  obvious  benefits  of  utilizing 
the  Omaha-Cheyenne-Ogden  trackage 
have  been  ignored. 

I  submit  for  the  consideration  of  my 
colleagues,  and  for  the  special  attention 
of  the  Transportation  Department  and 
the  Railroad  Passenger  Ser\dce  Corpora- 
tion, the  following  editorial  from  the 
February  2  issue  of  the  Riverton,  Wyo.. 
Ranger : 

EDrroRiALLY    Speaking    Bad    Rahpax    Choice 

The  proposed  routes  for  Rallpax,  the  new 
Inter-rallroad  passenger  corporation,  could 
by-pass  Wyoming,  eliminating  all  passenger 
trains  from  the  state.  The  potential  develop- 
ment Indicates  another  side  of  the  prospect 
of  a  rural  state  which  has  no  metropolitan 
centers. 

Rallpax  Is  designed  to  link  cities.  The 
Rallpax  routes  proposed  all  link  Chicago- 
Denver.  Wyoming  Is  on  a  possible  option 
route  from  Denver  to  Cheyenne  to  Ogden, 
but  the  first  designated  route  for  Rallpax 
Is  Denver  to  Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  to  Salt 
Lake  City. 

A  group  of  our  people  keeps  saying.  "Let's 
leave  Wyoming  Just  like  It  Is."  They  would 
give  Wyoming's  water  to  Arizona,  export  our 
young  people  to  Denver  or  another  city  to 
seek  work.  They  would  stop  cutting  timber 
from  the  national  forests,  which  will  eventu- 
ally close  the  local  sawmill  and  planing 
nUll.  and  that  wUl  be  the  end  of  rail  freight 
service  to  Fremont  County. 

The  recent  financial  statements  of  Frontier 
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Airlines  separate  the  operating  costs  and 
operating  Incomes  of  prop-Jet  planes  which 
serve  the  smaller  towns  and  cities,  and  the 
Jets,  which  serve  the  big  cities.  A  case  may 
be  buUt  In  the  future  for  further  trimming 
of  local  air  service. 

The  whole  picture  which  can  be  drawn 
from  a  movement  to  serve  only  the  cities, 
with  passenger  trains,  planes,  water,  and  the 
rest  has  some  frightening  connotations  for 
Wyoming.  The  interstate  highway  system 
with  its  by-passes  of  all  the  Wyoming  towns 
and  cities  gives  further  Impetus  to  the  Im- 
pression that  Wyoming  Is  a  place  to  pass 
through,  perhaps  visit,  but  get  out  of  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Some  people,  whose  business  It  is,  would 
like  to  see  Wyoming  In  an  even  more  primi- 
tive, natural  state  where  a  few  people  can 
come  to  play  and  whose  water  rights  wUl  be 
bought  up  eventually  by  others  for  their 
private  vacation  preserves. 

That's  not  the  picture  which  appeals  to  the 
majority  of  Wyomlngites.  They  shoiild  be 
speaking  out  to  keep  our  passenger  trains, 
our  railroads,  our  airlines,  our  Wyoming 
water,  so  that  the  chance  remains  open  for 
more  of  those  people  who  love  Wyoming  to 
have  a  chance  to  make  a  living  here  and 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  this  wonderful  state. 

We  don't  like  the  RaUpax  designation 
which  leaves  Wyoming  off  the  passenger  sys- 
tem. The  designation  drives  another  nail  In 
the  Wyoming  coffin  in  which  may  eventually 
be  burled  the  chance  for  diversified  develop- 
ment rather  than  the  limited  mineral-vaca- 
tion prospects  on  which  our  lives  now 
mainly  rest. 

NINETY  PERCENT  FEDERAL  FUNDS 
FOR  WATER  POLLUTION  CLEANUP 

(Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing in  the  House  of  Representatives 
today  a  comprehensive  water  pollution 
abatement  measure  which  would  bring 
to  90  percent  the  Federal  financing  avail- 
able for  water  pollution  abatement 
Dro  i  GC  ts 

Under  this  bill,  90  percent  Federal 
funds  would  be  provided  for  projects  in- 
cluded in  a  river  basin  plan  and  in 
States  which  have  enforceable  water 
quality  standards  and  an  adequate 
matching  grant  program. 

Other  proposals  in  th's  legislation  in- 
clude : 

First,  $4  billion  per  year  would  be 
allocated  for  5  years  for  grants  to  States 
and  localities  for  the  construction  of 
waste  treatment  facilities.  The  measure 
would  generate  a  total  of  $22  billion  for 
waste  treatment  facilities  over  the  next 
5  years; 

Second,  to  be  eligible  for  a  Federal 
grant,  a  treatment  plant  would  be  re- 
quired to  be  part  of  a  river  basin  pro- 
gram; 

Third,  funds  appropriated  by  Congress 
under  the  grant  program  could  be  re- 
allocated at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
from  States  imable  to  use  the  funds  to 
those  which  can; 

Fourth.  $40  million  of  the  $4  billion 
allocated  annually  would  be  available  for 
reimbursement  to  States  which  pre- 
funded  the  Federal  share  of  treatment 
projects  or  for  localities  which  have 
severe  local  pollution  needs ; 

Fifth,  Federal  grants  would  be  pro- 


hibited for  waste  treatment  projects  de- 
signed solely  to  treat  industrial  wastes; 

Sixth,  where  some  industrial  wastes 
are  to  be  treated  in  a  community  project, 
industry  would  be  required  to  share  In 
the  cost  of  the  project; 

Seventh,  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  is  re- 
quired to  develop,  in  cooperation  with 
the  States,  an  inventory  of  industrial 
£ind  municipal  pollution  sources; 

Eighth,  the  States  would  be  required  to 
keep  data  with  respect  to  trends  in  water 
quality  and  on  the  progress  being  made 
in  the  construction  of  adequate  pollution 
abatement  facilities; 

Ninth,  the  discharge  of  hazardous  sub- 
stances into  our  waterways  is  prohibited ; 

Tenth,  ocean  dumping  is  prohibited 
without  a  permit.  No  permit  can  be  issued 
imless  there  Is  assurance  the  discharge 
would  not  cause  or  contribute  to  a  viola- 
tion of  water  quality  standards; 

Eleventh,  the  degradation  of  present 
water  quality  is  prohibited.  Water  quality 
standards  are  extended  to  all  navigable 
waters  and  tributaries; 

Twelfth,  the  first  $100  million  appro- 
priated for  pollution  abatement  esich  year 
must  be  given  to  help  our  niral  areas,  as 
is  required  under  present  law ; 

Thirteenth,  any  new  building  which 
must  comply  with  water  quality  stand- 
ards is  required  to  use  the  latest  pollu- 
tion control  techniques  available.  Closed- 
cycle  systems  would  be  required  as  they 
become  available;  and 

Fourteenth,  the  authorization  for 
grants  to  State  and  interstate  water  pol- 
lution control  agencies  is  doubled,  from 
$10  to  $20  million  per  year,  and  this 
money  must  supplement  not  supplant 
State  pollution  fimds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all  know,  in  the 
1950's  President  Eisenhower  and  the 
Congress  financed  the  construction  of  a 
massive  interstate  highway  system  with 
a  90-percent  Federal  funds  formula.  Cer- 
tainly clean  water  is  as  important  to  the 
Nation  as  good  highways.  I  think  the 
measure  I  am  introducing  today  reflects 
that. 

This  legislation  also  reflects,  I  believe, 
much  information  we  have  learned  about 
pollution  and  pollution  grants  to  States 
and  localities  over  the  past  few  years. 

We  have  learned,  for  example,  that 
pollution  control  along  an  entire  river 
basin  is  the  most  eflScient  and  economicsd 
way  to  clean  up  our  waters.  Basinwide 
control  could  avoid  haphazard  systems  of 
pollution  cleanup  and  give  us  the  max- 
imum results  from  the  completion  of 
sewage  treatment  plants  which  we  do 
construct. 

Therefore,  under  this  proposal  all 
treatment  plants  which  henceforth  re- 
ceive Federal  grants  will  be  required  to 
be  part  of  a  river  basin  program. 

We  know  under  our  present  formula 
for  the  allocation  of  Federal  funds  for 
pollution  abatement  facilities  that  money 
often  goes  to  States  which  do  not  need  or 
cannot  use  it,  and  must  stay  allocated  to 
those  States  for  18  months  after  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year,  even  though  other 
States  are  overwhelmed  with  additional 
needs  and  crying  for  additional  funds. 

In  an  efifort  to  deal  with  these  prob- 


lems I  have  proposed  changes  in  the  for- 
mula so  that  it  takes  into  accoimt  popu- 
lation, need,  and  efforts  by  the  States, 
either  through  matching  grants  or  pre- 
funding  of  the  Federal  share  of  treat- 
ment projects. 

With  regard  to  industrial  pollution,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  know  that  a  large  amount 
of  Federal  grant  fimds  awarded  to  mu- 
nicipalities in  the  past  was  for  the  con- 
struction of  facilities  to  treat  significant 
quantities  of  industrial  wastes.  In  some 
cases,  treatment  plants  treated  only  such 
wastes.  We  have  learned  also  that  when 
Industries  do  not  pay  the  full  costs  of 
treating  their  wastes  when  using  these 
federally  funded  waste  treatment  plants, 
they  have  little  incentive  to  decrease  the 
amount  of  pollutants  which  they  send  to 
community  treatment  plants. 

Therefore,  under  this  legislation  joint 
municipal -industrial  plants  could  be 
constnicted,  but  when  some  industrial 
wastes  are  to  be  treated  in  a  municipal 
plant,  industry  would  be  required  to 
share  in  the  cost  of  the  project. 

Under  that  system,  user  charges, 
connection  fees  or  other  such  techniques 
would  be  used  to  assess  an  industry  a 
share  of  the  operating  costs,  and  costs 
of  amortizing  the  debt.  In  proportion  to 
their  contributions  to  the  total  cost  of 
waste  treatment. 

Such  an  arrangement  takes  into  con- 
sideration both  fiscal  equity  and  the  fact 
that  Joint  municipal-industrial  plants 
are  often  beneficial.  One  plant  may  cost 
less  than  two  separately  constructed 
plants.  Nutrients  needed  in  the  treatment 
process  which  are  absent  in  Industrial 
waste  can  be  provided  by  the  municipal 
sewage.  And,  most  Important,  such  a 
cost-recovery  system  will  provide  indus- 
try with  the  incentive  needed  to  decrease 
the  tons  and  tons  of  pollution  which  they 
dump  into  our  waterways  etich  year. 
Only  by  decreasing  the  volume  or 
strength  of  wastes  which  must  be  proc- 
essed can  we  cut  down  on  pollution  and 
on  the  cost  of  treatment  projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  funding  for  the 
program,  $22  billion  over  the  next  5 
years,  may  seem  large,  but  even  this 
amount  is  somewhat  dwarfed  by  the  esti- 
mate of  needs. 

We  have  fallen  behind  in  payments  to 
States  which  have  already  supported 
pollution  abatement  programs  as  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  reimbursables 
due  all  the  States  have  jumped  from  $894 
million  in  June  1970,  to  $1.5  billion  by 
the  end  of  that  year.  This  included  re- 
imbursables owed  to  Wisconsin  of  $64 
million  in  December,  up  from  $30  million 
in  September. 

The  National  League  of  Cities  esti- 
mates that  local  needs  for  water  pollution 
control  facilities  from  1971-76  will  total 
$33  to  $37  billion.  This  includes  primary, 
secondary,  and  tertiary  treatment  facili- 
ties and  interceptor  and  storm  sewers. 
The  Wisconsin  League  of  Municipalities 
has  estimated  the  total  needs  for  my  own 
State  during  the  next  5  years  at  $816.5 
million.  Even  now,  there  are  384  applica- 
tions pending  for  municipal  waste  treat- 
ment facilities  in  Wisconsin  for  which 
the  total  estimated  cost  is  $206  million. 

Thus,    while    $1    billion    or    even    $2 
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billion  for  water  poDutlon  facilities  may 
sound  like  a  large  sum,  we  should  not 
and  cannot  talk  about  the  size  of  our 
antipollution  efforts  without  speaking 
also  about  the  size  of  our  pollution 
problems.  And  when  we  do  this,  it  is 
obvious  that  we  must  make  In  the  future 
a  far  larger  commitment  In  terms  of 
dollars  than  we  have  made  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all  know,  authoriza- 
tion for  water  pollution  grants  under 
the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  ends 
In  June  of  this  year.  We  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  extend  that  legislation  and  to 
use  the  knowledge  we  have  gained  about 
pollution  grants  and  pollution  control 
over  the  past  5  years  to  make  the  new 
legislation  better  than  its  predecessor. 
The  measure  I  am  introducing  today  is 
being  Introduced  In  that  spirit. 

It  retains  those  parts  of  the  act  which 
are  effective  and  adds  new  sections  which 
will,  I  believe,  make  the  law  more  effec- 
tive and  further  our  efforts  in  halting 
the  degradation  of  our  waterways.  I  am 
hopeful  that  hearings  on  this  and  other 
similar  legislation  will  be  held  soon  so 
that  strong  water  pollution  control  legis- 
lation will  pass  this  Congress  this  year. 


INTRODUCTTON  OP  A  BILL  TO 
REGULATE  PRESIDENTIAL  ADVIS- 
ORY COMMITTEES 

fMr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
spring  of  1970,  the  Special  Studies  Sub- 
committee of  which  I  am  chairman,  held 
hearings  to  investigate  the  role  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  committees  formed  to 
serve  and  advise  the  President.  In  this 
complex  and  confusing  world  of  advisory 
bodies,  no  one  knows  how  many  commit- 
tees Bwrtually  exist  or  who  is  on  some  of 
them.  Some  committees  have  names,  but 
no  members;  some  have  not  met  in  sev- 
eral years;  some  have  difficulties  with 
funding  or  with  getting  their  reports 
published:  and  some  have  no  provision 
for  termination.  A  niomber  of  the  com- 
mittees investigated  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  reception  of  their  reports  by 
the  President  and  some  were  concerned 
at  the  absence  of  action  on  their  recom- 
mendations. 

Our  subcommittee  was  unable  to  de- 
termine the  exact  number  of  advisory 
committees  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Although  1,519  answered  our  ques- 
tionnaire, we  estimate  that  about  3,000 
actually  exist.  Of  these,  approximately 
198  are  Presidential  advisory  committees 
which  cost  the  Federal  Government  close 
to  $50,000,000  a  year.  The  cost  is  high, 
but  the  problems  on  which  the  subcom- 
mittee concentrated  were  the  lack  of 
organization  within  this  fifth  branch  of 
Government  and  the  paucity  of  the  re- 
sults arising  from  committee  recom- 
mendations. We  were  aware  of  an  over- 
whelming need  for  restructuring  the 
Federal  committee  system. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
designed  to  review  the  advisory  bodies 
of  the  Federal  Government,  to  abolish 
those  no  longer  needed,  and  to  revise  the 
functions  of  those  found  InefiQclent. 


My  bill  particularly  defines  the  roles  of 
the  Congress,  the  Director  of  the  OfHce 
of  Management  and  Budget  and  of  the 
Domestic  Council,  in  administrating  ad- 
visory committees. 

According  to  my  bill,  each  standing 
committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  oversee  the  ac- 
tivities of  each  advisory  committee  under 
Its  legislative  jurisdiction.  In  Its  super- 
visory capacity,  the  standing  committees 
will  see  that  there  is  no  duplication 
among  committees,  that  the  mission  of 
each  committee  Is  clearly  defined  and 
that  funds  adequate  for  operation  is  ap- 
propriated. They  will  also  be  sure  that 
adequate  staff  and  quarters  have  been 
assigned,  as  well  as  a  date  established 
for  termination  and  for  submission  of 
the  committee  report. 

Presidential  advisory  committees, 
which  probably  suffer  from  more  disor- 
der than  their  congressional  counter- 
parts, need  a  "mastermind"  to  coordinate 
their  appointments  and  activities.  Ac- 
cording to  my  proposal,  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
will  appoint  a  Committee  Management 
Secretariat  as  the  administering  agent. 
The  Secretariat  will  review  the  activities 
and  responsibilities  of  each  executive  ad- 
visory committee  to  determine  whether 
It  performs  a  useful  function,  whether  it 
should  be  merged  with  another  commit- 
tee, or  whether  it  should  be  dissolved. 
This  review  will  occur  aimually.  and  the 
Director  will  make  any  recommendations 
directly  to  the  President.  In  addition,  the 
Director  will  determine  the  rate  of  pay 
for  committee  members,  and  provide  ad- 
vice, assistance,  guidance,  and  leadership 
to  advisory  committees.  Each  committee 
will  be  required  to  meet  at  least  twice 
a  year  tmd.  unless  otherwise  notified,  will 
terminate   2    years   after   its   inception. 

One  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  present 
sjrstem  is  that  there  is  no  guarantee  of 
a  response  by  a  President  to  committee 
reports.  According  to  my  legislation, 
however,  the  Domestic  Council  will  be 
responsible  for  evaluating  and  taking  ac- 
tion on  all  recommendations  made  to  the 
Presidential  advisory  committees.  Within 
1  year  after  the  committee  submits  Its 
report,  the  President  will  express  to  the 
Congress  his  views  on  the  report  and  his 
proposals  for  action  or  his  reason  for  in- 
action. Annually,  the  President  will  re- 
port to  Congress  on  any  changes  in  the 
composition  of  advisory  committees. 

Until  now,  there  has  been  no  proce- 
dure for  handling  committee  reports  af- 
ter they  have  been  submitted.  They  fre- 
quently disappesu*  and  are  forgotten, 
particularly  If  they  do  not  receive  Presi- 
dential approval.  Under  my  proposal,  all 
reports — except  those  involving  national 
security — will  be  placed  on  file  in  the 
Library  of  Congress,  where  they  will  be 
available  to  Interested  persons. 

In  order  to  make  the  committee  system 
a  more  efficient  and  valuable  element  of 
the  Government,  I  believe  that  legisla- 
tion regulating  the  appointment,  orga- 
nization and  au:tlvltles  of  Presidential 
and  congressional  advisory  committees  is 
necessary.  The  legislation  I  am  Introduc- 
ing today  will  bring  order  and  logic  to 
the  confiislng  world  of  advisory  commit- 
tees. I  Invite  other  Members  to  Join  me 
In  this  effort. 


ELECTRIC  POWER  WILL  PLAY  IN- 
CREASING ROLE  IN  PROVIDING 
SOLUTIONS  TO  MANY  POLLUTION 
PROBLEMS— HON.  CHET  HOU- 
FIELD,  OF  CALIFORNIA 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  material. ) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
recent  years  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  have  been  paying  increasing 
attention  to  this  country's  need  for  elec- 
trical power  {IS  well  as  to  the  ever- 
increasing  problems  of  pollution  of  our 
environment.  There  have  been  many 
statements,  speeches,  and  reports  pre- 
pared by  Members  of  Congress  and  by 
congressional  committees.  Few  of  us 
have  given  as  much  time  to  these  con- 
comitant problems  as  has  my  esteemed 
colleague.  Congressman  Chet  Holifield, 
of  California. 

He  has  studied  these  problems  assidu- 
ously in  connection  with  his  responsi- 
bilities as  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  during  the 
recently  completed  91st  Congress.  He 
represents  an  area  where  the  need  for 
electrical  power  Is  doubling  every  7  to  8 
years.  The  problems  of  air  pollution.  In- 
cluding the  special  problems  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Basin,  are  well  known  to  him. 

I  would  like  to  insert  into  the  Record 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  those  who  may  read  the 
Record  excerpts  from  an  address  de- 
livered by  Congressman  Holifield  before 
the  Toledo,  Ohio,  area  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce on  January  25.  1971.  He  has  done 
more  than  simply  recount  the  problems — 
he  has  put  forth  some  cogent  thoughts 
toward  their  solution : 

The  Powm  STSucnna 

(Excerpts  from  remarks  by  Congressman 

Chkt  HounxLo) 

KLKCTUC  POWER 

I  dont  tblnk  I  ne«d  belabor  the  crisis 
that  exists  In  this  country  today  In  providing 
adequate  electric  power  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  public.  The  most  vivid  demonstration  of 
Its  critical  role  In  the  modern  society  was 
the  great  northeast  blackout  of  1965.  Electric 
power  Is  not.  as  some  would  have  you  believe, 
the  luxury  of  the  affluent.  It  Is  today  an  ab- 
solute neceaslty  of  our  urbanized  society. 
Loss  of  electric  power  directly  and  Immi- 
nently threatens  loss  of  human  life.  The  loin 
cloth  and  sandal  crowd  would  have  you  be- 
lieve that  electric  power  was  created  by  a 
kind  of  devil  worshipper  who  delights  In  de- 
spoil ing  the  17th  Century  pristine  environ- 
ment. Nothing  could  l>e  further  from  the 
truth.  It  grew  out  of  man's  continuing  ef- 
forts towards  self-Improvement  and  today  Is 
our  cleanest  and  most  versatile  form  of 
energy. 

From  your  special  perspective,  electric 
power  plays  a  fundamental  role  In  the  as- 
surance of  commercial  and  Industrial  health. 
both  as  to  present  operations  and  to  future 
growth.  I  submit  that  it  also  will  play  an  In- 
creasing role  In  providing  solutions  to  many 
of  our  current  pollution  problems,  such  as 
the  reduction  of  air  pollution,  the  treat- 
ment of  sewage,  and  the  disposal  of  trash 
and  garbage. 

Over  the  past  three  decades  electric  power 
loads  In  this  country  have  grown  at  an  aver- 
age rate  of  around  70%  annually.  This  has 
meant  the  doubling  of  electric  power  gener- 
ating capacity  every  7  to  10  years,  depending 
upon  particular  area  needs.  Projections  of 
the  future  requirements  reflect  a  contlnua- 
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tlon  of  this  growth  trend  which  means 
doubling  our  existing  capacity  by  1980  and 
building  nearly  4  times  present  capacity  by 
1990. 

Such  statistics  have  been  used  to  scare  the 
public.  Arguments  are  made  that  continuous 
growth  of  electric  power  at  such  a  doubling 
rate  Is  absurd  and  that  our  problem  can  be 
solved  by  cutting  out  wasteful  uses  of  energy. 
It  Is  also  argued  that  It  Is  Just  physically  Im- 
possible to  meet  such  demands  for  additional 
capacity. 

Wliat  about  these  arguments?  It  should  be 
made  clear  that,  particularly  through  the 
planning  period  of  this  specific  estimate — 
1990 — the  load  requirements  are  for  the  most 
part  already  built  In.  Most  of  the  people  who 
wlU  require  this  power  are  already  here  or 
well  on  the  way  and  the  factories  and  serv- 
ices they  will  need  are  already  built  or 
planned.  As  to  the  elimination  of  wasteful 
uses  of  electricity  this,  of  course,  should  al- 
ways be  sought.  But  when  one  faces  the  fact 
that  two-thirds  of  our  electric  power  is  used 
in  industrial  and  commercial  activities  In- 
volving the  basic  necessities  of  our  society, 
there  Just  isn't  much  margin  to  play  with. 

The  argument  that  It  Is  physically  Im- 
possible to  provide  the  added  capacity  re- 
flects awareness  of  only  the  technology  of 
the  past.  But  we  shall  be  emplojrlng  ad- 
vanced and  developing  technology.  The  esti- 
mated one  million  megawatts  of  Installed 
capacity  projected  for  1990  will  be  provided 
by  an  estimated  492  plant  sites.  This  Is  to 
be  compared  to  the  3.000  separate  plants  we 
have  now  for  only  about  one-third  as  much 
power.  In  other  words,  technological  advances 
will  enable  us  to  generate  3  times  the  power 
from  one-sixth  the  number  of  plant  sites. 
Moreover,  a  nuclear  plant  requires  only 
about  one-quarter  the  land  area  of  a  coal 
fired  plant.  Of  course  this  Isn't  the  complete 
story,  but  I  don't  have  time  to  discuss  all  of 
the  factors  this  evening.  The  main  point  is 
that  we  can  solve  all  of  these  problems  and, 
using  our  best  technology,  Improve  our  en- 
vironment at  the  same  time. 

Unfortunately,  despite  clear  Indications 
for  at  least  the  last  half  decade  that  this 
Nation  would  be  facing  serious  power  short- 
ages If  reasonable  provisions  were  not  made 
for  our  foreseeable  needs,  this  country  Is  now 
confronted  with  an  energy  crisis  of  serious 
proportions.  Just  look  at  what  has  occurred 
In  the  last  two  years  with  regard  to  avail- 
ability of  fosslle  fuels.  The  costs  of  coal 
have  more  than  doubled  In  some  areas  of 
the  country,  natural  gas  supplies  have  been 
deficient,  and  both  cost  Increases  and  sup- 
ply deficiencies  have  taken  place  In  residual 
oil.  Here  In  the  midwest,  the  availability  of 
residual  oil  Is  dep>endent  upyon  allowable 
quotas.  These  facts  should  make  abundantly 
clear  the  sensitivity  of  the  fuel  supply,  and 
thus  electric  power  supply,  to  fluctuations 
and  exercises  of  political  and  economic 
power. 

Clearly,  we  must  make  provisions  to  assure 
availability  of  all  energy  sources.  Natural  gas 
and  oil  deep  In  the  ground,  trapped  In  Im- 
permeable rock  formations,  does  us  no  good. 
Coal  with  a  sulfur  content  which  cannot 
meet  environmental  standards  does  us  little 
good  unless  we  can  find  a  good  way  to  trap 
the  pollutants.  Untimely  delays  In  construct- 
ing power  generation  facilities  and  bringing 
them  Into  service  certainly  do  us  no  good. 

We  may.  sooner  than  we  think,  find  our- 
selves In  an  almost  untenable  position  In 
this  country.  We  must  know  what  our  energy 
requirements  are  and  prepare  a  national 
energy  policy  to  assure  that  those  require- 
ments are  met.  This  is  Imperative! 

I  recall  a  statement  made  by  Dr.  Lee 
DiiBrldge,  former  Science  Adviser  to  the 
President,  during  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  hearings  on  the  environ- 
mental effects  of  producing  electric  power. 
Dr.  DuBrldge  comnaented  on  one  way  that 
the  United  States  could  regain  absolutely 
pure  air  and  water.    And   I   quote: 


"Sometimes  It  Is  said  it  Is  perfectly  pos- 
sible to  have  completely  pure  air  and  com- 
pletely pure  water  at  an  Infinite  cost.  If  we 
prohibit  the  driving  of  automobiles,  U  we 
prohibit  the  operation  of  power  and  indus- 
trial plants,  If  we  prohibit  all  the  things 
that  cause  environmental  degradation,  we 
would  have  pure  air  and  water.  The  cost 
would  be  that  everybody  would  In  effect  be 
dead." 

I  for  one  am  not  yet  willing  to  pay  such 
a  price.  Frankly,  I  am  not  yet  ready  to  He 
down  and  die. 

WHENCE  THIS    ENERGY? 

What  can  we  expect  the  future  electrical 
energy  generation  systems  to  be?  Let  us  go 
down  the  line  from  the  least  practical, 
smallest  output,  systems  to  what  should  be 
the  major  systems  of  the  future. 

A  solar  system  would  not  prove  practical 
even  In  a  desert  region,  notwithstanding  the 
fervent  hopes  of  those  from  the  deep  north. 
Oeothermal  sources — hot  springs  from  the 
depths  of  the  earth — can  successfully  produce 
electricity,  but  only  on  a  very  minor  scale. 
New  hydroelectric  sources — clean,  pure,  and 
beautiful — axe  limited  and  can  be  obtained 
In  this  country  only  by  flooding  additional 
valleys.  This  causes  certain  types  of  people  in 
the  United  States  to  become  pareinolcally 
violent.  Fossil  fuels — where  oh  where  can 
that  low-sulfur  stuff  be?  And  so  on  and  so  on. 
with  the  public  becoming  more  and  more 
confused  by  having  all  of  these  matters  mixed 
up. 

The  long  range  energy  source  picture  has 
been  studied  competently  and  In  depth.  The 
first,  most  comprehensive  study,  entitled 
"Civilian  Nuclear  Power — A  Report  to  the 
President,"  was  prepared  by  various  agencies 
of  the  Oovernment  and  was  submitted  to  the 
President  on  November  20,  1962.  It  has  since 
been  updated,  but  the  fundamental  finding 
still  stands:  After  looking  at  all  practical 
energy  sources,  there  Is  no  alternative  to  nu- 
clear energy  to  meet  our  long  range  needs. 
By  nuclear  energy  we  mean  fission  or  fusion. 
FVtclng  the  facts  of  energy  life,  since  we  are 
a  long  way  from  demonstrating  the  basic 
feasibility  of  the  fusion  reaction,  we  must 
concentrate  on  the  fission  reactors  which  we 
have  already  started  to  build.  And  we  must 
go  one  step  further  and  develop  the  breeder — 
a  fission  reactor — ^to  give  us  a  virtually  lim- 
itless supply  of  energy.  This  type  of  reactor  in 
effect  makes  more  nuclear  fuel  than  It  con- 
sumes by  converting  non-fissionable  atoms 
Into  fissionable  atoms. 

I  must  express  some  dissatisfaction  with 
the  rate  of  development  of  the  breeders.  I 
have  mentioned  this  several  times  In  other 
public  statements  and  steps  have  been  taken 
to  Improve  the  performance  record.  But  we 
are  faced  with  the  stark  fact  that  the  Ad- 
ministration has  refused  to  adequately  ftmd 
the  research  and  development  effort  on  the 
breeder  reactor. 

THE    PEOPLE    WANT    TO    KNOW 

I  have  been  associated  with  the  atomic 
energy  program  In  this  country  since  Its  in- 
ception— a  quarter  of  a  century.  I  have  par- 
ticipated in  all  the  critical  decisions  con- 
cerning the  use  of  atomic  energy  in  this 
country,  many  of  which  were  made  in  a  crisis 
atmosphere.  To  name  a  few — thermonuclear 
weapons,  naval  nuclear  propulsion,  MIRV, 
ABM,  and  most  important  for  our  future 
needs,  nuclear  electric  power.  I  know  that 
the  performance  record  of  nuclear  electric 
generating  systems  will  eventually  dispel  all 
the  doubts  held  by  the  honestly  concerned 
people.  But  these  are  the  people  who  must 
be  made  aware  of  what  Is  Involved  between 
having  sufficient  energy  or  Insufficient  energy, 
of  the  characteristics  and  true  environmental 
impact  of  fossil  fuel  plants  and  nuclear 
plants,  and  of  the  true  costs  which  will  be 
Incurred  from  their  choices.  And  this  can 
be  accomplished  very  effectively  Judging  from 
the  success   of    the  educational   workshops 


conducted  by  Oak  Ridge  Associated  Univer- 
sities in  Midland,  Michigan,  relative  to  the 
dual  purpose  nuclear  plant  to  be  built  there. 

This  Is  a  time  for  action,  not  merely  by 
radical  groups  opposed  to  everything  that  is 
being  done,  but  by  conscientious,  Informed 
citizens.  They  can  offer  constructive  advice 
based  on  practical  experience  and  pragmatic 
consideration  of  the  Issues,  the  ajternatlve 
solutions,  and  perhaps  most  Important,  the 
side  effects  of  each  alternative. 

Organizations  such  as  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce have  a  responsibility  to  the  public  as 
well  as  to  their  membership  to  assure  the 
decision-making  process  Is  not  distorted  by 
a  reaction  to  disproportionate  emphasis  of 
one  side  of  an  Issue — either  side.  Your  first 
responsibility  Is  education.  You  must  edu- 
cate yourselves  and  help  to  educate  the  pub- 
lic and  public  officials  on  the  various  issues 
confronting  us  all.  Your  organization  is  to 
be  congratulated  for  your  efforts  in  this  re- 
gard. Keep  up  the  good  work.  It  is  only  In 
this  way  can  we  hope  to  achieve  an  under- 
standing of  the  relative  priorities  of  the 
solutions  of  these  Issues. 

Traditional  self-interest,  which  has  always 
been  recognized  as  legitimate  In  the  political 
and  economc  power  structures,  will  remain 
valid  only  so  long  as  all  of  the  various  In- 
terests are  adequately  represented.  You 
should  bear  firmly  In  mind  that  a  solu- 
tion which  in  the  short  term  may  solve  the 
particular  problems  of  commercial  enter- 
prises with  which  you  are  most  concerned 
may  In  the  long  run  cost  not  only  the  health 
but  the  very  existence  of  the  same  commercial 
enterprises. 

Let  me  give  you  Just  one  broad  example. 
After  Sputnik  was  launched  In  1957  this 
country  embarked  on  a  paranoic  self-exami- 
nation of  Its  scientific  accomplishments  and 
determined  that  we  were  falling  behind.  A 
determined  effort  was  then  made  to  reverse 
that  situation  and  great  quantities  of  our 
various  resources  were  employed  to  develop 
our  scientific  knowledge  and  manpower.  That 
effort  was  successfully  culminated  with  the 
stef»plng  on  the  moon  by  Nell  Armstrong  in 
1969.  Since  that  time,  and  perhaps  some- 
what before,  the  trend  was  reversed.  Science 
has  become  the  brunt  of  doubt,  discredit 
and  debasement.  Technology  is  a  dirty  word. 
And  the  clamor  which  arose  primarily  over 
the  pollution  of  our  environment  had  an  Im- 
mediate impact  on  the  political  and  subse- 
quently the  economic  power  sectors.  The 
portion  of  our  financial  resources  dedicated 
to  scientific  research,  development  and  en- 
gineering has  been  drastically  eroded.  The 
fallout  has  been  significant  In  the  loss  of 
Jobs,  the  reduction  in  basic  research  activities 
and.  perhaps  most  Importantly,  the  disillu- 
sionment of  an  entire  generation  of  young 
scientists.  In  15  or  20  years  we  shall  reap 
the  harvest  of  what  we  sow  now  and  I  fear 
that  our  harvest  will  be  thorns  when  we 
go  looking  for  the  scientists  and  engineers 
that  we  shall  most  certainly  need.  And  the 
most  amazing  thing  about  this  entire  situa- 
tion is  that  the  solution  to  the  problems 
which  science  and  technology  is  accused  of 
having  created  will  depend  almost  completely 
on  further  advances  In  the  same  scientific  and 
technological  fields.  If  there  Is  a  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  all  of  this.  It  Is  that  a  reflex 
action  to  secure  short  term  solutions  to  par- 
ticular problems  may  well  result  In  long  term 
disaster.  I  hope  that  you  will  keep  that  con- 
cept clearly  in  mind  as  you  wrestle  with  the 
awesome  challenges  of  the  70'8. 

But  wrestle  you  must.  Gird  yourselves  for 
the  struggle.  My  best  wishes  are  with  you. 


LITHUANIANS  OBSERVE  TWO 
ANNIVERSARIES 

fMr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  «md  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record,  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  material.) 
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Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
conjunction  with  the  February  16  com- 
memoration of  the  53d  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day,  I  would  like  to  Include  In 
the  Congressional  Rccoro  a  letter  and 
resolution  that  I  have  just  received  from 
the  Reverend  John  Oasiunas,  chairman 
of  the  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  Chapter  of 
the  Lithuanian  American  Community  of 
the  USA.  Inc.  I  commend  the  East  St. 
Louis  chapter  for  taking  siich  an  active 
role  in  the  observance  of  this  important 
date  in  the  history  of  man's  quest  for 
freedom. 
The  material  follows : 
Lrhuamian  Amsrican  Commc- 

NiTT  orTHS  USA.  Inc., 
East  St.  LouU,  III..  February  14. 1971. 
Hon.  Mn.vTN  Pucx. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Neva  House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dbak  Mb.  Puck:  A«  you  know,  Ln  February 
of  emch  year  Americans  of  Lithuanian  origin 
or  deacent  and  their  friends  throughout  the 
nation  conunemorate  two  anniversaries.  Lo- 
cally on  this  date  we  are  marking : 

The  7aoth  anniversary  of  the  formation  of 
the  Lithuanian  state  when  all  lUthuanlan 
prlnclpalltlee  were  unified  Into  one  kingdom 
In  1261 :  and 

The  63rd  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  on  February  id, 
1918. 

We  should  like  to  extend  to  you  our  ap- 
preciation for  the  interest  you  have  shown  in 
our  cause  in  the  past  and  request  your  con- 
tinued support. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  Resolution 
adopted  today  by  United  States  citizens  of 
Lithuanian  origin  or  descent  residing  in  our 
community. 

Sincerely, 

Rev.  John  OAairNAa. 

Rksolctton 

Adopted  at  a  meeting  of  Americans  of 
Lithuanian  origin  or  descent  and  their 
friends  residing  in  the  city  of  East  St.  Louis. 
Htlnols,  and  Us  vicinity,  sponsored  by  the 
Lithuanian-American  Community  of  the 
U.S.A.,  Inc.,  East  St.  Louis,  niinols.  Chapter, 
held  on  Sunday,  February  14.  1971,  in  com- 
memorating the  730th  anniversary  of  the 
formation  of  the  Lithuanian  state  when 
Mlndaugas  the  Great  unified  all  Lithuanian 
principalities  into  one  kingdom  In  1251  and 
the  53rd  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Republic  of  Lithuania  on  February  16. 
1918. 

Whereas  the  Communist  regime  did  not 
come  to  power  In  Lithuania  by  legal  or  dem- 
ocratic process;  and 

Whereas  by  force  of  arms  the  Soviet  Union 
took  over  Lithuania  In  June  of  1940;  and 

Whereas  the  Lithuanian  people,  opposed  to 
foreign  domination,  are  determined  to  work 
toward  restoring  the  freedom  and  sovereign- 
ty which  they  rightly  and  deservedly  enjoyed 
for  more  than  seven  centuries;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviets  have  deported  or 
killed  over  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  Lithu- 
anian population  since  June  16,  1940;  and 

Whereas  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  has  refused  to  recognize  the  seizure 
of  Lithuania  and  incorporation  of  this  free- 
dom-loving country  Into  the  Soviet  Union 
and  has  maintained  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  government  of  the  free  Republic; 
and 

Whereas  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  created  by  H.  Res.  346  of  the 
Eighty-third  Congress  to  Investigate  the  In- 
corporation of  the  Baltic  States  into  the 
Soviet  Union,  found  tl>at  the  incorporation 
of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  was  con- 
trary to  established  principles  of  intarna- 
ttonal  law;  and 


Whereas  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  United  States  Senate  (of  the  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress)  unanimously  pawed  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  416  urging  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  world  opinion  at  the  United  Nations 
and  at  other  appropriate  international  fo- 
rums and  by  such  means  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate, to  the  denial  of  the  rights  of  self- 
determination  for  the  peoples  of  Lithuania. 
Latvia,  and  Estonia,  and  to  the  restoration  of 
these  rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples;  now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
origin  or  descent  pledge  our  support  to  our 
President  and  our  Congress  to  achieve  peace, 
freedom,  and  justice  in  the  world  and  re- 
affirm our  belief  in  the  American  principles 
of  government;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  carry  out  the  expression  of  the  United 
States  Congress  contained  in  H.  Con.  Res. 
416  by  bringing  to  the  United  Nations  the 
Baltic  States  question  and  demanding  the 
Soviet  withdrawal  from  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia;  and  be  It  finally 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  this  day  to  Richard  M  Nixon. 
President  of  the  United  States;  William  P. 
Rogers.  Secretary  of  State;  Charles  H.  Percy 
and  Adlal  E.  Stevenson  III,  Senators  from 
Illinois:  Melvln  Price.  Member  of  Congress; 
and  George  Bush.  United  States  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations. 

LJTHT7ANIAN-AMEXICAN  CoMMUNrTY 

or  THE  U.S.A..  Inc..  East  St.  Loms. 
III..  Chapttr. 

Rbv.  John  Oasittnas,  Chairman. 


NO    MAN    CAN    BE    A    COMPETENT 
LEGISLATOR 

(Mr.  HANNA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  his  elo- 
quent defense  of  the  then  new  Constitu- 
tion, James  Madison  offered  to  present- 
day  proponents  of  the  4-year  House  term 
a  compelling  and  relevant  argument. 

With  great  wisdom,  Madison  con- 
structed a  formula  whose  application  is 
as  timely  to  today's  debate  on  the  length 
of  the  term  served  by  a  Member  of  the 
House  as  it  was  during  his  day. 

He  first  points  out  that,  while  the 
length  of  the  term  "does  not  appear  to  be 
susceptible  of  any  precise  calculation"  it 
must  have  some  relation  to  the  "variety 
of  circumstances  with  which  it  may  be 
connected." 

This  great  man  then  tells  us  that — 

The  period  of  service  ought,  therefore,  In 
all  cases  to  bear  some  proportion  to  the  ex- 
tent of  practical  knowledge  requisite  to  the 
due  performance  of  the  service. 

Without  sufficient  time — time  in  pro- 
portion to  the  job  needing  to  be  done — 
Madison  argues  that  "no  man  can  be  a 
competent  legislator." 

Of  course,  Madison's  argument  was 
made  against  the  proponents  of  an  an- 
nual term.  His  defense  was  in  support  of 
a  2-year  term.  But  his  message  to  our 
time  is  clear — consider  the  circumstances 
and  requirements  "requisite  for  perform- 
ance." "Performance"  Is  his  standard, 
and  length  of  service  should  and  must  be 
based  upon  that  standard. 

The  2-year  term,  timely  and  relevant 
In  an  America  of  the  late  18th  century, 
today  Is  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  legisla- 
tor sincerely  attempting  to  fulfill  all  his 
responsibilities.  The  term   needs  to  be 


lengthened  to  4  years  if  the  House  of 
Representatives  Is  to  become  a  20th-cen- 
tury institution  capable  of  fulfilling 
Madison's  maxim  of  "performance." 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  House  is 
not  performing  as  it  should,  because  of, 
among  other  reasons,  the  antiquated  and 
disabling  2-year  term  of  its  membership. 
To  remedy  this,  I  am  introducing  today 
a  constitutional  amendment  which  will 
lengthen  to  4  years  the  term  a  Member 
serves. 

My  amendment  will,  if  enacted,  have 
one-half  of  the  House  elected  every  2 
years. 

In  separate  legislation,  I  am  proposing 
that  Congress  create  a  commission  to 
examine  and  recommend  methods  for 
equitably  reapportioning  congressional 
districts  after  the  4-year  term  is  insti- 
tuted. 

I  am  also  proposing  measures  which 
would: 

First.  Set  the  age  of  70  as  the  manda- 
tory retirement  age. 

Second.  Permit  retired  colleagues  to 
serve  the  House  as  senior  consultants. 

Third.  Authorize  $3,500,000  to  enable 
each  Member  to  both  inform  and  learn 
from  his  constituency  by  mailing  quar- 
terly newsletters  and  questionnaires. 

The  nonconstitutional  reforms  I  am 
introducing  today  are  designed  to  en- 
hance the  4-year  term  proposal.  Taken 
together,  they  offer  a  substantial  package 
of  reforms  aimed  at  streamlining  the  op- 
erations of  the  House,  as  well  as  enabling 
the  individual  Member  to  fulfill  his  re- 
sponsibilities. 

We  should  remember  that  the  idea  of 
institutionalizing  a  legislator's  frequent 
return  to  his  constituency  originated  dur- 
ing a  time  when  his  physical  ability  to  do 
so  was  inconvenient  and  expensive.  With- 
out frequent  elections  it  was  not  Incon- 
ceivable for  a  legislator  to  rarely,  if  ever. 
visit  his  district  during  a  session. 

Fortunately,  most  participants  at  the 
Constitutional  Convention  yielded,  after 
much  acrimony,  to  the  argtiments  of 
Madison  and  Hamilton.  They  correctly 
pointed  out  that  the  nattire,  scope,  and 
complexity  of  Federal  legislation  would 
require  sufficient  time  in  order  to  be  com- 
pletely dealt  with.  But  the  physical  and 
political  realities  of  the  times  were  com- 
pelling and,  as  a  compromise  between 
these  arguments,  the  2-year  term  was 
agreed  upon. 

Today,  institutionalizing,  for  physical 
reasons,  the  frequent  return  of  legislators 
to  their  districts  is  no  longer  relevant. 
Therefore,  those  who  still  defend  the  two 
year  term  argue  that  frequent  elections 
keep  the  House  "close  to  the  people"  and 
sensitive  to  their  constituents'  opinions. 

Ironically,  on  the  national  level,  the 
2-year  term  mitigates  against  a  Mem- 
ber's being  sensitive.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  pressure  of  the  responsibilities  of 
the  office  and  the  urgency  of  politically 
surviving  makes  a  Member  anything  but 
sensitive.  Frequent  campaigns  have  be- 
come less  an  opportunity  for  dialog  be- 
tween Members  and  constituents  and 
more  an  expensive  exercise  in  packaging 
attractive  commodities.  Compressing  the 
increasingly  complicated  responsibilities 
of  the  office  with,  in  a  marginal  district, 
the  expensive  and  demanding  require- 
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ments  for  election  into  the  space  of  2 
years,  leaves  little  if  any  time  for  a 
Member  to  engage  in  honest,  considered, 
and  meaningful  dialog  with  his  con- 
stituency. 

To  a  large  extent,  modem  campaign- 
ing and  the  demands  of  holding  office 
today  have  changed  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  voter  and  those  who  represent 
him.  The  personal  style,  necessary  even 
up  to  a  few  decades  ago,  has  largely  been 
replaced  by  campaigns  tailored  to  fit  the 
electronic  media  and  computer  tech- 
nology. Although  personally  demanding 
upon  the  candidate,  these  new  techniques 
have  effectively  created  real  barriers  be- 
tween the  voter  and  the  campaigner.  Un- 
fortimately  these  techniques  reflect  the 
times  and  must  be  used  if  a  candidate  is 
to  gain  the  attention  of  the  voters. 

The  point,  of  course,  is  that  modem 
campaigns  are  less  than  adequate  mech- 
anisms for  meaningful  constituent  con- 
tact. They  are.  however,  just  as  per- 
sonally demanding  and  infinitely  more 
expensive  for  the  candidate.  The  legisla- 
tor today  is  not  only  Increasingly  de- 
pendent on  the  new  techniques  upon 
which  he  has  to  rely  for  reelection,  but 
he  is  increasingly  dependent  upon  those 
capable  of  paying  the  extravagant  costs 
of  these  new  techniques.  For  these  rea- 
sons, the  legislator  who  has  to  rim  for 
office  frequently  finds  himself  less  ca- 
pable of  being  responsive  to  the  people 
he  represents,  because  he  has  to  be  more 
responsive  to  those  paying  the  bills. 

This,  I  believe,  is  a  reasonable  answer 
to  those  who  maintain  frequent  elections 
are  necessary  if  a  Member  is  to  remain 
"close  to  the  people."  But  what  about  the 
argument  that  2-year  elections  raise 
issues  and  require  Members  to  answer 
for  their  activities. 

The  availability  of  the  media  and  its 
impact  upon  public  life  have  had  a  pro- 
found effect  in  reshaping  political  in- 
stitutions. While  the  media  has  played 
the  most  important  role  in  depersonal- 
izing campaigns.  It  has  had  the  salutory 
effect  of  keeping  the  electorate  informed. 
Daily  information  on  the  activities  of 
Congress  is  available  in  almost  every 
living  room  in  America.  A  vigilant  and 
independent  press  with  immediate  access 
to  the  electronic  media  can  in  1  day  re- 
port on  issues  and  summon  mass  public 
concern  requiring  almost  instantaneous 
accountability,  if  not  action,  from  the 
Congress. 

An  informed  electorate,  better  able  and 
more  interested  in  gaining  information 
from  the  media  rather  than  from  a  par- 
tisan, highly  structured,  and  often  delib- 
erately simplistic  political  campaign,  is 
honestly  not  served  by  the  2 -year  term. 
The  public  gains  only  marginal  advan- 
tage, if  there  is  any  at  all,  from  having 
its  representative  continually  csunpaign 
and  it  loses  significantly  in  the  quality  of 
attention  and  concern  paid  to  public 
business. 

In  his  article  in  the  Federalist  Papers, 
Madison  maintains  that  Federal  business 
is  twice  as  complex  and  voluminous  in 
nature  and  scope  when  compared  to  the 
business  of  the  individual  States.  During 
his  time,  the  lower  houses  of  most  State 
legislatures  were  elected  annually.  Rea- 
soning from  this,  Madison  suggested  2 
years  for  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Today,  the  sheer  volmne  and  complex- 
ity of  Federal  business  is  such  that  to 
compare  it  with  Madison's  times  would 
be  an  absurd  hoax.  It  would  be  compar- 
ing a  rural  society  to  an  urban  one,  an 
agricultural  economy  to  an  industrial 
economy.  There  is  no  basis  for  compar- 
ing the  America  of  1789  to  the  America 
of  1971.  They  are  two  different  Americas. 
Yet,  the  length  of  service  in  the  House 
is  still  based  upon  maxims  two  centuries 
old.  If  we  are  to  perform  well,  and  if  we 
are  to  honestly  tind  competently  exercise 
our  responsibilities,  we  must  muster  the 
courage  to  tell  the  Nation  we  need  more 
time. 

I  believe  if  we  do  this  we  will  create 
an  honest  base  upon  which  to  judge  the 
performance  of  the  House  and  each  of 
its  Members.  I  honestly  believe  that  each 
Member  would  then  be  able  to  devote  the 
quality  of  attention  and  energy  neces- 
sary to  imderstand  and  deal  with  the  is- 
sues of  the  1970's. 

I  also  believe  we  will  be  a  more  hon- 
estly responsive  institution,  for  we  will 
have  the  time  to  listen  and  consider 
rather  than  just  react  or  ignore.  We  will 
be  a  more  Independent  institution — more 
independent  of  special  interests  now 
necessary  to  finance  increasingly  costly 
campaigns. 

With  the  burden  of  incessant  cam- 
paigning lifted.  m>uiy  capable  men  who 
presently  have  excluded  themselves  from 
public  office  may  be  attracted,  comfort- 
able in  the  knowledge  they  will  have 
sufficient  time  to  competently  deal  with 
the  problems  they  will  face.  Equally  im- 
portant, good  men  will  be  willing  to  stay. 
The  House  has  lost  the  services  of  excel- 
lent Members  who  could  not  afford  either 
the  time  or  money  to  wage  incessant 
campaigns. 

Let  me  now  answer  some  of  the  other 
arguments  used  against  the  4-year  term. 
Since  my  proposal  recommends  stag- 
gered terms,  the  suggestion  that  it  would 
work  a  hardship  on  the  minority  party 
Is  not  at  issue.  Although  there  is  merit 
in  the  argimient  that  a  President  should 
have  a  Congress  whose  term  runs  con- 
currently with  his,  experience  has  taught 
us  that  a  midterm  test  of  national  public 
interest  is  valuable.  Not  only  does  it 
allow  the  party  out  of  power  to  recoup 
losses,  but  It  serves  as  a  limited  referen- 
dum on  the  direction  of  public  policy. 
The  staggered  term  would  preserve  these 
features,  while  Insuring  a  carryover  of 
experienced  Members. 

The  staggered  term  does  raise  the 
question  of  when  does  a  Congress  end. 
I  can  understand  a  minimum  of  concern 
over  this  matter,  but  those  opposing  the 
4-year  staggered  term  have  emphasized 
this  issue  far  beyond  its  importance. 
Senators  are  elected  for  6-year  staggered 
terms  and  seem  to  have  little  difficulty 
adapting  to  a  2-year  Congresss.  I  suggest 
a  4-year  term  for  a  Member  would  do 
little  to  Impair  his  performance  or  the 
performance  of  the  House  during  the 
present  length  of  a  Congress.  However, 
the  4-year  term  may  serve  as  a  catalyst 
for  a  tiiorough  examination  into  the  rele- 
vancy of  maintaining  a  2-year  life  for  a 
Congress.  There  are  persuasive  argu- 
ments for  a  new  general  session  annually 
or  an  authorization  session  followed  by 
an  appropriations  session.  There  are  a 


number  of  alternatives  to  the  present 
system  and  perhaps  we  will  find  it  useful 
to  consider  them.  If  the  4- year  term  be- 
comes a  reality.  I  suggest  the  present  2- 
year  life  of  the  Congress  can  con- 
veniently be  continued  without  undue 
hardship.  This  is  particularly  true  if,  as 
I  propose,  the  4-year  term  is  staggered. 

One  argument  that  has  persuaded 
many  people  a  4-year  staggered  term  is 
unworkable  asks  what  happens  to  the 
4-year  seat  during  a  reapportionment.  It 
is  conceivable  that  a  Representative 
elected  to  a  4-year  term  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  decade  may  find,  after  reap- 
portionment, that  his  seat  has  been  sub- 
stantially changed  or  no  longer  exists. 
Over  the  years,  various  suggestions  have 
been  proposed  to  deal  with  this  complex 
question.  None,  however,  has  offered  an 
acceptable  solution.  As  a  result,  oppo- 
nents of  the  4-year  term  have  summarily 
dismissed  it  as  unworkable. 

While  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  au- 
thority on  this  particular  aspect  of  the 
issue,  I  can  suggest  an  approach  which 
may  open  the  door  to  resolving  the  prob- 
lem. Since  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
requiring  State  legislatures  to  reappor- 
tion on  the  basis  of  the  one-man,  one- 
vote  doctrine,  the  various  States  have 
had  to  deal  with  the  4-year  term  and 
reapportionment.  No  one  has  suggested 
to  the  States  that  the  4-year  term  is  ir- 
reconcilable with  a  constitutional  reap- 
portionment. Rather,  the  States  seem  to 
be  adequately  dealing  with  the  circum- 
stances. 

In  California,  the  State  senate,  whose 
members  are  elected  to  4-year  terms,  and 
half  of  whose  membership  was  elected  in 
1970,  will  be  reapportioned  this  year. 
Many  districts  will  undergo  substantial 
change.  A  district  or  two  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State  may  in  fact  cease  to 
exist.  Yet,  the  California  Legislature  feels 
it  is  perfectly  competent  to  reconcile  the 
4-year  terms  of  senators  to  the  new  dis- 
tricts it  will  draw. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  the 
Congress  Ls  about  to  find  itself  the  bene- 
ficiary of  a  great  deal  of  experience  in 
resolving  the  dilemma  of  the  4-year  term 
and  decennial  reapportionment.  For  this 
resison,  one  of  the  measures  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  would  create  a  commission 
to  survey  the  reapportionment  experi- 
ence of  the  States  and  recommend  to  the 
Congress  the  most  appropriate  way  to 
reconcile  the  problem. 

Included  among  the  proposed  reforms 
I  am  introducing  is  a  measure  which 
would  require  a  Member's  retirement 
upon  reaching  the  age  of  70.  The  Mem- 
ber's retirement  would  become  effective 
upon  the  adjomnment  of  the  Congress. 

Of  course,  this  measure  is  In  no  way 
intended  to  effect  those  currently  holding 
office  and  who  have  reached  the  age  of  70. 
Rather  it  is  based  upon  the  undeniable 
fact  that  without  some  mandatory  re- 
tirement provision,  opportunities  for 
younger  men  are  diminished,  thereby 
discouraging  them  from  seeking  office. 
There  Is  also  great  merit  in  the  argu- 
ment that  the  voters,  as  well  as  the 
House  and  its  committees,  benefit  from 
fresh  ideas  and  fresh  leadership.  We  must 
also  be  aware  that  \irtually  every  insti- 
tution, whether  it  be  business,  the  Cath- 
olic chiu^ch,  the  executive  branch,  and 
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others,  have  already  moved  in  this  direc- 
tion, creating  in  the  public  an  expec- 
tation that  Congress  will  conform  to  the 
accepted  pattern.  Not  to  meaningfully 
respond  to  that  expectation  would  fur- 
ther consolidate  the  public's  cynicism 
toward  the  Congress. 

In  order  that  the  valuable  experience 
of  our  senior  colleagues  is  not  lost  to  the 
House,  I  propose  that  we  allow  each 
standing  committee  and  the  leadership 
to  retain  former  colleagues  in  the  capac- 
ity as  senior  consultants.  This  would 
allow  the  House  to  have  access  to  the 
great  knowledge  accumulated  by  the 
Members  during  their  service,  as  well  as 
offer  an  important  and  continuing  role 
to  those  who  have  dedicated  their  lives 
to  public  service. 

My  final  suggestion  Is  presented  with 
the  intention  of  encouraging  Members  to 
stay  in  closer  touch  with  their  constit- 
uencies. There  is  a  real  need  for  each 
Member  to  periodically  inform  his  dis- 
trict of  his  individual  activities  and 
views.  There  is  also  a  need  for  each 
Member  to  offer  his  constituency  a  peri- 
odic opportunity  to  express  its  opinions 
to  him.  In  order  to  fulfill  these  needs 
today,  a  Member  must  personally  finance 
the  printing  of  each  mailing.  It  Is  rather 
expensive  and,  as  a  result,  there  is  no 
uniform  method  employed,  nor  Is  there 
any  consistency.  The  various  districts 
throughout  the  Nation  are  treated  to  a 
variety  of  different  programs,  some  ex- 
tensive, others  minimal,  depending  upon 
the  financial  resources  of  the  individual 
Member. 

In  order  to  promote  a  meaningful  and 
continuing  exchange  between  a  Member 
and  his  district,  I  am  introducing  legis- 
lation which  will  encourage  each  Repre- 
sentative to  mall  a  quarterly  newsletter 
and  questionnaire  to  each  resident  in  his 
district.  The  bill  authorizes  the  House  to 
spend  up  to  $3.5  million  for  this  purpose. 
The  authorization  is  arrived  at  by  allow- 
ing each  Member  an  additional  $8,000  to 
be  used  for  the  printing  of  four  news- 
letters and  four  questionnaires  during 
each  session  of  Congress. 

There  is  precedent  for  such  a  recom- 
mendation. The  California  legislature 
currently  pays  both  postage  smd  printing 
for  quarterly  newsletters  from  its  Mem- 
bers to  their  districts.  The  program  has 
been  quite  successful.  I  frankly  believe 
that  a  relatively  small  expenditure  that 
encourages  meaningful  contact  between 
a  Congressman  and  his  district  would  be 
an  important  reform. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  provide  me 
with  the  benefit  of  their  views  on  each 
of  the  reforms  I  have  introduced  today. 
It  Is  my  hope  that  the  reform  measures 
I  have  introduced  will  Initiate  a  consid- 
erable dialog,  eventually  resulting  in 
passage  of  each  of  these  long  overdue 
recommendations. 


WASHINaTON— THE  LIGHTED  CITY 

(Mr.  DK  LA  OARZA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. > 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  see  that  Washington  Is  being 
tiuTied  Into  a  city  of  light  Federal  struc- 
tures are  being  floodlighted  at  night  un- 


der a  new  program  designed  to  brighten 
the  shadowed  buildings  and  dark  comers 
in  the  Nation's  Capital,  and  the  streets 
are  having  their  nighttime  faces  lifted 
through  the  miracle  of  electricity.  This 
is  a  cheery  development.  As  I  have  said 
on  several  occasions  our  Capital  City 
above  all  cities  belongs  to  the  people 
and  they  should  be  encouraged  to  make 
use  of  it. 

If  the  people  pour  into  the  streets  at 
night,  no  longer  fearful  of  threats  that 
might  lurk  in  the  darkness,  our  city  will 
be  revitalized  and  will  become  a  happier 
place  for  all  the  citizens.  On  April  11. 
1968,  in  my  newsletter  for  the  folks  at 
home  I  stated : 

As  I  w&s  driving  through  this  city  the 
other  night  on  my  way  home  from  visiting 
a  friend.  I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that,  ex- 
cept for  scattered  motor  vehicles,  the  streets 
were  empty  and  deserted.  It  was  not  late, 
the  weather  was  balmy,  and  you  would  have 
thought  this  One  spring  night  would  bring 
people  out  of  their  bouses  and  apartments. 
But  this  bad  not  happened.  The  Inhabitants 
of  the  Nation's  Capital  were  huddled  In- 
side— many  of  them  no  doubt  reading  news 
stories  and  magazine  articles  about  crime 
In  the  city  streets. 

Crime  In  the  streets  Is  In  fact  a  pressing 
problem,  but  I  dont  think  It  follows  that  the 
best  way  to  meet  the  problem  is  for  honest, 
law-abiding  citizens  to  stay  olT  the  streets. 
Just  the  reverse  may  be  true.  The  streets  be- 
long to  the  people,  and  If  people  In  large 
numbers  poured  out  to  walk  and  enjoy  them- 
selves on  a  spring  night  then  criminals  and 
potential  criminals  would  have  no  choice 
but  to  slink  back  into  the  shadows.  If  fami- 
lies and  even  entire  neighborhoods  set  out 
to  walk  around  a  few  blocks,  visiting  among 
themselves,  the  criminal  element  would  be 
far  outnumbered.  After  all.  there  are  more 
of  us  than  there  are  of  them-  I'm  not  talk- 
ing about  "marches"  for  a  cause.  A  march 
is  about  the  most  fatiguing  form  of  walking. 
But  pleasant,  neighborly  strolls  not  only 
can  confound  criminals  but  at  the  same  time 
can  put  all  the  walkers  in  better  physical 
shape. 

The  de  la  Garza  Master  Plan  for  combatting 
crime  In  the  streets  la  freely  offered  for  use 
by  all.  Let's   reclaim  our  streets. 
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responsible  for  making  Wash- 
city  of  light  deserve  to  be  com- 
I  hope  the  example  that  is  being 
in  this  respect  will  be  followed 
cities  throughout  the  Nation, 
and  should  become  a  nation  of 
everyway  possible. 


THE  BRISTOL  AFFAIR 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricoio.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  »dr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  Members  of  the 
House  to  a  report  made  to  me  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
concerning  the  highly  unusual  and  higiily 
questionable  contracts  the  Army  entered 
Into  with  an  electronics  firm  in  New 
Bedford.  Mass. 

These  contracts  with  Bristol  Ellec- 
tronics.  Inc..  have  been  almost  total 
foulups  from  the  beginning. 

In  defense  of  the  Army,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  it  did  not  want  to  do 
business  with  Bristol  in  the  first  place 
because  the  firm  was  obviously  incapa- 
ble of  delivering  the  goods.  The  Army 
was  forced  to  do  so,  however,  by  the 


Small  Business  Administration  which, 
by  some  sort  of  magic,  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  same  corporate  Information 
studied  by  the  Army,  that  Bristol  was 
capable  of  performing  the  contract. 

Bristol  failed  to  perform  in  a  rather 
spectacular — and  costly — manner. 

For  instance,  the  contract,  which  was 
awarded  In  August  1965,  required  Bristol 
to  deliver  8,554  radio  sets  by  September 
15,  1967.  On  September  30,  1967,  Bristol 
had  delivered  only  92  of  them.  Two  years 
later  it  was  still  behind  schedule. 

In  light  of  this  failure  to  deliver  the 
radio  sets  it  had  contracted  to  produce, 
the  Army — incredibly — handed  Bristol  a 
second  contract,  a  fact  that  still  has  in- 
vestigators at  the  General  Accounting 
Office  shaking  their  heads. 

Another  facet  to  this  case  that  de- 
mands attention  is  the  blatant  refusal  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
open  its  files  on  the  Bristol  matter  to 
the  GAO. 

It  has  been  found  in  case  after  case 
that  when  a  Government  agency  has 
something  to  hide,  it  slams  shut  the  file 
cabinets. 

In  this  Instance,  the  hiding  of  the  files 
by  the  SBA  may  be  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  hidden  any  evidence  of  political 
pressure.  Such  pressure,  it  is  known,  was 
applied  in  behalf  of  Bristol. 

Still  another  intriguing  aspect  of  this 
story  is  the  existence  of  a  mystery  man— 
a  phantom — who  had  the  power  to  sud- 
denly cancel  a  meeting  between  the 
Army's  contrticting  officer  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  a  meeting  that 
might  have  saved  the  taxpayers  a  great 
deal  of  money. 

The  GAO  reports  that  no  one  in  the 
Pentagon  can  rememlier  canceling  this 
meeting,  and  that  nothing  in  the  files 
sheds  any  light  on  why  It  was  canceled. 

I  find  It  disturbing  and  unacceptable 
that  high  Army  officials  possessed  such 
bad  memories,  intentionally  or  other- 
wise, and  that  phantoms  can  cancel 
meetings  between  agencies.  If  this  hap- 
pened in  the  Bristol  case,  how  many 
other  times  has  it  happened  elsewhere? 

I  have  asked  Secretary  of  Defense 
Laird  to  advise  me  what  can  be  done  to 
prevent  such  situations  from  developing 
in  the  future,  and  I  have  asked  SBA 
Administrator  Thomas  Kleppe  to  reas- 
sess the  policy  of  that  agency  to  insure 
that  the  public  is  allowed  to  know  what 
is  being  done  with  its  money  in  the 
future. 

DISGRACEFUL  REPORTING 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material. ) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an 
excellent  article  by  Edward  Jay  Epstein 
in  the  February  13,  1971.  issue  of  the 
New  'Yorker  magazine  that  exposes,  in 
detail,  the  Incredibly  miserable  perform- 
ance of  two  of  the  Nation's  so-called  lead- 
ing newspapers,  a  number  of  magazines 
and  the  two  national  wire  services  in  con- 
nection with  an  alleged  police  conspiracy 
to  exterminate  the  Black  Panther  Party. 

This  article  describes  how  the  New 
York  Times,  the  Washington  Post.  Time 
and  Newsweek  magazines,  the  Associated 
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Press  and  United  Press  International— 
among  others— either  deliberately  de- 
ceived their  readers  or.  more  likely,  were 
almost  unbelievably  naive  and  unprofes- 
sional in  the  manner  in  which  they  re- 
ported the  totally  unsubstantiated 
mouthings  of  a  spokesman  of  the  Black 
Panthers. 

I  do  not  think  you  will  find,  anywhere 
on  this  earth,  a  pair  of  more  pious  de- 
fenders of  "the  press"  than  the  New 
York  Times  sind  the  Washington  Post. 
Nor  do  either  exhibit  any  noticeable 
modesty  in  telling  one  and  all  how  many 
prize  winners  they  have  on  their  staffs. 

Yet  these  two  publications  took  the 
lead  in  spreading,  if  not  fostering,  the 
claim  that  there  was  a  national  poli<» 
conspiracy  to  rid  the  earth  of  the  Black 
Panthers. 

In  the  New  Yorker  article  is  the  in- 
teresting explanation  of  how  the  New 
York  Times  quietly  turned  a  mere  claim 
into  an  estabUshed  fact— a  trick  that  any 
number  of  journalists  are  aware  of,  but 
not  always  discovered  by  many  of  the 
reading  public. 

The  two  wire  services — AP  and  UPI— 
do  not  lag  far  behind  in  culpability.  The 
two  so-called  news  magsizlnes  can  vir- 
tually be  eliminated  in  this  instance  be- 
cause no  one.  except  possibly  their  edi- 
tors, claims  for  them  any  serious  attempt 
at  objectivity. 

This  entire  episode  leads  one  to  wonder 
what  has  happened  to  the  bsislc  rule  of 
journalism — to  have  reasonable  proof  of 
a  claim  before  It  is  printed.  This  rule 
apparently  has  been  supplanted,  in  some 
editorial  rooms,  by  one  which  says  "ask 
questions  only  when  It  suits  your  pur- 
pose." . 

At  any  rate,  the  New  Yorker  article 
points  up  vividly  the  depths  to  which 
some  journals  and  some  journalists  have 
sunk.  They  are  a  blot  on  the  banner  of 
the  free  press. 

If  "Vice  President  Spiro  T.  Acnb-w 
needed  a  case  to  prove  his  point  of  too 
much  shoddy  journalism  in  this  country 
he  could  well  refer  to  certain  publications 
and  their  efforts  to  degrade  the  police 
by  labeling  them  as  "exterminators"  of 
the  Black  Panthers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  article  for 
insertion  in  the  Record  at  this  point : 
Th«  Panthtbs  and  thx  Police:   A  Pattern 
or  Genocide? 


Between  4:40  and  4:62  a.m.  on  December 
4,  1960,  plamclothes  police  in  Chicago,  while 
executing  a  search  warrant  for  illegal 
weapons,  shot  to  death  Fred  Hampton,  the 
twenty-one-year-old  chairman  of  the  Black 
Panther  Party  of  Illinois,  and  Mark  Clark,  a 
member  of  the  Party,  in  Hampton's  apart- 
ment. Four  days  later,  at  about  the  same 
hour  of  the  morning,  the  Los  Angeles  Special 
Weapons  Tactics  Team,  dressed  in  black 
Jumpsuits  amd  black  hats,  moved  on  the 
Black  Panther  Party  headquarters  in  that 
city  with  another  search  warrant  for  Illegal 
weapons  and,  In  a  heated  gun  battle,  shot 
and  seriously  wounded  three  more  Panthers. 
Commenting  of  these  events.  In  San  Fran- 
cisco, Charles  R.  Garry,  chief  counsel  and 
qMkeaman  for  the  Black  Panther  Party, 
wtkOM  mamberahlp  at  the  time  was  estimated 
at  between  eight  hundred  and  twelve  hun- 
dred, declared  to  the  press  that  Hampton 
and  Clark  were  "In  fact  the  twenty-seventh 
and  twenty-eighth  Panthers  murdered  by  the 
poUoe."  and  tliat  the  deaths  and  ttte  raids 


were  all  "part  and  package  of  a  national 
scheme  by  various  agencies  of  the  govern- 
ment to  destroy  and  comnUt  genocide  upon 
members  of  the  Black  Panther  Party." 

Garry's  assertion  that  twenty-eight  mem- 
bers of  the  controversial  black-mlUtant  group 
had  been  kUled  by  the  police  was  widely  re- 
ported. On  l>ecember  7  and  December  9,  19^, 
the  New  York  Times  reported  as  an  estab- 
Ushed fact,  without  giving  any  source  for  the 
figure  or  qualifying  it  in  any  way.  that 
twenty-eight  Panthers  had  been  killed  by 
police  since  January.  1968.  (These  stories 
were  disseminated  throughout  the  country 
to  over  three  hundred  newspapers  and  news 
agencies  that  subscribe  to  the  Times  wire 
service  )  On  December  9.  1969.  the  ■Washing- 
ton Post  stated  flatly,  "A  total  of  28 
Panthers  have  died  in  clashes  with  police 
since  January  1.  1968."  In  a  later  article,  the 
Post  declared.  Between  a  dozen  and  30 
Panthers  have  been  kUled  in  these  confron- 
tations." (About  two  hundred  newspapers 
subscribe  to  the  Post's  wlr-  service.) 

On  the  basis  of  what  had  been  reported 
about  the  police  killings  and  predawn  rai<^, 
civil-rights  leaders  expressed  an  understand- 
able concern.  Roy  Innis.  director  of  the  Con- 
gress for  Racial  Equality,  called  for  an  Im- 
mediate investigation  of  "the  death  of  28 
Black  Panther  members  killed  in  clashes 
with  the  police  since  January  1968.'  Ralph 
Abernathy,  who  succeeded  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr  as  chairman  of  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference,  attributed 
the  death  of  Panther  leaders  to  "a  calculated 
design  of  genocide  In  this  country."  JuUan 
Bond,  a  member  of  the  Georgia  state  legisla- 
ture said.  "The  Black  Panthers  are  being 
decimated  by  political  assassination  arranged 
by  the  federal  police  apparatus."  And  Whit- 
ney Young,  executive  director  of  the  National 
Urban  L«ague,  urgently  requested  the  At- 
torney General  to  convene  federal  grand 
Juries  in  those  •'JurlsdicUons  where  nearly 
30  Panthers  have  been  murdered  by  law-en- 
forcement officials." 

Garry's      theory       about      "a      national 
scheme  ...  to  destroy"  the  Black  Panthers 
was  also  taken  up  by  the  press.  Pointing  to 
a  "growing  feeling  (particularly  in  the  black 
community)  "  that  the  "Federal  AdnUnlstra- 
tion  has  had  a  hand  in  the  recent  wave  of 
raids   arrests  and  shoot-outs,"  an  article  in 
the  Times  by  John  Klfner  concluded  that 
statements   made  by  officials  of  the  Nixon 
Administration  "appear  to  have  at  least  con- 
tributed to  a  climate  of  opinion  among  local 
police  .  .  .  that  a  virtual  open  season  has 
been  declared  on  the  Panthers."   Time  re- 
ported, on  December  12,  1969,  that  "a  series 
of  gun  battles  between  Panthers  and  police 
throughout    the    nation"    amounted    to    a 
"lethal    undeclared    war,"    and    concluded, 
-Whether  or  not  there  Is  a  concerted  police 
campaign,  the  ranks  of  Panther  leadership 
have  been  decimated  In  the  past  two  years. " 
In    the    very    next    issue,    Time,    repeating 
Garry's  claim  that  "28  Panthers  have  died 
In  police  gunfire."  asked.  "Specifically,  are 
the  raids  against  Panther  offices  part  of  a 
national  design  to  destroy  the  Panther  leader- 
ship?" The  answer  was  more  or  less  left  open. 
That  same  week.   Newsweek  began  a   news 
report  entlUed  "Too  Late  for  the  Panthers?" 
with  the  same  question:  "Is  there  some  sort 
of   government   conspiracy    afoot   to   exter- 
minate the  Black  Panthers?"  The  article  then 
proceeded  to  portray  a   "guerrilla  war  be- 
tween   the    gun-totlng    Panthers    and    the 
police."    in   which   the   Panther   "hierarchy 
around  the  country  has  been  all  but  deci- 
mated  over  the  past  year."  and  concluded 
that    "there    Is    no    doubt    that    the    police 
around  the  nation  have  made  the  Panthers 
a  prime  target  in  the  past  two  years  .  .  ." 
A  few  weeks  later,  Newsweek  reported  that 
"the  cop  on  the  beat  has  been  Joined  by 
Attorney  General  John  Mitchell's  Justice  De- 
partment, which  beUeve  the  Panthers  to  be 
a  menace  to  national  security  and  has  ac- 


cordingly escalated  the  drive  against  them" — 
a  drive  that  "has  taken  a  fearful  toll  of  the 
Panthers." 

The  Washington  Post,  noting  In  an  ed- 
itorial that  the  "carnage  has  been  terrible" 
In  the  "urban  guerrilla  warfare"  between 
Panthers  and  police,  concluded  that  "re- 
cent events"  had  given  "added  currency"  to 
the  Panther  charge  that  "there  is  a  na- 
tional campaign  under  way  to  eradicate 
them  by  any  means,  legal  or  extra-legal." 
Picking  up  the  theme  In  his  syndicated  col- 
umn. Carl  T.  Rowan  observed,  "We  have  seen 
this  nationally  orchestrated  police  campaign 
to  turn  the  guns  on  the  Panthers  and  wipe 
them  out,"  and  referred  to  an  "obvious  con- 
spiracy of  police  actions  across  the  cotm- 
try  that  has  produced  the  alleged  killlngb 
of  28  Black  Panthers."  The  Nation,  In  an 
editorial  titled  "Marked  for  Extinction." 
asserted,  "It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  ap- 
parent that  a  campaign  of  repression  and  as- 
sassination Is  being  carried  out  against  the 
Black  Panthers."  Even  a  paper  as  cautious 
as  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  after  a 
telephone  Interview  with  Garry,  cited  the 
Panther  charge  of  "police  murder"  and 
"genocide"  and  expressed  "a  growing  sus- 
picion that  something  more  than  isolated 
local  police  action  was  involved." 

Confusion  about  the  alleged  murders  be- 
gan to  set  In  early,   and  on  December  21. 
1969.   the    Times   reported   that  Garry   had 
put  the  number  of  Panthers  killed  by  the 
police  at  twelve,  although  it  later  returned 
to  the  figure  of  twenty-eight.  While  an  As- 
sociated Press  dispatch  in  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner   on   December   9th    reported   that 
twenty-seven  Panthers  had  been  killed  by 
police  In   "Chicago,  Denver,   San  Francisco. 
Detroit,  and  Indianapolis."  the  United  Press 
International    wire    service,    on    December 
12th.  sent  out  to  its  clients  a  list,  provided 
by  the  Black  Panther  Party,  of  twenty  Pan- 
thers killed  in  "cold  blood"  by  police  In  Los 
Angeles,  Oakland,  Seattle,  San  Diego,  New 
Haven,  and  Chicago.  (In  the  list  Itself,  how- 
ever, only  sixteen  deaths  could  actually  be 
attributed  to  the  police.)    Life.  In  a  single 
issue — that  of  February  6,   1970 — presented 
three  figures:  Eldrldge  Cleaver,  the  minister 
of  information  of  the  Black  Panther  Party, 
was  quoted  as  saying  that  police  "ambush" 
had  led  to    '28  murders"  of  Panthers,  but 
at  another  podnt  the  magazine  declared,  "So 
far,  m  the  running  guerrilla  war  of  rooftop 
sniping,  midnight  ambush  and  mass  shoot- 
oute  that  the  Panthers  and  police  have  been 
waging  in  a  number  of  cities  ...  at  least 
19   Panthers   are   dead,"   adding.   In   paren- 
theses, that  "It  Is  uncertain  that  more  than 
a  dozen  have  died  of  police  bullets."  While 
articles  In  the  New  Republic,  Ramparts,  and 
the  New  Statesman  have,  at  various  times, 
put  the  figure  at  twenty,  an  article  In  News- 
day  by  Patrick  Owens,  who  made  a  con- 
scientious effort  to  check  out  Garry's  claims, 
asserted   that   no   more   thtin   ten   Panthers 
had  been  killed  by  police. 

The  executive  director  of  the  American 
ClvU  Liberties  Union  in  Illinois  declared,  ac- 
cording to  the  Washington  Post,  that  twenty- 
eight  Panthers  had  died  In  clashes  with 
police  since  January  1.  1968,  while  the  Los 
Angeles  branch  of  the  same  organization 
said  that  it  was  possible  to  document  twelve 
cases  In  which  Panthers  had  been  killed  in 
such  encounters.  In  a  column  In  the  Post  a 
few  days  earlier,  Nicholas  von  Hoffman  had 
v^rltten,  "The  Panthers  alone  claim  that  28 
of  their  top  people  have  been  murdered  in 
the  last  couple  of  years,  and  there  Is  no 
strong  prlma-facle  reason  to  disbelieve 
them." 

Even  one  victim  of  deliberate  police  mur- 
der would  be  too  many,  but  If  twenty-eight 
Panthers  had  been  murdered  by  the  police 
in  two  years,  as  Garry  claimed  and  many 
publications  reported.  It  might  indeed  rep- 
resent a  pattern  of  systematic  destruction. 
The  implications  would  be  so  dreadful  that 
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on*  would  expect  the  flgures  to  be  checked 
out  with  the  utmoBt  scruple.  Since  the  num- 
ber of  P&nthers  killed  would  seem  to  be  an 
mscert&lnable  fact,  bow  can  such  widely  dif- 
fering figures   be  accounted   for? 

When  A.  M.  Rosenthal,  the  managing  edi- 
tor of  the  Times,  waa  aaked  about  the  dis- 
crepancies In  his  paper,  he  explained  that 
the  December  7th  report,  which  stated, 
•'Twenty-eight  Black  Panthers  have  been 
killed  In  nin-lna  with  the  police  since  Janu- 
ary 1,  1908."  was  taken  from  a  December  Sth 
story  by  the  same  reporter,  which  said.  "Ac- 
cording to  Charles  Oarry  .  .  1  Hampton  and 
Clark)  were  the  37th  and  38th  Black  Pan- 
thers killed  In  clashes  with  the  police  since 
January  of  1968."  and  which  was  Itself  baMd 
on  a  telephone  conversation  with  Oarry.  In 
the  December  7th  story,  the  quallfjrlng  phrase 
"according  to  Charles  Oarry  had  been  de- 
leted. Rosenthal  said,  because  "the  reporter 
probably  felt  the  source  was  unimportant  in 
the  second  story" — although  Rosenthal,  in 
discussing  the  matter,  said  that  he  personally 
felt  that  the  reporter  should  not  have  turned 
an  assertion  by  an  interested  party  Into  a 
fact.  The  figure  of  twenty-eight  had  subse- 
quently been  reported  as  fact  because  the 
reporter  "Inadvertently  referred  to  the  first 
figure,"  and  this  had  happened  because  "no 
flag  was  placed  on  the  error."  (Whitney 
Toung'3  assertion  that  "nearly  thirty  Pan- 
thers have  been  murdered  by  law-enforce- 
ment officials"  was  based  on  the  Times,  ac- 
cording to  his  research  assistant,  and  the 
Times  was  then  able  to  report  In  a  Sunday 
summary  that  the  charge  of  a  "national  con- 
spiracy" against  the  Panthers  "has  been 
echoed  by  more  moderate  ctvU-rlghts 
leaders.") 

Ben  Bagdlklan,  the  national  editor  of  the 
Waahlng:ton  Post,  also  named  Oarry  as  the 
source  for  his  newspaper's  assertion  that 
twenty-eight  Panthers  had  been  killed  by 
police — though  the  only  "specific  docxmien- 
tatlon"  on  the  subject  was  the  UP.I.  bulle- 
tin of  December  lath.  The  UJ»J.  bulletin, 
which  went  out  to  more  than  four  thousand 
subscribing  domestic  newspapers  and  broad- 
casting stations,  came  from  the  news  agen- 
cy's San  Francisco  bureau,  which,  according 
to  tu  manager.  H.  Jefferson  Orlgsby.  obt*ln«d 
the  list  of  'Tlotlms  of  cold-blooded  murder 
by  the  police"  from  Panther  sources  "There 
was  no  further  dispatch  modifying  the  De- 
cember lath  story."  Orlgsby  has  noted  Gar- 
ry's Ust  apparenUy  proTlded  publications 
such  ■•  the  Sev)  Republic,  Ramparts,  and 
the  Sew  Statesman  with  the  "fact"  that 
twenty  Panthers  had  been  killed  by  police 
(the  figure  was  published  without  attribu- 
tion), and  Ramparts,  in  turn,  furnished  an 
organization  called  the  Committee  to  Defend 
the  Panthers — whoee  letterhead  included  the 
names  of  Norman  Mailer.  I.  P  Stone.  Ralph 
Abernathy.  Pete  Seeger.  Oasle  Davis,  and 
Gloria  Stelnem— with  what  the  committee 
called  the  "grim  statistic"  of  twenty  Pan- 
thers dead.  Members  of  another  committee 
concerned  with  the  treatment  that  Black 
Panthers  were  receiving  at  the  hands  of  the 
police — this  one  set  up  by  former  Supreme 
Ooun  Justice  Arthur  Ool<U>erg  and  Roy  Wtl- 
klns.  of  the  N.A-A.CJ. — were  widely  quoted 
as  saying  that  "twwKty-elght"  and  "nearly 
thirty"  Panthers  had  been  "murdered"  by 
police,  although  Norman  C  Amaker,  the  staff 
director  of  the  committee,  conceded  that  the 
U*t  on  which  these  statements  were  based 
"was  compiled  at  the  behest  of  their  national 
attorney.  Charles  Oarry" 

And  so  It  went.  Although  Oarry  was  cer- 
tainly an  Interested  party  in  the  contro- 
versy over  what  came  to  be  called  the  war 
between  the  Panthers  and  the  police.  It  ts 
clear  that  his  assertions  were  widely  ac- 
cepted at  their  face  value,  so  even  wbea 
modifications  were  mad*  in  the  Lists  of 
casualties  It  was  Oarry's  story  that  was  being 
modified,  and  practically  no  Independent 
checking  was  done.  How.  then,  did  Oarry  ar- 


rive at  his  figures?  In  September.  1970.  Oarry 
explained  to  me  that  he  chose  the  number 
twenty-eight  when  newsmen  called  him  for  a 
statement  after  the  shooting  of  Hampton 
and  Clark  because  that  "seemed  to  be  a  safe 
number."  he  added  that  he  t>elleved  "the 
actual  number  of  Panthers  murdered  by  the 
police  Is  many  times  that  figure."  When 
pressed  for  the  names,  however.  Oarry  found 
he  could  "document"  only  "twenty  police 
murders  "  of  Panthers.  The  Ust  of  "twenty 
murders."  which  was  sent  to  me  from  Oarry's 
office,  along  with  a  warning  that  "the  facts 
are  not  necessarily  empirical."  actually  com- 
prises only  nineteen  Panther  deaths,  and  one 
of  the  nineteen  deaths — that  of  Sidney  Mil- 
ler, In  Seattle — ts  attributed  by  Oarry  not  to 
police  but  to  "a  merchant  who  claimed  he 
thought  Miller  was  going  to  rob  the  store." 
In  the  coroner's  records,  the  statement  of  the 
Seattle  police  Is  that  "the  deceased  and  an 
unknown  person  were  robbing  the  Seven- 
Eleven  store  at  886fl  35th  Ave  S.W  ,  and  In 
the  progress  of  the  robbery  the  deceased 
was  shot  with  a  .38-callbre  snub-nosed  Smith 
i  Wesson  by  the  store  owner,  Donald  P. 
Lannoye."  Lannoye  does  not  dispute  the 
statement  that  he  fired  the  fatal  shot. 

That  leaves  eighteen  "doctunented"  eases 
Involving  Black  Panthers  who  Oarry  claims 
were  murdered  by  police  In  pursuance  of  a 
conspiracy  to  "commit  genocide  upon""  the 
Black  Panthers.  The  way  black  people  In 
general  are  treated  by  the  police  in  our 
society  has  become  a  subject  of  Increasing 
concern  to  many  citizens,  black  and  white, 
and,  for  a  number  of  reasons — Including  the 
deaths  of  Hampton  and  Clark  In  Chicago — 
the  Idea  of  a  deliberate  police  campaign 
against  the  Panthers  may  not  seem  far- 
fetched. But  If  there  Is  to  be  an  abatement 
of  the  fear  and  near-hysteria  that  seem  to 
have  developed  around  the  question  of  the 
Panthers  and  the  police,  surely  we  must  begin 
by  getUng  the  facts  straight.  For  this  reason. 
Oarry's  list  of  eighteen  Panthers  allegedly 
murdered  by  the  pcdlce  may  be  worth  ex- 
amining In  some  detail. 

TKX   CASS  or   ALEX    UACKIMT 

On  May  31.  1900.  John  Mroczka.  a  twenty- 
three-year-old  factory  worker,  stopped  his 
motorcycle  near  a  bridge  on  Route  147  out- 
side of  Mlddlefield.  Connecticut,  and  while 
walking  along  the  edge  of  a  stream  looking 
for  trout  saw  a  "set  of  legs'"  and  "body" 
partly  submerged.  State  police  were  called  to 
the  scene  by  Mroczka,  and  they  recovered 
from  the  stream  the  body  of  a  Negro  male 
whoee  wrists  were  tied  with  gauxe  and  whose 
neck  was  encircled  by  a  noose  fashioned 
from  a  wire  coat  hanger.  An  autopsy,  con- 
ducted Immediately  afterward.  Indicated  that 
the  man  had  been  severely  burned  on  wide 
areas  of  the  chest,  arms,  wrists,  buttocks, 
thighs,  and  right  shoulder  and  had  also  been 
beaten  around  the  face,  the  groin,  and  the 
lumbar  region  with  a  hard  object  before  he 
was  shot  in  the  head  and  chest.  The  victim, 
who  was  subsequently  Identified  by  his  fin- 
gerprints as  Alex  Rackley.  had  died,  a  pathol- 
ogist concluded,  within  the  preceding  twelve 
to  twenty-four  hours. 

Just  after  midnight  on  May  33nd.  New 
Haven  police  acted  on  a  Up  supplied  by  an 
informant  who  identified  a  Polaroid  photo- 
graph of  the  corpse  as  a  man  who  had  bean 
tortured  with  scalding  water  in  an  apartment 
that  served  as  Panther  headquarters  In  New 
Haven.  Around  13:30  a.m.,  they  raided  the 
aparttnent  and  arrested  Warren  Klmbro. 
thirty-five,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  New 
Haven  chapter  of  the  Black  Panther  Party, 
and  five  women  m«mbers.  Eventually,  eight 
other  Black  Panthers.  Including  Bobby  Seale. 
th*  national  chairman  of  the  Party,  were  ar- 
rested, and  all  of  tboaa  arrested,  except  two 
who  ware  remanded  to  a  juvenile  court,  were 
cbarfed  with  oompllclty.  In  varying  degrees, 
in  the  kidnapping  or  torture  or  murder  of 
AKx  Rackley.  a  twenty -four-year-old  mem- 


ber of  the  New  York  chapter  of  the  Black 
Panther  Party. 

Charles  Oarry  Immediately  charged  that 
"Rackley  was  killed  by  the  police  or  by 
agents  of  some  armed  agency  of  the  govern- 
ment." Holding  that  the  murder  victim  was 
In  "good  standing  "  in  the  Party,  he  further 
declared,  as  quoted  in  Newsweek,  "We  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  and  we  Intend  to 
prove,  when  the  time  comes,  that  Rackley 
was  miirdered  by  police  agents." 

Even  without  proof.  Oarry's  version  of  the 
events  gained  wide  currency.  The  UJ>.I."8  list- 
ing of  Panthers  alleged  by  a  Party  spokesman 
to  have  been  killed  by  the  police  cites  "Alex 
Rackley"  simply  as  "  'tortured  and  killed'  by 
the  police  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  In  May, 
1909."  At  Yale,  where  a  national  May  Day 
rally  was  held  In  the  spring  of  1970  to  sup- 
port the  Panthers  charged  in  the  case,  WU< 
11am  Sloane  Coffin,  the  Yale  chiqilaln,  de- 
scribed the  trial  of  the  accused  Panthers  as 
"Panther  repression,"  and  said,  "All  of  us 
conspired  to  bring  on  this  tragedy — law-en- 
forcement agencies  by  their  Illegal  acta 
against  the  Panthers,  and  the  rest  of  us  by 
our  Immoral  silence  In  front  of  these  acts." 
At  the  same  time,  the  president  of  Yale, 
Kingman  Brewster,  Jr.,  told  striking  stu- 
dents— who  were  demanding,  among  other 
things,  the  release  of  the  Black  Panthers 
awaiting  trial  for  Rackley"s  murder — that  he 
was  "skeptical  of  the  ability  of  black  revolu- 
tionaries to  achieve  a  fair  trial  anywhere  in 
the  United  States."  adding,  "In  large  measure, 
the  atmosphere  has  been  created  by  police 
actions  and  prosecutions  against  the  Pan- 
thers In  many  parts  of  the  country." 

At  this  point,  the  three  Black  Panther 
officers  who  were  specifically  accused  of  tak- 
ing Rackley  to  the  stream  near  Mlddlefield, 
Connecticut,  where  his  body  was  found  had 
long  since  admitted  their  participation  In 
the  killing.  George  Semis,  Jr.,  a  twenty-three- 
year-old  Panther  who  had  once  held  the 
rank  of  field  marshal  In  the  national  Black 
Panther  Party,  pleaded  guilty  to  second- 
degree  murder,  which  in  Connecticut  carries 
with  it  a  mandatory  sentence  of  life  im- 
prisonment, and  testified  that  in  the  early 
morning  of  May  31,  1909.  he  and  Warren 
Klmbro  and  L<onnie  McLucas.  using  a  car 
that  McLucas  had  borrowed,  took  Rackley, 
bound  and  gagged,  from  Black  Panther  head- 
quarters in  New  Haven  to  a  deserted  spot  off 
Route  147;  there  Klmbro.  under  Sams"  direc- 
tion, shot  Rackley  in  the  head  with  a  .45- 
calibre  pistol,  and  a  few  minutes  later  Mc- 
Lucas fired  another  shot  into  the  body. 
Sams  testified  that  he  was  acting  under  or- 
ders from  the  "national"  Party  personally 
given  to  him  by  Bobby  Seale.  Klmbro  pleaded 
guilty  to  second -degree  murder  in  January, 
1970,  and  testified  In  open  court  that  he 
fired  the  first  shot  into  the  back  of  Rackley's 
head  after  Sams  said,  "Now.""  Klmbro.  how- 
ever, refused  to  implicate  Seale  In  the  crime, 
testifying  that  he  himself  was  asleep  at  the 
time  Seale  was  said  by  Sanu  to  have  visited 
the  headquarters.  McLucas.  twenty-three,  a 
captain  in  the  Black  Panther  Party  and  a 
founder  of  the  Bridgeport  chapter,  gave  the 
same  general  account  of  the  killing  to  New 
Haven  police  detectives  and  P.B.I.  agents 
two  days  after  he  was  captured  in  Salt  Lake 
City  In  June.  1909  During  his  own  trial,  at 
which  he  pleaded  not  guilty  to  the  charge 
of  conspiracy.  McLucas  testified  that  he 
drove  Rackley.  bound  and  gagged,  along  with 
Sams  and  Klmbro,  from  New  Haven  to 
Mlddlefield;  after  Klmbro  had  shot  Rackley, 
McLucas  said,  Sams  ordered  him,  McLucas, 
"to  make  sure  he  was  dead.""  McLucas  said 
he  then  fired  a  second  bullet  Into  Rackley. 
McLucas,  like  Klmbro,  has  not  implicated 
Seale,  although  he  acknowledged  under 
cross-examination  that  at  the  time  of  the 
killing  he  believed  he  was  acting  under 
orders  from  "national  headquarters."  (Mc- 
Lucas   was    found    guilty    of    conspiracy    to 
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commit  murder  and  sentenced  to  twelve  to 
fifteen  years  in  prison.) 

The  testimony  of  Sams,  Klmbro,  and  Mc- 
Lucas was  consistent  vrtth  physical  evidence 
that  has  not  been  contested  in  various  legal 
proceedings  having  to  do  with  the  case — a 
45-callbre  pistol  that  the  police  found  in 
Panther  headquarters  on  the  night  of  the 
raid  balllstically  matched  the  bullet  and  the 
bullet  casing  found  at  the  scene  of  the  mur- 
der, and  fingerprints  fouud  on  the  car  that 
McLucas  borrowed  that  night  matched  those 
of  Sams  and  Rackley— and  also  with  the 
statements  of  other  Panthers  who  were  pres- 
ent in  the  apartment  on  the  night  of  the 
killing.  For  example,  Loretta  Luckes,  who 
bad  stood  guard  over  Rackley  whUe  he  was 
tied  to  a  bed  In  the  Panther  headquarters 
for  two  days,  described.  In  testimony  during 
ball  hearings,  having  helped  to  dress  Rackley 
on  the  night  of  the  murder  while  Sams  and 
Klmbro  stood  over  him  with  a  pistol  and 
rlfie  (because,  one  Panther  said,  ""he  might 
go  crazy"");  then,  she  said.  "Lonnle  (Mc- 
Lucas), Warren  Klmbro,  and  Oeorge  Sams'" 
went  '"out  the  door"'   with   Rackley. 

It  may  be  that  McLucas,  Klmbro,  and  Sams 
were  acting  under  orders  from  Seale  or  the 
national  Black  Panther  Party,  or  It  may  be, 
as  much  of  the  testimony  In  the  legal  pro- 
ceedings to  date  indicates,  that  some  wildly 
irrational  suspicions  about  Rackley  turned 
an  interrogation  session  into  torture  and 
murder.  But  the  fact  remains  that  Rackley 
was  shot  not  by  the  police  but  by  two  offi- 
cers of  the  Black  Panther  Party,  and  since 
both  have  refused  to  Implicate  Seale,  the 
suggestion  that  they  might  be  "police 
agents""  seems  shaky  at  best.  Perhaps  Scale's 
trial  for  conspiracy  now  going  on  In  New 
Haven  will  shed  further  light  on  the  motive 
for  the  killing,  but  even  at  this  stage  of 
the  legal  proceedings  It  Is  difficult  to  take 
seriously  Oarry's  inclusion  of  Rackley  In  his 
list  of  Panthers  kUled  by  the  police, 

THE    CASE    OP   NATHANIXL   CLARK 

Nathaniel  Clark,  Jr.,  a  nineteen-year-old 
Black  Panther,  la  listed  by  Garry  as  having 
been  "killed  by  a  police  agent "  and  by  the 
UPJ.,  quoting  the  Black  Panther  Party,  as 
having  been  "killed  by  the  police  in  Los 
Angeles."'  He  w»s  killed  by  his  wife,  who 
told  investigating  officers  that  she  had  shot 
her  husband  in  self-defense  with  his  revolver 
alter  he  had.  In  her  words,  "shot  up  with 
heroin  and  beat  me  up  "  Because  of  her  age, 
seventeen  at  the  time,  the  case  was  remanded 
to  a  juvenll*  court,  which  adjudged  the 
death  to  have  resulted  from  involuntary 
manslaughter. 

THB    CASE   or   AKTHCm   MORRIS 

On  March  13,  1968,  while  out  on  ball  on  a 
charge  of  conspiracy  to  commit  murder,  Ar- 
thur Glenn  Morris  (also  known  as  Arthur 
Coltrale)  was  killed  by  a  blast  from  a  12- 
gauge  shotgun  In  a  friend's  back  yard.  Ac- 
cording to  the  friend's  wife.  Mrs.  Henry 
Dally.  Morris  and  a  companion,  Donald 
Campbell,  were  In  the  back  yard  talking 
with  her  her  husband,  who  had  taken  his 
13-gauge  shotgun  out  there  with  him.  She 
heard  the  men  arguing,  then  heard  a  volley 
of  shots.  Rushing  out.  she  found  all  three 
men  fatally  shot.  Apparently,  there  had  been 
a  shootout.  In  which  either  Morris  or  Camp- 
bell had  shot  Dally  with  a  32-callbre  auto- 
matic (the  gun  found  at  the  scene)  and  he 
had  shot  both  men  with  his  shotgun.  None 
survived  to  tell  their  stories. 

THX     CASES     OP     JOHN      HOCOINS,      AU»RKNTICK 
CARTER,  STLVXSTKR  BELL,  AND  JOHN   SAVAGE 

Of  the  fifteen  remaining  "homicides"  on 
Garry's  Ust,  four  Panthers — John  Jerome 
Hugglns,  Jr ,  Alprentice  (Bunchy)  Carter, 
Sylvester  Bell,  and  John  Savage — ^were  ac- 
tually shot  to  death,  according  to  both  the 
Black  Panther  Party  and  California  authori- 
ties, by  members  of  US,  a  rival  black  militant 
organization,  headed  by  Ron  Karenga,  with 


which  the  Panthers  had  once  temporarily 
aUled  themselves  in  a  lawsuit  against  the 
Los    Angeles   Police    Department. 

The  dispute  began  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Loe  Angeles  In  the  faU  of  1968, 
when  Ron  Karenga  attempted  to  select 
the  director  of  the  Black  Studies  Program 
through  the  CommuxUty  Advisory  Board,  of 
which  he  was  a  director.  A  number  of  Black 
Panthers,  Including  Hugglns  and  Carter, 
who  were  at  that  time  enrolled  In  the  black 
section  of  the  "high-potential"  program, 
vigorously  opposed  Karenga's  attempt,  de- 
spite the  warning  of  a  Karenga  spokesman, 
who  said,  "This  is  not  a  decision  that  any- 
body Is  going  to  take  out  of  our  hands.  .  .  . 
Anybody  that  Is  involved  in  this  U  going  to 
have  to  come  back  to  the  community  aftw 
dark."  Leaders  of  US  said  that  students  who 
accepted  Karenga's  hand-picked  director 
would  be  given  "protection"  agSLlnst  PanthW' 
reprisals.  On  January  17,  1969,  some  hundred 
and  fifty  members  of  the  U  C.L.A.  Black  Stu- 
dents Union  met  In  Campbell  HaU  on  the 
U.C.L.A.  campus  to  resolve  the  dispute  over 
the  directorship.  Five  member  of  the  61ite 
guard  of  US — known  as  Slmbas,  after  the 
word  for  "Uon"  In  SwahlU — were  present. 
Shortly  after  noon.  In  the  student  cafeteria, 
Hugglns  and  Carter  cornered  a  young  Slmba 
named  Harold  Jones,  who  had  been  accused 
of  manhandling  a  female  Panther  earUer  in 
the  day,  and  began  pximmelUng  him.  Sud- 
denly another  Slmba.  dressed  In  a  dashlkl, 
stepped  up  behind  Hugglns  and  fataUy  shot 
him  In  the  back.  A  gun  battle  ensued.  In 
which  Carter  was  also  shot  to  death  before 
the  Slmbas  fled. 

Black  Panthers  who  had  been  present  at 
the  meeting  were  reluctant  to  supply  In- 
formation at  first,  but  they  cooperated  fully 
with  the  police  and  the  prosecutor  in  Iden- 
tifying the  assailants  and  finding  witnesses 
after  the  prosecutor  spoke  to  Garry,  who,  the 
prosecutor  later  reported,  "Instructed  the 
local  Panthers  to  help  us  In  our  Investiga- 
tion." Two  of  the  Slmbas,  Oeorge  PhUUp 
Stlner  and  Larry  Joseph  Stlner,  were  brought 
to  trial  on  charges  of  conspiracy  to  commit 
murder,  were  convicted,  largely  on  the  basis 
of  the  testimony  of  flve  Black  Panther  wit- 
nesses, and  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment. 
A  third  Slmba,  Donald  Hawkins,  was  also 
convicted  of  conspiracy  to  commit  murder, 
and  was  sentenced  to  an  Indefinite  term  In 
the  detention  program  of  the  California 
Youth  Authority.  Two  other  Slmbas  indicted 
In  connection  with  the  same  killings — Harold 
Jones  and  Claude  Hubert,  who  are  alleged 
to  have  done  the  actual  shooting — are  still 
fugitives.  (Karenga,  who  was  on  a  speaking 
tour  of  Eastern  cities  at  the  time  of  these 
shootings,  was  subsequently  arrested  and  In- 
dicted m  Los  Angeles  on  torture  charges  In 
another  case.) 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  gun  battle  In 
Campbell  Hall,  two  more  Black  Panthers 
were  klUed  by  members  of  the  US  organi- 
zation, according  to  both  the  Black  Panther 
Party  and  the  police.  "At  about  3:30  p.m.  on 
May  23rd  In  San  Diego,  California,  Lt.  John 
Savage,  Black  Panther  Party,  was  murdered 
by  a  whitewashed  Karangatang,  a  member 
of  the  US  organization  led  by  Ron  (Everett) 
Karenga.""  the  Black  Panther  newspaper  re- 
ported, and  It  went  on,  "'Mr.  Karenga,  better 
knovim  as  pork  chop.  Is  leading  his  culturlzed 
pork  chops  In  a  futUe  attempt  to  destroy  the 
Black  Panther  Party."  The  US  member  who 
shot  Savage  was  eventually  arraigned  and 
pleaded  guilty  to  a  charge  of  manslaughter. 
A  few  weeks  after  Savage"6  death,  another 
Panther.  Sylvester  Bell,  who  was  selling  the 
Black  Panther  newspaper  In  Otto  Square  In 
San  Diego,  was  approached  by  three  mem- 
bers of  US.  who.  according  to  the  Black 
Panther  account  of  the  Incident,  asked  him, 
""Are  you  talking  about  us  this  week?"  A 
fight  broke  out,  during  which  Bell  was  Joined 
by  two  fellow-Panthers,  and  one  of  the  three 


members  of  US  drew  a  gun  and  fatally  shot 
Bell.  The  San  Diego  police  arrested  three 
members  of  US  and  indicted  them  for  mur- 
der. One  was  convicted  of  murder,  and  two 
others  were  convicted  as  accessories.  Since 
Oarry  himself  and  the  Panthers  assisted  the 
authorities  in  the  identification  and  prosecu- 
tion of  some  of  those  Involved  in  the  killings, 
his  subsequent  inclusion  of  these  four  namea 
m  his  Ust  of  Panthers  murdered  by  the  po- 
lice spears  to  tse  dlslngenuoiis. 

THE    CASE    OF    FRANKO    DICGS 

Franko  Dlggs,  forty,  who  was  a  captain 
In  the  Black  Panther  Party,  was  found  Xa- 
taUy  shot  In  the  Watts  section  of  Los  Ange- 
les on  December  19,  1968.  No  witnesses  to  the 
shooting  could  be  found,  but  the  police  Iden- 
tified the  murder  weapon  from  the  buUets  as 
a  foreign-made  O-mm.  automatic  pistol.  Al- 
most a  year  later,  when  the  Los  Angeles  po- 
lice crime  laboratory  was  doing  routine  bal- 
listics tests  on  eighteen  weapons  seized  in  a 
raid  on  Black  Panther  headquarters  early  in 
1969,  it  was  found  that  one  of  the  confiscated 
Panther  automatics  balllstically  matched  the 
bullet  that  had  killed  Dlggs.  The  chain  of 
ownership  could  not  be  established,  however, 
so  the  owner  at  the  time  Dlggs  was  shot  could 
not  be  identified.  According  to  the  police,  the 
crime  remains  unsolved,  but  Garry,  almost  a 
year  after  Dlggs'  death,  added  his  name  to 
the  list  of  Black  Panthers  killed  by  poUce. 
A  doubtful  matter  at  best. 

The  ten  remaining  Black  Panthers  on 
Garry's  list  were  In  fact  kUled  by  the  police — 
flve  in  1968  and  five  In  1969.  Whether  these 
deaths  were  deliberate  murders  carried  out 
as  part  of  what  Garry  called  a  "national 
scheme""  to  wipe  out  the  Panthers  depends, 
of  course,  on  the  circumstances  under  which 
each  of  the  deaths  occurred. 

THE  CASE  OF  LARRT  R0BER80N 

In    summarizing    the    deaths    of    various 
Black  Panthers,  the  Times  quoted  ""sources 
In  Chicago""  as  saying  that  Larry  Roberson 
"died   In  Jail   after  being  wounded   In    (a] 
shoot-out  during   [a]   police  raid" — a  state- 
ment suggesting  that  he  was  shot  during  a 
planned  police  action  against  a  Panther  office. 
The  picture  of  what  hapi>ened  that  can  be 
pieced    together   from   police    records,    inde- 
pendent witnesses,  and  even  the  Black  Pan- 
ther newspaper  Is  very  different.  At  2:01  a.m. 
on  July  16,  1969,  the  Chicago  police  received 
a  "citizen's  complaint"  that  a  fruit  stand  had 
been  burglarized  at  610  California  Street,  In 
the  West  Side  ghetto.  A  radio  dispatcher  rou- 
tinely recorded  this  Information  on  a  com- 
puter  card   used   for  statistical   analysis  of 
complaints    and    crime    patterns,    and    dls- 
p>atched   the   patrol   car  that   his   electronic 
map  Indicated  was  nearest  to  the  scene — Car 
No.  1124,  manned  by  Officer  Kenneth  Gorles 
and  Daniel  Samplla.  According  to  SampUa's 
subsequent  report,  the  officers  arrived  at  the 
fruit  stand  at  about  2:05  a.m.  and  were  met 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burman  Jenkins,  friends  of 
Its  owner,  who  pointed  out  a  hole  In  the  door 
of  the  stand.  The  two  policemen,  led  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jenkins,  then  followed  a  trail  of  ap- 
ples and  oranges  to  a  passageway,  where  they 
found  two  empty  fruit  baskets.  While  the 
police  were  flashing  a  searchlight  around,  the 
group  encountered  Liarry  Roberson,  twenty- 
one,    and    Grady    Moore,    twenty-eight,    who 
identlfled  themselves  as  "conmiimlty  lead- 
ers,"' and  were  told  by  Samplla  to  "mind  their 
own  bvislness."  The  group,  followed  by  Rob- 
erson   and    Moore,    then    returned    to    the 
fruit   stand,   where   they   were   met  by   the 
Reverend  Edmond  Jones,  who  owned  the  fruit 
stand,  and  another  of  his  friends,  the  Rev- 
erend Clarence  Edward  Stowers,  who  was  the 
pastor  at  the   nearby  Mars  Hill   Missionary 
Baptist   Church.   A   few  minutes  later,   the 
two  policemen  and  Jenkins  were  shot.  In  a 
statement  Stowers  made  later,  he  described 
what  happened  this  way : 

"Reverend  Jones,  Mr.  Jenkins,  myself,  and 
the  two  officers  were  standing  there  talking 
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»bout  bo«rdin«  up  the  door.  Two  men  wmikMl 
up  and  atartad  looking  In  th«  bole  In  the 
door  and  asking  wtxat  bad  happened.  The 
officers  told  them  that  everything  was  taken 
care  of  and  they  abould  leave.  One  of  the 
men  had  bis  band  In  bts  pocket,  and  the 
ottoer  ahlned  his  light  on  the  man.  The  man 
Mked  blm  why  waa  be  shining  the  light  on 
him  and  dont  be  doing  that  Then  the  shoot- 
ing started.  The  oiBcers  bad  their  guns  in 
their  holsters  so  it  must  have  been  the  men 
that  were  shooting.  One  of  the  officers  fell 
down  and  the  other  one  got  hit  In  the 
shotilder.  I  remember  it  was  only  one  of  the 
two  men  that  was  shooting.  He  turned  and 
ran  up  the  alley.  1  don't  know  where  the 
other  one  went  to.  Well,  anyway  the  police- 
man that  had  fallen  to  the  ground  started 
chasing  the  man  up  the  alley  and  lota  of 
rtioto  war«  nred." 

Jones  gave  a  similar  account  of  the  Inci- 
dent: 

"The  policeman  and  Mr.  Jenkins  told  Rev- 
erend Stowers  and  me  that  they  hadn't  found 
anything  and  that  I  oould  nail  a  board  or 
something  acroes  the  door  While  we  were 
talking  two  guys  came  across  the  pl*ylot 
from  Floumoy  Street  and  started  asking  a 
lot  of  questions.  The  tall  guy  [Moore)  went 
and  looked  In  the  door  and  the  policeman 
told  them  that  they  had  everything  under 
control  and  for  them  to  go  about  their  busi- 
ness. The  tall  guy  started  mouthing  at  the 
policeman  and  then  the  other  guy  [Rober- 
son  I  came  up  and  hollered.  "What's  happen- 
ing'" And  he  started  shooting.  One  of  the 
policeman  |Samplla|  fell  to  the  ground  right 
at  my  feet  and  the  two  guys  started  running. 
The  policeman  that  had  fallen  by  me  got  up 
and  started  chasing  the  man  that  was  shoot- 
ing at  us.  They  ran  down  the  alley  and  I 
heard  sha>ts" 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jenkins  agreed  with  this 
account,  Mr.  Jenkins  adding: 

"One  man  shouted  something  emd  started 
shooting  .  .  .  after  the  first  shot  one  officer 
fell  to  his  kneea,  the  second  shot  hit  officer 
Oorlee,  and  the  third  shot  hit  me." 

Roberson,  pursued  through  the  alley,  wvia 
shot  In  the  ankle,  in  the  thigh,  and  In  the 
abdomen  by  9amplla  before  he  surrendered. 
According  to  the  Chicago  crime  laboratory, 
the  bullets  that  struck  Dories  Un  the  left 
shoulder  and  collarbone).  Samptla  (In  the 
head),  and  Jenkins  (In  the  right  side)  all 
came  from  a  .38-callbre  snub-nosed  Smith 
ii  Wesson  taken  from  Roberson.  This  turned 
out  to  be  a  stolen  weapon.  Roberson  was 
arrested  on  charges  of  attempted  murder 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Cermak  Memorial 
Hospital,  where  he  underwent  surgery.  Seven 
weeks  later,  he  contracted  jaundice  and  died 
In  the  Cook  County  Hoepttial 

A  somewhat  different  version  of  the  In- 
cident was  provided  by  the  Black  Panther 
nc'wspaper.  which  reported.  In  August: 

"On  July  17,  1969,  two  brothers  In  the 
Illinois  chapter  of  the  Black  Panther  Party 
were  returning  to  their  community  after 
finishing  a  day  of  revolutionary  work  for 
the  people's  Party.  On  this  p«u-tlcular  night 
they  noticed  the  pigs  had  nine  brothers  on 
the  wall  next  to  a  storefront,  harassing 
them.  Five  at  the  brothers  were  In  ages 
ranging  from  50-62  years  old.  The  pigs 
claimed  they  were  answering  a  burglary  in 
process  call  Can  you  imagine  men  50-62 
years  old  burglarizing  a  store  In  their  own 
community?  Well,  after  Inveatlgatlng  the 
matter  and  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  was  Just  another  radst  act  of  harass- 
ment committed  by  the  pigs  on  the  people. 
Larry  Roberson  and  Orady  Moore  walked 
over  to  the  scene  where  the  majority  of  the 
people  had  gone  and  asked  an  officer  what 
was  going  on  The  pig  then  denaco^oaUy 
replied  'This  la  none  ol  your  damn  bualnsss.' 
Br.  Larry  then  stated  'I  am  a  member  of 
this  community  and  even  by  your  laws  I 
have  the  right  to  know  what's  gomg  on.' 
The   crasy    pig    then    said    'Smart   bastard. 


you're  under  arrest  for  disorderly  conduct." 
The  people  of  the  community  immediately 
got  between  Larry  and  the  pigs,  and  the  pig 
dipw  his  gun  and  ordered  them  aside  while 
his  pig  partner  radioed  for  help.  Larry  then 
(with  the  Instructions  from  the  people)  was 
told  to  go  home  because  the  people  hadn't 
seen  htm  do  anything,  so  he  and  Orsidy 
btarted  away  and  the  pig  deliberately  shot 
Larry  in  the  leg.  Orady  grabbed  Larry  to 
help  him  to  try  to  escape  with  his  life.  This 
whole  area  was  sealed  off  with  crazy,  drunk. 
Inhuman  pigs.  Larry  was  then  cornered  In 
an  alley,  unarmed  and  wounded.  As  the  pig 
approached  him.  he  oinked  I'll  teach  you 
and  your  partner  how  to  interfere  with  pig 
matters.'  He  then  aimed  at  Larry's  head.  It 
was  true  that  Larry  was  unarmed,  but  being 
a  Panther  and  a  stone  revolutionary,  he  had 
eduoated  the  true  power — the  people  As  the 
pig  was  ready  to  squeese  the  trigger,  the 
power  of  the  people  was  demonstrated.  A 
vcdce  quoted  Huey:  'You  racist  pigs  must 
withdraw  Immediately  from  the  black  com- 
munity .UMl  cease  this  wanton  murder  and 
brutality  of  black  peoi>le  or  face  the  wrath 
of  the  armed  people.'  Then,  the  shots  from 
the  people  rang  out  from  everywhere  for 
about  30  seconds:  then  It  ceased.  One  pig 
shot  in  the  head  and  one  pig  shot  In  the 
shoulder.  Larry  and  Orady  then  started  to 
make  it  when  more  ptgs  arrived.  Larry  and 
Orady  turned  and  raised  their  hands.  The 
pig  that  was  shot  in  the  shoulder  raised 
his  gun  and  shot  Brother  Larry  In  the 
stomach,  thigh  and  leg  trying  to  kill  him. 
Orady  evidently  escaped  death  when  the 
people  In  the  community  came  out  to 
witness  the  action.  .  .  .  Larry  Roberson  is 
proven  to  be  a  true  revolutionary  not  by 
words  but  by  deeds.  He  has  shown  his  love 
for  the  people.  He  put  his  life  on  the  line 
and  In  return  the  people  released  some  revo- 
lutionary power." 

The  statements  that  Roberson  was  un- 
armed and  that  the  "people"  did  the  shoot- 
ing were  contradicted  by  a  subsequent  report 
In  the  Black  Panther  newspaper,  which  said 
that  '"determined  to  defend  himself  even 
after  being  shot,  Larry  managed  to  get  his 
gun  out  and  wound  two  of  the  attacking 
maniacs."  But  the  Panther  version  and  the 
police  version  actually  agree  In  a  number  of 
significant  respects:  the  encounter  was  acci- 
dental; the  Panthers  approached  the  police 
rather  than  the  other  way  around:  and  two 
police  officers  were  shot  before  Roberson  was 
seriously  wounded  In  the  abdomen. 

TKC    CASE    or   SOSBT    RT7TTON 

According  to  Life,  Bobby  Hutton.  the  sev- 
enteen-year-old minister  of  finance  of  the 
Black  Panther  Party,  was  killed  and  Eldrldge 
Cleaver  was  wounded  In  an  ""Oakland  police 
ambush"  In  196d.  The  Time*  quoted  Garry 
as  attributing  Hutton's  death  to  a  '"police 
ambush." 

Shortly  after  9  a.m.  on  April  6.  1968,  Offi- 
cers Nolan  R  Darnell  and  Richard  R.  Jensen, 
while  on  routine  patrol  in  the  area  of  Oak- 
land, California,  that  la  predominantly  in- 
habited by  blacks,  stopped  their  patrol  car  on 
Union  Street  nest  to  a  parked  1954  Ford 
when  they  caught  a  gllmp>se  of  a  man  crouch- 
ing at  the  curb  side  of  the  car.  In  their  re- 
port, they  said  they  suspected  he  might  be 
trying  to  steal  It.  Moments  later,  while  In- 
vestigating the  situation,  both  officers  were 
hit  by  bullets  fired  from  behind  them  After- 
ward, forty-nine  bullet  holes  were  found  In 
the  police  car,  the  rear  window  had  "two 
large  areas  shot  Inward,"  and  the  side  win- 
dows and  the  open  door,  next  to  which  Dar- 
nell was  standing  at  the  time,  had  also  been 
hit  numerous  times.  According  to  medical 
reports  prepared  by  Dr.  WUUam  Mills.  Jr., 
ot  Samuel  Metrltt  Hospital.  Darnell  was 
wounded  In  the  ""upper  right  back."  Jensen, 
apparently  hit  by  a  blast  from  a  12-gauge 
shotgun,  suffered  multiple  wounds  In  the 
"lower  right  back."  In  the  "right  arm. "  and 


In  the  "right  ankle  and  foot."  Axsoordlng  to 
Darnell,  a  number  of  men  armed  with  shot- 
guns and  rifles  ran  from  cars  parked  behind 
and  ahead  of  the  1954  Ford,  some  of  them 
through  an  alley  Into  the  block  across  the 
street,  while  Darnell  urgently  called  for  help 
on  the  police  radio. 

An  account  of  the  Incident  In  the  Black 
Panther  newspaper  said.  "Several  Panthers 
In  cars  In  West  Oakland  on  Saturday  night, 
April  6th.  were  approached  by  two  pigs  and 
menaced  with  guns.  When  the  Panthers  tried 
to  defend  themselves,  shooting  began,  and 
the  Panthers  ran  Into  a  nearby  house.  .  .  . 
Two  pigs  were  wounded  slightly."  Pour  Black 
Panthers  gave  statements  to  the  police  In 
which  they  said  that  they  had  been  patrol- 
ling the  neighborhood  with  gtms.  In  three 
cars,  "to  protect  Negroes  against  police 
brutality,"  and  had  Just  parked  their  cars  on 
Union  Street  In  order  to  stow  their  weapons 
In  a  nearby  house  when  the  patrol  car 
pulled  up,  but  the  four  disclaimed  any 
knowledge  of  how  the  shooting  began.  Cleaver 
later  said  In  an  Interview  that  was  published 
In  the  Sim  Francisco  ChTonicle,  "I  don't  know 
how  those  cops  got  shot.  There  were  so  many 
bullets  whizzing  around  maybe  they  shot 
themselves."" 

In  any  event,  after  the  two  policemen  were 
shot,  police  from  other  parts  of  West  Oak- 
land and  even  from  nearby  Emeryville,  re- 
sponding to  the  radio  alarm,  surrounded  a 
building  on  Twenty-eighth  Street  that  the 
Panthers  had  entered,  and  there  ensued  a 
ninety-mlnute  gun  battle.  In  which  a  third 
policeman  was  wounded.  Finally,  after  an 
exploding  tear-gas  canister  had  set  fire  to 
the  building,  two  Panthers  emerged  :  Cleaver, 
naked,  and  wounded  by  a  tear-gas  shell,  and 
Hutton,  fully  clothed.  According  to  police 
witnesses,  Hutton  suddenly  bolted  down 
T'wenty -eighth  Street,  whereupon  at  least 
half  a  dozen  policemen  opened  fire,  fatally 
wounding  him.  Cleaver.  In  the  Chronicle  In- 
terview, gave  a  different  version  of  the  shoot- 
ing of  Hutton.  He  admitted  that  Hutton  had 
fired  some  shots  at  the  police,  but  said  that 
he  himself  "took  Bobby's  gun  and  threw  It 
out" — out  the  window,  that  Is — and  that 
they  both  came  out  unarmed.  "The  cops 
told  us  to  get  up  and  start  running  for  the 
squad  car."  Cleaver  continued.  "Bobby 
started  running — he  ran  about  ten  yards — 
and  they  started  shooting  him."'  The  grand 
Jury,  after  hearing  thirty-five  witnesses,  con- 
cluded that  the  police  had  "acted  lawfully, " 
shooting  Hutton  In  the  belief  he  was  trying 
to  escape. 

Eight  other  Panthers,  Including  Cleaver, 
who  were  allegedly  involved  in  the  shooting 
of  the  policemen  were  arrested  that  night 
and  ten  were  released  on  ball.  Two  of  the 
eight  were  subsequently  convicted  of  assault 
with  deadly  weapons:  one  was  released  to  a 
Juvenile  court;  one  was  tried  and  convicted 
for  an  unrelated  armed  robbery  and  sent  to 
state  prison;  one.  Cleaver.  Jumped  ball  and 
fled  the  country;  two  others,  with  the  Juve- 
nile, are  now  on  trial  In  Oakland;  and  other 
cases  are  still  pending. 

TH«    CASES    or    8TE\'EN     BARTHOLOMEW,    BOBEBT 
LAWKENCE,    AND    THOMAS    LEWIS 

At  about  4:45  p  m.  on  August  5.  1968,  In 
a  predominantly  Negro  section  of  Los  Angeles, 
three  Black  Panthers  were  fatally  shot  and 
two  polloemen  were  wounded,  one  crltloally. 
In  a  shootout  at  Ham's  Mobil  Service  Station. 

Fifteen  minutes  earlier.  Police  Officers 
Rudy  Llmas  and  Norman  J.  Roberge  were  on 
a  routine  patrol  when,  according  to  their  re- 
ports, they  saw  a  black  1965  Ford  with  four 
men  In  It  start  up  a  private  driveway,  stop 
suddenly,  then  back  down  the  driveway. 
Finding  the  movements  svisplclous,  the  po- 
licemen began  following  the  Ford,  whoee  oc- 
cupants, Umas  noted,  kept  "looking  back." 
limas  then  called  the  police  communications 
center  on  the  patrol  car's  radio  and  gave  the 
Ford's  license  number,  to  ascertain  whether 
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It  had  been  reported  stolen.  Before  a  reply 
could  be  received,  the  Ford  pulled  Into  Ham's 
service  station  and  stopped  by  a  gas  pump. 
The  police  car  stopped  a  few  feet  behind  It, 
snd  Roberge,  according  to  his  statement, 
asked  the  driver  of  the  Ford  for  his  license. 
The  driver.  Roberge  reported,  "replied  that 
he  didn't  have  any  driver's  license,"  where- 
upon Roberge  "instructed  the  driver  to  go 
back  to  the  police  car  and  place  his  hands  on 
top  of  the  police  car."  Roberge  then  ordered 
the  three  other  suspeote  out  of  the  Pord  and 
over  to  the  police  car.  "At  this  time,"  Ro- 
berge stated,  "the  suspects  were  standing  In 
a  row  facing  the  pwllce  vehicle" — between  the 
two  police  officers. 

Llmas  gave  the  following  description  of 
what  happened  next:  "Suddenly  the  guy  In 
front  of  me,  who  I  think  was  wearing  a  yel- 
low shirt  and  dark  pants,  spun  around  and 
pointed  a  gun  at  me,  and  the  others  moved  at 
the  same  time.  The  guy  In  the  yellow  shirt 

said  •O.K..  m f '  and  then  he  ahot 

me."  According  to  medical  reports  and  teattl- 
mony,  Llmw  was  shot  in  the  abdomen  and 
the  thigh,  with  a  bullet  lodging  in  the  hip. 
Roberge  stated,  "Aa  I  walked  toward  the  po- 
lice vehicle,  I  saw  my  partner.  Officer  Llmas, 
standing  to  the  left  rear  of  the  police  vehicle 
on  the  other  side  of  the  group,  facing  me. 
Suddenly  I  heard  some  shots  and  I  was 
knocked  to  the  ground."  According  to  the 
medical  evidence,  Roberge  was  shot  In  both 
legs.  In  the  gun  battle  that  followed,  Llmas 
fatally  sixox  "the  guy  in  the  yellow  shirt"  and 
a  second  suspect,  who  was  "trying  to  load  a 
9-mm.  pistol,"  and  Roberge  "emptied"  his 
gun  at  a  third  suspect.  The  fourth  man  who 
had  been  In  the  car  fled  on  foot. 

There  were  two  Independent  witnesses  to 
the  shooting — the  service-station  attendants, 
Shojl  Katayama  and  Eugene  Oba.  Katayama. 
who  explained  that  he  was  "standing  by  the 
pumps  ...  a  few  feet  esist  of  the  Pord,"  also 
stated  In  a  deposition: 

"A  black  (4-door)  Pord  pulled  Into  the 
station,  pursued  by  a  police  car.  .  .  .  There 
were  4  Negroes  in  the  Ford.  The  driver  and 
front  passenger  both  got  out  and  opened  the 
hood  of  the  car.  The  two  officers  Immediately 
got  out  and  ordered  all  four  to  the  police 
car  with  their  hands  leaning  on  It.  The  driver 
of  the  Pord  looked  like  to  me  he  hesitated  a 
while  and  was  smoking  a  cigarette.  As  the 
driver  with  the  cigarette  came  to  the  car, 
the  Mexican  officer  (Llmas)  ordered  him  not 
to  put  out  the  cigarette  (near  the  pumps), 
and  at  that  point  ( I )  heard  a  couple  of  shots 
and  I  looked  up  and  saw  the  Mexican  officer 
on  the  ground  and  the  male  Negro  with  the 
kbakl  shirt  (Army  type)  with  the  gun  In 
his  hand. . . ." 

The  other  attendant,  Oba,  had  been  re- 
turning to  the  office  when  the  shooting  be- 
gan. He  gave  a  similar  acootint  of  the  Inci- 
dent, adding  only  that  after  the  first  round 
of  shots  he  '"saw  the  Caucasian  officer  (Ro- 
berge) shooting  at  the  Negro  men." 

When  the  shooting  stopped,  a  few  minutes 
later,  three  men  were  dead  or  dying — Thomas 
Melvln  Lewis,  eighteen,  "the  guy  In  the  yel- 
low shirt;"  Robert  A.  Lawrence,  twenty-two; 
and  Steven  Kenneth  Bartholomew,  twenty- 
one.  The  Black  Panther  Party  stated  that 
they  were  all  Black  Panthers.  The  fourth 
suspect,  who  was  subsequently  Identified  by 
his  palm  prints  on  the  police  car  as  An- 
thony Reno  Bartholomew,  the  nineteen-year- 
old  brother  of  Steven,  later  surrendered  vol- 
imtarlly  to  a  judge,  and  was  arraigned  on 
two  counts  of  assault  with  Intent  to  com- 
mit murder.  Anthony  Bartholomew's  lawyer, 
Gary  Bellow,  a  well-known  clvU-rlghts  at- 
torney who  has  handled  a  number  of  Black 
Panther  cases  In  Los  Angeles,  noted  In  a 
memorandum  filed  with  the  court,  "There  Is 
no  dispute  that  the  police  officers.  Norman 
Roberge  and  Rudy  Llmas,  were  criminally 
assaulted  on  August  5,  1968,"  but  went  on 
to  argue  that  his  client  had  not  In  fact  taken 


part  In  the  gun  battle.  Anthony  Bartholo- 
mew was  found  not  guilty. 

THE   CASE    OF    WALTER    POPE 

Walter  Tour6  Pope,  whom  Oarry  listed 
simply  as  "killed  by  Metro  Squad,"  was  shot 
to  death  by  Officer  Alvin  D.  Moen  In  a  vacant 
lot  across  from  the  Jack-ln-the-Box  drlve-ln 
restaurant  In  Los  Angeles  on  October  18, 
1969. 

On  that  night.  Officer  Moen  and  his  part- 
ner. Officer  Don  Mandella,  were  assigned  to 
a  robbery  stakeout  of  the  Jack-ln-the-Box, 
which  had  been  robbed  fourteen  times  in  the 
previous  seven  months.  Sitting  In  an  un- 
marked car,  which  they  had  p>arked  In  a  lot 
across  the  street  from  the  restaurant,  the 
officers  began  their  watch  shortly  after  dark. 
At  about  10:46  p.m..  Moen  later  testified, 
he  heard  a  noise  behind  him  and  "turned 
around  and  saw  a  man  standing  with  what 
appeared  to  be  a  burp  gun  .  .  .  pointed  In 
my  direction."  Shouting,  "Look  out  I"  to  Man- 
della, Moen,  who  was  sitting  behind  the 
wheel,  drew  his  service  revolver.  Then,  ac- 
cording to  his  testimony,  the  man  fired  a 
shot,  and  Moen  returned  the  fire.  Suddenly, 
from  the  other  side  of  the  car,  there  came 
what  Moen  called  "another  loud  explosion," 
which  he  Identified  as  a  shotgun  blast.  Ac- 
cording to  medical  reports,  Moen  was  hit  In 
the  back  of  the  right  shoulder  and  the  back 
of  the  left  hand  by  shotgun  pellets.  Although 
he  was  badly  wounded,  he  managed  to  get 
out  of  the  car,  empty  his  revolver  at  the  man 
with  the  burp  gun,  and  then  run  to  the 
restaurant  for  help.  Mandella  gave  a  similar 
accovmt,  testifying  that  after  his  partner 
shouted,  "Look  out!"  two  shotgun  blasts 
were  fired  Into  the  car  from  the  passenger 
side  as  the  man  with  the  burp  g^un  ap- 
proached from  the  opposite  side.  Mandella 
then  turned  and  fired  three  shots  at  the 
assailant  with  the  shotgun,  who  fled.  Picking 
up  the  microphone,  he  urgently  requested 
assistance,  saying  that  he  and  Moen  had  been 
"ambushed."  When  other  policemen  arrived, 
they  found  Walter  Tour*  Pope,  twenty,  who 
was  subsequently  identified  by  the  Black 
Panthers  as  their  "distribution  manager"  for 
Los  Angeles,  shot  to  death  beside  the  police 
car.  He  had  a  two-Inch  revolver  tucked  In 
his  belt,  and  there  was  a  .30-callbre  carbine, 
or  "burp  gun,"  lying  under  his  left  arm.  A 
sa wed-off  shotgun,  both  barrels  of  which 
had  been  flred,  was  found  a  few  feet 
behind  the  police  car.  (Another  Black  P*an- 
ther,  Bruc«*  E>arryl  Richards,  eighteen,  was 
arrested  later  that  night  at  the  U.C.L.A. 
Medical  Center,  where  he  was  being  treated 
for  bullet  wounds,  and  was  charged  with 
taking  part  In  the  assault.  He  pleaded  not 
guilty  but  was  subsequently  convicted  on 
two  counts  of  assault  with  Intent  to  commit 
murder.) 

The  only  witnesses  to  the  shooting  were 
those  who  took  part  in  It,  and  thus  the  ques- 
tion of  who  shot  first  may  be  open  to  doubt — 
although  the  medical  evidence  that  Moen  was 
hit  by  a  shotgun  blast  In  the  back  would 
seem  to  suggest  that  the  police  were  Kp- 
proached  from  behind. 

THE    CASE    OP    WELTON    ARMSTEAD 

In  Seattle,  at  about  4:10  p.m.  on  October 
5,  1968,  Welton  Armstead,  seventeen,  was 
shot  to  death  by  a  police  officer  In  front  of 
a  house  at  1706  Melrose  Avenue.  A  few  min- 
utes earlier.  Officers  Erllng  Buttendahl  and 
Charles  Marshall,  on  a  routine  patrol,  had 
received  a  radio  message  directing  them  to 
help  Car  No.  128  In  a  stolen-auto  case  at  1700 
Melrose  Avenue.  When  they  arrived  on  the 
scene,  they  helped  the  policemen  In  Car  No. 
128  apprehend  two  of  three  susptects  they 
had  been  pursuing.  According  to  Buttendahl. 
while  he  was  searching  for  the  third  suspect 
he  came  around  the  side  of  a  house  and  was 
confronted  by  a  man,  later  Identified  as  Arm- 
stead,  a  Black  Panther,  standing  next  to  the 
garage,  "holding  a  rlfie  with  both  hands  and 


pointing  It"  at  him.  According  to  the  cor- 
oner's report,  the  armed  man  was  asked  four 
times  to  "drop  the  rifle"  but  refused  to  do 
so;  Instead,  with  one  hand  he  grabbed  the 
barrel  of  Buttendahl's  revolver,  raising  his 
rifle  with  the  other,  whereupon,  Buttendahl 
says,  he  himself  flred,  hitting  Armstead  m 
the  midsection.  An  Inquest  Jviry,  after  hear- 
ing fourteen  witnesses  and  considering  the 
medical  evidence,  ruled  the  shooting  "Justlfl- 
able  homicide."  Oarry  does  not  dispute  the 
fact  that  Armstead  faced  Buttendahl  with  a 
rifle. 

THE    CASE    or    SPURGEON    WINTERS 

On  November  13,  1969,  Spurgeon  (Jake) 
Winters  was  shot  to  death  by  police  on  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  Drive  on  Chicago's  South 
Side.  Earlier  that  evening,  James  Caldwell, 
a  black  prison  guard  at  the  Cook  County 
Jail,  had  told  his  wife.  Ruby,  that  he  needed 
some  money  to  rent  a  room  for  the  night, 
because  "some  guys  are  looking  for  me  and 
they  want  to  kill  me."  The  night  before,  he 
had  been  In  a  brawl  outside  the  Rumpus 
Room  tavern  with  Lawrence  (Lance)  Bell, 
a  Black  Panther,  and  had  taken  Bell's  gun 
from  him,  and  he  feared  a  reprlssJ  from 
Bell  and  his  friends.  A  few  hours  after  Cald- 
well parted  from  his  wife,  someone  entered 
the  building  where  they  lived  and  began 
pounding  on  apartment  doors  and  calling 
Caldwell's  name.  Looking  out  a  front  window 
after  the  pounding  had  stopped,  Mrs.  Cald- 
well saw  what  she  subsequently  described  as 
■four  or  five  men  leaving  my  building  .  .  . 
one  of  them  .  .  .  carrying  a  long  gun."  She 
then  went  across  a  connecting  porch  to  her 
sister-in-law's  apartment  in  an  adjacent 
building,  where  she  asked  a  friend,  Lee  Wes- 
ley, for  advice.  Wesley  said,  she  later  told 
police  Investigators,  that  she  "didn't  have 
any  choice  but  to  call  the  police,"  because 
"if  James  came  back  they  would  kill  him." 
Wesley  himself  then  called  the  police. 

At  2:49  a.m.,  a  police  dispatcher  received 
a  report  that  there  were  "men  on  the  street 
with  shotguns,"  and  at  2:53  p.m.,  according 
to  the  police  computer  cards  and  radio  tapes, 
the  dispatcher  ordered  the  nearest  patrol 
car.  No.  226,  manned  by  Officers  John  Gil- 
hooly  and  Michael  Brady,  to  324  East  Fifty- 
eighth  Street,  the  sister-in-law's  apartment. 
Three  other  policemen  joined  them  at  the 
sister-in-law's  apartment,  which  was  at  the 
rear  of  the  building,  and  all  five  were  then 
taken,  across  the  connecting  porch,  to  Mrs. 
Caldwell's  apartment,  where,  from  the  front 
window,  Mrs.  Caldwell  and  Wesley  pointed 
out  to  them  three  men  lurking  In  an  aban- 
doned building  across  the  street.  Leaving 
by  the  front  door,  the  policemen  crossed  over 
to  the  vacant  building,  and  GUhooly  started 
to  go  in  through  a  gangway.  Mrs.  Caldwell 
stated,  "We  could  hear  the  policeman  by 
the  gangway  shouting  'Halt!'  about  three 
times.  Then  we  heard  a  loud  shot,  and  It 
sounded  louder  thtm  a  pistol  shot.  Then  we 
heard  some  more  shots  .  .  .  Then  we  saw  the 
policeman  come  out  of  the  gangway.  He  was 
saying  'Oh!  Oh!'  and  he  was  holding  his  face." 
Ollhooly  was  fatally  wounded,  a  shotgun 
blast  having  severed  his  carotid  artery  and 
his  juglar  vein;  Brady  had  suffered  minor 
lacerations  of  the  forehead  from  the  rico- 
chet of  a  shotgun  blast. 

Mrs.  Caldwell  called  the  police  to  report 
that  a  policeman  had  been  shot.  At  3:04  a.m., 
the  dispatcher  put  out  an  emergency  call : 
"Police  officer  needs  help."  Twenty-one  patrol 
cars  In  the  area  Immediately  responded. 

Another  policeman  was  wounded  almost 
Immediately  by  shotgun  blasts,  according  to 
police  reports,  and  one  police  car  was  "de- 
molished" by  carbine  fire.  One  of  the  gun- 
men, who  was  allegedly  carrying  a  carbine, 
and  who  was  later  Identified  as  Bell,  was  shot 
In  cross  fire,  and  was  captured.  Meanwhile, 
three  policemen  had  chased  another  man, 
carrying  a  shotgun,  down  an  alleyway  paral- 
leling Martin  Luther  King  Drive.  He  wounded 
all  three  and,  taking  refuge  under  the  porch 
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Qt  a  house  on  the  Drive,  shot  another  pollce- 
mAB,  Prank  Rappaport,  In  the  chest  and 
bead,  kUling  blm,  and  wounded  another.  Two 
policemen,  including  the  one  who  had  Just 
been  wounded,  emptied  their  revolvers  at 
blm,  fatally  wounding  him.  The  dead  gun- 
man was  later  Identified  as  Spurgeon  (Jake) 
Winters.  In  all,  two  policemen  were  killed 
and  seven  woxinded  or  hurt.  Bell  was  Indicted 
by  a  grand  Jury  for  miirder.  The  case  la 
pending. 

The  Black  Panther  version  of  the  Incident 
was  similar  to  the  police  version  in  a  num- 
ber of  respects.  A  "special  news  bulletin"  put 
out  by  the  Illinois  chapter  stated: 

"On  November  13,  1969,  Jake  Winters  stood 
face  to  face  and  toe  to  toe,  his  shotgun  In 
his  hand,  with  Pig  Daley's  murderous  task 
force.  He  defied  political  power  by  blowing 
away  racist  pig  Prank  Rappaport  and  racist 
pig  John  Gllhooly  and  retired  8  other  re- 
actionary racist  pigs  before  he  was  shot 
down." 

The  Black  Panther  newspaper  reported  the 
shootings  this  woy  : 

"Spurgeon  (Jake)  winters.  19,  member  of 
the  Illinois  chapter  of  the  Black  Panther 
party,  paid  the  most  that  one  can  pay  to- 
wards the  liberation  of  oppressed  people — his 
life.  At  3:30  a.m..  November  13.  Jake  was 
murdered  In  a  shoot-out  In  Chicago  where 
three  pigs  were  killed  and  seven  were 
wounded.  The  shoot-out  was  precipitated  by 
an  ambush  made  by  the  Standing  Army  of 
Chicago  (Clilcago  Police  Department)  on  an 
abandoned  building  at  5801  S  Calumet.  Ar- 
riving on  the  scene  with  the  armaments  and 
men  (more  than  1,000  policemen  equipped 
with  a  .12-gauge  shotguns,  M-1  carbines,  .357 
magnums,  billy  clubs,  mace,  tear  gas,  paddy 
wagons,  helicopters,  and  canine  units)  for 
domestic  warfare  against  the  people  in  the 
Black  colony,  these  fanatical  pigs  started 
their  attack  by  opening  Are  on  the  brother 
m  the  building.  Party  comrade,  Lance  Bell. 
30,  was  wounded  by  the  pigs  as  they  shot 
wUdly  m  that  area.  .  .  Jake  defended  him- 
self as  any  person  should  do.  In  essence,  he 
had  no  choice;  It  was  kill  or  be  killed." 

There  may  be  some  room  for  doubt 
whether  the  police  were  In  fact  mounting  an 
"ambush,"  as  the  Panthers  claim,  or  were 
simply  respondlni?  to  a  call  originally  issued 
in  the  belief  that  James  Caldwell's  Ufe  was 
In  danger,  but  the  Panthers  and  the  police 
agree  that  after  the  police  arrived  at  least 
eight  policemen  were  shot  before  Winters  was 
shot. 

TH«  CASK  or  mxD  hajoton  and 

MASK    CLAKK 

The  final  case  on  Oarrys  list  Is  certainly 
the  most  Important  one.  since  It  is  the  one 
that  prompted  Oarry  to  speak  of  a  pattern 
of  "genocide."  It  Involves  the  fatal  shooting 
of  Pred  Hampton  and  Mark  Clark  by  police- 
men attached  to  the  State's  Attorney  s  office 
In  Chicago  on  December  4,  19«9.  While  there 
may  be  varying  degrees  of  uncertainty  about 
some  of  the  other  deaths  on  Garry's  list,  these 
two  unquestionably  resulted  from  a  deliber- 
ately planned  raid  on  a  Black  Panther  head- 
quarters. 

On  December  3rd,  Sergeant  Daniel  Oroth, 
a  twelve-year  veteran  of  the  Chicago  Police 
Department  who  had  been  sisslgned  to  the 
State's  Attorney's  Special  Prosecutions  Unit. 
told  Assistant  State's  Attorney  Richard  s" 
Jalovec,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  unit,  that 
he  had  received  Information  from  a  "confl- 
dentlal  Informer"  that  a  cache  of  Illegal 
weapons.  Including  sawed-off  shotguns,  and 
also  riot  guns  stolen  from  the  Chicago  police, 
was  stored  In  a  Black  Panther  apartment  at 
2337  West  Monroe  Street.  Having  received  In- 
formation from  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation Just  the  day  before  that  the  Pan- 
thers had  recently  moved  weapons  to  that 
address,  Jayovec  immediately  ordered  Oroth 
to  plan  a  raid  on  the  Panther  apartment,  and 
Jalovec  prepared  a  search-warrant  complaint. 


Circuit  Judge  Robert  Collins  signed  a  war- 
rant later  that  afternoon. 

Oroth  and  thirteen  other  policemen  as- 
signed to  the  Special  Prosecutions  Unit  as- 
sembled at  the  State's  Attorney's  office  at 
four  the  next  morning.  They  were  heavily 
armed:  five  had  shotguns,  one  had  a  Thomp- 
son submachine  gun.  and  one — James  Davis, 
one  of  five  black  members  of  the  raiding 
party — carried  with  him  a  .30-calibre  carbine 
of  his  own.  The  raid  was  planned  for  dawn,  to 
achieve  the  maximum  surprise  and  minimum 
potential  for  neighborhood  interference,  ac- 
cording to  Oroth '8  later  testimony. 

The  raiding  party  arrived  at  the  West 
Monroe  Street  apartment  in  three  cars  and 
an  unmarked  panel  truck,  and  Oroth.  Davis, 
and  three  of  the  other  members  proceeded  to 
the  front  door  of  the  apartment,  which  was 
on  the  first  floor;  six  members  went  around 
to  the  back  door;  and  the  three  remaining 
members  were  stationed  at  the  front  of  the 
building.  At  approximately  4:40  a.m.,  Oroth 
pounded  on  the  apartment  door  with  his 
revolver  butt.  There  are  nxarkedly  different 
versions  of  what  happened  next. 

In  the  police  version,  which  was  published 
In  the  Chicago  rrtbwne,  Oroth  shouted,  "This 
is  the  police!  I  have  a  warrant  to  search  the 
premises!"  and  then,  after  a  delay,  had  Davis 
kick  the  door  open.  The  two  men  entered  a 
small  hallway,  where  they  were  faced  with 
another   closed    door.    Suddenly,    the    police 
said,  a  shotgun  blast  from  Inside  was  fired 
through  this  door  and  "narrowly  missed  the 
two  policemen."  Davis  then  plunged  through 
the  inner  door  Into  a  darkened  living  room, 
with  Oro^h  behind  him,  as  a  "second  round 
went  right  past"  him.  Oroth  fired  two  shots 
at  a  woman  who,  he  said,  had  fired  the  sec- 
ond shotgun   blast,   while   Davis,   after   also 
firing    at    the    woman    and    wounding    her, 
turned  and  shot  to  death  a  man  sitting  be- 
hind   him   with    a   shotgun,    who   was   later 
identified    as    Mark    Clark.    Moments    later, 
three  of  the  members  of  the  raiding  party 
who  had  gone  around  to  the  back  broke  In 
through  the  kitchen  door  of  the  apartment. 
Despite   a   number  of  calls   for  a  cease-fire 
from  Oroth,  the  Panthers  kept  firing  shot- 
gun blasts,  according  to  the  police  version  of 
the  events,  and  a  "fierce  fire  fight"  ensued.  In 
which   Hampton   was  killed  and  four  other 
Pai.tliers  and  one  policeman  were  wounded. 
In  the  Panther  version,  as  It  was  reported 
In  the  Washington  Post,  the  police  burst  into 
the      apartment       almost      simultaneously 
through  the  front  and  rear  entrances,  with- 
out first  Identifying  themselves,  and  although 
no  Panther  fired  any  shots  whatever,  the  po- 
lice opened  fire,  also  without  warning.  A  Black 
Panther  sp<:ike8man  was  reported  In  the  Post 
to  have  said   that  Mark  Clark   was  fatally 
wounded   as   he   attempted   to  dodge   police 
submachinegun      fire,      and      others      were 
wounded.     Meanwhile,     according     to     the 
spokesman,  the  police  entering  from  the  rear 
went  immediately  to  Hampton's  bedroom  and 
fired  Into  It.  and  Davis  then  went  into  the 
bedroom  and  fired  more  shots  at  Hampton. 
In  Chicago  Today,  the  Black  Panther  spokes- 
man added  that  "Hampton  was  murdered  In 
bed    while    he    slept"    by    a    policeman    who 
"must  have  come  in  the  back  door  and  miu-- 
dered  him  with  a  silencer."  A  few  days  later, 
a  private  autopsy,  performed  at  the  request 
of  Hampton's  family,  concluded  that  hours 
before  Hampton  was  shot  to  death  he  had 
been  heavily  drugged  with  Seconal,  a  barbi- 
turate, which  the  spokesman  deduced  bad 
been  administered  by  a  "pig  agent"  before 
the  raid.  The  independent  autopsy  also  con- 
cluded that  the  bullet  that  killed  Hampton 
was  missing,   for   the   Panthers'   pathologist 
found  an  entrance  wound  in  the  head  but 
no  exit  wound  and  no  bullet  In  the  bead. 
Lawyers    for    Panthers    Intimated    that    the 
missing  bullet  bad  been  secretly  extracted 
and  disposed  of  by  the  police,  because  It  con- 
stituted evidence  of  murder. 
A  third  version  was  rendered  by  a  federal 


grand  Jury  that  had  been  specially  em- 
panelled to  Investigate  the  December  4th 
shootings.  After  having  all  the  physical  evi- 
dence recovered  by  both  the  police  and  the 
Panthers  analyzed  by  the  P.B.I.  Laboratory 
in  Washington  and  evaluating  additional 
ballistic  evidence  uncovered  by  the  P.B.I.. 
and  after  hearing  all  the  wltnes-ses  willing  to' 
testify,  the  grand  Jury  concluded,  among 
other  things,  that  the  Chicago  police  inves- 
tigation of  the  raid  was  "so  seriously  defi- 
cient that  It  suggests  purposeful  malfeas- 
ance." 

When  Oroth  and  Davis  forced  their  way  In 
through  the  inner  door,  according  to  the 
grand  jury's  assessment  of  the  events,  a  13- 
gauge  slug  was  fired  from  Inside  the  apart- 
ment and  passed  through  that  door  as  it 
swung  opMn  to  a  forty-flve-degree  angle. 
There  were  Indications  that  the  shotgun  was 
no  more  than  fifteen  Inches  from  the  open- 
ing door.  A  13-gauge  slug  found  at  the  scene 
proved  consistent  with  a  shotgun  that  was 
next  to  Mark  Clark's  body  and  was  stained 
with  blood  of  Clark's  type;  the  slug  was  also 
found  to  match  the  hole  In  the  door.  More- 
over, an  empty  shell  found  nearby  was  "posi- 
tively Identified"  as  having  come  from  the 
shotgun.  Piecing  together  the  physical  evi- 
dence, the  Jury  posited  that  Mark  Clark, 
sitting  behind  the  door,  fired  a  shotgun  blast 
through  the  door  Just  as  the  police  burst  In. 
This,  however,  was  the  only  shot  that  oould 
be  definitely  traced  to  a  Panther  weapon. 

The  grand  Jury  concluded  that  Groth  and 
Davis  apparently  came  In  shooting,  for  one 
pistol  shot  had  been  fired  through  the  door. 
DavU  shot  Clark,  who  was  sitting  behind  the 
door  holding  a  shotgun,  and  a  woman  then  in 
the  room,  Brenda  Harris,  who  was  holding 
another  shotgun.  Minutes  later,  after  the  offi- 
cers claimed  they  heard  a  shotgun  blast  from 
a  bedroom  adjacent  to  the  living  room,  the 
wall  between  the  living  room  and  the  bed- 
room was  "stitched"  with  forty-two  shots 
from  a  carbine  and  a  submachine  gun.  One 
of  these  bullets  passed  through  the  first  bed- 
room Into  a  second  bedroom,  where  it  fatally 
wounded  Pred  Hampton  In  the  right  fore- 
head. Another  bullet,  apparently  from  the 
same  volley,  since  It  was  travelling  at  the 
same  angle,  struck  Hampton  in  the  right 
cheek,  and  another  struck  him  In  the  left 
ahoulder.  This  last,  the  only  bullet  recovered 
from  his  body,  proved  to  be  a  .30-callbre  bul- 
let from  Davis's  carbine.  Aside  from  Hampton 
and  Clark,  four  of  the  seven  other  Panthers 
In  the  apartment,  as  well  as  one  police  officer, 
were  wounded  by  police  gunfire  In  less  than 
twelve  minutes  after  the  raid  began.  Eighty- 
three  empty  shells  and  fifty-six  bullets  were 
recovered  from  the  apartment  by  the  police, 
the  Panthers,  and  the  P.B.I  _  of  which  all  but 
one  shotgun  slug  and  one  shell  had  been 
fired  from  police  weapons.  Although  the  po- 
lice steadfastly  maintained  that  at  least  ten 
or  fifteen  shots  were  fired  at  them  by  Pan- 
thers, a  painstaking  reconstruction  by  the 
grand  Jury  suggests  that,  following  the  first 
shot  by  Clark,  police  entering  from  the  back 
of  the  apartment  mistook  Davis's  and  Groth's 
shots  In  the  front  of  the  apartment  for  Pan- 
ther gunfire,  and  the  police  In  the  front  of 
the  apartment  similarly  mistook  the  "return" 
fire  from  the  rear  of  the  apartment  for  con- 
tinuing resistance.  According  to  the  grand 
Jury's  version,  the  officers  very  probably  fired 
through  the  living-room  wall  under  the  er- 
roneous Impres.slon  that  they  were  In  a  gun 
battle  with  Panthers. 

The  grand  jury  also  attempted  to  resolve 
conflicts  between  the  findings  of  the  Pan- 
thers' private  autopsy  and  those  of  the  police 
autopey  bv  ordering  Hampton's  body  ex- 
humed and  yet  a  third  autopsy  performed, 
bv  an  out-of-state  medical  examiner  In  the 
presence  of  both  a  Chicago  pathologist  from 
the  coroner's  office  and  a  pathologist  retained 
by  the  Hampton  family  Two  points  were 
clarified  by  the  third  autopsy.  First,  despite 
the  statement  of  the  Panthers'  pathologist 
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that  there  was  no  exit  wound  for  the  fatal 
bullet  that  entered  Hampton's  forehead,  this 
autopey  plainly  showed  an  exit  hole  In  front 
of  the  left  ear  when  the  sideburns  were 
shaved.  Second,  the  Panthers'  claim  that 
Hampton  was  heavily  drugged  with  Seconal 
before  the  shooting  was  not  supported  either 
by  this  autopsy,  which  showed  "no  trace  of 
drugs  In  the  body,"  or  by  the  report  of  the 
F.B.I.  Laboratory  In  Washington,  which  had 
also  tested  the  sample  used  in  the  Panthers' 
private  autopsy.  The  toxloologlst  who  per- 
formed the  analysis  for  the  Panthers  told 
the  grand  Jviry  that  he  had  not  per- 
formed the  most  specific  test  for  Seconal,  the 
gas-chromatography  test,  but  had  relied  In- 
stead on  a  less  sophisticated  test,  which  re- 
quired some  "subjective  evaluation."  In 
performing  the  gas-chromatography  test  on 
the  same  sample  that  the  Panthers'  toxl- 
oologlst h.id  used,  the  P.B.I,  found  no  Sec- 
onal or  othe:  drugs  In  the  sample  but  did 
find  deterioration  in  the  blood  that  could 
have  been  partially  responsible  for  a  mis- 
taken analysis. 

On  the  basU  of  the  grand  jury's  meticu- 
lous investigation  of  the  killings.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  Hampton  was 
fatally  shot  not  while  he  was  "drugged"  or 
by  a  policeman  standing  over  him  with  a 
lilenoer,  as  the  Panthers  have  claimed,  but 
by  a  bullet  fired  by  a  police  officer  in  the 
living  room  which  had  passed  through  two 
Intervening  walls  at  a  time  when  no  Pan- 
thers were  firing  at  police. 

Are  these  ten  cases  of  Black  Panthers  killed 
by  police  part  of  a  nationally  coordinated 
pattern?  Although  Hampton  and  Clark  were 
the  only  Panthers  kUled  as  a  direct  result 
of  a  planned  police  raid,  or  even  in  a  situ- 
ation In  which  the  police  could  reasonably 
be  supposed  to  have  had  advance  knowledge 
that  they  would  confront  Black  Panthers,  It 
still  might  be  maintained  that  the  police 
Involved  had  Instructions  of  some  sort  to  kill 
Black  Panthers  whenever  the  opportunity 
presented  Itself.  The  theory  broached  by  John 
Klfner  In  the  Times  that  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration had,  through  the  statements  of 
public  officials,  "at  least  contributed  to  a 
climate  of  opinions  among  local  police  .  .  . 
that  a  virtual  open  season  has  been  declared 
on  the  Panthers"  seems  historically  Inac- 
curate, since  five  of  the  ten  Panther  deaths 
that  can  be  directly  attributed  to  police  ac- 
tion occurred  before  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion took  office.  And,  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  determine,  no  Black  Panthers  have 
been  killed  by  the  police  In  the  period  of 
more  than  a  year  that  has  elapsed  since  the 
Hampton-Clark  Incident. 

In  all  of  the  ten  cases  to  which  Garry's  list 
has  been  reduced,  at  least  some  of  the  Pan- 
thers Involved  were  armed  and  presented  a 
threat  to  the  police.  Six  of  the  ten  Panthers 
were  killed  by  seriously  wounded  policemen 
who  clearly  had  reason  to  believe  that  their 
own  lives  were  In  jeopardy.  In  none  of  these 
cases,  moreover,  Is  there  any  positive  evi- 
dence to  support  a  belief  that  the  wounded 
policemen  knew  they  had  been  shot  by 
Black  Panthers.  According  to  the  evidence 
that  is  available,  Bartholomew,  Lawrence,  and 
Lewis  were  stopped  as  burglary  suspects; 
Pope  approached  a  robbery  stakeout  at 
night;  Winters  o|>ened  fire  when  two  police- 
men entered  an  abandoned  building  to  In- 
vestigate a  citizen's  complaint;  and  although 
It  Is  agreed  that  Roberson  took  It  upon  him- 
self to  challenge  the  behavior  of  the  police 
Investigating  the  burglary  of  a  fruit  stand. 
It  U  not  reported  that  he  Identified  himself 
as  a  Black  Panther. 

In  the  four  remaining  cases,  the  fatal 
shots  were  fired  by  policemen  who  had  not 
themselves  been  wounded.  A  further  distinc- 
tion might  be  made  to  take  account  of  the 
fact  that  In  two  of  these  deaths — those  of 
Armstead  and  Clark — the  police  state  that 
In  each  Instance  they  were  confronted  by 
an  adversary  with  a  lethal  weapon  and  had 


reason  to  presume  that  their  own  lives  were 
endangered.  Armstead  pointed  a  rifle  at  a 
policeman  and  refused  to  disarm  himself; 
Clark  confronted  a  policeman  with  a  shot- 
gun, which,  in  fact,  he  had  previously  fired. 
In  any  event,  there  are  two  cases  In  which 
Black  Panthers  were  killed  by  policemen 
whoee  lives  were  not  being  directly  threat- 
ened by  those  men.  These  are  the  cases  of 
Hutton,  who  was  shot  while  allegedly  run- 
ning from  the  scene  of  a  nlnety-mlnute  gun 
battle  In  which  three  policemen  had  been 
wounded,  and  Hampton,  who  was  apparent- 
ly hit  by  stray  bullets  In  a  reckless  and  un- 
controlled fusillade. 

Pour  deaths,  two  deaths,  even  a  single 
death  must  be  the  subject  of  the  most  seri- 
ous concern.  But  the  basic  Issues  of  pub- 
lic policy  presented  by  the  militancy  of 
groups  like  the  Panthers  and  by  the  some- 
times brutal  police  treatment  of  angry  and 
defiant  black  people  In  general  can  be 
neither  understood  nor  resolved  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  exaggerated  charges — whether  of 
"genocide"  against  the  Panthers  or  of  "guer- 
rilla warfare"  against  the  police — that  are  re- 
peated, unverified,  in  the  press  and  In  con- 
sequence widely  believed  by  the  public.  The 
Idea  that  the  police  have  declared  a  sort  of 
open  season  on  the  Black  Panthers  Is  based 
principally,  as  far  as  I  can  determine,  on 
the  assumption  that  all  the  Panther  deaths 
cited  by  Charles  Oarry — twenty-eight  or 
twenty  or  ten — occurred  under  clrctmastances 
that  were  similar  to  the  Hampton-Clark  raid. 
This  Is  an  assumption  that  proves,  on  exam- 
ination, to  be  false. 


THE  QUEST  OP  LAWRENCE  P. 
O'BRIEN.  CHAIRMAN,  DEMOCRAT- 
IC   NATIONAL    COMMITTEE 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous 
material.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  in 
receipt  of  a  letter  addressed  to  "Rep- 
resentative Gross.  2368  Raybum  Build- 
ing." It  reads  tts  follows: 

Democratic  National  CoMMrrrKE, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Deax  Peieito:  If  ever  there  was  a  time  to 
help  the  Democratic  Party,  It  Is  now. 

I  could  give  you  many  reasons  why  you 
should,  but  they  all  narrow  down  to  two: 
One  Is  President  Nixon 
The  other  is  Vice  President  Agnew. 
Whichever  reason  you  choose,  please  send 
us  your  membership  contribution  today  and 
help  make  Democrats  strong  enough  to  go 
on  and  win  the  White  House  In  1972. 

The  future  of  Richard  Nixon  depends  on 
It  I 

Sincerely, 

Laweekce  p.  O'Bbien, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  well  be  that  Mr. 
Lawrence  P.  O'Brien  wiU  get  his  answer 
a  couple  of  years  from  now  in  the  same 
fashion  that  he  did  when  he  fought,  bled, 
and  died  politically  for  Httbert 
Humphrey. 


A  REPLY  TO  LIFE'S  EDITORIAL  ON 
NIXON 

(Mr.  LATTA  asked  and  was  given  iper- 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  pleased 
to  read  George  Romney's  reply  to  Life 
magazine's  editorisd  on  President  Nixon. 
I  think  that  those  of  you  who  missed 


it  might  be  interested  in  Mr.  Romney's 
reply: 

A  Rkplt  to  Lirs's  Editorial  on  Nixon 

(Note:  George  Romney,  former  governor 
of  Michigan,  Is  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. ) 

President  Lincoln  once  said  he  could  not 
answer  all  the  attacks  against  him,  as  it 
would  Involve  him  in  a  "perpetual  flea  hunt." 

Two  weeks  ago,  Life  meticulously  published 
so  many  "flease  "  about  Mr.  Nixon  and  his 
Presidency — I  asked  this  opportunity  to  bag 
the  legal  limit. 

FORKION    POUCT 

Though  conceding  him  high  marks  In 
foreign  policy  Life  sltatee  over — in  two  sen- 
tences— the  President's  historic  arms  con- 
trol proposals,  Soviet  policy,  the  new  footing 
toward  Communist  China,  the  peace  initia- 
tives in  the  Middle  East.  Instead  Life  ze- 
roed in  on  Cambodia. 

Nowhere  was  credit  conceded  for  the  ac- 
complishments of  Cambodia:  the  new  Amer- 
ican troop  withdrawals;  the  greatly  improved 
chance  freedom  in  South  Vietnam  will  sur- 
vive; the  dramatic  decline  in  American  war 
dead. 

Who  would  have  predicted  24  months  ago 
that  by  the  spring  of  1971  almost  half  of 
America's  troops  would  be  either  home  or  on 
the  way? 

Had  this  President  been  of  a  different  po- 
litical    philosophy,     those     dismissing     his 
achievements  with  faint  praise  might  well 
be  alto  sopranos  in  the  Nixon  choir. 
economic  policy 

Ernest  Hemingway  wrote  that  two  evils 
Inevitably  brought  nations  "temporary  pros- 
perity .  .  .  permanent  ruin."  They  are  in- 
flation and  war;  Mr.  Nixon  inherited  them 
both. 

It  required  both  poUtlcal  courage  and 
statesmanship  to  move  away  from  war  and 
Inflation,  up  onto  the  high  road  to  peace- 
time prosperity.  Almost  two  million  defense- 
related  jobs  had  to  be  eliminated  In  the 
txansition. 

But  Life's  gloomy  assessment  notwith- 
standing, unemployment  for  1970  was  lower 
than  any  peacetime  year  in  the  '608.  Last 
year's  downturn  was  the  mildest  in  25  years. 
Interest  rates  have  declined.  Price  rises  have 
dropped  25%  In  six  months.  Housing  starts 
are  moving  up.  Pood  prices  have  stabilized. 
The  stock  market  has  rocketed  200  points 
in  eight  months.  Public  confidence  is  every- 
where on  the  upswing.  A  business  recovery 
Is  at  hand. 

social  polict 

Doing  Its  bit  to  "bring  us  together,"  Life 
notifies  22  million  black  Americans  that, 
under  President  Nixon,  you  must  "be  con- 
tent vFlth  the  ongoing  progress  .  .  .  under 
laws  on  the  books." 

Yet,  largely  through  tills  President's  Ini- 
tiatives, millions  of  poor,  many  of  them 
black,  are  exempted  from  Income  taxes:  the 
number  of  Americans  getting  food  stamps 
has  tripled  to  10  million;  the  number  getting 
food  assistance  nearly  doubled  to  12  mil- 
lion; "black  capitalism"  loans  to  minority 
business  have  shot  up  to  $136,000,000.  These 
tremendous  gains  are  not  even  hinted  at  in 
the  Ufe  editorial. 

"Nixon  has  fought  only  for  welfare  re- 
form .  .  ."  claims  Life.  Only  for  welfare 
reform! 

Where  have  Life's  editors  misplaced  the 
clippings  on  the  37-polnt  environmental  pro- 
gram; the  revenue-sharing  bill;  postal  re- 
form; the  all- volunteer  Army  proposal;  ex- 
tension of  unemployment  Insurance  to  five 
million  Americans;  the  DC.  crime  law  and 
the  billion  dollars  to  combat  crime;  the  pro- 
posals to  stop  the  flow  of  smut  to  children; 
the  higher  education  bill;  the  mass  transit 
bill;  Social  Security  reforms;  coal  mine  safe- 
ty; consumer  proposals;  the  occupational 
health  and  safety  law;  veterans'  programs; 
manpower  training  and  a  dozen  others? 
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Clearly,  from  Life's  Inventory,  the  NUon 
"style"  is  being  weighed  In  the  balance  with 
the  style  of  the  retinue  that  arrived  In  Wash- 
ington In  1961.  But  let  us  broaden  the  Judg- 
ment beyond  comparative  style  to  compara- 
tive accoimpilshments.  In  my  book,  substance 
counts  more  than  style. 

llie  men  of  style  who  departed  govern- 
ment In  1960  left  belilnd  a  bitter  legacy — a 
dlvjBloQ  In  the  country,  disruption  on  the 
campuses.  Inflation  in  the  economy,  cost  over- 
runs In  a  bloated  defense  budget,  crime  in 
our  cities,  powderkegs  In  the  ghettos,  back- 
lash In  the  suburbs — and  two  hundred  cof- 
fins being  ferried  home  each  week  from 
Southeast  Asia. 

What  a  price  America  paid  for  the  over- 
blown rhetoric  of  the  sixties  t  And  what  did 
It  all  accomplish? 

The  day  the  men  of  style  departed  Wash- 
Ingrton — 16  years  after  Brown  vs.  Board  of 
Education— one  In  16  Negro  children  In  the 
South  attended  school  In  legally  desegre- 
gated districts. 

It  was  not  they,  but  Richard  Nixon,  who 
presided  quietly  over  the  dismantling  of  the 
dual  school  system.  He  placed  his  faith,  not 
In  pompous  rhetoric  or  federal  power,  but  In 
the  basic  goodwill  and  dedication  to  law  of 
the  people  of  the  South. 

The  President  did  not  barnstorm  the  coun- 
try promising  an  "end  to  poverty  In  1976." 
But  calmly,  artlcxilately,  forcefully  he  pro- 
posed to  the  nation  the  most  far-reaching 
program  In  36  years  to  eliminate  poverty 
from  American  life.  He  has  gone  to  the  peo- 
ple: to  rally  them  at  the  time  of  the  mas- 
sive street  demonstrations — to  argue  the  case 
for  a  missile  defense — to  justify  his  decision 
to  a  nation  alarmed  over  Cambodia — to  ex- 
plain the  economic  necessity  for  his  veto  of 
a  popular  health  and  education  bill. 

But,  If  the  President  truly  seemed.  In 
these  appearances,  a  "calculating  lawyer'" — 
why,  then,  almost  without  exception  have 
they  enhanced  the  Presidents  standing  and 
rallied  support  for  his  causes? 

If  his  appearances  disappoint,  why  do  net- 
works and  Democrats  anguish  aloud  that  the 
President's  televised  addresses  give  him  too 
great  a  power  over  national  opinion''  Hope- 
fully, In  1971  the  Ajnerlcan  people  are  more 
Interested  In  performance  than  theatrics. 

Were  the  President  genuinely  "Isolated, " 
how  could  an  Informed  critic  like  Eric  Seva- 
reld  walk  away  from  an  hour's  live  television 
Interview  praising  the  President's  mastery  of 
the  matters  of  gtovemment? 

Prom  my  experience.  Richard  Nlxons  se- 
verest crltlcj  are  the  pundits  who  know  him 
least;  his  staunchest  advocates  those  who 
know  him  best. 

When  the  elite  of  the  intellectual  commu- 
nity, the  media  and  the  capital  deserted 
President  Johnson,  his  Presidency  did  not 
survive.  But  President  Nixon  can  survive 
and  endure  their  opposition — for  never  In  his 
career  has  he  had  their  support. 

If  the  editorialist  cannot  fathom  the  na- 
ture and  depth  of  Mr  Nixon's  support,  per- 
haps It  Is  because  he  does  not  understand 
the  American  people 

On  Jan.  20.  1969.  America  was  most  deeply 
concerned  with  a  tragic  war  In  Asia,  campus 
crises,  mob  violence  In  her  cities,  crime  on 
her  streets.  If  the  day  Mr.  Nixon  departs  the 
Presidency,  America's  concerns  have  turned 
to  saving  the  environment,  making  govern- 
ment more  responsive,  maintaining  peaceful 
prosperity— then  history  will  not  dwell  long 
on  comparative  styles  History,  rather.  wUI 
write  that  Richard  Nixon  guided  America 
through  a  dark  night  of  the  American  spirit 
Into  the  bright  calm  of  a  new  day.  and  was. 
therefore,  a  great  President. 


LEGISLATION  TO  CELEBRATE 
WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY  ON 
FOURTH   MONDAY   IN  FEBRUARY 

'Mr.  HUTCHINSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  introducing  legislation  today  to  move 
the  Washington's  Birthday  holiday  to 
the  fourth  Monday  in  February. 

We  made  a  mistake,  in  my  judgment, 
in  setting  the  holiday  on  the  third  Mon- 
day. The  22d  of  February  will  never  fall 
on  the  third  Monday.  The  third  Monday 
will  never  be  later  in  the  month  than 
the  21st.  Nor  will  it  ever  be  earlier  than 
the  15th. 

If  the  fourth  Monday  were  observed 
as  the  holiday  it  would  coincide  with 
Washington's  Birthday  once  in  6  years, 
then  in  5.  and  In  6,  and  then  11,  and  so 
on  In  the  calendar's  regular  cycle. 

If  we  are  to  observe  a  Monday  holi- 
day and  call  It  Washington's  Birthday, 
we  should  have  it  fall  in  that  week  when 
the  birthday  actually  occurs.  That  week 
is  the  fourth  week  of  Februarj-.  not  the 
third. 

We  should  not  be  diverted  by  the  argu- 
ment that  on  the  day  Washington  was 
bom  the  calendar  read  February  11.  In 
ever>'  country  of  the  Christian  world, 
except  the  United  Kingdom  and  her 
colonies,  the  calendar  that  day  read  Feb- 
ruary 22.  When  the  calendar  in  Virginia 
that  day  read  February  1 1 .  that  calendar 
was  wrong. 


LEGISLATION  TO  REGULATE  DUMP- 
ING OF  WASTE  MATERIALS  IN 
COASTAL  WATERS,  OCEANS  AND 
GREAT  LAKES  AND  ESTABUSH 
MARINE  SANCTUARIES 

I  Mr.  FREY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
reintroducing  a  bill  with  52  cosponsors 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  regulate 
the  dumping  of  waste  materials  of  all 
kinds  into  our  coastal  waters,  the  oceans 
and  the  Great  Lakes:  and  to  authorize 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of  marine 
.sanctuaries  where  dumping  and  all  other 
intrusions  by  man  will  be  prohibited. 

Ocean-dumped  wastes  are  heavily  con- 
centrated and  contain  materials  that 
have  serious  adverse  ecological  effects. 
Many  are  toxic  to  human  and  marine 
life,  deplete  oxygen  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  marine  ecosystem,  reduce  popu- 
lation of  fish  and  other  economic  re- 
sources, and  damage  esthetic  values. 

According  to  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality.  48  million  tons  of  wastes 
were  dumped  at  sea  In  1968.  These  wastes 
included  dredge  spoils,  industrial  wastes, 
sewage  sludge,  construction  smd  demoli- 
tion debris,  solid  waste,  explosives,  chem- 
ical munitions,  radioactive  wastes,  and 
miscellaneous  materials. 

There  are  at  least  250  known  official 
and    unofficial    disposal    sites    off    U.S. 


coasts.  Half  of  the  ocean  dumping 
grounds  aie  located  off  the  Atlantic  coast 
while  the  other  half  is  divided  evenly 
between  the  gulf  and  Pacific  coasts. 

Recent  dumpings  off  the  coast  of  Flor- 
ida have  had  serious  ecological  effects. 
On  November  30,  1970.  the  U.S.  Navy 
dumped  500,000  gallons  of  waste  oil  into 
the  Atlsmtic  Ocean  approximately  30  to 
50  miles  due  east  of  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
And  on  August  23.  1970,  25,000  gallons 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  caustic  soda  were 
dumped  into  the  St.  Johns  River  at  May- 
port  Naval  Base  by  the  Koniner  Con- 
struction Co. 

Decisions  made  by  munlcipadlties  and 
industries  in  the  next  few  years  could 
lead  to  dramatic  increases  In  the  level  of 
dumping.  Because  the  capacity  of  land- 
based  disposal  sites  Is  rapidly  being  ex- 
hausted In  some  coastal  cities,  communi- 
ties are  looking  to  the  ocean  as  a  dump- 
ing ground  for  their  wastes.  Faced  with 
higher  water  quality  standards,  indus- 
tries may  also  look  to  the  ocean  for  dis- 
posal. The  result  could  be  a  massive  in- 
crease in  the  already  growing  level  of 
ocean  dumping. 

The  bill  which  we  Introduce  today  is 
the  result  of  3  months  of  extensive  hear- 
ings held  In  the  second  session  of  the  91st 
Congress  by  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  dealing  with  vari- 
ous aspects  of  ocean  dumping  and  the 
protection  of  the  marine  environment. 

In  my  opinion,  this  bill  offers  several 
important  and  desirable  features  which 
are  lacking  In  the  bill  proposed  by  the 
administration.  In  addition,  my  bill,  un- 
like that  of  the  administration,  conforms 
closely  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  as  to 
what  provisions  ocean  dumping  legisla- 
tion should  contain. 

It  is  important  that  we  in  the  Congress 
decide  the  kinds  and  places  of  dumping 
that  should  be  proscribed  and  not  leave 
it  simply  to  the  discretion  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency.  Furthermore,  this  Is  an 
area  of  such  Importance  that  strong  leg- 
islation Is  required.  Delegating  full  au- 
thority to  the  Administrator  of  EPA  wUI 
result  In  a  so-called  balancing  of  inter- 
ests that  will  perhaps  lead  to  less  strin- 
gent enforcement. 

The  legislation  I  have  Introduced  has 
a  threefold  approach.  First,  Instead  of 
designating  areas  where  dumping  may 
be  conducted  safely,  my  bill  concentrates 
on  determining  which  areas  of  our 
marine  environment  are  most  valuable 
and  setting  them  aside  as  sanctuaries. 
Second,  similar  to  the  administration's 
proposal,  my  bill  also  prohibits  the 
dumping  of  waste  material  into  the 
oceans,  coastal  waters,  and  estuarine 
areas,  except  under  a  permit  signed  by 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  Third,  the  bill  pro- 
scribes absolutely  the  dumping  of  toxic, 
radioactive,  and  chemical  biological  war- 
fare material. 

I  have  chosen  as  a  vehicle  for  this  leg- 
islation the  act  of  August  3,  1968,  which 
declared  as  a  national  policy  the  concept 
that  the  estuarine  areas  of  the  United 
States  are  of  great  value  to  America  and 
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must  be  protected  and  conserved  for  the 
future  of  this  Nation.  This  act  was 
chosen,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  need 
to  relate  the  problem  of  ocean  dumping 
to  the  broader  problem  of  preserving 
certain  ecosystems  within  the  coastal 
zone  areas.  This  need  exists  because  the 
dumping  of  dredge  spoil  constitutes  the 
largest  single  element  in  the  growing 
volume  of  refuse  being  dumped  into  the 
ocean.  And  most  dredge  spoil  is  dumped 
relatively  inshore,  where  it  may  contami- 
nate the  valuable  shellfish  and  fish 
species  generally. 

The  report  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Qu.ility  recommended: 

High  priority  be  given  to  protecting  those 
portions  of  the  marine  environment  which 
are  biologically  most  active,  namely  the 
estuaries  and  the  shallow,  nearshore  areas  in 
which  many  marine  organisms  breed  or 
spawn.  These  biologically  critical  areas 
should  be  delineated  and  protected. 

Both  the  act  of  August  3, 1968.  and  the 
report  of  the  Council  would  seem  to  man- 
date that  my  ocean-dumping  legislation 
would  have  to  include  a  provision  for 
setting  aside  as  sanctuaries  those  areas 
of  our  marine  environment  which  are  de- 
termined most  valuable. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  we  introduce  to- 
day authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce acting  through  the  newly  estab- 
lished National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration,  In  conjunction  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency   and   the  Council   on   Environ- 
mental Quality,  to  designate  as  marine 
sanctuaries  those  areas  which  the  Sec- 
retary determines  should  be  preserved  or 
restored  for  their  recreation,  conserva- 
tion, ecological  or  esthetic  value.  This 
section  directs  the  Secretary  to  make  an 
Initial  designation  of  marine  sanctuaries 
within  2  years  following  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  legislation,  and  require 
him  to  submit  an  annual  report  to  the 
President  and  Congress  reviewing  the  ac- 
tivities under  this  act.  Adequate  funds 
are  authorized  for  the  conduct  of  studies 
leading   to  the  designation   of   marine 
sanctuaries.  The  Secretary  of  Interior 
may  not  renew  any  license  or  permit  for 
marine  mining  activity  within  an  area 
under  study  for  designation  as  a  marine 
sanctuary,  nor  may  the  Administrator 
of  EPA  Issue  or  renew  any  permit  for 
dumping  In  any  areas  under  study. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  amends  section  6 
of  the  1968  act  to  prohibit  disposal  of 
waste  materials  without  a  permit  issued 
by  the  Administrator  of  EPA,  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  determines 
necessary  to  insure  that  the  dumping  or 
disposal  will  not  damage  the  ecology  of 
the  marine  environment. 

The  minimum  guidelines  which  this 
bin  sets  forth  for  the  issuance  of  permits 
corresponds  with  those  suggested  by  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  and 
differs  markedly  from  those  contained  In 
the  Administration's  proposed  bill. 

"Waste  material"  is  defined  so  as  to 
Include  all  solid  and  liquid  industrial  by- 
products, chemicals,  sewage,  sludge, 
dredging  spoils,  and  debris.  "Disposal"  is 
defined  as  the  placing,  releasing  or  dis- 
charging by  any  means  whatsoever. 
The  administration's  proposal,  on  the 


other  hand,  specifically  excludes  munici- 
pal sewage  outfalls  or  industrial  waste 
outfalls  from  the  definition  of  dumping. 
Following  the  recommendations  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  my 
bill  proposes  a  phasing  out  of  the  dump- 
ing or  disposal  of  municipal  sewage  or 
industrial  waste.  After  January  1.  1972. 
no  disposal  could  take  place  unless  such 
sewage  or  industrial  waste  has  received 
primary  treatment  In  accordance  with 
standards  established  by  the  Adminis- 
trator. After  January  1.  1974.  no  permit 
may  be  Issued  unless  such  sewage  or  In- 
dustrial waste  has  received  primary  and 
secondary  treatment;  and  after  January 
1.  1976.  no  permit  can  be  Issued  unless 
primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  treat- 
ment has  been  received. 

This  gradual  strengthening  of  stand- 
ards will  allow  the  companies  and  qjii- 
nicipalities  involved  leadtime  to  develop 
new  processes  for  treatment  and  also 
eradicate  a  major  source  of  ocean  pollu- 
tion. 

The  dumping  of  radioactive  wastes, 
toxic  industrial  wastes,  and  chemical  and 
biological  warfare  material  are  com- 
pletely prohibited.  The  serious  adverse 
effects  which  the  dumping  of  these  ma- 
terials could  and  do  have,  coupled  with 
interim  and  long-term  alternatives  to 
their  dumping  in  the  oceans  leads  me  to 
believe  that  no  rational  "balancing  of  in- 
terests" requires  the  use  of  our  oceans 
and  coastal  waters  for  their  dumping. 

In  this  regard,  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  concluded  that  "no  ocean 
dumping  of  chemical  warfare  materials 
should  be  permitted,"  and  "ocean  dump- 
ing of  industrial  wastes  should  be  stopped 
as  soon  as  possible."  They  also  called 
for  more  stringent  standards  regulating 
the  dumping  of  radioactive  materials. 

Finally,  the  bill  we  introduce  today 
recognizes  the  fact  that  stringent  en- 
forcement of  these  regulations  is  re- 
quired If  the  purpose  and  spirit  of  the 
act  Is  to  be  accomplished.  Pines  for  im- 
authorlzed  dumping  range  from  a  mini- 
mum of  $2,000  up  to  $10,000  for  the  first 
offense,  and  from  $10,000  to  $25,000  for 
each  succeeding  offense.  It  further  pro- 
vides that  any  vessel  or  barge  engaged 
in  dumping  in  violation  of  the  act  shall 
be  forfeited.  The  Administrator  of  EPA, 
the  Coast  Guard,  and  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, acting  Jointly,  shall  enforce  the 
act.  This  legislation  also  empowers  the 
Coast  Guard  to  stop  and  search  vessels 
in  our  territorial  waters  and  In  the  con- 
tiguous zone  to  determine  whether  they 
are  engaged  in  unauthorized  dumping 
activities  or  related  transportation  activ- 
ities. 

FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  v,-as  read, 
and  together  with  the  accompanying  pa- 
pers, referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Since  my  March  1970  Report  on  For- 
eign Assistance,  I  have  proposed  to  the 


Congress  a  major  transformation  in  the 
policy  directions  and  organizational 
structure  of  this  important  program. 

The  proposals  are  made  necessary  by 
the  dramatic  changes  wliich  have  taken 
place  over  recent  years  in  the  conditions 
that  surround  and  Infiuence  development 
assistance: 
— The  lower  income  countries  them- 
selves have  made  Impressive  progress 
and  gained  experience  which  makes 
it  possible  for  them  to  stand  at  the 
center  of  the  development  process; 
— The  other  industrialized  nations  can 
now  afford  to  provide  major  Eissist- 
ance  to  the  poorer  nations,  and  most 
of  them  now  have  substantial  and 
expanding  programs  In  this  field; 
— A  nimiber  of  international  develop- 
ment Institutions  now  possess  a  ca- 
pability to  help  match  the  efforts  of 
the   recipient   coimtries   themselves 
with  the  most  effective  possible  blend 
of  assistance  from  donor  nations; 
— The  private  sector  has  become  in- 
creasingly  active   and   effective   In 
channeling  Investments  In  a  fashion 
to  stimulate  growth  In  the  lower  In- 
come countries. 
The  Annual  Report  on  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Program  for  Fiscal  Year  1970, 
which  I  transmit  herewith,  covers  a  pe- 
riod In  which  we  undertook  to  formulate 
and  present  to  Congress  a  more  effective 
foreign  assistance  program  tailored  to 
the  needs  of  the  70's.  But  it  was  also  a 
period  in  which  our  present  foreign  as- 
sistance program  helped  lower  income 
nations  to  achieve  a  number  of  gratify- 
ing successes: 
— India    harvested    the    largest    food 
grain  crop  in  Its  history  and  was 
able  to  reduce  food  grain  Imports  50 
percent  below   the   previous  year's 
level ; 
— Thailand  approved  voluntary  family 
planning  as  a  national  policy,  and 
Ghana  adopted  a  major  population 
program; 
— West    Pakistan    produced    enough 
wheat  not  only  to  meet  its  own  needs 
but  to  allow  shipments  of  wheat  to 
East  Pakistan; 
— ^Domestic  savings  In  Turkey,  encour- 
aged by  an  effective  fiscal  policy,  rose 
to  18  percent  of  that  country's  gross 
national  product  and  financed   91 
percent  of  Its  fixed  Investment; 
— Ten  million  school-age  children  in 
Brazil  each  day  received  nutritious 
lunches  which  included  U.S.  food- 
stuffs. 
In  the  important  field  of  technical  as- 
sistance,  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  focused  its  efforts  increas- 
ingly on  a  limited  number  of  key  prob- 
lems. Among  these  were  the  "second- 
generation"  problems  resulting  from  the 
"Green   Revolution."    Dramatically    in- 
creased   agricultural    yields    and    new 
technology  have  in  some  instances  con- 
tributed  to   shortages   of   facilities   for 
storage,  shipment  and  marketing  and  to 
rural  unemployment.  AID  sought  to  as- 
sist in  solving  these  problems  in  order 
to  Insure   the   ongoing  success   of  this 
significant  "Revolution."  It  also  spon- 
sored new  research  in  important  areas 
such    as    food    production    and    family 
planning.  A  total  of  $75  million  was  pro- 
vided for  the  conduct  of  population  pro- 
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grams,   a  rise  of   64   percent   over   the 
previous  year. 

I  am  proud  that  our  present  foreign 
assistance  program  has  achieved  Impor- 
tant successes  in  a  field  in  which  quick 
and  dramatic  successes  sire  few.  Develop- 
ment assistance,  however  slow  It  results. 
Is  an  important  means  of  cooperating 
with  the  lower  income  nations  to  help 
them  solve  their  moet  critical  problems — 
those  of  Improving  the  quality  of  life  of 
their  citizens.  By  creating  a  community 
of  nations  working  together  to  solve  the 
problems  of  humanity  rather  than  add- 
ing to  them,  through  war  and  civil  strife, 
it  clearly  serves  a  major  national  inter- 
est. Our  new  program  will  be  designed 
to  meet  the  new  needs  of  a  new  decade 
and  thereby  permit  us  to  pursue  that 
Interest  more  effectively,  in  a  way  which 
Insures  our  being  Increasingly  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  the  peoples  of  the  de- 
veloping world.  It  will,  I  beUeve,  be  rec- 
ognized by  our  people  as  a  proud  Ameri- 
can investment  in  the  future  of  all  man- 
kind, and  therefore  in  a  better  world  for 
future  generations  of  Americans. 

Richard  Nixon. 

Th«  White  House.  February  17,  1971. 


proud  to  be  a  cosponsor.  It  should  come 
to  the  floor  of  the  House. 


REVENUE   SHARING 

(Mr.  SCHWENGEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
one  who  supports  a  revenue  sharing  plan 
with  local  and  State  governments.  It  Is 
disturbmg  to  note  some  of  the  false  argu- 
ments and  faulty  reasoning  that  is  now 
being  used  In  opposition  to  proposed  leg- 
islation to  make  possible  some  tax  relief 
for  State  and  local  governments. 

Most  perplexing  of  all  is  the  canard, 
which  is  now  being  resurrected,  that 
State  and  city  governments  are  more 
corrupt  and  less  eflBcient  than  Federal 
Government.  Ironically,  this  misconcep- 
tion is  the  hardest  to  refute  because  it  is 
based  on  emotion  and  self-interest  rather 
than  fact. 

The  Idea  that  the  cream  has  risen  to 
the  top  is  prevalent  among  bureaucrats 
and  politicians  at  the  national  level.  Un- 
fortunately, as  one  who  has  had  the  op- 
portunity to  observe  Federal  Government 
In  action,  I  must  confess  that  I  have  not 
ever  foimd  that  big  government  is  neces- 
sarily synonymous  with  good  govern- 
ment. 

There  are  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  government  ofiScials  serving  the 
States,  counties,  and  cities,  who  could  be 
brought  to  Waishington  to  administer 
Government  programs,  and  they  would 
do  as  good  a  job,  if  not  better,  than  their 
Federal  counterparts.  I  do  not  suggest 
that  we  should  attempt  such  a  transposi- 
tion; but,  rather,  as  the  President  has 
asked,  that  we  give  these  State  and  lo- 
cality managers  a  chance  to  make  their 
own  decisions.  That  we  use  the  tax  ma- 
chinery of  the  Federal  Government  to 
raise  funds  but  then  return  them  to 
those  who  are  closest,  and  therefore  most 
responsive  to  the  people.  I  believe  the  re- 
sult will  be  better  government  and  more 
eCQcient  government  for  America  at  all 
levels.  President  Nixon's  proposal  for 
revenue  sharing  is  constructive.   I  am 


PROGRESS  IN  CORRECTING  RAIL 
PASSENGER  PROBLEMS  IN  NEW 
ENGLAND  AREA 

(Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to   include  extraneous   matter.) 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  call  to  your  attention  and 
the  attention  of  the  honorable  Members 
of  the  House  the  solid  progress  which  is 
being  made  in  straightening  out  the  rail 
passenger  problems  in  the  New  England 
area.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  pas- 
senger fortunes  \is-a-vis  railway  service 
had  reached  a  point  below  which  they 
could  not  drop  without  witnessing  the 
complete  abolition  of  rail  service  alto- 
gether. Thus,  any  attempt  at  salvaging 
something  out  of  the  present  situation 
becomes  a  ray  of  hope  for  the  future — 
something  to  be  seized  upon  as  a  sign  of 
better  days  to  come.  In  this  respect,  the 
recent  announcement  by  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  that  his  Department 
has  extended  its  lease  of  Turbo-train 
equipment  for  2  more  years  between 
Boston  and  New  York  City  Is  welcome 
news  indeed  and  the  Secretary  is  to  be 
commended  by  us  all  for  taking  this 
step.  It  removes  some  imcertainty  at 
least  for  the  next  2  years. 

I  am  particularly  happy  about  the 
Boston-New  York  Turbos  now  going  into 
the  Perm  Central  Station  Instead  of 
Grand  Central  Station  in  New  York,  pro- 
viding a  direct  physical  linkup  for  the 
first  time  at  one  Manhattan  terminal. 
Displaying  unusual  foresight  for  a 
bureaucracy,  it  is  welcome  news  Indeed 
to  note  that  the  Secretary  has  assured  us 
that  travelers  between  Boston  and  Wash- 
ington flow  will  be  able  to  make  con- 
venient Connections  since  the  necessary 
schedule  and  platform  adustments  will  be 
made. 

Prom  now  on  It  will  be  possible  to  leave 
Boston  each  day  at  7:25  ajn.  and  arrive 
in  Washington  by  2:29  pjn.  with  but  a 
short  17  minute  holdover  in  New  York 
City.  The  reverse  trip  leaves  Washington 
at  1  p.m.  and  arrives  at  Boston  at  8:04 
p.m.  with  but  a  short  16  minute  hold- 
over in  New  York  City. 

There  Is  still,  of  course,  considerable 
room  for  Improvement.  The  traveling 
time  between  Boston  and  New  York  Is 
still  grossly  uncompetitive  with  air 
transportation.  Hopefully,  the  Secretary 
will  do  all  In  his  power  to  Improve  on 
this.  The  fare  differential,  however.  Is 
somewhat  more  competitive  with  a  one- 
way coach  fare  between  Washington  and 
Boston  costing  $31.75  and  parlor  car  fare, 
$38.15 — with  comparable  airline  fares 
costing  $39  and  $40,  respectively. 

As  I  say,  the  Secretary  is  to  be  com- 
mended. However,  I  would  also  like  to 
record  some  disappointment  that  he  was 
unable  to  provide  in  the  national  route 
system  approved  for  his  new  Railpax 
Corp.  a  northern  route  running  through 
New  England  to  a  major  Canadian  city. 
such  as  Montreal.  It  seems  difficult  to  ac- 
cept that  the  Secretary  has  determined 


that  there  Is  no  need  for  passenger  rail 
service  between  important  cities  such  as 
Washington,  Boston.  Philadelphia,  New 
York  and  Montreal  via  New  England. 
Hopefully,  this  oversight  can  be  remedied 
at  some  point  in  the  future.  At  present, 
there  Is  a  complete  absence  of  intercity 
rail  passenger  service  north  and  east  of 
Boston  Ignoring  a  substantial  growth,  in- 
dustrial, and  residential,  in  the  Boston, 
Manchester-Concord,  Portland-Bangor 
extensions  of  the  Wtishington-Boston 
Megalopolis  Corridor.  Highest  priority 
should  be  given  to  a  feasibility  and  cost- 
beneflt  study  of  establishing  rail  passen- 
ger service  to  meet  the  needs  of  these 
important  areas  of  New  England  and  to 
provide  additional  traffic  for  the  main- 
line Boston-New  York-Washington  basic 
system  route. 

If  the  Secretary  displays  the  same  kind 
of  imagination  and  concern  for  rail  pas- 
sengers in  the  future  that  he  has  Just 
demonstrated  in  recent  days,  then  I  am 
sure  we  from  New  England  will  all  feel 
much  more  confident  of  our  region's  fu- 
ture. To  date.  Secretary  Volpe  deserves 
the  support  and  appreciation  of  the  New 
England  delegation. 


STEIGER,  MATSUNAGA  JOINED  BY 
80  OTHERS  IN  SPONSORING  VOL- 
UNTEER MILITARY  BILL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger)  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

(Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  year,  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  an  All-Volunteer  Force — the 
(3ates  Commission — reported  that  a  vol- 
imtary  military  was  not  only  feasible,  but 
also  desirable  for  the  Nation.  The  re- 
port of  the  Commission  has  received 
broad  bipartisan  support,  as  evidenced  by 
the  diverse  ideological  concerns  and  geo- 
graphical Eireas  represented  by  the  82 
cosponsors  of  the  legislation  we  are  in- 
troducing today  to  Implement  the  Com- 
missions  recommendation. 

Virtually  all  Americans — young  men, 
their  employers,  and  their  friends  and 
parents — have  been  deeply  affected  by 
the  uncertainties,  disruptions,  and  in- 
tense personal  suffering  caused  by  the 
draft.  But  the  ci^ielest  impact  of  con- 
scription has  been  on  the  minority  who 
are  actually  called  to  service.  The  ability 
to  compel  young  men  to  enter  the  mili- 
tary has  led  to  a  shameful  neglect  of 
the  lower  enlisted  grades.  For  example, 
pay  for  career  personnel  was  increased 
by  111  percent  between  1948  and  1969,  but 
by  only  60  percent  for  first-termers  dur- 
ing that  period. 

The  result  has  been  to  Impoverish 
many  of  our  men  In  uniform:  Nearly 
50,000  servicemen  now  qualify  for  wel- 
fare; food  stamp  usage  is  Increasing  in 
military  PXs;  and,  in  Europe,  where  wel- 
fare Is  not  available,  we  have  learned  that 
GI's  are  living  in  unheated  homes  with 
open  sewage  running  In  their  yards.  We 
should  not  tolerate  a  system  that  com- 
pels our  young  men  to  leave  civilian  life, 
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and  then  forces  them  to  choose  between 
poverty  and  welfare.  Regardless  of  other 
action  on  the  draft,  the  pay  recommen- 
dations of  our  legislation  must  be  en- 
acted so  that  military  service  no  longer 
Imposes  a  financial  penalty  on  our  men 
in  uniform. 

Currently,  the  average  recruit  earns 
only  $2,750  a  year,  while  the  annual 
wage  of  a  Job  Corps  graduate  Is  $3,900 
and  the  beginning  pay  for  most  un- 
skilled blue  collar  work  is  $6,000.  The 
difference  between  military  entry  pay 
and  civilian  wages  represents  a  tax-ln- 
kind  of  nearly  $2  billion  on  those  who 
are  compelled  to  join  the  Armed  Forces. 
Thus,  the  unlucky  few  who  are  drafted, 
or  are  draft-motivated  volunteers,  must 
bear  a  grossly  disproportionate  share  of 
the  national  defense  burden.  In  a  demo- 
cratic society,  particularly  in  an  affluent 
democratic  society,  it  is  intolerable  that 
we  use  compulsory  military  service  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  defense  to  the  general 
public. 

In  moving  toward  an  all-volunteer 
force,  we  are  not  only  providing  for  the 
freedom  and  dignity  of  the  individual, 
we  are  also  developing  a  system  that  will 
enhance  our  defense  capability.  Compe- 
tence, not  compulsion,  is  the  key  to  na- 
tional security.  No  system  can  operate 
eflBciently  with  a  reenllstment  rate  of 
only  7  percent — the  figure  for  today's 
draftees.  By  paying  a  fair  wage,  we  will 
be  able  to  attract  and  retain  men  who 
will  remain  in  service  long  enough  to  be- 
come proficient  at  the  technical  machin- 
ery of  modem  warfare. 

Our  legislation  insures  an  adequate  de- 
fense capability  for  any  contingency,  by 
providing  for  a  strengthened  reserve  and 
continued  registration  for  a  standby 
draft  system.  In  keeping  with  the  consti- 
tutional prerogative  of  the  Congress  to 
raise  and  support  armies,  our  bill  states 
that  the  draft  may  be  reinstated  only 
with  the  joint  approval  of  the  Senate  and 
House.  This  provision  will  give  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  the  ability  to 
vote  on  the  wisdom  of  any  venture  re- 
qulrmg  large  mcreases  in  military  man- 
power. 

In  his  message  on  the  draft  last  month, 
President  Nixon  stated: 

with  an  end  to  the  draft  we  will  demon- 
strate to  the  world  the  responsiveness  of  otir 
system  of  government — and  we  will  also 
demonstrate  our  continuing  commitment  to 
the  principle  of  ensuring  for  the  Individual 
the  greatest  possible  measure  of  freedom. 

This  coming  Saturday  will  mark  the 
passage  of  exactly  1  year  since  the  Gates 
Commission  reported  to  the  President 
that  action  on  their  recommendations 
could  establish  an  all-volimteer  force 
within  the  span  of  1  fiscal  year.  We  owe 
It  to  our  Nation,  particularly  to  the 
young  men  in  service  and  those  vulner- 
able to  the  draft,  to  implement  immedi- 
ately the  measures  needed  to  end  com- 
pulsory military  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  now  like  to  de- 
scribe our  proposal  in  somewhat  greater 
detail.  As  I  noted  before,  the  pay  raises 
we  have  called  for  should  be  enacted  sim- 
ply to  eliminate  poverty  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  Our  pay  proposals  are  also  needed 
to  develop  an  equitable  p>ay  structure. 
Air  Force  Times  Editor  Bob  Schweltz  re- 


cently Illustrated  the  manner  in  which 
the  draft  has  permitted  the  development 
of  a  highly  unfair  pay  structure: 

Prom  1952  to  1965  there  were  no  pay  raises 
for  enlisted  men  with  fewer  than  two  years 
of  service.  The  raises  for  all  other  grades 
since  1952  have  more  than  doubled  those  for 
the  "under  two's". 

Overall,  the  nxllitary  force  has  received  a 
cumulative  basic  pay  hike  of  154.3  percent 
since  1952,  while  the  junior  enlisted  men 
have  received  only  88  percent.  Including  the 
raise  effective  January  1,  1971  .  .  . 

The  problem  is  more  than  one  of  percent- 
ages. It  Is  also  one  of  cold  cash  differences 
spelled  out  by  the  percentages. 

For  example,  the  January  1  raise  was  7.9 
percent  across  the  board  In  basic  pay.  At  the 
E-1  recruit  level  It  meant  a  $9.90  monthly 
Increase.  For  an  0-6  with  26  years,  the  same 
7.9  percent  meant  a  $132  raise.  Thus  the  raise 
of  the  0-6  alone  totaled  almost  as  much  as 
an  E-l'B  present  basic  monthly  basic  pay  of 
$134.40. 

Mr.  Schweltz,  an  acknowledged  expert 
in  military  personnel  matters,  went  on  to 
note  that  there  was  little  Justification  for 
this  discriminatory  practice: 

The  "spread"  In  monthly  basic  pay  between 
the  recruit's  mere  $134.40,  the  supergrader's 
roughly  $750-975,  the  colonel's  $1800,  and 
the  four  star  general's  nearly  $3000  appears 
entirely  out  of  line  and  totally  unrealistic. 
Yet  officialdom  In  recent  years  has  allowed 
It  to  take  place  with  apparently  little  con- 
cern or  protest. 

Our  legislation  Is  designed  to  establish 
a  more  reasonable  pay  structure  for  the 
first-termer,  while  also  providing  the  ap- 
propriate increases  for  the  career  force 
to  maintain  a  proper  incentive  system. 

Most  importantly,  our  pay  structure 
virill  end  the  need  for  military  conscrip- 
tion. In  testimony  before  the  Draft  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Defense  officials  noted  that: 

Entry  pay  has  been  so  low  relative  to 
civilian  pay  that  It  has  no  pull  as  a  voluntary 
enlistment  Incentive. 


According  to  the  projections  of  the 
Gates  Commission,  the  pay  recommen- 
dations In  our  legislation  will  be  sufficient 
to  attract  an  all -volunteer  force  for  fiscal 
year  1972  force  levels — a  drawdown  from 
2.7  million  men  to  an  end  strength  of 
2.5  million.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
in  all  of  its  deliberations,  the  Commission 
chose  the  most  conservative  estimates  of 
enlistment  and  retention  potential,  so  as 
to  not  compromise  our  national  security 
requirements.  This  caution  was  only  to 
be  expected  of  a  Commission  whose 
members  included  a  former  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Gates,  and  two 
past  NATO  commanders.  Generals  Lau- 
ris  Norstad  and  Alfred  Gruenther. 

Analysis  of  the  recruiting  figures  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  the  lottery's  opera- 
tion have  confirmed  the  Commission's 
estimates  for  the  supply  of  military  man- 
power. A  large  number  of  men  with  so- 
called  safe  lottery  numbers,  chose  to 
enter  service  ansrway.  even  at  today's  low 
rates  of  entry  pay.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  estimated  that  fully  half  of  to- 
day's volunteers  are  not  draft  motivated. 
As  military  pay  Is  raised  to  a  reasonable 
level,  we  should  easily  be  able  to  meet 
our  military  manpower  requirements. 

Aside  from  increases  in  basic  pay,  our 
legislation  contains  a  number  of  other 
recommendations  to  help  attract  and  re- 


tain the  quantity  and  quality  of  person- 
nel needed  to  staff  an  all-volunteer  force. 
First,  we  have  provided  for  a  flexible 
ROTC  s::holarship  program  that  will  ap- 
proximately double  the  number  of  college 
students  receiving  scholarships  during 
the  next  fiscal  year.  Given  the  soaring 
costs  of  higher  education,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  this  will  prove  to  be  an  ex- 
tremely popular  program  and  will  attract 
a  high-caliber  group  to  our  officer  corps. 
Second,  we  insure  that  professional  serv- 
ices will  be  maintained  by  increasing  the 
special  pay  of  uniformed  physicians,  den- 
tists, and  veterinarians.  We  have  also 
provided  for  a  more  equitable  form  of 
combat  pay:  The  old  $65  month  category 
is  retained  for  those  currently  covered, 
but  a  new  $200  month  category  has  been 
created  for  those  men  actually  subject  to 
hostile  fire  on  a  regular  basis. 

While  we  believe  that  our  pay  recom- 
mendations will  be  sufficient  to  attract 
an  all-volunteer  force,  we  recognize  that 
pay  alone  cannot  establish  an  efficient 
military  personnel  management  pro- 
gram. Accordingly,  there  are  a  number 
of  areas  in  which  we  have  directed  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  ways  to  enhance  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  a  military  career  and  improve 
manpower  utilization. 

CIVILIAN    STTBSTn'Ul'IONS 

The  basic  guideline  on  civillanizatlon 
was  expressed  In  a  1954  directive  from 
the  Secretary  of  Defense: 

civilian  personnel  wlU  be  used  In  positions 
which  do  not  require  military  Incumbents 
for  reasons  of  law,  training,  secrecy,  rotation 
or  combat  readiness  .  .  . 

The  Defense  Department  carried  on  a 
large  civillanizatlon  program  in  the  mld- 
1960's  for  about  100,000  positions.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  four  civilians  can  fill 
In  for  every  five  military  men  replaced, 
thus  creating  the  potential  for  substan- 
tial savings.  The  Gates  Commission  sug- 
gested that  115,000  positions  are  cur- 
rently available  for  civilian  substitution. 

Aside  from  the  savings  that  might  be 
attained,  civilian  substitution  can  be  used 
to  enhance  the  attractiveness  of  seivice 
life.  As  one  enlisted  man  wrote  the  Army 
Times: 


Besides  our  regular  military  police  work, 
we  rake  and  mow  lawns,  scrub,  wax  and  buff 
floors,  wash  windows,  wash  and  wax  Army 
vehicles,  clean  offices  and  latrines  we  dont 
even  use,  prepare  our  rooms  for  dally  inspec- 
tions . . . 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  Chaf  ee  has 
given  the  best  description  of  the  source 
of  the  problem: 

We  get  the  civilians,  but  then  we  do  not 
get  the  money  to  pay  them  overtime  .  .  . 
Say  something  like  garbage  coUectlon.  We  do 
not  get  the  overtime  to  pay  the  civilians  on 
the  schedule  that  has  to  be  met.  Therefore, 
the  clvUlans  do  it  during  the  working  hours, 
but  then  the  military  have  to  take  It  over 
during  the  unattractive  hours. 

Admiral  Zumwalt  and  his  fellow  chiefs 
have  taken  important  steps  to  eliminate 
the  Mickey  Mouse  and  make-work,  but  It 
is  essential  that  military  personnel  be 
freed  from  all  activities  which  are  not  re- 
lated to  the  performance  of  their  mili- 
tary specialty.  In  calling  for  a  billet-by- 
blUet  analysis  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, our  legislation  will  provide   the 
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means  for  determining  the  proper  mix  of 
civilian  and  military  personnel  in  the  De- 
fense Establishment. 

SPECIALIST    EDUCATION 

Given  the  high  cost  of  medical  educa- 
tion, it  is  likely  that  manning  require- 
ments in  this  area  can  be  filled  by  a  pro- 
gram in  which  physicians  and  dentists 
receive  educational  expenses  in  return 
for  a  period  of  obligated  service.  The 
Defense  proposal  for  2,000  medical 
scholarships  is  an  important  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

OrrlCER    TRAINING    PROGRAMS 

Aside  from  increasing  ROTC  scholar- 
ships, it  is  important  that  we  develop 
ways  to  attract  students  at  schools  which 
do  not  have  ROTC  units.  Possible  models 
could  be  found  in  the  Marine's  platoon 
leader  program,  which  focusses  on  sum- 
mer training,  or  in  metropolitan  area 
centers.  Also,  maximum  use  should  be 
made  of  the  opportunities  for  enlisted 
personnel  to  advance  to  the  officer 
corps. 

RECRUrriNC 

In  the  past,  recruiting  has  been  re- 
garded as  a  low  priority  program.  Little 
money  was  spent  on  advertising,  and  in 
spite  of  vast  increases  in  manpower  re- 
quirements, recrultor  strengths  were  not 
raised  from  1965-7.  Recruitors  were 
also  discriminated  against  in  that  they 
were  not  made  eligible  for  proficiency 
pay.  Assiststnt  Secretary  of  Defense  Kel- 
ley  has  given  a  graphic  illustration  of  the 
problem : 

As  long  as  you  have  something  like  the 
draft  that  yoii  can  always  use.  It  la  easy 
to  go  to  the  well  and  make  up  for  your  de- 
ficiencies ...  we  have  not  demanded  enough 
of  our  enlistment  program. 

If  the  services  can  establish  their  own 
comfortable  month-to-month  quota  or 
goal,  they  would  tend  to  establish  that  which 
Is  reasonably  attainable,  and  therefore  you 
don't  make  the  extra  10  percent  of  effort  to 
go  out  and  do  a  superior  Job.  We  have  to 
demand  more  of  the  enlistment  program 
of  the  services.  We  have  to  make  the  serv- 
ices reach  out  for  enlistment  goals  that  are 
hard  to  attain,  that  will  challenge  the  man- 
agement fiber  of  the  organization,  that  will 
make  them  put  very,  very  good  people  In 
the  recruiting  business,  so  that  the  front 
window  of  the  Army.  Navy,  the  Marine 
Corps,  and  the  Air  Force  to  the  public  who 
Is  considering  military  service  is  the  best 
possible  profile  that  you  can  show.  And  I  am 
not  sure  that  we  are  doing  this  good  a 
Job.  frankly. 

Defense  has  begun  to  improve  the  situ- 
ation as  part  of  its  project  volunteer  pro- 
gram. Recruiter  strengths  are  being  in- 
creased, prime  time  advertising  has  been 
purchased,  and  recruitors  have  been  pro- 
vided with  a  form  of  proficiency  pay.  In 
calling  for  a  thorough  report  to  Con- 
gress, our  legislation  insures  that  we  will 
be  able  to  determine  whether  the  De- 
fense Department  has  made  a  proper 
analysis  of  the  relationship  between  en- 
listments and  the  recruiting  effort,  and 
whether  the  Department  is  allocating 
sufficient  resources  to  the  recnilting  pro- 
gram. 

■D. CATION AL  PROGRAMS 

Improvements  in  the  associate  degree 
program  will  not  only  provide  an  incen- 
tive to  enlistment,  but  will  also  allow  for 
the  development  of  a  meaningful  inter- 


£u:tion   between   the   military    and   the 
academic  community. 

HOUSING    OPPORTUNITIES 

Many  military  persormel  now  live  in 
substandard  housing.  The  pay  increases 
we  have  recommended  will  solve  some, 
but  not  all  of  these  problems.  It  is  not 
clear  at  this  point  whether  the  proper 
solution  to  the  military  housing  crisis 
involves  a  vast  Increase  in  military  con- 
struction for  on-base  housing,  or  a  "va- 
riable housing  allowance."  which  will 
allow  more  military  people  to  live  com- 
fortably in  the  civilian  community.  By 
calling  for  a  report  to  Congress,  we  will 
encourage  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
develop  a  program  that  will  outline  the 
proper  mix  of  military  construction  and 
housing  allowances,  while  allowing  our 
servicemen  the  maximum  of  freedom  in 
choosing  livmg  arrangements. 

FAMILY    SEPARATION 

DOD  studies  have  shown  a  major  cause 
of  low-career  retention  rates  to  be  long 
periods  of  family  separation ;  part  of  the 
problem  can  be  dealt  with  by  providing 
all  men.  regardless  of  rank  or  length  of 
service,  with  Government  moving  allow- 
ances. Admiral  Zumwalfs  order  that 
ships  can  return  to  port  at  top  speed, 
rather  than  at  a  limited  speed,  is  the 
type  of  action  which  can  be  taken  at 
little  expense  to  increase  the  amount  of 
time  a  serviceman  may  spend  with  his 
family. 

t7SX  or  CIVILIAN   MEDICAL  FACILITIES 

More  than  one-quarter  of  a  imiformed 
doctor's  time  is  spent  with  dependents 
and  retired  personnel.  Of  course,  it  is  im- 
perative that  we  retain  these  services, 
but  where  they  can  be  provided  just  as 
effectively,  and  with  less  expense  by 
using  civilian  doctors,  there  is  no  need  to 
tie  military  persormel  to  these  duties. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
include  a  summary  of  the  bill,  the  bill, 
and  a  comparison  of  this  legislation  with 
that  proposed  by  the  administration: 

Summary  of  the  Voluntary  MiLrrARY  Man- 
power Procurement  Act  of  1971 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Roger  Kel- 
ley:  "Total  (military  compensation  of  a  re- 
cruit) comes  to  $2,750.  Now  use  any  com- 
parison you  wish — the  $1  80  an  hour  federal 
minimum  wage  which  annualizes  at  93.300. 
the  annual  pay  of  a  Job  Corps  graduate  of 
93,900.  or  the  common  beginners'  pay  for 
unskilled  blue  collar  work  of  96.000.  Meas- 
ured by  any  standard  military  entry  pay  Is 
much  too  low — so  low.  In  fact,  that  present 
day  pay  levels  keep  people  who  would  other- 
wise volunteer  from  enlisting  In  the  Armed 
Forces." 

1.  The  proposed  legislation  attempts  to 
correct  this  situation  by  providing  a  pay 
increase  of  about  SO'^  for  first  term  enlisted 
men.  and  approximately  28  T.  for  Junior  of- 
ficers. 

2.  The  legislation  Incorporates  the  person- 
nel management  reforms  recommended  by 
the  Oates  Commission  by  direotlng  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to : 

Expand  utiUzation  of  civilian  personnel. 

Improve  and  expand  specialist  education 
programs. 

Improve  and  expand  officer  training  pro- 
grams. 

Impwov*  (md  expand  recruiting  programs. 
"  Improve  and  expand  educational  opportu- 
nities, including  associate  degree  programs 
and  off  duty  courses. 


Improve  and  expand  bousing  opportuni- 
ties. 

Alleviate  the  problem  of  family  separation 
for  married  members  of  the  military  serv- 
ices. 

Formulate  a  plan  for  maximum  use  of 
civilian  medical  facilities,  including  a  medi- 
cal Insurance  program. 

Formulate  a  new  pay  structure  providing: 

( 1 )  Salary  schedules,  combining  basic  pay 
and  quarters  and  subsistence  allowances; 
and 

(2)  Cash  contributions  to  a  retirement 
system  similar  to  that  for  Federal  Clvlllaa 
employees. 

3.  The  legislation  insures  on  adequate  flow 
of  officer  candidates  by  providing  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  reserve  officer  train- 
ing corps  scholarships,  and  an  Increase  in 
the  subsistence  allowance  for  this  group. 

4.  Increases  hostile  fire  p>ay  from  965  to 
9200. 

5.  Increases  special  pay  for  physicians, 
dentists,  and  veterinarians. 

8.  Insures  national  security  In  time  of 
emergency  by  providing  for  continuation  of 
registration,  even  if  induction  authority  ex- 
pires. The  draft  could  be  relnstltuted.  at  the 
request  of  the  President,  by  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  the  House. 

COMPARISON  OF  STEIGER-MATSUNAGA  BILL  WITH  OTHER 
PROPOSALS-FIRST-TERM   PAY-SELECTED   GRADES" 


Grade 

Present 

Adminis- 
tration 
proposal 

Our 
proposal 

E-1,  recruit  (under  4 

months) 

E-1,  private 

E-2,  private 

E-3,  private  lit  class.. 

J134.40 

143.70 

149.10 

180.90 

$201.90 
201.90 
222.90 
244.20 
305.10 

J301.M 
310.80 
320.70 
336.90 

E-4.  corporal 

249.90 

3S2.80 

I  Appropriate  increases  are  provided 
table  to  prevent  compression  of  the  inc« 

throughout 
ntive  structu 

t  FISCAL  Y 

the  pay 
le. 

OFFICIAL  DOD  COST 

ESTIMATES  FOF 
FORCE  LEVELS ' 

EAR  1972 

Adminis- 

trsllo.) 

proposal 

Our 
proposal 

Compensation  (includes  Reserve 

andCuardpay)    $1,027.0 

Recruiting.  ROTC.  prohciency  pay, 

Medical  Corps,  etc 493.1 

$2,714.2 
410.0 

Total 

1.  S20. 1 

3,124.2 

1  In  millions. 

H.R.  4450 

A  bill   to  provide  for   the  procurement  of 
voluntary  mlUtary  manpower 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

FINDINGS 

Section  1.  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that — 

(1)  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
can  be  materially  Improved  and  strengthened 
by  Increasing  and  improving  the  economic 
and  educational  benefits  of  the  members 
thereof,  by  elevating  the  status  of  military 
personnel  generally,  and  by  developing  and 
maintaining  a  system  of  military  manpower 
procurement  based  on  the  free  choice  of  the 
Individual; 

(2)  involuntary  service  In  the  Armed  Forces 
is  a  discriminatory  tax-ln-klnd  upon  those 
parsons  required  to  serve  because  It  falls 
upon  a  relatively  small  number  of  the  total 
population; 

(3)  the  military  manpower  requirements 
of  the  Nation  can  be  adequately  met  through 
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the  effective  administration  of  a  voluntary 

system; 

(4)  a  voluntary  system  should  be  instituted 
and  given  a  fair  test  as  soon  as  practicable 
while  providing  necessary  safeguards  in  the 
event  that  unforeseen  circumstances  create 
a  need  for  additional  military  manpower; 

(6)  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  the  Secretaries  of  the  military  de- 
partments should  exercise  all  authority  avail- 
able to  them  to  promote  the  success  of  a 
voluntary  system  of  meeting  the  military 
manpower  needs  of  the  Nation;  and 

(6)  the  Reserve  forces  should  be  main- 
tained at  adequate  strength  levels  and  should 
be  better  trained  and  equipped  to  meet  emer- 
gency combat  assignments. 

continued  registration 

Sec  2.  Notwithstanding  the  delimiting 
date  specified  In  section  17(c)  of  the  Mili- 
tary Selective  Service  Act  of  1967,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  provide  for  the  continued  regis- 
tration under  such  Act  of  all  male  persons 
in  the  United  States  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  twenty-six  years  in  order  that 
the  Involuntary  Induction  of  persons  under 
such  Act  may  be  relnstltuted  without  serious 
delay  in  the  event  the  President  determines 
pursuant  to  section  4  of  this  Act  that  such 
action  is  necessary  and  legislation  authoriz- 
ing conscription  is  enacted  pursuant  to  such 
determination. 

ACTION    TO%    REINSTITUTING    CONSCRIPTION 

Sec.  3.  If  at  any  time  after  the  termina- 
tion of  induction  of  persons  into  the  Armed 
Forces  under  the  Military  Selective  Service 
Act  of  1967  the  President  determines  that 
the  military  manpower  needs  of  the  Nation 
are  not  being  adequately  met  through  a  vol- 
untary system  and  that  conscription  Is  nec- 
essary for  the  national  security,  he  shall 
promptly  notify  the  Congress  of  such  deter- 
mination, and  of  the  facts  upon  which  such 
determination  is  based,  and  submit  to  the 
Congress  such  recommendations  for  legisla- 
tion as  he  deems  necessary  and  desirable  to 
provide  for  the  Involuntary  induction  of 
persons  into  the  Armed  Forces. 


CONGRESSIONAL    DIRECTIVES    RELATING    TO     THE 
IMPROVEMENT    OF   THE    ARMED    FORCES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  President,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Secretaries  of  the  military 
departments  shall  exercise  the  authority 
vested  In  them  by  law  to  provide  for  the 
military  manpower  needs  of  the  Nation 
through  a  voluntary  program  of  enlistments. 

In  the  exercise  of  such  authority,  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  military  departments  shall, 
not  later  than  three  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  under  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
specifically  provide  for — 

(1)  the  inducements  necessary  to  take 
fullest  advantage  of  career  selection  motiva- 
tions In  attracting  persons  to  military 
careers: 

(2)  the  improvement  and  expansion  of  the 
program  for  utilizing  civilian  personnel  in 
lieu  of  military  personnel  for  noncombatant 
service; 

(3)  the  Improvement  and  expansion  of 
programs  under  which  the  education  of 
specialists,  such  as  doctors  and  dentists,  is 
paid  for  by  the  Armed  Forces  in  return  for 
an  obligated  period  of  military  service  by  the 
person  receiving  the  educational  assistance; 

(4)  the  Improvement  and  expansion  of 
officer  training  programs,  particularly  pro- 
grams to  facilitate  the  qualifying  and  train- 
ing of  enlisted  members  who  wish  to  become 
officers; 

(5)  the  improvement  and  expansion  of 
military  recruiting  programs; 

(6)  a  more  effective  incentive  program  for 
recruiting  personnel  under  which  (A)  suc- 
cessful recruiting  personnel  would  be  af- 
forded the  opportunity  to  earn  extra  pay  or 
bonuses  as  well  as  accelerated  promotions, 
and  (B)  quota  systems  would  no  longer  be  In 
effect; 

(7)  the  improvement  and  expansion  of  ed- 
ucational opportunities.  Including  associate 
degree  programs  and  off-duty  courses; 

(8)  ways  to  alleviate  or  prevent  the  prob- 
lem of  family  separation  for  married  members 
of  the  military  services; 

(9)  the  Improvement  and  expansion  of 
housing  opportunities;  and 
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( 10)  the  Institution  of  any  other  appropri- 
ate actions  designed  to  upgrade  the  condi- 
tions of  military  service  and  the  status  of 
mlUtary  personnel  generally. 

(b)  In  implementing  subsection  (a)  (2)  of 
this  section,  relating  to  Increased  utilization 
of  civilian  personnel,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall,  as  soon  as  practicable.  (1)  con- 
duct a  posltlon-by-posltlon  analysis  of  all 
military  jobs  within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense with  a  view  to  determining  which  jobs 
should  be  performed  by  military  personnel 
and  which  should  be  performed  by  civilian 
personnel,  and  (2)  develop  accurate  and  cur- 
rent data  for  determining  whether  It  Is  less 
expensive  to  have  any  such  job  performed 
by  military  or  civilian  personnel.  The  poel- 
tlon-by-poeltion  analysis  and  the  develop- 
ment of  data  required  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  completed  not  later  tlian  three 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  Not  later  than  eighteen  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  at  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  submit  to  the  CTon- 
gress  a  detailed  report  regarding  the  oper- 
ation of  the  voluntary  system  of  meeting 
the  military  manpower  needs  of  the  Nation 
and  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  shall  Include  in  such  report  such 
recommendations  for  legislation  to  Improve 
such  system  as  he  deems  ap>proprlate. 

INC31EASE    IN    PAY    RATES   FOR    MEMBERS    OIF   THE 
TTNIFORMZS    SERVICES 

SCO.  6.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
formulate  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  the 
first  calendar  month  after  which  this  Act  Is 
enacted  a  revised  basic  pay  schedule  for 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  incor- 
porating the  Increases  in  the  basic  pay  of 
enlisted  personnel  and  officers  listed  in  the 
table  below  and  such  adjustments  In  the 
btislc  pay  of  other  personnel  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  necessary  and  appropriate  to 
insure  equitable  pay  differences  between 
grades.  The  revised  bcuic  pay  schedule  formu- 
lated by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day  of 
the  first  calendar  month  after  which  this 
Act  Is  enacted. 


Pay  grade 


Under  2       Over  2       Over  3       Over  4       Over  6        Over  8      Over  10      Over  12      Over  14      Over  16      Over  18      Over  20      Over  22       Over  26 


Commissioned  officers: 

0-10 2,111.40 

0-9 1,871.40 

0-8 1.695.00 

0-7 1,408.20 

0-6 1,043.70 

0-5 941.40 

0-4 844.20 

0-3 758.10 

0-2 693.30 

0-1 612.30 

Commissioned  officers  with  over  4 
years  active  service  as  an  enlisted 
memlier: 

0-3 0 

0-2 0 

0-1 0 

Warrant  officers: 

W-4 666.30 

W-3 605.70 

W-2 544.20 

W-1 484.80 

Enlisted  members: 

E-9 0 

E-« 0 

E-7 445.80 

E-6 411.30 

E-5 378.90 

E-4 352.80 

E-3 336.90 

E-2 320. 70 

E-1 310.80 

E-1 301.50 


2.185.80 

1,920.80 

1,745.70 

1,504.20 

1,147.20 

980.70 

886.80 

791.70 

726.00 

648.90 


0 
0 
0 

714.60 
657.00 
576. 60 
517.20 

0 

0 
478. 50 
431.70 
397.80 
370.  50 
353.40 
336.60 
326.40 

0 


2, 185. 80 

1,961.70 

1.787.40 

1,504.20 

1,221.90 

1,047.90 

914.40 

809.10 

748.20 

672.60 


0 
0 
0 

714.60 
657.00 
576.60 
517.20 

0 

0 
496.20 
448.80 
413.10 
387.90 
367.80 
353. 70 
326.40 

0 


2, 185. 80 

1,961.70 

1.787.40 

1,504.20 

1.221.90 

1,047.90 

914.40 

864.90 

773. 10 

672.60 


864.90 
773.10 
672.60 

731.10 
665.10 
590.40 
549.00 

0 

0 
513.60 
463.  20 
429.00 
405. 30 
384.00 
353.  70 
326.40 

0 


2, 185. 80 

1,961.70 

1.787.40 

1,571.10 

1,221.90 

1,047.90 

930.60 

906.00 

789.30 

672.60 


906.00 
789.  30 
698. 40 

764. 40 
673.20 
622. 80 
573.60 

0 

0 
531.30 
480.30 
446.10 
421.20 
392.40 
353.70 
326.40 

0 


2,269.50 

2,011.20 

1,920.60 

1,571.10 

1,221.90 

1,047.90 

972.  30 

938. 70 

789.30 

672.60 


938.  70 
814.20 
722.10 

798.00 
722.40 
657.00 
598.50 

0 
635. 10 
548.10 
497. 40 
462.90 
430. 20 
392.40 
353.  70 
326.40 

0 


2,  269. 50 

2,011.20 

1,920.60 

1,662.60 

1,221.90 

1,080.30 

1,038.30 

989.10 

789. 30 

672.60 


2. 443. 50 
2,094.60 
2,011.20 
1,662.60 
1,221.90 
1,137.90 
1,097.10 
1,038.30 
789.30 
672.60 


989.10  1,038.30 
856.  50  889. 80 
743. 70       766.  50 


831.00 
764.40 
681.90 
622. 80 

756.90 
652. 80 
565.50 
514.20 
479. 70 
430. 20 
392.40 
353.70 
326.40 
0 


889.80 
789.30 
706.50 
648.30 

774.30 
670. 20 
583. 50 
531. 30 
496.80 
430. 20 
392.40 
353. 70 
326.40 
0 


2, 443. 50 
2,094.60 
2,011.20 
1,745.70 
1,263.30 
1,213.80 
1,147.20 
1,063.80 
789.30 
672.60 


1,080.30 
914.40 
790.50 

930. 60 
814.  20 
731.10 
673.20 

792.  00 
687. 90 
609.60 
548.10 
505. 50 
430. 20 
392.40 
353.70 
326.40 
0 


2,618.40 
2, 269. 50 
2,094.60 
1,920.60 
1,463.10 
1,304.70 
1,197.00 
1,063.80 
789.30 
672.60 


2.618.40 
2, 269. 50 
2,185.80 
2,052.60 
1,537.80 
1,379.70 
1,232.30 
1,063.80 
789.30 
672.60 


2, 793. 30 
2,443.50 
2. 269. 50 
2,052.60 
1,571.10 
1,421.10 
1,230.30 
1,063.80 
789.30 
672.60 


2,793.30 
2,443.50 
2.361.00 
2,052.60 
1,662.60 
1,471.20 
1,230.30 
1,063.80 
789.30 
672.60 


1.080.30 
914.40 
790.50 

963.90 
838.80 
756.60 
698. 10 

809.70 
705.  30 
626.70 
565.50 
505.50 
430. 20 
392.40 
353. 70 
326.40 
0 


1,082.30 
914.40 
790. 50 


1,080.30  1,080.30 
914.40  914.40 
790.  50       790. 50 


989.10  1.022.10  1.056.00 

864.90  897.90  930.60 

781.20  S06. 10  838.80 

722. 40  748. 20  748. 20 


827.  70 
722. 10 
644.10 
574.50 
505.50 
430.20 
392. 40 
353. 70 
326.40 
0 


843.90 
740.10 
652.80 
574. 50 
505.50 
430. 20 
392.40 
353. 70 
326.40 
0 


888.60 
783.60 
696.60 
574.50 
505.50 
430. 20 
392.40 
353. 70 
326.40 
0 


2,967.60 
2,618.40 
2,361.00 
2,052.60 
1,803.30 
1.471.20 
1,230.30 
1,063.80 
789.30 
672.60 


1.080.30 
914.40 
790.50 

1.137.90 
963.90 
838.80 
748.20 

975. 00 
870. 90 
783.60 
574.  50 
505.  50 
430. 20 
392.40 
353. 70 
326.40 
0 


Note:  E-1  under  4  months  $301.50;  0-lOC/S  $3,000;  E-9M/S  $1,185. 


SPECIAL  PAT  FOR  PHYSICIANS,  DENTISTS,  AND 
VETERINARIANS  MADE  PERMANENT;  INCREASE 
IN  SPECIAL  PAT  FOR  PHYSICIANS  AND  DEN- 
TISTS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Sections  302  and  302  of  title  32, 
United  States  Code,  are  amended  by  striking 


out  "and  before  July  1,  1971.''  each  time  It 
appears  in  such  sections. 

(b)  Section  302(1)  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  deleting  the  comma  after  "1947"  the  sec- 
ond time  such  date  appears  therein. 

(c)  Section  302(b)  of  such  title  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 


"(b)  The  amount  of  special  pay  to  which 
an  officer  covered  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  is  entitled  Is — 

"(1)  9150  a  month  for  each  month  of  ac- 
tive duty  if  he  has  not  completed  two  years 
of  active  duty  in  a  category  named  In  that 
subsection; 
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"(3)  laoo  a  month  (or  each  montti  of  ac- 
tlTV  duty  U  be  ba«  completed  two  yearn  ot 
active  duty  in  a  category  named  In  that  rub- 
■ectlon; 

"(3)  9460  a  month  for  each  month  of  ac- 
tive duty  If  he  baa  completed  three  yeara 
of  acUve  duty  In  a  category  named  in  that 
subsection; 

"(4)  #400  a  month  for  each  month  of  ac- 
tive duty  If  he  baa  completed  four  years  of 
active  duty  In  a  category  named  In  that  sub- 
section: 

••(6)  tTSO  a  month  for  each  month  of  ac- 
tlv«  duty  U  he  has  oocnpleted  five  years  of 
active  duty  In  a  category  named  in  that  sub- 
aectloix; 

"(0)  $000  a  month  for  each  month  of 
active  duty  If  be  baa  completed  six  years 
of  active  duty  In  a  category  named  In  that 
subsection:  or 

"(7)  tLOM  a  month  for  each  month  of 
active  duty  If  he  has  completed  seven  years 
of  active  duty  in  a  category  named  In  that 
subsection." 

ICOSX    atTSLTllVS    USK    09   P«onCIB»CT    PAT    fOB 
KKUSrCD    ICXMBXtS 

Sac.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall, 
at  the  earliest  pracUcable  date,  promulgate 
regulations  under  which  the  Armed  Forces 
wUl  Increase  the  utilization  of  proficiency 
pay  authoclssed  by  secUon  307  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  for  the  purpoee  of  at- 
tracting and  retaining  enlisted  member*  who 
are  specially  proficient  in  military  skllla. 

(b)  Section  307  of  Utle  37,  United  States 
Oode,  la  amended  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tion (d)  as  subsection  (e)  and  Inserting 
after  subsection  (c)  a  new  subsection  (d)  as 
foUowa: 

"(d)  Proficiency  pay  under  subsection  (a) 
(1)  or  (a)  (3)  of  this  section  shall  be  made 
available  to  enlisted  members  with  critical 
akllls  after  such  members  have  satisfactor- 
ily completed  their  training  Ln  such  skill. 
Proficiency  pay  under  this  section  shall  be 
paid  to  enlisted  members  who  qualify  there- 
for without  regard  to  whether  they  are  ca- 
reer members  or   not." 

HosTiLX  nms  pat  tMcaxAsx 

Skc.  8.  Section  310(a)  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  atrllclng  out 
"»65"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$300." 

COMBAT  SONS  PAT 

Sbc.  9    (a)    Chapter  5  of  tiUe  37.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 310  a  new  section  as  follows : 
"I  310a.  Special  pay:  duty  in  a  combat  sons 

"(a)  Except  In  time  of  war  declared  by 
Congress,  and  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  a  member  of 
the  uniformed  services  may  be  paid  at  the 
rate  of  $66  a  month  for  any  month  in  which 
be  was  entitled  to  baste  pay  and  was  serv- 
ing in  a  combat  zone. 

"(b)  A  member  may  not  be  paid  special 
pay  under  this  section  for  any  month  for 
which  he  receives  special  pay  under  section 
310  of  this  title,  but  may  be  paid  sp>eclal  pay 
under  this  section  In  addition  to  any  other 
pay  and  allowances  to  which  be  may  be  en- 
titled. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  section  310(c)  of 
this  title  relating  to  determination  of  fact 
under  that  section  shall  apply  in  the  case 
of  the  determination  of  fact  under  this  sec- 
tton. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  report 
to  the  Congress  by  March  1  of  each  year  on 
the  administration  of  this  section  during  the 
preceding  calendar  year. 

"(e)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  t«rm 
'combat  cone'  means  any  area  which  the 
President  by  Executive  order  designates  as 
an  area  in  which  .\rmed  Forces  of  the  United 
State*  are  engaged  In  combat." 

(b)  The  taible  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  S  of  such  title  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  Immediately  below 


"310.  Special   pay:    duty  subject  to   hostile 

fire." 
the  following: 
"310a.  Special  pay:  duty  in  a  combat  zone.". 

BXTBNSION   OP  TIMB   WTTHtH    WHICH    BUNLIST- 
MZNT    BONtrSBS    MAT    BB    PAU> 

Sbc  10.  Section  308(a)  of  tlUe  37.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"within  three  months"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "within  six  months". 

TBAVBL  AND  TBAN8POBTAT10N  aLXOWANCBS  AND 
DISLOCATION  ALLOWANCB8  POB  BNUSTBD 
MXMBKBS    IN    LOWBB    OBADBS 

SBC.  11.  (a)  Section  40fl(a)  of  tlUe  37. 
United  States  Code,  1»  amended  by  Inserting 
".  Including  a  member  In  pay  grade  E-4  (four 
years  or  less  service).  E-3.  E-2.  or  E-1," 
Immediately  after  "A  member  of  a  uniformed 
service". 

(b)  Section  40T(a)  of  such  title  Is  lunended 
by  striking  out  "unlltormed  service — "  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "uniformed  service. 
Including  a  member  In  pay  grade  E-4  (four 
years  or  leas  service).  E-3.  E-a.  or  E-1 — ". 

BNUffrMBNTS    AND    DISCHAKOES 

Sbc.  13.  (a)  Section  606(c)  of  tlUe  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

*  "(c)  The  Secretary  concerned  may  accept 
original  enlistments  In  the  Regular  Army, 
Regular  Air  Force,  Regular  Marine  Corps,  or 
Regular  Coast  Ouard,  as  the  case  may  be, 
( 1 )  of  male  persons  for  the  duration  of  their 
minority  or  for  a  period  of  two  years,  and 
(3)  of  female  persons  for  a  period  of  two 
years.  The  Secretary  concerned  may  accept 
an  original  enlistment  In  the  case  of  any 
person  for  a  specified  period  longer  than  two 
years,  but  not  more  than  four  years,  where 
the  cost  of  special  education  or  training  to 
be  afforded  such  person  would  make  a  shorter 
enlistment   period   impracticable." 

(b)  Section  506(e)  of  such  title  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  The  Secretary  concerned  may  accept 
reenllstments  in  the  Reg\ilar  Army,  Regular 
Navy.  Regular  Air  Force.  Regular  Marine 
Corps,  or  Regular  Coast  Ouard.  as  the  case 
may  be.  for  unspecified  periods  and  for 
periods  commensurate  with  the  cost  of  any 
special  education  or  training  to  be  received 
b7  any  member,  as  may  be  prescribed  In 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  concerned.  In  no 
case  shall  the  Secretary  concerned  specify  a 
period  of  more  than  four  years  of  obligated 
service  because  of  special  education  or  train- 
ing to  be  received  by  any  member." 

(c)  Section  609(a)  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Under"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
606(e)  and". 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
promptly  conduct  a  comprehensive  study  to 
determine  the  term  of  service  which  should 
be  required  of  enlisted  members  who  receive 
various  types  of  special  education  or  training 
programs.  The  Secretary  concerned  shall,  on 
the  basis  of  the  conclusions  reached  In  such 
study,  prescribe  by  regulation  the  term  of 
service  required  to  be  performed  by  enlisted 
members  who  receive  special  education  or 
training. 

(e)  Section  1169  of  such  title  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"{1169.  Regular  enlisted  members:  limita- 
tions on  discharged 

"Any  enlisted  member  who  has  completed 
his  original  period  of  enlistment  and  who  has 
been  reenllsted  for  an  unspecified  period  shall 
be  discharged  upon  written  request,  except 
that — 

"(1)  the  Secretary  concerned  may  refuse 
to  grant  a  discharge  during  any  period  of 
war  or  national  emergency; 

"(3)  a  member  shall  be  required  to  fulfill 
a  term  of  service  commensurate  wlt^  the 
cost  of  any  special  education  or  training  re- 


ceived by  him.  as  prescribed  In  regulations  of 
the  Secretary  concerned; 

"(3)  the  Secretary  concerned  may  refuse 
to  grant  a  discharge  to  any  enlisted  member 
who  has  been  assigned  to  sea  duty  or  duty 
outside  the  United  States;  or 

"(4)  as  otherwise  provided  by  law." 

WOKVTK   omCXB   TKAJNINO   CORPS   SCHOLARSHIP 
PBOGBAM     INCBXASX 

Sbc.  13.  (a)  That  section  3107  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

"(h)  The  total  number  of  cadets  or  mid- 
shipmen receiving  financial  assistance  at  any 
one  time  under  subsection  (a)  In  the  current 
fiscal  year  may  not  be  more  than  10  percent 
of  the  authorized  strength  of  that  military 
department  In  commissioned  officers  on  ac- 
tive duty  as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
E>efense  for  the  fourth  fiscal  year  after  the 
current  fiscal  year." 

CRBATBB    irriLX7JiTION    OP  CIVILIAN    MXDICAL   PA- 
CILmXS     AND     FBBaONNEL 

Sbc.  14.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall, 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  formulate  plans  for 
utilization,  to  the  maximum  extent  practi- 
cable, of  civilian  medical  facilities  and  |>er- 
sonnel  to  serve  tbe  medical  needs  of  military 
personnel  ana  their  dependents.  In  formu- 
lating such  plans  the  Secretary  shall  give 
consideration  to  more  extensive  use  of  a 
medical  insurance  program  for  retired  per- 
sonnel and  their  dependents  and  for  the  de- 
pendents of  active  duty  personnel. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  the  plans  formulated 
pursuant  to  this  section  not  more  than  nine 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  together  with  such  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to  effectuate 
such  plans. 

PORMtTLATION    OP    NtW    SALART    STRDCTtrRB   POB 
THB    tTNIPORMEO    SERVICES 

Sbc.  15.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
formulate  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  a  new  pay 
structure  for  the  uniformed  services.  Such 
pay  structure  shall — 

( 1 )  provide  salary  schedules  of  pay  which 
combine  basic  pay  rates  and  present  allow- 
ances for  quarters  and  subsistence; 

(3)  provide  for  cash  contributions  to  a 
retirement  system  similar  to  the  civil  service 
retirement  system  provided  for  Federal  civil- 
ian employees;  and 

(3)  take  Into  account  the  amount  lost  as 
the  result  of  the  termination  of  separate 
allowances  for  quarters  and  subsistence  and 
tbe  amount  which  will  l>e  contributed  to  a 
retirement  system.  Including  the  loss  of  any 
tax   advantage   realized   under  current   law. 

The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  Include  such 
other  features  In  any  new  pay  structure  as 
he  determines  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
make  such  pay  structure  fair  and  equitable 
and  to  attract  qualified  personnel  to  the 
uniformed  services. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress  the  new  pay  structure  for- 
mulated by  him  pursuant  to  this  section  not 
later  than  three  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

SHORT  rrn-E 
Sbc.  16.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Vol- 
untary Military  Manpower  Procurement  Act 
of  1970" 

CPPXCnVB    DATB 

Sbc.  17.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
upon  the  date  of  enactment,  except  that 
sections  6.  8.  7,  8.  9.  10  and  11  shall  become 
effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar 
month  in  which  this  Act  Is  enacted. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  distingiilshed 
colleagues,  Hon.  William  Stkicer  and 
Hon.  Spark  Matsttnaga,  and  75  other 
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Members  of  the  House,  In  filing  the  Vol- 
untary Military  Manpower  Procure- 
ment Act  of  1971.  Since  early  1967,  sev- 
eral Members  of  Congress  have  promoted 
a  program  for  a  volvmteer  armed  force. 
As  one  among  them,  I  recommended  a 
31 -point  program  to  reduce  draft  calls  to 
zero  within  2  to  5  years.  With  the  Presi- 
dent's initiative,  several  steps  have  been 
taken  within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  pursue  this  goal. 

Now  Congress  must  do  its  share. 

To  all  those  who  have  studied  this  is- 
sue conscientiously,  it  has  become  clear 
that  a  volimteer  armed  force  promotes 
the  best  interests  of  our  citizens,  the  mili- 
tary, and  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  By 
eliminating  the  need  for  the  draft,  we 
ftie  returning  to  the  central  principle  of 
maximizinR  individual  freedom  for  which 
America  htis  always  stood.  In  addition  to 
removing  the  awesome  burden  of  at- 
tempting to  select  imder  compulsion  only 
a  few  from  all  the  able-bodied  men,  the 
volunteer  army  will  increase  the  effl- 
ciency  and  effectiveness  of  our  armed 
services. 

It  Is  essential  that  we  raise  the  pay  of 
our  first-termers  in  order  to  remove  the 
current  inequity  of  having  to  serve  2 
years  at  wages  considerably  below  those 
that  could  be  earned  at  home.  This  re- 
form is  necessary  regardless  of  how  one 
feels  about  a  volunteer  military.  While 
such  a  program  requires  an  initial  budg- 
etary Increase,  much  evidence  has  shown 
that  the  Nation  will  actually  save  money 
in  economic  terms  because  the  costs  of 
manpower  are  currently  hidden  with  the 
in-kind  nature  of  the  payment  made  by 
flrst-termers. 

I  believe  the  bill  which  we  are  filing 
today  goes  a  long  way  toward  insuring 
a  volimteer  force.  Closely  reflecting  the 
recommendations  of  the  Gates  Commis- 
sion, the  bill  includes  a  pay  increase  of 
about  50  percent  for  first-term  enlisted 
men  and  about  28  percent  for  Junior  of- 
ficers; increases  in  scholarships  and  al- 
lowances for  Reserve  officer  training 
programs;  increases  in  special  pays,  such 
as  hostile  fire  pay;  and  direction  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  undertake  sev- 
eral additional  manpower  reforms. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  Is- 
sue their  closest  attention. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
happy  to  Join  in  the  remarks  of  my  col- 
leagues in  regard  to  the  Volimtary  Mili- 
tary Manpower  Procurement  Act  of  1971. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  being  one  of  the 
cosponsors  of  this  bill,  and  I  believe  it  Is 
a  most  important  piece  of  legislation,  not 
so  much  because  I  am  committed  to  see- 
ing all  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Gates  Commission's  report  implemented 
by  this  year,  but  because  I  believe  we 
must  study  and  Improve  our  national  de- 
fense posture  and  increase  the  wages  of 
enlisted  personnel. 

I  must  admit  to  reservations  concern- 
ing the  feasibUity  and  desirability  of  im- 
mediate implementation  of  the  ppoposed 
volunteer  army.  I  have  reservations  re- 
garding the  capability  at  an  all-volimteer 
army  from  the  standpoint  of  our  national 
defense  and  about  the  advisability  of 
creating  a  highly  professional  force  sep- 
arate and  perhaps  segregated  from  our 


civilian  pc^mlation.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  program  can  be  successfully  imple- 
mented as  long  as  we  are  in  Southeast 
Asia  in  a  combat  role,  but  I  also  think  our 
combat  role  in  Southeast  Asia  will  end 
in  the  near  future.  Therefore,  this  legis- 
lation is  most  timely  £md  appropriate. 

Despite  these  reservations.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  it  is  time  we  took  a  good  hard 
look  at  the  military  in  our  coimtry  and 
stopped  penalizing  military  personnel  by 
denying  them  the  opportunity  to  earn  a 
livable  income.  President  Nixon  has  al- 
ready asked  for  an  increase  in  the  pay  of 
military  recruits.  One  of  the  main  objec- 
tives of  this  bill  Is  to  establish  a  decent 
level  of  wages  tar  men  and  women  when 
they  first  enter  the  military  by  providing 
a  pay  increase  of  approximately  50  per- 
cent for  enlisted  personnel  and  28  percent 
for  Junior  officers. 

Members  of  the  military  deserve  to  be 
paid  an  income  that  will  enable  them  to 
live  on  an  equal  basis  with  the  civilian 
population.  As  the  system  now  stands, 
the  average  recruit  earns  only  $2,750  a 
year,  while  the  beginning  pay  for  most 
unskilled  blue  collar  work  is  $6,000. 

Despite  my  reservations  regarding  this 
legislation,  it  is  obvious  that  we  must  re- 
form and  improve  our  military  system. 
After  all,  we  ask  the  military  man  and 
woman  to  be  first  in  their  Nation's  de- 
fense and  first  in  accepting  these  respon- 
sibilities. I  think  it  is  high  time  we  make 
it  economically  possible  for  them  to  be 
first-class  citizens  as  well. 

Mr.  CT£VEIiAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  participate  briefly  in  this 
special  order  on  betialf  of  legislation 
designed  to  bring  about  an  all-volunteer 
army.  In  the  91st  Congress  I  was  a  co- 
sponsor  of  similar  legislation,  and  I  am 
a  cosponsor  again  this  session.  While  it 
may  not  be  possible  to  attain  such  an 
objective  during  a  period  of  war,  this  bill 
commits  the  United  States  to  trying  to 
acliieve  it  as  the  present  war  winds 
down.  Then,  as  the  war  ends,  the  goal  of 
an  all-volunteer  army  may  at  last  be 
met. 

One  important  result  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  that  it  encourages  public  discus- 
sion and  debate  on  the  need  and  cost  of 
an  all-volunteer  army,  as  opposed  to  the 
present  system  which  relies  on  draftees. 
From  this  constructive  debate  a  new  na- 
tional policy  may  emerge. 

Historically  our  Nation  has  had  to 
resort  to  conscription  only  three  times — 
during  the  Civil  War,  for  a  short  period 
during  World  War  I,  and  in  the  30  years 
since  the  beginning  of  World  War  n. 
Now,  Eis  the  Vietnam  war  Is  coming  to 
an  end,  it  is  an  excellent  time  to  return 
to  the  American  tradition  of  a  volunteer 
army.  This  goal  of  an  all-volunteer  army 
should  be  placed  high  on  our  list  of  na- 
tional priorities,  so  that  we  can  end  the 
present  system,  which  has  in  many  in- 
stances proven  to  be  unfair  and  in- 
equitable. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues today  in  sponsoring  legislation 
aimed  at  ending  the  draft  and  establish- 
ing a  volunteer  military  service. 

The  draft — ^more  than  most  other  Is- 
sues with  which  we  are  confronted — has 


become  the  symbol  of  the  gap  between 
the  generations  and  is  a  major  source 
of  friction  in  our  society.  Inherently  in- 
equitable, the  draft  imposes  an  undue 
burden  of  service  on  some  whereas  others 
are  left  totally  free  of  any  obligation.  All 
too  often,  minority  groups  and  the  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  have  borne  the 
major  burden  of  this  inequitable  sys- 
tem.  Unfortunately,   the   Congress  has 
failed  to  meet  its  obligation  of  reform- 
ing this  archaic  and  unfair  system.  As  a 
consequence,  injustices  have  been  com- 
pounded, the  uniform  application  of  na- 
tional standards  has  not  been  effective 
and  young  men  are  still  faced  with  an 
underlying  uncertainty.  Piecemeal  ad- 
ministrative,   legislative    and    Judicial 
changes  simply  will  not  do  and  the  draft 
system  Is  quickly  becoming  unworkaijle. 
We  are  at  the  point  where  our  national 
priorities   and   military   manpower   re- 
quirements should  be  subject  to  close 
scrutiny  and  careful  reexamination.  A 
basic  institution  which  must  be  given 
the  closest  study  is  the  maimer  in  which 
we    raise    and    maintain    our    military 
forces.  I  believe  the  outstanding  work 
of   the   Gates   Commission   has   clearly 
demonstrated  the  efficacy  of  a  volunteer 
military  service.  This  outstanding  group 
originally  recommended  that  such  a  vol- 
unteer force  be  established  by  the  mid- 
dle of  this  year  but — as  so  frequently 
happens  with  presidential  commissions 
or  similar  bodies — its  suggestions  were 
generally  ignored,  even  though  the  Pres- 
ident has  publicly  expressed  his  desire 
to  move  toward  an  all-volimteer  armed 
force. 

The  time  for  additional  discussion 
must  end  and  prompt  and  positive  action 
must  now  be  taken.  Involimtary  con- 
scription is  basically  foreign  to  our  coun- 
try as  military  service  has  been  volim- 
tary for  most  of  our  history  except  for 
the  20th  century.  We  must  move  away 
from  the  increasing  dependence  on  con- 
scription. While  there  may  be  times  when 
conscription  is  the  only  alternative  to 
destruction,  it  should  be  implemented 
only  as  a  last  resort  and  routine  military 
needs  can  and  should  be  met  by  volun- 
teers. 

Establishing  a  volimteer  army  becomes 
increasingly  feasible.  Looking  at  Just  raw 
figures  it  soon  becomes  apparent  that  the 
volume  of  potential  volunteers  is  steadily 
increasing.  In  the  early  1950s,  for  ex- 
ample, there  were  some  1,100,000  men 
of  draft  age  and  this  figure  will  almost 
double  by  1975. 

A  volunteer  armed  force  will  have  a 
higher  quality  than  our  present  force 
composed  of  so  many  draftees.  The  pres- 
ent draft  system  is  designed  only  to  pro- 
vide large  numbers  of  men  whereas  a 
volunteer  system  would  provide  an  effi- 
cient military  force,  emphasizing  quality 
rather  than  quantity.  The  increasing 
sophistication  of  modem  military  tech- 
nology has  restructured  the  nature  of 
manpower  needs  and  a  large  percentage 
of  inductees — ^most  of  whom  never  be- 
come highly  trained  or  highly  skilled 
technicians — are  not  able  to  fully  meet 
the  armed  services'  requirements,  even 
though  today's  educational  level  in  the 
military    is   substantially    higher    than 
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what  It  was  10  or  15  years  ago.  The  mil- 
itary has  frequently  demonstrated  Its 
ability  to  train  personnel  in  various  fields 
of  advanced  technology.  Although  it  will 
have  to  cope  with  private  industry  com- 
petition. I  believe  the  military  services 
should  be  able  to  recruit  educated  men 
needed  to  handle  current  advanced  mil- 
itary hardware. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  basic  tenets 
of  the  report  Issued  by  the  Gates  Com- 
mission and  the  legislation  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  is  that  a  decent  wage  level 
should  be  established  for  the  men  and 
women  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces.  The 
volunteer  military  service  is  viable  and 
can  be  sustained  if  our  military  men  and 
women  are  given  an  Increased  and  liv- 
ing wwe,  plus  increased  educational  op- 
portimities,  better  housing  and  other 
benefits  not  now  available  to  them  If  a 
man  is  being  asked  to  risk  his  life  he 
should  at  least  be  paid  the  minimum 
wage.  Today  an  entering  Army  private 
makes  just  slightly  more  than  a  Ru- 
manian peasant  on  a  collective  farm. 
The  cxirrent  military  pay  structure  sim- 
ply Is  not  acceptable. 

One  of  the  major  objections  raised  to 
a  volunteer  army  Is  the  budgetary  in- 
crease caused  by  the  rise  in  costs  of  the 
pay  and  benefits  needed  to  attract  vol- 
unteers. However,  this  increase  should 
be  offset  by  the  decreased  need  and  costs 
of  training  facilities  and  the  elimination 
of  the  huge  costs  and  inefficiencies  of 
higher  turnover  offered  by  career  serv- 
ice. The  Army,  for  example,  presently 
has  an  annual  turnover  rate  of  approxi- 
mately 17  percent.  The  men  who  are 
leaving  must  be  replaced  with  others 
whose  training  for  the  various  positions 
they  must  fill  often  lasts  beyond  one 
year.  I  believe  that  by  using  men  who 
enjoy  their  work  and  are  suited  to  their 
Jobs,  the  efficiency  of  the  Armed  Forces 
will  be  greatly  increased  smd  the  num- 
ber of  men  needed  for  each  job  will  be 
significantly  reduced. 

There  are  other  pertment  issues.  Mr. 
Speaker,  which  I  will  not  take  time  to 
discuss  at  this  point  but  will  raise  at  such 
time  as  hearings  are  held  on  this  legis- 
lation. But  there  is  one  Important  point 
to  which  I  wcmt  to  address  myself  before 
concluding. 

Some  express  the  fear  that  a  volunteer 
army  would  predominantly  become  com- 
posed of  minority  groups.  This,  in  my 
opinion,  is  spurious.  Numerous  minor- 
ity group  and  economically  disadvan- 
taged people  presently  find  very  reward- 
ing auid  satisfying  careers  in  the  military. 
However,  as  a  member  of  and  spokes- 
man for  a  minority  group.  I  can  assure 
skeptics  that  blacks  and  Puerto  Ricans 
want  to  enlist  In  a  voluntary  army  no 
more  than  they  want  to  be  induced  and 
serve  involuntarily  and  I  foresee  no  sig- 
nificant change  In  the  present  rate  of 
enlistment.  My  sentiments  are  amply 
supported  by  the  Presidential  CJommis- 
sion  on  &n.  All-Volunteer  Armed  Force 
which  said  the  evidence  indicates  that  an 
all-voltmteer  force  will  not  differ  signifi- 
cantly in  composition  from  the  present 
mixed  force  of  volunteers  and  conscripts. 
Poor,  uneducated  blacks  and  Puerto  Rl- 
cans  are  outnumbered  by  poor,  unedu- 
cated whites  by  more  than  two  to  one.  If 


increases  in  pay  and  benefits  are  going 
to  attract  primarily  the  poor  and  un- 
educated In  the  first  place — as  some  con- 
tend— both  white  and  non- white  should 
be  fairly  equally  drawn  to  a  military  ca- 
reer. It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
the  percentage  of  nonwhites  In  the  en- 
tire country  is  little  more  than  10  per- 
cent. Finally,  powerful  factors  would 
work  in  a  volunteer  army  toward  keeping 
the  present  proportion  where  It  is  in  the 
draft  army  and  pay  raises  will  attract 
whites  as  much  as  nonwhites.  Just  as 
both  are  drawn  into  police  forces  for  sim- 
ilar compensation.  Other  attractive 
forces  for  both  groups  will  be  better  con- 
ditions and  educational  opportunities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  current  draft  law 
expires  In  less  than  5  months.  The  Con- 
gress must  take  some  meaningful  action 
on  this  issue.  I  urge  that  this  legislation 
be  given  prompt  and  careful  considera- 
tion and  that  hearings  be  scheduled  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr  Speaker,  in  Novem- 
ber 1967.  I  published,  with  Congressman 
RoBKRT  T.  STArroRD,  Charles  W.  Whalen. 
Jr.,  Garner  E.  Shriver,  and  Senator 
Richard  Schweiker,  the  book  "How  To 
End  the  Draft:  The  Case  for  an  All- 
Volunteer  Army."  Since  then,  there  has 
been  a  growing  awareness  of  and  accept- 
ance of  this  concept  across  our  Nation. 

Last  year,  the  President's  Commission 
on  an  All-Volunteer  Force — the  Gates 
Commission — completed  its  study  and 
reported  that  a  volunteer  armed  force 
was  not  only  feasible — it  was  highly  de- 
sirable. 

It  has  been  apparent  for  some  time. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  our  Nation  ha-s  the 
wherewithal  to  accomplish  this  change, 
thereby  creating  more  efficient,  better 
motivated,  more  economical  Armed 
Forces. 

Our  military  would  be  more  efficient 
in  dramatic  ways.  In  a  conversation  last 
week,  Mr  Roger  T.  Kelley.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Manpower  and  Re- 
serve Affairs,  Informed  me  that  the 
British  Army  derives  as  much  service 
from  two  enlistees  as  it  formerly  did 
from  three  conscripts.  A  33  percent  sav- 
ing in  manpower  Is  no  small  accomplish- 
ment, Mr.  Speaker.  And  a  33  percent 
waste  of  manpower  Is  no  small  problem. 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  we  can  ex- 
pect comparable  manpower  "savings" 
from  the  Volimteer  Military  Manpower 
Act  of  1971. 

Wi  are  all  familiar  with  stories  of 
drafted  lawyers  becoming  cooks,  elec- 
tricians trained  to  be  mechanics,  plumb- 
ers trained  to  be  electricians.  The  legis- 
lation introduced  today  should  go  a  long 
way  In  changing  this  situation. 

The  Volunteer  Military  Manpower  Act 
of  1971  will  also  create  a  better  moti- 
vated Armed  Force.  For  years,  our  young 
men,  their  loved  ones,  and  their  em- 
ployers have  suffered  the  disruption  and 
the  uncertainty  of  the  draft.  Those  who 
are  called  up  must  experience  significant 
disruption  by  their  careers,  their  educa- 
tion, and  their  families,  accompanied  by 
significant  financial  hardship. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Kelley 
Indicated  a  genius  for  understatement 
when  he  said: 


.  .  .  Total  (military  ccmpeiu&tlon  (or  a 
recruit)  comes  to  (a. 730  Now  use  any  com- 
partaon  you  wish — the  (1.60  an  liour  federal 
rrunUnum  wage  which  annualizes  at  $.3  300, 
the  annual  pay  o(  a  Job  Corps  graduate  of 
•3.900.  or  the  common  beginners'  pay  for  i.n- 
skilled  blue  collar  work  of  96.000.  Measured 
by  any  staTidard  military  e-ntry  pay  is  mucn 
too  low — 30  lou:.  in  fact,  that  present  day  pay 
leveU  keep  people  who  would  otherwise  vol- 
unteer from  enliiting  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

It  has  recently  been  disclosed  that 
nearly  50,000  servicemen  qualify  for  pub- 
lic welfaie;  food  stamps  are  a  common 
sight  at  military  PX's;  families  of  seme 
GI's  are  living  in  substandard,  appalling 
poverty. 

I  should  think.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
pay  Increases  proposed  in  today's  legis- 
lation would  help  ameliorate  the  despair, 
cynicism,  and  poor  motivation  that  many 
of  our  young  servicemen  must  certainly 
feel. 

The  Volunteer  Military  Manpower  Act 
of  1971  would  also  make  our  military 
more  economical.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  takes 
thousands  of  dollars  to  train  a  man  to 
be  a  reliable  infantryman;  it  takes  much 
more  to  train  him  in  radar  or  to  be  a 
helicopter  pilot.  And  all  this  training  is 
lost  after  2  or  3  short  years,  with  no 
transfer  of  experience  or  ti-aining  to  the 
new  recruit.  One  reason  for  opposition 
to  this  legislation.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  ex- 
pense incurred  in  a  transfer  to  an  all- 
volunteer  army.  While  the  initial  "trans- 
fer cost"  is  more  than  that  of  continuing 
things  the  way  they  are.  the  eventual 
effect  would  be  more  economical. 

The  legislation  introduced  today  pro- 
vides for  pay  increases,  improved  use  of 
facilities,  allowances,  and  career  de- 
velopment, improved  training  programs, 
and  improved  utilization  of  manpower. 
The  option  of  resuming  the  draft  in  a 
national  emergency  is,  however,  reserved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  opponents  of  this  legisla- 
tion have  raised  the  question  of  our  de- 
fense, and  claimed  that  this  change 
would  imperil  our  military  strength.  This 
Is  erroneous,  to  say  the  least.  I  think  it 
is  important  to  note  that  the  military 
has  joined  the  list  of  supporters  of  the 
Gates  Commission  report.  This  legisla- 
tion provides  for  a  highly  motivated  citi- 
zen-army of  volunteers,  in  contrast  to  a 
poorly  motivated  citizen-army  of  con- 
scripts. It  encourages  efficient  Armed 
Forces  at  a  lesser  cost  to  our  Nation.  If 
anything.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  repre- 
sents a  serious  effort  toward  strengthen- 
ing our  Nation's  defense  and  morale. 

I  am  proud  to  add  my  signature  and 
active  support  to  the  Volunteer  Military 
Manpower  Act  of  1971. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
during  which  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter on  the  subject  of  my  special  order 
of  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  BILL  TO  REQUIRE  ADVANCE  PUB- 
LIC NOTICE  BEFORE  HUD  CON- 
SIDERS ANY  APPLICATION  FOR 
SUBSIDIZED  HOUSING  LOANS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Fisher)  is  recognized  for  15  min- 
uses. 

Mr.  nSHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
taken  this  time  today  in  order  to  call 
attention  to  a  bill  I  have  introduced,  to 
amend  the  1968  Housing  Act  by  requir- 
ing that  before  subsidized  loans  under 
sections  235  and  236  are  considered  by 
the  housing  authority,  a  notice  of  such 
pending  application  shall  be  publicized. 
That  would  enable  all  interested  citizens 
to  express  their  views. 

My  bill  also  requires  that  before  any 
subsidized  housing  loan  is  granted  it 
must  be  determined  that  local  schools 
would  not  thereby  be  unduly  burdened; 
that  the  location  of  the  structure  would 
not  adversely  affect  local  property 
values;  that  there  would  be  no  sub- 
stantial disruption  of  a  developed  neigh- 
borhood; and  that  the  local  governing 
body  must  first  approve  such  a  project. 

It  seems  to  me  that  local  citizens  and 
taxpayers  are  entitled  to  be  heard  under 
these  circumstances.  After  all.  in  case 
of  subsidized  loans  every  taxpayer  must 
chip  in  to  help  pay  the  bill.  That  alone 
gives  them  a  vested  interest  in  the  proj- 
ect, its  location,  and  anj  imdue  bur- 
dens the  project  could  be  expected  to 
have  on  the  local  commimlty. 

I  do  hope  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  which  has  jurisdiction 
over  housing  laws,  will  carefully  con- 
sider this  problem  and  the  urgent  need 
for  remedial  legislation. 

ACT    or    1968    INVrraS    TROUBLE 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be  recalled  that  the 
1968  Housing  Act  was  a  lengthy,  omni- 
bus measure,  loosely  drawn,  and  hur- 
riedly considered  by  the  Congress.  Some 
of  the  highly  subsidized  features  were 
added  by  Senate  amendments. 

Only  recently  a  House  committee, 
based  upon  a  brief  study  of  subsidized 
loans  granted  in  a  number  of  cities, 
found  evidence  of  improprieties  and 
fraudulent  practices.  And  this  was  the 
result  of  a  very  limited  study  of  loans 
under  section  235.  Because  of  lack  of 
guidelines,  controls,  and  necessary  pre- 
liminary studies  as  applied  to  the  en- 
tire act,  it  must  be  assumed  other  sub- 
sidized loan  programs  are  equally  as 
vulnerable. 

In  the  city  of  San  Antonio,  a  recent 
loan  for  the  construction  of  what  is 
known  as  Nimitz  Apartments,  was 
granted  without  any  advance  notice,  and 
without  any  regard  for  the  impact  upon 
schools,  utilities,  and  property  values,  by 
bringing  into  a  developed  community 
hundreds  of  new  families  as  tenants. 

In  fact,  when  this  loan  was  first  re- 
vealed, I  lodged  a  protest  with  HOD 
and  insisted  upon  a  public  hearing.  But  I 
was  told  the  loan,  without  any  notice, 
had  been  finalized  several  months  earlier 
and  that  $180,000  of  the  loan  money  had 
already  been  advanced. 

In  the  neighborhood  where  the  Nimitz 
Apartments  project  is  to  be  constructed, 
local  schools  are  already  overcrowded, 
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and  some  utilities  which  serve  the  com- 
munity are  reported  to  be  already  over- 
burdened. It  stands  to  reason  that  all  of 
these  facts  should  be  taken  into  accoimt 
before  such  loans  are  approved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  one  of  those  who 
voted  against  the  enactment  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1968  when  that  measure 
was  approved  in  the  House  on  July  10. 
1968,  recorded  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, volume  114,  part  16,  psiges  20561- 
20562.  I  felt  then,  and  I  feel  now,  that 
the  law  contains  far  too  many  loopholes, 
and  not  enough  guidelines  and  controls 
to  protect  the  legitimate  rights  and  inter- 
ests of  taxpayers.  Experience  has  shown 
that  concern  to  have  been  well  founded. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  1968  act 
was  referred  to  at  the  time  as  a  revolu- 
tionary measure  and  was  described  even 
by  the  ultra -liberal  Washington  Post  as 
a  "housing  bonanza." 

But  it  is  now  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
it  behooves  the  Congress  to  carefully  ex- 
amine loans  under  Turnkey  III.  sections 
235  and  236.  and  a  score  of  others,  and 
enact  the  necessary  amendments  which 
would  carry  out  the  objectives  and  at  the 
same  time  prevent  abuses  and  protect 
those  who  may  be  adversely  affected.  In 
doing  this,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  the  location  of  a  project  should  be 
of  a  major  consideration.  There  is  plenty 
of  room  for  such  projects,  but  there  are 
desirable  locations  and  undesirable  loca- 
tions. In  other  words,  the  entire  picture 
should  be  explored  before  any  such  sub- 
sidized loans  are  granted,  and  none 
should  be  granted  where  the  project 
could  be  expected  to  impose  an  improper 
impact  upon  local  citizens. 

We  all  sympathize  with  the  needy,  but 
in  the  name  of  charity  when  has  it  be- 
come necessary  for  Uncle  Sam  to  sub- 
sidize Emd  imderwrite  a  house  for  low- 
income  purchasers  or  tenants,  of  the 
$24,000  class?  It  does  not  make  sense  to 
use  a  2-ton  truck  to  do  the  work  of 
an  ordinary  pickup  vehicle.  Many  Amer- 
icans work  and  save  for  years  in  order 
to  afford  to  live  in  a  $20,000  home,  and 
many  of  them  are  happy  to  settle  for  a 
house  of  less  value  than  that. 


LETTER  TO  PRESIDENT  NIXON 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  have  written  a  letter  to  President 
Nixon  as  follows: 

February  17,  1971. 
The   Presidbnt, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  As  a  member  of  the 
House  Approprtatlona  Subcommittee  which 
recommends  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  I 
have  for  several  years  had  the  opportunity 
to  question  and  to  hear  the  greatest  medical 
experts  available  and  It  ha*  become  abxui- 
dantly  clear  to  many  of  us  on  the  Commit- 
tee that  the  health  care  problems  in  this 
coxmtry  are  not  only  getting  worse  but  also 
that  they  will  not  be  overcome  In  the  fore- 
seeable future  unless  there  Is  substantial 
change  In  the  method  of  delivering  health 
services  In  this  country.  It  has  beccnne  obvi- 
ous that  under  the  state  laws  that  now  exist 


and  the  medical  practice  acts,  as  well  as  the 
various  kinds  of  limitatlonB  on  training  phy- 
sicians, there  is  no  possibility  that  everyone 
who  needs  medical  services  In  this  country 
can  be  provided  those  services  by  a  specialist 
physician  and  that  a  Family  Nurse  Practi- 
tioner or  others  must  render  preventive 
health  services  if  they  are  to  be  available 
for  most  people. 

For  several  years  we  have  financed  demon- 
stration programs  which  have  shown  that  far 
better  medical  care  can  be  made  available 
through  greater  tise  of  allied  professional 
and  medical  personnel  and  that  as  a  result, 
not  only  the  quantity  of  care  but  also  the 
quality  of  care  can  increase  by  proper  use  of 
such  personnel. 

As  you  know,  the  problems  of  licensure 
and  certification  involve  the  laws  and  medi- 
cal practice  regulations  of  all  of  the  60 
states.  In  almost  every  case  these  state  laws 
and  regtUatlons  permit  educational  obsoles- 
cence, provide  barriers  to  change  educational 
requirements  as  needed,  restrict  the  delega- 
tion by  a  physician  of  tasks  that  others  could 
perform,  restrict  the  use  of  new  equipment, 
prevent  some  qualified  physician  from  de- 
livering a  lot  more  in  the  way  of  health  serv- 
ices and  make  it  almost  Impossible  to  have 
a  national  program  for  educating  allied,  pro- 
fessional and  paramedical  health  personnel 
so  that  the  supply  of  such  personnel  can  be 
shifted  to  where  the  demand  occurs.  How- 
ever, a  national  system  of  licensure  and  cer- 
tification must  be  developed  with  the  co- 
operation and  support  of  the  various  groups 
Involved  in  the  delivery  of  health  care  and 
oe  acceptable  to  the  consuming  public.  I  also 
believe  the  attitudes  of  most  members  of  the 
medical  professions  have  now  changed  great- 
ly and  they  would  welcome  some  national 
leadership  in  this  area. 

The  need  for  doing  something  concerning 
our  national  health  problem  has  become  so 
great  that  various  groups  are  now  proposing 
many  programs,  most  of  which  would  not 
solve  the  basic  problem  cited  above.  The  peo- 
ple of  this  country  are  so  eager  for  a  solution 
that  they  are  willing  to  try  almost  any  kind 
of  a  program  and  I  fear  that  unless  the  cen- 
tral problem  Is  solved,  some  expensive  non- 
solution  will  be  adopted  and  the  American 
people  10  years  from  now  will  find  that  they 
are  no  better  off  than  they  were  In  1971. 

It  is  for  ell  the  above  reasons  that  I  strong- 
ly urge  you  to  Immediately  call  a  national 
emergency  meeting  on  health  care  composed 
of  representatives  from  various  health  occu- 
pations, professions,  organizations,  health 
care  Institutions  such  as  hospitals,  and  ade- 
quate representation  by  the  public  and  the 
government  and  that  this  commission  be  di- 
rected to  recommend  definite  courses  of  ac- 
tion to  overcome  these  problems. 

I  believe  the  group  among  other  things 
should  report  on  the  following : 

(1)  recommend  whether,  and  If  so,  how 
model  projects  should  be  established  demon- 
strating how  more  high  quality  medical  care 
can  be  made  available  by  reorganizing  the 
methods  of  delivering  health  services,  the  use 
of  nurse  practitioners,  health  technicians  and 
other  allied  health  personnel; 

(2)  Identify  and  define  the  specialtlea 
which  could  extend  the  abiUty  to  deliver 
medical  services; 

(3)  define  the  responsibilities  of  person- 
nel In  each  of  the  specialties: 

(4)  determine  the  courses  needed  or  the 
method  of  providing  uniform  minimum  re- 
qiUrements  for  the  courses  needed  for  e*ch 
of  the  Ep>ecialtie8  and  to  recommend  the 
titles  of  degrees  to  be  granted  for  the  vari- 
ous specialties; 

(51  establish  education  eqvU valency  meas- 
ures and  Job  performance  tests; 

(6)  develop  ways  of  assuring  that  health 
persormel  may  continue  their  education  with 
the  educational  program  so  organized  that 
credit  would  be  given  for  courses  taken  and 
work  accomplished  toward  advanced  degrees; 
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(7)  determine  the  most  desirable  methcxl 
Uoenelng  Indlvlduale  and  Institutions  for  the 
delivery  of  medical  care; 

(8)  determine  bow  state  licensing  proce- 
dxires  can  best  be  coordinated  with  a  na- 
tional testing  examination  for  alUed  health 
personnel; 

(0)  determine  the  feasibility  and  the  en- 
actment of  national  standards  for  licensing 
personnel;  and 

(10)  determine  whether  greater  public 
representation  on  an  existing  state  license 
board  Is  desirable  and.  If  so,  how  this  can 
best  be  obtained. 

Since  Inadequate  health  care  results  In 
sufTerlng  and  inability  to  fully  enjoy  life, 
any  delay  which  can  be  avoided  Is  Intoler- 
able. I  believe  It  has  now  become  abundantly 
clear  that  the  only  way  that  this  national 
problem  can  be  dealt  with  Is  at  the  Presi- 
dential level,  and  that  the  stakes  Involved 
are  so  great  that  an  emergency  continuous 
meeting  under  the  highest  national  leader- 
ship Is  needed  at  this  time.  You  could  press 
for  a  solution  and  agreed  course  of  actlc»i 
In  much  the  same  way  your  mediators  press 
for  solutions  to  a  nationwide  labor  dispute 
or  other  matters  of  great  Importance.  I  re- 
spectively and  sincerely  urge  you  to  taJte  this 
course  of  action. 
Sincerely. 

Nkal  Smfth, 
Member  of  Congress. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  which  handles  health  ap- 
propriations, I  have  for  several  year? 
advocated  as  strongly  as  I  could  the 
need  for  greater  use  of  allied  profes- 
sional ajnd  paramedical  personnel  and 
reforming  our  system  of  delivering  health 
services. 

SHOBTAGX    or    PHYSICIANS 

Everyone  agrees  that  we  have  a  great 
shortage  of  physicians  and  manpower 
available  to  deliver  adequate  health  care. 
It  should  be  obvious  that  under  the  State 
laws  wliich  now  exist  and  the  medical 
practice  acts,  as  well  as  the  limitations 
on  training  phsrsicians,  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  everyone  who  needs  medical 
services  securing  the  services  of  a  physi- 
cian to  provide  not  only  remedial  health 
servicee  but  also  preventive  health  care. 
In  the  United  States  we  only  have  151 
physicians  for  each  10.000  of  the  popu- 
lation and  they  are  distributed  In  such 
a  way  so  that  many  millions  of  people 
are  for  all  practical  purposes  without 
adequate  preventive  health  care.  One 
hundred  and  nine  whole  counties  in  the 
United  States  have  no  physician  what- 
ever and  153  only  have  one.  

Rural  areas  and  low -Income  areas  are 
suffering  from  medical  care  deprivation 
but  also  middle-Income  people  who  do  not 
object  to  paying  the  cost  of  a  call  at  the 
doctor's  office  must  take  at  least  one- 
half  day  ofT  from  work  to  do  so  and 
after  considering  this  inconvenience  and 
loss  of  income  from  such  loss  of  time. 
they,  as  a  practical  matter,  do  not  se- 
cure preventive  medical  care. 

Thus,  the  limited  time  of  the  special- 
ists is  tied  up  even  more  because  they 
must  give  highest  priority  to  time-CMi- 
sumlng  remedial  care.  It  Is  clear  by  now 
that  there  Is  no  possibility  within  the 
foreseeable  future  of  educating  enough 
physician  specialists  to  fill  the  demand 
for  all  kinds  of  professional  health  serv- 
ices. Therefore,  we  must  turn  to  the  use 
of  allied  professional  personnel  and 
peu-amedioal  personnel  so  that  the  phy- 
sician's time  can  be  utilized  more  effi- 


ciently and  his  ability  to  deliver  pre- 
ventive «u?e  extended  very  consider- 
ably. 

SmVIOCS    NTTIISE    PKACTITIOirntS    COtTLO    RENDCB 

For  several  years  Ciovemment- financed 
demonstration  programs  our  committee 
has  supported  have  shown  that  clinics, 
even  in  rural  areas  several  miles  from 
a  doctor's  principal  office  or  in  a  ghetto 
area,  can  be  manned  by  ain  assistant  to 
the  physician  who  has  been  taught  to 
discern  the  abnormal  and  treat  it  with 
or  without  telephone  consultation  with 
the  physician's  main  office,  to  handle 
routine  examinations  and  treatments, 
and  to  screen  the  patients  who  should 
come  back  on  a  particular  day  when  an 
MJD.  will  be  present,  or  to  send  the  pa- 
tient immediately  with  a  priority  where 
warranted  to  the  physician's  main  office. 

These  clinics  under  a  family  nurse 
practitioner  with  the  telephone  consul- 
tation of  a  physician  available  can  pro- 
vide well  child  and  well  baby  care  in- 
cluding making  observations  and  check- 
ing for  abnormalities.  They  can  note 
growth  and  development  of  the  child  and 
routine  evaluation  of  adults  and  other 
children,  all  of  which  can  be  studied 
in  the  office  of  the  physician,  wiiere  he 
can  detect  anything  indicating  a  need 
for  personal  observation.  Such  nurse 
practitioners  can  provide  immunizations 
and  counseling  concerning  the  feeding 
of  children  and  methods  of  maintaining 
reg^llar  health. 

They  can  screen  patients  and  Initiate 
therapy  in  some  instances.  They  can  co- 
operate with  the  public  health  agencies 
where  an  epidemic  Is  underway  or  a 
mass  immuni2ation  program  needed. 
They  can  track  down  those  who  react 
positively  to  tuberculosis  tests  and  even 
provide  house  calls  for  the  invalid  and 
chronically  111  patients  who  could  be 
treated  either  by  the  nurse  practitioners 
on  the  spot  or  with  the  help  of  a  tele- 
phone call  to  and  instructions  from  the 
physician  when  necessary.  They  would  be 
capable  of  making  observations  relating 
to  pregnancy,  diabetes,  congestive  prob- 
lems, and  make  interim  reports  on  the 
condition  of  patients  who  are  under  con- 
tinuing and  direct  care  of  physicians. 
They  could  call  on  these  patients  more 
often  than  the  physician  would  have 
time  to;  and.  therefore,  when  a  patient 
needed  immediate  hospitalization  or  care 
of  a  physician  they  could  determine  this 
and  provide  that  care  on  a  priority  basis. 

In  the  local  cUnlc,  the  family  nurse 
practitioner  could  cultiue  organisms 
from  a  sore  throat,  conduct  prenatal 
examinations,  examine,  clean  and  dis- 
infect punctures,  give  first  aid  and  they 
could  through  a  special  telephone 
hookup,  initiate  an  electrocardiograph 
examination  for  the  physician's  office  or 
health  care  institution  which  may  be 
many  miles  away  and  otherwise  unavail- 
able to  the  patient.  Through  this  modi- 
fled  delivery  system,  the  overworked  phy- 
sician could  tremendously  expand  his 
availability  to  deliver  health  care  to  the 
family  and  go  a  long  way  toward  reme- 
dying the  serious  present  Imbalance  be- 
tween supply  and  demand  which  simply 
cannot  be  remedied  by  Just  any  amount 
of  money  alone. 


tNCSKASS    or    QUALITT    OV    CARK 

With  this  substantial  change  in  our 
method  of  delivering  health  services  in 
this  country,  the  same  number  of  doc- 
tors could  deliver  far  more  medical  care 
and  have  their  time  used  more  effectively 
so  that  those  who  need  them  the  most 
can  receive  better  quality  medical  care. 

STATS    UCXNSK8 

Currently  each  State  licenses  the 
health  professions  within  that  State  and 
in  almost  every  case  they  permit  edu- 
cational obsolescence  and  provide  bar- 
riers to  changing  the  educational  re- 
quirements as  needed  as  well  as  per- 
mitting the  delegation  by  the  physician 
of  a  task  that  someone  else  could  per- 
form. Traditionally  licensing  of  physi- 
cians, nurses  and  health  personnel  has 
been  the  function  of  each  of  the  50  States 
and  these  laws  or  medical  practice  regu- 
lations have,  in  most  oases  resulted  in  a 
rigid  definition  of  the  scope  of  practice 
and  prevented  health  functions  from 
being  assumed  by  personnel  below  the 
level  of  a  physician  which,  with  new 
equipment  and  the  availability  of  new 
types  of  personnel,  could  have  been  per- 
formed by  someone  other  than  a  physi- 
cian. While  it  is  imperative  that  physi- 
cians in  all  States  be  permitted  to  dele- 
gate more  tasks  to  allied  health  person- 
nel, it  is  also  necessary  to  have  both 
public  and  professional  acceptance  of  the 
use  of  such  personnel  and  that  there 
be  some  kind  of  uniformity  of  the  stand- 
ards for  each  of  the  health  occupations 
so  that  quality  of  health  services  can 
be  preserved  or  enhanced  while  increas- 
ing the  quantity  available.  While  pre- 
venting some  qualified  physicians  from 
delivering  a  lot  more  In  the  way  of  health 
services,  they  also  do  not  adequately  solve 
the  problem  of  the  unethical  or  incompe- 
tent practitioner. 

BOASO    REPORT 

I  believe  the  group,  among  other 
things,  should  report  on  the  following: 

First.  Recommend  whether,  and  if  so, 
how  model  projects  should  be  established 
demonstrating  how  more  high  quality 
medical  care  can  be  made  available  by 
reorganizing  the  methods  of  delivering 
health  services,  the  use  of  nurse  practi- 
tioners, health  technicians,  and  other  al- 
lied health  personnel  ; 

Second.  Identify  and  define  the  spec- 
ialties which  could  extend  the  ability  to 
deliver  medical  services ; 

Third.  Define  the  responsibilities  of 
personnel  in  each  of  the  specialities; 

Fourth.  Determine  the  courses  needed 
or  the  method  of  providing  uniform  mini- 
mum requirements  for  the  courses 
needed  for  each  of  the  specialties  and 
to  recommend  the  titles  of  degrees  to  be 
granted  for  the  various  specialties; 

Fifth.  Establish  educational  equiva- 
lency measures  and  Job  performance 
tests ; 

Sixth.  Develop  ways  of  assuring  that 
health  personnel  may  continue  their  ed- 
ucation with  the  educational  program  so 
organized  that  credit  would  be  given  for 
courses  taken  and  work  accomplished 
toward  advanced  degrees; 

Seventh.  Determine  the  most  desirable 
method  of  licensing  individuals  and  in- 
stitutions for  the  delivery  of  medical 
care; 
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Eighth.  Determine  how  State  licens- 
ing procedures  can  best  be  coordinated 
with  a  national  testing  examination  for 
allied  health  personnel; 

Ninth.  Determine  the  feasibility  and 
the  enactment  of  national  standards  for 
licensing  personnel ;  and 

Tenth.  Determine  whether  greater 
public  representation  on  an  existing  State 
license  board  is  desirable  and,  if  so,  how 
this  can  best  be  obtained. 

OTHKS   PROPOSAI.S 

I  have  noticed  many  people  groping  for 
and  proposing  various  courses  of  action 
In  the  hope  of  relieving  this  critical  sit- 
uation. However,  none  of  them  seem  to 
go  right  to  the  heart  of  the  problem.  Too 
many  would  try  to  solve  this  merely  with 
money — when  money  alone  simply  can- 
not solve  the  problem.  Paying  each  of 
the  limited  number  of  physicians  now  In 
the  health  profession  twice  as  much 
money  will  not  Increase  the  quantity  of 
services,  but  rather,  there  must  be  a 
change  In  the  methods  of  delivering 
services. 

For  several  years  and  especially  the 
past  several  months,  I  have  looked  every- 
where for  a  program  that  will  offer  some 
hope  of  overcoming  the  principal  prob- 
lems connected  with  changing  State 
medical  practice  acts,  developing  educa- 
tional programs  for  allied  health  per- 
sonnel, and  providing  a  method  whereby 
the  licensing  problems  can  be  overcome 
In  the  least  possible  time.  I  have  finally 
decided  that  the  only  way  this  can  be 
done  is  by  the  President  calling  an  emer- 
gency meeting  and  pressing  continuous 
negotiations  for  a  solution  in  much  the 
same  way  that  our  mediators  press  for 
solutions  to  a  laiwr  dispute  or  other  mat- 
ters of  great  national  importance.  Unless 
this  is  done,  various  groups  will  continue 
to  propose  nonsolutlons  or  wait  for  some- 
one else  to  do  something.  The  President 
has  ample  authority  to  call  such  a  meet- 
ing and  I  strongly  urge  that  he  do  so. 


ATLANTIC   UNION   RESOLUTION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  FiNDLEY)  Is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  5  years 
ago  the  statesman  who  Is  now  President 
of  the  United  States  "strongly  urged"  the 
Congress  to  adopt  the  Atlantic  Union 
resolution.  Today  virtually  the  same  res- 
olution is  being  reintroduced  In  the 
House  by  a  bipartisan  group  of  71  Mem- 
bers from  25  States,  and  every  region  of 
our  own  Federal  Union. 

In  It  we  propose  that,  with  no  further 
delay,  we  try  this — to  quote  Mr.  Nixon's 
1966  endorsement — this: 

Resourceful  tool  for  coping  with  the  prob- 
lems Of  •  •  •  Incredible  change  •  •  •  going 
on  In  the  world  aro\ind  us. 

Five  identical  concurrent  resolutions 
are  being  introduced.  The  chief  sponsors 
»re  Donald  M.  Fraskr.  Democrat  of  Min- 
nesota. Morris  K.  Udall,  Democrat  of 
Arizona,  Jni  Wright,  Democrat  of  Texas, 
P.  Bradford  Morse,  Republican  of  Mas- 
•achusetts,  and  myself. 

All  except  Mr.  Udall  are  here  today  to 
take  part  in  this  discussion. 


The  text  of  the  Atlsmtic  Union  resolu- 
tion follows : 

Whereas,  the  Interdejjendence  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  Atlantic  Community  has  stead- 
ily grown  with  the  Increased  mobility  of  capi- 
tal and  goods,  while  the  revolutionizing  speed 
of  scientific,  technological  advance  has  out- 
stripped the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  made 
It  necessary  to  forge  new  bonds  to  maintain 
the  unity  of  these  nations,  so  essential  to 
International  prosperity,  peace  and  freedom; 

Whereas,  the  defense  of  the  nations  of  the 
Atlantic  Community  against  not  only  war 
but  monetsuy  crash  and  depression  continues 
to  be  a  mutual  concern; 

Whereas,  the  citizens  of  these  free  nations 
are  already  united  also  by  a  common  devo- 
tion to  democratic  traditions  and  the  rule  of 
law; 

Whereas,  this  common  heritage  enables 
and  requires  them,  when  facing  such  chal- 
lenges as  those  now  confronting  them,  to 
meet  and  explore  together  how  best  to  en- 
large and  extend  the  rule  of  law  to  provide 
for  effective  democratic  government  and 
regulation  of  their  common  concerns; 

Whereas,  our  Original  States,  when  beset  by 
divisive  dangers  under  their  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, sent  delegates  to  the  1787  Con- 
vention, who  traced  the  trouble  to  the  con- 
federal structure  and  to  replace  It  Invented 
the  federal  system,  which  has  eSectlvely 
safeguarded  member  States  from  domination 
by  one  another,  equitably  apportioned  among 
their  sovereign  citizens  voting  pwwer  on  com- 
mon concerns,  assured  each  State  of  inde- 
pendent government  of  State  affairs,  met 
other  challenges  like  those  now  facing  the 
Atlantic  allies  and  not  merely  worked  but 
proved  that  free  people  can  thus  work  mar- 
vels; 

Whereas,  a  Joining  together  for  such  pur- 
poses of  the  democratic  nations  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Community  to  create  an  Atlantic  Union 
within  the  fraimework  of  the  United  Nations 
would  reduce  the  cost  of  the  common  de- 
fense, provide  a  stable  currency  for  world 
trade,  facilitate  commerce  of  all  kinds,  en- 
hance the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  mem- 
ber nations,  and  increase  their  capacity  to 
aid  the  people  of  developing  nations:  Now 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  (1)  The  Con- 
gress hereby  creates  an  Atlantic  Union  dele- 
gation, composed  of  eighteen  eminent  citi- 
zens, and  authorized  to  organize  and  partici- 
pate m  a  convention  made  up  of  similar 
delegations  from  such  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
allies  as  desire  to  Join  In  this  enterprise, 
to  explore  the  possibility  of  agreement  on: 

(a)  A  declaration  that  the  goal  of  their 
peoples  Is  to  transform  their  present  alliance 
into  a  federal  union; 

(b)  A  timetable  for  the  transition  to  this 
goal;  and 

(c)  Democratic  institutions  to  expedite 
the  necessary  stages  and  achieve  the  objec- 
tive in  time  to  save  their  citizens  from 
another  war  or  depression,  and  let  them 
enjoy,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  greater  free- 
dom and  higher  moral  and  material  blessings 
which  federation  has  brought  free  people  in 
the  past; 

(2)  The  convention's  recommendations 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  for  action 
by  constitutional  procedure; 

(3)  Not  more  than  half  of  the  delegation's 
members  shall  be  from  one  political  party, 
and  all  shall  be  citizens  of  high  stature 
and  wide  Influence,  representing  together  a 
broad  range  of  experience  In  the  various  ma- 
jor challenges  facing  this  undertaking,  and 
so  conscious  of  Its  Importance  and  urgency 
as  to  be  willing  to  give  it  personally  the 
necessary  priority  and  time; 

(4)  (a)  Six  of  the  delegates  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, after  consultation  with  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  six  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  after  consulta- 


tion with  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  and  six  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

(b)  Vacancies  shall  not  affect  its  powers 
and  shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  as 
the  original  selection. 

(c)  The  Delegation  shall  elect  a  chairman 
and  vice-chairman  from  among  its  members. 

(d)  All  members  of  the  Delegation,  like 
the  drafters  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion, shall  be  free  from  official  instructions, 
and  free  to  speak  and  vote  Individually  In 
the  Convention. 

(6)  The  Delegation  shall  cease  to  exist  at 
the  expiration  of  the  three-year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this 
Resolution. 


List  of  Cospomsobs 
Joseph  P.  Addabbo  (D-NY) 
Olenn  M.  Anderson  (D-Callf) 
Thomas  L.  Ashley  (D-Ohlo) 
Herman  BadlUo  (D-NY) 
Nick  Begich  (D- Alaska) 
Mario  Biaggl  (D-NY) 
Edward  P.  Boland  (D-Mass) 
Richard  Boiling  (I>-Mo) 
Garry  Brown  (R-Mich) 
Silvio  O.  Conte  (R-Mass) 
James  C.  Gorman  (D-Callf ) 
Charles  C.  IXggs,  Jr.  (D-Mlch) 
John  D.  Dlngell  (D-Mlch) 
Harold  D.  Donohue  (D-Mass) 
Florence  P.  Dwyer  (R-NJ) 
Don  Edwards  (D-Calif ) 
Joshua  Ellberg  (D-Pa) 
Marvin  L.  Esch  (R-Mlch) 
Prank  E.  Evans  (D-Colo) 
•Paul  Plndley  (R-ni) 
Edwin  B.  Porsythe  (R-NJ) 
•Donald  M.  Fraser  (D-Mlnn) 
BlU  FTenzel  (R-Mlim) 
Richard  H.  F\ilton  (D-Tenn) 
Sam  Olbbons  (D-Fla) 
GUbert  Gude  (R-Md) 
Edith  Green  (D-Ore) 
Seymoxir  Hal  pern  (R-NY) 
Julia  Butler  Hansen  (D-Wssh) 
Michael  Harrington  (D-Mass) 
James  F.  Hastings  (R-NY) 
William  D.  Hathaway  (D-Malne) 
Augustvis  F.  Hawkins  (D-Oallf) 
Ken  Hechler  (D-WVa) 
Henry  Helstoskl  (D-NJ) 
Frank  Horton  (R-NY) 
James  J.  Howard  (D-NJ) 
Joseph  E.  Karth  (D-Mlnn) 
Hastings  Keith  (R-Mass) 
Edward  I.  Koch  (D-NY) 
Peter  N.  Kyros  (D-Malne) 
Robert  K  Leggett  (D-CalU) 
Paul  N.  McCloskey,  Jr.  (R-Oallf ) 
Joseph  M.  McDade  (R-Pa) 
Abner  J.  Mlkva  (D-IU) 
William  S.  Moor  head  (D-Pa) 
•F.  Bradford  Morse  (R-Mass) 
Charles  A.  Mosher  (R-Oblo) 
John  E.  Moss  (D-Calif ) 
James  O.  O'Hara  (D-Mlch) 
Bertram  L.  Podell  (D-NY) 
Melvln  Price  (D-ni) 
Graham  Purcell  (D-Tex) 
Albert  H.  QiUe  (R-Mlnn) 
Tom  Rallsback  (R-Ill) 
Thomas  M.  Rees  (D-Callf ) 
Donald  W.  Rlegle,  Jr.   (R-Mlcb) 
Howard  W.  Roblson  (R-NY) 
Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.  (D-NJ) 
Edward  R.  Roybal  (D-Callf) 
Femand  J.  St  Germain  (D-RI) 
James  H.  Scheuer  (D-NY) 
Herman  T.  Schneebell  (R-Pa) 
Fred  Schwengel  (R-Iowa) 
Robert  T.  Stafford  (R-Vt) 
William  A.  Stelger  (R-WU) 
Charles  M.  Teague  (R-Callf ) 
Robert  O.  Tleman  (D-RI) 
•Morris  K.  UdaU  (D-Arls) 
Jerome  R.  Waldle  (D-Callf) 
•Jim  Wright  (D-Tex) 


•  Principal  cosponsors. 
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HiaTOIllC    KXKEUll'ION 

This  resolution  calls  for  an  explora- 
tory expedition.  Many  of  us  believe  it 
wUl  open  an  even  greater  future  for  man- 
kind than  has  our  awe-inspiring  and 
already-productive  exploration  of  the 
moon. 

Certainly  it  will  cost  only  an  infinitesi- 
mal fraction  of  the  amount  already  in- 
vested in  the  space  expeditions. 

It  would  explore  the  poesibUity  of 
uniting  the  nations  of  the  Atlantic  Com- 
munity permanently  into  a  Federal 
structure  similar  to  our  own  Federal  Un- 
ion. In  reality,  it  seelts  to  bring  our  politi- 
cal institutions  out  of  the  age  of  the 
sailing  ship  and  into  the  rocket  age. 

Twelve  days  ago.  we  witnessed  the  safe 
landing  of  our  astronauts  on  the  moon. 
So  incredibly  precise  and  reliable  our 
technology  has  become  that  we  accepted 
the  third  pmpoint  landing  on  the  moon 
almost  as  a  commonplace  event  Al- 
though it  was  truly  awe-inspiring,  the 
success  was  nonetheless  expected.  Once 
mankind  took  the  first  step  on  the  moon, 
the  second  and  third  could  not  be  far 

oflT. 

"In  the  age  of  the  rocket,  dreams  be- 
come reality  with  a  speed  which  Is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine."  Those  were  also  the 
words  of  Mr.  Nixon  written  in  1968.  They 
might  have  been  uttered  today  in  recog- 
nition of  the  great  sdenUflc  accomplish- 
ments of  our  astronauts.  Surely  they  sum 
up  the  lightning  progress  of  our  scientific 
endeavors. 

In  fact,  these  words  by  Private  Citizen 
Nixon  referred  to  the  powerful  Idealism 
of  a  new  political  order  among  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Atlantic  community,  and  the 
practicality  of  a  change  in  intematioiial 
institutions  as  revolutionary  as  the 
technology  that  made  possible  the  moon 

In  his  statement,  made  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  Mr.  Nixon 
drew  the  line  shiuply  between  the  great 
progress  in  the  fields  of  science  and 
technology,  and  the  lack  of  progress  in 
our  political  and  social  institutions  which 
guide  and  shape  that  technology 

The  nations  of  the  world  have  devel- 
oped the  capability  to  destroy  one  anoth- 
er completely,  but  we  have  yet  to  build 
a  political  system  which  can  prevent  a 
world  holocaust.  We  have  the  ability  to 
walk  among  the  stars,  but  not  the  social 
institutions  which  can  make  it  safe  to 
walk  the  streets  and  roads  of  this  planet. 
Conceivably,  the  convention  would  ex- 
plore the  possibility  of  applying  the 
genius  of  our  own  U.S.  Federal  system 
to  the  broader  Atlantic  commimity.  A 
federation  of  these  major  nations  of 
western  civilization  would  be  formidable 
indeed.  It  would  result  in  a  political  in- 
stitution large  enough  to  deal  success- 
fully with  the  supranational  problems 
that  now  confound  us. 

Testifying  before  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  in  1966.  Mr.  Nixon 
succinctly  stated  the  case  for  the  resolu- 
tion. He  said: 

The  Atlantic  Union  Resolution  is  a  for- 
WKTd-looklng  proposal  which  acknowledges 
the  depth  and  breadth  of  incredible  change 


which  is  going  on  In  the  world  around  us.  I 
urge  Its  adoption. 

Is  the  United  States  ready  for  such  a 
venture?  That  same  question  was  asked 
by  George  Washington  back  in  1787  as 
the  Constitutional  Convention  began  its 
meetings  in  Pliiladelphia.  Brushing  it 
aside.  General  Washington  pressed  on. 
exhorting  the  Convention  to  "raise  a 
standard  to  which  the  wise  and  the  hon- 
est can  repair." 

So.  we  too  must  press  forward. 

Scientific  development  and  technology 
rush  head-on  quite  irrespective  of  na- 
tional boundaries.  So  does  world  eco- 
nomic development.  The  multinational 
corporation  is  commonplace.  Social  phe- 
nomena, such  as  the  youth  culture,  are 
no  respectors  of  the  Nation-State.  Pov- 
erty and  disease  have  never  known  the 
confines  of  nationality.  In  recent  years 
the  environmental  problems  of  air  and 
water  pollution  have  plagued  the  west. 

THr    CHOICr    BEFORE    NATO 

The  choice  before  the  NATO  countries 
as  we  face  each  of  these  social,  political 
and  economic  situations  is  whether  each 
country  will  deal  individually  with  every 
problem  in  a  piecemeal  fashion  strictly 
limited  by  the  requirements  of  the  Na- 
tion-State, or  whether  a  common  ap- 
proach can  be  taken.  If  we  choose  the 
former  method,  we  simply  put  off  the  day 
of  national  reckoning,  for  without  gov- 
ernment on  a  scale  to  match  multina- 
tional. Intercontinental  problems,  so- 
cieties simply  cannot  continue  to  func- 
tion smoothly,  and  perhaps  may  cease 
to  function  at  all.  The  problems  are  al- 
ready supranational.  It  is  up  to  us  to  de- 
velop the  supranational  institutions  to 
deal  adequately  with  them. 

The  time  for  this  initiative  is  now. 
Former  President  Elsenhower,  who  was 
a  supporter  of  Atlantic  Union,  once  told 
me  at  Gettysburg.  "We  deal  with  the 
urgent  questions,  and  leave  the  important 
ones  for  tomorrow." 

Today  we  deal  with  the  urgent  ques- 
tions, such  as  the  Middle  East,  Vietnam, 
Cambodia,  and  Laos.  Will  we  be  bold 
enough  to  deal  with  Atlantic  Union — 
now.  in  good  time — or  will  we  put  It  off 
until  tomorrow — the  tomorrow  that 
must  wait  until  mankind  suffers  some 
new  worldwide  agony? 

I  am  convinced  the  exploration  of  a 
supranational  political  system  capable  of 
uniting  the  free  people  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Community  effectively  will  return 
far  more  real  dividends  than  we  can 
gain  from  exploring  space.  In  stating 
this.  I  do  not  mliiimize  the  value  of  space 
exploration.  It  is  worthwhile,  and  in  my 
view  has  already  yielded  great  dividends. 

Similarly.  I  view  the  potential  divid- 
ends from  this  resolution  far  greater 
than  we  can  expect  from  the  billions  in- 
vested in  the  proposition  that  the  best 
way  to  strengthen  freedom  against  dic- 
tatorship is  to  go  to  war  to  save  South 
Vietnam  from  communism. 

Indeed  the  exploratory  expedition  this 
resolution  contemplates  would  not  risk 
the  life  of  one  single  person  on  earth. 
American  or  otherwise 

Promising  and  time-tested  though  It  is. 
the  Federal  answer  to  our  supranational 
problems  to  this  date  has  not  been  ex- 
plored at  aU  with  any  other  nation. 


How  strange  that  we  should  not  yet 
have  done  so,  when  we  know  from  cur 
own  history  the  basic  weakness  of  the 
alliance  system — note  our  dismal  experi- 
ence with  an  alliance,  the  Articles  of 
Confederation — and  the  great  strength 
of  our  own  federal  system,  which  has 
yielded  new  rewards  in  liberty  and  equal- 
ity to  each  succeeding  generation. 

ADOPTION    COMMITS    NO    ONE 

Let  me  stress,  first  of  all.  the  explora- 
tory character  of  the  proposed  Atlantic 
Convention.  This  resolution  does  not 
commit  anyone  to  forming  or  entering 
an  Atlantic  Union  or  federation  or  any 
type  of  organization  or  agreement.  It 
commits  us  and  the  other  participating 
nations  only  to  exploring — and  of  course, 
reporting  back  its  agreed  findings  for  ac- 
tion by  each  nation  in  the  Convention — 
and  it  limits  the  exploring  to  only  three 
areas. 

The  first  and  crucial  one  is  to  explore 
whether  the  participating  allies  wish  to 
agree  to  declare  that  the  goal  of  their 
peoples  is  to  transform  their  present 
military  alliance  into  a  federal  union. 
There  are  various  kinds  of  federal 
unions — ours.  Canada's.  Switzerland's,  to 
mention  three  varieties.  But  they  all  have 
in  common  these  three  essentials: 

First,  the  powers  of  government  are  di- 
vided between  those  which  all  agree  are 
purely  national  or  state  affairs  and  those 
which  are  common  affairs  of  them  all. 

Second,  the  contracting  parties  or 
sovereigns  are.  In  the  last  analysis,  the 
individual  citizens  of  each  nation  in  the 
Union,  rather  than  their  national  or  even 
Federal  Government.  It  is  the  citizens 
who  elect  the  legislature  and  executive  of 
their  Federal  Government  and  continue 
to  elect  those  of  their  Nation.  The  laws 
made  by  the  Federal  Government  oper- 
ate, like  those  of  the  national  govern- 
ment, upon  the  citizens.  The  purpose  of 
the  Federal  Government  is.  again,  the 
same  as  that  of  any  democratic  national 
government — to  guarantee  the  citizens 
more  power  over,  or  more  independence 
and  freedom  from,  any  government, 
rather  than  to  give  any  government  more 
power  over  the  citizens,  or  become  more 
independent  of  or  free  from  their  con- 
trol. 

Third,  since  the  nations  or  states  in 
any  federation  vary  considerably  in 
population,  the  federal  system  always 
Includes  safeguards.  For  example,  the 
U.S.  Legislature  consists  of  a  differently 
structured  House  and  Senate,  and  the 
t>alance  of  power  between  them  together 
with  the  requirement  that  both  must 
agree  before  a  bill  becomes  law  serves  not 
only  to  preserve  the  independence  of 
each  State  from  all  others,  as  regards  its 
purely  state  or  national  affairs,  but  also 
to  prevent  any  large  State,  or  group  of 
smaller  ones,  from  dominating  others. 
These  safeguards  have  proved  capable  of 
assuring  a  viable,  workable  system  far 
more  effective  than  any  alternative  sys- 
tem. 

There  are.  of  course,  other  character- 
istics that  all  Federal  unions  share,  but 
those  three  may  suffice  at  this  time  to 
Indicate  what  is  meant  by  the  number 
one  aim  of  the  Convention — to  explore 
the  possibility  of  agreement  to  set  as  a 
goal  the  transformation  of  the  present 
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alliance  Into  a  Federal  union.  This  is 
crucial,  for  obviously  if  no  such  agree- 
ment can  be  reached  by  this  Convention, 
then  It  cannot  explore  the  other  two 
fields.  Assuming,  as  I  and  many  others 
would,  that  it  can  reach  this  agreement, 
it  then  may  explore  the  remaining  areas. 
The  second  area  is  to  explore  the  pos- 
sibility of  agreement  on  a  timetable  for 
the  transition  stages  to  this  eventual 
goal.  Clearly,  such  transformation  from 
alliance  to  federation  cannot  be  wrought 
at  one  stroke  with  regard  to  any  of  the 
common  affairs  which  the  Convention 
agrees  to  recommend  the  people  should 
transfer  to  the  Federal  Government.  The 
powers  it  recommends  for  federation  are 
bound  to  be  few;  the  classic  ones  would 
include  common  defense,  common  for- 
eign policy,  common  currency,  a  common 
market,  common  postal  and  other  com- 
munication systems,  and  a  common  citi- 
zenship— in  addition  to  the  national  citi- 
zenship the  people  of  each  nation  re- 
tain. To  federate  these  few  is  obviously 
a  big  order;  no  one  can  foresee  how  many 
of  them  the  Convention  might  be  able 
to  agree  upon.  One  can  see,  however,  that 
some  of  these  powers  could  be  trans- 
ferred with  less   transition   time   than 
others.  For  example,  a  common  foreign 
policy  should  not  take  so  long  as  creating 
a  common  market;  control  of  atomic  and 
rocket  weapons — once  there  was  agree- 
ment to  federalize  them — would  not  en- 
counter such  inherent  time-consuming 
transitional  difficulties  as  would  trans- 
forming national  Infantry  divisions  into 
a  federal  army.  If  the  Convention  can- 
not agree  on  a  tentative  timetable  for 
each  of   these   powers,  it   could  surely 
agree  to  a  timetable  for  setting  up  some 
democratic  Institutions  and  dump  into 
their  lap  the  problem  of  working  out 
deadlines — or   rather,  lifelines  of   tim- 
ing—for the  transition  in  each  field  rec- 
ommended for  the  Federal  Government. 
This  brings  us  to  the  third  area  of  ex- 
ploration— that  of  working  out  these  in- 
stitutions for  expediting  the  transitional 
stages  and  saving  us  all  from  the  wars, 
depressions,  and  other  calamities  that 
we  are  exposed  to  by  the  tendency  of 
democracies  to  do  too  little  too  late. 

Such  are  the  three  areas  to  which  the 
Convention's  exploration  Is  limited. 
Where  it  does  agree,  all  it  can  do.  I  re- 
peat, is  to  recommend,  that  is.  report  its 
findings  back  to  the  governments  and 
peoples  of  the  participating  nations,  for 
them  to  approve  or  reject. 

SUBJECT    TO    NATIONAL    APPROVAL 

Not  only  does  the  resolution  limit  this 
Convention  to  exploring,  and  recom- 
mending, but  it  includes  strong  safe- 
guards to  assure  that  none  of  the  dele- 
gates to  it  from  the  United  States — or 
from  any  other  nation  that  wishes  to  fol- 
low its  example  in  this  respect — can 
commit  their  government.  It  provides 
that  they  speak  and  vote  in  the  Conven- 
tion as  individual  citizens,  not  as  a  unit, 
not  as  delegates  acting  imder  the  in- 
structions of  their  government.  This 
should  not  only  reassure  those  who  might 
fear  that  the  delegates  might  "sell  us  all 
down  the  river,"  it  should  also  reassure 
those  who  are  weary  of  the  exercises  in 
futility  and  timewasting  that  many  dip- 


lomatic conferences  come  to  be.  This  res- 
olution, by  freeing  the  delegates  from 
having  to  act  within  the  rigid  confines  of 
official  instruction,  while  requiring  them 
to  be  "citizens  of  high  stature  and  wide 
influence,  representing  together  a  broad 
range  of  experience  in  the  various  ma- 
jor challenges  facing  this  undertaking." 
gives  the  best  possible  guaranty  that  the 
exploration  will  be  bold  yet  prudent, 
comprehensive  yet  deep,  and  their  com- 
mon findings  will  result  from  a  careful 
sifting. 

This  approach  to  an  admittedly  tough 
but  vital  problem  is  not  new.  Although 
it  has  not  yet  been  used  in  the  political 
field  of  inter-democracy  organization  in 
our  century  of  world  wars  and  world 
depressions,  we  have  resorted  to  it  when 
war  faced  us  with  the  dire  prospect  that 
the  Nazis  would  win  by  devising  the  first 
atomic  bomb.  Our  Government  did  not 
try  to  meet  this  challenge  by  repeated 
exhortations  to  our  scientists.  No,  its  one 
instruction  to  them  was  to  get  that  bomb, 
and  get  it  first — find  the  best  and  fastest 
way. 

The  triumph  of  that  commonsense  ap- 
proach unhappily  has  not  yet  moved  us 
to  a  similar  approach  to  the  challenge  of 
uniting  the  free  Atlantic  community. 

And  yet  this  approach — which  our  res- 
olution would  have  us  try  now — is  not 
new  in  this  very  field.  We  who  sponsor 
this  resolution  did  not  invent  this  ap- 
proach, or  get  it  from  the  atomic  scien- 
tists: we  got  it  from  the  Philadelphia 
Convention  in  1787.  For  that  convention 
was  composed  of  delegates  who  spoke  and 
voted  as  eminent  individuals,  free  from 
instructions  from  their  State  govern- 
ments. Had  it  been  organized  like  the 
Continental  Congress,  where  each  dele- 
gation was  under  instructions — a  Con- 
gress that  John  Adams  correctly  defined 
as  a  "diplomatic  assembly" — had  the  1787 
Convention  followed  that  model  it  is  all 
too  certain  that  it  would  never  have  pro- 
duced what  so  many  have  called  a  "mir- 
acle"— our  Federal  Constitution. 

What  this  resolution  would  do,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  nothing  more — and  nothing 
less  than  this :  It  would  have  us  explore — 
after  all  the  disastrous  failures  of  our 
century — the  Federal  answer  to  the  chal- 
lenges which  face  us,  and  explore  it  by 
the  Federal  Convention  approach  that 
first  found  this  "Mother  Lode"  for  free- 
dom and  peace.  It  would  explore  the  vast, 
time- tested  possibilities  offered  by  the 
type  of  interstate,  or  intemation  or  in- 
terdemocracy  organization  that  for  gen- 
erations has  worked  the  best  for  the  free- 
dom and  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
people  it  has  united.  It  would  have  us 
look  for  solution  into  the  system  of  Fed- 
eral union  which  our  Foimding  Fathers 
invented.  That  system  has  proved  as  ef- 
fective in  the  heart  of  Europe,  in  Switzer- 
land, where  it  has  united  in  enduring 
peace,  the  Germans,  French,  and  Italian 
peoples  who,  outside  its  frontiers,  have 
fought  tragic  wars  against  one  another. 
In  our  country  it  has  united  on  a  vsist 
scale  a  citizenry  composed  of  many  na- 
tionalities, races,  and  religions,  and  it 
has  grown  from  13  impoverished,  squab- 
bling States  to  50,  stretching  from  here 
far  beyond  our  continent,  across  the 
ocean  to  Hawaii. 


THBXETOLD   CHALLENGE 


The  challenge  we  face  in  uniting  the 
Atlantic  community,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
threefold:  It  is  to  unite  proud,  ancient 
nations  freely,  imite  them  effectively  on 
a  huge  scale,  and  unite  them  on  an  open- 
end  dynamic  basis  where,  by  the  admis- 
sion to  it  of  other  nations,  who  desire 
this  and  are  willing  and  able  to  meet  its 
standards,  this  Union  of  the  free  can 
grow  greater,  and  give  increasing  moral 
and  material  strength  to  wider,  deeper, 
fuller  freedom.  I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Federal  Union  system  has  al- 
ready proved  that  it  meets  all  three  of 
these  challenges  far  better  than  any  of 
the  alternatives  which  have  monopolized 
our  attention  for  the  71  years  of  this 
century — only  to  leave  us  more  endan- 
gered than  we  were  before. 

This  federal  system  deserves  not  only 
to  be  explored  now,  but  to  be  explored 
by  the  kind  of  capsule  that  first  reached 
this  fantastically  fertile  and  productive 
•moon"— the  Federal  Convention  ap- 
proach. 

Is  it  not  strange,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our 
own  Federal  way  to  peace  and  freedom, 
and  our  own  Federal  Convention  ap- 
proach to  it — both  of  them  as  American 
as  George  Washington  and  Benjamin 
Franklin — are  both  our  most  neglected 
benefactors? 

Surely  it  is  high  time  to  turn  to  them, 
as  the  Atlantic  Union  resolution  would 
have  us  do. 

Some  will  object,  no  doubt,  that  before 
we  authorize  this  exploratory  expedition, 
which  will  cost  maybe  all  of  $100,000  or 
$200,000,  we  must  be  sure  it  will  bring 
back  concrete  advantages — the  kind  of 
solid  rocks  that  are  deemed  most  valua- 
ble at  present.  Well,  let  us  look  at  the 
proposition  from  that  angle. 
Take  the  problem  of  inflation. 

UNION    TO    FIGHT    INFLATION 

Inflation  is  the  scourge  of  the  wage- 
earner  and  housewife  not  only  through- 
out our  covmtry  but  throughout  the  At- 
lantic commimity.  I  need  not  dilate  on 
either  the  dangers  in  it,  or  the  citizens' 
desire  that  it  be  curbed,  or  the  fact  that 
nowhere  in  the  free  commimity  are  offi- 
cial remedies  for  it  proving  effective,  de- 
spite all  the  repeated  hopes  expressed  for 
them.  We  all  know  that  inflation  is  not 
just  a  recent  thing;  the  older  we  are 
the  more  acutely  we  remember  how  long 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  has 
been  shrinking. 

How  would  Atlantic  Union  help  check 
this? 

Let  us  face  the  fact  that  in  all  demo- 
cratic countries,  their  free  systems  do 
lead  to  the  formation  of  powerful  pres- 
sure groups  whose  concern  is  to  advance 
the  interests  of  their  members.  Much  of 
this  is  laudable  and  a  necessary  part 
of  democracy.  But  it  can  get  out  of  hand 
and  become  dangerous  to  all  concerned — 
as  in  what  is  called  the  wage-price  spiral. 

Nearly  all  these  pressure  groups — 
whether  business,  labor,  farmers,  doctors, 
or  veterans — to  mention  only  a  few — 
seek  to  get  more  real  income  for  them- 
selves. There  are  several  ways  of  doing 
that — one  is  by  increasing  the  prices  of 
what  they  sell,  or  their  wages  or  salaries 
or  fees  for  their  work.  Another  is  by  re- 
ducing their  costs,  their  expenditures. 
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Most  of  them  rely  on  the  former  method; 
few  on  the  latter.  And  so  we  have  de- 
mands for  trade  quotas  to  keep  out  com- 
petition, featherbeddlng  by  labor,  all 
aorts  of  things  that  add  to  everyone's 
cost  of  producing  and  living — rather 
than  demands  or  proposals  for  getting 
more  by  cutting  costs — the  method  which 
benefits  everyone. 

In  our  time  the  main  cost-cutting  fac- 
tors which  help  to  keep  the  wage- price 
spiral  and  inflation  in  check  are  such  in- 
ventions as  modern  machinery,  mass 
production,  standardization  and  mass 
distribution  methods  that  give  more 
value  for  less  per  unit  cost.  Most  of  our 
modem  political  inventions — such  as 
quotas  smd  exchange  controls  work  the 
other  way:  they  add  artiflcially  to  cost, 
and  to  inflation. 

But  time  was  when  political  Inventions 
were  a  powerful  factor  in  cutting  every- 
one's costs,  putting  the  economy  on  a 
sound  basis.  A  prime  example  of  this  is 
the  invention  of  the  Federal  Union  sys- 
tem. We  forget  that  the  necessity  that 
mothered  this  great  political  institution 
was  war  and  Inflation.  When  the  Thirteen 
States  were  organized  as  the  alliance  of 
the  Articles  of  Confederation — each  with 
its  own  armed  force,  its  oven  currency,  its 
own  trade  barriers  against  the  others — 
what  was  the  situation  after  the  victory 
at  Yorktown?  The  States  were  afflicted 
with  depression,  many  with  galloping  in- 
flation. To  quote  John  Plske's  "Critical 
Period  of  American  History"; 

By  1786.  under  the  universal  depresalon 
and  want  of  confidence,  ail  trade  had  well- 
nlgb  stopped,  and  political  quackery,  with 
Its  cheap  and  dirty  r«medles.  had  full  con- 
trol at  the  field. 

Trade  disputes  threatened  war  among 
New  York,  Connecticut.  New  Jersey. 
There  were  11  territorial  disputes  among 
the  13  States;  several  led  to  bloodshed 
and  threatened  war.  The  currency  Issued 
by  various  States  became  worthless, 
misery  wsis  widespread,  armed  mobs 
broke  up  courts.  The  peak  came  in 
Shay's  Rebellion  in  Massachusetts  in  the 
winter  of  1786-87.  All  this  spread  fear 
among  patriots  that  they  would  lose  the 
liberty  they  had  won  during  the  Revolu- 
tion. Shay's  Rebellion  triggered  this  into 
the  decision  taken  by  the  Continental 
Congress  in  this  very  month  of  February 
In  1787,  on  February  21,  to  be  exact — to 
call  the  long  proposed  Federal  Conven- 
tion to  meet  during  the  month  of  May  to 
ejcplore  how  best  to  change  the  structure 
of  the  Confederation  so  as  to  produce  an 
"adequate"  Oovemment.  capable  of 
handling  the  challenges  of  the  time.  The 
decision,  Incidentally,  was  not  easy.  On 
the  first  test,  the  proposal  was  defeated 
by  a  tie  vote  of  3  to  3,  with  two  other 
States  evenly  divided  and  two  more  lack- 
ing proper  representation.  The  Massa- 
chusetts— Impelled  by  the  rebellion  It  had 
Just  suffered — reposed  the  motion  in 
slightly  different  form,  and  won. 

As  we  all  know,  the  resulting  Philadel- 
phia Convention  suffered  crisis  after 
crisis,  and  the  Federal  Constitution  It 
recommended  to  the  States  after  a  hun- 
dred days  of  debate  was  bitterly  opposed 
by  many,  and  was  ratifled  by  very  narrow 
majorities  in  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
and  Virginia.  This  great  political  Inven- 


tion replaced  those  13  armies,  13  curren- 
cies, and  13  sets  of  trade  barriers  with  a 
Federal  defense  force,  a  Federal  dollar, 
and  common  market;  and  it  replaced 
the  alliance  with  an  effective  democratic 
Federal  Oovemment. 

What  was  the  Immediate  result,  once 
this  £jst  Federal  Union  went  into  ef- 
fect on  March  4,  1789?  Within  a  couple 
of  years  the  new  dollar  was  so  solid  that 
the  same  States  and  people  who  under 
the  Confederacy  could  no  long  borrow 
anything  either  at  home  or  abroad  were 
able  imder  the  new  Federal  Government 
to  borrow  In  the  money  markets  of  Eu- 
rope at  the  lowest  rate  of  interest  any 
country  got.  Within  the  first  10  years 
of  the  new  Union  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  13  States  quadrupled.  The  Union  in- 
herited from  the  Confederation  a  debt 
of  about  $75,000,000.  Then  it  paid  $15,- 
000.000  for  the  Louisiana  Purchase  in 
1803.  and  $5,000,000  for  Florida,  and 
borrowed  $98,000,000  during  the  War  of 
1812.  Even  so,  thanks  to  Federal  Union, 
the  American  people  were  able  to  reduce 
the  Federal  debt  so  rapidly  that  by  1835 
there  was  no  debt  left,  and  the  Union 
was  distributing  a  surplus  of  $28,000,000. 

How  to  account  for  this  astounding 
change?  The  Confederation  had  the  very 
same  people,  the  same  leaders,  the  same 
human  nature,  the  same  natural  re- 
sources, as  the  new  Federal  Union.  Yet 
under  the  old  alliance  system  there  was 
gaUoplng  inflation,  depression,  misery, 
armed  rebellion.  How  can  you  account  for 
the  astounding  change  from  fsdlure  to 
success  except  by  crediting  It  to  the  only 
basic  change  that  had  occurred — the 
shift  from  the  alliance  to  the  Federal  sys- 
tem? The  change  from  the  old  political 
structure  that  maximized  costs  and 
minimized  confidence,  to  the  new  politi- 
cal Invention  which  minimized  costs  and 
maximized  faith  and  confidence? 

Nor  was  this  success  a  fleeting  phenom- 
enon— as  have  been  so  many  of  the  in- 
ventions of  diplomacy,  the  nonfederal  in- 
ternational machinery  in  which  such 
great  hopes  are  often  placed. 

This  bold  American  experiment  In 
establishing  a  free  movement  of  men, 
goods  and  money  between  sovereign 
States,  plus  the  stability  and  other  ad- 
vantages of  a  common  currency  and  a 
common  Government  for  common  af- 
fairs, and  the  economies  of  a  common 
defense  force — this  political  invention  re- 
sulted in  Increasingly  incalculable  cost- 
cutting  SIS  our  Federal  Union  united  more 
and  more  people — partly  by  free  immi- 
gration— and  more  and  more  territory 
from  which  new  States  were  admitted 
to  It. 

Our  expansion  of  the  area  proflting  so 
much  from  this  Federal  free  movement 
of  men.  money  and  goods  came  to  a  halt 
in  our  century.  Virtually  no  more  terri- 
tory has  been  added  since  1900  to  our 
Union.  We  rightly  do  not  seek  more 
territory  for  ourselves — but  surely  it  is 
time  to  seek  the  great  territory  for  this 
cost-cutting  system  that  we  and  our 
NATO  allies  may  gain  by  federating  the 
Atlantic  community  as  our  Foimding 
Fathers  federated  the  13  States  along 
our  shore  of  the  Atlantic. 

They  began  their  audacious  experiment 
when  the  Industrial  Revolution  was  just 


beginning  with  its  cost-cutting  spinning 
jennies,  steam  engines  and  other  ma- 
chines— opening  the  century  of  steam 
and  electricity.  Where  the  Founding 
Fathers  at  the  1787  Convention  paused 
in  their  labors  to  go  down  to  the  Dela- 
ware River  and  see  John  Fitch's  early  at- 
tempt to  make  a  steamboat,  we  see  and 
hear  in  our  living  rooms  by  TV,  Ameri- 
cans picking  up  rocks  on  the  moon.  We 
stand  at  the  opening  of  the  computer- 
rocket-atomic  era,  facing  vaster  oppor- 
timlty,  and  vaster  dangers,  than  did  our 
far-sighted  forebears.  What  shall  our  an- 
swer to  the  challenge  be? 

True,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  still  far  from 
the  galloping  Inflatlcm  and  economic  de- 
pression experienced  by  the  13  States  in 
the  Winter  of  1786-87.  True,  the  State 
Department  on  March  10,  last  year  again, 
as  usual  recommended  that  "no  further 
action  be  taken  on"  the  Atlantic  Union 
resolution,  declaring — as  It  has  done  ever 
since  the  original  Klefauver  Atlantic 
UnicMi  resolution  which  Senator  Nixon 
cosponsored  in  1951 — that  "we  believe  it 
would  be  premature  for  the  United  States 
to  initiate  the  measures  contemplated" 
In  the  current  resolution.  But  dare  we 
follow  its  advice  even  a  year  longer? 

OMXNOUB  OMXNB 

There  ese  continuing  ominous  omens. 
After  that  advice  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment, we  saw  our  greatest  railway — the 
Penn  Central — go  bankrupt.  Now  we  see 
the  same  thing  happen  in  England  to 
Rolls-Royce.  Last  summer  and  fall  three 
of  the  bigger  brokerage  houses  on  Wall 
Street — the  largest  bearing  the  name  of 
Dupont — faced  failure  and  were  saved 
only  by  drastic  measures,  at  the  last 
hour — one,  in  the  Itist  5  minutes.  Why 
such  drastic  measures?  On  January  24 
the  New  York  Times  Sunday  financial 
section  front-paged  an  interview  with 
Felix  Rohatyn,  chairman  of  the  "Crisis 
Committee"  the  Stock  Exchange  setup, 
which  It  describes  as  the: 

"Pivotal  .  .  .  central  figure"  In  the  struggle 
to  "keep  Wall  Street  afloat."  and  the  "man 
who  carried  the  ball."  It  quotes  Mr.  Rohatyn 
as  sajrtng  about  his  committee:  "Everybody 
seemed  to  come  to  a  decision  that  we  Just 
couldn't  let  a  major  (brokerage)  firm  go 
bankrupt.  We  just  had  to  make  the  decision 
that  if  we  did  let  one  go  under  there  would 
be  a  panic.  *  *  *  If  there  was  a  panic,  we  just 
couldn't  put  it  back  together.  I  must  say 
that  this  left  me  with  a  sinking  feeling  In  the 
pit  of  my  stomach. 

That  Is  how  thln-lce  near  we  came  to 
potentially  another  1929  Wall  Street 
crash  only  a  few  months  after  the  com- 
placent advice  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  our  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
in  the  view  of  the  man  who  grappled  with 
this  peril  day  auid  night  for  weeks,  even 
months. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Mr. 
Rohatyn  is  a  strong  supporter  of  the  At- 
lantic Union  resolution? 

True  again,  thanks  to  these  drastic 
measures  to  shore  up  those  three  broker- 
age firms  because  of  their  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  clients  across  the  country 
who  would  have  been  hard  hit  by  the 
bankruptcy  of  even  one  of  them,  that 
crisis  passed.  True,  the  market  is  now 
again  going  up  and  up.  But  can  we  be 
sure  that  this  fiush  on  the  Wall  Street 
cheek  Is  the  flush  of  health — not  the 
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flush  of  fever?  Can  we  be  sure  that  it 
does  not  reflect  fear  of  greater  inflation? 
Let  us  hope  so — but  let  us  not  put  all 
our  most  precious  eggs  in  that  basket. 

I  spoke  a  moment  ago  of  how  near  we 
came  only  a  few  months  ago  about  what 
might  have  become  another  1929  Wall 
Street  crash.  But  I  am  not  alone  in  fear- 
ing that  a  Wall  Street  panic  now  would 
have  far  worse  repercussions  than  the 
one  of  1929. 

Consider  the  riots  which  the  racial 
problem  has  already  produced  in  our 
major  cities  from  coast  to  coast.  Consider 
the  turmoil  we  have  had  on  our  cam- 
puses, and  the  student  turmoil  in  Paris 
and  elsewhere  in  European  Atlantlca. 
How  much  more  explosive  all  this  might 
well  become  if  we  and  the  Atlantic  com- 
munity should  suffer  another  depression 
which  would  inevitably  spread  like  wild- 
fire through  the  free  world.  Which  do 
you  think  would  profit  from  such  a  de- 
pression— free  government  or  dictator- 
ship, free  enterprise  or  commimlsm? 

Shall  we  risk  waiting  for  a  national 
catastrophy  to  lead  us  to  explore  the  At- 
lantic Federal  answer?  We  can  be  sure 
that  If  it  comes,  it  will  be  nothing  so 
small  as  Shay's  rebellion  that  spurred 
our  Federal  Founding  Fathers  to  action 
in  a  slower  moving  time. 

We  face  other  dangers.  There  is  Viet- 
nam. There  remains  the  threat  of  nu- 
clear confrontation  In  the  Mideast.  I  have 
talked  before  of  the  Atlantic  Union  an- 
swer to  the  war  dangers;  I  will  not  go 
into  that  now  again. 

There  are  still  other  challenges  we 
face  together  with  our  allies — exploding 
population  amid  dwindling  resources  and 
rising  pollution,  for  example.  My  col- 
leagues will  deal  with  this  and  other 
aspects  of  this  Issue.  I  have  wanted  to 
center  my  time  on  the  inflationary  and 
economic  problems  that  we  face  and  the 
hope  that  Atlantic  Union  brings.  Before 
I  leave  this  subject,  let  me  add  one  more 
point. 

We  face  many  urgent  domestic  needs 
that  require  vast  sums  of  money.  So  do 
our  Atlantic  allies.  Atlantic  Union  of- 
fers a  much  safer  way  of  providing  the 
necessary  fimds  than  running  huge 
budget  deficits,  and  risking  bigger  ones. 
In  the  October-November  1969  Freedom 
&  Union  magazine,  its  editor,  Clarence 
Streit.  revealed  an  off-the-record  inter- 
view he  had  with  General  Elsenhower, 
then  Commander  in  Chief  at  SHAPE,  In 
Paris  on  April  26,  1951.  He  quotes  the 
general  as  saying: 

I  don't  see  how  anyone  can  get  away 
from  It — In  union  there  Is  strength.  It  seems 
as  simple  as  that  to  me.  I  believe  that  if  we 
got  effective  political  union  In  the  Atlantic 
we  could  cut  cur  defense  costs  by  half. 

General  Eisenhower  was,  of  course, 
giving  a  rough  but  Intelligent  guess — 
clearly  he  meant  that  we  could  save  enor- 
mously on  defense  by  Atlantic  Union. 
Clearly  we  could  save  by  his  estimate 
more  than  $30  billion  annually  on  de- 
fense, while  strengthening  defense  by 
the  priceless,  costless  strength  that,  as 
he  said,  lies  in  union.  Think  of  how  such 
a  saving  would  lessen  the  Inflationary 
pressure — and  provide  the  means  for 
badly  needed  work  in  other  areas. 


OBJECTIONS    TO    UNION    tTNStrBSTANTlAl. 

What  are  the  objections?  The  main 
ones  are  the  chronic  ones  of  the  State 
Department.  My  colleague  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Fraser)  will  deal  with  them. 
Here  I  would  add  only  this :  One  of  those 
obJeoticMis  Is  that  the  Europeans  are  not 
interested  in  even  exploring  federation 
with  us.  Recent  personal  experience  casts 
all  doubts  aside.  At  the  North  Atlantic 
Assembly  of  NATO  Parliamentarians 
Itist  November,  I  submitted  to  the  Politi- 
cal Committee  a  resolution  on  this  sub- 
ject, after  making  it  very  clear  that  what 
I  had  in  mind  wais  a  convention  to  ex- 
plore Atlantic  federation.  After  2  days 
discusslOTi  by  this  Committee,  the  mem- 
bers voted  18  to  5  in  favor  of  my  pro- 
posal. Significantly,  two  of  the  three 
French  members  voted  for  the  proposal, 
the  other  abstained.  The  strongest  sup- 
port came  from  Germans  of  both  politi- 
cal parties,  and  from  British  Labor  mem- 
bers. Only  a  parliamentary  technicality 
kept  the  resolution  from  being  adopted 
on  the  floor  of  the  Assembly.  Had  a  vote 
been  taken,  I  am  confident  it  would  have 
passed  by  a  substantial  margin. 

That  letter  last  March  from  the  State 
Depaitment  also  says: 

Experience  shows,  and  It  Is  our  view,  that 
such  progress — that  Is,  to  closer  unification 
across  the  Atlantic — Is  best  achieved  through 
a  series  of  small,  pragmatic  steps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  dwelt  at  some 
length  today  on  how  our  Founding 
Fathers  changed  from  alliance  to  fed- 
eration. Certainly,  it  was  not  by  small 
steps,  but  by  the  exploratory  Federal 
convention  move  which  our  resolution 
would  nave  us  try  now.  The  1787  Con- 
vention followed  a  number  of  proposals 
for  union,  starting  33  years  before  with 
Benjamin  Franklin's  Albany  plan  in 
1754,  and  after  a  number  of  steps,  most 
of  which  were — like  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  creation  of  the 
Continental  Congress — not  small  and 
pragmatic  but  quite  revolutionary. 

I  find  no  hint  of  the  need  to  wait  for 
more  small,  pragmatic  steps  in  the  state- 
ment President  Nixon  made  5  years  ago 
urging  Congress  to  approve  this  resolu- 
tion in  1966.  He  said: 

It  la  fitting  that  the  United  States,  the 
world's  first  truly  federal  government  should 
be  a  main  force  behind  the  effort  to  find  a 
ba^U  for  a  broad  federation  of  free  Atlantic 
nations. 

Although  the  accomplishment  of  the  ulti- 
mate goal  of  the  Resolution  may  well  be  Im- 
poeslble  to  attain  for  many  years,  recent 
events  of  history  and  numerous  scientific  and 
technological  advances  of  the  past  20  years 
point  the  way  In  this  direction.  It  would  be 
foollah  for  us  to  Ignore  the  fact  that  science 
and  history  are  even  now  fatef  ully  combining 
to  accomplish  the  some  goal.  Perhaps,  by 
anticipating  the  further  shrinking  of  the 
world,  the  dialogue  which  this  Resolution 
contemplates  will  provide  a  resourceful  tool 
for  coping  with  the  problems  of  a  world 
which  In  30  years  will  have  iindergone  even 
more  drastic  changes  than  have  occurred 
since  World  War  n. 

I  have  been  deeply  disturbed  of  late  by 
the  trend  of  events  in  E^^^ope.  The  renewed 
nationalism  of  France  haa  for  the  moment 
halted  the  pace  at  which  the  nations  of  West- 
ern E^irope  were  moving  toward  beoomlng  a 
unified  and  federated  oocomiuilty.  By  adopt- 
ing a  measure  such  as  the  Atlantic  Unloci 


Resolution  we  could  give  new  Impetus  to  the 
spirit  of  federalism  In  Western  Europe. 

To  be  sure  the  concept  of  an  "Atlantlca"  is 
at  present  only  a  dream,  but  in  the  age  of 
the  rocket,  dreams  become  reality  with  a 
speed  which  Is  di£Bcult  to  imagine.  The  At- 
lantic Union  Resolution  Is  a  forward-looking 
proposal  which  acknowledges  the  depth  and 
breadth  of  incredible  change  which  is  going 
on  in  the  world  around  us.  I  urge  its  adop- 
tion. 

Who  will  venture  to  answer  that  state- 
ment? Is  it  not  even  more  unanswerable 
now  than  it  was  5  years  ago?  And  it 
starts  by  stressing,  not  endless  small, 
pi"agmatic  steps  in  a  time  of  "incredible 
change"  but  the  leadership  which  "it  is 
fitting  that  the  United  States,  the  world's 
first  truly  Federal  Government, "  should 
give  to  "the  effort  to  find  a  basis  for  a 
broad  federation  of  free  Atlantic  na- 
tions." It  starts  with  the  anphasis  on  our 
own  Federal  history — an  example  I  have 
sought  to  follow  today. 

Some  may  say  that  the  Atlantic  Con- 
vention approach  will  take  too  Icaig  to 
help  with  the  urgent  problems  I  have 
dealt  with.  Let  me  reply  by  citing  our  own 
history  again.  Shay's  Rebellion  triggered 
the  decision  on  February  21,  1787,  to  call 
the  Federal  Convention  to  meet  in  the 
month  of  May  of  that  year. 

It  took  sdmost  2  years  before  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  it  drafted  was  put  into 
effect.  Let,  despite  the  delay,  and  the 
acrimonious  debates  that  filled  those  2 
years,  there  was  no  more  armed  rebel- 
lion. Instead,  the  ec(momic,  financial, 
and  general  domestic  situation  began 
slowly  to  improve  immediately  after  the 
crucial  decision  to  call  the  Convention 
was  taken.  Such  is  the  favorable  psycho- 
logical power  of  the  hope  that  a  great 
constructive  move  gives  people. 

We  can  surely  trust  that  the  hope  and 
faith  which  the  decision  of  the  Congress 
to  call  the  Convention  to  explore  Atlantic 
Union  will  inspire,  will  begin  &s  instan- 
taneously to  improve  our  present  situa- 
tion— mihtary,  political,  and,  especially, 
economic  and  financial.  If  this  decision 
cannot  have  that  immediate  powerful 
effect,  surely  nothing  less  can — least  of 
all  another  small,  pragmatic  step. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Texas,  Jim 
Wright,  who  has  long  favored  the  Atlan- 
tic Union  approach  to  our  national  prob- 
lems and  who  is  a  chief  sponsor  of  the 
Atlantic  Union  resolution. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
along  with  a  number  of  our  colleagues 
I  have  introduced  a  resolution  calling 
for  a  convention  of  the  North  Atlantic 
democracies  to  explore  ways  of  achiev- 
ing a  closer  working  union  among  us. 

Surely  the  time  has  come  for  those  of 
us  who  live  In  the  mature  and  developed 
democracies  surrounding  the  North  At- 
lantic to  begin  exploring  ways  in  which 
we  may  Jointly  tackle  the  burgeoning 
problems  which  are  rapidly  becoming 
too  great  for  any  one  of  us  or  any  one 
group  of  us  to  cope  with  alone.  Much  has 
been  and  will  be  said  about  the  regional 
problems  of  defense  and  economics 
which  face  us  now  and  seem  sure  to 
become  ^more  perplexing  unless  new  and 
better  political  Institutions  are  devel- 
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oped.  These  are  problems  which  simply 
will  not  yield  to  a  unilateral  approach. 

But  today  I  would  like  to  draw  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  another  of 
these  problems  which  in  these  times  no 
single  country,  no  matter  how  great,  can 
hope  to  solve  alone.  It  has  to  do  with 
the  ever-increasing  niunbers  of  people 
in  the  world,  the  ever-increasing  deple- 
tion of  the  world's  resources,  and  the 
accelerating  degradation  of  our  common 
environment.  No  one  country  is  solely 
responsible  for  the  increase  in  world 
population  or  for  the  increase  In  the 
pollution  of  land,  water,  and  air.  Obvi- 
ously, therefore,  no  one  country,  no  mat- 
ter what  It  does,  can  make  even  a  major 
contribution  to  the  solution  of  this  inter- 
national dilemma. 

The  industrial  democracies  around  the 
North  Atlantic  are  responsible  for  the 
consumption  of  80  percent  of  the  world's 
annual  production  and  cause  about  80 
percent  of  the  world's  pollution.  If  we 
can  find  an  effective  way  to  attack  these 
problems  together,  there  is  much  that 
we  can  do  for  the  future  of  the  human 
race :  but  it  cannot  be  done  through  any 
existing  institution. 

Obviously,  we  are  interdependent.  The 
great  preponderance  of  all  of  our  in- 
ternational trade  is  with  each  other.  If 
any  one  of  the  Atlantic  countries  were  to 
decide  to  take  all  of  the  costly  measures 
which  would  be  required  t»  clean  up  its 
own  water  and  air,  and  its  neighbors  did 
not  choose  to  do  likewise,  the  virtuous 
country  would  immediately  find  itself  not 
only  struggling  in  fuitlllty  but  operating 
at  a  great  competitive  disadvantage  com- 
paxed  to  its  neighbors.  If  the  industries 
in  one  country  &ie  required  to  assume 
many  additional  costs  to  abate  pollution, 
it  might  well  be  that  their  products  could 
not  compete  with  those  of  another  coun- 
try which  still  permitted  unlimited  pol- 
lution. If  one  country  is  to  undertake  the 
expense  of  ending  pollution,  its  trading 
partners  must  be  required  to  do  likewise; 
and  it  Is  impossible  to  do  this  under  any 
international  arrangemertts  or  institu- 
tions now  existing. 

The  convention  called  for  In  this  res- 
olution seems,  to  me,  to  be  the  best 
search  party  that  we  could  assemble. 
Certainly,  all  of  us  around  the  North  At- 
lantic can  together  do  many  things  far 
better  than  we  can  do  them  separately. 
We  can  also  do  them  far  cheaper.  These 
economies  and  this  increased  eCBclency 
are  not  available  to  us  now  because  we 
do  not  have  the  joint  political  and  eco- 
nomic Institutions  that  will  make  them 
possible.  Probably  we  do  rujt  even  know 
Just  what  these  institutions  ought  to  be. 
We  do  know,  however,  the  direction  in 
which  we  should  move.  The  convention 
provided  for  in  this  resolution  should  be 
able  to  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  where 
we  need  it  most. 

It  Is  only  a  first  step,  but  if  mankliKl 
is  to  survive  in  any  kind  of  comfort  and 
dignity,  such  a  first  step  must  be  taken. 
And,  if  we  cannot  start  in  our  own  At- 
lantic community,  which  shares  so  much 
in  common  purpose  and  common  tradi- 
tion, then  surely  there  is  no  other  plfu;e 
available  to  us. 

Mr  FTNDLEY  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  <  Mr.  Fhaseh  )  has 


long  been  a  leader  In  the  cause  of  At- 
lantic Union.  As  in  the  past,  he  is  a  prin- 
cipal spoT\sor.  and  he  has  labored  long  in 
the  effort  to  build  support  for  Federal 
Union. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  again  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Findley)  and  a  large  bi- 
partisan group  of  Members  in  introduc- 
ing the  Atlantic  Union  resolution. 

Two  years  ago,  in  June  1969.  when  the 
resolution  was  introduced  In  the  91st 
Congress.  I  noted  that  I  had  supported 
the  concept  of  Atlantic  Union  for  over 
20  years.  It  is  my  hope  that,  through 
the  efforts  of  this  Congress,  we  will  move 
beyond  the  concept  of  Atlantic  Union 
and  take  additional  steps  toward  making 
political  union  a  reality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  major  reason  that  addi- 
tional steps  have  not  been  taken  is  that 
the  executive  branch  has  been  reluctant 
to  speak  out  on  this  subject  or  has  op- 
posed the  idea. 

Enuring  the  1950's  the  State  Depart- 
ments opposition  to  various  Atlantic 
Union  resolutions  was  due  primarily  to 
bureaucratic  caution  at  the  working  level. 
John  Foster  Dulles  cosponsored  one  reso- 
lution as  a  Senator.  Initially  opposed  It 
as  Secretary  of  State  and.  then,  after  it 
was  changed  to  provide  that  the  U.S. 
delegation  be  named  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  the  Speaker  rather  than  by  the 
President,  gave  it  his  support. 

In  1960,  Secretary  of  State  Christian 
Herter  advised  Chairman  Morgan  of 
State's  approval  of  the  pending  resolu- 
tion. Congress  adopted  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 170  on  September  7.  It  became 
Public  Law  86-719  of  the  86th  Congress 
In  conformity  with  that  act  the  Atlantic 
Convention  of  NATO  Nations  was  held 
in  Paris,  January  8  through  20.  1962. 

The  bipartisan  U.S.  delegation  was 
jointly  chaired  by  former  Secretary 
Herter  and  former  Under  Secretary  Wil- 
liam Clayton.  Its  report  to  the  Congress 
is  contained  in  House  Document  433  of 
the  87th  Congress,  second  session.  June 
18,  1962.  It  says: 

One  of  the  principal  recommendations 
adopted  by  the  Convention  calls  upon 
the  governments  of  the  NATO  coun- 
tries to  draw  up  plans  within  2  years 
for  the  creation  of  an  Atlantic  CkMnmunlty 
suitably  organized  to  meet  the  political,  mili- 
tary, and  economic  challenges  of  this  era.  To 
this  end  they  should,  within  the  earliest 
practicable  period,  appoint  members  to  a 
Special  Oovemmental  Commission  on  At- 
lantic Unity.  The  Commission  should  study 
the  organization  of  the  Atlantic  Community, 
particularly  In  the  light  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  this  Convention,  and  It  should  be 
Instructed  to  propose  such  reforms  and  sim- 
plifications of  existing  institutions,  and  such 
new  Institutions  as  may  be  required. 

From  then  until  their  deaths,  Mr.  Her- 
ter and  Mr.  Clayton  repeatedly  urged  the 
State  Department  to  implement  that  rec- 
ommendation by  appointing  the  Special 
Governmental  Commission. 

In  1962  John  Kennedy  was  President 
and  George  Ball  his  Under  Secretary  of 
State.  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  left  super- 
vision over  European  and  Atlantic  affairs 
to  Mr.  Ball.  The  letter,  who  had  been 
Jean  Monnefs  lawyer  in  the  United 
States  before  coming  into  the  Govern- 
ment, believed  passionately  In  complete 


federal  unity  of  the  Common  Market 
coimtries  as  a  prerequisite  to  further 
progress  toward  Atlantic  unity. 

While  Mr.  Ball  was  Under  Secretary  he 
personally,  and  other  officials  of  the 
State  Department  under  his  direction, 
expressed  opposition  to  various  Atlantic 
Union  resolutions  on  the  grounds  that 
adoption  might  dilute  and  lessen  pres- 
sure for  full  European  unity. 

The  goal  of  Mr.  Ball's  policy  was  the 
establishment  of  an  "equal  pillar"  of 
united  Europe,  an  "equal  partner"  with 
the  United  States,  capable  of  speaking 
with  us  with  an  "equal  voice." 

Mr.  Herter,  Mr.  Clayton,  and  others 
countered  that  it  was  unrealistic  to  ex- 
pect in  the  foreseeable  luture  the  forma- 
tion of  any  "United  States  of  Europe" 
comparable  in  unity  to  the  United  States 
of  America,  that  such  a  "USE"  could 
not  be  assimied  to  be  in  the  U.S.  interest 
regardless  of  how  much  of  Europe  it 
included,  who  controlled  it,  or  what  its 
orientation  might  be,  and  that  in  any 
event  U.S.  interests  required  immediate 
development  of  closer  United  States- 
European  relations  without  waiting  for 
the  fulfillment  of  problematical  European 
unity. 

Another  reason  for  State  Department 
opposition  in  the  1960's  was  an  unwill- 
ingness to  explore  greater  unity  with 
Europe  without  knowing  the  end  result. 
This  was  countered,  unsuccessfully,  by 
the  contention  that  the  end  result  of 
any  exploration  cannot  be  known.  There 
would  be  no  final  commitment  by  this  or 
any  other  government  until  the  results 
were  known  and  approved  by  constitu- 
tional processes. 

A  third  argument  was  that  "the  time 
is  not  auspicious."  This  was  agreed,  but 
a  counterargument  was  made  that  in 
the  absence  of  U.S.  leadership  and  ini- 
tiative the  time  would  become  progres- 
sively less  auspicious.  The  passage  of  time 
has  confirmed  this. 

General  De  Gaulle  did  great  damage 
to  the  course  of  both  European  and  At- 
lantic unity,  but  in  the  process  he  per- 
formed one  service.  He  made  many 
Americans  think  harder  about  whether 
European  unity,  regardless  of  its  form, 
membership,  orientation,  or  leadership, 
would  necessarily  be  in  the  U.S.  interest. 

There  were  also  signs  that  the  Com- 
mon Market  was  tending  toward  eco- 
nomic autarchy,  particularly  in  agricul- 
ture, rather  than  becoming  the  outward- 
looking,  expanding  unit  contemplated  by 
the  Treaty  of  Rome.  It  may  still  get 
back  on  the  rails  but  in  the  meantime  it 
has  given  Americans  considerable  cause 
for  thought. 

Since  George  Ball's  departure  from 
the  State  Department  in  1966,  State  has 
continued  to  oppose  the  various  resolu- 
tions, but  with  less  fervor. 

On  March  10,  1970,  H.  G.  Torbert.  Jr., 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congres- 
sional Relations,  replied  to  Chairman 
Morgan's  request  of  June  16,  1969,  for 
the  Department's  views  on  House  Con- 
current Resolutions  283,  284,  285,  and 
288: 

We  favor  closer  relations  among  Atlantic 
nations  by  Improving  relationships  with  ex- 
isting Institutions,  notably  NATO  and  the 
OECD.  We  consider  the  efforts  being  made 
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on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  toward  their 
development  to  be  pragmatic  steps  toward 
the  achievement  of  the  Ideas  that  motivated 
House  Concurrent  Resolutions  383,  384,  386 
and  28«. 

European  sentiment  In  favor  of  coopera- 
tion with  the  U.S.  In  virtually  all  fields  Is 
stronger  them  ever  as  witnessed  by  their 
receptivity  to  the  F^resldent's  Initiatives  In 
NATO.  At  the  same  time,  the  E^iropeans  are 
fccuslng  their  attention  on  the  strengthen- 
ing and  enlargement  of  European  Institu- 
tions, a  process  which  Is  a  necessary  step  to- 
ward strengthening  our  partnership  with 
Europe.  Though  there  has  been  considerable 
progress  toward  tightening  the  bonds  that 
both  unite  Western  Europe  and  Increase  co- 
operation across  the  Atlantic,  experience 
shows,  and  It  Is  our  view,  that  such  progress 
Is  best  achieved  through  a  series  of  small, 
pragmatic  steps. 

This  Administration  has  made  clear,  how- 
ever, that  It  will  not  lay  down  any  blue- 
prints for  the  Europeans  to  follow.  This  posi- 
tion stems  from  an  appreciation  of  the  nature 
of  our  current  relations  with  Europe. 

For  these  reasons,  we  believe  It  would  be 
premature  for  the  U.S.  to  Initiate  the  meas- 
ures contemplated  In  the  forward-looking 
Atlantic  Union  resolutions.  The  Department 
recommends,  therefore,  that  no  further  ac- 
tion be  taken  on  the  resolutions  at  this  time. 

The  restrained  objections  expressed 
In  this  letter  are  ttiree:  First,  that 
"strengthening  and  enlargement  of  Eu- 
ropean institutions  is  a  necessary  step 
toward  strengthening  our  partnership 
with  Europe":  second,  that  progress  can 
best  be  achieved  through  "small,  prag- 
matic steps";  and  third,  that  passage  of 
such  a  resolution  would  be  "premature." 

With  respect  to  the  first  point,  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  future  European  unity 
is  not  clear.  Today,  opinion  is  focused  on 
the  United  Kingdom-European  Eco- 
nomic Community  negotiations.  Whether 
these  negotiations  succeed  or  fail,  the 
United  States  will  face  a  new  situation  in 
Western  Europe.  We  should  be  cur- 
rently considering  our  course  of  action 
in  either  eventuality.  It  is  hard  to  see 
why  further  developments  in  European 
imity  should  be  a  "necessary  step" 
toward  strengthening  our  own  relations 
with  Europe. 

Concerning  the  second  point,  "small, 
pragmatic  steps"  are  essential.  Such 
steps,  however,  are  much  easier  to 
achieve  if  they  are  on  a  path  toward  a 
specific  goal.  No  government  is  now  pre- 
pared to  enter  into  a  new  federal  union, 
but  there  is  increasing  realization  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  that  no  nation 
is  "sovereign"  in  today's  world.  Some 
joint  exercise  of  sovereignty  is  essential 
to  enable  any  government  to  carry  out 
its  responsibilities  to  its  people.  There  is 
Increasing  recognition  that  federal  prin- 
ciples have  proved  both  their  worth  and 
their  adaptability  to  changing  circum- 
stances. 

Progress  toward  imity  in  Europe  has 
been  and  is  being  achieved  through 
small,  pragmatic  steps,  each  of  them  dif- 
ficult and  controversial.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  these  steps  would  have  been 
taken  had  not  European  unity  been  es- 
tablished as  a  goal,  first  by  the  Hague 
Conference  in  1948  and  later  by  the 
Treaty  of  Rome  in  1957. 

Whether  or  not  passage  of  the  present 
resolution  is  "premature"  is  a  matter  of 
judgment.  TTiere  can  be  no  doubt  that 


United  States-European  relations  today 
are  far  less  close  than  they  were  in  the 
1950's.  They  deteriorated  seriously  dur- 
ing the  1960'8.  The  tide  may  be  reversed 
in  the  1970's.  especially  when  the  South- 
east-Asian-war-caused drain  of  our 
human  and  material  resources  is  ended. 

U.S.  leadership  and  initiative  is  essen- 
tial. No  one  else  can  supply  it.  If  unity  is 
as  good  for  the  EJuropeans  as  we  have 
been  telling  them  it  is  for  the  last  25 
years,  it  would  be  well  for  the  United 
States  to  explore  whether  a  certain 
amount  of  unity  of  Elurope  with  us  might 
not  be  more  in  our  interest  than  a  great 
deal  of  European  unity  without  us.  Con- 
gressional initiative  in  voting  for  such 
exploration  would  be  a  dramatic  stimu- 
lus to  improved  United  States-European 
relations.  The  time  to  take  action  is  now. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Tlie  gentleman's  com- 
ments are  both  perceptive  and  appreci- 
ated. They  are  an  extremely  valuable 
contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague  from  Mas- 
sachusetts on  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  Congressman  F.  Bradford 
Morse,  has  also  been  a  longtime  sup- 
porter of  Atlantic  Union. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  with  so  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
support  of  the  Atlantic  Union  Resolu- 
tion— a  resolution  proposing  the  explora- 
tion of  federation  as  a  means  of  advanc- 
ing the  mutual  interests  of  the  Atlantic 
democracies  and  of  solving  our  common 
problems,  military,  monetary,  economic, 
environmental,  and  technological. 

The  legislative  history  of  this  concept 
dates  back  over  20  years.  Since  1949,  res- 
olutions proposing  a  convention  of  NATO 
nations  to  explore  the  federal  answer  to 
tne  problems  facing  tnem  all  have  been 
sponsored  by  many  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress and  have  been  endorsed  by  many 
of  our  own  leaders  and  prominent  citi- 
zens, including  President  Richard  Nixcn, 
and  as  well,  officials  of  many  other  of 
our  free-world  Atlantic  allies.  In  1962,  in 
fact,  after  the  Congress  approved  a 
greatly  modified  version  of  the  resolu- 
tion, such  a  convention  met  in  Paris  and 
adopted  a  declaration  expressing  the 
conviction  that — 

Our  survival  as  free  men,  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  progress  for  all  men,  demand  the 
creation  of  a  true  Atlantic  Community  with- 
in the  next  decade. 

The  passage  of  time  has  not  vitiated 
the  potential  of  a  broad  federation  of 
free  Atlantic  states.  On  the  contrary,  the 
last  decade,  with  its  technological  and 
scientific  progress  and  the  concommitant 
developments  with  regard  to  the  arms 
race  and  nuclear  proliferation  problems, 
has  made  it  an  even  more  persistent  and 
urgent  mission  to  explore  new  channels 
of  cooperation  that  will  help  the  Atlan- 
tic nations  work  together  effectively  in 
the  solution  of  the  needs  of  today's 
world.  As  President  Nixon  said  in  his 
address  to  the  North  Atlantic  Council  in 
1969: 

We  must  buUd  an  alliance  strong  enough 
to  deter  those  who  might  threaten  war;  close 
enough  to  provide  for  continuous  and  far- 
reaching  consultation;  trusting  enough  to 
accept  a  diversity  of  views;  realistic  enough 
to  deal  with  the  world  as  It  Is;  flexible 
enough  to  explore  new  channels  of  construc- 
tive cooperation. 


The  United  States  is  clearly  in  a  posi- 
tion to  initiate  such  an  effort,  and  I  am 
delighted  by  the  broad  and  bipartisan 
support  the  resolution  has  received  In 
the  House. 


TAKE   PRIDE   IN   AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Miller)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation.  In 
1954,  after  ma^  years  of  research 
throughout  the  country,  Dr.  Jonas  Salk 
of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  perfected 
a  vaccine  for  paralytic  polio  and  soon 
at  health  clinics  and  schools  across  the 
Nation  thousands  of  children  were  in- 
oculated against  this  dreaded  crippler. 
Then  in  1961!  Dr.  Albert  Sabin  of  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  developed  an 
oral  vaccine.  Widespread  use  of  these 
vaccines  has  reduced  the  number  of  polio 
cases  in  the  country  from  14,000  in  1955 
to  34  in  1967. 


LITHUANIA  CRIES  OUT  FOR 
SELF-DETERMINA'nON 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Rarick)  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  February 
16  marked  the  anniversary  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  of  Lithuania, 
the  53d  since  the  restoration  of  Lithu- 
ania as  a  sovereign  and  self-governing 
state.  Next  week  Americans  of  Lithu- 
anian origin  or  descent  and  their  friends 
in  all  parts  of  our  great  Nation  will  ob- 
serve the  720th  anniversary  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  Lithuanian  state  when 
Mindaugas  the  Great  unified  all  Lithu- 
anian principalities  into  one  kingdom  in 
1251. 

It  is  right  and  proper  that  the  Ameri- 
can p>eople  express  our  admiration  and 
praise  for  the  invincible  spirit  of  the 
Lithuanians  manifested  in  their  past 
valiant  deeds  in  defense  of  their  freedom 
and  for  their  perseverance  and  unwaver- 
ing struggle  to  regain  their  liberty  again 
as  a  free  nation. 

We  must  not  allow  the  truth  concern- 
ing the  enslavement  of  Lithuania  and  the 
other  captive  nations  to  be  forgotten.  The 
facts  must  be  retold  frequently  in  the 
press  and  by  teachers  of  history  in  the 
classrooms.  The  truth  will  motivate  the 
free  people  of  this  still  great  nation  and 
of  the  world  to  take  positive  action  to 
bring  about  the  restoration  of  a  new  day 
of  independence  for  the  people  of 
Lithuania. 

The  history  of  the  Lithuanian  people 
is  one  of  long  oppression  and  domina- 
tion. From  1795  to  1915,  Lithuania  was 
occupied  by  the  Russians  until  ovemm 
by  German  armies  in  World  War  I.  The 
defeat  of  Germany,  coupled  with  the 
Bolshevik  Revolution  in  Russia,  brought 
about  favorable  conditions  for  Lithu- 
anian independence.  By  1917,  Lithuanian 
public  opinion  pressured  the  German 
Government  to  authorize  the  gathering 
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of  a  congress  of  delegates  which  proposed 
601  Independent  Lithuania. 

On  February  16,  1918,  Lithuania  was 
proclaimed  an  independent  state,  based 
on  democratic  principles. 

When  German  troops  evacuated  In 
1919.  the  Red  army  again  occupied  Lith- 
uania. 

In  1920,  the  Soviets  signed  a  peace 
treaty  with  Lithuania,  recognizing  It  a^ 
an  Independent  nation  and  pledging  re- 
nxmciation  forever  of  all  rights  of  sov- 
ereiCTity. 

The  expansion  of  powerful  countries 
leading  to  World  War  n  soon  found 
Lithuania  occupied  once  again.  In  1939, 
the  Germans  were  yielded  tiie  dty  of 
Klaipeda — Memel — and  the  same  year  a 
mutual  assistance  treaty  was  forced  upon 
the  little  nation  by  Russia.  Lithuania 
was  coerced  to  grant  air  bases  and  to 
admit  Soviet  military  garrisons  despite 
a  treaty  of  nonaggression  signed  in  1926. 
In  1940,  a  rigged  election  produced  a  pup- 
pet congress  which  requested  the  incor- 
poration of  Lithuania  into  the  Soviet 
Union.  That  same  year  Russia  declared 
Lithuania  to  be  a  republic  of  the  U5.S.R. 

Prom  that  day  to  present  Lithuania 
suffers  as  an  oppressed  land.  Her  people 
have  been  uprooted  and  hauled  off  by  the 
tens  of  thousands  to  Siberian  slave- labor 
camps — the  language,  customs,  religion, 
and  culture  suppressed  and  destroyed. 

In  Lithuania,  as  in  other  countries 
taken  over  by  the  Communists,  thoee 
most  likely  to  oppose  the  tyranny  of  a 
Commimist  state — landowners,  lawyers, 
salesmen,  clergy,  and  so  forth — were 
quickly  liquidated.  Torturous  meth- 
ods were  used  in  order  to  intimidate  into 
submission  others  whom  the  Russians 
planned  to  utilize  as  slave  laborers.  A 
bit.  more  pcUnful  than  those  used  cm 
horses,  was  put  in  the  mouths  of  the 
persecuted  so  they  could  not  scream  In 
their  agonies.  Scalding  water  was  poured 
over  their  faces  while  they  were  still 
alive.  Persons,  some  not  yet  in  their 
teens,  were  abused  sexually.  Many  com- 
mitted suicide  rather  than  submit  to 
the  atrocities.  Anyone  whose  loyalty  to 
the  Soviets  was  suspect,  even  those  who 
had  helped  the  Communists  gain  power, 
wwe  slaughtered  since  the  Soviets 
wanted  no  troublemakers  aroimd.  Thou- 
sands were  arrested  during  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning  in  their  homes. 
Wives  and  husbands  were  separated 
never  to  see  each  other  again.  All  these 
atrocities  and  many  yet  more  horrible 
are  attested  to— with  photographic  evi- 
dence— in  the  congressional  hearings  to 
investigate  the  Incorporation  of  the 
Baltic  States  into  the  USSR.— Novem- 
ber and  December  1953 — A.  Vytenls'  'The 
Red  Star;"  Petrultls"  "Lithuania  Under 
the  Sickle  and  Hammer;"  E.  J.  Harri- 
sons "Lithuania's  Plght  for  Freedom," 
and  many  other  works. 

Lithuania  today  haunts  dvillzatian  as 
a  classic  example  of  the  results  of  Cbm- 
mundst  Inhumanity.  A  genocide  crimi- 
nally inflicted  by  Bolahevlk  Riasla^-a 
signator  to  the  Genocide  Convention — 
aealnet  a  anall  nation  which  has  been 
totially  devoured  and  exploited  by  the 
Soviets. 


The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  Soviet  incorparation  of  either 
Lithuania  or  of  the  other  two  Baltic 
States :  Estonia  or  Latvia.  Lithuania  con- 
tinues to  maintain  an  Embassy  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The  portion  of  our  GovemmMit  in 
refusing  to  recognize  the  illegal  occupa- 
tion of  Lithuania,  Estonia,  and  Latvia 
and  in  displaj-lng  with  words  a  desire  for 
their  right  to  self-determination  is  right 
and  just.  It  is  well  to  recall  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  second  session  of  the  89th 
Congress  calling  for  the  restoration  of 
freedom  to  the  Baltic  States.  I  Insert 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  416  at  this 
point: 

H.  Con.  Res.  416 

Whereat  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploitation 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights.  Is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  Is  an  impediment  to  the 
promotion  of  world  peace  and  cooperation; 
and 

Whereas  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination;  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  political  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and  religious  development;  and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  peoples  of  ESstonla,  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  these  rights  by  the  Oovemment  at 
the    Soviet    Union;    and 

Whereas  the  Oovemment  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  a  program  of  deportations 
and  resettlement  of  i>eoplee.  continues  In  its 
effort  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of  the 
populations  of  the  Baltic  States;  and 

Whereas  it  has  been  the  Arm  and  consis- 
tent policy  of  the  CJovemment  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  aspirations  of  Baltic 
peoples  for  self-determination  and  national 
Independence;  and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  family  Ues  between  the  peoples 
of  the  Baltic  States  and  the  American  peo- 
ple: Be  it 

Resolved  fry  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) .  That  the  House  of 
RepresentaUves  of  the  Umted  States  urge  the 
President  of  the  United  States — 

(a)  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opin- 
ion at  the  United  NaUons  and  at  other  ap- 
propriate International  forums  and  by  such 
means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  denial 
of  the  rights  of  self-determination  for  the 
peoples  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania, 
and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion 
to  Isear  on  behalf  of  the  restoraUon  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 

As  a  great  Nation  which  believes  In 
freedom  and  justice  and  which  supports 
the  aspirations  of  peoples  for  the  right 
to  self-determination,  it  would  seem 
fitting  that  the  United  States  should 
adopt  a  positive  program  to  restore  free- 
dom to  the  Baltic  States. 

In  order  to  Implement  House  Con- 
current Resolution  416,  I  introduced  last 
year  a  resolution  with  the  purpose  of 
having  the  question  of  human  rights 
violations  in  Soviet-occupied  Lithuania 
placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Organization.  This  purpose  was 
not  realized. 

The  enslaved  people  cry  out  for  help 
and  seek  the  principles  of  freedom  and 
independence.  The  Soviets  are  unable 
to  suppress  the  aspirations  of  the  Lith- 
uanian people  for  freedom  and  the  exer- 
cise of  their  human  rights  as  demon- 


strated by  the  recent  hijacking  of  the 
Soviet  aircraft  to  Turkey  by  Pranas  and 
Algirdas  Brazinskas,  by  the  unsuccess- 
ful but  heroic  attempt  of  defection  to 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  cutter  Vigilant  by 
Simas  Kudirka,  and  by  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Soviets  on  January  14,  1971, 
that  Vytautas  Simokaltis  received  the 
death  penalty  for  an  attempt  to  flee  to 
Sweden  with  his  pregnant  wife  by  com- 
mandeering a  Soviet  aircraft  In  Lith- 
uania. 

It  is  ironical  that  the  United  Nations 
Organization,  as  well  as  the  United 
States,  have  Imposed  an  economic  boy- 
cott of  the  free  country  of  Rhodesia  be- 
cause it  does  not  abide  by  the  so-called 
one-man.  one-vote  theory  of  democracy, 
yet  will  not  place  the  matter  of  the  hu- 
man rights  violations.  Including  genocide 
in  Lithuania,  on  the  agenda  of  the  United 
Nations  for  discussion.  Nor  will  either 
call  for  economic  sanctions  against  Rus- 
sia as  was  done  to  Rhodesia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  observance  of  the 
Lithuanian  day  of  independence,  I  have 
reintroduced  a  resolution  with  the  hope 
that  other  freedom-loving  Members  will 
join  In  cosponsoring.  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  this  resolution  and  that  the  Congress 
demand  the  Soviets  withdraw  from 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia.  The  text 
of  the  resolution  follows  as  well  as  the 
text  of  an  essay  entitled  "Lithuania's 
Plght  for  Freedom — Thirty  Years  of 
Soviet  Oppression"  by  Mr.  V.  P.  Volertas, 
president  of  the  national  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Lithuanian  American  Com- 
munity of  the  USA,  Inc.: 

House    ConcxjMMXtrt    Resolution    61 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent aHves 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President,  acting 
through  the  United  States  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations  Organization,  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  place  the  ques- 
tion of  human  rights  violations,  including 
genocide,  in  the  Soviet-occupied  Lithuania 
on  the  agenda  of  the  United  Nations  Orga- 
nization. 

Ltthuania's  PioHT  roB  Prezsom 

THDITT    TXAKS    OF    SOVttT    OPPRESSION 

For  too  long  too  many  people  throughout 
the  world  have  been  unaware  of  what  hap- 
pened to  the  people  of  Lithuania.  The  Krem- 
Un  is  fond  of  saying  that  Russian  imperial- 
ism died  with  the  czar.  But  the  fate  of  Lith- 
uania shows  this  to  be  a  cruel  Hctlon.  The 
Communist  regime  did  not  come  to  power 
in  Lithuania  by  legal  or  democratic  proc- 
ess. The  Soviets  Invaded  and  occupied  Lith- 
uania in  June  of  1940.  and  the  Lithuanian 
people  have  been  suffering  in  Russian-Com- 
munist slavery  for  more  than  30  years. 

Americans  of  Lithuanian  origin  or  descent, 
numbering  over  1. 000.000  in  the  United 
States,  and  their  friends  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  will  commemorate  two  very  impor- 
tant anniversaries  during  the  second  part 
of  February.  1971:  (1)  They  will  observe  the 
720th  anniversary  of  the  formation  of  the 
Lithuanian  state  when  Mlndaugas  the  Great 
umfled  all  Lithuanian  principalities  Into  one 
kingdom  In  1261;  and  (2)  They  will  mark 
the  53rd  anniversary  of  the  esUbllsbment  of 
the  modern  Republic  of  Lithuania  on  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1918  But  this  celebration  of  Lith- 
uania's Independence  Day  will  not  be  similar 
to  American  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of 
July.  It  will  contain  no  note  of  Joy.  no  Jubi- 
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lant  tone  of  achievement  and  victory.  On 
the  contrary,  the  observance  will  be  somber, 
sorrowful,  underlined  with  the  grim  accent 
of  defeat  and  tragedy.  For  Lithuania  has  lost 
its  independence,  and  today  survives  only 
as  a  captive  nation  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
The  Lithuanians  are  proud  people  who 
have  lived  peacefully  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  from  time  immemorial.  Lithuania  has 
suffered  for  centuries  from  the  "accident  of 
geography."  Prom  the  West  the  country  was 
Invaded  by  the  Teutonic  Knights,  from  the 
East  by  the  Russians.  It  took  remarkable 
spiritual  and  ethnic  strength  to  survive  the 
pressures  from  both  sides.  The  Lithuanians, 
it  should  be  kept  in  mind,  are  ethnically  re- 
lated neither  to  the  Germans  nor  the  Rus- 
sians. Their  language  is  the  oldest  in  Europe 
today. 

After  the  Nazis  and  Soviets  smashed 
Poland  in  September  of  1939.  the  Kremlin 
moved  troops  into  Lithuania  and  annexed 
this  repub:ic  in  June  of  1940.  In  one  of 
history's  gi-eatest  frauds,  "elections"  were 
held  under  the  Red  army  guns.  The  Kremlin 
then  claimed  that  Lithuania  voted  for  In- 
clusion in  the  Soviet  empire. 

Then  began  one  of  the  most  brutal  oc- 
cupations of  all  time.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Lithuanians  were  dragged  off  to  trains 
and  Jammed  Into  cars  without  food  or  water. 
Many  died  from  suffocation.  The  pitiful  sur- 
vivors were  dumped  out  in  the  Arctic  Siberia. 
The  people  of  Lithuania  have  never  experi- 
enced such  an  extermination  and  annihila- 
tion in  their  long  history  through  centuries 
as  during  the  last  three  decades.  Since  June 
15,  1940.  Lithuania  has  lost  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  country's  population.  The 
genocldal  operations  and  practices  being  car- 
ried out  by  the  Soviets  continue  with  no  end 
in  Bight. 

Since  the  very  beginning  of  Soviet-Rus- 
sian occupation,  however,  the  Lithuanians 
have  waged  an  intensive  fight  for  freedom. 
This  year  marks  the  30th  anniversary  of 
Uthuanla's  auocessful  revolt  against  the 
Soviet  Union.  During  the  second  part  of 
June  of  1941  people  of  Lithuania  succeeded 
in  getting  rid  of  the  Communist  regime  In 
the  country:  freedom  and  independence 
were  restored  and  a  free  government  was  re- 
established. This  free,  provisional  govern- 
ment remained  in  existence  for  more  than 
six  weeks.  At  that  time  Lithxiania  was  over- 
run by  the  Nazis  who  suppressed  aJl  the 
activities  of  this  free  government  and  the 
government  itself.  During  the  period  between 
1940  and  1962  aolne,  more  than  30.000  Lith- 
uanian freedom  fighters  lost  their  lives  In  an 
organized  resistance  movement  against  the 
Invaders.  The  cessation  of  armed  guerrilla 
warfare  in  1952  did  not  spell  the  end  of 
Lithuania's  resistance  against  Soviet  dom- 
ination. On  the  contrary,  resistance  by  pas- 
sive means  gained  a  new  impetus. 

The  persecution  of  Solzhenitsyn,  the  clamp 
on  Rostropovlch  and  other  dissenters  In  the 
Soviet  Union  received  a  great  deal  oT  pub- 
licity In  the  free  world's  press.  Very  well 
publicized  were  the  Simas  Kudirka — Coast 
Guard  tragedy,  the  Hijacking  of  a  Russian 
jet  liner  by  Brazinskas  and  his  son,  death 
sentences  imposed  on  two  Jews  and  a  young 
Lithuanian.  Vytautas  Simokaltis,  for  trying 
to  escape  the  Communist  tyranny.  But  this 
Is  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg  of  desperation 
In  the  Soviet  empire.  In  slave  labor  camps 
In  the  Soviet  Union  millions  of  people  are 
•till  being  held.  Many  dissenters  are  being 
confined  to  psychiatric  institutions  and  being 
miu^ered  by  the  Kremlin  thugs.  It  is  an  es- 
tablished fact  that  a  brilliant  Lithuanian 
linguist,  Dr.  Jonas  Kazlauskas.  40  years  old, 
was  murdered  In  a  psychiatric  hospital  in 
Moscow  three  months  ago.  His  only  "crime" 
was  that  he  had  received  an  invitation  to 


come  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (in 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania)  as  a  guest  pro- 
fessor for  this  very  spring  semester  of  1971. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  has  refused  to  recognize  the  seizure 
and  forced  "Incorporation"  of  Lithuania  by 
the  Communists  into  the  Union  dt  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics.  Our  Government  main- 
tains diplomatic  relations  with  the  former 
free  Government  of  Lithuania.  Since  June  of 
1940.  when  the  Soviet  Union  took  over  Lithu- 
ania, all  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
(Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Harry  S.  Truman, 
Dwight  D.  Elsenhower,  John  F.  Kennedy, 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  and  Richard  M.  Nixon) 
have  stated,  restated  and  confirmed  our 
country's  nonrecognltlon  policy  of  the  occu- 
pation of  Lithuania  by  the  Kremlin  dicta- 
tors. However,  our  country  has  done  very  lit- 
tle, if  anything,  to  help  the  suffering  people 
of  Lithuania  to  get  rid  of  the  Conmitmlst 
regime  in  their  country. 

At  a  time  when  the  Western  powers  have 
granted  freedom  and  independence  to  many 
nations  In  Africa.  Asia  and  other  parts  of  the 
world,  we  must  Insist  that  the  Communist 
colonial  empire  likewise  extends  freedom 
and  Independence  to  the  peoples  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  Eetonla  and  other  captive  nations 
whose  lands  have  been  unjustly  occupied 
and  whose  rightful  place  among  the  nations 
of  the  world  Is  being  denied.  Today  and  not 
tomorrow  is  the  time  to  brand  the  Kremlin 
dictators  as  the  largest  colonial  empire  in  the 
world.  By  timidity,  we  Invite  further  Com- 
munist aggression. 

The  United  States  Congress  has  made  a 
right  step  into  the  right  direction  by  adopt- 
ing H.  Con.  Res.  416  that  calls  for  freedom 
for  Lithuania  and  the  other  two  Baltic  re- 
publics— Latvia  and  Estonia.  All  freedom- 
loving  Americans  should  urge  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  Implement  this  very 
Important  legislation  by  brtnglng  the  Issue 
of  the  liberation  of  the  Baltic  Stat«s  to  the 
United  Nations.  We  should  have  a  single 
standard  for  freedom.  It«  denial  In  the  whole 
or  m  part,  any  place  In  the  world,  Including 
the  Soviet  Union,  is  surely  Intolerable. 


DEBATE  OVER  THIS  NATION'S  PRI- 
ORITIES AND  THE  ORDER  IN 
WHICH  THEY  SHOULD  BE  LISTED 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Rogers)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  much  debate  over  this  Nation's 
priorities  and  the  order  in  which  they 
should  be  listed.  In  the  field  of  health, 
however,  I  think  that  the  overwhelming 
number  of  Americans  will  rank  cancer  as 
the  object  of  highest  national  concern. 

For  that  reason,  many  of  us  in  the 
Congress  have  long  supported  a  national 
goal  of  conquering  this  killer. 

That  goal,  I  feel,  will  be  at  least  par- 
tially realized  this  year  due  In  part  to  the 
administration's  willingness  to  propose 
adequate  funding.  The  President,  in  his 
message  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  said 
that  he  proposed  to  ask  for  an  additional 
$100  million  for  cancer  research  and  this 
will  be  added  to  the  $232  million  which 
we  appropriated  last  year. 

By  setting  forth  this  finsmcial  help,  the 
President  has  set  the  fight  against  cancer 
sis  a  national  priority.  I  feel  that  my  col- 
leagues will  quickly  pass  the  appropria- 
tion to  make  this  a  reality. 

I  am,  however,  concerned  with  the 


manner  in  which  this  fight  against  can- 
cer win  be  conducted.  There  has  been 
much  discussion  about  the  wisdom  of 
creating  a  separate  Cancer  Authority  to 
direct  our  efforts.  This  super  agency 
would,  by  definition,  be  established  out- 
side the  existing  Cancer  Institute  which 
is  now  under  the  umbrella  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health. 

I  feel  that  many  of  those  who  have 
proposed  such  a  super  agency  fail  to 
realize  the  work  which  has  been  con- 
ducted and  which  is  right  now  being  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Cancer  Institute. 

I  fear  that  many  who  have  joined  in 
backing  this  proposal  for  a  super  agency 
have  not  realized  that  in  creating  such 
an  authority,  we  would  Indeed  be  setting 
cancer  resesirch  back  and  would  also  be 
creating  a  bureaucracy  which  Is  totally 
unnecessary  and  undesirable. 

We  are  now  doing  research  in  cancer. 
What  Is  needed  Is  more  fimds  to  do  more 
work  and  to  enable  our  researchers  to 
do  it  faster  than  would  otherwise  be 
possible. 

But  to  create  a  new  agency  and  take 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  out  of  NIH 
would  be  disruptive,  costly,  and  In  the 
end,  I  feel,  might  delay  research  on  a 
cancer  cure  many  months.  Indeed,  the 
slippage  might  end  up  costing  us  as  much 
as  a  year. 

To  create  a  separate  agency  would,  I 
have  been  told,  create  the  need  for  450 
additional  personnel.  Second,  the  cost  of 
this  would  nm  about  $13  million.  That 
$13  million,  I  feel,  would  be  better  spent 
on  research. 

The  added  $100  million  which  we  are 
proposing  for  cancer  research  has  given 
us  a  priority,  or  a  visibility,  as  some 
would  say.  To  create  a  new  agency  just 
for  the  sake  of  visibility  would  be  a  cos- 
metic gesture,  one  unworthy  of  our  efFort 
to  cure  cancer. 

We  have  the  priority,  and  this  will  give 
us  the  visibility.  What  we  need  now  are 
results,  not  a  cosmetic  touch  to  detract 
from  the  purpose  of  curing  cancer. 

I  would  also  add  that  I  feel  that  by 
taking  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
from  out  of  the  NIH.  we  would  be  placing 
the  entire  National  Institutes  of  Health 
In  jeopardy.  The  NCI  is  the  largest  of  all 
Institutes. 

When  we  talk  of  establishing  a  sep- 
arate agency,  we  also  must  realize  that 
in  doing  so  we  would  be  cuting  oflf  the 
existing  and  very  Important  Intradls- 
ciplinary  aid  that  now  contributes  to  the 
fight  against  cancer. 

Every  Institute  within  NIH  which  con- 
ducts biological  Investigations  contribute 
to  the  fight  against  cancer.  A  new  agency 
would  not  be  able  to  readily  cross  the 
lines  within  NIH. 

I  hope  that  the  fight  against  cancer 
which  we  are  now  Joining  in  will  not  be 
diminished  by  an  unknowing  effort  to 
create  an  image  of  action. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 
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Mr.  Oaixaghm  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Abdabbo)  for  the  balance  of  the  week  on 
account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive   program    and    any    special    orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  PiKDLEY.  for  30  minutes  today,  and 
to  revlae  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr  PisHiR  tat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Burleson  of  Texas'  for  15  minutes  to- 
day and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr  Smith  of  Iowa,  for  30  minutes  to- 
day, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Baker  >  and  to  revise  amd 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  McCloskey.  for  80  minutes,  on 
February  18. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
q[uest  of  Mrs.  Orasso)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter ;  > 

Mr   Rarick.  for  10  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida,  for  5  minutes. 
today. 

Mr.  RoNCALio.  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 18. 

Mr.  Hanna.  Pebniary  18.  for  30  min- 
utes, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  material. 


EXTENSION    OF    REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Sixes  in  f^ve  Instances. 

Mr.  MONACAN. 

Mr  Madden,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

Mr.  Bevtll.  and  to  Include  extraneous 
material. 

All  Members  and  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  subject  of  Mr. 
PiNDLEYs  special  order 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Baker  >  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Forsythe  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  Steele  In  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MoRSE  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  ScHMiTZ  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Robinson  of  Virginia 

Mr.  Hogan  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  ScHERLE  In  Ave  Instances. 

Mr.  MiNSHALL  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  QuiLLEN  In  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania  in  five 
instances. 

Mr.  EXiN  H.  Clausen  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  FlWDLEY. 

Mr.  GuDE. 


Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wyatt  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr  Sebelius. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Grasso)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  > 

Mr  MnTiSH. 

Mr.   E^LBERG. 

Mr.  WiLLUM  D  Ford. 
Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  two  instances. 
Mr  Waldie  in  five  mstances. 
Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  m  six  instances. 
Mr  Badillo  in  two  instances. 
Mr  Carney  in  two  instances. 
Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mrs.  Mink  in  six  Instances. 

Mr  Sixes  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Abourezk  in  three  instances. 

Mrs.  Chisholm. 

Mr.  PooELL  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York. 

Mr  Rodino. 

Mr   Rees  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Fountain  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Kluczywski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  In  four  instances. 

Mr  Anderson  of  California  in  four  in- 
stances. 

Mr  Nix  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Rancel. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Koch  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Fraser  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Bennett  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  OK\ra  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  in  four  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Hawkins  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  AsPiN  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Zablocki  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Natcher. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Yatron. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speakers  table 
luid.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S  Ml  An  act  to  authorize  the  United 
Statee  Postal  Service  to  receive  the  fee  of  $a 
for  execution  of  an  application  for  a  pass- 
port;   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  AfTalrs. 


ADJOmiNMENT 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly ( at  12  o'clock  and  36  minutes  p.m.) , 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Thursday.  February  18. 1971.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECimVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

254.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  his  report 
to  Congreaa  on  progress  In  negotiations  in 
the  railway  labor  dispute  and  recommenda- 
tions for  resolution  of  the  dispute,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  Bl-641  (H.  Doc.  No.  03-48); 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

355.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  pro- 
tect the  public  health  and  welfare  and  the 
environment  through  Improved  regulation  of 
pesticides,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

350.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  th« 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  section  3107  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  additional 
Reserve  OfHcers'  Training  Corps  scholarships 
for  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

357.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  trat^smlttlng  a  report  on  the  Naval 
Reserve  ORlcers'  Training  Corps  flight  in- 
struction program  for  fiscal  year  1970,  pur- 
suant to  10  use.  3110(b);  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

358.  A  letter  from  the  Oeneral  Counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  scholar- 
ships to  selected  persons  for  education  in 
medicine,  dentistry  and  other  health  pro- 
fessions; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

350.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  ( Installations  and  Hous- 
ing), transmitting  reports  of  (1)  military 
oonstructlon  projects  placed  under  contract 
In  flaeal  year  1970  in  which  the  current  work- 
ing estimate  exceeded  the  amount  authorized 
by  Congress  by  more  than  35  percent:  and 
(3)  Individual  projects  In  which  the  project 
scope  was  reduced  In  order  to  permit  con- 
tract award  within  the  available  authoriza- 
tion, pursuant  to  section  703(d)  of  Public 
Law  91-143;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

280.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  ( Installations  and  Logis- 
tics), transmitting  a  report  on  Department 
of  Defense  procurement  from  small  and  other 
business  firms  for  July-November  1970.  pur- 
suant to  section  10(d)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

361  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting reports  on  the  administration  of  the 
export  expansion  facility  program  for  the 
quarters  ended  September  30  and  Decem- 
ber 31.  1970,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  90-390; 
to  the  Committee  cm  Banking  and  Currency. 

262  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Slate  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  to  lower  the  mandatory  retirement 
age  for  Foreign  Service  officers  who  are  ca- 
reer ministers:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

263  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor of  Oeneral  Services,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  facilitate  the  pres- 
ervation of  historic  monuments,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

364.  A  letter  from  the  AcUng  AdmlnU- 
trator  of  Oeneral  Services,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  leglalatlon  to  amend  sec- 
tion 304 (b)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
mlnUtratlve     Services     Act     of      1949.     as 
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amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

265.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  to  authorize  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  to  dispose  of  property  owned  by 
the  United  States,  for  use  In  lease  construc- 
tion agreements,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

266.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, transmitting  a  report  on  the  scope 
of  the  specialized  or  technical  services  pro- 
vided to  State  or  local  governments  by  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion during  calendar  year  1970,  pursuant  to 
title  III  of  Public  Law  90-677;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

267.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  national  land  use  policy; 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
make  grants  and  encourage  and  assist  the 
States  to  prepare  and  Implement  land  use 
programs  lor  the  protection  of  areas  of  criti- 
cal environmental  concern  and  the  control 
and  direction  of  growth  and  development  of 
more  than  local  significance,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

268.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  the  annual  repwrt  of  the 
Office  of  Coal  Research  for  1971.  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  86-599:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

269.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of 
Land  Management.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  report  on  negotiated 
sales  contracts  for  the  disposal  of  materials 
during  the  period  July  1  through  December 
31.  1970,  pursuant  to  76  Stat.  587:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

270.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  first  section 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

271.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
poitatlon,  tranfmitUng  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  extend  the  act  of  September 
30.  1965.  as  amended  by  the  acts  of  July  24, 
1968.  and  October  13,  1970.  relating  to  high- 
speed ground  transportation,  by  removing 
the  termination  date  thereof,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

272.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas  Pipe- 
line Safety  Act  of  1968:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

273.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  control  the 
generation  and  transmission  of  noise  detri- 
mental to  the  human  environment,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

274.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

275.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  subsection  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948.  as 
amended,  relating  to  the  terms  of  office  of 
the  members  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

376.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 


merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  section  6  of  title  35,  United 
States  Code,  "Patents",  to  authorize  doimestlc 
and  International  studies  and  programs  relat- 
ing to  patents  and  trademarks:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

277.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  carry  into  effect  a  provision  of 
the  Convention  of  Parts  for  the  Protection  of 
Industrial  Property,  as  revised  at  Stockholm. 
Sweden.  July  14,  1967;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

278.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
section  36  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C. 
63)  and  sections  631  and  634  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  to  permit  full-time  ref- 
erees In  bankruptcy  to  perform  the  duties 
of  a  U.S.  magistrate;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

279.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  to  abolish  the  referees'  sal- 
ary and  expense  fund,  to  provide  that  fees 
and  charges  collected  by  the  clerk  of  a  cotirt 
of  bankruptcy  in  bankruptcy  proceedings  be 
paid  into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States,  to  provide  salaries  and 
expenses  of  referees  be  paid  from  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury,  and  to  eliminate  the 
statutory  criteria  presently  required  to  be 
considered  by  the  Judicial  Conference  in  fix- 
ing salaries  of  full-time  referees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

280.  A  letter  from  the  national  corporation 
agent,  Legion  of  Valor  of  the  U.S.A..  Inc.. 
transmitting  the  financial  statement  of  the 
legion  for  the  period  August  1.  1969.  through 
July  31.  1970.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  224, 
84th  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
.rudiclary. 

281.  A  letter  from  the  president  and  chair- 
man, Little  League  Baseball,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  and  certified  audit  of  the 
organization  for  fiscal  year  1970.  pursuant  to 
section  14(b)  of  Public  Law  88-378;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

282.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  authorize  appropriations  for  cer- 
tain maritime  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

283.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  propKased  leg- 
islation to  amend  Public  Law  89-701,  as 
amended,  to  extend  until  June  30.  1973.  the 
expiration  date  of  the  act  and  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  therefor,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

284.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  leg^lation  to  regulate  the 
dumping  of  material  in  the  oceans,  coastal, 
and  other  waters,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

285.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  (Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  title  13,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  a  revision  in  the  cotton 
ginning  report  dates;  to  the  Cocnmlttee  on 
Post  Office  and  C^vll  Service. 

286.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Public  Works. 

287.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  propKxed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended:  to  the  (Committee  on  Public  Works. 

288.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  En- 


vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

289.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  National 
Science  Foundation,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  activities  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  for  other  purp>oses:  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

290.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans" Affairs,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  section  5055  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  in  order  to  ex- 
tend the  authority  of  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  establish  and  carry  out 
a  program  of  exchange  of  medical  Informa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

291.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  an  extension  of 
the  Interest  equalization  tax;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

RECEtvED   From   the    Comptroller   General 

292.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  opportunities  for  improving  training  re- 
sults and  efficiency  at  the  East  Bay  Skills 
Center.  Oakland.  Calif.,  under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act.  Department 
of  Labor,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare;  to  the  (Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

293.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
the  balance-of-payments  benefits  achieved 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  through  an 
increased  agricultural  barter  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  intrcxluced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ABBITT: 

H.R.  4328.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tobacco  mar- 
keting quota  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California: 

H.R.  4329.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  establish  an  equitable 
survivors"  annuity  plan  for  the  uniformed 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

H.R.  4330.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

H.R.  4331.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  (Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ASPIN  ALL  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  4332.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
land  use  policy;  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  make  grants  to  encourage  and 
assist  the  States  to  prepare  and  implement 
land  use  programs  for  the  protection  of 
areas  of  critical  environmental  concern  and 
the  control  and  direction  of  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  more  than  local  significance, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BARINO: 

H.R.  4333.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Indian 
Long-Term  Lease  Act;  to  the  committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJi.  4334.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  T>rug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
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purpoM*;    to  tb«  Coinmltt««  on  Interstate 
and  For«lg&  Commerce. 

H^.  4336.  A  bill  U)  provide  for  a  VeteraoB' 
AdmlnlBtratlon  general  medical  and  aurglcal 
hospital  or  400  beds  at  Clark  County.  Nev.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  4336.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  credit  against 
the  occupational  tax  on  coin-operated  gam- 
ing devices  for  similar  new  taxes  Imposed  by 
a  State  where  the  operation  of  such  devices 
Ls  legal;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

H.R.  4337.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  national 
land  use  policy;  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  grants  to  encourage 
and  assist  the  States  to  prepare  and  Imple- 
ment land  use  programs  for  the  protection 
of  areas  of  critical  envlronmentsil  concern 
and  the  control  and  direction  of  growth  and 
development  of  more  than  local  slgnlflcance; 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  4338.  A  bill  to  require  local  consxilta- 
tlon  in  Federal  construction  projects;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BLATNTK:  

HJl.  4339.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  Insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BOGGS: 

H Jl.  4340.  A  bill  to  revise  the  FWeral  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act.  1925,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Comxalttee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

H.R.  4341.  A  bill  relating  to  the  traivspor- 
tatlon  and  gas  distribution  facilities  oper- 
ated by  New  Orleans  Public  Service,  Inc., 
a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana  and  operating  In  the 
city  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  all  the  shares 
of  whose  common  stock  are  owned  by  Mid- 
dle South  trtUitles,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  4342.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  control 
of  mosquitoes  and  mosquito  vectors  of  hu- 
man disease  through  technical  assistance  and 
grants-in-aid  for  control  projects;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

HJl.  4343.  A  bill  to  create  a  marine  re- 
sovirces  conservation  and  development  fund; 
to  provide  for  the  distribution  of  revenues 
frotn  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJt.  4344.  A  bill  to  provide  Increases  in 
annuities  granted  under  the  Panama  Canal 
Oonstiuctlon  Service  Annuity  Act  of  May  39, 
ltM4,  and  thereafter  to  provide  cost-of-living 
Increases  In  such  annuities;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HJl.  4345  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  oT  1964  to  provide  a  deduction 
for  expenditures  for  reconversion  of  struc- 
tures in  a  slum  clearance  program  or  rehabil- 
itation project;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
stnd  Means. 

H.R.  4346.  A  bill  to  grant  an  additional  In- 
come tax  exemprtlon  to  a  taxpayer  support- 
ing a  dependent  who  Is  blind  or  otherwise 
pemuuMntly  and  totally  disabled;  to  the 
Ccnunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4847.  A  bill  relating  to  the  Federal  In- 
come tax  treatment  of  losses  sustained  as 
the  result  of  Burrlcane  Oamllle;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4348.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Reveniie  Code  of  1064  to  provide  for  certain 
costa  of  construotlon;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURI^BSOt^  of  Texas  {for  him- 
self, Mr.  RosKSTs,  Mrs.  Chxshouc, 
Mr.  Oabisats,  Mr.  PirQtra,  Mr.  iMm- 


NON.  Mr.  Oaixaghkx,  Mr.  Yateon,  Mr. 
ABsrrr,  Mr.  Sikxb,  Mr.  CAsmi,  Mr. 
Branx    of    Pennsylvania,    and    Mr. 
Caskt  of  Texas) : 
HJl.   4849.   A   bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  and  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  a  comprehensive  program 
of  health  care  for  the  1970's  by  strengthen- 
ing the  organlzaUon  and  delivery  of  health 
care  nationwide  and  by  making  comprehen- 
sive  health   care  insurance   available  to  all 
Americana,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BURTON: 
HJl.   4350.    A   bill   to   establish   the  Juan 
Manuel  de  Ayala  National  Recreation  Area 
at  the  Golden  Gate  headlands  in  California; 
to   the   Committee   on   Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  4381.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  restore  the  system  of  recom- 
putatlon  of  retired  pay  for  certain  members 
and  former  members  of  the  Armed  Forces; 
to  the  Commmlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  4352.  A  Wll  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 
pay  for  prevalUng-rate  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment,   and    for    other    purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Post  OfRce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  CAMP  (for  himself,  Mr.  Belcr- 
Ks,    Mr.    ESMONCSON,    Mr.    Jarman, 
and  Mr.  Steed)  : 
HJl.  4363.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  certain 
Judgments  In  favor  of  the  Iowa  Tribes  of 
Oklahoma  and  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 
H.R.  4354.  A  bill  to  amend  section  137  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  relating  to 
vehicle  width  llmltatloos  on  the  Interstate 
System.  In  order  to  Increase  such  limitations 
for  motorbuses;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  FISHER: 
H.R.  4355.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  to  require  a 
public  notice  and  public  hearing  concerning 
any  application,  with  certain  findings,  in- 
volving interest-reduction  paymenta  (or 
mortgage  Insurance)  with  respect  to  such 
project,  as  applied  to  sections  235  and  236; 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  lOx.  GERALD  R.  FORD : 
H.R.  4356.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  support  orders  In  certain  State  and 
Federal  oourta,  and  to  make  it  a  crime  to 
move  or  travel  In  Interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce to  avoid  compliance  with  such  orders; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  (for  himaelf 
and  Mr.  Vamuxb  Jaot)  : 
H.R.  4357.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  to  permit  staffing 
granta  to  be  made  to  certain  mental  health 
centers;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
FVjrelgn  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FORSYTHE ; 
H.R.  4358.  A  bill  to  provide  an  equitable 
.system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 
compensation  of  wage  board  employees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  FREY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bxcich, 
Mr.  Lejtt,  Mr.  Wtatt,  Mr.  Grutin, 
Mr.  Stselx,  Bfr.  Rotbai.,  Mr.  Waldix, 
Mr.  HosMXB.  Mr.  GTTBSEa,  Mr.  Dono- 
Htrx.  Mr.  MoKsx.  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Hast- 
tNOS,  Mr.  Flowkrs,  Mr.  HALpnir,  Mr. 
LxNNON,  Mr.  Hajuunoton,  B£r.  Biss- 
TEX.  Mr.  ScirwENQxi,,  Mr.  Qmx,  Mr. 
Don  H.  Clausew,  BJt.  Fosstthe,  Mr. 
WoLrr,  and  Mr.  Amnasoir  of  Illi- 
nois) :  ^ 


H.R.  4359.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 3,  1968  (82  Stat.  625),  to  protect  the 
ecology  of  estuarlne  areas  by  regulating 
dumping  of  waste  materials,  to  authorize 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of  marine 
sanctuaries,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  FREY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Rxes, 
Mr.    Hansen   of   Idaho,   Mr.   Cleve- 
land, Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Camp,  Mr. 
MiNSHALL,  Mr.  Pdlton  of  Pennsyl.i 
vaula.  Mr.  Burke  of  Maasachusetta, 
Mr.  YouNo  of  Florida.  Mr.  Corbett, 
Mr.  EscH,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Wnrrx- 
HURST,  Mr.  Shoup,  Mr.  Thomson  of 
Wisconsin.  Mr.  Prxlinghuysen,  Mr. 
Railsback,     Mr.     McClosktt,     Mr! 
Brasco,  Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  VicoRrro,  B4r. 
Hathaway,   Mr.    Anderson   of  Cali- 
fornia, auid  Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois) : 
H.R.  4360.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 3,  1968   (82  Stat.  625),  to  protect  the 
ecology    of    estuarlne    areas    by    regulating 
dumping  of  waste  materials,  to  authorize  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  marine  sanctu- 
aries, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  FREY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Mann, 
Mr.    Dulski.    Mr.    Keith,    and    Mr. 
Grover) : 
H.R.  4361.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 3,   1968   (82  Stat.  625).  to  protect  the 
ecology    of    estuarlne    areas    by    regulating 
dumping  of  waste  materials,  to  authorize  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  marine  sanctu- 
aries, and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mlttee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  4362.  A  bill  to  amend  section  620  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  sus- 
pend. In   whole   or   in   part,  economic  and 
military  assistance  and  certain  sales  to  any 
country  which  falls  to  take  appropriate  steps 
to  prevent  narcotic  drugs  produced  or  proc- 
essed, m  whole  or  In  part.  In  such  country 
from  entering  the  United  States  unlawfully, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  GRASSO: 
H.R.  4363.  A  bill  to  assure  an  opportunity 
for  employment  to  every  American  seeking 
work;   to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

ByMr.  HANNA: 
H.R.  4364.   A   bill   to  provide  a   maximum 
age  for  persons  to  be  seated  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  HARSHA: 
H.R.  4365.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  UabUity  of 
national  banks  for  certain  taxes  with  respect 
to  personal  property;   to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.  4396.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  full  an- 
nuity for  any  individual  (without  regard  to 
his  age)  who  has  completed  30  years  of  rail- 
road service;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOQKI: 
H.R.   4367.  A  bill  to  provide  for  special  pro- 
grams for  ohlldren  with  specific  learning  dis- 
abilities; to  the  Oommlttee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

HJl.  4388.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  educational 
assistance  for  gifted  and  talented  chUdren;  to 
the  Oommlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  4369.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  child-care 
programs  and  services  Including  develop- 
mental preschocd  programs  to  families  with 
children  who  may  need  such  services;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  4370.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Fur  Seal  Act 
of  1966  by  prohibiting  the  clubbing  of  seals 
after  July  1,  1973,  the  taking  of  seal  pups, 
and  the  taking  of  female  seals  on  the  PrlM- 
lof  Islands  or  on  any  other  land  and  water 
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under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
fisheries. 

H.R.  4371.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  present 
dollar  limits  on  the  amount  allowable  as  a 
child-care  deduction,  to  eliminate  all  Income 
limits  on  eligibility  for  such  deductions,  and 
to  increase  the  maximum  age  of  a  dependent 
child  with  respect  to  whom  such  deduction 
may  be  allowed;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Wasrs 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD: 

H.R.  4372.  A  bill  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 
pay  for  previlUng-rate  employees  of  the 
Government,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HUTCHINSON: 

H.R.  4373.  A  bill  to  amend  section  620  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  sus- 
pend. In  whole  or  In  part,  economic  and 
military  assistance  and  certain  sales  to  any 
country  which  falls  to  take  appropriate  steps 
to  prevent  nr.rcotlc  drugs,  produced  or  proc- 
essed. In  whole  or  In  part,  In  such  country 
from  entering  the  United  States  unlawfully, 
and  for  other  pxirposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  4374.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  duties  on  stainless  steel  sheets  and 
on  articles  made  from  such  sheets;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dorn, 
Mr.     Gonzalez,     and    Mr.     McCor- 

M.\CK)  : 

H.R.  4375.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  Individuals  be 
apprised  of  records  concerning  them  which 
are  maintained  by  Government  agencies;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By     Mr.     KOCH     (for     himself,     Mr. 
Abourezic,   Mrs.  Abzug,  Mr.  Addabbo, 
Mr.  Badhxo,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Brasco, 
Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Collins  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Donohue,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Esch,  Mr. 
Fraser,  Mr.  Gallagher,  Mrs.  Grasso. 
and  Mr.  Halpern)  ; 
H.R.   4376.  A   bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  In  relation  to  expenses 
for  care  of  certain  dependenta;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KOCH   (for  himself,  Mr.  Har- 
rington, Mr.  Hawkins,  Mrs.  Heckler 
of    Massachusetta,    Mr.    Lujan,    Mr. 
McKiNNET,  Mr.  MnrvA,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell,    Mr.     Morse,     Mr.     Moss,     Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  Reio  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Rosenthal,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  St  Ger- 
main, Mr.  TnxNAN,  and  Mr.  Wolff)  : 
HJl.  4377.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  In  relation  to  expenses 
for  care  of  certain  dependents;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MADDEN: 
H.R.  4378.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  and  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  to  provide  for  standards  for  the 
manufacture  of  certain  producta  to  protect 
the  quality  of  the  Nation's  air  and  navigable 
waters;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MAYNE: 
HJl.  4379.  A  hUl  to  modify  ammunition 
recordkeeping  requlremente;  to  the  Oommlt- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  MINK: 
HJl.  4380.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  program 
for  the  development  of  a  tuna  fishery  In  the 
central   and   western  Pacific  Ocean;    to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mrs.  MINK  (for  herself,  Mr.  Bur- 
ton, and  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey) : 


H.R.  4381.  A  bUl  to  amend  Public  Law  874 
of  the  8l8t  Congress  to  create  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare a  National  Overseas  Education  Board 
having  responsibility  for  the  elementary  and 
secondary  education  of  certain  overseas  de- 
pendenta; to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MONAGAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Sisk)  : 
H.R.  4382.  A  bin  to  establish  a  temporary 
Emergency  Guidance  Board  to  facilitate  eco- 
nomic recovery  with  minimum  Inflation  by 
establishing  price  and  wage  guidelines  and 
encouraging  voluntary  adherence  thereto;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  MONAGAN    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Gallagher,   Mr.   Myers,   Mr.   Moor- 
HEAD,     Mr.     Rosenthal,     and     Mr. 
Mann)  : 
H.R.  4383.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  to  establish  a  sys- 
tem governing  the  creation  and  operation  of 
advisory    committees    throughout    the   Fed- 
eral Government  which  are  created  to  ad- 
vise officers  and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  NIX: 
HJl.  4384.  A  bill  to  amend  section  620  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  sus- 
pend, in  whole  or  In  part,  economic  alid 
military  assistance  and  certain  sales  to  any 
country  which  fails  to  take  appropriate  steps 
to  prevent  narcotic  drugs  produced  or  proc- 
essed. In  whole  or  In  part,  in  such  country 
from  entering  the  United  States  unlawfully, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  4385.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  Is- 
suance of  a  special  postage  stamp  In  com- 
memoration of  the  life  and  work  of  a  man 
of  peace,  Martin  Luther  King;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  4386.  A  bill  to  provide  an  equitable 
system   for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates 
of  pay  for  prevailing  rate  employees  of  the 
Government,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  OBEY: 
H.R.   4387.   A   bUl   to   amend   the   Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended;  to 
the  Oommlttee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS : 
H.R.   4388.   A   bill  to   amend   the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  4389.  A  blU  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement that  extended-care  services  fol- 
low hospitalization  in  order  to  qualify  for 
payment  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 

Ways  and  Means.  

H.R.  4390.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  Xvm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include  drugs  re- 
quiring a  doctor's  prescription  among  the 
medical  expenses  with  respect  to  which  pay- 
ment may  be  made  under  the  voltmtary  pro- 
gram of  supplementary  medical  insurance 
beneflta  for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  4391.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  spe- 
cial monthly  beneflta  which  are  payable 
thereunder  to  uninsured  Individuals  at  age 
72  shaU  be  payable  without  regard  to  the 
time  at  which  such  age  is  attained;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  4392.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  reduce  from  60  to  60 
the  age  at  which  a  woman  otherwise  quali- 
fied may  become  entitled  to  widow's  Insur- 
ance beneflta:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  4393.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eUminate  the  reduc- 
tion m  dlsabUlty  Insurance  beneflta  which 
is  presently  required  In  the  case  of  an  indi- 


vidual receiving  workmen's  compensation 
beneflta;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  4894.  A  bill  to  provide  that  individ- 
uals entitled  to  dlsablUty  Insuremce  beneflta 
(or  child's  beneflta  based  on  disability)  un- 
der title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and 
indlvldtials  entitled  to  permanent  disabil- 
ity annuities  (or  child's  annuities  based  on 
disability)  under  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1937,  shaU  be  eligible  for  health  in- 
surance beneflts  under  title  XVni  of  the 
Social  Security  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS  (by  request) : 
H.R.  4395.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  monthly 
social  security  benefit  paymenta  shall  not 
be  considered  to  be  Income  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  eligibility  for  a  pension  un- 
der that  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.R.  4396.  A  bill  to  create  a  national  system 
of    health    security;    to   the    Oommlttee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PODELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania)  : 
HJl.  4397.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Reorgsmlzatlon  Act  of  1946  to  iMX)vlde  for 
annual  reporta  to  the  Congress  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  concerning  certain  price  In- 
creases in  Government  contracta  and  certain 
failures  to  meet  Government  contract  com- 
pletion dates;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  PRIC^  of  Texas : 
H.R.  4398.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Investment  tax  credit  tar 
small  businesses,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4399.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
valuation  of  a  decedent's  Interest  In  a  ranch, 
farm,  or  closely  held  business  may  at  the 
election  of  the  executor  be  determined,  for 
estate  tax  purposes,  solely  by  reference  to  ita 
value  for  such  use;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McFALL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Blat- 
NiK,    Mr.    BooGS,    Mr.    O'Neill,    Mr. 
Patman,  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Perkins, 
Mr.  Johnson  of  Caltfomla.  Mr.  Don 
H.     CUiVSKV.     Mr.     Garmatz,     Mr, 
Adams,  Mr.  Pelly,  Mr.  Dulski,  Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Klucztn- 
SKi,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Ksx, 
Mr.    Anderson    of    California,    Mr. 
Duncan,   Mr.   Miller  of  Ohio,   Mr. 
Hammebschmidt,  Mr.  Price  of  lUl- 
nols,  and  Mr.  Leogett)  : 
HJl.    4400.    A    bin    to    amend   the    PubUo 
Works  Acceleration  Act  to  make  Ita  beneflta 
available  to  certain  areas  of  extra  high  un- 
employment, to  authorize  additional  fundB 
for  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  tha 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  McFALL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Blat- 
NiK,    Mr.    Boland,    Mr.    Sikes,    Mr. 
Flood,   Mr.   Slack,   Mrs.   Hansen  of 
Washington,   Mr.  Hull,   Mr.   Pryob 
of  Arkansas,  Mr.  Contb,  Mr.  Shxivxr, 
Mr.  Talcott,  Mr.   Wyatt,  Mr.   Mad- 
den, Mr.  Sisk,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Mat- 
suNAGA,   Mr.   Roybal,   Mr.   Ullman, 
Mr.    Burke    of    Massachusetta.    Mr. 
Fulton  of  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Cor- 
man)  : 
HJl.   4401.  A   blU   to   amend   the   Puhllij 
Works  Acceleration  Act  to  make  ita  beneflta 
available  to  certain  areas  of  extra  high  un- 
employment, to  authorize  additional  funds 
for  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  McFALL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Blat- 
NiK,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr. 
Morse,   Mr.    O'Konski,   Mr.   Pixins, 
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Mr.  Rarick.  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  St  Ox>- 

MAIM.     Mr.     Stokes,     Mr.    Stubblx- 

rtKLD,  and  Mrs.  axruj^kn )  : 

H.R.    4403.  A    blU    to    amend    tbe    PubUc 

Worka  Acceleration  Act  to  make  Ita  ben«- 

&ts  available  to  certain  areas  of  extra  high 

UDMnployment,     to     authorize     x1irtlt.<r>n«l 

funds  for  such  act.  and  for  other  purposes; 

to  th«  Committee  on  P\ibllc  Works. 

By    Mr.    McFALL     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Bi^TNiK,  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wiscon- 
sin. Mr.  TixaNAN.  Mr.  Uoaix.  Mr.  Vam 
DKKSLiir,     Mr.     Vandkb     Jaot,     Mr. 
Waldix,  and  Mr.  Moss)  : 
H-R.  4403.  A    bin    to    amend    the    PubUc 
Works  Acceleration  Act  to  m*ke  Its  benefits 
available  to  certain  areas  of  extra  high  un- 
employment, to  authorize  additional  funds 
for  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes:   to  the 
CoDimlttee  on  Public  Works. 

By    Mr.    McFAIX     (for    blmselT,    Mr. 
Bi^TNiK.    Mr.    Dices,    Mr.    Hicks   of 
Washington,  Mr.  HosMxa,  Mr.  KxrrH, 
Mr.    King,    B4r.   LtjjAN.    Mr.    McKat, 
Mr.  Mxxos,  and  Mr.  MntvA) : 
H.R.  4404.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act  to  make  Its  benefits 
available  to  certain  areas  of  extra  high  un- 
employment,  to  authorize   additional   fiinds 
for  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works 

By  Mr.  McPALL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Blatnik.  Mr.  AuatANDEX.  Mr  An- 
NUNzio.  Mr  Braoemas,  Mr.  Bubton, 
Mr.     Danixls    of    New    Jersey,     Mr 

DXLLCNBACK.   Mr.   DXNT.  Bdr.   DlNGXtX, 

Mr    Edwabos  of  California,  and  Mr. 

POLXT) : 

H.R.  4406.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  PubUc  Works 
Acceleration  Act  to  make  Its  benefits  avail- 
able to  certain  areas  of  extra-high  unemploy- 
ment, to  authorize  additional  funds  for  such 
act,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By    Mr.    McFAIX     (for    himself.    Mr. 

Blatnik.  Mr.  William  D.  Fobo,  Mr. 

PULTON  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Puqua, 

Mrs.     Obasso,     Mr.     Qoti%Aixt.     Mr. 

OuBSKB.  Mr   Habvet.  Mr.  Hatha wat, 

Mr.   Hawkins,  and   Mr.  Hxchlxb  of 

West  Virginia) : 
H.R.  4406  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act  to  make  Its  benefits 
available  to  certain  areas  of  extra-high  un- 
employment, to  authorize  additional  funr*! 
for  such  act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  tne 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By    Mr.    McFALL    (for    himself,    Mr 

Blatnik.  Mr.  Rxxs,  Mr.  Cabtkb,  Mr. 

Andbxws     of     North     Dakota,     Mr, 

Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  iti.  Vanix. 

Mr.   PuciNSKi,  li^.   Fbasxb,  and  Mr. 

Bebcland)  : 
H.R.  4407.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act  to  make  Its  benefits 
available  to  certain  areas  of  extra  high  un- 
employment, to  authorize  additional  funds 
for  such  act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By    B^.    McFALL     (for    himself,    Mr 

Blatnik,       Mr.       Danuxson,       Mr. 

WHmHTJBST,  and  Mr.  Minish)  : 
H.R.  4408.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act  to  make  Its  benefits 
available  to  certain  areas  of  extra  high  un- 
employment, to  authorize  additional  funds 
for  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 
By  Mr.  RARICK : 
HJi.  4409.  A  bill  to  provide  a  moratorium 
in  which  the  payment  of  Interest  on  U.S. 
obligations    will    be    suspended,    to    provide 
that   for    this   period    Interest-bearing   obll- 
gatloEts  win  be  refunded  with  20-year.  non- 
Interest- bearing  obligations,  and  to  provide 
that   the   savings  to  the  United  States  will 
_>e  used  to  reduce  the  public  debt;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


H-R.  4410.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as  amended,  to  help 
small  businesses  by  providing  a  corporate 
tax  exemption  on  the  first  tlOO,000  of  tax- 
able Income;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Steickb  of  Arizona)  : 

H.R.  4411.    A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    the 

Arizona  Power  Authority,  an  Instrumentality 

of  the  State  of  Arizona;   to  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    RODINO    (for    himself.    Mr. 
ANontsoN    of    California,    Mr.    An- 
Mtrws  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Annvn- 
zio,    Mr.    Babbett,    Mr.    Basing,    Mr. 
BxviLL,  Mr.  BiAOGi,  Mr.   Bbasco,  Mr. 
BrcHANAN,  Mr.  Bubkx  of  Massachu- 
setts,   Mr.    Byrne    of    Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Carnet.  Mr.  Cxokbbbbg,  Mr.  CxL- 
lbb,  Mrs.  CaisHOLM,  Mr.  Clabk,  Mr. 
CdBDOVA,   Mr.   CoBMAN.   Mr.   Cough - 
LIN,  Mr.  Cbane,  Mr.  Danixlson.  Mr. 
Davis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Dbnt.  and  Mr. 
Dkbwinsxi)  ; 
H  R.  4413.  A  bin  to  amend  section  620  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of   1961   to  siu- 
pend,  in  whole  or  In  part,  economic  and  mili- 
tary assistance  and  certain  sales  to  any  coun- 
try which  falls  to  take  appropriate  steps  to 
prevent   narcotic    drugs,   produced    or   proc- 
essed. In  whole  or  In  part.  In  such  country 
from  entering  the  United  States  unlawfully, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Oonunlttee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    RODINO    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Dickinson.  Mr.  Dices.  Mr    Dingell, 
Mr    DONOHLE.  Mr.  Dorn.  Mr.  Dul- 
SKi.    Mrs.    DwTXR.    Mr.  E^dmondson, 
Mr     EiLBEBc,    Mr.    Edwards   of   Cali- 
fornia,   Mr     Fish.    Mr.    Flood.    Mr. 
FoRSTTHE.  Mr.  Fbxnzzl.  Mr.  Fuqua, 
Mr.   Oabmatz.   Mr.   Ooldwateb.   Mrs. 
Orasso.  Mr.  Oreen  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mrs.  Orfen  of  Oregon.  Mr.  ORirriN, 
Mr.  Halpern.  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington, and  Mr.  Hastings)  : 
H  R    4413    A  bill  to  amend  section  620  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  suspend. 
In  whole  or  in  part,  economic  and  military 
assistance  and  certain  sales  to  any  country 
which  falls  to  take  appropriate  steps  to  pre- 
vent narcotic  drugs,  produced  or  processed. 
In  whole  or  In  part,  In  such  country  from 
entering  the  United  States  unlawfully,  and 
for   other   purposes:    to   the    Committee    on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    RODINO    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Hklstoski,  Mr.   Hicks  of  Washing- 
ton, lii.  HoLiriELO,  Mr.  Hobton.  Mr. 
How  ABO.  Mr.  Hunt.  Mr.  Ichobo,  Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. Mr.  King,   Mr.  Koch,  Mr    Lxc- 
cxTT,   Mr.   Lennon.   Mr.   Lujan,   Mr. 
Maox»n.   Mr.   Matsitnaga.   Mr.   Maz- 
zoLi,    Mr.    McClobt.    Mr.    MoClubx. 
Mr.     McDonald    of    Michigan,     Mr. 
MxLCHXB,  Mr.  MiKVA,  Mr.  Milleb  of 
CaUfornla,  and  Mr.  Minish)  : 
H  R.  4414.  A  bill  to  amend  section  620  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of   1961   to  sus- 
pend.  In   whole   or   In   part,   economic   and 
mnitary  assistance  and  certain  sales  to  any 
country  which  falls  to  take  appropriate  steps 
to  prevent  narcotic  drugs,  produced  or  proc- 
essed. In  whole  or  In  part.  In  such  country 
from  entering  the  United  States  iinlawfully. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  AfTalrs. 

By  Mr.  RODINO  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
B^NK.  &(r.  MooBHXAD.  BCt.  Moss,  Mr. 
Ntx,    MJ-.    O'Haba.    Mr.    PnxT,    Mr. 

PiBNIX,   Mr.   PODELL,   Mr.    Pbicx  of  U- 

llnols,  kfr.  PuciNSKi,  Mr.  Railsback. 
Mr.  Rabick.  Mr.  Rzuss.  Mr.  Rhooks. 
Mr.  RixcLK.   Mr.  Robxbts,  Mr.  Rob. 


Mr.  RoNCALio,  Mr.  Roonet  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Mr.  Roush.  Mr.  Sandman, 
Mr.  Satlor,  Mr.  Schneebeli,  and  Mr! 
Seiberling)  : 
HJl.  4415.  A  bin  to  amend  section  620  of 
the  Foreign   Assistance  Act  of   1961   to  sus- 
pend, in  whole  or  In  part,  economic  and  mili- 
tary assistance  and  certain  sales  to  any  coun- 
try which  falls  to  take  appropriate  steps  to 
prevent    narcotic   drugs,   produced   or   proc- 
essed. In  whole  or  in  part,  in  such  country 
from  entertng  the  United  States  unlawfully, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    RODINO    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Shbivxb.  Mrs.  Sullfvan.  Mr.  Stminc- 
TON,  Mr.  Teague  of  California,  Mr. 
Thompson  of  Georgia,  Mr.  ViooBrro, 
Mr.  Vanoc,  Mr.  Waoconneb,  Mr.  Wid- 
NALL,   Mr.  Chables  H.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Wtman.  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Young  of 
Florida,    Mr.    Henderson,    and    Mr. 
MuBPHT  of  Illinois)  : 
HJl.  4416.  A  bin  to  amend  section  620  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961   to  sus- 
pend, in  whole  or  in  part,  economic  and  mlU- 
tary  assistance  and  certain  sales  to  any  coun- 
try which  fails  to  take  appropriate  steps  to 
prevent   narcotic   drugs,   produced   or   proc- 
essed. In  whole  or  in  part,  in  such  country 
from  entering  the  United  States  unlawfully, 
and  for  other  purp>oses:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RODINO  (for  himself.  Mr.  An- 
drews of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Annun- 
zio.    Mr.    Babbett.    Mr.    Bevill.    Mr. 
BuBKE  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Btrne 
of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Cederberg.  Mr. 
Clabk.  Mr.  C6boota.  Mr.  Coughlik. 
Mr.  Danielson.  Mr.  Dent.  Mr.  Dices, 
Mr.     Dingell.     Mr.     Donohite,    Mr. 
DtTLSKi.    Mr.    EiLBEBc.    Mr.    Edwabos 
of  California.   Mr.   F*lood.   Mr.   Fob- 
STTHE,  Mr.  FuQDA.  Mr   Garmatz,  Mr. 
Griitin,  and  Mr.  Halpern)  : 
H.R.  4417.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  man- 
datory civil  commitment  of  certain  narcotic 
addicts,    to    provide    for   more    facilities   for 
treating,  supervising,  and  controlling  narcotic 
addicts,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    RODINO    (for    himself,    Mrs. 
Hansen   of   Washington.   Mr.   Hast- 
ings, Mr.  Henderson,  Mr.   Hicks  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Ichoro,  Mr.  John- 
son  of   Pennsylvania.   Mr.   Leggett, 
Mr.  Madden,  Mr.  McClort,  Mr.  Mik- 
VA.   Mr.   Miller   of   California,   Mrs. 
Mink,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  Pelly.  Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Pucinski.  Mr. 
Railsback.  Mr.  Rarick.  Mr    Rhodes. 
Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Roncalio.  Mr.  Roonet 
of    Pennsylvania.    Mr.     Schneebeli. 
and  Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia)  : 
H.R.  4418    A  bill   to  provide  for  the  man- 
datory civil  commitment  of  certain  narcotic 
addicts,    to   provide    for   more    facilities   for 
treating,    supervising,    and    controlling   nar- 
cotic addicts,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    RODINO     (for    himself,    Mr. 
VicoRiTO.  Mr.  WiDNALL,  Mr.  Charles 
H.    Wilson.    Mr.    Yatron,    and    Mr. 
Murphy  of  Illinois)  : 
H  R.  4419.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  manda- 
tory   civil    commitment   of   certain   narcotic 
addicts,   to   provide   lor   more   facilities  for 
treating,   supervising,   and   controlling   nar- 
cotic addicts,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RONCALIO: 
H.R.  4420.  A    bill    to    designate    the    Oros 
Ventre  Wilderness,  Teton  National  Forest,  in 
the  State  of  Wyoming;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr  ROSENTHAL: 
H.R  4421.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  uniform  system  of  quality  grades 
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for  consumer  food  products;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  4422.  A  bill  to  require  that  certain 
drugs  and  pharmaceuticals  be  prominently 
labeled  as  to  the  date  beyond  which  potency 
or  efficacy  becomes  diminished;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.R.  4423.  A  bill  to  make  prohibitions 
against  the  advertising  of  prescription  drug 
prices  an  unfair  act  or  practice  in  commerce; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  4424.  A  bill  to  require  that  certain 
durable  products  be  prominently  labeled  as 
to  date  of  manufacture,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  4425.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Packag- 
ing and  Labeling  Act  to  require  the  disclo- 
sure by  retail  distributors  of  unit  retail 
prices  of  packaged  consumer  commodities, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  4426.  A  bill  to  require  that  diirable 
consumer  products  be  labeled  as  to  durability 
and  performance  life;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  4427.  A  bill  to  require  that  certain 
processed  or  packaged  consumer  products  be 
labeled  with  certain  Information,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  4428.  A  bill  to  require  that  certain 
short-shelf-life  durable  products  be  promi- 
nently labeled  as  to  the  date  beyond  which 
performance  life  becomes  diminished;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Abourxzk,   Mrs.   Abzug,   Mr.   Adams, 
Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Ashlet,  Mr.  As- 
piN,  Mr.  Baoillo,  Mr.  Barrett.  Mr. 
Begich,   Mr.   Bergland.   Mr.   Biaggi, 
Mr,  Bingham,  Mr.  Blatnik.  Mr.  Bo- 
i^ND.  Mr.  Braoemas.  Mr.  Brasco.  Mr. 
Brooks.  Mr.  Bueke  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Burton.  Mr.  Carey  of  New  York, 
and  Mr,  Carney)  : 
H.R.  4429.  A  bUl  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  and   a   (Consumer   Protection 
Agency  in  order  to  secure  within  the  Federal 
Government  effective  protection  and  repre- 
sentation of  the  interests  of  consumers,  and 
for  other  purposes;    to   the   Ccmmlttee   on 
GoTernment  Operations. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Celler,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Clark, 
Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Corman,  Mr.  Cot- 
ter. Mr.  Culver,  Mr.  Daniels  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Danielson,  Mr.  Den- 
holm.  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr. 
Dices.  Mr.  Diw-ell.  Mr.  Donohue, 
Mr.  Dow,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Dtjlski, 
Mr.  EcKHARDT.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia,  Mr.    Eilbebg,   and   Mr.   Fas- 

CELL) : 

H.R.  4430.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  and  a  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  in  order  to  secure  within  the  Federal 
Government  effective  protection  and  repre- 
sentation of  the  interests  of  consumers,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Flood.  Mr.  William  D.  Ford,  Mr. 
Frasxb.  Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Gallagher.  Mr.  Garmatz,  Mr. 
Qaydos.  Mr.  Oibbonb,  Mr.  Gonzalez, 
Mrs.  Obasso,  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Green 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Hanlxy,  Mrs. 
Hansen  of  Washington,  Mr.  Harrinc- 
ton,  Mr.  Hathaway.  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 


Helstoski.  Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachu- 
setts,   Mr.    HoLiFiELD,    Mr.    Howard. 
Mr.    Jacobs,    and    Mr.    Johnson    of 
California)  : 
H.R.  4431.  A  bin  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs,  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the   President    and   a   Consumer   Protection 
Agency  in  order  to  sectire  within  the  Fed- 
eral   Government    effective    protection    and 
representation  of  the  interests  of  consumers, 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Kabth,  Mr.  Kastenmeikb,  Mr.  Klu- 
czynski,  Mr.  Koch.  Mr.  Leggett,  Mr. 
Link,   Mr.    Long   of   Maryland,   Mr. 
Macdonald    of    Massachusetts,    Mr. 
Madden,  Mr.   Matsunaga.  Mr.  Maz- 
zoLi.  Mr.  McFall,  Mr.  McCormack, 
Mr.  Meeds,  Mr.  Mikva.  Mr.  Minish. 
Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Moor- 
head,   Mr.    Morgan,    Mr.    Moss,    Mr. 
Mubphy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Murphy 
of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Nedzi)  : 
H.R.  4432.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the   President   and   a   Consumer   Protection 
Agency  in  order  to  secure  within  the  Federal 
Government  effective  protection  and  repre- 
sentation of  the  interests  of  consumers,  and 
for  other  purposes;    to  the   Committee   on 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Nix,   Mr.   O'Neill,   Mr.   Patten.   Mr. 
Pepper.  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Pike,  Mr. 
PODELL,    Mr.    I»RicE    of    Blinois,    Mr. 
PUCINSKI,  Mr.  Rancel,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr. 
Reuss.    Mr.    Rodino,    Mr.    Roe,    Mr. 
Roncalio,  Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr,  RosTENKOWSKi.  Mr.  Roy- 
bal.    Mr.    Ryan,   Mr.    Sarbanes,    Mr. 
Scheuer,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Smith 
of  Iowa,  and  Mr.  James  V.  Stanton)  : 
H.R.  4433.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the    President    and   a   Consumer   Protection 
Agency  in  order  to  secure  within  the  Federal 
Government  effective  protection  and  repre- 
sentation of  the  interests  of  consumers,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Tiernan,  Mr. 
Udall,  Mr.  Van  Deerlin,  Mr.  Vanik, 
Mr.  Waldie,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson, 
Mr.  Wolff,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Yatron, 
and  Mr.  Zablocki)  : 
H.R.  4434.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs  In  the  Executive  Office  of 
the   President   and   a   Consumer   Protection 
Agency  in  order  to  secure  within  the  Federal 
Government  effective  protection  and  repre- 
sentation of  the  interests  of  consumers,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  (for  himself, 
Mr.   Annunzio,  Mr.   Collins  of   B- 
Unols,    Mr.    Kluczynski,    Mr.    Met- 
calfe.  Mr.   Mikva,   Mr.   Murphy   of 
Illinois,  and  Mr.  PtrciNSKi)  : 
H.R.  4435.  A  bUl  to  provide  during  times 
of  high  unemployment  for  programs  of  pub- 
lic service  employment  for  unemployed  per- 
sons, to  assist  States  and  local  communities 
In  providing  needed  public  services,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  4436.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  include  as  creditable  service 
for  civil  service  retirement  purposes  service 
as  an  enrollee  of  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  4437.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  senior  citi- 


zens skUl  and  talent  utilization  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Eklucation  and  Labor. 

H.R.  4438.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  to  amend 
the  definition  of  "employee"  to  include  cer- 
tain agricultural  employees,  and  to  permit 
certain  provisions  in  agreements  between 
agricultural  employers  and  employees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 
HJl.  4439.  A  bill  to  provide  increases  in 
certain  annuities  payable  under  Chapter  83 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service. 

H.R.  4440.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  investigate,  plan,  and  con- 
struct projects  for  the  control  of  stream- 
bank  erosion;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

H.R.  4441.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  ClvU  Service 
Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide  min- 
imum annuities  for  employee  annuitants  and 
spouse  survivor  annuitants;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  4442.  A  bill  to  modify  the  decrease  in 
Federal  group  life  insurance  at  age  65  or  af- 
ter retirement;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

H.R.  4443.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  83  of 
title  5,  United  States  Ccxle,  to  eliminate  the 
survivorship  reduction  during  periods  of 
nonmarriage  of  certain  annuitants,  (and  for 
other  purposes ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  4444.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
first  85,(X)0  received  as  civil  service  retirement 
annuity  from  the  United  States  or  any  agency 
thereof  shall  l^e  excluded  from  gross  income; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4445.  A  bUl  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  include 
prescribed  drugs  among  the  items  and  serv- 
ices covered  under  the  supplementary  medi- 
cal insurance  program  for  the  aged;  to  the 
Ck>mmlttee  on  V/ays  and  Means. 

H.R.  4446.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Ckxle  of  1954  to  restore  to  individ- 
uals who  have  attained  the  age  of  65  the 
right  to  deduct  all  expenses  for  their  medical 
care,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SISK: 
H.R.  4447.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961  to 
Guam;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  4448.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Uniformed 
Services  Pay  Act  of  1963  to  revise  the  rule 
for  recomputation  of  retired  or  retainer  pay 
to  reflect  later  active  duty;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.R.  4449.  A  bill  to  limit  membership  on 
national  securities  exchanges;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By    Mr.    8TEIGER   of   Wisconsin    (for 
himself,    Mr.    Matsunaga,    Mr.    Ad- 
babbo,  Mr.   Anderson  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
Archer,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Bennett, 
Mr.  Biester,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Broom- 
field.  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Brothill    of    North    Carolina,    Mr. 
Buchanan,  Mr.   Cabter,   Mr.  Cedeb- 
BERG,    Mrs.    Chisholm,    Mr.   Don   H. 
Clausen,  Mr.   Clay,  Mr.  Cleveland. 
Mr.  CoNTE,  Mr.  Conyebs.  Mr.  CTbane, 
Mr.  Dent,  and  Mr.  Donohite)  : 
H.R.  4460.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  procure- 
ment of  voluntary  military  manpower;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Dow, 
Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  FiNDLEY.  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Ftr:-- 
TON    of    Pennsylvania.    Mr.    Gold- 
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WATUt,  Bfrs.  Obxxn  of  Oregon,  Mr. 
OTTBsm.  Mr.  Oudx,  Mr.  HALrauf ,  Mr. 
HAMrLTOJi.     Mr.     Harungton,     Mr. 
Hastinos.  Mr.  Hbchlbk  of  West  Vir- 
ginia,   Mrs    HscKLXR   of    Maasachu- 
setts.  Mr.  Hobton,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
California.   Mr.   Koch,   Mr.  Lkgcett, 
ytr.  McCLOmT,  tSx.  Mahxiabo,  and  Mr. 
Mazzoli)  : 
H.B.  4461.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
curement of  voluntary  military  manpower; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAOA  (for  himself.  Mr. 
SmcBi    of    Wisconsin,    Mrs.    Mink. 
Mr.      MrrcHELL,     Mr.      Morse,     Mr. 
MoflHBt,  Vx.  MtmPHT  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
CVHaka.   Blr.   OTCoNSKi,   Mr.    Prms, 
Mr.   PowxLL,   Mi.   Qtrtx.   Mr.    Rails- 
back,    Mr.    RCD   of   New   York.    BCr. 
RncGLK,   Mr.   Robison   of   New  York, 
Blr.  Roe,  Mr.  Rosenthai..  Mr.  Rous- 
SKLOT.   Mr,   Rtan,   Mr.   St  Oexmain, 
Mr.    Sandman,    Mr.    Sarbants,     Mr. 
ScHWXNGzi.,  and  Mr.  Skbeltts)  ; 
H.R.  4452.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  procure- 
ment Of  voluntary  military  manpower;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By    Mr    SmOER    of   Wisconsin    (for 
himself.   Mr.   Matsttnaga,  Mr.   Shri- 
VER.   Mr.   Smith   of   New   York,    Mr. 
Sntver,   Mr.   Staitoro,   Mr.  J.   Wil- 
liam    Stanton.     Mr.     Stokes,     Mr. 
Thomson  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Udall. 
Mr.  Vander  Jact,  Mr.  Widnall,  Mr. 
Vanik.    and    Mr.    Yatron)  : 
H.R.  4483.  A  bill   to  provide  for  the  pro- 
curement of  voluntary  military  manpower; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mrs.  STTLLIVAN: 
H.R.  4454.  A   bUl    to   amend   titles   II   and 
XVni  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include 
qualified  drugs,  requiring  a  physician's  pre- 
scription or  certlfloatlon  and  approved  by  a 
formulary  commll^tee.  among  the  Items  and 
services  covered  under  the  hospital  Insurance 
program:    to   the    Committee   on   Ways   and 


By  Mr.  8YMINOTON: 
H.R.  4455.  A  bill  to  amend  the  bankruptcy 
laws  to   Increase   the  maximum  compenaft- 
tion  allowable  to  receivers  and  trustees;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  8YMINOTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BrrRTON  and  Mr.  B11.BXR0)  : 
HJl.  4450.  A  blU  to  establish  a  senior  citi- 
zens skill  and  talent  utilization  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  TAYLOR; 
H.R.  4457.  A  bill  to  make  It  a  crime  to  move 
or  travel  In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
to  avoid  compliance  with  certain  support  or- 
ders, and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   THOMPSON   of   Georgia    (for 
himself,    hb.    Addabbo.    Mr.    Barino, 
Mr.  Bkvtll.  Mr.  CdRoovA,  Mr.  Dent, 
Mr  Plowers,  Mr.  Hanna,  Mrs.  Han- 
sen  of   Washington,   Mr.    Hastings, 
Mr.  Hats,   Mr.   Halpern,  Mr.   Hcxl, 
Mr.  BdxKVA,  Blr.  McEWtn,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  Pima.  iSr.  Podell.  Mr.  Rholb. 
Mr.   RossMTHAL.   Mr.   Sanoman,  Mr. 
Obbiliu*,    Mr     SDK,    Mr.    Statvord, 
ftnd  Mr.  SnrucKET)  : 
HJl.  44M.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communl- 
eatlons    Act    of    1934    to    provide    grants    to 
States  for  the  establishment,  equipping,  and 
operation  of  etnergvncy  communications  cen- 
tara  to  make  the  national  emergency  tele- 
phone number  Oil  available  throughout  the 
United  States;   to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commeroe. 

By  Mr.   THOMPSON   of   Georgia    (for 

himself,    Mr.    Watts,    Mr.    Whtte- 

HiTRST,   Mr.   Williams,   Mr.   Wright, 

and  Mr.  Yatron)  : 

HJl.  44B9.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 


cations Act  of  1934  to  provide  grants  to  States 
for  the  establishment,  equipping,  and  opera- 
tion of  emergency  communications  centers 
to  make  the  national  emergency  telephone 
number  911  available  throughout  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr     VANIK    (for    himself.    Mrs. 
Aamvc,  Mr,   Hats,  Mr.  Madokk,  Mr. 
Bbb,  Mr.  RoecNTRAL,  Mr.  Sisk,  Mr, 
Wolff,  and  Mr,  Yatron)  : 
H.R  4460.  A  bill  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  10-percent 
across-the-board  Increase  In  benefits  there- 
under, with  a  minimum  primary  benefit  of 
$100,   and   to  Increase  to  93,400  a  year   the 
amount  of  outside  earmngs  a  beneficiary  may 
have  without  loss  of  benefits;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  VEYSE Y : 
HR.  4461.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  allow  certain  States  to  adopt  aircraft 
emission   standards:    to   the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commeroe, 
By  Mr.  WATTS: 
HJl.  4463.  A    bill    to   amend    the    tobacco 
marketing  quota  provisions  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended; 
to  the  Oommmlttee  on  Agricuiture. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida: 
H  R.  4463,  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  no  re- 
duction shall  be  made  In  old-age  insurance 
benefit  amounts  to  which  a  woman  is  en- 
titled If  she  has  130  quarters  of  coverage;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   ZWACH: 
H.R.  4464.  A  bill  to  aid  In  the  control  of 
drug  abuse  by  establishing  a  code  for  the 
Identification   cd   prescription  drugs,   to   be 
fjTlnted    on    individual    tablets   or   capsules: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  4466.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  protect  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  from 
further  pollution  by  requiring  that  synthetic 
petroleum- based  detergents  manufactured 
in  the  United  States  or  Imported  Into  the 
United  States  be  free  of  phosphorous;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BADILLO: 
aj.  Res.  334.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOOGS: 
H.J.   Res.   335.   Joint   resolution   providing 
for  a  study  of  the  possibility  and  desirability 
of  establlshmg  a  University  of  the  Americas; 
to  the  Cotnmlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

H.J.  Res.  336.  Joint  resolution  establishing 
the  Commission  on  Art  and  Antiquities  of 
the  Oipltol,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

H.J.  Res.  337.  Joint   resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  second  week  of 
March  1971  as  Volunteers  of  America  Week; 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  HANNA : 
H  J.  Res.  338.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  providing  for  4-year  terms  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOLIPIELD : 
H.J.  Res.  339.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Jtidlelsry. 
By  Mr,  HUTCHINSON : 
HJ.  Res.  340.  Joint    resolution    to    amend 
title  S  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  fourth   Monday 
In  Febniary  of  each  year  as  Washington's 
Birthday;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


<  By  Mrs.  MINK: 

-  H.J.  Res.  341.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  providing  that  the  term  of 
office  of  Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  be  4  years;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary, 

By  Mr,  NIX: 
H.J.  Res.  343.  Joint  resolution  concerning 
the    war   powers   of   the    Congress   and    the 
President;    to    the    Committee    on    Forelen 
Affairs.  * 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.J.  R«s.  343.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United    States   relating   to   the   election   of 
the    President    and    Vice    President;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TAYLOR: 
H.J.   Res.   344,   Joint  resolution   proposing 
an  amendment   to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United   States   relative   to   equal   rights   for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAOA: 
H.    Con.   Res.    159.    Concurrent   resolution 
relating  to  the  status  of  the  bill  S.  3418  of 
the  9l3t  Congress;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  NTX: 
H.  Con.  Res.  160.  Concurrent  resolution 
condemning  the  treatment  of  American 
prisoners  of  war  by  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  and  urging  the  President  to  Initiate 
appropriate  action  for  the  purpose  of  Insur- 
ing that  American  prisoners  are  accorded 
humane  treatment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RARIOK: 
H.  Con.  Res.  161.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President,  acting  through  the  US.  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion, take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to 
place  the  queetlon  of  human  rights  viola- 
tions of  the  Jewish  minority  In  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  agenda  of  the  United  Nations 
Organization;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.   Con.   Res.    163.   Concurrent  resolution 
to  authorize  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
week   of   AprU    19,    1971,   through   April   33, 
1971,    as    "Studenu"    Week    Against    Drug 
Abuse";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By    Mr.    FINDLBY    (for    himself,    Mr. 
AoDABBO,    Mr.    Anderson    of    Cali- 
fornia,   Mr.    AsHLET,    Mr.    Baoillo, 
Mr.  BccicH,  Mr.  BiAGGi,  Mr.  Boland, 
Mr.   BoLUNO,   Mr.   Brown   of  Mich- 
igan,  Mr.  CoNTE,  Mr.   Corman,   Mr. 
Dices,  Mr.  DnrcxLL,  and  Mr.  Dono. 
hue)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.   163.   Atlantic   Union  resolu- 
tion;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By   Mr.    FRASER    (for    himself,    Mrs. 
DWTEB,   Mr.   Edwards  of  Oallfomla, 
Mr.  gn.BKRO.  Mr,  Bbch,  Mr.  Evans  of 
Colorado,  Mr.  Forstthk,  Mr.  Fren- 
ZEL,  Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
OiBBONS,   Mr.  GuDE,  Mrs.  Green  of 
Oregon,  Mr.  Halpern,  and  Mrs.  Han- 
sen of  Washington)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.   164.  Atlantic  Union  resolu- 
tion; to  the  Cotnmlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MORSK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hae- 
aiNOTON.   Mr.   Hastings,   Mr.   Hath- 
awat,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Htwtxr  of 
West   Vlrglitla,   Mr.   Hb.*toski.   M^. 
HorroN,    Mr.    Howard,    MT,    Karth, 
Mr.    KErrn,  Mr.    Koch.  Mr.    Ktros, 
and  Mr.  Lbosbtt)  : 
H.  Con.  Rsa.   166.  Atlantic  Union  reeolu- 
tlon;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Ui.  UDALL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mc- 
Oloskst,  M^.  McDutBK,  Mr.  Mikta. 
Mr.    MooaHXAo,    Mr.    MoaRxa.    Mr. 
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Moss,   Mr.  O'Hasa,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois,  Mr,  Pttscell,  Mr, 
Quie,  Mr.  Railsback,  Mr.  Rkes,  and 
Mr.  RiECLE) : 
H.  Con.   Res.    166.  Atlantic  Union  resolu- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By    Mr.    WRIGHT    (for    himself.    Mr. 
RoBisoN  Of  New  York.  Mr.  Rodeno. 
Mr.   RoTBAL.   Mr.   St   Germain,   Mr. 

SCHEUER,        Mr.        SCHNEEBELI,        Mx. 

Schwengel.      Mr.      Staffobo,      Mr. 
Steiger  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Teagtte  of 
California,    Mr.    Tiernan,    and    Mr. 
Waldie)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.   167.  Atlantic  Union  resolu- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HANNA : 
H.    Res.    228.    Resolution    to    provide    for 
quarterly  priming  allowances  to  Members;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

H.  Res.  229.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  a  senior  consultant  by  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

H.  Res.  230.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  a  senior  consultant  by  the 
chairman   of  each   standing   committee;    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
ByMr.  METCALFE: 
H.    Res.    231.    Resolution    to    abolish    the 
Committee  en  Internal  Security  and  enlarge 
the  Jurisdiction   of   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary;   to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  NIX: 
H.  Res.  232.  Resolution  concerning  the  con- 
tinued Injustices  suffered  by  Jewish  citizens 
of  the  Soviet  Union;   to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  RYAN: 
H.  Res.  233.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  on  urban   affairs;    to   the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 
H.   Res.    234,    Resolution    relating    to    the 
Panama  Canal  and  Cpnal  Zone  Jurisdiction; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ABOUREZK: 

H.R.  4466.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosa 
White  Eyes  Garreau;  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4467.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Vesta  A.  Hablcht;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  ABZUG: 

HJl.  4468.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Calogero 
DlMagglo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

HJl.  4469.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Carmine 
MUeo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

HJl.  4470.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Romanotto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  BARING: 

HJl.  4471.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Fu  Sheng 
Oheng  (also  known  as  Fred  Cheng);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOGGS: 

HJl.  4473.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
BJrs.  Alexis  Joseph  Cole;  to  the  Committee  on 
the   Judiciary. 

HJl.  4473.  A  bill  conferring  Jurisdiction 
upon  the  VB.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  de- 
termine, and  render  judgment  upon  the 
claim  of  John  T.  Knight;  to  the  Connnlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRASCO: 

HJl.  4474.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Enrique 
Hernando  Smith;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  ESCH: 

HJl.  4475.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Juana 
Angruluan  Ngo;  to  the  Committee  on  thi 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FLOWERS: 

HJl.  4476.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserved  mineral  In- 
terests of  the  United  States  in  certain  land 
located  in  the  State  of  Alabama  to  the  rec- 
ord owner  of  the  surface  thereof;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By    Mr.  GUDE: 

H.R.  4477.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sara 
Lucia  Miranda  Vda.  de  Barrios;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  4478.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Julia  An- 
gela Carraza;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  4479.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  JuUa  D.  C. 
Montiel-Largaespada;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4480.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Glacomo 
and  Anna  Moscatelli;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  4481.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Adellde  Vllos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HALEY: 

HR.  4482.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
A.  Pflelderer;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

ByMr.  HOWARD: 

H.R.  4483.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Euseblo 
Brlones;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  KOCH: 

H.R.  4484.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Renato 
Casaclang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  4485.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Estelle  M. 
Pass;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NIX: 

H.R.  4486.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gabrlele 
Coccla  and  his  wife,  Gulsepplna  Coccia;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4487.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Raquel 
Palnsztein;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  4488.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Artin 
Kasarlan  (Keoseyan);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  PELLY: 

H.R.  4489.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ernesto 

A.  de  Leon;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  4490.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jaime 
Pico  de  Vera;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  4491.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Enid  R.  Pope;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

ByMr.  ROYBAL: 

HJl.  4492.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Estrellff- 

B.  Viray;    to   the    Committee   on   the   Ju- 
diciary. 

ByMr.  SISK: 
HJl.  4493.  A  bill  to  provide  private  reUef 
for  certain  members  of  the  U.S.   Navy  re- 
called to  active  duty  from  the  Fleet  Reserve 
after    September    27,    1965;    to    the    Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SLACK: 
HJl.  4494.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Latlfe 
Hassan  Mahmoud;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York: 
HJl.  4495.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leonard 
Ronald  Currle;  to  the  Cozzunittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  4496.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lockport 
Canning  Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 
HJl.  4497.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Uoyd  B. 
Earle;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  VKYSEY: 
H.R.  4408.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Menlta 
Remoran  Agriam;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


H.R.  4499.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tao  Shel 
Mah;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4500.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ephy 
Grace  Peshek;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  4501.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Peslc  Vlllero;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  ZWACH: 

H.R.  4602.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Robbie 
D.  Larson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

16.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  rela- 
tive to  the  humane  treatment  and  release  of 
American  prisoners  of  war  held  by  North 
Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberation  Front; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

17.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  LegUlature  of 
the  territory  of  Guam,  relative  to  compensa- 
tion to  former  owners  of  Federal  property 
on  Guam;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

18.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Florida,  relative  to  calling  a  con- 
vention to  propose  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment providing  for  sharing  by  State  and 
local  governments  of  Federal  Income  tax 
revenues;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

19.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentaUves  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, relative  to  Federal-State  revenue 
sharing;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

20.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, relative  to  unemployment  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

21.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Montana,  relative  to  the  tax- 
exempt  status  of  State  and  local  bonds;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

28.  By  the  SPEAKER:  PetlUon  of  Robert  E. 
Kesel,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  relative  to  certain 
judicial  proceedings;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

29.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  York, 
Pa.,  relative  to  certain  Judicial  proceedings; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REGULATION  OP  LOBBYING  ACT 

In  compliance  with  Public  Law  601, 
79th  Congress,  title  HI,  Regulation  of 
Lobbying  Act,  section  308(b),  which 
provides  as  follows: 

(b)  All  Information  required  to  be  filed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  wl«i  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  compiled 
by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting  Jointly, 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close  of  the 
calendar  quarter  with  respect  to  which  such 
information  is  filed  and  shall  be  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
jointly  submit  their  report  of  the  com- 
pilation required  by  said  law  and  have 
included  all  registrations  and  quarterly 
reports  received. 
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*A11  aJphanumerlc  characters  and  monetary  amounts  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  3,  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the  Quarter!; 
Report  Form. 

The  following  registrations  were  submitted  for  the  third  calendar  quarter  1970: 

(NcTi. — The  form  used  for  report  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  Interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  Indicated  by  their  resp)ectlve  letter  and  number.) 

I  Note. — The  form  used  for  registration  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  Indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 
Pnx  Onk  Copt  Wrra  the  Secrttabt  of  the  Senate  and  Pile  Two  Copies  With  the  Cle«k  or  the  House  op  REPRCsxNTAnvxs: 

This  page  (page  1)   Is  designed  to  supply  Identifying  data:  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 

Puicx  AN  "X"  Below  the  Appbopsiate  Letteb  or  Picuee  in  the  Box  at  the  Richt  or  the  "Repokt"  Heading  Below  : 

"PaxLiMiNART"  Report  ("Registration") :  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  Delow  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"Quartxrlt"  Report:  To  Indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  Is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Pin  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  num* 
bered  as  page  "3."  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4,"  "5."  "6."  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  In  accordance  with  Instructions  will 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Tear:  IB. 


RKPORT 
PUKST7ANT   TO    FSSKRAL   RKCVLATION    OF    LOSBTINC    ACT 


p 

qUARTEX                     1 

Ist 

2d 

3d 

4th 

1  Mark  one  square  only)     | 

NoTX  ON  Item  "A". — (a)  In  Oknkral.     This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  Individual,  as  follows: 

(I)  "Employee". — To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (In  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".  (If  the 
"employee"  Is  a  firm  (such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  Join  In 
filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 

(II)  "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  In  answer  to  Item  "B". 

Separate  Reports.     An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 
(1)   Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  agents  or  employees. 
(U)    Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  employers. 


(b) 


A.  Organization  or  Indiviodal  Piling: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  buslnesa. 


2.  If  this  Report  Is  for  an  Elmployer.  list  names  of  agents  or  employees 
who  win  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Notx  on  Item  "B". — Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  Is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except 
that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  Is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  Is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  Is  to  be  specified;  (b)  If  the  work  Is  done  In  the  Interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  Is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report — naming  both  persons  as  "employers" — Is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Emplotxx. — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.     If  there  Is  no  employer,  write  "None." 

Note  on  Item  "C". — (a)  The  expression  "In  connection  with  legislative  Interests."  as  used  In  this  Reptort.  means  "In  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
ments, nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  In  either  House  of  Congress,  and  Includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 
subject  of  action  by  either  House" — §  302(e) . 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  Interests,  organizations  and  Individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anjrthlng  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  Interests. 


C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  in  connection  therewith : 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative     Interests     have    terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Ofllce  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  Interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known:  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bllU. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  Issued  or  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed:  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  ( If  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (If  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  Items  1,  2.  and  3  In  the  space  below.     Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  Is  needed) 

4.  If  this  Is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antici- 
pated expenses  will  be;  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  Is  to  be. 
If  this  Is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  Item  "C4  "  and  fill  out  Item  "D  "  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  ( RegUtratlon )   with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.^ 

AFFIDAVIT 

(Emitted  In  printing) 

PAGE  1^ 
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A.  Academic  &  Professional  Alliance  for  a 
Responsible  Congress,  11  West  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Paul  W.  Alrey,  Consultant  on  Military 
and  Legislative  Affairs,  4617  Sunset  Drive, 
Panama  City,  Pla. 

B.  Air  Force  Sergeants  Association,  Inc., 
1501  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  SE.,  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  James  Anderson,  112  6th  Street  NE., 
Washington,  DC. 

B  The  Academic  &  Professional  Alliance 
for  a  Responsible  Congress,  11  West  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen,  &  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Aceltunas  de  Mesa,  8.A.,  Rosarlo,  10, 
SevUle,  Spain. 

A.  William  T.  Cleary,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Technical  En- 
gineers, 1126  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Clifford,  Warnlcke,  Glass,  Mcllwaln,  & 
Finney,  816  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  CNA  Insurance,  310  South  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Bohemian  National  Cemetery  Associa- 
tion, 5255  N.  Pulaski  Road,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  District  of  Columbia  Psychological  As- 
sociation, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 


A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Insurance  &  Securities  Inc.,  1229  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Association  of  American  Publishers,  Inc., 
1826  Jefferson  Place  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 


A.  William  S.  Aud,  200  Maryland  Avenue 
NE..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  200  Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

A.  Anne  Bailey,  4607  Asbury  Place,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  The  Academic  &  Professional  Alliance 
for  a  Responsible  Congress,  11  West  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Joseph  DlStefano,  4880  MacArthur  Bou- 
levard NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Union  of  District  50,  Al- 
lied &  Technical  Workers,  United  States  and 
Canada,  4880  MacArthur  Boulevard  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Howard  Samuel  Cllnkenbeard,  801  North 
Pitt  Street,  Alexandria,  Va. 


A.  Wei  don  V.  Barton,  Post  Office  Box  2251, 
Denver.  Colo. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Oper- 
atlve  Union  of  America,  Post  Office  Box  2251, 
Denver,  Colo. 

A.  A.  D.  Baumhart,  Post  Office  Box  553, 
Lorain,  Ohio. 

B.  Green  Olive  Trade  Association,  80  Wall 
Street,  New  York,  NY. 


A.  Winston  Everett  Bell,  1431  E.  Charleston 
Boulevard  No.  5,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

A.  Freddie  J.  Berg.  6105  Eastcliff  Drive, 
Baltimore.  Md. 

B.  Continuing  Presence  In  Washington, 
Inc. 

A.  Max  N.  Berry,  888  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Meat  Products  Group,  American  Im- 
porters Association,  420  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY. 


A.  Stephen    Colangelo,    643    East    Capitol 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Continuing    Presence    In    Washington, 
Inc.,  815  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  WUUam  J.  Collhan,  Jr.,  1736  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American    Association    of    Advertising 
Agencies,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Gary  Brown,  Box  588.  Lexington.  N.C. 

B.  Continuing    Presence    in    Washington, 
Inc.,  815  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Collier,  Shannon,  RlU  &  Edwards,  1625 
Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National    Association    of    Food    Chains, 
1725  Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Congress  of  Young  Professionals  for  Po- 
litical Action,  733  15th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  Counlhan,  Casey,  &  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Optical   Manufacturers  Association,  30 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,   888    16th   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Institute  of  Makers  of  Explosives,  420 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Cox,    Langford,    &    Brown,    1521    New 
Hampshire   Avenue,   NW.,   Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Glaverbel    (U.S.A.)    Inc.,   75    Plandome 
Road,  Manhasset,  N.Y. 


A.    Crown    Consultants, 
30373,  Dallas,  Tex. 


Post    Office    Box 


A.  George  V.  Egge,  Jr.,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Environmental  Action,  2000  P  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Louise    O.    Cushman,    1523    P    Street, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  (Continuing    Presence    in    Washington, 
Inc..  815  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Richard  L.  Bullock,  1701  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Building  Manu- 
facturers, 1701  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  Alfred  S.  Ercolano,  1775  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  College  of  American  Pathologists,  230 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  David  G.   Ersklne,   1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Industrial  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, 1629  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  William  Kay  Dalnes,   1156   15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc.,  1301  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Richard   C.   Darling,    1156    15th   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc.,  1301   Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.     The     Candlellghters.    9210    Pernwood 
Road,  Bethesda.  Md. 


A.  Chapman,    DlSaUe.    &    Friedman,    932 
Pennsylvania  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Llbby,    McNeill,    &    Llbby,    200    South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  Ellen  C.  Plcklen,  3513  34th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Continuing    Presence    In    Washington, 
Inc.,  815  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Thomas    P.    Field,    2369    North    Taylor 
Street,  Arlington,  Va. 

B.  Taxation    With    Representation,     2369 
North  Taylor  Street,  Arlington,  Va. 


A.  Mr.  John  S.  Forsythe,  Life  Insurance 
Association  of  America,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 


A.  Robert  W.  Frase,  1826  Jefferson  Place 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Association  of  American  Publishers, 
Inc.,  1826  Jefferson  Place  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Gibson,  440  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists,  1  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  Vance  M.  GUmer,  Shell  Oil  Co.,  1700  K 

Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Shell  Oil  Co..  50  West  50th  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 


A.  Susan   F.   Grober,    1110   Ridge   Avenue, 
Evanston,  ni. 

B.  Continuing    Presence    In    Washington, 
Inc.,  815  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Grootemaat,   Cook  &  Pranke,  660  East 
Mason  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

B.  Marshall  &  Usley  Bank,  770  North  Water 
Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


A.  Charles   W.   Davis,   One   First   National 
Plaza,  cnilcago,  HI. 

B.  The  Myron  Stratton  Home,  Post  Office 
Box  1178,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


A.  Jim  L.  Davis,  917  15th  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Rational  Approach  to  Population,  917 
15th  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  D.C.    Lawyers    Against    the    War,    1025 
Connecticut   Avenue,   Washington,   D.C. 

A.  Claude  J.  Desautels  &  Associates,  1725 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Soybean  Association,  Hudson, 
Iowa. 


A.  Martin  Rvan  Haley,  136  East  55th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  The  Association  of  Traditional  One- 
Bank  Holding  Cos.,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  G.  Keith  Haller,  2130  North  Pierce  Street. 
Arlington,  Va. 

B.  Continuing  Presence  In  Washington, 
Inc.,  815  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  H.  Harper,  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos., 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  A.  J.  Harris  11,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Investment  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 
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A.  Walter  G.  Held,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Waahlngton,  DC. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey),  30 
RockeTeller  Plaaa,  New  York,  N.T. 

A.  Kathleen  Q  Hourtgan,  1720  Wyoming 
Avenue.  Forty  Port,  Pa. 

B.  Continuing  Presence  tn  Washington. 
Inc.,  815  17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Clarence  T.  Hoversten.  209  53d  Street, 
Western  Springs.  111. 

B.  National  Advertising  Co.  6850  South 
Harlem  Avenue.  Bedford  Park  (Argo  Post 
Office),  ni. 
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A.  Howrey.  Simon,  Baker  St  Miirchlson. 
1707  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Power  Tool  Institute.  Inc..  604  Davis 
Street,  Ehranston,  ni. 

A.  Peter  W.  Hughes.  1225  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
National  Retired  Teachers  Association,  1225 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Richard  M.  Hunt,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Lead  Co..  Ill  Broadway,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

A.  International  Union  of  District  50,  Al- 
lied and  Technical  Workers  of  United  States 
and  Canada,  4880  MacArthur  Boulevard  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

A.  Chas.  E.  Jackson.  1200  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Ronald  J  James.  3100  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Urban  CoallUon  Action  Council, 
2100  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Martin    Kamarck.    126    3d    Street    SB 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Continuing  Presence  In  Washington, 
Inc..  815  17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  George  Kelm.  One  First  National  Plaza 
Chicago,  ni. 

B.  The  Myron  Stratton  Home,  Post  Office 
Box  1178.  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

A.  Philip  M  Knox,  Jr.  1211  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Sears.  Roebuck,  &  Co  ,  925  South  Homan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  ni. 

A.  Basil  Kontoylanes.  66  Promect  Street, 
Marlboro,  Bfass. 

B.  Eaatem  Tape  Corp..  2732  Rozzells  P*rry 
Road.  Post  Office  Box  1574.  Charlotte.  N.C. 

A.  Leonard  Lee  Lane,  2401  H  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Zero  Popxilatlon  Growth,  330  Second 
Street,  Los  Altos,  Calif. 


Hawthorne 


A.  Kate     E.     Lanxner.     3100 
Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Continuing    Presence    in    Washington 
Inc..  815  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.c! 

A.  John  Llndow.  1816  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington,   DC. 

B.  American    Retail    Pe<leratlon,    1616    H 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

A.  WUllam   J.    Malatesta,    1629   K   Street 
NW.,   Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Industrial  Bankers  Associa- 
tion,  1628  K  Street,  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Marshall  k.  Ilsley  Bank.  770  North  Water 
Street.  MUwaukee.  Wis. 

A.  Marahall  &  Ilsley  Bank.  770  North  Water 
Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


A.  Catherine  Martinez,  643  East  Capitol 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Continuing  Presence  In  Washington. 
Inc..  816  17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Mr.  Guy  B.  Maseritz,  Life  Insurance 
Association  of  America.  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Martha  McCahlll.  245  2d  Street  NE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Citizens  Committee  for 
the  Amendment  To  End  the  War,  245  2d 
Street  NE..  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Edward  A.  McDermott,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Society  of  Independent  Gasoline 
Marketers  of  America,  230  South  Bemlston 
Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


A.  J.  Patrick  McElroy,  American  Mining 
Congress,  1100  Ring  Building.  Washington. 
DC. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington.  DC. 

A.  Graham  N.  McKelvey,  1437  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Edward  L.  Merrigan,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Seatraln  Lines,  Inc.,  1  Chase  Manhattan 
Plaza,   New  York.  NY. 

A.  Mlgdal,  Low.  Tenney.  &  Glass,  598  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Tie  Fabrics  Importers  Asaoclation.  c/o 
Mlgdal,  Low,  Tenney  &  Glass,  Esqs.,  568  Mad- 
ison Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

A.  Miller  &  Ctaaveller.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Forest  Lawn  Memorial  Park  Aaaoclatlon, 
Glendale.  Calif. 

A.  Ann  C.  Mlnnerly.  2136  Wisconsin  Avenue. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Continuing  Presence  in  Washington, 
Inc..  815  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  605,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  John  G.  Mohay,  The  National  Independ- 
ent Meat  Packers  Association,  1820  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Pack- 
ers Association,  1820  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  G.  Merrill  Moody.  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Railroads,  300  New  Jersey  Avenue  SE.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
American  Railroads  Building,  Washington. 
DC. 

A.  Patricia  Lee  Moore,  103D  Victory  VlUage, 
Henderson,  Nev. 

B.  Self-employed. 

A.  John  Morgan.  Communications  Workers 
of  America,  1925  K  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1925  K  street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Jack  Moskowltz.  2100  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2100  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

A.  WUllam  G.  Mullen.  481  NaUonal  Press 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Newspaper  Association,  491 
National    Press   Building,   Washington,   D.C. 


A.  National  Air  Carrier  Association,  1730 
M  street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  None. 

A.  The  National  Citizens  Committee  for  the 
Amendment  to  End  the  Wax.  246  Second 
Street.  NE..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  National  Lead  Co.,  Ill  Broadway  New 
York,  N.Y. 

A.  National  Rural  Housing  Coalition,  Room 
1024,  Dupont  Circle  Building,  1346  Connecti- 
cut Avenue,  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  National  Small  Business  Association. 
1225  19th  Street,  NW.,  Suite  No.  307.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Jonathan  Newklrk.  245  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 245  Second  Street  NE,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  John  Z.  Noyes,  4811  Montgomery  Lane 
Bethesda,  Md. 

A.  Daniel  J.  O'Callaghan,  1820  Massachu- 
setts Avenue,  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Pack- 
ers Association,  1820  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Jane  O'Grady.  AFL-CIO.  815  136th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America,  AFL-CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Robert  Oliver.  400  First  Street,  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  L.  T.  Barringer  and  Co.,  161  South  Front 
Street,  Memphis.  Tenn. 

A.  Peabody.  Rlvlln.  Kelly,  Cladouhos,  Lam- 
bert &.  Brashares,  1730  M  Street,  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  Volkswagen  Dealers  of  America,  c/o 
Gezon  Motors,  Inc.,  3985  PlaJnfleld  Street, 
NE.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

A.  Phillips,  Nlzer.  Benjamin.  Krlm  &  Bal- 
lon. 477  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Copyright  Owners  Negotiating  Commit- 
tee. 477  Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Power  Tool  Institute.  Inc ,  604  Davis 
Street.  Evanston,  111. 

A.  Jane  Powers.  116  Wayne  Street.  Spring- 
field, Mass. 

B.  Continuing  Presence  In  Washington. 
Inc..  815  17th  Street  NW.  Suite  605.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  H.  P.  Pressler.  1122  Southwest  Tower. 
Houston,  Tex. 

B.  Gas  Supply  Committee,  1725  DeSales 
Street.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Harold  Pnmer,  l  Greenwich  Plaza, 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

B.  Oil  Investment  Institute,  1  Greenwich 
Plaza,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

A.  Rational  Approach  to  Population,  917 
15th    Street    NW.,    Washington,    DC. 

A.  David  J.  Reedy,  1517  Virginia  Street. 
Downers  Grove,  111. 

B.  National  Advertising  Co..  6850  South 
Harlem  Avenue.  Bedford  Park.  Argo,  ni. 


A.  Barbara  Reid,  Environmental  Action, 
Room  200.  2000  P  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

B.  Environmental  Action.  2000  P  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Earl  F.  Rloger,  1629  K  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C. 
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B.  National  Association  of  Uniform  Manu- 
facturers. 112  East  19th  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y. 


A.  John    S.    Rlppey,    1725    K    Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The    Consumer    Bankers    Association, 
1725  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Miss  Rebekah  Rivers,  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Royall,  Koegel  &  Wells,  1730  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Deltona  Corp.,  3250  SW.  Third 
Avenue,  Miami,  Pla. 

A.  Sachs.  Oreenebaum.  Frohllch  &  Taylor, 
839  17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ontario  Corp.,  1200  West  Jackson 
Street,  Muncle,  Ind. 

A.  Sachs,  Greenebaum,  Frohllch  &  Tayler, 
839  17th  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ontario  Corp.,  1200  West  Jackson 
Street,  Muncle,  Ind. 

A.  Richard  M.  Schmidt,  Jr.,  Attorney, 
1920  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Publishers,  Inc. 
1826  Jefferson  Place  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Smathers,  Merrigan  &  O'Keefe.  1700 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads.  1920 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Amanda  Smith,  3124  38th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Academic  and  Professional  Alliance 
for  a  Responsible  Congress,  11  West  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.T. 

A.  John  D.  Smyers,  One  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  United  Nations  Development  Corp.,  322 
East  44th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Arthur  V.  Smyth,  1626  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Weyerhaeuser  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

A.  J.  Gilbert  StalUngs,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  INA  Corp.,  1600  Arch  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

A.  Dr.  Ronald  F.  Stinnett,  1101  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Surrey,    Karaslk,    Greene    &   Hill,    1166 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Dallas  Alrmotlve,  Inc.,  6114  Forest  Park 
Road,  Dalles,  Tex. 


A.  Paula  A.  Sweeney,   104  River  Avenue, 
Norwich,  Conn. 

B.  Continuing    Presence    in    Washington, 
Inc.,  816  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Ivan  Swift,  1925  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Robert  P.  Sykes,  American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons,  National  Retired  Teachers 
Association,  1225  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons, National  Retired  Teachers  Association, 
1225  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 


A.  H.  WlUiam  Tanaka,  1819  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  AJlnomoto  Co.  of  New  York,  Inc.,  Squibb 
Building,  745  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  H.  William  Tanaka,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Nosawa,  New  York,  Inc.,  180  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  H.  WlUlam  Tanaka,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Electronic  Industries  Association  of 
Japan,  2-2,  Marunouchl,  3-chome,  Chlyoda- 
Ku,  Tokyo,  Japan. 


A.  Taxation    with    Representation,    2369 
North  Taylor  Street,  Aillngton,  Va. 

A.  W.  M.  Trevarrow,  1056  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Motors  Corp.,  14250  Plymcwth 
Road,  Detroit.  Mich. 


A.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Donn  L.  Waage,  730  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Hold- 
ing Companies,  730  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Washington  Research  Project  Action 
Council,  1823  Jefferson  Place  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  Fred  Wegner,  1225  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
National  Retired  Teachers  Association,  1226 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Robert  L.  White,  Jr.,  1730  Rhode  Is- 
land Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associa- 
tion, 1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Wllmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering,  900  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 

B.  Jonathan  Development  Corp.,  Post  Of- 
fice Box  68.  Chaska,  Minn. 

A.  Wllmer,  Cutler,  &  Pickering,  900  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Oil  Investment  Institute,  1  Greenwich 
Plaza,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

A.  WUmer,  Cutler,  &  Pickering,  900  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc.,  1301  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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'All  alphanumeric  characters  and  monetary  amount*  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2,  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the  Quarterly 
Report  Perm. 

The  following  quarterly  reports  were  submitted  for  the  third  calendar  quarter  1970: 

•  Note. — The  form  used  for  report  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  In  the  Rkcoro,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 

Pu*  On«  Copt  WrrH  the  SKcacTAST  or  th«  Ssnati  and  Ttlm.  Two  Copixs  WrrH  the  Clesk  of  the  Hottse  of  Represent ativks: 

This  page  (page  1)   U  designed  to  supply  Identifying  data;  and  page  3  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  flnanclal  daU. 

P1.ACX  AN  "X"  Below  the  App«op»iate  Lettkb  o«  PictTKE  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the  "Repo«t"  Heading  Below: 

"Pbelikinaet"  Report  ("RegUtraUon") :  To  "register."  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"OTTABTEaLT"  REPORT:  To  Indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  Is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Pill  out  both  page  1  and  page  3  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required  The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
bered as  page  -a,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  '•4,"  "S."  "e."  etc.  PreparaUon  and  filing  In  accordance  with  Instructions  will 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:    19. 


REPORT 

PURSTJANT   to    PEOERAL    ReCTTLATION    OF   LOBBTINO    ACT 


p 

QUARTER                   1 

iBt 

2d 

3d 

4th 

( Mark  one  square  only )     | 

Note  on  Item  "A".— (a)  In  Qenerai..     This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  Individual,  as  follows: 

(I)  "Employee". — To  file  as  an  "employee".  aUte  (In  Item  "B ")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer"  (If  the 
"employee"  Is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  flrm|.  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  loin  In 
filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee". » 

(II)  "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  In  answer  to  Item  "B". 

(b)  Separate  Reports.     An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  hU  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(1)    Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  agents  or  employees. 
(U)    Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  employers. 


Organization  or  Individual  Piling: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2    If  this  Report  Is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employees 
who  will  file  Reports  for  thu  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  "BV— Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees  An  employee  Is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers  except 
that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  Is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  Is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer  but  aU 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  Is  to  be  specified;  (b)  If  the  work  U  done  In  the  Interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  Is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report— naming  both  persons  as  "employers"— U  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Bmplotxr. — state  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


If  there  U  no  employer,  write  "Men*.'* 


Nora  ON  Item  "C". — (a)  The  expression  "In  connection  with  legislative  Inurests,"  aa  uaed  In  thla  Report,  maans  "In  oonnaetlon  with 

attempting,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  Influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
ments, nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  In  either  House  of  Congress,  and  Includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 
subject  of  action  by  either  House" — {  302 le) . 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests,  organizations  and  Individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  ■Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  acUvltles.  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  In  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests. 

C.  Lecblattve  Interests,  and  Publications  In  connection  therewith : 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive Interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  In  connection  with 
legislative     Interests     have    terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  In  the  t>oz  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  wUl  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills:  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known:  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whetber  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bllU. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  Issued  or  dis- 
tributed In  connection  with  legislative  In- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  dUtrlbutlon.  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (If  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (If  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  Items  1.  2.  and  3  In  the  space  below.    Attach  addlUonal  pages  If  more  space  Is  needed) 

4.  If  thU  Is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antici- 
pated expenses  will  be:  and  If  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 
If  thU  Is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  thU  Item  "C4 "  and  fill  out  Item  "D "  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report   (Registration)    with  a  'Quarierly"  Report.^ 


AFFIDAVIT 

I  Omitted  In  printing) 
PAGE  l'^ 
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Note  on  Item  "D." — (a)  In  General.  The  term  "contribution"  Includes  anything  of  value.  When  an  organization  or  individual  uses 
printed  or  duplicated  matter  In  a  campaign  attempting  to  Influence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organization  or  Indlvldiial — for 
such  printed  or  duplicated  matter — Is  a  "contribution."  "The  term  'contribution'  Includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit 
of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribution" — 
Section  302(a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Emploteh. —  (1)  In  General.  Item  "D"  is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expendi- 
tures are  made,  or  will  be  made.  In  accordance  with  legislative  Interests. 

(II)  Receipts  of  Business  Firms  and  Individuals. — A  business  firm  (or  Individual)  which  is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of 
expenditures  which  It  makes  In  attempting  to  Influence  legislation — but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  In  any  way  with  the  Influencing  of  legislation — will  have  no  receipts  to  report, 
even  though  It  does  have  expenditures  to  report. 

(III)  Receipts  of  Multipurpose  Organizations. — Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  influence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues,  assess- 
ments, or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  Is  used  for  such  expenditures  Indicates  the  percentage  of  dues, 
assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore,  In  reporting  receipts,  such 
organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  Is.  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis.  However, 
each  contributor  of  $500  or  more  Is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

(c)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee. —  (I)  In  General.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items 
"D  5"  (received  for  services)  and  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary,  It 
win  be  presumed  that  your  employer  is  to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests. 

(11)  Employer  as  Contributor  of  $500  or  More. — When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (In  the  form  of  salary,  fee,  etc.)  amounts 
to  WOO  or  more.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14."  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported 
under  "D  5,"  and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  has  been  given  under  Item  "B"  on  page  1  of  this  report. 

D.  Receipts  (Including  Contributions  and  Loans)  : 

Fill  In  every  blank.     If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  Is  "None,"  write  "None"  in  the  space  following  the  number. 

Jlecrtpta  (other  than  loans)  Contributors  of  «500  or  more 

1.  $ Dues  and  assessments  <'rom  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter) 

2.  • Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value  13.  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

3.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift  Please  answer  "ves"  or  "no"- 

4.  $.. Recelpu  from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter  r-iease  answer    yes    or    no  . 

5.  $ Received  for  services  (e.g..  salary,  fee,  etc.)  14.  In  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (including 

'  loans)  during  the  "period"  from  January  1  through  the  last 

e.  $... Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  Items  "1"  through  "5")  days  of  this  Quarter  total  $500  or  more: 

7.  $-  — Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of  this 

page,  tabulate  data  under  the  headings  "Amount"  and  "Name  and 

8.  $ Total  from  Jan.   1   through  this  Quarter    (Add  "6"  Address  of  Contributor";  and  Indicate  whether  the  last  day  of  the 

and  "7")  period  is  March  31,  June  30,  September  30,  or  December  31.     Prepare 

Loans  Received  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example : 

"The  term  'contribution'  Includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ." — Sec.  302(a).  Amount        Name  and  Address  of  Contributor 

8.  $ Total  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans  {"Period"  from  Jan.  1  through 19 ) 

10.  $ ^"°!'t^';Z™d''„rt'„X?0^^^^^  •1500.00     John  Doe.  1621  Blank  Bldg,  New  York.  N.y. 

11.  t Repaid  to  others  during  this  Quarter  ,1,785.00     The  Roe  Corporation,  2511  Doe  Bldg..  Chicago.  111. 

la.  9 "Expense  money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this  

Quarter  $3,285.00     Total 

Note  on  Item  "E". — (a)  In  General.  "The  term  'expenditure'  Includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
or  anything  of  value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure" — Section 
302(b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph   (Item  "E  6")   and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment   (Item  "E  7"). 

E.  ExPENorruRES  (Including  Loans)  in  connection  with  legislative  Interests: 


Fill  In  every  blank.     If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  Item  Is 

Expenditures  (other  than  loans) 
1.  $ Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

3.  $ Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions    (other  than  Item 

"1") 
8.  t Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter 

4.  t Printed  or  duplicated  matter.  Including  distribution 

cost 
6.  $ Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.) 

6.  $ Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  8 Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment 

5.  f All  other  expenditures 


S.  8 Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "1"  through  "8") 

10.  8 Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 


11.  8 Total  from  January  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add 

and  "10") 


■9' 


None."  write  "None"  In  the  spaces  following  the  number. 

Loans  Made  to  Others 

"The  term  'expenditure'  includes  a  .  .  .  loon  .  .  ." — Sec.  303(b). 

12.  $ Total  now  owed  to  person  filing 

13.  $ Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

14.  $ Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter 

15.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 
In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by,  or 

on  behalf  of  the  person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 
approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and  tabulate  data  as  to 
expenditures  under  the  following  beading:  "Amount,"  "Date 
or  Dates,"  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient,"  "Purpose."  Pre- 
pare such  tabulation  In  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

Ar,iount     Date  or  Dates — Name  and  Address  of  Recipient — Purpose 

81.750.00     7-11:         Roe  Printing  Co..  3214  Blank  Ave.,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. — Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 

"Marshbanks  Bill." 

$2,400.00     7-15.8-16,9-16:     Britten  &  Blaten.  3127  Gremlin  Bldg., 

Washington.   DC. — Public   relations 
service  at  $800.00  per  month. 


$4,150.00    Total 
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A.  Sothoron  Klrby  Able,  3000  Florid*  Aye-  A.  NlcholM  E.  Allen  and  Merrill  Armour, 
nue  NW.,  W»«mn«ton.  DC.  444  Shoreham  Building.  WMhlngton.  D.C. 

B.  N»tlon*l  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As-  B.  Mu*lc  Operators  oT  America,   Inc.,  228 
eocUtlon,  3000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Washing-  North  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago.  111. 


ton,  D.C. 
D.   (0)    $130. 

A.  John  J.  Adams,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Ethyl  Corp.,  330  South  Fourth  Street, 
Richmond,  Va. 

D.  (8)  $1,700. 

A.  Clarence  O.  Adamy.  National  Associa- 
tion of  Food  Chains.  1725  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Food  Chains. 
1736  I  Street  NW.,  Washington    D.C. 

D.   (6)    9500. 


D.    (6)    •1,687.60.     E.    (0)    663.77. 

A.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO. 
6025  Wlaconaln  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

B.  Amalgataated  Transit  Union,  AFL>-CIO, 
6025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 


A.  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  m. 
E.   (B)  623.768.75. 

A.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance,  30 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 
X.  (9)  62.100. 

A.  American    National    Cattlemen's    Asso- 
ciation,  1640  Emerson  Street,  Denver,  Colo 
E.   (9)  6U92.63. 


A.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  c/o 
A.   Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  NaUonal     M.  L.  DeBolt.  O.D..  Box  605.  117  West  Third 


Capital    Division    080.    100    Indiana   Avenue 
NW..  No.  403.  Washington.  DC. 


A.  American  Automobile  Association.  1712 
O  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

.    ^    .,.  ^       B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1713 

A.  8.  Allan  Adelman.  American  Oas  Asso-      q  street  NW  ,  Washington   D  C 
elation.  Inc.,  1815  Wilson  Boulevard,  Arllng- 


ton.  Va. 

B.  American  Oas  Association.  Inc.,  1515 
Wilson   Boulevard.   Arlington.   Va. 

D.   (6)    $1,136.     B.   (9)    $75. 

A.  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America.  Inc..  1735  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

D.    (8)    $6,800.79.     B.    (9)    $6,800.79. 

A.  AFL-OIO  Maritime  Committee.  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW .  Washington,   DC. 

D.  (8,  •s.oee.ea.    e.  o)  $e.060.87. 

A.  Aircraft  Owners  St  Pilots  Association, 
Poart  Office  Box  5800.  Waahlngton.  DC. 

B.  Aircraft  Owners  &  Pilots  Association. 
Post  Office  Box  5800.  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Air  Traffic  Control  Association.  Inc.. 
ARBA  Building.  525  School  Street  SW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

A.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington 
DC. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $4308.80.     E.    (9)    $4.30880. 

A.  Frederick  K.  Alderson.  40  Fbrt  Williams 
Parkway.  Alexandria.  Va. 

B.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services,  968  North  Monroe  Street,  Arling- 
ton. Va. 

D.  (6)  $1,800.     E.  (9)  $33. 

A.  George  Alderson.  917  16th  Street  NW., 
Washlngfton.  DC. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth.  30  East  43d  Street. 
New  York.  N.T. 

D.  (6)  $800. 

A.  John  R.  Ale,  American  Life  Convention. 
1701  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Life  Convention.  311  East  Chi- 
cago Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 

D.  («)  $300.     B.  (9)  $31.60. 

A.  Willis  W.  Alexander.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue.  New  York.  NY. 

D.   (0)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $6.3M.93. 

A.  Mrs.  Donna  AUen,  3308  Ross  Place  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Committee  Against  Repres- 
sive Legislation.  555  North  Western  Avenue. 
Loe  Angeles.  Calif. 

D.   (8)   $1,040.     B.   (9)   $1,489.39. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Allen.  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Ameri- 
ca, 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  American  Cancer  Society,  219  East  42d 
Street.  New  York,  NY. 
E.   (9)    $8,535.04. 

A.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Ne- 
cessity.  35   Broadway.   New  York.   N.Y. 
E.   (9)    $807.00. 


A.  American  Education  Ljbby,  Inc..  30  E 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 
D.   (6)    $43730      E.    (9)    $471.75. 

A.    American    Farm    Bureau    Federation, 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago,  m. 
D.    (8)  $38,725.     E.    (9)  $38,735. 


A.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  815  18th 
Street    NW ,    Washington.   D.C. 

E.   (9)    $53,175.07. 

A.    American   Frozen    Pood    Institute,   919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
D.   (8)    $80,619.37.     E.   (9)    $1,781.03. 


A.   American   Gas   Association.   Inc., 
Wilson  Boulevard,  Arlington.  Va. 
D.   (6)    $1,550.     E.   (9)    $185. 


1515 


A.    American    Hotel    &    Motel    Association, 
888   Seventh  Avenue,   New   York,   N.Y. 
D.   (6)    $354,500.48.  E.   (9)    $3386.81. 


A.    American    Humane    Association, 
Roslyn  Street.  Englewood.  Colo. 
E.  (9)   $1,500. 


5351 


A.  American  Industrial  Bankers  Associa- 
tion. 1829  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
D    (8)    63,150.     E.   (0)   $3,150. 

A.  American    Insurance    Association,    85 
John  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  Admiral    Insurance    Co.    of    Hartford, 
Conn.,  et  al. 

D.    (6)   $13,191.38.     E.   (9)  $13,191.38. 

A.    American    Israel    Public    Affalra   Com- 
mittee, 1341  G  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (8)  $1,445.87.     E.   (9)  $1,805.75. 

A.  American  Justice  Association.  Inc.,  De- 
fense Highway.  Oambrllla,  Md. 
D.   (6)  $2.     E.   (9)   $3. 

A.  American  Life  Convention.  211  East  Chi- 
cago Avenue.  Chicago.  Ill, 

D.    (8)   $1,973.50.     B.    (9)   $98.13. 

A.  American  Lobby,  Inc..  20  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $98.50.     E.   (9)  $131.90. 

A.  American  Maritime  Association.  17  Bat- 
tery Place,  New  York,  NY. 

E.  (9)  $181.01. 


Street.  Winona.  Minn. 

D.    (6)    $3,104.40.     E.   (9)    $3,104.40. 

A.  American  Paper  Institute.  Inc.,  250 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

A.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (8)    $7,558.     E.   (9)    $10,838. 

A.  American  Podiatry  Association,  20 
Chevy  Chase  Circle,  Washington,  DC. 

E.  (9)   $3,181.96. 

A.  American  Pulpwood  Association.  605 
Third  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  The  American  Short  Line  RR.  Associa- 
tion, 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  The  American  Short  Line  RR.  Associa- 
tion. 3000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,194.57.     E.   (9)   $1,194.57. 

A.  American  Surveys,  2000  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Customs  Brokers  tt  Forwarders 
Association  of  America,  Inc.,  80  Wall  Street, 
New  York  City.  NY. 

D.   (6)    $712.50.     E.   (9)   $56.15. 

A.  American  Taxpayers  Association.  326 
Pennsylvania  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  American  Textile  Machinery  Associa- 
tion, 1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, Inc.,  1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte, 
N.C. 

D.   (6)   $17,739.21.     E.   (9)   $17,739.21. 

A.  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc., 
1818  P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)    $10,290.06.     E.   (9)    $18,313.21. 

A.  American  Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
tion, 1522  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
tion. 1522  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

E.  (9)  $160. 

A.  The    American    Waterways    Operators, 

Inc.,  1360  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)   $4,097.89.     E.    (9)   $4,097.89. 

A.  Edward  T.  Anderson.  246  Second  Street 
NE..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  F*rlend3  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion. 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,408. 

A.  Walter  M.  Anderson,  Jr.,  secretary- 
treasurer,  Alabama  Railroad  Association, 
Montgomery,  Ala. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association.  1002  First 
National  Bank  Building,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

E.  (9)  $164.10. 


A.  William  C.  Anderson.  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  425  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 
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B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago,  HI. 
D.    (6)  $2,438.     E.   (9)  $48.10. 

A.  George  W.  Apperson,  Amalgamated 
Transit  Umon  Local  Division  689,  100  Indiana 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  National 
Capital  Division  689.  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Arent.  Pox,  Klntner,  Plotkln  &  Kahn, 
1815  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Phoebe  Waterman  Foundation,  Inc.,  330 
Boulevard  Building.  1819  John  F.  Kennedy 
Boulevard,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

D.   (6)  $2,600.     E.    (0)  $42.98. 

A  Carl  F.  Arnold,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1371  Ave- 
nue of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y, 

D.   (6)   $3,937.60.     E.   (9)  $2,606.84. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Bohemian  National  Cemetery  Associa- 
tion. 5255  North  Piilaskl  Road.  Chicago,  HI. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.    (9)  $221.91. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter",  1220  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Falrchlld  Camera  &  Instrument  Corp., 
464  Ellis  Street,  Mountain  View,  Calif. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Floor  Covering  Committee  Affiliated  with 
the  National  Council  of  American  Importers, 
295  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 

A  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Insurance  &  Securities  Inc..  Institution- 
al Fund  A.  100  California  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif. 

E.  (9)  $10.60. 

A.  Associated  Credit  Bureaus  Inc.,  676 
Southwest  Freeway.  Houston.  Tex. 

B.  Associated  Credit  Bureaus.  Inc.,  6767 
Southwest  Freeway.  Houston.  Tex. 

E.  (9)  $1,342. 

A.  Associated    Dairymen.    Inc.,    1026    17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.  (9)   $815. 

A.  Associated  Third  Class  Mall  Users,  1725 
K  Street,  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Associated  Third  Class  MaU  Users,  1725 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $300.  E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  Association  for  Broadcast-Engineering 
Standards.  Inc.,  1130  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

A.  Association  of  American  Rallroculs. 
American  Railroads  Building.  1920  L  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Akron.  Canton  and  Youngstown  R.B.. 
Akron,  Ohio,  et  al. 

D  (6)  $5,690.19.  E.  (9)  $5,690.19. 

A.  Association  on  Japanese  Textile  Imports, 
Inc.,  551  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $1,000. 

A.  Atlanta  Committee  for  Democratic  Re- 
publican Independent  Voter  Education,  2540 
Lakewood  Avenue  SW.,  Atlanta.  Qa. 

D.  (6)   $3,426.  E.   (9)   $1,104.95. 

A.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  717  Fifth  Ave- 
nue. New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  Robert  L.  AugenbUck.  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute.  1776  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $275.     E.   (9)    $74.35. 


A.  Richard  W.  Averlll,  American  Opto- 
metrlc Association,  1026  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  c/o 
M.  L.  DeBolt,  O.D.,  Box  605,  117  West  Third 
Street,  Winona,  Minn. 

D.   (6)   $800.     E.   (9)   $301. 

A.  Gary  D.  Avery.  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  1  Chase 
Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $116.25.     E.   (9)   $26. 

A.  Michael  H.  Bader,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  for  Broadcast  Engineering 
Standards,  Inc.,  1130  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  John  C.  Bagwell.  Hawaiian  Sugar  Plant- 
ers' Association,  723  Investment  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 


A.  Emll   F.    Baker,    1303    New   Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Fleet    Reserve    Association,    1303    New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Ernest     L.     Barcella,     General     Motors 
Corp..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  Thomas  H.  Barksdale,  Jr.,  1435  Wagga- 
man  Circle,  McLean,  Va. 

B.  American     Petroleum     Institute,     1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)    $300. 


A.  Robert  C.  Barnard,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 


A.  Robert  C.  Barnard.  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Clearly.  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 


A.  Robert  C.  Barnard.  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 


A.  Arthur  R.  Bamett,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Aseoclatton  of  Electric  Com- 
panies. 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  Irvln  L.  Barney,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  Railway  Carmen  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  4929  Main  Street, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.. 

D.  (6)  $3,600. 

A.  David  S.  Barrows.  214  Century  Building, 
Portland,  Oreg. 

B.  Association  of  Oregon  and  California 
Land  Grant  Counties,  Douglas  County  Court- 
house. Roseburg,  Oreg. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $254.62. 


A.  Rose  Bass  Associates,  4000  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Record  Industry  Association  of  America, 
1  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $6,250. 

A.  A.   David   Baumhart,   Poet   Office   Box 
553,  Lorain,  Ohio. 

B.  Green  Olive  Trade  Association.  80  Wall 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  Mrs.  Dlta  DavU  Beard,  Public  Relations 
ITT  Building.  1707  L  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Corp.,  ITT  Building,  1707  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,675.     E.  (9)  $4,585. 

A.  Donald  S.  Seattle,  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Congress  of  Railways  Unions.  400  First 
Street.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A.  Daniel  S.  Bedell,  1128  IBth  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automobile, 
Aerospace  &  Agrtcultiiral  Implement  Work- 
ers, 8000  East  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

D.  (6)  $1,548.75.     E.  (9)  $383. 

A.  John  H.  Beldler,  Committee  for  Com- 
munity Affairs,  1000  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  Community  Affairs,  1000 
Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $583.34.     E.  (9)  $262.36. 

A.  James  P.  Bell,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Supenisors  of 
State  Banks,  1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,187.50.     E.    (9)    $298.62. 

A.  Reed  A.  Benson,  John  Blrdh  Society, 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

B.  The  John  Birch  Society.  Inc.,  395  Con- 
cord Avenue,  Belmont,  Mass. 

A.  Robert  L.  Bevan,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $10. 

A.  Andrew  J.  Blemlller,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  Federation 
of  Trades  and  Labor  Unions,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $7,490.     E.  (9)  $157.30. 


A.  Walter  J.  Blerwagon,  5025  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amlagamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  S.  G.  Bishop,  1850  Columbia  Pike,  Arling- 
ton, Va. 

B.  Transportation-Communication  Di- 
vision, Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Roee- 
mont,  Dl. 

A.  John  L.  Blake,  260  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc..  260 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Wimam  Rhea  Blake,  1918  North  Park- 
way, Memphis.  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

E.  (9)  $395.34. 

A.  WllUaon  Bltun,  Jr.,  704  Federal  Bar 
Building,  1815  H  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Revenue 
Bond  Financing,  1000  Ring  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $883.34.     E.  (9)  $306.42. 

A.  Blumberg.  Singer,  Ross.  Oottesman  St 
Gordon,  246  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 
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B.  Clgax  Manufacturers  A«soct*tlon  of 
America.  Inc.,  360  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
NY. 

D.   (0)    t6.875.     E.    (9)    $330.50. 


A.  Eugene   F.   Bogan.    Began   &   Freeland, 
1000   16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Investment    Company    Institute,    1775 
K  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  O.  Stewart  Boswell,  American  Textile 
Manufacturers  Institute,  Inc.,  1130  Connec- 
ticut Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute. 1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte,  N.C. 

D.    (6)    13.375.     E.    (9)    (316.78. 

A.  J.  WUey  Bowers.  Pioneer  Building.  Chat- 
tanooga. Tenn. 

B.  Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  Associ- 
ation, Pioneer  Building,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

A.  Melvln  J.  Boyle.  International  Brother- 
hood of  Electrical  Workers,  1300  15th  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  1300  l&th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)   •6.000. 


A.  Wayne  W.  Bradley,  1778  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American     Medical     Association.     535 
North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)    •3.063.50.     E.   (9)    •307.10. 


A.  Charles  N.  Brady,  Highway  Department. 
American  Automobile  Association.  1713  O 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Autonwblle  Association,  1712 

O  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Brady,  Sheraton  Olbeon  Hotel, 
Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

B.  National  Coordinating  Committee  of 
the  Beverage  Industry. 

A.  Cyril  F.  Brickfield.  American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons.  National  Retired  Teach- 
ers Association.  1225  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons, National  Retired  Teachers  Association, 
1225  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

B.   (9)   $135.50 

A.  Thomas  C.  Brickie.  1835  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  300.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Laundering, 
JoUet,  ni. 

D.   (6)   W.SOO. 

A.  Parke  C  Brlnkley,  the  Madison  BiUldlng, 
1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation. 

A.  Wally  Briscoe 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association. 
Inc..  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    ^135.     E.   (9)    •16.50. 

A.  Florence  I  Broadwell,  1737  H  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees. 1737  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)  •5.008 

A.  David  A  Brody,  Washington  Office, 
Antl-Defamatlon  League  of  Bnal  B'rlth.  1640 
Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

B  Antl-Defamatlon  League  of  B'nal  B'rlth, 
315  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  •SSO 


A.  W    S    Bromley.  605  Third  Avenue.  New 
York.  NY 

B.  American     Pulpwood     Association.    606 
Third  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont,  Dl. 

D.  (6)   •14,973.50.     E.  (9)   •14.973.50. 

A.  E.  Fontaine  Broun,  Man-Made  Fiber 
Producers  Association,  Inc.,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association, 
lac,  360  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  NY. 

E.  (9)   ^75. 

A  Joe  B.  Browder.  917  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth,  30  East  42d 
Street.  New  York.  NY. 

D.   (6)   •SOO. 

A.  C.  WlUman  Brown.  National  Association 
of  Marine  Services.  Inc.,  11501  Oeorgla  Ave- 
nue. Sliver  Spring.  Md. 

D.    (6)  •UOOO.     E.   (9)  •3,275. 


A.  J.  D.  Brown.  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.. 
Washlngtton.  DC. 

B.  American     Public     Power     Association, 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  •600. 


A.  Brown.  Lund  &  Levin,  1625  I  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Ebasco  Industries.  345  Park  Avenue, 
New  York.  NY. 

D.  (6)  •837.50. 

A.  Brown.  Lund  Si  Levin.  1825  I  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Comlnco  American  Inc..  West  818  Riv- 
erside. Spokane.  Wash. 

E.  (9)  •3.46. 

A.  Brown.  Lund  &  Levin,  1625  I  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B  Pacific  Northwest  Power  Co..  Public 
Service  Building,  Portland,  Oreg. 

E.   (9)  •2.68. 


A  Brown.  Lund  &  Levin.  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  General  Public  Utilities  Corp..  80  Pine 
Street.  New  York,  NY. 

D.    (6)    •lOO. 


A.  Brownsteln,  Zeldman,  Drew  &  Schomer, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  International  Franchise  Association, 
1035  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  Brownsteln,  Zeldman,  Drew  &  Schomer, 
1035  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Council  of  Housing  Producers,  an  asso- 
ciation of  housing  producers.  1901  Avenue  of 
the  Stars.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 


A.  Lyman   L.   Bryan.   3000   K  Street   NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Institute  of  CPA's,  666  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.T. 

A.  George    S.    Buck.   Jr .    Post    Office    Box 
12285.  1918  North  Parkway,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National    Cotton    Council    of    America, 
Post  Office  Box  12385,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

A.  W.  Warren  Buck.  Jr.,  1835  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American    Paper    Institute,    360    Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Bulgarian     Claims     Committee.     Drey- 
fus &  Co.,  3  Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y. 
E.    (9)  •100.76. 


A.  George  J.  Burger.  250  West  57th  Street. 
New  York.  NY. 

B.  Burger  Tire  Consultant  Service.  250  West 
57th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  George  J.  Burger,  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Business,  921  Washington 
Building,  15th  &  New  York  Avenue.  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business.  921  Washington  BuUdlng.  15th  & 
New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)    ^4.250       (9)    •2,000.76. 

A.  J.  J.  Burke,  Jr.,  40  East  Broadway,  Butte, 
Mont. 

B.  The  Montana  Power  Co.,  Butte,  Mont. 

E.  (9)  •134.54. 


A.  Hurley  &  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
Association,  Post  Office  Box  880,  Lexington 
Ky 

D.  (6)  •5.620.80.     E.  (9)  •487.50 

A.  George  B.  Burnham,  120  C  Street  NE., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Numerous  Stockholders  of  the  Burnham 
Chemical  Co.,  120  C  Street  NE.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D   (6)  ^135.     E.  (9)  •135. 

A.  George  Burnham.  IV,  United  States  Steel 
Corp  .  1625  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Steel  Corp.,  525  William 
Penn  Place.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.  (6)  •SOO.  E.  (9)  ^127. 

A.  Charles  8.  Burns.  American  Mining  Con- 
gress. 1100  Ring  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    •825 

A.  David  Burpee.  Fordhook  Farms,  Doyles- 
town.  Pa. 

B.  W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co..  18th  and  Hunting 
Park  Ave..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

A.  George  Bursach.  National  Press  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Society  of  Bank  Directors.  Na- 
tional Press  Building.  Washington.  DC. 

A  Herbert  H.  Butler.  438  Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  States  Independent  Telephone 
Association.  438  Pennsylvania  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)   8225      E.   (9)   ^310. 

A.  Monroe  Butler,  1801  Avenue  of  the  Stars, 
Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

B.  The  Superior  OU  Co.,  1801  Avenue  of  the 
Stars.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

A.  John  H.  Callahan,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC 

B  International  Union  of  Electrical,  Radio, 
and  Machine  Workers.  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  8875.     E.  (9)  ^340. 

A.  Gordon  L.  Calvert,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Investment  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  425  13th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  ^2,000.  E.  (9)  •832.30. 

A.  Donald  L  Calvin.  11  Wall  Street.  New 
York,  NY. 

B  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  11  Wall 
Street,  New  York.  NY. 

A.  Carl  C.  Campbell.  Ring  BuUdlng,  1200 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn, 

D.  (6)  •136.36. 

A.  Charles  Argyll  Campbell,  1615  H  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  1615  H  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

E.  (9)  •122.50. 
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A.  Marvin  Caplan,  Industrial  Union  De- 
partment, AFL-OIO.  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  •2,463.50.     E.  (9)  •111, 10. 

Michael  H.  Cardozo,  1  Dupont  Circle  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Law  School.s,  1 
Dupont  Circle   NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Donald  E.  Channell,  1705  DeSales  Street, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Bar    Association,    1705    De- 
Sales  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    •1,000.     E.   (9)    ^37.50. 


A.  Nerval  E.  Carey,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Gulf  Oil  Corp..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
D.  (6)  •1,000.     E.  (9)  ^376. 


A.  Philip  Carllp,  650  4th  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

B.  District  2,  National  Marine  Engineers 
Beneficial  Association,  650  4th  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  NY. 

D.  (6)  •1,000. 

A.  Philip  Carllp,  675  4th  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

B.  Seafarers  International  Union,  675  4tb 
Avenue.  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    •2.500.     E.   (9)    •1,348.62. 

A.  CaroUnas  Association  of  Mutual  Insvir- 
ance  Agents,  501  Raleigh  Building,  Raleigh, 
N.C. 

E.(9)    •375. 


A.  Braxton  B.  Carr,  1250  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Waterways  Operators, 
Inc.,  1250  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)  •3.333.32,  E.   (9)  $293.43. 

A.  Albert  A.  Carretta,  1815  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Work  Glove  Manufacturers  Association, 
1604  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanston,  111. 

D.   (6)   •300. 

A.  John  R.  Carson,  20  Chevy  Chase  Circle, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Podiatry  Association,  20 
Chevy  Chase  Circle,  Washington,  D.C, 

D.   (6)    $1,875. 

A.  Blue  .411an  Carstenson. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
erative  Union  of  America.  Post  Office  Box 
2251,  Denver,  Colo. 

D.   (6)    •112.50.     E.   (9)    •3.60. 


A.  Eugene  C.  Carusl,   1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Nec- 
essity, 25  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    •100. 


A.  Casey,  Lane  &  Mlttendorf,  26  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  South  African  Sugar  Association,  Post 
Office  Box  507.  Durban,  South  Africa. 

D.   (6)    •20,227.33.     E.   (9)    •3,359.61. 


A.  Prank  R.  Cawley,  2426  Wilson  Boulevard, 
Arlington,  Va. 

B.  Agriculture  Publishers  Association,  Wil- 
son Plaza  Building,  2425  Wilson  Boulevard, 
Arlington,  Va. 

A.  Prank  R.  Cawley,  Harcourt  Brace  Jovan- 
ovlch.  Inc.,  1825  "I"  Street,  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

B.  Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovlch,  Inc.,  1625 
I  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    •88.     E.    (9)    •88.59. 


A.  Chapman,  Duff,  &  Lenzlnl,  932  Penn- 
sylvania Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Game,  Fish 
and  Conservation  Commissioners,  Secretary's 
Office,  5727  Blake  Road,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


A.  Chapman,  Duff,  &  Lenzlnl,  932  Pennsyl- 
vania Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Llbby,  McNeill  &  Ubby,  200  South  Mich- 
igan Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

E.   (9)    ^42.94. 


A.  E.   Michael   Cassady.    1130    17th   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Water  Resources  Associated,  1130  ITth 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  J.  M.  Chambers  &  Co,,  Inc.,  2300  Cal- 
vert Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Cordage  Institute,   370  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    9468.     E.    (9)    $170. 


A.  Chapman,  Duff,  &  Lenzlnl,  932  Pennsyl- 
vania Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Committee  for  the  Re- 
cording Arts,  1012  South  Robertson  Boule- 
vard, Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $20,000.     E.   (9)    $537.52. 


A.  Mr.  Robert  M.  Clark,  The  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Co.,  1 100  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Pe  Rail- 
way Co.,  80  East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago, 
111. 

A.  Clay  Pipe  Industry  Depletion  Commit- 
tee, Post  Office  Box  13125  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Ave.,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Aceltunas  de  Mesa,  S.A.  Rosarlo,  10  Se- 
ville, Spain. 

E.  (9)  $12. 

A.  Cleary.  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cabot  Corp.,  125  High  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.,  et  al. 


A,  James  W.  Chapman,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Retired     Officers     Association,     1625     I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

O.  (6)  $2,083.33. 


A.  William    C.    Chapman,    1660    L.    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $1,726.96. 


A.  Leslie  Cheek  III,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American   Insurance   Association,    1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $  1,500.     E.  (9)  $260. 


A.  Mr.  A.  H.  Chesser,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  Transportation  Union,  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $460. 

A.  Edwin  Chrlstianson,  Post  Office  Box 
2251,  Denver,  Colo. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
eratlve  Union  of  America,  Post  Office  Box 
2251,  Denver,  Colo. 

A.  Lowell  T.  Christlson,  1026  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  1026 
17th  Street  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $96.90.     E.  (9)  $57.75. 

A.  Albert  T.  Church,  Jr.,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  N.W.,   Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $47.50.     E.  (9)  $3.43. 

A.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $38,977.06.     E.  (9)   $1,880.56. 

A.  Citizens  Committee  for  Postal  Reform, 
Inc.,  206  Premier  Building,  1725  I  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $21,025.00.     E.  (9)  $35,832.00. 

A.  Allen  C.  K.  Clark,  Shipbuilders  Cotmcll 
of  America,  1730  K  Street,  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America,  1730  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Earl  W.  Clark,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Labor  Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee, 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washlngtton, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $164.06. 


A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Interbank  Card  Association,  110  East 
59th  Street — Suite  3600,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $4,300.     E.  (9)  $58.11. 


A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1260 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Association,  330  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,600.     E.  (9)  $262.87. 


A.  Walter  S.  Clement,  915  LEnfant  Plaza 
SW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Norfolk   and   Western   Railway  Co.,  8 
North  Jefferson  Street,  Roanoke,  Va. 

D.    (6)    $625.     E.    (9)    $152. 


A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Brands,  Inc.,  245  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $65. 


A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brown    &    Williamson    Tobacco    Corp., 
Louisville,  Ky. 

E.  (9)  $65. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K.  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Liggett  &  Myers  Inc.,  630  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $65. 


A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC, 

B.  Philip   Morris   Inc.,   100   Park   Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $65. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  R.    J.    Reynolds    Industries,    Winston- 
Salem,  N.C. 

E.  (9)  $65. 


A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The    Tol»cco    Institute,    Inc.,    1776    K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Clifford,  Warnke,  Glass,  McDwaln,  & 
Plnney,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B,  Avco  Corp.,  750  Third  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $450.     E.  (9)  $99.75. 


A.  Clifford,  Warnke,  Glass,  Mcllwaln  & 
Plnney,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  General  American  Transportation  Corp., 
120   South   Riverside  Plaza,   Chicago,   HI. 

A.  Clifford,  Warnke,  Glass,  Mcllwaln,  & 
Finney,  816  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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B.    Ow«n9-Illlnol8,   Inc.,   MMllaon   Avenue 
and  St.  Clair  Street.  Box  1035.  Toledo,  Ohio. 
D.    (6)    tlO.OOO.     E.    (9)    ta.OOO. 


A.  Clifford,  Wamke,  Olau,  McCwaln,  it 
Finney,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Realty  Committee  on  Taxation,  399 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  William  J.  Clinton,  328  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SB..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Project  Pursestrlngs.  328  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SB.,  Wasblngton,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  •433.     E.  (9)  •65. 


A.  David  Cohen.  1000  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Committee  for  Community  Affairs,  1000 
Wisconsin  Avenue  N.W.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  •tll.Sl. 

A.  Cole*  Sc  Ooertner,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Tanker  Owners, 
Inc.,  One  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

A.  WUllam  J.  Colley,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  635 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  m. 

D.  (0)   •2.062.50.     E.   (9)   •697.63. 

A.  CoUler.  Shannon,  Rill,  &  Edwards,  1029 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  PVxJtwear  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  342  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  9500.     E.  (9)  •475. 


A.  Collier,  Shannon,  RllI,  &  Edwards.  1625 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Boston  Herald  Traveler  Corp.,  300 
Harrison  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

D.  (6)  •l.OOO.      E.  (9)  ^400. 

A.  Collier.  Shannon,  Rill  &  Edwards.  1625 
I  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Food  Chains. 
1726  I  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  •300. 

A.  Collier.  Shaimon,  RIU,  &  Edwards,  1625 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  BroUer  Council.  1156  16th 
Street  NW.,  Waablngton,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  ^300. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon.  Rill  tc  Edwards.  1625 
I  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Tool  and  Stainless  Steel  Industry  Com- 
mittee, Carpenter  Technology  Cbrp..  Reading, 
Pa. 

D.  (8)  •1,260.     S.  (9)  •638. 

A.  James  F.  CoUlns.  1000  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute.  160 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.T. 

D.  (6)  •dOO.     E.  (9)  •136. 

A.  Paul  O.  Collins,  The  Industrial  National 
Bcuik  of  Rhode  Island.  Ill  Westminster 
Street,  Providence,  R.L 

B.  The  Industrial  National  Bank  of  Rhode 
Island,  111  Westminster  Street,  Providence, 
R.I. 

D.  (6)  •AS.Te. 

A.  Colorado  Rallro«d  Association,  703  IKa- 
Jestlc  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

B.  Colorado  Railroad  Association,  703  M»> 
jestlc  Building.  Denver.  Colo. 

A.  Harrison  Comba.  Jr.,  1437  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  XTntted  Mine  Workers  of  America.  900 
16Ch  atreet  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (0)  •8790.38. 


A.  The  Committee  for  Broadening  Commer- 
cial Bank  Participation  In  Public  Financing, 
50  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  Dl. 

D.  (6)  •l.OOO. 

A.  Committee  for  Community  Affairs.  1000 
Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Wsshlngton.  D.C. 
D.  (6)   •2,022.54.     E.  (9)   •1.660.04. 

A.  Legislative  Conmilttee  of  the  Committee 
for  a  National  Trade  Policy.  Inc.,  1028  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  tLOOS.     E.  (9)  •468.96. 

A.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing.  lOOO  Ring  Building.  Washington. 
DC. 

D.   (6)    •3,535.     E.   (9)    •5.483.83. 


A.  Committee  of  Foreign-Owned  Banks,  62 
Wall  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  ^2,700.     E.   (9)  •1,014. 17. 


A.  Committee  to  Except  Assembled  U.S. 
Textile  Articles  from  Quotas,  608  South  Hill 
Street,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

D.   (6)   ^4.000.     E.   (9)  ^4.000. 


A.  Congress  of  Young  Professionals  for  Po- 
litical Action,  733  15th  Street.  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.   (6)    ^1.695.     E.   (9)    •2.506.82. 

A.  Raymond  F.  Conkllng.  1001  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Texaco  Inc..  136  East  42d  Street,  New 
York.  NY. 

D.   (6)   8240.     B.   (9)   •233.61. 


A.  Howard  M.  Conner,  1725  K  Street.  NW.. 
Washington.   DC. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co..  246  Market 

Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
D.   (6)   ^960.     E.   (9)   ^499.24. 

A.  James  T.  Conner,  The  Madison  Build- 
ing. 1155  15th  Street.  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation. 

D.    (6)   •733.     E.   (9)   •81.75. 

A.  John  A.  Conner.  2139  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue. NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders  Asso- 
ciation. 2139  Wisconsin  Avenue.  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

A.  Harry  N.  Cook.  Suite  200,  1130  17tli 
Street,  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  National  Waterways  Conference. 


A.  Howard  Lee  Cook.  Jr..   1776  K  Street. 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  635  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)   •2.062.60.     E.  (9)   •822.24. 

A.  (Miss)  Eileen  D.  Cooke,  200  C  Street,  SE, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Library  Association,  60  EUut 
Huron  Street,  Chicago,  ni. 

D.   (6)  883.36. 

A.  Edward  Cooper. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  at  America, 
Inc.    1000   I  Stra«t  NW..   Washington.  O.O. 

A.  Joshua  W.  Cooper.  636  South  Lee  Street, 
Alexandria.  Va.. 

B.  Portsmouth-Klttery      Armed      Services 
Committee,  Inc..  Box  1133.  Portsmouth,  N3. 

D.   (6)  •3760.     E.   (9)  •1169.19. 

A.  Mitchell   J.   Cooper.    1001   Connecticut 
Ave.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Council  of  Forest  Induatrles,   1056  W. 
Hastings  St..  Vancouver  1,  CanadA. 

D.   (6)  •S.OOO. 

A.  Mitchell   J.   Cooper,    1001    Connecticut 
Ave.,  Washington,  D.C. 


B.  Footwear  Division,  Rubber  Manufac- 
turers Association,  444  Madison  Avenue  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  •6,000.      (9)    ^64  85. 

A.  Darren  Coover,  1625  I  Street  NW  ,  Rm 
812,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent  In- 
surers. 30  West  Monroe  Street.  Chicago    ni 

D.   (6)  82.000.     E.   (9)  ^593. 

A.  Corcoran.  Foley.  Youngman  &  Rowe 
1511  K  Street,  NW.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  Committee  for  Broadening  Com- 
mercial Bank  Participation  In  Public  Financ- 
ing, 50  S.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  Dl. 


A.  Corcoran,   Foley,   Youngman  &   Rowe, 
1511   K  Street  NW.,   Washington,   D.C. 

B.  Lilly  Endowment.  Inc.,  914  Merchants 
Bank  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  Allan  D.  Cors,  1629  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  Corning  Glass  Works.  Corning.  N.Y. 
D.   (6)  ^175.     E.   (9)  •76.42. 

A.  Robert  M.  Coultas.   Suite  508.   1612  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Institute    for    Rapid    Transit.    1613   K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  8250. 

A.  CoimcU  of  Profit  Sharing  Industries.  20 
North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  m. 
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A.  Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce. 1028  Connecticut  Avenue.  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.  (6)  •726.07.     E.  (9)  •726.67. 

A.  OounLhan.  Casey  &  Loomls.  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Adhesive  &  Sealant  Council,  1410  Hlg- 
gens  Road,  Park  Ridge,  111. 

A.  Oounlhan,  Oasey  &  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Com  Millers  Federation,  1030 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Counlhan.  Casey  &  Loomls.  1000  Con- 
necUcut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. DC. 

B.  Classroom  Periodical  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation. 38  West  Fifth  Street.  Dayton.  Ohio. 

A.  Counlhan.  Oasey  &  Loomls.  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Industrial  Diamond  Association  of 
America.  Inc.,  2017  Walnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

A.  Counlhan.  Casey  &  Loomls.  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Jewelers  Vigilance  ConmUtte,  Inc.,  160 
East  52d  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Counlhan.  Casey  A  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Kohler  Co..  Kohler.  Wis. 

A.  Counlhan.  Oasey  &  Loomls.  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Unen  Supply  Association  of  America, 
975  Arthur  Godfrey  Road.  Miami  Beach,  FlB. 

A.  Counlhan.  Casey  &  Loomls.  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Casualty  ft 
Surety  Agents,  83  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 
NY. 


A.  Raymond    L.    Courage,  1600    L    Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Independent  Natiiral  Gas  Association  of 
America.  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   8300. 

A.  Paul  L.  Courtney,  1726  K  Street  NW„ 
Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (6)   •300. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling.  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Machine  Tool  Distributors  As- 
sociation, 1500  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Covington  ti  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  MOIC    Investment    Corp.,    600    Marine 
Plaza,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders  Asso- 
ciation, 2139  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Cox,  Langford  &  Brown,  1521  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Research  Libraries,  1527 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Cox,  langford  &  Brown,  1521  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Olaverbel  (U.S.A.),  Inc.,  75  Plandome 
Road.  Manhasset,  N.Y. 

E.   (9)   82,046. 


A.  Cox,    Langford    &    Brown,    1521    New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation, Midland  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


A.  Jay  Creswell.  Sr..  Trustee  the  Universal 
Exchange.  Post  Office  Box  8701,  Orlando,  Fla. 
E.  (9)  •324.60. 

A.  Francis  D.  Cronln,  100  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  100  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)    M75. 

A.  Mr.  H.  C.  Crotty,  Brotherhood  of  Main- 
tenance of  Way  Employee,  12050  Woodward 
Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich, 


A.  J.  A.  Crowder,  1015  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufac- 
turers. 1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  81,600. 

A.  F.  Bosley  Crowther  3d,  1515  Wilson 
Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va. 

B.  American  Oas  Association,  Inc.,  1616 
Wilson  Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va. 


A.  John  T.  Curran,  906  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America,  905  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)    •6,999  99.     E.   (9)    •2,392.73. 

A.  John  R.  Dalton,  420  Merchants  Bank 
Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

B.  Associated  Railways  of  Indiana,  420 
Merchant£  Bank  Building,  Indl&n&polis,  Ind. 


A.  John  C.  Datt.  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago,  HI. 

D.   (6)   •969.     E.   (9)    •24.53. 

A.  Philip  J.  Daugherty,  Industrial  Union 
Department.  AFL-CIO. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL-CIO, 
816  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   •2,206.75     E.   (9)   •104.25. 

A.  John  DavenfKjTt.  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  NaUonal  Rural  Hectrlc  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.  (6)   •67.60. 


A.  Aled    P.    Davles,    59    East    Van    Buren 
Street,  Chicago,  Hi. 

B.  American  Meat  Institute,  69  East  Van 
Buren  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)   «1,000.     E.   (9)    8288.89. 

A.  Charles    W.    Davis,    I    First    National 
Plaza,  Chicago.  111. 

B.  Corporate    Fiduciaries    Association    of 
Chicago. 

E.  (9)   •1,013.60. 

A.  Charles    W.    Davis,    1    First    National 
Plaza.  Chicago.  HI. 

B.  Inland  Steel  Co.,  30  West  Monroe  Street, 
Chicago,  ni. 

A.  Charles     W.     Davis,     1     First    National 
Plaza,  Chicago,  HI. 

B.  Northwest   Industries,   Inc.,  400   West 
Madison  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

A.  Charles    W.    Davis,     1    First    National 
Plaza,  Chicago,  HI. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  925  South  Homan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.  (6)   $34,577.62.     E.   (9)   8781.14. 

A.  Charles    W.    Davis,     1     First    National 
Plaza.  Chicago,  HI. 

B.  Trans  Union  Corp.,   Ill  West  Jackson 
Boulevard,  Chicago,  III. 

E.  (9)  8107.44. 

A.  Fred  E.   Davis,   1133    16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 

D.  (6)  8400.      E.  (9)  8125. 


A.  R.  HUton  Davis,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  1616  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.  (6)  JSg.SO.     E.  (9)  812, 


A.  Davis,  Wright,  Todd,  Rlese  &  Jones, 
4200  Seattle-First  National  Bank  Building, 
SeatUe,  Wash. 

B.  Arctic  Slope  Native  Association.  Post 
Office  Box  486,  Barrow,  Alaska. 

E.  (9)  •4,915.69. 


A.  Donald    S.    Dawson,    723    Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  D.C.  Transit  System,  Inc.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Donald  S.  Dawson,  Attorney,  723  Wash- 
ington Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Guild  of  Prescription   Opticians,    1260 
Connecticut  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Dawson,  Qulnn,  Riddell,  Taylor  &  Davis, 
723  Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air   Transport   Association,    1000   Con- 
necticut Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   •750. 


A.  Dawson,  Qulnn,  Riddell,  Taylor  &  Davis, 
723  Washington  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  C.I.T.  Financial  Corp.,  650  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Dawson,  Qulnn,  Riddell,  Taylor  &  Davis, 
723  Washington  Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Indian  Sugar  Mills  Association,  Export 
Agency  Division,  New  Delhi,  India. 

A.  Charles  W.   Day.   Ford   Motor   Co.,   815 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 
D.   (6)   8128.     E.   (9)    8246. 

A.  D.C.  Lawyers  Against  the  War.  1812  N 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   8204.45.     E.   (9)    83,475.61. 

A.  Tony  T.  Dechant.  Post  Office  Box  2251, 
Denver,  Colo. 


B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
erative Union  of  America,  Post  Office  Box 
2251,  Denver,  Colo. 

D.   (6)    ^2,500.     E.   (9)    •131.21. 

A.  Richard  A.  Dell,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  IfW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  Ray  Denison.  Legislative  Representee 
tlve,  AFL-CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16tb 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    85,635.     E.   (9)    8463.60. 

A.  Max  A.  Denny,  1629  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Industrial  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, 1629  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $900. 

A.  Leslie  E.  Dennis,  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way, Airline  &  Steamship  Clerks,  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont,  HI. 

D.   (6)    8618.36.     E.   (9)   8147.18. 

A.  Claude  J.  Desautels  Associates ,  206  Pre- 
mier Building,  1725  I  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Society  of  Composers,  Authors 
&  Publishers,  575  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)    ^6.000. 

A.  Claude  J.  Desautels  Associates,  206 
Premier  Building,  1725  Eye  Street  NW., 
Washington,.  D.C. 

B.  American  Soybean  Association.  Hudson, 
Iowa. 

D.   (6)   84.500. 

A.  Claude  J.  Desautels,  Citizens  Committee 
for  Postal  Reform,  Inc.,  1725  Eye  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  Postal  Reform. 
Inc..  1725  Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.(6)   86,730.78. 

A.  C.  H.  DeVaney,  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Silart  Plaza,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.   (6)    81,934.     E.   (9)    832.85. 

A.  R.  Daniel  Devlin,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc.,  10  Richards 
Road.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

D.   (6)   8197.     E.   (9)   8197. 

A.  Edison  W.  Dick,  618  Southern  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $1575. 

A.  George  S.  Dietrich,  Association  for 
Broadcast  Engineering  Standards.  Inc.,  1130 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  for  Broadcast  Engineering 
Standards,  Inc.,  1130  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon,  1001  16th  Btpsst 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Department  of  Water  Resources,  State 
of  California,  P.  O.  Box  388,  Sacramento, 
Calif. 

D.   (6)    82,389.79.     E.   (9)    8229.79. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  DlUon.  1001  leth  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Sacramento  Municipal  Utility  District, 
P.  O.  Box  15830,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

D.  (6)   81.600.76.     E.  (9)   860.70. 
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A.  Timothy  V.  A.  DlUon.  1001  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Yuba  County  Water  Agency.  MarysvlUe, 
Calif. 

D.   (6)   91.343.50.     E.   (B)   943.50. 

A.  Disabled  American  Veterans.  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike.  Cold  Spring.  Ky. 

D.  (S)   931.55994.     E.   (9)    931.S59.S4. 

A.  Disabled  Officers  AaeocUtlon.  1812  K 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

E.  (91    93.000. 

A.  WUUam  H.  Dodds.  UAW.  1126  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  International  Union.  United  Automo- 
bile. Aerospace  Sc  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America.  UAW.  8000  East  Jeffer- 
son. Detroit.  Mich. 

D.   (6)    91,237.  E.    (9)    9248. 

A.  C.  L  Dorson.  501  13th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  Retirement  Federation  of  ClvU  Service 
Employees  of  the  U.S.  Government.  501  I3th 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    93,018.98.  E    (9)   9260. 

A.  Dow,  Lohnes  and  Albertson.  Suite  500, 
1225  Connecticut  Avenue  NW,.  Washington, 
DC 

B.  Newspaper  Committee  for  Cablevlslon, 
David  R.  Bradley.  Agent.  News  Press  Sc  Ga- 
zette Co..  9th  and  Edmond  Streets,  St.  Jo- 
seph, Mo. 

A.  Thomas  J.  Downey.  701  Central  TTuat 
BIdg..  Jefferson  City.  Mo. 

B.  Missouri  Railroad  Committee. 


A.  P.  Raymond  Downs,  1730  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Manufacturing 
Co.,  301  East  Sixth  Street.  ClncUmatl,  Ohio. 


A.  Robert  H.  Doyle.  National  Society  of 
Professional  Engineers.  2029  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers. 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC 

D.   (6)   93,281. 


A.  Franklin  B.  Dryden. 

B.  The   TobAcoo   Institute.   Inc..    1776    K 
Street  NW..  Waatilngton,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   9100.     E.   (9)    975. 


A.  M.  L.  D\iMars,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B,  National  Riiral  Hectrlc  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D,  (6)  9ao. 

A.  J,  D.  Durand.  Association  of  Oil  Pipe 
Lines,  1725  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Oil  Pipe  Lines,  1725  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   9265. 

A.  Henry  I,  Dorshak.  American  Mining 
Congress,  1100  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  B\illd- 
iBg,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  9975. 


A.  Roy  W.  Easley.  1735  De  Sales  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
casters.  Inc.,  1735  De  Sales  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association,  734 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (6)    939.23.     B.   (9)   946.56. 

A.  Hallett  D.  Edson,  966  N.  Monroe  Street. 
Arlington.  Va. 

B.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Senrlces,  956  N.  Monroe  Street.  Arlington,  Va. 

D.  (6)   91.200.     B.   (9)   910.20. 


A.  Macon   T.   Edwards.    1918   N.    Parkway, 
Memphis.  Tenn. 

B.  National   Cotton   Council   of   America, 
Post  Office  Box  12286,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.    1 6)    9406.     E.    (9)    984.46. 


A.  George  V.  Egge,  Jr..  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC 

B.  Cleary.  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C, 

A.  J.  C  B.  Ehrlnghaus.  Jr .  American  Rail- 
roads Building.  Washington,  DC 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
American  Railroads  Building.  Washington, 
DC 

D.   (6)    9327.78.     E.   (9)   9176.51. 

A.  Harmon  L.  Elder.  1900  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Wilson  E.  Hamilton  &  Associates,  Inc.. 
1900  L  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)    9250.     E.   (9)   976.91. 

A.  John  Doyle  Elliott,  5500  Qulncy  Street, 
HyattsvUle,  Md. 

D.   (6)    93,030.97.     E.   (9)   92,884.77. 

A.  John  M  Elliott.  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  APL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue.  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

A  D.  A.  Ellsworth.  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    94,219.74.     E.   (9)    9647.63. 

A.  Joseph  T.  Elvoue.  Post  Office  Box  339. 
Savannah.  Ga. 

B,  Savannah  Foods  &  Industries,  Inc., 
Savannah  Sugar  Refining  Corp..  a  Subsid- 
iary. Poet  Office  Box  339.  Savannah.  Ga. 

A.  Northcutt  Ely,  1200  Tower  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association, 
2600  Virginia  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  92.100. 

A.  Northcutt  Ely,  1200  Tower  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Coachella  Valley  County  Water  District, 
CoMheUa.  Calif. 

D.  (6)  91,200. 

A.  Northcutt  Ely,  1200  Tower  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Department  of  Water  and  Power  of  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles.  Ctaif.,  Ill  North  Hope 
Street,  Los  Angeles,   Oallf. 

D.  (6)  91.600, 

A.  Northcutt  Ely,  1200  Tower  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  East  Bay  Municipal  Utility  District, 
2130  Adeline  Street,  Oakland,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  91.200. 


A.  Northcutt    Ely,    1200    Tower    Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Imperial  Irrigation  District,  El  Centre, 
Calif. 

D.  (6)  92.100. 


A.  Northcutt  Ely,  1200  Tower  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Six  Agency  Committee,  302  State 
Building,  217  West  First  Street,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

D.  (6)  93.000. 

A.  Richard  W.  Emory,  1400  Mercantile 
Trust  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  Maryland  State  Fair  and  Agricultural 
Society,  Inc.,  Tlmonlum  State  Fairgrounds. 
Tlmonlum,  Md. 

E.  (9)    9440.42. 


A.  Grover  W.  Ensley.  National  Association 
of  Mutual  Savings  Banks.  200  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  NY. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    9210.40.     E.    (9)    986.80. 

A.  Alfred  S  Ercolano.  1775  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B,  College  of  American  Pathologists,  230 
North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  Ill, 

D.    (6)    91,781.     E.    (9)    9425. 


A.  David  G.   Ersklne.   1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Industrial    Bankers   Associa- 
tion. 1629  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    9500. 


A.  John  D.  Pagan.  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States.  200  Maryland  Ave- 
nue NE..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

D.   (6)    92.575.     E.    (9)    932.60. 

A.  Clinton  M,  Fair,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  816  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    95.635. 

A.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Oper- 
atlve  Union  of  America.  Post  Office  Box  2251, 
Denver.  Colo. 

D.    (6)    963.478.15.     E.   (9)    916.046.61. 

A.  Thomas  F.  Field,  2369  North  Taylor 
Street.  Arlington.  Va. 

B.  Taxation  With  Representation.  2369 
North  Taylor  Street.  Arlington,  Va. 


A.  Herbert  A.  Flerst,  607  Ring  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Council  of  Forest  Industries  of  British 
Columbia.  1500  Guinness  Tower,  1055  West 
Hastings  Street.  Vancouver  1.  B.C.,  Canada 

D.    (6)    97,749.99.     E.    (9)   9144. 

A  Herbert  A.  Pierst,  607  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Joint  Committee  of  Printing  and  Pub- 
lishing Industries  of  Canada,  Fourth  Floor. 
117  Eglinton  Avenue  East,  Toronto  12, 
Canada. 

D.    (6)   9999.99.     E.    (9)    928. 

A.  Francis  S.  Pllbey,  United  Federation  of 
Postal  Clerks,  817  14th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

B.  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks, 
AFL-CIO,  817  14th  Street  NW,.  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    93.739.77. 

A.  Thomas  W.  Fink.  Ring  Building.  1200 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
Post  Office  Box  12285.  Memphis.  Tenn. 

D.  (6)   9396,     E.   (9)   918.69. 


A.  Mello  O.  Pish,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C, 

B.  AFL-CIO    Maritime    Committee,     100 
Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    9776.86.     E.    (9)    9161.17. 


A.  William  J.  Flaherty,  Disabled  American 
Veterans.  1221  Massachiisetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Springs,  Ky. 

D.  (6)   96.626. 

A.  Roger  Fleming.  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  Dl. 

D.   (6)    91.675.     E.   (9)   963.02. 
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A.  Frank  U,  Fletcher,  Fletcher,  Heald, 
Rowell.  Kenehan  &  Hlldreth.  1225  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW,.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  FM  Broadcast- 
ers, 420  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  N.Y. 


A.  Law  Firm  of  Fletcher,  Heald,  Rowell  & 
Kenehan  &  Hlldreth,  1226  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  FM  Broadcasters, 
420  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Gene  N.  Fondren,  Post  Office  Box  192, 
Taylor,  Tex. 

B.  Texas  Railroads,  as  previously  reported. 
D.  (6)   93,085.     E.   (9)    9780.38. 


A.  Forest  Farmers  Association  Cooperative, 
1375  Peachtree  Street,  NE.,  Atlanta,  Oa. 

A.  James  W.  Porlstel.  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  635  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Dl. 

D.    (6)    91.960.     E.    (9)    9267.30. 

A.  John  O.  Fox,  2000  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   967. 

A.  Marley  E.  Fox,  300  New  Jersey  Avenue 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Central  Arizona  Project  Association, 
1124  Arizona  Title  Building,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

D.   (6)  950.20.     E.   (9)  922.10. 

A  Walter  L.  Frankland,  Jr..  1626  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Silver  Users  Association,  1625  I  Street 
NW„  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    9624.90.     E.   (9)    9309.47. 


A.  R.  Prank  Fraeier,  National  Broiler 
Council,  1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  National  Broiler  Council,  1166  l&th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   9500. 


A.  Robert    M.    Frederick,    1616    H    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 

B,  The    National    Grange,    1616   H   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  94.126. 


A.  James  O.  Freeman.  812  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  U.S.  Savings  and  Loan  League,  111  Bast 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   91,875.     E.   (9)   981, 

A.  PhUlp  P.  Prledlander,  Jr.,  1343  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)  926. 


A.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 245  Second  Street,  NE.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   944,405.     E.   (9)   914,298. 

A.  Friends    of    the    Earth,    30    East    42d 
Street,  New  York.   N.Y. 
D.   (6)    9700.     E.    (9)    9700. 


A.  Owen  V.  Frtsby.  900  17th  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,   1   Chase 
Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   9500.       E.   (9)   91,148.70. 

A.  Frank    W.    Frisk.     Jr.,    2600    Virginia 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Public    Power    Association, 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW„  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  9275. 
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A.  Paula  Frohman,  2301  41st  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Zero  Population  Growth,  Inc.,  330  Sec- 
ond Street.  Los  Altos,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    9540.     E.    (9)    967. 

A.  Bernard  Puchs,  646  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  17,  N.Y. 

B.  Natloaal  Association  of  Residents  it,  In- 
terns, Inc.,  292  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)    9607.50. 


A.  David  C.  Fullarton,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)     9428. 

A.  Gadsby  &  Hannah,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 

B.  Anchor  Corp.,  40  Parker  Road,  Eliza- 
beth, N.J.,  et  al. 

D.   (6)   91.500. 

A.  Gadsby  &  Hannah,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Royal  Crown  Cola  Co.,  Columbus,  Ga. 


A.  James  E.  Gaffigan,  American  Hotel  & 
Motel  Association,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association, 
888  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   9125. 

A.  Henry  E.  Gardiner,  the  Anaconda  Co., 
1511  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Anaconda  Co.,  25  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   9500.     E.   (9)   925.95. 

A.  William  B.  Gardiner,  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  1221  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Spring,  Ky, 

D.  (6)    94,876,     D.   (9)   9152.12. 

A.  Marlon  R.  Garstang,  30  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F   Street   NW.,   Washington,   D.C. 

D.   (6)   9200. 

A.  Gas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 1901  North  Port  Myer  Drive,  Arlington, 
Va. 

B.  Gas  Appliance  MEtnufactiirers  Associa- 
tion, 1901  North  Port  Myer  Drive,  Arlington, 
Va. 

A.  Gas  Supply  Committee,  1725  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Jose  A.  Gemeil.  1250  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  S.  E.  Stavisky  &  Associates,  Inc.,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  9200.     E.   (9)    9200. 


A.  General  Public  Utilities  Corp.,  80  Pine 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.   (9)    9200. 

A.  William  T.  Glbb,  Life  Insurance  Asso- 
ciation of  America.  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   9108.06     E.   (9)   91.91. 

A.  Ernest  Qlddlngs,  American  Association 
of  Rertired  Persons  National  Retired  Teach- 
ers Association,  1225  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amerioan  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
National  Retired  Teachers  Association,  1226 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   91,211.     E.   (9)   923.74. 


A.  Arthur  P.  Glldea,  2347  Vine  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

B.  International  Union  of  United  Brewery, 
Flour,  Cereal,  Soft  Drink,  and  Distillery 
Workers  of  Am»ica,  2347  Vine  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

A.  Joseph  S.  Gill,  16  East  Broad  Street, 
Oolimibus,  Ohio. 

B.  'nie  Ohio  Railroad  Association.  16  Eiast 
Broad  Street.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

D.   (6)    93,025.     E.   (9)    993.43. 

A.  Neal  P.  GUlen,  1707  L  Street,  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Cotton  Shippers  Association, 
1707  L  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Howard  F.  Gillette,  Jr.,  3011  Ordway 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Project  Pursestrings,  3011  Ordway  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    9620. 

A.  Dave  Glvens,  Tennessee  Railroad  Asso- 
ciation, 916  Nashville  Trust  Building.  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

B.  Class  I  Railroads  In  Tennessee. 


A.  Glassle,  Pewett,  Beebe  &  Shanks,  1819 

H  Street.  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association,  Inc., 
734  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    95.     E.    (9)    91.66. 

A.  Glassle,  Pewett,  Beebe  &  Shanks.  1819 
H  Street  NW.,  Wa&hlngton,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Packers 
Association,  734  15th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)  9225.     E.  (9)  97.60. 


A.  James  M.  Goldberg.  American  Retail 
Federation,  1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  91250. 

A.  Don  A.  Goodall,  416  Wa^lngton  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Cyanamld   Co.,  Wayne,  N.J. 
D.  (6)  9382.80.     E.  (9)  990.10. 

A.  W.  S.  Gookln,  403  North  Brown  Avenue, 
Scottsdale,  Ariz. 


A.  Frederick  D.  Goss,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Associ- 
ation, 1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.  (6)  9218. 

A.  Edward  Gottlieb  &  Associates  Ltd..  486 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Florists'  Transworld  Delivery  Associa- 
tion, 900  West  Lafayette  Boulevard.  Detroit, 
Mich. 

A.  Government  Employees  Council.  AFL- 
CIO,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  911,659.48.     E.  (9)  95,899.86. 


A.  Donald  E.  Graham,  National  Council  of 
Farmer  Cooperatives,  1129  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  91.437.76.     E.  (9)  944.88. 

A.  George  Grant,  1619  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massaohusetta  Avenue  NW.,  Waslilnf- 
ton,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  91,100. 
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A.  Cornelius  R.  Oi»y,  American  AutcmobllA 
AMOclAUon,  1713  O  Street  IfW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

B.  Amerloan  Automobile  Association,  1713 
O  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  James  A.  Oray,  3139  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Marhlne  Tool  Builders  Associa- 
tion. 3139  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

A.  Robert  Keith  Oray,  Hill  and  Knowlton. 
Inc.,  1735  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hill  and  Knovrlton.  Inc.,  160  Bast  434 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (0)   $3300.     E.   (9)   1186. 

A.  Mrs.  Virginia  Bi.  Orajr,  3601  Wllllazns- 
burg  Lane  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  UNICKF,  20  E 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (0)    9200.     E.   (9)    tl  14.66. 

A.  Samuel  A.  Grayaon.  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road. 611  Idaho  Building,  Boise,  Idaho. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  1416  Dodge 
Street,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

A.  Dale  Greenwood ,  Washington  R*lIroad 
Association,  303  Hoge  Building,  Seattle,  Wash. 

B.  Washington  Railroad  Association,  303 
Hoge  Building,  Seattle,  Wash. 

A.  WUUam  G.  Orelf,  1166  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Bristol-Myers  Co.,  346  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  %60Q. 

A.  Fred  J.  Orelner,  Evaporated  Milk  Aseo- 
clatlon,   910    17th  Street   NW.,   Washington, 

Dx;. 

B.  Evaporated  Milk  Association.  910  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  P.  Orlner,  American  Federation  of 
Government  Elmployeee,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Oovemment 
finployees,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   $0,479.40.     E.  (9)   •3,860,37. 

A.  Orootemaat.  Cook  it  Franks,  660  Bast 
Mason  Street.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

B.ManhaU  &  Dsley  Bank.  770  Vorth.  Wa- 
ter Street.  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

O.  (6)  WOO.     E.  (9)  •186.46. 

A.  James  J.  Oudlnas.  Highway  Depart- 
ment. American  AutomoMle  Association. 
ITia  O  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amatlcan  Autocnobile  Assodatlon.  1713 
O Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Dr.  Harry  P.  Ouenther.  National  As- 
sociation of  Supervisors  of  State  Banks, 
1101    17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks,  1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D.  (6)  •O&O.     E.  (9)  •17.73. 

A.  Jerome  R.  Gulan,  National  ^deration 
at  Independent  Business. 

B.  National  ^Mlsratlon  of  Independent 
Biisiness.  9ai  Washington  Building,  16th 
Street  A  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Weeblng- 
ton,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  •S.OOO.     E.  (9)  •SOO. 

A.  RotMtt  J  Habenlcbt,  1400  South  Joyce 
Street,  Arlington.  Va. 

B.  A.  H.  Robins  Oo..  Inc..  1407  Cusamlngs 
Drive.  RlotuDond,  Va. 

D.   (6)   tSOO.     E.  (9)  •350. 

A.  Hoyt  S.  Haddook.  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  AFI^-OIO  Maritime  Cbmmlttae.  100 
Indiana  Avenue  NW ,  Waahlngton.  DX7. 

B.  (9)  •sajo. 


A.  Hoyt  S.  Haddock. 

B.  Labor -Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee, 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  •1,800.     E.  (9)  •63.86. 

A.  Matthew  Hale,  816  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  816 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 
and  90  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  J.  O.  Hall,  Industry-Oovemment  Rela- 
tions, Oeneral   Motors  Corp.,  Detroit,   Mich. 

B.  Oen<eral  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 

E.  (9)    $3,009.03. 

A.  John  F.  Hall,  National  Forest  Products 
Association.  1619  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E.   (9)   •1,167.66. 

A.  Keith  HalUday,  1736  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Associated  Third  Class  Mall  Users,  1736 
K  SUeet  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   •SOO. 

A.  Norman  S.  Halllday,  Magaglne  Publish- 
en  AssodaUon,  Inc..  1099  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Magazine  Publishers  Association.  Inc., 
576  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   •3,500.     E.  (9)  •496.71. 

A.  Thomas  A.  Halsted,  201  Massaohusetts 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Council  for  a  Livable  World,  201  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NE.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)   •6,749.98. 

A.  Hamel,  Morgan,  Park  &  Saunders,  888 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Ida  Cason  Callaway  Foundation,  Pine 
Mountain,  Oa. 

A.  Hamel,  Morgan,  Park  &  Saunders,  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Labor  Iaw  Study  Committee,  888  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  •SSO. 

A.  Hamel,  Morgan.  Park  &  Saunders,  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  DC. 

B.  National  School  Supply  &  Equipment 
Association,  79  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago, 

m. 

A.  Hamel.  Morgan,  Park  Sc  Saunders,  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Student  Aid  Funds,  Inc.,  846 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Robert  N.  Hampton,  National  Council  of 
Fanner  Cooperatives,  1139  30th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Council  of  Fanner  Coopera- 
tlves,  1139  30th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    •1,463.74.     E.   (9)    •136.38. 

A.  Edward  F.  Harding,  140  New  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  The  Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
140  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Frandaoo. 
CallX. 

D.   (6)  •68.     B.  (9)  •140.71. 

A.  Franklin  Hardlnge,  Jr.,  1444  Wentworth 
Avenue,  Pasadena,  CUlf. 

B.  California  Savings  &  Loan  League,  1444 
Wentworth   Avenue,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

D.   (6)  ^1300. 

A.  Eugene  J.  Hardy,  1133  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Assodatlon  of  Manufacturera, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   •3,600.     E.   (9)   •319.88. 


A.  Andrew  E.  Hare,  1316  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Limestone  Instlttite,  Inc.,  131S 
lath  Street  NW..  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.   (9)    •14.26. 

A.  Mi».  MUdred  B.  Harman,  National 
WCTTU,  suite  640  Warner  Building,  13th  and 
E  Streets  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union,  1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Bvanston. 

m. 

D.   (6)    •836.     E.    (9)   8370.70. 

A.  WUllam  B.  Harman,  Jr.,  American  Life 
Convention,  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

B.  American  Life  Oonven/tloo.  311  Bwt 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.    (6)    •430.     E.   (9)    •31.78. 

A.  L.  James  Harmanson,  Jr.,  National 
Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives,  1139  30th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Oocq>era- 
tlves,  1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 

D.    (6)    •1313.     E.   (9)   $68.33. 

A.  John  H.  Harper.  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $33.60.     E.    (9)    $14333. 

A.  Dennis  E.  Hart,  Standard  Oil  Oo.  (In- 
diana), 1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

B.  Standard  OU  Oo.  (Indiana),  910  South 
Mlchlg^an  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.    (6)    $996.     E.    (9)    $18.96. 

A.  Clifford  J.  Harvlson,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers,  Inc.,  1616 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Lewis  B.  Hastings,  Automobile  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  Inc.,  1619  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

B.  Automobile  Manufacturers'  Association. 
Inc.,  320  North  Center  Building,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

D.   (6)   $600. 

A.  Walter  A.  Hasty.  Jr.,  American  Trucking 
Associations,  Inc.,  1616  P  Street  NW.,  Waah- 
lngton, D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc, 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,000.     B.   (9)    $96230. 

A.  Michael  D.  Hathaway,  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
socUtlon,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wsab- 
Ington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $160. 

A.  Paul  M.  Hawkins,  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)   $182.88.     E.   (9)   $14.60. 

A.  Kit  H.  Haynes,  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
1000  Merchandise   Mart   Plaza,   Chicago,  Dl. 

D.   (6)    •1.875.     E.   (9)    •64.60. 

A.  Lyn  Hayes,  917  15th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth,  30  East  43d  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Hayes  and  Hayes,  Warner  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Motor  Commerce  Association,  Inc.,  4004 
Versailles  Road.  Leadngton,  Ky. 
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A.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washintgon,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $68833.    B.   (9)   •68833. 

A.  Patrick  B.  Healy,  30  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  80 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   •SOO.  * 

A.  Robert  B.  Helney,  National  Canners  As- 
sociation, 1133  30th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  30th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    •875.     E.   (9)    •1,596.80. 


A.  Kenneth  O.  Helsler,  National  League  of 
Insured  Savings  Associations,  1300  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.   (6)   •1,700. 

A.  Walter  O.  Held,  1026  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  No.  1014,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey),  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Ro6s  E.  Heller,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   ^679. 

A.  Phil  D.  Helmlg,  1036  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  717  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D. (6)  •leo.     E.  (0)  •160. 

A.  Edmund  P.  Hennelly,  160  East  43d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  160  East  42d  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   •1,136.     E.   (9)  ^471.78. 

A.  Richard  I.  Hersb,  Box  1333,  Syracuse. 
N.Y. 

B.  Agway,  Inc.,  Box  1333,  Syracvise,  N.Y. 
D.  (6)  8460.     E.  (0)  •338.70. 

A.  Clinton  M.  Hester,  433  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Savage  Arms,  et.  al.,  Westfleld,  Mass. 
D.    (6)    •11,416.50.     E.    (9)    •49.46. 

A.  Clinton  M.  Hester,  433  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Football  League,  410  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Law  Offices  Hester  &  Stone,  483  Shore- 
ham Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Brewers  Association,  1760 
K Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  ^6,000.     E.  (9)  •137.10. 

A.  Andrew  I.  Hlckey,  Jr.,  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association,  1133  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association, 
1133  16th  Street  NW.,  Wa-shlngton,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  •6390.63.     E.  (9)  •616.44. 

A.  M.  F  Hlcklln,  Iowa  Railway  Associa- 
tion, 720  Bankers  Tnist  Building,  Dee  Moines, 
Iowa. 

B.  Iowa  Railway  Association,  720  Banken 
Trust  Building,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

A.  John  W.  Hlght.  Committee  for  a  Na- 
tional Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1038  Coimectlcut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B  legislative  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1038 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  8100. 


A.  Teresa  B.  Hlghtower,  1636  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Osteopathic  Association,  312 
East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.  (6)  •OOO.     E.  (9)  •120. 

A.  J.  Eldred  Hill,  Jr.,  Unemployment  Bene- 
fit Advisors,  Inc.,  730  Hotel  Washington, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Unemployment  Benefit  Advlson,  Inc. 
D.   (6)   •3.000.     B.   (9)   ^3,000. 

A.  James  J.  HIU,  6026  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
5026  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.O. 

A.  B.  Joseph  Hillings,  1026  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Airlines,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box 
2056  AMF,  Miami,  Fla. 

D.   (6)    •109.97.     E.   (9)   •100.97. 

A.  Harry  R.  Hlnton,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  536 
North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago.  HI. 

D.   (6)    •S.IOO.     E.   (9)   •798.15. 

A.  Mrs.  Mae  Hlpsley,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  635 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    8787.50     E.   (9)   •86.41. 

A.  Lawrence  S.  Hobart,  2600  Virginia  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association, 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   ^600. 

A.  Claude  E.  Hobbe,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Weetlnghousc  Electric  Corp.,  Westing- 
house  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.   (6)    •OOO.     E.   (9)    (196. 

A.  Mr.  Lee  B.  Holmes,  1707  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1707  H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $760.     E.   (9)    ^6,014. 

A.  John  W.  Holton,  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation, 815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    •1,760.     E.   (9)    •3,668.60. 

A.  Edwin  M.  Hood,  president,  Shipbullden 
OouncU  of  America,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Shlpbulldere  Ooimcll  of  Amerloa,  1780 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.O. 

A.  Thomas  B.  House. 

B.  American  Frozen  Food  Institute,  919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   8100. 


A.  Joe  L.  Howell,  1236  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Allstate  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Allstate  Plasa. 
Northbrook,  ni. 

A.  Joe  L.  Howell,  1336  Connectlotit  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Allstate  Insurance  Ocnnpanles,  Allstate 
Plaza,  Northbrook,  HI. 

A.  Charles  L.  Huber,  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  1231  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3736  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Springs,  Ky. 

D.   (6)   ^7,500.     E.   (9)   •2,464.17. 

A.  Peter  W.  Hughes,  American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons,  National  Retired  Teach- 


ere  Association,  1236  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons, National  Retired  Teachers  AssodaUon, 
1226  Oonnectictrt  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   •1,600.     B.   (9)   •379.47. 

A.  David  J.  Humphreys,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Manufactured  Housing  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  39  S.  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago, 
HI. 

D.   (6)   ^1300.     E.  (9)   •1,000. 

A.  David  J.  Humphreys,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Recreational  Vehicle  Institute,  inc., 
3730  Des  Plalnes  Avenue,  Des  Plainee,  HI. 

D.   (6)    ^7300.     E.   (9)    ^1,441.93. 

A.  Robert  R.  Himiphreys,  Air  Transport  As- 
sociation of  America,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association,  1000  Con- 
nectlctit  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC 

D.   (6)    ^330.     E.   (9)   •116.80. 

A.  Richard  M.  Hunt,  1880  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Lead  Co.,  Ill  Broadway.  New 
York,  NY. 

D.   (6)    •676.     E.   (9)   •140. 

A.  James  L.  Huntley,  Retail  Clerks  Inter- 
national Assodatlon,  AFL-CIO,  1775  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  Association, 
AFL-CIO.  1775  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

O.   (6)   •6,361.49.     B.   (9)   •647.69. 

A.  Philip  A.  Hutchinson,  Jr.,  The  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  1736  New  York  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
1736   New  York  Avenue   NW.,   Washington. 

D.  (6)   •1,000.     B.    (9)   $4336.01. 

A.  Elmer  P.  Hutter,  Post  Office  Box  2266 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Norman  E.  Watklns,  Waahlngton   DO 

E.  (9)  •326. 

A.  Elmer  P.  Hutter,  Post  Office  Box  2265, 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Elmer  P.  Hutter,  Post  Office  Box  2266. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  ^5. 

A.  Hydeman  ft  Mason,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  J.  O.  Penney  Oo.,  Inc.,  1801  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    •447.60.     E.    (9)    ^107.40. 

A.  Frank  N.  Ikard,  1271  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  Yortc,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1371  Ave- 
nue of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Illinois  RaUroad  Association,  room  808. 

135  East  llth  Place,  Chicago,  lU. 

B.  Illinois  Railroad  Association,  room  808 

136  East  llth  Place,  Chicago   HI 

D.    (6)  •3,186.60.     E.   (9)  $3,23131. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Immlng,  United  Fresh  Fruit 
*  Vegetable  Association,  777  14th  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  ft  Vegetable  Assoda- 
tlon, 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  INA  Corp.,  1600  Areh  Street,  PhlU- 
delphla.  Pa. 

B.  (9)  8300. 

A.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL-cio 
816  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C  ' 

D.  6.  •6,947.99.     B.   (9)   •6,947.96. 
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A.  Harry  A.  Innuui,  1300  17th  Street  NW, 
Wublngton.  DC. 

B.  The  New  York  Bot«xUc«l  Churdea,  Bronx 
Park.  Wew  Tork.  N.T. 

A  Institute  for  Rapid  Transit.  1612  K 
Street  NW  .   Wasnington.  DC. 

B.  Bi-State  Transit  System.  0839  Park  Ave- 
nue, St.  Loula.  Mo.,  et  al. 

D.   («)    9100.129.     B.    (9)   »3,033.60. 


A.  International  AssoclaUon  of  Machinists 
ft  Aerospace  Workers.  1300  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D  C. 

E.    (9)    $8,087.88. 

A.  International  Brotherhood  of  Painters 
&  Allied  Trades.  217  North  Sixth  Street.  La- 
fayette. Ind. 

A.  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 
35  Louisiana  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.   (9)    •14.808.10 

A.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1775  K 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  (9)   •2.637. Oa 


A.  Iron  Ore  Lessors  AssoclaUon.  Inc..  1500 
First  National  Bank  Building.  St.  Paul. 
Minn. 

D.   (6)    •11.343.63.     B.(9)    »8.615.40. 

A.  William  E  Isaeff.  American  Automobile 
Association,  1713  O  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1713 
O  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Ronald  A.  Jacks,  1035  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Reinsurance  Association  of  America. 
1035  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

D.   (6)    tl.500.     E.   (9)    tlOO. 

A.  Robert  C  Jackson,  American  Textile 
ICanufacturers  Institute.  Inc..  1130  Connec- 
ticut Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute, 1501  Johnston  Building.  Charlotte. 
NC 

D.   (6)    ^3.750.     E.   (9)    •150.34. 

A  Raymond  M.  Jacobaon.  1819  H  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Society  of  Consulting  Plan- 
ners,  1819   H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C 

D.   (6)    ^3.350. 

A.  Walter  K  Jaenlcke.  National  Forest  Pro- 
ducts Association,  1619  Maaaachusetta  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avanue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

D.  (6)  •700.     B.  (9)  9300. 

A.  Robert  L.  James.  730  IStb  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Bank  of  Amartca  N.T.  *  S.A..  Bank  of 
America  Center.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

D.  (6)  •eo.     E.  (9)  %60. 

A.  Japanese  American  Cltlaens  League,  1634 
Post  Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

B.  (9)  ^300. 

A.  Daniel  Jaspan,  National  Aoaoclatlon  of 
Postal  Supervisors.  Post  Office  Box  1934. 
Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  •8.340.24.     B.  (9)  •aSl.fiS. 

A.  H.  Bradley  Johnson.  American  Mining 
Congress.  1100  Ring  Building.  Washington. 
DO. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  Ring  Build- 
ing.  Wsshlngton.   D.C. 

a  (6)  ^735. 


A.  Hugo  E.  Johnson.  600  Bulkley  Building. 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 

B.  American  Iron  Ore  Association,  600 
Bulkley  Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

A.  Reuben  L.  Johnson. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Oper- 
aUve  Union  of  America,  Post  Office  Box  3351. 
Denver.  Colo. 

D.  (6)  •3.913.73.     E.  (9)  •181.74. 

A.  Spencer  A.  Johnson.  National  Home 
Furnishings  Association.  1035  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Home  Furnishings  Association. 
1150   Merchandise   Mart.   Chicago.  Hi. 

D   (6)  ^300 

A.  Ned  Johnaton.  llOfi  Barr  BuUdlng. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  International  Aaeoclatlon  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation. 
1105  Barr  Building.  Washington,  DC 

A.  Herbert  Jolovltz. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association. 
Inc..  918  16tb  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  8130.     E.  (9)  •le. 

A.  Charlie  W.  Jones,  The  Signal  Cos.  at 
Washington,  DC,  815  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  Signal  Cos.,  Inc.,  1010  Wllshlre 
Boulevard.  Loa  Angeles.  Calif. 

A.  George  Bliss  Jones.  Alabama  Railroad 
Association.  Montgomery.  Ala. 

B  Alabama  Railroad  Association.  1003 
First  National  Bank  Building.  Montgomery. 
Ala. 

A.  L.  Dan  Jones.  1110  Ring  Building,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Asaoclatlon  ol 
America,  1110  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
DC 

E.  (9)    •30.75. 

A.  Dr.  Oliver  H.  Jones.  1707  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica.  1707  H  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

D    (6)    •650    B.   (9)    •7,403. 

A.  PhiUip  E.  Jones,  1156  ISth  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  United  States  Beet  Sugar  Association, 
1156  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

A  Ardon  B.  Judd.  Jr.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Dresser  Industries.  Inc..  1100  Connecti- 
cut Avenue.  Washington.  D.C 

B.   (9)    ^350. 

A.  Francis  M.  Judge.  1615  H  Street  KW.. 
Washington.  DC 

B.  Chamber  of  Conunerce  of  the  United 
States.  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Mrs  Fritz  R.  Kahn,  9303  Ponce  Place, 
Fairfax,  Va. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers. 700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  m 

B.  (9)   ^8^6. 

A.  Frank  M.  Karsten,  810  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Affiliated  Oovernment  Organizations, 
Brooklyn  1.  NT. 

D.   (6)    8600.     E.   (9)   •T.Sfi. 


A.  Oerald  M.  Katz.  1400  Mercantile  Trust 
Bufldlng.  Baltimore.  Md. 

B.  Maryland  State  Fair  &  A^cultural  So- 
ciety. Inc  .  Tlmonium  State  Fair  Oroiinds, 
Timonlum.  Md. 

E.   (9)    •440.43. 


A.  Carleton  R.  Kear.  Jr..  1635  I  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Retired  Officers  Association,  1636  I  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Capt  William  J.  Keating,  600  Polger 
Building,  735  15th  Street  NW..  Wastiington 
DC. 

B.  National  Grain  &  Feed  Association.  500 
Folger  Building,  735  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  •76. 

A.  W.  M  Keck.  Jr..  1801  Avenue  of  the 
Stars.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

B.  The  Superior  Oil  Co.,  1801  Avenue  of 
the  Stars.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

E.  (9)    ^375. 

A.  Charles  C.  Keeble.  Post  Office  Box  3180, 
Houston,  Tex. 

B.  Humble  OH  &  Refining  Co.  (a  Delaware 
corporation).  Post  Office  Box  2180.  Houston 
Tex. 

E.   (9)   •16.30. 

A  Eugene  A.  Keeney.  American  ReUll 
Federation.  1616  H  Street  NW..  Washington 
DC. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E    (9)    •1.350. 

A.  Jamas  C.  Kelley.  1600  MaasachusetU 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American    Machine    Tool    Distributors 
Asaoclatlon.  1500  MaasachusetU  Avenue  NW 
Waahixigton,  D.C. 

A.  Harold  V.  Kelly.  Unemployment  Benefit 
Advisors,  Inc  ,  730  Hotel  Washington  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B  Unemployment  Benefit  Advisors,  Inc., 
730  Hotel  Washington.  Washington,  D  C 

D.   (6)    •1.000.     E.   (9)    •1.000. 

A.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 1155  15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 1166  16th  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

A.  Edward  F  Kenahan.  Fletcher,  Heald, 
Rowell.  Kenehan  &  Hildreth.  1225  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  FM  Broadcast- 
ers. 430  Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  I.  L.  Kenen,  1341  O  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, 1341  G  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC 

D.  (6)   •192.31. 

A.  Harold  L.  Kennedy.  Marathon  Oil  Co., 
430  Cafrltz  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Marathon  Oil  Co..  Flndlay,  Ohio 

E.  (9)    8112.95. 

A.  James  J.  Kennedy.  Jr..  Brotherhood  of 
Railway,  Airline  &  Steamship  Clerks,  400 
First  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks.  6300  River  Road.  Rose- 
mont,  m. 

D.    (6)  •4,119.98.     E.  (9)  •1,146.46. 

A.  Thomas  P.  Kerester,  1036  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Gulf  OU  Corp.,  PltUburgh.  Pa. 
D.    (6)  •760.     E.  (9)  •150. 

A.  J.  Don  Kerlin,  1108  Stuart  Road,  Hern- 
don,  Va. 

B.  Time,  Inc.,  Rockefeller  Center,  Mew 
York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  8350.     E.  (9)  8375. 
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A.  Kenneth  L.  Kimble,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  NY. 

D.  (6)  82.400.     E.  (9)  866.22. 


A.  Charles  L.  King,  American  Life  Con- 
vention, 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  American  Life  Convention,  311  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.  (6)  teo.      E.  (9)  ^12. 


A.  Joseph   T.    King,   3600   M   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Counsel  for  Associated  Equip- 
ment Distributors. 

E.   (9)   •924.06. 

A.  Mr.    William    S.    Kingman,    Sheraton- 
Park  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  John  M.  Klnnalrd,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American   Trucking   Associations,    Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  •l.OOO.     E.  (9)  •653.34. 


A.  KIrkland.  Ellis,  Hodson,  Chaffetz,  Mas- 
ters A  Rowe,  1776  K  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America. 
Inc..  1133  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York. 
W.Y, 


A,  Herbert  C.  Klrsteln,  30  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation.  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)  •3.660.     E.   (9)  •133.95. 

A.  Ernest  A.  Klstler,  901  Hamilton  Street, 
AUentown.  Pa. 

B.  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co.,  901 
Hamilton  Street,  Allentown,  Pa. 

D.   (6)  •226.19.      (9)  •663.36. 

A.  James  D.  Klttelton.  American  Mining 
Congress.  1100  Ring  Building.  Washington. 
DC. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)  8676. 


A.  Ralph  W.  Kittle. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  3Z0  East  42d 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Robert  E.  Kline.  Jr..  409  LaSalle  Build- 
ing. 1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  Bowling  Proprietors  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  West  Hlgglns  Road,  Hoffman 
Estates.  111. 

D.  (6)  91,350.     E.   (9)  •91.70. 

A.  James  F.  Kmetz,  1437  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  900 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  •6.063.84. 

A.  Keith  R.  Knoblock,  American  Mining 
Congress,  1100  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
DC 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  »475. 

A.  Mr.  Robert  M.  Koch,  1315  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute.  Inc., 
1315  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $51. 

A.  Wm.  L  Kohler,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  •1,200.     E.   (9)  •152.20. 


A.  Horace  R.  Komegay,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The    Tobacco    Institute,    Inc..    1776    K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    •1,000.     K.   (9)    •ns. 


A.  Kenneth  S.  Kovack,  United  Steelwork- 
ers  of  America,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  1500 
Commonwealth  Building.   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

D.  (6)  83.877.50.     E.  (9)  $1,604.34. 

A.  Howard  R.  Koven  and  Abe  Portas.  208 
South  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago.  111.,  and  Canal 
Square,  1054  3l8t  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Loeb,  Rhoades  &  Co.,  42  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  NY. 

D.   (6)    •1,25000.     E.   (9)    ^250. 

A.  June  Kysllko  Kraeft,  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  •165. 


A.  Miss   Germalne   Krettek.   200   C   Street 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Library  Association,  50  East 
Huron  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  •663.30. 


A.  Lloyd  R.  Kuhn.  Aerospace  Industries 
Association,  1726  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America,  Inc..  1725  DeSales  Street.  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  •5,784.     E.  (9)  •841.85. 

A.  Labor  Bureau  of  Middle  West,  1155  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America,  AFL-CIO,  905  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  811,267.72. 

A.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee. 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  •11,419.85.     E.  (9)  89,039.80. 

A.  A.  M.  Lampley.  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  Transportation  Union,  400  First 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  •250. 


A.  Ronald  A.  Lang,  330  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Association,  330  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

A.  Albert  Lannon,  1341  G  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Longshoremen's  &  Ware- 
housemen's Union,  150  Golden  Gate  Avenue, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    83610.68.     E.   (9)    $396.66. 


A.  James  J.  LaPenta.  Jr.,  905  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America,  905  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

E.   (9)    •364.32. 

A.  Dillard  B.  Lasseter,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,200.00.     E.   (9)    8525.00. 

A.  Donald  P.  Lavanty.  American  Optometrlc 
Association.  1026  17th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


B.  American  Optometrlc  Association.  Box 
606,  117  W.  3d  Street,  Winona,  Minn. 
D.   (6)    $398.     E.   (9)   $413. 

A.  George  H.  Lawrence,  American  Gas  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  1515  Wilson  Boulevard.  Ar- 
lington, Va. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  Inc.,  1515 
Wilson  Boulevard,  Arlington.  Va. 

D.  (6)    $425.     E.    (9)    $110. 

A.  William  Lazarus,  American  Retail  Fed- 
eration, 1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $1,250. 

A.  Robert  F.  Lederer,  835  Southern  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
Inc.,  835  Southern  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)   820.     E.   (9)    $267.84. 

A.  Robert  J.  Leigh,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Nils  A.  Lennartson.  Railway  Progress  In- 
stitute, 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  Railway  Progress  Institute,  1140  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $10,999.98. 

A.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penhelmer,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Waterways  Operators, 
Inc.,  1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,086.25.     E.   (9)    $91.00. 


A.  Leva.  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer,  815  Connecticut  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  Producers  of  Ferroalloys 
and  Related  Products,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    (2,300.     E.    (9)    9320. 

A.  Morris  J.  Levin,  839  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
American  Railroads  Building.  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,250. 

A.  J.  Stanly  Lewis.  National  Association 
of  Letter  Carriers,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW„ 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    •3,103.60. 

A.  Herbert  Llebenson,  National  Small  Bus- 
iness Association,  1225  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Small  Business  Association, 
1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $4,500.     E.    (9)    $1,200. 


A.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $10,262.68.     E.    (9)    $10,262.68. 

A.  John  Llndow,  American  Retail  Federa- 
tion, 1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $1,250. 

A.  Lester  W.  Llndow,  Association  of  Maxi- 
mum Service  Telecasters,  Inc.,  1736  De  Sales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
casters,' Inc.,  1735  De  Sales  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $10.40.     E.   (9)    ^4. 
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A.  UnOmkj,  NabctoU.  Hart.  Duncaa,  DtSoe 
ft  Kr»via«,  Ninth  floor.  Loyalty  Building,  Port- 
UUMl.Or«g. 

B.  MMter  Contracting  8t«Te<lcre  AmocU- 
tlon  of  tb«  P«eifl«  Oaa«t,  Inc.,  S«n  n«aclaco. 
Olit. 

A.  TitTirt— y.  IfahstoU,  Hart.  Duncan.  Dafo« 
ft  Krauae,  Nlntb  Floor.  Loyalty  Building. 
Portland.  Or«g. 

B.  National  Marltlma  Oompanaatlon  Coin- 
mlttaa.  Ninth  Floor.  Loyalty  Building.  Port* 
land.  Or«g. 

A.  Obarlaa  B.  Upaan.  AcUTa  Ballot  auh 
Dapartmant.  RataU  Clarks  Intarnatlonal  A«- 
aocUtton,  AFL-CIO.  1778  K  Straat  NW.. 
Waahlngton.  O.C. 

B.  BataU  Clarka  Intarnatlonal  AMocUtlon. 
AFL-CIO,  1776  K  Straet  NW.,  Waahlngton. 
DC. 

D.   (0)    •S.SOO.     S.   (0)   $918.81. 

A.  Robert  O  Utachert,  1140  Connactlcut 
Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton.  DC. 

B.  National  Aaaodatlon  of  Elactrlc  Com- 
panlaa,  1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Waah- 
logtoc.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  •444.26.     K.  (0)   tafiOOl. 

A.  Livestock  Producers  Committee.  3000 
NBC  Building.  San  Antonio.  Tex. 

B.  Uveatock  Producers  Committee,  3000 
NBC  Building.  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

X.  (8)   •689.50. 

A.  Robert  R.  Lovelace.  1380  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Paperboard  PaiAaglng  Council,  1360 
Connecticut.  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

O.   (0)    ^460.     E.   (8)    •75. 

A  James  F.  Lovett.  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Waahlngton.  DC. 

B.  WeetLnghouse  Electric  Corp  .  Westing- 
house  Building.  Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh. 
Pa. 

D.   (0)   ^700.     E.   (8)    8300. 
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A.  Harold  O.  Lovre.  American  Trucking 
AaaodaUons,  Inc.,  1616  P  Street  NW  ,  Waah- 
lngton. DC. 

D.   (6)    83.400.     E.    (8)    8351.80. 

A.  Otto  Lowe.  Cape  Charles,  Va. 

B.  National  Canners  AaeoclaUon,  1133  30th 
Streat  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    8750. 

A.  Otto  Lowe,  Cape  Charlea.  Va. 

B.  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway  Co..  Roa- 
noke, Va. 

D.   (6)   8350. 

A.  Wilbur  C.  Lowrey.   1700  K  Street  NW 
Waahlngton.  DC. 

B.  Shell  OU  Co..  1700  K  Street  NW  .  Waah- 
lngton, DC. 

D.   (6)   8600. 

A.  Milton  F  Lunch.  3039  K  Straet  NW., 
Waahlngton.  DC. 

B    National  Society  of  Professional  Bngl- 
naen,  3039  K  Straet  NW..  Waahlngton   DC 
D.   (6)    81.000 

A  Clarenca  T.  Lundqulst,  4S33  Tllden 
Straet  NW  .  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Menswear  Retailers  of  America.  R-390 
National  Press  Building.  Waahlngton  DC 

D.   (6)    81.200. 

A  Jamaa  H.  Lynch.  400  First  Straet  NW 
Waahlngton,  DC. 

B.  Amarlcan  Faderatlon  of  Oovenunent 
Employaaa,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    83.868.30.     C   (8)   8334.43. 


A    aiiana   MacOarthy.    1780   North    Lynn  A.  Winston  W   Marab,  1843  L  Street  NW 

Straet.  Arlington,  Va.  Wsahlngton.  DC. 

B.  Printing   Industries   of   America.    1730  B.  National  Tire  Dealers  ft  Retreadars  As- 
North  Lynn  Street.  Arlington.  Va.  aoclatlon.  Inc..  184S  L  Street  NW    Waahlne. 

D.  (6)  8860.     E.  (B)  81460.  ton,  DC.                                                         -«mig 


A.  John  R.  MacKenale.  Automobile  Manu- 
facturer's Aaaoclatlon.  Inc.,  1010  Maaaachu- 
setta  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Automobile  Manufacturer's  Asaoclatlon. 
Inc.,  330  North  Center  Building,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

D.   (6)   81.000. 

A  H.  ■.  Mahlman.  American  Optomatrlc 
AsaoclaUon.  1036  17th  SUeet  NW..  Waahlng- 
ton, DC. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Aaaoclatlon,  Box 
606.  117  Weat  Third  Street  Winona,  Minn 

D.  (0)  8700.     K.  (8)  830. 

A.  Robert  L.  Maler.  800  17th  Straet  NW.. 
Waahlngton.  DC 

B.  Kaiaar  Induatrlea  Corp.,  800  17th  Street 
NW..  Waahlngton,  DC. 

A  Andre  Malaonplerre,  866  11th  Street  NW  , 
Waahlngton.  DC. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance. 
30  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  HI 

E.  (8)    81070. 

A.  William  J.  Malatesta.  1639  K  Street  NW 
Waahlngton.  DC 

B.  Amarlcan  Industrial  Bankers  Aaaocla- 
tlon, 1039  K  Straet  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D  C 

D.   (6)    8760. 

A  Ban  J.  Man.  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW 
Waahlngton.  DC 

B.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee.  100  In- 
<Uana  Avenue  NW  .  Waahlngton  D  C 

D.  (•)  81  J04.63.     ■.  (8)  •836.94. 

A.  Oarter  Manaaco,  6933  Chaaterbrook  Road 
McLean.  Va. 

B.  National  Coal  Aaaoclatlon.  Coal  BuUd- 
Ing.  1130  17th  Street  NW..  Waahlngton  DC 

D.  (6)  88.636.     E.  (9)  813340. 

A.  Mike  Manatos,  1730  K  Strert  NW..  Waah- 
lngton. DC. 

B.  The  Procter  ft  Gamble  Manufacturing 
Co..  301  Eaat  Sixth  Street.  Clndnnau,  Ohio 

D.  (6)  883.68.     E.  (9)  883.68. 

A-  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Aasoclatlon, 
Inc.,  360  Fifth  Avenue,  N«w  Tork.  N  T 

E.  (9)   8876. 

A.  Manufacturing  Chemists  Association, 
Inc.,  1835  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

D.  (6)   86.000.     E.    (9)    83.000. 

A.  John  V.  Maraney,  334  East  Capitol 
Street.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Star  Route  MaU  Caniers'  As- 
sociation. 324  East  Capitol  Street,  Washing- 
ton. DC 

E.  (9)   86.000. 

A  Olya  Margolin  (Mrs  ) .  1346  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Waahlngton.  DC. 

B.  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  One 
Weat  47th  Street,  New  Tork.  N  Y 

D.   (0)   83,438.     B.   (9)    8187.79. 

A  Rodney  W.  Markley.  Jr..  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW,.  Washington.  DC. 
B.  Ford  Motor  Co..  Dearborn.  Mich 
D.    (0)    86.000      E.   (9t    8574  60. 

A.  ^ph  J  Martatt,  640  Investment  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D  C 

B  National  Asaoclatlon  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Agenu.  640  Inveatment  Building.  Waah- 
lngton, D.C. 

X.   (9)   87,063.90. 


A.  Marshall  ft  Daley  Bank,  770  North  Water 
Street.  Milwaukee,  WU. 

E.   (9)    83J07.80. 

A  J.  Paull  MarshaU.  Aasoclatlon  of  Ameri- 
can Ballroads.  300  New  Jersey  Avenue  SE 
Waahlngton.  DC. 

B.  AasocUtlon  of  American  Railroads, 
Amarlcan  Railroads  Building,  Waahlngton 
D.C. 

D.    (0)   8143.08.     E.   (9)    813340. 

A.  Thomas  A  Martin.  1626  K  Street  NW 
Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B.  Mld-Oontlnent  OU  ft  Oaa  Aasoclatlon, 
300  Tulsa  Building,  Tulaa.  Okla. 

D.   (6)    8600.     B.    (9)    8130. 

A.  Maryland  SUte  Fair  and  Agricultural 
Society.  Inc..  Tlmonlum  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Tlmonlum.  Iifd. 

E    (9)    8440.43. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  Aaaodatlon  on  Ja- 
panaaa  Textile  Imports,  Inc..  2021  L  Street 
NW..  Waahlngton.  DC. 

B.  Aaaoclatlon  on  Japanese  Textile  Im- 
ports, Inc.,  661  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  NY 

D.    (6)    JLOOO. 

A.  &<lke  M.  Masaolca.  Japaneae  American 
Cltlcana  League,  3031  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Japaneae  American  Cltlaana  League, 
1634  Post  Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

D.   (6)   ^300. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka.  Maaaoka-Iahlkawa 
and  Assoclatea.  Inc.,  3031  L  Straet  NW..  Waah- 
lngton. DC. 

B.  West  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  As- 
•ocUtlon,  Poat  Office  Box  848,  Nogalea,  Ariz. 

D.   (0)   8600. 

A.  Paul  J.  Mason,  Life  Insurance  Associa- 
tion of  America.  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Waah- 
lngton, D.C. 

B.  Life  Inaurance  Aaaoclatlon  of  America, 
377  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

D.   (0)   81400.     E.   (9)    8116.03. 

A.  Walter  J.  Mason.  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton,  DC. 

B.  Building  and  Construction  Trades  De- 
partment. AFL-CIO,  816  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (8)   86.769.12.     E.   (9)    81499.08. 

A.  Mr.  P.  H.  Mathews,  Aaaoclatlon  of  Amer- 
ican Railroads,  300  New  Jersey  Avenue  SE. 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Aasoclatlon  of  American  Railroads, 
American  Railroads  Building.  Washington. 
DC. 

D.   (0)    81.19645.     E.   (9)    8672.44. 

A.  Charles  D.  Matthews.  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue    NW..    Washington.    DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Elec  Coe.,  1140 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

D.    (0)    8630.     E.    (9)    8435.93. 

A.  Charles  E.  Mattlngly,  National  Legis- 
lative Commlaslon.  The  American  Legion, 
1008  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  American  Legion.  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Streat.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

D.   (0)    83.013.     E.    (9)    8203.01. 

A.  C.  V.  ft  R.  V.  Maudlin.  HUE  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton.  DC. 

B.  Gaorgla  Power  Company,  370  Peach- 
tree  Street,  Atlanta,  Oa. 
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A.  Arnold  Mayer,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  ft  Butcher 
Workmen  of  North  America,  AFL-CIO.  2800 
N.  Sheridan  Road.  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (0)   85,430.     B.   (9)    8950. 


A.  Brack  P.  McAUlster,  35  Broadway,  Boom 
1013,  New  York,  NY. 

B.  Amarlcan  Committee  for  Flags  of  Ne- 
cessity, 35  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Martha  McCahlll,  246  Second  Street  NE., 
Washington,  DO. 

B.  The  National  Citizens'  Committee  for 
the  Amendment  to  End  the  War,  246  Second 
Street  NE.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  8160.    B.  (9)  •ao. 

A  Martha  McCahlU.  328  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue SE..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Project  Pursestrlngs,  838  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (0)    8830. 

A.  William   C.   McCamant,    1738   K   Street 
NW..  Waahlngton.  D.C. 
D.  (0)  8300.00  or  leas. 


A.  John  A.  McCart,  Oovemment  Employes 
Council,  APL-CIO.  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Government  Employee  Council,  AFL- 
CIO.  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC 

D.  (6)   •3430.58. 


A.  Jack  F.  McCarthy.  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Utilities.  Inc.,  2330  Johnaon 
Drive,  Shawnee  Mission,  Kans. 

B.   (9)    ^134. 

A.  McClure  ft  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Gulf-Western  Industries,  Inc.,  One 
Oulf- Western  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  McClure  ft  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  160  East  62d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  E.  L.  McCulloch,  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton,  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
Engineers  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

D.    (6)    •384.60.     B.    (9)    •81.60. 

A.  Albert  L.  McDermott.  American  Hotel  ft 
Motel  Association,  777  14th  Street  NW.. 
Wsishlngton,  D.C. 

B.  American  Hotel  ft  Motel  Association, 
888  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

D.  (6)  8300. 

A.  Joseph  J.  McDonald.  United  Steelwork- 
ers  of  America.  1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  1500 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.  (6)  83,877.50.     E.  (9)  8958.09. 

A.  Joaeph  A.  McElwaln,  40  East  Broadway. 
Butte.  Mont. 

B.  The  Montazia  Power  Co.,  Butte,  Mont. 

E.  (9)  8123.63. 

A.  William  G.  McFadzean,  Apostle  Islands 
Residents  Committee,  606  Foshay  Tower, 
Minneapolis,  Iillnn. 

D.  (6)  85,820.68.     E.  (8)  86,056.68. 

A.  J.  Raymond  McGIaughlln,  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  Maintenance  of  Way  Em- 
ployees, 13060  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

D.  (0)  80,000. 


A.  Marshall  C.  McGrath. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  220  East  4ad 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (0)  8660.     B.  (8)  8230.63. 

A.  F.  Howard  McGulgan,  815  18th  Street 
NW.,  Waahlngton,  DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Oon- 
greea  of  Indxistrtal  Organizations,  816  I6th 
Street  NW..  Waahlngton.  DO. 

D.  (6)  86,635.     E.  (9)  8347.65. 

A.  Peter  E.  McGulre.  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way, Airline  ft  Steamship  Clerks,  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  ft 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Roee- 
mont,  ni. 

D.  (6)  82.492.34.     E.  (9)  81,337.11. 

A.  Clifford  Q.  Mclntlra.  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  435  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   81,250. 

A.  Clarence  M.  Mcintosh,  Jr.,  Railway  La- 
bor Executivea'  Association.  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Asaoclatlon, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  81.749.99. 

A.  Graham  N.  McKelvey,  1437  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
16th  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   81,500.     E.   <9)   8300. 

A.  William  F.  McKenna,  National  League  of 
Insured  Savings  Associations,  1200  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings 
Asaoclatlon,  1300  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)  8117.60. 

A.  Marvin  L.  McLaln,  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Waah- 
lngton, D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  m. 

D.   (6)   82,875.     E.   (9)   838.56. 

A.  Mrs.  Teresa  D.  McLaughlin,  Mortgage 
Bankers  Association  of  America,  1707  H 
Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Asaoclatlon  of  Amer- 
ica.   1707   H   Street   NW..    Washington,   D.C. 

D.  (6)  8300.     E.  (9)  81,763. 

A.  John  S.  McLees,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S.A., 
1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  •ns. 

A.  William  F.  McManus.  General  Electric 
Co.,  777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  570  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  (geo.     E.  (9)  ^475. 

A.  Clarence  M.  McMillan,  National  Candy 
Wholesalers  Association,  Inc.,  1430  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Candy  Wholesalers  Asaoclatlon, 
Inc.,  1430  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  •lO. 

A.  C.  W.  McMlUan,  National  Press  Build- 
ing, 14th  &  F  Streets,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Asso- 
ciation, 1540  Emerson  Street,  Denver,  Colo. 

D.  (6)  ^1400. 

A.  Ralph  J.  McNair,  Life  Insurance  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


B.  Life  Insvirance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.    (6)    •513.01.     E.    (9)    •3046. 


A.  Charles  R.  McNelU.  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Aaaoclatlon,  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    82,000.     E.   (9)    8332.49. 

A.  McNutt,  Dudley,  ft  Easterwood,  910  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Dredging  Co..  et  al.,  13  South 
12th  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  et  al. 

D.  (6)  86,150.     E.  (9)  8134.49. 


A  George  G.  Mead,  128  C  Street  NE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  The  American  Society  of  Radiologic 
Technoloigsta,  646  North  Michigan  Aveune, 
Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  83,000.     E.  (9)  8675. 

A.  George  O.  Mead,  128  C  Street  NE.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  The  National  Association  of  "meatxe 
Owners,  Inc.,  1501  Broadway,  New  Ywk,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  83,000.     E.  (9)  81174.89. 

A.  Medical  Surgical  Manufacturing  Asso- 
ciation. 343  ifadlflon  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Medical  Surgical  Manufacturing  Asso- 
ciation. 342  Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  8U2.50.     E.  (9)  81446.24. 

A  Mr.  Carl  J.  Megel,  1012  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  AFL- 
CIO,  1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  812,100. 

A.  Mr.  Kenneth  A.  Meiklejohn,  816  16tii 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Indxiatrlal  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  85,635.     E.  (9)  8362.11. 

A.  R.  Otto  Meletzke,  Life  Insurance  Aaso- 
clatlon of  America,  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  Ywk,  N.Y. 

(6)  8201.85. 

A.  Mr.  EUis  E.  Meredith,  2000  K  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton,  DC. 

B.  American  Apparel  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  2000  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.  (9)  82,902.76. 

A.  Lawrence  C.  Merthan,  Hill  ft  Knowlton, 
Inc.,  1785  K  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  DC. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc.,  150  East  42nd 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  82400.     E.  (0)  8305. 

A.  Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of 
Trade,  1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton, 
DC. 

B.  Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of 
Trade,  1129  20th  Street  NW..  Waahlngton, 
D.C. 

A.  Meyer.  George  F.,  Jr.,  1636  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Retired  Officers  Association,  1626  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (0)  8854.17. 

A.  Larry  L.  Meyer,  1616  H  Street  NW« 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1016  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  (9)   81460. 

A.  James  O.  Mlchaux,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Federated  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  333 
West  Seventh  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

D.  (6)  •eoo. 
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A.  Midland  Coopenittv«  Dairy  AMOclatlon, 
Box  138,  CaMnovta,  NT. 

A.  Capt  A.  Stanley  Miller.  1039  K  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  DC 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flag*  of  Necea- 
alty,  as  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y. 

O.  (0)  tioo. 

A.  Dale  Miller,  377  Mayflower  Hotel.  Wash- 
ington, DC 
B    Dallas,  Tex  .  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
D.  (0)  tLOSO. 

A.  Dale  Miller,  377  Mayflower  Hotel.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Oulf  rntracoastal  Canal  Aaaoclatlon. 
Houston,  Tex. 

D.  (0)  ts.sas 

A.  Dale  Miller.  377  Mayflower  Hotel.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  Texas  Oulf  Sulphur  Co.,  Newgulf.  Tex., 
and  New  York,  NY. 

D  (0)  ta,aso 

A.  Bdwln  Reid  Miller.  IBIS  Capitol  Avenue, 
Omaha.  Nebr 

B  Nebraska  Railroads  Legislative  Commit- 
tee. 181S  Oapltol  Avenue.  Omaha,  Nebr. 

D.   (0>   M.OOO.OS.     E.    (0)    toss  15 

A.  Hermon  I.  Miller.  National  Turkey  Fed- 
eration. SI  10  Moorland  Lane.  Bethesda.  Md. 

B.  National    Turkey    Federation,    Mount 

Morns,  ni. 

A.  Joe  D.  Miller.  S3S  North  Dewborn  Street. 
Chtea^.  ni. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  S3S  North 
Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  ni. 

D.   (0>  •87S. 

A.  Joeeph  L.  Miller,  Consultant.  1013  K 
Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC 

B.  Northern  Textile  Aaaoclatlon,  et  al. 

D.  (0)  M.800.     r  tl.OOO. 

A  Luman  O  MUler,  913  FaUlng  Building, 
Portland,  Oreg. 

B  Oregon  Railroad  Association.  913  Falling 
Building,  Portland. 

■.  (9)  $33088. 

A.  Robert  H  Miller.  Tenneco  Inc  .  403  Solar 
Building,  1000  10th  Street  NW  .  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  Tenneco  Inc..  Poat  Oflloe  Box  3811, 
Houston.  T^x. 

E.  (9)  173.38. 


A.  Jack  Mills,  1770  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute.  Inc. 
D.   (6)   81.000.     B.    (9)    8390. 


A.  Daniel  Mlnchew.  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Umted  StatM-Japan  Trade  Council.  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   81.00a 


A.  Minnesota  Mining  ft  Manufacturing 
Co..  3-M  Center.  Saint  Paul,  Minn. 

B.  Minnesota  Mining  k.  Manufacturing  Co  . 
3-M  Center,  Saint  Paul,  ktlnn. 

A.  John  O.   Mobay.  794   1 9th  Street   NW  . 

Washington.  DC. 

B.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association,  734 
ISth  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC 

D.  (8)   81S. 

A.  John  G.  Moray.  734  19th  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC 

B.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Packers 
AsBocUtton.  734  15th  Street  NW..  WaahlnctOQ. 
UjC. 

D.  (8)  8290. 


A  Joeeph  E.  Moody.  918  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Bituminous  Coal  Operators  Association. 
918   I0th  Street  NW..   Washington.  DC. 

D.  (0)  8900. 


A  O  William  Moody,  Jr  .  816  18th  Street 
NW  .  room  501, Washington,  DC. 

B.  Maritime  Trades  Department.  AFL-CIO. 
815  10th  Street  NW..  room  601.  Washington. 
DC. 

D.   (8)    83.600.     E.   (9)    81.113.86. 


A.  Carloe  Moore.  35  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters. 36  Louisiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C. 

O.   (8)   88,340 

A.  Patricia  Lee  Moore,  2308  Sunrise  Ave- 
nue No.  8,  Laa  Vegas.  Nev. 

A.  Jo  V.  Morgan.  Jr..  819  I9th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  American  Humane  Association. 
Poet  Ofllce  Box  1360.  Denver.  Colo. 

D.   (8)   81.900. 

A.  Morlson.  Murphy.  Abrams  &  Haddock. 
1776  K  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Ethyl  Corp  .  330  South  Fourth  Street, 
Richmond,  Va. 

D.   (6)    89.693.78.     E.   (9)    873.66. 

A.  Morlson,  Murphy,  Abrams  it  Haddock, 
1776  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Sperry  A  Hutchinson  Co.,  330 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  NY. 

D.  (6)    8431.36.     E.   (9)   86.39 

A.  James  M.  Morris.  1660  L  Street  NW , 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard.  Detroit,  Mich. 

E.  (9)    8643.17. 

A.  James  O.  Morton.  1836  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Manufacturing  Chemists  Association, 
Inc..  1839  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC 

D.   (6)   83.900.     E    (9)    860 


A.  Lynn  E.  Mote.  Northern  Natural  Gas 
Co..  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
IngtoD.  DC. 

B.  Northern  Natural  Oaa  Co.,  3333  Dodge 
Street.  Omaha.  Nebr. 

D.  (6)   83.000 

A.  Motor  Commerce  Association.  Inc.,  4004 
Versailles  Road.  Lexington,  Ky. 

E.  (9)   876. 


A.  William  O.  Mullen,  NaUonal  Newspaper 
Association.  491  National  Press  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Newspaper  Association.  491 
National    Press    Building.   Washington.   D.C. 

E.  (9)   8177.08. 

A.  John  J.  Murphy.  917  Shoreham  Build- 
ing. 806  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC, 

B.  National  Customs  Serv-lce  Association. 
917  Shoreham  Building.  806  ISth  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

A.  D.  Michael  Murray,  915  L'Enfant  Plaza 
SW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Norfolk  St.  Western  Railway  Co..  8  North 
Jefferson  Street.  Roanoke.  Va. 

D.   (6)    8360.     E.    (9)    8S0. 

A.  William  B.  Murray.  3000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 3000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.  <6)  8185. 


A.  J.  Walter  Myers,  Jr.,  1879  Peachtree 
Street  NE.,  Atlanta.  Oa. 

B.  Poreat  Farmers  Association.  1375  Peach- 
tree  Street  NE..  Atlanta.  Oa. 

A  Kenneth  D.  Naden,  1139  20th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  83,063.61.    E.  (9)8183.46. 

A.  John  J.  Nangle,  1639  Eye  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent  In- 
surers. 30  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago.  Ill 

D.  (6)   82.000.     E.  (9)   8586. 

A.  Augustus  Nasmlth.  Pennsylvania  Sta- 
tion. Raymond  Plaza.  Newark,  N.J. 

B.  Associated  Railroads  of  New  Jersey. 
Pennsylvania  Station.  Raymond  Plaza,  New- 
ark. N.J. 

A.  Augiistus  Na«mlth. 

B.  Associated  Railroads  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  Station.  Newark,  N.J. 

A.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation, 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  8814.75.    E.  (9)  8814.75. 

A.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services.  956  North  Monroe  Street.  Arlington 
Va. 

D.   (6)    823,406.     E.    (9)    86.399.13. 

A.  National  Association  of  Credit  Manage- 
ment. 476  Park  Avenue  South.  New  York. 
N.Y. 

A.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies. 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)    81.583.08.     E.    (9)    87.233.48. 

A.  National  Association  of  Food  Chains. 
1726  I  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Food  Chains, 
1725   I  Street  NW.,   Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    81.100.     E.    (9)    81,100. 

A.  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents,  Inc ,  96  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 
NY. 

B.  National  Association  of  Pood  Chains. 
1725  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.   (9)    813.450.14. 

A.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers. 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 
D.    (6)    8766316.73.     E.    (9)    860,993.34. 

A.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Companies,  2611  East  46th  Street,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Companies.  2511  East  46th  Street.  In- 
dianapolis. Ind. 

A.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks.  300  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  NY. 
D.    (6)    8335.51.     E.    (9)    8335.51. 

A.  National   Association   of   Postal   Super- 
vison.  Post  Offlce  Box  1934.  Washington.  DC. 
D.   (6)    839.000.     E.   (9)    839,006.47. 


A.  National  Association  of  Single  Taxpay- 
ers. 1010  Vermont  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    8940.     E.   (9)    8322.44. 


A.  National  Association  of  Social  Workers. 
Inc..  3  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  NY. 
D.  (6)  81.900.00.     E.  (9)  81.900.00. 

A.   National   Automobile  Dealen   Associa- 
tion. 2000  K   Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 
D.  (6)  82,102.08.     E.  (9)  82.102.08. 


A.  National    Broiler    Council,    1155    15th 
Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 
D.  (6)  8500.00.     E.  (9)  8600.00. 
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A.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  8591,701.66.     E.  (9)  85.424.66. 

A.  The  National  Citizens'  Committee  for 
The  Amendment  to  End  the  War.  245  Sec- 
ond Street  NE.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   819.290.00.     E.  (9)   816.290.00. 

A.  National  Coal  Association.  Coal  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    8407,749.84.     E.   (9)   812,893.74. 


A.  National  Committee  Against  Repressive 
Legislation,  565  North  Western  Avenue,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  81,489.29,     £.  (9)  81,489.29. 


A.  National  Committee  for  the  Recording 
Arts.  10,000  Santa  Monica  Boulevard,  Los 
Angeles.  Calif. 

E.  (9)   837.589.71. 

A.  National  Committee  for  Research  in 
Neurological  Disorders,  c/o  Dr.  Paul  Bucy, 
251  East  Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 

A.    National    Cotton   Councl.    of   America, 
Post  Office  Box  12286.  Memphis.  Tenn. 
D.  (6)   836,697,90,     E.  (9)   836.697.90. 

A.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  Twentieth  Street  NW,,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)  823.944.81.     E.   (9)   822.039.91. 


A.  National  Council.  Junior  Order  United 
American  Mechanics,  Prank  C.  Workman, 
Nat.  Sec.  3027  N.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


A.  National  Council  of  Naval  Air  Stations 
Employee  Organizations,  239  Beach  Road. 
Alameda,  Calif. 

D.   (6)   8600.     E.   (9)  8930.43. 

A    National  Council  of  Technical  Service 
Industries.   888   I7th   Street   NW.,   Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Technical  Service 
Industries  (NCTSI).  888  17th  Street.  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)    8643.75.     E.   (9)    8654.84. 


A.  National  Counsel  Associates,  421  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Cenco  Instruments  Corp  ,  2600  S.  Kost- 
ner  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   8375.     E.    (9)   899.74, 

A.  National  Counsel  Associates,  421  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Revenue 
Bond  Financing,  1000  Ring  Building,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D.  (6)   8833.33.     E.   (9)  8261.61. 

A.  National  Cystic  Fibrosis  Research 
Foundation.  202  East  44th  Street.  New  York 
City. 

E.  (9)  81,500. 

A.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Asso- 
ciation, Inc  ,  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  National  Electrical  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 155  East  44th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  National  Forest  Products  Association. 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)    82.146.05.     E.   (9)    82,693.57. 

A.  National  Grain  and  Feed  Association, 
600  Folger  Building.  725  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Grain  and  Feed  Association, 
600  Folger  Building.  729  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   860. 

A.  The  National  Orange,  1616  H  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    8112,109.80      D.   (9)   810,375. 

A.  National  Home  Furnishings  Association, 
1150  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)    8502.60. 

A.  National  Independent  Dairies  Associa- 
tion,  1735  K  Street  NW.    Washington,  D.C. 
E.   (9)    8137,68. 

A.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Packers 
Association,  734  15th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

D.  (6)    81,798.99.     E.   (9)    $1,968.51. 

A.  National  Lead  Co.,  Ill  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   8815. 


A.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)    $268,452.93.     E.   (9)    $17,600.15. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  Inc..  920-922  Washington  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

D.  $21,667.40.     E.   (9)    $21,667.40. 
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A.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $11,038.82.     E.   (9)    $1,863.50. 


A.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  1315 
I6th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
D.   (6)    $2,885.     E.    (9)    $2,885. 

A.  National  LlvestDCk  Feeders  Association, 
Inc..  309  Livestock  Exchange  Building, 
Omaha.  Nebr. 

D.   (6)    $3,780.62.     E.   (9)    $3,780.62. 

A.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
P  Street  NW..  Washington, DC. 

D.   (6)    87,234.05.     E.   (9)    $7,234,05. 


A.  National  Multiple  Scleroels  Society,  257 
Park  Avenue,  New  York.  NY. 
E.   (9)    $717.34. 

A.  National     Rehabilitation     Assoclalton. 
1522  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
D.  (6)  $1,451.41.     E.  (9)  $1,290.02. 


A.  National  Retail  Merchants  ABsociatlon, 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E.  (9)  $2,204.42. 

A.  National    Small    Business    Association, 
1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $5,000.     E.   (9)    $2,562.52. 

A.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $12,500.     E.   (9)    $11,640. 


A.  National  Taxpayers  Union.  415  Second 
Street  NE..  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)    $666.25.     E.   (9)    $948.66. 


A.  National  Telephone  Cooperative.  Aeso- 
ciation.  1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

E.  (9)  $1,132. 


A.  National  Tire  E>ealers  and  Retreaders 
Association.  Inc.,  1343  L  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.  (6)   $878.09. 


A.  National  Turkey  Federation,  Mount 
Morris,  ni. 

A.  The  Nation-wide  Committee  on  Import- 
Export  Policy,  815  15th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $13,525.     E.   (9)    $10,066.99. 

A.  Alexander  W.  Neale,  Jr..  1101  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks,  1101  17th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,900.     E.  (9)  $18.70. 

A.  Alan  M.  Nedry,  888  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  Post 
Offlce  Box  361,  Lob  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $2,000.     E.   (9)    $196.68. 

A.  Allen  Neece,  Jr.,  537  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  CMnpanies,  537  Washington 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)   $300. 

A.  Mr.  Samuel  E.  Neel,  1707  H  Street  NW., 
Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  America, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Afioociatlon  of  Amer- 
ica, 1707  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Frances  E.  Neely,  245  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion. 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)   81,626. 

A.  George  R.  Nelson,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $2,500.     E.   (9)    $203.32. 

A.  Robert  B.  Neville,  1166  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association,  1165 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,687.60.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Louis  H.  Nevlns,  Realtors  Washington 
Committee  of  the  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Boards,  1300  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  155  East  Superior  Street,  Chicago,  lU. 

D.  (6)  $2,833.     E.  (9)  $119.70. 

A.  E.  J.  Newbould,  1130  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Clay  Pipe  Institute,  350  West 
Terra  Cotta  Avenue,  Crystal  Lake,  111. 

D.  (6)  $160.    E.  (9)  $16.35. 

A.  Sarah  H.  Newman.  1029  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Consumers  League,  1029  Ver- 
mont Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,650. 

A.  F.  Clayton  Nicholson,  Box  16,  Route  1, 
HenryviUe,  Pa. 

B.  Northern  Helex  Co.,  2223  Dodge  Street, 
Omaha  Nebr. 

D.  (6)  $2,135.    E.  (9)  $709.75. 

A.  Patrick  J.  NUan.  817  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks,  817 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)   $6,713.30.     E.   (9)    $1,015.24. 

A.  James  W.  Nlsbet,  280  Union  Station 
BuUdlng.  Chicago,  El. 

B.  Western  Railroad  Association,  380  Union 
Station  Building,  Cblcago,  ni. 
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A.  SUnlay  O.  Noble.  30  North  Waclur  Drive. 
Cblcaco.  ni. 

B.  OouncU  of  ProCt  Sharing  Indiutrle*. 
ao  North  Wacker  EMt*.  Chlc«co.  HI. 

A.  Robert  W.  Nolan.  1303  New  Bampahlre 
Avsnue  NW.    Waahlncton,  D.C. 

B.  Fleet  Aeeerre  Aaeodatlon,  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  WaahlngtOQ.  DC 

D.    (6)    tlOO. 

A.  ChariM  M,  Noone.  1225  CoonecUcut 
AT«nu«  NW..  Waahlncton.  DC. 

B.  National  AaaoetaUon  of  SsuOl  Bualneaa 
Inveatment  Companlea.  537  Waahlngton 
Bull<llng.  WMhlncton.  D.C. 

O.  (8)   $1,500.     K.  (9)   •310.82. 

A.  Norfolk  A  Weetem  Railway  Co..  8  North 
Jefferson  Street.  Roanoke,  Va. 
K.  <9)  $1,107. 

A.  North  Dakota  Railway  Unea.  418  Kaat 
Roaaer  Avenue.  Box  038.  BUmarck,  N.  Dak. 

B.  Burlington  Northern.  Inc..  170  East 
Fifth  Street.  St.  Paul.  Klnn..  and  other. 

K.    (0)    812.00. 

A.  Robert  H.  North,  1106  Barr  Building. 
Waahlngton.  DC 

B  IntemaUonal  Aasoclatlon  of  Ice  Cream 
Manfacturera  and  Milk  Induatry  FoundaUon, 
1106  Barr  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

K.   (0)    873300 

A.  Ira  H.  Nunn.  1156  16th  Street.  NW . 
Waahlngton,  DC 

B.  National  Reataurant  Aasoclatlon.  1155 
15th  Street.  NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (0)   83.375      K.   (0)   $350. 

A  Seward  P  Nyman.  DJ>.M..  20  Chevy 
Chase  Circle.  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  American  Podiatry  AssodaUon.  20  Chevy 
Chase  Circle.  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

O.    (6)    060. 

A.  Daniel  J  O'Callaghan.  The  NaUonal 
Independent  Meat  Packers  Aasoclatlon.  784 
ISth  Street.  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Paekera 
AsaodaUoc.  734  15th  Street.  NW  .  Washing- 
ton. DC 

D.   (6)    821875. 

A.  Richard  T  OConnell.  National  Council 
of  Farmer  CooperaUvea.  1139  20th  Street. 
NW..  Waahlngton.  DC. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperative, 
1120  20th  StreaC.  NW  .  Waahlngton,  DC. 

D.    (0)    81.40374      K.    (0)    $34.84. 

A.  O'Connor.  Oreen.  Thomas.  Walters  and 
KaUy.  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW  .  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  American  Transit  Association.  815  Con- 
necticut Avenue.  NW  .  Washington    DC 

D.   (6)    8750.     K.    (0)   $208. 

A.  O'Connor.  Oreen.  Thomas.  Walters  and 
Kelly.  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW  .  Waah- 
lngton.  DC 

B  Baldwin  Ptano  CO.,  1801  Ollbert  Ave- 
nue. ClUiclnnatl.  Ohio. 

D.    (0)    $436.     B.    (0)    $156. 

A.  O'Connor.  Oreen.  Thomas.  Walters  A 
Kelly,  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW.. 
Washington.  DC 

B.  InveatOTB  Diversified  Services.  Inc..  In- 
vestors  Btaidlng.   MlnneapoUs.   Minn. 

D.    (6)    $1,500.     B.    (0)    $106. 

A.  O'Connor.  Green.  Thomas.  Walters  A 
Kelly.  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW . 
Waahlngton.  DC 

B  Upper  Mississippi  Towing  Corp  .  7708 
Normandale   Road.   Minneapolis    Minn 

D.   (8)    $5,000      B.   (0)   $192. 


A.  John  B.  Ollay,  11  Bast  Adams  SUeet, 
Chicago,  Dl. 

B.  Insurance  Economics  Society  of  Anterlca, 
11  Bast  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  Dl. 

D.    (0)    $12,400.73. 

A.  John  A.  OlXuinell,  American  Trucking 
Associations.  Inc.,  1610  P  Street  NW..  Waah- 
lngton, D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Asaoclatlons,  Inc.. 
1010  P  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (0)   $1,300. 

A.  John  A.  O'Donnell.  attorney-at-Iaw, 
1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC 

B.  Philippine  Sugar  InaUtute,  Post  Offloe 
Box  078.  Manila,  Philippines. 

D.    (0)    $600.     B.    (0)    $250. 

A.  Jane  O'Orady,  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  Amerloa,  AFL-CIO,  815  10th 
Street  NW  .  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America.  AFL-CIO.  15  Union  Square.  New 
York.  NT 

D.   (8)    $2,500  14      B.   (0)   8701.44. 

A.  Jane  O'Orady.  Committee  for  Com- 
munity Affairs.  1000  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW  . 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Committee  tor  Community  Affairs.  1000 
Wisconsin  Avenue  NW,.  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

D.  (6)    874.46.     B.    (0)    890.33 

A.  Richard  C.  O'Hare.  1130  Investment 
BuUdlng,  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B.  Hameaa  Tracks  of  America,  333  North 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  Dl. 

A.  The  Ohio  Railroad  Aasodatton,  10  Bast 
Broad  Street,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

E.  (0)  83.837.07. 

A.  Alvln  B.  Oliver.  500  Folger  Building. 
735   15th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Oraln  and  Feed  Aasoclatlon. 
500  Folger  Building.  735  15th  Street  NW.. 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

A.  Edward  W.  Oliver,  an  Individual.  5025 
Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO. 
5035  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Waahlngton. 
DC 

A.  Robert  Oliver.  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  L.  T.  Barrlnger  A  Co..  161  South  Front 
Street.  Memphis.  Tenn. 

D    (0)    $2,500. 

A.  Robert  Oliver,  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Waahlngton.  DC. 

B.  The  Sperry  A  Hutchinson  Co  .  330  Madi- 
son Avenue.  New  Tork.  N.Y. 

A.  Roy  W.  Olson,  Organization  of  Profes- 
sional Employees  of  U.S.  Department  ot  Agrl- 
cxilture.  1341  O  Street  NW  .  Washington 
DC 

B.  OrganlsaUon  of  Professional  Employees 
of  US  Department  of  Agriculture.  1341  O 
Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (0)  $403.75.     B.  (0)  $26. 

A.  Samuel  Omaata.  1316  10th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Umeatooe  Institute.  Inc..  1315 
10th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D  C 

E.  (0)   $28.75. 

A.  Jerry  H  Opaok.  1211  Connaetleut  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Seva.  Roabuck  A  Co..  035  South  Homan 
Avenu*.  Chicago,  Ql. 


A.  Organisation  of  Professional  Employees 
of  the  US.  Department  of  Agriculture  1341 
O  SUeet  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (0)    $3,339.40.     B.   (0)    $1,331.46. 

A.  Kermek  Over  ley.  3000  Florida  Avenue 
NW..  Waahlngton.  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  EHectrlc  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (0)   $185. 

A.  J.  Allen  Overton.  Jr..  American  Mining 
Congress.  1100  Ring  Building.  Washington 
DC. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)   $1,300. 

A.  Walter  Page.  Box   138,  Cazenovla,  N,T. 

A.  Norman  Paige,  1133  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  DUtllled  SplrlU  Institute,  1132  Pennsyl- 
vania Building.  Washington,  DC. 

A  Paperboard     Packaging    Council,     1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington    D  C 
D.    (0)  $008.70.     E.  (0)  $006.70. 

A  Lew  M.  Paramore.  Water  Resources  As- 
sociated, Post  Offloe  Box  1310.  Town  Rouse. 
Ksnsas  City,  Kans 

B.  Water  Resources  Associated.  1130  17th 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  J  Don  Parel.  Association  of  American 
Railroads,  300  New  Jersey  Avenue  SB  .  Waah- 
lngton, D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
American  Railroads  Building,  Washington 
DC. 

O.    (0)    $87.64.     B.   (0)  $3. 

A.  Judith  B.  Park.  National  Association 
of  Retired  Civil  Employeee.  lOOO  Q  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  AssodaUon  of  Retired  CItU 
Employees,  1909  Q  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (0)    $3307.60     B.   (0)   $121.25. 

A.  Oeo.  F.  Parrlsh.  West  Virginia  Railroad 
Aasoclatlon.  Post  Office  Box  7.  Charleston. 
W.  Va. 

B  West  Virginia  Railroad  Association, 
Post  Office  Box  7.  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

D    (0)    $6,000. 

A.  Robert  D.  Partridge.  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington, DC. 

B  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Aasodatlon.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.   (0)    $108.43. 

A.  Perry  S  Patterson.  1770  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Automatic  Phonograph  Manufacturers. 
1776  K  Street  NW..  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

A.  Pat  ton.  Blow.  Verrlll.  Brand  A  Boggs. 
1200  17th  Street  NW..  Waahlngton.  DC. 

B.  Boating  Industry  Association.  333 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  Dl. 

D.   (0)    82.000.     B.   (0)    800.63 

A.  Patton.  Blow,  Verrlll.  Brand  A  Boggs, 
1200  17th  Street  NW..  Waahlngton.  DC 

B.  Donaldson.  Lufkln  A  Jenrette,  Inc., 
140  Broadway.  New  Tork.  NT. 

D    (6)    $2,600.     B.    (0)    $17.75. 

A.  Patton.  Blow,  Verrlll.  Brand  A  Boggt, 
1200  17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  New  Process  Co  ,  Warren,  Pa. 
D.   (6)   $1,000. 
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A.  Patton.  Blow.  Verrlll,  Brand  A  Boggs, 
1300  17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Reader's  Digest  AssodaUon,  Inc., 
Pleasantvllle,  N.T. 

D.   (6)   $1,000. 


A.  John  K.  Pickens,  201  North  Washington 
Street,  Alexandria,  Va. 

B.  American  Nursing  Home  AssodaUon. 
1036  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 


A.  Paul.  Weiss.  Ooldberg,  Rlfklnd,  Wharton, 
A  OarrlBon,  1776  K  Street  NW..  Washington. 

DC. 

B.  The  Denver  Poet,  Inc.,  660  16th  Street, 
Denver,  Colo. 

E.  (0)  $5. 

A.  Lynn  C.  Paulson,  National  Independent 
Dairies  Aasoclatlon.  1735  K  Street  NW.,  Waah- 
lngton, DC. 

B.  NaUonal  Independent  Dairies  Aasocla- 
tlon, 1735  K  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (0)    $74.65. 

A.  Elver  T.  Pearson,  American  Insurance 
AssodaUon,  1035  ConnecUcut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Insurance  Aasodatlon.  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (0)  $350. 

A.  John  J.  Pecoraro.  Director  of  LeglalaUon, 
1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Painters 
and  Allied  Trades,  317-19  North  Sixth  Street, 
lAfayette.  Ind. 

D.  (6)  $1336. 

A.  Pennzoll  United.  Inc.,  000  Southwest 
Tower.  Houston.  Tex. 

B.  (9)  $3,076.86. 

A.  Mr.  D  V.  Pensabene,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  1700  K 
Street  NW  ,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $50.     E.    (9)  $36. 

A.  Pepper.  Hamilton  A  Scheetz,  1629  K 
Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  DC. 

B.  INA  Corp..  1600  Arch  Street.  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

D.  (6)  $160.  B.  (9)  $150. 

A.  J.  Carter  Perkins,  Shell  Oil  Co..  1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Shell  OH  Co..  50  West  50th  Street.  New 
Tork,  NT. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  A.  J.  Pessel.  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
D   (0)  $750.  E.  (9)  $246. 

A.  A.  Harold  Peterson.  715  Carglll  Build- 
ing. Minneapolis.  Minn. 

B.  National  R.E.A.  Telephone  AssodaUon, 
715  Carglll  Building.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $  1,401.02. 


A.  Plerson.  Ball  A  Dowd,  1000  Ring  Build- 
ing, Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing.  1000  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,750.     E.   (9)  $109.02. 


B.  AaaocUtlon  of  Registered  Bank,  Hold- 
ing Oompiuilee,  780  16th  Street  NW.,  Waah- 
lngton, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $350. 

A.  Mrs.  Pearl  B.  Price,  406  Mayrant  Drive, 
Dallas,  Tex. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers, 700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  Dl. 


A.  Michael  Petresky,  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employeee.  12050  Woodward  Avenue.  Detroit, 
Mich. 

D.   (6)  $2,550. 

A.  Walter  T.  Phalr.  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B  Kaiser  Industries  Corp..  000  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)  $450.     E.   (9)  $375. 

A.  PharmaceuUcal  Manufacturers  Aasoda- 
tlon. 1155  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  John  P.  Phllbln,  1100  ConnecUcut  Ave- 
nue. Washington.  D.C. 

B  Mobil  Oil  Corp..  150  East  42d  Street, 
New  Tork.  N.T. 

D.  (8)  81.126.     E.   (0)  836.23. 

A.  Bruce  E.  Phillips,  American  Retail  Fed- 
eration. 1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Retail  i*edarmUon,  1616  H. 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  81350. 


A.  James  F.  Plnkney,  American  Trucking 
AasocUtlons,  Inc..  1616  P  Street  NW.,  Waah- 
lngton, D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   82,000.     E.   (9)   $170.34. 

A.  James  H.  Pipkin.  Texaco  Inc..  1001  Con- 
necUcut   Avenue    NW..    Washington,    D.C. 

B.  Texaco  Inc.,  136  East  43d  Street,  New 
Tork.  N.T. 

D.   (6)  $700.     E.   (9)   $1,407.44. 

A.  Plains  Cotton  Qrowers,  Inc.,  1720  Ave- 
nue M,  Lubbock,  Tex. 

D.  (6)  $8,469.02.     E.  (9)  $1360. 

A.  Frederick  T.  Poole.  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation.  426  13th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago,  HI. 

D.   (6)    $419.     E.   (9)    $43.58. 

A.  Carl  Pope,  1340  Vermont  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Zero  Population  Growth,  330  2d  Street, 
Los  Altos,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $640.     E.  (9)  $40. 

A.  George  G.  Potts,  640  Investment  BuUd- 
lng, NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance AgenU.  640  Investment  Biilldlng,  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

E.  (0)    $4,824.42. 

A.  Ramsay  D.  Potts,  910  17th  Streat  NW., 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1776  K 

Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,250.     E.  (9)  $38.25. 

A.  William  J.  Potts,  Jr.,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  for  Broadcast  Engineering 
Standards,  Inc.,  1130  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Richard  M.  Powell,  National  Association 
of  Refrigerated  Warehouses,  1210  Tower 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Refrigerated 
Warehouses,  1210  Tower  BvUldlng,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  WlUlam  I.  PoweU,  1110  Ring  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  1110  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.  (9)   $11.40. 


A.  Project  Pursestrlngs,  Inc.,  3011  Ordway 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $6310.64.     E.   (9)   $10383.46. 

A.  Harold  Pruner,  Oil  Investment  Institute, 
One  Greenwich  Plaza,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

B.  OU  Investment  Institute,  1  Greenwich 
Plaza,   Oreenwlch,  Conn. 

A.  Earle  W.  Putnam,  6026  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
6025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Joseph  B.  Quln.  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Grange,  1616  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1360 

A.  William  A.  Qulnlan,  Route  1,  Box  199, 
Annapolis,  Md. 

B.  Associated  RetaU  Bakers  of  America,  735 
West  Sheridan  Rd.,  Chicago,  ni. 

D.    (6)    $416.51.     E.    (9)    $146.60. 

A.  Arthur  Lee  Qulnn,  723  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hambro  American  Bank  A  Trust  Co., 
25  Broad  Street,  New  Tork,  N.T. 

A.  Luke  C.  Qulnn,  Jr.,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Oanoer  Society,  et  aL  New 
Tork,  N.T. 

D.  (6)  $8,066.66.     E.  (0)  $15363.42. 

A.  Thomas  H.  Qulnn,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing.  1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,301.12     E.   (0)    $224.46. 


A.  Carlton  H.  Power.  1018  North  Park- 
way, Poet  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  CouncU  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.  (6)  $640. 

A.  WUllam  H.  Press.  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington Board  of  Trade,  1120  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $6300. 

A.  Forrest  J.  Prettyman,  730  16tli  Str«9t 
NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 


A.  James  H.  Rademacher,  National  As- 
sociation of  Letter  Carriers,  100  Indiana 
Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers,  100 
Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $3,725. 

A.  Alex  Radln,  3600  Virginia  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  PubUc  Power  AssodaUon, 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $386.06. 

A.  Edward  F.  Ragl&nd,  6017  Martiury  Road, 
Bethesda,  Md. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1776  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Rallviray  Labor  Executives'  AssoclaUon. 
400  First  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association. 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $10,753.     E.   (9)  $10,752. 

A.  Railway  Progress  Institute,  1140  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Alan  T.  Rains,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  A  Vegetable  Assod- 
ation,  777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $330.79. 

A.  Carl  R.  Ramsey,  339  Beach  Ro4u3,  Ala> 
meda,  Calif. 

B.  National  CouncU  of  Naval  Air  Stations 
Employee  Organizations,  239  Beach  Road. 
Alameda,  Calif. 
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A.  O.  J.  Rauacbenbach,  Conununlcatlona 
aMaUite  Oorp. 

B.  Communications  Satellite  Corp..  MO 
L'Knfant   Plaza  SW  ,   Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (8)   $875. 

A.  Darld  J.  R««dy.  1517  Virginia  Street. 
Downera  Orove.  ni. 

B  National  Adverttalng  Co..  6860  Soutb 
Harlem  Avenue.  Bedford  Park.  Argo.  111. 

A.  Jo  n  A.  RelUy.  Kenyon  ft  Kenyon 
Rellly,  Carr  ft  Chaplin.  59  Maiden  Lane. 
New  York.  NY 

B.  Bert  N.  Adams.  1461  West  16tb  Place. 
Tama,  Ariz.,  et  al. 

B.  (»)  t36 

A.  Ronald  E  Resh.  1300  Wyatt  Building. 
Washington.  D  C. 

B  Wyatt  and  Saltzsteln.  1300  Wyatt  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC. 

O.   (6)   81.330. 


A.     Retired    Officer*    Aaaoclatlon. 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (6)   83.700 


1635    I 


A.  Retirement  PedCTatlon  of  CIvU  Serrloe 
Employees  of  the  US  Oovemment.  Warner 
Building.  13th  and  E  Streets  NW  .  Washing- 
ton. D.C 

D.   (6)    81.701.08.  E.   (9)    87.943  58. 

A.  William  L  Reynolds.  National  League  of 
Insured  Savings  Associations.  1300  17th 
Street   NW  .  Washington.   DC 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings 
Associations.  1300  17th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D.   (6)    846.  E.   (9)   830. 

A.  James  W.  Richards.  Standard  Oil  Co. 
(Indiana).  1000  16th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

B  Standard  OU  Co  (Indiana).  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 

D.    (6)    $1.37984    B.    (9)    81536. 

A.  Harry  H.  Richardson.  338  Austin  Street. 
Bogalusa.  La. 

B.  Louisiana  Railroads.  335  Austin  Street. 
Bogalusa.  La. 

D    (6)    840.67.  E.   (9)    $83.45. 

A.  Mark  Richardson.  S43  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York.  NT 

B  American  Pootwear  Manufacturers  As- 
•ocUtlon.  Inc..  343  Madlaon  Avenue,  New 
York.  NY. 

D.   (6)    8370.  E.   (9)   8350. 

A.  James  W.  Rlddell,  733  Washington 
BuUdlng.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  B>llogg  Co  .  Battle  Creek.  Ulch. 

A.  James  W  Rlddell.  723  Washington  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC 

B.  Volume  Pootwear  Betallera  of  America, 
61  East  43d  Street.  New  York,  N.T. 

A.  Mr  Richard  N.  Rigby.  Jr..  1900  L  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Oceanography  Association.  1900 
L  Street  NW,.  Washington.  DC. 

O.  (6)   8400.     X.   (9)   $44.60. 


A.  John  8.  Rlppey.  1738  K  Street  NW . 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  Constimer  Bankers  Association. 
1738  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Miss  Rebekah  Rivers.  3000  Florida  Ave- 
■ue  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociaUon.  3000  Florida  Avenue  NW .  Wash- 
ington. DC 

D.  (6)  838.50. 

A  William  Neale  Roach.  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 


B.  American    Trucking    Asaoctatton.    Inc., 
1016  P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.  (6)  81.300. 


A.  Paul  H.  Robblns.  3039  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers. 3039  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   81.000. 

A.  William  S.  RoberU.  3000  Florida  Avenue 
NW .  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sodauon.  3000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D.   (6)    876. 

A  Charles  A.  Boblnaon.  Jr..  3000  Florida 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
socUtlon,  3000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D.  (6)   8186. 

A.  James  A.  Rock.  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  435  13th  Street  NW ,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

B.  Anerloan  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago,  ni. 

D.   (6)   8179.     E.   (9)    83  38. 

A.  Mr.  C.  Richard  Rogers.  1600  Rhode 
Island   Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW  .  Washington. 
DC 

A.  Donald  L  Rogers.  730  15th  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Holding 
Companies,  730  15th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

D    (6)    $656  35. 

A.  Frank  W  Rogers,  1700  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D  C. 

B  Western  OU  and  Gas  Asaoclatlon.  910 
National  Oil  Building,  Sixth  and  Orand,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)   $750. 

A  Walter  E.  Rogers.  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  Independent  Natural  Gas  Aaaoclatlon 
of  America.  1660  L  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D    (6)    $1,000 

A.  Michael  J.  Romlg.  1035  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue  NW..   Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association.  1035 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,600      E.    (9)    $250. 

A.  BUchael  P.  Roudnev,  1835  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B  Del  Monte  Corp.,  315  Fremont  Street. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D    (6)    8500.     E.   (9)   850. 

A.  Robert  J.  Routler.  American  Life  Con- 
vention. 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D  C 

B.  American  Life  Convention,  311  Bast 
Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago,  ni. 

D.   (6)    8306.     E.   (9)    837.50. 

A.  John  Forney  Rudy.  902  Ring  Building. 
Washington,  DC 

B.  The  Goodyear  Tire  ft  Rubber  Co.,  Akron. 
Ohio. 

A.  Albert  R  Russell.  Post  Office  Box  13385. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
Post  Office  Box  13385.  Memphis.  Tenn. 

D    (6)    $5,909.     E.   (9)    $71187. 

A  J.  T.  Rutherford,  1616  P  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC. 

B  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc  , 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    81,300.     E.   (9)    $924.53. 


A.  J.  T  Rutherford  ft  *— '^irei.  inc.  1666 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Waablngton.  D.C 

B.  The  American  College  of  Radiology.  20 
North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  111. 

D.    (6)    $1,500,      E,    (9)    $1,068,83. 

A.  Stanley  H.  Ruttenberg.  1211  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Stanley  H  Ruttenberg  Sc  Associates, 
Inc,  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC 

D.   (6)    $900.     E.   (9)    $25. 

A.  Stanley  H.  Ruttenberg  ft  Associates. 
Inc..  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  Amalganiated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America.  15  Union  Square.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $900.     E.   (9)   $1,000. 

A.  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Ryan.  110  Bridge  Street, 
Manchester.  Mass 

B.  National  Oongreaa  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers, 700  North  Rush  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

E.  (91    $377.30. 

A.  William  H.  Ryan.  Machinists  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

D    (6)    $2,137.50.     E.   (9)    $480. 

A.  Francis  J  Ryley.  519  Title  ft  Trust 
Building.  Phoenix.  Ariz. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Company  of  California. 
San  Francisco,  et  al. 

D    (6)    $1,000. 


A,  Sachs,  Oreenebaum.  FrohUch  ft  Taylar, 
839  17th  Street  NW,.  Washington,  DC. 

B,  Ontario  Corporation.  1200  West  Jackson 
Street.  Muncle,  Ind, 

D     (6)    $150,     E,    (9)    $9,47. 

A.  Carl  K  Sadler,  American  Federation  of 
Government  Employees.  400  First  Street  NW,, 
Washington.  DC 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees.  400  First  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. DC, 

D     (6)    $4,683.     E.    (9)    87.908  38. 

A.  Robert  A    Saltzsteln.  1300  Wyatt  Bullc 
Ing.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Business  Press.  Inc..  305  E.  43d 
Street.  New  York.  NY. 

D.   (6)    $6,56250.     E.   (9)    $1,875. 

A.  Miss  PatrlcU  A.  Samuel.  120  Maryland 
Avenue  NE..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom.  120  Maryland  Avenue  NE., 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $18,463.59.     E.   (9)    $7,336.75. 

A.  Jacques  T.  Schlenger,  1400  Mercantile 
Trust  Building.  Baltimore.  Md. 

B.  Maryland  State  Pair  and  Agricultural 
Society.  Inc.  Tlmonlum  State  Pair  Grounds, 
Tlmonlum,  Md. 

E.  (9)    $440.43. 


A,  Edwin  R,  Schneider.  Jr..  1139  20th 
Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

B,  Mall  Advertisers  Education  Committee 
of  the  Major  Mailers  and  Producers  of  the 
Mall  Advertising  Service  Association  Inter- 
national. Inc.;  425  13th  Street.  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

A  C.  Herschel  Schooley,  Washington  Office, 
Independent  Bankers  Association  of  America, 
815  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America.  Sauk  Centre,  Minn. 

D.   (6)    84J50.     E.   (9)    83.379,46. 
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A.  HUUard  Schulberg.  1900  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Washington.  DC.  Retail  Liquor  Dealers 
Association.  Inc  ,  1900  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $565.    E.  (9)  $143.70. 

A.  John  W.  Scott,  1616  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  The  National  Grange,  1616  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 


A.  Scrlbner.  Hall,  Casey,  Thornburg  & 
Thompson,  1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

B.  Jefferson  Pilot  Corp.,  Poat  Office  Box 
21008,  Greensboro.  N.C. 

E.  (9)  $6. 

A.  Durward  Seals,  777  14th  Street,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  ft  Vegetable  Associa- 
tion, 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Ronald  C.  Seeley,  1367  Nlcolet  Place,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

B.  Estate  of  Bert  N.  Adams,  1461  West  15th 
Place,  Yuma,  Ariz,  et  al. 

A.  Stanton   P.   Sender,    1211    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co.,  915  South  Homan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  W.  O.  Senter,  1726  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Gas  Supply  Committee,  1725  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Theodore  A.  Serrlll,  National  Newspaper 
Association.  491  National  Press  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Newspaper  Association.  491 
National  Press  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $140.51. 

A.  Leo  Seybold,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,125.     E.   (9)  $397.10. 


A.  Robart  L.  Shafer,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue.  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pfizer  Inc.,  235  East  42d  Street,  New 
York.  NY. 

D.   (6)  $850.     E.   (9)  $360. 

A.  Joseph  H.  Sharlltt,  1129  aotb  Street, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mall  Advertisers  Educational  Commit- 
tee of  the  Major  Mailers  and  Producers  of 
the  Mall  Advertising  Service  Association  In- 
ternational. Inc.;  436  13th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)  $2,000.     E.   (9)  $374.19. 

A.  Sharon.  Plerson  ft  Semmes,  1054  31st 
Street.  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B,  Anchor  Corp.,  40  Parker  Rd,,  Ellzabetb, 
NJ.,etal. 

D.  (6)  $1,600. 

A.  Sharon.  Plerson  &  Semmes.  1064  3l8t 
Street,  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Milton  Hershey  School  Trust,  Hershey, 
Pa. 

D.  (6)  $10,270.     E.   (9)  $91.85. 


A.  Sharon.  Plerson  &  Semmes,   1054  Slat 
Street.  NW,,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Rubber  Manufacturers  Association,  444 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $9,488. 


A.  James  R.  Sharp,  1108  leth  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Fur  Merchants'  Association, 
324  West  30th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $3,000,     E.   (9)  91.69. 


A.  Arnold  F.  Shaw,  503  D  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Committee  for  the  Re- 
cording Arts.  9300  Wllshlre  Boulevard,  Bev- 
erly HUls,  Calif. 

D.   (6)  $2,600. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Shaw,  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way, Airlines  &  Steamship  Clerks,  400  First 
Street,  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  ft 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont.  111. 

A.  Shaw,  Plttman,  Potts,  Trowbridge,  & 
Madden,  910  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  The  Chartered  Bank,  76  Wllllan  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  et  al. 

D.   (6)  $1,000.     E.   (9)  $14.17. 


A.  Shaw,    Plttman.    Potts,    Trowbridge    & 
Madden,    Barr    BuUdlng,    Washington,    D.C. 

B.  Doubleday  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  277  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY. 


A.  John  J.  Sbeehan,  United  Steelworkers 
of  America,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  1500 
Commonwealth  BuUdlng,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.  (6)  $5,212.60.     E.  (9)  $2,904.16. 


A.  Laurence  P.  Sberfy,  American  Mining 
Congress,  1100  Ring  BuUdlng,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,075. 

A.  Dale  Sherwln,  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  m. 

D.  (6)  $1,750.     E.  (9)  $23.20. 


A.  Robert  H.  Shields,  1156  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Beet  Sugar  Association, 
1156  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Max  Shine,  1126  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Technical  En- 
gineers, 1126  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $992.     E.  (9)  $20. 

A.  Robert  L.  Shortle,  Water  Resources  As- 
sociated, 1147  International  Trade  Mart 
Tower.  New  Orleans.  La. 

B.  Water  Resources  Associated,  1130  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  S.  Richard  Shostak,  608  South  Hill 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  Committee  to  Except  Assembled  U.S. 
Textile  Articles  from  Quotas,  608  South  HUl 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $779.60.     E.  (9)  $3,220.50. 


A.  Charles  B.  Shuman,  Merchandise  Mart 
Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  American     Farm     Bureau     Federation, 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  m. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 


A.  Sldley   ft    Austin,    1625    I   Street    NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American    Insurance    Association,    86 
John  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $200. 


A.  Sldley   &    Austin,    1625    I    Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Associated  Third-Class  Mall  Users,  1725 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $200. 

A.    Sldley   &   Austin.    1626    I   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


B.  Electronic  Industries,  Consumer  Elec- 
tronics Group,  2001  Eye  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C, 

D.  (6)  $200. 


A.  Silver  Users  Association,    1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.   (9>  $2,019.57. 

A.  Marcus  W.  Sisk,  Jr.,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Marcus  W.  Slsk.  Jr.,  1260  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW,,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Six  Agency  Committee,  217  West  First 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6>  $4,560.00.     E.  (9)  $3,000.00. 


A.  Carstens  Slack,  Phillips  Petroleum  Co., 
1625  Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Phillips  Petrolevim  Co.,  BartlesvlUe. 
Okla. 

A.  William  L.  Slayton,  The  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects.  1735  New  York  Avenue 
NW,,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects. 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.   (6)  $1,500.00. 

A.  Stephen  Slipher,  812  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  lU. 

D.   (6)    $3,750.     E.   (9)    $11.70. 


A.  David  SUv«,  1775  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1775  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Smathers  &  Merrlgan,  1700  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Horse  Council,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $6,260.     E.   (9)    $46.47. 

A.  Smathers  ft  Merrlgan,  1700  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  1920 
L  Street  NW,.  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Donald  E.  SmUey,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.  (A  Delaware 
Corporation)  Post  Office  Box  2180,  Houston, 
Tex. 

E.  (9)    $464.07. 

A.  T.  W.  Smiley,  135  East  11th  Place,  Chi- 
cago, m. 

B.  minols  Railroad  Association,  135  East 
11th  Place,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)    $3,185.60.     E.   (9)   $2,331.81. 

A.  Gordon  L.  Smith,  1146  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Edward  GottUeb  &  Associates  Ltd.,  485 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   $88.80. 

A.  Robert  WUUam  Smith,  Washington 
Staff,  Ford  Motor  Co.,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  815  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $420.     E.   (9)   $353. 

A.  Wayne  H.  Smithy,  816  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  815  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $2,870.25.    E.   (9)   •1,28».76. 
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A.  Lfle  O  SnjMl«r.  Asaodatlon  of  Am«rlcAn 
RaUroada.  Sult«  313,  800  New  Jersey  Avenue 
8K..  Wasblngton.  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  RaUroads, 
American  Raliroada  Bull<Ung,  Waahlngton, 
D.C. 

O.   (0)   Mia.oa.     B.   (0)   •100. 

A.  Frank  B.  Snodgraas.  1100  ITth  Street 
NW.,  Waablngton,  DC. 

B.  Burley  and  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
Association.  Inc..  Post  Office  Box  860.  Lezlnc- 
ton,  Ky. 

D.    (6)    MST.SO. 

A.  Sdward  F.  Snyder,  346  Second  Street 
NX..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Friends  Cocnmlttee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 246  Second  Street  tfZ.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.   (6)    •1,038. 

A.  Society  for  Animal  Protective  Legisla- 
tion. Post  Office  Box  3719,  Georgetown  Sta- 
tion. Washington.  D.C. 

D.   («)    •1.784.60.     ■.   (9)   84.388.07. 

A.  Carl  A.  Soderblom.  1  Bast  First  Street, 
Reno,  Nev. 

B.  Nevada  Railroad  Association,  1  last 
Flrat  Street,  Reno,  Nev. 

A.  J.  Taylor  Soop.  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  Electrical 
Workers.  330  South  Wells  Street,  Chicago.  111. 

D.    (9)  •1.909.80. 

A.  Oary  A.  Souele,  30  Bast  4ad  Street.  New 
York.  N.T. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Barth,  80  Bast  4ad  Street. 
New  York.  N.T. 

D.    (6)  •lOO. 

A.  Southwestern  Peanut  Shellers  Associa- 
tion, 6815  Prestonshlre.  Dallas.  Tex. 
D.    (6)  8307      B.    (9)  •897. 

A.  WUllam  W  Spear.  1000  16th  Street  NW , 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Standard  OU  Oo.  (Indiana).  010  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  ni. 

D.    (6)  •U46.60.     E.    (9)  •8.87. 

A.  Frank  J.  Specht,  Schenley  Industrlee. 
Inc..  1718  DeSales  Street  NW..  Washington 
DC. 

B.  Schenley  Industries.  Inc..  laoo  Avenue 
of  the  Americas.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  John  F.  Speer.  Jr.,  1108  Barr  BuUdlng, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  International  Association  of  loe  Oream 
Manufacturers  *  Milk  Industry  Founda- 
tion. 1106  Barr  Building,  Waahlngton.  DC. 

A.  Mr.  Nicholas  J.  Spleslo.  Mortgage  Bank- 
•T»  Association  of  America.  1707  H  Street 
NW..  Waahlngton,  DC. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  AssoeUtlon  of 
America.  1707  H  Street  NW .  Washington 
DC. 

D.  (8)   8780.     B.   (0)   84^33. 

A.  JOMpb  L.  SpUman.  Jr.,  1696  K  Street 
NW.,  Waahlngton.  DC. 

B.  Mld-Contlnent  Oil  *  Oas  Association 
800  Tulsa  Building.  Tulsa.  Okla 

D.   (8)  8800.     B.    (0)  •lOO 

A.  LouU  P  SplU.  American  Association  of 
Motor  Vehicle  Admlnlstraitors.  1828  L  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC 

B.  American  Association  of  Motor  Vehicle 
Administrators.  1838  L  Street  NW  .  Washlnc- 
tan.  DC. 

D.  (8)  81.000. 

A.  Lynn  Stalbaum.  Asaoclatad  Dairymen. 
Inc..  1036  17th  Street  NW  ,  Wailungton.  D.C 

B.  AasodMed  Dairymen.  Inc  .  Room  713. 
1098  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D  C 

D.  (6)  8878. 


A.  J    OUbert  Stalllngs,  1776  K  Street  NW..  A.  Sterling  F.   Stoudenmlre,  Jr     61   Saint 
Waahlngton.  DC.  Joseph  Street.  Mobile,  Ala. 

B.  INA  Corp.,  1600  Arch  Street.  Phlladel-  B.  Waterman    Steamship    Corp.,   61    Saint 
phU.  Pa.  Joseph  Street,  MobUe,  Ala. 


A.  Melvln  L.  Stark.  American  Insurance 
Association,  1036  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Blake  Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association,  1036 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  83,000.     I.  (8)  8860. 

A.  Samuel  B.  Stavlsky,  1380  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Samuel  E.  Stavlsky  ft  Associates.  Inc.. 
1360  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
DC. 

D.  (6)  8700.     B.  (0)8700. 

A.  Samuel  B.  SUvUky  ft  Associates.  Inc.. 
1260  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton, 
DC 

B.  Samuel  B.  Stravlsky  ft  Associates,  Inc.. 
1260  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Washington. 
DC. 

D.  (8)  8000.     B.  (0)  81,060. 

A.  Stelnhart,  Ooldberg.  Felgenbaum  ft  La- 
dar,    Cromer    Plaza,    3400.    Montgomery   at 

Post,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  Valley  Center  Municipal  Water  District, 
VaUey  Center.  Calif. 

D.  (6)  83,360.     B.  (0)  •376.43. 

A.  Steptoe  ft  Johnson.  1360  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Oreen  Olive  Trade  Association,  Inc.,  83 
Beaver  Street,  New  York,   N.Y. 

D   (6)  •dOO. 

A.  Steptoe  ft  Johnson.  1360  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  International  Telephone  ft  Telegraph 
Corp.,  330  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Steptoe  ft  Johnson.  1360  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B.  tlalllnclcrjclt  Chemical  Works,  Post  Of- 
fice Box  6439,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  et.  al. 

D.  (6)  •eoo. 

A.  Steptoe  ft  Johnson.  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Robert  College  of  Istanbul,  Turkey,  306 
East  46th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D    (6)   •eo.     X.   (0)   ^3. 

A.  Steptoe  ft  Johnson.  1360  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Teachers  Insurance  ft  Annuity  Associa- 
tion of  America,  730  Third  Avenue,  New 
York,  NY. 

B.   (9)    •322.82. 

A.  Eugene  L.  Stewart,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  DC. 

B  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association, 
Inc.,  360  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.T. 

D.    (8)    ^750.     E.   (9)    ^60. 

A.  Travis  B.  Stewart,  340  Klngaland  Street, 
Nutley,  N  J 

B.  Hoffman-La  Roche  Inc..  340  Klngsland 
Street.  Nutley,  N J. 

D.   (6)    •SfiO.     B.   (9)    8600. 

A.  Stltt,  Hemmendlnger  ft  Kennedy,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Waahlngton.  DC. 

B.  Imported  Footwear  Group.  American 
Importers  Association.  New  York.  N.Y.,  et  al. 

D.   (6)   91,000.     E.   (9)   9200. 

A.  Stltt,  Hemmendlnger  ft  Kennedy.  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Japan  Iron  ft  Steel  Exporters'  Asaoda- 
tlon. Tokyo.  Japan. 

A.  Nelson  A  Stltt.  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington,  DC 

B.  United  States- Japan  Trade  Council, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton 
DC. 

D.  (8)   880, 


A.  Francis  W.  Stover,  200  Maryland  Ave- 
nue NE.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States.  200  Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washlna- 
ton,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   86,360.     E.    (9)   8621.02. 

A.  WlUlam  M.  Stover,  1826  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Manufacturing  Chemlsu  Association, 
Inc.,  1836  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washlns- 
ton,  DC. 

D.   (6)   •025.     E    (9)   Under  •lOO. 

A.  Herald  E.  Stringer,  1608  K  Street  NW 
Waahlngton,  DC. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  IndlanapolU.  Ind. 

D.  (6)  •6,304.     E.  (9)  8666.08. 

A.  John  D.  Stringer,  668  11th  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Aiii^npt. 
20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  ni. 

E.  (9)  81030. 


A.  Norma  Strunk,  111  East  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago,  m. 

B.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
ill  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  ni 

D.  (6)  83,260. 

A.  Don  SulUvan.  1100  Ring  Building 
Washington,  DC. 

B  American  Mining  Congnaa.  liOO  Ring 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  8*76. 

A.  James  F.  Sullivan,  1226  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons. National  Retired  Teachers  Association, 
1225  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washmston 
DC.  ' 

O.  (8)  8800, 

A.  Walter  B.  Stults,  637  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Inveatment  Companies.  637  Washington 
BuUdlng.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (8)  8800. 

A.  Frank  L.  Sundstrom,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B  The  Tobacco  Institute.  Inc.,  1776  K 
Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    82.226      E.  (9)    $650. 

A.  C.  Austin  Sutherland.  1616  P  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC 

B.  NaUonal  Tank  Truck  Carriers,  Inc.,  1616 
P  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

A.  Sutton  Shull  ft  Oltourke,  1108  16tb 
Street  NW  .  Waahlngton.  DC 

B  Beet  Sugar  Industry  of  Eastern  Part  of 
US  .  1108  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington   DC. 

D    (6)    82,011.74.     E.   (9)    8701.62. 

A.  Irving  W.  Swanson.  1165  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  tdanufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

A.  John  R.  Sweeney.  Solar  Building,  1000 
16th  Street.  NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  701  East  Third 
Street.  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

D.    (8)    8460.     B.   (0)    8180. 

A.    Russell    A.    SwlndeU,    Poet    Office    Box 
3836,  Raleigh,  N.C. 
D.    (6)    841.84. 
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A.  Robert  F.  Sykes,  American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons,  National  Retired  Teach- 
ers Association,  1226  Connecticut  Avenue, 
NW.,  Washington,   D.C. 

B.  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons, National  Retired  Teachers  Association, 
1225  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C, 

D.  (6)  81,300.     B.  (0)   •69.86. 

A.  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Association,  330  Bladlson  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)    •483.88. 

A.  Charles  P.  Taft,  Committee  for  a  Na- 
tional Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1038  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Legislative  Committee,  Committee  for 
a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1038  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  WaslUngton,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   8100. 


A.  Russell  D.  Tall,  1120  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National   Council   of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Rev.  Charles  C.  Talley,  100  Angus  Court, 
Charlottesville,  Va. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago, 

ni, 

A.    Taxation    With    Representation,    2360 
North  Taylor  Street,  Arlington,  Va. 
D.    (8)    8100.     E.    (0)    •603.78. 

A.  Roy  W.  TerwllUger,  816  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  816 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 

B.  (0)   8307,91. 

A.  L.  D.  Tharp.  Jr.,  1(580  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Clark  W.  Thompson,  Tenneco,  Inc.,  1000 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Tenneco,  Inc.,  Poet  Office  Box  3611, 
Houston,  Tex. 

A.  E.  Llnwood  Tipton,  1106  Barr  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation, 
llOS  Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Tobacco  Associates,  Inc.,  1101 17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.     (9)   •1,462. 


A.  Maurice  B.  Tobln.  Suite  809,  1140  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  H.  WUlls  Tobler,  30  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   •2.800.     E.   (0)    ^241. 10. 


A.  David  R.  Toll,  1140  Connecticut  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.C  . 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1140  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.   (6)    8536.     E.   (9)    •651.32. 

A.  F.  Gerald  Toye,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  670  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (8)   81,100.     B.   (9)    840.01. 

A.  Transportation  Association  of  America, 
1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
«.  (0)   •4.60. 


A.  Rlohard  8.  Tnbbe,  1000  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc.,  10  Richards 
Road,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

E.   (9)    •159.39. 


A.  Matt  Trlggs,  American  Farm  Bvureau 
Federation,  436  13th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  III. 

D.   (6)    •3,313.     B.   (9)   •73.24. 

A.  Bernard  H.  Trimble,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Asso- 
ciation, 1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Glenwood  S.  Troop,  Jr.,  812  Pennsyl- 
vania Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  m. 

D.   (6)    ^5,000.     E.   (9)    •61.35. 

A.  Joel  B.  True,  1133  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.T. 

D.   (6)    •625.     E.   (9)    •250. 

A.  Galen  Douglas  Trussell,  1133  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    •793.     E.   (0)    •126.80. 

A.  Dick  Tullls,  607  Maple  Terrace,  Dallas, 
Tex. 

B.  Superior  Oil  Co.,  Houston,  Tex.,  and  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    ^250.     E.   (9)    ^250. 

A.  Richard  F.  Turney,  835  Southern  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
836  Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   ^30.     E.   (9)   •237.84. 

A.  John  D.  Tyson,  220  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  International  Paper  Oo.,  330  East  43d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   •466.     E.   (9)    •76.76. 

A.  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Associations,  Inc., 
66  East  34th  SUeet,  New  York  City,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)    •2,717.36. 

A.  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks  AFL- 
CIO.  817  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    •197.602.06.     E.   (0)    •71,770.07. 

A.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (0)    •20,770.76. 

A.  United  States  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  As- 
sociation, 1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E.   (9)  •340.12. 

A.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)    81.041.22.     E.    (9)    •1,648.46. 

A.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
111    East   Wacker   Drive,   Chicago,   HI. 

E.  (0)  837369.59. 

A.  John  A.  Vance,  1736  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Pacific  Oas  ft  Electric  Co.,  346  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

O.   (6)    •S.OSS.     E.   (9)   •2,08644. 

A.  Theodore  A.  Vanderzyde,  Machinists 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    82,137.60.       B.    (9)    8480. 


A.  Venable,  Baetjer  ft  Howard,  1400  Mer- 
cantile Trust  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  Maryland  State  Fair  and  Agricultural 
Society,  Inc.,  Tlmonlum  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Tlmonlum,  Md. 

E.  (0)  8440.43. 

A.  Richard  E.  Vemor,  American  Life  Con- 
vention, 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Ufe  Convention,  311  East  Chi- 
cago Avenue,  Chicago,  m. 

D.    (6)    •988.60.     E.    (9)    •6.36. 


A.  L.  T.  Vice,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Waah- 
lngton, D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Company  of  California, 
Smte  1304,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

E.  (0)  •75.00. 

A.  Volume  Footwear  Retailers  of  America, 
61  East  43d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  (9)  ^11.33. 

A.  Donn  L.  Waage,  730  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Hold- 
ing Companies,  730  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.  (6)  •03.76.     E.  (0)  •13.75. 

A.  E.  R.  Wagner,  888  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Technical  Service 
Industries  (NCTSI),  888  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    8184.61.     E.   (0)    •17.66. 

A.  Paul  A.  Wagner,  1136  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B,  International  Union,  United  Auto- 
mobile, Aerospace  ft  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America,  8000  East  Jefferson  Ave- 
nue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.   (6)   •742.50.     E.   (9)    •304^1. 

A.  Wald,  Harkrader,  Nicholson  ft  Roes,  1330 

19th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  INA  Corp.,  1600  Arch  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

A.  Jack  A.  Waller.  906  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Fire 
Fighters,  006  16th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Franklin  Walllck.  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Auto- 
mobile, Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Imple- 
ment Workers  of  America,  Solidarity  House, 
8000  East  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit   Mich. 

D.    (6)   84,403.44.     B.   (0)   •1,506.80. 

A.  Thomas  G.  Walters,  1909  Que  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees,  1909  Que  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    83,884.80.     B.   (9)   84.41780. 

A.  William  A.  Walton,  800  Merchants  Na- 
tional Bank  BuUdlng,  8th  and  Jackson 
Streets,  Topeka.  Kans. 

B.  Kansas  Railroad  Committee,  800  Mer- 
chants National  Bank  BuUdlng,  8th  and 
Jackson  Streets.  Topeka,  Kans. 

D.   (6)   81.050. 

A.  Richard  D.  Warden,  816  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  at  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organisations,  816  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    85,635.     E.    (9)    8383, 


A.  Alan  M.  Warren.  Suite  1008.  1036  CJoo- 
nectlcut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Humble  OU  ft  Refining  Oo.  (a  Delaware 
corporation).  Poet  Office  Box  3180,  Houston, 
Texas. 

E.  (9)  8106. 
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A.  WAcblngtoa  ConsiUtUig  Servlc*.  1436 
O  Str««t  NW.,  W«&bington,  D.C. 

B.  Amerloan  Occup«tloQAl  Tbenpy  Aaao- 
clAtloa,  3A1  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York. 
NT. 

D.   (6)    •350.     E.    (0)    taSS. 

A.  WaahLn^toa  ConsxUUng  Service.  1435  O 
Street  NW..  WaatUoffton.  D.C. 

B.  RehablUtaUon  Institute  of  caUcaco.  401 
Eaat  C«ilo  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)    t900.     I.   (0)   •800. 

A.  Waahlngton  Reaearch  Project  Action 
Council.  1833  Jefferson  Place  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  (9)    •14.06. 

A.  E.  Jerome  Webster.  Jr  .  919  18th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Frozen  Pood  Inatltute,  919 
18th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   •100. 

A.  Fred  Wegner.  1235  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B  American  Asaociatlon  of  Retired  Per- 
sons. National  Retired  Teachers  Association, 
1335  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

O.   (8)    •1.000.     m.    (9)    •8.75. 

A.  Clarence  M.  Welner.  350  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  NY. 

B.  Cigar  Manufaoturers  Association  of 
America.  Inc  .  350  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York, 
NY. 

D.   (6)    •9.126      K.   (•)   •31.87. 

A.  Dr.  Frank  J  Welch.  3734  liCanor  Road. 
Chevy  Chase.  Md. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute.  Inc  .  1778  K 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Welch.  1630  Locust  Street, 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

B.  Wellington  Management  Co..  1630  Lo- 
cust Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

A.  T^RieU  U.  Werts.  1806  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  American  Legion.  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indlanapoila,  Ind. 

D.  (8)   83,210. 

A.  Western  Railroad  Ajsoelatlon.  334  tTnKm 
Station  Building.  Chicago,  HI. 

,  A.  Weat  Kexlco  Vegetable  DUtrlbutors  As- 
sociation. Post  Office  Box  848.  Nogalas,  Aria. 

B.  West  Xozlco  Vegetable  Distributors  As- 
soelaUOD,  Post  Offlce  Box  848,  Nogales.  Arts. 

Z.   (8)   8500. 

A.  Clyde  A.  Wheeler.  Jr..  Federal  Bar 
Building.  1819  H  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DO. 

B  Sun  Oil  Co.,  1608  Walnut  Street.  Phil- 
adelphia. Pa. 

B.  (9)   81.675. 

A.  Edwtn  U.  Wheeler,  lOlS  18th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D  C 

&  Tte  VtotUlzer  DuUtute,  1015  18th  Street 
NW..  Waahlngton.  DC. 


A.  John  L.  WbMtar,  1311  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  WaaMncton.  D.C. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  tt  Co..  936  South  Homan 
Avenue.  Chicago,  ni. 

A.  Wheeler.  Van  Sickle.  Day  Se  Anderson, 
36  West  Main  Street.   Madison,  Wtso. 

B.  >fcfabaH  *  nsley  Bank.  770  North  Wa- 
ter Street,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 

D.    (6)  61,240.     Z.  (9)  •37336. 

A.  Donald  F  White,  1618  H  Street  NW., 
Washington  DC 

B  American  Retail  Federation,  1618  H 
Street  WW  .  Washington,  DC. 

K.   (0)  $lMO. 


A.  John  C.  White,  1317  F  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Private  Truck  Council  of  America.  Inc.. 
1317  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  S.  White,  Marathon  OU  Co..  430 
Cafrlta  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Marathon  Oil  Co.,  Flndlay,  Ohio. 

E.    (9)  6188. 17. 

A.  Robert  L.  White.  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Asso- 
ciation, 1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW , 
Washington.  DC. 

A.  Douglas  WhlUock  H,  910  Washington 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910 
Washington   Building,   Washington,  D.C. 

D    (6)  8500.     B.  (9)  •leo. 

A.  Claude  C.  Wild,  Jr.,  1036  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Oulf  Oil  Corp.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
D.    (6)  61.000.     E.  (9)  ^350. 

A.  FrancU  O  Williams.  919  18th  Street 
NW  .  Washington. DC. 

B.  American  Frosen  Food  Institute.  919 
18th   Street   NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)   8100. 

A.  Harry  D.  Wllllanu.  1680  L  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Ashland  OU  Ino..  1400  Winchester  Ave- 
nue. Ashland.  Ky. 

D.   (8)  6360. 


A.  John  C.  WllUamaon.  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Realtors'  Washington  Committee  of  the 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards. 
1300  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Washington. 
DC. 

D.  (6)  66.000.     E.  (9)  ^361.49. 

A.  Wllmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering.  900  17th 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Anvsrlcan  Express  Co.,  65  Broadway, 
New  York,  NY. 

E.  (8)  810.60. 


A.  Wllmer.   CuUer   &  Pickering.   900    17th 
Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC 

B.  Automobile  Manufacturers  Association. 
Inc  .  330  New  Canter  Building.  Detroit.  Mich. 

A.  Wllmer.   Cutler  it   Pickering,  900   17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Chronicle    Publishing    Co.,    Fifth    and 
Mlaalcix  Streets,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.  (8)  8403.     E.  (9)  •1.50. 


A.  Wllmer,  Cutler,  ft  Pickering,  900  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  J.  P.  Morgan  ft  Oo.  Inc.,  23  Wall  Street, 
New  York   NY. 


A.  WUmer,   CuUer.  ft  Pickering.  900   17th 
Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Jonathan  Development  Corp.,  Post  Office 
Box  88,  Chaaka,  Minn. 


A.  Wllmer.  Cutler  ft  Pickering,  900   17th 

Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC 

B.  Kaiser  Industries  Corp..  300  Lakeside 
Drive.  Oakland.  Calif. 

A.  Wllmer.  Cutler  ft  Pickering.  900  17th 
street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Corporation  for  Housing  Part- 
nerships, 1183  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.  (6)  8590.     E.  (9)  67. 

A  WUmer.  Cutler  ft  Pickering.  900  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  OU  Investment  Institute.  One  Green- 
wich Plaza,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


A.  WUmer,  CuUer  ft  Pickering,  900  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc  ,  1301  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.   (9)    ^313. 

A.  E.  Raymond  WUson,  345  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 245  Second  Street  NE..  Washington 
DC. 

D.   (6)   6402. 

A.  W.  E.  WUson,  633  Ockley  Drive,  Sbreve- 
port.  La. 

B.  PennzoU  United,  Inc.,  900  Southwest 
Tower,  Houston,  Tex. 

D.    (6)    61,300.     E.    (9)    •471.43. 

A.  R.  J.  Winchester,  900  Southwest  Ttower, 
Houston.  Tex. 

B.  PennaoU  United.  Inc..  900  Southwest 
Tower.  Houston.  Tex. 

D.    (6)    6900.     E.    (9)    •505.43. 

A.  Richard  F.  Wltherall.  Colorado  RaUroad 
Association.  702  Majestic  Building,  Denver, 
Colo 

B.  Colorado  Railroad  Association,  703  Ma- 
jestic Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

A.  Peter  L.  Wolff.  1  Dupont  Circle  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Association  of  American  Law  Schools. 
1  Dupont  Circle  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Nathan  T.  Wolkomlr.  1737  H  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Employ- 
ees. 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    •6.883.30.     E.   (9)    •929.63. 

A.  Albert  Young  Woodward,  815  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  Flying  Tiger  Une,  Inc.,  Loe  Angeles 
International  Airport,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  Albert  Young  Woodward,  815  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Signal  Co.,  Inc..  1010  Wllshlre  Bou- 
levard. Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  Perry  W.  Woofter,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  81313.50.     E.  (9)  •776.35. 

A.  Wyman,  Bautaer,  Flnell,  Rothman  ft 
Kuchel,  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Association  Naclonal  De  Cultlvadores  De 
Cana  De  Axucar,  Post  OOloe  Box  4448,  Call, 
Colombia. 

A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Flnell,  Rothman  ft 
Kuchel,  1311  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Motion  Picture  ft  Tele- 
vision Producers,  8480  Beverly  BoiUevard,  Loa 
Angeles,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  850.     E.  (9)  ^4. 

A.  Wyman.  Bautzer,  Flnell,  Rothman  ft 
Kuchel,  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  City  of  Palm  Springs,  Municipal  BuUd- 
ing.  Palm  Springs,  Calif. 

A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Flnell,  Rothman  ft 
Kuchel,  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Copyright  Owners  Negotiating  Commit- 
tee, PhUllpa,  Nlzer,  Benjamin,  Krlm,  ft  Bal- 
lon. 477  Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  NY 


A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Flnell.  Rothman  ft 
Kuchel.  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B  Paul.  Weiss.  Goldberg.  Rlfklnd.  Wharton 
ft  Oarrlaon.  346  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (8)  69. 
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A.  Wyman.  Bautzer,  Flnell.  Rothman  & 
Kuchel.  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Unlonamerlca,  Inc.,  435  South  Flgueroa 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    •5,635.     E.   (9)    •328.77. 


A.  Jack   Yelverton,    1303   New   Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Fleet   Reserve   Association,    1303   New 
Hampshire   Avenue   NW.,   Washington,   D.C. 


A.  John  H.  YlnglUig,  905  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Corporate  Owners  of  One 
Bank,  905  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  •SOO.     E.  (9)  •86.43. 


A.  J.  Banks  Young,  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National   Cotton    Council    of   America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.  (6)   •1,575. 

A.  Zero  Population   Growth,  3320   Second 
Street,  Los  Altos,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  •60.000.    E.  (9)  •i^eg. 


A.  John  H.  Ylngllng,  905  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  First  National  City  Bank,  399  Park  Ave., 
New  York,  NY. 

D.  (6)  6100.     E.  (9)  •86.79. 


A.  Kenneth  Young.  815th  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Robert   C.    Zlmmer,    1250    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary.  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Robert   C.    Zlmmer,    1250    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  ft  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Robert  C.  Zlnuner,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  HamUton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Albert  H.  Zlnkand,  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Getty  OU  Co.,  1701  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  L.  Zorack,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  8900.     E.    (9)  ^401.40. 

A.  Charles  O.  Zuver,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

D.   (6)   61,000.     E.    (9)    •190.35. 


QUARTERLY  REPORTS* 
•All  alphanumeric  characters  and  monetary  amovmts  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2,  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the  Quarterly 
Report  Form. 

The  following  reports  for  the  second  calendar  quarter  of  1970  were  received  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  published 
reports  for  that  quarter: 


A.  Frederick  K.  Alderson,  40  Fort  WlUlams 
Parkway,  Alexandria,  Va. 

B.  National    Association    for    Uniformed 
Services,  956  N.  Monroe   St.,  Arlington,  Va. 

D.  (6)  61,800. 

A.  George  Alderson,  917  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth.  30  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  6300. 


A.    The    American    Waterways    Operators, 
Inc.,  1250  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  •4,035.86.     E.  (9)  •4,035.86. 


A.   American    Civil    Liberties    Union, 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.  (6)  •5.915.73.     E.  (9)  •5,915.73. 
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A.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E.  (9)  •3,586.16. 

A.  American  Insurance  Association,  86 
John  Street,  New  York,  NY. 

B.  Admiral  Insiirance  Co.  et  al.,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

D.  (8)  813,191.38.     E.  (9)   •13,191.38. 

A.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, 1341  G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   81.339.74.     E.  (9)   •1,433.14. 

A.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc.,  360 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  ^40. 


A.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  1371  Ave- 
nue of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.  (6)  67,901.     E.  (9)  •10,044. 

A.  American  Pulpwood  Association,  605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, Inc.,  1601  Johnston  BuUdlng,  Char- 
lotte, N.C. 

D.  (6)   619.396.40.     E.  (9)   619,396.40. 

A.  American  Trucking  Associations,   Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 
D.  (6)   610,290.06.     E.  (9)   618,869.41. 

A.  American  Unsubsldlzed  Lines  1054  3l8t 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  81,364.40.     E.  (9)  61,364.40. 


A.  Robert   E.    Anshelas,    1028   Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Crrc  Industries,  Inc.,  180  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  NY. 

D.  (6)  9925.     E.  (9)  •111.50. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Commissioner    of    Baseball,    680    Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Arnold  ft  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Recording  Industry  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Irw;.,  1  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  »35,000.02.     E.  (9)   •850.87. 

A.  Association  for  Broadcast-Engineering 
Standards,  Inc.,  1130  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  A.  V.  Atkinson.  Communications  Work- 
ers of  America,  1925  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  •5,365.36. 

A.  Atlanta  Committee  for  Democratic  Re- 
publican Independent  Voter  Education,  2540 
Lakewood  Avenue  SW.,  Atlanta,  Oa. 

D.  (6)  61,390.     E.  (9)  $1,930.80. 


A.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  717  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 
E.  (9)  6300. 

A.    Australian   Trade   Council.   Inc.,    1030 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   66.000.  E.   (9)    66,000. 

A.  Charles  W.  BaUey,  1900  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National    Right    to    Work    Committee, 
1900  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    •58.50.  E.   (9)    •83.60. 

A.  Emll    F.   Baker,    1303   New    Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Fleet    Reserve    Association,    1303    New 
Hampablre  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


A.   Robert   C.   Barnard,    1260   Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Cleary,  GottUeb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Robert  C.  Barnard,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Robert  C.  Barnard,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Cleary,  GottUeb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Robert  C.  Barnard.  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Irvln  L.  Barney,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  Railway  Carmen  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  4929  Main  Street, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

D.   (6)    •3,600. 

A.  Mrs.  Dlta  Davis  Beard,  ITT  Building. 
1707  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Corp.,  ITT  Building,  1707  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)   61340.  E.   (9)    •2285. 

A.  Donald  S.  Seattle,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Congress  of  Railway  Unions,  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    61,200. 

A.  Andrew  J.  BlemUler,  816  18tb  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $7,636.     E.  (9)  8302.15. 

A.  John  L.  Blake,  260  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc.,  260 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

^■.  (9)  640. 
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A.  C.  B.  BlAokaiMhlp,  OominuBle*tlOD« 
Workers  or  Amertc*.  1935  K  8tr«et  NW  . 
WMhlngtoa.  DC. 

B.  Communtcatlona  Worker*  of  Axoerlc*. 
1935  K  Street  NW..  WMbUigtoa.  O.C. 

E.  (9)  WJia  18. 

A.  Wim&m  Blum.  Jr..  704  Federal  Bar 
Building.  1815  H  Str«et  NW..  Waamngton, 
DC. 

B.  Committee  for  the  Study  ot  Revenue 
Bond  Plnancln«.  WUllam  A.  Oeogbagan,  Bsq  , 
lOOO  Ring  Building.  Waahlngton.  O.C. 

D.  («)  •1.736.     S.  (9)  •344.34. 


A.  Wayne  A.  Bonney.  1900  L  Street  NW.. 
Waamngton.  DC. 

B.  National  Right  to  Work  Committee. 
1900  L  Street  NW  .  Waahlngton.  O.C. 

D.  («)  •Lisa.     ■.  (9)  •1,183  70. 

A.  CyrU  F.  Brlckflald.  American  Aaaocla- 
tlon  of  Retired  Penona.  National  Retired 
Teachers  AMOdatlon.  1235  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue. NW  .  Waahlngton.  DC 

B.  American  Aaaoclatlon  of  Retired  Persons. 
National  Retired  Teachers  Asaoclatlon.  1235 
Connecticut  Avenue.  NW..  Washington.  D.O. 

E.  (9)  150.55 

A.  W.  S.  Bromley.  005  Third  Avenue.  New 
York.  NY 

B.  American  Pulpwood  Asaoclatlon,  005 
Third  Avenue.  New  York.  N.T. 

A  Joe  B  Browder.  917  15th  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth.  30  East  43d  Street. 
New  York,  NY. 

O.  (5)  ^300. 

A  Charles  H.  Brown.  1301  18th  Street  NW  , 
Waahlngton.  DC. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  1301 
16th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

A.  W.  Warren  Buck.  Jr .  1835  K  Street  NW.. 
Waahlngton.  DC. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  360  Madison 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.T. 

A.  J.  J.  Burke.  Jr..  40  East  Broadway.  Butte, 
Mont. 

B.  The  Montana  Power  Co.,  Butte,  Mont. 
K.  (9)   •68.17. 

A.  a  D.  Cadwalladar.  1900  L  Sueet  NW.. 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  NaUonal  Right  to  Work  Commlttae, 
1900  L  sueet  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   •1950.     B.  (9)  53395.57. 

A.  Oanal  Zone  Central  L*bor  Union-Metal 
Trades  Council.  Ani-CIO.  Post  Office  Bos 
471.  Balboa  Hetghto.  Canal  Zone. 

O.  (6)   51433.73.     ■.  (9)   •836.58. 

A.  Marvin  Caplan.  815  16th  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC 

B.  InduBtrlAl  Union  Department.  AFL- 
CIO.  815  16th  Street  NW  .  Waahlngton.  DC. 

D.     (6)  •3.696.     E.  (9)  •138.53. 

A.  Braxton  B.  Carr.  Suite  503.  1350  Con- 
necticut Avenue.  Waahlngton.  DC. 

B.  The  American  Waterways  Operators. 
Inc..  Siilte  503.  1350  Connecticut  Avenue. 
Waahlngton.  DC 

O.   (6)    58333.33.     B.    (9)    •331.40. 

A.  Richard  M.  Carrlgan.  1301  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Education  Asaoclatlon.  1301 
16th  Street   NW..   Waahlngton.   DC. 

D.  (6)    6333050.     ■.  (9)   •88  70. 

A.    Ceramic    Tile  Manufacturers    of    the 

United  States,  Inc..  643  Main  Street.  Olean. 
NT. 

D.   (6)    •ajSa.75.  B.   (9)    •2.338.75. 


A.  Donald  E.  Channell.  1705  De  Sales  Street 
NW..  Waahlngton,  DC. 

B.  American  Bar  Asaoclatlon.  1705  De  Sales 
Street  NW  .  Waahlngton.  DC. 

D.  (6)  51.000.     E.  (9)  ^35. 

A.  Hal  M.  Chrlstensen.  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Dental  Association.  1750 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  53^50. 

A.  Albert  T  Church.  Jr.  1130  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping. 1130  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Waah- 
lngton. DC. 

O    (6)  547^.    B.  (9)  93.16, 

A.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  Inc.  350  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York, 
NY. 

D.   (6)    •40J91.T1.     B.   (9)    •718.86. 

A.  WUllam  F.  aalre.  3039  K  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  DC 

B  World  FederaUsts.  USA.  Inc..  3039  K 
Street  NW  ,  Waahlngton,  DC. 

D.    (6)  66.350.03.    E.  (9)  •719.96. 

A.  Joaeph  S.  Clark.  3038  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  World  FederallsU.  USA.  Inc.,  3039  K 
Street  NW..  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B.  (9)  •1.507.58. 

A.  Cleary.  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  Hamilton.  1350 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Aceltunas  de  Mesa,  S.A..  Roaarlo.  10. 
Seville.  Spain. 

A.  aaary.  OottUeb.  Steen  *  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  O.C. 

B.  Cabot  Corp..  etc. 
B.   (9)   515.30. 

A.  Cleary.  OottUeb,  Steen  A  HamUton.  1350 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton,  O.C. 

B.  Interbank  Card  Association.  110  East 
69th  Street  New  York.  NY. 

O.   (6)    tl.aOO.     B.   (9)    •41.09. 

A.  Cleary,  OottUeb,  Steen  &  HamUton,  1350 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Waahlngton  IntamaUonal  School,  3735 
Olive  Street  NW..  Waahlngtoo.  D.C. 

O.  (6)   5350. 

A.  Cleary.  OottUeb.  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1350 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Association.  330  Madison  Avenue.  New 
York.  NT. 

D.   (6)    53.300.     B.   (9)    •781.58. 

A.  Carl  A.  8.  Coan,  Jr.,  1638  L  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  DC. 

B  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States.  1636  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

O.   (6)    54.968.75.     B.   (9)   5166.70. 

A.  Coles  A  Ooertner,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Tanker  Own- 
era.  Inc..  1  Chase  Manhattan  PUea,  New 
York,  N.T. 

A.  Comae  Co..  1035  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing,  1000  Ring  Building,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.   (6)    68,000      E    (9)    58,533  34. 

A.  Committee    of    Foreign-Owned    Banks. 
53  WaU  Street.  New  York,  N.T. 
D.   (6)    53.750.     B.   (9)    54,075.26. 


A.  Congress  of  Young  Profeeslonals  for  Po- 
Utlcal  Action.  733  16th  Street  NW.,  Washing, 
ton.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   51365.     B.  (8)   51,836.84. 

A.  Paul  R.  Conrad,  491  National  Prees 
BuUdlng.  Waahlngton.  DC. 

B.  National  Newspaper  Association,  49i 
National  Press  BuUdlng,  Waahlngton,  DC 

B.    (9)    5149.33. 

A.  WlUUm  Kay  Dalnee.  1156  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc.,  1301  Avenue  of 
the  Americas.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    5800.     B    (9)    5393  70. 

A.  Richard  C  Darling.  1166  16th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B.  J  C  Penney  Co.  Inc.  1301  Avenue  at 
the  Americas.  New  York.  NY. 

O.   (6)   51,660.     B.   (9)   5661.31. 

A.  Philip  J  Daugherty.  816  I6th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department.  AFL- 
CIO.  816  16th  Street  NW  .  Waahlngton,  DC 

D.   (6)  53.410.25.    B.  (9)  5106.60. 

A  Dawson.  Nagel,  Sherman  &  Howard, 
1900  First  National  Bank  Building,  Denveri 
Colo. 

B.  Boettcher  &  Co..  838  1 7th  Street.  Denver, 
Colo. 

D.   (6)    53,98386      B    (9)    5483.85. 

A  Ray  Denlson.  816  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organisations.  816  leth 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC 

O.    (6)    56.730.60      E    (9)    5417.88. 

A.  Horace  J.  DePodwln  AsaocUtes,  Inc.,  83d 
Floor  Empire  State  BuUdlng,  360  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  NY. 

B  Ceramic  TUe  Manufacturers  of  the 
United  SUtes,  Inc..  643  Main  Street.  Olean 
NY. 

D.  (6)  5500.     B.  (9)   566S. 

A.  Claude  J.  Desautels  Associates.  306  Pre- 
mier Building,  1736  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Society  of  Composers,  Auth- 
ors, and  Publishers,  575  Madison  Avenue 
New  York.  NY 

D.   (6)  56.000. 

A.  Claude  J.  Desautels.  1726  Eye  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  Postal  Reform, 
Inc..  1735  I  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  5676824 

A.    Disabled    Officers    Aasoclatlon,    1613   K 
Street  NW  ,  Wahlngton.  DC. 
E    (9)    53,000 

A.  Thomas  J.  Downey.  701  Central  Trust 
Building.  Jeffenon  City.  Mo. 

B.  Missouri  Ballroad  OommlttM. 
D.  (6)  5335.     B.  (8)  5477.13. 

A  WllUam  DuCheasl.  1136  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  TexUle  Workers  Union  of  America.  99 
University  Place,  New  York.  N.T. 

D.  (6)  51,037.61.     B.  (9)  5100. 

A.   Eastern  Meat  Packers  AseoclaUon.  734 
16th  Street  NW..  Wahlngton.  DC. 
D.  (6)  539.33.     E.  (9)  546.66. 

A.  Hallett  D.  Edson,  956  N  Monroe  Street. 
Arlington.  Va. 

B.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services.  966  N.  Monroe  Street,  Arlington. 
Va. 

D.  (0)  51.300.     B.  (9)  51530. 
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A  Oeorge  V.  Egge.  Jr.,  1360  Connecticut 
Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary.  OottUeb,  Steen,  &  Hamilton,  1260 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Harmon  Elder.  1900  L  Street  NW.,  Waah- 
lngton, DC. 

B.  NaUonai  Right  To  Work  Committee, 
1900  L  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  5836.     B.  (9)  5835. 

A  Joseph  T.  Elvove.  Sea  Plnee  Plantation, 
BUton  Head  Island,  B.C. 

B.  Savannah  Sugar  ReHnlng  Corp.,  Poet 
Office  Box  339,  Savannah.  Oa. 

A.  Ely  &  Duncan,  1300  Tower  BuUdlng. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Aasodatlon. 
3600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   52.100. 


A.  Friends    of    the    Earth,    30    East    43d 
sueet.  New  York  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    5700.     E.   (9)    5700. 


A.  Ely  &  Ehincan,  1300  Tower  BuUdlng, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  CoacbeUa  Valley  County  Water  District, 
Coachella.  Ciillf . 

D.   (6)   51J00. 

A  Ely  &  Duncan.  1200  Tower  BuUdlng. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Bast  Bay  Municipal  UtlUty  District, 
3130  AdeUne  Street.  Oakland.  Calif. 

D.   (6)   51.200. 

A  Ely  &  Duncan.  1200  Tower  BiUldlng, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Department  of  Water  and  Power  of  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  Ill  North  Hope 
Sueet,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

D.   (6)   •3,200. 

A.  Ely  &  Duncan.  1200  Tower  BuUdlng, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Imperial  Irrigation  District,  El  Centro, 
CaUf. 

D.  (6)   ^2.100. 

A  Ely  &  Duncan.  1200  Tower  BuUdlng. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Six  Agency  Committee,  809  South 
Broadway,  Loe  Angeles,  CalU. 

D.   (6)    53,000. 

A.  Orover  W.  Enaley.  National  Association 
of  Mutual  Savings  Banks.  300  Park  Avenue, 
New  York.  NY. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  300  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  5316.60.     B.  (0)   523. 

A.  Alfred  S.  Ercolano,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  CoUege  of  American  Pathologists.  230 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  lU. 

D.  (6)   51.167.     E.   (9)   5126. 


A.  Owen  V.  Frtaby,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  1  Chase 
Manhattan  Plaza.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    5600.     E.   (9)    51327.60. 

A.  Mary  Condon  Oereau,  National  Educa- 
tion AseoclaUon,  Legislation  and  Federal  Re- 
lations, 1201  16th  sueet  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    52.871.     E.   (9)   588.41. 

A.  WilUam  T.  Glbb,  Life  Insurance  As- 
sociation of  America,  1701  K  SUeet  NW., 
Washington.   D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  651431.     E.   (9)  594.90. 


A.  Bmeet  Olddlngs.  1226  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons. National  Retired  Teachers  Association. 
1225  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)  51.211. 


A.  Olassle.  PeweU,  Beebe  &  Shanks,  1819 
H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association,  Inc., 
734  15th  Street  NW..  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    55.     E.   (9)    53.99. 

A.  Olassle,  Pewett.  Beebe  &  Shanks,  1819  H 
SUeet  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Pack- 
ers Association,  734  15th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    •225.     E.    (9)    •2.13. 


A.  David  H.  Poerster.  National  Education 

AssoclaUon.  1201  16th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  1201 
16tb  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    •2,011.25.     E.   (9)   •74.04. 

A.  Forest  Fanners  Association  Cooperative, 
1376  Peachtree  Street  NE..  Atlanta,  Oa. 
D.   (6)    6270.43.  E.   (9)    ^370.42. 

A.  Morley  E.  Fox.  300  New  Jersey  Avenue 
BE  .  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Central  Arizona  Project  Association, 
1124  Arizona  Title  BuUdlng.  Phoenix.  Ariz. 

D.   (6)    •77.12.     E.   (9)   jse. 

A.  R.  Frank  Frazler,  National  Broiler 
CouncU,  1166  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

B.  National  Broiler  Council,  1166  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  5500. 


A.  W,  Lee  OosneU,  1900  L  SUeet  NW., 
Waahlngton.  DC. 

B.  NaUonal  Right  To  Work  Committee, 
1900  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   51,637.     E.   (9)   52,292.84. 

A.  Edward  OottUeb  &  Associates,  Ltd.,  485 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Florists'  Transworld  Etellvery  Associa- 
tion. 900  W.  Lafayette  BoiUevard.  Dettolt, 
Mich. 

A.  Dale  Greenwood,  Washington  RaUroad 
Association,  302  Hoge  BuUdlng,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

B.  Washington  Railroad  AssoclaUon,  302 
Hoge  BuUdlng.  Seattle.  Wash. 

E.  (9)   51,361.07. 

A.  Matthew  Hale.  815  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association.  815 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  and  90  Park  Ave- 
nue. New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   •600.     E.   (9)  $76. 

A.  Hamel,  Morgan,  Park  &  Saunders,  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ida  Caaon  Callaway  Foundation,  Pine 
Mountain,  Ga. 

A.  Herbert  E.  Harris  11.  Australian  Trade 
CouncU.  Inc.,  1030  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  AustraUan  Trade  Council,  Inc.,  1030  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  61.250. 

A.  Walter  A.  Hasty,  Jr.,  American  Truck- 
ing AssoclaUons,  Inc.,  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  61.000.     E.   (9)   •546.45. 


A.  Lyn  Hayes,  917  15th  Street  NW.,  Waah- 
lngton, D.C. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth,  30  East  43d  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Robert  B.  Heiney,  NaUon&l  Canners  As- 
sociation. 1133  30th  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton, 
D.C. 

B.  NaUonal  Canners  AssoclaUon.  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  5876.     E.  (9)  51,262.46. 

A.  Frederic  W.  Hickman,  1  First  National 
Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Corporate  Fiduciaries  AssoclaUon  of 
Chicago, 

A.  Frederic  W.  Hickman.  1  First  National 
Plaza.  Chicago.  lU. 

B.  Northwest  Industries,  Inc.,  400  West 
Madison   Street.   Chicago,   111. 

A.  Frederic  W.  Hickman,  1  First  NaUonal 
Plaza,  Chicago,  HI. 

B.  Trans  Union  Corporation,  111  West 
Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago.  lU. 

E.  (9)    548.05 

A.  Teresa  B.  Hightower,  1625  I  Sueet  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  '^ 

B.  American  Osteopathic  AssoclaUon,  212 
East  Ohio  SUeet,  Chicago,  m. 

D.   (6)    5900.     E.   (9)    •120. 

A.  J.  Eldred  HiU,  Jr.,  Unemployment  Bene- 
fit Advisors,  Inc.,  720  Hotel  Washington, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Unemployment  Benefit  Advisors,  Inc. 
D.  (6)   52,000. 

A.  Howrey.  Simon,  Baker  &  Murchison, 
1707  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Ceramic  TUe  Manufacturers  of  the 
United  States,  Inc.,  643  Main  Street,  Olean, 
New  York 

D.  (6)  •1,698.76.     E.  (9)   •1,773.75. 

A,  Peter  W.  Hughes,  American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons,  National  Retired  Teach- 
ers AssoclaUon,  1236  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons, National  ReUred  Teachers  Aasoclatlon, 
1235  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  51300.     E.  (9)  5230.60. 

A.  WUUam  J.  Hull,  1660  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Ashland  Oil.  Inc..  1409  Winchester  Ave- 
nue, Ashland,  Ky. 

A.  WUUam  J.  Hull,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  AssoclaUon, 
Inc. 

A.  David  J.  Humphreys.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC, 

B.  Recreational  Vehicle  Institute,  2720  Des 
Plalnes  Avenue,  Des  Plainee,  HI. 

D.  (6)  67300.     E.  (9)  •1,118.34. 

A.  Hydeman  &  Mason.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc.,  1301  Avenue  of 
the  Americas.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    62343.76.     E.    (9)    •530.72. 

A.  INA  Corp.,  1600  Arch  Street,  PhUadel- 
phia.  Pa. 

E.  (9)    $300. 

A.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
tc  Aerospace  Workers,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)   58,087.18. 
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A.  Ronftld  A.  Jacks,  President.  Reinsurance 
Association  of  America.  1026  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Reinsurance  Association  of  America, 
1036  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wasblnxton 
DC. 

D.   (0)    tl.50O.     E.   (9)   tlOO. 

A.  Emer  A.  Jones,  ConstUtant.  1145  19ttx 
Street  NW  ,  WasWngton.  DC. 

B.  Consultant  to  tbe  Lead-Zinc  Producers 
Committee. 

D.    (6)    »750.     E.    (9)    $354.10. 

A.  Capt.  William  J.  Keating.  500  Folger 
BuUdlng.  726  15th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

B  National  Grain  &  Peed  Association,  500 
Polger  Building.  726  15th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D.   (6)    $75. 

A.  Harold  V.  Kelly.  Unemployment  Benefit 
Advisors.  Inc  .  720  Hotel  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Unemployment  Benefit  Advisors.  Inc., 
720  Hotel.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,000. 

A.  I.  L.  Kenen.  1341  O  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, 1341  O  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D.C 

D.   (6)   $192.31. 

A.  Kenenth  L.  Kimble.  Life  Insurance  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $2,000.40.     E.   (9)   $163.88. 

A.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Kingman,  636  San 
Luis   Road,   Berkeley,  Calif. 
D.   <6)    $660.     E.    (9)    $560. 

A.  John  M.  Klnnalrd,  American  Trucking 
Asaoclatlons,  Inc  ,  1616  P  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc_ 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     B.   (9)    $792.48. 

A.  George  J.  Kn&ly,  International  Brother- 
hood of  Electrical  Workers.  1200  15th  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers.  AFL-CIO  and  CLC,  1200  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $4,099.98. 

A.  Wm.  L.  Kohler,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1«16  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,200.     E.   (9)   $1,074.78. 

A.  Howard  R.  Koven  and  Abe  Portas,  1064 
31st  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Loeb.  Rhoades,  &  Co..  42  WaU  Street, 
NcwTork.  N.T. 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $225. 

A.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America.  AFL-CIO.  906  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  (9)  $12,166.20. 

A.  Walter  Long,  1900  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  National  Right  To  Work  Committee, 
1900  L  8tr«7ct  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6»    $1,637.     B.    (9)    $1,676.90. 
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A.  Reed  E  Larson,  1900  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC 

B.  National    Right   To    Work    Committee 
1900  L  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton.  D.C 

D.  (6)  $636.     E.  (9)  $683.95. 


A.  Dlllard  B.  Lasseter.  American  Trucking 
Associations.  Inc.,  1616  P  Street  NW  .  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,300.     E.  ;9)  $801.10. 

A.   Legislation   for   Animal   Welfare,   Inc 
3045  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $2.98 

A.  Donald  Lerch.  Jr.  &  Co..  Inc.,  1522  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  As- 
sociation, 1156  16th  Street  NW  .  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

A.  Donald  Lerch.  Jr.  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1622  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Shell  Chemical  Co.,  3401  Crow-Canyon 
Road,  San  Ramon.  Calif. 

A.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America 
277  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  NY 

D.   (6)    $11,125.11.     E.   (9)    $11,125.11. 

A.  Robert  R.  Lovelace.  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Paperbo&rd  Packaging  Council,  1360 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington    DC 

D.   (6)    $460.00.     E.   (9)    $75  00. 

A.  Harold    O.    Lovre,    1616    P   Street   NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American   Trucking   Associations,   Inc 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

D.   (6)    $2,400.     E.   (9)    $351.64. 

A.  Otto  Lowe.  Cape  Charles,  Va. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,000. 

A.  Otto  Lowe.  Cape  Charles.  Va. 

B.  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  Co.,  Roa- 
noke. Va. 

D.   (6)   $1,050. 

A.  John  M.  Lumley.  1201  16th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D  C 

D.   (6)    $4,797.     E.    (9)    $326.60. 


A.  James  H.  Lynch,  400  East  First  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Washlnirton 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $4,731.30.     E.   (9)   $193.01. 

A.  LeRoy  E.  Lyon,  Jr.,  Eleventh  and  L 
Building.  Sacramento.  Calif. 

B.  California  Railroad  Association,  Elev- 
enth and  L  Building,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

A.  John  V.  Maraney.  324  E.  Capitol  Street 
Waahlngton.  DC. 

B.  National  Star  Route  Mall  Carrier's  Asso- 
ciation, 324   E.   Capitol   Street.   Washington, 

B.  (9)  $1,580. 

A.  Ralph  J.  Btorlatt,  520  Investment  Build- 
ing NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Agents.  520  Investment  BuUdlng  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E.  (9)  $6,  173.22. 

A.  James  J.  Marshall.  Suite  306,  1735  i 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Cltisens  Committee  for  Postal  Reform 
Inc.,  Suite  306,  1725  I  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, DC.  '' 

D.   (6)    $4,614.38. 

A.  Paul  J  Mason,  1701  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC. 


B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America 
1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 
D.   (6)    $1,354.44.     E.   (9)    $356.33. 

A.  Albert  E.  May,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.     (6)    $330.     E.   (9)    $25.48. 

A.  Anthony  Ma2zocchl,  1126  16th  Street 
NW..   Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Oil,  Chemical  &  Atomic  Workers  Inter- 
naUonal  Union,  1840  Oallfornla  Street,  Den- 
ver. Colo. 

D.   (6)    $1,875.     E.   (9)    $227.50. 

A.  Breck  P.  McAllister,  25  Broadway  New 
York.  NY. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Neces- 
sity, 25  Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  John  L.  McConnell.  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change. 1660  L  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC 

B.  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  11  Wall 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,200.     E.   (9)   $200. 

A.  Stanley  J.  McFarland,  1201  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Education  Acsoclatlon  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,   Washington,   DC 

D.   (6)    $3,108.     E.   (9)    $281.34. 

A.  P  Howard  McGulgan,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $5,720.50. 

A.  William  H.  McLln,  NEA,  New  England 
Office.  20  Ash  burton  Place.  Boston.  Mass. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,871.     E.   (9)    $258.41. 

A.  Ralph  J.  McNalr.  Life  Insurance  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Waah- 
lngton, DC. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $449.49.     E.    (9)    $38.21. 

A.  Mr.  Kenneth  A.  Melklejohn.  815  leth 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  816  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $6,730.60.     E.   (9)    $612.69. 

A.  Joe  D.  Miller,  535  North  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago.  111. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  IlL 

D.  (6)   $875. 

A.  Mobile  Housing  Association  at  America, 
39  S.  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  ni. 

E.  (0)    $3,366.24. 

A.  John  G.  Mohay.  734  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Packers 
Association,  734  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 

D.   (6)    $260. 

A.  A.  J.  Walter  Myers.  Jr..  1375  Peachtree 
Street  NE..  Atlanta,  Ga. 

B.  Forest  Farmers  Association,  1375  Peach- 
tree  Street  NE..  Atlanta,  Ga. 

D.   (6)    $110.     E.   (9)    $160.42. 

A.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services.  956  North  Monroe  Street,  Arling- 
ton, Va. 

D.   (6)    $20,367.     E.   (9)    $6,408.3". 
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A.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 

of  the   United    States,    1626    L   Street    NW., 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $34,60702.     E.   (9)    $41,064.85. 

A.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks.  200  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)   $4,006.23.     E.   (9)   $4,008.23. 

A.  National  Association  of  Single  Taxpay- 
ers. 1010  Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D    (6)    $675.     E.   (9)    $545.70. 

A.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington   D.C. 
D.   (6)   $580,914.71.     E.   (9)    $8,146.04. 

A.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $25,892.51.     E.   (9)   $21,325.94. 

A.  National  Counsel  Associates,  421  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE..  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Revenue 
Bond  Financing,  1000  Ring  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,833.33.     E.  (9)   $97.36. 

A.  National  Counsel  Associates,  421  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cenco  Instruments  Corp.,  2600  South 
Kostner  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,125.     E.   (9)    $176.79. 


A.  National   Education   Association,    1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National    Education    Association,    1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $28,102.11. 


A.  National  Electrical  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, 155  East  44th  Street,  New  York, 
NY. 


A.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Pack- 
ers Association,  734  15th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,798.99.     E.  (9)  $1,968.51. 


A.  National  Right  To  Work  Committee,  1900 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 

D.  (6)   $12,074.06.     E.  (9)   $12,074.06. 

A.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

E.  (9)  $2,311.51. 

A.  National  Rural  Housing  Coalition.  Du- 
pont  Circle  Building,  1346  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $7,049.     E.  (9)  $1,303.73. 


A.  National  Sharecroppers  Fund,  Inc.,  112 
East  19th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.  (6)  $19,957.70.     E.  (9)  $5,082.18. 

A.  National  Taxpayers  Union,  415  Second 
Street  NE.,  Washington.  D.C 
D.    (6)    $1,105.     E.    (9)    $976.75. 

A.  National  Water  Resources  Association. 
897  National  Press  Building,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.  (6)   $4,015.35.     E.   (9)    $4,961.69. 


A.  George  R.  Nelson.  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue   NW.,   Washington,   D.C. 

D.    (6)    $2,500.     E.    (9)    $353.68. 

A.  Robert  W.  Nolan.  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association.  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

O.  (6)  $100. 


A.  Robert  D.  Nordstrom,  1133  30th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  30th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $400.     E.    (9)    $100. 

A.  Leo  W.  O'Brien,  160  South  Manning 
Boulevard,  Albany.  N.Y. 

B.  Home  Rule  Committee,  Virgin  Islands 
Legislature,  St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands. 

D.  (6)   $1,875.     E.   (9)   $437. 

A.  Daniel  J.  O'Callaghan,  734  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Packers 
Association.  734  15th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.    (6)     $318.76. 

A.  John  A.  O'DonneU,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,300. 

A.  Mr.  Alvin  E.  Oliver.  736  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Grain  &  Feed  Association,  735 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Edward  W.  Oliver,  5025  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
6025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 


A.  Roy  W.  Olson,  1341  G  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  USDA,  1341  G  Street  NW.,  Washington 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $493.76.     E.  (9)  $26. 


A.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  the  U.S.  Depsu-tment  of  Agriculture.  1341 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  $819.74.     E.  (9)  $3,048.55. 


A.    Paperboard    Packaging    Council.    1260 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $1,185.73.     E.    (9)    $1,185.73. 

A.  Judith  E.  Park.  1909  Q  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees.  1909  Q  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)   $2365.75.     E.   (9)   $261.41. 


A.  Parsons,  Tennent,  Hammond,  Hardig,  & 
Ziegelman,  600  Ford  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 

B.  Comae  Co.,  1500  North  Woodward  Ave- 
nue, Birmingham,  Mich. 

D.  (6)   $871.75. 

A.  Mr.  Lynn  C.  Paulson,  1736  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National   Independent  Dairies  Associa- 
tion, 1735  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

E.  (9)   $758.30. 

A.  Pepper,   Hamilton,  &  Scheetz,   1629   K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  INA  Corp.,  1600  Arch  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

D.  (6)  $150.     E. (9)  $150. 

A.  Esther  Peterson,  815   16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Amalgamated     Clothing     Workers     of 
America,  15  Union  Square,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $3,499.99.     E.  (9)  $115.92. 


A.  James  P.  Pinkney.  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American   Trucking  Associations,   Ire, 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $139.37. 

A.  James  H.  Rademacher,  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue  NW.,   Washington,   D.C. 


B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 
D.  (6)  $3,726. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Atkins,  KroU  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  417  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)    $4. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sea-Land  Service,  Inc..  Post  Office  Box 
1050,  Elizabeth,  N.J. 

D.  (6)  $900. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  South  Atlantic  &  Caribbean  Line,  Inc., 
250  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Railway  Progress   Institute,    1140  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $3,025.     E.  (9)  $2,025. 

A.  William  A.  Raleigh,  Jr.,  1000  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Coal  Policy  Conference,  Inc., 
1000   16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $498.80. 


A.  Recreational  Vehicle  Institute,  Inc.,  2720 
Des  Plalnes  Avenue.  Des  Plaines,  111. 
E.  (9)  $8,618.34. 

A.  John  A.  Rellly,  69  Maiden  Lane,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  Estate  of  Bert  N.  Adanu  et  al. 
E.  (9)  $36. 

A.  Darrell  O.  Renstrom,  NEA-Mountain 
States  Office,  5200  South  Quebec  Street,  En- 
glewood,  Colo. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1301 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,867.40      E.  (9)  $75. 

A.  Retirement  Fede.-^tlon  of  Civil  Service 
Employees  of  the  U.S.  Government,  Warner 
BuUding,  13th  &  E  Streets  NW,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $8,588.05.     E.  (9)  $9,740.91. 

A.  James  J.  Re3molds,  1130  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,876.     E.  (9)  $305. 

A.  William  L.  Reynolds,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)   $31.     E.   (9)    $29. 

A.  James  W.  Richards,  1000  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana),  1000  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,379.84.     E.   (9)    $18.16. 


A.  Mark  Richardson,  342  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Footwear  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  342  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $270.     E.   (9)   $1,250. 

A.  wuiiam  Neale  Roach,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,200. 


A.  Jamee  P.  Roche,  150  E  42d  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  150 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.T. 

D.   (6)    $500.     E.    (9)    $210. 
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A.  Frank  W.  Rogers.  Suite  006.  1700  K 
Street  NW..  Washlngtoa.  D.C. 

B.  Western  Oil  and  Oas  Asaoclatlaa.  010 
National  Oil  Building,  Sixth  &  Grand.  Los  An- 
geles, CalU. 

D    (8)   $750. 

A.  J.  T.  Rutherford.  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucltlng  Associations,  Inc.. 
1816  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

O.   (6)   61J0O.     E.    (9)    $767.54. 

A.  Mrs  Edward  F.  Ryan,  110  Bridge  Street. 
Manchester,  Mass. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago.  111. 

X.  (»)   $171.71. 


A.  Francis  J.  Ryley.  519  Title  and  Trnat 
Building.  Phoenix.  Ariz. 

B.  Standard    Oil    Co.    of    California.    San 
Francisco  et  al. 


A.  Richard  U.  Schmidt,  Jr.,  1930  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Publishers, 
Inc..  1826  Jefferson  Place  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $800.     E.   (9)    $18. 

A.  Richard  M  Schmidt,  Jr.,  1920  L  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Joint  Washington  Office,  American  Book 
Publishers  Council  and  American  Educa- 
tional Publishers  Institute,  1826  Jefferson 
Place  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D. (6)  $200.     E.  (9)  $6. 

A.  C.  Herechel  Schooley.  Washington  Of- 
fice, Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America.  815  ISth  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America.  Sauk  Center.  Mlim. 

D.  (6)  $4,260.     E.  (9)  $3,640J8. 

A.  John  W.  Scott,  1616  H  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  The  National  Orange.  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

D    (6)  $5,000. 

A.  Clayton  A.  Seeber,  1201  I6th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  1201 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D   (6)    $2871.     C.    (9)   $64.24. 

A  Theodore  A.  Serrlll,  National  Press 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Newspaper  Association,  Na- 
tional Press  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $407.15. 


A.  Robert  R.  Shaefer,  d.b.a  Lelsiire  Time 
Specialists,  1400  South  Joyce  Street.  Arling- 
ton. Va. 


A  Sharon,  Plerson.  and  Semmes.  1054  31st 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Anchor  Corp..  1064  3l8t  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  $1,600. 


A.  Sharon.  Pleraon,  and  Semmes.  1064  31st 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  MUton  Hershey  School  Trust.  Hershey. 
Pa. 

K.  (9)  $91  86. 

A.  Sldley  ft  AusUn.  1625  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Insiirance  Association.  86  John 
Street.  New  York.  N.T. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Sldley  *  Austin.  1636  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B  Associated  Thlrd-Class  MaU  Users.  1725 
K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

O.  (6)  $300. 


A.  Sldley  &  AusUn.  1636  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Electronic  Industries  Association,  Con- 
sumer Products  Division,  2001  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $300. 


A.  Marcus  W.  Slsk.  Jr.,  1260  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Cleary.  OotUleb,  Steen,  tc  Hamilton.  1260 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A  Marcus  W.  Sisk.  Jr..  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Cleary.  Oottlleb,  Staen.  ft  Hamilton.  1260 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.O. 

A.  Jonathan  W.  Sloat,  1428  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America.  Inc.. 
1425  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $36. 

A.  Gordon  L.  Smith.  1145  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Edward  Oottlleb  ft  Associates.  Ltd.,  495 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)    $164.88. 

A.  Wallace  M.  Smith.  426  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Instir- 
ance  Cos.,  2611  East  46th  Street,  Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

A.  Steptoe  ft  Johnson.  1260  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Telephone  ft  Telegraph 
Corp.,  320  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $60.     B.   (9)    $2. 

A.  Steptoe  ft  Johnson,  1280  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Telephone  ft  Telegraph 
Corp..  320  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  NY. 


A.  Steptoe  ft  Johnson.  1280  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Robert  College  of  Istanbul,  Turkey, 
306  East  46th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $400.     X.   (9)   $10. 


A.  Steptoe   ft   Johnson.    1250   Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Rule  of  Law  Oommlttee.  1350  Connecti- 
cut  Avenue   NW..   Washington.   D.C. 


A.  Stltt.  Hemmendlnger  ft  Kennedy.  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Japan  Iron  and  Steel  Exporters'  Asso- 
ciation. Tokyo.  Jap*n. 

A.  Nelson  A.  Stltt,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.   (6)  $60. 

A.  James  F.  Sullivan.  1336  Connecticut 
Avenue   NW..    Washington,    D.C. 

B.  American  Association  of  Retired  Persons. 
National  Retired  Teachers  Association.  1336 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asblll  ft  Brennan,  1300  Far- 
ragut  Building.   Washington.   D.C. 

B.  RetaU  Credit  Co.,  Post  Office  Box  4061, 
Atlanta.  O*. 

D.   (6)  $6,000.     B.    (9)  $151.06. 


A.  Monroe  Sweetland.  NEA.  West  Coast 
Office.  1706  Murchlson  Drive,  Burllngame. 
CalU. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1301 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $335.     E.   (9)   $60. 

A.  Robert  F  Sykes.  1326  Coxmecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..   Washington.  D.C. 


B.  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons, National  Retired  Teachers  Association, 
1225  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
DC. 

D.   (6)  $1,200.     E.   (9)  $116.10. 

A.  Charles  P.  Taft,  Committee  for  a  Na- 
tional Trade  Policy,  Inc..  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Legislative  Committee.  Committee  for 
a  National  Trade  Policy.  Inc..  1028  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Henry  B.  Taliaferro.  Jr..  1614  20th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Welssbrodt  ft  Welssbrodt.  1614  30th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  H.  WUllam  Tanaka.  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  Nosawa  New  York,  Inc.,  180  Madlsoa 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $750.     E.    (9)   $83. 

A.  Trustees  for  Conservation.  351  Kearny 
Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $100.     E.   (9)   $357.79. 

A.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $33,108.92. 

A.  United  States- Japan  Trade  Council, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,139.27.     E.   (9)    $706.14. 


A.  John  M.  Vansant.  Jr..  1280  Oonnectlcut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Cleary.  Oottlleb.  Steen  ft  Hamilton.  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Wald.  Harkrader.  Nicholson  ft  Ross,  1330 
19th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  INA  Corp.,  1600  Arch  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

A.  Thomas  O.  Walters,  1909  Q  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees,  1909  Q  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $3,365.60.     E.   (9)    $3323.67. 

A.  Richard  D.  Warden,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $6,720.50.     E.   (9)   $380. 

A.  Leonard  Warner,  1030  15th  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Australian  Trade  Council.  Inc..  1030 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,250 

A.  James  A.  Warren,  5600  Prospect  Place, 
Chevy  Chase.  Md. 

B.  REA  Express.  Inc.,  319  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $450.     E.   (9)    $750. 

A.  Washington  Research  Project  Action 
Council,  1823  Jefferson  Place  NW..  Washing- 
ton, DC 

E.  (9)   $1>11.76. 

A  Vaughn  Waters.  1900  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Bight  To  Work  Committee. 
1900  L  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $740.     E.   (9)    $782.50. 

A.  Clarence  M.  Welner.  350  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  NY. 

B.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America.  Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 
NY. 

D.   (6)    $9,125.     E.   (9)   $160.35. 
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A  Welssbrodt  ft  Welssbrodt,  1614  20th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Central  Council  of  the  Tllnglt  and  Halda 
Indians  of  Alaska,  Box  520.  Juneau,  Alaska. 

E.  (9)   $434.85. 

A.  Edwin  M.  Wheeler,  1016  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Fertilizer  Institute,  1015  18th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   315.90. 


A  Leonard  M.  Wlckllffe,  11th  and  L  Build- 
ing, Sacramento,  Calif. 

B.  California  Railroad  Association,  11th 
and  L  Building,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $2,499.99.     E.(9)    $4,351.43. 


A  Harry  D.  WlUiams,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ashland  Oil,  Inc.,  1409  Winchester  Ave- 
nue, Ashland,  Ky. 

D.  (6)   $250. 


A.  Wilmer,  CuUer  ft  Pickering,  900  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 


B.  American    Express    Co.,    65    Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y. 
E.  (9)   $19.36. 

A.  Wilmer.  Cutler  ft  Pickering,  900  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  J.  P.  Morgan  ft  Co.  Inc.,  23  Wall  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Mllburn  E.  Wilson,  Route  1.  Fremont, 
Mich. 

B.  Gerber  Products  Co.,  446  State  Street, 
Fremont,  Mich. 

A.  Burton  C.  Wood,  1635  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Bvillders 
of  the  United  States,  1635  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $4,218.76.     E.    (0)   $378.71. 

A.  Jack  Yelverton,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Kenneth  Young,  816  16tb  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)   $5,720.50.     E.    (9)   $330.20. 

A.  Robert  C.  Zlmmer,  1250  Cormectlcut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary.  Oottlleb,  Steen  ft  Hamilton,  1250 
Corm.ectlcut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Robert   C.   Zlmmer,    1250   Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary,  Oottlleb,  Steen  ft  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Robert   C.   Zlmmer,    1250   Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary,  Oottlleb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1280 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Robert   C.   Zlmmer.    1250   Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washlngpton.  D.C. 

B.  Cleary.  Oottlleb.  Steen  ft  Hamilton,  1280 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


SEl^ATE-- Wednesday,  February  17,  1971 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meiidlan 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ellender). 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DX).,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  who  art  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting,  the  Ancient  of  Days,  yet  ever 
new,  before  whom  earth's  kingdoms  rise 
and  fall,  once  again  we  commit  our  Na- 
tion to  Thee,  beseeching  Thee  to  make 
and  keep  us  a  righteous  people.  Make  us 
to  do  Justly,  to  love  mercy  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  our  Ood. 

To  Thy  servants  In  this  Chamber  grant 
a  vivid  sense  of  Thy  presence,  not  only 
In  the  hushed  moment  of  prayer  but  in 
the  long  hours  of  dally  work.  Through 
honest  but  differing  Judgments  and  out 
of  diverse  prescriptions  for  the  Nation's 
future,  bring  that  final  and  highest  wis- 
dom that  charts  the  Nation's  course  in 
these  perilous  days.  So  gird  the  lives  of 
Thy  servants  here  in  the  ministry  of  pub- 
lic affairs  that  what  they  say  and  what 
they  do  may  be  for  the  healing  of  men's 
deepest  needs. 

We  pray  in  the  Master's  name.  Amen. 


MESSAGES   FROM  THE  PRESmENT 

Messages  in  WTiting  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


REPORT  ON  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
Since  my  March  1970  Report  on  For- 
eign Assistance,  I  have  proposed  to  the 
Congress  a  major  transformation  in  the 
policy  directions  and  organizational 
structure  of  this  important  program. 


The  proposals  are  made  necessary  by 
the  dramatic  changes  which  have  taken 
place  over  recent  years  in  the  conditions 
that  surround   and  Influence   develop- 
ment assistance: 
— The  lower  income  countries  them- 
selves have  made  Impressive  prog- 
ress and  gained  ex[>erience  which 
makes  it  (>osslble  for  them  to  stand 
at  the  center  of  the  development 
process; 
— The  other  Industrialized  nations  can 
now  afford  to  provide  major  assist- 
ance to  the  poorer  nations,  and  most 
of  them  now  have  substantial  and 
expanding  programs  in  this  field; 
— A  number  of  international  develop- 
ment institutions  now  possess  a  ca- 
pability to  help  match  the  efforts  of 
the   recipient  countries   themselves 
with  the  most  effective  possible  blend 
of  assistance  from  donor  nations; 
— The  private  sector  has  become  in- 
creasingly  active   and   effective  in 
channeling  Investments  in  a  fashion 
to  stimulate   growth  in   the   lower 
income  countries. 
The  Annual  Report  on  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Program  for  Fiscal  Year  1970, 
which    I    transmit   herewith,    covers    a 
period  In  which  we  undertook  to  formu- 
late and  present  to  Congress  a  more  ef- 
fective foreign  assistance  program  tai- 
lored to  the  needs  of  the  70's.  But  it  was 
also  a  period  in  which  our  present  for- 
eign  assistance   program   helped   lower 
Income  nations  to  achieve  a  number  of 
gratifying  successes: 
— India    harvested    the    largest   food 
grain  crop  in  its  history  and  was  able 
to  reduce  food  grain  Imports  50  per- 
cent below  the  previous  year's  level ; 
— Thailand  approved  voluntary  family 
planning  as  a  national  policy,  and 
Ghana  adopted  a  major  population 
program; 
— West    Pakistan    produced    enough 
wheat  not  only  to  meet  Its  own  needs 
but  to  allow  shipments  of  wheat  to 
East  Pakistan ; 
— Domestic  savings  in  Turkey,  encour- 
aged by  an  effective  fiscal  policy,  rose 
to  18  percent  of  that  country's  gross 


national  product  and  financed  91 
percent  of  its  fixed  Investmmt ; 
— Ten  million  school-age  children  in 
Brazil  each  day  received  nutritious 
lunches  which  included  U.S.  food- 
stuffs. 
In  the  important  field  of  technical  as- 
sistance, the  Agency  for  International 
Development  focused  Its  efforts  increas- 
ingly on  a  limited  number  of  key  prob- 
lems. Among  these  were  the  "second-gen- 
eration"   problems   resulting   from   the 
"Green    Revolution."    Dramatically    in- 
creased agricultural  yields  and  new  tech- 
nology have  in  some  instances  contrib- 
uted to  shortages  of  facilities  for  storage, 
shipment  and  marketing  and  to  rural 
unemployment.  AID  sought  to  assist  in 
solving  these  problems  in  order  to  insure 
the  ongoing  success  of  this  significant 
"Revolution."  It  also  sponsored  new  re- 
search in  important  areas  such  as  food 
production  and  family  planning.  A  total 
of  $75  million  was  provided  for  the  con- 
duct of  population  programs,  a  rise  of  64 
percent  over  the  previous  year. 

I  am  proud  that  our  present  foreign 
assistance  program  has  achieved  impor- 
tant successes  in  a  field  in  which  quick 
and  dramatic  successes  are  few.  Develop- 
ment assistance,  however  slow  its  results, 
is  an  important  means  of  cooperating 
with  the  lower  income  nations  to  help 
them  solve  their  most  critical  problems — 
those  of  improving  the  quality  of  life  of 
their  citizens.  By  creating  a  community 
of  nations  working  together  to  solve  the 
problems  of  humanity  rather  than  add- 
ing to  them,  through  war  and  civil  strife, 
it  clearly  serves  a  major  national  inter- 
est. Our  new  program  will  be  designed 
to  meet  the  new  needs  of  a  new  decade 
and  thereby  permit  us  to  pursue  that  in- 
terest more  effectively,  in  a  way  which 
insures  our  being  increasingly  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  the  peoples  of  the  devel- 
oping world.  It  will,  I  believe,  be  recog- 
nized by  our  people  as  a  proud  American 
investment  in  the  future  of  all  mankind, 
and  therefore  in  a  better  world  for  future 
generations  of  Americans. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  February  17,  1971. 
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EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSPIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, February  11,  1971,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDEarr  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  diiring  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OF  THE  CALL  OF 
THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  under  rule  vni,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  back 
my  allotted  time. 


STATEMENT  OP  COMMERCE  SECRE- 
TARY MAURICE  STANS  ON  CON- 
FLICT OF  INTEREST 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  In  reply 
to  items  carried  recently  in  the  press, 
implying  a  conflict  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  Secretary  of  Commerce  Maurice  H. 
Stans,  Mr.  Stans  has  today  released  a 
statement 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Secretary 
Stans'  statement  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

Statzment  bt  Seckctait  or  Commebcs 
Maumcb  H.  Stans 

A  question  haa  b««n  raised  aa  to  whether 
I  waa  leaa  than  candid  with  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  In  testimony  prior  to  my 
confirmation. 

This  Is  not  true.  I  did  not  withhold  In- 
formation from  the  Committee.  Any  Implica- 
tion to  the  contrary  is  false. 

Here  are  the  facts : 

My  partnerahlp  Interest  In  Olore  Porgan 
Staats  and  Company  was  expUcltly  made 
known  to  the  committee,  both  In  my  letter 
to  Chairman  \iagnuaon  on  January  13,  1969. 
and  In  my  personal  testimony  before  the 
committee  on  January  15,  1969.  In  both  cases 
I  stated  clearly  that  the  partnership  held 
certain  investments  of  unknown  value.  These 


In  no  way  were  personal  Investments  held  by 
or  available  to  me  individually. 

In  my  letter  to  the  Chairman  I  stated: 
"I  am  a  partner  in  two  partnerships,  Staats 
and  Company  and  Olore  Porgan  Staats  and 
Company.  My  partnership  interests,  which 
involve  undivided  Interests  in  certain  Invest- 
ments of  Indeterminable  value,  will  be  as- 
signed to  the  United  States  Trust  Company 
of  New  York  aa  trustee  and  wlU  be  part  of 
the  trust. .  .  ." 

These  partnership  interests  were,  a«  stated, 
both  "undivided"  and  of  a  value  that  could 
not  then  be  determined.  The  pxirtnershlp,  of 
which  I  owned  about  7  percent,  then  held 
among  other  things  an  optloo  on  shares  in 
Macco  Development  Corporation,  a  corpora- 
tion controlled  by  Penn  Central. 

The  partnership,  at  the  time  of  my  con- 
firmation hearings,  did  not  own  any  shares 
outright  or  In  options  in  Oreat  Southwest 
Cori>oration.  contrary  to  recent  allegations. 

About  two  months  later,  on  March  21. 
1969.  without  my  knowledge  or  Involvement, 
the  option  held  by  the  partnership  was  ex- 
changed In  a  merger  for  stock  In  Oreat 
Southwest  Corporation.  This  stock  Interest 
remained  "undivided" — that  Is.  no  partner 
received  his  share  of  the  stock  or.  because  of 
certain  pending  claims,  could  even  then 
know  exactly  what  his  share  was. 

On  July  7.  1969.  six  months  after  my  con- 
firmation, all  the  partners  were  informed  by 
letter  that  certificates  had  been  Issued  on 
June  11.  In  the  names  of  the  Individual  part- 
ners for  their  respective  shares. 

As  provided  In  my  "blind"  trust  Agree- 
ment, which  I  provided  the  Cocunlttee  at 
the  time  of  my  confirmation,  this  additional 
property  was  delivered  several  months  later 
directly  by  the  partnership  to  the  trustee. 
This  Is  what  I  said  would  be  done  In  my  let- 
tar  to  the  Committee  of  Janiuur  13,  1969. 

The  key  fact  Is  this:  /  did  not  own  any 
ttock  in  <my  corporation  affiliated  toith  Penn 
Central  at  the  time  of  my  confirmation,  nor 
did  I  know  when  and  how  the  Macoo  option 
would  be  exercised.  What  I  did  know  was 
what  I  told  the  ':;ommlttee — that  In  the  part- 
nership there  were  investments  of  Indeter- 
minable value  which  would  be  passed  to  the 
trust. 

Thus  I  did  not  withhold  any  Information 
on  these  matters  from  the  Committee  at  the 
hearings  on  my  nomination.  I  could  not 
have,  because  the  Information  that  devel- 
oped afterward,  and  that  now  occasions  In- 
terest, did  not  then  exist. 

A  related  question  arises:  how  "blind"  is 
a  blind  trust?  Of  course  a  person  who  puts 
his  property  Into  a  blind  trust  knows  what 
goes  In.  The  purpose  of  the  blinding  Is  to 
deprive  him  of  knowledge  of  subsequent 
transactions  and  what  the  trust  holds  there- 
after. 

My  own  trust  Is  totally  "blind."  I  do  know, 
of  course,  what  property  originally  went  into 
the  trust  and  what  property  I  added  to  It 
after  It  was  formed.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
trust  now  holds. 

Has  my  blind  trust  agreement  been  vio- 
lated in  any  way? 

It  has  not.  As  noted,  the  transfer  of  Oreat 
Southwest  stock  from  Olore  Porgan  Staats 
and  Oompcmy  to  the  blind  trust  came  to  my 
attention  through  the  receipt  of  a  notifica- 
tion Identical  to  that  which  went  to  some 
66  participating  partners. 

That  Is  why  I  was  aware  that  37.96S  shares 
of  Oreat  Southwest  stock  were  assigned  to 
the  blind  trust  on  my  behalf  after  being 
distributed  by  Olore  Porgan  Staats  and  Com- 
pany after  June  11,  1969.  But  I  do  not  know 
whether  aU  or  any  of  that  stock  is  stUl  there. 

My  contacts  with  the  administrators  of 
the  tmst,  the  United  States  Trust  Comp«my 
of  New  York,  were  limited  from  its  begin- 
ning to  those  contacts  which  were  necessary 
for  me  to  transmit  information  to  them  re- 


ceived from  companies  concerning  invest- 
ments which  I  had  put  in  the  trust. 

I  have  been  especially  alert  to  avoid  even 
an  Inadvertent  conflict  of  Interest. 

Prior  to  the  bankruptcy  proceedings  of 
Penn  Central,  I  did  not  participate  In  any 
meetings  or  have  any  talks  with  the  prin- 
cipals of   the  company  at  any  time. 

At  a  meeting  at  the  White  House  on  June 

3.  1970.  I  Informed  the  other  participants 

Including  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Attorney  General,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  the  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Pederal  Reserve  Board — that  I  would  not 
participate  In  any  decisions  Involving  the 
government  with  Penn  Central,  in  view  of 
the  p>oeslblllty  that  my  trust  still  held  secu- 
rities of  a  subsidiary  of  Penn  Central. 

At  a  meeting  held  the  next  day  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  full  extent  of 
the  Penn  Central's  financial  plight  became 
apparent,  raising  the  possibility  of  the  Qov- 
emment  becoming  Involved.  Immediately 
thereafter,  I  disqualified  myself  from  par- 
ticipation. Neither  then  or  on  any  subsequent 
occasion  did  I  participate  in  any  negotiations 
with  Penn  Central  or  attempt  In  any  way  to 
Infiuence  the  Oovemment's   decision. 

I  was  requested  by  the  White  House  to 
make  available  the  services  of  Mr.  James 
Lynn.  General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Conunerce,  to  work  with  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Paul  Volcker  in  determining 
the  full  scope  of  the  Penn  Central  problem, 
and  for  p>o8slble  help  in  reviewing  and  pre- 
paring the  legal  documents  relating  to  an 
agreement.  If  one  were  to  be  entered. 

I  made  certain  Mr.  Lynn  would  report  to 
the  White  House  through  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  not  to  me  on  this  activity. 
This  arrangement  was  strictly  observed. 

To  summarize : 

1.  I  fully  disclosed  the  fuU  extent  of  my 
personal  Investments  and  all  other  holdings 
at  the  time  of  my  confirmation. 

2.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  transactions 
of  the  trustee  with  respect  to  those  holdings, 
since  they  went  Into  the  trust. 

3.  I  do  not  now  know  whether  any  shares 
of  the  Oreat  Southwest  Corporation  or  any 
other  stock  committed  to  the  trust  are  still 
held  by  the  trust  or  have  been  disposed  of  In 
whole  or  In  part. 

4.  At  the  outset,  and  before  any  possible 
government  Involvement  In  the  affairs  of  the 
Penn  Central  took  place,  I  disqualified  my- 
self. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest   the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR KENNEDY  THIS  AFTERNOON 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
afternoon,  immediately  following  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  second  roUcall  vote 
on  the  treaties  and  the  return  to  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business,  the 
able  senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
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(Mr.  Kennedy)  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes,  provided  that  the 
Pastore  rule  on  germaneness  will  have 
run  its  course  by  that  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM     EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore  the   Senate   the   following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Repobt  to  Congress  on  Pkoorsss  in  Negotia- 
tions IN  THE  Railway  Labor  Dispute  and 
Recommendations  for  RxsoLtmoN  or  the 
Dispute 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  concerning  the  progress  and 
present  status  of  negotiations  between  most 
of  the  Nation's  railroads  and  four  unions 
representing  their  employees,  with  the  rec- 
ommendations for  the  solution  of  presently 
outstanding  disputes,  together  with  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  alternate  procedures 
to  facilitate  the  settlement  of  the  labor  dis- 
pute between  certain  carriers  by  railroads  and 
certain  of  their  employees  (with  an  accom- 
panying report  and  i>aper) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Proposed  Legislation  To  PROvmE  roR  a  Re- 
vision in  the  Cotton  Qinning  Rxport 
Dates 

A  letter  from  tlie  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  13,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  for  a  revision  In  the  cotton  ginning 
report  dates  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Protde  ADDmoNAL 
Reserve  Oiticehs'  Training  Corps  Schol- 
arships FOR  THE  ARMT.  NaVT,  AND  AlR  FORCE 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  2107  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  additional  Reserve 
Offloers'  Training  Corps  scholarships  for  the 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Report  or  Department  of  Defense  Procure- 
ment From  Small  and  Other  Business 
Firms 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  the  Department's  procure- 
ment from  small  and  other  business  firms 
for  the  period  July-November  1970  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban   Affairs. 

Rkport  of  Export-Import  Bank  of  thx 
United  States 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Export-XmpcKt 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the  actions  taken 
by  the  Bank  under  the  export  expansion 
faclllUes  program  during  the  quarters  ended 


September  30,  1970  and  December  31,  1970 
( with  an  acompanylng  report ) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

Proposed  Legislation  bt  the  Secretart  of 
Commerce 

Two  letters  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  proposed  legislation 
(with  accompanying  papers)  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  as 
follows: 

A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for  cer- 
tain maritime  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce;  and 

A  bUl  to  amend  Public  Law  89-701,  as 
amended,  to  extend  until  June  30,  1973  the 
expiration  date  of  the  act  and  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  therefor,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Proposes  Lxgislation  to  Amend  the  First 
Section  of  the  Federal  Power  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  first  section  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act  to  clarify  the  language  so 
as  to  remove  any  possible  doubt  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Conunlsslon 
serves  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President  In  his 
capacity  as  Chairman  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Conunerce. 

Proposed  Legislation  bt  the  Secretart  op 
Transportation 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  extend  the  act  of  September  30, 1965, 
as  amended  by  the  acts  of  July  24,  1968  and 
October  13,  1970,  relating  to  high-speed 
ground  transportation,  by  removing  the 
termination  date  thereof,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Proposed  Legislation  bt  the  Public  Service 
Commission  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Public  Service 
Commission  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
transmitting  proptosed  legislation  to  amend 
section  8  of  the  act  approved  March  4,  1913, 
(37  Stat.  974),  as  amended,  to  standardize 
procedures  for  the  testing  of  utility  meters; 
to  add  a  p>enalty  provision  in  order  to  enable 
certification  under  section  5(a)  of  the  Na- 
tural Oas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968,  and 
to  authorize  cooperative  action  with  State 
and  Federal  regulatory  bodies  on  matters 
of  Joint  Interest  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

RxpoRT  OF  the  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  balance-of-payments 
benefits  achieved  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture through  an  increased  agricultural 
barter  program,  dated  February  12,  1971 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  C^ratlona, 

Report  of  Office  of  Coal  Research 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  1971 
sinnual  report  of  the  Office  of  Coal  Research 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  of  Negotiatbd  Sales  of  the  Bureau 
OF  Land  Management 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  report  of  negotiated  sales  contracts  for 
disposal  of  materials  during  the  period  July 
1  through  December  31,  1970  (with  an  ac- 
companying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Proposed  Legislation  bt  the  Secretart 

OF   COtCMESCB 

Two  letters  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  drafts  of  proposed  legis- 


lation (with  accompanying  papers),  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
cl&ry,  as  follows: 

A  bill  to  amend  section  6  of  title  35.  United 
States  Code,  "Patents,"  to  authorize  domes- 
tic and  International  studies  and  programs 
relating  to  patents  and  trademarks;  and 

A  bill  to  carry  into  effect  a  provision  of 
the  Convention  of  Paris  for  the  Protection 
of  Industrial  Property,  as  revised  at  Stock- 
holm, Sweden,  July  14,  1967. 

Report  of  Legion  of  Valor  of  the  United 
States  op  America,  Inc. 

A  letter  from  the  National  Corporation 
Agent,  Legion  of  Valor  the  United  States 
of  America,  Inc.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  financial  report  of  the  Legion  of 
Valor  for  the  period  August  1,  1969  through 
July  31,  1970  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Proposed  Armed  Forces  Health  Professions 
Scholarship  Program 
A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  scholarships 
to  selected  persons  for  education  in  med- 
icine, dentistry,  and  other  health  profes- 
sions (with  an  accompanying  paper;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Proposed  Appropriations  for  Activitibs  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  National  Science 
Foundation,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  activities  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

Proposed  Legislation  bt  the  General 
Services  Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  to  dispose 
of  property  owned  by  the  United  States,  for 
use  in  lease  construction  agreements,  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Report  and  Proposed  Legislation  bt  the 

Veterans'  ADMnnsTR.\TioN 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  Veterans'  Administration, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  exchange  of  medical  information,  to- 
gether with  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  6066  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  In  order  to  eEtend  the  author- 
ity of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs to  establish  and  carry  out  a  program  of 
exchange  of  medical  information  (with  ac- 
companying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans  Affairs. 


PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

Resolutions  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts; to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"Resolutions   Supporting    the    Enactment 
by  Congress  of  a  Revenue  Sharing  Pro- 
gram DiTRiNG  THE  Current  Session 
"Whereas,  The  Impending  fiscal  disability 

of  the  cities  and  states  threatens  the  concept 

of  an  cHTdered  and  effective  Federalism;  and 
"Whereat,  The  financial  resources  of  the 

cities  and  states  are  Increasingly  Inadequate 

to  meet  the  expanding  need  for  basic  public 

and  social  services;  and 
"Whereas,  This  House  will  be  unable  to 

render  effective  service  to  the  citizens  of  the 
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Commonwealtb  unl«aa  addition*!  flnjuicl&l 
aid  la  forthcoming;  th«r«for«  b«  It 

"Resolved.  That  tb«  Maasachuaettc  House 
of  Repnoentatlves  hereby  declares  Its  support 
tot  enactment  ot  a  revenue  sharing  program 
by  the  Congress  during  the  current  session: 
and  be  it  further 

"RMOlved,  That  the  House  Inform  each 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Congre«Blonal 
DelegaUon  of  its  support  thereof  and  re- 
spectfully request  that  the  members  of  said 
delegation  advise  this  House  of  their  opinions 
regarding  the  revenue  sharing  proposals  cur- 
rently before  the  Congress:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  theee  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  presiding  officer  of 
each  branch  of  Ooogress  and  to  each  member 
thereof  from  this  Commonwealth." 

Reaolutlons  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare: 

"RssoLcnoNS  Urcinc  thk  CoNoaxss  or  trx 
T7inTKD  Statxs  To  Ezrufo  tbx  Peudo  Dux- 
Dfo  Which  UNXMrLOTicKNT  Bknottb  Shall 
Bk  Pad 

"Whereas,  Unemployment  In  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  Is  In  excess  of  the 
national  average  of  six  per  cent  plus  and  in 
some  areas  Is  cloee  to  twelve  per  cent:  and 

"Whereas.  In  areas  such  as  the  cities  of 
New  Bedford,  Haverhill  and  Brockton  It  Is 
due  to  factors  more  permanent  than  the  Ad- 
ministration's "War  on  Inflation';    and 

"Whereas.  In  the  aforementioned  Instances, 
unemployment  is  caused  by  {}«rmanent  shut- 
downs in  the  shoe  and  textile  Industries. 
the  result  of  uncontrolled  foreign  oompetl- 
VLatx,  thus  throwing  out  of  work  people  who 
have  spent  all  their  productive  years  in  these 
Industries  and  have  Unie  Ukellhood  of  find- 
ing similar  employment  and  have  reached 
ages  when  retraining  Is  almost  moot;  and 

"Whereas.  There  Is  approximately  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  thousand  people  draw- 
ing benefits  with  a  constantly  increasing 
number  exhausting  their  benefits  who  now 
face  the  alternative  of  applying  for  welfare 
assistance:  and 

"Whereas,  This  will  result  in  the  worsen- 
ing of  a  situation  that  has  already  recushed 
crisis  proportions;  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  the  Massachusetts  Ho\ue 
of  Representatives  respectfully  urgee  the 
Oongreaa  of  the  United  states  to  extend  the 
period  during  which  unemployment  benefits 
•hall  be  p«ld  to  fifty-two  weeks;  and  be  it 
ftirtber 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch 
of  Congress  and  to  each  meznber  thereof 
from  this  Commonwealth." 

A  Joint  reeolutlon  of  the  Legislattire  of  the 
State  of  Montana;  to  the  Committee  on 
nnanoe: 

"H.J.   Rn.    4 
"A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Montana 
to  the  Honorable  Mike  Mansfield  and  the 
Honorable  Lee  Metcalf.  Senators  from  the 
State  of  Mont&na.  the  Honorable  Richard 
Shoup  and  the  Honorable  John  Melcber, 
Rflpreeenutiven   from  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana, and  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  asking  that  the  present  tax-exempt 
status    of    bonds    Issued    by    the   State    of 
Montana     or     any     political     subdivision 
thereof  be  maintaiaed 
"Whereas,  the  present  tax-exempt  status 
on  Income  from  bonds  Issued  by  the  state  of 
Uontana     and     the     poUtlcal     subdivisions 
thereof  Is  necessary  to  make  them  attractive 
to  Invevtors.  and 

"Whereas.  If  any  llmiUUona  or  restrictions 
on  the  tax-exempt  status  on  income  from 
■ueh  bonds  are  enacted  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  the  markeUbiUty  of  sueh 


bonds  will  be  greatly  Jeopardised  if  not  to- 
tally destroyed. 

"Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Montana:  That  the  Congress  of  the 
Unltad  BUtes  maintain  the  present  tax- 
exempt  status  on  income  from  state  and 
municipal  bonds,  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  Montana  to  The  Honorable  Mike  Mans- 
field and  The  Honorable  Lee  Metcalf.  Sena- 
tors from  the  state  of  Montana,  The  Honor- 
able Richard  Shoup  and  The  Honorable  John 
Melcher.  Representatives  from  the  state  of 
Montana,  and  to  the  presiding  officers  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States." 

A  reeolutlon  adopted  by  the  Klamath 
County  Republican  Women,  Klamath  Palls. 
Oreg..  praying  for  the  enactment  of  legUla- 
tlon  to  provide  for  a  more  eqiiltable  dis- 
bursement of  tax  moneys  betweei  the  Fed- 
eral and  SUte  governments;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

The  petition  of  Ralph  Boryszewski,  and 
Robert  E.  Kesel.  of  Rochester,  N.Y..  praying 
for  a  redress  of  grievances:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and.  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BEALL  (for  himself.  Mr.  Dom- 
wicK,  and  Mr.  jAvrrs)  : 

S.  TOO.  A  bdU  to  amend  UUe  vn  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  by  providing  for  the 
eatabliahment  of  a  family  physician  scholar- 
ship and  fellowship  program:  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  lAbor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bkall  when  he  intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  below  tinder  the  ap- 
propriate heading. ) 

By  B4r.  BYRD  of  Virginia: 

S.  791.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Fernando 
Oabrlel  Damiani;  to  the  CoRimlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By   Hi.   PASTORS    ( by   request ) : 

S.  TO3.  A  bill  to  "JtviM  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  provide  for  the  regula- 
tion of  community  antenna  television  sys- 
tems; to  the  Committee  on  Cocnmerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Pastobk  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bUl  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia: 

8.  793.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  a  more  equitable 
standard  in  determining  disability  in  the 
caae  of  certain  Individuals  who  have  attained 
age  66,  and  to  reduce  certain  time  requlre- 
mants  which  are  applicable  in  determining 
whether  an  Individual  qualifies  for  benefits 
based  on  disability  or  for  the  dJaabiUty  freew; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  STEVENS : 

S.  794.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  p>e(ialty  pro- 
visions of  the  Q\in  Control  Act  of  1968;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr  Sttvxns  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading. ) 

By  Bir    MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and 
ISi.  MrrcALT)  : 

8.  TO5.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agrioultiire  to  eatabllsb  com  feed  grain 
bases:  to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcultxire  and 
Foreatry. 

By  Mr.  PEARSON: 

S.  79«.  A  bill  to  amend  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1968.  as  amended,  to  authorize  the 
establishment  of  a  class  of  limited  air  car- 
riers, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

(The   remarks   of  Mr.   Psaeson   when   he 


introduced  the  bill  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  beading.) 

By  lifr.  SCUWKIKKR: 

S.  797.  A  biU  frr  the  reUef  of  Alice  Boulus 
Wasif: 

S.  798.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Safa  Boulus 
Waslf:  and 

8.  799.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Victoria 
Ishag  Mashragl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S   800.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4182  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Finance. 

S.  801.  A  bUl  to  strengthen  the  penalty 
provisions  of  the  Oun  Control  Act  of  1968; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    MONDALE: 
8.  802.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Deonarlne 
Bhagroo; 

3.  803.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luis  Arturo 
Espana;  and 

S    804.   A   bill  for  the  relief  of  Elisabeth 
Mueller:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 
8.  806.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposition 
of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  Judgments  la 
favor  of  the  Iowa  Tribe  of  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska and  of  Oklahoma  In  Indian  Claims 
Commission  docket  numbers  7&-A,  163,  168, 
209,  and  231,  and  for  other  ptirpoees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
(Tae  remarks  of  Mr.  Dolx  when  he  intro- 
duced the  bin  appear  below  under  the  ap- 
propriate heading.) 

By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
S.  806.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10  and  32. 
United  States  Code,  to  aMthorlze  additional 
medical  and  dental  care  and  other  related 
benefits  for  reservists  and  members  of  the 
National  Ouard,  under  certain  conditions, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  NELSON: 
8.  807.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  promote 
the  establishment  and  development  of  Na- 
tional  Environmental   Study   Areas;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Nxlson  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill   appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HART: 
8.  808.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Haz- 
ardous Substances  Act  to  provide  for  more 
effective    protection     against     the    hazards 
caused  by  economic  poisons;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hart  when  he  intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  below  under  the  ap- 
propriate heading.) 

By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
8.  809.  A  bill  to  provide  a  deduction  for 
income  tax  purposes,  in  the  case  of  a  dis- 
abled Individual,  for  expenses  for  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  work;  and  to  provide  an 
additional  exemption  for  Income  tax  pur- 
poses for  a  taxpayer  or  spouse  who  is  dis- 
abled; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  McOOVERN: 
~8.  810.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of  Co- 
limibla  Election  Act.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  McOovnuf  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
8.    811.    A   bill   to   amend   title   6.   United 
States  Code,  to  include  as  creditable  service 
for  civil  service  retirement  purposes  service 
as  an  enrollee  of  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps,  and  for  other  purpooes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BROOKE: 
8.  812.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Santa  Bonan- 
no  Merllno; 
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8.   813.   A   bill   for   the   relief  of  Manuel 
Scares  De  Medeiros;  and 

8.  814.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Ouerra; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HART: 

8.  816.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Constantin 
Adamldis; 

8.  816.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Peter  Joeepb 
Curtis; 

S.  817.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dalpat  Kasan 
Daya; 

S.  818.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Kantilal 
KAsan  Daya; 

8.  819.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  JuUana  M. 
Oeronimo; 

8.  820.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dau-lin  Hsu. 
his  wife.  Nancy  M.  T.  Hsu,  and  their  two 
children,  Alex  Hsu  and  Barbara  Hsu; 

8  821.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Soledad  B. 
Isturis; 

8.  822.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Irena  Jard- 
zioch: 

8.  823.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tomas  Bb- 
plnoza  Lxiz; 

S.  824.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Saada  Aybout 
(Sandra  Oade); 

8.  825.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Telesfora 
deLeon  Parras; 

8.  826.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lun-Han 
Tang  and  bis  wife,  Tl  Hslen  Tang; 

8.  827.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tran  Thi 
Huong; 

S.  828.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Noreen  Wong: 

8.  829.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Helen  Chien 
Wu;  and 

8.  830.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Erlinda  Zar- 
Bgosa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  hlmeelf,  Mr. 
Inoote,  Mr.  Wn.LiAM8,  and  Mr. 
Javtts)  : 

8.  831.  9  bill  to  substantially  reduce  the 
personal  dangers  and  fatalities  caused  by  the 
criminal  and  violent  behavior  of  those  per- 
sons who  lawlessly  misuse  firearms  by  re- 
stricting the  availability  of  such  firearms  for 
law  enforcement;  military  purposes  and  for 
certain  approved  purposes  Including  sport- 
ing and  recreational  uses;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  by  unanimous  consent. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Kennedy  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Kennedy)  : 

8.  832.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  to  avoid  interruptions  of  railroad  trans- 
portation that  threaten  national  safety  and 
health  by  reason  of  labor  disputes  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Wn.LiAMs  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

BXALL) : 

8.  833.  A  bill  to  declare  the  South  Prong 
of  the  Wicomico  River.  Md.,  nonnavigable: 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By    Mr.    HARRIS    (for    hlmeelf,    Mr. 
Javtts,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Cranston, 
Mr.    Hart,    Mr.    Httghes,    Mr.    Mc- 
Govern,  Mr.  Percy,  and  Mr.  Steven- 
son) : 
8.  834.  A  bill  to  accelerate  the  expansion 
of  trade  among  the  countries  of  the  world 
on  a  fair  and  legitimate  basis  and  thereby 
to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  tiie  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Harris  wtien  he  intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Rcooed 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr  HARRIS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Oravel,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr. 
Hart.  Mr.  McOovern,  Mr.  ORANSTOir, 
Mr.  TuNWEY,  Mr.  Mondale,  and  Mr. 
Hughes)  : 
8.  836.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  settlement 
of  certain  land  claims  of  Alaska  Natives,  and 
for  other  purposes:    to  the   Committee   on 
Interior  and  Ineular  Affairs. 


(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Harris  when  be  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Recxmu) 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia: 

8  J.  Res.  40.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of  prayer 
In  public  buildings;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


S.  790 — INTRODUCTION  OP  THE 
FAMILY  PHYSICIANS  SCHOLAR- 
SHIP AND  FELLOWSHIP  PROGRAM 
ACT 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
today  the  Family  Physicians  Scholar- 
ship suid  Fellowship  Program  Act.  Co- 
sponsoring  this  legislation  with  me,  I  am 
proud  to  say,  are  Senator  IDomznick,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Soiate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Subcommittee 
on  Health,  and  Senator  Javits,  the  nmk- 
ing  member  of  the  full  committee. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  today  there 
is  a  need  for  an  additional  50,000  physi- 
cians in  the  country.  A  1970  AMA  study 
of  the  distribution  of  physicians  indi- 
cated that  there  were  134  counties  in  this 
country  lacking  physicians.  This  is  an 
increase  by  36  of  the  number  of  counties 
without  physicians  since  1963.  I  am 
pleased  that  Maryland's  counties  are  not 
among  the  list,  but  indications  are  that 
Maryland  counties  will  be  added  if  steps 
are  not  taken  to  correct  the  situation. 

There  are  many  more  communities  in 
the  country  without  a  single  physician 
or  without  an  adequate  number  of  doc- 
tors. Little  research  is  actually  available 
on  the  number  of  physicians  in  com- 
munities, but  a  1960  survey  of  over  1,600 
towns  and  cities  in  Miimesota,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Montana 
conveys  the  seriousness  of  the  problem. 
This  study  identified  1,000  towns  of  the 
over  1.600  examined,  as  not  having  a 
single  physician  and  224  towns  with  only 
one  physician. 

We  know  that  many  of  these  one  phy- 
sician towns  in  the  surveyed  areas,  as 
well  as  in  many  other  communities  are 
in  danger  of  becoming  no  physician 
towns  because  the  age  of  physicians  in 
these  rural  communities  tends  to  be 
higher.  For  example,  in  rural  Appalachia 
65  percent  of  the  physicians  are  over  50 
years  of  age.  In  West  Virginia  over  the 
last  10  years  approximately  60  communi- 
ties of  populations  of  less  than  10,000 
have  been  left  without  a  doctor  as  rural 
practitioners  retired  and  younger  doctors 
were  not  found  to  replace  them.  Thus, 
there  is  a  need  for  providing  incentives 
for  young  physicians  to  move  into  these 
communities. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  many  com- 
munities in  my  own  State  which  are  in 
dire  need  of  physicians  service.  A  1970 
article  in  the  Public  Health  reports  fo- 
cuses on  the  situation  in  Metropolitan 
Baltimore.  This  article  identifies  16  cen- 
sus tracks  in  the  inner  city,  as  well  as 
some  outlying  areas,  which  were  totally 
lacking  in  primary  care  physicians.  These 
census  areas,  where  many  economically 
disadvantaged  citizens  reside,  contained 
a  population  of  approximately  174.000. 

If  I  might  further  illustrate  this  point 
by  a  personal  reference  to  the  town  of 


Frostburg  where  I  live.  This  town  has  a 
population  of  about  7,500  and  serves  an 
area  of  around  15,000.  I  can  recall  when 
there  were  nine  doctors  in  Frostburg. 
Today,  however,  there  are  only  two  and 
one  is  approaching  the  age  of  retirement. 
Despite  a  concerted  effort,  the  commu- 
nity has  not  been  successful  in  attracting 
much  needed  additional  physicians. 

The  bill  I  Introduced  today  is  designed 
to  deal  with  the  physician -shortage  prob- 
lems, to  encourage  more  doctors  to  enter 
general  practice,  to  respond  to  the  mal- 
distribution of  physicians,  and  to  increase 
the  number  of  lower  income  and  minority 
young  people  entering  our  medical 
schools. 

This  bill  would  make  available  family 
physician  scholarships  and  fellowships  to 
young  men  and  women.  In  return  for  the 
scholarships,  which  could  not  exceed 
$5,000  annually,  the  students  would  be 
required  to  sex\B  in  physician-shortage 
areas.  One  year  of  service  would  be  re- 
quired for  each  year  a  scholarship  was 
received.  These  areas  may  be  a  poverty 
area  of  a  large  city  like  Baltimore,  a  rural 
area,  perhaps  Appalachia.  an  Indian 
reservation,  or  among  the  Nation's  mi- 
gratory farmworkers. 

For  the  initial  year,  the  bill  authorizes 
500  family  physician  scholarships  and 
200  fellowships.  The  number  of  scholar- 
ships and  fellowships  would  gradually  in- 
crease until  by  the  fourth  year.  1,000 
scholarships  and  500  fellowships  would 
be  authorized.  Under  the  bill,  both  in- 
tern and  residency  fellowships  are  also 
authorized.  However,  no  additional  com- 
mitment is  required  for  the  fellowship 
programs,  because  persuading  medical 
school  graduates  to  complete  their  in- 
ternship and  residency  in  physician- 
shortage  areas  is  deemed  a  desirable  goal 
in  itself.  For  these  medical  school  grad- 
uates during  this  period  are  also  serving 
while  they  are  learning.  As  an  incentive 
for  those  who  participate  in  the  scholar- 
ship program  to  tilso  participate  in  the 
fellowship  program,  1  year  of  the  service 
commitment  required  under  the  scholar- 
ship programs  would  be  satisfied.  The 
fellowship  program  then  should  not  only 
help  to  provide  much  needed  medical  as- 
sistance to  physician-shortage  areas,  but 
also  produce  more  permanent  doctors  for 
such  areas  for  10  percent  of  the  physi- 
cians indicate  they  select  their  practice 
location  in  relation  to  their  intern  and 
residency  programs. 

Another  interesting  and  important 
feature  of  this  bill  is  the  priorities  it  es- 
tablishes for  selecting  students  for  the 
scholarship  and  fellowship  programs. 

The  first  priority  is  granted  to  individ- 
uals from  lower  income  families  who  live 
in  a  physician-shortage  area  and  who 
agree  to  return  and  practice  in  such  area. 

The  second  priority  goes  to  Individuals 
who  reside  in  a  physician-shortage 
area  who  agrees  to  return  and  practice 
in  such  area. 

The  third  priority  is  allocated  to  in- 
dividuals from  lower  income  families 
who.  although  residing  in  a  area  where 
there  is  not  a  physician  shortage,  agree  to 
practice  in  any  physician-shortage  area. 

The  final  priority  would  go  to  individ- 
uals, not  lower  income,  who  do  not  come 
from  an  area  of  physician  shortages,  but 
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who  agree  to  practice  In  any  physician- 
shortage  area. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  two  primary 
purposes  for  the  system  of  priorities  for 
selecUng  eligible  students  for  scholar- 
ships and  fellowships  under  the  bill. 
First,  the  evidence  supports,  what  com- 
monsense  tells  us.  the  hypothesis  that 
persons  from  phjrslclan-shortage  areas 
are  more  likely  to  return  to  and  remain 
in  such  areas  and  practice  medicine. 

The  results  of  an  American  Medical 
Association's  survey,  published  In  1970, 
questioning  physicians  on  the  factors 
that  influence  their  decision  to  practice 
in  a  certain  area  gives  support  to  the 
bill's  priorities.  This  survey  found  that 
over  45  percent  of  the  physicians  Indi- 
cated that  they  were  practicing  in  or 
around  the  town  In  which  they  were 
raised.  The  survey  also  revealed  that  49 
percent  of  the  physicians  raised  in  small 
towns  were  practicing  In  communities 
of  2.500  or  less.  An  equal  percentage  of 
doctors  raised  In  nonmetropolitan  com- 
munities of  25,000  or  more  were  prac- 
ticing in  cities  of  that  size.  This  AMA 
survey  confirmed  previous  studies  which 
had  indicated  that  "physicians  who  prac- 
tice in  small  towns  are  more  likely  to 
have  a  rural  than  urban  background". 
The  AMA  study  concluded  that — 
Physician  recruitment  for  rural  areas 
would  be  enhanced  If  more  young  men  with 
rural  backgrounds  were  encouraged  to  enter 
tb«  medical  profession. 

Continuing,  the  report  had  this  to  say 
about  the  influence  of  a  doctor's  origins 
on  his  place  of  practice : 

Physicians  who  practice  In  small  towns 
are  more  likely  to  have  rural  rather  than 
urban  backgrounds  .  .  .  rural  physicians 
have  predominantly  rural  backgrounds  and 
metropolitan  physicians  generally  had  urban 
locations  during  their  youth. 

If  we  can  persuade  young  men  and 
women  to  practice  in  physician-shortage 
areas,  the  evidence  indicates  that  most 
are  likely  to  remain.  The  AMA  study  on 
this  point  states  that — 

Once  a  physician  establishes  a  practice  he 
Is  not  Ukely  to  move. 

Their  survey  found: 

At  least  63  percent  of  the  physicians  had 
not  moved  from  their  original  practice  loca- 
tion. This  percentage  was  consistent  regard- 
less of  the  community  size.  A  more  detailed 
breakdown  of  the  area  showed  that  about 
one-fourth  of  the  physicians  In  non-metro- 
poUton  areas  had  practiced  twenty  years  or 
more  In  the  same  place. 

This  measure  is  then  drafted  to  give 
priorities  to  lower  Income  and  other  In- 
dividuals from  physician-shortage  areas 
because  it  is  felt  that  these  individuals 
are  more  likely  to  return  and  remain 
In  the  areas  in  which  they  were  reared. 

The  second  advantage  of  the  priorities 
established  by  the  bill  would  be  that  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  attracting  and 
making  it  possible  for  more  minority  and 
lower-income  individuals  to  go  to  medi- 
cal school.  Across  the  country  there  has 
been  a  concern  over  the  poor  representa- 
tion of  the  minority  groups  in  our  medi- 
cal schools.  Only  recently  the  University 
of  Maryland  took  steps  to  enlarge  their 
minority  representation  among  its  medi- 
cal students. 
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Another  Important  feature  of  the 
legislation  Is  that  it  would  encourage 
students  to  enter  family  medicine.  In 
1931.  three  out  of  four  of  the  Nation's 
doctors  were  engaged  In  family  practice. 
In  1967,  only  one  out  of  five  doctors  were 
in  general  practice.  In  Baltimore  City, 
only  9  percent  of  the  practicing 
physicians  are  in  family  practice.  Indi- 
cations are  that  this  trend  toward 
specialization  and  away  from  general 
practice  is  continuing.  The  Millis  report 
found  only  15  percent  of  the  medical  stu- 
dent graduates  planning  to  enter  general 
practice. 

Steps  taken  in  recent  years  show  some 
promise  of  reversing  this  trend  away 
from  general  practice.  For  example,  the 
American  Board  of  Family  Practice  has 
been  created.  In  addition,  there  has  been 
considerable  congressional  interest  in 
the  practice  of  family  medicine.  I  believe 
that  this  measure  will  be  a  further  Incen- 
tive for  medical  students  to  specialize  in 
the  practice  of  family  medicine  and 
should  encourage  medical  schools  to 
focus  anew  on  the  family  physician. 

Mr.  President,  in  recent  years  there 
has  been  an  enormous  increase  In  the 
demand  for  health-care  services.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  health  area  will  be  the 
subject  of  considerable  attention  by  the 
Congress  this  year.  The  administration 
is  expected  to  unveil  its  health-care  sys- 
tem, which  is  already  straining,  will  be 
asked  to  carry  an  additional  load.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  manpower  situa- 
tion which  is  already  serious  and  which 
will  probably  reach  the  crisis  stage.  Un- 
less we  expand  our  medical  manpower 
and  convince  more  doctors  to  locate  in 
physician-shortage  areas,  the  goal  of 
providing  quality  care  to  all  Americans 
win  likely  elude  us.  Dr.  Egberg  drove 
home  this  point  when  he  stated : 

I  don't  care  what  Congress  does  with 
medical  care.  Medicaid,  and  all  the  other 
programs,  nothing  is  going  to  Improve  the 
country's  medical  system  until  we  get  more 
doctors. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  proposal 
will  significantly  respond  to  some  of  our 
medical  manpower  problems.  It  will  help 
to  encourage  family  practice.  It  responds 
to  the  maldistribution  problem.  It  will 
make  It  possible  for  more  lower-income 
minority  Individuals  to  enter  our  medical 
schools. 

Finally,  Mr.  President  among  today's 
college  students  there  appears  to  be  a 
great  desire  and  interest  to  serve  man- 
kind. This  measure  would  capitalize  on 
this  idealism,  and  encourage  young  men 
and  women  to  enter  medical  school.  They 
In  return  for  this  expensive  education, 
would  serve  in  physician-shortage  areas! 
often  among  their  friends  and  neighbors! 
in  helping  to  make  quality  medical  care 
available  to  all  of  our  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  bill  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  it  be  appropriately 
referred:  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd. 

The  bUl  (S.  790)  to  amend  title  VII  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  by  provid- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  a  family 


physician  scholarship  and  fellowship 
program,  introduced  by  Mr.  Beall  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Dominick,  and  Mr.  Javits) 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Cominlttee  on  Lat>or  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RccoRD,  as  follows : 

S.  790 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Family  Physician 
Scholarship   and   Fellowship  Program  Act" 

Sec.  2.  -ntle  VII  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  part: 

"Pa«t  II— Pamh-t  Physician  Scholajiship 
AND  Fellowship  Program 

"SCHOLARSHIP   AND    FELLOWSHIP    OBANTS 

"Sec.  799a.  (a)  In  order  to  promote  the 
more  adequate  provision  of  medical  care  for 
persons  who — 

"(A)  reside  In  a  physician  shortage  area 
(as  determined  pursuant  to  section 
799c(b)): 

"(B)  are  migratory  agricultural  workers  or 
members  of  the  families  of  such  workers; 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized.  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  part — 

"(C)  to  make  scholarship  grants  to  Indi- 
viduals who  are  medical  students  and  who 
agree,  after  completion  of  their  professional 
training,  to  engage  In  the  practice  of  fam- 
ily medicine  (1)  in  a  physician  shortage  area, 
or  (11)  at  such  place  or  places,  such  facility 
or  facilities,  and  In  such  manner,  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  that,  of  the  patients 
receiving  medical  care  In  such  practice,  a 
substantial  portion  will  consist  of  persons 
referred  to  In  clause  (B) ;  and 

"(D)  to  make  fellowship  grants  to  indi- 
viduals who  (whUe  undergoing  training,  or 
receiving  professional  experience,  designed  to 
prepare  them  to  engage  in  the  practice  of 
family  medicine)  are  serving  as  interns  or 
residents  in  public  or  nonprofit  private  hos- 
pitals which  (1)  are  located  In  a  physician 
shortage  area,  or  (U)  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  patients  of  which  consists  of  persons 
referred  to  In  clause  (B). 
For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (D)  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  training  or  experience  In  ob- 
stetrics, pediatrics,  or  internal  medicine 
shall  be  considered  to  be  training  or  experi- 
ence preparing  an  individual  to  engage  in 
the  practice  of  family  medicine. 

"(b)  ( I)  Scholarship  grants  under  this  part 
shall  h«  made  with  respect  to  academic  years, 
and  fellowship  granu  under  this  part  shall 
be  made  with  respect  to  twelve-month 
periods. 

"(3)  The  amount  of  any  medical  student 
scholarship  grant  under  this  part  to  any 
individual  for  any  full  academic  year  shall 
not  exceed  •6.000;  the  amount  of  any  intern 
fellowship  grant  under  this  part  to  any  In- 
dividual for  any  twelve-month  period  shall 
not  exceed  tg.CXX):  and  the  amount  of  any 
resident  fellowship  grant  under  this  part  to 
any  Individual  for  any  twelve-month  period 
shall  not  exceed  •10.000  (in  the  case  of  an 
individual  who,  for  a  preceding  twelve-month 
period,  has  not  received  a  resident  fellow- 
ship grant  under  this  part),  or  912,000  (in 
any  other  case). 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall.  In  awarding  med- 
ical student  scholarship  grants  under  this 
part,  accord  priority  to  applicanw  as  follows — 
"(A)  first,  to  any  applicant  who  (1)  is  from 
a  low-income  family.  (11)  resides  In  a  phy- 
sician shortage  are*,  and  (111)  agrees  that. 
upon  completion  of  his  professional  train- 
ing, be  wUl  return  to  such  area  and  will 
engage  in  such  area  In  the  practice  of  family 
medicine; 

"(B)  second,  to  any  applicant  who  meet 
all  the  criteria  set  forth  in  subparagraph  (A) 
except  that  prescribed  in  clause  (1); 
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"(C)  third,  to  any  applicant  who  meets  the 
criterion  set  forth  in  clause  (1):  and 

"(D)   fourth,  to  any  other  applicant. 

•'(c)(1)  Any  medical  student  scholarship 
grant  awarded  to  any  individual  under  this 
part  shall  be  awarded  upon  the  condition 
Uiat  such  individual  will,  upon  completion 
of  his  professional  training,  engage  in  the 
practice  of  family  medicine — 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  any  Individual  who, 
in  applying  for  a  medical  student  scholar- 
ship grant  under  this  part,  met  the  criteria 
set  forth  in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  sub- 
section (b)(3).  In  the  physician  shortage 
area  in  which  he  agreed  (pursuant  to  such 
subparagraph)  to  engage  in  such  practice; 
and 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  any  Individual  who  did 
not  agree  (pursuant  to  such  subparagraph 
(A)  or  (B))  to  engage  in  such  practice  in 
any  particular  physician  shortage  area  or  has 
been  waived  (pursuant  to  paragraph  (4) )  to 
engage  In  such  practice  In  any  particular 
physician  shortage  area — 

"(1)  in  any  physician  shortage  area,  or 

"(11)  at  such  place  or  places.  In  such  fa- 
cility or  facilities,  and  in  such  manner,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  assure  that,  of  the  pa- 
tients receiving  medical  care  provided  by 
such  individual,  a  substantial  portion  will 
consist  of  persons  who  are  migratory  agri- 
cultural workers  or  are  members  of  the  fami- 
lies of  such  workers; 

for  a  twelve-month  period  for  each  full  aca- 
demic year  with  respect  to  which  he  receives 
such  a  scholarship  grant.  For  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  any  Individual,  who  has 
received  a  medical  student  scholarship  grant 
under  this  part  for  four  full  academic  years 
and  who  has  received  fellowship  grants 
under  this  part  for  three  full  twelve-month 
periods,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  received  a 
medical  student  scholarship  grant  under  this 
part  for  only  tliree  full  academic  years. 

"(2)  The  condition  Impoeed  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  compiled  with  by  any  Individual 
to  whom  It  applies  vtrithln  such  reasonable 
period  of  time,  after  the  completion  of  such 
individual's  professional  training,  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  by  regulations  prescribe. 

"(3)  If  any  Individual  to  whom  the  condi- 
tion referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  U  applica- 
ble falls,  within  the  p>erlod  prescribed  by 
paragraph  (2),  to  comply  with  such  condi- 
tion for  the  full  number  of  months  with  re- 
spect to  which  such  condition  is  applicable, 
the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  such  individual — 

"(A)  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  aggregate  of  (1)  the  amounts  of 
the  medlc&l  student  scholarship  grant  or 
grants  (as  the  case  may  be)  made  to  such 
individual  under  this  pcut  plus  (U)  the 
amoxmt  of  Interest  which  would  be  payable 
on  such  amounts  If  such  amounts  had  been 
loans  befirlng  an  Interest  rate  of  7  per  cen- 
tum per  annum  and  the  Interest  thereon  had 
been  payable  annually,  as 

"(B)  (1)  the  number  obtained  by  subtract- 
ing from  the  number  of  months  to  which 
such  condition  Is  applicable  a  number  equal 
to  one-half  of  the  number  of  months  with 
rsspect  to  which  compliance  by  such  indi- 
vidual with  such  condition  was  made,  bears 
to  (11)  the  number  of  months  with  resi>ect 
to  which  such  condition  is  applicable. 

"(4)  (A)  Any  obligation  of  any  Individual 
to  COTnply  with  the  condition  applicable  to 
him  under  the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  canceled  upon  the  death 
of  such  Individual. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulatlotm 
provide  for  the  waiver  of  siispenslon  of  any 
such  obligation  applicable  to  any  individual 
whenever  compliance  by  such  Individual  Is 
Impossible  or  would  Involve  extreme  hard- 
■hlp  to  such  Individual  and  if  enforcement 
of  such  obligation  with  respect  to  any  indi- 
vidual would  be  against  equity  and  good 
conscience. 


"(d)  In  awarding  intern  and  resident  fel- 
lowship grants  under  this  part,  priority  shall 
be  given  to  interns  and  residents  In  hospitals 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  patients  of  which 
are  economically  disadvantaged  persons. 
"administration;  contractural 
arrangements 

"Sbc.  79flb.  The  Secretary  may,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  part,  enter  Into  agree- 
ments with  schools  of  medicine,  hospitals,  or 
other  appropriate  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agencies  under  which  such  schools,  hospi- 
tals, or  other  agencies  will,  as  agents  of  the 
Secretary,  perform  such  administrative  func- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  specify.  Any  such 
agreement  with  any  school,  hospital,  or  other 
agency  may  provide  for  jmyment  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  amounts  equal  to  the  expenses 
actually  and  necessarily  Incurred  by  such 
school,  hosplted,  or  other  agency  In  carrying 
out  such  agreement. 

"AtTTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  799c.  (a)  For  the  purpose  oT  making 
medical  student  scholarship  grants  under 
this  part,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated •2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  »3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973.  •4.000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1974.  •5,000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976.  and  for  each 
succeeding  flacal  year,  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  continue  to  make  such  grants  to 
students  who  (prior  to  July  1.  1975)  have  re- 
ceived such  a  grant  and  who  are  eligible  for 
such  a  grant  under  this  part  during  such  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  Intern  and 
resident  fellowship  grants  under  this  part, 
there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  •2,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973.  •3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  •4.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  •6,000.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1975,  and  for  each  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year,  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  continue  to  make  such  grants  to 
Interns  and  residents  who  (prior  to  July  1, 
1974)  have  received  such  a  grant  or  a  medical 
student  scholarship  grant  under  this  part, 
and  who  are  eligible  for  such  a  grant  under 
this  part  during  such  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

"DEnurnoNS 

"Sec.  799d.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  part — 

"  ( 1 )  the  term  'nonprofit',  as  applied  to  any 
hospital,  means  a  hospital  which  is  owned 
and  operated  by  one  or  more  nonprofit  cor- 
porations or  associations,  no  part  of  the  net 
earnings  of  which  Inures,  or  may  lawfully 
Inure,  to  the  benefits  of  any  private  share- 
holder or  Individual;  and 

"(2)  the  term  "practice  of  family  medicine' 
means  the  practice  of  medicine  by  a  physi- 
cian (licensed  to  practice  medicine  and  sur- 
gery by  the  State  in  which  he  practices  his 
profession)  who  specializes  in  providing  to 
families  (and  members  thereof)  comprehen- 
sive, continuing,  professional  care  and  treat- 
ment of  the  type  necessary  or  appropriate  for 
their  general  health  maintenance. 

"(b)  (1)  The  term  'physician  shortage  area', 
when  used  in  this  part,  refers  to  an  area 
within  a  State  which  is  determined,  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  subsection — 

"(A)  to  have  an  insufficient  number  of 
physicians  practicing  their  profession  there- 
in so  as  adequately  to  meet  the  need  for 
medical  care  of  the  population  of  such  area; 
and 

"(B)  In  which  the  ratio  of  physicians  to 
population  is  lower  than  In  other  areas  of 
the  State. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shedl,  In  making  deter- 
minations under  this  subsection,  accept  (In 
the  case  of  any  State)  the  determination, 
as  to  the  number  and  location  of  p);^slclan 
shortage  arecks  In  such  State,  recommended 
to  him  by —  \, 

"(A)   the  State  planning  agency  for  ^ch 


State    (as   designated   pursuant    to   section 

314(a)(2)(A)),  or 

"(B)  if  in  such  State  there  is  no  such 
agency,  or  If  such  agency  falls  or  refuses  to 
make  a  recommended  determination  to  the 
Secretary  within  such  reasonable  time  as  he 
shall  prescribe,  by  such  other  agency  of  such 
State  as  the  Secretary  finds  to  be  qualified 
to  iBake  such  a  recommended  determination 
and  as  the  Qovernor  of  such  State  shall  have 
deslgna.ted  to  make  such  a  recommended  de- 
termination; 
but  only  if — 

"(C)  such  agency,  In  making  such  rec- 
ommended determination,  has  sought  and 
obtained  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the 
State  medical  society  for  such  State: 

"(D)  such  agency,  in  making  such  recom- 
mended determination,  classifies  each  area 
which  It  determines  to  be  a  physician  short- 
age area  as  to  the  degree  of  the  physician 
shortage  therein  as  compared  with  other 
areas  which  such  agency  determines  to  be 
physician  shortage  areas;  and 

"(E)  the  Secretary  is  satisfied  with  the 
adequacy  of  the  criteria  employed  by  such 
agency  as  the  basis  upon  which  such  rec- 
ommended determination  was  made. 

"(3)  If,  in  the  case  of  any  State,  the  Sec- 
retary does  not  receive  (within  such  reason- 
able time  as  he  shall  prescribe)  a  recom- 
mended determination  with  respect  to  such 
State  which  meets  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (2).  he  shall  (after  seeking  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  the  State  medical 
society  for  such  State)  determine  the  num- 
ber and  location  of  the  physician  shortage 
areas  (if  any)  of  such  State  on  the  basis 
of  the  most  current  and  appropriate  data 
available  to  him". 


S.  792— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  REGULA- 
TION OF  COMMUNITY  ANTENNA 
TELEVISION  SYSTEMS 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  In- 
troducing today,  by  request  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  a  bill 
which  would  amend  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  to  provide  for  the  regulation 
of  community  antenna  television  systems. 

The  complex  subject  of  CATV  and  its 
relationship  to  free  broadcasting  has 
been  of  great  concern  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Communications  for  many  years. 

On  December  19,  1969,  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan  forwarded  to  this  committee  a 
letter  Indicating  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Patents,  Trademarks,  and  Copyrights 
reported  to  the  full  committee  on  the 
Judiciary  S.  543,  a  bill  generally  revising 
the  copyright  law.  Section  ill  of  S.  543 
was  concerned  with  secondary  transmis- 
sions by  cable  systems. 

Senator  McCrrLLAN  Indicated  that  sec- 
tion ill  would  have  an  impact  on  the 
FCC's  statutory  responsibility  to  regulate 
communications  by  wire  and  radio,  and 
that  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
would,  therefore,  have  an  interest.  As  a 
consequence,  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee requested  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  to  review  this  mat- 
ter to  determine  what  Impact  the  bill 
would  have  on  its  broadcast  cable  tele- 
vision regulatory  policies 

On  March  11. 1970,  and  March  24. 1970. 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  replied  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Commerce  Committee,  and 
indicated  that  the  Commission  believed 
clarifying  legislation  In  the  form  of  gen- 
eral guidelines  should  be  adopted.  These 
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letters  have  been  made  available  to  Sen- 
ator McClxllan.  smd  I  ask  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows : 

PKOXXAL    COMJCDICTCA-nONS    COMMISftlOlt, 

WaahinQton.  DC.  March  11. 1971. 
Hon.  John  O.  Pastou. 

Chairmcm,    Subcommittee    on    Communica- 
tion*.    Senate     Commerce     Committee. 
VS.  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 
Dbam  Mb.  Chaolmam:   You  b*ve  r«quMt«d 
Ui*   OommlaBion's    t1«ws   on   tboa«   portions 
of  8.  543  wbicli  d««i  with  CATV.  The  Com- 
mlBSion    appr«cl*te«    the    opportunity    since 
S.  543  would  bAve  such  sub«tantl«l  Impact 
on  our  broadc«at-«*ble  television  regulatory 
policies. 

The  Oommlsalon  hks  long  favored  Con- 
greaslonAl  guid«noe  Ln  this  Important  field, 
including  the  enactment  of  a  bill  which 
would  be  a  meld  of  copyright  and  oommTi- 
nlcatlons  law.  See  letter  of  Chairman  Hyde 
to  Chairman  McClellan,  dated  February  17. 
19<I9.  But  the  approach  of  3  543  to  the  CATV 
field  raises  substantial  questions. 

We  do  not  refer  merely  to  the  need  for 
clarifying  the  language  of  the  bUl.  nor  even 
to  the  more  significant  questions  raised  by 
Its  treatment  of  several  Imrportant  commu- 
nications policy  questions.  Rather,  we  wish 
to  raise  the  fundamental  question  whether 
It  is  a  sound  legislative  approach  to  attempt 
to  deal  In  such  detail  with  a  dynamic,  chang- 
ing field  such  as  is  here  involved. 

for  example,  the  concept  of  "adequate 
television  service"  m  8.  543.  defined  as  pre- 
cisely as  It  Is,  or  the  use  of  fixed  mileage 
concepts  like  the  36-mlle  zone  for  program 
exclusivity,  or  the  Inflexible  FOG  non-dupli- 
cation requirement  specified,  may  not  be 
taglalatlvely  sound,  even  recognizing  that  In 
some  respects  there  Is  some  authority  given 
the  agency  to  make  future  revisions.  The  ap- 
proach which  has  been  taken  in  the  Commu- 
nications Act  wim  praferable  to  us — namaly, 
the  Ooiigr— liinal  <latcmlnatlon  of  g«n«rat 
guldetinea.  with  the  Commission  left  to  de- 
velop and,  most  important,  revise  detailed 
policies  to  implement  those  guidelines  in  the 
light  of  rapidly  changing  communications 
taehnologlai,  and  with  Congress  overseeing 
■ueh  OommlsBlon  activities,  particularly 
through  the  legislative  hearing  process. 

We  wish  to  point  out  that  the  Commission 
has  made  several  false  starts  In  the  CATV 
field  (eg.,  compare  Baport  on  CATV  and  TV 
Bepeater  Services.  38  1^X3  408  (1060).  with 
First  Report  and  Order  In  Docket  14805.  38 
FCC  883  ( 1985) ) ,  and  has  often  had  to  revise 
Its  policies  In  light  of  the  changing  nature 
of  the  field.  We  do  not  cite  this  fiexlbUlty  as 
a  weaknees.  but  rather  as  a  strength  of  the 
administrative  prooeas.  See  National  Broad- 
catUng  Co.  v.  UJ3..  310  VS.  190,  310  (1048). 
where  the  Court  stated : 

"While  Congress  did  not  give  the  Oommls- 
Btoa  unfettered  discretion  to  reg\ilate  all 
phases  of  the  radio  Industry,  It  did  not  frus- 
trate the  purposes  for  which  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  was  brought  Into  being 
by  attempting  an  Itemised  catalogue  of  the 
specific  manifestations  of  the  general  prob- 
lems for  the  solution  of  which  It  was  estab- 
lishing a  regulatory  agency.  That  would  have 
stereotyped  the  powers  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  speclflc  details  in  regulating  a  field 
of  enterprise  the  dominant  characteristic  of 
which  was  the  rapid  pace  of  its  unfolding. 
And  so  Congress  did  what  experience  had 
taagtit  It  In  slmUar  attempts  at  regulation. 
even  in  tWlds  where  the  subject-matter  of 
regulation  was  far  less  fluid  aiMl  dynamic 
than  radio.  The  essence  of  that  expenence 
was  to  deflae  broad  areas  for  regulation  and 
to  setabUab  standards  for  judgment  ade- 
quately related  In  their  application  to  the 
problems  to  be  salved." 


We  therefore  believe  that  clarifying  legis- 
lation in  this  field  should  set  forth  general 
guidelines  and  eeohew  detail.  This  approach, 
we  believe,  may  also  be  employed  as  to  any 
copyright  legislation  dealing  with  CATV. 
Such  legislation  can  be  broadly  framed — 
for  example,  the  Congress  could  adopt  a  pro- 
vUlon  that  a  CATV  system  shall  have  a  com- 
pulsory license  Tor  such  signals  as  the  Com- 
mission, by  rule  or  order,  may  authorise  the 
system  to  carry.  The  copyright  law  could 
then  specify  the  appropriate  amount  to  be 
paid,  or  method  of  determining  the  amo\int. 
a  method  for  distributing  the  funds  thus  paid 
In  (e.g..  a  so-called  "ASCAP-BMI"  method), 
a  provision  for  periodic  adjustments  in  the 
amounts  to  be  paid,  and  any  exemption  for 
existing  small  systems  deemed  desirable. 

This  would  leave  the  remaining  communi- 
cations policy  matters  for  resolution  by  the 
Commission  In  appropriate  rule  making  and 
other  proceedings,  or  by  the  Congress 
through  general  CATV  legislation  and  subse- 
quent agency  regulation.  As  stated,  we  would 
welcome  such  Congressional  guidance  In  this 
Important  field.  Thus.  Congress  could  set 
forth  general  guidelines  aimed  at  the  orderly 
accommodation  of  both  cable  and  broadcast- 
ing In  order  to  secure  maximum  diversity  of 
programming,  through  the  maintenance  and 
expansion  of  free  broadcasting  and  the  pro- 
vision via  cable  of  multiple  reception,  origi- 
nation and  related  services.  The  guidelines 
could  also  Include  such  matters  as  fair  com- 
petition for  programming  sources,  minimum 
disruption  of  existing  cable  systems,  and  ap- 
propriate application  to  cable  systems  oT 
Public  Law  87-331,  dealing  with  the  telecast- 
ing of  professional  football,  baseball,  basket- 
ball or  hockey  contests.  In  short,  the  clear 
advantage  of  proceeding  In  this  fashion  (I.e., 
agency  action  under  present  or  revised  Con- 
gressional guidelines,  with  appropriate  Con- 
gressional oveielght  of  specific  Commission 
actions)  would  be  the  retention  of  flexibility 
to  adjust  policies  to  changing  circumstances. 
The  Ckunmlsslon  hopes  that  the  foregoing 
Is  helpful  to  you  In  your  consideration  of 
this  most  Important  matter.  The  Commission 
would,  of  course,  be  glad  to  cooperate  with 
your  Committee  and  its  staff  In  any  way 
which  you  might  find  useful. 

This  letter  was  adopted  by  the  Commis- 
sion at  lu  meeting  of  March  11,  1970.  (Com- 
missioner Hartley  believes  there  is  more  merit 
to  3  543.  with  the  fiexlbUlty  afforded  the 
Commission  In  regard  to  CATV  than  what  he 
believes  to  be  the  likelihood  of  failure  of 
adoption  oT  copyright  revision  legislation  at 
an  early  date  ) 

Fkdkbai.  CoMiruincATioNs  CoMMxaaioit. 

Wathtngton,  D.C.,  March  24. 1970. 
Hon.  John  O.  PAsroax, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Communica- 
tiona.  Senate  Commerce  Committee.  US. 
Senate.   Washington.  DC. 

Dkas  Ms.  CHAnxAN:  In  line  with  your  re- 
queet,  the  Commission  Is  submitting  a  draft 
of  suggested  legislative  amendments  to  the 
Communications  Act.  which  are  of  a  clarify- 
ing nature  and  give  general  guidance  to  the 
Commission  In  the  CATV  field. 

The  attached  draft  reflects  the  general 
guidelines  set  out  at  pp.  3-3  of  my  letter  of 
B^arch  11.  1970.  Under  these  guldeUnes  Con- 
gress would  be  directing  the  Commission  wj 
effect  the  orderly  acconmiodatlon  of  both 
cable  and  broadcasting  in  order  to  secure 
maximum  diversity  of  programming  through 
the  maintenance  and  expejosion  of  free 
broadcasting  and  the  prorlslon  via  cable  of 
multiple  reception,  origination  and  related 
services. 

We  recognise  that  there  would  be  great 
Interest  In  the  Commission's  possible  actions 
to  Implement  ttie  above  guidelines,  and 
would,  of  course,  be  prepared  to  give  some 
indleatlan  of  thoee  actions  You  will  appre- 
ciate, however,  that  the  CX>mmIsslon  Is  still 
In  the  process  of  analyalng  the  voluminous 


material  received  in  lu  pending  rule  making 
proceedings  in  this  complex  area. 

Finally,  as  stated,  it  u  our  hope  that  en- 
actment of  legislative  guidelines  in  t^  Com- 
munications Act.  along  the  above  lines, 
would  also  faclUtate  legislative  resolution  of 
the  difficult  question  of  copyright.  Spedfl- 
cally,  we  raise  the  poeslblllty  that  a  provl- 
slon  might  then  be  inserted  Into  8.  643  which 
simply  bestowed  upon  CATV  systems  a  com- 
pulsory Ucense  for  such  signals  as  the  Com- 
mission, by  rule  or  order,  might  authorlae  the 
system  to  carry.  Other  specifications  of  sucii 
a  provision  would,  of  course,  go  to  such 
masters  as  the  appropriate  amounts  to  be 
paid  and  the  mechanism  of  compulsory  li- 
cense (and  any  exemption  for  existing  small 
systems). 

The  Commission  hopes  that  the  foregomg 
Is  helpful  to  you,  and  again  stresses  its  de- 
sire to  cooperate  fully  with  your  Committee 
In  Its  oonsldermtlon  of  this  most  important 
matter. 

By  direction  of  the  Commission: 

Dkan   BiracR, 

Chairman. 

SrCCESTXD  GXNKSAL  LXCISLATIVS  AMKNDUENTS 

TO  CoMMTnncATioNs  Act 
Section  3(gg)  "Community  antenna  sys- 
tem" means  any  faclUty  In  whole  or  In  part, 
receives  directly  or  Indirectly  over  the  air 
and  amplifies  or  otherwise  modifies  the  sig- 
nals uansmltting  programs  broadcast  by  one 
or  more  broadcast  stations  and  distributee 
such  signals  by  wire  or  cable  to  subscribing 
members  of  the  public  who  pay  for  such 
service. 

Section  331(a)  The  Commission  shall,  as 
the  public  Interest,  convenience,  or  necessity 
requires,  have  authority — 

(1)  To  Issue  authorizations  and  orders, 
make  rules  and  regulations,  and  prescribe 
such  condlUons  or  restrictions  with  respect 
to  the  construction,  techmcal  characteristics, 
and  operation  o*  community  antenna  sys- 
tems, to  the  extent  necessary  or  t^>propnate 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  with 
due  regard  to  the  orderly  accommodation  of 
both  the  community  antenna  and  broadcast- 
ing Industries,  in  order  to  secure  maximum 
diversity  of  programming  through  the  main- 
tenance and  expansion  of  broadcasting  and 
the  provision  via  community  antetma  sys- 
tems of  multiple  reception,  origination  and 
related  services:   and 

( a )  to  make  general  rules  exempting  from 
regulation.  In  whole  or  In  part,  certain  com- 
munity antenna  systems  where  It  is  deter- 
mined that  such  regulation  is  unnecessary 
because  of  the  stse  or  nature  of  the  systems 
so  exempted. 

The  Commission  shall.  In  determining  the 
application  of  any  rule  or  regulation  con- 
cerning the  carriage  of  broadcast  staUons  by 
community  antenna  systems,  give  due  regard 
to  the  avoidance  of  substantial  disruption 
of  the  services  to  subscribers  of  community 
antenna  system  which  were  validly  In  opera- 
tion on  April  1.  1970 

(b)  Ttie  Commission  shall  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  and  Issue  such  orders 
as  may  be  necessary  to  require  the  deletion 
by  community  antenna  systems  of  signals 
carrying  any  profeeslonal  football,  baseball, 
basketbaU,  or  hockey  contest  If,  after  appli- 
cation by  the  appropriate  league,  the  Com- 
mission finds  that  the  failure  to  delete  such 
signals  would  be  contrary  to  the  purpoees 
for  which  the  antitrust  laws  are  made  in- 
appUcable  to  certain  agreements  under  Public 
Law  87-331. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
that  on  February  8  of  this  year  Senator 
McCuiLLAK  Introduced  S.  644  which,  ex- 
cept for  technical  changes,  is  Identical 
to  a.  543.  Before  this,  however,  on  Feb- 
ruary 4  the  FCC  announced  it  had  sched- 
uled oral  argument  and  panel  discussions 
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by  experts  on  proposed  cable  television 
rules  for  March  1 1  through  26,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  resolve  many  of  the  Issues  in- 
volved. Among  the  matters  under  con- 
sideration at  that  time  is  the  question 
of  the  appropriate  form  of  copsnight 
settlement  where  the  Importation  of 
difitant  signals  are  Involved. 

The  Chsdrman  of  the  FCC  has  been 
contacted,  and  he  has  indicated  that 
If  hearings  were  held  on  a  proposal  simi- 
lar to  the  one  outlined  In  his  letter  to 
the  committee  last  March,  the  Commis- 
sion would  hopefully  be  in  a  position  to 
explain  how  it  would  Implement  the  gen- 
eral guidelines  contained  therein.  With 
this  In  mind  and  at  the  request  of  the 
PCC,  I  have  introduced  the  Instant 
legislation. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  792)  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  to  provide  for 
the  regulation  of  community  antenna 
television  systems,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Pastorz,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
(Committee  on  Commerce. 


8.  794— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  STRENGTHEN  THE  PENALTY 
PROVISIONS  OF  THE  GUN  CON- 
TROL ACT  OF  1968 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  pre- 
sents a  viable  alternative  to  the  onerous 
provisions  of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of 
1968. 

My  bill  would  punish  those  who 
misuse  firearms  while  preserving  the 
constitutional  right  of  law-abiding  citi- 
zens to  purchase  and  own  guns  and 
ammunition.  Specifically,  this  measure 
would  impose  mandatory  penalties  on 
those  who  use  a  firearm  In  the  commis- 
sion of  a  Federal  felony  or  unlawfully 
carry  a  firearm  during  the  commission 
erf  such  a  felony.  The  penalty  assessed 
under  this  legislation  would  be  in  addl- 
tiMi  to  the  punishment  provided  for  com- 
mitting the  felony  itself.  Under  my  bill, 
first  offenders  would  be  subject  to  a 
prison  sentence  of  not  less  thtui  1  year 
nor  more  than  3  years.  If  a  person  Is 
convicted  of  a  second  or  subsequent 
offense,  he  would  be  subject  to  a  sentence 
of  not  less  than  5  nor  more  than  10  years. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  trial  court  would  be  prohibited 
from  susjjendlng  the  sentence  for  a  first 
or  subsequent  conviction.  Similarly,  the 
court  would  not  bs  permitted  to  Impose 
a  probationary  or  concurrent  sentence. 

The  bill  which  I  have  just  outlined 
preserves  the  right  of  law-abiding  citl- 
KQs  to  purchase  and  own  guns  and 
ammunition.  Moreover,  It  takes  cog- 
nizance of  the  fact  that  regulatory  legis- 
lation, such  eis  the  Oim  Control  Act  of 
1968.  has  failed  to  accomplish  any  use- 
ful purpose.  Law-abiding  citizens  have 
been  unduly  burdened  and  harrassed; 
yet,  criminals  have  been  able  with  great 
cue  to  acquire  unregistered  firearms, 
'nius.  In  the  period  since  the  enactment 
of  the  Gun  Control  Act.  the  incidence  of 


crimes  involving  the  use  of  firearms  has 
slgnlflv'antly  increased. 

Some  people  have  used  these  statistics 
to  argue  that  more  stringent  regulatory 
controls  should  be  enacted.  I  oppose  this 
well  metmlng  but  misguided  philosophy. 
More  restrictive  legislation  would  do 
nothing  more  than  create  a  more  lucra- 
tive black  market  in  the  sale  of  guns  cind 
ammunition.  The  end  result  would  be  to 
enlarge  the  already  swollen  cofifers  of  or- 
ganized criminal  syndicates.  Further- 
more the  enactment  of  more  stringent 
legislation  would  leave  peaceful  citi- 
zens at  the  mercy  of  gun  brandishing 
hoodlums. 

If  restrictions  on  the  purchase  of  guns 
and  ammunition  are  ever  necessary,  such 
controls  chould  emanate  from  State  and 
local  governments,  which  are  uniquely 
capable  of  responding  to  local  needs  and 
problems.  The  gun  control  problems  In 
my  State  of  Alaska,  where  many  people 
rely  on  firearms  for  their  subsistence,  are 
different  In  nature  and  scope  from  those 
of  a  State  like  New  York.  Hence,  a  uni- 
form Federal  law  is  not  capable  of  meet- 
ing the  problems  which  do  exist  and  nec- 
essarily results  in  the  Imposition  of  an 
extremely  onerous  burden  on  many  citi- 
zens. The  most  graphic  example  of  the 
latter  observation  is  in  rural  Alaska, 
where  the  provisions  of  the  Gun  Control 
Act  have  resulted  In  great  hardship  for 
many  citizens  living  in  areas  which  are 
not  easily  accessible  to  sellers  of  fire- 
arms and  ammunition. 

For  these  reasons,  I  have  strongly  op- 
posed the  onerous  provisions  of  the  1968 
act.  During  the  last  Congress,  we  were 
successful  in  enacting  legislation  to  ex- 
empt rlfie  and  shotgtm  ammunition  sales 
from  the  recordkeeping  requirements  of 
the  Gim  Control  Act.  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  wlU  be  but  the  first  step  in  a  total 
reevaluatlon  of  the  policy  and  language 
of  the  act.  The  next  logical  step  would 
be  to  eliminate  the  recordkeeping  re- 
quirement for  .22-callber  rim  fire  am- 
munition, since  this  ammunition  is  used 
almost  exclusively  for  sporting  purposes. 
We  should  also  reexamine  the  advisabil- 
ity of  using  the  Interstate  commerce 
clause  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  to  regu- 
late the  sale  of  firearms,  a  subject  which 
traditionally  has  been  under  the  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, I  am  confident  that  such  a  re- 
examination would  reveal  the  dangerous 
precedent  inherent  in  using  the  inter- 
state commerce  clause  to  regulate  activ- 
ities of  this  kind. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  reasons  outlined 
above,  I  am  hopeful  that  we  wUl  so<»i 
adopt  the  alternative  approach  which  Is 
exemplified  by  legislation  which  would 
Impose  mandatory  penalties  on  those 
who  abuse  their  constitutional  right  to 
keep  and  bear  firearms. 

The  PRESIDEa«rr  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  &dA  appr(H>riately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  794)  to  strengthen  the 
penalty  provisions  of  the  Gun  Control 
Act  of  1968,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Stxvems. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


S.  796 — INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
LIMITED  AIR  CARRIER  ACT  OP 
1971 

Mt.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  small 
communities  across  this  Nation  are 
vitally  dependent  upon  adequate  trans- 
portation. Just  as  our  cities  are  faced 
with  critical  problems  of  congestion, 
lx)llutlon.  and  other  dilemmas  related  to 
transportation,  so  are  small-  and  me- 
dium-size towns  affected  by  the  lack  of 
fast  and  efQcient  surface  and  air  trans- 
portation. It  is  my  conviction  that  the 
future  of  the  United  States  depends  on 
how  well  we  accomplish  the  redistribu- 
tion of  our  population  away  from  our 
major  hub  cities.  And  as  I  have  stated 
here  many  times  before,  the  key  to  this 
dream  of  rural  development  is  trans- 
portation. 

Unfortunately,  the  present  transpor- 
tation picture  In  Small  Town,  U5,A., 
is  not  particularly  attractive,  as  many 
of  us  know.  In  Kansas  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  rail  transportation 
is  deteriorating  and  disappearing.  Bus 
transportation  remains  inadequate.  In- 
creasingly, air  transportation  is  vital  to 
the  growth  of  our  small-  and  medium- 
sized  communities. 

However,  our  Aviation  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  has  been  alarmed  to  note 
that  instead  of  Increasing  the  number 
of  flights,  many  regional  carriers  are 
suspending  or  abandoning  service  to 
many  towns  on  their  systems.  Last 
August  our  subcommittee  held  hearings 
In  my  State  in  an  effort  to  determine  the 
magnitude  of  this  problem  at  represen- 
tative communities  across  the  Nation. 
The  record  developed  at  those  hearings 
prompted  me  to  Introduce  this  legisla- 
tion In  the  last  Congress  and  to  reintro- 
duce it  now  In  an  effort  to  insure  that 
small-  and  medium-sized  communities 
will  be  afforded  reliable  air  service  for 
the  future. 

The  special  and  urgent  need  for  this 
legislation  is  demonstrated  by  our  ex- 
perience with  regional  air  carriers — orig- 
inally known  as  "feeder  airlines."  These 
carriers  originally  flew  alrcraf ;,  of  small 
capacity,  such  as  air  taxi  operators  and 
commuter  air  carriers  now  operate.  How- 
ever, as  pressure  from  Congress  urged 
reduction  in  subsidy  payments,  these  ear- 
ners oegan  usmg  larger  aircraft  in  an 
effort  to  operate  more  profitably.  And  as 
larger  aircraft  were  utilized,  regional 
carriers  gradually  "outgrew"  many  of 
the  small  towns  on  their  systems.  The  re- 
sult of  this  cycle  of  decreased  subsidy 
and  Increased  costs  was  a  substantial 
cutback  In  service  to  those  communities 
which  the  regional  carriers  had  origi- 
nally served.  We  are  now  faced,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, with  an  extremely  large  gBp  in  our 
air  transportation  system,  a  gap  that  can 
only  be  filled  through  the  use  of  smaller 
capacity  aircraft  providing  frequent,  re- 
liable service. 

Recently  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
and  the  Congress  Increased  the  level  of 
subsidy  to  local  air  carriers.  For  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971,  $55.7  million 
has  been  earmarked  to  these  carriers  In 
the  hopes  that  air  service  to  small-  and 
medium-sized  communities  will  not  be 
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decreased  even  more.  But  the  "subsidy 
pendulum."  let  us  remember,  has  swung 
to  the  other  extreme.  And  given  the 
changing  priorities  of  this  Congress  and 
this  tTation,  I  think  we  owe  it  to  the 
smaller  communities  of  our  States  to 
talce  the  longer  view.  They  deserve  some 
assurance,  in  my  judgment,  that  they  will 
continue  to  have  air  service  despite  un- 
predictable budgetary  pressures  or  bu- 
reaucratic Insensltivi'y.  Commuter  air 
carriers,  properly  certificated  pursuant 
tc  this  legislation,  could  provide  this 
necessary  function — and,  most  impor- 
tantly, at  costs  substantially  below  pres- 
ent Federal  subsidy  levels. 

Accordingly,  the  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing today  is  intended  to  achieve 
the  following  objectives: 

Create  and  maintain  a  class  of  air  car- 
riers that  can  serve  that  portion  of  the 
public  that  has  not  been  and  cannot  be 
served  by  present  classes  of  certificated 
air  carriers  by  granting  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  the  authority  to  estab- 
lish a  limited  air  carrier  certificate; 

Provide  the  opportunity  for  the  de- 
velopment of  new  routes  and  service  for 
the  many  communities  that  have  sulTered 
from  inadequate  service; 

Provide  the  stability  necessary  for  a 
class  of  air  carriers  that  has  been  suffer- 
ing financial  losses  and  failures: 

Establish  on  a  solid,  legal  basis  an  im- 
portant segment  of  our  airline  Industry 
that  is  now  operating  on  a  temporary 
basis  of  questionable  validity; 

Provide  a  means  by  which  subsidy  to 
the  airline  industry  may  be  reduced 
while  service  to  the  public  may  be  in- 
creased and  improved:  and 

Provide  increased  safety  and  reliability 
for  the  industry  by  encouraging  the  de- 
sign of  an  aircraft  to  serve  a  predictable 
market. 

Kir.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sult that  this  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 

The  bill  (S.  796)  to  sunend  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958.  as  amended,  to  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  a  class  of 
limited  air  carriers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr,  Psarson.  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord.  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  Tbat  this 
Act  may  be  cited  u  the  "UmltMl  Air  Carrier 
Act  oC  197r* 

Sac.  a.  The  Federal  AvlAUon  Act  ot  1968 
••  amended,  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

lai  Section  101  |49  tJSC.  1301)  la 
amended  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (34) 
and  (35)  as  (36i  and  (37)  and  by  Inserting 
the  following  new  paragraphs : 

"(34 1  Llmltea  air  carrier'  means  an  air 
earner  holding  a  oertlOcate  authorizing  It  to 
engage  in  limited  air  transportation. 

"(SA)  lilmtted  air  transportation'  means 
air  transportation  by  aircraft  rendered  pur- 
suant to  a  certificate  of  authority  issued  pur- 
suant to  section  401(d)(4)  of  this  Act  to 
prorlde  scheduled  service  with  aircraft  of 
limited  capacity  " 

(b)  Section  401  (40  U.S.C.  1371)  U 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graph to  subsection  (d)  thereof: 


■•(4)  In  the  case  of  an  application  for  a 
oertlHcate  to  engage  In  limited  air  carrier 
transportation  the  Board  may  Issue  a  certifi- 
cate to  any  applicant  not  holding  a  certifi- 
cate under  paragraph  (1),  (2)  or  (3)  of  this 
subsection,  authortalng  the  whole  or  any 
part  thereof,  and  for  such  periods  as  may  be 
required  In  the  public  Interest.  U  it  finds 
that  the  applicant  is  fit,  willing  and  able 
properly  to  perform  the  transportation  cov- 
ered by  the  application  and  to  conform  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  rules, 
regulations,  and  requirements  of  the  Board 
hereunder. 

•'In  the  event  (I)  an  applicant  Is  conduct- 
ing operations  as  a  Umlted  air  carrier  on  the 
effecUve  date  of  the  Umlted  Air  Carrier  Act 
of  1971  and  (U)  such  application  has  been 
filed  with  the  Board  within  30  days  after 
such  effective  date,  then  such  applicant  may 
conduct  such  Umlted  air  carrier  operations 
until  such  time  as  the  Board  shall  have 
ruled  upon  the  application. 

•The  Board  shall  not  be  required  to  find 
that  public  convenience  and  necessity  re- 
quire the  Issuance  of  a  limited  air  carrier 
certificate,  but  shall  adopt  such  riUes  and 
regxilatlons  and  requirements  as  It  may  deem 
m  the  public  Interest  to  Implement  and  en- 
force the  policies  set  forth  in  section  102  of 
this  Act. 

"Any  certificate  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  shall  contain  such  limitations  as 
the  Board  shall  find  necessary  to  assure  that 
the  service  rendered  pursuant  thereto  will 
be  m  accordance  with  the  purpose  of  limited 
air  transportation." 

(c)  Section  401  (49  U.S.C.  1371)  Is  amended 
by  adding  before  the  period  at  the  end  ot 
paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (e)  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  or  In  a  certificate  for  limited  air 
transportation,  when  required  by  subsection 
(d)  (4)  of  this  section,  the  Board  shall  limit 
the  capacity  of  the  aircraft  to  be  used.' 

(d)  Section  401  (49  VS.C.  1371)  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(o)  ( 1 )  No  certificate  to  engage  In  limited 
air  transportation  shall  be  Issued  or  remain 
In  effect  unless  the  applicant  for  such  cer- 
tificate or  the  limited  air  carrier,  as  the 
case  may  be,  compiles  with  regulations  or 
orders  issued  by  the  Board  governing  the 
filing  and  approval  of  policies  of  Insurance 
In  the  amount  of  such  Insurance,  amounts 
for  which  such  applicant  or  such  limited 
air  carrier  may  become  liable  for  bodily  In- 
juries to  or  the  death  of  any  person,  or  for 
loss  or  damage  to  property  of  others,  resulting 
frotn  the  negligent  operation  or  maintenance 
of  aircraft  under  such  certificate. 

"(2)  If  any  service  authorized  by  a  cer- 
tificate to  engage  In  limited  air  transporta- 
tion is  not  performed  to  the  minimum  extent 
prescribed  by  the  Board,  It  may  by  order, 
entered  after  notice  and  hearing  direct  that 
such  certificate  shall  thereupon  cease  to  be 
effective  to  the  extent  of  such  service. 

■•(3)  The  requirement  that  each  applicant 
for  a  certificate  to  engage  in  limited  air 
transportation  mu5t  be  found  to  be  fit.  will- 
ing and  able  properly  to  conform  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  rules,  regula- 
tions and  requirements  of  the  Board  under 
this  Act.  shall  be  a  continuing  requirement 
applicable  to  each  limited  air  carrier  with 
respect  to  the  transportation  authorized  by, 
and  currently  furnished  or  proposed  to  be 
furnished  under,  such  carrier's  certificate. 
The  Board  shall  by  order,  enter  after  no- 
tice and  hearing,  modify,  suspend,  or  revoke 
such  certificate,  in  whole  or  In  part,  for 
failure  or  such  carrier  (A)  to  comply  with 
the  continuing  requirement  that  such  car- 
rier be  so  fit.  willing  and  able,  or  (B)  to  file 
such  refKirts  as  the  Board  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  determine  whether  such  carrier  is  so 
fit.  willing  and  able. 

"(4)  The  Board  shall  prescribe  such  regula- 
tions and  issue  such  orders  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provision  of  this  sub- 
section •' 


(e)  Section  403  (49  U.S.C.  1373)  U  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  in  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a)  after  the  words  "Every  air  car- 
rier." the  following:  ".  except  a  limited  air 
carrier";  and.  by  Inserting  in  the  second 
sentence  after  the  word  •prescribe'^  the  fol- 
lowing:  ■•.  except  that  a  limited  air  carrier 
need  not  file,  post,  or  publish  tariffs  unless 
directed  by  the  Board  to  do  so'. 

Sec.  3.  ThU  Act  shall  become  effecUve 
ninety  days  after  date  of  enactment. 


S,  805— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
FOR  DISPOSITION  OF  FUNDS  FX)R 
CLAIMS  AWARDED  TO  THE  IOWA 
TRIBE  OF  KANSAS  AND  NEBRASKA 
AND  THE  IOWA  TRIBE  OF  OKLA- 
HOMA 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  to  pay  for  three  Judg- 
ment awards  by  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission to  the  Indians  of  the  Iowa  Tribe 
of  the  Iowa  Reservation  in  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  and  of  the  Iowa  Tribe  of  the 
Iowa  Reservation  in  Oklahoma. 

These  awards  total  $5,956,413,67  and 
represent  funds  for  lands  excluded  from 
the  Iowa  Reservation  in  southeastern 
Nebraska  by  the  treaty  of  September  17, 
1836:  for  additional  payment  of  land 
sold  in  northeastern  Kansas  under  the 
treaty  of  May  17.  1854;  for  additional 
payment  to  the  Iowa  Nation  for  its  un- 
divided one-half  interest  in  land  in 
northeastern  Iowa  ceded  under  the 
treaty  of  October  19.  1838;  and  for  land 
in  southwestern  Iowa  ceded  under  the 
same  treaty. 

Funds  to  pay  these  awards  were  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress  in  acts  on 
December  26.  1969,  and  of  July  6.  1970. 

Both  the  Iowa  Tribe  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  and  the  Iowa  Tribe  of  Okla- 
homa are  organized.  The  lowas  of  Kan- 
sas and  Nebraska  imder  the  Indian  Re- 
organization Act  of  June  18.  1934.  and 
the  lowas  of  Oklahoma  under  the  Okla- 
homa Indian  Welfare  Act  of  June  26. 
1936.  Both  have  approved  constitutions 
and  bylaws,  and  councils  composed  of  all 
enrolled  members  who  are  21  years  of 
age  or  older.  And  each  tribe  has  a  com- 
mittee of  officers  of  the  tribe  that  has 
the  authority  to  transact  business  and 
otherwise  speak  and  act  on  behalf  of  the 
tribe. 

Mr.  President,  both  of  the  tribal  gov- 
ernments have  passed  resolutions  re- 
questing the  funding  of  these  awards. 
And  both  have  passed  resolutions  regard- 
ing the  distribution  of  the  judgment 
funds.  The  Iowa  Tribe  of  Oklahoma 
plans  to  reserve  $25,000  of  its  share  for 
the  administrative  expenses  of  the  tribal 
governing  body  and  for  programing, 
with  the  remainder  being  distributed  per 
capita  to  the  tribal  members.  The  Iowa 
Tribe  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  plans  to 
distribute  all  of  its  share  of  the  judg- 
ment funds  per  capita  to  tribal  members. 
This  bill  specifies  that  61.29  percent  of 
the  judgment  shaU  go  to  the  Tribe  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  and  38.71  percent 
to  the  Tribe  of  Oklahoma.  This  division 
is  based  upon  the  relative  numbers  of 
persons  in  each  group  as  shown  by  rolls 
prepared  in  1889  and  1891,  plus  28  Indi- 
ans of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  who  were 
entitled  to  an  allotment  of  land  but  who 
did  not  receive  such  allotment. 
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As  of  December  14.  1967,  there  were 
1,437  enrolled  members  of  the  Tribe  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska,  with  48  living  on 
and  217  adjacent  to  the  reservation.  Of 
the  259  enrolled  members  of  the  Iowa 
Tribe  of  Oklahoma.  68  were  living  within 
the  area  of  the  former  reservation,  and 
many  others  were  settled  within  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  controversy 
surrounding  these  awards:  the  Claims 
Commission  has  adjudged  it;  the  Iowa 
Tribal  Governments  have  agreed  on  the 
distribution  scheme;  and  Congress  has 
appropriated  the  funds  to  pay  it.  It  is  a 
particularly  black  mark  in  our  Nation's 
otherwise  sorry  treatment  of  our  Indian 
people  that  we  should  be  waiting  six  score 
and  more  years  to  consider  funding  these 
Just  and  reasonable  claims. 

And  it  would  be  a  further  blemish  on 
that  record  were  Congress  not  to  author- 
iae  the  payment  of  these  claims  with  all 
possible  speed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Mil  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
Till  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  805)  to  provide  for  the 
disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay 
judgments  In  favor  of  the  Iowa  Tribe  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  and  of  Oklahoma 
in  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket 
No«.  79-A,  153.  158,  209,  and  231. 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Dole,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows : 
s.  805 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
rands  on  deposit  In  the  United  States  Treas- 
ary  to  the  credit  of  the  Iowa  Tribes  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  and  of  Oklahoma  that 
•ere  appropriated  by  the  Act  of  December  26, 
IMB  (83  Stat.  447) .  to  pay  a  Judgment  by  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  In  docket  num- 
Iwed  79-A,  and  funds  appropriated  by  the 
Art  of  July  6,  1970  (84  Stat.  376),  to  pay 
judgments  In  Indian  Claims  Commission 
docket  numbers  153.  158.  209,  and  231,  and 
the  interest  thereon,  after  payment  of  attor- 
ney fees  and  other  litigation  expenses,  shall 
hs  divided  on  the  basis  of  61.29  per  centum 
to  the  lowas  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  and 
38.71  per  centvun  to  the  lowas  of  Oklahoma, 
lad  the  funds  so  divided.  Including  interest 
•ccniing  thereon,  may  be  Invested  or  ex- 
pended for  any  purpose  that  Is  authorized  by 
U>e  respective  tribal  governing  bodies  and 
»pproved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Any  per  capita  distribution  of  any  piut  of 
Uie  funds  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Iowa 
^bes  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  and  of  Okla- 
tuma  shall  be  payable  only  to  those  persons 
»ho  meet  the  membership  requirements 
^)eclfled  in  the  respective  tribal  constltu- 
aons,  and  such  per  capita  payments  shall 
Mi  be  subject  to  Federal  or  State  Income 

tSK. 


S.  807— INTRODUCTION  OP  THE  NA- 
TIONAL ENVIRONMENTAL  STUDY 
AREAS  ACT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  most 

predominant  theme  of  the  past  year  has 

•wen  the  intensifying  concern  about  the 

deteriorating  quality  of  our  environment. 
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This  interest  has  been  generated  by  the 
obvious  degradation  of  our  surround- 
ings— polluted  air,  water  contaminated 
with  noxious  and  harmful  chemictils,  the 
death  of  our  lakes  and  rivers,  and  soon, 
possibly,  the  oceans  along  with  the  life 
they  support,  and  the  ominous  spector 
of  urban  sprawl,  blight  and  decay  affect- 
ing the  natural  environment  at  an 
alarming  rate. 

More  and  more  people  are  becoming 
aware  of  the  fact  that  if  pollution  con- 
tinues at  the  present  accelerating  rate, 
man  may  be  added  to  the  endangered 
species  list. 

Earth  Day,  last  April  22,  was  a  national 
educational  effort  which  represented  and 
stimulated  this  Increased  awareness. 
Millions  of  people,  from  grade  school  stu- 
dents to  elderly  citizens  participated  in 
the  recognition  of  our  environmental 
problems  and  the  urgency  for  restoring 
and  saving  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment. Now,  recognition  of  our  environ- 
mental problems  must  become  a  part  of 
our  daily  attitudes. 

The  Environmental  Education  Act  of 
1970,  which  I  introduced  in  the  Senate, 
was  another  answer  in  mounting  the 
necessary  educational  effort  nationwide 
to  inform  all  Americans  of  the  need  for 
actions  to  protect  the  environment. 

But  the  scope  and  magnitude  of  the 
task  is  so  great  that  other  agencies  must 
also  expand  their  activities  and  make 
better  use  of  their  resources.  To  readily 
grasp  the  interdependence  of  all  living 
things,  there  has  to  be  some  recognition 
and  knowledge  of  the  complexity  of  their 
relationsliips.  The  best  way  to  achieve 
this  understanding  is  through  the  educa- 
tion of  our  citizens,  especially  the  young 
people  who  unfortunately  have  to  cope 
with  the  many  acute  problems  of  envi- 
ronmental quality  during  their  lifetime. 

One  of  the  best  places  where  this 
learning  process  can  occur  is  on  the  more 
than  700  million  acres  of  public  lands 
which  this  Nation  has  permanently  set 
aside  for  the  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources and  the  enjoyment  of  all  people. 
These  are  now  managed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  These  lands  offer 
a  great  variety  of  opportunities  for  con- 
tinuing and  strengthening  the  national 
environmental  education  effort. 

Of  this  acreage  the  National  Park 
Service  has  259  historical  and  recrea- 
tional areas  comprising  28  million  acres; 
the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life has  325  refuges,  100  hatcheries  and 
29  million  acres;  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  has  243  schools  and  50  million 
acres;  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has 
5.5  million  acres  of  land  and  water  areas, 
293  multipurpose  dams  and  reservoirs 
and  60,000  miles  of  canals,  laterals  and 
drains:  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement has  450  million  acres  under  its 
control.  These  lands  are  excellent  sites 
to  create  areas  for  organized  learning 
about  ecological  balance. 

The  National  Environmental  Study 
Areas  Act  which  I  am  introducing  today 
would  create  an  Office  of  National  En- 
vironmental Study  Areas  within  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  The  Depart- 
ment, which  is  responsible  for  manag- 
ing 70  percent  of  our  Federal  lands,  is  a 
logical  place  for  a  coordinated  effort  in 


developing  areas  that  can  be  used  by  stu- 
dents, teachers,  and  other  citizens  to  be- 
come familiar  with  the  cwnplexities  and 
intricacies  of  ecosystems. 

The  proposed  office  would  administer 
a  small  amount  of  funds  through  the 
various  bureaus  to  support  en\'iron- 
mental  study  areas  of  highest  commu- 
nity impact.  Also  the  office  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Secretary,  would  coor- 
dinate work  being  done  by  the  bureaus  in 
the  field  of  environmental  study  areas. 
While  many  of  the  bureaus  in  the 
Department  have  begun  such  programs, 
the  proposed  measure  would  give  a 
higher  priority  and  provide  more  vis- 
ibility to  this  effort  by  virtue  of  a  legis- 
lative mandate.  This  mandate  would 
clearly  give  the  Department  the  author- 
ity to  substantially  increase  the  number 
of  National  Environmental  Study 
Areas — NESA. 

The  National  Park  Service  developed 
the  concept  of  NESA.  At  the  present 
time,  there  are  81  study  areas,  and  last 
year  the  areas  were  used  by  almost  60,000 
teachers  and  students.  In  addition,  the 
Park  Service  has  organized  over  170 
workshops  for  teachers  to  help  them  be- 
come more  familiar  with  the  study  area 
and  to  assist  them  in  adapting  the 
materials  prepared  by  the  Park  Service 
to  their  own  curriculums.  Work  is  con- 
tinuing on  this  program  and  at  least  25 
study  areas  are  in  the  planning  stages. 
The  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife,  using  its  refuges  and  hatch- 
eries, has  held  teacher  training  work- 
shops and  has  been  involved  in  pro- 
grams with  over  400  public  school 
districts  involving  approximately  30.000 
students.  The  refuges  and  hatcheries 
provide  an  ideal  setting  to  teach  the 
interdependency  of  life  through  the  me- 
dium of  living  things.  The  reaction  from 
local  schools  has  been  favorable  and  the 
demand  to  use  the  refuges  and  hatch- 
eries as  educational  tools  is  increasing. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  has 
developed  pilot  environmental  study 
areas  near  Salem  and  Prineville  in  Ore- 
gon, and  they  are  planning  to  expand 
their  efforts  into  other  Western  States 
this  summer. 

The  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  has 
the  authority  to  assist  in  creating  en- 
vironmental study  areas  at  the  State  and 
local  levels.  While  other  Interior  agen- 
cies have  the  means  of  stimulating  en- 
vironmental education  directly  through 
interpretive  activities  in  national  parks 
and  refuges,  this  bureau's  major  oppor- 
tunities arise  through  functions  con- 
cerned with  State  planning  and  tech- 
nical assistance.  Nevertheless  little  has 
been  done  to  encourage  local  environ- 
mental study  area  development. 

While  these  four  bureaus  have  all  be- 
gun programs  to  encoursige  the  use  of 
Federal  land  by  teachers  and  students  as 
national  environmental  study  areas, 
there  are  other  bureaus  that  have  been 
encouraged  to  develop  the  NESA  con- 
cept— Office  of  the  Territories,  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  Interior  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram, and  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

The  keen  interest  throughout  the  De- 
partment is  not  matched  by  a  commen- 
surate amount  of  effort.  This  can  be  at- 
tributed to  Insufficient  funds,  indicating 
a  low  priority  for  establishing  NESA's, 
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and  to  the  stiff  competition  for  funds  to 
construct  visitor  facilities. 

However,  the  widespread  Interest  of 
eight  separate  bureaus  of  the  Depart- 
ment su«?gests  a  cruc'al  need  for  depart- 
mental coordination  in  developing  na- 
tional environmental  study  areas  in 
order  to  make  the  most  efficient  use  of 
the  resources  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Since  a  key  means  for  success  of  en- 
vironmental study  areas  Is  accessibility 
to  students  and  teachers,  these  centers 
should,  as  much  as  is  practical,  be  located 
near  heavily  populated  sections  of  the 
country.  Attention  must  be  paid  to 
selecting  sites  that  represent  dramatic 
and  diverse  examples  of  ecological  bal- 
ance. Areas  which  especially  offer  such 
variety  are  lands  along  the  shores  of  our 
rivers,  lakes,  and  oceans,  where  air.  wa- 
ter, and  land  interrelate  and  Interact. 

While  planning  and  coordination  are 
greatly  needed,  the  expense  of  these  proj- 
ects is  minimal.  Guide  books  for  the  use 
of  an  environmental  study  area  can  be 
provided  for  as  little  as  tl  cmd  actual 
construction  of  improvements  on  the 
sites  can  be  restricted  to  the  provision  of 
water,  picnic,  and  toilet  facilities.  There 
is  no  need  for  elaborate  visitor  centers 
because  the  purpose  Is  for  people  to  leam 
from  the  natural  surroundings  and  not 
from  stuffed  exhibits  in  glass  cases.  Be- 
cause great  expense  is  not  Involved,  this 
bill  authorizes  only  $2  million  for  fiscal 
year  1972,  $4  million  for  fiscal  year  1973, 
and  $8  million  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

This  measure  will  give  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  a  clear  mandate  for 
the  use  of  public  lands  as  an  educational 
resource.  It  will  allow  for  the  organized 
development  of  national  envirorunental 
study  areas,  teacher  training  workshops, 
inservice  training  for  department  officials 
to  provide  them  with  the  requisite  skills 
in  working  with  teachers  and  other  com- 
munity leaders,  and  assist  State  and  local 
governments  to  develop  environmental 
study  areas  on  their  own  lands.  In  addi- 
tion the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governments  and  other  Federal 
agencies,  such  as  the  Office  of  Education 
and  the  Forest  Service,  in  the  selection 
and  development  of  NlSA's. 

The  need  for  these  educational  areas 
Is  great.  Our  young  people  must  leam 
of  the  difficulty  In  maintaiining  our  frag- 
ile ecological  balance,  and  they  must 
leam  that  while  man  can  control  some 
aspects  of  his  environment,  he  cannot 
make  environmental  decisions  without 
altering  the  balance  of  nature.  We  see 
all  around  us  examples  of  how  man  has 
misused  his  environment,  which  Is  evi- 
dence of  the  little  understanding  of  how 
nature  functions.  Unless  this  under- 
standing is  achieved.  It  will  be  impossible 
to  deal  with  the  complex  environmental 
problems  facing  this  Nation  today  and 
in  the  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  In  the  Rzcobd  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Rxcohd 

The  bill  (8.  807 »  to  encourage  and 
promote  the  establishment  and  develop- 


ment of  national  environmental  study 
areas,  introduced  by  Mr.  Nelson,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  UUe.  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRo.  as  follows: 

S.  807 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Act  may  b«  cited  m  the  "National  Environ- 
mental Study  Areaa  Act". 

8«c.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  finds  that  the  deterioration  of  en- 
rtronmental  quality  and  the  Increasing 
threat  to  ecologlcai  balance  is  In  part  caused 
by  a  lack  of  understanding  of  ecological 
principles  and  related  concepts:  that  the 
Nation's  puUlc  lands  present  a  wealth  and 
diversity  of  ecological  systems:  that  these 
public  lands  can  be  used  as  educational  study 
centers  to  a  much  greater  degree,  giving  the 
public  a  keener  awareness  of  the  delicacy  and 
complexity  of  ecologlcai  balance:  and  that  a 
concerted  national  effort  to  utIUae  public 
lands  as  educational  centers  for  the  people 
Is  therefore  necessary. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  encour- 
age and  support  efforts  to  utUlae  the  Nation's 
public  lands  to  the  fullest  as  a  teaching 
resource  to  enhance  environmental  quality 
and  maintain  ecological  balance:  to  Initiate 
educational  programs  for  all  citizens,  espe- 
cially elementary  and  secondary  students 
and  teachers,  on  public  lands;  and  thereby  to 
enhance  the  use  of  these  public  lands  as 
educational  centers  by  the  Nation's  com- 
munities. 

KNVntONKKNTAI.   STTTDT   AAKSfl 

Sac.  3.  (a)  There  la  eaUbllshed  within  the 
Dep*rtment  of  the  Interior,  an  Office  of  Na- 
tional Environmental  Study  Areas  (referred 
to  In  this  secUon  as  the  "Office")  which, 
under  the  supervision  of  and  through  regu- 
lations promulgated  by  the  Secretary,  shall 
be  responsible  for  (A)  the  administration  of 
the  program  authorized  In  this  Act  and  (B) 
the  coordination  of  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  which  are  related  to  en- 
vironmental study  areas.  The  Office  shall  be 
headed  by  a  Special  Advisor  who  shall  be 
compensated  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  that  of 
level  5  of  the  Executive  Salary  Schedule  in 
Utle  5.  United  States  Code. 

(b)  From  the  sums  appropriated,  the  Office 
shall  develop  national  environmental  study 
areas  on  public  lands  by — 

(1)  providing  the  site  to  be  used; 

(2)  developing  teaching  materials  for 
teachers  and  other  community  leaders  usmg 
the  sites  as  study  areas: 

(3)  providing  minimal  physical  Improve- 
ments such  as  water,  picnic  and  toUet  facili- 
ties, to  facUltate  the  use  of  each  site; 

(4)  initiating,  organizing  and  conducting 
elementary  and  secondary  teacher  training 
workshops  to  enhance  the  use  of  the  natural 
environment  »■  a  teaching  resource; 

(5)  providing  Inservice  training  of  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  personnel  in  establish- 
ing and  understanding  teacher  workshops 
and  in  the  techniques  of  encouraging  greater 
community  Involvement  at  the  site;  and 

(6)  providing  federal  assistsjice  to  the 
States  In  thj  development  of  environmental 
study  areas  on  State  and  local  lands. 

poucT   crnDsumn 
Sk:.  4.  Criteria  for  the  location  of  environ- 
mental study  areas  shall  be — 

(a)  avaUablUty  to  population  centers  and 
readily  aoc«asable  to  elementary  and  secon- 
dary school  tystems; 

(b)  development  of  sites  along  shorelines 
of  lakes,  rivers  and  oceans,  where  air.  water 
and  land  Interact; 

(c)  selection  of  areas  tliat  offer  the  wld>wt 
possible  variety  of  environmental  experiences 
to  the  persons  using  the  sites;  and 


(d)  such  other  matters  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  deems  appropriate. 

TXCHKICAL  ASBISTANCX 

3kc.  6.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
render  technical  assistance  to  State  and  local 
government  agencies  and  with  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  with  relevant  tx- 
pertise  and  land  resources  to  participate  in 
environmental  study  area  site  selection  and 
development. 

AXrrBOUZATION 

Sec.  fl.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro, 
prlated  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1972.  M.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973.  and  S8.000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974.  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


S.  808— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  FEDERAL  HAZ- 
ARDOUS SUBSTANCES  ACT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  battle 
to  regulate  pesticides  propwrly  is  one  of 
the  most  important  in  man's  efforts  to 
maintain  a  decent  and  habitable  place 
in  which  to  live.  The  authority  to  permit 
the  use  of  a  pesticide  is  an  awesome 
power  Indeed.  The  tremendous  impact 
that  an  individual  pesticide  may  have 
upon  the  environment  dictates  that  the 
utmost  care  be  taken  in  deciding  which 
pesticides  will  or  will  not  be  approved 
for  use. 

Yet  events  over  the  past  years  have 
shown  the  regulation  of  pesticides  In  this 
country  to  be  decidedly  Inadequate.  Con- 
tamination of  food  with  pesticide  residues 
has  become  so  prevalent  that  today  it  is 
nearly  impossible  to  eat  any  food  without 
ingesting  some  quantity  of  DDT.  Hear- 
ings of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Envi- 
ronment of  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee last  year  revealed  that  2,4,5-T,  a 
compound  In  the  use  for  over  two  decades, 
causes  birth  defects  in  test  animals.  Sub- 
committee hearings  have  also  established 
that  mercury  fungicides  for  years  have 
released  significant  amounts  of  toxic  con- 
taminants into  the  environment.  The  list 
goes  on,  demonstrating  again  and  again 
that  enough  attention  has  not  been  paid 
to  the  envirormiental  damage  certain 
pesticides  may  cause. 

In  the  last  session  of  Congress.  I  in- 
troduced S.  3866  to  strengthen  Federal 
pesticide  controls.  That  legislation,  as 
originally  drafted,  would  have  conferred 
on  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  authority  to  ban  dangerous 
pesticides.  The  theory  behind  that  provi- 
sion was  that  the  protection  of  public 
health  and  safety  must  be  a  primary  ob- 
jective of  any  pesticide  rcRulatory 
scheme  and  that  health  spokesmen  must 
have  an  adequate  voice  in  the  process 
to  keep  that  objective  paramount. 

Shortly  after  S.  3866  was  Introduced, 
however,  the  administration  announced 
plans  to  create  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency.  As  now  constituted,  the 
EPA  contains  those  elements  of  HEW 
which  were  concerned  primarily  with  the 
public  health  aspects  of  pesticide  regis- 
trations. I  am  confident  that  these  voices 
will  be  heard  and  that  appropriate  con- 
sideration will  be  given  by  EPA  to  the 
public  health  and  environmental  effects 
of  pesticides  use.  The  additional  author- 
ity originally  proposed  for  HEW  thus  now 
appears  to  be  unneeded. 
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In  addition  to  that  authority,  S.  3866 
provided  for  several  other  safeguards 
from  the  hazards  of  pesticides.  These 
safeguards  form  the  basis  for  the  bill 
I  introduce  today.  They  Include: 

First.  Provisions  setting  down  criteria 
for  the  banning  of  dangerous  pesticides; 

Second.  A  prohibition  of  the  misuse  of 
pesticides;  and 

Third.  A  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  a 
banned  pesticide. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  for  cit- 
izen action  to  enforce  the  prohibitions 
against  pesticide  misuse  and  the  sale  of 
banned  pesticides.  This  provision,  it  Is 
hoped,  will  both  enhance  enforcement 
and  impose  a  cost  to  the  violator  that 
will  In  some  way  compensate  for  future 
as  yet  unmeasured  damage. 

I  introduce  the  bill  for  appropriate 
reference,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  808)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Act  to  provide  for 
more  effective  protection  against  the  haz- 
ards caused  by  economic  poisons;  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Hart,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  808 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  2(f)  (2)  of  the  Federal  Hazardous 
Substances  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  word  "The"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this  Act, 
the". 

(b)  Section  2(q)(l)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  (B)  "  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(B)  any 
economic  poison  which  the  Administrator  by 
regulation  classifies  as  a  'banned  hazardous 
substance',  and  the  Administrator  shall  so 
classify  an  economic  pKslson  (1)  whenever 
there  Is  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  safety 
of  the  economic  p>olson  for  humans  or  the 
environment  and  there  are  less  serious  doubts 
as  to  the  safety  of  any  reasonable  alternative 
to  such  poison  or  (II)  whenever  the  protec- 
tion of  humans  or  the  environment  otherwise 
requires;   or   (C)". 

(c)  Section  2(q)  (2)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  "or  clause  (C)"  Immediately 
after  the  words  "clause  (B)",  and  by  insert- 
ing after  the  words  "Provided.  That"  the  fol- 
lowing: "(A)  If  the  Administrator  finds  that 
the  use  of  any  economic  system  presents  an 
imminent  hazard  to  the  public  health,  he 
may  by  order  published  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter give  notice  of  such  finding  and  thereupon 
such  poison  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  'banned 
hazardous  substance'  pending  the  completion 
of  proceedings  relating  to  the  issuance  of 
such  regulation,  and  (B) ". 

(d)  Section  2  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

■*{r)  The  term  'Administrator'  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency. 

"(s)  The  term  'economic  poison'  means 
(1)  any  substance  or  mixture  of  substances 
intended  for  preventing,  destroying,  repell- 
ing, or  mitigating  any  insects,  rodents,  nema- 
todes, fungi,  weeds,  and  other  forms  of  plant 
or  animal  life  or  viruses,  except  viruses  on 
or  In  living  man  or  other  animals,  which  the 
Administrator  shall  declare  to  be  a  pest,  and 
(3)  any  substance  or  mixture  of  substances 


mtended  for  use  as  a  plant  regulator,  de- 
foliant or  deslccant. 

"(t)  The  term  'Inxmlnent  hazard'  means 
any  hazard  or  potential  hazard  referred  to  In 
paragraph  (q)  of  this  section  which.  If  It 
damages  human  beings  or  the  environment. 
Is  likely  to  do  so  prior  to  the  time  normally 
required  to  carry  out  the  procedures  under 
subparagraph  (2)   of  that  paragraph." 

Sec.  2.  Section  4  of  the  Federal  Hazardous 
Substances  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"  (1)  The  use  by  any  person  of  an  economic 
poison  m  a  manner  that  Is  prohibited  by  the 
express  terms  on  the  label  of  such  poison. 

"(j)  The  sale  or  offer  for  sale  of  any  eco- 
nomic poison  which  has  been  designated  a 
'banned  hazardous  substance'  and  which  has 
moved  In  interstate  commerce." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subsection  6(a)  of  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Act  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting the  words  ",  except  subsections  (1) 
and  (j)"  Immediately  after  the  words  "sec- 
tion 4". 

(b)  Section  6  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(c)  Any  person  who  violates  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (1)  or  (J)  of  section  4  of  this 
Act  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  not  exceed- 
ing $2500  nor  less  than  $100  or  to  Imprison- 
ment for  not  less  than  ten  days  nor  more 
than  six  months,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  court.  For  purposes  of  the  proceeding 
sentence,  each  day  of  any  continuous  pro- 
hibited activity  shall  be  considered  a  separate 
violation.  One  half  of  said  penalty  shall  be 
paid  to  the  person  or  persons  giving  informa- 
tion leading  to  the  imposition  of  said  penal- 
ty. Any  such  person  may  sue  any  person  sub- 
ject to  said  penalty  for  recovery  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  penalty  to  which  he  Is  entitled. 
Court  costs  and  legal  fees  may  be  appor- 
tioned to  the  parties  If  the  interests  of  Justice 
require  such  apportionment." 

Sec.  4.  Section  17(a)  of  the  Hazardous 
Substances  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec  17(a)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shaU  be 
construed  to  modify  or  affect  the  provisions 
of  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act,  as  amended 
( 15  U.S  C.  1191-1200) ,  or  any  regulations  pro- 
mulgated thereunder;  or  of  chapter  39,  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  as  amended  (18  U.S.C. 
831  et  seq.),  or  any  regulations  promulgated 
thereunder  or  under  sections  204(a)  (2)  and 
204(a)(3)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 
as  amended  (relating  to  the  transportation 
of  dangerous  substances  and  explosives  by 
surface  carriers);  or  of  section  1716,  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  or  any  regulations  pro- 
mulgated thereunder  (relating  to  mailing  of 
dangerous  substances) ;  or  of  section  902  or 
regulations  promulgated  under  section  601 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (relating 
to  transportation  of  dangerous  substances 
and  explosives  In  aircraft);  or  of  the  Fed- 
eral Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act;  or  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act;  or  of  the  Dan- 
gerous Drug  Act  for  the  District  of  Coliimbla 
(70  Stat.  612),  or  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  regulate  the  practice  of  pharmacy  and  the 
sale  of  pKJlBons  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  May  7, 
1906  (34  Stat.  175),  as  amended;  or  of  any 
other  Act  of  Congres,  except  as  specified  In 
section  18." 

Sec  5.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fed- 
eral Hazardous  Substances  Amendment  of 
1971". 


S.  809— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  TAX  DEDUCTION 
FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  provide  the  disabled  for  the 
current  year  an  Income  tax  deduction  of 
up  to  $650  to  cover  transportation  to  and 
from  work  and  to  allow  them  the  same 


additional  $650  income  tax  deduction  as 
is  now  given  the  blind.  This  amount 
would  increase  as  the  personal  deduction 
sum  increases,  as  provided  in  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1970. 

This  measure  is  a  companion  bill  to 
HJl.  424  introduced  on  January  22  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Hon.  Wilbur  Mills, 
and  is  a  successor  of  the  legislation  I 
first  introduced  in  February  1950  in  the 
81st  Congress,  as  a  Member  then  of  the 
House. 

This  bill  is,  in  part,  similar  to  the 
amendment  to  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969  which  was  sponsored  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fannin)  of  which  I  was  a  cosponsor. 
That  amendment,  which  was  approved 
by  the  Senate  on  December  4,  1969,  pro- 
vided for  a  tax  deduction  of  up  to  $600 
to  the  handicapped  for  transportation. 
Unfortimately,  the  provision  was  lost  in 
conference. 

Our  handicapped  citizens  are  capable 
of  being  productive  workers,  contribut- 
ing to  the  Nation's  economy  instead  of 
being  dependent  upon  it.  But  their  dis- 
abilities impose  upon  them  sMlditional 
expenses  in  pursuit  of  their  livelihoods 
which  are  not  fully  deductible,  such  as 
special  orthopedic  devices,  extra  travel 
costs  because  they  are  unable  to  utilize 
routine  methods  of  transportation,  ex- 
pensive additions  to  shop  or  home  to 
fsuiilitate  their  movements,  special  pros- 
thetic devices,  higher  insurance  costs, 
and  the  costs  of  hiring  help  to  perform 
the  simple  tasks  which  the  nonhandi- 
capped  perform  for  themselves.  In  addi- 
tion, rising  costs  are  particularly  bur- 
densome. 

What  we  will  be  doing  through  this 
legislation  is  helping  these  people  to  help 
themselves  and  aiding  them  to  achieve 
some  personal  independence  from  insti- 
tutions, from  overburdened  families,  and 
from  local  and  State  governments. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans 
have  endeavored  valiantly  to  transform 
their  physical  handicaps  from  stumbling 
blocks  to  building  blocks.  They  wish  to 
use  their  crutches  to  move  on.  not  to  lean 
on.  This  legislation  will  help  them  to  do 
just  that.  It  is  as  practical  in  economic 
terms  as  it  Is  humanitarian.  It  is,  in  ef- 
fect, a  practical  bill  to  benefit  those  who 
have  no  alternative  than  to  be  practical. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  809)  to  provide  a  deduc- 
tion for  Income  tax  purixjses,  in  the 
case  of  a  disabled  individual,  for  expenses 
for  transportation  to  and  from  work; 
and  to  provide  an  additional  exemption 
for  income  tax  purposes  for  a  taxpayer 
or  spouse  who  is  disabled.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Javits,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 


S.  810— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  DISTRICT  OP  CO- 
LUMBIA ELECTION  LAW  REFORM 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  election  laws  of  the  District 
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of  Columbia  Representative  Don  Pila5>ii. 
ol  Minnesota  Is  sponsoring  a  similar  pro- 
posal in  the  House. 

The  bill  would  adopt  the  results  of  a 
careful  study  of  the  District  election  laws 
by  the  Democratic  Central  Committee 
It  encompasses  a  broad  range  of  reforms 
designed  to  open  the  processes  of  govern- 
ment to  every  voter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill,  along  with  a  brief  summary 
of  its  provisions.  l)e  included  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESroENT  pro  tempore.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: smd,  without  objection,  the  blU 
and  summary  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  bill  (S.  810)  to  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Election  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mc- 
QovERN.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro,  as  follows: 
s.  8i0 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  th,e  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tbat  the 
District  of  Columbia  Election  Act  Is  amend- 
ed wa  follows : 

( 1 )  The  Ont  sectioo  of  such  Act  It  amend- 
ed (A)  by  tnaertlng  "(a)"  Immediately  after 
"Tbat",  (B)  by  striking  out  in  clause  (3) 
thereof  tbe  words  "at  large",  (C)  by  strtlc- 
ing  out  In  clause  {2)  thereof  the  final  "and", 
(D)  by  redesignating  clause  (3)  as  cliuse 
(4),  (E)  by  adding  a  new  clause  (3)  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(3)    Alternates  to  the  offlclals  referred  to 
in   clauses    (1)    and    (2)    aboye,   where   per- 
mitted by  political  party  rules:  and", 
and,   (P)   by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  Candidates  for  office  participating  In 
an  election  of  the  offlclals  referred  to  In 
clauses  (2)  and  (3).  or  designated  pursuant 
to  clause  (4).  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion may  be  elected  or  designated,  as  the  case 
may  be.  at  large  or  by  precinct  or  ward." 

(2)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  3  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(3)  The  term  'qualified  elector'  means  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  (A)  who  does  not 
claim  voting  residence  or  right  to  vote  in 
any  State  or  territory:  and  who,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  voting  In  an  election  under  this  Act, 
has  resided  or  has  been  domiciled  In  the  Dis- 
trict continuously  since  the  beginning  of  the 
thirty-day  period  ending  on  the  day  of  such 
election;  (B)  who  Is.  or  will  be  on  the  day  of 
the  next  election,  eighteen  years  old;  (C) 
who  has  never  been  convicted  of  a  felony  In 
the  United  States,  or  Lf  he  has  been  so  con- 
victed, has  been  pardoned  or  is  no  longer 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  court  with 
respect  thereo;  and  (D)  who  la  not  mentaUy 
incompetent  as  adjudged  by  a  court  of  com- 
petent Jurtsdlctlon." 

(3)  SecUon  S(a)  (2)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the  semi- 
colon a  comma  and  the  following:  "Including 
referendums  and  advisory  elections,  approved 
by  majority  vote  of  the  City  Council,  as  part 
of  any  regular  election". 

(4)  Section  5  of  such  Act  is  amended  (1) 
by  redesignating  subsections  (b),  (c),  and 
(d)  as  subsections  (c).  (d),  and  (e),  re- 
spectively, and  (2)  by  adding  after  subsecUon 
(a)  the  following: 

"(b)  (1)  The  Board  shall,  on  the  first  Tues- 
day m  May  of  each  presidential  election 
year,  conduct  a  presidential  preference  pri- 
mary election  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia in  which  voters  therein  may  express 
thetr  preference  for  candidates  of  each  po- 


litical   party   of   the   District   of   Columbia 
for  nomination  for  President. 

"(3)  No  person  shall  participate  as  a 
candidate  In  such  primary  unless  there  shall 
have  been  filed  with  the  Board  a  petition 
on  behalf  of  his  candidacy  signed  by  at 
least  one  thousand  citizens  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  who  are  registered  under  sec- 
tion 7  of  this  Act.  and  of  the  same  poUtlcal 
party  as  the  nominee. 

"(3)  Whenever  the  Board  shall  receive  a 
petition  which  appears  to  qualUy  the  name 
of  a  candidate  for  President,  it  shall  forth- 
with In  writing  notify  the  prospective  can- 
didate of  such  petition  and  shaU  advise  him 
that,  unless,  wtthm  ten  days  after  receipt 
of  suoh  notice,  he  requests  the  Board  to 
withdraw  his  name  from  the  ballot,  his  name 
shall  appear  on  the  ballot  of  bis  party  In 
such  presidential   preference  primary. 

"(4)  No  voter  in  any  such  primary  election 
may  cast  a  ballot  for  more  than  one  candi- 
date for  nomination  for  President. 

"(5)  The  Board  shall  ascertain  and  an- 
nounce the  number  of  votes  cast  in  such 
primary  elections  within  the  DUtrlct  of  Co- 
lumbia for  each  candidate  for  each  political 
party  for  nomination  for  President. 

"(6)  The  delegates  and  alternate  dele- 
gates, of  each  poUtlcal  party  within  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  the  national  con- 
vention of  that  party  convened  for  the 
nomination  of  the  candidate  of  that  poUtl- 
cal party  for  President,  elected  in  accordance 
with  this  Act.  shall,  on  the  first  and  second 
ballot  cast  at  that  convention  for  nominees 
for  President,  be  obligated  to  vote  for  the 
candidate  for  nomination  who  received  at 
least  a  plurality  of  the  votes  cast  In  such 
presidential  preference  primary  for  all  such 
candidates  of  that  party  for  President,  but 
on  subsequent  ballots  so  cast  each  such  del- 
egate shall  be  free  to  cast  his  ballots  In  his 
discretion  without  restriction. 

"(7)  The  Board  shall  by  regulation  specify 
the  time  within  which  the  peutlons  referred 
to  in  clause  (3)  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
filed,  and  such  other  details  necessary  and 
proper  to  educate  the  purposes  and  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection." 

(5)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  7  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  after  clause  (3) 
the  following: 

"(3)  The  Board  shall  employ  at  least  one 
citizen  as  registrar  In  each  precinct  who 
shall  be  paid  a  reasonable  amount,  estab- 
lished by  the  Board,  per  voter  registered. 

"(4)  Registration  shall  be  permitted  in 
every  police  and  fire  sUtlon  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia." 

(S)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  8  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  (A)  by  striking  out  "and 
(2) ,"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ".  (3) ,  and 
(3)  ',  and  (B)  by  strllclng  cUuse  (4)  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "clause  (3)". 

(7)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  8  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "three-year" 
and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof    •ninety-day". 

(8)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  8  Is  amended 
by   (A)   amending  clause   ll)   to  read: 

(1)  to  vote,  in  any  election  of  ofllclals  re- 
ferred to  Is  clauses  (1),  (3),  and  (3)  of  tbs 
first  section  of  this  Act  and  of  offlclals 
nated  pursuant  to  clause  <4)  of  such 
tlon.  separately  or  by  slates,  for  the  candi- 
dates duly  qualified  and  nominated  under 
subaectlons  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section,  for 
election  to  each  such  office,  group  of  offices, 
or  all  offices  by  such  party". 

(B)  by  redesignating  clatose  (2)  as  clause 
(3):  and  (C)  by  adding  after  clause  (1)  the 
following : 

"<a)  to  be  Informed  by  appropriate  desig- 
nation on  the  ballot  which  candidates  are 
running  together  and  which  candidate,  if 
any.  In  the  presidential  preference  primary 
election  they  support;  and". 

(9)  SubsecUon  (1)  of  secUon  8  of  such  Act 
U  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(o)  Each  candidate  In  a  general  electton 


for  members  of  the  Board  of  Educslon  shaU 
be  nominated  for  suoh  office  by  a  petition 
(A)  filed  with  the  Board  not  later  than  forty- 
five  days  ijefore  the  date  of  such  general 
election;  and  (B)  signed  by  at  least  two 
hundred  and  fifty  persons  who  are  duly  reg- 
istered under  section  7  of  this  Act  In  the 
ward  from  which  the  candidate  seeks  elec- 
tion, or  In  the  case  of  a  candidate  running  at 
large,  signed  by  at  least  fifty  persons  in  each 
ward  of  the  District  who  are  duly  registered 
In  such  ward,  and  such  addltlonni  number 
of  persons  duly  registered  under  section  7 
of  this  Act.  without  regard  to  ward,  ae  may 
be  neoesary  for  such  petition  to  contain  not 
lass  than  ooe  thousand  persons.  A  nominat- 
ing peUtlon  for  a  candidate  in  a  general 
election  for  memljers  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion may  not  be  circulated  for  signatures 
before  the  ninety-ninth  day  preceding  the 
date  of  such  election  and  may  not  be  filed 
with  the  Board  before  the  seventieth  day 
preceding  such  date.  The  Board  may  pre- 
scribe rules  with  respect  to  the  preparation 
and  presentation  of  nonUnatlng  petitions.  In 
a  general  election  for  members  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  the  Board  shall  arrange  the 
ballots  in  each  ward  to  enj.ble  a  voter  regis- 
tered In  that  ward  to  vote  for  any  one  candi- 
date duly  nominated  to  be  elected  to  such 
office  from  such  ward,  and  to  vote  for  as 
many  candidates  duly  nominated  for  election 
at  large  to  such  office  as  there  are  Board  of 
Education  members  to  be  elected  at  large  in 
such  election." 

(10)  Section  9(c)  la  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Any  candidate  or  group  of  candidates  may. 
not  less  than  two  weeks  prior  to  such  elec- 
tion, petition  the  Board  for  credentials  au- 
thorizing watchers  at  one  or  more  polling 
places  and  at  the  place  where  the  vote  Is 
counted  for  the  next  election  during  voting 
hours  and  until  the  count  has  been  com- 
pleted The  Board  shall  formulate  rules  and 
regulations  not  Inconsistent  with  this  Act  to 
prescribe  the  form  of  watchers'  credentials, 
to  govern  the  conduct  of  such  watchers,  and 
If  necessary  to  prevent  the  conduct  of  such 
election  from  l)elng  unreasonably  otMtructed, 
to  limit  the  number  of  watchers.  Such  rules 
and  regulntlona  should  provide  fair  oppor- 
tunity for  watchers  for  all  candidates  or 
groups  of  candidates  to  challenge  prospec- 
Uve  voters  whom  the  watchers  beUeve  to  be 
unqualified  to  vote,  to  challenge  mistakes  in 
the  vote  count,  and  otherwise  to  observe  the 
conduct  of  the  election  at  the  polling  places 
and  the  counting  of  votes. 

(11)  Section  10(a)(1)  of  thU  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)(1)  The  elections  of  the  officials  re- 
ferred to  In  clauses  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  the 
first  section  and  of  officials  designated  pur- 
suant to  cUuse  (4)  of  such  section  and  the 
primary  under  section  6(b)  of  this  Act  shall 
be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  In  May  of  each 
presidential  election  year." 

(13)  Section  10(a)(7)(A)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  deleting  "a  majority"  and  in- 
serting In  heu  thereof  "at  least  40  per 
centum". 

(13)  Section  11(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the  last 
sentence  thereof,  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "In  no  case,  however,  shall  the  peti- 
tioner be  required  to  pay  the  cost  of  any 
recount  in  any  such  election  if  the  difference 
In  the  number  of  votes  received  by  the  peti- 
tioner In  connection  with  any  office  and  the 
number  of  votes  received  by  the  person  certi- 
fied as  having  been  elected  to  tliat  office  Is 
either  less  than  3  per  centum,  or  one  hun- 
dred votes." 

(14)  Section  13(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
"or"  Immediately  before  "delegate"  and  In- 
serting "or  alternate,"  Immediately  afur 
"delegate." 

(16)  Sactlon  13(d)  U  amended  by  strik- 
ing "or"  immediately  before  "delegate"  and 
Inserting  ",  or  alternate"  Immediately  after 
"delegate". 
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(16)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  13  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  f  cdlows : 

"(e)(1)  In  any  election  held  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  with  respect  to  any  office 
referred  to  in  the  first  section  of  ttils  Act 
or  with  respect  to  a  primary  under  section 
6(b)  of  this  Act,  each  candidate  for  election, 
and  the  trestsurer  of  each  Independent  or 
party  conunlttee,  shall  file  with  the  Board 
of  Eilectlons,  not  less  than  fixtee  nor  more 
than  five  days  l>efore,  and  also  within  thirty 
days  after,  the  date  on  which  such  primary 
or  general  election  Is  to  tw  held,  an  Item- 
ised statement,  complete  as  of  the  day  next 
preceding  the  date  of  filing,  setting  forth — 

"(A)  a  correct  and  Itemized  account  of 
each  contribution  received  by  such  candidate 
or  committee,  or  by  any  person  for  such 
candidate  or  committee  with  his  or  its 
knowledge  or  consent,  from  any  source,  for 
use  in  connection  with  such  election,  to- 
gether with  the  name  of  the  actual  contrib- 
utor; 

"(B)  a  correct  and  Itemized  account  of 
each  expenditure  made  by  such  candidate  or 
committee  or  by  any  person  for  such  candi- 
date or  conunlttee,  arith  bis  or  its  knowl- 
edge or  consent.  In  connection  with  such 
electton,  together  with  the  name  and  address 
of  the  person  to  whom  such  expenditure  was 
made,  the  date  of  suoh  expenditure,  and  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  made;  and 

"(C)  a  correct  and  itemized  account  of 
any  unpaid  debts  and  obligations  Incurred 
by  such  candidate  or  committee  with  re- 
spect to  such  election,  and  the  balance,  if 
any,  of  such  contributions  remaining  In  the 
candidate  or  committee's  hands. 

"(2)  A  statement  required  by  this  stibsec- 
tlon  to  be  filed  by  a  candidate  or  the  treas- 
urer of  an  Independent  or  party  conunlttee 
•hall  be  signed  by  the  candidate  or  the  treas- 
luer  of  such  committee,  as  the  case  may  l>e, 
and  shall  be  verified  by  the  oath  or  affirma- 
tion of  the  person  filing  such  statement, 
taken  before  any  officer  authorized  to  ad- 
minister oaths.  Such  statement  siiall  I>e 
deemed  properly  filed  when  deposited  at  the 
Board  of  Elections  within  the  prescribed 
time.  Such  statement  shall  t>e  preserved  by 
the  Board  of  Elections  for  a  period  of  two 
years  from  the  date  of  filing,  shall  constitute 
a  part  of  the  public  records  of  such  Board, 
and  shall  ije  open  to  public  Inspection. 

"(3)  In  any  case  In  which  a  candidate  will- 
fully falls  to  timely  file  a  statement  required 
under  this  section  to  be  filed  prior  to  such 
election,  the  Board  of  Elections  shall  Im- 
mediately disqualify  such  candidate  from 
participating  therein  as  a  candidate  and  his 
nomination  shall  be  deemed  withdrawn.  No 
candidate  for  election  to  any  such  office  or 
participation  in  such  primary  shall  be  certi- 
fied as  having  been  elected  to  ttiat  office,  or 
as  a  winner  of  any  primary  held  piusuant  to 
section  5(b)  until  all  statements  required 
to  be  filed  by  such  candidate  piu^uant  to  this 
section  have  been  filed.  Any  candidate  or 
other  person  who  willfully  violates  this  sec- 
Uon shall  be  subject  to  imprisonment  for 
thirty  days  or  a  fine  of  $6,000,  or  Ixath," 

Bbc.  2.  Title  VI  of  article  I  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act 
of  1947  (DC.  Code,  sees.  47-1567— 47-1667e) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section : 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  CsEorr  for  Campaign  Con- 
nuBuTioNs. — Pot  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
rssldenu  of  the  District  to  participate  in  the 
election  process  In  the  District,  there  shall  be 
allowed  to  an  Individual  a  credit  against  the 
tax  (If  any)  imposed  by  this  article  In  an 
amount  equal  to  60  per  centum  of  any  cam- 
paign contributions  made  to  any  candidate 
for  election  to  any  office  referred  to  In  the 
first  section  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Elec- 
tion Act,  but  In  no  event  shall  such  credit 
•xceed  the  amount  of  twenty  dollars. 

"(b)  If  the  amount  of  credit  allowed  an  in- 
dividual by  subsection  (a)  for  a  taxable  year 
exceeds  the  amount  of  tax  (computed  with- 
out regard  to  such  subsection  but  after  allow- 


ance of  any  other  credit  allowable  under  this 
article)  imposed  under  this  article  on  such 
individual  for  such  taxable  year,  a  refund 
shall  be  allowed  such  Individual  to  the  ex- 
tent that  such  credit  exceeds  the  amount  of 
such  tax. 

"(c)  (1)  A  husband  and  wife  filing  separate 
returns  for  a  taxable  year  for  which  a  joint 
return  could  have  been  made  by  them  may 
claim  between  them  only  the  total  credit  (or 
refund)  to  which  they  would  have  lieen  en- 
titled under  this  section  had  a  joint  return 
tjeen  filed. 

"(2)  No  individual  for  whom  a  personal 
exemption  was  allowed  on  another  individ- 
ual's retiUTi  shall  be  entitled  to  a  credit  (or 
refund)  under  this  section.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  such  article  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  part  of 
such  table  relating  to  title  VI  the  follow- 
ing: 
"Sec.  7.  Credit  for  campaign  contributions.". 

Sec.  3.  Paragraphs  (1),  (2).  and  (3)  of 
subsection  (c)  of  section  2  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  fix  and  regulate  the  salaries 
of  teachers,  school  officers,  and  other  em- 
ployees of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia",  approved  June  20,  1906 
(D.C.  Code.  sec.  31-101(c)),  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(1)  Each  memt>er  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion elected  from  a  ward  shall  at  the  time  of 
his  nomination  (A)  be  a  qualified  elector  (as 
that  term  Is  defined  In  section  2  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Election  Act)  In  the  school 
election  ward  from  which  he  seeks  election, 
(B)  liave,  for  the  ninety-day  period  Unme- 
dlately  preceding  his  nomination,  resided  in 
the  school  election  ward  from  which  he  Is 
nominated,  and  (C)  have,  during  the  ninety- 
day  period  next  preceding  his  nomination, 
been  an  actual  resident  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  have  during  such  period  claim- 
ed residence  nowhere  else.  A  member  shall 
forfeit  his  office  upon  falliue  to  maintain 
the  qualifications  required  by  this  para- 
graph. 

"(2)  Each  member  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion elected  at  large  shall  at  the  time  of  Ills 
nomination  (A)  l>e  a  quiJlfled  elector  (as 
that  term  is  defined  in  section  2  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Election  Act)  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  (B)  liave.  during  the 
ninety-day  period  next  preceding  his  nomi- 
nation, been  an  actual  resident  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  have  during  such  pe- 
riod claimed  residence  nowhere  else.  A  mem- 
ber shall  forfeit  his  office  upon  faUure  to 
maintain  the  qualifications  required  by  tills 
paragraph. 

"(8)  No  individual  may  hold  the  ofllce  of 
memt>er  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  (A) 
hold  another  elective  office  other  than  dele- 
gate or  alternate  delegate  to  a  convention  of 
a  p>olltlcal  party  nominating  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  or  (B)  also  be  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  government  or  of 
the  Board  of  Education.  A  member  will  for- 
feit tils  office  upon  faUure  to  maintain  the 
qualiflcatloDS  required  by  this  paragraph.". 

Sic.  4.  (a)  Section  10(a)  (3)  of  the  DUtrlct 
of  Columbia  Election  Act  Is  amended  by  de- 
leting "odd-numbered"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "even-numbered". 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  fix  and 
regulate  the  salaries  of  teachers,  school  offi- 
cers, and  other  employees  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia",  ap- 
proved June  20,  1908  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  31-101), 
the  term  of  office  of  each  member  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Education 
holding  such  office  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  Is  hereby  extended  by  one 
year. 

Sec.  5.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the 
amendments  made  thereby  shall  take  effect 
as  of  January  1, 1972, 

The  summary,  presented  by  Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN,  is  as  follows : 


Sttmmakt   or  PaovmoMs:    Amzndiixnts   to 

District  or  Colttmbia  Election  Laws 
Sponsored  bt  Senator  Oeoxge  McOovxxn 
AND  Congressman  Don  Peases 

I,    ELIGIBIUTT    TO    VOTE    AND    HOLD    OmCE, 
RECISTRATION 

Voting  age  would  t>e  reduced  to  18.  This 
provision  would  automatically  lower  to  18 
the  mlnlmtim  age  requirement  for  holding 
political  party  or  school  t>oard  offices. 

The  residency  requirement  to  vote  would 
be  reduced  to  30  days.  Residency  for  mem- 
bership on  the  School  Board  would  be  90 
days. 

While  members  of  the  Board  of  Education 
woiUd  not  be  allowed  to  hold  other  elective 
or  appointive  D.C.  office,  candidates  for  the 
Board  could  hold  such  other  office  and  would 
not  be  required  to  resign  until  elected. 

Convicted  felons  who  have  either  t>een 
pardoned  or  paid  the  full  penalty  for  their 
crime  would  be  eligible  to  vote. 

The  Board  of  Elections  would  be  required 
to  employ  at  least  one  registrar  in  each  pre- 
cinct, and  to  permit  voter  registration  at  aU 
police  and  fire  stations  in  the  District 
throughout  the  year. 

n.   NOBCINATIONB 

Piling  fees  for  candidates  for  office  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  would  be  sibollshed. 

Nominating  petitions  for  Board  of  Educa- 
tion candidates  running  at  large  in  the  Dis- 
trict would  he  required  to  include  a  mini- 
mum of  50  signatures  t>er  ward  (Instead  of 
the  present  125)  among  the  1,000  signature 
total. 

m.  PAKTT   PRIMARIES 

The  Board  of  Elections  would  conduct  a 
presidential  preference  primary  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  May  of  each  presidential  elec- 
tion year.  Nominating  petitions  would  be 
required  to  Include  at  least  UMO  signatures 
of  electors  of  the  same  political  party  as 
the  nominee,  who  would  then  be  listed  on 
the  ballot  unless  he  withdrew  within  ten 
days  after  being  notified  that  petitions  had 
been  filed. 

Election  of  party  officers  would  take  place 
on  the  same  day.  Parties  would  be  allowed  to 
elect  delegates,  alternate  delegates,  central 
committee  members  and  other  party  officials 
from  precincts  or  wards  instead  of  at  large. 

Delegates  and  alternate  delegates  to  na- 
tional nominating  conventions  would  be 
elected  In  the  same  fashion.  The  ballot  would 
Include  specification  of  the  presidential 
candidate  they  suppKjrt,  if  any,  and  would 
list  delegates  and  alternates  by  slates. 

Delegates  and  alternates  would  be  l>ound 
for  at  least  two  convention  ballots,  or  until 
released,  to  support  the  candidate  who  re- 
ceived at  least  a  plurality  of  the  vote  In  the 
primary. 

IV.    CAMPAIGN    FINANCING 

The  District  of  Columbia  tax  lavre  would 
be  amended  to  provide  a  60  percent  tax 
credit  of  up  to  $20  for  contributions  to 
candidates  for  office  in  the  District. 

Candidates  for  office  In  the  District  would 
be  required  to  file  vrtth  the  Board  of  Elec- 
tions, both  between  three  and  five  days  be- 
fore and  within  thirty  days  after  the  elec- 
tion, a  list  of  all  financial  contributions  re- 
ceived by  them  or  by  committees  on  their 
behalf,  all  campaign-related  expenditures 
and  their  purpose,  all  unpaid  debts  and 
obligations,  and  the  amount  of  contributed 
funds  remaining  unexpended.  Failure  to  file 
prior  to  the  election  would  automatically 
disqualify  the  candidate,  and  no  winning 
candidate  could  be  certified  until  all  state- 
ments were  filed.  Willful  violation  would 
subject  the  offender  to  imprisonment  for  up 
to  thirty  days  and/or  a  fine  of  up  to  five 
thousand  dollars. 

V.    VOTE    COUNT 

In  elections  for  the  Board  of  Education, 
runoffs  would  t>e  held  only  If  no  candidate 
received  at  least  40  percent  of  the  total 
vote. 
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C»n<lldat«B  would  be  eotltled  to  a  re- 
count wthout  charge  to  them  \t  the  margin 
were  leas  than  3  percent  of  the  total  vote 
or  leaa  than  100  votes. 

Candidatea  or  groups  of  candidates  would 
be  allowed  to  obtain  authorized  credentials 
to  witness  the  voting  and  vote  count,  with 
full  opportunity  to  challenge  potential  fraud 
and   mistakes. 

VI.  BXrSBXNDA  AND  AOVISOaT  BLBCTIONS 

Tlie  Board  of  Elections  would  be  speclfl- 
cally  authorlaed  to  bold  referenda  and  ad- 
visory elections  as  part  of  any  regular 
election. 

Vn.  DATBS  or  ■LSCTIOtfS 

School  Board  elections  would  be  held  In 
even  numbered  years  as  part  of  presidential 
and  delegate  elections.  Terms  of  present 
Board  members  would,  accordingly,  be  ex- 
tended one  year 


8.  832— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  EMERGENCY 
LABOR  DISPUTES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  provide  more  effective  means  for  pro- 
tecting tile  public  interest  in  those  labor 
disputes  which  are  subject  to  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act.  This  bill  will  provide  the 
Congress  with  an  additional  approach 
to  consider  with  respect  to  the  problem 
of  emergency  labor  disputes,  along  with 
those  alternative  approaches  which  have 
recently  been  offered  by  Senator  Grif- 
fin on  behali  of  the  administration  and 
by  Senator  Javits. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  is  intended 
in  particular  to  restore  to  the  railroad 
industry  a  measure  of  free  collective  bar- 
gaining and  to  provide  a  means  where- 
by labor-management  confrontations  in 
this  industry  may  be  reduced  to  less 
drastic  dimensions. 

As  we  have  seen  all  too  often  in  re- 
cent years  there  has  been  an  unfortu- 
nate tendency  for  labor  disputes  in  the 
railroad  industry  to  become  nationwide 
confrontations,  threatening  a  shutdown 
of  the  entire  rail  network  at  one  time.  In 
the  ensuing  crises  Congress  has  all  too 
often  been  called  upon  to  devise  some 
means  for  prohibiting  a  strike,  a  result 
that  I  believe  all  of  my  colleagues  will 
agree  is  most  unsatisfactory. 

A  basic  element  in  this  situation  has 
been  a  series  of  court  decisions  which 
have  ruled  that  once  bargaining  for  new 
contracts  has  been  commenced  on  a  na- 
tionwide basis  it  thereafter  constitutes  a 
violation  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  for  a 
union  to  strike  against  individual  rail- 
roads, even  though  the  union's  contracts 
are  with  the  individual  railroads.  In- 
junctions issued  by  the  courts  on  the 
basis  of  such  rulings  have  forced  the 
railroad  unions  to  choose  between  strik- 
ing all  railroads  or  not  striking  at  all. 
And  since  as  a  flnal  recourse  Congress 
has  regularly  intervened  to  prohibit  na- 
tionwide strikes,  the  practical  fact  is  that 
railroad  workers  unlike  all  other  work- 
ers in  private  employment  are  essentially 
deprived  of  any  real  right  to  strike. 

The  bill  I  now  introduce  is  Intended 
to  meet  this  problem  by  amending  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  to  make  clear  that  a 
union  may  strike  less  than  all  of  the 
railroads  so  long  as  it  does  not  strike 
more  than  three  carriers  in  any  one  of 
the  eastern,  western,  or  southeastern  re- 


gions, with  certain  additional  restrictions 
on  the  amount  of  service  that  may  be 
struck  in  any  one  such  region.  With  non- 
struck  carriers  being  precluded  from 
initiating  a  lockout,  any  strike  in  the 
railroad  industry  could  be  kept  limited 
in  scope  and  not  Inevitably  expanded  to 
nationwide  proportions.  Thus  some  de- 
gree of  the  free  collective  bargaining 
pressure  normally  found  in  other  indus- 
tries would  be  restored  in  this  industry. 

Even  on  those  carriers  that  are  struck 
the  bill  provides  for  safeguarding  the 
public  Interest  by  giving  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  after  con- 
sulting with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  to  direct  any 
such  carrier  and  striking  unions  to  pro- 
vide services  which  are  essential  to  the 
national  health  or  safety.  Such  services 
could  Include,  but  are  not  limited  to, 
transportation  of  defense  materials,  coal 
for  generation  of  electricity,  and  the 
continued  operation  of  passenger  trains 
including  commuter  service. 

I  beUeve  that  this  bill  which  has  the 
backing  of  the  AFL-CIO  find  its  member 
unions,  including  the  railroad  unions, 
could  provide  a  reasonable  basis  for  re- 
ducing the  crisis  proportions  of  many  of 
the  labor-management  impasses  we  have 
seen  in  the  railroad  industry.  It  repre- 
sents an  approach  which  I  beUeve  is  well 
worth  considering  along  with  other  ap- 
proaches which  have  so  far  been  offered. 
I  also  wish  to  invite  other  Senators  to 
submit  any  such  proposals  that  they  may 
have  and.  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  of  the 
Labor  Subcommittee,  announce  that  I 
expect  to  begin  hearings  sometime  in 
March  to  consider  in  depth  all  such  pro- 
posals. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  in  some 
quarters  that  permanent  legislation  to 
deal  with  emergency  disputes  should  be 
acted  on  quickly  so  that  it  will  be  avail- 
able in  the  event  there  is  a  strike  on 
March  1  in  the  current  rail  dispute. 

However,  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
has  recently  pointed  out.  this  cannot 
possibly  be  done.  It  is  wholly  unrealistic 
to  expect  that  we  can  permanently  re- 
solve in  such  a  short  time  a  problem 
which  for  so  many  years  has  defied  all 
attempts  to  find  a  solution  that  would  be 
supported  by  a  reasonable  consensus  of 
informed  opinion. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  carriers 
have  now  su-rived  at  tentative  settlements 
with  three  of  the  unions  in  the  present 
dispute  and  I  am  most  hopeful  that 
voluntary  settlement  with  the  fourth 
union  will  be  reached  as  well.  The  pros- 
pect* of  congressional  willingness  to  in- 
tervene, or  the  results  to  be  anticipated 
If  it  does  intervene,  are  so  uncertain  that 
no  party  to  the  current  dispute  should 
assume  that  it  can  afford  not  to  seek  out 
every  possible  basis  for  voluntary  settle- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bin  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  832)  to  amend  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  to  avoid  interruptions  of  rail- 
road transportation  that  threaten  na- 
tional safety  and  health  by  reason  of  la- 
bor disputes  and  for  other  purposes  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Williams  (for  himself 


and  Mr.  Kennidy),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


ADDITIONAL  C0SP0N80RS 
OP  BILLS 

s.  sot 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale),  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  tMr.  McIntyhb), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Has- 
Ris),  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Case)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  509,  the  International  Opium  Control 
Act. 

S.    STS 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  <Mr.  Stevens),  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  iMr.  Dominick),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  <Mr.  Inouye).  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland),  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton), the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  Young),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  <Mr.  Thurmond), 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  <Mr.  Prouty), 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Hansen)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  8. 
576.  to  provide  tax  incentives  to  encour- 
age physicians  to  practice  medicine  in 
physician  shortage  areas. 
s.  esT 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  637,  to  de-regu- 
late the  price  of  natural  gas. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

SENATE    JOINT    RXSOLUTION    S 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen), 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mil- 
ler) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  5.  designating  January 
15  of  each  year  as  "Martin  Luther  King 
Day." 

senate  joint  resolution  32 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker > .  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Allen),  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd),  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon).  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton),  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis). 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens),  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole),  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield)  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Stennisi  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  32, 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  offering  of  prayer  in  public  build- 
ings. 


February  17,  1971 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
OF  A  RESOLUTION 


SENATE    EKSOLUnON    45 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  i  Mr.  Randolph)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker),  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  . 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Burdick),  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Case),  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton),  the  Senator 
!from  California  (Mr.  Cranston),  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland)  , 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  , 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan), 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens  ) ,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  45,  to  au- 
thorize the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  to  make  a  study  of  na- 
tional fuels  and  energy  jxjlicy. 


of  Alaska.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Rog- 
ers C.  B.  Morton,  and  representatives  of 
the  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives.  The 
committee  will  receive  and  print  as  a 
part  of  the  hearing  record  statements 
which  other  persons  or  organizations 
may  care  to  make. 


NOTICE  OP  CANCELLATION  OF 
HEARINGS  ON  FARM  HOUSING 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  10  I  announced  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, of  which  I  am  chairman,  would 
hold  a  1-day  hearing  on  March  2,  1971, 
on  the  farm  housing  programs.  The  main 
purpose  of  the  hearing  was  to  receive 
testimony  on  the  proposed  cutback  by 
the  administration  of  the  $1.5  billion 
budgeted  for  farm  housing  programs 
during  fiscal  year  1971. 

I  should  like  to  announce  that  the  sub- 
committee has  canceled  this  hearing  set 
for  March  2  as  a  result  of  the  adminis- 
tration's announcement  on  February  11 
that  the  one-half  billion  dollars  In  badly 
needed  funds  is  being  restored.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  President  has  responded 
promptly  to  the  committee's  announced 
intention  of  showing  clearly  the  great 
need  for  full  funding  of  this  outstanding 
program  and  immediately  restored  the 
funds.  Restoration  of  the  1971  funding 
could  mean  almost  50,000  more  houses 
for  farm  and  rural  families  in  the  United 
States  this  year.  I  hope  in  light  of  the 
great  need  to  increase  housing  and  bol- 
ster employment  in  our  rural  areas,  that 
the  administration  will  follow  through 
on  its  budget  pledge  to  increase  rural 
housing  programs  by  an  additional  $600 
million  next  year. 


NOTICE  OF  FIELD  HEARINGS  OF 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
EQUAL  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTU- 
NITY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 111  (a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1970,  I  suinounce  that 
the  Select  Committee  on  Equal  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  will  hold  field  hear- 
ings during  the  first  week  in  March  as 
follows :  Tuesday,  March  2,  and  Wednes- 
day, March  3,  Portland,  Oreg.:  Thurs- 
day, March  4,  Berkeley,  Calif.;  Friday. 
March  5.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

These  hearings  will  examine  the  ef- 
forts of  school  districts  in  California  and 
Oregon  to  eliminate  racial  isolation  and 
provide  equal  educational  opportunity 
and  relatecl  problems. 


FEBRUARY  17  HEARING  CAN- 
CELED; NEW  HEARING  SCHED- 
ULED FOR  FEBRUARY  18,  1971.  ON 
ALASKA  NATIVE  LAND  CLAIMS 
SETTLEMENT   LEGISLATION 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  a  sched- 
uling problem  has  necessitated  a  change 
in  the  hearings  previously  scheduled  for 
February  17.  1971.  before  the  Senate  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  on 
legislation  relating  to  the  settlement  of 
the  Alaska  native  land  claims.  The 
hearings  have  been  rescheduled  for  Feb- 
ruary 18  and  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  in  room 
3110  of  the  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

Witnesses  testifying  before  the  com- 
mittee will  include  Gov.  William  Egan 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  EXPORT- 
IMPORT  BANK  ACT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  9.  1971.  I  announced  that 
hearings  would  be  held  on  March  22  and 
23  before  the  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee  in  order  to  re- 
ceive testimony  on  S.  19  and  S.  581,  bills 
to  amend  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  now  like  to  an- 
nounce a  change  in  that  schedule.  Hear- 
ings will  be  held  by  the  International 
Finance  Subcommittee  of  the  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee 
to  receive  testimony  on  S.  19  and  8.  581 
on  March  8,  9,  and  11.  All  persons  in- 
terested in  testifying  on  these  bills  should 
contact  Mr.  Dudley  L.  O'Neal,  Jr.,  staff 
director  and  general  counsel,  or  Mr. 
Hugh  Smith,  Jr.,  assistant  counsel,  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs,  5300  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C.  20510;  telephone 
225-7391. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


REVENUE  SHARING — SPEECHES  BY 
SENATOR  COOK 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 9  I  had  the  privilege  of  introducing 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  37  other  Sena- 
tors S.  680,  embodying  the  general  pur- 
pose revenue  sharing  proposal  of  the 
Nixon  administration.  I  am  delighted 
that  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  Is  among  the 
cosponsors  of  the  mesisure. 

Senator  Cook  has  recently  made  two 
characteristically  fine  speeches  in  his 
home  State,  each  of  which  deals  in  whole 
or  In  part  with  the  subject  of  revenue 
sharing.  It  is  clear  from  these  speeches 
that  Senator  Cook  will  be  among  the 
most  articulate  and  persuasive  of  the 
proponents  of  revenue  sharing.  Because 
I  know  that  Senators  will  be  Interested 


in  these  two  speeches.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remaxks   bt   Senator   Cook,   Paddcah,  Kt., 
Februabt   10.   1971 
Woodrow  Wilson  once  said: 
"We  stand  in  the  presence  of  a  revolu- 
tion— not  a  bloody  revolution:    America  Is 
not  given  to  the  spUllng  of  blood — but  a  si- 
lent revolution,  whereby  America  will  insist 
upon    recovering    In    practice    those    Ideala 
which  she  has  always  professed  .  .  ." 

These  words  are  perhaps  more  significant 
today  than  they  were  to  America  In  1913. 
President  Nixon  recognized  this  situation, 
and  outlined  In  his  State  of  the  Union  Mes- 
sage, a  dramatic  proposal  to  reverse  the  trend 
toward  centralized  government.  This  pro- 
posal Is  a  plan  for  sharing  federal  tax  reve- 
nues with  state  and  local  governments. 

The  President  referred  to  the  need  for 
such  a  program  la  a  recent  message  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  He  said  that 
state  and  local  officials,  possessing  the  talent 
and  ambition  to  help  In  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  their  people,  have  been  frustrated  by 
lack  of  resources,  and  have  been  forced  to 
rely  on  the  Federal  Bureaucracy  for  grants 
which  are  not  always  available. 

A  few  statistics  will  dramatically  Illustrate 
the  crisis  in  oiu-  State  and  local  governments. 
A  financial  squeeze  has  developed  in  State 
and  local  governments,  as  demands  for  more 
bnA  better  services  have  outpaced  the  re- 
sources needed  to  supply  them.  Prom  1948  to 
1969.  total  expenditures  by  State  and  local 
governments  have  Increased  from  (21  billion 
to  $119  billion  while  total  revenues  rose  from 
$20  billion  to  only  $98  billion. 

Paced  by  mounting  deficits,  the  States  and 
localities  have  been  forced  to  incur  a  burden- 
some debt  which  has  increased  over  600%  In 
the  last  twenty  vears  from  $20  billion  to  over 
$140  billion. 

The  President  has  referred  to  this  critical 
situation  as  a  "fiscal  mismatch."  in  which 
needs  grow  fastest  at  the  State  and  local  level, 
while  revenues  grow  fastest  at  the  Federal 
level. 

Further  complicating  the  problem  has  been 
and  "efficiency  mismatch,"  In  which  revenue* 
are  most  efficiently  collected  at  the  federal 
level,  but  more  efficiently  employed  at  the 
State  and  local  levels. 

The  President's  revenue  sharing  proposal  la 
a  momentous  attempt  to  even  the  sides  in  the 
fiscal  struggle.  It  attempts  to  make  available 
to  the  State  and  local  governments  the  finan- 
cial resources  they  require  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing needs  of  their  citizens.  At  the  same  time 
this  program  would  allow  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  to  maintain  its  more  efficient  tax 
collection  system. 

".'^  a  growing  community.  Paducah  faces 
this  same  financial  squeeze.  I  am  sure  that 
your  local  officials  and  the  McCracken  County 
officials  have  felt  this  fiscal  pinch,  while  try- 
ing to  provide  the  best  government  services 
to  their  people. 

Today,  therefore.  I  would  like  to  explain  to 
you  the  concept  of  revenue  sharing  and  what 
consequences  this  program  would  have  for 
your  community  and  thousands  of  other  com- 
munities throughout  the  Nation. 

Revenue  sharing,  simply  stated.  Is  a  pro- 
gram under  which  the  Federal  Government 
would  distribute  a  portion  of  Its  tax  rev- 
enues to  State  and  local  governments.  This 
distribution  would  be  on  a  "no-strlngs"  basis. 
In  other  words,  the  Federal  Government 
would  not  specify  a  particular  use  of  the 
funds. 

Under  the  President's  plan.  $5  bllUon  dol- 
lars would  be  distributed  during  the  Ist 
year  of  the  program  through  the  general  rev- 
enue   sharing    section.    These    funds    could 
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b«  employed  at  Che  discretion  of  the  State 
and  local  ofllclaLs  subject  ooJy  to  certain 
accounting  requirements.  These  funds  would 
be  shared  almost  equally  between  the  State 
»nd  local  governments.  The  funds  may  be 
shared  according  to  the  formiila  prescribed 
In  the  program,  or  by  any  acceptable  for- 
mula which  the  various  States,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  their  local  governments,  may  pro- 
pose as  an  alternative.  One  stipulation  of 
the  program  gives  the  States  an  Incentive  to 
develop  alternative  plans,  by  Increasing  the 
funds  avaUable  to  those  States  adopting  an 
alternative  method. 

In  addition  to  those  funds,  the  proposal 
would  make  available  111  billion  under  Its 
special  revenue  sharing  section.  These  fund.s 
could  be  used  only  within  a  number  of  gen- 
eral categories.  These  are:  law  enforcement, 
transportation,  urban  community  develop- 
ment, rural  community  development,  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  and  man- 
power training.  Within  these  general  cate- 
gories, however.  State  and  local  officials 
would  retain  considerable  flexibility  as  to 
the  specific  uses  of  the  funds. 

This  program  woiild  have  a  greater  Im- 
pact on  the  operations  of  State  and  local 
governments  than  any  government  program 
in  moderate  history.  Actually,  however,  to 
refer  to  revenue  sharing  as  a  Federal  pro- 
gram Is  a  misnomer.  Revenue  sharing  would 
be  a  cooperative  program  bringing  all  the 
reeources  of  Federal.  State,  county  and  local 
governments  together  in  a  momentous  ef- 
fort to  Improve  the  quality  of  life  for  every 
American.  Such  a  program  would  reverse  the 
tivnd  of  American  history  by  returning  power 
and  dollars  to  the  States  and  localities.  And 
bringing  us  nearer  to  the  original  concept  of 
federalism. 

Many  desirable  Improvements  would  be 
achieved  through  a  revenue  sharing  program. 
First,  State  and  local  governments  would 
Anally  have  resources  sufficient  to  meet  many 
of  the  needs  of  their  cttazens.  This  would  al- 
low State  and  local  officials  to  fulfill  the 
pesponslbllltles  that  accompany  their  offices. 
Many  officials  have  been  unable  to  achieve 
noticeable  progress  In  their  communlUes. 
This  has  not  been  the  reeult  of  Inability  or 
desire,  but  rather  It  has  been  the  conse- 
quence of  Insufficient  resources. 

With  the  Itnowledge  that  adequate  funds 
are  available,  these  officials  would  be  able  to 
establish  a  sound  set  of  priorities,  and  to 
Implement  syjtematlc  programs  to  deal  with 
thoee  prtorltlee  One  of  the  major  obstacles 
facing  State  and  local  officials  has  too  often 
been  the  uncertainty  of  available  funds. 
Forced  to  rely  on  fluctuaUng  revenues  and 
the  Federal  grant  programs,  they  have  been 
imable  to  proceed  Into  major  programs  with 
the  conflclence  that  funds  could  be  obtained 
to  see  the  programs  through  to  completion. 
This  major  obstacle  would  be  hurdled  by  a 
revenue  sharing  program. 

More  efficient  use  of  tax  dollars  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  result  of  such  a  program.  It  la 
totally  Illogical  to  contend  that  Washington 
bureaucrate  are  more  capable  of  dealing  with 
local  problems  than  those  officials  who  must 
deal  with  them  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  The 
revenue  sharing  program,  by  giving  State  and 
local  officials  Increased  financial  aid  and  dls- 
creuon  aj  to  the  use  of  that  aid,  would  re- 
turn the  capacity  to  solve  the  problems  of 
the  people,  to  those  officials  closest  to  the 
problems. 

Revenue  sharing  should  also  Improve  the 
quauty  of  State  and  local  government.  Offi- 
cials would  be  forced  to  account  to  their 
citizens  without  being  able  to  pass-the-buck 
to  Washington.  ThU  Increased  accountability 
would  result  because  constltuenu  could  more 
reasonably  demand  better  and  expanded 
Government  services. 

Finally  revenue  sharing  could  help  to  re- 
store public  confidence  In  a  Federal  Oovera- 
ment  which  many  feel  has  forgotten  how 
to  govern.  Such  a  program  would  indicate 
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that  the  Federal  Oovernment  Is  more  con- 
cerned with  Improving  the  lives  of  all  Amer- 
icans than  with  centralizing  ail  power  and 
resources  under  Its  domain. 

I  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  the  Preel- 
denfs  revenue  sharing  plan  would  be  a 
cure-all,  but  It  Is  a  major  step  In  the  right 
direction. 

The  Inevitable  question  which  arises  Is: 
where  Is  the  money  coming  from?  President 
NUon  has  explicitly  stated  that  no  raise  m 
federal  income  tax  wlU  be  necessitated  by 
the  revenue  sharing  program.  The  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1972  sutes:  "the  resources 
for  the  new  revenue  sharing  plan  would  come 
from  revenues  generated  from  the  federal 
personal  Income  tax  base  and  from  the  con- 
version of  a  set  of  narrower  categorical  grants 
into  the  new  program." 

The  general  revenue  sharing  funds  would 
be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  a  formula 
which  relates  the  population  of  a  state  and 
the  willingness  of  that  state  to  tax  Itself. 
This  willingness  to  tax — which  the  proporal 
refers  to  as  a  state's  "tax  effort" — is  deter- 
mined by  the  taxes  collected  In  relation  to 
per  capita  Income. 

Thus  there  Is  no  validity  to  the  crlUclsm 
that  states  would  become  lax  about  their 
own  tax  collections  If  the  revenue  sharing 
program  were  Implemented.  Actually  the 
program  may  have  an  opposite  effect  States 
may  be  encouraged  to  lower  sales  and  prop- 
erty taxes,  but  raise  Income  taxes,  thereby 
Increasing  their  porUon  of  the  revenue 
sharing  dollars  without  burdening  their 
citizens  with  additional  costs  In  total  tax 
dollars.  This  would  be  an  example  of  the 
local  Initiative  which  the  president's  pro- 
poaal  is  Intended  to  promote. 

I  have  consistently  supported  the  concept 
of  revenue  sharing,  and  co-sponsored  the 
General  Reserve  Sharing  Act  of  1971.  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  yesterday  by  Senator 
Howard  Baker  of  Tennessee.  I  believe  that 
such  a  proposal  would  be  the  most  efficient 
and  economically  sound  program  to  begin  to 
solve  the  myriad  problems  facing  our  State 
and  local  governments.  I  fear  that  this  issue 
will  unfortunately  become  a  partisan  one, 
and  I  would  consider  It  a  disaster  If  party 
pollUcs  becomes  an  obstacle  to  Intelligent 
discussion  and  debate  of  this  vital  question 
I  believe  It  has  been  clearly  shown  that 
the  massive  Federal  bureaucracy  can  no 
longer  effectively  deal  with  State  and  local 
problems.  This  task  must  be  accomplished 
by  thoee  most  familiar  with  the  problem. 
The  Federal  Oovernment  has  for  too  long 
tried  to  usurp  the  reeponslblllties  for  local 
government  from  those  whom  the  people 
directly  charged  with  the  fulfillment  of  thoee 
responsibilities. 

Joseph  Prleetly  once  said:  "If  the  power 
of  government  be  very  extensive,  and  the 
subjects  of  It  have,  consequently,  little 
power  over  their  own  actions,  that  govern- 
ment is  tyrannical  and  oppressive."  Indeed 
many  Amertcans  hold  this  opinion.  The  rev- 
enue sharing  proposal  Is  a  timely  and  vital 
program  which  could  reshape  our  Govern- 
ment, resolve  the  fiscal  crisis  now  facing  our 
States  and  looallUes.  and  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  life  for  every  American  in  every  area 
of  our  Nation. 

RxMAXKS  BY  Senator  Cook.  Ptktvtlle,  Kt.. 
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Joseph  Priestley  once  wrote: 

"If  the  power  of  government  be  very  exten- 
sive, and  the  subjects  of  It  have,  conse- 
quently, little  power  over  their  own  actions, 
that  government  U  tyrannical,  and  oppres- 
sive .  .     • 

Indeed  the  American  public  has  begun  to 
feel  that  the  Federal  Government  has  become 
an  oppresBlve  institution.  After  decades  of 
frustration  to  dealing  with  the  massive  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy.  State  and  local  officials,  as 
weU  as  the  ottiaens.  have  begim  questioning 


whether  the  federal  system  is  still  capable  of 
governing  efficiently. 

President  Nixon  recognized  this  mood,  and 
described  the  problem  In  a  recent  message  to 
Congress: 

"Part  of  the  genius  of  our  American  system 
is  that  we  have  not  Just  one  unit  of  govern- 
ment but  many,  not  Just  one  Chief  Executive 
and  Congress  in  Washington,  but  many  chief 
executives  and  legislators  In  sUtehouses  and 
courthouses  and  city  halls  across  our  land 
I  know  these  men  and  women  well.  I  know 
that  they  enter  office  with  high  hopes  and 
with  sweeping  aspirations.  I  know  they  have 
the  potential  to  be  full  and  effective  partners 
in  our  quest  for  public  progress. 

"But  once  they  have  taken  office,  our  lead- 
ers at  the  State  and  local  level  often  encoun- 
ter bitter  disappointment.  For  then  they  dis- 
cover that  while  the  need  for  leadership  is 
pressing,  and  their  potential  for  leadership  is 
great,  the  power  to  provide  effective  leader- 
ship U  often  Inadequate  to  their  responslbll- 
Itlea.  Theu-  dollars  are  not  sufficient  to  fulfill 
either  their  dreams  or  their  most  Immediate 
and  pressing  needs. 
"And  the  situation  Is  getting  worse." 
Thus  the  President  outlined  his  reasons 
for  his  revolutionary  revenue  sharing  pro- 
poeal. 

The  revenue  sharing  program  would  have  a 
greater  direct  Impact  on  the  operations  of 
State  and  local  governmenU  than  any  Fed- 
eral program  In  modem  history. 

Time  magazine,  on  February  1,  called  It 
"a  truly  radical  plan  to  reverse  the  history 
of  decades  by  reversing  some  of  the  fiow  of 
gjvernraenui  money  and  power — by  turning 
it  back  from  Washington  toward  the  States." 
The  President's  proposal  Is  a  momentous 
attempt  to  improve  this  critical  situation. 
Through  the  revenue  sharing  system  the 
Federal  Oovernment  would  make  available  to 
State  and  local  officials  resources  sufficient 
to  allow  them  to  put  their  talents  to  work 
for  the  benefit  of  their  citizens.  The  Presl- 
dents  proposal  is  a  major  step  toward 
achieving  that  goal. 

Revenue  siiarlng,  simply  stated,  is  a  sys- 
tem under  which  the  Federal  Government 
would  distribute  a  portion  of  its  tax  revenues 
to  States  and  localities  without  specifying 
a  particular  use  of  the  funds. 

Under  the  President's  revenue  sharing  pro- 
posal there  would  be  two  types  of  shared 
funds  General  revenue  sharing  would  make 
available  to  the  States  and  localities  $6  bU- 
Uon  on  a  'no  strings  "  basis.  These  funds  to 
be  shared  almost  equaUy  between  the  State 
and  local  governments,  could  be  employed 
at  the  discretion  of  the  SUte  and  local  of- 
ficials, subject  only  to  certain  accounting 
requirements 

The  proposal  also  calls  for  $11  billion  un- 
der the  ••special  revenue  sharing"  section 
These  fimds  must  be  used  for  specified  pur- 
poses; for  example,  law  enforcement,  edu- 
cation or  rural  development  programs. 
Within  these  broad  categories,  however,  the 
State  and  local  officials  have  considerable 
flexibility  as  to  the  specific  use  of  the  funds. 
From  a  strictly  financial  standpoint,  rev- 
enue sharing  U  a  dire  necessity.  SUte  and 
local  governments,  faced  by  demands  for  In- 
creased services  have  been  forced  to  Increase 
local  sales  and  property  taxes  to  supplement 
regular  revenues.  This  has  not  been  suffi- 
cient, however,  as  the  rise  in  State  and  local 
expenditures  has  outpaced  the  rise  In  reve- 
nues. From  1948  to  1969  total  SUte  and  local 
expenditures  rose  from  $21  bUllon  to  $119 
billion  while  revenues  rose  from  $20  blUion 
to  $98  billion.  Thus  most  Sutes  have  been 
forced  to  Incur  mountainous  debts  in  order 
to  meet  their  obligations.  Prom  1948  to  1969, 
total  SUte  and  local  indebtedness  has  m- 
creased  over  600%.  from  $19  billion  to  $135 
billion. 

Preeldent  Nixon  suted  that  the  fiscal  crisis 
in  SUte  and  local  governments  has  resulted 
in  a  "fiscal  mismatch,"  In  which  needs  grow 
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fastest  at  the  SUte  and  local  level,  while 
revenues  grow  fastest  at  the  Federal  level. 

Aggravating  the  problem,  he  asserts,  has 
been  an  "efficiency  mismatch",  whereby  rev- 
enues are  most  effectively  collected  by  the 
Federal  Government,  but  most  effectively 
employed  by  the  SUte  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

Revenue  sharing  would  accomplish  several 
crucial  changes.  First  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment would  return  to  SUte  and  local  offi- 
cials the  power  to  fulfill  the  responsibilities 
that  accompany  their  offices.  With  the  knowl- 
edge that  funds  would  be  available,  officials 
would  be  able  to  set  some  priorities  for  the 
use  of  the  funds,  ratther  than  having  to 
take  what  money  would  be  available  under 
the  Federal  Oovernment  grant  programs  cur- 
rently existing. 

Second,  with  Increased  financial  resources 
at  their  dlspcisal,  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments could  :more  ably  deal  with  those  prob- 
lems that  they  are  most  familiar  with.  It  is 
totally  Illogical  to  assume  that  Federal  ad- 
ministrators can  more  effectively  solve  prob- 
lems which  they  cursorily  view  from  Wash- 
ington, while  local  and  SUte  officials  must 
deal  with  the  problems  on  a  dally  basis. 

Revenue  sharing  should  also  bring  im- 
proved performance  by  SUte  and  local  of- 
ficials, by  making  them  more  accounUble 
for  the  actions  of  their  administrations.  I 
am  In  no  way  Inferring  that  Increased  finan- 
cial aid  would  be  a  panacea.  However,  con- 
stituents could  more  logically  demand  better 
and  expanded  Oovernment  services  from 
their  elected  officials,  with  the  increase  In 
SUte  and  local  revenues. 

Finally,  a  revenue  sharing  system  wotild 
restore  confidence  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment by  showing  the  f>eopIe  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  vitally  concerned  with  the  quality 
of  life  of  every  Individual,  and  of  every  geo- 
graphic area  of  America. 

One  major  attraction  of  the  President's 
proposal  is  that  it  calls  for  no  additional 
Federal  taxes.  As  I  previously  mentioned,  it 
Is  a  plan  to  distribute  a  portion  of  existing 
Federal  revenues.  The  shares  to  be  distributed 
to  the  States  and  localities  would  grow  with 
the  nation's  income.  Thus  SUtes  and  local- 
ities could  more  effectively  budget  their  ac- 
tivities, knowing  that  a  definite  amount  of 
funds  would  be  available. 

Also,  under  the  revenue  sharing  formula, 
the  proportion  of  funds  to  be  distributed 
among  the  States  and  localities  depends  on 
their  population  and  willingness  to  tax  them- 
selves. This  would  be  determined  by  the  taxes 
collected  in  relation  to  per  capita  Income, 
"nius  the  criticism  is  unfounded  that  states 
would  be  lax  about  Ux  collections  under  rev- 
enue sharing. 

Another  major  question  which  has  arisen 
from  the  President's  prop>osal  concerns  the 
fate  of  existing  grant  programs — programs 
subsidized  by  the  Federal  Government  where 
local  or  SUte  funds  are  matched  by  Federal 
fimds. 

This  question  Is  of  vital  concern  to  the 
citizens  of  Plkevllle  and  to  the  entire  Ap- 
palachian area.  The  budget  for  1972,  in  lU 
explanation  of  the  revenue  sharing  proposal, 
states  that  the  only  grant  programs  to  be 
maintained  are  those  for  which  there  is  ".  .  . 
a  clear,   continuing   national   requirement." 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
falls  into  the  category  of  some  760  Federal 
grant  programs  which  must  be  re-assessed 
tinder  the  revenue  sharing  proposal.  I.  for 
one.  believe  that  no  Federal  program  has 
yielded  greater  benefits  for  the  people  within 
Its  sphere  of  influence,  and  for  the  Nation, 
than  the  ARC  program  Since  1965.  when  the 
Congress  passed  the  Appcdachlan  Regional 
Development  Act.  which  authorized  and 
funded  the  development  program,  many  ma- 
terial improvements  have  been  achieved: 
Over  860  miles  of  Ap>palachlan  development 
highways  have  been  completed  or  are  under 
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construction.  This  highway  program  Is  vlUl 
to  the  economic  growth  of  the  region. 

Over  300  vocational  and  technical  train- 
ing centers  have  been  funded,  providing 
needed  educational  facilities  for  210,000  Ap- 
palachian students. 

Fifty-one  new  health  services  were  Inaugu- 
rated In  1970  alone,  providing  health  serv- 
ice networks  for  thousands  of  Appalachian 
residents  In  need  of  medical  care. 

The  Appalachian  housing  fund  has  helped 
to  Initiate  the  construction  of  over  7,000 
unlU  of  low  and  moderate  Income  housing. 

Twenty-eight  mine  reclamation  projects 
have  been  completed.  This  program  consti- 
tutes the  beginning  of  the  solution  of  a 
problem  peculiar  to  the  Appalachian  region. 

Finally,  numerous  public  facilities  have 
been  Improved  and  expanded,  including 
libraries,  schools,  water  pollution  control  fa- 
cilities, and  airports. 

The  value  of  the  Appalachian  regional 
commission  extends  past  the  people  of  Ap- 
palachla.  It  also  serves  as  a  model  for  the 
nation,  for  it  indicates  what  progress  can  be 
made  through  the  cooperation  of  areas  fac- 
ing common  problems  and  common  needs. 

During  its  existence,  the  ARC  has  been 
wholeheartedly  supported  by  the  thirty-four 
different  Governors  who  have  served  the 
sUtes  involved  in  the  Commission.  Men  of 
various  political  persuasions  and  of  both 
parties  have  considered  this  program  vital  for 
the  citizens  and  areas  of  their  sUtes  which 
have  been  served  by  the  ARC. 

I  have  always  recognized  the  great  value 
of  this  program,  and  recently  co-sponsored 
the  Cooper-Randolph  bill,  which  would  ex- 
tend the  authorization  of  the  ARC  for  an- 
other four  years. 

At  this  Juncture,  the  sUtus  of  the  ARC 
under  the  President's  revenue  sharing  pro- 
posal is  uncertain.  The  administration  has 
recommended  an  extension  of  the  program 
for  one  year,  and  plans  to  re-assess  it  at 
that  point. 

To  me  it  would  be  sheer  folly  to  see  this 
program  deemphasized,  when  It  has  Just  be- 
gun to  revitalize  an  area  that  has  been  too 
long  neglected. 

John  B.  Waters,  Jr.,  Federal  Co-chairman 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission. 
said  during  recent  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate Public  Works  Committee: 

"I  can  both  see  and  feel  what  this  pro- 
gram means  to  the  people  of  the  Api>alachlan 
region." 

Certainly  it  must  be  possible  to  Include  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission  In  a  rev- 
enue sharing  system.  The  two  are  not  incom- 
patible. Actually  the  ARC  is  a  prime  example 
of  revenue  sharing.  Thirteen  SUtes  have 
shared  common  funds  and  have  used  them 
for  the  true  betterment  of  all  the  people  of 
Appalachia.  Senator  Howard  Baker  of  Tennes- 
see, sponsor  of  the  revenue  sharing  bill  In  the 
Senate,  has  also  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Conmilsslon  could 
comfortably  exist  within  the  framework  of 
a  revenue  sharing  system. 

I  hope  that  a  majority  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  will  recognize  the  benefits  of 
the  Appalachian  development  program  and 
will  preserve  this  organization  so  that  it  may 
compleU  the  miraculous  work  It  has  done. 

Further.  It  is  my  hope  and  firm  belief,  that 
a  revenue  sharing  system  would  allow  all 
sutes.  counties  and  municipalities  to  provide 
for  their  citizens  progress  similar  to  that 
accomplished  by  the  Appalachian  Commis- 
sion. Indeed,  this  should  be  the  major  ob- 
jective of  any  government:  To  provide  the 
best  possible  quality  of  life  for  lU  citizens, 
for  only  in  this  manner  can  a  government 
truly  Justify  its  existence. 


men  from  Pocomoke  City,  Md.,  who  in- 
form me  of  a  matter  which  I  am  siure  will 
be  of  interest  to  the  entire  Senate. 

Wayne  Powell  and  James  Layton  are 
the  operators  of  a  teenage  dance  cente' 
called  Transmedla.  And,  in  an  era  when 
the  patriotism  of  some  of  our  youth  has 
been  questioned,  these  men  are  proudly 
Gying  the  American  flag  over  a  facility 
which  is  patronized  by  scores  of  young 
people  from  the  Pocomoke  City  area. 

In  their  letter — with  wliich  they  en- 
closed a  snapshot  of  the  flag  flying  proud- 
ly over  their  center — Mr.  Powell  and  Mr. 
Layton  were  careful  to  explain  the  feel- 
ings which  inspired  them  to  fly  the  flag. 

They  wrote : 

We  feel  that  displaying  the  Flag  docs  not 
mean  that  we  give  blanket  support  to  every 
action  by  our  g;overrunent,  but  it  does  rep- 
resent a  sincere  respect  for  and  dedication 
to  the  system  for  which  it  stands.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  to  you  that  from  the  com- 
me  lU  we  have  received  since  the  Flag  was 
put  up,  most  young  people  in  our  area  feel 
that  way,  too. 

Let  me  say  that  I  feel  that  the  atti- 
tude of  these  young  men  and  the  youth  of 
the  Pocomoke  City  area  is  deserving  of 
our  highest  praise.  It  embodies  not  only 
the  commitment  to  imity  of  purpose 
within  our  troubled  coimtry  but  also  the 
spirit  of  responsible  dissent,  which  is 
always  the  genesis  of  the  creativity  and 
progress  of  a  free  and  noble  nation. 


OUR  FLAG 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
recently  been  contacted  by  two  young 


PROBLEMS  CONFRONTING  OLDER 
AMERICANS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 13,  1971,  I  held  an  important  pub- 
lic hearing  in  Ada,  Okla.,  on  the  subject 
of  the  various  problems  confronting  our 
older  Americans.  The  testimony  I  re- 
ceived at  that  tune  was  thoughtful  and 
worthwhile,  and  I  believe  that  Senators 
and  relevant  committees  can  beneflt 
from  considering  it.  Accordingly,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  second  por- 
tion of  that  testimony,  which  deals  pri- 
marily with  some  of  the  positive  pro- 
grams devised  for  employment  and  crea- 
tive concern  for  our  elderly,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Older  Amxxicams — n 

Senator  Harris.  Next,  I  want  to  call  on  Mr. 
Dale  Kirk  who  is  Director  of  the  Sequoyah 
Foster  Grandparent  Project.  Dale,  thank  you 
for  coming.  We'll  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

BTATEMKtfT  Or  ICR.  DALK  KIRK,  DIRXCTOR,  BBQUO- 
YAR  rOSTER  GRAKDPARENT  PROJECT,  BAIXISAW, 
OKLA. 

Thank  you.  Senator  Harris.  It  Is  a  slnoare 
pleasure  for  me  to  participate  in  these  pro- 
ceedings today.  It  is  good  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  the  Foster  Grandparent 
program  in  a  forum  such  as  this  with  those 
pteople  who  are  concerned  about  the  needs 
and  problems  of  older  Americans. 

I  firmly  beUeve  the  Foster  Grandparent 
Program  is  a  prime  example  of  what  local, 
sUte,  and  federal  agencies  can  do  to  meat 
more  of  those  needs. 

Classes  are  over  at  Seneca  Indian  School 
and  Susie  SlxklUer  rushes  to  her  dormitory. 
Her  brown  eyes  sparkle  with  happy  anticipa- 
tion. 

As  she  hurries  along,  she  notices  several  of 
her  friends  are  scurrying  after  her.  Her  eager- 
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neaa  grows  ma  she  reaches  the  campus  and  as 
she  bursts  Into  the  dormitory  living  room, 
her  voice  sings.  "HI.  Orandmal" 

The  Indian  ciUld  and  Foeter  Grandmother 
daap  the  other  with  ouutretched  arms,  each 
giving  of  her  love  and  receiving  aa  much  in 
return. 

One  Grandmother  has  caught  the  essence 
of  this  personal  relationship  In  these  simple, 
yet  eloquent  words.  She  writes.  "Being  a 
Foster  Grandparent  gives  me  the  satisfied 
feeling  that  I  am  giving  love  and  understand- 
ing where  It  Is  most  needed  I  If.  In  my  eiTorts, 
I  can  some  way  reach  out  to  them  and  make 
them  understand  that  they  are  Important, 
that  they  are  loved  and  wanted  and  have  a 
place  in  this  world,  then  I  will  feel  my  efforts 
have  not  been  In  vain,  and  I  will  be  happy 
and  fliled  with  gratitude  In  being  a  Foster 
Grandparent  .  .  For  It  is  In  giving  love  that 
we  receive  love,  and  In  helping  others,  we 
help  ourselvee  " 

Another  Grandparent  has  written.  "At  first 
I  thought  I  would  Jxist  be  helping  the  chil- 
dren, now  I  iLnow  I  am  helping  myself,  too. 
When  those  smiling  eye*  look  at  me  and  say. 
liove  me.  please  I'  that  la  Just  more  than 
I  can  express  1" 

Here,  in  one  concept  was  discovered  a  pro- 
gram that  would  benefit  children  In  Indian 
schools  and  state  homes  where  the  staff  load 
was  such  that  Individual  attention  oould  not 
poMlbly  be  provided  each  child,  and 

Secondly,  here  was  a  program  that  would 
fulfill  profound  social,  psychological,  and 
economic  needs  of  older  persons. 

And  so  the  concept  becomes  a  two-way 
exchange,  with  the  one  complementing  the 
other.  This  Interaction  between  the  old  and 
the  young,  we  find.  Is  a  natxiral  phenomena. 

Psychologists  and  sociologists  have  long 
recognized  that  one  of  the  primary  needs  of 
the  disadvantaged  child  Is  the  need  to  feel 
loved,  to  feel  that  someone  really  cares  about 
him. 

Educators  dealing  with  these  special  chil- 
dren have  voiced  the  need  for  a  close,  per- 
sonal relationship  that  provides  the  child 
Individual  attention  and  affection  from  a 
"giving"  adult. 

Now,  consider  the  situation  that  older  per- 
sons face  at  retirement  age.  They  live  In  a 
society  that  emphasizes  youth,  and  at  the 
same  time  implies  that  aging  is  sad  and  pain- 
ful, that  older  people,  simply  because  they 
reach  a  certain  chronological  age.  become 
useless  and  burdensome. 

Having  reared  their  own  families  and  sent 
them  out  Into  the  world,  they  suddenly  feel 
alone  and  unwanted.  Their  purpose  In  living 
suddenly  becomes  leea  clear.  It  would  be  a 
natural  expectation  for  health  problems  to 
Increase  directly  as  a  result  of  these  psycho- 
loglcai  conflicts  in  aging.  So  one  can  readily 
see  that  In  this  age  group  there  Is  also  a  great 
need  to  be  loved,  to  become  Involved,  and  to 
be  of  service   to  mankind. 

Since  our  society  places  so  much  value 
on  young  people.  It  la  evident  that  these 
needs  of  older  persons  can  be  fulfilled  to  the 
maximum  by  performing  a  special  service 
to  youth. 

Susie  SlxklUer's  Foeter  Grandmother  will 
be  with  Susie  for  some  time  this  evening  to 
give  her  love,  affection,  and  personal  atten- 
tion because  Grandmother  will  come  to  the 
school  campus  to  be  with  her  and  another 
"granddaughter"  (or  four  hours  each  day. 
Ave  days  a  week.  Including  at  some  itnlta. 
thoae  wonderful  week-ends. 

Susie's  Grandma  Is  only  one  of  ISO  regu- 
lar and  alternate  Foster  Grandparents  who 
provides  this  some  individual  attention  to 
two  assigned  children  each  In  four  Indian 
boarding  schools,  two  state  homes  under  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  and  other  spe- 
cial education.  Head  Start,  and  Day  Care 
Centers   in   eastern   Oklahoma 

The  four  Indian  schools  are  Sequoyah 
High  School  (Park  Hill).  lufauU  Dormitory. 


Jones    Indian    Academy    ( Hartshorns ) ,    and 
Seneca  Indian  School   (Wyandotte). 

Foeter  Grandparent  units  on  state  cam- 
puses include  Whltaker  State  Home  for 
Children.  Pryor,  and  Oklahoma  Children's 
Center,  Taft. 

Work  settings  are  also  located  In  Delaware 
County  Head  Start  Centers,  Adair  County 
Special  Education  Classes,  and  Day  Care 
Centers  at  Park  Hill. 

Much  variation  Is  provided  In  this  multi- 
tude of  work  settings.  Foeter  Grandparents 
In  Oklahoma  have  worked  with  boys  and 
girls  from  pre-school  to  high  school  ages. 
Indian,  black  and  white,  the  neglected  and 
dependent,  delinquents  In  correctional  In- 
stitutions, those  who  suffer  from  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  cultural  deprivation,  physical 
handicaps,  and  mental  retardation. 

Their  ability  to  work  effectively  In  each  of 
these  widely  different  areas  Is  truly  astound- 
ing, but  the  one  singular  trait  that  each 
possesses  Is  LOVE— the  heart  of  the  FOP 
concept.  In  this  modem,  calculating  era. 
LOVE  la  still  the  thread  that  sews  the  pieces 
together. 

Foster  Grandparents  read  to  the  children, 
walk  and  talk  with  the  children,  listen  to 
their  Imaginative  stories,  their  problems, 
learn  of  family  ties,  go  fishing  together  after 
school  or  on  Saturdays,  bake  cookies,  work 
together  In  a  garden  patch,  learn  table  man- 
ners at  supper,  enjoy  special  treats,  tell 
stories  of  the  ptast  concerning  Indian  history, 
play  competitive  games,  sing  Negro  spirituals 
m  song  fests,  observe  Indian  pow-wows. 
watch  Indian  ballgames.  participate  In  school 
programs  depleting  Indian  heritage  or  black 
culture,  and  do  homework  together  as  long 
as  It  doean't  include  modern  math 

For  the  child,  later  In  the  evening  It 
means  help  with  those  "necessary"  baths, 
getting  clothes  ready  for  school  tomorrow, 
and  being  tucked  into  bed  by  a  loving  adult 
who  has  had  the  time  to  spend  at  least  two 
hours  with  her  alone  or  Just  about  however 
she  wanted. 

For  this  service  role,  Foster  Grandparents 
receive  the  federal  minimum  wage  and  a 
transportation  allowance.  They  must  be  60 
years  of  age  or  older — that  Is,  when  they  be- 
gin, because  as  they  serve  as  Foster  Grand- 
parents, they  seem  to  grow  younger  I  They 
must  be  within  certain  Income  limitations. 
and   must   enjoy   working   with  children. 

When  they  begin  work,  they  have  received 
two  weeks  of  related  training  and  orienta- 
tion to  their  particular  situation.  Oklahoma 
Foeter  Grandparents  attended  a  five-day 
training  session  on  the  campus  of  North- 
eastern State  College,  conducted  by  members 
of  the  Division  of  Education  and  Psychology 

In-Service  Training  is  conducted  regular- 
ly at  the  Individual  Foeter  Grandparent 
units  and  three  times  a  year  all  Foster 
Grandparenu  attend  a  Saturday  workshop 
(called  a  Refresher  Cour8e).  on  the  North- 
eastern campus. 

Since  September.  1069.  the  Foster  Grand- 
parent Program  has  been  funded  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  Administration  on  Aging. 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare In  Oklahoma,  the  program  is  sponsored 
by  the  Cookson  Hills  Community  Action 
Foundation.  Inc. 

This  project  presents  a  prime  example  of 
the  cooperation  possible  among  a  rather  large 
group  of  federal,  state,  and  local  organiza- 
tions. 

These  agency /organizations  Include  nine 
(9)  institutional  settings,  five  (S)  consoli- 
dated community  action  agencies,  varied  spe- 
cial education.  Head  Start,  and  Day  Care 
Centers  In  Adair.  Cherokee.  Delaware,  and 
Sequoyah  counties.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
State  Social  and  RehablllUtlon  Service.  State 
Department  of  Health,  and  Northeastern 
State  College.  State  Economic  Opportunity 
Office,  the  Oklahoma  Special  Unit  on  Aging, 
and   the  Administration  on   Aging.   Depart- 


ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  at 
both   the  regionally  and  national   levels. 

As  the  project  has  grown  In  service  and 
stature,  Foster  Grandparents  and  their  super- 
visors, though  technically  guests  on  campus, 
have  been  assimilated  Into  activities,  func- 
tions, and  events  of  the  local  school  cam- 
puses. 

Many  related  advantages  have  occurred 
from  this  new  partnership.  One  superintend- 
ent has  commented  that  the  Poster  Grand- 
parents have  been  one  of  the  strongest  pub- 
lic relations  forces  to  come  on  school  cam- 
puses. Because  Poster  Grandparents  repre- 
sent various  communities  all  over  eastern 
Oklahoma,  people  learn  of  the  "lovely  chil- 
dren," "busy  activities,"  and  "real  sincerity" 
of  the  staff  and  administration  of  the  re- 
.spectlve  home  or  school. 

With  their  special  talents.  Foster  Grand- 
parents have  enriched  the  lives  of  their  chil- 
dren in  unusual  ways — a  Poster  Grandmother 
who  Is  blind  encourages  an  Indian  gin  to 
be  an  accomplished  singer  and  win  honors 
In  competition;  a  Foster  Grandfather  who  Is 
a  full-blood  Choctaw  Inspires  his  Indian  boys 
to  sing  songs  In  the  Choctaw  language;  a 
former  professional  musician  turned  Foster 
Grandparent  Instills  the  love  of  music  In  the 
hearts  of  Negro  boys;  a  Foster  Grandmother 
who  Is  an  expert  craftsman  In  needlework 
passes  on  to  her  Grandchildren  sewing  tech- 
niques taught  her  by  an  Indian  mother;  and 
other  Foster  Grandparents  with  special  hob- 
bles and  special  Interests  motivate  and  In- 
spire their  Grandchildren  to  pursue  wide  ave- 
nues of  Interest. 

Comments  made  by  the  Foeter  Grandpar- 
ents themselves  In  progress  and  evaluation 
reports  provide  meaningful  Insight  and  un- 
derstanding about  the  program  Let  me  share 
with  you  a  few  of  those  comments: 

( I )  "My  prayers  have  always  been  to  help 
me  that  I  might  help  others;  now  I  feel 
my  prayers  have  been  answered." 

(3)  "I  get  a  thrill  every  time  a  Foeter 
Grandchild  calls  m«  'Grandmother'  and  I 
try  to  live  up  to  his  expectations." 

(8)  "They  are  getting  more  loveable.  They 
hug  and  kiss  each  Grandparent  every  eve- 
ning. One  little  boy  asked  If  we  were  coming 
back  Saturday.  We  told  him  we  would  be 
back  Monday.  He  scUd.  I  wish  every  day  was 
Monday.'  " 

(4)  "Everybody  needs  somebody.  This 
Foeter  Grandparent  Program  Is  the  most 
wonderful  thing  that  has  happened  to  us  and 
to  the  children." 

(6)  "Being  an  actual  Grandparent  must 
be  a  very  lovely  and  exciting  experience  and 
since  I,  myself,  cannot  hope  to  attain  to  this 
state  m  this  life,  I  think  the  next  best  thing 
Is  to  be  a  Foeter  Grandparent." 

(6)  "The  fellowship  of  the  Grandparents  Is 
great  We  look  forward  to  each  day  of  getting 
together." 

(7)  "Of  course  the  finances  I  have  received 
h«ve  been  moet  helpful,  but  money  could 
not  buy  the  satisfaction  I  have  had  In  work- 
Uig  with  the  Qfalldren." 

(8)  "The  children's  table  manners  have 
Improved  They  sometimes  teach  us  now.  It 
Is  a  pleasure  to  work  with  them  and  catch 
their  enthusiasm." 

(9)  "When  I  awaken  In  the  morning.  I 
realize  I  have  something  to  look  forward  to 
for  that  day.  Not  Just  existence,  but  chal- 
lenge." 

(10)  "Children  who  were  ahy  with  me  to 
begin  with  now  bring  their  problems  to  me — 
Just  as  my  own  children  once  did." 

(II)  "Each  day  I'm  grateful  that  I'm  an 
American  and  live  In  a  wonderful  country 
where  an  older  person  can  find  such  a  satis- 
fying Job." 

(12)  And  this  last  comment  that  simply 
statM,  "I  thank  God  for  tbU  Job  I" 

Dr.  Major  McClure.  chairman  of  the  five- 
member  team  from  Northeastern  that  evalu- 
ated the  Foeter  Grandpcu^nt  Project,  wrote 
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in  his  Supplementary  Comments  to  the  over- 
all project  evaluation,  and  I  quote,  "The 
sociological  Implications  for  this  program  on 
the  northeastern  region  of  Oklahoma  are 
quite  exciting.  First  of  all,  two  groups — the 
elderly  and  the  children  In  Institutions  and 
from  underprivileged  homes  who  have  to  this 
time  been  of  concern  to  society  as  a  whole — 
are  implementing  each  other." 

Dr.  McClure  stated  that  the  far-reaching 
effects  of  this  program  can  only  be  surmised, 
•T)ut  there  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
social  structure  of  northeastern  Oklahoma 
will  be  significantly  Improved  In  years  to 
come  afi  a  result  of  bringing  these  two  groups 
together.  Disadvantaged  children  will  grow 
up  with  a  better  chance  of  becoming  mature 
citizens.  Older  persons  will  acquire  a  new 
purpose  In  life." 

"The  greatest  benefit,  however,"  he  con- 
cluded, "Is  one  which  can  never  be  accurately 
measured,  and  that  Is  In  terms  of  the  allevi- 
ation of  human  suffering  and  unhapplness." 
Truly,  the  Sequoyah  Foeter  Grandparent 
Program  has  provided  outstanding  benefits 
for  both  the  old  and  the  young,  but  It  has 
only  scratched  the  surface.  It  has  accom- 
plished so  much,  yet  has  so  much  to  accom- 
plish. We  must  be  able  to  do  more. 

In  eastern  Oklahoma,  over  42,400  persons 
over  60  years  of  age  reside  In  the  eleven- 
county  area  encompassed  by  the  Sequoyah 
Foeter  Grandparent  Program.  Of  this  num- 
ber, over  60%  fall  with  appropriate  poverty 
guidelines.  This  means  that  more  than  25,000 
older  persons  In  this  geographic  area  are 
potentially  eligible  to  become  Foster  Grand- 
parents. Within  those  Institutions  that  are 
currently  operating  with  the  program,  over 
1,200  disadvantaged  children  qualify  for  the 
personal  care  of  a  Poster  Grandparent.  At 
the  present  ratio  of  two  (2)  children  per 
Grandparent,  600  PGP's  are  dlrely  needed. 

Susie  Slxkiuer  and  her  "Grandma"  stroll 
along  the  wooded  campus  at  Seneca  Indian 
School.  Together,  they  experience  the  won- 
ders of  nature  as  they  chase  a  butterfly,  or 
gaze  at  a  magnificent  bird  soaring  In  graceful 
flight. 

They  love,  trust,  and  confide  In  each 
other — both  giving  of  themselves  and  receiv- 
ing as  much  In  return. 

"For  It  Is  In  g:lvlng  love  that  we  receive 
love,  end  In  helping  others,  we  help  our- 
selves!" 

StrPPLintENTART      COMMENTS.      PlHST      ANNTJAL 

Evaluation     or     the     Seqcoyah     Foster 
Grandparent   Program   nr   Oklahoma 

(By  Dr.  Major  L.  McClure) 

rORXWORO 

Dr.  Major  L.  McClure,  chairman  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Education  and  Psychology,  North- 
eastern State  College,  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma, 
served  as  team  leader  of  the  group  that  con- 
ducted the  first  overall  evaluation  In  April. 
1968  of  the  Foster  Grandparent  Program  In 
Oklahoma. 

Other  members  of  the  evaluating  team 
were  Dr.  Howard  Thompson,  Dr.  Ross  Under- 
wood, Dr.  Lloyd  Slagle,  and  Mr.  Lee  K.  Qulett. 

For  further  Information  relating  to  the 
evaluation,  contact  Mr.  Dale  Kirk,  Director, 
Sequoyah  Foster  Grandparent  Program, 
131 1^  South  Oak  Street,  Salllsaw,  Oklahoma 
74855. 

SUPPLEMENTARY      COMMENTS     ON      THE      FOSTER 
ORANOPABXNTS  EVALUATION  OP  APRIL  1968 

The  Poster  Grandparent  Program,  slb  de- 
signed for  the  northeast  Oklahoma  area,  Is 
of  Interest  to  the  staff  members  from  North- 
eastern State  College,  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma, 
Involved  In  the  project.  Of  particular  Interest 
Is  "How  effective  Is  the  program  In  meeting 
the  basic  needs  of  the  participating  grand- 
parents and  the  children  Involved" 

A  team  of  staff  members  from  the  college 
did  obtain  In  April,  1968,  subjective  Infor- 
mation concerning  the  Implementation  and 
functioning  of  the  program.  The  Informa- 


tion    was     obtained     from     the     following 
sources : 

1.  Foster  Grandparents. 

2.  Institutional  Administrators  and/or 
Teachers. 

3.  Director  of  Community  Action  Agency. 

4.  Children  (Young  People) 
6.  Parents  and/or  Guardians. 

The  Information  from  the  above  sources 
was  evaluated  by  members  of  the  team.  Each 
source  of  Information  must  be  evaluated  in 
terms  of  our  particular  social  structure,  and 
in  view  of  the  values,  both  social  and  per- 
sonal, advocated  by  individuals.  In  our  so- 
ciety without  regard  to  whether  or  not  those 
values  are  realistic.  The  evaluation  will  be 
considered  from  the  following  points  of  view : 
(1)  the  psychological  implications  for  the 
grandparent  group  as  a  whole,  (2)  the  psy- 
chological Implication  for  each  Individual 
grandparent,  (3)  the  psychological  implica- 
tion for  those  children  who  are  affected  by 
the  program,  (4)  the  sociological  Implica- 
tions of  the  entire  program  aa  It  operates  In 
northeastern  Oklahoma. 

(f)    The  psychological  implications  for  the 
grandparent  group  aa  a  whole 

The  growing  maturity  of  our  living  that 
terminates  in  the  phrase  we  term  "old  age" 
is  a  constant  process  that  begins  at  Incep- 
tion and  ceases  only  at  death.  A  consequence 
of  this  fact  is  the  necessity  to  realize  that 
old  age  does  not  begin  at  any  stated  chron- 
ological period  of  life.  Old  age  begins  at 
birth.  If  not  even  at  the  moment  the  genes 
unite. 

The  maturing  process  Is  a  continuing  one 
throughout  our  entire  life  span,  and  It  is  a 
process  of  constant  change.  In  man's  quest 
to  categorize,  be  has  artificially  broken  the 
life  span  down  into  periods  which  he  calls  in- 
fancy, childhood,  youth,  adulthood,  later 
maturity,  and  old  age,  purely  for  his  own 
convenience.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that 
these  categories  of  convenience  have  no  re- 
ality In  human  behavior.  They  are  merely 
products  of  the  human  mind,  and  reflect  Its 
Uklng  for  pigeon  holes. 

Yet,  If  we  look  at  the  life  attitudes  and 
the  behavior  of  our  aged  people  in  general, 
we  discover  bow  tragically  true  Is  the  state- 
ment ""What  people  believe  to  be  true.  Is  true 
for  them."  Our  old  people,  cast  In  the  role 
of  dotard  by  a  society  steeped  in  traditional 
myth,  accept  their  parts  and  wait  in  re- 
signed apathy  for  the  final  curtain.  In  a  very 
real  sense,  we  are  destroying  our  own  society 
through  our  Insistence  that  basic  supersti- 
tion be  fundamental  fact.  We  rapidly  are  be- 
coming a  progressively  older  people,  and  we 
have  no  choice  but  to  make  places  for  our 
oldsters  if  we  want  life,  as  we  know  it  in  the 
United  States,  to  maintain  Itself. 

Through  our  human  tendency  to  push 
things  to  extremes,  we  have  come  to  believe 
that  as  we  age  we  become  increasingly  Inef- 
fective. Within  our  cultural  myth  lies  the 
conviction  that  the  older  we  get,  the  dumber 
we  get.  Actually,  what  happens  to  Innate 
ability  as  we  age  is  unimportant.  What  Is 
Important,  is  what  we  do  with  the  innat; 
ability  that  we  may  have.  Elxhaustive  studies 
relating  to  the  elderly  In  our  society  point 
dramatically  to  the  fact  that  those  who  are 
engaged  in  doing  something  live  longer, 
happier  lives  than  those  who  resign  them- 
selves to  the  role  which  our  culture  seems 
to  have  defined  for  them.  It,  therefore,  be- 
comes imperative  that  our  society  find  a 
way  to  keep  our  Increasing  number  of  elderly 
active  and  a  part  of  our  social  structure. 

Upon  close  Investigation,  It  becomes  ap- 
parent that  our  elderly  do  have  much  to 
offer  society.  If  experience  Is  the  great  en- 
larger  of  life,  then  certainly  the  elderly  In 
our  society  have  much  to  offer  those  who 
follow.  Potentially,  they  are  one  of  our 
greatest  reservoirs,  and  Interestingly  enough, 
these  elderly  people  will  give  happily  of  their 
time  and  effort  on  any  worthwhile  endeavor. 


This  does  not  mean  that  they  are  unique  or 
that  they  possess  characteristics  not  found 
In  many  of  the  rest  of  us,  but  rather  It  means 
simply  that  they  need  to  feel  that  they  are 
an  important  contrtbutlng  part  of  society. 
The  Foster  Grandparent  Program,  as  it  U 
structured,  is  particularly  well  suited  to 
meet  this,  as  well  as  other  needs,  in  our  el- 
derly. The  benefits  derived  from  this  program 
go  far  beyond  the  amount  of  money  earned. 
Old  people  need  desperately  to  feel  that  they 
are  contributing  to  society  and  that  they  be- 
long to  a  group,  a  group  with  which  they 
can  Identify.  If  that  group  to  which  they 
identify  has  a  purpose,  a  goal,  then  belong- 
ing becomes  even  more  Important.  The  Foeter 
Grandparent  Program  has  met  these  needs. 
The  training  program  was  designed  to  em- 
phasize what  they  had  to  contribute  to 
society,  to  emphasize  that  they  were  a 
group,  and  to  e.-nphaslze  the  need  for  their 
particular  service. 

(2)  The  psychological  implication  for  each 

participating  grandparent 

Among  our  elderly  there  is  a  great  need  to 
feel  loved  or  needed  by  someone.  Having 
reared  their  families  and  sent  them  out  into 
the  world,  they  suddenly  fed  quite  alone 
and  useless.  Their  pxupose  in  living  seems 
suddenly  to  have  ended.  They  see  around 
them  a  society  which  emphasizes  youth,  a 
society  which  looks  upon  youth  as  Its  most 
prized  possession,  the  hope  of  the  futxire,  and 
which  Implies  at  the  same  time  that  aging 
is  sad  and  painful,  that  old  people  are  use- 
less and  burdensome.  Since  the  relation- 
ship between  psychological  and  physiological 
health  Is  so  close,  it  would  be  a  natural  ex- 
pectation that  health  problems  would  in- 
crease as  a  result  of  the  psychological  con- 
flicts of  aging. 

The  moet  common  form  of  these  health 
problems  relates  to  Intense  preoccupation 
with  bodily  functions.  Lack  of  motivation 
and  decreased  energy  often  combine  to  pro- 
duce periods  of  chronic  fatigue  usually  ac- 
companied by  IrrttabUity.  Fatality  may  ex- 
press Itself  in  neurotic  depression  charac- 
terized by  self-centeredness,  and  self-dis- 
paragement. 

The  Increased  social  Isolation  and  uncer- 
tainty that  mark  the  lives  of  many  elderly 
lead  to  emotional  InstabUlty  and  anxiety. 
When  despair  and  depression  become  too 
great,  neurotic  behavior  patterns  develop. 

To  offset  these  problems,  the  elderly  need 
to  become  Involved.  They  need  personal  con- 
tacts and  a  feeling  that  they  have  a  service 
to  offer  to  both  particular  individuals  and 
to  the  society.  Since  our  society  places  so 
much  value  on  youth,  these  needs  can  be 
met  to  a  high  degree  by  a  service  to  youth. 

(3)  The  psychological  implication  for  those 
children  who  are  affected  by  the  program 
Let  us  now  compare  the  needs  of  the  eco- 
nomically and  culturaUy  deprived  (and  dis- 
placed) children  found  in  institutions  and 
homes  throughout  this  area  with  those  noted 
in  the  Foster  Grandparents.  Psychologists 
and  sociologists  have  long  recognized  that 
one  of  the  primary  needs  of  the  child  in  the 
Institution  and  from  culturally  and  economi- 
cally deprived  backgrounds  is  the  need  to 
feel  loved,  to  feel  that  someone  cares  about 
him.  Most  institutions  are  Inadequately 
staffed  to  give  the  individual  attention  which 
Is  so  desperately  needed  by  these  children. 
Teachers  of  the  very  young  and  teachers  of 
special  education  classes  have  voiced  the  need 
for  a  one-to-one  relationship  in  at  least  part 
of  these  education  programs. 

One  significant  factor  l«M;king  In  the  en- 
vironment of  this  type  of  youngster  Is  lack 
of  a  sense  of  Identity.  Many  of  these  children 
do  not  know  their  birth  dates,  and  most 
have  never  had  a  birthday  party.  There  Is 
perhaps  no  single  act  which  symbolizes  ident- 
ity of  the  child  more  clearly  than  the  celebra- 
tion of  his  birthday.  This  Is  a  formal  recogni- 
tion of  his  acceptance  as  an  individual. 
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other  problems  arlaa  out  of  the  Inability 
of  many  of  these  youncsters  to  communicate 
effectively  with  mlddle-claes  teachers  and  In- 
stttutlo&al  workers.  Reared  In  environments 
where  curslni;  and  open  hoetuity  are  com- 
mon, they  feel  thwarted  In  their  attempts 
to  express  their  true  feellnga.  whether  they 
b«  of  love,  hate,  or  Insecurity,  simply  because 
the  middle  class  does  not  understand  or  ac- 
cept their  lang\Mge  of  communication. 

Directly  related  to  culture  and  Institutional 
environment  Is  the  development  of  ego 
strength  and  Impulse  control.  Children  from 
this  environment  are  more  lUcely  to  have  a 
poorly  IntemallsMd  super-ego.  This  wlU  re- 
flect in  behavior  which  the  middle  class  will 
often  classify  as  antl-soclal.  Stealing,  lying, 
and  giving  In  to  sex  Impulses  are  more  com- 
n>on  with  this  type  of  individual  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  lack  of  super-ego  development 

Many  of  the  grandparents  are  also  from 
the  same  or  similar  kinds  of  backgrounds  as 
the  children  whom  they  serve.  The  grand- 
parents, drawing  from  their  backgrounds  and 
experiences,  have  a  great  deal  of  Insight  into 
the  problem*  of  the  children,  and  are  able 
to  effectively  aid  the  children  In  their  adjust- 
ments to  society. 

Those  grandparents  who  serve  specific 
groups  of  chUdren.  or  who  have  been  perma- 
nently assigned  to  one  or  two  children,  add 
to  the  Identity  adjustment  and  to  the  feeling 
of  belonglngness  of  the  children.  This,  of 
course,  aids  in  the  child's  development  of  a 
positive  self-concept. 

Here  again,  the  influence  of  the  elderly  la 
of  real  value,  because  as  they  are  able  to 
meet  scnne  of  the  more  direct  needs  of 
youngsters,  they  also  alter  the  patterns  of 
behavior  and  values  of  the  youth  whom  they 
serve.  As  these  children  see  certain  behavior 
patterns  are  not  as  acceptable  to  the  Foster 
Orandparent.  they  tend  to  modify  their  be- 
havior, and  eventually  their  values,  primari- 
ly through  fear  of  losing  the  love,  attention, 
etc.,  which  they  so  desperately  need. 
(<)  The  sociological  implications  of  the  en- 
tire proffram  as  it  operates  in  northeast 

Oklahoma 

It  thus  becomes  apparent  that  the  Foster 
Grandparents  are  Ideally  suited  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  children  described,  and  that  In 
turn,  these  chUdren  meet  basic  needs  In  the 
Poster  Grandparents.  It  was  with  Interest 
that  the  evaluating  team  noted  that  these 
needs  are  so  strong  that  problems  relating 
to  the  "generation  gap"  which  often  makes 
communication  with  the  different  age  groups 
dlfllcuit,  fade  to  Insignlflcance  In  this  pro- 
gram. Each  of  the  groups  has  shown  change 
In  general  behavior  as  a  result  of  the  effect 
the  other  group  has  had  upon  It.  Administra- 
tors note  that  children  have  fewer  emotional 
outbtirsts,  run  away  leas  often,  cry  and  fuss 
a  great  deal  less,  are  lass  often  discipline 
problems,  and  are  gsnerally  happier.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Foster  Grandparents  show  a 
new  Interest  In  life  They  eat  better,  dress 
more  preeentably.  and  show  more  self-assur- 
ance. They  have  a  pride  in  the  work  they  are 
doing  and  take  every  opportunity  to  talk 
about  the  children  they  are  working  with. 
It  Is  also  noteworthy  that  they  have  fewer 
personal   health   problems. 

The  sociological  Implications  for  this  pro- 
gram on  the  northeastern  region  of  Okla- 
homa are  quite  exciting  First  of  all.  two 
groups — the  elderly  and  the  children  In  Insti- 
tutions and  from  underprivileged  homes  who 
have  to  this  time  been  of  concern  to  society 
as  a  whole — are  Implementing  each  other. 
The  far-reaching  effects  of  this  pro»rr«m  can 
only  be  surmised,  but  there  Is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  social  structure  of  north- 
eastern Oklahoma  will  be  slgnlDcantly  im- 
proved In  years  to  come  as  a  result  of  bring- 
ing these  two  groups  together.  Deprived  chil- 
dren will  grow  up  with  a  better  chance  of 
bscoaUng  mature  citizens.  The  elderly,  be- 
catise  they  are  engaged  in  meamngfnl  work. 


will  In  the  long  run  be  leas  of  a  burden  to 
society  as  a  whole  The  greatest  benefit,  how- 
ever. Is  one  which  can  never  be  accurately 
measured,  and  that  Is  In  teraos  of  the  allevia- 
tion of  human   suffering   and   unhapplneas. 

As  the  number  of  displaced  children  in- 
creases in  relation  to  the  rates  of  divorce 
and  broken  marriages,  and  as  the  nimiber  of 
elderly  In  our  society  Increases,  the  Implica- 
tion of  the  future  of  the  program  becomes 
critical. 

No  single  federal  program  Instigated  In  the 
past  50  years  has  so  much  potential  for 
alleviating  the  social  problems  of  so  many 
Individuals  at  so  little  cost  to  society. 

TiSTIMONT    RSStrtlKD 

Ut.  Knut.  Senator  Harris,  we  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  bringing  four  of  our  Foster  Grand- 
parents with  us  and  we  would  like  to  have 
them  say  something. 

Senator  Hassis.  I'd  like  to  hear  from  them. 
I  think  the  Foster  Orandparent  program  Is  a 
wonderful  program.  The  only  thing  wrong 
with  It  Is  that  there  just  Is  not  more  of  it.  I 
want  to  work  to  expand  It  everywhere  I  can. 

Mr.  KntK.  The  lovely  lady  here  In  the  front 
row  Is  Mrs.  LlUle  Springs  who  Is  the  senior 
member  In  age  but  one  of  the  ycimgest  In 
spirit  She's  87  from  Muskogee.  Mr.  Hollaway 
from  Adair  County,  over  In  Stllwell.  Mildred 
Franklin  and  Nancy  Mcintosh  from  Bufaula 
down  In  Mclntoeh  country. 

Mrs.  SraiNcs.  Mr.  Harris  and  friends.  We 
ifke  this  Poster  Grandparent  Project  and  It 
has  meant  so  much  to  us  as  a  livelihood.  I've 
heard  each  speaker  get  up  and  say  that  we 
don't  have  enough  money.  I  was  in  the  same 
shape  as  others.  I  didn't  have  enough  money 
to  put  a  fence  around  my  yard.  But  when  I 
was  lucky  enough  to  come  In  on  the  ground 
floor  of  this  organization.  It  wasn't  long  until 
I  could  put  that  fence  around.  People  laugh 
because  I  call  It  my  granny  fence,  because  I 
couldn't  have  gotten  It  If  It  hadn't  been  for 
foster  grandparents.  It  has  helped  In  so  many 
ways,  as  Mr  Kirk  has  told  you  what  It  means. 
We  are  all  proud  of  our  children.  You  can't 
dislike  a  child  when  he  comes  In  Ids  humble 
way  and  says.  "Will  you  give  me  a  piece  of 
candy?"  It's  just  such  a  little  thing  that 
they're  asking  us  to  do.  but  It  means  so  much 
to  them  and  of  all  of  the  monies  that  I  have 
received,  I  value  most  my  experience  with  the 
children.  I  have  two  children  at  the  ages  of 
seven  and  eight.  For  three  years  they  have 
never  given  me  a  sassy  word  because  we  work 
together,  and  Move  children. 

Senator  Habkis.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mrs. 
Springs. 

Mr.  Holla  WAT.  Senator  Harris.  I  am  glad 
to  be  here  to  meet  you  folks  and  to  say  that 
t  enjoy  and  recommend  the  Poster  Orand- 
parent program.  This  program  has  been  a 
great  help  to  me.  I  have  learned  more  through 
this  program  than  I  ever  knew  before  about 
the  welfare  of  the  xmderprlvlledged  and 
handicapped  children.  I  couldn't  even  begin 
to  tell  you  all  the  things  that  have  happened 
and  how  much  Improvement  there's  been  be- 
cause time  won't  permit. 

I  do  have  a  boy  In  mind  and  It's  going  to 
be  easy  for  you  to  see  how  this  program  can 
benefit  children.  We  had  a  boy  that  was  the 
oldest  boy  of  the  family  and  they  tested  him 
and  pronoiinced  him  unleamable.  His  folks 
sent  him  to  the  school.  The  teacher  gave  him 
to  me.  He  was  so  mean  to  the  other  children 
that  I  had  to  have  a  s'^ecial  room  to  take  Roy 
and  to  take  care  of  him.  If  he  started  to  be 
unruly  I'd  just  talk  to  him  and  explain  to 
him  what  he  was  going  to  do  when  he  got 
big.  I'd  get  him  reconciled  and  start  to  teach 
him.  Now  Roy  Is  eighteen  and  he  Is  a  neigh- 
bor of  mine  and  he  Is  driving  his  own  pick- 
up and  he's  now  tried  for  his  license.  He 
come'*  to  my  house  to  Tlslt  me.  He  has  never 
forgotten  me  Every  Saturday  Roy  comes  to 
wj  house  to  talk  with  ma  and  he  Is  a  normal 
boy.  He  behaves  himself  and  he  is  Interesting 


to  talk  to.  He's  not  a  rowdy.  He  comes  to  me 
for  me  to  tell  him  the  things  he  asks  me.  I 
try  to  answer  his  questions.  You  know  It  is 

remarkable   to  see    the  results  this  quick 

this  Is  going  on  the  fourth  year  now  that  I 
have  worked  in  this  program.  Another  boy 
I  want  to  recommend  Is  a  full-blooded 
Cherokee  boy.  Hi*  grandmother  takes  care  of 
him.  We  had  him  In  the  special  class  last 
year  and  this  year  he  Is  able  to  go  on  with 
his  classes.  When  I  go  to  work  he  meets  me 
at  the  gate  and  he  likes  for  me  to  talk  to  him 
as  we  go  up  to  the  building.  This  is  a  sad 
thing  to  think  about  in  one  way.  In  another 
way  when  you  see  the  results  it  is  Joyful. 
Senator,  to  imderstand  how  some  children 
can  be  helped  so  easily.  He  comes  to  my  room 
where  I'm  working  now  and  he  visits  with  me 
and  when  he's  ready  to  go  he  always  says 
hell  see  me  tonujrrow. 

Another  thing  that  I  want  to  say  is  that 
this  program  has  been  a  big  help  to  me  and 
my  own  affairs.  I  draw  social  security,  but 
I  didn't  have  enough  to  support  myself,  i 
happen  not  to  be  a  rich  man,  but  I  try  to  be 
a  good  citizen.  I  cut  and  haul  wood  and  draw 
social  security.  One  of  my  neighbors  came  to 
my  house  and  said  he  had  a  Job  for  me.  He 
said.  "I  want  you  to  be  a  Poster  Orand- 
parent." I  said.  "What  Is  that?"  He  explained 
It  to  me  and  really  I  don't  think  he  could  see 
then  like  we  can  see  now  what  the  program 
would  mean.  The  next  morning  I  went  up 
and  they  hired  me  an<<  I  went  to  work.  Be- 
fore I  went  to  work,  though,  they  sent  me 
down  to  Northeastern  and  we  took  a  psy- 
chology course  down  there  that  sure  gave  me 
a  good  start.  When  I  started  to  work  people 
didn't  know  much  about  It.  I'd  tell  them 
how  good  It  was,  but  they  didn't  believe  It. 
Now  It's  quite  different  over  In  my  com- 
munity. We  have  a  lot  of  people  who  see  the 
results  of  these  children  who  couldn't  help 
themselves.  Take  myself,  if  i  hadn't  gotten 
this  Job  I  would  have  had  to  apply  for  old 
age  assistance.  I  like  to  work.  Every  day  I  go 
to  work  It  seems  like  something  comes  In. 
and  we  have  a  different  thought  of  how  we 
can  help  another  child.  That  means  some- 
thing to  me  just  to  realize  there  is  some 
way  to  help  these  children,  children  who 
don't  have  a  home  I  find  It  a  great  privilege 
to  be  here  today  to  tell  you  what  I  think  Is 
good  In  the  Poster  Orandparent  program 
Another  tnlng  I  would  like  to  do  Is  thank 
you  for  that  money  we  got  this  year.  I  am 
so  glad  I  can  thank  you  face  to  face  for  what 
you  did.  We  want  to  do  more  than  we've  ever 
done  before. 

Senator  HAaais.  Thank  you. 

Mrs.  MclKTOSH.  I  am  an  American  Indian 
and  I  work  as  a  foster  grandmother  at  the 
Eufaula  Boarding  School  for  Indian  girls. 
I  am  enjoying  my  work  very  much.  It  Is  un- 
believable what  love  can  do  for  a  child 
who  feels  he  isn't  loved.  We  are  real  happy 
working  with  these  children  and  It  Is  stir- 
prising  the  changes  that  take  place  within  a 
few  weeks  in  children  that  felt  unloved,  were 
rowdy,  didnt  care  about  their  school  work. 
After  we  were  with  them  as  foster  grand- 
mothers they  changed  completely.  They're 
active.  In  fact  they  Just  seem  to  be  more 
beautiful  to  us.  Each  day  as  I  get  up  I  have 
something  to  look  forward  to — to  go  to  this 
school  and  work  with  these  foster  grand- 
children. 

Senator  Habris.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Mcintosh. 

Mrs.  Pbanklin.  I  would  like  to  add  that  I 
am  \  Creek  Indian  and  my  words  are  few. 
I  want  to  be  so  thankful  and  I  want  to  thank 
you.  Senator  Harris,  for  refunding  our  pro- 
gram. It's  so  rewarding  to  see  these  children 
enjoy  us  and  It  is  something  for  us  to  look 
forward  to  each  day.  I'm  72  years  old  and  it's 
just  something  that  keeps  you  active.  You 
give  them  your  time  and  your  love  and  mostly 
patience.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Haaais.  Thank  you. 

I  want  to  ask  Lonnle  Abbott  If  he  has  any 
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remarks  before  lunch.  Representative  Lonnle 
Abbott. 

STATCMXKT  OF  THX  BONORABLX  LONNIE  ABBOTT, 
STATE    aXPRZSXNTATrVZ,    ASA,    OKLA. 

Senator,  we  just  want  to  welcome  you  to 
Pontotoc  County.  I  do  hope  that,  Senator, 
you  can  cut  some  of  the  red  tape  that  deals 
with  human  services  In  the  federal  govern- 
ment BO  that  we  wont  have  to  spend  all  of 
our  time  dealing  with  bureaucrats  to  get 
these  services  to  the  people.  I  hope  that  the 
trend  In  the  federal  government  will  be 
jor  more  services  for  people  because  truly 
these  p>eople  have  been  the  pioneers  of  this 
land  of  ours  and  have  given  to  us  the  life 
that  we  have.  I'd  like  to  say  that  If  we  can  be 
of  any  asslstaxice  at  the  state  level,  please 
call  on  us. 

Senator  Habris.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Lonnle. 


THE  WEALTH  OF  ALASKA 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  Stanton 
H.  Patty  is  an  able  and  incisive  reporter 
from  Alaska's  neighbor  State  of  Wash- 
ington. He  recently  wrote  an  article  for 
the  Seattle  Times  of  January  31.  1971.  It 
helps  put  in  better  perspective  the  prob- 
lems and  prospects  of  my  State. 

Many  Americans  are  laboring  under 
tlie  mistaken  impression  that  Alaska  is 
now  a  land  of  unlimited  wealth  with 
enough  funds  to  meet  its  pressing  social 
and  economic  needs.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Patty's  column  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Alaska 
(By  Stanton  H.  Patty) 

Alaska's  pot  of  gold  is  losing  some  of  its 
glitter — and  its  gold. 

A  year  ago  at  this  time  euphoric  politicians 
were  debating  about  how  much  of  the  state's 
new  oil  "nest-egg"  should  be  socked  away 
In  a  permanent,  untouchable  savings  fund. 
None,  at  least  at  this  time,  they  decided. 

Now  the  problem  la  to  make  the  money 
last. 

State  funds  could  dwindle  to  the  danger 
point  within  a  few  years,  unless  the  piopoeed 
North  Slope  oil  pipeline  is  on  stream. 

While  waiting  for  the  pipeline,  the  grow- 
ing state  Is  going  to  have  to  bite  deeply  Into 
the  remaining  oil  money.  And  each  time  It 
does  that  reduces  the  principal  on  which 
Alaska  can  earn  welcome  Interest. 

The  specter  of  diminishing  returns  already 
Is  a  certainty. 

To  back  up  a  bit  .  .  . 

Most  everyone  remembers  that  dramatic 
day  in  September.  1969,  when  the  oil  com- 
panies paid  the  state  more  than  $900  million 
in  bonus  bids  for  the  right  to  lease  petroleum 
lands  on  the  North  Slope. 

Suddenly,  pauper-poor  Alaska  was  a  bil- 
lionaire. Overnight,  there  was  enough  money 
to  finance  what  then  was  the  state's  entire 
budget  for  something  like  4l^  years. 

The  money  was  In  the  bank  the  next  day, 
fattening  with  Interest. 

That  was  fine — until  the  spell  was  broken. 

Everything  was  predicted  on  swift  con- 
struction of  the  781 -mile  oil  pipeline  from 
Prudhoe  Bay  to  Valdez.  As  soon  as  the  pipe- 
line was  operating,  the  state  could  begin 
collecting  new  millions  in  royalties  and  sever- 
ance taxes  from  production  of  the  Arctic  oil. 
Not  untU  then. 

There  was  talk  once  of  having  the  pipeline 
flowing  by  1973  or  "73.  Now,  becavise  of  op- 
position from  conservation  g^ups,  technical 
questions,  the  unsettled  Alaska  native  land 
claims,  and  other  factors,  nobody  knows 
when  there  will  be  a  pipeline. 


Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Co.  has  said  It 
will  take  three  years  to  build  the  pipeline 
when  the  go-ahead  Is  given  by  the  Interior 
Department. 

That  means  If  the  permits  are  granted  In 
the  spring  of  1971,  the  first  oil  may  be  moving 
through  the  line  by  late  1974  at  the  earliest. 
And  most  observers  see  little  chance  of  the 
permits  being  issued  that  soon. 

These  thoughts  were  on  the  mind  of  Gov. 
William  A.  Egan  recently  when  he  delivered 
his  budget  message  to  the  Legislature.  It  was 
a  sobering  presentation. 

At  the  end  of  the  next  fiscal  year,  Egan 
said,  the  state  will  have  a  general-fund  bal- 
ance of  $712  million.  The  budget  will  Increase 
by  about  16  per  cent  a  year — so  by  June  30, 
1976,  the  balance  would  fall  to  »84.5  million. 

At  best,  these  figures  are  based  on  North 
Slope  oil  production  reaching  partial  ca- 
pacity in  1974.  That  Is  a  big  "ir*  at  the  mo- 
ment. 

In  other  words,  the  time  is  near  when  the 
state  Is  going  to  have  difficulty  funding  Its 
budgets  without  new  oil  revenue. 

There  will  be  a  bright  upswing  of  course, 
when  the  pipeline  Is  pumping  at  its  full  ca- 
pacity of  2  million  barrels  a  day.  Then  the 
state  can  count  on  $300  million  or  so  a  year 
from  North  Slope  production.  Today,  how- 
ever, that  still  Is  a  distant  dream. 

"The  nestegg  concept  has  become  a  myth," 
the  Alaska  Legislative  Digest  said  of  Egan's 
facts-on-the-line  budget  report. 

There  almost  was  relief  in  the  words.  At 
least  now  the  rest  of  the  United  States  will 
not  view  Alaska  as  an  oll-boomlng  state  with 
no  financial  worries  and  no  urgency  for  the 
pipeline. 

The  period  ahead  calls  for  cautious  plan- 
ning and  thrift  by  state  officials. 

There  already  are  public  urglngs  to  the 
governor  and  the  Legislature  to  hold  down 
spending.  Egan's  proposed  general-fund  bud- 
get for  next  year  Is  $318  million,  a  request  1.2 
percent  above  last  year's  appropriation. 

But  the  hard  fact  Is  that  Alaska  Is  a  state 
with  so  many  needs — especially  in  the  rural 
areas — and  Is  starting  from  a  position  so  far 
behind  Its  sister  states  that  spending  now  on 
"people  programs"  is  mandatory. 

"Many  pictured  our  wealth  a  windfall  be- 
yond our  present  needs,"  Egan  said.  "Now.  a 
year  later,  a  more  realistic  picture  has  fallen 
into  place.  There  are  substantial  needs  to  be 
met.  and  the  cost  of  meeting  them  far  ex- 
ceeds the  Interest  from  the  (oil)  bonus 
monies. 

What  happened  with  those  bonus  monies? 

Proceeds  from  the  1969  oil-lease  sale  origi- 
nally totaled  $900,486,718.  Most  of  the  money 
was  Invested  Immediately  through  the  Bank 
of  America.  The  market  value  todav  for  the 
remaining  portfolio  Is  about  $920  million. 

Some  $85.6  million  later  was  transferred  to 
Alaska  banks  for  state  operations.  These 
drawdowns  are  certain  to  Increase  Another 
$100  million  was  placed  In  Alaska  banks  last 
year  to  help  stimulate  such  things  as  home 
mortgages.  Some  $6.3  million  was  Invested  In 
Anchorage  Borough  bonds.  Almost  $7  million 
is  In  out-of-state  banks  in  certificates  of 
deposit. 

Investments  earned  about  $179,645  a  day 
for  the  state  last  year,  when  most  of  the  ftmd 
still  was  Intact. 

THE  YIELD  from  outside  Investments  has 
been  averaging  about  7.3  percent,  but  now  Is 
declining  as  the  national  money  market  be- 
gins to  ease.  Many  of  Alaslta's  Investments  In 
government  securities  are  maturing.  They 
were  bought  when  Interest  rates  were  at  a 
peak,  but  soon  win  have  to  be  reinvested  at 
lower  rates.  Next,  the  Investment  fund  Itself 
will  shrink  as  the  state  dips  Into  the  money 
to  meet  Its  annual  operating  costs  until  there 
Is  a  pipeline. 

Little  wonder  that  the  champagne  atmos- 
phere of  last  year's  legislative  session  has 
evaporated  .  . . 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  LITHUANIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
calendar  of  American  patriotism,  Febru- 
ary can  well  be  called  "Freedom  Month." 
We  commemorate  Washington  whose 
valor  gained  the  beginnings  of  our  in- 
dependence. We  venerate  Lincoln  who 
gave  "freedom"  its  meaning  to  all  people. 
And  in  this  Congress — within  the  oc- 
tave of  February  16 — we  have  established 
a  tradition  of  a  tribute  to  free  Lithu- 
ania— a  Lithuania  that  is  no  longer  free. 
The  observance  of  the  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  independence — February  16, 
1918 — serves  several  purposes. 

It  reminds  us  that  this  America  of  ours 
is  the  product  of  many  jpeoples  who  have 
contributed  their  courage  and  their  cul- 
ture to  the  creation  and  preservation  of 
the  American  dream — the  American 
destiny. 

Thus  it  gives  opportunity  to  show  our 
appreciation  of  our  fellow  Americans  of 
Lithuanian  ancestry  for  the  strength  of 
citizenship  they  give  to  our  particular 
communities — to  be  grateful  for  their 
character  as  home-loving  people  and 
shares  of  the  stanch  friendships  we 
enjoy. 

The  tragedy  of  Lithuania — the  sorrow 
that  it  is  no  longer  free — should  be  a 
constant  reminder  to  us  of  the  precious 
liberties  we  are  inclined  to  take  for 
granted. 

We  have  recently  had  a  dramatic  les- 
son in  this. 

It  seems  to  be  the  role  of  Lithuania — 
as  a  people  and  as  a  person — as  a  nation 
and  as  an  individual — to  shock  us  into 
a  realization  of  how  precious  personal 
freedom  can  be — and  shock  us  into  an 
awareness  that  there  are  governments 
and  political  ideologies  to  which  tyranny 
and  terror  and  torture  are  everyday  facts 
of  life. 

I  have  in  mind  the  day  we  turned  our 
backs  on  a  lone  Lithuanian  seaman  who 
begged  us  for  political  asylum  as  he 
gained  the  deck  of  an  American  ship. 

We  saw  him  dragged  back — brutally 
dragged  back — Soviet  style. 

Freedom  was  in  his  grasp — and  Amer- 
ica denied  it — America  that  is  the  prod- 
uct of  the  brave  who  fled  the  persecu- 
tions of  their  native  lands. 

So  this  Lithuanian  anniversary  ap- 
peals most  forcibly  to  our  hearts  and  to 
our  consciences. 

Lithuanians  everywhere  in  the  world — 
except  in  Lithuania — will  celebrate  this 
anniversary.  They  will  recall  the  two 
decades  of  independence  in  which  they 
proved  their  capability  of  decent  and 
dignified  democratic  government. 

It  was  a  brief  respite  of  freedom  be- 
tween the  serfdom  of  the  czars  and  the 
Siberia  of  the  Soviets.  It  was  a  period  in 
which  Lithuania  relived  Its  culture  with 
a  recorded  history  of  more  than  a  thou- 
sand years. 

It  was  a  period  of  promise — bom  of 
one  world  war — and  perishing  in  an- 
other. 

But  Lithuania  never  abandons  hope. 
In  its  heart — Lithuania  never  accepts 
the  Soviet  stamp — and  never  will. 

If  America  forgets  the  lesson  of 
Lithuania; 

If  America  turns  its  back  on  its  mil- 
lions of  people  determined  to  be  free; 
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If  America  ever  again  tunu  its  back 
on  one  lone  Lithuanian — or  any  brave 
soul  seeking  sanctuary  in  this  land  that 
has  been  the  sanctuary  of  freedom  seek- 
ers these  200  years — then  there  will  be 
mockery  in  this  observance  of  February 
18 — and  there  will  be  mockery  as  we 
come  to  celebrate  America's  bicentennial 
on  the  morrow. 

Let  there  be  no  mockery. 

Let  there  be  a  reevaluation  of  the 
freedoms  we  are  Inclined  to  abuse  to- 
day. 

Let  us  remember  the  alternative  to  lib- 
erty under  the  law  and  order  of  democ- 
racy. 

It  has  the  chilling  accent  of  Siberia. 

Let  us  have  none  of  that. 

Let  us  have  the  spirit  of  Washington, 
and  Lincoln,  and  Lithuania. 


CHIEF   E.   GWYNN   BOWEN,   JR. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  aU  too 
often  we  take  for  granted  the  thousands 
of  Individuals  engaged  in  public  safety 
occupations  to  whom  we  are  indebted. 
Our  firemen,  for  example,  repeatedly 
risk  their  own  lives  to  save  the  lives  and 
property  of  others.  This  is  seen,  and  ap- 
preciated by  the  public,  albeit  the  ap- 
preciation often  fades  far  too  soon. 

But  equally  important  Is  the  fire  pre- 
vention effort  carried  on  by  our  muni- 
cipal flre  departments.  A  man  who  de- 
voted much  of  his  career  to  this  flre  pre- 
vention effort,  E.  Owynn  Bowen,  Jr.,  re- 
tired recently  from  the  post  of  assistant 
chief  of  the  Annapolis  Fire  Department. 
Chief  Bowen  had  been  an  active  fireman 
since  1937  and  had  been  m  charge  of  the 
Armapolis  Fire  Prevention  Bureau  since 
1952. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  summation  of  Chief  Bow- 
en's  career,  which  was  published  in  the 
Baltimore  Sim  on  the  occasion  of  his  re- 
tirement, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

(From  th«  Baltimore  Sun,  Jan.   18,  1971) 
Annapolis     Fiu     Dkpartmxnt's     Assistant 

CRIZr    Is    RCTTKINO 

(By  C.  Mason  Wblte  ) 

Annapolis.  January  17. — The  assistant 
chief  of  the  Annapolis  Flre  Department  has 
retired,  ending  a  career  that  spai^ned  33 
years. 

Although  Chief  E.  Owynn  Bowen,  Jr. 
helped  battle  hundreds  of  fires,  his  most  re- 
warding memories — and  probably  the  least 
remembered  by  the  public  he  served — are 
the  flree   he   helped  prevent. 

Since  1953.  Chief  Bowen  has  commanded 
the  department's  flre  prevention  bureau  and. 
to  a  large  measure,  his  efforts  have  made  It 
one  of  the  best  in  the  state. 

BEGAN    IN     1 937 

Tlie  chief's  career  began  in  1937  when  he 
Joined  the  Eastport  Volunteer  Flre  Company, 
which  was  then  part  of  the  Anne  Arundel 
County   Fire   Department. 

He  became  a  paid  firefighter  In  1940  and 
continued  to  work  at  the  Eastport  station 
until  1953.  a  year  after  the  section  was  an- 
nexed by  the  city  and  the  station  became  a 
part  of  the   Annapolis   department. 

Chief  Bowen   was  transferred  to  the  Flre 
Prevention  Bureau  in  1963.  He  was  promoted 
to  lieutenant  in  1969.  and  to  captain  In  1966 
He  received  a  promotion  to  aacUtant  chief 
In  late  1900. 


In  that  year,  the  National  Flre  Protection 
Association  rated  the  bureau  second  best 
In  Maryland  for  the  year.  Baltimore  city  re- 
ceived the  top  award. 

Among  his  memories,  the  chief  said,  are  a 
flre  that  destroyed  the  Middletown  Tavern 
last  May  which  rekindled  when  the  flreflgbt- 
era  were  "beginning  to  mop  up,"  and  a  1937 
blaze  that  destroyed  the  flfth  floor  of  the  old 
Carvel  Hall  Hotel. 

The  flre.  which  was  possibly  caused  by  a 
careless  smoker,  resulted  in  Injuries  for  sev- 
eral persons. 

HtTRT    ONLT    ONCX 

Chief  Bowen  was  hurt  only  once  during 
his  long  career  as  a  fireman.  He  received  a 
broken  foot  on  Labor  Day,  1964,  when  he  was 
hit  by  water  from  a  fire  hose  and  was  knocked 
trom  a  loading  dock  onto  a  pile  of  scrap 
pipe. 

A  lifelong  resident  of  the  Eastport  section, 
Chief  Bowen  is  married  to  the  former  Marlon 
Fowler.  They  have  a  daughter  and  a  grand- 
chUd. 

And  after  a  life  of  fighting  and  preventing 
fires.  Chief  Bowen  said  he  looks  forward 
to  working  In  bis  garden  and  doing  some 
fishing. 


OCEAN  DUMPING  OFF  DELAWARE 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  the  people 
of  Delaware  are  greatly  concerned  over 
the  use  of  our  oceans  as  a  dumping 
groimd  for  wastes.  Tons  of  sewage  sludge 
are  dumped  each  month  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  within  a  few  miles  of  Rehoboth 
Beach,  Del.,  one  of  the  Nation's  most  at- 
tractive and  heavily  used  beaches. 

This  dumping  has  resulted  in  the  clos- 
ing of  shellfish  beds  in  the  area,  and, 
if  unchecked,  could  eventually  pose  a 
pollution  danger  to  swimmers. 

The  county  council  of  Sussex  County, 
Del.,  which  includes  all  the  State's  At- 
lantic beach  area,  adopted  a  resolution 
on  ocean  dumping.  The  resolution  sug- 
gests a  prohibition  on  dumping  within 
100  miles  of  the  coast.  As  this  is  an  Im- 
portant proposal,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  various  ocean  dumping  bills  to  be 
considered  this  year  by  the  Congress.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  Sussex  County  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RXSOLCrnON    BT    SUSSKZ   COtlNTT   COTINCIL 

Be  it  resolved,  That  the  County  Council  of 
Sussex  County  does  approve  and  support 
the  position  of  State  Representative.  The 
Honorable  Harry  Denickson,  in  his  position 
and  work  which  would  propose  a  limitation 
on  the  dumping  of  gart>age  and  refuse  by  any 
governmental  agency  or  subdivision  thereof, 
which  would  include  the  geographical  areas 
of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey.  Delaware  and 
Maryland,  within  100  miles  of  the  Sussex 
County  Shoreline.  The  County  Council  of 
Sussex  County  does  hereby  recognize 
and  support  the  contention  of  Representa- 
tive Derrlckson  that  the  Coastal  area  is  the 
moat  valuable  asset  of  Sussex  County. 

This  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  John  L. 
Brtggs  and  unanimously  adopted  in  regular 
session  of  the  County  Council  of  Sussex 
County  on  February  3.  1971. 


REVENUE  SHARING— A  CRITICISM 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  basic  to 
the  administrations  revenue  sharing 
plan  Is  the  presumption  that  the  States 
and  localities  are  already  doing  every- 


thing within  their  power  to  meet  the 
ever-mounting  demands  on  their  re- 
sources. The  accepted  wisdom  in  this 
regard  is  that  the  governments  "closest 
to  the  people"  stand  ready  and  eager  to 
solve  their  momentous  problems  but  are 
no  longer  able  to  generate  additional 
revenue  without  chancing  a  taxpayers' 
revolt.  What  is  needed,  contend  the  plan's 
supporters,  is  a  massive  influx  of  Fed- 
eral funds  to  supplement  the  gallant, 
albeit  faltering.  State,  and  local  effort. 
While  it  Is  undoubtedly  true  that 
many  State  and  city  governments  are 
at  present  doing  everything  within  their 
fiscal  ability  to  help  themselves.  It  is  also 
the  case  that  many  jurisdictions  have  not 
even  begun  to  utilize  the  revenue-pro- 
ducing devices  available  to  them.  In  an 
article  published  in  the  New  Republic 
of  February  13.  1971.  Prof.  Melville  Ul- 
mer  incisively  challenges  the  view  that 
the  States  and  localities  can  do  little  by 
themselves  to  remedy  their  money  prob- 
lems. He  points  out  that — 

Thirteen  States  have  no  personal  Income 
taxes  at  all,  while  in  the  majority  of  others 
the  effective  rates  are  almost  negligibly 
small 

As  well,  approximately  the  same  num- 
ber of  States  levy  no  corporate  income 
tax,  and  six  do  not  even  have  a  sales 
tax.  In  view  of  these  facts,  one  can  reas- 
onably ask  whether  the  States  have  real- 
ly done  everything  within  their  power 
to  help  themselves.  Professor  Ulmer  con- 
cludes that  they  have  not  and  suggests 
that  a  far  more  reasonable  way  to  share 
revenues  would  be  through  a  system  of 
tax  credits  which  would  encourage  the 
States  to  strengthen  their  own  tax  struc- 
tures before  asking  the  National  Gov- 
ernment for  direct  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Professor  Ulmer's  intelligent 
analysis  of  this  aspect  of  the  revenue- 
sharing  problem  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

An  Akcument  roB  Tax  CRXDrrs :  Bettzb  Than 
RxvnrcT  Bhabing 

(By  Melville  J.  Ulmer) 
Revenue  sharing  is  the  cornerstone  of 
President  Klxon's  "new  federalism,"  which 
in  turn  provides  one  of  the  six  pillars  of  his 
"new  American  revolution."  It  Is  a  disarm- 
ingly  simple  scheme  by  which  a  portion  of 
federal  Income  tax  receipts  are  to  be  distrib- 
uted to  the  states,  free  of  restrictions,  main- 
ly In  accord  with  their  populations. 

Conservative  proponents  perceive  in  rev- 
enue sharing  a  grand  opportunity  for  revivi- 
fying the  languishing  cause  of  states'  rights. 
Liberals  are  spxirred  by  the  promise  of  more 
money  for  urban  renewal,  education,  and  wel- 
fare. Centrists  are  concerned  especially  with 
relieving  the  financial  pinch  of  looming  defi- 
cits In  state  and  local  governments.  The  gov- 
ernments. The  President  has  emphasized 
"getting  government  back  to  the  people." 
Nearly  to  a  man.  the  nation's  governors  are 
Inspired  by  the  irresistible  lure  of  getting 
more  money  without  having  to  raise  taxes. 
Though  he  is  seldom  given  whatever  credit 
may  be  due,  the  father  of  revenue  sharing 
is  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  R.  Laird,  who 
as  a  congressman  from  Wisconsin  Introduced 
the  first  bin  of  this  kind  In  1958,  which  he 
labeled  the  "Great  Republican  Alternative 
to  the  Oreat  Planned  Society." 
The  least  controversial  thing  that  can  be 
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said  about  revenue  sharing  (also  called  tax 
sharing,  unconditional  grants,  and  general 
assistance  grants)  Is  that  It  Is  addressed  to 
a  real  and  present  problem.  Many  more  chil- 
dren In  school,  many  more  cars  on  the  road, 
and  a  vast  Increase  In  the  number  of  people 
on  welfare  In  the  central  cities  have  boosted 
combined  annual  state  and  local  expendi- 
tures from  $50  billion  to  $130  billion  in  the 
last  ten  years.  Raising  the  taxes  to  meet  these 
obligations  has  become  Increasingly  difficult, 
and  promises  to  be  more  trying  as  these  and 
other  obligations  (for  m::£s  transportation, 
police  protection,  pollution-free  sewage  dis- 
posal, recreational  areas)  continue  to  mount. 
The  point  Is  that  at  present  tax  rates  a  gap 
of  some  magnitude  (estimates  of  Its  size 
differ  widely)  appears  imminent  between 
the  revenue  that  state  and  local  governments 
are  likely  to  realize  and  the  expenditures  they 
will  be  obligated  to  make.  To  close  the  gap, 
there  are  three  possible  measures: 

The  federal  government  may  turn  over 
part  of  Its  own  funds  to  the  states  and  cities 
with  no  strings  attached.  This  is  revenue 
sharing. 

The  federal  government  may  Increase  Its 
grants-in-aid — that  is,  money  distributed 
to  the  states  or  cities,  with  matching  re- 
quirements, on  condition  that  It  be  expanded 
in  specific  ways  for  particular  purposes  such 
as  education,  welfare,  and  environmental 
cwntrol. 

The  state  and  local  governments  may  in- 
crease their  own  tax  rates.  An  Interesting 
way  In  which  federal  government  may  help 
them  to  do  this  will  be  mentioned  later. 

The  momentum  behind  revenue  sharing 
stems  partly  from  Its  simplicity  and  partly 
from  the  brilliant  dialectics  of  some  of  Its 
proponents.  Perhaps  first  in  line  is  the  liberal 
economist  Walter  W.  Heller,  who  in  1964  de- 
veloped a  plan,  not  unlike  President  Nixon's. 
Heller's  main  point,  which  he  drives  home 
with  evangelical  vigor,  is  the  need  for  "re- 
vitalizing the  states" — a  phrase  that  was  re- 
used In  behalf  of  revenue  sharing  with  such 
effectiveness  by  Vice  President  Agnew  at 
Atlanta  recently  that  the  audience  response 
was:  "Tell  us  what  to  do — wer'e  ready  to  go  to 
war!"  Such  enthusiasm,  and  the  eloquence 
that  Inspires  it,  contrarlly  lends  force,  at 
least  in  some  quarters,  to  the  formidable  but 
workaway  arguments  advanced  against  the 
free  and  easy  distribution  of  funds  to  state 
and  local  authorities. 

One  of  these  arguments  relates  to  the  basic 
facts  of  the  case.  Are  the  states  really  at  wit's 
end,  as  claimed,  unable  to  raise  additional 
revenue  of  their  own  because  the  federal 
government  has  already  preempted  that  most 
efficient  money  raiser  of  them  all,  the  per- 
sonal Income  tax?  A  mere  glance  at  the  fiscal 
record  of  the  states  Is  sufficient  to  demon- 
strate that  the  alleged  "preemption"  is  ex- 
aggerated. Effective  use  of  the  personal  In- 
come tax  Is  currently  made  In  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Hawaii,  New  York,  and  Delaware 
with  marginal  rates  on  family  incomes  of 
115.000  or  more  ranging  up  to  10  or  11  per- 
cent. Tet  thirteen  states  have  no  personal  In- 
come taxes  at  all,  while  In  the  majority  of 
others  the  effective  rates  are  almost  neg- 
ligibly small.  About  the  same  number  of 
states  have  no  corporation  Income  tax,  and 
six  do  not  even  levy  a  sales  tax.  It  would 
seem  quite  clear  that  very  few  of  the  states 
have  done  all  that  might  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  help  themselves.  If  all  50  states  had 
levied  income  taxes  as  high  as  those  of  the 
five  named  above,  their  total  revenue  would 
be  raised  by  7  or  8  billion  dollars,  consid- 
erably more  than  the  $6  billion  of  new  money 
promised  in  President  Nixon's  revenue  shar- 
ing plan.  Even  larger  amounts,  were  they  ac- 
tually needed,  perhaps  another  $16  or  $20 
billion,  could  be  added  to  their  revenues  If  all 
the  states  were  to  duplicate  the  sales  and 
property  taxes  that  prevail  In  the  five  states 
In  which  such  levies  are  now  the  highest. 
Such  considerations,  of  course,  raise  a  ques- 


tion whether  the  states  and  cities  really  do 
need  more  financial  aid  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment than  they  are  now  getting,  a  matter 
to  which  we  shall  return  later.  They  raise  an- 
other question,  more  fundamental  to  reve- 
nue sharing:  Can  state  governments  that 
lack  the  social  motivation  and  political  In- 
tegrity to  employ  the  fiscal  powers  at  their 
command  be  entrusted  to  use  responsibly  a 
bonzana  provided  without  conditions  by  the 
federal  government?  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  chairman  Wilbur  Mills,  among 
many  others.  Is  skeptical,  though  obviously 
It  Is  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Mills  and  not  "the 
others"  that  has  Mr.  Nixon's  revenue  sharing 
promoters  worried.  Mills  thinks  that  It  Is  a 
basic  principle  of  good  government  that 
those  who  spend  public  funds  also  share  the 
responsibility  of  raising  them.  Nor  Is  the 
record  of  honesty,  virtue,  and  efficiency  so 
overwhelming  and  universal  in  our  state, 
city,  and  county  governments  that  one  can 
brush  such  concerns  lightly  aside. 

Since  no  restrictions  axe  applied,  states 
may  use  their  federal  money  for  meeting 
ordinary  expenses  of  government,  for  road 
building,  monuments,  elevating  the  living 
standards  of  deserving  politicians,  or  even  for 
reducing  their  own  taxes.  It  is  true  that  s 
frivolous  use  of  the  funds  is  unlikely  In  the 
more  progressive  states,  but  not  necessarily 
In  the  others.  A  case  In  pwlnt  arose  some  time 
ago  in  Virginia.  A  special  state  sales  tax  was 
imposed  to  raise  money  for  aiding  the  coun- 
ties in  improving  education.  Perversely,  some 
of  the  southern  counties  of  the  state,  where 
educational  standards  as  well  as  local  taxes 
were  lowest,  used  the  money  for  reducing 
county  taxes.  In  the  more  progressive  coun- 
ties of  the  north,  the  funds  were  applied  to 
the  further  Improvement  of  schools  that  had 
already  won  a  good-to-excellent  national 
rating. 

One  feature  of  the  Nixon  plan  that  has 
won  the  commendation  of  some  liberals — 
especially  Congressman  Henry  S.  Reuss  (D, 
Wis.),  and  economists  Heller  and  Joseph 
Pechman — Is  the  formula  by  which  rebate 
funds  are  shared  among  the  50  states.  The 
distribution  Is  made  primarily  on  the  basis 
of  population,  with  a  modest  weight  for  what 
is  called  "tax  effort."  Another  possibility,  of 
course,  would  be  to  return  to  each  state  the 
same  fixed  proportion  of  the  amount  It  had 
contributed,  via  Income  taxes,  to  the  federal 
revenue.  The  Nixon  approach  has  the  ap- 
parent advantage,  from  an  equity  standpoint, 
of  giving  much  more,  relative  to  their  con- 
tributions, to  the  poorer  states.  The  actual 
results  of  the  formula,  however,  may  look  less 
attractive  when  examined  more  closely,  for 
its  main  effect  Is  to  redistribute  money  away 
from  the  highly  urbanized  and  "wealthy" 
states,  where  problems  of  poverty  and  crowd- 
ed ghettos  are  most  pressing,  and  the  more 
rural  states  where  needs  may  be  less. 

Thus,  for  every  dollar  that  New  York  con- 
tributes (through  the  Income  taxes  of  Its 
citizens)  to  the  revenue  sharing  kitty.  It 
would  receive  back  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment only  87  cents  In  the  Nixon  plan.  In 
contrast,  Mississippi  would  receive  $2.50  for 
every  dollar  paid  out.  Similarly,  Pennsylvania 
would  receive  79  cents  and  Illinois  60  cents 
for  every  dollar  contributed,  but  Alabama 
would  get  $1.66.  Other  prominent  losers  In 
the  plan  are  Connecticut,  Delaware,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Mis- 
souri. New  Hampshire,  Massachiisetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Maryland,  Indiana,  and  Michigan — 
in  other  words,  the  states  that  have  been 
most  urgently  calling  for  assistance.  (They 
are  also  the  areas  In  which  middle-Income 
groups  are  now  pressed  mostly  severely  by 
relatively  high  state  and  local  taxes.)  The 
largest  gainers,  aside  from  Mississippi  and 
Alabama,  are  North  Dakota,  New  Mexico,  Lou- 
isiana, South  Dakota,  Arkansas,  Idaho,  Ari- 
zona, South  Carolina.  Wyoming,  Kentucky. 
Utah.  Hawaii  and  Alaska.  As  Congressman 


Mills  declared,  "It  seems  to  me  that  this 
(revenue  sharing  plan)  actually  Is  the  re- 
verse of  facing  up  to  the  urban  problem  that 
we  have  been  hearing  about." 

Mills'  observation  gathers  greater  force 
when  one  speculates  on  the  chance  that  the 
funds  going  to  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and 
similar  states  will  actually  filter  down  in  sig- 
nificant volume  to  the  poor  people.  It  is  true 
that  the  average  monthly  welfare  payments 
to  families  in  Mlaslsslppl  Is  about  $35  against 
$250  In  New  York,  but  It  is  much  leas  than 
certain  that  this  frightful  disparity  would 
be  narrowed  by  revenue  sharing.  A  more  re- 
liable approach  Is  to  nationalize  welfare,  or 
at  least  set  federal  standards  for  Its  dis- 
pensation. The  beet  way  to  help  the  poor,  in 
other  words,  may  be  to  help  poor  people 
rather  than  states.  Nationalizing  welfare,  in- 
cidentally, would  Itself  provide  as  much  fl£- 
cal  relief  as  the  Administration's  revenue 
sharing  plan,  since  the  annual  bill  for  wel- 
fare at  the  state  and  local  level  Is  $6  billion 
and  Is  rising. 

Earlier  reference  was  made  to  the  poesl- 
blUty  that  most  states  may  be  capable  of 
helping  themselves,  despite  all  the  lachry- 
mose visits  of  governors  to  Washington.  For- 
tunately, there  is  a  simple  method  available 
by  which  all  states  can  be  both  enabled  and 
Induced  to  help  themselves — a  practice  that 
could  do  more  for  their  "revltallzatlon"  than 
the  most  generous  handouts  from  the  fed- 
eral treasury.  The  method  Involves  permit- 
ting taxpayers  to  charge  scone  substantial 
part  of  their  state  and  local  Income-tax  pay- 
ments against  their  federal  Income-tax  lia- 
bility. As  a  sample  of  what  could  be  done, 
and  what  it  would  accomplish,  consider  the 
following  prop>o6al: 

Present  regulations  allow  the  citizen  to 
deduct  from  his  own  Income  all  the  state 
and  local  taxes  he  paid  before  computing 
the  Income  tax  he  owes  the  federal  govern- 
ment. For  a  taxpayer  In  the  20  or  26  per- 
cent tax  rate  bracket,  this  "Itemized  de- 
duction" permits  a  saving  of  20  or  25  cents 
for  every  dollar  paid  to  the  states,  cities, 
or  counties.  Now  supp>ose  an  additional  credit 
Is  allowed  amounting  to  50  percent  of  the 
state  and /or  local  Income  tax,  and  permit 
this  credit  to  be  charged  directly  against 
his  federal  tax  liability  after  all  itemized 
deductions  had  been  flgtired.  A  citizen  who 
paid  $200  to  his  state  In  Income  tax  could 
reduce  his  net  federal  liability  by  $100.  The 
saving  to  the  average  taxpayer  derived  from 
the  state  or  local  Income  tax.  taking  account 
of  the  Itemized  deduction  and  the  special 
credit,  would  be  about  70  cents  on  the 
dollar. 

Just  one  limitation  to  this  allowance  wovUd 
be  necessary  so  that  the  central  govern- 
ment could  maintain  a  reasonable  control 
over  the  size  of  its  own  revenue.  The  credit 
allowed  would  have  to  be  limited  to  some 
proportion  of  the  federal  Income  tax  owed, 
perhaps  10  percent.  Then,  If  the  clUzen 
paid  $200  In  state  income  tax,  and  owed 
$1200  to  the  federal  government,  he  could 
deduct  a  full  SO  percent  or  $100  from  his 
federal  liability.  But  If  his  state  Income 
tax  were  raised  to  $300.  while  his  federal 
liability  remained  the  same,  he  oould  deduct 
Just  $120  rather  than  $150  becaiiae  of  the  10 
percent  limitation. 

The  result  of  prime  interest  for  state  and 
local  governments  Is  that  the  proposed  credit, 
on  top  of  the  Itemized  deduction  already 
allowed,  would  enable  them  to  raise  an  addi- 
tional dollar  of  Income  tax  receipts  at  a  net 
cost  to  the  average  taxpayer  of  less  than  30 
cents.  If  they  made  full  use  of  their  oppor- 
tunities (up  to  the  maximum  credit  allowed 
against  the  federal  income  tax),  as  I  think 
they  would,  state  and  local  revenue  could  be 
Increased  by  about  $12  billion  annually  in 
the  year  or  two  ahead.  If  the  federal  govern- 
ment assumed  full  flnanclal  responsibility 
for  welfare,  as  proposed  above,  an  additional 
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$7  biliioo  of  uncommitted  revenue  would  be 
made  available  tor  Kate  and  local  govern- 
ments. This  grand  total  of  nearly  $30  billion 
of  additional  revenue  U  more  than  three 
ttmaa  tbe  amount  of  new  funda  provided  in 
the  President's  revenue  sharing  plan  and 
about  twice  the  amount  the  governors  have 
publicly  dreamed  about  In  their  moat  Im- 
modest entreaties  to  Washington. 

Tbe  tax  credit  has  some  additional  advan- 
tages over  the  revenue  sharing  plan.  It  would 
not  divorce  the  taxing  reaponslblllty  from 
tbe  spending  refponslbllity  in  the  states, 
cities,  and  counUes.  It  would  not  discrimi- 
nate against  the  more  urbanized  states  In 
favor  of  the  others.  It  would  not  preserve 
the  tremendous  disparity  in  taxes  which  now 
exists  for  citizens  In  the  same  income  bracket 
In  different  parts  of  the  country,  as  revenue 
sharing  d:>es.  Instead,  tbe  tax  credit  moti- 
vates reform.  It  encourages  authorities  that 
now  make  Uttle  or  no  use  of  the  Income  tax 
to  exploit  this  measure  In  preference  to  their 
other,  more  regressive  levies.  (Note  that  the 
special  credit  la  allowed  only  for  state  and 
local  Income  taxes)  It  stimulates  lagging 
states  to  raise  the  additional  revenue  re- 
quired for  neglected  public  services.  At  the 
same  time,  the  tax  credit  plan  preserves  a 
desirable  degree  of  fiscal  flexibility  for  sute 
and  local  authorities.  Instead  of  receiving 
some  lump  sum  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment, always  in  some  degree  unpredictable, 
as  m  revenue  sharing,  they  would  remain  in 
full  command  of  their  own  budgets.  By  the 
same  token,  taxpayers  would  retain  a  greater 
interest  In.  and  control  over,  what  was  done 
with  their  money. 

If  the  tax  credit  can  do  all  that,  one  may 
wonder  why  someon*  didn't  think  of  it  be- 
fore. The  answer  Is  that  many  did.  Tax  cred- 
its have  been  uaed  in  Burop>e  and  proposals 
for  their  Introduction  In  the  United  SUtes 
have  been  advanced  by  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  intergovemmental  Relation*  (a 
government  agency)  and  the  Committee  for 
■eonomlc  Development  (an  asaociatlon  of 
liberal  businessmen) .  Walter  Heller  wrote  his 
doctoral  dissertation  on  the  subject,  though 
his  youthful  enthusiasm  has  dimmed  The 
fact  that  friendllneaa  to  the  idea  has  been 
expreeaed  by  Congre—man  Mills,  a  number  of 
other  legislators  plus  the  AFL-CIO  speaks  tar 
lU  poUtlcal  feaalblUty. 

Nothing  In  the  revenue  sharing  plan  or 
m  the  tax  credit  proposal  bears  directly  on 
the  500  or  so  different  granu-ln-ald  that  the 
federal  government  now  dispatches  to  the 
states  and  cities  at  an  annual  cost  of  $27 
billioo.  The  complaint  from  some  la  that 
these  federal  gifts  are  so  bound  up  In  re- 
ports In  triplicate  that  only  a  desperately 
courageous  local  official  wUl  touch  them— 
though  as  It  turns  out.  all  local  officials  seem 
to  be  de8p>erate  and  courageous.  In  any 
•rent,  no  one  rejects  the  grants,  though  prac- 
tloally  everyone  agrees  that  some  consolida- 
tion and  simplification  is  in  order.  A  respon- 
sible study  may  well  disclose  that  some  of 
these  federal  programs  ought  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  states  and  cities,  administratively 
and  perhaps  financially  too  It  would  be  a 
foolhardy  reversal  of  the  wheels  of  history, 
however,  to  go  too  far  In  that  direction.  From 
the  Clvtl  War  itself  to  tbe  national  law  of 
1938  protecting  women  and  children  in  In- 
^"•tT.  experience  reminds  us  that  at  least 
on  some  key  Issues  the  states  not  only  have 
been  led,  but  apparently  must  t)e  led.  by  the 
federal  government. 


MILLfi  ALTERNATIVE  TO  REVENUE 
SHARINO 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  PrwWent,  oii  Sun- 
day. Febroary  14,  the  New  York  Times 
published  a  column  by  Tom  Wicker  on 
the  subject  of  revenue  sharing. 


The  column  Is  a  thoughtful  and  per- 
ceptive piece  which  not  only  reviews  the 
effect  and  Importance  of  the  measure  It- 
self, but  also  senses  the  attitudes  and 
allnements  which  are  resulting. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  col- 
umn be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 
as  follows: 

An  Idka  WrrM  Ykaat  ijc  It 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washington. — It  already  seems  likely  that 
President  Nixon's  re  venue -sharing  proposal 
will  stir  the  most  searching  domestic  debate 
in  many  years  In  this  usually  hidebound  city. 
That  is  not  just  because  of  the  idea's  vir- 
tues, which  are  numerous,  but  because  it 
raises  In  tbe  most  specific  way  the  question 
of  bow  to  spend  the  nation's  money,  and  on 
what. 

Alert  Democrats  already  sense  that  Mr. 
Nixon,  with  his  revenue-sharing  speech,  has 
regained  much  of  the  political  tnlUaUve 
that  he  seemed  to  have  lost  after  the  1970 
elections.  Again,  that  la  probably  not  so 
much  because  tbe  plan  Itself  is  overwhelm- 
ingly popular  with  the  public  as  because  it  Is 
an  obvious  effort  to  move  In  a  new  direction 
on  matters  that  have  not  yielded  much  to 
older  programs. 

In  responding  to  the  revenue-sharing  Ini- 
tiative, whether  with  opposition  or  with  an 
effort  to  provide  equally  attractive  and  more 
effective  alternatives,  tbe  Democrats  are  be- 
ing forced  to  re-examine  the  legislative  as- 
sumptions and  Federal  approaches  that  have 
become  standard  since  the  New  Deal — Fed- 
eral matching  grants,  nationally  adminis- 
tered programs,  standards  of  performance 
set  by  Washington,  and  tbe  like. 

Tbe  most  discussed  possibUlty  for  a  'Dem- 
ocratic alternative"  appears  to  be  taking 
shape  In  the  H<mse  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, whoee  chairman.  Wilbur  D.  Idllls  of 
Arkansas,  bas  expressed  strong  resUtance  to 
turning  over  M  bUllon  In  Federal  revenues, 
no  strings  attached,  to  tbe  states — an  im- 
portant part  of  Mr.  Nixon's  plan. 

Mr.  Mills  IS  said  to  be  developing  the  Idea 
of  a  Federal  takeover  of  the  state  and  local 
shares  of  the  costly  welfare  program;  this 
would  satisfy  hU  desire  to  retain  Federal 
reaponslbUlty  for  Federal  revenues  and  at  the 
same  tlnw  Mr  Nixon's  demand  for  financial 
relief  for  the  hard-pressed  states  and 
municipalities 

Thus,  Mr.  Nixon's  landmark  proposal, 
whatever  Its  specific  fate,  already  seems 
likely  to  produce  useful  results;  Mr.  Mills 
bas  not  In  previous  years  expressed  much 
interest  in  a  Federal  welfare  takover,  and  the 
President's  initiative  obviously  was  what 
stirred  him  to  action. 

Moreover,  some  reports  suggest  that  Mr. 
Mills's  alternative  might  even  improve  upon 
Mr.  Nlxoo's  long-standing  proposals  for  re- 
forming the  welfare  system.  Under  tbe  Pres- 
ident's Family  Assistance  Plan,  an  Inade- 
quate Income  floor  of  SI. 600  for  a  family  of 
four  would  be  established.  The  MlUs  altema- 
Uve  might  be  able  to  raise  that  figure  to  a 
more  nearly  adequate  level — (3.600  or 
M,000 — by  taking  over  for  welfare  purpoaee 
the  t8  billion  Mr.  Nixon  has  proposed  for  no- 
stnngs  revenue  sharing. 

Even  so,  the  Mills  alternative  Is  not  oec- 
essartly  to  be  preferred  to  the  Nlxon  revenue- 
sharing  program  For  one  thing,  the  state  and 
local  flnanclal  crUU  Is  rather  general,  and 
stems  more  nearly  from  strained  tax  bases 
than  from  rising  eapendltures  WhUe  states 
and  ottles  have  many  governmental  sins  to 
answer  for.  refusal  to  spcod  the  money  tbey 
have  Is  not  usually  one  ot  thsm;  In  meat 
casee.  taxes  have  besn  raised  to  the  breaking 
point  to  pay  for  ths  rising  costs  oX  local  gov- 
ernment. 


Therefore,  while  a  Federal  takeover  would 
lift  a  major  obligation  off  the  bands  of  some 
state  and  local  governments.  It  would  not 
attack  tbe  root  of  the  general  problem.  On 
the  other  hand,  revenue  sharing — under 
which  each  year  a  sum  equal  to  1.3  per  cent 
of  taxable  personal  Income  would  be  re- 
turned to  tbe  states — would  provide  a  fund 
that  would  directly  tap  the  growth  of  na- 
tional mrealth;  presumably.  In  time.  It  would 
rise  far  above  the  SS  blUion  to  be  set  aside 
the  flrst  year. 

Moreover,  as  Representative  John  Ander- 
son of  Illinois  painted  out  in  the  House  last 
week,  the  Mills  alternative  would  not  be  as 
big  a  lift  for  most  states  and  cities  as  It 
might  seem,  and  wotild  deliver  its  benefits 
In  highly  selective  fashion. 

Mr  Anderson  calculated  that  California, 
New  York  and  Massachusetts  would  collect 
61  per  cent  of  the  benefits  of  a  Federal  wel- 
fare takeover  because  of  their  huge  welfare 
loads  and  higher  payments;  but  that  imder 
the  Nlxon  revenue -sharing  plan,  those  three 
states  would  get  only  24.6  per  cent  of  the 
benefits.  Mr.  Anderson  said  37  states  would 
get  less  from  a  welfare  takeover  than  they 
would  from  revenue  sharing. 

Besides,  the  whole  matter  is  \-lewed  too 
narrowly  If  it  Is  taken  to  be  solely  a  doUars- 
and -cents  question.  One  of  the  main  pur- 
poses of  Mr.  Nixon's  plan  Is  to  Improve  the 
InitlaUve,  responslbUlty  and  performance  of 
state  and  local  govemmente. 

In  no  small  part,  the  well-known  inade- 
quacies of  these  governmenu  result  from 
their  financial  dependence  on  a  narrow  tax 
base  dominated  by  powerful  parochial  In- 
t*rssts  and  over-burdened  property  owners. 
It  Is  a  stand-pat  and  frultlees  attitude  for 
liberal  orltlos  to  complain  that  local  govern- 
ment U  no  good,  so  giving  it  money  Is  wrong; 
In  fact,  revenue  sharing,  properly  conceived 
and  administered,  can  be  a  remedy  for  what's 
wrong,  not  a  reward  to  tbe  culprit. 


ELLICOTT  CITY.  MD. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
Maryland's  many  historic  commimltles  is 
ElUcott  City,  the  seat  of  Howard  County. 
Ellicott  City  was  founded  200  years 
ago  and  has  passed  through  good  times 
and  bad.  It  has  been  a  small  Industrial 
community  and  a  summer  resort,  and, 
most  notably.  It  was  the  flrst  terminus 
of  the  flrst  railroad  line  In  America. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  station,  built 
in  1831,  was  at  the  end  of  the  nm  when 
that  first  line  was  built  from  Baltimore  to 
ElMcott  City.  It  was  on  that  line  that  the 
Tom  Thumb,  flrst  steam  locomotive, 
raced  a  horse-drawn  wagon — and  lost. 
The  station  Is  now  a  national  historic 
landmark. 

The  charm  of  the  community  has  been 
captured  in  prose  by  Judy  wiebe  In  an 
article  published  In  the  Sunday  Star 
magazine  of  Washington  of  February  7. 1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcorb, 
as  follows: 

OtTT  or   TOww 

(By  Judy  Wlebe) 
It  took  only  one  visit  to  turn  me  into  an 
unofficial  Ellicott  City  booster,  and  I  have 
never  been  able  to  understand  why  everyone 
does  not  share  my  enthusiasm  for  the  town's 
diverse  charms.  It  has  oharaoter  and  Indi- 
viduality. It  has  interesting  hilly  terrain; 
narrow,  winding  European-vlllage-style 
streets:  craft  aiMl  antique  shope;  and  a  raU- 
road  station  down  by  the  Patapsco  River 
which  la  the  oldest  train  terminal  in  Amer- 
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lea.  Then  there  are  tbe  clinchers.  In  what 
other  town  Is  the  most  Prominent  Landmark 
the  decaying  remains  of  antebellum-styled 
building  that  had  been  a  finishing  school  for 
young  ladles  during  the  Civil  War?  Where 
else  can  one  find  a  town  whose  main  street 
food  market  Is  fronted  by  cages  containing 
noisy  live  chickens  and  rabbits?  Or  a  town 
having  a  Greek  restaurant  of  dubious  ambi- 
ence that  serves  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
world's  best  cole  slaw? 

Historic  Ellicott  City  Is  the  county  seat  of 
Howard  County  and  Is  located  just  10  miles 
west  of  Baltimore.  It  was  founded  In  the 
early  17708  by  three  Pennsylvania  Quakers, 
John.  Joseph  and  Andrew  Ellicott.  who  chose 
land  along  the  Patapsco  River  rapids  as  a 
location  for  their  gristmill.  According  to  an 
srUcle  written  by  Star  historian  John  Clag- 
gett  Proctor  In  1939,  the  Elllcotts  found  the 
enUre  valley  to  be  a  wilderness  covered  with 
great  trees,  the  growth  of  centuries,  includ- 
ing oaks  of  different  sorts,  hickory,  maple, 
gum.  ash.  chestnut,  and  all  other  varieties 
of  trees  common  to  that  section  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  location  selected  by  the  ESllcotts,  at 
first  a  settlement  called  Ellicott  Mills,  soon 
became  a  bustling  town  with  Ironworks,  a 
furnace  and  rolling  mills,  schools,  with  stores 
tnd  houses  built  of  granite  from  nearby  quar- 
ries. In  IB68,  much  of  the  town  close  to  the 
river  was  wiped  out  by  a  flood,  and  rising 
waters  also  have  created  destruction  in  more 
recent  years. 

Many  inventions,  including  a  type  of  wag- 
on brake,  have  been  attributed  to  the  enter- 
prising Ellicott  family.  One  of  the  more  un- 
usual Inventions  was  a  musical  clock  with 
four  faces  made  by  Joseph  Ellicott.  The  clock 
played  such  tunes  of  the  day  as  "The  Hounds 
Are  All  Out."  "Wllllngham  Frolic,"  and  "The 
Lass  With  a  Delicate  Air." 

Someone,  possibly  an  early  chamber  of 
commerce  type,  once  referred  to  Ellicott  City 
as  the  "Switzerland  of  America" — clearly  a 
blatant  bit  of  hyperbole.  The  person  who 
dreamed  up  the  label  had  the  correct  In- 
lUncts,  however.  The  town  Is  built  around, 
beside  and  even  into  steep  granite  bUls.  At 
some  points  along  tbe  several  blocks  of  Main 
Street,  huge  boulders  extend  nearly  to  the 
edge  of  tbe  sidewalk.  Homes  built  more  than 
150  years  ago  from  locally  quarried  stone  ap- 
pear to  perch  precariously  on  cliff  edges  and 
bug  roads  that  curl  up  and  down  the  rocky 
hills.  Ellicott  City  conveys  an  Impression  of 
utilitarian  oldness,  and  because  of  the  so- 
lidity of  Its  buildings,  street  width  and  ter- 
rain alone,  seems  vaguely  foreign. 

If  Ellicott  City  Is  only  somewhat  alien. 
It  bas  a  definitely  fusty  flavor  about  It.  In 
1967,  movie-makers  searching  for  a  locale 
to  film  scenes  set  in  the  19308  for  Paddy 
Chayefsky's  screenplay,  "The  Ooddess,"  chose 
the  town  as  an  Ideal  site.  Changes  have  come 
more  rapidly  in  recent  years,  but  the  aura 
of  nostalgia  remains. 

To  get  a  maximum  benefit  from  an  Ellicott 
City  excursion,  it  helps  to  be  at  home  with 
the  friendly  ghoets  of  the  past.  This  Is  par- 
ticularly true  when  contemplating  the  life 
and  hard  times  of  the  Patapsco  Feniale  In- 
stitute, situated  on  one  of  the  town's  highest 
hills.  It  once  was  a  magnificent  whlte-pll- 
lared  mansion  with  a  commanding  view  of 
the  entire  town,  but  now  It  Is  a  crumbling 
shell  surrounded  by  long-untended  flower 
beds,  btishes  and  trees.  When  I  flrst  visited 
the  Institute,  It  was  possible  to  walk  around 
the  buildings  and  grovin'ts.  Then,  even  amid 
the  beer-can  residue  of  teen-age  trysts  and 
the  splattered  signs  telling  that  the  "Class 
of  82"  had  been  there.  It  was  not  difficult  to 
Imagine  horse-drawn  carriages  rattling  along 
the  magnolia-lined  curving  drive  and  dis- 
charging dashing  swains  at  the  coliunned 
entrance  as  crinolined  proper  ladles  peeked 
out  from  behind  damask  draperies.  What 
fascinating  stories  of  young  joys  and  heart- 


breaks, one  speculates,  lie  burled  forever  In 
the  nilns? 

Tbe  buUding  has  filled  diverse  roles  over 
tbe  years.  As  a  finishing  Fchool,  its  famous 
alumnae  Included  Jefferson  Davis'  daughter, 
Winnie,  and  Alice  Montague,  the  mother  of 
Wallls  Simpson,  who  became  the  Duchess 
of  Windsor.  It  was  a  hospital-school  for  re- 
turning veterans  diu-lng  World  War  I  and.  In 
the  1930s,  was  a  professional  summer  stock 
theater.  Plans  have  long  been  In  the  works 
to  restore  tbe  mansion  to  Its  former  elegance, 
but  raising  money  has  been  a  problem. 

More  recently,  the  property  was  fenced  off, 
but  visitors  still  cam  see  the  mansion's  facade 
from  the  county  courthouse  parking  lot,  lo- 
cated below  the  remains,  or  view  the  rear  of 
the  building  and  grounds  from  Church  Road, 
which  curves  past  the  site. 

Recently,  having  neglected  Ellicott  City  for 
a  longer  than  usual  period  of  time,  I  drove 
there  with  a  friend  to  see  what  changes  had 
been  made.  Tbe  most  direct  way  to  go  is  on 
VS.  29,  but  the  new  road  construction  near 
the  city  of  Columbia  makes  the  drive  a  bit 
difficult.  If  you're  not  in  a  hurry,  there  are 
more  scenic  ways  to  get  there. 

The  most  attractive  approach  to  tbe  town 
is  Columbia  Road  off  Route  29,  and  we  took 
this  way.  The  road  U  level  for  a  while,  then 
winds  down  Into  the  heart  of  Ellloott  City 
and  past  tbe  Quaker  cemetery,  where  Andrew 
and  John  Ellloott  are  buried.  Occasionally,  a 
twist  in  the  road  provided  a  momentary 
glimpse  of  the  courthouse  on  a  hill  or  the  old 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  now  tbe  head- 
quarters of  the  Howard  County  Historical 
Society. 

Our  first  stop  was  Tongue  Row,  a  series 
of  stone  houses  clinging  to  tbe  edge  of  a 
steep  ravine  that  runs  along  Columbia  Road. 
Built  by  a  Mr.  Tongue  in  tbe  early  ISOOs  as 
homes  for  mlUhands,  tbe  houses  now  are 
tbe  site  of  tbe  town's  most  interesting  craft, 
fabric  and  antique  shops. 

The  number  and  variety  of  stores  on  both 
Tongue  Row  and  Main  Street  are  sufficient 
to  keep  any  antique  hound  happy.  Fortu- 
nately for  my  pocket  book,  It  was  a  weekday, 
and  many  of  tbe  places  were  closed.  (All  of 
them  are  open  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays, 
but  during  tbe  week  tbe  visitor  must  take 
pot  luck,  since  many  of  the  owners  are  not 
full-time  dealers.) 

Most  of  tbe  stores  specialize  In  smaller 
Items — glassware,  china,  silver,  lamps,  some 
quilts  and  linens,  etc. — lather  than  In  large, 
expensive  pieces  of  furniture.  Prices  are  quite 
often  below  big-city  antique  shop  prices,  so 
the  casual  shopper  can  have  fun  browsing 
and  then  take  something  home  without  feel- 
ing as  though  bis  budget  has  been  ruined 
forever. 

At  Mltzl's,  a  tiny  Tongue  Row  shop  where 
jewelry  Is  tbe  specialty,  I  learned  of  a  woman 
on  Social  Security  who  recently  shopped  for 
more  than  three  hours  to  fi^d  presents  for 
all  her  grandchildren,  and  left  satisfied  after 
having  spent  a  grand  total  of  $5.  On  tbe 
other  hand,  Mitzl  also  sells  some  quite  valu- 
able jewelry.  Including  lockets  from  ancient 
Greece  In  which  warriors  kept  bits  of  garlic 
for  luck.  While  I  was  there,  I  fell  in  love 
with  a  Victorian  chatelaine,  from  which  dan- 
gled a  silver  perfume  bottle,  rouge  compact, 
mirror  and  pencil — all  that  a  young  lady 
needed  to  carry  «itb  her  to  a  dance!  And 
my  friend  saw  a  fur  muff  which  she 
couldn't  wait  to  get  home  to  teU  her  bus- 
band  about.  As  it  was,  our  purchases 
amounted  to  one  tin  breadbox,  which  cost 
aU  of  $1. 

Nearly  every  store  In  ElUcott  City  Is 
housed  In  a  building  of  historic  Interest. 
The  Iron  Rail,  where  we  looked  at  beauti- 
fully tinted  old  engravings,  is  in  the  Howard 
House,  once  an  elite  hotel  well-known  for  Its 
exceptional  food  back  In  the  1860s,  when 
ElUcott  City  was  a  summer  resort.  Because 
tbe  Howard  House  Is  built  on  the  hillside  and 


Its  fourth-floor  front  Is  about  level  with  the 
ground-floor  rear,  people  going  to  the  court- 
house used  to  enter  the  hotel  from  Main 
Street,  climb  three  flights  of  stairs  and 
walk  out  the  back  to  get  on  the  street  level 
of  tbe  courthouse.  The  hotel's  owner  didn't 
mind,  since  many  people  would  smell  the 
food  cooking  in  tbe  restaurant  they  had 
to  pass  and  would  stay  for  dinner. 

The  ElUcott  Country  Store,  smeUlng  of 
spices,  candles  and  herb-scented  soaps,  was 
originally  the  Walker-Chandler  House,  buUt 
in  the  1790s  as  a  private  home  but  often  used 
to  house  travelers  when  the  Inn  was  fuU. 
(There  is  a  mystery  about  the  house,  because 
Mr.  Walker  feU  to  an  untimely  death  from 
the  second-floor  porch  which  runs  across  tbe 
front  of  the  buUdlng.) 

Across  the  street  Is  the  shop  run  by  Edgar 
E.  Shaffer  Sr.,  a  derrick  driver  who  retired 
In  1966  and  has  made  a  new  career  out  of  bis 
hobby  of  repairing  antique  clocks.  It  would 
be  easy  to  spend  hoiirs  browsing  In  Mr.  Shaf- 
fer's store,  where  all  Is  qiUet  except  for  the 
60ft  clucking  and  cllck-tlck-whlrr  of  beauti- 
ful and  unusual  clocks. 

Not  all  of  tbe  Interesting  shops  In  ElUcott 
City  offer  antiques.  Tbe  Artists  Son  on 
Tongue  Row  sells  leather  goods,  pottery  and 
other  Items  made  by  contemporary  crafts- 
men. There  are  two  well-stocked  fabric  stores, 
a  smal'  one  on  Tongue  Row  (with  the  most 
gorgeous  array  of  trims  and  rlbboiu  I've  ever 
seen)  and  a  large  one  on  Main  Street  in  what 
was  once  Disney's  Tavern.  Opened  In  1840,  the 
tavern  was  ElUcott  City's  social  center  and  a 
stopping  place  for  citizens  called  to  town 
for  jury  duty. 

In  refreshing  contrast  to  the  musty  re- 
minders of  the  past  Is  a  new  store  which  had 
ojjened  only  a  few  days  before  our  visit — 
Appalachian  Outfitters,  featuring  such  fresh- 
air  Items  as  biking  shoes,  lightweight  packets 
of  reconstituted  traU  foods,  backpacks  In  aU 
sizes  and  colors,  climbing  gear,  foldout  maps 
of  the  Appalachian  TraU  and  books  on  camp- 
ing and  nature.  Even  here,  though,  history 
Intrudes,  for  this  new  shop  is  located  In  one 
of  tbe  oldest  buildings  In  town,  tbe  Old  Em- 
porium. The  only  buUdlng  along  the  banks 
of  the  river  to  s\irvlve  the  flood  of  1868,  Rad- 
cUffe's  Emporium  was  stocked  with  calicos 
and  coal,  lime  for  the  fields  and  household 
staples.  Where  families  once  stopped  to  pick 
up  town  gossip  along  with  needed  supplies, 
the  adventurous  now  can  be  outfitted  for  a 
kayak  trip. 

As  a  ratlro«Ml  buff,  I  made  a  point  of  stroll- 
ing over  to  the  old  Baltimore  tc  Ohio  station. 
buUt  In  1831  as  the  terminus  of  the  first  rail- 
road In  the  United  States.  The  line  went  from 
Baltimore  to  ElUcott  City,  and  It  was  along 
there  that  the  Tom  Thumb,  the  flrst  steam 
locomotive,  raced  a  horse-drawn  wagon — and 
lost.  The  station,  now  a  National  Historic 
Landmark,  was  used  until  1949,  when  pas- 
senger service  was  discontinued. 

Not  far  from  tbe  train  station  Is  Valmas' 
Restaurant,  where  we  stopped  for  a  late 
lunch  before  beading  back  to  Washington, 
Valmas',  a  curious  combination  of  famUy 
restaurant,  package  store,  bar,  neighborhood 
coffee  house  and  soda  fountain.  Is  operated 
by  brothers  John  and  Paul  Valmas,  who  are 
of  Greek  parentage  and  have  been  in  tbe 
business  of  feeding  the  town's  citizens  since 
th«  1920s. 

How  to  explain  tbe  Valmas'  Restaurant? 
High-backed  dark  wood  booths,  which  would 
offer  diners  some  privacy,  were  it  not  for 
the  penchant  of  tbe  Jovial  brothers  to  tease 
their  regular  customers  and  to  make  strang- 
ers feel  at  home  by  striking  up  a  conversa- 
tion. Simple,  Inexpensive  fare  served  In  an 
atmosphere  of  friendly  warmth.  Endless  talk 
of  poUtlcs  and  the  daily  doings  in  town. 
In  Valmas'  Restaurant,  Washington  seems 
farther  than  a  one-hour  drive  away,  and 
events  in  the  Nation's  Capital  are  allotted 
less  discussion  time  than  are  the  glories  and 
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agonies  of  are«c«.  which  th«  brothers  vUlt 
periodically. 

If  the  menu  of  this  reat«urant-t«vem-so<la 
fountain  Is  starkly  baaic  (on  a  given  day. 
the  "special"  might  be  me*t  lo«f,  potatoes 
and  vegetables) .  it  should  be  noted  that  some 
Items  are  homemade  and  very  good  Indeed 
On  this  particular  day.  I  had  a  tasty  hot 
sausage  saiidwlch  while  my  companion  hap- 
pily munched  on  a  thick  hot  pork  sand- 
wich. And  both  of  us  enjoyed  excellent  home- 
made soup  and  the  homemade  cole  slaw, 
which  I  think  Is  superb.  The  restaurant  Is 
open  weekdays  and  Saturdays,  and  closed 
Sunday. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. EUcott  City  was  a  popular  summer 
retreat  for  Baltlmoreans,  who  traveled  to  it 
by  train,  and  it  remained  a  main  stop  on 
the  expanding  BAO  line  for  many  years.  A 
streetcar  line  carried  passengers  to  and  from 
Baltimore  County  And  heavily  traveled 
roads  from  Washington  and  Frederick  passed 
through  ElUcott  City 

Beginning  in  the  late  1930«.  however,  the 
town  fell  into  an  out-of-the-way  obscurity 
marked  by  a  severe  economic  decline  The 
automobile  was  the  main  culprit  Ellcott 
City  eventually  was  bypassed  by  US.  Route 
40  and  Route  29.  and  the  town's  role  as  a 
leading  shopping  area  for  Howard  County 
diminished 

Now  ElUcott  City  stands  to  benefit  from 
the  Howard  County  development  boom 
sparked  by  construction  of  Columbia,  and 
the  area  is  becoming  more  popular  yearly 
both  as  a  place  to  live  and  to  visit  Some 
of  the  town's  oldtimers.  among  them  the  Val- 
mas  brothers,  view  the  crowds  of  out-of- 
towners  who  tour  the  shops  on  weekends 
with  mixed  emotions.  There  is  the  threat 
that  the  place  will  become  too  popular  and 
thus,  to  some  people's  way  of  thinking. 
spoiled.  The  town's  streets  one  day  may  re- 
semble thoM  of  Harpers  Ferry  on  the  Me- 
morial Day  weekend.  But  It  basnt  come  to 
thlayvt. 


CREATION  OP  NEW  SUBCOMJOTTEE 
ON  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  proud  of  my  new  assignment  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  I  am  conscious  of  my 
added  responsibilities  and  the  Increased 
opportunities  for  service  that  have  been 
afforded  me.  and  I  will  endeavor  to  dis- 
charge my  duties  to  the  very  best  of  my 
ability. 

In  organizing  the  committee,  we  cre- 
ated a  new  Subcommittee  on  Rural  De- 
velopment. I  hope  to  make  revltaliaatlon 
of  the  Nation's  countryside  and  small 
towns  a  major  thrust  of  the  committee. 
In  an  earnest  effort  to  achieve  more  of  a 
balance  between  rural  and  urban  Amer- 
ica. 

The  dlstingulahed  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  HuMPHnxT)  will  be  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  and  I 
know  that  he  is  also  very  much  con- 
cerned with  the  rural-urban  problem. 

I  am  very  much  encouraged  by  the  fact 
that  there  is  also  increasing  Interest  In 
Congress  and  the  Nation's  news  media. 
The  Atlanta  Journal -Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion of  Sunday.  February  14.  1971.  con- 
tains a  very  fine  editorial  column  on  the 
need  for  rural  development,  written  by 
Jack  Spalding,  editor  of  the  Journal. 

I  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tne  Ricoao, 
as  follows: 

Thb  Roax  TO  TH«  Cftt:  Can  It  Be  Slowkd? 
( By  Jack  Spalding ) 
Por  better  or  worse  we  are  an  urban  coun- 
try and  we  grow  more  urban.  The  1S70  census 
shows  73.5  per  cent  of  us  live  in  urban  areas 
compared  with  the  approximately  70  per  cent 
of  10  years  ago. 

If  you're  a  sentimental  Southerner  or  an 
agrarian  you  wUl  be  appalled  to  learn  that 
the  South  Is  going  urban  rapidly.  The  per- 
centage now  Is  04  4  per  cent,  up  from  58.5 
per  cent  the  previous  census. 

This  Isn't  particularly  good  news  If  you  be- 
lieve In  balance  and  that  a  strong  country- 
side helps  make  for  strong  cities.  Nor  is  It 
cheering  if  you  subscribe  to  the  theory  that 
city  life  Is  enervating,  even  for  the  well  to 
do.  Nor  will  It  make  you  happier  if  you  be- 
long to  the  group  which  believes  that  crowd- 
ing Is  a  chief  cause  of  the  modern  madness 
which  may  be  described  as  man's  hoatlUty  to 
his  fellow. 

Still,  we  remain  an  urban  country  and  the 
trend  Is  going  to  accelerate  as  there's  not 
much  left  to  keep  a  man  on  the  farm.  Bad 
as  city  life  Is.  at  least  It  can  be  said  that  s.>- 
clal  services  can  be  found  within  the  worst 
of  our  cities,  whereas  all  too  few  of  our  rural 
areas  can  pretend  to  offer  the  sort  of  medi- 
cal educational  and  legal  aid  the  hard  up 
require.  So  until  the  balance  la  redressed 
there's  no  reason  to  expect  a  reversal  of  this 
migration. 

What  holds  true  for  the  country  and  the 
South  holds  true  for  Georgia,  and  the  scales 
have  been  tipped  toward  urbanity  (in  a 
manner  of  speaking)  for  a  number  of  years. 
There  seems  no  end  to  the  future  of  the 
state's  urban  areas  whereas  the  future  of  a 
number  of  rural  counties  with  declining 
population  and  economic  resources  is  a  mat- 
ter of  worry. 

Along  with  this  urbanlzatloc  comea  a 
Chang*  In  the  racial  balance  Many  of  the 
mlgranu  to  the  cities  are  blacks  who  for- 
merly drew  their  living  from  a  system  of  agri- 
culture which  no  longer  needs  them.  Their 
hope  Is  ir  the  cltlee.  wishful  thrugh  this 
oft«n  la.  Atlanta,  however,  offen  a  good  ex- 
ample of  blacks  who  have  adapted  to  urban 
life  and  are  prosperous,  not  to  say  rich  At- 
lanu  also  can  offer  more  examples  than  It 
cares  to  of  both  whites  and  blacks  who  have 
moved  to  town  to  And  even  more  misery  and 
poverty. 

The  census  also  showed  that  Atlanta's 
black  population  now  la  513  per  cent  as 
opposed  to  38  3  per  cent  10  years  ago,  a  sharp 
indication  of  this  immigration,  considering 
that  the  city  registered  a  small  net  gain  In 
population  during  the  period. 

Urban  societies,  due  to  concentrations  of 
poverty  In  isolated  and  overcrowded  neigh- 
borhoods present  a  volatile  political  and  so- 
cial situation  As  the  nation  grows  more  and 
more  urban  there's  little  hope  that  this  Is  a 
problem  which  will  take  care  of  itself. 

Acting  on  the  assumption  that  we'd  like 
to  continue  living  In  an  orderly,  peaceful  so- 
ciety, reasonably  voluntary  in  Its  adherence 
to  law  and  order,  our  movers  and  doers  have 
to  And  a  way  to  redistribute  the  urban  sur- 
plus (voluntarily)  or  find  a  way  to  merge 
Its  members  into  the  productive  end  of  urban 
life. 

We've  spent  billions  on  the  latter.  We  need 
a  prophet  with  fresh  inspiration. 

Concerning  redistribution,  the  Idea  Is  to 
make  the  country  more  attractive  than  the 
city  and  there  are  state  and  national  begin- 
nings on  this  one  at  this  moment.  Consid- 
ering the  money  we've  spent  on  the  former 
method  and  the  relatively  legllglble  re- 
sTilts.  let's  gamble  something  on  an  experi- 
ment In  richer  rural  living. 


A  REPORT  ON  VIETNAM  AND  SE- 
LECTED SOUTHEAST  ASIAN  COUN- 
TRIES 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  President.  In  No- 
vember 1970.  at  the  request  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  McClcllani,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee and  the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations.  I  visited  Japan,  Korea. 
Vietnam.  Thailand,  Kuala  Lumpur,  Sing- 
apore, and  the  Philippines.  I  was  accom- 
panied by  my  administrative  assistant. 
Mr.  Charles  L.  Mangers  and  three  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  staff.  Mr.  PhU- 
hp  W.  Morgan,  Mr.  Carmine  Bellmo,  and 
Mr.  LaVern  J.  Duffy.  The  subcommit- 
tees chief  counsel.  Mr.  Jerome  8.  Adler- 
man.  was  unable  to  accompany  us  be- 
cause of  illness. 

Our  inquiry  had  four  general  aims; 
First,  to  look  into  allegations  of  cor- 
ruption in  the  operations  of  post  ex- 
changes, military  service  clubs,  and  black 
marketeering : 

Second,  to  look  Into  allegations  of  con- 
tinued Illicit  currency  manipulations  in 
Vietnam ; 

Third,  to  observe  firsthand  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment programs  in  Vietnam;  and 

Fourth,  to  make  a  preliminary  inquiry 
Into  the  question  of  worldwide  unrest 
and  student  disorders. 

I  have  completed  my  rei>ort  to  the 
chairman  on  that  trip  and  have  for- 
mally delivered  it  to  our  distinguished 
chairman.  I  now  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  several  portions  of  my  report  re- 
printed into  today's  Record. 

On  this  occasion,  I  again  wish  to  ex- 
press my  gratitude  to  members  of  our 
subcommittee  staff  Messrs.  Duffy.  Mor- 
gan, and  Bellino  who  gave  me  such  great 
assistance  on  this  assignment  and  to  my 
own  assistant.  Mr.  Charles  L.  Mangers, 
who  made  such  a  great  contribution.  I 
would  also  like  to  publicly  express  my 
gratitude  to  our  diplomatic  representa- 
tives in  Asia  who  treated  our  party  so 
courteously  and  with  so  much  hospital- 
ity. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

Excrmn-s  P«oi«  the  Report  to  Senatob  John 
L.  McCiXLUtK.  Chaoiman.  Senate  Pekua- 

NENT      StjaCOMMTrTEE      ON      INVESTIGATIONS, 

Reoaeoino  Matters  in  Vietnam  and  Se- 
lected SotTTHEAST  ASIAN  COUNTRIES  BT 
SENATOE    EDWAEO    J.    OUENET     (REPUBUCAN, 

Plokida).  a  Subcommittee  Membeb 

•  •  •  a  • 

A.  Vietnam 

An  appropriate  beginning  to  this  report,  I 
believe,  is  to  quote  a  portion  of  U8AID  Di- 
rector Donald  O.  MacDonald's  report  to  our 
Ambassador,  dated  January  1.  1970.  In  the 
Introduction.  Mr.  MacDonald  says: 

The  United  States  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development — USAID — has  the  mis- 
sion of  implementing  the  United  States 
Economic  Assistance  Program  in  Vietnam.  In 
so  doing  USAID  has  been  providing  economic 
aid  and  advice  to  the  republic  over  a  period 
of  18  years,  and  by  the  end  of  1869  had  spent 
or  committed  something  less  than  M  billion 
dollars.  U.S.  economic  aid  to  Vietnam.  In- 
cluding Pood  for  Peace  (PL  480).  reached  a 
high  of  $940  million  In  FY  1907.  It  dropped 
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to  •648  mUllon  In  FY  1968  and  to  M08  mil- 
lion In  FY  1909.  Although  small  compared 
to  U.S.  military  expenditures,  American  eco- 
aomlc  aid  has  changed  and  Is  changing  for 
the  better  the  everyday  living  of  the  people 
of  Vietnam." 

Because  appropriated  funds  cannot  always 
be  expended  during  the  time  frame  for  which 
they  are  obligated,  the  actual  figures  for  Fis- 
cal Years  1966-1969  and  their  category  break- 
downs as  presented  to  us  were  as  follows: 

(In  millions  ol  dollanl 


riscal  ye«r 


General  category 


1966       1967       1968 


1969 


Food  )or  Pmc*  (Pubkc 

Law480) 111.4      170.8      162.6          96.7 

Commercial  import  pro-  _  _ 

,ram                    397.0      202.1      160  1        130.0 

Pro)«*pror»m 176.5     273.4     220.6       158.6 

ToUl 684.9     6461      5431       Msl 

The  amount  for  fiscal  year  1970  and  that 
planned  for  fiscal  year  1971  were  as  follows: 


|ln  fflillions  of  dollani 


Tiscal  year 


1970 


1971 


Food  lor  Peace  (Public  Lt«  _^ 

480)    106.0  1100 

Commercial  Import  Program. . .  240. 0  i  300 

Project  Program 168.2  >  100 

Total Sul 


500 


I  Estimated. 

AID  and  State  Department  Officials  stressed 
the  need  for  a  continuing  amount  of  plaster 
generation  through  the  Commercial  Import 
Program  In  order  to  strengthen  and  main- 
tain a  viable  economy  for  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  during  the  period  of  our  troop  with- 
drawals and  to  give  them  adequate  foreign 
reserves  at  the  same  time.  I  shall  dlscuae  that 
subject  at  greater  length  in  this  report. 
1.  The  VS.  Mission's  Role  In  Vietnam 
There  are  four  main  groups,  or  compo- 
nents. In  the  United  States  effort  In  Vietnam. 
They  are  the  U.S.  Embassy,  which  theoreti- 
cally "runs"  the  whole  mission,  headed  by 
Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker,  who  Is  as- 
sisted by  Deputy  Ambassador  Samuel  Ber- 
ger;  Civil  Operations  and  Revolutionary  De- 
vtiopment  Support  (CORDS),  headed  by 
Deputy  Ambassador  William  Colby;  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID),  headed  by  Director  John  R.  Mossier; 
and  the  Military  Assistance  Command 
(MACV).  commanded  by  General  Crelghton 
Abrams. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations,  I  was  prin- 
cipally concerned  with  examining  allegations 
of  waste  and  efficiency  In  management  and 
operation  of  the  military  clubs  and  post  ex- 
changes which  will  be  further  referred  to  in 
a  separate  section  of  this  report.  In  this  sec- 
tion. I  will  consider  the  operations  of  the 
Civil  Operations  and  Revolutionary  Devel- 
opment Support  and  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development. 

3.  Civil  Operations  and   Revolutionary  De- 
velopment Support  (CORDS) 
The    report    of    the    U.S.    AID    Mission    to 
Vietnam  to  Ambassador  Bunker,  dated  Jan- 
uary 1.  1970,  describes  the  work  of  CORDS: 

"CORDS-paclflcation  support 
"The  provision  of  adequate  security  re- 
mains the  principal  objective  of  the  Oov- 
emment  of  Vietnam  with  the  assistance  of 
the  United  States  and  other  Free  World  na- 
tions. Following  security,  and  in  many  cases 


being  an  integral  part  thereof,  Is  pacification. 
Under  the  United  States  Military  Assistance 
Command  (MACV).  a  combined  military- 
civilian  advisory  group  assists  the  GVN  in 
the  process  of  pacification.  Known  as  Civil 
Operations  and  Revolutionary  Development 
Support  (CORDS)  this  group,  staffed  by  VS. 
Military  and  USAID  civilians,  carries  out  its 
activities  in  Saigon  and  In  each  of  Viet- 
nam's 44  provinces." 

The  Volunteers  for  Vietnam,  a  small,  pri- 
vate organization  that  Is  headed  by  Congress- 
man Fred  Schwengel  (R.,  la.),  and  which 
traveled  to  Vietnam  in  1967  and  in  1970  at 
the  suggestion  of  Presidents  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  and  Richard  M.  Nixon,  have  their 
own  definition  of  "pacification". 
It  is: 

"So  far  we  have  discussed  dlfierent  aspects 
of  economic  and  social  development.  When 
put  together  along  with  political  and  secu- 
rity developments,  you  have  what  is  termed 
pacification  •  •  •  Pacification  Is  said  to  be 
built  on  a  base  of  political  support  and  com- 
bined with  security  and  development."  (Re- 
port of  the  Volunteers  for  Vietnam,  dated 
Aiigust  12.  1970,  page  6) . 

Pacification  work  has  been  going  forward 
In  the  riual  areas  of  Vietnam  under  the  au- 
spices of  CORDS  for  about  2Vi  years,  al- 
though earlier  the  development  effort  was 
completely  under  civilian  control.  While  we 
were  not  provided  with  a  budgetary  figure,  we 
found  it  Important  to  note  that,  as  of  June 
30,  1970,  the  AID  mission  employed  some 
1,800  direct-hire  Americans  In  Vietnam.  How- 
ever, some  950  of  these  individuals  were 
working  for  CORI>S.  These  950  civilians  were 
complemented  if  not  overwhelmed,  by  VS. 
military  personnel;  that  is,  for  every  U.S. 
civilian  working  on  pacification  there  were 
six  U.S.  military  personnel  doing  the  same 
thing. 

The  manner  in  which  the  combined  per- 
sonnel are  distributed  is  also  of  interest.  Or- 
ganizationally, CORDS  is  a  part  of  MACV. 
Administered  from  Ton  San  Nhut  Air  Force 
Base  near  Saigon.  CORDS  provides  advisors 
for  the  Government  of  Vietnam  (GVN)  at 
practically  all  levels  of  the  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernmental structure. 

In  each  of  the  four  major  Corps  areas  of 
South  Vietnam,  a  civilian  Is  In  charge  of  the 
CORDS  operation.  At  the  district  level,  prac- 
tically all  of  the  senior  advisors  are  UJS. 
military  officers,  usually  with  the  rank  of 
Colonel,  and  at  least  one-half  of  the  province 
senior  advisors  are  also  U.S.  military  of- 
ficers. 

It  Is  important  to  note  the  distinction  be- 
tween district  and  province  levels  in  the 
Vietnamese  Governmental  structure.  The  44 
provinces  and  the  6  major  cities  In  South 
Vietnam  within  these  provinces,  have  pro- 
visions under  the  1967  Constitution  for  the 
election  of  province  and  city  councils.  The 
first  elections  under  the  Constitution  were  to 
have  been  conducted  in  1968  but  were  not 
held  because  of  the  Tet  offensive.  Elections 
for  these  positions  subsequently  were  held 
on  June  28,  1970. 

The  provisions  for  province  chiefs  are  dif- 
ferent. At  the  present  time,  all  44  province 
chiefs  are  appointed  and  all  are  GVN  mili- 
tary officers.  This  may  l>e  remedied  fairly 
soon,  as  the  Constitution  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  states  that  the  President  may 
appoint  province  chiefs  during  his  first  term 
of  office,  implying  that  they  are  to  be  elected 
at  or  after  the  President's  election  in  1971. 

The  same  is  true  for  district  chiefs.  We 
were  advised  that  the  district  level  of  govern- 
ment has  no  standing  as  far  as  the  Vietnam- 
ese Constitution  is  concerned.  It  supposedly 
is  an  administrative  unit  and  the  district 
chief  is  always  a  GVN  military  officer,  ap- 
pointed to  the  post.  He  theoretically  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  province  chief  but.  like  the 
province  chief,  he  has  both  clvU  and  mili- 
tary responsibtUtles. 


This  type  of  an  arrangement,  without  ade- 
quate safeguards,  lends  itself  to  a  great  deal 
of  temptation.  Commodities  and  funds  made 
available  by  either  the  GVN  or  the  United 
States  Mission  for  military  support  or  devel- 
opment purposes  are  dispersed  by  province 
chiefs.  All  commodities  for  villages  within 
provinces  must  pass  through  district  head- 
quarters, on  their  way  to  the  province  chiefs. 
In  effect,  both  categories  serve  two  masters. 
Not  only  do  they  fall  In  the  military  line  of 
command  under  the  GVN  :nllltary  Corps 
Commanders,  but  they  are  also  responsible 
for  the  civlUan  operations  In  their  province 
and.  to  some  extent,  they  serve  the  various 
civilian  ministries  as  well.  WhUe  It  could  be 
argued  that  ttils  might  result  In  a  series  of 
checks  and  balances,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
system  In  operation  tends  to  Institutionalize 
inefficiency  and  permit.  If  not  encourage 
corruption. 

In  addition,  there  was  no  evidence  of  an 
effective  surveillance,  audit,  and  inspection 
system  to  prevent  corruption  and  misuse  of 
such  resources.  In  fact,  we  were  told  that 
there  is  disagreement  among  American  offi- 
cials concerning  the  responsibility  for  ac- 
counting for  AID  resources  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  CORDS. 

Corruption  at  the  village  and  hamlet  level 
is  relatively  minor,  partially  because  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  of  those  governmen- 
tal entitles  are  posted  regularly  for  everyone 
to  see.  Another  factor,  1  think,  is  that  the  vil- 
lages and  hamlets  have  been  holding  free 
elections  to  choose  their  leaders  since  the 
new  Constitution  was  officially  announced 
on  April  1,  1967.  We  were  advised  that  since 
May  of  1970,  2,000  of  a  total  of  2,652  vlUages, 
and  9.800  of  a  total  of  10.552  hamlets  are 
functioning  under  elected  governments. 

I  would  certainly  encourage  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  OVN  province  chiefs  and  district 
chiefs  from  their  presently  appointed  roles. 
Once  elected,  these  officials  should  serve  In 
civilian  capacities  so  as  to  be  truly  responsive 
to  the  wishes  of  their  constituencies.  It  is 
entirely  possible  that  once  the  security  situa- 
tion is  stabilized,  the  position  of  district 
chief  will  disappear. 

If  the  true  elements  of  a  successful  pacifi- 
cation effort  include  economic,  social,  and 
political  development,  along  with  a  secure 
environment  In  which  these  seeds  can  take 
root,  then.  It  is  Important  for  the  United 
States  military  role  in  the  CORDS  operation 
to  begin  to  phase  out  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  goals  of  CORDS,  as  we  understand 
them,  are  admirable.  They  center  on  educa- 
tion, agriculture,  and  public  health.  The 
program  stresses  elementary  education,  and 
It  is  claimed  that  83%  of  the  eligible  children 
are  now  In  elementary  school.  The  emphasis 
Is  on  teacher  training  and  quality  education. 
Agriculture  stresses  the  production  of  rice, 
poultry  and  pork.  In  public  health,  a  great 
deal  of  the  emphasis  Is  on  preventive  medi- 
cine. A  very  significant  part  of  this  effort  is 
directed  towsirds  training  and  teaching  the 
Vietnamese  to  take  over  the  veuIous  pro- 
grams. We  seek  to  have  the  Vietnamese  ca- 
pable of  caring  for  themselves  productively 
after  we  leave  the  country. 

The  goal  of  the  pacification  effort  Is  Indis- 
putably good.  But,  the  way  it  Is  operated 
seems  questionable  to  me.  CORDS  personnel 
work  closely  with  their  OVN  counterpart,  the 
Ministry  of  Rural  Development,  which  has 
the  OVN  responsibility  for  carrying  out  the 
pacification  program.  There  also  is  an  inter- 
Mlnlsterlal  group  Involving  all  OVN  Minis- 
ters In  pacification  work  called  the  Central 
Pacification  and  Development  Council 
(CPDC).  CORDS  provides  advisory  assistance 
to  this  Cotmcll  as  well. 

These  GVN  MlnUtrles  are  clvUian-orlented 
and  thus  It  seems  sensible  for  the  United 
States  advisory  and  support  effort  In  this 
regard  to  be  clvlllan-orlented  as  well.  In 
time.  CORDS  should  be  under  civilian  con- 
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SSI'  ^^ool^^  ''"^♦'uli.'^^  '~'=**  ""P-     •«1<""°°»1  problem  In  Vietnam  1>  that  the 

^Aal^fZ?^  ^^^    *^^"^,  P«'^'»«-  AID  program  haa  been  administered  In  a  war- 
Additionally,  while  the  need  for  security      torn  environment 

in^,?.*^*^-!/,  ^^^  Vietnam  is  paramount  When  Senator  Rlblcoff  ylslted  Vietnam  In 

^t  ^^f^  K     Jk^  fumlahed  to  a  consider-      December  of  1967.  the  main  purposes  of  the 

en^    .^..n^,  ,rf  .^'^"^n    °"'V,V''''  P"""      '^  P"*™'"  *'  '»»»»  "=«  '«^"  Mplalned  to 
ence,  especially  m  the  smaller  Tillages  and      him 

^n^  "Mlfr*""^"  'I.'"  *^"°  "^*'=*^  **>**  <!'     Long-term     development.-Thls    In- 

IS^n^L   ,r  ,1"*    working    In    the    CORDS      eludes  the  Installation  of  kn  additional  port 

^n[L  ^H  ?    ^    """w"    !!^"**^    '°    ProTlnce  facility  in  Saigon,  known  as  Newport,  which 
™?.,^.I     o    7°,'^,    "l*°    *''*''■    ""l^*^      IS  supposedly  a  permanent  structiire  to  serve 

counterparts.  CerUln  y.  this  would  normally  the  Vietnamese  when  the  emergency  Is  over 

T^  n^w.^^r^"!?!!  fx      '°?  a§rtcultural  work,  and  when  the  existing  port  faculties  become 

In  public  health,  there  might  be  correspond-  antiquated. 

ing  degrees  of  expertise  available  from  either  (2)  War  relief  and  support.— We  were  ad- 

"^w^n.    .u        ,       -  „  -  ''^^  "***  A™'*  support  to  the  total  war  ef- 

Knally.  the  role  of  U.S.  cmilans  will  be  fort  amounts  to  about  60  million  annually 

increasln^y  Important  as  our  military  forces  principally  through  local  currency  (plasters) 

decline  In  strength  through  the  troop  with-  generated  by  AID'S  commodity  Import  pro- 

drawal  program.  gram  and  the  AID-admlnlstered  Public  Law 

The   Director   to   the   USAID   Mission   to  480  (agricultural)  program 

Vietnam  did  not  necessarily  agree  with  my  (3)    Revolutionary   development —This    is 

recommendations  m  this  regard.  He  felt  that  an  overall   program  to  secure  the    hamlets 

security  now  is  basic  to  everything  we  are  and  to  root  out  the  Vletcong  Infrastructure 

doing  and.  therefore.  CORD6  should  remain  This  program   uses   59-man   cadre  teams  of 

under  mlllUry  control.  No  one  can  quarrel  both  United  States  and  Vietnamese  person- 

wlth    his   concern    for   security.    But.    many  nel.    (Local   criticism   Is   that   these   civilian 

other  individuals  with  whom  we  talked  felt  cadre  teams  offer  an  alternative  to  military 

that  the  time  had  come  for  our  civilians  to  service  for  sons  of  influential  Vietnamese  ) 

be  dealing  with  QVN  civilians,  and   that  a  The  purpose  is  to  "restore  the  line"  between 

change  in  the  CORDS  structure  was  Impera-  the  farms.  vlUages.  and  province  towns  and 

tlve  to  accomplish  this  transition.  the  national  ministries. 

The  Hamlet  Evaluation  System  has  been  (*)  Commodity  Import  program— The 
the  subject  of  considerable  controversy  m  the  commercial  Import  program  (CIP)  functions 
past,  and  there  may  be  some  question  about  basically  as  a  supplement  to  the  foreign  ex- 
the  accuracy  of  Its  reports,  which  stated  that  change  resources  of  the  GVN  In  financing  im- 
at  the  end  of  1968.  some  92.7  percent  of  the  Ports  for  the  private  sector  of  the  economy 
population  of  South  Vietnam  was  In  reason-  As  such.  It  contributes  to  the  stability  of 
able  secure  areas.  This  U  a  marked  Increase  prlce?.  since  commercial  Imports  absorb  pi- 
slnce  December  of  1967  when  CORDS  re-  asters,  that  Is.  they  satisfy  Inflationary  de- 
ported to  Senator  Rlblcoff  that  67  percent  mand  The  program  pays  the  foreign  ex- 
of  the  Vietnamese  population  was  under  the  change  cost  of  the  commodities  which  it 
control  of  the  OVN.  If  these  figures  are  financed.  The  goods  are  paid  for  by  the  Im- 
reasonably  reliable,  security  may  not  be  the  Porter  In  plasters  and  these  plasters,  known 
burning  Issue  that  It  was  previously.  I  **'  counterpart,  are  used  for  support  of  the 
believe,  also,  that  the  development  chal-  <^VN  budget  in  projects  and  programs  ap- 
lenge — economically,  politically,  and  so-  Proved  by  the  United  States. 
daily— becomes  correspondingly  greater  as  ^  course,  the  Port  of  Saigon  has  been  com- 
securtty  increases.  pleted  and  revolutionary  development  has 
In  summary,  relating  to  Vletnamlzatlon  of  ''**'*  taken  over  by  CORDS.  The  three  main 
the  American  effort  In  CORDS.  I  submit:  categories    of    AID    operations    In    Vietnam 

First,    there    are    certainly    some    CORDS  right  now  are; 

projects  which  can  already  be  performed  by  '*''*^  '^^  Peace  (Public  Law  480)  Program 

Vietnameae   rather    than    Americans.    There  Commercial  Import  Program, 

should    be   a   searching  reevaluatlon   of   the  Project  Program. 

necessity  for  all  CORDS  activities,  and  of  the  Below  la  a  chart  from  Mr.  MacOonald's  re- 

feaslbUlty  of  accelerating  the  transfer  of  the  P*^  o'  January  1.  1970.  to  which  I  will  re- 

essentla.  undertakings  to  the  Vietnamese.  '*'"  ^^  discussing  Pood  for  Peace,  the  Com- 

Second.  the  Vietnamization  of  CORDS  proj-  ^°^^y  Import  Program.  Commodity  flnanc- 

ects  by  Vietnamese  civilians  would  be  more  '"^  under  the  OVrTs  own  import  program 

readily   assured   if   CORDS   were  a  civilian-  *'^*'  other  AID  matters. 

oriented  United  States  oraanization  Tt  se«>m«  .^.».. 

to  me  that  the  demllltar^uon  oTcoS^  ""^^  '"'"'^"•'^  *^  ^O"""  ^'  Financing 

vital  to  the  Vletnamlzatlon  of  rural  develop-  IDollar  amounts  in  millions! 

ment.  

3.  Agency  for  International  Development 

(AID) 
Donald  O.  MacDonald.  former  director  in 
Vietnam  of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment. In  his  report  to  Ambassador  Els- 
worth  Bunker  of  January  I.  1970,  described     ~ — 

AID'S  role  In  Vietnam:  ciP 

"•  •  •  As  the  Government  of  Vietnam  and  ^F' CTrtle  !)>. 

USAID  look  toward  the  future  there  remains  Total  UniM 

much   to  be   done  and  much   wUl   be  done.  Stafei 

Improvements  In  public  health  services,  edu-     GVN 

cation,  agrtctiltural   production   and  public  ^     . 

administration     continue     to     be     primary  fi"""  toUI..       582     100 

goals— 'To  Build  a  Nation*  •  •  •"  

The  present  AXD  Director.  John  R.  Mossier  '  ^"""•'♦y  F»od  tor  Freedom, 
made  the  following  points  about  the  AID  pro-  /.v  -„«h  f o,  d-  /.».»..., 
gram  to  Vietnam  In  his  dlscuaalon  with  us-  ^  \z?^  ***  <^Wlc  Law  480)  program 
First,  the  Vietnam  program  is  much  b'later  trT^^^^^  ha*  been  In  effect  in  Vietnam 
than  any  other  AID  program  imywherrin  ^  i,  ''•*"  *'»«'«>  "y  '^e  88rd  Con- 
the  world  program  anywhere  m  greas.  Public  Law  480.  as  amended,  author- 
Second,  It  IS  directed  much  mor»  to  short  ^  Jn'il!^"'*  of  agricultural  oonmiodl- 
range  re«UU,  in  compartK)n  ^h  ATO  d^  ^,  JS  ""^  oountrtw  to  offset  reduced 
grams  elsewhere        ™P""*'"  ^^^  A™  P^-  local  production  caused  by  war  or  other  ad- 
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This  is  accomplished  through  Title  I  of  the 
Act.  Por  Vietnam,  Title  I  places  certain  com- 
modifies  in  the  commercial  markets  for  pur- 
chase with  plasters.  These  commodities  are 
Intended  to  be  used  for  personal  consump- 
tion  or  manufacturing  processes.  The  com- 
modities Include  rice,  wheat,  flour,  com,  to- 
bacco, raw  cotton  and  milk  products.  Title  n 
of  Public  Law  480  provides  for  eight  types  of 
foods  to  be  donated   to  refugees  and  other 

needy  persons,  and  one  commodity — corn to 

be  donated  for  use  In  livestock  production. 

These  are  purchase  agreements  for  Title  I 
commodities,  although,  as  we  shall  see.  the 
monetary  benefits  to  the  United  States  may 
be  small.  Commodities  under  Title  II,  how- 
ever, are  outright  donations.  A  rough  esti- 
mate for  Vietnam  Indicates  that  U.S.  dollars 
have  been  Involved  In  Title  I  and  Title  II 
transactions  in  a  ratio  of  5-to-l  for  the  past 
several  years.  That  Is.  for  every  »5.00  spent  on 
purchase  arrangements,  $1.00  In  commodities 
was  donated. 

The  United  States  has  had  an  agreement 
for  some  time  with  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
providing  that  80  percent  of  the  dollars  In- 
volved under  Title  I  are  "plain  counterpart- 
funds.  That  is.  80  percent  of  the  plasters  gen- 
erated from  the  sales  of  Title  I  commodities 
are.  by  agreement,  turned  over  to  the  GVN 
for  budgetary  support.  Most,  if  not  all.  of 
these  funds  help  defray  the  costs  of  the  OVN 
military  budget.  The  remaining  20  percent  Is 
reserved  for  unilateral  U.S.  uses,  such  as  to 
cover  administrative  costo  of  the  Embassy 
establishment.  There  are  no  counterpart 
funds  Involved  In  Title  11  transactions 
Former  AID  Director  MacDonald  reported 
that  about  50  percent  of  the  edible  com- 
modities under  "Htle  II  have  been  distributed 
through  the  GVN's  own  pacification  program. 
with  the  remaining  50  percent  passing 
through  several  social  and  religious  agencies 
such  as  UNICEF.  Catholic  Relief  Services,  and 
the  Vietnam  Christian  Service.  A  condition  of 
delivery  was  that  the  commodities  were  to 
be  used  strictly  for  human  consumption. 

The  eight  commodities  for  human  use  that 
have  been  Imported  Into  Vietnam  under 
Title  n  of  the  Public  Law  480  program  are 
bulgar  wheat,  rolled  oats,  rolled  wheat,  corn- 
meal,  wheat  flour,  vegetable  oil,  nonfat  dry 
mUk.  and  a  high  protein  combination  called 
"CSM",  which  consists  prlmarUy  of  corn, 
soya,  and  milk.  However,  rolled  wheat  has 
not  been  imported  Into  Vietnam  under  Title 
n  for  over  a  year. 

When  we  met  with  AID  Director  Mossier, 
we  were  told  of  the  benefits  of  the  Public 
Law  480  program  as  a  whole,  and  the  need 
for  plasters  that  It  generates  to  help  stabliu* 
the  Vietnamese  economy.  Specifically  we 
were  Informed  that  the  Vietnamese  are  us- 
ing Title  I  raw  cotton  In  their  rapid  develop- 
ment of  a  promising  textile  Industry,  and 
that  bv  next  year  they  will  be  turning  out 
some  70  million  yards  of  finished  cloth.  Also. 
Imported  tobacco  will  provide  the  raw  mate- 
rial for  their  own  cigarette  industry  which. 
In  turn,  wUl  Increase  the  GVN's  tax  base. 
Moet  cigarettes  are  now  Imported. 

We  also  were  told  that  there  has  been  en- 
thusiastic response  to  the  human  use  of 
wheat  flour  which  has  reaiilted  In  the  com- 
pletion and  operation  of  two  flour  mills  m 
leas  than  two  years.  Finally,  we  were  told  of 
efforts  In  the  agricultural  field  to  develop 
livestock  feed  programs,  under  TlUe  n.  In  or- 
der to  give  priority  to  the  development  of 
badly  needed  Industries  In  poultry  and  pork. 
We  were  led  to  believe  by  our  AID  officials 
that  the  Title  n  program  was  a  resounding 
success.  In  December  of  1970.  however,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Inspector  General's  Office 
of  the  Department  of  State  uncovered  wide- 
spread abuses  In  the  Title  n  program.  Among 
these  abuses  was  tiie  distribution  of  food  to 
war  victims  who.  In  turn,  took  the  items  to 
trux:k3  to  be  carried  away  and  sold.  Some 
commodities  were  used  for  pig  feed  Instead 
of  human  consumption.  It  it  possible  that 
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^D  officials  we  talked  to  did  not  know  of 
these  matters,  but  they  should  have  known. 
In  fact,  I  have  since  learned  that  very  late 
In  1970  AID'S  Area  Auditor  General  con- 
ducted an  audit  of  the  Title  II  program  In 
Vietnam  which  confirmed  the  State  of  De- 
partment Inspector  General's  finding  that 
the  program  was  riddled  with  widespread 
abuses. 

As  a  result  of  the  Inspector  General's  find- 
ings, the  United  States  Mission  has  cancelled 
imports  of  bulgar  wheat,  com  meal,  and 
rolled  oats — three  of  the  seven  commodities 
heretofore  Imported  In  Vietnam  under  the 
Title  II  program.  The  shipments  of  all  seven 
commodities  under  the  Title  II  program  have 
been  curtailed  for  the  autonomous  city  of 
Cam  Ranh,  as  well  as  nine  provinces:  Dar 
Lac,  Khanh  Hoa,  Tay  Nlnh,  Blnh  Tuy, 
Chuong  Thlen,  Vinh  Lonf,  An  Kuyen,  Vlnb 
Blnh  and  Chau  Doc. 

Ralph  Blumenthal  wrote  about  this  Inci- 
dent In  the  New  York  Times  and  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  of  Friday.  January  8.  1971. 
I  have  had  the  facts  In  the  story  verified  by 
the  State  Department  Inspector  Gjneral's 
Office,  and  I  have  inserted  It  In  the  Appendix 
to  this  repKjrt  as  Exhibit  No.  1. 

Mr.  Blumenthal  reports  that  these  suspen- 
sions will  remove  an  estimated  (5  million 
from  the  819.5  million  for  Fiscal  Year  1970 
for  Title  II  of  the  Public  Law  480  program. 

(b)   Commercial  Import  program 

The  Subcommittee  went  Into  great  detail 
concerning  the  operations  of  the  Commercial 
Import  Program  in  the  pnibllc  hearings  in 
1967.  Suffice  It  to  say  that  the  program  in 
Vietnam  was  Initiated  In  1956  following  the 
signing  of  the  Geneva  Accords. 

The  program  was  designed  to  counter  In- 
flation by:  (1)  Helping  to  satisfy  commer- 
cial demand  for  imports  (with  U.S.  dollars  in 
the  presumed  absence  of  adequate  GVN  for- 
eign exchange  reserves);  and  (2)  Alleviating 
GVN  budgetary  deficits  (by  applying  the 
plasters  surrendered  by  Importers  of  CIP 
goods  to  help  underwrite  the  OVN  military 
establishment  and  other  priority  budgetary 
requirements).  The  program  Is  known,  in- 
terchangeably, as  the  Commercial  Import 
Program  or  the  Commodity  Import  Program. 

As  can  be  seen,  underlying  all  discussion 
of  the  Commercial  Import  Program  Is  the 
proposition  that  the  program  Is  designed  to 
counter  Inflation.  It  also  should  be  pointed 
out  that  100  percent  of  the  CIP  money  goes 
Into  counterpart  funds  to  assist  the  GVN, 
although  the  United  States  reserves  the  right 
to  agree  on  the  use  of  the  funds.  This  means, 
in  effect,  that  our  country  is  underwriting 
the  whole  program. 

The  Information  that  AID  has  given  to  the 
Subcommittee  In  the  past,  as  well  as  to  us 
recently  In  Vietnam  shows  the  amount  of 
money  we  have  put  Into  the  Commercial 
Import  Program  since  Fiscal  Year  1962. 

|ln  millions  of  dollars] 


Time  period 

Commercial 

import 

program 

represented 

to 

subcommittee 

in  1967 

Represented 

to 

subcommittee 

in  1970 

Tiscai  year: 

1962 

97.8  . 
95.0 
111* 

1963 

1964 

91.0 
HI  6 

1965 

1966.. 

1967 

1968 

::         ml 

398.1 
160.0 

149.3 

397.0 
202.1 
160  1 

1969 

130  0 

1970 

240  0 

1971 

■  300  0 

nitude  of  the  Commercial  Import  Program 
from  Fiscal  Year  1962  to  date : 

COMMERCIAL  IMPORT  PROGRAM 
|ln  millions  of  dollars) 


Represented 

Represented 

to  subcom- 

to subcom- 

mittee in 

mittee  in 

Tkne  period 

1967 

1970 

Fiscal  year: 

1962 

97.8 

(97.8) 

1963 

95.0 

91.0 

1964 

1119 

m.6 

1965 

152.8 

149.3 

1966 

398.1 

397.0 

1967 

160.0 

202.1 

1968 

(160.1) 

160.1 

1969 

(130.0) 

130.0 

1970 

(240.0) 

(300.0) 

240.0 

197H 

1300.0 

Total 

1,847.7 

1.878.9 

■  Proposed  figure,  used  for  planning  purposes.  Included  in 
total. 

The  main  commodities  that  we  are  financ- 
ing, generally  considered  essential  to  a  sta- 
bilized Vietnamese  economy,  are: 


II  n 

millions  of  dollarsi 

Fiscal  year 

Cofwnocflty 

1970 

1971 
estimated 

Cliemical  and  plastics 

36.0 

43.0 

Fertilizer 

Yarns  and  fibers.. 

47.8 

22.4 

27.0 
30.0 

Rubber 

Iron  and  steel 

2.7 

39.3 

3.0 
45.0 

Miscellaneous  maclitnery. 
Electrical  machinery 

28.3 

12.1 

4.3 

58.0 
12.0 
9.0 

Pesticides 

3.0 

Gypsum  and  asbestos 

2.0 

POL  nonfuels 

6.0 

Pulp  

6.0 

Seeds  and  resins      

5.0 

2.0 

IDS 

8.0 

Animal  feed  supplement.. 
Others 

";:; 2.'2'... 

12.0 

Total 

195.1 

271.0 

'  Proposed  figure,  used  lor  planning  purposes 

If  we  accept  as  reasonably  accurate  the 
figures  In  the  colimina  where  we  have  no 
Corresponding  figures,  we  can  see  the  mag- 


(1)   CIP  licensing  procedures 

The  provisions  of  the  Commercial  Import 
Program  require  that  Import  licenses,  which 
are  issued  by  the  GVN's  Ministry  of  Econ- 
omy, be  approved  by  AID  commodity  analysts 
in  Saigon  before  they  are  Issued  to  Viet- 
namese importers. 

The  Subcommittee  was  critical  of  lax  li- 
censing procetlures  during  the  1967  hearings. 
In  addition  to  showing  many  examples  of 
kickbacks  as  well  as  excessive  and  ineligible 
commissions  on  AID-flnanced  transactions, 
the  Subcommittee  found  that  there  was  no 
Indication  on  the  face  of  the  license  that  It 
had  either  been  approved  or  disapproved,  nor 
was  the  license  examiner  Identified  In  any 
way.  AID  officials  originally  claimed  that  as 
a  matter  of  policy  there  was  an  attempt  made 
to  review  CTP  transactions  prior  to  disburse- 
ment. Later  they  Indicated  that  they  simply 
did  not  have  the  personnel  to  handle  the 
volume  of  licensing  In  1966  and  1967,  but 
that  all  CIP  license  applications  thereafter 
would  be  Individually  reviewed  and  ai^rovals 
or  disapprovals  so  Indicated  by  the  analyst. 

As  a  result  of  our  hearings,  AID  Iziitlated 
prior  review  of  licenses,  the  CIP  staff  was 
markedly  increased,  and  commodity  analysts 
were  added  to  the  CIP  section. 

We  were  told  that  commodity  analysts  were 
added  to  Insure  minimum  waste  of  the  sud- 
den large  Input  of  CIP  resources,  and  to  pro- 
tect AID'S  traditional  posture  of  non-inter- 
ference In  commerlcal  business  chaimels.  The 
commodity  analyst's  function  Is  to  analyze 
both  historical  and  current  commodity  pro- 
curement and  Inventory  levels  and  to  advise 
local   Importers   on   the   soundness   of  pro- 


posed transactions,  thereby  attempting  to 
forestall  excessive  ixirchaslng. 

The  analyst,  we  were  told.  Is  expected  to 
fanUllarlze  himself  with  developments  In  the 
local  econocny  by  maintaining  contacts  with 
Importers  and  end-users,  by  reading  local 
newspapers,  GVN  publications  etnd  trade 
papers. 

The  commodity  analyst  also  reviews  and 
keeps  records  on  all  Office  of  Small  Business 
notices.  The  curtailment  of  licenses  under 
$5,000.00  in  value  and  the  requirement  that 
such  offers  to  purchase  be  advertised  In  the 
Small  Business  Circular  both  resulted  from 
the  Subcommittee's  hearings.  The  analyst 
checks  the  notices  for  accuracy  of  specifica- 
tions and  commodity  eligibility;  he  keeps  all 
license  applications  and  amendments  to  de- 
termine eligibility  of  commodity.  Importer, 
supplier,  and  for  price  reasonableness  and 
general  conformity  to  AID  regulations;  he 
prepares  requests  and  Justifications  for  CTP 
obligations,  and  he  reviews  all  requests  for 
extensions  In  delivery  dates  for  the  com- 
modity or  commodities  under  his  Jtirts- 
dlctlon. 

On  November  13,  1970,  I  ask  AID  Director 
John  Mossier  ^^ether  checking  of  Import  li- 
censes was  done  by  Vietnamese  nationals. 
Mr.  Mossier  replied,  "They  are  checking, 
too — we  are  the  guests  of  their  country." 
When  I  said  I  realized  that,  Mr.  Mossier  con- 
tinued, "on  the  final  review,  we  have  oxir 
commodity  analysts  putting  their  initials 
on  every  license."  There  apparently  had  been 
some  2,000  licenses  utilised  In  1970  up  to  the 
time  of  our  visit. 

I  also  asked  whether  the  licensing  proce- 
dures, as  I  have  explained  them  here,  are 
satisfactory.  Mr.  Mossier  replied.  "We  did 
have  problems  because  we  Just  dldnt  have 
the  staff.  Now  we  are  able  to  check  before  and 
after  the  fact.  I  feel  very  confident  at  this 
stage  of  the  game  that  we  have  this  part  of 
the  program  well  under  control." 

Mr.  Mossier  did  not  tell  us.  but  we  learned 
Independently,  that  shortly  before  our  visit 
three  Vietnamese  employees  of  the  Com- 
mercial Import  Program  In  the  licensing 
section  In  Saigon  were  discovered  running  a 
racket  by  favoring  certain  Importers  In  grant- 
ing and  expediting  CIP  licenses.  These  same 
employees  published  a  monthly  periodical 
pertaining  to  commodities,  number  of  li- 
censes granted,  commodity  prices  and  other 
InfOTmatlon.  They  sold  the  publication  to  Im- 
porters. Obviously,  their  Information  came 
from  their  employment.  They  received  a  per- 
centage of  the  license  fees  when  they  favored 
particular  Impoiters.  The  three  men  have 
resigned  but  they  probably  are  running  their 
operation,  through  close  contacts,  almost  as 
well  on  the  "outside"  as  they  were  while 
working  for  AID  in  the  Community  Import 
Program. 

In  spite  of  protestations  to  the  contrary, 
we  saw  no  evidence  of  any  measures  having 
been  taken  to  tighten  up  procedures  which 
permitted  the  manipulation  of  import  licens- 
ing approvals  by  the  local  employees.  Por 
example,  supervision  of  local  employees  In 
the  CIP  office  by  Americans  does  not  appear 
adequate  to  eliminate  continued  or  recur- 
ring Instances  of  this  nature. 

There  have  been  certain  improvements  In 
the  management  of  the  Commercial  Import 
Program.  A  10-diglt  code  now  provides  sim- 
ple, but  specific,  conunodlty  Identification 
niunbers.  It  is  composed  of  the  original  AID 
7-dlglt  code  (for  general  classification)  and 
a  3-dlglt  suffix  (for  specific  commodities) 
and  it  Is  a  handy  device  for  moet  Importers. 
Another  program  control  innovation  Is  the 
use  of  a  positive  list  of  commodities  eligible 
for  AID  financing;  any  commodity  not  listed 
thereon  is  excluded.  There  also  are  Improved 
suspension  and  debarment  procedures.  A  new 
central  importer  file  has  been  established 
which  contains  a  wide  range  of  information 
on  Importers,  including  the  volume  of  their 
CIP   business  In   prior  years.   World  Trade 
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Directory  background  reports.  Information 
on  suspenslona.  relevant  AID  audit  or  cus- 
toms reports,  and  regular  reports  by  com- 
modity analysts.  Tbese  Innovations  have  all 
been  accomplished  In  varying  degrees,  within 
the  past   two  or   three   years. 

In  19«7.  Senator  Rlblcoff  and  Subcommit- 
tee staff  members  were  told  In  optimistic 
terms  about  a  sophisticated  Automatic  Data 
Processing  system  to  be  placed  In  use  at  AID 
in  Vietnam,  particularly  for  the  Commercial 
Import  P»rogram.  AID  at  that  time  reported: 

"In  February  of  thU  year  (1967),  USAID 
placed  Into  use  the  first  pieces  of  what  will 
soon  be  a  sophisticated  ADP  center  Using 
punch  card  data  obtained  from  the  National 
Bank  of  Vietnam,  the  AID/W  monthly  dis- 
bursements report,  as  well  as  punched  cus- 
toms and  arrival  data,  the  ADP  center  began 
producing  the  Initial  series  of  data  runs  on 
the  CIP.  These  reports  cover  licenses,  letters. 
of  credit,  commodities  in  transit,  commodi- 
ties In  customs,  commodities  released  from 
ciistoms,  and  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  re- 
ports (Including  a  numeric  and  alphabetic 
listing  of  registered  importers  )  " 

•On  November  27.  1967.  USAID  received  an 
IBlil  300-30  computer.  The  program  for  the 
oomputer's  applications  is  Incomplete  and 
debugging  will  no  doubt  take  several  months. 
Nevertheless.  USAID  is  confident  of  its  suc- 
cessful application  to  CIP  processes.  Some 
of  the  expected  uses  included  annual  com- 
modity projections,  detailed  control  and  an- 
alysts of  the  CIP  pipeline  from  Initial  obli- 
gation through  ctistoms  clearance  of  the 
commodities,  automatic  verification  of  com- 
modity, supplier,  and  importer  eligibility. 
Another  application  we  are  working  on  la 
expected  to  provide  automatic  Identification 
of,  alterations,  if  any.  to  approved  licenses." 
(Emphasis  supplied.) 

Former  AID  director  MacDonald  referred 
to  this  data  proceaalng  In  his  report  to  Am- 
bMaador  Bunker,  dated  January  1,  1970.  In 
glowing  phrases: 

"Administration  of  the  CIP  has  grown 
more  oomplez  as  more  Vietnamese  lmport«rs 
and  foreign  suppliers  participate  In  the  pro- 
gram. To  meet  the  challenge  of  planning  and 
administering  such  a  laxge  program.  USAID 
r^ea  more  and  more  on  Automatic  Data 
Proceaalng.  It  is  now  possible  to  have  com- 
plete 'pipeline'  data  and  to  follow  every  in- 
dividual import  transaction  from  the  license 
application  stage  through  the  opening  of  the 
letter  of  credit  to  the  final  commodity  arrival 
mnd  receipt  stage.  At  the  same  time,  the  data 
aocumulAted  m  the  ADP  system  provide  a 
more  reliable  base  from  which  to  evaluate 
past  performance  and  project  future  re- 
quirements." (Report  to  the  ambassador. 
Page  9.)    (Emphasis  supplied.) 

Shortly  before  we  left  Washington.  I  was 
gtren  a  copy  of  a  rather  brief  report  from  the 
OMMral  Accounting  OfBce.  dated  October  33. 
1970.  summarizing  the  OAO's  review  of  this 
automated  arrival  accounting  system  for 
AID'S   CIP   program  In   Vietnam. 

I  am  Including  this  OAO  report  In  the  Ap- 
pendix to  this  report  (Exhibit  2),  but  wish 
to  mention  certain  p>ortlons  of  It  here. 

In  a  section  called  the  Background  of  the 
Beftort,  the  OAO  says:  "In  general,  we  found 
that  VSAID/VN  has  been  virtually  un- 
informMl.  on  a  consistent  overall  bartj,  about 
commodity  import  program  (CIP)  commodi- 
tiea  <n-traiwit,  arrivals,  releases  and  dis- 
tressed cargo.  USAID/VN  has  maintained  no 
formal  overall  manual  system  in  this  area 
■ioee  mid- 1900.  Prom  inception  of  the  auto- 
■Mted  system  introduced  In  19M  until  June 
M6B  there  were  only  unreliable  reports  avail- 
able. Even  now  the  reports  must  be  used 
with  some  caution  in  order  to  minimize  er- 
rora.  Sirtce,  during  this  period  from  t9«S  to 
1970.  over  $t  bilUon  in  CIP  commodities 
were  programmed  through  the  syttem,  the 
inmeeuracies  in  aeeounting  controls  becomes 


particularly    significant."     (Emphasis    sup- 
plied.) 

The  OAO  report  Indicated  that  the  original 
automated  system  for  arrival  accoimtlng  was 
completed  In  the  early  part  of  1967.  How- 
ever, the  OAO  found  no  evidence  of  a  feasi- 
bility study  or  cost-benefit  evaluation  either 
prior  to  or  during  the  Installation  of  the 
automated  system.  Thereafter,  In  June  1968, 
USAID/VN  AM  suspended  the  use  of  the  sys- 
tem because  It  was  recognized  that  several 
features.  Including  accuracy  of  Input  data 
and  effectiveness  of  controls,  were  grossly 
deficient. 

The  AID  mission  to  Vietnam  then  began 
work  on  a  revised  automated  system  for 
arrival  accounting.  A  manually  maintained 
ledger,  as  required  by  regulations,  bad  been 
suspended  from  mld-1966  until  April  of 
1970.  AID  told  OAO  It  did  not  have  the  man- 
power to  both  reconstruct  the  general  ledger 
manually  and  to  collect  Input  data  for  a  re- 
vised system.  Therefore,  AID/VNAM  chose 
the  latter  course.  Work  on  the  revised  sys- 
tem dragged  through  1969.  In  early  1970,  the 
report  Indicates  that  AID/WASHINGTON 
thought  the  system  was  operational.  How- 
ever, when  Washington  requested  some  ar- 
rival accounting  reports,  AID/VNAM  said  the 
system  was  again  under  revision.  In  April 
of  1970.  AID/WASHINOTON  sent  a  computer 
expert  to  Vietnam  to  help  out.  The  con- 
tractor who  Installed  the  system  began 
to  phase  out,  and  the  In-house  tal- 
ent that  has  been  revising  and  updating 
data  In  the  licensing  area  of  the  system  was 
expected  to  complete  this  segment  by  mid- 
September  of  1970. 

However,  in  the  conclusion  to  Its  report, 
OAO  cautioned  AID  In  these  words: 

"In  our  opinion,  although  much  progress 
has  been  made  toward  developing  an  ac- 
ceptable and  accurate  automated  arrival  ac- 
counting system.  USAID/VN  thus  far.  has 
not  achieved  complete  success  nor  can  any 
dependable  estimate  be  made  of  the  date  on 
which  success  may  be  achiei^d.  The  existing 
system  is  not  now  operational  nor  ^as  it 
been  since  Inception."  (Emphasis  supplied.) 

When  confronted  by  this  report,  AID  Di- 
rector John  Mossier  told  us  that  the  study 
behind  the  report  was  completed  some  time 
ago,  AID  VNAM  has  made  Improvements  and 
they  are  now  "in  pretty  good  shape".  Also, 
"With  any  computer  you  are  going  to  have 
some  bugs.  We  think  we  have  the  bugs  out." 

Apparently,  this  over-optimistic  approach 
has  prevailed  In  the  AID/VNAM  offices  for 
sometime.  For  example,  we  learned  that 
when  staff  members  of  the  Foreign  Opera- 
tions and  Oovemment  Information  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  were  In  Vietnam  In  October 
of  1960  they  asked  If  the  automatic  data 
processing  system  was  operational,  and  when 
It  had  become  operational.  H.  E.  Kosters,  of 
the  Financial  Management  section  of  the  AID 
mission,  said  that  It  was,  and  that  It  be- 
came fully  operational  sometime  In  July  of 
1967. 

There  was  a  great  dea'  of  optimism  about 
the  system  expressed  at  AID  VNAM  even 
before  that.  When  Maaara.  Morgan  and  Adler- 
man  first  went  to  Vietnam  In  October  of 
1966.  they  were  told  by  Harry  Ullnskl,  then 
the  AID  Commodity  Import  Division  Direc- 
tor, that  the  computer  would  be  arriving 
and  many  of  the  previously  mentioned  man- 
agement techniques  would  be  put  Into  effect 
"In  two  weeks". 

And  yet.  I  have  learned  Independently  of 
the  OAO  that,  as  of  late  1970,  the  AID  mis- 
sion's automated  system  of  arrival  account- 
ing could  not  be  said  to  provide  any  assur- 
ances concerning  the  arrival  of  AID-financed 
commodities.  At  best.  It  might  give  a  reason- 
able account  of  licensing  of  Imports  and  dis- 
bursements of  AID  monlee  for  commodities. 
This  casual  approach  might  be  acceptable  If 
we  were  dealing  In  petty  sums.  But,  when  we 


consider  that  amounts  Involved  here  are 
enormous,  I  find  this  "catch -as-catch-can" 
approach  entirely  Intolerable. 

(c)  Comparative  OVN-AID/ CIP  commodity 
financing 

The  information  provided  us  in  Saigon 
gives  us  a  comparison  between  the  amount 
of  commodity  financing  undertaken  through 
AID'S  Commercial  Import  Program  as  com- 
pared with  the  Oovernment  of  Vietnam's 
own  commodity  program,  for  Fiscal  Years 
1969  and  1970,  with  an  estimate  for  Fiscal 
Year  1971.  All  of  these  are  in  terms  of  mil- 
lions of  US.  dollars. 

The  information  is  as  follows : 

|(n  millions  ol  dollari) 

rises!  yMr 


1971 
1969       1970  ntmato 


A   Aid  CIP 

Carrying  109.8  28.3  74.0 

Funding 13aO  238.5  254.0 

Tot*!  aviilabihtits 239.8  266.8  319.0 

Licansini 205.9  190.4  293.0 

DMbli|*tions  (eiclu(<in| 

prior  year  reclosing]) 5.6  2.4  2.5 

B.  Govtmmont  of  Vittnam :  Gross 

lictnsing 463  0  377.8  335.0 


I  have  previously  mentioned  the  types  of 
commodities  that  are  being  brought  into 
Vietnam  under  the  caption,  "Conunerclal  Im- 
p>ort  Program".  Now  I  will  mention  thoee 
that  are  coming  in  under  the  OVN's  own  im- 
port program.  These  will  be  for  fiscal  year 
1970,  and  the  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1971. 
They  are.  In  millions  of  U.S.  dollars: 

ilH  millions  of  doHsrsI 

FIsetlyoar 


1970 


1971 


Commoditv  official  rale: 

Sugar   41.3  35.0 

Pttrolotim  tuols 5O.0  SaO 

Comont 12.8  12.0 

Pharmactuticate  (Includinf  Chinese 

madicino).  2S.8  27.0 

Chomicals 6.2  5.0 

MacMnory  and  pads 40.5  10.0 

Yarns H  5-0 

Airicultural  squipmant 1.4  15.0 

Sotds.  day-old  ehklis 2.5  2.0 

Book  and  poftodkab LI  2.0 

Medical  and  danul  aquipmont. LI  LO 

Tafcseco LI  LO 

■■verna  mstarials 4.1  5^0 

Kl*  joTids H  ^0 

Ntwsprint 3.4  3.0 

ARVN  commissary  Kims 13-1  20.0 

Total,  official  rata 229.3  195.0 

Commoditv  parailat  rat*: 

food  products 12.0  15.0 

Radio  TV.  phonograplis,  and  mevi* 

•quipmenl 10.3  20.0 

Eloctricjl  goods,  air  eonditionors 6.7  12.0 

Finishad  tartiits 8.0  16.0 

Passenger  cars 1.0  5.0 

Motorbilias 10.5  15.0 

Pidiupj.  lambrattaa. 6.0 

Engines 1.6  3.0 

Parts  and  firat 2.4  2aO 

Busas  and  Uxii JJ 

Papar  prodMCts 3.9  5.0 

Pulp..   t-Z  3.0 

Bazaar,  cosmetics.  spOfll. (-1  o-O 

GlajswJre,  ceramics 3.6  4.0 

Nonferroui  metals 6.0  7.0 

Miscellaneous  metal  manufacturefs.  3.5  2.0 

Others 64.7  

Total,  parallel  rals 146. 3  140. 0 

ToUI.  official  rate 229.3  195.0 

Total,  parallel  rate  148. 3  140. 0 

Grand  total,  GVN 377.6  335. 


What   these   charts   tend   to   show  is   that 
there  was  a  considerably  larger  amoxint  of 
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commodity  ImportaUon  under  the  GVN's 
own  program  in  Fiscal  Years  1969  and  1970 
than  under  AID'S  Oommercial  Import  Pro- 
gram. What  the  charts  do  not  show  is  that, 
«s  we  learned  In  1967,  a  considerable  amount 
of  the  OVN's  own  financing  Is  not  done  In  or 
from  the  United  States. 

Senator  Rlblcoff  pointed  out  that  only  $17 
mlUlon  of  a  total  of  6306  million  was  pur- 
chased In  the  United  States  during  Fiscal 
Tear  1967  through  the  OVN's  own  Import 
gystem.  Although  things  have  improved 
aomewhat,  the  GVN  Is  still  not  buying  any- 
tlilng  like  60  percent  through  its  Import  pro- 
gram from  the  United  States.  Charles  Coop- 
er, Economic  Attach^  at  our  Embassy  in  Sai- 
gon, mcUcated  to  us  that  the  GVN  is  willing 
enough  to  purchase  more  from  us  but  that 
we  are,  In  effect,  fighting  an  economic  prob- 
lem at  the  same  time.  That  U,  United  States 
goods  are  not  always  competitive  with  those 
of  foreign  countries.  He  gave  as  an  example 
a  comparison  of  U.S. -manufactured  tractors 
versus  those  made  in  Japan.  He  said  the 
customs  tax  on  the  Japanese  tractors  is 
about  100  percent  as  compared  with  20  per- 
cent on  the  U.S.  machines. 

However,  the  Japanese  tractors  are  smaller 
and  more  adaptable  to  practical  use  in  Viet- 
nam. Therefore,  the  Importers  pay  the  higher 
perequatlon  tax  because  the  Japanese  trac- 
tors are  more  In  demand.  Cooper  felt  that 
each  purchase  had  to  be  treated  in  a  case- 
by-case  basis. 

I  agree  with  Senator  Rlblcoff  that  when 
we  consider  our  tremendous  commitment  to 
the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam  over  the  past 
several  years,  and  the  fact  that  U.S.  AID  is 
the  principal  source  of  the  GVN  foreign  ex- 
change, the  South  Vietnamese  Government 
could,  and  should,  direct  a  larger  share  of  its 
commercial  procurement  to  the  United 
States. 

AID  Director  John  R.  Mossier  did  admit  to 
some  duplication  In  the  putx;ba8e  of  com- 
modities. He  said  that  this  Is  because  certain 
brand-named  items  are  preferred.  However, 
he  pointed  out  that,  as  the  GVN  foreign  ex- 
change earnings  go  down,  USAID  is  trying  to 
put  much  of  the  commodity  listing  on  the 
AID  side  If  the  prices  are  anywhere  compar- 
able. 

The  most  obvious  duplications  of  com- 
modities were  in  three  categories,  namely : 


Pn  millions  of  dollarsi 


Rseal  year— 

1968 

1971  esti- 
1970           mate 

aid's  commercial  Impact  program. 

205.9 

190.4  293 
377.8              335 

Total,  both  progranu 

(') 

568.2              628 

|ln 

millions  of  do  lars| 

Fiscal  year  1970 

AID/CIP 

GVN 

(ihemicsis  and  pUsiks. 

36.0 

6.2 

Yams 

Machinery... 

22.4 

40.4 

8.1 
40.5 

There  Is  a  distinction  In  the  Importation 
rate  for  these  two  programs.  The  AID  Com- 
mdrclal  Import  Program  Items,  under  a  re- 
cent monetary  reform  which  I  will  subse- 
quently describe.  wUI  still  be  Imported  at 
the  old  rate  of  118  plasters  to  the  U.S.  dol- 
lar, but  they  will  be  assessed  for  import  tariff 
purposes  at  the  pre-June  1966  rate  of  80 
plasters  to  the  dollar. 

The  GVN-financed  Imports,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  be  imported  Into  Vietnam  either 
at  118  plaster8  =  91  U.S.  or  at  276  piasters  =  |l 
VB..  with  the  higher  or  "parallel"  rate  to 
pertain  to  those  Items  which  are  certified  as 
luxury  imports.  Approximately  tl60  million 
was  spent  for  such  luxury  items  In  Pascal 
Year  1970.  and  an  estimated  $140  mUllon 
will  be  spent  In  Fiscal  Year  1971.  In  theory 
at  least,  it  will  cost  a  lot  more  plasters — and 
thus  an  absorption  of  same — to  import  these 
non-essential  Itenw. 

Concerning  the  overall  Import  program, 
there  is  another  factor  to  consider  when  the 
two  programs  are  abided  together. 


I  Figures  are  incomplete. 

This  seems  to  be  a  tremendous  amount  of 
money  to  be  putting  into  a  commodity  Im- 
port program  for  a  small  nation  of  17+  mil- 
lion. Additionally,  the  proposed  $293  to  $300 
mllUon  for  the  AID/CrP  alone  for  fiscal 
year  1971  seems  to  be  an  extremely  large 
amoimt.  It  may  be  that  this  is  needed  to 
offset  the  loss  resulting  from  withdrawal  of 
our  troops,  as  we  were  advised.  It  Is  also  pos- 
sible, however,  that  distressed  cargo  might 
pile  up  at  the  Saigon  port  and  at  the  customs 
warehouses  due  to  oversupply,  or  that  the 
Inventories  in  bank  warehouses  may  continue 
to  rise — as  they  did  in  the  summer  of  1970 — 
unless  the  Commercial  Import  Program  is 
watched  very  carefully. 

Mr.  Mossier  did  Indicate  that,  as  the  GVN 
foreign  exchange  earnings  go  down,  USAID 
is  trying  to  put  much  of  the  commodity 
listing  on  the  AID  side  if  the  prices  are  any- 
where comparable.  But,  In  practice,  since  the 
monetary  reform  went  into  effect  In  October 
of  1970,  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  rate 
of  CIP  license  applications  Is  well  below  the 
projected  AID  level.  This  may  be  coinci- 
dental, but  It  also  may  be  because  AID/CIP 
financing  has  stricter  controls  attached  to  it 
than  does  the  GVN  program.  Merchants  In- 
terested In  Illicit  gains  could  be  expected  to 
prefer  using  GVN  funds  which  are  subject  to 
little  or  no  controls. 

In  addition,  I  have  learned  that  AID  has 
offered  to  renew  the  financing  of  cement 
through  the  Commercial  Import  Program.  At 
approximately  the  same  time,  the  GVN  issued 
a  tender,  or  offer,  to  purchase  some  300.000 
metric  tons  of  cement  through  their  own 
Import  program.  I  understand  that  there 
really  Is  little  need  for  this  large  amount  of 
cement  at  this  time.  Also,  the  Vietnamese 
Ttade  Community  has  reliably  rejKirted  that 
a  kickback  of  $2.00  per  ton  is  involved  In 
this  contemplated  purchase.  If  so,  that  Is 
$600,000  to  line  the  pockets  of  some  greedy 
officials. 

The  real  problem,  then,  is  the  integrity 
and  honesty  (or  lack  thereof)  of  the  import- 
ers Involved.  As  It  now  stands,  they  have  the 
opportunity  to  transfer  from  one  program  to 
the  other  of  their  own  unjust  enrichment. 
And.  it  seems  to  me  that  there  Is  some  ques- 
tion whether  we  should  allow  commodity 
transfers  between  programs  at  all.  as  we  shall 
see  in  our  discussion  regarding  the  GVN's 
foreign  reserves. 

(d)  GVN  foreign  exchange  reserves 
The  topic  of  great  concern  to  the  planners, 
the  programmers,  and  the  economists  with 
whom  we  talked  in  the  AID  mission  was  the 
adequacy  of  foreign  reserves  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  Vietnam,  particularly  now  that  we 
are  engaged  In  a  phased  troop  withdrawal. 
The  contention  is  that  the  large  buildup  of 
1965  created  new  demands  on  the  local  econ- 
omy, represented  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Defense's  spending  of  piasters  which  vrere 
purchased  with  DOD  dollars,  noany  of  which 
went  into  the  GVN  foreign  exchange  fund. 
The  AID  mission  now  claims  that  the  Vlet- 
namlzatlon  program  will  compel  an  Increase 
in  AID  funds  for  the  Commercial  Import 
Program.  The  reasoning  goes  that  the  with- 
drawal of  our  troops  will  reduce  the  GVN 
dollar  earnings  which  are  associated  with  the 
U.8.    military    presence    and    purchase    of 


plasters — with  Department  of  Defense  dol- 
lars— for  local  costs.  They  say  that  the  ex- 
pected drop  In  GVN  foreign  exchange  reserves 
will  reduce  the  Government  of  Vietnam's 
ability  to  finance  Imports  essential  to  com- 
bat Inflation.  Thus  the  United  States  wUl 
have  to  "take  up  the  slack"  with  Increased 
AID  funds. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  understand  the  rea- 
soning of  the  economists.  In  1966,  both  AID 
and  U.S.  military  officials  in  Vietnam  told 
Subcommittee  staff  members  that,  while  In- 
dividual troop  spending  had  theretofore  been 
relatively  high,  American  military  personnel 
in  Vietnam  were  encouraged  to  participate  In 
a  special  10  percent  interest  savings  plan.  On 
subsequent  visits,  representatives  of  our 
SubccHnmlttee  were  Informed  that  large 
numbers  of  our  servicemen  were  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  plan. 

In  1967,  Senator  Rlblcoff  and  staff  mem- 
bers were  told  that  the  average  serviceman 
spent  less  than  $16.00  per  month  of  his  own 
money  for  purchases  "on  the  economy".  In 
May  of  1968,  Senator  Rlblcoff  In  his  report 
estimated  that  to  be  less  than  $100  million 
annually. 

We  also  were  told  that  in  the  early  days  of 
the  large  troop  buildup  In  Vietnam  In  1966, 
the  U.8.  military  had  lived  off  the  local  econ- 
omy to  a  great  extent  until  their  own  logis- 
tical supplies  caught  up  with  them.  Price  in- 
creases averaged  about  125  percent  between 
May  of  1966  and  July  of  1966.  On  our  recent 
trip,  we  were  advised  by  Economic  Attache 
Charles  Cooper  that  inflation  through  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  has  averaged  30  to  36 
percent  In  the  last  five  years. 

I  have  taken  statistics  released  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  about  the  numbers  of 
our  military  personnel  In  Vietnam  at  differ- 
ent times,  and  I  have  averaged  the  annual 
Increase  in  prices  at  32.5  percent.  I  find  an 
Interesting  set  of  figures : 


Troop  strength 

Date 

Vietnam 
inflation  ■ 

Amount  of 

Gl  spending 

per  year 

485,600 

536,100 

475,200 

332,500 

Dec. 
Dec. 
Doc. 
Dec. 

31. 1967 
31.1968 
31,1969 
31. 1970 

1J15.00 
>19.88 
J26.34 
•  34.90 

$87, 408,  000 
128.  732.  000 
150. 301,  000 
139.376,640 

'  32.5  percent  per  year. 
'Per  man  per  month. 

The  foregoing  figures  do  not  Include  any 
determination  of  the  amount  of  troop 
support  that  might  be  Involved  either  indi- 
vidually by  the  G.I.,  or  by  the  military  col- 
lectively. However,  it  Is  clear  that  while  the 
foregoing  troop  spending  figures  are  signifi- 
cant, they  do  not  seem  to  be  the  one  criti- 
cal item  upon  which  the  GVN  Icreign  reserve 
balance  Is  predicted. 

Nor  am  I  persuaded  that  any  great  in- 
crease in  CIP  funds  Is  absolutely  necessary. 
For  one  thing,  the  withdrawal  of  otir  troops 
should  also  signify  a  reduction  in  monetary 
demand  represented  by  the  purchases  made 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  for  facilities 
and  by  the  servicemen  themselves  for  Viet- 
namese goods  and  services.  Furthermore,  the 
recent  monetary  reforms.  If  enforced,  should 
exercise  a  dampening  effect  on  Imports  and 
Import  demand  because  they  certainly  in- 
crease the  plaster  costs  of  Imports  and  make 
the  licensing  process  much  more  difficult, 
economically  speaking. 

I  believe  that  AID  officials  properly  repre- 
sented to  us  that  U.S.  funds  through  the 
Commercial  Import  Program  should  be  used 
only  if  GVN  dollars  to  finance  Imports  are 
not  available.  But  It  is  my  understanding 
that  GVN  foreign  exchange  reserves  are  still 
subetantlally  In  excess  of  the  level  consid- 
ered necessary  for  the  sectirity  cA  the  Viet- 
namese economy. 
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Ab  a  matter  of  fact.  I  undentajid  that  In  by  the  poaltlon  to  a<lmlnlat«r  the  U.S.  In-  cumulatively   climbed    over   the   II    billion 

fiscal  year  I9fl7,  the  OVN  foreign  exchange  volvement  into  the  Vietnamese  economy  at  mark  for  the  paat  6  years  to  Vietnam  When 

reeervee  were  climbing  so  high  that  they  be-  that  time  we  conalder  the  poaslblUty  of  Increaaed  taxa- 

o»me  an  embarraeament  In  »ome  quartm^.  Instead.  Leroy  Wehrle,  the  young  econo-  tlon  (In  thU  country) .  particularly  to  finance 

In  attaining  this  high  point.  AID  had  shifted  mist  advising  the  U.S.  Mlsaion.  recommended  the  Vietnamese  conflict,  toe  must  remember 

so  much   of  Ita   CIP  flnancing  over   to  the  the  use  of  the  Commercial  Import  Program,  that  we  don't  toant  to  b«  put  in  a  position 

OVN  that  the  AH)  CtP  Ucenslng  In  FT  19«8  prtmartly.  to  combat  inflaUon  by  providing  of  increasing  taxation  in  thit  country  in  or. 

actually  fell  to  about  990  million.  funda  to  meet  the  market  demand  at  what-  der  to  keep  inflation  down  over  there"  (Em- 

Then.  In  fiscal  year  18«8  the  Government  ever  level   for  commodltlea  approved  for  fi-  phaals  supplied.) 

of  Vietnam  drew  down  on  lU  reaenrea  In  the  nanclng  by  AID.  Thus,  the  underlying  phllos-                 ,^.  d~«i^»  .. ^ 

following  manner:  ophy  was  to  flood  the  Vietnamese  markets  <•>  Project  program  and  per«)nnel 

(1)     By    nnanrlng    goods    such    aa    POL  with  a  super  abundance  of  AID  commodities  (1 )  Project  program 

(petroleum,  all,  and  lubricants),  sugar,  ce-  to  match  the  demand,  which  was  In  turn  In-  This   la   the   third    main   category   of  the 

ment.  and  pharmaceuUcala.  etc..  all  of  which  flated  by  that  portion  of  the  demand  repre-  AID  program  to  Vietnam, 

had  formerly  been  financed  under  CIP.  sented  by  over-pricing,  worthless  goods,  and  The    dollar    involvement    In    the    project 

(3)   By  financing  some  rice  Import*.  other   IrfegularltleB    This   was   supposed   to  program  over  the  past  several  years,  has  been- 

(3)   By  financing  imporU.  In  questionable  contribute  to  the  stability  of  prices  In  Viet-  fT_  mininn.nf  Hnii.r.i 

amounu.  such  as  pharmaceutlaUe.  a  field  In  nam  as  well.  _^.,  _.-,.'       °^*o°*  °*  dolla"! 

which  previous  experience  has  shown  that  In   l»fl7  we  were  told  that  the  Commer-  "«*^y""-                                              Amount 

kickbacks  abound.  cUI    Import    Program    was    esUbllshed    to          **^ 82. » 

In  fact,  the  OVN's  foreign  reeerres  were  counter   Inflation    from    deficit   spending   In          **** **-9 

drawn  down  rapidly  during  this  period,  from  support  of   a  large  military   esUbllshment           ***' **  8 

an  approximate  high  of  9375  million  to  some-  Then   AID  Director   MacDonald   reported   to          **^ l'''6-6 

thing  over  9300  million.  Concerned  by  this,  Ambassador  Bunker  on  January  1.  1970,  that:          ^**' 373.4 

some  economUU  recommended   a  return  to  "The  Commercial  Import  Program    (CIP)           ^*^ — 230.6 

AID'S  Commercial  Import  Program  and  "all  continued  in  1989  as  a  major  weapon  In  the          ^** 158.8 

out"    spending   through   the    CIP    In   Plsoal  CJovemment      of      Vletnam-USAID      battle          ^^"^ 1W.2 

Year  1970.  Now  these  same  people  are  em-  against    the    wartime    InflaUon    facing    the          ''^^ 106.8 

baxraased   again  because  CIP  Ucanslng  has  Vietnamese  economy  Assuring  that  adequate          ^'"^    (projected) lOfl.  o 

been  running  at  a  lower  rat«  than  expected  supplies  of  basic  commodities  blt*  maintained                                                                          ■ 

while    the   QVN    foreign   rverves   have   st*-  In  the   market  continues   as   the   CIP's  prl-              ^°  y**'  **"*^ 1.368.7 

bUlzed  and,  in  fact,  have  Increased  some-  mary    objective."     (Report    to    the    Ambas-  Both  AID  Director  John  R.  Mossier  and  Ec- 

what  since  the  recent  reforms.  »»^'' P  3'       ^  onomlc  Attach*  Charles  Cooper  said  that.  In 

I   think   the   Ume  has  come   whereby  we  There  have  been  two  major  changes  In  the  effect,  the  project  program  became  extremely 

should  make  every  effort  to  assure  a  sensible  monetary  exchange  rate  in  the  OVN's  fight  ambitious  In  Fiscal  Year  1967    Moeler  said 

GVN  import  program,  loo.  since  both  pro-  »g*lnst  infiatlon.  The  first.  In  June  of  196fl,  about  the  project  program  then,  "It  went  off 

grams  have  been  so  interwoven  In  the  past,  changed   the   accommodation   rate   from  80  ma  wide  variety  of  acUvltles  "  Cooper  out- 

The  manner  in  which  the  GVN  uses  lU  for-  plasters  =  9ius.  to  118  plasters --.91U.S.  The  ting  It  another  way  said    "I  think  we  were 

eign  exchange  has  a  bearing  on  Its  own  re-  second  exchange  rate   revision  changed  the  trying  to  do  too  much  In  the  earlier  years 

serve   poaltlon.   Is  It  too  much   to  ask   the  accommodation   rate  from    118  plasters  =  91  m  19«6  or  so.  we  were  Involved  In  program* 

GVN  to  apply  some  austerity  to  their  expen-  tJ.S.  to  375  plasters  =  91U.S.  These  have  both  pertaining  to  health  care,  education. Toclal 

dlturei.  and  to  watch  for  waste  in  their  pro-  been    tools    to    fight    Infiatlon.    However.    In  security     well-digging     etc    Thereafter    AID 

gram  at  the  t^e  Ume?  Let  me  give  an  ex-  spite  of  this.  I  repeat  that  Charles  Cooper  apparently  tried  to  cut  back  on  the  program, 

ample  of  what  I  mean.  told   us   Infiatlon   In   Vietnam   has   averaged  but  there  were  many  pressures  on  AID  to 

In      1967,     our     Subcommittee     hearings  3°   ^  35  percent  a  year  for  the  past  five  continue  them,  many  of  the  pressures  being 

brought  about  the  withdrawal  of  AID  from  ?•*"          ^     ^  political."   ThU,   colncldentally.   was   at   the 

the    financing   of    pharmaceuticals    to    Viet-  "  ni*y  o*  l»te  In  the  game,  but  It  seems  time  that  Cooper's  predecessor    Wehrle    was 

nam  under  the  Commercial  Import  Program  to  >»«  "»»»  *«  should  reexamine  our  eco-  expounding  the  theory  that  we  should  freely 

because  we  showed  that  the  prices  of  dnigs  nomlc  poUclea  In  Vietnam,  particularly  thoee  gpend  AID  dollars— through  the  Commercial 

and  the  amounts  ordered  were  questionable  relating  to  the  Commercial  Import  Program,  import  Program  and  otherwise— to  avoid  In- 

and  far   beyond   the  demand   for   the  occu-  Certainly,  the  economists  were  Incorrect  In  fiatlon  In  Vietnam 

pants  of  that  country  However.  I  have  since  ^^^^  approach  to  the  problems  In  1966  and  Mr  Mossier  did  feel  however  that  there 
leaned,  not  from  AID  but  from  other  sourcea,  ^^fj  had  been  a  decline  In  this  program  over  the 
that  the  GVN  has.  In  fact,  claimed  to  have  Perhaps  It  U  more  technlcaUy  correct  to  yeare  and  that  there  would  have  been  a 
imported  more  than  940  million  worth  of  *ay  tli»t  tbelr  theory  to  combat  InflaUon.  as  steady  decline  through  FY  1970  except  that 
pharmaceuticals  in  the  past  year  Our  hear-  »»»ve  described,  was  correct  but  their  theory  ,15  million  was  put  into  a  land  reform  pro- 
^^  /^°we<»  that  the  916  mllUon  spent  by  **»  **?<ld  on  at  least  two  false  assumpUons:  gram.  He  expJalned  the  decline  by  saying  that 
C^ for  pharmaceuticals  in  one  year  was  ex-  (D  Th«y  assumed  a  perfect  market  in  m  the  early  days  there  were  all  kinds  of 
oesBlve.  This  represents  both  an  example  "Plt*  of  the  unrealistic  plaster-dollar  rate,  things  that  had  to  be  done  AID  was  obU- 
of  waste  and  of  a  built-in  atmosphere  for  J^^T  did  not  Uke  Into  account  that  dU-  gating  funds  for  such  programs  as  a  water 
colluatve  kickbacks.  In  my  opinion,  along  honest  merchanU  and  the  Viet  Cong  were  project  for  Saigon,  a  power  project  and  a 
flrtth  a  lack  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  ^ot  readily  IdenUflable  from  the  anU-Com-  badly  needed  port  project.  In  other  words, 
thOM  persons  m  charge  of  GVN-s  import  pro-  munlst  South  Vietnamese  and  that  under  the  basic  Infrastructure  had  to  be  setUed 
gram  coupled  by  poor  advice,  or  none  at  all,  »^cb.  condlUons  corrupt  merchants  and  the  first  and  these  funds  were  used  to  do  It  The 
from  our  AID  ofllctals.  VC  could  easily  divert  funds  and  commodl-  whole  program  really  was  one  of  Vletnamlza- 
Some  of  the  burden  of  flninslng  Vietnam's  "«•  °^^J  of  which  went  right  to  and  from  tlon— that  Is,  In  bringing  our  people  In  to 
future  should  be  shifted  from  AID's  Com-  '***  °P!B  ™*'^'-  ^  ^  train  the  Vietnamese,  who  were  then  sent 
merclal  Import  Program  to  the  Government  Jl'  They  assumed  that  the  mere  threat  to  take  over  In  their  particular  geographic 
of  Vietnam.  The  conventional  weapons  of  t^»t  "ore  CIP  dollars  would  be  poured  Into  areas  with  the  skills  that  we  taught  them 
fiscal  policy  can  properly  be  used  now  to  cur-  ^he  market  would  be  enough  of  a  deterrent  a  considerable  number  of  Americans  were 
t*a  excessive  demand,  n  the  security  has  ^f  .P.T'^'^t  speculative  hoarding  or  the  with-  needed  during  those  days.  Now,  however,  the 
risen  to  the  point  where  the  Viet  Cong  are  folding  of  goods  from  the  market.  Such  was  emphasis  Is  Increasingly  on  Vietnamese  take- 
no  longer  a  threat  In  most  of  the  country,  ^ot  «»•  case.  In  fact,  powerful  merchants  over  m  every  category.  The  Americans  are  re- 
the  Oovemmen:  of  Vietnam  should  begin  '"d  withhold  goods,  force  up  prices,  and  ex-  juced  in  force  and  have  been  assuming  an 
collecting  taxes  where  on:e  the  VC  were  the  P*^*  ^ID  to  counter  by  Increasing  CIP  al-  advisory  role.  'WhUe  B4r  Mossier  referred 
main  collectors  of  such  Internal  revenue.  locaUons  to  combat  Inflation  primarily  to  AID's  role,  I  assume  his  state- 
I  believe  that  we  should  seek  answers  to  *"  of  this  prompts  me  to  repeat  what  Sen-  ment  could  be  equally  applicable  to  the 
such  quesUons  before  automaUcally  agree-  **or  Karl  E  Mundt.  Ranking  Minority  Mem-  overall  American  presence  In  Vietnam 
ing  to  increased  Conomerclal  Import  Pro-  °*^  of  the  Subcommittee,  said  when  the  Sub-  Mossier  again  explained  the  decline  In  dol- 
gram  appropriations.  committee  concluded  Ita  hearing  concerning  Ur  expenditures  but  said  that  part  of  It  Is 
(K)  Inflation  r^  Commodity  Import  Program  to  Vietnam.  because  we  finished  our  Job  in  those  certain 
After  the  Houa.  wnr.i»T,  r»rv.,.n^  ^  "!5***  *^  '*'°"**'  ''*<^"'*  '  believe  them  area-v-constructlon  and  training— and,  also. 
After  me  House  Foreign  Operations  and  to  be  as  pertinent  now  as  when  they  were  as  we  Kalned  In  stabilization  Am  looked 
Government  Information  Subcommittee  and  spoken-  ho,JA  .♦f^.  .*♦♦?'  rT  !„ 
atmiT  m»mh»r«  <«int  tr,  t7.«»»,o.^    .v....  i.    .  »v"»«>" .  harder   at   the   projects,   particularly  as   to 

JSrt  of  C^^bT  12  M^t^^nlT^L  .T'i  "^  *='°'*''»'  I  '^t  to  "7  that  I  reall«  the  Vietnamese  coo^ratlon  a^d  support   before 

report  of  October  tX19M  recommended  that  administration  of  AID  In  a  war-tom  coun-  venturing  into  them 

SJ^  uS^n    i^^tTou^Vi^nl^^^n*^  *^  «"**   "   ^•*'"^'   "  °°*  "  «-y  »"'^-  ^^'^  senator  ^blcoff  was  at  AID  head- 

t^al    w^?m«^L^^^«          ^wv     !  However,  because  It  Is  not,  even  greater  dill-  quarters  In  Saigon,  three  years  ago,  he  asked 

Z^^^Lr^        J^^  .       economy.   Without  gence  than  usual  must  be  shown.  We  must  then-Director  Donald  MacDonald  how  many 

debating  the  merlu  of  such  a  proposal.  It  Is  not  forget  that  the  commodity  Import  pro-  projects  they  had  In  operation  at  the  time. 

sare  to  say  that  it  was  rejected  completely  gram  portion  of  AID  alone  on  June  30.  1967,  Mr.  Morgan  was  present  as  was  R.  L.  Culbert- 
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son,  then-AID  Associate  Director  for  Land 
Development.  Culbertson  answered,  "From  a 
dosen  on  up  to  eighty-five  depending  upon 
classification."  Culbertson  Indicated  the  ab- 
solute maximum,  including  "activities,"  as 
"around  200."  When  Senator  RlblcolT  asked, 
"How  many  can  be  eliminated?",  his  question 
was  met  with  complete  surprise.  If  not  actual 
shock.  Director  MacDonald  answered,  "Not 
many."  Mr.  MacDonald  said  that  he  had  cut 
the  staS  of  the  Land  Reform  Section  from 
36  to  3.  Senator  RlblcoS  advocated  a  "Close 
down  Czar"  for  AID  proJecu,'and  said,  "This 
is  a  step  In  the  right  direction."  Of  course, 
land  reform  Is  once  again  In  the  AID  budget, 
which  calls  for  funds  In  this  category  In  the 
following  amounts  for  the  particular  years: 


ZMnd  reform 
Fiscal  year: 

1970 9274,000 

1971  (planned) ^ 16,561,000 

1972  (estimated) 16,398,000 

The  AID  ofiBclals  otherwise  must  have 
heard  Senator  Rlblooff's  recommendations. 
When  I  asked  for  a  project  list,  they  certainly 
had  the  "package"  much  more  organized. 
Mr.  Mossier  presented  me  with  a  document 
which  listed  16  types  or  categories  of  proj- 
ects, and  within  them,  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately some  44  to  56  project  titles.  The  list- 
ings varied  somewhat  depending  upon  the 
particular  fiscal  year.  I  ofler  a  summary  of 
these  projects  and  the  amounts  of  money 
Involved : 


{Dollar  imounU  in  thousands] 


Number  of  projects  and  year 


Proied  type 


1.  Agriculture 

2.  Education 

3.  Engineering 

4.  Industry.  - 

5.  Joint  U.S.  Public  Affairs  Office... 

6.  Labor 

7.  Logistics 

I.  Public  Administratiofl.  

9.  Public  Health 

10.  International  Voluntary  Service!. 

11.  Technical  support  AID 

12.  Community  Development 

13.  Public  Safety 

14.  Saigon  Civil  Assistance  Group... 

15.  War  victims 

16.  Technical  support.  GOODS 

Total 


Fiscal  year 

1970 

Fiscal  yoir  1971 

Fiscal  year  1972 
(proieeted) 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

5 

$5,425 

6,160 

10,233 

406 

538 

843 

10,947 

3,302 

19,506 

3S4 

16,728 

7,234 

11,455 

563 

3.482 

13,941 

0  - 

$21,324 

4,526 

8,819 

838 

1,312 

858 

6,830 

2,285 

17,C05 

'"i4,"377" 
2,181 

11,502 
2,046 
6,287 

14,447 

5 

5 

8 

1 

1 

2 

4 

6 

8 

0  ... 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

$20,481 

9 

3,738 

10. 550 
612 

1,048 

642 

5,633 

3,073 

10 

15,460 

13,295 

1,487 

11,628 

91 

4,582 
13, 073 

56 

111,U7 

50 

115,237 

44 

105,031 

Mr.  Mossier  explained  a  few  of  the  Items. 
For  the  "Agriculture"  category  he  mentioned 
the  Agricultural  Extension  and  Information 
Service,  the  Agricultural  Credit  and  Agricul- 
tural Organizations,  Crop  Production,  and 
Animal  Production. 

Director  Mossier  also  discussed  Education. 
He  said  the  concentration  has  been  on  ele- 
mentary education  and  on  better  training 
for  the  teachers.  He  indicated  83  percent  of 
the  elementary -eligible  school  children  ac- 
tually are  In  school.  The  Vietnamese  are 
aided  in  both  education  and  pacification  as 
the  program  reaches  the  populace  of  the 
country. 

I  was  disturbed  when  Mr.  Mossier  told  us 
about  the  training  of  Vietnamese  medical 
doctors.  They  receive  essentially  the  same 
amount  of  training  over  the  same  period  of 
Ume  as  doctors  here  In  the  United  States. 
Actually,  while  the  Vietnamese  doctor  re- 
quires only  1  year  of  undergraduate  college 
training,  he  needs  6  years  of  specialized  medi- 
cal training.  Including  a  year  of  Internship. 

It  Is  a  noble-objectlve  to  train  professional 
persons  to  the  hilt.  But.  a  look  at  the  abort 
supply  of  doctors  In  Vietnam,  and  the  small 
number  who  gradtiate  each  year,  makes  It 
worthwhile  to  consider  the  possibility  of 
shortening  the  training  time  period  in  the 
national  emergency. 

The  House  Foreign  Operations  and  Oov- 
emment  Information  Subcommittee  spent 
some  time  on  this  overall  problem  and  their 
report,  dated  October  8.  1970,  gave  the  fol- 
lowing pertinent  conclusion: 

"Although  an  Increased  number  of  medi- 
cal teams  have  been  providing  direct  medi- 
cal care  and  health  services  because  of  the 
shortage  of  Vietnamese  medical  personnel, 
the  role  of  U.S.  personnel  has  been  generally 
restricted  to  assisting,  advising,  and  support- 
ing OVN  provincial  health  chiefs.  U.S.  medi- 
cal personnel  have  been  given  no  direct  re- 
sponsibility for  medical  programs;  and,  con- 
sequently, they  have  little  or  no  authority  to 


direct  that  actions  be  taken  by  the  Iiflnlstry 
of    Health    to    correct    known    deficiencies." 
(Report.  P.  18) 
The  House  Subcommittee  also  said: 

"In  developing  countries,  AID  has  tradi- 
tionally assiuned  the  role  of  an  advisor  and 
has  worked  to  strengthen  and  build  gov- 
ernmental and  private  InsUtutlons.  In  Viet- 
nam, because  of  the  size  of  the  various  pro- 
grams, AID  has  been  requested  to  go  beyond 
Its  traditional  role  and  become  more  In- 
volved In  the  operaUonal  and  management 
a^ects  of  Its  programs.  Because  of  the  Im- 
portance placed  on  the  medical  program  and 
the  deficiencies  (including  inadequate  per- 
sonnel, facilities,  and  supplies)  foxmd  dur- 
ing its  Investigation,  the  subcommittee  rec- 
ommended that  the  United  States  play  a 
more  active  role  In  all  a^>ects  of  the  civilian 
medical  program." 

The  House  Subcommittee's  attention  was 
focused  on  the  subordinate  role  U.S.  medical 
personnel  play  In  Vietnam  and  the  fact  that 
AID  In  Vietnam  should  do  more  and  should 
become  Involved  In  the  operational  and  man- 
agement aspects  of  the  medical  program  be- 
cause of  the  Inadequacies  of  the  program 
and  the  lack  of  trained  Vietnamese  person- 
nel. AID-flnanced  Public  Health  programs 
are  funded  at  919.5  million  for  Fiscal  Year 
1970,  917.6  million  for  Fiscal  Year  1971,  and 
a  proposed  915.5  million  for  Fiscal  Year  1072. 

The  House  Subcommittee  also  found  that 
AID  had  entered  Into  a  contract  with  the 
American  Medical  Association  whereby  ed- 
ucators from  the  United  States  were  brought 
Into  Vietnam  to  assist  and  advise  Vietnamese 
In  training  new  doctors  and  upgrading  the 
medical  schools.  Essentially  the  aajne  Is  true 
of  dentistry,  although  here  there  has  been 
some  participant  training  In  the  United 
States  for  dental  Instructors.  From  the  fall 
of  1966  to  July  1969,  59  medical  educators 
spent  an  average  of  9  months  In  Vietnam 
under  the  contract,  and  since  July  of  1967, 
16  dental  educators  have  oome  to  Vietnam, 


under  the  AID  contract  with  the  American 
Dental  Association,  for  periods  also  averag- 
ing 9  months. 

AID  Director  John  Mossier  told  us  there 
are  only  about  1,200  medical  doctors  In  all 
of  Vietnam,  and  that  about  60  percent  of 
those  are  either  In  the  military  or  are  as- 
sociated with  the  military.  The  House  Sub- 
committee said  there  were  about  1,000  doc- 
tors In  1966  and  that  there  could  well  be  as 
many  as  1.400  doctors  by  1970  In  Vietnam. 
Of  the  1.000  In  1966,  the  Sutx»mmlttee 
found  that  aj^roxlmately  700  were  In  mili- 
tary service.  Of  the  remaining  300  doctc»«, 
about  100  were  in  private  practice  treaUng 
pay  patients  only;  about  100  were  either  re- 
tired or  employed  In  fields  other  than  patient 
care,  and  only  100  doctors  remained  to  work 
urith  an  indigent  population  of  10  million 
(based  upon  a  196i3  population  estimate  of 
16  million  then.)  It  is  clear  then  a  crash  pro- 
gram to  provide  more  physiclaxis  Is  needed. 

Further,  both  Mr.  Mossier  and  the  Hoxise 
Subcommittee  reported  that  some  300  medi- 
cal doctors  are  graduated  each  year  from  the 
two  medical  facilities  In  Vietnam:  the  Fac- 
ility of  Medicine  at  the  University  of  Saigon 
and  the  Hue  Medical  School.  But  almost  all 
of  them  go  Immediately  Into  the  military. 
In  1967,  AID  set  a  ratio  of  1  doctor  per  4,000 
persons  and  1  dentist  per  40.000  persons  as 
the  minitriHi  needs  of  the  Vletnameee  popu- 
lation. The  House  Subcommittee,  with  GAO 
assistance,  found  that  If,  In  fact,  the  num- 
ber of  doctors  increased  at  a  rate  of  10  per- 
cent  a  year,  and  the  annual  population 
growth  rate  remained  at  a  level  of  2.6  per- 
cent  a  year  (House  Subcommittee  estimate), 
it  would  conceivably  take  Vietnam  over  18 
years  to  achieve  a  ratio  of  1  doctor  for  each 
4,000  persons,  the  AID  objective. 

The  same  Is  true  for  dentistry.  AID's  1967 
objective  was  to  have  one  dentist  for  every 
40,000  persons.  On  the  basis  of  an  estimated 
16.9  million  people  ta  mld-1960.  this  would 
mean  a  need  exists  for  approximately  448 
dentists.  However,  indications  In  July  of  1969 
were  that  there  were  only  about  160  dentists 
In  Vietnam.  On  the  basis  of  the  current 
capacity  of  the  dental  school,  it  will  take  over 
10  years  to  attain  the  established  AID  ob- 
jective. 

The  need  for  a  condensed  medical  training 
program  In  Vietnam  is  readily  apparent,  as 
far  as  I  can  see.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  several 
doctors  who  are  respected  members  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  have  told  me 
privately  that  the  training  p)eriod  for  medical 
doctors  in  this  country  Is  too  long.  Why 
should  we  not  then  work  with  the  OVN's 
Ministry  of  Health  and  Its  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation to  attempt  to  expedite  this  training 
for  the  overall  good  of  the  country,  both  In 
wartime  and  In  futtire  peacetime?  TTie  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  working  with  State  Bar 
Associations  and  the  American  AaeoclaUon  of 
University  Law  Schools  helped  to  speed  up 
the  law  schools  both  In  World  War  n  and 
the  Korean  emergency.  Law  schools  were  op- 
erated on  a  year-round  basis,  and  a  student 
In  his  senior  year  frequently  had  final  exams 
waived.  More  often  than  not,  the  student  was 
not  required  to  take  the  state  bar  examilna- 
tlon  of  his  resident  state. 

Vietnam  Is  a  war-tom  country  unable  to 
give  enough  medical  attention  to  Its  civilian 
population.  Its  people  have  a  very  low  life 
expectancy  rate  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions.  The  House  Subcommittee  found 
that  Vietnam  In  the  faU  of  1970  was  stlU 
ranked  among  the  lowest  of  developing  coun- 
tries In  the  number  of  trained  medical  per- 
sonnel relative  to  total  population.  I  must 
stress  my  feeling  that  the  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment should  concentrate  on  a  crash  pro- 
gram to  teach  Its  medical  students  the  basic 
medical  needs  in  a  much  shorter  time  on  a 
year-round  basis  until  this  critical  need  for 
local  medical  doctors  has  been  met.  I  aieo 
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•uggMt  tb*t  tbe  American  MmUcaI  AmocI*- 
tlOD  urg«  strenuously  that  tbe  Vietnamese 
Ministries  oi  Health  and  Education  adopt 
UUa  poUcy. 

In  Vietnam  I  aaked  AID  Director  Mossier  to 
talk  with  our  medical  people  about  tbe  mat- 
ter and  to  write  me  thereafter.  I  Include  a 
copy  of  bis  letter  dated  December  8,  1970, 
as  Exhibit  3  on  tbe  Appendix  ol  tbls  report. 

His  reply  was  not  satisfying  to  me.  He  em- 
phasizes tbe  fact  that  many  nurses  have  been 
trained  and  that  paramedical  personnel  are 
being  trained,  along  with  mldwlves.  He  also 
refers  to  public  health  paramedical  training 
for  district  health  workers  and  the  eetabllsb- 
ment  of  laboratory  assistant  schools. 

Tbe  House  Subcommittee  Indicated  that 
tbe  training  of  nurses  has  been  satisfactory, 
and  that  is  reassxtrlng.  I  also  commend  Mr. 
Moaaler  for  the  efforts  being  made  Ln  these 
areas.  However.  I  think  the  approach  Is  In- 
correct because  /  believe  there  ia  no  sub- 
stitute for  a  cTtu/i  program  starting  at  the 
top.  to  teach  medical  doctors  and  dentists 
their  basic  needs  in  a  concentrated  period  of 
time.  I  have  summarized  my  reasoos  for  this 
belief  In  Exhibit  4  of  the  Appendix  to  this 
report. 

•  •  •  •  • 

(g)  General  comments  on  aid  to  Vietnam 

(1)    Economic  stabilization.  Including  cur- 
rency devaluation 

AID  Director  John  R.  Mossier  told  us  that 
54  percent  of  the  total  AID  effort  Is  directed 
toward  stabilization,  and  relates  to  troop 
withdrawals  and  the  resultant  loss  in  OVN 
foreign  exchange  Mossier  said  that  the  OVN 
Is  exporting  only  about  (30  million  of  com- 
modities per  year  while  they  are  now  earn- 
ing about  »360  million  of  foreign  exchange 
per  year  However,  a  good  60  percent  of  their 
budget  Is  directed  toward  security  actlvlUea. 
We  have  been  working  with  tbe  GVN  to  In- 
crease tax  collections,  to  increase  customs 
collections,  and  other  income  sources,  but, 
as  Mr.  Moaaler  says,  the  OVN  still  does  not 
generate  enough  revenue  to  go  forward  on  Its 
own.  and.  In  bis  opinion,  need  supplements 
for  tbe  local  currency  through  Public  Law 
480  or  tbe  Commercial  Import  Program.  In 
the  CIP.  the  Vietnamese  Importer  puts  down 
plasters  to  buy  the  additional  foreign  ex- 
change that  we  make  available.  In  many  In- 
stances, he  also  pays  import  taxes  on  tbe 
conunodlties. 

We  were  advised  by  economist  Charle? 
Cooper  that  in  late  October  1970.  the  U.S. 
Mission  had  worked  out  another  agreement 
with  the  GVN  to  combat  inflation.  It  Is  called 
a  "new  multiple  exchange  rate"  and  Is  part 
of  the  new  stabilization  package.  It  took  time 
to  work  out  because  the  executive  branch  of 
tbe  Vietnamese  Government  had  no  clear  au- 
thority to  carry  this  out.  Therefore,  the  plan 
bad  been  tied  up  In  tbe  Vietnamese  Assem- 
bly for  some  time. 

Baatcally,  there  have  been  four  major 
changes  They  are; 

( I )  Change  In  the  interest  rates.  The  pre- 
vious legal  maximum  In  Vietnam  was  13.8 
percent  The  new  rate  structure  will  put  most 
Interest  on  loans  for  commercial  activities  at 
24  percent  At  the  same  time,  rates  of  time 
deposlu  have  been  increased,  from  4  percent 
to  a  scale  ranging  from  10  percent  to  20  per- 
cent, depending  upon  the  length  of  the  de- 
posit. Cooper  said  there  has  been  <in  Increase 
In  the  money  supply  in  Vietnam  and  that 
commercial  banks  have  money  available  now. 
He  thought  the  new  rate  was  fair  for  deposi- 
tors and  that  the  24  percent  Interest  rate  for 
borrowers  would  tend  to  cut  Inven'-ory  specu- 
lation by  Importers  as  well  as  tbe  hoarding 
of  goods.  He  credited  the  present  Minister  of 
the  Economy  with  tbe  Innovation. 

(3>  Change  In  lmp(»t  licensing  procedures. 
We  were  told  that,  in  tbe  past,  Vletnameoe 
Importers  were  required  to  make  few  if  any 
depoelts  on  imports  at  tbe  time  of  licensing. 
Tbe   new  schedule   under  tbe   stabilization 


package,  pertaining  to  both  the  Commercial 
Import  Program  and  the  GVN's  Import  pro- 
gram, will  require  deposits  ranging  from  100 
percent  of  the  foreign  exchange  Involved  to 
as  high  as  400  percent,  particularly  on  specu- 
lative goods,  depending  upon  the  level  of 
perequatlon  taxes  and  customs  duties.  The 
deposits  win  be  held  for  at  least  three 
months.  A  few  Items,  considered  essential, 
will  be  exempted  from  advance  deposits.  Pe- 
riodic reviews  will  be  made  to  measure  the 
effects  of  both  the  advice  deposit  rates  and 
the  upward  adjustments  In  interest  rates.  It 
Is  anticipated  that  the  advance  deposits  de- 
vice will  have  a  deflationary  effect  because 
of  the  absorption  of  the  money  supply  re- 
quired for  deposits.  It  Is  also  hoped  that  the 
combined  measures  will  make  speculation 
and  hoarding  of  impwrted  goods  less  attrac- 
tive. 

(3)  Change  In  tbe  exchange  rates  for  Im- 
porters, 

1 4)  Devaluation  of  the  plaster,  as  of  Octo- 
ber 4.  1970. 

Combining  my  comments  on  these  two 
changes,  we  find  that  the  GVN  has  estab- 
lished a  "parallel  exchange  market"  with  the 
rate  set  Initially  at  275  plasters=$l  U.S.  This 
win  be  used  for  the  conversion  of  dollars  to 
plasters  for  Individuals,  called  the  personal 
accommodation  rate,  and  also  for  exports  ex- 
cept for  exchange  conversions  to  send  Viet- 
namese students  abroad  and  for  official  Gov- 
ernment transfers.  They  will  Include  about 
20  percent  of  the  financing  of  GVN  Imports, 
generally  In  the  luxury  Item  classification. 

The  GVN  win  make  selective  adjustments 
In  the  "perequatlon  taxes."  which  are  similar 
to  customs  duties,  on  some  of  the  Imports 
which  are  retained  at  the  118  plaster  rate. 
The  weakest  portion  of  tbe  package,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  the  part  that  states  U.S.  Govern- 
ment official  purchases  of  plasters  will  be 
continued  at  the  118  plasters  =  $1  U.S.  rate. 
This  Is  because  the  118  plasters  our  govern- 
ment will  be  using  to  pay  for  rents  and  serv- 
ices, a  portion  of  the  salaries  of  Vietnamese 
employees  working  for  the  U.S.  Mission,  ad- 
ministrative costs,  etc.,  will  be  competing 
against  tbe  37S  plasters  that  private  indi- 
viduals will  be  receiving  as  their  accom- 
modation rates  for  the  exchange  of  a  U.S. 
dollar. 

It  Is  thought  that  these  devices  will  dampen 
Inflation  by  absorbing  more  plasters  through 
the  Import  process.  It  Is  hoped  that  a  more 
open  licensing  system  will  evolve  which  wlU 
In  turn  reduce  mark-ups  Importers  are  able 
to  charge.  Prices  should  go  down.  Thirdly. 
It  Is  hoped  that  the  Increase  In  the  accom- 
modation rate — which  will  narrow  the  differ- 
ence between  It  and  the  black  market  rate 
of  approximately  440  plasters  —  91  U.S. — will 
lessen  the  Incentive  to  use  Ulegal  money 
markets  for  personal  conversions  of  dollars 
to  plasters. 

What  effect  wUl  this  have  on  thoee  com- 
modities that  were  ordered,  or  ordered  and 
are  In-translt  before  this  stabilization  pack- 
age was  announced?  There  Is  some  confusion 
In  this  regard,  but  apparently  all  licenses 
requiring  advance  deposits  were  cancelled 
and  had  to  be  resubmitted.  This,  of  course, 
would  be  another  reason  for  a  slowdown  In 
CIP  financing 

What  will  be  the  overall  effect  of  this  stabi- 
lization package?  Mr.  Cooper  hopes  It  will  be 
effective  but  said  they  really  would  not 
know  for  at  least  three  months.  He  candidly 
stated  that  the  new  rate  was  great  In  theory, 
but  that  It  has  not  been  In  effect  long 
enough  to  determine  whether  It  will  work. 

I  fee!  that  these  reforms  should  be  watched 
carefully  for  activities  such  as  those  of  the 
three  flred  Vietnamese  who  had  been  giving 
preferential  treatment  to  certain  Importers 
while  working  for  the  commodity  analysis. 
PrtvUsgsd  Importers  using  OVN  foreign  ex- 
change could  conduct  their  business  by  falsi- 
fying commercial  documents  and  then  draw- 
ing down  dollars  In  exchange  for  relatively 
worthless  plasters,  through  fraudulent  com- 


mercial transactions.  This  has  happened  in 
the  past.  The  managers  of  AID'S  Commercial 
Import  Program  and  their  Vietnamese  count- 
erparts who  are  In  charge  of  the  GVN's  Im- 
port program  must  make  abaolutely  certain 
that  GVN  foreign  reserves  are  not  fraudu- 
lently drawn  down  by  collusion.  If  this  hap- 
pens. I  feel  that  the  reforms  will  have  little 
or  no  value. 

(2)  Resources,  possible  future  exports  and 
need  for  foreign  Investments 
There  are  many  different  answers  to  ques- 
tions about  the  future,  although  everyone 
agrees  that  Vietnamese  resources  have  to  be 
developed  so  that  exports  ultimately  can  help 
the  country  gain  Its  economic  Independence. 
Foreign  Investments  from  the  free  world  na- 
tions can  materially  assist  the  GVN  In  ac- 
complishing this  goal.  I  previously  stated  that 
Vietnam  U  Importing  about  WOO  million  a 
year  and  exporting  only  about  $20  million. 
This  Is  a  tremendous  Imbalance. 

A  few  years  ago,  Vietnam  was  a  rlce-ex- 
portlng  nation.  There  was  optimism  two  or 
three  years  ago  that  it  would  be  again.  Rice 
has  now  been  produced  In  such  abundance 
that  It  Is  Ukely  Vietnam  will  be  able  to  sus- 
tain Itself  on  domestic  production  In  1971. 
Unfortunately,  rice  is  being  grown  at  the 
same  Increased  pace  everywhere  In  the  Par 
East  so  that  there  Is  little  Ukellhood  of  any 
foreign  demand  If  Vietnam  once  again  be- 
comes a  rice  surplus  nation.  For  Instance. 
Japan  has  a  surplus  of  800  million  metric 
tons  of  rice. 

Therefore  the  GVN  will  have  to  turn  to 
other  exports.  Agriculture  Is  one  of  the  basic 
strengths  of  Vietnam.  My  briefers  agreed 
with  me  on  that.  I  noted  that  the  Volun- 
teers for  Vietnam  have  found  that  although 
about  40  percent  of  the  population  of  Viet- 
nam was  In  the  cities,  nevertheless,  at  least 
70  percent  of  the  population  depends  upon 
agriculture  to  make  a  living.  However,  offi- 
cials felt  that  agricultural  research  was  very 
limited  and  they  recommended  that  a  new 
agricultural  university  and  research  center 
be  Included  In  the  long  range  planning  for 
Vietnam.  However,  AID  has  contracted  with 
agricultural  exports  from  the  University  of 
Florida  to  attempt  to  broaden  this  field  and 
It  Is  hoped  that  some  commodities  for  future 
export  trade  will  be  emphasized. 

Resource  development  In  Vietnam  has 
been  fashioned  on  a  basis  of  priorities.  That 
Is,  the  rice  deficit  had  the  first  priority. 
Thereafter,  the  Increase  In  poxiltry  and  hog 
production  was  the  second  priority.  Progress 
Is  being  made,  although  there  are  still  con- 
siderable imports  of  feed  for  livestock.  Do- 
mestic grain  production  eventually  will  re- 
place the  Imports. 

Mr.  Mossier  thinks  there  Is  a  good  possibil- 
ity of  growing  bananas  In  qxiantlty  for  ex- 
port. Japan  Imports  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  bananas  from  Taiwan  and  from  South 
America  each  year.  Tlierefore  a  ready-made 
market  for  the  fruit  seems  assured  as  soon 
as  security  conditions  allow  more  concen- 
trated production. 

Mr.  Mossier  hopes  for  the  development  of 
enough  fertilizer  plants  In  Vietnam  to  pro- 
vide the  400,000  metric  tons  that  are  required 
for  the  production  of  IB-8  "Miracle  Rice." 
Such  a  project  Is  going  forward  rapidly  In 
Indonesia,  and  be  and  his  associates  feel  It 
Is  not  a  complicated  manufacturing  process. 
There  seem  to  be  other  potentials  for  agri- 
cultural commodities.  Production  of  coco- 
nuts, sugar  and  sorghum  also  offer  possibil- 
ities of  commodities  for  export.  Mr.  Mossier 
feels  that  fishing  and  shrimping  offer  good 
potentials  foe  economic  development.  There 
appears  to  be  a  tremendous  supply  of  timber 
available  onca  the  security  conditions  Im- 
orove.  Related  Industries  such  as  pulp  and 
paper  mills  could  follow  The  development  of 
textile  plants  and  sugar  refineries  progresses. 
Mr.  Moaaler  Includes  the  need  for  Industriali- 
zation in  the  long-term  needs  for  Vietnam. 
He  said  that  tbe  Vietnamese  textile  factories. 
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using  Public  Law  480  cotton,  will  turn  out 
70  million  yards  of  high  quality  cloth  next 
year.  The  export  of  rubber  In  the  future  also 
acems  likely.  Many  of  the  rubber  plantations 
are  in  contested  areas.  There  Is  an  obvious 
manpower  shortage,  and  many  of  the  plan- 
Utlons  are  French  owned.  They  currently 
offer  small  benefits  to  the  Vietnamese.  It 
takes  7  years  for  a  rubber  tree  to  mature,  but 
Mr.  Mossier  says  treeo  have  been  obtained 
from  Malaysia  and  Indonesia  and  the  Viet- 
namese are  starting  afresh. 

The  overall  potential  Is  there,  certainly 
much  more  than  eve.-  was  Indicated  In  Ko- 
rea, which  Is  a  hard-working,  self  sufficient 
nation — prospering  through  perseverance  and 
against  great  odds.  Vo  develop  the  Vietnam- 
ese potential,  there  Is  great  need  for  putting 
together  an  Inventory  of  natural  resources. 
The  proper  utilization  of  these  resources, 
consistent  with  the  war  effort.  Is  a  "must," 
in  my  opinion. 

A  small  industrial  complex  has  been  started 
at  Blen  Hoa  about  hall  an  hour  northeast  of 
Saigon.  About  20  plants  are  in  operation 
there.  This  Is  an  exceUent  beginning.  Much 
more  may  come  of  this  as  Vietnam  turns 
more  toward  a  postwar  course. 

Closely  related  to  all  of  this,  of  course,  U 
the  strong  need  for  foreign  Investments  In 
Vietnam  from  the  Free  World.  The  Austral- 
ians have  Just  stepped  up  their  program  of 
Vietnamese  assistance,  and  New  Zealand  Is 
doing  the  best  It  can  within  Its  own  capa- 
bilities, although  our  advisors  were  rather 
vague  as  to  the  amounts  Involved.  The 
World  Bank,  too,  has  expressed  an  Interest 
in  assisting  In  the  Mekong  Delta  area  now 
that  It  has  become  relatively  secure. 

Japan  Is  the  real  key  to  foreign  assistance 
to  Vietnam,  In  my  opinion.  The  Japanese 
have  been  assisting  some,  prlmarUy  in  sup- 
pon  of  hospitals,  preventive  medicine  and  by 
participating  In  World  Health  programs.  In 
the  approximate  annual  amount  of  $10  mil- 
lion. However,  I  think  we  should  encotuage 
the  Japanese  Government  to  do  much  more. 
Japan  has  profited,  economically,  from  the 
Vietnamese  conflict  as  the  bulk  of  the  GVN 
purchases  through  Its  Import  program  has 
been  from  Japan,  ostensibly  because  Japan 
Is  closer  and  their  commodities  are  cheaper. 
Japan  has  also  supplied  many  goods,  mate- 
rials and  supplies  under  our  AID  program 
when  exceptions  to  the  "Buy  American"  pol- 
icy were  made  becauae  of  a  sfteclflc  require- 
ment that  certain  badly  needed  Items  be 
expedited  to  Vietnam. 

Japan  Is  to  be  commended  for  having  put 
some  $125  million  In  Investments  Into  Indo- 
china per  year  for  several  years  now.  As  the 
present  economic  leader  of  the  Free  World 
nations  In  the  Orient,  I  would  hope  that  the 
Japanese  would  express  a  similar  Interest  In- 
sofar as  Investment  Into  Vietnam  are  con- 
cerned. I  would  also  hope  that  their  assist- 
ance would  either  be  In  the  form  of  a  direct 
grant,  as  so  much  of  ours  has  been,  or  at 
least  that  any  loan  or  loans  they  might  make 
would  be  for  a  long  period  of  time  and  on 
very  favorable  terms. 

There  are  some  Indications  that  Japan  Is 
moving  forward  In  this  direction.  We  were 
told  that  our  Mission  has  been  very  active  In 
getting  the  Vietnamese  to  encourage  the  Jap- 
anese to  come  In  and  that  the  Japanese 
Oovemment  In  October  of  1970  sent  a  team, 
representing  aU  of  their  leading  Ministries 
to  Vietnam  to  study  the  prospects. 

Such  a  proposed  participation  by  the  Jap- 
anese Government  Is  all  to  the  good.  It  wUl 
be  of  considerable  assistance  to  the  Viet- 
namese, It  wir.  lessen  the  load  of  this  country 
In  Vietnam,  and  it  will  Inure  to  the  beneflt 
of  Japan  Itself  In  terms  of  prestige  and  in 
futxire  forelg^n  trade.  I  expressed  an  Interest 
In  this  regard  when  I  first  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate. I  sincerely  hope  that  It  will  be  accom- 
plished very  soon. 

Forty  percent  of  the  Vietnamese  popula- 
tion live  In   the  cities  of  Saigon,  DaNang, 


Nha  Trang,  Delat,  Hue  and  Can  Tho.  Most  of 
these  cities  are  terribly  crowded.  Shacks  and 
makeshift  homes  are  common  In  Saigon  and 
new  home  building  is  pitifully  slow.  AID  has 
done  an  excellent  Job  In  developing  water 
mains,  sewer  systems,  and  street  lighting — 
things  we  take  for  granted.  Yet  public  uUll- 
tles  remain  basic  problems  In  DaNang  and 
the  other  cites.  The  people  who  move  to  the 
cities  do  not  receive  any  special  benefits  as 
refugees  and  there  is  no  form  of  training 
program. 

Some  type  of  urban  advisory  program 
would  help.  So  would  a  program  of  advising 
rural  persons  that,  security  permitting,  they 
are  much  better  off  In  the  countryside. 
(3)  Rice  and  land  reforms 
Charles  Cooper  and  AID  Director  Robert 
MoEsler  Indicated  to  us  that  ravaging  floods 
and  Increasing  military  activity  In  1965  and 
1966  caused  a  considerable  decline  In  rice 
production  In  Vietnam,  to  the  extent  that 
some  800,000  metric  tons  had  to  be  Imported 
In  1967.  Most  of  this  came  from  the  United 
States  under  Title  I  of  the  Public  Law  480 
program. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's  Ex- 
perimental Station  as  Los  Bands  In  the  Phil- 
ippines developed  some  years  ago  hlgh-yleld- 
Ing  rice  varieties  known  as  IR-8  and  IR-5 
"miracle  rice."  These  were  Introduced  to 
some  35,000  Vietnamese  farmers  during  the 
growing  season  of  1968-69  and  the  Immediate 
goal  to  plant  44.000  hectares  (one  hectare 
equals  approximately  2.5  acres  of  land)  was 
attained. 

We  were  advised  that  the  average  jleld  per 
hectar  was  more  than  5  metric  tons  com- 
pared to  the  national  average  yield  of  2  met- 
ric tons  for  local  varieties  theretofore.  The 
net  production  Increase  for  the  year  was 
132,000  metric  tons  of  unmllled  (paddy)  rice. 
The  1969-70  planting  goal  is  200,000  hec- 
tares, which  wUl  result  In  a  net  production 
Increase  of  some  600,000  metric  tons  next 
year.  The  next  goal  Is  500,000  hectares  for 
crop  year  1970-71.  Cooper  estimates  the  yield 
will  be  4  million  metric  tons  of  unmllled 
(paddy)  rice.  Mossier  felt  that  fertilizers  and 
pesticides  were  of  great  assistance  In  bring- 
ing these  results.  Both  officials  felt  that  Viet- 
nam would  be  self  sufficient  and  thus  there 
win  be  no  need  to  Import  any  rice  by  the  end 
of  this  year.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
some  400.000  metric  tons  of  fertilizer  are  still 
being  Imported  to  make  this  possible.  Pes- 
ticides, too,  are  Imported  Into  Vietnam  for 
this  program. 

Consistent  with  my  understanding  that 
the  farmer  In  many  Instances  is  better  off 
than  the  city  dweller  Is  the  fact  that  he  Is 
now  getting  a  good  price  for  his  rice.  There 
was  great  concern  In  1966  and  1967  when 
Indications  were  that  the  farmer  was  receiv- 
ing only  7  plasters  per  kilo.  Subcommittee 
representatives  then  wondered  whether  the 
farmer  should  be  subsidized  to  encourage 
him  to  continue  working.  This  was  not  done, 
but  by  1967  the  farmer's  price  had  grown  to 
some  12  to  13  plasters  per  kilo  for  high  grade 
paddy  rice. 

Because  of  the  shortage  of  domestic  rice 
Bind  the  consequent  need  for  Imported  rice, 
we  learned  that  the  large  amounts  that  were 
being  shipped  In  late  December  of  1967  cost 
$175.00  per  metric  ton  for  medium-grain  rice 
and  $195  per  metric  ton  for  long-grain  rice. 
Practically  all  the  rice  came  from  the  United 
States.  Both  types  carried  $30  per  metric  ton 
freight  cost.  Obviously,  some  of  this  cost 
had  to  be  offset  by  subsidies. 

Mr.  Cooper  said  the  rice  farmer  now  re- 
ceives about  three  times  as  much  as  he  did 
five  years  ago.  between  21  plasters  and  36 
plasters  per  kilo  for  Number  One  26  percent 
broken  milled  rice.  The  price  to  the  con- 
sumer throughout  Vietnam  Is  approximately 
50  plasters  per  kilo  Mossler's  goal  Is  to  elimi- 
nate the  declining  subsidy  altogether. 
If  the  program  continues  to  succeed.  It  is 


incumbent  for  the  Vietnamese  to  provide  for 
their  own  rice  needs  now,  to  relieve  AID  of 
expenditures  of  about  $100  million  annually. 
Rice  exports,  perhaps  Impracticable  because 
of  rice  surplus  In  many  Asian  countries, 
would  help  to  build  up  foreign  exchange  and 
to  finance  import  needs  If  they  covUd  be 
attained. 

The  objective  of  land  reform  Is  to  relieve 
the  farmer  of  rent  requirements.  Under  the 
Land-to-Tlller  law,  proposed  in  1969  and 
passed  by  tbe  GVN  National  Assembly  In 
1970,  there  art  provisions  to  transfer  all  pri- 
vately-owned land  from  the  landlord  to  the 
actual  cultivator,  at  government  expense. 

AID  has  agreed  to  provide  the  GVN  with 
$10  million  of  Imports  against  the  Initial 
plaster  payments  the  governmen*  would 
make  to  the  landlords,  ostensibly  to  offset 
the  Inflationary  aspects  of  the  law.  AID  has 
asked  for  an  addltlona:  $30  million  In  import 
support  for  fiscal  year  1970,  to  be  used  when 
Justified  by  the  amount  of  plaster  payments 
made  to  landlords  under  the  law,  for  the 
same  purpose. 

Additionally,  under  the  decree  announced 
In  June  of  1970,  which  serves  to  implement 
the  law,  farmers  no  longer  need  pay  rent  on 
the  land  they  are  occupying  untU  such  time 
as  the  rather  chaotic  land  titles  in  Vietnam 
affecting  the  farmers  are  cleared  up.  The 
result  should  be  the  generation  of  revenue 
tor  the  governmental  unit  In  which  the 
farmers  operate  because  the  farmers  should 
be  in  a  position  to  tax  themselves  for  schools 
and  other  local  improvements. 

Under  the  land  reform  law,  a  landlord  may 
retain  15  hectares  of  land,  provided  he  culU- 
vates  It  himself.  The  government  purchases 
his  other  land,  with  payment  to  be  made 
over  a  stated  period  of  time. 

Within  three  years,  about  900,000  of  a  pos- 
sible 1.3  million  hectares  should  be  distrib- 
uted through  the  land  reform  program. 

Land  reform  Is  now  an  Integral  part  of  the 
GVN's  pacification  effort.  This  should  coun- 
ter the  VC  propaganda  that  the  GVN  is 
domlnanted  by  absentee  landlords.  The  hope 
Is  that  successful  Implementation  of  the  land 
reform  program  will  turn  the  desire  for  land 
ownership  into  broad-based  rural  support  for 
the  Government  of  Vietnam. 

4.  OveraU  U.S.  Mission  Activities 
(a)  Intermlnlsterlal  OVN  committee 
We  met  In  Saigon  with  Deputy  Ambassador 
Samuel  Berger  In  the  absence  of  Ambassador 
Ellsworth  Bunker.  Ambassador  Berger  ap- 
peared to  be  a  "no-nonsense"  type  of  Indi- 
vidual and  I  was  Impressed  by  his  candor  as 
we  discussed  various  topics  concerning  o'lr 
efforts   m  Vietnam. 

Ambassador  Berger  told  us  that  our  mis- 
sion has  been  Influential  In  formulating  a 
OVN  Inter-Mlnlsterlal  Committee — with  our 
Elmbassy  representatives  serving  as  advisors — 
to  attempt  to  deal  with  the  very  urgent  prob- 
lems of  smuggling,  corruption,  black  market 
activities.  Illegal  trafficking  In  currency,  and 
tax  evasion. 

The  Committee  emanated  from  the  Prime 
Minister's  office  and  Is  comprised  of  the 
Ministers,  or  their  alternates,  from  the  Minis- 
tries of  Economy.  Finance,  plus  Customs 
Service,  Immigration  Service,  and  the  Na- 
tional Police.  The  main  thrust  of  several 
meetings  held  thus  far  has  been  to  Impress 
GVN  officials  with  the  Importance  of  taking 
much  more  vigorous  action  In  the  jwoblem 
areas,  not  only  to  remedy  them  but  to  also 
gain  some  badly  needed  revenues  for  the 
Government  of  Vietnam.  This  Is  tied  In 
closely  with  the  foreign  exchange  reserves 
that  I  have  discussed. 

(1)  Tax  controls 
The  GVN  Inter-Mlnlstertal  Committee, 
with  U.S.  Embassy  assistance,  worked  on  a 
series  of  practical  controls.  In  one  instance, 
the  U.S.  Mission  honored  a  GVN  request 
for  a  list  of  all  landlords  with  whom  ths 
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U.S.  Oovernment  htkd  military  and  clTlUan 
leasea  and  the  amouQta  of  rent  we  have  b«en 
paying.  Another  llat  Included  contractors 
with  whom  the  U.S.  Mission  has  been  doing 
buslneae.  The  purpose  Is  to  help  the  OVN 
to  collect  from  these  landlords  both  Income 
and  "super  rent"  taxes  and  appropriate  taxes 
from  the  contractors. 

Our  Mission  representatives  told  the  Min- 
istry of  Pinanoe  that  Its  tax  collection  ma- 
chinery was  inadequately  manned.  In  a  Joint 
effort  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  and  the 
Ministry  of  Defense,  some  ISO  experienced 
tax  collectors,  who  had  been  caUed  into  the 
military  as  a  part  of  the  general  mobiliza- 
tion draft  of  1988.  were  returned  to  their 
clTlllan  pursuits  Additionally,  the  Finance 
Ministry  is  training  more  tax  collectors. 

Our  advisors  have  been  working  with  the 
OVN  Director  General  of  Taxation  and  we 
have  5  tax  experts,  plus  1  British  tax  expert 
provided  by  the  United  Nations,  to  help  im- 
prove tax  collection  procedures,  train  a  staff, 
and  work  on  a  general  recodification  of  ta.x 
laws. 

The  OVN's  new  tax  collection  technique 
Includes  a  campaign  to  collect  taxes  due 
from  medical  doctors,  lawyers,  importers  and 
other  persons  who  have  access  to  consider- 
able svmu  of  money  per  annum. 

Economic  Attache  Charles  Cooper  had  pre- 
▼lo\i8ly  told  us  that  the  OVN  tax  revenues 
came  from  three  sources: 

( 1 )  Import  taxes. 

(3)   Domestic  sales  taxes 

(3)   Income  taxes. 

Cooper  said  that  the  Import  taxes  are  not 
domestic  revenue  taxes,  and  noted  that  the 
POL  (petroleum,  oil  and  lubricants)  tax  was 
shifted  recently,  from  the  Import  tax  cate- 
gory to  the  domeetic  tax  category. 

Ambassador  Berger  told  me  that  the  OVN 
collected  about  27  billion  plasters  In  taxes 
last  year,  and  that  they  hope  to  collect  about 
87  billion  plasters  this  year.  They  have  a  goal 
of  some  80  billion  piasters  for  next  year. 
Cooper  Indicated  that  some  10  billion  of  this 
year's  amount  will  be  in  Income  taxes,  but 
that  the  new  tax  collection  system  may  triple 
the  amount  in  the  income  tax  category. 
Cooper  said  that  there  Is  a  real  property  tax, 
but  It  Is  very  poorly  administered,  and  effects 
mostly  urban  areas.  He  felt  much  Improve- 
ment could  be  made. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  new  approach  of  the 
Government  of  Vietnam  regarding  taxes,  al- 
though I  feel  that  such  positive  stepa  should 
have  been  taken  long  ago.  I  do  recognize  that 
a  complete  taxation  system  is  new  to  the 
citizens  of  Vietnam  and  recognize  the  ad- 
versities under  which  the  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance has  operated  in  a  wartime  environ- 
ment. But  an  adequate  and  fair  tax  system 
la  basic  to  a  better  democracy. 

Mr  Cooper  Informed  us  that  a  new  tax 
package  will  be  presented  to  the  OVN  As- 
sembly this  year.  It  primarily  pertains  to 
Income  taxes  and  Includes  a  revised  system 
for  dunning  people,  apparently  on  the  basis 
that  everyone  should  pay  some  taxes  and  the 
wealthy  should  proportionately  pay  more 
than  the  others.  Cooper  said  that  both  the 
OVN  and  our  advisors  felt  that  the  old  tax 
rates  were  too  high. 

IX  everyone  paid  his  fair  share  in  Vietnam, 
inflation  could  be  countered,  the  OVN's  for- 
eign reserves  could  be  increased,  and  the 
need  for  an  AID  program  might  be  elimi- 
nated. I  commend  the  OVN  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance and  his  associates  for  their  efforts,  and 
I  emphasize  my  hope  that  they  will  continue 
to  make  strenuous  efforts  to  collect  the  taw^a 
to  which  the  Oovernment  of  Vietnam  Is 
rightfully  entitled. 

(2)   Smuggling 
Ambaasador  indicated  that  within  a  few 
days  after  the  establishment  of  the  Inter- 
Mlnlaterlal  Committee,  instructions  were  is- 
sued for  Immediate  tightening  up  of  arrival 
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and  departure  procedures  at  Ton  San  Nhut 
Air  Force  base  near  Saigon.  Previously  black 
marketeers  went  to  Bangkok,  Smgapore  or 
Hong  Kong  for  two  or  three  days  and 
brought  back  suitcases  full  of  goods  pur- 
chased on  the  trip.  They  were  given  only  ctir- 
sory  examination  by  OVN  Customs,  paying 
nominal  charges  along  the  way. 

However,  after  the  Instructions  were  is- 
sued and  with  cooperation  and  advice  from 
the  US.  Customs  officials,  including  those 
working  with  the  OVN  Fraud  Repression 
Section,  several  seizures  were  made.  One  big 
ring  engaged  In  transporting  U.S.  dollars 
was  uncovered.  A  Vietnamese  Army  Major 
was  apprehended  and  was  charged  with  the 
serious  OVN  crime  of  participating  In  eco- 
nomic activity  damaging  to  and  against  the 
best  Interest  of  the  Oovernment  of  Vietnam 

As  search  procedures  were  tightened  and 
travel  to  and  from  Vietnam  was  restricted — 
and  unofficial  travel  to  and  from  Bangkok 
and  Hong  Kong  was  practically  eliminated— 
more  customs  violations  were  detected  A 
Deputy  of  the  Lower  House  of  the  Assembly 
was  apprehended  taking  out  a  few  thousand 
doUars  while  going  on  a  trip  abroad.  A  raid 
on  the  Saigon  main  post  office  occurred.  An- 
other currency  ring  involving  postal  em- 
ployees, among  others,  was  uncovered.  Am- 
baasador Berger  told  us  that  several  com- 
panies bad  been  found  engaging  m  currency 
and  customs  violations.  Their  books  were 
being  examined  when  we  were  there. 

Ambassador  Berger  suted  that  strict  antl- 
■muggling  enforcement  has  been  going  on  In 
Vietnam  since  March  of  1970.  The  Vietnamese 
are  trying  but  the  Job  is  difficult.  For  one 
thing,  there  are  many  small  ports  on  the 
coast  of  Vietnam  and  OVN  Customs  patrols 
cannot  cover  every  area. 

Thomas  Naughton.  Assistant  to  AID  Dl- 
rector  Moesler  and  an  active  member  on 
the  US.  Mission's  Irregular  Practices  Com- 
mittee, stated  that  one  of  the  big  problems 
in  the  smuggling  field  Is  the  amount  of  un- 
der-invoicing. Naughton  said  this  cannot 
continue  If  the  person  who  Is  checking  the 
commodities  against  the  invoice  Is  honest 
The  practice  is  well  known.  Mr  Naughton 
agreed  with  me  that  the  addition  of  several 
trained  penonnel  paid  reasonable  salaries 
might  be  the  solution  to  this  problem. 

(3)  Black  markeUng  and  currency 
manlpulatlona 

My  discussion  of  this  subject  centers  on 
Ixjth  the  black  marketing  of  commodities 
and  the  black  marketing,  or  Illicit  manipula- 
tions, of  currency. 

Our  Subcommittee  held  public  hearings  on 
this  subject  in  November  of  1969.  We  found 
that  the  illicit  trading  of  currency  and  other 
commodities  In  the  black  market  in  Vietnam 
waa  an  extreme  problem.  While  it  was  very 
difficult  to  estimate  the  actual  amount,  testi- 
mony suggested  It  was  at  least  tl60  million 
annually.  This  money  Is  drained  from  legiti- 
mate pursuits  and  Is  irretrievably  lost  from 
any  poaaible  Increased  OVN  foreign  reserve 
balance. 

Ambaasador  Berger  obviously  was  well 
aware  of  the  black  market's  existence  and 
waa  moet  concerned  about  doing  something 
about  it. 

There  la  little  question  about  the  black 
market's  existence.  Messrs.  Adlerman  and 
Morgan  told  me  that  they  were  approached 
by  Vietnamese  money  changers  In  the  main 
section  of  Saigon  in  19M.  Charles  Mangers, 
my  Administrative  Assistant,  and  I  were 
similarly  accosted  In  November  of  1970.  The 
offer  was  something  In  the  neigh  t>orhood  of 
tfiOO  US.  for  the  plaster  equivalent  of 
11.260  U.S.  The  transfer  of  currency  was  not 
to  take  place  on  the  street  but.  Instead,  at 
a  bualnees  addraas  in  downtown  Saigon.  We 
paaaed  the  building  which  appeared  to  be  a 
legltlntate  place  of  business.  We  had  not  been 
downtown  more  than  20  mlnutea  when  the 
offer  was  made. 


Ambassador  Berger  said  U.S.  officials  have 
been  working  closely  with  the  Vietnamese  In 
this  field.  Heretofore,  we  have  tried  to  con- 
trol the  amount  of  money  available  for  use 
In  the  post  exchanges,  in  the  purchase  of 
postal  money  orders,  and  In  the  disallowance 
of  the  purchase  of  travelers  chocks  But  we 
were  told  that  the  real  problem  arises  from 
the  discrepancy  between  the  pre-October  20 
1970,  exchange  rate  of  118  plasters  equal  |i 
U.S.  and  the  black  market  rate,  which  has 
been  as  high  as  440  plasters  equal  tl  U.8. 
One  of  the  essential  reforms  was  to  raise  the 
accommodation  rate,  which  was  done  in 
October  1970,  bringing  it  to  275  piasters 
equal  $1  US.  Mr.  Cooper  indicated  that  this 
had  the  Immediate  effect  of  equalizing  the 
mlUtary  payment  certificate  (MPC)  rate,  be- 
cause of  the  troop  withdrawal,  to  a  similar 
276  rate,  so  that  there  now  Is  no  percentage 
of  gain  for  the  traffickers  to  engage  in  this 
particular  type  of  exchange.  Military  pay- 
ment certificates  are  scrip  issued  by  the  U.8 
Department  of  Defense  In  the  same  denomi- 
nations as  a  U,8.  dollar,  up  to  a  $20  bill. 
Military  personnel  and  authorized  civilians 
use  MFC's  In  post  exchange,  commlssarlei, 
clubs  and  messes  as  another  device  to  at- 
tempt to  combat  Inflation.  The  scrip  is  called 
in  at  Irregular  Intervals  and  new  scrip  is- 
sued, again  to  discourage  illicit  currency 
trading.  Mr.  Cooper  also  said  he  thinks  that 
although  the  "plaster-to-green"  black  mar- 
ket rate  was  as  high  as  440- to- 1  in  July  of 
1970,  he  felt  that  it  had  fluctuated  from  a 
low  of  390  ps  equal  (1  U.S.  to  a  high  of 
420  equal  tl  U.S.  In  December  of  1970.  ThU 
still  provides  a  good  margin  for  the  fraudu- 
lent manipulator. 

When  I  asked  If  officials  were  able  to 
identify  operators  In  the  Illicit  money  mar- 
ket, Ambaasador  Berger  said  the  GVN  au- 
thorttlea  know  who  many  of  them  are.  They 
have  gone  after  some  of  them  but  they  are 
not  doing  enough  In  this  regard.  Their  em- 
phasis is  more  on  fining  a  culprit,  once  ap- 
prehended, and  then  releasing  him  back  into 
their  society.  Mr.  Berger  feels  there  should 
be  more  emphasis  on  the  part  of  the  GVN 
In  getting  non-Vietnamese  citizens  Involved 
in  currency  manipulations  out  of  the  coun- 
try, 

I  asked  if  the  OVN  Assembly  had  passed  a 
law  against  black  marketing  in  Vietnam, 
with  particular  reference  to  street  stalls 
that  openly  sell  at  Wack  market  prices  OI 
clothing,  cigarettes,  liquor,  post  exchange 
Items  and  almost  any  small  item  made  in 
the  United  States  No  one  was  certain  of 
this,  except  to  say  that  the  Vietnamese  police 
frequently  "sweep  the  streets"  to  confiscate 
these  goods  and  materials. 

Ambassador  Berger  feels  that  the  Vietnam- 
ese, particularly  since  the  spring  of  1970, 
have  the  will  to  control  black  marlcetlng  and 
that  they  have  made  some  progress  in  this 
regard.  More  must  be  made.  As  he  said  to  us, 
"It  is  an  absolute  requirement,  on  their  side 
and  In  our  own  interest.  These  dollars  are 
going  out  the  back  door  and  they  can't 
expect  us  to  replace  these  dollars,  and  the 
message  has  got  through  to  them."  Coupled 
with  this  Is  the  increasing  crescendo  of  criti- 
cism of  the  government — both  by  Members 
of  the  Assembly  and  members  of  the  press.  A 
great  deal  of  this  is  manifested  in  demands 
for  correction  of  existing  conditions,  and  de- 
mands for  investigations  In  such  areas  at 
black  marketing. 

I  understand  that  the  GVN  Minister  of  the 
Economy  and  the  Minister  of  Finance — the 
two  officials  who  are  the  most  responsibly 
concerned — are  well  aware  of  this  problem, 
and  that  they  have  a  sincere  desire  to  remedy 
It.  That  Is  good,  because  I  dont  believe  It 
can  be  Impressed  up>on  the  Government  of 
Vietnam  enough  that  It  Is  Incumbent  upon 
them  to  put  a  stop  to  these  illicit  currency 
manipulations  and  to  curtail  smuggling  as 
veU.  "nils  la  so  because  the  mood  of  our 
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Congress  for  the  past  several  years  has  been 
to  spend  less  and  less  on  AID,  particularly 
when  we  know  that  it  Is  simply  plugging  a 
gap  In  a  country's  domestic  program  that  has 
been  caused  by  the  siphoning  of  some  of  Its 
needed  currency  through  a  black  market  op- 
eration. It  is  Important  for  the  GVN  to  know 
that  AID  does  not  receive  Its  appropriation 
money  from  an  everfiowlng  horn  of  plenty. 
It  also  Is  obviously  to  the  Oovernment  of 
Vietnam's  benefit  to  straighten  out  these  ne- 
farious practices  once  and  for  all, 

(b)  Irregular  practices  committee 

Robert  R.  Parker,  an  attache  of  our  Em- 
bassy and  assistant  to  AID  Director  Donald 
O.  MacDonald  from  September  1967  until  Oc- 
tober 1969,  was  also  Chairman  erf  the  Irregu- 
lar Practices  Committee  of  the  American  Em- 
bassy in  Saigon.  This  was  a  committee  estab- 
lished by  Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker  on 
August  30,  1967  with  the  purpose  of  dealing 
with  a  number  of  problem  areas,  not  the  least 
of  which  were  black  marketing  and  currency 
manipulations  Although  the  enabling  mem- 
orandum indicated  GVN  concern  over  the 
same  subjecu,  the  Committee's  charter 
called  for  the  development  of  ways  and 
means  to  prevent  the  involvement  of  U.S. 
peraonnel  in  any  activity  contrary  to  United 
States  or  GVN  laws  or  regulations. 

Interestingly  enough.  Ambassador  Bunker's 
oommente  in  his  document  setting  up  the 
group  still  are  of  concern  to  us  today  He 
said: 

"I  have  become  increasingly  concerned  by 
reports  of  irregular  practices  Involving 
Illegal  currency  dealing,  contracts  calling  for 
payment  in  U.S.  dollars  although  plaster 
payment  would  be  less  expensive,  diversion 
of  Post  Exchange  into  the  private  sector  of 
the  Vietnamese  economy  and  illegal  activities 
of  PX  concessionaires."  (Emphasis  supplied) . 

Mr.  Parker  testified  that  the  committee  did 
not  handle  individual  cases,  nor  did  It 
promulgate  regulations.  Instead,  it  con- 
sidered ways  to  Identify  problems  and  to  take 
action  to  correct  them.  That  Is.  the  commit- 
tee suggested  policy  and  actions  but  looked 
to  the  Individual  agencies  to  Implement  same 
in  accordance  with  their  own  procedures. 
The  committee  has  considered  many  actions 
to  carry  out  Its  assignment,  from  Initiating 
changes  to  tighten  currency  controls,  to 
working  out  arrangements  for  the  suspension 
and  debarment  of  contractor  personnel  en- 
gaged In  black  market  or  other  Illicit 
activities.  More  stringent  post  exchange  serv- 
ice and  comnUssary  regulations  have  been 
Included  In  their  activities. 

Mr.  Parker  Indicated  that  an  Intensive 
enforcement  effort  against  the  black  market 
was  undertaken  In  the  summer  of  1968  and 
was  stui  very  much  In  force  when  he  departed 
In  the  fall  of  1969.  This  included  close  liaison 
between  the  GVN  customs  and  their  Ameri- 
can Customs  advisors,  the  mlltlary  investl- 
gaOve  services,  the  security  section  at  our 
Embassy,  and  AID. 

Thomas  Naughton  told  us,  that  although 
the  original  oomnuttee  had  mUltary  repre- 
sentation, this  has  been  increased  to  Include 
represenutlves  from  MACV  J-1,  MACV 
Protocol,  the  Adjutant  General,  Provost  Mar- 
shal, and  the  Heed  of  Procurement  for  MACV. 
the  latter  because  of  the  number  of  Defense- 
financed  contracts  in  Vietnam.  It  Includes 
those  who  would  be  directly  responsible  for 
diversions  from  the  post  exchanges.  Ambas- 
sador Berger  felt  that  this  conunlttee  was  of 
particular  Importance  so  that  someone  from 
the  Embassy  should  chair  It  and  he  has  been 
chosen  to  do  so. 

The  Consul  General,  the  Chief  of  the  UjB. 
Customs  team,  the  Chief  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  and  similar  persons  of  equal 
ImporUnoe  are  either  members  or  alternate 
members  to  the  Committee. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  Committee  serves 
M»  Important  Interdepartmental  ftUMStlon, 
with   particular   emphasis   on   coordination 


among  the  various  departments  and  agencies 
Involved.  It  should  be  remembered,  of  course, 
that  Its  JurlsdlcUon  Is  really  limited  to  Amer- 
ican Involvement  in  Vietnam  but  it  hopes 
to  utilize  Its  expertise  for  effective  work  with 
the  broader  Jurlsdlctloned  OVN  Inter- 
Mlnlsterlal  Committee. 

Several  of  these  problems — smuggling, 
black  marketing,  debarment  of  U.S.  civilians 
engaged  In  such  practices,  the  need  for  more 
effective  GVN  tax  collections — came  up  In 
QUI  hearings  on  November  18.  1969.  Immedi- 
ately thereafter,  by  letter  dated  November 
19,  1989.  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treastxry  and  the  Secretary  of  State  about 
these  matters.  I  received  replies  from  both 
Departments  by  letters  dated  December  10, 
1969.  I  am  Inserting  those  letters  Into  this 
record.  In  the  Appendix  as  Exhibit  Number  6. 

In  the  Intervening  year,  the  GVN  Inter- 
Govemmental  Committee  and  the  U.S.  Mis- 
sion's Irregular  Practices  Committee  have 
been  putting  forth  what  they  consider  to  be 
strenuous  efforts  to  correct  the  conditions. 
However,  the  problems  seemed  to  have  been 
as  prevalent  and  pernicious  when  I  was  in 
Saigon  In  November  of  1970  as  they  had  been 
the  year  before  when  I  wrote  to  the  Secre- 
taries about  them,  and  they  have  not  been 
corrected  today. 

(c)  Need  for  coordinated  American  effort 

The  Volunteers  for  Vietnam  discussed  a 
subject  In  their  report  which  bears  repeating. 

Initially,  AID  was  active  In  Vietnam  and 
then,  In  1967,  CORDS  was  created.  Today. 
AID  Is  busy  coping  with  the  problem  of 
stabilization  and  reform  In  the  GVN.  As 
such,  it  carries  the  major  responsibility  of 
advising  to  the  GVN  Ministries  In  Saigon. 
It  does  not  work  to  the  extent  that  It  should 
In  pushing  GVN  Ministries  to  pursue  devel- 
opment programs  In  the  countryside,  or  even 
In  the  cities  for  that  matter. 

CORDS,  on  the  other  hand,  provides  ad- 
visory staffs  for  the  GVN  In  the  field— at  the 
Corps,  Province  and  District  levels.  Although 
CORDS  headquarters  Is  near  Saigon,  CORDS 
does  little  GVN  Ministerial  advising.  As  such, 
CORDS  has  little  appreciation  of  the  prob- 
lems encountered  at  the  Ministerial  level, 

I  recommend  a  single  agency,  or  at  least 
a  new  position  with  rank  of  Deputy  Ambas- 
sador who  Is  capable  of  running  both  agen- 
cies, both  away  from  the  control  of  MACV, 
except  for  support  assistance.  This  approach 
would  obviously  be  much  better  for  the  pur- 
poses of  long-range,  develc^ment  planning.  If 
both  agencies  were  centered  under  one  head. 
It  is  apparent  that  there  Is  much  to  be  done 
in  regards  to  overall  planning  for  the  future 
of  Vietnam— Including  the  establishment  of 
priorities  of  programs  and  localities.  The 
common  sense  approach  would  be  to  shore 
up  the  agencies  Into  a  strongly  led  organiza- 
tional structure  under  the  direction  of  one 
person. 

(d)  Post  exchanges 

On  Thursday,  September  27,  1966,  Mr. 
Frank  A.  Bartlmo,  then  the  Assistant  Gen- 
eral Counsel  for  Manpower  and  Reserve  Af- 
fairs, Department  of  Defense,  briefed  Messrs. 
Adlerman  and  Morgan  Just  prior  to  the  first 
Subcommittee  trip  to  Vietnam. 

At  that  time  Mr.  Bartlmo  explained  there 
were  only  28.000  Military  Assistance  Oroup 
(MAG)  personnel  in  Vietnam  in  early  1965. 
And  there  was  only  about  $1  million  of  post 
exchange  business  transacted  yearly  then. 
Also,  the  post  exchanges  were  operated  by 
the  U.S.  Navy. 

However,  when  the  buildup  began  in  late 
1965,  General  Westmoreland  decided  that 
the  post  exchange  situation  was  beyond  the 
Navy's  normal  capability,  so  an  orderly  tran- 
sition to  Joint  Army-Air  Force  control  com- 
menced and  by  December  of  1966  the  latter 
Joint  force  was  completely  In  charge. 

Mr.  Bartlmo  advised  that,  at  the  time  of 
the  meeting,  the  volume  of  poet  exchange 


business  In  Vietnam  had  grown  to  about  $11 
million  per  month  for  some  300,000  U.S. 
troops,  30,000  Free  Force  personnel,  and  1,800 
eligible  VS.  civilians  In  June  of  1966,  and 
that  they  anticipated  this  vcrfume  to  climb 
to  some  $17  mUUon  monthly  vrtthln  a  month 
or  so. 

Mr.  Bartlmo  stressed  the  amount  of  har- 
bor congestion,  particularly  at  the  Saigon 
port,  at  that  time,  unguarded  warehouses 
due  to  the  congesUon,  with  pilferage  result- 
ing. He  then  stressed  the  attempts  to  prevent 
pilferage  by  Instituting  Military  PoUoe  and 
dog  patrols.  Joint  surveUlance  patrols  with 
Vietnamese  security  police,  and  guards  placed 
on  truck  convoys  from  the  ships  to  the  poet 
exchange  warehouses.  Mr.  Bartlmo  felt  that 
increased  surveUlance  and  closer  accounung 
and  auditing  procedures  would  keep  the  loss 
In  what  had  been  a  rather  confused  situation 
theretofore  down  to  the  4%  that  the  Army- 
Air  Force  normally  provided  for  through  their 
reserve  fund. 

Mr.  Bartlmo  phused  a  considerable  amount 
of  emphasis  on  the  controls  that  had  recenuy 
been  Introduced  Into  the  PX  system  in  Viet- 
nam to  make  sure  that  only  those  who  were 
properly  ellglWe  wotild  be  purchasing  com- 
modities from  the  post  exchanges  and  then 
only  for  their  own  use.  This  was  Important 
to  keep  such  Items  from  showing  up  in  the 
street  sUlla  on  the  streets  of  Saigon  where 
they  would  then  easily  enter  the  blackmarket. 
As  such  Bartlmo  mentioned  punch  out  PX 
cards  which  would  control  the  number  of 
special  Items  sold  to  ellglbles,  such  as  Uquor. 
cigarettes,  and  camera  film.  Secondly,  the  use 
of  watermarked  PX  identtficaUon  card* 
which  would  be  very  difficult  to  duplicate 
to  faU  Into  unauthorized  hands.  Thirdly,  the 
use  of  sales  slips  for  purchases  over  $10.00 
which  Identified  the  buyer,  and  which  were 
compiled  so  that  It  could  be  readily  deter- 
mined If  there  was  any  particular  pattern 
of  purchasing  by  one  person  or  a  group  act- 
ing In  combine. 

Thus,  Mr.  Bartlmo  was  satisfied  the  sales- 
to-customers  aspect  of  the  post  exchange 
business  In  Vietnam  was  In  good  hands. 

The  one  area  that  was  not  covered,  by  Mr. 
Bartlmo,  was  the  manner  and  method  of 
procuring  these  poet  exchange  items.  That  la 
to  say,  the  way  In  which  the  vendors,  sup- 
pliers and  their  agents  and  the  items  they 
were  carrying,  were  presented  to  and  selected 
by  the  officials  of  the  post  exchange  system. 
And  If  this  had  been  done,  I  believe  the  re- 
sponsible individuals  would  have  uncovered 
"a  sleeping  giant"  In  a  sltxiatlon  that  I  will 
describe  In  more  detail  in  the  next  major 
section  of  my  report. 

B.  Korea 

Unfortunately,  our  party's  stay  in  Korea 
was  extremely  brief.  But  In  the  short  time 
that  was  available  to  us,  we  were  able  to 
meet  with  Ambassador  William  Porter,  AID 
Director  Howard  E.  Houston,  and  several 
members  of  the  U.S.  Mission  Including  rep- 
resentatives from  the  8th  VS.  Army  sta- 
tioned In  the  capital  city  of  Seoul. 

We  found  Ambassador  Porter  to  be  a 
candid  and  obviously  capable  career  diplo- 
mat, very  much  on  top  of  his  difficult  as- 
signment. He  was  personally  conversant  with 
both  the  broad  sweep  and  the  technical  de- 
tails of  the  American  establishment  in  Korea, 
Including  the  mUltary  situation  (which  \a 
sort  of  an  omnipresent  concern  for  South 
Korea  ofllcials) ,  otir  foreign  aid  program  and 
the  economic  situation  in  the  private  sector. 
It  was  apparent  to  us  that  Ambassador  Por- 
ter admires  and  appreciates  the  strength 
and  aggressiveness  of  the  Korean  people,  and 
their  ability  to  work  extremely  hard  on  all 
levels  to  overcome  what  many  people  only  a 
few  years  ago  thought  were  insurmountable 
obstacles. 

Korea,  which  in  English  means  "The  Land 
of  the  Morning  Calm,"  Is  a  mountainous 
peninsula  In  northeast  Asia  separating  the 
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Tellow  S«a  from  th«  8«k  of  Japan.  Tbe  Re- 
public of  Korea  la  located  aoutb  of  tbe  38tb 
Parallel.  It  was  established  In  1946  when  the 
Orat  free  elections  sponsored  by  the  United 
Nations  were  held.  Thereafter,  Dr.  Syngman 
BlM«  was  chosen  President  on  July  ao.  1M8. 
and  the  republic  was  formally  proclaimed  on 
August  15.  1048.  South  Korea  Is  about  the 
•Ize  of  the  State  of  Indiana. 
1.  History 

The  history  of  Korea  spans  some  4J00 
years.  It  began  with  the  legendary  Tangoon. 
who  unified  a  number  of  primitive  tribes  Into 
a  single  kingdom  In  2333  B  C  Many  king- 
doms rose  and  disappeared  in  the  ensuing 
years.  In  608  AX>.  tbe  Sllla  Kingdom  ( founded 
in  S7  B.C  )  united  the  entire  country  for  the 
Orat  time.  This  kingdom  remained  until  re- 
placed by  the  Koryo  Dynasty  In  918  A.D  The 
Koryo  Erynasty  instituted  a  system  of  civil 
service  examinations,  laws  were  codified,  and 
In  1334  A.D  movable  metal  type  began  to  be 
used  for  printing 

When  the  Koryo  Dynasty  was  replaced  by 
the  Y;  Dynasty  in  1393.  Bangui — the  Korean 
alphabet — was  invented,  accurate  rain  gauges 
were  used  to  furnish  crop  estlmatea,  and  llt- 
eraturti  and  the  arts  flourished.  In  the  same 
Dynasty,  In  1963.  Admiral  Tl  Sunshln  de- 
feated an  Invading  Japanese  fleet  by  using 
Ironclad  warships  for  the  first  time  In  the 
history  of  the  world.  In  1638  a  shipwrecked 
Dutchman  became  the  first  Occidental  to 
enter  Korea,  and  after  spending  several  years 
he  returned  to  Holland  to  write  the  first 
book  on  Korea  to  be  published  in  the  Western 
World. 

As  time  passed.  Korea,  composed  of  a  ho- 
mogeneous society  dominated  by  Chinese  and 
Confuslan  heritage,  came  under  the  domi- 
nation of  the  Japanese.  The  Portsmouth 
Treaty,  which  concluded  the  Russo-Japanese 
War  of  1904-1906  and  which  was  mediated 
by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  recognized 
Korea's  complete  independence  Korean  his- 
torians, however,  feel  that  this  treaty  gave 
Japan  a  free  hand  In  Korea,  to  the  point  that 
through  a  series  of  usurpations.  Japan  an- 
nexed Korea  In  1910.  Although  the  Koreans 
stubbornly  resisted  this  oppressive  rule,  Ja- 
pan continued  to  dominate  them  until  Japan 
Itself  was  defeated  In  World  War  n  by  the  Al- 
lied nations. 

At  the  Oalro  Conference  In  November  of 
1943.  It  was  agreed  that  all  of  Korea  should 
be  "free  and  independent."  However,  at  the 
Potsdam  Conference  In  July  of  1946.  the  38th 
Parallel  was  designated  as  the  line  dividing 
the  Russian  and  United  States  occupation 
of  Korea.  The  occupation  was  ostensibly  to 
facilitate  the  surrender  of  the  defeated  Jap- 
anese army.  United  States  troops  entered 
Korea  on  September  8.  1946,  and  by  June  39, 
1949,  our  trt>ops  had  been  withdrawn.  Rus- 
sian troops  entered  Korea  on  August  10.  1945. 
They  then  proceeded  to  organize  the  Social- 
ists and  Communists  and  blocked  efforts  to 
let  the  Koreans  unite  their  own  country. 
United  Nations  representatives  who  were  to 
supervise  a  free  election  in  1948  were  denied 
entrance  to  North  Korea.  Instead,  a  puppet 
Communist  government  was  set  up. 

Finally,  on  June  35.  1960,  the  North  Ko- 
reans— Instigated,  armed  and  urged  on  by 
the  Russians — Invaded  South  Korea.  There- 
after the  United  States  and  fifteen  other 
United  Nations  members,  responded  In  vary- 
ing degrees  to  the  call  of  the  UN  General 
Assembly  and  Security  Council,  and  sent  all 
types  of  military  aid  to  the  beleagured  na- 
tion, until  the  war  was  ended  and  an  armis- 
tice signed  at  Panmunjom  three  years  later. 

The  war  left  the  southern  portion  of  the 
peninsula  Ln  shambles.  Beginning  with  the 
armistice,  the  Koreans  have  accomplished  a 
truly  remarkable  recovery,  with  our  help.  In 
late  1953,  many  economists  thought  of  Korea 
as  a  permanent  "economic  basket  case" 
which  the  United  States  would  have  to 
"oarry"  indefinitely.  This,  fortunately  for  all 
oonoemed,  has  not  been  ao.  While  the  United 


States  has  put  a  great  deal  of  money  Into 
Korea — some  96  billion  in  military  assistance 
and  some  (4  billion  in  economic  aid — it  is 
apparent  that  we  have  Jointly  succeeded  in 
rebuilding  a  nation  of  the  free  world. 

A  great  deaj  of  credit  for  this  succejs  story 
must  be  given  to  the  Korean  people.  They  ac- 
cepted the  challenge  and,  through  their 
Initiative  and  perseverance,  they  have  suc- 
cessfiUly  rebuilt  their  country  and  have 
moved  forward  into  a  competitive  trading 
position  with  many  other  countries  of  the 
free  world.  Prom  its  postwar  ruins,  the  coun- 
try has  progressed  exceptionally  well  and  in 
such  a  relatively  short  period  of  time.  This 
recovery  occurred  in  a  country  almost  de- 
void of  natural  resources.  The  poor  soil  re- 
quires a  great  deal  of  limestone  to  reduce  the 
add  content;  the  coal  is  of  poor  quality,  and 
there  are  practically  no  Iron  deposits.  A  mod- 
ern Korea,  however,  has  emerged  from  this 
unlikely  setting. 

3.  Agency  for  International  Development 

Our  AID  program  to  Korea  has  been  a  re- 
markable success.  In  fact.  It  has  moved  along 
so  well  that  It  is  now  In  the  phasing  out  proc- 
ess. In  1964,  for  Instance,  there  were  more 
than  800  full-time  Americans  in  Korea  work- 
ing for  AID.  At  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year 
1971,  however,  there  were  93  Americans  in  the 
Korean  AID  program  and  by  next  July  the 
number  wUl  be  down  to  70  persons,  with  the 
expectation  that  It  will  be  down  to  35  people 
In  1973.  Perhaps  AID  Director  Howard  E 
Houston  is  the  man  who  could  be  the  "Close- 
down Czar"  that  Senator  Rlbtcoff  was  speak- 
ing about. 

Mr.  Houston  Informed  us  that  our  AID 
rr'wion  last  summer  signed  the  last  "sup- 
porting assistance"  agreement  with  Korea, 
in  the  amount  of  tlO  million.  This  Is  an 
outright  grant  agreement  which  has  been 
used  extensively,  to  help  that  country  In  the 
past  Additionally,  we  still  have  a  technical 
assistance  program  running  at  the  rate  of 
about  83.4  million  annually.  This  Is  used  pri- 
marily for  Industrial  productivity  to  send 
medium-level  industrialists  to  the  United 
States  to  leam  quality  control,  manufactur- 
ing "knowhow,"  and  to  assist  Korean  Indus- 
try In  moving  from  its  present,  small  scale, 
non-preclslon  base  to  heavy  industry  geared 
to  the  assembly  line  concept  and  requiring 
high  levels  of  engineering  output.  This  Is 
believed  neceesary  for  Korea  to  realize  Its  full 
economic  potential.  Some  836  million  In  de- 
velopment and  program  loans  also  was  re- 
quested for  the  current  budget,  to  be  used  In 
the  agricultural  area.  It  Is  to  be  paid  back 
In  dollars  but  the  Koreans  believe  they  need 
It  for  agricultural  equipment,  to  purchase 
farms,  to  direct  future  programming  toward 
Improved  research  techniques  and  to  formu- 
late long  range  agricultural  policy.  Pascal 
year  1970  showed  some  $76  million  In  Pub- 
lic Law  480  commodities.  Including  some  840 
m'  Ion  In  dollar  credit  sales.  This  is  because 
Korea  still  Imports  a  considerable  amount  of 
foodstuffs.  Including  about  10  percent  of  Its 
annual  rice  need,  as  only  about  26  percent  of 
the  land  Is  arable.  Even  so.  they  hope  to 
become  self-sufficient  In  rice  production  In 
3  or  4  years.  Finally,  some  8800,000  annually 
Is  used  for  family  planning.  The  average 
p>opulatlon  Increase  has  been  about  3  1  per- 
cent heretofore  but  the  family  planning  pro- 
gram apparently  has  served  to  decrease  the 
population  growth  rate  to  1.9  percent.  The 
Government's  goal  Is  to  decrease  the  annual 
growth  rate  to  15  percent  at  the  end  of  Its 
third  five-year  plan  which  wovUd  be  In  1977. 

3.  The  Economy,  Including  Exports  and 
Imports 

O'lr  Embassy  works  very  closely  with  the 
Economic  Planning  Board  of  Korea,  and  the 
relationship  has  been  a  very  close  and  pro- 
ductive one.  Korea  has  embarked  on  \\.s  sec- 
ond five-year  economic  development  plan, 
which  commenced  In  1987.  Indications  are 


that  it  has  achieved  most  of  Its  goals  some 
two  yeui  ahead  of  the  target  date. 

Once  chiefly  an  agricultural  country,  Ko- 
rea has  made  a  rapid  transition  to  a  society 
based  on  industry  organized  around  the  free 
enterprise  principle.  Approximately  half  of 
the  population  Is  now  engaged  In  other  than 
agricultural  endeavors.  A  large  portion  of  the 
Industrial  base  Is  concerned  with  the  Import 
of  resources  and  the  subsequent  export  of  the 
resources  in  the  form  of  finished  products. 
In  this  manner,  textiles,  plywood  from  logs 
Imported  from  the  Sumatra  and  the  Philip- 
pines, and  wigs  are  the  principal  exports 
competing  successfully  In  the  international 
market.  Electrical  machinery,  yarns  and  fa- 
brics also  are  exported  but  to  a  leaser  de- 
gree. Because  of  all  this,  industrial  growth 
was  at  an  all-time  high  In  1969-70. 

Prior  to  that  time,  &Ir.  Houston  said,  tbe 
Korean  Government  really  "got  down  to 
brass  tacks"  In  1964  and  1966  when  they  in- 
stituted a  lot  of  major  reforms.  They  de- 
valued the  Won,  the  local  currency,  which 
was  very  helpful.  They  also  changed  their  tax 
system  and  they  instituted  a  rigorous  tax 
collection  system,  which  Increased  their  tax 
revenues  by  almost  40  percent  per  year  for 
the  last  five  years,  and  they  also  have  been 
concentrating  on  their  export  program. 

By  1969,  the  per  capita  GNP  was  laaSOO, 
or  something  over  87  billion  In  U.S.  dollars 
for  the  entire  country.  This  represented  an 
Increase  of  13.4  percent  over  the  previous  year 
and  the  Korean  Government  estimates  the 
GNP  growth  to  be  at  9.7  percent  for  1970. 
making  the  necessary  downward  adjustment 
for  infiation.  which  Is  a  problem  there  as 
well  as  here  at  home.  In  fact,  the  wholesale 
price  Index  went  up  9.1  percent  In  1970  with 
Seoul  being  hit  even  harder,  with  a  13.7  per- 
cent increase  As  part  of  the  Industrial  In- 
crease, It  should  be  noted  that  In  the  manu- 
facturing Industries,  there  was  a  17.6  percent 
increase  for  1970.  This  Is  a  very  impressive 
figure.  Additionally,  the  9.7  percent  increase 
in  the  GNP  growth  rate  for  1970  Is  the  first 
time  since  1966  that  the  rate  of  growth  has 
slipped  below  10  percent.  And  all  of  this  has 
been  going  on  with  a  budget  thM  has  been 
kept  In  balance  since  1964. 

In  1969.  Korea's  exports  totaled  $623  mil- 
lion, representing  an  Increase  of  37  percent 
over  the  previous  year.  Of  this  amount,  $313 
million  of  exports  went  to  the  United  States, 
an  increase  of  33  percent  over  the  previous 
year.  Korea  had  to  Import  some  $1.8  billion 
of  commodities,  however.  Of  this  amount, 
some  $530  million  In  goods  came  from  the 
United  States.  This  represented  an  Increase 
of  18  percent  over  the  1968  level.  Principal 
Imports  were  wheat,  which  Is  used  principally 
for  bread  and  noodles,  non-electrical  ma- 
chinery, cotton,  and  Iron  and  steel  scrap. 

Unfortunately,  because  of  Korea's  iirgent 
need  to  develop  an  even  greater  Industrial 
base  and  also  because  of  Its  lack  of  self- 
sufficiency  In  food  production,  the  country 
experienced  a  trade  gap  In  1969  of  about  $1 
billion,  as  Imports  exceeded  exports  by  some 
$1.2  billion.  Korea,  at  the  end  of  1969,  had  a 
foreign  exchange  reserve  of  about  $549  mil- 
lion, although  part  of  this  represented  ex- 
tensive use  of  credits.  As  the  level  of  exports 
Increases  and  the  rate  of  Imports  decreases, 
merchandise  Imports  and  exports  are  pro- 
jected to  balance  out  by  1976.  The  deficit  on 
goods  and  services  and  on  current  account 
are  projected  to  be  reduced  to  reasonable 
amounts  of  $349  million  and  $651  million, 
respectively,  at  the  same  time.  The  economy 
of  Korea  appears  to  be  In  good  shape. 

4.  Education 
Educationally,  enormous  strides  have  been 
made.  Out  of  a  total  population  of  31  mil- 
lion, there  are  6 '4  million  youngsters  en- 
rolled m  more  than  8.400  primary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  There  are  also  600  persons 
per  100.000  enrolled  In  the  nation's  171  unl- 
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versltles  and  colleges.  Including  103  Junior 
colleges.  About  3.6  percent  of  the  total  GNP 
is  spent  on  education. 

The  City  of  Seoul  In  many  ways  epitomizes 
the  Korean  postwar  experience.  The  Korean 
Government  has  deliberately  set  out  to  make 
It  the  showcase  city  of  the  Orient.  It  was,  of 
course,  almost  totally  flattened  during  the 
war.  It  Is  now  a  stunning  metropolis  of  high 
rise  buildings,  with  elevated  roads  and  neat 
and  attractive  suburbs.  It  has  been  beauti- 
fully planned.  In  spite  of  the  modem  sky- 
scrapers, it  has  retained  many  of  the  charm- 
ing older  buildings:  gates,  temples,  and  at 
least  three  palaces  of  the  former  kings.  Tbe 
population  of  Seoul  has  quadrupled  in  the 
two  decades  since  the  war.  It  now  has  6 14 
million  Inhabitants.  City  planners  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  Its  environs  would 
find  It  interesting  to  know  that  Seoul  will 
commence  work  on  a  subway  In  1971. 

6.  The  future  of  the  country 
Insofar  as  the  future  of  the  country  Is 
concerned,  the  Koreans  have  a  great  deal  of 
faith  In  themselves.  They  have  changed  their 
theme  from  "Korea  in  the  Par  East"  to  "Ko- 
rea in  the  world"  for  the  late  1970'8.  Their 
economic  planners  believe  the  Korean  econ- 
omy will  indeed  be  listed  in  the  upper  group 
of  the  advancing  nations  by  that  time,  and 
they  anticipate  the  economy  to  far  exceed 
$500  annually  per  capita  Income.  The  na- 
tion's exports  are  also  expected  to  Increase 
to  more  than  $6  billion  annually  by  then. 
Prom  my  brief  but  pleasant  exposure  to  this 
country,  this  would  not  surprise  me  in  the 
least. 

As  a  visiting  American,  I  could  not  help 
but  be  Impressed  by  the  warmth  and  genu- 
ine esteem  with  which  Koreans  regard  Amer- 
icans. We  spilled  our  blood  and  our  treasure 
in  Korea  and  the  Korean  citizenry  have  not 
forgotten.  We  sought  nothing  in  that  war 
but  to  help  a  friendly  nation,  under  the  g^uns 
of  Its  aggreselon-mlnded  neighbors,  Russian- 
dominated  North  Korea  and  Red  China.  I 
think  the  Koreans  appreciate  that  fact  and 
their  obvious  affection  for  America  is  very 
heartening  to  me. 

C.  The  Philippine  Islands 
Our  party  arrived  In  the  Philippines  on 
November  16,  1970.  For  my  Administrative 
Assistant,  Mr.  Mangers,  it  was  a  familiar 
scene  because  he  had  served  In  the  Navy 
during  the  Philippines  Campaign  In  1944  and 
1945.  When  he  was  last  in  Manila  in  1945,  he 
saw  the  city  In  rubble.  It  has  been  happily 
restored  to  Its  original  beauty  and  twenty- 
five  years  intervening  saw  expansion  and 
modernization  that  is  truly  amazing. 

The  Republic  of  the  Philippines  occupies 
an  archipelago  In  the  western  Pacific,  some 
600  miles  from  tbe  southeast  coast  of  Asia 
and  some  7,000  miles  from  San  Francisco. 
California.  It  is  composed  of  7,100  small  is- 
lands with  eleven  major  Islands  comprising 
the  bulk  of  the  country.  The  nation  Is  about 
the  size  of  the  State  of  Arizona. 

1.   HISTORY 

Manila  Bay  is  one  of  the  finest  harbors  In 
the  Par  East.  Quezon  City  Is  now  the  official 
capital  of  the  Philippines  but.  pending  Its 
completion  many  of  the  government  ofllces 
renudn  In  Manila.  Historically,  the  archipel- 
ago was  visited  by  Magellan  In  1621  and 
seized  by  the  Spanish  In  1571  as  a  pert  of 
their  overseas  empire.  The  Islands,  named 
after  King  Philip  U  of  Spain,  were  ceded  to 
the  United  States  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  on 
December  10,  1898,  following  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  The  United  States  paid  Spain 
$20  million  for  the  territory  at  that  time.  By 
Act  of  Congress  In  1934,  the  Philippines  vrere 
to  gain  their  Independence  In  1946. 

The  Japanese  attacked  the  Philippines  at 
the  same  Ume  that  they  attacked  Pearl  Har- 
bor in  December  of  1941.  General  DouglEis 
MacArthur  and  a  force  of  15.000  Americans 


and  140,000  Filipino  regulars  and  reserves 
gallantly  defended  the  area,  hopelessly  out- 
manned,  until  Bataan  and  Corregldor  fell 
in  May  of  1943.  Independence  was  proclaimed 
for  the  Philippines  according  to  schedule  on 
July  4,  1946. 

2.  Resources 

The  Phillpptnee  Island  resources  Include 
agriculture,  manufacturing,  mining,  lumber- 
ing and  fishing.  Some  42  percent  of  the  land 
area  is  covered  by  forests.  Tbe  Islands  are 
also  rich  in  mineral  resources  such  as  gold, 
silver,  lead,  zinc,  nickel,  copper,  iron,  coal, 
chromlte,  asbestos  and  manganese.  The  chief 
agricultural  products  are  manlla  hemp  from 
abaca,  copra,  sugar,  corn,  tobacco,  and.  of 
course,  rice.  The  latter  has  been  tremendous- 
ly successful  by  virtue  of  the  "Mlratcle  rice" 
high  yield  strains  that  have  been  developed 
and  that  I  will  discuss  more  thoroughly  at 
this  point. 

3.  International  Rice  Research  Institute  and 
"Miracle  Rice" 

During  our  stay  in  Manlla,  we  met  with 
Mr.  Thomas  C.  Nlblock,  Director  of  the  AID 
Mission  for  the  Philippines.  He  is  an  Asian 
specialist  having  served  with  AID  In  South 
Korea.  Afghanistan,  and  for  5  years  as  a 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  Economic  Development  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Nlblock  explained  that  the  Interna- 
tional Rice  Research  Institute  was  estab- 
lished at  Los  Bafios,  a  short  distance  from 
Manila,  by  the  Ford  and  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tions m  the  early  1960'8.  The  Center  has 
been  funded  Jointly  by  the  two  foundations 
to  tbe  extent  of  some  $23  million,  $8  to  10 
million  of  this  having  been  put  Into  plant 
facilities  and  the  remainder  into  annual 
operations.  Only  recently  AID  has  been  asked, 
and  has  agreed,  to  share  in  the  annual 
budget,  on  a  one-third  bsisls  with  the  Foun- 
dations beginning  in  the  past  year.  The 
total  budget  is  $2.2  million  annually. 

The  Institute,  as  we  learned  in  Vietnam, 
has  accomplished  a  great  deal  in  Its  short 
existence.  Scientists  working  out  of  the  In- 
stitute developed  several  strains  of  hybrid 
rice,  IR-8  "miracle  rice"  being  one  of  the 
first  and  better  known,  which  promises  to 
take  the  "Green  Revolution"  very  much  out 
of  the  talking  stage  and  into  the  real  world. 

Headed  by  Dr.  Robert  Chandler,  formerly 
the  President  of  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire,  the  Institute  has  an  Interna- 
tional staff  of  agronomists,  biologists  and 
agricultural  specialists,  approximately  70 
percent  of  whom  are  Asians. 

The  "new  rice"  the  institute  helped  to  de- 
velop not  only  has  a  higher  per-acre  yield 
but  it  also  can  yield  three  crops  per  year 
Instead  of  two  where  local  growing  condi- 
tions permit.  There  is  a  continuing  process 
Involved  in  improving  the  rice  varieties  and 
In  gradually  moving  into  other  things  on  a 
minor  basis,  as  well.  For  Instance,  as  the  rice 
supply  becomes  sufficient  in  country  after 
country,  the  need  to  continue  to  increase  the 
rice  yield  will  decline.  At  that  point,  the  In- 
stitute's emphasis  will  be  on  multiple  cr<^- 
plngs  and  other  agricultural  Improvements. 
The  Institute  has  done  a  useful  Job  In  de- 
veloping small  farm  tools  for  seeding  and 
planting,  threshing  and  drying,  and  harvest- 
ing purposes.  AID  has  assisted  this  program 
to  the  extent  of  some  $2  million  In  the  past 
four  to  six  years. 

We  were  advised  that  we  really  don't  know 
at  this  stage  what  tbe  Implications  of  the 
Institute's  work  are.  Certainly,  if  the  "new 
rice"  can  be  cultivated  throughout  Asia  It 
could  well  be  the  solution  to  tbe  constant 
shortage  of  rice  and  tbe  resultant  hunger 
that  haunts  the  Asian  world.  But,  Its  de- 
velopment has  cultural  and  political  impli- 
cations as  well  which  are  presently  difficult 
to  assess,  taking  Into  consideration  the  geo- 
graphical and  population  magnitude  of  Com- 
munist domination  in  Asia. 


I  cannot  help  but  marvel  and  rejoice  at 
the  Institute's  accomplishments  to  date. 
Armed  with  a  sum  of  money  which  compared 
to  our  military  expenditures  is  an  Insignifi- 
cant amount,  these  scientists  have,  in  only  a 
few  years,  developed  something  which  has 
the  potential  of  being  at  least  a  partial  cure 
for  the  chronic  hunger  which  has  plagued 
Asia  for  centuries. 

Traveling  to  Asia  fresh  from  our  Subcom- 
mittee's second  series  of  public  bearings  Into 
the  TFX  airplane  contract  award,  I  could 
not  help  but  wonder  what  enormously  good 
things  we  could  have  accomplished  had  we 
been  able  to  channel  even  a  portion  of  the 
funds  which  we  frittered  away  on  that  111- 
concelved  aircraft  into  projects  like  those 
conducted  by  the  IRRI.  By  way  of  compari- 
son, I  note,  for  instance,  that  our  Subcom- 
mittee witnesses  estimated  the  United  States 
Government  spent  some  $375  million  on  the 
F-lllB  contract,  which  was  the  Navy  version 
of  the  TFX,  before  the  Congress  ordered  It 
scrapped  as  unsatisfactory  for  carrier  use. 
That  represents  more  than  IS  times  the 
amount  of  money  spent  by  the  International 
Rice  Research  Institute  in  more  than  8  years 
of  work. 

The  Inveetment  in  the  F-lllB  had  a  re- 
turn of  near  zero  (except  for  some  research 
and  development  technology  that  could  be 
passed  on  to  later  types  of  aircraft);  we 
cannot  yet  calculate  the  benefit  to  Asia 
and  Indeed  to  mankind  that  will  flow  from 
the  $23  million  wisely  Invested  by  the  Rock- 
efeller and  Ford  foxindatlons  and  our  Gov- 
ernment in  the  work  of  the  IRRI  over  the 
last  decade.  But  we  can  safely  say  that  it  is 
truly  an  impreaslve  piece  of  work  and  one  of 
which  we,  as  a  nation,  can  be  justifiably 
proud. 

4.  Agency  for  International  Development 

Mr.  Nlblock  told  us  that  AID  to  the  Philip- 
pines was  first  established  In  the  early  1950's. 
Although  not  going  Into  detail,  he  said  the 
program  then  was  considerably  larger  than 
it  is  today. 

At  present,  we  have  a  fairly  small  AID 
program  and  one  which.  In  Nlblock's  Judg- 
ment, Is  extremely  effective.  We  have  a  total 
staff  of  about  80  Americans,  8  of  whom  work 
perhaps  200  Filipino  employees. 

Total  annual  expenditures  are  now  at  the 
$10  million  level,  about  double  the  size  they 
were  5  years  ago,  with  about  $5  million  of 
this  going  to  Family  Planning  programs,  and 
the  remainder  comnxltted  to  an  Increasingly 
concentrated  technical  assistance  program  In 
agriculture  and  provincial  development,  with 
continuing  actlvltiee  In  public  safety  and 
health,  especially  malaria   gradioatlon. 

The  Family  Planning  Program  In  the  Phil- 
ippines is  tbe  second  largest  that  AID  is  sup- 
porting. It  is  a  relatively  new  phenomenon  in 
that  country,  having  been  in  existence  for 
perhajjs  two  and  one-half  years.  However,  it 
was  brought  to  the  Philippines  at  the  re- 
quest of  that  government  and  the  Govern- 
ment is  fully  behind  it,  recognizing  It  as 
both  a  social  and  an  economic  problem,  not- 
withstanding the  Catholic  traditions  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Nlblock  indicated  that  the 
newspapers,  too,  have  given  particularly 
strong  support  to  the  program  with  some 
aspect  of  It  being  discussed  almost  dally. 

The  program  is  based  heavily  on  the  pri- 
vate sector,  with  AID  sufjplying  most  of  the 
funds.  There  are  some  25  separate  groups 
that  are  actively  engaged  in  some  type  of 
family  planning  In  the  Philippines.  These 
include  the  Family  Planning  Organization  of 
the  Philippines,  the  national  affiliate  of  the 
International  Planned  Parenthood  Associa- 
tion with  some  50  cUnlcs  in  country  plus 
training  programs,  and  the  Institute  of  Ma- 
ternal and  Child  Health  Care,  an  existing  or- 
gtmizatlon  headed  by  a  Filipino  woman  and 
a  past  President  of  the  Medical  Aasoclatlon 
of  the  Philippines.  This  is  a  clinic  that  was 
In  existence  before  family  planning  started, 
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but  It  now  supports  »ome  150  clinic*  m  the 
famUy  plaruUn«  program.  AID  has  several 
project  agreements  with  these  groups,  aU 
of  which  are  approved  by  the  Philippine 
Oovemment.  All  in  all.  there  are  some  400 
clinics  In  existence  throughout  the  Phlllp- 
plnea,  with  some  200.000  aoceptcn  of  some 
form  of  birth  control  reporting  to  these 
clinics.  Where  there  were  few  such  persons  a 
few  years  ago.  it  is  now  anticipated  that 
there  will  be  some  SOO.OOO  acceptors  utilizing 
the  services  of  some  800  cUnlcs  by  Julv  of 
1971. 

While  the  Republic  of  the  PhlUpptnes  has 
little  Oovemment  money  to  place  tn  the  pro- 
gram. It  has  some  offlcUl  participation 
through  servicea  in  kind.  In  addition.  Presi- 
dent Ferdinand  E.  Marcos,  who  established  a 
Population  Commission  about  a  year  ago.  has 
made  several  strong  public  statements  in 
support  of  the  program.  Mrs.  Marcos,  too. 
has  stated  that  she  wants  to  glv3  speelal 
emphasis  and  sponsorship  to  the  program. 
She  would  like  to  se«  the  development  of  a 
Population  Center  to  bring  the  several  or- 
ganizations under  one  roof  and  to  create 
some  degree  of  coordination  among  them 
while  leaving  the  main  leadership  of  the  pro- 
gram in  the  private  sector. 

Two  bills  were  Introduced  Into  the  Philip- 
pine Congress  last  year  calling  for  formal 
status  for  the  Population  Commission  as  a 
Leglslatlve-approved  body,  and  also  to  pro- 
vide the  Commission  with  some  operating 
funds.  While  the  proposals  were  not  ap- 
proved, Mr.  Nlblock  Indicated  the  Chairman 
of  the  Population  Commission — who  is  also 
the  National  Secretary  of  Education— the 
Secretary  of  Social  Welfare,  and  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Population  Commission 
have  been  working  on  the  draft  of  new  legis- 
lation In  this  regard,  and  that  they  have 
been  discussing  it  with  key  Congresslcnal 
leaders  In  the  hopes  that  the  Commission 
will  be  formalized  In  1971. 

Mr.  Nlblock  also  said  that  a  great  deal  of 
research  Is  being  conducted  In  the  program 
as  well.  AID  has  backed  a  contract  between 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  the  University 
of  the  PhlUpplnes  wherein  Chicago  Univer- 
sity evaluates  the  monthly  reports  from  the 
clinics.  This  rather  sophUUcated  reporting 
system  Is  maintained  at  the  Department  of 
National  Defense  Center  at  Camp  Agulnaldo 
on  the  outskirts  of  Manila.  The  clinics  pres- 
ently Interview  the  acceptors  but  It  Is  hoped 
that  an  Independent,  social  worker  type  of 
Interview  will  be  forthcoming  soon  to  help 
In  this  evaluaUon  procedure.  Nlblock  felt 
that  In  a  few  years,  they  would  have  enough 
data  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the 
present  course,  or  any  possible  redlrecUon 
thereof. 

Closely  related  to  the  reporting  procedures 
are  the  accounting  system  that  AID  has  put 
Into  the  program.  AID  has  also  contracted 
with  a  well  known  Filipino  management  con- 
sultant firm  to  develop  a  reporting  manual 
for  aU  of  the  participating  organizations,  to 
conduct  a  training  program  for  the  man- 
agers of  the  cUnlcs  and  the  auditors  who 
check  them  out,  and  to  work  in  conjunc- 
tion with  members  of  the  PopuJaUon  Com- 
mission staff  to  do  end-use  reporting,  ob- 
serving and  spot-checking.  The  AID  mt'mon 
also  has  Its  own  audit  program  In  addlUon 
to  frequent  visits  by  the  Area  Auditors. 

All  of  this  ta  concentrating  on  a  reduced 
growth  rate  for  the  PhlUpplnes.  At  present 
the  growth  In  population  Is  between  3  2  per- 
cent and  3.5  percent,  which  Nlblock  describes 
as  "stlU  one  of  the  highest  growth  rates  in 
the  world".  The  present  goal  U  to  reduo* 
this  to  a.6  percent. 

Mr.  Nlblock  then  said  that  the  AID  mis- 
sion In  the  past  few  years  has  cut  out  a  great 
many  acUvltles  that  It  had  been  supporting 
In  the  past.  P^jr  example,  we  are  not  In  the 
educational  advisory  fleld  directly  at  all  al- 
though some  teachers  are  provided  In  the 
rural  areas  through  our  Peace  Corps. 


Conversely,  by  concentrating  our  efforts  In 
Just  a  few  fields,  be  thinks  that  w»  are 
able  to  collaborate  effectively  with  the  "new 
look"  that  U  talked  about  for  AID.  Thus. 
Instead  of  attempting  to  ao  everything,  the 
number  of  bl-Iateral  programs  In  the  PhlUp- 
plnes has  expanded  and  the  role  of  the  In- 
ternational agencies,  such  a3  the  World 
Bank— for  pubUc  projects — and  the  Asian 
Development  B^nk  has  Increased.  I  want  to 
study  the  "new  look"  approach  In  greater 
detail  but  certainly,  on  the  surface.  Mr.  Nl- 
block Is  to  be  commended  for  speaking  in 
this  way. 

In  closing  our  Interview,  we  asked  how 
Nlblock  would  compare  the  people  of  the 
PhUlpplnes  In  their  attempts  to  try  to  help 
themselves,  with  those  of  the  other  areas  we 
had  been  In.  His  response  was  a  very  opti- 
mistic one.  He  Is  enthused  about  the  poten- 
tial for  development  In  the  Philippines  in  the 
decade  ahead.  Recalling  his  service  with  AID 
In  Korea,  he  said  that  15  years  ago  few  econ- 
omists could  forecast  a  viable  economic  fu- 
ture for  Korea.  However,  as  we  have  found, 
the  Koreans  defied  those  pessUnUtlc  fore- 
casts and  accomplished  their  own  national 
recovery. 

8.  The  Future  of  the  Country 
Mr.  Nlblock  said  the  process  of  moderni- 
zation of  technicians  has  proceeded  rather 
uniformly  In  many  of  the  free  naUons  of  Asia, 
so  that  many  of  them  have  a  large  body  of 
well  trained  technicians  to  start  a  young  de- 
veloping nation  on  the  right  track  and  to 
make  that  government  work.  The  PhlUpplnes 
are  equally  as  fortunate  and  in  recent  years 
President  Marcos  has  turned  over  many  of 
the  economic  portfoUos  and  Important  affairs 
of  the  government  to  these  people  with  fine 
educations,  ten  years  or  more  of  experience, 
and  with  youth  on  their  side.  Also,  the  PhU- 
lpplnes are  more  fortunate  than  most  de- 
veloping countries  In  regard  to  the  high 
level  of  literacy  and  the  growth  strength  of 
the  private  sector.  Mr.  Nlblock  sees  a  con- 
certed effort  on  the  part  of  the  FUlplnos  to 
do  as  the  Koreans  did  but  with  more  "plua- 
ses"  to  commence  with.  We  Join  him  In  that 
hope. 

D.  ConclusioTia — Part  I 
What  Is  the  futiire  of  Vietnam?  The  Volun- 
teers for  Vietnam,  speaking  of  the  exceaslva 
bureaucracy,  the  sustained  levels  of  terror- 
lam  on  the  part  of  the  Communists,  the  In- 
flation and  other  economic  problems,  and  the 
moral  decay  which  stems  from  every  war, 
are  guardedly  optimistic  at  best.  AID  officials, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  quite  optlmlsUc  about 
the  padflcaUon  and  stabilization  efforts  and 
turning  over  existing  faclUtlee  and  projected 
potentials  to  the  RepubUc  of  Vietnam  once 
the  emphasU  on  a  strong  mUltary  force  has 
diminished.  However.  AID  is  concerned  with 
an  economic  base  sufficient  to  pay  the  coun- 
try's way  both  domesUcally  and  in  the  Inter- 
national market. 

I  think  personally  that  It  all  bolls  down 
to  the  win  and  determination  of  the  Viet- 
namese people.  The  United  States  has  gone 
into  Vietnam  upon  the  invitation  of  that 
country's  government,  and  with  our  blood 
and  our  dollars,  we  have  enabled  the  Vi- 
etnamese to  stand  upon  their  own  feet. 
Whether  they  now  proceed  to  walk  forward 
Into  the  community  of  free  nations  depends 
upon  their  own  desire  and  resolve  Individ- 
ually, as  free  citizens,  and  collectively,  as 
clUaens  of  the  RepubUc  of  Vietnam.  It  Is  up 
to  them.  All  of  us  hope  they  will  succeed. 

Insofar  as  our  own  great  country  u  con- 
cerned. w»  have  proven  once  again  the 
lengths  we  as  the  most  powerful  country  In 
the  world  are  prepared  to  go  to  further  the 
cause  of  human  dignity  and  International 
Justice  But  at  what  price?  This  tragic  war 
has  been  the  most  divisive  of  any  in  our 
history,  save  the  Civil  War.  It  also  has  been 
the  longest,  certainly  one  of  the  costUest  In 
terms  of  effort  expended.  It  Is  rapidly  closing 
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In  on  World  War  n— a  global  conflict— in 
t«rma  of  actual  costs. 

We  should  take  a  long  hard  look,  it  seems 
to  me.  before  we  pursue  any  such  under- 
taking  again.  I  say  thU  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  our  country's  Involvement  In  the 
unique  experience  of  "tearing  down"  a  coun- 
try, mlUtarlly.  while  seeking  to  destroy  the 
enemy,  and  "building  it  up."  economically 
poUtlcally  and  socially  at  the  same  time.  This 
has  been  a  tremendously  costly  undertaking 
In  money  but  more  Importantly  in  American 
lives,  and  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  afford 
ever  again  to  get  Involved  In  such  a  con- 
comitant exercise  of  extremes. 

I  recognize  that  It  Is  difficult  to  put  a 
tlme-uble  on  the  phase-out  of  technical 
assistance.  There  also  Is  the  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  AID  officials  to  keep  the  Commer- 
cial Import  Program,  or  something  slmUar 
that  would  generate  plasters,  at  the  $300  to 
»400  million  level  annually  so  long  as  the 
Government  of  Vietnam  needs  to  finance  lu 
military  at  the  present  high  level,  particu- 
larly because  of  the  anticipated  drop  in 
foreign  exchange  earnings  when  our  troops 
withdraw. 

We  have  learned  that  we  should  have  par- 
ticular concern  for  fiscal  year  1972. 1  have  dls- 
cussed  that  point  extensively  In  my  earUer 
comments  under  the  heading  "OVN  Foreign 
Reserves."  beginning  on  page  19  of  this  re- 
port. I  believe  that  although  some  AID  money 
wUl  undoubtedly  be  needed  for  the  gradual 
transition  from  a  pieacetlme  to  a  wartime 
economy,  we  should  proceed  very  cautiously 
In  this  regard,  and  we  should  watch  carefully 
our  annual  expenditures  as  we  go  along. 

We  found  that  AID  officials  In  Vietnam 
were  somewhat  defensive  in  their  presenta- 
tion to  us.  They  did  not  at  any  time  volunteer 
Information  about  any  of  the  faulU  of  the 
program  which  I  have  pointed  out  In  this 
report.  They  spoke  In  glowing  terms,  but  at 
the  same  time,  they  seemed  to  be  somewhat 
apologetic  as  they  discussed  the  dollars  that 
they  need  to  continue  the  program.  One  gains 
the  Impression  that  a  lot  of  their  efforts  have 
been  conducted  on  a  "trial  and  error  "  basis. 
/  think  they  would  get  along  better  uHth  the 
public  and  the  Congress  if  they  toould  recog- 
nize their  mistakes,  point  them  up.  take 
criticism  in  the  constructive  manner  in 
which  it  tt  usually  offered,  and  then  set  out 
to  correct  the  errors. 

I  have  spoken  of  our  AID  program  to 
Korea  as  being  the  shining  example  of  how 
an  AID  program  In  the  Far  East,  coupled 
with  national  determination,  brought  a 
country  back  from  the  depths.  I  am  sure  that 
mistakes  were  made  in  that  AID  program, 
but  It  certainly  stands  as  an  example  of  the 
way  our  foreign  aid  programs  should  work 
and  I  commend  those  that  were  directly  re- 
sponsible for  Its  success. 

I  am  partlcuUrly  Interested  In  AID's  en- 
thusiasm In  assisting  the  Philippines  Oov- 
emment to  make  itself  eligible  for  some 
financing  through  the  World  Bank,  the  Asian 
Development  Bank,  and  perhaps  other  Inter- 
national monetary  Institutions.  ThU  as  I 
understand  It.  will  be  part  of  the  "new  look 
for  AID"  package  which  the  Administration 
will  soon  present  to  the  Congress.  It  will 
include,  among  other  things,  economic  de- 
velopment through  multi-lateral  agencies 
and  technical  aasutanoe  to  underdeveloped 
countries  through  AID  on  a  bilateral  basis. 
This  proposed  legislation  is  expected  to  reach 
the  Congress  In  the  next  few  months. 

We  did  not  stop  at  Cambodia  on  our  trip 
because  I  felt  that  the  Cambodians,  and  our 
own  people  in  nearby  countries  supporting 
Cambodia's  efforts,  had  enough  to  do  to  con- 
tend with  the  series  of  unprovoked  attacks 
that  have  been  waged  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  Viet  Cong  against  that  coun- 
try. However,  since  my  return  It  has  been 
announoed  that  some  $70  mUUon  In  AID  has 
been  promised  to  that  war-torn  country. 
WhUe  It  appears  that  there  Is  a  definite  need 
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for  a  determined,  antl-Communlst  Cambo- 
dian Government  to  obtain  guns  and  am- 
munition to  defend  themselves  against  their 
aggressors,  I  am  primarily  concerned  with  the 
manner  In  which  our  AID  program  Is  ad- 
ministered there.  I  understand  that  the  first 
110  million  at  least  Is  to  be  handled  on  a 
cash  grant  basis,  and  that  the  money  for  the 
purchase  of  goods,  materials  and  supplies 
will  be  paid  out  as  soon  as  the  documenta- 
tion recording  the  purchase  Is  presented. 
There  will  be  no  particular  determination 
about  the  loyalty  of  the  supplier  in  the  area 
arid  there  will  be  no  surveillance  of  the  pur- 
chase and  use  of  the  items.  TTiose  close  to 
the  scene  tell  me  Importers  in  Cambodia  are 
dealing  wUh  the  same  suppliers — many  of 
whom  are  considered  to  be  Communist- 
oriented — with  whom  they  did  business  be- 
fore the  program  came  Into  effect. 

Suggestions  to  admlnlst«r  the  program 
from  Saigon,  Vietnam,  where  experienced  AID 
personnel  are  located,  thus  far  have  fallen  on 
deaf  ears.  This  Is  particularly  ludicrous  when 
one  sees  the  magnitude  of  the  AID  presence 
m  Vietnam,  coupled  with  the  clear  under- 
standing that  many  of  the  goods  needed  In 
Cambodia  will  be  shipped  via  the  Mekong 
River  from  Vietnam.  I  also  have  been  advised 
that  the  gentleman  who  made  such  a  mess  of 
our  AID  program  to  Vietnam  In  Its  early 
stages  Is  now  managing  the  AID  program  to 
Cambodia  from  a  neighboring  country. 
Haven't  we  learned  anything  from  our  ex- 
periences in  Vietnam? 

I  hope  that  the  Inspector  General,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  his  staff  will  continue  to 
keep  a  close  look  at  our  AID  programs  In 
Southeast  Asia — and  world-wide,  for  that 
matter.  They  have  done  a  good  Job  in  the 
past,  but  If  they  are  unable  to  bring  about 
changes  when  they  find  the  need  for  them,  I 
hope  they  will  report  such  Irregularities  to 
the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress. 

Finally.  I  recommend  that  our  Subcommit- 
tee renew  Its  Inquiry  Into  the  AID  program 
wherever  It  operates  abroad.  Not  only  do  I 
anticipate  that  great  savings  and  many  re- 
coveries could  result,  but,  In  light  of  the  an- 
ticipated proposal  on  the  part  of  the  Ad- 
ministration to  revamp  AID'S  structure.  I 
think  we  have  the  duty  to  study  AID  as  It 
now  operates  In  order  to  make  an  enlightened 
comparison  with  what  Is  proposed.  I  think 
we  would  render  an  Invaluable  service  to  the 
Congress  by  carrying  out  that  duty. 

III.  IRREGULARmZS  IN  POST  EXCHANGE  PRO- 
CUREMENT AND  CONTtNDING  INTEREST  IN 
niAUD  AND  CORHCrPTION  IN  MANAGEMENT  OF 
MILITART  CLCB  SYSTEMS 

A.   General   comments 

At  our  first  stop  In  Honolulu.  Hawaii,  we 
were  given  a  briefing  by  Brigadier  General 
James  A.  Bailey.  USAP.  Oonmiander,  Pacific 
Exchange  System,  and  members  of  his  staff 
on  the  morning  of  November  5,  1970. 

The  headquarters  for  the  Army-Air  Force 
Exchange  Service  (AAFES),  operating 
throughout  the  world  wherever  our  Armed 
Forces  are  located.  Is  at  Dallas,  Texas.  The 
Pacific  Exchange  System  (PACEX),  has  been 
delegated  the  responslblUty  and  authority 
for  procurement  from  sources  located  In  the 
Pacific  area  by  the  DaUas  headquarters.  This 
procurement  authority  given  to  PACEX  has 
been  further  redelegated  to  the  Director  of 
Procurement  who  operates  nine  purchasing 
offices,  one  In  each  of  the  areas  where  PACEX 
regions  are  located,  plus  Hong  Kong.  The 
8  regional  areas  are  as  foUows: 

1.  Hawaii. 

2.  Guam. 

3.  Japan. 

4.  Korea. 

5.  Okinawa. 
0.  Thailand. 

7.  Philippines. 

8.  Vietnam. 

These  offices  are  staffed  with  procurement 
specialists.  The  Chiefs  of  the  offices  and  a 


limited  number  of  contracting  specialists 
have  been  appointed  contracting  officers. 
AddltlonaUy,  the  Office  Chiefs  are  all  mem- 
bers of  the  PACEX  staff,  and  report  directly 
to  the  Director  of  Procurement  at  PACEX 
even  though  physically  located  elsewhere. 

The  post  exchange  operation  Is  certainly 
no  small  business  undertaking:  the  doUar 
volume  In  direct  sales  for  the  last  fiscal 
year  (which  ended  on  January  31,  1971)  for 
Vietnam  alone  was  8764  million.  In  1969 
and  1970,  the  totals  came  to  about  (550  mil- 
lion and  $675  million. 

We  can  expect  lor  the  present  year,  ending 
in  January  of  1972,  a  drop  of  about  26  percent 
In  Vietnam  as  our  troops  withdraw.  Vietnam 
almost  equals  the  total  amount  of  dollar 
sales  in  all  of  the  other  areas  In  which  the 
Army-Air  Force  Exchange  System  does  busi- 
ness In  the  Pacific.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  Navy  does  a  large  and 
separate  business  In  many  of  these  areas. 
The  Marines,  too,  have  their  own  Post  Ex- 
change system. 

General  BaUey  Informed  us  that  there  are 
about  27,000  people  In  the  system,  900  of 
whom  are  career  exchange  employees.  There 
are  some  750  military  personnel  presently  In 
the  system,  some  675  of  whom  arc  In  Viet- 
nam. PACEX  employs  about  400  persons,  with 
only  10  actual  military  personnel.  General 
Bailey  said  that  most  of  his  people  In  Viet- 
nam rotate  after  one  year  there,  although 
PACEX  does  offer  them  a  maximum  exten- 
sion of  one  more  year.  At  other  poets,  how- 
ever, some  people  do  stay  as  long  as  three 
years.  Of  course,  some  people  are  considered 
"ImmobUe"  In  that  they  are  usually  low 
level,  local  employees  performing  routine 
tasks. 

General  Bailey  carefully  distinguished  pro- 
curement operations  in  Vietnam  from  the 
other  ref,'lons.  For  example,  because  of  the 
many  pioblems  they  have  had  In  Vietnam 
in  the  earlier  days  In  particular,  they  have  a 
separate  inventory  management  system  al- 
together. There  also  Is  a  procedural  difference 
in  the  way  In  which  post  exchange  Items 
from  the  United  States  are  ordered.  In  the 
other  seven  PX  regions,  the  purchase  orders 
go  directly  to  the  Army-Air  Force  Exchange 
System  headquarters  In  Dallas,  Texas,  where 
the  Items  are  then  purchased  by  and  through 
the  EXallas  office.  However,  from  Vietnam 
the  purchase  orders  are  channeled  through 
PACEX  for  review,  and  are  then  forwarded 
to  the  Delias  office  where  they  are  again  re- 
viewed, after  which  the  purchases  are  made. 

Auditing  of  the  exchanges  Is  done,  by  re- 
gion, out  of  the  national  office  in  Dallas, 
Texas.  UntU  Just  a  few  months  before  our 
meeting,  0«ieral  Bailey  had  28  auditors  as- 
signed to  him.  Twelve  of  these  had  been  as- 
signed to  Vietnam  on  a  permanent  basis. 
There  also  Is  an  annual  audit  throughout 
PACEX  headquarters  and  the  respective  re- 
gions by  a  certified  public  accounting  firm 
located  In  Honolulu.  Financial  statements  are 
prepared  monthly  by  each  region  which  com- 
pare the  actual  results  to  the  proposed  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  the  monthly  results  with 
those  of  the  year  before. 

When  the  PACEX  Procurement  Office  was 
opened  in  Vietnam  In  June  of  1967.  we  were 
EMlvlsed  that  about  97  contracts — many  of 
them  being  carry-over  contractors  from  the 
days  when  the  Navy  operated  the  exchanges — 
were  transferred  to  the  new  office.  By  then 
the  accelerated  troop  buUd-up  had  placed  a 
heavy  demand  upon  concesalonalre-type  ser- 
vices such  as  laundry  and  dry  cleaning,  tai- 
loring and  alterations,  barbershops,  photo 
processing,  packing  and  wrapping  servlcM, 
etc. 

But  supply  sources  to  meet  these  new  de- 
mands In  wartorn  Vietnam  were  practlcaUy 
nonexistent.  As  a  result,  the  military  units — 
particularly  In  the  fields — made  their  own, 
sketchy,  "arrangements."  This  made  the  use 
of  normal  procurement  procedures  InappU- 


cable.  Top  officials  of  the  Post  Exchange 
therefore  decided  to  "capture"  the  so-called 
"contractors"  employed  by  the  troops  at  aU 
levels,  and  to  convert  those  Informal  agree- 
ments into  formal  contracts  as  a  starting 
point  In  order  to  attain  some  semblance  of 
control.  This.  In  turn,  enabled  the  Exchange 
to  standardize  the  quaUty  of  the  service 
rendered  and  the  prices  for  them,  as  well  as 
to  establish  some  accountability  to  the  trans- 
actions. This  was  accomplished.  In  spite  of 
limited  personnel  and  serious  communica- 
tions problems. 

We  were  also  advised  that  by  June  of  1969, 
conditions  had  stabilized  sufficiently  In  Viet- 
nam so  that  the  "capture"  program  was  re- 
placed with  the  normal,  competitive  bid  typ>e 
of  negotiation  lor  such  contracts.  The  few 
exceptions  were  "sole  source  procurements" 
wherein  the  particular  contractor  was  the 
only  source  capable  of  producing  the  require- 
ment. This  would  Include  such  things  as  a 
potable  Ice  contract,  where  military  sanitary 
requirements  are  strict,  and  a  bakery  where 
tools,  equipment  and  skilled  labor  would  be 
scarce.  The  number  of  units  In  the  exchange 
system  In  Vietnam  has  grown  to  180  retaU 
outlets,  about  50  food  outlets,  and  some  1.500 
service  outlets,  more  often  known  as  con- 
cessions. In  1970. 

While  the  procurement  officials  In  the  Viet- 
nam Regional  Exchange  (VNRE)  undoubted- 
ly did  a  good  Job  in  regulating  the  myriad  of 
concessions  that  had  sprung  up  with  our  in- 
creased troop  presence  In  Vietnam,  It  Is  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  understand  why  It  took  the 
Army  so  long  to  do  this.  Post  exchanges  have 
been  an  Integral  part  of  the  services  rendered 
our  mlUtary  forces  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
certainly  since  World  War  II.  The  post  ex- 
change system  also  had  the  experience  of  the 
Korean  War.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  they 
should  have  been  right  on  top  of  the  prob- 
lem when  the  troop  buUd-up  occurred  in 
Vietnam. 

We  were  shown  a  USARV  directive,  dated  10 
September  1969.  which.  In  turn,  referred  to 
USARV  Regulation  60-5.  dated  29  September 
1968.  I  am  Inserting  the  memorandum  Into 
the  AppencUx  of  this  report.  (See  Appendix, 
Exhibit  No.  7.)  The  memorandum  Indicates 
that  all  unauthorized  revenue  producing 
merchandise  and  services  activities  are  pro- 
hibited except  when  authorized  by  the  Viet- 
nam Regional  Exchange. 

We  saw  from  our  hearings  in  1968  that  the 
concessions  operated  outside  the  Post  Ex- 
change system,  such  as  the  various  clubs  and 
messes,  were  In  great  abundance  In  Vietnam. 
They  made  a  natural  setting  for  chicanery  of 
aU  sorts  between  the  concessionaire,  the  mili- 
tary custodian,  and  the  U.S.  civilians  backing 
the  operation.  If  the  Vietnam  Regional  Ex- 
change had  been  "on  the  ball"  at  the  very 
outset,  this  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  would 
not  have  arisen. 

B.  Beer  and  class  VI  alcoholic  beverages 

We  learned  of  some  other  differences  In  the 
handling  of  beer  and  other  alcoholic  bever- 
ages as  between  Vietnam  and  the  rest  of  the 
regions  under  the  Pacific  Exchange  System. 

1.  Beer 

Beer  Is  sold  by  the  post  exchange  In  all 
regions,  Including  Vietnam.  However,  the 
criterion  regarding  brand  selection  differs  be- 
tween the  two.  In  all  PACEX  regions  except 
Vietnam,  monthly  beer  requirements  are  cal- 
culated In  PACEX  and  are  based  on  sales 
performance,  which  means,  based  on  de- 
mand. These  requirements  are  then  sub- 
mitted to  the  Army-Air  Force  Exchange  Serv- 
ice headquartered  In  DaUas,  Texas,  for  state- 
side procurement.  Althotigh  procured 
through  the  regional  Post  Exchange  Procure- 
ment Offices,  the  beer  Is  used  for  resale  In 
Exchange  beverage  outlets  for  consiunptlon 
In  clubs  and  messes  and  In  cafeterias  and 
snack  bars. 

In  Vietnam,  however,  PACEX  calculates  the 
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total  beer  requirement  each  moctb  and  for- 
wanls  It  to  DaUas  In  Dallaa.  AAFE8  ujm  a 
formtila  bated  upon  tatea  performance  of  na- 
tional brand  been  in  the  US.  at  publuh,ed 
by  the  Marketing  and  Communications  mag- 
atine.  Only  national  brands  are  procured. 
This  Is  quite  different  from  purchasing  on 
the  baais  of  local  demand  In  Vietnam.  The 
distinction  is  of  considerable  Interest  to  us. 
In  the  first  instance,  where  local  demand  is 
the  criterion,  it  is  possible  (or  a  sharp  opera- 
tor to  develop  an  artLflcial  set  of  "demand 
figures. "  The  second  criterion  seems  to  be  the 
more  realistic  one.  But  while  the  Pacific  Ex- 
change System  seems  to  point  with  pride  to 
this  formula  "to  avoid  any  criticism  that  the 
Exchange  is  favoring  any  pcu^lcular  brand." 
aa  the  briefing  materials  state.  PACEX  did 
not  tell  us  bow  long  this  formula  had  been 
in  effect  or  whether  there  had  been  any  un- 
satisfactory experiences  with  the  "demand" 
formula  before  the  "sales  performance  of  na- 
tional brands"  criterion  replaced  it.  I  think 
thla  Is  something  that  we  will  be  able  to  dla- 
cuss  in  greater  detail  within  the  next  few 
weeks  when  we  go  into  public  hearings  on 
the  matter  Beer  procurement  at  retail 
prices,  amounted  to  t6  million  monthly  in 
IMS  (11  January  196&-10  January  1070)  and 
totalled  some  13.6  million  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1070. 

2.  Class  VI  Alcoholic  Beverages 

"Class  VI"  is  the  designation  for  alcoholic 
beverages  other  than  beer.  According  to  Army 
regulations,  the  Exchange  Service  normally 
does  not  engage  in  the  sale  of  Class  VI  items. 
Instead,  this  is  frequently  bandied  by  what 
appear  to  be  quasi -governmental  entitles 
known  as  "Locker  Funds."  The  Army  oper- 
ates locker  funds  In  Japan  and  Korea,  the 
Air  Force  in  Thailand,  and  there  Is  a  Joint 
Army-Air  Force  operation  in  the  Philippines. 
The  funds  handle  alcoholic  beverages  exclu- 
sively, including  the  purchasing  and  ware- 
housing for  all  eligible  units  In  their  region 
They  operate  on  a  relatively  small  profit  but, 
even  so,  they  have  built  up  relatively  large 
assets  over  the  years. 

In  Vietnam,  again  we  have  an  exception. 
Class  VT  Items  had  been  sold  by  the  Navy 
System  before  the  Army-Air  Force  Exchange 
System  transition  In  order  to  avoid  two  sep- 
arate logistics  channels  and  to  save  on  space 
resources  and  personnel,  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. Army-Air  Force  Exchange  In  Vietnam. 
acting  at  the  request  of  the  Military  Assist- 
ance Command  Vietnam  ( BIACV ) .  approved 
the  operation  of  Class  VI  stores  by  the  Viet- 
nam Regional  Exchange  (VNRB)  In  October 
of  1085.  The  Exchange  in  Vietnam  operates 
resale  package  stores  and  also  supplies  Class 
VT  Items  to  clubs  and  messes.  In  fact,  the 
Exchange  has  been  the  sole  supplier  since 
about  the  time  we  commenced  our  investiga- 
tion in  the  late  spring  of  1008. 

We  were  told  that  Class  VI  stock  assort- 
ment of  alcoholic  beverages  in  Vietnam  is 
baaed  upon  "popular  sales  preference  of  alco- 
boUc  beverages  as  reported  by  Marketing  and 
Communications  llagaalne."  This  really  be- 
comes a  mixture  between  national  ratings 
and  local  demand.  But  I  think  we  shall  see 
here  as  well  some  concerted  efforts  to  arti- 
ficially establish  some  local  demand  statistics 
in  order  to  influence  the  procurement.  Again, 
we  are  not  talking  In  small  amounts  because 
PACEX  advised  that  In  1909  Class  VI  pro- 
curement averaged  $2.1  million  per  month, 
with  about  t76O.0OO  of  this  to  be  sold  to 
clubs  and  meases.  And  from  February 
through  July  of  1070,  the  amount  has  aver- 
aged almost  $3  million  monthly  with  almost 
•700.000  of  this  having  been  sold  to  clubs 
and  messes.  All  calculations  are  at  the  sell- 
ing prtoe. 

C.  Star   Distributing   Co. 

At  the  time  of  the  Subcommittee  hearings 
from  November  18-21,  1960.  we  learned  that 
the  Star  Distributing  Company  had  a  mo- 
nopoly on  news  distribution  of  all  magazines 


and  periodicals  to  our  Armed  Forces  in  Viet- 
nam, Including  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and 
Overseas  Weekly  newspapers.  We  also  learned 
that  the  Star  Distributing  Company,  operat- 
ing in  Okinawa  as  well,  had  run  some 
•58.000.00  through  a  large  currency  manipu- 
lation account  several  months  earlier.  The 
account,  functioning  in  Saigon  and  in  New 
York,  amongst  other  places,  was  known  as 
Prysumeen. 

When  Mr.  John  Servlatls,  President  of  the 
Star  Distributing  Company,  was  Interviewed 
by  a  Subcommittee  staff  meml>er  In  Okinawa 
in  July  of  1900.  he  admitted  the  unlawful 
currency  transaction  but.  he  refused  to  assist 
the  Subcommittee  further  by  identifying  his 
contact  with  the  Indian  money-changer  op- 
erating the  account  In  Saigon.  We  also 
learned  that  no  action  had  been  taken  by 
the  military  on  this  contract  in  spite  of  the 
derogatory  information  that  our  hearings  had 
uncovered. 

Therefore,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Melvin  R. 
Laird.  Secretary  oT  Defense  on  November  20, 
1909.  pointing  up  that  our  GI's  who  are 
found  engaged  in  illegal  currency  transac- 
tions are  subject  to  courts  martial  and  that 
American  civilians  and  firms  found  to  be 
likewise  so  engaged  are  routinely  denied  PX 
privileges  plus  the  right  to  do  business  in 
American  establishments  Because  of  this.  I 
asked  Secretary  Laird  what  he  was  going  to 
do  about  the  Star  Distributing  Company 
contract. 

After  a  brief  acknowledgement  to  my  let- 
ter, dated  December  5.  1909.  on  the  10th  of 
December.  1009  I  received  a  written  reply 
from  a  Brigadier  General  Leo  E  Benade,  USA. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense.  Gen- 
eral Benade's  letter  enclosed  an  Informa- 
tional letter  from  Brigadier  General  George 
E.  McCord,  U8AF.  the  then-Chief  of  the 
Army-Air  Force  Exchange  Service  In  Dallas, 
Texas.  In  effect.  General  McCord 's  letter 
minimized  the  black  market  activities  of  Star 
Distributing  Company,  indicating  "Its  al- 
leged involvement  in  Illegal  currency  trans- 
actions In  Vietnam  is  Its  only  known  con- 
tract violation."  and  emphasized  the  con- 
tractual relationship  between  Star  and  the 
two  Exchange  Systems  the  difficulty  of  ter- 
minating sskme.  and  the  excellent  service  that 
Star  had  performed  under  the  contract.  Both 
General  McCord  and  General  Benade  also 
concluded  that  the  Dallas  office  does  not 
exercise  command  control  over  PACEX,  but, 
instead,  this  would  be  exercised  by  the  Com- 
mander-ln -Chief,  Pacific 

While  at  PACEX  headquarters.  Brigadier 
General  James  A  Bailey.  USAF.  infonned  us 
that  when  I  first  Inquired  into  this  matter 
on  November  20.  1900.  he  asked  Colonel 
Ebner  A.  Thomas.  Jr  .  USA.  head  of  the  Viet- 
nam Regional  Exchange,  to  conduct  an  in- 
vestigation into  Star  Distributing  Company 
and  the  members  involved.  I  was  Informed, 
again  by  General  Benade,  by  letter  dated 
liiay  7,  1970,  that  an  Army  CID  investigation 
as  to  some  of  Star's  officers  was  opened  on 
October  30.  1900.  and  was  still  continuing. 
At  about  the  same  time,  the  Oflloe  of  the 
Inspector  General.  U.S.  Military  Assistance 
Command.  Vietnam  (MACVt  conducted  a 
separate  Inquiry  Into  Star's  activities.  This 
Inquiry  did  not  find  any  conclusive  indica- 
tions of  criminality  but  "there  were  divulged 
sufficient  contract  irregularities  to  justify  not 
renewing  the  contract  with  the  company, 
which  expired  on  31  March  1070." 

I  really  don't  know  what  further  "contract 
irregularities"  the  Army  needed  as  a  biMls 
of  action.  I  subsequently  learned  that  when 
the  contract  expired,  except  for  an  agreed  to 
00-day  extension  to  give  the  Exchange  Sjrs- 
tem  time  to  "tool  up"  to  take  over  the  opera- 
tion, the  Star  contract  In  Vietnam  was  not 
renewed.  The  same  was  true  of  Okinawa  when 
that  contract  expired  In  July  of  1070  Notifi- 
cation to  that  effect  was  given  Star  Dis- 
tributing there  in  May.  1070.  The  Exchange 


System  has  taken  over  the  operation  of  the 
business  in  both  places. 

I  am  going  to  enclose  the  series  of  letters 
to  which  I  have  referred  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  report  for  your  information.  (See  Ap- 
pendix. Exhibit  0.) 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service,  fortunately, 
did  not  reflect  the  same  indecision  that  we 
found  In  the  Army.  I  have  been  advised  that 
on  November  10,  1970,  immediately  after  I 
questioned  the  practices  of  the  Star  Dis- 
tributing Company,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  looked  into  the  tax  status  of  that 
company.  Finding  the  comptmy  to  be  sub- 
stantially In  arrears  in  the  payment  of  its  In- 
come taxes,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
then  flled  a  Jeopardy  assessment  in  excess  of 
•2  million  against  the  Star  Distributing 
Company,  and.  at  the  same  time,  entered  into 
an  escrow  agreement  with  the  Pacific  Ex- 
change System  whereby  any  money  due  and 
owing  Star  by  PACEX  would  be  put  into  the 
escrow  account,  pending  the  determination 
of  the  tax  liability. 

D.  Vietnam  travel  restrictions 

I  think  another  interesting  adjunct  to  the 
work  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in  its 
Office  of  International  Operations  is  that 
their  agents,  by  virtue  of  a  State  Department 
Order  dated  July  22,  1900,  were  prohibited  to 
travel  into  Vietnam  except  when  permission 
to  do  so  was  obtained  by  an  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury.  There  are 
only  two  such  Under  Secretaries. 

This  senseless  ban  was  not  lifted  until 
October  8,  1900.  The  IRS  now  has  3  agents 
in  Vietnam  on  a  permanent  basis,  along  with 
some  others  who  are  there  on  temporary  duty 
■Mlgnmentfl.  I  understand  that  they  had 
several  hundred  cases  under  investigation  In 
Vietnam  at  the  time  of  our  visit. 

The  fallacy  in  this  arrangement  is  that  an 
unscrupulous  vendor,  or  vendor's  agent, 
could  be  In  Vietnam  supplying  our  military 
forces  through  the  clubs  and  post  exchangee 
engaging  In  kickbacks,  bribes,  payoffs,  and 
other  forms  of  tax  evasion,  while  the  honest 
IRS  agent  was.  for  all  practical  purposes, 
denied  the  opportunity  to  go  into  the  same 
country  and  attempt  to  make  the  tax  collec- 
tion. We  have  seen  several  examples  of  this 
type  of  vendor  in  our  1909  hearings  and  I 
suspect  that  we  will  see  several  more  In  the 
next  phase  of  our  hearings. 

E.  Pending  public  hearings 

It  would  not  be  proper  to  discuss  In  detail 
the  specifics  of  our  findings  because  the  pub- 
lic hearings  are  Imminent.  It  Is  not  my  pur- 
pose to  divulge  the  details  of  the  case  In 
advance  of  its  presentation.  But,  we  can  in 
general  terms,  state  what  we  hope  to  accom- 
plish in  these  upcoming  hearings. 

In  the  new  hearings,  the  Subcommittee 
will  continue  to  document  certain  glaring 
failures  in  the  operations  of  our  government 
overseas. 

The  1009  and  1070  hearings  showed  wide- 
spread ooTTuptlon  In  open  mess  systems  on 
U.S.  military  reservations.  Also  exposed  was 
the  stae  and  Impact  of  the  black  market 
In  dollars  that  flourishes  In  Vietnam,  which 
robs  that  ravaged  nation  of  precious  finan- 
cial resources  and  wastes  valuable  American 
aid. 

When  the  bearings  resume  this  month, 
more  corrupt  and  questionable  activities  will 
b0  shown  to  exist  under  the  umbrella  ot 
nonappropriated  funds.  But  the  emphasis 
will  be  on  the  operations  of  XJ£.  military 
poet  exchanges. 

In  addition,  the  Subcommittee  will  trace 
the  operations  of  certain  well  known  Amer- 
ican vendors  and  sales  representatives  who 
have  lived,  worked  and  prospered  in  Asia 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n  by  selling  their 
wares  to  U.S.  civibs,  messes  and  exchan^s. 

Always  tnflstlng  on  their  rights  as  full 
fledged  American  cltlsens.  the^e  brokers  have 
c:.rrupted  US.  officials,  military  and  civilian. 
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broken  or  sidestepped  laws  whenever  it 
pleased  them  and,  in  short,  created  and 
promoted  a  climate  of  compromise  and  con- 
spiracy within  which  criminality  thrived. 

These  brokers  and  sales  agents  were  well 
known.  All  the  military  services  investigated 
them  many  times.  The  IRS  and  other  U.S. 
agencies  were  aware  of  them.  Their  "MOs" 
were  predictable.  Tet  they  continued  to 
prosper  and  profit — like  predators  of  the 
animal  world  they  prospered  most  In  times 
of  adversity:  their  "best"  years  were  the 
war  years  1965-1060.  during  the  massive 
buildup  of  U.S.  troop  strength  In  Vietnam. 

The  war  is  winding  down  now.  But  their 
profits  have  been  made  at  the  expense  of 
the  GI  whose  hard  earned  money  was  sp>ent 
In  clubs  and  messes.  It  is  unfcvtunate  that 
the  Executive  Branch  of  our  government  has 
not  been  capable  of  controlling  these  brokers 
who  found  the  tragic  Vietnam  war — and  the 
nonappropriated  funds  It  generated — so 
much  to  their  liking. 

I  am  confident  that  the  work  the  Sub- 
committee is  doing  will  lead  to  meaningful 
reform  in  the  ability  of  our  government  to 
control  American  citizens  who  violate  Amer- 
ican laws  In  foreign  countries. 

Our  earlier  hearings  demonstrated  time 
after  time  that  this  nation  has  no  system  for 
bringing  to  justice  its  own  citizens  who  are 
living  abroad.  Before  this  is  finished,  I  hope 
our  Subcommittee  will  find  some  legislative 
solutions  for  these  problems. 

Our  hearings  have  also  shown,  and  will 
continue  to  show,  that  much  of  the  corrup- 
tion existing  In  nonappropriated  fund  ac- 
tivities was  related  to  slot  machines. 

From  Augsburg,  Germany,  In  the  early 
lO0O's  to  Vietnam  In  the  early  1970"8  the 
presence  of  "one  armed  bandits"  has  been  an 
Important  contributing  factor  in  the  corrup- 
tion that  we  found. 

Why.  therefore,  will  not  the  Department  of 
Defense  simply  prohibit  the  sale  and  use  of 
slot  machines  on  military  reservations  every- 
where? 

Slot  machines  are  banned  In  this  coun- 
try everywhere  but  Nevada.  They  should  be 
forbidden  abroad  on  U.S.  Installations  as 
well. 

It  is  not  the  better  paid  officer  cadre  which 
makes  slot  machines  profitable.  It  Is.  instead, 
the  enlisted  men  who  play  them — and  the 
American  OI,  most  of  us  will  agree,  is  the 
most  underpaid  employee  there  is. 

What  is  the  hold  that  slot  machines  have 
on  the  overseas  Army?  What  is  so  essential — 
so  sacrosanct — about  them?  Clubs  and  messes 
operate  adequately  weU  In  the  U.S.  without 
profits  from  slots.  I  don't  offer  this  suggestion 
in  any  pious  fashion,  nor  do  I  think  that 
gambling  is  evil  per  se.  I  am  rather  approach- 
ing this  from  a  practical  angle :  the  revenues 
which  clubs  and  messes  and  other  military  in- 
stallations abroad  earn  from  slots  Is  more 
than  offset  by  the  corruption,  actual  and 
potential,  necessarily  surrounding  their  pres- 
ence. All  too  frequently,  the  firms  and  In- 
dividuals who  Install,  service  and  profit  from 
these  machines  are  not  of  the  sort  with  which 
the  U.S.   Government   should   deal. 

Clubs  overseas  can  operate  adequately  well 
without  slots.  Furthermore,  by  eliminating 
slots,  we  will  be  ending  the  temptation  to 
steal  that  these  machines  pose. 

I  have  written  to  Secretary  Laird  on  this 
subject,  urging  him  to  consider  prohibit- 
ing the  sale  and  use  of  slot  machines  on  all 
U.S.  military  reservations  throughout  the 
world.  My  letter  will  be  found  In  the  Appen- 
dix as  Exhibit  No.  8. 

I  have  also  advised  the  Chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee.  Senator  McClellan,  and  the 
Acting  Chairman  for  this  inquiry.  Senator 
Riblcoff,  of  my  action  on  this  matter. 

F.  Conclusions — Part  IJI 
In  this  report,  I  have  been  critical  of  many 
aspects  of  the  military's  operation  in  Viet- 
nam, and  I  hope  this  criterion  Is  received  In 
the  fashion  li^  which  I  offered  it — construc- 


tively. I  have  no  Intention  of  being  either 
accusatory  or  petty.  I  feel  it  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  our  Subcommittee  to  point  up  short- 
comings when  they  come  to  our  attention. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  cooperation  we  re- 
ceived from  the  military  was  something  less 
than  wholehearted.  Frequently,  I  had  the 
feeling  that  "adversary"  would  be  a  more 
descriptive  adjective  than  "cooperative."  It 
was  apparent  to  me  and  to  the  staff  members 
who  accompanied  me  that  too  often  ques- 
tions were  avoided  or  evaded  rather  than 
being  answered.  Our  Subcommittee's  hear- 
ings last  year  shovild  have  alerted  the  military 
to  the  abuses  In  the  PX  and  club  system 
and  should  have  led  to  immediate  reform. 
When  we  consider  the  enormous  amounts  of 
money  and  material  involved  in  the  PX's 
club  messes  and  locker  funds,  prudence 
would  demand  a  more  orderly  system  and 
more  built-in  protective  devices.  There  cer- 
tainly have  been  reforms,  but  too  often  they 
have  been  superficial  and  jury-rigged  re- 
forms. This  became  apparent  when  we 
probed  anywhere  beneath  the  surface.  The 
potential  for  abuse  In  these  systems  Is  still 
present.  The  brokers  and  the  sharpers  who 
bilked  the  GI's  and  the  military  in  the  past 
are  a  sophisticated  and  resourceful  crew. 
What  they  lack  in  scruples,  they  make  up 
for  in  sheer  nerve,  guile  and  boldness.  They 
can  find  angles  and  ruses  and  deceptions  that 
honest  men  can't  even  imagine.  These  Indi- 
viduals working  through  a  multitude  of  pa- 
per corporations,  phoney  names  and  mall- 
drops  have  embarrassed  the  military  and 
o\ir  Government  no  end.  In  my  judgment,  the 
military  has  been  too  slow  to  react  and  not 
diligent  enough  in  protecting  its  own  Inter- 
ests. For  that  reason,  as  I  say,  the  potential 
for  abuse  remains  and  the  military,  as  a 
class.  Is  reluctant  to  talk  about  these  prg])^ 
lems  candidly.  In  the  end,  this  turning  In- 
ward, this  overly  protective  attitude,  can 
only  hurt  the  military.  I  had  hoped  that  In 
cooperation  with  our  Subcommittee,  the  mili- 
tary could  have  moved  to  weed  out  the  bad 
apples  and  bring  about  certain  obvious  re- 
forms. That  needed  cooperation  has  been 
slow  In  coming. 


•aw  the  chance  to  assert  her  independ- 
ence and  seized  It.  What  a  day  of  re- 
joicing that  must  have  been  and,  yet, 
how  tragically  short-lived. 

In  1939,  after  only  22  years  of  self- 
rule,  the  long  arm  of  Hitler  swept  across 
and  encompassed  the  Baltic  States,  de- 
spite their  attempts  to  remain  neutral. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Russians  forced 
a  mutual  assistance  treaty  on  Lithuania 
permitting  the  establishment  of  Soviet 
b£ises  and  the  admission  of  Soviet  forces 
within  the  Lithuanian  territory.  At  the 
end  of  the  war,  the  Germans  were  ex- 
pelled but  the  Soviets  remained.  In  1940, 
Lithuania  was  publicly  declared  a  part 
of  the  USSR,  destroying  all  hope  of 
independence. 

However,  while  her  physical  freedom 
was  lost,  the  Communists  have  been  un- 
able to  quell  the  spirit  of  Lithuania.  De- 
spite an  attempt  to  disperse  the  people 
throughout  the  Soviet  empire,  they  have 
persisted  in  the  belief  that  freedom  and 
self-determination  is  the  only  acceptable 
course  and  that  the  struggle  will  not 
cease  until  that  goal  is  realized. 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  forced  Incorporation  of  Lithu- 
ania by  the  Soviet  Union.  Consistent 
with  that  concept  of  freedom  upon 
Which  our  coimtry  is  founded,  despising 
all  forms  of  tyranny,  our  Government 
has  maintained  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  former  free  government  of 
Lithuania.  Therefore,  it  Is  appropriate 
on  the  occasion  of  the  53d  anniversary 
of  Lithuania's  independence,  that  we  ex- 
press the  insistence  of  all  Americans 
that  the  imperialist  Soviet  oppression  of 
the  Baltic  States  must  cease — and  that 
these  brave  people  be  granted  the  inde- 
pendence and  freedom  for  which  they 
have  long  and  courageously  struggled. 


FIFTY-THIRD  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  for  cen- 
turies, men  have  fought  and  died  for  the 
right  of  self-determination  and  have  re- 
sisted all  encroachments  on  that  right. 
In  the  United  States,  this  victory  was 
won  almost  200  years  ago  and  the  basic 
freedom  Is  now  taken  for  granted;  the 
right  to  choose  is  simply  a  matter  of 
course.  In  the  last  10  years,  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  assertion  of  independence  by 
many  of  the  African  colonies,  now  na- 
tions. However,  there  are  still  those  peo- 
ple in  this  world  who  do  not  have  that 
prerogative;  we  are  only  too  aware  of 
those  in  Southeast  Asia.  But.  we  tend 
to  forget  about  the  quietly  lost  coun- 
tries; quiet  because  all  evidence  of  exist- 
ing injustice  is  suppressed. 

Today  we  direct  our  attention  particu- 
larly to  the  Baltic  countries  of  Lithu- 
ania, Latvia,  and  Estonia.  We  are  cele- 
brating the  53d  anniversary  of  the  in- 
dependence of  Lithuania,  a  victory  after 
centuries  of  conflict  and  of  alien  domi- 
nation. Russian  involvement  in  Lithu- 
ania goes  back  nearly  300  years  with  sev- 
eral attempts  to  completely  annihilate 
her  language  and  cultiu-e  and  replace  it 
with  the  Russian.  Strong  resistance  from 
the  Lithuanians  forced  the  abandonment 
of  this  policy  in  1905.  Finally,  in  the 
aftermath  of  World  War  I,  Lithuania 


DESPICABLE  DEMANDS  UPON  CZECH 
AND  SLOVAK  REFUGEES 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  two 
occasions  in  recent  weeks  I  have  called 
to  this  body's  attention  the  despicable 
practice  by  CzechoslovsJdsm  Communists 
of  demanding  money  from  Czech  and 
Slovak  refugees  in  this  and  other  free 
world  countries. 

You  may  recall  that  some  of  the  black- 
mall  letters  were  submitted  for  the  Rec- 
ord. The  letters  notify  the  refugees  they 
are  being  tried  in  absentia  for  the  crime 
of  leaving  the  state.  The  refugees  are  fur- 
ther notified  that  their  sentences  may  be 
minimized  by  retaining  legal  counsel  and 
sending  fees — in  hard  cash — In  advance. 

Needless  to  say,  the  bombardment  of 
these  blackmail  letters  on  thousands  of 
refugees,  already  sick  at  heart  over  the 
fate  of  their  native  land  and  the  welfare 
of  friends  and  relatives,  has  created  a  cry 
of  outrage  throughout  the  free  world. 

One  of  the  principal  spokesmen  In 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  public's  at- 
tention has  been  the  Czechoslovak  Na- 
tional Council  of  America.  The  American 
Bar  Association  has  instigated  a  study  of 
the  situation.  Governments,  including  our 
own,  have  taken  action  to  stop  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  letters.  They  have  filed 
formal  complaints  with  the  Czech  Gov- 
errunent. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Czech  Commu- 
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nlsts  apparently  considered  they  had  a 
lucrative  scheme  for  extracting  free 
world  dollars  from  their  expatriates.  Let- 
ters came  to  light  demanding  child  sup- 
port payments.  Now  I  am  m  receipt  of 
another  letter  by  Mrs.  Anna  Paltus.  sec- 
retary of  the  Czechoslovak  National 
Council,  which  cites  a  new  blackmail 
scheme. 

In  the  latest  effort,  the  government- 
operated  travel  agency  is  seeking  travel 
advances  from  exiles  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
their  relatives  out  of  the  puppet  country. 
These  letters,  being  sent  to  Czech  na- 
tionals who  have  relatives  in  this  coun- 
try, promise  that  if  passports  cannot  be 
arranged  for  them  to  leave  the  country, 
the  money  will  be  converted  to  food  and 
goods  certificates  in  government-oper- 
ated stores.  Under  such  circumstances,  of 
course,  the  travel  agency  would  first  de- 
duct appropriate  fees. 

Need  I  suggest  that  in  all  likelihood 
there  will  be  no  passports  issued.  But  if 
Czech  and  Slovak  exiles  succumb  to  the 
temptation  of  bringing  their  loved  ones 
out  of  the  country,  they  will  lose  more 
hard  earned  free  world  dollars  to  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

There  is  fortunately,  a  bright  side  to 
this  sordid  picture.  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  this  morning's  New  York  Times  car- 
ries a  Reuters  story  m  which  the  Czech 
Communist  Party  Leader.  Gustav  Husak. 
says  he  has  ordered  lawyers  to  stop  trying 
to  raise  so-called  defense  costs  in  free- 
world  countries. 

His  comment  that  he  was  unaware  of 
the  activity  may  be  taken  with  a  grain 
of  salt.  Nevertheless,  he  does  acknowl- 
edge that  the  furor  raised  in  this  country 
and  others  by  the  despicable  practice  had 
brought  things — in  his  words— to  a 
"boil." 

That  was  certainly  our  Intention,  Mr. 
President,  and  I  congratulate  all  who 
participated  in  creating  the  "boll"  which 
apparently  has  been  successful.  It  is  my 
earnest  hope  that  having  discovered  the 
error  of  their  ways,  the  Czech  Commu- 
nists wUl  now  cease  and  desist  with  other 
similar  clumsy  blackmail  attempts. 

Mr.  Husak's  concession  on  this  matter 
is  highly  encouraging  to  me.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. It  not  only  demonstrates  that 
united  acUon  prompted  by  the  leaders 
among  some  70.000  Czech  and  Slovak 
exiles  in  the  free  world  was  responsible 
for  stopping  a  very  serious  mfringement 
upon  their  rights  as  free  men:  it  demon- 
strates, perhaps  more  Importantly,  that 
the  Communists  are  stUl  subject  to  the 
pressure  of  world  opinion,  as  they  proved 
to  be  in  the  Czech  uprismg  of  1968 

Perhaps  this  reafHrmation  that  even 
the  hardened  Communists  are  subject  to 
outside  pressure  wiU  encourage  a  re- 
doubling of  our  efforts  to  secure  fair 
treatment  and  ultimate  release  of  our 
prisoners  of  war. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  R«coiu>  the  story  from  to- 
day's New  York  Times  announcing  Czech 
Communist  plans  to  end  the  harassment 
of  Czech  and  Slovak  exiles,  and  a  news 
release  reporting  the  actions  of  The  In- 
ternational Council  of  Voluntary  Agen- 
cies in  the  matter. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
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were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recced. 
as  follows: 

HtTSAK  iNsniDCTs  CzKCH  Lawtkss  To  Halt 
Dunning  or  1968  Exiles 

Pkacuk.  February  18. — The  Czechoslovak 
Communist  party  leader.  Oustav  Husak.  s&ld 
today  that  lawyers  had  been  ordered  to  stop 
sendmg  refugees  in  the  West  demands  for 
money  to  pay  the  defense  costs  at  their  trials 
In  absentia. 

Mr.  Husak  said  In  a  speech  at  Pardubice 
that  the  dunning  letters  were  unreasonable 
and  that  neither  he  nor  Premier  Lubomlr 
Strougal  had  known  they  were  being  sent 
out. 

The  letters  prompted  an  offlclal  complaint 
from  Australia  and  charges  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  that  CzechoalovakJa  was 
trying  to  blackmail  the  70.000  Czechoslovaks 
who  ned  to  the  West  after  the  Soviet-led  In- 
vasion in  August.  196a 

In  at  least  some  cases,  the  lawyers  said 
they  would  seek  the  tlQ  to  1 100  in  legal  fees 
from  relatives  in  Czechoslovakia  If  the  emi- 
gres did  not  pay 

"I  did  not  know  anything  about  it  and 
Comrade  Strougal  did  not  know  anything 
about  it.  so  I  asked  whafs  going  on  that  has 
brought  about  nearly  all  of  Western  Europe 
to  a  boll.-  Mr  Husak  told  a  gathering  of 
party  members. 

"Wen.  whoever  Oees  abroad  without  per- 
mission commit.*  a  felony,  and  they  give  ev- 
erytx)dy  a  Uwyer,  and  the  lawyers  in  their 
offices  said  to  each  other  lets  let  the  defend- 
ants know  and  make  them  pay  for  it ' 

■In  my  opinion  it  was  not  very  reasonable 
because  if  somebody  runs  to  the  West  one 
would  not  think  he  would  pay  for  legal'  ren- 
resentatlon.  "         '^ 

■But  the  lawyers  did  not  ask  anybody  And 
now  there  u  a  big  campaign  and  some  gov- 
ernments even  took  action  so  that  these  let- 
ters would  not  be  delivered  and  so  on  So 
we  put  our  heads  together  and  told  the  Uw- 
yers:  Comrades,  don't  do  it.  theres  no  sense 
in  It  anyway  Now.  because  of  your  fooUah 
acton,  they  are  slandering  the  whole 
regime. 

Mr.  Husak.  who  devoted  part  of  his  hour- 
i^'^ntn^''  ^  Western  propaganda  attacks 
against  Caechoalovakia.  denied  that  there 
were  any  splits  Ui  the  party  leadership  and 
reiterated  that  political  trials  would  not  be 
Ada. 


agalnat  the  Individual  refugee  In  his  coun- 
try  of  asylum' 

In  calling  the  letters  Illegal,  the  VolunUry 
Agencies  said  that  threatening  the  refugee 
with  acUon  against  his  relatives  appears  to 
be  without  basis  under  Internal  Czechoslo- 
vak law.  They  add  that  contrary  to  univer- 
sally accepted  sUndards  of  conduct  between 
nations,  the  Czech  authorities  chose  not  to 
go  through  offlclal  channels  In  the  coun- 
tries  of  ssylum.  deliberately  contacting  ref 
ugees  directly. 

The  refugee  agencies  point  out  that  the 
sending  of  the  letters  violates  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  countries  of  asylum  since  they 
Uifrlnge  on  their  rights  to  grant  full  pro- 
tecUon  to  refugees  fleeing  from  political 
persecution. 

Accordingly.  The  International  Council  of 
Voluntary  Agencies  is  asking  aU  govern- 
menu  to  see  what  steps  might  be  taken 
to  stop  the  sending  of  InUmldatlng  letters 
through  the  malls  and  to  protest  to  Czecho- 
slovak Authorities  against  their  violations  of 
the  rights  of  refugees. 


N«w8  IUlias.  or  Intmnational  Council  or 

V0LUNTA«T     AoZNCrXS 

According  to  a  news  report  received  from 
Geneva  (Switzerland)  The  International 
n«  "if".  °'  V°'«°t*^  Agencies  condemned 
Czechoslovakia  for  IntlmldaUng  and  black- 
mailing refugees. 

•Thouaands  of  Czechoslovak  Refugees  in 
North  America  and  Western  Europe  have 
received  letters  from  lawyers—acting  on  In- 
strucuons  of  the  Prague  Government— say- 
ing that  court  proceedings  have  been  brought 
against  them  for  illegally  spying  abrwid 
The  letters  warn  that  their  relatives  In 
^hoslovakla  will  be  held  responsible  for 
legal  fees  unless  the  refugees  send  the 
money:  they  further  Inform  the  refugees  that 
they  are  liable  to  punishment  ranging  from 
six  months  to  Ave  years  Imprisonment  or 
confiscation  of  property.  They  request  pay- 
ment within  fifteen  days  of  a  deposit  toward 
r*i^J'/-ir"'  '^*'  deposit  generally  amounu 
to  $140  00  to  be  transmitted  by  the  refugee 
|n  the  currency  of  the  country  of  residence 
to  a  designated  bank  In  Czechoslovakia 

In  a  statement  issued  in  Geneva  on  Peb- 
ruary  1.  197 1,  the  International  CouncU  of 
Voluntary  Agencies,  which  Uicluded  all 
major  voluntary  bodies  working  on  behalf 
of  refugees,  called  the  letters  '■Ulagal"  and 
•intimidating".  The  Ooundl's  Commission 
on  refugees  and  migration  said  the  action 
is  a  threat  to  the  status  of  persons  as  ref- 
ugees   and    a    form    of    blackmail    directed 


REPRESSIVE  GREEK 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  administration  decided  to  resume 
arms  shipments  to  the  Greek  junta  it 
justified  its  decision  with  the  statement 
that  a  "trend  toward  constitutional  gov- 
ernment" had  appeared.  For  an  admin- 
istration which  has  repeatedly  displayed 
Its  uient  for  finding  benign  phrases  to 
describe  bad  results  of  misbegotten  poli- 
cies, this  has  to  rank  as  a  stellar  per- 
formance. While  reports  from  Greece 
have  Indicated  a  continuing  and  intensi- 
fying policy  of  arrests,  torture,  and  In- 
timidation, the  administration  talks  of  a 
trend  toward  constitutional  government. 
Regrettably,  here  is  one  more  instance  of 
a  failure  to  be  honest  with  the  Ameri- 
can people  on  critical  matters  of  foreign 
policy.  As  in  the  case  of  the  continuing 
Asian  adventure,  the  administration 
fails  to  recognize  that  the  first  obliga- 
tion of  representative  government  is  to 
be  honest  with  its  own  people. 

I  have  received  from  Andreas  G  Pap- 
andreou.  a  leader  of  the  Panhellenic  Ub- 
eration  Movement — PAK— a  copy  of  a 
letter  smuggled  out  of  prison  by  Pana- 
goulis,  the  young  man  charged  with  at- 
tempted assassination  of  Premier  Papa- 
dopouJos.  It  tells  a  chilling  story  of  tor- 
ture that  shows  a  complete  absence  of 
due  process  of  law  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment's reported  "trend  toward  constitu- 
Uonal  government."  It  makes  clear  that 
the  only  trend  within  the  present  Greek 
regime  Is  the  further  desecration  of  the 
glorious  tradition  of  liberty  which  Is 
Greece. 

I  ask  unanimous  ccaisent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  am  writing  with  the  hope  that  my  letter 
win  reach  every  human  being  who  feels  hlj 
duty  to  be  Indignant  about  crime  and  to 
fight  for  lU  aboUUon.  With  the  hope  that 
the  support  of  the  world  public  opinion  for 
the  struggle  for  freedom,  democracy.  Justice 
and  progress  will  become  more  substantial. 
I  am  writing  with  the  confidence  that  the 
progressive  powers  of  aU  the  world  will  help 
the  many  prisoners  of  the  Junta  and  with 
therlr  assistance  prevent  our  physical  de- 
struction. I  am  writing  lastly  so  that  from 
the  Isolation  of  a  prison  of  the  Junta  the 
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anathema  of  someone  who  suffers  reaches 
all  the  world  and  hits  aU  those  who  help 
the  completion  of  the  crime  that  Is  per- 
petrated against  our  people.  At  the  same 
time  I  want  our  gratitude  to  reach  all  those 
who  stand  by  us  at  this  terrible  moment. 

Fcr  two  years  now  I  am  In  absolute  Isola- 
tion. I  have  been  subjected  to  terrible  tor- 
tures. In  summary  I  report : 

Whipping  with  wire  and  wire  rope  all 
over  my  body.  Beating  with  clubs  on  the 
soles  of  my  feet  with  the  result  that  my 
right  heel  was  fractured.  Beating  with  Iron 
bars  on  my  chest  and  on  the  ribs  with  the 
result  that  two  or  three  ribs  were  broken. 
Burns  with  cigarettes  on  my  hand  and 
genitals.  They  put  a  long  metal  needle 
(Wire)  Inside  my  urethra  and  heated  the 
extended  part  of  the  needle  or  wire  with 
a  cigarette  lighter.  With  their  bands  they 
closed  my  mouth  and  nostrils  (ways  of 
breathing)  almost  until  the  point  of  as- 
phyxiation. Kicklngs.  Punching  with  the 
fist.  Pulling  the  hair.  Beating  of  my  head 
Bgainst  the  wall  and  floor.  Preventing  me 
to  sleep.  (The  protagonists:  Major  Theo- 
fyloyannakos.  Police  OlBcer  MalUos  and 
Baballs).  Brutal  and  torturing  ways  to  force 
feed  me  by  Dr.  Panagopoulos.  I  was  perma- 
nently handcuffed  I  was  refused  every  pos- 
glbibty  of  defending  myself  by  their  refusal 
to  allow  me  to  see  the  brief  of  the  prosecu- 
tion prior  to  my  trial  and  their  refusal  to 
allow  me  to  see  my  lawyer  except  once  on  the 
eve  of  the  trial  and  this  in  the  presence  of 
officers  of  the  Junta.  Threats  and  pressure 
by  Theofyloyannakos  during  the  trial.  With- 
holding the  charges  I  made  and  submitted 
to  the  Military  Tribunal  against  Major 
Theofyloyannakos  and  Hadzlsls  for  forging 
(which  is  proved)  my  supposed  defense 
plea  produced  in  the  brief  of  the  prosecution. 
Document  which  is  not  valid  and  has  not  got 
my  signature.  These  all  before  the  trial. 

After  the  "trial"  transfer  from  KESA  (Cen- 
tre of  Training  of  the  Military  Police)  in 
gangsterlstic  way  20th  of  Novemb^-  1968  to 
the  arsenal  (NAF8TATHMOS)  and  from 
there  in  a  naval  boat  under  the  signal  R.2S 
(P.25)  to  a  cell  at  the  bock  of  the  prisons 
of  Aeglna  ( Island  of  Aeglna ) .  They  notified 
me  Uiat  I  woiUd  be  executed  the  next  morn- 
ing and  asked  me  if  I  wanted  to  ask  for  par- 
don. I  refused.  At  dawn  a  detachment  came 
outside  my  cell  and  I  could  hear  orders  be- 
ing given — after  a  while  the  detachment  left. 
I  was  notified  that  they  would  execute  me 
the  following  day  because  "Today  Is  the  An- 
nunciation of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  executions 
cannot  take  place."  I  refused  again  their  sug- 
ges'tons  that  I  should  make  confessione  and 
ask  for  pardon.  In  the  morning  of  the  22nd  of 
November  I  was  told  again  that  the  execution 
would  take  place  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd. 
In  the  afternoon  I  was  transferred  to 
NAPSTATHMOS  with  the  naval  boat  P-21 
and  from  ther'  to  the  special  questioning  de- 
partment of  ESA.  A  Sergeant  (singly  under 
orders)  told  me  that  the  newspapers  had  an- 
nounced that  I  had  been  executed  adding 
that  now  "they  are  going  to  qxiestion  you  a£ 
they  Uke."  At  dawn  on  Nov.  23rd  they  put 
men  in  a  car  tilling  me  "Now  all  this  gim- 
mJckery  is  over  and  we  are  definitely  going 
foe  the  execution. "  And  we  went  to  the  pris- 
ons of  Boyatl.  They  threw  me  in  a  cell  with- 
out a  bed.  The  walls  were  damp  and  green 
with  mold.  Still  permanently  handcuffed.  I 
started  a  hunger-strike,  or  rather  I  con- 
tinued it  because  from  the  day  after  the  trial 
I  wns  not  taking  any  food.  The  hunger-strike 
lasted  until  the  21st  of  Dec.  when  they  al- 
lowed my  mother  to  visit  me  and  promised 
amelioration  of  the  conditions  of  my  im- 
prisonment. However.  I  remained  hand- 
cutred  and  on  the  floor  until  the  end  of 
March.  My  wrists  had  ulcerated  and  pus 
was  running  from  them.  My  cell  smelled  so 
badly  that  the  guards  couldn't  stand  outsJde 
the  door.  Inside  the  cell  there  was  a  hole 
which  I  had  to  use  for  all  bodily  functions. 


From  the  20th  of  March  It  was  impossible  for 
me  to  bear  the  handcuffs  (because  of  the 
wounds)  bu'i  all  they  did  was  to  remove  them 
for  2-3  hours  In  the  morning  daily.  Prom  the 
8th  of  May  after  I  had  been  on  a  hunger- 
strike  since  Easter,  they  put  a  bed  In  my  cell 
and  a  table.  And  they  accompanied  me  for 
15-20  minutes  In  the  prison  yard  when  they 
had  cloeed  the  other  prisoners  Into  their 
cells.  On  June  16th  I  escaped.  I  was  betrayed 
by  PatlUas  and  Perdlkarls  and  I  was  arrested 
on  the  9th  of  June.  I  stayed  handcuffed  In 
a  cell  In  the  Security  of  Neo  loanla.  I  refused 
to  make  any  testimony.  I  went  on  hunger 
strike .  I  was  transferred  to  KESA  (Centre  of 
Training  of  the  Military  PoUce)  on  the  13th 
of  June,  they  removed  the  handcuffs.  They 
locked  me  In  a  cen.  On  the  20th  of  July  I 
went  again  on  a  hunger  strike.  On  the  24th 
of  July  I  was  transferred  to  Boyatl  In  strict 
isolation.  I  continued  the  hunger  strike  until 
the  5th  of  September  (47  days).  Then  they 
promised  that  they  would  allow  me  to  get 
out  in  the  yard  when  I  could  walk  said  that 
I  would  get  food  from  home  and  newspapers. 
I  started  taking  food.  On  the  10th  of  Sep- 
t«mber  I  started  again  a  hunger  strike  be- 
cause except  for  the  newspapers,  there  was 
no  ameUoratlon.  On  the  24th  of  September 
they  gave  me  food  that  my  mother  had  sent 
and  I  started  eating  again.  On  the  18th  of 
October  I  was  arrested  while  trying  to  escape. 
Handcuffs,  chains  at  my  feet,  removal  of  the 
bed.  no  newspapers,  no  cigarettes,  no  food 
from  home — I  started  a  hunger  strike.  I 
waa  absolutely  exhausted;  from  the  13th  of 
November  they  started  subjecting  me  to  dif- 
ferent tortures,  psychological  pressures,  etc. 
The  sort  of  the  tortures  I  reported  to  the 
Representatives  of  the  International  Red 
Cross  who  visited  me  on  January  10th.  I 
have  no  room  and  I  need  to  write  many 
things  to  give  you  a  clear  picture.  My  hun- 
ger-strike ended  on  December  21st  (44  days) 
when  in  a  coma  they  put  me  on  a  bed  they 
brought  InU  the  cell.  And  they  removed  the 
handcuffs,  aJd  they  gave  me  newspapers.  It 
took  many  days  for  me  to  recover.  On  the 
16th  of  January  the  International  Red  Cross 
visited  me.  On  the  19th  of  January,  transfer 
to  KESA.  strict  Isolation  and  tortures!!  9th 
of  February  transfer  again  to  Boyatl  to  a 
special  cage-cen  of  cement  3  metres  by  I'/a 
in  dimension,  other  conditions  known  to  the 
International  Red  Cross.  They  went  on  tor- 
menting  me.  I  am  writing  in  summary  so  It  Is 
difficult  to  give  a  fuU  picture  of  the  condi- 
tions I  face.  Now  I  am  coming  to  the  most 
tragic,  for  me,  and  more  telling  event  for  the 
criminal   mentality   of  the   junta! 

9th  of  April — attempt  to  murder  me.  After 
the  failure  the  Junta  tried  to  present  It  as  an 
attempted  suicide.  I  told,  in  as  clear  a  way  as 
I  could,  all  that  had  to  do  with  the  attempted 
murder  to  the  Representatives  of  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  on  the  1st  of  June.  I  asked 
to  see  the  Public  Prosecutor  at  the  hosplUl 
where  I  was  transferred,  stUl  in.  This  was  re- 
fused. They  aiso  refused  to  allow  me  to  get  in 
touch  with  my  lawyer. 

To  protect  myself  from  similar  acts  of  the 
fasclstic  Junta  who  have  not  for  a  moment 
left  their  murdering  intent,  I  make  this  ac- 
cusation publicly.  With  the  hope  that  this 
letter  of  mine  will  be  a  testimony  with  the 
power  and  the  ability  to  protect  also  the  life 
of  other  prisoners  who  are  in  strict  Isolation. 
I  certify  on  my  word  of  honor  and  on  oath 
the  truth  of  my  denunciation.  I  would  not 
have  done  this  publicly  if  I  didn't  know  that, 
as  perfectly  as  the  Junta  had  prepared  my 
murder,  they  did  make  one  mistake.  When 
there  wUl  be  Justice  In  our  country  again  I 
will  bring  all  the  evidence  and  testimonies 
which  prove  this  criminal  act.  Prom  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  prisons  only  one  or  two  people 
are  Involved  In  this.  Prom  the  22nd  of  April 
until  the  21st  of  May  (30  days)  I  did  not 
take  food.  They  brought  in  the  Military  Doc- 
tor Panagoloulos  who  repeated  his  tortures 
on  the  20th  of  May.  On  the  21st  I  was  told 


they  would  allow  me  to  see  my  mother  and 
I  accepted  food. 

Let  the  world's  morals  and  sense  of  Justice 
protect  us. 

Signed. 

A.  PANACOtTLIS. 


THE  DEFINITION  OP  GENOCIDE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  since 
former  President  Truman  sent  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  its  favorable  action  on 
June  16,  1949,  opponents  of  this  conven- 
tion have  argued  that  "genocide"  is  poor- 
ly defined. 

What  specific  acts  are  comprised  In 
the  definition  of  genocide?  Article  II  of 
the  Genocide  Pact  states : 

In  the  present  Convention,  genocide  means 
any  of  the  following  acts  committed  with 
intent  to  destroy,  In  whole  or  In  part  a 
national,  ethnical,  racial  or  religious  group 
as  such : 

a.  killing  members  of  th^ group; 

b.  causing  serious  bodily  or  mental  harm 
to  members  of  this  group; 

c.  deliberately  inflicting  on  the  group  con- 
ditions of  life  calculated  to  bring  about  Its 
physical  destruction  In  whole  or  in  part; 

d.  imposing  measures  Intended  to  prevent 
births  within  the  group; 

e.  forcibly  transferring  children  of  the 
group  to  another  group. 

Some  opponents  of  the  convention  have 
asked  for  a  concise  definition  of  the 
meaning  of  "deliberately  Inflicting  on  the 
group  conditions  of  life  calculated  to 
bring  about  its  physical  destruction  in 
whole  or  In  part." 

Certainly  this  would  include  the  con- 
centration camps  of  the  Nazis,  and  those 
of  Siberia,  slave  labor  camps,  the  deliber- 
ate starvation  of  people,  the  death 
marches  of  military  or  other  prisoners 
such  as  on  Bataan.  We  can  help  prevent 
such  destruction  by  ratifying  the  Geno- 
cide Convention. 

Ratification  by  the  United  States  will 
encourage  other  nations  to  adhere  to  the 
convention  and  implement  its  provisions. 
This  is  especially  true  of  newly  independ- 
ent countries  which  take  U.N.  conven- 
tions as  a  model.  Without  the  support 
of  the  United  States,  these  agreements 
may  appear  insignificant  to  many  other 
countries.  If  we  do  not  consider  it  im- 
portant here  in  this  body  to  &ct  favorably 
on  this  convention,  why  should  other 
nations  think  so?  Why  should  they  im- 
plement the  convention? 

Ratification  will  put  the  United  States 
in  a  better  legal  and  moral  position  to 
protect  infringement  of  these  rights  in 
countries  that  have  ratified  the  conven- 
tion but  have  failed  to  implement  it  in 
practice.  As  Roy  Wilkins  said  almost  3 
years  ago,  if  these  provisions  have  any 
meaning,  they  must  carry  their  thrust 
across  national  boundaries. 

Ratification  will  increase  U.S.  influence 
in  the  continuing  U.N.  process  of  drafting 
legal  norms  in  the  field  of  human  rights. 
Ratification  will  dissipate  the  embarras- 
sing contradiction  between  our  failure  to 
ratify  this  convention  and  our  traditional 
support  of  the  basic  human  rights. 

The  United  Nations  was  begun  with  the 
aspiration  that  it  would  bring  us  to  re- 
spect and  comply  with  world  law  through 
understanding,  not  through  the  exercise 
of  police  jwwer.  We  must  make  human 
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rightfi  real  In  the  communities  here  and 
overseas. 

We  can  continue  our  effort  by  ratify- 
ing the  Genocide  Convention.  I  ask  that 
the  Senate  give  its  overwhelming  consent 
to  ratification. 


behalf  of  his  country  and  the  hope  of 
peace  throughout  the  world. 


GEORGE  H.  B.  BUSH 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  commendation  of  the  Sen- 
ate's confirmation  oi  the  nomination  of 
the  Honorable  George  H.  B.  Bush  as  US. 
Ambas-sador  to  the  United  Nations. 

President  Nixon  has  made  an  excep- 
tionally wise  choice  for  this  position.  A 
young  man  with  a  positive,  progressive 
record  In  busmess.  public  service,  and 
community  affairs.  George  Bush  came  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  1966,  and 
in  recognition  of  his  past  achievements 
and  glowing  potential,  his  colleagues  as- 
signed him  to  the  Important  and  pres- 
tigious Ways  and  Means  Committee.  He 
served  with  great  distinction  In  the 
House  and  was  returned  to  his  seat 
without  opposition  In  1968.  George  and 
I  were  colleagues  during  his  first  term, 
and  I  can  attest  to  the  respect  he  earned 
from  his  fellow  Members  in  that  brief 
time.  That  respect  was  founded  on  recog- 
nition of  his  intelligence,  diligence,  and 
on  his  understanding  of  the  crucial  im- 
portance which  human  factors  and  con- 
cerns must  have  in  the  conduct  of  gov- 
ernments. 

The  United  Nations  is  an  institution 
representing  the  hopes  of  the  civilized 
world  for  survival  and  betterment  of 
mankind.  Since  It  was  founded  a  quar- 
ter century  ago.  it  has  often  been  a  point 
of  frustration,  frequently  a  subject  of 
concern,  but  always  it  has  been  a  source 
of  hope  that  our  world  will  not  again  be 
plunged  into  war  The  importance  of  the 
United  Nations  to  this  country  and  to  the 
community  of  nations  demands  the  very 
highest  Intelligence,  capability,  and  un- 
derstanding of  those  who  represent  the 
United  States  In  its  councils.  Our  country 
has  been  fortunate,  indeed,  to  have  had 
so  many  able  members  in  our  delegations 
as  well  as  to  have  been  served  by  a  suc- 
cession of  extremely  able  Ambassadors 
most  recently  Charles  Yost. 

I  am  sure  that  George  Bush  will  quick- 
ly establish  himself  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  and  influential  representatives 
of  the  United  States.  He  has  the  confi- 
dence of  President  Nixon  and  Secretary 
Rogers,  he  has  proven  abilities,  and  he  is 
a  man  of  great  vision  who  is  firmly 
dedicated  to  the  principles  upon  which 
the  United  Nations  was  founded.  More 
than  being  a  representative  for  this 
country,  our  Ambassador  to  the  U.N.  is 
a  messenger  to  the  peoples  represented 
by  the  member  naUons.  In  this  respect, 
George  Bush  is  supremely  suitec  as  our 
ambassador.  He  is  articulate,  forceful, 
and  experienced  as  a  spokesman  for  the 
values  and  Ideals  of  America,  and  he  will 
bring  his  impressive  reserves  of  energy 
and  enthusiasm  to  bear  on  the  respon- 
sibilities which  come  from  this  office. 

Mr.  President,  George  Bush  will  serve 
with  honor  and  distinction  as  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  Nations.  I  congratulate 
him  on  his  confirmation  and  wish  him 
well  in  the  mission  he  is  undertaking  in 


MICHIOANS  CONCERN  FOR 
PRISONERS  OP  WAR 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  today,  in  a 
Joint  session  of  Its  legislature,  the  SUte 
of  Michigan  will  observe  a  Day  of  Con- 
cern and  Tribute  to  Our  Men  Held  as 
POWs  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Because  of  a  conflict  in  dates,  I  was 
unable  to  attend  that  session. 

However,  my  able  colleague  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  kindly  agreed  to 
read  a  message  from  me  at  the  session. 

Mr.  President,  for  emphasis  I  would 
like  to  make  the  same  statement  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

If  it  were  not  for  a  Senate  hearing 
which  will  determine  the  scope  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Antitnist  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  for  the  next  2  years,  I 
would  be  in  Lansing  today. 

No  one  should  interpret  my  absence  as 
an  indication  that  our  Nation  is  divided 
in  its  concern  for  the  health  and  safety 
of  our  men  held  prisoners  of  war. 

As  many  of  us  in  Congress  have  in  the 
past— through  speeches  and  letters  to  of- 
ficials of  the  Hanoi  government — we 
must  continue  to  try  to  make  clear  just 
how  deeply  this  Nation  feels  about  the 
treatment  of  our  men,  treatment  which 
rxms  counter  to  the  basic  human  consid- 
erations set  forth  in  the  Geneva 
Convention. 

While  there  may  be  sharp  disagree- 
ments over  the  conduct  of  the  war  In 
Southeast  Asia,  our  country  is,  for  all 
intents  and  purposes,  united  in  its  belief 
that  regardless  of  the  policy,  top  priority 
must  be  given  to  the  safe  return  of  those 
men. 

We  must  continue  to  hope  that  events 
such  as  this  will  transmit  that  message 
to  Hanoi,  and  that  Hanoi  will  respond 
not  only  with  improved  treatment  of  our 
men.  but  by  permitting  their  safe  return. 


JUDGE  D.  K.  Mclaughlin 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Maryland  has  lost  an  outstand- 
ing Jurist  with  the  recent  retirement  of 
Judge  D.  K.  McLaughlin  after  16  years 
on  the  bench  of  the  Washington  County 
Circuit  Court.  Judge  McLaughlin  re- 
counted his  colorful  career  in  public  ser- 
vice as  a  lawyer,  legislator,  and  Judge 
in  a  recent  interview  with  the  Baltimore 
Sun.  A  former  school  dropout  who  was 
noted  for  his  self-deprecating  and  sharp- 
tongued  manner.  Judge  McLaughlin 
summed  up  his  tenure  on  the  bench  in 
a  phrase  which  might  well  describe  the 
proper  goal  of  any  judge.  He  put  It  in 
these  words: 

I  never  did  anything  worthwhile  on  the 
bench  except  sit  up  there  and  beat  my  brains 
out  trying  casee. 

Jurists  such  as  this  man  who,  as  he  put 
It.  "beat  their  brains  out  trying  cases," 
are  the  basis  of  the  American  judicial 
system. 

In  tribute  to  this  man,  and  the  thou- 
sands like  him  who  make  our  system  of 
criminal  Justice  work,  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ricord 
the  interview  published  by  the  Sun. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows : 

VlTEBAN  HaCSUTOWN  JuBUT  CaLU  It  QXTRB- 

JuDcs  D.  O.  McLadohlin  Rkflkctb  on  Ldx 
16  YcAaa  on  Coumr 

(By  Michael  J.  Clark) 
Hace«8town,  January  21. — Judge  D  K 
McLaughlin,  an  outspoken  Jurist  with  craggy 
features  and  wavy  silver  hair,  has  quietly  left 
active  service  as  chief  Judge  of  the  Washing- 
ton  County  Circuit  Court 

The  Judge,  66,  has  spent  16  years  as  a  cir- 
cuit Judge  and  has  stepped  down  for  reasons 
of  health,  awaiting  only  the  appointment  of 
his  successor  by  Governor  Mandel  before 
retiring  offlclally. 

COMMUTED    raOM    FLOBIDA 

For  several  months,  he  has  commuted  from 
his  "retirement"  home  In  Port  Lauderdale 
Pla.  to  Hagerstown,  the  county  seat  of  Wash-' 
Ington  county,  to  hear  cases 

Looking  back  during  an  Interview  recently 
he  clearly  was  not  awed  by  his  experience  as 
a  Judge. 

"I  made  quick  decisions  based  on  native 
Intelligence  and  common  sense  rather  than 
what  Is  In  the  law  books."  he  said. 

Occasionally  propping  his  feet  on  his  desk 
and  twiddling  his  black-rlmmed  eyeglasses, 
the  Judge  evaluated  his  career  In  his  typical 
self-deprecating,  sharp-t  ongued  manner. 

"I  never  did  anything  worthwhile  on  the 
bench  except  sit  up  there  and  beat  my  brains 
out  trying  cases,"  he  said  off-handedly. 
"coLoartn,"  cabees 

He  noted  without  l>oaatlng  that  his  career 
as  a  Judge,  was  none  the  less  "colorful.  I  usu- 
ally speak  my  mind."  he  said. 

The  Judge  recalled  that  he  nearly  missed 
out  on  the  law  altogether.  He  dropped  out  of 
school  at  15  "to  help  my  family  by  getting  a 
Job  and  because  I  wasn't  Imbued  with 
school." 

Three  years  later,  he  went  back  for  more 
schooling,  getting  a  football  scholarship  at 
the  old  Gettysburg  (Pa.)  Academy  After 
that,  he  graduated  from  the  Dickinson  School 
of  Law  In  Carlisle,  Pa..  "I  always  wanted  to 
be  a  lawyer."  he  said  without  giving  a  reason 
why. 

His  nrst  Job  as  a  lawyer  was  with  a  Balti- 
more bonding  firm,  which  he  quit  after  a 
year.  "They  gave  a  raise  to  another  lawyer  In 
the  same  office,  but  wouldn't  g^lve  me  one 
to  match  It.  So.  I  borrowed  t6  from  a  fellow 
and  took  a  bus  back  to  Hagerstown,"  the 
Judge  said. 

"rr    WAS    DAMN    RODOH" 

He  opened  a  law  office  here  In  1929.  "It  was 
damn  rough.  So  rough.  I  made  WOO  the  first 
year.  My  practice  was  making  collections  and 
handling  police  court  cases,"  he  said. 

In  the  early  1830'8,  hU  practice  picked  up 
after  "winning  a  bootleg  case  In  Federal 
Court.  I  got  a  lot  of  prohibition  cases."  he 
said. 

He  also  became  active  In  the  Republican 
party,  stumping  Washington  county.  "That 
was  how  a  trial  lawyer  learned,"  Judge  Mc- 
Laughlin said. 

In  the  early  lB30's.  be  ran  for  sute's  at- 
torney but  lost  In  his  party's  primary.  He 
kept  at  local  politicking  though,  he  said,  and 
he  became  chairman  of  the  Washington 
County  Republican  State  Central  Committee. 

After  a  tour  as  a  Navy  aviator  during 
World  War  II,  returned  to  Hagerstown  and 
was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  serving  two 
terms. 

He  was  elected  to  a  third  term  In  1954,  but 
a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  Judgeship  In  the 
county  Circuit  Court.  He  was  appointed  to 
the  post  by  Governor  McKeldln  in  January, 
1955. 

His  last  courtroom  case  January  IS  In- 
volved the  sentencing  of  a  long-haired  youth, 
an  epUeptlc,  who  was  charged  with  possea- 
slon  of  marijuana. 
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BBIEF   LECTUBE 


Judge  McLaughlin  noted  In  a  brief  lecture 
that  he  recently  had  given  other  "users"  of 
marijuana  a  sentence  of  probation  without 
verdict.  But  he  had  said  publicly  at  that  time 
that  the  next  time  such  cases  came  before 
him  he  would  mete  out  Jail  sentences. 

The  defendant's  lawyer  said  the  youth  was 
married  and  was  the  father  of  a  4-month- 
old  child.  He  was  attending  college  part-time. 

Before  passing  sentence.  Judge  McLaughi 
lln  said:  "Sometimes  Judges  suffer  more  than 
the  defendants  when  they  have  to  hand  down 
a  jail  sentence." 

He  then  told  the  youth  that  he  must  serve 
four  months  In  county  jail  "starting  at  night 
only  when  school  Is  over." 


FINANCIAL   STATEMENT   OF   SENA- 
TOR  WALTER   F.    MONDALE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  of 
my  estimated  net  worth  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1970,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Financial    Statement    or   Senator    Walter 

F.  MONDALE,  Decembeb  31,   1970 

assets 

Residence  In  Washington $63,000 

Automobiles : 

Chevrolet    2,760 

Oldsmoblle 3.270 

Subtotal  6,030 

Household  and  personal  goods 6, 000 

Cash  value  of  life  insurance 2,466 

Personal    contributions    to    Federal 

employees  retirement  system 16,427 

Total  assets 93,396 

liabiuties 
Mortgage  on  residence  In  Washing- 
ton    38.981 

Personal  loan  (C.  A.  Nlcklofl  Agency. 

Hlbblng.  Minn.) 3.866 

Miscellaneous  personal  bills 800 

Total    liabilities 43.647 

Estimated  net  worth 49.749 


DR.  MILTON  S.  EISENHOWER  DIS- 
CUSSES PROBLEMS  OF  VIOLENT 
CRIME 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  an  out- 
standing American,  whom  I  am  proud 
to  claim  as  a  Marylander,  is  Dr.  Milton 
S.  Elsenhower  of  Baltimore.  Dr.  Eisen- 
hower is  a  former  president  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  and  served  as  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Commission  on  the 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence. 

Last  fall,  the  undergraduates  at  Johns 
Hopkins  organized  a  Milton  S.  Eisen- 
hower symposium  in  Dr.  Eisenhower's 
honor,  and  invited  him  to  give  the  open- 
ing address.  In  that  speech,  Dr.  Eisen- 
hower, from  his  perspective  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Conunission  on  Violence, 
gave  a  broad  overview  of  the  severe 
problem  of  violent  crime  In  America  and 
the  multlfaceted  dilemma  we  face  in 
trying  to  reduce  it. 

I  would  like  to  call  Dr.  Eisenhower's 
remarks  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  included  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Violent  Cbimb:   an  Overflow 
(By  Dr.  Milton  S.  Elsenhower) 

We  live  in  an  urban  society.  We  live  In 
an  affluent  society.  And  we  live  In  a  society 
that  Is  violent. 

In  the  convergence  of  those  three  char- 
acteristics lies  a  central  problem  for  Amer- 
ica In  the  1970's. 

In  the  metropolitan  areas,  where  two- 
thirds  of  the  American  people  live,  violent 
crime  is  rising,  and  fear  is  rising  in  Its 
wake.  Fear  Is  manifested  In  the  locked 
doors,  the  empty  streets,  the  growing  num- 
ber of  guns  bought  for  self-protection,  the 
signs  on  public  buses  that  say:  "Driver  does 
not  cas^  cash."  It  Is  the  neglected  condi- 
tions in  American  cities  that  help  to  ac- 
V5ount  for  the  rise  In  violent  crime,  but 
violent  crime  Is  tlie  cancer  that  may  kill 
the  cities  and  paralyze  the  suburbs  as 
weU. 

The  potential  products  of  American  afflu- 
ence— flights  to  other  planets,  supersonic 
transports,  rebuilt  cities,  effective  systems  of 
mass  transit,  clean  air  and  water — all  these 
will  be  hollow  achievements  If.  at  the  same 
time,  we  Ignore  the  despair  and  alienation 
of  a  large  portion  of  our  citizens  who  do  not 
share  adequately  in  America's  affluence.  The 
price  of  Ignoring  their  situation  will  be  ever- 
mounting  rates  of  violent  crime — and  ever- 
spreading  fear,  with  Its  paralyzing  results. 

Dr.  Norval  Morris.  Professor  of  Law  and 
Criminology.  University  of  Chicago,  said  to 
the  Commission  on  Violence:  "Crime  for  the 
first  time  Is  a  threat  to  the  quality  of  life  in 
this  country."  and  Dr.  Price  M.  Cobbs,  the 
distinguished  black  psychiatrist,  said,  "If 
violence  continues  at  Its  present  pace,  we 
may  well  witness  the  end  of  the  grand  ex- 
periment of  democracy." 

And  the  Commission  on  the  Causes  and 
Prevention  of  Violence,  after  obtaining  the 
unprecedented  help  of  two  hundred  of  the 
nation's  leading  scholars  In  history,  law.  so- 
ciology, criminology,  psychiatry,  and  other 
fields — after  obtaining  public  evidence  from 
some  150  individuals,  ranging  from  student 
radicals  to  police  chiefs,  from  scholars  to  the 
head  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion— and,  after  considering  this  complex 
problem  among  ourselves  for  a  year  and  a 
half,  said  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  "We  solemnly  declare  our  convic- 
tion that  this  nation  is  entering  a  period  in 
which  our  people  need  to  be  as  concerned 
by  the  internal  dangers  to  our  free  society  as 
by  any  possible  combination  of  external 
threats." 

II 

The  best  estimate  of  the  number  of  serious 
crimes  committed  In  the  United  States  each 
year  is  ten  million,  of  which  more  than 
1.200,000  are  violent  crimes:  homicides,  ag- 
gravated assaults,  forcible  rapes,  and  rob- 
l>erle8.  According  to  another  estimate,  more 
than  1  out  of  100  Americans  commit  a  major 
violent  crime  In  any  one  year.  Many  more, 
of  course,  commit  a  serious  crime  some  time 
in  their  lives. 

This  violence  In  our  midst  earns  us  the 
distinction  of  being  the  clear  leader  in  vio- 
lent crime  among  the  modern,  stable  nations 
of  the  world.  Thus,  the  United  States,  with 
200  million  people,  averages  fifty  times  as 
many  gun  murders  a  year  as  do  England, 
Germany,  and  Japan  combined  with  their 
total  population  of  214  million. 

This  appalling  statistic  calls  to  mind  other 
salient  features  of  our  culture.  The  more 
than  90  million  firearms  privately  owned  by 
Americans  give  us  the  distinction  of  having 
the  highest — far  highest — gun-to-poptilatlon 
ratio  of  any  nation  on  earth.  About  half  of 
all  American  homes  have  a  firearm,  and 
many  have  more  than  one.  About  25  million 


of  those  weapons  are  concealable  handffUTU, 
and  these  are  the  firearms  iised  in  virtually 
all  aggravated  assaults  and  robberies  involv- 
ing firearms  and  In  three-fourths  of  all  gun 
murders. 

Parenthetically,  let  me  add  that  I  con- 
tinue to  be  perplexed  by  the  blind,  emo- 
tional resistance  that  greets  any  proposal 
to  bring  this  senseless  excess  under  control. 
We  lag  behind  every  other  civilized  nation 
In  the  world  In  falling  to  have  a  compre- 
hensive, effective  national  policy  of  firearms 
control.  Yet  when  the  Commission  on  Vio- 
lence, after  careful  weighing  of  all  the  rele- 
vant facts  and  arguments,  recommended  a 
policy  of  restrictive  licensing  of  handguns 
and  a  simple  Identification  system  for  long 
guns,  vitriolic  mail  began  to  pour  into  my 
office  In  Evergreen  House.  I  was  labeled  with 
every  epithet  I'd  ever  heard — and  some  I'd 
never  beard  before — from  "you  shame  the 
Elsenhower  name"  to  "fascist"  and  even  to 
"Communist"  (these  last  two  covering  quite 
a  spectrum) .  Vociferous  opposition  of  this 
sort  has  kept  this  nation  from  instituting  a 
sane,  effective  policy  of  firearms  control.  In 
the  meantime,  the  senseless  tragedies  re- 
peat themselves:  the  domestic  quarrel  or 
argument  between  friends  turns  Into  a  hom- 
icide because  a  gun  is  available  for  acting  on 
the  rage.  Guns  are  handy  to  support  the 
yearnings  of  the  sex  maniac.  Guns  are  avail- 
able to  those  who  hold  up  banks,  filling  sta- 
tions, savings  and  loan  associations — and 
too  often  the  guns  are  used  as  more  than  a 
threat.  So  merchants  are  leaving  the  city  In 
fear  of  their  lives.  Residents  are  fleeing  to 
the  suburbs  and  there  installing  every 
known  type  of  protective  device.  And  In  the 
meantime,  police  In  most  parts  of  the  coim- 
try  are  without  an  effective  legal  maneuver 
against  the  criminal  who  i>ossesses  a  pistol, 
unless  they  catch  him  in  the  actual  act  of 
using  It  In  a  crime. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  had  restrictive 
licensing  of  handguns,  similar  to  the  Sulli- 
van law  of  New  York  SUte,  police  could, 
with  the  use  of  modern  electronic  equip- 
ment, spot  a  metallic  object  on  a  suspect 
and.  even  under  recent  Supreme  Court  rul- 
ings, frisk  a  suspect.  If  the  suspect  is  found 
with  a  gun  and  lacks  a  license,  he  can  be 
convicted  and  sentenced  on  that  evidence 
alone.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  a  few 
years  the  right  law  would  have  a  profound 
effect  in  reducing  the  crimes  of  armed  rob- 
bery, aggravated  assault,  and  homicide. 

Guns  alone  do  not  give  us  the  distinction 
of  t>elng  the  most  violent  of  the  advanced 
societies  of  the  world.  Controlling  firearms 
would  greatly  reduce  fatalities  and  discour- 
age many  criminal  careers,  but  International 
comparisons  show  that  our  capacity  for  acts 
of  rage  and  rapacity  Is  Impressive,  whether 
or  not  firearms  are  Involved.  Thus,  aggra- 
vated assault — which  often  is  Just  a  murder 
which  didn't  work  out — occurs  In  the  United 
States  at  a  rate  twice  that  of  England  and 
Wales,  eighteen  times  that  of  Canada.  Rape 
occurs  at  a  rate  three  times  that  of  Canada, 
twelve  times  that  of  England  and  Wales. 
Our  robbery  rate  Is  double  that  of  Canada, 
nine  times  that  of  England  and  Wales. 

To  complete  the  picture  of  America  the 
Violent  we  would  have  to  sketch  In  the  riots 
that  have  erupted  In  American  cities  In  re- 
cent years,  the  firebomblngs  of  campus  and 
public  buildings  by  a  lunatic  radical  minor- 
ity, the  attacks  by  mobs  on  peaceful  demon- 
strators, and  the  outrageous  killings  of  stu- 
dents by  law  enforcement  personnel. 

By  cold  statistics,  group  violence  has  not 
Ijeen  a  major  problem  compared  to  Individual 
acts  of  violent  crime.  A  Commission  on  Vio- 
lence study  looked  back  over  five  years  and 
counted  190  deaths  and  9,100  Injuries  from 
group  violence,  mostly  ghetto  riots;  In  that 
same  five-year  period,  53,000  Americans  were 
victims  of  reported  murders;  more  than  a 
million  were  Injured  In  aggravated  assaults. 
And  If  It  Is  fair  to  extrapolate  from  a  Har- 
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rta  Poll  conducted  for  tb«  Commission,  then 
8a  million  Americans  have  been  punched  or 
beaten  at  some  point  In  their  Uvea,  and  34 
million  have  been  threatened  with  a  g\in 
or  actually  shot  at. 

While  group  violence  Is  the  secondary 
problem.  Its  prevalence  and  high  visibility  In 
contemporary  America  does  help  to  shape 
attitudes  which  encourage  violent  crime — a 
matter  I  will  return  to  momentarily. 

in 
We  will  have  to  look  at  the  picture  of  vio- 
lence In  America  more  closely — to  see  where 
violent  crime  is  concentrated — If  we  are  to 
begin  to  understand  Its  causes  and  luiow 
where  to  Invest  our  social  resources  to  reduce 
Its  Incidence.  The  National  Commission  on 
Violence  found : 

First,  that  violent  crime  Is  heavily  con- 
centrated In  the  larger  cities.  There  the  rate 
of  crime  per  unit  of  population  Is  eight  times 
the  rural  rate,  six  times  the  smaller  town 
rate  The  36  cities  with  more  than  half  a 
million  residents  each  account  for  only  one- 
sixth  of  our  nation's  population,  but  almost 
one-half  of  our  total  reported  violent  crimes. 
If  you  live  In  a  metropolitan  area  today  your 
mathematical  chances  of  becoming  a  victim 
of  a  homicide,  a  rape,  an  assault,  or  a  rob- 
bery are  one  in  136  each  year.  If  you  live  In 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  your  mathematical 
chance  of  becoming  a  victim  of  one  of  these 
four  violent  crimes  is  one  In  49  each  year 
So.  during  his  lifetime,  the  odds  are  m  favor 
of  a  Baltimore  resident's  becoming  a  victim 
of  a  violent  crime. 

Second,  violent  crime  In  cities  is  over- 
whelmingly committed  by  males. 

Third,  violent  crime  In  cities  Is  concen- 
trated among  youthful  offenders.  By  far  the 
highest  urban  arrest  rate  for  homicide  occurs 
In  the  18  to  34  age  group  For  rape,  robbery 
and  aggravated  assault,  arrests  in  the  16  to 
34  age  group  far  outstrip  those  of  any  other 
group — Indeed  they  are  three  times  as  high 
as  for  any  other  age  group 

There  have  been  disturbing  Increases  In 
arrest  rates  among  youngsters  10  to  14 — a 
300  percent  Increase  In  assault  between  1BS8 
and  1967.  and  300  percent  in  robbery  In  the 
same  period. 

Poiarth,  violent  crime  In  the  cities  Is  com- 
mitted primarily  by  individuals  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  soclo-econontilc  scale. 

Fifth,  violent  crime  In  the  cities  stems  dis- 
proportionately from  the  ghetto  alums  where 
most  Negroes  live  Where  discrimination  Is 
added  to  low  sccio-economic  status,  in  other 
words,  violent  crime  rates  are  especially  high. 
To  describe  violent  crime  as  primarily  a 
ghetto  phenomenon  is  to  make  a  statement 
about  social  and  cultural  conditions,  not 
about  racial  characteristics  I  emphasize  that 
all  evidence  Indicatee  that  one  race  Is  no 
more  criminogenic  than  another.  Profes- 
sor Marvin  WoUgang.  the  eminent  sociolo- 
gist and  criminologist  who  served  as  co- 
director  of  research  for  the  Commission  on 
Violence,  recently  published  a  book  en  this 
subject  Solid  research  conducted  over  a  long 
period  of  years  shows  no  correlation  between 
race  and  crime  The  correlation  is  between 
the  total  environmental  and  human  condi- 
tions In  which  some  p«opIe  live  and  crime. 

Sixth,  the  victims  of  violent  crimes  In  the 
dtles  generally  have  the  same  characteristics 
as  the  offenders — that  Is.  they  tend  to  be 
nuLlea,  youths,  poor  persons,  and  blacks 
Against  the  dangerous  myth  that  violent 
crime  is  a  kind  of  Interracial  warfare.  I  cite 
the  fact  that  nine  out  of  ten  urban  homl- 
ddea.  aggravated  assaults,  and  rapes  Involve 
victims  and  offenders  of  the  same  race  An 
exception  is  robbery.  Our  studies  showed 
that  45  percent  of  urban  robberies  Involve 
Negroes  robbing  whites — very  often  young 
black  males  robbing  somewhat  older  white 
males. 

Seventh,   with   the  exception   of   robbery, 
vloieot  crimes  tend   to  b«  acts  of  passion 


among  intimates  and  acquaintances.  This  Is 
true  In  almost  half  the  cases  of  rape,  and  the 
great  majority  of  cases  of  assault  and  homi- 
cide. Robbery,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  com- 
mitted by  a  stranger  eight  out  of  ten  times. 
Finally,  the  greatest  proportion — by  far — 
of  all  serious  violence  is  comnUtted  by  re- 
peaters. In  a  study  of  10.000  boys  in  Phila- 
delphia. 037  boys — only  6  percent  of  those 
studied — accounted  for  53  percent  of  the 
homicides,  rapes,  and  assaults  known  to  the 
police  and  71  percent  of  the  robberies. 

In  sum.  violent  crime  in  the  cities  is 
committed  primarily  by  males  rather  than 
females,  youths  rather  than  older  people,  by 
the  poor  and  unskilled  rather  than  the 
more  successful,  by  ghetto  blacks  rather 
than  residents  of  naore  affluent  sections  of 
the  city.  The  highest  rates  of  violent  crime 
occur  in  the  population  where  these  charac- 
teristics all  intersect:  the  young,  poor,  Negro 
male. 

I  add  the  caveat  that  violent  crime  Is  not 
exclusively  a  province  of  ghetto  youth.  Al- 
coholics and  drug  addicts  who  are  a  danger 
to  their  fellow  citizens  come  from  all  strata 
of  society  The  thin  shell  of  civility  that 
houses  our  aggressive  Impulses  has  been 
known  to  crack  open  and  splay  violence  In 
some  of  the  so-called  "flnest  families"  In 
America.  On  the  other  hand,  the  social  path- 
ology that  exists  in  the  ghetto  does  not  turn 
every  poor,  young  Negro  male  Into  a  crim- 
inal, nor  even  a  majority  of  them. 

We  need  to  focus  our  attention  on  the 
inner-city  ghetto  because  that  Is  where  the 
major  problem  of  violent  crime  exists.  That 
Is  where  the  socially  destructive  forces  are  at 
work  breeding  violent  crime,  which  hastens 
the  decay  of  our  cities,  which  In  turn  breeds 
more  crime. 

There  are  certain  dispositions  in  American 
thinking  that  tend  to  block  our  understand- 
ing of  ghetto  problems.  We  are  a  hardwork- 
ing people  We  believe  hard  work  is  Im- 
portant because  we  believe  success — however 
we  choose  to  define  success — Is  the  Inevitable 
reward  for  h.ird  work  We  tend  to  regard  as 
morally  Inferior  those  who  are  failures.  We 
tend  to  say:  They  have  only  themselves  to 
blame. 

We  tend  also  to  forget  how.  for  hundreds 
of  years,  the  realities  of  American  life  have 
made  a  cruel  mockery  of  the  work-for-your- 
reward  ethic  for  the  black  segment  of  our 
population  We  boast  of  what  our  immigrant 
a.ices.ors  were  able  to  accomplish  while  Ig- 
noring the  fact  that  their  assimilation  came 
eauer  because  they  were  the  "right"  color. 
We  forget  that  they  came  from  Europe  with 
some  skills,  and  at  a  time  when  industry 
thrived  on  labor,  not  science  and  technology, 
and  welcomed  all  the  white  workers  it  cjuld 
get  We  forget  that  the  while  Immigrant 
ghettos  had  their  high  raies  of  crime  until 
they  were  assimilated  Into  the  larger  society, 
a  process  tha*.  often  required  several  gener- 
ations. Indeed,  the  success  of  white  Imml- 
graats  sUU  isn't  all  we  boast  it  to  be:  there 
are  still  twice  as  many  whites  living  below 
the  poverty  line  as  non-whites. 

Many  who  acknowledge  that  blacks  have 
been  pounded  to  despair  by  discrimination — 
a  .d  ma^y  who  don't — assume  that  Negro 
parents  do  not  bother  to  discipline  their 
children  and  take  no  interest  in  their  moral 
development.  Yet.  as  Robert  Coles,  the  well- 
known  Harvard  psychiatrist,  has  pointed  out. 
"Negro  children  probably  receive  more  punl- 
tively  enforced  reminders  of  what  Is  right 
and  wrong  than  any  other  segment  of  our 
population." 

But  consider  how  hollow  the  maternal  ad- 
monitions begin  to  sound  once  the  realities 
of  the  ghetto  start  to  impinge  on  a  black 
youngsters  awareness.  Like  every  American 
mother,  she  says:  "Work  hard  in  school:  It  Is 
the  only  way  to  get  ahead  "  What  measure 
of  reality  does  that  have  for  the  ghetto 
youth?  There  are  no  examples  of  educated, 
successful  men  in  his  immedUte  experience. 


His  father — If  he  has  one — and  the  men  up 
and  down  the  block  sweat  at  menial  and  In- 
termittent Jobs.  The  one  across  the  street 
with  the  fancy  convertible  isn't  working  for 
the  sanitation  department:  he's  pushing 
drugs  or  robbing  corner  grocery  stores. 

In  the  crowded  apartment  there  are  no 
quiet  places  for  study,  no  books  or  serious 
magazines,  no  canversatlons  to  stimulate  the 
Intellect  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the 
constant  lure  of  the  television  set.  The  aver- 
age young  ghetto  resident,  by  the  time  he 
Is  18,  will  have  spent  more  time  watching 
television  than  he  spent  In  school.  There  is 
also  the  lure  of  the  street  where  the  other 
children  are  running  and  playing,  often  deep 
into  the  night,  and  where  a  youngster  may 
have  to  engage  In  crime  or  the  use  of  dope 
to  be  accepted  by  his  peers.  Here  is  what 
Professor  Wolfgang  calls  the  sub-culture  of 
violence. 

The  neighborhood  school,  dilapidated  and 
poorly  equipped,  has  accommodated  Itself 
to  defeat.  It  asks  only  for  a  modicum  of 
discipline,  ignores  the  strivings  of  eager  stu- 
dents and  the  indifference  of  rebellious  stu- 
dents, and  automatically  promotes  to  the 
next  higher  grade  every  student  Just  so  It 
can  have  room  for  the  next  croo  of  under- 
educated   and    unmotivated   children. 

If  the  ghetto  youth  has  the  determination 
to  swim  against  the  tides  all  the  way  to  a 
high  school  diploma — and,  of  course,  many 
do  not— he  may  find  Job  or  further  educa- 
tional opportunities  waiting  for  him.  In  the 
past  few  years,  barriers  to  advancement  for 
high-school  educated  blacks  have  been  fall- 
irg.  If  he  drops  out,  as  so  many  do,  he  may 
find  the  doors  to  meaningful  Job  opportuni- 
ties closed  to  him.  In  the  American  value 
system  he  Is  now  a  full-fledged  failure,  and 
he  Is  quite  aware  of  It.  All  those  material 
comfjris  displayed  and  advertised  on  the 
television  screen  are  not  to  be  his — at  least 
not  by  legitimate  means. 

And  why  not  use  violence  to  get  what  he 
needs  to  Ue  somebody?  He  has  little  to  gain 
by  playing  according  to  society's  rules  and 
little  to  lose  by  not.  He  is  familiar  with  vio- 
lence. In  the  disintegrated  community  of 
the  ghetto,  violent  quarrels,  brawls,  and  ca- 
reers in  crime  are  commonplace.  Violence  is 
also  a  way  of  proving  manliness,  especially 
In  the  street  gangs  of  the  Inner  city.  The 
larger  society  apparently  does  not  find  vio- 
lence abhorrent:  violence  Is  a  constant  theme 
in  television  dramas,  and  violence  is  touted 
in  Amrrcin  folklore.  Americans  love  their 
guns:  ihsy  have,  as  I've  said,  the  highest 
gun-to-populatlon  ratio  of  any  nation  In  the 
world 

Considering  the  pressures,  frustrations,  and 
temptations  at  work  on  the  youth  In  our 
ghettos  the  wonder  Is  that  violent  crime 
rates  in  the  cities  are  not  higher  than  they 
are. 

And  yet.  conditions  In  the  ghettos  have 
been  Improving  During  this  past  decade  in- 
comes of  Negroes  in  cities  Increased,  the  pcr- 
csntage  cf  blacks  completing  high  school  rose, 
as  did  the  percentage  entering  universities, 
and  unemployment  rates  dropped  s:gn  fl- 
canily.  We  are  faced  with  an  appare.n  para- 
dox: While  conditions  have  been  Improving 
for  Inner-city  blacks,  rates  of  violent  crime 
among  them  have  been  soaring.  As  closely  as 
the  Commission  on  Violence  could  determine, 
the  combined  rate  of  violent  crimes — per  unit 
of  population — has  increased  100  percent 
during  the  last  ten  years 

A  partial  answer  to  this  paradox  Is  that 
real  gains  for  blacks  have  still  left  significant 
gaps  between  their  condlllons  and  those  of 
whites.  Thus,  for  example,  the  Negro  unem- 
ployment rate  continues  to  be  about  twice 
that  for  whites.  And  unemployment  among 
Dlack  teenagers  In  cities  has  actually  been 
Increasing.  Last  year  it  stood  at  25  percent, 
which  was  two-and-a-half  times  the  unem- 
ployment rate  for  white  teenagers 

But  secondly,  demographic  changes  in  this 
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country  would  lead  one  to  expect  an  increase 
m  violent  crime.  The  age  group  most  Involved 
in  violent  crime.  16  to  24.  has  soared  both  In 
number  and  proportion  of  the  total  popula- 
tion— from  20  million  ten  years  ago  to  29  mil- 
lion today,  and  from  11  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation to  almost  15  percent.  The  Increasing 
urbanization  of  our  society  also  helps  to  ac- 
count for  the  rise  In  violent  crime.  Actually, 
in  the  past  ten  years,  the  spectacular  growth 
has  taken  place  in  the  suburbs.  Mldd'e-class. 
mostly  affluent  whites,  have  been  moving  out 
of  the  cities,  leaving  them  increasingly  to  the 
poor,  black  population,  which  suffers  Inade- 
quate services  financed  by  a  declining  tax 
base.  Another  demographic  trend  of  some 
bearing  is  the  increasing  InstabUlty  of  Amer- 
ican families.  Divorces  and  separations  are 
on  the  rise  In  every  segment  of  the  popula- 
Uon.  but  nowhere  as  spectacularly  as  among 
poor  bUcks  In  our  cities.  At  present,  only  22 
percent  of  the  poor  black  chUdren  In  the 
central  cities  live  with  both  parents.  Ten 
years  ago,  half  of  the  children  in  that  cate- 
gory lived  With  both — a  sad  circumstance 
that  should  have  been  Improved,  not  per- 
mitted to  grow  worse.  This  is  probably  a  ma- 
jor consequence  of  our  anachronistic  welfare 
system. 

A  third  factor  has  been  a  vast  Increase  in 
the  number  of  firearms  In  private  hands. 
Sales  of  long  guns,  the  Commission  en  Vio- 
lence found,  doubled  from  1962  to  1968.  In 
that  same  period,  sales  of  handguns  quad- 
rupled. 

Fourthly,  we  are  living  In  a  time  of  pro- 
found changes — technological,  occupational, 
social  and  cultural.  Times  of  great  change 
alter  how  we  work,  think  and  live.  They  set 
us  adrift  from  our  moorings  and  create  ten- 
sions and  uncertainties.  If  American  parents 
seem  unduly  permissive.  If  they  appear  to  be 
unsure  about  the  values  to  encourage  in 
their  children  and  the  standards  to  Impose, 
perhaps  It  is  because  American  society  has 
already  changed  greatly  since  their  own 
childhood  and  is  destined  to  change  even 
more  In  the  future.  In  the  absence  of  clear- 
cut  expectations  and  standards,  the  tradi- 
tional social  controls  have  lost  their  grip, 
and  violence  is  one  result  of  the  breakdown. 
This  may  explain  why  violence  Is  rising 
among  youth  In  affluent,  middle-class  homes, 
as  well  as  In  the  ghettos. 

A  fifth  and  related  change:  Events  In  the 
1960's  have  served  to  diminish  the  respect 
accorded  the  Institutions  of  government.  The 
spectacle  of  governors  defying  federal  court 
orders,  of  policemen  beating  demonstrators, 
of  mobs  looting  stores  with  Impunity,  of  some 
college  students  destroying  property  and  then 
den^andlng  amnesty,  of  elected  officials  ex- 
posed In  corruption — all  these,  and  more, 
have  served  to  encourage  a  cynical  disrespect 
for  law  ard  law-making  Institutions. 

Besides  encouraging  the  attitude  that  law- 
ful behavior  Is  "Just  for  suckers."  such  events 
tend  to  give  direct  legitimacy  to  violence. 
The  deep  divisions  within  our  country  set  off 
tensions  and  anger,  but  the  readiness  with 
which  some  groups  give  violent  expression 
to  their  anger  and  Impatience  creates  an 
appealing,  contagious,  but  very  dangerous 
object  lesson.  Urban  riots  had  a  powerful 
lesson  for  ghetto  youth:  that  It  Is  perfectly 
all  right  to  vent  one's  dissatisfactions  In  acts 
of  violence.  More  recently,  violence — as  dis- 
tinguished, of  course,  from  peaceful  protest 
or  demonstration — on  the  nation's  campuses 
has  probably  had  an  effect  even  more  power- 
ful. If  the  most  privileged  young  people  can 
have  their  violent  donnybrooks.  a  ghetto 
youth  is  entitled  to  ask,  "Why  shouldn't  I?" 
Of  course  the  frustrations  of  ghetto  life 
are  very  real.  The  frustrations  In  recent  years 
have  been  especially  deep  because  of  the 
so-called  revolution  of  rising  expectations. 
Life  for  Americans  generally  has  grown  more 
comfortable  and  rewarding,  there  have  been 
noticeable  Improvements  for  the  poor,  but 
delivery  of  improvements  In  the  ghetto  haa 
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not  kept  pace  with  the  political  promises  or 
with  what  the  poor  and  disadvantaged  have 
come  to  expect.  It  Is  hardly  surprising  that 
the  resulting  frustrations  give  rise  to  violent 
crime. 

There  remains  one  very  obvious  reason 
for  mounting  crime  In  our  society:  the  in- 
creasing failure  of  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies to  cope  with  It.  Consider  the  grim 
sUtlatlcs.  Probably  ten  million  serious  crimes 
were  committed  In  the  United  States  last 
year.  About  half  of  these  crlmee  were  never 
reported  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. Only  12  percent  of  those  ten  million 
crimes  resulted  In  the  arrest  of  anyone.  Only 
6  percent  resulted  In  the  conviction  of  any- 
one, and  this  6  percent  Included  many  pleas 
to  lesser  offenses.  Only  I'/j  percent  resulted 
In  the  Incarceration  of  anyone.  And  of  those 
who  were  Incarcerated,  most  will  return  to 
prison  another  time  for  additional  offenses. 
As  Lloyd  Cutler,  eminent  lawyer  and  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Violence  Commission, 
remarked  of  these  statistics:  "It  would  be 
hard  to  argue  that  crime  does  not  pay.  The 
sad  fact  Is  that  our  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tem, as  presently  operated,  does  not  deter, 
does  not  detect,  does  not  convict,  and  does 
not  correct." 

As  crimes  go  unpunished,  and  as  criminals 
go  through  the  corrections  system  changed 
for  the  worse  Instead  of  better,  it  is  no  won- 
der crime  Is  on  the  Increase, 
rv 
Police  departments  In  American  cities  are 
understaffed  and  underequlpped.  Police  are 
undereducated    and   undertralned.   Juvenile 
courts  have  failed   to   live  up   to  their  hu- 
mane Ideal.  The  lower  courts  in  which  most 
adults    are    tried    too    often    have    crowded 
dockets,  Inadequate  procedures  for  Investi- 
gating the  defendant  and  circumstances,  and 
necessarily  shoddy  ways  of  dispensing  Jus- 
tice. The  Jails  in  which  indigent  defendants 
sit  awaiting  trial  have  been  aptly  described 
as    "rabbit    warrens."    Prisons    have    earned 
the  label  "schools  for  criminals."  Inside  pris- 
on  walls   are   terrorist  societies  ruled   more 
by    prisoners    themselves    than    by    guards. 
Lacking    equipment    and    sufficient    profes- 
sional   staff,    prison    training    programs    are 
outmoded    and    rehabilitation    services    are 
wholly  Inadequate.  At  the  end  of  their  terms, 
most  prisoners  are  thrust  out  on  the  street 
without  meaningful  help  in  readjustment. 
The   Crime   Commission   studied   the   de- 
plorable conditions  of  our  criminal  Justice 
system  and.  In  its  1967  Report,  made  dozens 
of  thoughtful  recommendations  for  improv- 
ing  all    Its   aspects — police,   courts,    correc- 
tions.   The    National    Commission    on    Vio- 
lence added  a  few  recommendations  of  Its 
own,   mostly   having  to  do  with   Improving 
coordination  among  the  various  agencies  of 
the   system.   We   recommended   that   urban 
governments  form  Offices  of  Criminal  Justice 
to  Improve  coordination  at  the  local  level. 
We  urged  citizens  to  form  advisory  groups 
In  local  areas  to  help  with  that  effort.  We 
suggested  that  leading  citizens  be  invited  to 
form    a    privately    financed    National    Citi- 
zens Justice  Center  to  encourage  Improve- 
ments in  the  criminal  Justice  system  at  all 
levels,    through    private   citizens'    groups   as 
well  as  government  agencies. 

This  Is  not  the  occasion  for  detailing 
the  recommendations  of  either  of  the  two 
commissions.  But  I  do  want  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  one  additional  recommendation 
of  the  Violence  Commission — namely,  that 
we  as  a  nation  "give  concrete  expression  of 
our  concern  about  crime  by  a  solemn  na- 
tional commitment  to  double  our  invest- 
ment in  the  administration  of  Justice  as 
rapidly  as  such  an  Investment  can  be  wisely 
planned  and  utilized." 

At  present,  our  entire  criminal  Justice 
system  in  this  country — federal,  state,  and 
local — receives  less  than  2  percent  of  all 
government  revenues  and  less  than  three- 
quarters    of    one    percent    of    our    national 


Income.  We  spend  less  on  this  pitifully  In- 
adequate system  than  we  do  on  federal  agri- 
culture programs  and  little  more  than  we 
do  on  the  space  program. 

ResponslbUlty  for  police,  courts,  and  cor- 
rections has  resided  mostly  with  state  and 
local  governments.  That  is  as  It  should  be. 
But  these  governments  do  not  have  the  fi- 
nancial resources  to  deepen  their  investment 
In  Improving  the  criminal  justice  system. 
The  financial  ccanmltment  must  be  a  fed- 
eral one.  The  federal  government,  after  all, 
takes  the  lion's  share  of  tax  revenues;  It 
ought  to  take  the  major  financial  respon- 
sibility for  deterring  crime,  administering 
jusUce  fairly,  and  bringing  wrongdoers  back 
Into  a  productive  role  In  society. 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  esti- 
mates that  19  billion  dollars  annually  wUl 
be  freed  for  domestic  programs  once  our 
military  engagement  ends  in  Southeast  Asia. 
A  host  of  long-neglected  needs  at  home 
will  be  competing  for  these  dollars.  The 
criminal  justice  system  Is  only  one  of  them. 
We  otight  to  proceed  now  to  plan  the  use 
of  those  future  dollars  wisely.  A  firm  com- 
mitment now.  in  the  form  of  the  organic 
legislation,  to  Increase  greatly  our  expendi- 
tures on  the  criminal  Justice  system  would 
permit  planners  within  the  system  to 
make  effective  reforms  once  the  money  be- 
comes available. 

V 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the  criminal 
justice  system  should  be  given  priority  over 
all  the  other  competing  needs  of  our  society. 
Quite  the  contrary.  In  our  rejKjrt  to  the 
President,  the  National  Commission  on  Vio- 
lence spoke  of  the  twin  objectives  of  mak- 
ing violence  "both  urmecessary  and  unre- 
warding "  Neither  corrective  approach  will 
succeed  without  the  other.  Making  violence 
unrewarding  is  a  Job  for  law  enforcement 
agencies.  Making  violence  unnecessary  is 
nothing  less  than  the  task  of  giving  all 
Americans  a  satisfactory  stake  in  the  life 
of  the  community. 

We  must  seek  to  eradicate  poverty  where 
It  persists.  Improve  education  where  It  Is 
deficlen;.  and  provide  health  care  in  areas  of 
the  community  where  it  is  Inadequate  and 
beyond  the  financial  reach  of  citizens.  Ef- 
forts to  remake  our  cities  must  Include  steps 
to  eliminate  the  ghettos,  to  provide  decent 
housing  for  everyone,  to  build  effective  mass 
transits  (especially  for  those  who  cannot 
afford  automobiles),  and  to  assure  adequate 
measures  for  the  upkeep  of  every  neighbor- 
hood. Our  national  goal  should  be  the  dig- 
nity cf  work  for  every  citizen  capable  of 
work.  Our  overriding  goal,  in  all  such  pro- 
grams, should  be  to  provide  every  dtlzen 
a  stake  In  the  community.  The  citizen  who 
has  much  to  gain  by  living  by  the  rules  and 
m  concert  with  his  fellow  clUzens  has  much 
to  lose  by  defying  the  rules  and  rebuking 
the  community. 

I  add  the  caution  that  "we  ought  not  to 
pursue  these  social  measures  merely  in  the 
name  of  crime  eradication  The  high  correla- 
tion of  the  outward  symbols  of  deprivation- 
bad  housing,  low  educational  achievement, 
high  unemployment— with  violent  crime 
does  not  mean  that  improvements  in  the 
former  will  lead  Inexorably  to  complete  elim- 
ination of  the  latter.  Physical  conditions  can 
be  changed  by  concerted  effort,  but  attitudes 
and  habits  will  change  only  through  Inner 
enlightenment.  The  human  animal  is  com- 
plex, and  there  Is  more  to  violent  crime  than 
a  simple  reaction  to  aUenatlng  circum- 
stances. 

We  ought  to  undertake  these  social  reform 
measures,  rather,  because  they  are  the 
proper,  humane  things  to  do.  Reordering  our 
national  priorities  to  give  new  emphasis  to 
the  quality  of  life  for  every  c4tl7«n  Is  a 
realistic  goal  for  this  affluent  society.  It  Is  a 
worthy  new  phase  for  a  nation  that  has  sub- 
dued a  continent  physically  and  acctwi- 
pllshed  so  much  technrtoglcally. 
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Thea«  axe  matters  not  to  be  left  to  gov- 
erament  alone.  It  Is  the  Job  of  all  of  ua.  aa 
private  citlzena.  to  aeek  deep  underatandlng 
of  the  probleta  of  violence  in  our  soolety.  to 
voice  concern  over  the  deflclendea  in  our  bo- 
clety  that  give  rtae  to  violence,  and  to  help 
remedy  these  deflclendea  In  our  private  ca- 
pacities. It  is  the  Job  of  loofti  schools, 
churches,  and  citizen -group*  to  emphaataa 
and  transmit,  more  effectively  than  they 
have  In  the  past,  the  values  that  will  make 
our  society  more  humane  and  leas  violent. 
It  Is  also  their  Job  to  lend  encouragement  to 
youth  to  participate  creatively  In  the  so- 
ciety. It  Is  the  Job  of  our  nation's  scholars 
to  aeek  a  better  understanding  of  the  roots 
of  violence,  and  to  design  and  evaluate  more 
effective  measures  for  discouraging  violence 
And  it  Is  the  Job  of  all  of  us— but  especially 
of  those  privileged  by  education — to  repudi- 
ate violence  and  live  by  the  precepts  of  tol- 
erance, reasonableness,  and  civility,  so  that 
others  may  see  that  violence  is  unnecessary 
and — measured  by  the  highest  standard — 
truly  unrewarding. 

I  conclude  this  overview  of  a  troublesome 
national  problem  with  two  quotations  from 
the  report  of  the  Violence  Commission  to  the 
President    We  said: 

"Order  is  Indispensable  to  society,  law  Is 
Indispensable  to  order,  and  enforcement  Is 
Indispensable  to  law  " 

And  then  f.o  make  the  thought  complete, 
and  legitimate,  we  added: 

"The  Jvistlce  and  the  decency  of  the  law 
and  Its  enforcement  are  not  simply  embel- 
lishments, but  rather  the  Indispensable  con- 
dition of  respect  for  law  and  civil  peace  In 
a  free  society  " 
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DUMP-THE-DRAFT 
DOUBLET  ALK 


TALK     IS 


Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
proposal  for  a  volunteer  military  to  re- 
place our  current  draft  Is  accepted  by 
Just  about  every  Oovemment  and  mili- 
tary leader  as  a  preferable  course  It  has 
been  studied  and  restudled  by  Presiden- 
tial commissions,  by  Pentagon  ofUcials. 
by  private  organizations,  ad  Infinitum. 
We  have  reached  the  saturation  point 
on  this  Issue.  It  is  time  to  act — not  1  year 
from  now.  not  2  years  from  now.  not  In 
the  next  fiscal  year  or  the  fiscal  year 
after  that — but  now. 

One  of  the  best  expositions  of  the  con- 
cerns expressed  on  both  sides  of  the  is- 
sue is  contained  in  an  article  written  by 
J,  Robert  Moskin.  foreign  editor  of  Look 
magazine,  and  published  in  Look  for 
February  23.  1971.  Both  for  its  depth  and 
Its  clarity,  the  article  deserves  careful 
attention  in  our  consideration  of  the 
military  service  issue.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkord, 
as  follows: 

Th«  ODMP-THC-DRArr     Talk      Is     DotTBLi- 

TAUt— Uncle     Sam     Still     Wants     You. 

Kid 

(By  J.  Robert  Moskin) 

Dont  count  on  the  end  of  the  draft  when 
tb«  Selective  Service  law  expires  this  June. 
The  Pentagon  brass  and  their  political  allies 
are  ganging  up  to  keep  their  good  old  red- 
whlte-and-blue  draft  alive  After  22  years. 
they  are  not  about  to  let  go.  They  say 
they  need  more  draftees  for  mudslogging 
combat  Jobs.  Uncle  Sam  still  wants  you,  kid. 

It's  not  fair.  I  suppose,  to  remember  a 
presidential  candidates  promise  more  than 
two  years  after  be  is  elected,  but  Richard 
NlxoQ  has  not  forgotten  that  on  October  17. 
19«8.  he  told  the  nation  be  would  end  con- 
scription.   He    may   someday,    but    now.    his 


Nauonal  Security  Council.  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  etc.. 
are  all  busy  flguring  how  to  extend  the  draft 
again  this  spring. 

Although  Mr  Nixon,  as  President,  has  re- 
peated his  promise,  he  has  always  whiffled 
on  timing  He  has  pulled  306,000  men  out  of 
Vietnam,  but  he  still  insisu  the  draft  must 
be  renewed.  He  agrees — in  principle — that 
we  can  manage  with  an  all-volunteer  armed 
force,  but,  in  fact,  he  gives  the  nod  to  the 
generals. 

L*ft  to  themselves,  the  generals  would 
never  dump  the  draft,  and  pressure  from 
thoa*  who  oppose  It  cannot  match  the  Mg 
guns  Of  the  Pentagon-political  alliance  Sen 
John  Stennls  of  Mississippi,  the  chairman 
Of  the  crucial  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, believes  "the  flneet  thing  that  can 
happen  to  these  young  men"  is  to  force  them 
to  learn  cloee-order  drill,  KP  and  rifle  flrlng 
And  Rep  p  Edward  Hebert  of  Louisiana, 
chairman  of  the  powerful  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  says,  '"I  don't  think  you'll 
ever  have  an  all-volunteer  army.  .  His- 
tory shows  you  cant  have  one  ...  a  volun- 
teer army  is  a  dream." 

The  draft's  opponenu  range,  surprisingly 
from  conservative  Sen  Barry  Goldwater  to 
liberal  Sen  Mark  Hatfleld,  and  from  the 
rtght-handed  youth  group,  to  the  left-handed 
NaUonal  Council  to  Repeal  the  Draft  The 
White  House  Conference  on  Youth  Is  against 
It.  But  some  kind  of  nUracle  would  be  needed 
for  the  opposition  to  win  the  coming  con- 
gressional battle.  The  Admlnutratlon  and 
the  draft  lovers  hold  the  high  ground. 

Everyone  realizes  the  draft  Is  dangerous  for 
young  people  and  other  living  things.  It  has 
distorted  the  lives  of  millions  of  young  men 
Since  19«5,  more  than  15  million  young 
Americans  have  been  Inducted  for  24  months' 
service,  and  countless  more  have  enlisted 
under  the  draft's  threat.  At  least  30.000  have 
gone  into  exile,  hundreds  Into  Jail  In  Viet- 
nam, an  Army  draftee's  chance  of  being 
killed  or  seriously  wounded  has  been  almost 
t«nce  as  high  as  that  of  sn  enlistee  Well 
over  half  the  Army's  enlisted  dead  have  been 
iraftees. 

When  the  Johnson  AdmlnlstraUon  used 
the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  Incident  to  JusUfy  Its 
massive  19«5  buildup  In  Vietnam.  It  made 
a  horrendous  mistake— a  mistake  Nixon  has 
never  corrected.  It  rejected  using  the  na- 
tion's military  reserves  because,  being  older 
and  being  voters,  they  had  too  much  politi- 
cal clout.  Instead,  It  used  the  draft  law  al- 
ready on  the  books.  Increased  draft  calls 
and  ordered  reluctant  young  men  to  flght 
and  die. 

The  decision  seemed  smart  The  youngsters 
threatened  with  conscrlpUon  were  unorga- 
nized Who  would  make  a  fuss?  But  this  de- 
cision tore  the  nation  apart.  It  was  one 
reason  for  the  violent  and  Impassioned  op- 
poaition  to  this  war  It  helped  popularize  the 
peace  movement,  disrupt  the  nation's  col- 
leges, destroy  Lyndon  Johnson  and  put  the 
Republican  party  in  the  White  House. 

Promising  to  end  the  draft  as  soon  as  the 
Vietnam  Involvement  allowed  It.  Candidate 
Nixon  said  in  1968.  "Today  all  across  our 
country  we  face  a  crlsU  of  oonfldence  No- 
where Is  It  more  acute  than  among  our 
young  people.  They  recognize  the  draft  as 
an  Infringement  on  their  liberty  which  It  Is 
To  thetn.  It  represents  a  government  Insensi- 
tive to  their  nghu.  a  government  callous  to 
their  status  as  free  men.  They  ask  for  Justice 
and  they  deserve  It  '  Nixon  won  the  election 
by  Ju8»  over  500.000  votes  out  of  73  million- 
his  anti-draft  pitch  helped. 

Hatred  of  conscription  Is  as  old  as  the  na- 
tion; uncounted  Americans  came  here  to 
eecape  European  conscrlpUon,  Only  In  our 
own  Ume.  the  era  of  the  cold  "war  "  the 
Korean  "war"  and  the  Vietnam  "war"  has 
the  United  SUtee  accepted  a  draft  without 
a  major,  declared  war.  Por  most  of  our  his- 
tory, we  have  had  freedom  from  conscrlpUon 
We've  lost  It. 


White  House  adviser  Dr  Martin  Anderson 
the  34-year-old  Dartmouth  ROTC  graduate 
who  first  interested  Richard  Nixon  in  the 
draft  problem,  says.  "The  draft  is  the  last 
vestige  of  Involuntary  servlture  we  have  left 
In  the  country.""  He  adds.  ""We  don't  draft 
policemen.  Why  draft  people  Into  the  armed 
forces?" 

Two  months  after  bis  Inauguration.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  created  a  special  Commission 
on  an  All-Volunteer  Armed  PVjrce  to  tell  him 
how  to  end  the  draft  and  set  up  a  volunteer 
armed  service.  He  chose  a  distinguished 
group  headed  by  Thomas  8.  Oates,  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Morgan 
Guaranty  Trust  Co.  and  former  Secretary  of 
Defense.  It  included  two  former  Supreme  Al- 
lied  Commanders  In  Europe,  Gen.  Laurls 
Norstad  and  Gen.  Alfred  Gruenther, 

The  Commission  reported  to  the  President 
last  February.  Its  recommendaUon  was  unan- 
imous and  crystal -clear :  End  the  draft  by 
July  1.  1971.  And  create  an  all-volunteer 
military  force  and  reserves,  primarily  by  rais- 
ing the  pay  of  enlisted  flrst-termers  and  by 
using  manpower  efficiently. 

The  Commission  concluded  straightaway - 
"We  unanimously  believe  that  the  nation's 
interests  will  be  better  served  by  an  all- 
volunteer  force,  supported  by  an  effective 
stand-by  draft,  than  by  a  mixed  force  of 
volunteers  and  conscripts.  ...  We  have  satis- 
fied ourselves  that  a  volunteer  force  will  not 
Jeopardize  national  security,  and  we  believe 
It  will  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  military 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  our  society." 

Again.  President  Nixon  whiffled.  He  agreed 
with  his  Commission— In  principle— but  re- 
jected the  July  1.  1971.  date  to  end  the  draft. 
He  has  been  commanding  an  armed  force  of 
nearly  three  million  and  fighting  a  war  for 
which,  he  fears,  not  enough  Americans  would 
show  up  He  said,  "No  one  can  predict  with 
precision  whether  or  not.  or  precisely  when. 
we  can  end  conscription." 

Last  April.  President  Nixon  promised  to 
recommend  to  Congress  12  billion  for  addi- 
tional military  pay  and  benefits,  especially 
for  those  serving  their  first  two  years  But 
this  pay  raise  would  not  begin  until  fiscal 
1973,  after  the  present  draft  law  expires. 

In  the  civilian  bureaucracy  of  the  Penta- 
gon, the  Nixon  AdmlnlstraUon  started  Proj- 
ect Volunteer,  to  find  out  how  future  pay  in- 
creases should  be  applied  and  how  to  make 
mlUtary  life  more  attractive.  Project  Volun- 
teer studied  500  Ideas  and  decided  better  pay, 
better  housing,  better  educational  opportu- 
nities, better  use  of  men  are  among  the  most 
serious    needs. 

Despite  the  shuddering  doubts  of  many 
senior  uniformed  offlcers.  a  variety  of  "radi- 
cal" experiments  are  now  being  tried,  and 
annoying  "Mickey  Mouse"  rules  scrapped. 
Reveille  and  bed  checks  are  out;  beer  Is  per- 
mitted In  barracks;  hair  may  be  worn  longer. 
Belatedly,  the  Army  Is  trying  to  clean  up  its 
barnyard.  For  the  present  generation.  It  may 
already  be  toa  late.  Says  Selective  Service  Di- 
rector Dr.  Curtis  W.  Tarr,  "You  could  break 
your  back  appealing  to  people  who  are  now 
19." 

Of  course,  it  is  easier  to  raise  an  armed 
force  with  a  draft  than  to  have  to  make  a 
military  career  appealing.  But  we  could  de- 
mand that  the  generals  get  off  their  duffs 
and  do  their  job  without  resorting  to  the 
threat  of  prison  for  19-year-old8. 

The  top  Pentagon  chiefs  have  publicly 
sworn  their  loyalty  to  the  new  Ideas,  pressed 
on  them  by  Assistant  Secretary  for  Man- 
power and  Reserve  Affairs  Roger  T.  Kelley. 
"I  believe  deeply  in  the  all-volunteer  concept 
now.  I  didn't  earlier  A  conscripted  army  has 
an  almost  unlimited  tolerance  for  wasting 
people."  Kelley  told  me.  "If  you  can  go  to 
thfc  well  as  often  as  you  wUh,  It  makes  It 
easy  to  misuse  human  resources,"  He  adds, 
"An  all-volunteer  organization  should  be  a 
better-managed  organization,  a  smaller  or- 
ganization and  a  higher-paid  organization 
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than  what  we  have  now."  But  then  Kelley 
does  the  Pentagon  fllp-fiop  and  supports  the 
push  to  renew  the  draft:  "Certainly  nothing 
less  than  a  two-year  extension  makes  sense. 
From  a  national-security  viewpoint,  Id  like 
to  see  a  longer  extension,"' 

The  Army,  which  has  the  greatest  recrult- 
iTkg  problem,  has  appointed  Lt,  Gen.  G.  I. 
Forsythe,  a  veteran  Vietnam  commander  and 
University  of  Montana  ROTC  graduate,  as 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  for 
the  Modern  Volunteer  Army.  Says  General 
Forsjrthe.  "I  dont  want  to  get  rid  of  the 
draft.  Neither  does  General  Westmoreland. 
The  draft  has  to  be  extended  this  year.  It  Is 
inherent  In  our  national  value  system  to 
have  a  [draft]  law  on  the  books."  Others  In 
the  Pentagon  told  me  candidly  that  the 
military  must  demonstrate  some  movement 
toward  an  all-volunteer  force  not  so  much 
to  end  the  draft  as  to  make  Its  renewal  easier 
politically. 

If  one  looks  at  the  figures  coldly,  the  draft's 
value  may  seem  highly  exaggerated.  The 
great  majority  of  men  on  active  duty  in  our 
armed  forces  today  volunteered.  Of  the  total 
active-duty  force  of  2.9  million,  only  368,000 
are  actual  draftees.  All  900.000  men  with 
more  than  four  years  service  are  profes- 
sionals, and  so  are  at  least  a  third  of  those 
with  fewer  than  four  years.  The  rest  are 
draftees  and  draft-Induced  volunteers. 

""True  volunteers"  (not  draft  Inspired) 
now  total  250,000  a  year.  To  man  an  all- 
volunteer  force  of  2.5  million,  only  75,000 
more  men  must  volunteer  from  the  qualified 
1.5  minion  who  turn  19  each  year.  And  the 
Administration  hopes  to  be  slightly  below 
the  2.5  million  force  level  by  mld-'72. 

Those  who  love  the  draft  push  more  emo- 
tional arguments:  "I  did  my  time;  why 
shouldn't  they?"  "It"8  their  duty  to  their 
country."  "Let"s  put  some  of  those  hippies 
In  uniform."  "We  can't  have  our  armed  forces 
dependent  on  blacks  and  poor,"  But  as  Mar- 
Un  Anderson  says,  when  he  talks  of  offlcers 
who  voice  pride  In  their  uniform,  "One  coiUd 
ask  them:  'Sir,  do  you  think  your  profession 
U  so  bad  you  have  to  force  people  to  Join 
It?"  •• 

Those  who  want  to  end  the  draft  fought 
their  first  pitched  battle  In  Washington's 
sticky  heat  last  August.  Senators  Hatfleld 
and  Goldwater  combined  their  disparate 
forces  to  try  to  put  the  Gates  Commission 
pay  recommendations  Into  effect  Immedi- 
ately, so  that  the  draft  would  become  un- 
necessary by  June  Senator  Stennls,  a  staunch 
friend  of  the  mlUtary  (but  then  so  is  ex- 
Major  General  Goldwater) .  manned  the 
ramparts,  labeled  the  proposal  "half-baked" 
and  "a  picked  chicken  in  a  hailstorm"  and 
asserted,  '"I  do  not  buy  all  of  this  volunteer- 
army  concept,  by  any  means."'  The  White 
House  and  the  Pentagon  massed  behind 
Chairman  Stennls  and  won  the  day.  The  re- 
sult wasn't  close,  but  35  senators  did  vote 
for  the  Oates  Commission  recommendations. 
Clearly,  the  fight  Isn't  over  yet. 

In  all  the  double-talk,  there  are  two 
phrases  to  watch  carefully.  One  Is  "the  end 
of  the  draft,"  and  the  other  Is  "zero  draft 
call,"  President  Nixon  uses  them  Interchange- 
ably, but  there  Is  a  vital  difference. 

To  end  the  draft  means  to  take  away  the 
right  of  the  executive  branch  to  order  young 
men  into  uniform.  This  can  be  done  In  two 
ways.  One  Is  to  repeal  the  1948  Selective 
Service  Act.  which  set  up  the  draft  machin- 
ery. The  Selective  Service  System,  4,102  local 
draft  boards,  the  lottery,  etc  ,  would  all  be 
abolished.  Nothing  would  remain.  Senator 
Hatfield  favors  this  tactic.  The  other  way  Is 
for  the  Congress  to  refuse  to  renew  the  Mili- 
tary Selective  Service  Act  of  1967,  which  gives 
the  President  the  power  to  Induct  draftees. 
The  Selective  Service  System  would  remain, 
but  no  one  covild  be  drafted  after  June  30 

Zero  draft  call  Is  quite  another  matter.  It 
means  that  the  Selective  Service  System 
suys  Intact,   and   the   President   keeps  the 


power  to  Induct  young  men  at  will,  but  be 
chooses  not  to  draft  anyone  for  a  particular 
month  or  longer  period.  (The  last  time  this 
happened  was  back  In  1961.)  If  the  President 
decides  that  draftees  are  needed,  for  what- 
ever reason,  he  has  the  power  to  call  them 
up  Instantly  without  Congress's  approval. 
For  every  young  man,  the  threat  remains. 

Obviously,  the  zero-draft -call  approach 
would  suit  the  military  best.  They  are  candid 
about  that.  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  Laird 
has  said  U.S.  troops  will  not  be  In  ground 
combat  after  this  summer,  but  he  still  sees 
July  1,  1973 — nearly  two  and  a  half  years 
from  now — as  the  "goal"  for  getting  draft 
calls  down  to  zero.  That  Is  far  enough  Into 
the  future  to  be  pie  In  the  sky — and  on  the 
safe  side  of  the  next  presidential  election. 

The  congressional  battle  this  spring  will 
be  fought  furiously  on  three  fronts :  1 )  draft 
reform.  2)  renewal  of  the  President's  power 
to  Induct  draftees  and  3)  a  money  package 
for  an  all-volunteer  force. 

ORAIT    RETOBM 

President  Nixon  has  already  tried  to  make 
the  draft  I'alrer,  He  set  up  the  lottery  and 
stopped  deferments  for  reasons  of  occupa- 
tion, fatherhood  and  most  graduate  study. 
New  he  wants  Congress  to  wipe  out  defer- 
ments for  future  undergraduate  students. 

If  undergraduate  deferments  are  elimi- 
nated, a  college  student  with  a  low  lottery 
number  would  be  called  up  In  his  sophomore 
or  Junior  year.  There  is  no  plan  to  hold  the 
lottery  so  that  a  young  man  gets  a  number 
when  he  Is  16  or  17  and,  if  he  draws  a  low  one, 
can  do  his  military  service  before  starting 
college.  Selective  Service  Director  Tarr,  him- 
self a  former  college  president,  says,  "I  don't 
think  It  hurts  to  Interrupt  a  college  educa- 
tion." 

A  Pentagon  official  told  me,  "You  have  a  lot 
of  people  In  universities  who  want  to  avoid 
the  draft.  A  lot  of  trouble  on  campuses  comes 
from  these  people."  Tarr,  who  favors  ending 
the  undergraduate  deferment,  says,  "I  think 
we're  going  to  get  It." 

But  draft  reform  won't  solve  the  basic 
problem  because  the  military  can  take  a 
scant  fraction  of  the  young  men  available. 
Only  163.500  were  Inducted  last  year,  and 
even  fewer  are  supposed  to  be  drafted  In 
1971. 

Those  who  want  to  avoid  the  draft  have 
grown  sophisticated.  They  now  find  escape 
hatches  in  the  regulations  for  physical  stand- 
ards for  Induction.  They  avoid  the  draft  with 
such  relatively  minor  defects  as  braces  on 
their  teeth,  asthma,  acne,  high  blood  pressure 
or  a  nervous  stomach.  One  draft  official  ad- 
mitted, "If  a  guy  wants  to  strongly  enough 
and  has  time  and  money,  he  can  get  around 
the  draft,"  As  Candidate  Nixon  said  two 
years  ago.  "In  the  long  run,  the  only  way 
to  stop  the  inequities  Is  to  stop  using  the 
system.  It  does  not  work  fairly,  and  given  the 
facts  of  American  life.  It  Jvist  can't." 

THE    PRESroXNT'S    INDtTCTION    POWER 

That  this  battle  comes  In  an  odd-num- 
bered year  Is  no  accident.  No  President  or 
congressman  wants  to  renew  the  draft  In  an 
election  year. 

Earnest  draft  lovers  prefer  to  extend  the 
Induction  authority  for  four  more  years. 
They  will  probably  have  to  settle  for  two 
years — or  for  one.  If  we  vrtll  really  get  out 
of  ground  combat  In  Vietnam  this  summer. 

The  alternative  to  renewing  the  President's 
Induction  authority  Is,  by  definition,  an  all- 
volunteer  military.  All  the  arguments  against 
a  voluntary  force  will  be  dragged  out  again 
now.  "It  exposes  the  brave,  the  foolhardy, 
the  patriotic,  the  poor/ black.  It  favors  the 
non-venturesome,  the  ungrateful  and  the 
well-to-do,"  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor,  former 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  told  me. 

It  Is  charged  that  an  all-volunteer  force 
will  attract  too  many  blacks  and  poor.  The 
Gates  Commission  studied  this  acctisatlon 
and  decided  It  was  not  tree.  The  military 


seem  to  agree,  because,  they  say,  many 
poorly  educated  blacks  cannot  meet  the  mili- 
tary's mental  standards. 

Some  fear  a  volunteer  force  will  create  a 
military  class.  But  most  enlisted  men  today, 
plus  the  vast  majority  of  offlcers,  are  "true 
volunteers"  already.  Drafting  reluctant  pri- 
vates will  not  prevent  the  rise  of  a  military 
elite.  That  has  to  be  done  by  civilian  control 
at  the  top. 

The  Army's  toughest  Job  is  to  find  6,000 
enlisted  men  a  month  for  combat  Jobs;  only 
800  now  volunteer.  As  a  result,  88  percent 
of  the  Infantry  rifiemen  In  Vietnam  for  the 
last  couple  of  years  have  been  draftees.  The 
Army  would  like  to  give  fat  bonuses  to  men 
who  volunteer  for  combat  specialties,  but  It 
has  run  Into  heavy  resistance  from  the  Air 
Force  and  Navy,  who  must  compete  for 
such  men. 

The  entire  draft  Issue  separates  those  who 
prize  duty  to  the  state  above  all  and  those 
who  must  give  priority  to  Individual  freedom, 
the  freedom  to  organize  yovur  life  as  you 
see  fit.  Some  certified  liberals,  rather  sur- 
prisingly, oppose  the  all-volunteer  idea.  Sen. 
Edward  Kennedy,  for  one,  believes  every 
young  man  should  be  liable  to  be  drafted 
to  fight  for  the  nation. 

The  trickiest  ground  Is  In  the  middle, 
where  President  Nixon  stands,  supporting 
the  all- volunteer  idea  In  principle  but  re- 
peatedly stalling  on  putting  It  Into  action. 
Randal  Teague,  the  26-year-old  executive 
director  of  the  conservative  Young  Americans 
for  Freedom,  says,  "A  lot  of  our  ijeople  are 
very  disenchanted.  Nixon  made  this  a  major 
campaign  promise  to  get  the  youth  vote.  In 
all  honesty,  I  wonder  If  President  Nixon 
really  wants  a  volunteer  military." 

The  reasons  for  Nixon's  distress  are  easy 
to  spot.  Politically,  the  draft  and  the  war  it 
supports  are  vastly  unpopular.  And  now  with 
18-to-20-year-olds  able  to  vote  In  national 
elections,  opponents  of  the  draft  will  be 
reinforced.  Nixon  also  inherited  worldwide 
military  commitments;  300,000  uniformed 
men  still  in  Europe  as  part  of  an  obsolete 
NATO  commitment;  53,000  men  in  Korea 
nearly  18  years  after  that  armistice;  the 
prospect  of  keeping  at  least  some  forces  In 
Vietnam  Indefinitely,  and  a  military  estab- 
lishment grown  accustomed  to  $75  billion 
budgets. 

There  Is  a  theory  that  If  a  nation  has  a 
large  standing  army.  It  Is  tempted  to  use  It. 
The  Vietnam  war  suggests  this  Is  true.  Two 
years  from  now,  as  draft  calls  decrease  with 
our  piecemeal  withdrawal  from  Indochina, 
the  odds  are  that  effective  opposition  will 
be  defused  and  the  conscription  law  will 
stay  on  the  books,  ready  for  some  future 
President  to  use  again.  And  one  lesson  from 
Vietnam  will  have  been  lost. 

THE    PAT    PACKAGE 

The  double-talk  over  the  cost  of  the  draft 
versus  an  all-volunteer  force  is  shrill.  End- 
the-draft  advocates  argue  that  an  all-volun- 
teer force  will  actually  save  the  country 
money.  Pro-draft  partisans  shoot  ovit  figures 
as  high  as  $17  billion  for  the  cost  of  a  volun- 
teer force  over  a  mixed  force  that  includes 
draftees.  The  Gates  Commission  fleured  that 
an  all-volunteer  force  of  2,5  million  would 
cost  about  $3  billion  extra  Initially.  Pentagon 
Insiders  say  privately  that  the  Oates  esti- 
mate is  very  close  to  accurate. 

The  pay  debate  centers  about  a  simple  Idea. 
Draftees  and  new  enlistees  are  paid  very  lit- 
tle, and  as  long  as  draftees  are  available  by 
Just  whistling,  there  is  no  need  to  pay  them 
more.  This  keeps  the  budget  down,  but  It 
means  that  enlisted  men  must  pay  for  part 
of  our  standing  army  out  of  their  own  hides. 
Within  the  past  year,  50,000  married  young 
men  In  uniform  were,  shockingly,  on  relief. 

The  Gates  Commission  argued  that  a  re- 
cruit should  be  paid  something  closer  to 
what  he  would  earn  in  civilian  life  (and  ex- 
tra if  he  Is  assigned  to  risk  his  life  against 
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an  enemy).  This  sounds  reasonable  and  fair. 
Tbe  additional  ca»t  would  have  to  be  carried 
by  the  taxpayers,  but  the  slower  turnover 
of  volunteers,  compared  to  draftees,  would 
mean  lower  recruiting  and  training  costs  and 
a  more  skilled  and  efficient  armed  force. 

In  his  new  book.  The  Military  Establish- 
ment, former  Special  Assistant  Secretary  of 
E>efens«  Adam  Tarmollnsky  says:  "No  other 
institution,  private  or  public,  is  now  au- 
thorized to  use  compulsory  processes  to  make 
up  Its  manpower  deficit.  .  .  .  The  United 
States  has  experienced  and  is  experiencing 
critical  shortages  of  health  services  person- 
nel, teachers  and  teachers'  aides,  and  police 
officers.  .  But  the  nation  has  never  as- 
sumed a  responsibility  for  ensuring  that 
tbes«  shortages  are  met." 

In  the  end.  the  two  strongest  arguments 
for  the  draft  don't  hold  up.  First,  the  mili- 
tary claim  they  cannot  attract  enough  volun- 
teers. One  thing  is  certain:  They  never  will 
as  long  as  the  draft  is  around.  You  can  bet 
on  that.  And  second,  an  all-volunteer  force 
will  cost  the  taxpayer  more.  If  the  nation 
needs  these  young  men — and  is  not  fighting 
for  Its  own  survival — the  nation  should  pay 
them  a  decent  wage  for  the  Job  they  do. 

Money  will  be  loudly  debated  in  the  com- 
ing battle  over  the  draft,  but  it  Is  not  the 
heart  of  the  problem.  If  we  are  going  to  let 
our  military  establishment  spend  MO  to  tTS 
billion  a  year,  we  can  find  the  five  or  six 
percent  of  that  sum  needed  to  pay  our  young- 
est volunteers  properly — If  we  want  to. 

The  real  heart  of  the  problem  Is  whether 
we  now  truly  want  a  conscripted  standing 
military  force  or  whether  the  draft  is  de- 
manding a  human  price  of  compulsion  and 
disruption  that  we  do  not  want  to  keep  on 
paying.  Today,  we  neither  need — nor  can  af- 
ford— conscription  if  this  nation  is  to  be 
both  secure  and  free. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  CASE  BE- 
FORE NEW  JERSEY  CHAMBER  OP 
COMMERCE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 4.  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  <Mr.  Case)  spoke  out  on  the  Im- 
portance of  public  understanding  and 
support  of  major  policy  decisions,  par- 
ticularly in  the  foreign  affairs  field. 

In  his  address  to  the  aruiual  congres- 
sional dinner  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Senator  Case  also 
underscored  the  important  role  that  Con- 
gress plays  in  the  development  of  pub- 
lic consensus. 

I  commend  Senator  Case's  words  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  his  address 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remakks  by  Scnatos  Curroao  P.  Case 

I  listened  to  the  President's  recent  State 
of  the  Union  message  with  even  more  atten- 
tion than  usual.  For  the  President's  theme. 
"Power  to  the  People. "  was  the  one  I  had 
been  planning  for  my  brief  remarks  tonight. 

It  seemed  an  Interesting  coincidence, 
though  the  focus  of  the  President's  address 
was  domestic  problems  whereas  I  planned  to 
discuss,  in  the  main,  foreign  policy.  But  the 
underlying  thought  is  the  same  In  both  cases, 
namely,  that  the  best  answers  we  can  get  to 
the  great  questions  facing  us  will  be  those 
that  reflect  the  broadest  general  consensus 
of  the  American  people. 

This  Is  true  for  two  reasons.  First,  such 
answers,  ninety-nine  times  In  a  hundred,  will 
be  intrinsically  the  soundest.  Second,  such 
answers  will  be  assured  of  public  support  In 
UMir  ImplemenUtlon.  Without  such  support 


It  Is  generally  Immaterial  whether  a  proposed 
policy  Is  wise  or  not;  It  simply  won't  be  car- 
ried out. 

The  latter  point  needs  no  elaboration.  Pub- 
lic policy  without  public  support  is  no  policy 
at  all.  The  people,  in  a  democracy  at  least, 
really  do  make  policy 

The  point  I  want  to  emphasize  Is  that  they 
should  make  policy.  For  the  people,  collec- 
tively. If  they  are  Informed,  have  better  Judg- 
ment than  any  single  man  or  group  of  men. 
however  humane,  intelligent,  expert  and  well- 
intentioned  he  or  they  may  be. 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  intel- 
lectual and  the  expert.  I  have  found  them 
of  Invaluable  help  in  analyzing  problems  and 
in  presenting  the  pros  and  cons  of  possible 
solutions.  But  we  cannot  expect  the  experts 
to  run  the  show  for  us.  Indeed,  I  venture  to 
suggest  that  when  it  oomes  to  the  determi- 
nation of  concrete  courses  of  action,  there 
are  no  experts.  For  example :  A  recent  critique 
of  the  Nixon  doctrine,  when  it  gets  down  to 
the  nltty-grltty.  comes  up  with  the  some- 
what less  than  helpful  suggestion  that 
United  States  policy  should  be  to  encour- 
age each  Asian  country  to  seek  its  own  ac- 
commodation with  Peking. 

Another  learned  discussion  of  the  same 
general  subject  suggests  that  If  we  really 
want  peace  in  Asia  all  we  have  to  do  is  stop 
resisting  the  aspirations  of  Communist  Chi- 
na and.  ( 1 )  grant  her  diplomatic  recogni- 
tion and  unqualified  admission  to  the  UN 
and  a  permanent  Security  Council  seat,  (2i 
affirm  a  one-China  policy  even  allowing  the 
eventual  accession  of  Taiwan  to  the  main- 
land. (3)  remove  all  United  States  military 
presence  from  Asia  without  substituting  a 
naval  cordon,  a  ring  of  nearby  island  bases, 
a  host  of  Asian  mercenary  armies,  or  a  nu- 
clear-trip wire.  Perhaps  this  barbarian  will 
be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  such  total 
acceptance  of  the  modern  version  of  the 
Middle  Kingdom's  conception  of  itself  is 
necessary  or  even  conducive  to  a  more  peace- 
ful Asia. 

Nor  do  I  find  helpful  guidance  In  another 
earnest  siige«stion  that  the  President  do 
"what  no  President  has  had  the  courage  to 
do  so  far,  namely,  face  and  tell  the  Ameri- 
can people:  that  Vietnam  was  lost  to  Viet- 
namese national  Communism  many  years 
ago  and  that  nothing  short  of  perpetual  war 
might  retrieve  that  loss,  that  the  loss  doesn't 
matter  anyway  and  never  has  in  terms  of 
American  security  Interests." 

On  the  other  side,  the  unacceptable  solu- 
tions are  perhaps  even  more  numerous, 
ranging  from  proposals  for  a  preemptive  nu- 
clear strike  and  bombing  the  enemy  back 
Into  the  stone  age  to  suggestions  for  the  use 
of  tactical  nuclear  weapons  In  limited  war 
and  a  variety  of  plans  for  total  victory  pro- 
duced In  think-tanks  over  the  years.  In- 
cluding such  Ideas  as  subversion  and  terror 
campaigns  against  the  Soviet  Union.  Particu- 
larly gruesome  is  a  sup:ge8tlon  made  several 
years  a^o  that  all-out  thermonuclear  war 
would  not  lead  to  world  annihilation,  irre- 
spective of  the  military  course  of  events,  and 
that  a  reasonable  semblance  of  pre-nuclear 
war  conditions  could  be  restored  quite  rap- 
Idly.  In  from  one  to  ten  years. 

No.  we  cannot  avoid  the  burden  of  hard 
decisions  by  transferring  it  to  the  pundlU. 
Nor  can  we  in  Congress  or  in  the  country  at 
large  avoid  our  responsibilities  by  blind  re- 
liance upon  the  Executive  branch  of  our 
government. 

There  is  great  knowledge  and  expertise 
within  our  military  establishment  and  with- 
in the  Department  of  State  and  the  other 
branches  of  our  government  dealing  with 
questions  of  foreign  policy,  defense  and  na- 
tional security  And  our  Presidents,  every 
one  of  them,  have  been,  at  least  In  my  time, 
able,  dedicated  men. 

But  I  don't  know  anyone  who  believes  it 
would  be  even  thinkable  to  turn  over  policy- 
making to  our  great  bureaucracies.  And  the 


increasing  burdens  and  responsibilities  of 
the  Presidency  more  and  more  isolate  the 
occupant  of  that  office.  In  the  nature  of 
things,  the  counsel  available  to  any  Presi- 
dent comes  almost  wholly  from  a  handful 
of  advisors  who  can  scarcely  forget  the  llm- 
iied  tolerance  which  exlste  for  the  exp-es- 
slon  of  adverse  Judgments  in  the  rarifled  at- 
mosphere  m   which   they   must  operate. 

What  I  say  is  not  critical  In  any  personal 
way  The  InabUlty  of  the  Executive  branch 
even  of  the  President,  to  provide  Infallible 
guidance  upon  the  questions  of  national  se- 
curity, even  of  survival  in  the  modern  world. 
is  due  to  no  faUure  of  good  Intentions,  no 
weakness  of  character  and  no  lack  of  intel- 
lectual capacity.  It  Is  structural,  as  the  say- 
Ing  goes.  It  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  our 
institutions  and  the  problems  which  we 
face. 

As  a  brief  aside.  I  cannot  refrain  from 
noting  the  fascinating  turn  recently  taken 
in  the  attitude  of  political  scientists  toward 
th '  American  Presidency. 

For  a  very  long  time  the  main  thrust  of 
political  thinking  In  the  United  States  was 
tr  build  up  the  President  and  to  downgrade 
the  authority  and  prestige  of  Congress.  The 
"strong  President"  was  much  admired. 

This  had  a  good  deal  to  recommend  it 
especially  in  domestic  matters  on  which  a 
national  point  of  view  is  often  superior  to 
the  least  common  denominator  of  sectional  or 
parochial  views.  But  a  by-product  was  to 
blind  the  nation  to  the  potential  danger  of 
the  power  center  It  was  creating  in  the 
White  House. 

More  recently,  aroused  *iy  the  Vietnam 
War.  there  has  been  a  spreading  awareness 
of  this  danger  Many  people  who  used  to  poke 
fun  at  President  Elsenhower  as  the  good- 
natured  fumbler  who  reigned  but  did  not 
rule,  have  since  discovered  a  good  deal  to 
admire  in  his  "intuitive"  sense  of  restraint. 
And  it  was  none  other  than  Richard  Neu- 
stadt.  author  of  Presidential  Power,  who  con- 
fessed last  year  that.  "This  is  a  hard  turn 
to  come  to — to  be  here  urging  Congressional 
intervention  which  two  or  thr-^e  weeks  ago 
we  would  have  regarded  as  unacceptable." 
Be  that  as  it  may.  if  we  expect  the  peo- 
ple to  provide  the  answers  which  we  cannot 
look  for  from  the  experts  or  the  pundits,  or 
from  the  Executive  branch  of  our  govern- 
ment, or  even  from  the  President,  we  have 
got  to  be  sure  that  the  people  understand 
what  'he  problems  are  and  are  given  all  pos- 
sible information  relevant  to  their  solution. 
And  I  have  come  to  believe  that  of  all  the 
duties  resting  upon  us  as  members  of  Con- 
gress none  is  more  Important  than  that  of 
seeing  that  this  Information  Is  made  avail- 
able to  the  general  public  to  the  fullest 
degree 

Congress  has  attempted  to  meet  this  re- 
sponsibility in  various  ways.  Hundreds  of 
laws  require  periodic  reports  by  the  Executive 
on  specific  matters,  A  landmark  bit  of  legU- 
lation  was  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
of  1967,  which  I  had  long  co-sponsored. 

The  press,  of  course,  performs  an  invalu- 
able function  In  digging  out  and  highlighting 
vital  Information  which  would  otherwise  be 
buried  in  the  mounting  stacks  of  public 
reports. 

In  recent  years  Congreislonal  Committee 
hearings  have  come  to  be  an  increasingly 
used,  and  I  believe  useful,  means  of  public 
education  as  to  problems  of  foreign  policy 
and.  of  course,  other  national  problems  as 
well.  I  am  thoroughly  aware  that  the  Com- 
mittee hearing  can  be  abused  and  that  It 
sometimes  is  abused,  that  pettiness,  petu- 
lance, grandstanding  and  other  manifesta- 
tions of  human  frailty  on  the  part  of  Com- 
mittee members  have  taken  place.  But  the 
public  are  quick  to  spot  such  shortcomings 
and  thus  they  provide  their  own  best  correc- 
tive. On  balance.  Congressional  hearings,  in 
my   view,   have   contributed   enormously  to 
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the  enlightenment  of  the  general  public  on 
the  great  questions  of  our  time. 

The  so-called  "Commitments  Resolution," 
adopted  by  an  overwhelming  vote  In  1969  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  In  reg^d 
u>  the  manner  In  which  our  government's 
commitments  might  arise,  is,  of  course,  in- 
tended to  give  the  Congress  and,  through  it, 
the  public,  a  greater  share  in  this  vital  area 
of  foreign  relations.  The  abortive  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  in  regard  to  aid  to  Cam- 
bodia and  the  legislative  restrictions  actually 
adopted  as  a  result  of  that  effort  reflect  direct 
concern  for  a  broadening  of  public  participa- 
tion in  decisions  as  to  United  States  involve- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia. 

My  own  recent  proposal  to  require  that  the 
President  give  30  days  advance  notice  to  Con- 
gress of  Increases  in  aid  programs  to  Cam- 
bodia Is  directly  Intended  to  permit  public 
scrutiny  of  such  action  in  advemce.  Last  week 
I  introduced  legislation  to  require  that  any 
government  funding  of  Radio  Free  Europe 
and  Radio  Liberty  would  have  to  be  done  in 
the  ordinary  way  of  open  appropriation 
rather  than  covertly  as  has  been  the  case  in 
the  past. 

For  most  of  our  history  foreign  policy  was  a 
relatively  unimportant  matter.  Until  World 
War  I,  the  United  State3  cut  a  very  small 
figure  on  the  world  stage,  but  since  that  time 
things  are  completely  changed.  Now,  and 
from  now  on,  what  we  do  or  don't  do  as  a 
nation  will  affect  not  only  our  own  security 
but  the  wellbelng  of  the  whole  wide  world. 
In  a  very  real  sense,  the  great  questions  of 
American  foreign  policy  and  our  involvement 
in  the  vast  external  realm  beyond  our  borders 
bear  increasingly  on  the  survival  of  mankind. 

The  responsibility  is  an  awful  one.  In  the 
literal  sense  of  the  word.  I  am  confident  that 
the  American  people  will  meet  it  if  they  are 
given  the  chance  to  do  so.  It  is  up  to  us  In 
the  Congress  and.  If  I  may  be  so  presump- 
tuous, up  to  all  concerned  citizens  like  your- 
selves, to  see  they  are  given  that  chance. 


TRADE  UNION  VIEW  OF  INFLATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  ablest  economists  in  the  country 
is  Mr.  Nat  Goldflnger  who  is  the  director 
of  the  AFL-CIO  Department  of  Research. 
His  insights  into  economic  events  and 
activities,  and  his  judgment  as  to  the 
causes  of  the  severe  unemployment  and 
inflationary  problems,  are  both  timely 
and  farsighted. 

May  I  also  say  that,  over  the  years,  he 
has  supported  issues  and  ideas  in  the 
economic  arena  and  In  the  public  inter- 
est which  go  far  beyond  any  narrow  or 
parochial  view  of  the  AFL-CIO 's  inter- 
ests. 

In  the  January  1971  issue  of  the  Fed- 
erationlst,  Mr.  Ctoldfinger  has  published 
an  article  entitled  "A  Trade  Union  View 
of  Inflation."  What  he  points  out  most 
clearly  Is  that  the  working  men  and 
women  of  this  country,  and  those  who 
represent  them,  were  prepared  at  an 
early  date  to  accept  curbs  and  limita- 
tions on  the  increases  in  their  wages  pro- 
vided only  that  such  burdens  and  sacri- 
fices were  distributed  fairly  and  evenly 
to  all  groups  in  the  society. 

I  think  this  history  of  the  present  in- 
flation and  a  trade  union  view  of  It  is 
a  very  important  part  of  the  record. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  read  by  all  groups — em- 
ployers, industrialists,  consumers,  gov- 
ernment officials,  and  economists,  as  well 
as  working  men  and  women. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  Teade  Union  Veew  of  Inixa'TION 

(By  Nat  Ooldfinger) 

In  February  1966,  as  military  expenditures 
were  accelerating,  the  AFL-CIO  Executive 
Council  declared  that  If  the  I>resldent  de- 
termined the  effort  to  control  Inflation 
needed  an  overall  stabilization  effort,  he 
would  have  the  support  of  the  AFLr-CIO — 
if  the  stabilization  controls  were  even- 
handed  on  all  costs,  prices,  profits,  rents 
and  executive  compensation,  as  well  as  the 
wages  and  salaries  of  employees.  This  vlew- 
jxjint  has  been  repeated  by  AFL-CIO  con- 
vention resolutions  and  Executive  Council 
statements  on  numerous  occasions  since 
then. 

The  same  policy  declaration  of  February 
1966  rejected  "'the  government's  wage  guide- 
line policy  as  unfair  and  unworkable."  It 
concluded:  "We  are  prepared  to  sacrifice — 
as  much  as  anyone  else,  for  as  long  as  any- 
one else — so  long  as  there  Is  equality  of 
sacrifice." 

The  reasons  for  these  views  are  to  be 
found  In  the  AFL-CIO's  analysis  of  the  In- 
flation of  the  1960s  In  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  Its  conviction  that  the  decentralized 
employer  and  employee  Institutions  In 
America's  heterogeneous  society  and  con- 
tinental economy  preclude  the  effective  oper- 
ation of  a  '"voluntary  guideline"  approach. 

The  inflation  problem  that  has  plagued 
the  country  In  the  past  few  years  had  Its 
origins  In  the  early  19606 — in  an  unsustain- 
able capital  goods  boom,  based  In  part  on 
a  sharply  rising  flow  of  after-tax  cash  to 
corporations,  government  encouragement  and 
government  subsidies.  In  1962,  for  example, 
the  7  percent  tax  credit  for  business  invest- 
ment In  equipment  was  instituted  and  the 
depreciation  of  plant  and  equipment  was 
accelerated.  These  two  actions  resulted  In 
the  annual  addition  of  several  blUlon  dollars 
to  the  after-tax  cash-flow  to  corpwratlons, 
which  fueled  the  fires  of  an  inflationary  and 
unsustainable  rise  of  business  Investment  In 
plant  and  equipment  during  most  of  the 
period  between  1963  and  1969. 

The  theory  of  the  New  Economics  group, 
which  pushed  this  program,  was  that  such 
regressive  fl£cal  measures  were  required  to 
spur  economic  growth  and  Increased  employ- 
ment after  the  near -stagnation  of  most  of 
the  1950s.  By  1966 — after  adoption  of  the 
additional  and  major  stimulus  of  a  large, 
general  tax  cut  to  boost  demand — economic 
growth  had  stepped  up  and  unemployment 
had  declined,  but  the  national  economy  was 
unbalanced  by  a  one-sector  capital-goods 
boom.  In  the  mid-1960s,  this  one-sector  boom 
was  beginning  to  create  localized  and  sec- 
toral price  jwessures  in  the  economy. 

SlmvUtaneouBly,  In  the  early  1960s,  the 
government  promulgated  a  so-called  wage- 
price  guldepoet  policy.  Average  Increases  in 
wages  and  fringe  benefits  were  supposed  to 
be  limited,  voluntarily,  to  the  trend-figure 
of  rising  private  output  per  manhour  In  the 
previous  five  years — a  percentage  that  v?as 
soon  nailed  down  to  3.2  percent  and,  with 
the  passage  of  time,  developed  Into  a  rigid 
3.2  percent  fixation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  "voluntary  guide- 
post"  for  prices  wiis  a  vague  theoretical  tru- 
ism, devoid  of  policy  Implications.  The  price 
level  would  remain  stable  If  prices  of  rapldly- 
rlslng  productivity  industries  would  decline, 
while  prices  of  other  Industries  would  re- 
main stable  or  increase,  dep>endlng  on  their 
productivity  increase  In  relation  to  the  na- 
tional average. 

So  the  "voluntaJ7  guldepoet"  policy  con- 
tained a  precise  percentage  guideline  for 
increases  in  workers'  wagee  and  fringe  bene- 
fits. But  there  was  no  effective  guideline 
for  prices.  And  there  was  no  guideline  at  all 


for  profits,  dividends,  executive  compensation 
and  other  forms  of  Income. 

For  a  time,  the  wage  guideline  appeared  to 
hold  down  wage  Increases — the  public  pres- 
sure of  the  guideline  was  reinforced  by 
continuing  high  levels  of  unemployment  and 
the  high  priority  of  the  trade  union  mem- 
bership on  Job  security.  In  the  absence  of 
anything  like  an  effective  guideline  for 
prices,  the  Administration  engaged  In  occa- 
sional, ad  hoc  actions  to  prevent  or  curtail 
some  specific  price  increases.  But  there  was 
no  effective  policy — and  no  ad  hoc  actions — 
to  reduce  prices  of  Industries  whose  pro- 
ductivity was  rising  very  rapidly.  Price  cuts 
did  not  offset  price  Increases  and  the  price 
level  moved  up  slowly. 

As  a  result  of  these  Inherent  difficulties, 
the  '"voluntary  guidepost"  policy  did  not  work 
from  Its  very  inception — in  terms  of  a  stable 
price  level.  It  did  work,  however,  to  reinforce 
the  regressive  fiscal  measures  In  shifting 
the  shares  of  an  expanding  Gross  National 
Product  to  private  savings  and  investment. 

Wages  and  fringe  benefits  Increased  only 
modestly  In  this  period.  After  adjustment  for 
rises  in  living  costs,  the  Increases  of  real 
employe  compensation  were  less  than  the  3.2 
jjercent  guideline. 

Unit  employment  costs  In  manufacturing 
declined  slightly  in  the  first  half  of  the 
19606,  while  the  wholesale  price  level  of 
manufactured  goods  moved  up  slowly — wid- 
ening profit  margins.  In  the  total  private 
economy,  there  wtis  a  similar  trend — slight 
Increases  In  unit  employment  costs  while  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  rose  slowly,  but  more 
than  twice  as  fast  as  unit  employment  costs. 
With  other  unit  costs  relatively  stable  or 
declining,  profit  margins  widened  and  with 
the  rise  of  production  and  sales,  total  profits 
shot  up — reinforcing  the  fiscal  measures  to 
accelerate  the  rise  of  the  corporate  cash-flow 
and  the  business  investment  boom. 

From  1960  to  1966,  the  rise  of  real  em- 
ploye compensation  per  manhour  lagged  con- 
siderably behind  the  Increase  of  productiv- 
ity. While  total  private  output  per  manhour 
Increased  at  an  average  yearly  rate  of  about 
3.6  percent,  the  buying  power  of  employe 
compensation  per  hour,  in  the  private  econ- 
omy, Increased  only  about  2.9  percent  per 
year.  The  lag  for  non-supervisory  workers 
was  even  greater. 

When  the  textbook  theory  of  a  "voluntary 
guidepost"  policy  was  translated  Into  action 
In  the  real  world,  it  was  hardly  more  than  a 
sophisticated,  largely  one-sided  pressure  to 
hold  down  wage  Increases.  But  the  difficulties 
with  the  textbook  theory — which  can  be 
stated  so  elegantly  on  a  blackboard — were  not 
only  inequitable  results.  The  theory  also  at- 
tempted to  ignore  wages  as  workers'  Incomes, 
the  size  and  diversity  of  the  American  econ- 
omy and  the  nature  of  American  Institutions. 

Wages  and  salaries  are  not  merely  a  cost 
to  employers  and  a  factor  in  the  price  of 
goods  and  services.  They  are  also  income 
to  workers  and  the  major  source  of  consumer 
buying  power. 

Emphasis  on  the  cost  side  of  this  Issue,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  Income  side,  represents 
a  lack  of  objectivity,  as  well  as  social  and 
political  Insensitivity.  Any  objective  view 
must  Include  consideration  of  both  sides  of 
this  Issue — wages  are  both  Income  to  work- 
ers and  a  cost  to  employers. 

Moreover,  the  wages  and  salaries  of  em- 
ployes are  not  the  only  costs  to  business. 
There  are  many  other  costs — such  as  the 
salaries,  bonuses,  expense  accounts  and  stock 
options  of  executives;  the  costs  of  raw  ma- 
terial; depreciation  write-offs;  Interest  pay- 
ments on  loans  and  many  other  costs,  as  well 
as  taxes.  In  addition,  there  are  profits  and 
dividends  to  stockholders.  But  the  "volun- 
tary guideline"  Ignored  these  other  costs  and 
incomes. 

Also,  the  setting  of  wages  has  built-in  re- 
straints that  are  not  present  in  other  eco- 
nomic factors. 
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In  comp«nl«a  wboae  employes  are  not  rep- 
resented by  trade  union*,  wagea  and  salaries 
are  set  unilaterally  by  the  employer  Where 
employes  are  represented  by  unions,  wages 
and  salaries  are  determined  tiirough  tbe 
process  oX  collective  bargaining  with  tlie  em- 
ployer—and with  the  effective  restraint  of 
employer  resistance,  except  In  localized  in- 
stances of  very  tight  labor  markets  for  spe- 
cific skills. 

In  addition,  millions  of  employes  are  cov- 
ered by  long-term  agreements  that  require 
extensive  periods  of  time  before  they  are 
subject  to  renegotiation.  Even  short-term 
collective  bargaining  contracts  "lock  In"  the 
agreement's  provisions  for  a  year. 

What's  more,  the  reopening  of  renegotia- 
tion of  contracts  usually  requires  advance 
notice  to  the  employer  60  to  90  days  before 
the  expiration  date  of  the  contract  or  Its 
reopening.  Frequently  the  union  states  Its 
demands  before  the  negotiations  begin.  As  a 
result,  the  union  provides  advance  notice — 
available  to  the  public  and  the  government, 
as  well  as  the  employer — of  Its  desire  to 
change  the  terms  of  a  contract. 

Where  prices  are  concerned,  however,  equal 
restraints  do  not  exist.  In  several  key  indus- 
tries, prices  are  set  by  the  top  executives  of 
the  dominant  corporations— to  provide  high 
profit-returns  on  Investment.  The  other  oom- 
panlee  in  such  industries  usually  follow  along 
rather  rapidly  on  the  change  In  price. 

In  many  other  Industries,  prices  respond 
quickly  to  Immediate  market  opportuiUtles — 
to  what  the  traffic  will  bear. 

Wage  determination,  then.  Is  subject  to 
employer  resistance  and  to  the  time-lags  and 
advance  notice  that  are  part  of  the  collective 
bargaining  process,  as  well  as  to  the  Influence 
of  economic  conditions.  Price-setting,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  no  such  built-in  restraints, 
except  for  the  Influence  of  changes  in  eco- 
nomic conditions.  And  In  several  key  In- 
dustries, the  major  corporations  so  dominate 
their  Industries  that  they  set  prices  with 
little  if  any.  effective  price  competition. 

Moreover,  the  United  States  Is  a  huge 
country  of  continental  size,  with  tens  of 
thousands  of  different  markets,  Industries 
and  occupations.  Each  of  them  has  a  large 
number  of  speclflc  and  different  conditions, 
a  multitude  of  tangible  factors  and  real 
problems  that  have  to  be  met. 

For  example,  a  number  of  Industries  have 
wage  Inequities  and  some  Industries  or 
companies  have  substandard  wages.  In  many 
Industries,  technological  changes  are  dis- 
placing Jobs,  changing  Job  content  and  skill 
requlremenu  and  shifting  Job  classlflcatlons, 
wage  rates  and  lines  of  promotion  or  down- 
grading: and  the  cost  of  living  Is  rising,  eat- 
ing into  workers'  buying  power.  These  issues 
are  real  and  tangible  to  both  workers  and 
employers  and  they  require  workable 
solutions. 

Tor  these  reasons,  no  one  single  "magic 
number"  can  be  Imposed  as  the  precise  limit 
for  all  Increases  In  hourly  compensation  of 
all  employes  throughout  the  varying  and 
different  markets,  industries  and  occupa- 
tions. Moreover,  an  attempt  to  base  such  a 
single  "magic  number"  on  one  economic 
factor  alone — such  as  productivity — makes 
the  Idea  even  more  unworkable.  The  pro- 
fessors who  promulgated  the  "voluntary 
guideline"  approach  know  this  full  well  for 
their  own  Interests — witness  their  advice  to 
workers  while  they  are  actively  supporting 
or  accepting  silently  the  successful  efforts  of 
the  American  Association  of  University 
Professors  to  obtain  Increases  more  than 
double  the  wage  guideline. 

Productivity  flgures  are  not  precise;  at  the 
best  they  are  estimates.  In  addition,  they  are 
subject  to  frequent  revision.  No  such  single 
figure  can  be  appropriately  applied  to  the 
wages  and  salaries  of  millions  of  workers  who 
are  confronted  by  varying  conditions  in  their 
different  places  of  work. 
The  structure  of  the  American  economy 


also  makes  such  a  "magic  number"  guideline 
unworkable.  Actual  decisions  affecting  wages 
and  salaries  are  made  either  unilaterally  by 
tens  of  thousands  of  different  employers  or 
through  collective  bargaining  between  a 
multitude  of  national  and  local  unions  on 
one  side  and  tens  of  thousands  of  employers 
and  employer  associations  on  the  other  side. 
No  single  national  employers'  association 
can  set  prices  or  wages  for  all  employers  or 
even  for  the  vast  majority  of  employers 
Neither  are  there  even  a  half-dozen  central- 
ized employers'  associations  than  can  deter- 
mine the  wages  and  prices  for  most  com- 
panies. 

On  the  employe  side,  only  a  minority  of 
wage  and  salary  earners  are  represented  by 
trade   unions.   And   this  organized  group  of 
employes  has  no  single,  national  collective 
bargaining   represenUUve.   The   AFL-CIO   Is 
a  federation  of  over  100  autonomous  national 
and   International    trade   unions:    It   has   no 
authority  to  bargain  with  employers  on  be- 
half of  the  members  of  Its  affiliated  unions. 
As  a  result  of  the  pluralistic  and  decen- 
tralized   nature    of    American   society,    wage 
determination    Is   also   decentralized.    About 
150,000  different  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments cover  tens  of  thousands  of  employers 
and  over  100  national  unions  and  their  70,000 
locals.  Moreover,  even  where  master  agree- 
ments  cover   the   employes   of    multi-plant 
corporations,  there  are  usually  supplemental 
plant    agreements   affecting    wages,   salaries, 
fringe   benefits,  seniority   and   other  Issues. 
Therefore,  the  APL-CIO  determined   that 
the  so-called  wage  and  price  guldepost  pol- 
icy— with    Its    precise    "magic    number"    for 
wages — was    unworkable   as    well    as    largely 
one-sided  and  Inequitable.  And  the  AFL-CIO 
has  maintained  this  view  to  the  present  time. 
Toward  the  end  of  1965,  the  acceleration 
of  Viet  Nam  expenditures  was  super-Imposed 
on  a  government-encouraged,  one-sector  cap- 
ital goods  boom,  with  Its  localized  price  pres- 
sures building  up.  And  in  the  offing  was  the 
Impact  on  the  federal  budget  of  the  delayed- 
fuse  operations  of  the  vast  social  and  eco- 
nomic reform  programs  enacted  In  1964  and 
1965.  What  was  needed  were  pinpointed  poli- 
cies and  measures  to  reduce  speclflc  pres- 
sures.  What   was  needed   was  not  simply  a 
tax  Increase  In  Itself— but  a  fair  and  equi- 
table tax  Increase,  an  Increase  aimed  at  curb- 
ing the  soaring  rise  of  after-tax  profits,  to 
remove  the  7  percent  tax  credit  subsidy  for 
Investment    in    equipment,    to    curtail    the 
sharp    Increases    of    dividends    and    capital 
gains.   The   primary   objectives   shoiild   have 
been   to   redress   the   regressive  shift   of   In- 
come distribution  and  to  curb  the  one-sec- 
tor capital  goods  boom,  which  was  the  only 
sector  of  the  private  economy  In  an  Infiatlon- 
ary  rise. 

In  this  setting,  as  military  spending  was 
beginning  to  accelerate,  the  AFL-CIO  Ex- 
ecutive Council  also  stated  that  If  the  Presi- 
dent determined  the  necessity  of  an  overall 
stabilization  effort,  the  AFL-CIO  would  co- 
operate— If  the  controls  were  even-handed  on 
all  coats,  prices,  rents  and  Incomes. 

But  the  Administration  made  no  major 
effort  for  a  tax  lncre«se  until  1967  and  there 
were  no  moves  at  all  foe  an  overall  and 
equitable  stabilization  program. 

The  federal  budget  deficit  soared.  In  a 
period  of  increasing  economic  activity.  In- 
creasing employment  and  declining  unem- 
ployment. At  the  same  time,  the  government- 
encouraged  capital  goods  boom  continued. 
And  the  Federal  Reserve  applied  a  temporary 
doee  of  very  tight  money  and  high  Interest 
rates  In  1966 — resulting  In  a  tempwrary  mon- 
ey crunch,  a  temporary  slowing  of  the  econ- 
omy and  a  temporary  slowdown  of  the 
capital  goods  boom.  But  the  deficit  con- 
tinued up — applying  pressures  In  the  money 
markets  as  a  great  volume  of  federal  secu- 
rities was  fioated,  while  business  loans  to 
finance  the  capital  goods  boom  and  business 
mergers  also  shot  up. 


One  should  recall  here  that  the  latter 
196Qs  saw  the  biggest  wave  of  business  mer- 
gers In  American  history — increasing  the 
concentration  of  economic  power  and  increas- 
ing the  price-raising  ability  oX  the  dominant 
corporations  in  key  Industries. 

So  Intereet  rates  moved  up  In  the  latter 
19608.  the  price  level  rose,  the  cash-flow  to 
corpwratlons  continued  up.  Workers,  whose 
buying  power  was  being  eroded  by  the  ac- 
celerating rise  of  consumer  prices,  sought 
larger  wage  Increases  to  try  to  gain  some  Im- 
provements in  living  standards.  And  unit 
labor  coetfi  rose,  after  their  relative  stability 
in  1960-1965.  But  prices  moved  up  at  an 
accelerated  pace — and  in  the  entire  period 
between  1960  and  1969,  real  employe  com- 
pensation lagged  considerably  behind  pro- 
ductivity, with  an  even  greater  lag  In  the 
real  compensation  of  non-supervlsory  work- 
ers in  the  private  economy. 

The  tax  Increase,  belatedly  adopted  In  mld- 
1968,  was  hardly  progressive  and  It  was  not 
directed  at  the  economy's  pressure  spots. 
The  10  percent  surtax  was  aj^lled  to  all 
corporations  and  all  individuals  alike,  except 
the  poor.  And  the  tax  Increase  was  combined 
with  a  hold-down  on  federal  expenditures, 
which  Congress  coupled  with  the  tax  Increase! 

An  economic  squeeze  began  In  December 

1968,  when  the  Federal  Reserve  tightened  lU 
monetary  policy,  and  In  January  1969,  when 
the  Nixon  Administration  took  office  and  re- 
inforced  the  squeeze.   By  May  and  June  of 

1969,  the  government's  squeeze  on  the  econ- 
omy tightened.  The  nation's  money  supply 
hardly  increased  at  all  between  June  1969 
and  February  1970;  interest  rates  skyrocketed 
to  the  highest  peaks  since  the  Civil  War; 
federal  construction  projects  were  cut. 

Skyrocketing  interest  rates  raised  costs  and 
prices  all  along  the  line,  from  the  farmer  and 
manufacturer  to  the  wholesaler,  retailer  and 
consumer.  Soaring  interest  rates  were  also 
Increasing  the  cosU  of  federal,  state  and  local 
governments.  Moreover,  these  peak  Interest 
rates  built  In  high  costs  and  prices  for  years 
to  come — on  long-term  residential  mortgages, 
for  example.  The  economic  slowdown  sup- 
pressed the  rise  of  productivity,  adding  pres- 
sures on  unit  labor  costs.  The  rise  of  the 
price  level  accelerated. 

Although  this  economic  squeeze  was  sup- 
posed to  be  socially  neutral,  the  record  clearly 
shows  It  was  not.  Commercial  bank  lending 
was  not  effectively  curbed.  The  large  com- 
mercial banks  evaded  the  tight-money 
policy — through  the  use  of  Euro-dollars,  for 
example,  and  commercial  paper  loans  of  their 
holding  companies.  While  available  funds 
dried  up  In  1969  and  early  1970  for  residen- 
tial construction,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments and  smaller  businesses.  Increased  bank 
loans  were  extended  to  the  big  corporations 
and  wealthy  families — for  plant  and  equip- 
ment investment,  business  mergers  and  con- 
glomerate takeovers  and  Investments  In  for- 
eign subsidiaries.  And  the  squeeze  on  the 
economy  produced  a  recession,  with  rising 
unemployment. 

The  AFL-CIO  repeatedly  urged  the  govern- 
ment to  adopt  selective,  pinpointed  measures 
to  curb  the  speclflc  causes  of  inflation,  with- 
out creating  a  recession  and  rising  unem- 
ployment. 

The  AFL-CIO  urged  adoption  of  selective 
credit  controls  and  the  allocation  of  available 
credit  to  curb  the  causes  of  price  pressures 
and  to  expand  housing  and  other  social  pri- 
orities. It  also  repeatedly  urged  the  govern- 
ment to  plan  for  a  swift  and  socially  useful 
conversion  from  military  production.  If  the 
government  had  followed  such  policies.  It 
would  have  curbed  the  amount  of  credit 
going  to  the  blue-chip  corporations  for  merg- 
ers, conglomerate  takeovers,  gambling  casi- 
no* and  investments  in  foreign  subsidiaries. 
It  would  have  provided  the  means  for  the 
needed  flow  of  money  Into  housing.  It  would 
have  provided  offsets  to  declining  defense 
production  and  there  would  have  been  no 
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severe  tight-money.  hlgh-interest-rate 
squeeze  on  the  entire  economy.  But  the  Ad- 
ministration chose  to  clioke  off  economic 
expansion. 

In  1970.  the  AFL-CIO  has  stated  on  a 
niimber  of  occasions:  If  the  President  deter- 
mines that  the  situation  requires  overall 
stabilization  measures — after  the  establish- 
ment of  selective  credit  controls — the  AFL- 
CIO  will  cooperate.  But  such  mandatory  con- 
trols must  be  equitably  placed  on  all  costs 
and  Incomes.  Including  all  prices,  profits, 
dividends,  rents  and  executive  compensation 
as  well  as  employes'  wages  and  salaries. 

These  views  do  not  stem  from  a  predilec- 
tion for  mandatory  controls — they  derive 
from  the  AFL-CIO  view  of  the  economic 
Issues,   problems  and  Institutions. 

Wage  Increases  have  not  been  a  major 
problem  In  the  recent  Inflation  In  the  United 
States,  as  the  record  of  events  clearly  Indi- 
cates. They  were  no  problem  at  all  In  the 
first  half  of  the  decade;  they  were  a  second- 
ary problem  In  the  second  half.  Attempts  to 
draw  analogies  with  other  countries  are  hard- 
ly convincing.  The  continental  and  diverse 
American  economy,  with  Us  decentralized  In- 
stitutions, Is  neither  Sweden  nor  Holland. 
Moreover,  variations  of  a  "voluntary  guide- 
line" approach  have  failed  even  In  small 
countries,  with  higher  degrees  of  Institu- 
tional centralization. 

It  was  hardly  rational  to  expect  workers 
and  unions  to  accept  a  largely  one-sided 
attack  on  them.  And  It  was  hardly  any  more 
rational  to  expect  decentralized  employer 
and  worker  institutions  to  voluntarily  agree 
to  police  self-inhibiting  measures  on  their 
Independent  and  autonomous  constituents. 

But.  to  the  extent  that  wage  increases  were 
a  part  of  the  inflationary  problem,  then,  an 
overall  and  equitable  mandatory  stabilization 
program  probably  could  have  helped — If  It 
were  accompanied  by  selective  measures  to 
get  at  speclflc  price  pressures.  Including  those 
that  emanated  from  the  supply  side,  as  in 
the  soaring  costs  of  medical  care.  For  at 
least  a  temporary  period,  government  stabili- 
zation regulations  could  have  accomplished 
what  decentralized  private  institutions 
should  not  be  expected  to  do.  This  Is  what 
the  APL-CIO  suggested  as  early  as  February 
1966  and  has  repeated  on  numerous  occa- 
sions since  then. 

Policy  choices  are  rarely  easy  these  days. 
But  textbook  responses  that  attempt  to  ig- 
nore institutions,  Income  distribution  and 
changes  in  economic  sectors  and  structures 
are  not  even  in  the  ball  i)ark  of  serious 
choices. 


BASKETBALX,    AT    MARYLAND 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  at  times, 
one  wishes  tliat  it  were  possible  to  re- 
produce photographs  in  the  Record.  As 
I  am  sure  many  Senators  from  other 
States  in  the  Middle  and  South  Atlantic 
region  know,  the  University  of  Maryland 
is  building  a  powerhouse  basketball 
team,  and  that  team  has  become  a  major 
focus  of  attention  of  the  people  of  the 
State. 

The  Terrapins'  basketball  team  is  play- 
ing to  capacity  crowds  at  Cole  Field 
House  In  College  Park.  The  Terrapin 
freshmen  were  featured  on  the  CBS 
Evening  News  last  Saturday  with  a  spe- 
cial report  by  Hejrwood  Hale  Broun.  And 
what  It  called  "The  Madness  at  Mary- 
land," was  the  subject  of  a  photographic 
essay  in  the  Sunday  Star  magazine, 
"Washington."  on  February  7. 

The  photographs  by  Ken  Heinen  il- 
lustrate dramatically  the  tension  and  the 
triumph  of  Maryland's  recent  31  to  30 
overtime  victory   over   the  team   then 


ranked  No.  2  in  the  Nation,  South  Caro- 
lina. Mr.  Heinen  has  captured  with  his 
lens  the  emotions  etched  on  the  faces  of 
the  fans,  the  leaping  action  of  the  play- 
ers, the  style  of  Coach  Lefty  Driesell. 

Although  photographs  cannot  be  re- 
produced in  the  Record,  I  commend  the 
essay  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
written  by  Woody  West  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Madness  at  Mabtland 
(By  Woody  West) 

Dismal  and  lugubrious — thus  is  defined 
the  recent  history  of  major  sports  at  the 
University  of  Maryland.  But  on  Saturday, 
Jan.  9.  In  a  yet  unsullied  new  year,  the  Terps 
gave  14.312  fans  In  Cole  Field  House  a  mo- 
ment of  frenzied  Joy  as  they  dropp)€d  South 
Carolina's  No.  2  ranked  basketballers  31  to 
30  In  overtime. 

Hold  It — 31  to  30,  and  4  (four)  to  3  (three) 
at  the  half.  Basketball?  or  Lefty  (Coach 
Driesell,  if  you  please)  sent  his  half -clad 
legion  against  the  Gamecocks  with  a  numb- 
ing but  effective  stall.  For  the  balance  of  the 
evening,  the  fans  were  treated  to  a  seemingly 
endless  exhibition  of  dribbling  by  Howard 
White.  But  It  worked.  Quarrel  with  that, 
baby. 

The  overtime  had  elements  of  the  classic. 
The  hustling  Terps.  down  by  5  points  with 
15  seconds  to  go,  indulged  In  two  larcenies 
that  would  have  drawn  the  admiration  of 
Willie  Sutton.  Stealing  two  Carolina  Inbound 
passes,  the  Maryland  lads  converted  both, 
the  last  a  superb  nine-foot  jump  shot  by 
Jim  O'Brien  with  two  seconds  on  the  clock. 

That  was  a  shot.  The  6'7"  sophomore 
from  Falls  Church  arched  Into  his  leap  as 
the  crowd  howled  and.  In  that  fraction  of  a 
second  before  he  released  the  ball,  O'Brien 
achieved  a  moment  of  perfect  stasis — every 
muscle,  every  reflex  poised  In  tense  immo- 
bility between  contending  forces  of  energy. 
It  was  glorious.  It  was  what  athletics,  finally. 
Is  all  about. 


THE  HIGH  RATE  OP 
DNEMPLO'YMENT 

Mr.  RmiCOFF.  Mr.  President,  despite 
recent  afllrmations  of  faith  in  the  econ- 
omy, there  is  Uttle  evidence  to  support 
the  hopes  and  claims  of  the  administra- 
tion. Just  last  week  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment announced  that  5.4  million  men 
were  out  of  work— the  highest  number 
In  10  years. 

In  my  State  of  Connecticut,  the  situ- 
ation is  grave.  Since  November,  the  un- 
employment rate  has  climbed  from  a  sea- 
sonally adjusted  rate  of  7  to  7.9  percent 
in  mid-January.  Both  figures  are  far 
above  the  national  average.  Last  year  at 
this  time  the  rate  was  4.1  percent.  A 
doubling  in  the  rate  of  unemployment  in 
12  months  Is  hardly  proof  of  a  healing 
economy. 

In  many  sections  of  Connecticut,  un- 
employment has  reached  epidemic  pro- 
portions. In  Bristol,  for  example,  the 
figure  has  risen  to  19.8  percent  by  mid- 
January.  That  means  that  almost  1  out 
of  every  5  employable  workers  Is  idle.  In 
the  period  of  1  month — December  to  Jan- 
uary— 22,700  Cormecticut  woricers  have 
lost  their  jobs.  The  total  has  now  reached 
116,700 — the  largest  number  since  the 
post-World  War  n  recession. 


Cormecticut  is  not  an  Isolated  case. 
Across  the  Nation  there  are  similar  pock- 
ets of  misery  where  the  unemployment 
rate  has  climbed  past  10  percent.  These 
areas  have  to  be  helped  and  helped  soon. 
As  their  numbers  increase,  the  local  econ- 
omy worsens  and  the  municipal  and 
State  governments  are  hard  pressed  to 
continue  to  provide  many  essential  serv- 
ices. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works 
(Mr.  Randolph)  has  introduced  a  meas- 
ure, which  I  have  cosponsored,  that 
can  provide  much  needed  relief  for  local- 
ities where  the  unemployment  rate  has 
risen  to  150  percent  of  the  national  av- 
erage. By  updating  the  Accelerated  Pub- 
he  Works  Act,  which  proved  successful 
in  responding  to  a  similar  employment 
crisis  in  the  early  1960's,  this  bill  will 
channel  immediate  relief  into  these  needy 
localities. 

No  one  conceives  this  as  a  permanent 
solution  to  imemployment.  Rather,  it  is 
an  effort  to  "prime  the  pump"  by  help- 
ing towns  and  cities  build  much  needed 
public  facilities  or  improve  older  ones. 
Such  action  will  put  men  to  work,  stimu- 
late local  industrial  development  and 
make  the  area  a  better  place  to  live  and 
work. 

Simply  stated,  the  bill  provides  80  per- 
cent grants-in-aid  for  communities 
which  have  a  firm  plan  for  badly  needed 
permanent  public  facilities,  are  able  to 
finance  the  local  share  of  construction, 
and  can  guarantee  that  a  high  percent- 
age of  the  construction  cost  will  be  labor. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  quickly 
approve  Senator  Randolph's  proposal.  It 
can  mean  that  thousands  of  men  who  are 
ready  and  eager  for  work  can  once  again 
lead  productive  lives.  Not  only  will  the 
bUl  provide  help  for  the  workers,  but 
through  their  efforts  their  communities 
will  share  the  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  demonstrate 
the  intensity  of  the  present  recession  and 
need  for  relief,  I  ask  that  an  article  by 
Joseph  B.  Treaster,  published  in  the  Jan- 
uary 14,  1971,  New  York  Times,  and 
Haynes  Johnson's  article  on  February  12, 
1971.  published  in  the  Washington  Post, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  'nmes,  Jan.   14,   1971] 

CoNNKCncTJT  Seeks  a  Wat  Otrr  or  Mm  or 

Unemplotment 

(By  Joseph  B.  Treaster) 

Haettoiuj,  January  13. — Five  hundred  per- 
sons laid  off  at  the  Olin  Corporation  In  New 
Haven,  three  hundred  at  the  Anaconda 
American  Brass  Company  in  Ansonla,  200 
more  at  Sikorsky  division  of  the  United  Air- 
craft Corporation  In  Stratford. 

Nearly  every  week  another  company  In 
Connecticut  announces  a  cutback  in  person- 
nel, and  unemployment  continues  to  climb 
steadily  in  the  state  as  the  United  States  role 
In  the  Vietnam  war  dlmimshes  and  the  na- 
tional economy  worsens. 

Countless  companies  have  been  "furlough- 
Ing"  workers  for  a  week  or  so  each  month 
and  the  average  number  of  hours  worked  a 
week  has  declined  over  the  last  year. 

100,000   ON   JOBLESS  PAT 

with  the  start  of  the  new  year,  the  Con- 
necticut Department  of  Labor  reported  that 
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more  than  100,000  workers  were  collecting 
unemployment  Insurance,  the  highest  num- 
ber In  the  state's  history. 

Renato  E.  Rlcclutl.  the  State  Commissioner 
of  Labor,  says  he  Is  hopeful  that  total  un- 
employment will  level  off  by  the  end  of  the 
month  at  about  115,000.  But  former  State 
Senator  William  B.  Stanley,  who  Is  co-chair- 
man of  the  Connecticut  General  Assembly's 
Peacetime  Economy  Commission,  speculates 
that  as  many  as  140.000  may  find  themselves 
Jobless  this  spring. 

In  eight  Connecticut  cities  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  exceeds  8  per  cent  and  In  Bristol, 
which  has  a  population  of  about  50,000,  the 
rate  is  17  5  per  cent — nearly  three  times  the 
national  figure. 

"I  don't  think  It  can  get  much  worse."  B«ld 
Mrs.  Winifred  Coker,  the  manager  of  the  state 
unemployment  office  in  Bristol.  "There's  a 
limit  even  to  unemployment." 

Because  Connecticut  Is  one  of  the  most 
heavUy  Industrialized  states  In  the  country 
and  has  been  a  leader  In  military  production, 
It  Is  particularly  vulnerable  to  slumps  in  the 
national  economy  and  reductions  In  Penta- 
gon spending. 

"When  the  national  economy  prospers  we 
go  way  up — were  super  prosperous."  Mr. 
Rlcclutl  said  "But  when  the  national  econ- 
omy goes  down  we  go  down  below  bottom 
We  really  hit  with  a  thud." 

vnrnxD  trims  roacx 

Over  the  last  year,  the  state's  largest  manu- 
facturer. United  Aircraft,  which  supplies 
helicopters,  planes  and  components  for  the 
atrlinea  of  the  world  as  well  as  the  armed 
forces,  trimmed  Its  labor  force  by  about  6.S0O. 
At  the  turn  of  the  year.  United  employed 
60.000  in  Connecticut. 

Oov.  Thomas  J.  Mesklll  addressed  himself 
to  the  unemployment  problem  In  his  In- 
augural address  and  offered  some  suggestions 
to  the  General  Assembly.  But  so  far  no  con- 
crete solutions  have  emerged. 

Mr.  Rlcclutl  said  that  he  and  other  sUte 
officials  had  been  trying  to  Improve  the  em- 
ployment altuatloo.  "But."  he  added,  'there's 
not  a  great  deal  an  Individual  state  can  do. 
A  great  deal  depends  on  the  national  nlc- 
ture." 

Mr.  Stanley,  who  believes  that  Connecticut 
should  move  away  from  Ita  dependence  on 
Industry  and  expand  In  the  service  field  by 
creaUng  giant  airports  and  harbors  for  re- 
gional use.  Is  convinced  that,  whatever  the 
answer,  it  must  be  dramatic. 

"Whatever  we  do,"  he  said,  ""must  be  big 
and  bold.  I  don't  mean  reckless.  But  weTe 
not  going  to  cure  cancer  with  aspirins.  We've 
got  a  real  problem  and  It's  not  Just  going  to 
8°  away    We've  got  to  do  something  about 

Among  the  recommendations  that  Mr. 
Stanley  said  his  commission  might  make  to 
the  General  Assembly  next  month  was  the 
creation  of  public  works  projects  similar  to 
those  undertaken  by  the  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration during  the  Depression. 

Somewhat  surprisingly,  economists  across 
the  state  report  that  whUe  the  sale  of  homes 
and  automobiles  has  fallen  off.  business  in 
general  in  Connecticut  has  dropped  only 
slightly.  Savings,  as  In  much  of  the  rest  of 
the  nation,  also  remain  relatively  high. 

Sc«ne  economists  believe  the  Impact  of  the 
present  unemployment  In  the  state  may  be 
less  dramatic  than.  say.  the  recession  of  the 
late  mneteen-ftftles  because  the  slse  of  the 
labor  force  has  grown.  They  point  out  that 
In  1058  the  unemployment  rate  of  10  per 
cent  was  baaed  on  a  labor  force  of  900  000 
compared  with  the  present  rate  of  about  8 
per  cent  with  a  force  of  1.4-mllllon. 

In  Bristol,  the  hardest  hit  city  In  the  state 
Gordon  Kllduff.  the  manager  of  the  Sute 
Employment  Service  office  there,  said  he 
found  few  slgna  of   "the  hard  Umes." 

""You  don't  see  any  guys  hanging  around 
street  corners,  you  don't  ae«  anybody  seUlng 


apples. "  he  said.  "But  If  a  guy's  out  of  work. 
for  him  It's  a  depression." 

The  number  of  Jobs  he  has  to  offer  has 
dropped  sharply  over  the  last  year  and  many 
of  them  on  his  books  are  for  clerical  and  serv- 
ice specialties,  which  do  not  match  the  skills 
of  the  laid  off  factory  workers. 

Across  the  open  bay  In  the  State  office 
buUdlng.  Mr.  Kllduff's  counterpart  in  unem- 
ployment, Mrs.  Cocker,  works  past  quitting 
time  these  days,  surrounded  by  stacks  of  pink, 
blue,  salmon  and  yellow  compensation  claim 
forms.  She  said  she  has  added  four  glrU  to 
keep  up. 

"thsbk's  no  work" 
Her  ledger  shows  the  Bristol  office  paid  out 
more    than    •5-mllllon    In   compensation    In 
1970,  compared  with  a  little  less  than  $1.4- 
mllUon  for  the  previous  years. 

Outside  the  office,  a  truck  driver,  shivering 
In  a  padded  hunter's  vest  and  sweater  torn 
at  the  elbow  turned  away  angrily  from  the 
conversation  with  two  newsmen. 

"I've  got  enough  trouble."'  he  barked. 
Jamming  his  hands  into  his  pants  pockets! 
""I  don't  need  my  name  in  the  newspapers. 
I'm  not  here  'cause  I  like  it  I've  been  looking, 
but  there  are  no  Jobs.  There's  no  work." 

After  two  and  a  half  months  of  collecting 
unemployment,  Al  Canu.  a  metal  press  opera- 
tor, said  he  was  being  taken  back  on  by  New 
Departure-Hyatt  Bearings,  a  division  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  that  manufactures  ball  bearings 
and  Is  the  largest  employer  In  Bristol,  but  he 
ran  through  a  list  of  a  dozen  friends  who 
were  still  "hanging  around." 

"Every  place  you  go  there's  people  laid  off  " 
Mr.  Canu  said. 

Across  Main  Street  from  Bristol's  second 
largest  Industry,  the  Associated  Spring  Cor- 
poration, business  has  picked  up  a  little  at 
Leone's  bar  and  restaurant. 

Nathan  J.  Mafale.  the  stocky  owner  of 
I^one's.  folded  his  arms  on  the  edge  of  the 
bar  and  leaned  closer  to  an  Inquisitive 
drinker. 

""Where's  a  guy  gonna  go  when  he's  out 
of  work?""  Mr.  Mafale  asked.  ""Is  he  gonna  go 
to  church?  When  he  can"t  go  to  work,  the 
bar's  the  logical  place." 

TOOLMAKKR   OESPCRATX 
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Although  the  unemployment  rate  In  New 
Haven  Is  only  5.5  per  cent,  the  total  number 
out  of  work  Is  nK>re  than  10,000. 

Nate  McClam,  a  machine  operator  was 
laid  off  by  the  OUn  Corporation  last  Novem- 
ber. Later,  when  the  Pentagon  announced 
that  It  would  not  renew  its  contract  with  the 
New  Haven  firm  to  produce  ammunition  for 
the  M-16  rifle,  hundreds  followed  Mr  Mc- 
Clam into  the  srtreet  as  the  plant  closed  oer- 
manently.  *^ 

Mr.  McClam  had  found  a  part-time  job 
driving  a  truck,  he  said,  but  the  money  was 
not  enough  Uj  support  his  wife  and  two  chU- 
dren. 

"We've  cut  Oawa  on  everything."  he  said 
"but  we've  Just  had  to  let  the  bills  go." 


Halfway  across  the  dimly  lit  room,  a  bit 
apart  from  the  other  customers.  John  Put- 
nam Jr..  a  toolmaker.  sipped  a  beer.  During 
the  six  months  he  has  been  out  of  work. 
Mr.  Putnam  said,  other  Jobs  have  come  along, 
but  he  has  let  them  go. 

"They  offered  me  a  dollar,  a  dollar  and  a 
half  less  than  I  was  making  before."  he  said. 
"They  want  me  for  nothing.  They  figure 
everybody's  unemployed  they  can  give  you 
what  they  want.  I'm  gonna  have  to  take  one 
pretty  soon,  though,  or  sign  up  for  welfare. 
I've  got  two  kids." 

In  Bridgeport.  15,200  people  are  out  of 
work.  Just  ajOO  fewer  than  in  Hartford,  the 
caplUl  and  largest  city  In  the  state  The  un- 
employment office  at  67  Washington  Avenue 
Is  overflowing  with  Jobless. 

Por  Al  Santl.  a  aheetmetal  worker,  waiting 
In  line  and  at  least  an  hour  and  a  half  away 
from  the  pay  counter,  the  situation  looks 
hopeless.  He  was  laid  off  by  an  aircraft  com- 
pany 1 1  months  ago. 

"It's  very  bad,  very  bad."  he  said.  He  has 
tried  unsuccessfully  for  several  Jobs.  "Tou 
Just  All  out  an  application  and  that's  as  far 
as  you  get."  he  said. 

Not  far  away,  stood  a  portly  chef  whose 
dream  of  having  his  own  restaurant  had  dis- 
solved 11  months  ago  and  a  car  salesman  who 
could  personally  testify  to  a  slump  in  his 
field. 

Bad  business  caused  Mrs.  Rose  Orlo  of 
Weet  Haven  to  lose  her  Job  In  a  pet  shop. 
Just  as  It  had  caused  the  Saxony  Coat  Com- 
pany In  Hamden  to  shut  Its  doora  leaving 
Louis  Porte,  the  6a-year-old  manager,  with 
nothing  to  do. 


I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb    12,  I97i| 

A  Factory  Town  Founders 

(By  Haynes  Johnson) 

Bristol,  Conn  —Smoke  curls  .rom  the  fac- 
tories, the  streeu  are  lined  with  shoppers 
there  are  no  long  lines  of  men  vainly  search- 
ing for  work  And  It's  all  deceptive  You  can't 
go  into  the  public  library,  on  Main  and  Hleh 
streets,  without  being  reminded  of  the  true 
situation.  Next  to  the  check-out  counter 
theyve  placed  a  new  sign  across  the  top  of 
the  bulletin  board.  "Looking  for  Work"  it 
reads  The  list  of  odd-Jobs  available  Is  neither 
long  nor  Impressive. 

Hard  times  are  here,  all  right,  and  like  the 
country  at  large  it's  everything  all  at  once— 
the  layoffs,  the  cutbacks,  the  rising  prices 
the  lengthening  rolls  of  the  unemployed 

Above  everything  else.  It  Is  the  uncer- 
tainty. 

Standing  In  front  of  the  unemployment  of- 
fice, check  In  hand,  Ray  Konopaske  tried  to 
put  Into  words  a  feeling  that  other  Amer- 
icans have  been  experiencing  He  was  con- 
fused. Too  many  things  have  been  happen- 
ing too  fast  to  take  in;  It  makes  you  wonder 
where  we're  going. 

"I  sat  down  with  my  wife,  not  to  reiterate 
a  lot  of  things."  Konopaske  said  'but  I 
mean.  well,  look,  I'm  30  years  old  and  look 
what  I  ve  already  seen  In  my  30  years.  Like 
a  blackout  on  the  Eastern  coast,  assasslna- 
t  on  of  a  president,  unemployment  and  an 
almost  lackadaisical  inflationary  period 

"It's  unbelievable.  I  mean,  I'm  only  30 
And  these  people  older  than  I  am'  I  say 
they're  walking  death.  They're  retiring  them 
you  know,  one  right  after  the  other  to  make 
room  for  the  younger  people.  Well,  it's  really 
bad.  Really  bad.  It  really  is.  I  dont  know 
what  more  I  can  say. 

"And  I  don't  actually  say  it's  the  Nixon's 
administration  or  the  war  in  Vietnam  that's 
to  blame.  It's  Just  everything." 

Konopaske   seems   typical   of   the   workers 
here  in  the  heart  of  Industrial  Connecticut 
where   nearly  20  per   cent   are   unemployed. 
L»te  him,  they  don't  seem  angry  or  resentful 
They  are  more  bewildered  than  bitter. 

What's  happened  In  Bristol  Is  not  only  a 
reflection  of  the  economic  distress  through- 
out New  England  today,  where  mills  are  clos- 
ing and  unemployment  is  rising.  Bristol's 
problems  are  a  microcosm  of  the  country. 
They  are  an  example  of  communities  that 
came  to  rely  so  heavily  on  government  spend- 
ing during  the  boom  days  of  the  'SOs. 

It  raises  anew  the  old  question:  Can  we 
Afford  Peace? 

Here,  it  wasn't  government  spending  for 
some  single  glamorous  new  Industry,  like 
the  aero  space  business  that  soared  and  fell, 
leaving  devastated  areas  on  the  West  Coast. 
In  Bristol,  they  make  ball  bearings,  roller 
bearings,  precision  springs,  clocks,  screw  ma- 
chine products,  brass  and  aluminum  forg- 
Ings.  brass  sheets  and  other  machine  tools. 
As  defense  spending  splraled  upward 
throughout  most  of  the  '60a.  everything  was 
booming  here:  Employment  and  Incomes 
were    up.    Workers   were   drawn    from   other 
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areas.  Bristol,  like  other  Connecticut  factory 
towns,  prospered. 

It  was  typical  in  another  important  re- 
spect. Most  of  its  workers  were  engaged  In 
manufacturing.  In  a  state  where  26  per-cent 
of  the  nuinufacturing  was  tied  to  Pentagon 
contracts,  a  substantial  portion  of  Bristol's 
prosperity  hinged  on  war  spending. 

Defense  cutbacks  dealt  a  crippling  blow 
here  and  across  the  state.  Just  a  year  ago,  less 
than  4  per-cent  of  Connecticut's  work  force 
was  idle.  Now  the  flgure  has  doubled,  giving 
Connecticut  the  third  highest  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  the  country. 

Bristol  was  especially  bard  hit.  At  the  end 
of  May,  as  the  economic  situation  worsened. 
1.784  persons  were  filing  unemployment 
claims  here  each  week.  Today  that  total  has 
risen  to  5.225. 

What  keeps  the  present  crisis  from  being  a 
catastrophe  are  the  state's  unemployment 
benefits.  In  Connecticut,  it's  possible  to  draw 
benefits  for  as  long  as  a  year.  After  that — 
It's  anyone's  guess. 

That  sense  of  doubt  colors  every  conver- 
sation. The  businessmen  will  tell  you  that 
It's  all  temporary.  Evenrthlng's  going  to  get 
better.  When?  Soon.  Why.  a  man  in  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  office  said,  he  noticed 
lots  of  people  getting  their  cars  washed  at 
the  most  expensive  place  in  town.  Things 
couldn't  be  that  bad:  it  was  a  good  sign.  A 
chicken  in  every  pot  and  a  car  In  every 
garage. 

The  workers  themselves  try  to  put  on  a 
brave  front.  But  the  uncertainty  comes 
through  clearly. 

"When  I  come  here  three,  four  years  ago. 
It  was  a  good  place  to  come."'  said  James 
Cookson.  27.  from  Portland.  Maine.  "But 
now — well.  It's  nothing.  All  the  shops  are  lay- 
ing off.  In  Maine  I  used  to  haul  wood  and 
then  goof  around  In  the  winter,  but  In  Con- 
necticut I  don't  think  they  even  know  what 
trees  are. 

"You  put  money  in  the  bank  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  It's  all  gone  by  now." 

Today,  he  makes  the  rounds  of  possible 
Jobs;  then  he  returns  home.  He  sits,  drinks 
coffee  and  voices  a  common  complaint:  "I'll 
tell  you.  you  Just  go  crazy  sitting  at  home." 

Many  say  they  are  thinking  of  leaving,  but 
few  know  where  it  might  be  better.  Even 
fewer  want  to  uproot  their  families  from 
schools  and  homes  and  risk  moving  Into  an 
area  they  know  little  about. 

Like  It  or  not.  they  have  no  choice  but  to 
wait  It  out.  They  are  hoping  for  good  times 
again. 

As  an  unemployed  Iron  worker  named 
Paul  Holmes  put  it:  "We  ain't  going  no- 
where." 

He  was  speaking  only  of  a  geographical 
move.  At  25  years  old.  Holmes  still  believes 
he  has  a  long  way  to  go  yet  In  Bristol. 


SENATOR  PERCY  HONORED  AS 
MAN  OP  THE  YEAR 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  was  honored  as  "Man  of 
the  Year"  at  the  Israel  bonds  annual 
dinner  in  Chicago  on  December  9,  1970. 
On  that  occasion,  he  delivered  a  speech 
calling  for  Soviet  withdrawal  from 
Egypt  and  expressing  his  continued  sup- 
port for  the  longstanding  policy  of  the 
United  States  for  the  freedom  and  in- 
violability of  Israel. 

It  was  a  privilege  for  me  to  join  in  the 
tribute  to  Senator  Percy  at  that  occa- 
sion. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator's address  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Speech  by  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy 

I  accept  this  honor,  realizing  that  the 
honor  should  really  go  to  the  American 
Jewish  community  which  contributes  im- 
mensely to  this  country,  but  also  recognizes 
and  accepts  Its  responsibility  to  its  be- 
leaguered co-religionlsts  in  Israel.  Those  of 
you  here  tonight  have  shown  by  your  pur- 
chase of  Israeli  bonds  that  you  are  prepared 
to  make  sacrifices  so  that  Israel  may  live. 

I  am  particularly  honored  and  pleased  by 
the  presence  of  Ambassador  Rabin  whom  I 
met  in  Israel  after  the  Six-Day  War  when 
he  was  Army  Chief  of  Staff.  Since  he  has  been 
In  Washington,  we  have  become  firm  friends 
and  have  worked  together  on  many  occasions 
to  assist  Israel  In  Its  task  of  survival  and 
development. 

One  must  say  "survival  and  development" 
In  that  order  because  survival  must  come 
first  for  a  nation  with  enemies  on  every 
border.  And  it  Is  Israel's  survival  which  re- 
quires our  daily  attention.  As  a  United  States 
Senator,  my  first  duty  is  to  the  security  and 
well-being  of  America  and  Americans,  and  I 
do  my  best  to  do  what  is  right  for  this  coun- 
try. However,  I  recognlsie  that  this  great  land 
of  ours  Is  not  an  Island,  that  Its  fortunes 
depend  not  only  on  Itself  and  its  resources, 
but  on  the  state  of  the  world  and  the  wel- 
fare of  other  responsible  nations.  There  is  an 
Interdependence  of  the  free  which  requires 
our  concern  for  other  free  men  and  nations. 

Therefore,  it  Is  in  our  own  national  in- 
terest to  assist  free  men  when  they  are 
threatened  by  external  forces.  The  emphasis 
of  the  so-called  Nixon  Doctrine  is  on  such 
assistance.  And  that  assistance  is  best  when 
it  is  given  in  time  to  forestall  aggression 
against  a  free  nation.  That  is  why  President 
Nixon  has  requested  massive  additional  as- 
sistance for  Israel  now:  to  keep  Israel  so 
strong  that  her  enemies  will  be  deterred  from 
attacking  her. 

I  encourage  and  I  support  the  half-billlon- 
dollar  assistance  program  for  Israel.  To  plan 
for  early  passage  of  this  measure,  I  have  met 
personally  with  the  President  and  with  top 
Defense  and  State  Department  officials.  And 
I  predict  that  the  Congress,  both  Senate  and 
House,  will  approve  it. 

For  a  decade  I  have  defied  and  fought  the 
Arab  boycott  of  American  companies  doing 
business  with  Israel.  I  have  sought  to  ex- 
plain to  non-Jews  the  Importance  of  Israel  as 
an  idea  and  as  a  reality.  I  have  pressed 
Soviet  and  East  Europtean  officials  to  allow 
emigration  of  Jews  to  Israel.  I  have  worked 
to  obtain  a  more  liberal  Export-Import  Bank 
policy  on  credits  for  Israel,  and  we  have  been 
successful.  I  have  counseled  steady,  consist- 
ent and  unswerving  support  for  Israel  at  the 
highest  level  of  our  government. 

But.  in  all  candor,  I  have  not  been  sup- 
portive of  Israel  only  because  It  is  In  our  own 
national  Interest  to  do  so,  or  because  Israel 
is  a  democracy,  or  because  Israel  is  a  West- 
ern outpost  In  a  hostile  region,  or  even  be- 
cause Israel  blocks  Soviet  dominance  in  the 
Middle  East.  All  of  those  things  are  true,  but 
for  me  they  are  not  the  most  compelling  rea- 
sons. 

In  the  great  heritage  of  the  Judaic  tradi- 
tion there  emerged  a  code  of  what  Is  right 
and  what  is  wrong.  With  very  minor  modi- 
fication that  code  has  been  passed  down  the 
line  of  history  for  thousands  of  years  into 
the  Christian  Era.  And  every  child  In  every 
religious  school  and  Sunday  school  is  exposed 
to  It.  There  U  right  and  wrong;  sometimes 
they  are  obvious,  sometimes  they  are  veiled. 

In  today's  Middle  East,  right  and  wrong 
are  highly  obvious,  remarkably  apparent,  ab- 
solutely clear.  There  can  be  no  question  of 
who  Is  right  and  who  is  wrong  when  military 
dictators  and  feudal  despots  determine  to 
drive  a  free  people  Into  the  sea.  Simple  mor- 


ality requires  us  to  be  supportive  of  Israel, 
a  free  people.  I  do  what  I  can  to  preserve  the 
free  people  of  Israel,  not  for  political  or  geo- 
political reasons,  but  because  It  Is  the  right 
thing  to  do. 

So  let  It  be  said  loud  and  clear:  this  is  a 
moral  Issue! 

Fortunately,  Israel  Is  not  In  a  helpless  sit- 
uation. If  Israel's  position  were  helpless,  the 
final  onslaught  against  her  would  have  been 
completed  by  now.  On  the  contrary,  Israel  is 
strong. 

The  strength  of  Israel  Is  In  her  leader- 
ship— Golda  Melr.  Ylgal  AUon.  Moshe  Dayan, 
Abba  Eban,  Yitzhak  Rabin.  Leaders  of  vision 
and  courage! 

The  strength  of  Israel  Is  In  her  Incompa- 
rably effective  armed  forces  which  have 
amazed  the  world. 

The  strength  of  Israel  is  in  the  friendship 
and  the  material  assistance  of  the  United 
States  Government  which  has  made  the  de- 
cision that  Israel  will  not  be  abandoned,  but 
will  be  sustained. 

The  strength  of  Israel  Is  in  the  commit- 
ment of  the  American  Jewish  community  to 
sacrifice  so  that  Israel  may  live.  For  genera- 
tions Americans  have  contributed  heavily 
for  the  well  being  of  the  people  in  the  ""old 
country",  whether  the  old  country  was  Italy 
or  Ireland  or  Greece.  But  never  has  an  Amer- 
ican ethnic  community  responded  to  need 
as  has  the  American  Jewish  community  In 
the  past  25  years.  Your  owa  presence  here 
tonight  symbolizes  the  dedication  of  Ameri- 
can Jews  to  the  survival  of  Israel. 

The  strength  of  Israel  is  in  the  determina- 
tion of  her  people  to  live.  As  the  Lord  said. 
""I  have  set  before  you  life  and  death,  blessing 
and  cursing :  Therefore  choose  life,  that  both 
thou  and  thy  seed  may  live."  Israel  chooses 
life,  and  Israel  will  live. 

In  1966  my  brother-in-law  and  I  were  driv- 
ing from  Tel  Aviv  to  Jerusalem  and  we  gave 
a  ride  to  a  young  girl  In  military  uniform 
serving  at  that  time  under  General  Rabin.  I 
asked  her  how  she  liked  being  in  the  Army 
at  such  a  young  age.  I  shall  never  forget  her 
reply:  "'For  two  reasons  I  like  It.  First,  the 
Army  discipline  Is  less  strict  than  that  of  my 
Orthodox  parents.  Second  and  most  Impor- 
tant. I  want  to  serve.  You  know,  there  are 
60,000.000  of  them  and  only  2.500,000  of  us 
and  we  all  must  be  prepared  to  defend  our 
country.  "  I  am  pleased  to  have  her  tonight 
as  my  special  guest,  and  am  proud  to  present 
to  you  now  and  to  General  Rabin  for  the 
first  time,  Susan  Kami.  Would  that  all  sol- 
diers were  so  pretty ! 

The  late  Senator  Robert  Taft  said  In  1963 
that  the  State  of  Israel  had  put  Into  prac- 
tice Its  faith  m  liberty.  Taft  said  that  Israel 
had  given  clear  evidence  of  Its  determina- 
tion to  resist  regimentation  from  within  and 
to  resist  physical  aggression  from  outside. 
He  added,  and  I  quote,  ""There  is  little  won- 
der today  that  aggressive  Communism  be- 
stows upon  Israel  the  honor  of  Its  hatred." 

Senator  Taft's  words  are  even  more  com- 
pelling today,  17  years  later,  when  the  Soviet 
Union  has  10,000  military  men  In  Egypt, 
when  It  emplacee  missiles  targeted  at  Israel, 
when  it  files  cover  over  the  Egyptian  desert. 

The  direct  Intervention  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  Middle  East  In  recent  years  has 
escalated  the  Arab  threat  to  Israel  and  has 
endangered  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
region.  It  has  heightened  tensions  and  has 
threatened  a  big-power  confrontation  In  the 
area.  It  Is  extremely  dangerous,  not  only  to 
Israel  and  to  peace,  but  also  to  the  Soviet 
Union  Itself  which  has  squandered  billions 
of  dollars  in  war  materiel  and  brings  Soviet 
forces  to  the  brink  of  battle. 

A  more  prudent  course  for  the  Soviet  Union 
now  that  the  missiles  are  emplaced  and  the 
Egyptian  pilots  trained,  would  be  to  start  the 
withdrawal  of  her  forces  from  the  area,  and  I 
call  on  her  to  do  so  now  in  the  Interest  of 
world  peace.  The  Soviets  have  failed  in  their 
objectives  of  influencing  Mideast  oU  policies. 
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of  opening  the  Su«z  Canal,  and  of  gaining 
•upr«macy  in  the  area.  Most  Arab  naUoc« 
ttre  sUU  Independent  of  Soviet  manipulation 
and  are  determined  to  remain  so. 

In  consideration  of  Israel's  nrlU  to  defend 
herself  and  America's  goal  of  peace  and  se- 
curity for  all  nations  In  the  area,  it  would  be 
wise  tor  the  Soviet  Umon  to  deescalate  her 
nUUtary  role  In  Egypt.  Surely  a  nation  that 
has  lost  26  million  people  In  warfare  In  this 
century  should  know  better  than  any  of  us 
the  futility  of  war  and  the  dangers  of 
confrontation. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  wants  to  help  the 
Arabs,  she  should  help  them  to  develop  their 
economies  and  to  Improve  their  living  stand- 
ards. It  Is  no  help  to  the  Arabs  to  encour- 
age their  preoccupation  with  war  when  the 
real  need  of  their  people  Is  for  a  decent  life 
In  peace. 

No  longer  are  Soviet  technicians  required 
to  Install  and  man  Egypt's  antiaircraft  mis- 
sile bases  and  radar.  Egyptians  are  trained  to 
the  task.  A  sort  of  "Vletnamlzatlon"  or,  shall 
we  call  It  "Arablzatlon",  has  taken  place,  and 
now  Initial  Soviet  withdrawals  would  be  In 
order. 

I  suggest  Soviet  withdrawals  from  Egypt 
without  any  conviction  that  they  are  Im- 
minent or  even  likely  for  some  time.  But  I 
do  believe  that  discussion  of  the  advantages 
of  Soviet  withdrawals.  In  the  Interest  of 
peace  and  indeed  in  the  Interest  of  the  So- 
viet Union  Itself,  could  Increase  the  likeli- 
hood of  such  withdrawals. 

The  beneflta  of  Soviet  withdrawals  from 
Egypt  would  help  reverse  the  new  hardening 
of  East-West  relations  and  would  cause  a 
reduction  In  tension  which  would  Increase 
the  chances  for  meaningful  East-West  co- 
operation at  the  SALT  talks,  in  Berlin,  and 
elsewhere.  It  would  help  avoid  a  head-on 
collision  of  the  super  powers  and  the  possi- 
bility that  a  conflict  would  be  brought  on 
by  a  third  party  acting  in  an  Irrational  man- 
ner. 

As  we  note  the  Soviet  presence  In  the 
Middle  East  and  the  Intransigence  of  the 
Arabs,  particularly  the  fedayeen.  a  great 
yearning  for  peace  wells  up  within  us.  Just 
as  it  does  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of 
Israel.  It  brings  to  mind  the  Talm".dlc  prayer, 
based  on  the  priestly  benediction  and  older 
than  the  Christian  Era.  which  says  for  Amer- 
icans and  Israelis  alike : 

"Grant  us  peace.  Thy  most  precious  gift. 
O  Thou  eternal  source  of  peace,  and  enable 
Israel  to  be  Its  messenger  unto  the  people 
of  the  earth.  Bless  our  country  that  It  may 
ever  be  a  stronghold  of  peace,  and  Its  ad- 
vocate In  the  council  of  nations.  May  con- 
tentment reign  within  Its  borders,  health  and 
happiness  within  Its  homes.  Strengthen  the 
bonds  of  friendship  and  fellowship  among 
the  Inhabitants  of  all  lands.  Plant  virtue  In 
every  soul,  and  may  the  love  of  Thy  name 
hallow  every  home  and  every  heart.  Praised 
be  Thou.  O  Lord,  Olver  of  Peace  " 

This  beautiful  prayer  siuns  up  our  hopes 
for  America,  for  Israel  and  for  the  world.  It 
should  stand  as  our  Ideal.  It  should  Inspire 
our  efforts.  It  should  be  the  goal  of  life. 
Shalom  I 
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ROSE  HILL  AND  RICHFIELDS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Maryland,  settled  In  the  17th 
century,  abounds  ■with  fine  examples  of 
more  than  300  years  of  American  archi- 
tecture. Two  such  examples  In  Frederick 
County,  only  about  50  miles  north  of 
here,  were  featured  In  the  Washington 
Post  column  entitled  "An  Architectural 
Approach,"  published  on  Sunday.  Feb- 
ruary 14. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
the  article  about  Rlchflelds  and  Rose 
Hill,  which  the  author  James  C.  Wilf  ong. 


Jr.,  describes  as  superb  examples  of 
early  Maryland  building,  and  invite 
them  to  visit  this  unusual  house.  Just  an 
hour  from  the  Capitol. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows: 

An    AacHrTKCTraAi.    Appboach:    HisToar 
Abounds    At    This    Roan    Hill 
(By  James  C.  Wllfong.  Jr.) 
The  oldest  Maryland  architecture  lies  well 
to  the  south  of  Washington  and  understand- 
ably so.  On  the  other  hand.  Frederick  Coun- 
ty has  notable  houses  dating  back  to  the  na- 
tion's early  greats. 

Architectural  historians  and  sightseers 
would  be  hard  put  to  separate  physical  In- 
terest from  the  hUtorlcal.  Two  of  these 
houses  are  structurally  dissimilar  but  histor- 
ically inter-related 

North  of  Frederick.  Market  Street  becomes 
Route  16  and  extends  toward  Thurmont. 
Emmltsburg  and  Gettysburg  through  fer- 
tile farmland  with  a  mountain  backdrop. 
Prom  this  distinctly  inland  setting  one  of 
the  Navy's  Admirals  left  a  pleasant  rural 
countryside  to  achieve  fame  at  sea — Wlnfleld 
Scott  Schley.  His  home  was  at  Rlchflelds,  a 
few  miles  north  of  Frederick  on  the  east  side 
of  Route  15. 

Bom  there  in  1839.  he  became  known  as 
the  hero  of  Santiago,  where  he  bottled  up 
and  destroyed  Cervera's  fleet  In  the  War  with 
Spain  In   1898 

Present  day  owners  of  Rlchflelds  have 
thoughtfully  placed  a  sign  at  their  entrance 
gate,  describing  their  home  as  Admiral 
Schley's  birthplace  and  listing  the  date  of  his 
birth  and  death. 

An  older  historical  marker  nearby  tells  of 
some  earlier  history  associated  with  the 
same  property.  This  was  also  the  home  of 
Thomas  Johnson,  who  loomed  large  in  early 
Maryland. 

The  destruction  of  the  earUer  house — 
presumably  by  flre — occurred  too  long  ago 
for  a  likeness  to  exist  today.  It  Is  known  that 
m  1794  Mr.  Johnson  moved  to  the  beautiful 
Rose  Hill,  a  few  miles  south,  where  his 
daughter  Anne  was  living.  This  date  Is 
probably  slgnlflcant  as  the  year  that  tragedy 
obliterated  Rlchflelds.  Mr.  Johnson  con- 
tinued to  live  at  Rose  Hill  until  his  death  In 
1819. 

Today's  rebuilt  Rlchflelds  Is  a  large  white 
brick  structure,  fairly  plain  and  undistin- 
guished with  an  almost  flat  roof  sloping 
from  front  to  back.  It  Is  not  square,  as  It  ap- 
pears to  be  from  the  highway,  but  Is  an  L 
shaped  house  with  the  short  side  toward 
Route  15  forming  the  base  of  the  L.  Across 
the  rear  is  an  Interesting  two-story  frame 
porch,  a  feature  often  seen  on  Maryland 
homes  of  the  early  19th  century. 

Despite  the  fairly  early  settlement  north 
of  the  Monocacy  and  Its  continued  expan- 
sion from  outpost  to  settlement  to  town  to 
county  seat,  there  were  some  early  Inhablt- 
anu  who  saw  fit  to  create  and  maintain 
their  residences  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
town  of  Frederick. 

MaJ.  John  Orahame  of  Calvert  County 
came  to  the  Frederick  area  In  1767  and  soon 
set  about  building  himself  a  house  In  keep- 
ing with  his  eonomlc  stature,  which  must 
have  been  considerable.  He  called  the  com- 
pleted structure  Rose  HlU.  It  was  a  mansion 
house,  measured  by  the  standards  of  the 
1760s  or  the  1970s.  Its  dimensions  are  gener- 
ous but  not  huge:  60^  by  29 <4  feet.  The  bulk 
of  the  first  floor  la  given  to  living  room  and 
dining  rooms — each  a  generoxis  22x27  feet. 
Between  the  two  a  center  hall  leads  from 
front  door  to  rear,  12  feet  wide  and  27  feet 
long.  The  kitchen  and  a  service  room  fill 
the  wing  that  graced  the  west  side  of  the 
mansion. 


Within  the  gate,  the  driveway  divides  and 
circles  the  lawn  In  front  of  the  columned 
two-story  porch.  It  U  a  magnificent  porch 
with  fluted  columns,  ornate  entablature  and 
pedlmented  roof  with  half  moon  window 
under  the  hip. 

With  such  a  household  In  his  background 
perhaps  MaJ.  Grahams  had  little  competi- 
tion for  the  hand  of  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
Johnson  of  Rlchflelds,  a  few  mUes  north  of 
Roee  HlU.  ' 

When  Mr.  Johnson  left  Rlchflelds  for  Rose 
Hill  he  entered  one  of  the  most  elegant  man- 
sions In  northern  Maryland.  Nor  all  of  its 
Interest  Is  centered  In  the  mansion  house 
There  are  outbuUdlngs  for  the  most  avid 
anUquarlan.  One  Is  of  brick  with  a  pattern  of 
bricks  omitted  from  the  waUs  below  the 
eaves. 

A  fence  of  slag  stone,  unmortared.  ex- 
tends picturesquely  across  the  rear  lawn 
behind  the  house.  Some  very  old  boxwood 
shows  damage  from  storms  or  cattle. 

Rlchflelds  and  Rose  Hill  are  superb  ex- 
amples of  early  Maryland  building.  They  rep. 
rasent  two  eras  and  stand  beside  a  busy 
highway  to  tell  their  stories  to  strangers  as 
well  as  Marylanders. 


KENTUCKY— THE  BASKETBALL 
CAPITAL  OP  THE  WORLD 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  in  the  most 
recent  national  poll  of  sportswriters  and 
broadcasters  conducted  by  the  Associ- 
ated Press,  four  basketball  teams  from 
the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  were 
ranked  among  the  top  20  teams  In  the 
country. 

These  teams  are  Western  Kentucky 
University,  the  University  of  Kentucky, 
Murray  State  University,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louisville.  In  addition,  Ken- 
tucky State  College  and  Kentucky  Wes- 
leyan  have  consistently  been  ranked  at 
or  near  the  top  of  the  small  college  divi- 
sion poll  this  year.  No  other  State  can 
claim  such  an  achievement 

Kentucky  has  gained  a  national  repu- 
tation and  great  prestige  through  its 
basketball  accomplishments.  Thousands 
of  fans  annually  crowd  the  many  gym- 
nasiums throughout  the  State  to  support 
their  favorite  teams.  The  NCAA  has  se- 
lected Louisville's  Freedom  Hall  as  the 
site  of  its  championship  tournament  on 
more  occasions  than  any  other  site  in 
the  country,  and  Kentucky  has  placed 
more  teams  In  the  NCAA  tournament 
than  any  other  State. 

It  is,  therefore,  my  great  privilege  to 
offer  my  congratulations  and  commen- 
dation to  these  six  highly  ranked  Ken- 
tucky basketball  teams,  and  to  salute 
publicly  these  teams  and  all  the  other 
fine  Kentucky  teams  that  have  made 
Kentucky  the  "Basketball  Capital  of  the 
World." 


OPPOSITION     TO     EXTENSION     OF 
KENNEDY  AIRPORT  RUNWAYS 


Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Nation- 
al Academy  of  Engineering,  and  the  Port 
of  New  York  Authority  are  all  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  participation  in  the 
recent  report  released  by  the  Environ- 
mental Study  Board  of  the  Academies 
on  the  uses  of  Jamaica  Bay.  The  port 
authority  especially  is  to  be  commended 
for  its  decision  to  request  expert  and 
impartial  advice  on  this  vital  question 
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and  for  Its  willingness  to  abide  by  the 
decision  reached  by  the  outside  study 
group.  The  Academies  made  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  problem  of  extension 
of  the  runways  and  their  recommenda- 
tions covered  all  major  aspects  of  the 
problem:  they  are  against  extending  the 
JJ.K.  rimways. 

The  report  makes  several  interesting 
suggestions  regarding  present  airport 
congestion  due  to  poor  scheduling  and 
excessive  use  by  general  aviation.  These 
recommendations  deserve  earnest  con- 
sideration and  action  by  all  appropriate 
authorities. 

The  report  also  recommends  an  im- 
mediate examination  of  prospective  sites 
for  a  new  regional  jetport  by  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  the 
States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  This 
is  one  of  the  highest  priorities  for  pub- 
lic bodies  in  the  New  York  area. 

Most  Importantly,  the  report  makes 
many  recommendations  concerning  the 
environmental  problem  of  Jamaica  Bay 
and  the  surrounding  population  areas. 
These  include  completion  of  the  sewage 
treatment  facility  at  Spring  Creek  and 
other  facilities  to  keep  raw  sewage  from 
being  discharged  into  the  bay  during 
heavy  rainfalls;  cessation  of  dredging 
operations  in  the  bay,  and  reexamina- 
tion with  a  view  toward  halting  the  hur- 
ricane barrier  project  planned  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  for  the  bay.  The  re- 
port also  makes  several  important  rec- 
ommendations with  regard  to  noise  pol- 
lution which  I  believe  should  be  given 
immediate  consideration  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  This  includes 
the  speeded-up  development  of  a  new 
quiet  engine  to  be  put  into  new  airplanes 
by  1975;  and  the  use  of  acoustically 
treated  engines  in  all  present  aircraft. 
According  to  the  report  this  could  very 
materially  cut  down  on  the  noise  affect- 
ing those  residents  living  in  the  J.F.K. 
Airport  area. 

The  report  also  makes  important  rec- 
ommendations as  to  the  recreational  fa- 
cOities  for  the  commimity.  However,  I 
disagree  with  Its  conclusion  that  much 
of  Jamaica  Bay  should  not  be  included 
within  the  proposed  Gateway  National 
Recreation  Area.  As  one  who  has  been 
greatly  interested  In  and  an  advocate  of 
the  gateway  project.  I  feel  that  the  re- 
port is  not  on  sound  ground  when  it  rec- 
ommends that  the  city  keep  much  of  the 
Jamaica  Bay  area  and  develop  it  on  Its 
own  as  a  recreation  area.  The  city  al- 
ready has  indicated  that  it  would  like 
to  see  that  area  included  In  the  gateway 
project  and  does  not  have  the  financial 
resources  to  develop  the  area  to  the  ex- 
tent needed.  Thus  I  believe  the  area 
would  benefit  more  in  the  long  run  if  it 
is  included  In  the  gateway  project. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  this 
month  Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent 
commemorate  two  very  important  occa- 
sions In  the  history  of  Lithuania.  They 
are  observing  the  720th  anniversary  of 
the  original  formation  of  the  Lithuanian 
State,  and  they  are  marking  the  53d  an- 
niversary of  the  establishment  of  the  Re- 
public of  Lithuania  on  February  16,  1918. 


During  the  89th  Congress,  House  Con- 
current Resolution  416  was  adopted,  call- 
ing for  the  freedom  from  Soviet  domi- 
nation of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia. 
In  the  light  of  this  clear  expression  by 
the  Congress,  I  would  hope  that  our  Gov- 
ernment will  continue  to  treat  the  Illegal 
occupation  of  the  Baltic  States  &s  an  Im- 
portant unresolved  Issue  between  our- 
selves and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Our  diplomatic  representatives  at  the 
United  Nations  and  elsewhere  should 
take  every  opportimlty  to  remind  the 
world  of  the  Soviet  Union's  naked  acts  of 
aggression  against  the  Baltic  States 
when  Soviet  spokesmen  accuse  our  own 
country  and  our  allies  of  "imperialism." 
The  issue  of  Baltic  Independence  is  a 
question  which  surely  deserves  to  be 
brought  before  the  United  Nations. 

The  American  public  in  recent  months 
has  been  aroused  by  the  desperate  at- 
tempts of  individual  Lithuanians  to  es- 
cape from  the  prison  the  Soviet  Union 
has  created  for  them  in  their  own 
country. 

The  abortive  attempt  by  a  young 
Lithuanian  and  his  wife  to  flee  his  coun- 
try and  the  tragic  episode  of  the  at- 
tempted defection  of  Simas  Kudlrka  are 
stark  reminders  that  the  people  of 
Lithuania  still  yearn  to  regain  their  free- 
dom. 

I  am  pleased  once  again  to  take  part 
In  the  commemoration  of  Lithuanian  in- 
dependence. 

I  hope  that  the  coming  year  vrtll  bring 
Important  progress  in  the  struggle  of  the 
Baltic  States  to  regain  their  lit)erty  and 
independence,  and  that  a  brighter  future 
will  be  in  store  for  all  the  peoples  of  the 
Baltic  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  416,  agreed  to  by 
the  Senate  on  October  22,  1966,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Concur- 
rent Resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

H.  CoN.  Res.  416 

Whereas  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploitation 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights,  is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  Is  an  Impediment  to  the 
promotion  of  world  peace  and  coop>eratlon; 
and 

Whereas  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination;  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  political  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and  religious  development;    and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia,  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  these  rights  by  the  Government 
of  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  a  program  of  deportations 
and  resettlement  of  peoples,  continues  In  Its 
effort  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of  the 
populations  of  the  Baltic  States;  and 

Whereas  it  has  been  the  firm  and  consis- 
tent policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  aspirations  of  Baltic 
peoples  for  self-determination  and  national 
Independence;  and 

■Whereas  there  exist  many  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  family  ties  between  the  peoples 
of  the  Baltic  States  and  the  American  people : 
Be  It 

Resolved  liy  the  Houae  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  urge 
the  President  of  the  United  Statca — 


(a)  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  oplnior 
at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other  appropri- 
ate International  forums  and  by  such  means 
as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  denial  of  the 
rights  of  self-determination  for  the  peoples 
of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to 
bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  theae 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 


RULES  OF  THE  SELECT  COMMTITEE 
ON  EQUAL  EDUCATIONAL  OPPOR- 
TUNITY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  section 
133<b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946  as  amended  by  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1970  requires 
the  rules  of  each  committee  to  be  pub- 
lished In  the  Congressional  Record  not 
later  than  March  1  of  each  year. 

Accordingly,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  rules  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Equal  Educational  Opportunity  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rules 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RtTLES  AND  PrOCEOTTRES  OF  THE  SENATE  SELECT 

CoMMnrzE  ON  Equal  Educational  Oppob- 
TUNiTT,  Adopted  Peburabt  9,  1971 

1 .  Committee  meetings : 

(a)  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  or  If 
the  Chairman  is  not  present,  a  member  desig- 
nated by  the  Chairman,  sliall  preside  at  aU 
meetings. 

(b)  The  regular  meeting  date  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  be  the  second  Friday  of  each 
month  at  10:00  a.m.  The  Comimttee  shall 
convene  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman  at  such 
times  as  are  necessary  to  transact  Commit- 
tee business.  The  members  of  the  Committee 
shall  be  given  written  notice  of  all  meetings 
of  the  Committee. 

2.  Executive  sessions : 

(a)  For  the  purpose  of  conducting  an  Ex- 
ecutive Session,  a  majority  of  the  Committee 
shall  constitute  a  quorum.  No  measure  or  rec- 
ommendation shall  be  reported  from  the 
Committee  unless  a  quorum  of  the  Com- 
mittee Is  actually  present  at  the  time  such 
action  is  taken. 

(b)  Proxies  will  be  permitted  In  voting 
upon  the  business  of  the  Committee  by  mem- 
bers who  are  unable  to  be  present;  a  proxy, 
to  be  valid  must  be  signed  and  assign  the 
right  to  vote  to  one  of  the  members  who 
will  be  present. 

(c)  There  shall  be  kept  a  complete  rec- 
ord of  ail  Committee  action.  Such  records 
shall  contain  the  vote  cast  by  each  member 
of  the  Committee  on  any  question  which  a 
"yea  and  nay"  vote  Is  demanded. 

(d)  The  Clerk  of  the  Committee,  or  his 
assistant  shall  act  as  recording  secretary  of 
all  proceedings  before  the  Committee. 

(e)  No  person  other  than  members  of  the 
Committee,  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  members  of  the  staffs  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  shall  be  permitted 
to  attend  the  Executive  Sessions  of  the  Com- 
mittee, unless  authorized  by  the  Committee 
or  the  Chairman. 

3.  Hearings: 

(a)  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  may 
initiate  a  hearing  on  his  own  authority  or  at 
the  request  of  any  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee, but  if  a  member  of  the  Committee  ob- 
jects to  such  hearing,  the  Chairman  shall 
convene  the  Committee  in  Executive  Session 
and  the  Committee  shall  rule  upon  such  ob- 
jection. The  Chairman  shall  make  every  ef- 
fort to  assure  the  attendance  of  members 
at  all  hearings. 

(b)  Any  witness  summoned  to  a  hearing 
may  be  accompanied  by  counsel  of  his  own 
choosing  who  shall  be  i>ermitted  while  the 
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witness  U  testifying  to  adviM  him  of  bis  legsl 
rlgbts. 

(c)  No  confldentlAl  testimony  t*ken  or 
confidential  material  acquired  by  tlie  staff  of 
the  C!ommlttee  or  presented  in  an  executive 
hearing  ol  the  Committee  or  any  report  of 
the  nature  of  such  material  or  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  such  an  executive  hearing  shall 
be  made  public,  either  in  whole  or  in  part 
or  oy  wa>  of  sununary.  unless  authorized  by 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
at  a  meeting  duly  called  for  that  purpose. 

(d)  Any  member  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  empowered  to  administer  the  oath  to  any 
witness  testifying  as  to  fact. 

4.  Legislative  Reorganization  Act:  The 
Committee's  procedures  shall  be  governed 
by  the  applicable  requirements  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganiaztion  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended. 

CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  that  the  morning  business 
be  concluded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXII  OF  THE 
STANDING  RULES  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson),  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Resolution  9. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  had  hoped 
that  the  proponents  of  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  9  would  state  their  case  to  the 
Senate.  We  have  been  considering  this 
general  subject  since  January  26,  and 
of  all  of  the  debate  that  has  taken  place 
on  the  subject,  only  about  15  or  20 
minutes  has  been  consumed  by  those 
Senators  who  support  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 9. 

Mr.  President,  Senate  Resolution  9  was 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  «Mr.  Church)  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
PsARSON).  It  would  seek  to  amend  rule 
XXII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate so  as  to  reduce  the  required  number 
of  Senators  to  cut  off  debate  from  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  to  three- 
fifths  of  the  Senators  present. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  as  the 
junior  Senator  from  Alabama  under- 
stands them,  the  motion  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
•  Mr  Scorr>  is  debatable,  and  we  will  dis- 
cuss that  motion  Itself. 

Rule  XXn  of  the  Senate  has  been  a 
rule,  insofar  as  It  seeks  to  limit  debate, 
since  1917.  Actually  the  rule  does  not 
provide  for  extended  debate.  It  provides 
a  method  of  cutting  off  debate. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  operating  under 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  as  they  existed 
In  the  91st  Congress.  Rule  XXXn  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  provides 
that  the  niles  that  exist  In  one  Senate 
continue  over  to  the  next  Congress  and 
continue  to  be  the  rules  of  the  Senate 


imtil  they  are  amended  as  provided  by 
the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

If  Senate  Resolution  9  should  ever 
come  to  a  vote  in  the  Senate,  It  would 
take  only  a  majority  of  the  Senators 
present  to  change  the  rule.  However,  the 
matter  of  discussing  that  rule  change 
and  the  limiting  of  debate  on  that  dis- 
ciission  requires  a  two-tliirds  vote. 

I  am  very  pleased,  Mr.  President,  that 
apparently  there  is  no  inclination  on  the 
part  of  the  proponents  of  the  rule  change 
to  try  again  the  attempt  that  was  made 
at  the  start  of  the  91st  Congress  to  con- 
tend that  a  majority  of  the  Senate  can 
Invoke  cloture  and  cut  off  debate  when 
the  rules  provide  that  it  takes  a  two- 
thirds  vote.  That  effort  was  tried;  that 
effort  was  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
91st  Congress.  I  believe  the  vote  in  the 
Senate  on  the  question,  "Should  the  de- 
bate be  brought  to  a  close,"  resulted  in 
a  vof;  of  51  Senators  voting  to  cut  off 
debate  and  47  Senators  voting  not  to  cut 
off  debate. 

The  contention  was  made.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  under  section  5  of  article  I  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution  giving  both  Houses 
of  Congress  the  right  to  make  their  own 
rules  cloture  had  been  invoked.  The  then 
Vice  President,  now  the  junior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Humphrey),  ruled 
that  cloture  had  been  invoked,  theoriz- 
ing that  section  5  of  article  I  of  the  Con- 
stitution allowed  the  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  cut  through  any  obstacles  in  the 
way  and  to  set  their  rules. 

Well.  Mr.  President,  we  are  operating 
under  these  rules.  Wo  have  been  operat- 
ing imder  these  rules  in  the  92d  Congress 
since  the  21st  day  of  January.  This  very 
cloture  motion  that  is  going  to  be  voted 
on  at  approximately  1  o'clock  tomorrow 
afternoon  was  filed  under  Senate  rule 
XXn.  If  we  did  not  have  Senate  rule 
XXn  there  would  be  no  way  In  the  world 
to  stop  an  extended  debate  in  the  Senate. 
Nowhere  else  is  provision  made  for  cut- 
ting off  that  debate.  We  are  proceeding 
to  a  vote  one  hour  after  the  convening 
of  the  Senate  on  the  second  calendar  day 
after  the  filing  of  the  cloture  motion  that 
the  Senate  is  in  session.  All  that  is  done 
luider  rule  XXII. 

Apparently  the  contention  is  not  go- 
ing to  be  made  as  it  was  2  years  ago  that 
a  majority  can  cut  off  debate  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.  The  right  to  extended  debate  in 
the  Senate  is  the  right,  the  attribute,  the 
quality  of  this  body  that  sets  it  apart 
from  all  other  legislative  bodies.  It  Is  a 
quality,  attribute,  or  factor  that  makes 
this  body  the  greatest  deliberative  body 
in  the  world. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  I  regret  that  those 
Senators  who  favor  this  rxiles  change  are 
not  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  giving 
their  reasons,  if  any,  why  this  rule  should 
be  changed.  They  put  In  the  resolution, 
they  make  a  motion  with  respect  to  it. 
and  they  leave  the  Senate  Chamber.  They 
do  not  offer  any  reasons  why  the  amend- 
ment should  be  made. 

Mr  President.  I  want  to  say  that  this 
is  the  most  benign  and  the  most 
benevolent  filibuster  that  I  have  seen, 
if  It  could  even  rise  to  the  status  of  a 
filibuster  It  is  an  extended  discussion, 
but  Senators  have  had  no  difficulty  what- 


ever m  getting  consideration  of  any  other 
matter  they  want  to  bring  up.  At  any 
time  anyone  has  wanted  to  speak,  in- 
troduce a  bill,  bring  up  confirmations, 
he  has  been  allowed  to  do  so.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
<Mr.  COTTON)  made  seme  remarks  m  the 
Senate  Chamber  just  a  few  minutes  ago. 
No  one  objects  to  anyone  else  speaking. 
If  anyone  wants  to  come  in  and  speak  on 
behalf  of  Senate  Resolution  9,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  would  be  de- 
lighted to  yield  the  floor. 

Why  have  extended  debate  in  the  UJ8. 
Senate.'  What  good  is  it?  Well,  the  Sen- 
ate has  evidently  thought  it  is  good,  be- 
cause up  until  1917  there  was  no  way  to 
limit  debate  in  the  Senate;  anu  in  1917 
rule  XXII — which  made  some  other  type 
of  provision  and  not  a  limitation  of  de- 
bate— was  amended  to  provide  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  can  cut  off  de- 
bate. Originally  that  rxile  did  not  apply 
to  cutting  off  debate  on  a  motion  to  bring 
up  a  bill  or  a  measure.  Debate  could  be 
cut  off  only  on  debate  on  a  measure.  As 
the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama  re- 
calls from  reading  the  history  of  the  rules 
of  the  oenate,  this  was  changed  to  pro- 
vide that  debate  could  be  limited  on  a 
motion  to  bring  up.  Then,  the  rule  was 
changed  to  provide  that  it  would  take  a 
constitutional  two-thirds  of  the  elected 
membership  of  the  Senate;  and  imder 
the  present  number  of  States,  if  we  had 
that  provision  today,  it  would  take  67 
votes  to  cut  off  debate,  but  that  was 
changed  so  that  now  it  is  only  two- thirds 
of  Senators  present. 

So  this  is  not  an  impossible  requirement 
whatsoever  on  a  meritorious,  or  for  that 
matter  nonmeritorious.  measure  for  cut- 
ting off  debate.  Theoretically,  if  a  quo- 
riun  of  51  Senators  is  present,  two-thirds 
of  that  number  would  be  34.  Thirty-four 
Senators,  with  only  51  present,  voting  to 
cut  off  debate.  17  Senators  voting  not  to 
cut  off  debate,  cloture,  or  the  cutting  off 
of  debate,  could  be  applied  with  only  34 
Senators. 

Mr.  President,  under  our  system  of 
checks  and  balances,  with  the  legislative 
branch  of  our  Government,  the  Con- 
gress, being  one  of  those  branches,  and 
the  Senate  and  House  each  being  coordi- 
nate parts  of  that  single  branch,  with 
the  executive  and  the  judiciary  consti- 
tuting the  other  two  branches,  this  sepa- 
ration of  powers  in  our  Government  is 
what  makes  our  form  of  government  the 
greatest  form  of  government  in  the 
world.  This  separation  of  powers  should 
be  maintained. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  other  body,  de- 
bate is  generally  limited  to  3  minutes 
for  a  Member  of  that  body.  The  House 
has  power  to  invoke  on  themselves  a  rule 
that  no  amendment  can  be  offered  to  a 
bill.  Legislation  can  go  through  the 
other  body  without  too  much  considera- 
tion on  the  floor  of  the  House.  So  when 
the  measure  comes  to  this  body,  many 
times  it  needs  to  be  slowed  down,  to  give 
the  Senate  an  opportunity  to  study  that 
bill,  to  give  the  coimtry  an  opportimlty 
to  find  out  what  Is  Involved. 

Mr.  President.  If  we  are  going  to  make 
it  easy  to  cut  off  debate.  If  we  are  going 
to  do  away  with  the  right  of  extended 
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debate  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  we  are  going 
to  have  more  ill-considered  legislation 
psissed  in  this  body.  We  are  going  to  have 
measures  passed  here  before  the  coun- 
try has  any  idea  that  the  bills  are  even 
pending. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  passible,  under 
ideal  circumstances,  if  they  might  be 
called  ideal — but  ideal  for  the  purpose 
I  am  going  to  suggest — to  pass  a  bill,  to 
enact  a  law,  in  1  day's  time;  pass  it 
through  the  other  body  by  unanimous 
consent;  bring  it  over  to  this  body;  pass 
it  here  that  same  day  by  unanimous  con- 
sent; have  it  signed  by  the  President,  all 
in  1  day's  time.  So  we  can  move  rapidly 
in  the  Congress  when  conditions  require 
it. 

The  two-thirds  rule  for  cutting  off  de- 
bate has  not  stopped  the  enactment  of 
civil  rights  bills.  It  has  been  suggested 
in  the  news  media  that  this  is  a  south- 
ern filibuster.  But  the  Senate  has  had 
no  difiQculty  in  invoking  cloture,  cutting 
off  debate,  with  respect  to  every  matter 
of  legislation  dealing  with  civil  rights. 

There  is  much  more  involved  here  than 
that.  That  is  not  involved  at  all,  Mr. 
President,  but  the  matter  of  the  loss  of 
separation  of  powers  in  our  Government 
is  involved. 

I  am  not  speaking  with  respect  to  the 
present  executive  department,  any  more 
than  I  am  speaking  with  respect  to  sub- 
sequent administrations,  but  if  the  execu- 
tive department  gets  to  the  point  where 
it  can  have  legislation  passed  here  in  the 
Senate  and  have  debate  cut  off,  next  with 
a  three-fifths  vote,  later  with  a  majority 
vote — and  that  is  where  we  would  be 
heading  if  we  go  the  three -fifths  route 
at  this  time — we  would  find  the  execu- 
tive department  completely  taking  over 
the  legislative  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment. The  right  to  extended  debate, 
which  sets  the  Senate  apart  as  the  only 
legislative  body  having  that  right,  is  the 
best  protection  that  any  minority  could 
have  from  being  overrun  by  a  ruthless 
and  arrogant  majority. 

Let  me  say  to  the  majority  that  the 
present  majority  may  not  always  con- 
stitute the  maioritv.  The  minoritv  may 
later  take  over  and  become  the  majority. 
So  those  who  are  temporarily  in  the  ma- 
jority and  have  no  fear  of  doing  away 
with  the  two-thirds  rule  may  well  con- 
sider the  fact  that  they  may  not  always 
constitute  the  majority. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  the  right  to  ex- 
tended debate  is  the  best  protection  that 
a  minority  has.  It  is  the  best  protection 
that  the  people  of  this  country  have 
against  Federal  bureaucracy,  against  big 
government  getting  bigger,  against  the 
mushrooming  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 

So.  Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to  protect 
the  minority,  if  we  are  to  protect  con- 
servative thought  in  this  coimtry,  if  we 
are  to  protect  the  country  from  spend- 
thrift legislation,  if  we  are  to  protect  the 
legislative  branch  from  a  takeover  by  the 
executive  department,  we  need  to  pre- 
serve Senate  rule  XXn  intact. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  pointed  out  as  I 
have  discussed  this  matter  that  rule  XXn 
came  into  existence  in  1917.  more  than 
50  years  ago.  It  has  served  this  coimtry 
well  as  written;  and  those  who  favor  a 


change  in  rule  XXII  have  been  chal- 
lenged repeatedly  by  those  who  oppose 
any  change  to  point  out  one  single  piece 
of  constructive,  worthwhile  legislation 
that  failed  of  enactment  because  of  ex- 
tended debate,  and  was  not  subsequently 
enacted. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  end  of  the  91st 
Congress,  it  was  said  that  the  Senate 
had  a  great  logjam  of  pending  legisla- 
tion caused  by  a  series  of  filibusters 
against  legislation.  It  has  been  said  that 
there  were  about  six  or  seven  separate 
and  distinct  filibusters.  I  do  not  think 
there  were  that  many.  There  were  sev- 
eral actual  or  incipient  filibusters,  but 
not  one  single  filibuster  was  being  car- 
ried on  or,  as  far  as  I  recall,  participated 
in  by  a  Senator  from  any  of  the  South- 
ern States. 

The  major  filibuster  that  I  recall  was 
the  filibuster  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tors from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxhire  and 
Mr.  Nelson)  ,  and  they  were  filibustering 
against  the  conference  committee  report 
on  the  SST.  And  while  I  did  not  partici- 
pate in  that  fihbuster,  and  I  wanted  to 
vote  on  the  matter  under  consideration 
and  get  on  to  something  else,  I  was  un- 
willing to  see  that  debate  brought  to  a 
close  by  a  vote  of  the  Senate.  It  pro- 
ceeded on.  Mr.  President,  I  dare  say  that 
that  filibuster  would  have  been  brought 
to  a  close  had  the  change  in  the  rules 
contemplated  by  Senate  Restriution  9 
been  accomplished  at  that  time. 

Senators  will  recall  the  status  of  that 
legislation.  The  SST  appropriation  was 
a  part  of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion appropriation  bill,  providing  for  the 
Interstate  System,  for  Federal  sud  to 
highways,  and  even — of  all  things — the 
Coast  Guard  was  a  part  of  that  appro- 
priation. It  was  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  ana  came  to  the  Senate, 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Proxmire)  offered  an 
amendment  knocking  out  the  appropri- 
ation of  some  $290  million  for  the  SST. 

I  voted  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  on  that  issue,  because  I 
did  not  feel  that  that  was  a  proper  ex- 
penditure of  the  funds  of  the  taxpayers, 
spending  billion.s  of  dollars  to  cut  some 
2  or  3  hours  off  of  the  length  of  time  it 
would  take  to  fly  from  this  country  to 
Europe,  and  with  the  thought  in  mind 
that  the  SST  could  not  fiy  over  land  on 
account  of  its  sonic  booms. 

So  the  provision  was  knocked  out  of 
the  appropriation  here  in  the  Senate,  but 
when  it  went  to  conference  it  got  back 
in.  in  a  somewhat  reduced  amount.  When 
the  conference  report  came  back,  it  had 
the  entire  appropriation  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  including  the 
SST.  so  it  was  necessary  to  kill  the  whole 
conference  report  if  they  were  going  to 
kill  the  SST.  An  agreement  was  made  on 
it.  however,  that  allowed  the  bill  to  be 
passed,  a  continuing  resolution  agreed 
to,  with  another  vote  to  be  held  under 
the  agreement  that  was  reached.  As  I 
understand,  it  will  be  taken  before  the 
end  of  next  month,  and  we  will  get  the 
opportunity  to  vote  up  or  down  on  that 
question. 

Had  the  Senate  been  able  to  invoke 
cloture  on  that  matter  and  cut  off  debate. 


the  taxpayers  of  this  country  would  be 
saddled  with  the  SST  program.  As  it  is 
now.  we  are  going  to  have  another  vote 
up  or  down  on  that  one  question,  not 
included  in  the  $2  billion-odd  appropria- 
tion for  many  other  purposes. 

The  social  security  bill  that  was  under 
consideration  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
91st  Congress  was  and  is  a  popular  bill. 
The  absence  of  a  rule  to  the  contrary 
in  the  Senate  allows  the  using  of  a  pop- 
ular pending  bill  as  a  vehicle  to  add 
nongermane  amendments.  So  the  Presi- 
dent's family  assistance  program  was 
sought  to  be  added  to  the  social  security 
bill. 

The  trade  bill — the  import  quota  leg- 
islation, so-called — was  sought  to  be  add- 
ed to  the  social  security  bill.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
jAviTs)  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  were  op- 
posing the  trade  bill.  They  served  notice 
that  they  were  going  to  talk  at  length 
against  that  bill. 

Finally,  in  the  closing  days  of  the  ses- 
sion, we  were  able  to  strip  the  social 
security  bill  of  the  family  assistance  plan 
and  the  trade  bill,  in  order  to  try  to  get 
the  social  security  bill  enacted.  We  did 
finally  pass  it  in  the  last  few  days  of  the 
session.  It  was  a  bill  of  several  hundred 
pages,  with  many  complicated  provi- 
sions: and  the  House  of  Representatives 
very  properly,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Alabama,  refused  to 
consider  the  matter  by  taking  it  to  con- 
ference and  trying  to  work  out  the  differ- 
ences in  the  press  of  time. 

Mr.  President,  that  was  what  caused 
the  logjam — the  debate  on  the  SST  and 
the  adding  of  controversial  measures  to 
the  social  security  bill.  The  social  secu- 
rity bill  could  have  been  passed  lon^  be- 
fore that,  had  these  other  measures  not 
been  added. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  the  assistant  majority  leader 
of  this  body,  has  proposed  changes,  not 
to  rule  XXn  but  to  rule  XVI.  that  would 
allow  the  cutting  off  of  debate,  with  a 
reduced  number  of  Senators  voting  in 
favor,  with  respect  to  appropriations 
bills  and  conference  reports  on  appro- 
priations bills.  The  junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  would  support  that.  He  hopes 
that  some  type  of  compromise  can  be 
reached  on  that.  But  if  there  is  any  dan- 
ger of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  being  brought  to  a  halt  because 
appropriations  bills  are  not  passed,  some 
consideration  should  be  given  to  liber- 
alizing the  rule  on  cutting  off  debate 
with  respect  to  appropriations  bills  and 
conference  reports  on  appropriations 
bUls. 

However,  under  the  existing  practice, 
in  the  short  time  that  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  has  been  in  th*s  body. 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  passed 
any — and  If  we  have  passed  any  at  all. 
it  is  very  few — appropriations  bills  prior 
to  the  end  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 
In  other  words,  we  would  go  out  on  an 
uncharted  sea.  with  no  appropriation 
whatsoever,  if  Congress  did  not  use  the 
method  to  which  I  referred  earlier  in 
my  remarks  about  passing  legislation  in 
one  day's  time.  We  pass  cont'.nuing  reso- 
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lutions  for  the  flacal  year  ending  June  30, 
the  new  year  starting  July  1.  If  we  do 
not  have  the  appropriation  bill  for  the 
ensuing  fiscal  year,  the  practice  has  been 
to  pass  a  continuing  resolution.  It  takes 
no  time  to  get  that  measure  passed.  We 
have  gone  right  up  to  Just  a  few  hours 
from  the  lapse  of  the  appropriation,  as 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Alabama  recalls. 
No  one  wants  to  stop  the  operation  of 
the  Qovemment  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  had  to  digress 
on  several  occasions,  but  I  have  been 
trying  to  get  back  to  the  matter  of  the 
history  of  this  phase  of  rule  XXII  and. 
In  connection  with  that  history,  not  only 
the  matter  of  limiting  debate  but  also 
the  matter  of  a  takeover  of  legislative 
powers  and  functions  by  the  Executive. 

Congress  is  the  only  one  of  these  three 
equal  raxJt  branches  of  our  Government 
that  time  and  time  and  time  again  will 
cede  Its  powers  and  functions.  We  al- 
ways are  setting  up  rules  and  regiilatlons 
to  be  brought  into  being  when  the  Presi- 
dent sees  fit. 

In  the  news  today,  for  example,  we 
hear  that  the  President  is  going  to  set  up 
wage  and  price  controls,  possibly — or. 
this  is  being  discussed — in  the  construc- 
tion Industry.  Whether  he  does  that  or 
not,  that  Is  acting  under  power  ceded  to 
him  by  Congress.  So  we  are  going  to  find 
the  executive  branch  of  Oovemment  tak- 
ing over  all  the  power  it  can  get.  Again, 
I  am  not  talking  about  the  present  ad- 
mlrustration.  amy  more  than  I  am  talking 
about  the  administrations  In  the  past  or 
future  administrations  that  may  exist. 
But  the  executive  department  Is  going  to 
take  over  all  power  that  is  not  nailed 
down.  We  can  rest  assured  of  that. 

The  Judiciary,  the  Supreme  Court,  is 
going  to  take  over  all  the  power  it  pos- 
sibly can,  and  it  has  demonstrated  that 
time  and  time  again.  It  has  set  itself  up 
as  a  super  government,  in  effect,  in  en- 
actmg  laws,  when  instead  It  should  be 
passing  on  the  legality  or  the  constitu- 
tionality of  laws  passed  by  Congress. 

Take  the  matter  of  forced  desegrega- 
tion of  the  public  schools  in  the  South 

Where  do  we  find  the  statutory  au- 
thority for  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Fed- 
eral judiciary,  taking  over  the  public 
schools  of  Alabama  and  the  South'' 

Where  do  we  find  statutory  authority 
for  a  Federal  district  judge  becoming. 
In  effect,  the  superintendent  of  educa- 
tion of  the  public  schools  of  a  city  or 
county  In  the  South? 

I  point  these  things  out  to  show  that 
the  other  two  departments,  the  other  two 
branches  of  Oovemment,  the  executive 
and  the  judiciary,  are  not  at  all  timid 
about  taking  over  authority  that  belongs 
to  Congress. 

But  whom  does  Congress  have  to  blame 
for  this? 

It  has  itself  to  blame,  Mr.  President. 

The  Senate  will  have  itself  to  blame 
If  It  makes  it  easier  for  debate  to  be  cut 
off  in  this  body. 

Prior  to  1917.  debate  could  not  be  cut 
off  In  the  Senate.  Only  public  opinion 
could  bring  debate  to  a  close  and  that  is 
not  provided  In  the  Senate  rules.  Only 
IMibllc  opinion  could  bring  debate  to  a 
close  in  the  Senate  prior  to  1917. 

What  happened  then? 

War  clouds  were  gathering.  We  were 
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close  to  entry  Into  World  War  I  Presi- 
dent Wilson  had  been  reelected  President 
In  1916  over  Associate  Justice  Charles 
Evans  Hughes,  the  Republican  candidate. 
Because  he  thought  he  had  carried  Cali- 
fornia. Hughes  went  to  bed  that  night 
thinking  he  had  been  elected  President, 
only  to  wake  up  the  next  morning  to  find 
that  President  Wilson  had  been  reelected. 
President  Wilson  had  been  elected  on  the 
slogan.  "He  kept  us  out  of  war." 

So,  the  war  clouds  were  gathering.  The 
Oerman  Government  had  inaugurated  Its 
submarine  blockade  of  American  ship- 
ping and  President  Wilson  felt  that  If 
American  shipping  should  have  to  go 
through  this  submarine  blockade.  It 
should  at  least  be  armed.  He  sent  a  bill  to 
Congress  to  empower  him  to  arm  the 
merchant  marine. 

The  bin  passed  the  House  and  it  came 
to  the  Senate.  There  was  a  group  of  Sen- 
ators who  defeated  the  bill  by  debate. 
They  were  not  southern  Senators.  I  be- 
lieve Senators  O'Oorman  of  New  York. 
Stone  of  Missouri.  Clapp  of  Minnesota, 
and  Senator  La  Follette  of  Wisconsin 
were  some  of  the  Senators  as  well  as 
others  who  today  would  be  classed  as 
liberal  Senators.  They  talked  the  bill  to 
death. 

But.  Mr.  President,  today.  If  the  Pres- 
ident— any  President — were  confronted 
with  a  similar  situation,  he  would  issue 
that  order  to  our  American  ships  without 
consulting  anyone.  He  would  do  It  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation.  He  certainly 
would  not  call  on  Congress  to  enact  a 
measure.  That  Illustrates,  as  I  have  been 
trying  to  suggest.  Mr.  President,  the  great 
growth  and  power  of  the  executive  de- 
partment, such  as  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt's  lend  lease,  which  was  an  ac- 
complished fact  before  approval  by  Con- 
gress. 

President  Wilson  called  this  group  of 
men  a  Uttle  group  of  willful  men.  repre- 
senting no  opinion  but  their  own.  who 
had  brought  the  great  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  a  halt.  The  Junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  recalls  that  one 
of  his  predecessors,  the  U.S.  Senator 
from  Alabama,  the  great  Senator  Under- 
wood, who  was  the  Democratic  leader  In 
the  Senate  at  that  time — I  believe  the 
change  In  the  rules  was  recommended 
and  actually  put  in  by  Senator  Martin 
of  Virginia  but  It  was  supported  by  Sen- 
ator Underwood  who  enjoyed  the  dLs- 
tincUon  of  having  been  the  Democratic 
leader  in  the  House  and  later  the  Demo- 
cratic leader  in  the  Senate — saw  the  ne- 
cessity of  some  provision  by  which  irre- 
sponsible debate  could  be  cut  off  In  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  somewhat  sur- 
prised to  note  the  listing  of  several  Sen- 
ators among  the  51  Senators  who  are 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  9.  but 
I  feel  that  even  though  a  Senator  Is  a 
coBponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  9,  It  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  he  will  find 
It  necessary  to  vote  to  cut  off  debate  on 
this  motion  to  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  change. 

In  other  words,  Mr  President,  if  the 
resolution  comes  up  for  a  vote,  all  Sen- 
ators who  signed  the  resolution  as  co- 
sponsors  naturally.  I  would  feel,  would 
vote  for  the  resolution;  although  there 


have  been  occasions — the  Junior  Senator 
from  Alabama  Is  advised — when  some 
sponsors  of  legislation  have  actually 
voted  against  the  legislation  that  they 
have  cosponsored  when  they  had  con- 
sidered the  matter  more  fully  and  more 
completely.  So  the  question  on  tomorrow 
Is  whether  or  not  this  debate  shall  be 
brought  to  a  close. 

I  saw  one  of  the  distinguished  sponsors 
of  Senate  Resolution  9  In  the  Chamber  a 
moment  ago,  and  I  had  hoped  that  he 
was  going  to  explain  the  reason  or  the 
necessity  for  this  rule  change.  The  Junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  has  stated  and 
reiterated  that  he  Is  ready  and  willing, 
but  not  anxious,  to  turn  the  floor  over  to 
any  proponents  of  Senate  Resolution  9 
who  wish  to  speak  on  the  case  that  has 
been  made  out.  or  that  has  failed  to  have 
been  made  out.  with  respect  to  Senate 
Resolution  9.  There  has  been  a  lack  of 
Interest  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
supposedly  In  favor  of  Senate  Resolution 
9.  They  have  not  come  to  the  Chamber. 
They  have  not  given  any  reason  why 
this  resolution  should  be  adopted  and 
why  a  rule  of  more  than  50  years'  stand- 
ing in  this  body  should  be  changed.  Be- 
cause they  have  failed  to  make  out  a  case, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama  does 
not  see  how  much  support  could  be  given 
by  Members  of  the  Senate  to  this  effort 
to  change  the  rule. 

Mr.  President,  I  alluded  earlier  to  the 
effort  that  was  made  2  years  ago  to 
change  this  rule.  Efforts  have  been  made 
In  the  last  six  or  eight  Congresses — I  sup- 
pose certainly  they  have  been  made  for 
the  last  six  Congresses — to  change  this 
rule.  Those  efforts  have  been  voted  down 
each  time. 

Those  who  favor  Senate  rule  XXII  as 
it  now  exists  have  stated  their  opposition 
to  the  measure  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  «Mr.  Ervini. 
a  great  constitutional  lawyer,  has  F>ointed 
out  the  efflcacy  of  this  rule  and  Its  con- 
structive nature.  He  has  drawn  a  parallel 
between  the  two-thirds  vote  required  to 
cut  off  debate  In  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
the  two-thirds  vote  required  by  our  basic 
governmental  document,  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

Under  the  Constitution  it  take  a  two- 
thirds  vote  to  override  or  to  pass  over 
the  veto  of  the  President  any  piece  of  leg- 
islation previously  passed  by  Congress. 
So  a  two- thirds  vote  is  not  Just  a  figure 
that  has  been  taken  out  of  the  thin  air 
and  brought  into  the  Senate  rules.  It  Is 
a  figure  that  Is  ured  by  our  Founding 
Fathers  as  a  proper  number  to  pass  on 
matters  of  great  consequence  being  de- 
cided in  this  body  and  in  the  other  body. 

So.  whereas  a  simple  bill  can  be  passed 
by  a  majority  vote  In  the  House  and  In 
the  Senate,  when  the  President  vetoes  a 
bill  and  it  ccmes  back  to  the  Congress, 
first  to  the  House  in  which  It  originated, 
it  takes  a  two- thirds  vote  in  that  body  to 
even  send  it  to  the  other  body.  So.  it  takes 
a  two-th'rds  vote  in  both  Houses.  And  if 
it  fails  in  either  body  to  get  a  two-thirds 
vote,  then  the  bill  is  defeated. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Alabama  <Mr.  Sparkman) 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
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Senator  has  been  detailing  some  of  the 
things  which  the  Founding  Fathers  in 
writing  the  Constitution  recognized  «is 
being  in  need  of  protection  from  what 
some  people  call  the  tyranny  of  the 
majority. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Is  It  not  true  that 
all  of  this  is  a  part  of  that  remarkable 
mechanism  that  was  worked  into  our 
basic  document  of  government,  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  that  we 
usually  refer  to  as  checks  and  balances? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  Is  a  part  of  our  system  of  checks 
and  balances. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  to 
show  how  our  Poimdlng  Fathers,  who 
were  still  smarting  imder  some  of  the 
injustices  and  insults  that  they  felt  they 
had  received  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment— going  back  through  the  pages  of 
history — wanted  to  make  certain  that  no 
one  could  be  unduly  harmed  when  it 
came  to  the  matter  of  charges  against 
an  oCSclal  for  the  dereliction  of  his  duty 
of  office,  they  provided  another  part  of 
our  system  of  checks  and  balances.  The 
matter  has  to  come  up  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives must  find  and  state  that  there 
has  been  a  violation  of  his  duties  which 
renders  him  susceptible  to  removal  from 
ofBce.  That  Is  the  impeachment  proceed- 
ing which  corresponds  to  the  indictment 
of  a  grand  Jury. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
That  requires  a  two-thirds  vote  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  However,  even  that 
does  not  remove  him  from  oflBce. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  matter  then 
comes  to  the  Senate,  and  the  entire  Sen- 
ate sits  as  a  body  and  listens  to  the  evi- 
dence as  presented  by  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House,  who  are  elected  by 
the  House  and  become  more  or  less  pros- 
ecuting attorneys. 

When  that  evidence  Is  all  in  and  the 
books  are  closed,  he  still,  under  our  sys- 
tem of  Justice,  has  the  mantle  of  Inno- 
cence thrown  around  his  shoulders. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  Is  correct;  until  he 
is  proved  guilty. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  in  order  to  find 
him  guilty  there  Is  required  not  a  simple 
majority  but  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  and  voting. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  the  Senator  re- 
calls very  well,  as  I  do,  how  when  pas- 
sions were  nmning  high  at  the  close  of 
the  War  Between  the  States  Andrew 
Johnson  had  Incurred  the  wrath  of  some 
of  those  leaders  of  the  government  in 
power  because,  I  think  It  is  fair  to  say, 
he  believed  in  pursuing  the  policies  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  In  reconciling  the  Na- 
tion back  Into  imlty. 

Mr.  ALT  .EN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  When  they  tried 
Andrew  Johnson  the  Impeachment  failed 
by  a  single  vote.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Is  that  not  one  of 
the  best  examples  to  be  given  in  our  sys- 
tem of  government  of  the  eagerness  of 
our  forebearers  to  make  certain  the  ma- 


jority   does    not    run    ruthless   over    a 
minority? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator's  point  Is  well 
taken. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  One  reads  many 
articles  by  columnists  and  listens  to 
many  commentators  because  many 
people  speak  on  this  subject.  To  hear 
some  people  talk  one  might  think  that 
the  rule  requiring  a  two-thirds  vote  to 
cut  off  what  the  Constitution  says  every 
citizen  should  have,  the  right  of  free 
speech  is  exercised  only  In  the  Senate 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  our  Govern- 
ment Is  shot  through  with  different  pro- 
visions and  measures  guaranteeing  and 
seeking  to  guarantee  that  a  ruthless 
majority  will  not  override  a  minority. 
Is  that  not  correct?  ' 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  makes  a 
good  point. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague.  My  distinguished  senior  col- 
league (Mr.  Sparkman)  has  made  some 
very  fine  points  with  respect  to  other 
two-thirds  requirements  set  forth  in  our 
Constitution.  The  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Alabama,  in  discussing  the 
impeachment  trial  of  President  Andrew 
Johnson  mentioned  that  President  John- 
son was  seeking  to  carry  out  the  recon- 
struction policies  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  For  a  question  I  am 
delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  For  a  question.  Is  it  not 
true  that  the  point  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  has  just 
made  with  respect  to  the  requirement 
for  a  two-thirds  vote  in  this  instance,  in 
the  case  of  impeachment,  and  in  the  case 
of  overriding  a  veto,  is  properly  char- 
acterized, as  It  is  from  time  to  time,  sis 
the  only  protection  the  American  people 
have  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
majority? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  the 
history  of  America  after  the  Civil  War, 
and  the  elaboration  and  extension  of 
civil  rights  and  In  terms  of  so  many 
important  measures  we  observe,  that  the 
majority  of  the  moment  often  becomes 
the  minority,  and  that  the  minority,  more 
often  than  not  have  become  the  majority. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Would  the  Senate  agree 
that  there  should  be  some  place  in  the 
federal  system  for  the  minority  to  pro- 
tect itself  and  to  protect  the  right  to 
hold  its  views,  at  least  temporarily  until 
a  public  viewpoint  can  be  expressed? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Would  the  Senator  agree 
that  rule  XXII  is  the  only  provision  in 
the  Senate,  in  the  body  of  the  statute 
law,  or  the  Constitution,  which  codifies 
such  protection? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  certainly  agrees  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  on  that  point. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  this  further  and 
final  question,  which  is  not  directly  rele- 
vant to  the  point  so  ably  and  eloquently 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  but 
the  Senator  might  indulge  me  this  ques- 
tion  in   the   form   of    an   observation. 


Would  not  the  Senator  agree  that  in  his 
reference,  and  the  reference  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Alabama,  to  the  impeach- 
ment of  President  Johnson  that  when 
one  looks  back  on  this  trial  we  conclude 
that  it  was  brought  about  really  by  the 
radicalism  of  stem  reconstruction. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  And  the  requirement  for 
a  two-thirds  vote  in  the  case  of  impeach- 
ment as  in  the  trial  of  President  Andrew 
Johnson,  prevented  us  from  starting  in 
what  might  have  been  a  very  different 
direction  and  the  Republic  might  have 
developed  in  a  different  and  less  desir- 
able way. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  indeed.  It  could  have 
broken  down  our  system  of  government. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further  to  me? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  deUghted  to  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  have  had  some 
thoughts  in  cormection  with  this  ques- 
tion of  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  He  mentioned  that  President 
Johnson  came  from  "up  in  his  neck  of 
the  woods,"  as  we  say  down  our  way. 
Many  is  the  time  I  have  driven  through 
the  area  where  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  lives.  By  the  way,  he 
lives  at  Huntsville,  Tenn.  That  is  a  fa- 
miliar name  down  our  way. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes;  it  Is  one  of  my  fa- 
vorite cities. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  had  the  pleasure  to 
serve  in  the  House  with  the  Senator's 
father.  I  have  driven  through  that  area 
many,  msmy  times  to  and  from  Wash- 
ington. I  never  go  through  there  but 
what  I  think  of  Andrew  Johnson  and  the 
diflScult  time  he  had  as  a  young  man, 
trying  to  get  an  education,  and  the  many 
miles  he  walked  in  order  to  get  some 
training.  I  have  always  admired  him.  I 
think  he  has  been  one  of  the  most 
maligned  men  in  American  history  who 
ever  lived. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  on  that  point? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Alabama 
for  those  remarks.  I  entirely  agree  with 
him  that  President  Andrew  Johnson 
is  a  much  maligned  figure  in  the  history 
of  the  Republic,  and  I  think  unjustly. 

I  think  our  former  colleague,  the 
former  senior  Senator  from  Florida, 
Mr.  Holland,  would  not  be  offended  If 
I  repeat  part  of  the  conversation  I  had 
with  him  recently.  As  he  talked  with  me 
on  the  telephone  a  few  days  ago,  he  in- 
quired if  I  was  going  to  make  my  ap- 
pointed rounds  in  "the  Ixjsom  of  Abra- 
ham," referring  to  the  Lincoln  Day  din- 
ners we  Republicans  indulge  in  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  He  pointed  out  that 
his  father  had  been  a  Civil  War  veteran. 
It  brought  a  serise  of  Immediacy  to  the 
conversation  when  he  stated  that  he 
and  his  father  always  felt  that  the  re- 
construction of  the  seceding  States 
woiald  not  have  been  so  harsh  and  that 
the  outcome  might  have  been  very  dif- 
ferent if  the  humane  and  generous  at- 
titudes espoused  by  Lincoln  had  not 
been  snuffed  out  by  an  assassin's  bullet 
and  if  President  Andrew  Johnson  had 
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not  been  the  victim  of  radicalism  follow- 
ing that  assassination. 

It  seems  to  me,  in  reflection  on  An- 
drew Johnson,  that  the  requirement  of  a 
two-thirds  majority  had  much  to  do 
with  the  direction  of  government  fol- 
lowing the  Civil  War. 

I  mi);ht  also  remark  that,  as  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Alabama  has  pointed 
out.  as  one  drives  through  the  Johnson 
country,  so  to  speak,  in  east  Tennessee, 
and  Greeneville,  I  noted  that  until  re- 
cently the  Andrew  Johnson  Memorial 
museum,  park,  and  cemetery  were  under 
the  stewardship  of  Andrew  Johnson's 
granddaughter.  So  in  my  part  of  the 
country  there  is  great  feeling  for  the 
contribution  of  Andrew  Johnson.  It  is 
a  pleasure  to  me  to  hear  his  trial  al- 
luded to,  as  the  two  distinguished  Sena- 
tors from  Alabama  have  done,  in  de- 
fense of  something  more  than  a  simple 
majority  for  all  legislative  purposes  and 
as  illustrative  of  th?  protection  needed 
against  the  occasional  tyranny  of  the 
majority. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  further.' 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes;  I  yield  further. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator v.iU  agree  with  the  statement  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  irom  Ten- 
nessee that  many  of  the  troubles  de- 
veloped over  the  fact  that  Lincoln  was 
killed.  I  think  we  have  absolute  confi- 
dence that  had  Abraham  Lincoln  lived, 
he  would  have  put  into  effect  a  program 
that  was  in  line  with  his  second  inaugural 
address,  in  which  he  certainly  indicated 
he  wanted  to  work  things  out  equitably 
between  the  two  sections  of  the  country 
and  pull  them  back  together.  I  have  often 
thought  that  the  bullet  that  took  the  life 
of  Lincoln  brought  years  of  oppression 
to  the  South. 

By  the  way.  one  other  point  I  want 
to  make  about  Andrew  Johnson.  I  do  not 
know  w  hether  my  collea?ue  knows  this, 
but  Andrew  Johnson  was  an  apprentice 
tailor  at  Mooresville.  Ala.  Mooresville  is 
a  small  town  in  the  northern  part  of 
Alabama,  not  far  from  my  hometown 
of  Huntsville.  Certainly  it  is  one  of  the 
oldest  towns  in  Alabama.  Huntsville  is 
the  oldest  English-speaking  Incorporated 
city  in  Alabama,  but  Mooresville  may 
have  existed  before  Huntsville.  Andrew 
Johnson  served  as  an  apprentice  tailor  in 
Mooresville,  Ala.  I  think  the  tailor  shop 
IS  still  standing.  It  is  a  quite  antique 
town.  If  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  gets 
down  there,  I  hope  hs  will  drop  around 
and  see  some  of  the  old  buildings  and 
places  that  have  been  in  existence 
through  the  years. 

A  thought  Just  occurred  to  me.  It  is 
not  new;  I  have  thought  about  it  many 
times  in  the  past.  E^^erybody  thinks  of 
southerners  as  bein?  those  who  insist  on 
the  two- thirds  rule;  and  we  do  general- 
ly. I  wonder  if  that  did  not  grow  cut  of 
the  oppression  that  we  felt  for  almost 
100  years  following  the  Civil  War.  and 
particularly  in  those  years  from  1865  at 
least  until  1876.  when  the  great  compro- 
mise was  worked  out  so  that  Hayes,  al- 
though he  was  not  elected,  became  Pres- 
ident and  withdrew  the  occupying  forces 


from  the  Southern  States  and  gave  us 
a  chance  once  more  to  breathe  freely. 
I  know  In  1876  George  S.  Houston — I 
think  his  first  name  was  David — from 
Athens,  Ala.,  was  elected  Governor  of 
Alabama.  That  was  the  first  time  we  had 
had  home  rule  in  the  State  of  Alabama 
since  the  end  of  the  Civil  War. 

By  the  way.  I  may  say  to  my  friend 
and  neighbor  from  Tennessee  that  not 
only  do  I  know  his  territory,  but  my 
mother's  father  came  from  that  section 
of  Tennessee.  My  fathers  father  came 
from  farther  west  in  Tennessee,  and  he 
was  a  stanch  Democrat.  I  need  not  say 
about  my  grandfather  who  came  from 
the  mountains  of  east  Tennessee.  One 
can  guess  what  he  was. 

Mr.  BAKER  Mr  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  further,  it  occurs  to  me 
that  inquiry  would  disclose  the  fact  that 
the  grandfather  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  on  that  side  was  a  Ten- 
nessee mountain  Republican. 

Our  respective  viewpoints  on  Recon- 
struction and  on  the  assassination  of 
Lincoln  and  on  President  Johnson  pose 
a  unique  paradox  for  Republicans,  espe- 
cially east  Tennessee  Republicans,  be- 
cause east  Tennessee,  that  part  of  the 
country  from  which  I  come  and  from 
which  a  part  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama's  family  originates, 
was  Union  country  in  the  Civil  War.  Ten- 
nessee has  the  unique  statistical  history 
of  contributing  more  troops  to  the  Con- 
federacy than  any  other  State  save  one. 
and  more  troops  to  the  Union  Army  than 
any  other  Southern  State,  which  is  some- 
what indicative  of  the  paradox  and  am- 
bivalence of  the  people  there  in  that 
troubled  time. 

East  Tennessee  has  always  been  Re- 
publican— Lincoln  Republican — and  was 
always  in  favor  of  liberal  policies  of  re- 
construction, because  it  knew  the  extent 
of  the  suffering  of  the  people  at  that 
time.  It  suffered  with  Andrew  Johnson 
and  others  when  radical  reconstruction 
was  imposed  on  the  South  which,  in  my 
opmion  even  100  years  later,  was  in- 
humane and  which  retarded  the  growth 
and  success  of  the  Union. 

Republicanism  in  Tennessee  and  the 
South  was  a  strange  admixture  of  these 
qualities:  but.  if  I  may  be  permitted  to 
do  so.  what  has  characterized  Lincoln 
republicanism  was  that  it  stood,  first 
and  foremost,  in  resistance  against 
tyranny  of  the  majority  and  stood 
stanchly  in  defense  of  the  rights  of  the 
minority  and  the  right  of  the  minority  to 
convince  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
Union  of  their  point  of  view.  That,  in  es- 
sence. I  think  the  Senator  would  agree, 
is  the  essence  of  the  issue  as  to  whether 
we  shall  have  a  simple  majority  deter- 
mine all  legislative  issues  or  whether  we 
shall  require  a  higher  degree  of  proof  in 
certain  cases. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr  President,  as  the 
Senator  has  Just  said  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  remarks,  a  higher  degree  of  sup- 
port is  sometimes  needed,  which  were 
almost  the  very  words  expressed  by  our 
forebearers  when  they  wrote  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  pro- 
vided In  so  many  instances  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  majority — a  ruthless  ma- 
jority. 


Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  might  make  a  parliamentary 
inquiry  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor  and  without  the  resumption  of  my 
remarks  being  considered  a  second 
speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  will  state  his  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  As  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Alabama  understands,  at  this  por- 
tion of  the  morning  hour,  and  lasting  un- 
til 2  o'clock,  whereas  at  this  time  we  are 
discussing  Senate  Resolution  9  itself,  at 
2  o'clock  the  resolution,  if  it  has  not  been 
acted  upon,  will  fall  and  it  will  take  a 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution,  which  will  be  debatable, 
in  order  to  bring  it  before  the  Senate 
again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Stevenson  ) .  The  motion  to  proceed  with 
the  consideration  of  Senate  Resolution  9 
is  pending  now.  and  is  debatable.  That 
motion  will  not  die  at  the  end  of  the 
morning  hour,  because  there  is  no  un- 
finished business.  The  motion  would 
therefore,  continue  to  be  debatable. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Chair.  In 
other  words,  the  Chair  is  stating  that 
during  the  morning  hour  a  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  a  resolu- 
tion is  debatable? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
will  read  paragraph  3  of  rule  XXII: 

The  provl.slons  of  the  last  paragraph  of 
rule  VIII  (prohibiting  debate  on  motions 
made  tjefore  2  o'clock)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
any  motion,  resolution,  or  propo'al  to  charge 
any  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Very  well.  In  other  words, 
the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  resolutions  will  not  change  in 
status  at  2  o'clock;  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Would  a  motion  at  this 
time  with  respect  to  the  pending  motion 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  9  be  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Any  of 
the  other  motions  permissible  under  the 
Senate  rulas  would  be  in  order  if,  of 
course,  made  by  a  Senator  who  has  been 
recognized. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Chair  for  his 
clarification  of  the  rules.  Mr.  President, 
as  I  stated  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks, 
there  will  te  no  vote  on  this  motion  prior 
to  2  o'clock  as  long  as  I  have  the  floor. 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the 
colloquy  that  took  place  between  myself, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see <  Mr.  Baker  ) ,  and  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Alabama  <Mr. 
Sparkm\n  >  : 

Elarlier  this  morning,  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  and  I 
were  riding  over  on  the  subway  car,  he 
inquired  if  I  had  been  back  to  Alabama, 
and  I  stated  that  I  had.  Then,  Jokingly, 
I  assume,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  asked  If  I  had  been  making 
any  Lincoln  Day  speeches  in  Alabama, 
to  which  I  replied  that  I  may  have  made 
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a  speech  on  Lincoln  Day,  If  we  could  find 
out  what  day  that  is  now  under  the 
combination  of  the  birthdays  of  Lincoln 
and  Washington,  but  that  it  would  not 
have  besn  a  so-called  Lincoln  Day 
speech,  because  thus  far  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  has  not  made  any 
such  speeches. 

But,  I  believe  possibly  to  the  surprise 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee 
I  Mr.  Baker  ) ,  I  went  on  tD  say  that  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  in  my  view,  was  one  of  the 
greatest  Presidents  that  we  have  ever 
had  In  the  history  of  our  country,  and 
that  I  great'y  admire  President  Lincoln; 
and  I  do  Join  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see and  the  senior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama in  the  belief  that  the  policies  of 
President  Lincoln,  If  carried  out  in  the 
South  following  the  War  Between  the 
States,  would  have  provided  a  much  more 
lenient  reconstruction  of  our  Southern 
States. 

I  remarked  about  the  Impeachment 
trial  of  President  Johnson,  and  won- 
dered aloud  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  as  to  what 
might  have  happened  to  President  Lin- 
coln if  he  had  sought  to  implement  those 
policies  with  regard  to  the  Southern 
States;  would  the  radical  Republicans — 
and  I  used  that  term  as  it  Is  ased  In  his- 
tory, not  as  being  applicable  to  my  col- 
leat^ues  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle — 
have  proceeded  against  President  Lin- 
coln In  the  same  way  that  they  pro- 
ceeded against  President  Johnson? 

I  believe  the  changes  are  that  they 
would  have.  It  has  long  teen  my  theory 
that  the  greatest  thing  that  happened, 
tragic  though  it  was,  insofar  as  the  name 
and  fame  end  place  in  history  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  is  concerned,  was  his  as- 
sasilnatlon,  because  we  do  not  know 
what  would  have  taken  p^ace  If  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  had  lived  out  his  second 
term  and  had  had  to  face  the  radical 
Rer^ubllcan  leadership  that  had  control 
of  Congress  at  that  time.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Caro'ina 
<Mr.  Ervin).  in  commenting  on  Presi- 
dent Andrew  Johnson,  stated  that  he 
would  go  down  in  history  as  one  of  this 
country's  great  President-.  I  dare  say 
tiiat  he  will,  when  the  final  verdict  of 
history  Is  written. 

It  takes  two- thirds  of  the  Senate  to 
convict  on  Impeachment  charges.  It  takes 
a  two-thirds  vote  In  either  House  for 
the  expelling  of  a  Member  of  that  body. 
It  takes  a  two-thirds  vote  to  approve  a 
treaty,  and  we  have  two  treaties  that 
are  to  be  approved  this  afternoon,  one 
a  convention  with  Nicaragua,  and  then 
another  treaty  on  extradition  with  Spain. 

But,  as  I  pointed  out  earUer,  this  fili- 
buster, if  It  should  rise  to  that  dignity 
rather  than  merely  a  discussion  of  the 
issue,  has  been  such  a  benign,  benevol- 
ent type  of  fihbuster  that  there  has  been 
no  difficulty  whatsoever  in  bringing 
other  matters  before  the  Senate,  and 
the  leadership,  with  all  confidence,  has 
set  the  consideration  of  those  treaties 
for  this  afternoon,  knowing  full  well 
that  those  who  are  discussing  this  pro- 
posed rules  change  have  not,  and  cer- 
tainly I  shall  not,  use  any  obstructionist 
tactics  In  preventing  other  matters  from 
coming  up.  We  will  be  happy  and  de- 


Ughted  to  allow  these  treaties,  or  any 
other  matter,  to  come  up  for  consider- 
ation. 

I  make  that  point  to  show  that  the 
business  of  the  Nation,  the  business  of 
the  Senate,  is  not  suffering  at  all  by  the 
carrying  on  of  this  extended  discussion 
with  regard  to  the  rules  change. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  the 
logjam,  and  it  has  been  cited  by  some 
who  favor  changing  the  rule  as  being 
an  ImpeUing  reason  why  they  are  going 
to  vote  for  a  rules  change.  That  is  the 
logjam  that  developed  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress, toward  the  end  of  the  session, 
when  It  was  said  that  we  had  many  Im- 
portant pieces  of  legislation  that  failed 
of  enactment  because  of  the  right  to 
extended  discussion. 

We  have  been  in  session  now  almost  a 
month.  We  went  Into  session  on  Janu- 
ary 21,  and  If  it  had  been  so  important, 
we  could  have  convened  on  January  3, 
because  that  is  the  time  set  by  the  Con- 
stitution, unless  Congress  sets  a  different 
date. 

If  these  matters  had  been  so  impor- 
tant, of  such  vital  interest  and  concern 
to  the  Nation,  why  did  we  return  on  Jan- 
uary 21  instead  of  January  3?  Where 
are  the  measures  that  It  Is  said  the 
filibuster  has  killed?  Bring  them  out. 
Let  us  work  on  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  extended  discus- 
sion is  not  delaying  a  single  item  off 
proposed  legislation.  There  is  no  press- 
ing need  to  cut  off  this  discussion.  We 
go  through  this  charade  every  2  years, 
at  the  start  of  every  Congress.  I  do  not 
know  why  this  is  brought  up  every  time. 
It  would  seem  that  It  would  afford  some 
Members  an  opportunity  not  to  be  on 
the  Senate  floor  and  would  allow  those 
who  are  opposed  to  the  amendment  to 
the  rule  to  carry  on  the  discussion.  I 
should  like  to  hear  from  someone  who 
favors  this  rule  change.  I  should  like  a 
ca'^e  to  be  made.  If  there  is  one.  and  I 
have  issued  that  challenge  time  and 
again  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  No  one 
comes  out  and  offers  any  im.pelling  rea- 
son for  this  rule  change. 

So  it  appears  to  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Alabama,  newcomer  that  he  is  to 
the  US.  Senate,  that  this  exercise  In  fo- 
rensic skill  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
Senators  opposing  this  change  is  about 
all  we  get  out  of  the.se  discussions,  other 
than  saving  rule  XXII,  which  is  a  matter 
of  vital  importance. 

Mr.  President.  2  years  ago  we  went 
through  the  same  charade,  as  I  men- 
tioned earlier  in  my  remarks  on  the  mat- 
ter of  holding  up  business  in  the  Senate 
by  this  discussion,  and  we  are  going  to 
vote  tomorrow  on  the  cutting  off  of 
debate. 

Listed  under  "General  Orders  Under 
Rule  VTII"  on  our  calendar  are  three 
matters  pending  before  the  Senate.  The 
first  is  Senate  Resolution  9,  which  we 
are  discussing  now.  The  second  is  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  17,  by  Mr.  Mansfield 
and  others,  a  Joint  resolution  to  estab- 
lish a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Environ- 
ment. That  can  pass  at  any  time.  The 
third  is  S.  670,  by  Messrs.  Sparkman, 
Bennett,  and  Tower,  a  bill  to  authorize 
further  adjustments  in  the  amoimt  of 
silver  certificates  outstanding,  and  for 


other  purposes.  We  are  ready,  at  any 
time  these  matters  are  to  be  brought  up, 
to  stand  aside  and  allow  the  other  two 
matters  on  the  calendar  to  be  taken  up. 
So  the  extended  discussion  has  the  con- 
structive effect  of  saving  rule  XXII  and 
maintaining  the  rights  of  the  minority. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  It  not  also  a  fact  that  the 
second  and  third  items  on  the  calendar 
to  which  the  Senator  has  alluded  have 
passed  the  Senate  in  a  previous  Congress? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes;  that  is  true.  That  is 
why  the  Junior  Senator  from  Alabama 
suggested  that  he  would  be  glad  to  stand 
aside,  and  It  would  take  a  matter  of  min- 
utes to  pass  both  of  them. 

I  appreciate  the  information  furnished 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield  further  for  a  question, 
Is  it  not  a  fact  thai  the  second  and  third 
items  on  the  calendar  are  substantially  in 
the  same  language  and  form  as  passed 
by  the  Senate  heretofore? 

Mr.  ALLEN  Yes.  That  is  the  under- 
standing of  the  iunior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. I  appreciate  the  distinguished 
Senator  calling  it  to  my  attention. 

With  respect  to  the  logjam  of  legisla- 
tion that  is  said  to  have  existed  in  the 
Senate  in  the  closing  days  of  the  91st 
Congress,  all  those  measures  had  to  have 
been  approved  by  the  Senate  commit- 
tees. Of  course,  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  understands  that  they  have  to 
make  this  trip  through  the  committees 
again.  Having  once  been  considered  to 
the  point  that  they  came  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  be  up  for  final  passage,  it  would 
indicate  that  the  committees  at  one  time 
or  another  had  given  their  stamp  of  ap- 
proval to  the  proposed  legislation. 

So  if  the  filibuster  killed  any  impor- 
tant legislation  in  the  91st  Congress,  now 
would  seem  to  be  the  time  to  bring  it  up, 
when  nothing  Is  before  the  Senate  that 
would  require  more  than  Just  a  few  min- 
utes to  dispose  of  It. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Alabama  was 
discussing  the  same  matter  as  it  came  up 
2  years  ago.  and  the  second  speech  that 
the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama  deliv- 
ered in  this  body  was  with  regard  to  the 
same  question  we  are  talking  about  at 
this  time.  He  made  some  ad  lib  remarks 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  speech  I  delivered  on  Janu- 
ary 15,  1969,  with  respect  to  rule  XXII. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rule  XXII  Debate 

Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  President  and  Memljers  of 
the  Senate,  I  rise  to  speak  on  this  question 
because  I  believe  It  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant issues  that  will  come  before  the 
Senate  during  the  91st  Congress.  In  fact,  I 
bellere  It  is  the  most  important  issue  that 
will  come  before  the  Senate. 

The  only  method  by  which  the  people  of 
Alabama,  some  S'-i  million  In  number,  can 
be  heard  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  is  through 
her  two  US.  Senators.  Aa  the  Junior  Senator 
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from  AUbftnuk  I  h«T«  been  In  the  S«nat«  for 
1«M  than  2  weeks,  but  I  do  feel  coiutrained 
to  speak  out  on  this  question. 

I  do  not  beUeve  that  I  would  be  disclosing 
any  secrets  of  what  went  on  In  the  first 
Democratic  conference  which  I  attended  on 
the  3d  of  January  at  10  o'clock  if  I  stated 
that  at  that  meeung  the  dUtlngulshed  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  Senate — whom  I  greatly 
admire  and  who  I  beUeve  Is  one  of  the  great 
Senators  In  this  body — and  my  admiration 
for  him  has  gained  by  leaps  and  bounds  since 
I  have  been  here— welcomed  the  new  Demo- 
cratic Senators  to  the  Congress  He  welcomed 
us  to  a  Senate  of  our  peers,  and  he  Invited 
us  to  paruclpate  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Senate.  I  have  felt  that,  as  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  Alabama,  I  should,  even 
though  I  have  been  here  only  a  short  time, 
speak  out  on  the  great  issues  that  come 
before  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  rise  to  excoriate  the  Vice  President 
for  his  ruling,  or  his  statement  of  his  inten- 
tion to  rule.  I  do  not  rtae  to  praise  him. 
either  I  do  have  great  admiration  for  the 
Vice  President,  for  his  service  as  a  pubUc 
servant  I  had  the  pleasure  o*  meeUng  the 
Vice  President  for  the  flrst  time  on  January  3. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  action  that  he  has 
taken,  or  Is  threatening  to  take — and  I  use 
that  word  advisedly— Is  political  inspired  I 
will  not  say  that  It  U  Ued  In  with  preelden- 
tlal  politics.  I  win  not  say  that  It  is  tied  In 
with  poUtlcal  ambitions.  I  will  not  say  that 
It  U  a  sop  given  to  certain  elements  in  this 
country.  But  I  will  say  that  this  anticipated 
ruUng  on  the  part  of  the  Vice  President  Is 
not  supported  by  logic.  It  Is  not  supported  by 
the  rules  of  the  Senate.  It  Is  not  supported 
by  the  precedent— not  even  the  precedent  of 
the  Vice  President  himself 

Twice  already  during  this  debate  the  ruling 
of  the  Vice  President  some  2  years  ago.  L 
believe,  when  this  question  came  before 
the  Senate  last,  haa  been  put  Into  the  lUc- 
o«D.  His  former  ruling  was  that  any  appeal 
of  his  ruling  to  the  Senate,  to  which  he 
states  he  U  going  to  submit  this  question 
wUl  be  debatable;  whereas  hU  present  ruling 
is  to  the  effect  that  such  appeals  are  de- 
batable. 

I  say.  Mr.  President,  that  the  Issue  under 
discussion  at  thu  time  U  whether  we  are 
going  to  have  rules  In  the  Senate  or  whether 
we  are  going  to  have  rUe  by  the  gavel.  Yes 
we  say  that  In  our  country  we  have  a  govern- 
ment of  laws,  and  not  of  men.  Certainly  in 
the  Senate,  this  great  deliberative  body  the 
greatest  In  the  world,  we  should  have  r\iie  bv 
rule*,  and  not  rule  by  men. 

If  this  anticipated  decision,  this  announced 
decision  of  the  Vice  President,  is  allowed  to 
"and.  and  he  rules  that  a  majority  of  the 
senate— a  simple  majority  of  those  present 
and  voting— can  Impose  cloture,  stop  debate 
in  the  Senate,  then  a  new  rule  has  been 
written  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Vice  President  Is  without  authority 
to  write  rules  for  the  Senate  He  Is  without 
authority  to  rule,  as  he  says  he  Is  going  to 
da  on  the  constitutionality  of  this  rule  No- 
where In  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  nowhere 
Y^  }^' ^onstimuoa.  nowhere  In  any  statute 
is  the  Vice  President  given  the  right  to  rule 
on  the  constitutionality  of  a  Senate  rule  And 
When  he  seeks  to  rule  on  the  constitutionality 
Of  a  Senate  rule,  and  when  he  Imposes  his 
own  rule,  he  u  doing  something  that  the 
Senate   rules  require  a  two-thirds  majority 

hL  T,!t""°"  ^  "^^  "«  arrogates  unto 
hlnuelf  the  power  of  a  two-thirds  majority 
In  the  Senate. 

Some  3  years  ago.  Mr  President.  whUe  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Alabama  was  serving  as 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama, and  presiding  officer  of  the  Alabama 
state  Senate,  a  matter  somewhat  similar  to 
the  one  before  us  came  before  that  body  Our 
SUte  constitution  requires  a  three-flfths  vote 
of  both  houses  of  our  legislature  to  submit 
a  consututlonal  amendment  to  the  people 
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of  Alabama  The  State  senate  rules  which 
governed  the  presiding  officer  provided  that 
It  took  two-thirds  vote  to  impose  cloture.  The 
fractions  are  the  same  as  the  ones  we  are 
discussing  here  today 

The  constitutional  amendment,  submitted 
In  the  Alabama  House,  provided  that  the 
Oovernor  of  Alabama  would  be  allowed  to 
succeed  hlmaelf  as  Oovernor.  There  was  at 
that  time  a  prohibition  in  our  constitution 
against  the  Oovernor  or  any  of  several  con- 
stitutional officers  succeeding  themselves.  The 
proponenu  of  that  measure  were  not  able 
to  Impoae  cloture  They  were  unable  to  get 
the  34  votes  needed  In  the  senate. 

The  contention  was  made,  however,  that 
since  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama required  only  a  three-flfths  vote  to  sub- 
mit a  constitutional  amendment,  the  two- 
thirds  cloture  rule  was  unconstitutional,  as 
being  opposed  to  the  provision  on  the  sub- 
mission of  constitutional  amendmenu. 

The  suggeaUon  was  made  to  the  presiding 
officer  that  the  senate  rule  was  unconsUtu- 
tlonal.  As  presiding  officer  of  the  Alabama 
State  Senate,  the  present  Junior  senator  from 
Alabama,  stated  that  he  had  the  power,  but 
not  the  right,  to  Impoee  such  a  rule.  He  had 
the  raw  power  to  do  it.  Just  as  Indications 
are  will  be  done  tomorrow. 

TTie  contention  U  made  that  rule  XXn  is 
unconstitutional  as  requiring  a  two- thirds 
vote,  whereas  It  U  contended  that  the  Con- 
sUtuaon  of  the  United  States  requires  oiUy 
majority  action.  All  secUon  6  of  arUcle  I  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  to 
say  about  a  majority  is  that  a  majority  of 
each  House  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
doing  business — merely  a  quoriun  for 
doing  buslnen.  It  does  not  say  what  percent- 
age of  that  majority  might  be  required  for 
any  particular  acUon  of  either  House 

Of  course,  a  majority  of  each  House  has 
»  be  there  before  they  can  transact  business, 
but  that  does  nort  give  any  special  power  to  a 
majority  or  to  a  majority  vote. 

Then  the  same  secOon  gives  to  each  House 
the  right  to  determine  the  rules  of  Its  pro- 
ceedings. Rule  XXn  was  not  made  In  deroga- 
tion of  that  section  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion; It  was  made  In  strict  conformity  with 
It  The  ConstltuUon  gives  to  the  U.S.  Senate 
the  right  to  make  rules.  They  can  set  what 
rules  they  wish,  and  they  have  set  a  rule 
requiring  a  two-thirds  vote  to  Invoke  cloture. 
It  seems  to  me.  Mr  President,  that  the 
proponents  of  this  rules  change,  and  the  Vice 
President  himself,  would  use  every  single 
provision  of  rule  XXII.  except  the  one  re- 
quiring a  two-thirds  vote.  Without  rule  XXII 
there  is  no  method  of  cutting  off  debate. 
That  rule  was  adopted,  as  the  junior  Senator 
from  Alabama  understands.  In  1917.  So  there 
was  no  way  to  stop  debate  prior  to  1817, 
and  I  suppose  it  was  the  great  debate  on  the 
armed  ahlpa  bill,  where  President  Wilson 
soiught  to  arm  the  merchant  marine,  and 
where  the  little  group  of  willful  men.  as  he 
referred  to  them,  representing  no  opinion 
but  their  own.  had  brought  the  great  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  a  stop. 

Certainly  there  ought  to  be  some  provision 
for  stopping  debate;  and  the  two-thirds  pro- 
\.-lalon  required  by  rule  XXII  certainly  has 
ppoTlded  the  neceasary  machinery  for  stop- 
ping debate  on  many  occasions  In  the  Senate 

since  the  present  rule  was  adopted  In  1059 

some  eight  times,  as  Senators  will  recall.  So 
on  every  great  question,  where  two-thirds  or 
more  of  the  Senators  are  of  one  mind,  there 
has  been  no  difficulty  In  Impoaing  cloture. 
There  has  been  no  difficulty  In  applying  rule 

The  Vice  President  has  no  authority  to 
rule  on  the  constitutionality  of  rule  XXII 
and  the  two-thirds  provision.  He  accepts  all 
of  the  provisions  except  the  two-thirds  re- 
quirement, and  he  says.  'I  am  going  to  cut 
that  down  to  a  majority.  ' 

By  what  authority  can  be  do  that?  Either 
he  U  under  rule  XXn  all  the  way.  or  he  Is 
not  under  It  at  all.  If  he  Is  not  under  It  at 


all.  there  la  no  way  to  stop  debate.  If  be  Is 
under  rule  XXII.  proceeding  as  those  who 
seek  to  amend  the  Senate  rules  are  doing 
then  a  two-thirds  vote  Is  reqiUred  to  cut  ofl 
debate. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  protecting  mi- 
nority rights — the  rights  of  minorities 
throughout  the  country.  Here  we  are  running 
roughshod  over  the  rights  of  minorities  in 
this  august  body.  We  are  running  roughshod 
over  the  people  of  the  States  represented  by 
the  minority  Senators.  The  new  proposed 
rule,  I  assume,  the  Vice  President  would  de- 
clare unconstitutional,  since  It  requires,  not 
a  simple  majority  to  stop  debate,  but  a  vote 
of  flO  percent  of  the  Senators.  Why  is  not 
the  new  rule  unconstitutional? 

I  state  very  candidly  that  I  have  always 
had  great  faith  In  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
The  Senate  Is  one  of  the  greatest  bodies  In 
the  free  world.  It  Is  the  greatest  deliberative 
body  In  the  world.  I  certainly  want  to  keep  it 
that  way.  I  would  not  have  sought  to  come 
to  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  would  not  have  asked 
the  people  of  Alabama  to  send  me  to  the 
Senate,  if  I  had  known  that  this  effort  was 
going  to  be  made  by  the  Vice  President  and 
that  It  would  succeed,  because  I  believe  that 
it  Is  a  step  In  the  direction  of  rule  by  a 
ruthless  majority. 

If  this  rule  Is  allowed  to  be  changed  by 
the  Vice  President,  and  If  there  Is  to  be  clo- 
ture by  a  majority,  which  Is  the  effect  of  the 
Vice  President's  ruling,  this  body  will  cease 
to  be  the  greatest  deliberative  body  In  the 
world.  It  win  be  a  body  In  which  a  ruthless 
majority  can  govern  the  proceedings,  a  body 
In  which  minorities  will  have  no  protection, 
a  body  In  which  a  ruthless  majority  can  run 
roughshod  over  minorities. 

As  I  understand  the  ruling  by  the  Vice 
President,  the  vote  will  take  place  1  hour 
after  the  Senate  convenes  tomorrow,  and 
If  a  simple  majority  of  the  Senators  vote  to 
cut  off  debate,  then  the  proposed  rules 
change  would  have  been  ordered  up  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate  Then  I  assume  we 
would  go  through  the  same  procedure  again. 
A  majority  vote  according  to  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident, will  cut  off  debate  subject  to  an  appeal 
from  the  ruUng  of  the  Chair.  But  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  Is  hopeful  that  at  that 
point.  If  a  majority  of  Senators  vote  to  Im- 
poee cloture,  but  not  a  two-thirds  majority. 
many  of  the  same  Senators  voting  for  the  Im- 
position of  cloture  will  not  go  along  with 
the  ruling  of  the  Vice  President  that  the  clo- 
ture motion  has  carried  If  It  carries  by  fewer 
than  two-thirds  of  the  Senators.  Therein,  I 
believe,  lies  the  hope  of  those  who  hate  to 
see  the  right  of  a  minority  of  Senators  cut 
off.  who  hate  to  see  rule  by  the  gavel,  who 
hate  to  see  rule  by  a  ruthless  majority  In  the 
Senate. 

I  am  hopeful,  flrst,  that  fewer  than  a  ma- 
jority of  Senators  will  vote  to  impose  clo- 
ture; but  If  some  number  more  than  a  simple 
majority  vote  to  Impose  cloture,  and  the 
Vice  President  declares  that  the  clotiu*  mo- 
tion has  been  agreed  to,  I  am  hopeful  that 
enough  Senators  who  have  voted  to  Impose 
cloture  will  vote  to  overrule  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent on  his  ruling.  The  effect  of  any  other 
action  would  be  far  reaching. 

What  Is  the  need  for  this  change?  What 
bin  Is  sought  to  be  passed?  Every  civil  rights 
measure  that  has  been  sought  has  been  ob- 
tained. I  assume  that  almost  any  other  one 
could  be  obtained,  so  what  Is  the  need  for 
this  action?  I  wish  some  Senator  would  en- 
lighten the  Junior  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HotXAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  Allbn.  I  yield  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  Holland.  I  do  not  pretend  to  state  the 
objectives  of  others,  but  I  note  from  the 
written  sutement  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Hast)  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javtts),  who  are  the  powers  be- 
hind the  throne  in  this  matter,  that  what 
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they  are  hoping  for  Is  to  have  established  a 
precedent  under  which  from  now  to  the  end 
of  time,  at  the  beginning  of  every  Congress, 
there  wUl  be  a  debate  such  as  this  in  the 
Senate  as  to  whether  one  rule  wUl  be 
changed,  whether  there  will  be  a  complete 
rewriting  of  the  rtilea,  so  that  a  transient 
majority  of  the  Senate,  as,  for  instance,  we 
have  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  right  now.  a 
unall  majority,  can.  dissatisfied  with  Its  In- 
ability to  pass  certain  legislation  otherwise, 
change  the  rule  in  such  a  way  that  It  can 
pass  the  legislation  In  which  It  is  Interested. 

The  real  objective  of  the  two  Senators 
whom  I  have  named,  as  the  Senator  from 
Florida  undertands  It,  as  Is  made  clear  from 
their  written  statement,  which  I  have  placed 
in  the  Record,  is  to  establish  a  principle  to 
be  ingrafted  In  the  Senate  records  that  at 
the  beginning  of  every  Congress  the  Senate 
by  a  mere  majority  vote  can  rewrite  the  rule- 
book.  It  is  that  desire  to  establish  a  prece- 
dent that  IS  the  driving  force  In  this  effort. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Alabama  for  bis 
able  remarks,  and  have  at  least  stated  to  him 
what  I  understand  Is  behind  the  drive  at  this 
ume. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  should  like  to  propound  this 
question  to  the  Senator  from  Florida.  Could 
not  the  precedent  which  Is  sought  to  be 
established,  to  which  the  Senator  has  refer- 
red, be  used  in  the  future  to  reduce  the  60 
percent  or  three-flfths  requirement  still 
lower,  possibly  down  to  a  majority  cloture? 

Mr.  Holland.  The  two  Senators  whom  I 
have  mentioned  make  It  clear  by  their  state- 
ment that  this  Is  their  hope.  But  this  goes 
much  further  than  that,  because  the  pro- 
cedure of  rewriting  the  rules  by  a  simple  ma- 
jority at  the  beginning  of  every  Congress 
applies  not  only  to  rule  XXII,  but  to  all  40 
rules  of  the  Senate,  and  perhaps  to  the  un- 
written rules  of  the  Senate,  as.  for  example, 
the  rule  requiring  a  two-thirds  vote  to  sus- 
pend the  rules.  That  Is  not  In  the  written 
rules.  But  the  adoption  of  any  new  rule  that 
a  transient  majority,  a  simple  majority,  at 
the  beginning  of  a  new  Congress  might  de- 
sire could.  If  this  principle  be  established,  be 
accomplished.  It  Is  that  against  which  at 
least  the  Senator  from  Florida  is  fighting 
with  all  his  strength,  because  he  thinks  this 
kind  of  principle  engrafted  Into  the  practice 
of  the  Senate  means  that  the  Senate  will 
lose  much  of  its  essential  character  as  a 
stable  arm  of  the  Government,  as  a  continu- 
ing force.  This  is  an  attack  upon  the  con- 
tinuing character  of  the  Senate,  under  which 
the  Senate  has  proceeded  since  the  organiza- 
tion of  our  Republic,  and  which  was  stated 
by  the  Founding  Fathers,  for  instance  In  the 
Federalist  papers  and  otherwise,  as  being 
their  objective  In  setting  up  the  Senate:  to 
have  a  stable,  continuing  body  which  can 
carry  along  with  continuing  force,  which 
cannot  be  accomplished  In  one  session,  and 
can  act  ats  a  stabilizing  force  In  the  Congress 
as  a  whole  and  for  the  whole  country  and  In 
the  interest  of  the  whole  country. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  Is  fighting  as 
hard  as  he  can  to  prevent  such  a  precedent 
from  being  established,  because  he  thinks  It 
strikes  at  the  very  root«  of  the  functioning  of 
the  Senate  In  the  way  In  which  It  was  sup- 
posed to  function. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Alabama  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  thank  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  and  appreciate  very  much 
his  able  leadership  in  this  matter.  I  feel 
certain  that  having  heard  bis  speeches  on  the 
Senate  floor.  Senators  will  not  vote  for  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  and  that  a  ma- 
jority of  votes  will  not  be  cast  In  favor  of  the 
three-flfths  majority  rule. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida another  question. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Alabama  noticed, 
when  this  Inquiry  about  majority  cloture 
was  propounded  of  the  Vice  President  by  the 
Senator  from  Idaho,  that  the  Vice  President 


appeared  to  pull  out  some  two  or  three  or  four 
sheets  of  paper  from  which  he  read.  Would 
that  seem  to  Indicate  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  that  this  was  a  spontaneous  Inquiry 
on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  or  that 
this  was  all  by  prearrangement? 

Mr.  Holland.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
has  no  specific  information  on  that.  But  con- 
sidering the  existence  of  this  long,  written 
memorandum,  and  considering  the  fact  that 
the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer  made  a 
ruling  which  is  not  the  same  as  he  and  other 
Vice  Presidents  had  made  before,  and  con- 
sidering the  fact  that  the  Vice  President 
himself  said  he  had  given  long  study  and 
thought  to  the  pronouncement  he  was  going 
to  make  to  advise  the  Senate  as  to  what  he 
intended  to  do — for  which  I  thought  he 
should  be  commended — I  would  say  that  the 
whole  program  evidently  was  well  thought 
out  and  arranged  beforehand. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Rather  than  read  it  at 
length,  I  have  asked  that  the  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  question  at  that  time,  as  I  stated 
earlier,  was  exactly  the  same  question 
we  have  here,  with  the  exception  that 
the  Vice  President  had  announced  in 
advance  that  if  a  majority  of  Senators 
voted  to  cut  off  debate,  that  is  to  apply 
or  invoke  cloture,  he  was  going  to  rule 
that  cloture  had  been  invoked,  even 
though  this  would  be  a  constitutional 
question  and  no  statute  gives  the  Vice 
President  that  authority  and  no  rule 
of  the  Senate  gives  him  that  authority; 
yet  he  announced  that  he  was  going  to 
declare  cloture  had  been  invoked. 

Well,  if  a  similar  rule  would  be  an- 
nounced now,  we  might  as  well  proceed 
on  to  that  point  because  51  Senators 
have  signed  this  resolution  as  cospon- 
sors. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida, Mr.  Holland,  was  directing  with 
great  ability,  the  battle  of  those  who 
sought  to  defeat  the  rules  change,  and 
just  as  soon  as  the  Vice  President  an- 
nounced that  cloture  had  been  invoked 
and  debate  would  be  cut  off — and  the 
question  carried  by  51  to  47—51  cloture 
votes  and  47  no-cloture  votes — just  as 
quickly  as  that  decision  was  announced 
by  the  Chair,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida,  Mr.  Holland,  appealed  that 
ruling. 

I  stated  at  that  time  that  I  believed 
the  vote  on  overriding  the  Vice  President 
was  the  most  important  vote  that  was  go- 
ing to  be  cast  in  the  91st  Congress.  I 
do  not  know  how  many  votes  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  on  the  question  of  the  rules 
change  here.  I  do  not  believe  that  cloture 
will  be  invoked  on  tomorrow.  I  do  not 
believe  that  two-thirds  of  Senators  are 
going  to  vote  to  invoke  cloture  when  only 
51  voted  last  time  for  cloture.  But  the 
final  vote,  whenever  it  comes,  or  this 
series  of  votes  collectively,  will  constitute 
the  most  Important  vote  that  is  going  to 
be  taken  in  the  92d  Congress,  because 
the  Senate  will  lose  its  distinctive  fea- 
ture if  the  rules  are  changed.  It  will  cease 
to  be  a  deliberative  body  and  will  become 
a  rubberstamp  body. 

I  am  advised  that  the  Senate,  with  its 
extended  debate,  passes  more  bills  than 
does  the  House,  which  has  a  5-minute 
limit  on  speeches. 

Considerably  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  actions  taken  in  the  Senate  are 
by  unanimous  consent;   but  when  im- 


portant legislation  comes  before  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Senate  should  have  the  right 
to  consider  that  legislation  and  seek  to 
improve  it.  I  have  never  seen  legislation 
in  this  body  that  was  subjected  to  extend- 
ed debate  and  that  was  compromised  that 
did  not  end  up  as  a  better  piece  of  legis- 
lation than  it  started  out. 

The  very  thought,  the  very  fact,  that 
there  can  be  extended  debate  on  a  ques- 
tion makes  the  proponents  of  legislation 
more  amenable  to  a  compromise,  and  in 
the  give  and  take  on  agreeing  on  legisla- 
tion the  proper  answer  can  be  reached. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  majority 
knows  that  they  can  cut  off  debate,  then 
they  would,  in  ruthless  fashion,  steam- 
roller the  legislation  through. 

When  the  appeal  was  taken  2  years 
ago  from  the  Vice  President's  ruling, 
there  were  six  Senators  who  had  voted  to 
apply  cloture  who  could  not  go  far 
enough  to  say  that  cloture  had  been 
applied. 

Six  Senators — among  them  the  distin- 
guished lady  from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith)  , 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  (Mr. 
Mansfield),  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken),  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Gore— that  is  four  of  the  six  and  I  do 
not  recall  the  other  two  at  the  moment — 
they  voted  to  override  the  Vice  President 
on  the  ruling  that  cloture  had  been  in- 
voked, when  the  rules  very  plainly  say 
that  it  takes  two-thirds  vote  to  invoke 
cloture.  So  the  47  became  53  and  the  51 
became  45  and  the  Vice  President  was 
overruled  by  a  53-to-45  vote  and  cloture 
was  not  invoked  and  debate  continued. 
Finally  the  resolution  was  set  aside. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  when  some 
items  of  business  are  built  up  on  the  cal- 
endar other  than  the  two  items  in  addi- 
tion to  the  one  we  are  talking  about  now. 
when  we  do  have  a  little  something  built 
up  on  the  calendar,  the  majority  leader 
will  set  this  resolution  aside  and  let  us 
proceed  on  to  the  discussion  and  con- 
sideration and  taking  action  upon  other 
matters. 

Right  now,  we  are  not  inconveniencing 
anyone  except  those  Senators  who  are 
willing  to  come  here  hour  after  hour  and 
discuss  this  iniquitous  rules  change. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  greatest 
speeches  on  this  subject  that  has  ever 
been  delivered  was  delivered  on  January 
12,  1967,  following  the  same  pattern  I 
mentioned  of  every  year  going  through 
this  charade.  Inasmuch  as  I  have  been 
here  only  2  years,  this  is  only  the  second 
such  occasion  for  the  playing  out  of  this 
charade  that  I  have  witnessed. 

Mr.  President,  the  late  Senator  Rich- 
ard B.  Russell,  of  Georgia,  delivered  a 
great  speech  on  this  subject.  I  should 
like  to  read  from  it.  First,  however,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
full  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Weicker).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Addkess  or  THE  Late  Senator  Rtjssell 

This  proposal  goes  much  deeper,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, than  the  right  of  an  Individual  Senator 
or  a  group  of  Senators  to  engage  In  a  pro- 
longed dlscussKm  that  might  be  labeled  a 
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flitbust«r.  The  re«l  tasue.  the  re«l  nub  of  the 
quAstlon  before  the  Senate,  Is  whether  we  are 
to  aCter  the  role  and  the  position  of  this 
body  In  our  great  scheme  of  government. 

Mr  President,  it  was  «ald  en  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  yesterday  that  the  Senate  Is  the 
only  parliamentary  body  In  the  United  States 
where  a  Senator  could  not  rise  to  his  feet 
and  make  a  motion  that  could  be  carried  by 
a  transient  majority  of  one.  to  gag  the  other 
Members  of  that  body  and  prevent  them  from 
speaking.  It  was  said  that  rule  existed  in  all 
other  parliamentary  bodies  on  earth.  Includ- 
ing the  House  of  Conunons  on  the  British 
Parliament,  by  which  a  motion  carried  by  one 
vote  would  gag  the  remainder  of  the  body. 
And  that  statement  Is  true. 

It  Is  true.  Mr.  President,  because  the 
Senate  has  individuality.  It  has  qualities  that 
are  different  from  thoae  of  any  other  parlia- 
mentary body  ever  created  by  the  mind  and 
ingenuity  of  man. 

Mr.  President,  the  greatest  dtfflculty  con- 
fronted by  the  Constitutional  Convention 
that  wrote  our  basic  charter — a  charter  which 
receives  rather  short  shrift  these  days,  not 
only  In  the  courts  but  here  in  the  Congress 
and  at  the  hands  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments, and  Indeed,  at  the  hands  of  some 
of  the  teachers  of  political  science — the 
greatest  difficulty  they  encountered  In  reach- 
ing agreement  and  accord  on  the  basic  char- 
ter of  Qur  liberties  and  the  bulwark  of  our 
rights,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
was  on  the  question  of  the  composition  of 
the  parliament  of  this  country,  or.  as  they 
dejljnated  it.  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  The  little  States  would  not  go  along 
with  the  proposition  that  it  should  be  based 
purely  on  population,  and  It  took  a  long 
time  to  work  out  a  compromise. 

The  compromise  they  eventually  reached 
places  on  this  body  an  indelible  stamp  that 
differentiates  it  from  any  other  parliamentary 
body  on  earth;  because  under  that  agree- 
ment, the  smallest  State  has  the  same  rep- 
resentation In  thU  body  as  the  largest  and 
moet  populous. 

That  IS  true  today  Not  only  did  they  make 
that  provision,  but  they  provided  the  only 
limitation  in  the  Constitution  that  is  not 
subject  to  amendment  without  the  consent 
of  the  States,  because  they  went  further  and 
said  in  arUcle  V: 

"And  that  no  State,  without  Its  consent 
shall  be  deprived  of  Its  equal  suffrage  In  the 
Senate." 

S3  When  Senators  speik  lightly  of  Invoking 
a  ^g  rule  In  the  forum  of  the  States  of  thl.'( 
Union,  on  the  ground  that  It  I3  different 
fr^^m  other  pwrllamentary  bodies.  I  say  Mr. 
President  that  there  is  the  strongest  reason 
for  not  tampering  with  these  rule«.  and  for 
not  shutting  off  or  stifling  the  voice  of  any 
represen'atlve  of  any  »tate.  be  It  great  or  be 
It  small,  until  he  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
discharge   his   responsibilities   here 

Why  do  men  wish  to  be  US  Senators? 
Why.  Mr.  President,  do  Members  of  the  other 
br.dv.  which  is  a  ccxsrdlnate  branch  of  this 
Congress  with  the  Senate,  so  often  desire  to 
offer  for  the  Senate  of  the  United  States? 
Whv  do  men  desire  to  come  from  Governors' 
chairs  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States?  I 
submit  that  It  Is  because  of  the  very  differ- 
ences that  distinguish  this  body  from  every 
other  legislative  body  on  earth 

Tet  we  are  told  that  because  the  Senate 
\%  HifTerent.  we  hiv»  got  to  change  it  and 
make  it  like  all  the  others,  even  though  to  do 
so  would  be  a  serlou';  tnvairlon  of  the  whole 
theory  of  our  republican  form  of  govemmeTt 
as  contemplated  by  the  Pounding  Fathers. 
Now  we  are  being  asked  to  whittle  away  and 
destroy  the  powers  and  the  rtghu  of  thoae 
who  .'.erve  here  In  the  old  days  they  were 
referred  to  as  ambasf  adors  of  their  respective 
»tates.  New  we  art"  told  we  should  make  the 
Ssnate  Just  another  parliamentary  body,  ex- 
actly like  any  other  Now  we  are  told  that 
because  In  the  Senate  of  the  state  of  Georgia 


a  member  can  rise,  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion, and  shut  off  debate  when  Senators  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  express  them- 
selves, the  same  rule  should  apply  In  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Mr  President,  I  have  never  heard  a  more 
fallaclou')  argument.  Tet  Senators  absorb  It. 
You  see  them  drink  It  in. 

Here  we  are.  Members  of  the  greatest  delib- 
erative body  on  earth,  bearing  an  honor  In 
the  parliamentary  field  that  la  greater  than 
any  that  has  ever  existed  except  In  the  earlier 
days  of  the  Roman  Senate:  yet  some  Sena- 
tors are  pressing  us  into  destroying  this  body. 
Into  eroding  their  own  powers.  Into  disfran- 
chising their  own  states,  and  preventing 
their  States  from  being  represented  properly 
here. 

It  was  done  first,  Mr.  President,  In  the 
name  of  civil  rights.  They  came  forward  and 
said,  "We  have  got  to  make  these  changes 
because  we  can't  pass  any  civil  rights  bills." 
Well,  a  number  of  sweeping  civil  rights  bills 
have  been  paared  In  the  last  few  years.  The 
last  one  proposed,  the  open  housing  bill,  did 
not  pass  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  It 
would  have  been  enacted  if  we  had  had  the 
majority  gag  cloture  rule  that  Is  being  urged 
on  the  Senate  But  we  passed  bills  that  dealt 
with  every  other  subject  We  voted  on.  I 
think,  some  70  amendments  in  1964.  dealing 
with  every  facet  of  the  relationships  between 
the  races,  and  between  the  races  and  the 
government,  and  we  did  it  under  the  present 
rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  waited  a  long  time 
for  a  Senator  to  come  forward  with  a  list  of 
bills  vital  to  security  and  progress  of  the 
United  States  that  have  Ijeen  killed  because 
of  the  right  of  free  speech  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  I  have  never  seen  one  ex- 
ample brought  out  here.  But  I  have  sat  in 
the  Senate  for  the  past  34  years  and  have 
seen  the  exercise  of  that  right  prevent  the 
passage  of  many  bad  bills,  bills  that  would 
have  been  Injurious  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Make  no  mistake  about  It.  If  we  go  ahead 
and  pass  this  majority  gag  cloture,  we  will 
soon  be  met  with  a  change  In  the  rule^  that 
win  deny  or  Umlt  or  restrict  the  right  of 
amendment  In  this  t>ody  Mark  that  predic- 
tion We  wlU  have  a  situation  in  the  Senate 
In  which  a  mere  majority,  a  bare  majority, 
a  temporary  majority,  of  one  will  get  some 
kind  of  rule,  such  as  they  have  In  the  other 
body,  that  will  keep  a  Senator  from  offering 
an  amendment  to  a  bill  It  will  make  a  US 
Senator  run  around  and  beg  to  get  ths 
chance  to  speak  for  3  minutes  on  a  bill. 

That  Is  where  the  proponents  are  trying 
to  take  us  with  this  type  of  cha.nge  In  the 
rules.  It  will  destroy  the  presrige  of  the 
Senate  The  Senate  has  had  prestige  In  this 
country  despite  the  efforts  of  many  Senators 
to  shatter  or  destroy  that  prestige 

This  would  destroy  or  Impair  the  greatest 
element  of  checks  and  balances  among  the 
three  divisions  in  our  government,  the  Ju- 
dical, the  legislative  and  the  executive. 

The  Senate  Is  the  foundation  of  that  di- 
vision of  powers.  It  is  the  balance  wheel  on 
which  the  division  of  powers  in  the  system 
of  checks  and  balances  revolves 

It  Is  because  of  the  fsct  that  It  Is  different 
from  all  other  parliamentary  bodies  that  It 
has  been  able  to  make  Its  contribution  in 
war  and  in  peace  \tnder  rules  permitting 
more  freedom  of  debate  than  the  present 
rules  would  permit,  without  Impairing  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation,  but  contributing 
mightily  to  the  buUdlrg  of  the  greatest  so- 
ciety that  has  ever  existed  under  the  canopy 
of    Heaven. 

It  has  contributed  to  the  making  of  the 
American  way  of  life  that  la  the  envy  of 
mankind  everywhere.  It  has  been  done  under 
these  rules,  and  yet  they  say  "we  come  In 
hers  now  with  a  form  of  gag  to  deny  the 
right  of  meaningful  debate  In  the  Senate. 
And  do  It  In  the  name  of  democracy." 


Mr.  President,  when  they  talk  about 
amending  the  rule  because  it  is  nece^ary  to 
pass  civil  rights  bills,  that  is  sheer  hypocrisy. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  that  they  can  pass 
such  bills  under  the  present  rules.  Not  only 
that  but  a  determined  majority  In  the  Sec- 
ate  has  passed  every  bill  they  desired  to  pass 
when  In  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Senators  they  wanted  the  bill, 
since  I  became  a  member  of  this  body. 

Where  are  we  going  to  have  our  debate? 
How  are  we  going  to  take  the  question  to 
the  people  of  this  country?  Make  no  mistake 
about  It,  we  are  not  living  in  the  simple  days 
of  the  early  life  of  this  Republic  and  I  admit 
that  but  I  say  that  that  Is  all  the  more  rea- 
son to  have  the  right  of  free  speech  In  the 
Senate. 

It  Is  hard  to  get  through  to  the  people  of 
this  country  what  Is  Involved  In  the  very 
complex  and  complicated  issues  that  pass 
through  here  in  the  way  of  legislation.  How- 
ever, If  the  proponents  can  Just  get  a  gag  rule 
through,  they  can  then  go  forward  and  de- 
stroy or  limit  the  right  of  amendment  In  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  They  can  then 
pass  the  economic  and  social  legislation  they 
want,  legislation  that  will  revolutionize  this 
country  and  will  destroy  this  system  that  has 
afforded  men  the  opportunity  to  make  prog- 
ress and  to  go  forward  and  to  succeed  in 
accordance  with  their  abilities,  in  accordance 
with  their  talent  and  their  energies,  the  op- 
portunity that  has  made  this  great  country 
of  ours. 

Mr.  President,  Senators  talk  about  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  having  the  right  to  vote 
at  any  time.  There  are  a  number  of  things 
that  have  been  put  beyond  the  limit  of  the 
majority.  The  right  of  private  property  in 
this  country  was  supposed  to  be  protected 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  The 
Pounding  Fathers  did  not  leave  It  to  the 
mercy  of  a  simple  majority  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  They  put  It  In  the  Constitu- 
tion, where  It  would  require  not  only  a  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  all  the  Senators,  but  also 
the  approval  of  three-fourths  of  all  the 
States, 

They  did  the  same  thing  with  respect  to 
the  right  of  religious  liberty  and  the  right 
to  worship  Ocd  according  to  one's  own  wishes 
and  Ideas,  or  the  right  not  to  worship  any 
gcd  If  one  saw  fit. 

They  said  that  that  could  not  be  chanfi;ed 
by  any  mere  statute,  but  must  be  changed  by 
a  two-thlrda  vote. 

E -en  the  Pounding  Fathers,  with  all  their 
brilliance,  wiuld  not  look  down  the  lane  190 
years  and  anticipate  what  would  happen. 
Even  with  all  their  brilliance,  they  could  not 
possibly  ha  -e  predicted  or  envisioned  what 
we  have  done  In  this  country  and  the  de- 
velopments of  the  20th  century  that  have 
within  the  period  of  60  years  changed  the 
manner  of  living  and  habits  and  thinking  of 
mankind  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any 
other  period  of  a  thousand  years  In  human 
history. 

83  pleaa<«.  I  beg.  Senators,  even  those  who 
in  a  m-:ment  of  weakness  have  made  some 
commitment  with  respect  to  this  matter,  to 
go  over  it  in  your  minds  and  think  over  again 
what  the  effect  would  be. 

I  know  about  the  frustrations  of  long  de- 
bate here  I  suppose  I  have  been  involved  In 
my  share  of  It  on  both  sides  of  the  fence. 

It  Is  human  nature  that  If  you  have  a  bill 
up  and  have  a  majority  of  one  In  the  Senate, 
you  are  ready  to  vote  then,  and  any  debate 
against  that  bill  Is  something  that  Is  Irritat- 
ing and  frustrating,  because  you  cannot 
bring  the  bill  to  a  vote  Immediately  with  that 
majority  of  one 

Mr.  President,  the  majority  Is  not  always 
right.  Down  through  the  years  there  are  great 
monuments,  tragic  monuments  to  the  failure 
of  the  malority  to  be  right,  the  errors  cf  a 
temporary  majority  such  as  It  is  proposed  to 
subject   the  Senate  to.  a  propoaal   to  turn 
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loose  all  the  fires  of  partisanship  to  a  mere 
majority,  to  close  off  debate  and  silence  the 
opponents  before  they  have  had  a  full  and 
fair  chance  to  make  their  case  before  the 
American  people. 

It  Is  sometimes  hard  to  let  It  seep  through. 
Sometimes  when  you  are  defending  what  you 
believe  in,  but  which  may  be  unpopular  for 
the  moment,  you  do  not  have  the  great  media 
of  communications  to  support  you.  They  have 
a  way  of  getting  together  sometimes,  and 
they  will  exalt  statements  In  favor  of  the 
Issues  they  support  and  will  minimize  state- 
ments In  opposition  to  those  Issues. 

It  Is  more  difficult  today  than  ever  before 
to  get  both  sides  of  the  case  before  the 
American  people.  But  I  can  assure.  Senators, 
on  the  basis  of  almost  35  years  of  service 
In  this  body,  that  there  are  two  sides  to 
every  question. 

Maybe  most  of  us  think.  "There  Is  my 
side  and  there  Is  the  WTong  side, "  but  often 
the  side  you  are  for  and  the  side  I  am  for  Is 
the  wrong  side — it  happens  time  and  again. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  was  created  to 
give  a  full  chance  to  expose  here  the  errors 
of  the  other  branches  of  the  Government. 
One  cf  Its  main  purposes  was  to  permit  a 
complete  revision  or  canvass  cf  the  acts  3f 
the  other  body,  to  have  full  sway  to  offer 
amendments,  and  to  make  speeches  to  point 
out  those  mistakes. 

Over  the  years,  when  you  balance  It  up. 
the  right  of  free  speech  In  this  body  has  been 
vastly  more  beneficial  in  the  preservation  of 
our  system  of  Government.  In  maintaining 
our  sj-stem  of  checks  and  balances,  In  try- 
ing to  maintain  the  division  of  powers  be- 
tween the  three  separate  branches  of  the 
Government,  than  the  action  of  any  army. 
The  Senate  Is  the  last  bulwark  of  the  ml- 
noritv  in  this  land. 

Mr!  President,  I  shall  not  delay  the  Sen- 
ate much  longer. 

I  have  sat  In  this  Chamber  with  men  who 
were  real  liberals  They  did  not  have  to  get 
a  big  badge  and  write  on  It,  "I  am  a  liberal." 
and  run  around  saying.  "I  am  a  liberal.  Look 
at  it  Here  Is  my  badge."  I  mean  men  like 
Bill  Borah.  George  Norrls  and  Hiram  John- 
son. I  did  not  serve  with  the  elder  La- 
Follette.  but  I  served  with  his  distinguished 
son,  who  was  completely  Indoctrinated  with 
his  father's  political  philosophy.  Every  one 
of  them  defended  the  right  of  free  speech  In 
this  body  as  the  last  defense  of  a  minority 
that  might  be  oppressed. 

Now.  the  majority  will  work  its  will.  It 
may  have  a  little  trouble  It  may  have  delays. 
The  members  of  the  majority  may  get  tired 
of  sitting  around  listening  to  debate  that 
men  of  good  faith  are  making:  to  speeches 
made  In  the  Senate,  with  which  I  thorough- 
ly disagree,  but  upon  which  Senators  had 
spent  hours  of  labor.  They  rendered  a  public 
service,  because  they  helped  to  open  up  be- 
fore the  American  people  both  sides  of  the 
question. 

This  la  not  a  partisan  matter.  This  Is  a 
matter  that  goes  to  the  heart  of  our  system. 
The  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes  is  a  unique 
body.  It  has  been  the  most  useful  instru- 
mentality of  government  down  through  the 
years.  It  has  served  this  Nation  well  as  a 
continuing  body,  with  two-thirds  of  lt« 
Members  going  over  from  election  to  elec- 
tion, as  the  Founding  Fathers  provided,  to 
carry  with  them  experience  and  an  under- 
standing of  the  operations  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  Government,  so  that  they 
might  help  to  protect  the  people  of  this 
country  from  the  excesses  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  or  to  undo  some 
excess  or  wrong  that  was  worked  by  the 
decisions  of  the  Judicial  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Senate  has  had  a  proud  hlsUMy.  Oh, 
we  have  made  mistakes,  because  we  are 
human.  We  are  fallible,  as  are  all  other  men 
who  are  bom  of  women,  and  as  are  women 
who  are  bom  of  women.  But,  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  owes  Its  greatness  to  the  right  of 


the  representatives  of  the  States  of  this 
Union  to  stand  up  and  speak  their  pieces. 
This  Is  the  only  place  where  that  can  be 
done. 

I  do  not  guarantee  these  figures,  but  I 
think  they  are  correct.  The  last  time  I 
checked  them  they  were  correct.  In  the  other 
body,  the  solid  votes  of  nine  States  can  over- 
come the  resistance  of  all  the  Representa- 
tives of  the  other  41  States  In  affairs  of  leg- 
islation that  would  be  beneficial  to  those 
large  States. 

In  the  general  scheme  of  things,  the  small- 
er States  are  always  disadvantaged  and 
handicapp>ed.  That  Is  true  In  the  organiza- 
tion of  our  political  parties.  It  Is  true  in  the 
other  body.  Until  recent  years,  very  few  men 
from  very  small  states  were  even  appointed 
to  the  President's  Cabinet.  The  one  place 
where  the  small  States  had  a  right  to  be 
heard,  where  they  could  defend  the  interests 
of  their  people,  was  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

I  never  cease  to  be  amazed  when  I  see 
representatives  from  some  of  the  smaller 
States  come  Into  the  Senate  and  attempt  to 
denigrate  the  only  power  of  the  small  States 
which  equalizes  them  with  the  larger.  It  Is 
not  true  anywhere  else.  It  Is  not  true  in  an 
election.  It  Is  not  true  in  the  other  body.  It 
Is  true  only  In  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

Let  those  who  wish  to  have  gag  rule  that 
Is  more  inflexible  than  the  existing  rule  22 
bring  a  bill  of  particulars,  and  say:  Here  are 
the  bills  that  are  vital  to  our  people,  that 
were  defeated  becaiose  we  did  not  have  Im- 
mediate gag  rule  to  shut  off  debate  In  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Let  them  bring  a  bill  of  particulars.  Cer- 
tainly In  over  190  years  there  must  have  been 
a  number  of  such  bills.  If  the  situation  Is 
so  bad  that  we  have  to  go  through  this  pro- 
cedure at  the  beginning  of  every  Congress, 
and  It  Is  said,  "The  Senate  Is  not  a  continuing 
body:  therefore  we  have  a  right  to  short- 
cut the  rules,"  even  though  the  rules  specifi- 
cally provide  that  they  shall  carry  over 
from  one  Congress  to  the  other,  let  the  pro- 
ponente  bring  in  a  bill  of  particulars. 

In  spite  of  all  that,  this  drive  goes  on  and 
on  and  on.  I  can  understand  It  on  the  part  of 
Senators  from  the  very  large  States. 

Mr.  President,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Senate  Itself  as  a  body — I  have  great  respect 
for  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  as  an 
Institution — I  think  the  right  of  free  speech 
In  this  body  have  been  one  of  the  factors  that 
has  made  this  Government,  this  system  of 
ours,  the  oldest  operating  system  of  govern- 
ment on  the  earth  today.  Our  Constitution  Is 
the  oldest  charter.  I  do  not  like  to  see  Sen- 
ators take  lightly  these  proposals  to  so  drasti- 
cally change  the  rules. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  up  until  1917  there  was 
no  way  on  earth  to  prevent  any  Senator  or 
group  of  Senators  from  speaking  as  long  as 
they  wished.  During  the  First  World  War  and 
afterwards,  in  connection  with  the  so-called 
armed-ship  bill  and  two  or  three  other  meas- 
ures, rule  22  has  been  modified  two  or  three 
times.  Now  it  Is  proposed  to  strike  It  out  al- 
most completely,  with  a  great  statement  of 


ence:  because  the  shores  of  history  are  Ut- 
tered with  the  wrecks  of  civilizations  that 
have  tried  that,  that  have  enticed  men  to  sur- 
render their  rights  to  someone  who  Is  going 
to  be  able  to  be  more  benevolent  to  a  person 
than  he  could  be  to  himself — the  old  "some- 
thing-for-nothing"  theory. 

That  is  the  objective  of  some  of  those  who 
are  seeking  to  bring  about  various  changes  In 
our  system.  This  rule  has  worked  no  great 
wrong  on  the  American  people.  To  change 
It  and  institute  gag  rule  in  the  Senate  will 
work  great  wrong  on  them. 

If  the  Senate  In  a  moment  of  weakness 
adopts  this  gag  rule.  I  do  not  doubt  that  a 
time  will  come  when  the  authors  will  have 
the  unfortunate  end  of  Haman.  who  built 
the  gallows  for  Mordecai  and  wtA  hanged  on 
it  himself. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  former 
Senator  Russell,  who  wtis  one  of  the 
great  Senators  of  all  times,  had  this  to 
say: 

This  proposal  goes  much  deeper,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, than  the  right  of  an  individual  Senator 
or  a  group  of  Senators  to  engage  in  a  pro- 
longed discussion  that  might  be  labeled  a 
filibuster.  The  real  issue,  the  real  nub  of 
the  question  before  the  Senate,  Is  whether 
we  are  to  alter  the  role  and  the  position  of 
this  body  In  our  great  scheme  of  government. 

Mr.  President,  It  was  said  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senatt  yesterday  that  the  Senate  Is  the 
only  parliamentary  body  in  the  United  States 
where  a  Senator  could  not  rise  to  his  feet 
and  make  a  motion  that  could  be  carried  by 
a  transient  majority  of  one,  to  gag  the  other 
Members  of  that  body  and  prevent  them  from 
speaking.  It  was  said  that  rule  existed  in  all 
other  parliamentary  bodies  on  earth.  Includ- 
ing the  House  of  Commons  of  the  British 
Parliament,  by  which  a  motion  carried  by 
one  vote  would  gag  the  remainder  of  the 
body.  And  that  statement  is  true. 

That  statement  is  true.  The  only  dif- 
ference between  the  situation  now  and 
the  situation  existing  4  years  ago  when 
this  charade  was  carried  out,  is  that  ap- 
parently at  that  time  someone  was  of- 
fering some  argument  as  to  why  the  rules 
should  be  changed.  In  the  present  in- 
stance, no  Senator  comes  in  to  offer  any 
reason  whatsoever  why  the  rule  should 
be  changed. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania made  the  motion  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  9  and  immediately  de- 
parted. 

The  authors  and  sponsors  of  the  reso- 
lution are  not  here  to  defend  this  sug- 
gested rule  change.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Alabama  does  not  understand  why 
they  have  not  made  out  any  case  for 
changing  the  rule. 

Mr.  President,  I  continue  with  the  re- 
marks of  former  Senator  Russell : 

It  is  true,  Mr.  President,  because  the  Sen- 


words.  The  proponents  say  that  to  do  so  wllL—ate   has  IndlvlduaMty.  It  has  qualities  that 


protect  the  rights  of  Senators.  Mr.  President, 
the  only  way  the  rights  of  Senators  can  be 
protected  in  representing  the  States  that  sent 
them  to  the  Senate  is  to  preserve  the  right  of 
free  speech  In  the  Senate.  When  that  right 
is  limited,  the  power  of  every  Senator  Is  lim- 
ited, and  the  rights  of  the  State  that  sent 
him  here  are  circumscribed. 

I  realize  that  there  are  those  who  are  com- 
mitted to  the  doctrine  of  the  States  no  longer 
serve  any  useful  purpose  and  that  It  would  be 
better  to  have  evenrthlng,  from  parking  regu- 
lAtlons  on  up  to  Uie  treaties  that  under  the 
present  Constitution,  must  be  submitted  to 
the  Senate,  decided  by  some  vast  bureaucracy 
on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  But  If  that  Is 
true,  it  files  In  the  teeth  of  hiunan  ezperi- 


are  different  from  those  of  any  other  parlia- 
mentary body  ever  created  by  the  mind  and 
ingenuity  of  man. 

Mr.  President,  the  greatest  difficulty  con- 
fronted by  the  Constitutional  Convention 
that  wrote  our  basic  charter — a  charter  which 
receives  rather  short  shrift  these  days,  not 
only  in  the  courts  but  here  in  the  Congress 
and  at  the  hands  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments, and.  indeed,  at  the  hands  of  some 
of  the  teachers  of  political  science — the 
greatest  difficulty  they  encountered  In  reach- 
ing agreement  and  accord  on  the  basic  char- 
ter of  our  liberties  and  the  bulwark  of  our 
rights,  the  Cozutitutlon  of  the  United  States, 
was  on  the  question  of  the  composition  of 
the  parliament  of  this  country,  or,  as  they 
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dMlgnated  It.  the  Oongrcaa  of  tbe  United 
StAtes.  Tbe  Uttle  State*  would  not  go  along 
witb  tbe  propoeltion  that  It  abould  be  baaed 
purely  on  population,  and  It  took  a  long 
time  to  work  out  a  compromise. 

The  compromlae  they  eventually  reached 
places  on  this  body  an  indelible  stamp  that 
differentiates  It  from  any  other  parliamen- 
tary body  on  earth;  because  under  that 
agreement,  the  smallest  State  has  the  same 
representation  in  this  body  as  the  largest  and 
most  populous. 

That  Is  true  today.  Not  only  did  they  make 
that  provision,  but  they  provided  the  only 
limitation  In  the  Constitution  that  is  not 
subject  to  amendment  without  the  consent 
of  the  States,  because  they  went  further  and 
■aid  in  article  V : 

"And  that  no  State,  without  Its  consent, 
shall  be  deprived  of  Its  equal  suffrage  In  the 
Senate  " 

So  when  Senators  speak  lightly  of  invoking 
a  gag  rule  In  the  forum  of  the  States  of  this 
Union,  on  the  ground  that  It  Is  different 
from  other  parliamentary  bodies.  I  say  Mr 
President  that  there  Is  the  strongest  reason 
for  not  tampering  with  these  rules,  and  for 
not  shutting  off  or  stifling  the  voice  of  any 
representative  of  any  state,  be  It  great  or  be 
it  small,  until  he  has  bad  an  opportunity  to 
discbarge  his  responsibilities  here. 

Why  do  men  wish  to  be  U.S.  Senators? 
Why,  Mr  President,  do  Members  ot  the  other 
body,  which  is  a  coordinate  branch  of  this 
Congress  with  the  Senate,  so  often  desire  to 
offer  for  the  Senate  of  the  United  States? 
Why  do  men  desire  to  come  from  Governors' 
chairs  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States?  I 
submit  that  It  Is  because  of  the  very  differ- 
ences that  distinguish  this  body  from  every 
other  legislative  body  on  earth 

Tet  we  are  told  that  becausa  the  Senate 
la  different,  we  have  got  to  change  it  and 
make  It  like  all  the  others,  even  though  to  do 
so  would  be  a  serious  invasion  of  the  whole 
theory  of  our  republican  form  of  government 
as  contemplated  by  the  Pounding  Pathers. 
Now  we  are  being  asked  to  whittle  away  and 
destroy  the  powers  and  the  rights  of  those 
who  serve  here.  In  the  old  days  they  were 
referred  to  as  ambassadors  of  their  respective 
states.  Now  we  are  told  we  should  make  the 
Senate  just  another  parliamentary  body,  ex- 
actly like  any  other.  Now  we  are  told  that 
because  in  the  Senate  of  the  state  of  Georgia 
a  member  can  rise,  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion, and  shut  off  debate  when  Senators  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  express  them- 
selves, the  same  rule  should  apply  In  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  never  heard  a  more 
fallacious  argument.  Tet  Senators  absorb  it. 
You  see  them  drink  It  in. 

Here  we  are.  Members  of  the  greatest  de- 
liberative body  on  earth,  bearing  an  honor  In 
the  parliamentary  field  that  is  greater  than 
any  that  has  ever  existed  except  in  the  earlier 
days  of  tbe  Roman  Senate; 

Mr.  President.  I  digress  at  that  point 
to  say  that  in  the  days  of  ancient  Rome 
before  Caesar  took  over  as  Einperor, 
the  Roman  Republic  was  ruled  by  a 
unicameral  legislative  body,  the  Senate. 
Julius  Caesar  used  extended  debate  in 
the  Senate  in  Rome.  However,  when  he 
became  the  ruler  of  Rome,  he  would 
iu)t  tolerate  extended  debate.  Young 
Cato.  I  believe  it  was,  who  filibustered 
against  measures  that  would  have  de- 
stroyed the  Roman  Empire  had  to  flee 
the  country  to  save  his  life. 

So.  the  right  to  extended  debate  is 
something  that  goes  back  for  centuries, 
not  just  for  the  history  of  our  country, 
but  for  centuries.  Just  ajs  the  Senate  was 
destroyed  by  Caesar,  Just  so  can  our 
separation  of  powers  of  our  Government, 
our  system  of  checks  and  bfdances  be 
destroyed  In  the  days  to  come — 


Tet  some  Senators  are  preaalng  us  Into  de- 
stroying this  body,  into  eroding  their  own 
powers,  into  dlsfranchaalng  their  own  states. 
and  preventing  their  States  from  being  rep- 
resented properly  here. 

It  was  done  first.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
name  of  civil  rights.  They  came  forward  and 
•aid.  "We  have  got  to  make  these  changes 
because  we  can't  pass  any  civil  rights  bUls." 
Well,  a  number  of  sweeping  civil  rights  bills 
have  been  passed  In  the  last  few  years.  Tbe 
last  one  proposed,  the  open  bousing  bill,  did 
not  pass. 

It  has  been  passed  since. 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  It  would 
have  been  enacted  If  we  had  had  the  major- 
ity gag  cloture  rule  that  Is  being  urged  on 
the  Senate.  But  we  passed  the  bills  that  dealt 
with  every  other  subject. 

We  are  just  one  step  from  majority 
cloture  in  adopting  three-fifths  cloture 
because  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  <Mr.  Javits)  already  has  of- 
fered an  amendment  or  sent  to  the  desk 
an  amendment  he  stated  he  might  offer 
to  Senate  Resolution  9  which  would  pro- 
vide for  invoking  cloture  by  a  constitu- 
tional majority  of  51  votes.  If  we  adopt 
three-fifths  cloture,  cloture  by  a  simple 
majority  will  not  be  far  behind. 

We  voted.  I  think,  on  some  70  Itenas  In 
1964.  dealing  with  every  facet  of  the  relation- 
ships between  the  races,  and  between  the 
races  and  government,  and  we  did  It  under 
the  present  rules  of  the  Senate. 

So  if  there  is  any  measure  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  agree  upon  and 
they  want  to  bring  it  to  a  vote  under 
the  existing  rules  of  the  Senate  they 
can  invoke  cloture  and  bring  it  to  a  vote. 
This  two- thirds  requirement  is  a  reason- 
able requirement  that  does  empower  the 
Senate  to  move  when  public  opinion  is 
strong  enough  to  favor  the  enactment  of 
the  legislation  under  discussion. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  waited  a  long  time 
for  a  Senator  to  come  forward  with  a  list  of 
bills  vital  to  the  security  and  progress  of 
the  United  States  that  have  been  killed  be- 
cause of  the  right  of  free  speech  In  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States. 

In  my  remarks  I  made  a  somewhat 
similar  conmient.  not  in  the  forceful 
manner  Senator  Russell  used,  but  seek- 
ing to  point  out  the  same  point. 

I  have  never  seen  one  example  brought  out 
here.  But  I  have  sat  In  the  Senate  for  the 
past  34  years — 

Senator  Russell  was  speaking  4  years 
ago — 

and  have  seen  the  exercise  of  that  right  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  many  bad  bills,  bills 
that  would  have  been  Injurious  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

Make  no  mlsUke  about  it.  If  we  go  ahead 
and  pass  this  majority  gag  cloture,  we  will 
soon  be  met  with  a  change  In  the  rules  that 
will  deny  or  limit  or  restrict  the  right  of 
amendment  In  this  body.  Mark  that  predic- 
tion. 

It  might  sound  somewhat  unretison- 
able  at  first  blush,  but  the  other  body  can 
impose  a  rule  by  which  they  can  prevent 
amendments  to  bills.  They  can  impose  a 
gag  nile  upon  themselves  which  prevents 
the  introduction  of  any  amendment  to 
a  pending  bill.  So  Senator  Russell  was 
not  far  ofT  base  in  suggesting  that  would 
be  the  next  thing  that  comes  in  the  Sen- 
ate, the  inability  to  introduce  or  speak 
on  amendments  to  bills. 


We  wlU  have  a  situation  In  the  Senate 
In  which  a  mere  majority,  a  bare  majority, 
a  temporary  majority,  of  one  will  get  some 
kind  of  rule,  such  as  they  have  In  tbe  other 
body,  that  will  keep  a  Senator  from  offering 
an  amendment  to  a  bill.  It  will  make  a  D.S. 
Senator  run  around  and  beg  to  get  the 
chance  to  speak  for  3  minutes  on  a  bill. 

That  la  where  the  proponents  are  trying 
to  take  us  with  this  type  of  change  In  the 
rules.  It  win  destroy  the  prestige  of  the 
Senate.  The  Senate  has  had  prestige  in  this 
country  despite  the  efforts  of  many  Senators 
to  shatter  or  destroy  that  prestige. 

This  would  destroy  or  impair  the  greatest 
element  of  checks  and  balances  among  the 
three  divisions  In  our  government,  the  Ju- 
dicial, the  legislative  and  the  executive. 

The  Senate  is  the  foundation  of  that  di- 
vision of  powers.  It  Is  the  balance  wheel  on 
which  the  division  of  powers  In  the  system 
of  checks  and  balances  revolves. 

It  Is  because  of  the  fact  that  It  Is  different 
from  all  other  parliamentary  bodies  that  it 
has  been  able  to  make  its  contribution  In 
war  and  in  peace  under  rules  permitting  more 
freedom  of  debate  than  the  present  rules 
would  permit,  without  Impairing  the  wel- 
fare of  tbe  Nation,  but  contributing  mightily 
to  the  building  of  the  greatest  society  that 
has  ever  existed  under  the  canopy  of  Heaven. 

It  has  contributed  to  the  making  of  tbe 
American  way  of  life  that  Is  the  envy  of 
mankind  everywhere.  It  has  been  done  under 
these  rules,  and  yet  they  say  "we  come  In 
here  now  with  a  form  of  gag  to  deny  tbe 
right  of  meaningful  debate  In  the  Senate. 
And  do  It  In  the  name  of  democracy." 

Mr.  President,  when  they  talk  about 
amending  the  rule  because  It  Is  necessary  to 
pass  civil  rights  bills,  that  Is  sheer  hypocrisy. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  that  they  can  pass 
such  bills  under  the  present  rules.  Not  only 
that  but  a  determined  majority  in  the  Sen- 
ate has  passed  every  bill  they  desired  to  pass 
when  In  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Senators  they  wanted  the  bill. 
since  I  became  a  member  of  this  body. 

Where  are  we  going  to  have  our  debate? 
How  are  we  going  to  take  tbe  question  to 
the  people  of  this  country?  Make  no  mistake 
about  It.  we  are  not  living  In  tbe  simple  days, 
of  the  early  life  of  this  Republic  and  I  admit 
that  but  I  say  that  that  Is  all  the  more  rea- 
son to  have  the  right  of  free  speech  In  the 
Senate. 

It  Is  hard  to  get  through  to  the  people  of 
this  country  what  Is  Involved  In  the  very 
complex  and  complicated  Issues  that  pass 
through  here  In  the  way  of  legislation.  How- 
ever. If  the  proponents  can  Just  get  a  gag  rule 
through,  they  can  then  go  forward  and  de- 
stroy or  limit  the  right  of  amendment  In  the 
Senate  of  tbe  United  States.  They  can  then 
pass  the  economic  and  social  legislation  they 
want,  legislation  that  will  revolutionize  this 
country  and  vrlU  destroy  this  system  that  has 
afforded  men  the  opportunity  to  make  prog- 
ress and  to  go  forward  and  to  succeed  in 
accordance  with  their  abilities.  In  accordance 
with  their  talent  and  their  energies,  the  op- 
portunity that  has  made  this  great  country 
of  ours. 

Mr.  President.  Senators  talk  about  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  having  the  right  to  vote 
at  any  time.  There  are  a  number  of  things 
that  have  been  put  beyond  the  limit  of  the 
majority.  The  right  of  private  property  In 
this  country  was  supposed  to  be  protected 
In  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The 
Pounding  Fathers  did  not  leave  It  to  the 
mercy  of  a  simple  majority  In  the  House  of 
representatives  or  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  They  put  it  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, where  It  would  require  not  only  a  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  all  the  Senators,  but  also 
the  approval  of  three-fourths  of  all  tbe 
States 

Here  he  Is  discussing  another  instance 
of  the  Constitution's  requiring  a  two- 
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thirds  vote  In  both  bodies  of  the  Con- 
gress to  take  action  on  important  meas- 
ures, and  he  is  pointing  out  that  rule 
XXn,  in  requiring  a  two-thirds  vote  to 
cut  off  the  right  of  debate,  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  many  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution itself  requiring  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  either  one  House  of  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  matters  applying  only 
to  that  House  or  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
both  Houses  with  respect  to  matters  ap- 
plying to  both  Houses  or  to  the  Nation 
as  a  whole. 

He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
order  to  submit  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  the  States,  in  takes  a  two-thirds 
vote  in  both  Houses  of  the  Congress.  If 
it  fails  to  get  two-thirds  in  the  Senate, 
even  though  it  has  gotten  two-thirds  in 
the  House,  it  is  killed;  and  if  it  fails  to 
get  two-thirds  in  the  House  even  though 
it  has  gotten  two-thirds  in  the  Senate,  it 
is  killed  and  is  not  submitted  to  the 
States. 

To  convict  on  impeachment  charges 
the  President  or  any  other  Federal  of- 
ficer over  which  the  Congress  has  juris- 
diction, takes  a  two-thirds  vote. 

In  ratifying  a  treaty — and  we  are  go- 
ing to  ratify,  I  assume  possibly  by  unani- 
mous vote,  two  treaties  at  around  3 
o'clock — it  takes  a  two-thirds  vote. 

Earlier  in  my  discussion,  I  pointed  out 
the  lenient,  friendly,  benign,  benevolent 
extended  discussion  we  are  having  on 
this  matter,  under  which  we  step  aside 
any  time  any  matter  should  be  brought 
before  the  Senate  for  action.  The  leader- 
ship knew  that  they  could  bring  these 
treaties  up  for  approval  and  that  they 
would  have  no  dlflflculty  interrupting  the 
extended  discussion  long  enough  to  get 
those  treaties  ratified. 

It  takes  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  to 
expel  a  Senator. 

It  takes  two-thirds  of  the  House  to 
expel  a  House  Member. 

It  takes  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  to 
override  a  Presidential  veto. 

Going  on  with  Senator  Russell's  dis- 
cussion of  this  very  same  issue — and  as  I 
stated  earlier,  this  is  apparently  a  cha- 
rade that  we  go  through  every  2  years 
in  the  Senate  on  the  matter  of  a  proposed 
change  in  the  niles  respecting  the  meth- 
od of  cutting  off  debate  in  the  Senate— 

They  did  the  same  thing  with  respect  to 
the  right  of  religious  liberty  and  the  right 
to  worship  God  according  to  one's  own 
wishes  and  Ideas,  cr  the  right  not  to  worship 
any  god  If  one  saw  fit. 

They  said  that  that  could  not  be  changed 
by  any  mere  statute,  but  must  be  changed  by 
a  two- thirds  vote. 

Even  the  Pounding  Pathers,  with  aU  their 
brlUlance,  could  not  look  down  the  lane  190 
years  and  anticipate  what  woxild  happen. 
Even  with  all  their  brilliance,  they  could  not 
possibly  have  predicted  or  envisioned  what 
we  have  done  in  this  country  and  the  de- 
velopments of  the  20th  century  that  have 
within  the  period  of  60  years  changed  the 
manner  of  Uvlng  and  hablU  and  thlnklngof 
mankind  to  a  greater  extent  than  In  any 
other  period  of  a  thousand  years  in  hiunan 
history. 

So  please,  I  beg.  Senators,  even  those  who 
In  a  moment  of  weakness  have  made  some 
commitment  vrlth  respect  to  this  matter,  to 
go  over  It  In  your  minds  and  think  over  again 
what  the  effect  would  be. 

I  know  about  the  frustrations  of  long  de- 


bate here.  I  suppose  I  have  been  involved  in 
my  share  of  It  on  both  sides  of  the  fence. 

It  is  human  nature  that  If  you  have  a  bill 
up  and  have  a  majority  of  one  in  the  Sen- 
ate, you  are  ready  to  vote  then,  and  any  de- 
bate against  that  bill  is  something  that  is 
Irritating  and  frustrating,  because  you  can- 
not bring  the  bill  to  a  vote  immediately  with 
that  majority  of  one. 

Mr.  President,  the  majority  is  not  always 
right.  Down  through  the  years  there  are 
great  montmients,  tragic  monimients,  to  the 
failure  of  the  majority  to  be  right,  the 
errors  of  a  temporary  majority  such  as  it 
Is  proposed  to  subject  the  Senate  to,  a  pro- 
posal to  turn  loose  all  the  fires  of  partisan- 
ship to  a  mere  majority,  to  close  off  debate 
and  silence  the  opponents  before  they  have 
had  a  full  and  fair  chance  to  make  their 
case  before  the  American  people. 

It  Is  sometimes  hard  to  let  It  seep  through. 
Sometimes  when  you  are  defending  what  you 
believe  In,  but  which  may  be  unpopular  for 
the  moment,  you  do  not  have  the  great 
media  of  communications  to  support  you. 
They  have  a  way  of  getting  together  some- 
times, and  they  will  exalt  statements  in 
favor  of  the  issues  they  support  and  will 
minimize  sutements  In  opposition  to  those 
Issues. 

I  believe  that  has  been  stated  in  dif- 
ferent language  by  others  In  more  recent 
years. 

It  Is  more  difficult  today  than  ever  before 
to  get  both  sides  of  the  case  before  the 
American  people.  But  I  can  assure.  Senators, 
on  the  basis  of  almost  35  years  of  service 
in  this  body,  that  there  are  two  sides  to 
every  question. 

Maybe  most  of  us  think,  "There  is  my 
side  and  there  Is  the  wrong  side."  but  often 
the  side  you  are  for  and  the  side  I  am  for  U 
the  wrong  side — it  happens  tinae  and  again. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  was  created  to 
give  a  full  chance  to  expose  here  the  errors 
of  the  other  branches  of  the  Government. 
One  of  Its  main  purposes  wae  to  permit  a 
complete  revision  of  canvass  of  the  acts  of 
the  other  body,  to  have  full  sway  to  offer 
amendments,  and  to  make  speeches  to  point 
out  those  mistakes. 

Over  the  years,  when  you  balance  it  up, 
the  right  of  free  speech  In  this  body  has  been 
vastly  more  beneficial  in  the  preservation  of 
our  system  of  Government,  In  maintaining 
our  system  of  checks  and  balances.  In  try- 
ing to  maintain  the  division  of  powers  be- 
tween the  three  separate  branches  of  the 
Government,  than  the  action  of  any  army. 
The  Senate  is  the  last  bulwark  of  the  mi- 
nority In  this  land. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  delay  the  Sen- 
ate much  longer. 

I  have  sat  In  this  Chamber  with  men  who 
were  real  liberals.  They  did  not  have  to  get 
a  big  badge  and  write  on  It,  "I  am  a  liberal." 
and  run  aroimd  saying,  "I  am  a  liberal.  Look 
at  It.  Here  Is  my  badge."  I  mean  men  like 
Bill  Borah,  George  NorrU  and  Hiram  John- 
son. I  did  not  serve  with  the  elder  lAFoUette, 
but  I  served  with  his  distinguished  son,  who 
was  completely  Indoctrinated  with  his 
father's  political  philosophy.  Every  one  of 
them  defended  the  right  of  free  speech  in 
this  body  as  the  last  defense  of  a  minority 
that  might  be  oppressed. 

Now,  the  majority  wlU  work  its  will.  It 
may  have  a  little  trouble.  It  may  have  delays. 
The  members  of  the  majority  may  get  tired 
of  Bitting  around  listening  to  debate  that 
men  of  good  faith  are  making;  to  speeches 
made  in  the  Senate,  with  which  I  thoroughly 
dlsagres,  but  upon  which  Senators  had  spent 
hours  of  labor.  They  rendered  a  public  serv- 
ice, because  they  helped  to  opeoi  up  before 
tbe  American  pet^ie  both  sides  of  the 
question. 

This  Is  not  a  partisan  matter.  This  Is  a 
matter  that  goes  to  the  heart  of  our  system. 
The  Senate  of  the  United  States  Is  a  unique 


body.  It  has  been  the  moet  itaeful  Instru- 
mentality of  government  down  through  the 
years.  It  has  served  this  Nation  weU  as  a 
continuing  body,  with  two-thirds  of  Its 
Members  going  over  from  election  to  elec- 
tion, as  the  Potinding  Fathers  provided,  to 
carry  with  them  experience  and  an  under- 
standing of  the  operations  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  Government,  so  that  they 
might  help  to  protect  the  people  ot  this 
country  from  the  excesses  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  or  to  undo  some 
excess  or  wrong  that  was  worked  by  the 
decisions  of  the  Judicial  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Senate  has  had  a  proud  history.  Oh, 
we  have  made  mistakes,  becatise  we  are 
human.  We  are  fallible,  as  are  all  other  men 
who  are  bom  of  women,  and  as  are  women 
who  are  bom  of  women.  But,  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  owes  Its  greatness  to  the  right  of 
the  representatives  of  the  States  of  this 
Union  to  stand  up  and  speak  their  pieces. 
This  is  the  only  place  where  that  can  be  done. 

I  do  not  guarantee  these  figures,  but  I 
think  they  are  correct.  The  last  time  I 
checked  them  they  were  correct.  In  the  other 
body,  the  solid  votes  of  nine  States  can  over- 
come the  resistance  of  all  the  Representatives 
of  the  other  41  States  In  affairs  of  legislation 
that  would  be  beneficial  to  those  large  States. 

In  the  general  scheme  of  things,  the 
smaller  States  are  always  disadvantaged  and 
handicapped.  That  Is  true  In  the  organiza- 
tion of  our  political  parties.  It  is  true  In  the 
other  body.  Until  recent  years,  very  few  men 
from  very  small  states  were  even  appointed 
to  the  President's  Cabinet.  The  one  place 
where  the  smaU  States  had  a  right  to  be 
heard,  where  they  could  defend  the  Interests 
of  their  people,  was  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

I  never  cease  to  be  amazed  when  I  see 
representatives  from  some  of  the  smaller 
States  come  into  the  Senate  and  attempt  to 
denigrate  the  only  power  of  the  small  States 
which  equalizes  them  with  the  larger.  It  Is 
not  true  anywhere  else.  It  Is  not  true  In  an 
election.  It  U  not  true  in  the  other  body.  It 
Is  true  only  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

Let  those  who  wish  to  have  gag  rule  that 
Is  more  Inflexible  than  the  existing  rule  22 
bring  a  bill  of  particulars,  and  say:  Here  are 
the  bills  that  are  vltol  to  our  people,  that 
were  defeated  because  we  did  not  have  im- 
mediate gag  rule  to  shut  off  debate  In  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Let  them  bring  a  bill  of  particulars.  Cer- 
tainly m  over  190  years  there  must  have  been 
a  number  of  such  bills.  If  the  situation  Is 
so  bad  that  we  have  to  go  through  this  pro- 
cedure at  the  beginning  of  every  Congress 
and  It  Is  said,  "The  Senate  U  not  a  oonUnu- 
Ing  body;  therefore  we  have  a  right  to  short- 
cut the  rules,  even  though  the  rules  specifi- 
cally provide  that  they  shall  carry  over  from 
one  Congress  to  the  other,  let  the  proponents 
bring  in  a  bill  of  particulars. 

In  spite  of  all  that,  this  drive  goes  on  and 
on  and  on.  I  can  understand  it  on  the  part  of 
Senators  from  the  very  large  States. 

Mr.  President,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Senate  Itself  as  a  body— I  have  great  respect 
for  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  as  an 
institution— I  think  the  right  of  free  speech 
In  this  body  have  been  one  of  the  factors  that 
has  made  this  Government,  this  system  of 
ours,  the  oldest  operating  system  of  govern- 
ment on  the  earth  today.  Our  Constitution  is 
the  oldest  charter.  I  do  not  like  to  see  Sen- 
ators take  lightly  these  proposals  to  so  dras- 
tically change  the  rules. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  up  until  1917  there  was 
no  way  on  earth  to  prevent  any  Senator  or 
group  of  Senators  from  speaking  as  long  as 
they  wished.  During  the  Plrst  World  War  and 
afterwards.  In  connection  with  the  so-called 
armed-ship  bill  and  two  or  three  other  meas- 
ures, rule  22  has  been  modified  two  or  three 
times.  Now  It  is  proposed  to  strike  It  out  al- 
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most  completely,  with  a  great  statement  of 
words.  Ttie  proponent*  say  that  to  do  so  will 
protect  the  rights  of  Senators.  Mr.  President, 
the  only  »ay  the  rights  of  Senators  can  be 
protected  In  representing  the  States  that  sent 
them  to  the  Senate  la  to  preserve  the  right  of 
free  speech  In  the  Senate.  When  that  right 
U  limited,  the  power  of  every  Senator  is  lim- 
ited, aud  the  rights  of  the  State  that  sent 
him  here  are  circumscribed. 

I  realize  that  there  are  those  who  are  com- 
mitted to  the  doctrine  of  the  States  no  longer 
serve  any  useful  purpose  and  that  It  would  be 
better  to  have  everything,  from  parking  regu- 
lations on  up  to  the  treaties  that  under  the 
present  Constitution,  must  be  submitted  to 
the  Senate,  decided  by  some  vast  bureaucracy 
ou  the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  But  if  that  Is 
true,  It  flies  tn  the  teeth  of  human  experience; 
because  the  shores  of  history  are  Uttered  with 
the  wrecks  of  clvlUzatlons  that  have  tried 
that,  that  have  enticed  men  to  surrender 
their  rights  to  someone  who  is  going  to  be 
able  to  be  more  benevolent  to  a  person  than 
he  could  be  to  hinxself — the  old  "somethlng- 
for-nothlng"  theory. 

That  is  the  objective  of  some  of  those  who 
are  seeking  to  bring  about  various  changes  In 
our  system.  This  rule  has  worked  no  great 
wrong  on  the  American  people.  To  change 
It  and  Institute  gag  rule  in  the  Senate  will 
work  great  wrong  on  them. 

If  the  Senate  in  a  moment  of  weakoeu 
adopts  this  gag  rule.  I  do  not  doubt  that  a 
time  will  come  when  the  authors  will  have 
the  unfortunate  end  of  HamAn.  who  built 
the  gallows  for  Mordecal  and  was  hanged  on 
It  himself. 

Mr.  President,  every  one  of  those  re- 
marks of  the  late  great  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia.  Mr.  Russell,  is 
applicable  to  this  debate  today. 

Mr.  President,  tomorrow  at  1  o'clock 
a  vote  will  be  taken  to  determine  wheth- 
er or  not  the  debate  on  the  present  mo- 
tion to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Senate  Resolution  9  shall  be  stopped. 
That  being  true,  and  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  Senator  on 
the  opposition  side  who  wishes  to  be 
heard  on  this  matter.  I  move  that  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  motion  be  post- 
poned to  the  next  legislative  day. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
uiumimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quortun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Weickxk).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


CONVENTION   WITH   NICARAGUA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  an  unusual  circumstance  which 
has  developed,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  may  be  allowed  the  time 
remaining  between  now  and  3  p.m.  as  in 
executive  session,  to  discuss  the  matter 
on  which  we  will  vote  at  3  p.m. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
Bbjection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  would  not  In- 
terfere with  the  Pastore  rule  of  germane- 
ness as  it  is  ordinarily  applied. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
for  his  courtesy. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  a  pleasure. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  before  us  today  the  ratification  of 
the  convention  between  the  United 
States  and  Nicaragua  for  the  termina- 
tion of  the  1914  Bryan-Chamorro 
Treaty.  I  mtend  to  vote  against  ratifi- 
cation— that  is  to  say.  against  the  termi- 
nation of  the  1914  treaty. 

Before  I  set  forth  my  reasons,  how- 
ever, I  would  like  to  state  for  the  record 
my  protest  at  the  unseemly  haste  with 
which  this  matter  was  taken  up.  Hear- 
ings were  held  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  last  Monday, 
the  committee  voted  to  report  it  on  Tues- 
day, and  on  Wednesday  unanimous  con- 
sent was  obtained  to  proceed  immedi- 
ately to  a  vote  at  the  first  possible  op- 
portunity under  the  rules,  namely,  the 
first  afternoon  following  the  Lincoln- 
Washington  Day  recess.  The  Senate  had 
little  or  no  opportunity  to  study  this 
matter  before  unanimous  consent  was 
obtained.  It  is  apparently  being  treated 
as  a  noncontroversial  matter;  in  my 
judgment,  it  is  a  matter  of  grave  im- 
portance. 

Mr.  President,  I  first  addressed  this 
body  on  the  proposed  abrogation  of  the 
Bryan-Chamorro  Treaty  on  March  24. 
1970.  when  news  of  the  negotiations  first 
leaked  out.  I  still  do  not  believe  that  a 
sound  argument  has  been  put  forward 
for  the  termination  of  this  treaty. 

If  the  treaty  was  important  in  1914.  it 
is  doubly  important  today.  The  treaty 
was  negotiated  by  William  Jennings 
Bryan  on  behalf  of  President  Wilson  be- 
cause of  the  danger  of  European  inter- 
vention incident  to  the  opening  of  World 
War  I.  The  intention  was  to  provide  an 
alternative  to  the  Panama  Canal,  if  need 
be.  and  to  defend  the  Panama  Canal. 

Under  the  1914  treaty,  the  United 
States  received  "the  exclusive  proprietary 
rights  necessary  and  convenient  for  the 
construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  an  Interoceanic  canal."  In  addi- 
tion, we  received  99  year  leases  on  Great 
Com  and  Little  Corn  Islands  in  the  Car- 
ibbean, and  an  option  to  establish  a  naval 
base  on  the  Pacific  side  at  the  Gulf  of 
Fonseca.  It  is  also  significant  that  the 
territory  on  the  naval  base  and  on  the 
two  islands  "shall  be  subject  exclusively 
to  the  laws  and  sovereign  authority  of 
the  United  States." 

For  these  proprietary  rights  and  leases, 
we  paid  $3  million  in  gold.  Although 
those  who  attempt  to  depricate  U.S.  at- 
titudes in  that  period  refer  to  this  treaty 
in  terms  of  "dollar  diplomacy"  and  the 
"big  stick,"  the  fact  remains  that  the 
treaty  provided  that  the  money  would  go 
only  to  defray  Nicaragua's  public  debt 
"or  other  public  purposes  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  welfare  of  Nicaragua  ' 

The  arguments  raised  against  the 
treaty  are  that  the  conditions  of  1914 
are  no  longer  relevant,  and  that  the 
United  States  does  not  intend  to  build  a 
canal  in  Nicaragua,  thus  making  the 
treaty  an  "irritant"  in  Nicaragua-United 
States  relations. 

The  truth  is  that  the  danger  of  Euro- 
pean Intervention  is  even  greater  today 
than  it  was  In  1914.  The  Soviet  navy  is 
constantly  in  the  Caribbean.  Soviet  sub- 
marines are  being  tended  off  and  on  at 


Cuba,  and,  according  to  articles  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  tiiis 
week,  are  very  difficult  to  detect  under- 
water in  that  area.  The  Panama  Canal, 
and  all  the  strategic  narrow  waterwayt 
of  the  world,  are  objects  of  Soviet  pres- 
sures and  subversion.  Furthermore,  it 
now  appears  that  the  Soviets  are  negoti- 
ating for  a  naval  base  in  Chile  on  the 
Pacific  side.  It  is  therefore  strategically 
unsound  to  surrender  our  options  in  the 
area  when  there  is  no  compulsion  to 
do  so. 

The  second  argument  that  is  raised  is 
that  we  do  not  intend  to  build  a  canal 
in  Nicaragua.  The  answer  is  that  we 
never  had  firm  intentions  to  build  a  canal 
in  Nicaragua.  The  treaty  was  negotiated 
after  the  Panama  Canal  was  in  opera- 
tion. It  merely  provided  us  with  an  option 
if  something  went  wrong  in  Panama.  To- 
day, more  than  ever  we  need  this  option. 
The  ill-considered  drive  to  build  a  sea- 
level  canal  in  Panama  has  foundered  on 
the  tides  of  Panamanian  politics.  We  are 
supposedly  still  open  to  negotiations  with 
Panama — unnecessarily  so,  in  my  judg- 
ment— but  how  can  we  even  consider  ne- 
gotiating with  Panama  when  we  are  giv- 
ing  up  the  Nicaraguan  alternative?  Our 
option  in  Nicaragua  is  an  important  bar- 
gaining tool,  and  we  are  throwing  it 
away. 

The  advocates  of  abrogation  further 
say  that  the  report  of  the  Atlantic- 
Pacific  Interoceanic  Canal  Study  Com- 
mission ruled  out  all  possibUity  of  a  canal 
in  Nicaragua.  This  is  not  true.  What  the 
Commission  ruled  out  was  the  possibility 
of  a  sea-level  canal.  The  Commission, 
with  its  bias  toward  sea-level  plans, 
never  even  considered  the  practical  al- 
ternative to  a  sea-level  canal;  namely, 
a  lock  canal  that  would  raise  vessels  to 
the  surface  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  utilizing 
the  lake.  Instead  of  digging  a  canal  140 
miles  long. 

The  lock  canal  plan  was  thoroughly 
studied  and  recommended  in  1929-31,  in 
an  investigation  conducted  under  the 
able  direction  of  Lt.  Col.  Dan  J.  Sultan. 
This  report  is  available  to  the  Congress  In 
the  U.S.  Army  Interoceanic  Canal  Board 
Report.  1932— House  Document  No.  139. 
7 2d  Congress. 

This  leaves  us,  then,  with  the  argu- 
ment that  the  treaty  is  an  "Irritant" 
in  United  States-Nlcaraguan  relations. 
Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  any  time 
one  nation  undertakes  an  obligation  to 
another,  that  obligation  can  be  trumpet- 
ed up  and  described  as  an  "irritant."  The 
United  States  has  fulfilled  aU  of  its  obli- 
gations under  the  treaty  and  continues 
to  fulfill  them. 

Nicaragua  has  enjoyed  the  friendship 
and  protection  of  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  the  gold  dollars  which  have  been 
used  for  the  welfare  of  her  people.  She 
has  not  been  called  upon  to  perform  any 
of  the  obligations  which  she  undertook. 
How  can  the  treaty  be  considered  fairly 
as  an  irritant?  If  treaties  and  agree- 
ments, freely  entered  into,  are  not  con- 
sidered binding,  to  be  thrown  off  at  the 
first  sign  of  "Irritation."  what  value  do 
they  have?  They  become  nothing  but  a 
scrap  of  paper. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  It  will  not  go 
unnoticed  in  the  world  that  an  impor- 
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tant  precedent  has  been  set  here.  The 
treaties  give  the  United  States  the  right 
to  exercise  her  sovereignty  and  laws  on 
the  Com  Islands  and  on  the  naval  base. 
We  have  similar  rights  in  the  U.S,  Canal 
Zone  in  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  When 
the  Panamanians  see  that  w«;  have  given 
up  such  rights  in  Nicaragua  without  a 
whimper,  they  wiU  be  ever  so  much  more 
adamsuit  that  we  must  give  up  our  rights 
in  the  UjS.  Canal  Zone.  Little  notice  has 
been  given  to  this  treaty  today  in  the 
United  States,  but  I  submit  that  it  will 
be  big  news  in  Panama. 

To  sum  up  then,  this  treaty  of  abroga- 
tion is  just  another  building  block  in  the 
edifice  designed  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment's arcliitects  of  retreat  and  sur- 
render. The  main  object  of  these 
policymakers  appears  to  be  to  rationalize 
defeat  and  to  invent  tedious  excuses  for 
not  exercising  our  just  rights  and  pow- 
ers. The  ratification  of  this  treaty  today 
will  contribute  to  the  undermining  of 
our  authority  and  leadership,  and  I  shall 
cast  my  vote  nay. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  noftwlthstandlng  the 
agreement  entered  into,  that  I  may  be 
allowed  to  proceed  for  not  to  exceed  3 
minutes.  I  feel  that  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina should  not  be  allowed  to  rest  on  the 
basis  of  their  being  delivered  just  before 
the  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanic  Canal 
Study  Commission  which  looked  into 
this  matter  issued  the  following  finding 
in  its  final  report  of  December  1,  1970: 

The  Nlcaragua-Coata  Rica  Route  was  dis- 
carded from  further  consideration  by  the  At- 
lantic-Pacific Interoceanic  Ctiniil  Study 
Commission  because  of  Its  expense  in  com- 
parison with  other  canal  routes.  Both  nu- 
clear and  conventional  construction  tech- 
niques were  examined  on  a  route  lying  just 
south  of  Lake  Nicaragua.  It  wae  estimated 
that  a  conventionally  constructed  sea-level 
canal  would  require  a  prohibitively  high  cost 
($11  bdUlon).  On  the  other  hand,  while 
actual  construction  ooet  of  a  nuclear  canal 
would  be  much  lower  ($5  bUUon) ,  the  neces- 
sary relocaUon  of  675,000  Inhabitants  would 
Involve  unacceptable  social  and  economic 
coets. 

The  Study  Group  did  not  find  any  signi- 
ficant foreign  policy  advantages  that  would 
counterbalance  these  technical  disadvan- 
tages. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  unanimous  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  favoring  ratification,  I 
quote  from  the  Committee  report  under 
the  heading,  "Committee  Action  and 
Recommendation" : 

President  Nixon  transmitted  the  conven- 
tion to  the  Senate  with  a  request  for  ad- 
vice and  consent  to  ratification  on  Septem- 
ber 23,  1970.  The  Foreign  RelaUona  Commit- 
tee held  a  hearing  on  the  convention  Febru- 
ary 8, 1971,  at  which  time  a  statement  was  re- 
ceived from  Mr  Robert  A.  Hurwltch,  Deputv 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs.  A  copy  of  this  statement  is  In- 
cluded as  an  appendix  to  this  report. 

The  committee  considered  the  matter  fur- 
ther In   executive   session   February  0   and 
without   objection   ordered   the   convention 
favorably  reported  to  the  Senate. 
CXVn 183— Part  3 


The  convention  will  not  result  In  any  costs 
to  the  United  States. 

The  1914  treaty  tias  long  since  outlived  its 
usefulness,  if  it  ever  had  any.  The  1970  re- 
port Of  the  Atlantlc-Padflc  Inter-Oceanlc 
Canal  Study  Commission — 

to  which  I  have  just  referred — 
emphatically  rejected  a  possible  canal  route 
through  Nicaragua.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  continuing  the  old  treaty  in  force 
and  a  good  deal  to  be  lost  In  terms  of  our 
political  relations  with  Nicaragua.  The  com- 
mittee therefore  recommends  that  the  Sen- 
ate advise  and  consent  to  ratification  of  the 
convention  terminating  the  1914  treaty. 

Mr.  President,  on  pages  2484-2485 
of  the  Congressional  Record  for 
February  10,  1971,  there  is  a  further 
explanation  of  the  matter  which  will  be 
voted  upon  shortly  find  the  reasons  why 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
unanimously  recommended  ratification 
to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOK.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
United  States  has  never  exercised  any 
rights  or  options  granted  by  the  1914 
convention,  including  any  use  of  the 
Corn  Islands? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  None  whatsoever. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
I.Iontana. 

(The  following  remarks  by  Senators 
Tower  and  Cotton,  made  later  in  the 
day,  are  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  by  unanimous  consent ) 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  no 
secret  that  troubles  in  the  Caribbean  are 
increasing  and  that  the  strategic  im- 
portance of  base  rights  in  that  area  is 
greater  now  than  at  any  time  since  the 
end  of  World  Wur  U.  Our  curr.nt  rights 
in  Nicaragua,  which  date  from  the 
Bryan-Chamorro  Treaty  of  1&14,  could 
be  exercised  should  an  emergency  situa- 
tion arise  in  that  area,  or  should  the  bal- 
ance of  power  be  adversely  affected  on 
our  southern  approaches.  Our  naval  base 
at  Guantanamo  Bay  in  Cuba  is  currently 
one  of  our  main  bastionc  of  defense  in 
the  Caribbean:  however,  it  must  be  rec- 
ognized that  this  is  a  sensitive  area  and 
events  could  hinder  normal  operations 
out  of  that  base.  Our  current  rights  in 
Nicaragua  would  become  .ery  import- 
ant should  such  event's  befall  uc  in  Cuba. 

The  strategic  considerations,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, are  very  important  in  deciding 
what  we  should  do  with  regard  to  the 
proposed  abrogation  of  the  Bryan-Cha- 
morro Treaty:  however,  there  are  other 
matters  which  must  also  be  considered. 
We  are  currently  considering  what 
should  be  done  in  regard  to  the  Panama 
Canal. 

There  are  some  proposals  to  build  a 
canal  through  Colombia;  others  advocate 
modernization  of  the  present  canal.  My 
own  thought  is  that  for  the  present  we 
should  complete  and  modernize  the  ex- 
isting Isthmian  Canal,  which  can  be 
done  at  a  fairly  moderate  oost.  Neverthe- 
less, by  approving  the  Convention  before 
us  today,  we  are  precluding  options  which 
are  currently  open  to  us.  At  the  present, 
the  only  alternate  site  to  Panama  to 
which  we  have  rights  is  Nicaragua.  There 
has  been  considerable  talk  about  acquir- 


ing rights  of  Colombia  for  building  a 
canal;  however,  we  do  not  now  have 
these  rights  and  with  no  other  options 
open  to  us,  it  could  be  difficult  to  acauire 
them.  In  addition,  when  the  Panama- 
nians know  that  we  have  no  real  alterna- 
tive to  the  Panamanian  site  in  deciding 
whete  to  build  a  possible  new  canal,  their 
bargaining  position  will  undoubtedly 
hEirden. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  as  desirous  as  any- 
one of  good  relations  with  our  neighbors 
to  the  south.  Indeed,  I  am  proud  of  the 
fine  relationship  that  we  have  developed 
and  improved  over  the  years  with  Mexico, 
a  nation  with  which  my  State  of  Texas 
shares  much  common  heritage.  For  many 
years,  we  have  had  a  fine  relationship 
with  Nicaragua  and  for  most  of  that  time 
the  Bryan-Chamorro  Treaty  has  been  in 
effect.  I  cannot  see  why  the  continuation 
of  this  treaty,  at  least  until  we  have  de- 
cided what  we  are  going  to  do  in  the 
Istiimian  Canal  situation,  will  prevent 
the  United  States  and  Nicaragua  from 
cointinulng  this  most  desired  cordial  re- 
lationship. Therefore,  I  feel  that  I  must 
vote  against  this  abrogation  of  the  rights 
of  the  United  States  at  this  unsettled 
time;  I  believe  that  this  Convention 
could  better  be  considered  when  the  situ- 
ation in  the  Caribbean  is  more  stable  and 
our  direction  in  regard  to  the  Isthmian 
situation  is  more  clear. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the  only 
reason  I  wish  to  make  a  brief  statement 
concerning  my  position  and  my  vote  on 
this  treaty  is  that  2  years  ago.  represent- 
ing the  Committee  on  Commerce;  and  in 
company  with  representatives  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  made  a  trip 
to  Panama  and,  imder  the  guidance  of 
Canal  Zone  officials  and  those  military 
officials  who  had  been  working  with  the 
Commission  studying  possible  canal 
routes,  spent  several  days,  during  which 
time  we  started  over  a  proposed  alter- 
nate route  for  a  sea  level  canal  in  Pan- 
ama, parallel  to  the  present  canal,  and 
also  over  a  proposed  route  just  over  the 
line  in  Colombia  for  a  sea  level  canal. 

During  that  time,  as  we  were  briefed 
on  the  problem,  it  was  the  position  of 
those  who  had  studied  it — a  position  en- 
tirely consistent  with  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations — that 
the  proposed  Nicaraguan  route,  for  which 
we  have  treaty  privileges,  was  more  ex- 
pensive, less  practical,  and  the  most  un- 
likely to  be  resorted  to  of  any  of  the  pro- 
PKKed  routes,  and  that  construction  of 
such  a  sea-level  canal  would  necessitate 
the  removal  of  a  considerable  number  of 
the  inhabitants.  It  was  also  emphasized 
that  while  the  most  favorable  route 
would  probably  be  through  Colombia, 
with  the  situation  that  confronted  us  and 
the  attitude  of  Panama  as  well  as  the 
attitude,  to  a  lesser  extent,  of  Colombia 
and  other  nations  in  that  region,  we 
might  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  ac- 
quire rights  in  case  something  happened 
regarding  the  present  canal;  that  to  ac- 
quire rights  to  a  parallel  canal  in  Pan- 
ama, considering  our  relations  there  now, 
would  be  extremely  difficult  and  it  might 
be  difficult  to  acquire  the  most  favorable 
one  also,  which  would  be  in  Colombia.  It 
was  their  attitude  that  it  would  be  un- 
fortunate if  we  surrendered  the  rights 
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we  have  in  Nicaragua,  unie^  or  until  we 
were  able  to  obtain  some  assurances  of 
obtaining  rights  to  build  a  canal  either 
in  Panama  or  In  Colombia,  should  It  be- 
come necessary  or  desirable. 

So.  while  the  unanimous  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  Is  com- 
pletely true  in  its  statement  regarding 
the  remote  poeslblllty  of  our  ever  exercis- 
ing our  rights  in  Nicaragua,  the  fact  is 
that  I  was  thoroughly  indoctrinated  and 
convinced  during  the  time  we  were  down 
there  and  on  the  scene,  and  consequently 
I  felt  it  necessary  to  vote  against  the 
treaty  at  this  time  because  I  had  a  feel- 
ing it  was  not  timely  to  do  so  now,  and 
that  some  effort  should  have  been  made 
at  least  to  look  toward  securing  some 
alternative  rights,  probably  In  the  most 
favorable  route,  in  Colombia;  hence.  I 
was  compelled  to  vote  sigalnst  this  treaty. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  go  into  executive  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  exec- 
utive business. 


CONVENTION  WITH  NICARAGUA 
TERMINATINO  THE  BRYAN-CHA- 
MORRO  TREATY  OP  1914 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WiicKiR) .  The  hour  of  3  o'clock  having 
arrived,  the  Senate  will  now  proceed  to 
vote  on  the  resolution  of  ratification  of 
the  Convention  with  Nicaragua  termi- 
nating the  Bryan -Chamorro  Treaty  of 
1914,  E:xecutive  L — 91st  Congress,  sec- 
ond session,  to  be  Immediately  followed 
by  a  vote  on  the  Ext::aditlon  Treaty  with 
Spain.  Executive  N— 91st  Congress,  sec- 
ond session. 

The  yeas  and  nays  having  been  ordered 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll  on  the  first 
treaty. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Bdr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh)  ,  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  C«ANSTON  I .  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
steatppi  (Mr.  Eastxawd)  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings>  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor irom  Minnesota  (Mr.  HuicPHRrr), 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inotjye). 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long). 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Bitr. 
Macnttson).  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Mowtoya),  the  Senator 
from  Maine  iMr  Muskii),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pkll),  and  the 
Senator  frcxn  California  (Mr.  TuNwrr) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGb).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIn- 
rrai)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  ^Mr.  Jordan),  is  absent 
because  of  Illness. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
HuGHKS).  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 


(Mr.  HuMPHRBT).  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnttsom).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGik).  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskik)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tun- 
MXT).  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott),  the 
Senators  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin  and 
Mr.  GoLowATXR).  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen),  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  GRimN>.  the  Sen- 
ators from  Oregon  (Mr.  HAtriELD  and 
Mr.  Packwood).  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young),  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Pong) 
Is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  .  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt) 
would  each  vote  "yea. " 

The  yeas  uid  nays  resulted — yeas  86. 
nays  5.  as  follows: 


(No.  3  Ex.] 

TIA3— 66 

Aiken 

Dole 

Nelson 

Allen 

Domlnick 

Paatore 

Anderson 

Eagleton 

Pearson 

Baker 

Ellender 

Prouty 

Beall 

Ervln 

Proxmlre 

B«Umon 

Pulbrlght 

Randolph 

Benn«tt 

Oambrell 

Rlblcoff 

Bentsen 

Oravel 

Roth 

Bible 

Harris 

Sax  be 

Bo«KS 

Hart 

Schwelker 

Brock 

Hartke 

Scott 

Brooke 

Smith 

Buckley 

Jackson 

Sparkman 

Burdlck 

JavlU 

Sponj? 

Byrd.  W.  V». 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Stennls 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

Case 

Mansfield 

Stevenson 

Cbllee 

Mathlas 

Symington 

Cburch 

McCleUan 

Taft 

Cook 

McOovem 

Talmadge 

Cooper 

MUler 

Welcker 

Curtla 

Mondale 
NATS— 8 

WlUlams 

Byrd.Va. 

Ourney 

Tower 

Cotton 

Thurmond 

NOT  VOTINO— » 

AUott 

HoUlnga 

Montoya 

Bayh 

Hughes 

Moas 

CranAon 

Humphrey 

Mundt 

Eastland 

Inouye 

Muskle 

Fannin 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Packwood 

Fong 

Long 

PeU 

Ooldwater 

Magnuson 

Percy 

Orlffln 

UcOee 

Tunney 

Hansen 

Mclntyre 

Toung 

Hatfield 

Metcalf 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote,  there  are  66  yeas  and  5  nays.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  vot- 
ing having  voted  in  the  affirmative,  the 
resolution  of  ratification  is  agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  In 
spite  of  the  agreement  that  has  been 
reached  to  vote  on  the  Treaty  of  Ex- 
tradition with  Spain,  in  view  of  the  fact 
we  have  a  very  distinguished  visitor  in 
the  Senate  Chamber  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  be  recognized 
to  bring  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
our  visitor. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  Is  recog- 
nized. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  THE  FOR- 
EIGN MINISTER  AND  VICE  CHAN- 
CELLOR OF  THE  FEDERAL  REPUB- 
LIC OF  GERMANY 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  privileged  to  have  as  a  guest  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  at  this  time  the  Foreign 
Minister  and  Vice  Chancellor  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany.  Mr.  Walter 
Scheel. 

Mr.  Scheel  has  had  a  long  and  distin- 
guished career  of  public  service.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  West  German  Parliament  since 
1953.  Minister  Scheel  was  elected  Chair- 
man of  the  Free  Dem<x;ratic  Party.  FDP 
in  1968.  He  was  Minister  for  Develop- 
ment Aid  from  1961  to  1965  and  con- 
tinues to  have  a  strong  interest  in  the 
developing  world. 

Since  becoming  Foreign  Minister  in 
1969,  Minister  Scheel  has  played  a  lead- 
ing and  constructive  role  in  sirengthen- 
ing  the  European  Community  and  the 
Atlantic  Alliance,  while  actively  seeking 
ways  suid  means  to  reduce  tensions  and 
normalize  relations  in  Eastern  Europe. 

I  am  pleased  to  present  the  distin- 
guished Foreign  Minister  and  Vice  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many. 

[Applause.  Senators  rising.] 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  Hon- 
orable Walter  Scheel.  Foreign  Minister 
and  Vice  Chancellor  of  the  Republic  of 
Germany. 

There   being   no   objection,    the   bio- 
graphical   sketch    was    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
His    Excxllznct    Walttr    Schkxl.    Foreign 

Ministkr  and  Vicx  Chancxixor  or  thz  Rs- 

RUBUc  or  Oesbcant 

The  Brandt-Scbeel  government,  which 
commenced  Its  work  In  October  1960,  Is  based 
on  a  coalition  of  Social  Democrats  and  Free 
Democrats.  The  Chairman  of  the  Free  Demo- 
cratic Party.  Walter  Scheel.  has  taken  over 
the  post  of  Foreign  Minister  and  Vlce- 
Chancellor.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Minister  of  Food,  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry are  also  Free  Democrats. 

Walter  Scheel,  born  In  1919.  Is  not  new  to 
the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  having  In  earlier 
years  been  familiar  with  (German  external 
relations,  both  as  a  member  of  parliament 
and  as  a  Cabinet  Minister.  Prom  1961  to  1966. 
be  held  the  post  of  Minister  for  Economic 
Co-operation  and  was  responsible  for  Ger- 
man development  aid  policy.  His  farsighted- 
ness and  sober  outlook  helped  him  to  build 
up  the  framework  for  tills  field  of  work. 
Scheel  took  over  his  highest  parliamentary 
office  when  he  was  elected  Vice-President  of 
the  Oerman  Bundestag  in  succession  to  the 
late  Dr.  Thomas  Dehler. 

Scheel  comes  from  a  family  of  craftsmen  In 
Sollngen.  After  obtaining  his  higher  second- 
ary leaving  certificate  In  1938.  he  trained  to 
become  a  merchant  banker.  From  1939  to 
1940,  he  served  In  the  armed  forces  and  be- 
came a  flying  officer.  After  the  war  he  held 
managerial  posts  In  Industrial  enterprises 
and  associations.  In  1963  be  became  an  In- 
dep>endent  adviser  to  Industry  and  partner 
In  the  Intermarket  and  Interflnanz  com- 
paniea. 

Scheel  Joined  the  Free  Democratic  Party 
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in  1946,  becoming  a  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  FDP  Asaoclatlon  in 
Land  North  Rhlne-Westphalla.  then  member 
of  the  Federal  Party  Executive.  C^balrman  of 
the  Economic  AiTairs  Oommlttee.  and  finally 
Party  Chairman.  Scheel's  parliamentary  ca- 
reer was  very  similar.  First  he  was  a  town 
councillor,  then  member  of  the  North  Rhlne- 
Westphalla  legislature  In  DUsseldorf  and,  in 
1963,  member  of  the  Bundestag.  From  1966 
to  1967,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Oerman 
parliamentary  delegation  to  the  European 
Coal  and  Steel  Community,  and.  in  1968, 
elected  Vice-President  of  the  Liberal  Oroup 
in  the  European  Parliament.  As  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Co-operation  with  De- 
veloping Countries  and  member  of  the  Pre- 
sidium of  the  Oerman  Africa  Association,  he 
played  a  large  part  in  shaping  Oerman  de- 
velopment aid  policy. 

In  the  autumn  of  1966,  the  FDP  members 
of  Erbard's  Cabinet  resigned,  thus  dissolving 
the  coalition  vrtth  the  CDU/CSU.  During  the 
period  in  office  of  the  grand  coalition,  the 
FDP  was  in  the  role  of  opposition.  The  party's 
declared  aim  during  the  1969  election  cam- 
paign was  to  install  "partnership  for  prog- 
ress" in  place  of  the  grand  coalition.  Under 
Scheel's  leadership,  the  Free  Democrats  have 
achieved  this  aim  by  forming  the  present 
coalition  government  with  the  SPD. 


EXTRADITION  TREATY  WITH 
SPAIN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  now  proceed  to  vote  on  the  res- 
olution of  ratification  of  the  extradition 
treaty  with  Spain. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
treaty  which  is  now  before  the  Senate 
open  for  discussion  or  debate,  or  are  we 
required  to  vote  without  knowing  what 
it  is  all  about? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
rules  it  is  not,  under  the  unanimous  con- 
sent agreement. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  was  not  here  when 
the  unanimous  consent  agreement  was 
made.  I  do  not  know  if  it  makes  amy  dif- 
ference but  I  might  say  that  this  is  a 
poor  way  to  run  a  railroad. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  no  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  to  propound,  but  this 
treaty  was  explained  in  full  on  Wednes- 
day last.  It  is  in  the  Record  and  it  was 
discussed  thoroughly  with  the  minority 
leader  and  it  had  the  full  approval  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
is  a  stronger  treaty  than  the  usual  treaty 
of  extradition  because  it  takes  in  mat- 
ters such  as  drugs,  hijacking,  and  the 
like. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  now  proceed  to  vote  on  the  res- 
olution of  ratification  of  the  Extradition 
Treaty  with  Spain,  Executive  N,  91st 
Congress,  second  session. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
<Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings), 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes), 


the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey), the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr,  Magnuson),  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Islsmd  (Mr.  Pell), 
and  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Tunney)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee).  the  Sena- 
tor trom  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIn- 
tyre)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  Is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  and 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tun- 
ney), would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott),  the 
Senators  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin  and 
Mr.  Goldwater)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Griffin),  the  Senators  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield  and  Mr.  Pack- 
wood),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy),  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Pong) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott),  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  suid  nays  resulted — yeas  72, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

(No.  4  Ex.) 
TEAS— 72 


Aiken 

Dole 

Nelson 

Allen 

Domlnick 

Pastore 

Anderson 

Eagleton 

Pearson 

Baker 

Ellender 

Prouty 

BeaU 

Ervln 

Proxmire 

Bellmen 

Pulbrtght 

Randolph 

Bennett 

Oambrell 

Rlblcoff 

Bentsen 

Oravel 

Roth 

Bible 

Ourney 

Saxbe 

Boggs 

Hansen 

Schwelker 

Brock 

Harris 

Scott 

Brooke 

Hart 

Smith 

Buckley 

Hartke 

Sparkman 

Burdlck 

Hruska 

Spong 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jackson 

Stennls 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Javlts 

Stevens 

Cannon 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Stevenson 

Case 

Kennedy 

Symington 

Chiles 

Mansfield 

Taft 

C:iiurch 

Mathlas 

Talmadge 

Cook 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Cooper 

McOovem 

Tower 

Cotton 

Miller 

Welcker 

Curtis 

Mondale 
NATS— 0 

Williams 

NOT  VOTING— 28 

Allott 

Hughes 

Moss 

Bayh 

Humphrey 

Mimdt 

Cranston 

Inouye 

M\ukle 

Eastland 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Packwood 

Fannin 

Long 

Pell 

Fong 

Magnuson 

Percy 

Ooldwater 

McOee 

Tiinney 

Orlffln 

Mclntyre 

Young 

Hatfield 

Metcalf 

Hollings 

Montoya 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  On  this 
vote  the  yeas  are  72,  the  nays  0.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  having 
voted  in  the  affirmative,  the  resolution 
of  ratification  is  agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  return  to  the  consideration 
of  legislative  business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  conslderaticm  of  legislative 
business. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  jrleld  for  a  imani- 
mous-consent  request? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-> 
sent  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  re- 
marks by  the  able  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  request?  I  wanted  to 
get  2  minutes  after  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  Could  I  get  that? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  in  response  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  that  I  do  not  expect  to  take 
more  than  15  minutes.  I  shall  be  de- 
lighted at  that  time  to  yield  to  him  for 
2  minutes.  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
notify  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Very  weU. 


S.  831— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  PER- 
SONAL SAFETY  FIREARMS  ACT  OF 
1971 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce a  bill  in  behalf  of  myself,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams), smd  the  Senator  from  New  Yoric 
(Mr.  Javits)  ,  and  sisk  for  its  appropriate 
reference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Weicker).  The  bill  will  be  received. 

The  bill  (S.  831)  to  substantiaUy  re- 
duce the  personal  dangers  and  fatalities 
caused  by  the  criminal  and  violent  be- 
havior of  those  persons  who  lawlessly 
misuse  fireams  by  restricting  the  avail- 
ability of  such  firearms  for  enforcement; 
military  purposes  and  for  certain  ap- 
proved purposes  Including  sporting  and 
recreational  uses,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Kennedy,  for  himself  and  other  Senators, 
was  received  and  read  twice  by  its  title. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  designed  to  halt  the 
senseless  eruption  of  crime  and  violence 
due  to  guns.  My  bill,  the  Personal  Safety 
Hrearms  Act  of  1971,  will  require: 
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First,  the  reKlstraClon  of  every  civilian 
owned  gun  In  this  country ; 

Second,  it  will  require  all  gun  owners 
to  pass  stringent  qualifying  procedures  to 
legally  possess  a  gun :  and 

Third,  and.  my  bill  bans  the  domestic 
output  of  all  hand-held  firearms  that  are 
not  designed  for  sporting  uses. 

As  Senators  are  well  aware,  gun  con- 
trol is  an  Issue  that  commands  wide- 
spread public  Interest,  and  stirs  deep 
seated  emotions.  But  our  society  has  not 
yet  devised  an  effective  system  for  curb- 
ing lawlessness  due  to  the  misuse  of  fire- 
arms. In  past  years,  the  Congress  has 
been  deeply  Involved  with  this  vital  na- 
tional concern.  The  92d  Congress  prom- 
ises to  be  no  different.  Already,  two  gun 
measures  have  been  Introduced  in  this 
Senate.  And  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, at  least  28  different  gum  blUs 
have  been  Introduced  since  the  new  Con- 
gress convened. 

Chairman  Cellir  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  introduced  the  Federal 
Ghm  Refi:istratlon  and  Licensing  Act  of 
1971.  H.R.  3108.  on  February  1.  1971.  That 
bill  seeks  to  accomplish  the  goals  of 
dampening  the  flames  of  violence  and 
halting  the  leaping  spiral  of  crime.  I 
know  that  Chairman  Ciller's  great  skill 
and  judgment  of  the  needs  In  this  area 
UDderscore  the  thrust  of  his  legislation. 

My  bill  seeks  to  achieve  the  same  goals 
stressed  by  Mr.  Ciller.  It  also  strives  to 
take  the  same  approach.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  certain  that  Mr.  Ciller  shares  with 
me  the  hope  that  there  will  be  concerted 
efforts  In  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
in  this  Congress  to  bring  the  reality  of 
sane  and  responsible  firearms  control  to 
the  American  people,  as  swiftly  as  pos- 
sible. 

NATIOM&I.     HBUTACB    OF    PIBEAEMS 

Since  the  day  when  Pilgrims  landed  at 
Plymouth  Rock,  gruns  have  been  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  American  life.  Not 
only  were  they  sources  of  pride  and 
power,  but  in  those  days,  they  held  the 
key  to  survival.  Per  the  frontiersman 
used  his  gun  to  provide  food  and  cloth- 
ing for  his  family,  and  protection  against 
the  dangers  of  the  wilderness.  The  crafts- 
man who  fashioned  handsome  pieces  of 
weaponry  earned  high  respect  and  esteem 
from  his  neighbors.  The  marksman  who 
could  fell  a  bear  with  a  shot  through  an 
eye-socket  won  the  admiration  of  his 
villagers.  And  the  lancer  who  could  halt 
the  charge  of  the  red  coats  took  the 
medals  of  bravery. 

Coming  of  age  for  the  boy  of  the  fron- 
tier was  highlighted  with  his  father's  of- 
fer of  the  sleek — steel  blue  long  gun  that 
fairly  stood  higher  than  the  lad's  own 
top  knot. 

America  has  always  known  guns.  And 
her  families  have  long  (Admired  the  power 
and  the  might  of  a  true  marksman.  But 
today,  in  America,  our  families  no  longer 
face  the  perils  of  a  frontier  wilderness. 
For  the  American  family  in  1971,  fear, 
apprehen&ion.  mistrust,  anguish,  and 
pain  are  the  dreaded  products  of  our  fire- 
arms history. 

Today,  It  is  the  misuse  and  abuse  of 
firearms  that  taunts  the  quietude  of  our 
family  life.  We  pay  an  enormous  price 
for  our  heritage  of  guns.  Over  200.000 
gvm  crimes  are  committed  in  1  year. 
Sixty-five  percent  of  the  murders  in  1969 


Involved  guns.  And  at  least  71.000  aggra- 
vated assaults  occurred  with  guns ;  while 
113.000  robberies  took  place  at  gunpoint. 
Based  on  some  estimates,  guns  are 
statistically  like  rats.  They  outnumber 
our  population.  Not  surprisingly,  our 
output  of  ammunition  for  civilian  fire- 
arms almost  staggers  the  imagination. 
American  Industry  outdoes  all  other  na- 
tions in  the  production  of  bullets.  Nearly 
5  bUUon  rounds  of  ammunition  flow 
through  the  marketplace  each  year.  That 
is  enough,  laid  end  to  end,  to  stretch  a 
bandoleer  of  ammunition  3  times  around 
the  equator.  All  of  those  bullets  could 
not  only  wipe  out  the  world's  entire 
human  population,  but  they  could  deci- 
mate practically  most  of  the  world's  spe- 
cies of  wildlife. 


Among  the  nations  of  the  world.  Amer- 
ica stands  in  the  bloodiest  pool  of  deaths 
by  gunfire.  We  are  not  only  ranked  No. 
1,  but  No.  2  lags  so  far  behind  that  a 
tally  of  gun  deaths  in  all  civilized  nations 
probably  would  not  equal  the  excessive 
fusillade  we  train  on  our  fellow  citizens. 

In  1963,  the  homicide  rate,  that  is  the 
rate  of  murders  by  gimflre  in  the 
United  States  per  100,000  population, 
was  2.7.  That  was  10  times  the  rate  in 
Belgium;  5  times  the  rate  In  Australia 
and  Canada:  20  times  the  rate  In  Den- 
mark: 54  times  the  rate  In  Great  Britain, 
and  90  times  the  rate  In  the  Netherlands. 
FYom  the  following  table  showing  gun 
deaths  for  16  countries.  It  is  clear  that 
guns  in  America  place  our  Nation  shame- 
fully ahead: 


TOTAL  NUMBER  AND  RATE  PER  100.000  POPULATION 


Country  (rtu  is  tti«  latMl  for 
which  figurn  >r«  availjblo) 


Homtcidt 


Sukidt 


Aaidmt 


Numbw 


Rat* 


Numbw 


Rat* 


Unit«d  Stat«a.  19S3 5.  U|  1.1  9,595  5.1 

Amtralla.  19S3 _  |I  .5S  336  3.1 

Balgium.  1963 M  .»  M                .69 

Canwl*,  19(3 N  .52  556  2.9 

Oamnark.  1962.   ..   •  .13  59  1.3 

Enttand  and  Wal*j,  1963 M  .05  161               .34 

rniie*.I9«2 SM  .13  777               .17 

Garmaii  FadMal  Rapublic.  1962 M  .12  Mt               .10 

Irataftd.  1963 7               .25 

Italy.  1962 351  .»  362                .73 

laiwn,  1962 37  .M  93               .10 

NaUMflandi,  19(3 3  .08  11                .09 

f««»  Z*«iiiiid.  1962 4  .17  39  1.7 

ScoliMid,  19(3 3  .«  30               .38 

Sv.«d»n.l963 •  .U  1(3  2.1 

S«(Tt2erland.l962 


Numb«r 

Rat* 

2,263 

1.2 

87 

.80 

10 

.11 

150 

.8 

15 

.32 

77 

.16 

265 

.56 

93 

1.17 

IS 

.53 

ISl 

.36 

90 

.09 

4 

.03 

6 

.26 

13 

.25 

27 

.36 

2( 

.46 

The  United  States  Is  a  glaring  excep- 
tion among  the  civilized  societies  that 
have  acted  to  control  gims.  In  Italy.  West 
Germany.  France,  Belgium,  Britain,  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  "the  right  to  bear 
arms'  is  a  strictly  regulated  privilege.  In 
Japan,  private  gun  ownership  is  sdl  but 
prohibited.  No  less  than  five  European 
coimtries  totally  prohibit  the  private  pos- 
session of  handguns.  From  a  1968  State 
Department  survey  of  102  of  its  diplo- 
matic posts,  results  show  that  29  Eu- 
ropean countries  require  either  a  licence 
to  carry  a  firearm  or  registration  of  the 
ownership  or  sale  of  each  privately  owned 
flream  or  both. 

Yet.  until  1968  in  the  United  States, 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  mall 
order  sale  of  deadly  high  powered  rifles 
or  cheap  pocket  size  pistols — sometimes 
called  "Saturday  night  specials" — be- 
cause they  figure  in  so  many  of  the  mur- 
ders that  police  blotters  record  on  Satur- 
day nights. 

nULUUM,  VIOLZNCX,  AKO  CONTmOLS 

Violence  and  firearms  are  dreadfully 
Interwlned.  Causes  of  violence  and  the 
effects  of  firearms  generate  lively  public 
debates  from  which  one  message 
emerges — in  America,  there  are  too  many 
gims.  The  statistics  scrawl  a  profile  that 
in  all  too  clear.  Where  g\m  ownership  is 
highest,  deaths  caused  by  g\ms  are  also 
highest.  About  60  percent  of  all  house- 
holds in  the  States  of  the  South  report 
ownership  of  gims.  Southern  States  have 
the  highest  gun  ownership  in  the  Nation. 
Those  States  also  have  the  highest  niun- 
ber  of  firearm  homicides.  In  1969.  over 
70  percent  of  homicide  victims  in  the 
South  died  from  gun  wounds.  The  na- 


tional average  was  65  percent.  The  South 
even  leads  In  the  rate  of  accidental  gun 
deaths,  with  nearly  3  per  hundred  thou- 
sand population.  Where  more  gims  are 
available  more  people  die  by  them.  If  for 
no  other  reason,  the  appalling  nation- 
wide rate  of  accidental  gim  deaths  would 
be  sufficient  to  warrant  strict  national 
gun  controls. 

Americans  are  now  dying  at  the  rate  of 
2,900  each  year  from  accidents  caused 
by  guns.  Another  20,000  of  our  neighbors 
suffer  gunshot  injuries  each  year:  and 
approximately  half  of  all  suicides  are 
accomplished  with  guns.  Alarmingly,  40 
percent  of  all  firearm  fatalities  are  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  1  and  19.  In 
1968,  9  percent  of  those  youngsters  were 
less  than  10  years  old.  Though  we  are 
grimly  resigned  to  the  kUling  rendered 
by  adults  intent  on  destruction,  what 
lies  in  the  future  for  our  children  if  we 
continue  to  carelessly  leave  them  ex- 
posed to  the  dangers  of  imguarded  fire- 
arms? Even  In  the  face  of  the  enormous 
toll  that  we  pay  for  our  national  heritage 
of  firearms  thousands  of  Americans 
would  vigorously  resist  attempts  to  place 
restraints  on  their  possession  of  fire- 
arms. 

The  opponents  of  gim  control  insist 
that  we  cannot  limit  the  supply  of  gtms 
enough  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  violent 
crime.  This  view  argues  that  criminals 
may  still  be  able  to  obtain  handguns 
through  illicit  channels.  But  the  fact  is 
that  laws  can  shrink  the  supply  of  guns, 
especially  cheap  guns.  The  1968  gun  con- 
trol law  has  substantially  reduced  im- 
ports of  Junk  handgiins.  Only  a  sharp 
rise  in  domestic  output  of  these  cheap 
concealable  weapons  has  kept  these  tools 
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of  violence  available.  As  soon  as  we  estab- 
lish effective  bans  on  the  domestic  out- 
put of  these  tiny  weapons,  I  believe  we 
can  sharply  reduce  the  awesome  rate  of 
death  caused  by  pistol  fire.  For,  if  the 
criminal  has  to  steal  a  gun  before  he  can 
use  a  gun,  he  will  use  a  gun  much  less 
frequently. 

There  are  others  who  believe  "their 
right  to  bear  arms"  is  borne  in  the  Con- 
stitution. As  every  schoolboy  knows,  the 
only  language  in  the  Constitution  about 
firearms  comes  in  the  Second  Amend- 
ment which  is  concerned  with  "a  well 
regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the 
security  of  a  free  State."  In  his  great 
book  "Crime  in  America,"  Ramsey  Clark 
makes  the  meaning  of  that  language  per- 
fectly clear — that  amendment  "insures 
to  the  States  the  right  to  maintain  an 
armed  militia.  The  second  amendment 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  individual 
ownership  and  possession  of  guns.  The 
courts  have  repeatedly  rendered  that 
this  amendment  only  prohibits  the  Fed- 
eral Government  from  interfering  with 
the  State  militia.  There  is  no  question 
that  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments are  constitutionally  endowed  with 
the  power  to  strictly  regulate  the  pos- 
session of  guns." 

Moreover,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Clark,  who 
rendered  a  splendid  national  service  as 
Attorney  General  under  President  John- 
son— that  "If  Government  is  incapable 
of  keeping  guns  from  the  potential  crim- 
inal while  permitting  them  to  the  law- 
abiding  citizen,  then  Government  is  In- 
adequate to  the  times.  He  sees  that  per- 
haps our  only  alternative  is  to  remove 
guns  from  the  American  scene." 

One  other  common  refrain  against 
firearms  control  is  that  "Guns  don't  kill. 
people  do."  But  a  quick  look  at  the  sta- 
tistics and  commonsense  tell  us  that  it 
is  when  guns  are  in  hand,  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  people  who  kill  other  people 
do  so:  and  it  is  when  guns  are  in  hand 
that  over  100,000  robberies  a  year  are 
committed,  and  it  is  when  guns  are  in 
hand  that  one-quarter  of  the  Nation's 
300,000  aggravated  assaults  are  com- 
mitted. 

Murder  is  usually  committed  in  a  mo- 
ment of  rage.  Guns  are  quick  and  easy  to 
use.  They  are  also  deadly  accurate,  and 
they  are  all  too  often  readily  accessible. 
Some  estimate  that  there  are  over  200 
million  guns  in  private  ownership  in  this 
country.  Each  year,  American  factories 
produce  2  million  firearms  for  civilian 
use.  Because  gims  are  available  people 
use  them. 

Rarely  does  an  attacker  make  a  de- 
liberate choice  of  a  gun  over  a  knife.  But 
because  the  fatality  rate  of  knife  wounds 
Is  about  one-fifth  that  of  gun  woimds,  it 
may  be  concluded  that  using  a  knife  in- 
stead of  a  gun  might  cause  80  percent 
fewer  deaths. 

Others  make  the  argument  that  be- 
cause criminals  have  guns,  gun  controls 
will  simply  disarm  abiding  citizens.  Law- 
less citizens,  according  to  that  argimient, 
will  feel  unobliged  to  be  bound  by  gun 
restrictions. 

Perhaps  there  is  something  to  that. 
And  for  that  reason,  I  am  convinced  that 
gun  restrictions  can  be  effective  In  lim- 
iting the  wholesale  misuse  of  firearms. 


Strict  gun  restrictions  will  aid  in  dis- 
arming any  who  fail  to  register  their 
weapons  or  obtain  a  license  for  owner- 
ship. Indeed,  the  enforcement  of  licens- 
ing and  registration  laws  serves  to  isolate 
precisely  those  citizens  who  fiaunt  the 
law.  For  enactment  of  such  legislation 
makes  It  a  crime  merely  to  possess  an 
imregistered  firearm.  Commission  of  a 
crime  with  such  a  weapon  compounds  the 
wrong  of  any  illegal  act. 

It  may  be  that  the  greatest  number 
who  protest  gun  controls  do  so  on  the 
basis  that  the  administrative  require- 
ments for  registration  are  cumbersome 
and  inconvenient.  Last  month  whai  he 
introduced  a  bill  that  affects  the  record- 
keeping requirements  for  .22-caliber  am- 
munition, my  very  able  colleague  from 
Wyoming  stated  that  such  requirements 
are  "imfalr  and  punitive  In  that  the 
persons  really  affected  so  adversely  are 
law  abiding  citizens  who  pusue  shooting 
as  a  hobby  or  as  a  form  of  recreation." 
I  believe  that  any  measure  we  might 
adopt  which  will  substantially  reduce  the 
misuse  of  firearms  will  at  the  same  time, 
enhance  whatever  pleasures  that  may 
be  derived  from  these  so-called  recrea- 
tional pursuits. 

If  the  only  price  of  firearms  record- 
keeping requirements  is  the  inconven- 
ience to  gun  users  then  with  my  bill,  the 
American  public  will  have  been  delivered 
a  special  bargain. 

"Prevention  of  crime  and  apprehen- 
sion of  criminals  would  be  enhanced  If 
each  firearm  were  registered  with  a  gov- 
ernmental Jurisdiction.  A  record  of  own- 
ership would  aid  the  police  In  tracing 
and  locating  those  who  have  committed 
or  who  threaten  to  commit  violent  crime. 
Law  enforcement  officers  should  know 
where  each  gun  is  and  who  owns  It." 
Th>it  rtPtement  embodies  a  recommen- 
dation of  the  President's  Commis.sion  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Justice  In  the  report  submitted  by  the 
Commission's  Chairman.  Nicholas  Kat- 
zenbach  in  February  1967. 

Our  law-enforcement  agencies  see  gun 
controls  as  the  single  most  Imnortant 
measure  to  aid  in  the  control  of  crime. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  In  testimony  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  on 
February  16,  1967,  supported  the  need  for 
registration  and  licensing  of  civilian  fire- 
arms. Law-enforcement  officers  want  all 
citizens  to  safely  enjoy  life's  comforts  in 
the  sanctity  of  their  home  communities. 
Not  only  does  this  desire  express  the 
policemens'  concern  for  his  fellow  man 
but  it  also  expresses  his  increasing  ap- 
prehension about  the  safety  of  his  own 
life. 

Police  officers  killed  by  criminal  action 
vaulted  to  a  record  high  of  86  In  1969. 
That  was  a  34-percent  Increase  over  1968 
when  64  policemen  were  murdered.  Trag- 
ically, In  the  decade  of  the  1960's.  561 
policemen  lost  their  lives.  And  all  but  23 
of  those  deaths  were  caused  by  gunfire. 
Policemen  know  that  even  they  will  per- 
form more  effectively  when  our  citizens 
no  longer  have  easy  access  to  guns.  In 
England  and  Wales,  a  study  of  400,000 
arrests  for  serious  crimes  revealed  that 
only  159  persons  possessed  guns.  In 
America,  reviewing  a  similar  number  of 
arrests  showed  police  were  confronted 


with  tens  of  thousands  who  were  armed 
at  the  time  of  their  apprehension. 

Even  those  who  claim  a  need  for  guns 
to  provide  personal  protection  for  their 
family  or  their  business  run  a  greater 
risk  than  those  who  are  gtmless.  Ram- 
sey Clark  says: 

A  stikte  In  which  a  citizen  needs  a  gun  to 
defend  himself  from  crime  has  failed  to  per- 
form Its  first  piirpose.  .  .  .  The  wrong  people 
survive,  because  the  calculating  killer  or  the 
uninhibited  psychotic  more  often  wields  the 
faster  gun.  The  average  cltlzeu  with  a  gun 
acting  In  self  defense  Is  a  greater  danger  to 
himself  and  Innocent  people  in  the  vicinity 
than  Is  the  crime  he  would  commit. 

It  is  Interesting,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  Americans  can  take  the  time  to  go 
down  and  get  automobile  licenses,  himt- 
Ing  licenses,  or  marriage  licenses,  and  yet 
we  hear  a  huge  outcry  when  it  comes  to 
the  suggestion  of  getting  some  kind  of 
license  or  registration  for  the  weapons 
of  violence,  long  guns,  and  handgims. 

Gun  control  laws  in  the  United  States 
are  woefully  inadequate.  In  our  vast  ur- 
ban society  guns  should  have  no  reason- 
able role.  But  they  do.  And  we  have  not 
yet  devised  a  sane  national  policy  of  fire- 
arms control.  I  believe  this  is  the  time 
to  introduce  meaningful  gun  legislation. 
It  is  not  hysteria  that  commands  our  at- 
tention for  controls — but  rather  it  is  the 
need  to  reduce  the  apprehension  and 
community  fear  caused  by  an  annual  rate 
of  200,000  gim  crimes. 

■Violence  In  America  pervades  every 
person's  life.  Only  with  bold,  direct  ac- 
tion can  we  expect  to  manage  the  crisis 
of  firearms  misuse.  Existing  Federal  laws 
haven't  been  able  to  get  at  the  real  prob- 
lems caused  by  the  vtist  arsenal  of  fire- 
arms available  to  those  Intent  on  law- 
lessness. 

The  National  Firearms  Act  of  1934  has 
been  effective  In  controlling  machine- 
guns,  sawed-off  rifles  and  shotguns,  muf- 
flers and  silencers. 

The  Federal  Firearms  Act  of  1938  re- 
quires the  licensing  of  all  manufsuiturers 
and  dealers  who  use  the  facilities  of  in- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce. 

A  third  Federal  law  enacted  in  1954. 
the  Mutual  Security  Act,  authorizes  the 
President  to  regulate  the  export  and  Im- 
port of  firearms. 

Then  In  1968,  Congress  passed  the  Gun 
Control  Act — which  principally  affects 
Interstate  and  mall  order  sales  of  fire- 
arms and  ammunition.  That  measure  has 
since  been  weakened  by  the  exclusion  of 
long  gun  ammunition  from  Its  record- 
keeping provisions.  Moreover,  there  are 
current  attempts  to  exclude  even  .22- 
callber  rlmfire  ammunition  from  cover- 
age under  that  law. 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  both  of 
those  attacks  on  the  1968  Gun  Control 
Act.  Removal  of  .22-caliber  ammunition 
from  that  law  would  virtually  render  the 
law  useless. 

And  so  it  is,  to  assure  the  protection  of 
our  people  from  the  lawless  misuse  of  fire- 
arms, existing  measures  have  been  less 
than  adequate. 

THS  PERSONAL  SAITTT   FIRBABMS  ACT  OF  X9T1 

I  pr<«x)se,  therefore,  legislation  that 
will  make  a  significant  advance  in  the 
direction  of  halting  the  unbridled  fiow 
of  guns  that  today  ensnares  all  of  our 
lives. 
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I  am  Introducing  "The  Personal  Safety 
Firearms  Act  of  1971."  The  essential  fea- 
tures of  my  bill  contain  three  basic  pro- 
visions: 

I  propose  first,  the  registration  of 
every  gun  in  America. 

Second,  that  firearms  ownership  be 
attained  only  through  approval  of  effec- 
tive licensing  procedures.  Each  gun 
owner  must  have  a  permit  before  he  is 
authorized  to  have  a  gun. 

Finally,  I  propose  a  ban  on  the  output 
of  all  hand-held  firearms  that  are  not 
Intended  for  legitimate  uses. 

A  principal  purpose  of  the  first  re- 
quirement— that  all  firearms  must  be 
registered — Is  to  provide  an  Improved 
system  for  law-enforcement  agencies  to 
trace  those  who  commit  crimes  with  fire- 
arms. This  provision  covers  all  firearms, 
both  those  already  in  private  hands  and 
thoee  to  be  acquired  in  the  future. 

Conservative  estimates  show  that  90 
million  firearms  are  in  civilian  hands  in 
the  United  States  today— 35  million 
rifles;  31  million  shotguns  and  24  million 
handguns — In  60  million  households. 
Other  estimates  have  put  the  tally  of 
firearms  as  high  as  200  million.  By  any 
account,  those  are  exorbitant  numbers. 
Each  year  2  million  new  firearms  are  pro- 
duced by  American  industry.  Yet.  there  Is 
no  system  in  this  country  that  attempts 
to  bring  order  to  the  explosive  spread  of 
these  deadly  devices. 

Registration  will  tell  us  how  many  guns 
there  are.  where  they  are.  and  in  whose 
hands  they  are  held. 

Under  my  bill,  registration  informa- 
tion will  be  referred  to  the  National 
Crime  Information  Center  maintained  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  thus 
enabling  enforcement  officers  through- 
out the  country  to  trace  immediately  the 
ownership  of  any  firearm.  A  person  who 
carries  a  firearm  must  have  with  him  a 
certificate  of  registration,  which  he  must 
exhibit  upon  the  demand  of  any  law-en- 
forcement officer. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  proposal,  a 
violation  of  the  registration  provisions  is 
punishable  by  imprisonment  for  up  to  5 
years,  a  fine  of  up  to  $5,000.  or  both.  The 
Secretary  has  authority  to  declare  pe- 
riods of  amnesty  during  which  previously 
unregistered  weapons  may  be  registered 
without  penalty.  Any  purposeful  falsifi- 
cation or  forgery  of  registration  informa- 
tion is  punishable  by  imprisonment  for 
up  to  5  years,  or  a  fine  of  up  to  $10,000  or 
both. 

The  second  feature  of  my  bill  requiring 
every  gun  owner  to  obtain  a  license  be- 
fore he  may  be  entrusted  with  a  gun — is 
fundamental  in  guarding  against  the 
hazards  of  indiscriminately  allowing 
criminals  to  obtain  firearms. 

A  gim  is  such  a  terribly  vicious  weapon, 
that  members  of  &  civilized  society  should 
mandate  gun  owners  to  prove  that  they 
are  not  disqualified  from  having  access 
to  these  instr\iments  of  death. 

Under  the  provisions  of  my  bill,  if  a 
State  does  not  adopt  a  firearms  permit 
system  that  meets  minimum  standards 
specified  in  the  bill.  Federal  licensing  will 
become  effective  until  the  State  adopts 
an  adequate  permit  system.  No  person — 
whether  a  licensed  dealer  or  a  private  in- 
dividual may  sell  firearms  or  ammunition 


to  an  Individual  who  does  not  have  either 
an  adequate  State  permit  or  a  Federal 
gun  license.  In  addition,  no  one  may  pos- 
sess a  firearm  or  ammunition  unless  he 
has  either  an  adequate  State  permit  or  a 
Federal  gun  license.  To  qualify  as  having 
an  adequate  permit  system,  a  State  must 
restrict  the  issuance  of  permits  applied 
for  by  convicted  felons,  fugitives  from 
Justice,  mental  defectives,  alcoholics. 
Juveniles,  and  drug  addicts,  and  must 
adequately  investigate  applicants  prior 
to  the  Issuance  of  permits. 

In  States  that  do  not  enact  adequate 
permit  systems.  Federal  g\m  licenses, 
valid  for  up  to  3  years,  will  be  Issued  by 
federally  licensed  dealers  upon  receipt — 
from  both  the  chief  law  enforcement 
officer  of  an  applicant's  locality  and  a 
licensed  physician — of  information  bear- 
ing upon  his  eligibility  for  a  Federal  gim 
license. 

The  sale  or  possession  of  firearms  or 
ammunition  in  violation  of  the  Ucensing 
and  permit  provisions  of  the  bill  carries 
a  maximum  sentence  of  imprisonment 
for  5  years  and  a  fine  of  $5,000. 

The  purpose  of  the  third  provision  of 
my  bill — banning  the  domestic  output  of 
cheap  hand-held  firearms — Is  to  get  at 
the  heart  of  the  problem  of  those  gims 
used  in  crime.  The  handgun's  role  in 
crime  is  disproportionate  to  its  number  in 
comparison  with  long  guns,  in  the  com- 
mission of  homicide,  aggravated  assault, 
and  armed  robbery.  Over  50  percent  of 
the  15,000  homicides  In  1969  were  com- 
mitted with  handgiins.  Virtually  every 
robbery  involving  a  firearm  takes  place 
with  a  handgun.  The  percentage  of  vio- 
lent crimes  in  which  handguns  are  used 
is  increasing.  Diiring  1969,  handgims 
were  used  in  81  percent  of  the  murders  of 
police  officers  killed  by  criminal  assaults. 
For  the  period  1960-69.  78  percent  of  the 
weapons  used  in  police  murders  were 
handguns.  From  the  working  papers  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Reform  of 
Federal  Criminal  Laws.  Prof.  Franklin 
Zlmring  explains  why  it  is  vital  that  we 
have  a  nationwide  system  for  the  control 
of  firearms,  particularly  for  hand-held 
firearms : 

In  Massachusetts,  where  restrictive  hand- 
gun licensing  has  been  In  effect  for  many 
years,  a  study  showed  that  87  percent  of  the 
firearms  confiscated  as  a  result  of  use  In 
crime  came  from  other  states,  and  similar 
studies  by  the  Task  Force  on  Firearms  of  the 
Elsenhower  Commission  show  a  similar  pat- 
tern to  be  true  In  New  York  City,  with  re.itrlc- 
tlve  handgun  licensing,  and  Detroit.  Mich- 
igan, with  a  permissive  handgun  licensing 
system  and  a  geographic  vulnerability  to  the 
inflow  of  weapons  from  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Based  on  an  exhaustive  examination 
of  patterns  of  firearms  crime,  the  Brown 
Commission  recommended  "a  ban  on  the 
production  and  possession  of  and  traf- 
ficking in  handguns." 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  that 
Commission  know  that  State  control  of 
hand-held  firearms  is  ineffective  because 
of  different  policies  and  leakage  between 
the  States.  Only  a  comprehensive  and 
uniform  system  of  controls  of  hand-held 
firearms  will  aid  in  suppressing  the 
crimes  of  violence  caused  by  these 
weapons. 

My  bill  seeks  to  accomplish  that  goal, 
and  I  look  forward  to  the  support  of  the 


executive  agencies  in  establishing  pro- 
cedures to  implement  these  provisions. 
I  am  confident  that  when  the  Justice 
Department  completes  its  review  of  the 
Brown  Commission's  recommendations, 
the  Attorney  General  will  know  why  his 
recently  expressed  view  that  handgun 
controls  should  rest  with  the  States  is  not 
a  viable  position.  As  our  Nation's  chief 
law  enforcement  officer,  the  public  looks 
to  the  Attorney  General  for  effective 
national  policies  to  safegiiard  our  rights 
and  protect  our  property.  Elimination  of 
indiscriminate  access  to  hand -held  fire- 
arms can  help  to  make  our  communities 
safe. 

I  Intend  to  work  diligently  to  assist  the 
Department  in  efforts  to  reduce  crime  by 
hand-held  firearms. 

NATTONAI.  nXEARMS   POLICT 

Firearms  legislation  is  in  demand  be- 
cause the  Nation  needs  direction  as  well 
as  legal  authority  for  suppressing  the 
lawlessness  aggravated  by  the  presence 
of  so  many  guns.  I  intend  to  gain,  for  the 
American  people,  effective  firearms  legis- 
lation. At  the  same  time,  I  believe  that  a 
sane  firearms  policy  should  be  adopted 
for  the  safety  of  our  citizens.  Beyond 
Federal  legislation,  the  Eisenhower  Com- 
mission in  1969,  recommended  the  de- 
velopment of  a  two-step  national  fire- 
arms policy  through: 

First,  public  education  campaigns. 
With  cooperation  from  the  National  Rifle 
Association  and  other  firearms  organiza- 
tions the  public  can  be  properly  made 
aware  of  the  role  of  firearms  in  American 
life.  By  stressing  firearms  safety  and  de- 
emphasizing  the  glamour  and  power  of 
firearms  use — perhaps,  such  campaigns 
will  reduce  the  glitter  of  the  firearms 
mystique  in  a  fashion  similar  to  our  re- 
cent awakening  about  the  htizards  of 
cigarette  smoking. 

Second,  research  on  the  relationship  of 
firearms  and  violence.  Not  only  are  fire- 
arms involved  in  deliberate  acts  of  may- 
hem but  their  mere  existence  contributes 
to  accidents  and  needless  destruction — 
nearly  half  of  the  Nation's  20,000  annual 
suicides  are  accomplished  with  a  gun.  We 
need  research  that  will  aid  in  developing 
nonlethal  weapons  and  in  designing  fire- 
arms control  systems.  For  a  nation  that 
treasures  life  and  the  Joy  of  Uving  we  in 
America  are  paradoxically  overwhelmed 
with  the  tools  of  destruction.  If  it  is  not 
immediately  feasible  to  eliminate  fire- 
arms from  the  American  scene,  there 
ought  to  be  a  high  national  priority  to 
apply  some  reasonable  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  the  vast  arsenjds  at  our  disposal. 

An  effective  national  firearms  policy 
will  contribute  to  the  overdue  need  for 
a  curb  In  flresirms  violence.  Guns  are 
made  for  one  purpose  only — to  put  a 
bullet  through  something.  Reasonable 
men  can  agree  that  no  man  deserves  to 
hold  the  power  of  ending  another's  life 
because  of  the  Indiscriminate  use  of  such 
a  lethal  contrivance.  Up  to  this  point,  this 
Nation  has  not  agreed  on  how  to  control 
that  power.  Yet,  we  have  allowed  and 
Indeed,  encouraged,  a  burgeoning  explo- 
sion of  these  weapons  of  destruction.  I 
hope  to  Join  with  all  Americans  who 
treasure  the  sanctity  of  life,  in  seeking 
to  bring  a  halt  to  the  violence  and  ces- 
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nage  that  we  inflict  upon  each  other,  and 
bring  an  end  to  the  violence  and  the  kill- 
ing guns  cause. 

In  a  Nation  that  has  over  90  million 
firearms  accessible  to  its  people,  the  issue 
of  gim  controls  and  responsible  use  of 
gxins  is  an  extremely  critical  one.  To 
speak  of  reasonable  or  legitimate  fire- 
arms use  in  some  Instances  can  draw 
startlingly  disparate  reactions — at  one 
extreme  are  those  who  urge  extended 
arming  of  our  civilian  population  to 
"keep  America  strong";  at  the  other  ex- 
treme are  those  who  would  place  the 
confiscation  of  all  firearms  as  our  No,  1 
national  priority.  The  latter,  however, 
has  often  been  described  as  folly  be- 
cause it  is  not  a  feasible  way  to  approach 
the  problem.  Yet,  some  take  the  view 
that  strict  bans  on  the  production  and 
distribution  of  ammimition  would  solve 
the  gun  problem  in  quick  order.  No  bul- 
lets— no  shooting.  Perhaps,  that  is  where 
we  should  be  headed. 

I  do  not  know  that  this  is  a  feasible 
or  practical  tdtemative.  But,  I  do  believe 
that  a  majority  of  the  American  people 
want  to  see  an  end  to  gun  crime,  and  such 
a  bold  approach  may  be  what  is  needed 
to  meet  the  crisis  of  firearms  abuse  in 
this  country.  America  looks  to  Congress 
for  the  lead  in  matters  of  national  sur- 
vival. Complex  issues  such  as  this  one  de- 
serve considerable  deliberation  and  ex- 
tensive study.  Fortxmately,  this  Is  one 
area  that  has  already  received  plenty  of 
both.  The  proper  move  for  us  now  Is  to 
act  to  bring  sense  and  reason  to  solve 
the  problems. 

Never  has  Congress  or  the  American 
public  been  presented  with  an  on-going 
organized  effort  to  sustain  public  educa- 
tion and  awareness  of  the  proper  role  of 
firearms  in  our  lives.  Hopefully,  there 
can  be  developed  public  information  and 
education  campaigns  that  will  stimulate 
an  Interest  in  responsible  firearms  use. 
Research  for  nonlethal  weaponry  may  be 
supported.  And  it  is  hoped  that  we  will 
see  the  development  of  a  renewed  gun 
philosophy  that  wHl  revise  our  zeal  in 
the  gun  mystique.  I  believe  with  that 
kind  of  publicly  developed  setting  for  re- 
forming the  role  of  firearms  in  our  so- 
ciety, enactment  and  enforcement  of  ade- 
quate gun  controls  can  be  achieved.  I 
intend  to  work  vigorously  toward  that 
goal. 

Mr.  President,  this  subject  has  been 
reviewed  in  considerable  detail  by  three 
commissions  that  have  studied  crime 
and  violence  in  this  coimtry.  The  Crime 
Commission  of  1967  recommended,  in  ef- 
fect, the  essential  provisions  that  have 
been  included  and  incorporated  in  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  today.  Later,  a 
very  distinguished  group  was  established 
by  President  Johnson,  headed  by  Milton 
Eisenhower,  the  distinguished  former 
president  of  Johns  Hopkins  University 
and  the  brother  of  President  Eisenhower, 
a  man  of  great  commitment  to  the  public 
Interest  and  public  good.  He  chaired  ex- 
tensive hearings  of  a  commission  that 
was  made  up  of  many  distinguished  au- 
thorities in  law  enforcement.  That  com- 
mission, in  its  report,  came  out  with  es- 
sentially the  same  recommendations  that 
have  been  included  and  incorporated  in 
the  bill  I  am  introducing. 


Finally,  in  the  last  10  days,  the  Crimi- 
nal Law  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  under  Chairman  Mc- 
Clkllan,  had  before  it  former  Governor 
Brown,  who  chaired  a  third  Commission, 
appointed,  again,  by  President  Johnson, 
to  study  what  can  be  effectively  done  to 
halt  the  growth  of  crime  and  violence  in 
this  country;  and  the  Brown  commis- 
sion came  back,  once  again,  with  the 
same  recommendations. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  distress 
some  of  us  have  felt,  as  members  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  when  the  distin- 
guished Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  who  has  appeared  before  that 
committee  during  the  last  2  years,  has 
been  asked  repeatedly  about  his  position 
and  the  position  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment with  reelect  to  firearms  control. 
Time  after  time,  he  has  failed  to  respond 
as  to  what  the  position  of  the  Justice 
Department  is.  He  insists  that  this  is 
matter  for  the  Treasury  Department, 
that  the  Treasury  Department  should  be 
coming  before  the  conmiittee  to  com- 
ment on  this  matter.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  three  previous  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  have  stated 
that  one  of  the  most  important  and 
meaningful  things  that  could  be  done  by 
the  Congress  is  to  halt  the  escalation  of 
crime  in  this  coimtry  with  the  enact- 
ment of  this  kind  of  legislation.  And  be- 
cause the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  is  the  principal  law  enforcement 
officer  in  this  country  the  public  looks  to 
him  for  guidance  and  leadership  on  this 
issue. 

Time  and  time  again  we  have  heard 
the  President  talk  about  how  he  Is 
charged  with  meeting  the  problems  of 
crime  and  violence  in  this  country.  Yet 
the  position  of  the  administration  on 
this  issue  is  not  at  all  clearly  stated.  It 
does  not  surprise  me,  when  we  realize 
the  tremendous  power  and  influence  of 
many  organizations — the  national  rifle 
organization  and  other  groups  in  this 
coimtry — that  time  and  time  again,  the 
Congress  has  acted  to  frustrate  the  over- 
whelmingly expressed  view  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  despite  the  fact  that  every 
poll  ha^  indicated  strong  support  for 
greater  control  of  hand  guns  and  long 
guns. 

So  we  realize  that  once  again  it  will  be 
an  uphill  battle  to  gain  the  kind  of  sup- 
port and  cooperation  that  I  think  the 
American  people  are  entitled  to  on  this 
question.  We  hear  much  talk  about  the 
problems  of  crime  and  violence  in  this 
country.  We  hear  statement  after  state- 
ment about  whether  crime  is  increasing 
or  decreasing.  We  hear  about  what  is 
being  done  from  various  studies  and 
about  what  new  efforts  are  being  made  to 
halt  organized  crime.  Something  can  be 
done  and  can  be  done  immediately  to 
really  help  meet  the  problems  of  crime  in 
the  streets  of  this  country.  Repeatedly, 
the  recommendations  for  reform  are  of 
the  type  proposed  in  the  bill  I  offered  to- 
day. It  is  not  merely  that  by  myself 
that  these  recommendations  have  been 
offered,  but  similar  ideas  from  many 
other  Members  of  this  body  who  have 
aiso  thought  about  this,  also  by  distin- 
guished groups  of  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel, and  now  we  find  substantial  sup- 


port for  the  need  to  stem  the  rise  In 
crime  by  developing  a  national  system 
of  flrearms  control. 

In  the  past  failure  to  act  on  this  vital 
national  crisis  resulted  from  those  who 
yielded  to  the  pressures  of  special  inter- 
est groups.  Failing  to  act  ultimately 
means  that  the  interest  of  the  American 
people  is  put  behind  the  very  strong  op- 
position of  various  lobbjdng  groups.  That 
is  a  tragic  Indictment  of  our  national 
condition. 

I  hope  that  the  American  people  will  at 
every  opportunity,  ask  our  national  offl- 
clEils  about  their  position  with  respect  to 
gun  control.  Gun  controls  must  be 
enacted,  but  it  will  not  be  done  unless  we 
have  strong  support  for  it. 

We  often  hear  some  people  say  that 
those  who  come  from  the  more  densely 
populated  areas  of  the  country  do  not 
understand  the  fact  that  in  other  parts 
of  our  Nation,  the  less  populated  parts, 
the  people  really  understand  the  use  of 
firearms.  But  we  cannot  get  around  the 
fact  that  President  Johnson,  who  is  from 
the  great  State  of  Texas,  where  firearms 
have  been  used  for  hunting  and  sport- 
ing purposes  throughout  the  State's  his- 
tory, enthusiastically  endorsed  strong 
recommendations  in  terms  of  halting  the 
distribution  and  the  abuse  of  firearms. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  time  that 
the  rest  of  us  got  about  the  business  of 
doing  this.  The  legislation,  I  propose,  will 
provide  a  meaningful  first  step  in  helping 
to  reach  that  goal.  Registration  of  all 
guns  and  licensing  of  all  gun  owners 
have  been  effectively  endorsed  by  At- 
torney General  after  Attorney  General. 
It  hsis  been  endorsed  by  those  principal 
groups  who  have  given  full  consideration 
and  deliberation  to  the  subject  matter. 
All  that  is  really  waiting  now  is  for  the 
will  of  Congress  to  respond.  I  am  hopeful 
that  we  can  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Weicker).  The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  To  which  committee 
has  this  bill  been  referred? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
has  not  been  referred  as  yet  to  a  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  (S.  831) ,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows : 

S.  831 

A  bill  to  substantially  reduce  the  personal 
dangers  and  fatalities  caused  by  the  crim- 
inal and  violent  behavior  of  those  persons 
who  lawlessly  mis-use  flrearms  by  restrict- 
ing the  availability  of  such  firearms  for 
law   enforcement;    military   purpoaes   and 
for   certain   approved   purposes   including 
sporting  and  recreational  uses 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Personal  Safety  Fire- 
arms Act  of  1971." 

TTTLE  I— RBQISTRATION 

See.  101.  Title  18.  United  States  Code,  U 
amended  by  Inserting  after  chapter  44  the 
following  new  chapter : 
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Chaftb  44A 

"931.  Definitions 
"933.  Reglstrmtlon 

"933.  8«leB  of  Flrearma  and  Ammunition 
'934.  PenAltlea 

"935.  Disposition  of  Plrearms  to  Secretary 
"936.  RiUes  and  Regulations;  Periods  of  Am- 

n«sty 
"937.  Disclosure  of  Information 
"938.  Assistance  to  Secretary 
"i  931.  DKmrrnoNS 

"Aa  used  In  this  chapter — 

"(1)  The  term  'firearm'  means  a  weapon 
(Including  a  band- held  firearm  and  a  starter 
gun)  which  will  or  is  designed  to  or  may 
readily  be  converted  to  expel  a  projectile  by 
the  action  of  an  explosive,  but  shall  not  In- 
clude a  firearm  as  that  term  Is  defined  in 
chapter  83  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964  or  an  antique  firearm  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 931  of  this  title. 

"(2)  The  term  hand  held  firearm'  means 
any  weapon  designed  or  redesigned  to  be 
fired  while  held  Ln  one  band;  having  a 
barrel  less  than  ten  Inches  in  length  and 
designed  or  redesigned  or  made  or  remade 
to  use  the  energy  of  an  explosive  to  expel 
a  projectile  or  projectiles  through  smooth 
of  rifled  bore. 

"(3)  The  term  Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 

"(4)  The  term  'licensed  dealer'  means  any 
Importer,  manufacturer,  or  dealer  licensed 
under  the  provisions  of  chapter  44  of  this 
title. 

"(S)  The  term  'ammunition'  means  am- 
munition or  cartridge  cases,  primers,  bul- 
lets, or  propeUant  powder  designed  for  use 
Ln  any  firearm. 

"(6)  The  term  'sell'  means  give,  bequeath 
or  otherwise  transfer  ownership. 

"(7)   The    term    '[>oese88'    means    asserting 
ownership  or  having  custody  and  control  not 
subject  to  termination  by  another  or  after 
a  fixed  period  of  time. 
"i  932.  Rbcistkation. 

(a)  It  is  unlawful  for  a  person  knowingly 
to  possess  a  firearm  not  registered  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  section.  This 
subsection  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to — 

"(1)  a  firearm,  previously  not  registered. 
if  such  a  firearm  Is  held  by  a  certified  dealer 
for  purpoeee  of  sale ;  Provided,  records  of  such 
firearms  are  kept  as  may  be  required  by  the 
Secretary; 

" (3)  a  firearm  posaesaed  by  a  person  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  and  continuously 
by  such  person  thereafter  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  180  days; 

"(3)  a  flrearm.  previously  not  registered, 
poosesaed  by  (A)  the  United  States  or  any 
department  or  agency  thereof,  or  (3)  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof. 

"(b)  (1)  A  certified  dealer  who  sells  a  flre- 
arm to  a  person  In  whose  possession  the  flre- 
arm must  be  registered  shall  require  from  the 
purchaser  a  completed  application  for  regis- 
tering the  firearm  and  shall  file  the  applica- 
tion with  the  Secretary  at  the  time  of  sale 

"(3)  When  a  person  other  than  a  certified 
dealer  sells  a  firearm,  the  purchaser  shall  file 
an  application  for  Its  registration  with  the 
Secretary  prior  to  receipt  of  the  firearm. 

"(3)  A  person  who  possesses  a  firearm  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall,  unless  he 
sooner  sells  the  flrearm.  flle  an  application 
(or  registration  of  the  firearm  with  the  Sec- 
retary within  180  days 

"(c)  An  application  for  registration  of  a 
flrearm  shall  be  in  a  form  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  which  shall  Include  at  least 
the  following : 

"(1)  the  name,  address,  date  and  place  of 
birth,  photograph  and  social  security  or  tax- 
payer Identification  number  of  the  applicant; 

"(3)  the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  the 
caliber  or  gauge,  the  model  and  the  type, 
and  the  serial  number  of  the  firearm;   and 


"(3)  the  date,  the  place,  and  the  name  and 
address  of  the  person  from  whom  the  firearm 
was  obtained,  the  number  of  such  person's 
Certificate  of  Registration  of  such  flrearm 
If  any,  and.  If  such  person  is  a  licensed 
dealer,  his  license  number. 

"(d)  An  application  for  registration  of  a 
firearm  shall  be  In  duplicate.  The  original 
application  shall  be  signed  by  the  applicant 
and  filed  with  the  Secretary,  either  In  per- 
son or  by  oerttfled  mall,  retiirn  receipt  re- 
quested. In  such  place  as  the  Secretary  by 
regulation  may  provide.  The  duplicate  shall 
be  retained  by  the  applicant  as  temporary 
evidence  of  registration.  The  Secretary  after 
receipt  for  a  duly  filed  completed  application 
for  registration,  shall  send  to  the  applicant 
a  numbered  registration  certificate  Identify- 
ing such  person  as  the  registered  owner  of 
such  firearm. 

"(e)  The  certified  record  of  a  firearm  shall 
expire  upon  any  change  of  the  name  of  the 
registered  owner  or  residence  unless  the  Sec- 
retary Is  notified  within  30  days  of  such 
change. 

"(f)  It  Is  unlawful  for  a  person  to  carry  a 
flrearm  required  to  be  registered  by  this 
chapter  without  having  registration  certlfl- 
cate  or  If  such  certification  has  not  been  re- 
ceived, temporary  evidence  of  registration  or 
to  refuse  to  exhibit  such  certificate  or  tem- 
porary evidence  upon  demand  of  a  law  en- 
forcement oflBcer. 
"f  933.  SAI.IS  or  FiaxABMS  and  AMMONmON 

"(a)  A  registrant  of  a  flrearm  who  sells  the 
firearm  shall,  within  5  days  of  the  sale,  return 
to  the  Secretary  his  registration  certificate 
noting  on  It  the  name  and  residence  address 
of  the  transferee,  and  the  date  of  delivery. 

"(b)  Whoever  acquires  a  firearm  required 
to  be  registered  by  this  chapter  shall  require 
the  seller  to  exhibit  a  registration  certificate 
and  shall  note  the  number  of  the  certificate 
on  his  application  for  registration. 

"(c)  A  licensed  dealer  shall  not  take  or  re- 
ceive a  firearm  by  way  of  pledge  or  pawn 
without  also  taking  and  retaining  during  the 
term  of  such  pledge  or  pawn  the  registration 
certificate.  If  such  pledge  or  pawn  Is  not 
redeemed  the  dealer  shall  return  the  registra- 
tion certificate  to  the  Secretary  and  record 
the  firearm  In  his  own  name. 

"(d)  The  executor  or  administrator  of  an 
estate  containing  a  registered  firearm  shall 
promptly  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  death 
of  the  registered  owner  and  shall,  at  the 
time  of  any  transfer  of  the  firearm,  return 
the  certificate  of  registration  to  the  Secre- 
tary as  provided  In  subaectlon  (a)  of  this 
section.  The  executor  or  administrator  of  an 
estate  containing  an  unrecorded  firearm  shall 
promptly  record  the  flrearm,  without  pen- 
alty for  any  prior  failure  to  record  It. 

"(e)  Whoever  possesses  a  firearm  shall 
within  10  days  notify  the  Secretary  of  a  loss, 
theft  or  destruction  of  the  firearm,  and,  after 
such  notice,  of  any  recovery. 

"(f)  A  licensed  dealer  shall  not  sell  am- 
munition to  a  person  for  use  in  a  firearm 
required  to  be  registered  without  requiring 
the  purchaser  to  exhibit  a  certificate  of  reg- 
istration or  temporary  evidence  of  registra- 
tion of  a  firearm  which  uses  such  ammuni- 
tion, and  noting  the  certificate  number  or 
date  of  the  temporary  evidence  of  registra- 
tion on  the  records  required  to  be  maintained 
by  the  dealer  pursuant  to  section  923(d) 
of  this  article 

"i  934.     PXNALTIXS. 

"(a)  Whoever  violates  a  provision  of  {932 
or  {  933  shall  be  punished  by  Imprisonment 
not  to  exceed  5  years,  or  by  a  fine  not  to  ex- 
ceed •fi,0O0.  or  both. 

"(b)  Whoever  knowingly  falsifies  any  In- 
formation required  to  be  filed  with  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  this  chapter,  or  forges 
or  alters  any  Certificate  of  Registration  or 
temporary  evidence  of  registration,  shall  be 
punished  by  imprisonment  not  to  exceed  5 
years  or  a  fine  not  to  exceed  tlO.OOO  or  both. 


"(c)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b), 
no  Information  or  evidence  obtained  from' 
an  application  or  Certificate  of  Registration 
required  to  be  submitted  or  retained  by  a 
natural  person  In  order  to  comply  with  any 
provision  of  this  chapter  or  regulations  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  used  as  evi- 
dence against  that  person  in  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding with  respect  to  a  violation  of  law 
occurring  prior  to  or  concurrently  with  the 
filing  of  the  application  for  registration  con- 
taimng  the  information  or  evidence, 
"f  936.  DiBPosrnoN  or  Foxaxms  to  SccarrAar. 

"(a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pay 
reasonable  value  for  firearms  voluntarily  re- 
linquished to  him. 

"(b)  A  person  who  lawfully,  possessed  a 
firearm  prior  to  the  operative  effect  of  any 
provision  of  this  title,  and  who  becomes  in- 
eligible to  possess  such  firearm  by  virtue 
of  such  provision,  shall  receive  reasonable 
compensation  for  the  firearm  upon  Us  sur- 
render to  the  Secretary. 

"i  936.  Rui,xs  AND  RcGiTLATiONs;   Pebiods  or 
Amivxstt. 

"The  Secretary  may  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  deems  reasonably  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter.  Including  reasonable  requirements 
for  the  making  of  firearms  that  do  not  have 
serial  numbers,  and  may  declare  periods  of 
amnesty  for  the  registration  of  firearms. 
"I  937.  DiscLOsoax  or  iNroaMA'nON. 

"Information  contained  on  any  certificate 
of  registration  or  application  therefore  shall 
not  be  disclosed  except  to  the  National 
Crime  Information  Center  established  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  to 
law  enforcement  officers  requiring  such  In- 
formation Inpursult  of  their  official  duties. 

"I  938.    ASSISTANCZ   TO   TH«   SECRKTAaT. 

"When  requested  by  the  Secretary,  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  shall  assist 
the  Secretary  In  the  admimstratlon  of  this 

Utle."  

TITIiK  n— UCENSINO 

S«c.  301.  Chapter  44  of  tlUe  18.  United 
Sutes  Code  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
section  933,  the  following  new  section: 

"i  923A.  St  ATX  PcaMrr  Ststxms;  Pxdebai. 
PoUAKics  Licensing. 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  which 
States  or  political  subdivisions  of  States 
have  enacted  or  adopted  adequate  [>ermlt 
systems  for  the  possession  of  firearms  and 
shall  publish  In  the  Federal  Register  the 
names  of  such  States  and  political  sub- 
divisions. 

"(b)  An  adequate  permit  system  shall  in- 
clude provisions  for: 

"(1)  identification  of  the  permit  holder 
appearing  on  the  permit  including  name, 
address,  age.  signature  and  photograph; 

"(3)  restrlctlona  on  Issuance  of  a  permit 
to  a  person  who  Is  under  indictment  or  who 
has  been  convicted  in  any  court  of  a  crime 
punishable  by  Imprlsoiunent  for  a  term  ex- 
ceeding one  year,  or  who  Is  a  fugitive  from 
Justice; 

"(3)  restrlctlona  on  Issuance  of  a  permit 
to  a  person  who.  by  reason  of  age.  mental 
condition,  alcoholism,  drug  addiction  or  pre- 
vious violations  of  firearms  laws  cannot  be 
relied  up>on  to  possess  or  use  firearms  safely 
and  responsibly; 

"(4)  means  of  investigation  of  applicants 
for  permits  to  determine  their  eligibility  un- 
der subparagraphs  (3)  and  (3),  including 
flling  with  the  Issuing  agency  a  complete  set 
of  fingerprints  and  a  recent  photograph  of 
the  applicant;  and 

"(5)  prohibition  of  posaesslons  of  firearms 
or  ammunition  by  any  person  who  has  not 
been  Issued  such  a  permit. 

"(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  sell  or  otherwise  transfer  any  flrearm  or 
ammunition  to  any  person  (other  than  a  li- 
censed Importer,  license  manufacturer  or  11- 
dealer)  unless: 
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"(1)  the  sale  or  transfer  is  not  prohibited 
by  any  other  provision  of  this  chapter;  and 

"(2)  the  purchaser  or  transferee  exhibits 
a  valid  permit  Issued  to  him  by  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  having  an  adequate  per- 
mit system,  or  the  purchaser  or  transferee 
exhibits  a  valid  Federal  gun  license  Issued  in 
accordance  with  subsections  (d)   and  (e). 

"(d)  A  licensed  dealer  shall  issue  a  Federal 
gun  license  to  a  person  upon  presentation  of: 

"(1)  a  valid  ofliclal  document  issued  by 
the  person's  State  or  political  subdivision, 
showing  his  name,  current  address,  age,  &ig- 
nature  and  photograph; 

"(2)  a  statement,  in  a  form  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  and  dated  within 
0  months  and  signed  by  the  chief  law  en- 
forcement officer  (or  Ills  delegate)  of  the  lo- 
cality of  residence  of  the  person,  that  to  the 
best  of  that  officer's  knowledge  that  person 
is  not  under  Indictment,  has  not  been  con- 
victed In  any  court  of  a  crime  punishable  by 
imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding  1  year, 
is  not  a  fugitive  from  Justice,  and  Is  not 
otherwise  prohibited  by  any  provision  of  fed- 
eral. States,  or  local  law  from  possessing  fire- 
arms and  ammunition; 

"  (3)  a  statement  In  a  form  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  dated  within  6  months  and 
signed  by  a  licensed  physician,  that  In  his 
professional  opinion  such  person  is  mentally 
and  physically  capable  of  iwsseeelng  and 
using  a  firearm  safely  and  responsibly; 

"(4)  a  statement  signed  by  the  person  in 
a  form  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
that  he  may  lawfully  possess  firearms  and 
ammunitions  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  State  and  political  sub- 
division of  his  residence: 

"(6)  a  complete  set  of  such  person's  finger- 
prints certified  to  by  a  Federal,  State,  or  local 
law  enforcement  officer,  and  a  photograph 
reasonably   identifying   the   person. 

"(e)  Federal  gun  licenses  shall  be  Issued 
in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe, 
and  shall  be  valid  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
3  years.  A  dealer  shall  maintain  a  record 
of  all  licenses  issued  by  him  as  part  of  the 
records  required  to  be  maintained  by  section 
923(d)  of  this  chapter,  and  shall  forward  to 
the  Secretary  the  documents  described  In 
subparagraphs  (d)  (2) -(d)  (5). 

"(f)  Any  person  denied  a  federal  gun 
license  under  subsection  (d)  may  apply 
directly  to  the  Secretary,  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  federal  gun  license. 

"(g)  Unless  otherwise  prohibited  by  this 
chapter,  a  licensed  dealer  may  ship  a  fire- 
arm or  ammunition  to  a  person  only  If  the 
dealer  confirms  that  the  purchaser  has  been 
Issued  a  vaUd  permit  pursuant  to  an  ade- 
quate state  permit  system,  a  federal  gun 
license,  or  a  federal  dealer's  license,  and 
notes  the  number  of  such  permit  or  license 
In  the  records  required  to  be  kept  by  sec- 
tion 923  of  this  chapter. 

"(h)  No  person  may  possess  a  flrearm  or 
ammunition  without  a  valid  state  or  local 
permit,  if  he  is  resident  of  a  state  or  locality 
having  an  adequate  permit  system,  or  a 
federal  gun  license. 

"(1)  Determinations  of  adequate  permit 
systems  and  denials  by  the  Secretary  of  fed- 
eral gun  licenses  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  5.  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  but  actions  of  the  Secretary  shall  be 
reviewable  de  novo  pursuant  to  chapter  7, 
title  6,  United  States  Code,  In  an  action 
instituted  by  any  person,  State  or  political 
subdivision  adversely  affected." 

Sec.  202.  The  analysis  of  chapter  44  of 
title  18,  United  SUtes  Code  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  Immediately  after  "923.  Licensing.", 
the  following: 

"923A.  State  Permit  Systems;   Federal  Flre- 
arma Licenses 
TITLE  m— HAND  HELD  FIREARMS 
Section  923  of  Title  18,  USC  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
subsection : 

(n)  (1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
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to  Import,  manufacture,  sell,  buy,  transfer, 
receive,  or  transport  any  hand  held  firearms 
which  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  unsuit- 
able for  such  lawful  purposes  as  law  enforce- 
ment, military  and  protective  uses,  hunting 
and  sport  shooting,  based  upon  standards 
established  by  him. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may,  consistent  with 
public  safety  and  necessity,  exempt  from  the 
operation  of  subsection  (1)  of  this  section 
such  Importation,  manufacture,  sale,  pur- 
chase, transfer,  receipt,  or  transportation  of 
firearms  by  Importers,  manufacturers,  or 
dealers,  licensed  under  this  chapter. 

Such  exemptions  may  take  Into  considera- 
tion not  only  the  needs  of  police  officers  and 
security  guards,  sportsmen,  target  shooters 
and  firearms  collectors  but  also,  small  busi- 
nesses in  high  crimes  areas  and  others  who 
can  demonstrate  a  special  need  for  self  pro- 
tection. 

(3)  The  term  hand  held  flrearm  means 
any  weapon  designed  or  redesigned  and  In- 
tended to  be  fired  while  held  In  one  hand; 
having  a  barrel  less  than  ten  inches  In 
length  and  designed,  redesigned  or  made  or 
remade  to  use  the  energy  of  an  explosive  to 
expel  a  projectile  or  projectiles  through  a 
smooth  or  rified  bore. 

TITLE  IV— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  401.  SEPARABiLrrT. — If  the  provisions  of 
any  part  of  this  Act  or  any  amendments 
made  thereby  or  the  application  thereof  to 
any  person  or  circumstances  be  held  invalid, 
the  provisions  of  the  other  parts  and  their 
application  to  other  persons  or  circumstances 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Sec.  402.  Effect  on  State  Law. — No  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  indicat- 
ing an  Intent  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  to 
occupy  the  field  In  which  such  provisions  op- 
erate to  the  exclusion  of  the  law  of  a  State 
or  possession  or  political  subdivision  thereof, 
on  the  same  subject  matter,  or  to  relieve  any 
person  of  any  obligation  ImpKssed  by  any  law 
of  any  State,  possession,  or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof. 

Sec.  403.  ErrECTiVE  Date. — The  pro\'isions 
of  this  Act  shall  become  effective  90  days  after 
the  date  of  Its  enactment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair.  Under  the  previous  order,  I 
would  like  now  to  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Cotton)  and  then  I  will  notify 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits) 
of  his  time  to  speak.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  10  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Pursuant  to  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  now  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  33,  87th 
Congress  appoints  the  Senator  from 
Mtissachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  to  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, pursuant  to  Public  Law  86-417,  ap- 
points the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible)  to  the  James  Madison  Memorial 
Commission. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
may  be  a  brief  quorum  call  without  prej- 
udice to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits )  vmder  the  previous  order. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today 
it  stand  in  recess  until  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian tomorrow.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Subsequently,  this  order  was  modi- 
fled  to  provide  for  the  Senate  to  convene 
at  11:45  a.m.  tomorrow.) 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TO  FRIDAY, 
FEBRUARY  19,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  on  to- 
morrow, it  stand  in  recess  until  12  o'clock 
meridian  on  Friday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER      FOR      HOLDING      PRESI- 
DENTIAL MESSAGES  AT  THE  DESK 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Presidential  messages  on  the  environ- 
ment and  accompanying  references 
thereon  be  held  at  the  desk  until  Wednes- 
day next.  This  will  permit  sufficient  time 
to  work  out  multiple  referral  arrsmge- 
ments  for  many  of  these  messages  ac- 
companying the  bill.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  GERMAN  BUN- 
DESTAG EXPRESSING  CONDOL- 
ENCES ON  THE  PASSING  OF  SENA- 
TOR RUSSELL  OF  GEORGIA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  not- 
withstanding paragraph  5  of  rule  vn.  a 
message  from  the  President  of  the  Ger- 
man Bundestag  to  Vice  President  Acnew, 
expressing  condolences  of  the  German 
Bimdestag  with  regard  to  the  passing 
of  the  late  Richard  Russell  of  Gewgia 
be  received  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
of  condolence  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Spiko  Agnew, 

Vice  President  of  the  VS.  Congress. 

Washington,  DC: 

On  the  death  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
Richard  B.  Russell,  I  extend  to  you  and  the 
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Sen»te  the  sincere  condolences  of  the  Ger- 
man Bundestag,  Senator  Ruaeell  will  remain, 
far  beyond  the  borders  of  the  United  States, 
an  example  of  the  fact  that  a  sincere  and  In- 
dependent member  of  a  parliamentary  body 
not  ooly  earns  praise  for  his  responsible  work 
from  bis  friends  but  also  wins  the  respect  of 
his  opponents. 

Kai-CwK  Von  HaaasL. 
President  of  t/ie  German  Bundestag. 


February  17,  1971 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  inquire  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  If  I  might  get  15  minutes  to- 
morrow morning  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
troducing an  important  bill.  Could  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  provide  for 
that? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TO   11:45  KM. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  aslc  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  recess  until  11:45  ajn. 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDmo  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  JAVrrS  TOMORROW 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  on 
tomorrow.  Immediately  following  ap- 
proval of  the  Joiimal.  if  there  is  no  ob- 
jection, and  the  recognition  of  the  ma- 
jority and  the  minority  leaders  under 
the  previous  order  of  January  29.  1971. 
the  able  Senator  from  New  York  <Mr. 
jAvrrs)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  RELEASE  OF  LEONID  RIGER- 
MAN  AND  HIS  MOTHER  FROM  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  granting 
of  permission  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  an 
American,  Leonid  Rigerman.  and  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Esther  Rigerman,  to  come 
to  the  United  States.  This  is  most  heart- 
ening. It  should  not  be  interpreted  as 
any  major  shift  in  Soviet  policy.  Indeed, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  postponed  other  de- 
partiires  relating  to  the  reimion  of  fam- 
ilies of  Soviet  Jewish  citizens,  apparently 
out  of  some  feeling  that  It  had  to  pro- 
test the  forthcoming  conference  in 
Brussels. 

The  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Union  to- 
ward its  Jewish  citizens  by  this  clearance 
of  the  Rigermans  does  indicate  that  the 
Oovemment  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  pay- 
ing some  attention  to  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity and  international  comity  which 
Is  represented  by  it. 

Mrs.  Rigerman  is  a  U.S.-bom  Ameri- 
can citizen,  married  to  a  naturalized 
American,  now  deceased,  and  went  to  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1931  on  an  American 
passport.  Leonid  Rigerman,  bom  In  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  1940,  derived  his  American 
citizenship  from  his  two  US-citizen 
parents.  The  US.  Government  has  con- 
firmed the  U.S.  citizenship  of  both  of 
these  Individuals. 


The  Soviets,  through  arrests  and  har- 
assment, endeavored  to  prevent  the  Rig- 
ermans from  visiting  the  American  Em- 
bassy in  Moscow,  thus  hindering  their 
efforts  to  confirm  their  U.S.  citizenship 
and  facilitate  their  return  to  this  coun- 
try. My  Interest  in  the  case  stemmed 
from  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Rigerman  is  a 
New  Yorker  I  found  the  State  Depart- 
ment most  cooperative  in  indicating 
American  concern  to  the  Soviet  Union 
that  our  citizens  should  be  thus  harassed 
and  barred  from  visiting  their  Embassy 
and  in  facilitating  the  return  to  New 
York  of  these  two  Individuals. 

Aristotle  once  observed  that  one  swal- 
low does  not  make  a  spring  But  the  re- 
lease of  the  Rigermans  is  a  breath  of 
that  spring  which  it  is  hoped  will  not  be 
too  long  in  coming  for  aU  tlie  Jews  of 
the  USSJl. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  today  describing 
the  case. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb    17.   1971] 

Moocow  AssAiLfl  A  CoNrauENCK  8«T  rot 
BKLonTM  ON  Sovirr  Jtws 
(By  Bernard  Owertzman) 

MoMcow.  February  16— The  Soviet  tJnlon 
assailed  today  the  convening  of  a  world  Jew- 
ish conference  In  Brussels  next  week  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  Soviet  Jews. 

Tass  and  Novoetl.  the  two  press  services, 
dutrlbuted  materUl  criticizing  those  In  the 
West  who  contend  that  Jews  suffer  from 
discrimination   In   the   Soviet   Union. 

Yuri  Komllov.  a  Tass  commentator,  said 
the  conference,  to  be  held  Feb.  23  to  25. 
"can  only  be  regarded  as  another  antl-Sovlet 
provocation." 

He  said  recent  antl-Sovlet  Incidents  in  the 
United  SUtes  stirred  by  the  JewUh  Defense 
League,  a  militant  group,  "are  part  of  the 
program  of  preparations  for  the  Brussels 
gathering  worked  out  by  Tel  Aviv." 

Meanwhile.  Jewish  sources  said  that  two 
Moscow  families  that  received  permission  last 
week  to  emigrate  were  told  by  authorities 
today  that  they  had  to  delay  their  departure 
until  after  the  Brussels  conference.  Both 
families  had  planned  to  leave  for  Israel  to- 
morrow. 

Mar  axTAiN  papkxs 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Viktor  Fedoseyev  compiled 
with  the  request  that  they  return  their  exit 
documents  unui  next  week.  But  David  Drab- 
kln  refused  to  do  so  The  authorities  then 
said  that  he  could  keep  his  papers  as  long 
as  he  did  not  try  to  use  them  until  after  the 
end  of  the  conference. 

The  Jewish  sources  speculated  that  the  de- 
lay reflected  a  Soviet  desire  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  the  emigrants  attending  the 
meeting.  It  also  showed  that  Moscow  would 
watch  closely  what  went  on  at  BrusseU. 

Mrs.  Esther  Rigerman  and  her  son,  Leonid, 
who  also  received  permission  to  emigrate 
after  having  claimed  United  SUtes  citizen- 
ship, received  their  United  States  passports 
from  the  embassy  today  But  when  they 
leave  on  Saturday  or  Sunday  to  Join  relatives 
In  New  York,  they  will  depart  on  Soviet  doc- 
ument since  Moscow  does  not  recognize  them 
as  Americans 

l«onld  Rigerman  was  JaUed  last  November 
for  a  week  after  the  Soviet  police  had  pre- 
vented him  from  entering  the  embassy  To- 
day, the  guards  let  him  enter 

sovirr  APPXAKs  annotxd 

The  Soviet  authorities  are  clearly  annoyed 
and  troubled  by  the  Brussels  conference  be- 
cause of  the  eflTect  It  may  have  on  public 
opinion  in  Western  Europe.  So  far.  the  do- 


mestic Soviet  media  have  not  discussed  the 
conference,  but  Tass  and  Novostl  have  clrcu- 
lated  material  abroad  to  demonstrate  that 
Jews  Uve  well  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

Novostl,  for  instance,  organized  a  round- 
table  discussion  among  several  Jews  who 
have  acted  as  unofflclaJ  Soviet  spokesmen 

According  to  a  report  by  Tass.  Aron  Ver 
gella.  the  editor  of  the  Ylddlsh-laneuaM 
monthly  Sovletlsh  Helmland.  said  the  pur- 
pose  of  the  Brussels  conference  was  "to  dl- 
vert  attention  from  laraels  aggressive  llpol* 
ley."  Col.  Oen.  David  Dragunsky  said  the 
choice  of  the  opening  date  of  the  confer- 
ence—Feb.  23— was  insulting  because  it  was 
Armed  Forces  Day  In  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Soviet  forces  "saved  people  of  various  na- 
Uonalltles.  including  Jews,  from  extermina- 
tlon  by  the  Nazis." 

In  an  apparent  effort  to  demonstrate  in- 
terest In  Jewish  cultural  activities  a  dls 
patch  by  Tass  also  said  that  a  number  of 
new  volumes  of  poetry  and  prose  would  be 
published  in  Yiddish  In  the  Soviet  Union  thu 
year  " 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  SOLUTION  QP 
MASSIVE  NATIONAL  SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS  ov^iAi. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  chair- 
man  of  the  board  of  the  Chase  Manhat- 
tan Bank  of  New  York.  David  Rockefel- 
ler.  made  an  address  yesterday  discuss- 
ing something  for  which  I  have  worked 
throughout  my  congressional  career 
That  is  the  leadership  role  of  the  busi- 
ness community  in  obtaining  a  solution 
to  massive  national  social  problems— 
in  this  case  housing— and  the  need  for 
establishing  new  cities  In  the  United 
States  in  order  to  deal  with  our  popula- 
tion increase  in  the  next  30  years. 

Mr.  Rockefeller's  plan  is  a  very  long- 
range  and  most  constructive  concept 
However,  what  is  signally  important 
about  it  is  that  it  shows  what  private 
enterprise  can  do. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  who  certainly  is  an 
excellent  Judge,  said  that  $10  billion  In 
credit  could  be  made  available  for  this 
purpose  by  the  business  and  banking 
communities  in  the  United  States.  How- 
ever, we  also  need  an  additional  $10  bil- 
lion to  be  made  available  by  way  of 
credit — and  it  is  a  good  credit — to  re- 
habilitate the  major  cities  of  this  coun- 
try. That  properly  is  a  part  of  any 
social  program  such  as  the  one  Mr. 
Rockefeller  spoke  about. 

Together  with  other  Senators,  I  have 
before  offered  legislation  along  this  line. 
I  will  again  incorporate  Mr.  Rockefel- 
ler's concept  in  legislation  as  well  as  a 
concept  incorporating  credit  from  the 
private  sector  for  the  purpose  of  reha- 
bilitating housing  in  our  cities. 

I  hope  that  all  Senators  will  study 
this  concept  which  we  see  as  represented 
presently  in  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association,  Comsat,  and  other  sim- 
ilar corporations,  including  the  Gov- 
ernment Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation,  so  that  we  may  be  pre- 
pared to  follow  through  with  broad  vis- 
ion and  a  certain  amount  of  confidence 
in  the  private  enterprise  system.  This 
system  is  certainly  capable  in  this  coun- 
try of  facilitating  the  tremendous  im- 
provements with  tremendous  benefits  to 
our  people.  I  shall,  along  with  other 
Senators,  endeavor  to  offer  appropriate 
legislation  on  this  score. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent   that    the    speech    by   Mr.    David 
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Rockefeller,  to  which  I  have  referred 
and  an  article  In  the  New  York  Times 
discussing  the  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Address  bt  Davto  Rockkfelleb 
I  appreciate  enormously  the  generous 
recognition  that  has  been  given  this  eve- 
ning to  the  things  I've  tried  to  do  toward 
improving  this  city  that  we  all  love  so 
much,  even  though  It  causes  us  anxiety. 

To  be  singled  out  for  acclaim  by  the  Re- 
gional Plan  Association  Is  a  heartening  trib- 
ute, indeed,  and  I  am  most  grateful  to  you. 
Rusty  Crawford,  and  all  your  fine  asso- 
ciates. 

I  should  warn  you.  though,  that  you  may 
be  establishing  a  dangerous  precedent  at 
these  annual  dinners.  My  brother  Nelson 
was  the  speaker  at  last  year's  affair,  and 
I  myself  have  that  honor  tonight.  I  Just 
wonder  whether  you  are  aware  that  there 
are  three  more  Rockefeller  brothers! 

Actually,  father  was  a  strong  supporter 
of  this  Association.  At  one  time,  he  stipu- 
lated that  funds  he  provided  for  land  ac- 
quisition and  an  extension  of  the  Pali- 
sades Interstate  Park  System  In  the  area 
north  of  the  George  Washington  bridge  be 
used  In  accordance  vrtth  the  First  Regional 
Plan  of  1929. 

When  Nelson  originally  ran  for  Gover- 
nor, I  suspect  he  had  occasion  to  feel  sorry 
that  father  was  so  self-effacing.  He  found 
to  his  dismay  that  the  name  most  frequently 
associated  with  Palisades  Park  was  Harrlman ! 
Seeing  David  Frost  here  this  evening  as 
Uaster-of-Ceremonles  reminded  me  that  my 
place  on  the  program  this  evening  had  Im- 
proved considerably  Elnce  we  last  met.  On 
that  occasion.  David  Invited  me  to  appear 
on  his  TV  show,  and  of  course  I  was  happy 
to  accept.  I  didn't  mind  so  much  waiting 
In  the  wings  while  he  Interviewed  two 
famous  Hollywood  actors — but  I  did  think 
David  carried  the  "upstaging"  bit  a  little 
too  far  when  he  then  brought  on  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Sweden ! 

As  Rusty  Crawford  can  testify,  It  Is 
particularly  reassuring  these  days  for  a 
banker  to  hear  anybody  say  nice  things  about 
him  because,  frankly.  In  these  Inflationary 
times,  we  have  been  getting  far  more  brick- 
bats than  bouquets. 

From  time  tc  time.  I  am  asked  what  I 
think  about  Inflation  and  I've  never  been 
able  to  Improve  upon  Milton  Berle's  defini- 
tion. Inflation,  he  said,  is  when  people's 
money  won't  buy  what  It  did  during  the 
Depression  when  they  didn't  have  much  of  It 
anyway  I 

Bankers  have  been  forcefully  reminded  of 
inflation's  impact  by  several  recent  develop- 
ments, Including  the  soaring  cost  of  build- 
ing and  outfitting  new  branches — and  you 
know  how  many  of  those  are  opening  up  all 
the  time.  One  survey  showed  recently  that 
our  Avenue  of  the  Americas  now  has  more 
banks  than  bars  I 

Some  people,  I'm  afraid,  would  not  look 
upon  that  as  a  forward  step  In  regional 
planning ! 

Some  frlendE  and  I  were  discussing  urban 
planning  recently  while  watching  the  tele- 
vision coverage  of  Apollo  14.  One  of  the 
group  raised  the  question  why,  since  we  can 
put  men  on  the  moon,  we  cannot  solve  our 
urban  probleoos  which  are  so  much  closer  at 
hand. 

"The  explanation  Is  simple,"  said  another. 
"We  know  where  the  mo'jn  Is!  " 

In  refiectlng  on  this  comment,  I  couldn't 
help  feeling  that  It  pretty  weU  summed  up 
the  difficulty  we  have  In  coming  to  grips  with 
that  tangled  complex  of  problems  we  call 
"the  urban  crisis." 


As  the  Regional  Plan  Association  found 
out  early  in  its  very  useful  life,  the  urban 
crisis  Is  not  Just  a  single  problem.  Rather  It 
Is  a  kind  of  witches'  brew  blended  from  all 
the  major  Ills  of  our  time — inadequate  edu- 
cational systems,  hard-core  unemployment, 
poverty  In  the  midst  of  plenty,  antiquated 
transportation,  shameful  housing,  insuffi- 
cient public  facilities,  and  all  the  rest. 

This  evening  I'd  like  to  touch  briefly  on 
some  of  the  problems  we  face — problems  that 
have  been  starkly  delineated  In  the  associa- 
tion's recent  and  comprehensive  Second  Re- 
gional Plan.  Then  I'd  like  to  explore  a  con- 
cept of  development  and  financing  that 
seems  to  me  to  have  application  not  only  to 
our  urban  areas  but  also  to  the  exciting  de- 
velopment of  "new  towns"  and  "satellite 
cities." 

I  should  tell  you  at  the  outset  that  I  per- 
sonally am  not  a  devotee  of  the  new  fashion 
of  urban  pessimism.  This  Is  the  dispirited 
and  dlsUlusloned  cult  that  never  ceases  to 
predict  an  early  end  to  all  our  cities.  Such 
an  attitude.  In  my  Judgment,  does  much  less 
than  Justice  to  the  thousands  of  dedicated 
civil  servants,  determined  businessmen  and 
concerned  citizens  who  have  opted  for  enter- 
prise and  Ingenuity  as  their  response  to  a 
troubled  era.  To  me,  it  would  be  both  Im- 
practical and  unthinkable  to  surrender  to 
frtistratlon  at  a  time  when  there  Is  so  much 
constructive  work  to  be  done. 

I  spoke  earlier  of  how  difficult  It  Is  for  the 
average  citizen  to  see  the  urban  crisis  In 
perspective.  Perhaps  It  helps  if  we  think  of 
the  United  States  as  two  broad  geographical 
areas. 

One  Is  rural  America,  a  region  so  huge 
that.  If  It  were  a  separate  country.  It  would 
rank  In  area  as  the  world's  ninth  largest. 
Yet,  at  the  same  time,  a  region  so  low  In 
Income  that,  by  Itself,  it  would  be  the  world's 
sixth  largest  underdeveloped  nation. 

"nils  rural  America  contains  the  highest 
proportion  of  our  poverty,  the  lowest  average 
per  capita  Income,  the  most  inequitable  dis- 
tribution of  educational  opportunity,  and  the 
bulk  of  America's  inadequate  bousing. 

The  second  geographical  element  consists 
of  six  large  urban-and-suburban  sprawls; 
the  Boston-Washington  corridor  down  the 
Atlantic  seaboard;  from  Buffalo  along  the 
Great  Lakes  beyond  Chicago;  the  spill-out  of 
Los  Angeles  engulfing  over  half  the  California 
Pacific;  the  Florida  spread;  the  Atlanta- 
Piedmont  crescent;  and  the  Fort  Worth- 
Dallas-Houston  complex. 

Statistics  confirm  the  pattern  that  this 
Nation's  urban  areas  accommodate  70  per 
cent  of  all  Americans  on  about  10  per  cent 
of  the  land. 

Thus,  in  our  rural  areas,  we  have  more 
room  than  people — more  than  enough  space 
to  expand,  together  with  a  need  for  the  ad- 
vantages that  business  and  Industry  can 
provide. 

On  the  other  band,  we  have  the  urban 
areas  with  far  more  people  than  room.  In 
these  areas,  we  have  seen  haphazard  growth 
In  which  social  ills  tend  to  multiply. 

Given  these  disparities.  It  Is  only  natural 
to  ask:  Why  don't  we  get  people  to  move 
from  congested  metropolitan  centers  to 
sparsely  settled  rural  areas? 

In  a  regimented  society  that  might  be  a 
good  way  to  do  it,  but  it  is  hardly  the  Ameri- 
can way. 

Though  romantics  may  still  dream  of  the 
glories  of  small-town  life,  thousands  of 
Americans  continue  by  preference  to  pour 
into  our  great  urban  regions  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  unparalleled  opportunities  they 
do.  In  fact,  offer.  To  the  country  lover  It  may 
seem  surprising  that  nearly  all  the  Increase 
in  our  national  papulation ,  over  the  past  dec- 
ade, took  place  in  metropolitan  areas — in 
the  central  cities  and  suburbs. 

In  view  of  this  trend,  and  because  of  the 
huge  Investment  we  have  In  our  existing 
cities,  It  is  the  height  of  foUy  to  think — as 


some  do — that  we  can  ignore  the  refurbish- 
ing of  our  present  metropolitan  areas  In 
favor  of  creating  new  cities  away  from  the 
congested  corridors.  Realistically,  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  do  both. 

Today  we  have  a  population  of  some  206 
million.  Projections  show  that  we  are  likely 
to  add  as  many  as  75  million  more  people  by 
the  end  of  this  centiiry — less  than  30  years 
away.  While  this  represents  a  lower  rate  of 
population  growth  for  the  U.S.  than  In  the 
past — and  is  substantially  lower  than  that 
of  the  developing  nations — it  still  means  that 
we  must  assimilate  vast  additional  numbers 
of  people  in  our  country.  In  short,  our  urban 
problems  vriU  grow,  not  diminish.  In  the  re- 
maining decades  of  the  20th  Century. 

Seldom  does  a  day  pass  that  we  don't  hear 
the  question:   "What's  the  solution?" 

But  I  wonder  if  a  more  realistic  query 
wouldn't  be:  "What's  the  best  approach  to 
these  problems?" 

Experiences  I  have  had  in  relation  to 
Mornlngslde  Heights,  Lower  Manhattan  and 
urban  activities  of  our  own  Bank  in  recent 
years  suggest  that  the  right  approach  U  all- 
Important. 

I  might  add,  parenthetically,  that  this  les- 
son on  the  proper  approach  was  reinforced 
at  least  In  my  own  mind,  when  I  tried  to 
convince  some  of  my  associates,  at  our  friend- 
ly little  loan  company,  to  decorate  their  of- 
fices with  contemporary  art!  That's  a  Job  that 
definitely  calls  for  the  right  approach. 

At  any  rate,  in  approaching  urban  prob- 
lems, it  is  absolutely  vital  to  gain  the  co- 
operation of  three  elemenw:  private  busi- 
ness. Government,  and  the  local  citizenry. 
Unless  these  three  can  reach  a  broad  con- 
sensus, even  the  finest  plan  wlU  become 
nothing  more  than  a  blueprint  for  failure. 

I  believe  that  the  basic  task  of  urban  re- 
habilitation Is  one  for  private  enterprise. 
But  It  must  be  a  co-operative  venture.  Gov- 
ernment must  lend  support  through  zoning, 
through  supplying  essential  services,  and 
through  tax  Incentives.  Furthermore,  the 
goodwill  of  the  local  residents  and  their  con- 
currence in  the  program  Is  an  Indispensable 
Ingredient. 

Clearly,  the  business  and  financial  com- 
munity has  a  growing  stake  in  the  economic 
health  of  our  cities.  Good  zoning,  traffic  con- 
trol and  adequate  water  supply  are  essential 
to  the  entire  community,  but  they  also  bear 
directly  on  the  successes  of  business  located 
there.  To  attract  and  retain  top  talent  wlU- 
ing  to  live  and  work  In  our  ciUes,  business 
needs  progressive  community  leadership  that 
Is  alert  to  the  problems  which  exist  and  is 
prepared  to  do  something  about  them. 

Conversely,  cities  need  the  help  of  business 
if  they  are  to  expand  Job  opporttinltles  and 
generate  an  adequate  tax  base.  During  this 
decade  of  the  Seventies,  we  must  create  Jobs 
m  the  United  States  for  about  a  mlUion-and- 
a-half  men  and  women  who  will  be  entering 
the  labor  force  every  year.  Since  most  of  these 
Jobs  must  be  in  metropolitan  areas  where  the 
popvUation  is  concentrated,  a  basic  function 
of  any  city  must  be  to  encourage  and  sup- 
port the  business  and  commercial  activities 
that  provide  its  economic  base. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  in  performing 
Its  primary  role  of  producing  goods  and  serv- 
ices efficiently,  business  is  accomplishing  a 
vital  function  of  great  public  importance. 
Beyond  this,  however,  more  and  more  busi- 
nesses are  coming  to  recognize  that  they 
have  a  responsibility  to  assume  a  larger  share 
of  the  social  burden  as  well,  hand-in-hand 
with  Oovemment.  A  notable  recent  example 
of  business  Initiative  which  went  beyond  the 
conventional  role  of  a  strictly  profit-oriented 
project  was  the  case  of  nine  commercial 
banks  which  are  cooperating  with  the  city  In 
providing  nearly  $76  million  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Waterside  Housing  Develop- 
ment, to  accomnKJdate  some  1,500  low-  and 
moderate-Income  families,  on  a  novel  six- 
acre  platform  over  the  East  River. 
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TbU  U  Juat  one  example  of  ao  expanding 
corporate  trend  toward  direct  participation 
in  community  Improvement  that  is  becom- 
ing nationwide  in  scope.  I  am  not  suggest- 
ing, of  course,  that  business  slnglebandedly — 
without  Oovernment  assistance — can  solve 
the  problems  of  our  cities.  However,  It  can 
take — and  is  Uklng — a  livelier  Interest  and 
18  playing  a  larger  role.  And  I  believe  It  will 
do  even  more  as  it  becomes  convinced  that 
Its  efforts  will  receive  encouragement  and 
support  from  Oovernment  and  the  commu- 
nity. 

One  promising  area  for  future  collabora- 
tion between  public  and  private  sectors  Is 
In  the  exciting  planning  and  development 
of  "new  towns"  and  "satellite  cities." 

I  say  exciting  because  this  represents  a 
dramatically  new  concept  of  urban  building. 
Look  at  any  of  our  present  towns  and  cities 
and  you  can  see  unmistakable  reflections  of 
the  way  they  were  built — piecemeal. 

How  much  better  It  would  be  to  have  an 
overall  concept  of  the  community  which  can 
shape  the  derelopment  right  from  the  out- 
set. That,  In  essence,  is  the  new  town  idea. 
An  Imaginative  builder  comes  In  with  a  com- 
prehensive plan  and  works  out  the  details  in 
cooperation  with  local  government. 

The  location  of  the  community  center  is 
carefully  selected.  Tou  dont  have  the  situa- 
tion many  of  us  are  familiar  with  today 
where  one  municipality  waits  for  its  neigh- 
bor to  provide  the  shopping  and  community 
facilities  for  both.  Housing  Is  planned  to 
meet  the  needs  of  all  thoee  who  will  be  work- 
ing In  the  community.  You  don't  run  Into 
situations  where  one  municipality  drags  its 
feet,  hoping  the  next  town  will  provide  the 
low-  and  middle-Income  housing,  while  It  ac- 
commodates only  the  well-to-do. 

In  recent  years,  there  have  been  about  a 
dozen  communities  started  which  can  be 
classified  as  "new  towns" — that  Is,  politically 
new  and  Independent  units  with  a  wide  range 
of  options  for  housing,  employment,  worship, 
education  and  recreation.  Perhaps  the  out- 
standing example  of  a  new  town  In  this 
country  is  Columbia.  Maryland,  halfway  be- 
tween Baltimore  and  Washington.  Because 
Chase  Manhattan  participated  In  Its  con- 
struction financing.  I  have  followed  this  par- 
ticular "new  town"  with  special  Interest. 

Columbia  was  started  In  1963  and  is  ex- 
pected to  be  completed  In  1980.  By  that  time 
the  population — now  about  10.000 — should 
reach  110.000  Of  Its  14.000  acres,  about  half 
are  for  residential  use.  A  quarter  of  the  land 
Is  for  open  space,  while  another  quarter  la 
for  commercial  and  Industrial  purposes. 

A  core  community  Is  stirrounded  by  what 
ultimately  will  b«  a  doeen  tree-shaded  vil- 
lages. Each  village  has  been  subdivided  Into 
racially  Integrated  neighborhoods  of  about 
1.000  families,  with  homes  In  a  variety  of 
styles  and  prices,  clustered  around  churches, 
shops  and  school*.  There  are  transportation 
loops  around  the  villages  that  connect  with 
Columbia's  central  core.  Industrial  sites  are 
situated  on  the  outskirts  but  with  easy  ac- 
cess routes  to  residential  and  shopping  areas. 
The  city  Is  designed  to  be  a  balanced  com- 
munity with  recreational  and  social  facilities 
to  satisfy  the  human  needs  of  urban  living, 
In  addition  to  the  businesses  which  provide 
employment  and  the  economic  base. 

Seeing  Columbia  evolve,  one  can  readily 
understand  the  growing  support  for  new 
towns  which  Is  springing  up  all  across  the 
coimtry. 

As  an  example.  The  National  Committee 
on  Urban  Orowtb  Policy  has  reooouneiMled 
the  creation  of  100  new  oommunltlM  the  slae 
of  Columbia  and.  In  addition,  ten  new  cities 
of  at  least  one  million  people  each. 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1970  set  up  a  Community  Development 
Corporation  to  handle  the  financing  of  new 
communities,  and  provided  some  of  the  funds 
to  get  them  started.  These  steps  are  very 
much  m  the  right  direction,  but  the  funding 


presently    available    U    stlU    far   below   the 
waterllne  of  adequacy  to  get  the  Job  done. 

I  have  been  giving  considerable  thought 
as  to  how  the  process  of  promoting  new 
towns  can  be  expedited.  I  have  oome  to  ths 
conclusion  that  additional  legUlatlon  wlU  be 
required  as  well  as  added  financial  support. 
Specifically,  It  seems  to  me  that  two  steps  are 
needed. 

One  Is  a  mechanism  to  help  in  acquiring 
land  so  that  sufllclently  large  and  contiguous 
tracts  can  be  put  together.  In  the  case  of 
Columbia,  a  few  parcels  could  not  be  ac- 
quired and  in  the  end  the  planners  Just  had 
to  design  the  city  around  them.  If  more  par- 
cels had  been  held  out.  or  If  they  had  been 
In  more  critical  locations,  this  could  have 
undercut  the  whole  project  The  chanclnesa 
related  to  land  acquisition  Is  much  too  great 
as  things  now  stand. 

The  other  need  Is  for  new  sources  of  fi- 
nancing to  provide  the  enormous  sums  re- 
quired before  new  towns  get  underway  and 
begin  collecting  revenue  on  their  own. 

To  take  care  of  both  these  needs,  I  would 
suggest  the  creation  of  two  corporations  na- 
tionwide In  scope — one  public,  the  other  pri- 
vate or  quasi -public. 

To  deal  with  the  problem  of  land  acquisi- 
tion— and  perhaps  provide  guidance  in  terms 
of  national  land  use  planning— we  need 
either  a  new  Federal  agency  or  an  existing 
agency  supplied  with  special  addlUonal  pow- 
ers for  planning  and  obtaining  sites  for  new 
towns.  Such  an  agency  might  well  require 
the  power  of  eminent  domain.  But  sufllclent 
flexibility  and  safeguards  .should  be  built  in 
so  that  the  rights  and  desires  of  those  already 
living  in  proposed  sites  would  be  protected 
and  so  that  there  would  be  no  improper  in- 
fringement on  states'  rights.  Whether  It  be 
an  Executive  Branch  mechanUm  or  a  crea- 
tion of  Congress  should  be  a  matter  for  sober 
reflection.  But  the  plan  would  call  for  a  Fed- 
eral agency  with  the  ability  to  determine  sites 
and  projects  In  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
economic  reeds  and  goals  of  the  commu- 
nities Involved  as  well  as  those  of  the  Nation 
Thus  a  single  agency  would  handle  land 
acquisition  and  site  location. 

The  second  agency,  either  private  or  quasi- 
public,  would  be  organized  to  provide  the  fi- 
nancing. Possibly  a  new  kind  of  bank  could 
be  devised  which  would  seek  Its  caplUl  from 
commercial  banks.  Insurance  companies,  in- 
dustry and  other  sources.  To  do  so,  the  new 
bank  would  need  to  offer  long-term  invest- 
ment opportunities  In  the  form  of  equity  or 
debentures  that  would  make  possible  full  de- 
velopment of  a  new  town,  and  be  sufficiently 
remunerative  so  as  to  assure  a  continuing 
flow  of  capital  for  other  new  towns.  If  the 
new  communities  are  well  conceived,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  bulk  of  the  capital  should 
not  come  from  private  sources. 

The  two  agencies  would  need  to  work  In 
cloee  cooperation  to  see  that  the  site  loca- 
Uons  of  new  towns  not  only  met  the  public 
standards  desired  for  national  growth  but 
also  to  make  sure  that  they  would  be  attrac- 
tive to  residents  and  to  Industry. 

wtrklQg  together,  these  two  agencies  could 
create  a  whole  series  of  new  Independent 
communities,  providing  adequate  housing  at 
reasonable  cost  and  bringing  together  both 
the  white  and  blue-collar  work  force  required 
for  Industrial  expansion. 

Aside  from  the  building  of  new  towns, 
the  plan  I  have  outlined  could  readily  direct 
investment  Into  existing  core  cities  where 
our  national  growth  policy  determined  that 
programs  of  redevelopment  or  rehabilitation 
were  desirable. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  benefit  would  be  the 
harnessing  of  private  financing  sources, 
which  up  to  now  have  not  been  attracted  by 
urban  Investment,  and  directing  them  Into 
responsible  urban  developments  that  are  not 
only  profitable  but  that  enhance  the  en- 
vironment as  well. 


Obviously,  the  buUdlng  of  new  towns  Is  an 
expensive  venture.  One  recent  study  esti- 
mates that  a  community  the  size  of  Columbia 
might  cost  as  much  as  $50  million  in  pre- 
development  charges  alone — In  land  acquisi- 
tion, planning  and  manag^ement,  and  Infra- 
structure such  as  streets  and  utilities. 

These  start-up  costs  are  the  very  ones 
that  the  developer  finds  so  burdensome  under 
present  conditions  and  the  ones  that  the 
proposed  new  financing  agency  would  be  de- 
signed to  handle.  As  a  new  town  project 
moves  ahead,  it  can  obtain  funds  in  the 
conventional  money  market  or — In  case  of 
lower  Income  housing — from  various  gov- 
ernment  programs  or  the  new  National  Cor- 
poration for  Housing  Partnerships.  But  the 
pre-development  costs  are  the  big  road  blocks. 

If  we  use  this  950  million  as  a  base  figure! 
then  the  recommendation  of  the  National 
Committee  on  Urban  Growth  Policy  for  loO 
communities  of  Columbia's  size,  and  ten  of 
one  million  people  each  could  cut  cost  in 
the  neighborhood  of  (10  billion. 

Standing  by  Itself,  this  Is  an  Imposing 
figure,  indeed.  Yet  it  Is  less  than  half  of 
what  we  have  already  spent  on  the  man-ln- 
space  program.  And  as  great  as  the  benefits 
from  that  program  have  been,  I  believe  that 
the  advantages  of  new  town  development — 
certainly  In  human  terms — could  be  Incal- 
culably greater. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
In  tackling  urban  problems,  we  should  keep 
five  p>olnts  In  mind: 

First,  that  because  these  problems  are  so 
cloaely  Interrelated,  they  call  for  the  esub- 
llshment  of  overall  national  goals  and 
guidance. 

Second,  that  federal  and  state  assistance 
must  be  closely  coordinated  to  sUmulate  re- 
sponsible local  action  and  serve  the  best  long- 
run  Interests  of  the  overall  community. 

Third,  that  the  amount  of  state  and  local 
building  and  rebuilding  required  Is  so  vast 
that  It  win  make  necessary  the  expenditure 
of  a  steadily  Increasing  share  of  our  total 
national  Income.  Both  private  and  public 
funds  win  be  required.  Since  states  and  mu- 
nicipalities are  already  straining  their  tax- 
ing powers.  I  believe  the  federal  government 
will  have  to  bear  a  larger  share  than  In  the 
past.  That  Is  why  I  personally  applaud  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  proposal  for  what  he  calls  "gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  "  The  Idea  of  giving  local 
governments  greater  flexibility  In  spending  a 
larger  portion  of  federal  tax  revenues  on 
urban  development  Is  eminently  sound,  and 
I  would  hope  that  the  President's  approach 
would  eventually  find  the  broadly-based  sup- 
port It  deserves  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Fourth,  that  It  Is  Imperative  for  any  new 
town  or  redevelopment  project  to  Include 
enough  profitable  activities  whether  In  hous- 
ing, commercial  development  or  Industry  to 
generate  tax  revenues  sufficient  to  make  the 
project  viable  with  a  minimum  of  public 
subsidy. 

Fifth  and  finally,  that  the  task  of  refur- 
bishing our  existing  core  cities  and  building 
new  towns  can  best  be  accomplished  If  pub- 
lic and  private  efforts  are  creatively  combined 
In  such  a  way  as  to  win  the  support  of  the 
community. 

In  shaping  our  cities  of  the  future,  we  are 
limited  only  by  the  Intensity  of  our  con- 
cern, the  reach  of  our  Inquiring  minds,  and 
the  strength  of  our  determination  to  pro- 
vide a  better  life  for  all  our  citizens. 

IFrom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  17,  1971] 
Ten    Billion    Dollars   Asked   tou    110   New 
Cmxa — Davio  Rockefeller  Proposes  a  Pri- 
vate Corporation  To  Finance  Inh-ial  Costs 

{By  Richard  Reeves) 
David  Rockefeller,  chairman  of  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank,  proposed  yesterday  that  a 
corporation  be  created  to  raise  •lO-bllllon  in 
private  Investment  to  begin  development  of 
110  new  American  cities. 
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The  private  or  quasi-public  corporation, 
outlined  by  lii.  Rockefeller  In  a  speech  last 
night,  would  work  with  a  new  Federal  agency 
or  corporation  empowered  to  acquire  huge 
tracts  of  rural  land  for  development  of  the 
new  cities  before  the  year  2000. 

stresses  private  role 

"Projections  show  that  we  are  likely  to  add 
as  many  as  75  million  more  people  by  the 
end  of  this  century,"  Mr.  Rockefeller  told 
the  Regional  Plan  Association.  "In  short,  our 
urban  problems  will  grow,  not  diminish.  .  .  . 
I  believe  that  the  basic  task  of  urban  re- 
habilitation Is  one  for  private  enterprise." 

Mr.  Rockefeller  then  proposed  his  dual- 
corporation  approach  to  the  problems  of  pop- 
ulation growth  and  urban  decay.  Unking  his 
Ideas  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  on  Urban  Growth. 

That  committee  of  Senators.  Governors 
and  local  elected  officials  proposed  In  May, 
1969,  that  the  Federal  Government  build  100 
new  cities,  each  with  a  population  of  100,000 
and  10  more  cities,  each  with  a  population  of 
a  million. 

The  committee  recommendations  were  con- 
Ulned  In  proposed  Congressional  legislation 
that  was  never  Introduced  after  It  became 
known  that  President  Nixon  opposed  It  be- 
cause  of    budgetary    considerations. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  however,  whose  bank  is 
Involved  In  the  development  of  Columbia, 
Md  ,  a  new  city  of  100,000,  stressed  that  he 
believed  private  Interests  could  be  Induced  to 
provide  the  •50-mllllon  or  more  needed  for 
predevelopment  charges  In  each  city — "land 
acquisition,  planning  and  management,  and 
Infrastructure  such  as  streets  and  utilities." 

The  banker  estimated  that  private  Inter- 
ests could  provide  loans  for  $l0-bllllon  over 
the  next  30  years,  which  would  provide  seed 
money  for  the  developers  of  the  110  proposed 
cities. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  Introduced  his  proposals — 
"If  they  have  merit,  hope  the  Government 
will  Institute  a  study  of  them" — at  a  news 
conference  before  the  plan  association's 
dinner. 

Asked  whether  he  would  be  willing  to  be- 
come Involved  actively  In  the  operation  of 
the  propKJsed  private  corpwratlon,  he  an- 
swered: "I'm  afraid  I'm  pretty  busy  .  .  .  but 
I'm  Interested  In  doing  whatever  I  can  to 
give  this  a  start." 

The  private  corporation.  Mr.  Rockefeller 
said  "might  be  a  new  kind  of  bank  which 
would  seek  Its  capital  from  commercial 
banks,  Insurance  companies.  Industry  and 
other  sources,  [offering)  long-term  Invest- 
ment opportunities  In  the  form  of  equity  or 
debentures  that  would  make  possible  full  de- 
velopment of  a  new  town  and  be  sufficiently 
remunerative  so  as  to  assure  a  continuing 
flow  of  capital  for  other  new  towns." 

"If  the  new  communities  are  well-con- 
ceived, there  Is  no  reason  why  the  bulk  of 
the  capital  should  not  come  from  private 
resources,"  the  bankers  said. 

The  public  corporation  or  agency,  he  con- 
tUiued,  would  deal  with  the  problem  of  land 
acquisition — and  perhaps  guidance  In  terms 
of  national  land-use  planning  .  .  .  with  ad- 
ditional powers  for  planning  and  obtaining 
sites  for  new  towns." 

"Such  an  agency  might  well  require  the 
power  of  eminent  domain,"  he  noted.  "But 
sufficient  flexibility  and  safeguards  should 
be  built  In,  so  that  the  rights  and  desires  of 
those  already  living  in  proposed  sites  would 
be  protected." 

Under  the  Rockefeller  proposal,  private  de- 
velopers would  take  over  both  the  financing 
and  construction  of  buildings  after  the  pri- 
vate corporation  had  arranged  long-term 
loans  for  land-acqulsltlon  and  predevelop- 
ment costs. 

Mr.  RockefeUer's  speech  was  a  feature  of 
the  42d  anniversary  dinner  of  the  Regional 
Plan  Association  In  the  New  York  Hilton. 
The  asfioclaUon  honored  Mr.  Rockefeller  for 


his  leadership  in  the  redevelopment  of  lower 
Manhattan  and  Mornlngslde  Heights. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXII  OF  THE 
STANDING  RULES  OF  THE  SENATE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution  (S. 
Res.  9)  amending  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  with  re- 
spect to  the  limitation  of  debate. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Presidents- 
It  seems  we've  stood  and  talked  like  this 
before. 

There  are  a  number  of  issues  which 
keep  cropping  up  in  the  Congress.  In 
the  last  decade,  we  have  talked  at  length 
about  the  civil  war,  civil  rights.  problem.s, 
of  poverty,  the  housing  crisis,  and  the 
economy. 

E^h  year  we  consider  appropriations 
bills  for  the  same  departments.  We  pass 
the  same  continuing  resolutions,  and  we 
approve  budgets  for  the  same  congres- 
sional committees. 

But  in  all  the  above  instances  some 
things  change.  The  war  winds  down  in 
Vietnam  but  expands  in  another  direc- 
tion. Public  f  Eicilities  are  no  longer  segre- 
gated, but  residential  suburbs  are.  We 
still  do  not  have  enough  housing,  but 
now  we  also  worry  about  where  we  should 
be  building  it.  The  economy  fluctuates 
and  at  least  the  figures  change  in  the 
appropriation  bills. 

But  rule  XXn  is  always  with  us.  The 
issue  never  changes;  the  problems  re- 
main the  same  and  the  arguments  for 
and  against  the  change  remain  virtually 
unchanged ;  though  a  new  factor  has  now 
intervened  in  the  use  of  extended  debate 
by  the  liberal — a  technique  heretofore 
almost  always  used  by  the  conservatives. 
Time  after  time,  at  the  beginning  of  each 
new  Congress  we  have  debated  the 
change  of  a  single  hyphenated  word — 
two-thirds.  At  the  beginning  of  each 
Congress  we  devote  6  to  8  weeks  to  this 
problem,  and  seldom  even  get  to  vote 
on  it,  substantively. 

There  are  a  number  of  factors  in  re- 
spect of  this  matter  which  I  think  need 
to  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  relate  primarily  to  the  proce- 
dure in  which  we  are  engaged. 

The  merits  of  the  question  have  been 
discussed  time  and  again.  The  only  dif- 
ference between  the  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  this  question  and  the  discussion 
of  the  merits  of  the  matter  when  I  first 
came  here  in  1957  Is  that  a  new  factor 
has  been  introduced.  We  now  find  that 
the  privilege  of  extended  debate,  as  it  is 
euphemistically  called,  can  extend  to 
measures  far  different  from  the  civil 
rights  measures  which  were  originally 
the  issue  to  which  this  extended  debate 
was  directed. 

We  find  in  effect  that  any  kind  of  a 
measure,  whether  a  measure  involving 
trade  regulations,  the  family  assistance 
plan,  or  any  other  welfare  measure,  or, 
indeed,  any  measure  whatsoever  is  some- 
thing which  we  talk  about. 

We  have  experienced  very  recently  that 
this  rule  is  as  broad  as  It  Is  long.  It 
can  be  employed  by  conservatives  who 
oppose  civil  rights  measures  and  can  be 


employed  by  liberals  when  they  consider 
a  measure  to  be  restrictive  of  the  national 
opportunities  in  the  directions  which  I 
have  mentioned. 

However,  other  than  that,  the  merits 
remain  the  same.  The  procedure,  how- 
ever, is  a  very  different  question.  Tomor- 
row we  will  vote,  not  on  changing  rule 
XXn,  not  even  on  the  motion  to  take 
up  the  resolution  to  change  rule  XXII, 
but  we  will  vote  on  the  question  of  ending 
debate  on  a  motion  to  take  up  this 
resolution.  If  we  are  successful  tomor- 
row, we  still  face  the  possibility  of  100 
hours  of  debate  before  we  vote  finally 
on  that  motion. 

If  we  get  that  far,  we  will  still  have 
to  go  through  the  same  procedure  before 
we  actually  vote  on  the  resolution  itself— 
the  resolution  to  make  a  substantive 
change  in  rule  XXH. 

Is  not  the  mere  statement  that  this 
parliamentary  situation  exists  an  indi- 
cation of  how  we  have  gotten  tangled  up 
with  our  own  feet  and  why  so  many  peo- 
ple have  grave  questions  about  our  pro- 
cedures and  our  real  ability  to  govern? 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  propo- 
nents of  change  are  forced  to  use  the  very 
rule  we  contend  we  have  not  yet  adopted 
in  order  to  cut  off  debate  and  the  web  be- 
comes infinitely  more  tangled.  Seldom 
able  to  muster  67  votes  to  cut  off  debate 
on  this  question  we  have,  over  the  years, 
explored  a  number  of  alternative  parlia- 
mentary tactics  which  would  enable  a 
majority  to  work  its  will.  Without  these 
incredibly  complicated  maneuvers  we 
cannot  vote.  And  without  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  presiding  officer  we  cannot 
initiate  any  such  strategy. 

Now,  on  the  subject  of  the  presiding 
officer,  we  have  been  advised  by  Vice 
President  Agnew  that  he  will  not  decide 
any  questions  of  a  constitutional  nature 
but  will  instead  refer  all  such  questions 
directly  to  the  Senate  for  decision.  The 
pitfall  in  this  position  is  that  without  a 
ruling  from  the  presiding  officer  that  be- 
cause of  the  constitutional  question  at 
issue  in  amending  rule  3rxiT  the  issue  is 
no  longer  debatable,  any  referral  to  the 
Senate  for  decision  Is  tantamount  to  ac- 
quiescence in  a  continued  filibuster. 

Even  the  referral  to  the  Senate  is  Itself 
debatable.  The  failure  to  make  such  a 
ruling— which  was  made  once  before  by 
former  Vice  President  Humphrey— is  in 
itself  a  decision  to  kill  the  resolution  un- 
less we  can  get  two-thirds.  If  we  can  get 
two-thirds,  we  will  be  all  right. 

I  do  not  question  the  Vice  President's 
decision  to  let  the  Senate  itself  decide 
these  questions:  That  Is  exactly  what 
proponents  of  a  rules  change  want:  we 
want  the  Senate  to  decide,  not  one-third 
of  the  Senate  plus  one.  But  we  know 
from  long  experience  that  any  such  ques- 
tion—unless the  V'.ce  President  rules  it 
is  no  longer  debatable — will  never  come 
to  a  vote  so  long  as  34  Senators  oppose  it. 
I  hope  very  much  that  this  question  will 
be  very  carefully  studied. 

Until  the  Vice  President  clarifies  his 
position  and  Indicates  that  he  will  rule 
that  the  Senate  has  debated  this  issue 
sufficiently  and  should  vote  without 
further  delay  we  are  still  saddled  with 
the  necessity  of  mustering  67  votes  to 
cut  off  debate. 
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We  hare  never  been  successful  In  such 
a  vote,  but  now  that  liberals  have  be- 
gun to  use  rule  XXII  to  their  advantage, 
I  predict  that  we  may  pick  up  a  few  con- 
servative votes  from  Senators  who  have 
heretofore  sui>ported  the  fUlbusrter.  Cer- 
tainly liberals  are  entitled  to  use  the 
rules  In  the  same  manner  as  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  but  they  would  gladly 
give  up  the  filibuster  In  pursxilt  of  the 
grreater  objective  of  ending  the  Senate's 
legislative  paralysis.  The  Issues  of  peace 
and  war.  welfare  reform,  inflation,  un- 
employment, the  cities  and  racial  rela- 
tions are  so  momentous  that  we  cannot 
give  a  veto  power  over  their  resolution 
to  a  minority  of  the  Senate — be  that 
minority  liberal  or  conservative. 

Tomorrow — and  In  the  clotixre  votes 
ahead — we  will  welcome  new  votes  and 
old.  And  more  Important,  we  fervently 
hope  that  we  will  have  the  parliamentary 
cooperation  of  the  Vice  President  In  se- 
curing the  right  to  vote — even  if  only 
66  of  UB  want  to  exercise  that  right.  The 
country  has  tired  of  these  parliamentary 
tangles.  The  people  do  not  understand — 
and  rightly  so — why  the  100  men  and 
women  they  have  elected  to  sit  in  this 
body  cannot  resolve  the  momentous  is- 
sues facing  this  Nation  without  an  elab- 
orate— and  often  unsuccessful — effort  to 
end  debate. 

There  Is  no  question  about  long  debate. 
Any  measure.  Including  the  one  which 
has  been  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  and  me,  for  a 
constitutional  majority  to  end  debate, 
would  provide  for  4  to  6  weeks  of  debate, 
so  that  is  not  a  problem  with  the  pro- 
ponents. 

I  think  our  people  want  to  know  why. 
in  spite  of  a  Constitution  which  clearly 
does  not  authorize  such  a  practice,  a 
minority  can  hamstring  this  body  and 
prevent  votes  on  critical  Issues. 

Those  Senators  who  want  to  give  them 
an  answer  should  vote  for  cloture  to- 
morrow 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  nay  time 


THE  RESIGNATION  OP  JOHN  P 
SHAW,  SR  ,  PROM  THE  FEDERAL 
BUREAU   OP  INVESTIGATION 

Mr.  HRUSKA  Mr.  President,  twice 
this  month  a  Member  of  this  body  has 
called  to  our  attention  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  recent  resignation  of 
John  P.  Shaw,  Sr.,  from  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation 

On  Febnoary  1,  the  junior  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  iMr.  McGovern> 
called  for  an  investigation  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Administrative  Practice 
and  Procedure  of  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover's  handling  of  a  personnel  matter 
involving  former  Special  Agent  Shaw. 
As  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  I  took  more  than  pass- 
ing interest  in  this  matter. 

On  February  10,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  delved  further  Into  the 
matter  by  declaring  that  Mr.  Hoover  had 
shown — in  the  Senator's  words — "con- 
tempt for  Congress  "  by  publicly  stating 
his  position  on  the  matter  after  Inform- 
ing the  subcommittee  that  he  desired  to 
avoid   comment   pending   judicial   pro- 


ceedings. The  Senator  called  Mr.  Hoov- 
er s  action  "an  affront  to  the  Congress." 

Needless  to  say.  both  statements  re- 
ceived appropriate  attention  by  the 
press  Such  attention  Is  always  welcome 
if  directed  In  the  proper  vein,  and  It  Is 
no  doubt  especially  welcome  to  one  who 
is  currently  seeking  nomination  to  the 
highest  ofQce  in  the  land. 

There  are  a  number  of  points  in  the 
remarks  by  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota, however,  which  deserve  further 
consideration  and  comment. 

First,  in  charging  Mr.  Hoover  with 
contempt  of  Congress  for  publicly  ex- 
plaining his  administrative  action  after 
refusing  the  request  of  a  committee  of 
Congress  for  the  very  same  information, 
the  Senator  is  in  serious  error. 

His  accusation  is  that  on  February  2. 
Mr  Hoover  had  answered  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  by 
stating : 

The  Attorney  General  has  advised  that 
since  the  courts  have  assumed  jurisdiction 
of  this  matter.  It  would  not  be  appropriate 
for  me  to  use  any  other  forum  to  conteet 
Mr.  Shaw's  charges. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  noted 
the  propriety  of  this  response,  but  added: 

Today  (February  10)  however  I  was 
shocked  to  discover  that  Mr  Hoover  has 
written  to  the  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Journal 
and  Constitution,  publicly  stating  his  posi- 
tion on  the  merits  of  the  Shaw  case.  He  did 
so  after  refusing  the  request  of  a  commit- 
tee of  Congress  for  the  very  same  Informa- 
tion. 

This  would  be  a  serious  indictment  In- 
deed if  accurate  But  anything  more  than 
a  cursory  examination  of  the  facts  would 
have  indicated  It  was  not  accurate. 

I  have  always  felt  that  Mr.  Hoover 
consistently  conducts  himself  In  the  very 
best  Interests  of  the  Bureau  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  He  has  stated  his 
position  on  the  Shaw  matter.  He  has 
stated  he  had  ample  grounds  for  his  ac- 
tion. That  matter  will  be  resolved  by  the 
court. 

Thus  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  defend 
Mr.  Hoover's  action  with  regard  to  Mr 
Shaw  at  this  time  It  Is  my  purpose  at 
this  time  to  point  out  that  Mr.  Hoover 
has  been  unfairly  maligned  for  his  very 
proper  response  on  the  Shaw  matter. 
This  will  be  clearly  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing chronology  of  events: 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  wrote 
to  Mr.  Hoover  on  January  29.  inquiring 
about  the  Shaw  matter.  Mr  Hoover's  re- 
ply, dated  February  2,  cited  the  Attorney 
General's  advice  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  Hoover's  letter  to  the  editor  re- 
garding Mr  Shaw's  accusations  ap- 
peared in  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Con- 
stitution on  February  7  This  very  likely 
led  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  to 
the  ill-founded  conclusion  that  it  had 
been  written  after  Mr.  Hoover's  letter  to 
Senator  Kennedy. 

If  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  had 
sought  to  verify  this  conclusion  rather 
than  proceeding  eagerly  to  prosecute  his 
case  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  he  would 
have  discovered  Mr.  Hoover's  letter  to 
the  editor  had  actually  been  written  on 
January  26. 

On  the  following  day,  January  27,  suit 


was  filed  In  Federal  court  on  Mr.  Shaw's 
behalf.  Shortly  thereafter,  I  am  in- 
formed. Mr.  Hoover's  ofBce  received  In- 
structions from  Attorney  General 
Mitchell,  a  codefendant  in  the  case,  to 
reserve  his  comments  henceforth  for  the 
courts. 

Given  the  proper  sequence  of  events. 
It  becomes  apparent  that  Mr.  Hoover  Is 
not  guilty  of  contempt.  It  Is  noted  that 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  apprised 
of  this  proper  sequence  by  the  press,  de- 
clined to  modify  his  intemperate  accusa- 
tions. He  Is  quoted  as  saying  that  since 
Mr.  Hoover  had  already  sent  the  letter 
to  the  newspaper,  there  was  no  Jurisdic- 
tion for  denying  the  same  Information 
to  the  subcommittee. 

I  submit.  Mr.  President,  that  generally 
there  should  be  better  acquaintance  with 
legal  proceedings  than  that.  Obviously 
Mr.  Hoover,  in  declining  to  discuss  the 
matter  further,  was  following  the  course 
of  all  prudent  defendants — heeding  the 
advice  of  counsel.  Further  comment  on 
the  case  could  have  been  a  highly  preju- 
dicial action,  especially  so  in  this  In- 
stance, since  Mr.  Hoover's  words  receive 
the  closest  attention  by  the  Nation's 
press. 

When  I  say  highly  prejudicial  action, 
a  prejudicial  action  potentially  to  the 
writer  of  the  letter.  Mr.  Hoover,  but  also 
potentially  prejudicial  to  the  plaintiff  in 
that  action. 

One  wonders  at  the  real  purpose  of  the 
discussion  on  the  fioor.  After  all.  if  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  was  aware 
of  Mr.  Hoover's  answei*  to  the  Atlanta 
editor,  it  would  be  a  simple  matter  to 
file  that  answer  with  the  proper  sub- 
conimittee.  Surely  no  Senator  should  be 
offended  that  Mr.  Hoover's  comments 
were  addressed  to  an  editor  rather  than 
to  the  Senator  or  the  subcommittee.  It 
seems  unfair  that  Judgments  as  harsh  as 
those  made  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  were  made  simply  on  a  matter  of 
form,  not  substance.  Nor  would  I  like  to 
think  that  Senatorial  piride  or  vanity 
might  have  been  somehow  Involved. 

If  the  purpose  of  the  Senator's  accu- 
sations was  really  to  judge  the  Director 
and  find  him  guilty.  I  submit  this  was 
not  the  place  to  do  it,  nor  the  time  nor 
the  way  to  do  it.  The  Senate  does  provide 
proper  procedures  for  assessing  the  ac- 
tions of  administration  oCBcials.  The  mo- 
tives of  those  who  prefer  to  bypass  those 
procedures  for  trial  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  should  be  seriously  questioned. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  Mr. 
Hoover  has  shown  admirable  restraint 
under  the  circumstances.  In  which  he  has 
been  cast  in  a  most  unfair  and  unctxn- 
foitable  light.  With  his  access  to  the 
media,  he  could  have  re^randed  vigor- 
ously to  the  charges  against  him.  Of 
course,  had  he  done  so,  there  Is  no  doubt 
he  might  quickly  have  been  accused  of 
gross  impropriety.  Yet  that  is  no  more 
than  has  been  done  to  him. 

Mr.  Hoover's  response  to  the  Atlanta 
Journal  ana  Constitution  newsstory 
seemed  to  be  a  most  restrained  and 
proper  recounting  and  accounting  of  his 
position.  Furthermore,  his  answer  to 
queries  since  then  would  certainly  seem 
to  be  in  keeping  with  the  status  of  the 
entire  situation  In  the  courts. 
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S   834— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  IN- 
TERNATIONAL TRADE  ACT  OP  1971 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  Senators  Javits  and  Mondale,  I 
am  today  introducing  a  Mil  entitled  the 
International  Trade  Act  of  1971.  Addi- 
tional cosponsors  are  Senators  Cranston, 
Hart,  Huches,  McGovern,  Percy,  and 
Stevenson.  This  bill  is  designed  to  point 
our  foreign  trade  policy  in  a  creative  and 
expansionary  direction,  in  contrast  to  the 
legislation  that  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  was  approved  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  last  year. 
There  are  indications  that  another  effort 
will  be  made  to  enact  a  protectionist 
trade  bill  this  year.  It  thus  becomes  all 
the  more  important,  in  my  view,  for  those 
who  oppose  such  an  effort  to  express  in 
concrete  legislative  terms  the  elements  of 
a  forward-looking,  yet  realistic,  foreign 
trade  policy  for  the  1970's. 

We  must  protect  and  enlarge  our  large 
share  of  the  world  market  for  our  goods 
and  products.  We  must  pay  attention  to 
and  assist  with  the  problems  of  Ameri- 
can workers  and  plants  unfairly  injured 
by  foreign  imports.  We  can  do  both  with 
an  enlightened  trade  policy  which  is  con- 
sistent with  our  international  obliga- 
tions and  the  principles  of  free  trade. 
The  International  Trade  Act  of  1971,  we 
feel,  embodies  such  a  policy. 

The  bill  that  we  are  Introducing  Is  long 
and  complex,  and  it  is  not  my  purpose 
here  to  detail  all  of  its  provisions.  It  at- 
tempts to  develop  three  primary  themes: 

First,  negotiation  of  fair  and  equiv- 
alent access  to  foreign  markets; 

Second,  prompt  and  effective  relief 
from  Injurious  and  unfair  Import  com- 
petition; and 

Third,  protection  and  promotion  of 
U.S.  exports. 

NEGOTIATION    OF    FAIR    AND    EQUTVALZS^    ACCESS 

The  bill  contains  various  authorities 
to  negotiate  with  other  countries  the 
reciprocal  reduction  of  tariff  and  non- 
tariff  barriers  to  trade.  But  the  overrid- 
ing purpose  of  such  negotiations  is  ex- 
plicitly stated  as  the  establishment  of 
fair  and  equivalent  conditions  of  access 
to  the  markets  of  the  countries  con- 
cerned—for agricultural  as  well  as  in- 
dustrial products.  In  the  past,  reciproc- 
ity has  been  the  dominant  purpose,  but 
reductions  in  trade  barriers  can  be  recip- 
rocal without  achieving  comparable  con- 
ditions of  access.  It  is  now  time  for  the 
United  States  to  seek  a  common  stand- 
ard of  access  in  the  process  of  further 
liberalizing  International  trade,  and  a 
standard  that  will  be  concerned  with  the 
totahty  of  restrictions  affecting  a  given 
area  of  trade.  There  Is  no  legitimate  rea- 
son why  the  other  major  trading  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  and  particularly  Japan 
and  the  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity—EEC— cannot  endorse  this  objec- 
tive. 

With  this  purpose  firmly  provided  for. 
the  bill  would  provide  five  different  au- 
thorities for  the  reduction  of  trade  bar- 
riers. 

First,  the  bill  grants  the  President  a 
new  authority,  lasting  untU  July  1,  1973, 
to  reduce  by  as  much  as  50  percent  the 
level  of  tariffs  that  wUl  prevaU  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  1972.  It  Is  on  that  date  that  the 
fifth  and  last  stage  of  the  tariff  reduc- 
tions agreed  to  in  the  Kennedy  round 


will  become  effective.  While  this  new  au- 
thority will  not  be  available  past  1973, 
it  could  become  very  useful,  perha[>s  In 
conjunction  with  other  authorities 
granted  by  the  bill,  in  the  context  of  the 
negotiations  between  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  EEC.  The  United  States 
presently  seems  to  be  taking  a  passive 
attitude  toward  those  negotiations. 
While  this  may  be  diplomatic,  it  could 
also  be  unwise,  since  our  exports,  espe- 
cially our  agricultural  exjwrts,  are  bound 
to  be  affected.  A  point  might  well  come 
at  which  a  new  U.S.  initiative  to  lib- 
eralize trade  might  beneficially  infiuence 
the  outcome  of  the  negotiations.  It 
should  be  noted,  in  this  connection, 
that  the  bill  expressly  repeals  the  spe- 
cial duty-eliminating  provisions  of  the 
Trade  Eximnsion  Act  of  1962  that  are 
related  to  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  the  EEC.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  authority  to  reduce  trade  barriers 
should  be  tied  to  special  trade  relation- 
ships with  any  one  area,  since  that  risks 
diluting  the  objective  of  an  open  world- 
wide trading  system. 

Second,  the  bill  urges  the  President  to 
negotiate  agreements  with  other  coun- 
tries providing  for  the  reciprocal  reduc- 
tion or  elimination  of  nontariff  barriers 
and  other  distortions  of  world  trade. 
Again,  the  express  objective  Is  the  estab- 
lishment of  fair  and  equivalent  condi- 
tions of  access  to  the  markets  of  the 
countries  Involved.  At  the  same  time,  the 
bill  makes  clear  that  no  such  agreement 
should  go  into  effect  until  the  enactment 
of  any  necessary  implementing  legisla- 
tion, recognizing  that  on  occasion  no  new 
legislation  may  be  required. 

I  believe  that  this  accommodates  the 
proper  responsibilities  of  both  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  in  an  area 
that  has  to  date  proven  a  difficult  one 
between  those  two  parts  of  our  Govern- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  the  President 
would  be  able  to  negotiate  agreements 
on  nontariff  barriers  and  other  distor- 
tions of  world  trade  with  the  assurance 
that  his  efforts  were  in  principle  sup- 
ported by  the  Congress.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Congress  would  retain  Its 
right  and  privilege  to  study  closely  any 
agreement  requiring  Implementing  legis- 
lation and  pass  such  legislation  only 
when  it  believed  It  was  in  the  national 
interest  to  do  so.  This  approach,  in  my 
Judgment,  affords  the  only  realistic  hope 
of  making  progress  In  this  Important 
area.  For  It  seems  clear  that  If  the  United 
States  does  not  provide  leadership  in  this 
respect,  a  number  of  years  will  pass  be- 
fore other  countries  will  be  in  a  position 
to  launch  such  an  initiative. 

Third,  as  a  particular — and  impor- 
tant— aspect  of  nontariff  barriers,  the 
bill  authorizes  once  and  for  all  the  total 
elimination  of  the  American  selling  price 
system  of  customs  valuation.  In  the  first 
place.  It  provides  for  the  Implementation 
of  the  agreement  concluded  In  the  Ken- 
nedy round  concerning  the  elimination 
of  ASP  as  it  relates  to  imports  of  benze- 
noid  chemicals.  This  is  long  overdue  and 
more  delay  will  only  further  weaken  the 
credibility  of  the  United  States  In  Its 
pronouncements  concerning  the  need  to 
dismantle  nontariff  barriers.  In  the  sec- 
ond pl{M%,  the  bill  authorizes  the  Presi- 


dent to  negotiate  an  agreement  provid- 
ing for  the  abolition  of  ASP  with  respect 
to  imports  of  rubber-soled  footwear, 
chiefly  sneakers,  but  on  the  condition 
that  the  new  rate  based  on  normal 
standards  of  valuation  will  yield  about 
the  same  amount  of  duty.  In  this  way. 
the  bill  anticipates  the  removed  of  an  un- 
justifiable trade  barrier  that  has  un- 
fortunately become  a  symbol  of  an  adl- 
too-prevalent  lack  of  will  in  interna- 
tional trade  policy. 

Fourth,  the  bill  urges  the  President  to 
try  to  negotiate  an  international  agree- 
ment that  would  for  the  first  time  estab- 
lish a  clear  definition  of  illegitimate  sub- 
sidles  and  Impose  enforclble  restric- 
tions on  their  use.  The  problem  of  alleged 
subsidies  on  both  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial products  has  Ijecome  a  serious 
one,  threatening  substantially  to  exacer- 
bate relations  among  the  major  trading 
coimtries.  Under  the  bill,  Uie  United 
States  would  offer  as  Its  major  contri- 
bution to  such  a  negotiation  the  addi- 
tion of  an  Injury  standard  to  our  antl- 
subsldy  or  countervailing  duty  law.  Such 
a  standard  has  long  been  sought  by 
other  countries,  and  its  inclusion  would 
seem  consistent  with  an  enlightened 
trade  policy.  At  the  same  time,  the  bill 
permits  the  Congress  to  eliminate  the 
injury  standard  by  a  simple  concurrent 
resolution  if  the  negotiation  did  not  seem 
to  be  going  well  in  terms  of  our  interest. 

Fifth,  the  bill  recognizes  the  increas- 
ing need  to  begin  to  normalize  our  trade 
relations  with  the  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe.  It  therefore  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  conclude  a  short-term  renewable 
commercial  agreement  with  any  Com- 
munist country  with  which  we  have  dip- 
lomatic relations.  But  the  President  must 
determine  that  the  agreement  is  in  the 
national  Interest  and  that  It  is  commer- 
cially balanced.  If  he  does  so,  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  able  to  grant  the  prevail- 
ing, or  so-called  most-favored  nation, 
rate  of  duty  to  one  or  more  products  of 
that  country,  which  now  have  to  pay  the 
much  higher  Smoot-Hawley  rates.  By 
this  selective  approach,  the  President 
could  assure  himself  that  we  were  pro- 
viding no  commercial  benefits  greater 
than  those  we  receive.  This  would  be  a 
modest  but  potentially  significant  step 
toward  normal  peaceful  trade  with  these 
countries. 

RELIEF   FROM   TTNFAIB   OR   INjmiOTTB  IMPORTS 

The  second  dominant  theme  of  the  bill 
is  the  provision  of  prompt  and  effective 
relief  from  imports  that  are  acknowl- 
edged to  be  either  unfair  or  genuinely 
injurious  to  domestic  Industries,  firms, 
and  workers.  Insofar  as  unfair  competi- 
tion is  concerned,  the  bill  strengthens  the 
existing  provisions  of  law  that  deal  with 
the  injurious  dumping  of  imports,  the 
subsidization  of  Imports,  and  unfair  prac- 
tices generally  in  the  importation  of 
goods.  The  bill  makes  a  nimiber  of  needed 
reforms  in  these  provisions.  Time  limita- 
tions are  imposed  upm  the  agencies 
charged  with  the  task  of  making  the 
necessary  determinations.  Prompt  judi- 
cial review  of  such  determinations  Is  af- 
forded. All  interested  parties  are  assured 
of  an  opportimlty  to  make  known  their 
views  in  a  public  and  recorded  proceed- 
ing. The  three  provisions  of  law  will 
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thereby  become  far  more  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  domestic  concerns.  Import- 
ers, and  foreign  manufacturers  by  re- 
quiring a  prompt  and  fair  decision  on  the 
merits.  At  the  same  time,  they  will  insure 
that,  when  unfair  import  competition  is 
found  to  be  taking  place,  effective  action 
can  be  taken  to  stop  it. 

Beyond  unfair  import*,  some  imports 
may  enter  not  through  unfair  means  but 
in  such  Increased  quantities  as  to  cause 
or  threaten  serious  injury  to  domestic  in- 
terests. The  bill  deals  with  this  problem 
in  a  direct  and  reasonable  manner.  It 
first  amends  the  criteria  for  industry- 
wide escape-clause  relief  by  abolishing 
the  present  requirement  that  tariff  con- 
cessions be  the  major  cause  of  the  in- 
creased imports  and  that  the  increased 
imports,  in  turn,  be  the  major  cause  of 
serious  injury  to  an  indxistry.  Instead, 
the  bill  substitutes  a  test  that  relates 
increased  imports  to  serious  Injury. 

In  other  words,  regardless  of  the  rea- 
son why  imports  of  a  given  article  may 
have  increased,  the  bill  asks  only  wheth- 
er the  increased  Imports  have  been  the 
primary  cause  or  threat  of  serious  In- 
jury to  a  domestic  industry.  This  change 
13  also  long  overdue  and  should  afford 
domestic  industries  a  fair  opportunity  to 
make  the  case — so  often  alleged  these 
days — that  increasing  Imports  are  in  fact 
hurting  them  badly.  Once  the  Tariff 
Commission  makes  such  a  determination, 
the  President  is  authorized  to  take  such 
action  as  he  thinks  appropriate,  and  this 
can  be  In  the  form  of  either  Import  re- 
strictions or  adjustment  assistance,  or  a 
combination  of  both. 

Such  flexibility  is  as  it  should  be,  since 
foreign  trade  policy  must  be  respcaislve 
to  both  the  national  interest  as  well  as 
the  interests  of  those  hurt  by  imports. 
In  taking  an  escape-clause  action  and  In 
keeping  such  an  action  under  review. 
those  responsible  are  required  by  the  bili 
to  take  Into  account  the  Interests  of  con- 
sumers and  exporters,  as  well  as  the  im- 
pact of  such  actlOTi  on  domestic  com- 
petition. Moreover,  the  firms  benefiting 
from  an  escape-claiise  action  are  ex- 
pected to  make  and  disclose  specific  ef- 
forts to  adjust  to  import  competition  and 
render  themselves  more  competitive. 

The  bill  also  relaxes  the  criteria  for 
adjustment  assistance  to  individual  firms 
and  groups  of  workers.  It  requires  a  de- 
termination as  to  whether  increased  im- 
ports  have  been  a  substantial  cause  or 
threat  of  serious  injury  to  a  firm  or  un- 
employment or  underemployment  of 
workers.  This  is  a  somewhat  easier  test 
than  for  escape-clause  relief.  Justified 
primarily  on  the  ground  that  adjust- 
ment assistance  does  not  have  the  inter- 
national consequences  of  an  escape- 
clause  action.  Moreover,  adjustment  as- 
sistance is  in  most  cases  better  suited  to 
providing  relief  that  fits  the  particular 
circumstances  of  the  dislocated  firm  or 
group  of  workers. 

The  bill  also  increases  the  benefits 
available  to  workers  who  are  found  to 
be  eUgible  for  adjustment  assistance 
Under  present  law.  such  a  worker  can- 
not receive— from  all  sources— financial 
benefits  exceeding  75  percent  of  his  av- 
erage weekly  wage  prior  to  his  imem- 
ployment.  And  in  many  cases  such  bene- 
fits  are  substantially   below   even   that 


level.  But  why  should  a  worker  not  ob- 
tain full  protection  when  he  is  found  to 
be  unemployed  because  of  increased  im- 
ports ?  If  such  imports  are  part  of  a  trade 
policy  that  is  believed  to  serve  the  na- 
tional interest,  then  it  is  difficult  to  see 
why  the  worker  should  not  be  completely 
safeguarded  while  efforts  are  being  made 
to  shift  him  to  other  production  employ- 
ment. The  bill  therefore  provides  that 
such  a  worke/  shall  receive  no  more  and 
no  less  than  100  percent  of  his  average 
weekly  wage,  with  additional  trade  read- 
justment allowance  being  provided  if  his 
other  sources  of  income,  such  as  self-em- 
ployment earnings  and  unemployment 
insurance,  do  not  bring  him  to  that  level. 
In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
authorized — but  not  required — to  add  the 
money  value  of  such  important  fringe 
benefits  as  insurance  and  retirement 
plans.  For  the  Secretary  may  find  that 
the  loss  of  such  benefits  is  just  as  serious 
as  the  loss  of  wages. 

With  respect  to  adjustment  assistance 
to  firms,  the  bill  makes  few  changes  in 
present  law.  primarily  because  these  pro- 
vliiions  have  not  been  tested  as  much  as 
the  provisions  for  workers.  Nevertheless, 
the  bill  does  provide  for  simplified  pro- 
cedures in  obtaining  and  providing  as- 
sistance for  firms.  It  also  permits  the 
U.S.  Government  to  render  more  finan- 
cial assistance  than  is  presently  allowed 
in  cases  where  the  firm  has  already  en- 
gaged in  substantial  self-help. 

PROTECTION    AKD   PmOMOTION   OF  SZPOSTS 

The  third  major  theme  of  the  bill  Is 
the  protection  and  promotion  of  exports, 
and  it  is  important  to  stress  both  as- 
pects of  our  trade  to  other  countries.  Ef- 
forts to  Increase  exports  will  come  to  Ut- 
tle  unless  the  United  States  Is  prepared 
vigorously  to  defend  the  present  access 
to  foreign  markets  to  which  we  are  en- 
titled by  virtue  of  past  trade  negotia- 
tions. 

In  this  regard,  the  biU  completely  re- 
writes and  substantially  enlarges  the 
President's  authority  to  restrict  Imports 
from  any  country  that  illegally  or  un- 
reasonably hampers  our  exports.  As  re- 
written, section  252  of  the  Trade  Elxpan- 
sion  Act  of  1962  would  authorize  the 
President  to  impose  high  tariffs  or 
quotas — at  whatever  level  he  deemed  ap- 
propriate and  on  a  discriminatory  or 
most-favored-nation  basis — in  basically 
three  situations.  First,  and  most  gener- 
ally, he  could  do  ao  whenever  he  deter- 
mined that  a  foreign  country  was  main- 
taining or  threatening  to  impose  illegal 
or  unreasonable  tariff  and  nontariff  trade 
barriers  which  directly  or  indirectly  sub- 
stantially burden  UJ8.  exports.  An  illegal 
barrier  would  be  one  inconsistent  with 
applicable  International  obligations — In 
most  cases  provisions  of  the  OATT.  An 
unreasonable  barrier  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  illegal  but  would  be  patenUy 
unfair.  Second,  the  President  would  have 
such  retaliatory  authority  when  a  for- 
eign country  nullified  or  impaired  a  tariff 
concession  on  a  given  article  by  refusing 
to  permit  the  establishment  of  a  UJ3.- 
owned  facility  that  would  assemble  such 
articles  into  a  finished  product.  It  should 
be  emphasized,  however,  that  this  au- 
thority could  be  used  only  in  a  case  where 
increased  exports  would  result  from  such 
foreign  investment.  Third,  the  President 
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could  take  action  against  a  country  which 
subsidized  exports  to  a  third  country 
and  by  that  means  substantially  reduced 
sales  of  the  c<Mnpetltive  U.S.  product  to 
that  country.  In  all  these  instances,  how- 
ever, the  President  could  act  only  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  our  Interna- 
tional obligations.  Otherwise,  the  United 
States  would  simply  risk  counter-re- 
taliation and  forgo  the  advantages  of 
lawful  action  against  the  offending 
country. 

Turning,  finally,  to  the  promotion  of 
exports,  the  bUl  would  take  two  signifi- 
cant steps.  First.  It  would  liberalize  the 
existing  provision  of  law  that  authorizes 
the  refund— or  drawback— of  duties  upon 
exported  articles  made  of  Imported  goods 
In  particular,  if  a  certain  article  is  im- 
ported and  a  domestic  article  of  the  same 
kind  and  quality  is  used  to  make  the  ex- 
ported product,  the  duties  paid  on  the 
imported  product  may  be  refunded  The 
bUl  would  expand  the  so-called  subsUtu- 
Uon  provision  to  include  cases  where  the 
domestic  article  is  of  similar  kind  and 
quality. 

In  addlUon.  the  bill  provides  for  the 
drawback  of  indirect  taxes  on  exports 
Most  modem  industrial  nations  relieve 
their  exported  products  of  duUes  and 
taxes  by  refunding  them  at  the  time  of 
exportation.  The  OATT  prevents  the  re- 
funding of  income  taxes,  but  we  could— 
consistent  with  our  international  obliga- 
tions and  the  programs  of  other  coun- 
tries with  which  we  compete — refund  ex- 
cise and  other  so-caUed  Indirect  taxes 
imposed  by  Federal.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments. The  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury has  calculated  that  these  range  from 
1.5  to  4  percent  of  the  export  price  This 
could  be  a  significant  Incentive  to  export 
especially  at  the  present  time  when  a  few 
percentage  points  can  make  the  differ- 
ence between  a  sale  or  no  sale  abroad. 
The  bill  would  thus  remove  some  of  the 
handicaps  under  which  our  exporters 
labor  against  their  foreign  competitors 
ameUorate  our  balance  of  payments  and 
relieve  American  exports  of  a  tax  burden 
that  they  should  notr— in  equity— bear. 
The  bill  would,  therefore,  authorize— but 
not  require— the  President  to  refund  the 
local.  State,  and  Federal  indirect  taxes 
that  are  borne  by  exported  articles  and 
the  merchandise,  services,  and  property 
used  in  their  manufacture.  The  Presi- 
dent could  do  so.  however,  only  when  he 
found  it  was  in  the  national  interest, 
which  should  Include  a  finding  that  addi- 
Uonal  exports  would  be  generated  by  such 
a  program. 

The  International  Trade  Act  of  1971 
seeks  to  balance  the  interests  of  all  those 
affected  by  our  trade  policies. 

Workers  and  firms  are  given  fuller  and 
more  easily  attainable  relief  from  Import- 
connected  injury  through  expansion  of 
the  remedies  of  adjustment  assistance 
and  the  procedures  to  obtain  this  assist- 
ance. 

Industries  faced  with  serious  injury 
from  imports  will  be  aided  by  the  easing 
of  the  escape  clause.  The  procedural  re- 
forms as  to  dumping,  countervailing 
duty  and  unfair  import  practices  will 
substantially  aid  Industries  faced  with 
unfair  competition. 

American  farmers  and  manufacturers 
will  benefit  from  the  positive  encourage- 
ment of  exports,  the  attempt  to  deal 
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firmly  with  nontariff  barriers,  the  au- 
thority to  expand  trade  and  free  trade 
while  seeking  comparable  access  to  world 
markets. 

The  ccHisumer  also  is  not  forgotten. 
The  overall  freeing  of  world  trade  will 
make  available  a  wider  range  of  products 
at  reduced  cost.  Consumer  interests  are 
also  taken  into  account  in  review  of 
escape  clause  cases. 

In  an  area  so  complex  as  International 
trade,  it  is  not  possible  to  fuUy  satisfy 
all  of  the  competing  interests  of  the 
above  groups.  I  feel  that  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  strike  a  proper  balance  which 
will  more  nearly  benefit  all  segments  of 
our  economy  and  all  of  our  citizens — ex- 
porters, importers,  workers,  farmers, 
firms  and  consumers. 

I  hope  that  we  can  have  full  hearings 
In  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  this 
and  related  legislation  and  that  this  bill 
can  be  speedily  enacted. 

At  this  time,  I  send  the  bill  to  the  desk 
and  ask  that  it  be  appropriately  referred. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment prepared  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale),  a  summary 
of  the  bill,  and  the  text  of  the  bill  itself 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and  without  objection,  the  sev- 
eral requests  are  granted. 

The  bill  (S.  834)  to  accelerate  the  ex- 
pansion of  trade  among  the  countries  of 
the  world  on  a  fair  and  legitimate  basis 
and  thereby  to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes  Introduced  by  Mr.  Harris 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Fincmce. 

The  statement  of  Senator  Mondale, 
summary,  and  text  of  the  bill  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  are 
as  follows : 

Statement  or  Senator  Mondaub 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  join  with 
the  distinguished  Senators  from  New  York 
(Mr.  jAvrrs).  and  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harbib) 
and  the  other  co-sponsors  of  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Act  of  1971. 

There  Is  no  question  that  this  Congress 
must  face  up  to  an  accumulation  of  grave 
problems  with  respect  to  international  trade. 
And  there  Is  similarly  no  question  but  that 
the  major  trade  legislation  which  emerges 
from  this  (Congress  will  set  the  tone  for 
our — and  the  entire  world's  trade  policies 
for  at  least  the  rest  of  this  decade.  This  Is 
a  crucial  year  for  trade  legislation,  and  the 
challenge  must  be  met  positively  and  re- 
sponsibly. 

Many  sectors  of  our  economy  are  facing  In- 
creasing competition  from  abroad.  While 
competition  and  specialization — doing  what 
one  does  best — Is  at  the  very  heart  of  a 
market  economic  system,  both  national  and 
International,  this  absolutely  must  be  fair 
competition. 

There  Is  strong  feeling,  and  not  without 
Justification,  that  this  Import  competition 
has  not  always  been  fair,  and  that  oxrr  gov- 
ernment has  not  been  sufficiently  aggres- 
sive In  protecting  the  legitimate  Interests  of 
our  worlters  and  Industries  faced  with  for- 
eign export  subsidies,  dumping,  and  Illegal 
restrictions  on  tJ.S.  exports  and  Investments 
abroad. 

We  have  been  the  world  leader  in  promot- 
ing the  enormous  economic  advantages  of 
open  world  trade.  There  Is  no  other  respect- 
able or  responsible  position  for  the  world's 


greatest  economic  power  to  take.  Yet  we  must 
take  stronger  measures  to  see  that  our  lead 
Is.  In  fact,  followed.  Japanese  restrictions  on 
investments.  Common  Market  barriers  to  ag- 
ricultural exp>ort8,  and  remaining  high  tar- 
iffs and  quotas  abroad  are  evidence  that  our 
leadership  has  relied  too  much  on  "good 
example"  and  not  enough  on  bard  negotia- 
tions backed  up  by  legitimate  retaliatory  au- 
thority. 

In  addition,  regardless  of  the  "fairness"  of 
International  competition,  there  will  always 
be  industries  whose  long  run  competitive 
edge  Is  simply  declining  In  the  world  mar- 
ketplace— Just  as  there  will  always  be  newer 
Industries  which  are  becoming  Increasingly 
competitive  and  able  to  expand  their  sales 
abroad. 

There  Is  no  way  to  eliminate  these  trends 
altogether — short  of  an  economic  withdrawal 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  and  denying  our 
workers,  Industries,  and  consumers  the 
enormous  benefits  of  open  world  trade.  But 
this  does  not  mean  that  we  can  or  should 
close  our  eyes  to  these  Inevitable  problems 
of  International  competition. 

Neither  worker  nor  Industry  can  be 
abandoned  to  an  economic  principle,  oblivi- 
ous to  the  very  human  hardship  suffered  by 
those  in  declining  Industries.  We  absolutely 
must  do  more  than  we  have  done  in  the  past 
to  help  Industries  recover  their  competitive 
edge,  to  assist  workers  In  maintaining  their 
standards  of  living  and  productive  useful- 
ness, and  to  give  all  other  forms  of  reason- 
able Eisslstance  where  true  "injury'  has  been 
found. 

These  real  and  legitimate  grievances  dur- 
ing the  last  year  gained  jjowerful  momentum 
due,  In  large  part,  to  the  state  of  our  do- 
mestic economy  and  the  nearly  80%  Increase 
in  national  unemployment.  With  the  Job- 
less rate  rising  to  Its  highest  point  in  a 
decade — 4.6  million  workers  by  the  end  of 
the  year  and  over  6  million  unemployed  to- 
day— the  fear  of  foreign  competition  in- 
creased drastically.  Whatever  the  cause  of 
unemployment — and  we  know  that  the  over- 
whelming cause.  In  simple  terms,  is  a  full- 
fledged  recession — the  unemployed  worker 
looks  first  to  the  elimination  of  foreign  com- 
petition as  a  means  of  preserving  his  own 
Job. 

We  know  from  history  that  such  a  re- 
sponse, as  understandable  as  it  may  be.  is 
no  solution.  The  Smoot  Hawley  tariff  of 
1932  was  a  child  of  the  great  depression,  and 
only  hastened  the  world-wide  economic  col- 
lapse of  that  decade.  We  cannot  export  If  we 
will  not  Import,  and  an  Invitation  to  an  In- 
ternational trade  war  generated  by  economic 
Insecurity  will  only  cost  more  Jobs  than  It 
can  possibly  save  or  recapture. 

But  our  recession  continues  with  no  up- 
turn yet  in  sight,  and  the  fears  so  generated 
will  continue  to  provide  a  powerful  source 
of  pressure  for  "solutions"  through  the  erec- 
tion of  barriers  to  world  competition,  both 
fair  and  unfair. 

Another  source  of  pressure  for  protection- 
ist trade  legislation  is  political  promises 
made  to  certain  industries.  Once  Industries 
with  some  legitimate  grievances  have  been 
led  to  believe  that  they  can  receive  special 
solutions — solutions  which  circumvent  not 
only  established  procedures  for  the  redress 
of  Injury,  but  International  trade  law  It- 
self— these  Industries  soon  become  con- 
vinced of  both  the  wisdom  and  the  Justice 
of  such  "solutions."  This  again,  is  under- 
standable. But  there  Is  no  way.  as  we  saw 
last  year,  to  grant  special  treatment  to  some 
Industries  and  to  deny  such  treatment  to 
others  which,  by  any  measure,  are  far  more 
"deserving"  than  the  Industry  currently  In 
political  favor. 

There  are  remedies — reasonable  and  legal — 
which  can  be  applied  to  cases  of  Injury  or 
unfair  foreign  competition.  As  I  said  earlier, 
these  must  be  strengthened  and  made  more 


responsive  to  the  legitimate  problems  suf- 
fered by  many  Industries  and  workers.  But 
protectionism  Is  a  contagious  disease,  and 
"political  deals"  in  International  trade  can 
only  result  In  an  escalation  of  trade  barriers 
and  the  disaster  of  foreign  retaliation  and 
trade  wars. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  pressures 
which  last  year  brought  us  to  the  very  brink 
of  such  a  trade  war. 

I  and  many  of  my  colleagues  opposed  the 
protectionist  legislation  which  died  a  fortu- 
itous death  In  the  closing  logjam  of  the  91st 
Congress. 

While  I  take  relief  In  what  I  believe  to 
have  been  a  reversal  of  the  protectionist 
momentum,  I  take  no  real  comfort  in  having 
had  a  role  In  opposing  this  legislation.  For 
I  know  that  the  only  truly  responsible  alter- 
native to  protectionist  sentiment  lies  not 
simply  In  opposition  to  quotas  and  other 
trade  l>arrlers,  but  in  offering  positive,  for- 
ward-looking, and  responsive  legislation  to 
deal  with  the  legitimate  problems — preaent 
and  luture — of  International  trade. 

I  promised  or  December  31.  1970,  at  the 
close  of  the  91st  Congress,  that  those  of  us 
who  believed  In  the  benefits  of  expanded 
world  trade  would  no  longer  rely  simply  on 
opposition  to  protectionist  trade  legislation. 
I  promised  then  that  we  would  have  a  posi- 
tive answer — a  constructive,  responsive,  and 
comprehensive  trade  bill  for  this  Congress 
which  could  ease  the  domestic  burdens  of 
foreign  competition  and  further  the  cause  of 
expanded,  open  world  trade. 

The  International  Trade  Act  of  1971  Is  such 
a  piece  of  legislation. 

It  Is  a  forward-looking  trade  bill,  continu- 
ing the  momentum  of  the  1962  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  toward  the  further  mutual  re- 
duction of  world  trade  barriers. 

It  provides  a  much  needed  stimulation  for 
U.S.  exports  through  the  device  of  tax  "draw- 
backs." For  the  first  time,  U.S.  exporters 
would  match  some  of  the  advantages  of  the 
European  exporting  firms  who  receive  m- 
dlrect  but  legal  sutwldles  through  r»bate6 
of  their  border  taxes. 

It  provides  for  an  elimination  of  the  Amer- 
ican Selling  Price  system,  and  grants  nego- 
tiating authority  to  bring  order  to  prolifera- 
tion of  non-tariff  barriers  being  erected  by 
all  nations. 

And  this  legldatlon  takes  a  small  step  to- 
ward granting  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe 
sufficient,  selective  access  to  our  market  to 
further  open  the  channels  of  East-West 
Trade  In  peaceful  goods,  when  such  trade  Is 
In  our  national  Interest. 

But  most  Important,  the  International 
Trade  Act  of  1971  Is  re^)onslve,  to  the  limits 
prescribed  by  the  International  rules  of 
trade,  to  the  legitimate  anxieties  of  American 
workers,  farmers,  business,  and  Industry. 

The  criteria  for  escape  clause  relief  calling 
for  quota*  or  higher  tariffs  are  substantially 
liberalized.  While  I  have  exposed  legislated 
quotas  which  were  In  violation  of  the  GATT, 
I  recognize  that  they  may  at  times  be  neces- 
sary and  entirely  Justified,  and  that  Injury 
findings  have  been  far  too  difficult  to  obtain 
In  the  past.  By  maintaining  the  established 
procedure  for  escape  clause  reUef,  but  by 
liberalizing  the  criteria  for  Injury  we  can  be 
much  more  responsive  to  the  problems  of 
workers  and  industries  without  overthrowing 
the  civilized  rules  of  International  trade  and 
Inviting  certain  retaliation  ujKin  our  exporta. 

The  bill  also  liberalizes  the  procedures  for 
granting  adjustment  assistance  to  workers 
and  firms  which  may  be  suffering  from  for- 
eign competition  regardless  of  the  competi- 
tive status  of  the  entire  Industry  or  the 
Justification  for  quotas  or  higher  tariffs.  Be- 
yond making  this  adjustment  assistance 
easier  to  obtain,  we  have  also  provided  for 
substantially  liberalized  benefits,  both  for 
the  maintenance  of  Income  and  for  the  nec- 
essary retraining,  placement,  counseling,  and 
other  services  designed  to  assist  workers  In 
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moving  Into  more  productive  and  higher 
paying  fields. 

Perhaps  o*  equal  Importance  to  the  liberal- 
ized escape  clause  procedures  are  provisions 
of  this  bUl  designed  to  strengthen  the  VS. 
negotiating  hand  In  eliminating  unfair  trade 
practices  by  other  countries.  These  pro- 
visions would  expand  the  President's  re- 
taliatory authority  against  other  countries 
which  impose  Illegal  restrictions  upon  our 
exports,  both  agricultural  and  industrial,  or 
upon  certain  U.S.  Investments  abroad. 

In  addition.  It  would  tighten  up  our  pres- 
ent antl-dumplng  and  countervailing  duty 
laws,  designed  to  combat  unfair  methods  of 
foreign  competition. 

Mr.  President,  a  summary  of  tWs  com- 
prehensive trade  legislation  has  been  pre- 
pared for  the  record.  But  the  truly  significant 
points.  I  think,  are  these: 

First,  there  are  legitimate  problems  which 
have  accumulated  In  the  international  trade 
field  for  which  our  existing  remedies  have 
been  obviously  Inadequate. 

Second,  remedies  for  these  problems  must 
come  both  through  tighter  and  more  liberal- 
ized legislation,  and  through  more  aggressive 
and  responsive  administration  of  the  rem- 
edies long  on  the  books,  Including  re- 
taliatory authority  against  other  nations 
which  have  yet  to  follow  upon  our  lead  In 
opening  world  trade. 

Third,  we  must  shift  the  emphasis  away 
from  protectionism  and  Isolationism  toward 
an  expansion  of  world  trade,  with  all  of  Its 
benefits  to  the  American  worker,  farmer, 
businessman,  and  consumer. 

Something  In  nature  abhors  vacuum,  and 
the  absence  of  expansionary,  forward-looking 
trade  legislation  In  the  last  several  years  has 
given  over  the  field  to  myriads  of  protection- 
ist trade  bills.  It  Is  our  hope  now  to  fill  this 
vacuum  with  the  kind  of  trade  legislation 
which  can  set  the  tone  for  new  trade  policies 
of  the  70*8. 

Those  of  us  who  have  opposed  the  remedy 
of  Illegal  legislated  quotas  owe  It  to  our 
Industries  and  workers  to  come  up  with  a 
responsible  positive  alternative.  I  believe  that 
this  legislation  Is  that  alternative,  and  I  hope 
that  more  of  our  colleagues  will  ]oln  us  In 
support  of  this  effort. 


StrMMAKT     or     INTEBNATIONAL    TKAM     ACT     OF 

1971 

TrrLX    I SHORT   TTTLE    AND   PtTRPOakS 

This  tlUe  provides  that  the  Act  may  be 
known  as  the  "International  Trade  Act  of 
1971"  and  briefly  sutes  the  purpose  of  each 
of  the  succeeding  six  titles. 

Trri*  n — t«ade  agrktments  phogram 

This  title  amends  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962  (TEA)  so  as  to — 

(1)  give  the  President,  untU  July  1,  1973. 
the  authority  to  reduce  tariffs  by  60%  and 
to  eliminate  tariffs  of  6%  or  less,  with  a  new 
Congressional  directive  that  any  trade  agree- 
ment negotiation  should  be  aimed  at  estab- 
lishing fair  and  equivalent  conditions  of  ac- 
cess for  agricultural  and  Industrial  articles 
to  the  markets  of  all  the  countries  Involved: 

(3)  repeal  the  duty-el Imlnatlng  author- 
ities In  the  TEA  that  are  based  on  a  now 
questionable  "special  relationship"  with  the 
European  Econocolc  Community; 

(3)  require  that  any  Investigation  under 
the  national  security  provision  shall  be  com- 
pleted within  one  year: 

(4)  provide  an  express  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  the  annual  U.S.  contribu- 
tion to  the  OATT.  both  to  put  this  appro- 
priation on  a  normal  basis  and  to  emphasize 
support  of  this  key  International  institution; 
and 

(5)  expand  the  President's  authority  to  re- 
taliate against  other  countries'  restrictive 
actions  and  permit  him,  consistent  with  our 
international  obligations,  to  Impoce  Import 
restrictions  when  another  country — 


(I)  Illegally  or  unreasonably  Imposes  re- 
strictions on  U.S.  exports. 

(II)  Impairs  or  nuUlfies  a  tariff  concession 
that  could  permit  Increased  US.  exports  by 
Illegally  or  unreasonably  restricting  U.S.  di- 
rect Investment  In  that  country,  or 

(III)  subsidizes  exports  to  a  third  country 
and  thereby  substantially  reduces  sales  of 
U.S.  exports  to  such  country. 

TTThM  m — aasisTANcz  TO  rnxs,  wobkkrs,  and 

INDUSTKIX8 

This  tlUe  amends  section  301  of  the  TEA 
so  as  to — 

( 1 1  relax  the  criteria  for  escape-clause  re- 
lief— I.e..  higher  tariffs  or  quotas  for  an  en- 
tire domestic  industry — by  requiring  the 
Industry  to  show  that  Increased  Imports  are 
the  primary  cause  of  serious  economic  In- 
Jury: 

(3)  liberalize  the  criteria  for  adjustment 
assistance — I.e.,  financial  and  other  forms  of 
relief  not  Involving  Import  restrictions  for 
an  individual  firm  or  group  of  workers — by 
providing  that  a  firm  (or  Individual  plant) 
or  a  group  of  workers  (In  a  firm  or  plant) 
shall  show  that  increased  Imports  are  a  sub- 
stantial cause  of  economic  dislocation; 

(3)  take  the  function  of  determining 
whether  the  criteria  for  adjustment  assist- 
ance are  satisfied  in  specific  cases  away  from 
the  Tariff  Commission  and  give  It  to  what 
would  probably  be  a  three-agency  board  of 
the  Executive  Branch:  and 

(4)  require  the  Tariff  Commission  to  find 
the  probable  effect  upon  consumers  of  any 
escape-clause  relief  It  recommends  to  the 
President. 

In  addition,  this  title — 

( 1 )  liberalizes  the  provisions  authorizing 
adjustment  assistance  to  firms; 

(3)  assiues  that  workers  under  the  ad- 
justment assistance  program  will  receive  fi- 
nancial benefits  equal  to  the  wages  they 
earned  prior  to  unemployment; 

(3)  requires  the  President,  In  deciding 
whether  to  grant  escape-clause  relief,  to  take 
into  account  Its  probable  effect  upon  con- 
sumers and  domestic  competition; 

(4)  requires  the  Tariff  Commission.  In  re- 
viewing existing  escape-clause  actions,  to 
take  Into  account  their  Impact  upon  con- 
sumers, domestic  competition,  and  exporters: 

(5)  requires  any  Industry  seeking  the  ex- 
tension of  an  escape-caluse  action  to  Indi- 
cate the  specific  efforts  made  to  adjust  to 
Import  competition;  and 

(6)  makes  permanent  the  special  adjust- 
ment assistance  provisions  of  the  law  Imple- 
menting the  U.S.-Canadlan  Automotive 
Agreement. 

TTTLS    rV — NON-TARIFF    BARRIKRS    TO    TRAOR 

This  title  attempts  to  clear  the  way  for 
substantial  further  progress  in  the  Important 
field  of  non-tariff  barriers  (NTB's).  In  par- 
ticular. It — 

( 1 )  urges  the  President  to  do  all  he  can  to 
eliminate  NTB's  and.  If  necessary,  to  nego- 
tiate so-called  ad  referendum  agreements 
that  are  first  concluded  and  then  brought 
back  to  the  Congress  for  the  enactment  of 
Implementing  legislation; 

(3)  provides  that  any  NTB  negotiation  be 
preceded  by  public  bearings  and  an  Investi- 
gation by  the  Tariff  Commission  into  Its 
probable  economic  effect  and  that  such  nego- 
tiation be  attended  by  Congressional  dele- 
gates from  the  Ways  and  Means  and  Plnance 
Committees;  and 

(3)  authorizes  the  complete  elimination 
of  the  American  selling  price  system  of  cus- 
toms valuation — a  precondition  in  the  eyes 
of  Europeans  to  further  International  ac- 
tion with  respect  to  NTB's. 

Tm,^    V COMMKRCIAL    AGRKKMENTS     WTTH 

CERTAIN   COtTNTRlES 

This  title  authorizes  the  President  to  con- 
clude a  three-year  renewable  commercial 
agreement  with  a  Communist  country  with 
whom  we  have  diplomatic  relations.  Under 


such  an  agreement,  the  President  would  ex- 
tend non-dlscrlmlnatory — or  so-called  most- 
favored-natlon — tariffs  to  one  or  more  prod- 
ucts of  the  Communist  country  In  return  for 
equivalent  commercial  benefits.  The  Presi- 
dent Is  authorized  to  terminate  such  most- 
favored -nation  treatment  at  any  time,  and 
he  Is  required  to  do  so  whenever  he  deter- 
mines that  the  Communist  country  is  not 
fulfilling  its  obligations  or  that  termination 
Is  in  the  national  interest. 

TTTLE    VI ENCOURAGEMENT     OF    EXPORTS 

This  title  would  encourage  exports  by  ex- 
panding the  concept  of  drawback — or  re- 
fund— of  duties  and  taxes  on  exports.  First, 
It  would  liberalize  the  so-called  "substitu- 
tion provision"  In  the  present  law  that  pro- 
vides for  the  drawback  on  duties.  Second,  it 
would  authorize — but  not  require — the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  refund  Federal  and 
State  indirect  taxes  on  goods,  services,  and 
property  used  In  the  manufacture  of  exports. 
The  Secretary  could  not,  however,  grant  the 
refund  unless  he  found  that  it  was  likely  to 
Increase  U.S.  exports  and  was  in  the  national 
Interest.  Such  refund  would  be  consistent 
with  the  OATT,  would  probably  average 
about  2.5  i>ercent  of  the  sales  price,  and 
would  reduce,  though  not  eliminate,  the  ad- 
vantages presently  enjoyed  by  exp>ort8  from 
the  European  Economic  Community  under 
Its  border  tax  system. 

TITLE   VU — UNFAIR   IMPORT   COMPETITION 

This  title  would  amend  the  three  pro- 
visions of  law  directed  at  dumping,  subsi- 
dization, and  other  unfair  practices  in  the 
import  trade. 

In  general,  this  title  would — 

(1)  establish  fixed  time  periods  within 
which  Investigations  into  such  alleged  prac- 
tices would  have  to  l>e  concluded; 

(3)  require  a  public  hearing  to  permit  all 
Interested  parties  to  have  a  voice  In  the  pro- 
ceeding; and 

(3)  assure  Judicial  review  of  the  pertinent 
agency  determinations. 

In  particular,  this  title  would  sptecify  the 
kinds  of  economic  Injury  to  which  the  Anti- 
dumping Act  pertains.  In  addition,  it  would 
make  the  antl-subsldy  law  applicable  to 
both  duty-free  as  well  as  dutiable  products. 
Instead  of  Just  the  latter  as  at  the  present. 
Moreover,  It  would  add  an  injury  require- 
ment to  the  antl-subsldy  law — effective  Jan- 
uary 1.  1976  The  President  would  be  urged 
to  negotiate  an  international  agreement  lim- 
iting the  use  of  other  countries'  trade-dis- 
torting subsidies,  with  the  United  States 
undertaking  for  the  first  time  to  adopt  an 
Injury  standard  in  Its  law.  If  this  effort 
should  fall,  the  adoption  of  the  Injury 
standard  could  be  eliminated  by  concurrent 
resolution  or  proclamation. 

S.  834 

A  bill  to  accelerate  the  expansion  of  trade 
among  the  countries  of  the  world  on  a 
fair  and  legitimate  basis  and  thereby  to 
promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TTTLE   I— SHORT  TTTLE   AND  PURPOSES 

SHORT   TITLE 

Sec.  101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "In- 
ternational TYade  Act  of  1971". 

STATEMENT    OF    PURPOSES 

Sec.  103.  TTie  purposes  of  this  Act  are — 
( 1 )  to  grant  sufficient  authority  to  the 
President  to  seek  fair  access  to  foreign  mar- 
kets for  United  States  products,  including 
agricultural  and  industrial  products,  and  to 
deal  with  the  special  problems  created  by 
the  establishment  or  extension  of  customs 
unions  or  other  arrangements  among  foreign 
countries  that  may  adversely  affect  United 
States  exports: 


(3)  to  establish  an  effective  program  of  ad- 
justment assistance  for  firms  and  workers 
dislocated  by  Increased  Imports  and,  taking 
into  account  the  interests  of  consumers  and 
exporters,  to  afford  adequate  relief  for  In- 
dustries seriously  Injured  by  Increased  im- 
ports In  order  to  allow  such  Industries  to  ad- 
just to  Import  competition; 

(3)  to  promote  the  reduction  or  elimina- 
tion of  non-tariff  barriers  and  other  distor- 
tions of  international  trade  by  encouraging 
the  President  to  negotiate  International 
agreements  providing  for  such  reduction  or 
elimination  and  by  authorizing  the  total 
elimination  of  the  American  selling  price  sys- 
tem of  customs  valuation; 

(4)  to  extend  on  a  selective  basis  and 
through  reciprocal  commercial  agreements 
the  application  of  moet-favored-natlon  treat- 
ment to  the  products  of  countries  presently 
denied  such  treatment  when  and  so  long  as 
It  is  in  the  national  interest; 

(6)  to  further  encourage  United  States 
exports  by  liberalizing  the  drawback  of  duties 
and  by  authorizing  the  drawback  of  Indirect 
taxes  borne  by  such  exports  and  by  merchan- 
dise, servlce.3.  and  property  that  are  used  In 
their  manufacture;  and 

(6)  to  afford  prompter  relief  and  establish 
more  equitable  proceedings  under  the  pro- 
visions of  law  directed  against  the  Injurious 
dumping  and  subsidization  of  imports  as  well 
as  the  use  of  injurious  unfair  trade  practices 
m  the  importation  of  goods. 

TITLE  n— "TRADE  AGREEMENTS 
PROGRAM 

BASIC  AUTHORITT  FOR  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 

Skc.  301.  Section  301  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962  (19  U.S.C.  1821(a))  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  subsection  (a)  (1),  strike  out  "July 
1,  1967"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "July  1, 
1973". 

(b)  In  subsection  (b)  (1),  strike  out  "July 
1  1962"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "July  1, 
1967". 

(c)  Insert  Immediately  after  subsection 
(b)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  In  entering  Into  each  trade  agree- 
ment pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  the  Presi- 
dent shall  seek  the  establishment  of  fair  and 
equivalent  conditions  of  access  for  the  arti- 
cles concerned.  Including  agricultural  and 
industrial  articles,  to  the  markets  of  all  the 
parties  to  such  agreement." 

SPECIAL  AUTHORITIES 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Section  203  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962  (19  U.S.C.  1833)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1908"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1967". 

(b)  Sections  211,  212,  and  213  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962  (19  U.S.C.  1831,  1832. 
and  1833)  are  repealed. 

NATIONAL  SECURrrV   PROVISION 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Section  333(b)  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962  (19  U.S.C.  1862(b) )  is 
amended  by  siding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "In  the  case  of  any 
Investigation  under  this  subsection  initiated 
by  request  or  application,  the  Director  shall 
make  and  announce  the  determination  re- 
quired by  this  subsection  not  later  than  1 
year  after  the  date  on  which  such  request  or 
application  was  made." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  requests  or 
applications  made  to  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Emergency  Preparedness  under  sec- 
tion 233(b)  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1963  on  or  after  January  1.  1968;  except  that. 
In  the  case  of  such  a  request  or  application 
made  more  than  1  year  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  determination  re- 
quired by  such  section  232(b)  shall  be  made 
on  or  before  the  60th  day  after  such  date  of 
enactment. 

OENERAL    AGREEMENT    ON    TARIVTS    AND    TRADE 

Sec.  204.  Chapter  6  of  title  n  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962  Is  amended  by  insert- 


ing Immediately  after  section  243  (19  U.S.C. 
1873)  the  following  new  section: 

"GENERAL    AGREEMENT    ON    TARIFFS    AND    TRADE 

"Sec.  244.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  annually  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  payment  by  the  United 
States  of  Its  share  of  the  expenses  of  the 
Contracting  Parties  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade." 

FOREIGN    IMPORT    RESTRICTIONS 

Sec.  205.  Section  252  of  the  "Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962  (19  U.3.C.  1882)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"FOREIGN    IMPORT   RESTRICTIONS  AND 
DISCRIMINATORY   ACTS 

"Sec  252.  (a)  Whenever  the  President  de- 
termines that  a  foreign  country  or  Instru- 
mentality maintains  or  threatens  to  Impose 
Illegal  or  unreasonable  tariff  and  non-tarlff 
trade  restrictions.  Including  variable  Import 
fees,  which  either  directly  or  Indirectly  sub- 
stantially burden  United  States  exports,  In- 
cluding agricultural  and  Industrial,  the 
President — 

"(1)  shall  take  all  appropriate  and  feasi- 
ble steps  within  his  power  to  eliminate  such 
restrictions; 

"(2)  shall  refrain  from  negotiating  the  re- 
duction or  elimination  of  any  United  States 
Import  restriction  under  section  201(a)  in 
order  to  obtain  the  reduction  or  elimination 
of  any  such  illegal  restriction;  and 

"(3)  may,  consistent  with  the  Internation- 
al obligations  of  the  United  States,  Impose 
duties  or  other  Import  restrictions  on  the 
products  of  such  foreign  covmtry  or  instru- 
mentality on  a  most-favored-natlon  basis  or 
otherwise,  and  for  such  time  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  President  determines 
that— 

"(1)  a  foreign  country  or  instrumentality 
has  granted  a  tariff  concession  applicable  to 
a  United  States  product; 

"(2)  such  United  States  product  is  not 
likely  to  be  exported  In  significantly  addi- 
tional quantities  to  such  foreign  country  or 
Instrumentality  unless  direct  United  States 
Investment  is  made  In  that  country  or  In- 
strumentality In  order  to  assemble,  manu- 
facture, or  further  process  such  product: 

"(3)  such  foreign  country  or  Instrumen- 
tality has  Imposed  Illegal  or  unreasonable 
restrictions  on  such  direct  United  States  In- 
vestment; and 

"(4)  such  foreign  country  or  Instrumental- 
ity has  thereby  impaired  or  nullified  the 
value  of  the  tariff  concession  applicable  to 
such  United  States  product, 
the  President  may,  consistent  with  the  inter- 
national obligations  of  the  United  States, 
Impose  duties  or  other  Import  restrictions  on 
the  products  of  such  foreign  country  or  in- 
strumentality on  a  most-favored-natlon 
basis  or  otherwise  and  for  such  time  as  he 
deems  appropriate. 

"(c)  Whenever  the  President  determines 
that  a  foreign  country  or  Instrumentality 
provides  subsidies  (or  other  Incentives  having 
the  effect  of  subsidies)  on  its  exports  of  one 
or  more  products  to  other  foreign  markets 
which  substantially  reduce  sales  of  the  com- 
petitive United  States  agricultural  or  Indus- 
trial product  or  products  to  those  foreign 
markets,  the  President  may,  consistent  with 
the  international  obligations  of  the  United 
States,  impose  duties  or  other  Import  re- 
strictions on  the  products  of  such  foreign 
country  or  instrumentality  on  a  most-fa- 
vored-natlon basis  or  otherwise,  and  for  such 
time  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

"(d)  Upon  request  by  any  Interested  per- 
son, the  organization  established  pursuant  to 
section  243(a)  shall,  after  reasonable  notice, 
hold  a  public  hearing  with  respect  to  foreign 
Import  restrictions  and  discriminatory  acts 
of  the  kind  referred  to  In  subsections  (a), 
(b),  and  (c)  and  shall  afford  Interested  per- 
scKis  an  apportunlty  to  be  present,  to  pro- 


duce evidence,  and  to  be  heard  at  such  hear- 
ing. Within  6  months  of  the  date  of  the  pub- 
lic hearing,  such  organization  shall  publish 
In  the  Federal  Register  Its  findings  with  re- 
spect to  the  restrictions  and  acts  in  question, 
Including  whether  they  are  illegal  or  unrea- 
sonable and  what  their  impact  has  been  or 
Is  likely  to  be  on  United  States  exports,  and 
shall  submit  Its  recommendations  to  the 
President  as  to  what  action,  if  any,  the 
United  States  should  take." 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  308  Section  356(4)  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1963  (19  U.S.C.  1886(4))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  "The  term  'existing  on  July  1,  1967", 
as  applied  to  a  rate  of  duty,  refers  to  the 
lowest  non-preferential  rate  of  duty  (how- 
ever established,  and  even  though  tempo- 
rarily suspended  by  Act  of  Congress  or  other- 
wise) existing  on  such  date  or  (If  lower)  the 
lowest  non-preferential  rate  to  which  the 
United  States  is  committed  on  such  date" 

TTTLE  in— ASSISTANCE  TO  FIRMS,  WORK- 
ERS. AND  INDUSTTUES  PETITIONS  AND 
DETERMINATIONS 

Sec  301.  Section  301  of  the  "Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962  ( 19  U.S.C.  1901 )  is  amended 
as  follows: 

(a)  The  title  Is  amended  to  read  "PETI- 
TIONS AND  DETERMINATIONS". 

(b)  Subsection  (a)(2)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Tariff  Commission"  wherever 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"President." 

(c)  Subsection  (a)  (3)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "this  subsection'"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "paragraph   (1)'". 

(d)  Subsection  (b)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(b)(1)  Upon  request  of  the  President, 
upon  resolution  of  either  the  Committee  on 
Finance  of  the  Senate  or  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, upon  its  own  motion,  or  upon  the 
filing  of  a  petition  under  subsection  (a)  (1) , 
the  Tariff  Commission  shall  promptly  make 
an  investigation  to  determine  whether  in- 
creased quantities  of  Imports  of  an  article 
directly  competitive  with  an  article  produced 
by  a  domestic  Industry  have  been  the  pri- 
mary cause  or  threat  of  serious  Injury  to 
such  Industry.  In  making  its  determination 
under  this  paragraph,  the  "Tariff  Commission 
shall  take  Into  account  all  economic  factors 
which  It  considers  relevant.  Including  Idling 
of  productive  facilities,  inability  to  operate 
at  a  level  of  reasonable  profit,  and  unem- 
ployment or  underemployment. 

"(2)  No  investigation  for  the  purpose  of 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  made,  upon  petition 
filed  under  subsection  (a)(1),  with  respect 
to  the  same  subject  matter  as  a  previous  in- 
vestigation under  paragraph  (1),  unless  one 
year  has  elapsed  since  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion made  its  report  to  the  President  of  the 
results  of  such  previous  investigation." 

(e)  Subsection  (c)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(c)  (1)  In  the  case  of  a  petition  by  a  firm 
for  a  determination  of  eligibility  to  apply 
for  adjustment  assistance  under  chapter  2, 
the  F>resident  shall  determine  whether  In- 
creased quantities  of  Imports  of  an  article 
directly  competitive  with  an  article  pro- 
duced by  the  firm  have  been  a  substantial 
cause  or  threat  of  serious  injviry  to  such  firm. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  petition  by  a  group 
of  workers  for  a  determination  of  eligibil- 
ity to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance  un- 
der chapter  3,  the  President  shall  determine 
whether  Increased  quantities  of  Imports  of 
an  article  directly  competitive  virlth  an  article 
produced  by  such  workers'  firms,  or  an  ap- 
propriate subdivision  thereof,  have  been  a 
sutetantlal  cause  or  threat  of  unemployment 
or  underemployment  of  a  significant  number 
or  proportion  of  the  workers  of  such  firm  or 
subdivision. 

"(3)  In  order  to  assist  him  in  making  the 
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determinations  refarrcd  to  In  pmragrftphs  ( 1 ) 
and  (3)  with  respect  to  a  firm  or  group 
of  workers,  tbe  President  shall  promptly 
tranunlt  to  the  Tariff  Commission  a  copy  of 
each  petition  flled  vinder  subsection  (a)  (3) 
and,  not  later  than  5  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  petition  is  filed,  shall  request  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  conduct  an  Investiga- 
tion relating  to  questions  of  fact  relevant  to 
such  determinations  and  to  make  a  report 
of  the  facts  disclosed  by  such  Investigation. 
In  his  request,  the  President  may  specify  the 
particular  kinds  of  data  which  he  deems 
appropriate.  Upon  receipt  of  the  President's 
request,  the  Tariff  Commission  shall  prompt- 
ly Institute  the  Investigation  and  promptly 
publish  notice  thereof  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister." 

(f )  Subsection  (d)  (3)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(3)  In  the  course  of  any  investigation 
under  subsection  (c)  (3).  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion shall,  after  reasonable  notice,  hold  a 
public  bearing,  if  such  hearing  is  requested 
(not  later  than  10  days  after  the  date  of  the 
publication  of  its  notice  under  subsection 
(c)  (3) )  by  the  petitioner  or  any  other  per- 
son  showing  a  proper  Interest  in  the  subject 
matter  of  tbe  investigation,  and  shall  afford 
Interested  persons  an  opportunity  to  be  pres- 
ent, to  produce  evidence,  and  to  be  heard  at 
such  hearing." 

(g)  8ub8«ctlon  (e)  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  "such  injury"  the  words  ",  as  well 
as  the  appropriateness  of  adjustment  assist- 
ance to  remedy  such  injury",  and  by  adding 
tbe  following  new  second  sentence:  "In  ad- 
dition, the  Tariff  Commission  shall  find  the 
probable  effect  of  such  Increase  or  imposition 
upon  consumers,  including  the  price  and 
availability  of  such  article  and  the  like  or 
directly  competitive  article  produced  in  tbe 
United  States." 

(h)  Subsection  (f)(1)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "under  subsection  (b)"  after  "in 
each  report"  in  the  first  sentence. 

(1)  Subsection  (f)  (3)  is  amended  to  read 
aa  follows: 

"(3)  The  report  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
of  the  facts  disclosed  by  its  Investigation 
under  subsection  (c)  (3)  with  respect  to  a 
firm  or  group  of  workers  shall  be  made  at  the 
earliest  practicable  time,  but  not  later  than 
60  days  after  the  date  on  which  It  receives 
tbe  request  of  tbe  President  under  subsec- 
tion  (c)  (3)." 

(J)  Immediately  after  subsection  (g),  tbe 
following  new  subsection  is  added: 

"  (h)  For  purposes  of  tbla  title — 

"(1)  the  term  'firm'  may  Include  a  sepa- 
rate establishment  of  a  firm:  and 

"(3)  tbe  term  'group  of  workers'  may  In- 
clude a  group  of  workers  of  a  separate  es- 
tablishment of  a  firm." 

PKXamXNTIAI.    ACTION    ATTKR    TAMZTT 

COMMISSION    RXPORT8 

Smc.  303.  Section  303  of  tbe  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1963  (19  U.S.C.  1903)  is  amended 
as  follows: 

(a)   The  tlti*  1a  amended  to  read  "prxsi- 

DKNTIAI.  ACTION    AITEB    TAUIT  COMMISSION    RX- 
POBTS". 

Cb)  Subsection  (b)  (1)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Within  30  days  after  receiving  a  request 
for  certification  from  a  firm  in  an  industry 
with  respect  to  which  the  President  has  acted 
under  subsection  (a)(3),  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  certify  such  firm  as  eligible 
to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance  under 
chapter  3  unleaa  be  makes  a  determination 
that  the  Increased  quantities  of  Imports  have 
not  been  a  sub«tantlal  cause  or  threat  of 
serious  injury  to  such  firm.  Any  such  deter- 
mination shall  be  supported  by  written  find- 
ings of  fact  and  shall  be  issued  within  30 
days  after  receipt  of  tbe  Initial  request  for 
certification  unless,  within  that  period,  the 
Secretary  notifies  tbe  firm  that  he  requires 
It  to  submit  additional  information  in  order 


to  enable  him  to  resolve  specific  questions 
as  to  the  firm's  eligibility,  in  which  event  be 
shall  issue  his  decision  as  to  eligibility  with- 
in IS  days  after  receiving  such  information." 

(c)  Subsection  (b)  (3)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Within  30  days  after  receiving  a  request 
for  certification  from  a  group  of  workers  In 
an  Industry  with  respect  to  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  acted  under  subsection  (a)  (3),  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  certify  such  g^roup  of 
workers  as  eligible  to  apply  for  adjustment 
assistance  under  chapter  3  unless  he  makes  a 
determination  that  the  increased  quantities 
of  Imports  have  not  been  a  substantial  cause 
or  threat  of  unemployment  or  underemploy- 
ment of  a  significant  niunber  or  proportion  of 
workers  of  such  workers'  firm  or  subdivision 
thereof.  Any  such  determination  shall  be 
supported  by  written  findings  of  fact  and 
shall  be  issued  within  30  days  after  receipt  of 
the  initial  request  for  certification  unless, 
within  that  period,  the  Secretary  notifies 
the  group  of  workers  that  he  requires  It  to 
submit  additional  information  In  order  to 
enable  him  to  resolve  specific  questions  At 
to  tbe  group's  eligibility,  in  which  event  he 
shall  Issue  his  decision  as  to  eligibility  within 
15  days  after  receiving  such  Information." 

(d)  Subsection  (c)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(c)(1)  After  receiving  a  report  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  of  the  facts  disclosed  by 
Its  Investigation  under  section  301(c)(3) 
with  respect  to  any  firm  or  group  of  workers, 
the  President  shall  make  his  determination 
under  section  301(c)(1)  or  (c)(2)  at  the 
earliest  practicable  time,  but  not  later  than 
30  days  after  the  date  on  which  be  receives 
tbe  Tariff  Commission's  report,  unless,  within 
such  period,  the  President  requests  addi- 
tional factual  information  from  the  Tariff 
Commission.  In  this  event,  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission shall,  not  later  than  25  days  after 
the  date  on  which  It  receives  the  Presi- 
dents request,  furnish  such  additional  fact- 
ual Information  In  a  supplemental  report, 
and  the  President  shall  make  his  deter- 
mination not  later  than  15  days  after  the 
date  on  which  he  receives  such  supplemental 
report. 

"(3)  The  President  shall  promptly  publish 
In  the  Federal  Register  a  summary  of  each 
determination  under  section  301(c)  with  re- 
spect to  any  firm  or  group  of  workers. 

"(3)  If  tbe  President  makes  an  affirma- 
tive determination  under  section  301(c)  with 
respect  to  any  firm  or  group  of  workers,  be 
shall  promptly  certify  that  such  firm  or 
group  of  workers  is  eligible  to  apply  for  ad- 
justment assistance. 

"(4)  The  President  U  authorized  to  exer- 
cise any  of  his  functions  with  respect  to  de- 
terminations and  certifications  of  eligibility 
of  firms  or  workers  to  apply  for  adjustment 
assistance  under  section  301  and  this  section 
through  such  agency  or  other  Instrumental- 
ity of  the  United  States  Oovernment  as  he 
maydlrsct." 

CXKTiriCA'nON   PBOCKDtntXS   FOB   naMs 

Sxc.  303.  Section  311  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1963  (19  U.S.C.  1911)  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Certification  procedures  and  forms 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  designed 
to  simplify  and  expedite  tbe  provision  of  ad- 
justment assistance  to  firms." 

CSX   or   DKPARTMXNT   07   COMMXBCB 

Sxc.  304.  Section  313(a)  of  tbe  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  19«3  (19  UB.C.  1913(a))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

■•  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  pro- 
vide adjustment  assistance  under  sections 
313  and  314  to  any  firm  whose  adjustment 
proposal  he  has  certified,  unless  he  deter- 
mines that  the  same  assistance  can  be  pro- 
vided more  expeditiously  and  effectively  by 
one  or  more  other  agencies.  In  that  event. 
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he  shall  refer  the  adjustment  proposal  to 
such  other  agency  .r  agencies  and  shall  take 
all  steps  necessary  to  assist  the  firm  In  secur- 
ing such  assistance." 

CONDmONS    FOa    nNANCIAL    A88ISTANCX 

Sxc.  306.  Section  316(a)  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962  (19  U.S.C.  1915(a))  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "90  percent"  the 
words  "or,  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  firm  has  already  taken  substantial  meas- 
ures to  assist  its  own  economic  adjustment 
100  percent". 

TAX    ASaiSTANCX    TO    nXMS 

Sxc.  30fl.  Section  317(a)(2)  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962  (19  U.S.C.  1917(2)) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "by  the  Increased 
Imports  which  the  Tariff  Commission  has 
determined  to  result  from  concessions 
granted  under  trade  agreements"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "by  tbe  increased  quan- 
tities of  Imports  Identified  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  under  section  301(b)(1)  or  by 
the  President  under  section  301(c)(1),  as 
the  case  may  be". 

AUTHORITY     FOR     ASSISTANCE     TO     WORKERS 

Sec.  307.  Section  321  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962  (19  U.8.C.  1931)  la  amended 
by  inserting  "(a) "  Immediately  before  "The", 
and  by  adding  the  following  new  subsection:' 

"(b)  Procedures  and  forms  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  designed  to  simplify  and  expe- 
dite the  provision  of  adjustment  assistance 
to  workers." 

INCREASED    ASSISTANCE    FOR    WORKERS 

Sec.  308.  (a)  Section  323(e)  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962  (19  U.S.C.  1942(e)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Whenever,  with  respect  to  any  week 
of  unemployment,  the  total  amount  payable 
to  an  adversely  affected  worker  as  remunera- 
tion for  services  performed  during  such 
week,  as  unemployment  Insurance,  as  a  train- 
ing allowance  referred  to  in  subsection  (d), 
and  as  a  trade  readjustment  allowance— 

"(1)  Is  less  than  100  percent  of  his  aver- 
age weekly  wage,  his  trade  readjustment  al- 
lowance shall  t)e  increased  by  the  amount  of 
such  Insufficiency,  or 

"(2)  is  more  than  100  percent  of  his  aver- 
age weekly  wage,  his  trade  readjustment  al- 
lowance shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
such  excess." 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  326(a) 
of  tbe  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  (19 
U.S.C.  1951(a))  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "To  this  end,  and  subj«ct  to  this  chap- 
ter, adversely  affected  workers  shall  be  af- 
forded, where  appropriate,  the  testing,  coun- 
seling, training,  and  placement  services  and 
supportive  and  other  services  provided  for 
under  any  Federal  Law." 

(c)  Section  338(4)  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962  (19  use.  1978(4))  is  amended 
by  adding  thereto  the  following  new  fourth 
sentence:  "For  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  authorized  to  issue 
regulations  providing  that  tbe  term  'total 
wages'  may  include  the  monetary  equivalent 
of  insurance,  retirement,  and  other  benefits 
obtained  In  addition  to  wages." 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (c)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  as- 
sistance under  chapter  3  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962  for  weeks  of  unemployment 
beginning  on  or  after  tbe  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

TARirr   ADJUSTMENT 

Sec.  309.  Section  361  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1963  (19  U.S.C.  1981)  is  amended 
■«  follows: 

(a)  Subeection  (a)(1)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting Immediately  before  the  period  ".  tak- 
ing Into  account  the  probable  effect  of  such 
Increase  or  Imposition  upon  consumers.  In- 
cluding the  price  and  availability  of  the  im- 
ported article  and  the  like  or  directly  com- 
petitive   domestic    article,    and    upon    com- 
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petition  In  the  domestic  markets  for  such 
irtlcles". 

(b)  Subsection  (d)(1)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

■■(d»  (1)  So  long  as  any  Increase  in,  or  im- 
position of,  any  duty  or  other  import  restric- 
tion pursuant  to  this  section  remains  in 
effect,  the  Tariff  Commission  shall  keep  under 
review,  and  make  annual  reports  to  the  Pres- 
ident on — 

"(A)  the  specific  efforts  being  made  by  the 
flrms  in  the  industry  concerned  to  adjust  to 
import  competition,  and  other  developments 
with  respect  to  such  Industry, 

"(B)  the  effect  of  such  Increase  or  imposi- 
tion upon  consvmiers.  Including  the  price  and 
svallablllty  of  the  Imported  article  and  the 
directly  competitive  article  produced  in  the 
United  States,  and  upon  competition  in  the 
domestic  markets  for  such  articles,  and 

"(C)  the  Impact  upon  United  States  ex- 
ports and  exporters  of  any  action  taken  by 
foreign  countries  as  a  consequence  of  such 
Increase  or  Imposition." 

(c)  Subsection  (d)  (2)  is  amended  to  read 
u  follows : 

"(d)  (2)  No  later  than  3  years  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  a  proclamation  providing  for 
the  Increase  in,  or  imposition  of,  any  duty  or 
other  import  restriction  pursuant  to  this 
section,  or  upon  request  of  the  President,  or 
upon  Its  own  motion,  the  Tariff  Commission 
siuUl  advise  the  President  of  Its  Judgment  as 
to  the  probable  economic  effect  on  the  in- 
dustry concerned  of  the  reduction  or  termi- 
nation of  such  increase  or  imposition." 

(d)  Subsection  (d)  (3)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing thereto  the  following  new  second  sen- 
tence:  "Such  petition  shall  Include  a  detailed 
•ccount  of  the  specific  efforts  made  by  the 
firms  in  the  Industry  to  adjust  to  Import 
(»mpetltion  after  the  effective  date  of  such 
Increase  or  imposition." 

(e)  Subsection  (d)  (4)  Is  amended  to  read 
u  follows : 

"(d)(4)  In  advising  the  President  under 
this  subsection  as  to  the  probable  economic 
effect  on  the  Industry  concerned,  the  Tariff 
(Commission  shall  take  Into  account  the  spe- 
cific efforts  made  by  tbe  firms  in  such  In- 
dustry to  adjust  to  Import  competition,  as 
well  as  all  other  economic  factors  which  it 
considers  relevant,  including  idling  of  pro- 
ductive facilities,  inability  to  operate  at  a 
level  of  reasonable  profit,  and  unemployment 
or  underemployment.  In  so  advising  the 
President,  the  Tariff  Commission  shall  also 
provide  Its  Judgment  as  to  the  probable  ef- 
fect of  the  reduction  or  elimination,  as  the 
case  may  be,  upon — 

"(A)  consumers.  Including  the  price  and 
svallablllty  of  the  Imported  article  and  the 
directly  competitive  article  produced  In  the 
United  States,  and  upon  competition  In  the 
domestic  markets  for  such  articles,  and 

"(B)  United  States  exports  and  exporters 
affected  by  any  action  taken  by  foreign  coun- 
tries as  a  consequence  of  the  increase  in,  or 
Imposition  of,  any  duty  or  other  Import 
restriction  pursuant  to  this  section." 

PtTBLICITY 

Sec.  310.  'Htle  III  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  chapter: 

"Chapter  6 — Publicity 
"puBLicrrr  or  adjustment  assistance 

PROGRAM 

■Sec.  371.  (a)  The  President  shall  take  all 
appropriate  steps  to  ensure  that  the  adjust- 
ment assistance  available  under  chapters  2 
and  3  i6  made  known  in  a  prompt  and  effec- 
tive manner  throughout  tbe  United  States 
to  persons  who  might  need  such  assistance. 
Including  persons  In  areas  of  substantial  un- 
employment as  determined  by  the  Depart- 
ment Of  Labor. 

"(b(  In  particular,  the  President  shall  dl- 
•wt    the    Departments    of    Commerce    and 


Labor,  and  such  other  agencies  as  he  deems 
appropriate — 

"(1)  to  use  their  services  and  programs 
in  the  several  States  to  furnish  Interested 
persons  with  Information  concerning  the 
various  kinds  of  adjustment  assistance  avail- 
able under  chapters  2  and  3  and  the  proce- 
dures for  obtaining  such  assistance,  and 

"(2)  to  provide  timely  and  appropriate 
assistance,  through  their  field  offices  in  the 
several  States,  to  any  person  seeking  to  apply 
for,  and  to  obtain,  adjustment  assistance 
under  chapters  2  and  3. 

"(c)  In  any  area  of  the  United  States 
where  a  language  other  than  English  is  used 
by  a  significant  number  of  persons,  the  Pres- 
ident shall  ensure  that  information  and  as- 
sistance under  this  chapter  are  provided  In 
both  English  and  such  other  language." 

AMENDMENTS    TO    ATTTOMOTIVE   PRODUCTS   TRADE 
ACT    OF     1965 

Sec.  311.  (a)  Section  302(a)  of  the  Auto- 
motive Products  Trade  Act  of  1965  (19  U.S.C. 
2022(a)  )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "After 
the  90th  day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  and  before  July  1,  1968,  a  peti- 
tion under  section  301"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "A  petition  under  section  301". 

(b)  The  heading  of  section  302  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "special 
AUTHoRrrY". 

(c)  Subsections  (c),  (d).  and  (g)(2)  of 
section  302  of  such  Act  are  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  primary  factor"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "a  substantial  fac- 
tor". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  petitions  flled 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
except  that — 

(1)  such  amendments  shall  apply  only 
with  respect  to  dislocations  which  began 
after  June  30,  1968,  and 

(2)  such  amendments  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  dislocations  which  began  after 
June  30,  1968,  and  before  July  1,  1971,  only 
if  the  petition  is  flled  on  or  before  the 
90th  day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

TITLE  IV— NON-TARIFF  BARRIERS  TO 
TRADE  LIBERALIZATION  OF  NON-TAR- 
IFF  BARRIERS   TO   TRADE 

Sec.  401.  (a)  The  Congress  flnds  that  non- 
tariff  barriers  and  other  distortions  of  in- 
ternational trade  are  reducing  the  growth 
of  foreign  markete  for  the  products  of 
United  States  agriculture,  industry,  min- 
ing, and  commerce,  diminishing  the  In- 
tended mutual  beneflts  of  reciprocal  tariff 
concessions,  and  preventing  the  develop- 
ment of  open  and  non-discrlmlatory  trade 
among  nations.  It  Is  the  will  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  take  all  appropriate  and 
feasible  steps  within  his  power  to  reduce 
and  eliminate  non-tariff  barriers  and  other 
distortions  of  international  trade  in  order 
to  further  the  objective  of  establishing  fair 
and  equivalent  conditions  of  access  to  mar- 
kets throughout  the  world. 

(b)  As  a  means  of  pursuing  this  objective, 
the  President  Is  urged  to  negotiate  agree- 
ments with  other  countries  and  Instrumen- 
talities providing  for  the  reciprocal  reduction 
or  elimination  of  non-tariff  barriers  and 
other  distortions  of  international  trade,  with 
tbe  objective  of  establishing  fair  and  equiva- 
lent conditions  of  access  for  the  articles  con- 
cerned. Including  agricultural  and  industrial 
articles,  to  the  markets  of  all  the  parties 
concerned.  No  such  negotiation  should  take 
place,  however,  imtil  all  interested  persons 
have  been  given  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
present  their  views  on  any  proposed  agree- 
ment, until  the  President  has  obtained  the 
advice  of  the  Tariff  Commission  on  the  prob- 
able economic  effect  of  such  agreement,  and 
only  on  the  condition  that  such  agreement 
shall  not  enter  into  force  In  the  United  States 
until  the  enactment  of  any  necessary  Imple- 
menting legislation. 


(c)  Subsection  (b!  shall  in  no  way  be 
construed  as  prior  approval  of  any  legisla- 
tion that  may  be  necessary  to  Implement  an 
agreement  concerning  non -tariff  barriers  and 
other  distortions  of  international  trade. 

(d)  Before  each  negotiation  under  this 
section,  the  President  shall,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  select  two  members  (not  of 
the  same  political  party)  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  and  shall,  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
select  two  members  (not  of  tbe  same  political 
party)  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  who 
shall  be  accredited  as  members  of  the  United 
States  delegation  to  such  negotiation. 

ELIMINATION    OF    AMERICAN    SELLING    PRICB 
SYSTEM 

Sec.  402.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized  to 
proclaim  such  modlflcatlons  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  (19  U.S.C. 
1203)  as  are  required  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out — 

(1)  part  II  of  tbe  Agreement  Relating 
Principally  to  Chemicals,  Supplementary  to 
the  Geneva  (1967)  Protocol  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  concluded 
among  the  European  Economic  Community, 
Switzerland,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States  in  Geneva  on  June  30  1967 
and 

(2)  the  Agreement  effected  in  Geneva  on 
June  30,  1967,  by  an  exchange  of  notes  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan  relating 
to  certain  canned  clams  and  wool-knit 
gloves. 

(b)  With  respect  to  certain  footwear  pres- 
ently provided  for  in  item  700.60  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States,  tbe 
President  Is  authorized — 

(1)  to  enter  into  a  trade  agreement  pro- 
viding for  the  replacement  of  item  700.60  by 
one  or  more  new  Items  having  product  de- 
scriptions and  rates  of  duty  found  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  result  in  duties  sub- 
stantially equivalent  to  those  resulting  from 
the  present  law,  which  ratee  of  duty  shall  be 
applied  to  values  determined  in  accordance 
with  the  methods  of  valuation,  other  than 
American  seUlng  price,  provided  for  in  sec- 
Uon  402  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U  S  C 
1401a);  and 

(2)  to  proclaim  such  modlfloatlona  of 
subpart  A  (Footwear)  of  part  1  of  schedule 
7  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
as  are  required  or  appropriate  to  carry  out 
such  agreement  and  necessary  to  simplify 
product  descriptions  and  eliminate  anoma- 
lies of  classlflcatlon. 

(c)  In  a  proclamation  Issued  pursuant  to 
this  section,  the  President  is  authorized  to 
simplify  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
Statee  by  consolidating  article  descriptions, 
without  ohanglng  rates  of  duty,  with  re- 
spect to  articles  which  will  be  subject  to 
full  concession  rates  of  duty  that  are  iden- 
tical to  one  another  in  colimin  numbered  1 
and  to  rates  of  duty  that  are  identical  to 
one  another  In  column  numbered  2.  Any  such 
consolidation  shall  become  effective  on  the 
date  the  full  concession  rates  of  duty  become 
effective  for  such  articles. 

(d)  The  President  is  authorized  at  any 
time  to  terminate,  in  whole  or  In  part,  any 
proclamation  Issued  pursuant  to  this  section. 

APPLICATION  OF  BELATED  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  403.  (a)  For  purposes  of  section  256(4) 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  (19 
U.S.C.  1886(4) ) ,  each  ftUl  concession  rate  of 
duty  proclaimed  pursuant  to  section  402  of 
this  Act  Increased  by  100  percent  thereof 
shall  be  treated  as  the  rate  of  duty  existing 
on  July  1,  1967. 

(b)  For  ptirposes  of  general  headnote  4  of 
the  Tarts  Schedules  of  the  United  States  ( 19 
U.S.C.  1202),  a  rate  of  duty  proclaimed  pur- 
suant to  section  402  of  this  Act  shall  be 
treated  as  a  rate  at  duty  proclaimed  pur- 
suant to  a  concession  granted  In  a  trade 
agreement. 
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coiTSSQUXNTUL  AKKinismm  or  tautf 
scHKiiTn.KS  or  tTNrncD  statcs 

Sxc.  404.  Aa  oT  the  effective  date  of  a  proc- 
lamation Issued  pursuant  to  section  402(a) 
or  40a(b)  ot  tbla  Act,  tbe  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States  are  amended  by  those  of 
the  following  pAragrapha  which  apply  to  the 
articles  to  which  such  proclamation  relates: 

(X)  Part  3E  of  schedule  1  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  rate  of  duty  in  column  num- 
bered a  for  Item  114.06  and  by  Inserting  in 
such  column  ■M*  per  lb."  and  •36%  ad  val." 
for  the  articles  provided  for  In  items  114.04 
and  114.06.  respectively,  proclaimed  pursuant 
to  section  403  ( a )  of  this  Act.  and  by  striking 
out  headnote  1  and  the  headnote  heading 
preceding   it. 

(3)  Part  I  of  schedule  4  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  rates  of  duty  In  column 
numbered  a  In  subparts  B  acd  C  and  by  In- 
serting In  such  column  "7c  per  lb.  +  76% 
ad  val."  for  the  articles  provided  for  In  each 
Item  proclaimed  pursuant  to  section  402(a) 
of  this  Act.  and  by  striking  out  headnot«e  4 
and  5  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof: 

"4.  The  ad  valorem  rates  provided  for  In 
this  part  shall  be  applied  to  values  deter- 
mined m  accordance  with  the  methods  of 
valuation  provided  for  In  section  40a(a) 
through  (d)  of  this  Act  (10  T7.S.C.  1401a(a) 
through  (d))." 

(3)  Part  lA  of  schedule  7  is  amended  by 
providing  for  the  on«  or  more  new  Items  re- 
ferred to  In  secUon  40a(b)(l)  of  this  Act 
a  rate  of  duty  in  column  numbered  3  that  Is 
twice  the  rate  provided  in  column  numbered 
1  for  such  Item  or  itenu.  respectively,  and 
by  striking  out  headnot«  3(b)  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof : 

"(b)  The  ad  valorem  rates  provided  for 
In  the  Items  proclaimed  in  such  proclanta- 
tion  as  may  be  Issued  puivuant  to  section 
402 (b)(1)  of  the  International  Trade  Act 
of  1971  shall  be  applied  to  values  determined 
In  accordance  with  the  methods  of  valuation 
provided  for  in  section  403(a)  through  (d) 
of  this  Act  (19  U.S.C.  1401a  (a)  through 
(d)).- 

(4)  Part  IC  of  schedule  7  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  rate  of  duty  In  column  num- 
bered 3  for  Item  704.95  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "40<  per  lb.  +  35%  ad  val".  and 
by  striking  out  headnote  4  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof: 

"4.  The  ad  valorem  rates  provided  for  in 
Item  704.55  shall  be  applied  to  values  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  the  methods  of 
valuation  provided  for  In  section  403 (a) 
through  (d)  of  this  Act  (19  C.S.C.  1401a  (a) 
through  (d) )." 

CONSXQCKNTIAL    AMCNDUKNTS    Or    OTHXX    PKO- 

visioNs  or  TAEirr  act  or  i«3o 
Sbc.  406.  As  of  the  date  the  American  sell- 
ing price  system  of  customs  valuation  is 
eliminated,  pursuant  to  sections  402  and  404 
of  this  Act.  for  all  articles  now  subject  to 
that  system — 

(1)  Section  336  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
( 19  U.S.C.  1336)  Is  amended  by  striking  out — 

(A)  subsection    (b), 

(B)  "and  In  basis  of  value"  In  subsec- 
tion (c). 

(C)  "or  in  basis  of  value"  In  subsections 
(d)  and  (f),  and 

(D)  subsection  (J). 

(3)  Section  403  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
(19  use.  1401a)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
everything  In  subsection  (a)  which  follows 
"constructed  value"  and  precedes  the  pe- 
riod, and  by  striking  out  subsection  (e). 

(3)  Section  40aa  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
(19  U.S.C.  1403)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
everything  In  subsection  (a)  which  follows 
"cost  of  production"  and  precedes  the  pe- 
riod, and  by  striking  out  subsection  (g). 


TITLE      V— COBi4MERClAL      AGREEMENTS 

WITH  CERTAIN   COUNTRIES 

AtrrHoarrr    to    bntkr    into    coMMxaciAL 

ACBXZICKNTS 

Sec.  501.  In  the  case  of  a  country  with 
which  the  United  States  has  diplomatic  re- 
lations, but  to  the  products  of  which  it  de- 
nies most-favored-natlon  treatment,  the 
President  may  make  a  commercial  agree- 
ment with  such  country  providing  such 
treatment  to  one  or  more  products  of  that 
country  whenever  he  determines  that  such 
agreement  Is  In  the  national  interest  and  is 
likely  to  result  In  commercial  benefits  to  the 
United  States  equivalent  to  those  provided 
by  the  agreement  to  the  other  party. 

BKNKrrr  to   bc  paovioEo   bt  commkxciai. 

ACRZXMCNTS 

S«c  503  The  commercial  beneflts  to  the 
United  States  to  be  obtained  in  a  com- 
mercial agreement  may  be  of  the  following 
kind,  but  need  not  be  restricted  thereto: 

(a)  arrangements  for  the  protection  of 
Industrial  rights  and  processes: 

(b)  arrangements  for  the  settlement  of 
commercial  differences  and  disputes: 

(C)  arrangemenW  for  partlclpat4on  In 
trade  fairs  and  exhibits,  for  sending  of 
trade  missions,  and  for  facilitation  of  en- 
try and  travel  of  commercial  representa- 
tives; or 

(d)  most-favored-natlon  treatment  with 
respect  to  duties  or  other  restrictions  on 
the  Imports  of  the  products  of  the  United 
States,  and  other  arrangements  that  may 
secure  market  access  and  assure  fair  treat- 
ment for  products  of  the  United  States. 

PROVISIONS     TO     BB     INCLUDBD     IN     COMMERCIAl. 
AGREKMENTS 

Sec.  503.  A  commercial  agreement  shall — 

(a)  be  limited  to  an  initial  period  spec- 
ified in  the  agreement  which  shall  be  no 
more  than  3  years  from  the  time  the  agree- 
ment  becomes  effective. 

( b )  be  subject  to  suspension  or  termination 
In  whole  or  In  part  at  any  time  upon  rea- 
sonable notice: 

fc)  provide  for  consultations  at  regular 
Intervals  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the 
operation  of  the  agreement  and  relevant  as- 
pects of  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  other  party;  and 

(d)  be  renewable  for  additional  periods, 
each  not  to  exceed  three  years. 

EXTKMSION  OP  BENBTITS  OF  MOST-FAVORED- 
NATION  TREATMENT 

Sec.  504.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  a 
commercial  agreement  and  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  any  other  law.  the  Presi- 
dent may  by  proclamation  extend,  for  the 
period  of  effectiveness  of  the  agreement,  most- 
favored-natlon  treatment  to  one  or  more 
products  of  the  other  party. 

(b)  The  President  may  at  any  Ume  sus- 
pend or  terminate  in  whole  or  In  part  any 
proclamation  issued  under  subsection  (a). 
The  President  shall  suspend  or  terminate 
such  proclamation  whenever  he  determines 
that— 

( 1 )  the  other  party  Is  no  longer  fulfilling 
its  obligations  under  the  agreement;  or 

(3)  the  suspension  or  termination  of  the 
agreement  Is  in  the  national   Interest. 

RBQtnREMENTS  FOR  MTCOTIATIONS 

Sec.  505.  Before  the  negotiation  of  a  com- 
mercial agreement  under  this  title,  the 
President — 

( 1 )  shall  seek  information  and  advice  with 
respect  to  such  agreement  from  the  interested 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  United 
States  Government,  from  Interested  persons, 
and  from  such  other  sources  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate;  and 

(2)  shall,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
select  two  members  (not  of  the  same  politi- 
cal party)  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  shall,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of   the  President  of  the  Senate,  select 


two  members  (not  of  the  same  political 
party)  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  who 
shall  be  accredited  as  members  of  the  United 
States  delegation  to  such  negotiation. 

TRANSMiaSION    OF    REPORTS    TO    CONCRBSS 

Bec.  606.  The  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  an  annual  report  on  the  commercial 
agreements  program  instituted  under  this 
title.  Such  report  shall  Include  Information 
regarding  negotiations,  beneflts  obtained  as 
a  result  of  commercial  agreements,  the  texts 
of  any  such  agreements,  and  other  Informa- 
tion relating  to  the  program. 

RELATION    TO    OTHER     UkWS 

Sec  607.  (a)  This  title  shall  not  apply  to 
any  agreement  made  with  a  country  whose 
products  are  receiving,  when  such  agreement 
Is  made,  the  beneflts  of  trade  agreement  con- 
cessions extended  pursuant  to  section  231(b) 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1963  ( 19  U  S  C 
1861(b)). 

(b)  General  headnote  3(e)  to  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  (19  US.C. 
1303)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately 
before  the  colon  ".  unless  a  proclamation  is 
In  effect  with  respect  to  such  country  or  area 
under  section  504(a)  of  the  International 
Trade  Act  of  1971". 

(c)  Headnote  4  to  part  5B  of  schedule  1 
of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
(19  use  1302)  Is  repealed 

TITLE  VI— ENCOURAGEMENT  OP 
EXPORTS 

DRAWBACK    Or    CERTAIN    DlTriXS    AND    INDtRECT 
TAXES 

Sec.  601.  (a)  Section  313(b)  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  (19  use.  1313(b))  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "of  the  same  kind  and  qual- 
ity" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "of  a  sim- 
ilar kind  and  quality". 

(b)  Section  313  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
(19  use.  1313)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(k)  Whenever  the  President  determines 
that  such  action  is  In  the  national  Interest. 
he  is  authorized,  upon  the  exportation  of 
articles  manufactured  or  produced  In  the 
United  states,  to  allow  as  drawback  an 
amount  equal  to  such  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral taxes  as  he  flnds  are  borne  by  such  ex- 
ported articles  and  by  merchandise,  services, 
and  property  used  In  the  manufacture  or 
production   of  such   articles." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  take  ef- 
fect on  the  90th  day  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this   Act. 

TITLE  Vn— UNPAIR  IMPORT 
COMPETITION 

ANTISUMPINO    ACT,     l»ai 

Sec.  701.  (a)  Section  201(a)  of  the  Anti- 
dumping Act,  1921  (19  use.  160(a|).  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  tbe 
first   sentence   the   following   new   sentence: 

"In  determining  whether  an  industry  In 
the  United  States  Is  being  or  Is  likely  to  be 
injured,  the  said  Commission  shall  consider 
whether  the  Industry  is  suffering,  or  Is  likely 
to  suffer,  from  depressed  prices,  a  decline 
In  production,  and  unemployment  or  under- 
employment." 

(b)  Section  201  of  the  Antidumping  Act, 
1921  (19  U.S.e.  160),  U  amended  by  adding 
thereto    the    following    new    subsections: 

"(d)  During  the  course  of  each  dumping 
Investigation  under  this  section,  public  hear- 
ings shall  be  held,  after  reasonable  notice, 
pertaining  to.  and  In  advance  of.  the  Sec- 
retary's determination  with  respect  to  fair 
value  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
and  the  Commission's  determination  with 
respect  to  an  Industry  of  the  United  States 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  A 
transcript  shall  be  made  of  all  testimony  and 
exhibits  presented  at  such  hearing. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  make  his  deter- 
mination under  subsection  (a»  of  this  section 
within  6  months  after  the  question  of  dump- 
ing has  been  raised  by  or  presented  to  him 


or  any  person  to  whom  authority  under  this 
section  has  been  delegated.  If,  however,  prior 
to  the  termination  of  the  6  months,  the  Sec- 
retary makes  and  publishes  In  the  Federal 
Register  a  flndlng  that  a  fair  and  thorough 
investigation  cannot  be  made  within  that 
time,  the  Secretary  shall  have  up  to  3  addi- 
tional months  within  which  to  make  his 
detennlnatlon. 

"(f)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
question  of  dumping  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  raised  or  presented  on  the  date  on 
which  a  notice  Is  published  In  tbe  Federal 
Register  that  Information  relating  to  dump- 
ing has  been  received  In  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary." 

(c)  Section  202(b)  (3)  and  section  202(c) 
(2)  of  the  Antidumping  Act,  1921  (19  U.S.C. 
161(b)  (2)  and  (c)  (2)  ),  is  each  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(2)  other  differences  In  circumstances  of 
sale.  Including,  but  not  limited  to.  differ- 
ences In  terms  of  sale,  credit  terms,  and 
advertising,  distribution,  and  marketing 
costs,  so  long  as  such  differences  may  be 
reasonably  related  to  the  sale  of  the  foreign 
merchandise  under  consideration,  or". 

(d)  Section  202  of  the  Antidumping  Act, 
1931  (19  U.S.C.  161),  Is  amended  by  adding 
thereto  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  basis  for  the  finding  made  under 
section  201(a)  no  longer  exists  with  respect 
to  all  or  any  part  of  the  foreign  merchandise 
covered  by  such  flndlng,  he  shall  modify  or 
revoke  such  flndlng." 

(e)  Section  210  of  the  Antidumping  Act, 
1931  (19  U.S.C.  160) ,  is  amended  by  Iruertlng 
"(a)"  Immediately  before  "That"  and  adding 
thereto  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  determination  of  the  Secretary 
and  of  the  Commission  under  section  301  (a) 
shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  review  In  the 
United  States  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent 
Appeals  In  the  manner  prescribed  In  section 
2113  of  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code." 

(f)  Section  213  of  the  Antidumping  Act, 
1921  (19  use.  171),  is  redesignated  sec- 
tion 214,  and  the  following  new  section  is 
inserted  Immediately  following  section  212: 

"RULES  AND  RXCtJLATlONS 

"Sec  213.  The  Secretary  shall  make  rules 
and  regulations  necessary  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  Act.  Such  rules  and  regulations 
shall  be  of  sufficient  speclflclty  to  afford  any 
Interested  person  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  determine  whether  a  class  or  kind  of  for- 
eign merchandise  Is  likely  to  be  sold  In  the 
United  States  at  less  than  fair  value." 

(g)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  through  (f)  of  this  section  shall  take  ef- 
fect on  the  180th  day  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

COUNTERVAILING  DUTT  LAW 

Sec  703.  (a)  Section  303  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1303)  U  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"COUNTERVAILING   DtTTIES 

"Sec  303.  (a)(1)  Whenever  any  country, 
dependency,  colony,  province,  or  other  polit- 
ical subdivision  of  government,  person, 
partnership,  association,  cartel,  or  corpora- 
tion, shall  pay  or  bestow,  directly  or  Indirect- 
ly, any  cotuity  or  grant  upon  the  manufac- 
ttire  or  production  or  export  of  any  article 
or  merchandise  manufactured  or  produced 
In  such  country,  dependency,  colony,  prov- 
ince, or  other  political  subdivision  of  gov- 
ernment, then  upon  the  Importation  of  such 
arUcle  or  merchandise  Into  the  United  SUtes, 
whether  the  same  shall  be  Imported  directly 
from  the  country  of  production  or  otherwise, 
and  whether  such  article  or  merchandise  Is 
Imported  in  the  same  condition  as  when  ex- 
ported from  the  country  of  production  or 
has  been  changed  In  condition  by  remanu- 
facture  or  otherwise,  there  shall  be  levied  and 
paid,  In  all  such  cases,  in  addition  to  any 
duties  otherwise  Imposed,  a  duty  equal  to  the 
net  amount  of  such  bounty  or  grant,  how- 


ever the  same  be  paid  or  bestowed.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  determine,  within 
12  months  after  the  date  on  which  the  ques- 
tion Is  presented  to  him,  whether  any  bounty 
or  grant  Is  being  paid  or  bestowed. 

"(2)  In  tbe  case  of  any  Imported  article 
or  merchandise  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse,  for  consumption  on  or  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1975,  duties  may  be  Imposed  under 
this  section  only  If  there  Is  an  affirmative 
determination  by  the  Tariff  Commission  un- 
der subsection  (b)(1). 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
from  time  to  time  ascertain  and  determine, 
or  estimate,  the  net  amount  of  each  such 
bounty  or  grant,  and  shall  declare  the  net 
amount  so  determined  or  estimated. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
make  all  regulations  he  may  deem  necessary 
for  the  Identification  of  such  articles  and 
merchandise  and  for  the  aseessment  and 
collection  of  tbe  duties  under  this  section. 
All  determinations  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  subsection  and  all  determlnatlcns  by 
the  Tariff  Commission  under  subsection  (b) 
(1),  whether  affirmative  or  negative,  shall  be 
published   In   the   Federal   Register. 

"(b)(1)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  tbe 
Treasury  has  determined  under  subsection 
(a)  that  a  bounty  or  grant  Is  being  paid  or 
bestowed  with  respect  to  any  article  or  mer- 
chandise entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house, for  consumption  on  or  after  January  1, 

1975,  he  shall— 

"(A)  so  advise  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission,  and  the  Commission  shall  de- 
termine within  3  months  thereafter,  and  af- 
ter such  Investigation  as  It  deems  necessary, 
whether  an  Industry  In  tbe  United  States  Is 
being  or  Is  likely  to  be  materially  injured, 
or  is  prevented  from  being  established,  by 
reason  of  the  Importation  of  such  article  or 
merchandise  Into  the  United  States;  and 
the  Commission  shall  notify  the  Secretary 
of  its  determination;  and 

"(B)  require,  under  such  regulations  as  be 
may  prescribe,  tbe  suspension  of  liquidation 
as  to  such  article  or  merchandise  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consump- 
tion, on  or  after  the  30th  day  after  tbe  date 
of  tbe  publication  In  tbe  Federal  Register  of 
his  determination  under  subsection  (a)(1), 
and  such  suspension  of  liquidation  shall 
continue  until  the  further  order  of  the  Sec- 
retary or  until  be  has  made  public  an  order 
as  provided  for  in  parsigrapb  (2)  of  this 
subsection. 

■'(2)  If  the  determination  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  under  subparagraph  (A)  is  In 
the  affirmative,  tbe  Secretary  shall  make 
public  an  order  directing  the  assessment  and 
collection  of  duties  In  tbe  amount  of  such 
bounty  or  grant  as  Is  from  time  to  time  as- 
certained and  determined,  or  estimated,  un- 
der subsection  (a) . 

"(c)  An  affirmative  determination  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  subsection 
(a)  (1)  with  respect  to  any  Imported  article 
or  merchandise  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse,  for  consumption  ( 1 )  before  Jan- 
uary 1,  1975,  or   (2)   on  or  after  January  1, 

1976,  but  with  respect  to  which  the  Tariff 
Commission  has  made  an  affirmative  deter- 
mination under  subsection  (b)  (1),  shall  ap- 
ply with  respect  to  articles  entered,  or  with- 
drawn from  warehouse,  for  consumption  on 
or  after  tbe  30th  day  after  the  date  of  tbe 
publication  In  the  Federal  Register  of  such 
determination  by  tbe  Secretary. 

"(d)  During  the  course  of  each  Investiga- 
tion under  this  section,  public  hearings  shall 
be  held,  after  reasonable  notice,  pertaining 
to.  and  In  advance  of.  any  determination  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasviry  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  of  the  Tariff  Commission  under 
subsection  (b)(1).  A  transcript  shall  be 
made  of  all  testimony  and  exhibits  pre- 
sented at  such  bearing. 

"(e)  Whenever  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury determines  that  the  basis  for  his  deter- 
mination under  subsection  (a)  or  his  order 


under  subsection  (b)  (2)  no  longer  exists 
with  respect  to  all  or  any  part  of  the  mer- 
chandise Involved,  he  shall  modify  or  revoke 
such  determination  or  order. 

"(f)  Any  determination  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  under  subsection  (a)  and  of 
tbe  Tariff  Commission  under  subsection 
(b)(1)  shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  review 
In  tbe  United  States  Court  of  Customs  and 
F>atent  Appeals  in  the  manner  prescribed  In 
section  2112  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

"(g)  In  recognition  of  the  authority  given 
to  the  Tariff  Commission  by  subsection  (b), 
tbe  President  is  urged  to  negotiate  an  inter- 
national agreement  with  other  countries  that 
would  Impose  significant  and  enforceable 
restraints  upon  their  use  of  subsidies  (or 
other  Incentives  having  the  effect  of  sub- 
sidies) on  both  agricultural  and  Industrial 
exports.  However,  such  authority  given  to  tbe 
Tariff  Commission  shall  terminate  upon  any 
date  prior  to  January  1 ,  1975,  which  the  Con- 
gress by  concurrent  resolution  or  the  Presi- 
dent by  proclamation  may  designate." 

(b)  (1)  Elxcept  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2) ,  tbe  amendments  made  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(2)  Tbe  last  sentence  of  section  303 (a)  (1) 
of  tbe  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (as  added  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section)  shall  apply  only 
with  respect  to  questions  presented  on  or 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

UNFAIR  PRACTICES  LAW 

Sec.  703.  Section  337(d)  of  tbe  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1337(d))  U  amended  to 
read  as  f ollo«rs : 

"(d)  The  final  findings  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  transmitted  with  the  record  to 
the  President  at  the  earliest  practicable 
time,  but  not  later  than  6  months  after  the 
date  on  which  tbe  complaint  Is  filed  or  tbe 
Investigation  Is  begun  upon  Its  own  Initia- 
tive. If,  however,  prior  to  the  termination  of 
the  6  months,  the  Commission  makes  and 
publishes  In  the  Federal  Register  a  deter- 
mination that  Its  final  findings  cannot  rea- 
sonably be  made  within  that  time,  the  Com- 
mission shall  have  up  to  3  additional  months 
within  which  to  make  such  findings." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  cosponsor  of  the 
bill,  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  first,  I  ap- 
preciate greatly  the  proposal  which  is 
now  being  made  with  respect  to  trade 
legislation.  Secondly,  I  wish  to  underline 
what  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harris)  has  already  made  clear — that 
we  felt  we  needed  a  positive  alternative 
to  the  Trade  Act  of  1970  to  which  we  ob- 
jected, which  was  heavily  loaded  with 
quotas,  and  which  we  felt,  at  the  end 
of  the  last  session,  would  bring  our  trade 
wars  harmful  alike  to  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  and  the  world  and  detri- 
mental to  the  world's  peace. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  if  he 
would  join  me  in  a  few  thoughts  about 
what  is  occurring  in  the  world  with  re- 
spect to  trade,  because  it  seems  to  me 
we  have  a  very  special  message  in  this 
bill  with  respect  to  Japan  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  European  Common  Market. 

First  with  respect  to  Japan,  as  recently 
as  this  morning  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce testified  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, saying  that  negotiations  for  a  volun- 
tary textile  agreement  on  woolen  and 
manmade  fibers  have  continued  rather 
desultorily,  but  have  continued,  since 
the  end  of  last  year,  and  he  does  not  yet 
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see  a  result.  He  made  it  clear,  however, 
that  the  administration  is  serious  about 
the  need,  in  his  judgment,  for  some  lund 
of  quota  bill  regulating  imports  of 
woolen  and  manmade  textile  and  ap- 
parels In  the  absence  of  an  agreement 
with  Japan.  Such  an  agreement  is,  in 
turn,  the  key  to  an  agreement  with  other 
coimtries  whose  exports  to  this  coimtry, 
it  is  felt.  In  their  weight  and  Immediacy, 
bear  too  heavily  on  the  American  ability 
to  absorb  that  kind  of  competition. 

Mr.  President,  this  Ir  extremely  serious, 
for  this  reason:  If  we  have  a  quota  bill 
for  aixything,  it  is  our  conviction,  and  we 
expressed  it  last  year,  that  we  are  likely 
to  have  a  Christmas  tree  bill  with  quotas 
for  many  products.  As  the  hearings  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  91st 
Congress  made  clear,  many  industries 
have  a  better  case  for  special  protection 
than  the  textile  industry.  Retaliation  in- 
evitably would  result  and  we  again  woiild 
face  the  real  and  present  danger  of  a 
trade  war  which  could  be  so  very  harm- 
ful to  the  world's  economy,  including  the 
economy  of  the  most  powerful  nation  on 
earth,  ourselves.  That  is  one  threat. 

I  must  strongly  hope,  as  Secretary 
Stans  himself  hoped  this  morning,  that 
statesmanship  both  in  the  United  States 
and  Japan  could  resolve  this  dilemma 
and  thiis  obviate  the  need  for  the  admin- 
istration's backing  any  kind  of  quota 
bill,  even  in  this  area  of  textiles. 

The  other  point  I  wish  to  make  to  my 
colleagues  is  with  respect  to  the  Eiiro- 
pean  Common  Market.  We  are  now  en- 
gaged in  a  great  effort  to  bring  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  perhaps  a  few 
other  European  coimtries  of  the  so-called 
EFTA  group  into  the  Common  Market. 
The  enlargement  of  the  Common  Market 
to  include  the  United  Kingdom  and  other 
applicant  nations  is  critically  essential, 
in  my  judgment  and  that  of  many  others, 
to  the  future  progression  of  the  eco- 
nomics and  politics  cf  the  free  world  and 
for  strengthening  the  prospects  of  world 
peace. 

Yet,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the 
European  Common  Market  itself  is  well 
down  the  road  to  creating  a  preferential 
trading  system  with  certain  States  bor- 
dering on  the  Mediterranean  and  with 
selected  African  states,  primarily  those 
which,  in  previous  times,  had  an  admin- 
istrative relationship  with  Prance.  Such 
preferential  arrangements  are  an  open 
violation  of  the  Most  Favored  Nation 
Provision  and  in  contradiction  to  the 
scheme  of  non-reciprocal,  generalized 
tariff  preferences  for  the  developing  na- 
tions of  the  world.  The  scheme  has  been 
recently  agreed  to  by  120  nations  of  the 
world  in  the  25th  anniversary  session  of 
the  United  Nations. 

In  addition,  there  is  the  complication 
of  the  Cominon  Market  agricultural  pol- 
icy of  the  European  Common  Market 
which  Is  highly  protectionist  In  its  im- 
plications. If  the  Common  Market  per- 
sists in  these  courses,  then  again  a  re- 
sponse Is  likely  to  be  triggered  in  the 
United  States  of  a  highly  protectionist 
character  which  would  not  serve  the  best 
interests  of  the  free  world. 

Again,  Mr.  I^esldent,  I  hope  that 
statesmanship    and  a  bit>ader  outlook 


will  prevail  in  the  European  Common 
Market,  as  in  the  textile  negotiations 
with  Japan. 

The  legislation  which  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  has  Introduced  for  him- 
self, the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MoNDALK),  myself,  and  others,  is  ex- 
pressly tailored  to  give  the  President, 
flexible  authority  to  deal  with  emerging 
trade  problems.  Rather  than  using  the 
cutlass,  we  propose  to  lise  the  scalpel,  and 
we  put  the  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive to  do  so. 

I  have  emphasized  the  complexity,  the 
interconnection,  and  the  delicacy  of 
these  problems,  Mr.  President,  only  be- 
cause I  wish  to  emphasize  the  soundness 
of  the  remedies  proposed,  including  im- 
proved adjustment  systems,  liberalizing 
the  escape  clause  under  the  US.  trade 
laws,  calling  for  action  against  nontariff 
barriers,  giving  the  President  authority 
to  open  trade  negotiations  with  Eastern 
Europe,  and  providing  export  Incen- 
tives among  other  provisions. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  will  bear  with  me  an- 
other Instant — I  think  it  Is  critically  im- 
portant— I  just  wish  our  voices — those  of 
Senator  Harris,  Senator  Mondale,  my- 
self, and  the  rest  of  us — could  be  loud 
enough,  in  a  symbolic  sense,  to  be  heard 
by  all  the  people  of  the  coimtry  and  all 
our  colleagues.  I  cannot  overestimate 
this,  Mr.  President,  and  last  year  we  had 
a  foretaste  of  the  tensions  which  can  be 
created  within  the  free  world,  among  the 
nations  who  are  our  best  friends,  the 
dangers  from  imwise  trade  moves 
whether  they  originate  in  Japan,  in  the 
European  Common  Market,  or  in  the 
United  States.  I  think  it  is  our  duty,  be- 
cause we  have  a  representative  form  of 
Oovemment — we  are  sent  here  for  a  term 
of  years,  to  look  at  the  situation  at  least 
over  a  period  of  years,  not  just  for  the 
immediate  transitory  problems  of  today 
and  tomorrow. 

We  have  a  duty,  in  my  judgment  a 
solemn  duty,  to  call  to  the  people's  at- 
tention how  right  here  with  the  bill  there 
could  be  the  genesis  of  either  a  future 
of  trade  peace  or  a  future  of  conflict,  a 
future  of  reason  and  economic  well-being 
for  the  world,  with  an  opportimlty  to 
close  the  gap  between  the  developing  and 
the  developed  nations — which  is  widen- 
ing, not  closing,  as  matters  stand  today — 
or  a  period  of  economic  depression  for 
the  whole  of  mankind.  The  economic  will 
bring  of  the  world  Is  dependent  on 
amicable  and  expanding  trading  rela- 
tionships. These  things  are  directly  in- 
herent in  this  very  bill,  one  of  the  most 
important  submitted  to  this  Congress, 
which  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harris)  Is  submitting  for  all  of  us  here 
today.  I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  com- 
mentators, editors,  those  who  make  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  our  colleagues  will  take 
the  deep  Interest  in  the  question  which  is 
here  posed  and  which  so  very  urgently 
deserves  attention. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distingiilshed  Senator  from  New 
York.  I  concur  in  the  sentiments  which 
he  has  expressed. 


S.  835— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
ALASKAN  NATIVE  CLAIMS  SET- 
TLEMENT   ACT    OF    1971 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  the 
Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  of 
1971,  a  bill  designed  to  provide  justice 
for  the  Eskimos,  Indians,  and  Aleuts  of 
Alaska.  The  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kinnedy) 
and  I  announced  our  intention  on  Feb- 
ruary 9  to  introduce  this  bill.  We  have 
since  been  joined  by  Senators  Gravel, 
Stevens,  by  request.  Hart,  McGovirn, 
Cranston,  TtrNNSY,  Mondale,  and 
Hughes. 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (8.  835)  to  provide  for  the 
settlement  of  certain  land  claims  of  Alas- 
ka Natives,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Harris  for  himself  and 
other  Senators,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  bill  basically  sets 
forth  the  position  of  the  Alaska  Fed- 
eration of  Natives.  It  is  an  alternative 
to  S.  35,  a  bill  which  has  previously  been 
Introduced  and  is  now  pending  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs.  The  bill  basically  provides  for 
60  million  acres  in  settlement  for  the 
Alaska  Natives,  as  well  as  making  provi- 
sions in  other  Important  respects  which 
we  have  previousy  discussed  here  In  the 
Senate,  both  during  this  session  and  the 
last.  Hearings  are  beginning  in  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  to- 
morrow, Mr.  President,  and  I  intend  to 
be  there  at  that  time  and  speak  out 
against  the  pending  bill,  S.  35,  and  in  fa- 
vor of  this  bill,  which  I  think  more  near- 
ly represents  justice  and  equity  for  the 
Natives  of  Alaska. 

I  think  it  Is  highly  Important  that  the 
attention  of  Indian  organizations  and 
tribes  all  over  America  be  fociised  on  this 
issue.  I  believe  if  that  is  done  and  if  there 
is  a  strong  lobbying  effort  from  all  over 
the  country,  as  was  true  in  regard  to  the 
Taos  land  claim  last  year,  that  the  Sen- 
ate and  Congress  will  come  to  see  the 
importance  of  this  issue  for  the  whole 
coimtry,  and  will  be  persuaded  of  the 
justice  of  the  position  of  the  Alaska  Fed- 
eration of  Natives,  which  Is  reflected  in 
the  bill  I  now  Introduce. 

I  believe  it  will  be  a  trtiglc  mistake,  Mr. 
President,  if  the  committee  or  the  Senate 
rushes  forward  with  legislation  which 
does  less  than  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
and  it  will  be  my  effort  and  the  effort  of 
others  to  delay  «uiy  kind  of  precipitate 
attempt  to  pass  a  bill  which  does  not  do 
Justice,  until  Senators  and  others  can 
come  to  see  the  justice  of  the  claims  of 
the  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives  and  the 
people  whom  they  represent. 

Mr.  President,  the  major  thrust  and 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  insure  that  the 
right  of  self-determination  is  preserved 
for  the  natives  of  Alaska.  This  right  can 
only  be  guaranteed  if  sufficient  lands  are 
provided  in  the  settlement  for  the  na- 
tives. The  Eskimos,  Indians,  and  Aleuts 
of  Alttska  depend  upon  the  land  and  the 
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inland  and  coastal  waters  for  their  live- 
lihood. Vast  amounts  of  land  are  needed 
to  support  the  natives,  and  it  therefore 
becomes  essential  that  we  do  not  destroy 
the  culture  of  the  Alaska  natives  by  fail- 
ing to  provide  an  adequate  land  settle- 
ment. 

The  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives  and 
the  National  Congress  of  American  In- 
dians adopted  a  resolution  last  year 
which  highlights  the  importance  of  the 
land,  which  reads  in  part: 

To  deny  the  Alaska  Natives  an  adequate 
l»nd  base  .  .  .  will  contribute  to  their  de- 
pendency, to  the  disintegration  of  their  com- 
munities, and  to  the  erosion  of  their  cul- 
tures. To  strip  the  Alaska  Natives  of  their 
land  will  destroy  their  traditional  self-suf- 
ficiency, and  It  Is  certain  to  create  among 
them  bitterness  toward  other  Alaskans  and 
a  deep  distrust  of  our  institutions  and  our 
laws. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives  In 
December  of  last  year,  the  board  con- 
cluded that,  among  other  things,  a  bsisic 
element  of  the  settlement  of  the  claims 
would  be  confirmation  of  title  to  60 
million  acres  of  land  in  the  native  vil- 
lages and  regions  over  which  the  native 
people  have  asserted  dominion  through 
use  and  occupancy  from  time  imme- 
morial. 

This  request  is  altogether  reasonable 
since  60  milUon  acres  is  less  than  17  per- 
cent of  the  lands  to  which  the  natives 
have  a  valid  legal  claim. 

The  natives  are  convinced,  and  I  agree, 
that  to  provide  them  with  only  10  mil- 
lion acres,  as  the  Senate  did  last  year 
when  considering  S.  1830,  would  almost 
immediately  destroy  their  historic  way 
of  life.  We  would  therefore  deprive  the 
natives  of  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion, a  right  which  the  President  stated 
the  American  Indian  is  entitled  to  in  his 
address  last  summer  on  Indian  affairs. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
would  preserve  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination by  providing  the  natives  with 
60  mUlion  acres. 

The  right  of  self-determination  Is 
further  preserved  in  this  bill  by  requir- 
ing that  three  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  prepare  the  final  membership 
roles  and  perform  other  tasks  be  natives. 
The  bill  before  the  Senate  Isist  year  re- 
quired that  only  two  members  be  natives 
and  unfortunately  my  amendment  to  re- 
quire three  of  the  members  to  be  natives 
was  defeated. 

The  provision  in  the  Senate  bill  of  last 
year  which  terminated  the  services  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  also 
omitted  from  the  bill  we  are  introduc- 
ing. This  is  a  matter  which  should  be 
left  to  the  determination  of  the  natives 
themselves,  and  not  the  Congress. 

Senator  Kennedy  was  absolutely  cor- 
rect In  stating  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate last  week  that  "an  Alaska  claims 
settlement  is  not  a  welfare  bill.  It  does 
not,  as  he  stated,  "reflect  generosity  on 
the  part  of  Congress  in  giving  some- 
thing to  the  native  people  of  Alaska,"  but 
is  a  compromise  by  both  the  United 
States  and  the  E:skimos,  Indians,  suid 
Aleuts  of  Alaska. 


This  is  one  of  the  most  important  pieces 
of  Indian  legislation  that  will  ever  be 
considered  by  this  body.  It  is  therefore 
essential  that  the  rights  of  the  natives, 
and  their  needs,  be  closely  examined. 
What  we  do  wUl  have  an  impact  on  this 
country  for  years  to  come.  "This  thought 
was  eloquently  expressed  by  William  L. 
Hensley,  an  Eskimo  leader  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Alaska  State  Senate  and  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Americans  for  Indian  Opportimlty,  when 
he  said : 

We  are  testing  the  American  political 
system  .  .  .  We  know  the  history  of  our 
country  In  dealing  with  the  American  In- 
dian and  we  want  to  see  a  final  chapter  not 
written  In  blood  or  in  deception  or  in  In- 
justice ...  If  there  Is  no  settlement  or  a 
poor  one,  we  will  have  a  generation  of 
leaders  who  fought  for  years  to  protect  their 
land  and  lott.  This  may  start  a  chain  of 
events  in  which  It  is  seen  by  future  genera- 
tions of  Natives  as  a  disaster  for  us — an  In- 
justice that  will  mar  the  relations  between 
Natives  and  whites  for  many  years.  It  may 
bring  defeatism  to  the  people  and  prevent 
us  from  becoming  an  Integral  part  of  Alas- 
ka's social  and  economic  development.  Our 
present  political  Influence  will  diminish  and 
the  efforts  to  develop  our  cocomunltles  will 
falter. 

I  have  also  been  impressed  by  the  firm 
resolve  displayed  by  Don  Wright,  presi- 
dent of  the  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives, 
to  see  that  justice  is  achieved  for  the 
natives. 

In  view  of  what  the  native  leaders 
themselves  are  sajing,  and  in  consid- 
eration of  their  legal  rights,  their  so- 
cial and  economic  needs,  the  settlement 
proposed  in  the  bill  we  are  introducing 
is  just,  reasonable,  and  responsive. 

The  battle  cry  of  the  natives — "Take 
our  land,  take  our  life" — must  not  go 
unheeded. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  SUSPENSION  OF 
THE  OPERATION  OF  RULE  XXH 
UNTIL  12  NOON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  bit  earlier  today  I  asked  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  able  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javfts)  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes  tomorrow  at 
the  beginning  of  the  session,  and  that 
the  Senate,  when  it  completes  its  busi- 
ness today,  stand  in  recess  until  11:45 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

This  was  with  the  understanding,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  1  hour  of  debate 
under  rule  XXn  would  not  start  nm- 
nlng  until  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks 
of  the  able  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits) . 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  therefore. 
that  the  operation  of  Senate  rule  XXn 
be  suspended  tomorrow  until  12  o'clock 
meridiaiL  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FUEI^  AND  ENERGY  HEARINGS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  by 
the  able  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)  calling  attention  to  public 
hearings  that  have  been  scheduled  on 
Senate  Resolution  45,  which  authorizes 
a  study  of  national  fuels  and  energy 
policy. 

There  being  no  objection,  Mr.  Jack- 
son's statement  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Stattmxnt  bt  Sxnator  Jacksok 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  announce  for 
the  Information  of  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  other  Interested  persons  that  open, 
public  hearings  have  been  scheduled  on  S. 
Res.  45,  a  resolution  sponsored  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph) 
and  myself  authorizing  a  study  of  national 
fuels  and  energy  policy,  for  February  25.  The 
hearing  will  l>egln  at  10:00  a.m.  In  room  8110 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 

The  Committee  has  Invited  certain  repre- 
sentative spokesmen  from  the  fuels  and 
energy  Industry,  consumer  organizations  and 
conservation  groups  to  present  testimony  on 
the  subject  covered  by  the  resolution.  The 
membns  of  the  Senate  and  other  interested 
citizens  are  cordially  Invited  to  attend  this 
hearing. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BYRD  Of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  program  for  tomorrow  will  be 
as  follows : 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  11 :45  a.m., 
following  a  recess. 

Immediatel>'  following  the  prayer  and 
the  approval  of  the  Journal,  if  there  is 
no  objection,  and  the  recognition  of  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders,  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  will  be  recognized  for  a  time  not 
to  extend  beyond  12  o'clock. 

At  12  o'clock  meridian,  the  1  hour  of 
debate  under  rule  XXn  will  begin.  The 
time  will  be  equally  divided  between  the 
minority  leader  and  the  majority  leader, 
or  their  designees. 

At  the  close  of  that  1  hour,  circa  1  p.m. 
tomorrow,  there  will  be  an  automatic 
quorum  call  under  the  rule,  apd  upon 
the  ascertainment  of  a  quorum,  an  auto- 
matic rollcall  vote  under  the  rule  will 
ensue. 

Hence,  there  will  be  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  beginning  at  approximately  1:15 
p.m.  tomorrow  on  the  motions  to  Invoke 
cloture  on  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Senate  Resolution  9. 
Presumably  the  majority  leader  will  ar- 
range tomorrow  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  with  a  3- 
minute  limitation  on  speeches  to  occur 
following  the  vote  on  clotiu-e  if  the  clo- 
ture motion  fails.  When  the  Senate  com- 
pletes its  business  tomorrow,  under  the 
previous  order.  It  will  stand  in  recess 
until  12  o'clock  meridian  on  Friday  next. 


RECESS  TO  11:45  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  11:45 
ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  50  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
February  18,  1971,  at  11:45  ajn. 
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NOB^INATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  17, 1971 : 

Pkdbral  Powxfc  Commission 

Plnkney  Calvin  Walker,  of  Missouri,  to  be 
s  member  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  June 
aa,  1972,  Tlce  Carl  E.  Bagge.  resigned. 
Canai.  Zons  OovnufMBirr 

MaJ.    Oen.    David    Stuart   Parker.    5fll-64- 
7425.  Army  of  the  United  States,  to  be  Gtov- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

emor  of  the  Canal  Zone  for  a  term  of  4  years. 
vice  MaJ.  Oen.  Walter  P.  Leber. 

In  thk  AaMT 

The  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3066.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3086.  In  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.  Gen.  Walter  PhUlp  Leber.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Army. 


February  17,  1971 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provUlons  of  title  10.  United  States  Code 
section  3M2 : 

To  he  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Oen.  Alfred  Dodd  Starblrd.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general 
U.3.  Army). 

In  thb  Navt 
Comdr.  Edgar  D.  Mitchell.  U.S.  Navy,  for 
permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  of  cap- 
tain  In  the  Navy  In  accordance  with  article 
n.  section  2.  clause  2  of  the  Constitution. 
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WELFARE  AND  REVENUE  SHARING 
PROGRAMS 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  vntGiNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  February  17.  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
a  recent  column  by  Jack  Bell,  a  syndi- 
cated columnist  of  the  Gannett  News 
Service. 

Mr.  Bell  contrasts  the  present  welfare 
system  and  Its  Inadequacies  with  the  pro- 
posed family  assistance  plan,  which  he 
correctly  describes  as  not  being  welfare 
reform  at  all. 

In  addition,  he  comments  upon  the 
recent  proposid  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment take  over  from  the  States  the  entire 
cost  of  welfare 

I  think  that  the  Senate  should  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  Mr.  Bell's  disclosure 
that  If  the  Federal  Government  does  as- 
sume the  full  burden  of  welfare  costs, 
three  States — Massachusetts.  California, 
and  New  York — would  receive  51  percent 
of  the  Federal  welfare  expenditures. 
Thus,  more  than  half  of  the  tax  expendi- 
ture for  welfare  would  come  from  citizens 
of  47  States  to  maintain  the  bloated  re- 
lief rolls  of  only  three  States. 

As  I  have  said  many  times,  what  we 
need  is  true  welfare  reform.  Thus  far, 
all  we  have  received  are  ideas  for  welfare 
expansion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Bell's  column  be  printed  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THaxK    Statm    WotJLD   Orr   61    Pkbcxnt   or 

Pkdkral   WKLrAiE   Aid 

(By  Jack  Bell) 

Washington. — The  Democratic  Congress 
appears  heading  now  toward  substituting  for 
President  Nixon's  $6  billion  revenue  sharing 
program  a  federal  takeover  of  skyrocketing 
state  welfare  costs. 

In  a  bold  political  maneuver  that  could 
backfire  explosively.  Chairman  Wilbur  MUls. 
D-Ark..  Is  rattling  the  keys  to  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  vault  in  search  of  a 
secure  burial  place  for  revenue  sharing.  At 
his  elbow  Is  Rep   John  Byrnes.  R-Wls. 

A  great  deal  already  Is  being  made  of  the 
MUIs-Byrnes  alternative  that  would  have 
Washington  pick  up  the  full  tab  for  all  relief 
costs.  This  would  lift  a  heavy  burden  off  the 
■tates  and  might.  In  the  end.  be  as  profit- 
able  to  them  as  revenue-sharing. 

The  alternative  is  attractive  also  In  the  re- 
elect that  It  presumably  would  cost  no  more 


In  the  overall  than  the  •4.4  billion  Washing- 
ton Is  doling  out  annually  for  welfare  pro- 
grams, plus  what  the  states  themselves  put 
Into  this  field.  But  the  proposal  runs  against 
the  grain  of  the  Nlzon  Administration's  goal 
of  decentralization  of  government  functions. 
The  nation's  governors  have  been  passing 
resolutions  for  years  urging  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  hand  over  to  their  hard-pressed 
states  some  of  the  revenues  It  takes  out  of 
them.  Lately  they  have  grown  dispirited 
about  this  and  have  started  plugging  finan- 
cial action  that  would  give  them  relief  from 
relief. 

Oov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  of  New  York  has 
been  In  the  thick  of  this  effort.  As  a  pro- 
claimed champion  of  revenue  sharing,  he  has 
recently  soft-pedalled  his  appeals  for  a  wel- 
fare takeover.  He  obviously  would  like  to 
have  both.  He  would  not  have  too  much  diffi- 
culty settling  for  either. 

A  hidden  bomb  lies  behind  the  door.  If  the 
federal  government  actually  agreed  to  pay 
the  full  relief  bill.  New  York.  California  and 
Massachusetts  would  get  51  per  cent  of  the 
money  flowing  out  of  the  treasury. 

It  can  be  argued  that  the  three  states  have 
the  greatest  number  of  relief  clients.  But  It 
also  can  be  said  that  they  have  outstrl[q>ed 
other  states  In  making  the  welfare  way  of 
life  more  attractive. 

Perhaps  the  governors  of  Florida.  Missis- 
sippi and  Montana,  for  example,  would  be 
content  to  have  their  colleagues  get  a  larger 
share  of  the  pie  than  they  as  long  as  they 
got  rid  of  their  own  relief  burdens.  But  you 
can  already  hear  the  screams  of  House  and 
Senate  members  whose  states  would  be  faced 
with  taking  the  short  end  of  the  stick. 

Whatever  happens  to  welfare  "reform" — 
and  everybody  Is  for  It — President  Nixon's 
heralded  family  assistance  plan  is  In  trouble 
from  which  he  may  never  be  able  to  extricate 
It.  Now  there  is  talk  that  Instead  of  guaran- 
teeing a  $1,000  annual  income  for  four  per- 
sons, the  figure  may  go  up  to  $2,500  or  even 
•3.000. 

Chairman  Russell  B.  Long.  D-La..  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  and  Sen.  Harry 
F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  D-Va.,  who  has  compiled  a  not- 
able record  of  looking  after  the  taxpayers' 
Interests,  have  laid  down  a  scathing  indict- 
ment of  the  family  assistance  plan. 

Long  contends,  and  Byrd  agrees,  that  as  It 
now  stands  the  President's  proposal  would 
boost  the  number  of  persons  on  relief  rolls 
from  the  present  10  million  to  24  million.  The 
Increased  cost  to  the  government  la  calcu- 
lated at  •4.5  billion  a  year 

Long  and  Byrd  have  said  flatly  that  what 
Is  being  presented  as  a  work  Incentive  plan 
will  work  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction. 
They  document  the  case  that  under  the  plan 
relief  families  would  be  better  off.  cashwlse. 
If  fathers  deserted  them  and  kept  for  them- 
selves what  they  could  make  on  a  Job. 

Nobody  In  his  right  mind  Is  going  to  "re- 
form" relief  In  that  direction.  The  level  of 
common  seiue  may  not  be  too  high  in  Con- 
gress at  times,  but  few  lawmakers  can  be  that 
dumb. 


COSTS  OF  WASTE 


HON.  J.  CALEB  HOGGS 

or  delawakc 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  Febrxiary  17,  1971 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
major  challenges  facing  our  Nation  is  the 
development  of  effective  methods  and  in- 
centives for  recycling  waste  materials 
Unfortunately,  an  attltitude  that  is  often 
negative  characterizes  the  approach 
many  persons  take  on  recycling.  In  part, 
this  is  due  to  economic  factors  geared 
toward  new  production,  rather  than  re- 
cycling. 

This  problem  was  discussed  most  ef- 
fectively in  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  February  6, 
1971.  As  I  believe  the  editorial  Is  of 
national  significance,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcohd, 
as  follows : 

Costs  or  Waste 

Widespread  negativism,  rather  than  tech- 
nological unreadiness,  was  the  biggest  chal- 
lenge faced  by  those  attending  the  recent 
Recycling  Day  meeting  In  New  York. 

The  negativism  about  America's  willing- 
ness to  meet  its  mammoth  waste-disposal 
problem  was  put  this  way  by  one  environ- 
ment writer:  "There  Is  at  present  no  real 
economic  rationale  for  recycling.  With  some 
Infrequent  exceptions,  It  Is  simply  cheaper 
In  today's  economy  to  produce  new  cars, 
bottles,  paper,  cloth  and  metal  products  than 
to  mess  around  with  used  stuff." 

The  rationale  that  the  cheapest  way  Is  the 
best  way  to  run  an  economy  can  no  longer 
be  left  unchallenged.  Even  to  say  this  has 
already  a  hauntlngly  too-famlllar  ring.  But 
evidently  the  argument  for  recycling  and 
more  efficient  handling  of  wastes,  even  at 
the  cost  of  production  and  life-style  changes, 
must  be  made  again. 

The  volume  of  wastes  in  America  Is  put  at 
over  a  million  tons  a  day.  The  yearly  price  tag 
for  disposal  amounts  to  over  t4  billion.  Dis- 
posal of  wastes  is  at  the  heart  of  the  en- 
vironment's decay.  It  Is  wastes  from  In- 
dustrial plants  and  municipalities  that  be- 
foul rivers.  The  burning  and  hilling  up  of 
solid  wastes  contributes  to  air  pollution  and 
landscape  unslghtllness.  Landfill  sites  are 
dwindling.  Dumping  In  lake  and  coastal 
waters  Is  now  recognized  as  an  ecological 
threat  Cans  and  bottles,  without  deposit 
bounties,  stud  streambeds  and  backcountry 
paths.  Urban  lots  and  alleys  accumulate 
trash.  Abandoned  cars  clog  city  arteries.  Ag- 
gregating refuse.  In  a  sense.  Is  a  symbol 
of  modem  industrial  man's  failure  to  match 
his  Ingenuity  with  rudimentary  tidiness 

The  waste  problem  is  more  than  an  en- 
vironmental or  even  a  disposal   Issue;    It  U 
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glgo  s  matter  of  waste  In  the  most  funda- 
mental sense  As  productive  woodlands  are 
overcut,  the  recycling  of  paper  would  help 
conserve  pulp.  Within  a  century  other  basic 
resource  materials  like  oil.  tin,  zinc,  alumi- 
num are  expected  to  run  out  unless  a  reuse 
system  is  adopted. 

No  doubt,  substitutes  of  many  kinds  will 
be  discovered  to  replace  dwindling  resources. 
But  It  seems  only  prudent  for  society  to  be- 
gin mastering  the  skills  and  disciplines  of 
recycling — to  husband  as  far  as  possible 
present  resources,  and  to  help  restore  Its 
earth  setting  to  its  rightful  freshness. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  ELU  T.  GRASSO 

or    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  17.  1971 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  onus 
of  tyranny  and  oppression  which  engulfs 
miUlons  of  people  today  throughout  the 
world  is  an  affront  to  all  of  us  who 
embrace  the  ideals  of  freedom  and  the 
protection  of  human  rights. 

Tragically,  there  are  many  who  em- 
brace these  same  ideals  and  protections 
and  yet  are  imable  to  experience  their 
benefits.  Today,  we  commemorate  a  na- 
tion which  no  longer  can  call  Itself  free. 
On  February  16,  1918,  the  independence 
of  modern-day  Lithuania  was  pro- 
claimed. This  nation,  which  now  also 
celebrates  the  720th  anniversary  of  its 
origin,  was  for  a  brief  21  years  the 
master  of  its  own  destiny.  Throughout 
her  history,  Ldthuania's  "accident  of 
geography"  made  her  the  battlefield  and 
war  prize  during  the  course  of  EXiropean 
development.  Yet,  following  subjugation 
by  Russia  and  the  occupying  German 
armies  during  World  War  I,  she  gained 
"her  independence  through  fierce  and 
heroic  resistance  to  would-be  conquer- 
e!rs. 

Lithuania  again  found  herself  in  the 
middle  of  a  power  struggle  between  the 
Nazis  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Hitler- 
Stalin  pact  in  1939  left  Lithuania  con- 
fronted with  the  threat  of  invasion  de- 
spite repeated  Soviet  pronoimcements  of 
nonintervention.  A  mutual  assistance 
pact  was  signed  with  the  Soviets  after 
Kremlin  troops  had  massed  along  the 
border.  Brutal  fighting  waged  on  Lithu- 
anian soil  during  World  War  II  and  So- 
viet reoccupation  of  this  small  nation 
was  firmly  established  in  1944.  Since  that 
time  Lithuania  hsis  not  known  inde- 
pendence. 

During  a  too  brief  period  of  freedom, 
Lithuanians  demonstrated  a  strong  ca- 
pacity and  ability  for  self-government. 
Much  social  progress  took  place,  includ- 
ing the  first  land  reform  program  of 
modem  Europe,  an  educational  program 
which  reduced  illiteracy  amcxig  its  peo- 
ple to  15  percent  from  a  previous  67  per- 
cent, and  improved  transportation.  Legit- 
imate, responsible  government  flour- 
ished under  Lithuanian  leadership,  •with 
compassion  for  people  its  chief  trade- 
mark. Now,  such  self-rule  has  been 
denied. 

A  nation  may  be  conquered,  but  not  the 
spirit  of  its  people.  Despite  occupations, 
physical  hardships,  persecution,  and  even 
genocidal  incidents,  Lithuanians  have 
remained  a  strong  and  united  people  who 
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long  for  a  time  when  they  can  live  free 
and  at  peace  in  their  own  land.  Much 
to  our  credit,  the  US.  Government  has 
refused  to  recognize  the  seizure  and 
forced  "Incorporation"  of  Lithuania  by 
the  Communists  Into  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics.  However,  there  is 
much  more  we  can  do  to  insist  that  the 
Soviet  Union  extend  freedom  and  in- 
dependence to  the  peoples  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia,  and  other  captive 
nations  whose  lands  have  been  imjustly 
occupied  and  whose  people  unjustly  sup- 
pressed. The  Congress  has  made  a  posi- 
tive step  in  this  direction  by  adopting  in 
1966  House  Concurrent  Resolution  416 
which  cadis  for  freedom  for  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia.  The  text  of  this  very 
important  legislation  follows : 
H.  Con.  Res.  416 

Whereas  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploitation 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights,  Is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  Is  an  impediment  to 
the  promotion  of  world  peace  and  coopera- 
tion; and 

Whereas  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination;  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  political  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and  religious  development;  and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia,  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  these  rights  by  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  a  program  of  deportations 
and  resettlement  of  peoples,  continues  in  its 
effort  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of  the 
populations  of  the  Baltic  States;  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  the  firm  and  con- 
sistent policy  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  support  the  aspirations  of 
Baltic  peoples  for  self-determination  and 
national  independence;  and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  family  ties  between  the  peoples 
of  the  Baltic  States  and  the  American  peo- 
ple :  Be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  urge 
the  President  of  the  United  States — 

(a)  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opin- 
ion at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other 
appropriate  International  for\ims  and  by 
such  means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the 
denial  of  the  rights  of  self-determination 
for  the  peoples  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lith- 
uania, and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to 
bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 

What  is  now  crucial  and  essential  is 
that  the  President  forceably  implement 
this  legislation  by  calling  the  liberation 
of  the  Baltic  States  to  the  attention  of 
the  United  Nations.  The  over  1  million 
Americans  of  Lithuanian  origin  of  de- 
scent and  all  Americans  who  cherish 
freedom  and  scorn  its  inhibitors  look  to 
our  Government  for  leadership  to  make 
real  sigain  the  dream  of  Lithuanian 
independence. 


U.S.    INVOLVEMENT    IN    INDOCHINA 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  17, 1971 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  Record  I  submit  the   following — a 
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survey  of  what  President  Nixon  has  pub- 
licly said  about  our  Indochinese  involve- 
ment and  what  the  facts  have  been: 

On  November  3,  1969  President  Nixon 
said  on  national  television: 

I  believe  that  one  ol  the  reasons  for  the 
deep  division  about  Vietnam  is  that  many 
Americans  have  lost  confidence  In  what  their 
gfovemment  has  told  them  about  our  policy. 

The  American  people  cannot  and  should 
not  be  asked  to  support  a  policy  which  in- 
volves the  overriding  Issues  of  war  and  peace 
unless  they  know  the  truth  about  that 
policy. 

But  last  week  we  had  a  unique  news 
blackout  as  our  troops  and  men  became 
involved  in  the  Laotian  invasion.  While 
the  foreign  press  covered  this  event,  the 
American  press  was  intimidated  by 
threatened  loss  of  accreditation  if  stories 
were  released  to  Americans  telling  what 
the  rest  of  the  world  already  knew.  What 
a  demonstrably  cynical  concept  charac- 
terizes the  administration's  view  of  tra- 
ditional American  rights  to  know. 

On  March  6,  1970,  President  Nixon 
said: 

Our  purjxvses  remain  straightforward  In 
Laos.  There  are  no  American  ground  troops 
In  Laos.  We  have  no  plans  for  Introducing 
ground  combat  forces  in  Laos. 

Officially  the  administration  denies  a 
military  presence  in  Laos. 

Certainly  no  constitutional  authority 
has  been  debated  and  granted  by  the 
Congress  to  wage  war  in  Laos.  But  the 
facts  are  that  the  United  States  is  flying 
an  average  of  12.500  sorties  a  month  in 
Laos.  Are  the  40,000  airmen  in  Thailand 
who  fly  these  missions,  are  they  excluded 
from  the  military  count  merely  because 
they  go  to  a  different  country  when  their 
combat  flight  is  completed?  Or  is  it  more 
honest  to  say  they  are  Americans  and 
they  are  Indeed  fighting  in  Laos? 

And  what  about  the  400  military  per- 
sonnel and  uncounted  CIA  personnel  op- 
erating in  Laos  under  various  guises? 
And  if  our  men  and  planes  deposit  South 
Vietnamese  troops  on  the  ground  in 
Laos,  what  kind  of  semantic  leader  Is  be- 
ing erected  to  deny  "ground  combat" 
presence? 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  reported  on 
March  15, 1970,  that  the  numbers  of  non- 
Americans  employed  in  Laos  by  the 
United  States  'numbers  in  the  thou- 
sands." Many  are  employed  in  combat 
roles  and  can  be  "described  as  merce- 
naries." 

As  In  the  Vietnam  escalation — 

Says  the  L.A.  Times — 

the  American  Involvement  has  been  a  steady 
removal  of  restraints.  At  first  there  were 
only  clandestine  Americans  working  In  re- 
mote areas  with  pro-government  tribal  guer- 
rillas. Then  military  men  In  mufti  were  as- 
signed to  Laos  as  military  attaches — until 
there  were  almost  as  many  attaches  attached 
to  the  U.S.  Embassy  here  as  In  all  the  other 
embassies  of  the  world. 

In  Laos  more  than  300.000  refugees 
have  been  produced  as  a  result  of  war- 
related  activities.  That's  one-fifth  of  the 
papulation. 

Between  1966  and  1969.  Laos  suffered 
the  highest  per  capita  casualty  rate  in 
the  world,  and  it  experienced  the  heav- 
iest per  square  mile  bombing  in  history. 
This  is  our  work. 

On  June  30,  1970  President  Nixon  said 
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in  his  national  broadcast  following  the 
Cambodian  invasion: 

We  will  provide  mUlt»ry  aaslsUnce  to  the 
Cambodian  Oovernment  In  the  form  of  sinaU 
arms  and  relatively  unsophisticated  eqtilp- 
ment  in  types  and  quantities  suitable  for 
their  army. 

But  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  staff  report  entitled  "Cam- 
bodia. 1970,  December."  states: 

The  U.S.  has  been  virtually  the  sole  sup- 
plier of  new  arms,  ammunition,  and  aircraft 
to   the  Cambodian   military. 

In  December  1970,  under  great  admin- 
istration pressure,  the  Congress  author- 
ised $255  million  for  Cambodia,  $100 
million  of  which  had  been  spent  before 
it  was  authorized:  $85  million  of  the  $255 
million  was  for  military  assistance  and 
$70  million  was  economic,  so  called,  but 
was  described  by  the  administration  as 
"essential  to  sustain  the  Cambodian 
defense  effort." 

On  June  30.  1970,  President  Nixon  said 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  would  launch 
Cambodian  operations  to  prevent  re- 
establishment  of  base  areas  along  the 
South  Vietnamese  frontier.  But  he 
added: 

There  will  be  no  US.  air  or  logistical 
(upport. 

But  last  week  in  reply  to  questions 
regarding  VS.  involvement  in  Cambodia 
a  military  release  states  the  following: 

Command  and  control  helicopters  with 
airborne  coordinators  will  be  used  if  U.S. 
helicopter  gunshlp  support  Is  made  avail- 
able. The  type  of  air  support  provided  to  this 
operation  win  be  similar  to  that  provided  In 
the  past  which  includes  supplementary  air 
combat  and  logistical  support — some  hell- 
copter  troop  lift  and  combat  air  missions 
have  been  provided  to  supplement  the  VNAF 
capability  Other  US  air  logistical  and  air 
combat  operations  will  be  provided  from 
time  to  time. 

On  June  30.  1970.  the  President  also 
said: 

We  selected  instead  a  third  option — that 
of  gradually  shUtlng  the  total  combat  burden 
to  the  South  Vietnamese. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee report  states: 

The  majority  of  bombing  and  support 
strikes  against  the  enemy  m  Cambodia  are 
conducted  by  the  U.S.  and  Sout;i  Vietnamese 
Air  Forces.  The  US.  Air  Force  has  bad  to 
■mime  an  additional  part  of  the  mlaalons 
within  South  Vietnam  In  order  to  permit 
Vietnamese  Air  Force  operations  In  Cam- 
bodia. 

Again,  on  June  30.  1970.  Nixon  stated: 
In  Cambodia,  the  futility  of  expanded 
agggreslon  has  t>een  demonstrated.  The  other 
■tde  cannot  impose  its  will  through  military 
otMAns.  We  have  no  intention  of  imposing 
ours. 

The  Senate  Foreign  RelaUons  Com- 
mittee report  states: 

Between  one-third  and  one-half  of  the 
country  (Cambodia)  Is  no  longer  under  the 
control  of  the  Cambodian  Oovernment. 
which  means  tliat  enemy  forces  .  .  .  can  do 
there  what  they  wish. 

Mr.  Speaker,  invasions  can  be  called 
incursions. 

Night  can  be  called  day. 

The  craftiest  of  rhetoricians  cannot, 
however,  explain  away  the  role  this  coun- 
try is  playing  in  again  expanding  the 
unconscionable  slaughter  In  Indochina. 
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SPEECH  BY  DR.  ROBERT  OAYRE.  OF 
GAYRE  AND  NIOO 


February  17,  1971 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOUTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  17,  1971 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
attainment  of  world  peace  is  not  a  simple 
matter.  If  we  are  to  achieve  a  lasting  res- 
olution of  world  problems,  we  must  real- 
istically consider  our  position  in  the 
world,  and  the  threat  which  is  posed  by 
other  nations  or  groups  of  nations  which 
have  the  capability  to  attack  us.  Unfor- 
timately,  we  seldom  see  the  problems  of 
peace  discussed  today  in  terms  of  global 
strategy.  There  is  much  Ulk  about  stra- 
tegic weapons  and  the  real  and  immedi- 
ate threat  which  they  pose.  At  the  same 
time,  we  tend  to  overlook  global  strategic 
threats  of  less  magnitude,  which  in  a 
confrontation,  might  prove  decisive. 

In  this  regard,  we  ought  to  study  the 
attempts  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red 
China  to  obtain  footholds  leading  to  con- 
trol of  strategic  geographic  sites.  In  my 
mind,  there  is  no  question  but  that  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  to  a  lesser  extent.  Red 
China,  still  seek  to  execute  the  strategy 
of  encirclement. 

The  Soviet  drive  to  open  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the 
Soviet  Navy,  the  marked  emphasis  put 
upon  the  problem  of  reopening  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  and  the  attempt  to  extend 
Soviet  Influence  in  Africa,  all  are  evi- 
dences of  the  Soviet  grand  design. 

This  view  was  recently  put  forward 
here  in  Washington  by  the  distinguished 
Scottish  scholar  and  lecturer.  Dr.  Rob- 
ert Oayre  of  Qayre  and  Nlgg.  Dr.  Oayre, 
whom  I  could  also  call  Colonel  Gayre.  or 
even  Lord  Gayre.  for  that  matter,  has 
had  a  brilliant  mlliUry  career  in  addi- 
tion to  his  scholarly  endeavors.  Not  lonK 
ago  he  addressed  the  McDowell  Orou;) 
here  in  Washin^on.  Riving  a  lucid  ex- 
position of  the  principles  of  global  strat- 
egy which  the  Soviets  have  employed. 
Dr.  Gayre  has  sent  me  a  copy  of  thut 
speech.  It  is  seldom  that  one  finds  such 
a  comprehensive  strategic  analysis,  and 
I  recommend  it  highly  to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  speech.  'World  Strategy 
and  the  Coming  World  CrlsLs, "  by  Dr. 
Robert  Gayre,  of  Oajrre  and  Nlgg.  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  short  biography  of  Dr.  Oayre 
from  'Contemporary  Authors"  also  be 
printed  In  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
and  biography  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RicoKD.  as  follows: 

[From  Contemporary  Authors.  19M1 

OATmi  or  Oatb>  aktd  Nice.  (  [Ocobgx]  Robxxt) 

1907- 


Bom  August  a.  1907.  in  Ireland:  eon  of 
Robert  Oayre  of  Oayre  and  Nlgg  and  Clara 
Hull;  marrted  Nina  Mmtj  Terry;  children: 
Remold  Oayre  of  Oayre  and  Nlgg.  The 
Younger  Education:  University  of  Edinburgh. 
M.A..  1934;  additional  study  at  Institute  of 
West  Astatic  Archaeology,  University  of 
Liverpool,  and  Exeter  College.  Oxford  Uni- 
versity. 1934-36  Religion:  Scottish  Episcopal. 
Home:  l.  Darnaway  St.,  Edinburgh  3,  Scot- 
land. 
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Baron  of  Lochoreshyre  and  chief  of  Clan 
Oayre.  Chairman  of  Macdonald  Printers  of 
Edinburgh,  Scotland.  Armorial  Ltd.  of  Edln- 
burgh.  University  Secretarial  Services  and 
Research  Publishers  Ltd.  of  London,  Eng- 
land, and  Kevlndale  Estates  Property  Ltd  of 
Johannesburg.  South  Africa.  University  of 
Saugor.  Madhya  Pradesh,  India,  professor  of 
anthropology  and  head  of  department  of 
anthropology-geography,  1954-M.  CouncU  of 
Scottish  Clan  Societies,  vice-chairman.  Min. 
tary  and  Hospiuiler  Order  of  St.  Lazarus  of 
Jerusalem,  grand  bailiff-general  for  the  Brit- 
ish realms,  commissioner-general  for  the 
English  tongue  and  South  Africa,  and  presi- 
dent  of  Leprosy  Research  Commission:  Order 
of  Charity,  vice-president.  International 
Congress  of  Oenealogy  and  Heraldry,  Edin- 
burgh, secretary-general,  1962;  OoUege  of 
Heralds  of  Rome,  consultore  pro  lingua 
angUca.  Military  service:  British  Army 
Regular  Army  Reserve;  served  on  active 
duty,  1936-45,  becoming  educational  ad- 
viser. Allied  Military  Oovernment.  and  chief 
of  education  and  religious  affairs.  German 
Planning  EMvlslon  of  8HAKP,  1944;  retired 
from  Reserve  in  1963  with  rank  of  lieutenant 
colonel. 
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National  Society  of  Naples.  Pelorltans 
Academy.  Pontanlana  Academy,  Academy  of 
Palermo.  National  Academy  of  Science  (India; 
fellow).  Italian  Institute  of  Oenealogy  and 
Heraldry  (fellow).  International  Association 
of  Anthropology.  Ethnology  and  Eugenics.  In- 
ternational Institute  of  Sociology.  Institute 
dw  Studios  Polltlcoe  (Marld;  corresponding 
m«mber) .  Coleglo  BrasUelro  de  Genealogla 
(corresponding  member) .  "Forty  Five  Assocls- 
Uon  (chairman),  Scottish  Ple«>l8clte  Society 
(Chairman.  1964).  Scottish  Arts  Club  (Edin- 
burgh), Army  and  Navy  cnub  (London). 
Royal  Forth  Yacht  Club  (Edinburgh),  and 
Royal  Highland  Tacht  aub  (Oban.  Scot- 
land). Honorary  member  of  other  societies 
and  academies. 

AWABOS.    HONOKS 

Knights  of  Constantlne  St.  George  of 
Naples,  1960;  Knight  Commander  of  the 
Order  of  Llppe.  1961;  Knight  Grand  Cross 
with  Collar  of  the  Military  and  Hospiuiler 
Order  of  St.  Lazarus  of  Jerusalem,  1962: 
Knight  Orand  Officer  of  the  Order  of  the 
Crown  of  luiy.  1963:  Orand  Cross  of  Merit 
with  Star  of  Sovereign  Military  Order  of 
Malta.  1963.  Vlncente  VIgnau  Prize  of  In- 
ternational Institute  of  Oeneology  and  Her- 
aldry. Madrid.  Spain,  for  The  Heraldry  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John:  three  medals  for  other 
work  In  genealogy  and  heraldry.  Honorary 
degrees  from  University  of  Palermo.  1943. 
University  of  Naples.  1944  University  of  Mes- 
sina. 1944. 

wmnTNcs 

Teuton  and  Slav  on  the  Polish  Frontier 
Byre  A  SpotUswoode.  1944;  Italy  in  Transi- 
tion. Paber  1946;  Wassaill  In  Mazers  of  Mead. 
PhlUlmore  tc  Co.,  1948;  Gayre's  Books,  four 
volumes,  privately  printed  194ft-59:  The  Her- 
aldry of  the  Knights  of  St  John.  0.irga  1958; 
Heraldic  Standards  and  Other  Ensigns,  Oliver 
*  Boyd.  1959:  The  Nature  of  Arms.  Paber. 
1961;  Heraldic  Cadency.  Oliver  tc  Boyd.  1961; 
Who  Is  Who  in  Clan  Gayre.  Armorial  Ltd.. 
1962;  A  Case  for  Monarchy,  Armortal  Ltd . 
1963 

Editor:  The  Armorial  Who  is  Who.  Volume 
I.  1963.  Volume  II.  In  press  Editor-ln-chlef. 
La  Croix  de  Sinople:  editor  of  Armorial.  Man- 
kind Quarterly,  and  the  Mankind  Mono- 
graphs. Contributor  to  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica.  Coat  of  Arms,  Revista  Araldica,  other 
periodicals. 

WORK    tN    PaOCKESS 

FouTidations  of  Ethnology,  English  edition 
In  three  volumes;  A  Roll  of  Scottish  Arms, 
publication  of  the  first  of  about  six  volumes 
expected  In  1964;  a  new  edition  of  The  Her- 
aldry of  the  Knights  of  St    John. 


Februanj  17,  1971 

SIDXI.IGHT8  , 

Recent  travels  In  connection  with  ethno- 
genetlc  work  and  for  Order  of  St.  Laiarus 
include  visits  to  Bantu  and  Bushmen  tribes 
of  Southern  Africa,  to  Egypt,  and  other  sec- 
tions of  Africa.  Middle  East,  Iceland,  Canada. 
United  States,  and  half  a  dozen  countries  of 
Europe,  Master  and  owner  of  sailing  cutter, 
-Loyalty." 

WoBLO  Stkategt  akd  thk  Coming  Wokld 
Crisis 

(By  Dr.  Robert  Gayre  of  Oayre  and  Nlgg) 

World  strategy  Is  governed  by  the  fact  that 
there  Is  a  great  land  area  consisting  of  Eu- 
rwia  with  attachments  running  Into  the  In- 
dian Ocean  represented  by  India,  Indonesia, 
Slid  Africa.  The  heartlands  of  this  land  mass 
are  controlled  by  two  monolithic  powers 
which,  whatever  their  differences  between 
esch  other,  are  antagonistic  to  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  world,  and  in  particular  to  the 
major  surrounding  powers. 

These  latter  consist  of  the  Western  Euro- 
pean nations.  Canada,  the  United  States. 
Southern  Africa,  Australia.  New  Zealand  and 
Japan.  All.  except  the  last,  are  Caucasold  na- 
tions based  upon  a  common  Christian  and 
European  tradition  and  culture. 

This  situation,  In  Its  broad  outline,  Is  not 
intlrely  new  to  us.  For  centuries  now  the 
maritime  powers  have  had  the  need  to  con- 
tain the  powers  of  the  great  land  masses.  The 
itrategy  of  the  British  Empire  was  based 
upon  this.  With  Its  bases  In  Egypt.  Arabia, 
the  Persian  Gulf,  India.  Burma,  Singapore  to 
Bong  Kong  and  supported  by  sea  power  In 
excess  of  that  deployed  by  any  other  state, 
with  small  professional  armies  located  at 
strategic  positions,  it  established  a  barrier  to 
the  outward  thrusts  of  Russia,  the  most  for- 
midable of  these  Eurasiatlc  continental  pow- 
ers. Thus  the  expansion  of  Russia  and  China 
has  been  contained  for  several  centuries. 

furthermore,  the  unique  position  of  the 
British  Raj  In  India  made  the  Crown  the 
biggest  Islamic  force  In  the  world,  and  so 
helped  to  neutralise  any  efforts  to  turn  the 
Arab  countries  against  Britain.  There  was.  as 
a  consequence,  a  stabilized  strategic  position 
which  lasted  tor  several  generations  despite 
attempts  from  time  to  time  to  destroy  this 
bold  which  Britain  possessed  over  the  peoples 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Western  Pacific  and 
the  Mediterranean. 

All  this  has  been  destroyed  by  the  collapse 
of  the  European  Colonial  Empires,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  British,  after  the  second 
world  war. 

It  may  well  be  that  historians  of  the  fu- 
ture, in  looking  back,  will  be  very  severe  In 
their  condemnation  of  this  destruction  of 
world  stability — a  destruction  which  was  un- 
dertaken in  the  name  of  democracy,  although 
the  only  ends  It  has  served  have  been  those 
of  powers  determined  to  suppress  Individual 
Uljerty  and  freedom. 

The  outcome  of  this  dramatic  recession  of 
the  imperial  peoples  has  been  to  create  a 
power  vacuum  which  consists  of  a  belt  of 
weakness  running  along  the  whole  of  the 
borderlands  of  the  Eurasiatlc  powers. 

This  has  made  Itself  felt  in  a  number  of 
theatres.  We  have  Korea,  which  was  a  result 
of  Japanese  recession  from  the  mainland  of 
Asia.  Into  this  vacuum  the  United  SUtes  had 
to  step  to  prevent  the  expansion  of  Commu- 
nist China,  which  would  otherwise  have  oc- 
cupied the  whole  country. 

The  collapse  of  French  power  In  Indo-China 
created  another  crucial  position  of  weakness 
which  has  had  to  be  under-pinned  at  once 
by  the  United  States.  In  a  long  and  costly 
<lr»wn.out  war  of  defence  which  is  not  yet 
ended. 

Burma  In  Its  very  weakness  Is  a  ready 
Invlutian  for  CJhlnese  expansion.  There  U 
Uttle  doubt,  that  if  the  United  States  wlth- 
<lraw»  from  Indo-Chlna.  not  only  will 
Cambodia  and  Thailand  be  further  involved, 
but  there  is  a  grave  danger  of  Burma  becom- 
ing sucked  Into  the  conflict  as  well. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  British  withdrawal  from  India  led  to  a 
neutralization  of  what  virtually  had  been  her 
protection  of  Tibet.  Prom  this  Chlca  was  not 
slow  to  proflt.  The  emergence  of  India  and 
Pakistan  Into  two  hostile  powers,  dividing  the 
sub-continent,  created  an  area  of  extreme 
weakness  out  of  a  former  bastion  of  great 
strength.  Having  consolidated  her  position  In 
Tibet,  as  a  result  of  the  feebleness  of  the  sub- 
continent of  India,  China  was  able  to  attack 
India  in  a  probe  of  their  common  frontier.  If 
China  learnt  anything,  it  was  that  India  was 
no  longer  the  great  military  power  she  was 
under  the  British  Raj.  It  seems  that  It  Is  only 
a  matter  of  time  before  China  Invades  In  a 
fxill  scale  attack.  The  objectives  of  which  will 
be  the  ports  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

In  Arabia,  the  British  withdrawal  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  throwing  open  to  Russian  occu- 
pation of  all  her  military  installations  to  the 
key  position  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  At  the 
present  time,  the  South  Yemen  is  avowedly 
socialist,  receiving  assistance  from  China  and 
Russia,  and  carrylig  on  openly  war  against 
Oman  which  Is  still  pro- Western. 

The  British  withdrawal  from  Egypt,  fol- 
lowed by  the  disastrous  failure  of  the  British 
and  French  Initiative  to  prevent  the 
permanent  alienation  of  the  Suez  Canal,  for 
which  the  United  States  bears  no  little 
responsibility,  has  meant  that  Russia  has 
been  able  to  consolidate  herself  in  Egypt, 
athwart  the  canal,  as  well  eis  being  able  to 
make  herself  the  controller  of  the  Southern 
end  of  the  Red  Sea  as  far  as  Aden,  with  a 
deep  penetration  Into  Somalia.  Thus  she 
had  extended  her  sphere  of  Influence  to  In- 
clude the  Horn  of  Africa. 

From  the  reserve  base  In  Egypt,  Russia  has 
t>een  able  to  Influence  Syria,  Libya  and 
Algeria.  Formerly,  as  the  greatest  Moslem 
power,  Britain  could  always  hope  to  exert 
some  Influence  upon  Islamic  countries.  With 
Russia  now  the  greatest  Islamic  nation,  it  Is 
all  too  easy  for  her,  starting  with  the  ad- 
vantages she  already  possesses,  to  dominate 
much  of  the  thought  and  action  of  the  Arab 
countries. 

Thus  we  have  in  a  short  space  of  twenty- 
flve  years  seen  a  complete  change  of  cir- 
cumstances. Formerly  Britain  assisted  and 
supported  the  Arabs  against  Israel.  But  now 
that  these  Islamic  countries  are  willing  to 
accept,  In  some  degree  or  another,  the  posi- 
tion of  clients,  or  at  least  sympathetic  neu- 
trals; In  regard  to  Russia,  we  are  faced  with 
a  new  situation,  as  are  also  the  Israelis.  From 
being  enemies  of  the  British,  and  from  hav- 
ing a  sympathy  with  communism  they  now 
find  themselves  seeking  to  maintain  good  re- 
lations with  Britain.  At  the  same  time  they 
are  being  opposed  violently  by  the  Influence 
of  Russia  In  all  fields.  They  also  see  Jewish 
minorities  being  persecuted  In  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  slightest  pretexts. 

Insofar  as  the  Eurasiatlc  countries  are  com- 
munist, and  insofar  as  they  seek  to  destroy 
certain  encircling  nations  (the  United 
States,  Britain  and  its  Interests,  and  West- 
em  Europe)  the  Western  powers  are  forced 
Into  a  situation  In  which  their  Interests  He 
with  the  survival  of  Israel  and  the  contain- 
ment of  the  Arab  States,  which  are  not  only 
under  the  influence  of  Russia,  but  are  in 
some  cases  even  practically  militarily  in  her 
control. 

Following  the  developments  of  which  we 
speak,  Soviet  Russia  has  effectively  spread  Its 
power  along  the  North  Coast  of  Africa.  Libya, 
a  tremendously  important  base,  has  been 
lost  to  the  maritime  Western  powers  upon 
the  fall  of  King  Idrls.  The  Libyan  forces  were 
under  British  influence,  while  the  United 
States  had  the  big  Wheelus  U.S.  air  base. 
These  powerful  military  positions  also  safe- 
guarded the  western  Interests  in  oil  which 
are  located  there.  Now  Libya  has  formed  a 
federation  with  Egypt,  the  Sudan,  and  Syria. 
The  consequence  is  that  Soviet  Russia  has 
consolidated  its  position.  In  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea,  as  never  be- 
fore In  history.  Only  the  closure  of  the  Suez 
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Canal,  due  to  Israel's  advance  to  that  water- 
way and  the  bombardment  along  Its  banks, 
denies  Russia  direct  entry  to  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  the  fulfillment  of  a  Russian  aim 
of  centuries  of  Imperialistic  dreams. 

Turkey  and  Greece  are  by  these  develop- 
ments outflanked,  and  as  a  consequence,  the 
maintenance  of  Cyprus  as  a  British  base  be- 
comes of  paramount  importance.  It  is  the 
only  nodal  point  around  which,  by  the  use 
of  air  and  sea  power  in  the  Eastern  Mediter- 
ranean, Turkey  and  Greece  could  be  sus- 
tained, Lebanon  enccursiged  to  remain  a  neu- 
tral, Israel  reinforced,  and  Syria  and  Irak 
threatened  If  they  should  openly  enter  a  w.ir 
waged  by  Russia  against  the  Western  Inter- 
ests In  this  theatre. 

Further  west,  Tunis,  still  under  French  In- 
fluence. Is  Increasingly  isolated  with  the  fall 
of  King  Idrls'  friendly  government  and  its  re- 
placement by  one  hostile  to  western  Interests. 

On  the  west  of  Tunis  lies  Algeria,  which 
is  perhaps  the  most  openly  pro-Russian  and 
anti-western  of  all  the  Arab  countries,  xt  is. 
In  the  Mediterranean,  what  Cuba  is  In  the 
Caribbean. 

It  will  seem,  therefore,  that  from  Libya 
MalU  Is  directly  threatened,  and  from  Algeria 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  particularly  France. 

Malta  remains  an  Island  fortress  of  the 
west  In  the  narrows  between  Tunisia  and 
Sicily,  and  given  adequate  support,  effectively 
closes  the  gate  between  the  two  basins  of  the 
eastern  and  western  Mediterranean.  Malta  Is 
an  Independent  kingdom  under  Queen  Eliza- 
beth of  Britain,  as  Queen  of  Malta,  with  a 
Governor  General  appointed  by  the  Queen. 
At  the  moment  It  has  a  nationalist  govern- 
ment of  Conservative  leanings,  but  there  Is 
a  large  Malta  Labour  Party  In  opposition,  the 
accession  of  which  to  power  could  materially 
change  the  present  favourable  strategical 
situation. 

With  its  fine  harbours,  large  naval  dock- 
yards, military  and  Royal  Air  Force  stations, 
It  Is  a  strong  point,  which  if  properly  supplied 
and  manned  could  contain  the  breaking  out 
of  Russia  Into  the  Western  Mediterranean 
(and  beyond)  In  the  event  of  the  collapse  of 
Turkey,  Greece  and  Cyprus.  It  Is  essential 
for  the  maintenance  of  support  for  these 
outer  defences  of  the  West  and  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  Israel. 

Therefore  the  run-down  of  the  military  and 
naval  Installations  In  Malta,  as  well  as  the 
alienation  from  Britain,  of  the  goodwill  of 
the  Maltese  people,  under  the  last  Labour 
Government,  headed  by  Mr.  Harold  Wilson, 
can  be  categorized  as  nothing  other  than 
supreme  folly  only  matched  by  his  conduct 
of  relations  with  Rhodesia  and  Portugal.  The 
present  Conservative  Government  under  Mr. 
Heath  Is  no  doubt  preparing  to  set  about  re- 
pairing some  of  the  damage  done  to  all  these 
relationships  and  not  least  to  these  Important 
defences.  But  Britain's  position  in  Malta  at 
the  moment  Is  decidedly  weak  until  such 
rei»ratlon  has  been  undertaken  seriously  and 
on  a  large  scale. 

The  Importance  of  Malta  may  be  guaged  b> 
the  fact  that  Russia  has  been  pressing  for 
facilities  there,  so  far  refused,  and  has  at 
any  one  time  several  naval  vessels  lying  off 
the  coast.  When  a  British  aircraft  carrier  re- 
cently entered  Malta  it  was  accompanied  by 
three  Russian  vessels,  which  waited  for  her, 
and  when  she  came  out  on  passage  to  Gibral- 
tar, they  fell  In  with  her  as  though  forming 
an  escort.  This  close  stirvelUance  Is  why,  only 
a  few  weeks  ago,  a  British  aircraft  carrier  In 
the  Mediterranean  avoided  with  difficulty 
cutting  a  Riisslan  destroyer  In  two  which 
came  dangerously  near  to  her 

West  of  Algeria  lies  Morocco,'  which,  at  the 
moment,  under  Its  King,  has,  with  difficulty, 
avoided  being  drawn  Into  the  Russian  orbit, 
and  which  allows  facilities  to  the  United 
States.  Morocco  Is  essential  to  Western  inter- 
ests, as  with  GlbralUr,  It  can  seal  off  the 
Atlantic  approaches  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  prevent  Russian  naval  power  breaking 
out  Into  the  central  Atlantic,  If  the  bastion 
provided  by  Malta  should  fall.  In  this  sltua- 
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tloQ  the  position  of  CHbraltar  is  not  of  a  Ilt- 
U«  tmport«noe.  Her*  the  poeitlon  h«s  b«- 
oome  bedeviled  by  tbe  Sp«nlab  clalma  to  tbls 
penioBula  Bock,  which  appear  to  have  been 
developed  as  a  consequence  of  a  reprisal  for 
the  self -righteous  refusal  of  the  former  Brit- 
ish Labour  Oovernment  to  supply  naval  ves- 
sels to  apalD  A  campaign  hAs  been  launched 
In  tbe  United  Nations  which  has  the  support 
of  the  Cooununlat  and  the  AXro-Aslan  blocks. 
In  view  of  the  xenophobia  of  many  of  these 
latter  atates,  and  their  overt  sympathy  with 
Buaala.  this  should  be  of  significance  to  us. 
For  the  transfer  of  Olbraltar.  from  the  con- 
trol of  a  principal  military  and  naval  power 
of  the  West  to  a  weak  one,  can  only  serve 
tbe  Interest  of  Russia. 

Olbraltar  was  obtained  by  Britain  under 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  In  exchange  for  the 
much  more  valuable  Island  of  Minorca.  Its 
only  value  is  naval  when  in  tbe  bands  of  a 
naval  power.  Therefore,  there  Is  no  basic  Jus- 
tice In  tbe  Spanish  claim,  unleaa  they  under- 
took to  give  back  Minorca  for  Olbraltar  Sec- 
ondly, the  people  of  Olbraltar  have  through 
their  legislature,  and  also  by  a  referendum, 
expressed  decisively  their  views  which  are 
that  they  have  no  intention  of  becoming 
Spaniards.  The  population  of  Italian-Brit- 
ish orlglna,  with  some  original  Mlnorcan. 
and  subsequently  Spanish  Infiltration:  but 
they  do  not  feel  Spanish  despite  their  use 
of  the  Spanish  as  well  as  the  Engllsb  lan- 
guages. In  view  of  our  commitment  since  the 
first  world  war  to  the  principle  of  self-de- 
termlnlsm.  it  Is  quite  astonishing  that  the 
Afro- Asian  countnee  (which  have  evoked 
that  principle  successfully  in  obtaining  their 
own  Independence)  should  deny  It  In  this 
case.  It  fortifies  my  view  that  this  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  there  Is  Russian  diplomatic 
pressure  upon  these  xenphoblcsJly-orlented 
states  to  get  OlbreJtar  out  of  the  hands  of 
a  major  military  power,  and  Into  the  hands 
of  one  which  can  exercise  only  weaker  con- 
trol, which  Russia  could  deal  with  more 
effectively  at  a  later  date.  This  view  U  for- 
tified by  the  knowledge  that  Spain,  consid- 
ered a  fascist  power,  has  given  Communist 
Russia  naval  rights  In  an  island  150  mllee 
out  Into  the  Atlantic  from  Olbraltar.  What 
interest  has  Russia  there  If  it  is  not  to  try 
to  cloee  the  gate  of  Olbraltar?  Or,  If  Olbraltar 
were  neutralized,  to  give  them  a  refueling 
base  to  harass  American,  European,  and  Brit- 
ish Bhli>plng. 

As  far  as  the  Mediterranean  is  concerned. 
It  U  clear  that  so  far  as  Russia's  expansion 
Into  the  Central  Atlantic  Is  concerned.  If 
this  Is  to  be  contained,  the  Western  powers 
cannot  afford  to  surrender  any  of  Its  present 
positions,  which  are  dangerously  reduced  al- 
ready. Of  these,  those  which  should  be  held 
to  the  bitter  end  are  Cyprus,  Malta,  and 
Olbraltar. 

All  these  are  small  areas  and  could  be 
seriously  Impaired  If  not  destroyed  in  a  nu- 
clear war.  but  while  the  west,  and  particu- 
larly the  United  States.  In  retaliation,  can 
deliver  blow  for  blow  against  the  key  posi- 
tions of  Soviet  Russia's  military  power.  It 
is  unlikely  that  a  nuclear  holocaust  will 
occur.  In  which  case  these  strong  points 
dictate  the  strategic  situation  as  it  affects 
tbe  Mediterranean  and  the  Central  Atlantic 
api>roaches. 

Turning  to  Europe,  we  have  Russian  ex- 
pansion to  the  North  Atlantic  blocked  by 
the  NATO  powers  Oermany.  Prance  and  Italy, 
with  British  and  American  support,  provide 
a  military  front  for  a  land-war  defensive 
system,  designed  to  defend  Western  Europe 
from  Invasion  from  the  East.  While  such 
an  alliance  remains  effective  Russia  cannot 
advance  to  the  West  coast  of  Europe  and 
obtain  the  use  of  the  ports  of  tbe  West  coast 
of  France,  which  were  of  such  Importance 
to  Hltltf  m  the  second  world  war.  This  de- 
(•nal've  system  Is  very  much  weaker  than 
fonnerly  and  needs  to  be  strengthened.  If 
this  Ls  done  effectively  It  Is  very  doubtful. 
In  my  opinion,  that  Russia  would  be  wUUag 
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to  invade  Western  Europe  overland.  For  once 
Russia  Is  convinced  that  such  a  military 
adventure  promises  no  certain  success,  she 
win  make  a  virtue  of  neceaslty,  and  decide 
to  seal  off  her  Western  frontiers,  ao  that  no 
war  can  be  fought  over  them.  For  Soviet 
Russia,  this  will  have  advantages  as  much 
as  It  win  have  for  the  NATO  powers.  This 
will  enable  her  to  buUd  a  cxutaln  of  security 
along  one  important  front.  Just  as  It  will 
be  of  advantage  to  the  West  for  the  same 
reason.  When  all  Is  said  and  done,  western 
strategy  must  be  designed  to  contain  Russian 
imperialistic  expansion,  and  if  a  powerful 
NATO  can  do  that  on  the  Western  front. 
It  win  have  achieved  Its  objective. 

It  Is  in  the  light  of  this  that  President 
de  Oaulle's  policy  should  be  seen  While  it 
was  vexatious  to  the  American  policy  In 
many  aspects,  as  It  had  elements  In  It  of 
containing  the  United  States  also,  the  detente 
which  Oeneral  de  Oaulle  sought  to  establish 
would  have  served  western  as  well  as  Rus- 
sian Interests  If  It  had  produced  much  the 
same  result  as  would  a  very  powerful  NATO 
which  effectively  prevented  the  poaslbtllty 
of  a  European  war. 

In  the  North  Sea  and  Northern  Atlantic, 
British  naval  and  Royal  Air  Force  otreogth 
Is  essential  to  provide  the  resources  to  pre- 
vent Russia's  break-out  through  the  Baltic 
and  from  the  White  Sea  and  her  Arctic  posts. 
or  over  Finland.  Sweden,  and  Norway,  If  these 
countrlee  should  be  overrun.  The  United 
Kingdom  will  also  have  to  be  sufficiently  pow- 
erful to  close  the  English  Channel  If  NATO 
should  fall  to  prevent  a  Russian  Invasion  of 
the  Continent,  and  a  dash  for  the  Channel 
ports. 

Except  for  the  dsployment  of  fleets  of  sur- 
face and  under-sea  ships  from  the  Russian 
Arctic  ports.  It  woxUd  seem.  If  we  rebuild  the 
strength  of  NATO,  that  we  have  an  effective 
barrier  against  Soviet  Russian  expansion  to 
the  North  Atlantic  A  stiengthened  British 
naval  and  air  power  should  be  able  to  prevent 
expansion  from  Russian  northern  bases. 

In  the  diplomatic  field.  It  Is  essential  to 
produce  a  situation  which  may  make  It  pos- 
sible for  those  nations,  such  as  the  Poles. 
Bulgara,  Hungarians,  Czechoslovaklans,  Ru- 
manians, and  Jugoslavs,  to  come  closer  to 
the  west  than  they  are  now.  I  would  suggest 
It  Is  to  those  nations  that  economic  aid 
should  be  given  rather  than  to  the  so-called 
under-developed  nations.  A  prosperous  Bast- 
em  Europe  wi,uld  be  more  effective  In  op- 
posing Soviet  Russian  imperialistic  Intentions 
from  within  the  Iron  Curtain,  than  weak  and 
dependent  states  can  ever  be.  A  time  could 
arise.  If  we  took  an  effective  Initiative  here, 
when  they  might  well  form  a  neutral  screen 
between  Western  Europe  and  Rtiasla  This 
would  not  be  against  Russia's  ultimate  in- 
terests, in  certain  contingencies,  and  might 
well  be  allowed  to  occur  without  too  much 
resistance  from  her.  Such  a  development 
would  be  In  the  Interests  of  the  West,  as  we 
could  deploy  our  limited  resources  more  ef- 
fectively, where  the  real  danger  threatens — 
which  I  hope  to  show  Is  designed  to  encircle 
both  the  United  States  and  Eiirope. 

Turning  to  the  Sues  Canal,  we  have  to  real- 
ize that  Its  continued  closure  le  of  the  ut- 
most value  to  Western  interests.  Therefore, 
the  activities  of  certain  Infiuentlal  Interests 
to  have  the  war  between  the  Arabs  and  Israel 
settled  at  any  cost.  Including  the  opening  of 
the  Suez  Canal  Is  Incomprehensible.  When 
Egypt  was  a  British  sphere  of  Influence  and 
the  canal  was  Franco- British  owned.  Its  be- 
ing open  was  a  major  objective  of  Western 
Strategy.  But  with  Russia  firmly  embedded  In 
Egypt,  and  with  a  sympathetic  Libya  and  the 
Sudan,  the  closure  of  the  canal  Is  of  para- 
mount Importance  to  ourselves — for  It 
thwarts  the  major  objective  of  Russian  strat- 
egy, which  has  been  that  of  that  country 
for  generations.  Soviet  Russia's  ends  are 
served  first  by  the  powerful  defensive  fron- 
tier which  she  has  provided  for  herself  In 
tbe   great   continental    land-masses  on   the 
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one  hand,  about  which  we  can  do  little,  and 
on  the  other  by  her  paramount  need  to  break 
out  Into  the  oceans  of  the  world,  about  which 
we  can  do  a  great  deal.  Russia  Is  still  effec- 
tively baulked  by  tbe  United  Kingdom  in 
the  north,  NATO  In  the  centre,  and  by  Cy- 
prxis,  Malta  and  Ollraltar  In  the  south  of 
Europe  Her  only  effective  direction  of  ex- 
pansion, where  she  Is  faced  with  weak  forces 
to  oppose  her.  Is  towards  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  what  stops  her  here  Is  the  closure  of  the 
Suez  Canal. 

Owing  to  her  difficult  situation  the  temp- 
tation for  Israel  to  exchange  the  re-openlng 
of  the  Canal  In  return  for  an  advantageous 
peace  treaty,  which  Russia  would  support 
(any  other  would  be  ineffective)  is  very  great. 
If  Israel  could  obtain  the  effective  control  of 
Jersusalem,  the  Oolam  Heights,  the 
strengthening  of  several  dangerous  salients 
which  run  Into  Israel  along  her  former 
border  with  Jordan,  and  free  passage  through 
the  Oulf  of  Aquaba.  with  some  control  of  the 
southern  port  of  the  Slnal  peninsula  which 
dominates  the  straits,  she  might  well  give  up 
all  her  other  conquests  and  leave  the  C«ma] 
Zone. 

It  Is  my  view  that  Soviet  Russia  might 
well  encourage  such  a  settlement,  and  may.  at 
this  time,  be  carrying  out  a  diplomatic  cam- 
paign with  her  Arab  client  states  to  induce 
them  to  accept  It.  For  once  this  were  achieved 
the  Indian  Ocean  would  be  at  her  command. 
She  already  has  the  West  (Sudanese)  shore 
of  the  Red  Sea.  the  eastern  shore  from  the 
South  Yemen  southwards  to  the  entrance  to 
the  Red  Sea  and  Aden,  and  the  fine  former 
British  naval  and  oil  bases  at  Aden.  The 
Red  Sea  is  already  dominated  by  Russia  as 
It  was  formerly  by  the  United  Kingdom. 
With  access  to  Port  Sudan  and  Aden  from  the 
Black  Sea  p>orts  the  dreams  of  Russian 
Imperial  expansion  would  have  reached  the 
point  at  which  their  fulfilment  were  near 
accomplishment. 

This  then  Is  the  background  to  the  stra- 
tegic geopolittk  of  world  power  today.  We 
have  two  massive  central  Euraslc  powers. 
The  one  a  military  naval  and  air  power  in 
Europe  and  Asia,  with  Itself  strongly  en- 
trenched In  North  Africa  and  the  near  East, 
and  the  other,  a  military  power  solely  In 
Asia,  thrusting  forward  Into  Indo-Chlns 
towards  Burma  and  India.  We  have  now  to 
consider  their  Immediate  preparations  lor 
further  expansion  to  accomplish  their 
objectives. 

China's  power  Is  contained  by  the  United 
States  In  Korea  and  Southeast  Asia,  and 
India  has  yet  to  be  conquered.  Leaping  ahead 
of  such  a  conquest  she  has  already,  for  all 
Intents  and  purposes,  established  her  bridge 
head  In  Zanzibar.  The  possession  of  Bombay. 
Madras,  or  Calcutta  alone  Is  necessary  to 
complete  her  line  of  communications. 

Should  China  find  the  moment  ot^wrtune 
to  Invade  India  In  force,  and  I  believe  she 
will  If  conditions  are  suitable,  I  have  no 
doubt  she  will  overwhelm  India,  which  wUl 
already  be  fighting  on  two  fronts  against 
West  and  East  Pakistan  respectively.  We  must 
not  lose  Bight  of  the  close  relations  which 
have  been  developing  between  Pakistan  and 
China.  Meanwhile.  India.  In  a  zenophoblc 
reaction  against  the  British  Raj  has  been 
flirting  with  Soviet  Russia.  Russia,  however, 
would  not  be  able  to  help  her  short  of  com- 
ing Into  direct  conflict  with  China  which  I 
am  sure  she  Is  anxious  to  avoid. 

Therefore,  I  have  no  doubt  the  Indian 
army  will  be  rolled  up  as  far  as  the  Nar- 
budda  valley,  which  is  an  east  and  west  line 
which  could  be  held  across  the  Deccan  If 
India  could  receive  timely  assistance  from 
BrlUln,  the  United  States,  and  other  West- 
ern powers.  But  If  that  assistance  were  lag- 
gard, as  one  may  well  fear  it  would  be.  as 
democratic  countries  cannot  move  fast  to 
meet  radically  new  situations,  then  this  line 
would  be  forced.  In  that  case  the  ports  of 
India  would  be  In  the  hands  of  Chinese 
Communists  within  weeks  of  the  Invasion. 
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It  Is  surely  this  plan  which  Is  Integral  to 
the  actions  of  Communist  China  which  are 
being  revealed  at  this  moment  In  Africa. 
There  is  no  sense  In  China's  going  Into  Africa 
with  developments  which  are  clearly  part  of 
an  aggressive  military  expansionism  If  we 
do  not  recognize  that  she  cannot  permit  a 
•missing  link"  to  exist  In  India  between  the 
Himalayas  and  Zanzibar. 

From  Zanzibar  China  Is  already  engaged 
in  building  In  collaboration  with  Tanzania 
tnd  Zambia  a  strategic  railway  from  Dar  es 
Salaam  to  tbe  Zambesi,  the  border  of  Rho- 
desia. Literally  thousands  of  Chinese  have 
been  Impiorted  to  construct  this  railway. 

China  cannot  enter  Africa  overland  as 
Russia  must  be  eliminated  first.  Therefore, 
this  great  land-iK>wer  has  to  Interject  a  sea 
link  ( of  the  Indian  Ocean  between  India  and 
Zanzibar)  In  Its  drive  outwards  by  a  land- 
baaed  line  of  iidvanoe.  The  drive  to  tbe  Zam- 
besi down  the  centre  of  the  African  Conti- 
nent Is  typical  of  tbe  action  of  a  great  con- 
tinental land  power. 

In  the  light  of  the  Chinese  penetration  to 
the  Zambesi  projected  by  the  rail  line  from 
Dar  es  Salaam,  the  Caprlvl  strip  becomes  of 
psrtmount  Importance  In  the  Western  de- 
fense system  of  Southern  Africa.  This  Is  a 
corridor  of  land  which  runs  from  South  West 
Africa  along  the  North  of  Botswana  (old 
Becbuanaland )  to  the  Zambesi,  where  at  a 
point  in  the  middle  of  that  river  it  meets  the 
frontiers  of  Zambia,  Botswana,  and  Rhodesia. 
This  completely  seals  off  Botswana,  which 
runs  deeps  Into  South  Africa,  from  Zambia 
to  the  north  of  tbe  ZUunbesl.  If  Botswana  had 
a  connection  with  Zambia  it  could  be  a  huge 
salient  into  Southern  Africa  which  could 
turn  the  whole  defenses  of  Rhodesia  and 
Portuguese  Mozambique  along  the  Zambesi 
and  adjoining  frontiers,  as  well  as  the  terri- 
tory from  which  a  direct  attack  on  the  Cape 
of  Oood  Hoi)e  could  take  place,  sealing  off  In 
the  procese  the  Transvaal  as  well  as  Rhodesia. 
It  Is  quite  Inconceivable  In  the  light  of 
these  facts  that  the  United  States  State  De- 
partment has  been  making  every  effort  to 
force  South  Africa  to  allow  a  road  bridge,  or, 
falling  that,  a  road  ferry  service,  across  the 
Zambesi  at  this  very  point  to  link  Botswana 
with  Zambia,  to  enable  free  movement  from 
north  to  south  and  so  by-pass  tbe  need  to 
pass  through  Rhodesia.  If  any  measure  were 
calculated  deliberately  to  assist  a  Chinese 
conquest  of  Southern  Africa  this  would  be  it. 
No  wonder,  therefore.  South  Africa  will  not 
merely  resist  diplomatically  this  United 
States'  pressure,  but  I  believe  she  would 
resist  by  force  any  attempt  to  breach  her 
frontier  and  that  of  Rhodesia  at  this  point. 

At  this  stage,  Soviet  Russia,  albeit  a  great 
Continental  land  power,  has  been  assiduously 
making  herself  a  great  naval  power.  Having 
once  accepted  that  commitment,  with  the 
probability  of  a  neutralized  Western  front, 
and  having  broken  out  through  Suez,  she 
■ssumes  the  role  of  a  sea-power.  It  Is  as  such 
that  we  must  study  her  strategy.  Having 
broken  Into  the  Indian  Ocean,  even  If 
baulked  In  the  Arctic,  the  North  Sea,  and  the 
Mediterranean,  she  now  has  all  the  naval  ad- 
vantages of  those  who,  In  the  past,  have  en- 
circled the  land-powers.  For  now  It  Is  possi- 
ble for  her  to  reply  by  attempting  to  encircle 
the  naval  powers  of  Europe,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  United  States  of  America. 

This  Soviet  Russia  Is  proceeding  to  do.  She 
has  her  bases  In  Aden,  Socotra  and  Somalia. 
She  has  already  anchorages  off  the  Seychllles. 
South  of  this  she  has  entered  Into  agree- 
ments for  facilities  In  the  Mauritius  (behind 
the  back  of  the  U.K.  Oovernment) . 

Her  Interest  on  military  grounds,  quite 
spart  from  ideological,  is  to  occupy  the  im- 
portant Slmonstown  base  In  South  Africa. 
With  a  pack  of  nuclear  submarines  located 
there  she  can  dominate  the  South  Atlantic, 
•nd.  at  the  same  time,  oontrc^llng  the  Suez 
0»nal,  she  can  deny  to  Australasia  and  India 
from  Europe  and  the  East  Coast  of  the  United 
"tetes  of  America,  and  prevent  the  movement 
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of  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  fleets  from  one 
coast  to  the  other  If  the  Panama  Canal  can- 
not be  used.  In  the  event  of  globar  war  Pan- 
ama Is  threatened.  Cuba  Is  athwart  of  Its  ap- 
proaches. A  thermonuclear  bomb  can  destroy 
access  to  it,  and  subversion  among  the  people 
of  Panama  could,  in  any  case,  deny  it  to  the 
United  States.  Therefore,  for  the  United 
States  the  Cape  Horn  route  Is  of  paramount 
Importance,  and  to  this  Slmonstown  could  be, 
in  wrong  hands,  a  direct  threat. 

Olbraltar  and  Slmonstown  together  In  the 
hands  of  Soviet  Russia,  could  produce  a  situ- 
ation in  which  a  ship  could  not  move  in  the 
Atlantic  without  Russian  permission.  For  that 
reason  Malta,  Olbraltar  and  Slmonstown  are 
of  paramount  importance  and  true  gates 
vrtilch  must  be  locked  against  our  potential 
enemies,  and  never  be  allowed  Into  the  hands 
of  hostile  powers. 

To  defend  Slmonstown  the  South  African 
Government  asked  the  Labour  Oovernment  of 
Mr.  Harold  Wilson  for  arms,  which  were  de- 
nied. Without  the  unpubllclsed  assistance  of 
Prance,  South  Africa's,  and  our  defenses,  to- 
day would  be  In  a  sorry  condition. 

This  situation  the  new  Conservative  Gov- 
ernment of  Mr.  Heath  is  trying  to  rectify  In 
the  teeth  of  the  opposition  of  the  Afro-Asian 
nations,  the  United  Nations,  and  even  of  the 
State  Department.  Being  mesmerised  by  the 
serried  ranks  of  Black  faces  friendly  to  Com- 
munlste  in  the  United  Nations,  the  State  E>e- 
partment,  in  its  haste  to  appease  them,  has 
struck  an  attitude  helpful  to  the  enemies  of 
the  West  by  proclaiming  Its  antagonism  to 
South  Africa  and  Its  opopslUon  to  the  sup- 
ply of  arms  to  that  country.  In  so  far  as  that 
Is  so.  It  Is  striking  a  blow  at  the  .defence  of 
America.  At  this  time  Canada  is  trying  to 
apply  the  utmost  pressure  It  can  to  prevent 
the  British  Government  from  providing 
naval  armaments  to  South  Africa.  The  record 
of  Canada,  Its  recognition  of  Communist 
China,  withdrawal  from  NATO,  and  the  polit- 
ical background  of  association  with  Com- 
munist or  near  Communist  Influences  of  Mr. 
Trudoau,  are  consistently  favoxirable  to  the 
enemies  of  the  West  at  this  time. 

Just  as  China  has  leaped  ahead  at  the 
obstacle  at  present  provided  by  India  so 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  attempting  to  do  the 
same  thing.  There  is  a  race  to  the  South  to 
occupy  Southern  Africa  and  Slmonstown. 
which  is  the  last  great  strategic  gate  in  the 
hands  of  the  Western  powers.  Characterls- 
tlcaUy  the  great  landlocked  power  of  China 
Is  coming  south  to  the  Zambesi  overland. 
Russia,  which  has  had  a  navy  ever  since 
Admiral  Orelg  (a  Scotsman)  founded  It  for 
her.  Is  pushing  south  from  the  Near  East  (as 
she  hopes  to  do  when  the  Suez  Canal  Is 
opened)  by  sea.  Temporarily  not  able  to 
occupy  South  Africa,  she  pushes  onwards 
Into  the  Southern  Atlantic.  Thus  she  has 
set  her  sights  on  South  Georgia.  There  she 
had  nearly  completed  an  agreement  with 
the  South  American  owner  of  the  old  Scot- 
tish Whaling  base  (of  Salvesen's,  Lelth) 
when  the  British  Intervened,  however  suc- 
cessfuUy  remains  to  be  seen.  Meanwhile,  be- 
yond lie  the  Falkland  Isles.  We  can  be  sure 
that  the  United  Nations,  supported  by  the 
Afro-Asian  and  Communist  blocks,  will  sup- 
port an  Argentine  claim  to  these  Islands. 

The  aim  Is  clearly  Aden,  Mauritius, 
Slmonstown,  South  Georgia,  the  Falkland 
Islands,  and  the  South  Atlantic  is  completely 
locked  and  Europe  Is  encircled. 

MeanwhUe.  to  Soviet  Russia  has  fallen 
the  windfall  of  Chile,  which  is  now  imder  a 
markedly  left  wing  Government.  The  final 
encircling  movement  is  coming  cloee  to  suc- 
cess. For  a  sympathetic  Chile  can  let  Rus- 
sia Into  the  South  Pacific. 

It  Is  against  the  backgrotind  of  this  strat- 
egy that  we  must  view  the  fKJSition  of  the 
Kurlle  Islands.  Russia  needs  the  help  of 
Japanese  technology  to  develop  Eastern 
Siberia.  Tet,  despite  that  fact,  she  remains 
adamant  about  returning  these  Japanese 
Islands  to  Japan.  The  obvious  reason  Is  that 
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they  form  part  of  a  global  encircling  move- 
ment which  sweeps  In  a  grand  manner  from 
Aden,  through  the  Indian  Ocean,  to  the 
South  Atlantic,  and  up  through  the  Pacific 
to  tbe  Eastern  Siberian  coast. 

This  is  a  text  book  encirclement  but  car- 
ried out  on  a  world  scale,  and  swept  up 
within  it  is  the  whole  of  Europe,  South  and 
North  America.  Even  China  is  outpaced  and 
placed  at  hazard  by  it.  No  wonder  that  thou- 
sands of  Chinese  technicians  have  been 
landed  at  Dar  es  Salaam  to  pvish  forward  the 
railway  through  Tanganyika  and  Zambia  to 
the  Zambesi,  heading  straight  for  the  Cape 
and  Slmonstown,  before  the  Soviet  Union 
can  consolidate  Its  position  there  first. 

At  this  point  we  have  to  remember  that 
the  encirclement  Is  completed  in  the  Arctlo— 
for  the  Soviet  Union.  United  States  and  Can- 
ada are  neighbors  there. 

Once  the  encirclement  has  been  com- 
pleted (perhaps  by  rights  In  the  Galapagos 
Islands  athwart  the  Western  entrance  ol  the 
Panama  Canal)  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  Etirope,  are  in  a  box, 
a  big  one  it  Is  true,  but  none  the  less  a 
box  for  all  that. 

Once  this  situation  has  been  achieved 
the  enormous  military  power  of  Russia  sup- 
ported by  what  will  be  by  then  its  over- 
whelming seapower,  can  dictate  terms  to  the 
Western  nations.  The  use  of  thermonuclear 
weajjons,  which  can  be  as  deadly  to  the 
aggresBOT  as  the  defender,  when  the  latter 
has  some  of  them,  vcUl  not  be  necessary. 

An  Invasion  of  Alaska  and  Canada  would 
not  be  a  difficult  operation.  With  few  Arctic- 
seasoned  troops  It  Is  quite  unthinkable  that 
the  United  States  and  Canada  could  fight 
effectively  on  the  soil  of  N<H^h  America. 

While  the  European  front  must  be  held 
at  all  costs,  and  NATO  must  be  stiffened, 
as  I  see  it  the  grand  strategy  of  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  one  of  encircling  the  West  and 
an  Invasion  of  the  American  Continent.  If 
at  that  time  China  and  Soviet  Russia  are 
collaborating  (hoping  to  settle  their  own 
differences  later)  then  Communist  Cblna 
will  Invade  IndU,  and,  In  Africa  she  will 
to  the  north,  where,  with  the  help  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  it  would  hope  to  neutraliae 
Malta  and  Gibraltar,  and  strike  at  the  soft 
under-belly  of  Europe,  while  the  Russian  fleet 
broke  out  Into  the  Central  Atlantic.  Between 
them  they  would  effectively  prevent  Eiirope 
from  bringing  any  aid  to  North  America. 

This  then  is  the  danger  I  see  from  the 
strategy  of  geopoUtik  dimensions  which  Is 
now  making  Itself  plain.  The  strengthening 
of  NATO,  and  our  position  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  support  of  South  Africa,  Portu- 
gal, and  Rhodesia,  and  the  building  of  the 
projected  British -American  base  on  Dlago 
Garcia  Island  In  the  Indian  Oce«ui,  are  all 
crucial  to  our  very  survival.  Against  this  ad- 
verse votes  of  the  Afro- Asians  In  the  United 
Nations  pale  to  Insignificance;  in  terms  of 
military  or  economic  power  they  are  of  no 
impwrtance,  and  their  principle  function  Is 
to  act  as  pawns  In  moves  to  destroy  the 
Western  civilized  powers. 


POW  EFFORTS  OF  WOMEN'S  CLUB 
OF  ST.  RICHARDS  CHURCH 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  17. 1971 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out the  Nation  we  are  witnessing  the  ef- 
forts of  concerned  citizens  and  organiza- 
tions in  seeking  the  humane  treatment 
of  American  prisoners  of  war  and  in  se- 
curing their  reletise  by  the  Government 
of  North  Vietnam. 

The  Women's  Club  of  St.  Richard's 
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Church,  Barnesville,  Pa.,  has  Just  com- 
pleted a  letter-writing  campaign  dunng 
which  citizens  from  the  Bamesville-Ma- 
hanoy  City -Shenandoah  areas  Joined  to- 
gether to  protest  the  plight  of  American 
POW's. 

The  letter  that  was  written  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  Embassy  at  Paris  re- 
flects the  mood  of  the  Nation  and  the 
concern  that  prevails  for  the  future  of 
our  men  who  are  being  held  captive  by 
North  Vietnam.  The  remarks  of  the 
Women's  Club  of  St.  Richard's  Chiirch 
merit  the  attention  of  the  Congress,  ^nd 
I  request  that  they  be  placed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  time. 

NOBTH  ViETNAMZSZ  EMBASST, 

Paris.  France. 

Oenti^mxx  :  I  am  writing  on  behalf  of  the 
families  of  the  American  men  held  prisoner 
by  your  country.  Your  goyemment's  policy 
of  non-lnTormatlon  concerning  these  men  Is 
one  lacking  in  simple  understanding  and 
compaaelon. 

By  your  government's  actions,  you  not 
only  hold  the  men  themxelves  captive,  but 
also  the  hearts  and  minds  of  their  wlveu  and 
children. 

I  choooe  to  believe  that,  whatever  your 
country  desires  to  achieve,  the  course  taken 
need  not  Include  the  mistreatment  of  men 
who  honorably  served  their  convlcUons.  nor 
for  their  families  a  life  of  anguish  In  a  state 
of  llmbo.  No  country  or  Its  people  can  gain 
respect  or  greatness  In  the  eyes  of  the  world 
If  they  do  not  know  the  quality  of  mercy. 
Sincerely, 


REVENUE  SHARING 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

or  Nrw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  17,  1971 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
speech  given  to  the  Empire  State  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  on  February  9,  1971, 
New  York  State  Governor  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller, again  argued  in  favor  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  revenue-sharing  proposals. 
The  Governor's  speech  makes  a  lot  of 
sense  and  I  commend  excerpts  of  that 
speech  which  follow  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House. 

EXCXUTS  or  RXMASKS  BT   Gov.  NKI.SOK  A. 
ROCKXrXLLCS 

The  President's  $5-bUUon  revenue  sharing 
bill  will  be  Introduced  in  Congress  tomorrow. 

The  bill  wUl  carry  138  co-sponsors:  130  of 
them  Republican  and  the  other  eight  Demo- 
crats. 

Previously,  there  had  been  no  Democratic 
representatives  from  this  State  co-sponsoring 
the  bill. 

Tonight,  I  am  encouraged  to  report  that 
one  of  those  co-sponsors  will  be  a  New  York 
City  ISemocrat,  Representative  Shirley  Chls- 
holm. 

I  am  also  encouraged  by  the  number  of 
New  York  Democrats  In  Congress  who  say 
prlva'ely  that  they  support  the  concept  of 
Federal  revenue  sharing,  and  who  say  they 
are  now  preparing  a  bl-pariisan  $10-bUllon 
revenue  sharing  bill. 

That  Is  the  lev«I  of  revenue  sharing  that 
I  have  been  urging  as  absolutely  essent.a!. 

As  for  Mrs.  ChiahoUn,  aa  representative  of 
the  Bedford-Stuyvesant  section  of  New  York 
City,  she  we'!  knows  the  plight  of  urban 
families  trapped  In  deteriorating  neighbor- 
hoods and  threatened  by  a  total  collapse  of 
municipal  services. 

She  Is  the  &rst  to  break  away  from  the 
agrairian — state  leadership  of  the  Democratic 
majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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I  don't  blame  WUbur  Mills  of  Arkansas, 
the  Chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  for  opposing  revenue  sharing. 

Arkansas  is  forty-Orst  In  the  NaUon  In 
combined  state  and  local  tax  effort — but  it  is 
ninth  in  the  Nation  In  the  percentage  of  its 
Federal  taxes  that  it  gets  back  from  Wash- 
ington. 

New  York  State,  on  the  other  band.  Is 
second  in  tax  effort,  but  38th  In  the  share 
of  Its  Federal  tax  money  It  gets  back  from 
Washington,  under  the  present  system  of 
categorical  grants. 

New  York  Sut«  U  sending  tas.T-bUlion  to 
Washington  this  year,  but  getting  back  only 
•a.7-blUlon — something  more  than  11  cents 
on  the  dollar. 

Arkansas,  however,  is  getting  back  27.8 
cents  on  the  dollar. 

If  New  York  got  back  the  same  propor- 
tion from  Washington  as  Arlumsas.  we  would 
be  receiving  about  IT-bUllon  instead  of  $2.7- 
bUilon. 

That  would  be  a  $4.3-bllllon  Increase  In 
Federal  grants  for  New  York  State  and  its 
local  communities. 

Actually,  we  are  shooting  for  a  $l-blllion 
increase — while  the  President's  bill  would 
increase  our  Federal  grants  by  approximately 
«SOO-mlllion. 

I  can  likewise  understand  Carl  Albert  of 
Oklahoma,  the  new  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  his  opposition  to  revenue 
sharing. 

Oklahoma  gets  back  26.7  cents  on  the  dol- 
lar; It  ranks  33rd  in  state-local  Ux  effort, 
but   nth  in  the  returns  from  Washington. 

What  I  can't  understand  Is  how  a  mem- 
l)er  of  Congress  from  New  York  State  can 
oppose  revenue  sharing  or  fall  to  do  a-iy- 
thlng  to  support  it.  in  light  of  the  desperate 
crisis  confronting  our  urban  areas. 

That  is  why  it  is  so  encouraging  that  Rep- 
resentative Chisholm  has  broken  the  ice 
and  has  put  her  name  on  the  President's 
bill. 

And  that  is  why  it  is  heartening  that  some 
of  our  State  Democratic  congressmen  at  least 
Indicate  their  support  of  the  concept. 

All  the  Republicans  in  the  House  from 
New  York  State  are  supporting  revenue 
sharing. 

But.  too  many  Democrats  have  thus  far 
failed  to  support  it.  And  some  have  openly 
declared  their  hostUity. 

This  Is  a  blatant  case  of  playing  politics 
with  human  misery. 

I  trust  that  Mrs.  ChlshoUn's  example  will 
reverse  the  tide. 


INDOCHINA  WAR 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  10.  1971 
Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  pest  few  weeks  have  seen 
an  unprecedented  and  Irresponsible  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Nixon  administration 
to  close  off  the  sources  of  Information,  to 
embargo  the  flow  of  interchange,  to  keep 
in  the  dark  the  elected  Representatives 
of  the  American  people  as  to  the  activi- 
ties of  the  mihtary  in  Indochina. 

All  Americans  recognize  that  some 
secrecy  is  necessary  to  protect  American 
fighting  men's  lives.  No  one  seriously 
questions  this  goal — we  are  all  agreed  on 
that.  But  some  of  us  believe  that  we  can 
best  protect  American  lives  by  withdraw- 
ing— by  ending  the  war,  not  enlarging 
it. 

I  would  like  to  submit  a  statement 
made  on  Tuesday,  February  9,  1971,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Indochina  war: 
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Statkmuit  or  Hon.  William  J.  Grexn 
I  deeply  regret  the  Administration's  deci- 
sion to  extend  the  war  into  Laos.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  Instead  of  getting  out  of  Indo- 
china, we  are  getting  In  deeper  and  deeper 
We  have  got  to  put  a  stop  to  this  escalation 
or  the  war  will  continue  to  widen,  and  well 
never  get  out. 

Congressmen  are  always  getting  guided 
tours  of  Vietnam.  I'd  like  to  reverse  the  pro- 
cedure  and  take  some  of  our  military  plan- 
ners on  a  guided  tour  of  PhUadelphla's  in- 
ner city.  I'd  like  to  show  them  some  of  our 
40,000  abandoned  houses,  some  of  our  over- 
crowded classrooms,  some  of  the  human 
misery  of  our  people. 

Our  state  is  biuikrupt.  our  school  board 
is  bankrupt,  and  our  city  Is  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy.  I  think  It  is  not  too  much  to 
ask  the  Administration  to  pay  a  little  more 
attention  to  these  hard  facts  and  a  little 
more  attention  to  these  hard  facts  and  a  lit- 
tle less  attention  to  blowing  up  the  jungle 
In  Southeast  Asia. 


YOUR  LOVE  IS  PEACE,  DEAR  CHILD 

HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

or    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Wednesday,  February  17,  1971 

Mr.  PODEXL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  place  in  the  Congressional  Record 
today  a  most  moving  poem  by  Mr.  David 
Ginibel,  a  resident  of  the  13th  Congres- 
sional District  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  In  May, 
this  poem  will  appear  in  the  Journal  for 
the  Association  for  the  Hdp  of  Retarded 
Children. 

I  hope  the  message  it  brings  will  In- 
spire our  citizens  and  lawmakers  to  act 
to  further  the  well-being  of  our  Nation's 
retarded  children: 

Youa  Lovx  Is  Peaci:,  Dcar  Child 

(By  David  Gimbel) 

Oh  child  of  innocence,  so  precious  and  dear. 

Little  heart  always  lonely  and  so  filled  with 

fear. 
In  millions  of  homes  in  the  world  and  this 

land. 
These  children  reach  out  for  a  smile  and  a 

friend. 

■Now  put  her  away,"  the  family  all  cry, 
But,  like  a  flower  without  care,  she  would 

wither  and  die. 
These  very  same  people  keep  a  dog  for  pro- 
tection. 
And  upon  It  they  will  shower  their  love  and 
affection. 

These  people  of  yesteryear  all  dwell  In  the 

past. 
And  believe  their  good  fortune  forever  will 

last. 
Compassion  and  devotion  to  them  is  unreal, 
So  how  can  they  know  just  how  I  feel? 

In  the  evening  when  I  get  home  her  eyes 

sparkle  and  shine. 
I  hug  her  and  kiss  her  and  the  world  Is  all 

mine. 
Every  word  that  she  utters  Is  a  symphony  to 

my  ears. 
And  somehow  I  forget  any  heartbreak  and 

tears. 

I  reach  into  her  little  world  of  that  you  can 

be  sure. 
And  I  And  that  It  Is  beautUul  because  It's 

good  and  pure. 
For  it  U  built  on  love  that  gutters  Uke  a 

jewel. 
In  their  paradise  of  beauty  it  U  the  basic 

rule. 

Today  this  tragic  world  of  otirs  Is  beset  by 
war  and  strife. 
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And  IX  we  wlU  continue  we  can  destroy  all 
human  life. 

Then  let  us  take  a  leaf  from  their  book  of 
love  and  cease, 

So  that  peoples  can  all  join  hands  and  for- 
ever live  in  peace. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

or    NEW    JEKSXT 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  17,  1971 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Tues- 
day, February  16  marked  the  53d  anni- 
versary of  the  independence  of  Lithu- 
ania, home  of  a  brave  people  who  have 
been  deprived  of  complete  independence 
and  self-government  by  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion 

My  colleagues,  this  year  Lithuanian 
Independence  Day  has  special  meaning 
to  Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent.  For 
it  was  only  a  few  days  ago  that  the  press 
reported  that  Simas  A.  Kudirka,  believed 
to  have  been  severely  punished,  is  alive 
and  well  in  Moscow. 

Kudirka,  as  you  will  recall,  was  the 
Lithuanian  sailor  who  Jumped  aboard 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  cutter  Vigilante, 
where,  tragically,  he  was  beaten  by  Rus- 
sian superiors  and  was  allowed  to  be 
taken  back  aboard  his  Soviet  vessel. 

Only  last  week,  the  House  subcommit- 
tee on  State  Department  Organization 
and  Foreign  Operations  accused  the 
Coast  Guard  and  State  Department  of 
ineptitude  in  their  handling  of  the  in- 
cident. So,  all  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
descent  feel  relief  at  the  news  about 
Kudirka  and  continue  to  hope  that  he 
will  remain  safe. 

It  was  on  tills  day  in  1918  that  Lithu- 
anian patriots  declared  their  state  an 
independent  nation.  But  after  two  dec- 
ades of  freedom,  Lithuania  again  fell 
under  Russian  domination  when  it  was 
occupied  by  the  Red  army  in  the  Second 
World  War. 

During  those  22  years  of  independence, 
Lithuanian  leaders  brought  about  land 
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reform,  expanded  the  nation's  industry, 
built  a  transportation  system,  provided 
for  a  national  education  program,  and 
enacted  social  legislation. 

But  on  August  3,  1940,  Soviet  troops 
occupied  Lithuania  bringing  to  an  end 
this  progress  and  freedom  and  dampen- 
ing hopes  for  continued  progress  through 
self-determination. 

During  the  war  German  forces  drove 
the  Russians  out  of  Lithuania,  replacing 
one  kind  of  enslavement  and  totalitarian- 
ism with  another.  But  then  in  1944,  the 
Soviet  Union  reconquered  the  coimtry. 

Now,  Lithuanians  living  in  their  home- 
land are  subject  to  the  same  abuses  as 
their  neighboring  Latvians  and  Esto- 
nians as  the  U.S.S.R.  attempts  to  destroy 
the  culture,  language,  and  heritage  of 
their  nation. 

It  is  fitting,  on  this  day,  that  the  free- 
dom-loving pec^le  of  America  join  with 
the  people  of  Lithuania  in  the  hope  that 
their  independence  will  some  day  be  re- 
stored. 

Only  the  people  in  Lithuania  really 
know  the  suffering  which  they  have  en- 
dured under  the  Communist  regime  in 
Moscow.  Let  us  hc^e  that  soon  we  will 
see  the  restoration  of  their  great  nation 
so  that  Lithuanians  may  once  more  en- 
joy the  freedom  and  independence  of 
democracy. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFIT 
INCREASE  NEEDED  NOW 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OP    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  17,  1971 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  insert  in  the  Record,  part  VII  of  the 
article  entitled:  "Private  and  Public  Re- 
tirement Pensions:  Findings  From  the 
1968  Survey  of  the  Aged,"  by  Walter  W. 
Kolodrubetz : 

Combined  Retirement  Benetits 
The  pKJwerful  effect  of  the  dual  pensions  on 
total   retirement   benefits    is    Illustrated    in 
table    8    by    showing    combined    retirement 
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benefits  for  aged  pensioners.  When  supple- 
mentary pensions  are  combined  with  OASDHI 
benefits,  a  pronounced  spread  In  retirement 
benefit  income  is  apparent,  unlike  the  pat- 
tern for  those  who  get  only  OASDHI  In  retire- 
ment benefit  Income.  Significantly,  In  com- 
paring total  pensions  for  dual  beneficiaries, 
the  wide  differences  prevlotisly  observed  In 
levels  of  private  pensions  and  public  pensions 
other  than  OASDHI  were  erased  with  the  ad- 
dition of  OASDHI  benefits.  The  gap  In  total 
retirement  benefits  between  those  with  and 
without  supplemental  private  pensions  was 
much  greater  than  would  ordinarily  be  as- 
sumed, however,  because  private  pensioners 
also  were  more  likely  to  receive  high  OASDHI 
benefits.  As  discussed  later  in  the  article, 
the  final  effects  on  total  Income  differentials 
were  substantial  since  these  groups  with 
two  or  more  pensions  were  also  more  likely 
to  have  income  from  assets. 

The  distributions  of  combined  retirement 
benefits  for  OASDHI  beneficiary  couples  with 
private  pensions  and  for  those  with  other 
public  pensions  were  remarkably  similar,  and 
the  median  amount  was  almost  the  same — 
about  $3,000  (table  8) .  Seventy  percent  of  the 
couples  with  two  pensions  had  combined  re- 
tirement benefits  of  $2,500  or  more;  few  had 
lees  than  $2,000. 

In  contrast,  median  retirement  benefits  for 
couples  receiving  only  OASDHI  benefits  were 
half  as  much  as  they  were  for  dual  pension- 
ers. Because  of  the  nature  of  and  constraints 
in  the  OASDHI  benefit  computation,  and  the 
selective  factors  that  operated  against 
OASDHI  retirees  not  receiving  another  pen- 
sion, the  OASDHI  benefits  for  these  couples 
were  fairly  evenly  distributed  In  the  $500- 
$2,600  range.  Married  couples  who  received 
only  a  public  pension  other  than  OASDHI 
(with  a  median  benefit  of  $2,720)  also  had 
total  retirement  benefits  much  higher  than 
those  of  married  couples  with  OASDHI  alone 
and  not  significantly  different  than  those  of 
dual  pensioners. 

For  nonmarrled  persons,  as  for  married 
couplee,  the  combined  retirement  benefits  of 
units  with  two  pensions  were  about  the  same 
whether  OASDHI  was  combined  with  a  pri- 
vate or  another  public  pension.  Retirement 
benefits  for  the  nonmarrled  with  only 
OASDHI  In  retirement  benefit  Income  were 
about  half  the  amount  for  dual  pensioners. 
Nonmarrled  persons  receiving  only  a  public 
pension  other  than  OASDHI  had  retirement 
benefits  that  were  higher  than  those  of  per- 
sons with  OASDHI  benefits  only  but  were 
not  cloee  to  the  total  retirement  benefits  of 
dual  pensioners. 


TABLE  8. -SIZE  OF  TOTAL  PENSION  INCOME  BY  TYPE  OF  RETIREMENT  BENEFITS  FOR  OASDHI  BENEFICIARIES  i  AND  NONBENEFICIARIES:  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  AGED  UNITS 

BY  SIZE  OF  PENSION  INCOME,  BY  RECEIPT  OF  RETIREMENT  BENEFITS,  1967 
(Number  In  ttiouMnds] 


OASDHI  benefits  and- 


Total  pension  income 


Private 
group 

pension  > 


Other 

public 

pension 


No  other 
pension 


Public 

pension 

other 

than 

OASDHI 


MARRIED  COUPLES 

Total 

Reporting  on  total  pension  income. 

Percent  o(  units 

lltoJ149 

J150toC99 

»00toM99 

»00to$999 

$1,000  to  $1,499 

$1,500  to  $1,999 

$2,000  to  $2,499 

$2,500  to  $2.999 

$3,000  to  $3,499 , 

$3,500  to  13,999 

KMkiKm 

fe00lt»l7.«J9 

$7,500  to  $9,999 

$10,000  ot  more 

Median  total  pension  irtcoma 


1,009 
9S3 

100 


392 
357 
100 


3,438 

3,398 

100 


166 
161 
100 


OASDHI  benefits  and- 


Total  pension  income 


Private  Other 

group  public        No  other 

pension  >         pension         pension 


Public 

pension 

other 

than 

OASDHI 


10 
17 
22 
17 
13 
11 
7 
1 
1 
.999 


4 

10 
16 
19 
14 
12 
14 
10  . 

1  . 

1  . 
$3,060 


20 
29 
25 
21 
2 
P) 


5 

8 

8 

24 

17 

19 

4 

9 

6 

1 


tl.4S3 


$2,721 


NONMARRIEO  PERSONS 
Total    

Reportag  on  (olai  pensioa  income.. 

Percent  of  units 

$lto$149 

$150  to  $299 

C'XVU- 


605 

538 
100 


476 
448 
100 


6.3S3 

6,315 

100 


343 

331 

100 

1 

1 


$300  to  $499 

i500to$999 

$1,000  to  $1,499 

$1,500  to  $1,999 

$2,000  to  $2,499 

12,500  to  $2,999 

$3,000  to  $3,499 

$3,500  to  $3,999 

$4,000  to  $4.999 

$5,000  to  $7,499 

$7,500  to  $9,999 , 

$10,000  or  more 

Median  total  pension  income. 


MEN 

Total 

Reporting  on  total  pension  income. 

Percent  of  units 

$1  to  $149 

J150to»299 

$300  to  $499 

$500to$999     

$1,000  to  $1.499 

$1,500  to  $1,999 


12 
21 

27 
17 
4 
4 
3 
1 


.il2 


1 

3 

22 

21 

19 

13 

5 

7 

5 

2  . 

^? 

;2.092 


6 
55 
36 

3 


3 

27 

29 

12 

18 

3 

1 

1 

2 


$870 


2 

'$i.'272 


287 
265 
100 


128 
121 
100 


1.476 
1,463 

leo 


109 
99 


2 
4 

30 


17 
16 


3 

4$ 
45 

7 


-186— Parts 


2932 
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TABLE  8.-SUE  OF  TOTAL  PENSION  INCOME  BY  TYPE  OF  HHIREMENT  BENEFITS  F0«  OASOHI  BENEFICIARIES '  AND  NONBENEFICIARIES:  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  AGED  UNITS 

BY  SI2E  OF  PENSION  INCOME.  BY  RECEIPT  OF  RETIREMENT  BENEFITS.  1967     ContUMiwl 

INwRtor  in  Uiwuindil 


OASOHI  Ixntms  ind— 


Total  pansion  Inconi* 


Privtt* 

group 

ponsMM' 


Other 

public 

pansion 


No  olbar 
pansion 


PubMc 

panaioa 

otiiar 

thaa 

OASOHI 


COM  to  J2  499 

S2,SO0  to  $2.999 

ajXD  IOU499 

»3.5O0  to  13,999       ... 
J4.000  to  $4,999       ... 

$S.000  to  $7.499 

$7,500  to  $9.999 

$10,000  or  mart 

Madian  total  pension  li 


1 

I 
s 

1 

i* 

$2,302 


n 

IS  .... 
a .... 

M.... 

• .... 

2  .... 
1.... 

I  .... 
V.2K 


A 


S1.0QB 


WOMEN 
Total 

Raportlni  on  total  pansion 

Paftent  ot  units 

$Jto$U9 


317 
273 

m 


3M 

327 
100 


4.i;c 

4.(52 

100 

m 


234 

232 

lU 

I 


OASOHI  benefits  and— 


Total  pansion  Incona 


Private 

iroup 

pension' 


Othar 

public 

pension 


No  other 
pansion 


Public 

pension 

other 

than 

OASOHI 


fl.OOO  to  $1,499  . 
il.UO  to  $1,999  .. 
B.OOO  to  $2,499     . 
y.UO  to  $2,999  .. 
$3,000  to  $3,499     . 
6.500  to  $3,999 
KOOO  to  $4,999  .. 
$5,000  to  $7,499  .. 
$7,500  to  $9.999... 
$10,000  or  more. . .     . 
Median  total  pansion  ii 


1 
3 

M 
17 

30 
IS 


$1,988 


1 

4 

M 

a 

II ... 

12  ... 
I  ... 
4  ... 
4  ... 
2... 


SI 

34 

1 


1 
3 
36 
36 
S 
• 
4 
1 


1 

$1,975 


$840 


$1,092 


'  Exdudas  banaiclBilai  who  received  fl»eir  first  benaIN  In  Fet>ruarir  1967  or  later,  the  fransi-  » Includes  a  small  number  o<  units  reportini  both  a  private  and  another  public  oansion 

tionallvmsurad  and  spatial  "ate- 72    t>eneficiaries:  ala»  a«ladai  a  smal  number  o«  iiniti  feporting  » 0.5  percent  or  less.                                 •            r                            k-       f      wi. 

piivtta  pensMM  kilt  MOASOHi  baneiits.  aa  well  r ^- -..-.     .          .  - 

receipt 


)  did  not  report  on  private  pension         •  Not  shown  where  base  is  less  than  100.000. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    N«W    JEKSrr 

IN  THK  HOUSB  OF  REPRESKNTATTVES 
Wednesday,  February  17,  1971 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
constituents.  Rabbi  Haim  Kemelman.  of 
the  East  Brunswick,  N.J.,  Jewish  Center. 
is  the  author  of  a  column  In  the  Home 
News,  of  New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  called 
Lines  on  Living. 

Rabbi  Kemelman  is  not  only  a  widely 
respected  Rabbi:  he  is  also  a  very  tal- 
ented writer — a  man  who  writes  with 
great  feeling  and  eloquence.  Following 
President  Nixon's  state  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress. Rabbi  Kemelman.  In  stirring  words 
and  thoughts,  included  A  Letter  to  the 
President  in  his  column  of  Friday,  Feb- 
ruary 5.  1971. 

Also  the  author  of  a  recent  book  called. 
"How  to  Live  in  the  Present  Tense," 
Rabbi  Kemelman  praised  the  address  of 
the  President  and  I  would  like  to  insert 
it  in  the  CoNGRESsioNAi.  RzcoRo.  because 
I  am  proud  of  the  brilliance  of  my  be- 
loved constituent — a  man  of  deep  com- 
passion and  love  for  people : 

A   LKTTXm   TO    TKK    PMCSIDKMT 

LDraa   ON   ixrato 
(By  Rabbi  Halm  Kemelman) 

Dear  Mr.  President,  congratulatlona  I  Con- 
gratvUatlOQB  from  a  citizen  who  heard  you 
make  a  wonderful.  I  might  say  revolutionary, 
dreamy  speech  In  your  State  of  the  Union 
message. 

Yes.  It  was  a  great  and  soaring  speech,  and 
I  Uked  It,  because  It  spoke  of  a  dream,  of 
an  "open  door,"  and  of  "the  need  to  press 
open  the  door  of  full  and  equal  opportunity, 
and  of  human  dignity."  toward  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  American  dream. 

Tee,  It  was  a  revolutionary  speech  because 
dreams  are  revolutionary:  splendid  and  out- 
soaring  In  every  way.  And  this,  to  me.  Is 
America:  a  dreamy  ooiintry,  and  therefore, 
not  Russia,  not  China.  Because  there,  the 
revolution  Is  quoted,  the  revolution  is  Idol- 
ized, the  revolution  Is  foaaUlzed  and  burled 
In  a  dead  mausoleum  of  the  past.  Here,  revo- 
lution  Is   lived,   but   also  outlived.   Because 


the  American  revolution  is  the  Amerlcam 
dream.  And  a  dream  Is  only  good  for  one 
night.  Tot  the  dream  of  yesterday  can  be 
tonight's  nightmare.  Dreams  change  with 
the  size  of  our  visions,  one  dream  begetting 
another. 

I  therefore  liked,  Mr.  President,  when  you 
spoke  of  "a  New  American  Revolution — a 
peaceful  revolution  In  which  power  was 
turned  back  to  the  people  .  .  ."  That's  a 
pretty  good  start.  Because  there  can  be  no 
greater  power  for  the  people  than  the  ca- 
pacity to  dream.  And  when  you  spoke  of 
•these  troubled  years"  of  "a  long  nightmare 
of  war  and  division,  of  crime  and  Infla- 
tion .  .  .  dark  of  the  American  spirit."  and 
the  need  "for  the  lift  of  a  driving  dream," 
you  turned  l>ack  to  the  people  great  power. 
We  can  dream  again,  we  can  see  visions,  we 
can  grow  In  health  as  In  wealth. 

Mr.  President.  I  don't  know  much  about 
digits  and  budgets  and  bureaus  and  reve- 
nues. But  I  know  a  dream  when  I  see  one. 
And  I  know  It's  here,  not  because  I'm  certadn 
of  Its  realization,  but  because  we  now  come 
closer  to  confront  dream's  greatest  test,  as 
defined  by  George  Bernard  Shaw:  "You  see 
things  and  you  say  'why?'  But  I  dream  things 
that  never  were;  and  I  say  'why  not?'  " 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President,  for  saying  to 
us  "Why  not?" 

Oood  and  honest  people  wUl  argue  as  to 
whether  this  dream  of  yours  Is  the  most 
perfect  dream  for  all  the  people,  whether  It 
can  be  realized  at  all.  And  that's  very  Impor- 
tant. But  more  important  Is  the  spirit  In 
which  the  dream  was  conceived.  And  now 
that  the  dream  Is  born  let's  give  It  a  chance 
to  live. 

"Bring  us  together."  said  that  pretty  girl 
to  you,  not  very  long  ago,  Mr.  President. 
Today  the  opportunity  Is  here,  perhaps  as 
at  no  better  time.  We  have  bled  externally 
In  far  away  Jungles.  We  have  bled  Internally 
in  nearby  cities.  We  have  drifted  from  one 
another,  from  our  children,  from  our  dreams. 
Let  the  dream  unite  us.  again;  to  "bring  us 
together. "  again;  to  reconcile  us  with  our 
beautiful  land,  again;  to  "close  the  gap  be- 
tween promise  and  performance, "  again — 
to  "let  our  spirits  soar  again." 

And  again  wr  shall  go  from  dream  to  bolder 
dream,  from  vision  to  outsoarlng  vision.  Ln 
this  land  of  "sea  to  shining  sea."  For  the 
lift  of  the  spirit  and  the  lift  of  the  dream 
can  unite  ua — never  again  to  stop  dreaming. 

And.  In  your  eye's  vision  you  see  a  new 
revolution  of  priorities  where  man  seeks 
not  so  much  the  heaven  of  a  moon  but  the 


heaven  of  man.  not  the  dust  of  ages  but 
the  dust  of  the  living  cell  and  soul.  "Why 
not?  " 

Why  not  a  multlbUllon  "Apollo  man  proj- 
ect" for  a  decade  of  research  to  land  man 
on  his  humanity:  to  pore  over  the  dust  of  his 
mortality,  as  he  peeks  Into  the  grain  of 
moon  dust;  to  know  more  about  human  dis- 
ease, malignancy  and  malevolent  death.  Why 
not?  What's  'he  price  of  mon  dust — $30 
bUllont  And  what's  the  price  of  man  dust — 
a  March  of  Dimes ! 

Dream:  "Why  not?"  See  visions:  "Why 
not?"  When?  Now!  Like  the  child  who  was 
awakened  from  bis  deep  sleep,  echoing  the 
trauma  of  crying  babies  and  weeping  ideal- 
IsU.  we  too  say  In  Lincoln  Steffens'  words: 
"I  have  lost  my  place  In  my  dream."  For  a 
time.  In  "a  long,  dark  night  of  the  Amer- 
ican spirit."  we  have  lost  our  place  In  our 
dream.  Now,  Mr.  President,  you  say  you  have 
found  that  place  for  us  In  our  dream.  We 
are  ready  for  the  lift-off — "we  are  ready 
for  the  lift  of  a  driving  dream." 

Prayerfully  and  respectfully  yours. 

Rabbi  Haim  B^xmelmam. 


THE  KIDS  WHO  CARE 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBELIUS 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  17.  1971 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  a 
term  like  "student  activism"  can  mean 
many  things.  Unfortunately,  to  some  of 
us  on  the  older  side  of  the  so-called  gen- 
eration gap.  the  label  "student  activist" 
conjures  up  the  image  of  a  rebellious  dis- 
sident who  puts  all  of  his  energy  into 
negative  and  perhaps  even  destructive 
acts. 

Today  I  would  like  to  commend  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  an  article 
that  appeared  in  the  February  edition 
of  the  Farm  Journal  regarding  a  group 
of  student  activists  that  are  somewhat 
unique. 

Student  activists  from  all  over  the 
United  States  recently  attended  the  1970 
National  4-H  Congress  in  Chicago  and, 
as    the   article   states,    broke   tradition 
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rather  than  laws  or  windows.  We  often 
bear  about  the  behavior  of  idealistic 
young  people  who  find  faults  with  our 
society  but  seldom  does  our  Nation's  press 
pay  attention  to  youngsters  who  are 
searching  for  workable  solutions  to  our 
problems  and,  more  importantly,  are 
putting  them  to  use  and  making  them 
work. 

One  of  our  Nation's  most  precious  as- 
sets is  the  idealism  that  motivates  our 
young  people.  Much  of  our  problem  re- 
garding young  people  has  been  the  lack 
of  any  practical  program  by  which  we 
can  utilize  the  idealism,  enthusiasm,  and 
honesty  of  young  people  and  channel 
these  into  everyday  practices  and  pro- 
grams that  can  improve  our  society. 

The  national  4-H  program  does  just 
this.  The  article  by  Beverly  Stonebraker 
that  follows  illustrates  what  a  tremen- 
dous Job  4-H  young  jjeople  are  doing. 
They  learn  by  doing  smd,  in  so  doing, 
develop  into  citizens  that  will  actually 
make  America  a  better  place  to  live. 
The  Kms  Who  CARE 
(By  Beverly  Stonebraker) 

More  than  1600  students,  many  of  them 
farm  youngsters,  swarmed  Into  Chicago  in 
December  and  occupied  the  Conrad  Hilton 
Hotel.  They  wore  psychedelic  lapel  buttons; 
aang  rally  songs;  roamed  In  bands  up  State 
Street  talked  late  at  night  In  hotel  corridors 
About  their   campaign  strategies  for  the  70's. 

But  cops  smiled  approval,  and  even 
mothers  were  proud.  For  these  were  a  differ- 
ent brand  of  activists;  delegates  from  all 
over  the  VS.  to  the  1970  National  4-H 
Congress. 

The  only  thing  they  broke  was  tradition. 
Members  resoundingly  urged  a  broader,  more 
"with  It"  4-H  to  meet  contemporary  needs. 
I  tolked  with  boy  and  girl  4-Her8  from 
several  states.  They're  eager,  articulate,  and 
obviously  playing  a  much  stronger  role  than 
members  did  a  few  years  ago  In  deciding  the 
4-H  program. 

Last  year's  Congress  wore  the  theme 
"4-H  is  more  than  cows  and  cookln'  "  and 
this  year's  theme  was  "We  care."  This  doesn't 
mean  4-H  has  abandoned  Ouemseys  on  Its 
way  to  the  ghetto.  It  simply  means  that  mem- 
bers will  apply  their  real  strength,  "to  learn 
by  doing,"  on  contemporary  needs  In  towns 
and  Inner  cities  as  well  as  farms.  A  third  of 
the  2.5  million  members  of  4-H  clube  and 
groups  are  farm  kids.  Another  third  live  in 
rural  areas  or  towns  under  10,000;  the  re- 
mainder are  suburban  or  inner  city  dwellers. 

If  the  4-Her8  In  Chicago  represent  senti- 
ment In  your  local  club  and  elsewhere,  here 
are  some  of  the  new  thrusts  4-H  will  make 
In  the  '70s. 

You'll  see  more  training  In  clttzensblp  and 
human  relations.  This  goes  well  beyond 
teaching  a  10-year-old  to  keep  quiet  In  a 
business  meeting.  "Americana  are  dividing 
into  opposing  camps.  This  can  be  destruc- 
tive," one  delegate  said.  A  perceptive  Penn- 
sylvania boy  added:  "It's  not  the  issue  that 
alienates  people.  It's  Just  that  some  are 
unwilling  to  listen  to  another  point  of  view." 
lliese  boys  and  girls  want  to  learn  how  to 
understand  each  other. 

They  named  drug  abuse  as  their  number 
one  social  problem.  "Our  campus  Is  Infected 
with  drug  users,"  said  a  quiet  Minnesota  girl. 
A  Kansas  delegate  confided,  "I  don't  smoke 
pot,  but  you're  not  'In'  unless  you  do."  But 
•  dairy  science  freshman  from  the  strlfe- 
totn  University  of  Wisconsin  voiced  the  ma- 
jority opinion:  "Your  own  crowd  defines 
what  It  takes  to  be  'with  It.'  Drugs  arent 
popular   with   students   In   our   ag  school." 

Two  Connecticut  4-Hers  told  me  how  they 
bad  enriched  one  week  of  their  summer  by 
sbarUig  tltelr  rural  out-of-doors  with  teens 
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from  the  Inner  city.  "At  first,  our  visitors 
were  tough,"  they  said.  "But  before  they  left 
we  had  built  up  trust  and  friendship." 

Apparently,  members  soon  learn  to  make 
the  democratic  system  work  in  local  clubs. 
As  their  horizons  expand  they  want  it  to 
work  nationally.  Their  response  to  national 
4-H  leadership  conferences  is  the  main  rea- 
son the  4-H  Foundation  is  raising  $8  million 
for  a  new  National  4-H  Center  in  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

ITie  new  center,  now  under  construction, 
will  handle  600  people  at  a  time.  It  permits 
an  expanded  series  of  training  conierences. 

Urban  areas  are  already  feeling  the  fresh 
breeze  of  4-H  citizenship  efforts.  Just  before 
Christmas,  New  York  Mayor  John  Lindsay 
honored  the  organization  with  a  city -wide 
4-H  Day  for  its  efforts  in  the  nation's  big- 
gest city. 

"Health  to  better  living"  will  be  extend- 
ed to  more  low-lnoome  people.  Liaet  sum- 
mer a  series  of  nutrition  camps  blossomed  In 
more  than  20  states.  Club  members  and 
leaders  are  trying  to  reach  and  teach  lower- 
Income  p>eople  bow  to  eat  nutritiously  on  a 
low  budget. 

I  met  a  Utah  girl  who  teaches  breadmak- 
Ing  to  Navajo  Indian  girls.  A  bonus:  She 
learned  about  Indian  cookery. 

In  public  ho\islng  projects  of  Kansas  City 
and  St.  Louis,  4-H  leaders  and  members  are 
teaching  more  than  4000  prospective  home- 
makers  how  to  make  the  moet  of  lnexp>en- 
sive  foods  such  as  commodity  program 
staples. 

Improving  our  environment  runs  a  close 
second  behind  drug  abuse  on  these  young- 
sters' list  of  concerns.  Future  4-H  activities 
will  build  on  the  organization's  longtime  ex- 
pertise with  conservation. 

Perhaps  the  4-Her8'  philosophy  was  best 
expressed  on  a  button  I  saw  on  one  Chicago 
delegate's  blazer:  "Celebrate  Life."  They  do, 
and  they  will. 


COMMEMORATIVE  STAMP  HONOR- 
ING THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  DR. 
MARTIN  LUTHER  KING,  JR. 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  17, 1971 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  in- 
troducing a  bill  requiring  the  issuance 
of  a  commemorative  stamp  honoring  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King. 

I  first  introduced  such  a  bill  in  1968, 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Bang.  In 
1969,  I  introduced  a  second  bill,  after 
contacting  the  Post  OfiBce  Department. 
At  that  time,  I  received  a  letter  of  ac- 
knowledgement in  response  to  my  letter. 
No  other  action  was  taken. 

Dr.  King  has  been  honored  by  many 
of  our  States  and  cities,  postal  unions 
have,  in  their  proposals  for  the  first  col- 
lective bargaining  negotiations,  asked 
that  a  holiday  be  granted  by  the  postal 
service  in  Dr.  King's  honor. 

Dr.  King  was,  as  we  all  know,  the 
holder  of  a  Nobel  prize.  He  was  honored 
on  an  international  scale  not  only  by 
the  great  of  other  nations  but,  by  the 
common  people  of  other  countries.  Per- 
sons who  seek  civil  rights  in  Ireland  have 
marched  to  the  singing  of  "We  shall 
overcome." 

Martin  Luther  King  believed  that  the 
foundation  of  democracy  was  built  on  the 
continuing  progress  in  human   dignity 
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and  that  dignity,  he  believed,  consisted 
in  a  growing  share  of  freedom  for  all 
men. 

The  dream  of  Martin  Luther  King  was 
a  dre&m  that  in  America  and  in  all  the 
world  our  deeds  would  match  our  beliefs. 

His  life's  work  resulted  in  the  passage 
of  three  civil  rights  bills  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

His  life  brought  racial  and  political 
equality  closer  to  reality  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

His  life  began  the  soluticHi  of  what 
foreigners  have  called  "The  American 
Dilemma."  All  this  in  so  short  a  time,  all 
this  in  one  lifetime  of  39  years. 

Dr.  King  was  a  builder,  not  a  destroy- 
er. The  prophecies  of  doom  uttered  on 
the  passage  of  liach  civil  rights  act  have 
been  proven  empty.  The  pessimists  were 
wrong.  America  is  more  of  a  democracy, 
it  is  a  bigger  country  and  a  better  Nation. 

Martin  Luther  King  brought  under- 
standing with  him,  the  understanding 
that  was  carried  into  every  home  in 
America,  white  or  black,  that  the  Negro 
could  not  wait  Einy  longer  to  be  equal, 
that  100  years  of  disappointment  after 
the  Civil  War  were  enough.  Equality  is 
a  right  that  belongs  to  all  men,  but  it 
must  be  recognized.  The  shock  of  recog- 
nition was  necessary  for  all  of  us,  the 
recognition  that  our  goals  were  great  and 
our  performance  was  so  week. 

There  are  those  who  thought  of  Mar- 
tin Lutiier  King  as  a  lawbreaker.  They 
are  wrong.  He  was  the  most  lawful  of 
men.  He  ignored  unjust  ordinances,  but 
he  willingly  paid  the  penalty  for  their 
violation.  He  showed  that  where  men  are 
willing  to  pay  the  penalty,  unjust  laws 
cannot  stand.  An  unjust  law  is  an  un- 
workable law  because  the  majority  of 
Americans  are  not  willing  to  begin  a 
campaign  of  massive  repression  to  deny 
rights  to  others  which  they  accept  for 
themselves. 

The  American  people  are  a  just  people. 
They  are  very  often  too  busy  with  the 
material  problems  of  getting  and  spend- 
ing to  give  their  full  attention  to  the  big 
questions.  Martin  Luther  King  made  peo- 
ple listen  and  think,  to  look  deeply  into 
their  own  souls  and  the  soul  of  their 
coimtry.  We  have  all  been  better  for  that. 

When  Martin  Luther  King  thought  of 
death  he  said  that  he  would  like  "some- 
body to  say,  Martin  Luther  King  tried  to 
love  somebody."  He  loved  more  than 
somebody,  he  loved  this  country.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  fair  to  say  that  millions  of 
Americans  white  and  black  love  him 
back  today. 

The  cure  for  the  ills  of  democracy  Is 
more  democracy,  in  Al  Smith's  phrase. 
Dr.  King's  life  applied  this  principle. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
his  inaugural  address,  said  that  he 
wanted  to  bring  the  American  people  to- 
gether. My  bill  today  is  a  gesture  that 
will  make  that  goal  a  little  more  of  a 
reality.  It  will,  if  it  results  In  action, 
stand  for  the  principle  of  unity  in  the 
eyes  of  all  Americans,  not  only  the  20 
million  Americans  of  Dr.  King's  race. 

I  have  not  listed  as  I  have  in  the  past 
the  commemorative  stamps  issued  re- 
cently honoring  animals,  entertainers, 
and  obscure  figures  in  America's  past.  I 
have  not  done  so  because  I  believe  that 
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this  matter  can  oe  settled  amicably  If  the 
administration  of  the  postal  service  and 
the  committees  which  supposedly  made 
decisions  in  this  area  act  reasonably. 

I  believe  that  any  step  in  the  direction 
of  reuniting  Americans  is  worth  taking. 
My  bill  is  such  a  step.  I  will  renew  my 
efforts  to  make  its  terms  a  reality. 


WHAT  EVERY  AMERICAN  SHOULD 
KNOW  ABOUT  THE  NEW  RAIL 
PASSENOER  LAW 


HON.  RICHARD  G.  SHOUP 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  17.  1971 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
10,  1971.  Mr.  Donald  E.  Deuster  of  the 
UJS.  Department  of  Transportation.  Of- 
fice of  Congressional  Relations,  attended 
a  convention  of  the  Montana  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  Helena,  Mont.  This  was 
a  conference  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  transportation,  a  topic  of  great  con- 
cern to  the  State.  Mr.  Deuster  s  remarks 
concerning  the  new  rail  passenger  law 
were  so  well  received  that  I  believe  it 
only  fitting  that  they  be  included  in  the 
conghessional  rscori) : 
What  IStvxt  Amxeican  Shocu)  Know  Asottt 

THX  Nxw  Rail  Passxnckb  Law 
(Remarks  of  Don*ld  E.  Deuster,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  Office  of  Con- 
gressional Relations,  at  the  Montana 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Helena.  Mont.. 
Ftb.  10.  1971  > 

Members  of  the  Montana  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  your  distinguished  guests. 
Members  of  the  Montana  Legislature,  con- 
gratulations on  convening  this  timely  state- 
wide conference  on  transportation.  Thank 
you  for  Inviting  me  here  to  Helena  to  dis- 
cuss the  new  "Rail  Passenger  Service  Act 
of  1970." 

Last  year,  as  you  know,  our  Congress  made 
a  great  historic  and  truly  bipartisan  decision 
to  save  the  vanishing  American  passenger 
train.  And,  after  an  extended  legislative 
struggle.  President  Nlzon  put  his  signature 
to  PubUc  Law  91-618  on  October  30.  1970. 

Since  that  day  our  telephones  at  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  have  been  ring- 
ing at  an  accelerating  crescendo — generally 
with  basic  questions  about  this  compli- 
cated, flexible  and  novel  piece  of  legislation. 

It  was  my  DSrsonal  privilege  as  a  Con- 
gressional Relations  Officer  for  the  NUon 
Administration  to  spend  almost  two  years 
oioacly  following  the  progress  of  this  land- 
mark law.  Hopefully,  this  experience  may 
enable  me  to  euiswer  most  of  your  questions. 

But  first,  allow  me  to  answer  some  of 
the  most  fundamental  and  common 
Inquiries. 

BBIXrLT.    WHAT    DOES   THX    LAW    DOT 

Very  simply,  the  law  creates  a  new  seml- 
publtc  Corporation  which  will  begin  operat- 
ing a  basic  national  system  of  passenger 
trains  on  May  1,  1971.  On  that  date,  respon- 
sibility for  operatinc;  passenger  trains  in 
America  will  be  transferred  from  the  private 
railroad  companies  to  the  new  National  Rail- 
road Passenger  Corporation. 

WHT  WAS  THIS  LAW  NXCBSSAST  ? 

Since  World  War  II.  the  American  system 
of  passenger  trains  was  diminishing  In  size, 
deterlorailng  in  quality  of  aervloe.  and  fast 
disappearing.  Altbougb  some  30.000  trains 
were  naming  In  1939.  by  1909.  lees  than  500 
trains  were  left. 
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Basically.  Congress  had  a  four- way  choice: 
One,  let  the  trains  go  the  way  of  the  stage- 
coach and  die  off;  Two,  subsidize  the  exist- 
ing service;  Three,  nationalize  the  railroads; 
Or.  four,  find  some  limited  mechanism  for 
Improving  the  service,  and  developing  an 
efficient  national  system  of  passenger  trains 
which  the  American  traveler  would  patron- 
ize. 

WHT   DID  CONGRESS  DECIDE  TO  SAVE  THE  TRAINS? 

Let  me  answer  this  straight  from  the 
horse's  mouth  by  quoting  the  exact  language 
of  Title  I  of  the  law  in  which  Congrese  makes 
seven  specific  findings.  Bmpha&ls  Is  added  by 
Italicizing. 

1.  "The  Congress  finds  that  modem,  effi- 
cient. Intercity  railroad  passenger  service  Is 
a  necessary  part  of  a  balanced  transportation 
system  " 

2.  "That  the  public  convenience  and  ne- 
cessity require  the  continuance  and  improve- 
ment of  such  service  to  provide  fast  and 
comfortable  transportation  between  crowded 
urban  areas  and  in  other  areas  of  the  coun- 
try." 

3.  "That  rail  passenger  service  can  help 
to  end  the  congestion  on  our  highways  and 
the  overcrowding  of  airways  and  airports." 

4.  "That  the  traveler  In  America  should, 
to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  have  free- 
dom to  choose  the  mode  of  travel  most  con- 
venient to  his  needs." 

5.  'That  to  achieve  these  go&\a  requires 
the  designation  of  a  basic  national  rail  pas- 
senger system  and  the  establishment  of  a 
rail  passenger  corporation  for  the  puri>ose  of 
providing  modern,  efficient.  Intercity  rail 
passenger  service." 

6.  "That  Federal  financial  assistance  as 
well  as  investment  capital  from  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy  Is  needed  for  this 
purpose;  and" 

7.  "That  interim  emergency  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  certain  railroads  may  be 
necessary  to  permit  the  orderly  transfer  at 
railroad  service  to  a  railroad  passenger 
corporation." 

WHAT  KIND  or  A  CORPORATION   IS  CRXATKOt 

The  Corporation  Is  quasi-public  which 
means  half-public  and  half-private.  The  law 
states  "The  Corporation  shall  be  a  for  profit 
oorporatlon,  the  purpose  of  which  shall  be 
to  provide  intercity  rail  p«u»enger  service,  em- 
ploying Innovative  operatmg  and  marketing 
concepts  so  as  to  fully  develop  the  potential 
of  modern  rail  service." 

The  public  complexion  of  the  Corporation 
Is  provided  in  two  ways:  First,  the  Piesident 
of  the  United  States  appoints  and  the  Senate 
confirms  a  majority  of  eight  of  the  fifteen 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Corporation:  Secondly,  public  funds  are  con- 
tributed to  the  Corporation. 

WHERE  DOES  THE  CORPORATION  GETS  ITS  MONXT? 

The  law  contemplates  three  sources  of 
funds:  One,  the  Federal  Government;  Two. 
the  private  railroad  companies;  and  Three, 
private  Investors. 

Initially,  there  is  a  Federal  grant  of  $40 
million  to  assist  the  Corporation  in  orga- 
nizing, establishing  an  Improved  reservations 
system,  advertising,  servicing,  repairing  and 
maintaining  passenger  equipment,  conduct- 
ing research,  development  and  demonstra- 
tion programs  for  new  rail  service.  Improved 
rolling  stock,  and  fixed  facilities.  Including 
track  connections. 

Secondly,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
is  authorized  to  guarantee  private  loans  to 
the  Corporation  up  to  9100  million  to  finance 
the  upgrading  of  roadbeds,  purchase  of  new 
rolling  stock,  and  other  corporate  purposes. 

Thirdly.  Federal  loans  or  loan  guarantees 
In  the  amount  of  9300  million  are  author- 
ized to  enable  needy  railroads  to  join  the 
corporation. 

To  Join  the  Corporation  and  be  relieved  of 
their  passenger  service  obligations  on  May  1. 
1971.  the  private  railroads  must  make  pay- 
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mente  to  the  Corporation  according  to  a  for- 
mula in  the  law  based  on  their  passenger 
train  deficits  In  the  year  1966. 

lastly,  preferred  stock  is  to  be  sold  to  the 
public  as  a  third  source  of  capital  funds. 

WHO   WILL   BE  ACTUAIXT   RUNNING  THE  TRAINS? 

Under  the  law,  "The  Corporation  may  con- 
tract with  railroads  or  with  regional  trans- 
portation agencies  for  the  use  of  tracks  and 
other  facilities  and  the  provision  of  services 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  parties 
may  agree." 

Should  there  be  a  disagreement  on  terms, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  may 
order  a  railroad  to  provide  services  or  the 
use  of  tracks  and  faculties  on  "on  such  terms 
and  such  compensation  as  the  Commission 
may  fix  as  Just  and  reasonable." 

Basically,  the  Corporation  will  manage 
this  new  national  network  of  passenger  trains 
but  operate  the  trains  through  contracts 
with  the  railroad  companies. 

WHERE    WILL   THE   TRAINS    RtTN? 

After  the  starting  date  of  May  1.  1971,  the 
Corporation  will  operate  trains  between 
p>oints  In  the  basic  system  over  routes  of  the 
Corporation's  choosing. 

Secretary  John  A.  Volpe  designated  the 
basic  system  last  month  by  naming  twenty- 
one  city-pairs  between  which  there  must  be 
train  service.  Of  special  Interest  to  Montana 
is  the  naming  of  Chicago  and  Seattle  as  end 
points.  As  suggested  on  the  maps  which  you 
have,  the  Corporation  may  choose  one  or 
more  routes  or  combinations  of  routes  In 
Montana. 

The  northern  route  could  go  from  Wlllls- 
ton.  North  Dakota,  across  the  high  line 
through  Glacier  Park  to  Spokane.  The  south- 
ern route  could  go  from  Bismarck  to  Billings 
and  then  either  through  Butte  or  Helena. 
Also,  conceivably,  a  route  could  go  through 
Billings  and  then  swing  up  through  Great 
Falls  in  the  summertime  to  serve  Glacier 
Park. 

When  Secretary  Volpe  specified  the  end 
{Mints  and  identified  the  possible  routes  for 
the  Corporation,  he  considered  a  number 
of  basic  factors.  Among  them  were: 

1.  Rldershlp — existing  and  projected; 

2.  Population — one  or  both  of  the  terminal 
cities  were  to  be  major  population  centers  of 
one  million  or  more; 

3.  Alternate  Mode  Competition — ability  of 
rail  travel  to  compete  with  other  modes  in 
terms  of  cost,  speed,  or   comfort; 

4.  Existing  Rail  Facilities — whether  track 
and  facilities  are  in  condition  for  rail  service 
without  major  and  Immediate  capital  im- 
provements; 

5.  Profitability — whether  the  Corporation 
can  operate  the  system  as  a  whole  on  an  eco- 
nomically sound  basis  with  projected  revenue 
and  cost  estimates  indicating  no  substantial 
losses. 

Furthermore,  the  law  requires  taking  Into 
account  the  need  for  expeditious  intercity  rail 
pas.senger  service  within  and  between  all  re- 
gions of  the  continental  United  States.  Pre- 
sumably, the  Corporation  will  consider  these 
same  factors  as  they  choose  the  precise  routes 
and  service  characteristics.  These  decisions 
will  be  made  between  now  and  May  1.  1971. 

HOW    MAT    TOD   COMSttTNICATE   TO   THE 
CORPORATION? 

The  Corporation  is  being  set  up  by  a  Board 
of  Incorporators  of  eight  persons  who  were 
named  by  President  Nixon  and  confirmed  by 
the  Senate.  Eventually,  after  May  1,  1971, 
there  will  be  a  permanent  board  of  fifteen — 
eight  of  whom  are  I*resldentlal  appointees, 
three  to  be  elected  by  the  railroad  stockhold- 
ers, and  four  to  \x  elected  by  the  public  pre- 
ferred stockholders. 

Communications  may  be  addressed  to  the 
Corporation  in  this  way:  Mr.  David  W.  Ken- 
dall, Chairman.  Board  of  Incorporators.  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation.  800 
L-Enfant  Plaza.  8.W..  Washington,  DC.  20084. 
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HOW  LONG  MI7ST  THE  CORPOBATION  BUN  THE 
TRAINS? 

Passenger  train  service  In  the  basic  desig- 
oated  system  must  be  operated  for  two  years 
and  two  monttis  until  July  1.  1973.  After  that 
date,  the  Corporation  may  ask  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Conmilsslon  to  allow  the  discon- 
tinuance of  service  which  is  either  "not  re- 
quired by  public  convenience  and  necessity, 
or  will  impair  the  ability  of  the  Corporation 
to  adequately  provide  other  services." 

Hopefully,  however,  progress  by  then  will 
rule  out  any  such  actions  and  Instead  justify 
further  extension  and  expansion  of  the  basic 
system. 

MAT    THE    STSTEM    BE    EXPANDED? 

Tes.  there  are  two  ways  In  which  new  serv- 
ice may  t>e  added  by  the  Corporation.  First, 
at  any  time  the  Corjjoratlon  may  provide 
service  In  excess  of  that  in  the  basic  system, 
including  special  or  extra  trains  "If  consistent 
with  prudent  management." 

Secondly,  any  State,  regional,  or  local 
agency  may  request  extra  service.  If  the 
State,  regional,  or  local  agency  agrees  to  "re- 
imburse the  Corporation  for  a  reasonable  por- 
Uon  of  any  losses  associated  with  such  serv- 
ice." the  Corporation  must  Institute  the 
service.  Under  the  law,  a  "reasonable  por- 
tion" means  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  defiolt. 

WILL    THE     SERVICE     BE     BETTIX? 

Yes,  this  Is  the  purjxjse  and  hope  of  the 
law.  The  Corpwratlon  has  the  flexibility  and 
freedom  to  choose  routes,  stops,  fare  levels 
and  other  characteristics  of  service  so  as  to 
comprise  an  efficient,  inter-connected  na- 
tional system  of  trains. 

The  best  of  existing  equipment  will  be 
used  until  new  rolling  stock  can  be  pur- 
chased and  more  modem  equipment  actually 
put  in  (^jeratlon. 

With  the  new  Corporation,  there  Is  a  single 
management  dedicated  to  the  improvement 
and  promotion  of  rail  passenger  travel. 
Routes,  schedules,  train  connections,  through 
car  service  together  with  sleeping,  parlor, 
dining  and  lounge  facilities  can  be  organized 
in  a  businesslike  and  sensible  way  without 
red  tape. 

Hopefully,  new  techniques  of  marketing, 
ticketing,  and  operations  will  convince  the 
American  traveling  public  to  come  back  to 
the  rails.  Hopefully,  the  system  will  be  self- 
sustaining,  profitable  and  competitive. 

The  new  law  provides  a  flexible  frame- 
work by  which,  with  the  support  of  the 
American  people,  a  great  national  system  of 
passenger  trains  can  be  developed. 

And.  as  Secretary  Volpe  stated  in  his  press 
conference  last  month  when  he  designated 
the  basic  system,  "This  Is  a  beginning  1" 


SECOND-CLASS  POSTAL  RATES 


HON.  JAMES  ABOUREZK 

or    SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  17.  1971 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  letter 
I  recently  received  from  the  editor  of  a 
fine  weekly  newspaper  in  my  State.  The 
thrust  of  the  letter  from  Mr.  Hans  Hans- 
sen  of  the  Hot  Springs  Star  Is,  in  his 
words,  that  "the  value  to  the  Nation  of 
strong,  independent  newspapers  far  out- 
weighs the  subsidy  of  those  papers  by  the 
postal  system." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  all  of  us 
here  should  consider  Mr.  Hanssen's  ar- 
Kument  very  very  carefully  and  shoiild 
oppose  any   rate  increase   that   would 
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Jeopardize  the  small  weekly  newspaper. 
As  I  understand  it,  the  recent  suggested 
rate  increases  for  second-class  mail  will 
be  187  percent  over  a  10-year  period  for 
in-county  distribution  and  145  percent 
over  5  years  for  out-of-county  mailing. 
I  Intend  to  ask  publishers  in  my  district 
for  an  analysis  of  the  effect  of  these  in- 
creases on  their  operations.  I  hope  that 
each  of  my  colleagues  will  do  the  same 
and  will  urge  the  Postal  Commission  to 
consider  the  importance  of  the  weekly 
newspaper  to  our  rural  areas. 

Certainly  a  self-supporting  post  oflBce 
Is  an  important  goal,  and  I  recognize 
that  when  Congress  established  that  goal 
it  also  limited  our  ability  to  control 
postal  rates.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  contribution  made  by  papers 
like  Mr.  Hanssen's  is  of  more  than  suf- 
ficient importance  to  Justify  our  close 
attention  to  any  move  that  might  jeop- 
ardize their  existence. 

I  include  his  letter  as  follows: 

Hot  Springs  Star, 
Printers  and  Publishers, 
Hot  Springs,  S.  Dak..  February  12, 1971. 
Representative  Jamxs  Abourezk. 
U.S.  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Abourezk:  The  newspapers  of 
this  country,  esi>ecially  the  weeklies,  are 
without  doubt  the  greatest  dispensers  of 
government  information  in  the  nation. 

In  Just  one  issue  thU  year  the  Star  had 
columns  or  informational  articles  on  vet- 
erans problems,  soil  conservation,  county 
agent,  extension  and  4-H,  social  security,  na- 
tional forest  fee  schedule,  the  hours  of  open- 
ing at  two  national  monuments,  several 
school  stories,  an  article  on  farming,  one  on 
beef  cattle,  a  post  office  opening  schedule 
plus  three  or  four  science  or  other  informa- 
tional stories.  And  you  know  how  much  free 
space  the  papers  gave  during  the  recent 
census. 

For  this  reason  I  do  not  feel  a  postage  rate 
which  would  force  the  papers  to  pay  the  full 
cost  of  handling  Is  fair.  Many  newspapters  in 
smaller  communities  will  be  unable  to  con- 
tinue in  the  face  of  rising  mailing  costs.  They 
will  stay  in  business  until  the  present  owner 
retires  end  then  they  will  be  no  more. 

The  value  to  the  nation  of  strong,  inde- 
pendent newspapers  far  outweighs  the  sub- 
sidy of  those  papers  by  the  postal  system. 
Not  only  do  they  dispense  information,  they 
help  hold  communities  together  by  fighting 
for  civic  improvements,  generating  a  feeling 
of  pride  among  the  residents  and  acting  as  a 
watchdog  on  local  officials.  It  Is  the  news- 
paper that  Is  first  to  protect  the  public's 
right  to  know  by  insisting  that  all  govern- 
ment units  report  their  actions.  These  serv- 
ices cannot  be  measured  In  dollars  and  cents. 

Tour  support  of  a  fair  rate  for  mailing 
papers  will  be  appreciated  greatly. 
Sincerely  yours. 

E.  E.  Hanbsen. 


CHILE— THE  CONSOLIDATION 
PHASE— I 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  17,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lenin  on 
October  20,  1920,  said: 

Tlie  scientific  concept  of  dictatorship 
means  neither  more  or  leas  than  unlimited 
power,  resting  directly  on  force,  not  limited 
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by  anything,  not  restricted  by  any  laws,  nor 
any  absolute  rules.  Nothing  else  but  that. 

Salvador  Allende,  the  new  President  of 
Chile,  is  a  self -professed  Marxist-Lenin- 
ist whose  Popular  Unity  coalition  came 
to  power  primarily  through  the  efforts 
of  the  Commiuiist  Party  of  Chile,  the 
third  largest  in  the  non-Communist 
world.  Being  a  Marxist-Leninist,  Allende 
understands  that  seizures  of  the  state 
apparatus,  through  elections  or  other- 
wise, is  only  the  first  step  In  the  program 
designed  to  create  a  "scientific"  Leninist 
dictatorship. 

The  party  must  now  transform  itself 
from  a  power  seeking  mechanism  into  a 
policing  mechanism.  To  take  complete 
and  total  power  into  the  hands  of  fewer 
and  fewer  people,  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  historical  Conununist 
pattern  of  liquidate  and  rule.  This  con- 
sists basically  of  a  staggered  liquidation 
of  all  elements  in  the  society  who  possibly 
might  oppose  the  "proletarian  dictator- 
ship." 

The  advantage  of  coming  to  power 
through  the  electoral  process  is  that  the 
party  has  the  organs  of  state  power; 
police,  army,  and  other  ministries,  simply 
handed  over  to  it.  Once  constitutionally 
enthroned,  it  is  not  necessary  to  maneu- 
ver around,  say,  a  Chilean  J.  Ekigar 
Hoover.  He  is  simply  replaced  by  the 
party's  choice.  Communist  electorial  vic- 
tory is  best  thought  of  as  massive  legsd 
penetration  of  the  state  apparatus,  which 
is  then  used  to  subjugate,  rather  than 
defend,  the  people. 

It  is  little  comfort  that  the  party  comes 
to  power  using  due  process  of  the  law. 
Czechoslovakia  was  shoved  into  the 
Soviet  camp  in  a  semilegal  fashion,  by 
making  revolutionary  use  of  the  parlia- 
ment in  that  nation.  Once  in  the  Soviet 
camp,  one  is  not  allowed  the  choice  of 
opting  out. 

The  Allende  government,  under  the 
guidance  of  Luis  Corvalan.  General  Sec- 
retary of  the  Communist  Party  of  Chile, 
is  proceeding  rapidly  to  eliminate  the 
"enemies  of  the  state."  In  many  cases 
laws  passed  by  previous  "liberal"  govern- 
ments are  being  used  to  accomplish  this 
end. 

A  free  press  is  the  enemy  of  the  total 
state.  Understanding  this,  Allende  is 
pressing  hard  to  eliminate  or  bring 
under  his  control  all  independent  pub- 
lishing organizations  which  are  not 
solidly  pro-Communist.  One  example  of 
how  this  is  being  done  is  the  case  of 
Zig-Zag  editorial  house  in  Santiago,  the 
largest  publishing  company  in  Latin 
America.  This  operation  is  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  the  Communist  tactic  of  ccan- 
bining  "pressure  from  below" — ^from 
party-controlled  mass  organizations  out- 
side government — and  'pressure  from 
above" — from  Communists  in  the  gov- 
ernmental apparatus. 

A  strike  against  Zig-Zag  was  organized 
by  Commimist  union  leaders.  The  Com- 
munist Minister  of  Labor,  Jose  Oyarce 
Jara.  appointed  a  Red  lawyer  to  arbitrate 
the  dispute.  Under  existing  Chilean  law, 
the  government  can  take  possession  of 
any  private  company  which  finds  Itself 
involved  in  a  protracted  labor  dispute. 
Zig-Zag  was,  therefore,  forced  to  accept 
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the  Communist  lawyer's  decision  which 
called  for  a  65-percent  Increase  In  wages. 
This  the  company  cannot  pay  because  a 
price  freeze  is  in  elTect. 

Unless  Zig-Zag  can  pay  the  wage  in- 
creases without  going  bankrupt,  the 
government  will  take  over  the  company, 
because  there  is  another  law  in  efTect 
which  calls  for  the  government  to  as- 
simie  administrative  control  of  any 
private  company  which  goes  bankrupt. 
In  order  to  forestall  the  possibility  of  a 
private  company  securing  a  loan  to  bail 
itself  out  of  the  Communist  crunch,  the 
government  controllers  took  over  the 
banks  and  have  cut  off  all  the  Communist 
crunch,  the  government  controllers  took 
over  the  banks  and  have  cut  off  all  busi- 
ness credit.  This  is  the  squeeze  play 
supreme.  It  is  worth  noting  that  Zig- 
Zag  is  the  major  publisher  of  school  texts 
used  in  Chile. 

A  different  approach  is  being  used 
against  Chile's  largest  circulation  news- 
paper, El  Mercurio.  Tax  evasion  charges 
were  tnmiped  up  against  El  Mercurio. 
As  the  investigation  proceeds,  the  paper 
Is  being  slowly  forced  into  bankruptcy. 
Significantly,  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
Americo  Zorllla  Rojas.  is  also  a  Com- 
munist. 

Allende's  oft-uttered  statements  to  the 
effect  that,  "the  government  will  never 
take  action  aimed  at  blocking  free  ex- 
pression of  ideas."  are  beginning  to  ring 
a  little  hollow.  In  fact,  they  are  begin- 
ning to  sound  almost  exactly  like  Fidel 
Castro's  pledges  of  1959  to  the  same 
effect. 

The  Communists  use  freedom  of  the 
press  to  destroy  opposition  when  coming 
to  power,  and  then  destroy  freedom  of 
the  press  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
opposition.  Marxist-Leninists  follow  an 
old  maxim: 

When  I  am  the  weaker,  I  ask  you  for  my 
freedom,  because  that  la  your  principle;  but 
when  I  am  the  stronger,  I  take  away  your 
freedom,  because  that  is  my  principle. 


INFORMANT  IN  BERRIOAN  CASE 
LED  THREE  LIVES 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ANDERSON 

or  Turifxssxx 

IN  THE  HOTTSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Wednesday.  February  17,  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  believe  a  number  of  colleagues 
will  be  interested  in  an  article  carried  in 
the  Sunday.  February  7.  1971,  edition  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  by  veteran  jour- 
nalists Jack  Nelson  and  Ronald  J. 
Ostrow. 

The  article  follows: 

PuaoNxx.  SrtrDENT,  Mcsscxcn:  iNroRMAur 
IN  BcRRiGAN  Cask  Lxo  Thuk  Lrvsa 

(By  Jack  Nelson  and  Ronald  J   Ostrow) 

LKWisBtnw,  Pa. — Boyd  Frederick  Doxiglaa 
Jr.  had  an  unusually  cozy  arrangement  for  a 
three- time  loser  In  federal  prison: 

Every  day  he  left  the  prison  here  and 
studied  at  Bucknell  University  where  he  h*d 
an  office  and  roamed  freely  in  Lewloburg 
where  he  kept  an  apartment. 

He  romanced  attractive  coeds.  He  frequent- 
ly drank  liquor  and,  according  to  acquain- 
tances,   sometime*    smoked    marijuana.    He 
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often  skipped  classes  at  the  university,  where 
It  was  generally  known  he  was  commuting 
from  the  federal  prison. 

Douglas,  30,  also  wu  a  big  man  In  the 
campus  peace  movement.  Now  he  has  sur- 
faced as  a  key  figure  In  the  government's 
bomblng-kldnap  conspiracy  case  against  the 
Rev.  PhUlp  Berrlgan  and  Ave  others.  (The  de- 
fendants will  be  arraigned  In  federal  court  In 
Harrlsburg.  Pa.,  Monday.) 

Douglas  was  able  to  commute  between 
prison  and  campus  under  an  authorized 
study-release  program.  But  the  measure  of 
freedom  he  enjoyed  was  highly  unusual. 

At  the  university  and  In  the  town,  Douglas 
associated  with  activists  whom  the  FBI  and 
police  regarded  as  radicals.  His  roommate  at 
his  $120-a-month  apartment,  Tom  Love,  23, 
was  a  draft-card  burner.  In  prison  Douglas 
closely  associated  with  Father  Berrlgan_  who 
was  serving  time  for  destroying  draft  records. 
Douglas,  who  used  pseudonyms  of  "Prank," 
"Oary"  and  "Peter,"  also  spent  a  lot  of  time 
talking  on  pay  telephones.  Most  of  his  cam- 
pus acquaintances  thought  all  his  telephone 
conversations  were  with  members  of  the 
peace  movement.  Now  they  know  he  also  was 
talking  to  the  FBI. 

Douglas  carried  letters  between  Father 
Berrlgan  and  another  defendant,  Sister 
Elizabeth  McAllster,  a  New  York  nun.  who 
was  In  and  out  of  the  town  of  Lewlsburg 
while  Father  Berrlgan  was  Imprisoned  there. 
Some  of  these  messages  furthered  an  al- 
leged conspiracy  to  blow  up  underground 
utility  lines  in  Washington  and  to  kidnap 
Henry  A.  Kissinger,  President  Nixon's  na- 
tional security  affairs  adviser,  according  to 
the  Indictment. 

The  Times  has  learned  that  Douglas  smug- 
gled some  McAIlster-Berrlgan  messages  into 
prison  after  persuading  two  coeds  he  dated 
to  transcribe  the  contents  of  the  nun's  letters 
Into  a  loose-leaf  notebook  Douglas  used  In 
his  university  studies.  Douglas  had  permis- 
sion to  take  the  notebook  to  and  from  prison. 
Sister  Elizabeth  and  Father  Berrtgan.  In 
addition  to  being  indicted  In  the  alleged 
conspiracy,  were  charged  with  three  counts 
of  violating  a  statute  governing  prison  com- 
munications. Maximum  punishment  on  each 
count  Is  10  years. 

Douglas  was  not  named  In  the  Indict- 
ment, either  on  the  conspiracy  charge  or  on 
the  communications  counts.  And  the  gov- 
ernment has  yet  to  pubUcly  acknowledge  that 
Douglas  Is  Involved  In  the  case. 

However,  a  source  close  to  the  Investigation 
said  the  government's  major  problem  In  the 
case  has  been  to  corroborate  Information 
supplied  by  Douglas.  In  an  unusual  proce- 
dure, the  government  has  been  attempting  to 
do  this  through  grand  Jury  hearings  held 
since  the  return  of  the  Indictment.  The  Jury 
reconvenes  In  Harrtsburg  Tuesday  and  re- 
sumes questioning  of  witnesses  Wednesday 

KASLT    BXIXASK 

The  Justice  Department,  meanwhile,  de- 
clines to  disclose  Douglas'  whereabouts  or 
to  say  whether  he  Is  In  protective  custody.  He 
was  released  from  the  Lewlsburg  prison  Dec. 
18.  after  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  gave 
him  some  good-time  credits— 27  days  of 
which  bureau  ofllclals  refuse  to  fully  explain. 

In  addition  to  the  27  days,  Douglas  was 
credited  with  253  dajrs  of  "statutory  good 
time" — eight  days  for  each  month  of  his 
sentence  provided  by  law  for  prisoners  who 
do  not  break  rules — and  another  66  days  of 
meritorious  good  time  for  work  Inside  the 
prison  and  participation  In  the  Bucknell 
program. 

Douglas'  performance  was  rated  so  highly 
that  on  May  26,  1970.  John  C.  Piper,  as- 
sistant to  the  dean  at  Bucknell,  wrote  then 
warden  J  J.  Parker  urging  that  the  prisoner 
be  released  to  be  a  fulltlme  student.  But  the 
Idea  was  rejected. 

On  Jan.  7,  1971.  three  weeks  after  his  re- 
lease. Douglas  testified  before  the  grand  Jury 
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at  Harrlsburg.  On  Jan.  12,  the  Jury  returned 
the  Indictment,  which  also  named  six  co- 
conspirators who  were  not  charged,  in- 
cluding Father  Berrlgan 's  brother  Daniel, 
a  Jesuit  priest. 

Douglas'  early  release  came  leas  than  a 
month  after  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
first  brought  the  case  to  public  attention 
with  Senate  testimony  that  the  Berrigans 
headed  a  group  of  Catholic  antiwar  mill- 
tants  he  said  were  conspiring  to  carry  out 
the  bombing-kidnaping. 

HOOVEB    TXSTIMOKT 

Some  of  Douglas'  acquaintances  at  Buck- 
nell say  they  did  not  suspect  him  of  being  an 
informant  until  after  publicity  about  Hoo- 
ver's testimony,  which  they  said  greatly  per- 
turbed Douglas. 

Others,  such  as  Miss  Patricia  Rom,  27,  a 
Bucknell  librarian,  and  Richard  Drinnon,  a 
history  professor,  had  become  appprehenslve 
months  earlier  because  of  Douglas'  unusual 
freedom  of  movement  and  his  association 
with  radicals  who  were  subject  to  police 
surveillance. 

However,  none  of  Douglas'  acquaintances 
knows  when  he  became  an  Informant  or 
whether  he  was  one  when  he  began  his 
studies  at  Bucknell  In  January,  1970.  Sev- 
eral  of  his  associates  say  they  believe  he  was 
sincere  In  the  beglniUng,  but  later  was  per- 
suaded by  the  FBI  to  become  un  informant. 
One  theory  is  that  he  was  pressured  Into 
cooperating  after  being  caught  smuggling 
a  Berrtgan-McAlllster  letter. 

One  of  Douglas'  campus  associates.  Robert 
Raymond.  21,  a  senior,  said  that  after  he  read 
a  report  of  Hoover's  testimony  he  told  Doug- 
las that  such  a  conspiracy  "Is  ridiculous,  who 
would  believe  that?" 

"Boyd  then  told  me,"  said  Raymond, 
"  "Well,  in  confidence,  right?'  And  I  said 
yeah  and  he  said,  'It's  true,  It's  not  all  super- 
ficial, only  six  people  know  about  this— I 
wonder  how  he  (Hoover)  found  out  .  .  .'" 
Raymond,  who  sub-let  his  downstairs 
apartment  in  a  two-story  frame  house  here 
to  Douglas  and  Tom  Love,  said  that  at  one 
point  Douglas  "broke  up  my  relationship" 
with  Jane  Hoover,  21,  a  senior  who  lived  In 
an  apartment  upstairs.  Later,  Douglas  dated 
Miss  Hoover's  roommate,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Sandel,  22,  also  a  senior. 

Miss  Hoover  and  Miss  Sandel  did  not  com- 
pare notes  about  Douglas  until  after  the 
case  surfaced.  Then  they  concluded  that  he 
had  duped  them  as  well  as  the  peace  move- 
ment. 

They  said  Douglas  "was  always  pushing" 
them  to  be  active  In  the  peace  movement 
and  Introduced  them  to  some  of  the  defend- 
ants in  the  case.  They  declined  to  reveal 
what  they  told  the  grand  Jury,  but  their  at- 
torney, Thomas  Menaker  of  Harrtsburg,  said 
they  had  no  information  that  would  bear 
directly  on  such  a  coneplracf . 

Menaker  said  Miss  Hoover  had  transcribed 
many  McAIlster-Berrlgan  letters  for  Douglas 
and  that  Miss  Sandel  had  transcribed  only 
one.  "Nothing  Miss  Hoover  transcribed  men- 
tioned kidnaping."  Menaker  said  He  quoted 
Miss  Sandel  as  saying  the  letter  she  tran- 
scribed did  'suggest  that  kidnaping  might  be 
considered  as  a  p)eace  protest  and  th.at  some- 
one like,  say  Kissinger,  might  be  considered 
as  a  target." 

Menaker  also  represents  two  other  grand 
Jury  witnesses,  Mrs.  Zola  Horn,  52,  and  Miss 
Rom,  both  Bucknell  librarians.  He  said 
neither  of  them  had  any  Information  about 
such  a  conspiracy.  Menaker  also  serves  as 
local  counsel  for  three  of  the  defendants. 

The  attorney  said  that  the  witnesses  he 
represented  told  him  that  Douglas  was  the 
only  person  they  ever  heard  dlaeuss  explo- 
sives. They  quoted  Douglas  as  saying  he  bad 
been  trained  In  explosives  in  the  Army  and 
"It  might  come  In  handy." 

Douglas,  dark  and  husky  and  about  S- 
foot-9.  was  described  by  Sister  Elizabeth  as 
ruggedly    handsome.    He    kept   a    handsome 
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wardrobe  In  his  apartment,  and  usually  wore 
long-sleeve  shirts  and  striped,  flared  trous- 
ers. 

He  had  expensive  tastes  and  apparently 
plenty  of  money,  according  to  friends.  He 
bought  high-priced  liqucw^  and  smoked  im- 
ported English  and  Oreek  cigarets. 

Douglas  was  the  only  prisoner  studying  at 
Bucknell  In  1970.  Four  others  had  partici- 
pated In  similar  programs  In  earlier  years, 
according  to  prison  ofllclals. 

Acquaintances  in  Lewlsburg  remember 
Douglas  as  a  man  who  asked  many  more 
questions  than  he  answered  and  who  seemed 
to  resent  it  when  questioners  persisted.  He 
told  some  who  wondered  why  he  was  In 
prison  that  he  had  been  convicted  of  con- 
spiring to  bomb  trucks  carrying  napalm  in 
California,  and  allegation  that  appears  no- 
where In  his  record. 

He  frequently  flashed  the  peace  sign  and 
signed  his  letters,  "peace  and  love."  On  Miss 
Hoover's  21st  birthday  last  July  21,  he  gave 
her  a  silver  peace  symbol  and  a  sliver  peace 
plaque.  For  Christmas  he  gave  a  pair  of 
peace-symb<5l  earrings  to  Miss  Sandel,  whom 
he  continued  dating  for  about  three  weeks 
*f ter  leaving  prison. 

According  to  Miss  Hoover,  last  July  Doug- 
las tried  to  persuade  her  to  marry  him,  by 
claiming  he  had  cancer  and  only  6  to  12 
months  to  live.  She  and  Robert  Raymond 
quoted  Douglas  as  saying  he  wanted  Miss 
Hoover  to  marry  him  and  go  to  Nevada  or 
Puerto  Rico  and  "give  him  6  to  12  months  of 
happiness." 

Miss  Hoover,  a  tall,  dark  blonde  with  long 
straight  hair,  said  Douglas  told  her  she  wa= 
the  only  girl  he  had  loved  since  his  teenage 
sweetheart,  who  he  said  also  was  blonde.  "He 
told  me  she  had  red  hair,"  said  Miss  Scuidel, 
an  attractive,  freckled  redhead  whom  he 
dated  after  Miss  Hoover. 

Douglas'  crinUnal  record  stamps  him  as  a 
man  who  let*  relatively  leaser  crimes  escalate 
into  much  more  serious  violations.  Thus,  an 
attempt  to  obtain  $19.75  of  goods  at  an  Army 
post  exchange  led  to  a  six-year  sentence  for 
impersonating  an  officer.  And  the  passing  of 
bad  checks  mushroomed  into  assaulting  an 
FBI  agent  with  a  9-nMn  Beretta  pistol. 

Not  all  of  Douglas'  bnishes  with  the  law 
can  be  reported,  however,  because  the  Justice 
Department  clamped  an  unusual  lid  on  his 
federal  records.  The  staff  of  the  House  sub- 
committee on  freedom  of  information  ques- 
tioned the  department's  action  and  the  lid 
was  lifted,  but  only  partially.  After  studying 
Douglas'  voluminous  file,  Oeorge  J.  Reed, 
U.S.  Parole  Board  chairman,  noted  that  he 
had  "six  prior  arrests"  before  the  board  fli»t 
heard  his  case  In  1966. 

In  calculating  Douglas'  good-time  prison 
credits,  Lewlsburg  officials  awarded  him  27 
days  for  "exceptionally  meritorious  or  out- 
standing service  of  a  special  nature."  Such 
awards  usually  reflect  "acts  of  outstanding 
heroism"  or  voluntary  performance  of  "an 
unusually  hazardous  assignment." 

This  kind  of  early  release  cannot  be 
swarded  for  giving  Information  under  Bu- 
reau of  Prisons  policy. 

NO   EXPLANATION 

Richard  J.  Heaney,  deputy  director  of  the 
bureau,  declined  to  explain  why  Douglas  was 
given  the  so-called  meritorious  good  time, 
except  to  note  that  It  has  been  approved  by 
warden  Noah  H.  Aldredge  In  November. 
"That's  not  a  matter  of  public  record," 
Heaney  said. 

Douglas  was  convicted  In  1963  of  Imper- 
sonating an  Army  captain  at  the  Ft.  Sam 
Houston  PX.  He  was  sentenced  to  six  years 
Imprisonment  and  sent  to  El  Reno  (Okla.) 
Federal  Reformatory.  He  spent  only  a  month 
there  before  being  transferred  to  Lewlsburg 
in  April  of  1963. 

In  1964,  he  volunteered  for  a  National  In- 
stitutes Of  Health  experiment  to  study 
genetic  and  other  properties  of  human  pro- 
teins. The  study  caUed  for  several  InJeotloos 
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of  an  emulsion  Into  the  muscles  of  the  hu- 
man guinea  pigs. 

Etouglas'  reaction  was  severe,  and  he  re- 
quired extensive  treatment  including  23 
surgical  procedures  over  a  three-year  period. 
He  was  left  with  long  deep  scars  on  the  legs 
and  arms.  He  sued  the  government  for  $2 
million,  contending  he  was  not  warned  of 
the  hazards  of  the  experiment. 

BAD   CKKCK    CRARCX 

After  Douglas  was  paroled  in  1966,  he  was 
sought  on  bad  check  charges  and  the  Justice 
Department  tried  to  have  his  damage  suit 
dismissed  on  grounds  he  was  a  fugitive.  But 
Douglas  was  caught  and  the  government 
settled  the  suit  In  1968  by  paying  him 
$10,688  and  his  lawyers  $4,312. 

A  Federal  court  In  Milwaukee  sentenced 
him  In  1967  to  six  flve-year  terms,  all  to 
run  concurrently,  for  four  counts  of  passing 
$17,465  of  forged  checks  In  Maryland,  and 
separate  convictions  for  passing  a  $1,750  b(Kl 
check  In  Milwaukee  and  assaulting  the  FBI 
agent  who  apprehended  him  in  Milwaukee. 

His  career  parole  on  the  six-year  sentence 
was  revoked,  pwirtly  because  of  the  subse- 
quent convictions  but  also  because  of  other 
actions  that  parole  and  prisons  officials  refuse 
to  detail. 

Friends  who  have  visited  Father  Philip 
Berrtgan  in  prison  (he  and  his  brother  were 
transferred  to  a  prison  at  Danbury,  Conn., 
last  fall)  since  the  Indictment  say  he  trusted 
Douglas  inyjlicltly.  They  quoted  the  prtest 
as  saying  that  "several  old  cows"  who  used 
Douglas  for  outside  contacts  vouched  for 
him. 

Douglas'  acquaintances  here  say  he  not 
only  was  Father  Berrigan's  outside  contact, 
but  was  a  driving  force  in  the  local  peace 
movement,  arranging  meetings  here  that 
the  Indictment  charges  were  oon«)lratortal 
acts. 

ARSANGED    VlBTt 

For  example,  they  say,  he  arranged  Sister 
Elizabeth's  visit  to  Lewlsburg  on  Sept.  26, 
a  visit  the  Indictment  lists  as  one  of  22  overt 
acts  In  furtherance  of  the  conspiracy.  "The 
whole  thing  was  Boyd's  idea,"  a  coed  said. 
"He  got  Liz  to  come  here  to  be  on  Bucknell 's 
'Oolloquy'  program." 

Douglas'  father,  located  In  Borger,  Tex. 
where  he  U  a  pipeline  construction  worker, 
said  he  has  not  been  In  contact  with  his  son 
since  he  Joined  the  Army  in  1958. 

Douglas  said  hla  son's  mother  died  when 
the  boy  was  11  years  old  and  that  he  had 
raised  the  youth  in  towns  around  the  country 
working  on  construction  projects. 


HOMES  OF  THE  PEOPLE 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF   CONNTCnCDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  17,  1971 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1889, 
in  an  article  entitled,  "The  Homes  of  the 
People,"  Henry  Grady,  the  American 
journalist  and  orator,  contrasted  the  awe 
and  majesty  represented  by  the  Capitol 
Building  with  the  simplicity  of  life  in  a 
humble  country  home. 

Grady's  idea  of  typical  American  life 
is  set  forth  in  a  pastoral  scene  in  which  a 
happy  family  of  three  generations  live 
together  in  their  own  house,  surrounded 
by  big  trees  and  fields  ready  for  harvest. 
All  Is  clean,  secure,  and  comfortable,  and 
everyone  is  hawy  with  his  place  in  the 
scheme  of  things.  It  Is  a  vision  which 
seems  idyllic  when  compared  with  Amer- 
ican life  today,  when  so  many  Amerlcam 
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live  in  dirty  and  ill-governed  cities  in 
much  smaller  families  than  Grady  knew, 
and  are  beset  by  worries  about  mflation 
and  imemployment,  or  by  experiences  in 
racial  inequality  or  poverty.  Yet  Grady's 
observation  that  among  the  simple  peo- 
ple of  this  country  lie  "the  strength  and 
responsibility  of  this  Government,  Its 
hope  and  the  promise  of  this  republic" 
still  holds.  We  who  work  in  the  shadow  of 
the  Capitol  and  represent  these  people 
must  not  forget  this.  Although  we  csumot 
return  to  the  Idealized  life  of  the  past, 
at  least  we  can  try  to  make  the  present 
better. 

I  offer  this  article  for  placement  in  the 
Record  as  a  comment  on  a  way  of  life  now 
past  and  a  way  of  life  now  apparent : 
The  Homes  or  the  People 
(By  Henry  W.  Orady) 

I  went  to  Washlngfton  the  other  day,  and 
I  stood  on  the  Capitol  Hill;  my  heart  beat 
quick  as  I  looked  at  the  towering  marble  of 
my  ooimtry's  Capitol  and  the  mist  gathered 
In  my  eyes  as  I  thought  of  Its  tremendous 
significance,  and  the  armies  and  the  treasury, 
and  the  judges  and  the  President,  and  the 
Congress  and  the  courts,  and  all  that  was 
gathered  there.  And  I  felt  that  the  sun  in  all 
Its  course  could  not  look  down  on  a  better 
sight  than  that  majestic  home  of  a  republic 
that  had  taxight  the  world  Its  best  lessons  of 
liberty.  And  I  felt  that  If  honor  and  wisdom 
and  Justice  abided  therein,  the  world  would 
at  last  owe  that  great  house  In  which  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  of  my  country  Is  lodged.  Its 
final  uplifting  and  Its  regeneration. 

Two  days  afterward,  I  went  to  visit  a  friend 
in  the  country,  a  modest  man,  with  a  quiet 
country  home.  It  was  Just  a  simple,  unpre- 
tentious house,  set  about  with  big  trees, 
encircled  In  meadow  and  field  rich  with  the 
promise  of  harvest.  The  fragrance  of  the  pink 
and  hollyhock  In  the  front  yard  was  mingled 
with  the  aroma  of  the  orchard  and  of  the 
gardens,  and  resonant  with  the  cluck  of 
poultry  and  the  hum  of  bees. 

Inside  was  quiet,  cleanliness,  thrift,  and 
comfort.  There  was  the  old  clock  that  had 
welcomed.  In  steady  measure,  every  new- 
comer to  the  family,  that  bad  ticked  the 
solemn  requiem  of  the  dead,  and  had  kept 
company  with  the  watcher  at  the  bedside. 
There  were  the  big,  restful  beds  and  the  old, 
open  fireplace,  and  the  old  family  Bible, 
thumbed  with  the  fingers  of  hands  long  since 
still,  and  wet  with  the  tears  of  eyes  long 
since  closed,  holding  the  simple  annals  of  the 
family  and  the  heart  and  the  conscience  of 
the  home. 

Outside,  there  stood  my  friend,  the  master, 
a  simple,  upright  man,  with  no  mortgage  on 
his  roof,  no  lien  on  his  grovring  crops,  master 
of  his  land  and  master  ot  himself,  lliere  was 
his  old  father,  an  aged,  trembling  man,  but 
happy  In  the  heart  and  home  of  his  son. 
And  as  they  started  to  their  home,  the  hands 
of  the  old  man  went  down  on  the  young 
man's  shoulder,  laying  there  the  unspeakable 
blessing  of  the  honored  and  grateful  father 
and  ennobUng  It  with  the  knighthood  of  the 
firth  commandment. 

And  as  they  reached  the  door  the  old 
mother  came  with  the  sunset  falling  fair  on 
her  face,  and  lighting  up  her  deep,  patient 
eyes,  while  her  Upe,  trembling  with  the  rich 
music  of  her  heart,  bade  her  husband  and 
son  welcome  to  their  home.  Beyond  was  the 
housewife,  busy  with  her  household  cares, 
clean  of  heart  and  conscience,  the  buckler 
and  helpmeet  of  her  husband.  Down  the  lane 
came  the  children,  trooping  home  after  the 
cows,  seeking  as  truant  birds  do  the  quiet 
of  their  home  nest. 

And  I  saw  the  night  come  down  on  that 
house,  falling  gently  as  the  wings  of  the 
iinMWi  dove.  And  the  old  man — while  a 
•UrUed  bird  oaUed  from  tbe  forest.  azKl  the 
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trees  were  shrlU  with  the  crlckefi  cry.  and 
the  st&ra  were  swarming  tn  the  aky — got  the 
family  around  him.  and,  taking  the  old  Bible 
from  th«  table,  called  them  to  their  tcneee, 
the  lltUe  baby  hiding  In  the  fold*  at  Its 
mother's  dress,  while  he  closed  the  record  of 
that  simple  day  by  calling  down  Ood's  bene- 
diction  on  that  family  and  on  that  home. 
And  while  I  gaz»«d.  the  vision  of  that  marble 
Oapltol  faded.  PorgoUen  were  Its  treasures 
and  Its  majesty,  and  I  said.  "Oh,  surely  here 
In  the  homes  of  the  people  are  lodged  at  last 
the  strength  and  the  respoQalblUty  of  this 
government,  the  hope  and  the  promise  of 
thla  republic." 


IN  DEFENSE  OP  THE  RIGHTS  OP 
ANGELA  DAVIS 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or  CAi.O'oaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  17.  1971 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  An- 
gela Davis  ctLse  In  California  has  at- 
tracted worldwide  attention.  Too  often 
the  publicity  has  disclosed  the  facts  in 
a  way  to  prejudice  the  public  against  the 
defendant  and  to  ignore  the  basic  con- 
stitutional issues  involved. 

Understandably.  Miss  Davis,  given  the 
nature  of  our  society  as  It  Is,  had  two 
strikes  on  her  before  the  game  began. 
She  was  black,  and  a  Communist.  Being 
either  was  tough;  being  both  Is  serious. 

In  addition.  Miss  Davis  is  a  woman  and 
a  person  who  has  sought  to  espous  causes 
not  exactly  popular  in  certain  quarters. 
Thus,  being  what  she  is  by  birth,  a  black 
woman,  was  tough:  becoming  what  she  is 
by  choice,  a  person  with  strong  political 
and  outspoken  views,  added  immeasur- 
ably to  her  personal  problems. 

In  many  ways,  however,  all  of  us  are 
Involved  in  the  Angela  Davis  case  and 
cannot  escape  its  implications  of  threats 
to  individual  freedom  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  those  rights  and  opportunities 
guaranteed  by  our  Constitution. 

The  issues  are  clearly  stated  in  a  re- 
cent article  by  Dean  Paul  E.  Miller,  of 
Howard  University  Law  School,  for  a 
group  of  12  black  law  professors  from 
11  colleges.  Not  only  is  this  an  unprece- 
dented defense,  it  is  an  extraordinary 
example  of  courage  by  an  able  btmd  of 
professionals  in  behalf  of  their  fellow 
Americans,  both  black  and  white. 

The  article  from  the  February  14,  1971, 
issue  of  the  Washington  Sunday  Star 
follows : 

In  Dxtkmsx  or  thx  Riohts  or  Angela  Davis 
(By  Paul  X  Miller) 

A  great  number  of  persons  and  some  or- 
ganizations, Including  the  news  media,  have 
asked  why  13  black  law  professors  from  11 
different  law  schools  have  Joined  together  to 
provide  advice  and  counsel  to  Angela  Davis 
through  her  attorney.  Some  of  those  who 
Inquired  have  expressed  amasement  and 
open  displeasure  at  the  Idea  of  prominent 
black  legal  scholars  banding  together  to  aid 
an  avowed  Communist.  Others  have  discerned 
in  this  Joint  effort  a  sinister  plot  to  foster 
the  forces  of  revolution  and  subversion 
against  the  satabllshed  order.  Still  others 
have  unhappily  suggested  that  a  kind  of 
taint  or  guJIt  by  association  is  sure  to  fol- 
low as  retribution  for  this  unwise  decision 
to  act  m  such  a  political  trial.  Al'  hav«  un- 
wlttmgly  revealed  that  they  either  know  UtUe 
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or  care  little  about  the  legal  Imperatives  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  to  our  Constitution. 

Implicit  m  the  statements  of  these  critics 
is  an  unfavorable  Judgment  of  Miss  Davis'  po- 
litical views  and  a  suggestion  that  only  those 
who  share  her  l>ellefs  in  a  certain  ideology 
would  fome  to  her  defense.  It  is  startling  In 
this  era  to  find  people  who  still  seriously  be- 
lieve that  a  lawyer  defending  a  person's 
right  to  a  fair  trUi  U  automatically  defend- 
ing that  person's  ideology  or  opinions.  It  is 
plain  that  when  the  political  powers-tbat- 
t>e  decide  that  someone  or  some  group  of 
people  is  engaged  in  activities  Inconsistent 
with  what  those  powers  admit  as  proper 
conduct,  the  offenders  must  be  punished  or 
forced  to  abandon  that  impermissible  con- 
duct. 

If  It  takes  suspension  or  repression  of  con- 
stitutional rights  and  guarantees  to  achieve 
this  punishment,  then  it  Is  done  with  the 
rationalization  that  it  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  Interest  of  the  "whole  society"  or  the 
"silent  majority"  or  whatever  against  the 
Interests  of  individual  offenders. 

To  set  the  record  straight,  we  have  not 
Joined  together  to  champion  ideology.  This 
has  not  been  a  consideration  at  all.  I  neither 
know  nor  care  what  pollllcal  views  other 
members  of  our  panel  hold.  To  me,  and.  I 
hope,  to  each  of  the  individual  panel  mem- 
bers, what  Miss  Davis  es[>ouses.  what  political 
"bag"  she  is  in.  and  what  and  who  her  as- 
sociates are.  are  irrelevant.  What  Is  relevant 
and  Important  is  our  deep  Ijeiief  in  the 
soundness  and  sanctity  of  the  principle  that 
any  American  citizen.  Irrespective  of  color, 
political  l>elief.  race,  class  or  economic  sta- 
tion, is  enutled  to  all  the  privileges,  rights 
and  immunities  incident  to  that  citizenship. 
We  are  determined  to  live  by  that  principle 
and  In  the  practice  of  law  to  honor  it. 

Very  recently  we  have  observed  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  the  White  House  and 
the  Congress  sponsor  various  pieces  of  legis- 
lation which  seriously  threatened  Individual 
freedom.  We  have  watched  helplessly  whUe 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  White 
House  sponsored  and  the  Congress  passed 
the  Organized  Crime  Control  Act  (with  pro- 
visions which  will  apply  to  practically  all 
but  organized  crime),  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act.  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  Court  Reform  and 
Criminal  Procedure  Act.  all  of  which  carry 
provisions  that  are  sinister  threats  to  rights 
guaranteed  individuals  by  our  Constitution. 

We  have  heard  arguments  supporting  the 
need  for  a  bill  to  create  or  establish  preven- 
tive detention.  We  have  heard  asserted  needs 
for  legislation  empowering  state  and  federal 
agents  to  tap  wires  for  a  numl>er  of  purposes. 
We  have  beard  the  asserted  need  to  Invade 
the  individual's  privacy  through  "no  knock 
laws  "  We  have  witnessed  the  horrible  over- 
reaction  of  police  and  legislators  to  civil  dis- 
turbances, to  peace  demonstrations,  and  to 
such  other  legitimate  protest  efforts  as  Res- 
urrection City. 

In  each  Instance  Justlffcation  for  this  indi- 
vidual suppression  Ls  aukde  on  the  basis  of 
protecting  the  interest  of  the  "majority."  as 
though  the  majority  were  not  composed  of 
individuals  oft«n  as  different  from  each 
other  as  is  possible  tn  custom  and  belief 
Individual  rights  and  th«  Individual  dignity 
coQstltutlonally  protected  are  thus  sacrificed 
m  the  name  of  protecting  some  asserted 
competing  interest  of  the  "msnnrn"  or 
"majority"  unknown  to  our  BUI  of  Rights. 

Dignity  Is  every  man's  right  and  the  United 
States  Constitution  was  fashioned  to  insure 
the  dignity  of  the  man,  and  tus  ideas,  as  well 
as  to  Insure  his  concooxitant  right  to  dlsagrse 
with  the  majority  or  a  minority.  Yet  we  see 
a  trend  developing,  aided  by  highly  placed 
officials  tn  the  state,  to  sacrifice  the  Individ- 
ual's rights  on  the  false  alter  of  majority  or 
societal  rtghts.  as  defined  by  the  powers  that 
bs. 

The  Constitution  nev«r  knew  such  a  bal- 
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anclng  of  rights.  The  state  was  conceived  of 
as  an  instrximent.  among  other  things,  to 
protect  the  Individual  in  his  rights  against 
the  state.  The  political,  social  and  environ- 
mental Ills  that  plague  our  nation  today  are 
monumental.  But  In  our  efforts  to  deal  ef- 
fectively with  the  onslaught  of  these  prob- 
lems, we  cannot  sell  cheap  the  Individual's 
dignity  that  lies  at  the  heart  of  our  con- 
stitutional theory:  we  should  not  create  a 
false  dichotomy  of  individual  vs.  societal  in- 
terests so  as  to  beguUe  us  into  believing  that 
it  is  constitutionally  sound  to  balance  these 
interests  one  against  the  other.  If  we  do  so, 
we  will  find  ourselves  in  a  police  state,  where 
only  the  "people's"  or  "society's"  Interests 
will  be  protected  and  "society's"  interest  wlQ 
be  defined  by  the  powers  that  be,  and  will  be 
protected  by  the  police  as  agents  of  the 
powers  that  be.  Then  our  democracy  as  it 
was  conceived  will  be  over.  Minority  groups 
will  be  especially  subjected  to  this  kind  of 
police  power,  as  will  be  all  non -conforming 
Individuals. 

We  cannot  allow  capricious  and  arbitrary 
acts  by  governmental  officials  to  deprive  any 
individual  of  his  dignity — and  as  long  as  one 
human  being,  l>e  it  \ngeia  Davis  or  anyone 
else,  is  deprived  of  the  social  Justice  that  is 
guaranteed  under  our  Constitution,  no  citi- 
zen is  safe.  The  time  is  gone  forever  when 
middle  class  blacks  who  have  a  certain  ex- 
pertise will  elt  back  and  allow  their  leader- 
ship to  be  destroyed  by  those  who  t>elleve 
that  a  contrary  opinion  la  a  dangerous  force. 
Jack  Johnson,  the  first  black  heavyweight 
champion  of  the  world  and  W.  E.  B.  DuBols 
one  of  the  greatest  scholars  the  world  has 
ever  known  and  Paul  Robeson,  one  of  the 
greatest  singers  of  all  times,  who  because 
of  his  political  beliefs  was  driven  from  the 
stage — these  black  leaders  were  all  effectively 
silenced — and  thus  the  black  community 
was  deprived  of  dignity  and  heroes.  No 
longer  will  we  stand  by  and  allow  our  com- 
munity to  be  deprived  of  the  best  of  our 
brains  or  our  political  dissenters. 

A  feeble  start  was  ooade  in  the  case  of 
Muhammad  All  where  blacks,  from  all  aca- 
demic disciplines,  realized  for  the  first  time 
that  if  the  powers  that  be  in  this  country 
can,  with  impunity,  clamp  down  on  a  black 
person  of  high  achievement,  they  could  more 
easily  repress  us  all.  We  are  saying  no,  never 
again,  will  a  black  man  be  persecuted  sim- 
ply liecause  he  disagrees  with  a  majority 
pollticAl  belief  or  engages  in  activities  which 
are  not  in  conformity  with  majority  values. 
The  sum  total  of  our  lives,  individually 
and  coUectlvely.  is  determined  by  the  kind 
of  laws  that  we  have  and  the  manner  In 
which  they  are  administered.  The  law  can 
bring  equality  to  one's  life.  It  can  assure 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
but  the  kind  of  laws  being  passed  today 
do  not  aid  equality  or  assure  life.  lli>erty  or 
pursuit  of  happiness. 

The  blacks  of  today  as  well  as  the  youth. 
Chicanos  and  brown  Americans  are.  indeed, 
making  certain  demands  of  government.  They 
are  In  fact  demanding  power  to  deal  with  the 
various  political  and  legislative  forces  tliat 
repress  them.  They  are  demanding  respect 
not  at  the  expense  of  anottier  Individual's 
dignity  but  respect  as  human  beings  They 
are  demanding  enlightenment  so  as  to 
achieve  rree«lom  of  thought.  lUjerty  of  asso- 
clAUon  and  liberty  to  believe  In  one  political 
idsoiogy  over  another.  They  are  demanding 
the  right  to  participate  fully  in  the  wealth 
of  this  n*Uon.  to  share  this  nation's  destiny. 
They  are  demanding  the  right  to  acquire 
certain  meaningful  skills  so  that  they  do  not 
or  will  not  have  to  remain  on  the  welfare 
rolls. 

PInally.  in  my  opinion,  they  are  demand- 
ing the  freedom  to  partlcl[>ate  In  the  formu- 
lation and  appltcetlon  of  standards  of  re- 
sponsibility. These  groups  have  lieen  dictated 
to  for  eentorles,  and  thetr  Identities  have 
t>een   defined    for   them.   And   for   centuries 
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American  lawyers  have  sat  by  and  refused 
to  champion  them  In  these  demands  for 
improvement.  A  lawyer  has  a  responsibility 
to  see  that  citizens  are  treated  fairly,  equally 
and  with  Justice.  We  hope  by  forming  this 
panel  we  can  demonstrate  to  others  this 
aspect  of  the  lawyers'  role  to  assure  us  that 
no  citizen  will  go  unprotected  or  will  go 
without  the  guarantees  that  all  citizens  and 
humans  in  our  government  should  have. 

PInally.  there  Is  the  Important  role  of  the 
government  to  assure  that  laws  are  equally 
and  Jiutly  applied.  Rules  and  regulations  are 
meant  to  guide  human  conduct  within  our 
society  to  the  end  of  achievement  of  freedom, 
liberty  and  Justice  for  all.  These  are  not 
meaningless  terms  as  I  see  them  in  the  con- 
text of  Miss  Angela  Davis'  case.  These  are 
guarantees  which  we  as  lawyers  and  law  pro- 
fessors must  assure  to  Miss  Davis,  and  other 
Americans  similarly  situated. 

I  tlilnk  lawyers  and  law  professors  would 
be  Indeed  derelict  if  they  lifted  no  finger, 
expended  no  energy  to  assure  citizens  that 
they  will  receive  at  least  the  guarantees  of 
our  Constitution.  We  have  formed  this  panel 
and  with  these  alms  we  intend  to  actively 
participate  in  Angela  Davis'  defense.  I  will 
guarantee  that,  in  the  end.  win  or  lose,  we 
wUl  feel  proud  of  our  role  in  assuring  Miss 
Davis  she  has  had  the  full  l>enefit  of  the 
protective  vehicles  set  up  by  the  law  for 
assuring  to  all  Americans  the  guarantees  of 
due  process. 


WASHINGTON  STATE  PARKS  RF- 
CEIVE  FIRST  ANNUAL  GOLD 
MEDAL  AWARD 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 
Wednesday.  February  17.  1971 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  National 
Gold  Medal  Award  has  been  presented 
to  the  Washington  State  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation Commission  by  the  Sports  Foun- 
dation, Inc.  of  Chicago.  This  Is  partic- 
ularly significant  because  Washington 
was  selected  to  receive  this  annual  award 
the  first  time  It  was  presented. 

To  those  of  us  who  are  so  vitally  con- 
cerned about  preserving  areas  of  our 
environment  for  parks  and  recreation, 
the  award  takes  on  another  dimension. 
A  full  description  of  the  award  and  the 
work  that  led  to  Washington  being 
chosen  its  first  recipient,  a  news  release 
follows ; 
Btatk  Parks  Chixf  Accefts  National  Awabo 

Agency  teamwork  and  inter-agency  coop- 
eration won  the  National  Gold  Medal  Award 
for  Washington  State  P>arks.  according  to 
State  Parks  Director  Charles  H.  Odegaard, 
who  accepted  the  award  from  the  Sjxwts 
Foundation.  Inc..  In  Chicago  today. 

"Washington  was  selected  from  among 
other  state  park  agencies  ttiroughout  the 
Uoited  States  to  l>e  the  first  state  so  honored 
in  the  Foundation's  Annual  Awards  Pro- 
gram." Odegaard  said. 

"With  a  20.4  percent  increase  in  park  usage 
and  a  broad  diversification  of  emerging  rec- 
reation dpmands  placing  an  unprecedented 
burden  on  the  State  Parks  Commission  and 
staff  tn  1970,"  he  said,  "it  took  teamwork, 
loyalty  and  dedication  to  earn  this  honor 
for  our  agency." 

Inter-agency  cooperative  programs  to  meet 
public  needs,  were  also  the  programs  to 
which  the  Poundatlon's  Judges  attached  the 
most  wedght  In  naming  Washington  the  1970 
winner,  he  said. 
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Examples  were  submitted  to  the  Founda- 
tion in  the  form  of  a  20-mlnute  slide  pres- 
entation which  is  currently  on  display  at  the 
Sports  Show  at  the  Seattle  Center,  he  said. 
"The  Parks-Highways  cooi>eratlve  program 
Initiated  last  August,"  Odegaard  said,  "was 
designed  to  provide  many  additional  bene- 
fits and  services  to  the  public  at  no  In- 
crease In  cost.  These  Included  development 
of  the  state's  scenic  and  recreational  high- 
way system,  provision  of  overnight  camping 
and  recreation  facilities  adjacent  to  certain 
highway  safety  rest  areas,  and  services  to 
winter  sports  enthusiasts  using  the  Cascade 
mountain  pass  areas.  All  are  covered  by  co- 
operative agreements  sharing  costs  and  re- 
sponsibilities equitably  between  Parks  and 
Highways  to  save  taxpayers'  dollars  while  in- 
creasing efficiency  and  service." 

He  pointed  to  a  Joint  program  with  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
as  another  example  of  the  type  of  coopera- 
tion which  earned  the  national  honor  for 
Washington.  Under  the  agreement  sig^ned  by 
the  two  agencies  last  fall.  Paries  is  providing 
and  administering  group  camp  facilities  for 
year-around  outdoor  education,  while  Public 
instruction  is  developing  the  curriculum  and 
scheduling  public  school  groups  into  the 
camps.  If  the  facilities  are  not  scheduled 
for  school  use.  they  will  be  available  for  use 
by  youth  groups. 

"This  will  result  in  a  100  percent  Increase 
in  group  camp  usage,"  Odegsiard  said,  "to 
meet  the  need  for  effective  Environmental 
Education." 

He  also  cited  assistance  to  communities 
and  school  districts  In  developing  local  pro- 
grams modeled  after  the  State  Paries  Youth 
Development  and  Conservation  Corps,  thus 
providing  work-training  opportunities  for 
over  6.000  of  the  state's  youth  since  1961  and 
accomplishing  necersary  work  In  outdoor 
recreation  areas  at  substantial  savings. 

Other  examples  include  cooperation  with 
federal  agencies  such  as  the  U.S.  Army  Corjjs 
of  Engineers  and  the  Jobs  Corps  In  develop- 
ment of  such  state  parks  as  Horsethlef  Lake 
on  the  Columbia  River  and  Potholes  Reser- 
voir near  Moses  Lake;  local  contributions  of 
saltwater  frontage  for  state  paries  such  as 
the  100  acres  of  Westhaven  State  Park  do- 
nated by  the  Port  of  Grays  Harbor:  and  the 
Green  River  Gorge  State  Park  Conservation 
area  near  Seattle,  a  natural  area  preserved 
In  the  midst  of  urban  development  through 
cooperation  with  other  state,  federal  and  lo- 
cal agencies. 

"All  such  cooperative  programs  represent 
dedicated  efforts  by  all  levels  of  government 
to  find  new  ways  of  meeting  public  needs." 
Odegaard  said,  "and  a  type  of  resourceful- 
ness that  is  vital  In  a  period  of  economic 
adjustment  such  as  we  currently  face  in 
Washington." 

He  added.  "The  Gold  Medal  Award  is  de- 
signed to  focus  national  attention  on  out- 
standing park  a"nd  recreation  management. 
In  presenting  the  award  to  Washington  State 
Parks,  I  think  the  Foundation  Is  also  saluting 
the  many  dedicated  public  employees  and 
their  efforts  to  best  serve  the  public  at  the 
least  possible  cost." 


CHARLES   McCORD    MOSS 


HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

or    TEKNESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  17. 1971 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  morning  I  was  very 
saddened  to  learn  of  the  passing  of  Mr. 
Charles  M.  Moss,  vice  president  and  edi- 
torial director  of  the  Nashville  Banner. 

Mr.  Moss  succumbed  to  a  prolonged  ill- 
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ness  at  the  age  of  68.  Forty-four  of  these 
years  had  been  spent  with  the  Nash- 
ville Banner. 

Mr.  Moss  was,  as  are  most  men  who 
rise  to  prominance  in  their  field,  a  man 
of  great  intellect  and  ability.  He  was,  in 
addition,  a  warm  and  human  person,  a 
loyal  and  faithful  son  of  the  true  South, 
a  gentleman,  and  a  man  whom  I  was 
privileged  to  call  my  friend. 

During  his  years  of  service  with  and  to 
the  NashvUle  Banner  he  accumulated  the 
usual  honors  and  professional  awards 
that  are  bestowed  upon  those  Individuals 
who  excel.  And  well  he  deserved  them 
for  Charlie  Moss  was  an  outstEinding 
journalist,  a  credit  to  his  profession  and 
a  professional  who  sustained  the  finest 
traditions  of  journalism. 

But  Charles  Moss  was  more  than  a  man 
dedicated  to  his  profession.  He  was  an 
activist.  He  was  involved,  active,  and  in- 
volved in  many  many  aspects  of  com- 
munity life,  projects,  and  programs  de- 
signed to  aid  the  community  as  a  whole 
and  man  as  an  individual. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  become  closely 
sissoclated  with  Mr.  Moss  in  one  of  his 
many  fields  of  interest,  conservation. 
About  5  years  ago  he  and  I  hiked  the 
northern  terminus  of  the  old  Natchez 
Trace  in  what  became  a  successful  effort 
to  persuade  the  Federal  Government  that 
that  was  the  route  Natchez  Trace  Park- 
way should  follow  instead  of  an  histori- 
cally Inaccurate  and  economically  more 
expensive  route  favored  by  the  National 
Park  Service.  With  the  help  of  Mr.  Moss 
and  the  Nashville  Banner  we  won  that 
battle. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Moss  had 
asked  me  sigain  to  help  with  the  Natchez 
Trace.  This  time  to  secure  Federal  funds 
for  completion  of  the  jjarkway.  I  told 
him  I  certainly  would  join  with  him  In 
this  effort.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  strongly 
that  somehow,  somewhere  along  the  last 
miles  of  the  Natchez  Trace  Parkway  as 
it  terminates  in  Middle  Tennessee, 
Charles  Moss'  name  should  mark  some 
appropriate  sp>ot  or  vista  for  he  truly 
played  a  contributing  role  In  the  develop- 
ment and  completion  of  the  pwirkway.  I 
Intend  to  pursue  this  subject  as  an  ap- 
propriate and  deserved  tribute  and  me- 
morial to  Charles  Moss. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  warmest  trib- 
utes paid  to  the  gentleman  was  written  by 
one  of  his  associates  on  the  Banner  and 
I  Insert  this  tribute.  "My  Friend,  Charlie 
Moss"  and  the  Banner  editorial.  "Charles 
McCord  Moss"  in  the  Record  at  this 

point: 

My  Friend.  Chaklie  Moss 

The  telephone  call  was  Inevitable.  Sooner 
or  later  it  was  twund  to  come  and  when  It 
did.  It  caught  me  right  In  the  throat  and 
twisted  my  stomach  into  hard,  throbbing 
luiots. 

"He's  gone.  Jack,"  said  a  subdued  voice  at 
the  other  end  of  the  line.  "I  thought  you'd 
want  to  Itnow." 

Gone! 

For  five  minutes  I  stared  at  the  floor.  At 
the  walls.  At  the  celling.  Then  I  ptUled  on 
a  pair  of  old  shoes  and  walk.ed  out  the  door, 
heading  no  where  in  particular.  Just  out. 

V/alking  alone  Is  good  for  a  man.  It  helps 
clean  the  cobwebs  out  of  his  mind.  It  helps 
breathing  to  come  deep  and  fresh  and  steady. 
It  Jogs  the  memory. 

Walking.  Walking. 

Remembering. 
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Remembering  the  time  35  y%mn  ago — In 
July  1946,  to  be  exact — when  I  wm  surk.  deep 
In  the  depths  of  deapalr.  Hopeless.  Worth- 
len.  A  lousy  bum — tliere  are  no  other  words 
tor  It — with  a  wife  and  four  children  and 
none  of  us  with  more  than  a  prayer. 

It  was  then,  twenty-five  years  ago.  that 
Charlie  Moss  laid  his  hand  on  my  shoulder. 
Oave  me  words  of  encouragement  Oave  me 
m  glimmer  of  hope.  Gave  me  a  freeh  chance, 
a  fresh  start  in  11/e.  And  when  I  failed  him. 
he  gave  me  another    And  then  another. 

Of  oourse,  there  were  others  who  helped. 
My  wUe  helped.  And  half  a  doaen  new-made 
friends  helped  me  to  my  feet — they  were  men 
like  me.  who  couldn't  walk  alone,  but  who 
had  found  a  way  to  walk  straight  and  stead- 
ily together — and  I  became  one  of  them.  But 
without  the  help,  without  the  sustenance. 
without  the  compassion  euid  understanding 
of  Charlie  Moss.  It  just  wouldn't  have  worked. 
Not  for  me.  It  couldn't  have  worked.  Charlie 
was  the  key  that  unlocked  It  aU. 

And  after  that,  there  were  foxhunU.  Not 
the  kind  where  bounds  are  'bleased"  and 
re<.  coated  hunters  gallop  across  fields  and 
jump  high  walls  and  fences  on  spirited  thor- 
oughbreds, but  the  kind  where  cob-plpe- 
smoklng  hounddog-men  build  a  fire  on  some 
remote  hUltop.  late  of  an  evenin'.  loose  their 
hounds,  and  •listen  to  the  music.'  Where 
old  timers.  :ike  Charlie  Moss,  can  tell  you 
which  dog  Is  running  where,  and  whether  the 
fox  they  are  chasing  u  gray  or  red.  and  teU 
you  which  way  he  is  going  to  run.  Between 
times  of  listening,  theyll  tell  you  stores  of 
races  and  hounds,  and  wise  old  foxee  and 
nights  in  the  woods  that  will  raise  the  hair 
on  the  back  of  your  neck.  And  at  that  first 
light,  early  sun.  you  return  home,  envlgo- 
rated.  with  a  fresh  slant  on  life  and  a  new 
wUl  to  live. 

^  Over  these  25  years  that  Charlie  has  been 
my  friend,  there  have  been  many  such  nights, 
many  trips  to  one  place  and  another  by 
car.  by  foot,  and  by  boat 

Then,  there  have  been  cotintleas  treks 
down  old  Natchea  Trace,  Charlies  favorite 
"Btompin'  ground":  prlmm  springe,  bending 
chestnut,  Jackson's  weU.  Duck  River 
And  there  was  the  "Harper"  and  those  an- 
cient moxmda,  and  Indian  graves,  and  a  scat- 
tering of  Indian  paintings  on  the  bluffs  along 
the  Harpeth.  and  other  such  paintings  in 
various  caves,  in  the  bluffs  above  the  Cum- 
berland. 

Charlie  knew  something  about  all  of  them 
They  fascinated  him  and  delighted  him 
Too.  Charlie  knew  the  woodlands,  lu  treea 

and  lu  nature.  He  loved  wUd  things fiowers 

birds,  aU  animals.  .\nd  he  was  not  a  killer  He 
was  an  observer,  and  he  knew  the  ways  of  a 
fawn  or  a  flsh  hawk,  or  a  beaver,  "bettern 
Its  maw  did." 

All  the  whUe.  prowling  the  back  country 
the  old  traus.  the  rivers,  he  sometimes  talked 
»  bit— always  In  measured  sentences — of 
human  nature,  of  philosophy,  with  a  sprlnk- 
Ung  o-  salty  wisdom— And  ways  to  do  things 
And  to  think.  And  to  write  And  to  tell  a 
story  as  It  should  be  told  and  how  to  appre- 
cute   "The  wonders  God  hath  wrought  " 

Now  "he's  gone."  said  the  quiet  voice  on 

the  telephone.  «-«  wi 

But  not  really  gone.  Not  for  aU  of  us. 

Por  wherever   I   may  go.   whatever   I   may 

do.  so  long  as  I  may  live,  a  mighty  lot  of 

Charlie  Moaa  wUl  always  be  there  with  me 

And  I  thank  God. 

Chaxucs  McCoas  Moss 
It  is  as  If  a  mighty,  landmark  tree  had 
fallen— and  those  who  chwuh  priceless 
friendship  and  towering  fignrM  of  charactw 
and  strength  and  achievement— are  one  in 
overwhelming  sense  of  loss.  Charles  McCord 
Mobs  U  dead.  This  newspaper  that  knew  him 
»s  energetic,  loyal,  and  an  able  associate  for 
44  years,  a  score  of  those  years  as  Executive 
Bdltor.  U  Inexpressively  shocked  and  sad- 
dened. 
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Nashville  and  Middle  Tennessee,  the  native 
heath  In  whose  possession  he  rejoiced,  share 
the  bereavement  so  keenly  felt  by  those  of 
thu  newspaper  family  privileged  by  long  as- 
sociation to  know  Charles  M.  Moss — great 
newspaperman,  giant  of  cltleenshlp  and  serv- 
ice: cherished  friend 

Chosen  on  unquestioned  ability  for  the  ex- 
ecutive duties  assigned,  he  helped  guide  the 
destiny  of  the  "Nashville  Banner""  to  the 
helghu  of  service  that  have  been  Its  aim; 
his  special  qualities  not  alone  the  vtalon  and 
skill  for  professional  excellence,  but  In  the 
area  of  human  relations — a  rare  gift  for 
knowing  and  understanding  people,  and  In 
a  genuine  concern  for  them  helDfuUv 
applied.  ■' 

"These  qualities  he  possessed  without  os- 
tentation. He  shunned  the  limelight.  He 
despised  sham.  He  came  to  gripe  with  facts 
and  coped  with  them  bluntly.  You  knew 
where  he  stood — as  friend  and  teammate — on 
the  side  Invariably  of  right  and  of  principle 
as  he  saw  it.  And  you  knew  the  firmness 
of  the  hand  he  extended,  in  the  clasp  that 
comforted  In  a  sorrow  he  shared,  or  to  help 
lift  over  a  rough  spot  in  the  experiences  cf 

Charlie  Moss  had  a  heart  that  was  bound- 
less In  Its  capacity  to  care— for  individuals 
or  mass  humanity  In  need;  the  penetrating 
mind  of  a  scholar;  the  soul  of  a  poet.  It  was 
a  combination  that  enriched  with  meaning 
and  purpoee  and  assistance  any  genuine  up- 
lift movement  to  which  his  tlrele^  interest 
was  drawn,  and  with  beauty  the  products  of 
a  gifted  pen. 

As  a  newspaper  man  and  editor,  he  was 
deeply  sensitive  to  the  obligation  of  a  free 
P"»*— not  as  a  generality  of  that  termi- 
nology, but  of  the  newspaper  for  whose  qual- 
ity and  accuracy  he  was  in  such  a  measure 
responsible.  He  discerned  duty,  and  met  It 
squarely  In  any  question  that  arose. 

His  was  a  rare  acqualnUnce.  too.  with  his 
city,  region  and  state;  and  with  them  the 
lifelong  love  affair  of  one  who  knows  an  area 
by  Identification  with  it,  esteems  its  past 
participates  in  Its  present  and  executes  for 
fulfillment  of  wonderous  dreams  for  Its 
future. 

As  such  he  was  enlisted  actively  in  civic 
undertakings,  the  strong  ally  of  cultural  and 
humanitarian  endeavors— through  the  Nash- 
Tllle  Boys  Club,  for  example,  at  the  Chll- 
dren"s  Museum.  In  public  schoolwork,  via 
the  advisory  councU  on  curriculum  develop- 
ment: vu  the  Southern  Education  Report- 
ing Service,  etc.  An  active  layman  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  he  lived  his  faith,  a  liberal 
donor  of  time  and  money  and  dedicated  in- 
terest in  Its  service. 

He  was  a  father  and  husband  beloved  of 
his  famUy.  and  to  whom  home  on  its  own 
sanctuary  In  the  deepest  meaning  of  the 
term,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  center  of  a 
genuine  hospitality. 

"The  tragic  aspects  of  a  long  illness,  drain- 
ing strength,  did  not  embitter  the  blithe 
spirit  of  the  man.  nor  convert  to  pessimism  a 
personality  and  outlook  steeped  by  its  very 
nature  In  sunshine. 

Understanding  of  human  weakness,  he  was 
Intolerant  only  of  Indolence,  of  dishonesty 
and  hlpocrlsy— which  he  equated  together. 

He  loved  the  solitudes  .  .  .  could  walk 
them  with  the  stride  of  a  Joyeous  strength 
and  pride  in  their  possewlons;  there  he  could 
commune  with  Nature  and  in  truth  with 
Ood.  But  with  all  the  devoUon  he  felt,  of  ap- 
preclaUon  for  places  and  things  of  the  wil- 
derness— the  forest  and  field  and  stream 
primeval — ^he  did  not  dwell  in  a  fellowleae 
firmament.  He  was  no  recluse,  hiding  from 
Ufe— or  with  disregard  for  fellow  man. 

He  loved  companionship  of  kindred  tastes, 
of  friends  sharing  the  cUmb  of  the  hlU.  the 
Uugh  at  a  funny  story,  the  depth  of  a 
thoxtght  expreased  in  verse— a  brush  with 
knowledge  not  conveyed  In  books — or  with 
eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear  the  flash  of 
color  and   the  brush  of  wings  of  song.  He 
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never  loot  the  capacity  for  wonder.  It  was 
renewed  on  every  excursion  into  the  world 
of  It  ...  his  own  wonderful  world  .  .  .  that 
he  frequently  wrote  about. 

Firm  were  his  convictions — with  respect 
for  the  ancient  landmarks,  the  dignities  and 
decencies  a  link  preserved  by  ancestral  tlee. 
and  the  legacy  of  a  region's  and  nation's 
noble  past.  His  outlook  was  as  fresh  and 
bright  as  today's  newspaper;  his  acceptance 
of  the  future  In  a  spirit  always  as  new  as  to- 
morrow. 

His  attitude  never  was  of  concern  for  him- 
self— but  for  others;  for  those  around  him. 
To  these  he  was  a  patient  listener;  with 
words  weighed  carefully  before  counselling 
.  .  .  always  the  reliable  confident. 

Along  with  these  abilities  In  unexcelled 
degree — the  gifts  of  mind  and  heart  and 
hand  combining  in  a  career  thus  notably 
successful  In  service  to  and  through  Journal- 
ism— his  was  a  loyalty  that  never  filnched 
nor  equivocated.  It  was  there,  sufllclent  m 
any  test,  because  honor  and  principle  were 
hallmarks  of  character  to  Charles  McCord 
Moss;  and  to  him  character  was  above  price. 

Computers  have  been  perfected  to  reckon 
otherwise  Incalculable  things,  but  no  de- 
vice— Including  divinely  planted  human 
gratitude — can  calculate  the  value  and  ac- 
complishments of  a  totally  useful  life.  The 
assets,  the  harvest  of  benefits  accruing  from 
It.  do  not  end  with  Its  passing.  They  live  on 
In  the  things  he  touched  to  serve. 

The  world  Is  a  better  place — In  ways  In- 
numerable— for  his  having  lived  In  it. 


FREEDOM  FOR  LITHUANIA 


HON.  WILUAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  17,  1971 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
than  a  million  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
origin  or  descent  are  this  month  com- 
memorating two  Important  anniver- 
saries, Febniary  1971  marks  the  720th  an- 
niversary of  the  forming  of  the  Lithu- 
anian State  when  Mindaugas.  the  Great 
unified  all  Lithuanian  principalities  into 
one  kingdom  in  1251.  It  also  marks,  on 
February  16.  the  53d  anniversary  of 
the  establLshment  of  the  modern  Repub- 
lic of  Lithuania  in  1918. 

The  Lithuanians  are  a  proud  people 
who  have  lived  peacefully  on  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic  from  time  immemorial.  But 
the  small  nation  has  for  centuries  suf- 
fered from  the  accident  of  geography— 
from  the  west  the  country  was  Invaded 
by  the  Teutonic  Knights,  from  the  East 
by  the  Russians.  It  took  remarkable 
spiritual  and  ethnic  strength  to  survive 
pressures  from  both  sides.  Lithuanians, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  are  not  eth- 
nically related  to  either  the  Germans  or 
the  Russians.  The  Lithuanian  language 
is  the  oldest  in  Europe  today. 

After  the  Nazis  and  Soviets  crushed 
Poland  in  September.  1939,  the  Kremlin 
moved  troops  into  Lithuania  and  an- 
nexed the  republic  in  June,  1940.  So- 
called  elections  were  held  under  the  guna 
of  the  Red  Army,  and  the  Kremlin  there- 
upon proclaimed  that  Lithuanians  had 
voted  for  Inclusion  in  the  Soviet  empire. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
Thus  began  one  of  the  most  brutal  oc- 
cupations of  modem  history.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Lithuanians  were  dragged 
off  to  trains  and  Jammed  into  cars  with- 
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out  food  or  water.  Many  died  from  sufTo- 
catlon.  The  pitiful  survivors  were  exiled 
to  Siberia.  Lithuanians  had  never  experi- 
enced such  an  annihilation  in  their  long 
history  as  during  the  last  30  years.  Since 
June  15,  1940,  Lithuania  has  lost  more 
than  one-fourth  of  its  population 
through  the  genocidal  operations  of  their 
Soviet  masters.  No  end  appears  in  sight. 

Since  the  outset  of  Soviet  occupation, 
however,  the  Lithuanians  have  waged  an 
Intensive  flght  for  freedom.  This  year 
marks  the  30th  anniversary  of  Lithu- 
ania's brief  but  inspiring  revolt  against 
the  Soviet  Union.  During  June  1941  the 
people  succeeded  in  ridding  their  coimtry 
of  the  Communist  regime.  A  free  provi- 
sional government  survived  for  more 
than  6  weeks,  only  to  be  overrun  by  the 
Nazis  who  suppressed  all  activities  of  the 
free  government.  At  the  end  of  World 
War  n,  the  Nazis  were  supplanted  again 
by  the  Soviets.  Between  1940  and  1952, 
more  than  30,000  Lithuanian  freedom 
flght^'s  lost  their  lives  in  an  organized 
resistance  movement  against  the  invad- 
ers. Cessation  of  armed  guerrilla  warfare 
in  1952  did  not  spell  the  end  of  Lithu- 
ania's resistance  against  Soviet  domina- 
tion. Resistance  by  passive  means  gained 
a  new  impetus,  and  Soviet  persecutions 
continue. 

Our  Government  has  refused  to  recog- 
nize the  seizure  and  forced  incorpora- 
tion of  Lithuania  by  the  Communists  into 
the  U.S.S.R.  We  maintain  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  former  free  Goverrunent 
of  Lithuania.  Since  June  1940,  when  the 
Russians  took  over  the  little  country, 
every  President  of  the  United  States  has 
stated  and  restated  our  nonrecognition 
policy  of  the  occupation  of  Lithuania  by 
the  Kremlin  dictators. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  congressional 
session  I  reintroduced  my  resolution  call- 
ing upon  the  President  to  instruct  our 
delegate  to  the  United  Nations  to  Insist 
that  tlie  Soviet  Union  abide  by  the  UJ». 
Charter  regarding  colonialism  and  self- 
determination  and  that  the  Soviets  re- 
lease aU  political  prisoners.  In  this  Con- 
gress my  legislation  is  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  49. 

I  hope  that  other  colleagues  will  intro- 
duce identical  resolutions  and  that  this 
measure  will  be  adopted  and  acted  upon. 
Lithuania,  and  all  of  the  captive  nations 
of  the  world,  have  for  too  long  been  de- 
nied the  right  to  choose  their  destiny. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA"nVES 

Wednesday,  February  17. 1971 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  February 
16  marks  the  63d  anniversary  of  Lithu- 
anian Independence  Day.  It  Is  indeed 
tragic  that  these  brave  people  have  been 
denied  the  freedom  and  national  sov- 
ereignty of  their  native  homeland  and 
have  been  forced  to  exist  under  Soviet 
domination. 

Twenty-one  years  of  peace  and  domes- 
tic productivity   were   extinguished   In 
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1939  by  the  Soviet  army's  illegal  occu- 
pation of  the  country  and  the  forced 
presence  of  Soviet  garrisons.  Tne  fate  of 
the  small  Baltic  state  was  further  doomed 
by  its  forced  Incorporation  into  the  Soviet 
Union  on  August  3. 1940.  Lithuanian  suf- 
fered the  consequences  of  aggression  by 
both  Hitler  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
initial  period  of  Soviet  occupation  re- 
sulted in  an  estimated  loss  of  45,000  peo- 
ple as  well  as  a  large  number  of  arrests 
and  deportations.  Nazi  occupation  of  the 
country  brought  the  tragic  extinction  of 
almost  all  Lithuanian  Jews.  Although  the 
end  of  World  War  n  brought  peace  and 
an  atmosphere  of  freedom  and  independ- 
ence to  most  of  the  E^uropean  nations, 
Lithuania's  sufferings  had  not  ended. 

The  brief  period  of  independence  which 
Lithuania  enjoyed  is  but  a  memory  to 
most  Lithuanians,  yet  it  continues  to  be 
an  inspiration.  The  memory  of  freedom 
and  independence  continues  to  live  in  the 
mlnd,^  and  hearts  of  those  Lithuanians 
still  living  in  their  captive  homeland  as 
well  as  to  those  living  abroad.  Nation- 
alistic spirit  and  pride  and  the  yearning 
for  freedom  has  proven  to  be  and  vdll 
continue  to  be  human  characteristics 
which  even  32  years  of  Soviet  domina- 
tion has  been  unable  to  suppress. 

It  is  indeed  fitting  for  all  Americans 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  Lithuanian  people 
on  this  historic  day.  I  Join  all  Americans 
and  especially  the  Americans  of  Lithu- 
anian descent  in  reminding  the  world 
that  Lithuania  and  Its  people  continue  to 
fight  for  freedom.  Justice,  and  the  re- 
establlshment  of  an  Independent  Lithu- 
anian state. 


FLORIDA  CANAL  AUTHORITY  CHAL- 
LENGES HALT  OF  CROSS-FLORIDA 
BARGE  CANAL  IN  COURT 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF    FLORniA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  17,  1971 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Works,  atter  public 
hearings  of  all  points  of  view,  said  in  its 
rep>ort  on  the  public  works  appropriation 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1971  that  the  Cross - 
Florida  Barge  Canal  "will  be  a  long-term 
gain  in  the  environmental  quality." 

The  committee  favored  continuation 
of  the  one-third  complete  project,  au- 
thorized by  Congress  for  national  de- 
fense and  economically  Justified,  recom- 
mended "that  the  construction  work 
continue  and  that  every  effort  continue 
to  be  made  to  minimize  any  adverse  ef- 
fects on  the  environment,  ecology,  and 
fish  and  wildlife  in  the  area.  Any  ad- 
ditional studies  would  appear  to  be  a 
duplication  of  previous  work  and  would 
delay  realization  of  the  essential  proj- 
ect benefits." 

On  January  19,  1971,  the  President  or- 
dered the  halt  of  the  construction  of  the 
Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal.  He  based  his 
unprecedented  decision — stopping  an  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  project  for 
which  $60  million  had  been  appropri- 
ated— on  a  recommendation  by  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  with- 
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out  public  hearings  or  the  opportunity 
for  proponents  of  the  canal  to  be  heard. 

The  Canal  Authority  of  the  State  of 
Florida,  the  ofQcial  State  body  of  the 
State  for  this  project,  has  submitted  a 
resolution  to  the  President  asking  for  re- 
consideration on  his  decision  to  svop  the 
canal,  and  they  have  also  filed  suit  in  the 
Federal  Court  in  Jacksonville,  Pla.,  ask- 
ing that  the  President's  order  be  de- 
clared to  be  of  no  effect,  illegal  or  con- 
stitutionally void.  I  include  in  the  Rec- 
ord copies  of  the  resolution  and  com- 
plaint and  a  news  article  on  the  suit,  as 
follows : 

Thx  Camal  AuTRoarrT 
OF  THE  State  or  Plouda, 
Jacktonville,  Fla.,  February  12,  1971. 
Richard  M.  Ndcon, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House  Office, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mx.  PREsmENT:  We  of  the  Canal  Au- 
thority of  Plorlda  believe  that  the  future  of 
the  Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal  project  merits 
your  reconsideration  and  further  study  and 
that  the  demonstrated  lack  of  Information  of 
your  chief  adviser  and  other  pertinent  facts 
substantiate  this  belief. 

We  are,  therefore,  respectfully  submitting 
a  resolution  of  the  Canal  Authority  of  Plor- 
lda herewith  in  which  the  reasons  for  our  re- 
quest for  a  further  study  are  offered  and  your 
personal  consideration  Is  most  earnestly 
petitioned. 

Your  personal  attention  to  this  important 
national  waterway  project  will  be  widely 
appreciated. 

Sincerely, 

L.   C.  RiNGRAVCX, 

Chairman. 

REaOLUTION 

Whereas,  the  Canal  Authority  of  Plorlda 
and  the  17.8.  Government  have  by  their  ac- 
tions consummated  a  contractual  arrange- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  construction  of  the 
Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal  and  that  pursuant 
to  these  agreements  the  United  States  has 
expended  more  than  fifty  (60)  million  dollars 
and  the  Canal  Authority  has  Invested  over 
twelve  (12)  million  dollars  of  Plorlda  tax 
monies,  and  that  with  reliance  upon  these 
agreements  county  governments  and  private 
corporations  have  Invested  In  the  construc- 
tion of  bargeports,  and 

Whereas,  the  Canal  Authority  has  used  all 
practicable  means  and  measures.  Including 
financial  and  technical  assistance  to  the  VS. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  to  promote  efforts 
which  would  eliminate  any  damage  to  the 
environment  which  might  be  caused  by  the 
construction  of  the  Canal,  and  that  a  com- 
mittee of  the  U.S.  Congress  studied  such 
measures  and  reached  the  following  conclu- 
sion: 

"In  reference  to  the  flsh  and  wildlife.  It  Is 
realized  that  with  the  construction  of  any 
new  reservoirs,  habitats  change  and  some 
plants  and  animals  are  reduced  but  other 
plants  and  animals  appear  and  prosp>er  in 
the  new  environment.  The  new  reservoirs 
win  provide  many  thousands  of  acres  of  new 
habitat  for  a  wide  variety  of  sport  and  com- 
mercial species.  The  committee  believes  that 
studies  that  have  been  made  support  con- 
clusions that  while  some  short  term  losses 
will  result,  the  overall  effect  will  be  a  long 
term  gain  In  the  environmental  quality." 

Whereas,  the  criticisms  generated  against 
the  project  by  opposition  interests  have  been 
repeatedly  dlsproven  in  public  hearings  to 
the  satisfaction  of  committees  of  the  UJ3. 
Congress  and  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Plorlda.  and  that  the  \J3.  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  under  study  a  plan  whereby  the  canal 
could  circumvent  the  Oklawaha  River  if  such 
realignment  Is  demed  necessary,  and 
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Whereaa,  tli*  8ubj«ct  wAtenray  hM  t>«*n 
•Iwwn  to  bave  gre*t  future  economic  value  to 
the  nation  and  the  State  of  Florida  upon  Us 
completion  though  It*  utilization  u  a  con- 
necting lln*  for  Inland  waterway  systems  op- 
ertlng  in  2e  states,  through  flood  control 
beneOta  essential  to  the  State  of  Florida, 
through  the  shipment  of  bulk  commodities 
such  as  grain  to  central  Florida,  and  through 
recreational  uaes,  and 

Whereas,  the  advlsera  to  the  Ezecutlve 
Office  did  not  seek  to  gather  pertinent  facts 
about  the  project  from  the  duly  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Florida  to  the  U.S. 
Congress,  the  US.  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
Tarloos  departmenu  of  the  State  of  Florida, 
the  author  of  the  V  3  Geological  Survey  Re- 
port on  the  project,  the  Canal  Authority  of 
Florida,  nor  any  other  parties  responsible 
under  the  commltmenU:  and  therefore,  that 
a  representative  of  the  Canal  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  waa  shown,  upon  his  visit  to 
Florida  in  late  January,  to  be  apparently  un- 
informed of  facts  very  basic  to  a  study  of 
the  project:  to  wit. 

He  was  not  aware  that  the  canal  is  an  es- 
sential adjunct  to  the  successful  functioning 
of  the  Pour  Rivers  Flood  Control  Basin  and 
that  this  flood  control  project  will  require 
modlflcaUons  to  the  Okiawaha  River  similar 
to  that  of  the  Canal  channel;  he  was  not 
»ware  that  his  recommendation  caused  con- 
struction to  be  halted  on  a  by-paaa  culvert 
necessary  to  malntlan  freah  water  flow  to  the 
Withlacoochee  River  and  thereby  prevent  the 
environmental  damage  of  salt  water  intrud- 
ing into  the  river:  he  was  not  aware  of  the 
status  of  land  acqusltlons  for  rights-of-way: 
he  was  not  aware  that  the  Canal  Authority 
and  not  the  federal  government  holds  titles 
to  most  of  the  properties  In  question:  he  was 
not  aware  that  many  landowners  who  have 
received  full  fee  compensation  for  their  lands 
still  retain  interests  which  permit  extensive 
use  of  the  property  should  it  not  be  required 
for  the  operation,  maintenance,  or  construc- 
Uon  of  the  Canal:  be  was  not  aware  that 
private  developers  were  subdividing  the  Okia- 
waha River  area  into  small  lots  In  which  de- 
velopments raw  sewage  waa  being  dumped 
Into  the  Okiawaha  River. 

I^t  It  hereby  be  resolved,  that  we.  the  duly 
appointed  Directors  of  the  Canal  Authority  of 
Florida,  do  earnestly  peutlon  the  President  to 
reopen  oonalderaitlofi  of  the  timely  cocapl^- 
tlon  of  this  most  important  national  water- 
way project. 
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Jacksokviujc.  Fla.. 

FabTuary  15.  1971. 
Hon.   Crarlss  E    Binnttt. 
Con^rtBsman,  WaiKinfrton.  DC. 

D*A«  CoifonMMAN  BcxNvrr:  Enclosed  Is 
a  copy  of  a  Complaint  which  was  filed  by 
the  Canal  Authority  of  the  State  of  Florida 
on  February  12.  1971.  By  Instituting  this  suit, 
the  Canal  Authority  Is  seeking  to  challenge 
the  constitutionality  of  the  President's  action 
In  ordering  a  permanent  halt  of  the  Cross 
Florida  Barge  Canal  Project  without  author- 
isation from  Congress. 

Any  comments  or  suggestions  you  might 
have  In  regard  to  this  matter  wiu  be  appre- 
ciated. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Ralm*  E    Bujott.  Jr  . 
Attomfy  for  the  Canal  Authority  of  the 
State  of  Florida. 

US    DwrwcT  OOTTBT.   Mmou  Dtstmct  or 

Florida.  J«cxaoirvn.L.a  Division 
(The  Canal  Authority  of  the  State  of  Florida 
a  body  corporate  under  the  laws  of  the 
SUt»  of  Florida.  Plaintiff,  vs.  Stanley  R 
Resor,    individually    and    as    Secretary   of 
Army,  et  al .  Defendants.  Filed  on  February 
la,  1971.  No.  71-«a-CIV-J) 
coi<n.Aiirr:  jxraiamcnoiv  and  dsscxiptiom  or 
PAaraes 
1.  This  Is  a  clvU  suit  seeking  equitable  re- 
lief which  arises  under: 


A.  The   U.S.  Constitution: 

(a)  Article  I.  Section  1.  (delegation  of  legis- 
lative power  to  Congress) 

(b)  Article  I.  Section  8.  Clause  1  (Con- 
gressional power  to  provide  for  common  de- 
fense and  general  welfare) . 

(c)  Article  I.  Section  8.  Clause  8  (Con- 
gressional power  to  regulate  commerce). 

(d)  Article  IV.  Section  3,  Clause  3  (Con- 
gressional power  over  public  lands) . 

(e)  Fifth  and  Fourteenth  Amendments. 

B.  Act  of  Congress  authorizing  the  Con- 
struction of  the  Croes-FIorlda  Barge  Canal 
Project.  Public  Law  77-«7S  (H.R.  8999).  ap- 
proved July  23.  1942 

C.  The  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
of  1969.  Public  Law  91-190,  83  SUt.  882.  43 
use  A.    Section   4321.   et   aeq.    (1970). 

D.  33  U.S.C.  Section  822  (Duty  of  Secretary 
of  Army  to  apply  monies  appropriated  for 
Improvements  of  rivers  and  harbors  In  carry- 
ing out  public  works  project). 

E.  5  U3.C.  SecUon  653  (Public  Information 
Act). 

F.  5  U.3.C.  Section  702  (Judicial  Review 
of  Administrative  Action). 

2.  Plaintiff,  the  Canal  Authority  of  the 
State  of  Florida,  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  Canal  Authority  is  a  body  corporate  and 
State  agency  organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Florida  pursuant  to  Florida  Statutes, 
Section  374.011.  et  leq.  Its  principal  place  of 
business  Is  located  at  803  Rosselle  Street, 
Jacksonville.  Florida,  within  the  Middle  Dis- 
trict of  Florida  The  Canal  Authority,  as 
lineal  successor  to  the  Ship  Canal  Authority 
of  the  State  of  Florida,  was  organized  for 
the  purposes  of,  inter  alia,  providing  with- 
out cost  to  the  United  States  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  all  of  the  lands,  easements,  and 
rights-of-way  necessary  for  the  construction, 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  Cross- 
Florida  Barge  Canal  Project.  Florida  Statutes 
Sub-section  374051.  374  171.  Pursuant  to  its 
statutory  obligation  as  local  sponsor  for  the 
Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  Project,  Plaintiff 
has  used  all  practicable  means  and  measures, 
including  flnanclsl  and  technical  aasutance 
to  the  United  States  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, to  promote  efforts  which  would  pre- 
vent or  eliminate  any  damage  to  the  environ- 
ment which  might  be  caused  by  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Canal  project 

3.   Defendant.   Stanley   R.   Resor  Is  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  of  the  United  States.  De- 
fendant,   Lieutenant    General    Frederick    J. 
Clarke   is  the   Chief  of  Engineers,   Corps  of 
Engineers.  Defendant,  Colonel  A.  S    Fuller- 
ton.  Is  the  District  Engineer  of  the  Jackson- 
ville District  Corps  of  Engineers  whose  of- 
fice U  located  at  400  West  Bay  Street.  Jsck- 
aonvlUe.  Florida,  within  the  Middle  District 
of    Florida.    Defendants.    Secretary    of    the 
Army,  Chief  of  Engineers  and  District  En- 
gineer will  be  referred  to  collectively  as  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  The  Corps  of  Engineers 
Is  a  branch  of  the  United  States  Army.  10 
U  S.C,  I  3083    It  Is  charged  by  statute  with 
the  accomplishment   of  certain   civil  func- 
tions of  the  Department  of  the  Army,  such 
as  the  construction  of  canals,  dikes,  reser- 
voirs, river  and  harbor  improvemenu.  and 
flood  control  projecu.  10  U  8 C.  J  3536.  De- 
fendanU.  Corps  of  Engineers  and  SUnley  R. 
Resor,  Secretary  of  the  Army,  are  specifically 
charged   by  statute   with   the   responsibility 
for    constructing    the    Cross-Florida    Barge 
Canal    Project    In    accordance    with    House 
DoCTiment  109  79/1    Public  Law  77-876  (July 
23.     1943).     Defendants.     Russell    E.    Train. 
Robert    Cahn    and    Dr     Gordon    MacDonald 
comprise     the     Council     on     Environmental 
Quality  whose  chief  statutory  function  U  to 
assist   and   advise    the   President   In   recom- 
mending environmental  legislation  programs 
to  Congress    See  43  USC.A.   14341.  et  »eq 
(1970)    The  individual  Defendants  have  been 
responsible    for   actions    which    have    taken 
pUoe  and  which  are  beyond  their  statutory 
power  to  perform,  are  constitutionally  void 
and  for  actions  constituting  failures  to  per- 
fonn  duties  owed  to  Plaintiff  complained  of 
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herein.  Equitable  relief  U  sought  against 
those  Defendants  Individually  and  in  their 
ofllclal  capacities  to  enjoin  them  from  fur- 
ther Illegal  actions  and  to  compel  them  to 
fulfill  their  legal  duties  to  PUintiff. 

4.  The  Court  has  JurladlcUon  over  this 
action  under: 

A.  38  U.S.C.  Section  1S31  (Federal  Ques- 
tion Statute). 

B.  38  U.S.C.  Section  1337  (Commerce  Ree- 
ulatlon).  " 

C.  0  use.  Section  702  (Judicial  Review  of 
Administrative  Action ) . 

D.  6  use.  Section  652  (Public  Informa- 
tlon  Act ) . 

E.  38  use.  Section  1381  (Mandamus). 

F  38  use.  Sections  3201  ft  2302  (Declara- 
tory and  Judgment  Acts) . 

6.  The  matter  In  controversy,  exclusive  of 
costs,  exceeds  the  sum  of  110,000.00. 

CSMKRAI,    AIOXCATIONS 

8.  In   1943.  Congress  authorized  the  con- 
struction of  the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  In 
accordance  with  the  plans  set  forth  in  House 
Document     109/79/1.     Public     Law     77-675 
(July  23.  1942) .  The  project  plans  provide  for 
a  high-level  lock  barge  canal  107  miles  long 
from  the  8t  Johns  River  near  Palatka.  thence 
through   the   valley  of  the  Okiawaha  River 
across  the  divide  to  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  near 
the  Withlacoochee  River.  No  construction  was 
done  on  the  project  until  about  1964    Each 
year  since  1962  the  United  States  Congress 
has  made  appropriations  for  design  and  con- 
struction of  the  project.  In   Its   1971  Fiscal 
year  appropriation.  Congress  specifically  di- 
rected that  construction  of  the  Crops-Florlda 
Barge  Canal  project  should   not  be  delayed 
for    any    additional    envlronmenUl    Impact 
studies   In    light   of  the  fact  that  thorough 
studies  had  already  been  made  which  sup- 
ported the  conclusion  that  the  overall  effect 
of  the  project  would  be  a  long  term  gain  in 
environmental  quality.  H  R.  Report  No.  91- 
1219  at  pages  3.  58.  9l8t  Congress.  2nd  Ses- 
sion. June   18.   1970:   Senate  Report  No    gi- 
ll 18.  Calendar  No.  1129.  pages  4.  5,  29;  9l8t 
Congress  2nd  Session  (August  12,  1970).  This 
Congressional   direction    that   canal    project 
construction  not  be  delayed  was  made  with 
full  cognizance  of  the  requirements  set  forth 
In  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1989.  Senate  Report  No.  91-1118,  Calendar  No 
1129,  pages  3-4,  91st  Congress,  2nd  Session 
(August  12.  1970).  Defendant,  Corps  of  En- 
gineers has  to  date  expended  approximately 
•60  mUUon  of  the  •60  million  appropriated 
by  Congress  In  the  construction  and  design 
of  the  Cross -Florida  Barge  Canal.  Before  con- 
strucUon   and   deeign   of    the   Cross-Florida 
Barge  project  was  commenced  by  Defendant, 
Corpe  of  Engineers,  Congress  required  that 
local    Interests   furnish    assurances   satisfac- 
tory to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  that  they 
would  "provide  without  cost  to  the  United 
States   all    lands,  easements,   and   rights-of- 
way  necessary  for  the  construction  of  the 
canal,  hold  and  save  the  United  States  free 
from  damages  due  to  the  construction  works; 
and  take  over,  maintain  and  operate  all  new 
pubUc  highways  built  in  connection  with  the 
project."  House  Document  109.  79th  Congress. 
1st  Session  (Letter  dated  June  12,  1942,  from 
Chief  of  Engineers  to  House  Committee  on 
River    and    Harbors).    Plaintiff,    Canal    Au- 
thority, as  lineal  successor  to  the  Ship  Canal 
Authority  of  the  State  of  Florida,  furnished 
the  assurances  as  local  sponsor  required  by 
Congress  and  said  assurances  were  accepted 
by  the  District  Engineer,  Jacksonville,  Dis- 
trict Corps  of  Engineers  on  or  about  Novem- 
ber 13,  1963. 

Construction  of  the  Cross-Florida  Barge 
Canal  Project  was  begun  in  1964  by  the 
Defendant,  Corps  of  Engineers,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Defendant,  Secretary  of 
the  Army.  Since  1984.  Plaintiff.  Canal  Au- 
thority, has  substantially  complied  with  its 
obligation  as  local  sponsor  for  the  project 
by  expending  approximately  (12  million  in 
acquisition  of  righu-of-way  land  situated 
in  Putnam.  Marlon,  Levy  and  Citrus  coun- 
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ties  within  the  Middle  District  of  Florida. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  the  required  rights-of- 
way  have  been  furnished  to  Defendant, 
Corps  of  Engineers,  either  by  conveyance 
from  Plaintiff  or  under  rlght-of -entry  agree- 
ments and  Defendant,  Corps  of  EtLglneers, 
has  utilized  said  lands  In  completing  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  the  construction  of 
the  project.  Title  to  the  majority  of  the 
rights-of-way  lands  is  now  vested  In  the 
Plaintiff.  Canal  Authority. 

The  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  Project  au- 
thorized by  Congress  (Public  Law  77-675) 
was  designated  to  promote  the  national  de- 
fense and  to  facilitate  the  transportation  of 
matertals  and  supplies  under  both  wartime 
and  normal  conditions  of  commerce.  The 
project  plans  i4>proved  by  Congress  (House 
Document  No.  109,  79th  Congress,  1st  Ses- 
sion, and  the  Definite  Project  Report — Cross- 
Plorida  Bari?e  Canal,  dated  December,  1943) 
provided  foi'  flood  control,  water  supply  hy- 
drology and  other  construction  and  design 
plans  adopted  to  prevent  or  eliminate  damage 
to  a  healthful  environment  and  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  preservation  and  enhancement  of 
the  environment  contained  within  the  Canal 
project. 

On  Or  about  January  20,  1971,  the  Defend- 
ants, Secretary  of  Army,  Chief  of  Engineers, 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  Jacksonville  District 
Engineer,  ordered  a  complete  halt  in  all 
construction  on  the  canal  project  with  the 
Intention  of  abandoning  completion  of  the 
project.  At  the  time  the  construction  halt 
was  ordered  by  Defendants  the  following  con- 
struction phafies  were  in  progress: 

(1)  New  State  Road  40  bridge  at  the  east 
end  of  the  project  In  Marlon  County,  Florida; 

(2)  Railroad  relocation  bridge  at  Dunnel- 
lon.  Florida,  across  Blue  Run; 

(3)  Canal  bank  Improvement  consisting  of 
shaping,  grading  and  sodding  near  Inglls 
lock  at  the  west  end  in  Levy  County.  Florida; 

(4)  Bypass  culvert  at  west  end  of  project 
in  Levy  County,  Florida; 

(5)  New  dam  at  Inglls  on  the  Withla- 
coochee River. 

The  result  of  Defendants'  permanent  halt 
of  project  construction  will  be  to  permit 
dangerous  fioodlng  conditions  to  continue 
unabated  on  Canal  rights-of-way  lands  now 
owned  by  Plaintiff,  in  both  the  Oklawuha  and 
Withlacoochee  River  Valleys,  to  permit  Infil- 
tration, slltatlon,  and  pollution  of  the  With- 
lacoochee River,  and  a  failure  to  preserve  the 
natural  fiow  of  the  Withlacoochee  River 
which  In  turn  will  permit  salt  water  Infiltra- 
tion Into  the  natural  fresh  waters  of  the 
Withlacoochee.  The  abandonment  of  the 
Canal  project  will  also  result  In  the  auto- 
maUc  reversion  of  approximately  8,000  acres 
of  rights-of-way  now  owned  in  perpetual 
easement  by  Plaintiff,  lying  within  the  Rod- 
man Pool  in  Putnam  County  and  in  the 
Canal  right-of-way  to  private  ownership  and 
subject  Plaintiff  to  innumerable  lawsuits  oon- 
earning  the  ownership  of  other  rights-of-way 
land  which  were  legally  acquired  by  Plaintiff 
only  for  the  construction,  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  Croea-Plorlda  Barge 
Canal    Project.    Florida    Statutes.    S  374.051. 

Under  the  assurances  furnished  to  De- 
fendants, Secretary  of  Army  and  Corps  of 
Knglneers.  Plaintiff  will  be  liable  for  any 
•Iwnage  caused  by  construction  of  the  proj- 
ect which  Is  either  finished  or  unfinished. 
Defendants  orders  to  halt  construction  and 
abandon  the  canal  project  are  unlawful  and 
m  violation  of  the  rights  of  Plaintiff  and 
Plaintiff  will  suffer  irreparable  damage 
therefrom  for  which  it  has  no  adequate 
remedy  at  Law. 

»TB8T    CXAIM    rOR    RELIEr 

7.  The  Defendant,  Corps  of  Engineers,  act- 
ing under  the  direction  of  the  Defendant. 
Secretary  of  Army.  Is  under  a  duty  to  com- 
plete construction  of  the  Cross-Florida  Barge 
CAnal  project  In  accordance  with  plans  ap- 
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proved  by  Congress  and  subsequent  appro- 
priations thereto  and  by  virtue  of  Defend- 
ant's agreement  with  Plaintiff  and  Congress 
to  construct  the  canal  project  in  exchange 
for  Plaintiff's  promise  and  actual  perform- 
ance of  providing  necessary  rights-of-way 
for  construction,  and  Plaintiff's  further 
promise  to  hold  and  save  the  United  States 
free  from  damages  due  to  the  construction 
works.  Public  Law  77-675  (July  23,  1942, 
H.R.  6999);  letter  from  Jacksonville  Dis- 
trict Corps  of  Engineers  to  Giles  L.  Evans, 
Jr.,  Manager  of  the  Canal  Authority,  dated 
November  13,  1963;  Certificate  of  Resolution, 
dated  October  6,  1959,  all  attached  hereto  as 
Exhibit  A. 

8.  The  press  release  dated  January  19, 
1971,  Issued  by  the  Honorable  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  (Copy  attached  hereto  as  Exhibit 
B)  which  the  defendants  have  taken  to  be  an 
order  directing  the  Defendants  herein  to  halt 
all  construction  of  the  Cross-Florida  Barge 
Canal  project  Is  unconstitutional  on  Its  face 
and  as  applied  to  Plaintiff.  Neither  the  Presi- 
dent nor  anyone  acting  under  his  direction 
has  any  authority  to  override  the  will  of 
Congress  expressed  In  the  project  author- 
ization and  subsequent  appropriation  bills. 
Any  action  of  the  Defendants  which  is  based 
on  said  press  release  or  other  order  of  the 
President  Is  in  direct  violation  of  the  United 
States  Constitution,  Article  I,  Section  1; 
Article  I.  Section  8.  Clause  1;  Article  I,  Sec- 
tion 8,  Clause  3;  Article  IV.  Section  3,  Clause 
2,  and  the  Fifth  and  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ments. Defendants'  decision  to  halt  all  con- 
struction of  and  to  abandon  the  Canal 
project  iB  an  illegal  attempt  to  exercise  law- 
making power,  which  the  Constitution  vests 
In  Congress  alone. 

9.  Realleging  the  allegations  contained  In 
paragraph  8,  Plaintiff  further  alleges  that 
the  order  Issued  by  the  Defendant,  Lieu- 
tenant General  Frederick  J,  Clarke,  Chief  of 
Engineers,  Corps  of  Engineers,  dated  Janu- 
ary 20.  1071,  (copy  attached  hereto  as  Ex- 
hibit C)  and  directing  the  Jacksonville 
District  Corps  of  Engineers  to  halt  all  con- 
struction of  the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal 
project  Is  unconstitutional  on  its  face  and  as 
applied  to  Plaintiff.  None  of  the  Defend- 
ants herein  have  any  discretionary  power  to 
decide  whether  the  Canal  project  will  be 
built,  or  not  built,  and  said  Defendants  have 
acted  beyond  their  statutory  powers,  and  in 
violation  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  as  alleged 
In  paragraph  8.  Cessation  of  construction 
and  abandonment  of  the  project  will  cause 
Plaintiff  Irreparable  damage  for  which  It  has 
no  adequate  remedy  at  law. 

SECOND    CLAIM    FOR    RELIEF 

10.  Congress  has  recognized,  pursuant  to 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969,  that  each  person  should  enjoy  a  health- 
ful environment  and  that  each  person  has  a 
responsibility  to  contribute  to  the  preserva- 
tion and  enhancement  of  the  environment. 
42  U.S.C.A.,  §  4331(c)  [1970].  Pursuant  to 
the  same  act.  Congress  has  directed  that  .  .  . 
"all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
shall  .  .  .  (c)  Include  in  every  recommenda- 
tion or  report  on  .  .  .  major  Federal  actions 
slgnlflcanUy  affecting  the  quality  of  the  hu- 
man environment,  a  deUUed  statement  by 
the  responsible  official  on — (i)  the  environ- 
mental Impact  of  the  proposed  action.  (U) 
any  adverse  environmental  effects  which  can- 
not be  avoided  should  the  proposal  be  Imple- 
mented, (ill)  alternatives  to  the  proposed  ac- 
tion, (iv)  the  relationship  between  local 
short-term  uses  of  man's  environment  and 
the  maintenance  and  enhancement  of  long- 
term  productivity,  and  (v)  any  Irreversible 
and  Irretrievable  commitments  of  re- 
sources which  wotild  be  involved  in  the 
proposed  action  should  It  be  implemented. 
Prior  to  making  any  detailed  statement, 
the  responsible  Federal  official  shall  con- 
sult   with    and    obtain    the    comments    of 
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any  Federal  agency  which  has  Jurisdic- 
tion by  law  or  special  expertise  with  respect 
to  any  environmental  Impact  Involved.  Copies 
of  such  statement  and  the  comments  and 
views  of  the  appropriate  Federal,  State  and 
local  agencies,  which  are  authorized  to  de- 
velop and  enforce  environmental  standards, 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  President,  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  and  to  the 
public  as  provided  by  Section  552  of  Title  6, 
and  shall  accompany  the  proposal  through 
the  existing  agency  review  processes;  ,  .  .". 

The  order  halting  construction  of  the 
Canal  project  is  a  major  federal  acUon  sig- 
nificantly affecting  the  quality  of  human  en- 
vironment (as  alleged  In  paragraph  6)  and 
viras  based  on  a  recommendation  made  by  the 
defendant  CouncU  on  Environmental  Quality 
to  the  President  prior  to  January  20,  1971 
Upon  Information  and  belief  it  is  alleged  that 
said  recommendation  was  beyond  the  au- 
thority of  the  Council  to  make  in  that  it  did 
not  Include  a  detailed  statement  on  ( 1 )  the 
environmental  Impact  of  the  proposed  ac- 
tion to  halt  construction  and  abandon  the 
Canal  project;  (2)  any  adverse  environmental 
effects  which  would  not  be  avoided  if  the 
project  was  halted;  (3)  alternatives  to  the 
proposed  action,  and  (4)  any  Irreversible  and 
Irretrievable  commitments  of  resources 
which  would  be  involved  if  the  proposed  ac- 
tion should  be  Implemented. 

Prior  to  making  its  recommendation  to  the 
President,  Defendant,  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  did  not  consult  with  and  ob- 
tain the  comments  of  any  Federal  Agency 
which  has  Jurisdiction  by  law  or  special  ex- 
pertise with  respect  to  any  environmental 
Impact  Involved  In  halting  construction  of 
the  Canal  project,  to-wlt:  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, and  the  author  of  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  Report  on  the  project.  Defendant 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  has 
further  refused  to  make  the  required  de- 
tailed statement  of  environmental  impact 
caused  by  a  construction  halt  available  to 
Plaintiff  or  to  the  public  as  required  bv 
the  N.E.P.A.,  42  U.S.C.A..  §4332  (e)  and  5 
U.S.C.  5  562.  By  virtue  of  the  foregoing 
the  recommendation  to  halt  construction 
and  abandon  the  project.  Defendant.  Coun- 
cU on  Environmental  Quality,  has  violated 
the  rights  of  Plaintiff  under  the  NEPA 
the  PubUc  Information  Act  (5  USC  552) 
and  the  U.S.  Constitutional  requirements  of 
due  process  under  the  Fifth  and  Fourteenth 
Amendments,  and  has  caused  and  Is  causing 
Plaintiff  Irreparable  damage  for  which  It 
has  no  adequate  remedy  at  law. 

THIRD  CLAIM  lOR  RELIKr 

Defendant,  Secretary  of  the  Army  Is 
charged  by  statute  with  the  duty  to  apply 
money  appropriated  for  Improvements  of  riv- 
ers and  harbors  in  carrying  on  the  various 
public  works  as  may  be  most  economical 
and  advantageous  to  the  Government  33 
U.S.C^  J  622.  By  halting  all  construction  on 
the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  Project  with 
the  only  purpose  to  delay  its  completion 
and  with  the  Intention  of  abandoning  the 
project.  Defendants.  Secretary  of  the  Army 
and  Corps  of  Engineers,  have  breached  their 
Statutory  duty  and  the  duty  owed  to  Plain- 
tiff as  local  sponsor  for  the  project.  Such 
actions  of  Defendants  will  subject  Plaintiff 
to  suffer  irreparable  damage  for  which  It 
has  no  adequate  remedy  at  law. 

Wherefore,  Plaintiff  prays  for  an  Order: 

1.  Declaring  that  the  press  release,  Uken 
by  the  Defendants  to  be  an  order,  issued 
on  January  19,  1971,  by  the  President  is  U- 
legal  or  constitutionally  void. 

2.  Declaring  any  order  of  the  President  to 
halt  construction  of  the  Cross-Florida  Barge 
Canal  Project  to  be  of  no  effect,  Ulegal  or 
constitutionally  void. 

3.  Declaring  that  the  Order  to  halt  all 
construction  of  the  Cross -Florida  Barge  Ca- 
nal Project  Issued  on  January  20,  1971,  by 
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the  Defendant.  Chief  of  Knglnecn,  Corps  of 

Engineers,     la     lUeg»l     and     constltuUoaAlly 

TOld. 

4.  Sajolnlxtc  Defendanu.  tbelr  aganta  and 
•mployeea  rrom  relying  on  or  in  any  man- 
ner carrying  out  tbe  preae  release  order 
dated  January  10.  1971.  and  the  order  dated 
January  20.  1971.  referred  to  above. 

5.  Directing  Defendanta.  Secretary  of  the 
Army.  Chief  of  Engineers,  and  the  Dlatrlct 
Engineers  of  the  Jacksonville  Corps  of  En- 
gineers to  resume  all  construction  work  on 
the  Canal  project  which  was  In  progress  on 
January  19.  1971. 

6.  Dlreotlng  Defendant,  Council  on  Enyl- 
ronmental  Qu»Uity.  to  ooosuit  with  and  ob- 
tain the  comments  of  all  Federal  Agencies 
which  have  jurisdiction  by  law  or  special 
expertises  with  respect  to  any  environmental 
Impact  Involved  In  lu  recommendation  to 
halt  construction,  and  abandon  the  Canal 
project. 

7  Directing  DefendAQt,  Council  oa  Envi- 
ronmental QuAllty,  to  make  avallarble  to 
Plaintiff  any  statement  on  the  environmental 
impaot  of  Ite  recommendation  to  bait  and 
abandon  the  Canal  project  whether  such  de- 
t«Ued  stAtemeat  or  statements  were  prepaxed 
before  or  after  said  raoocnmendatlon  was 
made. 

8  Granting  such  other  Interlocutory  re- 
lief to  Plaintiff  as  may  be  necessary  to  pre- 
vent irreparable  Injury,  pending  Onal  Judg- 
ment herein. 

0.  Granting  to  Plaintiff  the  costs  Incurred 
In  this  action. 

10.  Granting  such  other  and  further  relief 
as   this   Court   may   deem   Just   and   proper. 
Dbckxx,    Eluott    &    Kalbx, 

P.  A. 
Ralph  E.  Eluott,  Jr., 
Allan  P   Clakk. 
813  American  Heritage  Life  Building.  Jack- 
sonville. Fla. 

Attorneys  for  Plaintiff. 

Pttblic    Law    675 — 7TrH    CoNcaxsa.    Chaptbi 

620-2O  Session   (H.R.  8999) 
(An  act  to  promote  tbe  national  defense  and 
to    promptly    facilitate    and    protect    the 
transport  of  materials  and  supplies  need- 
fvil  to  the  Military  btabllshment  by  au- 
thorizing the  construction  and  operation 
of  a  pipe  Une  and  a  navigable  b«rge  chan- 
nel acroas  Florida,  and  by  deepening  and 
•nlaxglng  tbe  Intraooaatal  Waterway  from 
Ita  present  eastern  terminus  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  Mexican  border) 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America    in    Congress    assembled.    That,    In 
order  to  promote  the  national  defense  and 
to  promptly  facilitate  and  protect  tbe  trans- 
port of  materials  and  supplies  needful  to  the 
Military  Establishment,  there  Is  hereby  au- 
tnorlzed  to  be  constructed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretaj-y  of  War  and  the  3up>er- 
vlalon  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  a  high-level 
lock  barge  canal  from  the  Saint  Johns  River 
acroes  Florida  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  plans  set  forth  In  the  let- 
ter of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  June  15. 
1943;   and  that  there  Is  also  authorised  the 
enlargement    of    the    present    Intraooaatal 
Waterway  from  the  vicinity  of  Apalachee  Bay 
to  Carpus  Chrlstl.  Texas,  and  Its  extension 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  Mexican  border  so  as 
to  provide  throughout  the  entire  length  of 
the  canal   a  channel   twelve  feet  deep  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty-flve  feet  wide:  Pro- 
vided.   That   between  Mobile.   Alabama,  and 
New  Orleans.  Loulslan».  the  project  shall  be 
modified  In  accordance  with  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  his  re- 
port  dated   April   37.    1943.  except   that   the 
annual   payments   to  be  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
tbe  Port  at  New  Orleans  are  not  limited  by 
this  Act  to  the  amount  recommended  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  but  are  left  open  to  nego- 
tiations between  the  Board  of  Commissioner* 
of  the  Port  of  New  Orleans  and  the  Chief  of 
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Engineers:  Provid«d  further.  That  the  Chief 
of  ■ogineera  la  authorized  to  expedite  the 
utilization  of  the  fadllUes  herein  above  au- 
thorised by  the  employment  of  temporary 
str\Mtures  and  available  materials,  and  with- 
in reason  able  llmlu  to  vary,  in  hU  discretion, 
the  above-preecrlbed  dimensions  wherever 
advisable:  And  Provided  Further,  That  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  197, 
Seventy-seventh  Congress,  there  Is  author- 
ised to  be  constructed  one  or  more  pipe 
llnee,  together  with  all  neceaeary  terminal 
faclllUea.  for  the  transport  of  petroleum  and 
tu  products,  from  the  vicinity  of  Port  Saint 
Joe  aikd  other  points  on  the  Gulf  Coast  of 
Florida  to  the  Saint  Johns  River,  and  a 
crude-oU  pipe  line  from  the  Tln»ley  Oil  Field 
In  the  vldnlty  of  Tasoo.  Mississippi,  to 
Charleston,  South  OaroUna,  and  or  Savan- 
nah, Georgia. 

8«c.  3  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $93,000,000  to  carry 
out  the  provUdoos  of  this  Act.  Approved, 
July  33.  1943. 

Coaps  or  Emoinkcbs, 
Jacksonville,  ria  .  November  13,  1963. 
Re    Local    Assurances:    Cross-Florida    Barge 

Canal. 
Mr.  Giles  L.  Evans,  Jr.. 

Manager,  The  Canal  Authority  cf  the  State 
of  Florida.  Jacksonville,  Fla 
Dhas  Ma.  Evans:  Receipt  Is  acknowledged 
of  a  certified  copy  of  a  Resolution  dated  6 
October  1969,  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  The  Ship  Canal  Authority  of  the 
sute  of  Florida,  whereby  The  Ship  Canal 
Authority  of  the  State  of  Florida  assumes 
full  responaitMllty  for  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  local  interest*  for  construc- 
tion of  a  barge  canal  rrom  St.  Johns  River 
across  Florida  to  Gulf  of  Mexico,  authorized 
by  Public  Law  875-530.  approved  33  July 
1943.  more  particularly  set  forth  in  House 
Document  No.  109,  79th  Congress,  1st  Ses- 
sion. 

We  also  acknowledge  receipt  of  a  copy  of 
House  BUI  No  1837.  Chapter  61-344.  Laws 
of  Florida.  1981.  approved  13  June  1961. 
changing  tbe  name  "The  Ship  Canal  Author- 
ity of  tbe  State  of  Florida"  to  read  'The 
Canal  Authority  of  the  State  of  Florida." 

These  assurances  are  hereby  accepted; 
however,  it  should  be  understood  that  the 
giving  of  acceptable  assurances  doee  not.  In 
Itself,  satisfy  the  requirements  of  local  co- 
operation, as  such  requirements  can  be  met 
by  actual  performance  only. 

Tour  cooperation  with  the  Government  in 
connecUon  with  this  project  Is  appreciated 
Sincerely  yours. 

H.  R.  PA«fTrr. 
Colonel.    Corps    of    Engineers.    District 
Engineer. 

AuoTTST  9,  1963. 
Mr.  NosaiB  A.  Spoonex. 

Chief.   Real  EHate  Division,  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, U.S.  Army  Engineer  District,  Jack- 
sonville. Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Deae  Me.  Spooneb  :  ThU  letter  Is  a  follow- 
up  on  our  discussions  last  Friday,  2  August 
1963.  about  the  legal  foundation  of  the  aa- 
surances  which   the  Canal   Authority  previ- 
ously has  given  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

We  have  asked  ovir  Attorney  to  outline,  with 
appropriate  citations,  the  statutory  provi- 
sions which  stand  behind  the  Canal  Author- 
ity assurances.  His  later -opinion  is  attached. 
I  trust  that  you  will  find  It  completely  satis- 
factory and  adequate.  We  should  appreciate 
any  early  affirmation  of  such  adequacy. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  point  out 
that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  already  has  pre- 
sented testimony  pertaining  to  local  coopera- 
tion to  the  Congress,  as  Indicated  by  the  at- 
tached copies  of  pages  from  both  FY  1963 
and  FT  1963  Hearings  before  the  House  Ap- 
propnatlons  Sub-Cammlttee  on  Public  Work 
Sincerely  yours. 

OiLEa  L    Evans.  Jr., 

Manager. 
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Jacksonville,  Fla.. 

Aiigiut  2,  1993, 
The    Camal    AtrTHOEiTT    or   the    State   op 

Floeida, 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Gentlemen:  As  you  know,  the  JackaonvlUs 
District  Office,  Corps  of  Engineers.  U.S.  Army 
has  asked  that  we  cite  to  It  the  specific  legal 
authority  for  the  assurances  of  local  par- 
ticipation In  the  proposed  construction  of 
the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal,  which  you 
have  previously  furnished. 

Thsse  assurances  consist  of  three  separate 
elements,  being: 

1.  The  Canal  Authority  pledgee  Itself  to 
provide,  without  cost  to  the  United  SUtea. 
all  of  the  lands,  easemenU  and  rights-of- 
way  necessary  for  the  construction  of  the 
canal. 

3.  The  Canal  Authority  agrees  to  hold  and 
save  the  United  States  free  from  damages 
due  to  the  construction  work. 

3.  The  Canal  Authority  will  take  over, 
maintain  and  operate  all  new  public  high- 
ways built  in  connection  with  the  project 

For  the  sake  of  clarity,  we  wUl  treat  each 
one  separately. 

The  Uw  creating  the  Canal  Authority  and 
under  which  It  now  operates  Is  now  known 
as  Chapter  374,  Florida  Statutes,  and  all  re- 
ferences win  be  to  sections  of  this  chapter. 

PBOVmiNO  OP  EIOHTS-OF-WAT 

Section  374.041  granU  to  the  Authority  the 
power  ■•  •  to  lease,  buy,  acquire,  hold  and 
dispose  of  real  and  personal  property  of  every 
kind  and  nature:  *  • ".  Section  374.071  au- 
thorizes the  Authority  to  "•  •  acquire  by 
condemnation,  rights-of-way  •  •  reasonably 
necessary  for  the  proper  oonstructlon  and  ef- 
ficient operation  *  *  of  said  canal  *  *". 
Section  374.091  authorizes  tbe  several  ooun- 
ties  of  the  state  through  which  or  adjacent 
to  the  boundaries  of  which  the  canal  passes 
to  "•  •  donate  to  the  corporation  (Author- 
ity), all  necessary  rtghu-of-way  •  •  neces- 
sary or  useful  in  the  acqulslUon.  oonstruc- 
tlon, maintenance  and  operation  of  said 
canal.  •  •".  Section  374  171  provides  that 
should  the  United  SUtes  undertake  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal,  the  Authority  la  au- 
thorized "•  •  to  assign,  transfer  and  convey 
to  the  United  SUtes.  or  to  the  appropriate 
agency  thereof,  such  •  •  property.  •  •  In- 
cluding lands,  easements  and  rights  of  way 
•  •  as  may  be  necessary  •  •  to  acoomplUh 
such  purposes." 

HOLD  HABULXSS  PEOM  DAMAGES  DtTE  TO 
CONSTEOCnON 

Section  374  041  grants  to  the  Authority  the 
general  pKJwer  "•  •  to  make  contracts  •  •". 
Section  374.181  speclflcaUy  empowers  the  Au- 
thorlty  "•  •  to  enter  Into  any  and  all  con- 
tracts neceaeary  or  convenient  to  the  exercise 
of  any  or  all  of  •  •  (lU)  powers  •  •."  and 
•■•  •  to  contract  with  tbe  United  SUtes  or 
any  •  agency  •  thereof  for  the  construction 
operation  or  control  of  said  canal  or  any  por- 
tion thereof." 

TAKE    OVTB.    MAXirTAIN    ANB    OPEEATX    PVBLIC 
HIORWATS 

The  above  quoted  Sections  374.041  and 
374  181  authorize  the  Authority  to  contract 
for  this  purpose  with  tbe  United  SUtes  or 
any  agency  thereof.  Further,  Section  374.061. 
granting  special  powers  to  the  Authority, 
authorizes  It  "to  acquire  •  •  •  and  to  oper- 
ate, repair  and  maintain,  •  •  •  services  of 
every  kind  and  description  that  may  be  nec- 
essary, useful  or  convenient  in  the  •••  op- 
eration of  said  canal:  •  •  •  and  to  do  any 
and  all  thtnga  neceesary  and  Incur  and  pay 
any  and  all  expenditxires  necessary,  conven- 
ient or  proper  In  the  acquisition,  •  •  •  op- 
eration and  control  of  said  oanal  and  its 
related  •  •  •  improvement     and     appurte- 
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Said  Section  874.061  UsU  as  tbe  first  power 
granted  to  the  Authority,  "•  •  •  the  right 
•  •  •  power  and  authority  to  acquire,  own, 
construct,    operate    and    maintain    a   canal 


across  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  •  •  •"  and 
Section  374.081  provides: 

"It  Is  intended  that  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  be  liberally  construed  for  accom- 
plishing the  work  authorized  and  provided 
for  or  intended  to  be  provided  for  by  this 
act,  and  where  strict  construction  would 
result  in  the  defeat  of  the  acoompltsbment 
of  any  part  of  the  work  authorized  by  this 
act,  and  a  liberal  construction  would  permit 
or  assist  In  the  accomplishment  thereof,  the 
liberal  construction  shall  be  chosen." 

We  trust  that  this  letter  will  serve  to  give 
tbe  Information  desired. 
Most  sincerely, 

JuDsoN  Frxxman. 

CEBTinCATX 

I,  R.  Malcolm  Fortson,  Managing  Director 
and  Secretary  of  The  Ship  Canal  Authority 
of  the  sute  of  Florida,  hereby  certify  that 
tbe  following  Is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  a 
resolution  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  said  Ship  Canal  Authority  at  a  meeting 
held  on  the  32nd  day  of  September,  1959 : 

Whereas,  House  Document  109  of  tbe  79th 
Congress.  First.  Session,  requires  atssxirances 
for  local  participation  satisfactory  to  the  Sec- 
reury  of  War,  and 

Whereas,  the  minutes  of  The  Ship  Oanal 
Authority  of  the  SUU  of  Florida  show  that 
the  assurances  furnished  the  District  Engi- 
neer on  June  35,  1936,  did  not  contain  all 
of  the  present  assurances  required  by  Hotise 
Document  109,  and 

Whereas,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  The 
Ship  Canal  Authority  of  the  SUtee  of  Flor- 
ida desires  to  comply  fully  with  require- 
ments contained  in  House  Document  109,  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Elxecutive  Committee 
was  called  on  the  33nd  day  of  September, 
1669,  to  adopt  a  resolution  furnishing  such 
assurancee. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved:  That  the 
Ship  Canal  Authority  of  the  SUte  of  Florida 
pledges  Itself  to  provide  without  coet  to  the 
United  SUtes  all  of  the  lands,  easemenU, 
and  rlghU-of-way  necessary  for  the  oonstruc- 
tlon of  the  canal;  hold  and  save  tbe  United 
BUtes  free  from  damages  due  to  the  con- 
struction works;  and  uke  over,  maintain, 
and  operau  all  new  public  highways  built 
in  connection  with  the  project,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved:  That  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  furnlahed  the  Dlatrlct  Engineer 
of  the  JacksonvUle  District,  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. United  SUtes  Army. 

Dated  at  JacksonvlUe.  Florida,  this  6th 
Day  of  October,  1959. 

R.    Maixx>lm    Fobtson. 

STATXMINT  BT  THE  PBXSISENT 

I  am  today  ordering  a  halt  to  further  con- 
struction of  the  Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal 
to  prevent  potentially  serious  environmental 
damages. 

Tbe  purpose  of  the  Canal  was  to  reduce 
transporutlon  oosU  for  barge  shipping.  It 
was  conceived  and  designed  at  a  time  when 
the  focus  of  Federal  concern  in  such  mat- 
ters was  still  almost  completely  on  maxi- 
mizing economic  return.  In  calculating  that 
return,  the  destruction  of  natural,  ecological 
values  was  not  counted  as  a  cost,  nor  was  a 
credit  allowed  for  actions  preeerrlng  the 
environment. 

A  natural  treasure  Is  Involved  In  the  case 
of  the  Barge  Canal— the  Oklawaha  River — a 
uniquely  beautiful,  semi-tropical  stream,  one 
of  a  very  few  of  lu  kind  In  the  United  SUtes, 
which  would  be  destroyed  by  oonstructlon  of 
tbe  Canal. 

The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
has  recommended  to  me  that  the  project  be 
halted,  and  I  have  accepted  lu  advice.  The 
Council  has  pointed  out  to  me  that  the  proj- 
ect could  endanger  the  unique  wildlife  of 
the  area  and  destroy  this  region  of  unusual 
»nd  unique  natural  beauty. 
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The  total  cost  of  the  project  If  It  were 
completed  would  be  about  8180  million. 
About  $50  million  has  already  been  com- 
mitted to  construction.  I  am  asking  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  to  work  with  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  QuaUty  In  developing 
recommendations  for  the  future  of  tbe  area. 

The  step  I  have  taken  today  will  prevent  a 
past  mistake  from  causing  permanent  dam- 
age. But  more  Important,  we  must  assure 
that  m  the  future  we  Uke  not  only  full  but 
also  timely  account  of  the  environmental 
Impact  of  such  projects — so  that  Instead  of 
merely  halting  tbe  damage,  we  prevent  It. 

Cboss-Flokida  Babce  Canal 
Confirming  telephone  conversation  be- 
tween MG  Kolsch,  OCE,  and  MG  Free,  SAD, 
the  President  has  directed  that  construction 
of  the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  be  halted. 
Undertake  Immediate  action  to  suspend  all 
work,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  land 
acquisition,  oontracU  and  hired  labor  con- 
struction work  that  may  be  underway.  In 
Uking  this  action  give  due  consideration  to 
public  safety.  Further  advice  will  be  given 
when  more  detailed  plans  are  developed  per- 
taining to  future  of  the  project. 

(From  the  Florida  Times-Union, 

Feb.  13,  19711 

Canal   AxjTHoarrr    Sues   UNmcD    States   To 

RxsuMi  Project 

(By  Otis  Perkins) 

The  Florida  Canal  Authority  In  a  federal 
suit  filed  here  Friday  asks  that  President 
Nixon's  order  halting  the  Cross-Florida  Barge 
Canal  be  declared  illegal  and  that  the  project 
be  resumed. 

It  charges  that  Nixon  usurped  the  (KDwer  of 
Congress  in  his  "press  release"  order  of  Jan. 
19,  adding  that  the  president's  action  In  halt- 
ing the  canal  Is  tmconstltutional. 

The  suit  doesn't  name  Nixon  among  the 
defendanu,  but  It  does  list  Nixon's  three- 
member  Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 
which  advised  the  President  to  stop  the  canal 
project  as  an  ecological  hazard. 

Named  as  primary  defendant  Is  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  specifically, 
Army  Secretary  SUnley  R.  Resor. 

The  corps  Is  named  as  the  government 
agency  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  In- 
tent of  Congress,  Including  the  expenditure 
of  funds  appropriated  for  the  canal. 

It  Is  alleged  the  Corps  of  Engineers  was 
without  authority  to  Implement  Nixon's  or- 
der on  Jan.  20,  which,  it  says,  they  received 
by  way  of  a  press  release. 

The  suit  says: 

"The  press  release  dated  Jan.  19,  1971,  is- 
sued by  the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America, 
which  the  defendanu  have  taken  to  be  an 
order  directing  the  defendanu  herein  to  halt 
all  construction  of  the  Cross-Florida  Barge 
Canal  project,  is  uaoonstltutlonal  on  lU  face 
and  as  applied  to  the  plaintiff. 

"Neither  the  President  nor  anyone  acting 
under  his  direction  has  any  authority  to 
override  the  will  of  Congress  expressed  In 
the  project  authorization  and  subsequent  ap- 
propriation bills. 

"Any  action  of  the  defendanu  which  is 
based  on  said  press  release  or  other  order  of 
the  President  is  In  direct  violation  of  the 
United  SUtes  Constitution  .  .  .  DefendanU" 
decision  to  halt  all  construction  of  and  to 
abandon  the  canal  project  is  an  Illegal  at- 
tempt to  exercise  the  lawmaking  power, 
which  the  Constitution  vesU  In  Congress 
alone." 

The  suit  charges  that  the  Army  Engineers 
were  under  a  duty  to  complete  oonstructlon 
of  the  canal  under  plans  approved  by  and 
funds  furnished  by  Congress. 

It  says  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  failed  to  carry  out  lU  legally  re- 
quired duties  to  complete  studies.  Including 
conferences  with  responsible  federal  agen- 
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cles  In  the  project,  before  recommending  the 
project  be  halted. 

It  also  says,  the  engineers,  by  halting  the 
project  with  the  purpose  of  delaying  with 
Intention  of  abandoning  the  project, 
"breached  their  sUtutory  duty  and  the  duty 
owed  to  plaintiff  (the  Canal  Authority)  m 
local  sponsor  for  the  project. 

"Such  actions  of  the  defendanu  wUl  sub- 
ject plaintiff  to  suffer  Irreparable  damage 
for  which  it  has  no  adequate  remedy  at  law. 

The  suit  asks  U.S.  District  Co\irt  here  to 
declare  Nixon's  "press  release"  or  any  order 
be  declared  Ulegal  and  consUtutlonally  void; 
that  the  order  by  the  Army  Engineers  the 
following  day,  actually  stopping  the  work, 
also  be  held  void;  that  the  defendanu  be  en- 
joined from  carrying  out  such  orders;  that 
the  Army  Secretary,  chief  Army  engineer  and 
local  district  engineer  be  directed  to  resume 
the  work;  that  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  be  required  to  constilt  with  proper 
federal  agencies  on  the  Impact  of  the  canal 
on  environment  and  that  it  be  required  to 
report  any  statements — either  before  or  after 
the  work  halt — as  to  tU  recommendations  for 
closing  down  the  project. 

The  suit  was  filed  here  by  caual  attor- 
neys Ralph  E.  EUiott  and  Allan  P.  Clark,  at 
the  same  time  members  of  the  Florida  Cab- 
inet, who  are  opposed  to  the  canal,  were 
considering  ways  in  Tallahassee  to  block  the 
suit. 

Elliott  had  told  Dr.  Lee  Talbot,  senior  staff 
Bcientist  for  the  Environmental  CotmcU,  he 
may  file  suit.  Talbot  was  In  Florida  to  study 
alternative  uses  for  the  canal,  which  Is  about 
one-third  completed. 

The  suit  also  alleges  that : 

Congress  In  Its  1971  fiscal  year  appro- 
priation specifically  directed  that  canal  con- 
struction shouldn't  be  delayed  for  any  fur- 
ther environmental,  studies,  since  completed 
studies  showed  the  canal  would  result  In 
long-term  gain  in  envlronmenUl  quality 
that  this  was  directed  with  fuU  knowledge 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969,  requiring  consuiution  with  concerned 
federal  agencies  before  recommendlni: 
changes. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  spent  about 
$60  mUUon  of  the  $60  million  appropriated 
for  the  canal.  It  says  Congress  required,  be- 
fore work  began,  that  local  interest  provide 
land  for  constr-jctlon  of  the  canal,  requir- 
ing that  the  U.S.  government  be  held  free 
from  damages  and  that  local  authorities 
take  over  and  operate  new  highways  built 
along  with  the  project. 

The  canal,  authorized  in  1942,  was  to  pro- 
mote the  national  defense;  provide  flood 
control  and  prevent  damage  to  the  environ- 
ment. 

Halting  of  the  project  wUl  permit  danger- 
ous flooding  conditions  to  continue  unabated 
on  the  canal  right  of  way,  owned  by  the 
canal  authority,  in  the  Oklawaha  and  Wlth- 
lacoochee  rivers,  permittliig  also  salt  water 
intrusion  into  the  latter. 

Halting  the  work  will  result  in  reversion  to 
former  owners  of  about  8,000  acres  of  right  of 
way  In  the  Rodman  Pool  in  Putnam  County 
and  result  In  "Innumerable  lawsulU"  over 
the  property,  to  which  the  Canal  Authority  is 
limited  for  canal  use  only.  The  authority 
said  It  had  acquired  90  percent  of  land  needed 
and  still  has  title  to  most  of  it. 

The  107-mUe  canal  is  planned  to  extend 
from  the  St.  Johns  River,  through  the  Okla- 
waha River  VaUey  to  the  Otilf  of  Mexico 
near  the  Withlacoochee. 

The  Canal  Authority  has  spent  some  $13 
million  on  land  acquisition,  much  of  it  com- 
ing from  a  special  Ux  collected  In  six  coun- 
ties through  which  the  canal  was  to  pass. 

When  it  was  halted  these  proJecU  were  in 
progress:  A  new  bridge  on  SUte  Road  40 
In  Marlon  County;  relocation  of  a  raUroad 
bridge  at  Dunnellon;  bank  ImprovomenU 
near     tbe     Inglls    Lock     in     western     Levy 
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County — pl\is  a  bypaas  culvert  In  that  ar««; 
and  »  new  dam  at  IngUs  on  the  Wlthlacoo- 
cbee  River 

Opponents  of  the  work  halt  have  charged 
Nixon  waa  Ill-advised  bv  his  council,  which 
lue^  accused  ot  (aXUng  to  publicly  report  its 
r— Bonn  for  recommending  the  work  be 
halted. 


LITHUANIAN   INDEPENDENCE   DAY 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OP  RKPKKSBNTATTVES 

Wednesday.  February  17.  1971 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Pebrxiary  18. 
1971,  marks  the  anniversary  of  Lithua- 
nian independence.  After  over  a  centiu^ 
of  domination  by  the  Russian  empire, 
Lithuania  again  emerged  u  a  sovereign 
nation.  Th«  steadfast  adherence  to  their 
language  and  traditions  served  the 
lithuanlan  people  well. 

The  1917  revolution  gave  Lithuania  the 
chance  to  throw  off  the  Russian  yoke. 
The  tragedy  of  the  reoccupatlon,  first  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  second  by  Nazi  Ger- 
many and  again  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
devastated  the  area.  The  toll  in  human 
lives  and  suffering  is  incalculable.  The 
courage  of  the  Lithuanians  is  a  ahlnlng 
beacon  to  all  free  nations. 

The  United  States  has  not  recognized 
the  forced  incorixjratlon  into  the  Soviet 
Union  of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia, 
and  rightly  so.  We  remain  committed  to 
the  Ideal  expressed  In  the  Atlantic 
Charter: 

To  see  sovereign  rights  and  self-govern- 
ment restored  to  those  who  have  been  forci- 
bly deprived  of  them. 

The  United  States  will  continue  to  sup- 
port the  just  aspirations  for  freedom  and 
Independence  of  the  Lithuanian  people. 

Lithuanian  immigrants  have  brought 
with  them  industry  and  resourcefulness. 
They  have  been  a  credit  to  the  United 
States,  their  adopted  homeland.  The  con- 
tinuing determination  to  look  toward  a 
free  and  independent  homeland  inspires 
free  men  everywhere. 

The  following  is  an  excellent  editorial 
on  Llthuanlas  Independence  which  ap- 
peared In  the  February  11  edition  of  the 
Racine  Journal-Times: 

Lithuania's  Fsbdom  Piqht 

Lithuanian-Americans  wUl  celebrate  an 
Important  date  on  Tuesday,  Feb.  18.  the 
83rd  anniversary  of  the  restoration  of  inde- 
pendence to  Lithuania. 

The  date  wont  be  commemorated  publicly 
in  Lithuania.  Itself,  which  has  been  under 
Russian  rule  since  1940.  It  win  be  observed 
m  Racine  and  Just  about  every  other  city 
where  there  Is  an  American-Lithuanian 
CouncU. 

Recently  100  Lithuanians  met  at  Racine's 
St.  Caslmlr  Church  and  passed  a  resolution 
demanding  that  "tte  Sonet  Union  . 
withdraw  all  Its  armed  forces,  administrative 
apparatus  and  the  Imported  Russian  colo- 
nists from  Lithuania,  thus  permitting  the 
Utliuanlan  people  to  freely  exercise  their 
sovereign  nghu." 

Only  around  one  million  persons  of 
Uthuanlan  descent  Uve  in  the  United  States, 
but  eoUectlvely  they  have  an  influence  out 
of  proportion  to  th«tr  numbers.  They  have 
stirred  the  hearts  of  mUllons  with  their 
undyinc  Fls^f*  to  unshackle  their  homeland 
from  Russian  domination. 
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The  Cofifrresaional  Record  Is  filled  with 
tributes  to  Lithuania  on  Feb.  10  of  each  year. 
In  1970.  no  fewer  than  15  representatives  and 
five  senators  paid   their  respects. 

Racine  Mayor  Kenneth  Huck  and  Wiscon- 
sin Oov  Patrick  Lucey  both  have  proclaimed 
Feb.  le  as  Lithuanian  Day 

Lithuania  enjoyed  only  22  years  of  inde- 
pendence, from  1918  to  1940.  until  the 
Russians  took  over  by  force  Active  resistance 
to  Russian  domination  In  the  tiny  country 
continued  until  as  late  as  19Sa 

Passive  resistance  continues.  The  spirit  of 
Independence  Is  exemplified  by  the  fact  that 
the  Lithuanian  Republic  malnUlns  a  lega- 
tion in  Washington,  consulates  general  In 
New  Tork.  Los  Angeles  and  Chicago  and  a 
consulate  in  Boston. 

The  plight  of  Lithuania  shows  how  quickly 
the  breath  of  freedom  can  be  quenched 
through  armed  aggression 

The  restoration  of  a  free  Lithuania  cannot 
be  accomplished  esslly.  but  that  ultlmaU 
goal  should  be  on  the  agenda  of  freedom 
fighters  everywhere. 


IT  MAKES  YOU  WANT  TO  CRY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    mNNBSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  17,  1971 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since 
I  have  been  in  Congress,  I  have  held  that 
one  way  to  cure  the  Ills  of  our  cities  is  to 
reverse  the  migration  from  the  country- 
side, to  get  people  from  the  over-crowded 
cities  to  move  back  to  the  uncrowded  and 
unpolluted  rural  countryside. 

This  idea  is  fast  gaining  support 
throughout  our  country,  even  with  the 
President  and  Members  of  his  Cabinet 
who  are  promising  renewed  Interest  and 
more  Federal  help  for  the  countryside. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  permission,  I 
would  like  to  insert  in  the  Congrxssionai. 
RacoRo  an  editorial  from  the  Wheaton 
Oazette  on  this  subject  which  I  am  sure 
my  colleagues  and  all  of  those  who 
read  the  Record  will  find  interesting  and 
enlightening : 

It  Masks  Yod  Want  To  Car  .  .  . 
The  nation  is  poUuted.  The  air  Is  filthy. 
streams  and  lakes  are  collection  points  for 
refuse.  There  are  too  many  people  Housing 
is  Iniidequate.  people  are  crammed  together 
in  slums  and  suffer  the  effects  of  substandard 
living.  Crime  rises  because  of  It. 

How  do  we  solve  It  all?  We  call  for  a  multi- 
tude of  pollution  controls.  We  make  people 
conscious  of  the  problems  man  is  creating 
for  himself.  But  most  of  all.  we  demand 
"Population  2>ro"   We  want  leas  people. 

It  does.  Indeed,  almost  make  you  want  to 
cry  when  you  hear  and  read  so  much  about 
this  sort  of  thing  .  .  .  and  then  look  at  the 
census  figures  as  reported  In  todays  Gazette. 
Overpopulation  Is.  without  question,  a 
major  problem  In  some  areas.  But  certainly 
that  Is  not  the  case  In  western  Mlnneeota. 

This  part  of  the  state  has  loat  much  dur- 
ing the  past  decade.  Certainly  our  greatest 
low  has  been  our  greatest  resource — human 
beings. 

When  you  sit  in  an  area  such  as  this  and 
see  the  continuing  erosion  of  an  economic 
system  and  when  you  see  the  people  who 
want  to  remain  here  have  to  movs  off  the 
land  and  add  to  the  problems  of  already 
overcrowded  cities,  you  begin  to  wonder  If 
the  knot-beads  who  try  to  direct  our  econ- 
omy have  the  slightest  Idea  of  what's  really 
going  on. 

There  are  areas  where  smoke  staeks  Jet  out 
air  pollutants  and  where  cars  fog  the  air  with 
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•xhaust  But  this  are*  is  not  one  of  them. 
There  are  areas  where  roads  are  Jammed  with 
Idiotic  traffic  snarls,  but  hers  our  highways 
are  wide  open. 

There  are  areas  where  people  are  crammed 
together  in  shacks  and  old  apartment  build- 
ings to  form  the  cancerous  slums  of  the  city, 
but  here  we  have  a  beautiful  new  low-rent 
housing  project  which  remains  half  vacant 
because  of  a  shortage  of  human  belnas  to 
fill  It 

And  there  are  areas  where  population  de- 
creases may  well  be  a  godsend,  but  if  there 
Is  anything  we  need  In  this  area  It  is  more 
people — not  less. 

Our  governmental  bodies— both  federal 
and  state — have  been  directing  all  of  their 
efforts  for  better  living  toward  the  metro- 
poUUn  areas.  They  want  to  solve  problems 
like  sub-standard  bousing,  traffic  conges- 
tion, polluted  air.  They  believe  that  by  pour- 
ing billions  upon  billions  of  dollars  into  such 
projecu  as  mass  transit  systems,  urban  re- 
newal, housing  developments  and  the  Uks 
they  wUI  make  Utopia  for  all  Americans 

And  now  they  will  take  the  final  step  and 
make  their  grandest  contribution.  They  will 
endeavor  to  do  away  with  population  prob- 
lems by  enacting  liberalized  abortion  laws 
Cant  they  see  at  all?  Dont  they  really 
understand  that  there  are  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  communities  such  as  our  own 
which  are  begging  for  the  very  thing  they 
ssek  to  destroy.  We  want  people  ...  we  need 
IMopto. 

Rather  than  spending  these  vast  simis  of 
money  to  clear  up  a  problem  which  will  never 
truly  be  solved,  they  could  look  in  another 
direction.  They  could  seek  to  shift  popula- 
tion to  rural  areas.  They  could  provide  peo- 
pie.  at  virtually  no  cost,  with  exactly  what 
they  want— good  clean  air,  a  little  elbow 
room  to  live  In.  a  slower  pace  and  better 
living  They  could  do  it  all.  simply  by  taking 
steps  not  to  beef  up  the  cities  to  handle  a 
continuing  Infiux  of  population,  but  rather 
by  working  with  rural  communities  to  bolster 
the  economy  and  provide  the  opportunities 
to  live  In  the  country 

They  say  it  cant  be  done?  We  say  their 
city  rejuvenation  plans  are  imfKMslble.  We 
believe  that  working  with  the  rural  areas 
stands  far  an^l  away  a  better,  cheaper,  more 
feasible  chance  of  solving  our  social  Ills  than 
any  multl-biuion  dollar  proposal  for  re- 
making cities. 


FUTURE    FARMERS    OF    AMERICA 
NATIONAL  WEEK 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

or    KSNTUCKT 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  17,  1971 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a 
privilege  and  a  pleasure  for  me  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  beginning  Sat- 
urday. February  20  through  the  27th, 
the  Future  Farmers  of  America  will  ob- 
serve their  43d  anniversary. 

In  the  past,  the  celebration  of  George 
Washington's  birthday  has  always  fallen 
during  this  national  FFA  week,  but  the 
recent  rearrangement  of  certain  of  our 
official  Federal  holidays  has  changed 
this.  However.  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
will  diminish  in  any  way  the  patron 
saint  status  long  ago  bestowed  upon 
the  Father  of  our  country  by  the  FFA  for 
his  outstanding  success  as  a  fanner  at 
Mount  Vernon. 

Forty-three  years  ago  a  group  of  voca- 
tional agriculture  students  in  Kansas 
City.  Mo.  had  a  genuine  belief  in  the 
future  of  farming  and  because  of  this 
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faith  they  established  an  organization  for 
farm  boys  which,  by  its  very  motto, 
speaks  for  itself — Learning  to  do;  Doing 
to  learn:  Earning  to  live.  Living  to  serve. 

Originally  our  vocational  agriculture 
students  were  boys  but  there  have  been 
many  changes  In  this  program  during  the 
last  decade  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
fact  that  now  young  ladies  may  and  do 
become  members  of  the  FFA.  Classes  In 
the  horticulture  area  particularly  con- 
sist of  both  boys  and  girls,  and  I  might 
add  that  since  its  start  in  Kentucky  in 
1965  this  is  one  of  the  rapidly  growing 
phases  of  agriculture  in  my  home  State 
as  well  as  throughout  the  Nation.  Today 
the  FFA  Is  concerned  with  training  young 
men  and  women  ages  14  to  21  in  every 
aspect  of  agriculture. 

The  Future  Farmers  of  America  was 
organized  nationally  In  1928  and.  as  we 
know,  was  granted  a  charter  by  Congress 
in  1950.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
9.000  chapters  located  in  49  States  as 
well  as  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Active  membership  has  reached 
more  than  450.000  and  the  latest  tabula- 
tion for  Kentucky  shows  a  membership 
of  approximately  14,000  in  162  chapters. 
In  citing  the  successful  operation  of  the 
FFA  In  Kentucky  It  is  always  with  genu- 
ine pride  that  I  recall  the  signincant  ac- 
complishments of  the  chapters  in  the 
Second  Congressional  District. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  Interesting  and 
Important  statistics  because  these  young 
men  and  women  exert  a  very  strong  and 
a  very  positive  leadership  at  the  local, 
State  and  National  levels.  As  students 
in  high  school  vocational  agriculture 
programs,  they  are  actively  engaged  In 
learning  modem  agriculture  production 
and  business  techniques,  and  In  my  opin- 
ion one  of  the  finest  benefits  passed  on 
to  these  particular  young  people  Is  the 
opportunity  they  have  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  careers  in  businesses  and  in- 
dustries which  supply  farmers  as  well 
as  process  and  market  his  products,  thus 
becoming  a  final  link  In  our  tremendous 
agriculture  system. 

The  theme  for  this  year's  FFA  Week 
is  "Involved  In  America's  Future"  and 
certainly  as  never  before,  the  members 
of  this  splendid  organization,  all  across 
this  great  land  of  ours,  are  emphasizing 
constructive  Involvement  In  programs 
designed  to  improve  agriculture  and  to 
make  their  communities  better  places  in 
which  to  live  and  work  now.  as  well  as 
for  those  millions  of  Americans  who  will 
be  moving  Into  rural  and  urban  areas  in 
the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  this  day  of  involve- 
ment of  one  kind  or  another.  It  is  indeed 
gratifying  that  these  high  school  and 
post  secondary  students  in  agribusiness 
and  natural  resources  education  are  so 
deeply  Involved  in  America's  future  be- 
cause they  know  full  well  the  great  stake 
that  is  their's  and.  because  of  this  knowl- 
edge, I  am  confident  we  can  safely  as- 
sume that  they  will  continue  to  Justify 
the  faith  and  the  pride  that  we  have  in 
them. 

I  am  always  glad  to  publicly  acclaim 
the  tremendous  achievements  of  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America  and  as  they 
approach  the  celebration  of  another  na- 
tional week  I  consider  it  a  distinct  honor 
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to  offer  them  my  sincere  congratulations 
and  best  wishes  for  their  continued  suc- 
cess. 
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NO  ratn.  TO  csxw 


WORTH     ALL     THE     DOUBT 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  17,  1971 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  Richard  Witkin,  in  the  Feb.  10.  1971. 
edition  of  the  New  York  Times,  discusses 
and  places  in  perspective  the  problems 
encountered  in  the  highly  successful 
Apollo  14  lunar  landing.  Mr.  Witkin  does 
much  to  evaluate  the  outstanding  skills 
demonstrated  by  the  astronauts  and  the 
support  personnel  associated  with  the 
lunar  mission.  Mr.  Witkln's  article  Is  a 
story  of  "planned  success"  achieved  by 
highly  skilled  and  dedicated  people  op- 
erating what  is  perhaps  the  most  cwn- 
plex  scientific  and  technical  system  that 
the  world  has  yet  conceived.  The  article 
follows : 

Worth  All  the  Dottbt 
(By  Richard  Witkin) 

"It  WHS  worth  all  of  those  little  moments 
of  doubt  when  the  problems  arose."  That 
was  the  way  Comdr.  Edgar  D.  MltcbeU 
looked  back  on  the  nine-day  Apollo  14 
od3r8sey  yesterday  after  he  and  his  two  com- 
panions were  safely  abrosul  the  carrier  New 
Orleans.  It  seemed  an  apt  summing  up  for 
a  filght  that  had  accomplished  a  great  deal 
and  at  the  same  time,  had  experienced  re- 
peated technical  troubles  that  will  be  re- 
membered perhaps  as  long  as  Its  triumphs. 

Are  such  technical  shortcomings  Inevi- 
table? Is  it  likely  that  the  success  of  the 
three  remaining  Apollo  lunar  fights  will  be 
similarly  threatened  by  temperamental  de- 
vices aboard  the  extremely  complex  space- 
craft? 

The  answers  given  by  the  men  who  run 
the  space  program  are  generally  of  the  "yes, 
but"  variety. 

Oeorge  M.  Low.  the  acting  adoUnlstrator 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, said  in  an  interview: 

"I  feel  that  what  we've  seen  on  ApoUo  14 
Is  about  the  number  of  problems  one  must 
expect  on  any  given  flight  with  such  a 
complicated  piece  of  hardware.  Yet  the 
spacecraft  design  Is  such  that  It  Is  forgiving 
of  failures.  And  we  hope  we'll  always  be 
able  to  work  around  them  and  press  on 
with  the  mission." 

EXPRESSION    or    OPTIMISM 

Mr.  Low,  who  directed  the  Apollo  program 
beforj  moving  up  In  the  space  agency  hier- 
archy, acknowledged  that.  If  the  timing  had 
been  different,  one  or  more  of  Apollo  14'8 
problems  could  have  washed  out  a  landing 
on  the  moon.  But  he  seemed  optimistic  that 
most  difficulties  could  be  surmounted,  say- 
ing: 

"I  continue  to  be  amazed  at  the  work- 
arounds people  manage  to  find,  like  the  work- 
around for  the  abort  switch." 

The  reference  was  to  the  frenetic  prob- 
lem-solving that  was  required  after  the  dis- 
covery that  the  lunar  module's  abort  switch 
was  sending  a  spurious  signal  to  the  craft's 
main  computer. 

Normally  the  switch  would  be  activated 
only  If  the  astronaut  In  command  wanted  to 
abort,  or  break  off,  the  lunar  landing  attempt. 
The  difficulty  was  circumvented  by  rewriting 
of  the  computer  program  and  having  the  new 
program  Inserted  Into  the  computer  by  the 
crew  Just  moments  before  starting  the  de- 
scent to  the  moon. 


The  misbehaving  switch  did  not  endanger 
the  crew,  but  it  cotild  have  prevented  a  lunar 
landing  If  Its  first  false  signal  had  been  sent 
after  the  descent  bad  begun.  It  was  but  one 
In  a  series  of  technical  aberrations  that 
dogged  the  flight  from  beginning  till  re- 
docking  In  lunar  orbit. 

As  a  starter,  soon  after  the  Jan.  31  launch- 
ing, there  were  the  six  attempts  required  to 
dock  or  mate  the  command  ship  to  the  lunar 
module  for  the  outward  flight  to  the  moon. 
Then  came  a  slightly  low  voltage  reading  on 
a  battery  In  the  lunar  module's  ascent  stage. 

After  the  abort-switch  problem  came  the 
potentially  critical  delay  In  proper  function- 
ing of  the  landing  radar.  And  finally,  about 
10  minutes  before  re-docking  In  lunar  orbit, 
the  lunar  module's  back-up  guidance  system, 
fortunately  no  longer  essential,  switched 
mysteriously  from  normal  operation  to 
"standby." 

To  outsiders  following  the  filght.  the  list 
of  problems  seemed  the  longest  for  any  of 
the  Apollo  filghts.  except  perhaps  for  Apollo 
13.  which  suffered  an  oxygen-bottle  explosion 
that  ruled  out  a  lunar  landing. 

Actually,  the  number  of  problems  (they 
are  technically  called  "anomalies")  on  Apollo 
14  were  not  abnormal.  They  were  Just  more 
dramatic  than  on  most  flights. 

On  Apollo  7  through  11.  the  first  five 
manned  Apollo  flights,  the  number  of  anom- 
alies on  the  command  ship  were  23,  8.  14,  23, 
and  9.  Apollo  9.  the  first  filght  of  a  lunar 
module,  had  12  anomaUes.  There  were  15 
on  ApoUo  10  and  13  on  Apollo  11,  the  first  to 
reach  the  lunar  surface.  Apollo  10,  for  In- 
stance, had  trouble  with  fuel-cell  tempera- 
tures. On  Apollo  11,  there  was  fear  that  the 
landing  would  have  to  be  broken  off  beca\ise 
of  an  overworked  computer — not  a  conven- 
tional hardware  problem  but  a  shortcoming 
In  the  way  procedures  had  been  worked  out. 
It  was  a  procedural  shortcoming,  too,  that 
let  ApoUo  12  be  launched  Into  the  kind  of 
weather  In  which  It  could  trigger  the  light- 
ning discharges  that  for  a  while  played  hob 
with  Its  power  supply. 

prarEcnoN  not  asked 

"It  does  not  seem  to  me,"  said  Howard  W. 
Tlndall  Jr..  deputy  director  of  flight  opera- 
tions In  Houston,  "that  we're  having  any 
more  troubles  thsin  usual." 

Mr.  Tlndall  agreed  with  Dr.  Low  that  per- 
fection could  not  be  asked  of  so  complex  a 
spacecraft  but  that  chances  were  excellent 
of  by-passing  most  troubles.  He  noted  that. 
In  expectation  of  such  problems  as  a  short- 
circuiting  abort  switch,  a  special  campaign 
had  been  begun  last  fall  to  develop  shortcut 
methods  for  rewriting  programs. 

Before  Apollo  14.  a  new  program  bad  been 
written  for  Apollo  15  that  would  have  by- 
passed the  abort-switch  problem  with  one  or 
two  punches  on  a  cockpit  keyboard,  ini;t.Aft<t 
of  the  60  used  on  Apollo  14. 

Mr.  Tlndall  said  he  thought  the  switch 
solution  worked  out  for  Apollo  14  owed  much 
to  the  Intensive  work  the  engineers  had  been 
doing  on  the  computer-program  campaign. 

"What  worries  me,"  he  added,  "is  the  long 
quiet  periods  we're  soon  going  to  have  be- 
tween missions.  We'll  tend  to  get  sort  of 
rusty." 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  17,  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 
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Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,500  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


TIME  FOR  ACTION 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF     FLOBIBA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVB8 
Wednesday.  February  17,  1971 

Mr.  STKKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  Amer- 
ica's greatest  assets  Is  Its  forest  resources. 
So  many  and  so  great  are  the  pressures 
which  demand  action  by  Government 
that  we  often  take  for  granted  assets 
such  as  our  forests.  This  can  and  does 
result  in  neglect.  Kenneth  Pomeroy. 
Chief  FVjrester  of  the  American  Forestry 
.Association,  has  written  a  very  timely 
article  on  this  subject.  It  Is  entitled 
"Time  for  Action"  and  appeared  In  the 
February  Issue  of  the  magazine  "Amer- 
ican Forests."  I  am  pleased  to  have  It  re- 
printed in  the  Congrjbsional  Ricord. 

I  include  the  article  as  follows  : 

Tnic  roB  Action 
(By  Keaaetb  B.  Pomeroy) 
Wliat   are  we   going  to  do   about  private 
foresta? 

We  have  talked  about  them  since  Ben 
PrankUn  noted  a  lack  of  fuel  wood  wltliln 
wagon  haul  of  Philadelphia. 

We  have  counted  them — 4.600,000. 
We  have  measured  them — 300.000.000  acrea. 
We  have  ln«|3ected  them.  Some  need  plant- 
ing. Others  are  cluttered  with  uaeiaoa  relics 
of  former  tree  crops.  Only  29  percent  are  in 
BatLsfactory  condition. 

We  have  weighed  their  role  In  the  national 
economy.  They  must  produce  wood  more 
efficiently  if  future  needs  are  to  be  met. 

All  of  these  observations  and  more  have 
been  documented  expertly  by  the  Southern 
Forest  Resource  Council  m  Its  excellent  re- 
port The  3outh"8  Third  Forest.  Additional 
flnrtlngn  have  been  reviewed  by  Trees  For  Peo- 
ple, a  national  task  force  of  conservation,  In- 
dtistry  and  public  advisors. 

The  time  for  talk  and  study  has  passed. 
No  magic  formula  has  been  found.  Nor  is  one 
likely  to  be  devised.  Techniques  that  work 
abroad  fit  different  economic  and  social  con- 
ditions. We  must  rely  upon  our  own  proven 
methods. 

The  Initial  stage  Is  to  place  greater  em- 
phasis on  activities  that  forest  owners  can- 
not handle  adequately  by  themselves. 

Why?  Because  private  forests  serve  all  the 
people — forests  yield  pure  water;  they  shelter 
wildlife;  they  cleanse  the  air;  they  add  beauty 
to  the  countryside;  and  they  furnish  wood 
for  ooiintleaa  uses. 

But  these  vital  public  services  must  be 
provided  under  threats  of  loes  by  Are.  damage 
by  wind  and  attack  by  diseases  or  insects. 
We  can  help  our  own  cause  by  reducing  the 
risks  so  that  land  owners  can  practice  better 
forestry.  There  are  several  ways  to  do  this. 
PKOTBCT  roKXSTS  noM  nxx 
Protection  of  present  and  future  crops  Is 
baalc  to  aoiuad  management.  Yet  31  million 
acrea,  six  percent  of  ail  commercial  forests, 
do  not  receive  any  protection  at  all.  A  much 
if^rfCT  area,  over  300  million  acres.  Is  not 
protected  adequately. 

Why  does  this  situation  exist?  It  exists 
because  citizens,  you  and  I.  have  not  in- 
sisted that  adequate  funds  be  appropriated. 
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Federal  appropriations  for  cooperative  for- 
est flxe  protection  under  the  Clarke-McNary 
Act  of  1924  have  not  been  made  at  the  level 
authorized  by  Congress.  The  Congress  au- 
thorized an  annual  appropriation  of  $20.- 
000.000.  but  after  much  prodding  by  state 
foresters,  forest  Industries  and  conservation- 
ists, only  provided  $16,469,000  for  the  cur- 
rent year. 

This  key  forestry  approprlaUon  should  be 
Increased  to  the  full  authorization  of  $20,- 
000.000.  It  can  be  and  will  be  only  if  you 
insist  upon  It. 

1.   COMTXOLLINO   DtSKASSS   AND   INSXCTS 

Diseases  and  Insects  cause  losses  estimated 
In  the  billions  of  dollars  annually.  They  at- 
tack shade  trees  in  cities  as  readily  as  tim- 
ber trees  In  forests.  Dutch  elm  disease  has 
changed  the  appearance  of  many  communi- 
ties. Gypsy  moths  defoliate  hardwood  for- 
ests In  the  Northeast.  Bark  beetles  ravage 
pine  forests  in  the  South.  Dwarf  mistletoe 
damages  trees  in  the  West.  Sawfllee  and  tip 
moths  deform  young   trees  everywhere. 

Some  of  these  pests  have  been  held  In 
check  In  the  past  with  DDT  and  other  chemi- 
cals now  known  to  be  harmful  to  animals, 
birds,  flsh  and  people.  Urgently  needed  are 
new,  less  hazardous  methods  of  control. 
Some  promising  leads  have  been  found  by 
research  workers.  Their  efforts  should  be  ac- 
celerated and  Intensified  greatly. 

Approprtatlons  at  the  federal  level  should 
be  Increased  from  the  present  allotment  of 
$4,783,000  for  Insect  research  and  $2,810,000 
for  disease  research  to  at  least  $10,000,000  for 
both  activities 

3.    PmOVtDK    nCHNICAL    ASSaTANCX 

Technical  assistance,  some  free  and  some 
at  modest  cost,  has  been  available  to  lim- 
ited numbers  of  forest  owners  for  some  time. 
More  people  should  benefit  from  this  service. 
But  4.600,000  owners  are  far  too  many  to  be 
aided  by  800  cooperauve  Federal-State  serv- 
ice foresters  and  300  consulting  foresters.  At 
best  one  public  forester  can  only  aid  about 
100  owners  in  a  year.  Consitlting  foresters 
are  more  limited  In  their  contacts  because 
they  usually  work  on  larger  properties.  Add 
to  these  limitations  the  fact  that  tenure  of 
ownership  averages  about  15-20  years  and 
It  becomes  apparent  why  many  forest  owners 
are  not  receiving  the  benefits  of  professional 
guidance. 

The  federal  share  of  the  Cooperative  Forest 
Management  program  Is  now  bumping 
against  lu  authorized  ceUlng  of  $6,000,000 
annually.  In  1971  the  Congress  will  be  asked 
to  raise  the  authorisation  In  order  to  meet 
rising  costs  of  operation.  At  the  same  time 
the  Congress  and  the  states  should  be  urged 
to  double  manpower  on  the  ground  so  that 
technical  assistance  programs  can  be  Imple- 
mented more  fully. 

The  ranks  of  consulting  foresters  shoxild 
be  expanded  tenfold.  These  men.  spurred  on 
by  private  Incentive,  can  perform  services  a 
public  forester  cannot  provide.  For  exam- 
ple, a  consultant  can  work  on  a  property  as 
long  as  It  takes  to  get  the  Job  done,  whereas 
a  pubUc  forester  may  be  limited  to  three  or 
four  days  In  which  to  show  the  landowner 
how  It  ought  to  be  done. 

Consulting  foresters,  being  private  busi- 
nessmen, face  the  same  hurdles  as  young  at- 
torneys In  establlabing  their  business.  It 
takes  money  to  tide  them  over  during  the 
year  or  two  required  to  creau  a  flow  of  funds. 
For  example,  work  done  today  may  not  be 
paid  for  until  months  later.  MaanwhUe.  there 
are  payments  to  make  on  equipment  *r»/i 
payrolls  to  meet. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  the 
NaUonal  Association  of  Consulting  Foresters 
have  attempted  to  break  this  bottleneck 
with  an  agreement  that  enables  TVA  to  un- 
derwrite oertaln  est«bllshment  ooata  during  a 
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two-year  period.  Two  promising  youi« 
foresters  have  been  selected  for  the  progr^ 
They  wUl  be  aided  with  referrals  from  TVA 
and  other  public  agencies. 

This  pioneering  effort  hcdds  great  promise 
It  should  be  Initiated  in  other  forested 
regions. 

COST-SHAXIMO 

Conversion  of  useless  brxishy  areas  to  pro- 
ductive foresu.  planting  trees  to  assure  s 
future  supply  of  wood,  protection  of  water- 
sheds. Improvement  of  wildlife  hablUt  and 
enhancement  of  the  environment  are  public 
Interest  activities  that  usually  require  con- 
siderable labor  to  Initiate  but  do  not  yield 
cash  returns  on  the  Investments  for  a  long 
time.  Many  forest  owners  may  not  be  ini 
position  to  undertake  such  projects  because 
of  age  or  financial  llmltaUons.  Yet  future 
economic  and  social  needs  of  the  nation 
require  that  private  forests  fulfill  their  role 

There  are  two  ways  to  solve  the  problem- 
le..  regulation  as  in  some  other  countries 
or  public  assistance  In  the  form  of  cost-' 
sharing.  Regulation  was  ruled  out  In  thU 
country  two  decades  ago.  What  about  cost- 
sharing? 

Public  assUtance  In  the  form  of  cost- 
sharing  under  the  Agrlcultiiral  Conservation 
Program  has  been  available  since  the  mid- 
1930s.  Yet  total  accomplishments  have  been 
but  a  "drop  in  the  bucket"  compared  to  the 
Job  that  needs  to  be  done. 

Seventy-five  mllUon  acres  of  private  land 
need  to  be  planted.  The  actual  acreage  plant- 
ed annually  Is  slightly  more  than  one  mllUon 
acres  The  accomplishment  Is  not  enough  to 
keep  up  with  new  areas  being  denuded  by 
fire  and  other  causes. 

One  hundred  forty  million  acres  of  partial- 
ly productive  private  forests  need  stand  Im- 
provement such  as  thinning  and  removal  of 
useless  cull  trees  that  occupy  valuable  grow- 
ing space.  Here  again  annual  accomplish- 
ments are  pitiful  In  comparison  to  the  mae- 
nltude  of  the  Job. 

A  separate  assistance  program,  geared  to 
the  needs  of  forestry,  should  be  devised.  It 
should  contain  the  following  key  features 

(a)  Be  In  the  public  Interest; 

(b)  Emphasize  long-term  activities  that 
forest  owners  are  not  likely  to  tmdertake  by 
themselves; 

(c)  Require  owners  to  commit  themselves 
to  a  forest  plan  of  long  enough  duration  to 
make  assistance  effective; 

(d)  Make  assistance  available  over  a  period 
of  years; 

(e)  Consider  coet-effectlveneea  in  estab- 
lishing priorltlee  for  assistance. 

A  forestry  aeslstanoe  program  Is  being 
drafted  now  by  the  Admlnlatimtlon  for  pres- 
entatton  to  the  Congress  asriy  In  1971.  When 
Its  details  become  available.  It  should  be 
studied  oaref  ully. 

OTHKX  INCKMTTVXa 

Utilization,  nutfketlng,  taxation,  leasing 
and  InsTiranoe  also  are  Important  factors  in 
an  owner's  forest  management  program. 
These  oonelderatlons  vary  considerably  from 
one  locality  to  another  and  for  that  reason 
are  not  being  dlsciiased  In  detail  here.  But 
all  are  Important  to  the  suooeseful  manage- 
ment of  the  small,  pirlvately -owned  forest 
and  must  be  dealt  with  before  these  lands 
can  yield  their  full  potential. 


Fire  protection.  Insect  and  disease  con- 
trol, technical  assistance  and  cost-sharing 
are  basic  elemenu  of  efforts  at  the  federal 
level  to  Improve  management  of  4.500.000 
private,  nonlndustrlal  forests.  Aggressive  ac- 
tion should  be  taken  Immediately  on  each 
element  so  that  owners  can  achieve  the  ob- 
jectives of  which  their  properties  are  ca- 
pable. 

Will  you  help.  [Hease? 
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INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

OF    TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  17,  1971 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
the  interest  of  promoting  tax  reform,  eco- 
nomic renewal  and  expansion,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  to  establish 
an  investment  tax  credit  for  small  busi- 
nessmen, ranchers,  and  farmers. 

As  will  be  remembered,  in  1969  the 
general  investment  tax  credit  was  elim- 
inated supposedly  for  the  sake  of  curb- 
ing what  was  thought  by  some  to  be  in- 
flationary business  activity.  At  the  Ume,  I 
voiced  my  belief  that  Congress  used  a 
meat  ax  rather  than  a  scalpel  on  the 
Investment  tax  credit;  in  my  view.  It 
should  have  been  trimmed  rather  than 
eliminated. 

In  any  event,  economic  conditions 
have  made  a  dramatic  turnabout  since 
that  period.  And  what  must  be  applied 
to  the  economy  now  is  a  slow  steady  ac- 
celerator, rather  than  the  gentle  braking 
that  has  marked  economic  activity  over 
the  last  18  months  or  so. 

New  impetus  is  needed  because  cur- 
rent conditions  demand  it.  Over  the  last 
12  months,  Inflation  ran  at  about  5.6  per- 
cent. Couple  this  with  the  grim  fact  that 
approximately  6  percent  of  the  labor 
force  is  unemployed  and  the  extent  of 
our  economic  doldrums  becomes  obvious. 
Along  with  this,  however,  I  would  point 
out  that  the  conditions  of  today  were 
determined  by  the  excesses  of  Federal  fi- 
nancial policy  during  the  sixties.  This 
Nation  is  reaping  the  legacy  of  those 
spend-thrift  years,  years  when  Federal 
spending  exceeded  Federal  revenues  by 
$57  billion ;  $40  billion  of  which  were  laid 
out  during  1966,  1967,  and  1968. 

Various  monetary  and  fiscal  tools  are 
being  employed  in  an  attempt  to  revital- 
ize the  economy.  The  recent  reductions 
in  the  prime  rate  of  interest  should  gen- 
erate increased  corporate  activity.  This 
in  turn  wiU  cause  new  economic  growth 
and  facilitate  future  price  stability. 

I  confess,  however,  I  am  much  less  en- 
thusiastic over  the  administration's  new 
fiscal  approach  to  Federal  financing ; 
namely,  the  so-called  full  employment 
budget.  In  my  mind,  trying  to  stop  in- 
flation by  increasing  deficit  spending  is 
like  trying  to  put  out  a  fire  by  pouring 
money  on  It.  Accordingly,  I  think  a  far 
more  workable  and  more  effective  ap- 
proach would  be  to  reduce  excessive  Gov- 
ernment spending,  balance  the  Federal 
budget,  and  place  new  emphasis  on 
stimulating  productive  activity  in  the 
private  sector. 

On  this  last  point,  I  was  very  pleased 
when  the  administration  announced 
plans  to  accelerate  the  depreciation  al- 
lowance for  business  and  Industry.  This 
allowance  was  successfully  utilized  in  the 
sixties  to  stimulate  capital  formaticai, 
business  growth,  and  consumer  demand. 
I  think,  though,  that  the  beneficial  effects 
of  the  depreciation  allowance  would  be 
enhanced  if  it  were  coupled  with  an  in- 
vestment tax  credit,  at  least  for  small 
businesses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  going  back  to  1969,  when 
the  original  Investment  tax  was  ellml- 
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nated,  the  consequences  were  not  evenly 
felt  throughout  the  business  community. 
The  burdens  fell  heaviest  on  the  small 
businessman  and  the  small  farmer.  In 
the  absence  of  the  7 ^-percent  tax  credit, 
it  became  harder  for  these  concerns  and 
Individuals  to  make  financial  ends  meet. 
In  many  cases  It  made  the  difference  be- 
tween economic  sufficiency  or  failure. 

Even  today,  the  adverse  effects  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Investment  tax  credit  arc 
still  being  felt  in  small  business  and 
farming  commimltles.  In  my  home  State 
of  Texas,  for  example,  many  farm  Imple- 
ment dealers  have  reported  a  substantial 
decline  in  sales.  With  sales  off,  plans  for 
exi>ansion  have  beai  deferred.  Conse- 
quences of  these  decisions  have,  in  turn, 
had  significant  effects  on  rural  trade, 
constrxictlon,  and  banking.  In  addition, 
farmers,  who  In  the  absence  of  the  needed 
investment  tax  credit  have  also  had  to 
defer  purchases  of  needed  equipment, 
have  been  forced  to  utilize  obsolete,  out- 
worn, and  sometimes  even  dangerous 
equipment.  The  human  costs  of  these 
conditions  are  great  Indeed.  In  the  last 
2  years,  more  farmers  and  agricultiiral 
workers  have  been  killed  or  Injured  In 
on-the-job  accidents  than  In  any  other 
Industry.  The  truth  of  the  matter  Is, 
many  of  these  tragedies  could  have  been 
averted  If  newer  and  safer  farm  equip- 
ment had  been  In  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  restoring  the  Investment 
tax  credit  would  help  Insure  the  con- 
tinued vitality  of  small  commercial  en- 
terprises. We  are  living  in  the  era  of  the 
large  corporation  and  witnessing  the 
growth  of  conglomerate  enterprise.  Both 
these  Institutions  threaten  to  engulf  the 
small  Independent  entrepreneur,  be  he 
farmer,  rancher,  or  businessman.  Should 
that  day  come.  It  will  mark  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  vital  cornerstone  of  the  free  en- 
terprise system. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  estab- 
lishes an  Investment  tax  credit  for  In- 
vestments up  to  $15,000.  With  this  modest 
celling,  the  terms  of  my  proposal  will 
primarily  benefit  small  businesses  and 
small  farmers  and  ranchers.  I  £im  con- 
fident, given  this  extra  Incentive  to  in- 
crease capital  formation  and  economic 
activity,  that  resultant  gains  in  economic 
growth  and  resultant  increases  In  public 
revenues  will  more  than  offset  any  losses 
in  Federal  taxes  resulting  from  the  im- 
plementation of  this  tax  credit. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  pro- 
posal their  fullest  conslderatl<».  If  en- 
acted, my  bill  win  effect  meaningful  tax 
reform,  help  stimulate  the  economy,  and 
insure  the  continued  vitality  of  small  in- 
dependent farms,  ranches,  and  busi- 
nesses. 
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CONGRESSMAN  QUILLEN'S  1971 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or    TENNESSCZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  17. 1971 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  1971 
legislative  questionnaire  has  gone  in  the 
mall  and  I  would  like  to  make  it  avail- 
able for  readers  of  the  Record.  The  ques- 
tionnaire is  as  follows: 


CONGRXSS  or  TRK  UNnXD  STATES, 

HOUBK  or  RXPKSBKNTATrVBS, 

Washington.  D.C..  February,  1971. 

Deab  PxmrDs:  In  his  recent  state  of  the 
Union  message  to  the  Congress.  President 
Nlxon  outlined  six  goals  which  he  said  were 
designed  "to  reform  the  entire  structure  of 
American  government  so  we  can  make  it 
again  fully  respc«slve  to  the  needs  and  the 
wishes  of  the  American  people." 

I  will  appreciate  your  taking  a  moment  or 
two  of  your  time  to  answer  the  six  questions 
on  the  back  of  this  card,  as  I  would  like  to 
know  your  views  and  the  opinion  of  the  other 
cltlsens  in  the  First  District  on  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals. 

Please    return    the    completed    Question- 
naire to  me  In  Washington  so  I  can  tabulate 
the  returns  and  provide  you  with  the  results 
in  a  special  Report  from  Washington. 
Sincerely, 

Jamxs  H.  QTmxKif, 
Firtt  District,  Tennessee. 

1.  Do  you  favor  a  revenue-sharing  plan 
with  state  and  local  governments  Involving 
$16  billion  In  Federal  ftmds.  allowing  $5  bil- 
lion to  be  spent  with  no  strings  attached? 

2.  Do  you  approve  of  welfare  reform.  In- 
cluding a  guaranteed  annual  Income  for  every 
family  with  children? 

3.  Do  you  favor  Improved  health  care.  In- 
cluding guaranteed  medical  care  for  the  poor 
and  an  extra  $100  million  to  help  find  a  ctiie 
for  cancer? 

4.  Do  you  favor  a  reduction  oT  the  present 
twelve  Cabinet  departments  to  eight,  leaving 
the  Departments  of  State,  Treasury.  Defense, 
and  Justice  as  they  are  and  consolidating  the 
others  into  Departments  of  Human  Re- 
sources, Community  Development,  Natural 
Resources,  and  Economic  Development? 

5.  Do  you  favor  an  expansionary  (deficit) 
Federal  budget  this  year  to  help  stimulate 
the  economy  and  decrease  the  rate  of  unem- 
ployment? 

6.  Do  you  favor  new  proposals  to  clean  up 
the  air  and  water,  to  combat  noise,  to  pre- 
serve and  restore  our  surroundings,  and  to 
expand  the  nation's  parks? 


A  SPANISH  SPEAKING 
COMMUNITY 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or  ifABTiiANn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  17. 1971 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lems of  any  minority  group  are  well 
known  to  us  all ;  however,  when  a  group 
does  not  speak  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try In  which  they  reside,  they  have  an 
especially  difficult  time  In  their  day-to- 
day existence.  Maryland's  Eighth  Dis- 
trict, which  I  represent  here  In  Congress 
has  a  growing  Spanish-speaking  commu- 
nity, «uid  their  problems  are  not  imlque. 
Peter  Vaky,  a  student  at  Walter  Johnson 
High  School  In  Bethesda,  has  written  a 
comprehensive  report  on  the  Spanish- 
speaking  community  in  Montgomery 
County,  and  I  submit  It  for  the  Interest 
of  my  fellow  colleagues: 

A     Si7i(icAXT     Rxporr     oi*     thx     Spantbh. 

SPKAKXNQ      COMMtrNTTT       IN      MONTOOMZXT 
COUNTT 

(By  Petor  Vaky,  HRC  Student  Intern — Wal- 
ter Johnson  H.S. — September  1J>70) 
iN-nu>oiTcnoN 

"They  are  disadvantaged  by  lang\iage,  by 
schools,  and  by  employment  and  in  business. 
Their  leadership  potential  is  great,  how- 
ever. They  want  to  catob  up  and  they  do 
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catch  up".   Prank   E.   Bvaiu.  UJB.  Hoxue  of 
R«prea«nt«Uv«a,  Colorado. 

Congreasman  Evans  speak*  of  the  Spanish - 
American  who  has  come  to  this  country  for 
various  reasons.  Their  entrance  into  the 
American  life  stream  results  from  political 
peraecutlon  or  repression,  economic  dissat- 
isfaction, or  social  repudiation  that  they 
have  experienced  In  their  old  country. 

American  history  haa  often  been  described 
"as  a  history  of  succeaalve  minority  groups." 
The  United  States,  the  great  melting  pot, 
where  cultures  and  races  were  thrown  to- 
gether to  form  and  Inherit  one  common  heri- 
tage, one  common  culture.  Now  as  the  United 
States  has  stopped  Its  territorial  ezpanalon 
and  stopped  Its  growth  by  terrestrial  stand- 
ards, the  melting  pot  Is  starting  to  overflow. 
Within  the  past  decade  an  increasing 
awareness  of  races  and  cultures  has  brought 
the  problems  of  cultural  and  race  relations 
Into  public  perspective.  Members  of  past 
w»es  of  Immigrants  as  well  as  newly  ar- 
rived minorities  seek  their  proud  heritage 
to  preeerve  their  ancestry  and  strive  to 
achieve  Identity  In  America,  the  land  they 
believe  wUl  give  them  freedom.  This  freedom. 
they  Interpret  as  being  allowed  to  relate  to 
their  culture,  retaining  their  Individuality 
which  to  them  is  an  essential  part  of  this 
nation.  To  be  one's  own  self,  yet  to  be  part  of 
one's  own  country,  la  what  the  minority 
groups  seek. 

With  this  coming  of  a  new  age  of  "locliU 
•nllghtment",  more  and  more  the  focus  of 
the  nation's  attention  has  switched  from  the 
majority  to  the  minority.  Minority  groups 
have  become  more  visible  on  the  Anurlcan 
scene. 

The  moat  predominant  and  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  these  groups  has  been  the  Negro — 
the  Black-American.  He  has  stepped  out  and 
demanded  bis  own  culture,  his  basic  heri- 
tage. Today  the  words  "afro",  "brother", 
"soul"  have  entered  the  Aroerlcan  vocabulary 
demonstrating  the  awarencaa  of  a  culture,  of 
a  heritage. 

The  second  largest  minority  group  In  the 
United  States  has  not  yet  swum  Into  the 
American  life  stream.  The  Spanish-American 
now  seeks  his  identity,  his  heritage  In  the 
land  of  opportunity  and  human  freedom.  He 
has  not  demanded  because  he  is  not  accus- 
tomed to  demanding  nor  Is  he  accustomed  to 
communicating  to  his  governing  body.  He 
cannot  communicate,  his  language  Is  differ- 
ent. 

This  report  will  try  to  show  you  these  dif- 
ferences. To  point  out  the  problems  that  the 
Spanish-American  faces  In  his  everyday  liv- 
ing in  a  strange  and  different  country  and 
offer  the  possible  solutions  to  these  prob- 
lems. It  will  focus  on  the  state  of  his  econ- 
omy, his  housing  facilities,  his  educational 
opportunities,  and  bis  occupational  limita- 
tions. The  social  aspects  of  these  people  will 
be  brought  out  as  well  as  the  psychological 
factors.  This  is  not  Just  a  statistical  assort- 
ment of  facts  and  figures  but  an  observa- 
tional account  of  how  a  separate  people  live, 
work  and  die. 
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TBM   TKANSmON 

The  beginning  of  a  new  way  of  life  in  a  new 
country,  which  holds  different  Ideas,  speaks 
a  different  Isnguage,  and  lives  In  a  different 
culture  Is  nothing  easy.  The  successful  turn- 
ing over,  the  essential  change  is  not  done 
overnight,  nor  In  a  year,  or  two  years.  To 
many  Spanish-speaking  families  the  first 
generation  living  In  the  United  States  will 
not  be  able  to  change  and  It  is  the  second 
generation  that  fulfills  the  transition. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  not  easy  for  many 
Spanish-Americans  to  get  over  here.  Because 
of  the  intense  migration  from  Latin  America 
to  the  United  States,  entrance  Into  this  coun- 
try has  become  more  difficult.  As  a  result 
many  will  sneak  into  the  country  or  enter  on 
tourist  visas  and  then  must  stay  here.  It  is 
presumed  that  In  the  Washington  metropoli- 
tan area  there  are  1.000  such  cases  of  visas 
violations.  These  violations  stem  from  lack 
of  understanding  the  immigration  laws  to 
simple  survival.  By  this.  I  mean  working  on 
a  student's  visa  or  a  tourist  visa  as  a  means  to 
survive. 

Once  the  Spanish-speaking  arrive  here 
they  find  a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  outside  of 
the  problems  of  the  normal  newcomer.  They 
must  learn  a  new  language  before  they  can 
begin  to  function  They  then,  instead  of  fac- 
ing the  problem  of  not  speaking  English  and 
learning  the  language,  move  to  the  "Spanish" 
area  where  most  activities  Include  their  na- 
tive tongue.  As  a  result  they  do  not  learn 
sufficient  English.  What  they  speak  Is  com- 
monly called  the  "language  of  survival" 
which  is  neither  English  or  Spanish  but  a 
combination  of  rough  basic  phrases.  In  a 
broken,  hardly  audible  language. 

POFTTUITION 

Because  of  the  language  barrier  and  the 
lack  of  Interest  the  government  pays  to  these 
p>eople  the  exact  figures  on  population  are  not 
recorded.  The  only  available  numbers  are 
estimations,  educated  guesses  of  social  work- 
ers or  leaders  of  the  Spanish  Communities. 

These  estimations  place  the  total  number 
oT  Spanish-speaking  people  in  Montgomery 
County  at  4.000  families.  These  families  with 
an  average  of  4  to  6  people  to  a  family  place 
the  total  number  at  roughly  16.000  people. 
It  Is  felt  that  this  variation  Is  the  closest  one 
can  get  to  the  actual  number. 

The  Spanish-speaking  people  live  In  con- 
centrations at  various  low-Income  apartment 
complexes  located  chiefly  in  the  Silver 
Spring-Takoma  Park  area  with  one  principal 
concentration  In  Bethesda. 

The  Silver  Spring-Takoma  Park  concen- 
trations are  almost  exclusively  in  the  area  of 
Plney  Branch  Road  between  Flower  Avenue 
and  University  Boulevard,  and  on  East-West 
Highway  near  16th  Street. 

The  breakdown*  according  to  apartment 
complexes  is  as  follows: 

Number 
ofuniU 

Bradley    Boulevard 134 

Summit   HIU 94 

Long  Branch gg 

Flower   Brand! 60 

Rosemary    Hills 41 

Quebec    Terrace ^I     n 

Flower  Avenue 9 

Ooodacre    ""I       S 

Total    443 

Many  times,  the  number  of  Spanish-speak- 
ing people  in  Montgomery  County  will  be  en- 
larged to  a  much  greater  number  than  ac- 

•  This  survey  was  conducted  by  a  team  of  a 
CatboUc  priest  and  three  nuns. 
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tuallty  This  overestlmatlon  is  a  result  of 
two  observations;  ( 1 )  Spanish  people  use  the 
street  very  often,  thus,  they  are  outside  con- 
suntly.  To  them  It  is  a  mode  of  circulating 
of  social  gathering  thus  causing  an  observer 
to  over  esUmate,  and  (2)  many  of  them  live 
in  concentrations  in  apartment  buildings 
making  their  number  look  larger. 

ECONOMY 

The  wages  In  the  United  States  are  much 
higher  than  the  Spanish-speaking  person 
received  in  his  old  country  but  consequently 
the  cost  of  living  U  higher  also  They  must 
struggle  through  their  financial  dlfflculUes 
on  a  dally  basis.  They  do  not  earn  enough  to 
plan  ahead. 

The  average  Spanish-speaking  person  in 
Montgomery  County  makes  $2.50  per  hour. 
This  wage  covering  a  regular  40  hour  week 
would  bring  in  about  $100  per  week  with  tak- 
ing out  taxes.  However  it  is  not  possible  for 
these  people  to  live  in  Montgomery  County 
on  lees  than  69.000  dollars  a  year  when  they 
have  to  pay  for  housing,  a  car  to  get  them 
to  work,  food  and  clothing  for  on  the  aver- 
age three  children  and  a  wife,  and  other 
necessities.  As  a  result  the  average  Spanish- 
speaking  person  works  60  hours  a  week  to 
bring  home  a  weekly  salary  between  tl2S  to 
6150. 

The  Jobs  they  have  are  menial  labor  Jobs 
such  as  carpenters,  construction  workers, 
dishwashers,  etc.  These  people  take  Jobs 
like  this  for  two  basic  reasons:  (1)  They 
often  do  not  speak  sufficient  English  to 
carry  on  a  business  or  a  Job  when  the  lan- 
guage Is  needed  and  (2)  they  wUl  mostly 
work  in  areas  or  places  where  their  friends 
from  the  old  country  are  employed  or  were 
employed  previously  because  they  feel  more 
secure  working  with  a  countryman  or  a 
fellow  Spanish -speaking   person. 

They  are  pressed  economically  because 
often  they  will  have  relatives  In  the  old 
country  whom  they  support  or  they  wlU  have 
newly  arrived  relatives  in  this  country  who 
have  no  Job  and  need  assistance. 

Approximately  00%  of  the  low-lnoome 
Spanish-speaking  people  cannot  cover  all 
their  necessities  with  their  yearly  earnings. 
30%  of  the  lower  Income  (under  Sfi.OOO  per 
year)  cannot  cover  even  their  very  funda- 
mental necessities.  Yet  among  these  people 
only  6'"r  are  on  welfare.  The  low  number  on 
welfare  reflects  the  self-determination  these 
people  have,  to  "make  It"  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

Twenty  Ave  percent  of  the  people  earn  less 
than  $2,000  per  year.  30%  earn  between 
$2,500  and  $6,000  annually.  The  rest  earn 
more  than  $5,000  annually  with  6%  earning 
more  than  $18,500  per  year. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  Spanish-speak- 
ing people  do  not  have  Insurance  due  to  the 
fact  their  money  will  not  stretch  that  far 
and  they  often,  because  of  the  language- 
barrier,  are  not  aware  of  or  cannot  read  the 
forms. 

It  Is  difficult  for  these  people  to  get  Jobs. 
Approximately  70%  took  more  than  two 
months  to  find  work,  30%  spent  over  three 
months  searching  for  a  Job. 

Women  have  even  a  much  harder  time 
finding  work  than  men.  80%  of  the  women 
who  looked  for  Jobs  as  cooks,  maids  or  any 
sort  of  domestic  work,  could  not  find  work. 
For  some,  this  Is  extremely  difficult  due  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  more  Cuban  women 
than  men  In  this  area.  The  reason  for  this 
U  because  It  Is  against  the  law  for  Cuban 
males  between  the  ages  of  16  and  27  to  leave 
the  Island.  As  a  result  they  must  earn  a 
living  and  pay  the  bills,  with  the  menial 
salary  they  make  as  a  maid  or  a  cleaning 
women. 

Jfonpoirer  Development  Training,  a  Mont- 
gomery County  Association  whose  program 
Is  to  train  the  unskilled  laborer  in  a  skill 
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vocation,    has    a    special    progfram    for    the 
Spanish  -  s  pe  akl  ng . 

Approximately  10%  of  all  the  trainees  In 
the  development  program  are  Spanish - 
speaking.  Of  these.  75%  are  Cubans.  The 
Dumber  of  trainees  has  grown  as  the  years 
go  by.  In  1968  Manpower  Development 
ualned  88  Spanish-speaking.  In  1969,  90 
were  trained.  The  figure  rose  In  1970  to  166. 

Courses  made  available  to  these  people  are 
carpentry,  nurses  aides  or  orderlys,  license 
nursing,  cosmotology,  auto-mechanlc,  clerk- 
typist  and  electronic  technicians. 

The  Spanish-speaking  people  who  are 
■tiected  for  this  vocational  training  program 
are  carefully  screened  by  the  Maryland  Slate 
employment  Security  Office,  who  Investigates 
Uie  personal  and  economic  features  of  a 
person  and  the  need  for  training.  They  con- 
duct a  survey  to  find  sufficient  employment 
I'pporiunltles  In  the  area.  They  recruit 
through  interviews,  through  economic  status, 
or  through  personal  reference. 

The  trainees  are  paid  while  they  train.  The 
Employment  Security  Office  also  provides 
them  with  transportation  money  if  it  Is 
oeeded.  The  trainees  train  five  days  a  week 
to  accustom  them  to  a  regtilar  work  week. 

The  courses  do  not  focus  in  so  much  on 
the  finer  points  la  any  given  skill  but  rather 
on  teaching  the  basic  fundamentals  and  good 
work  habits  Involved  In  a  Job. 

They  are  taught  English,  so  In  an  actual 
breakdown  of  the  teaching  program  half  the 
course  Is  learning  the  English  language  and 
the  other  half  Is  the  teaching  of  a  skill. 

The  purpose  is  to  compensate  or  return  the 
skill  or  teach  new  skills  to  get  new  or  better 
Jobs  for  the  unemployed  or  underemployed. 

The  training  programs  rise  and  fall  accord- 
ing to  demand  for  a  particular  skill.  In  the 
month  of  August  there  were  two  courses 
taken  by  Spanish-speaking  people,  the  auto- 
mechanlcs  course  with  45  enrolled  and  the 
clerk-typist  course  with  120  enrollees. 

The  Sliver  Spring  public  health  service 
grants  medical  assistance  to  Spanish-speak- 
ing people.  This  assistance  comes  In  the  way 
of  clinics  for  the  mothers  or  children.  These 
clinics  are  usually  held  once  or  twice  a 
month  depending  on  the  cUnlc  and  its  need. 
Child-health  supervision  clinics  are  set  up, 
as  well  as  planned  parenthood  clinics,  nutri- 
tion, etc.  Here  they  are  taught  how  to  care 
tor  their  children,  how  to  plan  the  size  of 
their  families,  how  to  balance  their  meals, 
how  to  dress  warmly,  etc. 

Immunization  is  a  problem  here.  liCany 
people  do  not  have  Innoculatlun  records  or 
have  not  been  innoculated.  Hence  this  must 
be  done  but  chiefly  the  chlldien  are  the  ones 
to  be  Innoculated. 

To  qualify  for  the  medical  assistance  the 
table  goes  as  follows : 


Nimber  of  peopit  per  family 

Yearty 
incofiM 

Monthly 
incofne 

1 

yi.KO 
2,520 

im 

3.300 

3.600 
4.020 
4.310 
+360 
+360 
+360 

$155 

: 

210 

3 ■      ■" 

240 

4 

275 

5 

305 

1 1 

335 

7 

364 

1... :::::::: 

395 

1 

425 

10 

455 

These  tables  are  very  flexible  considering 
pereonal  and  professional  Judgment  of  the 
■tteoding  nurse.  If  they  do  not  qualify  for 
bsalth  services  they  stlU  receive  medical  aid 
In  the  form  of  advice  or  assistance  In  refer- 
raU. 

Taxes  are  a  problem  to  these  people.  Some 
••»  not  aware  of  or  are  not  familiar  with 
the  tax  system  in  the  United  States.  As  a 
wsult  tax  reports.  Income  tax  returns,  etc. 
»^e  hard  to  file  for  these  people.  Many  do  not 
•»•»  submit  a  tax  report.  Others  make  too 
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small  a  sum  to  even  bother  with  filing  a  tax 
report.  Employers  sometimes  Jtist  pay  their 
Spanish-employees  In  cash  not  bothering 
to  withhold  money  for  taxes  or  social  secur- 
ity. At  times  Spanish  people  will  be  working 
Illegally.  They  often  will  have  tourist  or 
student  visas  with  which  work  Is  not  per- 
mitted  but  they  must  work  to  survive. 

LXGAL    PROBLjrMS 

The  Spanish-speaking  people  due  to  lack 
of  communication  and  a  lack  of  understand- 
ing the  English  language  come  Into  a  few 
legal  problems.  The  crime  rate  of  these  people 
is  very  low.  Approximately  one  percent  are  in- 
volved with  cr'me.  Of  this  one  i>ercent  .7% 
of  the  crimes  are  misdemeanors. 

The  majority  of  legal  problems  encount- 
ered by  these  people  are  problems  with  visas. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  over  1,000  people 
are  in  the  Montgomery  County  area  in  viola- 
tion of  their  visa  regulations.  Some  In  an 
effort  to  live  in  the  United  States  will  enter 
with  a  tourist  visa  and  Just  stay  here. 

Lawyers  are  hardly  ever  brought  into  con- 
tact with  these  people  for  two  reasons.  (1) 
Legal  advice  as  such  is  too  exi>enslve  and 
(2)  there  are  very  few  lawyers  who  can 
communicate  verbally  with  these  people. 

Other  than  the  visa  problems  that  are  the 
mo6t  prevalent  legal  trouble  ankong  these 
people,  tax  problems  are  also  a  concern.  Im- 
proper tax  returns  are  filed  often  but  this  is 
due  more  to  the  lack  of  proper  usage  of  Eng- 
lish rather  than  unfamlliarlty  with  the  tax 
system, 

HOUSING 

The  Spanish-speaking  communities  often 
live  in  concentrations  scattered  throughout 
Montgomery  County.  As  previously  noted  in 
this  report,  there  are  mass  concentrations  of 
lower-income  Spanish  people  In  Plney 
Branch — University  Boulevard  area  In  Silver 
Spring-Takoma  Park,  the  Bradley  Boulevard 
area  in  Bethesda  and  the  Summit  HIU,  Rose- 
mary Hill  area  in  Silver  Spring. 

The  apartment  unite  range  in  price  from 
$85  a  month  for  a  one  bedroom  to  $120  for 
a  two  bedroom  apartment. 

These  ^artments  are  very  small,  con- 
taining on  the  average  fotir  rooms  and  a 
bathroom.  Under  normal  circumstances  a 
four  room  apartment  would  not  be  consid- 
ered that  small  but  the  size  of  the  rooms 
and  the  average  number  of  unit  Inhabitants, 
which  is  about  five  or  six  per  unit  makes  the 
size  of  the  apartment  smaller.  Some  units 
even  have  as  many  as  elg^t  to  nine  people 
living  in  them.  This  is  often  due  to  the  small 
number  of  available  low-income  housing  op- 
portunities available  in  Montgomery  County. 
Some  families  will  have  relatives  or  another 
family  living  with  them  until  one  can  be- 
come situated  in  other  living  quarters.  Often 
this  situation  leaves  this  overcrowding  of 
families  In  such  a  crowded  manner  for  per- 
iods of  two  to  four  months. 

Spanish  people  find  it  very  difficult  search- 
ing for  a  place  to  live.  The  main  difficulty 
encountered  is  the  money  problem.  These 
families  can  rarely  buy  an  apartment  whose 
cost  exceeds  two  hundred  dollars  a  month. 
It  is  estimated  that  40%  of  the  total  Spanish 
community  spends  under  $150  a  month  on 
housing.  Often  housing  cannot  be  rented 
imtll  a  Job  has  been  fouzxd  whereby  a  man 
can  support  bis  family  and  afford  them 
shelter.  Since  the  average  time  for  finding  a 
Job  is  two  months  and  another  two  months 
Is  spent  looking  for  a  home,  it  is  often  four 
months  before  the  family  Is  situated  com- 
fortably in  an  apartment. 

Apartment  complexes  vary  in  size,  quality 
and  Spanish  population.  Some  complexes  will 
not  lease  to  more  than  ten  percent  Spanish- 
speaking  people  because  they  do  not  want 
their  projects  to  become  known  as  dwellings 
for  the  low-income  Spanish  population  only. 
Despite  this  there  Is  very  little  discrimination 
encountered  when  searching  for  homes. 

Of  the  three  biggest  areas  of  Spanish  con- 
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centration.  Summit  Hill  and  Rosemary  Hills 
are  the  biggest  In  space  or  room  and  the 
best  quality.  Long  Branch  and  University 
Boulevard  area  would  rank  second  as  a  medi- 
ocre place  of  living,  while  Bradley  Boulevard 
Is  the  poorest  of  the  three. 

My  personal  observation  of  these  areas  leads 
me  to  make  the  previous  and  the  follow- 
ing conclusions.  The  Bradley  Boulevard 
apartments  seemed  almost  Inadequate.  The 
hallways  were  very  dirty  and  the  stairways 
will  not  stand  or  hold  any  reasonable  amount 
of  weight  within  another  30  year  p^iod. 
The  apartments,  even  though  the  ventilation 
seems  adequate,  although  the  air  in  the 
apartments  is  dusty,  do  not  seem  to  allow 
much  sunlight  Into  the  rooms.  All  the  units 
seem  dark  and  dingy.  The  rooms  are  small, 
the  walls  weire  probably  made  with  the 
least  possible  effort  and  cheapest  cost.  All 
these  apartments,  although  not  crumbling 
or  In  a  condemned  state,  appear  to  be  In 
very  poor  condition. 

The  apartments  as  a  whole  are  all  small 
containing  one  bathroom  of  small  size,  unit 
running  water,  hot  and  cold.  A  combination 
living  room-dlnlng  room  which  is  the  big- 
gest room  In  the  house,  and  on  the  average 
36  feet  in  length  and  18  feet  in  width.  The 
kitchens  are  also  small  but  are  fully  equipped 
with  stoves,  refrigerators  and  shelves.  The 
bedrooms  do  not  seem  large  enough.  ThlB 
Impression  is  however  because  of  the  large 
amount  of  people  in  one  bedroom.  Neverthe- 
less, a  two  person  bedroom  is  small  enough, 
yet  when  three  to  four  people  sleep  In  It 
the  size  shrinks. 

The  units  are  furnished  adequately,  some 
even  quite  comfortably.  The  furniture  is 
usually  in  good  condition  although  It  is 
chiefly  second-hand.  There  Is  not  much  furn- 
iture, the  rooms  give  an  appearance  of  lack- 
ing a  chair  or  two.  There  Is  a  surprising 
number  of  color  T.V.'s  and  every  apartment 
has  one  T.V. 

There  is  an  absence  of  rugs.  The  walls  are 
usually  colorfully  decorated,  primarily  with 
religious  paintings. 

All  the  families  have  cars  which  are  rela- 
tively new.  Most  range  from  1968  to  1969 
models. 

EDUCATION 

The  most  difficult  and  serious  problem 
facing  the  Sp>anlsh -speaking  community  to- 
day is  the  education  of  its  children.  For  some 
the  educational  process  Is  easy,  for  others 
it  is  very  difficult.  This  education  throughout 
Montgomery  County  Is  carried  out  on  a 
varied  scale.  In  some  areas  special  programs 
are  conducted  to  gear  the  educational  ap- 
proach to  these  youngsters  through  the  help 
of  special  teachers  or  counselors.  In  other 
areas  after  the  children  are  taught  enough 
English  to  communicate  orally  to  an  ade- 
quate degree  of  proficiency,  they  then  are 
thrown  into  the  classroom  to  sink  or  swim. 
For  many  this  is  a  slow  and  tedious  learning 
process  whereby  potentially  productive  years 
are  thrown  away. 

For  most  children  who  do  not  speak  Eng- 
lish It  takes  at  least  one  full  year  to  learn 
sufficient  English  to  communicate  and  imder- 
stand  the  goings  on  of  the  daily  classroom 
activities.  Their  grammatical  background 
however  Is  very  weak.  They  are  not  taught 
the  &nef  points  of  grammatical  English.  As 
a  resiilt  these  children  fare  pKX>rly  In  courses 
such  as  English,  Social  Studies,  or  any  other 
subject  where  reeding  is  a  major  source  of 
information  and  part  of  the  work.  In  mathe- 
matics the  children  fare  quite  normally  due 
to  the  lack  of  a  language  barrier. 

Presently  In  the  Montgomery  County  school 
system  there  are  814  Spanish -speaking  stu- 
dents who  are  either  non -functional  In 
English  or  functional  but  need  help.  The 
largest  number  is  in  t^e  Silver  Spring  area 
which  Is  labeled  by  the  school  system  as 
Area  12.  The  table  for  the  County  goes  as 
fcdlowB : 
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BeeondOTTf  ichoolt  with  ox>er  10  Sptmith- 
$peaking  ttudent* 


S«eon<lkry  MhooU : 


Afumbcr 


MOntsomary  BlAlr 84 


Tftkoma  Park 

B«tb««d»-Cb«yy  Chaa* 

Montgomery  Hill* - ■ ..... . 

Walt«r  Johaaon . 

EacUra   

ChtirchlU 

LelADd 

w«*t«m . 

North  B«tb«adA 

Pyi« 


39 
36 
20 
19 
14 
14 
11 
11 
10 
10 


Total     number     In     Montgomery 
County  oaoondary  acboole 380 

nXMXKTABT   SCHOOU    WTTH   OVXX    10   BPAI«TSH- 
SFKAKINO    STUBEKTS 

Elementary  Schools  Number 

Rolling  Terrace 73 

Roaemary  Hills 43 

New  Hampablre  Estates 34 

Bloatgomery  Knolls 33 

Badnor 38 

Olen  Haven 23 

WoodaMe    18 

Somenat 17 

Batheada 15 

Bannookbum 13 

East  Silver  Spring 10 

Total  elementary  schools  In 

Montgomery    Ck>unty 484 


These  814  students  comprlae  1.5%  of  the 
entire  Montgomery  County  Public  School 
population. 

It  has  been  found  consequently  that  It  Is 
easier  to  teach  an  elementary  student  a  new 
and  different  language  than  It  Is  to  teach  a 
secondary  pupil.  This  Is  due  to  the  lack  of 
fundamental  knowledge  the  former  has  while 
the  latter  has  already  accumulated  such 
knowledge.  As  a  result  the  elementary  stu- 
dents go  on  to  do  quite  well  in  school,  much 
better  than  the  secondary  student. 

The  elementary  schools  In  the  Takoma 
Park-Silver  Spring  area  have  been  succeaeful 
In  helping  the  Spanish-speaking  children 
learn  a  new  language  and  teaching  them  cor- 
rect English  fundamentals.  This  success  is 
due  to  the  usage  of  a  special  education  teach- 
er who  helps  the  chlldreti.  Teaching  the 
English  language  Is  done  through  normal 
teaching  methods,  employing  audio- visual 
aids,  drill  cards,  testing,  participatory  groups, 
etc. 

The  Buoeaaa  in  the  elementary  schooU 
however  has  not  been  mirrored  to  the  same 
degree  of  success  in  the  secondary  schools. 
This  Is  due  to  two  major  factors  ( I )  The  sec- 
ondary student  has  already  learned  his  basic 
educational  fundamentals:  (3)  the  secondary 
schools  are  much  larger  so  individual  atten- 
tion Is  not  as  easily  obtained.  Also  In  the 
secondary  schools,  groups  tend  to  stick  to- 
gether more,  alienating  them  from  any  ex- 
posure to  conversational  English. 

The  only  secondary  high  school  that  has 
met  the  Spanlah-spaaklng  problem  with  any 
success  Is  Moatgomary  Blair.  Blair  has  be- 
eauae  of  lU  large  number  of  Spanish-speak- 
ing students.  This  number  Is  more  than  dou- 
ble the  number  of  any  other  secondary 
•ohool's  studenu. 

They  are  trying  to  follow  a  system  of  bi- 
lingual education  which  simply  Is  teaching 
people  In  their  own  language,  continuing 
their  education  In  their  own  language,  while 
teaching  them  English. 

Tbey  have  set  up  special  clasaes  to  meet 
the  naeda  of  the  foreign  students,  the  prob- 
lems  one  will  face  when  trying  to  learn 
English.  There  are  obviously  going  to  be 
areas  in  which  he  is  not  ready  to  go  into 
regtUar  classes.  This  U  done  not  only  to  help 
the  student  achieve  a  grade  be  rightfully 
earned  and  deserves  but  also  to  create  an 
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atmosphere  for  learning  where  he  will  not  be 
"turned  off"  or  "tuned  out". 

At  Blair.  English  classes  are  being  given 
where  a  foreign  student  is  receiving  credit 
for  English  but  they  are  not  working  on 
the  same  kind  of  things  as  in  other  regular 
English  clasaea.  As  Social  Studies  and  Eng- 
lish are  the  hardest  courses  for  these  stu- 
dents, a  special  level  of  VS.  History  is  being 
given  at  Blair. 

Unfortunately  only  one  out  of  some  36 
high  schools  in  Montgomery  County  is  of- 
fering such  opportunities  to  the  students. 

Learning  English  is  also  a  problem  among 
the  adults.  For  this  there  Is  a  program  of 
teaching  adults  English  through  means  of  a 
volunteer  teacher  who  tutors  them  once  a 
week  during  the  adults  spare  time. 

Most  of  the  "tutored"  people  have  already 
obtained  an  education.  The  stress  and  bulk 
of  the  teaching  is  done  on  enunciation  and 
pronunciation  of  the  English  language. 

The  group  that  conducts  these  programs 
of  English  teaching  Is  the  Montgomery 
County  Literacy  Council  which  In  essence 
tries  to  "teach  the  Spanish -speaking  com- 
munity conversational  English." 

The  Spanish-speaking,  through  this  pro- 
gram, are  taught  enough  English  to  allow 
them  to  communicate  with  the  American 
society.  To  diatinguiab  and  uaa  the  «"gM«t» 
language  in  every  day  living.  They  are  taught 
enough  so  that  they  may  go  and  "survive"  in 
the  outside  world. 

The  program,  which  Is  subsidized  by  the 
County,  works  under  a  tutor  system  whereby 
a  time  and  place  is  to  be  convenient  for  both 
teacher  and  student.  The  teacher  is  a  volun- 
teer who  receives  no  compensation.  The  only 
drawback  Is  that  there  Is  a  shortage  of 
teachers,  especially  male  teachers. 

The  course  of  study  Is  recommended  to 
be  given  with  a  minimum  of  1^  hours  per 
week.  Flash  cards,  pictures,  etc.  are  used  to 
drill  the  learner. 

PaTCHOLOGICAL      rACTOES 

The  problem  of  the  language  is  great  In- 
deed but  to  these  people  the  isolation  they 
feel  is  a  far  greater  problem.  The  combina- 
tion of  being  loners,  outsiders  looking  in, 
causes  peychoiogical  problems  for  these  peo- 
ple. Every  day  they  come  home  feeling  frus- 
tration, feeling  the  pinch  of  the  tight,  clos- 
ing economy  situation.  They  are  a  proud  peo- 
ple but  their  pride  Is  constantly  being  beaten 
down  to  submission,  into  being  American. 
This  Is  because  they  are  "much  more  rigid 
In  their  thinking  and  mental  flexibility  than 
their  children." 

Their  children.  In  the  pressing  matter  of 
acceptance  Into  the  social  spectrum,  become. 
In  a  sense,  more  "American"  than  the  Ameri- 
cans. They,  being  yoimger  also  acquire  the 
English  language  more  rapidly.  Because  of 
this  they  will  have  to  translate  for  their  par- 
ents causing  them  to  believe  that  their  par- 
ents are  not  intelUgent.  This  added  to  the 
fact  that  their  parents  <ict  differently  and 
strangely  as  compared  to  American  mothers 
and  fathers  cauae  the  children  to  feel  shame 
for  the  parents  and  their  heritage. 

Father  Ovid  Pechorroman.  a  former  Di- 
rector of  the  Spanish  Catholic  Center,  out- 
lined the  following  pressures  that  a  Spanish- 
speaking  person  must  feel  when  he  Is  adjust- 
ing to  the  American  way  of  life  and  culture. 

1.  A  very  tight  economy 

3.  Precarious  conditions  of  housing,  and  at 
times  of  health 

3.  Withdrawal  into  their  own  family,  group 
of  Spanish  friends  or  even  into  their  own 
personaUty 

4.  The  inabmty  to  communicate  with 
others 

These  pressures  exerted  on  anyone  would 
often  be  excessive  In  the  way  of  carrying  on 
a  normal  home  life.  Yet  these  people  manage 
chiefly  because  of  the  closely-knit  family. 

The  children  are  tt>e  ones  who  face  much 
of    the    psychological    pressures    when    they 
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grow  up  In  the  United  States,  a  land  where 
they  are  considered  different.  In  this  respect, 
the  parents  also  feel  the  difference. 

There  is  another  tendency  that  at  times 
has  focused  on  an  ethnic  group.  In  Oreek 
the  word  is— xenop/iobla.  It  Is  a  malady 
known  to  psychiatry  as  a  "morbid  dread  of 
meeting  strangers."  This  xenophobia  not  only 
affects  Individuals  but  communities  as  well. 
Therefore  the  Spanish  community  tends  to 
stick  together  hardly  ever  circulating  within 
the  "outside"  world.  There  is  not  a  wide- 
spread epidemic  of  this  fear  but  it  pope  up 
In  mild  cases.  For  this  reason  and  the  fact 
that  the  Spanish-speaking  person  Is  treated 
as  a  stranger  by  many  Americans  creates  a 
void,  a  gap  between  the  two  communities  in 
relation  to  communication  or  understanding 
each  other. 

The  greatest  complex  is  the  one  felt  by  the 
younger  generation  who  feel  shame  for  their 
heritage  and  wish  to  change,  covering  a  rich 
culture  under  the  guise  of  being  American. 
To  these  the  psychological  problem  Is  the 
greatest.  Many  of  them  are  too  young  to  un- 
derstand pride,  nationalism,  heritage  and 
culture.  All  they  can  comprehend  Is  the  fact 
they  are  different.  They  discard  a  very  rich 
heritage,  losing  an  Invaluable  Inexperience. 
It  would  be  extremely  advantageous  for  the 
country  If  these  children  could  become  bl- 
cultural,  feeling  loyalty  to  the  old  culture 
as  well  as  the  new.  Yet  to  their  young  mind 
It  presents  a  choice.  So  as  a  result  they  Amer- 
icanize themselves  and  try  to  do  so  in  their 
families  as  well. 

To  this  problem  there  is  only  one  solution, 
teach  these  children  their  heritage,  instill  the 
national  pride  of  their  old  country  In  them. 

It  Is  estimated  that  80%  of  the  newly 
arrived  Spanish -speaking  know  very  little  or 
no  English.  The  eagerness  and  hope  they 
once  held  for  a  better  life  Is  soon  shattered. 
They  have  a  difllcult  time  finding  work  or 
decent  living  conditions.  They  soon  struggle 
to  live  and  often  find  themselves  with  their 
backs  to  the  wall. 

In  an  effort  to  reassure  their  feelings  of 
security  and  acceptance  they  will  try  to 
Identify  oc  go  along  with  the  Americans. 
Yet  their  lack  of  understanding  of  the  Am- 
erican beliefs,  their  way  of  life  soon  even 
destroys  this. 

Many  of  the  Spanish-speaking  are  re- 
pulsed by  the  long  haired  Americans,  the 
"hippies".  They  feel  these  people  will  de- 
stroy the  freedom  of  America  and  so  they 
will  make  such  a  remark  to  an  American 
who  is  used  to  the  hair  length  and  the 
activity.  This  expression  of  disapproval  meets 
only  with  a  rebuff  because  It  seems  so  ordi- 
nary causing  them  to  feel  all  the  more 
Isolated. 

The  majority  of  the  Montgomery  County 
Spanish -speaking  community  Is  Cuban  who 
have  fled  their  homeland  which  for  the  last 
decade  has  been  politically  and  socially  op- 
pressed. Their  arrival  in  the  United  States 
and  the  Introduction  to  such  a  contrasting 
freedom  "allowance"  often  throws  the  bal- 
ance of  the  Cuban  off  making  estabUshment 
of  living  in  America  and  getting  accustomed 
to  the  way  of  life  very  difficult. 

Then  the  pride  of  the  Spanish -speaking 
people  Is  hit  again  when  the  public  lumps 
all  the  Spanish  people  together  as  one  ethnic 
group.  Some  resent  this  for  there  are  feuds, 
"bad  blood"  going  on  between  neighboring 
countries,  in  Latin  America.  Yet  since  being 
from  EI  Salvador  and  Nicaragua  to  us  Is  the 
same  as  being  from  Maryland  and  Virginia 
the  problem  Is  often  overlooked  by  Amer- 
Icajis. 

The  young  again  are  hit  psychologically 
because  often  they  oome  to  the  United 
States  under  the  assumption  that  they  are 
white.  At  times  they  will  be  considered  Ne- 
gro because  in  Latin  America  there  Is  Afri- 
can descent.  To  some  of  them  this  is  an 
Insult  because  there  is  a  fear  of  black  peo- 
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pie  among  some  Spanish -speaking  people. 
And  because  they  both  seek  recognition  of 
their  race  or  culture  they  come  into  conflict. 
Tbey  fear  the  black  element  because  they 
associate  it  with  the  violence  and  crime  of 
the  inner  city,  D.C.  For  these  and  other  rea- 
■ons  they  have  moved  out  to  Montgomery 
County.  Also  it  is  a  matter  of  pride  of  being 
associated  with  one  minority  group  when 
they  are  really  of  another. 

Spanish-speaking  people  do  not  think  of 
Indian  as  a  racial  term.  Again  there  is  a  very 
great  amount  of  Indian  blood  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. But  to  them  "Indian"  is  not  a  racial 
term  but  a  social  term.  To  be  Indian  In  Latin 
America  is  to  be  a  "country  bimipkln",  a 
"hick".  In  Latin  America  an  Indian  works 
on  a  farm  and  is  extremely  poor  and  igno- 
rant. They  resent  being  termed  as  Indian  yet 
they  do  not  understand  our  meaning  of  the 
term. 

Latin  Americans  profess  a  very  great  fear 
of  communism.  This  fear  is  especially  preva- 
lent among  the  Cuban  population.  These  are 
people  who  have  seen  their  beloved  country 
torn  down  and  taken  over  by  the  communists 
under  the  regime  of  Fidel  Castro.  They  ex- 
press a  tremendous  fear  of  that  happening 
again,  causing  them  to  be  hypersensitive  to 
radical  political  actions.  The  bombing  of 
houses,  stores,  rioting,  etc.  has  caused  the 
Cuban-American  to  become  wary  of  the  in- 
stigators of  such  actions.  Cubans  say  that 
the  same  thing,  bombings  amd  rioting  went 
on  In  Cuba  Just  before  Castro  took  over  and 
It  was  the  students  on  the  University  level 
that  got  Involved. 

Young  children  often  have  a  difficult  time 
growing  up  in  a  new  environment  where  they 
are  different.  Some  Cuban  children  grew  up 
and  Into  the  adolescent  stage  without  the 
guidance  and  comfort  of  a  father.  This  does 
have  negative  psychological  effects  on  them 
that  could  remain  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

BOCIOLOCICAL  ASPCCTS 

To  understand  the  problems  and  the  trou- 
Oles  that  the  Spanish-speaking  p>erson  goes 
through  one  must  first  comprehend  what 
brings  on  these  problems.  To  do  this  one 
must  have  some  basic  knowledge  and  aware- 
ness of  what  makes  these  people  happy  or 
afraid,  alienated  or  rejected.  One  must  have 
the  basic  concept  and  understanding  of  the 
sociological  facts  and  conceptions  of  these 
people.  To  hrip  them  you  must  understand 
them. 

The  Spanish  people  are  a  lively,  talkative, 
exuberant  society  who  believe  in  living  life 
to  Its  fullest  capacity.  Because  of  this  they 
tend  to  "exaggerate"  in  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage. 

There  Is  a  very  fine  distinction  between  the 
English  language  and  the  Spanish  language 
In  the  relation  of  direct  translation.  When 
someone  talks  In  Spanish,  and  he  Is  a  native 
of  that  tongue  he  will  tend  to  exaggerate. 
Something  that  In  English  would  be  termed 
as  "Okay"  or  "All  right"  is  In  Spanish.  "Que 
Bueno"  (how  good),  or  "Tremendo",  "Pan- 
tastlco",  etc. 

In  asking  and  answering  questions  of  a 
Spanish-speaking  person,  there  is  always  the 
same  similarity.  In  their  haste  to  be  amiable 
and  helpful  they  tend  to  guess  your  answer. 
When  one  asks  a  question  of  you  and  your 
reply  takes  a  while  to  come,  the  Soanlsh- 
speaklng  person  will  try  and  guess  what  you 
have  to  say,  far  out  of  the  ordinary.  Often 
they  will  anticipate  your  question  and  an- 
swer you  or  try  to  answer  before  your  ques- 
tion has  been  asked. 

Spanish  is  a  very  "loose"  language,  with 
phrases  having  indefinite  or  various  mean- 
ings unless  It  Is  pinned  down  exactly.  To 
tell  an  American  to  "come  at  four  "clock" 
this  means  four  o'clock  or  five  minutes  be- 
lOTe  the  hour.  When  talking  In  Spanish 
T^enga  a  las  cuatro"  means  to  a  Spanlsh- 
■peaklng  person  come  anytime  after  four, 
*:16.  4:30,  etc.  To  pin  this  down  one  must 
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say  "Venga  a  last  cuatro  en  punto"  (come 
at  four  on  the  dot).  When  a  ^anish-speak- 
Ing  person  talks  either  conversationally  In  a 
casual  manner  or  in  a  business  transaction 
there  Is  a  lot  of  band  nu>tion.  It  is  felt  by  a 
Spanish -speaking  person  that  the  language 
cannot  be  spoken  without  using  the  hands. 
It  Is  as  much  a  part  of  the  language  as  the 
words  In  a  sentence.  They  feel  that  the  lan- 
guage and  the  meaning  Is  conveyed  better 
and  It  is  more  personal. 

The  church  in  the  United  States  does  not 
play  the  same  role  as  it  did  back  In  Latin 
America.  It  Is  not  the  same  Institution  that 
they  knew  in  the  old  coimtry.  There  Is  nei- 
ther one  church  nor  one  parish  priest  who 
has  become  important  to  them.  There  isn't  a 
church  that  serves  the  particular  need,  that 
close  personal  need.  There  are  many  churches 
in  the  Metropolitan  area  that  serve  the  Span- 
ish-speaking and  many  have  a  Spanish- 
speaking  priest,  but  they  do  not  play  the 
role  In  their  personal  lives  that  the  local 
church  did  in  South  and  Central  America. 

Just  as  church  is  not  the  same  to  these 
people,  religion  U  also  changing  in  their 
lives.  There  is  a  fine  line  drawn  between 
being  religious  in  a  religious  sense  and  re- 
ligious in  a  cultural  sense.  Many  families 
win  say  they  are  Roman  Catholics,  their 
houses  are  decorated  with  pictures  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  of  Jesus,  many  will  wear  crosses 
or  medals  of  various  saints,  yet  they  do  not 
go  to  church.  This  is  religion  playing  a  part 
of  their  cultural  lives. 

The  Spanish -speaking  communities  who 
once  were  95%  Catholic  have  changed  their 
religion  so  that  the  percentage  level  has 
dropped  to  about  83%.  Many  become  mem- 
bers of  the  Seventh-Day  Adventlst,  or  be- 
come Baptist.  The  transitions  are  completed 
for  various  reasons.  The  Adventlsts  and  the 
Baptist  are  the  first  who  come  to  these  peo- 
ple, or  the  people  come  to  them,  with  aid 
(food  or  clothing,  even  shelter).  As  a  result 
these  people  stay  at  the  church  that  helped 
them  out. 

Of  the  83%  that  remains  Catholic  the 
number  that  actually  practice  their  religion 
Is  down  to  about  45  % . 

The  family  structure  is  much  different 
when  you  compare  the  American  traditional 
family  system  to  the  Spanish.  The  average 
Spanish  family  Is  bigger  with  four  children 
on  the  average  as  compared  to  the  American 
standard  which  Is  two. 

The  children  have  a  very  Important  place 
In  the  family.  They  are  given  a  great  deal  of 
attention  by  their  parents.  A  child  brings 
honor  to  the  man  of  the  family.  TTiere  Is  a 
general  feeling  that  the  man's  masculinity  is 
enhanced  by  the  more  children  he  has.  "The 
children  used  to  be  valued  In  the  old  coun- 
try by  number  because  they  could  work  on 
the  farm  but  now  a  family  tends  to  look  at 
Its  children  as  its  riches,  as  part  of  its  wealth. 
In  spite  of  the  economic  and  social  struggle 
that  the  parents  go  through  they  do  not  take 
It  out  on  their  children. 

The  family  structure  Itself  Is  also  a  more 
closely-knit  institution  than  Its  American 
counterpart.  There  Is  a  more  Intense  personal 
relationship  between  parents  and  children. 
But  even  this  personal  closeness  has  been 
.ihanged  since  immigration  into  the  United 
States.  In  Central  and  South  America  the 
family,  both  immediate  and  distant  rela- 
tives, lived  together  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood. As  a  child  grew  up  there  was  more 
than  a  mother  or  father  to  go  to  in  tim«s  of 
personal  crisis.  Then,  one  could  talk  to  an 
aunt  or  uncle,  graivdfather,  grandmother  or 
cousin. 

The  partner  relationship  in  a  Spanish  mar- 
riage is  different  than  the  American  man- 
wife  equal  partnership  in  the  respect  that 
the  husband,  the  father  has  100%  author- 
ity. Whatever  he  says  goes,  and  he  makes  all 
the  decisions.  The  wife  cannot  give  consent  to 
anything  unless  the  husband  gives  bis  con- 
sent. For   Instanoe,   a  daughter  asking  for 
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p«inlS8lon  to  go  out  In  an  American  family 
could  ask  either  the  mother  or  father.  How- 
ever, In  the  Spanish  family  the  mother  has 
no  say  on  such  matters. 

Dating  is  on  a  varied  scale  among  Spanish 
communities.  In  Central  and  Latin  Ameri- 
can dating  was  chaperoned  strictly.  At  times 
one  of  the  parents  or  grandparents  would  go 
with  the  couple.  Now  the  famillee  In  the 
Uhlted  States  find  the  situation  a  bit  differ- 
ent. There  still  is  some  cht^>eronlng  in  the 
dating  but  parents  seeing  the  relaxed  loose 
hold  the  Americans  have  on  their  children 
tend  to  relax  a  bit  on  their  own  but  still  not 
quite  to  the  extent  of  the  Americans. 

The  teenagers,  those  over  the  age  of  fif- 
teen, remain  bi-cult\iral  in  their  habits.  Their 
parties  are  not  strictly  "American"  with 
American  music  but  a  mixed  blend  of  Span- 
ish and  American  music  providing  a  bl-cul- 
tiiral  atmosphere. 

The  drug  problem  among  Spanish-speaking 
youngsters  is  not  prevelant  for  two  basic 
reasons :  ( l )  their  p>cu«nts  keep  too  tight  con- 
trol on  them  to  allow  them  to  get  away  with 
using  drugs  and  (3)  drugs  cost  money  and 
these  people  do  not  have  that  kind  of  money. 

The  Spanish-housewives  are  regarded  as 
very  good  cooks.  They  probably  have  a  better 
sense  of  nutrition  than  many  American 
women.  They  really  prepare  three  meals  a 
day  for  they  don't  believe  In  preparing  things 
out  of  cans  or  boxes.  They  also  have  high 
standards  of  cleanliness.  These  are  mothers 
who  worry  greatly  for  example  about  their 
children  going  to  school  In  the  rain. 

The  women  are  more  overweight  than  the 
men  due  to  the  simple  fact  of  the  rich  Dan- 
ish diet  of  beans,  rice,  com,  meat,  etc.  plus 
the  lack  of  exerdse  In  this  country. 

CONCLTISION 

The  relations  of  minority  groups  and  their 
feelings,  their  frustrations  and  their  desires 
Is  a  very  delicate  subject.  Its  solution  must 
be  sought  with  patience  and  understanding. 
It  has  always  been  my  belief  that  to  help 
someone  you  must  first  understand  them.  It 
Is  difficiilt  enough  to  understand  one  person 
let  alone  thousands. 

The  Sptanlsh-speaklng  people  are  a  proud 
people  full  of  pride,  of  feelings,  of  ambitions, 
of  dreams  and  of  hope.  Iliey  have  come  into 
this  Country  searching  for  a  better  way  of 
life.  They  struggle  trying  to  find  themselves, 
trying  to  fit  In,  In  a  land  they  must  first 
learn  to  adjust  to. 

Solutions  are  not  always  successful.  Tbey 
are  merely  one  person's  point  of  view  on  how 
to  solve  something.  To  this  I  have  oome  to 
my  own  conclusions  with  my  own  solutions. 

The  Spanish -spieaklng  people  are  handi- 
capped by  language.  The  first  generation 
often  lives  out  its  lifetime  without  fully 
learning  English.  Because  of  this  they  can- 
not earn  enough  money  to  really  support 
their  families  the  way  tbey  wished  they 
could.  For  them,  the  adult  Spanish-speaking 
community,  there  is  a  need  for  learning  the 
English  language.  A  bigger  more  efficient 
adult  English -learning  program  Is  needed. 

The  financial  difficulties  these  people  face 
would  stagger  the  average  mlddle-clasa 
American.  These  people  do  not  want  greater 
welfare  programs,  they  simply  want  a  good 
steady  Job  from  which  they  can  work  to 
achieve  their  goals. 

Montgomery  County  needs  a  more  effec- 
tive, efficient  and  less  expensive  public  trans- 
portation system  whereby  the  Spanish- 
speaking  as  well  as  others  may  travel  quickly 
and  economically  to  and  from  work. 

Legal  advice  Is  needed  to  help  the  Spanish 
community.  Often  they  will  face  grave  legal 
consequences  because  of  this  lack  of  advice. 

They  need  a  greater  more  effective  bilin- 
gual system  of  teaching  the  children  in 
school  so  as  to  bring  them  Into  the  Ameri- 
can life  stream  without  damaging  or  losing 
the  heritage  that  was  once  theirs. 

There  is  a  greater  need  for  a  bigger  and 
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better  low-ineome  bouaUtg  facility  which  la 
neM  Bboppicg,  entertAlnmnnt.  and  acbooU. 
This  above  aU  would  help  the  Spanish  com- 
munity greatly  and  It  would  bring  them  all 
cloeer  together. 

The  Montgomery  County  government  ha« 
performed  poorly  In  Ita  own  inveatlgatlon 
of  theae  people.  There  axe  no  flgurea  on 
how  many  of  them  there  are  in  Montgomery 
County,  there  are  no  Sgurea  as  to  where 
they  work,  or  where  they  live.  The  only 
ifency  that  is  up-to-date  with  precise  In- 
fonnatlon  U  the  school  system  which  Is  not 
connected  with  the  county  government. 

A  better  Job  training  program  which  Is 
more  extensive  and  otTera  a  g^reater  variety  of 
Job  skill  training  programs  Is  needed.  For 
this  more  trainers  must  be  used  thus  not 
only  helping  train  someone  for  a  skill  but 
also  opening  up  Jobs  for  others. 

The  greatest  need  of  these  people  Is  a  need 
for  unity,  a  sense  of  Importance,  a  pride  In 
themselves,  their  language,  their  culture.  Too 
many  times  they  feel  ashamed  of  what  they 
are  and  In  order  to  become  a  p*rt  of  this 
country  they  feel  they  must  throw  their  past 
away  and  become  Inferior  for  the  rest  of  thalr 
lives. 

Many  erf  theae  people  face  discrimination 
In  dally  life.  There  Is  aot  widespread  dis- 
crimination In  Montgomery  County  but 
there  still  Is  some.  Onfortunately,  It  is  part 
of  the  human  nature,  for  man  In  all  his 
perfection  is  still  Imperfect  It  would  be  Im- 
poaalble  for  people  to  totally  eliminate  dU- 
ciimlnatlon  but  the  Ideal  stlU  remains.  In 
that  goal  an  the  barriers  the  Spanish  face 
would  be  removed. 

There  are  all  the  idealistic  dreams  of  a 
young  mind,  untrained  In  fallacies  of  man- 
kind, yet  still  hoping  for  a  solution  to  such 
problems  There  must  be  a  better  way  of 
living  and  if  one  person  can  convince  an- 
other. Just  another,  he  has  accomplished 
something.  For  that  other  will  convince  an- 
other and  another  and  another.  Then  life 
will  be  better.  It  will  happen  sometime, 
someday,  somewhere. 


LTTHUANIAS  FIGHT  FOR  FREEDOM 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  uxiNOis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVEa 

Wednesday,  Febriuiry  17.  1971 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
marked  the  53d  anniversary  of  Lithu- 
anian independence.  On  February  16, 
1918,  the  modem  Republic  of  Lithuania 
was  established,  ending  years  of  foreign 
domination.  I  would  like  at  this  time,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  insert  in  the  Record  an  essay 
prepared  by  the  Americans  for  Congres- 
sional Action  To  Free  the  Baltic  States. 
It  should  be  read  by  all  Americans  who 
have  forgotten  the  lessons  of  history  and 
who  have  become  complacent  in  their  en- 
joyment of  perscnal  freedom.  I  am  sure 
that  after  reading  this  historical  essay, 
my  colleagues  will  share  my  admiration 
and  compassion  for  the  strong-willed 
Lithuanian  people  and  their  compatriots 
in  the  United  States  who  celebrate  this 
53d  annivereary  of  their  lost  independ- 
ence with  a  mixture  of  pride,  sadness, 
and  hope. 

LrrRi7AMt4's  FioRT  roB  FaxxooM 

THIXTT   TKABS  OJP  SOVIKT  OPPSaSSION 

For  too  long  too  many  people  throughout 
the  world  have  been  unaware  of  what  hap- 
pened to  the  people  of  Lithuania.  The  Krem- 
lin is  fond  of  saying  that  Ruaaian  imperial- 
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ism  died  with  the  czar.  But  the  fate  of  Lith- 
uania shows  this  to  be  a  cruel  fiction.  The 
Communist  regime  did  not  come  to  power  In 
Lithuania  by  legal  or  democratic  proceas. 
The  Soviets  Invaded  and  occupied  Lithuania 
in  June  of  1940,  and  the  Lithuanian  people 
have  been  suSerlng  in  Russian-Communist 
slavery  for  more  than  30  years. 

Americans  of  Lithuanian  origin  or  descent, 
numbering  over  1.000,000  In  the  United 
States,  and  their  friends  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  will  commemorate  two  very  impor- 
tant anniversaries  during  the  second  part  of 
February.  1871:  (1)  They  will  observe  the 
7aOth  anniversary  of  the  formation  of  the 
Lithuanian  state  when  Mlndaugas  the  Oreat 
unified  all  Lithuanian  principalities  Into  one 
kingdom  in  12S1:  and  la)  They  will  mark  the 
53rd  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
modem  Republic  of  Lithuania  on  February 
16.  1918.  But  this  celebration  of  Lithuania's 
Independence  Day  will  not  be  similar  to 
American  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July. 
It  will  contain  no  note  of  Joy,  no  jubilant 
tone  of  achievement  and  victory.  On  the 
contrary,  the  observance  will  be  somber,  sor- 
rowful, underlined  with  the  grim  accent  of 
defeat  and  tragedy.  For  Lithuania  has  lost 
its  independence,  and  today  survives  only  as 
a  captive  nation  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

The  Ltthuanlans  are  proud  people  who 
have  lived  peacefully  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  from  time  lmmenK>rlal.  Lithuania  has 
suffered  for  centuries  from  the  "accident  of 
geography  '■  Prom  the  West  the  country  was 
invaded  by  the  Teutonic  Knights,  from  the 
Sast  by  the  Russians.  It  took  remarkable 
spiritual  and  ethnic  strength  to  survive  the 
pressures  from  both  sides.  The  Lithuanians, 
it  should  be  kept  in  mind,  are  ethnically  re- 
lated neither  to  the  Germans  nor  the  Rus- 
sians. Their  language  is  the  oldest  in  Europe 
today. 

After  the  Nazis  and  Soviets  smashed  Po- 
land In  September  of  1939.  the  Kremlin 
moved  troops  into  Lithuania  and  annexed 
this  republic  In  June  of  1940  In  one  of  his- 
tory's greatest  frauds,  "elections"  were  held 
under  the  Red  army  guns.  The  Kremlin  then 
claimed  that  Lithuania  voted  for  inclusion 
In  the  Soviet  empire. 

Then  began  one  of  the  most  brutal  occu- 
pations of  all  time.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Lithuanians  were  dragged  off  to  trains  and 
Jamm«d  Into  cars  without  food  or  water. 
Many  died  from  suffocation.  The  pitiful  sur- 
vivors were  dumped  out  in  Arctic  Siberia. 
The  people  of  Lithuania  have  never  experi- 
enced such  an  extermination  and  annihila- 
tion in  their  long  history  through  centuries 
as  during  the  last  three  decades.  Since  June 
15,  Lithuania  has  lost  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  country's  population.  The  genocidal 
operations  and  practices  being  carried  out  by 
the  Soviets  continue  with  no  end  in  sight. 

Since  the  very  beginning  of  Soviet-Russian 
occupation,  however;  the  Lithuanians  have 
waged  an  Intense  fight  for  freedom  This  year 
marks  the  30th  anniversary  of  Lithuania's 
successful  revolt  against  the  Soviet  Union. 
During  the  second  part  of  June  of  1941  the 
people  of  Lithuania  succeeded  in  getting  rid 
of  the  Communist  regime  in  the  country: 
freedom  and  independence  were  restored  and 
a  free  government  was  re-established.  This 
free,  provisional  government  remained  in  ex- 
istence for  more  than  six  weelu.  At  that  time 
Lithuania  was  overrun  by  the  Nazis  who  sup- 
pressed ail  the  activities  of  this  free  govern- 
ment and  the  government  itself.  During  the 
period  between  1940  and  1953  alone,  more 
than  30.000  Lithuanian  freedom  fighters  lost 
their  lives  in  an  organized  resistance  move- 
ment against  the  invaders.  The  cessation  of 
armed  guerrilla  warfare  in  1953  did  not  spell 
the  end  of  Lithuania's  resistance  against 
Soviet  domination.  On  the  contrary,  resist- 
ance by  passive  means  gained  a  new  Impetus. 

The  persecution  of  Soizhenltsyn.  the 
clamp  oii  Rostropovlch  and  other  dissenters 
in  the  Soviet  Union  received  a  great  deal  of 
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publicity  In  the  free  world's  press.  Very  well 
publicized  were  the  Slmas  Kudlrka — Coast 
Guard  tragedy,  the  Hijacking  of  a  Russian 
Jet  liner  by  Brazlnskas  and  his  son,  death 
sentences  imposed  on  two  Jews  and  a  young 
Lithuanian,  Vytautas  Simokaltls,  for  trying 
to  escape  the  Communist  tyranny.  But  tlUs 
la  only  the  tip  el  the  Iceberg  of  desperation 
in  the  Soviet  empire.  In  slave  labor  camps 
in  the  Soviet  Union  millions  of  people  are 
still  being  held.  Many  dissenters  are  being 
confined  in  psychiatric  institutions  and  be- 
ing murdered  by  the  Kremlin  thugs.  It  Is  an 
established  fact  that  a  brilliant  Lithuanian 
linguist.  Dr.  Jonas  Kazlauskas,  40  years  old. 
was  murdered  in  a  psychiatric  hospital  in 
Moscow  three  months  ago.  His  only  "crime" 
was  that  he  bad  received  an  invitation  to 
come  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (In 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania)  as  a  guest  pro- 
fessor for  this  very  spring  semester  of  1971. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  has  refused  to  recognize  the  seizure 
and  forced  "Incorporation"  of  Lithuania  by 
the  Commimlsta  Into  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialists  Republics.  Our  Government  main- 
tains diplomatic  relations  with  the  former 
free  Government  of  Lithuania.  Since  June  of 
1940.  when  the  Soviet  Union  took  over  Lith- 
uania, all  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
(Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Harry  S.  Truman, 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower.  John  P.  Kennedy. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  and  Richard  M.  Nixon) 
have  stated,  restated  and  confirmed  our 
country's  nonrecognltlon  policy  of  the  occu- 
pation of  Lithuania  by  the  KrenUln  dicta- 
tors. However,  our  country  has  done  very 
little,  if  anything,  to  help  the  suffering  peo- 
ple of  Lithuania  to  get  rid  of  the  Communist 
regime  in  their  country. 

At  a  time  when  the  Western  powers  have 
granted  freedom  and  Independence  to  many 
nations  in  Africa,  Asia  and  other  parts  of  the 
world,  we  must  Insist  that  the  Communist 
colonial  empire  likewise  extends  freedom  and 
Independence  to  the  peoples  of  Lithuania. 
Latvia,  Estonia  and  other  captive  nations 
whose  lands  have  been  unjustly  occupied 
and  whose  rightful  place  among  the  nations 
of  the  world  is  being  denied.  Today  and  not 
tomorrow  is  the  time  to  brand  the  Kremlin 
dictators  as  the  largest  colonial  empire  In 
the  world.  By  timidity,  we  Invite  further 
Communist  aggression. 

The  United  States  Congress  has  made  a 
right  step  into  the  right  direction  by  adopt- 
ing H.  Con.  Res.  416  that  calls  for  freedom 
for  Lithuania  and  the  other  two  Baltic  re- 
publics— Latvia  and  Estonia.  All  freedom- 
loving  Americans  should  urge  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  implement  this  very 
Important  legislation  by  bringing  the  Issue 
of  the  liberation  of  the  Baltic  States  to  the 
United  Nations.  We  should  have  a  single 
standard  for  freedom.  Its  denial  in  the  whole 
or  in  part,  any  place  in  the  world.  Including 
the  Soviet  Union,  is  surely  Intolerable. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OP    CALlrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  17.  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON,  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  marked  the  53d  an- 
niversary of  the  Independence  of 
Lithuania. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
a  people  whose  courage  in  the  face  of 
great  adversity  has  remained  strong  and 
vlUl. 

It  was  on  February  16,  1918,  that 
Lithuania  declared  her  independence,  a 
goal  for  which  her  people  had  been  striv- 
ing throughout  long  periods  of  domina- 
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tlon  by  both  the  Russians  and  the  Ger- 
mans. 

As  an  independent  nation,  Lithuania 
flourished.  Developments  were  made  in 
agriculture  and  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  land  reform  was  instituted, 
shaping  Lithuania  into  an  agrarian  na- 
tion of  small  farmers.  During  this  period 
industrialization  progressed  and  great 
strides  were  made  in  social  legislation. 
Lithuania's  culture  developed  rapidly 
with  great  achievements  in  music,  opera 
and  Literature. 

Sadly,  independence  was  short-lived 
as  Lithuania  fell  under  the  sword  of  the 
Russian  army  during  World  War  n.  De- 
clared a  constituent  republic  of  the 
Soviet  Unicm  on  August  3,  1940,  Lithu- 
ania was  subjected  to  Nazi  rule  10 
months  later. 

When  the  tide  turned  against  the  Ger- 
mans, Lithuania  was  not  to  return  to 
independence.  Soviet  domination  fol- 
lowed as  the  Russian  army  again 
marched  west.  By  the  end  of  1944,  all 
of  Lithuania  had  fallen  prey  to  the 
Soviets. 

The  borders  of  Lithuania  were  sub- 
sequently sealed  and  have  remained 
sealed.  Those  who  successfully  fled  from 
their  native  country  to  seek  freedom  in 
a  new  land,  report  a  total  absence  of 
freedom  and  the  imposition  of  totali- 
tarian rule  in  their  mother  country.  The 
Lithuania  of  today  is  a  product  of  ag- 
gression and  tyranny  wrought  upon  a 
small  nation  by  a  superpower  bent  on 
world  domination. 

The  enslavement  of  these  noble  people 
is  a  black  mark  on  the  history  of  the 
world.  Today,  Lithuanians  continue  to 
resist  domination  and  alien  rule.  We, 
here  In  the  United  States,  reassert  the 
right  of  these  people  to  govern  them- 
selves— to  again  be  free  and  independent. 
The  United  States  has  never  recognized 
the  incorporation  of  Lithuania  into  the 
Soviet  Union. 

As  former  Secretary  of  State,  Dean 
Rusk,  said  in  1967: 

"United  States  support  of  the  Lithu- 
anian people's  just  aspirations  for  free- 
dom and  independence  is  reflected  clearly 
in  our  refusal  to  recognize  the  forcible 
incorporation  of  your  community  into  the 
Soviet  Union  and  In  the  warm  ssmipathy 
manifested  by  the  American  people  in 
the  Lithuanian  cause. 

"In  continuing  to  look  resolutely  to- 
ward a  free  and  independent  existence, 
the  Lithuanian  people  both  here  and 
abroad  have  established  a  firm  founda- 
tion for  the  hope  of  free  men  everywhere, 
that  the  goal  of  Lithuanian  national  self- 
determination  win  ultimately  be  real- 
ized." 

It  Is  this  eternal  hope  and  courage  of 
a  people  dedicated  to  the  pursuit  of  free- 
dom that  we  pay  tribute  to  today. 


LITHUANIAN    INDEPENDENCE    DAY 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  17,  1971 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  February 
16  marked  the  53d  anniversary  of  Lith- 
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uanian  Independence.  Wliile  I  have  al- 
ready reafiBrmed  my  support  for  the 
Lithuanian  people  and  their  just  goal  of 
self-determination,  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  res- 
olution adopted  by  the  Lithuanian  Coim- 
cil  of  New  Jersey : 

RESOLtmON 

On  the  occasion  of  the  53rd  Anniversary 
of  the  Restoration  of  Lithuania's  Indepen- 
dence, we  the  representatives  of  the  Lithu- 
anian ethnic  community  of  New  Jersey,  as- 
sembled here  on  February  13,  1971,  In  New- 
arlL,  New  Jersey  to: 

Commemorate  Lithuania's  Declaration  of 
Independence  proclaimed  on  February  16th, 
1918,  in  Vilnius,  whereby  a  sovereign  Lithu- 
anian State,  having  antecedents  In  the  Lith- 
uanian Kingdom  established  in  1351,  was 
restored : 

Honor  the  memory  of  the  generations  of 
Lithuanian  freedom  fighters  who  fought  to 
defend  Lithuania's  national  aspirations  and 
values  against  foreign  oppressors; 

Recall  with  pride  the  political,  cultural, 
economic  and  social  achievements  of  the 
Lithuanian  Republic  during  the  Indepen- 
dence era  of  1918-1940; 

Express  out  indignation  over  the  Interrup- 
tion of  Lithuania's  sovereign  functions  as  a 
result  of  the  military  occupation  of  ovir 
homeland  by  the  Soviet  Union  on  June  15, 
1940.  during  the  course  of  which  national 
traditions  and  values  were  trammeled,  the 
personal  freedoms  of  the  people  were  sup- 
pressed and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple were  liquidated  by  the  Soviet  genocidal 
practices; 

And  to  emphasixe  once  again  our  confi- 
dence that,  regardless  of  what  methods  the 
Soviet  oppressors  devise,  they  will,  in  the  end, 
be  unable  to  suppress  the  aspirations  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  for  freedom  and  the  exer- 
cise of  their  human  rights.  These  hopes  were 
made  most  evident  In  the  recent  successful 
hyjacklng  of  a  Soviet  aircraft  to  Turkey  by 
Pranas  and  Alglrdas  Brazlnskas,  as  well  as  In 
Slmas  KudlrlLa's  heroic  attempt  at  defection, 

Gravely  concerned  with  the  present  plight 
of  Soviet-occupied  Lithuania  and  animated 
by  a  spirit  of  solidarity  we,  the  members  of 
the  Lithuanian  ethnic  community  of  New 
Jersey, 

Demand  that  Soviet  Russia  Immediately 
withdraw  its  armed  forces,  administrative 
apparatus,  and  the  imported  Communist 
"colons"  from  Lithuania,  thus  permitting 
the  Lithuanian  nation  to  freely  exercise 
sovereign  rights  to  self-determination. 

We  call  upon  our  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives to  make  use  of  every  opportunity  to 
urge  that  President  Nixon  once  again  pub- 
licly reiterates  the  long  standing  United 
States  position  of  non-recognltlon  of  the  in- 
corporation of  the  Baltic  States  of  Estonia. 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  into  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion and  to  raise  this  issue  in  the  United 
Nations  and  at  various  International  con- 
ferences. 

Dated  at  Newark,  New  Jersey — February  13, 
1971. 


MARCUS  B.  ROBERTSON  IS  ALABAMA 
WINNER  IN  VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY 
CONTEST 


HON.  TOM  BEVILL 

or   AUIBAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  17. 1971 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Marcus 
B.  Robertson,  of  Gadsden,  Ala.,  is  this 
year's  Alabama  winner  In  the  Voice  of 
Democracy  contest.  Each  year  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
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states  and  its  ladles  auxiliary  conduct  a 
Voice  of  Democracy  contest.  This  year 
over  400,000  school  students  participated 
in  the  contest  competing  for  the  five 
scholarships  which  are  awarded  as  the 
top  prizes.  First  prize  is  $10,000  scholar- 
ship, second  prize  is  $5,000,  third  prize  is 
$3,500,  fourth  prize  is  $2,500  and  the 
fifth  prize  is  $1,500.  The  contest  theme 
was  "Freedom — Our  Heritage." 

We  of  the  Seventh  Congressional  Dis- 
trict are  extremely  proud  of  Marcus.  His 
hard  work  has  won  for  him  the  top  honor 
in  our  State. 

Marcus  will  now  come  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  for  the  final  judging  in  the  contest. 
All  Alabamians  will  be  watching  and  pull- 
ing for  this  outstanding  young  American. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  In 
the  Congressional  Recori}  Marcus'  win- 
ning speech: 

Freedom — Ottb  Herttaob 
(By  Marcus  B.  Robertson) 

What  Is  freedom?  If  you  were  to  ask  that 
question  to  the  next  ten  people  you  met. 
I'm  sure  you  would  receive  ten  distinctively 
different  answers.  Upon  asking  a  {XJliceman. 
he  might  give  you  a  reply  like  this:  "Free- 
dom is  the  privilege  of  living  in  a  free 
society  and  obeying  the  laws  it  has  given 
to  protect  you." 

You  might  see  a  businessman,  and  upon 
asking  him  what  freedom  Is,  he  could  an- 
swer. "Freedom?  Why  that's  the  means  by 
which  private  enterprise  grows  and  pros- 
pers! Without  freedom  In  our  business,  our 
economy  would  collapse  I" 

Spying  a  minister,  bis  answer  to  the  same 
question  might  go  like  this:  "My  friend, 
freedom  is  the  wonderful  experience  of  be- 
ing subject  to  the  Divine  will  of  God." 

Curiosity  then  might  lead  you  to  ask  a 
hippie  what  his  thoughts  were  of  freedom. 
"Hey,  man,"  he  might  say.  "freedom  isnt 
here  unless  you  got  love — can  you  dig  it?" 

The  policeman's  answer,  I  thought,  was 
very  clear.  Did  you  actually  realize  how 
honored  we  are  to  be  Americans?  The  Statue 
of  Liberty  is  an  unwavering  reminder  of 
our  freedom.  But  did  you  ever  stop  to  think 
what  color  is  the  statue,  or  what  rsu;e?  Did 
you  ever  stop  to  think  of  what  faith  it  might 
represent?  Is  it's  color  black,  or  white?  May- 
be it  Is  red  or  yellow.  But  isn't  it  more  a 
mixture  of  many  colors  which  have  with- 
stood the  wind  and  rains  of  the  sea  over 
a  long  span  of  time?  Although  the  statue  Is 
weather  worn  and  wind  beaten,  does  any 
particular  color  artand  out?  No,  for  that 
statue,  jti&t  like  our  country,  stands  for 
nothing  less  than  Americane.  What  about  its 
religious  representation?  Does  it  represent 
the  Protestant,  Catholic,  or  Jewish  fait^, 
or  no  faith  at  all?  Maybe  it  represents  all 
religions.  You  know — It  does. 

The  Statue  of  Liberty  represents  freedom, 
liberty,  but  most  of  all — Americans!  Ameri- 
cans who  fought  at  Lexington  and  Concord. 
Americans  who  fought  at  Shiloh  and  Gettys- 
burg ...  At  Guadalcanal,  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge,  and  for  Americans  who  are  now  fight- 
ing In  obscure  little  rice  paddies  In  Viet 
Nam. 

Why  do  Americans  sacrifice  for  others?  For 
the  same  reasons  Americans  have  tasted 
death  for  the  past  200  years.  That  man  might 
be  free. 

The  businessman's  answer  was  unique. 
Americans  oan  enjoy  private  enterprise — not 
only  that,  but  we  take  advantage  of  It! 
America  has  a  higher  standard  of  living  than 
any  other  country — and  I'll  stalce  my  life  on 
It  that  tomorrow  we  will  still  have  the 
highest  standard;  for  I  believe  that  Amer- 
icans strive  more  for  success  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world !  And  what  is  that  great 
incentive  that  drives  American  enterprise? 
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What  Is  that  supreme  motivation  that  stirs 
Ameflcans  to  taJce  that  extra  step  when 
everyone  else  Is  too  exhaiisted  or  frustrated 
to  do  so?  It's  our  love  of  freedom. 

The  minister  also  had  a  good  Idea.  Amer- 
icans have  realized  that  In  ail  their  own 
glory  and  power,  there  stands  only  half  a 
nation  unless  the  Creator  of  freedom  is  laid 
as  a  foundation.  This  Is  one  nation  under 
Ood,  but  when  It  becomes  one  nation  that 
thinks  It  Is  better  than  Ood  or  can  do  with- 
out Crod,  It  win  collapee. 

But  I'm  seeing  Americans — many  of  them, 
take  roots  tn  the  Ood  of  real  freedom  and 
many  more  are  following  the  footsteps  of 
these  as  God's  army  begins  to  grow  tn  this 
nation.  And  If  America  stands,  as  I  thin*  It 
wUl.  It  will  stand  on  the  freedom  of  Oods 
pover— the  key  to  Uberty. 

The  hippie's  reply  seems  to  sum  everything 
up;  freedom  Isn't  here  unless  you  have  love. 
Love  and  freedom  walk  hand  In  hand.  If 
America  expects  to  emerge  from  these  times 
stronger  than  It  has  ever  been,  love  must 
be  the  common  denominator.  Love  of  coun- 
try, love  for  liberty,  and  love  for  Ood. 

What  Is  freedom  to  me?  Freedom  is  that 
chill  of  excitement  that  runs  up  my  spine 
when  I  find  out  my  favorite  football  team 
has  won  a  ballgame.  Its  that  proud  feeling 
I  get  when  I  receive  an  A  on  my  report  card 
m  algebra.  It's  that  big  fat  turkey  staring 
me  right  In  the  face  at  Thanksgiving  dinner 
as  Dad  carves  a  big  piece  Just  for  me,  and 
Just  when  I'm  about  to  selfishly  dig  In,  Mom 
8ay«,  "Son,  don't  forget  to  say  grace, "  and  I 
quietly  think  of  millions  of  people  who  live 
In  wretched  poverty,  endless  frustration,  and 
constant  insecurity  because  they  don't  have 
freedom  as  their  heritage.  Freedom  la  the 
Star  Spangled  Banner  at  the  World  Series 
or  a  Uiss  America  Pageant,  but  most  of  all. 
freedom  is  people — Americans  who  died  for 
me  so  I  could  enjoy  tboae  freedoms. 

So  what's  our  Job?  We  dont  have  half  the 
Job  that  Americana  had  300  years  ago.  In 
those  days,  men  struggled  to  keep  a  small 
spark  of  freedom  alive.  Today  we  have  a  con- 
stant flame  because  of  their  valiant  efforts 
Our  Job  Is  Just  to  keep  that  flame  from  be- 
ing snuffed  out.  It's  Just  keeping  that  flame 
alive  In  the  heart*  of  Americans. 
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Croats  and  Slovenes,  the  Serbs  are  under 
Communist  domination. 

Thousands  of  people  of  Serbian  an- 
cestry migrated  to  the  United  States  In 
order  to  escape  from  the  various  tyran- 
nies that  have  from  time  to  time  taken 
over  their  native  land.  Many  began  life 
anew  In  the  State  which  I  am  privileged 
to  represent.  In  part.  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

The  last  King  of  Yugoslavia.  Peter  II, 
was  the  great-great-grandson  of  Kara 
George.  During  World  War  n  he  was  a 
fugitive  from  the  Nazis  who  took  over 
his  kingdom,  and  during  the  quarter  of 
a  century  that  followed  the  end  of  the 
war.  he  was  an  exile  from  Tito's  brand 
of  communism.  King  Peter  died  last  year 
in  the  land  that  has  given  a  new  home  to 
thousands  of  his  fellow  Serbs  and  rests 
in  the  soil  of  Illinois  at  Libertyville. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  continue  to  honor 
the  memory  of  George  Washington,  who 
contributed  so  much  to  the  cause  of  in- 
dependence, let  us  not  forget  the  peoples 
of  other  lands  who  suffer  under  godless 
Communism.  Among  them  are  the  politi- 
cal descendants  of  Kara  George— the 
people  of  Serbia. 
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DROPSIE     UNIVERSITY     CONVOCA- 
TION IN  JERUSALEM 


LITHUANIA 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON  AND 
KARA  GEORGE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  oxorois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  17,  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mon- 
day was  not  only  a  holiday  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  but  a  double  an- 
niversary for  Americans  of  Serbian  an- 
cestry. While  most  of  us  honored  the 
memory  of  George  Washington,  the 
Father  of  His  Country,  those  «f  Serbian 
blood  also  recalled  the  revolt  of  1804, 
when  George  Petrovitch,  better  known 
as  Kara  George,  led  the  fight  for  in- 
dependence from  Turkey. 

While  the  infant  Nation  which  George 
Washington  led  to  freedom  has  grown 
In  size.  In  population,  and  in  power,  Kara 
George's  country  has  had  a  precarioi^s 
existence.  Through  the  years  it  has  suf- 
fered greatly  from  within  and  without. 

Ottoman  Turkey,  Hapsburg  Austria, 
National  Socialist  Germany,  and  Com- 
munist Russia,  have  taken  turns  oppres- 
«in«    Serbia.    Today,    along    with    the 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  17,  1971 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  has  particular  meaning  for  the 
over  1  million  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
origin  or  descent,  who  with  their  count- 
less friends,  will  be  observing  two  im- 
portant anniversaries.  Seven  hundred 
and  twenty  years  ago  Mlndaugas  the 
Great  brought  together  all  Lithuanian 
principallUes  to  form  the  Kingdom  of 
Lithuania.  And,  53  years  ago  this  month 
the  modern  Republican  of  Lithuania  was 
established. 

One  of  the  real  tragedies  of  1971  is  that 
these  freedom-loving  people  will  know 
no  Joy  in  the  midst  of  their  observances, 
for  their  native  land  today,  as  for  the 
past  30  years,  lies  locked  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  a  victim  of  Soviet  exploitation  of 
the  Baltic  region. 

Since  the  Soviet  takeover  in  1940.  the 
Lithuanians  have  been  subjected  to  a 
ceaseless  process  of  extermination  and 
annihilation.  Many  Lithuanians  have 
been  forced  to  migrate  to  Siberia  and 
other  remote  areas,  far  from  families  and 
friends.  The  suffering  which  these  peo- 
ple have  experienced  reminds  us  that 
"thaws"  in  the  cold  war  often  have  lit- 
tle meaning  to  those  most  directly  af- 
fected by  political  domination. 

The  89th  Congress  passed  a  resolution 
calling  for  freedom  for  the  Baltic  peoples, 
and  discussion  of  their  plight  by  the 
United  Nations  and  other  appropriate  in- 
ternational forums.  This  month,  as  our 
Lithuanian  friends  mark  these  historic 
days  in  the  life  of  their  homeland  we 
renew  that  call  for  freedom. 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or    PSNNSTXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday.  February  17.  1971 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 1,  1970,  the  Dropsle  University 
held  its  first  convocation  outside  its  own 
academic  premises,  outside  its  own  cam- 
pus, outside  its  own  city  and  country- 
Broad  and  York  Streets,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  The  convocation  was  in  the  Presi- 
dential residence  in  Jertisalem.  The  oc- 
casion, granting  of  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws,  honoris  causa,  to  Shneour  Zal- 
man  Shazar.  President  of  Israel. 

Mrs.  Myer  Pelnstein,  member  of  the 
board  of  governors  of  the  university,  pre- 
sented the  candidate :  A  man  of  impres- 
sive achievements,  first  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation and  Culture  of  the  State  of  Israel, 
former  head  of  the  Department  of  Cul- 
ture and  Education  of  the  Jewish 
Agency,  statesman,  pioneer,  author, 
scholar,  nation  builder,  and  third  Presi- 
dent of  the  State  of  Israel,  is  presented 
here  for  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws. 

The  citation  follows: 
Citation  bt  Abraham   I.   Katsh,  President 

or  THB  DROPSIE  UfnVERSITY 

Shneour  Zalman  Shazar,  born  In  Russia 
and  receiving  a  traditional  education  In 
Heder  and  Teshlva,  you  pursued  your  aca- 
demic studies  at  the  famous  Academy  of 
Jewish  Studies  In  St.  Petersburg  and  at  the 
Universities  of  Freiburg  and  Berlin. 

Since  early  childhood,  the  Book  has  never 
left  your  hand  and  mind  and  as  a  result  you 
blend  within  yourself  beautifully  and  har- 
moniously the  art  of  the  poet,  the  depth  of 
the  historian,  the  erudition  of  the  Biblical 
scholar,  the  Imagination  of  the  critic  and 
editor,  the  brilliance  of  the  essayist  and  the 
extraordinary  genius  of  the  orator. 

From  the  dawn  of  the  Labor  Zionist  Move- 
ment until  the  realization  of  Its  dream— the 
resurgence  of  the  SUte  of  Israel — you  have 
devoted  all  your  talents  with  rare  devotion 
and  dedication,  epitomizing  In  your  life  the 
consciousness,  the  hopes,  the  aspirations  and 
the  longing  of  a  historic  people  to  return  to 
a  home  divinely  ordained  and  miraculously 
achieved. 

We  salute  you  for  Illuminating  the  roots 
of  our  heritage  and  for  your  tireless  efforts 
In  cultivating  our  vineyard. 

The  Dropsle  University  devoted  to  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge,  wisdom  and  truth  Is  most 
pleased  to  welcome  you  Into  the  honorary 
fellowahlp  of  our  great  Institution  of  higher 
learning.  By  the  power  vested  In  me,  I  am 
delighted  to  confer  upon  you  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws,  honoris  catiaa. 

PRKSIDSNT  KATSH  CXTXNOKD  TRS  CITATION  WITH 
THESE   REMARKS    (IN    HEBREW) 

With  profound  affection  and  regard,  I  am 
honored  to  confer  upon  you  the  Dropsle  Uni- 
versity's degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  honoris 
cauaa.  This  degree  symbolizes  the  cultural 
tie  between  the  State  of  Israel  and  the 
Diaspora  and  between  your  admirers  In  the 
United  States  and  Israel. 

For  you  represent  not  only  the  Israeli 
nation,  but  all  the  generations  of  Jews  who. 
since  the  Destruction  1900  years  ago.  prayed 
for  the  time  when  they  would  return  home 
from  aU  the  lands  of  their  dispersion. 

From  your  early  childhood  Your  Excellency 
was  spurred  by  the  vision  of  Jewish  Redemp- 
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tlon.  Zionism  was  then  only  In  Its  genesis; 
it  was  Just  setting  out  on  the  path  along 
which  it  was  to  win  many  adherents.  But 
the  young  Shneour  Zalman  Rubashov  did 
not  need  encouragement;  he  had  been  imbued 
with  the  Zionist  ideal  and  vision  In  his  par- 
ents' home,  a  home  proud  of  its  origins  and 
its  legacy.  For  Shneour  Zalman  Rubashov. 
Zionism  was  a  natural  development;  the  urge 
to  participate  In  the  achievement  of  the 
ideal  was  natural,  spontaneous.  And  in  time. 
Tour  excellency,  you  moved  from  user  of 
the  tools  of  Implementation  to  creator  of 
tools. 

In  my  archives  I  have  a  copy  of  a  Hebrew 
newspaper  called  "Yarhon"  ("Monthly") — a 
Zionist  organ  publlched  by  a  10-year-old 
lad  In  the  town  of  Stolpzy  in  the  Russian 
Province  of  Minsk.  This  newspaper,  writ- 
ten entirely  in  its  editor's  hand,  was  neatly 
laid  out,  in  sections,  as  a  modern  newspaper 
should  be:  editorial,  news,  and,  below  a  line 
drawn  across  the  centre  of  the  page,  politi- 
cal comment.  In  this  little  newspaper  we 
can  see  the  future  writer,  scholar,  leader; 
the  warm,  homely  Jew  that  its  reporter, 
commentator,  editor  and  publisher  was  to 
become.  Prom  that  day  forward  he  never 
laid  down  the  burden  of  responsibility  that 
the  Zionist  idea  and  the  Zionist  movement 
placed  upon  him.  With  Immeasurable  devo- 
tion he  bore  this  burden  on  the  long  and 
difficult  path  of  Zionist  fulfillment.  His 
achievements  were  crowned  by  the  honor  of 
the  Presidency  of  the  restored  Jewish  State. 

And  in  his  Presidency  he  has  created  a 
model  of  what  a  President  of  Israel  should 
be.  He  is  a  true  President  of  the  people — 
for  from  the  i)eople  he  came;  his  life  was 
always  among  and  with  the  people.  Now  the 
entire  Jewish  world  sees  In  him  its  true  and 
faithful  representative. 

He  has  become  rooted  in  our  conscious- 
ness as  the  man  of  our  generation  and  the 
man  representative  of  all  the  Jewish  genera- 
tions. In  his  historical  conception,  it  Is  im- 
possible to  remove  any  one  generation  from 
the  chain  of  the  generation  that  constitute 
Jewish  history.  Every  generation  says  Its 
piece,  leaves  Its  mark  on  the  trail  for  com- 
ing generations  to  follow. 

A  product  of  the  Russian  Diaspora,  of  an 
East  European  Jewish  hamlet,  he  has  always 
remained  a  "natural  Jew" — dwelling  among 
his  people,  studying  in  the  school  of  his  peo- 
ple, dreaming  of  and  for  his  people,  his  way 
always  lighted  by  his  people. 

He  has  not  only  continued  the  tradition 
which  he  received  and  loved  and  which  In- 
formed his  entire  being.  Together  with  the 
best  Jewish  minds  of  our  time  he  took  part 
in  planning  a  bright  new  world,  the  Jewish 
world  of  tomorrow,  a  more  Just  world,  a  hap- 
pier world,  a  world  free  of  the  chains  of  en- 
slavement. 

And  at  the  centre  of  his  world  has  always 
been  the  book.  When  he  stood  before  his 
father's  bookshelves,  he  saw  the  key  to  the 
Jewish  People's  existence.  As  a  boy  he  knew 
that  books  are  measured  not  by  size  and 
shape,  but  according  to  their  contents. 

And  when  he  grew  up,  he  did  not  cast  aside 
a  single  one  of  those  books.  All  had  their 
place  in  the  pattern  he  formed  for  his  life — 
a  pattern  of  wisdom,  of  devoutness,  of  law 
and  custom  which  In  all  ages  has  given  our 
people  the  strength  and  courage  to  live  Its 
unique  life  in  the  face  of  all  obstacles.  From 
every  book  he  learned  and  continues  to  learn, 
from  all  those  books  he  drew  the  knowledge 
and  formed  the  values  which  cieated  the 
mind  and  the  soul  of  the  man  who  was  to 
be  President  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

And  accompanying  him  throughout  his  life 
was  a  melody,  the  melody  of  Habad.  the 
melody  of  the  Ba'al  Hatanya.  the  founder  of 
Habad  Hassidlsm.  Rabbi  Shneour  Zalman  of 
Lisdl  after  whom  he  is  named.  This  melody 
ftcwHnpanled  him  In  "his  lying  down  and  in 
Ws  waking  up"  and  In  all  his  travels.  This 
melody  gave  him  direction,  kept  him  from 
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straying,  encouraged  him  and  strengthened 
him  In  moments  of  reflection,  doubt  and 
crisis.  Nor  did  he  ever  rise  up  against  his 
people's  yesterday:  he  built  his  view  of  the 
future  on  the  remote  past  and  the  Immedi- 
ate past. 

An  Incident  reflects  on  the  vision  of  Presi- 
dent Shazar.  In  1947,  on  Mt.  Scopus,  I  ad- 
dressed the  First  World  Congress  for  Jewish 
Education.  In  my  talk,  I  stressed  the  fact  that 
the  only  way  to  attract  American  youth  and 
American  people  to  the  issue  Ylshub,  would 
be  by  bringing  each  summer  groups  of  profee- 
sors  and  students  to  study  In  the  Land's 
natural  setting  and  language.  Everyone  in 
the  audience  considered  this  prop>08al  unreal- 
istic, even  a  meshugat. 

When  I  returned  to  the  States.  I  began  to 
concretize  my  plan  with  New  York  Uni- 
versity, the  institution  with  which  I  was  then 
connected.  The  only  difficulty  I  encountered 
was  finding  a  place  In  Palestine  to  house  the 
I>eople.  It  happened  that  Zalman  Shazar  was 
then  visiting  New  York  as  a  member  of  the 
Ylshub  Delegation  to  the  UN.  Having  known 
him  for  a  long  time,  I  approached  him  with 
my  problem.  He  responded  inunedlately  with 
this  statement:  "We  are  building  a  new  place 
called  Bet-berl.  You  may  have  it."  I  had 
never  heard  of  that  place  till  then.  In  fact 
the  place  was  not  even  known  In  Israel,  but 
I  accepted  It.  Out  of  that  venture  all  sub- 
sequent groups  and  missions  to  Israel  de- 
veloped. 

To  Zalman  Shazar  the  view  of  the  Messi- 
anic future  was  never  a  remote  dream.  For 
he  has  been  privileged  to  live  In  the  time  of 
the  beginning  of  Redemption  and  to  be  one 
of  those  speeding  its  coming.  And  we  pray 
that  the  Final  Redemption,  bringing  with 
It  lasting  peace  for  Israel  and  all  the  world, 
wUl  come  speedily  in  our  day. 

President  Shazar  responded: 

It  is  difficult  to  find  words  to  express  my 
appreciation  of  this  gift  you  have  presented 
to  me  In  the  name  of  so  distinguished  an 
academy  of  Jewish  studies  in  the  United 
States.  One  does  not  thank  one's  fellow  Jews 
for  having  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
City  of  Jerusalem,  but  I  must  find  some  way 
to  tvift^fc  you  wholeheartedly  for  having 
singled  me  out  and  given  me  this  honorary 
doctorate.  It  Is  quite  clear  to  me  that  the 
position  I  hold  Is  certainly  one  of  the  reasons 
for  your  honoring  me.  But  there  may  be  an- 
other reason:  the  particular  relationship  be- 
tween the  University  founded  in  Philadelphia 
In  1907  by  Moses  Aaron  Dropsle  and  first 
headed  by  E>r.  Cyrus  Adler,  and  now  under 
my  friend  Prof.  Abraham  Katsh  and  that 
other  Institute  of  Jewish  studies  established 
that  same  year  In  Petrograd  by  Baron  David 
Glnzburg,  the  great  teacher  under  whom  my 
old  friend,  Dropsle's  distinguished  Professor 
Solomon  ZeiUln,  and  I  studied  for  four  years 
before  the  First  World  War. 

In  this  relationship  and  In  the  fact  that 
our  meeting  today  brmgs  together  the  sur- 
viving alumni  of  the  Petrograd  courses  and 
the  present  leadership  of  Dropsle  University, 
there  Is,  I  feel,  true  symbolic  significance  and 
a  very  great  measure  of  historic  pathos. 

The  Institution  founded  by  Baron  Glnsburg 
was  cruelly  cut  down  by  the  regime  In  Rus- 
sia which  has  suppressed  Jewish  culture 
within  that  country  and  In  countries  under 
Its  Influence.  For  the  searing  agony  of  that 
loss  there  can  be  no  atonement,  not  even  in 
Russia's  contribution  to  the  rescue  of  thou- 
sands of  Jews  from  Nazi  extermination  nor 
In  the  significant  and  deeply  appreciated  aid 
It  gave  to  the  establishment  of  Israel's  state- 
hood. The  fate  of  the  American  "twin"  was 
very  different:  organically  Intertwined  with 
the  growing  and  developing  American  Jewish 
community,  Dropsle,  too,  grew  and  developed. 
Exposed  to  all  the  dangers  that  threaten  the 
community.  It  has  also  benefitted  from  the 
human  and  national  opportunities  open  to 
the  community. 

In  Its  realization,  the  beautiful  dream  of 
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the  blind  advocate  named  Moses  Aaron  Drop- 
sle bears  witness  to  his  extraordinarily  clear 
vision.  His  decision  that  the  Institution  be 
non-sectarian  was  characteristic  of  his  time, 
but  he  was  ahead  of  his  time  in  his  insistence 
on  scientific  objectivity  and  non -affiliation 
with  any  of  the  religious  trends  In  Jewry. 
Indeed,  at  the  recent  conference  of  the  Leo 
Baeck  Institute  held  In  Jerusalem.  Profes- 
sor Oershom  Scholem  pointed  out  that  he 
knew  of  only  two  schools  of  Jewish  higher 
learning  In  the  Diaspora  which  were  purely 
academic  and  free  from  theological  Influence 
and  connection:  Dropsle  University  and  the 
Petrograd  courses  of  Baron  Glnzburg. 

I,  for  one,  have  not  despaired  of  the  spirit- 
ual future  of  Russian  Jewry,  though  I  know 
that  change  may  take  generations.  As  things 
now  stand,  the  creative  legacy  of  Russian 
Jewry  has  taken  on  new  form  within  the 
emerging  culture  of  the  State  of  Israel.  In 
essence,  too,  German  Jewish  scholarship  lives 
again  within  Jewish  Studies  here.  And  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  In  the  not  distant  fu- 
ture Israel  will  be  enriched  by  the  new  flow- 
ering In  these  disciplines  in  the  United 
States. 

Upon  the  memory  of  the  founders  and  pio- 
neers, as  upon  the  deeds  of  their  followers, 
may  blessing  come  from  the  sacred  heights 
of  Jerusalem,  and  may  the  Shekina  return 
to  Zlon  speedily  In  our  day. 


RACISM  AND  POLARIZATION 


HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedjiesday,  February  17,  1971 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  na- 
tion In  himian  history  has  the  promise 
that  even  approaches  that  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  It  was,  as  you  vAU  re- 
call, "conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
created  equal."  And  "from  the  mountains 
to  the  prairies,  to  the  oceans  white  with 
foam,"  it  Is  endowed  with  resources  that 
are  the  envy  of  the  world.  Its  people, 
drawn  from  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
have  used  their  education,  their  driving 
energies,  and  their  creative  minds  to  de- 
velop dimensions  of  wealth  that  stagger 
the  Imagination.  And  yet,  we  are  a  na- 
tion in  agony,  beset  by  problems  and 
currents  and  forces  that  are  shaking  its 
foundations  and  threatening  to  destroy 
it.  It  is  paradox  that  demands  the  atten- 
tion of  our  best  minds  and  the  highest 
priority  on  our  national  agenda. 

What  has  gone  wrong.  In  this,  of  all 
nations?  A  nation  with  more  churches 
than  all  of  the  Christian  nations  com- 
bined. A  nation  that  spends  billions  of 
dollars  on  education  and  boasts  the  finest 
universities  in  the  world. 

What  is  wrong  Is  that  we  are  suffering 
the  agony  of  race  and  racism,  despite  the 
fact  that  more  than  a  century  has  passed 
since  the  Civil  War  and  despite  the  hun- 
dreds of  court  cases,  many  of  which  have 
gone  the  judicial  distance  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  despite  the  great  civil 
rights  laws  of  the  1960's. 

And  the  problem  fundamental  in  dis- 
criminatory and  racist  practises  is  the 
willingness  of  the  majority  of  Americans, 
both  silent  and  vocal,  to  resist  necessary 
change  or  to  be  callously  Indifferent  to  it. 

The  National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews,  one  of  the  Nation's  best  known 
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human  relations  agencies,  has  recognized 
a  situation  that  Is  critical  to  all  Ameri- 
cana. 

In  an  effort  to  do  something  about  the 
solid  resistance  and  Indifference  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews 
Is  sponsoring  a  national  committee  for 
commitment  to  brotherhood  Ui  1971.  The 
purpose  Is  to  urge  all  concerned  citizens 
to  support  organizations,  which,  together 
with  the  NCCJ.  worK  to  effect  rapid,  yet 
peaceful  social  change  and  brine  about 
brotherhood  through  the  eradication  of 
racism  and  polarization. 

The  committee  advocates  .-support  for 
and  Involvement  In  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  the  National  Urban  League,  and 
the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference— organizations  which  work  for 
the  rights  of  all  people  regardless  of 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin.  These 
Interracial  organizations  have  records  of 
positive  accomplishment  achieved  by 
nonviolent  approaches  in  seeking  sm  end 
to  social  injustice. 

This  marks  the  first  time  that  a  na- 
tional human  relations  agency  has  un- 
dertaken to  obtain  support  for  other  such 
groups. 

The  national  committee  for  commit- 
ment to  brotherhood  is  composed  of  a 
cross  section  of  Influential  men  and 
women  dedicated  to  broadening  the  mu- 
tual concern  for  the  rights  of  all,  so  vital 
to  national  unity. 

During  1971.  the  committee  will  foster 
public  support.  Involvement  and  coopera- 
tion for  the  NAACP.  NUL.  and  SCLC 
throughout  the  United  States  through 
educational  programs  and  cooperative 
projects. 

Local  NCCJ  chapters  will  participate 
in  the  brotherhood  copunitment. 

I  salute  the  Natiflhal  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jetvs  for  its  project  and 
I  think  it  is  time  our  coimtry's  leaders 
began  to  exercise  some  strong  moral 
leadership  in  this  area.  We  cannot  tacitly 
condone  nor  encourage  any  more  deadly 
polarization. 
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The  editorial  follows : 

VlCTO«T     or    VlTTNAM 

In  tb«  beglnalng  it  was  Vietnam,  then 
OkmbodlA,  and  now  Laos.  No  on«  who  haa 
watched  the  tragedy  of  Indochina  unfold 
slnoe  the  flxat  American  military  mission  ar- 
rived In  Saigon  30  years  ago  should  be  sur- 
prised at  our  government's  decision  to  q>read 
death  and  devastation  to  still  another  coun- 
try. It  doesn't  matter  that  the  ground  troope 
who  have  been  croeslng  the  Laotian  border 
are  South  Vietnamese  and  not  American.  We 
subsidize  them,  arm  them,  train  them,  "ad- 
vlae'*  them,  transport  them  and  give  them 
air,  artillery  and  logutlcal  support.  They  are 
our  mercenaries:  we  call  the  ahots:  this  Is  an 
American  adventure — make  no  mlstaJte  about 
that 

And  It  Is  all  quite  understandable  and 
justifiable  If  you  can  picture  yourself  sitting 
at  a  desk  in  the  White  House  or  the  Penta- 
gon. Just  Imagine  the  mounting  frustration 
of   waging  an   expensive,   unpopular,   bloody 

and  unwlnnable  war — year  In  and  year  out 

in  a  faraway  land  where  our  national  Inter- 
est is  hard  to  define,  let  alone  locate.  Is  It 
any  wonder  that  our  military  and  political 
leaders — who  have  staked  their  reputations 
on  assurances,  first  of  victory  and  then  of 
"Vletnamlzation" — want  to  pull  off  one  more 
spectacular  operation?  Especially  one  that — 
who  knows — might  vindicate  them  at  last? 
Never  mind  public  opinion  at  home  or 
abroad.  Never  mind  the  coat  In  blood  and 
treasure.  Never  mind  the  peasants  in  the 
villages  of  Laos:  They  have  now  become  as 
expendable  as  their  brothers  in  Cambodia 
and  Vietnam  Hell,  our  B-63s  have  already 
given  parte  of  Laos  the  works;  and  by  now  It 
should  make  little  difference  to  the  poor 
wretches  who  live  In  these  places  whether 
they  are  machlnegunned  in  ditches  or 
bombed  from  the  skies. 
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American  troop  involvement  In  Vietnam  by 
the  end  at  the  year. 

At  his  next  press  conference,  the  President 
could  simply  announce  that  we  have  long 
slnoe  discharged  whatever  obligation  we  had 
to  the  Saigon  generals;  that  this  Is  and  al- 
ways  was  their  war.  not  ours;  and  that  our 
objective — to  beef  up  their  army — has  been 
achieved. 

As  commander-in-chief  he  could  then  an- 
nounce a  complete  and  immediate  American 
withdrawal  from  Indochina.  Not  a  phase- 
out,  but  a  puU-out.  Not  Just  ground  troops 
but  naval  vessels,  aircraft,  helicopter  giin- 
shlpe,  patrol  boats,  military  advisers,  napalm 
pesticides,  everything  lethal.  And  we  would 
also  bring  home  the  hundreds  of  American 
prisoners  now  languishing  in  North  Viet- 
namese camps. 

The  Vietnamese  could  continue  their  civil 
war  if  they  wanted  to.  But  for  our  part,  we 
would  finally  stop  kUllng  innocent  people 
and  begin  taking  care  of  pressing  and  un- 
finished business  here  at  home. 

This  would  be  a  victory  worth  celebrating. 
A  victory  for  America's  best  Instincts.  A  vic- 
tory for  reason  and  humanity  and  common 
sense.  A  victory  that  the  whole  world  would 
applaud. 


EX-OOODELL    AIDE    HELPS    NDCON 
BRIDOE    GAP     IN     CONGRESS 


VICTORY  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NSW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  February  17,  1971 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  did  not  greet  the  United 
States  sponsored  Invasion  of  Laos  by 
South  Vietnam  with  the  same  vocal  out- 
rage that  met  last  spring's  venture  Into 
Cambodia.  While  President  Nixon  has 
called  this  the  silence  en  consent,  others 
have  called  it  the  silence  of  despair. 

We  can  thank  Newsday  publisher  Wil- 
liam Attwood  and  editorial  page  editor 
Bemle  Bookbinder  for  a  clearsighted  edi- 
torial February  8  which  breaks  this  si- 
lence. I  am  inserting  in  the  Rxcord  this 
editorial  which  calls  for  America  to  over- 
come the  real  enemy  .  .  .  our  own  stub- 
bom  pride  and  withdraw  immediately 
from  sponsorship  of  the  death  and  dev- 
astation of  Southeast  Asian  peoples. 


^fOTHTNa     HAS    WOaKXD 

Of  course,  this  latest  adventure  wont 
work.  Nothing  we  have  done  in  Vietnam  has 
worked.  Not  even  last  May's  "Incursion"  that 
txirned  placid  Cambodia  Into  a  slaughter- 
house. A  Reuters  news  dispatch  from  Cam- 
bodia last  week  quoted  "senior  Cambodian 
officers"  as  saying  that  "the  Viet  Cong  were 
returning  to  sanctuaries  cleared  by  South 
Vietnamese  and  US.  troops  last  summer  and 
building  new  ones  opposite  South  Vietnam." 

The  reason  things  don't  happen  as  pro- 
grammed by  the  Pentagon  Is  that  there  Is  no 
way  to  win  the  kind  of  victory  we  seek  so 
long  as  the  wUUngness  of  the  Vietnamese 
to  die  Is  greater  than  the  willingness  of 
Americans  to  kill.  (We  coxild.  technically, 
oblltera.e  Vietnam  with  nuclear  weapons  but 
would  we — and  would  that  be  victory?)  And 
after  25  years  of  fighting  to  rid  their  country 
of  foreign  troops,  the  Vietnamese  arent 
likely  to  quit  now  or  even  to  negotiate  on 
our  terms.  Time  has  always  been  on  their 
side. 

It  took  the  French  eight  years  to  learn 
that  you  cannot  subjugate  a  determined  and 
patriotic  people  by  superior  firepower.  So 
they  gave  up  trying.  But  It  has  been  10  years 
since  the  first  American  combat  death  In 
Vietnam,  and  our  government  Is  still  trying — 
250.000  American  casualties.  5,000.000,000 
tons  of  bombs  and  $106,000,000,000  later  And 
we  the  people  are  paying  this  bill— In  many 
more  costly,  corrosive  ways  than  merely  tax 
dollars. 

Victory  In  Vietnam?  It  can  yet  be  won  If 
we  face  up  to  the  fact  that  the  real  enemy 
Is  our  own  stubborn  pride.  We  don't  have  to 
admit  defeat  If  that  Is  more  than  our  col- 
lecUve  national  ego  can  stand;  but  we  can 
and  should  admit  to  making  a  mistake.  We 
can  and  should  stop  kidding  ourselves— as  we 
have  been  doing  for  10  long  bloody  years. 

It  wouldn't  be  so  hard.  Not  even  politi- 
cally. The  latest  Gallup  poll  reports  that  73 
per   cent   of  our  people   now  want   to  end 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  17.  1971 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  soon  after 
the  current  administration  took  office,  it 
selected  a  former  Western  New  York 
newspaperman  to  handle  congressional 
liaison  for  the  Department  of  Labor,  a 
job  he  handled  ably. 

William  L.  Gifford,  a  native  of  Weston, 
Corm..  and  a  graduate  of  Fordham  Uni- 
versity, was  political  reporter  for  the 
Jamestown.  NY.,  Post-Journal  before  he 
came  to  Washington  in  1959  as  adminis- 
trative assistant  to  then-Representative 
Charles  E.  Ooodell. 

Last  November,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  White  House  staff  and  Ronald  J. 
Maselka  of  the  Buffalo,  NY.,  Evening 
News  reported  on  his  new  role  as  follows: 
Bx-Oooon.L  Ama  Hmj>s  NrxoN  Bridcc  Gap  in 

CONGBESS 

(By  Ronald  J.  Maselka) 

Washinoton,  January  13— The  excite- 
ment of  working  at  the  White  House  never 
wears  off,  says  William  L.  Olfford,  a  former 
Jamestown,  N.T.,  resident,  now  a  special  as- 
sistant to  the  President. 

Mr.  Gifford,  40,  formerly  served  as  ^>eclal 
assistant  for  legislative  affairs  to  former 
Labor  Secretary  George  P.  Shultz.  Formally 
named  to  his  •36,000-a-year  White  House  post 
Nov.  13.  his  specific  assignment  currently  is 
to  handle  congressional  relations  for  the  new 
office  of  Management  Sc  Budget,  headed  by 
Mr.  Shultz. 

Installed  In  the  Executive  Office  Bldg!,  di- 
rectly adjacent  to  the  White  House,  In  a  spa- 
clous  office  once  occupied  by  Army  Gen.  John 
J.  Pershing,  Mr.  Gifford  said  part  of  the  ex- 
citement comes  from  keeping  Mr.  Shultz  In- 
formed on  legislative,  political  and  congres- 
sional affairs. 

"Say  you  give  Mr.  Shultz  a  piece  of  in- 
formation or  maybe  gossip."  Mr.  Gifford  ex- 
plained. "A  couple  of  hours  later  he  tells  you: 
'1  passed  on  what  you  told  me  to  the  Presi- 
dent*. .  You  feel  you  can  have  an  impact  on 
the  President's  thinking,  even  If  only  a 
little." 
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WOBK     TWO    HATS    IN     1970 

Mr.  Gifford  moved  to  the  White  House  at 
ICr.  ShuJtz's  request  last  summer,  and  worked 
there  in  the  mornings  and  at  the  Labor 
Dept.  In  the  afternoons  for  about  two 
months.  But  It  wasnt  only  his  relationship 
With  Mr.  Shultz  that  brought  the  move. 

"The  President  has  had  two  studies  done 
by  private  groups  on  the  effectiveness  of  con- 
gressional relations,"  Mr.  Gifford  said.  "In 
each  of  those  reports,  I  was  shown  to  be  do- 
ing the  most  effective  Job  In  terms  of  what 
the  Congress  thought.  That's  not  to  blow  my 
own  horn  but  It's  part  of  the  reason  I  am 
ben." 

While  his  duties  are  "kind  of  nebulous — 
you're  doing  everything,"  Mr.  Gifford  com- 
pared It  to  brldge-bulldlng,  saleswork  and 
"constantly  vacuuming  up  Information." 

"There's  a  constitutional  gap  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches,"  he  ex- 
plained. "We  have  to  build  a  bridge  across 
that  gap." 

KET    18    8EBVICE    TO    CONCRSS8 

Citing  his  nine  years'  service  In  the  House 
u  administrative  assistant  to  then  Rep. 
Charles  E.  Goodell  (R.,  Jamestown) ,  Mr.  OU- 
tord  added: 

"The  basis  for  the  bridge  Is  service  to 
Congress.  For  Instance,  he  estimated  he  gets 
about  60  Inquiries  a  day  from  congressional 
offices,  anything  "from  a  status  report  on 
funding  for  a  dam  . . ." 

A  record  of  prompt,  reliable  service,  es- 
tabllshee  a  rapport  for  seeking  to  enlist  mem- 
bers' support  for  admlnlstratlon-backed  leg- 
islation. 

Besides  his  departmental  experience  at  the 
labor  Dept.  in  196»-70,  Mr.  Gifford  credits 
his  success  to  the  experience  on  legislation, 
pc.ltlcs  and  representation  problems  be 
gained  as  Mr.  Goodell's  aide. 

Asked  if  the  President  knows  he  worked  for 
Mr.  Ooodell,  who  as  a  senator  opposed  many 
administration  policies,  Mr.  Gifford  added: 
"He  knows.  I  went  through  the  receiving 
Un;  with  Sen.  and  Mrs.  Ooodell  at  the  Christ- 
mas reception  the  President  had  here  last 
month  for  the  Congress." 

NOT   FIRST    NAME    YET 

While  he  regularly  attends  staff  meetings — 
usually  eight  or  10  people,  two  or  three  times 
a  week — with  the  President,  Mr.  Gifford 
acknowledged  he  is  not  yet  on  a  first-name 
basis  with  Mr.  Nixon. 

"I  think  I've  detected  a  more  increased 
glimmer  of  recognition,"  he  smiled. 

What's  he  get  asked?  "The  President  might 
say  I  v-ant  to  know  what  the  Senate  thinks 
about  such  and  such,'  "  Mr.  Gifford  said. 

The  average  week-day  of  finding  those 
answers  begins  for  Mr.  Gifford  at  7:30  AM, 
where  he  goes  through  the  mall,  and  later 
•tten-'s  a  staff  meeting  of  about  20  top  aides. 

"The  main  purpose  of  that  usually  Is  for 
each  of  us  to  say  whether  we  personally  know 
anything  that  anyone  else  In  the  White 
Hours  should  be  aware  of,"  he  said. 

From  8  AM  until  8:30  PM,  when  he  geta 
home,  the  schedule  varies.  It  could  be  at- 
tending meetings  of  the  President's  Do- 
mestic Council,  where  Is  the  "only  one  ori- 
ented towards  the  congress,"  or  visiting  mem- 
bers on  Capitol  HUI.  Mr.  Olfford  said  he  also 
usually  works  half  a  day  Saturday. 

ACCENT    ON    BtJDCET    ISSUKS 

The  Office  of  Management  &  Budget,  which 
replaced  the  old  Budget  Bureau,  oversees  and 
evaluates  all  federal  programs  In  cabinet  level 
departments.  As  the  OMB  congressional  liai- 
son man,  Mr.  Gifford  expects  to  oe  working 
most  on  explaining  budgetary  Issues  and 
government  reorganization  and  revenue 
sharing  proposals  to  Congress  in  the  months 
ahead. 

"It's  like  trying  to  sell  things,"  he  said. 
"We  try  to  convince  people  on  the  merits  that 
these  are  good  proposala." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Pointing  out  that  be  always  carries  a  lit- 
tle radio  with  a  20-mlle  range  that  enables 
the  White  House  switchboard  to  contact  him, 
Mr.  Gifford  chuckled:  "It  can  be  a  little  em- 
barrassing when  this  thing  blares;  'Mr.  Gif- 
ford. Call  the  switchboard.'  " 

While  his  wife,  the  former  Marlon  MUettl 
of  Jamestown,  and  their  three  children  take 
his  White  House  move  in  stride,  Mr.  Gif- 
ford said:  "If  the  children  say  my  father 
works  for  the  P>re8ident,  most  kids  don't  be- 
lieve them." 

But  his  son,  BUly,  9,  was  "the  star  of  the 
show  and  tell  i>erlod"  In  school  one  day.  It 
seems  he  was  displaying  the  hand  Mrs.  Nixon 
shook  when  the  Glfforda  were  among  the 
crowd  welcoming  the  President  back  from 
Romania. 


WILBUR  J.  COHENS  "ESSENTIAL 
PROVISIONS  OF  A  NATIONAL 
HEALTH    INSURANCE    PROGRAM' 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  17,  1971 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hon.  Wilbur 
J.  Cohen,  dean,  school  of  education,  the 
University  of  Michigan,  formerly  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
recently  wrote  concerning  a  universal  na- 
tional health  Insurance  plan  in  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal: 

ESSENTIAI.   PEOVISIONS   OF  A   NATIONAL  HXALTH 

Insurance  Pbogram 
(By  WUbtir  J.  Cohen) 

The  adoption  of  a  universal  national 
health  Insurance  plan  Is  a  necessary  and  in- 
evitable development  for  the  decade  of  the 
Seventies.  Such  a  plan  would  cover  a  major 
portion  of  medical  costs  for  everyone  In  the 
nation  from  birth  to  death — the  rich  and  the 
poor;  the  employed  and  the  unemployed; 
those  In  middle-Incomes  and  those  In  middle 
age:  those  who  live  In  urban  areas  and  those 
who  live  In  rural  areas;  those  working  for 
large  corporation  or  small  businesses  or  who 
are  self-employed. 

The  following  are  the  essential  elements  of 
a  feasible  national  health  Insurance  plan 
covering  a  wide  range  of  medical  services: 

1.  Breaking  the  harrier  between  the  paying 
for  health  care  and  eligibility  for  service.  We 
must  create  a  system  where  the  Individual  is 
not  forced  to  meet  the  total  cost  of  health 
care  at  one  particular  time.  The  use  of  an 
Insurance  system  allows  the  Individual  to  pay 
for  medical  services  while  working  so  that 
financial  considerations  are  not  a  major  prob- 
lem during  Illness. 

2.  Requiring  the  government  to  contribute 
part  of  the  cost.  This  would  enable  Individ- 
uals without  Incomes  or  with  low  incomes  to 
receive  equal  access  to  health  services  on  the 
same  basis  as  those  with  more  adequate  in- 
comes. Thus,  the  stigma  of  poverty  and  wel- 
fare would  be  removed  from  the  medical  care 
system. 

3.  Requiring  the  employer  to  pay  part  of 
the  coats  of  health  care  so  the  immediate  fi- 
nancial burden  is  not  so  great  on  the  indi- 
vidual. Good  health  Is  a  valuable  asset  for 
the  employer  as  well  as  the  employee.  This 
fact  has  been  recognized  by  many  employers 
who  today  are  contributing  to  the  private 
health  Insurance  protection  of  their  employ- 
ees and  their  families.  It  Is  something  which 
should  be  extended  to  the  general  workmg 
population. 

4.  Assuring  that  eliffibility  for  service 
would  be  determined  by  Federal  rules.  The 
operation  of  a  medical  insurance  program  by 
the  Federal  government  would  Insure  that 
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all  persons  would  receive  the  same  benefits, 
be  eligible  under  the  same  standards,  and 
be  required  to  contribute  on  the  same  basis 
no  matter  where  they  live  in  the  United 
States.  A  Federally  administered  program 
would  also  assure  an  Individual  of  a  fair 
bearing  on  matters  in  dispute  before  a  Fed- 
eral agency  and  an  appeal  for  Judicial  review 
by  Federal  courts.  Thus,  due  process  and 
equal  treatment  would  be  assured  every  in- 
dividual irrespective  of  his  color  age,  sex, 
education  or  backgrouiul. 

5.  Providing  for  new,  inruivative,  econom- 
ical arid  efficient  methods  of  oiganizing  and 
delivering  medical  care.  Financial  Incentives 
ahotUd  be  provided  for  expanding  ambula- 
tory and  outpatient  care,  improving  emer- 
gency services  and  group  practice  plans  and 
salary  and  capitation  plans.  Funds  should 
also  be  provided  to  allow  for  experimenta- 
tion with  different  models  of  medical  care  so 
that  new  procedures  for  allocating  scarce 
medical  resotirces  may  be  discovered. 

6.  Providing  for  expansion  of  preventive 
medical  techniques.  The  scope  of  coverage  of 
medical  services  must  be  broad.  At  the  same 
time  It  must  be  recognised  that  not  every 
element  of  medical  service  can  be  provided  In 
unlimited  quantity.  Multl-phaslc  screening, 
periodic  examinations,  and  community  spon- 
sored coordinated  plans  for  health,  education, 
family  planning,  nutrition  and  enviromen- 
tal  concerns  should  be  supported  and  encour- 
aged. The  most  economical  and  humane 
method  of  dealing  with  Illness  is  to  prevent 
Its  occurrence.  Medical  research  must  con- 
tinue to  be  encouraged  and  supported  and 
undoubtedly  will  have  a  tremendous  impact 
on  changes  In  services,  costs,  and  arrange- 
ments. 

7.  Encouraging  and  accelerating  plans  for 
effective  increasing  health  personnel.  Finan- 
cial Incentives  should  be  provided  for  ex- 
panding the  training  of  more  physicians, 
nurses,  dentists  and  other  health  personnel 
Including  physicians'  assistants,  aides,  tech- 
nicians and  allied  health  personnel.  Methods 
mxist  be  developed  which  will  provide  for 
the  most  effective  use  of  para-medlcal  per- 
sonnel so  that  doctors,  dentists  and  nurses 
can  devote  their  full  attention  to  their  re- 
spective professional  tasks.  Particular  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  encouraging  more 
black  persons  and  individuals  from  other 
minority  groups  to  be  trained,  and  for  more 
women  to  have  opportunities  to  participate 
In  the  delivery  of  servloes. 

8.  Providing  opportunities  for  the  various 
groups  in  society  to  play  a  significant  role 
in  policy  formulation  and  administration  of 
the  health  system.  Health  care  Is  too  impor- 
tant to  be  the  sole  province  of  any  one  pro- 
fessional group  no  matter  how  well  trained 
or  well  Intentloned.  Therefore,  mechanisms 
must  be  developed  where  concerned  parties — 
employers,  labor  unions,  and  the  consumer 
himself  can  make  a  contribution  in  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  money  to  be  spent,  the 
efficiency  of  care,  the  priorities  to  be  met 
first,  and  a  host  of  administrative,  psychologi- 
cal and  procedural  factors  essential  to  good 
health.  This  involvement  must  be  present  at 
all  levels  of  the  health  care  system — at  the 
local,  regional  and  national  levels. 

9.  Assuring  health  personnel  reasonable 
compensation,  opportunity  for  professional 
practice,  advancement,  and  the  exercise  of 
humanitarian  and  social  responsibility.  The 
various  components  In  a  national  health  In- 
surance program  shoiild  be  designed  so  as  to 
foeter  the  highest  quality  of  medical  care 
with  individual  and  group  reeponsibUity  for 
initiative,  advancement,  and  a  sense  of  crea- 
tive and  social  responsdblUty. 

10.  Encouraging  effective  professional  par- 
ticipation in  the  formulation  of  guidelines, 
standards,  rules,  regulations,  forms,  proce- 
dures and  organization.  There  should  be 
widespread  particlpatlMi  by  all  health  per- 
sonnel in  the  formulation  of  policy  at  every 
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level  of  aidinlnlgtratlon.  A  cooperative  sense 
of  participation  should  be  foetered  which 
would  oreroome  hier«rchlcsl  oonald«r«ilona 
and  Individual  distinctions  based  on  Income, 
education  and  preatlge.  The  Importance  of 
professional  and  administrative  competence 
must  be  fostered  and  encouraged. 

11.  Fostering  a  pluraliatic  system  of  ad- 
minUtnXioiti.  There  are  widely  difTarlng  Ideas 
in  the  different  paru  of  the  United  States 
and  among  different  groups  as  to  how  m«dl- 
cal  care  should  be  administered.  As  science 
and  technology  continue  to  develop  new 
methods  of  dlasnoels  and  treatment,  as  new 
drugs  are  developed,  and  as  new  systems  to 
delivery  of  care  are  eetabllshed.  we  should  be 
willing  to  adapit  our  arrangements  to  new 
needs  and  new  opportunities.  We  must  be 
open  to  the  development  of  different  meth- 
ods of  treatment  and  new  forma  of  medlc&l 
care  organization.  It  Is  essential  that  Tarlo^M 
procedures  be  tried  so  that  we  can  evaluate 
which  methods  prove  to  be  the  most  effective 
for  different  types  of  situations  and  chang- 
ing conditions.  There  must  be  opportunities 
for  Institutional  self-renewal. 

la.  RecognixiTtg  adminiatrative  reality  and 
administrative  competence.  National  health 
Insurance  Is  not  a  panacea  for  all  the  prob- 
lems of  medical  care.  The  continued  Increase 
In  demand  for  medical  services  while  the 
increase  In  suptply  remains  inelastic  will  cer- 
tainly create  Increasing  price  and  cost  pres- 
sures for  the  foreseeable  future.  Changes  In 
organization,  delivery,  and  access  to  services 
will  not  occur  overnight.  Changes  In  medical 
school  curricula,  admissions,  and  orientation 
will  take  time.  The  administrative  Implemen- 
tation of  all  these  components  will  be  dif- 
ficult and  errors  of  Judgment  will  occur  in- 
evitably. 

Meanwhile,  we  must  make  a  more  effective 
effort  to  distribute  medical  services  In  a  more 
rational  socially  conscious  manner  than  at 
present.  National  health  Insurance  !s  a  mech- 
anism to  focus  our  planning  and  our  priori- 
ties for  a  more  Intelligent  distribution  of 
the  miracles  of  medical  science  to  the  mil- 
lions of  our  people.  Medical  needs  are  al- 
most infinitely  expansible.  Medical  services 
are  a  scarce  resource.  The  allocation  of  scarce 
resources  to  priority  needs  involves  planning, 
Judgment,  administrative  capacity,  and  self- 
res  tralnts. 


JOHN  J.  Mcmullen  receives 

AWARD  POSTHUMOUSLY 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

or    MAXTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  17,  1971 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  late 
John  J.  McMullen  was  one  of  the  out- 
standing citizens  of  western  Maryland. 
Recently,  the  Cumberland  Dapper  Dan 
Club  presented  the  Henrietta  Schwarzen- 
bach  Civic  Service  Award  to  John  Mc- 
Mullen.  His  son.  Hugh,  accepted  the 
award  for  his  late  father. 

John  J.  McMullen,  a  native  of  Ciim- 
berland.  Md.,  was  68  at  the  time  of  his 
death  last  April  6  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hos- 
pital in  Baltimore.  He  served  as  publisher 
and  later  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Times  &  Alleganian  Co.  He  also  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Upper  Potomac  River 
Commission  since  1939  tmd  as  a  member 
of  the  State  roads  commission  for  more 
than  10  years  including  a  stint  as  chair- 
man. He  had  served  on  the  Maryland 
Postwar  Planning  and  Development 
Commission,  as  chairman  of  the  Alle- 
gany County  Democratic  State  Central 
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Committee,  and  as  a  director  of  the  Alle- 
gany County  League  for  Crippled  Child- 
ren and  the  Sacred  Heart  Hoepital. 

John  McMuUen's  many  contributions 
to  the  State  of  Maryland  and  his  home 
area  of  western  Maryland  are  a  tribute 
to  a  great  man.  He  alwasrs  shunned  pub- 
licity, but  no  man  deserves  the  Schwar- 
zenbach  Award  more  than  he. 


REPORT    ON    THE    AMERICAN 
INDIAN 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  STEELE 

or    CONNECTICT7T 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  17,  1971 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  written  about  the  plight  of  the 
American  Indian  One  of  my  constitu- 
ents. Miss  Christina  Camp,  recently  re- 
turned from  an  extensive  stay  with  the 
Navajos  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  Her 
conmients,  printed  by  the  Hartford 
Courant  on  Pebniar>'  7,  1971,  may  prove 
of  considerable  interest  to  my  colleagues : 
Notes  or  a  Photocraphu  Living  Wrra  thi 
Navajos 

(By  Christina  Camp) 

Recently  much  has  been  written  and 
broadcast  about  the  American  Indian.  Do 
these  words  reflect  the  conscience  of  a  nation 
which  Is  truly  concerned  for  the  social  and 
economic  well-being  of  our  native  Ameri- 
cans? I  was  disturbed  by  the  tragic  situations 
I  had  read  about — the  high  mortality  rate 
of  the  Indians,  high  unemployment;  Incomes 
averaging  only  $1,600  a  year.  Depressing 
truths!  I  decided  to  go  to  the  reservation  and 
draw  my  own  conclusions. 

Surprisingly,  it  Is  not  easy  to  find  full- 
time  volunteer  work  in  this  country.  In  Jan- 
uary, I  started  writing  foundations,  missions, 
agencies — assuming  that  a  "concerned,  in- 
terested" person  would  be  needed  In  the 
many  underprivileged  areas  throtighout  the 
United  States.  I  soon  realized  by  lack  of 
response  In  many  cases  and  polite  refusals 
In  others  that  the  Indians  were  reluctant  to 
bring  volunteers  into  reservations.  Their  at- 
titude was  a  surprise  to  me — one  which  I  did 
not  actually  understand  until  after  I  bad 
lived  on  the  reservation  among  them. 

In  mid-May  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
Oanado  Presbyterian  Mission  in  Arizona. 
Their  reply  stated  that  the  school  had  re- 
evaluated their  program  and  was  changing 
from  a  four-year  high  school  to  a  center  for 
high  school  grsMluates  who  want  to  continue 
their  education  but  were  not  prepared  for 
college.  Oanado  Learning  Center  needed  ez- 
posiire  and  publicity  to  Inform  the  Navajos 
and  other  Indian  students  of  the  newly-de- 
veloped programs.  My  Job,  as  photographer, 
was  to  take  pictures  to  be  used  in  a  new 
catalog. 

I  happily  accepted  the  opportunity  and  ar- 
rived in  Oallup,  New  Mexico,  In  mid-June. 
Oanado  Mission  appeared  in  direct  contrast 
to  the  surrounding  desolate  land.  It  Is  a 
green,  shaded  complex  of  about  62  buildings 
approximately  60  miles  northwest  of  Oallup. 
Oanado  Mission  began  Its  ministry  to  the 
Navajo  people  about  70  years  ago.  Many 
changes  have  taken  place  especially  In  the 
past  couple  of  years  The  most  Influential  Is 
Project  Hope  which  assumed  administrative 
and  operative  responsibility  of  the  original 
Sage  Memorial  Hospital.  D\uing  June  I  set 
up  a  darkroom  and  began  photogra(4ilng. 
(Indians  are  repelled  by  people  photograph- 
ing them,  so  it  la  important  that  you  gain 
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their  trust  and  acceptance  flrst.)  It  was  a 
somewhat  disillusioning  experience  for  me 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  Mission  had  few 
people — most  of  whom  were  belegonas 
(Navajo  word  meaning  "white"). 

In  many  respects  the  Mission  seemed  to  be 
a  contradiction  from  what  It  proposed  to 
stand  for.  Oanado.  like  many  Missions 
throughout  our  Indian  Reservations,  has  a 
history  of  Implementing  cultvtral  genocide. 
I  talked  to  a  Navajo  who  was  In  the  area 
looking  for  a  Job.  He  told  me  of  his  life  as  a 
student  at  the  Mission  about  40  years  ago. 
One  story  described  how  the  teachers  would 
make  the  boys  put  dresses  on  every  time  they 
heard  them  speak  their  native  language!  Of 
course,  attitudes  and  policies  have  Improved 
since  then,  but  It's  taken  too  long.  Only  this 
past  year,  when  the  administration  at  Oanado 
changed,  did  they  change  their  policy  of 
compulsory  Bible  class  and  dally  chapel. 
Past  phUoaophy  was  to  eradicate  the  Navajo 
culture. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  gain  Interest  and 
confidence  In  the  new  program  for  Oanado 
Learning  Center  but  It  takes  much  more  than 
words  and  promises  to  break  down  the  bar- 
riers which  have  widened  the  gap  between 
the  tree-shaded  building  of  the  Mission  and 
the  barren  land  beyond. 

Oanado  Learning  Center  seems  to  be 
headed  In  the  right  direction.  TTie  new  pro- 
gram will  provide  post-secondary  educational 
opportunities  and  community  educational 
benefits  for  the  Navajo  people  and  other 
Interested  Indians.  The  Ideas  are  good,  but 
Oanado  is  having  diiflculty  In  gaining  sup- 
port from  the  Navajos. 

The  problem  Is  basic  among  moat  of  the 
schools  on  the  reservation — there  Is  a  lack 
of  communication.  Regardless  of  the  pro- 
posals made,  there  must  be  more  dialogue 
and  Interaction  between  the  white  man  and 
Indian. 

The  Navajo  wants  to  receive  an  education 
and  become  trained,  but  he  cannot  bring 
himself  to  do  so  only  on  white  man's  terms 
and  through  white  man's  means.  The  prob- 
lems being  at  pre-school  age.  ONEO,  Office  of 
Navajo  Economic  Opportunity,  has  pre-school 
programs  throughout  the  reservation.  The 
children  often  come  from  100  or  more  miles 
away  to  find  themself  with  a  white  teacher 
who  knows  little  about  the  Navajo  ways. 
There  are  some  children  who  have  been  ex- 
posed to  the  white  man.  but  the  majority 
cannot  relate  to  the  new  foreign  language 
and  life-style.  PVom  the  flrst  moment  on.  It 
Is  the  teacher's  responsibility  to  gain  the  con- 
fidence and  understanding  of  the  children. 
This  can  be  done  only  if  the  teacher  has  a 
real  understanding  of  the  Indian  ways  and 
cultural  differences.  If  the  Anglo  makes  the 
effort  to  understand  the  thinking  and  ways 
of  the  people — communication  would  become 
much  broader.  FYom  there,  the  teacher  will 
have  a  greater  ability  to  offer  courses  In  the 
Indian'.s  native  culture  and  history.  Another 
needed  development  Is  the  offering  of  courses 
In  Indian  studies  within  the  schools.  Instead 
of  the  old  theory  of  repressing  the  Indian 
c  tlture  and  language,  the  schools  must  en- 
courage Indian  Interest  and  pride  for  their 
own  background. 

Although  I  spent  a  limited  time  at  Oanada 
Mission.  I  observed  these  basic  faults.  The 
school  Is  being  administered  and  taught  by 
Anglos,  with  only  a  few  Navajos  taking  part 
in  the  new  program. 

They  do  not  Bp)eak  Navajo,  nor  are  they 
offering  much  in  Indian  studies.  But  their 
worst  mistake  is  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
getting  to  the  grassroots  and  giving  any 
understanding  of  the  new  Improved  program. 
Diagrams,  blueprints,  curriculum,  means 
nothing  to  the  Indians  without  the  mutual 
or  reciprocal  action  between  the  Mission  and 
'i'he  People!  The  Intentions  of  the  white 
people  at  Oanada  Mission  are  good,  but  they 
must  be  more  open  to  the  Ideas  of  the  peo- 
ple they  hope  to  serre. 
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Ideally,  the  schools  throughout  the  reaer- 
Tttlon  shovild  be  controlled  by  the  Indians 
UiBinselves.  Hopefully,  such  a  trend  will  de- 
i«lop  with  the  Ramah  Navajo  School  in  New 
jfBXlco  as  a  model.  This  is  the  flrst  Indian- 
operated  school  In  the  United  States.  They 
ire  going  throtigh  growing-pains,  but  there 
is  confidence  among  the  people  that  an  In- 
dian-operated school  will  be  the  answer  to 
many  of  the  problems  existing  on  the  Reser- 
Tttlon. 

After  finishing  my  photography  Job  at 
Oanada,  I  left  for  Crystal,  northwest  of  Oal- 
lup, New  Mexico.  I  was  offered  the  opportu- 
nity to  herd  sheep  for  Mrs.  Ruth  Polaoca  on 
ber  ranch — at  last  I  had  a  chance  to  reaUy 
gain  an  understanding  of  the  people  and 
Uielr  ways.  I  was  offered  the  chance  by 
Kstheryn,  Mrs.  Polacca's  daughter,  who 
vorks  in  Ft.  Defiance  for  the  BIA  In  adult 
education.  Mrs.  Ruth  Polacca  is  on  the  Tribal 
Oo\mcil  but  continues  to  run  a  ranch  having 
ibout  eighty  sheep,  twenty  cattle,  and  a  few 
borses.  She  lives  In  a  TertUe  area  very  differ- 
ent from  most  of  the  reservation  which  Is 
eroded,  barren  land.  Katheryn  lives  up  the 
dirt  road,  near  the  lake  where  her  brother 
built  her  house.  Both  houses  have  electricity 
tod  running  water — a  luxury  for  many  In- 
dians on  the  reservation.  My  Job  as  sheep 
herder  was  actually  done  by  two  sheep  dogs 
who  knew  the  land  better  than  I.  Instead, 
I  Just  led  them  up  the  mountain,  then  cor- 
ralled them  at  night.  The  first  few  weeks  I 
was  there  I  mainly  drove  for  Mrs.  Polacca. 
We  went  to  different  Chapter  Houses 
throughout  the  reservation.  She  had  a  pick- 
up but  no  license  and  she  had  to  supervise 
the  different  precincts  for  the  upcoming  elec- 
tion of  tribal  chairman. 

I  enjoyed  this  because  It  gave  me  an  op- 
portunity to  see  parts  of  the  vast  14,450,369 
acres  of  the  reservation.  My  flrst  re«ictlon 
was — How  do  these  people  survive  on  such 
barren,  eroded  land?  Bumping  over  the  dirt 
roads,  looking  from  side  to  side — miles  and 
more  miles  of  desolation !  I  later  learned  and 
felt  that  the  spirit  of  the  people  is  what 
keeps  them  alive  and  happy. 

Mrs.  Polacca  and  the  men  who  worked 
for  her  made  me  feel  very  much  at  home. 
Mrs.  Polacca  accepted  me  as  'one  of  her 
own."  By  listening  and  observing.  It  did  not 
take  long  to  feel  deep  respect  for  The  People. 
Mrs,  Polacca,  at  75  years,  is  a  very  active, 
strong  woman;  she  attributes  this  to  years 
of  hard  work.  This  is  true  with  most  Nava- 
jos; their  lilstory  is  a  continuous  struggle — 
most  hardships  were  brought  on  by  the  white 
men's  efforts  to  assimilate  the  Navajo.  But 
the  Navajos  have  survived  our  oppressions 
and  seemed  to  gain  greater  strength  from  It 
all. 

Their  thriving  language,  culture,  and  cus- 
toms are  proof  of  the  spiritual  depth  within 
these  people.  The  younger  generation  of 
Navajo  is  acting  and  speaking  the  pride 
within  them  and  their  determination  Is  to 
hold  on  to  the  traditions  while  they  also 
Improve  economic  conditions. 

Looking  Into  Mrs.  Polacca's  eyes,  one  can 
aense  the  years  of  hardship.  But  nothing  Is 
an  obstacle.  The  severe  climate,  over-grazed 
land,  miles  of  rugged  terrain  between  fami- 
lies, are  conditions  which  the  Navajos  have 
accepted.  Ranch  life  U  much  more  difficult 
than  I  had  imagined.  The  hours  are  long 
and  the  work  never  seems  to  be  done.  Where- 
as many  times  I  found  it  to  be  very  exert- 
ing—the Navajos  workliig  beside  me  seem  to 
be  very  much  In  harmony  with  their  work 
and  nature.  Harmony  Is  a  very  influential 
concept  among  the  Navajos — they  live  with- 
in the  harmonious  cycle  of  man  and  nature. 
It  especially  amazed  me  to  see  Mrs.  Polacca, 
about  60  years  older  than  myself,  working 
right  along  with  us.  There  is  something 
within  this  beauUful  lady  beyond  descrip- 
tion. Hers  is  the  true  strength  and  endurance 
of  the  Navajo  people  after  decades  of  for- 
nildable  odds. 
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There  are  so  many  things  which  need  to 
be  Improved  on  the  reservation.  Education, 
public  health,  the  BIA,  the  traders,  alco- 
holism— each  area  with  its  own  special  prob- 
lems. Through  my  own  observation.  I  have 
tried  to  answer  one  question — what  can  the 
white  man  do  to  help?  First  before  helping, 
I  believe  each  person  should  ask  himself  if 
It  is  to  the  Navajo's  advantage  for  me  to 
even  become  involved.  Do  they  need  me  or 
can  they  do  it  better  without  me?  Many 
people  go  to  help  the  Indians  on  the  Navajo 
Reservation.  Some  are  successful  and  are  able 
to  help  the  people — others  are  confused,  dis- 
couraged, and  frustrated.  Some  people  leave 
while  others  stay  on  to  flght  it  out!  Many 
times  the  results  are  worse  than  before  they 
came. 

I  was  told  when  I  was  flrst  looking  for 
volunteer  work  on  the  reservation  that  do- 
gooders  and  VISTA-types  are  not  wanted. 
I  did  not  understand  then,  but  I  do  now. 
Too  many  people  go  to  do  something  good 
for  the  people  but  actually  end  doing  more 
harm.  These  particular  people  do  not  un- 
derstand the  Indian  ways  and.  therefore,  have 
not  communicated  with  them. 

Katheryn  Polacca  wrote  a  report  to  the 
Teachers  in  Adult  Education  of  the  "Ways 
of  working  with  the  Navajoe  who  have  not 
learned  the  white  man's  ways"  .  . . 

"We  have  another  'Long  Walk'  ahead  of  us 
before  the  paths  of  our  cultures  merge.  There 
are  still  rough  paths,  but  as  more  of  us 
take  time  to  study,  observe,  give,  share,  and 
to  know  each  other,  perhaps  our  Intercul- 
tural  relations  will  Improve.  It  is  like  some- 
one said,  "We  need  to  walk  a  few  miles  In 
the  other  fellow's  moccasins  then  we  will 
know  how  they  feel."  This  will  help  us  to 
understand  each  other  better." 

I  look  forward  to  the  day  I  return  to  my 
Indian  family  to  learn  more  of  their  Navajo 
ways,  for  they  seem  to  have  helped  me  more 
than  I  helped  them! 


PAN  AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT 
FOUNDATION — ITS  SUCCESSES 
AND  HOPE  FOR  FUTURE 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MA6SACRUSKTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  17.  1971 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  crucial  needs  in  Latin  America  is  to 
bring  about  changes  in  income  distribu- 
tion, land  tenure  and  social  Justice. 
A  great  many  efforts  have  been  made  to 
accomplish  these  tasks,  but  few  have  been 
as  successful  as  that  undertaken  by  the 
Pan  American  Development  Foundation, 
a  private  organization  which,  In  the 
course  of  just  over  4  years,  has  assisted 
in  the  organization  of  National  Develop- 
ment Foimdations  in  15  Latin  American 
countries — all  dedicated  to  the  goal  of 
helping  people  to  help  themselves.  I  think 
that  the  story  of  the  PADF's  work  is 
truly  inspiring  and  I  wish  to  commend 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a 
speech  delivered  by  its  executive  di- 
rector, Mr.  Sy  Rotter,  on  January  7, 
before  the  Twentieth  Century  Club. 
The  text  of  the  speech  follows: 
Speech  Delivered  to  the  SOtr  Cxntitbt 
Clttb  by  Mas.  St  Rottbb 

I  am  particularly  grateful  to  you  for  this 
Invitation  to  share  with  you  some  observa- 
tions on  the  development  process  In  I^itln 
America.  These  are.  as  you  well  know,  not 
easy  times  for  advocates  of  foreign  assistance 
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efforts  in  general,  and  perhaps  as  a  result  of 
recent  social  and  economic  crises  in  Latin 
America  it  has  become  even  more  dilficult  to 
find  opportunities  to  discuss  Western  Hemi- 
sphere develoiMnent  activities.  So,  again  my 
thanks  to  you  for  this  opportunity. 

As  evidence  of  my  appreciation  I  will  de- 
part from  what  has  unfortunately  become 
the  vogue  in  such  analyses,  and  will  focus  my 
comments  on  one  of  the  successes,  not  the 
failures,  of  foreign  assistance. 

A  week  ago  I  was  sitting  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Atitlan,  high  in  the  mountalnc  of 
Ouatemala,  talking  with  a  friend  about  the 
changes  he  had  seen  among  the  Guatemalan 
Indian  population  during  the  25  years  he  had 
been  living  there.  I  told  him  about  this  talk 
which  I  was  preparing  and  asked  him  wliat  he 
thought  I  should  emphasize  without  talk- 
ing too  much  about  our  own  program.  He 
reminded  me  of  one  of  Mark  Twain's  fa- 
mous quotes,  "I  may  have  been  bom  modest 
but  it  didn't  take  me  very  long  to  grow  out 
of  that  state".  He  suggested  that  I  put  aside 
modesty  and  review  with  you  what  we  de- 
scribe as  the  only  complete  self-help  foreign 
aid  program  which  we  are  aware  of;  a  pro- 
gram In  which  the  p>eople  plan  their  own 
projects,  contribute  their  own  labor,  bor- 
row money  at  normal  commercial  interest 
rates,  pay  a  fee  for  the  administration  of  their 
loan,  and  repay  their  loan  In  pennies  p>er  day 
In  accordance  with  their  ability  and  capacity. 
This  is  what  my  friend  Sam  Oreene  refers  to 
as  the  "penny  approach  to  development." 

Now,  there  may  well  be  some  who  will 
scoff  at  my  concern  about  modesty  when  I 
speak  of  a  penny  approach  to  development, 
particularly  when  we  usually  think  about  the 
cost  of  development  in  terms  of  millions  or 
billions  of  dollars.  But  I  trust  that  after 
this  discussion  you  too  will  share  our  belief 
In  the  economic  and  social  power  inherent 
in  this  penny  philosophy. 

I  will  talk  to  them  about  the  program  ol 
the  Pan  American  Development  Foundation 
(PADF) ,  of  Its  successes  and  of  the  opportu- 
nities we  see  for  it  in  the  future,  and  equally 
Important,  I  wlU  try  to  identify  ways  in 
which  you,  as  private  citizens  and  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Twentieth  Oentury  Club,  can 
participate  with  us  in  this  effort. 

Ours  is  a  private  development  foundation. 
It  Is,  however,  affiliated  with  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  in  much  the  same 
way  as  UNICEP  is  with  the  United  Nations. 
We  have  an  independent  Board  of  Trustees 
of  leading  citizens  from  Latin  America  and 
the  United  States  and  we  derive  our  opera- 
tional funds  from  other  foundations  such 
as  Rockefeller,  RusseU  Sage,  'Hnker,  Public 
Welfare,  Sloan  and  Donner,  and  from  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  and  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 

Our  basic  purpose  Is  to  facilitate  the  in- 
volvement of  the  private  sector  In  the  devel- 
opment process  in  Latin  America  In  order  to 
accelerate  the  changes  In  income  distribu- 
tion, land  tenure,  and  social  Justice  which 
are  no  longer  debatable  as  necessary  develop- 
ment objectives.  The  limited  results  of 
government  efforts  in  this  regard  have  clearly 
established  the  need  for  this  kind  of  supple- 
mental participation  on  the  part  of  concerned 
and  knowledgeable  private  citizens. 

We  encourage  those  businessmen  and  pro- 
fessionals In  each  country  who  do  agree  with 
us  in  these  objectives  that  we  will  assist  them 
In  the  organization  of  their  own  develop- 
ment agency  If  they  in  turn  will  agree  to 
commit  some  of  their  time,  money,  and 
prestige  to  it.  We  refer  to  such  agencies  as 
National  Development  Foundations,  al- 
though In  practice  each  chooses  Its  own 
name.  In  Just  over  four  years  we  have  assisted 
in  the  organization  of  these  foundations  in 
16  Latin  American   countries. 

What  distinguishes  these  private  sector 
efforts  from  the  many  others  which  are 
stimulated   by   what    may  be   described   as 
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w»U-lnt«ntloned  outsiders?  Plrst.  they  are 
entirely  autonomous  local  agencies  whicb  are 
completely  responsible  for  tbeir  own  man- 
agement and  operational  policies.  Second, 
tb0y  obtain  tbelr  own  legal  recognition  from 
their  governments  as  non-pro&t  develop- 
ment  organizations.  And  third,  they  have 
runtime  paid  executive  directors  and  sup- 
porting staff  whoae  salaries  are  paid  through 
local  private  sector  contributions. 

While  each  of  the  foundations  reflects  the 
same  basic  organisational  approach,  there 
are  no  two  alike  in  program  characteristics. 
Bach  foundation  charts  Its  own  program  in 
accordance  with  Its  own  national  circum- 
stances and  priorities,  and  follows  the  poUcy 
guidance  of  Its  own  Board  of  Directors. 

How  do  these  foundations  function?  I  have 
stated  as  PADF's  basic  purpose  the  accelera- 
tion of  changes  in  cash  Income  distribution, 
land  tenure,  and  social  justice.  Let's  con- 
sider soma  Illustrations  of  the  way  each  of 
these  objectives  Is  approached  by  the  Na- 
tloiULl  Development  Foundations. 

During  my  recent  visit  to  Ouatemala  I  met 
with  a  group  of  farmers  In  a  small  Indian 
community.  They  proudly  showed  me  their 
fields  of  vegetables  which  they  would  soon 
be  harvesting  and  bringing  to  market  In 
Ouatemala  City.  They  regarded  themselves 
EM  extremely  fortunate  to  be  able  to  sell  their 
vegetables  at  a  good  price  and  to  earn  a  fair 
return  for  their  labor.  They  were  free,  they 
independent,  and  they  were  proud.  It 
good  to  talk  with  them  and  to  feel  the 
entbualaun  which  stems  from  such  pride. 
Two  yaars  ago,  however,  tbeir  situation  was 
far  different.  They  were  sharecroppers  than, 
living  with  their  families  in  a  form  of  eco- 
nomic slavery,  without  hope,  without  a  fu- 
ture. What  made  the  difference?  Credit  and 
technical  assistance — which,  when  blended 
with  motivation,  are  In  fact  the  basic  In- 
gredients of  all  development  efforts.  The  pro- 
vision of  eredit  and  technical  assistance  was 
the  reeponsibiUty  of  the  National  Develop- 
ment foundation.  The  motivation  which  was 
Inherent  in  the  people,  was  qulcUy  trans- 
formed through  their  new  opportiiniUes  Into 
the  reality  of  a  new  life. 

Unlike  the  traditional  methodology  of 
working  from  the  top  down,  of  putting  money 
Into  government  agencies  and  seeing  rela- 
tively little  emerge  at  the  rural  community 
level  where  the  great  majority  of  Impover- 
labed  people  exist,  the  National  Development 
Foundation  brought  Its  credit  and  technical 
aaaistance  directly  to  the  community. 

Forty-two  families  were  living  on  this  land, 
paying  93,760  a  year  in  rent  to  its  absentee 
owner — about  $90  a  year  per  fanUly.  The  local 
Foundation's  field  staff  met  with  the  leaders 
of  the  commurtlty  and  encouraged  them  to 
think  about  purchasing  the  land  with  a  loan 
from  the  Foundation.  They  were  shown  how 
they  could  apply  the  same  rental  payments 
to  a  mortgage  and  earn  a  great  deal  more 
from  the  land  throvigh  the  use  of  better  seed 
and  fertilizer  No  one  In  this  community  had 
received  credit  before  since  no  one  had  any 
MMts  of  sufficient  value  to  serve  as  a  bank 
guarantee.  The  Foundation's  representatives 
explained  that  the  moral  integrity  of  the 
community  was  the  basic  guarantee  which 
they  required  and  that  this  could  be  evi- 
denced throxigh  their  own  organizational  ef- 
forts to  develop  their  farm  and  to  repay 
their  loan. 

The  farmers  purchased  the  land  for  923.000 
through  a  combination  of  NDF  credit  and  a 
supplemental  bank  loan.  As  a  reaiUt  of  better 
farm  management  and  increased  cash  In- 
come they  will  completely  repay  their  loan  In 
a  Uttle  over  three  years.  At  that  time  they 
will  have  clear  title  to  their  land,  which  Ls 
as  impmrtant  psychologically  as  It  Is  eoo- 
nomlcally.  and  they  will  have  the  equivalent 
of  the  93.750  per  year  which  they  had  for- 
merly paid  as  rent  to  spend,  to  save,  or  to 
invest,  as  they  wish. 
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This  may  appear  to  be  a  fairly  simple  ex- 
perience. If  so.  it  Is  deceptive,  for  otherwise 
one  would  expect  to  find  a  great  many  sim- 
ilar stories.  The  fact  Is,  however,  that  because 
of  the  relative  scarcity  of  such  capital  for 
self-help  programs,  income  distribution 
within  Latin  American  countries  reflects  the 
widening  gap  as  between  rich  and  poor  na- 
tions. As  Barbara  Ward  Jackson  has  reported 
to  the  United  Nations  Development  Program, 
"There  Is  no  doubt  that  among  the  nations  of 
the  world  the  rich  are  getting  richer  and  the 
poor,  poorer.  "  Simply  stated,  the  combina- 
tion of  traditional  banking  procedures  and 
scarcity  of  "high  risk"  capital  has  made  such 
success  stories  as  I  have  Just  described  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule.  Is  there  then 
any  real  hope  for  Its  more  extensive  applica- 
tion? This  depends  upon  many  factors,  not 
the  least  of  which  Is  the  ability  of  the  local 
foundations  to  continue  to  demonstrate  the 
validity  of  the  program.  In  this  regard  the 
National  Development  Foundations  have  so 
far  proven  through  $2.S  million  in  loans 
during  the  past  four  years  to  3.G00  different 
community  groups  that  Incomes  of  subsist- 
ence farmers  could  rise  and  that  this  could 
occur  at  no  cost  to  the  Incomes  of  the 
wealthy.  In  fact,  since  all  National  Devel- 
opnient  Foundation  loans  are  immediately 
converted  into  local  purchases  and  tax  pay- 
ments, both  merchants  and  governments  ex- 
perience Increases  In  income  as  well.  In 
truth,  the  foundation  program  is  not  so 
much  an  illustration  of  redistribution  as  It  Is 
generation  of  new  wealth  With  an  Increas- 
ing volume  of  such  examples  it  Is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  banking  procedures  will  become 
less  traditional  and  government  credit  poli- 
cies more  flexible  as  new  efforts  would  be  un- 
dertaken to  encourage  greater  generation  of 
new  wealth. 

The  example  of  the  purchase  of  farm  land 
also  Ulustratee  the  second  of  our  objectives — 
to  accelerate  changes  in  the  patterns  of  land 
tenure  through  private,  non-government 
land  reform.  Recent  history  has  shown  that 
in  spite  of  good  intentions,  politically  mo- 
tivated agrarian  reform  has  generally 
achieved  leas  than  its  promise.  Indeed,  the 
architects  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  soon 
realized  that  It  was  one  thing — albeit  diffi- 
cult— to  gain  Latin  American  government 
acceptance  of  agrarian  reform  In  terms  of  re- 
distribution of  land  as  a  prerequisite  for  de- 
velopment assistance;  It  was  something  else 
to  see  it  actually  Implemented,  for  such 
agrarian  reform  usually  meant  government 
expropriation  with  payment  in  delayed 
bonds.  Landowners  and  their  congressional 
colleagues  have  demonstrated  very  effective 
counter  pressures  to  such  schemes  and  as  a 
consequence  relatively  little  land  of  any 
value  has  actually  been  passed  on  to  poor 
farmers  by  government  decree. 

Within  the  realistic  constraints  of  limited 
private  bank  flnanclng,  the  PADF's  approach 
represents  what  we  believe  to  be  a  practical 
and  effective  supplement  to  government  re- 
form programs,  but  one  which  can  neverthe- 
less be  expanded  through  enlightened  gov- 
ernment policy  directives.  One  example  of 
such  a  policy  Is  the  U.S.  Oovernment's  re- 
cent adoption  of  a  guarantee  authority  which 
encourages  private  banks  In  Latin  America  to 
lend  to  cooununity  groups  who  would  not 
otherwise  have  access  to  commercial -rate 
credit.  Through  the  fotmdatlon  program  the 
farm  land  owner  Is  paid  Immediately  In  cash 
for  the  value  of  his  farm.  As  a  guarantee,  In 
addition  to  that  of  the  moral  integrity  of  the 
community,  the  foundation  or  private  bank 
which  extends  the  credit  can  if  appropriate 
take  the  mortgage  to  the  land  or  the  crop  to 
be  produced. 

Would  poor  farmers  paying  rent  as  share- 
croppers be  willing  to  reapply  their  rental 
payments  to  ownership?  Do  we  really  have  to 
ask  such  a  question?  Why,  then,  tsnt  there 
more  land  purcbaMd  In  this  manner  by  poor 
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farmers?  Again  the  problems  have  been  re- 
lated more  to  tradition  than  to  distrust,  for 

until  very  recently  the  business  community 

Latin  as  well  as  North  American — was  only 
Interested  In  oaaklng  protlts  at  the  least  pos- 
sible risk.  Then  too  there  were  until  a  vary 
few  years  ago  no  private  sector  foundations 
to  extend  credit  to  economically  marginal 
people.  Both  conditions  are,  however,  chang- 
ing, and  changing  rapidly. 

To  quote  from  David  Rockefeller  In  his  re- 
cent speech  to  the  most  Important  U.S.  cor- 
porate Investors  In  Latin  America,  "I  believe 
we  must  respond  to  current  events  In  Latin 
America  with  a  truly  new  revolution,  one  of 
thought  and  determination  that  Individual 
human  dignity  can  be  attained  through  an 
awakened  and  responsible  business  system, 
which  will,  because  It  must,  put  our  corpora- 
tions directly  into  the  forefront  of  securing 
that  dignity.  If  we  do  not  respond,  who  will? 
We  have  urged  our  companies  to  recognize 
and  to  accept  longer  range  goals  In  their 
Latin  American  operations,  goals  which  In- 
clude social  as  well  as  economic  benefits. 
Each  business  entity  of  the  private  sector 
within  a  country,  regardless  of  form  or  own- 
ership, has  a  responsibility  not  only  to  op- 
erate profitably  but  also  to  operate  In  the 
best  Interest  of  society  and  Its  development." 
That  was  David  Rockefeller,  one  month  ago, 
at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Council  of  the 
Americas. 

However,  the  reality  facing  the  National 
Development  Foundations  In  their  efforts  to 
greatly  expand  their  loan  programs  is  their 
limited  loan  fxind  capacity.  I  should  explain 
that  the  foundations  obtain  their  loan  fimds 
from  two  basic  sources — through  local  con- 
tributions from  their  own  private  sector, 
and  through  one-to-one  miatchlng  loans 
from  the  Pan  American  Development  Foun- 
dfttlon.  That  Is.  for  every  dollar  contributed 
to  the  local  foundation  through  Its  private 
sector,  the  PADF  lends  a  dollar  at  low  In- 
terest rate  lor  a  twenty  year  period.  This 
combination  of  local  equity  and  borrowed 
capital  Is  loaned  to  community  groups  at 
the  usual  bank  Interest  rates  that  apply  In 
each  country. 

The  PADF  has  received  91.25  million  in 
loans  and  grants  from  AID  during  the  past 
four  years  which  has  served  as  Its  matching 
fund  reeource.  All  of  this,  however,  has  been 
loaned  to  local  foundations  and  we  are  over 
92.0  million  behind  what  the  Latins  have 
raised.  Mr.  Oalo  Plaza,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  PADF,  has  pubHcly 
described  this  response  by  the  Latin  Amer- 
loan  private  sector  as  both  outstanding  and 
unique  for  It  Is  the  only  program  he  has 
ever  seen  In  which  the  Latin  share  of  the 
partnership  has  been  so  reedlly  subscribed. 
We  do  hope — and  are  working  hard  to  as- 
sure— that  the  foundations  will  receive  ad- 
ditional loan  and  grant  funds  from  the  fu- 
ture Inter-Amerloan  Social  Development  In- 
stitute as  well  as  through  the  Inter-Amerl- 
can  Development  Bank  and  the  Agency  for 
International  Development. 

Still  another  Indication  of  change  In  the 
business  of  making  credit  available  to  the 
poor  Is  seen  In  the  previously  Indicated 
amendment  to  the  United  States  Foreign 
Assistance  Act.  Inaugurated  this  year  the 
"snukU  loan  guarantee  program"  v^as  de- 
signed as  a  pilot  project  for  application  in 
Ave  Latin  American  countries.  TTie  program 
will  allow  private  banks  to  lend  to  com- 
munity groups  to  encourage  land  purchase 
and  other  self-help  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment programs  with  up  to  76%  of  the 
value  of  each  loan  guaranteed  by  the  United 
States  Oovemment  with  a  26%  overall  guar- 
antee for  each  bank's  portfolio  of  such  loans. 
We  estimate  that  as  much  as  92.0  million  may 
be  loaned  In  auateouila  and  Honduras  alone 
by  private  banks  during  the  next  two  years 
under  this  guarantee  program — credit  that 
will  go  directly  to  poor  people. 
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And  still  another  Indication  of  change  can 
be  seen  In  the  growing  Interest  of  U.S.  foun- 
dations in  applying  some  small  portion  of 
their  endowment  as  a  guarantee  with  the 
National  Development  Foundations  so  that 
they  can  obtain  still  additional  bank  credit 
for  community  groups. 

These  Illustrations  underscore  our  belief 
that  concern  for  changing  current  land  ten- 
ure practices  need  not  be  the  sole  preroga- 
tive of  governments — ours  or  theirs.  There 
is  Indeed  a  great  opportunity  for  involve- 
ment by  the  private  sector,  through  their 
own  development  foundations,  to  pioneer  for 
governments  those  policies  and  procedures 
which  governments  could  then  amplify  to 
encourage  Improvements  In  the  Income  and 
life  style  of  currently  poor  people. 

The  third  objective  of  the  PADF  program  Is 
directed  toward  achieving  social  Justice  for 
the  poor.  This  Is  unquestionably  a  basic 
government  responsibility,  but  again  there 
Is  a  clear  opportunity  for  citizen  participa- 
tion at  all  levels  to  supplement  and  give  di- 
rection to  government  action.  We  can  observe 
In  this  regard  that  government  programs  are 
generally  and  realistically  directed  toward 
providing  services  for  people  In  response  to 
their  demands.  The  danger,  however,  particu- 
larly in  lesser  developed  countries,  to  the 
perpetuation  and  deepening  of  people's  de- 
pendence on  government  action  is  the  con- 
current and  consequent  loss  of  the  ability  for 
Individuals  to  express  their  own  responsi- 
bilities. It  Is  the  purpose  of  the  National  De- 
velopment Foundations  to  supplement  gov- 
ernment services  by  encouraging  self-help  ef- 
forts through  which  poor  people  have  the 
opportunity  to  exercise  their  Independence  to 
make  those  basic  economic  and  social  de- 
cisions which  will  In  fact  begin  to  influence 
their  lives.  In  addition  to  greater  cash  In- 
come, which  derives  from  most  foundation- 
community  loans,  the  subjective  and  often 
Intangible  rettim  In  the  enhanced  dignity  of 
the  people  Involved  In  their  own  self-help 
efforts  Is  not  to  be  denied.  As  Important  as 
the  seed,  fertilizer,  and  other  tangible  as- 
sets provided  through  the  loans  is  the  op- 
portunity provided  for  self-motivation  and 
self-determination. 

One  of  the  principles  of  the  Charter  of 
Punu  del  Este — the  Magna  Carta  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress — is  that  help  will  come  to 
those  who  help  themselves.  I»re8ldent  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon  has  repeatedly  endorsed  this 
principle  and  has  established  it  as  the  moral 
bedrock  for  future  aid  programs  under  his 
Administration.  Bipartisan  as  well  as  non- 
partisan political  endorsement  of  his  posi- 
tion has  certainly  substantiated  Its  popular 
appeal. 

Although  social  justice  in  the  context  of 
this  discussion  Is  based  upon  respect  for 
and  facilitation  of  Individual  responsibility, 
we  see  two  fMxies  conspiring  to  prevent  Its 
attainment  by  the  great  masses  of  Latin 
America's  poorest  citizens.  One  Is  its  denial 
In  economic  terms  through  the  InablUty  of 
poor  people  to  obtain  the  credit  and  related 
technical  assistance  essential  for  them  to  es- 
cape the  slavery  inherent  In  poverty.  On  the 
other  hand  there  Is  the  Increasing  tendency 
of  government  decrees  to  assume  responsi- 
bility for  resolving  problems  through  polit- 
ical programs  which  serve  to  inhibit — not 
encourage — Individual  responses.  The  French 
philosopher  deNoey  captured  the  essence  of 
both  circumstances  when  he  wrote,  "Free- 
dom is  not  a  privilege.  It  Is  a  test.  If  we  do 
not  take  care  of  the  human  situation  we  find 
ourselves  faced  with,  we  will  And  that 
freedom  lost  to  the  extent  government  con- 
trol ensues." 

The  thesis  of  my  discussion  today  is  that 
development  is  far  more  than  physical  ob- 
jects— roads,  dams,  factories,  and  schools. 
These  are  at  best  only  environmental  im- 
provements. Development  must  be  under- 
stood as  a  reflection  of  the  attitudes  of  peo- 
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pie,  particularly  in  their  belief  in  themselves 
and  the  realization  of  their  capacity  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  direction  of  their  struggle  to 
achieve  a  higher  standard  of  living  for  them- 
selves. How  they  direct  their  struggle  is,  of 
course,  for  them  to  determine.  Our  concern 
is  that  they  have  at  least  the  opponunlty 
to  understand  and  choose  from  alternatives. 

Contrary  to  current  general  impressions, 
development  expterlences  have  not  all  been 
disastrous.  What  Is  disastrous,  however,  Is 
the  tendency  among  some  of  us  to  use  what 
George  Woods,  former  President  of  the  World 
Bank,  has  described  as  the  Increasingly 
"plentiful  statistics  of  misery"  as  justifica- 
tion for  calling  a  moratorium  on  further 
development  assistance. 

Our  concern  for  social  Justice  is  clearly  not 
evidenced  when  we  turn  our  back  on  the 
realities  of  the  developing  world  with  Its 
staggering  problems  reflected  in  increasing 
poverty,  population  density,  and  unemploy- 
ment, simply  because  previous  development 
effcM^  have  experienced  difficulty  in  achiev- 
ing the  desired  levels  of  success. 

Two  years  ago  in  one  two-week  period.  36 
infants  and  children  In  one  small  Indian 
village  In  Ouatemala  died  of  typhoid  fever. 
There  Is  no  social  justice  in  the  knowledge 
that  they  would  not  have  died  If  they  had 
been  able  to  obtain  clean  drinking  water, 
but  that  development  loans  which  could 
have  been  used  for  this  purpose  found  their 
way  to  other  activities,  some  of  which  might. 
In  retrospect,  have  been  lees  urgent.  But  so- 
cial Justice  is  evidenced  when  I  tell  you  that 
repayments  of  three  cents  a  day  by  forty-two 
families  in  that  community  on  a  $500-loan 
they  requested  from  the  Foundation  to  pur- 
chase the  pump,  cement,  pipe,  and  valves  for 
a  well  for  clean  drinking  water,  will  repay 
that  loan  In  a  Uttle  over  one  year. 

The  opportunity  for  encouraging  similar 
experiences  in  a  completely  non-patronlzlng, 
non-political  and  businesslike  way  can  be 
seen  in  National  Development  Foundation 
programs  throughout  Latin  America.  Wheth- 
er or  not  we  respond  to  these  opportunities 
for  encouraging  social  Justice  as  adequately 
as  we  might  remains  to  be  seen. 

I  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  discussion 
that  I  would  suggest  ways  in  which  you 
could  participate  In  this  effort,  emd  perhaps 
now  some  of  you  may  wish  to  consider  what 
these  opportunities  might  be. 

The  first  is  for  you  to  understand  and  then 
to  encourage  your  friends  and  colleagues  to 
recognize  that  the  greatest  reservoir  for  so- 
cial action  Is  within  the  private  sector.  If 
there  Is  nothing  else  we  can  show  as  a  per- 
suasive quality  of  our  life  style  in  the  U.S. — 
documented  from  de  Toque  vine's  analyses 
160  years  ago  to  the  moet  impressive  com- 
munity service  record  of  your  own  Twentieth 
Century  Club  today,  It  Is  that  we  respect  and 
cherish  the  right  to  try  to  resolve  our  own 
problems  before  turning  to  government.  We 
understand  too  from  our  own  recent  experi- 
ences In  this  country,  that  government  re- 
sponse to  the  vacuums  which  exist  when 
private  citizens  refuse  to  help  to  resolve  eco- 
nomic and  social  Inequities  are  not  always 
the  wisest  or  most  reasonable.  Specifically 
then,  every  citizen  and  Congressman  who  is 
interested  in  assuring  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity for  self-help  programs  for  poor  people 
through  the  application  of  U.S.  Government 
foreign  aid  funds,  should  understand  that 
by  directing  some  of  these  funds  to  private 
sector  programs  such  as  the  Pan  American 
Development  Foundation,  more  of  this  ob- 
jective Is  likely  to  be  achieved. 

Secondly,  perhaps  some  at  you  are  mem- 
bers of  Boards  of  Directors  of  foundations 
which  are  Interested  in  assisting  self-help 
programs.  Orants  and  loans  to  this  founda- 
tion would  be  put  to  excellent  use,  and  U.S. 
private  foundation  endowment  guarantees 
can  serve  as  leverage  for  obtaining  still  more 
private  bank  participation  in  community 
loans. 
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A  third  opportunity  would  be  for  you  to 
help  us  identify  new  and  surplus  machine 
tools  and  hospital,  medical  and  dental  equip- 
ment, all  of  which  we  can  deliver,  with  the 
assistance  of  AID  freight  subsidies,  throxigh 
the  local  National  Development  Foundations 
to  technical  training  schools,  hospitals,  and 
clinics  which  would  not  otherwise  receive 
such  equipment. 

We  also  need  help  in  writing  about  our 
program  and  getting  our  stories  published  so 
that  our  potential  base  of  support  fcH-  these 
efforts  can  be  greatly  increased. 

And  finally,  we  need  new  ideas  and  the 
opportunity  to  review  our  experiences  and 
to  help  us  better  understand  their  meeting. 
Perhaps,  Madam  Chairman,  with  this  re- 
quest for  new  ideas  and  comments,  I  should 
conclude  mine.  I  do  so,  once  again,  with  my 
slncerest  appreciation  for  this  wonderful 
opportunity. 

Thank  you. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  IN  FREDERICK. 
MD. 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

OF    MABTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  17,  1971 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  month 
of  Febniary  is  noted  for  the  birthdays 
of  two  great  Americans,  George  Wash- 
ingttm  and  Abraham  Lincoln.  Both  Presi- 
dents spent  time  in  my  district,  but  the 
trip  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  Frederick 
after  the  Battle  of  Antietam  in  1862  was 
of  special  note.  It  was  during  this  trip 
that  he  spoke  to  the  assembled  citizens 
of  the  town.  The  following  year  mi  his 
way  to  Gettysburg  he  wrote  part  of  his 
famous  Gettysburg  Address  in  Frederick. 
T^e  following  article  commemorates  the 
1862  trip  and  was  published  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1971,  Frederick  Post: 
Lincoln  in  Pkederick 

On  this  day  162  years  ago  in  an  unchlnked 
log  cabin  standing  In  the  middle  of  a  stump- 
cluttered  desiring  on  his  father's  farm  near 
the  present  community  of  Hodgenvllle.  Ky., 
occurred  the  birth  of  a  man  rated  by  all 
American  historians  as  the  greatest  of  our 
Presldwits. 

He  was  bom  of  parents  ao  poor  that  by 
even  the  moet  rigid  modern  standards  his 
entire  family  would  have  been  enrolled  as 
recipients  of  public  welfare. 

Son  of  an  Industrious  but  poverty-stricken 
carpenter  who  was  virtually  an  illiterate  and 
a  drifter  who  progressively  lost  the  farms  he 
claimed  in  not  only  Kentucky  but  later  In- 
diana and  Illinois  and  a  mother  who  in  the 
opinion  of  qualified  historical  researchers 
was  an  Ulegltimate  child,  even  by  the  stand- 
ards of  backwoods  Kentucky  his  status  was 
hardly  elevated  enough  to  rank  him  above 
the  "poor  whites." 

Yet  Abraham  Lincoln  on  his  father's  side 
came  of  good  mediocre  lineage. 

His  family  had  been  In  America  since 
1637 — only  17  years  after  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  on  Plymouth  Rock — wbMi 
Samuel  Lincoln  of  Hingham,  England,  emi- 
grated to  America  to  better  his  economic 
status  and — purely  by  coincidence — settled 
in  the  adjacent  town  of  Hingham,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Descendants  of  Samuel  lived  honorable  if 
obscure  lives  in  New  England,  had  repre- 
sentatives who  fought  in  the  War  of  the  Rev- 
olution, and  relentlessly  driven  by  that 
Yankee  impelling  motive  to  "see  what  lies  on 
the  other  side  of  the  hill"  movad  vtrestward 
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in  tlM  interventng  centurlM  until  the  grand- 
fatber  of  the  future  President  for  whom  he 
wae  named.  Abraham  Lincoln,  backed  a  farm 
out  at  the  wUdemeas  of  what  U  now  We«t 
Virginia. 

Befcve  the  eyes  of  his  son.  Thomaa.  the 
pioneering  Abraham  waa  shot  dead  by  an 
Indian  arrow  and  scalped  before  being  cal- 
lously left  to  wallow  in  hU  own  blood  in  the 
midst  of  the  clearing  he  had  hoped  to  con- 
vert Into  a  farm  to  support  his  family. 

His  son.  Thomas,  who  never  spent  a  day 
In  school  in  his  entire  life,  sober.  Industrious, 
but  never  able  to  put  down  deep  roots  In 
any  area  where  he  settled,  married  Nancy 
Hanks,  whom  the  most  talented  researchers 
have  been  able  to  establish  only  as  the 
daughter  of  Lucy  Hanks  but  have  been  un- 
able to  and  any  trace  of  who  waa  her  father 
or  any  record  of  a  marriage  prior  to  her  birth. 
Shortly  after  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
his  father  resumed  his  search  for  the  Holy 
OraU — the  rich  bottom  land  which  he  al- 
ways expected  to  find  facing  him  as  he  turned 
his  face  westward. 

He  sold  the  Kentucky  log  cabin  and  half- 
cleared  wooded  acres  for  a  pittance  and  with 
his  family  moved  to  a  new  land  claim  In 
the  newly  opened  lands  of  Indiana. 

Here  the  young  Lincoln  ezpwlenced  even 
more  depressing  economic  conditions. 

The  Kentucky  cabin  at  least  bad  four 
walls,  a  door,  and  a  puncheon  floor. 

Compared  to  the  "half-faced"  cabin  of  logs 
and  poles  Thomas  Lincoln  pushed  up  on  his 
new  Indiana  claim,  the  Kentucky  home  bad 
been  in  keeping  with  that  of  bis  neighbors 
and  at  leaat  livable. 

In  Indiana,  however,  the  new  crude  cabin 
had  onJy  three  sides  with  the  fourth  open 
to  the  elements. 

In  truth,  It  consisted  of  little  more  than 
a  lean-to. 

A  constant  roaring  wood  fire  had  to  be 
maintained  on  the  completely  open  fourth 
side  of  the  structure  to  keep  the  Thomas 
Lincoln  family  from  freeslng  to  death  in 
the  winter. 

Then  came  tragedy.  After  a  brleX  lllneaa 
with  what  was  then  loosely  diagnosed  as 
"mint  sickness."  Nancy  Hanks  died  Her  grief - 
stricken  husband  whip-sawed  a  crude  coffln. 
dug  a  grave  In  the  clearing,  and  while  Abra- 
ham  and  hia  sister  wept  at  Its  side,  laid  her 
to  rest  In  an  unmarked  grave. 

That  there  was  no  clergyman  available 
within  a  hundred  miles  or  nx)re  to  say  the 
healing  words  of  Christian  burial  added  to 
the  tragedy  of  the  family. 

While  his  two  small  children  "made-do ' 
In  the  lonely  cabin,  Thomas  Lincoln  hastily 
returned  to  Kentucky,  married  a  widow. 
Sarah  Bush  Johnson,  with  whom  he  had  be- 
come acquainted  while  living  in  that  state, 
and  returned  to  the  Indiana  farm. 

It  was  of  this  step-mother  that  the  future 
President,  who  barely  recalled  his  natural 
maternal  parent  because  of  his  tender  age. 
was  to  eloquently  say  later  in  life:  "All  that 
I  am  I  owe  to  my  sainted  Mother." 

She  Insisted  that  Abraham  attend  the  in- 
frequent sessions  of  a  frontier  school  where 
the  only  quallAcatlons  of  lu  teacher,  as 
Lincoln  said  in  after  life,  was  that  "he 
or  she  be  able  to  teach  readln'.  wrltln'  and 
cipher  to  the  rule  of  three." 

This  ooDstltuted  the  only  formal  educa- 
tion ever  received  by  the  future  18tb  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  ^,„^. 

Beyond  this,  he  owed  his  Intellectual  de- 
velopment which  stamped  him  as  a  master 
o(  EngtUh  proee  in  his  immortal  Oettysburg 
Addnas,  Second  Inaugural,  and  other  claMlca 
of  his  Incumbency  of  the  White  House  be 
obtained  by  the  Insatiable  reading  of  books 
for  which  he  frequently  walked  as  much  as 
20  naUea  t«  obtain. 

Just  ••  his  family  both  at  his  birth  and 
until  he  attained  his  majority  would  by  to- 
day's standards  be  classified  as  In  the  "wel- 
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fare  range."  so  was  Abraham  Lincoln  by  any 
educational  standards  even  lower  In  the  scale 
than  our  preeent-day  "school  drop-outs." 

He  became  a  lawyer  by  serving  an  appren- 
ticeship In  the  ofBoe  of  a  licensed  attorney 
and  passing  a  verbal  examination  at  the 
hands  of  similarly  trained  but  older  men>bers 
of  the  bar. 

Prom  a  background  which  he  himself  de- 
scribed In  answer  to  a  letter  from  a  biogra- 
pher seeking  material  with  which  to  write  a 
campaign  hUtory  for  his  1869  bid  for  the 
presidency  as  "Mmply  the  short  and  simple 
annals  of  the  poor."  he  became  a  leader  of 
the  Illinois  bar.  served  several  times  in  the 
Legislature,  and  was  a  one-term  Whig  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Illinois. 

Then  he  became  the  candidate  of  the 
Republican  Party  for  President  of  the  United 
States. 

When  the  Democratic  Party  split  Into  two 
warring  factions  over  the  Issue  of  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery  into  the  territories,  the  n- 
Unols  "rall-splltter"  was  elected  with  a  ma- 
jority of  the  electoral  vote  but  a  minority 
choice  of  the  people  South  ot  Virginia,  his 
name  was  not  even  on  the  ballot  m  a  single 
state. 

"I  leave  you."  he  told  his  Sprlngflald  neigh- 
bors from  the  rear  of  his  train  en  route  to 
take  him  to  both  world-wide  recognition  as 
America's  greatest  man  but  also  to  bis  death 
at  the  hands  of  an  assassin,  "to  assume  a 
burden  greater  than  that  of  Washington  " 

And  leas  than  two  years  later  In  the  fall 
of  1803.  this  man  whose  Indomitable  will 
alone  made  possible  our  presently  united 
naUon,  came  to  Frederick  City  by  special 
train  of  the  Baltimore  St  Ohio  Rallnxul  to 
visit  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  thee  in  camp 
some  10  miles  south  of  Harpers  Perry  follow- 
ing the  Inconclusive  Battle  of  Antl-tam  In 
which  Its  conunander.  Major  General  George 
B.  Mociellan,  had  forced  Confederate  General 
Robert  E.  Lee  to  abandon  his  plans  for  fur- 
ther Invasion  of  the  north  and  retreat  to 
Virginia. 

McClellan  had  86,000  seasoned  troops  com- 
pared to  the  40.000  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  under  Lee  but  like  all  of  the  com- 
manders of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  until 
Lincoln  finally  discovered  the  military  com- 
mander with  the  "killer  instinct"  who  was 
Ulyaaes  8.  Grant  and  placed  hhn  m  sole 
command  of  all  of  the  armies  of  the  North 
with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  General,  the 
'Little  Napoleon"  lacked  the  will  to  flght 

It  Is  highly  apropos  today— as  we  cele- 
brate the  162nd  birthday  of  this  greatest  of 
all  Presidents— that  it  Is  possible  to  repro- 
duce from  an  old  file  of  Harper's  Magazine  of 
those  Civil  War  days  the  speech  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  made  to  the  nearly  3.000  as- 
sembled dUsena  of  Frederick  City  when  after 
TUtttlng  McClellans  camp  be  returned  here 
to  board  the  special  train  to  Uke  him  back 
to  Washington. 

According  to  Harper's  reporter  oo  the 
scene.  "President  Lincoln  responded  to  the 
loud  calls  for  a  speech,  left  his  ooach  tor  the 
rear  paltform.  and  In  that  honest,  good- 
natured  manner  for  which  be  Is  always 
turted."9ald: 

"Fellow  Cltliwns:  I  see  myself  surrounded 
by  soldiers  and  by  cltlsens  of  this  good  city 
of  Frederick  all  anjdous  to  hear  something 
from  me. 

"1  can  only  say  that  It  Is  not  proper  for  me 
to  make  speeches  In  my  present  poaltlon. 

"I  return  thanks  to  our  gallant  soldiers  for 
the  good  services  they  have  render«d.  the 
energies  they  have  shown,  the  hardships  they 
have  endured,  and  the  blood  they  have  so 
noWy  shed  for  this  dear  Union  of  ours. 

"And  I  also  return  thanks  not  only  to 
the  soldiers,  but  to  the  good  dtleens  of  Fr«d- 
erlck.  and  to  all  of  the  good  men.  women  and 
children  throughout  this  land  for  their  de- 
votion to  our  glorious  cause. 

"I  say  this  without  any  malice  in  my  heart 
toward  those  who  have  done  otherwise. 
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"May  our  children  and  our  chlldrens 
children,  for  a  thousand  generations,  con- 
tlnue  to  enjoy  the  benefit  conferred  upon  us 
by  a  united  country,  and  have  cause  yet 
to  rejoice  under  those  glorious  Institutions 
bequeathed  us  by  Washington  and  his 
compeers. 

"Now,  my  friends — soldiers  and  citizens— 
I  can  say  only  once  more — farewell." 

And  It  Is  undeniably  true  that  but  for  the 
unconquerable  dedication  of  thu  greatest  of 
all  our  Chief  Executives  the  outcome  of  the 
Civil  War  might  have  been  far  different. 

The  South  had  not  only  one  of  the  nation's 
greatest  generals  of  all  time  In  Robert  E.  Lee 
but  It  also  bad  In  Jefferson  Davis  a  political 
leader  who  fancied  himself  a  master  military 
strategist  and  kept  Iron  control  over  all  of 
his  generals. 

But  Uncoln— after  heart-breaking  trials 
and  errors — finally  found  the  killer  with  the 
InsUnct  for  the  Jugular  vein"  in  Grant  and 
had  the  wisdom  to  give  him  complete  and 
absolute  control  of  the  armies  of  the  North 
which  finally  by  sheer  attrition  brought 
victory. 


THE   MULTIPLE   PAYOFFS   OF  PUB- 
LIC   SERVICE    JOB    CREATION 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

OF    CLLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTA-nVES 
Wednesday.  February  17,  1971 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  unemployment  rate  continues  to 
grow  at  an  alarming  rate,  the  need  for 
emergency  public  service  Job-creation 
legislation  becomes  more  urgent.  In  the 
past  year  alone,  an  average  of  more 
than  4  million  Americans  were  unem- 
ployed. That  i£  an  increase  of  more  than 
100,000  people  a  month  in  just  1  year. 
It  Is  imperaUve  that  we  In  Congress  focus 
our  attention  on  the  plight  of  these  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  are  desperately 
seeking  decent  Jobs. 

In  the  opening  days  of  the  92d  Con- 
gress, many  measures  were  introduced, 
both  in  the  House  and  In  the  Senate, 
which  would  provide  for  some  type  of 
job-creation  legislation.  Although  the 
proposals  were  given  a  strong  endorse- 
ment by  the  Legislative  Action  Commit- 
tee of  the  National  Conference  of  Mayors 
in  their  testimony  before  Senator  Nel- 
son's Employment.  Manpower  and  Pov- 
erty Subcommittee  last  week,  there  is  still 
much  to  be  done  if  we  are  to  see  legisla- 
tion of  this  nature  enacted  in  this  session 
of  Congress. 

An  article  which  ai>peared  in  the  Octo- 
ber-November 1970  issue  of  City,  a  maga- 
zine published  by  the  National  Urban 
Coalition,  makes  several  strong  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  this  method  of  curbing 
unemployment.  Because  of  the  concern 
we  all  have  for  finding  a  workable  solu- 
tion to  our  present  unemployment  crisis. 
I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  will  find 
this  both  Interesting  and  Informative: 
Thx  Mxtltipuc  Patoits  of  Pubuc-Sxxvics 
Job  Cxeation 
(By  Donald  Cauty) 
Where  will  the  Jobs  come  from,  to  turn 
offenders  to  careers  other  than  crime?  In 
faet.  where  will  the  Jobs  come  from,  to  re- 
vfn'  the  upward  cllmt)  of  vnemploynient— 
which,  as  alwR}-8.  Is  hitting  hardest  pre- 
cisely the  mnet  volatile  and  most  vulnerable 
segments  of  our  urban  society? 
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Again  as  always,  because  we  are  also  a  free- 
enterprise  economy,  most  of  the  Jobs  must  be 
supplied  by  this  economy's  continued 
growth.  Yet.  as  we  are  In  the  process  of 
learning  once  again,  total  reliance  on  eco- 
nomic growth  to  reduce  unemployment 
leaves  many  behind — and  gives  others  on  the 
bottom  of  the  economic  ladder  a  tragically 
temporary  boost  upward. 

The  manpower  programs  of  the  Oreat  So- 
ciety did  rely  on  the  unprecedented  pros- 
perity of  the  times  to  supply  the  Jobs.  'These 
programs  concentrated  on  preparing  the 
poor  to  take  Jobs.  The  final  annual  report  of 
Lyndon  Johnson's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers warned  that  even  a  slight  dip  on  the 
curve  of  prosperity  could  quickly  take  the 
Jobs  away  from  those  traditionally  last-hired 
and  flrst-fired.  Now  the  dip  has  come  and 
the  warning  has  been  proved  accurate.  Since 
It  was  lssue<l.  In  early  1960,  unemployment 
ss  a  whole  has  gone  from  3.6  per  cent  to  Sep- 
tember's six-year  high  of  5.6  per  cent.  In 
nine  cities.  In  August,  the  rate  was  10  per 
cent  or  more  (20.7  per  cent  In  Flint.  Mich.)  — 
and  clearly  rising. 

These  trends,  quite  logically,  are  causing 
some  members  of  Congress  to  question 
whether  the  Administration's  Family  As- 
sistance Plan  can.  as  advertised,  transfer  peo- 
ple "from  the  welfare  rolls  to  payrolls." 

They  are  also  giving  rise  to  a  new  wave  of 
Interest  In  an  idea  advanced  by  virtually 
every  major  Presidential  conunlsslon  of  re- 
cent years  to  take  a  hard  look  at  the  problem 
of  unemployment :  the  Idea  that  the  federal 
government  must  create  Jobs  as  well  as 
training  slots.  The  commissions,  moreover, 
have  agreed  on  precisely  what  kind  of  Jobs 
should  t>e  created;  Jotie  In  the  area  of  local 
public  services,  from  maintaining  the  parks 
to  providing  paraprofesslonal  help  In  the 
schools  and  hospitals. 

The  commissions  and  other  advocates  of 
public-service  Job  creation  through  federal 
subsidy  make  a  convincing  case  that  no  other 
single  urban  program  could  have  such  a 
multiplicity  of  deep-reaching  benefits.  A  par- 
tial listing  of  these  benefits  follows; 

1.  Such  a  program  would  Increase  the  num- 
ber of  Jobe  rather  than  the  competition  for 
Jobs.  The  Great  Society's  stnglemlnded  focus 
oo  training  and  "hard-core"  recruitment 
generated  quite  legitimate  fears  among  white 
workers  that  they  might  be  pushed  aside — 
especially  as  the  Job  market  tightened.  Cre- 
ating new  Jobe  would  diminish  this  source 
of  urban  tension. 

2.  At  the  same  time.  It  would  get  badly 
needed  public  b\i,slne8s  done.  Demand  for 
all  manner  of  local  public  services — from 
garbage  collection  to  police  protection — Is 
rising  as  the  quality  of  these  services  de- 
clines because  of  many  cltlee'  nearbank- 
ruptcy.  The  money  is  at  the  federal  level 
but,  as  Wilfred  Owens  of  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution has  wryly  pointed  out,  the  people 
all  happen  to  live  at  the  local  level.  The 
■hoddlnese  of  local  public  services  Impor- 
tantly Impacts  upon  the  quality  of  their 
lives,  generating  dally  irritations  that  can — 
at  any  time — come  together  In  a  fire-storm 
of  urban  turmoil. 

3.  Moreover,  a  public-service  Job  program 
would  provide  the  cities  with  precisely  the 
kind  of  fiscal  relief  they  need  most — money 
to  pay  people  to  do  things  More  than  one 
city  recently  has  built  a  new  library,  but 
the  doors  remain  loclced,  because  there  Is  no 
money  to  hire  staff.  The  cities'  most  critical 
deficiencies  are  In  their  operating  budgets, 
where  the  public  service  subsidies  would  go. 

4.  Finally,  these  subsidies  could  effectively 
Ue  the  delivery  of  public  services  to  the  com- 
muniues  served.  Thus,  putting  a  neighbor- 
hood mother  In  an  Inner-dty  school  as  a 
teaser's  aide  does  more  tban  augment  the 
teaching  procees.  It  Installs  a  friendly,  famil- 
iar presence  In  the  classroom  or  hallway: 
•oeaeone  who  sharw,  and  therefore  knows, 
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the  particular  problems  of  the  neighborhood 
and  Its  residents,  young  and  old. 

It  also  could  lead  the  mother  to  an  up- 
grading of  her  own  skills  and  education 
and,  eventually  perhaps,  a  full-fledged  teach- 
ing assignment — If  the  subsidy  program  were 
designed,  as  It  must  be.  to  offer  a  genuine 
hope  of  careers,  public  and  private,  as  well 
as  Jobs.  Tills  would  require,  first,  that  every 
office  of  local  government  regard  Itself.  In 
part,  as  a  training  office.  It  also  would  re- 
quire much  firmer  linkages  than  now  exist 
between  public  agencies  and  private  em- 
ployers. 

A  second  essential  element  of  the  pro- 
gram's design  would  be  sufficiency  of  scale. 
The  need  Is  great.  In  terms  of  both  the  num- 
bers of  the  unemployed  whom  the  program 
could  help — and  the  amount  of  public  busi- 
ness perenially  left  undone.  The  best  meas- 
urement of  the  latter  came  In  a  survey  of 
60  blg-clty  mayors  In  1968.  In  which  the 
mayors  said  they  could  usefully  put  some 
300.000  men  and  women  to  work  on  the  de- 
livery of  essential  public  services.  Certainly 
any  program  Involving  substantially  lesser 
numbers  would  be  a  drop  In  a  bucket  that 
Is,  at  present,  dangerously  dry  and  getting 
drier. 
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HIJACK    CASE    TURNS    SPOTLIGHT 
ON  MANY  SOVIET  INJUSTICES 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  February  17.  1971 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  22,  the  Congress  marked  the  an- 
niversary of  Ukrainian  independence 
from  Czarist  Russia.  For  3  years,  one 
brief  shining  moment,  the  brave  people 
of  that  nation  were  free  from  foreign 
domination  and  free  to  mherit  the  tradi- 
tions and  values  of  their  own  proud 
heritage. 

Now  that  freedom  is  lost,  trampled  be- 
neath the  Soviet  Union's  steamroller  of 
conformity. 

Recently  we  saw  what  looks  like  an- 
other wave  of  persecution  against  Rus- 
sian Jews.  A  similar,  if  not  more  severe, 
persecution  of  Ukrainian  people  has  been 
cojjducted  over  the  past  20  years;  and 
there  are  no  signs  that  it  is  subsiding. 

I  believe  this  matter  should  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress.  Accord- 
ingly, I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the 
following  article  by  Peter  Worthington 
of  the  Toronto  Telegram.  It  seems  to  me 
an  excellent  accoimt  of  the  persecution 
of  the  Ukrainian  people  by  the  Soviet 
Union : 

Hijack    Casx    Turns    Spotlight    on    Many 

Sovirr  Injustices 

(By  Peter  Worthington) 

The  case  of  the  Leningrad  Jews  has  stirred 
the  Indlgrnatlon  of  the  world. 

Individuals  and  governments  ranging  from 
Pope  Paul  to  Prime  Minister  Trudeau  pro- 
tested against  the  death  sentence  given  two 
Soviet  Jews  accused  of  plotting  to  hl}ack  a 
plane  to  Israel. 

Although  the  Soviets  commuted  the  death 
sentences  to  15-years  imprisonment,  pro- 
tests around  the  world  against  Soviet  anti- 
Semitism  (and  anti-Israel  policies)  have  in- 
creased. 

But  the  Soviets  appear  unimpressed  and 
recalcitrant. 

■Wbatever  the  merits  of  the  world-reaction 
on  b^ialf  of  Soviet  Jewry,  It  Is  only  part  of 


the  overall  Internal  situation  In  the  USSR. 
And  not  necessarily  the  most  significant  part 
at  that. 

There  are  other  groups  and  individuals 
Inside  the  Soviet  Union  who  have  suffered — 
and  are  enduring — far  greater  Indignities 
and  injustices  than  are  Jews  In  Leningrad, 
or  elsewhere. 

Without  denying  the  right,  or  moral  duty, 
of  Jews  around  the  world  to  protest  on  behalf 
of  their  brethren,  there  has  been  an  uncanny 
silence  over  the  years  by  the  rest  of  the 
world  on  the  plight  of  other  victims  of  So- 
vletlsm.  And  this  excludes,  for  a  moment,  the 
fate  of  the  "lost  peoples" — the  Chechen- 
Ingush,  the  Crimean  Tartars,  and  Baits  who 
were  deported  and  annihilated  In  the  pkast. 

A  deep  and  resounding  sUence  greets  the 
fate,  say,  of  Yuri  Shukhevych.  a  Ukrainian 
who  was  arrested  in  1948  at  age  16.  because 
his  father.  General  Roman  Shukhevych,  was 
commander-ln-cblef  of  the  Ukrainian  In- 
surgent Army  until   he  was  killed   in   1950. 

Yuri  Shukhevych  has  been  imprisoned 
ever  since  in  Siberia,  paying  for  the  "crimes" 
of  his  father.  His  original  10-year  sentence  is 
being  renewed  every  decade  because,  accord- 
ing to  the  Soviets,  he  "refiises  to  be  re- 
educated." This  means  he  refuses  to  acknowl- 
edge his  guilt  or  to  renounce  his  background. 
Yuri  Shukhevych  Is  doomed,  it  seems,  to 
spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  custody.  The 
i6-year-old  boy  is  now  a  37-year-old  adult: 
More  than  half  his  life  has  been  one  of  Im- 
prisonment, Just  tor  being  his  father's  son. 

But  no  world  leader  appeals  for  Justice — 
or  compassion — for  him.  Only  his  fellow 
prisoners,  occasionally,  write  petitions  on  his 
behalf — and  promptly  wind  up  in  solitary 
confinement  for  their  efforts. 

Still,  Shukhevych's  plight  Is  not  as  cruel 
as  that  of  Volodymyr  Horbovy's  an  old  man 
today  whose  first  visit  to  Soviet  soil  occurred 
when  he  was  Imprisoned  for  "betraying  the 
homeland." 

Horbovy  used  to  be  a  Judge  In  Czechoslo- 
vakia. He  was  imprisoned  by  the  Nazis  during 
the  war.  In  1947  he  was  extradited  to  Poland 
and  put  on  trial  for  alleged  war  crimes.  But 
the  Warsaw  court  found  him  not  guilty.  Then 
the  Polish  secret  police  delivered  him  to  the 
Russians  who  sentenced  him  to  25  years  on 
an  administrative  decree.  That  was  23  years 
ago.  He  has  been  In  the  camps  all  this  time, 
and  still  no  suggestion  of  a  formal  trial. 

Horbovy  Is  now  73  and  In  frail  health.  Yet 
according  to  Gerald  Brooke,  the  British 
teacher  who  was  In  Soviet  custody  and  ex- 
changed for  Soviet  spies  Peter  and  Helen 
BCroger — and  who  is  the  last  known  West- 
erner to  have  seen  Horbovy — the  old  man  is 
possessed  of  such  dignity,  Integrity  and  cour- 
age that  even  his  captors  respect  and  fear 
him.  Horbovy  has  become  a  living  symbol  to 
other  prisoners,  and  a  legend  throughout  tba 
Soviet  camp  network. 

Horbovy's  greatest  (and  only)  sin  against 
the  USSR  was  that  as  a  young  lawyer  he 
defended  the  Ukrainian  nationalist  leader, 
Stepan  Bcmdera,  at  his  trial  In  1936.  Ban- 
dera was  subsequently  assassinated  In  Ger- 
many by  the  KBG. 

Again  no  one,  except  feUow  prisoners  and 
Ukrainians  abroad,  has  ever  protested  the 
Soviet  state's  crimes  against  Volodymyr 
Horbovy. 

Then  there  is  a  man  named  Andreyev,  who 
could  qualify  as  the  most  unjustly  Impris- 
oned man  on  earth  today.  Andreyev  was  a 
witness  at  an  International  commission  that 
Investigated  the  mass  graves  of  Polish  offl- 
cere  found  at  Katyn  Forest  In  1943. 

The  Germans  claimed  the  Soviets  had 
murdered  some  15,0<X)  Polish  officers,  and 
4,0(X)  of  these  were  In  the  graves  at  Eatyn, 
near  Smolensk.  The  Soviets,  when  they  re- 
captured the  area,  held  their  own  Investi- 
gation and  counter-claimed  that  the  Ger- 
mans did  the  deed  and  that  15,000  Poles 
were  burled  there. 
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Today,  with  tbe  exception  of  Soviet  prop*- 
ganda.  the  world  accepta  the  fact  th»t  the 
NKVD  executed  the  Poles. 

Andreyev,  who  was  a  prisoner  of  the  Oer- 
DMtns  and  a  witness  to  events  at  Katyn. 
was  sentenced  to  a  lifetime  at  solitary  con- 
finement In  Vladimir  prison  when  the  Rus- 
sians got  him  back.  Vladimir  prison  Is  Infa- 
mous In  that  few  of  Its  Inhabitants  are  ever 
seen  again.  It  Is  almost  Inconceivable  that 
Andreyev  is  still  sane.  But  he's  still  alive, 
and  stUl  In  solitary.  That  much  la  known. 

The  Ukrainian  writer  Vyacheslav  Chocno- 
vll.  who  himself  was  imprlaoned  for  chron- 
icling the  fate  of  others,  has  wondered  wryly 
why  such  a  harsh  sentence  was  given  for 
"false  testimony." 

"Is  false  testimony  under  duress  really 
such  a  terrible  waj'  crime  to  Justify  2fi  years 
In  a  stone  grave?"  he  asks. 

Again,  there  has  never  been  International 
or  UN.  protest  on  Andreyevs  behalf. 

There  Is  also  M.  Soroka  who  was  arrested 
In  1940  on  a  trumped  up  charge  On  his  re- 
lease In  1949  he  was  re-arrested  for  the 
original  "crime,"  and  sent  into  exile.  In  1963 
he  was  given  35  years  for  allegedly  organUs- 
ing  Ukrainian  nationalist  groups  in  the 
camps. 

In  1967.  after  the  30th  Congress  "ex- 
poeed"  some  of  Stalin's  crimes.  Soroka  was 
rehabilitated  with  respect  to  the  original 
frame-up  in  1940— yet  he  was  kept  In 
custody.  If  be  survives  to  the  completion  of 
his  present  sentence,  he  wUl  have  served  38 
years  imprtsonment— all  for  committing  no 
offense.  ^ 

No  Internationai  voice  has  ever  been  raised 
on  his  behalf. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  a  larj?e  numb<>r 
of  hitherto  unpubUshed  documenu  from 
Ukraine  reached  The  Toronto  Telegram  and 
were  duly  published.  They  constituted  ex- 
traordinary and  irrefutable  testimony  to  the 
policies  of  RuseiflcaUon  and  the  repression 
of  dissent  under  way  in  the  USSR. 

Now  another  of  these  documenu  has  come 
to  the  West— this  time  a  15-page  "chronicle 
of  resistance"  by  Valentyn  Moroe.  a  34-year- 
old  history  teacher  who  was  sentenced  to  Ave 
years  of  hard  labor  in  1966  for  alleged  antl- 
Sovlet  propaganda. 

On  his  release  for  good  behavior  he  wrote 
an  Impassioned  story  about  the  historic 
Ukrainian  viUage  of  Koemach.  and  the  fate 
of  that  community's  religious  artifacts 

ApparenUy  a  Soviet  film  team  "borrowed" 
about  100  loons  from  Dovbush  church  for 
the  movie  Shadows  oX  Forgotten  Anceetort 
At  the  conclusion  of  Aiming  the  icons  were 
not  returned— were,  m  fact,  confiscated  by 
the  state  Petitions,  pleas,  requests  and  de- 
mands by  the  village  for  their  return  were 
unanswered. 

Moroz  wrote  an  account  of  the  evenu  re- 
plete with  pithy  observations  about  why  the 
icons  were  "stolen  "  He  noted  that  in  todays 
Soviet  lexicon  anyone  who  speaks  Ukranlan 
or  Is  concerned  about  cultural  heritage  la 
regarded  as  a  potential  "nationalist""— the 
most  damaging  Indictment  under  Sovietlsm. 

THm    "SABOTXUa"    BLAMZO 

•Tn  Western  Ukraine  "natlonaUsf  is  a  syn- 
onym for  "saboteur","  writes  Morog  ""The 
'saboteur'  is  offldaJly  responsible  for  all  the 
obecenlties  of  Stalin  and  Khrushchev.  When- 
ever there  Is  a  bread  shortage  or  when  cat- 
tle have  disease— It  U  the  "saboteur"  who  U 
to  blame.  All  evU  In  Weetem  Ukraine  la  done 
by  nationalist  saboteurs.  Even  the  flood  in 
the  Carpathian  mountains  In  1969  was  the 
work  of  "saboteurs!"  " 

Moroz,  Uke  others.  U  not  pro-Weet.  as  such 
or  even  antl-Communlst.  He  Is  devoted  to 
Ukrainian  cutture  and  traditions — a  sin  the 
Jews  of  Russia  are  also  guUty  of.  and  seem- 
ingly musr  be  punished  for.  Says  Moroz  with 
liw»«ht:  -It  u  impoolble  to  bre«k  a  people 
or    to    make    slaves    of    them    unUl    you 
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destroy   their  traditions  and   trample   their 
temples.   .  .   . 

"Enlightenment,  by  Soviet  terms,  happens 
when  a  person  is  deprived  of  his  traditions 
and  heritage — and  then  given  education  En- 
lightenment Is  when  culture  Is  not  allowed 
to  develop  naturally  from  its  core,  but  Is 
stuffed  Into  people  under  some  flve-year 
plan 

"The  Ukrainian  of  our  day  Is  being  made 
insensitive  to  his  hUtory.  is  being  cultur- 
ally devastated,  and  is  being  driven  Into  a 
state  of  somnabull.sm:  Apathy  takes  over  the 
Intelligentsia  "" 

Moroa  is  speaking  in  universal  terms.  While 
he  is  referring  speciflcally  to  Ukraine.  Jews 
everywhere  probably  would  not  disagree.  He 
writes.  "The  "creation"  of  traditions  is  Just  as 
ridiculous  as  the  promotion  of  "cultural  rev- 
olution." They  are  incompatible  and  conflict- 
ing phenomena.  Culture  represenu  centuries 
of  maturation,  which  Is  Impossible  to  speed 
up.  Any  kind  of  revolutionary  Interference  U 
destructive.  You  cannot  "create"  traditions. 
They  are  created  by  themselves,  through  the 
centuries."" 

Valentyn  Moroz  wrote  this  assessment 
early  In  1970. 

Because  of  it.  In  November,  he  was  put  on 
trial  and  sentenced  to  nine  years  of  hard  la- 
bor for  spreading  antl-Sovlet  propoganda. 

But  no  foreign  government  or  interna- 
tional body  Is  protesting  today  on  his  behalf. 

Pew  people  would  disagree  that  the  injus- 
tices being  meted  out  to  Jews  In  the  Soviet 
Union  should  be  protested.  But  It  would  be 
more  constructive,  perhaps,  if  the  protests 
were  carried  out  on  behalf  of  thoee  being  de- 
nied the  basic  teneU  of  the  UN  DeclaraUon 
of  Human  Rights,  common  Justice  and  Indi- 
vidual dignity. 

Sadly,  to  some,  the  impression  Is  given 
that  Soviet  Jews  are  the  only  ones  for  whom 
the  rest  of  the  world  Is  prepared  to  ex- 
press Its  collective  Indignation 

And  this,  m  lU  way,  Is  an  Injustice  too. 


PITTSBURGH      COLUMNIST      QUES- 
TIONS   SANCTITY    OP    BIO    BUSI- 
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HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PXNNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  17,  1971 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  An- 
drew Bemhard  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected newspapermen  in  Pittsburgh.  A 
former  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Oazette,  Mr.  Bernhard  now  writes  a  reg- 
ular opinion  column  for  the  paper. 

Last  week.  Mr.  Bemhard  took  a  long 
look  at  a  disturbing  trend  in  the  business 
arena,  the  Increasing  role  that  big  gov- 
ernment Is  being  asked,  and  in  many 
cases  being  forced,  to  play  in  the  world 
of  high  finance. 

In  answering  the  question.  '"Must  Gov- 
ernment Ball  Out  Ailing  Business,"  Mr. 
Bemhard  was  gracious  enough  to  quote 
me  on  what  I  believe  are  the  real  facts 
about  the  Defense  Department's  plan  to 
save  Lockheed  Aircraft. 

A  num  with  the  experience  and  Insight 
of  an  Andrew  Bemhard  Is  a  man  to  be 
listened  to. 

I  could  not  agree  with  him  more  when 
he  says : 

I  am  not  one  who  bel  levee  the  govemmeat 
should  take  over  buatneas.  Bu»  I  am  not  one 
who  believes  buslneos  Is  holy  as  long  as  its 
making  money  and  that  the  government 
should  Insure  lu  profits  when  consumer  de- 
mand falls. 
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I  Include  Mr.  Bemhard's  column  In  the 
Record  at  this  time: 

Must  Oovzrnment  Bail  Om  Ailing 
Business? 
(By  Andrew  Bernhard) 
Whatever  became  of  private  enterprise? 
It  seems  only  yesterday  that  business  was 
good,  consumer  demand  was  high  and  em- 
ployers across  the  country  were  searching  for 
men  to  add  to  their  staffs  at  high  pay    We 
were    assured    that    this    pleasant    state   of 
affairs  was  the   result  of  a  system   that  al- 
lowed business  lU  head.  Any  suggestion  that 
government  perhaps  should  keep  an  eye  on 
the  doings  in  the  market  place  were  howled 
down.  The  private  enterprise  system  would 
kick  the  Inefflclent  operators  out  of  business 
without    any    help    from    government.    "The 
proper  business  of  government  was  to  keep  its 
nose  out  of  business. 

So  now  what  has  happened  to  thoee  who 
preached  this  doctrine?  Penn  Centrals 
troubles  are  old  stuff.  So  are  Its  desperate 
pleas  for  help  from  the  U.8.  Treasury.  One 
of  these  days  I  suppose  the  federal  govern- 
ment will  have  to  come  to  gripe  with  the 
Penn  CenUal  case.  When  It  does  It  might 
also  venuiate  the  charge  that  certain  Penn 
Central  officials,  aware  that  the  business  was 
In  bad  shape,  unloaded  their  stock  holdings 
before  the  rest  of  us  had  any  Inkling  that 
the  corporation  was  in  dire  trouble. 

The  Penn  Central  may  take  what  pleasure 
It  can  from  the  knowledge  that  It  has  plenty 
of  company  in  lu  misery  The  air  industry, 
both  In  the  skies  and  in  the  shops,  is  sing- 
ing the  blues.  "The  alrUnes  plead  that  they 
be  permlKted  to  raise  fares  to  merge  opera- 
tions, and  that  the  government  crack  down 
on  the  people  running  charter  plane  flights. 
Lockheed-California  Company  was  in  dif- 
ficulties before  the  Rolls-Royce  company 
went  bankrupt  and  put  the  supply  of  engines 
for  the  Lockheed  "Tristar  airbus  into  doubt, 
thus  compounding  Lockheeds  troubles. 
Those  troubles,  the  management  feels,  would 
be  alleviated  If  the  government  advanced  a 
generous  loan. 

Pittsburgh  s  Congressman  WlUam  8.  Moor- 
head  views  such  a  solution  to  Lockheeds 
troubles  with  great  reserve.  He  believes  It 
might  cost  as  much  as  |l  bllUon  to  ball 
out  the  company  and  he  deplores  •making 
plana  to  give  money  to  Lockheed  when  we 
should  be  acquiring  Its  asseu  on  the  basis 
of  default." 

Industrialists  not  begging  for  government 
loans  are  Just  as  fervenUy  Imploring  for 
higher  tariffs  to  hamper  foreign  competition 
Maker*  of  steel,  shoes.  teitUes  and  a  long 
lUt  of  other  products  plead  for  protection 
by  government  action,  with  the  labor  unions 
Joining  In  the  chorus  and  for  a  time  sub- 
merging their  usual  differences  with  the 
bosses. 

I  get  a  certain  wry  amusement  from  the 
plea  of  manufacturer  of  pantyhose  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  for  relief  from  a  flood  of  foreign 
pantyhose  which  he  says  Is  washing  over  our 
shores. 

Things  must  be  getting  tough  when  even 
the  pantj^ose  industry  seeks  governmental 
reUef. 

Over  In  England  when  Rolls  Royce  fell  Into 
trouble  the  Prime  Minister  Heath  talked  tur- 
key: "GovemmenU  mtist  rid  themselves  of 
the  lUuslon  that  you  can  find  the  way  to 
prosperity  by  pouring  out  the  taxpayers- 
money  In  perpetual  subsidies  for  uneconomic 
ventures  ...  We  must  rid  ourselves  of 
the  Uluslon  that  we  can  buy  our  way  out  of 
the  problems  of  today  by  mortgaging  the  fu- 
ture." 

The  matter  is  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons this  week.  Whether  it  wlU  support 
Mr.  Heath's  tough  mood  remains  to  be  seen. 
I  am  not  one  who  believes  the  government 
should  take  over  bualness.  But  I  am  not 
one  who  believes  buslneas  U  holy  as  long 
as  It's  making  money  and  that  the  govern- 
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ment  should   Insure   Its  profits   when   con- 
sumer demand  falls. 


REPORT  TO  NINTH  DISTRICT  RESI- 
DENTS—FEBRUARY 15. 1971 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  17,  1971 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  my  commentary  on 
the  President's  Economic  Report  to  the 
Congress: 

The  President's  Economic  Report 

The  President's  Economic  Report  to  the 
Congress  predlete  that  1971  will  be  a  better 
year  than  last  year,  and  that  It  will  lead  to  a 
good  year  In  1972. 

His  report  translates  this  optimistic,  but 
very  general  conclusion  Into  specific  targets. 
The  President  believes  that  the  Gross  Nation- 
al Product  ( tbe  total  of  all  goods  and  services 
produced  In  the  US.)  will  total  $1,066  bil- 
lion In  1971.  This  estimate  goes  considerably 
beyond  the  predictions  of  most  non-govern- 
ment economists,  who  think  the  Gross  Na- 
tional Product  will  range  from  $1,045  to 
$1,060  billion. 

The  President  believes  that  unemployment 
win  be  In  the  4V2  percent  range  as  we  ap- 
proach 1972.  Inflation,  he  says,  should  be 
running  about  3  percent.  We  now  have  an 
unemployment  rate  of  6  percent,  and  we 
closed  out  1970  with  an  inflation  rate  of 
more  than  5  percent. 

The  President's  basic  tool  to  bring  about 
an  improved  economic  growth  Is  the  Federal 
budget.  He  has  submitted  to  the  Congress  a 
budget  which  calU  for  spending  $229  billion 
In  Fiscal  Year  1972  (an  increase  of  $16  bil- 
lion over  the  current  fiscal  year ) .  He  is 
planning  on  Federal  revenues  of  $217  bil- 
lion ($23.4  billion  more  than  the  current 
fiscal  year).  He  anticipates  a  deficit  of  $11.6 
billion,  but  most  observers  believe  the  deficit 
will  be  substantially  more. 

The  President  has  moved  to  an  expansion- 
ary budget,  believing  that  it  is  desirable  to 
put  It  into  a  deficit  In  times  of  growing  un- 
employment and  sluggish  economic  growth. 
The  object  is  to  spend  money  as  if  the  coun- 
try was  at  full  employment,  and  In  that 
way,  help  to  bring  about  full  employment. 

Apart  from  the  Federal  budget,  there  Is 
another  Important  economic  control — that 
of  moneUry  policy,  which  Is  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  not  the 
President.  The  Board  last  year  allowed  a 
growth  In  the  money  supply  of  about  6^4 
percent,  which  is  slightly  higher  than  nor- 
mal, but  not  wildly  expansionary.  The  Board 
will  be  coming  under  the  pressure  of  the 
President  and  others  to  allow  a  more  liberal 
growth— especially  if  the  unemployment 
situation  worsens. 

A  third  economic  tool  is  incomes  policy, 
which  generally  means  government  inter- 
vontlon — short  of  wage  and  price  controls — 
to  limit  Increase  In  pricer  and  wages.  The 
President  has  flatly  reJecuNj  wage  and  price 
controls,  and  most,  but  not  all,  economists 
agree  with  him. 

I  have  come  to  believe  that  In  order  to 
laake  significant  progress  tgalnst  Increases 
la  wages  and  prices  we  must  have  an  active 
incomes  policy,  one  which  Is  market  oriented 
and  aimed  at  reducing  the  pressures  on 
splrallng  costs  and  prices.  The  classical 
remedies  have  not  worked  well  enough,  or 
fast  enough,  to  deal  with  this  new  problem 
la  economics— persUtent  inflation  In  the  face 
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of  substantial  unemployment.  The  following 
steps  would  be  helpful : 

1.  Continued  Jawboning  by  the  President, 
letting  both  business  and  labor  know  that 
unwarranted  wage  and  price  boosts  must 
stop.  He  has  moved  In  this  direction  by  es- 
Ubllshlng  a  special  collective  bargaining 
commission  for  the  construction  Industry,  by 
requesting  that  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visors bring  to  his  attention  significant  wage 
and  price  Increases,  and  by  his  successful 
efforts  to  reduce  Bethlehem  Steel  price 
increases. 

2.  Opening  up  the  construction  unions, 
there  is  today  an  artificial  scarcity  of  work- 
ers and  a  continued  resistance  to  techno- 
logical progress.  Some  of  the  shtupest  In- 
creases m  wages  have  come  from  the  con- 
struction Industry. 

3.  A  new  approach  to  our  Import  policy, 
Including  liberalization  of  Import  quotas 
which  have,  in  some  Instances,  permitted 
American  business  to  become  non-competi- 
tive and  raise  prices  easily. 

4.  Increase  competition.  We  should  repeal 
or  modify  laws  that  prevent  competition,  fix 
prices,  or  place  restrictions  on  buying.  Qov- 
ernment  power  should  be  used  to  attack,  not 
encourage.  Inflation  that  comes  from  monop- 
oly and  oligopoly. 

5.  Expansion  of  training  programs  to  In- 
crease the  supply  of  skilled  workers. 

6.  Improve  the  present  available  Informa- 
tion on  employment  opportunities,  utilizing 
a  computerized  Job  bank. 

7.  EsUbllshment  of  a  high-level  price  and 
wage  review  board,  with  authority  to  Investi- 
gate, advise  and  recommend  (but  not  en- 
force) price  and  wage  modifications. 
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EFFORT  TO  SAVE  THE  WILD  HORSE 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or  new  tork 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  February  17.  1971 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
troducing today  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  protect,  man- 
age, and  control  free-roaming  horses  and 
burros  on  public  lands.  My  bill  is  similar 
to  measures  sponsored  by  more  than  30 
other  Members  of  the  House,  but  is  more 
extensive. 

In  the  70  years  since  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  the  number  of  wild  horses 
roaming  the  western  grasslands  has  been 
reduced  from  an  estimated  2  million  to 
fewer  than  17,000.  This  decimation  of 
the  horse  population  has  resulted  from 
their  being  hunted  down  for  sport  and 
slaughtered  for  pet  food,  as  well  as  from 
epidemics  of  disease  and  starvation  in 
the  1920's  and  1940's. 

The  plight  of  the  mustangs  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  in  recent  weeks 
by  Mrs.  Edwina  Snow,  publisher  of  the 
Oyster  Bay  Guardian,  an  excellent  week- 
ly in  my  congressional  district.  In  co- 
operation with  Mrs.  Daphne  Murray  of 
Upper  Brookville  and  Mrs.  Chris  Watson 
of  the  Country  Art  Gallery  in  Locust  Val- 
ley, Mrs.  Snow  has  worked  diligently  to 
inform  residents  of  Long  Island's  North 
Shore  of  the  impending  extinction  of 
these  last  wild  mustangs  and  the  urgent 
need  to  save  them  from  slaughter.  A 
benefit  showing  of  "The  Nobility  of  the 
Horse  In  Arts"  at  the  Country  Art  Gal- 
lery was  extended  through  February  10, 
and  will  open  In  an  expanded  version 


at  the  Washington  Gallery  of  Art  on 
March  15. 

I  am  delighted  by  the  initiative  my 
constituents  have  shown  in  their  efforts 
to  save  the  wild  horse,  and  will  do  every- 
thing I  can  to  cooperate  with  them.  For 
that  reason,  I  am  Introducing  today  leg- 
islation recommended  by  the  American 
Horse  Protection  Association,  which  gives 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  exclusive 
jurisdiction  over  all  free-roaming  horses 
and  burros  not  privately  owned.  The  bill 
directs  the  Secretary  to  establish  and 
maintain  ranges  for  the  protection  of 
these  herds  on  public  lands,  and  calls  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  thriving  ecological 
balance  on  the  ranges  so  as  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  the  landscape  and  the 
natural  habitat  of  the  horses. 

My  bill  speclficaUy  Instructs  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  consult  with,  and 
seek  the  assistance  of,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  concerning  any  free-roam- 
ing horses  or  burros  on  public  lands  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture— this  would  Include  National  Forest 
Service  lands,  for  example.  In  addition, 
private  landowners  finding  wild  herds  on 
their  land  could  request  that  such  herds 
be  removed  by  agents  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior — but  m  no  case  would 
private  landowners  be  authorized  to  dis- 
pose of,  or  harass,  free -roaming  horses  or 
burros. 

Any  person  who  violated  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary  under  this  bUl, 
permitted  any  of  the  mustangs  to  be 
processed  into  commercial  products,  or 
took  possession  of  any  of  the  horses  could 
be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  and/or 
receive  1  year  in  prison. 

Presently,  wild  horses  are  virtually  un- 
protected by  law,  despite  their  scarcity. 
Because  they  have  been  technically  clas- 
sified as  domestic  animals  gone  wild 

rather  than  as  wildlife — they  are  covered 
neither  by  Federal  or  Stote  laws  pro- 
tecting wildlife,  nor  by  laws  protecting 
domestic  animals. 

It  is  clear  that  we  must  take  immedi- 
ate action  to  preserve  the  wild  horse, 
symbol  of  the  West  and  of  the  pioneer 
spirit  of  America,  and  save  it  from  ex- 
tinction. I  would  hope  that  Congress  will 
move  swiftly. 


FIGURES     ON     TEXTILE     IMPORTS 
SHOW   CAUSE  FOR  CONCERN 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or    new    HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  17.  1971 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  figures 
just  released  by  the  Northern  Textile  As- 
sociation on  textile  imports  for  1970  are 
cause  for  grave  concern.  American  In- 
dustry simply  cannot  continue  to  with- 
stand foreign  dumping  in  a  domestic 
market  already  competing  with  dollar-a- 
day  wages  existing  in  certain  countries 
abroad.  The  Northern  Textile  Associa- 
tion reports  that  diulng  1970  imports  of 
all  textiles  and  apparel  have  Increased 
by  23  percent  and  in  the  case  of  man- 
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made  fiber  textiles  and  apparel  have  In- 
creased by  54  percent.  The  trade  deficit 
in  textiles  last  year  was  $1.3  billion,  up 
31  percent  In  1  year. 

The  repercussions  In  New  England 
have  been  very  serious  and  In  many  cases 
disastrous  to  small  companies  trying  to 
stay  alive  but  being  forced  to  close  their 
doors  due  to  cheaply  produced  products 
from  abroad.  Thirty  textile  mills  have 
been  forced  to  shut  down — leaving  some 
6,000  workers  Jobless. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  membership 
to  act  now  on  badly  needed  trade  leg- 
islation as  a  matter  of  the  highest  pri- 
ority. The  threat  to  the  jobs  of  thousands 
of  American  workers  is  very  real  and  im- 
less  we  want  to  see  additional  factory 
closings,  it  is  imperative  that  Congress 
not  delay  in  granting  needed  relief  to 
both  the  textile  and  shoe  industries. 

The  tabulation  follows: 
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U.S.  GENERAL  IMfORTS  OF  COTTON.  WOOL  AND  MANMAOE  FIBER  MANUFACTURES  CALENDAR  YEARS  1964.  1968.  AND  1970 

lin  mtUioas  e<  iquart  yitds  aqutvalMti 


IIM 


iin 


PtrcMt  chai^t 
19M-70         1961-70 


Yarns  and  fabric*: 

Cotton   495  9 

Wool 68.5 

MMF 117.7 

Total 

Apparel  and  othar  madt-up  goods: 

Cotton 

Wool 

MMF 

TottI 

Toial  iniporls: 

Cotton.  

Wool 

MMF 

ToUl 1.523.4 


841.9 
102.0 
813.7 


720.0 

71.3 

1.S14.3 


+45 

+4 

+707 


-14 
-30 

+16 


752.1 

1,757.6 

2.305.6 

+20* 

+31 

SCI.  5 

806.4 
107.4 
639.3 

813.6 

96.9 

1,237.2 

+45 

+40 

+779 

+  1 
-10 
+93 

69.1 

140.7 

771.3 

1,553.1 

2, 147. 7 

+178 

+38 

1,057.4 

1. 148.3 
201.4 

1.453.0 

1,533.6 

111.2 

2.751.5 

+45 

+22 

+738 

-7 
-20 

+8 

137. 1 

3214 

3,310.7         4,453.3 


+  192 


+34 


Smim:  U.S.  Oapartmant  of  Commerca.  Office  of  Textiles. 


Taibia  MUl  Closings 


Location 


Employ- 


1969 


Massachusatts: 

Borhshire  Hathaway,  lac. 
Boa  Loom  Division 

Paul  WbiUn  Cofp. 

Stanrich  Mills 

New  Hamptliire: 

Wyandotte  Industritt. 

Rhode  Wand: 

French  Worsted 

Greenville  Finishinf  Cory 

Syntextili,  Inc 


New  Bedlord. 
Gilbartville... 
Norm  Oitord. 

Rochetler 


WoonaockoL. 
Greenvitlo... 
ioknttoa 


1.100 

200 

75 

330 

400 
262 

100 


Total  (7  mills,  2,467  employees). 


2.417 


1970 

Masaadiuaetts: 

Abdon  Mills  Corp. 

Clinton  Silk  Milt 

i.  P.  Stevens  i  Co.,  Inc 

J.  P  Stevens  I  Co.,  Inc.  . 

J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co..  Inc.  United  Dastic 
Division. 
Lano  Knitting  MMt: 

WeavmflliB„ 

Spinninf  INIi.... ■. 

Marriner  I  Co..  Inc. 


Fan  River 

Hoivoke  

Dracvt 

North  Andover 

Easthampton.  Litttelon,  and 
UwalL 

Now  Bedford 

Mdtbniy 

Lawrtncn 


US 

45 

300 

200 
500 


M 


Location 


Employ- 
ment 


New  Bedford  Rayon 

Peitavino  Silk  Mill,  Inc 


Now  Dodlura. 
do 


Connecticut 

Ponemah  Mills.  TattviHe  ... 

The  Aldon  Spinnmi  Mills  Corp  TalcotlviNo. 

Maine: 

Ames  Teitile  Corp.,  Maine  Spinnini  Co,    SkowhefM. 
Division. 

Crown  Aleunder.  Inc De«ter. 

West    Point    PcppareN,    Inc.    Shoetmi    Biddetord.. 
Division. 
New  Hampshire: 

Abbott  Worsted  MiUa 

Brampton  Woolen  Co 

Cheshire  Mills 


A.  6.  Oowty  Co 
nc*  MiHs  . . 


Florenc*  I 

Gallant  Manufacturinf  Co. 

J.  P.  Slovon*  t  Co.,  Inc.. 

Do    

Rhode  Island: 

Bleiard  Yarn  Mills.  Inc... 
Pontiac  Print  Works.  Int.. 
Spartinc  MiHs.  Inc 

Do 

Troy  Yarn  and  Teitlle  Co. 


Wilton 

Newport 

HarnsvHIo... 

Enfield 

GreonviUo... 
Newmarkat.. 
Tilton      I 
Franklin  r" 


Pawtucket 

Warwick 

North  Scituate. 
West  Warwick.. 
PMrtMfcOL 


369 
55 

135 
150 

100 

150 
900 


150 
200 
150 
300 
145 
110 

606 


75 
450 
180 
132 

75 


Total  (30  mills.  5.984  employees). 
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Soiirco:  Fefe.  >,  197L  Northofn  Teitile  AssocMtion,  211  Congress  Street.  Boeton.  Mass. 


NEW   YORK   BELL  DOES   IT  AGAIN 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NBW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  17.  1971 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Telephone  Co.,  which  is  responsible 
for  the  most  out-of-order  telephone  net- 
work in  the  country,  has  Just  petitioned 
the  Public  Service  Commission  for  the 
largest  Increase  in  local  rates  in  its  his- 
tory. This  petition  comes  less  than  6 
months  after  the  Commission  granted 
the  phone  company  a  $120.8  mlUion  an- 
nual rate  increase  which  the  company 
is  presently  contesting  in  the  courts  as 
not  being  enough. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  inflation  and 
other  factors  exert  pressure,  even  on  the 
phone  company.  But  a  29.1 -percent  rate 
Increase,  which  is  what  the  New  York 
Telephone  Co.  has  asked  for,  also  creates 
Inflationary  pressure.  To  bring  this  in- 
crease into  better  focus,  one  should  con- 
sider that  the  increase  will  raise  the  basic 


monthly  charge  for  Just  having  a  phone 
from  $6.08  to  $7.85  in  New  York  City; 
from  $7.32  to  $9.44  In  Buffalo:  and  from 
$5.97  to  $7.71  in  Huntington,  Long 
Island. 

It  might  be  easier  to  accept  New  York 
Telephone's  arguments  if  it  were  not  for 
the  continued  poor  service  that  exists  in 
New  York  City  and  other  urban  centers. 
These  service  difficulties,  of  course,  not 
only  affect  residents  of  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area  but  anyone  else  from 
New  York  State  or  from  across  the  coun- 
try who  calls  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  York  Times  to- 
day carried  a  well  balanced  editorial  con- 
cerning the  increase  requested  by  New 
York  Telephone.  The  editorial  concludes 
by  saying: 

It  undoubtedly  do«s  coot  tnore  for  the 
company  to  produce  a  dial  tone:  but  It  Is  up 
to  the  Public  Service  Commission  to  nee  to  It 
that  the  caller  will  at  least  receive  a  dial 
tone,  especially  at  higher  prices.  It  must 
not  cost  more  to  get  the  same  old  wrong 
number — or  no  number  at  all. 


The  full  New  York  Times  editorial 
follows : 


HiOHXB  Cost  for  Wbono  Ncmbeks? 

The  New  York  Telephone  Company,  whose 
service  has  so  grossly  deteriorated  In  recent 
years,  yesterday  petitioned  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission  for  permission  to  charge 
higher  rates.  It  gave  a  number  of  arguments 
for  the  increase.  Including  one  heavily 
touched  with  Irony.  Because  Its  service  Is 
bad.  the  company  said,  additional  revenues 
are  required  to  Improve  It. 

The  Public  Service  Commission  will  have 
to  weigh  these  and  other  arguments  In  pub- 
lic hearings.  It  Is  beyond  dispute  that  m- 
flatlon  takes  a  heavy  toll,  pushing  up  the 
cost  both  of  labor  and  of  equipment.  Without 
an  adequate  return  on  Investment,  the  tele- 
phone company  claims  It  will  not  be  able 
to  attract  the  new  Investment  required  for 
expansion  and  upgrading  to  meet  ever-In- 
creasing demands  for  telephone  service. 

The  company  forecasts  the  need  to  spend 
91  billion  a  year  for  the  next  ten  years — 
"by  far  the  largest  construction  and  serv- 
ice program  ever  launched  by  any  telephone 
company" — to  meet  these  demands.  The  com- 
ptany's  i>etltlon  for  rate  boosts  approaching 
30  per  cent  Includes  a  catalogue  of  other  cost 
Increases  that  deserve  public  attention  and 
perhaps  sympathy.  The  petition  mentions 
that  In  recent  years  "prospective  employes 
In  greater  numbers  lack  the  basic  skills,  edu- 
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catlonal  background  or  work  habits  that 
telephone  work  requires."  It  notes  that  special 
instruction,  lengthened  training  sessions, 
more  on-the-job  training  and  closer  super- 
vision have  all  contributed  to  higher  labor 
costs.  Crime,  vandalism  and  general  unrest 
in  urban  areas  have  created  the  need  for 
plant  and  personnel  protection,  again  at 
added  costs. 

None  of  these  points  can  fairly  be  re- 
jected— though  whether  they  Justify  the 
large  rate  Increases  sought  by  the  company 
Is  something  else  again.  It  undoubtedly  does 
cost  more  for  the  company  to  produce  a 
dial  tone:  but  It  Is  up  to  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission  to  see  to  it  that  the  caller 
will  at  least  receive  a  dial  tone,  especially  at 
higher  prices.  It  must  not  cost  more  to  get 
the  same  old  wrong  number — or  no  number  at 
all. 


GENERAL  HODSON'S  INABILITY  TO 
COPE  WITH  A  RACIAL  SITUATION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  11,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Oki- 
nawa a  young  officer  in  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate General's  Corps  can  be  relieved  of 
his  assignment  in  24  hours  for  refusing 
to  shake  hands  with  a  planted  black 
equal  employment  officer.  But  in  Wash- 
ington, a  Member  of  Congress  encounters 
top  brass  runaround  for  24  days  In  ob- 
taining the  simple  courtesy  of  a  report 
of  the  so-called  incident  or  the  disposi- 
tion of  Capt.  Jerry  Lane  Pinley's  case. 
And  nothing  yet. 

Perhaps  the  Justiflcation  for  this  mil- 
itary inefficiency  at  the  "Penthouse" 
comes  because  the  Inquiry  was  directed 
to  the  Judge  Advocate  General,  Kenneth 
J.  Hodson,  who  as  a  lawyer  is  not  in  step 
with  the  military;  and  being  naive  about 
the  duties  of  Congress,  cannot  relate  to 
the  role  of  an  elected  official  inquiring 
as  to  the  status  of  a  constituent. 

With  such  a  record  of  inefficiency  and 
buckpassing  in  a  routine  manner,  I 
Shudder  to  think  of  the  delays  that  would 
be  encountered  If  the  JAGC  suffered  a 
casualty. 

Certainly,  the  Judge  Advocate  General 
must  have  someone  in  his  office — a  cou- 
ple other  generals  or  a  civilian — who  can 
translate  military  Justice  and  assist  him 
in  obtaining  and/or  translating  the 
facts.  While  I  feel  sure  General  Hodson 
and  his  military  Justice  officers  are  busi- 
ly involved  in  equal  employment  it  would 
still  seem  in  fairness — even  if  not  a  policy 
of  the  JAGC — they  could  spare  some  time 
to  present  denial  of  the  usual  legal  rights 
to  a  member  of  their  corps.  Further  de- 
lays and  denials  but  generate  suspicions 
as  to  whether  it  is  that  an  investigation 
report  is  not  available  or  that  a  general 
is  hiding  the  facts  and  fabricating  the 
stories  to  cover  up  faulty  and  irresponsi- 
ble leadership  in  his  command — or  can 
it  be  that  a  two-star  general  who  can 
find  no  rights  for  a  captain  under  his 
command  is  frightened  to  death  to  re- 
port anything  which  might  be  detrimen- 
tal to  a  Negro  captain  from  another 
command? 

Or  it  can  be  that  under  the  new  revo- 
lutionary procedures.  It  Is  the  Intent  of 
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General  Hodson  to  crucify  his  young 
southern  captain  to  prove  his  freedom 
from  bias  toward  a  black  captain  who 
serves  under  a  three-star  general. 

Many  a  mother  and  father  are  watch- 
ing. General — make  It  good. 


THE  DIRECT  SELLING  INDUSTRY 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  17,  1971 

Mr,  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  economy  of  our  Nation 
continues  in  Its  decline  and  the  unem- 
ployment rate  continues  to  rise,  more 
and  more  Americans  are  turning  to  a 
method  of  earning  Income  that  Is  as  old 
as  our  Nation. 

Starting  back  in  the  18th  century,  the 
concept  of  individuals  traveling  from 
community  to  community,  from  home  to 
home,  offering  wares  of  one  sort  or  an- 
other has  been  a  reality.  The  "Yankee 
peddler"  helped  open  up  this  country  by 
making  life  a  bit  easier  and  more  pleas- 
urable for  frontier  families.  As  the  coim- 
try  moved  West,  door  to  door  salesmen 
followed,  providing  goods  and  services 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  unavail- 
able. A  tradition  developed  that  con- 
tinues today  and  now  the  direct  selling 
Industry  registers  billions  of  dollars  In 
sales  per  year  while  providing  a  source 
of  Income  for  millions  of  American  men, 
women,  and  youths. 

Leading  firms  In  the  area  belonging  to 
the  Direct  Selling  Association — DSA — 
subscribe  to  the  principle  that  salesper- 
sons, by  creating  demands  for  goods,  help 
provide  the  American  people  with  em- 
ployment and  the  world's  highest  stand- 
ard of  living,  and  that  those  who  devote 
their  lives  to  selling  are  making  impor- 
tant contributions  to  the  welfare  of  our 
Nation.  Individual  sales  representatives, 
numbering  over  3,000,000,  represent  2,500 
to  3,000  companies  which  do  an  annual 
sales  volume  of  $3  to  $5  billion.  The 
marked  trend  which  is  easily  discernible 
Is  an  expansionist  one  with  there  being 
twice  as  many  individuals  who  sell  by 
personal  contact  In  the  home  than  there 
were  10  years  ago. 

President  Nixon  recently  recognized 
the  vitality  of  this  Industry  and  the  con- 
tributions it  makes  to  the  economy.  In 
greeting  the  member  firms  of  the  DSA 
at  their  smnual  meeting,  the  President 
stated  that — 

In  the  long  tradition  of  In-home  selling, 
the  members  of  the  Direct  Selling  Associa- 
tion offer  convenience  and  service  to  the 
buyer,  and  provide  Important  career  op- 
portunities for  all  who  seek  immediate  tan- 
gible results  from  their  personal  efforts. 

Mr.  Nixon  continued : 

You  have  done  much  to  further  the  devel- 
opment of  self-regulatory  business  practices 
that  are  among  the  moat  prized  aspects  of 
our  free  enterprlae  system. 

I  wish  to  ocmcur  with  the  President's 
observations. 

In  addition  to  the  economic  contribu- 
tion that  the  industry  makes  to  State, 
local,  and  Federal  Grovemment,  it  Is  also 
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keenly  aware  of  its  responsibilities  to  the 
consimier  and  seeks  to  take  positive  ac- 
tion to  Insure  that  deceptive  and  unethi- 
cal practices  are,  as  far  as  practicable, 
eliminated.  Recently,  the  DSA  promul- 
gated a  code  of  ethics  and  regulations 
which  sets  forth  the  fair  and  ethical 
principles  and  practices  to  which  all 
member  companies  must  adhere.  In  ad- 
dition, the  mechanisms  for  implementing 
the  code  have  also  been  established  and 
the  association  is  mandatorily  required 
to  initiate  appropriate  action  with  State 
or  Federal  enforcement  agencies  to  right 
a  wrong  that  has  ccmie  to  light.  Ralph 
Nader  recently  held  a  seminar  on  what 
he  termed  "corporate  whistle-blowing." 
The  Direct  Selling  Association  has  built 
this  concept  Into  its  rules  of  procedure 
and  has  insured  that  unremedied  viola- 
tions of  their  code  of  ethics  will  result 
in  the  offender  being  turned  over  to  the 
premier  Government  agency  for  prosecu- 
tion. 

Consequently,  It  becomes  apparent 
that  we  have  here  an  industry  group  that 
clearly  recognizes  its  contribution  to  the 
economy  of  our  Nation,  to  the  citizens  it 
provides  income  opportunities  for,  and  to 
the  consumer  whom  it  serves.  The  self- 
regulation  of  its  member  companies  and 
the  swift  action  taken  against  fly-by- 
night  operations  by  the  association  and 
its  member  firms  is  to  be  encouraged  and 
commended.  As  the  industry  continues  to 
grow,  every  effort  must  be  made  to  insure 
that  the  opportunities  for  citizens  to  par- 
ticipate and  earn  an  income  are  not  un- 
duly bridled  by  well-intentioned  but  im- 
practical licensing  or  registration  proce- 
dures. Recruitment  of  sellers  who  deal 
directly  with  the  public  in  the  home 
should  not  be  unfairly  restricted.  Let  us 
be  mindful  of  the  actions  we  take  arul 
recognize  that  the  direct  selling  industry 
has  made  great  contributions  to  our  so- 
ciety and  under  the  very  able  leadership 
of  DSA's  Chairman  of  the  Board  Cabell 
Brand  of  the  Stuart  McGuire  Co.  and  of 
the  association's  own  djTiamic  President 
J.  Robert  Brouse,  will  continue  to  do  so 
in  the  future. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or    NKW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  17.  1971 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, during  these  impressive  days  in  Feb- 
ruary when  we  celebrate  the  birthdays  of 
our  beloved  heroes,  Lincoln  and  Wash- 
ington, as  well  as  observing  a  heart- 
warming St.  Valentine's  Day,  we  should 
remind  ourselves  of  the  deep  significance 
of  the  observance  of  another  memorable 
event  which  took  place  53  years  ago  yes- 
terday. I  refer  to  the  Declaration  of  Lith- 
uanian Independence,  which  is  so  mean- 
ingful to  our  loyal  American  citizens  of 
Lithuanian  birth  or  extraction. 

Three  years  ago  when  so  many  of  us 
joined  with  Lithuanian-American  orga- 
nizations in  celebrating  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  Lithuanian  Independence  we 
had  high  hopes  that  the  drab  and  ad- 
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verse  conditions  to  which  the  Lithuanian 
people  were  being  subjected  would  be 
Improved.  Unfortunately  our  hopes  have 
been  in  vsUn. 

Lithuania  today  is  but  one  of  the  Com- 
munist Russian  colonies,  cruelly  taxed 
and  ruthlessly  ruled  by  Red  bosses.  That 
glorious  feeling  of  freedom  and  self- 
determination  which  the  people  of  Lith- 
uania enjoyed  from  1918  to  1940  Is  now 
but  a  memory  to  those  old  enough  to 
remember  it.  The  Job  of  independence 
has  had  to  give  way  to  the  sadness  of 
enslavement.  The  happiness  of  freedom 
has  been  supplanted  by  the  sorrow  of 
serfdom  imposed  by  the  Soviets  upon  a 
people  who  still  prize  independence  and 
yearn  for  freedom. 

Our  friends  in  Lithuania  today  are 
subjected  to  the  most  vicious  kinds  of 
colonial  tyranny.  They  suffer  unbearable 
taxation  with  no  representation.  They 
must  sell  the  products  of  their  own  hands 
and  fields  to  the  Russians  at  below  stand- 
ard prices  and  often  below  the  costs  of 
production.  They  must  buy  essential 
commodities  back  from  Russia  at  ex- 
orbitant prices  To  protest  is  to  risk  life 
itself,  for  the  Soviets  employ  sinister 
methods  of  obtaining  strict  compliance 
with  their  mandates.  E)eath  sentences  for 
disobedience  are  common,  as  demon- 
strated by  the  recent  sentences  to  death 
of  Simokatis  Wytautas  and  and  Orazyna 
for  attempted  hijacking  in  Vilnius. 

Secret  methods  were  recently  employed 
to  cause  several  young  scholars  to  dis- 
appear. Other  youths  have  been  deport- 
ed to  Siberia. 

No.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hopes  we  held  for 
an  improvement  in  the  situation  faced 
by  our  Lithuanian  friends  have  not  come 
to  pass;  rather,  their  plight  has  worsened 
and  the  future  outlook  for  them  is  equal- 
ly grim. 

The  tragic  event  which  took  place  some 
weeks  ago  here  at  home  has  not  given 
the  Lithuanian  people  much  assurance  of 
our  Interest  and  sympathy  I  feel  a  deep 
sense  of  shame  in  even  mentioning  our 
colossal  blunder  In  handling  the  appeal 
for  help  of  Slmas  Kudirka,  the  Soviet 
Lithuanian  radio  operator  who  escaped 
from  a  Russian  ship  In  oiu-  own  waters 
and  sought  asylum  aboard  one  of  our 
Coast  Guard  vessels. 

The  inept  and  unforgivable  acts  of 
our  own  ofBcials  in  turning  over  this  man 
to  his  bestial  shipmates  to  beat  and  mis- 
treat have  done  much  to  dishearten  an 
already  discouraged  people.  Only  by  a 
show  of  positive  action  in  their  behalf  wiil 
these  people — our  long-time  friends — 
be  able  to  overlook  the  stupidity  of  our 
recent  shameful  faux  pas. 

We  should  do  our  utmost  to  utilize 
every  economic,  every  political,  and  every 
cultural  asset  at  our  command  to  dem- 
onstrate to  our  friends  in  Lithuania 
that  Americans  remain  steadfast  In  their 
affection  for  them  and  determined  in 
their  efforts  to  help  regain  the  inde- 
pendence which  Russia  so  blatantly  stole 
from  them  in  1940.  I  was  pleased  to  note 
that  our  Secretary  of  State  saw  fit  to 
send  Mr.  Joseph  Kajeckas.  Charge  d'Af- 
faires  of  the  Lithuanian  Legation,  a 
warm  note  of  best  wishes  and  a  reaffir- 
mation of  this  Nation's  support  for  Lith- 
uania's right  of  self-determination.  Mr. 
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Speaker.  I  Include  Secretary  of  State 
Roger's  letter  for  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House: 
DrA«  Ml  CHARct  d'Aj-taixcs:  Aa  the  Lithu- 
anian people  commeinorBte  the  63rd  annl- 
veraM-y  of  Lithuania's  Independence.  It  Is  my 
sincere  pleasure  to  extend  to  you  beet  wishes 
on  behalf  of  the  Oovemment  and  people  of 
the  United  States. 

Lithuania's  history  is  the  record  of  a  long 
struggle  against  foreign  domination.  In  1918, 
that  struggle  culminated  In  the  bright  flame 
of  national  Independence  when  Lithuania 
took  Its  rightful  place  among  the  nations  of 
Europe.  That  flame  was  tragically  extin- 
guished only  22  years  later  when  Lithuania 
was  forcibly  Incorporated  Into  the  Soviet 
Union.  Nevertheless,  the  spirit  of  the  Lithu- 
anian people  has  remained  undaunted,  and 
their  hopes  for  a  restoration  of  national  In- 
dependence haa  never  waivered.  Their  cour- 
age and  patriotic  determination  which  have 
sustained  the  gcml  have  been  the  inspira- 
tion for  ail  who  cherish  freedom. 

The  American  people  understand  and  sym- 
pathize with  the  desire  of  the  Uthuanlan 
people  to  be  misters  of  their  own  destiny. 
The  United  States  Government,  by  Its  con- 
tinued non-recognltlon  of  the  forcible  in- 
corporation of  Lithuania,  affirms  Its  stipport 
for  Lithuania's  right  of  self-determination. 
Sincerely  youra, 

William  P.  Rogsxs. 

Tn  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  all 
my  colleagues,  in  fact  I  urge  all  Ameri- 
cans to  give  personal  endorsement  of 
Secretary  Rogers"  pledge  of  support  to 
our  Lithuanian  friends.  We  should  all 
do  our  utmost  Individually  and  in  coop- 
eration with  our  patriotic  Lithuanian 
American  organizations  and  the  captive 
nations'  groups  to  seek  redress  for  the  il- 
legal Soviet  annexation  of  Lithuania  and 
to  the  limit  of  our  ability  to  further  the 
return  of  independence  to  a  nation  so 
richly  deserving  of  it  Meantime,  we  must 
remain  steadfast  in  maintaining  the  pol- 
icy established  by  President  Truman  of 
refusing  recognition  of  the  forcefully  im- 
posed and  illegal  annexation. 

I  commend  the  officers  and  members 
of  the  Lithuanian-American  organiza- 
tions for  their  determined  pursuit  of  re- 
dress for  their  suffering  relatives  and 
friends.  I  wish  them  every  success  in 
their  continued  endeavors  md  I  pledge 
anew  my  own  help  In  their  behalf. 


REV.  JOAQUIN  PINTO  DE  ANDRADE 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

ur    MINNKSOT.1 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVES 
Wednesday ,  February  17,  197 1 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  anyone 
who  has  had  the  opportunity  to  talk  with 
the  leaders  of  the  independent  African 
nations  knows  that  one  issue  is  para- 
mount to  them:  the  issue  of  racism, 
especially  as  it  is  manifest  in  the  white 
minority  regimes,  colonial  or  independ- 
ent, in  Africa. 

While  speaking  out  against  racism 
serves  our  foreign  policy  aims  in  black 
Africa,  this  is  not  the  principle  reason 
for  combating  racism.  Racism  is  wrong. 
It  is  contrary  to  the  professed  principles 
of  our  Nation  and  we  should  not  accept 
it  anywhere. 
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A  week  ago,  I  Joined  54  colleagues  in 
deploring  the  arrest  and  detention  of  the 
Very  Reverend  Gonville  Aubie  ffrench- 
Beytagh  by  the  racist  South  African 
Government. 

Today.  I  ask  permission  to  place  In  the 
Record  a  February  12  New  York  Times 
story  by  Marvin  Howe.  It  concerns  the 
charges  the  Portuguese  Government  has 
lodged  against  another  African  clergy- 
man. As  in  the  ffrench-Beytagh  case, 
serious  violations  of  due  process  of  law 
are  involved.  The  trial  of  the  Reverend 
Joaquin  Pinto  de  Andradc,  former  chan- 
cellor of  the  archdiocese  of  Luanda,  An- 
gola, too,  "is  a  cause  for  anguish  to  men 
everywhere  who  believe  in  liberty,  jus- 
tice, and  due  process  of  law." 

It  Is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  affairs  of 
southern  Africa  that  within  a  week's 
time,  the  above  words  can  be  applied  to 
the  cases  of  two  clergymen,  each  caught 
up  in  the  legal  system  of  a  country  en- 
gaged in  suppressing  majority  black 
rights  in  Africa — Portugal  in  the  Pinto 
de  Andrade  case,  and  South  Africa  in  the 
ffrench-Beytagh  case. 

Father  Pinto  de  Andrade  was  banished 
from  Angola  a  decade  ago.  A  principal 
charge  against  him  is  that  he  was  nomi- 
nated in  1962.  while  he  was  in  a  political 
prison  in  Lisbon,  as  "honorary  president" 
of  the  Angolan  nationalist  movement. 

Mario  Brochado  Coelho.  Father  Pinto 
de  Andrade's  lawyer,  declared  in  court: 

His  only  crime  is  that  he  la  Negro.  Angolan, 
well-educated  and  non-subservient. 

In  the  Portuguese  colonies  these  are 
indeed  serious  charges. 
The  article  follows : 

PoBTX'CAL   Tsrrs   Ancolan    Priest — Mulatto 

Denies     Ant     Link     Wfth     Nationalist 

Oboup 

(By   Marvlne   Howe) 

Lisbon,  February  H. — A  former  chancellor 
of  the  Archdiocese  of  Luanda.  Angola,  went 
on  trial  here  today  on  charges  that  he  was 
connected  with  the  nationalist  movement  In 
that  Portuguese  African  colony. 

The  defendant,  the  Rev.  Joaquin  Pinto  de 
Andrade.  a  mulatto,  denied  the  charges  and 
said  that  be  was  a  victim  of  racist  persecu- 
tion. 

Father  Pinto  de  Andrade.  who  Is  43  years 
old.  has  experienced  deportation,  prison 
without  trial,  rearrest  upon  release,  house 
arreet.  restricted  residence  and  constant 
police   harassment   since  June,    1960. 

"His  only  crime  Is  that  he  Is  Negro, 
Angolan,  well-educated  and  nonsubservlent," 
his  defense  lawyer.  Mario  Brochado  Coelho, 
declared  In  court. 

Some  200  people,  mostly  mulattoes.  waited 
for  several  hours  In  the  corridors  of  the  17th- 
century  monastery  that  serves  as  the  Boa 
Hora  courthouse.  But  only  24  seats  were 
available  for  the  public  and  six  for  news- 
papermen. Half  of  the  public  gallery  was 
taken  up  by  plalnclotheamen.  The  police  then 
removed  from  the  courthouse  members  of  the 
public  who  remained  unseated. 

This  Is  the  second  political  trial  of  a  priest 
opposed  to  the  wars  In  Portuguese  Africa  In 
ojjorto.  Portugal,  the  Rev.  Mario  Pals  de 
OUvelra.  a  white  priest  who  served  as  a  chap- 
lain in  Portuguese  Quinea.  has  been  accused 
of  preaching  against  the  wars  and  is  expect- 
ed to  be  sentenced  tomorrow. 

Father  Pinto  de  Andrade  was  one  of  nine 
priests  banished  from  Angola.  In  West  Africa, 
in  the  troubled  period  during  the  nationalist 
uprising  there  a  decade  ago.  Two  died  in 
exile,    and    restrictions   on    the   others   wers 
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eased  recently,  with  the  exception  of  Father 
pinto  de  Andrade. 

organization   termed   subversive 

His  case  Is  delicate  because  he  l3  a  brother 
of  Dr.  Mario  Pinto  de  Andrade,  rv  leader  of 
the  Popular  Movement  for  the  Liberation  of 
Angola,  which  is  fought  by  Portuguese  forces. 
The  police  are  said  to  have  seized  correspond- 
ence between  the  brothers. 

One  of  the  principal  charges  against  Fa- 
ther Pinto  de  Andrade  was  his  nomination  as 
"honorary  president"  of  the  Angolan  nation- 
alist movement  In  1962  while  be  was  In  a 
political  prison  In  Lisbon. 

The  charge  describes  the  Popular  Move- 
ment as  "a  secret,  illicit  organization  of  sub- 
versive nature,  aiming  through  violent 
means,  namely  acts  of  terrorism,  to  obtain 
the  separation  of  the  overseas  province  of 
Angola  froir.  the  mother  country  and  there- 
by alter  the  political  Constitution  of  the 
Portuguese  state  by  Illegal  means." 

Mr.  Brochado  Coelho  denied  charges  that 
the  priest  had  had  any  connection  with  the 
movement  and  emphasized  that  his  nomi- 
nation as  honorary  president  could  not  have 
been  a  reward  for  services  performed  since 
he  had  been  under  close  police  surveillance 
since  1959. 

Pour  foreign  lawyers  were  authorized  to 
attend  the  opening  of  the  trial.  They  repre- 
sent the  International  Association  of  Demo- 
cratic Jurists,  the  Belgian  League  of  Human 
Rights  and  Amnesty  International,  a  private 
organization  conceived  with  fwlitlcal  pris- 
oners all  over  the  world. 

Besides  Father  Pinto  de  Andrade,  nine 
persons  went  on  trial  today  for  connection 
with  the  Popular  Movement.  Two  are  white. 
Seven  were  born  in  Angola,  one  In  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands  and  one  in  Portugal.  The  pris- 
oners include  a  doctor,  several  students  and 
two  young  women. 

ARRESTS     IN     LUANDA 

The  trial  is  connected  with  mass  arrests  In 
Luanda.  Angola's  capital,  over  a  year  ago. 
according  to  court  sources.  Some  70  arrested 
Angolan  blacks  and  mulattoes  are  said  to 
have  been  sent  to  prison  camps  without  trial. 

The  ODv^rnment-controlled  press  in  Por- 
tugal has  not  reported  the  arrests.  The  Gov- 
ernment contends  that  there  is  no  national- 
ist movement  In  Angola  and  that  the  guer- 
rilla activity  is  the  work  of  Communist- 
backed  extremists  outside  the  country. 

Throughout  their  detention  the  Angolan 
priests  have  denied  any  direct  or  indirect  role 
In  the  guerrilla  movement.  However,  they 
openly  opposed  discrimination  the  Portu- 
guese African  territories  and  called  for  free- 
dom for  the  Angolans. 

Father  Pinto  de  Andrade.  a  slender  quiet 
man.  is  fond  of  poetry  and  art.  As  chancellor 
of  the  Luanda  Archdiocese,  he  was  the  chief 
administrative  officer. 

He  holds  a  doctorate  in  theology  and  philo- 
sophy from  the  Gregorian  University  of 
Rome.  Before  his  banishment  from  Angola, 
he  was  editor  In  chief  of  the  archdlocesan 
weekly  newspaper,  The  Apostolate. 


HAW  AH  COUNTY  DEMOCRATS  TELL 
WHY  NIXON  ADMINISTRAIION 
IS  TO  BLAME  FOR  FAILING  TO 
CURB  THE  INFLATIONARY  RE- 
CESSION 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

or    HAWAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  17,  1971 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hawaii 
County   Committee   of   the   Democratic 
Party  on  January  27.   1971.  adopted  a 
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position  statement  that  is  the  most  ac- 
curate summary  I  have  seen  on  why  the 
Nixon  administration  is  to  blame  for  re- 
cession and  inflation  simultaneously. 

The  Hawaii  Coimty  Democrats  cor- 
rectly point  out  that  the  working  people 
of  this  country  have  to  pick  up  the  tab 
for  our  economic  difficulties. 

With  unemployment  at  disastrous 
levels  and  thousands  of  businesses  on  the 
brink  of  failure,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
administration  be  made  to  see  its  mis- 
takes. 

The  statement  by  the  Hawaii  County 
Democrats  follows: 

Curb  Inflation 

( A  position  statement  adopted  by  the  Hawaii 

County    Committee     of    the    Democratic 

Party,  January  27,  1971) 

After  two  years  In  office.  President  Nizon 
has  accomplished  a  feat  believed  to  be  im- 
possible: simultaneously  he  brought  about 
runaway  Inflation  and  rising  unemployment. 
His  economic  advisors  told  him  to  fl.gbt  in- 
flation with  unemployment,  but  it  Isn't 
working  out  as  they  predicted. 

More  than  five  million  people  are  now  job- 
less, of  whom  two  million  were  thrown  out 
of  work  in  1970.  The  overall  unemployment 
rate  is  now  close  to  6%  of  the  labor  force, 
but  for  weaker  segments  of  society  it  is  ma- 
terially greater:  10%  for  unskilled  laborers. 
16%  for  white  teenagers  and  32%  for  black 
teenagers. 

Economic  growth,  measured  In  terms  of 
output  of  goods  and  services.  Is  down.  Profits 
of  small  business  have  been  squeezed,  and 
business  failures  are  plentiful.  The  stock 
market  behaved  more  erratically  than  at  any 
time  since  1929. 

The  economic  policies  of  the  President  and 
his  advisors — carved  out  by  major  indus- 
trialists and  financiers — have  been  specifi- 
cally designed  so  that  working  people  will 
pick  up  the  tab  for  the  nation's  economic 
difficulties,  through  Increased  unemploy- 
ment, regressive  taxation,  higher  Interest 
rates  and  cutbacks  in  domestic  spending. 
The  President  steadfastly  refuses  to  put  the 
prestige  of  his  office  behind  wage,  price  and 
profit  guidelines. 

Time  and  again  the  nation  has  been  told 
that  unions  and  high  wages  are  the  cause  of 
Inflation.  Hard  economic  facts  do  not  sup- 
port this  allegation.  Labor  costs  per  unit 
have  Increased  only  slightly  in  the  past  year 
and  even  less  in  1968  and  1969.  Real  wages 
have  actually  been  falling. 

Actually,  current  high  prices  for  manu- 
factured goods  reflect  the  monopolistic  na- 
ture of  the  American  economy.  Prices  for  all 
major  commodities  are  fixed  or  "adminis- 
tered"  by  a  few  major  producers.  When  Beth- 
lehem Steel  or  Oeneral  Motors  raise  prices 
other  corporations  quickly  follow  suit. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  single  Inflationary 
factor  In  the  past  two  years  has  been  the  In- 
crease In  Interest  rates.  When  on  June  9, 
1969,  the  nation's  bankers  raised  the  prime 
interest  rate  a  full  percentage  point,  the 
Nixon  Administration  did  nothing  to  halt 
this  conspiracy.  On  the  contrary,  it  balled 
high  Interest  rates  and  "tight  money"  as  a 
device  for  halting  inflation. 

One  percentage  point  does  not  sound  like 
much  but  It  boosts  interest  payments  10% 
for  the  average  home  owner.  Since  the  na- 
tion's debtors  owe  tl.5  trillion,  an  extra  per- 
centage point  puts  $15  billion  more  per  year 
Into  the  pockets  of  moneylenders.  It  Is  no 
wonder  that  the  nation's  biggest  banks  re- 
ported record  profits  in  1970. 

The  policy  of  the  Administration  seems  to 
be  that  inflation  occurs  when  working  people 
ask  for  wage  increases  but  when  banks  raise 
Interest  rates — which  boosts  the  price  of 
everything,  that  corrects  inflatloat 
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A  Democratic  Congress  gave  the  President 
legal  authority  to  control  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness and  consumer  borrowing  and  to  bring 
down  home  mortgage  costs,  thereby  regulat- 
ing spending  directly  rather  than  relying  on 
high  interest  rates  and  tight  money.  But  the 
President  refused  to  use  this  power. 

The  higher  Interest  rates  enriched  the 
banks,  but  placed  a  tremendous  burden  on 
small  businessmen,  homeowners,  wage  earn- 
ers who  must  borrow  for  emergencies,  and 
taxpayers  who  foot  the  bill  on  the  national 
debt.  It's  quite  painful  to  be  gouged  like 
that,  especially  when  given  the  phony  reason 
the  high  Interest  rates  save  the  country  from 
inflation. 

Furthermore,  President  Nixon  reduced  Fed- 
eral spending  on  social  programs,  allegedly 
to  fight  Inflation.  He  vetoed  bills  providing 
funds  for  education  and  health  research, 
training  for  family  doctors,  and  wage  in- 
creases for  federal  blue-collar  workers.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  he  requested  funds  for 
such  non-essential  spending  as  antl-ballls- 
tlc  missiles,  and  supersonic  transports,  and 
he  refused  to  veto  a  bill  which  authorized 
more  than  $1  billion  for  Navy  ships  he  had 
not  even  asked  for.  He  refused  to  repeal  or 
modify  the  oil  Import  program  even  though 
this  was  recommended  by  his  specially  ap- 
pointed commission. 

Excessive  military  ^>endlng  Is  universally 
recognized  as  the  single  most  overall  cause 
of  inflation.  Some  $30  to  $40  billion  goes 
down  the  drain  each  year  in  Indochina  while 
an  equal  amount  is  spent  on  military  goods 
and  services  elsewhere.  The  millions  of  work- 
ers In  "defense"  industries  receive  wages  but 
they  do  not  produce  consumer  goods.  The 
thing  they  produce  are  either  destroyed  in 
war  or  await  replacement  by  more  sophisti- 
cated weapons.  This  causes  an  inflationary 
pressure  because  the  supply  of  consumer 
goods  Is  limited. 

Spending  for  defense  has  caused  sharp 
cutbacks  In  outlays  for  domestic  use.  Home, 
school  and  hospital  construction  has  fallen 
sharply.  Public  works  projects  are  delayed  or 
stopped  Indeflnltely.  Aid  to  education,  to  the 
elderly  and  indigent  has  been  minimized. 

When  Congress  finally  got  around  to  mak- 
ing minimum  cuts  in  defense  spending,  the 
Administration  made  no  plans  to  provide  pro- 
ductive employment  to  the  thousands  of 
workers  laid  off.  Although  the  President 
promises  that  combat  troops  will  be  with- 
drawn from  Indochina,  few  steps  are  be- 
ing taken  to  convert  the  economy  to  a  peace- 
time footing. 

As  the  economic  reces?lon  deepened,  pres- 
sure was  exerted  on  Congress  to  pass  re- 
strictive legislation  which  would  reduce  Im- 
ports of  certain  goods  and  products  (textiles 
and  shoes).  Such  legislation  would  boost  the 
consumer  price  of  the  restricted  products  and 
Ignite  trade  wars  which  would  have  a  fur- 
ther disastrous  effect  on  prices  and  employ- 
ment. 

During  Its  two  years  in  office  the  Nixon 
Administration  has  not  been  able  to  achieve 
price  stability  without  Increasing  unem- 
ployment. It  has  not  been  willing  to  curb 
growing  concentrations  of  wealth  while  mil- 
lions of  people  sink  deeper  into  poverty.  It 
has  not  provided  orderly  economic  expan- 
sion at  home.  And  it  has  expanded  U.S.  eco- 
nomic Intervention  abroad. 

Alarmed  at  the  stagnant  and  demoralized 
state  of  the  nation,  the  Hawaii  County  Com- 
mittee of  the  Democratic  Party  urges  Con- 
gress to  consider  and  enact  measures  which 
will  curb  Inflation  and  stimulate  production 
and  employment,  such  as: 

1.  Cutbacks  in  defense  spending  and  a  defi- 
nite timetable  lor  ending  the  war  in  Indo- 
china. 

2.  Increase  in  domestic  programs  and 
spending  for  housing,  medical  care,  educa- 
tion, ending  air  and  water  pollution,  and  in- 
crease in  public  work  programs  to  provide 
noceacnry  employment  and  public  services. 
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3.  Transform  economic  anarchy  Into  rea- 
sonable order  by  establishing  general  stand- 
ards or  guidelines  for  behavior  of  prices, 
wages,  profits,  dividends  alnd  other  income. 

4  Lower  interest  rates  and  establish 
greater  public  control  over  the  banking 
Industry. 

5.  End  the  oil  Import  program  and  take 
other  steps  to  expand  free  trade  on  a  world- 
wide basis. 

0.  Place  greater  controls  on  American  cor- 
porations operating  abroad  at  the  expense 
of  Jobs  and  Incomes  of  American  workers. 

7.  Strict  enforcement  of  antl-tr\ist  laws 
and  other  steps  to  curb  the  growing  trend  to- 
ward economic  monopoly  in  the  nation. 


SCHOOL  CHIEF  BARS  CUT  IN 
FEDERAL  AID  TO  POOR 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or    MICaiCAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  17.  1971 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mr.  Nixon  In  his  state  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress last  month  painted  a  broad,  and 
vague  picture  of  Federal  reorganization. 
Included  among  hLs  proposals  was  a  plan 
to  distribute  Federal  funds  to  State  and 
local  governments  and  school  districts 
and  allow  them  to  make  decisions  about 
specific  funding  of  programs, 

Since  Mr.  Nixon's  address,  the  details 
of  his  proposed  revenue  sharing  have 
been  slowly  filtering  down  through  the 
administration.  Little  by  little,  from  vari- 
ous offices  and  officials  small  pieces  of 
the  larsie  puzzle  have  been  made  public. 
Typical  of  this  filtering  process  was 
the  unusual  Interview  •invited"  by  the 
US.  Commissioner  of  Education  Sidney 
P.  Marland,  Jr..  recently.  Although  this 
Interview  alone  will  not  supply  details  for 
Congress  to  evaluate  the  entire  proposal, 
it  appears  that  only  through  bits  and 
pieces  such  as  this  will  the  entire  puzzle 
of  revenue  sharing  become  public  record. 
I  include  the  interview  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  as  it  appeared  in  the 
Wednesday,  February  10.  1971,  ediUon  of 
the  Washington  Post: 

School  Chief  Bass  Cxjt  in  YvDtMKL 
Am  TO  Pooa 
(By  Peter  MUlus) 
President  Nixon's  sp«clal  revenue-sharing 
plan   will   preserve  for  the  nation's  poor  at 
least  as  much  federal  education  aid  as  they 
are  getting  now,  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation Sidney  P.  Marland  Jr.  said  yesterday. 
"We  are  not."  he  said,  "simply  going  to  put 
this  money  out  on  a  stump  and  turn  our 
backs." 

The  plan  win,  as  the  President  said  when 
he  ouUlned  It  In  his  State  of  the  Union  and 
budget  messages,  simplify  and  consolidate 
many  ciurent  programs,  and  turn  over  more 
money  to  the  states  to  use  as  they  see  fit. 
with  fewer  strings  attached. 

But  It  will  not.  Marland  said  In  an  Inter- 
view, go  quite  as  far  In  that  direction  as 
some  critics  fear  and  have  said. 

It  wUl  earmark  as  much  federal  aid  for  the 
poor  a«  Is  earmarked  now— more  than  half 
of  the  total.  And  the  states.  Marland  said 
though  they  will  have  the  right  to  reallocate 
some  funds — use  some  vocational  money  for 
textbooks,  for  example — will  not  have  the 
right  to  spend  funds  for  the  poor  on  other 
■tudenta. 

The  oommlsaloner  granted  the  Interview 

Invltsd  It.  actoaUy— to  dispel  what  he  called 
"mUlmpreMrtons"  of  the  Prealdenfs  plan  that 
are  making  it  harder  to  seU  both  In  public 
and  In  CongrMB. 
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Details  of  the  revenue-sharing  plan  have 
not  b«en  announced— most  are  still  being 
worked  out — and  Marland  said  that  It  will 
be  three  months  before  the  proposal  Is  sent 
to  Congress. 

But  when  it  Is  sent,  he  said,  "it  Is  going  to 
have  national  priorities  clearly  refiected." 

The  plan  is  to  take  the  current  pantryful 
of  federal  programs — about  75  at  last  count, 
many  of  them  narrow  In  their  purpose,  moat 

of  them  legacies  from  Great  Society  days 

and  lump  them  Into  five  new.  broader-pur- 
pose block  grants  to  the  states,  for  vocatlonAl 
education,  aid  to  federally  Impacted  districts, 
the  disadvantaged  and  the  handicapped,  and 
"educational  support,"  things  like  textbooks 
and  equipment. 

Still  undecided  are  all  sorts  of  basic  ques- 
tions: such  things  as  which  old  programs 
would  be  merged  into  which  new  categories, 
how  large  an  approprlaUon  would  be  re- 
quested In  each  new  field  and.  peiiiaps  of 
greatest  Interest  In  Congress,  how  the  money 
In  each  field  would  be  divided  among  the 
states. 

Even  more  acute,  and  still  undecided,  are 
the  related  questions  of  how  to  divide  funds 
within  states,  how  to  assure  funds  to  big 
cities,  how  to  save  some  for  Catholic  schools, 
whether  to  set  aside  any  money  for  the  pwor 
In  such  fields  as  vocational  training. 

Marland  has  task  forces  at  work  on  all 
these  Issues.  The  church-state  and  blg-clty 
problems  are  especially  troublesome  Neither 
the  Catholics  nor  the  cities  are  happy  with 
their  treatment  now  by  most  state  govern- 
ments— and  both  have  the  votes.  If  not  to 
block,  then  certainly  to  make  great  trouble 
for  education  blUa  In  Congress. 

The  Johnson  administration,  in  Its  bills, 
was  only  barely  able  to  find  distribution  for- 
mulas thta  the  cities  and  the  Catholics  ac- 
cepted. The  Nixon  proposal  means  finding 
new  ones.  And  that,  too,  Marland  said  yester- 
day, means  putting  some  strings  on  federal 
funds. 

The  Presidents  plan,  the  commissioner 
said,  does  not  contemplate  abandonment  of 
federal  "stewardship"  in  education. 

Each  district's  share  of  funds  for  the  poor, 
he  noted,  would  still  be  governed  by  federal 
formula,  based  on  how  many  poor  children  It 
has.  The  states  could  not  change  that.  "We 
want  to  be  sure  that  the  money  reaches  the 
poor,  and  the  cities." 

Each  district  also  would  still  be  required 
to  meet  federal  standards  In  using  this 
money.  Marland  observed  It  could  not  divert 
the  money  to  other  studenu,  and  would  have 
to  use  It  as  a  distinct  extra  for  poor  children. 
The  commlslsoner  said  that  the  plan  may 
also  require  the  states  to  set  aside  some  voca- 
tional funds  for  poor  children.  Oongress  put 
such  a  set-aside  provision  In  the  law  three 
years  ago.  because  of  a  fear  that  the  states 
were  giving  short  shrift  to  the  poor. 

Marland  said  that  the  states  would  be  able 
to  transfer  15  or  20  percent  of  the  funds  from 
one  category  to  another,  from  vocational 
training  to  the  handicapped,  for  example. 
The  only  exception  would  be  the  funds  for 
the  poor,  where  there  could  be  "no  cuts,  only 
additions."  It  Is  unsettled  whether  the  local 
school  districts  would  have  the  same  latitude. 
One  other  new  feature  In  the  plan.  Mar- 
land said,  may  be  Incentive  grants.  The 
government  would  provide  bonuses  to  states 
for  meeting  performance  standards.  But  the 
states.  Marland  said,  would  set  those  per- 
formance  standards    themselves. 
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SAL  SI  PUEDES 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or    MICBICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  17.  1971 

Mr.   O'HARA    Mr    Speaker,   "Sal   Si 
Puedes"  is  an  expression,  a  phrase,  and. 


in  many  places,  a  name  for  a  neighbor- 
hood. It  means,  with  all  the  bitterness 
you  can  elicit  from  three  short  words 
"Oet  out  if  you  can."  It  Is  what  Chlcanos 
from  one  end  of  America  to  another  call 
the  barrios  in  which  they  live. 

If  you  have  seen  the  barrios  of  many 
of  our  great  urban  centers — and  they  are 
not  all  in  the  Southwest  or  the  West,  by 
any  means — you  can  understand  the 
urgency  in  the  slogan  "sal  si  puedes" 
Getting  out,  getting  away,  getting  a  new 
start,  may  seem  to  some  of  the  human 
beings  crowded  into  the  narrow  streets 
and  the  too-small  apartments  and  the 
neglected  schools  of  the  barrios,  an  im- 
perative beyond  any  other. 

Yet  not  everyone  gets  out.  Not  every- 
one saves  himself.  A  few  truly  great  men 
stay  among  their  fellow  men  determined 
not  to  rise  from  the  poor,  but  to  rise 
with  the  poor. 

Such  a  man  is  Cesar  Chavez,  director 
of  the  United  Farm  Workers  Organiz- 
ing Committee.  AFL-CIO.  The  seldom - 
told  story  of  his  own  personal  history, 
and  how  he  came  to  the  cause  of  the 
farm  worker — or  rather.  Mr.  Speaker, 
how  he  came  to  the  cause  of  justice — is 
movingly  told  in  a  profile  which  appeared 
in  the  February  1971  issue  of  American 
Labor. 

I  insert  this  article  at  this  point  In 
the  Record: 

The  Man 

"Judge  me.  oh  Lord,  "  said  David  (Psalm 
26)  "for  I  have  walked  In  mine  Integrity. 
Examine  me  and  prove  me,  try  the  reins  of 
my  heart." 

Would  that  It  were  all  that  simple  In  man's 
own  Judgment  of  his  fellown^an  for — to 
quote  again  from  the  Old  Testament — "each 
of  us  Is  fearfully  and  wonderfiUly  made," 
and  a  thousand  understandings  are  lese  than 
a  leaf  In  the  forest  known  as  character. 

The  poet  Is  there  In  Cesar  Chavez.  The 
mysUc  walks  slde-by-slde  with  the  plcketer 
and  one  facet  of  his  nature  colors  the  other. 
Mahatma  Gandhi  Is  there  fighting  non- 
violently  for  change  and  the  Pled  Piper  who 
can  gather  to  his  side  an  army  of  totally 
committed  followers  willing  to  give  him 
round-the-clock  labors  at  no  pay. 

Another  David  Is  this  subject — with  darker 
skin,  perhaps,  and  of  different  ancestry — 
waging  another  war  on  another  battlefield 
for  the  oppressed  masses  that  are  of  his 
blood  and  time.  repeaUng  the  biblical  story 
and  conquering  his  own  Goliath  on  a  differ- 
ent acre  of  land. 

What  constitutes  a  business  executive,  oc 
whether  Cesar  Chavez  can  ever  fit  into  that 
suit,  is  another  matter — perhaps  of  little 
consequence  at  this  point — for  the  movement 
he  heads  Is  far  more  a  splrttual  than  a  dollar- 
oriented  one  whose  bonds  of  coheslveness  lie 
solidly  In  the  magnetism  of  a  singular  per- 
sonal force. 

Try  to  fit  him  Into  a  niche  and  the  mold 
breaks.  By  some,  he  is  hailed  as  the  greatest 
single  entity  ever  to  take  up  the  cause  of 
the  farm  workers  and  the  one  most  likely  to 
make  It  the  first  viable  union  of  its  kind. 
By  his  own  cousin  Manuel,  he  was  considered 
originally  as  a  calculating  long-range  plan- 
ner moving  m  on  a  good  thing  that  would 
one  day  make  him  rich  enough  to  retire  to 
a  villa  In  Mexico.  That  same  Manuel  now— 
In  Chavez'  own  words — "is  probably  the  best 
organizer  we  have  today." 

By  the  AFL-CIO  unions.  Chavez  Is  reck- 
oned as  the  ablest  and  nu»t  charlsmaUc 
figure  ever  to  pick  a  grape.  To  the  growers, 
he's  the  worst  menace  ever  to  hit  the  In- 
dustry To  the  press,  he's  the  kind  of  copy 
editors  dream  about.  To  the  public  at  large, 
he's  the  eloquent  voice  of  protest  for  a  ne- 
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elected  minority  and  one  who  has  given 
that  minority  a  greater  measure  of  respect 
and  dignity  than  anyone  has  attained  for  It 
before. 

rOBTY    ACRES 

The  compound  of  buildings  that  houses  the 
Mtlonal  offices  of  the  UFWOC  Is  on  the  out- 
gUrts  of  Delano,  California,  on  a  plot  of  40 
acres  fronting  the  city  dump.  The  name  of 
the  property  is  derived  from  the  size  of  the 
land  which  was  purchased  In  1966  by  the 
UFWOC  through  a  "dummy  "  for  even  real- 
estate  facing  the  dump  was  not  for  sale  to 
Chavez  and  his  brother  Mexican-Americans 
on  their  own.  When  the  garbage  Is  burning, 
the  aroma  Is  a  little  leas  than  fragrant  to  a 
one-time  visitor,  but  as  one  of  the  men  In 
office  observed:  "after  a  whUe  you  get  used 
to  It  and  don't  even  know  It's  there.  Besides," 
he  added,  "we've  got  more  Important  things 
to  think  about." 

The  administration  building,  erected  by 
the  free  labor  of  many  unionists  In  many 
fields.  Is  ft  one-story  affair  of  perhaps  4,000 
gq.  ft. — if  that.  The  waiting  room  has  about 
a  dozen  or  so  chairs  of  aluminum  and  vinyl 
In  different  colors  and  styles  that  look  In  the 
aggregate  more  like  a  series  of  Individual 
donations  than  any  cohesive  effort  at  de- 
sign. The  very  diversity  somehow  symbolizes 
brotherhood. 

The  'private  office"  of  the  director  cannot 
be  larger  than  6'  by  8'.  Crowded  In  It  Is  a 
desk  of  about  3  ft.  by  2  ft.,  hand-made  by 
his  brother  Richard,  who  was  a  carpenter, 
which  takes  up  practically  the  entire  side  of 
the  right  wall  as  one  enters  the  cubicle.  A 
half-length  curtain  hangs  over  a  smallish 
window.  On  the  far  wall  Is  a  bookcase  which 
runs  from  the  window  to  the  door  at  the 
rear.  On  the  top  of  the  bookcase  stands  a 
porcelain  statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary  plus  a 
number  of  photographs  and  personal  knick- 
knacks.  Completing  the  furnishings  are  a 
hard-backed  chair  and  a  rocker.  The  writer 
has  seen  many  unpretentious  offices  before, 
but  nothing  quite  as  small  and  stark  as  this. 

It  stands  at  the  extreme  right  of  the  build- 
ing as  one  faces  It  and  there  were  worries 
that  It  might  be  too  exposed  a  spot  for  a 
man  whose  life  has  been  many  times  endan- 
gered. But  Chavez,  with  a  "Que  sera  sera" 
fatalism,  took  It  anyway. 

Chavez  rose  with  some  difficulty  to  shake 
hands  and  to  a  look  of  concern  responded 
simply,  "my  back  Is  acting  up  today,"  after 
which  statement  he  gave  It  no  more  con- 
versation. 

Queried  as  to  how  he  might  like  the  Inter- 
view to  be  conducted,  "Ask  whatever  you 
like,"  he  replied  with  a  quick  smile,  "I  do 
better,  I  think,  with  direct  questions." 

That,  therefore,  was  the  way  It  was  done. 

raOM  THE  TOP 

(conversation  was  slow  at  the  start.  Not 
that  there  was  any  false  humility  In  the  man 
but  he  appeared  a  bit  uncomfortable  speak- 
ing of  and  about  himself. 

Taking  It  from  the  beginning.  Cesar  E. 
(Estrada)  Chavez  was  born  March  31,  1927, 
in  the  North  Gila  Valley  of  Arizona  about  16 
miles  outside  of  Yuma.  He  was  the  eldest  son 
and  the  second  of  five  children  given  to 
Ubrado  Chavez  and  his  wife  Juana  Elstrada, 
both  natives  of  Chihuahua,  one  of  the  Mex- 
ican towns  along  the  border. 

Cesar's  grandfather,  Cesarlo  (after  whom 
he  was  named)  had  come  to  the  GUa  Valley 
some  years  after  the  turn  of  the  century  and 
had  originally  homesteaded  a  few  hundred 
asres  there.  But  as  his  family  reached  ma- 
turity— he  had  17  children — and  as  each 
went  off  on  his  own.  "Pretty  soon,"  said 
CihaveB  with  a  big  grin,  "collectively,  we  had 
a  lot  of  land  In  that  valley." 

Had  the  big  depression  not  come  along 
when  It  did  and  had  the  animosity  towards 
the  "wetbacks"  been  a  little  less  severe, 
young  Cesar  might  have  remained  In  Arl- 
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zona,  finished  school  and  ultimately  might 
have  wound  up  In  a  completely  different  type 
of  calling.  But  whoever  presses  the  buttons 
had  other  plans  for  his  future. 

trPBOOTED  AT  TEN 

His  father's  loans  at  the  bank  were  not  re- 
newed; the  land  was  ultimately  reclaimed 
for  back  taxes  and  Cesar — less  than  ten  years 
old — was  uprooted  with  his  brothers  and  sis- 
ters to  make  the  overland  Journey  to  Cali- 
fornia where — almost  Immediately — he  be- 
came part  of  the  faceless  migrant  stream 
working  the  crops  throughout  the  state. 

The  going  wages  then  were  all  of  12  cents 
an  hour  for  adult  farm  workers.  Chavez,  the 
boy,  got  8  cents  an  hour.  Further  steady 
formal  education  (he  had  completed  the 
fourth  grade)  was  not  to  be  his.  Migrant 
farm  workers  did  not  stay  long  enough  In 
any  one  place  to  make  that  possible.  More 
than  that — the  pittance  that  the  children 
earned  was  essential  for  family  survival.  Such 
Intermittent  schooling  as  he  might  have  at- 
tained between  work  sessions  might  have  put 
him  two  or  three  years  ahead — no  more. 

The  next  seven  years  for  young  Chavez 
were  a  repetition  of  the  first:  one  crop  fin- 
ished, then  on  to  another.  "I  picked  every- 
thing under  the  sun  in  California — except 
pockets,"  he  said  of  that  period,  with  no  bit- 
terness In  his  voice— a  fact  which  made  the 
oljservatlon  perhaps  even  more  poignant. 

Home  at  that  time — when  the  family  was 
home — was  In  a  barrio  of  San  Jose  called  Sal 
SI  Puedes.  Barrio,  In  Spanish.  In  the  literal 
sense,  means  section  or  neighborhood.  A 
closer  translation.  In  this  Instance,  would  be 
slum.  Sal  SI  Puedes  means  Get  out  If  you  can. 

History  does  not  record  what  genius  cre- 
ated this  name  (there  are  many  "Sal  Si 
Puedes"  stretching  from  central  California 
to  the  southern  tip  of  Argentina)  but  It  Is 
Indicative  of  the  Ironic  sense  of  humor  In- 
herent In  the  Spanish  psyche — In  so  many 
ways — a  completely  different  and  fascinating 
phenomenon  of  Its  own. 

Chavez  got  out  as  best  he  could  when  he 
was  about  17.  by  Joining  the  Navy  In  1944.  re- 
turning (honorably  discharged)  two  years 
later  as  a  seaman,  first  class. 

On  why  he  returned  to  Sal  SI  Puedes  In- 
stead of  seeking  a  career  In  the  navy — a  call- 
ing which  might  offer  him  better  opportuni- 
ties and  benefits  than  the  one  given  to  a 
farm  worker  or  most  any  resident  of  the 
barrio.  Chavez  ran  a  finger  over  his  Up  and 
shook  his  head  slowly. 

'It  was  home,"  be  said,  "and  I  wanted 
to  be  home." 

Did  he  return  to  the  life  of  a  farm  worker 
almost  Immediately? 

Yes.  he  did. 

Wasn't  there  there  anything  more  profitable 
he  could  find? 

He  didn't  look.  And  besides — what  other 
opportunities  were  there  then  for  a  Mexi- 
can-American with  only  four  years  of  school- 
ing? 

CIGARETTES  AND  MARRI.\GE 

As  he  saw  It.  God  disposes  and  It  all 
worked  out  for  the  l>est.  P^te,  he  felt,  (which 
moved  him  to  the  decision  to  return  home) 
brought  him  to  the  girl  who  was  to  be  his 
wife,  for  if  he  had  not  gone  back  to  the 
fields,  he  might  never  have  wound  up  in 
Delano  and  never  met  Helen  Fabela  who  was 
to  become  the  kind  of  a  life  partner  few  men 
have  the  fortune  to  possess. 

"I  was  a  pretty  heavy  smoker  at  the  time." 
Chavez  smUed.  (he  has  since  kicked  the 
habit)  "so  I  went  Into  this  supermarket  in 
Delano  to  buy  a  pack  of  cigarettes."  He  moved 
a  bit  in  his  chair  to  make  himself  more  com- 
fortable. 

"Cigarettes  were  hard  to  come  by  In  those 
days.  They  didn't  have  them  openly  displayed 
like  they  do  now.  They  tised  to  keep  them 
under  the  counter  and  give  them  out  a  pack 
at  a  time.  And  you  had  to  be  a  steady  cus- 
tomer  or   they   were   out   of   them." 
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And  there  was  this  young  lady  telling  him 
Just  that  very  thing. 

Chavez  crossed  his  fingers  as  he  leaned 
forward  In  his  chair,  obvloxisly  enjoying  the 
moment. 

"WeU."  he  laughed,  "I  flnaUy  persuaded 
her  to  take  a  closer  look." 

Two  years  later,  Helen  Fabela  became  his 
wife.  She  has  given  her  husband  eight  chil- 
dren, has  worked  In  the  fields  to  help  put 
bread  on  the  table  for  her  family  while 
Chavez  often  went  without  food,  himself,  in 
his  early  efforts  to  help  provide  a  better  life 
for  the  farm  workers.  Even  today  she  works 
round  the  clock  for  the  $5.00  a  week  paid  to 
all  UFWOC  employees  alike.  As  with  her  hus- 
band la  causa  has  become  her  own. 

Of  those  moments  of  disagreement  that  are 
part  of  any  normal  married  relationship, 
Chavez  summed  up  his  wife's  personality 
with  an  almost  boyish  grin.  "She's  the 
daughter  of  a  former  Colonel  In  Pancho  Vil- 
la's army,"  he  said.  "And  she  has  her  father's 
'non-violent'  temperament." 

CIGABETTES     AND     A     JOB 

Somewhere  In  1952.  Chavez  had  a  meeting 
with  a  man  who  was  to  change  his  thinking 
patterns  drastically  over  the  next  decade  and 
whose  later  actions — In  a  sense — were  to 
plunge  him  Into  the  work  to  which  he  now 
devotes  his  life. 

The  man  was  Fred  Ross  who  had  come  out 
of  Chicago  and  was  trying  to  organize  Mexi- 
can-Americans In  the  barrios  of  California 
for  a  socio-political  group  known  as  The 
Community  Service   Organization    (CSO). 

One  of  the  names  given  to  Ross  by  Father 
Donald  McDonnell,  priest  of  the  only  Catho- 
lic church  In  the  barrio  was  that  of  Cesar 
Chavez.  A  charitable  organization,  the  CSO's 
functions  covered  a  broad  base  of  aims:  voter 
registration  drives,  citizenship  classes,  pub- 
lic relations  efforts  to  help  barrio  residents 
obtain  needed  facilities,  aid  for  welfare  re- 
cipients, the  reduction  of  police  harassment, 
etc. 

Ross  bad  tried  to  contact  Chavez  on  nu- 
merous occasions,  but — out  of  an  early  In- 
grained suspicion  and  easily  understood  mis- 
trust of  the  helping  hand  of  all  "Anglos" — 
he  had  been  ducking  the  calls. 

As  Juan  Flores,  the  UFWOC  comptroller 
told  It.  Chavez — at  the  urging  of  his  wife — 
finally  agreed  to  a  meeting  if  he  could  bring 
a  number  of  friends  along. 

■He  told  his  friends,"  said  Flores,  "and  he 
brought  a  bunch  of  tough  ones — 'I'm  going 
to  hold  my  cigarette  In  my  right  hand  while 
Ross  Is  talking.  And  as  soon  as  I  switch  It 
to  my  left — that's  when  we  start  giving  him 
a  rough  time.'  " 

The  conversation  lasted  several  hours  and 
through  many  cigarettes,  but  Chavez  never 
switched  hands.  Shortly  after  that  meeting 
he  Joined  the  CSO  as  a  volunteer.  A  few 
months  later  he  became  a  staff  member  at 
$35  a  week. 

If  he  looks  so  young  now — at  43 — one  can 
understand  why  Chavez — at  23 — felt  his  ap- 
pearance might  not  be  old  enough  for  the 
Job.  He  was  shy.  then,  unsure  of  himself  and 
of  his  potential.  During  the  initial  months, 
on  his  new  Job  he  would  often  walk  around 
the  block  several  times  before  he  found  the 
courage  to  enter  the  meeting  hall.  He  even 
grew  a  moustache  in  the  hope  that  It  might 
add  years  and  authority  to  his  bearing.  He 
certainly  doesn't  need  It  any  longer  as  any 
form  of  compensation  for  that  Inadequacy. 

The  calibre  of  leadership  was  there.  With- 
in not  too  long  a  span  he  was  put  in  charge 
of  the  entire  San  Joaquin  valley  and  subse- 
quently became  state  director  of  the  CSO. 

By  1962.  Chavez  was  earning  $7,200  a  year. 
It  was  at  that  year's  convenUon  that  he 
openly  suggested,  as  he  had  done  so  many 
times  before,  that  the  farm  workers  of  Cal- 
ifornia be  organized.  But  the  CSO  Board 
said  It  was  outside  the  purviews  of  the  CSO 
and  turned  the  suggestion  down  once  more. 
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•'When  I  left  that  morning."  said  Chavea, 
•I  don't  know  how  I  knew  but  I  knew  that 
that  was  what  I  had  to  do." 

He  spent  the  next  two  weeks  cleaning  up 
his  work  and  on  March  31.  his  36th  birth- 
day, severed  his  relations  with  the  C80 

If  proof  Is  needed  of  the  biblical  truth  that 
man  "Is  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made" 
ChaTea's  decision  Is  open  testimony.  With  a 
wife  and  eight  children  to  support,  to  re- 
nounce a  97.aO0-a-year  job  for  a  skittish  en- 
deavor whose  whole  past  history  was  one  of 
failure,  takes  a  kind  of  spirit  out  of  which 
legends  are  bom. 

He  had  saved  some  •1.100  which  was  to  be 
used  as  a  down  pajrment  on  a  home.  That 
dream  gave  way  to  the  larger  one.  He  moved 
his  family  Into  the  cheapest  hous«  he  could 
rent  In  Delano  and  set  about  the  Job  to  be 
done. 

Some  say  Chavez  choae  Delano  because  his 
brother  Richard  lived  there  That  may  be 
part  of  It  but  perhaps  a  more  practical  rea- 
son should  be  added  as  well:  there  are  over 
70  large  grape  ranches  in  this  area  which 
provide  Jobs  for  farm  workers  almost  nine 
months  of  the  year.  And  this  non-migratory 
peculiarity  both  simplified  organization  and 
enhanced  the  potential  unit  as  a  bargaining 
force 

His  wife  got  a  Job  there,  picking  grapes. 
and  Cesar,  bundling  his  youngest  children 
In  his  car.  took  a  three-day  trip  that  carried 
him  as  far  north  as  MarysvUle  (about  Sac- 
ramento) to  Tehachapl  In  the  South,  to  "get 
the  feel'  of  the  entire  Valley.  Then  he  re- 
turned home  and  began  picking  peas.  It  was 
to  be  the  first  in  a  long  series  of  such  stop- 
gap occupations  to  help  sustain  blm  In  his 
drive. 

DKATH    or    A    T7SKO    CAR    SAI.KSMAN 

Sometime  In  this  period  his  cousin  Manuel 
dropped  In  to  see  him.  In  truth,  the  visit 
was  not  accidental:  one  of  Chavez'  brothers 
had  asked  him  to  "please  go  over  and  talk  to 
Cesar  because  I'm  afraid  he's  losing  some 
of  his  buttons."  The  translation  Is  loose  but 
the  meaning  Is  the  same. 

Manuel,  at  that  time,  was  a  used  car  sales- 
man, doing  very  well.  A  hustler  and  an  ex- 
tremely practical  guy.  he  bad  extricated  him- 
self from  the  barrio  and.  as  Chavez  put  It. 
"If  he  didn't  have  $300  In  his  pocket  be  felt 
he  was  broke." 

Manuel  Just  couldn't  see  anybody  working 
for  nothing — especially  for  somebody  else. 
And  he  couldn't  believe  that  Chavez — who 
had  never  evidenced  this  odd  evangelical 
bent  before — was  renouncing  a  solid  Income 
unless  there  was  a  better  one  at  the  end  of 
the  road.  Had  Cesar  told  him  that  was  the 
case,  he  probably  would  have  bought  the 
story  and  said  "que  viva!"  But  Chavez  told 
It  as  It  was  and  there  was  no  communica- 
tion between  them  at  all. 

Actually,  some  of  the  earlier  conversations 
erupted  into  open  warfare.  Manuel — as  with 
most  people  of  Mexican  blood — had  a  ;reat 
love — for  family  and  he  felt  that  his  cousin 
was  doing  his  irreparable  harm. 

In  an  effort  to  bring  him  back  to  his 
senses.  Manuel  overspent  his  planned  three- 
day  visit  and  went  with  Chavez  Into  the 
fields,  arguing  the  Impractlcallty  and  the 
outright  Idiocy  of  the  venture 

"We  almost  came  to  blows  a  couple  of 
times — we  got  each  other  so  furious."  smiled 
Chavez.  "He  said  the  whole  Idea  was  Im- 
possible and  more  than  that — that  I  didn't 
even  know  how  to  organize  what  I  vras  try- 
ing to  organize  to  begin  with:  that  he  could 
do  It  better  as  a  used-car  salesman  with  no 
experience  than  I  could  with  all  of  my  t>ack- 
ground  and  feelings  about  the  farm  workers." 

That  stung  Chavez  and  the  challenge  that 
ensued  was  the  turning  point  In  Manuel's 
conversion  to  the  movement. 

"He  did  do  better  than  me."  said  Chavez 
openly  and  with  a  dsgree  of  pride.  "Maybe 
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I  shouldn't  admit  it.  but  b«  did.  And  I 
glad  he  did.  Because  the  more  he  got  In- 
volved the  more  be  came  over  to  our  side. 
That  three-day  visit  Is  now  almost  8  years 
long.  And  as  fair  as  I'm  concerned,  they  don't 
make  people  any  better  than  Manuel." 

ZUTOL — MOTHia  OF  NXCKSSrrT 

They  didn't  make  them  much  hungrier 
either,  at  times.  There  were  many  days,  as 
Chavez  recalled  It.  when  the  choice  was  be- 
tween food  or  gas  and  gas  always  won  out. 
One  evening,  after  they  had  gone  without 
anything  for  some  36  hours.  Manuel  turned 
and  said.  "We've  got  to  find  some  way  of 
promoting  a  meal  or  we're  going  to  starve  to 
death  before  we  run  out  of  gas." 

Moving  through  a  poor  section  of  the 
town  of  Corcoran.  Manuel  stopped  the  car 
before  a  run-down  home  and  knocked  at  the 
door.  To  the  woman  who  answered,  few  words 
were  needed,  for  she.  too.  had  known  hun- 
ger. 

"We  had  planned  to  Just  stop  maybe  half 
an  hour."  said  Chavez,  "but  we  stayed  there 
tin  almost  4  o'clock  In  the  morning  talking 
to  Julio  Hernandez  and  his  wife — both  farm 
workers.  Julio  threw  In  with  us  Immedi- 
ately. Today,  he's  a  Tlce  president  of  the 
UFWOC." 

This  accidental  meeting  caused  by  hun- 
ger set  the  pattern  for  the  development  of  a 
whole  series  of  food  stops  along  the  route 
that  both  men  traveled.  "Manuel  set  them 
all  up."  said  Chavez,  "and  we  knew — for  the 
CLrst  time — that  If  we  ever  really  needed  a 
meal,  there  would  be  one  handy. 

"We  always  went  to  the  very  poorest 
homes."  his  voice  went  quiet  for  a  moment. 
"They  were  the  ones  who  really  understood 
best  and  were  most  willing  to  share  what 
little  they  had." 

This  was  the  picture  of  the  Initial — years: 
perhaps  a  meal  a  day.  long  hours  of  work, 
and  frustration  at  both  ends  of  the  see- 
saw— the  fear  of  the  workers,  themselves,  to 
Join  a  union  ( because  even  this  tiny  thrust 
for  Independence  would  put  them  out  of 
jobs)  and  the  solid  wall  of  antagonism  from 
the  growers. 

THK    BLACK    CAGLE 

In  September  of  1963 — about  six  months 
after  Chavez  had  left  the  CSO — the  first 
meeting  of  the  National  Farm  Workers  Asso- 
ciation took  place  In  Fresno.  California. 
Here,  for  the  first  time,  before  some  240 
dues-paying  members,  the  black  eagle — sym- 
bol of  the  union — was  revealed.  Manuel  had 
designed  It. 

If  It  looks  something  like  the  Ford  Tbun- 
derblrd.  let  It  be  said  kindly  that  Manuel  had 
sold  many  of  them  In  his  day  and  that  he 
would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  he  was  a 
far  better  organizer  than  an  artist. 

"When  that  damned  eagle  files."  he  said 
t>oldly  as  he  unveiled  it.  "the  problems  of 
the  farm  workers  will  be  solved." 

A  nice  line. 

But  nice  lines,  like  nice  guys,  often  share 
the  same  fate.  Ten  months  after  that 
"damned  eagle"  was  supposed  to  start  flying. 
Chavez'  340  members  had  dropped  to  12. 
And  about  half  of  that  remainder  were  his 
relatives. 

Let  It  be  noted  that  he  could  have  quit 
(he  was  offered  a  $21.000-a-year  Job  with  the 
Peace  Corps)  but  that  he  did  not.  Within 
two  years,  during  which  period  he  went  down 
to  120  pounds  due  to  lack  of  food  and  sleep. 
the  membership  stood  at   1.000. 

The  first  strike  waged  by  the  NFWA  was 
called  In  March  of  1966  In  defense  of  some 
Ranch.  In  the  Valley,  won  a  pay  raise  and  a 
contract  for  the  grape  pickers  there.  But 
strikes  are  expensive  and  by  December  of 
that  year — with  little  money  to  begin  with 
and  even  that  little  soon  exhausted — the 
union  faced  t>ankruptcy  once  more. 

Another  strike  begun  at  J.  D.  Martin's 
rose  workers  In  McFarland.  a  farming  town, 
outside  of  San   Francisco.  It  wa«  a  fiasco. 
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dying  about  three  weeks  later  when  the 
growers  agreed  to  a  pay  raise  and  the  work- 
ers— breaking  their  pledge  to  Chavez — went 
back  to  their  Jobs  without  a  contract. 

•XUTHER    AND    A    TKLXPRONK 

At  that  point  in  its  history,  the  late 
Walter  Reuther,  then  head  of  the  AFL-CIO's 
Industrial  Union  Department  (IXTD)  entered 
the  picture  with  dollars,  comfort  and  what- 
ever knowledge  be  could  supply. 

As  the  Reverend  James  Drake,  who  now 
heads  up  the  New  York  ofDce  (at  tS  a  week) , 
related  It.  "It  was  the  first  time  we  really 
drew  some  national  attention." 

"Jim"  (for  this  Is  an  organization  of  first 
names  only)  filled  ALM  In  on  an  amusing 
Incident  that  occurred  as  a  result  of  this 
new-found  wealth. 

"Our  office  then  was  In  a  Quonset  hut  on 
an  old  labor  camp  near  the  '40  Acres'  we  now 
own.  And  finally,  we  had  the  money  to  Install 
another  phone.  But  there  was  no  place  to 
Install  It.  So  they  made  my  office  out  of  the 
women's  John.  Richard  built  a  desk  over  the 
toilet  and  we  were  In  business." 

Asked  where  the  women  went  when  nature 
demanded  Its  moments  of  privacy,  "We 
doubled  up  on  the  men's  John,"  laughed 
Drake,  "as  simple  as  that." 

This  kind  of  spirit — the  growers  should 
have  seen  "as  simple  as  that" — would  be  next 
to  impossible  to  defeat. 

ON    THE    BOYCOTT 

On  the  national  boycott  of  table  grapes, 
now  a  part  of  history,  the  facts  reveal  that 
It  actually  did  not  start  as  one  nor  was  It 
conceived  as  one  and — In  retrospect — was 
sparked  by   the  growers  Instead  of  Chavez. 

As  background,  the  boycott  Idea  had  Its 
origins  In  the  1965  strike  against  the  Schen- 
ley  wineries,  culminating  In  the  April  1966 
"march"  of  the  farm  workers  to  Sacramento, 
after  which,  that  corporation  negotiated  a 
contract.  As  a  point  of  Interest,  the  then 
Governor,  Edmund  G.  (Pat)  Brown,  was  not 
available  for  a  meeting  when  Chavez  ar- 
rived at  the  State  Capital:  he  had  gone  off 
to  Palm  Springs  for  a  week-end  of  golf  with 
Frank  Sinatra. 

Several  months  after  that  "march"  (Au- 
gust. 1966)  the  Initial  interest  of  Reuther, 
which  had  engendered  the  cooperation  of 
AFL-CIO  President.  George  Meany.  cul- 
minated in  the  merger  between  the  FWOC 
and  the  NFWA  Into  the  United  Farm  Work- 
ers Organizing  Committee  with  Chavez  as  Its 
director  and  Larry  Itllong  as  the  Number  2 
man. 

Chavez  had  employed  the  boycott  tactic 
against  the  DlGlorglo  Interests  during  that 
same  period  until  DlGlorglo  capitulated  in 
September.  DlGlorglo  Is  one  of  the  world's 
largest  shippers  of  fresh  fruit  and  allegedly 
the  prototype  of  "Oregorlo"  In  the  Grapes  of 
Wrath. 

Emboldened  by  these  victories,  the  UFWOC 
struck  the  Glumarra  fields.  The  boycott  here 
was  so  effective  that  Glumarra.  In  an  effort 
to  break  It.  persuaded  other  growers  to  let 
him  use  their  labels  for  his  product. 

This  illegal  conspiracy,  designed  to  break 
the  UFWOC.  actually  worked  In  reverse.  It 
solidified  It  as  jjerhaps  no  other  single  act 
had  done  before  On  January  of  1967,  a  letter 
was  sent  by  Chavez  to  all  growers  of  grapes 
advising  them  that  the  boycott  would  no 
longer  be  specifically  against  Gulmarra  but 
against  the  industry  as  a  whole.  After  that — 
the  battle  lines  were  drawn.  The  strike  be- 
came the  largest  of  Its  kind  since  the  Cor- 
coran walk-out  of  1933  which  idled  some 
18.000  workers  throughout  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley. 

To  the  growers,  one  of  whom  is  reported 
to  have  said.  "I've  got  more  men  working  In 
ray  fields  than  all  of  Chavez'  and  Itllong's 
crazy  Chlcanos  put  together."  Initially.  It 
was  Just  another  one  of  those  Irritating  little 
fires  that  would  have  U)  be  extinguished  as 
so  many  others  had  been  before. 
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VIOLKNCX    AND    A    SIGNPOST 

The  machinery  of  extinguishment  was 
standard:  dogs  on  leMbes,  poisonous  In- 
secticides sprayed  at  pickets,  fast  moving 
trucks  slde-swlplng  "agitators",  sheriffs  mak- 
ing wholesale  arrests  without  cause,  vlsclous 
beatings  and  more  of  the  same.  The  prog- 
nostications were  also  standard:  fear  and 
hunger  would  take  over,  morale  would  break 
and  the  scabs  would  be  back  at  work  In  a 
few  days. 

Why  It  didn't  go  according  to  script  Is  one 
of  those  mysteries  that  makes  man  the  Im- 
ponderable that  he  Is.  Perhaps  there  comes 
•  time  In  the  human  spirit  when  It  feels 
that  It  has  bad  enough.  The  Spanish  have 
an  expressloc.  for  It:  "Ta  no  camlno  mas," 
which,  loosely  translated,  means  This  is  as 
far  as  I  go."  Apparently,  that  moment  bad 
come. 

Violence  accelerated  as  the  strikers  held 
Arm.  and  the  story  of  violence  needs  no 
graphics.  But  of  the  tiny  highlights  that  oc- 
casionally surface  In  confrontation,  one  of 
the  alleged  signs  on  a  field  probably  ex- 
pressed the  emotion  of  the  growers  In  a  cap- 
sule that  should  be  recorded  as  a  classic : 

"No  Trespassing !  survivors  will  be  prosecut- 
ed." 

Chavez,  whose  whole  concept  for  change 
hinges  on  non-violence,  became  increasingly 
fearful  for  the  safety  of  his  members,  many 
of  whom  did  not  share  his  "turn  the  other 
cheek"  philosophy.  But — somehow  or  other — 
he  was  able  to  hold  them  In  check.  And  pub- 
lic opinion,  in  one  of  Its  few  moments  of 
compassion  for  this  submerged  minority — 
did  the  rest. 

The  victorious  boycott  plummeted  Chavez 
Into  the  national  arena  as  an  Impnartant  fig- 
ure, and  the  farm  workers  for  the  first  time 
in  their  dismal  annals  of  failure,  had  found 
a  way  to  make  their  "damned  eagle"  flap  Its 
wings  and  fly. 

"What  Chavez  has  done  or  rather  taught 
his  people,  is  to  do  for  themselves,"  says  Pe- 
ter Matthlessen  in  his  fascinating  book.  SAL 
SI  PUEDES.  "Nothing  I  know  of  In  the  his- 
tory of  labor  In  America  shows  as  much  sheer 
creativity  ...  as  much  respect  for  what  peo- 
ple, however  poor,  might  make  of  their  own 
lives  once  they  understood  the  dynamics  of 
their  society." 

If  the  victory  was  a  magnificent  one  for 
the  farm  workers,  to  whom  accolades  are 
due  for  a  superlative  effort,  it  must  also  be 
considered  (in  another  light)  as  a  victory 
for  the  American  conscience  as  well,  for  the 
boycott  could  never  have  been  successful 
without  Its  awakening  and  its  aid.  It  was 
the  involvement  of  the  very  same  "Anglos", 
whom  It  is  so  popular  today  to  deride,  no 
matter  by  whom  or  what  means  inspired  that 
turned  the  trick. 

"When  my  own  people  speak  to  me  of 
'U  Raza,'  "  said  Chavez,  "I  never  forget  that 
fact." 

ON  THE  UFWOC  rrSEUT 

"We've  come  a  long  way,"  Chavez  patted 
one  of  the  huge  German  Shepherd  dogs 
whlcb  are  his  almost  constant  companions, 
'but  we've  got  a  much  longer  way  yet  to 
go.' 

The  organization  presently  comprises 
about  20,000  dues-paying  members.  At  $3.60 
a  month  (a  flgure  that  has  never  risen  since 
Chavez  began  organizing  In  1962)  the  dol- 
lars might  barely  cover  expenses  if  it  weren't 
for  one  slight  flaw  in  the  contlniaty.  Most 
or  the  farm  workers  pay  dues  only  about 
three  months  of  the  year. 

"When  they're  not  working  on  unionized 
neids.  we  get  no  dues."  said  the  UFWOC  dl- 
A^^^*"y-  "There's  some  help  from  the 
^I^-CIO  unions  and  from  the  UAW 
Di»  voice  trailed  off.  then  resumed  again. 
And  we  get  a  lot  of  contributions.  But 
there's  still  not  enough  yet  to  give  anyone 
»  salary." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  potential  was  considerable,  as  he  saw 
It;  there  are  some  3  million  farm  workers 
In  the  United  States.  On  the  proportion  of 
those  farms  that  hired  outside  labor  as 
against  those  that  worked  their  small  tracts 
as  a  family,  he  had  ready  figures. 

"In  California,"  he  noted.  "7  percent  of 
the  farms  hire  75  percent  of  the  labor."  But 
he  wasn't  prepared  to  extend  that  ratio  as  a 
national  estimate.  It  was  his  feeling  that  the 
larger  farms  would  continue  swallowing  up 
the  smaller  ones  as  mechanization  would 
make  it  all  but  Impossible  for  the  latter  to 
stay  In  business. 

Prom  an  organizing  standpoint,  It  would 
make  the  UFWOC's  Job  progressively  easier 
as  this  trend  continued,  he  admitted,  but  he 
deplored  the  conditions  that  were  making 
this  constriction  an  inevitability. 

"The  day  of  the  small  Independent  grower 
is  coming  to  an  end,"  he  said  pensively.  "Men 
like  my  grandfather  or  father  are  never  going 
to  be  able  to  make  It  that  way  anymore  in 
our  present  society.  And  It's  a  kind  of  a 
shame.  What  used  to  be  called  'rugged  in- 
dividualism' Is  going  to  have  to  take  an- 
other turn  and  I  don't  know  in  what  di- 
rection." 

MAJOR    PROBLEMS 

On  the  major  problems  yet  to  be  solved 
for  his  own  members,  he  listed:  coverage  by 
the  Wagner  Act:  the  Inclusion  of  agricultural 
workers  In  the  Social  Security  system:  the 
elimination  of  poisonous  pesticides;  the  re- 
duction of  accidents  ( farm  workers  represent 
only  6  percent  of  the  present  labor  force,  yet 
they  account  for  22  percent  of  all  fatal  work 
accidents);  workmen's  compensation,  from 
which  benefits  they  are  presently  excluded; 
better  methods  of  schooling  (migrant  chil- 
dren in  this  area,  ue  the  most  deprived 
human  beings  In  America) . 

He  listed  three  pieces  of  data  which  pin- 
pointed some  frightening  conditions  that 
would  have  to  be  changed:  infant  mortality 
among  the  farm  workers  is  125  percent  higher 
than  the  national  average;  the  accident  rate 
is  over  300  percent  higher  and  the  life  ex- 
pectancy is  only  49  years. 

ON     MAJOR     LEGISLATION 

Chavez  saw  little  immediate  likelihood  of 
farm  workers  being  placed  under  the  aegis 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  The 
growers  in  California,  he  observed,  have  con- 
sistently supported  the  former  Senator 
George  Murphy's  bill  which  puts  these  work- 
ers under  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
outlawing  strikes  and  boyeotts  and  bringing 
any  impasse  before  an  "impartial"  arbi- 
tration board. 

Asked  what  was  being  done  to  remedy  all 
this,  "Well — we  helped  to  defeat  Murphy  In 
the  last  election  for  one  thing,"  he  said  with 
a  big  grin.  "It's  a  start." 

It  IS  for  this  reason  that  Chavez  seeks  to 
turn  to  the  Wagner  Act  as  the  initial  thrust 
toward  first-class  citizenship  for  the  farm 
workers.  "The  Wagner  Act  is  a  positive  act 
that  helped  build  unions,"  Chavez  explains, 
"and,  for  instance,  we're  in  the  same  posi- 
tion today  as  the  auto  workers  were  in  the 
1930s.  We,  too.  have  to  go  back  to  the  basics, 
to  the  Wagner  Act  to  get  the  protection  it 
gives,  and  not  to  the  limitations  that  come 
in  later  legislation." 

There  were  some  bills  In  the  hopper,  but 
as  he  saw  it,  the  Senators  and  Congressmen 
In  the  farm  states,  would  pigeonhole  any  pro- 
gressive legislation  that  might  arise  in  this 
arena  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

On  Social  Security,  Chavez  said  that  Cali- 
fornia bad  been  carrying  such  coverage  on 
its  books  for  some  years  but  that  as  far  as  his 
members  were  concerned  it  meant  zero. 

"You  need  a  minimum  amount  of  hours 
with  a  specific  employer  before  you  can  qual- 
ify," he  said,  "and  the  migrant  worker  Just 
can't  build  up  that  kind  of  a  bank.  There's 
got  to  be  a  different  solution  for  these  par- 
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tlcular  workers,  but  It's  not  on  the  horizon 
yet." 

As  for  better  educational  facilities,  he  ob- 
served that  there  has  been  an  effort  made  to 
develop  mobile  schools,  but  that  It  has  not 
been  too  successful  to  date,  and  that  until 
the  head  of  the  household  could  earn  enough 
on  his  own  so  that  the  children  could  stay 
in  one  place,  progress  would  consist  largely  in 
"conversation." 

ON     HEALTH    AND    SAFETT 

On  pesticides,  he  was  particularly  vehe- 
ment. The  total  population  was  now  feeling 
its  effects,  he  noted;  it  has  reached  danger- 
ous levels  even  in  a  nursing  mother's  milk. 
And  this  Is  by  way  of  comparatively  minute 
exposure. 

Grape  workers,  who  are  subject  to  these 
particulates  nine  months  of  the  year,  he  said, 
have  seen  their  children  die  of  pesticide  pois- 
onlng  too  many  times  to  have  It  called  "an 
accident ".  Many  have  grown  so  alerglc  to 
these  pesticides  that  they  break  out  In  a 
rash  as  soon  as  they  get  near  the  vines. 

In  Delano,  the  heavy  and  constant  spray- 
ing which — theoretically — is  mostly  washed 
away  by  rain,  has  actually  Infested  the  water 
table  which  Is  now  so  polluted  that  farmers 
have  to  dig  ever  deeper  to  find  subterranean 
streams  fit  to  drink. 

"We  now  have  a  clause  in  our  contract 
barring  use  of  DDT.  Aldrln.  and  other  such 
killers. "  said  Chavez.  "We'd  like  to  eliminate 
all  pesticides.  Maybe  the  fruits  and  vege- 
tables won't  look  so  good,  but  they'll  be  a 
lot  healthier  for  everybody." 

Any  disease  caused  by  these  pesticides  is 
not  yet  considered  compensable  under  the 
law.  "The  men.  women  and  children  are  put- 
ting their  lives  on  the  line.  "  said  Chavez, 
"and  not  a  penny's  worth  of  compensation 
is  provided  for  them  or  their  families  even 
If  they  grow  sick  enough  to  die." 

The  reduction  of  accidents,  too,  Chavez 
felt  was  mandatory.  The  figure  he  quoted 
before  (300  percent  higher  than  the  national 
average)  Included  only  those  accidents  "re- 
ported, "  he  claimed  but  he  said  there  were 
many  more  thousands  "not  reported"  pure- 
-lyout  of  fear  that  It  would  go  bad  for  the 
worker  If  he  did. 

"So  you  see,"  he  shrugged  as  though  the 
situation  was  too  obvious  for  further  com- 
ment, "there's  still  a  lot  of  the  road  to  be 
paved." 

ON  THE   MAN  AND  THE   MISSION 

Several  personal  observations  seem  almost 
mandatory  before  an  equation  of  the  man 
and  the  mission  is  drawn,  for  to  the  person 
with  a  lesser  sense  of  commitment  and  per- 
haps a  different  concept  of  the  meaning  of 
responsibility  some  things  seem  out  of  focus. 

One  does  not  argue  here  with  the  mean- 
ing or  the  value  of  the  work  that  has  been 
done,  nor  with  Chavez'  total  commitment 
to  that  task.  But  in  his  unending  struggle  to 
help  provide  a  better  life  for  the  fraternity 
of  man,  the  thought  persists:  has  he  not  sac- 
rificed to  that  commitment  not  only  himself 
but  his  family  as  well?  Has  he  given  them 
any  part  of  that  good  Ufe  he  wants  so  badly 
for  others?  In  hU  fight  for  better  education — 
has  he  provided  the  means  for  his  own  chil- 
dren to  achieve  It,  or  has  he  by  his  commit- 
ment— perhaps  doomed  them  to  the  very  ex- 
istence he  so  abhors? 

Dlstxirblng  questions,  these,  that  were 
never  asked. 

Perhaps  there  are  no  answers,  for  each  man 
Is  a  universe  unto  himself  with  conscience 
and  character  a  couple  of  lonely  moons  re- 
volving in  sUence  about  the  even  loneUer 
spirit  to  which  they  have  been  assigned.  And 
who  Is  to  say  what  Is  right  and  what  Is  not 
in  the  governing  forces  that  motlvat«  the 
soul? 

Cesar  Chavez — as  all  of  us — is  one  of  a 
kind.  The  director  of  the  United  Farm  Work- 
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era  Organizing  Committee  (UTWOC)  Is  a 
devout  Catholic  who  wears  a  mezzuzah 
around  his  neck  becauae  to  him,  God  Is 
everywhere  and  because  Jesus  honored  the 
Ten  Commandments  long  before  the  Saint 
Christopher  medallion   was  born. 

He's  an  Individual  who  could  walk  into 
a  dozen  top-paying  Jobs  tomorrow  but 
chooses  Inatsad  to  devote  his  life  to  a  34- 
hour.  7-day  week  schedule  for  the  better- 
ment of  his  people  at  a  remuneraUon  of  $20 
a  month  plua  beard  and  lodging  and  often 
without  the  dollars  when  they  aren't  there. 
Hla  "lodging'  Is  a  modest  two- bedroom  home 
whoee  entire  furnishings  If  bundled  together 
might  not  equal  the  tSO  a  month  the  UTWOC 
pays  for  his  rent. 

He  lives  there  with  his  wife  and  six  of  hU 
eight  children;  the  two  oldest  are  now  off  on 
their  own.  His  "board"  consists  of  groceries 
parcelled  out  by  the  organizing  cotnmlttee  on 
a  so-much-per-person  basis. 

Chavez,  himself.  U  almost  an  asceUc  In 
his  eating  habits.  He  touches  no  meat;  a  few 
walnuts  and  an  orange  have  often  served  as 
hU  lunch— If  and  when  he  found  time  (or 
remembered)  to  eat  at  all. 

He's  a  man  In  almost  constant  pain  due 
to  seml-atrophied  leg  and  back  muscles— a 
condition  acquired  by  his  labors  in  the  fields 
and  one  common  to  many  farm  worker*, 
leaving  them  partially  disabled  before  they 
have  even  reached  much  past  maturity.  Tet 
he  is  one  whose  spiritual  courage  is  somehow 
able  to  disregard  and  even   overcome  that 

pain.  

"Cesar  "  (nobody  in  the  UPWOC  calls  him 
by  his  family  name)  Is  a  great  deal  more  than 
a  colorful  unie  Chlcano  who  has  captured 
the  nation's  imagination  at  the  moment  and 
has  heard  Its  applause.  To  lock  It  up  there 
would  be  to  miss  the  point  entirely  and  per- 
haps even  denigrate  his  individual  alms  and 
goals  and  also  of  those  who  have  dedicated 
themselves  so  selflessly  In  that  behalf. 

To  label  him  an  extraordinary  modem - 
day  labor  leader  would  be  missing  the  mark 
by  Just  as  wide  a  margin,  for  through  his 
alms  are  Ineluctably  tied  to  social  progress, 
the  roots  of  those  alms  He  far  less  In  power 
than  In  a  kind  of  mystique  that  transcends  It. 
There  is  a  fervor  and  evangelism  to  his  call 
that  is  uniquely  his  own  and  unparalleled  In 
recent  labor  history. 

Cesar  Chavez — more  than  anything  else — 
Is  a  symbol;  the  very  essence  of  the  energy  of 
a  drive;  that  catalyUc  agent  that  has  crystal- 
Ued  the  sufferings  of  a  people  forgotten  and 
almost  excommunicated  by  society  from  its 
benefits,  and  who  has  been  able  to  rally 
around  him  by  some  Inner  strength  un- 
charted the  kind  of  devotion  only  conscience 
can  capture  and  which  money  has  never 
been  able  to  buy. 

More  than  anything  else,  his  total  being 
believes  that  what  num  truly  seeks  he  shall 
find.  And  whether  "la  causa "  ends  with  him 
or  move*  to  whatever  its  desUny,  the  feeling 
Is  that  with  his  coming,  alone,  the  Mexican- 
American  will  never  return  to  what  he  was 
before. 

Ths  Man 

"Jail  is  a  small  price  to  pay  to  help  right 
injustice  .  .  ."  Ceaar  Chavez. 

The  Bud  Antle  Corporation  Is  the  world's 
second  largest  lettuce  grower  and  the  largest 
not  yet  to  negotiate  with  the  United  Farm 
Workers  Organizing  Committee.  It  farms  In 
excess  of  43.000  acres  of  land  in  California 
and  Arizona. 

Dow  Chemical  entered  the  Antle  corporate 
structure  In  10<I8.  when  Antle  sold  It  some 
17,000  acres  for  a  reputed  price  of  (5  million. 
Dow — at  this  point — put  one  of  Its  board 
members  on  the  Antle  board  and  rented  the 
property  back  to  the  seller. 

The  Dow-Antle  complex  was  one  of  those 
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which  was  struck  Inunedlately  after  the 
Salinas  growers  signed  a  contract  with  the 
Teamsters.  •Unlike  United  Pruit  and  Purex," 
said  a  Farm  Worker  spokesman,  "this  con- 
glomerate chose  to  fight "  and  went  to  Judge 
Gordon  Campbell  of  the  Monterey  County 
Superior  Court. 

Sitting  In  Salinas,  Judge  Campbell  Issued 
one  of  the  most  incredible  decisions  in  recent 
labor  history.  Not  only  did  he  prohibit  farm 
workers  at  Antle  from  striking,  but  he  actu- 
ally directed  Chavez  to  Instruct  the  public 
that  they  should  purchase  Antle  lettuce  to 
help  offset  the  negative  effects  of  the  boycott 
Chavez,  of  course,  refused. 
On  December  4.  last,  Chavez  appeared  be- 
fore Judge  Campbell  in  answer  to  a  "warrant 
of  attachment "  and  was  put  In  Jail.  Reaction 
from  some  Congressmen  was  Immediate.  Pil- 
lowing Is  the  partial  text  of  a  telegram 
sent  by  Senator  Alan  Cranston  ( D. -Calif  ) 
on  December  7  to  Bud  Antle  Farms  In  Salinas. 
"I  wish  to  express  my  concern  about  recent 
events  In  Salinas,  California,  which  have 
resulted  in  the  Jailing  of  Cesar  Chavez,  head 
of  the  United  Farm  Workers  Organizing 
Committee  (UFWOC)  ...  I  must  express 
my  profound  distress  that  this  confrontation 
has  escalated  to  the  point  where  the  Nation's 
greatest  living  advocate  of  nonviolence  has 
been  Jailed.  This  development  raises  the 
spectre  of  old  and  discredited  tactics  for 
thwarting  legitimate  unionizing  drives  .  .  . 
It  is  precisely  because  the  Jailing  of  Chavez 
can  only  detract  from  the  development  of  a 
climate  of  understanding  that  I  am  sending 
you  this  telegram. 

"I  urge  you  to  lead  the  way  from  combat 
and  toward  negotiations  In  good  faith  with 
UFWOC  representatives  on  this  Important 
matter.  It  Is  In  the  Interest  of  both  work- 
ers and  growers  to  bring  peace  to  our 
troubled  valleys  at  once.  It  Is  from  honest 
efforts  at  the  bargaining  table  that  peace 
and  Justice  will  come  to  the  Salinas  Valley. 
The  Jail  cell  Is  not  an  acceptable  alterna- 
tive" 

On  December  24.  Chavez  was  released  on 
his  own  recognizance  The  California  Su- 
preme Court  had  set  aside  the  Injunction, 
thus  freeing  him.  That  decision,  as  of  press 
time,  was  being  appealed. 

Some  Industry  figures  were  made  available 
to  ALM  on  what  the  government  had  pur- 
chased from  Bud  Antle  since  1969.  The  in- 
formation, according  to  a  Farm  Worker 
spokesman,  was  put  together  by  Senator 
Edward  Kennedy's  office  from  material  sup- 
plied  by   the   Bureau   of  Labor  Statistics. 

In  fiscal  1969  (July)  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Department  of  Defense  purchased 
tMO.OOO  worth  of  lettuce  from  the  Bud  Antle 
ranches.  In  fiscal  1970  (July),  the  figure  was 
•730.000.  But  In  the  first  three  months  of 
the  present  strike,  these  purchases  totaled 
•750.000.  Percentage- wise,  it  was  9.9  per- 
cent of  the  total  lettuce  It  bought  In  fiscal 
1969:  8.3  percent  In  fiscal  1970  and  29.1  per- 
cent for  the  first  quarter  of  1971  alone.  In 
other  words.  It  has  tripled  Its  purchases  since 
the  strike. 

On  why  Dow-Antle  is  so  anxious  to  fend 
off  the  UFWOC,  Jim  Drake,  head  of  the 
Farm  Workers'  New  York  office,  stated.  "Antle 
Is  to  lettuce  what  Olumarra  was  to  grapes. 
But  probably  more  critical  Is  Dow's  anxiety 
about  the  firm  intent  of  UFWOC  to  limit  the 
use  of  pesticides  on  fruits  and  vegetables. 
"The  fact  that  Dow  Is  both  in  the  busi- 
ness of  manufacturing  and  applying  pesti- 
cides on  a  vast  scale  gives  them  reason  to 
fear  the  workers'  drive  for  a  union. 

For  example,  a  UFWOC  release  stated. 
"2-4,d,  the  potent  poison  used  In  Salinas 
on  lettuce.  Is  also  used  In  Viet  Nam.  To 
bring  It  under  control  here  will  automatical- 
ly imply  that  It  should  be  controlled  elae- 
wbere,  Do>w  manufactures  3-4,d. 
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MONTY   HALL 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  17,  1971 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my  pleas- 
ure to  say  these  all-too-few  words  about 
Mr.  Monty  Hall,  who  is  among  my  neigh- 
bors in  California. 

Mr.  Hall  is  best  known  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  as  the  man  who  hosts  one  of 
television's  most  popular  shows.  "Let's 
Make  a  Deal."  But  to  many  of  us  Mr.  Hall 
is  respected  for  something  much  more 
important:  He  is  a  humanitarian. 

I  will  not  even  try  to  recount  all  the 
time  he  has  devoted  over  the  years  to 
worthwhile  causes.  However.  I  will  men- 
tion that  he  is  an  international  ambas- 
sador for  Variety  International,  and  is 
also  the  outgoing  president  of  the  South- 
ern California  Variety  Club,  in  which 
capacities  he  has  raised  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  to  support  such  ac- 
tivities as  the  Boys  Club  of  East  Los 
Angeles,  which  serves  the  Mexican- 
American  community:  the  children's 
heart  clinic  at  UCLA:  and  the  construc- 
tion of  a  pediatric  wing  at  Cedars  of 
Sinai  Hospital  in  Los  Angeles. 

Monty  Hall  also  is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  United  Jewish 
Welfswe  Fund,  serves  on  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Watts  training  center,  and 
is  a  vice  president  of  B'nal  B'rlth. 

Recently  all  of  us  in  the  United  States 
were  deeply  shocked  and  grieved  when 
airplanes  bearing  members  of  the  Wich- 
ita State  University  and  of  the  Mar- 
shall University  football  teams  crashed, 
taking  106  lives,  and  leaving  in  their 
wake  untold  human  suffering  and  needs. 
Immediately  after  the  Wichita  Uni- 
versity crash — on  October  2,  1970— 
Monty  Hall  phoned  friends  in  Wichita 
and  asked  how  he  could  help.  He  thus 
started  the  ball  rolling  for  an  all-star 
show — which  included  himself.  Bill 
Cosby,  PhU  Ford  and  Mlml  Hines.  George 
Qobel.  the  Young  Americans.  Minnie 
Pearl,  Marilyn  Maye,  Mac  Davis,  Lelf 
Ericson  and  Humble  Pie — in  Wichita 
University's  fieldhouse  on  November  28. 
Gate  receipts,  alone,  from  that  show  ex- 
ceeded $170,000. 

A  decision  was  made  along  the  way  to 
also  televise  the  all-star  show  and  to  ap- 
peal to  the  viewing  audience  to  con- 
tribute additional  funds. 

Then,  on  November  14  the  second 
tragic  crash  occurred,  involving  football 
players  and  others  from  Marshall  Uni- 
versity. A  quick  decision  was  made  to 
have  the  families  of  the  victims  of  the 
second  crash  also  benefit  from  the  all- 
star  show. 

The  exact  figures  are  not  yet  available, 
but  suffice  it  to  say  that  approximately 
$500,000  will  be  available  as  a  result  of 
the  show  and  its  telecast  over  202  sta- 
tions to  help  take  care  of  the  urgent 
needs  brought  about  by  both  crashes. 

Monty  Hall,  you  see.  is  a  man  with  a 
heart.  He  is  also  a  man  who,  rather  than 
merely  stand  by  and  say  something  ought 
to  be  done,  actually  goes  out  and  does  It 
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The  fact  that  he  is  both  a  man  of  action 
and  a  humanitarian  has  helped  many 
persons  over  numerous  rough  spots. 

Mr.  Speaker,  people  in  show  business 
are  very  often — and  sometimes  Justifi- 
ably— condemned  for  their  public  activ- 
ities. On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
entertainers  who  use  their  positions  in 
the  public  spotlight  to  do  worthwhile 
things.  Monty  Hall  is  such  a  person,  and 
it  is  my  pleasure  to  say  "thank  you"  to 
him  on  behalf  of  us  all  at  this  time. 


ADDITIONAL    INFORMATION.    U.S. 
INTERNATIONAL  UNIVERSITY 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

OF    ORXCON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  17,  1971 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  Mr.  Hat- 
field, introduced  In  the  Congressional 
Record  a  series  of  articles,  editorials,  and 
statements  in  regard  to  the  proposal  of 
the  U.S.  International  University  to  es- 
tablish a  oampus  at  the  site  of  the  former 
Camp  Adair,  near  Corvallis,  Oreg.  With 
slight  exception,  these  writings  were 
critical  of  the  proposal  and  of  the  U.S. 
International  University. 

In  the  interests  of  complete  objectivity, 
and  so  that  the  wrong  impression  will  not 
be  left  in  the  Congressional  Record,  I 
am  asking  to  be  published  today  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Portland  Oregonian,  editorials 
of  the  Corvallis  Gazette-Times,  and  the 
Albany  Democrat-Herald,  and  a  news 
story  published  In  the  CorvalUs  Gazette- 
Times. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  cities  of 
Corvallis  and  Albany  are  the  cities  which 
are  directly  affected  by  this  educational 
proposal,  and  that  the  citizens'  commit- 
tee which  was  formed  to  find  a  beneficial 
use  for  Camp  Adair,  was  drawn  from 
people  in  these  two  communities.  The 
citizens'  committee  labored  long  and 
hard,  in  fact  for  many  months,  and 
unanimously  recommended  the  transfer 
to  the  UJS.  International  University. 
Pedehal  Officials  Dent  Adaib  Transter 
HCLD  Up  at  Hatfikjj  REquisT 
(By  John  Guernsey) 

United  States  International  University,  a 
San  Diego-based  Institution  which  plans' to 
establish  a  branch  campus  on  the  old  Adair 
Air  Force  base  near  Corvallis.  Is  a  highly 
accredited  and  growing  Institution. 

A  thorough  Investigation  of  the  proposed 
federal  land  transfer  to  the  institution  makes 
It  appear  that  Sen.  Mark  Hatfield  may  be 
attacking  a  straw  man.  in  his  attempts  to  de- 
lay the  land  transfer. 

A  Hatfield  aide  said  the  senator  requested 
a  'hold  "  on  the  transfer  for  two  reasons: 

—To  be  sure  the  U.S.  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Department  of  Health 
Education  and  Welfare  have  followed  proper 
governmenui  procedures  in  arranging  trans- 
fer of  the  land.  b    '^o  »» 

—To  learn  more  about  the  United  SUtes 
international  University. 

The  Hatfield  aide  said  "Only  a  sketchy 
nnanclal  statement  currenUy  is  required  of 
potential  recipients  of  surplus  government 
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property.  Hatfield  has  Indicated  a  more  com- 
plete disclosure  should  be  required. " 

Hatfield  Indicated  he  also  is  Investigating 
the  broader  problems  involved  in  disposal  of 
surplus  government  property. 

An  aide  said  Hatfield  may  Introduce  legis- 
lation to  tighten  federal  property  disposal 
procedures,  and  require  a  more  detailed  fi- 
nancial statement  by  prospective  private  land 
surplus  recipients. 

The  senator's  land  transaction  delaying 
action  also  has  resulted  In  these  speculations 
by  some  Oregonlans : 

.  .  .  That  the  property  was  "railroaded" 
to  the  California  Institution,  with  Oregon 
businesses  and  public  agencies  not  having  a 
chance  to  acquire  it. 

.  .  .  That  USIU  Is  a  fly-by-nlght  univer- 
sity, trying  to  obtain  some  surplus  property. 

.  .  .  That  operators  of  Independent  col- 
leges and  universities  in  Oregon  have  con- 
vinced Hatfield  that  Oregon  does  not  need 
another  private  college.  Some  of  the  existing 
Independents  In  Oregon  are  having  trouble 
staying  alive. 

That  a  segment  of  the  Methodist 
Church  has  urged  Hatfield  to  try  and  keep 
USru  out  of  Oregon.  The  school  had  strong 
ties  with  the  Methodist  Church  until  the 
mid  19508,  when  It  broke  away  and  launched 
Its  expansion  program. 

.  .  .  That  Hatfield  senses  the  proposed 
land  transfer  as  a  worthwhile  political  issue, 
if  he  runs  for  re-elecOon  to  the  Senate  in 
1972,  and  Is  challenged  by  Gov.  Tom  McCall. 
The  governor  has  endorsed  transfer  of  most 
of  the  abandoned  air  base  property  to  USIU. 

The  records  and  testimony  from  all  per- 
sons Involved  remove  any  doubt  that  Oregon 
public  agenlces.  and  many  businesses  and  In- 
dustries, had  first  grabs  at  the  multi-million 
dollar  Adair  property  before  USIU  was  even 
asked  If  it  was  interested. 

PROBLEMS    AROSE 

The  General  Services  Administration,  In 
the  spring  of  1969,  made  It  known  to  many 
Oregon  firms  and  public  agencies  that  the 
371  acres  of  Adair  property,  and  128  build- 
ings, would  be  declared  surplus. 

Aldon  Toves.  president  of  the  ClUzens 
Bank  of  COTrallls.  headed  up  a  committee  of 
public  and  private  lenders,  trjring  to  solicit 
a  user  for  the  property. 

"Our  first  target  was  to  get  a  big  taxpayer 
to  apply  for  and  use  the  property  for  busi- 
ness or  Industry." 

He  said  some  firms  did  show  an  Interest, 
"but  we  ran  into  some  problems.  We  didn't 
have  a  GSA  appraisal  on  the  property,  and 
couldn't  adequately  explain  what  we  had  to 
sell. 

"And  there  was  the  problem  of  timing. 
The  land  availability  came  at  the  time  of  the 
national  economic  slowdown." 

There  were  some  Ideas  for  using  the  prop- 
erty, but  no  financing. 

Toves  said  his  committee  represented  Mon- 
mouth, Independence,  Salem,  Corvallis  and 
Albany  leaders,  as  well  as  public  agency 
leaders.  They  tried  for  1V4  years  to  find  a 
taker  for  the  property,  after  which  the  com- 
mittee supported  UStU's  application  for  some 
of  the  land  and  buildings. 

"Education  Is  a  prime  form  of  industry  In 
the  CorvalUs  area."  Toves  said.  "The  com- 
mittee saw  no  confilct  If  USIU  got  the  prop- 
erty. It  might  well  ease  the  burden  on  tax 
supported  institutions  In  Oregon. 

"A  study  of  USru  Indicates  that  It  has 
performed  well  beyond  requirements  when 
developing  other  campuses,"  he  concluded. 

Other  Oregon  organizations,  which  re- 
ceived early  GSA  notification  of  the  property 
availability,  were: 

The  Oregon  System  of  Higher  Education, 
the  Oregon  Board  of  Education,  the  Oregon 
State  Board  of  Health,  Benton  County  Health 
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Department.  Linn-Benton  Community  Col- 
lege, Jewish  Welfare  Federation  of  Portland; 
Oregon  Conference  of  Seventh-Day  Ad- 
venUsts,  the  director  of  manpower  and  train- 
ing for  the  Oregon  Columbia  Chapter  of 
Associated  General  Contractors  of  America, 
the  CathoUc  Archdiocese  of  PortUnd  in 
Oregon,  diocesan  headquarters  for  the  Oregon 
Episcopal  Church,  Oregon  State  University. 
the  Unn-Benton  County  EducaUon  Dis- 
trict, and  the  Benton  County  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. 

BEST    PROPOSAL 

Gov.  Tom  McCall  also  was  notified,  and 
asked  all  state  agencies  If  they  had  any  pro- 
posals for  using  the  land. 

"The  System  of  Higher  Education  had  a 
weak  proposal  to  use  it  as  some  sort  of  dis- 
posal site  for  used  and  dangerous  chemicals. 

"Etele  Pamell  (Oregon  superintendent  of 
public  instrucUon)  proposed  using  It  as  a 
state  environmental  teaching  center.  But  he 
could  offer  no  plans  for  financing  it. 

"The  poor  people  later  made  a  bid  for  the 
property   But  how  can  we  finance  It? 

"There  were  a  lot  of  great  Ideas,  if  you 
had  unlimited  money. 

"The  California  university  proposal  is  the 
best  one  we  had.  It  will  cost  us  no  money 
provide  us  some  payroll,  and  provide  some 
interaction  between  the  two  universities  " 
McCall  explained. 

How  did  the  California-based  unlversltv 
get  into  the  Adair  land  hassle  In  the  first 
place? 

Joseph  Everett,  of  Health  Education  and 
Welfare's  educational  division,  said  he  alert- 
ed the  Corvallis  committee  to  contact  the 
Institution  after  all  Oregon  posslbiUtles  for 
using  the  land  had  been  exhausted 

He  said  he  knew  Dr.  William  C.  Rust  presi- 
dent of  USIU.  was  interested  in  acquiring 
land  outside  of  California  for  new  campuses 
He  said  he  knew  this  from  dealing  with 
Rust  several  years  ago,  whea  the  university 
acquired  part  of  old  Camp  Elliott  in  San 
Diego,  on  which  It  now  operates  a  college. 

He  said  several  CorvalUs  leaders  went  to 
San  Diego  and  checked  out  the  university  In 
detail  before  HEW  reached  the  decision  to 
transfer  the  land  to  USIU. 

In  addition  to  lu  three  Sen  Diego  cam- 
puses, the  university  also  operates  campuses 
m  Colorado,  London,  Kenya  and  Mexico.  It 
plans  to  open  campuses  in  the  fall  of  1971 
at  Adair,  and  at  the  abandoned  Sundance  Air 
Base  in  Wyoming.  The  institution  also  hopes 
to  land  property  in  HawaU. 

Some  believe  Hatfield  may  be  irked  be- 
cause Oregon  muffed  a  chance  to  acqiUre  the 
valuable  land. 

This  may  be  Justifiable  grounds  for  being 
miffed,  but  Oregonlans  did  have  a  year-and- 
a-half  of  opportunity,  and  didn't  take  It. 

Hatfield's  eyes  may  have  been  curious  over 
the  frequency  with  which  t*e  university  has 
acquired  surplus  government  land  In  recent 
years. 

RECORD    STAimS    ITP 

In  April  of  1965  the  university  obtained 
350  acres  of  abandoned  Camp  Elliott  in  San 
Diego.  In  January  of  1966  It  received  another 
50  acres  of  the  Camp  Elliott  property. 

In  August.  1970,  It  was  granted  64  acres 
and  71  biUldings  in  Wyoming,  the  old  Sun- 
dance Air  Force  Stetion.  The  part  of  Adair 
now  In  question  is  257  acres  and  35  buUdings 
for  which  the  university  received  a  temporary 
permit  this  year, 

HEW  ofBclals  say  that  In  each  case,  the 
university's  bidding  has  been  considered  only 
after  local  agencies  have  shown  no  interest 
In  the  properties. 

Everett  added  that  In  all  cases  the  univer- 
sity has  more  than  lived  up  to  the  pre-stated 
requirements  for  obtaining  and  using  the 
land. 
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R«cords  ana  conversations  with  persons 
Involved  Indicate  that  government  regula- 
tions for  disposing  of  surpliis  property  have 
been  followed  precisely  In  the  Adair  case. 

Rep.  Wendell  Wyatt  has  been  active  In  the 
Adair  transfer  proposal,  and  is  satisfied  that 
governmental  regulations  have  been  satisfied. 

"The  loss  of  the  Air  Force  station  was  a 
severe  blow  to  the  CorvalUs  area,"  he  said. 
"But  USIU  will  be  a  welcome  replacement. " 

The  law  provides  that  branches  of  the 
armed  services  have  first  choice  at  armed 
service  property  to  be  declared  surplus. 
If  they  don't  want  It.  then  public  agencies 
in  tb*  are*  and  state  are  considered.  If  they 
don't  want  It,  private  enterprises  are  con- 
sidered. 

Everett  said  these  procedures  have  been 
followed. 

m-TIMATK    COST   BZSO 

There  also  has  been  some  confusion  about 
what.  If  anything,  community  service  or  non- 
profit agencies  have  to  pay  for  surplus 
government  property 

On  paper.  USIU  will  pay  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  appraised  value  of  the 
property. 

But  in  actuality,  the  university  will  pay 
only  closing  costs,  and  nothing  out-of-pocket 
for  the  property. 

This  Is  because  government  regulations 
for  handling  such  properties  provide  that  a 
receiving  institution  will  receive  a  3  "4  per 
cent  discount  from  total  appraised  price,  for 
each  year  the  property  Is  operated  as  agreed. 

That  Is.  If  USrU  receives  the  property,  and 
operates  It  as  an  educational  Institution  for 
30  years,  the  total  appraised  price  of  the 
property  will  have  been  amortized  by  dis- 
count. 

Some  Oregonlans  have  speculated  that  the 
university  may  acquire  the  properties  for 
educational  use.  discontinue  the  campus 
operations  after  only  a  few  years,  and  then 
sell  the  valuable  land  at  a  profit. 

"Not  a  chance."  says  Everett  of  the  mjeW. 

The  law  provides  that  If  a  contract  U 
breached.  If  the  University  should  choose 
to  close  the  Adair  campus  after  only  aeven 
years  of  operation,  the  federal  government 
woxild  reserve  two  options. 

.  .  .  Reclaim  the  property  and  deed  It  to 
another  community  benefit  operation,  If  an- 
other agency  wants  It. 

.  .  .  Let  the  occupying  Institution  retain 
It,  but  only  after  paying  full  market  value 
for  the  property  Full  market  value  would 
be  determined  at  the  actual  date  of  sale,  not 
based  on  prior  valuation  when  the  Institu- 
tion first  occupied  the  property. 

CREOel«TIAL,S     coco 

Hatfield  has  requested  that  the  financial 
poaltlon  of  Cnlt«d  States  International  Uni- 
versity be  given  further  study. 

Prom  the  accreditations  which  the  insti- 
tution has,  It  appears  the  institution  has 
the  financial  stability  necessary  for  the  ex- 
pansions It  Is  undertaking. 

Educational  accrediting  agencies,  before 
putting  the  stamp  of  approval  on  an  Institu- 
tion, explore  the  academic  and  financial  as- 
pects of  an  Institution  In  exhaustive  detail. 

USItr  U  accredited  by  the  Western  Associ- 
ation of  Schools  and  Colleges. 

Dr.  Kay  Andersen,  executive  director  of 
the  accrediting  agency,  explains  that  In- 
formation assembled  by  the  accrediting 
study  teams — Including  seasoned  business- 
men. Is  confidential. 

"But  you  can  certainly  say  their  resources 
are  adequate,  or  they  (USIU)  would  not 
havs  been  accredited  and  re-aceredlted." 

Since  1956  the  WASC  has  examined,  ac- 
credited, and  renewed  accreditation  of  the 
CaUfomla-based  university  six  times.  The 
most  recent  re-aocrsdltatlon  was  last  spring. 

Educational  Institutions  are  not  r««nun- 
Ined  for  accreditation  renewal  because  any- 
thing Is  suspect.  They  are  reexamined  peri- 
odically because  accreditations  are  granted 
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only  for  brief  periods.  thr««,  four  and  five 
years. 

The  stability  of  USIU  also  is  enhanced 
by  the  stature  of  membership  on  its  33- 
member  board  of  trustees. 

It  Includes  leaders  such  as  John  Cranston, 
lawyer  in  San  Diego,  the  Rev.  Gerald  Ken- 
nedy, bishop  of  the  United  Methodist  Church 
of  Los  Angeles:  T.  Claude  Ryan,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Ryan  Aeronautical  In  San 
Diego:  C.  Amholt  Smith,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  US  National  Bank  of  San  Diego: 
James  M.  Carter,  Judge  of  the  ninth  District 
Court  of  Appeals. 

Most  of  the  tMard  members  are  from  San 
Diego,  with  three  from  Los  Angeles  and  one 
from  Phoenix. 

The  university  Is  a  member  in  good  stand- 
ing of  the  Council  of  Graduate  Schools  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  the  Western  As- 
sociation of  Graduate  Schools. 

aXCnLATIONS  STKICT 

ltd  law  school  is  on  the  approved  list  of 
law  schools  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
the  State  Bar  of  California,  and  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Association  of  American  Law 
Schools. 

The  university  offers  liberal  arts  and  pro- 
fessional programs  at  undergraduate  and 
graduate  levels,  and  appeals  to  high  school 
graduates  with    B'  averages  and  better. 

The  campuses  do  not  have  social  frater- 
nities nor  sororities.  The  combined  campuses 
have  about  4,000  students. 

The  campuses  sponsor  college-community 
orchestra,  chorus,  opera  workshop,  surfing, 
sailing,  sklndlvlng  clubs,  religious  service 
and  honorary  groups. 

The  Christian-flavored  Institutions  stress 
democracy,  decency,  and  acceptable  student 
conduct  and  dress.  Alcoholic  beverages  and 
drugs  are  banned  from  the  campuses. 

Tuition  is  about  $1.0&O  per  year,  and  dor- 
mitory rates  for  a  school  year  amount  to 
about  $960. 

About  660  freshmen  were  admitted  last 
year,  out  ot  2.660  who  applied. 

Some  Oregonlans  wonder  how  USIU  could 
make  ends  meet,  when  some  Oregon  inde- 
pendent institutions  are  having  trouble 
staying  alive — even  though  charging  higher 
tuitions  than  USIU  would  charge. 

Robert  Dunn  vice  president  of  USIU,  an- 
swers the  questions  this  way: 

"We  concentrate  on  very  good  business 
management,  and  we  offer  valid,  exciting 
programs  to  attract  students. 

"We  pay  substantial  faculty  salaries,  stress 
academic  excellence  and  a  wholesome-de- 
cent climate  on  campus,  and  we  have  no 
trouble  getting  students. 

"We  stress  finding  a  meaning  in  life  with 
academic  education.  A  lot  of  parents  and 
students  want  this. 

"And  we  don't  offer  a  lot  of  high  cost  grad- 
uate programs."  Dunn  added. 

Both  HEW  and  OSA  officials  deny  that 
the  land  transaction  Is  being  held  up  due  to 
Hatfield's  "hold  request." 

However.  HEW  granted  the  university  a 
temporary  permit  to  the  property  Sept.  28, 
and  It  was  stated  that  the  OfiA  appraisal  of 
land  value  would  be  available  about  Oct.  15. 
The  appraisal  Is  necessary  before  the  final 
deed  can  be  negotiated. 

Hatfield  has  requested  a  meeting  with 
Elliot  L.  Richardson,  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  to  discuss  the  matter 
further  In  early  1971. 

[Prom  the  CorvaUls  (Greg.)   Gazette-Times. 

Jan.  5,  1971] 

Wtatt  on  th«  USIU  Campus 

It  Is  Sen.  Mark  O.  Hatfield  who  has  re- 
quested delay  of  the  transfer  of  Adair  Air 
Force  Station  to  United  States  International 
University  because  be  has  some  "questions" 
about  It. 

But  It  was  Rep.  Wendell  Wyatt,  congress- 
man from  Oregon's  First  District,  who  spent 
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part  of  his  Christmas  holidays  at  the  San 
Dlego-based  Institution  which,  unless  Hat- 
field's Johnny-oome-lately  Intervention  turns 
USIU  sour  on  Oregon,  will  locate  north  of 
CorvaUls. 

At  his  own  expense.  Wyatt  visited  each  of 
the  two  USIU  branches  near  San  Diego — 
Elliott  and  California  Western — to  double- 
check  his  data  on  the  financial  stability  and 
educational  quality  of  the  institution.  He 
talked  with  Dr.  William  C.  Rust,  president, 
who.  incidentally,  will  speak  at  the  Distin- 
guished Citizens'  banquet  here  on  Jan.  28. 
Wyatt's  opinion  of  Dr.  Rust  as  "a  good  man 
...  a  man  of  vision  who  has  seen  his  Ideas 
through  to  fruition."  was  reinforced  "Re- 
markable" and  "exciting"  were  Wyatt's  terms 
for  Rust's  concept  of  education  at  geograph- 
ically dispersed,  small  campuses.  Wyatt  de- 
scribed the  California  Western  campus  as  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  he  has  seen. 

Rep.  Wyatt  went  over  the  financial  books 
of  USIU  with  Robert  S.  Dunn,  vice  president 
and  business  manager.  His  assessment  of  the 
financial  structure  Is  that  It  Is  sound,  capa- 
ble of  establishing  and  maintaining  a  new 
branch  at  Adair  as  required  under  the  use 
mortgage  stipulations  of  acquiring  the  prop- 
erty. While  In  San  Diego,  Wyatt  also  dis- 
cussed USIU  with  James  Faulstlch,  Oregon's 
head  of  economic  development,  who  agrees 
with  the  congressman's  assessment. 

Since  Adair  was  first  declared  surplus. 
Wyatt  has  assisted  the  local  search  commit- 
tee. After  federal,  state  and  local  government 
agencies  had  struck  out  in  finding  (and  fund- 
ing) a  viable  use.  the  door  opened  to  private 
enterprise. 

Originally.  It  was  hoped  that  a  suitable 
Industry  could  be  found,  but  the  economic 
climate  combined  with  other  detriments  to 
void  the  objective.  Then  USIU  entered  the 
picture.  After  discussions  here  and  at  San 
Diego  with  USIU  and  government  officials, 
and  after  further  Investigation,  the  multi- 
county  committee  granted  approval. 

In  the  Interim  there  have  been  periodic 
flareups  of  alternate  pro[>osals.  but  nothing, 
according  to  Alden  Toevs,  search  chairman, 
to  cause  committee  members  to  recant  their 
recommendation.  Nor  has  new  information 
raised  doubts  about  the  decision.  In  the 
main,  the  questions  asked  by  Hatfield  and 
others  had  been  raised  and  settled  months 
ago. 

In  fact.  Hatfield  coslgned  a  letter  with 
Wyatt  which  Sen.  Bob  Packwood  wrote  to 
General  Services  Administration  this  sum- 
mer urging  the  agency  to  expedite  the  trans- 
fer of  Adair  to  USIU.  Later  Hatfield  appar- 
ently listened  to  dark  whispers,  possibly  In- 
spired as  a  result  of  USIU's  not-too-dlstant 
divorce  from  the  Methodist  Church.  Perhaps 
political  winds  also  were  carrying  messages. 

Whatever  the  underlying  cause  of  the  sen- 
ator's attempt  to  sidetrack  USIU  from  Adair, 
the  base  has  been  vacant  for  a  year  and  a 
half.  If  USIU,  which  holds  promise  of  be- 
coming a  significant  local  asset.  Is  aborted, 
the  hunt  for  an  occupant  must  start  all  over 
again  while  the  property  continues  to  de- 
teriorate rapidly  and  the  economy  of  the 
area  nilsses  out  on  the  boost  the  new  uni- 
versity would  bring. 

Wyatt's  conscientious  action  on  this  mat- 
ter Is  typical  of  the  man.  His  reiterated  sup- 
port for  USIU  polishes  the  welcome  mat  that 
this  area  should  be  preparing  for  the  new- 
comer to  Benton  County. 

Adaoi  Delay  Cottlo  Be  Disastrous, 
Representattve  Inoalls  Sats 

State  Rep  Robert  C.  Ingals,  R-Corvallls. 
said  today  that  housing  and  buildings  at 
Camp  Adair  are  deteriorating,  and  that  fur- 
ther delay  of  occupancy  of  these  buildings 
could  be  disastrous. 

Ingalls,  In  an  interview  with  the  Oaeette- 
Tlmes,  said  he  is  opposed  to  legislation  pres- 
ently under  consideration  In  the  House 
which  asks  the  U5.  Committee  on  Health, 
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Education  and  Welfare  to  appoint  a  special 
oommittee  to  study  Adair  and  conduct 
bearings 

The  proposed  memorial  to  the  Committee 
OD  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  was  Intro- 
duced by  Rep.  LeRoy  Owens,  D-Eugene.  It 
must  be  passed  by  the  Oregon  House  and 
Senate  to  be  adopted. 

"I  don't  believe  that  the  people  who  are 
getting  Involved  in  this  have  a  complete  un- 
derstanding of  what  has  gone  on  before  or 
what  could  happen  now,"  Ingalls  said. 

Adair  was  declared  surplus  In  1969  and 
since  that  time  It  has  been  offered  for  sale 
to  county,  state  and  federal  organizations. 
It  was  then  offered  for  sale  to  private  busl- 
ne^  and  the  only  organization  to  show  Inter- 
est was  the  U.S.  International  University, 
Ingalls  pointed  out. 

"One  big  problem  In  taking;  over  Adair  Is 
the  mortgage  on  the  Carpart  housing,  which 
Is  held  by  the  Retired  Teachers  Association 
of  the  State  of  Washington,"  Ingalls  told  the 
Gazette-Times.  "The  niortgaije  amounts  to 
move  than  $1  million,  and  anyone  who  ac- 
quire the  property  would  have  to  pay  off 
Uils  cost. 

"Further,  there  Is  a  tremendous  expense  In 
running  the  former  base  Insofar  as  sewage 
diq>osal,  water  and  electricity  and  upkeep  on 
the  buildings  Is  concerned,"  the  representa- 
tive continued.  "This  will  run  Into  several 
thousand  dollars  per  month." 

Ingalls  said  the  longer  occupancy  of  Adair 
Is  delayed,  the  greater  the  deterioration  will 
be  and  the  more  costs  of  rehablllzatlon  wUl 
Increase. 

He  emphasized  his  fears  that  the  U.S.  In- 
ternational University  might  be  scared  off 
"because  of  the  negative  attitude  of  other 
people"  and  because  "If  they  think  they're 
not  welcome  there  Is  a  strong  likelihood  they 
will  say,  'forget  It,'  and  leave  us  with  no  one 
capable  of  picking  up  the  facility  and  bring- 
ing an  economic  resource  Into  Benton 
County." 

"The  occupancy  of  Adair  by  the  university 
has  already  been  delayed  by  Sen.  Mark  Hat- 
field some  six  months,"  Ingalls  stated.  "Hat- 
field will  meet  with  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  Friday,  and  perhaps 
the  matter  will  be  resolved  at  this  meeting." 

[From  the  Albany  (Oreg.)  Democrat -Herald, 
Jan.   26.    1971] 

Does  Antbodt  Have  Answeb  for  Adair? 

How  Is  one  to  evaluate  the  proposal  to 
transfer  Adair  Air  Poroe  Station  to  a  private 
California  college? 

What  once  seemed  to  be  a  matter  of  mere 
formality  hM  become  somewhat  of  a  cause. 
Consider.  If  you  will,  the  following  circum- 
stances; 

The  CorvalUs  chamber,  which  did  the  ini- 
tial work  on  locating  United  States  Inter- 
national University  at  Adair,  gives  the  trans- 
fer Its  unqualified  backing. 

Congressman  Wendell  Wyatt.  a  man  who  la 
famous  for  his  homework,  looked  over  USIU 
In  California  and  pronounced  the  school  a 
good  potential  tenant  for  Adair. 

Sen.  Mark  Hatfield  disagreed,  albeit  late  In 
the  turnover  process,  and  suggested  there 
might  be  some  good  reasons  for  not  giving 
the  land  to  USIU.  3o  far,  he  hasn't  revealed 
those  reasons. 

At  least  two  Oregon  newspapers  have  ques- 
tioned the  proposed  transfer.  Neither  has 
been  able  to  come  up  with  any  hard  infor- 
mation that  would  Indicate  either  that  there 
Is  a  better  use  for  Adair  or  that  USIU  would 
be  a  poor  choice. 

The  Oregon  Poor  People's  Conference,  a 
loosely  woven  confederation  of  people  looking 
for  a  power  base,  wants  Adair  but  so  far  has 
received  Uttle  support. 

Dale  ParneU,  stote  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic Instruction,  wants  the  base  given  to  the 
state  so  that  It  can  develop  an  environmental 
studies  center. 
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Several  Infiuentlal  people.  Including  at 
least  two  college  presidents,  claim  Oregon 
doesn't  need  another  private  college.  They 
say  USIU  will  dilute  the  already  precarious 
finances  of  some  of  the  state's  private 
colleges. 

Late  last  week.  Congressman  Wyatt  said  It 
was  probably  too  late  to  stop  the  turnover. 
Sen.  Hatfield  disputed  that  and  said  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare's 
head,  EUllot  Richardson,  was  looking  Into  it 
himself. 

It  becomes  virtually  Impossible  for  a  lay- 
man to  understand  what  Is  happening.  It 
may  be  that  nobody  really  knows. 

One  thing  that  seems  apparent.  If  Orego- 
nlans don't  have  the  imagination  to  find  a  use 
for  Adair,  maybe  they  could  hire  somebods 
who  does? 

[Prom  the  CorvalUs  (Oreg.)    Gazette  Times, 

Feb.  6,  1971] 

Shortage  or  Homework  on  Adaib 

The  depth  of  Ignorance  and  misinforma- 
tion which  surrounds  the  transfer  of  Adair 
Air  Force  Station  to  United  States  Interna- 
tional University  Is  appalling. 

Particularly  culpable  are  those  promoting, 
on  stage  and  behind  the  scenes,  House  Joint 
Memorial  1  that  would  delay  a  iranffer  of 
the  deed — a  transfer  which  already  has  tak- 
en place. 

It  would  have  helped  Immensely  If  some 
of  these  people  had  talked  with  Alden  Toevs. 
Since  the  deactivation  of  Adair  was  first  an- 
nounced In  April  1969,  the  CorvalUs  banker 
and  First  Citizen  has  headed  up  the  group  of 
area  leaders  working  to  find  an  occupant  for 
the  base.  The  Site  Utilization  Committee  was 
formed  In  May  1969  after  a  top-level  team 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  spent  two 
days  In  CorvalUs.  Among  other  things,  they 
briefed  the  committee  of  representatives 
from  Polk,  Linn  and  Benton  counties  and 
from  Salem  and  Portland  on  the  transfer 
procedures  and  opportunities  for  assistance 
In  locating  a  compatible  occupant. 

The  committee,  and  ptartlcularly  Toevs, 
worked  closely  with  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, during  the  year  that  federal 
and  state  agencies  had  priority  in  acquiring 
the  property.  He  can  detail  the  early  flyers — 
Navy  Fleet  Weather  Control,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Oregon  State  University,  State 
Department  of  Education.  Human  Resources 
and  others — all  counted  out  for  lack  of  avail- 
able funding. 

Even  while  the  government  agencies  were 
in  the  market,  the  local  utilization  commit- 
tee was  hunting  for  private  Industry  and  In- 
stitutions which  might  be  Interested  In 
Adair.  But  nobody  could  be  found  with  the 
capability  of  converting  Adair  into  a  viable 
asset  until  they  located  Dr.  William  Rust 
and  USIU.  The  committee,  almost  a  year  ago. 
literally  sidetracked  Rust  on  his  way  home 
from  a  trip  to  Puget  Sound  where  triistees 
were  considering  locating  a  branch  campus. 
It  was  local  groujjs  that,  after  extended  in- 
vestigation, requested  on  April  22  the  trans- 
fer of  Adair  to  USIU. 

Precipitous  action?  When  It  takes  over  10 
months?  A  "deal "  made  In  Washington,  D.C.? 
When  the  local  committee  and  citizens  ini- 
tiated the  contact  with  USIU,  approved  it 
and  rode  herd  on  It  all  the  way?  Phooey. 

Prom  the  first  rumors  of  Adair's  deac- 
tivation. Rep.  Wendell  Wyatt,  R-Plrst  Dis- 
trict, has  been  of  extraordinary  help  to  local 
people  trying  to  develop  desirable  utilization 
of  the  base.  Has  anybody  who  questions  the 
transfer  talked  with  Wyatt  about  what  he 
fotina  when  be  went  to  San  Diego  In  De- 
cember to  re-examine  the  financial  state- 
ments and  credentials  of  USIU  on  the  spot? 
About  how  Wyatt,  an  astute  lawyer  as  weU 
as  an  influential  and  respected  Congressman, 
views  USIU's  Increase  In  Indebtedness  in  the 
light  of  its  substantial  Investment  in  new 
construction?  About  how  the  Department  of 
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Education  finds  nothing  at  all  unusual  about 
requests  for  loan  repayment  extensions,  a 
pattern  In  many  Institutions? 

Wyatt  maintains  his  firm  support  for 
USIU  and  for  rapid  occty>ancy  of  the  deteri- 
orating property.  So  do  those  others  who 
have  worked  most  closely  over  the  long  pe- 
riod of  transfer  activity. 

Two  valuable  sources  of  factual  and  com- 
prehensive Information  about  the  transac- 
tion have  been  virtually  Ignored  in  favor  of 
trumpeting  some  "vague  apprehensions"  and 
specious  inferences.  Also  Ignored  is  the  re- 
version clause  In  the  contract  through  which 
the  government  recovers  the  property  at  any 
time  during  the  next  30  years  If  USIU  faUs 
to  operate  an  Institution  of  higher  education 
at  Adair. 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  PROBLEMS  IN 
OUR  NATIONAL  PARKS 


HON.  JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Wednesday.  February  17.  1971 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  those  Members  who  care- 
fully read  the  record  of  the  supplemental 
hearings  of  the  Interior  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations  with  reference  to  the 
law  enforcement  problems  in  our  na- 
tional parks,  I  am  taking  this  opp>ortu- 
nity  to  place  in  the  Record  here  a  report 
to  me  from  George  Hartzog.  director  of 
the  National  Park  Service.  I  place  it  in 
the  Record  prior  to  our  hearings  so  that 
all  those  who  are  interested  in  crime  and 
law  enforcement,  as  It  has  an  impact  on 
recreation  and  park  travel,  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  comment  to  the  subcom- 
mittee: 

Law  Enforcement  Problems  in  Our 
National  Parks 

(By  George  Hartzog) 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  report  further  to  you  on 
the  measures  we  propose  to  take  to  cope  with 
the  Increasingly  difficult  law  enforcement 
situations  In  the  National  Park  System. 

Your  committee  and  the  Congress  re- 
spKjnded  generously  to  the  needs  we  expressed 
In  requesting  supplemental  funds  this  year 
to  ap>ply  to  our  law  enforcement  programs, 
and  we  are  most  appreciative.  With  the 
monies  thus  made  available  we  are  able  to 
act  immediately  along  the  lines  described  be- 
low. Based  on  a  comprehensive  study  of  law 
enforcement  problems  In  the  System,  and  an 
evaluation  of  our  effectiveness  and  capability 
of  dealing  with  these  matters,  by  expert  con- 
sultants frcMn  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police,  assisted  by  representa- 
tives of  our  U.S.  Park  PoUoe  from  Washing- 
ton, we  are  proceeding  as  follows: 

1.  In  this  fiscal  year  the  U.S.  Park  Police 
force  will  be  increased  by  40  additional  posi- 
tions. Recruitment  of  candidates  has  already 
gotten  underway,  and  basic  training  has  be- 
gun. This  added  strength  will  permit  us  to 
form  a  police  cadre  capable  of  being  dis- 
patched to  areas  of  the  System  throughout 
the  country  to  assist  Park  Rangers  in  cases 
of  special  need  such  as  occurred  last  summer. 

2.  Our  Isw  enforcement  program  will  be 
strengthened  by  providing  professional  law 
enforcement  assistance  within  our  present 
Washington,  region  and  park  organization 
structures.  Staffing  of  (Ksitlons  at  these  levels 
will  be  accomplished  with  arailable  man- 
power and  funding.  We  are  placing  maximum 
reUance  upon  the  espertlse  and  professional 
abUlty  of  officers  of  the  Park  Police  to  pro- 
vide leadership  and  program  direction.  Field 
execution  of  the  law  enforcement  functions 
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will,  however,  continue  to  be  the  reeponstbll- 
Uy  of  Park  Rangers  who.  we  believe,  are  espe- 
cially suited  to  the  unique  condltlooa  pre- 
vailing In  the  parks. 

At  the  Washington  level  we  are  creating 
a  Division  of  Law  Enforcement,  beaded  by  an 
Iivspector.  U.S.  Park  Police,  which  will  re- 
port to  the  Assistant  Director,  Park  Manage- 
ment. The  Division  wUl  have  responsibility 
for  program  development,  definition  of  op- 
erating standards,  establishment  of  priori- 
ties for  program  and  budgeting  considera- 
tion, and  related  functions. 

At  the  Regional  level  we  are  creating  the 
position  of  Law  Enforcement  OfScer  on  the 
staff  of  the  Directors  of  the  Regions.  The 
position  will  be  filled  by  assignment  of  an 
officer  of  the  Park  Police  at  the  Lieutenant- 
Captain  grade.  The  law  enforcement  function 
at  the  Regional  level  is  concerned  primarily 
with  Inspection  and  evaluation  of  field  en- 
forcement operations  to  assure  adherence  to 
standards.  The  position  also  will  provide  a 
source  of  ready  professional  advice  and  as- 
■istanoe  to  the  Directors  of  the  Regions  in 
law  enforcement  matters. 

At  the  park  level  we  are  creating  Law  En- 
forcement  Officer  positions  on  the  staff  of 
the  Superintendent  In  parks  where  law  en- 
forcement problems  are  Identified  as  major 
In  degree  and  proportion.  We  anticipate  that 
15-20  parks  are  now  In  need  of  professional 
police  assistance  during  the  heavy  travel  sea- 
son The  positions  will  be  filled  by  the  as- 
signment of  a  Park  Police  Officer  at  the  Ser- 
geant-Lieutenant level. 

3.  During  the  next  6  months  we  are  en- 
gaging In  a  comprehensive  law  enforcement 
training  program  that  will  reach  225  Park 
Ranger  candidates  and  selected  management 
personnel.  Before  the  opening  of  the  travel 
season  this  year  50  Park  Rangers  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  wUl  have  completed  540 
hours  of  basic  police  training  at  our  Wash- 
ington Training  Center.  The  first  basic  class, 
now  In  session,  consists  of  25  Park  Rangers 
and  15  Park  Police  recruits. 

As  you  know,  we  place  maximum  reliance 
upon  seasonal  Park  Rangers  to  accomplish 
our  objectives  in  public  use  management 
during  the  heavy  travel  season.  Accordingly, 
we  are  developing  a  special  training  program 
In  law  enforcement  to  reach  a  minimum  of 
100  candidates  from  selected  areas. 

An  Intensive  8- week  training  program 
heavUy  oriented  to  police  management  and 
administration  Is  being  desgned  for  super- 
visory Park  Ranger  personnel  from  areas  ex- 
periencing major  law  enforcement  problems. 

A  seminar  In  law  enforcement  Is  planned 
which  wUl  involve  top  field  managers  of 
the  National  Park  Service  In  exposures  to 
law  enforcement  problems  In  our  society 
The  purpose  of  the  2-week  seminar  Is  to 
develop  a  policy  and  philosophical  base  upon 
which  to  formulate  and  execute  the  Service's 
law  enforcement  program. 

4.  The  level  of  staffing  in  the  Service  gen- 
eraUy  U  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  law  en- 
forcement. Serious  deficiencies  occur,  season- 
ally, at  such  areas  as  YeUowstone.  Grand 
Canyon,  and  Tos«mlt«  NaUonal  Parks,  Lake 
Mead  NaUonal  R«a-«atlwi  Area.  Cape  Cod 
National  Seashore,  and  others  where  enforce- 
ment problems  have  risen  sharply  m  recent 
years.  Moreover,  the  upward  trend  in  the  in- 
cidence of  crime  in  the  national  parks  sug- 
gesU  a  continuing  need  for  additional  staf- 
flng. 

At  the  present  time  approximately  800  per- 
manent Park  Rangen  and  Technicians  and 
1.300  seasonal  Park  Rangers  are  cmploved  In 
duties  which  Involve  Uw  enforcement  re- 
sponslblllUes  In  varying  dagrees.  We  are  able 
to  respond  quickly  to  remedy  Immediate  de- 
ficiencies through  the  funds  made  available 
from  the  approved  supplementary  budget 
request.  As  mentioned  above,  the  Park  Po- 
Uce  force  level  wlU  be  Increased  from  371  to 
411  positions  to  provide  capability  of  dis- 
patching poUoe  assistance  on  short  notice  to 
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areas  of  the  System  as  needs  arise.  Use  of  the 
Park  Police  in  this  faslon  will  materially  al- 
leviate staffing  needs  this  year  In  the  special - 
laed  law  enforcement  area. 

For  the  long  range  the  emphasis  In  recruit- 
ment must  be  directed  to  staffing  the  Park 
Ranger  and  Technician  ranks  with  person- 
nel possessing  social  science  and  police 
science  backgrounds.  The  traditional  func- 
tions of  the  Park  Ranger  have  been  oriented 
to  protection  of  park  resources  and  Interpre- 
tive services  to  park  visitors  which  have  led 
to  recruitment  largely  from  the  fields  of 
natural  science,  history,  archeology,  etc.  In- 
creasingly, public  use  of  the  parks  and 
ciianglng  patterns  of  use  make  the  tradi- 
tional role  of  the  Park  Ranger  unsulted  to 
Involvement  with  the  urban  problems  that 
are  more  and  more  evident  In  the  parks,  es- 
pecially In  law  enforcement  areas. 

The  measures  discussed  herein  reflect  our 
commitment  to  Initiate  early  action  and 
achieve  effective  results  In  advance  of  the 
travel  season  this  year.  They  give  priority  at- 
tention to  the  areas  of  greatest  need:  l.e  , 
training  and  organization.  The  fact  that  they 
are  capable  of  Immediate  Implementation  Is 
due  In  large  measure  to  your  personal  inter- 
est in  and  support  of  the  programs  of  the 
NaUonal  Park  Service. 


THE  53D  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
LITHUANIAN  REPUBLIC 


HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  17.  1971 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month  the  courageous  people  of  Lithu- 
ania and  their  friends  throughout  the 
free  world  are  commemorating  two  very 
important  anniversaries.  February  of 
this  year  marks  the  720th  anniversary 
of  the  formation  of  the  Lithuanian  State 
in  1251  and  the  53d  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  modern  Republic  of 
Lithuania  on  February  16,  1918. 

It  is  always  a  great  privilege  for  me 
to  Join  in  the  celebration  of  these  events 
and  to  add  my  personal  support  to  the 
struggle  for  freedom  by  the  brave  people 
of  Lithuania. 

In  September  1939,  the  Kremlin  moved 
troops  into  Lithuania  and  annexed  this 
republic  in  June  of  1940.  Under  the  guns 
of  the  Red  army,  so-called  elections  were 
held,  followed  by  the  Soviet  claim  that 
Lithuania  had  voted  for  inclusion  in  the 
Soviet  empire. 

Then  began  the  brutal  occupation  dur- 
ing which  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Lithuanians  were  dragged  off  to  trains 
and  jammed  into  cars  without  food  or 
water.  Many  died  from  suffocation.  The 
pitiful  survivors  were  dumped  out  in  the 
Arctic  Sil)eria.  As  a  result  of  this  occupa- 
tion, since  June  of  1940  Lithuania  has 
lost  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  coun- 
try's population. 

Since  the  very  beginning  of  Soviet- 
Russian  occupation,  however,  the  Lith- 
uanians have  waged  an  Intensive  fight 
for  freedom.  This  year  marks  the  30th 
anniversary  of  Lithuania's  successful  re- 
volt against  the  Soviet  Union.  Ehirlng  the 
second  part  of  June  of  1941  the  people 
of  Lithuania  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of 
the  Communist  regime  in  the  country — 
freedom  and  Independence  were  restored 
and  a  free  government  was  reestablished. 
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This  free,  provisional  government  re- 
mained in  existence  for  more  than  6 
weeks.  At  that  time  Lithuania  was  over- 
run by  the  Nazis,  who  suppressed  all  the 
activities  of  this  free  government  and  the 
government  Itself.  During  the  period  be- 
tween 1940  and  1952  alone,  more  than 
30,000  Lithuanian  freedom  fighters  lost 
their  lives  in  an  organized  resistance 
movement  against  the  invaders.  The 
cessation  of  armed  guerrilla  warfare  in 
1952  did  not  spell  the  end  of  Lithuania's 
resistance  against  Soviet  domination.  On 
the  contrary,  resistance  by  passive  means 
gained  a  new  impetus. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  has  refused  to  recognize  the 
seizure  and  forced  incorporation  of  Lith- 
uania by  the  Communists  into  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  Our  Gov- 
ernment maintains  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  former  free  government  of  Lith- 
uania. Since  June  of  1940,  when  the 
Soviet  Union  took  over  Lithuania,  all  the 
Presidents  of  the  United  States — Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt,  Harry  8.  Truman, 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  John  F.  Kennedy! 
Lyndon  B.  Jolinson,  and  Richard  m! 
Nixon — have  stated,  restated,  and  con- 
firmed our  coimtry's  nonrecognition  pol- 
icy of  the  occupation  of  Lithuania  by  the 
Kremlin  dictators. 

When  those  of  us  who  are  privileged 
to  live  in  this  great  and  free  Nation  com- 
memorate events  whereby  others  have 
lost  their  freedom  and  Independence,  we 
always  do  so  with  a  mixture  of  sadness 
and  hope.  We  are  deeply  saddened  by 
the  continuing  plight  of  the  millions  of 
people  In  Lithuania  and  other  captive 
nations  of  the  U.S.S.R.  who  still  live  in 
captivity  under  the  tyranny  of  Commu- 
nist rule.  This  occasion  is,  of  course,  a 
particularly  sad  one  for  the  more  than 
1  million  Americans  of  Lithuanian  origin 
or  descent. 

We  must  never  give  up  hope,  however, 
that  some  day  these  people  will  once 
again  control  their  own  destinies  and  en- 
joy the  precious  human  right  to  free- 
dom. In  1966.  with  the  passage  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  416,  the  United 
States  Congress  gave  formal  expression 
to  our  genuine  concern  for  the  Baltic 
peoples  held  in  captivity  as  well  as  our 
continuing  hope  for  their  eventual  free- 
dom. In  this  resolution  the  Congress  re- 
affirms the  support  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment for  the  aspirations  of  the  Baltic 
peoples  for  self-determination  and  na- 
tional Independence,  and  urges  the  Pres- 
ident to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion 
to  bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of 
these  rights  to  them. 
This  resolution  follows  herewith: 

H.  Con.  Res.  416 
Whereas  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploitation 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights,  is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  Is  an  impediment  to 
the  promotion  of  world  peace  and  coopera- 
tion; and 

Whereas  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination:  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  political  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and  religious  development;  and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  these  rights  by  the  Oovernment  of 
the  Soviet  Union;  and 
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Whereas  the  Oovernment  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  a  program  of  deportations 
and  resettlement  of  peoples,  continues  in  Its 
effort  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of  the 
populations  of  the  Baltic  States;  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  the  firm  and  consist- 
ent policy  of  the  Oovernment  of  the  United 
fitates  to  support  the  aspirations  of  Baltic 
peoples  for  self-determination  and  national 
independence;  and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  family  ties  between  the  peoples 
of  the  Baltic  States  and  the  American  peo- 
ple: Belt 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring),  That  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  urge 
the  President  of  the  United  States — 

(a)  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opinion 
at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other  appro- 
priate international  forums  and  by  such 
means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  denial 
of  the  rights  of  self-determination  for  the 
peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania, 
and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to 
bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 


BILL  TO  INCREASE  CHILD  CARE  TAX 
DEDUCTIONS 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

or    l«W    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Wednesday,  February  17, 1971 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  in- 
creasing number  of  women  who  work — 
and  the  added  number  who  want  at  least 
some  part-time  employment  out  of  the 
home — it  is  time  for  the  Congress  to  up- 
date its  laws  relating  to  tax  deductions 
for  child  care  expenses. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  liberalize 
child  care  tax  deductions  allowed  under 
the  present  internal  revenue  code.  Cur- 
rently, a  working  mother  can  deduct  up 
to  $600  in  day  care  expenses  for  one  child 
and  up  to  $900  for  two  or  more  children. 
My  bill  would  increase  these  allowances 
to  $1,000  for  one  child  and  $1,500  for  two 
or  more  children.  The  bill  also  would 
eliminate  the  $6,000  income  ceiling  now 
placed  on  working  wives;  under  present 
law  only  divorcees  and  fathers  who  are 
the  sole  parent  are  excluded  from  this 
Income  limitation — while  no  deductions 
are  given  to  working  wives  whose  total 
family  income  exceeds  $6,000. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  readily 
apparent,  particularly  when  one  com- 
pares the  employment  and  wage  statistics 
applicable  to  women  with  those  applying 
to  men.  While  more  women  are  working 
today  than  in  the  past — women  now 
make  up  38  percent  of  the  labor  mar- 
ket— statistics  released  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment show  a  wide  differential  be- 
tween the  salaries  paid  men  and  those 
paid  women.  Moreover  little  progress  is 
being  made  to  close  the  gap;  instead  the 
gap  is  widening.  While  in  1955  the  wom- 
an's median  wage  was  63.9  percent  of  the 
va&n's,  today  it  is  reduced  to  58.2  per- 
cent. And.  while  58.6  percent  of  work- 
ingmen  earn  $7,000  or  more  aimually, 
only  13.8  percent  of  women  workers  are 
In  this  category,  and  only  0.4  percent  of 
women  have  incomes  over  $15,000. 
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The  presence  of  yoimg  children  in  the 
family  has  a  direct  effect  on  the  mother's 
participation  in  the  labor  force.  About 
11.6  million  women  in  the  labor  force  in 
March  1969  had  children  under  the  age 
of  18  years;  7.4  million  of  these  working 
mothers  had  no  children  under  the  age 
of  six.  Also,  almost  three-fifths  of  all 
women  workers  are  married  and  Uving 
with  their  husbands;  more  than  one-fifth 
are  single;  and  almost  one-fifth  are  wid- 
owed, divorced,  or  separated  from  their 
husbands. 

This  legislation  is  also  important  to 
those  working  wives  who  raise  family  in- 
come above  the  poverty  level  or  from  a 
low  to  a  middle  range.  Only  3  percent  of 
all  husband-wife  families  had  incomes 
below  $3,000  in  1968  when  the  wife  was 
a  worker;  10  percent  when  she  was  not. 

My  bill  will  allow  expenses  eUgible  for 
deduction  to  include  those  for  care  in 
the  home  or  in  a  day  care  center.  To  a 
working  mother,  child  care  expenses  are 
in  the  nature  of  a  business  expense.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  a  businessman  is  en- 
titled to  deduct  expenses  for  wining  and 
dining  a  customer,  surely  any  working 
mother  should  be  able  to  deduct  the  ex- 
penses for  the  care  of  her  children. 


LOWELL  HIGH  SCHOOL  IN  UNIQUE 
PROGRAM 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  17,  1971 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  Tom  Hollenbach  and  Wendy  Stem, 
seniors  at  Lowell  High  School,  should  be 
commended  for  their  initiative  and  per- 
sistence in  organizing  a  program  of  vol- 
unteer service  for  the  handicapped  and 
underprivileged.  As  ably  reported  by 
Staff  Reporter  Carolyn  Mlegel  of  the 
Lowell  Sun,  the  program  is  designed  to 
brosMlen  the  outlook  of  the  students,  in- 
creasing their  social  awareness  and  help- 
ing them  leam  more  about  professions 
they  might  wish  to  enter.  The  article 
provides  an  encouraging  Insight  Into  the 
desire  of  the  students  at  Lowell  High 
to  assist  the  less  fortunate,  and  it  should 
be  read  especially  by  those  who  are  con- 
cerned over  the  motivations  and  activi- 
ties of  today's  youth.  What  is  going  on 
at  Lowell  High  should  not  be  allowed  to 
pass  without  recognition,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  recommend  Miss  Miegel's  ar- 
ticle for  the  reading  of  my  colleagues: 
Lowell  Hioh  School  Stttdents  in  Unique 
Program 
(By  Carolyn  Mlegel) 

Lowell. — In  September  of  1969.  Tom  Hol- 
lenbach. now  a  senior  at  Lowell  High  School, 
had  an  idea  about  how  students  could  do 
volunteer  work  and  learn  something  too. 
Since  that  fall,  the  concept  of  student  vol- 
unteers has  grown  to  Include  a  new  program 
at  Lowell  High  this  month,  where  students 
are  released  early  from  school  to  work  in 
Lowell  service  agencies. 

In  the  summer  of  1969,  Tom  and  some 
other  Lowell  students  wwked  at  Camp  Paul, 
a  summer  camp  run  for  children  with  learn- 
ing and  emotional  difficulties.  At  the  end  of 
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the  summer,  "I  made  a  pitch  to  the  volun- 
teers to  continue  the  work  during  the  school 
year,  after  school — and  those  kids  became 
the  nucleus  of  the  kids  now  working  at  the 
Solomon  Mental  Hetath  Center,"  Tom  says. 

Prom  the  embryonic  stages  of  community 
service,  came  another  thought — why  not  do 
the  same  sort  of  work  within  the  high  school 
itself  and  in  other  agencies,  and  on  school 
time? 

So  along  with  fellow  senior  Wendy  Stem 
and  a  faculty  advisor.  Miss  Elizabeth  Kinney 
of  the  physics  department,  Tom  set  up  the 
cotnm unity  service  club  Isist  fall. 

Initially  the  club  was  formed  for  a  tutor- 
ing program  and  the  two  students,  with 
others,  gathered  names  of  students  who  had 
free  time  to  begin  a  tutoring  program  for 
fellow  students.  That  was  last  fall  and  the 
list  has  grown  to  120  names,  but  there  Is 
still  no  tutoring  program. 

Hollenbach  explains  that  organizational 
problems  at  the  high  school  have  prevented 
the  start  of  the  program,  including  the 
scheduling  and  overcrowding  problems  which 
evolved  from  the  Initial  chaos  of  the  "modi- 
fled  open  campus  plan,"  last  fall. 

So  last  December,  with  the  120  names  for 
tutoring  In  his  pocket,  Tom  and  Wendy  went 
to  English  classes  soliciting  names  for  a  new 
program  similar  In  structure  to  the  high 
school  work  experience  program,  which  gets 
Jobs  for  non-college  bound  students. 

Under  the  program  developed  by  the  two 
seniors,  students  in  college  preparatory 
courses  would  be  able  to  leave  school  at  12:30 
and  do  volunteer  work  at  the  Model  Cities 
educational  component  center  In  the  area 
Approximately  35  students,  all  seniors,  now 
are  released  but  Tom  says  there  could  be 
many  more. 

The  value  of  the  volunteer  work,  they 
argued,  was  that  the  college-bound  students 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  sample  what 
kinds  of  professions  they  might  pursue  In  an 
academic  situation. 

They  could  have  the  satisfaction  of  learn- 
ing from  a  new  experience  and  applying  that 
knowledge  to  the  choice  they  must  make  In 
college. 

Wendy  and  Tom  consulted  with  Model 
Cities  educational  director  Patrick  J  Mogan 
and  special  education  director  James  Demos 
and  finally  with  the  high  school  administra- 
tion. 

Weary  of  the  high  school  administration's 
view  of  outside  programs,  the  students  say 
they  had  set  up  the  program  and  worked  out 
details  before  going  to  high  school  head- 
master Raymond  Sullivan  and  work  expe- 
rience director  Christopher  Mitchell. 

The  tutoHng  program  was  at  a  stand-still 
and  they  didn't  want  the  same  delay  to  In- 
fect the  "release-time"  program,  as  the  vol- 
unteer work  is  called. 

They  went  to  Asst.  Supt.  of  Schools  G. 
Douglas  Sullivan  and  then  back  to  the  high 
school.  Mitchell  was  hesitant  to  approve  the 
program  because  of  state  regulations  requir- 
ing a  5  hour  school  day.  But  after  a  visit  by 
Supt.  of  Schools  Wayne  R.  Peters,  Mltchrtl's 
tribulations  were  erased. 

But,  even  with  Peters'  go-ahead,  the  pro- 
gram was  not  off  the  ground.  In  the  first 
week  15  students  were  supposed  to  spend 
Monday  and  Wednesday  afternoons  at  the 
special  education  center. 

The  first  day,  however,  there  were  some 
difflctiltles  with  transportation,  and  the  kids 
didn't  go.  But  now  the  fifteen  are  working 
in  the  special  education  center— as  "friends," 
according  to  Wendy  Stern. 

"We're  not  supposed  to  be  teachers  there. 
Just  a  person  that  the  kid  can  have  fun  with, 
study  with  and  confide  In.  And  we  can  be 
used  as  a  reward  because  we  are  friends. 
There  Is  none  of  the  structured  student- 
teacher  figures  with  us.  We  play  with  the 
kids  and  help  them  with  BChool  work,  but 
that  la  about  all,"  she  said. 
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Wendy  has  one  student.  Robin  Ann  CHblots. 
Tom  works  with  one  of  the  city's  all  too  few 
special  education  classes  at  the  Pawtucket 
Memorial  school  on  Thursday  afternoons. 
And  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays  he  goes  to 
the  Solomon  Clinic 

At  the  mental  health  center,  I  act  very 
much  like  a  big  brother.  It  takes  about  a 
month  for  someone  just  to  get  the  hang  ot 
It,  though,  be  says 

Students  are  not  working  yet  at  the  Model 
Cities  program  but  Tom  and  Wendy  hope 
they  will  soon 

"We  talked  with  Mr  Mogan  and  well 
mostly  be  used  In  a  tutorial  capacity,  prob- 
ably for  remedial  reading."  Wendy  says.  In 
public  and  private  schools  In  the  Model 
Cities  area. 

Both  Tom  and  Wendy  see  great  possibilities 
In  program — and  hope  the  planned  open 
campus  for  seniors  this  spring  will  help  to 
expand  their  pet  project.  Under  the  totally 
open  campus  plan,  seniors  would  be  allowed 
to  leave  school  grounds  when  they  don't  have 
a  class — and  could  work  in  free  hours. 

"This  Is  the  first  time  that  I  can  remember 
where  we  can  make  constructive  changes  In 
the  system  being  done  entirely  by  students." 
Tom  says. 

And  It  seems  Dr.  Peters  sees  the  posslbll- 
Itlea  of  the  program  too,  as  does  Aset.  Supt. 
Sullivan. 

Sullivan  now  heads  a  study  committee  of 
students,  teachers  and  community  repre- 
sentative to  outline  an  open  campus  plan 
for  seniors  to  begin  sometime  In  April. 

One  state  requirement  for  an  open  campus 
plan  Is  for  "mini-courses",  where  students 
are  able  to  delve  Into  areas  In  the  community 
and  outside  the  standard  curriculum.  The 
"mini-course"  requirement  for  the  open 
campus  prevents  a  local  school  department 
for  instituting  the  program  merely  to  save 
drastically  needed  school  space. 

Sullivan  has  talked  briefly  with  Tom  and 
Wendy  about  the  possibility  of  Incorporating 
the  "release-time"  program  and  expanding  it 
under  the  open  campus  plan.  Giving  credit 
for  the  work  "Is  an  administrative  decision" 
right  now,  Tom  says,  waiting  for  the  open 
campus  to  evolve,  but  Sullivan  says  It  might 
happen. 

At  least  one  of  the  recipients  of  the  stu- 
dent's time  couldn't  be  more  pleased.  Or. 
Kenneth  Bryant,  head  of  the  children's  di- 
vision at  the  mental  health  center  says  be 
Is  "charmed  with  the  concept." 

"They  can  come  and  work  with  quite  a  few 
troubled  children.  It  gives  the  high  school 
students  a  very  different  slant  on  things. 
They  learn  and  the  kids  learn  from  them, 
even  from  Just  having  older  kids  around." 
Dr.  Bryant  says. 

Other  high  school  and  college  students  also 
do  volunteer  work  at  the  mental  health 
clinic,  he  says.  Including  some  from  Con- 
cord-Carlisle regional  high  school  who  are 
dismissed  early  to  come  to  Lowell. 

Tom  and  Wendy  would  eventually  like 
agencies  outside  the  school  deptu^ment — 
like  the  mental  health  center.  Included  In 
the  release  time  program. 


POLITICAL    RESPONSIBILITIES     OP 
FREE    MEN 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or    HAMTLAtn 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  17,  1971 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  I 
shared  the  platform  with  an  outstand- 
ing young  man  from  my  congressional 
district.  Fred  Thomas,  a  student  at  Suit- 
land  High  School.  At  a  time  when  young 
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people  are  subjected  to  an  inordinate 
amount  of  criticism  because  of  the  anti- 
social behavior  of  a  few  young  people,  it 
is  reassuring  to  know  that  young  men 
such  as  Fred  Thomas  are  giving  thought- 
ful consideration  to  the  pressing  issues 
facing  our  Nation.  So  that  my  colleagues 
can  be  reassured  and  inspired  by  his 
words.  I  insert  his  remarks  in  the  Ricord 
at  this  pomt: 

PoLmcAL   REsroNsiBii.rm:s  or    Paxx   Men 

Gentlemen.  I  was  asked  to  speak  to  you 
tonight  on  any  subject  I  chose.  I  have  de- 
cided to  speak  on  the  political  responsibili- 
ties of  free  men  There  are  two  kinds  of  re- 
sponsibilities— responsibilities  to  one's  self 
and  responsibilities  to  others.  First  things 
first.  Hence,  I  shall  discuss  the  responsibilities 
one  has  to  ones  self  and  then  the  responsi- 
bilities one  has  to  others. 

The  principal  responsibility  to  one's  self  Is 
that  he  be  Informed  on  all  Issues.  The  pos- 
session of  this  Information  Is  Imperative  be- 
cause only  when  one  is  aware  of  all  sides  of 
a  situation  can  one  be  truly  free  to  choose 
his  course  of  action.  And  we  all  know  that 
action  without  thought  is  like  a  body  with- 
out life:  cold  and  meaningless 

Two  Intrinsic  responsibilities  are  that  one 
exercise  the  given  rights  and  that  one  not 
be  apathetic;  that  Is  not  having  an  opinion 
about  an  Issue.  A  free  man  must  exercise  the 
given  rights  or  else  he  shall  lose  them  In  the 
same  manner  as  one  loees  the  use  of  a  muscle 
that  lies  unused  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
If  one  loses  his  rights  In  this  manner  It  Is 
because  he  does  not  care.  Losing  one's  rights 
m  this  manner  Is  worse  than  losing  all  one's 
freedom  to  a  dictator  for  when  a  dictator 
seizes  one's  rights,  one  Is  aware  of  it.  A  free 
man  cannot  be  apathetic  because  this  world 
we  live  In  Is  based  on  Boulean  Algebra;  that 
Is  a  base  two  with  either  yes  or  no  opinions 
on  everything.  When  one  does  not  decide  yes 
or  no  or  pro  or  con,  the  world  forces  him 
Into  a  decision  without  consulting  him.  Ergo, 
one  loses  part  of  his  freedom. 

This  last  group  of  responsibilities  to  one's 
self  Includes  two  which  are  usually  not  con- 
sidered In  this  manner  They  are  to  obey  all 
laws  and  to  protect  the  rights  of  all  men  All 
laws  must  be  obeyed  to  prenerve  order  and 
society  for  without  order,  it  becomes  Im- 
possible to  remain  free  because  one  must 
spend  his  time  and  effort  defending  his  prop- 
erty, a  task  normally  assigned  to  society.  Also. 
It  is  society  which  says  how  much  freedom 
one  may  have.  Recalling  the  Old  West  brings 
to  mind  an  example  of  a  place  and  time 
without  order  or  society  and  absoluf!  free- 
dom meant  no  freedom.  This  responsibility 
must  be  considered  here  because  only  an  In- 
dividual can  decide  whether  or  not  a  law  is 
going  to  be  obeyed  FlnaUy,  the  rights  of 
all  men  must  be  protected  so  that  one  does 
not  and  himself  In  the  grcup  of  people  whose 
rights  are  being  denied  This  can  most  easily 
be  done  by  each  Individual  flghttng  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  all  men  TTiere  are  two  ma- 
jor reeponstbllitles  that  each  free  man  has 
to  every  other  man  These  responsibilities  are 
to  resist  oppression  and  to  do  service  to  one's 
country. 

Every  free  man  must  resist  oppression  to 
Insure  justice.  Justice  Is  essential  to  a  free 
society  because,  by  its  very  nature,  a  free 
society  enables  men  to  choose  their  very 
course  of  action  When  some  people  are  not 
allowed  to  do  certain  activities  whic:.  others 
are  allowed  to  do,  resentment  springs  up. 
When  resentment  springs  up.  a  clash  be- 
comes eminent  When  a  clash  becomes  emi- 
nent, society  is  threatened.  When  society  is 
threatened.  Individual  rights  are  threatened. 
No  cause  which  can  arise  in  a  free  society 
Is  worth  the  loss  of  Individual  rights.  Hence, 
justice  must  be  maintained. 

Free  men  must  do  service  to  their  country 
for  a  country  is  made  up  of  people.  If  the 
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people  do  not  help  the  country,  how  can  the 
country  be  expected  to  help  the  people?  Sev- 
eral of  the  services  an  individual  owes  his 
country  are  to  serve  on  a  jury,  to  serve  In  the 
armed  services,  and  to  vote.  An  individual 
must  be  ready  to  serve  on  a  Jury,  if  called 
because  It  is  the  reciprocal  of  having  the 
right  of  trial  by  a  Jury  of  one's  peers.  There 
would  be  no  right  of  trial  by  Jury  of  one's 
peers  if  no  one  would  be  a  Juror;  hence,  a 
fundamental  right  of  our  free  society  would 
be  lost.  An  Individual  must  be  ready  to  serve 
m  the  armed  services  for  the  defense  of  hu 
country  for.  as  pointed  out  earlier,  a  country 
Is  made  up  of  people;  hence,  people  must 
flght.  One  cannot  be  free  and  apathetic,  as 
pointed  out  earlier,  so  when  the  occasion 
arises  that  our  country  must  be  defended  all 
free  men  must  oome  to  lu  aid  for  this  is  the 
price  which  one  must  pay  for  enjoying  the 
advantages  of  a  country.  An  individual  must 
vote  Intelligently  so  that  corrupt  ofHclals.  who 
take  all  their  orders  from  special  Interest 
groups,  will  not  be  elected.  For  when  this 
happens,  the  majority  will  of  the  people 
ceases  to  rule  and  an  oligarchy  begins  to 
form. 

In  conclusion,  the  fundamental  Ideal  which 
lies  behind  all  of  these  responsibllltiee  is  a 
responsibility  common  to  both  divisions.  If 
It  is  neglected,  all  the  people  following  the 
neglector,  as  well  as  he,  lose  their  freedom. 
Hence,  not  only  one's  self  but  others  are  In- 
volved. This  fundamenui  responsibility  of 
all  free  men  is  that  they  remain  free. 


VEYSEY  INTRODUCES  BILL  TO  AL- 
LOW CALIFORNIA  TO  PROTECT 
ITS   ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

or    CALirORNLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  17,  1971 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  southern  California  sulTer  from  what 
is  commonly  acknowledged  as  the  worst 
smog  and  air  pollution  in  the  country. 
Although  national  awareness  of  the  dam- 
age done  by  polluted  air  has  only  re- 
cently grown  strong  enough  to  persuade 
Congress  to  take  some  action.  Callfor- 
nians  have  been  struggling  with  the 
problem  for  decades. 

The  priority  California  places  on  clean- 
ing up  its  air  Is  demonstrated  by  the 
recently  enacted  California  Aircraft 
Emissions  Standards  Act.  I  supported 
the  bill  as  a  member  of  the  California 
Assembly  and  I  know  It  was  the  result 
of  extensive  research.  Its  provisions  re- 
late to  the  specific  air  quality  problems 
of  California  much  more  closely  than  any 
national  standard  can,  and  there  Is 
strong  local  support  for  hardnosed  en- 
forcement. 

The  effective  date  of  the  act  was  Jan- 
uary 1.  1971.  On  New  Year's  Day,  officers 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Air  Pollution  Control 
District  posted  themselves  at  the  air- 
ports and  issued  over  100  citations  for 
alleged  violations  of  the  act. 

I  think  vigorous  enforcement  like  this 
is  needed  to  control  air  pollution  today. 
But  Congress,  in  Its  effort  to  deal  with 
air  pollution  on  the  national  level,  pre- 
empted these  citations  and  the  entire 
California  act  when  it  passed  the  Fed- 
eral Clean  Air  Act. 

Section  233  of  the  law  expressly  pro- 
hibits any  State  from  adopting  or  at- 
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tempting  to  enforce  aircraft  pollution 
standards  other  than  those  established 
under  the  Clean  Air  Act  itself.  But.  I  have 
been  informed  that  it  will  be  at  least  a 
year  and  possibly  two  or  three  before 
the  Federal  Aircraft  Emission  Standards 
can  go  into  effect.  In  the  meantime,  the 
people  of  California  who  have  taken  re- 
sponsible steps  to  protect  themselves 
against  aircraft  pollution  are  left  help- 
less. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  to  restore  California's  right  to 
preserve  its  own  environment  until  the 
Federal  Aircraft  Standards  go  into  effect. 
I  think  it  is  appropriate  for  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  take  time 
to  hold  hearings  to  consider  the  views 
of  all  Interested  parties  before  setting 
national  standards  in  this  field.  But  a 
State  that  has  already  done  so  should  not 
be  penalized  in  the  meantime.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  correcting 
this  injustice. 


FREE  SCHOOL  LUNCHES 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  17.  1971 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
are  aware  of  the  important  role  that  nu- 
trition plays  in  child  development.  The 
so-called  hunger  hearings  shocked  the 
Nation  and  served  as  a  catalyst,  arousing 
national  support  for  antipoverty  pro- 
grams. 

School  lunch  programs  have  been  con- 
sistently popular  in  Congress  and  have 
gone  a  long  way  toward  assuring  that 
youngsters  receive  the  nutritious  meals 
they  need.  While  the  programs  are  far 
from  being  an  answer  to  hunger— they 
are  a  first  step. 

Unfortunately,  however,  even  as  a  first 
step  they  are  not  sufficiently  inclusive. 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  figures 
indicate  that  nationally  7.8  million 
youngsters  in  nearly  78,000  schools  are 
eligible  for  free  and  reduced-price  meals, 
but  only  some  5.5  million  received  such 
lunches  in  November,  while  preliminary 
indications  are  that  6  million  were 
reached  by  the  program  in  December. 

New  York  State's  estimate  of  children 
eligible  for  free  and  reduced-price 
lunches  was  7.8  million  for  October.  The 
State's  report  showed  that  while  there 
were  77.598  NSLP  schools  with  an  at- 
tendance of  38.7  million,  another  23,097 
schools,  with  an  estimated  average  daily 
attendance  of  6.7  million  had  no  food 
services.  For  lack  of  facilities  or  other 
reasons.  71.803  children  in  New  York 
State  are  not  receiving  free  or  reduced - 
Pnce  lunches,  even  though  they  are 
eligible  for  them. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues 
I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  very  Interesting  and  per- 
ceptive assessment  of  the  school  lunch 
program  by  El  Dlario.  a  widely  read 
Spanish-language  newspaper  in  New 
X  ork : 

P«ra  School  Lunches 
Education  and  food  go  hand  in  hand.  A 
nf  il       '^**"''  ^^  much  greater  posslbUltles 
01  being  a  good  student  than  one  with  an 
empty  stomach. 
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This  truth  has  been  acknowledged  by  our 
government  and  the  Food  and  Nutrition 
Service  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  launched  an  ambitious 
program  tending  to  provide  free  lunches  or 
low  priced  ones  to  all  needy  school  children. 
An  InltUl  estimate  from  the  state  educa- 
tional agency  Indicates  that  620,000  needy 
children  attending  the  4,496  schools  In  New 
York  that  participate  In  the  National  School 
Lunch  Program  are  eUglble  for  free  and 
reduced  price  lunches,  according  to  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agrlculttire.  Nationally  It  U 
estimated  that  nearly  7.8-mllllon  youngsters 
In  neariy  78,000  schools  are  eUglble  for  such 
meals. 

Some  5.5  mlUlon  of  them  got  free  and 
reduced  price  lunches  In  November,  while 
another  17.9  million  children  paid  the  regu- 
lar price.  The  total  of  23.4  mlUlon  partici- 
pants f«t  a  record  for  the  lunch  program. 
PreUmlnary  Indications  are  that  some  6  mil- 
lion children  received  free  and  reduced  price 
lunches  In  December,  USDA's  Food  and  Nu- 
trition Service  said. 

The  estimates  of  eligible  children  enrolled 
In  NSLP  schools  were  made  last  October,  be- 
fore the  mandatory  January  1  full  Implemen- 
tation of  amendments  enacted  last  May  to 
the  School  Lxinch  and  Child  Nutrition  Acts. 
"These  reports  represent  the  first  State 
and  local  experience  in  reporting  children's 
eligibility  for  free  and  reduced  price 
lunches,  as  required  by  the  new  legisla- 
tion." Assistant  Secretay  of  Agriculture 
Richard  Lyng  commented.  "We  are  work- 
ing now  with  the  States  to  refine  their  re- 
porting methods,  to  assure  greater  uniform- 
ity In  subsequent  semi-annual  reports 
required  every  March  and  October."  he  said. 
"At  the  moment,  however,  these  are  the 
only  benchmarks  available.  We  are  using 
them  in  our  efforts  with  State  and  local 
school  cooperators  to  be  sure  all  eligible 
needy  youngsters  In  participating  schools 
get  a  free  or  reduced  price  lunch,"  Mr. 
Lyng  said. 

The  States'  estimates  of  the  number  of 
enrolled  children  eligible  for  free  and  re- 
duced price  lunches  In  NSLP  schools  totaled 
7.8-mllllon  In  October.  The  States'  report 
also  showed  a  total  of  77,598  participating 
schools  with  an  average  dally  attendance 
of  33.7  million  at  the  opening  of  the  cur- 
rent school  year  last  fall.  Another  23.097 
schools  with  an  estimated  average  dally  at- 
tendance of  6.7  million  were  reported  as 
having  no  food  service. 

During  November  of  last  year,  a  dally 
average  of  548.197  youngsters  received 
free  or  reduced  price  free  lunches  in  New 
York.  However,  there  were  still  1,656 
schools  without  a  meal  service  In  the  state 
at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 

For  lack  of  facilities  or  other  reasons, 
there  silU  are  71.803  children  in  New  York 
not  receiving  free  or  reduced  price  lunches, 
even  though  they  are  entitled  to  them. 

This  is  a  situation  that  our  school 
authorities,  working  together  with  the 
school  lunch  program,  should  remedy  as 
soon  as  possible.  Free  lunches  are  a  basic 
step  forward  In  our  schools.  We  should  not, 
however,  stop  there.  Free  breakfasts  should 
also  be  provided  to  our  needy  children. 


MARYLANDER  KILLED  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

Cr    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  17,  1971 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  fine  young  man  from  Maryland,  Pfc. 
Larry  A.  Woodbum.  was  recently  killed 
in  action  In  Vietnam.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend his  courage  and  to  honor  his  mem- 
ory by  including  the  following  article  in 
the  Record: 
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[From  Baltimore  Sun,  Feb.  10,  1971) 
Laret  Woodburn  Dies  in  Vietnam 
marine  from  silver  spring  was  on 

20   COMBAT    TOtTR 

The  Department  of  Defense  announced 
yesterday  that  Marine  PFC  Larry  A.  Wood- 
burn,  of  Silver  Spring,  has  been  killed  In  ac- 
tion in  South  Vietnam. 

The  20-year-old  Marylander  died  February 
5  in  Quang  Nam  province  while  on  patrol 
duty  his  mother  said. 

"He  didn't  like  It.  He  said  he  thought  they 
weren't  accomplishing  too  much  there,"  Mrs 
Dale  E.  Woodburn,  the  marine's  mother 
added. 

In  Vietnam  for  a  second  tour  of  duty.  Pri- 
vate Woodburn  was  a  member  of  K  Com- 
pany, 1st  Marine  Division. 

He  was  a  graduate  of  Montgomery  Blair 
High  School  here  and  had  been  a  member  of 
Troop  295  of  the  Boy  Scouts.  He  also  be- 
longed to  a  group  of  local  explorers  who  were 
fond  of  nature  and  the  outdoors. 

He  had  planned  to  go  to  college  after  com- 
pleting his  service  In  the  Marine  Corps. 

Funeral  arrangements  were  incomplete 
yesterday,  but  the  marine  will  be  burled  in 
Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

In  addition  to  his  parents,  his  survivors 
include  a  brother.  Lee  Woodburn,  also  of 
Silver  Spring. 


LITHUANIAN    INDEPENDENCE    DAY 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF    Nrw    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  17,  1971 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the 
United  States  frequently  look  back  with 
great  pride  at  the  history  of  our  battles 
for  freedom,  and  because  of  that,  we  are 
today  a  free  and  independent  people.  Be- 
cause we  are,  indeed,  a  free  and  Inde- 
pendent Nation,  we  can  all  the  more 
appreciate  the  efforts  of  our  forefathers 
which  attained  fruition. 

Unfortunately,  the  small  but  proud 
coimtry  of  Lithuania  cannot  relate  its 
present  state  to  its  two  decades  of  in- 
dependence. Etomlnated  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  its  history  is  a  saga  of  constant 
struggle  and  sacrifice  against  suppression 
by  an  alien  power. 

February  16.  1971.  commemorated  the 
53d  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence. It  is  a  noteworthy  tribute  to 
the  fierce  determination  of  the  Lithu- 
anian people  that  this  day  is  still  cele- 
brated. Although  their  independence  was 
short  lived,  it  was  and  is  a  monument  to 
the  pride  and  courage  of  generations  of 
Lithuanians.  The  people  of  Lithuania 
displayed  remarkable  courage  in  their 
fight  against  Russian  subjugation.  The 
czarist  regime  undertook  a  long  cam- 
paign to  replace  the  Lithuanian  lan- 
guage and  culture  with  their  own  but 
had  to  abandon  their  policy  because  of 
Lithuanian  resistance. 

Time  and  time  again  the  Lithuanians 
have  been  called  upon  to  resist  commu- 
nism and  each  time  such  invasions  have 
been  repelled. 

During  its  short  period  of  independence 
the  Lithuanian  nation  became  self- 
sufficient  and  created  a  modem  diversi- 
fied country.  Many  of  Its  people  became 
farmers  as  a  result  of  a  great  land  reform 
program.  The  number  of  industrial  es- 
tablishments increased  dramatically  af- 
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ter  World  War  I  giving  rise  to  economic 
prosperity.  The  period  of  Independence 
became  an  age  of  growth  and  maturity 
for  Lithuania,  and  proved  to  be  a  strong 
contrlbutlve  force  for  Its  development 
and  social  progress.  How  tragic  that  It 
was  crushed. 

Despite  courageous  but  vain  attempts 
to  remain  neutral  during  both  World 
Wars,  Lithuania  fell  victim  to  the  ag- 
gressive appetites  of  Germany  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Following  the  war's  end. 
Lithuania  could  not  return  to  its  inde- 
pendent status  as  the  repressive  power 
of  the  Soviet  Union  dominated  the 
Nation. 

We  know  very  little  about  life  in  Lith- 
uania now.  We  can  assume,  however. 
that  the  people  suffer  from  the  lack  of 
freedom  and  Independence  that  charac- 
terize Soviet  nole.  The  United  States  has 
always  recognized  Lithuanian  independ- 
ence. 

This  indicates  the  faith  and  esteem 
which  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  for  the  Lithuanian  people. 
I  hope  the  day  will  never  come  when  we 
will  recognize  the  lowering  of  the  Iron 
curtain  separating  them  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  that  the  day  will  come 
when  once  again  Lithuania  can  take  her 
place  beside  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 

Rarely  has  one  people  fought  with  the 
determination  and  patience  exhibited  by 
the  Lithuanians  who  are  faced  with  a 
seemingly  Insurmountable  challenge,  a 
constant  reminder  to  all  Americans  of 
the  value  of  our  own  independence. 

National  pride  is  their  challenge.  Their 
goal — independence. 

Though  the  road  may  be  long  and 
difScult.  I  am  confident  that  th«r  spirit 
and  national  pride  will  overcome  all 
obstacles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  lend  my 
voice  to  honor  the  Lithuanian  people  on 
the  53d  anniversary  of  their  independ- 
ence. The  future  of  Lithuania  may  look 
bleak  to  some  but  if  the  people  demon- 
strate the  same  patience  and  courage  In 
the  future  as  they  have  in  the  past,  then 
I  for  one  am  sure  that  given  time,  they 
will  overcome  their  oppressors. 


THE  VERY  REVEREND  GONVILLE 
AUBIE  FFRENCH-BEYTAGH  AND 
THE  TERRORISM  ACT 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  February  17.  1971 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing editorial  comments  are  from  South 
African  newspapers.  They  concern  the 
arrest  and  Initial  detention  of  the  Very 
Reverend  Gonville  Aubie  ffrench-Bey- 
tagh,  Anglican  dean  of  Johannesburg, 
South  Africa. 

On  February  8,  I  noted  that  the  Rec- 
ord statement  of  55  Members  of  this 
Congress  on  the  ffrench-Beytagh  case 
spoke  for  Itself.  It  is  equally  true  that 
the  editorials  I  Include  today  in  the  Rec- 
oRi)  need  no  further  comment.  They 
follow : 
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(From  the  Argus,  Jan.  33.  1971) 
RlOHT  TO  Faix  Tual 

In  a  normal  aocUty  tb«  Dean  of  Johannes- 
burg would  have  appeared  before  a  magis- 
trate In  open  court  by  now.  or  he  would  have 
been  released.  Cither  way  the  public  would 
know  what  It  was  he  was  being  questioned 
about  and,  U  a  charge  were  to  be  laid,  the 
Dean  would  have  had  the  help  of  a  lawyer 
and  been  In  contact  with  his  family,  friends 
and  colleagues. 

But  the  law  under  which  the  Dean  was 
detained  is  not  a  normal  law.  The  continued 
silence  on  the  specific  reason  for  police  ac- 
tion against  him,  the  manner  of  the  deten- 
tion and  the  knowledge  that  there  is  no 
machinery  existing  to  test  the  validity  of 
the  action  against  blm  or  even  to  secure 
his  release,  all  these  are  abnormal  circum- 
stances. Public  disquiet  Is.  therefore,  under- 
standably grave.  More  than  that,  the  matter 
Is  causing  International  concern.  The  British 
Oovemment  has  intervened  directly  to  se- 
cure access  to  the  Dean,  who  Ls  a  British 
cltlsen.  Friends  and  foes  of  South  Africa 
throughout  the  world  are  reacting  Just  at 
a  time  when  South  Africa's  affairs  are  being 
cloeely  examined  once  again  by  the  World 
Court  at  The  Hague  and  by  heads  of  gov- 
ernment of  Commonwealth  countries. 

Nothing  wlU  undo  the  harm  already  done 
by  this  unexplained  action.  But  the  longer 
the  public  Is  kept  In  the  dark,  the  longer  the 
Dean  is  denied  his  freedom  or  the  right  to 
fair  trial,  the  greater  the  ln]\iry  to  this  coun- 
try wtU  be.  It  Is  fitting  that  bells  should  t6ll 
(not  Just  from  Anglican  churches  but  from 
churches  throughout  the  land)  for  those  who 
have  lost  their  liberties  without  trial. 

The  Dean  should  be  charged  or  freed  Im- 
mediately and  the  bells  should  not  stop  toll- 
ing until  this  happens. 

(From  the  Cape  Times,  Jan.  33.  1971] 
Laws  and  Usages 

We  often  wonder  whether  the  harm  that 
can  conceivably  be  done  by  mischievous 
clergymen  is  not  vastly  less  than  the  harm 
that  Is  done  when  the  machinery  of  the  State 
sweeps  Into  action  with  deportations,  with- 
drawals of  passports,  cancelling  of  residence 
permits  and.  as  In  the  latest  Instance,  lock- 
ing up  in  gaol.  The  arrest  of  the  Very  Rev. 
O.  A.  ffrench-Beytagh  in  the  precincts  of  his 
own  cathedral.  In  circumstances  lacking  only 
the  tolling  of  the  sanctuary  bell,  could  be 
calculated  to  ensure  maximum  emphasis  of 
the  event.  It  has.  In  fact,  already  attracted 
powerful  attention:  It  was  a  main  Item  In 
the  news  services  of  at  least  three  of  the 
major  International  radio  stations  In  yester- 
day's morning  broadcasts.  That  the  South 
African  Broadcasting  Corporation  was  not 
prominently  among  that  number  Is  not  evi- 
dence that  the  world  at  large  Is  unconcerned 
about  the  detention  by  Security  Police  of 
eminent  clerics. 

We  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Qerdener  In 
his  statement  yesterday  that  nobody  can 
expect  that  clergymen,  because  they  are 
clergymen,  are  In  any  way  Immune  from  the 
laws  of  this  country.  "Laws"  In  this  sense 
Is  usually  understood  In  terms  of  well-tried 
procedures.  A  man  Is  arrested,  appears  In 
public  within  48  hours  before  a  Judicial  oCR- 
cer.  Is  presented  with  a  specific  charge  and 
within  a  reasonable  time  Is  publicly  tried 
on  evidence  given  under  oath  and  with  pro- 
vision for  legal  representation  and  appeals  to 
higher  courts.  If  the  Very  Rev.  Mr  ffrench- 
Beytagh  had  been  arrested  as  part  of  a  Judi- 
cial procedure  of  this  kind  there  could  not  be 
the  slightest  criticism. 

But  we  are  a  little  anxious  about  Mr. 
Qerdener's  coupling  with  "the  laws"  the 
words  "and  usages."  It  Is  presumably  under 
the  banner  of  "the  usages"  that  In  the  last 
year  or  so  a  score  or  so  clergymen  of  varl- 
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ous  kinds  have  been  deported  or  refused 
vtaaa  or  have  had  passports  without  drawn. 
As  distinct  from  the  normal  working  of  the 
laws,  these  usages  are  marked  by  the  total 
refusal  of  the  authorities  to  prefer  a  formal 
charge  or  to  give  any  Information  about  why 
the  cleric  concerned  has  drawn  upon  himself 
the  wrath  and  power  of  the  State.  It  was 
presumably  In  terms  of  the  usages  that  a 
Moslem  priest,  the  Imam  Haron.  was  arrested, 
whisked  away  from  friends  and  relatives  and 
locked  up  Incommunicado  for  three  months, 
at  the  end  of  which  he  died  after  falling 
down  some  stairs.  He  had  some  36  bruises  and 
other  injuries,  not  all  of  which,  according 
to  the  Inquest  magistrate,  could  be  ascribed 
to  the  fall  down  the  stairs. 

The  Information  that  the  Very  Rev  Mr. 
ffrench-Beytagh  has  been  arrested  in  terms 
of  Section  6  of  the  Terrorism  Act  Is  not  rea- 
son for  expecting  that  he  Is  being  dealt  with 
In  terms  of  law  as  distinct  from  usage.  Thu 
Is  the  section  which  enables  any  policeman 
above  the  rank  of  lieutenant -colonel  to  ar- 
rest without  warrant  anyone  he  thinks  Is  a 
terrorist  or  has  Information  about  terrorists. 
He  can  then  have  the  man  locked  up  without 
any  obligation  other  than  to  tell  the  Minister 
of  Police  what  he  is  doing  and.  once  a  month, 
to  give  the  same  Minister  a  statement  of  the 
reasons  why  the  man  shall  NOT  be  released. 
The  rest  of  the  section  lays  down  that  no 
court  of  law  shall  pronounce  on  the  validity 
of  the  detention,  no  person  shall  have  access 
to  the  detainee  and  no  person  shall  be  en- 
titled to  any  official  information  about  the 
detainee.  However.  "If  circumstances  so  per- 
mit"  a  detainee  shall  be  visited  In  private 
by  a  magistrate  once  a  fortnight. 

(From  the  Cape  Times.  Jan.  33.  1971] 
Laws    and   Usages 

After  much  damage  has  been  done,  the 
public  Is  presented  with  the  statement  that 
the  Dean  of  Johannesburg  has  been  arrested 
and  kept  iTicommunicado  In  a  police  cell 
"for  reasons  connected  with  his  private  life — 
not  with  his  political  views  nor  his  church 
life".  The  first  question  which  arises  Is:  Why 
the  Security  Police?  The  whole  function  of 
the  Security  Police,  a  body  quite  separate 
from  the  ordinary  police,  is  to  protect  the 
State  against  political  subversion  and  to  deal 
with  crime  and  criminals  associated  with 
political  protest.  If  the  Dean's  misdemean- 
ours have  nothing  to  do  with  his  political 
views  and  concern  only  his  private  life,  the 
matter  Is  one  for  the  ordinary  police,  for- 
mulating a  charge,  legal  representation,  ball 
and  public  trial. 

And  why  the  Terrorism  Act?  The  section 
under  which  the  Dean  has  been  arrested 
requires  that  the  detainee  shall  be  suspected 
of  being  a  "terrorist"  or  of  "withholding 
from  the  police  any  Information  relating  to 
terrorists  or  to  offences  under  the  Terrorist 
Act".  If  the  Dean  Is  a  terrorist  or  Is  with- 
holding information  about  terrorists,  how 
can  It  be  claimed  that  his  detention  Is  "for 
reasons  connected  with  his  private  life  "  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  political  views? 

A  further  question  arises  from  the  reported 
statement  of  Mr.  S.  L.  MuUer,  the  Minister 
of  Police:  "I  know  nothing  about  it.'  The 
Act  requires  that  "The  Commissioner  shall, 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  arrest  of  any 
detainee,  advise  the  Minister  of  his  name 
and  the  place  where  he  Is  being  detained". 
How  long  Is  "as  soon  as  possible  "?  Or  do  the 
police  incarcerate  eminent  clerics  and  get 
round  to  Informing  the  political  head  of 
their  department  only  after  the  accom- 
plished fact  and  through  the  leUurely  chan- 
nels of  Inter-departmental  correspondence? 

( From  the  Arg\u,  Jan.  35,  1971 ) 

PUBUC     CONCKBN 

While  there  is  undoubtedly  relief  that  the 
Dean  of  Johannesburg  Is  to  face  trial  follow- 
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log  his  detention  under  the  Terrorism  Act, 
Uie  announcement  itself  In  no  way  mitigates 
xia  way  in  which  the  laws  governing  "sub- 
renlon"  are  being  Implemented.  Concern  re- 
QuOos  for  the  manner  of  the  Dean's  deten- 
tion, for  the  continued  refusal  to  grant  him 
tcceas  to  bis  lawyer  and  for  the  deprivation 
of  rights  which  he  along  with  cithers  held 
under  these  laws  are  suffering. 

A  senior  Security  Police  officer  says:  "It  Is 
normal  procedure  to  bring  an  accused  man 
u)  court  as  soon  as  poeslble."  But  It  is  pre- 
cisely because  normal  procedures  seem  too 
often  to  be  dispensed  with  when  the  charges 
are  political,  that  there  have  been  so  many 
who  have  been  held  for  months  before  first 
appearing  In  court,  that  the  public  has  been 
disturbed  by  the  Dean's  arrest.  Normal  pro- 
cedure Is  for  the  ptoUce  to  establish  a  case 
before  detaining  anyone.  Normal  procedure 
is  for  anyone  detained  to  appear  before  a 
niaglstrate  within  48  hours,  even  If  only  then 
for  remand.  Normal  procedure  Is  for  an 
accused  to  have  ready  access  to  legal  advice, 
to  be  provided  with  every  facility  to  ensure 
tbat  he  does  nothing  to  Incriminate  himself. 
The  principle  that  a  man  Is  Innocent  until 
be  Is  proved  guilty  Is  firmly  adhered  to  even 
for  the  most  serious  crimes. 

It  Is  wrong,  therefore,  for  anyone  now  to 
attempt  to  dismiss  the  very  real  perturba- 
tion at  the  treatment  of  people  suspected  of 
"subversion".  No  matter  what  crimes  anyone 
Is  alleged  to  have  committed  he  should  en- 
Joy  the  full  protection  of  a  system  of  Justice 
which  Is  one  of  the  most  cherished  tradi- 
tions of  this  land.  By  falling  to  give  this  pro- 
tection the  authorities  are  blackening  South 
Africa's  name  throughout  the  free  world. 


"WHEELCHAIT,  SAFARI" 


HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

or    CALtrORNLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  17, 1971 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
several  times  each  year,  Humboldt 
County,  in  my  California  congressional 
district,  entertains  groups  of  amputees, 
who  are  in  San  Francisco  Bay  military 
hospitals.  The  program  ranges  from 
hunting  deer  to  fishing  for  salmon  In 
north  coastal  streams. 

Recently,  an  article  appeared  in  the 
Marine  Corps  publication,  the  Leather- 
neck, detailing  the  experiences  of  15 
men,  all  of  whom  had  lost  one  or  more 
limbs  in  Vietnam,  on  a  deer-hunting  ex- 
cursion In  the  county. 

In  addition  to  including  the  article  In 
the  Record  at  this  point,  I  would  like  to 
publicly  commend  two  people  who  are 
primarily  responsible  for  this  tremendous 
program,  retired  Marine  gimnery  ser- 
geant. Bob  Boudreau.  himself  a  double 
amputee  and  Ervln  Renner,  the  coimty 
veterans  service  officer. 

Following  is  the  article,  written  by 
Marine  Sgt.  Hank  Berkowitz: 

"This  was  my  first  step  back  into  public 
life,  and  I  couldn't  have  asked  for  a  better 
experience  to  start  out  with." 

These  words  were  spoken  by  Cpl  Bobby 
DeVoll,  one  of  18  amputees,  both  Marines 
and  Navy  corpsmen,  who  had  Just  returned 
from  a  successful  weekend  of  deer  hunt- 
ing and  other  recreational  activities.  The 
weekend  was  sponsored  by  the  community  of 
Humboldt  County  in  Northern  California. 

The   16   men — 13   were   Marines  and   two 
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Navy  oorpemen  who  bad  lost  one  or  more 
llmlbs  In  Vietnam — had  been  flown  from  Oak 
Kncdl  Naval  Hosplt*!.  Oakland,  Calif.,  (Jong 
with  five  attendants. 

The  program  was  Initiated  by  Humboldt 
County  In  1966  under  the  directorship  of  Er- 
vln Renner,  County  Veterans  Service  Officer. 
Since  the  start  of  the  program,  the  county 
has  entertained  more  than  160  Marine  and 
Navy  Vietnam  amaputees. 

Renner,  a  double-leg  amputee  himself,  lost 
his  limbs  In  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  during 
World  War  11.  "I  was  a  patient  lu  a  military 
hospital  after  the  war,"  he  explained,  "so  I 
know  the  mental  and  physical  trauma  to 
which  these  young  men  are  subjected.  During 
my  period  of  hospital  recuperation,  the  STir- 
roundlng  community  sponsored  a  program 
whereby  we  were  able  to  get  out  of  the  hos- 
pital and  get  Involved  with  life  again.  Sort 
of  a  'first  step'  back  to  the  land  of  the  living, 
you  might  say. 

"And  that's  what  we're  trying  to  accom- 
plish here,"  he  continued.  "We  want  to  give 
these  men  that  chance  and  help  them 
realize  that  someone  still  cares  for  them. 
That's  hard  to  realize  when  you're  lying  in 
that  hospital  bed  day  after  endless  day, 
thinking  lonely  thoughts  of  the  world  flow- 
ing by  without  you. 

"So,  after  much  thought  and  considera- 
tion, we  finally  got  the  program  started  here 
In  Humboldt  County.  The  first  trip  wasn't 
that  successful,  but  we  learned  more  as  time 
went  by. 

"The  program  has  grown  now  to  envelop 
the  whole  community.  They  provide  for  two 
trips  a  year — a  fishing  trip  tuid  then  the 
hunt.  Everybody  donates  something,"  said 
Renner.  This  includes  local  citizenry,  mer- 
chants, service  organizations  and  the  sheriff's 
office.  The  VFW  and  the  American  Legion 
are  the  biggest  backers,  getting  out  and  ask- 
ing for  monetary  donations,  food,  housing, 
sports  equipment,  transportation  and  all  the 
other  necessities  needed  to  provide  a  mem- 
orable weekend  for  the  amputees. 

"We  have  no  specific  therapy  in  mind: 
we're  Just  a  group  of  people  who  want  to 
make  the  men  feel  that  someone  is  con- 
cerned about  their  welfare,  and  we  try  to 
make  their  period  of  recuperation  a  little 
easier,"  he  concluded. 

The  amputees  were  greeted  at  the  airport 
by  local  officials  and  veterans,  then  taken 
to  lunch  before  changing  clothes  and  head- 
ing for  the  hills  and  the  deer  bunt. 

Arriving  at  the  Roy  F^ilton  Ranch,  owned 
by  one  of  the  five  local  ranchers  who  had 
donated  their  private  land  for  the  himt,  the 
novice  nlmrods  were  given  rifles.  Amputees 
confined  to  wheelchairs  had  their  chairs  se- 
curely fastened  in  backs  of  trucks  before 
heading  out.  A  few  hours  of  daylight  still  re- 
mained for  hunting. 

Each  amputee  hunter  was  accompanied  by 
a  driver,  guide  and  one  or  two  helpers.  This 
was  to  Insure  the  safety  of  the  hunt.  Also, 
in  case  the  hunter  only  succeeded  In  wound- 
ing a  deer,  one  of  the  guides  would  be  there 
to  make  sure  it  didn't  get  away. 

Because  of  their  various  handicaps  and 
the  rough  terrain,  hunters  were  confined  to 
the  trucks.  Drivers  would  travel  the  hill 
roads  until  they  reached  a  llkely-looklng 
area.  They  would  then  stop,  and  the  truck 
beds  would  be  used  as  deer  stands. 

Ouides  used  binoculars  and  rifle  scopes  to 
survey  the  hills,  looking  for  deer  In  the  dense 
underbrush  and  timber.  If  a  deer  wasn't 
sighted  after  a  reasonable  length  of  time, 
one  or  two  helpers  would  tramp  through 
the  area,  trying  to  drive  one  out  of  biding. 

The  spirit  of  the  hunt  affected  one  and  all. 
each  group  Insuring  their  particular  hunter 
that  they  knew  a  place  in  the  woods  where 
deer  were  certain  to  be  found.  At  first,  most 
of  the  amputees  were  restrained,  but  it  wasn't 
long  before  they  were  conversing  easily. 

For  most  of  the  Marines,  It  was  their  first 
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try  at  deer  hunting.  It  didn't  take  them  long 
to  snap  in,  though;  seven  white-tall  bucks 
fell  the  first  day. 

Back  at  camp,  local  men  and  women  had 
been  busy  preparing  a  steak  barbecue  with  all 
the  trlnuxtlngs.  Ptom  past  hunts,  they  knew 
there  would  be  some  big  appetites  coming 
in  soon. 

A  few  bucks  had  escaped  the  sights  of 
the  hunters  and  during  dinner  there  were 
Jests  from  the  local  popvUace  about  the  famed 
Marine  marksmanship.  But  it  was  all  good- 
natured  kidding,  and  besides,  there  would 
be  another  chance  the  next  morning. 

After  the  meal,  a  trio  of  musicians  pro- 
vided a  wide  assortment  of  sounds  and  songs 
for  entertainment.  In  the  audience  were 
more  than  200  county  residents  who  had 
made  the  long  trek  up  to  the  P^ilton  ranch 
to  visit  with  the  amputees. 

One  of  those  who  had  driven  up  to  partic- 
ipate in  the  hunt  was  retired  Marine  OySgt 
Bob  Boudreau,  president  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Jobs  Development  Company  in  Hum- 
boldt. Boudreau,  who  lost  both  legs  In  a 
mine  accident,  had  been  a  member  of  the 
first  trip  sponsored  by  the  county  in  1966j 
Impressed  by  the  area,  he  and  his  family 
moved  there.  Since  then,  Boudreau  has  made 
every  hunting  and  fishing  trip  the  amputees 
have  taken. 

"That  first  trip  up  here  was  a  great  In- 
spiration for  me.  I  was  a  pretty  bitter  in- 
dividual after  losing  my  legs,"  Boudreau 
mused,  "and  I  really  didn't  know  what  I  was 
going  to  do  with  myself. 

"And  that's  the  way  It  Is  for  a  lot  of 
these  young  amputees,"  he  stressed.  "For 
some  of  them,  it's  their  first  public  contact 
since  their  injuries.  For  most,  it  can  prove 
to  be  the  first  step  back  on  the  long  road  to 
complete  rehabilitation.  This  kind  of  pro- 
gram shows  the  men  that  the  American  peo- 
ple haven't  forgotten  them,  and  by  using 
myself  as  an  example,  I  hope  to  show  them 
that  they  too  can  find  their  places  In  so- 
ciety." 

The  barbecue  festivities  lasted  well  into 
the  night,  but  the  entire  camp  was  up  at 
4:30,  awakened  by  the  siren  of  a  fire  engine 
driven  up  especially  for  the  occasion.  As  Cpl. 
Greg  Najera,  one  of  the  Marine  hunters  said, 
"It  reminded  me  of  the  'Nam  with  that  siren 
going  off." 

After  a  hot  breakfast,  the  hunters  tind  their 
helpers  were  again  on  the  trail,  some  looking 
for  their  first  deer  while  others  were  on  the 
lookout  for  their  second,  trying  to  use  up 
their  full  deer  tag  allotment.  This  was  the 
last  day  of  the  hunt  and  the  hunters  knew 
there  could  be  no  wasted  shots. 

It  was  a  cool,  crisp  morning  and  one  sea- 
soned guide  observed,  "It's  Just  right  for  the 
deer  to  be  up  and  moving."  Drivers,  guides 
and  Marine  hunters  spread  out  over  the  hills 
In  their  vehicles,  each  group  hoping  to  claim 
the  biggest  buck. 

It  wasn't  long  before  several  shots  broke 
the  rooming  stillness.  For  most  of  the 
hunters,  though,  it  was  a  long  wait  to  sight  a 
deer,  then  scoping  It  out  to  make  sure  It  was 
a  buck  and  not  a  doe  or  fawn.  Then  there  was 
another  pause  while  they  made  sure  they 
had  a  clear  shot. 

By  noon  most  of  the  hunters  had  returned 
to  camp.  Cpl,  Ekl  Busby  was  the  only  Marine 
to  fill  both  his  tags,  downing  two  bucks.  Navy 
Corpsman  Bruce  Eades  also  collected  two. 
But  Cpl.  Tommy  Brock  brought  home  the 
prize  with  a  three-point  buck  weighing  al- 
most 110  pounds.  In  all,  the  13  Marines  and 
two  Navy  corpsmen  collected  17  bucks  before 
the  bunt  ended. 

With  the  hunt  over,  it  was  time  to  head 
back  to  Eureka  and  dress  for  a  banquet  In 
their  honor,  scheduled  later  that  night  at  the 
Eureka  Inn. 

More  than  300  community  residents  at- 
tended the  banquet.  Congressman  Don  Clau- 
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sen  was  ruMt  tpMdcer.  During  tbe  awards 
ceremony,  he  presented  Cpl.  Brock  with  a 
pair  of  binoculars  for  his  flrstplace  buck. 
Sgt.  Henry  Barcena  received  a  "Bdaggle's 
Drawers"  for  missing  his  only  shot  at  a  deer. 

Afterwards,  the  amputees  had  a  chance  to 
visit  some  local  night  spots.  Several  chose  to 
visit  a  discotheque  for  some  dancing  One  of 
those  swingers  was  Cpl.  Oreg  Najera.  who 
had  lost  both  legs  In  a  booby  trap  explosion. 

Najera  was  still  confined  to  a  wheelchair, 
waiting  to  be  fitted  with  artificial  limbs  at 
the  hospital.  But  that  didn't  stop  him  from 
showing  the  young  set  a  new  dance  tech- 
nique. Najera  used  his  chair  to  perform 
wheelles.  spins  and  twists  around  his  dancing 
partner.  The  young  crowd  circled  him  and 
expressed  their  approval  with  a  burst  of 
applause. 

Tommy  Brock,  who  had  recuperated 
enough  from  his  wounds  to  be  fitted  with 
artificial  limbs,  tried  his  luck  on  the  floor 
"I  had  never  tried  dancing  since  my  Injury, 
but  I  figured  If  Oreg  could  dance  In  his  chair 
then  I  could  do  It  with  my  new  legs,"  he 
chuckled.  'That  first  time  I  feU  flat  on  my 
face,  but  I  Just  got  right  back  up  and  tried 
It  again  until  I  succeeded." 

As  the  evening  came  to  an  end  the  weary 
but  happy  hunters  returned  to  the  Eureka 
Inn.   where  they  spent  the   night. 

The  next  morning  the  sunputees  partici- 
pated In  a  trap  and  skeet  shoot  prior  to 
boarding  a  plane  for  the  flight  back  to  the 
hospital. 

Home  again  In  his  ward.  Cpl.  Bobby  DeVoal 
had  one  last  comment  about  the  weekend. 
"Thank  them  for  us  would  you?  For  the 
wonderful  hoepltallty  and.  most  of  all.  for 
Just  making  us  feel  at  home." 


REVENUE  SHARING:   TAX 
SPENDER'S  RELIEF 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CiU-IFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  17,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out America  today,  and  particularly  in 
California,  resounds  the  demand  for  tax 
relief.  In  vote  after  vote  the  people  have 
made  it  clear  that  they  think  their  Gov- 
ernment costs  too  much;  that  the  last 
thiiig  they  want  is  more  taxes  and  more 
inflation  to  continue  the  seemingly  end- 
less expansion  of  Government  prof?rams. 

The  greatest  impact  of  these  votes  has 
been  at  the  local  level  of  government, 
where  the  people  either  have  the  right 
to  vote  directly  on  increases  in  the  tax 
rate — as  in  the  case  of  school  taxes — 
or  at  lesist  can  see  first  hand  not  only 
where  their  tax  money  is  coming  from, 
but  also  where  it  is  going.  The  result  is 
that  the  inevitable  clamor  for  more 
money  to  meet  Government  "needs" — 
read  "wants" — has  been  met  by  a  still 
louder  outcry  of  "stop." 

So  now  the  spenders  have  come  to 
Washington  in  force  looking  for  relief — 
not  for  the  taxpayer,  but  for  themselves. 
They  want  more  money  in  a  less  visible 
form.  And  in  Federal  revenue  sharing 
they  think  they  have  found  the  magic 
carpet  to  carry  them  over  the  angry  ranks 
of  aroused  taxpayers.  They  are  all  but 
beating  down  the  doors  of  Congressmen 
to  get  their  hands  on  the  $5  billion  Pres- 
ident Nixon  would  offer  them — with  no 
strings  attached. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  rhetoric  of  revenue  sharing 
pleases  many  supporters  of  limited  gov- 
ernment because  it  speaks  of  returning 
more  authority  to  lower  levels  of  govern- 
ment. But  this  talk  is  utterly  meaning- 
less unless  Federal  authority,  or  Federal 
taxes,  or  local  taxes  are  reduced  as  a  re- 
sult. The  revenue-sharing  proposal  now 
being  presented  to  Congress  would  reduce 
none  of  these.  It  would  simply  add  $5 
billion  more  on  top  of  everything  else 
government  at  all  levels  is  now  spending. 

It  Is  highly  undesirable  to  separate  the 
level  of  government  which  collects  taxes 
from  the  level  which  spends  the  money 
collected,  because  this  makes  it  so  diCB- 
cult  to  call  government  to  account  for 
how  it  uses  or  misuses  the  money  it  takes. 
This  point  was  made  in  my  newsletter  2 
weeks  ago.  and  deserves  repetition  and 
even  greater  emphasis  as  the  drive  for 
revenue  sharing  escalates.  Local  gov- 
ernment programs  financed  by  Federal 
funds  are  for  all  practical  purposes  out 
of  the  people's  hands,  and  quickly  be- 
come bureaucratic  nightmares. 

Congressman  John  W.  Byrnes  of  Wis- 
consin, senior  Republican  on  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  a  lead- 
ing opponent  of  the  revenue-sharing 
proposal,  has  pointed  out  that  in  Ger- 
many during  the  1920s,  before  Hitler 
came  to  power,  a  revenue-sharing  sys- 
tem was  in  effect.  The  disastrous  results 
were  explained  in  an  official  report  in 
1930  by  S.  Parker  Gilbert,  Agent  General 
for  Reparation  Payments: 

The  Government  of  the  Reich  collects  the 
taxes,  but  does  not  feel  the  full  responsibility 
for  them  since  It  must  pass  on  a  large  share 
of  the  proceeds  to  the  States  and  communes 
.  .  .  The  States  and  conununes,  on  their  side, 
spwnd  the  money  without  having  had  any  of 
the  responsibility  or  odium  of  collecting  It, 
and  they  have  fallen  Into  the  habit  of  ex- 
pecting the  Reich  to  provide  more  and  more 
money  for  them  to  meet  their  recurring 
budgetary  deficits  .  .  .  The  financial  relations 
between  the  Reich  and  the  States  and  com- 
munes win  not  be  on  a  sound  basis  until  the 
responsibility  for  raising  the  money  by  taxa- 
tion has  been  reunited  with  the  responsibility 
for  spending  It. 

There  is  substantial  and  growing  sup- 
port for  Congressman  Byrnes'  position — 
which  is  also  mine — among  House  Mem- 
bers of  both  parties  who  do  not  feel  that 
they  should  vote  relief  for  local  tax 
spenders  trying  to  evade  the  voters'  ver- 
dict on  their  liberality  with  other  people's 
money. 


Febiitary  17,  1971 


A  HUNDRED  YEARS  IS  TOO  LONG: 
THE  WAGE  BOARD  SYSTEM  MUST 
BE  REFORMED 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  February  17,  1971 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  early  January  of 
this  year  vetoed  a  bill  which  would  have 
revised  the  Federal  pay  system  for  Its 
blue  collar  employees.  This  bill  would 
have  been  the  first  real  reform  in  that 
pay  system  since   the  Civil  War.  The 


President  said  it  was  inflationary  while 
within  a  few  days  approving  a  bill  for 
white  collar  employees,  the  total  cost  of 
which  was  $2.3  billion,  while  the  so- 
called  blue  collar  wage  increase  would 
have  amounted  to  $130  million. 

The  President's  veto  defies  common- 
sense. 

While  the  bill  which  was  forwarded  to 
the  President  provided  for  an  additional 
within  step  increase,  because  of  a  threat- 
ened veto  by  the  President  the  bill  I  in- 
troduce today  is  one  which  will  provide 
for  10  steps  within  grades. 

Within  grade  increases  are  those  given 
for  time  in  service.  It  is  necessary  in 
work  where  there  is  little  room  for  grade 
advancement  to  provide  some  pay  in- 
centive to  those  workers  whose  loyalty 
and  dedication  lead  them  to  stay  in  the 
Federal  service  for  a  lifetime.  Long  time 
employees  should  be  rewarded  rather 
than  ignored. 

Additionally,  my  bill  provides  for  par- 
ticipation by  employee  representatives  in 
the  wage  board  system  to  the  extent  of 
studying  and  making  recommendations 
for  changes  in  coverage  and  the  collec- 
tion of  data.  The  wage  board  system  de- 
pends for  its  comparability  with  pay  for 
the  same  work  in  private  industry  on  cor- 
rect data. 

The  comparability  principle  of  equal 
pay  for  equal  work  with  local  private  in- 
dustry is  a  simple  one. 

But  it  has  become  very  complicated 
because  of  profound  differences  in  pay 
in  different  cities.  A  few  years  ago.  Fed- 
eral workers  often  received  different  pay 
in  the  same  trades  in  different  Federal 
agencies  in  the  same  city.  Management 
can  not  resist  comparing  Federal  trades 
with  unlike  occupations  in  private  in- 
dustry. 

The  result  has  been  a  mess.  In  1965, 
President  Johnson  ordered  an  overhaul 
of  the  wage  board  system.  It  was  com- 
pleted this  past  October,  5  years  later. 

The  time  for  statutory  reform  is  here. 
A  hundred  years  without  such  reform  is 
too  long  to  wait.  It  Is  for  the  Congress 
to  set  policy. 

Congress  needs  to  set  policy  because 
those  who  work  for  nonappropriated 
fund  activities  have  never  been  included 
in  the  wage  board  system.  These  em- 
ployees work  in  PX's  and  other  activi- 
ties which  pay  for  themselves.  This  dis- 
tinction which  is  a  bookkeeping  one  has 
been  enough  to  keep  thousands  of  work- 
ers from  receiving  decent  pay,  while  ig- 
noring the  fact  that  such  activities  would 
have  no  life  without  their  connection 
to  the  Defense  Department  and  other 
Federal  agencies. 

Congress  needs  to  set  policy  in  mat- 
ters of  pay  such  as  overtime  and  seniority 
because  the  executive  branch  has  refused 
to  look  at  these  problems.  The  resixmsi- 
bility  for  the  functioning  of  all  Federal 
activities  ends  with  the  Congress.  Should 
they  cease  to  function,  the  American 
people  will  look  to  the  Congress  for  a  so- 
lution. The  employee  morale  of  "blue 
collar"  employees  is  declining  seriously. 
We  must  take  action.  I  believe  that  this 
legislation  will  provide  some  of  the  an- 
swers to  our  difficult  problems. 


Fehrmnj  17,  1971 

DSG  CONSUMER  LEGISLATION 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  17,  1971 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
consumer  task  force  of  the  Democratic 
Study  Group  held  a  press  conference  to- 
day to  announce  Its  support  of  a  package 
of  progressive  consumer  legislation. 

Eleven  other  House  Democrats  joined 
me  to  express  a  collective  commitment  to 
the  American  people  that  we  in  the  Con- 
gress are  aware  of  the  tremendous  and 
growing  importance  of  consumer  inter- 
ests and  the  need  for  increased  consumer 
protection. 

The  failure  of  the  administration  to 
propose  meaningful  consumer  protection 
measures  demonstrates  that  there  is  a 
clear  and  urgent  need  for  the  Congress 
to  take  the  lead.  I  hope  this  Congress 
will  enact  a  body  of  consumer  legislation 
which  can  redress  the  imbalance  between 
the  consumer  and  the  collective  might  of 
the  business  community. 

I  include  below  my  statement  at  the 
press  conference  and  a  list  of  the  legisla- 
tion endorsed  today  by  the  Democratic 
Study  Group's  consumer  task  force: 
Statement    of    Congressman    Benjamin    S. 

ROSEtfTKAL 

Our  subject  today  Is  disorder  In  govern- 
ment. We  are  here  because  there  Is  an  ever 
growing  Imbalance  between  the  ability  of  the 
American  business  community  to  abuse  the 
consumer  and  the  ability  of  government  to 
protect  him. 

We  are  also  here  to  endorse  a  progressive 
consumer  legislative  package.  We  hope  this 
checklist  of  Important  legislation  will  Inspire 
action  from  an  Administration  whose  con- 
sumer proposals  have  been  a  mixture  of 
rhetoric,  confused  promises  and  misleading 

goi^. 

The  consumer  record  of  the  past  Congress 
can  also  be  viewed  as  a  tragic  disappointment 
for  America's  200  million  consiuners.  We 
view  today's  press  conference,  therefore,  with 
a  sense  of  \irgency. 

The  American  consumer  Is  lost  in  a  com- 
mercial Jungle  without  weapons  and  without 
a  guide.  He  faces  the  slickest  combination  of 
technology  and  Madison  Avenue  Ingenuity. 
He  Is  matched  against  whirling  computers 
and  motivational  experts. 

The  free  enterprise  system  with  Its  give 
and  take  in  the  marketplace  Is  essentially 
healthy  and  constructive.  But  It  sometimes 
appears  to  me  that  businessmen  at  all 
levels — from  producers  to  retailers — are  In- 
volved In  a  gigantic  bait  and  switch  scheme: 
today's  typical  consumer  Is  tempted  Into  the 
marketplace  by  promises  of  product  perfec- 
tion. But  the  system  that  produces,  pro- 
mo'es.  sells  and  services  that  product  Is  char- 
acterized by  planned  obsolescence  and  poor 
quality  control;  by  the  fanciful,  frivolous  or 
deceptive  adverMslng  It  permits:  by  the  with- 
holding of  unfavorable  i>erformance  data 
from  the  public;  by  the  absence  of  meaning- 
ful and  understandable  warranties  and  guar- 
antees; by  the  use  of  Irrelevant  product  en- 
dorsements; by  the  existence  of  underpaid 
and  underlnformed  salesmen  on  the  show- 
room floor;  by  the  onmlpresence  of  unreli- 
able auto,  TV,  or  appliance  repairmen. 

The  result  Is  that  the  great  free  enterprise 
promise  too  often  proves  an  illusion! 

The  American  consumer  is  without  the 
kind  of  help  he  needs  and  deserves  from  his 
government.    U    this    Administration,    and 
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this  Congress,  really  intend  to  stop  Infiatlori, 
we  had  better  become  concerned  about  prop- 
er consumer  representation  In  Washington 
which  is  where  many  price  Increases  either 
begin  or  fall  to  be  halted. 

Two  years  ago.  at  the  beginning  of  the 
9lBt  Congress,  there  was  genuine  hope  that 
a  massive  legislative  attack  on  consiuner 
abuses  could  be  mounted.  With  the  help  of 
special  Interest  forces,  that  hope  died  In  the 
final   days  of   last  year's  legislative   session. 

But  this  is  a  new  and,  we  believe,  a  bet- 
ter Congress  for  enacting  needed  consumer 
legislation. 

There  Is  some  cause  for  optimism: 

—133  Democratic  Members  of  the  House 
will  today  coaponsor  the  bill  to  establish  an 
Independent  Consumer  Protection  Agency. 
A  bi-partisan  effort  to  enlist  Republican  co- 
sponsors,  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Dwyer 
of  New  Jersey,  is  underway  at  this  time; 

— On  January  8,  1971,  one  of  the  nation's 
most  prestigious  bar  associations,  the  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
endorsed  consumer  class  action  legislation 
proposed  by  Congressman  Eckhardt  of  Texas. 

The  Administration  will  very  shortly  be 
sending  Congress  Its  consumer  proposals.  As 
legislators  It  will  be  our  responsibility  to 
examine  these  bills  with  objectivity  and  In 
a  spirit  of  bi-partisanship.  But  it  Is  not  our 
responsibility  to  ratify  proposals  which  have 
the  "seal  of  approval"  of  those  special  In- 
tel est  groups  whose  practices  the  legisla- 
tion must  correct.  It  is  our  responsibility  to 
pay  special  attention  to  the  views  of  those 
In  our  society — the  consumers — whose  In- 
terests must  be  protected.  These  voices  have 
consistently  spoken  in  favor  of  the  legisla- 
tive approaches  we  endorse  today. 

I  fear  that  this  Administration's  approach 
to  consumer  protection  has  been  dictated 
more  by  a  concern  for  the  hypochondria  of 
the  business  community  than  for  the  real 
maladies   facing   millions   of    consumers. 

Let  me  say  a  brief  word  about  other  bills 
In  which  I  have  a  particular  interest: 

First,  together  with  Senator  Oaylord  Nel- 
son. I  am  reintroducing  today  the  bill  to 
establish  nationwide,  a  federally  regulated 
program  of  unlt-prlclng  of  packaged  con- 
sumer products.  Segments  of  the  supermar- 
ket Industry  are  to  be  commended  for  In- 
stituting unlt-prlclng  programs  on  a  volun- 
tary basis.  But  there  Is  a  need  for  uniform- 
ity and  an  assurance  of  continued  opera- 
tion. 

The  new  bill  permits  retailers  to  display 
the  unit  price  either  on  or  near  the  pack- 
aged product;  It  exempts  "Mom  and  Pop" 
stores  with  gross  sales  under  $250,000  per 
year;  It  also  exempts  from  federal  law  re- 
tailers who  do  business  in  a  state  with  a 
ccmprehenslve  mandatory  unit-pricing  law: 

Second,  based  on  the  preliminary  results 
of  a  U.S.D.A.  study,  I  will  Introduce  a  re- 
vised "open-dating"  bill,  first  proposed  leg- 
islatively by  Congressman  Farbsteln; 

Third,  I  am  reintroducing  today,  without 
modification,  last  year's  bill  for  better  label- 
ing of  food  products.  Including  nutritional 
statements,  and  other  bills  covering  drug 
and  appliance  dating 

Finally,  I  am  today  Introducing  a  new  bill 
which  would  permit  the  advertising  of  pre- 
scription drug  prices,  now  prohibited  in 
most  states.  This  bill  Is  a  response  to  a  re- 
cent study  by  Consumers  Union  In  New 
York  City  showing  a  wide  disparity  In  the 
prices  of  identical  drugs. 


Lecislattve  Recommendations  of  Democbatic 
Studt  Group  Consumeb  Task  Force,  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1971 

Rep.  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal,  Chairman. 
Rep.  Joseph  Karth.  Vice  Chairman. 
Rep.  Shirley  Chlsholm,  New  York. 
Rep.  Bob  Ek;khardt,  Texas. 
Rep.  Joshua  Ellberg,  Pennsylvania. 
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Rep.  James  M.  Hanley,  New  York. 

Rep.  James  J.  Howard,  New  Jersey. 

Rep.  Torbert  Macdonald,  Massachusetts. 

Rep.  Abner  J.  Mlkva.  Illinois. 

Rep  Joseph  G.  Mlnlsh,  New  Jersey. 

Rep  Patsy  T  Mink.  Hawaii. 

Rep.  John  E.  Moss.  California. 

Rep.  Neal  Smith,  Iowa. 

Rep.  Pernand  St  Germain.  Rhode  Island 

Rep.  Robert  O.  Tlernan,  Rhode  Island. 

Rep.  Lester  Wolff,  New  York. 

Following  Is  a  summary  listing  of  legisla- 
tive proposals  recommended  by  the  DSG 
Consumer  Task  Force  for  action  in  the  92nd 
Congress : 

NEW    and    pending    CONSX7MEK    MEASITRES 

(•Indicates  amended   bill;    ••Indicates   new 
bill) 
A.  Conaumer  organization  and 
representation 
*1.   Consumer   Protection   Agency:    Titled 
the  Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1971  this  bill 
establishes   a   statutory   Office  of   Consumer 
Affairs  and  an  Independent  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency.  It  provides  for  representation 
of  consumer  Interests  before  federal  agencies 
and   the  courts,  coordination  of  consumer 
programs,   release  of  government  test  data, 
continuation  oT  the  work  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Product  Safety,  publication 
of  a  Consumer  Federal  Register,  and  other 
Items. 

2.  Independent  Office  of  Utility  Consumers' 
Council:  Provides  for  the  establishment  of 
an  Independent  agency  to  represent  the  eco- 
nomic Interests  of  consumers  of  utility  serv- 
ices before  state  regulatory  agencies  and  the 
courts. 

3.  Grants  to  State  and  Local  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Offices:  Provides  for  federal  grants- 
in-aid  and  assistance  In  establishing  and 
strengthening  state  and  local  offices  of  con- 
sumer protection. 

B.  Private  consumer  remedies 

*1.  Consumer  Class  Action:  Affords  in- 
creased protection  to  consumers  by  permit- 
ting and  facilitating  consumer  cIblss  action 
suits  In  state  and  federal  courts  on  matters 
which  now  Involve  sums  too  small  to  Justify 
individual  litigation. 

•2.  Comprehensive  Warranty  Protection: 
Authorize  the  FTC  to  set  standards  to  guar- 
antee comprehensive  warranty  protection, 
expressed  In  simple  language,  to  purchasers 
of  retail  goods  shipped  In  Interstate  com- 
merce. 

3.  Door-to-Door  Sales  Regulation :  Amends 
the  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act  to  pro- 
vide a  right  of  rescission  regarding  sales  not 
made  at  the  seller's  place  oT  business. 

•4.  Eliminating  Sales  Promotion  Games: 
Original  bill  prohibits  manufacturers,  pro- 
ducers or  distributors  from  requiring  or  en- 
couraging any  retail  seller  to  participate  In 
promotional  games. 

The  proposed  bill  in  the  92nd  Congress 
would  also  prohibit  a  retail  seller  from  en- 
gaging on  his  own  in  a  promotional  game 
in  connection  with  the  sale  of  any  Item. 

5.  Injunctions  by  FTC  to  Stop  Deceptive 
Sales  Practices:  Would  give  the  Federrl 
Trade  Commission  power  to  halt  deceptive 
sales  practices  by  issuing  tempsrary  Injunc- 
tions rather  than  waiting  for  the  outcome 
of  lengthy  "cease  and  desist"  proceeding'".. 

6.  Home  Improvement  Industry  Investiga- 
tion: Directs  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
to  conduct  a  comprehensive  investigation  of 
unfair  methods  of  competition  and  unfair 
trade  practices  in  the  home  lii4>rovement 
industry,  and  to  expand  Its  enforcement  ac- 
tivities In  this  area. 

7.  Minimum  Electric  Power  Reliability 
Standards :  Amends  the  Federal  Power  Act  to 
promote  adequate  bulk  electric  pnwer 
through  regional  coordination,  consistent 
with  the  preservation  and  enhancement  of 
the  environment. 
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C.  Food  and  drug  safety 

1.  WhoUaome  Fish  and  Fishery  Products 
Act:  Provides  Tor  continuous  Inspection  of 
fish  harvesting  and  processing  facilities  and 
flsh  and  fishery  products,  including  ade- 
quate Intrastate  Inspection  through  federal 
grants-tn-ald. 

2.  Drug  Dating  Act:  Requires  that  prescrip- 
tion and  over-the-counter  drugs  and  vita- 
mins which  are  determined  by  the  PDA  to  be 
of  a  type  whose  effectiveness  or  potency  be- 
comes diminished,  or  which  change  chemi- 
cal composition,  after  storage,  be  labeled  as 
to  the  date  beyond  which  the  products 
should  not  be  used. 

D.  Product  safety 

1.  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act:  Estab- 
lishes an  Independent  Product  Safety  Agency 
with  regulatory  powers  to  promulgate  safety 
standards  for  household  products. 

2.  Medical  Device  Safety  Act:  Amends  the 
Federal  Pood,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  as- 
sure the  safety,  rellabUlty  and  effectiveness 
of  medical  devices. 

E.  Food  and  drug  information 
•1.  Unit  Pricing:  Original  bill  requires  re- 
tall  businesses  selling  packaged  consumer 
commodities  to  disclose  plainly  to  purchas- 
ers both  the  retail  price  of  the  entire  con- 
tents of  such  package,  and  the  unit  retaU 
price  of  Its  contents  per  single  unit  of 
weight,  voluooe  or  measure,  on  the  package 
Proposed  bUl  In  the  9and  Congress  re- 
quires retailers  to  display  unit  price  Infor- 
mation either  on  the  product  Itself  or  in  close 
proximity  to  the  packaged  product.  It  would 
also  establish  a  doUar  volume  below  which 
a  retailer  would  be  excluded  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  and  allow  state  and  city 
laws  of  similar  effect  to  apply  instead  of 
the  federal  law. 

•2.  Open  Dating  Act:  Amends  the  Pair 
Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  to  require  a 
packaged  perishable  food  to  bear  a  label 
specifying  the  date  after  which  It  loses 
substantial  quality. 

••3.  Prescription  Drug  Advertising  Act:  A 
new  bin  which  would  permit  retailers  of 
prescrlpuon  drugs  to  publicly  advertise 
prices  of  such  drugs. 

4.  Better  Labeling  Act  Requires  processors 
of  packaged  consumer  foods  to  label  these 
foods  with  nutrition  statements,  ingredient 
contents  and  other  Items. 

5.  Consumer  Food  Grading  Act:  Requires 
promulgation  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture of  a  uniform  system  of  retail  quality 
grade  designations  for  oonstimer  food  prod- 
ucts based  upon  the  nutritional  quality  and 
wholesomeness  of  food  products. 

8.  Generic  Labeling  of  Prescription  Drugs: 
Requires  that  the  generic  or  esUbliahed 
name  of  certain  prescription  drugs  appear 
each  time  the  proprietary  or  brand  name  is 
used  In  the  labeling  and  advertising  of  such 
drugs. 

F.  Other  labelir^  information 
i.  AppHance  Dating  Act:  Requires  manu- 
facturers of  consumer  durable  products  to 
label  the  month  and  year  of  manufacture  on 
such  goods  whose  design  or  performance 
standards  are  changed  on  an  annual  or  other 
p>erlodtc  basts. 

2.  Performance  Life  Disclosure  Act:  Re- 
quires. \mder  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards regiilatlons,  that  durable  consumer 
products  sold  at  retail  to  consumers,  includ- 
ing appliances  and  electronic  items,  bear  a 
conspicuous  label  disclosing  performance 
life  under  normal  operating  conditions. 

J.  Durable  Products  Dating  Act:  Requires 
manufacturers  to  label  the  expiration  date 
of  the  effective  performance  life  of  all  dur- 
able consumer  products  which  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  determines  are  sub- 
ject to  deterioration  in  storage. 
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"FREEDOM— OUR  HERITAOE" 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

or  HAw*n 

IN  THE  HOnSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  17,  1971 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  and  Its  ladies  auxiliary 
conducts  a  Voice  of  Democracy  Contest. 
The  winning  speech  from  the  State  of 
Hawaii  was  delivered  by  Mr.  John  Wil- 
son Ames  of  Wahiawa,  Hawaii,  a  resi- 
dent of  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. A  student  at  Farrlngton  High 
School.  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  Mr.  Ames  is 
17  years  of  age  and  is  the  son  of  Mr. 
Wilson  Ames  and  the  late  Mrs.  Opal 
Wallace  Ames. 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Wilson's  remarks  is 

"Freedom — Our     Heritage."     For     the 

benefit  of  my   colleagues.   I   insert   his 

remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

"Prkkoom — Otm  Hkxttaoe" 

(By  John  Wilson  Amee) 

The  Christmas  Play  was  ended  I  Our  Young 
People's  Group  had  presented  the  immortal. 
"A  Christmas  Carol."  I  had  portrayed  the 
difficult,  demanding  role  of  Ebenezer  Scrooge 
The  play  was  a  huge  success!  Later,  that 
evening,  my  Mother  gently  closed  the  door  to 
my  bedroom.  I  heard  her  proudly  say  to  my 
father,  "Let  him  Relax!  He  has  done  a  good 
Job!"  Happily  contented.  I  closed  my  eyes 
Suddenly,  the  Steeple  Clock  struck  midnight ! 
My  door  was  opened.  A  Lovely  Lady,  dressed 
in  white,  entered.  I  noticed  that  her  eyes 
were  blind-folded,  and  she  carried  a  pair  of 
Sliver  Scales.  In  her  hand. 

"Oh,  No!  Not  again!"  I  whispered!  But.  In 
order  to  play  my  part — in  this  Charade,  I 
politely  asked.  "Who  are  you?"  "What  Do 
You  Want?" 

"Do  you  not  recognize  me.  Child  I  I  am  the 
Spirit  of  America's  Past!"  "I  stood  one  day. 
In  a  Meadow,  called  Runymede!  I  remember 
it  well!  That  was  the  Day,  on  which  Individ- 
ual Rights  and  The  Dignity  of  Man  Were 
Bornl  Mine  was  also  the  Guiding  Spirit  on 
that  warm  August  Day,  in  Convention  Hall 
In  Philadelphia,  when  your  Constitution  was 
bom.  I  shall  never  forget  it!  We  the  peo- 
ple! No  challenge  is  too  great!  No  foe  Is  too 
formidable!  As  long  as  we  stand.  In  unison. 
and  proclaim — we  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America!" 

"Why  do  you  carry  a  pair  of  Scales  in 
your  band,  and  why  are  your  Byes  band- 
aged? "  I  asked. 

"The  scales  represent  Justice  to  all  Men! 
The  bandage  I  wear,  because  I  am  a  Pemale 
Spirit!  I  cannot  bear  to  gaze  upon  the 
thousands  of  bruised  and  battered  bodies  of 
my  Sons  and  Daughters,  who  have  fallen 
on  the  BatUeflelds  of  the  World! 

"The  Hour  grows  late!  You  will  soon  be 
visited  by  my  Younger  Brother,  The  Spirit  of 
Americas  Present.  Be  careful  with  him  I  He 
Is  both  turbulent  and  troubled!  He  worries 
constantly  about  such  Problenu  as  Over- 
population, Air  and  Water  Pollution.  Human 
Ghettos.  Moral  Collapse,  etc.,  etc.!" 

"I  keep  reminding  him!  You  really  have 
nothing  to  worry  about!  You  are  the  most 
prosperous,  most  progressive,  most  powerful 
nation — in  the  world!" 

Just  then,  the  East  Wall  of  my  room  blew 
away!  And.  a  lovable,  laughing  Giant  burst 
in! 

•Do  not  be  afraid.  Uttle  Brother  I  The 
Spirit  of  America's  Present  said  to  me.  I  have 
waited  200  years  for  your  generation!  You  are 
my  heirsf  Heirs  to  America's  Heritage!  Oh.  I 
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know  that  you  are  beseiged  by  Problems! 
But  the  Problems,  as  well  as  the  Privileges, 
are  vital  parts  of  your  Heritage!  Please  re- 
member that  thousands  of  eager,  education- 
hungry  teenagers  covet  your  Inheritance, 
today!" 

"Walk    on    the    Moon,    with    Neal    Arm- 
strong— if  you  like!  But,  don't  forget  to  re- 
turn to  America!  Por,  this  Is  your  Home!  As 
the  poet  said,  centuries — ago. 
Humanity,  with  all  its  Pears. 
With  all  the  Hopes  of  Future  Years, 
Is  banging  Breathless,  on  Thy  Pate." 
As    the    Spirit    of   America's    Present,   de- 
parted, he  handed  me  a  scroll:  I  opened  tt, 
eagerly,  and  read : 

"This  is  Your  Legacy.  Guard  it  well!" 
Fellow  Peers!  This  is  our  moment  In  His- 
tory! What  will  the  future  generations  say 
of   us?    America's   past   has   given   us   free- 
dom! America's  Present  has  given  us  Secu- 
rity and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness?  Are  we 
"big    enough"    to    "Bind    up    the    Nation's 
Wounds!"  Are   we  capable  of  restoring  our 
Nation's   dignity?   I   believe   that   we  must! 
Por  Freedom  is  our  Heritage!  In  the  words 
of  Eternal  Youth,  we  say: 
"So  nigh  Is  grandeur  to  our  dxistl 
So  near  is  God  to  man.  .  .  . 
When  Duty  whispers.  "Lo,  thou  must!' 
Then  Youth  replies.  I  Can!" 


■I 


DR.  LUDWICK  GROSS  AND  THE 
BRONX  VA  HOSPITAL— WE  ARE 
PROUD  OF  THEM 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NIW    TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  17.  1971 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  May. 
a  sensational  article  in  Life  magazine  de- 
picted the  Veterans'  Administration  Hos- 
pital in  New  York's  23d  Congressional 
District  as  a  dead  end  for  paraplegic  vet- 
erans. As  I  said  at  the  time,  the  article 
made  a  good  point  that  many  of  the  fa- 
cilities serving  our  veterans  are  in  need 
of  repair  but  the  article  failed  to  balance 
the  picture  with  the  story  of  the  excellent 
care  that  is  given  patients  in  the  Bronx 
Veterans  Hospital  In  spite  of  the  poor 
conditions  and  lack  of  sufficient  funds.  It 
is  truly  a  labor  of  love. 

The  February  22,  1971.  issue  of  News- 
week magazine,  whose  feature  story  is 
"The  War  Against  Cancer:  A  Progress 
Report,"  carries  a  short  article  about  Dr. 
Ludwik  Gross,  a  Polish-bom  cancer  re- 
searcher who.  In  1950,  isolated  for  the 
first  time  a  virus  that  induced  leukemia 
in  mice.  Today.  Dr.  Gross  is  still  carrying 
on  his  career  research  efforts  at  the  place 
where  it  all  began— at  the  Bronx  VA 
Hospital. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the  Bronx  are 
proud  of  I>r.  Gross.  His  example  is  just 
one  more  reason  for  us  to  give  expanded 
support  to  our  network  of  VA  hospitals 
across  the  country. 

The  article  follows: 

Whkkx  Are  Tkxt  Now? 

or  MICB  AND  MKN 

Two  decades  ago.  conventional  medical 
wisdom  held  that  cancer  in  general  and  leu- 
kemia In  particular  were  essentially  genetic, 
rather  than  Infectious,  diseases.  Then,  early 
in  1960.  an  obscure  Polish-born  researcher  at 
New  York  City's  Bronx  Veterans  Admlnlstrs- 
tlon  Hospital  succeeded  in  isolating,  for  the 
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Qrtt  time,  a  virus  that  Induced  leukemia  In 
healthy  newborn  mice.  This  achievement  by 
Dr.  Ludwik  Gross  suggested  two  striking  new 
possibilities:  first,  that  the  existence  of  a 
virus  causing  leukemia  In  mammals  could 
lead  to  the  development  of  a  vaccine  to  pre- 
vent the  disease:  and  second,  that  the  forms 
of  cancer  other  than  leukemia  could  be  sim- 
ilarly caused  by  viruses  and  thus  perhaps 
were  equally  susceptible  to  immunization. 

Gross's  findings  were  so  startling  that  his 
report  to  the  medical  community  In  1951  was 
greeted  not  only  with  suspicion  but  with 
derision  as  well.  But  Gross  was  not  dismayed. 
An  Intense  man  and  an  Indefatigable  work- 
er, be  persisted  In  performing  his  experiments 
again  before  the  very  eyes  of  his  detractors — 
often   right    in    their   own    laboratories. 

"I  had  a  terrible  time,"  the  graying.  66- 
year-old  Grose  recalls  today  with  a  visible 
shudder.  But  far  from  harboring  bitterness. 
Gross  shows  >in  obvious  pride  in  his  multiple 
triumphs  over  adversity.  He  came  to  the 
VS.  at  the  beginning  of  World  War  II  after 
nine  years  of  cancer  research  at  the  Pasteur 
Institute  In  Paris  and  continued  his  experi- 
ments while  serving  with  the  U.S.  Army 
Medical  Corps.  Now  he  delights  In  pointing 
out  the  overwhelming  array  of  awards  lining 
his  office  wall  to  demonstrate  the  vindica- 
tion of  his  efforts. 
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Trim,  gracious  and  constantly  fidgeting 
with  nervous  energy.  Gross  still  holds  forth 
at  the  same  VA  hospital  where,  as  chief  of 
the  cancer-research  unit,  he  controls  a  budg- 
et of  nearly  $200,000,  a  staff  of  twelve  and 
a  squeaking,  whistling  menagerie  of  some 
10,000  mice,  hamsters  and  guinea  pigs. 
Through  the  years,  he  has  relentlessly  pur- 
sued his  research,  working  six  long  days  each 
week,  with  precious  little  time  to  spare  for 
attending  an  occasional  concert  with  Au- 
gusta his  wife  of  28  years. 

As  for  making  the  long  leap  from  mice  to 
men.  Gross  remains  cautiously  optimistic. 
"As  yet,"  he  concedes,  "we  still  have  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  we  will  ever  "cure"  cancer. 
But  there  Is  so  much  that  we  can  do  right 
now  to  minimize  such  cancer-Inducing  fac- 
tors as  pollution,  cigarettes,  the  use  of  dan- 
gerous hormones  in  food  processing  and, 
above  all,  atomic-bomb  testing.  We  have  at 
least  made  some  tremendous  strides  toward 
someday  learning  how  to  prevent  cancer." 


HR.  4329,  THE  WIDOWS 
EQUITY  ACT 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  17,  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  reintroducing  a 
measure  which  Is  long  overdue.  One 
group  of  Government  employees  are 
second-class  citizens  when  It  comes  to 
survivor  equity — the  military.  The  mili- 
tary retiree  Is  the  only  Federal  employee 
whose  dependent  survivors  do  not  auto- 
matically receive  a  survivor  annuity 
based  on  the  retired  pay  which  he  was 
receiving  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

A  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  retired 
from  active  duty  receives  retired  pay  as 
long  as  he  lives.  But.  no  part  of  his  mili- 
tary retirement  income  automatically 
passes  to  his  surviving  dependent  when 
he  dies.  Every  other  Federal  employee  Is 
assured  by  law  that  his  surviving  de- 
pendents will  automatically  receive  55 
percent  of  his  Federal  retired  pay  when 
he  dies,  unless  at  the  time  of  his  retire- 
ment, he  signifies  in  writing  his  refusal 
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to  participate  In  the  survivor  annuity 
plan. 

Since  1953.  military  retirees  have  been 
able  to  participate  in  the  retired  service- 
men's faunily  protection  plan  (RSFPP). 
This  plan  is  a  self-supporting  sur- 
vivor annuity  program  v?lth  the  Gov- 
ernment paying  only  the  minimum  ad- 
ministrative costs.  The  cost  of  the 
RSFPP  is  borne  entirely  by  the  partic- 
ipating members  of  the  plan,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  minimal  administra- 
tive operational  costs. 

Despite  minor  amendments  and  Pub- 
lic Law  90-465,  the  basic  Inequity  re- 
mains: the  high  cost  to  military  retirees 
for  their  survivors'  annuity.  Under 
RSFPP  the  military  retiree  pays  two  and 
one-half  to  five  times  as  much  as  does  the 
civil  servant  for  an  armuity  of  the  same 
dollar  value.  Por  Instance,  a  master  ser- 
geant who  retires  at  age  50  after  30  years 
of  service  must  pay  more  than  three 
times  as  much  as  a  civil  servant  to  get  the 
same  benefits  for  his  survivors. 

Despite  efforts  to  make  the  program 
more  attractive,  relatively  few  military 
retirees  choose  to  participate  in  RSFPP. 
While  90  percent  of  those  eligible  for 
participation  in  the  civil  service  annuity 
program  do  so,  only  15  percent  of  mili- 
tary retirees  participate  In  RSFPP. 
Clearly,  the  progr?m  has  not  been  ap- 
pealing to  retiring  servicemen  and  there- 
fore not  adequate. 

The  need  for  an  equitable  survivor  an- 
nuity plan  for  military  retirees  has  been 
documented  by  a  number  of  Government 
studies  in  recent  years.  For  instance,  the 
Department  of  Defense's  "Study  of  Mili- 
tary Compensation  of  October  1964" 
stated  that: 

The  evidence  is  conclusive  that  the  mili- 
tary fringe  benefits  trend  Is  running  counter 
to  private  Industry  trends,  with  the  net  re- 
sult that  the  mUltary  man  is  rapidly  losing 
ground  to  his  civilian  counterpart  In  this 
significant  part  of  the  compensation  package. 
Reductl<»iE  In  benefits  are  effectively  reduc- 
tions In  pay. 

In  1967  President  Johnson  appointed 
the  U.S.  Veterans  Advisory  Commission 
and  charged  them  to  investigate  vet- 
eran's benefits  and  make  formal  recom- 
mendations. In  a  report  dated  March  18, 
1968,  the  commission  recommended: 

That  a  federally  financed  survivors'  benefit 
program  be  established  as  an  adjunct  of  the 
serviceman's  retirement  program. 

HJi.  4329,  the  bill  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing is  designed  to  change  the  unfortu- 
nate situation  In  which  many  survivors 
of  militaiT'  retirees  are  faced  with  eco- 
nomic hardship.  It  will  create  a  program 
that  will  be  more  fiexlble  and  which  will 
bring  the  serviceman  into  proper  allne- 
ment  with  the  rest  of  the  Federal  work 
force.  The  Government  will  share  in  the 
cost  of  the  program  for  servicemen,  just 
as  it  now  does  for  civilian  employees. 
The  financial  burden  will  no  longer  be 
borne  exclusively  by  the  retired  military 
men,  though  the  program  will  be  eco- 
nomically sound.  In  addition,  the  bill 
would  provide  better  survivor  benefits 
and  thus  place  the  Armed  Forces  in  a 
better  position  relative  to  private  indus- 
try, In  terms  of  attracting  and  keeping 
employees.  Private  enterprises  generally 
offer  much  in  the  way  of  liberalized  re- 
tirement plans. 
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Basically,  the  'Widow's  Equity  Act" — 
H.R.  4329 — provides  for  an  equitable  sur- 
vivor benefits  plan  to  all  military  retirees, 
present  and  future.  It  will  provide  two 
types  of  annuities  for  retired  service- 
men's survivors.  One,  for  married  re- 
tirees, will  be  automatic  unless  declined 
in  writing  at  the  time  of  retirement.  The 
other,  for  unmarried  retirees,  will  provide 
an  annuity  to  a  named  person  having  an 
insurable  interest  in  the  retiree.  This 
latter  typ>e  of  survivor  armuity  may 
only  be  elected  to  those  retiring  in  good 
health. 

For  a  reduced  amount  of  his  retired 
pay  during  his  retired  lifetime,  the  serv- 
iceman will  be  able  to  provide  a  pre- 
determined annuity  for  his  survivors. 
The  formula  will  be  the  same  as  used 
for  civil  service  survivor  annuities.  The 
survivor  benefit  ■will  be  55  percent  of 
whatever  amount  of  his  retired  pay  the 
serviceman  specifies. 

Thus,  the  bill — HH.  4329,  will  be  a  step 
in  the  improvement  of  fringe  benefits 
for  our  military  personnel  and  vrill  help 
countless  widows  and  their  families  to 
avoid  deprivation.  It  will  help  the  armed 
services  to  compete  with  the  benefits  of 
private  industry  and  will  bring  widows' 
equity  for  retired  military  men  to  the 
level  of  survivors  of  retired  civil  servants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  adoption  of  this  act 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  changing  a 
shameful  situation. 


NATIONAL    SOJOURNERS    MEMORI- 
ALIZE MENDEL  RIVERS 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or     FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  17.  1971 

Mr.  SnCES.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  attention 
has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  Charles- 
ton Chapter  No.  28,  National  Sojourners, 
has  passed  a  resolution  memorializing 
our  dear  departed  colleague,  L.  Mendel 
Rivers.  I  am  very  pleased  to  ask  that  this 
resolution  be  reprinted  in  the  Congrss- 
sioNAL  Record  : 

A  Resolution  in  Memouam 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  our  Heavenly 
Father,  in  His  Infinite  wisdom,  to  call  our 
Brother  Sojourner,  the  Honorable  L.  Mendel 
Rivers,  to  that  bouse  not  made  with  hands 
eternal  In  the  heavens. 

Therefore  be  it  reaolved. 

First,  That  we  humbly  bow  In  submission 
to  God  for  the  privilege  of  having  known 
Brother  Rivers  and  having  served  with  him 
through  the  years  In  the  service  of  God  and 
our  Country. 

Second.  In  the  untimely  passing  of  this 
Brother,  the  Chapter,  the  community,  the 
S'tate  and  the  Nation  have  suffered  a  great 
loss,  and  the  Chapter  extends  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  the  bereaved  family. 

Third,  That  a  memorial  be  established  In 
the  name  of  Brother  Rivers  in  the  Sojourners 
Endowment  Memorial  Fund. 

Fourth,  That  all  Brother  Sojourners  be 
offered  the  oppwrtunity  to  contribute  to  the 
Sojourner  Endowment  Memorial  Fund  In 
memory  of  Brother  Rivers  to  the  end  that 
an  engraved  plate  bearing  his  name  be  added 
to  the  Sojourner  Endowment  Memorial 
PUqae  located  at  National  Headquarters. 

Fifth,  That  this  memorial  be  Inscribed  on 
a  page  of  the  minutes  of  the  Chapter,  and 
that  a  copy  thereof  be  tranamltted  to  the 
family  of  our  late  Brother. 
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SENATE^Thursday,  February  18,  1971 


February  18,  I97i 


(Leffislative  day  of  Wed-nesday,  February  17, 1971 ) 


The  Senate  met  at  11:45  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

"Dear  Lord  and  Father  of  manJcind. 

Forgive  our  foolish  ways. 

Reclothe  us  In  our  rightful  mind. 

In  purer  lives  Thy  service  And, 

In  deeper  reverence,  praise. 
"In  simple  trust  like  theirs  who  heard. 

Beside  the  Syrian  sea. 

The  gracious  calling  of  the  Lord. 

Let  us,  like  them,  without  a  word 

Rise  up  and  follow  Thee. 
"Drop  Thy  still  dews  of  quietness. 

Till  all  our  strivings  cease ; 

Take  from  our  souls  the  strain  and 
stress. 

And  let  our  ordered  lives  confess 

The  beauty  of  Thy  peace.  Amen." 

— John  Greenleaf  Whittk*. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commutii- 
cated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESaAOES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees. 

(For  nominati<His  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings. ) 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Wednesday.  February 
17,  1971.  be  approved. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEFTINOS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 


ADJUSTMENT  OP  OUTSTANDING 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  7,  S.  670. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  fS. 
870)  to  authorize  further  adjustments 
In  the  amount  of  silver  certificates  out- 


standing, and  for  other  purposes,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  870 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arul  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  section  of  th«  Act  of  June  34.  1967  (31 
0.SC.  40Sa-2)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  a 
comma  and  the  words  'Pederal  Reserve  Bank 
notes,  and  National  t>ank  notes"  immediately 
after  "ailver  certificates"  wherever  the  term 
appears  and  by  striking  out  "(not  exceed- 
ing •300.000.000  In  aggregate  face  value)". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
92-3;,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RicoRO, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    or    LEGISLATION 

The  bin.  8.  670.  would  authorize  further 
adjustments  In  currencies  outstanding  which 
were  Issued  after  June  30.  1929  Specifically. 
the  amendment  proposed  to  the  first  section 
of  the  act  of  June  24.  1967.  would  authorize 
the  writeoff  of  Pederal  Reserve  bank  notes 
and  national  bank  notes,  and  would  remove 
the  limitation  of  9300  million  on  the  aggre- 
gate face  value  of  silver  certificates  outstand- 
ing that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  by  law  to  write  off  after  he  has 
determined  that  they  have  been  lost  or  de- 
stroyed, or  are  held  In  collections,  and  will 
never  be  presented  for  redemption.  The  lim- 
itation of  $200  million  of  sliver  certificates 
which  could  be  written  off  was  eetabllshed 
by  the  act  of  June  24.  1967  (31  USC 
405a-2). 

HISTORICAL    BACKGBOtnMD 

The  Old  Series  Currency  Adjustment  Act  of 
1961  provided  authority  for  the  writeoff  of  the 
old  large  size  currency  which  was  Issued  prior 
to  June  30.  1929.  and  the  act  of  June  34.  1967, 
provided  authority  for  the  writeoff  of  sliver 
certificates  of  the  new  series  issued  after 
June  30.  1929  Under  the  Old  Series  Currency 
Adjustment  Act.  over  $144  million  of  cur- 
rency has  been  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  have  been  lost  or  destroyed 
and  has  been  written  off  Under  the  act  of 
June  24.  1967.  silver  certificates  determined 
to  have  been  lost  or  destroyed  or  to  be  held 
In  collections  In  the  amount  of  $200  million 
have  been  written  off  For  those  currencies 
which  are  no  longer  being  issued,  the  write- 
off technique  Is  the  accepted  method  of  ad- 
Justing  the  liability  for  currencies  outstand- 
ing on  the  books  of  the  Treaaiiry.  These 
adjustments  make  It  possible  to  reflect  more 
accurately  the  true  liability  for  currencies 
which  remain  outstanding.  The  writing  off 
of  the  liability  Is  reflected  In  the  budget  as 
a  receipt. 

wanxorr    or    discontinukd    national    bank 

AND   TVDBLAL   RESEHVE  BANK   NOTES 

Enactment  of  S.  670  would  permit  the 
writeoff  of  discontinued  national  bank  notes 
and  Federal  Reserve  bank  notes  Issued  after 
June  30.  1929.  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  have  been  lost  or  de- 
stroyed. National  bank  notes,  authorlaed  by 
the  act  of  June  3.  1864  {National  Currency 
Act),  were  circulating  notes  delivered  to  na- 
tional banks  In  amounts  equal  to  the  mar- 
ket value  of  U.S.  bonds  required  to  be  de- 
posited by  the  banks  at  the  time  of  their 
organization.  Proi'lslon  was  made  by  the  act 


of  June  20.  1874.  and  later  acts,  lor  the  re- 
tirement of  national  bank  notes  upon  the 
deposit  of  lawful  money  with  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States.  As  the  bonds  which 
were  deposited  as  collateral  for  national  bank 
notes  were  retired,  national  banks  deposited 
lawful  money  to  retire  the  circulation  so 
secured,  thus  transferring  the  liability  for 
redemption  of  national  bank  notes  to  the 
United  States.  The  amount  of  such  notes 
outstanding  Is  carried  as  a  part  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  bearing  no  Interest.  As  of  January  31, 
1970,  the  amoimt  of  national  bank  notes  out- 
standing. Issued  after  June  30.  1939 
amounted  to  $30,040,000.  In  the  5-year  pe^ 
rlod  1966-1970  redemptions  have  amounted 
to  $1,333,000  and  to  lees  than  $175,000  in 
each  of  the  last  2  calendar  years.  Based  on 
this  r«cord  of  retirement.  It  would  seem  de- 
sirable to  reduce  the  liability  of  the  Treasury 
for  the  redemption  of  these  notes  by  about 
$18  million,  representing  notes  which  will 
never  be  presented  for  redemption. 

Pederal  Reserve  bank  notes  were  author- 
ized by  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  of  December 
23.  1913,  to  be  Issued  by  Pederal  Reserve 
banks  against  the  deposit  of  US.  bonds,  as 
In  the  case  of  national  bank  notes.  By  the 
close  of  1922.  Pederal  Reserve  banks  had 
ended  their  liability  on  these  Issues  of  notes 
by  the  deposit  of  lawful  money  for  their 
retirement  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States.  Pederal  Reserve  bank  notes  were  also 
Issued  during  the  emergency  period  In  1933- 
34  under  the  Emergency  Banking  Act  of 
March  9,  1933.  Since  1935,  however,  all  of 
those  notes  have  been  liabilities  of  the 
Treasury  and  In  process  of  retirement.  Au- 
thority for  the  Issuance  of  Pederal  Reserve 
bank  notes  was  repealed  by  the  Act  of  June 
12,  1945.  As  of  December  31.  1970.  the 
amount  of  Pederal  Reserve  bank  notes  out- 
standing. Issued  after  June  30.  1929,  amount- 
ed to  $54,608,000.  In  the  5-year  period  1966- 
70,  redempQons  have  amounted  to  $12,070,- 
000,  and  In  the  last  2  calendar  years  redemp- 
tions have  amounted  to  $3,318,000.  Based  on 
this  record  of  retirement  of  these  notes.  It 
would  seem  deelrable  to  reduce  the  liability 
of  the  Treasury  for  their  redemption  by 
about  $35  million,  representing  notes  which 
will  never  be  presented  for  redemption. 

Enactment  of  S.  670  would  p>ermlt  further 
writeoffs  of  silver  certificates  by  removal  of 
the  $200  million  UmltaUon  established  by  the 
act  of  June  24.  1967.  During  the  year  follow- 
ing passage  of  that  act.  redemptions  of  sliver 
certificates  were  very  heavy  because  the  act 
specified  that  they  would  not  be  exchanged 
for  sliver  after  the  expiration  of  that  year. 
Without  the  Incentive  Inherent  In  exchange 
for  sliver,  redemptions  then  dropped  very 
sharply.  During  calendar  year  1969.  only 
$2,946,000  were  redeemed  and  in  the  calendar 
year  1970  only  $2,711,000  were  redeemed  At 
the  end  of  December  1970  the  amount  out- 
standing was  $218,647,000.  On  the  basis  of 
this  experience.  It  would  seem  desirable  to 
reduce  the  liability  of  the  Treasury  for  sliver 
certificates  by  at  least  $175  million  at  the 
present  time,  and  p>osslbly  by  more  later, 
representing  certificates  which  will  never  be 
presented  for  redemption. 

BACKGBOUNO  OF  THE  BILL 

The  legislation  proposed  by  S.  670  was  re- 
quested by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  a 
letter  dated  January  26.  1971.  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Subsequently  on 
February  5, 1971,  Senator  Sparkman,  for  him- 
self. Mr.  Tower,  and  Senator  Bennett.  Intro- 
duced S.  670.  After  consideration  the  bill  was 
reported  unanimously  by  the  committee. 
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The  committee  recommends  favorable  ac- 
tion by  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

ATTENDANCE  OP  A  SENATOR 

Hon.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON.  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Washington, 
attended  the  session  of  the  Senate  to- 
day. 

s.  836.— introduction  of  the  na- 
tional health  insurance  and 
health  services  improve- 
ment act  of  1971;  and  s.  837— 
introduction  of  the  local 
compre:hensive  health  serv- 
ice SYSTEMS  ACT  OF  1971 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  my  pur- 
pose in  obtaining  the  floor  today  is  to 
introduce  two  bills,  the  National  Health 
Insurance  and  Health  Services  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1971,  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  for  appropriate  reference,  and  the 
Local  Comprehensive  Health  Service 
Systems  Act  of  1971,  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  for  appropriate  reference. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bills  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred 
The  bill  (S.  836)  to  provide  a  national 
health  insurance  program  by  extending 
the  benefits,  enlarging  the  coverage,  ex- 
panding the  role  of  private  carriers,  and 
otherwise  Improving  the  health  insur- 
ance program  established  by  title  XVm 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  by  establish- 
ing a  new  title  XX  to  such  act  to  pro- 
vide comparable  health  insurance  bene- 
fits to  individuals  not  covered  therefor 
under  the  program  established  by  such 
title  XVin,  by  providing  Pederal  assist- 
ance to  develop  local  comprehensive 
health  service  systems,  and  by  author- 
izing the  establishment  of  federally  char- 
tered national  health  insurance  corpo- 
rations, introduced  by  Mr.  Javits  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  bill  (S.  837 »  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  by  establishing  a  new 
tlUe  X  to  such  act  to  provide  Pederal 
assistance  to  develop  local  comprehen- 
sive health  service  systems,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Javits 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  these 
measures  I  am  submitting  today  are  part 
or  the  totaUty  of  health  measures  which 
I  hope  will  have  the  urgent  considera- 
uon  of  Congress.  This  subject  is  already 
recei\4ng  the  urgent  consideration  of  tlie 
w^ldent,  with  a  view  toward  building 
a  national  health  strategy  which  will,  at 
long  last,  deal  with  the  health  of  all  the 
people  on  an  equal  basis,  that  is,  a  basis 
or  equal  opportunity  for  gaining  access 
w  our  health  care  system,  especially  for 
preventive  care  Instead  of  illness  care 
t^tiJ^^*^'  as  to  the  economy  with 
Which  that  health  care  is  deUvered  and 
the  WBjy  in  which  we  pay  for  the  service. 
I  believe  so  deeply.  Mr.  President,  in 
1«.  J*,*^®  "^^'"  °^  Health  that  I  have 
Joined  in  the  bill  of  the  Senator  from 


Massachusetts  <Mr.  Kennedy  > ,  with  oth- 
ers of  my  colleagues,  because  I  think  it 
takes  us  one  step  farther  along  the  road, 
as  it  recognizes  the  national  responsibil- 
ity for  the  health  of  all  the  people.  I  ex- 
pect to  carry  so  much  of  the  bill  as  the 
President  wishes  me  to  carry  in  the 
forthcoming  omnibus  bills  for  health  care 
of  the  administration,  and  I  am  intro- 
ducing my  own  concept.  I  see  no  incon- 
sistency in  so  doing;  on  the  contrary, 
Mr.  President,  I  see  every  consistency  iii 
these  positions,  for  I  believe  that  aU  leg- 
islative alternatives  which  hold  out  the 
promise  of  making  adequate  quaUty 
health  care  for  all  Americans  a  reality 
should  be  before  us  so  that  we  may  fash- 
ion the  final  measure  from  them  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  much  encour- 
aged, having  participated  in  a  conference 
only  yesterday  vrtth  representatives  of 
the  White  House,  by  the  fact  that  the 
attitude  of  the  administration  I  believe 
will  be  very  much  the  same  as  mine- 
that  is,  an  effort  from  an  eclectic  point 
of  view  to  develop  the  best  possible  plan 
from  all  the  alternatives  which  may  be 
put  before  us. 

To  provide  adequate,  quality  health 
care  to  all  the  people  of  this  Nation,  my 
national  health  insurance  bill  provides- 

Eligibility  for  basic  benefits  under  title 
XVin  of  the  Social  Security  Act  avail- 
able without  limitation  to  all  resident 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  without 
regard  to  age.  Because  such  a  massive 
expansion  of  health  insurance  coverage 
cannot  be  imposed  immediately  upon 
our  present  health-care  system,  these 
benefits  would  be  phased  In  by  July  1, 
1974.  It  may  even  be  necessary  to  defer 
full  realization  for  a  year  or  perhaps  two 
beyond  this  date.  This  would  give  the  care 
system  time  to  "gear  up"  for  the  greatly 
increased  demand  and  allow  for  the 
vast  reorganization  of  health  care  which 
other  parts  of  this  bill  would  stimulate 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  disabled,  the  un- 
employed, and  the  poor  will  be  the  fj^t 
to  be  phased  Into  the  system. 

Before  health  Insurance  is  extended 
to  all,  the  following  improvements  would 
be  made  in  the  present  medicare  system- 
Merger  of  parts  A  and  B  of  that  system; 
a  single  charge  to  provide  for  both  hos- 
pital and  physician's  benefits  for  the  el- 
derly ;  and  extension  of  these  benefits  to 
the  disabled  under  age  65.  These  changes 
would  become  effective  July  i,  1972. 

Financing  of  a  limited  prescription 
drug  benefit  would  be  added  to  the  bene- 
fit package.  This  would  be  available,  with 
a  $1  copayment  per  prescription,  for 
long-term  msdntenance  drugs.  The  Sec- 
retary also  would  be  authorized  to  con- 
duct studies  relating  to  maintenance 
drug  utilization,  efficacy  and  cost,  and  to 
establish  a  committee  to  assist  with  the 
drug  program. 

One  year  after  the  effecUve  date  of 
extending  medicare  benefits  to  the  dis- 
abled under  65,  two  new  benefits  would 
be  added:  First,  dental  care  for  children 
under  8  years  of  age.  restricted  to  exami- 
nation and  diagnosis,  oral  prophylaxis, 
and  the  fllUng  and  removal  of  teeth; 
and  second,  a  diagnostic  benefit  for  all 
who  are  covered,  providing  for  annual 
physical  checkups,  and  eye  and  ear  ex- 
aminations. There  is.  of  course,  the  risk 
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of  abuse  of  this  benefit,  but  so  crucial 
IS  its  role  in  preventing  more  serious  and 
cosOy  Illnesses  and  hospitalization  that 
It  should  be  Included  In  the  benefit  pack- 
age. 

Continuation  of  a  separate  trust  fund 
for  the  elderly  and  a  new  trust  fund  for 
those  under  65.  thereby  protecting  the 
soundness  of  the  medicare  trust  fund 
To  simplify  administration,  both  trust 
funds  would  be  financed  from  a  basic 
payroll  tax  split  between  the  employer 
and  the  employee.  The  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  would  be 
authorized  to  apportion  revenues  be- 
tween the  two  trust  funds. 

Health  insurance  would  be  financed 
by  a  tax  on  employers,  employees,  and 
the  self-employed.  The  earnings  base 
would  be  increased  to  $15,000  for  all 
employees  and  self-employed.  Public  as- 
sistance recipients  and  the  unemployed 
would  receive  full  health  benefit*,  the 
cost  of  which  would  be  underwritten  by 
Pederal  Government  general  revenue 
financing.  The  contribution  rates  from 
all-— as  set  forth  In  the  actuarial  cost 
estimates  developed  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  for  my  bill- would 
be,  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  year  1972,  0.7  percent-  1973 
0.9  percent;  1974.  2  percent;  1975  3  1 
percent;  and  1976  and  thereafter  3  3 
percent.  I  believe  a  contributory  health 
msurance  system  is  far  preferable  to  the 
financing  of  all  health  services  out  of 
general  public  revenues  because  bene- 
ficiaries make  a  direct  financial  contri- 
bution to  the  system  and.  consequently 
have  a  personal  stake  In  its  fiscal  opera- 
tions. 

Significant  changes  would  be  estab- 
lished In  the  administration  of  health  in- 
surance financing.  Carriers,  wherever 
possible,  would  be  required  to  encourage 
rational  organization  of  health  care  serv- 
ices and  facilities;  provide  greater  con- 
sumer education  and  participation- 
emphasize  preventive,  diagnostic,  and 
early  therapeutic  services;  control  the 
costs  of  services;  stimulate  diversity  and 
innovation  In  the  provision  of  health 
insurance  protection;  make  a  continuing 
study  of  the  organization  and  methods 
of  delievery  of  health  services  in  the 
geographic  area  In  which  it  operates-  re- 
view patterns  of  utilization  of  services 
and  the  effectiveness  of  existing  pro- 
cedures for  control  of  unnecessary  uti- 
lization; and  recommend  action  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  further  such  objectives. 

This  is  the  significant  aspect  of  my 
bill  as  distinguished  from  other  bills  in 
the  same  field,  an  effort  to  use  the  whole 
private  enterprise  system  for  the  pur- 
pose, rather  than  to  establish  a  new  sys- 
tem, to  use  existing  carriers,  profit  and 
nonprofit,  and  to  encourage,  by  financing 
and  other  means,  the  development  of 
group  practice  and  other  health  mainte- 
nance organizations. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  would  encourage  the  ra- 
tional organization  of  health  care  by 
entering  Into  a  variety  of  administrative 
arrangements  for  oomprehensive  health 
Insurance  benefits  with  comprehensive 
health  service  systems — that  Is,  prepaid 
group  practice  units,  other  providers  of 
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health  services,  health  insiirance  car- 
riers, or  a  combination  of  them — private, 
profit,  or  nonprofit.  Such  organizations 
would  receive  reimbursement  for  costs 
and  incentive  pajmients  to  bring  about  a 
reduction  of  costs  without  impairment 
of  services. 

That  seems  to  be  the  principal  prob- 
lem and  the  pertinent  distinction  be- 
tween my  bill  and  the  others  as  encom- 
passed in  that  approach,  in  the  approach 
of  utilizing  the  whole  private  sector  for 
the  purpose. 

In  order  to  do  that  effectively,  I  have 
introduced  the  other  bill  to  which  I  re- 
ferred when  I  began,  the  Local  Compre- 
hensive Health  Service  Systems  Act,  to 
develop  a  means  for  establishing  insti- 
tutions locally  which  could  give  adequate 
implementation  to  a  national  health 
scheme,  whatever  it  may  be,  whether  it  is 
based  on  insurance  or  whether  it  is  based 
on  some  other  plan. 

In  this  connection.  I  wish  to  note  that 
the  President  s  message  on  health  will  be 
here  today.  It  proposes  the  administra- 
tion's alternative  respecting  this  particu- 
lar matter,  in  which  I  hope  very  much  to 
have  a  material  part,  in  bringing  about 
the  development  and  implementation  of 
the  final  system. 

The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  under  my  second  bill,  would 
be  authorized  to  make  grants  to  public 
or  nonprofit  hospitals,  medical  schools, 
insurance  carriers,  or  nonprofit  prepay- 
ment plans  or  nonprofit  community 
groups,  up  to  80  percent  of  the  cost  of 
planning  and  developing  of  comprehen- 
sive health  care  systems.  In  addition,  he 
would  be  authorized  to  underwrite  the 
operating  and  maintenance  costs  of  such 
local  systems  for  their  first  5  years  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  get  on  their  feet. 

This  is  an  absolutely  indispensable  ele- 
Bient  of  8U17  national  health  insurance 
scheme,  for  without  it.  any  scheme 
would  be  valueless,  as  we  would  not 
have — and  we  do  not  have  today — the 
means  to  bring  it  into  being. 

These  two  bills  would  be  in  addition 
to  other  measxires  dealing  with  health 
education,  as  our  medical  schools  urgent- 
ly need  considerable  assistance.  I  will  not 
trace  the  history  of  that,  but  at  one  time 
I  was  able  to  have  adopted  In  the  Sen- 
ate an  amendment  to  provide  $100  mil- 
lion emergency  financial  assistance  for 
medical  schools  We  are  workmg  out 
other  means  for  helping  them,  but  It  Is 
essential  to  recognize  that  they  need  help 
and  need  help  urgently. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  would  be  mandated  to  xm- 
dertake  a  comprehensive  study  of  com- 
pensation methodologies  for  providers 
of  services,  soliciting  the  widest  possible 
expression  of  views  from  interested  per- 
sons and  organizations,  including  health 
insurance  carriers.  He  would  then  present 
a  proposed  regulation,  no  later  tEan 
December  1.  1973.  regarding  modification 
of  methods  of  compensation. 

I  also  propose  to  require  the  Secretary 
to  study  methods  of  compensation  de- 
signed to  encourage  responsibility  by 
medical  associations,  which  are  largely 
regional  in  character,  in  regard  to  this 
questloo  of  methodology  of  compensa- 
tion:  and  the  rationalization   for  how 


services  should  be  provided  to  Improve — 
through  peer  review  and  otherwise — the 
quality  of  health  care. 

"Reasonable"  charges  as  presently 
called  for  by  title  XVm  would  be  mod- 
ified to  provide  that  wherever  that  phrase 
appears,  it  would  be  subject  to  the  mod- 
ification, "appropriate."  This  modifica- 
tion would  provide  the  Secretary  of 
Heakh.  Education,  and  Welfare  with 
the  necessary  authority  to  restructure 
health  care  costs  so  that  the  charges  will 
be  for  what  the  service  Is  really  worth 
when  efflclently  delivered. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  would  be  authorized  to  re- 
quire physicians  providing  services  im- 
der  this  bill  to  meet  standards  of  contin- 
uing professional  education;  of  natlcoial 
minimum  standards  of  llcetisiu^.  if  li- 
censed after  such  standards  are  promul- 
gated; and  of  certain  professional  spe- 
cialty board  standards  of  qualification 
for  the  performance  of  major  surgery  or 
other  specialty  services. 

To  the  extent  practicable  and  consist- 
ent with  good  medical  practice,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
would  encourage  the  training  and  em- 
ployment of  allied  health  persormel  and 
other  subprofessionals  in  the  rendering 
of  comprehensive  health  services. 

I  have  long  urged  bringing  many  of  the 
30.000  medical  corpsmen  released  from 
the  Armed  Forces  each  year  into  the 
business  of  providing  health  services  in 
an  Immrtant  way. 

The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  would  be  authorized  to  make 
loans  and  grants  and  to  provide  techni- 
cal assistance  to  contracting  comprehen- 
sive health  service  systems  to  help  them 
develop  the  capability  to  administer  the 
program.  These  systems  would  include 
such  comprehensive  health  services  as 
can  be  established  with  Federal  aid  in 
given  communities  which  do  not  have 
them  now. 

The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  would  be  authorized  to  es- 
tablish, as  a  contingency  provision,  a 
National  Health  Insurance  Corporation, 
or  corporations.  The  establishment  of  an 
autonomous  Government  corporation  in 
a  given  area  would  be  for  the  purpose  of 
fostering  better  organization  of  health 
care  and  reshaping  financing  mecha- 
nisms to  facilitate  progressive  health 
care  changes.  From  a  practical  stand- 
point. I  believe  a  national  health  insur- 
ance program  Is  far  more  likely  to  emerge 
from  Congress  if  we  utilize  the  existing 
health  Inarurance  Industry.  However, 
should  hearings  on  national  health  In- 
surance legislation  Indicate  that  the 
health  insurance  industry  is  not  pre- 
pared to  cooperate,  then  I  would  con- 
sider bypassing  the  carriers  with  the  al- 
ternative of  the  establishment  of  an  au- 
tonomous Federal  corporation  or  corpo- 
rations to  administer  the  program,  as 
authorized  by  title  X  of  the  bill. 

HXALTB-CASa    CUBM 

President  Nixon,  in  July  19«9.  stated 
that  the  Nation  "faces  a  breakdown  In 
the  delivery  of  health  care."  In  1967  the 
Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Health  Manpower  warned: 

There  Is  %  crisis  In  Amerioui  health  care. 
The  Intuition  of  the  average  citizen  has  foun- 
dation In  fact. 


Since  1960.  every  national  administra- 
tion has  emphasized  the  "crisis  in  health 
care."  Let  us  take  a  brief  look  at  Just  a 
few  of  the  stark  and  appalling  statistic* 
in  three  basic  areas. 

Rapidly  escalating  costs.  The  cost  of  i 
day's  stay  in  a  community  hospital,  not 
including  a  physician's  care,  has  gone 
from  $44.48  in  1965  to  $74.24  in  1970,  and 
in  too  many  hospitals  in  New  York  City 
the  dally  charge  is  in  excess  of  $100  per 
day.  In  the  last  4  years  medical  care 
costs  have  increased  almost  twice  as  fast 
as  costs  for  all  consumer  items. 

Inadequate  health  manpower  and 
health  care  facilities.  The  National  In- 
stitute of  Health's  Health  Manpower  Bu- 
reau estimates  that  we  need  today  an 
additional  48,000  physicians.  17,800  den- 
tists. 150.000  nurses,  and  266,000  allied 
health  profession  personnel.  In  addition, 
there  is  a  $16  billion  measured  urgent 
need  for  construction  and  modernization 
of  hospitals  and  other  health  care  fa- 
cilities. Also,  the  geographic  distribution 
of  health  manpower  across  the  Nation  is 
highly  uneven.  There  are  some  212  physi- 
cians for  every  100,000  persons  living  in 
New  York  State  but  only  73  per  100.000 
in  Mississippi.  In  Harlem,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  185.000  persons,  there  are  about 
30  physicians  in  private  practice  relating 
to  the  local  population. 

Inadequate  health  services  for  the  poor 
and  nonwhites.  The  poor  suffer  six  times 
as  many  deaths  from  pregnancy  compli- 
cations, three  and  one-half  times  as 
many  deaths  from  diseases  in  early  in- 
fancy, four  times  as  much  heart  disease, 
seven  times  as  many  eye  defects,  and  five 
times  as  much  mental  retardation  The 
life  expectancy  of  a  nonwhite  American 
is  7  years  less  than  his  white  coun- 
terpart; Infant  mortality  rates  are  twice 
as  great  for  nonwhites  as  for  whites;  and 
nonwhite  maternal  mortality  is  four 
times  as  great  as  for  whites. 

IMPLElfKNTATION    OF     NATIONAL     HEALTH 
IMSUaANCK 

I  do  not  believe  we  in  the  Congress 
should  make  a  promise  which  cannot  be 
fulfilled.  We  must  allocate  sufflclent  re- 
sources to  establish  a  Federal  commit- 
ment to  assist  in  the  development  of  the 
newest  and  safest  quality  health  care  to- 
gether with  the  best  treatment,  personnel 
and  facilities. 

Because  of  this.  I  am  also  Introducing 
the  bill,  which  I  introduced  in  the  91st 
Congress,  to  Implement  a  national  health 
insurance  system.  It  is  vital  that  we 
proceed  immediately  with  the  rational- 
ization of  medical  services  and  facilities. 

MAJOa   P«OTIBION3,   LOCAL   COMPSrHENSIVX 
H«ALTH     SUtVTCEB     STOTTMS     ACT    OF     1»71 

The  second  bill,  to  overcome  the  in- 
equities and  perhaps  hardships  of  our 
presently  outmoded  health  care  system, 
provides: 

The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  would  be  authorized  to  make 
loans  and  grants  and  provide  technical 
assistance  to  enable  comprehensive 
health  service  systems  to  plan  and  de- 
velop comprehensive  health  care  pro- 
grams and  assist  them  to  become  self- 
supporting. 

Criteria  would  be  established  for  sys- 
tems seeking  financial  and  technical 
assistance  from  the  Government  for  the 
purposes   of   developing  comprehensive 


jjealth-servlce  systems.  Such  systems 
would  be  required,  among  other  things, 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Secretary  to  provide  or  arrange  to  pro- 
vide services  authorized  by  medicare, 
comprehensive  health-service  systems 
would  have  to  develop  preventive  health- 
care programs,  train  and  employ  allied 
liealth  personnel,  be  organized  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  a  State's  overall 
comprehensive  health-care  plan,  and 
emphasize  local  consumer  and  commu- 
nity involvement  in  Its  planning,  devel- 
opment, and  operation. 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  public  or  nonprofit  hos- 
pitals, medical  schools,  insurance  carriers 
or  nonprofit  prepayment  plans  or  non- 
profit conmiunity  groups  to  pay  up  to  80 
percent  of  the  cost  of  planning  and  devel- 
opment of  comprehensive  health-care 
systems.  Applications  for  assistance  im- 
der  this  title  would  have  to  be  approved 
by  a  State  health  planning  agency. 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
contract  with  an  approved  comprehen- 
sive health-service  system  to  pay  as 
much  of  administrative,  operating,  and 
maintenance  costs  of  such  system  as  ex- 
ceed its  income  for  the  first  5  years  after 
approval.  The  contract  would  require  the 
system  to  make  efforts  to  enroll  members, 
control  costs  and  utilize  services  and 
otherwise  maximize  income  and  mini- 
mize costs.  The  Secretary  could  termi- 
nate a  contract  after  giving  6  months' 
notice.  The  Secretary  would  be  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  a  system  for  pro- 
grams of  capital  development  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  80  percent  of  non- 
Pederal  contributions  otherwise  required 
for  construction  and  modernization  of 
hospitals  under  title  XI  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  The  award  of  such  a 
grant  would  depend  upon  approval  of  the 
proposed  project  by  the  responsible  State 
health  planning  agency. 

A  comprehensive  health  service  system 
would  be  identified  as  one  providing 
health  care  to  an  identified  population 
group  in  a  primary  service  area  on  the 
basis  of  contractual  arrangements  which 
embody  group  practice  established  by  a 
medical  school,  hospital  medical  staff, 
medical  center  or  other  entity  among  the 
participating  providers  of  services.  It 
would  be  required  to  provide  at  least  all 
services  specified  in  title  18  of  the  Social 
Security  Act^-hospltal  and  physician 
checkups,  provision  for  maintenance  pre- 
scription drugs,  and  dental  services  for 
children  under  8  years  of  age.  Other  ap- 
propriate preventive  and  comprehensive 
health  care  services  would  be  included, 
as  required  by  the  Secretary. 

"Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary" 
would  be  authorized  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act. 

We  in  the  Congress  must  give  an  ad- 
equate response  to  the  angry  frustra- 
tions over  health  care  In  America;  we 
cannot  depend  upon  an  already  over- 
burdened health -care  system  to  meet 
comprehensive  needs.  We  must  begin 
now  to  reorganize  health-care  systems 
accordingly. 

Health  care  is  a  right  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. The  legislative  proposals  I  have  in- 
troduced today  seek  to  make  that  right  a 
reality. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  a  section-by-section  analysis 
prepared  by  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  a  de- 
scription of  the  level  of  benefits,  and  the 
text  of  the  National  Health  Insurance 
and  Health  Services  Improvement  Act 
of  1971,  and  the  Local  Comprehensive 
Health  Services  System  Act  of  1971  may 
be  made  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills  and 
other  material  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

s.  83S 
A  bill  to  provide  a  national  health  insurance 
program  by  extending  the  benefits,  enlarg- 
ing the  coverage,  expanding  the  role  of 
private  carriers,  and  otherwise  Improving 
the  health  Insurance  program  established 
by  title  XVin  of  the  Social  Secvu^ty  Act, 
by  establishing  a  new  title  XX  to  such 
Act  to  provide  comparable  health  Insur- 
ance benefits  to  Individuals  not  covered 
therefor  under  the  program  established  by 
such  title  XVin,  by  providing  Federal  as- 
sistance to  develop  local  comprehensive 
health  service  systems,  and  by  authorizing 
the  establishment  of  federally  chartered 
national  health  Insurance  corporations 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxtae 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHOKT    TTTLK 

Section  1.  This  Act.  with  the  following 
table  of  contents,  may  be  cited  as  the  'Na- 
tional Health  Insurance  and  Health  Services 
Improvement  Act  of  1971", 
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findings  and  declaration  of  pxntpoax 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that: 


(1)  the  ability  to  deliver  basic  health 
protection  Is  impaired  as  the  result  of  the 
Inadequate  allocation  of  beiUth  resources  and 
lees  than  optimum  management  and  rapidly 
escalating  health  care  costs.  An  anachronis- 
tic national  health  care  system  often  operates 
to  provide  prlcxity  to  patients  on  the  basis 
of  ability  to  pay  rather  than  most  pressing 
need  for  services.  The  Inequities  and  hard- 
ships which  reeiilt  frotn  such  a  system  are 
further  aggravated  by  duplication,  waste, 
overlap,  and  poor  coordination  In  the  sys- 
tem at  a  time  when  health  manpower  and 
resources  are  In  short  supply. 

(2)  the  right  to  quality  health  care  has 
become  a  national  objective  and  a  right  for 
all  Americans.  The  removal  of  financial  bar- 
riers to  health  care  services,  and  improve- 
ment of  the  present  system  of  delivery  of 
health  services,  are  matters  of  vital  concern 
affecting  the  public  health,  safety,  and  wel- 
fare. 

(3)  every  American  regardless  of  economic 
status,  should  be  enabled  to  ot>taln  basic 
health  benefits  and  a  national  system  should 
be  established  which  wUl  allocate  sufflclent 
resources  to  bring  about  the  needed  changes 
In  the  system  of  health  care. 

(4)  we  should  develop  a  system  of  health 
Insurance  benefits  which  will  be  financed  by 
employer-employee  contributions  and  from 
general  revenues,  and  which  will  provide 
benefits  to  all  Americans  including  the  aged, 
the  Indigent,  the  disabled  and  the  unem- 
ployed. 

(6)  we  should  encourage  the  development 
of  a  system  of  health  care  under  Federal 
standard  which  utilizes  a  wide  diversity  of 
care  and  benefit  mechanisms.  Including  the 
valuable  management  skills  of  the  commer- 
cial and  nonprofit  Insurance  industry,  the 
nonprofit  health  care  community  and  coop- 
erative agencies  and  group  practice  units, 
and  maximizes  consumer  choice  between 
such  competing  mechanisms. 

(6)  we  should  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  systems  of  continuing  and  compre- 
hensive health  care  which  emphasize  pre- 
ventive, diagnostic,  ambtilatory,  and  rehabili- 
tative services,  as  well  as  physicians'  and 
hospital  care,  and  which  stimulate  physi- 
cians and  providers  to  enter  into  group  prac- 
tice and  other  arrangements  and  Into  rela- 
tionships with  other  providers,  under  which 
the  delivery  of  quality  health  care  will  be 
facilitated. 

TITLE  I — AMENDMENTS  RELATINO  TO 
HEALTH  INSURANCE  PROVIDED  BY 
TTTLE  XVin  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT 

Part  A — Coverage  of  All  Aged  and  Disabled; 
Extension ,  Without  Premium,  of  Supple- 
mentary Benefits  to  All  Covered  Indi- 
viduals 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  226(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  (1)  Every  Individual  who — 

"  (A)  has  attained  age  65,  and 

"(B)  is— 

"(I)  (I)  entitled  to  monthly  Instirance 
benefits  under  section  202.  or  (n)  a  quali- 
fied railroad  retirement  beneficiary,  or 

"(11)  a  resident  of  the  United  States  (as 
defined  In  section  210(1) )  and — 

"(I)  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  (as  so 
defined) ,  or 

"(H)  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  per- 
manent residence  who,  after  being  so  ad- 
mitted, has  resided  In  the  United  States  (as 
so  defined)  continuously  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  6  years, 

shall  be  entitled  to  hospital  Insurance  bene- 
fits under  part  A  of  title  XVm  for  each 
month  for  which  be  meeta  the  conditions 
specified  In  subparagraph  (B),  beginning 
with  the  first  month  after  June  1972  for 
which  he  meets  the  conditions  gpedtitd  in 
sul>paragrapbs  (A)  and  (B). 
"(2)  Every  individual  who — 
"(A)  has  not  attained  age  65,  but 
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"(B)(1)  Is  entitled  to  (Usability  Insurance 
benefits  under  section  323.  or  (11)  has  at- 
tained the  age  of  18  and  Is  entitled  to  child's 
Insiirance  benefits  under  section  30a(d)  and 
Is  under  a  disability  (as  defined  In  section 
323  (d) )  which  began  before  he  attained  age 
18,  or  (HI)  has  not  attained  age  60  and  Is 
entitled  to  widow's  Insurance  benefits,  or  (Iv) 
has  not  attained  age  63  and  is  entitled  to 
widower's  insurance  benefits,  or  (v)  la  a 
qualified  railroad  retirement  beneficiary, 
shall  be  entitled  to  hospital  Insurance  bene- 
fits under  part  A  of  title  XVIII  for  each 
month  beginning  with  the  later  of  (I)  July 
1973  or  (II)  the  first  month  he  saUsfles  the 
applicable  conditions  of  subparagraph  (B), 
and  ending  with  the  second  month  after  the 
first  month  In  which  he  ceases  to  meet  the 
applicable  conditions  of  subparagraph  (B) 
or.  If  earlier,  with  the  month  before  the 
month  In  which  he  attains  age  65. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  clauses  (ill)  and 
(iv)  of  subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (3)  — 
"(A)  a  widow  or  surviving  divorced  wife 
who  has  attained  age  60  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  satl&fied  the  applicable  conditions  of 
such  subparagraph  (B)  In  any  month  In 
which  (1)  she  Is  entitled  to  benefits  under 
section  303 (e)  |or  would  be  entitled  to  bene- 
fiu  under  section  303 (e)  but  for  paragraph 
(1)(E)  thereof,  and  (U)  she  would  be  en- 
titled to  such  benefits  without  regard  to  such 
paragraph  (!)(£)  and  section  30aie)  (  D  (B) 
(1) )  had  the  period  specified  in  section  303 
(•)  (5)  ended  In  the  month  In  which  she  at- 
tains age  S5  Instead  of  In  the  month  In  which 
she  attains  age  60,  and  bad  the  reference 
to  age  60  In  section  30a(e(l)  (B)  (11)  been  a 
reference  to  age  66;  and  the  first  month  In 
which  she  shall  be  deemed  not  to  have  satis- 
fled  such  applicable  conditions  shall  be  the 
second  month  foUowlng  the  first  month  Ln 
which  such  beneflu  would  have  been  ter- 
minated on  the  basis  of  the  occurrence  of  an 
event  specified  In  section  303 (e)  (1):  and 

"(B)  a  widower  who  has  attained  age  63 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  satisfied  the  appli- 
cable conditions  of  such  sxdbparagraph  |B) 
In  any  month  in  which  (D  he  Is  entitled  to 
benefits  under  section  aoa(f)  (or  would  be 
entitled  to  benefits  under  section  303(r)  but 
for  paragraph  (1)(E)  thereof,  and  (11)  he 
would  be  entitled  to  such  beneflu  without 
regard  to  such  paragraph  ( 1 )  ( E )  and  section 
30a(f)(l)(B)  (U)  had  the  period  specified 
In  section  303(f)  (6)  ended  In  the  month  In 
which  he  attains  age  83.  and  had  the  refer- 
ence to  age  63  In  section  302(f)  (1)  (B)  (U) 
been  a  reference  to  age  68:  and  the  first 
month  In  which  he  shall  be  deemed  not  to 
have  satisfied  wuob  appllcaible  conditions 
shall  be  the  second  month  foUowlng  the  first 
month  m  which  such  benefit  would  have 
been  terminated  on  the  basis  of  the  occur- 
rence of  an  event  specified  in  section  303 
(f)(1)." 

(b)(1)  Section  3afl(b)(l)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"  ( 1 )  entitlement  of  an  Individual  to  hoe- 
pltal  Insurance  benefits  for  a  month  shall 
consist  of  entitlement  to  the  benefits  pro- 
vided under  part  A  of  uUe  XVJU  (subject  to 
the  ItmitatlQDs.  conditions,  and  procedures 
provided  in  such  title  for  the  provision  of 
such  services)  fumlahed  to  him  In  the 
United  States  (or  outside  the  United 
States  In  the  case  of  Inpatient  hospital  aerv- 
Icee  furnished  under  the  conditions  described 
In  section  1814  (f)  )  during  such  month: 
and". 

(i)  Section  236(b)  (3)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "under  section  202" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "under  section 
309  or  333" 

(C)  Section  226(d)  of  such  Act  la  hereby 
repealed. 

(b)  Section  loa  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  at  IBM  Is  hereby  repealed, 

Sbc.  103  (a)  The  hwdtng  at  tiUe  XVUI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  la  amended  by 
strilcing  out   "FOR  THE  AOED". 


(b)  The  heading  of  part  A  ef  tlUe  XVin 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "roa 

THE    AOED". 

(C)  Section  1811  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  Inxmedlately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ".  and  for 
Individuals  who  are  disabled  and  are  entitled 
to  benefits  based  on  disability  under  title  II 
of  this  Act  or  under  such  system". 

Sec  103.  (a)  The  heading  of  part  B  of 
title  XVUI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "for  thc  Aged". 

(b)(1)  Section  1831  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

Sec  1831  There  is  hereby  established  an 
insurance  program  to  provide  medical  Insur- 
ance benefits  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  part  for  individuals  who  are 
entitled  to  the  hospital  Insurance  benefits 
provided  by  pan  A." 

(3)  The  heading  for  section  18S1  of  such 
Act  IS  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "estab- 
lishment or  SUPPLEMENTASY   MEDICAL   INSUI- 

AttcE  pmocaAM", 

(c)(1)  Section  1836  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows : 

"Sac.  Id36.  Every  individual  who  is  entitled 
to  hospital  insurance  benefits  under  part  A 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  provided  by 
the  insurance  program  established  by  this 
part." 

(3)  The  heading  to  section  1836  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "entitle- 
ment TO  BENErrrs". 

(d)  Sections  1837,  1838,  1839,  1840,  1841, 
1843,  and  1844  of  such  Act  are  repelled 

(e)  Section  1816  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Hospital"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Health". 

(fill)  The  heading  to  section  1817  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "HosprrAL" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "health". 

(3)  Section  1817(a|  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out,  in  the  second  sentence 
thereof,  "part"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"title" 

(3)  Section  1817(h)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  "and  part  B"  Immediately 
after  "this  part". 

(4)  Section  1817  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  On  July  1.  1872,  there  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Trust  Fund  all  of  the  assets  and 
liabilities  of  the  Federal  Supplementary 
Medical  Insurance  Trust  Fund." 

(g)  Tlie  Ijwt  sentence  of  section  IWl(v) 
(1)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Hospital"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Health". 

(h)  Section  1864(b)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "Hospital"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Health". 

(I)  Section  301(g)(1)(A)  at  such  Act  U 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Hospital"  and  Insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  "Health",  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and  the  Federal  Sup- 
plementary Medical  Insurance  Trust  Fund". 

(J)  8eoek»  1875 (a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "health  care  of  the  aged" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "health  care 
of  the  aged  and  disabled". 

(k)  Section  1003 (a)  (10)  of  suoh  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  making  avail- 
able of  supplementary  medical  insurance 
beo«au  under  part  B  of  title  XVin  to  In- 
dividuals eligible  therefor  (either  pursuant 
to  an  agreement  entered  into  under  section 
1843  or  by  reason  of  the  payment  of  pre- 
miums under  sxich  title  by  the  State  agency 
on  behalf  of  such  Individuals),  or". 

(1)  Section  1903(a)  (15)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "either  or  both  of". 

(m)  Section  1908(b)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
repealed. 

Sec.  104.  (a)  (1)  Seotloa  21(a)  of  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "consisting  of  Inpatient  hoapltal 
semcee.  poettiospltal  extended  care  services, 
posthospltal  home  health  services,  and  out- 
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patient  hospital  diagnostic  services  (all  here- 
inafter referred  to  as  'services')"  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "and  other  benefits  and 
services  (such  benefits  and  services  herein- 
after being  referred  to  as  'servlcee') ". 

(b)(1)  Section  31(d)  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1997  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  sections  1840.  1843,  and  1870"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "and  section  1870" 

(2)  Section  31(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Hospital  "  and  Inaeruag  in 
Ueu  thereof  "Health  ". 

(c)  The  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937 
Is  amended  by  adding  after  section  21  the 
following  new  section : 

"health  insukance  benefits  roR  the  disables 
"Sec.  23.  Individuals  under  age  sixty-five 
who  are  entitled  to  annuities  under  para- 
graph 4  or  5  of  8«>ctlon  2(a)  or  are  entitled 
to  annuities  under  section  5(c)  (or  who  have 
been  or  would  be  considered  In  applying  the 
provisions  of  section  3(e) )  and  have  attained 
the  age  of  eighteen  and  have  a  disability 
(Within  the  meaning  of  section  (5)  (l)(li)) 
and  who  are  in  a  period  of  disability'  (as 
this  term  Is  described  In  section  3(e))  and. 
with  respect  to  Individuals  entitled  to  an- 
nuities under  paragraph  4  or  6  of  section 
2(a)  are  not  In  a  'waiting  period'  (as  defined 
in  section  223(a)(2)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act)  shall  be  certified  by  the  Board  under 
section  21  In  the  same  manner,  for  the  same 
purposes,  and  subject  to  the  same  conditions, 
restrictions,  and  other  provisions  as  indi- 
viduals specifically  described  In  such  secUon 
21.  and  also  subject  to  the  same  condiUons, 
restrictions,  and  other  provisions  as  are  dis- 
ability beneficiaries  under  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  in  connection  with  their 
eligibility  for  hospital  insurance  benefits  and 
medical  Insurance  benefits  under  title  XVUI 
of  such  Act:  and  for  the  purposes  of  thU 
Act  and  UUe  XVIU  of  the  Social  Security 
Aot.  Individuals  certified  as  provided  In  this 
section  shall  be  considered  Individuals  de- 
scribed In  and  certified  under  such  section 
21." 

Sec.  105.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
part  shall  take  effect  July  1.  1971. 

Part  B — Coverage  of  DRtrcs 

Sec  110.  (a)(1)  Section  1861  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  after 
subsection  (y)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(z)(l)  The  term  'maintenance  drugs' 
means  those  drugs  appearing  on  the  list 
specified  In  paragraph  (2)  erf  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(2)  (A)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraph (C).  the  Secretary  siiall  estabUsh 
and  publUh  a  list  of  those  legend  and  non- 
legend  drugs  for  which  payment  may  be 
made  subject  to  the  conditions  of  section 
18i2(a)(4)  under  part  A  of  this  title.  The 
Secretary  shall  dUtrlbute  such  list  on  a  cur- 
rent t>asis  to  practitioners  Ucensed  by  law  to 
prescribe  and  administer  drugs  or  to  dispense 
drugs  and  shall  make  such  other  distribution 
as  in  his  Judgment  will  promote  the  purposes 
of  this  title.  He  shaU  from  time  to  time  (but 
at  least  once  a  year)  review  such  list,  and 
shall  revise  It  or  Issue  supplements  thereto, 
as  he  may  find  necessary,  so  as  to  maintain 
Insofar  as  practicable  currency  In  the  con- 
tents thereof  and  shall  pubUsh  and  dis- 
tribute such  revisions  in  accordance  with 
the  preceding  sentence. 

"(B)  Each  drug  appearing  on  the  list  es- 
tablished under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be 
designated  by  Its  established  name  and  with 
respect  to  each  such  drug,  the  Secretary  may 
include  such  other  mformatlon  (including 
trade  names  of  such  drug)  as  be  finds  neces- 
sary in  the  administration  of  tbU  title. 

"(C)  A  drug  shall  not  appear  on  the  list 
established  under  subparagraph  (A)  unless— 

"(1)  such  drug  is  lawfully  available  in 
Interstate  commerce  for  dispensing  or  ad- 
nunlstratlon  to  humans: 

"(U)  It  is  determined  by  the  Secretary  that 
such  drug  Is  appropriate  for  tite  treatment  of 
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diabetes  or  of  chronic  cardiovascular  dis- 
eases, kidney  conditions,  or  respiratory  con- 
ditions; 

"(111)  such  drug  Is  usually  used  for  treat- 
mant  extending  over  a  period  of  90  days  or 
mora  (but  not  necessarily  consecutive);  and 

"(Iv)  (In  the  case  of  a  nonlegend  drug) 
It  is  a  llfe-savlng  drug,  or  a  dXMg  the  with- 
drawal of  which  would  be  seriously  harmful 
to  the  health  of  the  Individual,  or  a  drug 
which  the  Secretary  determines  (under  ruch 
standards  and  criteria  as  he  may  prescribe) 
Is  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  a  legend  drug 
appearing  on  the  Ust. 

"(D)   For  purposes  of  this  subsection — 

"(I)  the  term  'drug*  means  a  drug  as  de- 
fined In  section  201  of  the  Federal  Pood, 
Driig,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (Including  those 
specified  In  section  351  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act) ; 

"(11)  the  term  'legend  drug"  refers  to  a 
drug  specified  In  section  603(b)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Aot;  and 

"(ill)  the  term  'established  name'  iihall 
have  the  meaning  assigned  to  such  t«rm  by 
section  602(e)  (2)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act." 

(3)  Section  1861  (t)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  "subsection  (m)(6)"  the 
following:  "or  subsection  (z)  ". 

(b)  Section  1812(a)  of  such  Act  la  amend- 
ed by— 

(1)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
Vn^h  (2); 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof:   ";   and";   and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(4)  maintenance  drugs  furnished  to  such 
individual  while  he  Is  not  eui  Inpatient  in  a 
hospital." 

(c)  Section  1813  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowlng  sub- 
section : 

"(c)(1)  The  amount  payable  for  a  main- 
tenance drug  furnished  an  individual  shall 
be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  co- 
payment  determined  under  paragraph  (2) 
or.  If  less,  the  charges  imposed  with  respect 
to  such  individual  for  such  maintenance 
drug. 

"(2)  The  copajTnent  specified  In  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  (1  during  the  period  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1974,  and  such  amoimt  as  may  be 
determined  pursuant  to  pxiragraph  (3)  of 
this  subsection  during  any  period  there- 
after. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall,  between  July  1 
and  October  1  of  1974,  and  of  each  year 
thereafter,  determine  and  promulgate  the  co- 
payment  for  purposes  of  the  preceding  para- 
graphs of  this  subsection  and  such  co-pay- 
ment shall  be  In  effect  for  purpMsee  of  such 
paragraphs  for  the  calendar  year  succeeding 
the  year  in  which  such  co-payment  is  pro- 
mulgated. Such  co-payment  shall  be  equal  to 
tl  multiplied  by  the  ratio  of  (A)  the  average 
per  capita  costs  for  maintenance  drugs  for 
the  calendar  year  preceding  the  year  In  which 
the  determination  Is  made  to  (B)  the  aver- 
age p>er  capita  costs  for  such  maintenance 
drugs  for  the  calendar  year  1971.  Any  amount 
so  determined,  which  Is  not  a  multiple  of 
•0.10.  shall  be  rounded  to  the  nearest  mul- 
tiple of  $0.10  (or.  If  It  is  midway  between 
two  multiples  of  $0,10,  to  the  next  higher 
multiple  of  $0.10) ." 

(d)  -ntle  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Is  amended  by  adding  after  section  1817  of 
such  Act  the  following  new  sections: 
"payment   for    maintenance   drugs;    condi- 
tions   AND    limitations   ON    SUCH    PAYMENT 

"Sec.  1818.  (a)  (1)  The  amount  paid  to  any 
provider  of  drugs  with  respect  to  mainte- 
nance drugs  for  which  payment  may  be  made 
under  this  part  shall,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  thU  section  and  section  1818(c),  be 
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the  reasonable  drug  charge  with  respect  to 
such  drugs. 

"(2)  (A)  The  'reasonable  drug  charge'  for 
a  maintenance  drug  shall  be  the  acquisition 
aUowance  plus  a  dispensing  allowance. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulations 
establish  the  method  or  methods  for  deter- 
mining the  acquisition  allowance  of  a  main- 
tenance drug,  giving  consideration  to  the 
cost  to  providers  of  drugs  of  acquU-lng  the 
drug  by  Its  estabUshed  name.  If  the  source 
from  which  any  maintenance  drug  is  avaU- 
able  charges  different  prices  therefor  to 
different  classes  or  types  of  providers,  or  if 
a  class  of  providers  may  reasonably  obtain 
such  drug  from  only  certain  types  of  sources, 
the  Secretary  may,  in  establishing  the  acqui- 
sition allowance,  take  Into  account  these 
differences. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  shaU  by  regulations 
establish  the  methods  for  determining  a 
dispensing  allowance  for  a  maintenance  drug, 
giving  consideration  to  such  factors  as  cost 
of  overhead,  professional  services,  and  a  fair 
profit.  He  may  provide  different  dispensing 
allowances  for  different  classes  of  providers. 

"(b)  Payment  for  maintenance  drugs  fur- 
nished to  an  Individual  may  be  made  only 
to  a  dispenser  of  drugs  eUglWe  therefor  under 
subsection   (c)   and  only  If — 

"(1)  written  request,  signed  by  such 
Individual,  except  in  cases  in  which  the 
Secretary  finds  it  Impracticable  for  the  indi- 
vidual to  do  so,  Is  filed  for  such  payment  in 
such  form,  In  such  manner,  within  such  time, 
and  by  such  person  or  jjersons  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  by  regvUatlon  prescribe;  and 

"(2)  (In  the  case  of  a  legend  driig)  a 
written  prescription,  signed  by  a  physician, 
was  filed  with  such  provider  of  drugs,  or 
(In  the  case  of  a  nonlegend  drug )  a  physician 
has  certified  that  the  covered  drug  furnished 
the  individual  was  medically  required  by 
such  Individual; 

except  that  (pursuant  to  such  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe)  no  payment 
may  be  made  for  a  maintenance  drug — 

"(3)  to  the  extent  that  the  quantity  of 
such  drug  furnished  an  Individual  exceeds 
the  quantity  of  such  drug  needed  for  the 
treatment  of  such  individual  for  90  days;  or 

"(4)  if  it  fsUs  to  meet  such  requirements 
as  to  quaUty  and  standards  of  manufacture 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe:  or 

"(6)  It  falls  to  meet  such  speclflcaUonB 
as  to  dosage  form  as  the  Secretary  may 
require. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  a 
provider  of  drugs  shall  be  eligible  for  pay- 
ment If — 

"(1)  he  Is  Ucensed  or  authorized  to  com- 
pound and  dispense  drugs  to  humans  pur- 
suant to  State  law; 

"(2)  he  agrees  to  comply  with  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  Issue 
with  respect  to — 

"(A)  submission  of  bUls  as  such  frequency 
and  on  such  forms  as  may  be  prescribed 
In  such  rules  and  regulations; 

"(B)  availabUlty  for  audit  of  hU  records 
relating  to  drugs  and  prescriptions; 

"(C)  the  maintenance  and  retention  of 
such  records  relating  to  the  cost  of  drugs 
as  may  be  specified  In  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations; 

"(3)  he  meets  such  other  conditions  relat- 
ing to  health  and  safety  as  the  Secretary 
may  find  necessary; 

"(4)  he  agrees  not  to  charge  any  individ- 
ual for  a  drug  for  which  such  Individual 
Is  entitled  to  have  payment  made  under  this 
section  and  section  1861  (z)  an  amount  In 
excess  of  the  amount  which,  when  added  to 
the  amount  of  payment  made  under  this 
section  and  section  1813(c)  tat  such  drug, 
exceeds  the  customary  charge  at  which  such 
dispenser  of  drugs  sells  or  offers  such  drug 
to  the  pubUc  at  the  time  such  drug  Is  fur- 
nished to  such  individual. 


"USE  or  OROANIZATIONB  IN  AOMINISTBATIOM  OT 
PROGRAM  FOR  rtrRNXSHINO  MAlKTENANd 
DRUGS  TO  ELIGIBLB    INDTVIDUALA 

"Sec.  1819.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  enter  Into  contracts  with  organizations  to 
p>erform  sucb  functions  as  he  may  find  appro- 
priate In  administering  a  maintenance  drug 
benefit  if  he  finds  that  the  utilization  of  one 
or  mwe  of  such  organisations  will  promote 
thQ  effective  and  efficient  administration  of 
the  program  provided  under  this  part  for 
the  furnishing  of  matntenanoe  drugs  to  eU- 
glble  Individuals. 

"(b)  Contracts  with  organizations  under 
subsection  (a)  may  be  entered  into  without 
regard  to  section  3709  of  the  revised  statutes 
or  any  other  provision  of  law  requiring  com- 
petitive bidding. 

"(c)  Tot  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'organization'  means  a  voluntary  association, 
corporation,  partnership,  or  other  nongov- 
ernmental organization  which  is  lawfully 
engaged  in  providing,  pajrlng  for,  or  reimburs- 
ing the  cost  of,  prescription  drugs  under 
group  Insurance  policies  or  contracts,  medi- 
cal or  hospital  service  agreements,  member- 
ship, or  subscription  contracts,  or  similar 
group  arrangements.  In  consideration  of  pre- 
miums or  other  periodic  charges  payable  to 
the  organization.  Including  a  health  benefits 
plan  duly  sponsored  or  underwritten  by  an 
employee  organization, 

"STUDT    OF    DRUG    UmjZATION 

"Sec.  1830.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
conduct  and  publish  studies  relating  to  the 
utUlzatlon,  efficiency,  and  costs  of  mainte- 
nance drugs  for  which  payment  may  be  made 
under  this  part  In  order  to  encourage  the 
proper  use  of  such  drugs." 

(e)  Title  XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Is  further  amended  by  adding  after  section 
1867  of  such  Act  the  following  new  section: 

"EXPERT     COMMITTKE     ON     DRUG     OOVEKAGI 

"Sec.  1866.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  an 
Expert  Committee  on  Drtig  Coverage  which 
shall  consist  of  five  persons,  not  otherwise 
in  the  employ  of  the  United  States,  ap- 
pcAnted  by  the  Secretary  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service.  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
appoint  one  of  the  members  to  serve  as 
Chairman.  The  members  shall  Include  per- 
sons who  are  outstanding  In  the  fields  of 
pharmacology,  geriatrics,  and  other  branches 
of  medicine.  Members  of  the  Expert  Com- 
mittee, while  attending  meetings  or  con- 
ferences thereof  or  otherwise  serving  on 
business  of  the  Blxpert  Committee  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  rates 
fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  $100 
per  day,  Including  trave'.time,  and  while 
BO  serving  away  from  their  hemes  or  regu- 
lar places  of  business  they  may  be  aUowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  Ueu 
of  subsistence  as  authorized  by  section  6703 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  for  persons  in 
the  Government  service  employed  intermit- 
tently. The  Expert  Committee  shall  meet 
as  frequently  as  the  Secretary  deems  neces- 
sary. 

"(b)  It  ShaU  be  the  function  of  the  Ex- 
pert Committee  to  advise  the  Secretary  on 
matters  of  general  policy  In  the  administra- 
tion of  the  program  provided  under  this  ti- 
tle for  furnishing  maintenance  drugs  to 
eUglble  Individuals.  The  Expert  Oommlttee 
shall  also  make  recommendations  to  the  Sec- 
retary as  to  what  drug^  should  be  included 
In  the  list  established  under  section  1861 
(z)(2)  and  what  drugs  should  be  deleted 
from  such  list.  In  making  any  such  recom- 
mendation the  Expert  Committee  shaU  sub- 
mit in  such  detaU  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quest the  Information  and  data  the  Expert 
Committee  considered  in  making  such  rec- 
ommendation. In  carrying  out  Its  work,  the 
Expert  Committee  shaU  consult  with  orgs- 
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nls*tloo«  r«pr«6«ntln9  Ui«  aged,  ptaarmaclsta. 
tlM  pluuBAoautlc*!  industry,  and  with  nicb 
otli«r  orguilaftUom  or  mdlvldu&ls  ■«  the 
■spert  Coounlttae  flnda  kppropri*t«.  The  ex- 
pert Oomiiuttee  sbaii  make  an  ^""i^^i  re- 
port to  the  Secretary  on  U>e  perfonn*no« 
of  It*  function,  including  any  rvoomnMiuU- 
Uons  It  may  have  with  reapect  thereto,  and 
•uch  report  shAll  be  transmlttad  promptly 
by  tbe  Secretary  to  the  Oongreea. 

"(o)  The  Bapert  Oommlttee  U  authorized 
to  eofac*  such  technlcai  aasl«taaoe  aa  may 
be  required  to  carry  out  ita  functlona,  and 
the  Secretary  sh*U.  In  addition,  make  avail- 
able to  the  Expert  Committee  auch  aeere- 
tarlal.  clerical,  rjid  other  aaslatance  and  such 
pertinent  data  obtained  and  prepared  by  the 
Department  oX  Health,  education,  and  Wel- 
fare aa  the  Bipert  Oommlttee  may  require 
to  carry  out  Ita  functlona." 

(f)  The  heading  of  part  A  otf  title  XVUl 
of  sxich  Act  (aa  amended  by  aeoClon  I03<b) 
oC  thla  Act)  is  further  amended  by  striking 
out  "Insttsanck"  and  inserting  In  lieu  tlvere- 
OC  "iMsiraaMCx  and  Oatra". 

(g)  Section  lail  of  such  Act  (aa  amended 
by  flection  109(C)  (3i  of  thla  Act)  is  further 
•mended  by  inserting  after  "servloea"  the 
following:  "and  the  coat  of  maintenance 
drugs". 

(h)  Section  1814(c)  of  such  Act  U  amend- 
ed by— 

(1)  adding  at  the  end  of  the  heading  the 
foUowlng  "or  F'ederal  Provider  erf  Drugs"; 

(2)  Inserting  "(l)"  after  "(c)":  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(2)  No  payment  may  be  made  under  this 
part  to  any  Federal  provider  of  drugs  (aa 
provided  for  in  section  1818) ,  except  a  pro- 
vider of  drugs  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines Is  dispensing  drugs  to  the  public  gen- 
erally as  a  community  institution  or  agency: 
and  no  such  payment  may  be  made  to  any 
provider  of  drugs  for  any  drug  which  such 
provider  is  obligated  by  a  law  of,  or  a  con- 
tract with,  the  United  States  to  render  at 
public  expense." 

(1)  Section  181S  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by— 

(1)  adding  at  the  end  of  the  heading  the 
following  "and  Provider  of  Drugs"; 

(3)  adding  after  'provider  of  services  with 
respect  to  the  services  furnished  by  It": 
and  each  provider  of  drugs  with  respect  to 
drugs,"; 

(3)  Inaertlng  after  "provider  of  aervloes" 
the  second  time  It  appears  "and  the  pro- 
vider of  dmgs,  as  the  caae  may  be.". 

(J)  SecUon  1861(r)(3)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  adding  at  tlie  end  beton  the 
period  the  following:  "and.  for  purposes  of 
section  1818.  only  with  respect  to  drugs  he 
la  legally  authorized  to  prescribe  by  the  State 
In  which  he  prescribes  such  drugs". 

(k)  Section  18«»(c)  of  such  Aa  la 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "provider  of  serv- 
ices" the  following:  "or  any  person  dissatis- 
fied with  any  detennlnatlon  by  the  Secretary 
that  he  is  not  a  provider  of  drugs  eligible  for 
payment  under  this  title.". 

(1)(1)  SecUon  1870(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by — 

(A)  Inserting  ",  provider  of  drugs."  after 
"provider  of  services";   and 

(B)  Inaertlng  "or  drugs"  after  "Items  or 
services". 

(3)  Section  1870(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by — 

(A)  Inserting  ".  or  provider  of  drugs." 
after  "provider  of  services"  each  time  It 
appears; 

(B)  Inserting  "or  drugs"  after  "items  or 
services";  and 

(C)  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3) 
the  following:  "or  any  payment  has  been 
made  under  section  1818  to  a  provider  of 
drugs  for  drugs  furnished  an  Individual.". 

(3)  Section  1870(d)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  ".  or  provider  of 
drugs."  after  'provider  oX  services". 


( m)  ( 1 )  The  heading  of  section  238  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "DtstTmAMCB" 
and  Inaertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "XNsmiAKcs  amd 

DBTJa". 

(3)  Sactlon  3a0(a)  of  such  Act  (as 
amended  by  section  101(a)  of  this  Act)  is 
further  amended  by  inserting,  in  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (3).  "and  drug*"  Immediately  after 
'hospital  Insuranoe". 

(3)  SecUon  390(b)(1)  of  such  Act  (as 
amended  by  section  101(b)  (1)  of  this  Act)  Is 
further  amended  by  lna«^ng  "and  drug"  Im- 
mediately after  "hospital   insuranoe". 

Sac.  111.  SecUon  21(e)  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1097  (as  amended  by  aecUon 
104(b)(3)  of  this  Aot)  U  further  amended 
by  inscrUng  "(other  than  maintenance 
drugs) "  Immediately  after  "services"  the  first 
place  It  appears  therein. 

Sac.  112.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
part  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  drugs 
dispensed  after  June  SO.  197S. 

P**T  C — AtnruAL  Phtsical  Chxcxttts 
Skc.    130.  (a)  SeoUon   1861   of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  after  sub- 
section (X)   (added  by  secUon  110(a)  of  this 
Act)  the  following  new  subsecUon: 

"Physical  Checkup 
"(a-1)  The  term  "physical  checkup*  means 
eye  examinations  for  the  purpose  of  prescrib- 
ing. fltUng.  or  changing  eyeglasses,  proce- 
duree  performed  (during  the  course  of  any 
eye  examination)  to  determine  the  refracUve 
state  of  the  eyes.  examlnaUons  of  the  ears  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  need  for 
hecLTlng  aids,  and  such  dlagnoeUc  X-tay  tests, 
diagnostic  laboratory  tests,  and  other  dlag. 
noetic  testa,  aa  the  Secretary  may  by  regula- 
Uona  specify  as  being  the  type  and  kind  ot 
tests  which  are  the  most  likely  to  reveal  de- 
fects, diseases,  or  conditions  which  are  su»- 
cepUble  to  effective  treatment  or  controL 
Such  regulations  may  specify  different  tests, 
as  may  be  appropriate,  for  Individuals  on  the 
basis  of  their  age  or  sex.  Such  term  shall  also 
Include  such  physicians'  services  as  may  b* 
approprtate  for  the  interpretation,  evalua- 
tion, and  analysis  of  such  teats." 

(b)  SecUon  18«1(b)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  ( 1)  by  Inserting  '"(A) "  Immediately 
after  "(3)".  and  (2)  by  Inserting  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
".  and  (B)  physicians'  services  and  dlagncs- 
tto  tests  included  within  a  physical  checkup 
(as  defined  In  subeectlon  (x-1) ) ". 

(c)  Section  18«2(a)(l)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the 
semicolon  the  following:  "(except  physical 
checkups  as  defined  In  section  1861  (z-1))". 

(d)  Section  1862(a)(7)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  after  "checkups" 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 
"(other  than  physical  checkups  as  defined  In 
section  1961  (B-l) )  ". 

(e)  Section  1833  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subeectlon: 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  part,  with  respect  to  expenses  In- 
curred by  an  individual  In  any  calendar  year 
for  a  physical  checkup  (as  defined  In  aec- 
Uon 1861(8-1) ) — 

"(1)  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  applied  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (b) ; 

"(2)  such  expenses  shall  be  regarded  as  in- 
curred expenses  for  purposes  of  subeectlon 
(a)  only  if  such  Individual  has  not,  pre- 
viously during  such  year,  incurred  expenses 
for  a  physical  checkup  (as  so  defined); 

"(3)  such  expenses  shall  not  be  taken  Into 
account  for  purposes  of  subsection  (b); 

"(4)  there  shall  be  considered  as  Incurred 
expenses  for  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  only 
whichever  of  the  following  amounts  is  tha 
smaller — 

"(A)  876,  or 

"(B)  the  amount  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  be  equal  to  the  charge  which  would 
be  Imposed  for  such  physical  checkup  U  It 
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had  been  provided  by  the  most  efflclent  pro- 
vider of  high  quaUty  physical  checkups  in 
the  area  wherein  such  physical  checkup  was 
conducted." 

(f)  The  amendzaents  made  by  the  pre- 
ceedlng  provisions  of  this  section  shall  apply 
orUy  in  the  case  of  physical  checkups  per- 
formed after  June  30.  1»75. 

Past  D — Dkmtal  Scxvices 
Bmc.  180.  (a)  Section  18ei(r)(2)  of  the 
Social  Secxirlty  Act  Is  amended  ( 1 )  by  strik- 
ing out  "or"  at  the  end  of  claiMe  (A),  and 
by  Inaertlng  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "(C)  dental  services  for  chUdren  (aa 
defined  In  subsection  (b-2)  )". 

(b)  Section  1861  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  after  subeectlon  (»-l)  (added  by 
section  120(a)  of  thla  Act)  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"Dental  Services  for  Children 
"(8-2)  The  term  'dental  services  for  chil- 
dren' means  professional  services  rendered  to 
children  under  8  years  of  age  by  or  under 
the  direction  of  a  doctor  of  dentistry  or  of 
dental  or  oral  surgery  who  Is  legally  au- 
thorized to  practice  dentistry  by  the  state 
In  which  he  performs  such  function;  such 
term  shall  Include  oral  examinations  and 
diagnosis,  oral  prophylaxis,  filling,  and  re- 
moval of  teeth,  but  shall  not  include  the  pro- 
vision of  braces  or  prosthetic  devices  " 

(c)  Section  18fla(a)(12)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  Inserting  "(unless  such  services 
consist  of  dental  services  for  children,  as  de- 
fined in  section  1861  (8-fl))-  immediately 
after  "aupportlng  teeth". 

(d)  Section  1833  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  after  subeectlon  (g)  (added  by 
section  120(e)  of  this  Act)  the  following 
new  subeectlon : 

"(h)  With  respect  to  expenses  Incurred  by 
an  Individual  for  dental  services  for  chll- 
dren  as  defined  in  section  1861(z-2),  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  applied 
without  appUcatlon  of  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)." 

(e)  "ITie  amendments  made  by  the  preced- 
ing provlstons  of  thU  secUon  shall  apjrfy  only 
In  the  case  of  dental  services  for  children 
performed  after  June  30,  1975. 

Pa*t  E — LiMrrATioNs  on  Ckbtain  Chaxoxs 
roB  Skbvicxs;    Phtsxcians'  QtrAurtcAxioNs 

Sxc.  140.  Section  1833(a)(1)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended,  effective  January 
1,  1972,  by  striking  out  "reasonable  charges " 
each  place  It  appears  therein  and  InserUng 
in  lieu  thereof  "appropriate  and  reasonable 
chargea". 

Sxc.  141.  SecUon  1861  (r)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "The"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "Subject  to  subsection  (r-1), 
the";  and 

(3)  by  adding  Immediately  thereafter  the 
following  new  subsecUon: 

" (r-1 )  ( 1 )  Tkklng  into  consideration  stand- 
ards approved  by  approprlat*  profeeslonal 
organlzaUons,  and  upon  recommendation  of 
the  Health  Insurance  Benefits  Advisory 
Council,  the  Secretary  may.  after  public 
hearings,  prescribe  for  physicians  (as  defined 
In  subsection  (r) )  providing  services  under 
this  Utle— 

"(A)  standards  of  continuing  professional 
education. 

"(B)  naUonal  minimum  standards  of  li- 
censure, applicable  to  any  Individual  first 
licensed  as  a  physician  after  the  effective  date 
of  such  standards,  or 

"(C)  Btandards  of  qimllflcatlona  for  the 
performance  of  njajor  surgery  or  of  other 
specialty  services  designated  by  the  Secretary 

"(2)  After  the  effective  date  of  standards 
Issued  under  clause  (A)  or  (B)  of  i>aragr^>h 
(1),  an  Individual  who  falls  to  meet  midb. 
standards  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  a  phy- 
sician for  purposes  of  this  title;  except  that 
a  failure  to  meet  standards  Issued  under 
clause  (A)  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  be 
found  undl  the  Secretair  ^^s  notified  the  tn- 
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dividual  Involved  of  tlie  deficiency  and  af- 
forded him  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  cor- 
rect it.  After  the  effective  date  of  standards 
Issued  under  clause  (C)  of  paragraph  (1) ,  an 
mdlvldu&l  who  falls  to  meet  such  standards 
shall  not  be  deemed,  for  purpoees  of  this 
tlUe,  to  be  a  phjrfllclan  in  connection  with 
any  services  to  which  such  standards  are 
applicable 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  section  563  of  title 
6,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  applicable  to 
the  promulgation  of  standards  under  this 
subeectlon. 

PaXT  F — ACRXXMXNTS  Wfth   Btatks  roB 
Admxnistkation 

Sac.  150.  Section  1874  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  enter  Into  an 
agreement  with  any  State  under  which  such 
State  will  administer,  on  behalf  of  the  Sec- 
retary, the  health  Insurance  programs  es- 
tabUahed  by  this  Utle  (or  such  part  thereof 
as  may  be  specified  In  the  agreement)  with 
respect  to  Individuals  In  such  State.  The  costs 
of  carrying  out  any  such  agreement  shall  be 
paid  to  the  State  by  the  Secretary  In  ad- 
vance or  by  way  of  reimbursement  and  In 
such  Installments  as  may  be  agreed  upon." 
Paxt  O — iMPKOvxicxarr  in  OacANiZA-noN  or 

HXALTH     CaKX 

Sxc.  160.  "ntle  XVni  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  after  part  C  thereof 
the  following  new  parts : 

"Paxt  D — iMPEOvxMxirr  in  Oroanization  or 

HXALTR    CAXK 

"puaposB 
"Sxc.  1881.  The  purpose  of  this  part  Is  (a) 
to  encourage  the  rational  organization  of 
health  care  services  and  facilities  so  as  to 
provide  greater  continuity  and  comprehen- 
Bvenees  of  care  of  the  Individual,  to  provide 
greater  consumer  education  and  participa- 
tion, and  to  emphasize  prevenUve,  diagnostic, 
and  early  therapeutic  services,  (b)  to  control 
the  costs  of  services  paid  for  under  this  title, 
and  (c)  to  stimulate  diversity  and  Innova- 
tton  In  the  provision  of  health  Insurance 
protecUon. 

"USX  or  CABKTFBB  AND  OTHEX  AGXNCIXB  AND 
OaCANIZATIONS 

"Sxc.  1882.  No  agreement  or  contraot  shall 
be  entered  Into  under  section  1816  or  secUon 
1842,  or  continued  In  force  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  secUon,  unless  the  agency,  orga- 
nlaatton,  or  carrier  agrees  to  use  Its  best  ef- 
fort to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  1881 
(a),  and  agrees — 

"(a)  to  make  (alone  or  In  oonJuncUon 
with  other  appropriate  public  or  private 
agencies)  a  continuing  study  of  the  orga- 
nlzaUon  and  methods  of  deUvery  of  health 
services  In  the  geographic  area  in  which  It 
operates,  and  of  potential  Improvement  of 
such  organization  and  methods  with  a  view 
to  the  effectuation  of  those  purpoees; 

"(b)  to  review  periodically  patterns  of 
utUlaaUon  of  the  services  paid  for  under  this 
UUe  and  the  effectiveness  of  existing  proce- 
dures for  the  control  of  unnecessary  utUlza- 
Uon,  to  develop  programs  for  the  strength- 
ening of  such  procedures,  and  to  perform 
the  funcUons  specified  In  section  1816(b)  (1) 
(B)  or  section  1842(a)(2),  as  the  case  may 
be;  and 

"(c)  to  take  such  actton  within  Its  own  au- 
tborlty,  and  to  recommend  such  action  by 
the  Secretary  authorized  by  part  E  (or  by 
section  402  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1967),  as  it  finds  calculated  to  fur- 
ther the  obJecUvee  of  section  1881(a)  and 
^yj^^»ien   the   control    of   unnecessary 

"CONT»ACT8    WTTH    COlCPRXaKNBrVK    HXALTB 
BXXTICX   BTBTXICS 

"Sxc.  1883.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authortrod 
"'  ?*"^tract  With  a  comprehensive  health 
•ervloe  lyatem  which  meets  the  condlUona 


set  forth  In  subsection  (b),  for  the  provi- 
sion, to  the  members  of  the  system,  of  all 
services  for  which  payment  may  be  made 
under  this  title.  In  Ueu  of  payment  otherwise 
prescribed  by  this  title,  he  shall  pay  to  such 
system,  at  Its  election,  either  (1)  the  reaaon- 
able  cost  of  all  such  services,  or  (2)  a  pe- 
riodically predetermined  capitation  amount 
for  each  member,  equal  to  the  estimated 
average  reasonable  cost  of  such  services  per 
member;  and  If  he  finds  (A)  that  the  aver- 
age cost  of  such  services  in  any  fiscal  year 
Is  leas  than  the  average  cost  of  services  (for 
which  payment  is  made  tinder  this  tlUe)  to 
comparable  populaUon  groups  under  com- 
parable circumstances,  and  (B)  that  services 
provided  by  the  system  have  been  of  high 
quality  and  adequate  to  the  needs  of  Its 
members,  he  may  In  addition  make  an  In- 
centive payment  to  the  system  equal  to  not 
more  than  two-thirds  of  such  difference  of 
cost  per  member.  The  amount  of  an  incen- 
tive payment  may  be  used  by  the  system  for 
any  of  its  purposes.  Including  appUcatlon  to 
the  cost  of  services  for  which  payment  Is  not 
made  under  this  title,  whether  or  not  such 
services  are  otherwise  provided  by  the  sys- 
tem. Expenditure  of  funds  received  as  an  in- 
centive payment,  for  whatever  purpose,  shall 
not  be  deemed  a  cost  of  services  under  the 
contract. 

"(b)  No  contract  shall  be  made  under  this 
secUon  with  a  comprehensive  health  service 
system  unless — 

"(1)  such  system  assures  the  provision  of 
health  services  to  all  its  members  by  a  con- 
tract or  contracts  with  the  Secretary,  or  by 
such  a  contract  and  subcontracts,  entered 
into  by  one  or  more  providers  of  services  and 
other  persons  furnishing  health  services,  or 
by  a  health  Insurance  carrier  or  nonprofit 
prepayment  plan,  or  by  a  combination  of  the 
foregoing; 

"(2)  such  system  Is  designed,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible,  to  make  all  health 
services  readily  accessible  to  persons  resid- 
ing in  a  specified  primary  service  area  and 
will  pay  for  transportaUon  where  reasonable 
accessibUlty  to  persons  In  that  area  cannot 
otherwise  be  assured; 

"(3)  all  persons,  whether  or  not  residing 
within  the  primary  service  area,  are  eligible 
to  become  members  of  such  system,  except 
that  (A)  the  number  of  members  may  be 
limited,  with  or  without  gflvlng  preference 
to  persons  living  within  the  primary  service 
area,  to  avoid  overtaxing  the  resources  of  the 
system,  and  (B)  such  restrictions  upon  en- 
rollment may  be  Imposed  as  are  approved 
by  the  Secretary  as  necessary  to  prevent  un- 
due adverse  selection;  and  the  system  is  so 
designed  and  opterated  as  to  encourage  en- 
rollment from  as  broad  as  practicable  a  range 
of  Income  and  social  groups; 

"(4)  aU  health  services  are  provided  by 
providers  or  other  persons  who  meet  the 
standards  Imposed  by  or  pursuant  to  this 
title  for  the  respective  services; 

"(6)  such  system  encourages  Increased 
health  education  of  Its  members  and  the 
development  and  use  of  preventive  health 
services,  and  provides  for  a  group  of  physi- 
cians (such  as  a  committee  of  a  medical 
school  faculty,  of  a  hospital  medical  staff, 
or  of  a  group  practice  organization),  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  for  this  purpose, 
which  group  will  consult  periodically  with 
representatives  of  the  membership,  fix  the 
professional  poUcles  of  the  system,  oversee 
the  professional  asi>ects  of  the  deUvery  of 
services,  and  review  the  utilization  of  all 
health  services,  drugs  and  supplies; 

"(6)  such  system,  to  the  extent  practicable 
and  consistent  with  good  medical  practice, 
trains  and  employs  aUled  health  personnel 
and  subprofesslonal  and  lay  persons  in  the 
rendering  of  services; 

"(7)  any  participating  extended  care  facil- 
ity under  such  system  Is  affiliated  with  a  hos- 
pital or  with  a  group  practice  or  similar 
organization,  and  the  medical  staff  of  the 


hospital  or  the  group  practice  organization 
assitmes  responslblUty  for  rendering  or  su- 
pervising professional  services  in  the  facility; 

"(8)  premiums  charged  by  such  system 
for  services  not  paid  for  under  this  title  are 
reasonable;  and 

"(9)  the  establishment  of  such  system  Is 
consistent  with  any  comprehensive  Stats 
health  plan  developed  pursuant  to  section 
314(a)  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act,  as 
amended,  and  has  been  approved  by  the  State 
planning  agency  designated  or  established 
pursuant  to  that  section,  and,  where  Kppro- 
pnate,  ts  in  accord  with  area-wide  health 
planning  carried  out  pursuant  to  section 
314(b)  of  that  Act. 

"(c)  In  administering  this  section  the 
Secretary  shaU  emphasize  consumer  and 
community  involvement  In  the  operation  of 
comprehensive  health  service  systems,  and 
shall  seek  to  insure  prompt  resp>onse  to  local 
initiative  and  maximum  fiexlblUty  in  such 
operation. 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
'comprehensive  health  service  system'  means 
a  system  of  providing  health  care  to  an 
Identified  population  in  a  primary  servlq^ 
area  and  Its  environs,  enrolled  as  members, 
on  the  basis  of  contractual  arrangements 
(which  embody  group  practice,  or  similar 
eorangements  established  by  a  medical  school, 
a  hospital  medical  staff  or  a  medical  center) 
among  participating  providers  of  services  and 
other  persons  so  as  ( 1 )  to  assure  continuity  of 
care  and  ready  referral  and  transfer  of  pa- 
tients where  medlcaUy  appropriate,  and  (2) 
to  provide  comprehensive  health  services, 
which  shaU  include  at  least  all  services  for 
which  payment  may  be  made  under  this  tlUe 
(such  services  to  be  provided,  except  as  au- 
thorized by  the  Secretary  without  deducti- 
bles, coinsurance,  or  copayment)  drugs  pre- 
scribed for  ambulatory  patients,  one  hun- 
dred days  of  extended  care  services  (which 
are  not  post-hospital  extended  care  services) 
in  any  spell  of  Ulness,  and  necessary  im- 
munizations, and  may  Include  other  health 
services  approved  by  the  Secretary  as  ap- 
propriate to  the  particular  comprehensive 
health  service  system. 

"CONTXACTS    FOB    BQUTVALXNT    HKALTH 
INStrXANCX    PBOTXCnON 

"Sec.  1884.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
contract  with  any  carrier  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 1842(f)(1))  to  provide,  to  individuals 
electing  insurance  by  such  carrier  In  Ueu  of 
other  rights  under  this  title,  health  benefits 
equivalent  to  those  for  which  payment  would 
be  made  under  this  UUe.  No  such  contract 
shall  be  made  unless  the  Secretary  is  satis - 
fled  (a)  that  the  carrier  wiU  make  such  in- 
surance available  to  all  individuals  (or  to 
all  individuals  who  reside  In  a  specified 
area),  subject  to  such  restrictions  on  enroU- 
ment  as  he  has  approved  as  necessary  to 
avoid  undue  adverse  selection,  (b)  that  the 
benefits  to  be  provided  by  the  carrier  under 
the  contract  will  furnish  health  protecUon 
which  the  Secretary  determines  (under  na- 
Uonal  standards  prescribed  by  him)  to  be 
equivalent  to,  and  at  no  greater  cost  than, 
the  protection  furnished  by  the  benefits  for 
which  payment  Is  made  under  this  title,  and 
(c)  that  premiums  for  any  health  Insurance 
to  be  sold  by  the  carrier  to  supplement  the 
benefits  provided  under  the  contract  wlU  be 
reasonable.  A  contract  under  this  section 
ShaU  require  the  carrier  to  perform  such  of 
the  functions  specified  in  section  1882  as  the 
Secretary  finds  appropriate. 

"PROVISIONS    BXLATINO    TO    OONTXACTS    FOB 
ALT^UTATIVX    HXALTH    SKXVICX    PUkNS 

"Sec.  1886.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  by  reg- 
ulation prescribe  the  manner  of  mniring  an 
elecUon  (including  the  manner  in  which  an 
elecUon  may  be  made  on  behalf  of  a  legally 
Inoompetent  IndlvMtial)  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  a  comprehensive  health  service  sys- 
tem with  which  the  Secretary  has  contracted 
imder  secUon  188S,  or  an  election  to  be  In- 
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•ur«d  by  a  carrier  with  whicb  the  a»ontaxj 
haa  contracted  under  aectlou  1884.  the  man- 
ner In  whlcb  the  election  may  be  revoked; 
and  the  frequency  with  which  election  and 
revocation  may  b«  made. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  other  provlslona  ot 
thla  title,  an  Individual  with  reaped  to  whom 
an  election  made  In  accordance  with  sub- 
section (a)  la  In  effect  shall  not,  except  In 
such  caaea  and  to  such  extent  aa  may  be 
provided  in  regulatlona,  be  entitled  to  have 
payment  made  to  him  or  on  hla  behalf  for 
services  other  than  tboae  provided,  or  to  be 
paid  for.  In  accordance  with  such  election. 

"(c)  Contracts  under  section  1883  or  sec- 
tion 1884  may  be  entered  into  by  the  Secre- 
tary without  regard  to  section  3709  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  or  any  other  provision  of 
law   requiring  competitive   bidding. 

'(d)  Bach  such  contract  shall  provide  that 
the  oomprehenalve  health  service  ayatem  or 
the  carrier,  aa  the  case  may  be,  shall — 

"(1)  eetabllsh  and  maintain  procedures 
pursuant  to  which  an  individual,  with  re- 
spect to  whom  an  election  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (a)  U  in  effect,  will  be  granted 
an  opportunity  for  a  fair  hearing  by  the  sys- 
tem or  carrier  when  any  claim  by  or  an  ac- 
count of  such  Individual  Is  denied  (In  whole 
or  In  pikrt)  or  nut  acted  upon  with  reason- 
able promptneaa; 

"(3)  will  furnish  the  Secret«ry  such  timely 
Information  and  reiK>rte  aa  he  Doay  find  nec- 
eeaary  In  performing  bis  functions  under  this 
title;  and 

"(S)  wUl  malnt4Hn  such  records  and  afford 
such  access  thereto  aa  the  Secretary  finds 
neceasary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  veri- 
fication of  such  Information  and  reporta  and 
otherwise  to  carry  out  tte  purpoaea  of  this 
title; 

and  shall  contain  such  other  terms  and  con- 
ditions (Including,  in  the  case  of  contracts 
entered  Into  pursuant  to  section  1884  or  this 
section,  provisions  relating  to  the  methods 
of  payment  to  be  used  In  paying  for  health 
services  provided  under  any  such  contract) 
not  inconsistent  <v;tb  this  section  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  find  necessary,  appropriate,  and 
practicable. 

"(e)  Each  such  contract  shaU  be  for  a 
term  of  at  least  one  year,  and  may  be  made 
automatically  renewable  from  term  to  term 
In  the  absence  of  notice  by  either  party  ot 
Intention  to  terminate  at  the  end  of  the  cur- 
rent term;  except  that  the  Secretary  may 
terminate  any  such  contract  at  any  time 
(after  such  reasonable  notice  and  opportu- 
nity for  hearing  to  the  system  or  carrier  in- 
volved as  he  may  provide  in  regulations)  U 
he  finds  that  the  system  or  carrier  has  failed 
substantially  to  carry  out  the  contract. 

"■KFLOTm-IMI'LOTXI   RKALTH   PLAN   OPTION 

"Ssc.  1886  (a)  The  Secretary  may  author- 
ise under  appropriate  regulations  promul- 
gated by  him  agreements  or  arrangementa 
with  any  employer  who.  In  agreement  with 
hla  employees  or  their  representatives,  pro- 
vides for  hla  employees  health  car«  benefits 
under  a  qualified  plan  (as  specified  In  sut)- 
awtton  (b) )  in  lieu  of  the  benefits  provided 
under  other  provlslona  of  this  title. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  • 
qualified   plan   la  a   health   benefits  plan — 

"  ( 1 )  which  Is  provided  through  or  in  con- 
junction with  an  Insxirance  carrier  or  simi- 
lar organisation  or  a  union -management 
health  or  health  and  welfare  plr<a: 

"(3)  not  less  than  75  per  centum  of  th« 
cost  of  which  Is  paid  by  the  employer  of- 
fering such  plan: 

"(8)  covers  the  employees  of  the  employer 
offering  such  plan,  and  the  dependents  of 
such  employees: 

"(4)  provldea  benefits  of  a  type  and  level 
which.  In  terms  of  actuarial  and  health  care 
considerations.  Is  superior  tc  the  health  bene- 
fits provided  under  other  provisions  of  this 
UUe: 

"(5)    Which  contains  provision  for  a  fair 


hearing  to  SAy  indlvldujal  covered  thereun- 
der who  Is  dlssatlafied  with  the  disposition  of 
any  claim  he  m*y  have  for  benefits  provided 
thereunder:  and 

"(S)  which  employs  methods  of  payment 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  the 
objectives  of  part  S. 

"(c)  Any  agreement  entered  Into  under 
this  section  with  an  employer  shall  provide 
that  the  employer  shall  supply  to  the  Secre- 
tary such  Information  and  data  as  may  be 
necessary  to  keep  the  Secretary  currently  ad- 
vised as  to  the  Identification  of  the  particu- 
lar employees  covered  by  such  plan  as  well  as 
such  other  information  and  data  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  reasonably  require  In  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  thla  title. 

"(d)  Any  agreement  entered  Into  pursuant 
to  thla  section  shall  be  for  a  term  of  at  least 
one  year,  and  may  be  made  automatically 
renewable  from  term  to  term  In  the  absence 
of  notice  by  etUier  party  of  Intention  to 
terminate  at  the  end  of  the  current  term: 
except  that  the  Secretary  may  terminate  any 
such  agreement  at  any  time  (after  such  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing 
to  the  employer  involved  as  he  may  provide 
In  regulations).  If  he  finds  that  the  em- 
ployer has  substantially  failed  to  carry  out 
the  agreemrent,  or  the  agreement  is  not 
carrying  out  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shaU  provide  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  TYeasury  such  Information  re- 
garding employees  covered  by  qualified  plans 
covered  under  agreements  under  this  sec- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
enable  the  Secretary  properly  to  adminis- 
ter the  provisions  of  chapter  21  of  the  Inter- 
nal  Revenue  Code  of  1964. 

"PA«T     E — MXTHOSS     OF     COMPCNSA-nON     FOB 

HxALTH  Sxavicxs 

"MODIFICATION    OF    MXTHOD8    OF   COMPTNSA- 
TION    FOB    HXALTB    SBSVICX8 

"Sbc.  1891.  (a)  The  Secretary,  with  the 
approval  of  the  President,  Is  authorized  In 
accordance  with  thla  section  to  modify,  ef- 
fective July  1,  1974,  the  methods  prescribed 
In  this  title  for  determining  the  amounts 
of  payments  to  providers  of  services  and 
other  persons  furnishing  services  to  Indi- 
viduals entitled  to  benefits  under  this  title. 
If  any  such  action  requires  modification  of 
the  provlslona  of  section  1813  or  section  1833 
relating  to  deductibles,  coinsurance,  and  oo- 
payment.  It  shall  contain  provisions  Impos- 
ing equivalent  requirements  as  nearly  as 
may  be. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  forthwith  under- 
t€Jte  a  comprehensive  study  of  methods  of 
determining  and  paying  compensation  to 
providers  of  services  and  other  persons  fur- 
nishing health  services,  with  a  view  to  as- 
certaining what  methods  are,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  best  calculated  to  further 
the  following  objectives: 

"(1)  to  control  the  cost  of  services  paid 
for  under  this  title,  to  reduce  costs  wherever 
possible,  and  to  assure  that  coats  will  not  In 
any  event  Increase  more  rapidly  than  average 
wage  levels; 

"(3)  to  contrcd  the  utilization  of  services 
paid  for  under  this  title,  so  that  to  the  great- 
est extent  possible  unnecessary  utilization 
will  be  eliminated; 

"(3)  to  Improve  the  organlzaUon  of  health 
services  and  the  manner  of  their  delivery,  in 
order  (A)  to  increase  their  accessibility  to 
all  lndlvld\ials  wherever  resident  in  the 
United  States.  ( B )  to  provide  contlnuoxis  and 
comprehensive  care,  and  (C)  to  emphasize 
the  maintenance  of  health  aa  well  as  the 
treatment  of  tllnees:  and 

"(4)  to  assure,  through  Improved  orga- 
nization and  matboda  of  delivery,  that  con- 
trol of  the  aggrogate  cost  of  health  services 
wUl  not  deprive  providers  of  servloes  and 
othrer  persons  furnishing  health  services  of 
fair  and  reasonable  compensation  therefor. 

"(c)  Such  study  shall  Include  (1)  alterna- 
tive methods  of  compensating  hospitals  and 
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other  providers  of  servlecs  (such  as  negoti- 
ated charges,  capitation  payments,  or  an- 
nual budgets).  (3)  alternative  methods  of 
compensaUng  professional  pracUtloners 
(such  as  fee  schedules  or  unit  value  scales 
with  or  without  proration,  capitation  pay- 
ments, or  salaries  or  per  session  allowances) 
(3)  alternative  methods  of  paying  for  drug 
and  other  supplies.  (4)  the  use  of  specific 
financial  Incentives  and  disincentives  as 
means  to  further  the  objectives  set  forth  In 
subsection  (b),  and  (6)  methods  of  com- 
pensation designed  to  encourage  assumption 
of  responsibility,  by  local  or  State  medical 
societies  or  other  professional  organizations 
or  organizations  or  providers  of  services,  for 
maintaining  and  Improving  (through  peer 
review  and  otherwise)  the  quality  and  ef- 
ficiency of  care  provided  by  their  members, 
for  the  avoidance  of  unnecessary  utilization 
and  for  the  continuing  education  of  profes- 
sional and  paramedical  personnel. 

"(d)  In  making  such  study  the  Secretary 
shall  solicit  the  widest  possible  expression 
of  views  from  interested  organizations  and 
their  members  and  from  the  public.  To  this 
end  he  shall  appoint  such  advisory  commit- 
tees, hold  such  conferences  and  hearings,  and 
publish  such  proposals,  as  he  finds  appro- 
priate to  obtain  the  views  of  providers  c( 
services  and  other  persons  furnishing  health 
services,  of  health  Insurance  carriers  of  quali- 
fied students  of  the  health  care  system,  and 
of  users  of  health  services. 

"(c)  Not  later  than  December  1,  1973,  the 
Secretary,  with  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent, shall  publish  In  the  Federal  Register 
a  proposed  regulation  prescribing  the  meth- 
ods of  payment  for  services  for  which  pay- 
ment may  be  made  under  this  title.  Such 
propo— d  regulation  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  Otle  6,  section  &&3,  United 
States  CX>de. 

"(f)  Not  later  than  March  1,  1974,  the 
Secretary,  with  the  approval  of  the  President, 
shall  Issue  and  publish  in  ihe  Federal  Reg- 
ister his  final  regulation.  Such  regulation 
shall  be  effecUve  on  and  after  July  1.  1074. 
and  shall  suspersede  all  inconsistent  pro- 
visions of  this  title. 

"(g)  The  regulations  of  the  Secretary  un- 
der this  part  with  respect  to  the  methods  of 
payment  for  services  for  wtiich  payment  may 
be  made  under  this  title  may  be  amended 
or  modified  by  the  Secretary,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President,  from  time  to  time, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 563  of  title  6.  United  States  Code. 

"STATE  AND   LOCAL   ADVISORY   COMMnTXES 

"Sac.  1892.  (a)  The  Secretary,  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  part,  shall  consult 
with  and  seek  ihe  advice  of  the  State  com- 
miittees  representative  of  consumers  and 
professional  health  personnel,  smd  such  local 
committees  of  like  character  as  be  may  deem 
appropriate. 

"(b)  If  in  any  State,  or  in  any  local  area  in 
which  he  decides  to  utilize  such  a  commit- 
tee, there  Lb  not  in  existence  an  appropriate 
State  or  local  consumer-physician  commit- 
tee, the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  encourage 
and  assist  In  the  establishment  of  such  a 
committee,  or  appoint  such  a  committee." 

PROCBOUBXS  RZQtTIBKD  OF  SBCRZTAKT  IN 
■BTABLI8RZN0  8TANOABDS 

Sac.  161.  Standards  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  with  respect  to  qualifications  of  in- 
stitutional providers  of  service  under  section 
1861(e)(8),  section  1861(f)  (3)  and  (4),  sec- 
tion 1861(g)  (3)  and  (4).  section  1861J(10), 
swjtlon  1861  (p)  (4)  (A)  (v)  and  (B)  shall 
be  promulgaLOd  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  563  of  Utle  5,  United  SUtes 
Code. 

BFFaL'llVB    DATS 

Sac.  163.  That  part  of  the  amendments 
made  by  secUon  160  which  added  new  sec- 
tions 1881  through  1886  to  title  XVTU  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  shall  take  effect  July  1, 
1973. 
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TITLE    II— HEALTH    BENEFITS    FOR    THE 
GENERAL  PUBLIC 

Ssc.  301.  (a)  The  Social  Security  Act.  as 
amended  by  the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
Act,  is  further  amended  by  addmg  after  title 
XIX  the  following  new  title: 

"TITLE  XX — HEALTH  BENEFITS  FOR  THE 
GENERAL  PUBLIC 

"PURPOSE 

"Sac.  2001.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
secure  to  every  individual  who — 
(1)  is  a  resident  of  the  United  States,  and 
(3)  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  an 
alien  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence in  the  United  States, 
coverage  for  all  the  benefits  provided  under 
parts  A  and  B  of  title  XVm  of  thU  Act. 

"KN'llTLEMKNT  TO  ISBN  EFITB 

"Sac.  2002.  (a)  Every  Individual  who — 

"(1)  is  no*;  entitled  or  deemed  to  be  en- 
titled (and  upon  the  filing  of  appropriate 
application  or  applications  could  not  become 
entitled  or  deemed  to  be  entitled)  under  sec- 
tion 236  to  hospital  insurance  benefits  under 
part  A  of  title  XVTII; 

"(3)  is  a  resident  of  the  United  States  (as 
defined  in  section  310(1) ) ; 

"(3)  is  (1)  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
or  (11)  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for 
permanent  residence;  and 

"(4)  has  filed  application  under  this  sec- 
tion in  such  manner  and  in  accordance 
with  such  other  requirements  as  may  be 
prescribed  in  regtilations  of  the  Secretary, 

shall  be  entitled  to  hospital  Insurance  bene- 
fits under  part  A  of  title  XVm  (and  con- 
sequently to  the  Ijenefits  provided  by  part 
B  thereof)  for  each  month  that  he  meets 
the  conditions  specified  in  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (3) ,  beginning  with  the  first  month 
after  June  1974  for  which  he  has  filed  ap- 
plication for  such  benefits  and  meets  the 
conditions  specified  in  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (3).  An  Individual  who  met  the 
conditions  specified  in  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (3)  for  any  month  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  entitled  to  such  benefits  for  such 
month  if  he  files  application  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  imposed  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (4)  prior  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
month  following  such  month. 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
title  or  by  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  in- 
dividuals entitled  to  hospital  insurance  bene- 
fits under  part  A  of  title  XVni  by  reason  of 
the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  receive  such 
benefits  in  like  manner  and  under  the  same 
conditions  as  obtained  in  the  case  of  In- 
dividuals who  are  entitled  to  such  benefits 
by  reason  of  the  provisions  of  section  226. 

"xaUST    FUND    ACCOUNT    FOR     PERSONS     COVERED 
UNDHB  TITLE  XX 

"Sac.  2003.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
in  the  Federal  Health  Insurance  TTiwt  FMnd 
8  special  account  to  be  known  as  the  'Special 
Account  for  Persons  Covered  Under  Title  XX' 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  'Special  Account") . 

"(b)  Notwlthetandlng  any  provision  of 
title  XVin,  all  benefits  to  which  individuals 
are  entitled  under  such  title  by  reason  of 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  and  aU  adminis- 
trative expenses  attributable  to  the  pro- 
viding of  such  benefits,  shaU  be  paid  from 
and  only  from  the  Special  Account. 

"(c)  Moneys  In  the  Federal  Health  In- 
surance Trust  Fund  which  are  not  trans- 
ferred to  the  Special  Account  shall  be  re- 
garded as  being  held  in  the  General  Account 
of  such  Fund  and  moneys  in  such  General 
Account  shall  be  available  for  the  purposes 
for  which  moneys  In  such  Fund  were  avail- 
able prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Special 
Accoimt. 

"(d)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  prior  to  each 
na<al  year,  estimate  the  total  amounts  which 
win  be  necessary — 

"(A)  to  pay  the  total  of  the  benefits  pay- 


able from  the  General  Account  for  such  fis- 
cal year,  together  with  the  administrative 
expenses  attributable  to  the  payment  of 
such  benefits,  and 

"(B)  to  pay  the  total  of  the  benefits  pay- 
able from  the  Special  Account  for  such  fiscal 
year,  together  with  the  administrative  ex- 
penses attributable  to  the  payment  of  such 
benefits. 

"(2)  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Federal 
Health  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  shall,  on  the 
basis  of  estimates  of  the  Secretary  with  re- 
spect to  any  fiscal  year,  apportion  moneys 
which  will  be  appropriated  to  the  Trust 
Fiind  for  such  year  between  the  General  Ac- 
count and  the  Special  Account:  except  that, 
if,  on  the  basis  of  estimates  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  as  to  the  total  amounts 
which  will  be  so  appropriated,  such  total 
amounts  will  be  less  than  the  aggregate  of 
the  estimates  of  the  Secretary  for  the  Gen- 
eral Account  and  for  the  Special  Account, 
there  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  General 
Account  the  full  amount  estimated  under 
paragraph  (1)  for  the  General  Account  and 
the  balance  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  Spe- 
cial Account. 

TITLE   m— FINANCINO   OF   HEALTH 
INSURANCE 

Sac.  301.  (a)(1)  Section  3121  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
definitions  for  piuposes  of  the  Federal  In- 
surance Contributions  Act)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(r)  Wage  Base  for  Purposes  of  Health 
iNStTRANCE. — ^For  puiposes  of  the  tax  imposed 
by  section  3101(b)  only,  the  term  'wages'  (as 
defined  In  subsection  (a) )  shall  have  the 
same  meaning  as  that  set  forth  in  such  sub- 
section, execpt  that  the  amount  '$7,800', 
wherever  it  appears  therein,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  '$15,000';  and,  for  purposes  of  the  tax 
Imposed  by  section  3111(b)  only,  the  term 
'wages'  (as  defined  in  subsection  (a) )  shall 
have  the  same  meaning  as  that  set  forth 
In  such  subsection,  except  that  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (1)  of  such  subsection 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  Inapplicable." 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  3122 
of  such  Code  (relating  to  Federal  service)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  3111" 
wherever  it  appears  therein  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "section  3111(a)". 

(3)  Section  3125  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
returns  In  case  of  Governmental  employees 
In  Guam.  American  Samoa,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  (In  the  second  sentence 
of  subsection  (a)  thereof)  "section  3111" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section  3111 
(a)": 

(B)  by  striking  out  (in  the  second  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (b)  thereof)  "section 
3111"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section 
3111(a)";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  (in  the  second  sentence 
of  subsection  (c)  thereof)  "section  3111'  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section  3111  (a)". 

(4)  Section  6413(c)(1)(D)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  special  refunds)    is  amended — 

(A)  by  inserting  "(11)"  immediately  after 
"(D)": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  3101"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  3101(a)"; 
and 

(C)  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  '■; 
and  (II)  during  any  calendar  yejr  after  the 
calendar  year  1970.  the  wages  received  by 
him  during  such  year  exceed  $15,000,  the 
employee  shall  be  entitled  (subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  31(b))  to  a  credit  or 
reftmd  of  any  amoimt  of  tax,  with  respect 
to  such  wages.  Imposed  by  secUon  3101(b) 
and  deducted  from  the  employee's  wages 
(whether  or  not  paid  to  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate),  which  exceeds  the  tax  with  re- 
spect to  the  first  $15,000  of  such  wages  re- 
ceived In  such  calendar  year". 


(5)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  effective  only  with  respect  to 
remuneration  paid  after  December  1971;  the 
amendments  made  by  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  shall  be  effective  only  with  respect  to 
taxes  imposed  by  chapter  21  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  service 
p>erformed  after  December  1971;  and  the 
amendments  made  by  paragraph  (4)  shall 
be  effective  only  in  the  case  of  wages  re- 
ceived during  calendar  years  after  the  cal- 
endar year  1971. 

(b)(1)  Section  1402  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  definition 
for  pvuposes  of  the  Self-Employment  Con- 
tributions Act  of  1964)  \B  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(1)  Self-Emplotment  Incomx  Base  for 
PtTRPOSES  OF  Health  Insurance. — For  pur- 
poses of  the  tax  lmp>osed  by  section  1401(b) 
only,  the  term  'self -employment  Income'  (as 
defined  In  eubeection  (b))  shall  have  the 
same  meaning  as  that  set  forth  in  such  sub- 
section, except  that  the  amount  '$7,800'  con- 
tained in  paragraph  (1)  (E)  thereof  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  '$16,000'." 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  piaragraph 
(1)  shall  be  effective  only  with  respect  to 
taxable  years  ending  after  December   1971. 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Section  3121  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  defini- 
tions for  purptosee  of  the  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act) ,  as  amended  by  section 
301(a)(1)  of  this  Act,  is  further  amended 
by  adding  after  subsection  (r)  thereof  (as 
added  by  such  section  301(a)(1))  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(8)  Employment  for  Purposes  of  Health 
Insurance. — For  purposes  of  the  tax  imposed 
by  section  3101(b)  only,  the  term  'employ- 
ment' (as  defined  In  subsection  (b) )  shall 
have  the  same  meaning  as  that  set  forth 
In  such  subsection,  except  that  the  provisions 
of  paragraphs  (8).  (6),  (6).  (7).  (8),  (9). 
(10),  and  (17)  of  such  subsection  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  inapplicable;  and,  for  purposes 
of  the  tax  imp>osod  by  section  3111(b)  only, 
the  term  'employment'  ( as  defined  in  subsec- 
tion (b) )  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as 
that  set  forth  In  such  section,  except  that 
the  provlslaiis  of  paragraphs  (3),  (6),  (6), 
(9),  (10),  and  (17)  of  such  subsection  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  Inapplicable." 

(b)(1)(A)  Section  218(e)(1)(A)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "sections  3101  and  3111  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "sections  3101(a)  and  3Ul(a)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954". 

(B)  Section  218(e)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  p>aragraph : 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
agreement  entered  Into  under  this  section 
prior  to  January  1.  1972,  no  State  shall  be 
reqtilred  to  pay  or  be  under  any  obligation 
to  pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with 
respect  to  service  covered  under  the  agree- 
ment and  performed  after  December  31,  1971, 
amounts  equivalent  to  the  taxes  which 
would  have  been  imposed  by  sections  3101 
(b)  and  3111(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  if  such  service  constituted  em- 
ployment as  defined  in  section  3121  of  such 
Code." 

(2)  Section  218(h)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and  the  Federal  Hos- 
pital Insurance  TrtLst  F\md",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (a)  (3)  of 
section  201,  subsection  (b)(1)  of  such  sec- 
tion, and  subsection  (a)  (1)  of  section  1817, 
respectively"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"subsection  (a)(3)  and  (b)(1)  of  section 
201". 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  (2)  of  this  section  shall  be  ap- 
plicable only  with  respect  to  service  per- 
formed after  December  31.  1971;  and  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection   (b)(1)(A) 
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sh»U  apply  with  respect  to  agreements  un- 
der section  318  ot  tbe  Social  Security  Act 
which  are  entered  Into  after  December  31. 
1970,  or  which  are  entered  into  prior  to  such 
date  but  whlcb  first  become  effective  on  or 
alter  January  1,  1973. 

Skc.  303.  Section  3131  of  tbe  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  aeflnltlona 
for  purposes  of  the  Federal  Insurance  Con- 
trlbutiona  Act),  as  amended  by  sections  301 
ia)(n  and  303(a)  of  this  Act.  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  after  subsection  (si 
thereof  (as  added  by  such  section  303(a)) 
Che  following  new  subsection : 

"  ( 1 1  Exclusion  Pkom  Employ  mxnt  or  Cn- 
T4IH  Skkvicks  roa  PTTSPosca  or  Hxalth  In- 
STTKANCX. — For  puTposes  of  the  taxes  Im- 
posed by  sections  3101(b)  and  3Ul(b)  only, 
the  term  'employment'  shall  not  Include  per- 
formance of  service  by  an  employee  of  an 
employer  who  has  In  effect  an  agreement 
entered  Into  between  such  employer  and  tbe 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare pursuant  to  section  1886  of  the  Social 
Secxirlty  Act  for  the  provision  of  health 
care  benefits  for  tbe  employees  of  such  em- 
ployer. If  such  employee  Ls  at  the  time  such 
service  Is  performed,  entitled  to  the  health 
care  benefits  provided  pursuant  to  such  con- 
tract." 

Skc.  304.  (a)(1)  Section  3101(b)  of  tbe 
Internal  Revenue  Oode  of  1964  (relating  to 
rate  of  tax  on  employees)  U  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraphs  (1)  through  (6)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"  ( 1 )  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  year  1973.  the  rate  shall  be  0.7  per- 
cent: 

"(3)  with  respect  to  wagea  paid  during  the 
calendar  year  1973.  the  rate  shall  be  0.9  per- 
cent: 

"(3)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  year  1974,  the  rate  shall  be  3.0 
percent: 

"(4)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during 
the  calendar  year  1976.  the  rate  shall  be  3.1 
percent:  and 

"  ( S )  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  year  1976.  or  any  calendar  year 
thereeifter.  the  rate  shall  be  3.3  percent." 

(3)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  effective  only  wltb  respect  to 
remuneration  paid  after  December  31.  1971. 

(b)(1)  Section  3111(b)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  tax  on  employers)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraphs  ( 1 )  through  ( 5 )  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"  ( 1 )  with  respect  to  wages  p«ld  during 
the  calendar  year  1973.  the  rate  shall  be  0.7 
percent; 

"(3)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  year  1973.  the  rate  shall  be  0.9  per- 
cent: 

"(3)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calenditf  year  1974,  the  rate  shall  be  3.0  per- 
cent: 

"(4)  with  re8p>ect  to  wagea  paid  d\irlng  the 
calendar  year  1975.  the  rate  shall  be  3.1  per- 
cent: and 

"(6)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  year  1975.  or  any  calendar  year 
thereafter,  the  rate  shall  be  3.3  oeroent." 

(3)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  effective  only  with  respect  to 
remuneration  paid  after  December  31.  1971. 

(c)(1)  Section  1401(b)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  rate  of  tax  on  self -employment  in- 
come) is  amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs 
(1)  through  (5)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of tbe  following: 

"  ( 1 )  m  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1971  and  before 
January  1.  1973.  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 
0.7  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-em- 
ployment Income  for  such  taxable  year: 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1973  and  before 
January  1.  1974.  tbe  tax  shall  be  equal  to  0.9 
percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self -employ- 
ment Income  for  such  taxable  year: 

"(3)   In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  be- 


ginning after  December  31.  1973  and  before 
January  1.  1975.  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to  3.0 
percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-employ- 
ment Income  for  such  taxable  year; 

"(4)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1974  and  before  Jan- 
uary 1.  1976,  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to  3  1 
percent  of  tbe  amount  of  the  self-employ- 
ment Income  for  such  taxable  year:  and 

"(5)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1975.  the  tax  shall  be 
equal  to  3.3  percent  of  the  self -employment 
inoome  for  such  taxable  yesx." 

(3)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1971. 

Sec.  306.  Section  1817  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(1)  In  addition  to  the  funds  appropriated 
for  each  fiscal  year  to  the  Federal  Health  In- 
surance Fund  pursuant  to  subsection  (a), 
there  is  authorized  to  t>e  appropriated  for 
each  fiscal  year,  beginning  with  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973.  an  amount  which 
Is  equal  to  50  per  centum  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated to  such  Fund  for  such  year  pur- 
suant to  such  subsection,  and  such  addi- 
tional amount  as  the  Secretary  estimates 
would  have  been  so  appropriated  If  he  had 
not  entered  into  any  agreements  pursuant  to 
section  1886." 

TITLE  IV— FEDERAL  AID  TO  ESTABLISH 
LOCAL  COMPREHENSIVE  HEALTH  SERV- 
ICE SYSTEMS 

FINDINCS    AND    DCCLASA-nON    OF    PtnU>OBX 

Sxc.  401.  (a)  (1)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
and  declares  that  Improving  the  provision 
and  the  delivery  of  health  care  is  of  critical 
importance  and  of  the  highest  national  prior- 
ity and  that  present  programs  of  health 
services  do  not  provide  for  continuing,  effi- 
cient and  comprehensive  health  care,  and 
lead  to  an  unnecessary  duplication  of  fa- 
cilities, equipment,  and  personnel. 

(3)  The  Congress  further  finds  and  de- 
clares that  the  establishment  of  a  system 
of  health  insurance  for  every  American  must 
not  only  increase  purchasing  power  and 
equalize  access  to  quality  health  care  but 
must  also  bring  about  significant  change  in 
the  health  care  system. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  tiUe  to  pro- 
vide financial  and  technical  assistance 
through  loans,  grants,  supplementary  financ- 
ing and  otherwise  to  health  service  Institu- 
tions and  organizations  which  will  stimulate 
and  enable  such  Institutions  and  organiza- 
tions to  plan,  develop  and  Implement  com- 
prehensive systems  for  the  delivery  and  pro- 
vision of  health  care. 

BASIC  AtTTHOalTT 

Sxc.  403.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  (hereinafter  In  this  title 
referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  is  authorized 
to  make  loans  and  grants  and  to  provide 
technical  assistance,  as  provided  by  this  Utle, 
to  enable  comprehensive  health  service  sys- 
tems (as  defined  in  section  407)  to  plan  and 
develop  comprehensive  health  care  prognuns 
in  accordance  with  the  purpose  of  this  title, 
and  to  assist  them  to  become  self-supporting. 
cuaiBn.rrr  roa  assbtamcx 

Skc.  408.  (a)  A  comprehensive  health  serv- 
ice system  (as  defined  in  section  407  of  this 
title)  is  eligible  for  assistance  under  section 
406  of  this  title  If— 

(1)  such  system  assures  the  provision  of 
health  services  to  all  Its  members  by  a  con- 
tract or  contracts  with  the  Secretary,  or  by 
such  a  contract  and  subcontracts,  entered 
Into  by  one  or  more  providers  of  services  (as 
defined  in  section  1861  (u)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act)  and  other  persons  furnishing 
health  services,  or  by  a  health  insurance  car- 
rier or  nonprofit  prepayment  plan,  or  by  a 
combination  of  the  fongolng: 

(3)  such  system  \a  daslgned,  to  tbe  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible,  to  make  all  health  serv- 


ices readily  accessible  to  persons  residing  in 
tbe  sp>eclfled  primary  service  area  and  will 
pay  for  transportation  where  reasonable  ac- 
cessibility to  {>ersons  In  that  area  cannot 
otherwise  be  assured: 

(3)  all  persons,  whether  or  not  residing 
within  the  primary  service  area,  are  eligible 
to  become  members  of  such  system,  except 
that  (A)  the  number  of  members  may  be 
limited,  with  or  without  giving  preference  to 
persons  living  within  the  primary  service 
area,  to  avoid  overtaxing  the  resoiirces  of  the 
system,  and  (B)  such  restrictions  upon  en- 
rollment may  be  imposed  as  are  approved  by 
the  Secretary  as  necessary  to  prevent  undue 
adverse  selection:  and  the  system  Is  so  de- 
signed and  operated  as  to  encourage  enroll- 
ment from  as  broad  as  practicable  a  range  of 
Income  and  social  groups: 

(4)  all  health  services  are  provided  by  pro- 
viders or  other  persons  who  meet  the  stand- 
ards Imposed  by  or  pursuant  to  title  xvm 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  the  respective 
services: 

(5)  such  system  encourages  Increased 
health  education  of  Its  members  and  the  de- 
velopment and  use  of  preventive  health  serv- 
ices, and  provides  for  a  group  of  physicians 
(such  as  a  committee  of  medical  school  fac- 
ulty, of  a  hospital  medical  staff,  or  of  a 
group  practice  organization),  approved  by 
the  Secretary  for  this  purpose,  consulting 
periodically  with  representatives  of  the  mem- 
bership, to  fix  the  professional  policies  of 
the  system,  to  oversee  the  professional  aspects 
of  the  delivery  of  services,  and  to  review  the 
utilization  of  all  health  services,  drugs  and 
supplies: 

(6)  such  system  shall,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable and  consistent  with  good  medical 
practice,  train  and  employ  allied  health  per- 
sonnel and  subprofesslonal  and  lay  persona 
In  the  rendering  of  services: 

(7)  any  participating  extended  care  facility 
Is  affiliated  with  a  hospital  or  with  a  group 
practice  or  similar  organization  and  the  med- 
ical staff  of  the  hospital  or  the  group  prac- 
tice organization  assumes  responsibility  for 
rendering  or  supervising  professional  services 
in  the  facility: 

(8)  premiums  charged  by  such  system  for 
services  not  paid  for  under  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  are  reasonable:  and 

(9)  the  establishment  of  such  system  shall 
be  consistent  with  any  comprehensive  State 
health  plan  developed  pursuant  to  section 
314(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  as 
amended,  and  shall  be  approved  by  the  State 
planning  agency  designated  or  established 
pursuant  to  that  section,  and.  where  appro- 
priate, shall  be  in  accord  with  areawlde 
health  planning  carried  out  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 314(b)  of  that  Act; 

(b)  In  administering  this  title,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  emphasize  looal  Initiative  and  con- 
sumer and  community  involvement  of  the 
planning,  development,  and  operation  of  such 
comprehensive  health  service  systems,  and 
shall  seek  to  Insure  prompt  response  to  local 
Initiative,  and  maximum  flexibility  In  the 
planning,  development,  and  operation  of  such 
systems.  Appropriate  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  shall  provide  maximum  coordi- 
nation of  other  Federal  assistance  with  the 
operation  of  this  title. 

riKANClAL  AND  TKCHKICAL  AS8ISTANCK  TOI 
PLANKING  COUPBXHXNSTVX  RKALTR  SKHVICK 
STSTKM8 

Skc.  404.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to,  and  to  contract  with,  any 
public  or  nonprofit  hospital,  or  any  medical 
school  or  other  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion, or  any  Insurance  carrier  or  nonprofit 
prepayment  plan  providing  health  coverage, 
or  any  nonprofit  community  organization, 
or  any  community  group  organized  for  this 
purpose  In  •  geographically  defined  primary 
service  area  and  representing  a  broad  range 
of  Income  and  social  groups,  or  any  combina- 
tion of  two  or  more  such  entitles,  to  pay  80 
percent  of  the  cost  of  planning  and  develop- 
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ing  a  plan  for  a  comprehensive  health  service 
system  (as  defined  In  section  407)  which  will 
meet  tbe  requirements  of  section  403.  The 
Secretary  is  also  authorized  to  undertake 
such  activities  as  he  determines  to  be  desir- 
able to  provide,  either  directly  or  by  contracts 
or  other  arrangements,  technical  assistance 
to  such  entitles  for  the  development  of  plans 
for  such  comprehensive  health  service 
systems. 

(b)  Financial  and  technical  assistance  for 
planning  such  a  system  will  be  provided 
under  this  section  only  If  the  application 
for  such  assistance  has  been  approved  by  the 
SUte  health  planning  agency  designated  or 
established  pursuant  to  section  314(a)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  as  amended. 

FINANCIAL  AND  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE 
OPERATION  or  APPROVED  COMPREHENSIVE 
HEALTH  SERVICE  STSTXMS 

Ssc.  406.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  approve  a  plan  for  a  comprehensive  health 
service  system  (as  defined  In  section  407)  If, 
after  review  of  the  plan,  he  determines  that 
such  plan  ss.tlafles  the  criteria  set  forth  In 
secUon  403. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  con- 
tract. In  accordance  with  section  403(a)  (1), 
with  a  comprehensive  health  service  system. 
If  he  has  approved  the  plan  for  such  system, 
to  pay  so  much  of  the  administrative,  oper- 
ating, and  maintenance  costs  of  such  sjrstem 
as  exceed  its  income  for  the  first  five  years  of 
operation  after  approval  under  this  section. 
Any  such  contract  sball  require  tbe  system 
to  make  all  reasonable  efforts  to  enroll  mem- 
bers, to  control  costs  and  the  utilization  of 
services,  facilities,  and  supplies,  and  other- 
wise to  maximize  its  inoome  and  minimize 
Its  costs.  If  at  any  time  the  Secretary  finds 
that  the  system  is  not  making  reasonable 
progress  toward  becoming  self-supporting, 
be  may,  after  hearing,  terminate  the  contract 
on  not  less  than  six  months'  notice. 

(c)  To  assist  a  comprehensive  health  serv- 
ice system  to  carry  out  programs  of  capital 
development  which  the  Secretary  finds  nec- 
essary for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  to  make  a  grant  to  such 
system  of  not  to  exceed  80  percent  of  the 
amount  of  non-Federal  contribution  other- 
wise required  for  the  construction  or  modern- 
ization of  hospitals  and  other  medical  facili- 
ties assisted  under  title  VI  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  as  amended:  Provided, 
That  such  project  has  b««n  approved  by  the 
State  agency  under  that  title  and  is  consist- 
ent with  the  approved  State  plan,  other  than 
the  provisions  thereof  rejecting  pn-iorlties. 

(d)  In  connection  with  any  project  of  an 
approved  comprehensive  health  service  sys- 
tem for  the  modernization,  rehabilitation,  or 
construction  of  ambulatory  care  facilities 
which  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  the  Secretsu7  Is  author- 
ized In  lieu  of  assistance  under  any  other 
Federal  program  or  under  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section,  to  make  a  grant  for  up  to  60 
percent  of  the  cost  of  such  project  and  to 
make  a  loan,  on  such  terms  as  he  shall  pre- 
scribe, except  that  the  rate  shall  not  exceed 
3  percent  p>er  annum,  for  the  remaining  cost 
of  the  project. 

(e)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  con- 
tract to  make  periodic  Interest  reduction 
payments  on  behalf  of  ajiy  group  practice  or 
other  ambulatory  care  facility,  nonprofit 
hospital  or  nursing  home  which  Is  operated 
or  to  be  operated  as  part  of  an  approved  com- 
prehensive health  service  system,  such  inter- 
est reduction  to  be  aocomplished  through 
payments  to  the  holder  of  a  mortgage  In- 
sured under  Title  XI,  or  Section  333,  or  Sec- 
tion 242,  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  Inter- 
est reduction  payments  with  respect  to  a  fa- 
cility shall  be  made  during  such  time  as  the 
facility  is  operated  as  part  of  the  approved 
comprehensive  health  service  systems.  The 
Interest  reduction  payments  shall  be  In  an 
Mnount  not  exceeding  the  difference  between 


the  monthly  payment  for  principal,  Interest, 
and  mortgage  Insunance  premium  which  the 
owner  of  the  facility  Is  obliged  to  pay  under 
the  mortgage,  and  the  monthly  payment  for 
such  purposes  which  the  owner  would  be 
obliged  to  pay  if  the  mortgage  bore  Interest 
at  the  rate  of  1  percent  per  annum. 

(f)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
sectloti  406  for  any  fiscal  year,  2  per  centum 
shall  be  available  for  grants  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  pay  100  per  centum  of  the  costs  (but 
In  no  case  to  exceed  eiOO.OOO)  of  projects.  In 
areas  de^gnated  by  the  Secretary  as  urban 
or  rural  poverty  arecks,  for  assessing  local 
needs  for  comprehensive  health  service  sys- 
tems, obtaining  local  financial  and  profes- 
sional assistance  and  support  for  local  com- 
prehensive health  service  systems,  or  for  oom- 
prehenslve  health  service  system  projects 
which,  in  his  Judgment,  are  of  national  sig- 
nificance because  they  will  assist  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged  for  compre- 
hensive health  services  systems  or  demon- 
strate new  or  particularly  effective  or  effi- 
cient methods  of  drilvery  of  health  ccire 
through  comprehensive  health  service  sys- 
tems. 

AFFBOPRIATIONS 

Sec.  406.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
I»x>pnated   for   the   purposes   of   this   title 

• for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1971,   $ for   the    fiscal    years   ending 

June  80,  1972  and  June  30,  1973,  $ for 

each  of  the  three  fiscal  years  thereafter,  and 
for  succeeding  fiscal  years  sums  sufficient 
to  carry  out  contracts  entered  Into  pursuant 
to  this  title. 

DEyiMlTlONS 

Skc.  407.  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term 
"comprehensive  service  system"  means 
a  system  providing  health  care  to  an 
Identified  popuJatlon  group  In  a  primary 
service  area  and  its  environs  enrolled  as 
members,  on  the  basis  of  contractual  ar- 
rangements (which  embody  group  practice, 
are  established  by  a  medical  school,  a  hos- 
pltaJ  medical  staff  or  a  medical  center,  or 
similar  arrangements)  among  i>artlclp>atlng 
providers  of  service  and  other  persons  or- 
ganized so  as  to — 

(1)  assure  continuity  of  care  and  the 
ready  referral  and  transfer  of  patients  where 
medically  appropriate: 

(2)  provide  comprehensive  health  services, 
which  shall  include  at  least  all  servioes  spe- 
cified m  title  xvm  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  as  amended  by  this  Act  (such  services 
to  be  provided  except  as  authorized  by  the 
Secretary,  without  deductibles,  coinsurance, 
or  oopayment),  drugs  prescribed  for  ambu- 
latory patients,  one  hundred  days  of  ex- 
tended care  services  (which  are  not  post- 
hospital  extended  care  services)  In  any  spell 
of  Illness,  and  necessary  Immunization,  and 
may  Include  other  he&lth  services  which  are 
approved  by  the  Secretary  as  apfkroprlate  to 
the  particular  comprehensive  health  service 
system. 

TITLE     V     —     FEDERALLY     CHARTERED 
HEALTH  INSURANCE  CORPORATIONS 
Sec.  601.  Title  VU  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sections : 

"Sec.  708.  In  order  to  assure  maximum 
availability  of  a  variety  of  techniques  for  the 
administration  of  benefits  and  services  un- 
der title  xvm.  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
organize  and  establish  one  or  more  national 
health  Insurance  corporations,  each  of  which 
shall  be  an  agency  of  the  United  States  under 
the  policy  guidance  of  the  Secretary,  and 
shall  have  such  organization  and  such  pow- 
ers as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  for  tbe 
effectuation  of  title  X.V1U. 

"Skc.  709.  The  Secretary  shall  be  authorized 
to  contract  with,  or  enter  Into  arrangements 
with,  the  corporation  or  corporations  orga- 
nized and  established  under  section  708  to 


the  same  extent  as  he  is  authorized  to  con- 
tract with  carriers  and  other  agencies  and 
organizations  under  part  O  of  title  XVHI 
and  to  enter  into  agreements  with  States 
under  part  F  of  such  title." 


S.  837 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT   TITLK 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Local  Comprehensive  Health  Services  Sys- 
tems Act  of  1971". 

AMENDMENTS  TO  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SKSVICZ  ACT 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Public  Health  Service  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  title: 

"TITLE  X— FEDERAL  AID  TO  ESTABLISH 
LOCAL  COMPREHENSIVE  HEALTH 
SERVICE    SYSTEMS 

"ITNDINCS  AND   DECLARATION   OF   PTTRPOSE 

"Sbc.  1001.  (a)(1)  The  Congress  hereby 
finds  and  declares  that  Improving  the  pro- 
vision and  the  delivery  of  health  care  is  of 
critical  Importance  and  of  the  highest  na- 
tional priority  and  that  present  programs 
of  health  services  do  not  provide  for  con- 
tinuing, efficient  and  comprehensive  health 
care,  and  lead  to  an  unnecessary  duplica- 
tion of  facilities,  equipment,  and  personnel. 

"(2)  The  Congress  further  finds  and  de- 
clares that  the  establishment  of  a  system 
of  health  insurance  for  every  American  must 
not  only  Increase  purchasing  power  and 
equalize  access  to  quality  health  care  but 
must  also  bring  about  significant  change  In 
the  health  care  system. 

"(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  pro- 
vide financial  and  technical  assistance 
through  loans,  grants,  supplementary  fi- 
nancing and  otherwise  to  health  service  In- 
stitutions and  organizations  which  will 
stimulate  and  enable  such  institutions  and 
organizations  to  plan,  develop,  and  imple- 
ment comprehensive  systems  for  the  delivery 
and  provision  of  health  care. 

"BASIC  AUTHORITT 

"Skc.  1002.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  (hereinafter  in  this  title 
referred  to  as  the  'Secretary')  is  authorized 
to  make  loans  and  grants  and  to  provide 
technical  assistance,  as  provided  by  this  title, 
to  enable  comprehensive  health  service  sys- 
tems (as  defined  In  section  1007)  to  plan  and 
develop  comprehensive  health  care  programs 
in  accordance  with  the  purpose  of  this  title, 
and  to  assist  them  to  become  self-supporting. 

"KLIGIBILITT    POR    ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  1003.  (a)  A  comprehensive  health 
service  system  (as  defined  in  section  1007 
of  this  title)  Is  eligible  for  assistance  under 
secUon  1005  of  this  title  if — 

"(1)  such  system  assures  the  provision  of 
health  services  to  all  its  members  by  a  con- 
tract or  contracts  with  the  Secretary,  or  by 
such  a  contract  and  subcontracts,  entered 
Into  by  one  or  more  providers  of  services  (as 
defined  in  section  1861  (u)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act)  and  other  persons  furnishing 
health  services,  or  by  a  health  Insurance 
carrier  or  nonprofit  prepayment  plan,  or 
by  a  combination  of  the  foregoing; 

"(2)  such  system  is  designed,  to  the  maxl- 
mimi  extent  feasible,  to  make  all  health  serv- 
ices readily  accessible  to  persons  residing  in 
the  specified  primary  service  area  and  will 
pay  for  transportation  where  reasonable  ac- 
cessibility to  persons  in  that  area  cannot 
otherwise  be  assured; 

"(3)  all  persons,  whether  or  not  residing 
within  the  primary  service  area,  are  eligible 
to  become  members  of  such  system,  except 
that  (A)  the  number  of  members  may  be 
limited,  with  or  without  giving  preference 
to  persons  living  within  the  primary  service 
—area,  to  avoid  overtaxing  the  resources  of  the 
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87«t«ffi.  and  (B)  siKh  r««trlctlon«  upon  en- 
roUzncnt  may  be  Unpoasd  m  are  approved  by 
the  6ecretary  %»  neceasary  to  prevent  undue 
adverse  selection:  and  the  ■ystem  la  so  de- 
signed and  operated  aa  to  encourage  enroll- 
ment from  as  broad  as  practicable  a  range 
of  Income  and  social  groups; 

"(4)  all  health  services  are  provided  by 
providers  or  other  i>er8ons  who  meet  the 
standards  imposed  by  or  pursuant  to  title 
XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  the  re- 
spective services: 

"(ft)  such  system  encourages  increaaed 
health  education  of  Its  members  and  the 
development  and  use  of  preventive  health 
services,  and  provides  for  a  group  of  phy- 
sicians (such  as  a  committee  of  medical 
aobool  faculty,  of  a  hospital  medical  staff, 
or  of  a  group  practice  organization),  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  for  this  purpoee, 
consiiltlng  periodically  with  representatives 
of  the  membership,  to  Ox  the  professional 
policies  of  the  system,  to  oversee  the 
professional  aspects  of  the  delivery  serv- 
ices, and  to  review  the  utilization  of 
all  health  services,  drugs  and  supplies; 

"(6)  suob  system  tfhmll.  to  the  extent 
practicable  and  consistent  with  good  medi- 
cal practice,  train  «md  employ  allied  health 
paraonnel  and  subprofesslonal  and  lay  per- 
sona In  the  rendering  of  services: 

"(7)  any  participating  extended  care  fa- 
cility Is  affiliated  with  a  hospital  or  with 
a  group  practice  or  similar  organization  and 
the  medical  staff  of  the  hospital  or  the 
group  practice  (a^anizatlon  assumes  re- 
sponsibility for  rendering  or  supervising 
profesatonal  services  In  the  facility: 

"(8)  premiums  cbaarged  by  such  system 
for  services  not  padd  for  under  title  XVIH 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  are  reasonable; 
and 

"(9)  the  eetabllshment  of  such  system 
shall  be  consistent  with  any  comprehensive 
State  health  plan  developed  pursuant  to 
section  314(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act,  as  amended,  and  shall  be  approfed  by 
the  State  pluming  agency  deelgnatad  or  es- 
tabUshed  pursuajit  to  that  section,  and. 
where  appropriate,  shall  be  in  accord  with 
areawlde  health  planning  carried  out  pursu- 
ant to  section  314ib)  of  that  Act; 

"(b)  In  administering  this  title,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  emphasize  local  Initiative  and 
cons\imer  and  community  involvement  of 
the  planning,  development  «md  operation  of 
such  comprehensive  health  service  systems, 
and  shall  seek  to  Inaiire  prompt  response  to 
local  Initiative,  and  maximum  flexltyllity  in 
the  planning,  development  and  operation  of 
such  systems.  Appropriate  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agancles  shall  provide  maximum 
coordination  of  other  Federal  assistance  with 
the  operation  of  this  title. 

"rtWAifCIAI.     MTD     TXCRinCAL      .tSBlaTANCX      POB 

PLAmrtNO  coMpaxHKNsrva  hkalth   bksvicz 

9TSTKMS 

•*8k:.  IWH.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to,  and  to  contract  with,  any 
public  or  nonprofit  hospital,  or  any  medical 
school  or  other  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion, or  any  insurance  carrier  or  nonprofit 
prepayment  plan  providing  health  coverage. 
or  any  nonprofit  community  organization,  or 
any  community  group  organized  for  this  pur- 
pose In  a  geographically  defined  primary 
service  area  and  representing  a  broad  range 
of  Income  and  social  groupa.  or  any  combi- 
nation of  two  or  more  such  entitles,  to  pay 
80  percent  of  the  coat  of  planning  and  de- 
veloping a  plan  for  a  comprehensive  health 
service  system  (as  defined  In  section  1007) 
which  will  meet  the  requirements  of  section 
1008.  The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to  un- 
dertake such  activities  as  he  determines  to 
he  desirable  to  provide,  either  directly  or  by 
contracts  or  other  arrangements,  technical 
assistance  to  such  entitles  for  the  develop- 
ment of  plans  for  such  comprehensive  health 
service  systems. 


"(b)  Financial  and  technical  asslstajioe 
for  planning  such  a  system  will  be  provided 
under  this  section  only  If  the  application 
for  such  assistance  has  been  approved  by  the 
State  health  planning  agency  designated  or 
established  pursuant  to  section  314(a)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  as  amended. 

"FOraNCIAI.  MTD  TKKNICAI.  ASaXVTANCX  FOS 
THX  OraaATIOM  of  APP«0VXD  COMPUHKNSrVK 
HXALTH    SZBVTCX   STffrXMS 

"S«c.  1008.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  approve  a  plan  for  a  comprehensive  health 
service  system  (as  defined  In  section  1007) 
If,  after  review  of  the  plan,  he  determines 
that  such  plan  satisfies  the  criteria  set  forth 
in  section  1009. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  la  authorized  to  con- 
tract. In  accordance  with  section  1003(a)  (1), 
with  a  comprehensive  health  service  system. 
If  he  has  approved  the  plan  for  such  system, 
to  pay  so  much  of  the  administrative,  oper- 
ating, and  maintenance  costs  of  such  sys- 
tem as  exceed  Its  Income  for  the  first  five 
years  of  operation  after  approval  under  this 
section.  Any  such  contract  shall  require  the 
system  to  make  all  reasonable  efforts  to  en- 
roll members,  to  control  coets  and  the  utili- 
zation of  services,  facilities,  and  supplies,  and 
otherwise  to  maximize  Its  Income  and  mini- 
mize Its  costs.  If  at  any  time  the  Secretary 
Onda  that  the  sjstem  la  not  making  reason- 
able progress  toward  becoming  self-support- 
ing, he  may.  after  hearing,  terminate  the 
contract  co  not  leas  than  six  months'  notice. 

"(c)  To  asalst  a  compo-ehenatve  health 
service  system  to  carry  out  pco^ama  of  capi- 
tal development  which  the  Secretary  finds 
neceesary  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
Secretary  U  authorized  to  make  a  grant  to 
such  system  of  not  to  exceed  80  p>er  centum 
of  the  amount  of  non-Federal  contribution 
otherwise  required  for  the  construction  or 
modemlaatlcci  of  hoapltals  and  other  medical 
tactlltlea  asslated  under  title  VT  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  as  amended:  Provided. 
That  such  project  has  been  approved  by  the 
State  agency  under  that  title  and  la  con- 
sistent with  the  approved  State  plan  other 
than  the  provisions  thereof  respecting  priori- 
ties. 

"(d)  In  connection  with  any  project  of  an 
approved  comprehensive  health  service  sys- 
tem for  the  modernisation,  rehabilitation, 
or  construction  of  ambulatory  care  facilities 
which  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized. In  lieu  of  assistance  under  any 
other  Federal  program  or  under  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section,  to  make  a  grant  for  up 
to  50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  project 
and  to  make  a  loan,  on  such  terms  as  he 
shall  prescribe,  except  that  the  rate  aball 
not  exceed  3  per  centum  per  annum,  for  the 
remaining  cost  of  the  project. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  con- 
tract to  make  periodic  Interest  reduction 
pavmenta  on  behalf  of  any  group  practice  or 
other  ambulatory  care  facility,  nonprofit 
hospital  or  nursing  home  which  is  operated 
or  to  be  operated  as  part  of  an  a{>proved 
comprehensive  health  service  system,  such 
Interest  reduction  to  be  accomplished 
through  payments  to  the  holder  of  a  mort- 
gage insured  under  title  XI.  or  section  233. 
or  section  242.  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 
Interest  reduction  payments  with  respect  to 
a  facility  shall  be  made  during  such  time  aa 
the  facHlty  Is  operated  as  part  of  the  ap- 
proved comprehensive  health  service  system. 
The  Interest  reduction  paynwnts  shall  be  In 
an  amount  not  exceeding  the  difference  be- 
tween the  monthly  payment  for  principal. 
Interest,  and  mortgage  insurance  premium 
which  the  owner  of  the  facility  Is  obliged 
to  pay  under  the  mortgage,  and  the  monthly 
payment  for  such  purposes  which  the  owner 
would  be  obliged  to  pay  If  the  mortgage  bore 
Interest  at  the  rate  of  1  per  centum  per 
annum. 

"(f)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant 


to  sactlon  1006  for  any  fiscal  year,  2  per 
centum  shall  be  available  for  grants  by  the 
Secretary  to  pay  100  per  centum  of  the  cosu 
(but  In  no  case  to  exceed  •100.000)  of  proj- 
ects.  In  areas  designated  by  the  Secretary  as 
urban  or  rural  poverty  areas,  for  assessing 
local  needs  for  comprehensive  health  service 
systems,  obtaining  local  financial  and  pro- 
fessional assistance  and  support  for  local 
comprehensive  health  service  systems,  or  for 
comprehensive  health  service  system  projects 
which.  In  his  Judgment,  are  of  national  stg- 
ulflcance  because  they  will  assist  in  mesilng 
the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged  for  compre- 
hensive health  services  systems  or  demon- 
strate new  or  particularly  effective  or  efficient 
methods  of  delivery  of  health  care  through 
comprehensive  health  service  systems. 

"APPaOnilATIONS 

"Sec.  1006.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1971,  and  for  each  of  the  four  fiscal  years 
thereafter,  such  sums  aa  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  pupoaea  of  this  title 

"DxriNmoNs 

"Sic.  1007,  As  used  In  this  Utle.  the  term 
'comprehensive  service  system'  means  a  sys- 
tem providing  health  care  to  an  identified 
population  group  In  a  primary  service  area 
and  Its  environs  enrolled  as  members,  on  the 
basis  of  cootractual  arrangements  (which 
embody  group  practice,  are  esUbllshed  by  a 
medical  school,  a  hospital  medical  staff  or  a 
medical  center,  or  similar  arrangements) 
among  participating  providers  of  service  and 
other  persons  organized  so  as  to — 

"(1)  assure  continuity  of  care  and  the 
ready  referral  and  transfer  of  patients  where 
medically  appropriate. 

"(2)  provide  oomprehenalve  health  serv- 
ices. Which  shall  Include  dental  services  for 
children  under  eight  years  of  age.  annual 
physical  checkups,  maintenance  prescription 
drugs,  and  at  least  all  services  specified  In 
title  XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (such 
servlcee  to  be  provided  except  ae  authorized 
by  the  Secretary,  without  deductibles,  co- 
insurance, or  oopayment).  drugs  prescribed 
for  ambulatory  patients,  one  hundred  days 
of  extended  care  services  (which  are  not 
poet-hoBpltal  extended  care  ser^-lces)  in  any 
spell  of  Ulnees.  and  necessary  Immunization, 
and  may  Include  other  health  servlcee  which 
are  approved  by  the  Secretary  as  appropriate 
to  the  particular  comprehensive  health  serv- 
ice system." 

(b)  Section  1  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  Is  amended  to  re«ul  as  follows: 

"SxcTtoN  1.  Titles  I  to  X.  Inclusive,  of  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act'." 

(c)  The  Aot  of  July  1.  1944  (58  Stat  682). 
as  amended.  Is  further  amended  by  renum- 
bering title  X  (as  In  effect  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act)  ae  title  XI.  and  by 
renumbering  sections  1001  through  1014 
(as  In  effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this 
Act),  and  references  thereto,  as  sections  1101 
through  1114.  respectively. 

The  material,  presented  by  Mr.  Javits, 
15  as  follows: 

Thz  Libeaxt  or  CoNcacss, 
Waahiriffton,  D.C..  April  13,  1970. 
To:  Hon.  Jacob  Javtts. 

From.  Education  and  Public  Welfare  Division. 
Subject :   Review  of  the  major  provisions  of 
your  proposed  National  health  Insurance 
plan. 

This  Is  In  reply  to  your  recent  request  ask- 
ing for  a  review  and  description  of  the  ma- 
States.  The  description  of  the  provisions  of 
National  health  Insurance  for  the  United 
States.  The  description  of  the  provisions  of 
the  bill,  which  la  outlined  below.  Is  intended 
only  to  summarize  the  principal  features  of 
the  legislation  and  In  no  way  Is  It  Intended 
to  constitute  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  any 
single  provision  In  the  legislation.  Because 


of  the  time  requirements  Imposed  on  us  by 
this  request,  we  are  unable  to  touch  upon 
every  aspect  of  the  proposal.  We  have,  there- 
fore, confined  this  dlsctisslon  to  capsule 
statements  summarizing  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  each  part  of  the  proposal.  In  the 
event  you  would  like  us  to  examine  the  bill 
in  greater  detail,  please  let  us  know. 

rtTBFOSE  AND  ORGANIZATION  OF  THX  LECIELATION 

The  proposed  "National  Health  Insurance 
Act  of  1970"  would  create  a  National  health 
insurance  program  for  the  United  States  by 
extending  the  benefits,  enlarging  the  scope 
of  coverage,  and  by  otherwise  revising  the 
existing  program  of  health  insurance  for  the 
aged,  commonly  known  as  medicare  (title  18 
of  the  Social  Security  Act) . 

According  to  the  findings  outlined  In  the 
draft  bill.  Congress  finds  that  the  existing 
health  care  system  In  the  Nation  cannot 
guarantee  the  right  to  quality  health  care 
for  every  citizen  regardless  of  economic 
status.  The  legislation  states  that  the  Oov- 
emment  has,  therefore,  an  obligation  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  systems  of  care 
which  would  eliminate  economic  and  orga- 
nizational barriers  to  health  care  for  every 
American,  Including  the  aged,  the  Indigent, 
the  disabled  and  the  unemployed. 

Specfilcally,  the  draft  legislation  would 
■eek  to  meet  these  objectives  by  means  of 
five  titles. 

First,  the  existing;  Title  18  program  would 
be  revised,  both  as  to  its  coverage  of  oertein 
Insured  individuals  and  to  the  benefits  pro- 
vided by  the  program.  Basic  hoeplt«il  Insur- 
ance benefits  (Part  A  of  the  existing  Title 
18  program)  would  be  available  under  t2ie 
bill  not  oiUy  to  all  older  people  but  to  the 
disabled,  widows,  and  widowers  as  well.  The 
supplementary  beneflte  program  (Part  B  of 
the  existing  Title  18  program)  would  be  pro- 
vided to  such  covered  Individuals  without 
separate  premium  oosta.  Title  I  of  the  bill 
would  also  add.  among  the  services  covered 
by  the  newly  expanded  Title  18  program,  the 
coats  of  certain  maintenance  drugs,  annual 
physical  checkups,  and  certain  dental  health 
services  for  children  under  8  years  of  age. 
Other  provisions  provide  for  limitations  on 
certain  chcirgee  tor  services,  for  administra- 
tion of  the  program  and  for  means  of  stimu- 
lating Improvements  in  the  organization  of 
health  care  In  the  United  States. 

TlUe  II  of  the  prop>oeed  legialatlon  eetab- 
llsbes  a  health  beneflte  program  for  all  i>er- 
sons  not  otherwise  p>rotected  under  the  re- 
vised title  18  program.  The  benefit  package 
provided  for  under  this  new  title  ( a  proposed 
title  20  of  the  Social  Security  Act )  Is  Identi- 
cal with  those  beneflte  provided  to  t^e  aged 
and  dlsaUed  under  the  revised  title  18  pro- 
gram. 

Title  in  of  the  proposal  provides  for  the 
financing  of  the  National  health  Instirance 
program  by  expanding  upon  the  current  pay- 
roll tax  mechanism  used  to  finance  retire- 
ment. Eurvlvors,  disability  and  hospital  In- 
surance benefits  In  the  preserkt  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  Changes  In  the  tax  rates  and 
earnings  base,  to  which  such  rates  are  ap- 
plied, are  provided  for  In  the  leglalatlon.  In 
addition  to  the  wage-related  financing  pro- 
visions authorized  by  the  bill,  however,  a 
separate  source  of  Income  for  the  procram  la 
authorized  by  reqtilrlng  the  Government  to 
meet  one -third  of  the  total  costs  of  National 
health  Insurance  out  of  general  revenue 
funds. 

Title  IV  of  the  proposal  provides  for  finan- 
cial and  technical  assistance  through  pro- 
grams of  loans,  grants  and  supplementary 
financing  to  Institiitlona  and  to  other  orga- 
nizations for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  and 
developing  Improved  oomprehenalve  sys- 
tems delivering  and  providing  health  care  to 
the  public. 

Title  V  of  the  proposed  Act  calls  for  the 
establishment  of  national  health  insurance 
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corporations  which  would  be  federally  char- 
tered and  operate  as  agencies  of  the  VS. 
under  the  g\ildance  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  Such  federal 
health  Insurance  corporations  would  operate 
under  contract  with  the  Secretary  In  a  man- 
ner similar  to  contract  agreements  entered 
Into  between  the  Secretary  and  various  pri- 
vate health  Insurance  carriers,  non-profit 
organizations,  etc. 

SELECTIONS   OF   THE   DRAFT    PROPOaAI, 

Title  I — Amendmentt  relating  to  the  present 
title  18  Health  Insurance  Program 

Title  I  of  the  proposed  legislation  contains 
seven  partB  designed  to  revise  the  scope  of 
coverage  of  the  title  18  program  to  groups  of 
persons  In  addition  to  those  now  covered  by 
law,  to  expand  the  scope  of  benefit  coverage 
provided  by  the  existing  program,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  Improved  health  care  administration. 
In  connection  with  a  National  health  instir- 
ance  program. 

Part  A 

Sec.  101 — Changes  In  Entitlement  to  Health 
Insurance:  revises  Sec.  226  of  the  present 
Social  Security  Act,  relating  to  who  is  en- 
titled to  hospital  Insurance  benefits  under 
medicare  (title  18,  Part  A),  by  Including  all 
persons  aged  65  and  older  (Including  those 
not  presently  Insured)  and  all  others  receiv- 
ing benefits  based  upon  their  disability  (in- 
cluding those  18  and  over  with  childhood 
disabilities).  In  addition,  entitlement  is 
established  for  vrtdows  aged  60  and  over 
and  for  widowers  aged  62  and  over.  The 
existing  provisions  relating  to  entitlement 
for  certain  uninsured  persons  are  repealed  by 
the  bill. 

Sec.  102 — Changes  In  the  Name  of  the  Title 
18  Program:  the  present  Health  Insurance 
Program  for  the  Aged  is  renamed  the  "Health 
Insurance  Program,"  and  the  program  de- 
scription is  changed  to  refer  to  the  disabled 
as  well  as  to  the  aged.  The  phrase  "for  the 
Aged"  is  dropped  from  the  names  of  the 
present  Hospital  and  Supplementary  Medi- 
cal Insurance  Programs. 

Sec.  103 — New  Supplementary  Medical  In- 
surance Program:  deletes  reference  of  this 
program  solely  for  the  aged  and  makes  en- 
titlement to  supplemental  benefits  solely  a 
matter  of  entitlement  to  the  Part  A,  or  hos- 
pital inauranoe  program.  Repeals  certain 
provisions  of  the  present  supplementary  pro- 
gram and  transfers  to  a  Federal  Health  In- 
surance Fund  the  aaseta  and  llablUtlee  of  the 
Supplementary  Medical  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  now  used  to  finance  current  Part  B 
benefits.  Eliminates  references  In  the  present 
medicaid  law  (title  19)  to  the  present  Part 
B,  or  supplementary  program. 

Sec.  104 — Coordination  with  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act:  Coordinates  provisions  of 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  with  the  ex- 
panded title  18  program  and  Includes  the 
disabled  railroad  retirement  employees 
among  those  entitled  to  health  Insurance 
benefits.  In  a  manner  similar  to  those  dis- 
abled covered  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Sec.  105 — Effective  Date:  the  effective  date 
of  the  Part  A  provisions  would  be  July  1,  1972. 

Part  B 
Sec.  110 — Coverage  of  Drugs  under  the  New 
Health  Insurance  Program:  expands  the 
benefit  coverage  under  the  new  title  18  pro- 
gram to  Include  protection  against  the  costs 
of  certain  maintenance  drugs  appropriate  to 
the  treatment  of  certain  long-term  condi- 
tions. Provides  for  the  cost-sharing  by  bene- 
ficlEU-lea  for  such  maintenance  drugs  available 
on  an  outpatient  basis.  Establishes  the  condi- 
tions for  which  drugs  are  to  be  Included,  how 
drug  costs  are  to  be  paid,  and  other  stand- 
ards for  administering  and  supervising  a  drug 
bereflt  under  the  program.  The  lnclu.slon  of  a 
maintenance  drug  benefit  would  be  effective 
with  respect  to  drugs  dispensed  after  June  30, 
1974. 
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Sec.  120 — Coverage  of  Physical  Examina- 
tion: adds  a  new  benefit  to  the  revised  title 
18  program  by  covering  the  costs  of  physical 
checkups  to  Include  eye  examinations,  ear 
examinations,  and  such  other  diagnostic 
tests  or  examinations  which  would  be  likely 
to  reveal  defects,  diseases  or  conditions  sus- 
ceptible to  effective  treatment  and  control. 
Checkup  services  would  also  Include  the  costs 
of  physicians'  service  appropriate  for  the  In- 
terpretation, evaluation  or  analysis  of  these 
tests.  The  deductible  provision,  now  i^ipll- 
cable  to  the  Part  B  program,  would  not  apply 
in  the  case  of  expenses  Incurred  for  checkups, 
except  that  limits  are  placed  upon  the  maxi- 
mum charges  which  would  constitute  In- 
curred charges  for  checkups.  These  additional 
benefits  would  become  available  after  June 
30.  1975. 

Part  D 

Sec.  130 — Dental  Services  for  ChUdren: 
amends  the  new  health  Insurance  program 
to  provide  for  routine  dental  care  for  chil- 
dren under  8  years  of  age.  As  In  the  case  of 
physical  checkups,  the  deductible  provisions 
of  the  present  Part  B  program  would  not  ap- 
ply. These  benefits  would  become  available 
after    June    30,    1975. 

Part  E 

Sec.  140 — Limitations  on  Certain  Charges 
for  Services:  amends  effective  January  I,  1972 
the  current  "reasonable  charges"  section  of 
the  present  Part  B  program  and  substitutes 
the  phrase  "appropriate  and  reaaonable 
charges." 

Sec.  141 — Physicians'  QualiflcatUms:  Re- 
vises under  Title  18  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
the  definition  of  the  term  "physician"  by 
imposing  certain  qualifications  for  physicians 
providing  services  under  the  health  Insur- 
ance program.  Such  qualifications  would  be 
related  to  standards  for  1)  continuous  pro- 
fessional education  2)  national  minimum 
licensure  requirements  3)  performance  of 
various  specialty  services.  Any  physician  or 
specialist  falling  to  meet  such  standards 
would  not  be  recognized  as  a  "physician"  for 
ptirposes  of  the  program,  although  the  Sec- 
retary of  HEW  would  be  required  to  notify 
the  physician  of  any  deficiency  and  allow  for 
a  "reasonable  opportunity"  to  correct  It. 

PartF 
Sec.  160 — Agreements  with  States  for  Ad- 
ministration: amends  Title  18  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  allow  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
to  arrange  for  State  administration  of  the 
health  insurance  programs  established  pur- 
suant to  Title  18  of  the  Act.  Reimbursement 
to  the  States  for  coets  of  carrsring  out  such 
agreements  would  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  HEW. 

PartG 

Sec.  160 — l7nprovem.ent  in  the  Organization 
of  Health  Care:  amends  Title  18  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  (the  revised  medicare  pro- 
gram) by  adding  a  new  "Part  D"  to  the  pro- 
gram. The  purpose  of  this  part  Is  to  en- 
courage the  rational  organization  of  health 
care  services  and  facilities  so  as  to  provide 
greater  continuity  and  comprehensiveness 
of  care  of  the  Individual,  to  provide  greater 
consumer  education  and  participation,  and 
to  emphasize  preventive,  diagnostic,  and  early 
therapeutic  services,  to  control  the  costs  of 
services  paid  for  under  the  title  and  to  stim- 
ulate diversity  and  Innovation  In  the  provi- 
sion of  health  Insurance  protection. 

Part  D  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
develop,  by  means  of  contracts  and  by  other 
methods,  the  growth  of  "comprehensive 
health  service  systems."  Such  systems  would 
agree  to  provide  the  basic  benefits  provided 
for  in  the  revised  health  insurance  program 
and  also  agree  to  carry  out  appropriate  uti- 
lization and  coat  control  resixinslbllltles  in 
connection  with  the  provision  of  benefits. 
Such  systems  would  have  to  be  consistent 
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wltb  comprehensive  healUi  plans  developed 
by  each  State.  The  Secretary  would  be  au- 
tborlxed  to  use  various  meajos  of  reimburse- 
ment (other  than  a  reasonable  cost  system) 
to  p«y  for  benefits  provided  by  comprehen- 
sive health  service  systems,  and  could  de- 
velop special  Incentive  provisions  for  tbeae 
systems  if  thetr  costs  were  generally  less  than 
costs  otherwise  experienced  by  the  health 
Insurance  program  A  special  employer- 
employee  health  plan  option  Is  authorised 
where  employers  provide  for  their  employees' 
besltb  care  benefits  under  a  qualified  plan 
In  lieu  of  benefits  otherwise  provided  by  the 
new  program  The  effective  date  for  the  new 
Part  O  program  would  b«  July  1.  1973. 

Title  II — Amendments  relating  to  fisalth 
benefits  for  the  general  pubUc 

Title  II  of  tbe  proposed  leglaUUon  would 
add  a  new  tlUe  20  to  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  provide  for  the  entitlement  to  benefits 
of  th«  revised  title  18  program  for  all  per- 
sons not  otherwUe  so  entitled  by  reasons  of 
other  provisions  in  the  law.  The  new  title  20 
is  composed  of  two  sections: 

Sec.  3001 — Entitlement  to  Benefits  for  ttve 
Uninsured:  provides  that  any  person,  who  U 
a  realdent  and  a  citizen  ( or  an  alien  lawfully 
admitted  for  permanent  rasldsnce) ,  not 
otherwise  entitled  to  the  revised  Utle  18 
program  (by  reason  of  Sec  226  of  the  Act) 
would  be  entitled  to  the  same  benefits  of 
that  program  on  Jvdj  1.  1074.  Special  provi- 
sions would  govern  the  manner  and  period 
during  which  such  entlUement  would  be 
established. 

Sec.  2002 — Trust  Fund  Account  for  the 
Vninaured  creates  within  the  new  Federal 
Health  Insurance  Trust  Fund  a  special  ac- 
count known  as  the  •Special  Account  for  the 
Uninsured."  Benefits  provided  for  the  persons 
entitled  under  title  20  would  be  paid  from, 
and  only  from,  thu  Special  Account.  This 
section  also  specifies  the  manner  In  which 
funds  are  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Special 
Account  within  the  Health  Insurance  Trust 
Fund. 

Title  ttl — FincinHng  of  health  insurartce 

Title  m  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is  di- 
vided Into  five  parts  which  Identify  and  ex- 
plain the  taxing  mechanism  devised  to  pro- 
vide the  financial  resources  with  whicb  the 
national  health  Insurance  program  will  oper- 
ate. The  new  title  Includes  amendments  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  relating  to  pay- 
roll deductions  for  the  purpoeee  of  health 
lnsur.ince: 

Sec.  301 — Wage  and  Income  Bases  for  Pur- 
poses of  Health  Insurance:  amends  those 
sections  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  definitions  for  the  purposes 
of  Federal  Insurance  Contributions)  by  add- 
ing new  subsections  setting  forth  definitions 
of  wage  and  self-employment  Income  bases 
for  purposes  of  health  Insurance.  The  wage 
and  Income  bases  on  which  taxes  are  im- 
posed In  connection  with  the  financing  of 
health  Insurance  benefits  provided  under 
the  proposed  Act  would  be  set  at  116.000 
rather  than  $7,800  per  annum,  with  respect 
to  the  tax  paid  by  employees  or  the  self-em- 
ployed. No  ceilings  are  placed  on  the  wages 
with  respect  to  taxes  paid  by  the  employer. 
The  bin  Indicates  that  the  effective  date  of 
the  tax  change  and  wage  base  would  begin 
with  taxable  years  ending  after  December 
1970. 

Sec.  303— De/fnttlon  of  tK»  Term  "Em- 
ployment" for  the  Purposes  of  Health  In- 
surance: amends  Internal  Revenue  Code  so 
as  to  Include  only  within  the  framework  of 
the  revised  taxing  mechanism,  certain  addi- 
tional categories  of  employees  and  employers 
formerly  excluded  from  taxing  provisions 
used  to  finance  benefits  under  Title  18  So- 
cial Security  Act.  Additional  categories  of 
employees  to  be  Included  for  taxing  purposes 
are:  Individuals  engaged  In  family  employ- 
ment: federal,  state,  and  local  government 
employees:  ministers:  railroad  employees,  in- 
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dlvMuals  In  smploy  of  tax-exempt  organi- 
sations: Individuals  in  employ  of  registered 
subversive  organizations.  Employers  of  these 
Individuals  In  above-mentioned  categories 
woxild  also  be  Included  In  the  taxing  mecb- 
anism  for  health  insurance  with  the  excep- 
tion of  employers  falling  into  the  categories 
of  state  and  local  governmenu  and  churches 
and  religious  orders.  KSectlve  date  of  this 
section  will  be  13/70. 

Sec.  303 — Exemption  of  Certain  Employ- 
ment for  Health  Insurance  Taxing  Purposes: 
provides  that  employment  which  Includes 
the  performance  of  aervlos  by  an  employee 
for  an  employer,  who  has  in  effect  a  contract 
with  the  Ooverxunent  relating  to  a  comprs- 
henalve  health  service  system,  is  excluded  for 
purposss  of  hsalth  insurance  taxation. 

Sec.  304~Hate  of  Tax  for  Health  Insur- 
ance Purpose  on  Employees.  Employers,  and 
Self -Employed  Individuals  amends  Internal 
Revenue  Code  by  establishing  new  tax  rate 
schedules  for  health  Insurance  purposes  ap- 
plicable equally  to  employers,  employees,  and 
self-employed  Individuals  as  foUowe: 

|U 
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Sec.  304 — Appropriations  to  Federal  Health 
Insurance  Fund  provides  that  In  addiUon 
to  funds  appropriated  to  Federal  Health  In- 
8\irance  Fund  through  taxing  mechanism 
described  above,  there  shall  also  be  appro- 
priated from  general  revenues  an  amount 
equal  to  60%  of  the  amount  deposited  in 
the  Health  Insurance  Fund  collected  by 
means  of  the  payroll  tax  mechanUm  and 
any  additional  amounts  that  would  have 
been  appropriated  if  no  agreements  had  been 
authorized  for  employer-employee  health 
plan  options  ( as  provided  for  In  Part  C  Title 
I  of  this  btU) 

Title  lv~Federal  aid  to  establUh  local 
comprehensive  health  service  systems 

Title  rv  Is  composed  of  seven  sections 
which  emphasise  the  need  for  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  present  health  care  system  and 
provuions  of  Federal  financial  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  affect  the  desired 
changes : 

Sec.  401— findings  and  Declaration  of 
Purpose:  In  keeping  with  Its  findings  that 
present  programs  of  health  services  fall  to 
provide  for  continuous,  efllclent.  and  com- 
prehensive health  care.  Congress  declares 
that  a  system  of  naUonal  health  Insurance 
must  be  established  In  a  way  that  will  in- 
crease purchasing  power,  equalize  access  to 
quality  care,  and  affect  a  change  In  the 
health  care  system.  Declares  that  the  pur- 
pose of  this  title  Is  the  provision  of  flnan- 
cl»l  and  technical  assistance  through  the 
awarding  of  grants  and  loans  to  health  serv- 
ice institutions  and  organizations  In  order 
to  stimulate  the  planning,  development,  and 
Implemenutlon  of  comprehensive  health 
service  systems. 

Sec.  403— Basic  Authority:  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  make  such  loans.  granU.  etc.  as  are  pro- 
vided for  under  this  title. 

Sec.  403 — Systems  Eligible  for  Financial 
and  Technical  Assistance:  establishes  the 
criteria  for  systems  wishing  to  receive  finan- 
cial and  technical  assistance  from  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  purposes  of  developing  com- 
prehensive health  service  systems.  Such 
systems  must,  among  other  things,  enter 
Into  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
vide or  arrange  to  provide  services  author- 
ized by  medicare.  In  addition  to  certain  re- 


qulremenu  concerning  enrollment  of  bene- 
ficiaries In  such  systems,  comprehensive 
health  service  systems  must  develop  pre- 
ventive health  care  programs,  train  and 
employ  allied  health  personnel,  and  be  orga- 
nized In  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
State's  overall  comprehensive  health  care 
plan. 

Sec  404 — Financial  and  Technical  Assist- 
ance for  PlanrUng  Comprehensive  Health 
Service  Systems:  authorizes  Sec  of  HEW  to 
make  grants  to  public  or  non-profit  hospitals 
medical  schools,  any  Insurance  carriers  or 
non-profit  prepayment  plans,  etc  to  pay  80% 
of  the  coat  of  planning  and  development  of 
comprehensive  health  service  systems  Appli- 
cations for  assistance  under  this  tlUe  must 
be  approved  by  a  State  health  planning 
agency.  ^ 

Sec.  *06— Financial  and  Technical  Assist- 
ance for  Operation  of  Approved  Comprehen- 
sive Health  Service  Systems:  authorizes  Sec- 
retary to  contract  with  approved  compre- 
hensive health  service  system  to  pay  so  much 
of  administrative,  operating,  and  mainte- 
nance costs  of  such  system  as  exceed  Its  in- 
come for  the  first  five  years  after  approval 
The  contract  shall  require  the  system  to 
make  efforts  to  enroll  members,  control  costs 
and  utilization  of  services,  and  otherwise 
maximize  Income  and  minimize  coste.  Secre- 
tary may  see  fit  to  terminate  contract  after 
giving  a  months  notice  Secretary  is  author- 
ised to  make  grants  to  system  for  programs 
of  capital  development  In  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  80%  of  non -Federal  contributions 
otherwise  required  for  construction  and  mod- 
ernization of  hospital,  etc  ,  under  Title  fl  of 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  The  awarding  of 
such  a  grant  depends  upon  approval  of  the 
proposed  project  by  the  responsible  State 
health  planning  agency. 

Sec.  406 — Appropriations:  authorizes  ap- 
propriations to  carry  out  contracts  pursuant 
to  Title  rv. 

Sec  407— De/lnition*  the  term  "compre- 
hensive health  service  systems"  is  Intended 
to  Identify  a  systems  providing  health  care 
to  an  Identified  population  group  In  a  pri- 
mary searvlce  area  on  basis  of  contractual 
arrangements  which  embody  group  practice, 
are  established  by  a  medical  school,  a  hoe- 
pltal  medical  staff  or  medical  center  or  sim- 
ilar arrangements  among  the  participating 
providers  of  services.  Describee  comprehen- 
sive health  eervloe  systems  as  those  which 
provide  at  least  all  services  soeclfied  In  Title 
18  Social  Security  Acta  as  amended  by  this 
Act. 

rifle  V — Federally  chartered  health  insur- 
ance corporations 

Title  V  of  the  proposed  Act  Is  composed  of 
one  section  which  amends  the  Social  Security 
Act  by  adding  new  sections  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  to  establish  various  na- 
tional health  Insurance  corporations  which 
will  operate  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Secretary. 

Sec.  601 — National  Health  Insurance  Cor- 
porations: Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  establish 
and  contract  with  one  or  more  Federally 
chartered  health  insurance  corporations  for 
provision  of  health  benefits  under  Title  18 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Health  Insurance 
corporations  so  organized  will  act  cui  agents 
of  the  U.S.  Government  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Secretary  of  HEW. 

LxvKL  or  BsMDTrs:  National  Hxalth  Insvr- 
ANcx  Act  of  1971 

The  benefits  provided  to  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States  under  my  national  health  In- 
surance bin — subject  to  existing  coinsurance 
and  deductibles — shall  consist  of  no  less  than 
the  following  (effective  fof  over  66  and  dis- 
abled. July  1.  1973:  for  general  public,  ef- 
fective July  1,  1974): 

1.  Up  to  90  days — with  a  lifetime  reserve  of 
60  additional  hospital  days — of  bed  patient 
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care  in  any  participating  general  care,  tuber- 
ouloels  or  psychiatric  hospital.  When  a  bed 
patient  In  a  hospital,  some  of  the  services 
paid  for  Include: 

Bed  in  semlprlvate  room  (3-4  beds  In  a 
nxxn)  and  all  meals.  Including  special  diets: 

OperaUng  room  charges: 

Regular  nursing  services  (Including  Inten- 
■tve  care  nursing): 

Drugs  furnished  by  the  hospital; 

Laboratory  tests; 

X-ray  and  other  radiology  servicer. 

Medical  supplies  such  as  splints  and  casts: 

Use  of  appliances  and  equipment  furnished 
by  the  hospital  such  as  wheelchairs,  crutches, 
braces,  etc.:  and 

Medloal  social  services. 

3.  When  the  patient  no  longer  needs  the 
intensive  care  which  hospitals  provide,  but 
(till  needs  full-time  skilled  nursing  care,  he 
msy  be  transferred — for  up  to  100  days — to  an 
extended  care  facility — a  specially  qualified 
facility,  staffed  and  equipped  to  furnish  full- 
time  skilled  nursing  care  and  related  health 
services,  which  Include: 

Bed  In  a  semlprlvate  room  (2-4  beds  In  a 
room)  and  all  meals.  Including  special  diets: 

Regular  nursing  services; 

Drugs  furnished  by  the  extended  care  facil- 
ity: 

Physical,  occupational,  and  speech  therapy: 

Medical  supplies  such  as  splints  and  casts: 

Use  of  appllancee  and  equipment  furnished 
by  the  facility  such  as  wheelchairs,  cructhes, 
braces,  etc.,  and 

Medical  social  services. 

3.  After  a  stay  In  a  hospital  (or  In  .an  ex- 
tended care  facility  after  a  hos[rital  stay)  If 
the  physician  detwmlnes  continued  oare  can 
be  best  given  at  home  through  a  home  health 
agency,  the  Individual  will  be  covered  for  as 
many  as  100  home  health  vl^ts  for  further 
treatment  of  the  condition  for  which  he  re- 
ceived services  as  a  bedpatlent  in  hospital  or 
extended  care  facility.  The  home  health  serv- 
ices Include: 

Part  time  nursing  care; 
Physical,  occupational,  or  speech  therapy; 
Part-time  services  of  home  health  aides; 
Medical  social  services; 
Medical  supplies  furnished  by  the  agency: 
and 
Use  of  medical  appliances. 

4.  Doctors'  services  no  matter  where  he 
treats  the  patient — ^In  a  ho^ltal,  his  office, 
an  extended  care  facility,  home,  a  group 
practice  or  other  clinic — and  Included  are: 

Medical  and  surgical  services  by  a  doctor 
of  medldne  or  osteopathy; 

Certain  medical  and  siirgical  services  by  a 
doctor  of  dental  medicine  or  a  doctor  of 
dental  surgery; 

Services  by  podiatrists  which  they  ore 
legally  authorized  to  perform  by  the  State 
in  which  they  practice:  and 

Other  services  which  are  ordinarily  fur- 
nished In  the  doctor's  olBc©  and  Included  In 
his  bin,  such  as;  Diagnostic  testa  and  pro- 
cedures. Medical  supplies.  Services  of  his  of- 
fice nurse.  Drugs  and  blologicaJs  which  can- 
not be  self-administered. 

6.  Ambulance  services  to  a  hospital  when — 

(a)  ambulance  services  are  medically  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  health  of  the  patient. 

(b)  transportation  by  other  means  could 
endanger  the  patient's  health,  and 

(c)  the  patient  Is  taken  to  the  nearest 
hospital  that  Is  equipped  to  take  care  of  him 
(or  to  one  In  the  same  locality) . 

6.  Outpatient  hospital  benefits  which  In- 
clude: 

Labc»atory  services  such  as  blood  tests  and 
electrocardiograms: 
X-ray  and  other  radiology  services; 
Emergency  room  services:  and 
Medical  supplies  such  as  splints  and  casts. 

7.  In  addition  to  "3"  above,  home  health 
benefits— up  to  100  home  health  vlslU  each 
calendar  year— even  If  the  Individual  was 
not  first  hospltaUzed.  If  confined  to  home, 
a  doctor  determines  home  health  care  needed 


and  periodically  reviews  the  home  health 
oare  plan.  It  would  Include: 

Part-time  nursing  care: 

Physical,  occupational,  or  speech  therapy; 

Part-time  services  o(  home  health  aides; 

Medical  social  services; 

Medical  supplies  f\imisbed  by  the  agency; 
and 

Use  of  medical  appliances. 

8.  Other  medical  services  and  Buj^lies  for 
the  treatment  of  llinees  or  injury — ^furnished 
by  a  doctor  as  part  ol  his  treatment,  <x  by 
the  outpatient  department  at  a  hospital,  or 
a  medical  cUnlc  In  connection  with  treat- 
ment. Includes; 

Diagnostic  tests  such  as  X-rays  and  labora- 
tory tests; 

Radiation  therapy; 

Portable  diagnostic  X-ray  services  fur- 
nished In  your  home  under  a  doctor's  super- 
vision. 

Surgical  dressings,  splints,  casts,  and  sim- 
ilar devices; 

Rental  or  pvirchase  of  durable  medical 
equipment  prescribed  by  a  doctor  to  be  used 
at  home;  for  example,  a  wheelchair,  hospital 
bed,  or  oxygen  equipment,  and 

Devices  (other  than  dental)  to  replace  all 
or  part  of  an  internal  body  organ.  This  in- 
cludes corrective  lenses  after  a  cataract  oper- 
ation. 

9.  Payment  f<»'  maintenance  drugs,  a  drug 
used  for  treatment  extending  over  a  period 
of  90  days  or  more  and  the  withdrawal  of 
which  would  be  seriously  harmful  to  the 
individual's  health.  The  copayment  shaU 
be  $1  untU  January  1974  and  thereafter,  an 
amount  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  the  formula  set  up  In  the  bUl, 
effective  July  1,  1974. 

10.  Payment  of  up  to  |75  for  annual  physi- 
cal checkups,  which  include  eye  examina- 
tions for  the  purposes  of  prescribing,  fitting, 
or  changing  eyeglasses;  ear  examinations 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  need  tor 
hearing  aids;  and  such  diagnostic  X-ray,  lab- 
oratory  and  other  tests  as  are  likely  to  reveal 
defects,  diseases  or  conditions  susceptible  to 
effective  treatment  or  control;  including 
physician's  services  appropriate  for  inter- 
pretation, evaluation  and  aruilysls  of  such 
tests,  for  all  over  and  under  65,  effective 
July  1975. 

11.  DentaJ  services  for  children  under  8 
years  of  age,  including  oral  examinations 
and  diagnosis,  oral  prophylaxis,  fllUngs  and 
removal  of  teeth,  effective  July  1,  1975. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  Senators,  I  am  the  rank- 
ing Republican  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  which 
handles  health  measures  other  than 
those  related  to  financing  health  care, 
which  would  go  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  I  shall  do  my  utmost  to  bring 
about  the  earliest  possible  hearings  on 
the  bills  I  have  introduced  and  other  bills 
which  may  be  referred  to  our  committee, 
in  the  deep  conviction  that  1971  will  be 
the  year  in  which  Congress  will  enact, 
and  the  President  will  make  into  law, 
a  national  health  system  at  long  last 
assuring  every  American  of  an  equal  op- 
portunity for  decent  health  care. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Byrd)  for  affording  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator is  welcome. 


tor  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schwkikkr) 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft) 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition 
and  Human  Needs. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Senate 
Resolution  281,  90th  Congress,  as  amend- 
ed and  supplemented,  appoints  the  Sena- 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXII  OF  THE 
STANDINO  RULES  OF  THE  SENATE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution  (S. 
Res.  9)  amending  rule  Xxn  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  with  re- 
spect to  the  limitation  of  debate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  time  between  12  noon 
and  1  pjn..  will  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  between  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  or  their  designees. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
jrield  control  of  the  time  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chttrch)  . 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Pearson)  ,  the  cosponsor  of  this  res- 
olution, such  time  as  he  may  require. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Kansas  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
most  hopeful  that  the  Senate  today  will 
act  pursuant  to  rule  XXn  on  this  cloture 
motion  filed,  and  filed  reserving  all  con- 
stitutional rights  that  may  be  the  prop- 
erty of  those  who  seek  to  modify  rule 
XXII  under  Resolution  9. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  deceive 
myself  that  this  is  a  possibility  today.  It 
is  only  one  hurdle  along  a  course  that 
needs  to  be  run.  I  would  hope,  in  this 
Congress,  at  this  time,  that  we  would 
finally  see  some  modification  and  some 
solution  to  this  problem.  For  it  is,  I  sub- 
mit, Mr.  President,  a  reasonable  and 
practical  modification  of  rule  XXIT  that 
seeks  some  balance  in  protecting  the 
rights  of  the  minorities  within  this 
Chamber  while  at  the  same  time  per- 
mitting the  majority  to  govern. 

It  is,  Mr.  President,  I  submit,  a  bal- 
ance between  the  right  of  free  and  com- 
plete debate  and  the  right  finally  to  vote 
at  some  time. 

This  resolution  is  offered,  Mr.  Piesi- 
dent,  when  the  winds  of  change  are  high. 
I  think  it  fair  £md  proper  to  say  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  and 
myself  have  not  and  do  not  favor  ma- 
jority cloture.  It  is  not  that  balance,  we 
think,  that  is  necessary  to  proceed  with 
orderly  consideration  of  business,  and, 
moreover,  it  is  our  persuasion,  I  think, 
that  to  deny  this  change  now  will  in- 
crease the  forces  of  modification  imtil 
the  Senate,  in  some  years  in  the  imme- 
diate future,  will  be  face  to  face  with  the 
prospect  of  majority  cloture. 

I  think  the  Senate  can  and  should  rec- 
ognize the  riptides  of  change,  the  ac- 
celeration of  events  and  the  magnifica- 
tion of  our  problems,  all  of  which  are 
sweeping  upon  this  Congress,  not  in  se- 
quence or  in  turn  but  at  the  same  time; 
smd  to  have  some  sensitivity  for  the 
attitudes  of  the  people  of  this  coimtry 
today,  who  have  lost  some  confidence  in 
their  institutions  and  who  are  asking 
questions  about  whether  we  are  capa- 
ble, within  the  Congress  and  within  the 
Senate  in  particular,  effectively  to  meet 
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the  needs  and  the  Issues  caused  by  the 

great  growth  which  has  taken  place  In 
this  country  not  only  In  people  but  also 
In  technology. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  very  much  pleased 
that  President  Nixon  has  made  some  ex- 
pression (Ml  this  Issue  and  has  done  so 
within  proper  limits  Indicating  not  only 
confirmation  of  hla  prior  ruling  in  an 
advisory  opnion  but  also  properly  recog- 
nizing the  division  between  the  execu- 
tive and  the  legislative  bodies,  to  make 
some  expression  as  to  the  need  for  change 
In  changing  times. 

With  that.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RicoRD  an  article  dated  February  12 
1971.  published  in  the  Washington  Post 
entitled  "Nixon  Backs  Filibuster  Re- 
form Move';  and  also  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Washinrton  Post  of  this 
date,  entiUed  "A  Chance  To  Vote  in  the 
Senate." 

There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Nnow  Backs  FaraxraTw  Rpitobm   Movs 
(By  Carroll  Kllp»trlck) 

Kkt  BrscAYN*.  FLA..  Feb.  12.— President 
Nixon  gave  enoourmgement  today  to  Senate 
backers  of  a  change  in  the  flUbuster  rule  and 
took  a  stand  bound  to  antagonize  many  of 
Ms  Southern  and  Midwestern  supporters 

Speaking  through  his  press  secretary  the 
President  made  It  clear  that  he  would"  Uke 
to  see  a  reform  of  Senate  rules  so  that  busi- 
ness may  be  conducted  "more  promptly  and 
expedJUously."  '^    ^ 

Last  year  Uie  Senate  effectively  blocked 
attempts  to  enact  the  Nixon  proposals  for 
Social  Security  and  trade  legislation  as  well 
as  his  Family  Assistance  Plan  by  the  use  of 
the  filibuster:  It  delayed  for  some  weeks  in 
the  same  way  a  vote  in  19«9  on  hla  proposal 
for  the  antlbalUstlc  missile. 

Barllar,  when  asked  about  the  President's 
position  regarding  the  current  attempt  to 
amend  the  Senates  Rule  22.  which  requires 
a  two-thirds  vote  to  end  cloture.  White 
House  spokesmen  had  said  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  not  interfere  with  the  Senates 
right  to  make  Its  rules. 

But  today  they  broke  with  tradition  In  a 
move  carefully  designed  to  strengthen  the 
nand  of  those  who  want  to  make  it  easier  to 
Umlt  filibusters. 

Senate  Republican  leaders  are  understood 
to  have  urged  the  President  to  make  his 
statement  in  an  attempt  to  persuade  some 
Midwestern  Republicans  to  vote  for  fili- 
buster reform  rather  than  with  Southern 
Democrata.  The  Issue  oomes  to  its  first  test 
vote  Feb.  18. 

When  asked  about  Mr.  Nixon's  position 
today.  Press  Secretary  Ronald  L.  Zlegler  first 
emphasized  that  the  President  has  not  taken 
a  poslUon  regarding  rules  changes  in  the 
House  or  Senate. 

"However,"  Zlegler  went  on.  "I  think  many 
of  you  recall  the  President  has  said  on  sev- 
eral occasions  that  it  was  unfortunate  that 
procedtiral  delays  stalled  the  important  leg- 
islation before  the  Oongress. 

"And  I  believe  the  President  would  sup- 
port any  rules  or  precedural  chang««  which 
wotild  facilitate  consideration  of  legislation." 

Finally,  Zlegler  said  that  "the  President 
would  be  In  favor  of  Oongress  taking  ac- 
tion that  It  feels  necessary  and  tliat  It  de- 
termines as  a  body  to  reform  or  to  adjust  Its 
work  procedures  and  schedules  In  a  way  that 
allow  them  to  deal  with  business  more 
promptly  and  expeditiously." 

Zlegler  emphasized  that  he  was  expresMng 
"the  President's  point  of  view." 

In  debate  Thursday.  Sen.  Edmund  8.  Mus- 
kle  (D- Maine)  called  on  Mr.  Ntzon  to  "pub- 
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licly  and  forcefully  back  the  efforts  of  those 
who  are  attempting  to  modernize  the  Senate 
procedures." 

Th«  proposal  by  Sens.  James  B.  Pearson 
(R-Kan.)  and  Frank  Cburch  (D- Idaho)  now 
being  filibustered  by  Southern  Democrats 
would  make  it  possible  to  eloee  debate  by  a 
three-fifths  rather  than  two-thirds  vote. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  18.  1971 ) 
A  Chancx  To  Vote  in  th»  8n<a-ni 

The  first  effort  to  break  the  filibuster  now 
blocking  a  Senate  vote  on  the  propoeal  to 
modify  the  filibuster  rule  Is  suppoeed  to 
take  place  some  time  today.  The  proposed 
modification  is  a  modest  one:  It  would  alter 
the  existing  rule  under  which  debate  can 
be  forced  to  an  end  only  through  a  cloture 
vote  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present: 
under  the  proposed  rule,  cloture  could  be 
imposed  by  three-fifths  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent. The  alteration  is  hardly  monumental: 
but  it  would  make  It  somewhat  more  diffi- 
cult for  a  minority  to  keep  the  Senate  as 
a  whole  from  settling  an  issue  by  bringing 
It  to  a  vote. 

The  debate  on  the  filibuster  rule  has  been 
going  on  for  about  a  month — with  Southern 
Senators  leading  a  filibuster  designed  to 
prevent  a  vote  on  the  proposed  change.  It 
had  been  hoped  that  Vice  President  Agnew 
would  rule,  from  his  eminence  as  president 
of  the  Senate — as  Vice  President  Htmiphrey 
did  when  he  occupied  that  ofBce  in  1989 — 
that  the  Senate,  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 
Oongress,  may  alter  Its  rules  by  a  simple 
majority  vote.  But  Mr.  Agnew  made  It  plain 
that  he  will  not  duplicate  Mr.  Humphrey's 
stand:  and  so  only  a  two-thirds  majority  can 
cut  off  debate  today.  It  Is  not  anticipated 
that  opponents  of  the  filibuster  can  muster 
two-thirds  right  now.  Ten  to  16  Senators  will 
probably  be  absent  from  the  floor  today. 
Something  like  58  or  60  votes  would  be  need- 
ed for  cloture  therefore,  and  It  is  not  Ukely 
that  they  will  now  be  available.  The  debate, 
If  It  can  be  called  that,  will  drone  on,  in 
consequence,  until  another  effort  to  impose 
cloture  Is  made  a  fortnight  or  so  In  the  fu- 
ture. 

Frustration  has  a  way  of  mounting  In  the 
wake  of  a  filibuster.  And  Senators  unwilling 
to  cut  short  debate  In  Its  early  stages  some- 
times become  ready  to  do  so  when  they  are 
convinced  that  the  supporters  of  a  filibuster 
have  bad  ample  opportunity  to  say  all  that 
they  have  to  say  In  behalf  of  their  position. 
If  cloture  Is  not  voted  today,  we  hope  heartily 
that  It  will  succeed  on  the  next  try.  For  the 
Senate  ought  to  be  free  to  bring  questions 
before  It  to  a  decision  and  get  on  with  Its 
other  business. 

President  Nixon  gave  encouragement  the 
other  day  to  the  backers  of  a  change  In  the 
filibuster  rule.  His  press  secretary  said  that 
"the  President  would  be  In  favor  of  Congress 
taking  action  that  It  feels  necessary  and  that 
It  determines  as  a  body  to  reform  or  to  ad- 
just Its  work  procedures  and  schedulea  In 
a  way  that  allow  them  to  deal  with  business 
more  promptly  and  expeditiously."  This  Is 
a  cautious  statement — or  perhaps  It  would 
be  more  accurate  to  call  it  an  extremely 
tactful  way  of  recognizing  and  respecting 
the  Senate's  acutely  sensitive  feeling  of  In- 
dependence, It  says  plainly  enough,  however, 
that  the  President  would  be  glad  to  see  the 
filibuster  rule  altered.  And  indeed  only  an 
alteration  of  It  affords  any  hope  that  con- 
troversial measures  such  as  his  Family  As- 
sistance Plan  can  be  brought  to  a  decision 
In  the  Senate, 

If  tact  has  prompted  the  President  to 
speak  very  softly  In  public.  It  need  not  by 
any  means  prevent  him  from  speaking  very 
fervently  m  private.  The  best  hope  for 
amending  the  filibuster  rule  lies  In  Mr.  Nix- 
on's quietly  persuading  a  few  midwest  Re- 
publicans to  Join  liberal  Democrats  In  voting 
for  the  change.  And  the  liberal  Democrats 
themselves — some  of  whom  have  resorted  to 


filibustering  when  they  thought  It  benefl. 
cent — must  close  ranks  and  adhere  to  the 
principle  that  the  Senate  must  be  able  to 
bring  Issues  to  a  vote  after  a  reasonable 
period  of  debate.  That  principle  lies,  after 
all.  at  the  very  heart  of  representative  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  distingiilshed  colleague  frtwn  Idaho 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
now  1  minute  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd). 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  Is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

psrvnxGc  or  thk  flook 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  shall  need  only  30  seconds.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  yea-and-nay  vote 
and  continuing  throughout  that  vote  un- 
til the  results  thereof  are  announced,  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  be  directed  to  clear 
the  floor  of  all  clerks  to  Senators  with 
one  exception,  that  one  exception  being 
Mr.  Wes  Barthelmess  who  is  an  assistant 
to  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  CHtmcH) 
who  is  leading  the  debate  for  the  propo- 
nents of  cloture. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Michigan  Is  recognized  for  30 
seconds. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  that 
was  entered  into,  the  time  was  equally 
divided  between  the  majority  and  the 
minority  leaders.  It  happens  that  the 
majority  and  the  minority  leaders  as  well 
as  the  assistant  minority  leader  are  all 
on  the  same  side  of  this  issue.  I  Intend 
to  vote  with  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Pearson)  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church). 

Therefore,  in  order  to  assure  that  time 
will  be  equally  divided  between  the  oppo- 
nents and  the  proponents,  I  designate  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  to 
control  the  time  for  the  opponents. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan, 
and  I  yield  myself  4  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Alabama  is  recognized  for  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr,  President.  I  oppose 
Senate  Resolution  9,  which  Is  an  effort 
to  reduce  to  three-fifths  of  Senators 
present  from  two-thirds  of  Senators 
present  the  number  required  to  invoke 
cloture  and  stop  debate  on  measures  and 
issues  pending  before  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  is  the  only  legislative  body 
in  the  world  that  has  the  right  of  ex- 
tended debate.  Rule  XXn  does  not  give 
that  right.  Without  rule  XXn.  there 
would  be  no  way  under  the  rules — no 
way  in  the  world — to  stop  debate  in  the 
Soiate.  except  through  the  power  of  pub- 
lic opinion. 

Rule  XXn  provides  a  method,  which 
was  adopted  in  1917,  to  stop  debate  in 
the  Senate  by  empowering  two-thirds  of 
Senators  present  to  stop  that  debate. 

Mr.  President.  I  challenge  those  who 
seek  to  amend  rule  XXn  to  offer  any  evi- 
dence whatsoever  that  any  worthwhile 


and  constructive  legislation  necessary  for 
the  well-being  of  this  Republic  has  been 
killed  through  the  use  of  extended  de- 
bate in  the  Senate. 

Every  conceivable  civil  rights  bill  has 
been  passed.  Cloture  has  been  invoked 
time  and  time  again  by  obtaining  a  two- 
tliirds  vote  in  the  Senate.  It  should  not  be 
reduced  to  three-fifths.  That  is  the  enter- 
ing wedge,  the  opening  wedge,  to  reduce 
the  number  dowai  to  majority  cloture. 

Why  do  we  need  extended  debate  in 
the  Senate? 

Because  it  protects  the  rights  of  the 
minority.  It  slows  down,  on  occasion,  the 
speedy  enactment  of  legislation  in  the 
Congress.  It  gives  the  country  an  oppor- 
tunity to  catch  up,  to  come  abreast  of 
what  is  going  on  in  the  Congress.  There 
is  no  meaningful  debate  in  the  other 
body,  so  that  when  a  bill  comes  to  the 
Senate  it  should  be  subjected  to  the 
closest  scrutiny.  Efforts  should  be  made 
to  agree  on  compromises  on  controversial 
legislation.  That  ability  to  compromise  on 
legislation  can  exist  only  if  we  have  the 
right  to  extended  debate. 

We  need  extended  debate  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  protect  the  minority  against 
a  ruthless  suid  tyrannical  majority. 

Who  knows  but  what  the  minority  to- 
day will  be  the  majority  in  the  next  Con- 
gress or  in  the  next  decade. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  the  right  of  ex- 
tended debate  as  a  protection  against 
big  government  getting  bigger,  as  pro- 
tection against  a  mushrooming  Federal 
bureaucracy. 

Why  cut  off  this  debate? 

Mr.  President.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the 
calendar  of  business  we  have  for  the 
Senate  today.  If  this  debate  ends,  there 
win  only  be  one  item  on  the  calendar 
besides  the  one  under  discussion  at  this 
time.  This  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  in  the  last  session  of  Congress 
and  It  could  pass  again  in  2  minutes'  time. 

There  is  no  occasion  at  this  time  to  cut 
off  this  debate.  I  hope  that  Senators  will 
preserve  this  rule  which  we  have  had 
since  1917,  because  during  that  time  the 
Senate  has  passed  literally  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  bills  and  not  one  single  bill  of  a 
constructive  nature  necessary  for  the 
preservation  and  weU-belng  of  this  Re- 
public has  been  killed  by  a  filibuster. 

I«t  us  leave  the  two- thirds  cloture  re- 
quirement that  makes  this  body  the 
greatest  deliberative  body  in  the  world. 
Let  us  not  deprive  this  body  of  the  fea- 
ture that  does  make  it  the  greatest  de- 
liberative body  in  the  world. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator's 
time  has  expired.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CHURX7H.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  Is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

A    MODEST    MODUlCA-nON    OT    CLOTtTBB 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  debate 
over  a  change  In  the  cloture  rule  of  the 
U£.  Senate  is  now  in  its  third  week  The 
change,  as  embodied  in  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 9,  would  reduce  the  present  formula 
of  two-thirds  of  Senators  present  and 
voting  as  necessary  to  cutoff  debate  on  a 
pending  matter  to  three-fifths  of  Sen- 
ators present  and  voting.  1  judge  such  a 


change  a  most  desirable  change — one 
that  is  modest  as  to  its  reach  and  Its 
scope. 

More  than  70  years  ago,  a  distinguished 
Republican  Senator.  John  Sherman  of 
Ohio,  addressed  himself  to  the  abuse  of 
the  right  of  debate  in  this  Chamber: 

We  are  not  here  for  any  other  purpose  than 
to  legislate.  The  right  to  debate  a  question 
broadly  has  been  recognized  by  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  from  the  beginning  of 
our  government:  but  when  the  rules  of  this 
body.  Intended  to  expedite  legislation,  are 
used  as  an  obstruction  by  the  minority  in 
order  to  defeat  the  will  of  the  majority,  those 
rules  should  as  soon  as  possible  be  corrected, 
changed  and  altered. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  submit  that 
this  statement  of  Senator  Sherman  is 
as  sound  today  as  the  day  it  was  spoken. 
It  is  typical  of  the  numerous  statements 
of  Senators  over  the  years  who  seek  a 
change  in  rule  XXU  as  it  now  stands. 
Senator  Sherman,  like  those  of  us  in  this 
Chamber  today  who  favor  change,  had 
impeccable  credentials.  He  was  a  rea- 
soned man.  He  was  a  man  of  high  stand- 
ing in  his  own  political  party.  He  was  a 
firm,  even  fervent,  defender  of  the  tra- 
ditions and  privileges  and  rights  of  the 
Senate,  this  unique  legislative  assembly. 
But,  he  did  not  flinch  from  his  responsi- 
bility to  correct  flaws  In  his  beloved  Sen- 
ate. 

Those  who  care  deeply  about  the  Sen- 
ate are  compelled  by  this  care  and  this 
concern  to  help  remedy  a  fault,  in  this 
case  rule  XXn — not  pretend  a  fault  does 
not  exist.  Consequently,  I  believe  we  are 
amiss  not  to  correct  the  debilitating  con- 
sequences of  the  cloture  rule.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  those  who  sat  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  in  1917  responded  posi- 
tively to  an  absence  of  any  restraints 
upon  debate  that  then  existed.  After  a 
few  days  of  discussion,  the  Senate 
adopted  rule  XXn  by  an  overwhelming 
margin  of  76  to  3.  At  the  time,  this  was 
regarded  as  a  step  toward  making  tlie 
Senate  a  more  effective  body. 

But  the  stark  statistics  of  this  rule 
XXn  show  that  the  rule,  eis  presently 
devised,  is  unworkable.  On  49  occasions 
cloture  has  been  attempted.  Only  eight 
attempts — 16  percent — have  been  suc- 
cessful. Statistics  aside,  we  have  surely 
acknowledged  that  the  implicit  threat 
of  filibuster  has  itself  exerted  an  influ- 
ence upon  our  legislative  agenda.  Many 
a  bill  has  been  enfeebled  in  the  cloak- 
room of  this  Senate  under  these  circum- 
stances. Some  bills  have  been  aborted 
before  delivery. 

Moreover,  the  prestige  of  the  Senate 
has  declined,  particularly  In  those  in- 
stances where  the  other  body  has  acted 
and  the  Senate  is  exceedingly  anxious  to 
act  on  such  critical  measures  as  con- 
fronted It,  for  example,  toward  the  end 
of  the  91st  Congress. 

Truly,  as  Cicero  observed  in  his  De 
Amlcltia: 

Jam  vldeor  videre  populum  disjunctum  a 
senatu:  "Already  do  I  seem  to  see  the  peo- 
ple disunited  from  the  Senate." 

A  three-fifths  formula  lowers  the  vir- 
tually insurmountable  barrier  that  now 
exists  without  lowering  It  to  the  point 
that  "transient  majorities,"  which  op- 
ponents of  change  fear,  would  work  their 


will  in  some  hasty  and  uninformed  fash- 
ion. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  state  what 
other  proponents  of  change  have  pointed 
out.  The  President  of  the  United  States. 
Richard  Nixon,  once  presided  as  Vice 
President  over  this  Chamber.  Several 
times  he  indicated  that  a  change  in  the 
Senate  rule  XXII  was  desirable.  As  Presi- 
dent, he  has  indicated  that  he  is  still  of 
the  same  opinion.  On  January  5  of  this 
year,  the  President  said: 

Further,  the  Congress  may  wish  to  con- 
sider revision  of  the  "turn-of-the-century" 
work  schedules  and  procedures  that  now  ob- 
tain on  Capitol  Hill.  While  there  are  many 
excuses  for  congressional  Inaction — there  are 
no  good  reasons. 

The  propased  change  in  rule  XXn  is  a 
reasoned  modification  that  has  been  rea- 
sonably propounded  by  its  advocate  dur- 
ing these  3  weeks.  I  support  Senate  Reso- 
lution 9. 

It  does  not  in  any  way  inhibit  extended 
debate.  It  simply  provides  that  when  all 
the  pros  and  cons  of  a  matter  have  been 
thoroughly  discussed,  then  three -fifths  of 
Senators,  if  such  a  large  majority  exists, 
may  vote  to  put  an  end  to  the  discussion 
and  vote  on  the  merits  of  the  matter  at 
hand.  Extended  debate  in  this  Chamber 
is  good  practice.  Carried  to  extremes,  as 
it  has  been,  converts  it  into  a  serious, 
even  grave,  defect. 

Parenthetically,  I  remind  my  colleagues 
that  even  when  cloture  is  successfully 
applied,  that  the  rule  would  still  allocate 
1  hour  for  each  Senator  who  wishes  to 
talk  further.  I  submit  that  by  any  defi- 
nition, in  or  out  of  a  dictionary.  Senate 
Resolution  9  is  a  reasonable  proposal. 
The  fears  of  opponents  are  grossly  exag- 
gerated and  ill-founded.  Consequently, 
Mr.  President,  I  will  vote  for  cloture  on 
this  matter  after  a  petition  is  filed;  fur- 
thermore, I  will  vote,  as  a  cosponsor,  for 
Senate  Resolution  9. 1  hope  my  colleagues 
in  sufiQclent  numbers  will  do  the  same. 
To  act  otherwise,  in  my  Judgment  would 
be  a  grave  error  and  would  reflect  ad- 
versely upon  the  ability  of  the  Senate  to 
put  its  own  house  in  order. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  certain 
references  have  been  made  her*  to  allege 
the  downgrading  of  the  Senate  and  the 
role  of  the  Senate  in  debate.  I  totally 
disagree  with  such  sentiments.  We  had 
some  of  the  finest  debates  here  last  yeax 
that  I  have  heard  within  the  more  than 
20  years  I  have  served  here. 

The  President  was  a  little  miffed  at 
Congress  because  it  did  not  pass  some 
of  his  bills.  He  made  some  unfavorable 
remarks  about  the  work  schedule  of 
Congress.  The  President  is  the  hardest 
working  man  In  the  Government,  but  a 
lot  of  hard  work  goes  on  among  Members 
of  this  body,  also.  I  cannot  believe  that 
he  in  any  way  intended  to  discredit  the 
Senate.  In  any  event,  the  SenatoiB  are 
the  judges  of  the  Senate  rules.  We  have 
to  woric  on  our  rules  and  dispose  of  our 
business  within  those  rules. 

A  great  deal  of  time  last  year  was  spent 
In  debating  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment. Over  one-half  of  that  time  was 
spent  defending  the  President's  position 
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In  opposition  to  the  amendment  and  not 
the  proponent  of  the  amendment.  It  waa 
a  far-reachins  and  Important  debate  on 
a  delicate  and  explosive  issue. 

I  think  we  can  lose  face  mighty  fast 
before  the  people  by  passing  a  lot  of 
unsound  bills  that  work  harm  rather 
than  benefits  to  the  people  and  the 
Nation. 

I  have  noticed  statements  In  the  press 
that  there  was  a  filibuster  here  on  the 
military  defense  bill  of  1M9.  It  was  said 
that  that  bill  was  filibustered  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  was  on  the  floor  during  all  of  that 
debate,  with  the  exception  of  about  20 
minutes,  during  the  entire  6  weeks.  In 
fact.  I  was  floor  manager  of  the  bill.  And 
I  know  that  there  was  not  an  lota  of  a 
suggestion  of  a  filibuster  here.  No  one 
was  trying  to  delay  the  bill.  It  was  honest, 
conscientious,  valid  debate,  the  exchange 
of  views,  and  the  clash  of  ideas,  liiany 
rollcall  votes  were  had.  This  wa«  also 
the  situation  regarding  the  debates  on 
the  military  procurement  bill  in  1970. 
Tliere  was  no  fUlbuster  in  either,  year, 
nofany. 

I  do  not  use  the  term  "liberal"  with 
respect  to  any  fellow  Senator.  Senators 
are  classified  that  way  sometimes  by  the 
press. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  that  our  so-called  liberal  friends 
have  already  passed  all  of  the  legislation 
that  they  can  think  of.  They  already  have 
It  in  the  lawbooks.  Some  might  now  want 
to  repeal  some  of  It.  The  liberals  might 
want  to  fall  back  on  Senate  rule  xxii 
should  there  be  e  wave  of  sentiment  for 
repeal  of  these  liberal  laws  that  would 
blow  across  the  country  and  through  thla 
Chamber  that  would  result  in  the  repeal 
of  such  legislation. 

I  am  not  talking  about  civil  rights  laws 
now  on  the  books. 

I  am  talking  about  other  so-called 
progressive  legislation.  I  think  it  is  time 
for  us  to  stop  and  think.  Certainly  this 
rule  actually  has  not  hurt  anyone.  Even 
the  appropriation  bill  for  the  Department 
of  Transportation  was  handled  satis- 
factorily in  Decemi)er  1970,  even  though 
there  was  a  persistent  filibuster.  I  trust 
that  the  Senate  will  keep  rule  XXll 
Intact  as  now  written. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the  sub- 
stantive argument  as  to  why  we  should 
change  the  cloture  rule  have  been  made 
thoroughly  and  I  do  not  wish  to  repeat 
them.  I  do  wish  to  say  a  word  about  the 
statement  Just  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  with  respect  to  the  attitude  on 
this  matter  of  those  generally  classified 
by  the  press  as  liberals.  Justified  or  not. 
They.  too.  have  used  the  privilege  of  ex- 
tended debate  in  respect  of  trade  and 
other  legislation  and  important  matters. 
Just  as  it  was  used  on  the  welfare  meas- 
ures In  the  closing  days  of  the  last 
session. 

So  long  as  this  provision  is  on  the  books 
It  is  going  to  be  used  and  it  should  be 


used.  It  is  as  good  for  the  goose  as  it  is 
for  the  gander.  The  Important  thing  is 
that  the  liberals,  generally  speaking,  do 
not  want  to  see  this  provision  on  the 
books  amd  believe  it  represents  retrogres- 
sion of  the  constitutional  process  of  our 
country  by  introducing  an  extra  constitu- 
tional power  in  the  Senate,  which  is  what 
it  is.  The  Constitution  never  contem- 
plated that  one-third  could  block  legis- 
lation in  this  country— veto  it — yet  that  is 
the  case. 

The  other  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that 
the  Vice  President,  who  Is  now  presiding, 
will  have  a  very  major  role  Ln  determin- 
ing what  happens.  This  matter  can  wind 
back  upon  itself  if  proponents  of  the  rule 
change  are  relegated  constantly  to  a 
debatable  proposition  in  terms  of  leaving 
it  to  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  1  additional  minute? 
Mr.    CHURCH.    I    yield    1    additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  former 
Vice  President  HtmPHREV  ruled  on  one 
occasion,  although  he  was  reversed  by  the 
Senate,  that  he  had  a  right  to  say  in  this 
constitutional  situation  that  at  a  given 
point  debate  should  end.  that  there  had 
been  enough  debate,  and  that  the  Senate 
had  heard  enough  on  the  subject.  It  is 
contended  there  is  no  rule  where  a  change 
is  sought  and  the  Senate  has  a  right  to 
make  its  niles  under  the  Constitution  and 
a  right  to  say  that  debate  has  ended.  As  I 
said,  the  Senate  reversed  then  Vice  Presi- 
dent HuMPHHEY,  but  that  is  not  an  irrev- 
ocable position.  It  is  the  only  way  the 
matter  can  be  brought  to  issue. 

I  express  the  hope  that  this  Presiding 
Officer  win  say  that  this  constitutional 
tangle  or  dilemma  cannot  be  resolved  in 
any  other  way.  It  would  give  the  Senate 
a  chance  to  express  its  will.  But  if  we 
devolve  back  upon  ourselves  and  operate 
under  the  two- thirds  rule,  a  solution  is 
more  difficult. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
was  campaigning  for  the  Senate,  the 
issue  of  cloture  was  not  raised  In  my  cam- 
paign, so  I  came  to  the  Senate  uncom- 
mitted and  without  a  position  on  the 
question. 

During  the  last  month.  I  have  tried  to 
listen  and  understand  the  argimients, 
both  for  and  against,  reducing  the  num- 
ber necessary  to  limit  debate.  I  am  per- 
suaded by  the  argument  that  the  Senate 
is  a  deliberative  body  and  must  be  ca- 
pable of  reaching  a  conclusion— that  the 
people  lose  condence  and  respect  for  the 
Senate  when  a  filibuster  can,  by  tying  up 
major  funding  measures,  virtually  grind 
our  country  to  a  halt.  Last  December,  I 
listened  to  and  read  many  of  the  com- 
ments when  many  major  and  vital  meas- 
ures were  caught  in  a  logjam  by  the 
filibuster  on  the  funding  of  the  SST.  On 
reflection,  however,  the  culpable  problem 
there  was  not  the  extended  debate,  but 
the  fact  that  so  much  major  legislation 
had  been  delayed  and  was  only  brought 
to  the  floor  in  the  closing  hours  and  then 
was  tied  together  so  that  Senators  were 
not  free  to  vote  on  separate  items.  The 
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distinguished  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Washmgton  (Mr.  Jackson)  raised  this 
issue  early  in  this  session  and  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  is  going  to  propose  rec- 
ommendations to  the  democratic  caucus 
that  would  require  committee  chairmen 
to  identify  and  move  expediently  appro- 
priation measures  and  other  major  bills. 
I  commend  this  approach  and  feel  that  It 
offers  a  far  better  solution  to  the  problem 
of  the  logjam  of  motor  legislation,  with 
the  resultmg  loss  of  Senate  prestige,  than 
to  restrict  the  right  of  prolonged  debate. 
It  appears  to  me  that  many  Senators 
are  for  or  against  reducing  the  number 
necessary  to  limit  debate  for  historical 
reasons  that  applied  when  they  first 
came  to  the  Senate  but  are  no  longer 
relevant  and,  but  for  this,  many  of  the 
Senators  would  now  find  themselves  more 
comfortable  on  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  attempted  use  of  the  filibuster 
to  block  or  retard  the  passage  of  civil 
rights  legislation,  being  the  prime  ex- 
ample of  a  historic  reason  Senators 
locked  into  position  for  or  against  the 
proposlUon  and,  while  this  reason  is  no 
longer  relevant,  it  continues  to  cast  an 
indelible  shadow  which  prevents  many 
Senators  from  evaluating  this  issue  in 
the  light  of  the  relevant  issues  today. 

While  there  is  a  number  of  valid  rea- 
sons for  opposing  the  move  to  ease  the 
requirement  to  limit  debate,  not  the  least 
of  which  is  the  fact  that  free  and  unlim- 
ited debate  has  been  the  hallmark  and 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
from  other  parUamentary  tKxUes,  the  ar- 
gument that  is  most  persuasive  to  me  and 
which  causes  me  to  cast  my  vote  today 
against  an  attempt  to  limit  debate  is  the 
argument  that  the  continiung,  accelerat- 
ing growth  of  Presidential  power  requires 
and  necessitates  the  Senate  preserve  and 
encourage  free  and  unlimited  debate  as 
a  check  and  safeguard  for  the  welfare 
of  our  country. 

I  am  now  reading  a  book  written  in 
1957  by  a  Frenchman,  Amaury  de  Rlen- 
court,  who  lived  in  this  country  for  a 
number  of  years,  entitled  "The  Coming 
Caesars."  In  the  preface,  he  quotes  Toc- 
queville's  Democracy  in  America: 

The  Engllah,  after  having  cut  off  the  head 
or  one  king,  and  expeUed  another  from  hu 
throne,  were  still  wont  to  address  the  suc- 
ceaaors  of  thooe  princes  only  upon  their  knees. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  a  repuMtc  falls 
under  the  sway  of  one  sln^e  man.  the  de- 
meanor of  the  sovereign  remains  as  simple 
and  unpretending  as  If  his  authority  was 
not  yet  paramount.  When  the  emperors  ex- 
ercised unlimited  control  oyer  the  fortunes 
and  the  lives  of  their  fellow  citizens,  it  wss 
customary  to  call  them  Caesar  In  conversa- 
tion: and  they  were  in  the  habit  of  supping 
without  formality  at  their  friends'  houses. 

The  author,  Rlencourt,  believes  that 
our  Western  World  is  threatened  with  the 
advent  of  caesarism  on  a  scale  unknown 
since  the  Roman  Empire.  This  caesarism 
is  not  dictatorship,  not  the  result  of  one 
man's  overriding  ambition,  nor  a  brutal 
seizure  of  power  through  revoltrtlon- but 
a  slow  unconscious  development  brought 
about  by  the  tremendous  Increase  of 
America's  power  in  the  Western  World 
and  the  President's  power  within  Amer- 
ica. 

My  conviction  is  that  it  Is  essential 
that  we  find  some  way  to  check  and  bal- 
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ance  the  tremendous  growth  of  Presi- 
dential or  Executive  power  and  the  best 
hope  for  that  is  the  Congress  wherein, 
today,  the  best  tool  is  the  Senate's  right 
to  engage  in  prolonged  debate.  This,  in 
my  opinion,  is  not  a  sufficient  or  balanc- 
ing safeguard,  but  to  weaken  this  tool 
is  to  lose  our  one  device  to  protect  the 
fabric  of  our  system  while  we  try  to 
balance  the  scales  between  the  respective 
branches  of  our  Union. 

To  cite  two  recent  examples  of  this 
growing  Executive  power:  the  President 
recently,  by  a  statement  to  the  press, 
ordered  a  halt  and  termination  to  the 
Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal.  Quite  apart 
from  the  merits  of  whether  the  canal 
should  have  been  completed  or  not  is  the 
fact  that  Congress  had  authorized  the 
project  and  continuously  appropriated 
funds.  And  now  the  President  has  halted 
the  project  without  even  a  written  Execu- 
tive order — night  before  last  on  the  news, 
it  was  reported  that  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  Mr.  Volpe,  had  stated 
that  two  models  of  the  SST  would  be 
built,  period.  I  was  laboring  imder  the 
Impression  that  this  Congress  was  going 
to  make  that  decision. 

It  is  my  imderstanding,  since  1961  there 
have  been  28  votes  on  the  question  of 
limiting  debate  and  that  there  are  14 
Senators  who  have  never  voted  to  limit 
debate. 

While  this  is  their  right,  I  feel  this 
adds  to  the  pressure  for  the  change  and 
reduction  of  the  number  necessary  to 
limit  debate  and  I  Intend  to  feel  free  to 
vote  for  cloture  under  the  existing  rule 
on  any  given  issue  and  not  be  "hide- 
bound" to  never  curtail  debate.  Knowing, 
also,  that,  if  rule  22  is  not  amended  this 
time,  this  proposition  will,  no  doubt,  be 
raised  in  the  future.  I  intend  to  observe 
if  other  reforms  can  be  effected  which 
will  allow  us  to  retain  this  right.  But,  if 
that  is  not  possible  and  I  feel  it  is  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  reputation  of  the 
Senate.  I  will  reluctantly  change  my 
stand  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson). 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  speak  briefly  in  support  of  the  pro- 
posal to  permit  debate  in  the  Senate  to 
be  ended  by  three-fifths  of  those  Senators 
present  and  voting  on  the  issue.  In  my 
view,  this  is  a  modest  but  important  step 
toward  making  the  Senate  a  more  ef- 
fective body. 

Opponents  of  this  change  have  brought 
forth  all  the  time-honored  arguments  in 
favor  of  tmlimited  debate.  They  have 
paraded  the  historical  precedents.  They 
insist  that  a  minority  of  Senators  must, 
on  occasion,  be  able  to  forestall  the  ill- 
considered  action  of  a  majority.  They 
assert  that  the  right  to  unlimted  debate 
is  what  makes  the  Senate  unique. 

These  are  familiar  arguments  but  they 
are  less  convincing  than  ever  before 
TTiey  are  less  convincing,  Mr.  President, 
because  they  assume  a  static,  unchang- 
ing legislative  envirormient.  They  do  not 
recognize  the  changing  needs  of  the 
country  and  the  changing  responsibilities 
of  the  Senate.  They  do  not  take  ac- 
count of  the  fact  that  at  this  point  in 
our  history,  too  many  people  in  the 
United  States  have  paid  too  high  a  price 


for  the  right  to  vote  to  see  that  right 
diluted  by  the  archaic  procedures  of  the 
Senate. 

The  filibuster  has  not  been  the  special 
province  of  any  Senator  or  group  of  Sen- 
ators. In  recent  years,  we  have  experi- 
enced filibusters  by  Senators  from  every 
part  of  the  country,  reflecting  every  po- 
litical viewpoint.  At  one  time  or  another, 
a  majority  of  Senators  have  exercised 
their  right  to  engage  in  unlimited  debate. 
But  this  fact  does  not  Justify  the  perpetu- 
ation of  this  right  in  its  present  form. 

It  is  astoimding  but  true,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  some  of  those  who  for  years 
opposed  the  right  to  imlimited  debate  as 
a  matter  of  high  principle  are  now  op- 
posing change  in  the  cloture  rule  because 
the  filibuster  has  now  become  a  conven- 
ient weapon  for  their  ovra  use.  The  fUl- 
buster does  not  become  any  more  appeal- 
ing or  defensible  a  technique  because  of 
the  subject  matter  Involved  or  the  Sen- 
ators who  use  it. 

No  one  contends  that  the  proposed 
change  in  the  cloture  rule  will  dramat- 
ically change  the  Senate's  methods  of 
doing  business.  Such  a  change  does  not 
sound  the  death  knell  for  imlimited  de- 
bate. But  it  would  serve  notice  that  the 
Senate  is  less  likely  to  tolerate  the  abuse 
of  unlimited  debate.  Hopefully,  it  would 
deter  the  irresponsible  use  of  this  pro- 
cedure which  hamstrings  the  effective 
operation  of  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator's 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  May  I  have  1  addi- 
tional minute? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  1  additional  min- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  simple  fact  is,  Mr 
President,  that  we  can  no  longer  afford 
the  luxury  of  an  unlimited  resort  to  im- 
limited debate.  The  work  of  the  Senate 
has  increased  enormously — both  in  vol- 
ume and  complexity — over  the  past  dec- 
ade. There  is  every  indication  that  this 
trend  will  continue  in  the  1970's.  To  han- 
dle tills  workload  effectively,  we  must 
update  Senate  rules  and  procedures. 
And  we  must  be  willing  to  exercise  great- 
er restraint  in  imposing  on  the  time  of 
the  Senate  in  order  to  discharge  our  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  change  in 
the  cloture  rule  is  more  than  symt>ollc. 
At  the  same  time,  no  one  can  study  the 
history  of  recent  flllbusters  and  seriously 
contend  that  this  change  will  diminish 
the  character  or  effectiveness  of  the  Sen- 
ate. What  it  will  do  Is  serve  to  make  the 
Senate  a  more  responsible  and  responsive 
institution. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
remaining  16  minutes  of  our  time  to  the 
distinguished    Senator    from    Arkansas 

(Mr.  FULBRIGHT). 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  much 
has  been  said  atK)ut  this  matter.  I  do  not 
know  that  there  is  anything  new  I  can 
say.  I  would  like  to  try  to  put  it  In  a 
little  different  context,  and  I  particularly 
appeal  to  the  new  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  have  recently  gone  through  a  hard 
election  to  become  Members  of  this  body. 
If  they  have  time  to  give  this  question 


sufiQclent  thought,  I  cannot  believe  they 
would  like  to  undermine  the  significance 
of  the  Senate,  of  which  they  have  become 
Members  after  a  great  effort  in  most 
cases.  The  significance  of  this  matter.  It 
seems  to  me,  is  a  question  of  procedure. 
I  always  think  of  democracy  not  as  a 
status  that  one  achieves;  it  is  a  pro- 
cedure; it  is  a  process  by  which  we  solve 
differences  or  develop  programs  of 
mutual  benefit.  Democracy  is  not  a  spe- 
cific program,  it  is  a  way  to  create  one. 
It  is  a  respect  for  reasonable  discussion, 
for  persuasion  and  accommodation 
rather  than  for  power  alone. 

The  significance  of  this  rule  is  not  to 
insure  long  and  involved  discussions.  Ac- 
tually, the  so-called  debate  and  talk  that 
has  taken  place  on  this  very  question 
has  not  been  a  debate  at  all.  The  pro- 
ponents of  the  resolution  were  not  in- 
terested in  a  debate.  They  were  not  In- 
terested In  dialog.  There  has  hardly 
been  one  of  them  on  the  floor  when  any 
Senator  who  opposed  It  was  talking 
about  It.  I  have  been  in  here  several 
times,  and  there  would  be  nobody  but 
two  or  three  Senators  Interested  in  one 
or  the  other  side  of  the  subject.  ITie  pro- 
ponents of  this  change  were  not  inter- 
ested in  listening  to  the  debate.  They 
were  simply  Interested  in  the  delaying 
action,  hoping  to  create  the  impression 
in  the  country  that  there  was  something 
evil  about  the  rule.  That,  I  submit,  is 
the  real  fact.  It  was  not  delayed  by  us. 

I  and  my  colleagues  who  oppose  the 
resolution  would  have  been  perfectly 
willing  for  Senators  to  bring  their  clo- 
ture motion  up  at  the  beginning  and 
have  the  vote  and  get  it  over  with.  They 
wished  to  prolong  It,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  say,  "Look  how  long  this  futile  debate 
has  gone  on  and  how  much  time  we 
have  wasted."  No  time  has  been  wasted 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  because  no 
legislation  is  ready  for  action.  This  is 
true  at  the  beginning  of  every  session. 

The  real  significance  of  the  issue  is 
not  that  we  can  talk  a  long  time.  No- 
body is  Interested  in  that.  The  signifi- 
cance is  that  of  the  role  of  the  Senate 
in  our  constitutional  system.  Is  it  to  re- 
main an  important  element  for  the  ad- 
justment of  the  differences  that  arise  in 
a  great  community?  Is  It  to  remain  an 
Institution  which  can  infiuence  decisions, 
or  are  we  to  abdicate  our  authority  and 
responsibilities  under  the  Constitution 
and  allow  the  executive  department  to 
do  it  all?  That  is  truly  what  has  hap- 
pened in  almost  all  the  other  countries 
of  the  world.  Par  more  countries  of  the 
world  are  ruled  by  authoritarian  systems 
than  by  democracies.  None  of  the  other 
countries  has  the  democratic  system  we 
have.  They  have  gone  into  either  civil- 
ian dictatorships  or  military  Juntas.  We 
are  the  only  Institution  in  which  it  is 
possible  to  Insure  a  deep  consideration  of 
controversial  issues. 

I  strongly  disagree  with  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  that  the  Senator  is 
in  disgrace  and  has  lost  the  confidence 
of  the  people. 

On  the  contrary,  I  think  people  today 
who  are  deeply  worried  about  the  course 
of  our  Government  look  to  the  Senate 
as  the  only  place  where  we  can  possibly 
work  out  reconciliations  and  adjust- 
ments of  these  issues.  That  is  what  this 
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is  about.  It  Is  not  to  precipitate  long  de- 
bate. It  Is  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
in  a  country  with  50  States,  with  over 
200  million  people,  from  time  to  time 
there  arise  certain  deeply  controversial 
issues  which  should  not  be  Imposed  upon 
a  large  minority  by  a  simple  majority. 
The  very  basis  of  our  Corutltutlon  Is 
not  majority  r\ile.  I  do  not  know  how 
anyone  can  say  that  majority  rule  is  es- 
sentially democratic.  Majorities  have 
often  Imposed  the  most  unjust  decisions 
ufton  minorities  throughout  history,  be- 
ginning with  the  well-known  cruci- 
fixion cuid  with  many  subsequent  events. 
The  fact  is  that  some  Issues  arise  In 
our  kind  of  community  which  require 
delay,  the  putting  ofT  of  the  decision  un- 
til some  compromise  and  adjustment 
may  be  worked  out.  Debate  is  simply  a 
vehicle.  It  is  not  a  very  happy  way  to 
exhibit  that  disagreement  and  necessity 
for  further  consideration.  But,  as  we 
contemplate  the  role  of  the  Senate,  it  is 
that  we  are  the  only  body  which,  when 
such  Issues  arise,  can  Insure  that  there 
Is  delay  suflQcient  to  give  not  only  the 
Senate  but  the  coimtry  as  a  whole  the 
opportimity  to  consider  those  particu- 
lar divisive  Issues. 

There  were  differences  over  civil 
rights.  Today  there  is  a  similar  division 
In  this  country  over  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Regardless  of  what  one  may  think  about 
it,  no  one  can  deny  that  there  Is  a  divi- 
sion over  the  wisdom  of  that  decision. 
I  do  not  think  a  simple  majority 
should  be  handed  the  authority  to  han- 
dle that  kind  of  issue  and  say,  "Take  It 
or  leave  it."  It  should  be  by  a  large  ma- 
jority— In  this  case  two-thirds.  In  this 
kind  of  Issue,  two-thirds  is  not  too  much 
to  require.  As  has  been  pointed  out  by 
some  of  the  greatest  liberal  writers  of 
this  country,  this  Is  the  kind  of  issue 
which,  if  you  impose  It  on  a  large  mi- 
nority— say  45  or  40  percent — will  result 
in  setting  the  stage  for  revolution  and 
setting;  the  stage  for  violent  disagree- 
ment with  the  decision  of  the  majority. 
So  it  has  much  more  significance  than 
merely  delay. 

I  am  not  looking,  and  neither  are  my 
colleagues  who  oppose  the  resolution, 
for  more  opportunity  to  talk.  We  have 
been  talking  to  an  empty  Chamber  here. 
The  proponents  of  this  resolution  have 
never  really  wished  to  engage  Ln  a  dialog 
on  this  Issue.  I  suggest  to  new  Members 
of  this  body  that  they  cannot  engage  in 
a  dialog  because  It  is  not  available.  I 
think  they  ought  to  consider  the  matter 
from  the  point  of  view  of  whether  they 
wish  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to 
continue  to  be  an  Influence  In  the  deci- 
sions of  our  Oovemment.  Do  100  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  from  every  State  of  the 
Union  want  to  have  anything  to  con- 
tribute to  the  wisdom  of  the  decisions 
of  government? 

In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  important 
reasons  why  our  Qovernment  and  our 
country  are  in  great  difQculty  is  that  the 
Senate  has  not  been  able,  even  with  the 
present  rule,  to  exert  as  much  Influence 
as  it  should  under  our  Oonstitutlon.  I 
shall  not  go  into  any  other  reasons  at 
this  time,  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  in  other 
circumstances  when  we  are  not  under 
limited  time. 
I  do  hope  that  new  Members  of  this 


body  who  have  not  had  time  to  think 
about  this  Issue  as  deeply  as  the  older 
ones  would  consider  that  aspect  of  the 
Issueo — that  is,  that  the  role  of  the  Sen- 
ate Is  Involved;  It  is  not  an  issue  of  ex- 
tended debate.  It  Is  whether  or  not  the 
Senate  can  have  an  Influence. 

The  very  fact  that  we  have  the  capac- 
ity to  resist  an  arbitrary  proposal  makes 
those  who  make  the  proposals — of  course, 
I  am  speaking  of  the  executive  branch — 
consider  the  Senate  very  seriously — 
much  more  seriously  than  otherwise — if 
they  know  they  may  run  into  resistance 
in  the  Senate.  The  fact  that  the  nile 
exists,  without  its  being  used,  is  most  sig- 
nificant to  a  continued  balance  within 
our  system. 

Now,  one  may  well  accept  the  proposi- 
tion that  an  executive  branch  govern- 
ment is  more  efficient.  Dictatorships  are 
more  efficient  in  the  sense  of  getting  ac- 
tion more  quickly.  I  do  not  think  they  are 
efficient  In  getting  wise  action,  but  Just 
in  getting  action. 

But  if  you  really  believe  that  this  body 
of  100  men  can  make  a  contribution  to 
the  wisdom,  if  not  to  the  velocity,  of  the 
passage  of  legislation,  then  I  cannot  see 
how  you  can  object  to  it  being  necesary 
that  a  majority  of  two-thirds  be  obtained 
on  those  Issues  on  which  there  is  deep 
division  of  opinion  within  our  coimtry, 
reflected  In  this  body,  over  changes  or 
proposals  that  come  before  us,  ranging 
all  the  way  from  civil  rights  to  the  mak- 
ing of  war. 

I  think  it  is  very  significant,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  Just  recently  one  of  our  best 
known  and  generally  considered  most 
liberal  writers  has  taken  this  same  view, 
much  to  my  surprise.  I  believe  Mr. 
Nicholas  von  Hoffman  has  made  an  out- 
standing and  timely  contribution  to  the 
public  debate  on  rule  XXU.  I  refer  to 
his  column  appearing  in  yesterday's 
Washington  Post  entitled  "Shouting 
Back,  Not  Shutting  Up."  Mr.  von  Hoff- 
man displays  a  remarkable  p>erceptive- 
ness  In  his  articulation  of  the  real  issue 
imderlying  this  debate;  namely,  the  Sen- 
ate's Intended  role  within  our  constitu- 
tional system. 

I  would  particularly  hope  that  the 
Senate  "liberals,"  who  for  so  long  have 
associated  rule  XXU  with  civil  rights 
battles,  will  give  their  very  closest  atten- 
tion to  this  commentary,  for  it  points 
out,  correctly  I  believe,  the  irony  that 
those  Senators  with  the  most  to  lose  are 
the  ones  who  now  insist  that  rule  XXn 
be  changed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  von 
Hoffman's  article  be  printed  in  the  Rk:- 
ORD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao, 
as  follows: 

SHOTTTuro  Back,  Not  Shtjttino  Up 
(By  NlctaoUa  von  Hoffman) 

TomoiTi/w  the  Senate  liberals  will  have  an- 
other go  at  making  It  easier  to  UU  off  a  fili- 
buster. They're  been  trying  for  20  years,  but 
they  may  g«t  it  thla  time  because  the  Presi- 
dent Is  on  their  side,  and  that  ought  to  make 
them  wonder  how  good  an  Idea  knocking  out 
the  filibuster  was. 

The  White  House  contends  that  without 
the  filibuster  the  Senate  can  do  Its  work 
"more  promptly  and  expeditiously."  Con- 
gress, and  especially  the  Senate  has  of  late 


been  much  taxed  with  being  Inefficient  and 
old-fashioned,  a  thick-sapped  Institution  la 
an  age  of  speed  and  transistorized  Judg- 
ments. 

The  Senate's  Job  isn't  si>eed  or  neat  dis- 
patch, but  wisdom,  and  these  elements  don't 
always  go  together.  In  legislation  part  of  wis- 
dom  Is  delay  and  procrastination,  knowing 
how  not  to  get  swept  off  your  feet,  how  to 
temporize  because  It's  better  to  be  late  than 
sorry. 

Stalling  around  and  pulling  on  its  beard 
and  not  being  hasty  la  an  aspect  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  pre-dates  Its  coming  into  existence. 
During  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1787.  James  Madison  argued  on  the  floor 
that  the  first  purpose  of  the  Senate  was  "to 
protect  the  people  against  their  rulers;  sec- 
ondly to  protect  the  people  against  the  tran- 
sient impressions  into  which  they  them- 
selves might  be  led  .  .  .  They  themselves,  as 
well  as  a  numerous  body  of  Representatives, 
were  liable  to  err  also,  from  fickleness  and 
passion.  A  necessary  fence  against  this  dan- 
ger would  be  to  select  a  portion  of  enlight- 
ened citizens,  whose  limited  number,  and 
firmness  might  seasonably  interpose  against 
Impetuous  counsels  .  .  .  How  is  the  danger 
in  all  cases  of  interested  coalitions  to  oppress 
the  minority  to  be  guarded  against?  Among 
other  means  by  the  establishment  of  a  body 
in  the  government  sufficiently  respectable 
for  Its  wisdom  and  virtue,  to  aid  on  such 
emcrgenclea,  the  preponderance  of  Justice  by 
throwing  Its  weight  into  that  scale. " 

The  Senate  hasn't  often  lived  up  to  Madi- 
son's hopes  for  It,  but  It  has  sometimes,  and 
one  of  the  ways  It  does  Is  through  the  fill- 
buster.  A  lone,  filibustering  senator,  if  he's 
got  the  guu,  may  be  able  to  make  the  whole 
country  think  twice  before  It's  carried  off  by 
enthusiasm  or  hysteria. 

Because  of  the  South's  use  of  the  device 
to  fight  down  civil  rights  legislation  the  fili- 
buster may  now  have  too  bad  a  name  to 
save  It,  People  forget  that  the  filibuster 
didn't  prevent  the  passage  of  the  great  civil 
rights  act  legislation  of  the  '60s.  It  delayed 
them.  In  this  way  It  acted  Uke  the  tempo- 
rary veto  In  the  English  House  of  Lords;  In 
effect  the  flUbuster  asked  the  country.  "Hey, 
did  you  really  mean  it  with  this  civil  rights 
legislation?" 

That  angered  a  lot  of  pec^le  who  wanted 
the  civil  rlghta  laws  on  the  books  immedi- 
ately, people  who  bad  no  patience  with  the 
Southern  contention  that  much  of  this  legis- 
lation was  unconstitutional.  Since  then  the 
courts  have  said  they  are  constitutional,  but 
even  so  they  were  a  sharp  departure  from 
past  practice  .  .  .  such  things  as  taking  away 
the  freedom  to  refuse  to  rezit,  seU  or  service 
people  because  of  their  race  or  religion. 

These  aren't  the  kind  of  laws  that  should 
be  passed  with  a  61  per  cent  majority.  They 
are  too  Important  to  slip  into  passage  by 
seven  or  eight  votes.  The  Senate's  famous 
rule  XXII  requires  a  two-thirds  vote  to  break 
a  filibuster,  and  that's  the  kind  of  numbers 
needed  to  ensure  such  impKjrtant  laws  have 
a  chanoe  of  being  enforced.  The  Reconstruc- 
tion Congress  passed  all  kinds  of  clvU  rights 
legislation  that  was  not  only  ignored  but 
literally  forgotten.  There  Just  wasn't  enough 
steam  behind  them  to  do  more  than  pass 
them  so  that  they  became  a  kind  of  legisla- 
tive tokenism. 

But  the  fillbiister  and  civil  rights  la  his- 
tory. Nixon  certainly  doesn't  want  to  weaken 
the  filibuster  in  order  to  pctss  a  new  civil 
rights  act.  He's  concerned  about  such  mat- 
ters as  the  antl-balllstlc  missile,  the  draft 
and  the  SST.  A  Northern  liberal  can  use  the 
device  as  well  as  a  Southern  reactionary,  and 
In  the  next  couple  of  years  the  Northerners 
are  going  to  need  It  more  than  the  South- 
erners. 

The  big  winner  In  the  cutting  down  of  the 
filibuster  will  be  the  White  House,  which 
wiU  need  to  twist  fewer  senatorial  arms  to 
get  what  It  wants  passed.  Tliafs  why  Nixon's 
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for  It,  and  It's  why  everyone  who  wants  to  see 
(X)ngr'esslonal  power  diminished  should  be  for 

It. 

Killing  the  fllibiister  Is  presented  as  a  re- 
form measure.  Words  like  modernize  and  ex- 
pedite are  used  when  talking  about  It.  As  if 
the  Senate  is  old-fashioned  because  the  sen- 
stors  talk  too  much.  The  problem  is  that 
half  the  time  the  senators  dont  know  what 
they're  talking  about,  and  eliminating  the 
filibuster  isn't  going  to  cure  that.  What 
might  help,  what  might  be  a  true  moderni- 
zation would  be  If  the  congressional  research 
and  Information  gathering  facilities  were 
significantly  enlarged.  The  legislative  branch 
18  dangerously  dependent  on  the  executive 
for  too  much  of  what  It  knows. 

Minor  mechanical  adjustment  In  the  rules 
isnt  going  to  make  a  better  Congress.  This 
Is  so  of  the  filibuster,  and  of  the  furor  over 
the  seniority  system.  Those  old  coots  run 
things,  not  because  of  the  rules,  but  because 
the  good  guys  don't  have  enough  votes.  When 
they  do  have  the  votes  seniority  doesn't  mat- 
ter. 

You  can  see  that  In  the  case  of  Congress- 
man John  L.  McMillan,  the  superannuatedly 
Impossible  gent  from  South  Carolina  who 
chEklrs  the  House  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee. The  liberals  had  a  chanoe  to  vote 
him  out  but  they  didnt  have  the  numbers; 
then  later,  they  were  able  to  clip  his  power 
m  the  committee  because  they  constitute 
a  majority. 

The  last  60  years  ought  to  have  schooled 
us  to  watch  out  for  reforms  that  promise  us 
business-like  procedures  by  strengthening 
centralized  power.  The  problem  Isn't  to  get 
Congress  to  shut  up  but  to  geit  them  to  shout 
back. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  is  a  view  quite 
similar  to  the  one  Walter  Llppmann  took 
in  1949.  It  is  doubtless  quite  surprising 
to  some  that  Walter  Llppmatui  could 
have  taken  almost  exactly  the  same  po- 
sition on  rule  changes  that  von  Hoff- 
man took  in  yesterday's  Post.  As  I  say, 
I  myself  was  very  surprised,  but  he  is 
a  perceptive  man,  and  could  see  the  dan- 
ger to  the  so-called  liberals  who  wish  to 
change  the  processes  of  the  Senate. 

Democracy  is  only  a  set  of  rules.  It  is 
not  a  state  that  either  you  have  or  you 
do  not  have;  aU  It  Is  is  a  set  of  rules  by 
which  people  can  work  out  their  differ- 
ences, and  of  course  there  will  always  be 
differences. 

I  can  understand  a  man  who  expects  to 
be  President  and  sees  himself  in  the 
White  House  saying,  "I  would  like  to  get 
rid  of  that  obstacle."  All  Presidents  have 
had  that  wish.  Perhaps  Woodrow  Wilson 
is  the  most  glaring  example.  Before  he 
was  President,  he  supported  the  right 
and  function  of  the  Senate.  When  he  be- 
came President,  and  ran  into  the  prob- 
lem of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  and  the  Sen- 
ate, he  deplored  the  fact  of  the  Senate 
being  an  obstacle  to  his  plans. 

Aside  from  that  substantive  question, 
the  procedures  we  have  followed,  in  my 
opinion,  are  the  primary  reason  why  this 
democratic  government  has  survived  as 
long  as  It  has.  No  other  government  in 
the  world  today  has  survived  as  long  as 
ours  with  even  a  modicum  of  democratic 
practice.  Nearly  every  one  of  them,  with 
a  few  exceptions  of  small  parliamentary 
governments,  which  are  not  like  ours, 
have  disappeared.  This  problem  does  not 
arise  in  a  parliamentary  government;  I 
remind  all  new  Members  of  this  body  to 
make  that  distinction.  Parliamentary 
systems  do  not  need  this  kind  of  a  rule. 


But  with  our  system  of  a  separate  execu- 
tive and  legislature,  I  submit  it  is  most 
Important  that  the  role  of  the  Senate  as 
an  institution  be  preserved. 

On  any  specific  substantive  issue,  one 
can  say  this  rule  may  be  abused.  All 
rules  may  be  abused,  no  matter  what 
they  are.  By  smd  large,  I  submit  that  our 
record  has  been  good.  I  am  not  at  all 
ashamed  of  the  record  of  the  Senate.  In 
fact,  I  think  it  has  performed  a  great 
service  to  this  country  in  being  able  to 
Inform  and  influence  not  only  Its  own 
Members,  but  the  public,  by  calling  at- 
tention to  what  is  involved  in  very  deeply 
divisive  and  complicated  questions  which 
have  afflicted  our  coimtry,  and  always 
will  Eiffllct  a  great  society. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper) 
wishes  me  to  yield  him  some  time.  How 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining,  Mr. 
President? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
has  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Of  course,  much 
more  can  be  said.  I  have  spoken  before. 
If  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  wishes  me 
to  yield,  I  yield  him  my  remaining  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

May  I  say  that  I  feel  some  reluctance 
in  following  his  eloquent  and  reasoned 
argument,  and  I  emphasize  the  word 
"reasoned." 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  against  clo- 
ture today,  and  I  shall  vote  against  it 
because  I  support  rule  XXn  in  Its  pres- 
ent form. 

I  have  not  always  held  this  position. 
Members  of  the  Senate  may  recall  that 
in  1957  I  Joined  with  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson)  and  In  1959 
with  my  then  colleague  from  Kentucky, 
Mr.  Morton,  in  introducing  a  similar 
resolution,  to  reduce  the  number  of  Sena- 
tors required  to  secure  cloture  from  two- 
thirds  to  three-fifths.  I  do  not  hold  that 
position  now,  and  I  shall  state  my  rea- 
sons. 

At  that  time,  I  felt  that  a  great  body 
of  our  fellow  citizens — the  black  citi- 
zens— ^were  being  deprived  of  their  con- 
stitutional rights,  and  I  felt  it  morally 
as  well  as  constitutionally  wrong.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  that  situation  was  so 
plain  that  it  did  not  require  extended 
debate.  But  all  of  us  know  that  the  fill- 
busters  did  not  prevail,  that  the  Senate 
was  able  to  vote  upon  those  questions, 
and  between  1954  and  1968  approved  the 
comprehensive  provisions  for  securing  to 
all  our  fellow  citizens  their  constitutional 
rights  of  nondiscrimination  and  the  equal 
protection  of  the  law.  In  addition,  legis- 
lation to  secure  economic  Justice  has  been 
enacted,  although  not  yet  fully  realized. 

I  hold  that  similarly,  other  controver- 
sial legislative  proposals  which  will  come 
before  this  body  can  be  enacted  If  In 
truth  they  are  supported  by  a  majority 
of  the  people  of  our  country. 

One  situation  which  has  caused  me  to 
change  my  mind,  although  I  had  been 
troubled  before,  was  the  situation  the 
Senate  faced  last  year  in  the  closing  days 
of  the  session.  A  number  of  constitu- 
tionsil  amendments.  Including  one  which 
I  believe  would  have  changed  the  Fed- 


eral structure  of  this  country— Involving 
the  maimer  of  election  of  the  President 
and  legislation  of  greatest  importance, 
yet  controversial,  were  before  the  Sen- 
ate  

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor's time  is  expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  May  I  have  an  addi- 
tional minute? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yielded  the  Sena- 
tor all  my  remaining  time. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky a  minute  of  my  time. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator.  We 
knew  that  there  was  no  time  for  proper 
consideration  of  the  measures  before  us. 
We  saw  filibusters  carried  on  by  Mem- 
bers of  different  persuasions.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson)  suggested  that  it  was 
wrong,  evil,  arbitrary,  or  capricious. 
Their  actions  simply  pointed  out  the 
truth  that  Senators  of  all  persuasions 
know  that  at  times  legislation  before  the 
Senate  is  of  such  importance  or  of  such 
a  controversial  nature  that  it  must  be 
fully  debated  and  considered  if  great 
harm  to  our  country  is  to  be  avoided  and 
beneficial  legislation  assured. 

My  good  friend  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  JAvrrs)  suggested  that  the 
founders  never  contemplated  such  a  pro- 
vision as  rule  XXn. 

In  the  narrowest  terms  he  may  be  cor- 
rect, but  they  were  children  of  the  en- 
lightenment. They  lived  in  the  age  of 
reason.  They  believed  that  reason  would 
prevail  in  government. 

I  believe  rule  XXn  is  necessary  to  keep 
available  to  Members  of  the  Senate  the 
opportunity  to  reason,  the  opportunity 
to  appeal  to  reason,  the  opportunity  to 
appeaJ  to  reason  throughout  the  country. 

The  VICE  PRESIDEJ^.  The  Sena- 
tor's additional  time  has  expired.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  the  time  which  re- 
mains before  the  vote. 

Let  me  say,  at  the  outset,  that  I  feel 
unequal  to  the  task  of  responding  to  two 
such  eminent  Members  of  this  body  as 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  not  to  speak  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  who  also 
addressed  himself  to  this  subject  a  few 
minutes  ago.  Nevertheless,  that  responsi- 
bility is  mine  as  one  of  the  cosponsors 
of  ttie  resolution,  and  I  shall  do  my  best 
to  discharge  it. 

No  one  should  question  the  fidelity  of 
smy  Senator  to  this  institution.  I  have 
not  served  as  long  as  some  Senators  who 
have  spoken,  but  I  have  been  here  15 
years.  I  £dso  believe  in  the  Senate  and 
the  importance  of  its  role  In  our  political 
life. 

I  recognize  there  is  much  validity  to 
the  argument  that  majority  rule  has  not 
always  been  exercised  in  a  prudent  way. 
It  Is  true  that  great  injustices  have  been 
done  by  majorities.  But,  if  the  case  is 
imperfect  for  majority  rule,  it  neverthe- 
less Is  better  than  the  case  for  rule  by 
the  minority.  History  is  also  replete  with 
injustices  done  by  minorities  possessed  of 
the  power  to  Impose  their  will  upon  the 
majority.  If  one  had  to  choose  between 
the  two,  if  one  had  to  ask  which  of  the 
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two  more  closely  implements  democratic 
government,  I  would  have  to  choose  ma- 
jority TUlt  over  minority  rule. 

At  present,  rule  XXH  empowers  a  min- 
ority of  one- third  plus  one  to  govern  the 
Senate.  On  any  matter  of  real  gravity, 
rule  XXn  enables  the  minority  to  gov- 
ern. Philosophically.  I  find  that  difficult 
to  reconcile  with  my  belief  in  democratic 
principles. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas has  said  that  great  and  contro- 
versial issues  ought  not  be  decided  by  a 
mere  majority — one  tiiat  is  quite  possibly 
transient,  one  that  might  be  swayed  by 
the  emotions  of  the  moment.  I  concede 
that  this  argtiment,  also,  has  validity. 
But,  Mr.  President,  the  resolution  we 
propose  does  not  enable  a  mere  majority 
to  decide  great  and  controversial  issues. 
The  resolution  would  simply  reduce  from 
two- thirds  to  three-fifths  the  number  of 
Senators  present  and  voting  required  to 
limit  debate.  Is  that  such  a  radical  prop- 
osition? Would  it  really  change  the  es- 
sential character  of  the  Senate?  Does 
anyone  here  honestly  believe  that  it 
would  undermine  the  tradition  of  ex- 
tended debate? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  would  prefer  to  com- 
plete my  statement. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  The  Senator  asked 
a  question.  I  do. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Then,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  does,  but  I  do  not. 

I  think  the  traditions  of  the  Senate 
clearly  show  that  there  is  no  disposition 
in  this  body  to  summarily  cut  off  debate. 
If  this  resolution  were  adopted,  it  would 
still  require  60  percent  of  the  Senators 
voting  to  concur  before  any  limitation  on 
debate  could  be  imposed. 

So  I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
is  a  very  prudent  modification  of  rule 
XXn.  It  is  brought  here  simply  because 
history  demonstrates  that  the  present 
rule  is  too  strict.  In  the  past  54  years,  49 
attempts  have  been  made  to  Invoke 
cloture,  and  only  eight  have  succeeded. 

I  believe  it  was  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  who  said  that  we 
should  preserve  the  role  of  the  Senate 
as  a  deliberative  body,  that  we  should 
protect  the  procedures  of  the  Senate, 
since  this  is  a  unique  institution,  and  it  is 
our  responsibility  to  safeguard  the  role 
it  plays.  I  agree  with  that  argument.  But 
I  suggest  that  the  best  way  to  safeguard 
the  Senate,  the  best  way  to  preserve  its 
rules  against  the  vicissitudes  of  the  fu- 
ture. Ls  to  maJce  a  prudent  change  in  the 
filibuster  rule  now.  We  need  to  relax  the 
rule  Just  enough  to  give  us  better  assur- 
ance that,  after  extensive  debate  has  oc- 
curred, and  the  needs  of  the  country  call 
for  action,  the  Senate  can  reach  a  vote. 
Eight  successful  attempts  in  49;  that  is 
not  enough. 

We  are  simply  asking  for  another  oc- 
casion, such  as  that  which  occurred  In 
1917.  when  the  Senate  was  asked  to  ap- 
prove a  bill  to  arm  our  merchant  ships. 
At  that  time,  there  was  no  rule,  no  proce- 
dure for  securing  any  limitation  on  de- 
bate, and  the  result  was  that  a  few  Sena- 
tors were  able  to  talk  the  bill  to  death. 
But  the  country  felt  that  action  on  the 
bill  was  required,  that  the  vital  interests 


of  the  United  States  were  being  chal- 
lenged in  the  Atlantic,  where  German 
submarines  were  attacking  American 
merchant  sliips.  Yet  the  Senate,  para- 
lyzed by  its  own  procedures,  could  not 
act.  Then  what  happened.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? Why,  then  there  was  a  tide,  a  great 
upsurge  of  public  sentiment,  of  public 
anger,  and  its  focus  was  upon  the  Senate. 
Paced  with  overpowering  public  indigna- 
tion, the  very  Senators  who  previously 
had  championed  unlimited  debate  ran 
for  cover;  and  rule  XXn,  establishing 
the  first  procedure  for  limiting  debate 
was  adopted  by  a  near-unanimous  vote 
of  76  to  3. 

I  would  hope  that  we  could  avoid  In 
the  future  another  deadlock  and  up- 
heaval that  could  rip  our  rules  asunder, 
I  suggest  that  the  best  way  to  do  It.  the 
best  way  we  can  insure  that  the  essential 
character  of  the  Senate — the  right  of 
extended  debate,  the  uniqueness  of  our 
role — is  protected  against  the  uncertain- 
ties of  the  future  Is  to  make  a  prudent 
change  in  rule  XXU  now,  so  that  when 
the  occasion  is  right,  when  the  national 
need  is  great,  when  a  long  and  extended 
debate  has  taken  place.  It  will  be  more 
reasonably  certain  that  a  substantial 
majority  of  Senators  may  work  their 
will.  That  Is  the  best  way  to  protect  the 
Senate.  That  is  the  best  way  to  preserve 
it  in  its  role. 

This  debate  commenced  25  days  ago. 
and  it  has  been  said  that  the  proponents 
of  this  resolution  have  not  participated 
fully  in  the  debate.  That  charge  is  true. 
The  reason  we  have  not  participated 
more  fully  Is  that  this  debate  has  gone 
on  for  years  and  years.  Every  time  there 
is  a  new  Congress,  we  spend  a  month  or 
more  debating  rule  XXn.  There  Is  no 
mystery  about  the  proposed  change. 
There  is  no  subtle  mischief  it  can  do. 
There  is  no  argument  that  has  not  been 
propounded  here  a  hundred  times  over. 
There  is  no  Member  of  the  Senate  who 
cannot  recite  the  arguments,  pro  and 
con,  in  his  sleep. 

Twenty-five  days  have  passed,  while 
this  debate  contributes  nothing  either  to 
the  education  of  the  country  or  the  Sen- 
ate. Indeed,  its  very  purpose  is  not  to 
educate  or  instruct,  but  to  prevent  the 
Senate  from  working  Its  will,  from  pro- 
ceeding in  due  course  to  a  vote  on  the 
merits.  We  are  all  aware  of  it.  That  is 
why  it  has  now  become  necessary  to  file  a 
cloture  motion  and  to  ask  the  Senate,  in 
its  wisdom,  to  Invoke  a  limitation  on 
this  debate,  so  that  we  can  proceed  to  a 
vote  on  Senate  Resolution  9,  the  long- 
pending  business. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
now  in  the  fifth  week  of  the  92d  Con- 
gress and  throughout  that  period  we 
have  been  engaged  in  a  debate  over  the 
internal  rules  of  the  Senate.  It  is  a  de- 
bate which  has  not  drawn  the  attention 
of  the  Nation.  To  many,  it  has  seemed 
an  internal  matter  affecting  the  Nation 
very  little. 

But  if  we  do  not  resolve  this  matter 
In  favor  of  change,  then  the  time  will 
come  during  this  session  when  not  only 
the  proponents  of  a  certain  measure,  but 
the  groups  arrayed  In  favor  of  that 
measure  in  the  Nation,  will  deeply  re- 


gret the  failure  of  the  Senate  to  push  for 
a  rules  change  today. 

In  an  age  of  moonwalks  and  malnutri- 
tion, we  cannot  afford  to  allow  a  hand- 
ful of  Senators  to  forever  bind  the  will 
of  Members  of  this  body,  who  represent 
a  majority  of  the  people  in  this  Nation. 

The  proposed  change  in  the  Senate 
niles  is  neither  unreasonable  nor  revolu- 
tionary. It  does  not  seek  to  restrict  the 
opportunity  for  imllmlted  debate  un- 
duly. We  are  merely  attempting  to  pro- 
hibit a  small  group  of  the  Members  of 
this  body  from  denying  to  the  rest,  the 
right  to  decide  an  Issue  by  a  recording 
of  the  yeas  and  nays. 

During  the  past  decade,  we  have  seen 
24  attempts  at  cloture  with  ouly  four  of 
them  successful.  In  the  43  years  before 
1960.  there  were  only  20  attempts  at 
cloture,  also  with  four  achieving  suc- 
cess. The  pressure  of  the  times  and  the 
urgency  of  the  Issues  has  brought  an  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  the  filibuster  Just  as 
It  has  prompted  a  greater  frequency  of 
efforts  to  close  off  the  filibuster. 

The  pressures  have  been  great  and  the 
failures  to  Invoke  cloture  have  proved 
serious  for  the  Nation.  A  delay  in  passage 
of  civil  rights  legislation  and  a  delay  in 
voting  rights  are  among  the  offspring  of 
filibusters  during  this  decade. 

For  a  nation  trying  to  meet  the  legiti- 
mate demands  of  all  of  its  citizens  for 
full  and  equal  participation  in  the  politi- 
cal system,  these  delays  meant  long  sum- 
mers of  mounting  frustration. 

Beyond  the  immediate  coiosequences 
of  the  Senate's  inability  to  act  on  a 
specific  issue,  there  has  been  a  general 
decline  in  the  prestige  of  the  Senate  and 
perhaps  for  the  first  time,  the  vitality  of 
this  democratic  institution  has  been 
openly  questioned. 

We  are  sent  here  to  be  both  representa- 
tives of  our  State  constituencies  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  national  interest.  We 
operate  in  the  balance  between  majority 
rule  and  the  protection  of  minority 
rights.  We  receive  our  sustenance  from  a 
political  system  that  seeks  through  com- 
promise and  persuasion  to  further  the 
interests  of  all  of  our  citizens. 

In  that  process,  we  are  rarely  called 
upon  to  examine  our  own  institutional 
integrity.  Today  we  have  that  respon- 
sibility. It  has  been  thrust  upon  us  by 
a  nation  uneasy  with  the  appearance  of 
ineffectiveness  in  its  leaders. 

S<Hne  37  Senators  have  signed  this 
motion  for  cloture  to  bring  about  a 
change  in  the  rules.  Many,  if  not  all  of 
us,  believe  that  this  legitimately  can  be 
done  by  simple  majority  vote  under  sec- 
tion 5  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution,  and 
I  would  hope  the  Vice  President  would 
so  rule  if  the  question  were  formally 
placed  before  him. 

The  two  rights  of  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  are  critically  Important  In 
this  democracy  are  the  right  to  debate 
and  the  right  to  vote.  In  responding  to 
the  needs  of  the  Nation  and  to  their 
constituents.  Senators  have  correspond- 
ing responsibilities  to  utilize  those  privi- 
leges in  the  exploration  of  each  issue  In 
full  debate  and  ultimately  by  voting  a 
measure  up  or  down. 

In  this  balance  between  the  right  to 
debate  and  the  right  to  vote,  ultimately 


the  right  to  vote  must  take  precedence. 
The  only  matter  at  issue  is  how  much  of 
a  majority  is  necessary  before  the  right 
to  debate  shall  give  way. 

For  59  years,  we  have  operated,  often 
painfully,  under  a  rule  that  requires  a 
two-thirds  majority.  Today,  with  the  ex- 
perience of  past  decades,  we  would  take 
the  reasonable  and  modest  step  of  lower- 
ing that  requirement  to  a  three-fifths 
majority. 

When  the  times  demand  many  more 
urgent  decisions  from  all  of  our  institu- 
tions, increasing  the  ability  of  the  Senate 
to  act  decisively  appears  to  me  a  thor- 
oughly rational  and  Justifiable  decision. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate today  has  an  opportunity  to  make 
significant  progress  in  the  area  of  con- 
gressional reform. 

After  almost  a  month  of  extensive  de- 
bate, the  Senate  will  decide  whether  or 
not  to  cut  off  debate  in  order  to  allow  a 
vote  on  an  amendment  to  rule  XXII.  I 
will  vote  to  end  debate.        

Senate  procedural  rule  XXU  now  re- 
quires the  affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  the  Senators  present  and  voting  before 
a  filibuster  can  be  ended. 

The  purpose  of  this  rule  is  deeir  and, 
philosophically  and  historically  speak- 
ing, laudatory.  Minority  rights  must  be 
protected  and  the  minority  must  be  given 
an  ample  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

The  Senate  has  maintained  a  tradi- 
tion of  allowing  lengthy  debate  and  this 
has  proven  effective  in  protecting  the 
minority  against  a  stampeding  majority. 
Walter  Llppmann  has  said : 

K  the  sovereign  blmself  may  not  act  wlll- 
fuUy,  arbitrarily,  by  personal  prerogative, 
ttven  no  one  may.  His  ministers  may  not. 
The  legislature  may  not.  Majorltlee  may  not. 
Individuals  may  not.  Crowds  may  not.  The 
National  State  may  not. 

I  would  not  be  able  to  support  an 
amendment  which  would  permit  cloture 
by  a  majority  vote. 

However,  it  is  also  clear  that  rule 
XXn  has  been  abused  and  the  will  of 
the  majority  thwarted  on  mattera  of 
great  national  concern. 

As  presently  constituted,  rule  XXU 
permits  t3rrarmy  by  the  minority.  This 
is  just  as  unacceptable. 

All  of  us  were  elected  for  the  primary 
purpose  of  legislating.  In  our  campaigns, 
we  pledged  to  the  people  that  we  would 
initiate  legislation  and  that  we  would 
vote  for  or  against  measures  of  national 
and  State  concern.  Yet  one  of  the  deep- 
est frustrations  prevailing  in  my  home 
State  and  elsewhere  is  that  Government 
is  impotent  to  act  in  their  behalf.  The 
virtually  unreachable  two- thirds  cloture 
requirement  of  rule  XXll,  along  with  the 
seniority  system,  has  become  ssmibolic  of 
this  frustration.  Cloture  imder  rule  XXU 
has  been  attempted  49  times  in  54  years 
and  invoked  only  eight  times.  Fifteen 
times,  three-fifths  of  those  present  and 
voting  supported  cloture;  24  times  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  voted  for  cloture; 
34  times  a  majority  of  those  present  and 
voting  favored  cloture. 

Although  it  is,  of  course,  dlfflcxilt  to 
draw  the  fine  line  between  majority  rule 
and  minority  rights,  it  is  clear  that  the 
wishes  of  a  substantial  majority  should 
not  be  permanently  frustrated.  I  believe 


that  Senator  Chukch's  amendment  is  an 
appropriate  compromise.  The  amend- 
ment offers  the  opportunity  to  preserve 
Senate  tradition  of  extended  debate  while 
at  the  same  time  allowing  the  Senate 
to  do  Its  Job — to  legislate — at  the  proper 
time. 

Reducing  the  required  vote  under 
rule  XXII  from  two-thirds  to  three-fifths 
ensures  continued  minority  protection 
while  lessening  the  possibility  of  abuse. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  reasonable 
reform  will  be  adopted  and  that  cloture 
will  be  invoked  today  In  order  to  give  the 
Senate  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MHiLER.  I  Just  want  to  make  the 
observation  that  if  the  proponents  would 
see  fit  to  adopt  my  amendment  to  their 
amendment,  I  think  we  would  have  clo- 
ture, we  would  have  progress,  and  we 
would  have  assured  genuine  bipartisan- 
ship in  this  very  serious  matter. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  observation,  and  I  only  want  to  note 
that  51  Senators  have  affixed  their  names 
to  this  resolution,  it  already  stands  en- 
dorsed by  a  constitutional  majority  made 
up  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Thus  I 
hope  that  if  we  cannot  make  it  on  this 
vote,  we  vrill  soon  come  to  a  cloture  vote 
that  will  enable  the  Senate  to  proceed  to 
a  final  vote  on  the  merits  of  a  rule  that 
the  majority  should  be  «i titled  to  pass 
upon. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  All  time  has 
now  expired.  

Pursuant  to  rule  XXn  and  the  hour 
of  1  o'clock  having  arrived,  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  pending  clo- 
ture motion  which  will  be  stated  by  the 
clerk. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

follows : 

CuoTOBS  Motion 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  aocord- 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXn  of  the 
Standing  Bulec  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Reeolutlon  (8.  Ree.  9)  amending  Rule  XXTT 
of  the  Standing  Riiles  of  the  Senate  with 
respect  to  the  limitation  of  debate. 

Frank  Cbttbch,  Jamzs  Peaxson,  Wm.  B. 
Sazbk,  Robert  Tait,  Jr..  Hugh  Scott, 
Jacob  Jattts,  Robert  Griffin,  Clifford 
P.  Case,  J.  Glenn  Bcall,  Jr.,  Mike 
Mansfield. 
Edward  Kennedy,  Jennings  Randolph, 
Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr.,  Stuart 
Stminoton,     Thouas     F.     Eaoleton. 

Ptrrr.ru     A.     HART,     JOHN     V.     TUNNET, 

Claiborne  Pell,  Adlai  Stevenson, 
Httbert  Humphrey. 

Harrison  WnxiAiia,  Fred  Harris,  Wm. 
Peoxmirs,  Lee  Metcalf,  Daniel 
INOUYE,  George  McGovern,  Harold  E. 
Hughes,  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  Alan 
Cranston,  John  O.  Pastors. 

Vance  Hartke.  Charles  H.  Percy. 
Thomas  McIntyre,  Qaylord  Nelson. 
Lloyd  Bentsen,  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
Edmund  S.  Muskie,  Henry  M.  Jackson. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Under  rule 
XXn,  the  Chair  directs  the  clerk  to  call 
the  roll  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  legislative  clerk  csdled  the  roll 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


(No.  5  Leg.] 

Aliten 

Errtn 

Nelson 

Allen 

Pannln 

Packwood 

Anderson 

Pulbrlght 

Pastore 

Baker 

Gambrell 

Pearson 

BeaU 

Gold  water 

Pell 

Bellmon 

Gravel 

Percy 

Bennett 

Griffin 

Prouty 

Bentsen 

Oumey 

Proxmlre 

Bible 

Hansen 

Randolph 

Boggs 

HarrU 

Rtbicoff 

Brock 

Hart 

Roth 

Brooke 

Hartke 

Sazbe 

Buckley 

Hatfield 

Schwelker 

Burdlck 

Holllngs 

Scott 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hughes 

Smith 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Humphrey 

Sparkman 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Spong 

Case 

Javlts 

BtennlH 

Chiles 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Stevens 

Church 

Kennedy 

Stevei^son 

Cook 

Long 

Symington 

Cooper 

Magnuson 

Taft 

Cotton 

MfmaOeld 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Mathias 

Thurmond 

Dole 

McClellan 

Tunney 

Domliilck 

McGovem 

Welcker 

Eagleton 

MUler 

WlUiams 

Eastland 

Mondale 

Young 

EUender 

Montoya 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh)  ,  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr.  iNOUYE),  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mr.  Musku)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr,  McGee)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  <Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre), and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss)  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  Is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

Mr.  QRIPFIN.  I  armoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong) 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  is  absent  because  of  death  in 
his  family. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MtTNOT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum  is 
present. 

Under  the  previous  order,  beglrmlng 
with  the  yea-and-nay  vote  and  continu- 
ing throughout  that  vote  until  the  results 
are  announced,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  Is 
directed  to  clear  the  floor  of  all  clerks  of 
Senators  with  one  exception,  that  one 
exception  being  Mr.  Wes  Barthelmes, 
who  is  an  assistant  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Chvkch)  . 

The  question  is,  Is  it  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  debate  shall  be  brought  to  a 
close? 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  mandatory  un- 
der the  rule,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  would  vote  "yea." 
My  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott),  would  vote 
"yea.U  The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower),  would  vote  "nay."  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  resumed  and  con- 
cluded. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
noimce  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
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(Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  'Mr.  Inoityi),  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mctcalt),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskii)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  iMr,  McGie),  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mclw- 
TYRK),  £ind  the  Senator  from  Utah  iMr. 
Moss)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

Mr.  President,  on  this  vote,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McOkx)  ha« 
a  pair  with  the  Senators  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss)  and  Hawaii  (Mr.  Pono).  If 
they  were  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  would  vote  "nay," 
and  the  Senators  from  Utah  cmd  Hawaii 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Also,  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  has  a 
pair  with  the  Senators  from  Montana 
(Mr.  MrrcALFi  and  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  McInttre».  If  they  were  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ators from  Montana  and  New  Hampshire 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  Senators  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath) 
and  Maine  (Mr.  Mttskii:)  have  pairs 
with  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  .  If  they  were  present,  the  Sen- 
ators from  Indiana  and  Maine  would 
vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska would  vote  "nay." 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  Senators 
frcon  Hawaii  (Mr.  Isoxm)  and  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston)  are  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Muwdt)  .  If  they  were  present  and  voting, 
the  Senators  from  Hawaii  and  California 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Coltjrado  (Mr.  Aixorr)  Is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Pono) 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tow- 
er) are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
HR0SKA)  is  absent  because  of  death  in 
his  family. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mttndt)  Is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Pono)  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss)  are  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McOkx)  .  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  would  each  vote 
"yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Allott)  and  that  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  has  been  pre- 
viously announced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  fnxn  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh)  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKix)  are  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hrttska).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
would  each  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  (Cranston)  and  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii   (Mr.  Inottyx)    are  paired 


with  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  MtTNDT) .  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  (Talifomia  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  would  each  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  South  DaJcota 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  48, 
nays  37,  as  follows: 

|No.  0  Leg.) 
TEAS— 46 


Aiken 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Anderson 

Hughe* 

Percy 

BeaU 

Humphrey 

Prouty 

Bellmon 

Jackaon 

Proxinlre 

Bentaen 

Javlta 

Randolph 

BoggB 

Kennedy 

Rlblooff 

Brooke 

Magnueon 

Sax  be 

Burdlck 

MaoaSeld 

Schwelker 

Caoe 

Mathlas 

Scott 

CThurch 

McOovern 

Smith 

CooJt 

Mondale 

SteTens 

Eagleton 

Montoya 

Stevenson 

Ortffln 

Nelson 

Symington 

Harris 

Packwood 

Taft 

Hart 

Pastore 

Tunney 

Hartke 

Pearson 
NATS— 37 

WUllama 

Allen 

Dole 

Long 

Baker 

Eastland 

McCleUan 

Bennett 

Ellender 

Miller 

Bible 

Ervln 

Roth 

Brock 

Pannln 

Buckley 

Pulbrlght 

Spong 

Byrd.  Va. 

OambreU 

Stennls 

Byrt.  W.  Va. 

Ooldwater 

Talmadge 

Cannon 

Oravel 

Thurmond 

ChUee 

Oumey 

Welcker 

Cooper 

Hansen 

Young 

Cotton 

HolUngs 

Curtis 

Jordan,  Idaho 

PRKftRNT  AND  OIVINO  LJVE  PAIRS 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 

DooUnlck 

for 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-U 

Allott 

Inouye 

Moaa 

Bayh 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Mundt 

crraoston 

McOee 

Miinkle 

Pong 

Mclntyre 

Tower 

Hruaka 

Uetcalf 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  On  this  vote, 
the  yeas  are  48  and  the  nays  37. 

Two- thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
and  voting  not  having  voted  in  the  affirm- 
ative, the  motion  is  rejected. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  a  vote 
for  cloture  at  the  present  time  Is  in  effect 
a  vote  In  favor  of  the  three-flfths  pro- 
posal. I  voted  against  cloture  because  I 
am  convinced  that  the  present  two- thirds 
rule  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  country. 

The  Indictment  raised  against  the  two- 
thirds  rule,  however  well  intentloned.  Is 
unf  ortimately  misdirected.  To  my  knowl- 
edge, no  measure  which  enjoyed  genu- 
ine— as  opposed  to  apparent— majority 
support  in  the  Nation  has  ever  failed  to 
pass  because  of  rule  XXII  in  Its  present 
form.  A  number  of  important  bills  have 
been  delayed,  to  be  sure,  but  there  Is  none 
which  was  not  better  for  the  delay.  This 
is  not  to  deny  that  the  present  rule,  like 
all  rules,  has  been  abused  in  the  past; 
and  It  may  be  abused  in  the  future.  But 
if  It  Is  abused  In  the  future,  mainy  who 
now  support  it  will  vote  for  a  change. 

It  is  true  that  democracy  in  the  final 
analysis  must  rest  on  majority  rule.  But 
nothing  In  human  experience  recom- 
mends, and  certainly  nothing  In  the  Con- 
stitution requires,  that  we  embrace  a 
mindless  majoritarlanlsm.  President  Jef- 
ferson said  In  his  first  Inaugural  address: 

The  wlU  oX  the  majority  U  In  •!!  caMs  to 
prevail,  but  that  will,  to  be  rightful,  must 
be  reasonable. 


The  ultimate  purpose  of  the  two-thirds 
rule  is  not  to  thwart  majority  rule,  but 
to  keep  the  majority  reasonable.  The 
right — as  opposed  to  the  power — of  the 
majority  to  rule  rests  on  its  ability  to 
acquire  the  consent  of  the  minority. 
When  a  majority  chooses  to  rule  by  force 
rather  than  by  consent,  or  when  a  mi- 
nority refuses  to  grant  Its  consent  when 
it  Is  Justly  asked  for,  representative  gov- 
ernment faces  a  crisis  which  can  lead  to 
tyranny  or  to  civil  war.  It  is  the  avoid- 
ance of  such  a  crisis  that  the  two- thirds 
rule  Is  ultimately  dedicated.  But  this  high 
punwse  Imposes  an  obligation  upon  those 
who  seek  the  protection  of  rule  XXII  to 
use  it  prudently  and  with  restraint,  re- 
serving Its  invocation  for  measures  of 
the  gravest  national  importance.  By  the 
same  token.  Members  of  a  would-be  ma- 
jority must  pay  heed  to  the  right  of  the 
minority  to  demand  reasonable  conces- 
sions. 

It  will  be  argued,  of  course,  that  the 
three- fifths  proposal  will  adequately  pro- 
tect minority  interests.  My  study  of  the 
problem,  however,  convinces  me  that 
three-fifths  would  be  an  inadequate  safe- 
guard for  the  right  we  seek  to  protect. 

In  practice,  because  of  necessary  ab- 
sences, tliree-flfths  of  tliose  present  and 
voting  will  often  mean  barely  more — 
and  sometimes  less — than  a  simple  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  as  a  whole.  Further — 
and  this  is  ultimately  more  important — 
I  have  yet  to  hear  an  argument  against 
the  present  two-thirds  rule  which  could 
not  with  equal  force  be  applied  to  the 
three-fifths  proposal  were  It  to  be  adopt- 
ed. Although  some  proponents  of  the 
three-fifths  measure  will  deny  it.  adop- 
tion of  the  three-fifths  rule  at  the  pres- 
ent time  would  be  a  fatal  step  down  the 
road  toward  cloture  by  simple  majority. 
And  when  that  day  arrives,  the  distinc- 
tive deliberative  character  of  the  Senate 
will  have  been  destroyed,  and,  with  it, 
one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  American  con- 
stitutional system. 

The  defenders  of  the  two-thirds  rule 
are  frequently  depicted  as  reactionary 
gadflies  on  the  hide  of  progress.  By  con- 
trast, the  proponents  of  three-fifths  or 
simple  majority  cloture  are  commonly 
cast  In  the  role  of  enlightened  reformers. 
But  even  a  cursory  glance  at  the  history 
of  the  Senate  will  demonstrate  the  fal- 
sity of  this  convenient  compartmentali- 
zatlon  of  opponents  and  proponents.  For 
one  thing,  the  filibuster  has  in  recent 
years  been  used  with  greater  effective- 
ness by  liberals  than  it  has  been  by  con- 
servatives. For  another,  the  greatest  Sen- 
ate liberals  of  this  century — I  have  in 
mind  George  NottIs  find  Robert  LaPol- 
lette — wisely  and  steadfastly  opposed 
shortsighted  attempts  to  diminish  the 
right  of  extended  debate  In  the  Senate. 
They  did  so,  I  might  add.  In  the  full 
knowledge  that  rule  XXn  might  some- 
times work  to  their  own  disadvantage. 
They  did  so.  In  short,  because  they 
thought  it  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  true  that  most  liberals  today  will 
be  found  on  the  side  of  the  three-fifths 
proposal ;  some,  indeed,  go  to  the  extreme 
of  advocating  cloture  by  simple  majority. 
In  so  doing,  they  have  fallen  into  a  kind 
of  Ideological  lock-step,  preferring  the 
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logical  consistency  of  an  abstraction  to 
the  prudent  restraints  of  commonsense. 
In  so  doing,  they  Ignore  the  teaching  of 
the  most  famous  expositor  of  liberal  Ideas 
of  his  generation,  Mr.  Walter  Llppmann, 
who  has  written  that  "the  filibuster  un- 
der the  present  rules  of  the  Senate  con- 
forms with  the  essential  spirit  of  the 
American  Constitution.  It  Is  one  of  the 
very  strongest  practical  guarantees  we 
possess  for  preserving  the  rights  which 
are  in  the  Constitution." 

The  ultimate  test  of  the  Senate  is 
neither  the  speed  with  which  It  pwsses 
laws,  nor  the  quantity  of  laws  It  passes. 
The  true  test  of  the  Senate,  rather,  is  the 
ultimate  wisdom  of  its  decisions.  I  believe 
that  Congress  in  general  and  the  Senate 
in  particular  have  suffered  In  recent 
years  from  a  tendency  to  embrace  Ill- 
considered  legislative  proposals.  Indeed, 
among  the  most  commonly  heard  com- 
l^aints  these  days  across  the  land — it 
can  even  be  heard  at  the  White  House — 
is  that  the  Federal  Government  has  un- 
dertaken too  much.  The  pressing  need  at 
the  present  hour.  It  seems  to  me,  is  not 
for  more  laws,  but  for  better  laws.  Rule 
XXII  in  its  present  form  is  one  of  the 
few  devices  at  our  disposal  for  seeing  to 
It  that  the  counsels  of  prudence  can  pre- 
vail over  the  thoughtlessness  of  haste. 
The  two-thirds  rule,  of  course,  cannot 
possibly  guarantee  that  «dl,  or  even  most, 
legislation  will  be  as  well-considered  as 
It  ought  to  be.  But  it  can  serve  as  a  salu- 
tary restraint  upon  hasty  action  and  Ill- 
considered  schemes.  It  can  serve  to 
moderate  passions.  It  can  serve  to  keep 
majorities  reasonable  and  minorities 
contented.  It  can  serve  to  restore  the  dis- 
tinctive character  of  what  has  been  justly 
called  the  world's  greatest  drflberatlve 
body. 

It  Is  commonplace  to  remark  that 
these  are  troubled  times.  Many  citizens 
are  imderstandably  perplexed  by  the 
variety  and  complexity  of  the  problems 
which  beset  the  Nation.  Some,  imfortu- 
nately,  seem  to  have  lost  confidence  in 
the  capacity  of  government  to  solve 
them.  But  the  reasons  for  this  loss  of 
confidence  have  less  to  do  with  the  fall- 
lure  of  Congress  to  enact  numerous  laws 
than  thev  have  to  do  with  the  failure 
of  Ccngres.s  to  enact  wise  laws.  Given 
the  confusion  v.hlch  abounds  in  the  land 
today,  and  given  the  passions  which  may 
at  any  moment  ignite,  this  is  hardly  the 
time  to  .speed  up  a  process  that  already 
suffers  from  the  evils  of  excessive  haste. 
It  is  time,  rather,  to  take  stock,  to  pro- 
ceed cautiously.  The  two-thirds  rule  Is 
at  present  a  necessary  means  to  that  end. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  I  think,  that  the 
respected  New  Republic,  in  a  principled 
and  forthright  editorial  In  Its  February 
20  Issue,  defends  the  present  two-thirds 
rule.  I  concur  In  the  spirit  which 
prompted  that  editorial  and  enjoin  my 
colleagues,  liberal  and  conservative  alike, 
to  pay  heed  to  Its  arguments.  In  partic- 
ular, I  enjoin  my  liberal  friends  to  heed 
Its  argument,  for,  unless  they  are  careful, 
they  may  find  themselves  permanently 
on  the  short  end  of  the  cloture  stick.  If 
the  three-fifths  proposal  carries,  the 
liberals  mav  soon  find  that  they  have 
won  a  Pyrrhic  victory. 

Mr.  President,  I  carmot  think  of  a  bet- 


ter way  to  close  my  remarks  than  to 
quote  from  the  concluding  paragraph  of 
the  New  Republic  edltorlsd : 

The  flUbuster  could  be  destructive.  If  used 
indiscriminately  by  Incontinent  men,  or  If 
no  majority,  however  large,  were  sufficient 
to  overcome  It.  But  all  the  Institutions  and 
devices  of  our  government,  not  alone  the 
filibuster,  have  It  in  them  to  destroy  every- 
thing else  In  the  process,  once  restraint  and 
ultimate  civility  are  gone.  And  the  power  of 
a  majority  that  Is  large  enough  and.  what  Is 
more  important,  that  Is  confident  of  the  va- 
lidity of  its  purposes  and  correspondingly 
determined,  is  ensured  by  the  present  Ben- 
ate  rule,  under  which  cloture  can  be  im- 
posed by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  members 
present  and  voting. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
morning  hour  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business,  with  a  time  lim- 
itation of  3  minutes  attached  thereto. 

The  VIC^E  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  Is  so  ordered. 


REFERRAL  OP  PRESIDENT'S  MES- 
SAGE ON  HEALTH  AND  HOSPI- 
TALIZATION   (H.   DOC.   NO.   92-49) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  message  at 
the  desk  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  health  and  hospitalization  be 
jointly  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  Is  as 
follows : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  the  last  twelve  months  alone,  Amer- 
ica's medical  bill  went  up  eleven  percent, 
from  $63  to  $70  billion.  In  the  last  ten 
years,  it  has  climbed  170  percent,  from 
the  $26  billion  level  In  1960.  Then  we 
were  spending  5.3  percent  of  our  Gross 
National  Product  on  health;  today  we 
devote  almost  7%  of  our  GNP  to  health 
expenditures. 

This  growing  investment  In  health  has 
been  led  by  the  Federal  Government.  In 
1960,  Washington  spent  $3.5  billion  on 
medical  needs — 13  percent  of  the  total. 
This  year  It  will  spend  $21  billion — or 
about  30  percent  of  the  nation's  spending 
in  this  area. 

But  what  are  we  getting  for  all  this 
money? 

For  most  Americans,  the  result  of  our 
expanded  Investment  has  been  more 
medical  care  and  care  of  higher  quality. 
A  profusion  of  impressive  new  tech- 
niques, powerful  new  dnigs,  and  splendid 
new  facilities  has  developed  over  the  past 
decade.  During  that  same  time,  there  has 
been  a  six  percent  drop  in  the  number  of 
days  each  year  that  Americans  are  dis- 
abled. Clearly  there  Is  much  that  Is  right 
with  American  medicine. 

But  there  is  also  much  that  Is  wrong. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  is  that 
fully  60  percent  of  the  growth  in  medical 
expenditures  in  the  la.'rt;  ten  years  has 
gone  not  for  additional  services  but 
merely   to  meet  price  inflation.   Since 


1960,  medical  costs  have  gone  up  twice 
as  fast  as  the  cost  of  living.  Hospital 
costs  have  risen  five  times  as  fast  as  other 
prices.  For  growing  nimibers  of  Ameri- 
cans, the  cost  of  care  is  becoming  pro- 
hibitive. And  even  those  who  can  afford 
most  care  may  find  themselves  Impov- 
erished by  a  catastrophic  medical  ex- 
penditure. 

The  shortcomings  of  our  health  care 
system  are  manifested  in  other  ways  as 
well.  For  some  Americans — especially 
those  who  live  in  remote  nutil  areas  or 
in  the  inner  city — care  Is  simply  not 
available.  The  quality  of  medicine  varies 
widely  with  geography  and  income.  Pri- 
mary care  physicians  and  outpatient  fa- 
cilities are  in  stiort  supply  in  many  areas, 
and  most  of  our  people  have  trouble  ob- 
taining medical  attention  on  short  no- 
tice. Because  we  pay  so  little  attention 
to  preventing  disease  and  treating  it 
early,  too  many  people  get  sick  and  need 
intensive  treatment. 

Our  record,  then,  is  not  as  gcxxl  as  it 
should  be.  Costs  have  skyrocketed  but 
values  have  not  kept  pace.  We  are  in- 
vesting more  of  our  nation's  resources  in 
the  health  of  our  people  but  we  are  not 
getting  a  full  return  on  our  investment. 

BI7IU>INO     A     NATIONAL     HKALTR     8TKATKGT 

Things  do  not  have  to  be  this  way.  We 
can  change  these  conditions — Indeed,  we 
must  change  them  If  we  are  to  fulfill 
our  promise  as  a  nation.  Good  health 
care  should  be  readily  available  to  all 
of  our  citizens. 

It  will  not  be  easy  for  our  nation  to 
achieve  this  goal.  It  will  be  impossible 
to  achieve  it  without  a  new  sense  of  pur- 
pose and  a  new  spirit  of  discipline.  That 
is  why  I  am  calling  today  not  only  for 
new  programs  and  not  merely  for  more 
money  but  for  something  more — for  a 
new  ai>proach  which  is  equal  to  the  com- 
plexity of  our  challenges.  I  am  calling 
today  for  a  new  National  Health  Strat- 
egy that  will  marshal  a  variety  of  forces 
in  a  coordinated  assault  on  a  variety  of 
problems. 

This  new  strategy  should  be  buUt  on 
four  basic  principles. 

1.  Assurinfir  Egual  Access.  Although  the 
Federal  Government  should  be  viewed  as 
only  one  of  several  partners  in  this  re- 
forming effort,  it  does  bear  a  special  re- 
sponsibility to  help  all  citizens  achieve 
equal  access  to  our  health  care  system. 
Just  as  our  National  Government  has 
moved  to  provide  equal  opportimlty  In 
areas  such  as  education,  employment  and 
voting,  so  we  must  now  work  to  expand 
the  opportunity  for  all  citizens  to  obtain 
a  decent  standard  of  medical  care.  We 
must  do  all  we  can  to  remove  any  racial, 
economic,  social  or  geographic  barriers 
which  now  prevent  any  of  our  citizens 
from  obtaining  adequate  health  protec- 
tion. For  without  good  health,  no  man 
can  fully  utilize  his  other  opportunities. 

2.  Bilancing  Supply  and  Demand.  It 
does  little  good,  however,  to  increase  the 
demand  for  care  imless  we  also  Increase 
the  supply.  Helping  more  pet^le  pay  for 
more  care  does  little  good  unless  more 
care  is  available.  This  axiom  was  ignored 
when  Medicaid  and  Medicare  were  cre- 
ated— and  the  nation  paid  a  high  price 
for  that  error.  The  expectations  of  many 
beneficiaries  were  not  met  and  a  severe 
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InfUtUoD  In  medical  costs  was  com- 
pounded. 

Rising:  demand  should  not  be  a  source 
of  anxiety  tn  our  country.  It  is.  after  all, 
a  sign  of  our  success  in  achieving  equal 
opportunity,  a  measure  of  our  eflective- 
ness  In  reducing  the  bcuTlers  to  care.  But 
since  the  Federal  Oovemment  is  helping: 
to  remove  those  barriers,  it  also  has  a 
responsibility  for  what  happens  after 
they  are  reduced.  We  must  see  to  it  that 
our  approach  to  health  problems  is  a 
balanced  approach.  We  must  be  sure  that 
our  health  care  system  is  ready  and  able 
to  welcome  Its  new  clients. 

J.  Organizing  for  Efficiency.  As  we 
move  toward  these  goals,  we  must  rec- 
ognize that  we  cannot  simply  buy  our 
way  to  better  medicine.  We  have  already 
been  trying  that  too  long.  We  have  been 
persxiaded.  too  often,  that  the  plan  that 
costs  the  most  will  help  the  most — and 
too  often  we  have  been  disappointed. 

We  cannot  be  accused  of  having  un- 
derfinanced our  medical  system — not  by 
a  long  shot.  We  have,  however,  spent 
this  money  poorly — re-enforcing  inequi- 
ties and  rewarding  InefBclencles  and 
placing  the  burden  of  greater  new  de- 
mands on  the  same  old  system  which 
could  not  meet  the  old  ones. 

The  toughest  question  we  face  then  Is 
not  how  much  we  should  spend  but  how 
we  should  spend  It.  It  must  be  our  goal 
not  merely  to  finance  a  more  expensive 
medical  system  but  to  organize  a  more 
efficient  one. 

There  are  two  partlctilarly  useful  ways 
of  doing  this: 

A.  Emphasizing  Health  Maintenance. 
In  most  cases  our  present  medical  sys- 
tem operates  episodically — people  come 
to  it  in  moments  of  distress — when  they 
require  its  most  expensive  services.  Yet 
both  the  system  and  those  it  serves 
would  be  better  off  if  less  expensive  serv- 
ices oould  be  delivered  on  a  more  regular 
basis. 

If  more  of  our  resources  were  invested 
in  preventing  sickness  and  accidents, 
fewer  would  have  to  be  spent  on  costly 
cures.  If  we  gave  more  attention  to  treat- 
ing illness  in  its  early  stages,  then  we 
would  be  less  troubled  by  acute  disease. 
In  short,  we  should  build  a  true  "health" 
system — and  not  a  "sickness"  system 
alone.  We  should  work  to  maintain 
health  and  not  merely  to  restore  it. 

B.  Preserving  Cost  Consciousness.  As 
we  determine  just  who  should  bear  the 
various  costs  of  health  care,  we  should 
remember  that  only  as  people  are  aware 
of  thoee  costs  will  they  be  motivated  to 
reduce  them.  When  consumers  pay  vir- 
tually nothing  for  services  and  when,  at 
the  same  time,  those  who  provide  services 
know  that  all  their  costs  will  also  be  met. 
then  neither  the  consumer  nor  the  pro- 
vider has  an  incentive  to  use  the  system 
efficiently  When  that  happens,  unneces- 
sary demand  can  multiply,  scarce  re- 
sources can  be  squandered  and  the  short- 
age of  services  can  become  even  more 
acute. 

Thoee  who  are  hurt  the  most  by  such 
developments  are  often  those  whose 
medical  needs  are  most  pressing.  While 
costs  should  never  be  a  barrier  to  pro- 
viding needed  care,  it  Ls  important  that 


we  preserve  some  element  of  cost  con- 
sciousness within  our  medical  system. 

4.  Building  on  Strengths.  We  should 
also  avoid  holding  the  whole  of  our 
health  care  system  responsible  for  fail- 
ures In  some  of  its  parts.  There  is  a 
natural  temptation  in  dealing  with  any 
complex  problem  to  say:  "Let  us  wipe 
the  slate  clean  and  Jtart  from  scratch." 
But  to  do  this — to  dismantle  our  entire 
health  insurance  system,  for  example — 
would  be  to  Ignore  those  important  parts 
of  the  system  which  have  provided  useful 
service.  While  It  would  be  wrong  to  Ignore 
any  weaknesses  In  our  present  system, 
it  would  be  equally  wrong  to  sacrifice  its 
strengths. 

One  of  those  strengths  is  the  diversity 
of  our  system — and  the  range  of  choice  it 
therefore  provides  to  doctors  and  patients 
alike.  I  believe  the  public  will  always 
be  better  served  by  a  pluralistic  system 
than  by  a  monolithic  one,  by  a  system 
which  creates  many  effective  centers  of 
responsibility — both  public  and  private — 
rather  than  one  that  concentrates  au- 
thority in  a  single  governmental  source. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  must 
allow  each  part  of  the  system  to  go  its 
own  independent  way,  with  no  sense  of 
common  purpose.  We  must  encourage 
greater  cooperation  and  build  better  co- 
ordination— but  not  by  fostering  uni- 
formity and  eliminating  choice.  One  ef- 
fective way  of  Influencing  the  system  Is 
by  structuring  incentives  which  reward 
people  for  helping  to  achieve  national 
goals  without  forcing  their  decisions  or 
dictating  the  way  they  are  carried  otrt. 
The  American  people  have  always  shown 
a  unique  capacity  to  move  toward  com- 
mon goals  in  varied  ways.  Our  efforts  to 
reform  health  care  in  America  will  be 
more  effective  If  they  build  on  this 
strength. 

These,  then,  are  certain  cardinal  prin- 
ciples on  which  our  National  Health 
Strategy  should  be  built.  To  Implement 
this  strategy,  I  now  propose  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Congress  the  fol- 
lowing six  point  program.  It  begins  with 
measures  designed  to  Increase  and  im- 
prove the  supply  of  medical  care  and 
concludes  with  a  program  which  will  help 
people  pay  for  the  care  they  require. 

A.    RCOBCANIZIMC  THX   DKUVXST    OF   SKKTICS 

In  recent  years,  a  new  method  for  de- 
livering health  services  has  achieved 
growing  respect.  This  new  approach  has 
two  essential  attributes  It  brings  to- 
gether a  comprehensive  range  of  medical 
services  in  a  single  organization  so  that 
a  patient  is  assured  of  convenient  access 
to  all  of  them.  And  it  provides  needed 
services  for  a  fixed  contract  fee  which  is 
paid  in  advance  by  all  subscribers. 

Such  an  organization  can  have  a 
variety  of  forms  and  names  and  sponsors. 
One  of  the  strengths  of  this  new  concept, 
in  fact.  Is  its  great  flexibility.  The  gen- 
eral term  which  has  been  applied  to  all 
of  these  units  is  "HMO"— "Health  Main- 
tenance Organization  " 

The  most  important  advantage  of 
Health  Maintenance  Organizations  is 
that  they  increase  the  value  of  the  serv- 
ices  a  consumer  receives  for  each  health 
dollar.  This  happens,  first,  because  such 
organizations  provide  a  strong  financial 


incentive  for  better  preventive  care  and 
for  greater  efficiency. 

Under  traditional  systems,  doctors  and 
ho^Jitals  are  paid,  in  effect,  on  a  piece 
work  basis.  The  more  illnesses  they 
treat — and  the  more  service  they  ren- 
der— the  more  their  income  rises.  This 
does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  they  do 
any  less  than  their  very  best  to  make 
people  well.  But  it  does  mean  that  there 
is  no  economic  incentive  for  them  to  con- 
centrate on  keeping  people  healthy. 

A  fixed-price  contract  for  comprehen- 
sive care  reverses  this  illogical  incentive. 
Under  this  arrangement,  income  grows 
not  with  the  number  of  days  a  person  is 
sick  but  with  the  number  of  days  he  is 
well.  HMO's  thej-efore  have  a  strong 
financial  Interest  in  preventing  illness, 
or,  falling  that,  in  treating  it  in  its  early 
stages,  promoting  a  thorough  recovery, 
and  preventing  any  recurrence.  Like 
doctors  in  ancient  China,  they  are  paid 
to  keep  their  clients  healthy.  For  them, 
economic  interests  work  to  re-enforoe 
their  professional  interests. 

At  the  same  time,  HMO's  are  moti- 
vated to  function  more  efficiently.  When 
providers  are  paid  retroiictively  for  each 
of  their  services,  inefficiencies  can  often 
be  subsidized.  Sometimes,  in  fact,  in- 
efficiency is  rewarded — as  when  a 
patient  who  does  not  need  to  be  hospital- 
ized is  treated  In  a  hospital  so  that  he 
can  collect  on  his  insurance.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  an  HMO  is  wasteful  of  time  or 
talent  or  facilities,  it  cannot  pass  those 
extra  costs  on  to  the  consumer  or  to  an 
insurance  company.  Its  budget  for  the 
year  is  determined  in  advance  by  the 
number  of  its  subscribers.  From  that 
point  on  it  is  penalized  for  going  over  its 
budget  and  rewarded  for  staying  un- 
der it. 

In  an  HMO.  in  other  words,  cost  con- 
sciousness is  fostered.  Such  an  organiza- 
tion cannot  afford  to  waste  resources — 
that  costs  more  money  in  the  short  run. 
But  neither  can  it  afford  to  economize 
in  ways  which  hurt  patients — for  that 
Increases  long-run  expenses. 

The  HMO  also  organizes  medical  re- 
sources in  a  way  that  is  more  convenient 
for  patients  and  more  responsive  to  their 
needs.  There  was  a  time  when  every 
housewife  had  to  go  to  a  variety  of  shops 
and  markets  and  pushcarts  to  buy  her 
family's  groceries.  Then  along  came  the 
supermarket — making  her  shopping 
chores  much  easier  and  also  giving  her  a 
wider  range  of  choice  and  lower  prices. 
The  HMO  provides  similar  advantages  in 
the  medical  field.  Rather  than  forcing  the 
consumer  to  thread  his  way  through  a 
complex  maze  of  separate  services  and 
specialists,  it  makes  a  full  range  of  re- 
sources available  through  a  single  orga- 
nization— often  at  a  single  top — and 
makes  It  more  likely  that  the  right  com- 
bination of  resources  will  be  utilized. 

Because  a  team  can  often  work  more 
efficiently  than  Isolated  individuals,  each 
doctor's  energies  go  further  In  a  Health 
Maintenance  Organization — twice  as  far 
according  to  some  studies.  At  the  same 
time,  each  patient  retains  the  freedom 
to  choose  his  own  personal  doctor.  In  ad- 
dition, services  can  more  easily  be  made 
available  at  night  and  on  weekends  in  an 
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HMO.  Because  many  doctors  often  use 
the  same  facilities  and  equipment  and 
can  share  the  expense  of  medical  assist- 
ants and  business  personnel,  overhead 
costs  can  be  sharply  curtailed.  Physicians 
benefit  from  the  stimulation  that  comes 
from  working  with  fellow  professionals 
who  can  share  their  probl^ns,  appreciate 
their  accomplishments  and  readily  offer 
their  counsel  and  assistance.  HMO's  offer 
doctors  other  advantages  as  well,  includ- 
ing a  more  regular  work  schedule,  better 
opportunities  for  continuing  education, 
lesser  financial  risks  upon  first  entering 
practice,  and  generally  lower  rates  for 
malpractice  Insurance. 

Some  seven  million  Americans  are  now 
enrolled  In  HMO's — and  the  number  is 
growing.  Studies  show  that  they  are  re- 
ceiving high  quality  care  at  a  significant- 
ly lower  cost — as  much  as  one-fourth  to 
one-third  lower  than  traditional  care  in 
some  areas.  They  go  to  hospitals  less 
often  and  they  spend  less  time  there  when 
they  go.  Days  spent  in  the  hospital  each 
year  for  those  who  belong  to  HMO's  are 
only  three-fourths  of  the  national  aver- 
age. 

Patients  smd  practitioners  alike  are 
enthusiastic  about  this  organizational 
concept.  So  Is  this  administration.  That 
is  why  we  proposed  legislation  last  March 
to  enable  medicare  recipients  to  join  such 
programs.  That  is  why  I  am  now  making 
the  following  additional  recommenda- 
tions: 

1.  We  should  require  public  and  pri- 
vate health  insurance  plans  to  allow 
beneficiaries  to  use  their  plan  to  purchase 
membership  in  a  Health  Maintenance 
Organization  when  one  is  available. 
When,  for  example,  a  imion  and  an  em- 
ployer negotiate  a  contract  which  in- 
cludes health  Insurance  for  all  workers, 
each  worker  should  have  the  right  to 
apply  the  actuarial  value  of  his  coverage 
toward  the  purchase  of  a  fixed  price, 
health  maintenance  program.  Similarly, 
both  medicare  and  the  new  Family 
Health  Insurance  Plan  for  the  poor 
which  I  will  set  out  later  in  this  message 
should  provide  an  HMO  option. 

2.  To  help  new  HMO's  get  started — 
an  expensive  and  complicated  task — we 
should  establish  a  new  $23  million  pro- 
gram of  planning  grants  to  aid  potential 
sponsors — in  both  the  private  and  public 
sector. 

3.  At  the  same  time,  we  should  provide 
additional  support  to  help  sponsors  raise 
the  necessary  capital,  construct  needed 
facilities,  and  sustain  Initial  operating 
deficits  until  they  achieve  an  enrollment 
which  allows  them  to  pay  their  own  way. 
For  this  purpose,  I  prcHJose  a  program  of 
Federal  loan  guarantees  which  will  en- 
able private  sponsors  to  raise  some  $300 
muiion  in  private  loans  during  the  first 
year  of  the  program. 

4.  Other  barriers  to  the  development 
of  HMO's  Include  archaic  laws  in  22 
States  which  prohibit  or  limit  the  group 
practice  of  medicine  and  laws  in  most 
States  which  prevent  doctors  from  dele- 
gating certain  responsibilities  fllke  giv- 
ing injections)  to  their  assistants.  To 
help  remove  such  barriers.  I  am  instruct- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  develop  a  model  statute 
which  the  States  themselves  can  adopt 


to  correct  these  anomalies.  In  addition, 
the  Federal  Ctovemment  will  facilitate 
the  development  of  HMO's  in  all  States 
by  entering  into  contracts  with  them  to 
provide  service  to  medicare  recipients 
and  other  Federal  beneficiaries  who  elect 
such  programs.  Under  the  supremacy 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  these  con- 
tracts will  operate  to  preempt  any  Incon- 
sistent State  statutes. 

Oiu-  program  to  promote  the  use  of 
HMO's  is  only  cme  of  the  efforts  we  will 
be  making  to  encourage  a  more  efficient 
organization  of  our  hecklth  care  system. 
We  will  take  other  steps  in  this  direc- 
tion, including  stronger  efforts  to  cap- 
italize on  new  technological  develop- 
ments. 

In  recent  years  medical  scientists,  en- 
gineers, industrialists,  and  management 
experts  have  developed  many  new  tech- 
niques for  improviiig  the  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  health  care.  These  ad- 
vances include  automated  devices  for 
measuring  and  recording  body  fimctions 
such  as  blood  flow  and  the  electrical 
activity  of  the  heart,  for  performing  lab- 
oratory teste  and  making  the  results 
readily  available  to  the  doctor,  and  for 
reducing  the  time  required  to  obtain  a 
patient's  medical  history.  Methods  have 
also  been  devised  for  using  computers 
in  diagnosing  diseases,  for  monitoring 
and  diagnosing  patients  from  remote  lo- 
cations, for  keeping  medical  records  and 
generally  for  restructuring  the  layout 
and  administration  of  hospitals  and 
other  care  centers.  The  results  of  early 
tests  for  such  techniques  have  been  most 
promising.  If  new  developments  can  be 
widely  implemented,  they  can  help  us 
deliver  more  effective,  more  efficient  care 
at  lower  prices. 

The  hospital  and  outpatient  clinic  of 
tomorrow  may  well  bear  little  resem- 
blance to  today's  facility.  We  must  make 
every  effort  to  see  that  Its  full  promise 
is  realized.  I  am  therefore  directing  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  focus  research  In  the  field  of 
health  care  services  on  new  techniques 
for  improving  the  productivity  of  our 
medical  system.  The  Department  will 
establish  pilot  experiments  and  demon- 
stration projects  in  this  area,  disseminate 
the  results  of  this  work,  and  encourage 
the  health  Industry  and  the  medical  pro- 
fession to  bring  such  techniques  Into 
full  and  effective  use  in  the  health  care 
centers  of  the  nation. 

B.     MJLrriNO    THE    SPECIAL     NEEDS    OF    SCAECrTT 
AREAS 

Americans  who  live  in  remote  rural 
areas  or  in  urban  poverty  neighborhoods 
often  have  special  difficulty  obtaining 
adequate  medical  care.  On  the  average, 
there  is  now  one  doctor  for  every  630 
persons  In  America.  But  In  over  one- 
third  of  our  counties  the  number  of  doc- 
tors per  capita  is  less  than  one-third  that 
high.  In  over  130  counties,  comprising 
over  eight  percent  of  our  land  area,  there 
are  no  private  doctors  at  all— and  the 
number  of  such  counties  is  growing. 

A  similar  problem  exists  in  our  center 
cities.  In  some  areas  of  New  York  for 
example,  there  Is  one  private  doctor  for 
every  200  persons  but  in  other  areas  the 
ratio  is  one  to  12,000.  Chicago's  inner 
city    neighborhoods    have    some    1,700 


fewer  physicians  today  than  they  had 
ten  years  ago. 

How  can  we  attract  more  doctors — 
and  better  facilities — into  these  scarcity 
areas?  I  propose  the  following  actions: 

1.  We  should  encourage  Health  Main- 
tenance Organizations  to  locate  In  scar- 
city areas.  To  this  end,  I  propose  a  $22 
million  program  of  direct  Federal  grants 
and  loans  to  help  offset  the  special  risks 
and  special  costs  which  such  projects 
would  entcdl. 

2.  When  necessary,  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment should  supplement  these  efforts 
by  supporting  out-patient  clinics  in 
areas  which  still  are  underserved.  These 
units  can  build  on  the  experience  of  the 
Neighborhood  Health  Centers  experi- 
ment which  has  now  been  operating 
for  sevei^  years.  These  facilities  would 
serve  as  a  base  on  which  full  HMO's — 
oi>eT&Ung  under  other  public  or  private 
direction — could  later  be  established. 

I  have  also  asked  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  de- 
velop ways  in  which  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration medical  system  can  be  used 
to  supplement  local  medical  resources  In 
scarcity  areas. 

3.  A  series  of  new  area  Health  Edu- 
cation Centers  should  also  be  estab- 
lished In  places  which  are  medically 
imderserved — as  the  Carnegie  Commis- 
sion on  Higher  Education  has  recom- 
mended. These  centers  would  be  satel- 
lites of  existing  medical  and  other 
health  science  schools;  tsn^ically,  they 
could  be  built  around  a  community  hos- 
pital, a  clinic  or  an  HMO  which  is  al- 
ready in  existence.  Each  would  provide 
a  valuable  teaching  center  for  new  health 
professionals,  a  focal  point  for  the  con- 
tinuing education  of  experienced  per- 
sonnel, and  a  base  for  providing  sophis- 
ticated medical  services  which  would  not 
otherwise  be  available  in  these  areas.  I 
am  requesting  that  up  to  $40  million  be 
made  available  for  this  program  in  Fis- 
cal Year  1972. 

4.  We  should  also  find  ways  of  c<«n- 
pensating — and  even  rewarding — doc- 
tors and  nm-ses  who  move  to  scarcity 
areas,  despite  disadvantages  such  as 
lower  income  and  poorer  facilities. 

As  one  Important  step  in  this  direc- 
tion, I  am  proposing  that  our  expand- 
ing loan  programs  for  medical  students 
include  a  new  forgiveness  provision  for 
graduates  who  practice  in  a  scarcity 
area,  especially  those  who  specialize  in 
primary  care  skills  that  are  in  short  sup- 
ply. 

In  addition,  I  will  request  $10  million 
to  implement  the  Emergency  Health 
Personnel  Act.  Such  funds  will  enable 
us  to  mobilize  a  new  National  Health 
Service  Corps,  made  up  largely  of  dedi- 
cated and  public-spirited  young  health 
professionals  who  wlU  serve  in  areas 
which  are  now  plagued  by  critical  man- 
power shortages. 

C.  MEETING  THE  PERSONNEL  NEEDS  OF  OX7R 
GROWING  MEDICAL  SYSTEM 

Our  proposals  for  encouraging  HMO's 
and  for  serving  scarcity  areas  wUl  help 
us  use  medical  manpower  more  effec- 
tively. But  it  is  also  important  that  we 
produce  more  health  professionals  and 
that  we  educate  more  of  them  to  perform 
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critically  needed  servlcea.  I  am  recom- 
mending a  number  of  meaBures  to  ac- 
complish these  purposes 

1.  Plrst,  we  must  use  new  methods  for 
helping  to  finance  medical  education.  In 
the  ptLst  year,  over  half  of  the  nation's 
medical  schools  have  declared  that  they 
are  in  "financial  distress"  and  have  ap- 
plied for  special  Federal  assistance  to 
meet  operating  deficits. 

More  money  is  needed — but  It  Is  also 
Important  that  this  money  be  spent  In 
new  ways.  Rather  than  treating  the 
symptoms  of  distress  in  a  piecemeal  and 
erratic  fashion,  we  must  rationalize  our 
system  of  financial  aid  for  medical  edu- 
cation so  that  the  schools  can  make  in- 
telligent plans  for  regaining  a  sound  fi- 
nancial position. 

I  am  recommending,  therefore,  that 
much  of  our  present  aid  to  schools  of 
medicine,  dentistry  and  osteopathy — 
along  with  $80  million  to  new  money — 
be  provided  in  the  form  of  so-called 
"capitation  grants,"  the  size  of  which 
would  be  determined  by  the  number  of 
students  the  school  graduates.  I  recom- 
mend that  the  capitation  grant  level  be 
set  at  $8,000  per  graduate. 

A  capitation  grant  system  would  mean 
that  a  school  would  know  in  advance  how 
much  Federal  money  It  could  count  on. 
It  would  allow  an  Institution  to  make 
Its  own  long-range  plans  as  to  how  It 
would  use  these  monies.  It  would  mean 
that  we  could  eventually  phase  out  our 
emergency  assistance  programs. 

By  rewarding  output — rather  than 
subsidizing  input — this  new  aid  system 
would  encourage  schools  to  educate  more 
students  and  to  ediKate  them  more  effl- 
clently.  Unlike  formulas  which  are  geared 
to  the  annual  number  of  enrollees,  cap- 
itation grants  would  provide  a  strong 
incentive  for  schools  to  shorten  their  cur- 
rlculxim  from  four  years  to  three — in  line 
with  another  sound  recommendation  of 
the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Edu- 
cation. For  then,  the  same  sized  school 
would  qualify  for  as  much  as  one-third 
more  money  each  year,  since  each  of  its 
graduating  classes  would  be  one-third 
larger. 

This  capitation  grant  program  should 
be  supplemented  by  a  program  of  special 
project  grants  to  help  achieve  special 
goals.  These  grants  would  support  efforts 
such  as  improving  planning  and  manage- 
ment, shortening  currlculums,  expanding 
enrollments,  team  training  of  physicians 
and  allied  health  personnel,  and  starting 
HMO's  for  local  populations. 

In  addlUon.  I  believe  that  Federal  s\ip- 
port  dollars  for  the  construction  of  med- 
ical education  facilities  can  be  used  more 
effectively.  I  recommend  that  the  five 
current  programs  in  this  area  be  con- 
solidated Into  a  single,  more  flexible  grant 
authority  and  that  a  new  program  of 
guaranteed  loans  and  other  financial  aids 
be  made  available  to  generate  over  $500 
million  In  private  construction  loans  in 
the  coming  Fiscal  Year— five  times  the 
level  of  our  current  construction  grant 
program. 

Attovether,  these  efforts  to  encourage 
and  flMlIltate  the  expansion  of  our  med- 
ical schools  should  produce  a  50  percent 
Increase  in  medical  school  graduates  by 


1975.  We  must  set  that  as  our  goal  and 
we  must  see  that  it  is  accomplished. 

2.  The  Federal  Qovemmenl  shoiUd 
also  establish  special  support  programs 
to  help  low  liK»me  students  enter  med- 
ical and  dental  schools.  I  propose  that 
our  scholarship  grant  program  for  these 
students  be  almost  «toubled — from  $15  to 
$29  million.  At  the  same  time,  this  ad- 
ministration would  modify  its  proposed 
student  loan  programs  to  meet  better  the 
needs  of  medical  students.  To  help  alle- 
viate the  concern  of  low  Income  students 
that  such  a  loan  might  become  an  im- 
possible burden  If  they  fall  to  graduate 
from  medical  school,  we  will  request 
authority  to  forgive  loans  where  such 
action  Is  appropriate. 

3.  One  of  the  most  promising  ways  to 
expand  the  supply  of  medical  care  and 
to  reduce  its  costs  Is  through  a  greater 
use  of  allied  health  personnel,  especially 
those  who  work  as  physicians'  and  den- 
tists' assistants,  nurse  pediatric  practi- 
tioners, and  nurse  mldwlves.  Such  per- 
sons are  trained  to  perform  tasks  which 
must  otherwise  be  performed  by  doctors 
themselves,  even  though  they  do  not  re- 
quire the  skills  of  a  doctor.  Such  assist- 
ance frees  a  physician  to  focus  his  skills 
where  they  are  most  needed  and  often 
allows  htm  to  treat  many  additional  pa- 
tients. 

I  recommend  that  our  allied  headth 
personnel  training  programs  be  ex- 
panded by  50%  over  1971  levels,  to  $29 
million,  and  that  $15  millioQ  of  this 
amount  be  devoted  to  training  physi- 
cians' assistants.  We  will  also  encourage 
medical  schools  to  train  future  doctors  in 
the  proper  use  of  such  assistants  and  we 
will  take  the  steps  I  described  earlier  to 
elimmate  barriers  to  their  use  in  the  laws 
of  certain  States. 

In  addition,  this  administration  will 
expand  nationwide  the  current  MEDIHC 
program — an  experimental  effort  to  en- 
courage servicemen  and  women  with 
medical  training  to  enter  civilian  medi- 
cal professions  when  they  leave  military 
duty.  Of  the  more  than  30,000  such  per- 
sons who  leave  military  service  each 
yeair.  two-thirds  express  an  interest  in 
staying  In  the  health  field  but  only  about 
one- third  finally  do  so.  Our  goal  Is  to  In- 
crease the  number  who  enter  civilian 
health  employment  by  2,500  per  year  for 
the  next  five  years.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Veterans  Administration  will  expand  the 
number  of  health  trainees  in  VA  facili- 
ties from  49,000  in  1970  to  over  53.000  in 
1972. 

D.  A  SPECIAL  PftOBLEM  :   MALPaACTICE  SIHTS 
AKD  MALPRACTICE  DJSTTBANCX 

One  reason  consumers  must  pay  more 
for  health  care  and  health  insurance 
these  days  is  the  fact  that  most  doctors 
are  pajrlng  much  more  for  the  insurance 
they  must  buy  to  protect  themselves 
against  claims  of  malpractice.  For  the 
past  five  years,  malpractice  insurance 
rates  have  gone  up  an  average  of  10  per- 
cent a  year — a  fact  which  reflects  both 
the  growing  number  of  malpractice 
claims  and  the  growing  size  of  settle- 
ments. Many  doctors  are  having  trouble 
^talnlng  any  malpractice  insurance. 

The  cUmabe  of  fear  which  Is  created  by 
the  growing  menace  of  malpractice  suits 
also  affects  the  quality  of  medical  treat- 


ment. Often  it  forces  doctors  to  practice 
UiefBcient,  defensive  medicine — ordering 
unnecessary  tests  and  treatments  solely 
for  the  sake  of  appearance.  It  discourages 
the  use  of  physicians'  assistants,  Inhibits 
that  free  discussion  of  cases  which  can 
contribute  so  much  to  better  care,  and 
makes  it  harder  to  establish  a  relation- 
ship of  tnist  betw'een  doctors  and  pa- 
tients. 

The  consequences  of  the  malpractice 
problem  are  profound.  It  must  be  con- 
fronted soon  and  it  must  be  confronted 
effectively — but  that  will  be  no  simple 
matter.  For  one  thing,  we  need  to  know 
far  more  than  we  presently  do  about  this 
complex  problem. 

I  am  therefore  directing — as  a  first 
step  in  dealing  with  this  danger — that 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  promptly  appoint  and  convene 
a  Commission  on  Medical  Malpractice  to 
undertake  an  Intensive  program  of  re- 
search and  analysis  in  this  area,  llie 
Commission  membership  should  repre- 
sent the  health  professions  and  health 
Institutions,  the  legal  profession,  the  In- 
surance industry,  and  the  general  public. 
Its  report — which  should  include  specific 
recommendations  for  dealing  with  this 
problem — should  be  submitted  by  March 
1,  1972. 

K.    NBW    ACTIONS    TO    PREVENT    ILLNEBSn    4MD 
ACCIDENTS 

We  often  invest  our  medical  resources 
as  if  an  ounce  of  c\ire  were  worth  a 
pound  of  prevention.  We  speiul  vast  sums 
to  treat  Illnesses  and  accidents  that  could 
be  avoided  for  a  fraction  of  those  ex- 
penditures. We  focus  our  attention  on 
making  people  well  rather  than  keeping 
people  well,  and — as  a  result — both  our 
health  and  our  pocketbooks  are  poorer. 
A  new  National  Health  Strategy  should 
assign  a  much  higher  priority  to  the  work 
of  prevention. 

As  we  have  already  seen.  Health  Main- 
tenance Organizations  can  do  a  great 
deal  to  help  In  this  effort.  In  addition  to 
encouraging  their  growth,  I  am  also 
recommending  a  number  of  further 
measures  through  which  we  can  take  the 
offensive  against  the  long-range  causes 
of  illnesses  and  accidents. 
"  1.  To  begin  with,  we  must  reafiBrm— 
and  expand — the  Federal  commitment 
to  biomedical  research.  Our  approach  to 
research  support  should  be  balanced— 
with  strong  efforts  in  a  variety  of  fields. 
Two  critical  areas,  however,  deserve 
special  attention. 

The  first  of  these  is  cancer.  In  the  next 
year  alone.  650.000  new  cases  of  cancer 
will  be  diagnosed  in  this  ooimtry  and 
340,000  of  our  people  will  die  of  this 
disease.  Incredible  as  It  may  seem,  one 
out  of  every  four  Americans  who  are  now 
alive  will  someday  develop  cancer  unless 
we  can  reduce  the  present  rates  of 
incidence. 

In  the  last  seven  years  we  spent  more 
than  30  billion  dollars  on  space  research 
and  technology  and  about  one-twenty- 
fifth  of  that  amoxmt  to  find  a  cure  for 
cancer.  The  time  has  now  come  to  put 
more  of  our  resources  into  cancer  re- 
search and — learning  an  important  les- 
son from  our  space  program — to  organize 
those  resources  as  effectively  as  possible. 

When  we  began  our  space  program  we 
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^rere  fairly  confident  that  our  goals  could 
be  rwiched  If  only  we  made  a  greet 
enough  effort.  The  challenge  was  tech- 
nological; It  did  not  require  new  theo- 
retical breakthroughs.  Unfortunately, 
this  Is  not  the  case  in  most  biomedical 
research  at  the  present  time;  scientific 
breakthroughs  are  still  required  and  they 
often  cannot  be  forced — no  matter  how 
much  money  and  energy  is  expended. 

We  should  not  forget  this  caution.  At 
the  same  time,  we  should  recognize  that 
of  all  our  research  endeavors,  cancer  re- 
search may  now  be  in  the  best  position 
to  benefit  from  a  great  Infusion  of  re- 
sources. For  there  are  moments  In  bio- 
medical research  when  problems  begin  to 
break  open  and  results  begin  to  pour  in, 
opening  many  new  lines  of  inquiry  and 
many  new  opportunities  for  break- 
through. 

We  believe  that  cancer  research  has 
reached  such  a  point.  This  administra- 
tion is  therefore  requesting  an  additional 
$100  million  for  cancer  research  in  Its 
new  budget.  And — as  I  said  in  my  State 
of  the  Union  Message — "I  will  ask  later 
for  whatever  additional  funds  can  effec- 
tively be  used"  in  this  effort. 

Because  this  project  will  require  the 
coordination  of  scientists  In  many  fields — 
drawing  on  many  projects  now  In  exist- 
ence but  cutting  across  established  or- 
ganizational lines — I  am  directing  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  establish  a  new  Cancer  Conquest 
Program  in  the  Office  of  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  This 
program  will  operate  under  its  own  Di- 
rector who  will  be  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  supported  by  a  new  manage- 
ment group.  To  advise  that  group  in  es- 
tablishing priorities  and  allocating 
funds — and  to  tidvlse  other  officials,  in- 
cluding me,  concerning  this  effort — I  will 
also  establish  a  new  Advisory  Committee 
on  the  Conquest  of  Cancer. 

A  second  targeted  disease  for  concen- 
trated research  should  be  sickle  cell  ane- 
mia— a  most  serious  childhood  disease 
which  almost  always  occurs  in  the  black 
population.  It  is  estimated  that  one  out 
of  every  500  black  babies  actually  devel- 
ops sickle  cell  disease. 

It  is  a  sad  and  shameful  fact  that  the 
causes  of  this  disease  have  been  largely 
neglected  throughout  our  history.  We 
cannot  rewrite  this  record  of  neglect,  but 
we  can  reverse  It.  To  this  end,  this  ad- 
ministration Is  increasing  Its  budget  for 
research  and  treatment  of  sickle  cell  di- 
sease fivefold,  to  a  new  total  of  $6  mil- 
lion. 

2.  A  second  major  area  of  emphasis 
should  be  that  of  health  educaticm. 

In  the  final  analysis,  each  individual 
bears  the  major  responsibility  for  his  own 
health.  Unfortunately,  too  many  of  us 
fall  to  meet  that  responsibility.  Too 
many  Americans  eat  too  much,  drink  too 
much,  work  too  hard,  and  exercise  too 
little.  Too  many  are  careless  drivers. 

These  are  personal  questions,  to  be 
sure,  but  they  are  also  public  questions. 
For  the  whole  society  has  a  stake  In  the 
health  of  the  individual.  Ultimately, 
everyone  shares  In  the  cost  of  his  Illnesses 
or  accidents.  Through  tax  payments  and 
through  insurance  premiimis,  the  care- 
ful subsidize  the  careless,  the  nonsmok- 


ers  subsidize  those  who  smoke,  the  physi- 
cally fit  subsidize  the  rimdown  and  the 
overweight,  the  knowledgeable  subsidize 
the  Ignorant  and  vulnerable. 

It  is  in  the  Interest  of  our  entire  coun- 
try, therefore,  to  educate  and  encourage 
each  of  our  citizens  to  develop  sensible 
health  practices.  Yet  we  have  given  re- 
markably little  attention  to  the  health 
education  of  our  people.  Most  of  our  cur- 
rent efforts  in  this  area  are  fragmented 
and  haphazard — a  pubhc  service  adver- 
tisement one  week,  a  newspaper  article 
another,  a  short  lectiu-e  now  and  then 
from  the  doctor.  There  is  no  national  in- 
strument, no  central  force  to  stimulate 
and  coordinate  a  comprehensive  health 
education  program. 

I  have  therefore  been  working  to  create 
such  an  instnunent.  It  will  be  called  the 
National  Health  Education  Foundation. 
It  will  be  a  private,  non-profit  group 
which  will  receive  no  Federal  money.  Its 
membership  will  Include  representatives 
of  business,  labor,  the  medical  profession, 
the  Insurance  Industry,  health  and  wel- 
fare organizations,  and  various  govern- 
mental imits.  Leaders  from  these  fields 
have  already  agreed  to  proceed  with 
such  an  organization  and  are  well  on  the 
way  toward  reaching  an  initial  goal  of  $1 
million  in  pledges  for  its  budget. 

This  independent  project  will  be  com- 
plemented by  other  Federal  efforts  to 
promote  health  education.  For  example, 
expenditures  to  provide  family  planning 
assistance  have  beeen  Increased,  rising 
fourfold  since  1969.  And  I  am  asking  that 
the  great  potential  of  our  nation's  day 
care  centers  to  provide  health  education 
be  better  utilized. 

3.  We  should  also  expand  Federal  pro- 
grams to  help  prevent  accidents — the 
leading  cause  of  death  between  the  ages 
of  one  and  37  and  the  fourth  leading 
cause  of  death  for  persons  of  all  ages. 

Our  highway  death  toll — 50,000  fatali- 
ties last  year — is  a  tragedy  and  an  out- 
rage of  unspeakable  proportions.  It  Is  all 
the  more  shameful  since  half  these 
deaths  involved  drivers  or  pedestrians 
imder  the  influence  of  alcohol.  We  have 
therefore  increased  fimding  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation's  auto  acci- 
dent and  alcohol  program  from  $8  mil- 
lion in  Fiscal  Year  1971  to  $35  million  in 
Fiscal  Year  1972.  I  am  also  requesting 
that  the  budget  for  alcoholism  programs 
be  doubled,  from  $7  million  to  $14  mil- 
lion. This  will  permit  an  expansion  of 
our  research  efforts  into  better  ways  of 
treating  this  disease. 

I  am  also  requesting  a  supplemental 
appropriation  of  $5  million  this  year  and 
an  addition  of  $8  million  over  amoimts 
already  In  the  1972  budget  to  Implement 
aggressively  the  new  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  I  signed  last  December. 
We  must  begin  immediately  to  cut  down 
on  the  14,000  deaths  and  more  than  two 
million  disabling  injuries  which  result 
each  year  from  occupational  Illnesses 
and  accidents. 

The  conditions  which  affect  health  are 
almost  unlimited.  A  man's  Income,  his 
daily  diet,  the  place  he  lives,  the  quality 
of  his  air  and  water — all  of  these  factors 
have  a  greater  impact  on  his  phjrslcal 
well  being  than  does  the  family  doctor. 
When  we  talk  about  our  health  program, 


therefore,  we  should  not  forget  our  ef- 
forts to  protect  the  nation's  food  and 
drug  supply,  to  control  narcotics,  to  re- 
store and  r«iew  the  environment,  to  build 
better  housing  and  transportation  sys- 
tems, to  end  hunger  in  America,  and— 
above  all — to  place  a  floor  imder  the  in- 
come of  every  family  with  children.  In  a 
sense  this  special  message  on  health  is 
one  of  many  health  messages  which  this 
administration  is  sending  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

F.     A     NATIONAL     HEALTH     INSURANCE 
PARTNERSHIP 

In  my  State  of  the  Union  Message,  I 
pledged  to  present  a  program  "to  ensure 
that  no  American  family  will  be  pre- 
vented from  obtaining  basic  medical  care 
by  inability  to  pay."  I  am  armouncing 
that  program  today.  It  is  a  comprehen- 
sive national  health  insurance  program, 
one  in  which  the  public  and  the  private 
sectors  would  join  In  a  new  partnership 
to  provide  adequate  health  Insurance  for 
the  American  people. 

In  the  last  twenty  years,  the  segment 
of  our  population  owning  health  insur- 
ance has  grown  from  50  percent  to  87 
percent  and  the  portion  of  medical  bills 
paid  lor  by  insurance  has  gone  from  36 
percent  to  60  percent.  But  de^ite  this 
Impressive  growth,  there  are  still  serious 
gaps  In  present  health  insurance  cover- 
age. Four  such  gaps  deserve  particular 
attention. 

First — too  many  health  insurance  pol- 
icies focus  on  hospital  and  surgical  costs 
and  leave  critical  outpatient  services  un- 
covered. While  some  80  percent  of  our 
people  have  some  hospitalization  insur- 
ance, for  example,  only  about  half  are 
covered  for  outpatient  and  laboratory 
services  and  less  than  half  are  insured 
for  treatment  In  the  physician's  office  or 
the  home.  Because  demand  goes  where 
the  dollars  are.  the  result  is  an  unneces- 
sary— and  expensive — overutilizatlon  of 
acute  care  facilities.  The  average  hospi- 
tal stay  today  is  a  full  day  longer  than  it 
was  eight  years  ago.  Studies  show  that 
over  one-fourth  of  hospital  beds  in  some 
areas  are  occupied  by  patients  who  do 
not  really  need  them  and  could  have  re- 
ceived equivalent  or  better  care  outside 
the  hospital. 

A  second  problem  Is  the  failure  of  most 
private  insurance  policies  to  protect 
against  the  catastrophic  costs  of  major 
Illnesses  and  accidents.  Only  40  percent 
of  our  people  have  catastrophic  cost  In- 
surance of  any  sort  and  most  of  that  In- 
surance has  upper  limits  of  $10,000  or 
$15,000.  This  means  that  insursmce  often 
runs  out  while  expenses  are  still  mount- 
ing. For  many  of  our  families,  the  an- 
guish of  a  serious  illness  Is  thus  com- 
pounded by  acute  financial  anxiety.  Even 
the  joy  of  recovery  can  often  be  clouded 
by  the  burden  of  debt — and  even  by  the 
threat  of  bankruptcy. 

A  third  problem  with  much  of  our 
insurance  at  the  present  time  Is  that  It 
cannot  be  applied  to  membership  In  a 
Health  Maintenance  Organization — and 
thus  effectively  precludes  such  member- 
ship. No  employee  will  pay  to  join  such 
a  plan,  no  matter  how  attractive  It  might 
seem  to  him,  when  deductions  from  his 
paycheck — along  with  contributions 
from  his  employer — are  being  used  to 
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purchase  another  health  Insxirance 
policy. 

The  fourth  deficiency  we  must  correct 
In  present  Insurance  coverage  is  its  fjul- 
ure  to  help  the  poor  gain  sufficient  access 
to  our  medical  system.  Just  one  index  of 
this  failure  is  the  fact  that  fifty  percent 
of  poor  children  are  not  even  Immunized 
against  common  childhood  diseases.  The 
disability  rate  for  families  below  the  [>ov- 
erty  line  is  at  least  50  percent  higher 
than  for  families  with  incomes  above 
$10,000. 

Those  who  need  care  most  often  get 
care  least.  And  even  when  the  poor  do 
get  service,  it  is  often  second  rate.  A  vi- 
cious cycle  is  thus  reinforced — poverty 
breeds  illness  and  illness  breeds  greater 
poverty.  This  situation  win  be  corrected 
only  when  the  poor  have  sufBclent  pur- 
chasing power  to  enter  the  medical  mar- 
ketplace on  equal  terms  with  those  who 
are  more  affluent. 

Our  National  Health  Insurance  Part- 
nership is  designed  to  correct  these  In- 
adequacies— not  by  destroying  our  pres- 
ent insurance  system  but  by  improving  It. 
Rather  than  giving  up  on  a  system  which 
has  been  developing  impressively,  we 
should  work  to  bring  about  further 
growth  which  will  flU  in  the  gaps  we 
have  Identified.  To  this  end.  I  am  rec- 
ommending the  following  combination 
of  public  and  private  efforts. 

1.  I  am  proposing  that  a  National 
Health  Insurance  Standards  Act  be 
adopted  which  will  require  employers  to 
provide  basic  health  Insurance  coverage 
for  their  employees. 

In  the  ptist,  we  have  taken  similar 
actions  to  assure  workers  a  minimum 
wage,  to  provide  them  with  disability 
and  retirement  benefits,  and  to  set  oc- 
cupational health  and  safety  standards. 
Now  we  should  go  one  step  further  and 
guarantee  that  all  workers  will  receive 
adequate  health  Insurance  protection. 

The  minimum  program  we  would  re- 
quire under  this  law  would  iMy  for  hos- 
pital services,  for  physicians'  service — 
both  In  the  hospital  and  outside  of  it. 
for  full  maternity  care,  well-baby  care 
(Including  immunizations),  laboratory 
services,  and  certain  other  medical  ex- 
penses. To  protect  against  catastrophic 
costs,  benefits  would  have  to  include  not 
less  than  $50,000  in  coverage  for  each 
family  member  during  the  life  of  the 
policy  contract.  The  minimum  package 
would  include  certain  deductible  and  co- 
insurance features.  As  an  alternative  to 
paying  separate  fees  for  separate  serv- 
ices, workers  could  use  this  program  to 
purchase  membership  In  a  health  main- 
tenance organization. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  would  pay 
nothing  for  this  program;  the  costs 
would  be  shared  by  employers  and  em- 
ployees, zmxh  AS  they  are  today  vmder 
most  collective  bargaining  agreements.  A 
celling  on  how  much  employees  could  be 
asked  to  contribute  would  be  set  at  35 
percent  during  the  first  2  Vi  years  of  op- 
eration and  25  percent  thereafter.  To 
give  each  employer  time  to  plan  for  this 
additional  cost  of  doing  business — a  cost 
which  would  be  shared,  of  course,  by  all 
of  his  competitors — this  program  would 
not  go  Into  effect  until  July  1.  1973,  This 
schedule  would  also  allow  time  for  ex- 


panding and  reorganizing  our  health  S3rs- 
tern  to  handle  the  new  requirements. 

As  the  number  of  enrollees  rises  under 
this  plan,  the  costs  per  enrollee  can  be 
expected  to  fall.  The  fact  that  employees 
and  unions  will  have  an  even  higher  stake 
In  the  system  will  add  additional  pres- 
sureB  to  keep  quality  up  and  costs  down. 
And  since  the  range  within  which  bene- 
fits can  vary  will  be  somewhat  narrower 
than  It  has  been,  competition  between 
Insurance  companies  wlU  be  more  likely 
to  focus  on  the  overall  price  at  which 
the  contract  Is  offered.  This  means  that 
insurance  companies  will  themselves 
have  a  greater  motivation  to  keep  medi- 
cal costs  from  soaring. 

I  am  still  considering  what  further  leg- 
islative steps  may  be  desirable  for  regu- 
lating private  health  Insurance,  including 
the  Introduction  of  sufficient  disincentive 
measures  to  reinforce  the  objective  of 
creating  cost  consciousness  on  the  part 
of  consumers  and  providers.  I  will  make 
such  recommendations  to  the  Congress 
at  a  later  time. 

2.  I  am  also  proposing  that  a  new  Fam- 
ily Health  Insurance  Plan  be  established 
to  meet  the  special  needs  of  poor  families 
who  would  not  be  covered  by  the  proposed 
National  Health  Insurance  Standards 
Act — those  that  are  headed  by  luiem- 
ployed.  intermittently  employed  or  self- 
employed  persons. 

The  Medicaid  program  was  designed  to 
help  these  people,  but — for  many  rea- 
sons— It  has  not  accomplished  its  goals. 
Because  it  is  not  a  truly  national  pro- 
gram, its  benefits  vary  widely  from  State 
to  State.  Sixteen  States  now  get  80  per- 
cent of  all  Medicaid  money  and  two 
States.  California  and  New  York,  get  30 
percent  of  Federal  funds  though  they 
have  only  20  percent  of  the  poverty  popu- 
lation. Two  States  have  no  Medicaid  pro- 
gram at  all. 

In  addition.  Medicaid  suffers  from 
other  defects  that  now  plague  our  fail- 
ing welfare  system.  It  largely  excludes 
the  working  poor — which  means  that  all 
benefits  can  suddenly  be  cut  off  when 
family  Income  rises  ever  so  slightly — 
from  just  under  the  eliglbiUty  barrier  to 
Just  over  it.  Coverage  is  provided  when 
husbands  desert  their  families,  but  is 
often  eliminated  when  they  come  back 
home  and  work.  The  program  thus  pro- 
vides an  incentive  for  poor  families  to 
stay  on  the  welfare  rolls. 

Some  of  these  problems  would  be  cor- 
rected by  my  proposal  to  require  employ- 
ers to  offer  adequate  insurance  coverage 
to  their  employees.  No  longer,  for  exam- 
ple, would  a  workingman  receive  poorer 
insurance  coverage  than  a  welfare 
dient — a  condition  which  exists  today  in 
many  States.  But  we  also  need  an  addi- 
tional program  for  much  of  the  welfare 
population. 

Accordingly.  I  propose  that  the  p«ut  of 
Medicaid  which  covers  most  welfare  fam- 
ilies be  eliminated.  The  new  Family 
Health  Insurance  Plan  that  takes  Its 
place  would  be  fully  financed  and  admin- 
istered by  the  Federal  Government.  It 
would  provide  health  insurance  to  all 
poor  families  with  children  headed  by 
self-employed  or  unemployed  persons 
whose  income  Is  below  a  certain  level. 
For  a  family  of  four  persons,  the  eligibil- 
ity celling  would  be  $5,000. 
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For  the  poorest  of  eligible  families,  this 
program  would  make  no  charges  and 
would  pay  for  basic  medical  costs.  As 
family  income  Increased  beyond  a  cer- 
tain level  ($3,000  In  the  case  of  a  four- 
person  family)  the  family  Itself  would 
begin  to  assume  a  greater  share  of  the 
costs — through  a  graduated  schedule  of 
premium  charges,  deductibles,  and  co- 
msurance  payments.  This  provision 
would  induce  some  cost  consciousness  as 

Income  rises.  But  unlike  Medicaid with 

its  abrupt  cutoff  of  benefits  when  family 
Income  reaches  a  certain  point — this  ar- 
rangement would  provide  an  incentive 
for  families  to  improve  their  economic 
position. 

The  Family  Health  Insurance  Plan 
would  also  go  Into  effect  on  July  1,  1973. 
In  its  first  full  year  of  operation,  it  would 
cost  approximately  $1.2  billion  in  addi- 
tional Federal  funds — assuming  that  all 
eligible  families  participate.  Since  States 
would  no  longer  bear  any  share  of  this 
cost,  they  would  be  relieved  of  a  consid- 
erable burden.  In  order  to  encourage 
States  to  use  part  of  these  savings  to 
supplement  Federal  benefits,  the  Federal 
Government  would  agree  to  bear  the  costs 
of  administering  a  consolidated  Federal- 
State  benefit  package.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  also  contract  with  local 
committees — to  review  local  practices  and 
to  ensure  that  adequate  care  is  being 
provided  in  exchange  for  Federal  pay- 
ments. Private  insurers,  unions  and  em- 
ployees would  be  Invited  to  use  these 
same  committees  to  review  the  utiliza- 
tion of  their  benefits  If  they  wished  to 
do  so. 

This,  then,  is  how  the  National  Health 
Insurance  Partnership  would  work:  The 
Family  Health  Insurance  Plan  would 
meet  the  needs  of  most  welfare  families — 
though  Medicaid  would  continue  for  the 
aged  poor,  the  blind  and  the  disabled. 
The  National  Health  Insurance  Stand- 
ards Act  would  help  the  working  popula- 
tion. Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
civilian  Federal  employees  would  con- 
tinue to  have  their  own  insurance  pro- 
grams and  our  older  citizens  would  con- 
tinue to  have  Medicare. 

Our  program  would  also  require  the 
establishment  in  each  State  of  special 
Insurance  pools  which  would  offer  insur- 
ance at  reasonable  group  rates  to  peo- 
ple who  did  not  qualify  for  other  pro- 
grams: the  self-employed,  for  example, 
and  poor  risk  Individuals  who  often 
carmot  get  Insurance. 

I  also  urge  the  Congress  to  take  further 
-Steps  to  improve  Medicare.  For  one  thing, 
beneficiaries  should  be  alloU-ed  to  use  the 
program  to  Join  Health  Maintenance  Or- 
ganizations. In  addition,  we  should  con- 
solidate the  financing  of  Part  A  of  Med- 
icare— which  pays  for  hospital  care — and 
Part  B — which  pasrs  for  outpatient  serv- 
ices, provided  the  elderly  person  himself 
pays  a  monthly  fee  to  qualify  for  this  pro- 
tection. I  propose  that  this  charge— 
which  is  scheduled  to  rise  to  $5.60  per 
month  In  Jiily  of  this  year — be  paid  for 
Instead  by  increasing  the  Social  Security 
wage  base.  Removing  this  admission  cost 
will  save  our  older  citizens  some  $1.3 
bUllon  annually  and  will  give  them 
greater  access  to  preventive  snd  ambula- 
tory services. 
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WHT  IS  A  NATIOMAI.  HEALTH  INSUKANCl  PABT- 
NCKSHIP  BETTKK  THAIf  NATTONALIZED  HEALTH 

INStrHANCE? 

I  believe  that  our  government  and  our 
people,  business  and  labor,  the  insurance 
Industry  and  the  health  profession  can 
work  together  in  a  national  partnership 
to  achieve  oiir  health  objectives.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  achievement  of  these 
objectives  requires  the  nationalization  of 
our  health  Insurance  industry. 

To  begin  with,  there  simply  is  no  need 
to  eliminate  an  entire  segment  of  our 
private  economy  and  at  the  same  time 
add  a  multiblllion  dollar  responsibility 
to  the  Federal  budget.  Such  a  step  should 
not  be  taken  unless  all  other  steps  have 
failed. 

More  than  that,  such  action  would  be 
dangerous.  It  would  deny  people  the  right 
to  choose  how  they  will  pay  for  their 
health  care.  It  would  remove  competi- 
tion from  the  Insurance  system — and 
with  it  an  incentive  to  experiment  and 
innovate. 

Under  a  n.ationalized  system,  only  the 
Federal  Government  would  lose  when  in- 
efBciency  crept  in  or  when  prices  esca- 
lated; neither  the  consumer  himself,  nor 
his  employer,  nor  his  union,  nor  his  In- 
surance company  would  have  any  further 
stake  in  controlling  prices.  The  only  way 
that  utilization  could  be  effectively  reg- 
ulated and  costs  effectively  restrained, 
therefore,  would  be  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment made  a  forceful,  tenacious  ef- 
fort to  do  so.  This  would  mean — as  pro- 
ponents of  a  nationalized  insurance  pro- 
gram have  admitted— that  Federal  per- 
sonnel would  Inevitably  be  approving  the 
budgets  of  local  hospitals,  setting  fee 
schedules  for  local  doctors,  and  tsJdng 
other  steps  which  could  easily  lead  to  the 
complete  Federal  domination  of  all  of 
American  medicine.  That  is  an  enormous 
risk— and  there  is  no  need  for  us  to  take 
it.  There  is  a  better  way — a  more  pract- 
ical, more  effective,  less  expensive,  and 
less  dangerous  way— to  reform  and  renew 
our  Nation's  health  system. 

CONFRONTUIO     A    DEEPENING    CKISIS 

"It  is  hetilth  which  Is  real  wealth," 
said  Gandhi,  "and  not  pieces  of  gold  and 
silver."  That  statement  applies  not  only 
to  the  lives  of  men  but  also  to  the  Ufe  of 
nations.  And  nations,  Uke  men.  are 
Judged  in  the  end  by  the  things  they  hold 
most  valuable. 

Not  only  is  health  more  important 
than  economic  wealth.  It  is  also  its  foun- 
dation. It  has  been  estimated,  for  ex- 
ample, that  ten  percent  of  our  country's 
economic  growth  in  the  past  half  century 
has  come  because  a  declining  death  rate 
has  produced  an  expanded  labor  force. 

Our  entire  society,  then,  has  a  direct 
stake  in  the  health  of  every  member  In 
^rrylng  out  its  responsibiUties  in  this 
held,  a  nation  serves  Its  own  best  inter- 
ests, even  as  it  demonstrates  the  breadth 
of  Its  spirit  and  the  depth  of  its  com- 
passion. 

Yet  we  cannot  truly  carry  out  these 
responsibilities  unless  the  ultimate  focus 
of  our  concern  is  the  personal  health  of 
the  individual  human  being.  We  dare  not 
get  so  caught  up  in  our  systems  and  our 
strategies  that  we  lose  sight  of  his  needs 
or  compromise  his  interests.  We  can 
buUd    an    effective     NaUonal    Health 


Strategy  only  if  we  remember  the  central 
truth  that  the  only  way  to  serve  our 
people  well  is  to  better  serve  each  person. 

Nineteen  months  ago  I  said  that  Amer- 
ica's medical  system  faced  a  "massive 
crisis."  Since  that  statement  was  made, 
that  crisis  has  deepened.  All  of  us  must 
now  Join  together  in  a  common  effort  to 
meet  this  crisis — each  doing  his  own  part 
to  mobilize  more  effectively  the  enormous 
potential  of  our  health  care  system. 

Richard  Ndcon. 

The  WnrrE  House.  February  18.  1971. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON 
HEALTH 

Mr.  JAVrrs  subsequently  said:  Since 
the  introduction  today  of  my  National 
Health  Insurance  Act  and  Health  Serv- 
ices Systems  Act.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
President's  omnibus  health  message  has 
been  made  public. 

Included  in  the  President's  recom- 
mendations to  achieve  a  comprehensive 
national  health  program  are  many  pro- 
visions similar  to  those  in  the  bills  I 
have  Introduced  today.  I  believe  we  in  the 
92d  Congress  have  now  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  of  a  Journey  toward 
the  fulfillment  of  one  of  the  great  social 
needs  of  our  people — equal  right  to  qual- 
ity health  care. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  President  be- 
lieves that  we  should  not  destroy  our 
present  private  sector  health  insurance 
system,  but  Improve  it,  for  this  is  ex- 
tremely important  in  the  scheme  of  my 
bills — the  concept  of  reliance  upon  the 
management  talents,  expertise,  and  ex- 
perience of  the  health  insurance  industry 
to  make  a  national  health  system  work. 

EissentiaJ  to  the  strategy  of  my  bills 
is  the  concept  of  establishing  a  com- 
mitment to  provide  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance, through  grants  and  loans,  to 
stimulate  and  develop  comprehensive 
health  service  systems.  Such  compre- 
hensive health  service  systems  have  a 
variety  of  forms  and  names  and  the 
President  has  applied  the  name  HMO's — 
health  maintenance  organizations.  I  smi 
deeply  gratified  that  the  President  has 
recommended  a  program  of  grants  and 
loans  to  help  these  HMO's  start  up  and 
develop. 

Another  Presidential  recommendation, 
similar  to  what  I  have  proposed  today, 
is  the  consolidation  of  the  financing  of 
part  A  of  medicare,  which  pays  for  hos- 
pital care,  and  part  B,  which  pays  for 
outpatient  service  and  the  elimination  of 
the  monthly  fee.  This  is  done  also  by  my 
bill. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXH  OP 
THE  STANDING  RULES  OP  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  asked  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Mttskie)  to  announce 
that  if  he  were  present  today  he  would 
have  voted  "aye,"  that  he  will  be  present 
to  vote  at  the  next  vote  on  cloture,  tmd 
he  will  vote  "aye." 

Mr.  QRIPPIN.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  Is  not  in  order. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  that  a  second  cloture  motion 
will  be  filed  on  Friday  and  that  a  second 
attempt  to  limit  debate  will  come  next 
week,  on  Tuesday,  and  all  Senators 
should  be  on  notice. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  very 
significant  that  a  constitutional  question 
was  not  raised,  that  a  majority  having 
voted  to  close  debate,  and  this  matter 
being  considered  under  the  Constitution 
rather  than  under  the  existing  rules  of 
the  Senate,  debate  should  have  been  con- 
sidered closed,  thus  calling  for  a  ruling 
by  the  Vice  President.  I  realize  why  it 
was  not  asked  and  I  agree.  I  wish  to  make 
clear  we  do  not  consider  any  rights  to 
have  been  waived  nor  do  we  wish  to  liill 
tmyone  to  sleep  and  into  thinking  this 
question  is  foreclosed  by  the  fact  that  the 
Vice  President  tmnounced  that  this  mo- 
tion did  not  carry. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  proponents  of 
this  resolution  still  reserve  their  right  to 
contest  this  question? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
say  to  the  Senator  that  whatever  con- 
stitutional right  resides  in  the  Senate, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho, 
can  be  asserted  at  any  time,  and  that  it 
is  up  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
decide  whenever  that  question  might  be 
raised. 

Personally  I  had  hoped  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  act  within  the  limits  of  the 
present  rule,  and  that  those  opposed  to 
any  change  whatever  would  at  least  per- 
mit the  Senate  to  come  to  a  vote  on  that 
question.  I  know  there  is  a  great  reluc- 
tance in  the  Senate,  a  habit  formed  over 
the  past  century,  not  to  limit  debate  and 
pxarticularly  on  the  first  attempt.  So  it  is 
my  expectation,  with  15  Senators  absent 
today,  the  debate  having  gone  on  for  25 
days,  and  the  first  attempt  having  been 
made  and  a  second  motion  to  b6  laid 
before  the  Senate  at  the  end  of  the  week, 
that  on  the  second  effort  being  made  next 
week  we  will  improve  the  vote,  although 
clearly  a  substanti€d  majority  is  in  favor 
of  limiting  debate  at  the  present  time. 
Next  week  I  hope  we  have  an  improved 
vote.  But  this  certainly  does  not  trespass 
upon  any  rights  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  or  others  that  they  might  wish  to 
exercise  at  a  later  date  to  put  the  con- 
stitutional question  to  the  test. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH,  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIKT.n.  I  wish  to  make  clear 
for  the  Record  that  it  is  the  understand- 
ing of  the  joint  leadership  that  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Idaho 
has  annoimced  that  on  tomorrow  he  will 
file  another  cloture  motion  and  that  on 
Tuesday  next,  1  hour  after  the  conven- 
ing of  the  Senate,  there  will  be  a  vote  on 
the  second  cloture  motion  in  an  attempt 
to  cut  off  debate. 
'Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  this  mean  that 
every  2  days  from  now  on  we  will 
have  a  cloture  motion  filed? 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  necessarily.  We 
will  have  to  take  things  in  stride. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  distlnj:uishcd 
Senator  from  Idaho  and  the  dlstin- 
?iiLshed  Senator  from  Kansas  for  oper- 
ating within  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  CHAIR 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  91-510.  appoints  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  iMr.  Case)  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER)  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Congressional  Operations. 


INTEREST  RATES 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  In  the 
economy  during  recent  months  has  been 
the  decline  in  interest  rates. 

Prime  rates,  which  stood  at  8*/^  percent 
in  1969,  have  now  fallen  to  the  point 
where  many  banks  are  offering  6  per- 
cent, and  som*  have  now  reduced  to  5^4 
percent.  The  prime  rate  Is  generally 
taken  to  be  the  barometer  of  commercial 
banking. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  the  fiscal 
policies  of  the  Federal  Government  are 
working  toward  a  reversal  of  the  recent 
downward  trend  In  interest  rates. 

I  note  that  during  the  4-month  period 
from  October  15.  1970.  to  February  15 
of  this  year,  the  Government  has  sold 
$32  billion  in  short-term  bonds  and  tax 
anticipation  bill  offerings. 

A  comparison  of  that  figure  with  the 
figures  for  the  corresponding  periods  of 
1  year  ago  and  2  years  ago  makes  an 
Interesting  pattern. 

From  October  15.  1968,  to  February 
15.  1969.  short-term  bond  issues  by  the 
Treasury  totaled  $29  billion. 

That  meant  that  the  Government  bid 
that  much  money  out  of  the  market,  and 
that  much  less  was  available  to  meet 
private  demand. 

The  interest  rate  picture  during  that 
period  was  this:  from  a  level  of  6*2  per- 
cent In  November  1968,  the  prime  rate 
went  up  to  8 "4  percent  by  mid- 1969. 

A  year  later,  the  Government  took  a 
much  smaller  amount  of  money  out  of 
the  market:  from  October  15.  1969,  to 
Fetmiary  15,  1970.  the  short-term  bond 
Issue  total  was  only  $15  billion. 

And  during  the  months  following.  In- 
terest rates  declined,  until  today  they 
are  at  6  percent — lower  than  before  the 
steep  climb  of  1968-69  began. 

But  the  October-to-Pebruary  bond 
issues  of  the  Government  for  the  current 
1970-71  period  were  even  greater  than 
they  were  2  years  ago.  when  the  drastic 
Interest  rate  increases  started. 

■nie  total  of  $32  billion  for  the  period 
from  October  15,  1970,  to  February  15, 
1971,  was  $3  billion  higher  than  the  lasrues 
2  years  earlier — and  it  was  nearly  $18 
billion  greater  than  the  period  1  year 
earlier. 

Does  that  mean  there  will  be  a  re- 
versal In  the  downward  trend  of  Inter- 
est rates? 

I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
be  an  expert  in  high  finance 

But  I  do  know  that  economists  con- 


sider that  Interest  rates  are  the  unmis- 
takable and  reliable  barometer  of  infla- 
tkn.  Many  economist«  oonslder  them 
more  reliable  than  the  cost-of-living  In- 
dex. 

I  know.  too.  that  if  the  law  of  suin>ly 
and  demand  still  is  in  effect,  the  with- 
drawal of  $32  billion  from  the  money 
market  by  the  Federal  Govemnven*  cer- 
tainly wlU  not  help  to  keep  rates  down. 

Of  course  the  reason  for  this  heavy 
borrowing  is  the  huge  deficit  we  are  In- 
curring In  Federal  finances  this  year. 

President  Nixon  has  acknowledged 
that  it  win  exceed  $18  billion — and  that 
is  under  the  so-called  unified  budget, 
which  unjustifiably  Includes  trust  fund 
surpluses  in  the  general  fund  picture. 

The  reaJ  deficit  for  the  current  fiscal 
year,  leaving  the  trust  funds  out,  will  be 
$25  bllUon — as  great  as  the  deficit  in- 
curred by  the  Johnson  administration  In 
fiscal  1968. 

It  Is  imperative  that  the  Government 
put  its  financial  house  In  order.  If  we 
are  to  make  progress  against  inflation, 
we  must  control  deficit  spending. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Stevenson  > .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  reecinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMnTEE 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE  DEPARTMENTS.   ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 

Reports  on  Riappokttonkknt  or 

APPSOPmiATIONS 

Two  letters  from  th«  Director.  Office  ot 
Management  and  Budget.  E:xecutlve  Office  of 
the  President,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law. 
that  the  appropriations  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
minlBtr&tlon  for  "Compensation  and  pen- 
sions" and  "Readjustment  benefits"  for  the 
fiscal  year  1971  have  been  apportioned  on  a 
basis  which  Indicates  the  necessity  for  a 
supplemental  estimate  of  appropriations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

REPOKT    or    THE    SCCURITUS    AND    EXCHANGE 

ComcBsioN 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  rep>ort  of  the  Commission 
for  the  flsoal  year  ended  June  30,  1970  (with 
an  accompanying  report) :  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Report  bt  the  Comptroixer  General  or 
THE   Untted    States 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  tTnlted  States  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  rep)ort  on  the  audit  of  Federal  Deposit 
Insxirance  Corporation  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1970 — limited  by  agency  restriction 
on  aooeflB  to  bank  examination  records  (with 
an  socompanylng  report) :  to  the  Cocnmlttee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Report  or  the  OmcE  or  Watbe 
Resources   Research 

A  letter  from  the  Secretaxy  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  Office  of  Water  Resources  Research  for 
1970  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Oommltt**  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


As  In  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (for  Mr 
HoujNo),  from  the  Committee  on  Com^ 
merce : 

James  H.  Wakelln,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce; 

Rear  Adm.  Don  A.  Jones,  to  be  Director 
of  the  National  Ocean  Survey,  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration; 

Rear  Adm.  Harley  D.  Nygren.  to  be  Direc- 
tor of  the  Commissioned  Officer  Corps.  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admlnlstra. 
tlon; 

Robert  M.  White,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Ad- 
mlnUtrator  of  tlie  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration; 

Howard  W.  Pollock,  of  Alaska,  to  be  dep- 
uty Administrator  of  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmoepheric  Administration;    and 

John  W.  Townsend,  Jr.,  of  Maryland,  to  b« 
Associate  Administrator  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration. 


BILLS     AND     JOINT     RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  Joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and.  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JAVITS: 

8.  836.  A  bill  to  provide  B  national  health 
Insurance  program  by  extending  the  benefits, 
enlarging  the  coverage,  expanding  the  role 
of  private  carriers,  and  otherwise  ImproT- 
Ing  the  health  Insurance  program  established 
by  title  XVin  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  by 
establishing  a  new  title  XX  to  such  Act 
to  provide  comparable  health  insurance 
benefits  to  Individuals  not  covered  therefor 
under  the  program  established  by  such  ti- 
tle XVm,  by  providing  Federal  assistance 
to  develop  local  comprehensive  health  service 
systems,  and  by  authorising  the  eetabllsh- 
mant  of  federally  chart«T«d  national  health 
Insurance  corporations;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

8.  837.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  by  establishing  a  new  title  X 
to  such  Act  to  provide  Federal  assistance  to 
develop  local  comprehensive  health  service 
systems,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Javtts  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bills  appear  earlier  In  the  Rec- 
ord under  the  appropriate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

8.  838.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Butto; 

S.  839.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Carmela 
Verrecchla; 

S  840.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Alfredo  Glam- 
matteo; 

S.  841.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bee  Ling 
Ang; 

8.  84a.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Nasralla  Aziz 
Barber  (also  known  as  Badry  Barbar): 

8.  843.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paola  Pal- 
cetta.  his  wife  Salvatrlce  Palcetta,  and  their 
daughter,  Brlglda  Palcetta; 

8.  844.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Glustlne 
Tuccl; 

8.  845.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Zlto; 

8.  848.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Antonetu 
Cella; 

8.  847.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mamerto  C. 
Comla: 

S  848.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Adela 
Poos; 

S  849.  A  wn  for  the  relief  of  Glacomo 
Plorello; 


8.  850.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ibrahim  Z»- 
Eour  Eskaf ; 

S.  861.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Tung  Suk 
Kang;  shd 

8.  852.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Sapat  Mlt- 
ranl:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GOLDWATER : 
S.  863.  A  bill  to  establish  a  military  medi- 
cal college  and  to  provide  premedlcal  cotirsee 
at  U.S.  Service  Academies;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Armed  Services. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Oolowates  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  below  under  the 
^proprlate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  BOOG8: 
8  864.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kelko  Toyoda; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  COTTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Boccs,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr. 
Pell,     Mr.     Schweikes,     and     Mr. 
Thxtrmond)  : 
S.   855.   A  bin   to   amend   title   6,   United 
States  Code,  to  correct  certain  Inequities  In 
the  crediting  of  National  Guard  Technician 
service  in  oonnectlun  with  clvU  service  re- 
tirement,   and   for    other   purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  dvll  Service. 
(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Cotton  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  bin  appear  below  under  the  ap- 
propriate heading.) 

By    Mr.    GURNET    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Coopn,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Booos,  Mr. 
Dole,   Mr.    Fannin,   Mr.   Packwood, 
Mr.     Scott,     Mr.     Thurmond,     Mr. 
Tower,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Ttjnnet, 
Mr.    HoLLiNCs,    Mr.    Eastland,    Mr. 
Bennett,    Mr.    Pastore.     and     Mr. 
Beall)  : 
S.  856.  A  bin  to  encourage  States  to  estab- 
lish   Junked    motor    vehicle    disposal    pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Gurnet  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  857.  A  bin  to  provide  that  Individuals 
entitled  to  disability  insurance  benefits  (or 
child's  benefits  baaed  on  disability)  under 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  In- 
dividuals enutled  to  permanent  dlsablUty 
annuities  (or  child's  annuities  based  on  dis- 
ability) under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1937,  shall  be  eligible  for  health  Insur- 
ance benefits  under  title  XVni  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

S.  858.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  I,  IV,  X,  XTV, 
and  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pre- 
vent recipients  of  assistance  under  programs 
established  pursuant  to  such  titles  from  hav- 
ing the  amount  of  such  assistance  reduced 
because  of  increases  In  the  monthly  Insur- 
ance benefits  payable  to  them  under  title 
U  of  such  act;  and 

8.  859.  A  bUl  to  amend  titles  X  and  XVI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  Improve  the 
programs  of  aid  to  the  blind  so  that  they 
wiu  more  effectively  encourage  and  assist 
blind  Individuals  In  achieving  rehabilitation 
and  restoration  to  a  normal,  full,  and  fnilt- 
ful  Ufe;   to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartkk  when  he  in- 
troduced the  blUs  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  headings: ) 

By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
8.860.  A  bill  relating  to  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Gambrell,  and  Mr.  Thurmond)  : 
S.  861.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Federal  Office 
BuUdlng  and  U.S.  Courthouse  to  be  con- 
structed m  Atlanta,  Oa.,  as  the  "Richard 
B.  RusseU  Federal  Building";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Talmaoge  when  he  In- 
troduced  the  bin   appear   below   under   the 
appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  NEU30N: 
S.  862.  A   bin   to   authorise   the   Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  protect,  manage,  and  con- 


trol free-roaming  horses  and  burros  on  pub- 
lic lands;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WILUAM8: 

8.  863.  A  bill  to  eEtend  certain  benefits  to 
National  Guard  technicians,  to  correct  cer- 
tain Inequities  In  the  crediting  of  National 
Guard  technician  service  In  connection  with 
clvU  service  retirement,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

S.  864.  A  bill  to  amend  the  MUltary  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  of  1967  to  provide'  for  the 
uniform  application  of  the  position  classi- 
fication and  General  Schedule  pay  rate  pro- 
visions of  title  £,  United  States  Code,  to  all 
employees  of  the  Selective  Service  System; 
to  the  Commltee  on  Armed  Services. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Wxlliams  when  he 
Introduced  the  bills  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia: 

8.  865.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  that  monthly  In- 
surance benefits,  when  based  upon  attain- 
ment or  retirement  age,  will  be  payable  In 
fun  at  age  62  and  on  an  actuarially  reduced 
basis  at  age  60;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Btrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia when  he  introduced  the  bill   appear 
below  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr  PACKWOOD : 

8.  866.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  French  Pete 
Creek  Intermediate  Recreation  Area;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Packwood  when  he 
Introduced  the  blU  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  MONTOTA: 

8.  867.  A  bin  to  create  the  Bureau  of 
Consumer  Protection  and  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  a  director,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Montota  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading. ) 
By  Mr.  NELSON : 

8.  868.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Packaging 
and  Labeling  Act  to  require  the  disclosure 
by  retail  distributors  of  unit  retail  prices 
of  packaged  consumer  commodities  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Nelson  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFF: 

8.  869.  A  bill  to  extend  to  all  immarried 
Individuals  the  full  tax  benefits  of  income 
spUttlng  now  enjoyed  by  married  Individuals 
filing  Joint  returns;  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By   Mr.   WILLIAMS    (for  himself   and 
Mr.  Percy  )  : 

S.  870.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  authorize 
certain  grants  to  asoure  adequate  com- 
muter service  in  urban  areas,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    TUNNET    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Cranston,  and  Mr.  Bath  )  : 

S.  871.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  national 
program  of  earthquake  Insurance;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

(The   remarks   of   Mr.    Tunnet    when   he 
Introduced    the    bill    appear    below    under 
the  appropriate  heading.  ) 
By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

8.  872.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  establish  a  contiguous  fishery 
zone  beyond  the  territorial  sea  of  the 
United  States,"  approved  October  14.  1966, 
to  require  that  the  method  of  straight  base- 
lines shaU  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  boundaries  of  such  fishery 
zone,  and  for  other  purposes; 

8.    873.    A    bin    to   amend    the   Fish    and 


Wildlife  Act  of  1966  to  authorize  loans  to 
fishermen's  associations  for  certain  pur- 
poses; 

S.  874.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Flsb  and 
wildlife  Act  of  1956  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  make  loans  to  asso- 
ciations of  fishing  vessel  owners  and  op- 
erators organized  to  provide  instu-ance 
against  the  damage  or  loss  of  fishing  ves- 
sels or  the  injury  or  death  of  fishing  crews, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  875.  A  blU  to  provide  partial  reim- 
bursement for  losses  incurred  by  com- 
mercial fishermen  as  a  result  of  restrictions 
linp>osed  on  domestic  commerolal  fishing 
by  a  State  or  the  Federal  Government;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(The    remarks   of    Mr.    Stevens    when    he 
introduced    the    bills    appear    below    under 
the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SPONG: 

S.J.  Res.  41.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  election  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Sponc  when  he  in- 
troduced the  blU  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    GURNET    (for   himself   and 
Mr.  CHn.Es) : 

S.JJte8. 43.  Joint  reeOlution  to  authorize 
the  Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  to  convey 
certain  lands  In  Brevard  County,  Fla.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences. 

CHie  remarks  of  Mr.  Qihinet  when  he  In- 
troduced the  Joint  resolution  appear  below 
under  the  appropriate  beading.) 

By   Mr.   JAVITS    (by   request)  : 

8,J.  Res.  43.  Joint  resolution  to  provlds 
alternate  procedures  to  facilitate  the  settle- 
ment of  the  labor  dispute  between  certain 
carriers  by  railroad  and  certain  of  their  em- 
ployees; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
nc  Welfcu-e. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  jAvrrs  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  Joint  resolution  appear  below  un- 
der the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  COOPER: 

8J.  Res.  44.  A  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  time  for  the  proclamation  of  marketing 
quotas  for  burley  tobacco  for  the  three  mar- 
keting years  beginning  October  1,  1971;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(The  reniarks  of  Mr.  Cooper  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bin  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  beading.) 


8.  853 — INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL  TO 
ESTABLISH  A  UNIFORMED  SERV- 
ICES UNIVERSITY  OP  HEALTH 
SCIENCES 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
establish  a  program  leading  to  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  a  medical 
school  for  the  uniformed  military  serv- 
ices. The  proposal  is  offered  as  a  Senate 
companion  measure  to  H.R.  2,  which  has 
been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
Congressman  F.  Edward  Hebert. 

The  need  for  the  legislation  arises  out 
of  the  increasing  difficulty  in  obtaining 
medical  officers  for  the  military.  The 
problem  is  interrelated  with  the  nation- 
wide health  manpower  shortage,  and  the 
situation  is  going  to  get  worse  a  long 
time  before  It  gets  better,  If  we  follow 
the  normal  and  present  courses.  It  will  be 
particularly  accentuated  once  we  develop 
an  all- voluntary  military  service,  and  the 
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need  for  solutions  is  right  now — before 
we  reach  the  all-volunteer  stage. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  not  commonly 
known,  but  the  medical  units  of  our 
Armed  Forces  have  a  patient  population 
approaching  10  million  individuals. 
Nearly  3  million  of  these  persons  are 
active  duty  personnel;  auid  the  others 
are  civilians,  generally  the  dependents  of 
active  duty  personnel,  or  retired  person- 
nel and  their  dependents.  In  fact,  half  of 
the  physicians  now  drafted  are  serving 
civilian  patients. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  challenge  the 
vast  size  of  the  military's  medical  re- 
sponsibilities. High  quality  medical  care 
for  dependents  of  active  duty  members 
and  for  retired  members  and  their  de- 
pendents is  a  very  significant  attraction 
leading  to  voluntary  enlistments  Into  the 
miUtary  services  and  career  decisions  by 
military  personnel.  In  short,  it  is  an  In- 
dispensable element  of  the  proposed 
voluntary  mlhtary  system. 

The  question  rather  is  how  we  can 
obtain  the  professional  medical  person- 
nel required  to  provide  these  promised 
health  services.  The  answer  is  not  foimd 
In  any  single  solution,  and  the  bill  I  pre- 
sent today  Is  but  one  segment  of  the 
comprehensive  approach  which  Is  de- 
manded. 

For  example,  one  promising  answer  Is 
to  Improve  and  expand  the  programs 
under  which  the  education  of  doctors 
and  dentists  at  civilian  colleges  Is  paid 
for  by  the  Armed  Forces  In  exchange  for 
a  commitment  to  serve  In  the  military 
for  a  specified  period  of  years. 

Such  a  recommendation  was  made  by 
the  Oates  Commission  and  would  be  im- 
plemented by  one  of  the  provisions  In- 
cluded in  the  voluntary  military  propoeal 
coauthored  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
^Mr.  HATniLO)  and  myself.  Also,  I  am 
told  the  Department  of  Defense  plans  to 
submit  legislation  aiming  at  the  same 
end.  The  administration-backed  measure 
wUl  provide  a  substantial  increase  In  the 
nimiber  of  medical  scholarships  awarded 
in  exchange  for  obligated  military  serv- 
ice. The  President's  1972  fiscal  year  budg- 
et earmarks  about  120  million  for  this 
program  which  wiU  support  at  least 
2,000  medical  scholarships.  To  my  mind, 
the  President's  request  is  an  excellent 
and  necessary  step  forward. 

But  as  helpful  as  It  will  be,  the  schol- 
arship program  by  itself  wUl  supply  only 
about  half  the  number  of  new  physicians 
and  dentists  who  are  needed  by  the  mil- 
itary each  year.  Other  changes  are 
clearly  called  for.  Somehow  we  must  at- 
tract a  wider  base  of  young  physicians 
than  the  scholarship  system  Is  capable 
of  achieving:  and  once  they  enter  the 
service,  we  must  induce  more  physicians 
to  remain  in  the  military. 

Therefore,  a  second  major  solution  In 
any  program  of  fundamental  changes 
must  be  Increased  pay  for  medical  olB- 
cers.  For  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  we 
can  significantly  boost  the  retention  of 
military  doctors. 

Even  If  it  was  not  needed  as  an  in- 
ducement, however.  It  ts  compelled  as  a 
matter  of  equity.  In  the  words  of  the 
Qates  Commission: 

No  other  group  In  our  society  hms  had 
such  he«vy  relative  demands  plaoed  upon  It 
for  military  aerrlce. 


Indeed,  the  doctors'  draft  has  been 
so  all-pervasive  that  96  percent  of  all 
male  physicians  under  35  who  are  eli- 
gible for  military  service  have  served. 
All  the  while  the  Government  has  paid 
these  doctors  at  less  than  40  percent  of 
their  normal  Incomes. 

Again,  the  legislation  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  and  I  have  drafted  will 
seek  to  correct  this  injustice.  Section  7 
of  our  bill  will  make  the  special  pay  for 
physicians  emd  dentists  permanent  and 
will  increase  the  amount  of  their  special 
pay  by  sums  ranging  from  $150  a  month 
In  the  case  of  officers  with  less  than  2 
years  of  active  duty  to  $1,050  a  month  in 
the  case  of  officers  with  7  years  of  active 
duty.  The  cost  of  this  program  will  be 
approximately  $120  million  annually. 

A  third  change  which  may  ease  the 
medical  manpower  shortage  In  our  mili- 
tary services  Is  a  shift  of  some  portion 
of  military  patient  care  to  civilian  phy- 
sicians. One  way  to  accomplish  this  may 
be  by  substituting  civilian  physicians  for 
military  doctors  under  some  form  of 
group  practice  contract,  and  the  volim- 
teer  military  bill — which  I  have  spon- 
sored— will  require  that  this  approach  be 
explored  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

There  is  a  fourth  course  of  action, 
also,  and  it  is  contained  in  the  bill  I  am 
Introducing  today.  This  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  dual  program  of  premedical 
courses  at  the  service  academies  com- 
bined with  the  creation  of  a  separate 
medical  college  for  the  military  services. 

The  program  I  am  suggesting  looks  to 
the  long-range  needs  of  the  military 
forces  and  is  a  supplemental  solution 
to,  not  a  replacement  for,  the  other 
changes  I  have  discussed.  The  urgency 
of  the  military  medical  shortage  de- 
mands a  varied  response. 

The  concept  of  building  a  special  mil- 
itary medical  school  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide the  services  with  a  measure  of  self 
sufficiency  in  obtaining  medical  officers 
and  In  providing  military  medical  edu- 
cation. We  must  not  close  our  eyes  to 
the  growing  antagonism  at  certain  of 
our  civilian  universities  toward  military 
research,  but  should  be  providing  for  at 
least  a  minimum  degree  of  Government 
operated  education  for  prospective  mili- 
tary medical  officers. 

What  Is  more,  many  medical  prob- 
lems are  unique  to  military  conditions 
and  are  not  adequately  covered  in  civil- 
ian medical  schools.  Accordingly,  the  bill 
I  introduce  will  authorize  the  military 
to  establish  their  own  medical  college 
at  a  site  picked  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense within  the  metropolitan  Washing- 
ton area.  The  measure  allows  for  a 
phased  development  of  the  institution, 
but  sets  a  definite  goal  of  the  first  class 
graduating  within  10  years. 

Along  with  the  education  provided  to 
men  attending  the  college  will  go  the 
obligation  that  they  shall  serve  their 
Government  for  at  least  7  years.  Eighty 
percent  of  the  graduates  will  be  required 
to  serve  on  active  duty  with  a  mllitap' 
service  and  up  to  20  percent  may  per- 
form civilian  Federal  duty  In  lieu  of 
active  duty  In  a  uniformed  service. 

In  addition,  the  bill  Includes  a  provi- 
sion requiring  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  study  and  report  on  the  feasibility  of 


creating  a  medical  college  at  one  of  the 
large  military  hospitals. 

Further,  the  Secretaries  of  the  mili- 
tary departments  are  directed  to  specifi- 
cally provide  for  the  Improvement  and 
expansion  of  premedical  course  programs 
at  the  service  academies.  The  U.8.  Air 
Force  Academy  has  established  a  De- 
partment of  Life  Sciences  which  offers  a 
premed  course,  and  I  am  told  it  is  emi- 
nently successful. 

The  Air  Force  program  allows  a  maxi- 
mum of  2  percent  of  the  academy  class 
to  enter  medical  school  inmiediately 
after  graduation.  At  present  there  are  16 
1970  graduates  and  15  1969  graduates 
attending  medical  school.  Their  medical 
education  is  being  subsidized  in  return 
for  a  service  obligation  which  is  in  ad- 
dition to  their  obligation  for  their  acad- 
emy education. 

The  D.S.  Military  Academy  also  offers 
courses  which  qualify  cadets  for  admis- 
sion to  medical  school.  Two  USMA  grad- 
uates from  the  class  of  1970  are  now  Lq 
medical  school,  and  effective  with  the 
class  of  1971.  up  to  1  percent  of  each 
graduating  class  may  enter  medical 
school. 

The  U.S.  Naval  Academy  does  not  now 
have  a  program  permitting  a  specified 
portion  of  their  graduates  to  enter  medi- 
cal school,  though  I  understand  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  has  placed  that  policy 
under  review. 

These  undergraduate  developments 
seem  sensible  and  proper,  and  I  think  It 
is  wise  to  move  them  along  at  an  In- 
creased pckce. 

In  closing,  I  will  repeat  my  belief  that 
any  mlhtary  medical  program  which 
Congress  may  enact  must  be  a  many- 
pronged  attack  on  the  basic  problems. 
It  must  eliminate  the  doctor  draft,  it 
must  increase  compensation  for  military 
doctors  and  dentists.  It  must  assure  the 
continued  provision  of  high  quality 
medical  care  to  mlhtary  patients,  and  it 
must  establish  a  self-supporting  capac- 
ity whereby  the  military  services  can 
educate  some  percentage  of  their  future 
medical  officers.  The  bill  I  have  offered 
today  is  one  essential  Ingredient  of  any 
such  comprehensive  military  medical 
system. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  853)  to  establish  a  military 
medical  college  and  to  provide  premedi- 
cal courses  at  U.S.  services  academies, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Goldwater.  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  refer- 
red to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


S.  855 — INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  CORRECrr  CERTAIN  INEQUI- 
TIES IN  CREDITINO  NATIONAL 
GUARD  TECHNICIAN  SERVICE  FOR 
CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREMENT 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  mjrself  and  the  Senators  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  BoGGS  and  Mr.  Roth>,  the 
Senators  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tor* and  Mr.  Pell)  ,  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  ScHWEncn), 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina (Mr.  Thurmond).  I  introduce  a 
bill  to  correct  certain  inequities  in  the 
crediting  of  National  Guard  technician 


service  in  connection  with  dvll  service 
retirement. 

This  bill  is  identical  to  S.  2031  of  the 
91st  Congress,  which  I  also  Introduced. 
When  I  submitted  that  previous  meas- 
ure, I  pointed  out  that  a  retirement  pro- 
gram had  been  established  In  the  90th 
Congress  for  the  41,000  National  Guard 
technicians  and  that  this  action  had 
helped  retain  these  men  who  are  often 
subject  to  attractive  offers  from  private 
industry  with  superior  retirement  and 
fringe  benefits.  However,  further  im- 
provements in  their  retirement  program 
are  warranted.  This  is  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  I  propwse,  and  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  it  has  the  support  of  the  as- 
sociation of  Nationcd  Guard  civilian 
technicians  at  Peace  Air  Force  Base  in 
my  own  State  of  New  Hampshire  and  the 
national  association  as  well. 

The  men  who  serve  our  country  as  Na- 
tional Guard  techniciams  are  vital  to 
the  defenst  of  this  Nation.  They  deserve 
their  full  share  of  civil  service  benefits. 
I  believe  the  equity  of  this  proposal  will 
result  in  favorable  action  by  the 
Congress. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  855)  to  amend  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  correct  certain 
inequities  in  the  crediting  of  National 
Guard  technician  service  in  connection 
with  civil  service  retirement,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Cot- 
ton (for  himself  and  other  Senators), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


S.  856— INTRODUC7TION  OP  THE 
MOTOR  VEHICLE  DISPOSAL  AS- 
SISTANCE ACT 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators 
Cooper,  Baker,  Boggs,  Dole,  Fannin, 
Packwood,  Scott,  Thtjrmond,  Tower. 
Randolph,  Tunney,  Hollings,  Eastland, 
Bennett,  Pastore  and  Beall,  a  bill  which 
would  establish  a  "Motor  Vehicle  Dis- 
posal Assistance  Act".  This  bill  would 
afford  a  practical  means  of  disposing  of 
junked  and  abandoned  motor  vehicles. 
It  would  provide  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  States  to  carry  out  programs 
approved  by  the  Administrator  of  EPA 
to  remove  abandoned  and  Junked  motor 
vehicles  which  are  an  eyesore  to  our 
Nation. 

Although  we  think  of  ourselves  as  a 
nation  of  consumers,  in  reality,  we  con- 
sume very  little.  Too  often,  we  simply 
use  an  item  xmtil  we  decide  It  is  no 
longer  of  value  to  our  particular  need 
and  then  discard  it  in  the  most  person- 
ally convenient  maimer. 

The  Junked  motor  vehicle  is  the  most 
obvious  and  noticeable  example  of  the 
solid  waste  disposal  problem  nationwide. 
As  President  Nixon  said  In  his  message 
to  Congress  on  environmental  quality 
a  year  ago: 

Few  of  America's  eyesores  are  so  unsightly 
aa  Its  millions  of  Junk  automobiles. 

This  environmental  problem  area  in- 
dudes  the  growing  unsiKhtly  accumula- 
tion of  Jimked  automobiles,  buses,  and 


trucks  encircling  our  cities,  and  scattered 
in  fields  and  vacant  lots  in  less  popu- 
lated areas. 

In  1968,  oiu-  motor  vehicle  manufac- 
turing Industry  passed  a  significant  mile- 
stone with  the  250  millionth  car  coming 
off  the  assembly  line.  But  as  the  size 
of  our  auto  population  grows,  the  num- 
ber of  vehicles  becoming  imusable  and 
left  abandoned  also  grows,  and  the  Na- 
tion that  relies  on  and  enjoys  the  auto- 
mobile is  about  to  be  overwhelmed  by  a 
proliferation  of  rusting  hulks.  We  must 
realize  now,  that  unfortunately,  when  old 
cars  die,  they  do  not  fade  away. 

The  dimensions  of  the  problem  are 
staggering.  At  the  present  time,  there 
are  a  total  of  105,403,557  registered  motor 
vehicles  in  the  United  States.  The  De- 
partment of  Trsmsportation's  Federal 
Highway  Administration  predicts  that 
in  20  years— by  1990— there  will  be 
a  total  of  158.6  million  registered  cars, 
trucks  and  buses — a  51  percent  increase 
over  the  1969  total.  The  current  annual 
retirement  rate  is  approximately  7.9  mil- 
lion motor  vehicles.  The  number  of 
motor  vehicles  processed  for  scrap  each 
year  Is  between  6  and  7  million. 
Therefore,  we  can  safely  say  that  at  least 
1  million  motor  vehicles  each  year  and 
perhaps  more  are  added  to  the  visible 
junkpiles  around  the  country.  Though 
nobody  knows  exsictly  how  many  rusting 
hulks  are  strewn  across  the  American 
coimtryslde,  the  current  estimates  nm 
between  15  and  20  million. 

This  represents  more  than  $1  billion 
of  reusable  metals.  The  number  of  motor 
vehicles  in  autowreckers'  yards  which 
have  little  or  no  parts  value,  added  to 
the  number  of  abandcmed  vehicles,  added 
to  the  current  number  of  motor  vehicles 
annually  retired  which  the  scrap  dealers 
do  not  process,  comes  to  approximately 
12  million  rusted,  unprocessed  hulks 
which  dot  the  landscape.  Quite  obviously, 
the  scrap  gap  is  widening. 

Although  discarded  motor  vehicle 
hulks  constitute  a  small  fraction  of  the 
waste  disposal  problem  in  terms  of  ton- 
nage, they  are  higher  in  metal  recycle 
value  than  most  waste  materials.  The 
use  of  1  ton  of  scrap  eliminates  the  need 
for  IVz  tons  of  iron  ore.  1  ton  of  coke, 
and  a  half  ton  of  limestone.  Presently, 
American  mills  and  foundries  use  from 
60  million  to  80  million  tons  of  scrap 
annually.  Without  it,  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  would  have  to  rely  entirely  on 
dwindling  supplies  of  American  Iron  ore, 
coke,  and  limestone,  or  on  Imported  ore 
from  foreign  mines.  The  export  of  scrap, 
averaging  between  6  and  7  million  tons 
a  year,  helps  Improve  our  Nation's  bal- 
ance of  payments,  for  seldom  are  more 
than  a  few  hundred  tons  of  scrap  im- 
ported in  a  year. 

We  must  rid  our  Nation  of  the  use  and 
discard  syndrome,  for  old  motor  vehicle 
hulks  also  represent  a  source  of  other 
valuable  material  for  which  our  national 
need  is  likewise  growing.  Presently,  60 
percent  of  all  the  rubber,  20  percent  of 
all  the  steel,  10  percent  of  all  the  alumi- 
num, over  7  percent  of  the  copper,  13 
percent  of  the  nickel,  35  percent  of  the 
zinc,  and  over  50  percent  of  the  lead 
consumed  in  the  United  States  goes  for 
automotive  use. 


(^uite  obviously.  Junk  motor  vehicles 
are  truly  a  resource  out  of  place.  We 
must  act  now  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  recycle  the  ever-growing  number  of 
womout  hulks  back  Into  the  steelmak- 
ing  process  at  an  Increased  rate — a  move 
which  would  aid  in  changing  our  na- 
ti<sial  eyesores  Into  national  assets.  With 
this  aim  in  mind,  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
to  establish  a  Motor  Vehicle  Disposal 
Assistance  Act  to  provide  aid  to  the 
States  in  retrieving  junked  motor  vrfil- 
cles  and  processing  them  for  scrap. 

This  bill  would  offer  Federal  financial 
aid  to  the  States  and  extracontinental 
territories  administered  by  the  United 
States  to  execute  programs  to  remove 
J  link  motor  vehicles  from  public 
thoroughfares,  junkyards,  and  remote 
rural  areas.  F^rnds  would  be  allotted  to 
each  State  in  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  as  the  number  of  motor  ve- 
hicles registered  in  such  State  bears  to 
the  number  of  such  vehicles  in  all  the 
States.  The  portion  of  any  State's  allot- 
ment for  a  fiscal  year  which  will  not  be 
required  will  be  reallotted  no  later  than 
the  10th  month  of  that  fiscal  year  to 
other  States  In  proportion  to  their  orig- 
inal allotment. 

Under  this  plan  Federal  regulations 
are  to  be  established  to  spell  out  require- 
ments for  State  jiarticipatlon.  Such 
giildelines  would  include  requirements  to 
provide  for  the  administration  by  a  pub- 
lic agency  In  the  State  of  a  junked  motor 
vehicle  disposal  plan  to  provide  for  the 
efficient  removal  to  scrap  processing  fa- 
cilities of  Junked  motor  vehicles.  States 
would  also  provide  an  efficient  means  of 
transferring  title  of  Junked  motor  ve- 
hicles— or  other  evidence  of  ownership  of 
such  vehicles  In  States  not  requiring  title 
certification — to  public  agencies  or  pri- 
vate business  concerns  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  processing  such  motor 
vehicles. 

The  criteria  established  under  the  sec- 
tion on  State  plans  will  also  include,  after 
thorough  study  and  evaluation  by  the 
Secretary  of  pertinent  information  avail- 
able from  authoritative  sources — as 
DOT,  HEW,  Interior,  Commerce,  Presi- 
dent's Council  on  Environmental  (Quality, 
the  Institute  of  Scrap  Iron  and  Steei — 
a  description  of  the  most  efficient  means 
of  transporting  junked  motor  vehicles  as 
well  as  the  average  cost  of  such  scrap 
transporting. 

Payments  under  this  act  will  be  made 
from  a  State's  allotment  to  any  State 
agency  which  administers  a  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency.  Pay- 
ments from  a  State's  allotment  with  re- 
spect to  the  cost  of  carrying  out  its  State 
plan  will  equal  50  percent  of  the  costs  for 
any  fiscal  year.  In  other  words,  half  will 
be  Federal:  the  other  half  will  be  State. 
The  Federal  share  for  the  total  cost  of 
carrjdng  out  this  plan  will  be  $25  million 
per  year,  for  fiscal  years  1972  through 
1975. 

Under  this  bill,  and  with  Federal  as- 
sistance. States  will  be  able  to  shrink,  or 
at  least,  begin  to  shrink  the  huge  ac- 
cumulation of  Junk  hulks  to  nothing 
within  a  few  years.  The  ultimate  goal 
would  be  a  smooth  flow  of  old  motor 
vehicles  back  Into  the  steelmaklng  fa- 
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clllties  without  the  intermediate  stops  on 
city  streets,  Junlcyarcl  stockpilea  or  in 
woods  off  country  roads.  Unless  this  re- 
cycling ocCTiTs.  we  will  soon  find  ourselves 
In  a  national  crisis — burled  In  the  ef- 
fluents of  our  own  affluence. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  this  plan  will  as- 
sist the  States  In  a  two-fold  fashion. 
Plrst,  it  will  aid  the  States,  which  In  most 
cases  laek  the  financial  resources  to  carry 
on  a  meaningful  program  on  their  own 
initiative.  Second,  this  financial  assist- 
ance should  provide  Uie  needed  incentive 
to  pass  State  leglalatlon  dealing  with 
Junked  motor  vehicles. 

Mr.  I^resldent,  I  realize  my  bill  is  not 
the  be-all  and  end-all  and  I  don't  offer 
it  as  the  final  word  or  the  final  solution — 
but.  I  think  It  Is  a  good  working  start 
and  I  feel  that  the  hearings  held  on  this 
bill  in  the  91st  Congress  pointed  to  this 
fact.  I  continue  to  be  amendable  to  sug- 
gestions, modifications  or  Improvements 
to  my  approach  and  I  hope  that  the 
members  of  the  Public  Works  Committee 
will  view  it  In  this  light. 

I  have  offered  my  bUl  at  this  time  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  a  balanced,  flexible. 
fundaWe.  and  easy  to  administer  pro- 
gram, which  fills  a  very  real  and  press- 
ing need.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  some 
significant  legislation  will  come  out  of 
this  Congress  to  deal  with  this  mounting 
problem  of  Junked  and  abandoned  motor 
vehicles. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
I  now  Introduce  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  VICE  PRESIDE^^^.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
ana,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  WU  (S  858  >  to  encourage  States 
to  establish  junked  motor  vehicle  dis- 
posal programs,  and  for  other  purposes, 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Gxtrniy  (tor  himself 
and  other  Senators),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  tn  the  Rkcoro,  as  follows: 
S.  866 
B»  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  ot 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  b«  clt«d  as  the  "Motor  Vehicle  Dis- 
posal AMlstanoe  Act". 

APPSOPSIATIONS    ATTTHOREXD 

8«c.  2.  There  U  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  not  to  exceed  $25,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972.  $25,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1973.  $26,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  and  $36,000,000  for  the  flacal 
year  ending  June  30.  1876. 
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term  "State"  does  not  include  Puerto  Rico. 
Ouam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Ctinal  Zone. 

(b)  The  portion  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  a  flecal  ye«r  which 
the  Administrator  determines  will  not  be 
required  to  carry  out  the  State  plan  for 
that  fiscal  year  shall  be  reallotted  not  later 
than  the  tenth  month  In  such  fiscal  year, 
to  other  States  In  proportion  to  the  original 
allotments  to  such  States  under  subsecUon 
(a)  for  such  year,  but  with  such  proportion- 
ate amount  for  any  of  such  other  States  be- 
ing reduced  to  the  extent  It  exceeds  the  sum 
which  the  Administrator  estimates  such 
State  needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such 
period  for  carrytng  out  Its  State  plans  ap- 
proved under  this  Act,  and  the  total  of  such 
reducUons  shall  be  similarly  reallotted 
among  the  States  whose  proportionate 
amounts  are  not  so  reduced.  Any  amount  re- 
aUotted  to  a  State  under  this  subsection 
during  a  year  shall  be  deemed  part  of  its 
allotment  under  subsection  (a)  tar  such 
year. 

(c)  The  number  of  motor  vehicles  regis- 
tered m  a  State  and  In  all  States  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Administrator  on  the  ba- 
sis of  the  most  recent  satisfactory  data 
available  to  him. 

STATB   FLANS 


CBANT8    TO    STATCS 

Skc.  3.  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  States  which  have  State  plans 
approved  by  him,  to  pay  the  Federal  siiare 
of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  motor  vehicle  dis- 
posal plans. 

AtXOTMENTS    TO    STATES 

Sec.  4  (a)  From  the  sunas  available  for 
the  purposes  of  section  3  for  any  fiscal  year, 
the  Administrator  shall  allot  not  more  than 
2  per  centum  among  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  American  Samoa,  th? 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Canal  Zone,  mm 
the  remainder  of  such  sums  he  shall  allot  to 
each  State  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  such  rematndar  as  the  number  of 
motor  v«!hlclea  registered  in  siich  State  bears 
to  the  number  of  such  vehicles  In  all  States. 
For    the   purposes    of   this   subsection,    the 


Sic.  6.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  receive 
its  allotment  of  Federal  funds  under  this 
Act  shall  submit  a  State  plan  consistent 
with  such  basic  criteria  as  the  Administrator 
may  eetabllsh.  Such  plan  shall — 

(1)  provide  for  the  administration  by  a 
pubUc  agency  In  the  State  of  a  Junked  motor 
vehicle  disposal  plan  designed  to  provide 
for  the  efficient  removal  to  scrap  processing 
facillUes  of  Junked  motor  vehicles; 

(2)  provide  assurances  that  a  State  law 
substantially  in  accordance  with  require- 
ments established  by  the  Administrator, 
after  consultation  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, has  been  enacted  or  will  promptly  be 
enacted  by  such  State  designed  to  provide 
an  efficient  means  of  transferring  title  of 
J  linked  motor  veliicles  (or  other  evidence  of 
ownership  of  such  vehicles  tn  States  not  re- 
quiring title  certification)  to  public  agencies 
or  private  business  concerns  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  transporting  such  motor 
vehicles  to  scrap  processing  facilities: 

(3)  provide  assiirances  that  the  State 
agency  wlU  pay  frtan  non-Federal  sources 
the  remaining  coats  of  such  program; 

(4)  set  forth  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disposal  of  and  accounting 
of  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State  agency 
(including  such  funds  pcild  by  the  State 
agency  to  any  agency  of  a  political  subdivi- 
sion of  such  State)  under  this  Act;  and 

(5)  provide  for  making  such  reasonable 
reports  in  such  form  and  containing  such 
information  as  the  Secretary  may  reason- 
ably require  to  carry  out  his  functions  under 
this  Act  and  for  keeping  such  records  and  for 
affording  such  access  thereto  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  find  necessary  to  asstire  the 
correctness  and  verification  of  such  reports. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  approve  any 
State  plan  and  any  modification  thereof 
which  complies  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a) 

(c)  Criteria  established  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  include,  after  consideration  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  latest  and  best  Infor- 
njation  avaUable,  a  description  of  the  most 
efficient  means  of  transporting  Junked  mo- 
tor vehicles,  the  average  cost  of  such  scrap 
transporting  the  requirements  set  forth  in 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a),  and  other 
Information  as  the  Administrator  deems  rel- 
evant and  necessary. 

ADlCNISTKATrvE    PIOVI8ION8 

S»c.  6.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  ob- 
jectives Of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  is 
authorized  to— 


( 1 )  promulgate  such  rules  and  regulaUona 
as  may  be  necessary; 

(2)  appoint  such  advisory  committees  as 
he  may  deem  advisable; 

(3)  procure  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  in  accordance  with  section  3io$ 
of  title  6.  United  States  Code;  and 

(4)  use  the  services,  personnel,  facilities, 
and  information  of  any  other  Federal  d©.' 
partment  or  agency,  or  any  agency  of  any 
State,  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  any 
private  research  agency  with  the  consent  of 
such  agencies,  with  or  without  relmbune- 
ment  therefor, 

(b)  Upon  request  by  the  Administrator 
each  Federal  department  and  agency  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  make  its  services, 
personnel,  facilities,  and  Information,  in- 
cluding suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics 
available  to  the  greatest  practicable  extent 
to  the  Administrator  In  the  performance  of 
his  functions  under  this  Act. 

(c)  Any  agency  or  organization  which  re- 
ceives assistance  from  a  State  under  this  Act 
shall  make  avaUable  to  the  Administrator 
and  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  of  their  duly  authorized  rep- 
resentatives, for  purposes  of  audit  and  exam- 
inaflon,  any  books,  documents,  papers  and 
records  that  are  pertinent  to  the  assistance 
received  by  such  agency  or  organization  from 
the  State  under  this  Act 

PAYMENTS 

Sec  7.  (a)  Payments  under  this  Act  shall 
be  made  from  a  State's  allotment  to  any  such 
State  agency  which  adminiPters  a  plan  ap- 
proved under  section  5.  Payments  under  this 
Act  from  a  State's  allotment  with  respect  to 
the  cost  cf  carrying  out  its  State  plan  shall 
pqual  50  per  centum  of  such  coets  for  any 
fiscal  ye.ir.  In  determining  the  cost  of  car- 
rying out  a  State's  plan,  there  shall  be  ex- 
cluded any  cost  with  respect  to  which  pay- 
ments were  received  under  any  other  Federal 
program. 

(b)  Payments  to  a  State  under  this  Act 
may  be  made  in  installments,  in  advance,  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  underpayment  or 
overpayment,  and  m^y  be  made  directly  to  a 
State  or  to  one  or  more  public  agencies  desig- 
nated for  this  purpose  by  the  State,  or  to 
both. 

WrrHHOLDING  OF  CBANTS 

8»c.  8.  Whenever  the  Administrator,  after 
giving  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  a  grant  recipient  under  this  Act, 
finds — 

( 1 )  that  the  program  or  project  for  which 
such  grant  was  made  has  been  so  changed 
that  It  no  longer  complies  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act:  or 

(2)  that  in  the  operation  of  the  program 
or  project  there  is  failure  to  comply  substan- 
tially with  any  such  provision; 

the  Administrator  shall  notify  such  recipient 
of  his  findings  and  no  further  payments  may 
be  made  to  such  recipient  by  the  Secretary 
until  he  is  satisfied  that  such  noncompliance 
has  been,  or  will  promptly  be,  corrected. 
However,  the  Administrator  may  authorise 
the  continuance  of  payments  with  respect  to 
any  projects  pursuant  to  tills  Act  which  are 
being  carried  out  by  such  recipient  and  which 
are  not  Involved  in  the  noncompliance. 

DETINrnONS 

Sec.  9.  As  used  in  thU  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency. 

(2)  the  term  "motor  vehicle"  means  any 
vehicle  driven  or  drawn  by  mechanical  power 
manufactured  primarily  for  use  on  the  public 
streets,  roads,  and  highways,  except  any  ve- 
liicle  operated  exclusively  on  a  rail  or  rails. 
The  Administrator  may  Include  classes  of 
motor  vehicles  other  than  passenger  auto- 
mobiles from  the  definition  of  motor  vehicle 
for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  upon  a  finding 
that  to  do  so  is  In  the  public  Interest; 
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(3)  the  term  "Junked  motor  vehicle" 
means  any  motor  vehicle  which  the  owner 
dasires  to  dispose  of,  including  derelict  motor 
vehicles; 

(4)  the  term  "derelict  motor  vehicle" 
means  any  obviously  abandoned  vehicle 
which  has  component  parts  missing,  is  in- 
operable, or  is  worth  less  than  $100  in  value; 

(5)  the  term  "State"  includes  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Ouam,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  American 
Samoa. 


S.  857— INTRODUCnON  OP  A  BILL  TO 
AMEND  TITLE  XVm  OP  THE  SO- 
CIAL SECURITY  ACT  TO  INCLUDE 
DISABILITY  BENEFICIARIES  IN 
THE  MEDICARE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  although 
I  believe  the  greatest  legislative  accom- 
plishment of  the  89  th  Congress  was  the 
establishment  of  the  social  security- 
based  health  Insurance  program  for  per- 
sons over  the  age  of  65.  I  also  believe 
that  this  program  must  not  remain 
limited  only  to  elderly  persons. 

Rather,  I  believe  this  program  must  be 
changed  and  so  expanded  that  bene- 
ficiaries of  social  security-provided  dis- 
ability insurance  payments  may  share 
in  its  benefits,  may  be  included  In  the 
federal  health  Insurance  program. 

To  achieve  this  most  worthwhile  pur- 
pose, Mr.  President,  I  am  introducing 
a  bill  to  provide  that  individuals  entitled 
to  disability  insurance  benefits  (or  child's 
benefits  based  on  disability)  under  Title 
n  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  indi- 
viduals entitled  to  permanent  disability 
annuities  (or  child's  annuities  based  on 
disability)  imder  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1937.  shall  be  eligible  for 
health  insurance  benefits  under  title 
XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 

Mr.  President,  Just  as  the  men  and 
women  who  are  elderly  and  retired  on 
social  security  payments  must  live  and 
manage  on  very  limited  income  have  a 
great  need  that  their  health  care  costs 
be  met  by  the  social  insurance  method, 
so,  too,  is  it  most  necessary  that  the 
health  care  costs  of  those  who  must  live 
and  manage  on  limited  income  because 
they  are  disabled,  because  they  are  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  disability  insursmce  pro- 
gram be  met  by  the  very  same  concept 
of  social  Insurance  enacted  into  Federal 
law. 

For  the  limited  Income  problem  of  the 
disabled  Insurance  beneficiary  Is  the  very 
same  as  that  of  the  retired  elderly  per- 
son— the  amount  of  his  payment  is  the 
same  as  the  amoimt  of  the  old  age  bene- 
fit for  which  he  would  be  eligible  if  he 
were  to  retire. 

It  has  been  said,  Mr.  President,  that 
older  people,  in  general,  have  need  for 
more  medical  and  hospital  care  and  less 
ability  to  pay  for  such  care  than  Is  the 
case  with  younger  persons. 

It  is  equally  true,  Mr.  President,  that 
disabled  persons  with  verified,  medical- 
ly determined  disabilities,  in  general, 
have  need  for  more  medical  and  hospital 
care  than  retired  persons  who,  though 
advanced  in  years,  still  may  be  robust 
and  well. 

It  is  equally  true.  Mr.  President,  that 
persons  whose  disabilities  are  chronic, 
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are  constantly  in  need  of  medical  and 
hospital  attention, 

Mr.  President,  how  do  the  disabled, 
living  on  a  limited  Income  of  social  se- 
curity, i>ay  for  their  health  care  costs 
now,  when  they  are  confronted  by  the 
shockingly  high  expenses  of  a  sudden 
accident  or  a  major  Illness,  or  the  pro- 
longed anguish  of  a  terminal  disease? 

Some,  of  course,  may  have  savings  to 
draw  upon — to  pay  doctors'  and  hospital 
bills,  nurses's  wages  and  druggists' 
charges.  But,  as  you  well  know,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, savings,  so  long  in  building,  soon 
disappear. 

Savings,  so  slowly  accumulated  and  so 
carefully  hoarded  for  use  to  supplement 
insufficient  social  security  payments, 
soon  disappear. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  there  are  family 
reserves  and  the  earnings  of  family  mem- 
bers to  draw  upon — of  course,  the  health 
care  costs  of  the  disabled  can  be  imposed 
upon  responsible  relatives. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  dis^led, 
beneficiaries  of  the  Federal  disability  in- 
surance program,  faced  with  the  disas- 
trous financial  consequences  of  impaired 
health  or  additional  disabilities,  may 
turn,  in  their  grievous  need,  to  charity — 
yes,  for  them  there  is  always  charity — 
there  is  always  public  welfare  and  pri- 
vate charity. 

Mr.  President,  I  reject  these  uneco- 
nomic and  unsocial  methods  of  meeting 
the  health  care  costs  of  the  retired 
elderly,  and,  with  equal  force  and  convic- 
tion, I  reject  them  for  paying  the  health 
care  bills  of  disability  Insurance 
beneficiaries. 

Mr.  President,  Just  as  I  supported  the 
social  insurance  method  for  paying  the 
price  exacted  for  restored  health  and  re- 
paired bodies  for  the  elderly,  I  urge  its 
adoption  for  the  disabled. 

Just  as  I  preferred  the  advanced  pay- 
ment with  established  rights  method  to 
the  public  or  private  charity  method,  or 
the  responsible  relatives  method,  for  the 
elderly,  I  urge  Its  adoption  for  the  dis- 
abled. 

My  bill  as  Federal  law  would  provide 
health  care  benefits  to  the  disabled,  bene- 
fits specified  and  described  in  Federal  law 
Emd  regiilation  rather  than  having  such 
benefits  dependent  upon  a  social  case 
worker's  biased  Judgment  or  uncertain 
whim. 

Mi'  measure  as  Federal  law  would  pro- 
vide health  care  benefits  to  disabled  per- 
sons by  right  upon  establishment  of  eli- 
gibility in  accordance  with  requirements 
specified  and  described  in  Federal  law 
and  regulations,  rather  than  have  receipt 
of  such  benefits  dependent  upon  a 
"means"  test  standard  of  proven  poverty 
or  demonstrated  destitution. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  857)  to  provide  that  indi- 
viduals entitled  to  disability  Insurance 
benefits  (or  child's  benefits  bcLsed  on  dis- 
ability) under  title  n  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  and  individuals  entitled  to 
permanent  disability  annuities  (or 
child's  tmnulties  based  on  disability)  un- 
der the  RallrocMl  Retirement  Act  of  1937, 
shall  be  eligible  for  health  Insurance 
benefits  under  title  XVlil  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  Introduced  by  Mr,  Hastkj!. 


was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


S.  858— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL  TO 
EXEMPT  INCREASES  IN  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  PAYMENTS  IN  THE 
U.S.  SENATE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
first  enactment  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  in  1935,  Congress  has  acted  many 
times  providing  for  increases  in  social 
security  payments. 

Congress  has  taken  these  actions  to 
raise  the  level  of  such  payments,  that 
aged  and  blind  and  other  disabled  bene- 
ficiaries might  have  more  money  in  their 
monthly  checks  and  be  able  to  live  better, 
to  eat  and  cloth  themselves  better,  to  live 
in  better  circumstances. 

Yes,  many  Congresses  have  acted  to 
raise  the  level  of  social  security  pay- 
ments, but  far  too  often,  the  intended 
beneficiaries  of  congressional  generosity 
have  not  benefited  at  aJl  from  such 
ameliorative  legislation. 

There  are  millions  of  social  security 
recipients,  Mr.  President,  whose  social 
security  checks  are  Just  not  sufficient  to 
allow  them  to  live  even  at  the  lowest 
standard  of  decent  and  healthy  living,  so 
these  vast  numbers  of  people  must  sup- 
plement their  totally  inadequate  income 
with  public  assistance,  with  veteran's 
compensation  or  with  payments  from 
private  Insurance  plans. 

And  the  structural  nature  of  these  sup- 
plemental income  programs  are  such 
that  as  social  security  payments  are  in- 
creased, supplementary  pajrments  are 
decreased  in  the  amount  of  the  social 
security  increase — ^thus,  social  security 
beneficiaries  in  large  numbers  are  not 
one  dollar  better  off,  after  an  increase  In 
social  security  payments  has  been  passed 
by  Congress  than  they  were  before. 

Although  I  am  concerned  with  the 
plight  of  social  security  recipients  who 
get  additional  income  from  veteran's 
compensation  and  from  private  insur- 
ance plans,  the  bill  I  am  Introducing  to- 
day, is  particularly  directed  to  help 
social  seciirity  beneficiaries  who  also  re- 
ceive pmblic  assistance,  for  these  are  our 
most  needy  citizens,  yet  many  of  them 
fail  to  benefit  at  all  when  we  in  the  Con- 
gress legislate  Increases  in  social  se- 
curity pasrments. 

To  understand  the  reason  for  this,  re- 
quires sm  understanding  of  the  («jera- 
tions  of  the  Federal-State  public  assist- 
ance system: 

When  a  person  applies  for  aid,  after 
consideration  of  various  budjgetary 
items — food,  clothing,  shelter,  fuel,  and 
similar  necessaries — a  dollar  amoimt  is 
determined  upon  and  his  total  need  is 
established — let  us  say,  at  $80  a  month. 

Then,  available  resources  are  ascer- 
tained— unexempt  earnings,  regultu-  coti- 
tributiona  from  relatives,  pensions,  In- 
siu^ance,  and  other  forms  of  fixed  and 
regularly  received  incom*. 

Social  security  payments,  whether  re- 
ceived because  of  retirement  or  dis- 
ability, are  classed  as  available  resources. 

Since  public  assistance  is  only  in- 
tended as  supplementary  help — ^help  pro- 
vided in  addition  to  available  resources — 
social  security  payments  are  used  to  re- 
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duce  the  amount  of  public  assistance 
grants. 

So  that  the  person  who  has  an  estab- 
lished need,  according  to  public  assist- 
ance standards,  of  $80  monthly,  and  who 
receives  the  minlmvmi  social  security 
iwyment  of  $55,  will  be  given  a  $25 
monthly  public  assistance  grant. 

If  this  same  person's  social  security 
payment  should  be  raised  from  the  pres- 
ent $55  to.  let  us  say.  $65,  this  rise  In 
social  security  will  have  no  value  for  this 
person. 

It  will  cxily  mean  that.  Instead  of  his 
pubUc  assistance  grant  being  $25  it  will 
be  $15  a  month. 

The  person  Intended  by  Congress  to  be 
benefited  by  the  social  security  payment 
Increase  will  not  benefit  at  all. 

The  State  and  county  where  the  man 
lives,  which  provides  his  public  assist- 
ance support,  will  be  the  only  benefici- 
aries of  the  congressional  generosity. 

My  bill  would  change  this.     

It  would  amend  titles  I.  X.  XTV  and 
XVI — the  public  assistance  titles  of  the 
Social  Security  Act — to  exempt  all  In- 
creases in  social  security  pasrmenls  made 
eutwequent  to  January  1,  1972.  from  con- 
sideration in  determining  a  person's 
need  for  public  assistance  and  the 
amount  of  aid  he  should  receive. 

This  proposal,  enacted  into  Federal 
law,  would  assure  that  increases  in  so- 
cial security  payments  provided  by  Con- 
gress to  Improve  and  raise  the  living 
standards  of  elderly  and  disabled  per- 
sons, would,  in  fact,  be  actually  available 
to  them  as  Increased  monthly  Income. 

Nor  is  the  concept  which  I  propose  of 
exempting  certain  Income  from  consid- 
eration as  an  available  resource  when 
determining  a  person's  need  for  public 
assistance  a  novel  and  startling  concept 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act. 

Except  that.  Mr.  President,  previously 
adopted  measures  have  only  beoi  hall 
measures,  and  therefore,  have  almost 
totally  failed  to  achieve  the  objective 
they  were  Intended  to  further. 

In  the  social  security  amendments  of 
1965.  Mr.  President.  Congress  acted  as  I 
now  propose  it  act  again — It  provided 
that  the  social  security  increase  of  that 
year  might  be  exempt  up  to  $5  monthly 
from  consideration  in  determining  a  per- 
son's public  assistance  need. 

But,  Mr.  President,  although,  in  1965. 
Congress  recognized  the  importance  of 
providing  for  the  $5  monthly  exemption, 
it  failed  woefully  to  implement  this  rec- 
ognition with  effective  legislation. 

For  It  was  left  up  to  the  States  wheth- 
er to  exempt  the  $5  minimum  Increase  In 
social  security  payments,  and  only  24 
States  have  acted  affirmatively  in  this 
matter. 

Again  in  the  1967  soclsd  security 
amendments,  it  was  the  very  same  dis- 
appointing situation. 

In  the  1967  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act.  Congress  authorized  States 
to  exempt  up  tc  $7.50  monthly  of  social 
security  payments,  and  this  time  only 
nine  States  act«d  affirmatively. 

Mr.  President,  my  bin  would  do  effec- 
tively what  Congress  did.  ineffectively, 
both  In  1965  and  in  1967. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  as  Federal  law. 
would  make  sure  that  any  proposed  in- 


crease in  social  security  payments  would 
actually  be  received  by  social  security 
beneflclaries,  for  my  proposal  would  be 
mandatory  on  the  States  and  not  option- 
al with  them. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  ^S.  858  >  to  amend  UUes  I. 
rv,  X.  xrv,  and  XVI  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  prevent  recipients  of  assistance 
under  programs  established  pursuant  to 
such  titles  from  having  the  amoimt  of 
such  assistance  reduced  because  of  in- 
creases in  the  monthly  insurance  benefits 
payable  to  them  under  title  n  of  such 
act.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Habtkx,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


S.  859— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  IMPROVE  PROGRAMS  OP  AID 
TO  THE  BLIND 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  contin- 
uing my  efforts  to  improve,  through  Fed- 
eral legislation,  the  opportunities  of 
needy  blind  persons  who  must  depend  for 
support  upon  publicly-provided  pro- 
grams of  aid  to  the  blind,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  containing  several  proposals 
to  amend  title  X  and  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

Smce  my  election  to  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, Mr.  President,  It  has  been  a  par- 
ticular privilege  and,  I  believe,  a  particu- 
lar opportunity  for  me  to  work  with  and 
for  our  sightless  fellow  citizens  in  their 
courageous  struggle  to  achieve  fiill  and 
equal  participation  in  all  aspects  and  ac- 
tivities of  our  Nation's  life. 

Blind  men  and  women  throughout  the 
country.  Join  together  In  common  cause 
in  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
and  working  together  in  this  organiza- 
tion toward  the  realization  of  common 
objectives  and  a  shared  philosophy — this 
organization  and  I,  Mr.  President,  have 
joined  forces  to  improve  conditions  and 
to  equalize  opportunities  for  all  persons 
without  sight  in  our  nation. 

One  object  of  our  labors  has  been  the 
improvement  of  the  Federal -State  pro- 
grams of  aid  to  the  needy  blind,  estab- 
lished under  title  X  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act. 

We.  the  blind,  and  I,  have  sought  to 
make  public  assistance  to  the  blind  an 
adjunct  to  rehabilitation,  a  force  to  stim- 
ulate hope,  to  encourage  Initiative  and 
effort,  a  means  and  a  way  of  gaining  res- 
toration of  self-sufficiency  and  inde- 
pendence. 

It  has  been  one  of  my  greatest  satis- 
factions as  a  UjS.  Senator  that  some 
of  the  proposals  I  have  sponsored 
have  been  accepted  by  Congress  and  are 
now  Federal  law — and  because  of  this, 
blind  men  and  women  have  received 
some  measure  of  help  as  they  strive  so 
bravely  and  so  determinedly  to  help 
themselves  and  to  help  each  other. 

Mr.  President,  although  Congress  has, 
on  numerous  occasions.  Indicated  by  Its 
enactments  that  aid  to  the  blind  should 
be  directed  toward  the  goal  of  assisting 
blind  persons  to  reduce  or  to  entirely 
eliminate  their  dependence  upon  public 
welfare,  to  achieve  self-support  through 
the  use  of  their  talents  and  training — 
stiU,  the  ancient  and  outmoded  concepts 


of  the  Elizabethan  "poor  laws"  continue 
to  oppress  the  needy  blind  and  obstruct 
their  efforts,  making  release  from  relief 
an  almost  unattainable  possibility. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  today  would 
remove  these  unsocial  and  uneconomic 
roadblocks  from  the  law  and  from  the 
lives  of  blind  people. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  my  bill 
would  do  the  following: 

Section  1  would  not  only  require  that 
the  basic  human  needs  of  blind  persons 
be  met  by  the  maintenance  of  standards 
compatible  with  decency  and  health  by 
State  programs  of  aid  to  the  blind,  but 
would  also  require  that  the  specialized 
needs,  the  needs  which  blind  persons 
have  because  they  are  blind,  be  fully  met 
and  provided  for  by  such  programs. 

Section  2  would  remove  the  length  of 
time  Umltation — of  12  months  obligatory 
and  36  months  permissive — on  the  ex- 
emption of  all  Income  and  resources  of  a 
recipient  of  aid  to  the  blind  having  a 
State-approved  rehabilitation  plan  for 
achieving  self-support. 

Section  3  provides  the  maximum 
amount  for  which  a  relative  may  be  held 
liable  to  contribute  to  a  needy  blind  per- 
son. 

Section  4  would  prohibit  any  State 
agency  administering  a  federally  sup- 
ported program  of  aid  to  the  blind  from 
requiring  recipients  under  such  a  pro- 
gram to  subject  their  property  to  liens 
or  to  transfer  their  property  to  such 
agency  as  a  condition  for  receiving  aid 
and  assistance. 

Section  5  provides  for  a  minimum  pub- 
lic assistance  payment,  which  would  per- 
mit the  satisfaction  of  basic  need.?,  and. 
In  addition,  would  recognize  and  allow 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  specialized 
needs  resulting  from  the  circumstances 
of  blindness.  This  provision  would  also 
require  that  needs  peculiar  to  an  Indi- 
vidual— diabetic  diet,  homemaker  help, 
and  so  forth — be  also  adequately  pro- 
vided for  by  State  programs  of  aid  to  the 
needy  blind. 

Section  6  provides  that  the  social  serv- 
ices which  are  to  be  made  available  to 
recipients  of  public  assistance  under  the 
welfare  amendments  of  1962.  shall  be 
given  only  to  persons  who  request  them, 
that  the  amoimt  of  aid  a  person  Is  en- 
titled to  receive  in  nowise  shall  be  con- 
tingent upon  his  acceptance  of  social 
services,  and  that  such  services  be  de- 
fined and  administered  on  a  categorical 
basis. 

Section  7  provides  for  an  Increase  in 
the  Federal  financial  participation  in 
money  payments  to  reciprients  of  aid  to 
the  blind. 

This  proposed  matching  formula 
change  would  raise  the  present  basic 
grant  of  $31  of  the  first  $37  to  $42.80  of 
the  first  $50;  and  It  would  raise  the  pres- 
ent matching  celling  from  $75  to  $100. 
with  the  variable  grant  formtila  deter- 
mining an  additional  Federal  share  of  50 
percent  to  66  percent  ol  the  difference 
between  $50  and  $100. 

Section  8  requires  that  any  Increase  in 
Federal  financial  sharing  In  aid-to-the- 
bllnd  payments  intended  to  raise  the 
level  of  money  payments  to  recipients  be 
given  to  States  only  upon  the  condition 
that  the  States  win  pass  on  the  addl- 
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tional  money  to  recipients  without  a  re- 
duction in  the  State's  or  the  local  share 
in  such  p««rinent8. 

Section  9  prohibits  the  imposition  of 
any  durational  residence  requirement  as 
an  eligibility  condition  for  receiving  ald- 
to-the-blind  payments. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  859)  to  amend  titles  X 
and  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
improve  the  progrsuns  of  aid  to  the  blind 
so  that  they  will  more  effectively  en- 
courage smd  assist  blind  individuals  in 
achieving  rehabilitation  and  restoration 
to  a  normal,  full,  and  fruitful  life  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  HAaixx,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


S.  861— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL  TO 
DESIGNATE  U.S.  COURTHOUSE 
AND  FEDERAL  OFFICE  BUILDING 
IN  ATLANTA.  OA.,  AS  THE  'RICH- 
ARD B.  RUSSELL  FEDERAL  BUILD- 
ING" 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce a  bUl  today  to  designate  the  UJS. 
courthouse  and  a  Federal  office  building, 
to  be  constructed  in  Atlanta,  as  the 
"Richard  B.  Russell  Federal  Building." 

I  am  very  pleased  that  my  colleague 
from  Georgia,  Senator  Davto  H.  Oau- 
BRELL,  has  joined  me  in  offering  this  leg- 
islation to  honor  the  memory  of  our  be- 
loved departed  colleague,  the  late  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia.  Richard  Brevard 
Russell. 

The  new  courthouse  and  Federal  office 
building,  authorized  in  the  fall  of  1966  by 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, will  house  Federal  courts  for  the 
northern  district  of  Georgia  and  the 
Fifth  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals.  It  will  also 
provide  facilities  for  other  Atlanta- 
based  regional  Federal  agencies,  such  as 
offices  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Department  of  Defense,  General  Services 
Administration,  and  12  other  agencies. 

Naming  this  new  facility  for  Senator 
Russell  will  be  appropriate  recognition  of 
the  leadership  he  provided  in  securing 
its  authorization.  Moreover,  when  con- 
structed, it  will  stand  as  a  permanent 
tribute  to  Senator  Russell,  without  a 
doubt  one  of  the  most  outstanding  UJ3. 
Senators  of  all  time. 

The  U3.  courthouse  and  Federal  office 
building  in  Atlanta,  to  be  constructed  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $14  million,  will  be  a 
14-8tory,  air-conditioned  structure,  with 
basement,  subbasement.  and  Interior 
parking  for  230  automobiles.  The  overaU 
building  p(H)Ulatlon  Is  expected  to  be  ap- 
proximately 3,300  persons. 

The  Federal  Northern  District  Court 
trial  docket  in  Atlanta  is  the  largest  in 
the  State  of  Georgia.  The  Fifth  U.8. 
Court  of  Appeals,  headquartered  in  At- 
lanta, has  the  largest  case  load  of  any 
circuit  In  the  United  States.  Existing 
court  and  agency  space  in  the  present 
Post  Office  and  Federal  Courthouse 
building  are  totally  Inadequate  and  un- 
suitable. Current  requirements  are  dou- 
ble that  space  being  presently  occupied. 

I  deem  It  a  high  honor  to  sponsor  this 
legislation.  I  believe  I  can  speak  on  be- 
balf  of  all  Georgians  in  saying  that  I 


hope  this  magnificent  new  Federsd  facil- 
ity in  Atlanta  will  be  named  for  Senator 
Russell  to  honor  his  life  and  memory 
and  the  great  service  he  rendered  his 
State  and  Nation  for  half  a  century,  in- 
cluding 38  years  in  the  Senate.  I  also 
want  to  express  the  earnest  hope  that 
funds  can  be  appropriated  and  construc- 
tion begim  on  this  building  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  time.  It  has  already  been 
demonstrated  that  the  need  Is  great. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Bfr. 
Stbvenson*.  The  bill  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  861 )  to  designate  the  Fed- 
eral Office  Building  and  United  States 
Courthouse  to  be  constructed  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  as  the  "Richard  B.  Russell  Fed- 
eral Building"  Introduced  by  Mr.  Tal- 
MAOGE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Gambrxll,  and 
Mr.  THTmifOND) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  Join  with  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Georgia  in  offering 
this  bill  for  all  the  reasons  that  he  gave 
and  partlculary  with  regard  to  the 
friendship  and  high  regard  that  I  have 
had  for  Senator  RusselL  It  was  my  privi- 
lege, as  president  of  the  Atlanta  Bar  As- 
sociation, in  1965  and  1966,  to  constitute 
a  committee  to  work  with  Senators  Rus- 
sell and  Talmadqe  at  that  time  to  obtain 
the  authorization  for  the  construction  of 
this  magnificent  facility  in  Atlanta.  It  is 
certainly  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  Join 
in  sponsorship  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  recall  the  genesis 
of  this  project  during  my  coUeague's 
presidency  of  the  Atlanta  Bar  Associa- 
tion. I  had  the  honor  of  meeting  with  the 
committee  that  had  been  appointed  by 
the  dlstingiilshed  Senator  from  Greorgla 
to  give  Impetus  to  this  project.  I  am 
happy  those  efforts  are  coming  to  frui- 
tion. I  join  with  my  colleague  in  his  plea 
that  the  facility  be  named  in  honor  of 
the  late  senior  Senator  from  Georgia, 
Richard  B.  Russell,  whose  memory,  I 
think,  will  be  eminently  honored  by  this 
magnificent  structure  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mr.  GAMBRELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  remarks  and  for  all  the  efforts 
he  has  put  Into  this  project,  bringing  it 
into  fruition. 


S.  863 — INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  EQUITABLE  PRO- 
MOTIONS AND  RETITREMZNT  FOR 
NATIONAL   GUARD   TECHNICIANS 

Mr.  WTTiT.TAMB.  Mr.  Prestdent,  I  am 
pleased  to  Introduce  again  this  year  a 
bill  that  would  correct  several  Inequi- 
ties of  the  1968  National  Guard  Techni- 
cians Act.  Under  this  law  the  National 
Guard  Technicians  were  granted  status 
as  Federal  employees.  Accordingly,  I  feel 
they  should  share  the  benefits  of  retire- 
ment and  promotion.  This  bill  will  estab- 
lish a  unif  (xm  merit  promotion  system 
for  these  aklUed  technicians.  It  woidd 
also  provide  an  eqtiitable  retirement  pro- 
gram. A  technician  over  50  years  of  age 
with  20  years  of  service  can,  with  tlie 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Mili- 


tary Department  and  ttie  Civil  Service 
Commission,  receive  an  annuity.  This  bUl 
would  make  this  annuity  a  rigbi. 

Mr.  President,  the  inequality  is  clear 
and  the  need  for  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  aiHnrenit  I  am  very  pleased  to 
state  that  this  leglslatioci  has  received 
the  endorsement  of  the  National  Feder- 
ation of  Federal  Employees. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bUl  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  863)  to  extend  certain 
benefits  to  National  Guard  technicians, 
to  correct  certain  inequities  In  the  cred- 
iting of  National  Guard  technician  serv- 
ice in  connection  with  dvll  service  re- 
tirement, and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Wn.ijAMS,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.  863 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou»e 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Ccmgress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subsection  (b)  of  aectlon  700  of  title  83, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  tht  following  new  aen- 
tenoe:  "The  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  shall  Jointly  ee- 
tabllsh  and  Implement  a  uniform  merit  pro- 
motion program  for  technicians  which  shall 
apply  In  all  States  and  the  Ccounonwealth 
of  Puerto  Bloo." 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  709  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "A  technician  may 
not  be  required  to  wear  a  military  uniform 
while  performing  duties  within  the  soope  of 
his  employment  as  a  technician." 

(c)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  700 
Is  amended  by  inserting  "and"  after  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4)  and 
by  striking  out  paragraphs  (6)  and  (8)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(B)  A  Ugbt  at  appeal  to  the  adjutant 
general  of  the  jurisdiction  concerned  exists 
with  respect  to  paragraph  (1),  (2),  (8).  or 
(4)  and  If  such  appeal  Is  made  the  adjutant 
general  concerned  shaU  make  a  written  rec- 
ord of  his  decision  and  his  findings  support- 
ing such  decision.  The  technician  oonoemed 
may  appeal  the  decision  by  the  adjutant 
general  concerned  to  the  ClvU  Serrloe  Oom- 
mlaslon  In  the  manner  provided  for  under 
chapter  77  of  title  5.  United  States  Oode. 
with  respect  to  adverse  decisions  affecting 
employees  m  the  clvU  servloe.  The  adjutant 
general  concerned  shall  take  the  corrective 
action  which  the  Civil  Servloe  OcHnmlsslon 
finally  recommends." 

(d)(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subaeoUon  (g) 
of  such  section  700  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Secretary  concerned 
may"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secre- 
tary concerned  shall"  and 

(B)  by  strUang  out  "may  be  fixed  on  an 
annual  basis"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"shall  be  fixed  on  an  mnual  basis". 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  such  subeectlon  (g) 
Is  farther  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  foUowlng:  ".  except  that  such 
additional  compensation  shall  be  paid  If  suob 
unusual  or  irregular  duty  or  work  on  non- 
workdays  exceeds  an  average  of  el^t  hours 
per  week.  For  the  pitrpose  of  eamfyutixig  ad- 
ditional compensatlcm,  a  technician  shall  be 
credited  with  twenty-four  houra  for  each 
twenty-four  hour  period  he  Is  required  to  be 
at  a  missUe  site." 
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(3)  Suba«ctloii  (g)  of  suc^  Mctlon  709  Is 
amended  by  "^'"^ng  g^  the  end  thereof  tbe 
following  aaw  pangnph: 

"(3)  NotwlthaUuuUxig  any  otber  provUloa 
ot  law.  any  ter.hnlrtan  who  Is  required  to  ful> 
fill  azmiud  mlaaile-artng  requirements  In 
order  to  qualify  for  his  technician's  position 
shall,  during  any  calendar  yew,  be  granted 
apprroprtate  military  leave  for  the  p>arpoae  of 
meeting  such  quallfloaUons,  and  such  mili- 
tary leave  shall  be  In  addition  to  any  other 
annual  military  leave  authorized  by  law  or 
regulation  In  the  case  of  such  technician." 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  SecUon  833a(b)  of  UUe  6. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  creditable 
service  for  civil  service  retirement  j»urpoees. 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
thereof  which  reada  as  follows:  "Service  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (6)  Is  allowable  only 
In  the  case  of  persons  performing  servlo* 
under  section  700  of  title  33.  United  States 
Code,  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
National  Ouard  Technicians  Act  of  1008  " 

(b)  Section  8334(c)  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  dei>oelts  for  periods  of 
creditable  service  for  dvil  service  retirement 
purposes.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
sentence  thereof  which  reads  as  follows; 
"Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  subsection,  the  deposit  with  respect  to 
a  period  of  service  referred  to  In  section 
83331  b)  (9)  which  was  performed  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  the  National  Ouard 
Technicians  Act  of  1IMI8  shall  be  an  amount 
equal  to  56  per  centum  of  a  deposit  com- 
puted in  accordance  with  such  provisions.". 

(c)  Section  8336  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof : 

"(h)  A  person  performing  service  under 
section  709  of  title  33.  United  States  Oode. 
who  is  separated  from  such  service  after  be- 
coming fifty  years  of  age  and  completing 
twenty  years  of  service  In  the  performance 
of  such  duty  is  entitled  to  an  annuity  If  the 
Secretary  of  the  military  department  con- 
cerned recommends  his  retirement  and  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  approves  the  rec- 
ommendation." 

(d)  Section  8839  of  title  S.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  computation  of  civil  service 
retirement  annuities.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  subsection  (1)  thereof  which  reads  as 
follows ; 

"  ( 1 )  In  determining  service  for  the  pur- 
pose of  computing  an  annuity  under  each 
paragraph  of  this  section.  48  per  centum  of 
each  year,  or  fraction  thereof,  of  service  re- 
ferred to  In  section  8333  (b)(6)  which  was 
performed  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
National  Ouard  Technicians  Act  of  1068  shall 
be  disregarded.". 

(e)  Section  3(c)  of  the  National  Ouard 
Technicians  Act  of  1968  (83  Stat  787;  Public 
Law  90-486) .  relaUng  to  crediting  of  National 
Ouard  technician  service  for  Federal  em- 
ployees' leave,  death,  and  disability  compen- 
sation, group  life  and  health  Insurance,  sev- 
erance pay,  tenure,  and  status.  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  thereof 
which  reads  as  follows:  "This  subeectlon  shall 
apply  only  In  the  case  of  persons  who  per- 
form service  under  section  70©  of  title  S3. 
United  States  Oode,  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act.". 

(f)  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion (except  subsection  (c))  shall  become 
effective  as  of  January  1,  1069. 


S.  864— INTRODDCTION  OP  .^  BILL 
RELATmO  TO  CIVIL  SERVICE 
STATUS  FOR  SELgCTIVB  8ERVICK 
SYSTEM    EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Pr«8ldent.  I  am 
today  Introducing  a  bill  which  would 
bring  employees  of  the  SelectlTe  Service 
System  under  the  classified  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 


In  view  of  the  proposed  governmental 
reorgsuilzations  and  the  Impending  re- 
consideration of  the  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967,  we  should  endeavor  to  ensure 
that  there  are  adequate  safeguards  to 
protect  the  employment  security  of  these 
local  employees. 

Although  selective  service  employees 
are  Federal  employees  they  have  been  de- 
nied many  of  the  rights  and  benefits  of 
other  Federal  employees.  They  are  gen- 
erally underpaid.  The  Selective  Service 
System  lacks  the  equity  and  order  en- 
gendered by  the  Classification  Act.  More 
importantly  they  exist  in  the  twilight 
zone  between  Federal  and  private  em- 
ployment. They  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
neither  group. 

This  step  to  bring  them  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Classification  Act  is  long 
overdue.  Selective  service  employees 
should  have  the  same  opportunities  other 
employees  enjoy  in  connection  with 
transfers,  promotions,  and  other  person- 
nel action  under  the  classified  civil 
service  system. 

Mr  President,  this  is  truly  an  Inequi- 
table situation.  It  is  up  to  Congress  to 
rectify  this  oversight.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Ricoro. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and,  without  objection,  the  bUl  will  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  864)  to  amend  the  Mllltar>- 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  to  provide 
for  the  uniform  application  of  the  posi- 
tion classification  and  Oeneral  Schedule 
pay  rate  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  all  employees  of  the 
Selective  Service  System;  introduced  by 
Mr.  Williams,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord,  as  follows: 

8.  864 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congre**  aa*emhled,  ThAt  (a) 
that  part  of  eecUon  10(b)  (4)  of  the  Military 
Stiectlve  Service  Act  of  1067  (60  App.  U.S.C. 
460(b)  (4) )  which  precedes  the  words  "That 
any  oiBoer  on  the  active  or  retired  list  of  the 
armed  forces"  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(4)  to  appKJint.  and  fix.  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  chapt«r  81  and  sub- 
chapter m  of  chapter  63  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code.  relaUng  to  classlflcaUon  and 
Oeneral  Schedule  pay  rates,  the  basic  pay  of 
such  officers,  agents,  and  employees  (includ- 
ing employees  of  local  boards  and  appeal 
boards)  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title:  Provided,". 

(b)  Such  section  10(b)  (4)  \m  further 
amended  by  striking  out  " :  Provided  further. 
That  an  employee  of  a  local  board  having 
supervisory  duties"  and  all  that  follows 
thereafter  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  a 
•emloolon. 

Sac.  a.  The  rate  of  baalc  pay  of  each  em- 
ployee In  a  position  under  a  local  board  or 
appeal  board  of  the  Selective  Service  System 
on  and  Immediately  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  shall  be  adjusted,  as  of 
such  effective  date,  as  follows: 

(1)  If  the  rate  of  basic  pay  of  such  em- 
ployM  is  equal  to  a  scheduled  rate  of  that 
grade  of  the  Oeneral  Schedule  In  section 
5333  of  Utle  8.  United  Stetes  Code,  In  which 
his  position  Is  placed,  such  rate  of  basic  pay 
shall  be  the  new  rate  of  basic  pay  for  suoh 
employee. 

(2)  If  the  rate  of  basic  pay  of  such  em- 


ployee Is  less  than  the  minimum  scheduled 
rate  of  that  grade  of  the  Oeneral  Schedule 
In  which  his  position  Is  placed,  such  mini- 
mum rate  shall  be  the  new  rate  of  basic  pay 
for  such  employee. 

(3)  If  the  rate  of  basic  pay  of  such  em- 
ployee Is  between  any  tvro  scheduled  rates 
of  that  grade  of  the  Oeneral  Schedule  in 
which  his  position  Is  placed,  the  higher  of 
such  two  rates  shall  be  the  new  rate  of 
basic  pay  for  such  employee. 

(4)  If  the  rate  of  basic  pay  of  such  em- 
ployee is  higher  than  the  maximum  sched- 
uled rate  of  that  grade  of  the  Oeneral  Sched- 
ule In  which  his  position  Is  placed,  such  rate 
of  basic  pay  shall  continue  to  be  the  rate 
of  basic  pay  for  such  employee. 

Sxc.  3.  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
pay  period  which  begins  on  or  after  the  nine- 
tieth day  following  the  date  of  enactment  of 
thU  Act. 


S.  865 — INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  TITLE  H  OP  THE  SO- 
CIAL SECURITY  ACT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  been  asked  on  some  occa- 
sions to  pinpoint  the  most  important 
item  facing  this  Congress.  On  each  oc- 
casion I  have  answered  that  the  enact- 
ment of  meaningful  social  security  legis- 
lation should  be  given  the  highest  prior- 
ity— that  a  10-percent  across-the-board 
Increfwe  in  benefits  should  be  passed, 
and  that  the  increase  in  benefits  should 
be  accompanied  by  other  reforms  in  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  tunend  title  n  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that 
monthly  benefits,  when  based  upon  at- 
tainment of  retirement  age,  will  be  pay- 
able In  full  at  age  62  and  on  an  actu- 
arially reduced  basis  at  age  60. 

Throughout  my  more  than  18  years  in 
Congress,  I  have  consistently  worked  and 
voted  for  legislation  aimed  at  providing 
realistic  benefits,  and  legislation  de- 
signed to  strengthen  the  structure,  ad- 
ministration, and  financing  of  the  social 
security  program.  On  previous  occasions, 
In  fact,  I  Introduced  bills  and  amend- 
ments to  lower  to  80  the  age  at  which 
actuarially  reduced  benefits  could  be  re- 
ceived. 

The  Senate  has  always  given  Its  ap- 
proval to  the  legislation,  but  the  House 
has  never  seen  fit  to  agree.  I  believe, 
however,  that  the  need  for  updated  social 
security  legislation  is  now  clearly  rec- 
ognized by  Members  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  my  bill 
wUl  be  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  President,  the  social  security  sys- 
tem currently  reaches  over  26  million 
Americans,  many  of  whom  are  totally  de- 
pendent on  the  program  for  their  exist- 
ence. Yet,  beyond  these  26  million,  there 
are  other  Americans  who  are  being 
foreed  out  of  the  labor  market  because  of 
early  retirement  policies  of  many  busi- 
nesses and  companies. 

It  is  this  group  of  citizens  that  my  bill 
is  aimed  at  assisting. 

Lowering  from  65  to  62  the  age  at 
which  full  benefits  could  be  received 
would  assist  about  8  million  citizens — 
that  is  the  number  that  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  estimates  would 
either  receive  larger  benefits,  or  claim 
benefits  for  the  first  time.  Of  the  8  mll- 
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lion,  3-5  million  would  become  eligible 
for  the  first  time:  and.  of  that  number, 
an  estimated  1  million  persons  would  act 
to  claim  benefits  in  the  first  year.  The 
Social  Security  Administration  estimates 
the  first-year  cost  at  $2.6  billion,  which 
means  that  providing  full  benefits  at  age 
62  would  increase  the  cost  of  the  social 
security  program  by  0.8  percent  of  the 
taxable  i>ayroll. 

In  my  home  State  of  West  Virginia, 
Mr.  President,  approximately  80,000  per- 
sons would  receive  larger  or  new  benefits; 
and,  of  the  35,000  persons  in  West  Vir- 
ginia who  would  become  eligible  for  the 
first  time,  an  estimated  12,000  would 
claim  benefits  in  the  first  year.  The  esti- 
mated Initial  Increase  for  providing  these 
West  Virginians  with  full  benefits  at  age 
62  would  amount  to  $25  million. 

Under  the  provision  of  my  bill  allowing 
actuarially  reduced  benefits  to  be  re- 
ceived at  age  60.  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration estimates  that  3.5  million 
persons  would  become  eligible.  Of  these, 
approximately  960,000  would  claim  bene- 
fits the  first  year,  creating  an  initial  cost 
of  about  $1  billion.  But  in  the  long  run 
there  would  be  no  increased  cost;  it 
would  balance  out. 

In  West  Virginia,  approximately  11,000 
persons  would  become  eligible  for  ac- 
tuarially reduced  benefits  if  the  ape  were 
lowered  from  62  to  60.  The  Increase  in 
benefits  for  West  Virginians  would  be 
about  $11  million. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  would  provide 
benefits  for  persons  who  need  It  most — 
citizens  who  have  been  forced  to  retire, 
or  who,  because  of  falling  health,  and  so 
forth,  would  like  to  retire,  but  who  have 
been  unable  to  do  so  because  the  social 
security  program  does  not  yet  cover  them. 
These  are  people  who  have  been  paying 
Into  the  program  longest,  and  who  de- 
serve to  have  Its  provisions  extended  to 
cover  them — smd  cover  them  now. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
pass  this  bill,  and  that  the  House  will 
concur. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  my  bill  to  the 
desk  and  I  tisk  unanimous  consent  that 
It  be  printed  in  the  Record  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred:  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  865)  to  amend  title  H  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that 
monthly  Insurance  benefits,  when  based 
UDon  attainment  or  retirement  age.  will 
be  payable  in  full  at  age  62  and  on  an 
actuarially  reduced  basis  at  age  60,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  865 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou*e  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)(1)  (A) 
■•ctlon  202(a)  (2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended  by  stelklng  out  "62"  and  Insert- 
ing Jn  lieu  thereof  "60". 

(B)  Section  202(a)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "66"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "62". 

(2)  Section    20a(b)(l)    of    such    Act    la 


amended  by  striking  out  "62"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"60". 

(3)  Section  202(c)  (1)  and  (2)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "62"  wherever 
It  appears  therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "60". 

(4)  (A)  Section  202(f)(1)(B),  (2),  (8), 
and  (6)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "62"  wherever  It  appears  therein  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "60". 

(B)  Section  202(f)(1)(C)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  was  entitied" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "or  was  entitled, 
after  attainment  of  age  62.". 

(6)  (A)  Section  202(h)(1)  (A)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "62"  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "60." 

(B)  Section  202(h)(2)(A)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  Inserting  "subsection  (q)  and" 
after  "Except  as  provided  In". 

(C)  Section  202(h)(2)(B)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "subsection  (q)  and" 
after  "except  as  provided  In". 

(D)  Section  202(h)  (2)  (C)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "shall  be  equal"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "shaU,  except  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (q),  be  equal";  and 

(U)  inserting  "and  section  202(q)"  after 
"section  203(a)". 

(6)  (A)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
202(q)(l)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  "husband's,  widow's,  or  wid- 
ower's" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "hus- 
band's, widow's,  widower's,  or  parent's",  and 
(U)  by  striking  out,  In  subparagraph 
amended  by  striking  out  "65"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "62", 

(B)  Section  202(q)  (2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "66"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "62". 

(C)  (1)  Section  202  (q)  (3)  (A)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  (I)  by  striking  out  "hus- 
band's, widow's,  or  widower's"  each  place  It 
appears  therein  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"huband'8,  widow's,  widower's,  or  parent's", 
(n)  by  striking  out  "62'  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "60",  (HI)  by  striking  out  "wife's,  or 
husband's"  and  In  Inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of "wife's,  husband's,  or  parent's",  and  (IV) 
by  striking  out  "65"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "62". 

(U)  Section  202(q)  (3)  (B)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  husband's" 
each  place  It  appears  therein  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  ",  husband's,  widow's,  wid- 
ower's, or  parent's." 

(lU)  Section  202(q)  (3)  (C)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  widower's" 
each  place  It  appears  therein  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "widower's,  or  parent's". 

(iv)  Section  303(q)  (3)(D)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  widower's"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "widower's,  or  par- 
enfe". 

(V)  Section  202(q)(3)(E)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  (I)  by  striking  out  "66"  «md  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "62",  (11)  by  striking 
out  "(or  would,  but  for  subsection  (e)(1) 
In  the  case  of  a  widow  or  svirvlvlng  divorced 
wife  or  subsection  (f)  (1)  in  the  case  of  a 
widower,  be)  entitied  to  a  widow's  or  widow- 
er's Insurance  benefit  to  which  such  Indi- 
vidual was  first  entitled  for  a  month  before 
she  or  he"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(or 
would,  but  for  subsection  (e)  (1),  (f)  (l),  or 
(h)  (1),  be)  entitled  to  a  widow's,  wldowWs, 
or  parent's  Insurance  benefit  to  which  such 
Individual  was  first  entlUed  for  a  month  be- 
fore such  Individual",  (III)  by  striking  out 
"the  amount  by  which  sutdi  widow's  or 
widower's  Insurance  benefit"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "the  amount  by  which  such 
widow's,  widower's,  or  parent's  insurance 
benefit",  and  (IV)  by  striking  out  "over  such 
widow's  or  widower's  Insurance  benefit"  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "over  such  widow's, 
widower's,  or  parent  Insurance  benefit". 

(vl)   Section  202(q)(8)(P)   of  such  Act  Is 


amended  (I)  by  striking  out  "62"  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueru  thereof  "60",  (II)  by  striking  out 
"(or  would,  but  for  subsection  (e)  (1)  In  the 
case  of  a  widow  ot  surviving  divorced  wife 
or  subsection  (f)  (1)  In  the  case  of  a  wldoww, 
be)  entitled  to  a  widow's  or  wldowerls  In- 
surance benefit  to  which  such  Individual  was 
first  entitled  for  a  month  before  she  or  he" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(or  would  but 
for  subsection  (e)(1),  (f)(1).  or  (h)(1)'  be) 
entitled  to  a  widow's,  widower's,  or  parent's 
insiirance  benefit  for  which  such  Individual 
was  first  entitled  for  a  month  before  sucii 
individual",  (HI)  by  striking  out  "the 
amount  by  which  such  widow's  or  widower's 
Insurance  benefit"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "the  amount  by  which  such  widow's, 
widower's,  or  parent's  insurance  benefit"! 
and  (IV)  by  striking  out  "over  such  widow's 
or  widower's  Insurance  benefit"  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "over  such  widow's,  widow- 
er's or  parent's  Insurance  benefit". 

(vU)  Section  202(q)  (3)  (O)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "62"  each  place  It 
appears  therein  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"60". 

(D)  (1)  Section  202(q)  (5)  (A)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "No  wife's  Insur- 
ance benefit"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"No  wife's  Insurance  benefit  to  which  a  wife 
Is  entitled". 

(U)  Section  202(q)(B)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "62"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "60". 

(lU)  Section  202(q)  (5)  (C)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  (I)  by  striking  out  "woman"  and 
Inserting  m  Ueu  thereof  "wife",  and  (11)  by 
striking  out  "65"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "62". 

(E)  (1)  Section  202(q)  (6)  (A)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "husband's, 
widow's,  or  widower's"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "husband's,  widow's,  widower^,  or 
frtu-ents's". 

(U)  Section  202(q)  (6)  (A)  (1)  (H)  of  suoh 
Act  Is  amended  by  (I)  by  sitj-lklng  out  "wife's 
Insuwmce  benefit"  to  which  e  wife  Is  en- 
titled", and  (II)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the 
end  thereof  and  Inaertlng  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
following:  "or  In  the  case  of  a  wife's  Insiir- 
ance  benefit  to  which  a  divorced  wife  Is 
enrttUed,  with  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  for  which  such  Individual  Is  entitled 
to  such  benefit,  or  ". 

(lU)  Section  202(q)  (6)  (A)  (1)  (HI)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  ottt  "widow's  or 
widower's*  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"widow's,  widower's,  or  parent's". 

(F)  Section  202(q)(7)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(I)  by  striking  out  "husband's,  widow's,  or 
•widower's "  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"husbcuxd'e,  widow's,  or  widower's,  or  par- 
ent's", 

(II)  by  striking  out.  In  subparagraidi  (B) 
thereof,  "wife's  Insurance  benefits"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "wife's  Insurance 
benefits  to  which  a  wife  Is  entitled",  and 

(HI)  by  striking  out,  In  subparagraph  (E) 
thereof,  "widow's  or  widower's"  and  Insert- 
ing m  Ueu  thereof  "widow's,  widower's,  or 
parent's". 

(O)  Section  202(q)(9)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  f oUows : 

"(9)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'retirement  age'  means  age  62." 

(7)  (A)  The  heading  to  section  302(r)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Wife's 
or  Husband's"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Wife's,  Husband's,  Widow's,  Widower's,  or 
Parent's". 

(B)  Section  202(r)  (1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "66"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "62",  and  (U)  by 
striking  out  "wife's  or  husband's"  each  place 
it  appears  therein  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "wife's,  husband's,  widow's,  widow- 
er's, or  parent's". 

(C)  Section  202(r)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "65"  and  m- 
serting   In   Ueu  thereof   "63",   and    (11)    by 
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striking  out  "irlf  e'B  or  busband't"  »nd  iMart- 
Ing  in  lieu  tb«r«of  "vlfes.  liu»b»nd'», 
widow's,  widower"*,  or  p*r«nt'«". 

(b)  SwsUoD  ai4(»)(l)  of  »\ich  Act  is 
amended  to  read  m  follow* : 

"(1)  one  qxiartar  of  covermge  (whenever 
acquired)  for  eacb  calendar  year  eUpalng 
after  I960  (or,  U  later,  the  year  In  wliloh  he 
attained  age  31)  and  b«far«  th«  year  In 
wtilch  he  died  or  (If  earUer)  tlie  year  In 
which  he  attained  age  63.  except  that  In  no 
case  shall  an  Individual  be  a  fully  insured 
Individual  unleaa  he  haa  at  least  S  quarters 
of  coverage;  or". 

(o)  The  arst  sentence  of  section  215(b)  (3) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  a«  follow*: 
"For  purpoeee  of  paragraph  (2) .  the  number 
of  an  individual's  elapeed  years  Is  the  num- 
ber of  calendar  years  after  1960  (or,  If  later, 
the  year  in  which  he  attained  age  21)  and 
before  the  year  In  which  be  died,  or.  If  It 
occurred  earUer  but  after  1980,  the  year  In 
which  he  attained  age  S2." 

(d)  Section  215(f)(6)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  ae  follows: 

"(6)  In  the  caae  of  an  Individual  wtio  1* 
entitled  to  monthly  benefits  for  a  month 
after  June  1970.  on  the  basis  of  the  wages 
and  seLf-em.ployn:ient  Inconxe  of  an  lns\ired 
Individual  who  prtor  to  July  1970  becam«  en- 
titled to  benefits  under  section  203(a),  be- 
came entitled  to  benefits  under  sectloo  223 
after  the  year  In  which  he  attained  age  62.  or 
died  m  a  year  after  the  year  In  which  he 
attained  age  62,  the  Secretary  shaU.  not- 
withstanding paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  recom- 
pute the  primary  Insurance  amount  of  such 
Insured  individual.  Stich  recomputatlon  ■ball 
be  made  under  the  computation  methods  of 
this  section,  as  amended  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity Retirement  Age  Amendn^nts  of  1968, 
which  would  be  applicable  In  the  case  of  an 
Insured  individual  who  attained  age  62  after 
June  1970  " 

(e)(1)(A)  Section  223 (a)  (1)  (B)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "•Ixty-flve" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "63". 

(B)  Section  323  (a)  (1)  of  such  Act  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  striking  out  "he  attains  age 
08"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "he  attains 
•«e  63" 

(2)  Section  233(a)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by — 

(A)  striking  out  "(If  a  woman)  or  age  66 
(If  a  man)". 

(B)  striking  out  "In  the  case  of  a  woman" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "In  the  case  of 
an  Individual",  and 

(C)  striking  out  "she"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "he". 

(3)  Section  33S(c)(l)(A)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(If  a  woman)  or 
age  66  Itf  a  man)". 

(f )  Section  234(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  age  of  63 — "  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "the  age  of  60 — " 

(g)  The  first  sentence  of  section  235  of 
such  Act  ts  amended  by  striking  out  "age 
83"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "age  60". 

(h)  Subsections  (b),  (c),  (f),  and  (g)  of 
section  216  of  such  Act  are  each  amended 
by  striking  out  "63"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "60". 

(1)  Sections  209(1) .  318(1)  (3)  (A) .  and  213 
(a)  (3)  of  such  Act  are  each  am«nded  by 
striking  out  "(If  a  woman)  or  age  66  (If  a 
man) ". 

(J)(l)  Section  318(1)  (3)  (B)  of  Kadb.  Aot 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "66"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "63". 

(2)  Section  218(1)  (2)  (D)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "66"  and  Losertlng 
In  lieu  thereof  "89". 

SBC.  3.  Section  8131(a)  (0)  of  the  Internal 
Bev«nu*  Code  of  1984  ts  amended  to  read  as 
follow*: 

"(B)  any  payment  (other  than  vacailon  or 
sick  pay)  maide  to  an  employee  after  the 
month  In  which  he  attains  the  age  of  62.  if 
such  employee  did  not  work  for  the  employer 


In  t^e  period  for  which  such  payment  la 
made;". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendment*  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  reapect 
to  montlLly  benefits  under  title  n  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  for  months  after  June  1970. 
The  amendment  made  by  eectlon  2  of  this  Act 
shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to  remunera- 
tion paid  after  June  1970. 

S»c.  4.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Social 
Security  aedrement  Age  Amendments  of 
1969". 


8  866— INTROPiUCrnON  OF  A  BILL  TO 
ESTABLISH  THE  FRENCH  FETTE 
CREEK  INTERMEDIATE  RECREA- 
TION AREA 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  some 
60  miles  from  Eugene,  Oreg.,  in  the  Blue 
River  dlatrlct  of  the  Willamette  Na- 
tional Forest,  is  situated  one  of  the  most 
unique  spots  in  the  Oregon  Cascades — 
French  Pete.  Thirty-nine  square  miles 
of  unlogged,  virgin,  Oregon  wilderness, 
named  after  an  obscure  shepherd  who 
grazed  his  sheep  in  the  rich  valley.  Sheep 
grazing  was  common  there  until  about 
1964. 

In  the  mld-1860's  fires  had  swept  the 
area,  leaving  small  pockets  of  older  tim- 
ber, sometimes  ranging  to  over  400  years 
of  age. 

Last  year,  I  introduced  a  bill  to  pre- 
serve this  approximately  19,000-acre 
treasure,  but  Congress  did  not  take  ac- 
tion on  the  proposal,  and  it  died  with  the 
adjournment  of  the  91st  Congress.  Today 
I  am  reintroducing  that  legislation  on  be- 
half of  thousands  of  Oregonians  who 
have  expressed  their  desire  to  preserve 
this  marvelous  watershed.  While  Con- 
gress failed  to  take  action  last  year  on 
this  bill,  the  people  did  take  action,  by 
thousands  of  handwritten,  individually 
conceived,  letters  and  cards  to  me,  to  the 
various  newspapers.  TV  and  radio  sta- 
tions In  Oregon,  and  to  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress.  The  youth  of  Oregon 
took  action.  Nature's  Conspiracy  Joined 
with  the  Save  French  Pete  Committee, 
and  some  500  University  of  Oregon  stu- 
dents rallied  to  dramatize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  issue  involved.  National 
headlines  were  Inspired  by  this  youthful 
grassroots  support  for  preservation  of  a 
relatively  small  Oregon  watershed. 

In  Washington,  a  decision  to  cut  the 
timber  was  delayed  by  Forest  Service, 
and  a  bill  to  preserve  the  area  was  In- 
troduced on  the  House  side  by  the  Hon- 
orable EorrH  Green. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  French  Pete 
Issue  touched  the  hearts  and  the  nerves 
of  many  Oregonians  on  both  sides  of  the 
question.  It  roused  dormant  interest  on 
both  sides  to  spontaneous  action:  It 
caused  many  to  take  a  stand  they  pre- 
ferred not  to  take. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  come  upon  a 
question  in  Oregon  which  Is  at  the  very 
core  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Act.  The  French  Pete  issue  must  not  be 
settled  by  one  Individual  Federal  agency, 
no  matter  how  much  we  respect  Its  In- 
tegrity, when  thousands  of  people  are 
lined  up  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  recent  NBC  nationwide  produc- 
tion. "The  American  Wilderness,"  docu- 
mented the  magnitude  of  Interest  In  this 
issue.  We  In  Congress  simply  must  pro- 


vide the  platform  for  honest,  open  de- 
bate on  the  question,  by  an  open  congres- 
sional hearing,  and  I  am  so  requesting 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee to  make  this  poasible. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  entire  text  of  my  bill  printed 
in  the  Record.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
SnvEKSON) .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  In  the 

RXCORD. 

The  bill  (8.  866>  to  establish  the 
French  Pete  Creek  Intermediate  Recrea- 
tion Area,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Pack  wood, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RicoRo,  as  follows : 

S.  868 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houie 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  In 
order  to  develop,  protect,  and  preserve  for 
the  use  and  enjoyment  of  present  and  future 
generations  the  area  known  as  Prvnch  Pete 
Creek  Drainage,  located  within  the  Blue 
River  Ranger  District,  Willamette  National 
Forest,  State  of  Oregon,  such  area  Is  hereby 
established  as  the  French  Pete  Creek  Inter- 
mediate Recreation  Area. 

(b)  The  French  Pete  Creek  Intermediate 
Recreation  Area  shall  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  laws  re- 
lating to  the  national  forests.  Within  such 
area,  there  shall  be  no  ( 1 )  ruad  construction 
or  timber  harvest  activities  of  any  kind;  (2) 
use  of  motor  vehicles,  motorleed  equipment, 
motorboat*,  or  other  form  of  mechanical 
transport;  or  (3)  structures  or  Installations; 
except  as  necessary  to  meet  minimum  re- 
quirements in  connection  with  the  purpoeee 
for  which  such  area  is  administered  (Includ- 
ing measures  required  in  emergencies  In- 
volving the  health  and  safety  of  t^ersons 
within  such  area,  and  the  removal  of  dead 
trees  which  create  a  fire  hazard ) . 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  may  provide  for  traU  construc- 
tion, primitive  walk-In  campsites,  trail 
bridges,  sanitary  facilities,  and  other  neces- 
sary facilities  to  further  the  purposes  for 
which  such  area  Is  administered.  The  lands 
within  the  recreation  area  established  by  this 
Art.  subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  are 
hereby  withdrawn  from  location,  entry,  and 
patent  under  the  United  States  mining 
laws. 

Sec.  2  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  au- 
thorized to  Issue  such  regulations  as  may 
l)e  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

8«c.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


S.  867— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  CREATE  THE  BUREAU  OF 
(X)NSUMER   PROTECTION 

WHT  W«  iCnST  OUUTS  A  SXPASATm  OONSUIO* 

paoTXcnoN  acknct 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  many  different  kinds  of  pollution. 
Each  affects  a  different  portion  of  our 
total  environment.  The  marketplace 
where  America  shops  for  goods  and 
services  is  polluted  by  questionable 
merchandise  and  practices.  We  require 
protection  against  these  as  well  as  against 
bad  water  and  Impure  air. 


The  overwhelming  majority  of  our 
manufacturers,  businessmen,  and  repair 
people  are  scrupulously  honest.  A  few, 
however,  busily  engaged  In  defrauding 
consumers  and  are  muddying  the  waters 
for  all  of  us,  stirring  up  a  cry  for  over- 
due action  on  the  part  of  Congress, 

Consumer  protection  is  not  merely  a 
catchword.  It  has  become  a  reality  or  a 
desperately  desired  necessity  for  millions 
of  citizens.  Our  needs  fall  Into  several 
major  categories. 

First,  there  Is  enforcement  of  existing 
laws  passed  by  the  Congress.  We  have 
placed  some  very  significant  pieces  of 
legislation  on  the  books,  and  the  people 
of  the  Nation  have  a  right  to  expect  con- 
scientious enforcement  of  these  laws. 

I  include  In  this  category  measures 
such  as  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act,  Whole- 
some Poultry  Act,  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act,  Truth-in-Lendlng,  Truth-ln-Pack- 
aglng.  Safe  Toy  Act,  Poison  Prevention 
Packaging  Act,  and  several  others.  It  Is 
a  sad  fact  of  life  today  in  the  market- 
place that  a  good  many  of  these  meas- 
ures are  not  being  enforced.  This  can- 
not be  denied.  It  is  one  of  the  scandals 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  Its  con- 
sumer protection  structure.  No  evasions 
can  avoid  the  guilt  for  this  shameful 
state  of  affairs.  Mr.  President,  the  Nation 
desperately  needs  a  central  consumer 
protection  agency  within  the  Federal 
Government  that  will  make  It  Its  busi- 
ness to  oversee  the  enforcement  of  these 
laws. 

It  Is  absolutely  certain  that  these 
measures  I  have  already  listed  are  but 
the  cutting  edge  of  major  institutional 
reforms  in  the  consumer  protection  area. 
In  this  Congress  and  In  the  years  to 
come,  it  is  virtually  certain  that  major 
pieces  of  consumer  protection  legislation 
will  be  placed  on  the  statute  books  by  an 
aroused  Congress  motivated  by  an  out- 
raged public.  Investigations  are  already 
afoot  In  several  areas  where  reform  has 
been  badly  needed  for  years.  Auto  Insur- 
ance Immediately  suggests  Itself.  War- 
ranties and  guarantees  come  to  mind, 
also.  Life  insurance  is  another  Industry 
where  a  good  long  look  around  is  merited. 
Auto  safety  cries  out  for  Federal  action, 
as  does  tire  safety,  clean  fish,  dating  of 
foods  and  other  perishables.  And  this  is 
only  the  most  partial  listing  of  evils  and 
abuses  that  have  affected  major  portions 
of  the  consuming  public. 

It  is  not  enough  to  deplore.  It  is  not 
enough  to  solenuily  condemn  It  and  look 
to  Industry  to  police  Itself.  In  some  cases, 
this  will  occur.  In  most  instances,  re- 
form will  only  come  after  a  national  leg- 
islative initiative  has  been  taken. 

For  this  series  of  reasons,  I  believe  we 
must  have  an  independent  agency  within 
the  Federal  Government  committed  to 
consumer  protection.  I  am  therefore  in- 
troducing today  8.  867,  the  Consumer 
Protection  Act  of  1971.  The  bill  would 
set  up  such  an  independent  agency,  to  be 
caUed  the  Bureau  of  Consumer  Protec- 
tion. It  is  identical  to  8.  3165,  which  I 
Introduced  on  November  20,  1969.  during 
toe  first  session  of  the  91st  Congress. 
There  have  been  attempts  made  to  water 
down  this  concept.  None  have  succeeded 
because  none  of  the  substitutes  would  do 
the  job  which  now  is  required.  Never- 


theless, debate  on  this  and  several  sub- 
stitutes will,  in  all  probability,  mark  this 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  passed  on 
December  1,  1970,  Senator  RiBicorF's 
measure,  S.  4459 — the  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Organization  Act  of  1970.  However, 
this  valuable  progressive  measure  died 
with  adjournment  of  the  91st  Congress 
because  of  the  absence  of  final  action  on 
the  part  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

I  imderstand  that  H  Jl.  14,  recently  in- 
troduced in  the  House,  Is  the  equivalent 
of  this  measure — the  game  as  the  one 
Introduced  in  that  body  during  the  91st 
Congress.  One  significant  difference  to 
be  noted  between  the  measure  I  am  intro- 
ducing here  today  and  the  House  meas- 
ure is  that  the  House  measure  establishes 
an  OflBce  of  Consumer  Affairs  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive OCQce  of  the  President.  A  similar 
office  now  exists  in  the  form  of  Mrs. 
Knauer's  office. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  efforts  of 
Mrs.  Knauer,  I  feel  that  such  an  office 
can  be  most  effective  when  acting  as  an 
Independent  agent  of  the  consumer.  It 
must  be  an  Independent  bureau  rather 
than  part  of  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President.  It  must  have  responsibility  to 
the  consumer  rather  than  primarily  to 
the  President.  Independence  is  the  key 
to  effective  Federal  consumer  protection. 
Without  it,  there  will  be  no  enforcement 
of  any  law,  no  matter  how  stringent  its 
provisions.  I  made  this  point  last  year  In 
testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Executive  Reorganization  and  Govern- 
ment Research  of  the  Senate  Govern- 
ment Operations  C^)mmlttee. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  9 1st 
Congress,  the  President  recommended  to 
Congress  establishment  of  a  new  White 
House  Consumer  Affairs  Office.  Such  an 
office,  together  with  a  sub-Cabinet  con- 
sumer protection  unit  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  would  supposedly  pro- 
vide adequate  protection  for  the  Nation's 
consumers.  This  proposal  has  proven  out 
to  be  highly  unsatisfactory.  Once  again, 
it  must  be  asserted  that  consumer  pro- 
tection on  a  Federal  level  must  be  based 
in  an  Independent  agency  in  order  to  be 
viable,  credible,  and  effective.  Diffusing 
it  in  the  manner  described  would  only 
have  the  effect  of  diluting  what  power 
could  be  delegated  to  it. 

Since  that  time,  the  administration 
has  not  seen  fit  to  submit  updated  con- 
sumer protection  proposals  to  the  Con- 
gress. It  has  been  suggested  that  this 
has  been  the  case  because  of  the  Gov- 
ernment reorganization  plans  which  are 
under  study. 

The  measure  I  have  today  reintro- 
duced is  badly  needed,  as  most  authori- 
ties In  the  field  readily  concede.  There 
must  be  a  central  concentration  point 
for  the  consumer  protection  effort.  Exist- 
ing regulatory  agencies,  such  as  the  FTC, 
have  come  into  nationwide  disrepute  in 
recent  years.  This  has  been  because  they 
have  not  utilized  their  powers  of  regu- 
lation effectively  and  consistently  to  pro- 
tect the  public.  There  Is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  giving  one  or  another  of  them 
the  kind  of  power  needed  to  protect  the 
consimaer  would  lead  to  any  radical  new 
departure  on  their  peat. 


What  we  must  do  now  is  utilize  our 
knowledge  of  marketplace  evils  and  con- 
sumer demands  to  creat  a  viable  agency 
that  can  «ind  will  respond.  This  bill  would 
effectively  do  Just  that.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  we  will  press  forward  in  order  to 
reach  that  goal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcord  the  contents  of  my  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ste- 
vzNSOK).  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record). 

The  bill  (S.  867)  to  create  the  Bu- 
reau of  Consumer  Protection  and  pro- 
viding for  the  appointment  of  a  direc- 
tor, and  for  other  pur];x>se6;  introduced 
by  Mr.  Montota,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

8.  887 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Consumer  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1971." 

BTTRKAU    or   CONSUMXR    PBOTXCTION 

Sxc.  2.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  an 
Independent  agency  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  be  known  as  the  Bureau  of  Con- 
sumer Protection,  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Bureau".  The  Bureau  shall  be  headed 
by  a  Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  There  shall  also  be  In 
the  Bureau  a  Deputy  Director  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Deputy 
Director  shall  perform  such  duties  as  the 
Director  may  designate,  and  during  the  ab- 
sence or  Incapacity  of  the  Director,  he  shall 
act  as  Director. 

(b)  The  compensation  of  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  shall  be  fixed  by  the  President 
at  a  rate  not  In  excess  of  the  annual  rate  of 
compensation  payable  to  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

(c)  The  compensation  of  the  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Bvireau  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
President  at  a  rate  not  In  excess  of  the  an- 
nual rate  of  compensation  payable  to  the 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

(d)  There  shall  be  In  the  Bureau  a  Gen- 
eral Coui^sel  (referred  to  herein  as  the  "Con- 
sumer Counsel")  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Consumer  Coun- 
sel shall  perform  such  duties  as  the  Director 
may  direct.  The  Consumer  Counsel  shall  also 
act  as  Director  during  the  absence  or  inca- 
pacity of  the  Director  and  Deputy  Director 
and  may  be  designated  by  the  Director  to 
act  as  Deputy  Director  during  the  absence 
or  Incapacity  of  the  Deputy  Director. 

(e)  Except  as  hereinafter  provided  In  this 
section,  the  Director  and  the  D^uty  Direc- 
tor shaU  hold  office  for  fifteen  years.  The  Di- 
rector sliaU  not  be  eligible  for  reappointment. 
The  Director  or  the  Deputy  Director  may 
be  removed  at  any  time  by  Joint  resolution 
of  (3ongress  after  notice  and  hearing,  when. 
In  the  Judgment  of  Congress,  the  Director 
or  Deputy  Director  has  become  permanently 
Incapacitated  or  has  been  Inefficient,  or  giillty 
of  neglect  of  duty,  or  of  malfeasance  In  office, 
or  of  any  felony  or  conduct  involving  moral 
turpitude,  and  for  no  other  cause  and  in 
no  other  manner  except  by  Impeachment. 
Any  Director  or  Deputy  Director  removed  In 
the  manner  provided  In  this  section  shall  be 
ineligible  for  reappointment  to  that  office. 

(f)  "Hie  Director,  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  President  r^y  prescribe. 
shall  appoint  attorneys  and  otl|er  employees 
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and  shall  make  whatever  expendlturee  may 
be  necessary  to  administer  the  Bureau  and 
to  carry  out  Its  mission  within  the  appro- 
priations made  therefor. 

ruNcnoNs 
Sec.  3.  In  order  to  protect  the  Interests  of 
consumers  In  the  United  States  the  Bureau 
Is  authorized  to  perform  the  following  func- 
tions: 

(a)  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  all  Fed- 
eral departments  concerned  with  matters  af- 
fecting the  interests  of  consumers  and.  where 
necessary,  to  submit  such  reports  and  make 
such  proposals  to  the  President  to  eliminate 
overlap,  conflict  or  other  problems  tending 
to  Interfere  with  the  Oovernmenfs  overall 
program  on  behalf  of  or  in  the  Interest  of 
consumers; 

(b)  to  represent  the  viewpoint  of  consum- 
ers of  goods  and  services  within  the  United 
States  In  the  formulation  and  implementa- 
tion of  policies  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  several  States  which 
ftlTect  the  economic  and  other  Interests  of 
consumers: 

(c)  to  establish  and  staff  consumer  centera 
In  major  population  centers  to  facilitate  the 
presentation  of  grievances  by  consumers,  to 
advise  consumera  of  methods  available  to 
them  to  reoolve  said  grievances  and  to  Iden- 
tify and  recomjnend  legislative  or  executive 
aolutlons  to  problems  affecting  substantlcU 
numbers  of  consumers:  except  that  nothing 
contained  herein  shall  be  construed  as  a  re- 
quirement that  such  a  consumer  center  be 
OBtabllshed  in  any  case  where  the  State  or 
local  government  has  established  a  similar 
Instrumentality  to  perform  the  functions 
enumerated  In  this  section,  but  In  any  case 
standing  the  establishment  of  such  a  local 
or  State  instrumentality  to  perform  func- 
tions enumerated  In  this  section,  to  estab- 
lish a  consumer  center,  the  duties  and  func- 
tions of  said  consumer  center  shall  be  lim- 
ited In  order  to  avoid  conflict  and  duplica- 
tion with  those  bedng  jjerformefl  by  the 
State  or  local  Instrumentality; 

(d)  to  receive,  evaluate,  and  negotiate 
voluntary  adjustments  of  complaints  of  con- 
sumers concerning  consumer  products  and 
services  and  trade  practices  detrimental  to 
the  economic  and  other  interests  of  con- 
sumers, and  to  receive,  evaluate,  and  nego- 
tiate the  voluntary  adjustment  of  com- 
plaints of  consumers  with  Government 
agencies  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
States: 

(e)  to  collect,  coordinate,  and  disseminate 
In  appropriate  form  Infomvatlon  compiled 
by  other  Federal  agencies  or  departments  re- 
lating to  the  safety,  performance,  and  qual- 
ity of  consumer  goods  and  services; 

(f)  to  encourage,  support,  and  coordinate 
research  leading  to  Improved  products,  serv- 
ices,  and   consumer  Information; 

(g)  to  Initiate  programs  and  encourage  the 
expansion  of  existing  consumer  education 
programs  at  all  school  levels  and  through 
adult  continuing  education  programs  and  to 
encourage,  assist,  and  coordinate  neigh- 
borhood consumer  counseling  services,  ex- 
cept that  the  execution  and  administration 
of  such  programs  shall  be  conducted 
through  the  facilities  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments where.  In  the  discretion  of  the 
Director,  the  State  or  local  programs  are  de- 
termined to  adequately  meet  the  needs  of 
the  consumer  for  such  programs: 

(h)  to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
State  and  local  government  agencies  en- 
gaged In  consumer  progrsjns: 

(1)  to  assist  State  and  local  governments 
In  the  enactment  of  laws  designed  to  provide 
greater  protection  to  all  consumera  where 
such  assistance  Is  requested  by  the  State  or 
local  government:  and 

(J)  to  encourage  and  assist  representatives 
of  commerce  and  Industry  In  their  efforts 
to  undertake  programs  designed  to  provide 
higher  quality  products  and  better  service 
for  consumers  generally. 


coNsuMca  p«crr«CTioN 
Sec.  4.  (a)  Whenever  there  Is  pending 
before  any  regulatory  agency  of  the  United 
States  (as  defined  by  subsection  (f)  of  this 
section)  any  matter  or  proceeding  which 
does  not  involve  the  adjudication  of  the 
alleged  violation,  by  any  individual  or  cor- 
poration named  as  a  defendant  or  respondent 
therein,  of  any  statute  of  the  United  States 
or  any  rule  promulgated  thereunder,  and 
the  Director  finds  that  the  determination 
of  such  matter  or  proceeding  may  affect  sub- 
stantially the  interests  of  consumers  within 
the  United  States,  the  Director  shall  be 
entitled  as  a  matter  of  right  to  Intervene  in 
such  matter  or  proceeding  as  a  party  to 
represent  the  Interest  of  consumers  by  filing 
with  such  agency  a  duly  certified  copy  of  the 
finding  so  made  by  the  Director.  Upon  any 
such  intervention,  the  Director,  through  the 
Consumer  Counsel  or  any  other  employee  of 
the  Bureau  designated  by  the  Director  for 
that  purpose,  shall  present  to  such  regula- 
tory agency.  In  conformity  with  the  rules 
of  practice  and  procedure  thereof,  such  evi- 
dence, briefs,  and  argument  as  It  shall  deter- 
mine to  be  necessary  for  the  effective  pro- 
tection of  the  Interests  of  such  consumers. 

(b)  Whenever— 

1 1)  there  Is  pending  before  any  regulatory 
agency  of  the  United  States  any  matter  or 
proceeding  relating  to  the  trade  or  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  which  does  In- 
volve the  adjudication  of  the  alleged  viola- 
tion, by  any  Individual  or  corporation  named 
as  a  defendant  or  respondent  therein,  of  any 
statute  of  the  United  States,  or  any  rule 
promulgated   thereunder,   or 

(2)  there  Is  pending  before  any  district 
court  of  the  United  States  any  matter  or 
proceeding  Involving  the  trade  or  commerce 
of  the  United  States  to  which  the  United 
States  or  any  regulatory  agency  of  the 
United  States  is  a  party. 

the  Director  upon  his  own  motion  may,  and 
upon  written  request  made  by  the  officer 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  or  such 
regulatory  agency  who  Is  changed  with  the 
duty  of  presenting  the  case  for  the  Govern- 
ment In  that  matter  or  proceeding  shall, 
certify  to  such  officer  or  employee  all  evi- 
dence and  Information  In  the  possession  of 
the  Bureau  relevant  to  that  matter  or  pro- 
ceeding. 

(c)  Whenever  there  Is  pending  before  any 
appellate  court  of  the  United  States  any 
matter  or  proceeding  Involving  the  review 
of— 

(1)  an  order  or  determination  made  by 
any  regulatory  agency  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  the  trade  or  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  or 

(2)  any  Judgment,  decree,  or  order  entered 
by  a  district  court  of  the  United  States  in 
any  civil  action  Involving  the  trade  or  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Director  finds  that  the  action  taken 
by  the  appellate  ooiirt  upon  such  review 
may  affect  substantially  the  Lntereste  of  con- 
sumers within  the  United  States,  the  Direc- 
tor, subject  to  the  rules  of  practice  and  pro- 
cedure of  such  appellate  court,  may  make 
application  to  that  court  for  leave  to  file 
In  such  matter  or  proceeding  a  brief  as 
amicus  curiae,  or  to  present  to  the  co\irt  oral 
argument  therein,  or  both,  except  that  no 
such  application  may  be  filed  by  the  Direc- 
tor without  the  consent  of  the  Attorney 
General  In  any  matter  cm-  proceeding  (A)  to 
which  the  United  States  or  any  regulatory 
agency  of  the  United  States  is  a  party,  or  (B) 
In  which  the  Attorney  Oeneral  has  been 
granted  leave  to  Intervene  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  or  any  regulatory  agency  of 
the  United  States.  Upon  the  filing  by  the 
Director  of  siich  application,  supported  by  a 
duly  certified  copy  of  the  finding  so  made 
by  the  Director  and  such  other  showing  as 
the  court  may  require  to  demonstrate  that 
the  action  taken  upon  such  review  may 
substantially  affect  the  Interests  of  oon- 
sumers   within   the   United   States,   the  ap- 


pellate court  In  Its  discretion  may  grant  such 
application. 

(d(  Whenever  there  la  pending  before  any 
department  or  independent  agency  of  the 
United  States  any  matter  or  proceeding  re- 
lating to  the  trade  or  oonunerce  of  the 
United  States  which  does  not  involve  the 
adjudication  of  the  alleged  vloLition.  bv 
an  individual  or  corporation  named  as  a 
detfendant  or  respondent  therein,  of  any 
statute  of  the  United  States,  or  any  nilc 
pracnulgated  thereunder,  and  the  Director 
finds  that  the  determination  of  such  matter 
or  proceeding  may  affect  substantially  the 
Interests  of  consumers  within  the  United 
States,  the  Director  shall  be  entitled  as  a 
matter  of  right  to  Intervene  in  such  matter 
or  proceeding  as  a  party  to  represent  the 
interest  of  consumers  by  filing  with  such 
agency  a  duly  certified  copy  of  the  finding 
BO  made  by  the  Director.  Ui>on  any  such 
intervention,  the  Director  shaJl  present  to 
such  agency.  In  cooformlty  with  the  rules 
of  practice  and  procedures  thereof,  all  evi- 
dence and  Information  In  the  possession  of 
the  Bureau  relevant  to  that  matter  or  pro- 
ceeding. 

(e)  The  Consumer  Cotinsel.  or  any  other 
Attorney  of  the  Bureau  specially  designated 
by  the  Director  for  that  purpose,  shall  be 
entitled  to  enter  an  appearance  on  behalf  of 
the  Director  before  any  court  (except  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  I  or  regula- 
tory agency  of  the  United  States,  without 
other  compliance  with  any  requirement  for 
admlosion  to  practice  before  such  court  or 
agency,  for  the  purpose  of  making  any  ap- 
plication or  taking  any  action  which  Is 
authorized  by  subsection  (a) ,  (b) ,  (C) ,  or  (d) 
of  this  section. 

(f)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  term 
"regulatory  agency"  includes  any  agency, 
board,  commission,  or  other  institution 
within  the  Federal  Government  which  is 
charged  with  administrative  or  regulatory 
duties  with  re«i>ect  to  trade  or  commerce  of 
the  United  States. 

STUDIES   AND   CONSUMER  COMPLAINTS 

Sec.  5  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Bu- 
reau and  Its  consumer  centers  to  conduct 
studies,  and  to  receive  and  evaluate  com- 
plaints from  consumers  of  the  United  States 
without  regard  to  membership  In  the  Coun- 
cil, concerning — 

(1)  consumer  products  and  commercial 
and  trade  practices  employed  In  the  pro- 
duction, distribution,  and  furnishing  of 
goods  and  services  to  or  for  the  use  of  con- 
sumers which  may  be  detrimental  to  their 
economic  or  other  Interests;   and 

(2)  governmental  action  or  inaction  on  the 
part  of  Government  agencies  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  States  detrimental  to  the 
economic  or  other  Interests  of  consumers. 

(b)  Upon  receipt  of  any  complaint  dis- 
closing the  distribution  of  a  product,  the 
rendering  of  a  service,  or  the  use  of  any 
commercial  or  trade  practice  detrimental  to 
the  economic  or  other  Interests  of  consumers 
within  the  United  States  In  any  consumer 
products  Industry  or  by  any  producer,  dis- 
tributor, or  supplier  of  consumer  goods  or 
services,  or  governmental  action  or  Inaction 
detrimental  to  the  economic  or  other  Inter- 
ests of  consumers,  which  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Bureau  does  not  violate  any  law  of  the 
United  States  or  any  State,  the  Bureau  or  a 
consumer  center  may  undertake  to  provide 
for  the  adjustment  of  that  complaint  with 
the  consent  of  the  parties  to  the  contro- 
versy through  voluntary  negotiation  or  arbi- 
tration. If  In  the  opinion  of  the  Bureau  such 
practice  Is  In  violation  of  any  law  of  the 
United  States  or  any  State,  the  Bureau  shall 
refer  the  complaint  to  the  Government 
agency  whose  regulatory  or  other  authority 
provides  the  most  effective  available  means 
to  obtaining  appropriate  relief  or  to  pro- 
ceed against  such  violation  of  law 

(c)  If  the  Bureau  finds  that  no  equitable 
voluntary  adjustment  of  the  complaint  can 
be   obUlned,   that   no  public   law  has  been 


violated  or  if  violated  the  Government  agency 
having  jurisdiction  to  enforce  the  law  vio- 
lated falls  to  act  or  Is  dilatory  in  action,  that 
n  Its  opinion  legal  remedial  action  is  avail- 
able by  individual  or  class  action  for  relief, 
Ind  the  matter  Involved  in  the  complaint  has 
tutncient  economic  effect  upon  consumers 
«nerally,  the  Bureau,  subject  to  applicable 
statutes  and  rules  of  practice  and  procedure, 
mav  (1)  furnish  legal  and  other  assistance 
necessary  to  the  filing  and  prosecution  of  an 
.nproprlate  remedial  action  In  a  State  or 
Federal  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  or 
(21  institute  and  prosecute  a  class  action  to 
obtain  appropriate  civil  relief  for  the  benefit 
of  a  designated  class  of  consumers. 

CONSUMER  INfX)RMAT10N 

SEC  6  (a)  Under  such  regulations  as  the 
President  may  prescribe,  the  Director  may 
reauest  and  .shall  receive  from  any  Federal 
department  or  agency  such  information  as 
he  may  from  time  to  time  require. 

(b)  The  Director,  or  any  employee  of  the 
Office  acting  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Direc- 
tor shall  receive  from  consumers  and  evalu- 
ate complaints  concerning  trade  or  commer- 
cial practices  or  other  matters  which  may  ad- 
versely affect  consumers  and  shall  take  what- 
ever action  may  be  appropriate  to  reeolve  the 
complaint  or  other  matter.  Including,  but 
not  limited  to,  referral  to  an  appropriate 
Federal,  State,  or  local  agency.  If  no  agency 
exists  to  which  the  particular  matter  can  be 
referred  or  the  agency  to  which  a  matter  Is 
referred  falls  or  refuses  to  take  action  in  con- 
nection with  said  matter,  or  any  part  thereof, 
the  Director  may  provide  conciliation  or 
mediation  services  or.  If  the  parties  agree, 
final  and  binding  arbitration. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  have  for  any  of  the 
purposes  described  in  section  3  the  authority 
to  gather  and  compile  Information  from  gov- 
ernmental and  nongovernmental  sources  and, 
where  appropriate,  shall  analyze  and  make 
such  Information  available  in  appropriate 
form  to  the  public  or  other  governmental 
agencies. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  conducting  sur- 
veys and  investigations  under  this  Act.  the 
Director  shall  have  aU  powers  which  are  con- 
ferred upon  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
by  section  9  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  In- 
vestigations made  by  that  Commission  un- 
der that  Act.  except  that  the  Director  may 
not  grant  to  any  person  any  immunity  from 
prosecution,  penalty,  or  forfeiture  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  that  section  with- 
out first  obtaining  the  written  consent  of  the 
Attorney  General  and  serving  upon  such  per- 
son a  duly  certified  copy  of  any  consent 
therefor  granted  by  the  Attorney  General. 
The  provisions  of  section  10  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  shall  apply  to  the  act 
or  omission  of  any  person,  partnership,  or 
corporation  with  regard  to  any  subpena.  or- 
der, requirement,  or  Information  of  the  Di- 
rector to  the  same  extent,  and  with  the  same 
effect,  as  If  such  act  or  omission  had  oc- 
curred with  regard  to  a  like  subpena,  order,  or 
requirement,  or  with  reference  to  like  In- 
formation, of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

ANNUAL   REPORT 

Sec  7.  The  Director  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  in  January  of  each  year  a  report 
which  shall  Include  a  comprehensive  state- 
ment of  the  Bureau's  activities,  including  a 
summary  of  the  major  problems  confronting 
the  Bureau,  methods  utilized  In  dealing  with 
such  problems,  recommendations  for  addi- 
tional legislation  necessary  or  desirable  to 
protect  consumer  Interests,  reconunenda- 
tiona  for  organlastlonal  changes  within  the 
executive  branch  to  provide  more  efficient 
service  to  the  consumer,  and  such  other  infor- 
mation as  the  Director  may  deem  pertinent 
to  the  mission  of  the  Biireau,  or  as  Congress 
may  require. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  8.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Bureau  such  sums  as  may 
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be  required  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 


S  868— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  IMPROVING  THE 
TRUTH-IN-PACKINO  ACT 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  a  proposal  which  was 
first  presented  in  the  91st  Congress, 
which  would  relieve  shoppers  of  the  bur- 
den of  having  to  be  mathematicians  when 
they  go  to  the  supermarket. 

This  bill  is  a  modified  version  of  the 
one  introduced  on  March  7,  1969.  as  S. 
1424.  An  identical  companion  bill  is  being 
introduced  this  week  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Representative  Ben- 
jamin Rosenthal  of  New  York.  Passage 
of  this  legislation  would  finally  give  this 
Nation's  shoppers  a  real  opportunity  for 
comparative  shopping — to  be  able  to  de- 
termine which  product  actuaUy  Is  the 
least  expensive. 

Consumer  studies  taken  since  the  en- 
actment of  the  Truth-in-Labeling  Act 
have  shown  that  this  law  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  eUminating  deception  and  con- 
fusion from  the  marketplace. 

Despite  the  intent  of  Congress  in  1966 
to  remove  deceptively  packaged  products 
from  supermarkets  and  stores,  consum- 
ers today  must  still  be  mathematicians 
before  they  can  select  the  best  bargain 
from  among  the  vast  variety  of  odd-sized 
packages  on  the  market. 

It  is  virtually  impossible  for  shoppers 
to  compare  prices  when  they  are  con- 
fronted for  instances  by  32  different 
choices  of  pancake  mix  in  13  different 
sized  packages  at  21  different  prices. 

This  proposal  would  amend  the  1966 
Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  to  re- 
quire posting  of  the  price  per  unit  of 
consumer  commodities,  including  food, 
household  goods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics. 
This  price  per  unit  could  be  either  af- 
fixed to  the  label  of  the  particular  com- 
modity, or  displayed  on  a  sign  in  close 
proximity  to  the  point  of  display. 

For  example,  a  60-cent  package  of 
pancake  mix,  containing  42  ounces,  would 
be  priced  not  only  at  60  cents  but  also 
at  23  cents  per  pound.  Products  would  be 
priced  on  a  per  ounce  or  pound  basis  for 
solid  commodities,  per  ounce,  pint,  or 
quart  for  fluids,  and  per  unit  for  items 
like  napkins. 

This  legislation  is  vitally  needed  be- 
cause the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling 
Act  of  1966  is  not  really  gi\'ing  the  aid  to 
consumers  that  Congress  had  hoped. 
Congress  and  the  proponents  of  that  act 
placed  in  it  a  provision  that  every  con- 
sumer commodity  be  labeled  both  in 
terms  of  ounces,  and.  if  applicable,  in 
poimds  for  weight  units.  Similar  require- 
ments apply  for  volume  packages  as  well 
as  for  liquid  measure.  Thus,  on  con- 
sumer packages  today,  a  package  con- 
tains a  label  stating  its  weight  of  1  pound 
7  ounces  and  also  a  total  weight  of  23 
ounces. 

It  was  hoped  in  1966  that  the  act 
would  enable  consumers  to  make  better 
comparisons  of  packages  than  had  been 
possible  with  only  one  form  of  weight 
stated  on  the  package.  In  urging  passage 
of  the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act 
of  1966,  President  Johnson  pointed  out 
that: 


Practices  have  arisen  that  cause  confusion 
and  conceal  information  even  when  there  Is 
no  deliberate  Intention  to  deceive.  The  house- 
wife often  needs  a  scale,  a  yardstick,  and  a 
slide  rule  to  make  a  rational  choice.  She 
has  enough  to  do  without  performing  com- 
plicated mathematics  in  the  stores.  An  ac- 
curate and  informative  package  and  Ubel 
need  not  add  to  the  producer's  cost.  It  wlU 
add  to  the  welfare  of  the  American  con- 
sumer. 


However,  the  results  of  two  California 
consumer  tests,  conducted  before  and 
after  the  passage  of  the  Truth-in-Pack- 
aging  Act,  have  indicated  that  house- 
Miives  are  no  better  able  today  to  select 
the  most  economical  buys  among  every- 
day grocery  items  than  they  were  9  years 
ago. 

In  1962,  five  college-educated  house- 
wives were  asked  to  purchase  a  total  of 
70  items  based  on  the  lowest  unit  cost. 
The  women  made  36  correct  choices  and 
34  Incorrect  ones. 

In  an  identical  test  made  after  the 
Truth-in-Packaging  Act,  the  women 
made  38  incorrect  selections,  four  more 
than  in  1962,  and  only  32  correct  choices. 
This  and  other  similar  research  clearly 
shows  that  additional  legislation  Is 
needed  to  end  confusion  In  the  market- 
place. Every  consumer  should  have  the 
right  to  judge  products  on  their  merits 
alone  and  not  be  misled  by  deceptively 
priced  packages. 

This  requirement  for  per  imit  pricing 
would  not  be  new  to  American  super- 
markets. It  has  long  been  a  practice  to 
print  the  per  pound  price  on  packages  of 
meat.  fish,  and  poultry. 

Also,  since  the  first  introduction  of 
this  proposal  in  1969,  several  grocery 
chains  across  the  country  have  instituted 
programs  of  unit  pricing  on  some,  or  all, 
of  their  merchandise.  In  E>ecember  of 
1970.  according  to  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Food  Chains,  some  35  supermar- 
ket chains  had  moved  to  unit  pricing. 

Although  these  uses  of  unit  pricing  are 
still  In  their  early  stages,  it  is  apparent 
that  once  customers  learn  what  unit 
pricing  is  and  how  to  use  it,  their  desire 
for  it  Is  overwhelming.  As  reported  In  the 
February  1971  Issue  of  Consumer  Re- 
ports magazine,  preliminary  studies 
showed  that  of  those  who  attempted  to 
use  unit  pricing  labels,  approximately  90 
ijercent  found  them  helpful  in  making 
the  most  of  their  shopping  dollar. 

Present  experience  with  the  concept  of 
unit  pricing  thus  emphasizes  clearly  that 
passage  of  this  measure  would  be  a  boon 
to  the  American  shopper. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  this  bill  is  a 
modification  of  the  earlier  proposal.  Of 
two  major  changes  in  the  bill,  the  first 
would  allow  the  price  per  unit  to  be 
posted  on  a  sign  or  label  In  close  proxim- 
ity to  the  area  of  display,  as  well  as  on 
the  label  of  the  package  itself,  as  was 
stipulated  in  the  earlier  version  of  this 
measure.  Experience  has  shown  that  this 
method  is  equally  helpful  for  the  shop- 
per, and  considerably  less  expensive  for 
the  supermarket  owner. 

The  second  modification  would  ex- 
empt from  the  provisions  of  this  act 
those  small.  Individually  owned  stores 
for  which  the  requirement  of  unit  pric- 
ing would  pose  a  financial  burden.  As 
has  been  shown  In  recent  experiments. 
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the  Institution  of  unit  pricing  by  large 
supermarket  chains  results  in  a  negli- 
gible expense.  Yet  it  Is  felt  that  some 
small  stores  would  be  signiflcantly  hurt 
If  required  to  post  unit  prices,  and  this 
bill  specifically  exempts  those  establish- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  my  belief  that  this 
proposal  should  receive  an  early  hearing 
in  the  92d  Congress.  The  benefits  and 
potential  savings  which  unit  pricing  can 
provide  should  not  be  denied  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  any  longer.  If  shoppers 
are  expected  to  make  intelligent  deci- 
sions in  their  buying,  they  should  be  able 
to  compare  prices  on  products  without 
having  a  calculating  machine  in  their 
shopping  carts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  from  the  January  1969  Issue  of 
Consumer  Reports  magazine,  entitled 
"What's  Happened  to  Truth  in  Packag- 
ing?" be  placed  in  the  Recorj)  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson  ) .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  articles  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  868)  to  amend  the  Fair 
Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  to  require 
the  disclosure  by  retail  distributors  of 
unit  retail  prices  of  packaged  consumer 
commodities,  and  for  other  purposes,  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  Nelson,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  article  submitted  by  Mr.  Nelson 
is  as  follows : 

[Prom  Consumers  Report.  January  1969) 
What's  Hapftntd  to  TttirrH  in  Packaging? 
"We  can't  compare  prices,"  taousewlves 
complained  during  the  long  fight  for  a 
truth-ln-packaglng  bill.  Can  prices  be  com- 
pared now.  two  years  aSter  the  Federal  Pair 
Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  was  signed  mto 
law? 

The  troublemaker  has  been  the  odd-slaed 
package,  which  almost  completely  super- 
seded the  pound,  the  pint  and  the  quart  as 
basic  pricing  units  for  household  com- 
modities. All  manner  of  peculiar  package 
sizes  boggled  the  mind,  often  with  deception 
intended.  Manufacturers  Instituted  the  prac- 
tice of  "packaging  to  price" — taking  covert 
price  Increases  by  cutting  quantity.  A  160- 
sheet  box  of  tissues  quietly  dropped  \n 
quantity  to  135,  say,  or  a  16-ounce  can  of 
vegetables  to  14  V4  ounces — with  no  reduc- 
tion In  price. 

Down  the  long  self-service  aisles,  the  pack- 
age has  done  the  selling.  Some  consumers 
may  have  found  cart-shopping  more  con- 
venient and  efficient  than  waiting  while  the 
comer  grocer  pulled  down  a  package  from  a 
celllng-hlKh  olle  with  his  lons-handled 
clamp.  But  the  grocer  at  least  knew  his  prices 
per  pound — and  would  tell  you.  The  odd- 
sized  package  defied  you  to  find  out  for  your- 
self. Somewhere— anywhere — on  the  surfac* 
of  the  can.  bag.  box,  carton,  or  bottle  a  state- 
ment of  net  quantity  lurked.  Somewhere  else, 
usually,  was  a  price,  often  smudged  and  in- 
decipherable. Once  you'd  managed  to  ferret 
out  the  pertinent  data,  all  you  had  to  do  was 
engage  In  some  modest  calculating.  Let's  aay 
a  box  of  detergent  was  labeled  "1  lb.  7  o«.  net 
weight"  and  stamped   "3/89." 

Step  1 :  Convert  odd-sized  quantity  to 
total  ounces  (1  pound  7  ounces  equals  23 
ounces). 

Step  3;   Convert  multiple  price  into  price 

per  package   (3  for  89«  oomes  to  about  30i 

a   package)    or   price    per    total    ounces    (3 

times  23  equals  89  ounces  for  Bg*") . 

Step  3.   Divide  price  by  quantity  to  get 


Fehrxiary  18,  1971 


Februanj  18,  1971 
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price  per  ounce  (30<  divided  by  23  ounces  quality  In  making  their  choices   but  to  hi.. 

or  89<  divided  by  69  ounces  equals  about  X3*  the  package  that.  In  their  ludmiient   offp«2 

^l^'^^V'^r.  "»•  '*'«~»  amount  of  the  product 'for  t^ 

Step  4:  Convert  price  per  ounce  to  price  lowest  unit  cost.  The  five  women  had  a  to^ 

per  pound  or  pint,  frequently  a  more  realls-  of  70  Items  to  buy.  Of  the  70  selections  thCT 

Uc  measure  of  effect  on  the  purse  ( 16  times  made,  34  were  wrong.  About  half  of  the  tim 

1.3*  equals  about  21*  per  pound) .  those  five  women— experienced  shoppers  ^ii" 

Step    5;    Repeat    process    for    the    several  above    the    average   educational    level— were 

oumpetlng    brands   and   sizes    of   the  same  Just  plain  unable  to  recognize  the  best  nn^I 

product.  when  they  saw  It.                                        ^ 

Step  6:  Make  whatever  quaUty  Judgments  How  well  might  they  be  expected  to  do 

you  can.  based  on  almost  no  label  Informa-  In  1968?  In  practical  consumer  terui£    what 

tlon  about  comparative  quality.  had   the   Pair   Packaging   and   Labelinif  Act 

Step  7:   Make  a  selection  based  on  price,  accomplished  In  lu  two  years  of  existence? 

quality  Judgment  and  brand  preference.  We   arranged   for   five   women,   with   educa- 

THx  pRowuNG  coMPtTTXR  tlonal    backgrounds    and    honiemaking    ex- 

•A  woman  In  a  store  Is  a  mechanism,  a  ^'^^V .TT^^ ,^  ^'^°^  ?^  ""*  ^^^'^  ^"'"P- 

prowling   computer,"   said   Scott   Paper   Co.  l^^^n^J^,           "^  ^^^'^  ^'^  <»i^ected  by 

when    arguing    against    truth-ln-pa^aglng  t^f^n'^r?       group    the  Consumer  Research 

legislation.   t5  b^T  a  successful   c6mp«fson  f^°"°'^"o'»  <^««1«1  by  Mrs.  Nelson,  who  has 

shopper,  one  really  did  have  to  be  some  kind  ^^'^"^^'^^   to   private   life   and    Is   now 

of  calculating  machine.  But  few  women  are.  ?"  '^  '  Board  of  Directors)    A  list  contaln- 

The  Pair  Packaging  and  LabeUng  Act  i^  1^*  !^^^  }*  ^^''^^'^^V  grocery  items  was 
which  was  signed  Into  law  November  3  1966,"  w  "«  "^..irh  h°^  k^*,  ^"^  housewives.  They 
was  intended  to  allow  fleah-and-blood  shop-  ,Tnvlv^^  .  .  '  ^'^i  "^^  hour  apart  and 
pers  to  make  Uitelllgent  price  comparisons  ^^'^'''7"*  ^°  ^^  °*^«'''  ^°  'he  same 
A3  we  said  at  the  time,  the  act  provVd^  SS^^J,  s  '"'^J^^t'^^  ''^"''  ''^*  P'^^'°^ 
"some  truth-ln-packaglng  .  .  but  n~  J^,*  i^'^m  **f  ^''J'*  ^'^  instrucUons,  as 
enough"  (Consumer  Re^rts,  February  ^"J*  ^°  *  two-hour  time  limit,  select  the 
1967).  The  act  requires  statements  of  net  ?!f*?ff  ^l  f^^  ^*^  *^**  °"«'"  ^^e  largest 
quantity  in  standi-d  form  to  appear  In  a  *°i2"°^  **  '"^"^"^  ^^''''  P*""  P"'*'""  "^i". 
well-defined  pUce  and  in  reasonably  large  ,  „  shopping  list  appears  In  the  table  be- 
type  on  the  front  or  main  panel  of  every  'f^  =ome  items  on  it  had  not  yet  come  under 
package  entering  interstate  commerce  »  ,  **^*-  ^^  ^°°^  ^^  °'^^-  Because  it  con- 
(State  labeUng  laws  are  being  revised  to  r^°*  ?***'•  ''■  **  Permanently  exempt,  but  It 
conform  to  the  Federal  rules.)  The  quantity  ,  *».  "  ^^^'^  *he  simUar  labeling  rules 
declaration  has  to  be  made  In  total  ounces  *  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  four 
to  eliminate  one  conversion  step  from  price  '^"'^^ood  Items— liquid  dishwashing  deter- 
computatlons.  Larger  units  of  measure  must  P"*'  *°*'*'  ^°*P'  **'"^*  tissue  and  shampoo- 
be  declared  as  weU,  If  the  package  holds  from  ^^  ^*'  ^***  *°  comply  with  the  truth-ln- 
one  to  four  pounds  or  from  one  quart  to  one  P**^"*f^"^  "^*"-  "^^  other  nine  Items,  how- 
gallon.  Example:  28  oz.  net  weight  (1  lb  13  'l'*"'.^***  "^^  packaged  and  labeled  under 
oz.).                                                  o               .  tue  pjj^  rules  for  four  months,  and  a  new 

The  act  also  has  provUlons  that  could  help  ^^'^^^'^  '^  labeling  was  indeed  discernible, 

the  Government  reverse  the  trend  to  proUf-  ^°^  discernible,  however,  was  any  reduc- 

eratlng  package  sizes,  curb  deceptive  claims  *'°°  ^  *^"  number  of  package  choices.  In 

on  cents-off  labels,  clamp  down  on  oversized  ^"*^  ^^^  display  of  groceries  had  continued 

packages    (slack    fill),   and   standardize    the  ^    proliferate.    In    1962    those    14    products 

meaning    of    such    package-size    rubrics    as  **'^  represented  by  246  brands,  types  and 

■Regular,"  "Olant"  and  "King."  sizes.  This  time  the  number  had  gone  up  to 

A   big  problem  facing  the  Federal  Trade  ^®^ — *°  Increase  of  16  per  cent.  It  was  no 

Commission  and  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin-  surprise,  then,  that  the  women  took  longer 

istratlon.  which  were  the  agencies  assigned  to  ^°   make   their   selections.    In    1962   average 

write  and  enforce  labeling  regulations,   has  chopping  time  was  43  minutes;  last  fall  the 

been  crlppllngly  small  budgets.  As  a  result  average  time  was  50  minutes, 

they  have  been  slow  in  getting  started.  But  cursm,  ixtTNitn)  again 

extended   the   deadline   one   more   yeL X  o?fo:^^f^o..tL  ,.^*  T^'^""  °°.'***  '^°"^ 

thousands  of  brands.  Nonfood  labeling  comes  ^Z^davs    ^s  ^t^l  ^n^^Tl^^^  t^"'""''"^'" 

under  the  gun  on  July  i.  1969,  except  that  as  ^^  »  T.   7?"  '^'''  1°/'^  *^"  ''°"*° 

this  issue  went  to  p^.  no  date  hadbeen  ™„  .^  ^    '*^   successful^  They   made   38 

set  for  cosmetics  and  nonprescription  dr^  ^?n  1^962        "  '°'^'^^  ^^^  ^4  wrong 

Even  with  administrative  action  proceed- 
ing at  such  a  crawl,  the  Fair  Packaging  and 

Labeling  Act  has  had  an  Impact.  Against  the 
kaleidoscope  of  8<X)0  ever-changing  pack- 
age faces  on  supermarket  shelves,  a  pattern 
of  candor  Is  already  emerging.  Net  quantity 
statements  on  many  if  not  most  packages 

have  moved  around  to  the  front  and,  usually,      "'«• 

the  lower   third  of  the   panel.   The   type   Is      Cinned  tom«to« 

growing  larger,  bolder  and  more  contrasting  Chunk'chiidiVehiii."" 

m  color.  Quantity  Is  more  and  more  often  C«nn«<i  luni 

expressed  In  total  ounces.  Salt 

There  was  enough  apparent  Improvement  pjU^'^r,^!!'"' "™''- 

by  the  end  of  last  October  to  Justify  a  look  Peinul  butter..;;!.;;.' 

at  whether  the  new  law  Is,  indeed,  helping  Oishwishini  tfttergsnt. 

consumers   to  compare  prices.  So  CTJ  com-      ToiW  jojp. 

missioned   a  study  of   how  that  "prowling      JSj'uTd'SSiJpoo- 

computer.'    the    housewife.    Is    doing    these  Ginned  dog  food""'" 
days. 

As  a  point  of  reference  we  turned  to  a  test  ^'*'*' ^ 

conducted    in    1962    In    Sacramento,    Calif.. ' 

under  the  aegis  of  the  California  Consumer  It's  obvious,  then,   that   plainer  labelling 

Counsel,  Helen  Ewlng  Nelson.  She  had  sent  alone  doesn't  solve  the  shopper's  dlfBculty. 

to     a     supermarket     five     college-educated  At   the   pancake-mix   display,    for   example, 

women  who  shopped  regularly  for  the  family  most  labels  appeared  to  conform  to  regula- 

larder.   Their   Instructions  were  to  buy   14  tlons.  and  the  rest  at  least  made  no  secret 

specified  everyday  grocery  Itenis.  They  were  of  quantity.  Yet  nobody  fotmd  the  brand  at 

told   to   disregard    brand    preferences    and  lowest  unit  price  (see  below).  One  can  sym- 
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oathlze  If  the  shoppers  felt  too  discouraged 
^  do  the  necessary  mathematical  computa- 
Uons  for  32  selections  In  13  different  sizes 
of  flour— excluding  boxes  and  sacks.  Under 
somewhat  less  unfavorable  conditions  (25  se- 
lections In  11  different  sizes) ,  three  shoppers 
had  made  the  correct  choice  last  time. 
At  the  dog-food  shelf  the  results  were  little 


better.  The  (presumably)  USDA-approved 
quantity  declaration  on  each  can  was  forth- 
right enough.  Yet  the  shoppers  In  1968  had 
less  success  In  buying  the  right  dog  food 
than  the  1962  shoppers  did.  Perhaps  It's  no 
wonder  In  view  of  the  explosion  of  brands 
and  types — from  14  to  35,  canned  In  nine 
net  weights,  up  from  five.  Only  one  shopper 


recognized  the  day's  bargain  price  for  canned 
dog  food. 

Not  only  didn't  the  shoppers  make  a  rea- 
sonable number  of  correct  choices,  they 
couldn't — not  In  any  practical  terms.  It  took 
the  five-woman  project  staff  six  hours  and 
the  services  of  an  electric  calculating  ma- 
chine to  get  all  the  answers  figured  out. 


PANCAKE  MIXES  FOUND  ON  DISPLAY  IN  1  SACRAMENTO  SUPERMARKET 


Net  contents  as  stated 
on  package 


Calculated 
Price  on  price  per 
package  pound 


Alben  flapjack  buttermilk V,?-*^""-* 

Aunt  Jemima  buttermilk Z  J 

rwj  ^10 

Aunt  Jemimi  buttirmllk* |2  «•  (21b) 

Aunt  Jemima  -.- «S'5?  hS 

Aunt  Jemima  buck'vheat «  «•  V  in) 

Aunt  Jemima  deluxe  easy  pour 2  lb      ......... 

Bett,  Crocker  buttermilk ::::::::  5!S;^(2  lb.  loSLl"; 

I/O..--.  .--------------•"•"*  **     "  J  Ih 

Bettyfeer  rampiete  buttermirkV;:::;:  26  «;  0  jj' J0^^J'>--- 

S? v.'.'.'".'.  56  oz.  (3lb;8oz.);;iI 

Bls,«ickV.ri.^-bikin«  mix 20  oz.  0  lb.  4  oz.j.... 

Do;;;;;;;;;;---'-------"---"--------  tooz.oib.  12  oz.)... 


I  To  nearest  cent. 

But  the  shoppers  tried.  Lacking  a  calcu- 
lating machine,  and  not  themselves  being 
prowling  computers,  they  tried  short-cuts. 
For  example :  All  five  bought  the  right  can  of 
tuna  fish,  probably  because  It  was  the  only 
brand  of  grated  tuna  and  because  all  the 
women  correctly  assumed  that  to  be  the 
lowest-priced  type. 

But  shortcuts  didn't  always  work.  The 
largest  size  was  not  necessarily  the  one  with 
the  lowest  unit  price,  for  example,  nor  was 
the  smallest  necessarily  the  most  costly.  A 
16-ounce  can  of  tomatoes  cost  more  per 
pound  that  an  8  <4 -ounce  can,  and  a  roll  of 
650  sheets  of  toilet  tissue  gave  more  sheets 
for  the  money  than  a  lOOO-sheet  roll. 

Even  when  the  largest-quantity  package 
did  offer  the  lowest  unit  price,  the  shoppers 
dldnt  always  spot  It.  Only  two  bought  the 
flve-pound  box  of  Buckeye  Rolled  Oats  as  the 
right  choice  In  thrifty  hot  cereals  among  the 
31  different  selections  in  15  sizes  filling  the 
shelf.  Peeling  pressed  for  time,  one  shopper 
bought  hominy  grits  on  the  logical — but  in- 
correct^theory  that  It  would  give  the  most 
for  the  money.  It  cost  half  again  as  much 
per  pound  as  the  rolled  oats.  Indeed,  the 
prices  represented  In  those  31  different  cereal 
packages  ranged  from  15c  to  98c  a  pound. 

Things  went  better  at  the  rice  display, 
where  the  number  of  package  sizes  had 
dropped  from  six  In  1962  to  four  In  1968 
(though  the  one-pound  size,  missing  In  1963, 
was  missing  still).  No  one  had  found  the 
right  choice  last  time,  but  In  1968  three 
women  did.  That's  progress  of  a  sort  In  the 
Sacramento  Valley,  one  of  the  nation's  rich- 
est rlce-growlng  regions. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  odd-sized 
package  Is  still  the  consumer's  most  formid- 
able foe  In  the  battle  of  the  bargains.  Forth- 
right disclosures  of  quantity  and  price  are 
not  much  help  so  long  as  they  are  obscured 
by  enough  variety  of  package  sizes  to  dis- 
courage the  computations  needed  to  make 
quantity  and  price  figures  meaningful. 

PRODDING  THE  PACKAOKB 

The  key  to  success  In  comparison  shopping, 
CtJ  and  many  others  have  argued,  lies  In 
mandatory  Federal  standards  for  package 
sizes.  They  should  be  limited  for  each  prod- 
uct to  as  few  as  logically  meet  consumers' 
needs;  and  common-sense  pound  and  pint 
units  should  be  reestablished.  Once  held  to 
a  few  logical  quantities,  manufacturers  could 
no  longer  conceal  price  hikes  by  lopping  off 
an  ounce  or  a  fraction  of  an  ounce  here  and 
there. 

When  the  present  law  was  under  considera- 
tion, the  manufacturers  concentrated  their 
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Fisher's  Deluxe  Biskit  all  purpose  mix 

Krusteaz  old-fashioned  buttermilk 

Lund's  Sweedish  pancake  mix 

Morrisons  Bis-Kits  prepared  biscuit  mix... 
Morrisons  Pan-Kits  prepared  pancake  mix. 
Pillsbury  extra  lights 

Do 

Do 

Pillsbury  buckwheat 

Pillsbury  sweet  cream 

Pillsbury  Hungry  Jack  buttermilk 

Do 

Pillsbury  Hungry  Jack  pure  wheat 

Sambos  instant  pancake  mix. 
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lobbying  effort  on  defeating  Federal  regula- 
tion of  package  sizes.  They  succeeded  In 
getting  the  proposed  provision  watered  down 
to  a  point  where  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
may  only  make  a  finding  of  undue  package 
proliferation  In  a  given  product  line.  He  can- 
not force  an  Industry  to  change  Its  ways. 

Nevertheless,  the  threat  of  a  proliferation 
finding  has  served  as  a  prod  in  Itself.  By  late 
1968,  the  Secretary  had  goaded  48  packaging 
Industries  toward  reducing  or  agreeing  to 
reduce  the  number  of  their  package  sizes  to 
a  standardized  set.  The  whole  program  Is 
strictly  voluntary  and  unenforceable.  But 
significant  reductions  In  number  of  sizes 
have  already  been  announced  as  In  effect  for 
most  types  of  dry  detergents.  Jams  and  Jellies, 
mayonnaise  and  salad  dressing,  peanut  butter 
and  pickles.  As  of  January  1,  the  list  was  to 
be  expanded  to  Include  dry  cereals  (except 
single  servings),  cookies  and  crackers. 
Instant  coffee,  and  salad  and  cooking  oils. 
A  third  batch  of  reductions  Is  due  to  start 
July  1.  The  CJommerce  Department  cautions, 
though,  that  nonstandard  sizes  will  continue 
to  be  sold  until  inventories  are  used  up. 

The  new  standards.  If  adhered  to,  would  be 
welcome.  They  would,  for  example,  reduce 
the  sizes  of  toothpaste  from  57  to  a  mere  5; 
of  dry  detergent  from  24  to  6;  of  adhesive 
bandage  from  37  to  10;  of  paper  towel  from 
33  to  8;  of  dry  cereal  from  33  to  16;  of  cookies 
and  crackers  from  73  to  56;  and  of  macaroni 
products  from  32  to  16.  'With  that  kind  of 
reductions,  the  food  Industry  Itself  should 
enjoy  fat  savings  from  marketing  efficiencies. 
But  In  many  Instances  the  constuner  may 
be  no  better  off  than  before  because  even  a 
significant  reduction  In  package  sizes  at  the 
disposal  of  manufacturers  will  not  neces- 
sarily reduce  the  variety  of  sizes  displayed 
In  any  given  supermarket.  In  the  Sacramento 
store  chosen  for  our  shopping  test  shoppers 
found  six  sizes  each  of  Imitation  maple  syrup 
and  peanut  butter.  With  the  kind  of  odd-size 
problem  we've  described,  six  computations 
were  difficult  enough.  Yet  the  new  standards 
would  merely  ask  manufacturers  to  limit 
themselves  to  16  sizes  of  syrup  and  12  sizes 
of  peanut  butter.  Whatever  cutting  down 
may  take  place  during  packaging.  It's  not 
likely  to  show  upon  the  shelves  off  that  par- 
ticular supermarket  In  Sacramento,  nor  In 
stores  anywhere  else,  we'd  guess. 

So  much  for  truth-ln-packaglng,  1969. 
Judging  by  this  look  at  It,  the  consumer 
still  can't  compare  prices  and  cannot  antici- 
pate being  able  to  compare  them  any  time 
soon.  OtJ  is  now  convinced  that  we  did  not 
go  far  enough  In  our  propossJs  for  price 
disclosure. 


The  best  method  for  making  comparisons 
stares  out  from  Just  about  every  supermar- 
ket meat  counter.  Because  of  their  random 
size,  meat  and  poultry  have  long  been  sub- 
ject to  state  laws  requiring  declaration  not 
orUy  of  weight  and  price  but  also  of  price 
per  pound. 

Why  shouldn't  all  packages  be  labeled  with 
the  price  per  pound  or  pint  or  other  relevant 
unit?  In  considering  such  a  requirement,  the 
drafters  of  the  Pair  Packaging  and  Labeling 
Act  decided  It  might  be  too  costly  for  the 
small.  Independent  grocer.  Since  manufac- 
turers could  not  ustially  print  prices  on  their 
packages  without  violating  the  laws  against 
prlce-flxlng,  the  price  labeling  Job  would 
fall,  as  It  does  now,  to  the  retailer.  But  re- 
gional offices  of  supermarket  chains  could 
readily  include  unit  prices  on  the  master 
price  lists  sent  to  all  store  managers,  and 
suppliers  could  equip  small  groceries  with 
easy-to-use  price  tables.  The  extra  cost,  if 
any,  would  probably  prove  negligible. 

CU  therefore  urges  (Congress  to  amend  the 
law  to  require  unit  pricing.  Further,  we  sug- 
gest that  the  price  unit  should  represent 
the  quantities  customarily  purchased — ^not 
price  per  ounce  (unless  possibly  for  caviar, 
spices  and  such)  but  price  per  pound,  per 
pint,  per  100  paper  towels  and  so  forth). 
Many  CU  readers  have  already  asked  why 
that  pricing  system  Isnt  used  to  solve  their 
shopping  problem.  A  letter- writing  campaign 
to  your  Senators  and  Representatives  would 
seem  to  be  In  order.  It's  high  time  to  turn  all 
those  prowling  computers  back  Into  people 
again. 


S.  869— INTRODUCmON  OP  A  BILL 
TO  EXTEND  TO  UNMARRIED  INDI- 
■VTDUALS  THE  TAX  BENEFITS  OP 
INCOME  SPLITTING  ENJOYED  BY 
MARRIED  INDIVIDUALS  FILING 
JOINT  RETURNS 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
trcxiuce  for  apprropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  extend  to  unmarried  persons  the  tax 
benefits  of  ln<x>me-splittlng  now  enjoyed 
by  married  persons  filing  joint  returns. 

As  many  of  us  know  the  income  split- 
ting procedure  arose  out  of  a  historical 
accident.  Before  "World  War  n,  eig-ht 
States  had  community  property  laws 
which  treated  income  as  divided  equally 
between  husband  and  wife.  The  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  that  married  couples 
in  these  States  could  divide  their  income 
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and  file  separate  U.S.  tax  returns.  With 
this  In  mind,  several  other  States  soon 
passed  laws  giving  their  citizens  a  simi- 
lar break.  In  an  effort  to  restore  tax 
equality  and  to  prevent  wholesale  dis- 
ruption of  local  tax  and  property  laws. 
Corigress  In  1948  made  income-splitting 
a  national  procedure. 

This  solved  the  problem  for  all  the 
married  couples,  but  only  served  to  in- 
crease the  relative  tax  burdens  on  single 
citizens.  As  Joseph  Pechman  has  pointed 
out: 


The  pracUcal  effect  of  Income  splitting  la 
to  produce  large  differences  In  the  tax  bur- 
dens of  single  persons  and  married  couples, 
differences  which  depend  on  the  rate  of 
graduation  and  not  the  level  of  rates.  Such 
differences  are  difficult  to  rationalize  on  any 
theoretical  grounds. 

The  income  tax  should  reflect  differ- 
ences in  condition  and  responsibilities  by 
allowing  reasonable  deductions.  How- 
ever, once  the  taxable  Income  is  deter- 
mined the  same  rate  should  apply  to  all 
who  have  the  same  income,  regardless  of 
whether  they  are  married  or  single. 

Many  people  attempt  to  explain  the 
present  system  by  saying  that  single  per- 
sons do  not  bear  the  costs  and  respon- 
sibilities of  raising  children.  But  Income- 
splitting  under  the  present  law  does  not 
differentiate  among  taxpayers  in  this  re- 
spect, since  the  benefit  is  the  same 
whether  or  not  they  have  children. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  moved  to- 
ward eliminating  this  inequity,  but  did 
not  go  far  enough.  The  bUl  Introduced 
today  finishes  the  job.  It  provides  the 
benefits  of  income-splitting  for  unmar- 
ried taxpayers  placing  them  on  an  equal 
footing  with  married  couples  filing  joint 
returns. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  progress  al- 
ready made  in  this  area  goes.  I  am 
pleased  to  say.  to  a  constituent  of  mine. 
Miss  Vivien  Kellems  of  East  Haddam. 
Conn.  Vivien  has  been  the  founder  and 
guiding  force  behind  the  movement  to 
free  single  persons  from  the  inequities 
of  higher  taxes.  She  has  refused  to  re- 
treat from  her  position  and  has  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  Join  battle  personally 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Because  of  her  efforts  on  behalf  of  mil- 
lions of  men  and  women  across  the  land. 
Miss  Kellems  was  chosen  as  Citizen  of 
the  Year,  1970.  by  the  New  Haven  Regis- 
ter. It  was  a  well  deserved  honor. 

Vivien  Kellems  has  pointed  the  way 
and  now  it  is  up  to  those  of  us  In  the 
Congress  to  follow  through.  I  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  Join  me  in  this  effort. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
story  of  Miss  Kellems'  fight  and  her  rec- 
ognition be  Included  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr 
Stkvinscn)  .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  article  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  869)  to  extend  to  all  un- 
married individuals  the  full  tax  bene- 
fits of  income-splitting  now  enjoyed  by 
married  individuals  filing  joint  returns. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  RraicorF,  was  received' 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

The  article  submitted  by  Mr.  Riucorr 
is  as  follows : 


Thi  Rxcistu  Awakds  Its  Ciraxit  or  thb 
Teak  Cftatiom  to  Vivhn  Kwntw%t<i 
The  thing  about  Vivien  Kellems  Is  that 
she  has  been  a  self-liberated  woman  for 
decadee — a  citizen  first  and  a  female  second, 
and  she  haa  never  wasted  time  In  dreaming 
about  revolutions  when  she  could  be  straight- 
ening out  some  government  bureaucrat  on 
the  beet  route  toward  reform. 

In  a  year  when  women's  Uberatlonlsts  have 
made  themselves  heard  and  felt  all  through 
the  country,  the  New  Haven  Register  has 
chosen  as  Its  1970  Citizen  of  the  Year  a  wom- 
an who  has  long  been  a  champion  of  women's 
rights  and  who  has  fought  counUess  battles 
to  win  those  rights  and  to  preserve  Uicm. 

That  woman  is  Miss  Vivien  Kellems  of  East 
Haddam.  Miss  Kellems  has  waged  her  battles 
from  a  standpoint  of  erudition  and  Intelli- 
gence; from  knowing  both  the  historical  and 
legal  facts  of  a  given  Issue  and  then  attack- 
ing squarely.  Perhaps  nothing  symboUzes 
her  efforts  better  than  her  most  recent  cam- 
paign, to  pressure  Congress  Into  equalizing 
taxes  for  married  and  single  people.  As  a 
result  of  her  unrelenting  pressure  such  a 
provUlon  has  been  written  Into  a  tax  reform 
package  scheduled  for  action  this  year.  But 
that  reform  already  Is.  in  Miss  Kellems'  words 
"a  fraud"  and  she  plans  to  continue  pressur- 
ing Congreea  to  act  on  a  separate  bill  to 
equalize  taxation. 

She  sUll  has  a  suit  pending  In  Washing- 
ton, designed  to  test  the  constitutionality 
of  taxing  unmarried  people  at  a  higher  rate. 
It  was.  however.  Miss  Kellems'  refusal  to 
I>ay  her  own  taxes,  saying  she  would  do  so 
only  after  the  government  refunded  some 
$76,000  they  have  overtaxed  her  for  being 
single,  that  produced  a  unique  development 
this  j>ast  year  In  Pedereal  District  Court  In 
New  Haven,  the  IRS  filed  suit  against  Miss 
Kellems  to  get  access  to  her  financial  records. 
She  refused  to  surrender  the  documents,  cit- 
ing Fifth  Amendment  g\iarantees  against 
self-incrimination.  The  IRS.  apparently  be- 
lieving she  would  win.  withdrew  the  suit  In 
order  to  prevent  a  court  ruling.  Though  the 
court  did  not  allow  Miss  Kellems  to  file  a 
counter  suit,  the  Implication  U  that  any 
taxpayer  may  follow  the  same  course  of  ac- 
tion and  challenge  IRS  demands  for  financial 
data. 

Miss  Kellems  Is  no  stranger  to  the  courts. 
Some  20  years  ago.  In  1948,  she  nearly  won 
her  battle  to  prevent  the  government  from 
forcing  her  to  withhold  taxes  from  the 
salaries  of  her  employes  at  the  Kellems  Co. 
It  was  her  contention  that  she  should  not  be 
coerced  Into  acting  as  the  government's  tax 
collector. 

In  1964.  in  a  struggle  with  Connecticut 
officialdom,  this  time.  Miss  Kellems  staged  a 
sit-in  at  the  polls.  After  fighting  for  nearly 
20  years  to  get  the  mandatory  party  lever 
Uken  off  the  voting  machines  she  resorted 
to  a  one-woman  demonstration  and  had  to 
be  hauled  protesting  from  a  home  town  vot- 
ing machine.  The  machines  were  changed 
shortly  thereafter,  and  the  party  lever  has 
never  been  the  same  since. 

But  It  Is  In  the  past  few  years  that  Miss 
Kellems  has  made  her  greatest  gains.  Ex- 
hibiting typical  courage  and  persistence  as 
well  as  a  broad  knowledge  of  Income  tax  law, 
she  took  trip  after  trip  to  Washington  to 
confer  with  leaders  in  both  the  Senate  and 
House  in  an  effort  to  make  herself  heard.  At 
74  she  still  finds  the  energy  and  Impatience 
to  fight  against  what  she  believes  is  wrong 
and  to  make  the  changes  that  wlU  set  It 
right. 

That  Impatience  is  nearly  lifelong.  She 
was  born  In  Iowa,  daughter  of  a  minister.  She 
earned  both  a  B.A.  and  M.A.  at  the  University 
of  Oregon  and  In  1921  enrolled  in  a  Ph.  D. 
program  at  Columbia  University. 

Miss  Kellems  also  founded  the  KeUems  Co.. 
manufacturers  of  cable  grips,  a  device  in- 
vented by  one  of  her  younger  brothers.  That 
devlae  was  widely  used  by  power  companies 
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throughout  the  country.  As  president  of  the 
Kellems  Co..  Miss  Kellems  was  the  first  busi 
ness  woman  to  enter  the  electrical  field 

In  1942  she  ran  against  Clare  Booth  Luo« 
for  nomination  to  Congress  on  the  Renubir 
can  ticket.  She  lost  and.  In  fact,  has  nev« 
been  elected  to  public  office.  That  did  not 
keep  her  from  running,  however.  As  an  In 
dependent  party  candidate  she  has  oddos«i 
four   different   men    for   a   seat   in   the  U8 
Senate:    former    Senators    William    Purtell" 
William  Benton  and  Prescott  Bush  and  Sen 
Abraham  A.  Rlblcoff.  In  1954  she  ran  as  th« 
Independent  candidate  for  governor. 

Vivien  Kellems.  like  every  political  mav- 
erlck.  has  been  accused  of  being  a  publlcltv 
hound  even  just  a  kook.  But  when  it  comes 
to  getting  things  done,  to  making  the 
changes  in  government  she  wants  few  prl 
vate  citizens  anywhere  In  America  have  been 
as  effective. 

And  she  has  paid  her  way.  Taking  money 
out  of  her  own  pocket  she  has  financed  tha 
long  and  expensive  court  battles  which  are 
axiomatic  to  Miss  Kellems'  Idea  of  the  way 
In  which  change  must  come  On  any  given 
Issue  she  is  prepared  to  go  all'  the  way  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

She  Is  absolutely  committed  to  the  ideals 
as  put  forth  In  the  Constitution  Her  every 
challenge  to  the  laws  of  the  land  has  been 
based  on  people  being  denied  the  rights  out- 
lined In  the  Constitution. 

In  an  era  when  the  'establishment"  Is  lam- 
basted  right  and  left  there  are  some  who 
toss  aside  responsible  citizenship  in  the  be- 
lief that  the  window-breaking  "rip-off"  is  the 
route  to  change  in  government  and  society 
There  are  those  who  think  that  an  "unre- 
sponsive" pue-up  of  bureaucracies  at  all 
levels  of  government  fnistrates  the  public 
good  and  forces  on  them  a  sullen  withdrawal 
from  all  the  processes  of  citizen  action  and 
democratic  change. 

Long  before  such  theories  became  current 
Miss  Vivien  Kellems  was  busily,  humorously 
unfalteringly  disproving  them  by  tweaking 
bureaucratic  noaes  and  kicking  government 
in  the  seat  of  the  pants  with  eloquent  written 
argument,  vigorous  speech-making,  and  per- 
sistent and  productive  appeaU  to  the  courts. 
As  she  herself  has  said;  If  an  American 
citizen  thinks  a  law  la  unconstitutional.  It 
Is  not  only  his  privilege,  but.  I  believe  his 
duty  to  break  that  law  and  demand  that  It  be 
submitted  to  the  court.  Every  man  who 
signed  the  DeclaraUon  of  Independence  was  a 
lawbreaker  and  a  rebel.  He  broke  the  law,  but 
he  formed  a  nation." 

Vivien  Kellems  has  broken  laws  without 
breaking  windows.  She  has  moved  mountains 
of  legaUstlc  paperwork  and  poked  into  flex- 
ibility a  host  of  regulatlon-rtgld  Federal  and 
State  offices.  Se  has  reminded  the  Tax  Col- 
lector that  the  Tax  Payer  Is,  in  the  end.  his 
boss.  And  she  has  done  it  all  while  empha- 
sizing her  womanly  self-respect,  her  womanly 
freedom  to  act.  and  her  acceptance  of  total 
clUzenshlp  as  expressed  In  a  persistent  strug- 
gle for  Improvement  and  change  based  upon 
a  constant  beUef  In  the  ConstltuUon  and  the 
courts. 
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S.  870— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
EMERGENCY  COMMUTER  RELIEF 
ACT  OP   1971 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  together  with  the  senior  sienator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  introducing 
legislation  which  would  provide  subsidies 
on  an  interim  basis  to  State  and  local 
governments  to  assure  adequate  urban 
mass  transportation.  This  legislation 
would  also  provide  emergency  grants  to 
State  and  local  bodies  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  mass  transit  systems  in  pay- 
ing interest  oharges  and  other  annual 


obligations  which  have  been  incurred  In 
order  to  provide  essential  services. 

The  Urban  Mass  Transportation  As- 
sistance Act,  which  was  enacted  during 
the  last  Congress  provides  long-range 
answers  to  our  Nation's  urban  transit 
crisis. 

It  is  a  program  Intended  to  provide 
long-range  benefits. 

It  will  build  carefully  planned  pro- 
grams of  capital  Improvements  for  our 
Nation's  transit  systems  over  the  next 
10  years.  However,  such  programs  will 
take  time  as  they  properly  should.  A 
modem  transit  system  such  as  the  one 
in  San  Francisco  or  the  one  planned  for 
Washington,  D.C.,  takes  at  least  10  years 
from  the  initial  exploratory  steps  to  final 
completion.  And,  while  the  first  steps 
are  being  taken  toward  building  these 
transit  systems  of  the  future,  today's 
commuters  are  faced  with  today's  prob- 
lems. 

But  one  fact  is  crystal  clear — adequate 
mass  transportation  facilities  are  an  im- 
mediate, absolute  necessity  for  America's 
millions  of  commuters.  Existing  com- 
muter services  must  be  kept  in  operation 
until  the  large  sums  of  money  authorized 
by  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  As- 
sistance Act  begin  to  flow  to  State  and 
local  mass  transportation  agencies. 

During  the  Interim  we  are  faced  with 
what  Newsweek  has  called  "the  agony 
of  the  commuter."  Some  of  our  bank- 
rupt railroads  may  stop  moving  entirely 
because  they  cannot  generate  enough 
cash  flow  to  pay  their  employees.  This 
threat  faced  the  Penn  Central  imtil  the 
Congress  took  emergency  action  to  keep 
it  running.  Another  railroad,  the  Central 
of  New  Jersey,  has  been  teetering  on  the 
brink  of  disaster  for  many  months.  An 
emergency  grant  of  $2  million  has  kept 
the  CNJ  in  operation.  This  money  is  on 
top  of  the  $31  million  in  subsidies  paid 
to  the  railroad  by  the  State  over  the  last 
10  years.  Additional  subsidies  have  been 
paid  by  the  States  of  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts  to  the  New  Haven  Rail- 
road and  by  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
to  the  commuter  lines  within  their  bor- 
ders. 

At  the  present  time,  the  burden  of 
maintaining  these  essential  commuter 
services  faUs  enUrely  upon  the  States 
and  their  inadequate  tax  sources.  The 
States,  already  pressed  to  financial  limits, 
cannot  afford  to  carry  the  burden  alone. 
They  now  are  doing  more  than  their  fair 
share. 

The  situation  has  become  critical.  The 
Penn  Central  and  the  Jersey  Central  are 
bankrupt.  The  State  of  New  York  owns 
the  Long  Island  Railroad  and  Massachu- 
setts has  taken  over  the  operation  of  the 
commuter  lines  formally  serviced  by  the 
Boston  and  Maine.  Recently  there  even 
was  a  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
Jersey  Central  could  meet  its  payroll. 

This  legislation  would  prevent  these 
crises  from  occurring.  Under  the  Emer- 
gency Commuter  Relief  Act  funds  for 
operating  subsidies  would  be  made  avail- 
able on  a  5 -year  emergency  basis  to  all 
forms  of  mass  transportation.  They 
would  be  channeUed  to  State  and  other 
PubUc  bodies. 

Before  approving  the  grant  which 
would  be  made  on  a  two-thirds  Federal, 
one-third  local  matching  formula,  the 


Secretary  of  Transportation  would  have 
to  determine  that  the  services  were  essen- 
tial to  the  community.  In  addition,  the 
State  or  public  body  applying  for  the 
grant  along  with  the  transit  company 
involved  must  first  submit  a  plan  to  the 
Secretary  setting  forth  a  program  of  the 
capital  improvements  to  be  imdertaken 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  more  effi- 
cient and  economic  service  and  for 
placing  the  commuter  operations  of  the 
system  on  a  sound  financial  basis.  These 
safeguards  would  guard  against  windfall 
profits  by  private  promoters  and  would 
provide  adequate  insurance  that  the 
operating  subsidy  will  not  pay  for  exist- 
ing inefficiency  and  poor  service.  The 
only  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide 
interim  emergency  operating  subsidies  to 
States  like  New  Jersey,  in  order  to  keep 
essential  commuter  railroads  running 
until  they  can  be  put  on  a  sound  finan- 
cial footing. 

While  operating  subsidies  do  not  build 
new  facilities  or  buy  desperately  needed 
new  equipment  in  some  instances  a  blood 
transfusion  is  called  upon  before  curative 
surgery  can  be  performed. 

Given  the  current  state  of  our  Na- 
tion's mass  transit  systems  a  temporary 
transfusion  such  as  the  one  contained  in 
this  legislation  is  necessary. 

Transportation  systems  are  too  vital  a 
part  of  the  continued  healthy  growth  of 
urban  centers  for  their  future  operations 
to  be  governed  solely  by  balance  sheet 
considerations.  Profitability  and  return 
on  investment  cannot  and  must  not  out- 
weigh the  social  dividends  which  all  of 
our  citizens  receive  from  good  public 
transportation.  Therefore,  this  legisla- 
tion also  contains  provisions  drafted  by 
Senator  Percy  who  throughout  his  career 
In  this  body  has  been  a  leader  in  the  fight 
for  Improved  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion, which  allow  the  Secretary  to  make 
emergency  grants  to  pay  Interest  charges 
and  other  annual  obligations  which  have 
been  incurred  by  transit  systems  in  order 
to  provide  essential  services. 

Such  grants  would  be  made  only  when 
the  debt  burden  threatens  the  curtail- 
ment of  needed  commuter  sendees  or 
would  increase  fares  to  such  a  degree 
that  low  Income  groups  who  use  the 
service  are  unfairly  penalized. 

An  increase  In  transit  fares  or  a  cur- 
tailment of  transit  service  works  imdue 
hardships  on  citizens  earning  less  than 
$4,000  a  year.  As  Industry  and  business 
move  to  the  suburbs,  the  tragic  Isola- 
tion of  the  inner  city  ghetto  increases. 
Here  is  the  most  pressing  need  for  low 
cost,  efficient  mass  transit  systems  to 
take  people  to  the  Jobs  they  so  desper- 
ately demand.  An  Incresae  In  traiisit 
fares  or  a  curtailment  of  service  works 
undue  hardships  on  these  citizens. 

The  debt  servicing  provisions  of  this 
legislation  woiild  allow  transit  lines  to 
continue  to  provide  their  essential  serv- 
ices without  the  fare  Increases  which 
all  too  frequently  penalize  the  inner  city 
dweller. 

If  existing  commuter  lines  are  allowed 
to  collapse  from  financial  weakness, 
severe  hardships  will  result.  The  thou- 
sands of  commuters  who  depend  on  these 
services  to  get  them  to  and  from  work 
will  be  left  stranded.  And,  In  addition, 
these  commuter  lines  will  be  far  more 


costly  to  rebuild  in  the  future  than  to 
preserve  today. 

Mr.  President,  prompt  ermctment  of 
the  Emergency  Commuter  ReUef  Act  is 
an  absolute  necessity  if  we  are  to  pro- 
vide short-term  Federal  assistance  to 
our  Nation's  struggling  transit  systems. 
Action  is  imperative  if  we  are  to  pre- 
serve these  systems  while  we  sire  at  the 
same  time  fulfilling  tomorrow's  transit 
needs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  Emergency  Commuter  Relief 
Act  of  1971  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ste- 
venson). The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  870)  to  amend  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1984  to  au- 
thorize certain  grants  to  assure  adequate 
commuter  service  in  urban  areas,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Wn,- 
Ltuis  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Percy)  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  870 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Commuter  Emer- 
gency Relief  Act". 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds — 

( 1 )  that  over  70  per  centum  of  tne  Na- 
tion's population  lives  in  ivban  areas; 

(2)  that  transportation  is  the  llfeblood  of 
an  urbanized  society  and  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  that  society  depends  upon  the  provi- 
sion of  efficient,  economical,  and  convenient 
transportation  within  and  between  its  urban 
areas; 

(3)  that  for  many  years  the  mass  trans- 
portation Indxistry  satisfied  the  transp>orta- 
tlon  needs  of  the  urban  areas  of  the  country 
capably  and  profitably; 

(4)  that  In  recent  years  the  maintenance 
of  even  minimal  mass  transportation  service 
In  urban  areas  has  become  so  financially 
burdensome  as  to  threaten  the  continuation 
of  this  essential  public  service; 

(5)  that  the  termination  of  such  service  or 
the  continued  Increase  In  its  cost  to  the  user 
Is  undesirable,  and  may  have  a  particularly 
serious  adverse  effect  upon  the  welfare  of  a 
substantial  number  of  lower  Income  jjersons; 

(6)  that  some  urban  areas  are  now  engaged 
In  developing  preliminary  plans  for,  or  are 
actually  carrying  out,  comprehensive  proj- 
ects to  revitalize  their  mass  transportation 
operations;  and 

(7)  that  Immediate  substantial  Federal  as- 
sistance Is  needed  on  an  Interim  basis  to 
enable  many  mass  transportation  systems  to 
continue  to  provide  vital  service  during  the 
period  required  to  overhaul  and  revitalize 
mass  transportation  op)eratlons  and  to  place 
such  operations  on  a  sound  financial  basis. 

EMERGENCY    GRANTS   TO    PAT    INDEBTEDNESS 

Sec.  3.  The  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1064  is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  sections  6  through  16 
as  sections  8  through   18,  respectively;   and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  section  5  a  new  sec- 
tion as  follows; 

"EMXRCENCT  GRANTS  TO  llAKE  ANNUAL  DEBT 
PATKENTB 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  States  and  local 
public  bodies  and  agencies  thereof  to  assist 
In  paying  the  yearly   Interest  on  and  dla- 
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cbarglng  annual  obligations  on  securities, 
equipment  trust  certificates,  or  other  similar 
Instruments  ol  indebtedness  which  have  been 
Incurred  In  the  acquisition,  construction,  re- 
construction. Improvement,  and  leasing  (ex- 
clusive of  any  charge  for  operation  or  maln- 
tanance)  of  facilities  and  equipment  for  use. 
by  operation  or  lease  or  otherwise,  in  mass 
transportation  service  In  urban  areas.  A  grant 
may  not  t>e  made  under  this  subsection  un- 
less the  Secretary  determines  that  It  Is  es- 
sential to  prevent  (1)  the  termination  of  a 
significant  part  of  the  transportation  service 
for  a  conununlty,  or  (2)  the  occurrence  of  a 
serious  adverse  effect  upon  the  welfare  of  a 
substantial  number  of  lower  Income  persons 
who  are  dependent  upon  the  transportation 
service  of  such  community.  The  amount  of 
any  grant  made  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
subsection  shall  not  exceed  twice  the  amount 
provided  by  the  grant  applicant  {from  other 
sources  than  current  revenues  of  a  mass 
transportation  system)  for  use  in  paying 
such  Interest  or  obligations  during  the  year 
in  which  the  grant  is  made. 

"(b)  To  finance  grants  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  there  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  »76.0O0.00O  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1973.  1973.  1974.  1975.  and  1076  Any 
amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  remain  available  until  expended, 
and  any  amount  so  authorized  but  not  ap- 
propriated for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  appro- 
priated for  any  subsequent  fiscal  year." 

tNTBUM  ASSXSTANCS  TO  ASSCBX  AOBQUATS   MAaS 
TSANSPOaTATIOX    BSXTICI    IN    TTKBAJf    AJUCAB 

Ssc.  4.  The  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1064  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  sec- 
tion 6  (added  by  section  3  ol  this  Act)  a 
new  section  as  follow*: 

"iNTEanC     ASOIBTANCX 

•  "S«c.  7.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  providing 
Interim  assistance  to  assure  adequate  mass 
transportation  service  In  urban  areas,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to 
any  State  or  local  public  body  or  agency 
thereof  to  enable  It  to  assist  any  mass  trans- 
portation system  which  maintains  mass 
transportation  service  in  an  urban  area  with- 
in Its  jurisdiction  to  defray  annual  net  oper- 
ating deficits  Incurred  as  the  result  of  pro- 
viding such  service  to  such  areas.  No  grant 
shall  be  provided  under  this  section 
(1)  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
transportation  services  provided  by  the  sys- 
tem Involved  are  needed  for  carrying  out  a 
program  referred  to  In  section  4(a),  and  (2) 
the  applicant  State,  pubUc  body,  or  agency, 
and  the  operator  (If  a  different  entity)  of 
such  system,  have  Jointly  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  a  comprehensive  mass  transporta- 
tion service  Improvement  plan  which  Is  ap- 
proved by  him  and  which  sets  forth  a  pro- 
gram, meeting  criteria  established  by  the 
Secretary,  for  capital  or  service  improve- 
ments to  be  imdertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
piovldlng  more  efficient,  economical,  and 
convenient  mass  transportation  service  Ln  an 
urban  area,  and  for  placing  the  mass  trans- 
portation operations  of  such  system  on  a 
sound  financial  basis. 

"(b)  The  amount  of  any  grant  under  this 
•ecUon  to  a  State  or  local  public  body  or 
Agency  thereof  to  defray  the  operating  deficit 
of  any  mass  transportation  system  shall  not 
exceed  twice  the  amount  of  financial  assist- 
ance provided  by  such  State,  public  body,  or 
agency  to  sucli  system  to  defray  such  deficit. 
"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  such  regu- 
lations as  he  deems  necessary  to  administer 
this  section  In  an  equitable  and  efficient 
manner.  Such  regulations  shall  include  ap- 
propriate definitions  of  ( 1 )  the  Items  of  cost 
and  revenue  to  be  used  In  determining  an- 
nual net  operating  deficits,  and  (3)  the 
sources  or  types  of  State  or  local  financial 
assistance  which  may  be  considered  In  com- 
puting the  maximum  allowable  Federal 
grant. 


"(d)  To  finance  grants  under  this  section, 
there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to 
exceed  175.000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1973,  1973,  1974,  1975.  and  1976.  Any  amount 
so  appropriated  shall  remain  available  until 
expended,  and  any  amount  so  authorized 
but  not  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  may 
be  appropriated  for  any  subsequent  fiscal 
year.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  3648  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  to  make  advance  or  prog- 
ress payments  on  account  of  any  grant  made 
pursunt  to  this  section. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  study 
of  the  operation  of  the  subsidy  program  au- 
thorized by  this  section  comparing  It  with 
other  operating  subsidy  programs  Including 
those  currently  carried  out  by  the  Federal 
Oovertunent,  with  a  view  to  determining  the 
efficacy  of  such  program  In  assuring  adequate 
mass  transportation  service  In  urban  areas. 
The  Secretary  shall  submit  an  Interim  report 
of  his  findings  not  later  than  Jiine  30,  1973, 
and  a  final  report  of  suoh  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations not  later  than  June  30,  1974. 

"(f)  No  grants  shall  be  made  under  this 
section  after  June  30,  1976,  except  pursuant 
to  a  commitment  entered  Into  prior  to  such 
date." 

AOOrnONAL   AMKNDMKNT8 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  following  sections  of  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  (as 
redesignated  by  section  3  of  this  Act)  are 
amended  as  foUo'Ws: 

(1)  Section  3(b)  >s  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  7"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"section  9". 

(2)  Section  4(c)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "7(b).  and  9"  and  "section  13(d)"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "9(b),  and  11"  and 
"section  14(d)".  respectively. 

(3)  Section  14(c)   is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (4); 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (4)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon:  and 

(C)  by  adding  after  clause  (5)  the  follow- 
ing new  clauses: 

"(6)  the  term  'mass  transportation  sys- 
tem' means  any  private  company  or  public 
authority  or  agency  providing  mass  trans- 
portation service;  and 

"(7)  the  term  'annual  net  oi)eratlng  def- 
icit' means  that  ptart  of  the  annual  operat- 
ing costs  of  a  mass  transportation  system 
which  could  reasonably  have  been  avoided 
by  Che  elimination  of  all  or  part  of  the  mass 
transportaUon  service  in  an  urban  area,  less 
the  anniuil  revenues  derived  by  such  system 
from  the  provisions  of  such  service." 

(4)  Section  14(d)  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  at  the  end  thereof:  "No  fiinds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  4(b)  may 
be  used  for  grants  made  pursuant  to  section 
6  or  7.  Grant  assistance  provided  under  any 
section  of  this  Act  shall  be  coordinated  to 
the  greatest  extent  practicable  with  any 
other  financial  assistance  provided  under 
this  Act.  With  the  spwclfic  exception  of  the 
prohibition  contained  in  section  3(c).  the 
extension  of  financial  assistance  to  a  State 
or  local  public  t>ody  or  agency  thereof  under 
any  section  of  this  Act  shall  not  have  the 
effect  of  prohibiting  the  extension  of  finan- 
cial assistance  to  such  entity  pursuant  to 
any  other  section  of  this  Act." 

(5)  The  first  sentence  of  section  16(c)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  3"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section  3.  6,  7,  or 
8". 

(6)  The  p«^t  of  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 17  which  precedes  the  first  semicolon 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Grants  made 
under  section  3  (Ijefore  July  1,  1970)  and 
grants  made  under  section  6  or  7  of  this  Act 
(Other  than  for  relocation  payments  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  9(b))  for  projects  In 
any  one  State  shall  not  exceed  In  the  aggre- 
gate 12V^  per  centiun  of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  grant  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 


propriated pursuant  to  sections  4(b).  6(b), 
and  7(c).  respectively". 

(7)  Section  3(e)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  13(c)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "section  16(c)". 

(b)(1)  Section  10  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1970  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  6"  and  In- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  "and  8". 

(2)  Section  11  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "6(a).  9,  and  II"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "8(a),  11,  and  13". 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) In  reintroducing  legislation  de- 
signed to  prevent  reduction  of  essential 
transportation  services  in  the  Nation's 
urban  centers  by  providing  for  emer- 
gency Federal  assistance. 

This  bill  would  provide  emergency 
grants,  requiring  at  least  a  one-third 
local  contribution,  to  State  and  local 
public  bodies  in  order  to  assist  local  mass 
transportation  systems  in  paying  for 
outstanding  indebtedness  and  operating 
deficits  incurred  while  maintaining 
service.  Senator  Williams  authored  the 
section  which  would  provide  operating 
subsidies,  while  the  section  which  would 
underwrite  indebtedness  for  capital  ex- 
penditures originated  with  me.  These 
proposals  became  title  vni  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1970, 
which  passed  the  Senate  last  year,  but 
title  Vin  was  deleted  In  conference. 

I  wish  to  commend  very  much  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee, 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  <Mr.  Spark- 
man),  who  was  extremely  helpful  in  see- 
ing that  this  legislation  received  over- 
whelming approval  last  year  in  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
Later  when  title  8  had  been  deleted  in 
conference,  Senator  Sparkman  indi- 
cated on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  toward 
the  latter  part  of  the  91st  Congress,  that 
he  would  do  everything  within  his  power 
to  insure  that  this  legislation  was  expe- 
dited in  the  Banking,  Housing,  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs  Committee.  I  feel  quite  con- 
fident that  he  believes  this  legislation 
will  be  adopted  once  again  by  the  com- 
mittee and  by  the  Senate,  because  he 
recognizes  and  the  committee  members 
recognize,  the  urgent  need  that  we  are 
now  facing. 

Mr.  President.  I  fully  recognize  the 
need  to  establish  a  more  comprehensive 
program  of  assistance  to  urban  mass 
transportation  and  I  shall  Introduce 
legislation  to  that  end  later  in  this  ses- 
sion. But  an  emergency  situation  exists 
now  in  many  of  our  great  urban  areas. 
In  my  own  State,  the  Chicago  Transit 
Authority  has  been  forced  to  raise  its 
fares  twice  within  the  past  year,  to  a 
level  of  45  cents.  At  the  same  time,  the 
CTA  faces  indebtedness  of  more  than 
$20  million  annually,  primarily  as  a  re- 
sult of  its  having  to  pay  interest  on 
equipment  bonds  and  to  lay  funds  aside 
to  retire  the  principal  on  such  obliga- 
tions. Moreover,  It  must  contribute  to  a 
depreciation  accoimt  to  meet  future 
needs. 

This  is  not  a  case  where,  because  of 
our  urgent  needs  in  Chicago  and  our    , 
urgent  needs  in  Illinois,  I  am  coming 
to  the  Federal  Oovemment  because  the 
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State  is  not  doing  Its  part  or  our  local 
communities  are  not  doing  their  part. 
We  have  had  bus  systems  fall  within 
the  psist  year  In  such  cities  as  Peoria. 
Private  companies  have  failed.  The  city 
of  Peoria  has  authorized  a  mass  transit 
authority,  suid  this  authority,  with  the 
power  to  tax,  is  moving  ahead  to  do  its 
share  locally  to  provide  urgently  needed 
bus  transportation. 

In  many  cities  in  Illinois,  such  as  Dan- 
ville and  Joliet,  we  have  had  failing  bus 
companies.  Most  hard  hit  are  low-in- 
come people  who  do  not  have  automo- 
biles, or  the  physically  handicapped,  or 
the  elderly  people,  who  may  have  had 
their  driver's  licenses  revoked  because  of 
age  or  inability  to  pass  tests. 

We  have  a  pressing  need  to  provide 
public  transportation  for  those  people 
who  wish  to  move  about  the  dty  and  who 
are  impaired  because  of  the  falling  na- 
ture of  our  transportation  systems. 

Because  of  the  urgent  problems  we  face 
both  in  downstate  Illinois  and  In  Chi- 
cago, Governor  Ogilvie  has  just  an- 
nounced, within  the  last  24  hours,  a  bold 
new  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  de- 
partment of  transportation  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  our  State.  He  has  asked  for 
a  bond  issue  of  some  $900  million  to  en- 
able us  to  finance  our  transportation 
needs,  ranging  from  highways  to  airports 
to  mass  transit. 

So  I  am  not  indicating  that  the  Fed- 
eral (jovemment  is  being  appealed  to  in 
the  first  instance.  Certainly  we  have  ac- 
cepted responsibility  in  our  own  State. 
But  I  think  we  must  recognize  that,  be- 
cause of  the  preemption  of  the  field  of 
transportation  financing  for  highways, 
we  have  imposed  tremendous  loads  upon 
our  mass  transit  system  without  par- 
ticipation by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  this  morning's 
Chicago  Tribune  describing  Governor 
Ogilvie's  transportation  proposals  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Chicago  (lU.)  Tribune, 
Feb.  18,  19711 

Road,  Airpobt  and  TRANsrr  Bonds  Urged 
(By  George  Tagge) 

Sprincfixld.  ni..  February  17. — Gov.  Ogilvie 
today  gave  the  closely  divided  legislature  his 
overall  program  to  aid  mass  transit,  high- 
ways, and  airports  virith  the  help  of  $900  mil- 
lion In  bonds. 

The  Republican  governor  said  in  the 
crowded  House  chambers  that  the  emergency 
makes  his  plan  "the  most  Important  chal- 
lenge of  1971." 

Illinois  Is  the  transportation  hub  of  the 
United  States  and  thU  is  the  foundation  of 
ite  prosperity,  he  said. 

As  disclosed  earlier  this  week  by  The 
TxiBUNE,  the  OgUvie  plan  does  not  propose 
any  new  taxes.  Nor  does  it  suggest  diversion 
of  present  motor  fuel  taxes  for  mass  transit. 

The  bond  Issue  would  finance  a  four-year 
program  with  these  allocations:  $600  mUllon 
for  construction  of  the  first  phase  of  a  1,950 
mile  supplementary  freeway  system,  recom- 
mended two  years  ago  by  the  Highway  Study 
Ckjmmlsslon:  $100  million  for  planning,  im- 
proving and  developing  airports,  both  new 
snd  existing  facilities;  $200  million  for 
capital  Investments  for  mass  transit  systems. 

Last  year  Ogilvie  failed  to  get  legislation  to 


provide  a  mass  transit  subsidy  thru  a  half- 
cent  booet  In  the  7^ -cent  gasoline  tax. 

FBE0ICT8   BID   FOB   SI7BSIDT 

Democratic  legislative  leaders  delayed  a 
statement  on  their  position,  but  one  pre- 
dicted privately  that  Mayor  Daley  of  Chicago 
will  order  a  fight  for  cash  from  the  state 
treasury  to  meet  operating  deficits  of  the  Chi- 
cago Transit  Authority. 

Lt.  Gov.  Paul  Simon,  a  down-state  aspirant 
for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  governor 
next  year,  assailed  the  proposed  $600  million 
bond  Issues  for  highway  construction  as 
"reckless." 

Ogilvie's  plan  for  freeways  Is  a  partial  sub- 
stitute for  the  $2  billion  bond  issue  project 
killed  last  year  by  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court. 
Part  of  that  program  Is  going  forward  with 
current  revenue  from  highway  user  taxes 
sharply  Increased  in  1969. 

SIMON  tTRGKS  DELAY 

"Beginning  June  30,  1973,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment will  pay  70  per  cent  of  all  highway 
construction."  Simon  said.  "To  move  hastily 
now  with  a  bond  Issue  will  not  only  mean 
wasting  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  on 
Interest;  it  will  also  mean  that  nilnols  tax- 
payers will  assume  an  excessive  pwrtlon  of  the 
burden  of  building  the  highway. 

A  member  of  the  Highway  Study  Commis- 
sion disputed  Simon  as  to  federal  laws. 

However,  Simon  supported  Ogilvie's  idea  of 
creating  a  department  of  transportation  to 
administer  financing  and  to  coordinate  the 
state's  actions  in  the  field. 

Observers  said  Ogilvie  will  need  substantial 
Democratic  help,  because  both  sides  agree 
that  60  per  cent  majorities  in  Senate  and 
House  will  be  needed  to  safeguard  the  pro- 
gram. The  1970  state  constitution,  effective 
July  1,  requires  three-fifths  majorities  on 
state  bond  Issues.  Anticipating  court  chal- 
lenges, sponsors  of  the  bills  will  seek  this  de- 
gree of  legislative  approval  before  July  1. 

The  Nov.  3  elecUon  produced  a  29  to  29  tie 
In  the  Senate  and  a  90  to  87  G.  O.  P.  edge  In 
the  House,  but  several  Republican  legislators 
are  ailing. 

Just  before  Ogilvie  made  his  speech,  the 
Illinois  Commerce  Commission  authorized 
the  West  Towns  Bus  Co.,  serving  40  com- 
munities west  and  north  of  Chicago,  to 
charge  5  cents  for  transfers  starting  Sunday. 
In  the  past  transfers  have  been  free. 

Last  July,  after  Mayor  Daley  blocked 
Ogilvie's  rescue  effort,  the  CTA  Increased  Us 
basic  fare  from  40  to  45  cents  and  doubled 
its  transfer  fee  to  10  cents. 

WANTS   Srx-COTTNTT    AOENCT 

Ogilvie  wants  the  proposed  department  of 
transportation  to  set  up  a  six-county  transit 
agency  in  Northeastern  Illinois.  Work  has 
started  on  this  project  In  the  new  Office  of 
Mass  Transportation  created  by  Ogilvie's  ex- 
ecutive order  Monday  In  the  Department  of 
Local  Government  Affairs. 

The  slx-coxmty  agency  would  distribute 
state  funds  "systematically  and  wisely  with- 
out giving  undue  competitive  advantage"  to 
one  railroad  or  btis  line,  Ogilvie  said. 

Matching  local  funds  will  be  required, 
Ogilvie's  message  said,  but  It  was  vague  on 
whether  state  funds  need  be  matched  dollar 
for  dollar.  An  aide  to  the  governor  said  this 
is  being  left  "flexible." 

Ogilvie  said  the  $200  million  of  state  bond 
money  with  matching  federal  funds  under 
a  1970  act  of  Congress  "wiU  be  sufllclent — 
when  matched  by  local  money — not  only  to 
maintain  but  also  to  renew  and  to  Improve 
the  existing  system  substantially." 

CALLS  NEED  STATEWIDE 

"The  need  for  this  assistance  Is  pressing 
and  immediate,  and  it  is  far  more  than  a 
Chicago  problem,"  he  said.  "Mass  transit 
systems  elsewhere  in  the  state  are  in  diffi- 
culties at  least  as  dire  as  the  CTA.  During 
the  past  year  three- fourths  of  the  transit 


systems  In  downstate  cities  and  suburbs 
were  operating  at  a  deficit.  Almost  one-half 
were  receiving  some  type  of  local  subsidy." 

Altho  Chicago  commuter  railroad  services 
are  "for  the  most  part  the  finest  In  the 
nation,"  Ogilvie  aald,  many  are  using  equip- 
ment made  before  World  War  n. 

Suburban  and  downstate  bus  companies 
are  experiencing  slmll£Lr  problems  with  capi- 
tal Improvements,  he  said,  mentioning 
Bloomington,  Normal,  Qulncy,  Decatur,  Rock 
Island,  and  Joliet. 

He  said  state  aid  will  ease  the  burden 
of  property  taxes  voted  to  help  mass  transit 
in  Springfield,  Peoria,  and  Champalgn- 
Urbana. 

HELPS    OET    rEDKRAL    AID 

Capital  grants  provide  maximum  lever- 
age to  get  federal  funds  recently  made  avail- 
able, he  said. 

•  One  local  dollar  can  be  expected  to  bring 
five  additional  state  and  federal  dollars  Into 
the  program,"  he  said. 

Chicago  and  Cook  County  were  authorized 
In  1969  to  use  part  of  their  shares  of  motor 
fuel  taxes  for  the  CTA,  but  Mayor  Daley  has 
prevented  such  subsidy. 

"Capital  Investment  will  substantially  re- 
duce operating  costs  because  new  equipment 
Is  cheaper  to  maintain  and  operate,"  Ogilvie 
said. 

"This  program  should  be  adequate  to  give 
substantial  assistance  to  the  CTA,  the  major 
portion  of  whose  deficit  is  not  In  operations 
but  in  capital  accounts." 

He  said  this  method  will  keep  the  state 
from  being  pulled  down  Into  a  quagmire  of 
constantly  increasing  operating  deficits.  The 
CTA  Is  again  being  tlireatened  with  a  strike 
for  higher  wages. 

He  credited  In  large  part  the  1970  state 
constitution's  bond  financing  provisions  not 
available  for  the  battle  over  mass  transit 
last  year. 

minolB'  state  debt  was  only  61  per  cent  of 
the  average  for  California,  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Texas  and  Michigan,  In  the  last 
figures  available.  Even  after  the  $750  million 
pollution  and  his  proposed  $900  million  bond 
Issues,  Illinois  would  still  rank  far  below  the 
average,  he  said. 

He  said  the  bonds  would  be  "essentially 
pay-as-you-go,"  with  no  principal  deferral 
and  a  25-year  payment  schedule. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  we  recog- 
nize this  fact  in  the  Mass  Transit  Act  of 
1969,  but  this  act  did  not  take  care  of 
many  of  the  cities  that  went  boldly  ahead 
in  the  past,  putting  out  heav>-  outlays  for 
equipment  that  they  purchased,  incurring 
indebtedness  to  do  so,  and  now  find  their 
operating  revenues  at  the  point  where 
they  simply  cannot  meet  their  deprecia- 
tion costs  or  even  finance  and  pay  inter- 
est on  their  bonds. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  Immediate  sub- 
stantial Federal  assistance  to  assure  the 
continuation  of  essential  transportation 
services  and  to  revitalize  urban  mass 
transportation  systems  by  putting  them 
on  a  soimd  financial  footing. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  make  the  emer- 
gency grants  to  State  tind  local  bodies 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  locsd  mass 
transportation  systems  to  pay  interest 
charges  and  other  annual  obligations 
which  have  been  incurred  for  capital 
equipment  purchases.  Such  funds  could 
be  used  to  defray  costs  arising  from  the 
acquisition,  construction,  improvement 
or  leasing  of  facilities  and  equipment, 
but  not  from  their  operation  or  mainte- 
nance. These  grants  would  be  made  only 
when  the  Secretary  determines  that  they 
are  required  to  prevent  (1)  termination 
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of  a  significant  part  of  a  community's 
transportation  service,  or  (2)  serious 
adverse  effect  on  the  welfare  of  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  lower-income  persons. 
To  finance  the  emergency  grants,  an  ap- 
propriation of  $75  million  annually  would 
be  authorized  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
from  1972  through  1976.  The  approval 
of  any  grant  would  be  contingent  upon 
the  applicsmt's  contribution  of  at  least 
one-third  of  the  required  fimds  from 
sources  other  thaji  the  current  revenues 
of  the  system. 

In  its  second  part,  the  bill  would  pro- 
vide interim  subsidies  to  State  and  local 
public  bodies  to  defray  the  aimual  oper- 
ating deficits  of  local  mass  transportation 
systems  within  the  applicant's  jurisdic- 
tion. Grants  to  any  system  would  require 
at  least  one-third  local  contribution.  An 
annual  appropriation  of  $75  million  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1972  through  1976 
would  be  authorized  to  finance  these  In- 
terim grants. 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
maike  such  grants  only  after  he  has  one. 
determined  that  they  are  needed  to  sup- 
port services  which  are  included  in  the 
area's  comprehensive  development  plan, 
and  two,  approved  a  long-range  plan, 
submitted  by  the  applicsmt  and  operating 
agency,  to  Improve  transportation  serv- 
ices and  to  insure  the  financial  soundness 
of  the  system. 

The  Urban  Mass  Transit  Act,  passed 
last  year,  will  greatly  assist  In  the  con- 
struction of  new  systems  or  help  exist- 
ing systems  purchase  new  equipment.  It 
does  not,  however,  help  those  system* 
that  have  had  the  foresight,  initiative, 
and  courage  to  purchase  new  equipment 
without  the  promise  or  commitment,  of 
outside  financial  assistance.  Thus,  one 
system  with  courage  incurs  debt  to  pre- 
serve or  improve  transportation  service 
while  another  plays  it  safe,  does  nothing, 
and  receives  Federal  financial  assistance. 
By  rewarding  delay  and  penalizing  ini- 
tiative, we  are  undermining  the  very 
spirit  we  need  If  we  are  to  revitalize 
urban  mass  transportation.  This  bill  is  a 
major  step  In  helping  those  systems 
which  Rave  tried  to  help  themselves. 


S.  871— INTRODUCTION  OP  THE  NA- 
TIONAL EARTHQUAKE  INSURANCE 
ACT 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  If  south- 
em  California  is  to  lift  Itself  from  the 
debris  of  the  devastating  February  9 
earthquake,  the  Federal  Oovemment 
must  offer  a  helping  hand. 

And  it  must  continue  to  do  so  until 
those  who  lost  their  homes  because  of 
the  quake  are  permanently  rehoused, 
those  made  jobless  are  reemployed,  and 
those  impoverished  are  again  back  on 
their  feet. 

Commitment  as  strong  as  the  sym- 
pathy felt  with  the  first  grim  news  of 
the  quake  must  assure  that  the  various 
Federal  assistance  programs  swiftly  get 
the  funds  needed  for  reconstruction. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  OflSce 
of  Emergency  Preparedness  and  the 
Small  Business  Administration  will  seek 
supplementary  appropriations  to  com- 
plete their  work  In  helping  residents  of 
the  Los  Angeles  area  to  reoccupy  homes 
and  reopen  businesses. 


Congress,  here  and  now.  should  vow 
that  these  funds  shall  be  speedily  ap- 
proved when  the  full  inventory  of  dam- 
age is  completed  and  the  supplemen- 
taries  are  requested. 

Even  the  most  preliminary  estimates 
place  damage  at  half  a  billion  dollars, 
and  the  prudent  expectations  is  that  this 
flgxire  will  go  much  higher  as  the  price 
of  repair  and  replacement  is  calculated. 

Any  delay  or  deferment  on  the  supple- 
mentaries  by  the  agencies  submitting 
them  or  by  Congress  in  approving  them 
will  heighten  the  suffering  and  anxiety 
of  the  thousands  of  victims  of  the  dis- 
astrous quake. 

Furthermore,  Congress  immediately 
should  set  course  on  legislation  that  will 
provide  improved  protection  for  house- 
holders and  businessmen  against  loss  In 
earthquakes  and  other  major  disasters. 

I  specifically  refer  to  the  need  to  ex- 
tend the  Federal  Flood  Insurance  pro- 
gram to  embrace  earthquakes,  and  I  am 
introducing  such  legislation  today  with 
the  cosponsorshlp  of  Senators  Cranston 
and  Bayh. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  would  estab- 
lish a  Federal  earthquake  insurance 
program  to  be  administered  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  The  program 
would  rely  upon  the  participation  of  the 
private  insurance  industry  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible  and  would  provide 
earthquake  insurance  for  residential 
units  housing  1  to  4  families  with  sub- 
sidized rates  where  necessary.  The  Secre- 
tary of  HUD  would  be  encouraged  by 
the  bill  to  expand  coverage  to  other  resi- 
dential, commercial  and  public  build- 
ings as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  bill  is  patterned  after  the  Flood 
Insurance  Act  of  1968  and  is  analogous 
to  that  act.  The  insurance  program  is  de- 
signed to  be  self  sustaining  through  the 
participation  of  the  private  insurance  in- 
dustry along  the  lines  of  the  presently 
successful  flood  insurance  program.  As 
of  December  1970  the  flood  program  had 
over  60.000  policies  outstanding  with  a 
dollar  value  of  $1  billion,  yet  all  claims 
under  the  program  have  been  covered  by 
private  companies  out  of  the  premiimi 
revenues  without  Federal  reinsurance 
provisions. 

Obviously,  a  comprehensive  approach 
to  disaster  insurance  on  a  more  general 
basis  is  also  needed.  Legislation  dealing 
with  this  broader  issue  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  past  and  will  I  am  sure 
be  reintroduced  In  this  session.  The  Im- 
mediate need,  however,  is  to  guarantee 
the  availability  of  insurance  for  the  citi- 
zens of  California  and  other  States 
threatened  by  earthquakes. 

Additionally,  legislation  should  be  en- 
acted to  provide  Federal  funds  for  the 
reconstruction  of  private,  nonprofit  hos- 
pitals. Two — Holy  Cross  and  Pacoima 
Lutheran — and  two  public  hospitals  were 
destroyed  by  the  quake,  denying  hos- 
pital services  to  the  vast  San  Fernando 
Valley  areas. 

Other  legislation  should  authorize  the 
Department  of  Transportation  to  make 
emergency  funds  for  freeway  reconstruc- 
tion available  as  soon  as  the  President 
declares  a  major  disaster. 

Above  all,  however,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— and  those  of  us  here  In  Con- 


gress— cannot  forget  the  plight  of  the 
Individual  victim  of  the  quake — his  prob- 
lems in  returning  to  his  home  or  reestab- 
ILshing  his  business. 

We  cannot  let  him  down,  or  short- 
change those  emergency  programs  de- 
signed to  help  him. 

These  programs  offer  some  basic,  bread 
and  butter  assistance  and  every  Ameri- 
can should  be  familiar  with  the  help 
available  to  him  when  disaster  strikes: 

First.  Removal  of  debris  from  homes, 
yards  and  other  private  property  at  no 
cost. 

Second.  Temporary  housing.  Including 
mobile  homes  or  other  dwellings,  rent 
free  for  up  to  12  months,  and  even  after 
that  at  rents  based  upon  ability  to  pay. 

Third.  Temporary  assistance  for  rent 
or  mortgage  payments  up  to  a  full  year 
for  anyone  facing  eviction,  dispossession 
or  foreclosure  as  a  result  of  financial 
hardship  caused  by  disaster. 

Fourth.  Low-interest  loans  from  Small 
Business  Administration  for  repair,  re- 
habilitation, or  replacement  of  property 
damaged  or  destroyed. 

Fifth.  Refinancing  of  mortgages 
through  SBA  to  cover  repairs  to  home  or 
business. 

Sixth.  Same  benefits  are  available 
through  Farmers  Home  Administration 
for  rural  residents. 

Seventh.  VA  loan  payments  may  be  ex- 
tended. 

Eighth.  Major  employers  may  get  low- 
interest  loans  to  resume  operations. 

Ninth.  Food  stamps  for  low-income 
fsunllies. 

Tenth.  Also  legal  services. 

Eleventh.  Anyone  who  is  unemployed 
because  of  the  earthquake  who  carmot 
get  unemployment  compensation  from 
regular  State  programs,  can  get  it  from 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  I  am  Intro- 
ducing today,  with  Senators  Cranston 
and  Bayh.  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  871)  to  provide  for  a  na- 
tional program  of  earthquake  insurance, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Tunney.  for  himself. 
Mr.  Cranston,  and  Mr.  Bayh,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  871 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  tills  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Earthquake 
Insurance  Act". 

PTTRPOSB 

Skc.  2.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
provide  for  a  Federal  Insurance  program  cov- 
ering property  loss  or  damage  resulting  from 
earthquakes. 

DETurrnoNS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  "earthquake"  means  any  earthquake, 
earth  tremor,  earthsllde,  mudslide,  or  other 
similar  geophysical  phenomenon  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  define  by  regulation  to  be  covered 
by  the  term  earthquake; 

(2)  "United   States"    means   the   several 


States  of  the  United  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Blco,  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands.  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Canal  Zone; 

(3)  "State"  means  each  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the  Virgin 
Islands,   American    Samoa,    and   the   Canal 

Zone; 

(4)  "Governor"  means  the  chief  executive 

of  any  State;  and 

(5)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

BASIC     ANTHORriT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
establish  and  carry  out  an  earthquake  In- 
surance program  which  wUl  enable  Interested 
persons  to  purchase  Insurance  against  loss 
resulting  from  physical  damage  to  or  loss  of 
real  property  and  personal  property  related 
thereto  resulting  from,  or  arising  out  of,  any 
earthquake  occurring  In  the  United  States. 

(b)  In  cariylng  out  the  earthquake  Insur- 
ance program  the  Secretary  shall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  encourage  and 
arrange  for — 

(1)  appropriate  financial  participation  and 
rlBk-sharlng  In  the  program  by  Insurance 
companies  or  other  Insurers;  and 

(2)  other  appropriate  participation  on 
other  than  a  risk-sharing  basis  by  Insurance 
companies  or  other  Insurers,  Insurance  agents 
and  brokers,  and  Insurance  adjustment 
organizations. 

SCOPE     OF     PROGRAM 

Sec.  5.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  earthquake 
Insurance  program  the  Secretary  shall  Initi- 
ally make  earthquake  Insurance  available  to 
cover  residential  properties  which  are  de- 
signed for  the  occupancy  of  from  one  to  four 
families. 

(b)  If  on  the  basis  of — 

(1)  studies  and  investigations  undertaken 
and  carried  out  and  Information  received 
or  exchanged  under  section  7,  and 

(2)  such  other  Information  as  may  be 
necessary,  the  Secretary  determines  that  It 
would  l>e  feasible  to  extend  the  earthquake 
Insurance  program  to  cover  other  properties, 
be  may  take  such  action  under  this  Act  as 
may  be  necessary  in  order  to  make  earth- 
quake insurance  available  to  cover,  on  such 
basis  as  may  be  feasible,  any  types  and 
classes  of — 

(A)  other  residential  properties; 

(B)  btislness  proiiertles; 

(C)  agricultural  properties; 

(D)  properties  occupied  by  private  non- 
profit organizations;  and 

(E)  properties  owned  by  State  and  local 
governments  and  agencies  thereof. 

Any  such  extensions  of  the  program  to  any 
types  and  classes  of  such  properties  shall  be 
established  by  order. 

NATURE   and    LIMrrATION    OF    INSITRANCE 
COVERAGE 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  after  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  representatives  of 
the  Insurance  authorities  of  the  respective 
States,  provide  by  order  for  general  terms 
and  conditions  of  Insurability  which  shall 
be  £^>plicable  to  properties  eligible  for  earth- 
quake Insurance  coverage  under  section  5, 
Including — 

(1)  the  types,  classes,  and  locations  of  any 
such  properties  which  shall  be  eligible  for 
earthquake  Insurance; 

(2)  the  nature  of  and  limits  of  loes  or 
<'Maage  in  any  areas  (or  subdivisions  there- 
of) which  may  be  covered  by  such  insurance; 

(3)  the  classlflcatlon,  limitation,  and  re- 
jection of  any  risks  which  may  be  necessary; 

(4)  appropriate  minimum  premiums; 
(6)  appropriate  loss-deductlbles;   and 

(8)  any  other  terms  and  conditions  relat- 
ing to  Insurance  coverage  or  exclusion  which 
"nay  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 


(b)  In  addition  to  any  other  terms  and 
conditions  under  subsection  (a) ,  such  orders 
shall  provide  that — 

(1)  any  earthquake  insurance  coverage 
based  on  chargeable  premium  rates  (under 
section  8)  which  are  less  than  estimated 
premium  rates  (under  section  7  (a)(1)), 
shall  not  exceed — 

(A)  In  the  case  of  residential  properties 
which  are  designed  for  the  occupancy  of 
from  one  to  four  families — 

(1)  $25,000  aggregate  liability  for  any 
dwelling  unit  and  $75,000  for  any  single 
dwelling  structure  containing  more  than 
one  dwelling  unit,  or  such  greater  amounts 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine  by  regula- 
tion: Provided,  That  such  greater  amount 
shall  not  exceed  $40,000  for  any  single  dwell- 
ing unit  or  $100,000  for  any  single  dwelling 
structure  containing  more  than  one  dwelling 
unit,  and 

(11)  $5,000  aggregate  liability  per  dv^elllng 
unit  for  any  personal  property  related  there- 
to; and 

(B)  In  the  case  of  any  other  properties 
which  may  become  eligible  for  earthquake 
Insurance  coverage  under  section  5,  $100,000 
aggregate  liability  for  any  single  structure; 
and 

(2)  any  earthquake  Insurance  coverage 
which  may  be  made  available  In  excess  of 
any  of  the  limits  specified  in  subparagraphs 
(1)  (A)  and  (B)  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
based  only  on  chargeable  premium  rates 
(under  section  8)  which  are  not  less  than 
estimated  premium  rates  (under  section  7 
(a)(1)). 

ESTIMATES    OF    PREMrUM     RATES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
undertake  and  carry  out  such  studies  and 
investigations  and  to  receive  or  exchange 
such  Information  as  may  be  necessary  to 
estimate  on  an  area,  subdivision,  or  other 
appropriate  basis — 

( 1 )  the  risk  premium  rates  for  earthquake 
Insurance  which, 

(A)  based  on  consideration  of  the  risk  In- 
volved and  accepted  actuarial  principles, 
and 

(B)  Including — 

(1)  applicable  operating  costs  and  allow- 
ances which,  In  his  discretion,  should  prop- 
erly be  reflected  In  such  rates,  and 

(U)  any  administrative  expenses  (or  por- 
tion of  such  exp)enses)  of  carrying  out  the 
earthquake  Insurance  program  which,  in  his 
discretion,  should  properly  be  reflected  In 
such  rates, 

would  be  required  In  order  to  make  such  In- 
surance available  on  an  actuarial  Isaals  for 
any  types  and  classes  of  prop)ertlee  for  Which 
Insurance  coverage  shall  be  available  under 
section  6,  and 

(2)  the  rates,  If  less  than  the  rates  esti- 
mated under  paragraph  ( 1 )  which  would  en- 
courage prospective  Insureds  to  purchase 
earthquake  Insurance,  and  would  be  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  sliall.  to  the  maximum  extent  feas- 
ible and  on  a  reimbtirsement  basis,  utilize 
the  services  of  other  Federal  departments  or 
agencies,  and  for  such  purposes,  may  enter 
into  contracts  or  other  appropriate  arrange- 
ments with  any  person. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  CHARGEABLE  PREMIUM  RATES 

Sec.  8.  (a)  On  the  basis  of  estimates  made 
under  section  7  and  such  other  Information 
as  may  be  necessary,  the  Secretary  from  time 
to  time  shall,  after  oonsultatiom  with  appro- 
priate representatives  of  the  Insurance  au- 
thorities of  the  respective  States,  by  order 
prescribe — 

(1)  chargeable  premium  rates  for  any 
types  and  classes  of  properties  for  which 
insm-anoe  coverage  shall  be  available  under 
section  5  (at  less  than  the  estimated  risk 
premium  rates  imder  section  7(a)  (1) ,  If  nec- 
essary), and 


(2)  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
and  areas  (Including  subdivisions  thereof) 
within  which  such  rates  shall  apply. 

(b)  Such  rates  shall,  insofar  as  practicable, 
be— 

(1)  based  on  a  consideration  of  the  re- 
spective risks  involved, 

(2)  adequate,  on  the  basis  of  accepted 
actuarial  principles,  to  provide  reserves  lor 
anticipated  losses,  or,  if  lees  than  such 
amoxmt,  consistent  with  the  objective  of 
making  earthquake  insurance  available, 
where  necessary,  at  reasonable  rates  so  as  to 
encourage  prospective  insureds  to  purchase 
such  insurance,  and 

(3)  stated  so  as  to  reflect  the  basis  for 
such  rates,  including  the  differences  (if  any) 
between  the  estimated  risk  premium  rates 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  section  7(a),  and 
the  estimated  rates  under  paragraph  (2)  of 
such  section. 

(c)  If  any  chargeable  premiimi  rate  pre- 
scribed under  this  section — 

(1)  is  at  a  ra'.e  which  is  not  less  than  the 
estimated  risk  premium  rate  under  section 
7(a)(1),  and 

(2)  Includes  any  amount  for  administra- 
tive expenses  of  carrying  out  the  earthquake 
instirance  programs  which  have  been  esti- 
mated under  clause  (11)  of  section  7(a)(1) 
(B),  a  sum  equal  to  such  amount  shall  be 
paid  to  the  Secretary,  and  he  shall  deposit 
such  sum  in  the  fund  authorized  under  sec- 
tion 10. 

TREASURY    BORROWING    AUTHORITY 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
issue  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from 
time  to  time  and  have  outstanding  at  any 
one  time,  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  $500,- 
000,000  (or  such  greater  amount  as  may  be 
approved  by  the  President),  notes  or  other 
obligations  In  such  forms  and  denomina- 
tions, bearing  such  maturities,  and  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Such  notes 
or  other  obligations  shaU  bear  Interest  at  a 
rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average  market  yield  on  the  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
of  comparable  maturities  during  the  month 
preceding  the  issuance  of  such  notes  or  other 
obligations.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  purchase  any 
notes  and  other  obligations  to  be  issued  un- 
der this  subsection,  and  for  such  purpose  he 
is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public  debt  trans- 
action the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any 
securities  issued  under  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act,  as  amended,  and  the  purposes  for 
which  securities  may  be  Issued  under  such 
Act,  as  amended,  are  extended  to  Include  any 
purchases  of  such  notes  and  obligations. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  at  any 
time  sell  any  of  the  notes  or  other  obligations 
acquired  by  him  under  this  section.  All  re- 
demptions, purchases,  and  sales  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  of  such  notes  or  other 
obligations  shall  be  treated  as  public  debt 
transactions  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Any  funds  borrowed  by  the  Secretary 
vmder  this  autnority  shall,  from  time  to  time. 
be  depKieited  in  the  Earthquake  Insurance 
P^ind  established  tmder  section  10. 

earthquake  insurance  fund 

Sec.  10.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  earthquake 
Insurance  program  authorized  by  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  establish  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  an  Earth- 
quake Insurance  Fund  which  shall  be  av^tf^ 
able,  without  fiscal  year  limitation —         ^  \v^^ 

( 1 )  to  repay  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Trias-      ^v^ 
ury  such  sums  as  may  be  borrowed   npm  / 
him  (together  with  Interest)   In  accorj^ce             / 
with  the  euthortty  provided  in  seo«<Jn  9  of            / 
this  title;  and                                                                  J 

(2)  to  pay  such  administrative  expenses 
(or  portion  of  such  expenses)  of  carrying  out 
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the  earthqviake  Instirance  program  as  be  may 
deem  neceesary;  and 

(3)  to  pay  claims  and  other  expenses  and 
coets  of  tbe  earthquake  Instance  program 
(Including  any  premium  equalization  pay- 
ments and  reinsurance  claims),  as  the  Sec- 
retary deems  necessary. 

(b)  The  fund  shall  be  credited  with — 

(1)  such  funds  borrowed  in  accordance 
with  the  authority  provided  In  section  S  of 
this  Act  aa  may  from  time  to  time  be  de- 
posited In  the  fund: 

(3)  such  amounts  as  may  be  advanced  to 
the  fund  from  appropriations  In  order  to 
maintain  the  fund  In  an  operative  condition 
adequate  to  meet  its  llahlUtles; 

(3)  Interest  which  may  be  earned  on  in- 
vestments of  the  fund  pursuant  to  subsection 

(c): 

(4)  such  sums  as  are  required  to  be  paid 
to  the  Secretary  under  section  8(c);  and 

(5)  receipts  from  any  other  operations  un- 
der this  Act  which  may  be  credited  to  the 
fund  (including  premiums  and  salvage  pro- 
ceeds. If  any.  resulting  from  reinsurance 
coverage). 

(c)  If.  after  all  outstanding  obligations 
have  been  liquidated,  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  moneys  of  the  fund  are  In  ex- 
cess of  current  needs,  he  may  request  the 
Investment  of  such  amounts  as  be  deema 
advisable  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
obligations  Issued  or  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States. 

PAYMENT  OF  CLAIMS 

Sbc.  11.  The  Secretary  U  authorized  to  Is- 
sue orders  establishing  the  general  method 
or  methods  by  which  proved  and  approved 
claims  for  losses  may  be  adjusted  and  paid 
for  any  damage  to  or  loss  of  property  which 
Is  covered  by  earthqualce  Insurance  made 
available  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

OtSSEMIN.ATION      OF      KASTHQTTAIU       tMStTSAKCX 
INTOaMATlON 

Sec.  la.  The  Secretary  shall  take  such  ac- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  In  order  to  make 
Information  and  data  available  to  the  public 
ttnd  to  any  State  or  local  agency  or  official, 
with  regard  to — 

(1)  the  earthquake  Insurance  program.  Its 
coverage  and  objectives,  and 

(3)  estimated  and  chargeable  earthquake 
Insurance  premium  rates,  including  the  basis 
for  and  differences  between  such  rates  In  ac- 
cordance with   the  provisions  of  section  8. 

PSOHIBmON  AGAINST  CEBTAXN  OtTPLICATIONS 

or  BXNETrrs 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  any  other  law.  no  Federal  disaster 
assistance  shall  be  made  available  to  any 
owner  of  real  property  for  the  physical  loss, 
destruction,  or  damage  of  such  property,  to 
the  extent  that  such  loss,  destruction,  or 
damage  Is  covered  by  a  valid  claim  which 
may  be  adjusted  and  paid  under  earthquake 
Insurance  made  available  under  the  autho- 
rity of  this  Act. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section  "Federal 
disaster  assistance"  shall  Include  any  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  which  may  be  made 
available  to  any  person  as  a  restilt  of — 

(1)  a  major  disaster  proclaimed  by  the 
President. 

(3)  a  natural  disaster,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  pursuant  to 
section  331  of  the  Consolidated  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Act  of  1961  (7  US.C. 
1961).  and 

(3)  a  disaster  with  respect  to  which  loans 
may  be  made  under  section  7  (b)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act,  aa  amended  ( IB  U.S.C.  S36(b) ) . 

PROramzS    IN    VIOLATION    or    STATS    AND 
LOCAL    LAW 

S*c.  14.  No  new  earthquake  insurance  cov- 
erage shall  be  provided  under  this  Act  for  any 
property  which  the  Secretary  finds  has  been 
declared  by  a  duly  constituted  State  or  loc«l 


zoning  authority,  or  other  authorized  public 
body,  to  be  In  violation  of  State  or  local  laws, 
regulations,  or  ordinances  which  are  In- 
tended to  discourage  or  otherwise  restrict 
land  development  or  occupancy  in  earth- 
quake-prone areas. 

COORDINATION    WrTH    OTHKB   PROCRAMS 

Szc.  15.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  coordinate 
the  administration  of  this  Act  with  the  au- 
thority conferred  on  him  by  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968,  and  may  use  the 
personnel  and  facilities  engaged  in  carrying 
out  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Program  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  other  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovernment.  and  in- 
terstate. State,  and  local  agencies  having  re- 
sponsibilities for  disaster  assistance  in  order 
to  assure  that  the  prot^rams  of  such  agencies 
and  the  earthquake  Insurance  program  au- 
thorized tinder  this  Act  are  mutually  con- 
sistent. 

(c)  The  Veterans'  Administration,  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration,  and  any  other 
Federal  agency  administering  a  program  un- 
der which  loans  or  mortgages  on  residential 
or  other  structures  are  guaranteed  or  In- 
sured by  the  Federal  Government,  may,  by 
regulation,  require  that  any  such  structure 
t>e  insured  under  the  earthquake  Insurance 
program  administered  by  the  Secretary,  if  In- 
surance Is  available  under  such  program  for 
such  structure. 

JUDICIAL    REVIEW 

Sec  16.  Orders  under  this  Act  shall  be 
established  and  Issued  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  553  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code.  In  case  of  controversy  as  to  the 
validity  of  smy  such  order,  a  person  who  is 
adversely  affected  thereby  may,  at  any  time 
prior  to  the  sixtieth  day  after  such  order 
Is  Issued,  file  a  petition  with  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  Judicial  review  of  such  order  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  chapter  7  of  such 
title. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

Sec.  17.  After  such  consultation  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Insurance  Industry  as 
may  be  necessary,  the  Secretary  shall  Imple- 
ment the  earthquake  Insxirance  program.  In 
implementing  such  program,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized,  to  the  extent  not  Inconsistent 
with  this  Act.  to  establish  an  industry  pro- 
gram for  earthquake  Insurance  with  Federal 
financial  assistance  or  a  Government  pro- 
gram for  earthquake  Insurance  with  indus- 
try assistance  in  the  same  manner  and  under 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  he  Is  au- 
thorized to  establish  programs  under  chapter 
II  of  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of 
1968. 

PAYMENTS 

Sec.  18.  Any  payments  under  this  Act  may 
be  made  (after  necessary  adjustment  on  ac- 
count of  previously  made  underpayments  or 
overpayments)  In  advance  or  by  way  of  re- 
imbursement, and  In  such  Installments  and 
on  such  conditions,  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine. 

GOVERNMENT   CORPORATION   CONTROL  ACT 

Sec.  19.  The  provisions  of  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act  shall  apply  to  the 
program  authorized  under  this  Act  to  the 
same  extent  as  they  apply  to  wholly  owned 
Oovernment  corporations. 

riNALITT    or   CZRTAIN    rlNANCIAL   TRANSACTIONS 

Sec.  30.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  any  other  law — 

(1)  any  financial  transaction  authorized 
to  be  carried  out  under  this  Act,  and 

(2)  any  payment  authorized  to  be  made  or 
to  be  received  in  connection  with  any  such 
financial  transaction, 

shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon  all  officers 
of  the  Government. 


AOBONISTXATTVR   EXPENSES 

Sec.  31.  Any  eidminlstratlve  expenses  which 
may  be  sustained  by  the  Federal  Government 
in  carrying  out  the  earthquake  Insurance 
program  authorized  under  this  Act  may  be 
paid  out  of  appropriated  funds. 

AtTTHORIZATION    Or    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  33.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  Act.  including  sum*— 

(1)  to  cover  administrative  expenses  of 
carrying  out  the  earthquake  insurance  pro- 
gram; 

(2)  to  cover  reimbursement  of  premium 
equalization  payments  made  from  the  earth- 
quake insurance  fund  and  reinsurance  claims 
paid  under  excess  loss  reinsurance  coverage; 
and 

(3)  to  make  such  other  payments  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  All  such  sums  shall  be  available  with 
fiscal  year  limitation. 

TECRNICAL   AMENDMENT 

Sec.  23.  (a)  Section  1303(f)  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  la 
repealed. 

(b)  Section  1370  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by— 

(1)  striking  out  the  subsection  designation 
"(a)";  and 

(3)  striking  out  subsection  (b)  of  such 
section. 

EFFECTIVE   DATE 

Sec.  24.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  120  days 
after  the  date  of  its  enactment,  except  that 
the  Secretary,  on  the  basis  of  a  finding  that 
conditions  exist  necessitating  a  later  effec- 
tive date,  may  prescribe  a  later  effective  date 
which  shall  not  be  more  than  180  days  after 
such  date  of  enactment. 
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S.  872,  S.  873,  S.  874.  S.  875.  AND  SEN- 
ATE CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
7— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
SUBMISSION  OP  A  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  RELATING  TO  PROB- 
LEMS IN  THE  AMERICAN  COM- 
MERCIAL FISHING  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  series  of  bills  which  are 
designed  to  solve  several  serious  problems 
presently  confronting  the  American  com- 
mercial fishing  industry. 

The  first  measure  (S.  Con.  Res.  7)  re- 
quests the  President  to  convene  a  con- 
ference of  fishing  nations  for  the  purpose 
of  negotiating  an  international  treaty 
giving  coastal  nations  exclusive  Jurisdic- 
tion over  anadromous  fish,  such  as  sal- 
mon, which  spawn  in  their  coastal 
streams.  Such  a  treaty  would  minimize 
disputes  over  international  rights  while 
increasing  the  effectiveness  of  conserva- 
tion laws  Imposed  by  coastal  nations  on 
their  own  commercial  fishermen. 

This  concurrent  resolution  is  offered  as 
a  companion  measure  to  legislation  which 
I  have  already  Introduced  to  widen  the 
present  U.S.  contiguous  fisheries  zone. 
The  latter  measure  would  retain  the 
present  inward  boundary  of  the  con- 
tiguous zone,  but  would  extend  the  outer 
limit  so  that  each  point  on  the  boundary 
line  would  be  200  nautical  miles  from  the 
nearest  point  on  the  inner  line  or  at  a 
point  corresponding  to  a  depth  of  550 
meters,  whichever  alternative  produces 
the  greater  breadth.  This  formula  would 
be  used  to  compute  the  contiguous  zone 
everywhere  except  In  the  Bering  Sea  off 
the  coast  of  Alaska,  where  the  outer 


boundary   would    be   the   Intemationtd 

Dateline. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  'S.  Con.  Res. 
7),  which  reads  as  follows,  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
S.  Con.  Res.  7 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring),  That  the  Congress 
declares  that — 

(1)  anadromous  fish,  particularly  the 
salmon  species  which  Inhabit  the  waters  of 
the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  are  a  unique  nattiral 
resource  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  the  United  States  has  Imposed  severe 
catch  restrictions  upon  its  fishermen  In  order 
to  insure  that  adequate  stocks  of  salmon  will 
be  permitted  to  return  to  their  spawning 
grounds; 

(3)  existing  international  agreements  gov- 
erning the  taking  of  salmon  on  the  high  seas 
do  not  adequately  refiect  the  paramount  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  as  the  principal 
spawning  ground  oT  this  ocean  resource; 

(4)  the  failure  of  certain  nations  to  ad- 
here to  existing  international  agreements 
governing  the  taking  of  salmon  on  the  high 
seas  threatens  to  undermine  the  efforts  of 
the  United  States  to  conserve  this  resource; 

(6)  the  United  States  will  be  compelled  to 
act  unilaterally  to  preserve  Its  anadromous 
fish  resources  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  un- 
less an  international  accord  Is  reached  which 
grants  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  the  UrUted 
States  for  the  establishment  of  high  seas 
fishery  conservation  practices; 

(b)  The  Congress  therefore  requests  the 
President  to  call  at  the  earliest  convenient 
time  a  Conference  on  the  International  Con- 
servation of  Anadromous  Pish  and  invite  all 
nations  interested  in  anadromous  fish  re- 
sources to  attend  the  conference  to  consider 
the  adoption  of  an  International  Convention 
on  the  Conservation  of  Anadromous  Fish 
recognizing  the  exclusive  right  of  coastal 
states  to  establish  high  seas  conservation 
practices  for  thoee  stocks  of  anadromous  fish 
which  spawn  principally  in  their  respective 
inland  waters. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  bill  which  I  am  introducing  to- 
day would  change  the  present  method 
used  for  determining  the  inward  boimd- 
ary  of  the  3  mile  territorial  sea.  In 
most  instances,  the  low  water  line  along 
the  coast  would  still  be  used  to  determine 
the  inward  boundary.  However,  in  places 
where  the  coastline  is  deeply  indented 
or  where  there  is  a  fringe  of  islands  along 
the  coast,  the  straight  baseline  method 
would  be  employed.  Thus,  except  where 
the  24  mile  closing  rule  applies,  the  in- 
ward boundary  of  the  territorial  sea 
would  be  computed  by  drawing  a  straight 
line  between  ths  two  headlands  of  a  bay 
or  other  indentation  in  the  coasthne.  In 
the  case  of  a  bay  which  is  more  than  24 
miles  wide,  the  inward  boundary  would 
be  determined  by  drawing  a  line  acro.ss 
the  width  of  the  bay  at  the  point  where 
it  exceeds  24  miles.  Where  there  is  a 
fringe  of  islands  along  the  coast,  the  in- 
ward boundary  would  be  computed  by 
drawing  a  straight  line  between  the 
islands.  Any  areas  enclosed  within  the 
line  would  be  designated  as  part  of  the 
inland  waters  of  the  United  States.  Since 
the  inward  boimdary  of  the  territorial 
sea  would  be  drawn  further  from  shore 
along  certain  streches  of  the  coastline  of 
my  State  of  Alaska,  the  use  of  the  straight 
baseline  method  would  significantly  wid- 


en the  marine  areas  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Alaska  or  the  United  States  in 
these  coastal  regions. 

The  net  effect  of  the  three  measures 
which  I  have  just  described  would  be  to 
protect  the  bountiful  American  fisheries 
from  the  depredations  of  foreign  fisher- 
men. Such  protection  is  necessary  for 
two  reasons.  First,  foreign  fishing  activ- 
ity off  the  coasts  of  the  United  States  has 
seriously  threatened  our  marine  re- 
sources. American  fishermen  are  required 
to  adhere  to  very  stringent  laws  and  reg- 
ulations respecting  the  time,  place  and 
manner  governing  fishing  activities. 
However,  foreign  fishermen  are  subject 
to  no  such  restrictions.  As  a  result,  the 
salmon  rim  in  my  State  has  been  threat- 
ened several  times  in  the  past  few  years 
by  foreign  nationals  using  harvesting 
techniques  which  are  forbidden  to  our 
own  fishermen. 

Foreign  fishing  activity  only  a  few 
miles  off  the  coasts  of  the  United  States 
has  also  posed  a  severe  economic  threat 
to  American  commercial  fishermen. 
Partly  because  of  this  activity,  the  United 
States  ranks  a  poor  sixth  among  the 
world's  fishing  nations  in  spite  of  our 
advanced  technology  and  vast  wealth. 
The  economic  consequences  of  foreign 
fishing  are  felt  throughout  the  United 
States.  However,  the  most  deleterious  ef- 
fects are  experienced  in  Alaska,  where 
fishing  is  the  second  greatest  revenue 
producing  industry  and  where  com- 
mercial fishermen  represent  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  overall  work  force.  These 
men  and  women  look  to  the  sea  as  their 
sole  source  of  income,  and  many  depend 
on  the  Alaskan  fishery  for  a  large  part 
of  their  diet. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bell- 
MON) .  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  872)  to  amend  the  act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  a  contig- 
uous fishery  zone  beyond  the  territorial 
sea  of  the  United  States",  approved  Oc- 
tober 14, 1966,  to  require  that  the  method 
of  straight  baselines  shall  be  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
boundaries  of  such  fishery  zone,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Stevens,  was  received,  and  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing three  other  bills  to  provide 
assistance  to  America's  commercial  fish- 
ing industry.  The  first  measure  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
make  loans  to  fishermen's  associations  to 
defray  costs  incuned  in  purchasing  and 
storing  fish  and  shell  fish  or  products; 
to  provide  operating  capital;  and  to  fi- 
nance the  acquisition  by  purchase  or 
lease  of  vessels,  land,  buildings,  and 
equipment  used  in  connection  with  the 
storing,  processing,  and  preparation  for 
market  of  fish  and  fish  products. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon).  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  873)  to  amend  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956  to  authorize 
loans  to  fishermen's  association  for  cer- 
tain purposes  Introduced  by  Mr.  Stev- 
ens, was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 


Euid  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce.   

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  sec- 
ond bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  make  loans  to  associations 
of  fishing  vessel  owners  and  operators 
organized  to  provide  marine  insurance 
at  lower  rates.  Such  insurance  would 
cover  loss  of  or  damage  to  commercial 
fishing  vessels,  including  machinery, 
equipment,  and  gear.  The  injury  or  death 
of  crew  members  would  also  be  compens- 
able. To  implement  this  insurance  pro- 
gram, $10  million  would  be  appropriated 
to  a  revolving  fimd.  With  certain  limi- 
tations, the  Secretary  of  Commerce  could 
then  make  low-interest  loans  to  fishing 

associations.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriated  re- 
ferred. 

The  bUl  (S.  874)  to  amend  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956  to  authorize 
the    Secretary   of   Commerce   to   make 
loans  to  associations  of  fishing  vessel 
owners  and  operators  organized  to  pro- 
vide insurance  against  the  damage  or 
loss  of  fishing  vessels  or  the  injury  or 
death  of  fishing  crews,  and  for  other 
purposes.   Introduced  by   Mr.   Stevens. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  each  of 
these  two  bills  is  designed  to  assist  fish- 
ing vessel  owners  and  operators  to  re- 
solve difHculties  that  have  proved  espe- 
cially onerous  in  recent  years.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  first  bill  would  enable  fish- 
ermen to  obtain  loans  more  easily  than 
ever  before.  Although  both  the  Farmers 
Home    Administration    and    the    Small 
Business  Administration  are  authorized 
to  make  loans  to  commercial  fishermen, 
such  loans  are  often  impossible  to  obtain 
because  of  the  nature  of  particular  oper- 
ations. By  establishing  a  loan  program 
especially  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
fishing  associations,  my  bill  would  bring 
much  needed  stability,  economy,  and  eflB- 
ciency  to  many  segments  of  the  fishing 
industry  which,  in  the  past,  have  been 
plagued  by  a  lack  of  capital. 

The  second  bill  is  introduced  in  re- 
sponse to  another  problem  confronting 
many  fishermen  in  Alaska  and  else- 
where: the  high  cost  of  marine  insurance. 
Recent  studies  indicate  that  insuiance 
rates  are  increasing  in  almost  every  area 
of  marine  insurance  and  in  almost  ever5' 
region  of  the  United  States.  This  trend 
is  most  acute  in  Alaska,  where  insurance 
rates  as  high  as  14  percent  of  total 
coverage  are  being  charged  for  hull  in- 
surance- These  statistics  indicate  that 
Federal  participation  is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide adequate  insurance  coverage  for  the 
less  wealthy  sectors  of  the  fishing  com- 
mimity. 

The  last  bill  which  I  am  introducing 
today  would  provide  partial  reimburse- 
ment to  fishermen  for  losses  incurred  as 
a  result  of  fishing  restrictions  imposed 
by  a  State  or  the  United  States  because 
of  water  pyollutlon.  Under  the  bill,  if  a 
fisherman  accepts  reimbursement,  he 
automatically  authorizes  the  Federal 
Government  to  file  suit  In  his  behalf 
against  those  who  polluted  the  waters. 
Any  amount  collected  in  excess  of  the 
initial  reimbursement  and  court  costs 
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would  be  turned  over  to  the  aggrieved 
fisherman  by  the  governmental  enUty 
which  Initiated  the  suit.  Although  it  Is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  this  method  of 
reimbursement  will  ultimately  be  self- 
supporting,  such  a  status  will  probably 
not  be  achieved  for  several  years.  Ac- 
cordingly, my  bill  appropriates  $4  million 
for  operation  of  the  program  during  the 
first  year  and  $5  million  for  each  of  the 
4  succeeding  years. 

The  most  obvious  example  of  the  bill  s 
application  is  the  Great  Lakes  area, 
where  mercury-laden  Industrial  wastes 
have  forced  the  State  of  Michigan  to  ban 
commercial  fishing.  However,  it  would 
also  apply  if  the  Federal  or  a  State  gov- 
ernment along  the  Pacific  coast  is  ever 
forced  to  take  drastic  action  against  oil 
or  other  chemical  pollution.  At  present, 
no  Federal  program  exists  to  assist  com- 
mercial fishermen  to  cope  with  the  con- 
sequences of  water  pollution,  although 
such  programs  are  often  available  in 
other  sectors  of  economic  activity. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  emphasize  the 
urgent  need  for  the  type  of  legislation 
which  I  have  introduced  today.  The  U.S. 
commercial  fishing  industry  contributes 
a  great  deal  to  our  society  in  both  eco- 
nomic and  nutritional  terms.  It  would 
indeed  be  a  national  catastrophe  if  we 
in  Congress  were  to  neglect  the  needs  of 
our  fishermen  at  this  critical  juncture  in 
the  history  of  this  vital  industry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  875)  to  provide  partial 
reimbursement  for  losses  incurred  by 
commercial  fishermen  as  a  result  of  re- 
strictions imposed  on  domestic  commer- 
cial fishing  by  a  State  or  the  Federal 
Government  introduced  by  Mr.  Stevens, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  texts  of 
these  bills  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

8.  872 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
establish  a  contlguoiis  fishery  zone  beyond 
the  territorial  sea  of  the  United  States", 
approved  October  14.  1966,  to  require  that 
the  method  of  straight  baselines  shall  be 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  boundaries  of  such  fishery  sone,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ajid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  a 
contiguous  fishery  zone  beyond  the  terri- 
torial sea  of  the  United  States."  approved 
October  14.  1966  (16  US.C.  1092) .  U  amended 
by  Inserting  "(a)"  immediately  after  "Sec. 
2."  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
Xollowlng  new  subsection: 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
baseline  for  measuring  the  breadth  of  the 
territorial  sea  shall  be  established  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Convention 
on  the  Territorial  Sea  and  the  Contiguous 
Zone  which  came  Into  force  on  September 
10,  1064,  and.  where  applicable,  the  method 
of  straight  baselines  shall  be  employed  in 
drawing  the  baseline  pursuant  to  article  4  of 
such  convention. " 


Sec.  2.  Such  Act  of  October  14.  1966.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sections: 

"Sec.  5.  Within  the  two-year  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  baseline  for  the  purpose  of  charting 
the  contiguous  fishery  zone,  described  In 
subsection  (b)  of  section  2  of  this  Act,  shall 
be  marked  on  large-scale  charts  officially  rec- 
ognized by  the  United  States. 

"S«c.  6.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 

S.  873 
A  bin  to  amend  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Act  of 
1956  to  authorize  loans  to  fishermen's  as- 
sociations for  certain  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Thtkt  (a)  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956 
(70  Stat.  1121).  as  amended  (16  US.C.  742c), 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  au- 
thorized, under  such  rules  and  regulations 
and  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  prescribe,  to  make  loans  to  any  fisher- 
men's association  meeting  the  requirements 
of  the  Act  of  June  25,  1934  (48  Stat.  1213) ,  as 
amended  (15  US.C.  521-522) ,  and  existing  as 
of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection, 
for  the  following  purposes :  (1)  to  finance 
the  purchetse  of  fish  and  shellfish  or  products 
thereof  and  the  coet  of  storing  fish  and  shell- 
fish and  the  products  thereof  in  cold  storage 
or  other  storage  facilities  owned,  leased,  or 
used  by  such  association:  (2)  to  provide  op- 
erating capital  needed  to  supplement  the 
capital  funds  of  such  aseoclatlon;  and  (3)  to 
finance  or  refinance  the  acquisition  by  pur- 
chase or  lecue  of  vessels,  land,  buildings,  and 
equipment  and  the  construction  or  recon- 
struction of  buildings  or  other  Improvements 
used  by  such  association  In  connection  with 
activities  related  solely  to  the  storage,  proc- 
essing, preparation  for  market,  handling,  or 
marketing  of  fish  and  shellfilsh  or  the  prod- 
ucts thereof." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  4(b)(4) 
of  the  Plsb  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  striking  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  and  adding  the  following : 
"and  to  fishermen's  associations." 

(c)  Section  4(b)  (5)  of  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Act  of  1956,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
striking  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  In- 
serting "or  to  enable  It,  In  the  case  of  a 
fishermen's  association,  to  operate  and  man- 
Eige  the  association  efficiently  and  elTectlvely 
for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  members  there- 
of." 

S.  B74 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act 
of  1956  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  make  loans  to  associations  of 
fishing  vessel  owners  and  operators  orga- 
nized to  provide  Insurance  against  the 
damage  or  lose  of  fishing  vessels  or  the  In- 
Jury  or  death  of  fishing  crews,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Ccmgress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Act  of 
1966  (16  U.S.C.  74ac)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Sec.  4."  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Sec.  4*.". 

Sec.  2.  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1966 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after 
section  4a  thereof  (as  redesignated  In  the 
first  section  of  this  Act)  the  following  new 
section  : 

"iNSTTaANCE  LOAK  PEOCEDITaCB 

"Sec.  4b.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized to  make  loans  to  any  fishermen's  ma- 
rine  Inauranoe  aasoclatlon  to  enable  such 


association  to  carry  out  Its  Insurance  opera- 
tions. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  not  make  loans 
under  this  section  to  any  fishermen's  marine 
Insurance  association  which  In  aggregate 
amount  exceed  an  amoiint  equal  to  50  per 
centum  of  the  amount  of  the  capital  and 
surplus  of  such  association. 

"(c)  Any  loan  made  by  the  Secretary  un- 
der  this  section  shall — 

"(1)  bear  an  Interest  rate  of  not  less  than 

(A)  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secreury  of 
the  Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the 
average  market  yield  on  outstanding  Treas- 
ury obligations  of  comparable  maturity,  plus 

(B)  such  additional  charge,  If  any,  toward 
covering  other  costs  of  the  program  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine  to  be  consistent 
with  its  purpose, 

"(2)    mature  in  not  to  exceed  ten  years, 

"(3)  be  secured  In  a  manner  deemed  sat- 
isfactory by  the  Secretary,  and 

"(4)  be  subject  to  such  other  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary 
or  appropriate. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may,  with  respect  to 
any  loan  made  by  him  under  this  section, 
agree  to  a  modification  of — 

"(1)  the  Interest  rate, 

"(2)  the  time  of  payment  of  any  Install- 
ment of  principal,  but  such  modification  may 
not  extend   the  loan   beyond  ten   years, 

"(3)  the  security  for  the  loan,  or 

"(4)  any  other  terms  or  conditions  made 
with  respect  to  the  loan  by  the  Secretary. 

"(e)  There  Is  created  a  Fishermen's  As- 
sociation Insurance  Loan  Fund  which  shall 
be  used  by  the  Secretary  as  a  revolving  fund 
to  make  loans  under  this  section.  Any  funds 
received  by  the  Secretary  In  payment  of  prin- 
cipal or  Interest  on  any  loan  so  made  shall 
be  deposited  In  the  Fund  and  be  available  for 
making  additional  loans  under  this  section. 
There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Fund  the  sum  of  $10,000,000  to  provide 
Initial  capital. 

"(f)  As  used  In  this  section — 

"(1)  The  term  'fishermen's  marine  Insur- 
ance association'  means  any  association, 
whether  corporate  or  otherwise,  which  Is 
formed  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
are  owners  or  operators  of  commercial  fish- 
ing vessels  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  them- 
selves. In  accordance  with  applicable  State 
laws,  against — 

"(A)  any  loss  of,  or  damage  to,  a  commer- 
cial fishing  vessel  (Including  machinery, 
equipment,  and  gear)  caused  by  marine  per- 
ils, and 

"(B)  the  Injury  or  death  of  any  officer,  and 
any  member  of  the  crew,  of  a  commercial 
fishing  vessel  incurred  Incident  to  the  oper- 
ation of  such  vessel  for  fishing  purposes, 
except  that  a  fishermen's  marine  Insurance 
association  may  not  Insure  any  commercial 
fishing  vessel  other  than  a  vessel  of  which 
at  least  75  per  centum  of  the  Interest  therein 
Is  owned  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
who  Is  a  member  of  such  association. 

"(2)  The  term  'citizen  of  the  United  States' 
includes  a  corporation,  partnership,  or  as- 
sociation which — 

"(A)  Is  organized  under  the  laws  of  any 
State  of  the  United  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  or  any  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States,  and 

"(B)  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
within  the  meaning  of  section  2  of  the 
Shipping  Act,  1916,  as  amended  (46  U.S.C. 
802)." 

S.  876 
A  bill  to  provide  partial  reimbursement  for 
losses  Incurred  by  commercial  fishermen  as 
a  result  of  restrictions  Imposed  on  domestic 
commercial  fishing  by  a  State  or  the  Fed- 
eral Government 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 


Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Domestic  Fisher- 
men's Emergency  Assistance  Act". 
SEC.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce. 

(2)  The  term  "domestic  fishing"  means 
commercial  fishing  which  is  subject  to  regu- 
lation or  restriction  under  the  laws  of  any 
State. 

(3)  The  term  "fishing  equipment"  Includes 
nets,  equipment,  and  vessels  used  In  do- 
mestic fishing. 

(4)  The  term  "prohibitive  Federal  or  State 
restrictions"  means  restrictions  related  to  a 
deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  aquatic 
environment  and  Imposed  on  or  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1971,  by  any  State  or  by  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
which.  In  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary,  Im- 
pair the  economic  feasibility  of  any  type  of 
domestic  fishing  to  such  an  extent  as  to  re- 
duce (1)  by  50  per  centum  or  more  the  fair 
market  value.  In  the  affected  area,  of  fishing 
equipment  principally  useful  for  that  type  of 
fishing,  or  (2)  by  20  per  centum  or  more  the 
market  value  of  the  commercial  catch  In  the 
affected  area  which  would  have  been  realized 
in  the  calendar  year  concerned  but  for  the 
Imposition  of  such  restrlctloru. 

(5)  The  term  "eligible  ovmer"  means  any 
legal  entity  which — 

(A)  Is  the  owner  of  fishing  equipment,  and 

(B)  was  engaged  in  domestic  fishing  as  his 
usual  occupation  for  one  month  or  more  prior 
to  the  imposition  of  prohibitive  Federal  or 
State  restrictions  thereon. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Any  eligible  owner  adversely 
affected  by  the  Imposition  of  prohibitive 
Federal  and  State  restrictions  In  anv  calen- 
dar year  may  apply  to  the  Secretary  for  a 
grant  under  this  section  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  such  owner  to  meet  the  usual  busi- 
ness expenses  which,  but  for  the  economic 
loss  caused  him  by  the  Imposition  of  auch 
restrictions,  such  owner  wotUd  ordinarllv  be 
able  to  meet.  ' 

(b)(li  In  any  case  in  which  paragraph 
(2 1  does  not  apply,  a  grant  made  bv  the 
Secretary  imdcr  this  section  may  not  exceed 
an  amount  equal  to  70  per  centum  of  the 
yearly  gross  earnings  from  domestic  flshlnR 
operations  which  the  eligible  owner  lost  in 
the  calendar  year  as  a  result  of  the  imposi- 
tion of  such  Federal  or  State  restrictions  In 
determining  lost  gross  earnings  from 
domestic  fishing  operations  for  an  eligible 
owner  under  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary 
Shall  subtract  the  amount  of  actual  or  esti- 
mated gross  earnings  from  such  operations 
m  the  year  in  which  such  Federal  or  State 
restrictions  were  Imposed  from  the  yearly 
gross  earnings  from  domestic  fishing  opera- 
tions made  by  such  eligible  owner  in  the 
last  calendar  year  in  which  no  prohibitive 
Federal  or  State  restrictions  affected  such 
owners'  operations. 

(21  In  the  case  of  an  eligible  owner  who 
substantially  Increased  his  Investment  in 
nshlng  equipment  for  use  in  the  calendar 
year  m  which  such  restrictions  are  Imposed 
»s  compared  with  his  Investment  in  fishing 
equipment  In  the  calendar  year  Immedlatelv 
preceding  such  calendar  year,  a  grant  made 
under  this  section  may  not  exceed  an  amount 
equal  to  70  per  centum  of  the  estimated  year- 
ly gross  earnings  from  domestic  fishing  opera- 
tions which  the  eligible  owner  lost  in  the 
calendar  year  as  a  result  of  the  imposition  of 
«uch  Federal  or  State  restrictions.  In  estimat- 
ing lost  gross  earnings  under  this  paragraph, 
the  Secretary  shall  take  into  account  the 
size,  type,  and  number  of  fishnets  owned  by 
the  eligible  owner  and  in  use  by  him  at  the 
time  of,  or  Intended  to  be  so  used  by  hmi 
before,  such  Federal  or  State  restrictions  were 
Imposed  and  the  expected  Income  per  fishnet 
icr  that  calendar  year. 

(c)  Ko  grant  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
wm  unless  application  therefor  is  made 
before  the  close  of  the  calendar  year  after  the 
calendar  year  in  which  the  prohibitive  Fed- 


eral or  State  restrictions  concerned  are 
State  restrictions  concerned  are  imposed. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  attach  such 
conditions  and  limitations  with  respect  to 
a  grant  made  under  section  6  of  this  Act 
as  he  deems  necessary  or  appropriate  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  United  States.  The 
acceptance  of  a  grant  made  under  section 
3  of  this  Act  shall  operate  as  an  assignment  to 
the  Secretary  of  all  rights  of  the  eligible 
person  receiving  the  grant  to  recover  dam- 
ages against  any  party  for  committing  or  fall- 
ing to  commit  acts  which  resulted  In  the 
imposition  of  the  prohibitive  Federal  or  State 
restrictions  on  the  basis  of  which  the  eligi- 
ble person  obtained  such  grant.  If  the  Secre- 
tary recovers  damages  by  exercising  any  right 
assigned  to  him  under  this  section,  any 
amount  so  recovered  in  excess  of  the  amount 
of  the  grant  made  under  this  Act  and  the 
administrative  expenses  incurred  in  exercis- 
ing such  right  shall  be  paid  to  the  eligible 
person  concerned. 

Sec.  6.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
not  to  exceed  $4,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972,  and  not  to  exceed 
$5,000,000  for  each  of  the  four  succeeding 
fiscal  years. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  41— IN- 
TRODUCTION OF  A  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION PROVIDING  FOR 
CHANGES  IN  SYSTEM  OF  ELECT- 
ING PRESIDENT  AND  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  joint 
resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  to  provide  for  changes 
in  our  system  of  electing  the  President 
and  Vice  President. 

The  purpose  of  this  proposed  amend- 
ment is  to  meet  the  acknowledged  de- 
fects of  our  present  electoral  system  with- 
out, in  the  process,  disrupting  the  opera- 
tion of  our  two-party  system.  Briefly, 
the  amendment  would  do  three  things. 

First,  it  would  eliminate  electors  as 
such  and  ma^e  the  division  of  electoral 
votes  an  automatic  process,  thus  avoid- 
ing the  problem  of  the  so-called  faith- 
less elector. 

Second,  it  would  improve  the  method 
for  naming  a  President  outside  the  elec- 
toral vote  system  by  making  it  a  matter 
for  the  entire  Congress  to  decide — Senate 
and  House  sitting  in  joint  session — with 
each  Member  having  one  vote. 

Finally,  the  amendment  would  assure 
a  direct  popular  voice  in  the  election  of 
the  President  by  requiring  the  winner  to 
have  both  an  electoral  majority  and  a 
popular  plurality.  In  the  event  that  no 
candidate  met  both  tests,  the  Congress 
would  choose  between  the  person  having 
the  most  electoral  votes  and  the  person 
having  the  greatest  number  of  popular 
votes. 

In  fact,  there  has  been  only  one  occa- 
sion in  our  history  when  the  electoral 
college  has  elected  a  President  who  had 
fewer  popular  votes  than  his  rival  can- 
didate. That  was  in  1888  when  Benjsunin 
Harrison  was  named  to  the  ofiSce  even 
though  he  had  about  100,000  fewer  votes 
than  Grover  Cleveland.  In  all  other  in- 
stances, however,  the  electoral  vote  has 
faithfully  followed  the  decision  at  the 
polls  even  in  such  close  contests  as  we 
had  in  1960  and  1968. 

Nevertheless,  as  rare  as  such  an  inci- 
dent has  been,  I  believe  it  is  important 


for  public  confidence  in  our  electoral  sys- 
tem that  we  remove  any  chance  that  It 
will  happen  again.  And  it  could  not  im- 
der  my  amendment  which,  in  effect,  con- 
verts the  electoral  college  system  into  a 
direct  popular  election.  But  by  retain- 
ing the  electoral  division  of  votes  It 
avoids  all  of  the  problems  of  proliferat- 
ing parties  and  splinter  candidates  that  a 
simple  popular  vote  could  induce. 

Mr.  President,  last  month  the  Presi- 
dent called  on  the  Congress  to  make  the 
unfinished  business  of  the  91st  Congress 
the  priority  concern  of  the  new  session. 
Of  all  those  issues,  none  is  of  greater  im- 
portance in  my  judgment  than  improv- 
ing our  electoral  college  system,  and  I 
would  hope  that  it  will  be  among  the 
first  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  fS.J.  Res.  41) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  election  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Spong,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  42— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  A  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  AD- 
MINISTRATOR OF  THE  NATIONAL 
AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION TO  CONVEY  CERTAIN 
LANDS  IN  BREVARD  COUNTY.  FLA. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day submitting  a  joint  resolution  for  my- 
self and  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Senator  Chiles  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  NASA  to  convey  several  acres 
of  unimproved  land  at  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Space  Center  to  a  nonprofit  organi- 
zation for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
Chapel  of  the  Astronauts. 

Mr.  I*resident.  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
fitting  and  proper  that  there  be  erected 
at  the  Kennedy  Space  Center  a  nonde- 
nominational.  nonsectarian.  nonprofit, 
public  facility  open  to  all  Americans 
where  a  man  can  express  his  gratitude 
to  the  Almighty  God  for  the  knowledge 
he  has  released  to  us,  so  that  mortal 
man  might  penetrate  deeper  into  the 
secrets  of  this  infinite  universe. 

Over  2  years  ago,  a  group  of  dedicated 
businessmen  became  aware  and  con- 
cerned with  the  fact  that  there  exists 
no  place  of  worship  on,  or  very  near, 
the  vast  expanse  of  the  moonport — 
NASA's  Kennedy  Space  Center.  Their 
determination  to  create  a  chapel  for  wor- 
ship was  further  spurred  on  by  the  his- 
toric reading  of  Genesis  by  the  Apollo 
8  astronauts.  Finally,  a  nonprofit  orga- 
nization, the  Chapel  of  the  Astronauts, 
Inc.,  was  established  in  early  1969. 

The  proposed  Chapel  of  the  Astronauts 
will  be  a  $1  million  facility  paid  for  en- 
tirely by  public  subscription.  It  will  be 
dedicated  to  no  man,  but  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Almighty  God.  The  pattern  of 
worship  within  the  building  will  be  lit- 
urgical and  ecumenical.  The  millions  of 
people  who  come  to  visit  the  great  port 
of  departure  and  view  the  manmade 
wonders  at  the  Kennedy  Space  Center 
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will  also  be  able  to  visit  this  visible  sym- 
bol of  our  faith. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  has  already  given  its  in- 
formal approval  to  this  project.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Senate  would  also  early 
consider  and  speedily  and  favorably  act 
on  this  resolution. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  Joint  resolution  <S.J.  Res.  42)  to 
authorize  the  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration to  convey  certain  lands  in  Bre- 
vard County.  Pla.;  introduced  by  Mr. 
QuRNEY  ifor  himself  and  Mr.  Chiles). 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Aeronaut- 
ical and  Space  Sciences. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  Join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Florida  <Mr.  Gurney)  In  in- 
troducing legislation  which  will  make  it 
possible  to  esUblish  a  Chapel  of  the 
Astronauts  at  John  P.  Kermedy  Space 
Center  in  Brevard  County.  Pla. 

Nothmg  in  modern  history  has  cap- 
tured the  imagination  of  the  peoples  of 
the  world  as  has  space  exploration.  With- 
out question  our  American  program  has 
deUghted  the  hearts  of  everyone.  And 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  the  core 
of  all  our  successes  has  been  those  men 
of  courage,  imagination,  and  great  ca- 
pacity— our  astronauts. 

This  legislation  would  allow  the  space 
administration  to  sell  to  a  nonprofit  cor- 
poration sufBcient  land  for  the  Chapel 
of  the  Astronauts,  a  nondenomlnation- 
al,  nonsectarian  and  nonprofit  facility 
for  meditation  and  worship  which  would 
serve  as  a  memorial  to  our  astronauts. 
How  fitting  it  is  that  a  place  of  wor- 
ship serve  as  a  memorial  to  our  astro- 
nauts— men  who  have  probed  outer 
space,  men  who  have  Journeyed  into  the 
heavens  and  returned  to  share  their  ex- 
periences with  us. 

This  chapel  would  stand  adjacent  to 
the  visitors*  Information  center  at  the 
space  center,  available  to  the  millions  of 
visitors  from  throughout  the  world  who 
go  there  each  year.  The  purpose  is  ap- 
propriate. The  place  is  significant.  The 
time  is  right.  I  ask  that  this  legislation 
be  given  serious  consideration. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  43— 
INTRODUCTION  OP  A  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION WITH  RESPECT  TO 
THE  CURRENT  RAILROAD  LABOR 
DISPUTE 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  faced  with 
the  threat  of  a  nationwide  railroad 
strike,  we  acted  on  last  December  10  to 
postpone  such  a  strike  until  March  1. 
1971.  The  law  which  was  enacted  at  that 
time.  Public  Law  91-541.  also  required 
the  President  to  send  to  Congress  15  days 
In  advance  of  the  new  deadline  a  report 
on  the  progress  of  the  negotiations  and 
his  recommendations  for  dealing  with 
the  dispute.  Last  Saturday,  the  President 
submitted  his  report  and  recommenda- 
tions. I  now  introduce,  by  request,  for 
appropriate  reference,  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion proposed  by  the  President — It  is  also 
being  Introduced  In   the  other  body — 


and  ask  that  the  Joint  resolution  together 
with  the  President's  report  and  recom- 
mendations be  printed  In  the  Rxcord  at 

the  end  of  my  remarks.  .  ,   . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Joint 
resolution  wlU  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  Joint  resolution  and  report  and  re- 
commendations will  be  printed,  as  re- 
quested, at  the  conclusion  of  the  Sena- 
tor's remarks. 
iSee  exhibit  1.) 

Mr     JAVrrs.    Mr.    President.    I    am 
pleased  to  report  to  the  Senate  that  there 
la  some  basis  for  optimism  that  this  dis- 
pute may  be  resolved  before  March  1. 
thus  obviating  the  need  for  us  to  act  on 
the  President's  proposals.  Two  of  the  four 
umon^  involved  in  this  dispute  have  al- 
ready reached  agreement  with  the  car- 
riers   The  two  are  the  Brotherhood  of 
Maintenance    of    Way    Employees    and 
the  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees.  A 
third  union,  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Clerks  has  reached  tentative  agreement. 
The  fourth  union,  the  United  Transpor- 
Ution  Union,  is  now  engaged  in  inten- 
sive negotiations  with  the  earners,  and 
there  Is  reason  to  hope  that  these  nego- 
tiations  may   be   successful.    Certainly, 
legislation,    no    matter    how    carefully 
shaped.  Is  no  substitute  for  an  agreement 
reached  through  coUective  bargaining.  I 
know  that  the  parties,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  the  National  Mediation  Board, 
Secretary  of  Labor  Hodgson,  and  As- 
sistant Secretary   of   Labor  Usery.  are 
making  every  effort  to  resolve  their  re- 
maining differences. 

We  must,  however,  be  prepared  for 
any  eventuality.  If  the  dispute  is  not 
resolved,  the  President  has  asked  for 
legislation  which  would  provide  him 
with  two  alternative  coxirses  of  action: 
first,  to  put  into  effect  with  some  re- 
visions the  recommendations  of  the 
Emergency  Board  No.  178;  and  second, 
to  permit  a  selective  strike  against  cer- 
tain railroads  imder  conditions  that 
would  Insure  that  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  Nation  would  not  be  adversely 

B.fTGCt€Cl 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  negotia- 
tions now  going  on.  I  do  not  beUeve  that 
it  would  be  appropriate  for  me  to  com- 
ment In  detail  on  the  President's  pro- 
posals. I  do  think  It  is  helpful  to  have 
them  in  advance,  and  there  Ls  no  ques- 
tion but  that  they  will  be  given  the 
greatest  weight  In  the  regrettable  event 
that  we  are  forced  to  act  again  with  re- 
spect to  this  dispute. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  want  to  point  out 
that  whether  or  not  this  dispute  Is  set- 
tied  and  I  certainly  hope  that  it  will  be, 
the  Congress  still  has  a  responsibility  to 
pass  permanent  legislation  to  deal  on  a 
permanent  basis  with  the  emergency  dis- 
pute problem.  The  President  has  sent  up 
a  bill  for  this  purpose,  and  I  have  Intro- 
duced a  somewhat  broader  measure.  An 
editorial  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  February  12  commented  on  the  dif- 
ferences between  my  bill  and  the  Presi- 
dent's bill.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 


Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  note  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee,  Senator  Wn.- 
LiAMS,  of  New  Jersey,  yesterday  Intro- 
duced a  bill  to  permit  selective  strikes 
in  the  railroad  Industry.  All  of  these 
bills  will.  I  am  sure,  be  given  the  most 
careful  consideration  by  the  committee 
when  hearings  are  held  In  March. 

EXHIBIT    1 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  43)  to 
provide  alternate  procedures  to  facili- 
tate the  settlement  of  the  labor  dispute 
between  certain  carriers  by  railroad  and 
certain  of  their  employees  Introduced  by 
Mr.  jAvrrs.  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  titie.  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

S.J.  Rib.  43 

Resolvtd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled, 

Wbereas  the  labor  dispute  between  the  car- 
riers represented  by  the  National  Railway 
Labor  Conference  and  the  Eastern.  Western, 
and  Southeastern  Carrier*  Conference  Com- 
mittees and  certain  of  their  employees  repre- 
sented by  the  United  Transportation  Union 
(UTU).  and  the  Brotherhood  of  RaUway.  Air- 
line and  Steamship  Clerks.  Freight  Handlers, 
Express  and  Station  Employees  (BRAG), 
threatens  essential  transpwrtatlon  services  of 
the  Nation:  and 

Whereas  It  is  essential  to  the  national  In- 
terest, Including  the  national  health  and 
defense,  that  essential  transportation  seri  lees 
be  maintained:  and 

Whereas  all  the  procedures  for  resolving 
such  dispute  provided  for  In  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  and  the  no-strUce,  no-lockout  ex- 
tension provided  by  the  Joint  Resolution  of 
December  10.  1970  (Public  Law  91-541  \  have 
been  exhausted  and  have  not  resulted  in 
settlement  of  the  dispute:  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  finds  that  emergency 
measures  are  essential  to  security  and  con- 
tinuity of  transportation  services  by  such 
carriers:  and 

Whereas  Etoergency  Board  numbered  178 
(created  by  Executive  Orders  11658  and  11559, 
September  18.  1970)  made  Its  report  to  the 
President  on  November  9.  1970.  which  re- 
port has  provided  the  basis  for  negotiation 
since  that  time  resulting  In  a  settlement  be- 
tween the  carriers  and  two  unions  that  were 
original  parties  to  this  dispute,  has  been 
generally  accepted  by  the  carriers,  and  hsa 
been  partially  adopted  by  the  wage  increases 
legislated  by  the  Congress  In  the  Joint  Reso- 
lution of  December  10,  1970:  and 

Whereas  it  Is  possible  that  resolution  of 
this  dispute  could  be  best  assured  through 
the  free  action  of  the  parties,  restricted  only 
to  the  degree  necessary  to  assure  the  protec- 
tion of  the  health  and  safety  of  all  sections 
of  the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  desirable  to  provide  for  al- 
ternative methods  of  resolution  as  an  incen- 
tive to  continued  free  collective  bargaining: 
Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rei>- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
In  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  of 
the  United  States  may  invoke,  effective 
March  1.  1971,  or  not  later  than  seven  days 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Resolution, 
whichever  Is  later,  either  of  the  following 
alternative  procedures  (section  2,  or  section 
3)  but  not  both,  for  reeolutlon  of  this  dU- 
pute: 

RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  EMERGENCY  BOARD 

Sec  2  (a)  If  the  President  chooses  to  in- 
voke the  procedures  provided  In  this  section, 
no  strike  or  lockout  shall  be  permitted 
through  the  period  of  time  granted  the  Spe- 


oial  Railway  Dispute  Comiulsslon,  estab- 
lished In  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  for 
jMolvlng  the  dispute  and,  further,  the  deci- 
sion rendered  by  the  Commission  shall  have 
the  same  effect  (Including  the  preclusion  of 
resort  to  either  strike  or  lockout)  as  though 
arrived  at  by  agreement  of  the  parties  under 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  (46  U.S.C.  151  et  seq.) . 
(b»  The  following  items  are  descriptive 
only  of  the  recommendations  contained  In 
the  report  of  Emergency  Board  No.  178, 
which  the  Special  Railway  Dispute  (Com- 
mission shall  use  as  the  basis  for  defining, 
formulating,  and  making  effective  a  final  res- 
olution of  the  dispute  as  provided  by  sub- 
section (e)  of  this  section:  Provided,  That 
the  Commission  In  the  exercise  of  its  re- 
sponsibility and  authority  under  subsection 
(e)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  limited  by 
the  following  descriptions  but  shall  deal 
with  each  such  recommendation  in  accord- 
ance with  the  discussion  and  analysis  of  the 
recommendation  contained  In  the  report  of 
Emergency  Board  No.  178. 

(1)  An  Increase  In  the  rate  of  pay,  in  ad- 
dition to  that  provided  by  Public  Law  91- 
541,  by  4  percent  effective  April  1,  1971:  by 
5  percent  effective  October  1,  1971;  by  5  per- 
cent effective  April  1,  1972;  and  5  percent 
effective  October  1,  1972. 

(2)  Elimination  of  "shift  rules"  granting 
premium  pay  for  work  performed  on  the  day 
after  a  holiday  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  actual  holiday  falls  on  the  em- 
ployee's rest  day.  (Applicable  to  agreements 
between  BRAC  and  the  respective  carriers.) 

(3)  Establishment  of  a  rule  permlttmg  the 
carrier  to  blank  an  employee's  birthday  holi- 
day Instead  of  paying  premium  rates.  (Ap- 
plicable to  agreements  between  BRAC  and 
the  respective  carriers. ) 

(4)  Extension  of  f>ersonal  injury  and  lia- 
bility group  Insurance  to  all  employees  trav- 
eling in  off-track  vehicles  authorized  by  the 
carriers — similar  to  the  April  21,  1969,  agree- 
ment with  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Sig- 
nalmen and  Carriers.  (Applicable  to  agree- 
ments between  BRAC  and  the  respective 
carriers.) 

(5)  Bstablishment  of  a  rule  requiring  yard 
crews  to  service  old  Industries  located  be- 
tween the  switching  limits  and  Industries 
currently  served  by  such  crews.  (Applicable 
to  agreements  between  U'l'U  and  the  re- 
spective carriers.) 

(6)  Establishment  of  a  rule  modifying  ex- 
isting notice  requirements  for  force  reduc- 
tions—similar to  the  1969  Shop  Craft  Agree- 
ment. 

(7)  Establishment  of  a  rule  prohibiting 
additional  and  sepaxate  compensation  for 
using  radio  commimlcatlon  systems.  (Ap- 
plicable to  agreements  between  UTU  and  the 
respective  carriers.) 

(8)  Establishment  of  a  rule  allowing  the 
carriers  to  Institute  interdlvlsional  runs. 
(Applicable  to  agreements  between  UTU  and 
the  respective  carriers.)  In  deflxilng,  for- 
mulatUig  and  making  effective  this  rule  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (e)  of  section  2  of  this 
Resolution,  the  Commission  shall  also  de- 
fine, formulate  and  make  effective  a  modl- 
flcatlon  of  existing  rules  covering  away-from- 
home  expenses. 

(9)  Establishment  of  a  rule  allowing  the 
carriers  more  flexlbUity  in  interchange  op- 
«|tlons.  (Applicable  to  agreements  between 
uTu  and  the  respective  carrier*.) 

(10)  EsUblUhment  of  a  rule  Implement- 
uig  certain  Presidential  Railroad  Commls- 
Mon  findings  combining  road  and  yard  serv- 
ice (Applicable  to  agreements  between  UTU 
WW  the  respective  carriers.) 

(U)  Establishment  of  a  rule  requiring  the 
merger  of  road  and  yard  seniority  rosters. 
(Applicable  to  agreements  between  UTU  and 
the  respective  carriers.) 

(12)  Establishment  of  a  rule  permitting 
work  assignments  to  be  made  interchange- 
ably between  clerks  and  telegraphers.   (Ap- 


plicable  to  agreements   between  BRAC   and 
the  respective  carriers.) 

(13)  Establishment  of  a  rule  permitting 
the  carriers  to  assign  other  employees  to 
assist  a  worker  who  otherwise  may  be  re- 
quired to  work  overtime.  (Applicable  to 
agreements  between  BRAC  and  the  respec- 
tive  carriers.) 

(14)  ESstablish  a  moratorium  on  Issues  re- 
lating to  those  disposed  of  in  this  round  of 
bargaining. 

(c)(1)  The  parties  to  the  dispute  for 
which  Emergency  Board  No.  178  was  origi- 
nally established  shall  create,  within  three 
months  of  the  effective  date  of  this  Resolu- 
tion, a  "standing  committee"  similar  to  the 
committee  suggested  by  the  Emergency 
Board.  In  order  to  effect  a  resolution  of  the 
issues  which  the  Emergency  Board  recom- 
mended should  be  assigned  to  such  a  com- 
mittee. At  the  conclusion  of  the  three-month 
period,  the  parties  shall  notify  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  whether  such  a  committee  has  been 
established  and  of  the  action  which  it  has 
taken.  If  the  parties  report  that  no  com- 
mittee has  been  established,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  provide  such  assistance  to  the 
parties  as  he  deems  appropriate  to  provide 
for  the  effective  implementation  of  the  rec- 
ommendation. 

(2)  The  following  items  are  descriptive 
only  of  the  Issues  the  Emergency  Board  rec- 
ommended be  assigned  to  such  standing 
committee : 

(A)  The  revision  or  replacement  of  the 
dual  system  of  pay,  including  the  carrier 
request  for  restoration  of  the  mileage  hold- 
down  and  the  elimination  of  arbitrarles,  and 
the  union  request  for  revision  of  car  sale 
additives.  (Applicable  to  agreements  between 
UTU  and  their  respective  carriers.) 

(B)  The  possibility  of  combining  all  yard 
and  road  service.  (AppllcaWe  to  agreements 
between  UTU  and  their  respective  carriers.) 

(C)  The  elimination  of  Hostler  positions. 
(Applicable  to  agreements  between  UTU  and 
their  respective  carriers.) 

(D)  Any  non-operating  union  rules  other- 
wise not  disposed  of  in  the  report  of  the 
Emergency  Board. 

(d)  There  is  hereby  established  a  Special 
Railway  Dispute  Commission  consisting  of 
two  members  appointed  by  the  carriers,  two 
members  appointed  by  the  unions,  three  pub- 
lic members  appointed  Jointly  by  the  unions 
and  the  carriers  who  shall  be  selected  within 
five  days  of  the  date  of  the  President's  selec- 
tion of  this  alternative  procedure.  If  either 
party  fails  to  name  any  of  its  members  to 
the  Commission,  or  if  they  fall  to  name  the 
three  public  memlaers,  within  the  five-day 
period,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  name 
said  member  or  members.  One  member  shall 
be  chosen  by  the  Commission  as  chairman. 
The  Commission  shall  make  decisions  on  the 
basis  of  a  majority  vote  of  the  members. 
Members  of  the  Commission  shall  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  of  up  to  the  per  diem 
equivalent  of  the  rate  for  a  GS-18  when  en- 
gaged In  the  work  of  the  Commission  as 
prescribed  by  this  section.  Including  travel 
time,  and  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses 
and  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sutwlstenoe  as  au- 
thorized by  law  (5  U.S.C.  5703)  for  persons 
in  the  Government  service  employed  Inter- 
mittently and  receiving  compensation  on  a 
per  diem,  when  actually  employed,  basis. 
The  National  Mediation  Board  shall  provide 
such  services  and  faculties  as  may  be  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  in  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  resolution.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  have  the  authority  to  hire  experts 
and  consultants,  as  provided  In  section 
3(d)  (3)  of  this  Resolution. 

(e)(1)  The  Commission  shall  have  the 
authority  and  responsibility  to  define,  formu- 
late and  make  effective  all  of  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  report  of  Emergency  Board  178 
described  in  (b)  above  and  no  others,  unless 
otherwise  provided   In   this  resolution    The 


Commission  shall  issue  a  final  determination 
by  May  1,  1971. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  hold  hearings 
in  the  same  manner  as  provided  in  section 
3(e).  The  parties  shall  be  afforded  an  op- 
portunity to  present  their  position  on  the 
definition  and  formulation  of  the  Emergency 
Board's  recommendations. 

(3)  The  final  determination  by  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  binding  on  all  parties  and 
shall  constitute  a  complete  and  final  dis- 
position of  all  Issues  Involved:  Provided, 
however.  That  an  agreement  between  the 
parties  before  May  1,  1971,  on  any  recom- 
mendation shall  relieve  the  Commission 
from  further  consideration  of  that  Item  and 
shall  constitute  a  final  disposition  of  the 
Issue  Involved. 

(f )  Any  party  to  the  dispute  aggrieved  by 
the  final  determination  of  the  Commission 
may  obtain  review  thereof  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  provided  for  review  of  a  Panel  decision 
in  section  3(b)(4)  and  (5)  of  this  Resolu- 
tion. 

(g)  This  section  shall  take  effect  Immedi- 
ately upon  the  Invocation  of  its  procedures 
by  the  President  and  shall  remain  In  effect 
until  such  time  as  the  (Commission  certifies 
to  the  President  that  it  has  completed  its 
responsibilities  or  that  a  resolution  of  the 
dispute  has  been  reached  by  the  parties. 

(h)  The  binding  effect  of  the  recommenda- 
tions and  the  prohibition  on  strikes  or  lock- 
outs required  by  this  section  shall  expire  on 
December  31.  1972,  provided,  however,  that 
the  Commission  may  extend  such  date  for 
such  a  period  of  time  as  it  deems  appropriate 
under  such  terms  as  It  considers  equitable, 
including  the  granting  of  a  pay  rate  Increase 
or  increases,  in  addition  to  those  described 
in  subsection  (b)  (1)  of  this  section,  on  such 
dates  and  in  such  amounts  as  the  (Commis- 
sion deems  appropriate.  Such  time  extension 
and  rate  increase  determinations  shall  be 
binding  on  all  parties  as  provided  In  cub- 
section   (e)  (3)    of  this  section. 

SELECTIVE  STRIKE/LOCKOtrr 

Sec.  3.  (a)  If  the  President  chooses  to  in- 
voke the  procedures  provided  in  this  section, 
no  strike  or  lockout  shall  be  permitted  ex- 
cept as  authorized  by  an  order  of  the  Emer- 
gency Railway  Dispute  Panel  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  Panel),  established  In  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  this  section. 

(b)  When  any  party  to  this  dispute  in- 
tends to  engage  In  a  strike  or  lockout.  It 
shall,  by  certified  mail,  notify  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  of  such  intention  and  send  copies 
of  the  notification  to  the  other  parties  to 
the  dispute.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
transmit  such  notifications  to  the  Panel 
in  the  order  In  which  they  are  received. 

(1)  Each  notification  shall  state  the  inten- 
tion of  the  party  to  engage  in  a  total  strike 
or  lockout  of  an  Individual  carrier  fifteen 
days  after  the  delivery  of  the  notification  to 
the  Panel. 

A  separate  notification  shall  be  required 
in  regard  to  each  Individual  carrier.  The 
notification  shall  state  with  particularity 
(a)  the  carrier  to  be  struck  or  locked  out 
and  (b)  the  existence  of  alternative  rail, 
water,  highway,  or  air  transportation  services, 
or  any  combination  thereof,  which  will  not 
endanger  the  health  or  safety  of  the  Na- 
tion or  any  section  thereof. 

(2)  The  Panel  shall  determine,  by  order, 
after  a  hearing,  whether  the  proposed  total 
strike  or  lockout  of  a  carrier  shall  be  per- 
mitted as  consistent  with  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  Nation  and  all  sections  thereof 
and  shall  make  such  decisions  and  Issue  such 
orders  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
responsibility.  The  Panel,  in  developing  its 
order  approving  any  selective  strike  or  lock- 
out, shall  make  provision  to  insure  that  only 
the  operations  of  the  struck  or  locked  out 
carrier  shall  be  directly  curtailed  by  such 
permitted  action.  The  Panel  shall.  In  making 
such  a  determination,  take  into  account  the 
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cumulative  effect  of  mny  of  Ita  prior  orders 
permitting  a  strike  or  lockout.  The  Panel 
shall  be  further  authorized  to  consolidate 
notlflcatlon  proposals  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  hearings,  rendering  declslona, 
and  Issuing  orders.  If  the  notifications  of  two 
or  more  parties  deal  with  the  same  or  related 
rail  operations,  in  a  way  In  which  any  one 
such  notlflcatlon  could  be  Implemented,  sin- 
gly.  without  endangering  health  or  safety, 
but  not  all  of  them  could  be  so  Implemented, 
the  Panel  shaU  give  preferred  consideration 
to  such  notification*  In  the  order  In  which 
they   were   received   by   the   Secretary. 

(3)  The  Panel  shall  not  approve  any 
notlflcatlon  proposing  a  strike  or  lockout 
where  the  effect  of  the  proposal  would  be 
to  (1)  deprive  the  Nation  of  the  transport 
of  material  or  personnel  essential  to  the 
national  defense,  or  (2)  to  deprive  any  sec- 
tion of  the  Nation  of  the  transportation 
services  required  to  maintain  the  basic  health 
or  safety  of  that  section :  Provided,  however. 
That  mere  Inconvenience  to  a  section  of  the 
Nation  shall  not  be  deemed  a  threat  to  Its 
basic  health  or  safety. 

(4)  The  orders  of  the  Panel  shall  be 
deemed  flnal  upon  their  lasxiance.  Any  party 
aggrieved  by  an  order  of  the  Panel  may. 
within  fifteen  days  after  Its  lasuance,  obtain 
review  of  the  order  In  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals,  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  may  be  re- 
viewed In  the  Supreme  Court  by  writ  of 
certiorari  or  upon  cerUflcatlon  as  provided 
for  in  section  1354  (I)  and  (3).  Title  28, 
United  States  Code.  The  commencement  of 
proceedings  under  this  subsection  shall  not. 
unless  ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay 
of  the  order  of  the  Panel. 

(5)  An  order  of  the  Panel  shall  be  con- 
clusive unless  found  to  be  arbitrary  or 
capricious. 

(6)  On  notice  to  the  parties,  and  follow- 
ing a  hearing,  the  Panel  may  cancel  an  order 
authorizing  a  strike  or  lockout  as  it  deems 
necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  Such  cancellations  are  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  subsections  (b)  (3).  (4)  and  (6) 
of  this  section. 

(c)(1)  If  a  settlement  is  reached  In  this 
dispute  by  any  union  with  any  one  or  more 
carriers,  but  less  than  all  carriers,  such  set- 
tlement or  settlements  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  National  Railway  Labor  Conference  by 
the  union.  The  National  RaUway  Labor  Con- 
ference shall  have  the  option,  for  ten  days 
from  submission,  of  accepting  any  such  set- 
tlement as  a  solution  of  the  dispute  for  aU 
member  carriers  represented  by  It:  and  that 
settlement  shall  be  binding  upon  the  union 
Involved  and  the  carriers  represented  by  the 
Conference. 

(2)  If  the  settlement  submitted  to  the 
Conference  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  above 
Is  not  accepted  within  the  ten-day  option 
period,  each  individual  carrier  shall  be  per- 
mitted ten  additional  days  Ln  which  to  in- 
dividually accept  the  settlement,  which  ac- 
ceptance shall  be  binding  upon  the  union 
tnvxjlved  and  the  Individual  accepting  carrier. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  this  subsecUcm  shall 
be  invoked  only  once  for  each  union  which 
is  a  party  to  this  dispute  and  no  authorized 
strike  or  lockout  need  be  suspended  prior 
to  acceptance  of  a  settlement. 

(d)(1)  There  is  hereby  established  an 
Emergency  Railway  Dispute  Panel  consisting 
of  two  members  appointed  by  the  carriers, 
two  members  appointed  by  the  unions,  three 
public  members  appointed  Jointly  by  the 
unions  and  the  earners  who  shall  b«  selected 
within  5  days  of  the  date  upon  which  the 
President  invokes  the  procedures  of  this  sec- 
tion 3.  If  either  party  (alls  to  name  any  of 
Its  members  to  the  Commission,  or  if  they 
fall  to  name  the  three  public  members,  within 
the  five  day  period,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  name  s&ld  member  or  members.  One 
member   of   the   Panel   shall   be  selected   as 


chairman.   The   Panel   shall   make   decisions 
based  on  a  majority  vote  of  the  members. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Panel  shall  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  of  up  to  the  per  diem 
equivalent  of  the  rate  for  a  OS- 18  when 
engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Panel  as  pre- 
scribed by  this  section.  Including  travel  time, 
and  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses  and  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorized  by 
law  (5  US.C.  6703)  for  persons  In  the  Oov- 
emment  service  employed  intermittently  and 
receiving  compensation  on  a  per  diem,  when 
actually  employed,  basis.  The  National  Medi- 
ation Board  shall  provide  such  aervicen  and 
facilities  as  may  be  necessary  and  appropri- 
ate in  carrying  out  the  purposes  o<  this 
Resolution. 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  Its 
functions  under  this  section,  the  Panel  is 
authorized  to  employ  experts  and  consultants 
or  organizations  thereof  aa  authorized  by 
section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
and  allow  them  while  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business,  travel  expenses 
(including  per  diem  In  Ueu  of  subsistence) 
as  authorized  by  section  5703(b)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  for  persons  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  intermittently, 
while  so  employed 

(ei  The  following  rules  of  procedure  shall 
be  applicable  to  the  Panel's  functions  under 
this  section: 

(1)  NoTtcr  or  Hearing. — Upon  receipt  of 
notifications  the  Panel  shall  promptly  notify 
and  inform  the  Oovemment  and  all  parties 
to  the  dispute  of  the  time,  place,  and  nature 
of  the  hearings,  and  the  matters  to  be  cov- 
ered therein. 

(2)  Heasino  To  Br  Pcm.ic — The  Panel 
shall  hold  public  hearings,  unless  It  deter- 
mines private  hearings  are  necessary  In  the 
interest  of  national  security,  or  the  parties 
and  the  Oovernment  agree  to  present  their 
positions  In  writing.  The  record  made  at  such 
hearings  shall  Include  all  documents,  state- 
ments, exhibits,  and  briefs,  which  may  be 
submitted,  together  with  the  stenographic 
record.  The  Panel  shall  have  authorltv  to 
make  whatever  reasjjnable  rules  are  necessary 
for  the  conduct  of  an  orderly  public  hear- 
ing The  Panel  may  exclude  persons  other 
than  the  parties  at  any  time  when  in  Its 
Judgment  the  expeditious  Inquiry  into  the 
dispute  so  requires. 

(3)  PAaXlCIPATTON    BT    PaXCL   D*   THi:   HCAB- 

ING. — The  Panel,  or  any  member  thereof, 
nxay.  on  Its  own  initiative,  at  such  hearing, 
call  witnesses  and  Introduce  documentary  or 
other  evidence,  and  may  p)Artlclp«te  la  the 
examination  of  witnesses  for  the  purpose  at 
expediting  the  hearing  or  eliciting  material 
facts. 

(4)  PAaXIdPATION  BT  PAJTriZS  IN  Heamnc. 

The  parties  and  the  Oovernment  shall  be 
given  reasonable  opportunity:  (a)  to  be 
present  in  person  at  every  stage  of  the  hear- 
ing; (b)  to  be  represented  adequately;  (c)  to 
present  orally  or  otherwise  any  material  evi- 
dence relevant  to  the  Issues:  (d)  to  ask 
questions  relating  to  the  evidence  of  other 
parties  or  of  a  witness  relating  to  evidence 
offered  or  statements  made  by  the  party  or 
witness  at  the  hearing,  unless  it  is  clear  that 
the  questions  have  no  material  bearing  on 
the  credibility  of  that  party  or  witness  or  on 
the  issues  In  the  case;  (e)  to  present  to  the 
Panel  oral  or  written  argument  on  the  Issues. 

(5)  Stsnocbaphic  Rxcobos. — An  official 
stenographic  record  of  the  proceedings  ^h*" 
be  made  A  copy  of  the  record  shall  be  avail- 
able (or  Inspection  by  the  parties 

(6)  Kxruta  or  Evidcncb. — The  hearing  may 
be  conducted  informally.  The  receipt  of  evi- 
dence at  the  hearing  need  not  be  governed 
by  the  common  law  rules  of  evidence 

(f)  This  section  shall  take  effect  immedi- 
ately upon  the  Invocation  of  Its  procedures 
by  the  President  and  shall  remain  in  effect 
until  such  time  as  the  Panel  certifies  to  the 
President  that  a  resolution  of  the  dispute 
has  been  reached  by  all  of  the  parties. 


(g)  Any  provision  of  interpretation  of  the 
Railway  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  S3 
Stat.  1004.  as  amended.  45  U  8  C  351  et  ieq.. 
which  provides  that  an  employee  covered  by 
the  provisions  of  that  Act  shall  receive  bene- 
fits while  on  strike  Is  hereby  suspended  for 
the  duration  of  any  strike  with  regard  to  any 
employee  who  participates  In  any  strike  In 
the  above  described  dispute. 

Sec  4.  During  the  period  In  which  the 
President  may  select  an  alternative  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Resolution,  no  strike 
or  lockout  shall  be  permitted. 

Sec.  5  Any  strike,  lockout  or  other  con- 
certed activity  In  violation  of  this  Resolution 
."^hall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  not  to  exceed 
1100,000  Each  calendar  day  In  which  such 
a  violation  occurs  shall  be  considered  a  sep- 
arate violation.  The  Attorney  Oeneral  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  authorized  to  main- 
tain any  civil  action  necessary  to  obtain 
compliance  »lth  any  provision  of  this  Reso- 
lution. 

RzpoRT  TO  CoNcaxsa  on  Prockkss  in  Neco- 

TIATtONS     IN    THE    RAILWAY     LaBOR    DlSPTTt 

AND  Rscoxkendations  ro«  REsoLtmoN  or 

THE    DiSPUlE 

Pursuant  to  the  Joint  Resolution  of  De- 
cember 10.  1970.  PL.  91-541.  I  hereby  submit 
my  report  on  the  progress  of  the  negotia- 
tions In  the  dispute  between  most  of  the 
Nation's  railroads  and  four  railway  unions — 
the  Brotherhood  of  RaUway  and  Airline 
Clerks,  the  United  Transportation  Union, 
the  Brotherhood  of  Iblaintenance  of  Way 
Employees,  and  the  Hotel  and  Restaurant 
Employees — and  my  recommendations  (or  a 
proposed  solution  to  this  dispute. 

At  the  outset,  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
the  carriers  and  two  of  the  unions — the 
Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Em- 
ployees and  the  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Em- 
ployees— have  reached  agreement  on  new 
contract  terms.  We  had  hoped  that  these 
agreements  would  lead  to  similar  settle- 
ments with  the  United  Transportation  Un- 
ion and  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Air- 
line Clerks.  However,  as  yet,  we  regret  to  re- 
port that  these  two  unions  and  the  canlen 
have  not  been  able  to  resolve  their  differ- 
ences. We  win  continue  to  work  with  them 
m  their  efforts  to  reach  a  timely  settlement. 

caoGSEss    IN    negotiations 

The  history  of  this  dispute  dates  back  to 
1969  when  the  unions  served  notices  on  the 
carriers  asking  for  improvements  in  wages 
and  ether  benefits  This  was  countered  by 
the  carriers,  who  served  notices  requesting 
changes  in  various  existing  contractual  ar- 
rangements. The  initial  negotiations  between 
the  parties  proved  unsuccessful  and  the  serv- 
Ices  cf  the  National  Mediation  Board  were  in- 
voked. When  the  organizations  and  carriers 
were  unable  to  resolve  their  differences,  the 
NMB  proferred  arbitration  as  provided  under 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  and  subsequently 
released  the  parties  on  August  10,  1970,  leav- 
ing them  free  to  resort  to  self-help  after 
30  days. 

There  follow^  a  period  of  Intensive  ne- 
gotiations under  the  auspices  of  the  Labor 
Department  and  the  National  Mediation 
Board.  During  this  period,  a  selective  strike 
took  place  but  was  enjoined  by  a  temporary 
restraining  order  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  subsequently  appointed  Energency  Board 
No.  178  to  Investigate  and  report  on  the 
dispute  This  Board  undertook  an  extensive 
review  of  the  Issues  and  attempted  unsuc- 
cessfully to  mediate  the  dispute  prior  to  the 
submission  of  Its  Reixjrt  to  me  on  Novem- 
ber 9,   1970. 

The  recommendations  set  forth  in  the 
Emergency  Board  Report  were  cast  in  the 
light  of  encouraging  the  parties  to  negotiate 
a  settlement  which  would  provide  benefits 
(or  both  the  employees  and  the  industry. 
Thereafter,  the  Labor  Department  and  the 


National  Mediation  Board  resumed  their  ef- 
forts to  encourage  the  parties  to  reach  agree- 
nient  based  on  these  recommendations. 
While  considerable  progress  was  made  dur- 
ing these  negotiations,  a  threatened  strike 
against  the  Nation's  railroads  made  it  neces- 
sary for  me  to  propose  legislation  to  the  Con- 
gress providing  an  additional  period  of  time 
(or  further  negotiations  without  a  strike  or 
lockout.  Public  Law  91-641  was  subsequently 
enacted  on  December  10.  1970,  and  halted  a 
one-day  national  rail  shutdown. 

The  recent  negotiations  In  this  dispute 
have  centered  around  the  recommendations 
o(  Emergency  Board  No.  178.  The  Board 
(ought  to  provide  substantial  wage  increases 
(or  the  unions  In  return  for  the  relaxation  of 
several  restrictive  work  rules. 

The  wage  Increases  called  for  a  6  percent 
increase  retroactive  to  January  1.  1970.  32 
cents  an  hour  effective  November  1.  1970.  4 
percent  on  April  1,  1971.  and  three  addi- 
tional 6  percent  Increases  effective  October  1 , 
1971,  April  1.  1972.  and  October  1,  1972.  The 
flrst'two  of  these  increases  were  placed  Into 
effect  by  the  Congress  as  part  of  the  Decem- 
ber 10,  1970  Joint  Resolution.  No  work  rule 
changes,  however,  were  placed  into  effect  as 
psrt  of  the  Resolution. 

The  Board  recommended  work  rule  changes 
which  cover  such  areas  as  Interdl visional 
runs.  Interchange  of  cars,  combining  of  the 
function  of  road  and  yard  employees  in  many 
respects  and  combining  clerk  and  teleg- 
rapher classifications. 

On  February  4,  1971.  the  Brotherhood  of 
Maintenance  of  Way  Employees  and  the 
Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  the  carriers.  The  terms 
of  that  agreement  generally  followed  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Emergency  Board. 
However,  an  additional  six-month  extension 
of  the  contract  period  was  agreed  to  with  the 
unions  receiving  an  additional  26  cents  per 
hour  Increase  effective  April  1.  1973,  an  ad- 
ditional paid  holiday  effective  January  1. 
1973.  and  five  weeks  of  vacation  after  25 
years  of  service  effective  January  1,  1973.  The 
Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees  elected  to 
take  a  money  equivalent  Instead  of  the 
holiday. 

I  wish  It  were  possible  to  report  to  you 
that  all  of  the  parties  had  been  able  to  reach 
a  settlement.  This  I  am  unable  to  do.  This 
is  a  highly  complex  dispute  dealing  with  Is- 
sues crucial  to  the  parties.  Changes  in  work 
rules  In  effect  for  many  years  and  the  Impact 
of  such  changes  on  employment  and  on  sav- 
ings (or  the  carriers  have  proven  to  be  diffi- 
cult labor-management  Issues. 

This  Administration  has  made  exhaustive 
and  wide-ranging  efforts  to  assist  the  parties. 
During  the  period  since  enactment  of  Public 
Law  91-541  this  Administration  has  con- 
ducted over  30  negotiating  sessions  under  the 
auspices  of  Federal  mediators.  These  ses- 
sions lasted  anywhere  from  a  few  hours  to 
all  day.  encompassed  both  Joint  and  separate 
talks,  and  at  various  times  Involved  all  o( 
the  parties.  Over  15  private  sessions  between 
the  mediators  and  the  parties  have  been 
held,  many  of  which  lasted  an  entire  day. 
These  (ace-to-face  sesslonK  have  been  s\ip- 
plemented  by  Innumerable  local  and  Inter- 
city telephone  conversations  between  the 
mediators  and  the  parties. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  personally  held 
meetings  with  the  parties  at  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  participated  in  conferences 
with  the  parties  elsewhere  to  encourage  a 
settlement.  He  has  remained  in  dally  con- 
tact with  the  Oovernment  mediators 
throughout  this  period  and  held  innumer- 
able Internal  strategy  and  review  confer- 
ences regarding  efforts  to  settle  the  dispute. 
Administration  officials  have  also  con- 
sulted with  members  of  Emergency  Board 
No.  178,  senior  officers  of  the  AFL-CIO.  the 
Association  of  American  Railroads  and  nu- 
merous railroad  labor  leaders  for  their  as- 
sistance and  suggestions.  While  these  Inten- 


sive efforts  were  unsuccessful  In  resolving 
the  disputes  between  the  United  Transpor- 
tation Union,  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
and  Airline  Clerks,  and  the  carriers  they  were 
Instrumental  in  helping  the  other  two  unions 
and  the  railroads  reach  a  volimtary  settle- 
ment. A  record  of  the  day-to-day  efforts  to 
resolve  the  dispute  Is  lu  existence  and  can 
be  made  available  to  the  Congress. 
recommendations 
My  recommendation  for  resolution  of  this 
dispute  Is  based  on  three  overriding  princi- 
ples. First,  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
Nation  must  be  protected.  Second,  any  pro- 
posal I  make  must  be  (air  In  Its  application. 
Third,  because  time  remains  for  the  parties 
to  settle  their  differences  through  bargain- 
ing, my  proposal  must  take  Into  account  Its 
Impact  upon  collective  bargaining  and.  In- 
deed, provide  Incentive  to  the  continuation 
of  that  bargaining  process. 

With  these  principles  In  mind.  I  am  pro- 
posing legislation  transmitted  with  this  re- 
port, which,  If  the  dispute  continues  unre- 
solved and  an  emergency  Is  threatened,  will 
afford  me  a  choice  between  alternative  pro- 
cedures. 

The  first  alternative  would  be  to  complete, 
with  some  revisions,  the  Implementation  of 
the  recommendations  of  Emergency  Board 
No.  178.  These  recommendations  were  ar- 
rived at  by  the  Board  after  nearly  two 
months  of  study  and  deliberation  on  the  is- 
sues In  the  dispute.  They  offer  a  balanced 
approach — substantial  wage  Increases  over 
the  next  two  years  as  well  as  the  modifica- 
tion of  certain  o(  the  work  rules.  Indeed. 
Congress  has  already  acted  upon  some  of 
the  recommendations  by  adopting  the  Ini- 
tial wage  Increases  and  placing  them  In  ef- 
fect in  the  enactment  of  Its  Joint  Resolu- 
tion of  December  10,  1970,  extending  the 
strike  deadline.  Implementation  of  the  re- 
port requires  the  establishment  of  a  special 
Railway  Dispute  Commission  to  decide  on 
flnal  deflnltlon  and  application  of  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Emergency  Board. 

The  other  alternative  would  allow  the 
parties,  after  the  expiration  of  the  Joint 
Resolution,  to  undertake  a  limited  strike  or 
lockout,  If  they  so  desire,  so  long  as  such 
action  does  not  endanger  the  health  or 
safety  o(  the  Nation,  or  any  section  thereo(. 
Under  this  alternative,  the  parties  would  be 
required  to  submit  notifications  o(  proposed 
action  to  an  Emergency  Dispute  Panel.  The 
Panel  would  have  the  authority  to  accept 
any  such  proposal  i(  acceptance  would  not 
Jeopardize  the  health  and  safety  of  all  sec- 
tions of  the  Nation. 

In  so  doing,  the  Panel  would  be  empow- 
ered to  approve  proposals  only  where  they 
provided  (or  a  selective  strike  or  lockout. 
The  approach  would  allow  the  total  shut- 
down o(  some,  but  not  all  railroads,  and 
only  where  alternative  transportation  serv- 
ices exist  and  to  the  extent  that  such  a  shut- 
down would  not  endanger  any  section  of  the 
country. 

This  is  a  'selective  operation"  not  a  "par- 
tial operation"  proposal — a  method  which 
would  allow  for  a  partial  shutdown  of  all 
railroads. 

The  latter  Is  not  considered  a  feasible  al- 
ternative in  the  circumstances  Involved  In 
this  case.  It  requires  a  complex  and  costly 
administrative  structure  to  operate  it — to 
make  the  decisions  about  which  goods  are 
to  move,  when,  and  how.  Further,  the  effec- 
tive and  safe  operation  of  even  a  small  per- 
centage o(  each  Individual  railroad's  business 
requires  a  disproportionately  large  employee 
force.  For  example,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation advises  me  that  a  nationwide  par- 
tial operation  allowing  for  the  movement  of 
only  15  percent  of  normal  railroad  traffic 
would  require  a  30  percent  operating  level 
of  the  Nation's  railroads.  The  economic  bur- 
den of  this  type  of  partial  strike  would  fall 


in  disproportionate  measure  on  the  carriers. 
Such  a  partial  operation  plan,  therefore.  Is 
not  proposed. 

Under  a  selective  operation  plan,  It  Is  an- 
ticipated that  an  individual  railroad  line 
would  be  either  totally  shut  down  or  totally 
In  operation.  Individual  railroads  would  not 
be  required  to  keep  the  large  employee  work- 
force on  hand  or  to  operate  the  plan  that 
would  be  required  by  nationwide  partial 
operation. 

In  addition,  and  in  order  to  move  toward 
a  balancing  of  economic  pressures.  I  am  pro- 
posing a  suspension  of  unemployment  bene- 
fits for  striking  railroad  employees,  thus 
moving  toward  an  equalization  of  the  eco- 
nomic pressures  of  such  a  strike. 

In  the  interests  of  presenting  a  complete 
report,  I  must  also  mention  that  the  "fire- 
man manning"  Issue  between  the  United 
Transportation  Union  and  most  of  the  Na- 
tion's railroads  remains  unresolved.  This  is- 
sue, which  has  plagued  the  Nation,  the 
Congress,  and  the  Executive  Branch  for  years 
has  now  run  through  all  existing  dispute  set- 
tlement procedures  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 
Although  a  strike  could  occur  at  any  time, 
negotiations  are  continuing  in  an  effort  to 
resolve  the  matter. 

Thus  the  legislative  action  I  am  recom- 
mending would  preclude  a  national  emer- 
gency either  by  mandating  acceptance  of 
the  Emergency  Board's  recommendations  or 
by  allowing  such  economic  action  by  the 
oartles  as  would  be  consistent  with  the  na- 
tional health  and  safety.  At  the  same  time 
nothing  in  the  proposal  would  ser^-e  to  dis- 
courage the  parties  in  continuing  negotia- 
tions. 

Exhibit  2 
Strike  Deadline 

Time  Is  running  out,  again,  for  Congress 
to  take  action  dealing  with  labor  stoppages 
of  prohibitive  proportions. 

•nie  special  law  that  cut  off  a  nationwide 
railroad  strike  late  last  year  expires  March 
1  On  that  date,  the  four  affected  unions 
will  be  legally  free  to  strike,  halting  Just 
about  all  the  country's  rail  traffic  and  quick- 
ly crippling  many  industries  dependent  on 
train  deliveries  of  fuel,  raw  materials  and 
parts.  While  tentative  agreement  has  been 
reached  with  two  of  the  unions,  either  of 
the  other  two  could  stlU  shut  down  the  rail- 
roads One  of  them,  the  RaUway  Clerks,  broke 
off  negotiations  thU  week  and  announced 
plans  to  strike  on  the  deadline. 

The  President's  proposed  law  for  heading 
off  transportation  strikes  that  pose  national 
emergencies  should  be  given  prompt  atten- 
tion by  Congress.  The  measure  could  be  Im- 
proved upon.  But  the  Nixon  plan,  or  some- 
thing close  to  it,  represents  the  least  that 
should  be  done  to  prohibit  strikes  that  the 
nation  cannot  afford. 

The  congressmen  also  should  give  thought- 
ful consideration  to  the  wider  kind  of  leg- 
islation proposed  by  Senator  Javlts  of  New 
York.  His  bin  would  give  the  President  broad- 
er powers  to  deal  with  strikes  or  lockouts  that 
threaten  "national  or  regional  health  or  safe- 
ty." The  Javlts  approach  makes  more  sense 
than  legislating  only  for  the  transportation 
Industry.  For  Instance,  a  shutdown  of  the 
steel  Industry,  which  Is  in  prospect  later  this 
year,  could  cause  Immense  damage  to  the 
economy. 

There  Is  no  excuse  for  further  congression- 
al Inertia  on  this  problem.  The  administra- 
tion's basic  proposal  has  been  available  for 
study  for  many  months,  and  the  need  for 
crisis  legislation  In  December  was  notice 
enough  that  a  more  comprehensive  law 
should  be  passed  without  delay.  The  unions 
oppose  an  additional  inhibition  of  their  right 
to  strike,  but  it  Is  hard  to  see  how  their 
members  would  suffer  from  an  impartial  ad- 
judication   of    labor    disputes    that    would. 
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among  other  things,  keep  people  working  and 
collecting  paychecks. 

Since  strikes  that  paralyze  the  country 
are  impermissible  anyway,  a  law  that  han- 
dles the  problem — rather  than  crisLs-to-crlsls 
leglalatlon — is  many  years  overdue. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  44 — IN- 
TRODUCTION OP  A  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION TO  EXTEND  THE  TIME 
FOR  THE  PROCLAMATION  OP 
MARKETING  QUOTAS  FOR  BUR- 
LEY  TOBACCO  FOR  THE  3  MAR- 
KETTNO  YEARS  BEGINNING  OCTO- 
BER 1.  1971 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
I  Introduced  a  bill.  S.  789.  to  shift  pro- 
duction controls  for  the  hurley  tobacco 
price  support  program  from  acreage  al- 
lotments to  poundage  quotas.  The  bill  Is 
similar  to  one  I  had  introduced  on  De- 
cember 31,  so  that  this  proposal  could  be 
considered  by  burley  tobacco  growers  and 
farm  organizations. 

I  had  asked  Senator  Talmaogk,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  to 
hold   hearings   as  soon   as   possible  on 
S.  789,  because  planting  time  is  approach- 
ing, farmers  need  to  make  plans,  and  the 
Congress  must  act  promptly  if  a  change 
is  to  be  made  in  the  production  control 
method  for  the  1971  burley  crop.  Fur- 
ther,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  now 
required  to  proclaim  the  national  mar- 
keting   quota    for    burley    tobacco    by 
March  1,  which  would  be  followed  within 
30    days    by    a    farmer    referendum    on 
whether  to  have  a  burley  price  support 
program  for  the  next  3  years.  That  would 
already  have  been  done,  except  for  a  30- 
day  postponement  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress  in   the  closing   days  of   the   last 
session,  for  the  specific  purpose  of  ob- 
taining time  to  consider  such  a  change. 
Senator  Talmadge  has  now  scheduled 
hearings  on  S.  789  for  March  2,  at  10. 
in  the  hearing  room  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  room 
324  of  the  Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
They  will  be  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Agricultural  Production.  Marketing, 
and  Stabiliiation  of  Prices,  which  is  com- 
posed  of    Senator   B.    EyiRrrr    Jordan, 
North  Carolina,  chairman:  and  Senators 
McGovxRN,   Eastland,   Ellendkr.   Hum- 
phrey, Young  of  North  Dakota,  Miller, 
Curtis,  and  Bellmon.  Because  of  the  ab- 
sence of  Senator  Jordan,  who  conducted 
the  hearing  on  this  subject  held  on  De- 
cember 8 — and  we  regret  his  absence  and 
expect  that  he  will  soon  return  In  his 
customary  good  spirits  and  good  health — 
the  hearing  will  be  chaired  by  Senator 
Eastland. 

As  it  was  not  possible  for  the  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  consider  and  take  action 
on  this  proposal  before  March  1.  and  as 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be  re- 
qiiired  under  the  formiila  in  existing  law 
to  proclaim  a  cut  in  acreage  allotmenLs — 
perhaps  25  percent  or  more — I  am  today 
Introducing  a  resolution  to  defer  estab- 
lishment of  quotas  untU  the  Congress 
can  act.  or  until  the  Secertary  deter- 
mines that  growers  must  be  notified  of 
farm  marketing  quotas  prior  to  normal 
planting  time. 

I  understand  an  identical  resolution 
has  been  introduced  today  in  the  House 


of  Representatives  by  Congressman 
Wamplir  of  Virginia,  who  also  intro- 
duced a  resolution  in  December  like  the 
one  I  introduced  in  the  Senate,  which  was 
adopted. 

Burley  poundage  bills,  similar  to  but 
not  identical  to  S.  789.  were  also  intro- 
duced in  the  House  yesterday  by  Con- 
gressman John  Watts  of  Kentucky  and 
by  Congressman  Watxuis  M.  Abbitt  of 
Virginia,  chairman  of  the  Tobacco  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  We  are  hopeful  that  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  will  also 
consider  this  matter  promptly. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  glad  that 
this  poundage  proposal  will  receive  early 
attention,  for  the  burley  tobacco  price 
support  program  is  in  some  difficulty,  as 
I  pointed  out  at  the  hearings  on  Decem- 
ber 8.  and  in  my  statements  of  December 
31  and  February  11.  and  I  know  that 
burley  tobacco  farmers  are  concerned 
and  are  anxious  that  these  problems  be 
resolved  promptly  and  in  the  best  possi- 
ble way. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  Joint  resolution  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  .  The  Joint  resolution  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  44) 
to  extend  the  time  for  the  proclamation 
of  marketing  quotas  for  burley  tobacco 
for  the  3  marketing  years  beginning  Oc- 
tober 1.  1971.  introduced  by  Mr  Cooper, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

S.J.  Rxs.  44 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That,  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law.  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  may  defer  any  proclama- 
tion under  section  312  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  a«  amended,  with 
respect  to  national  marketing  quotas  for 
burley  tobacco  for  the  three  marketing  years 
beginning  October  1,  1971,  until  the  date  he 
determines  Is  necesaary  to  i>ermlt  growers  to 
be  notified  of  their  farm  marketing  quotas 
and  the  referendum  to  be  held  prior  to  nor- 
mal planting  time. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
BILLS 

S.    34 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  my  name  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  34.  a  bill  introduced  by  the 
dLstinguished  senior  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  having  to  do 
with  the  conquest  of  cancer. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

9.    485 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Ooldwater).  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  485  to  (unend 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to  pro- 
vide that  certain  aliens  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence 
shall  be  eligible  to  operate  amateur  radio 


stations  in  the  United  States  and  to  hold 
licenses  for  their  statioiu. 

S.  662 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  8.  662,  to  promote  the 
development  and  reform  of  penal  and 
correctional  systems. 

S.    881 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon),  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  681,  to  estab- 
lish Environmental  Research  Centers 
within  the  States. 

8.   748 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood),  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs).  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case). 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  745,  The 
Federal  Environmental  Pesticide  Control 
Act  of  1971. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
JOINT  RESOLUTION 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    5 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke),  the  .Sena- 
tor from  niinols  (Mr.  Stevenson),  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  C.^si). 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr, 
Hart),  the  Senator  from  California  'Mr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens),  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  ( Mr.  Anderson  ) ,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  PRoxMrai), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey), the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington),  the  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut (Mr.  RiBicoFF),  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker), 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell)  ,  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  5.  designating 
January  15  of  each  year  as  Martin 
Luther  King  Day. 

SENATE    JOINT     RESOLtmON     7 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph),  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Gambrell<  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor to  the  Senate  Joint  Resolution  7, 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  extending 
the  right  to  vote  to  citizens  18  years  of 
age  or  more. 

senate  joint   resolution   34 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Peimsylvania  (Mr.  Scorr),  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty),  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  34,  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
offering  of  voluntary  prayer  or  medita- 
tion in  public  schools  and  other  public 
buildings. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  A 
RESOLUTION 

SENATE    RESOLUTION    46 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cooper),  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  45,  to 
authorize  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  to  make  a  study  of  na- 
tional fuels  and  energy  policy. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
7-^UBMTSSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  TO  REQUEST 
THE  PRESIDENT  TO  CALL  A 
CONFERENCE  ON  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL CONSERVATION  OP 
ANADROMOUS  FISH 

Mr.  STEVENS  submitted  a  concurrent 
resolution  (8.  Con.  Res.  7)  to  request  the 
President  to  call  a  Conference  on  the  In- 
ternational Conservation  of  Anadromous 
Pish,  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Stevens  when  he 
submitted  the  concurrent  resolution  ap- 
pear earlier  in  the  Record  under  the  ap- 
propriate heading.) 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  TOMOR- 

ROW  UNTIL  MONDAY,  FEBRUARY 

22,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
on  tomorrow,  it  stand  in  recess  until  12 
meridian  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  MON- 
DAY,  FEBRUARY  22,  UNTIL  TUES- 
DAY, FEBRUARY  23,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  on 
Monday  next,  it  stand  in  recess  until  12 
meridian  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 

HIGHWAY    SAFETY    PR03RAMS 
BEGIN  TO  SHOW  RESULTS 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past  quarter-century  the  American  peo- 


ple have  become  Increasingly  mobile. 
Our  desire  to  move  about  is  encouraged 
by  an  expanding,  technological  society, 
and  is  faciUtated  by  the  continuing  de- 
velopment of  fast,  efficient  means  of 
transportation. 

The  United  States  is  firmly  committed 
to  the  automobile  as  Its  prlncipsil  means 
of  transportation.  Our  car  ownership  and 
usage  is  the  highest  in  the  world,  and 
our  highway  network  is  the  envy  of 
many. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  continue  to  be 
alarmed  about  the  number  of  people  who 
are  killed  ever  year  on  our  roads.  Concern 
for  highway  safety  has  been  foremost  in 
my  mind  on  each  occasion  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Worl53  has  considered 
highway  legislation. 

I  am  gratified  that  there  now  appears 
to  l>e  a  downturn  in  the  highway  death 
rate.  I  hope  that  this  Is  just  the  first 
dividend  in  our  efforts  to  cope  ulth  this 
horrible  waste  of  life  and  will  be  multi- 
plied many  times  in  each  succeeding 
year. 

During  1970  approximately  55,300  peo- 
ple were  killed  as  the  result  of  motor 
vehicle  accidents.  This  is  a  decrease  of 
1,100  from  the  1969  total  and  is  cause  for 
encouragement.  It  is  even  more  encoiu:- 
aging  when  we  realize  that  motor  vehicle 
travel  in  the  United  States  grew  from 
1,071  billion  miles  in  1969  to  1,125  billion 
miles  last  year. 

If  the  deaths  per  mile  traveled  had  re- 
mained the  same  in  1970  as  it  was  in 
1969  then  the  number  of  deaths  from 
vehicle  accidents  would  have  been  59,- 
200  instead  of  55,300. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  are  finally 
making  progress  in  this  area. 

In  order  to  strengthen  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1966,  the  Congress  last  year 
passed  the  Highway  Safet>'  Act  of  1970. 
One  of  the  Important  provisions  of  the 
act  created  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  This  reorgani- 
zation vrtll  give  proper  status  to  this  im- 
portant activity  and  should  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  federally  sponsored  high- 
way safety  activities. 

Two  other  important  provisions  of  the 
1970  act  provided  partial  fimding  of  the 
highway  safety  program  from  the  high- 
way trust  fund  and  provided  a  new  for- 
mula  for   the   apportionment   of   these 
funds  to  the  States  on  a  more  equitable 
basis.  Two-thirds  of  the  money  to  oper- 
ate the  safety  program — a  total  of  $440 
million  is  authorized  for  fiscal  years  1972 
and  1973— will  come  from  the  trust  fund. 
The  States,  in  the  past,  have  never 
received  the  amount  of  money  for  high- 
way  safety   that  was   authorized   from 
the  general  fimd.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
change  will  assure  the  States  of  more 
adequate  Federal  funding  which  will  in- 
duce them  to  provide  more  State  funds 
for  safety  programs.  The  States  must 
have  adequate  highway  safety  funding 
If  they  are  going  to  develop  effective 
highway  safety  programs  with  their  po- 
litical subdivisions.  In  my  opinion,  we 
will  never  attain  the  safety  on  our  roads 
that  we  seek  without  strong,  effective  lo- 
cal highway  safety  programs.  Safety  on 
our  roads  is  an  integral  part  of  the  total 
road  system,  and  I  have  long  believed 


that  the  Federal  share  of  funding  the 
highway  safety  effort  should  come  from 
the  highway  trust  fund. 

In  addition  to  organizational  and  fi- 
nancial Improvements  in  the  safety  pro- 
gram, developments  in  construction 
techniques  and  the  opening  of  additional 
interstate  mileage  have  contributed  to 
the  lower  death  rate.  The  Department  of 
Transportation  estimates  that  interstate 
mileage  completed  during  1970  alone 
saved  400  lives  as  more  traffic  is  able  to 
utilize  the  safer  highways.  Additional 
savings  of  lives  can  be  expected  as  the 
Interstate  System  moves  on  toward 
completion. 

While  the  progress  we  have  made  in 
lowering  the  highway  death  is  gratif  jong, 
there  is  still  much  to  he  done.  Ways  must 
be  found  to  cope  with  the  menace  of 
drinking  drivers  who  continue  to  cause 
50  percent  of  highway  deaths.  I  am  glad 
to  note  that  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Sfiifety  Administration  is  moving 
in  this  direction  with  the  development  of 
alcohol  safety  action  programs  in  the 
form  of  demonstration  projects  to  be  un- 
dertaken in  large  part  by  coimties  and 
cities. 

Increased  activity  in  such  areas  as 
driver  licensing  and  law  enforcement  also 
are  needed  if  we  are  to  be  successful  in 
our  efforts  to  reduce  highway  deaths.  In 
this  connection,  the  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Task  Force  on  Highway  Safety, 
"Mobility  Without  Mayhem,"  makes  a 
number  of  soimd  and  worthwhile  recom- 
mendations that  shovUd  be  given  careful 
consideration. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  has 
shown  that  it  has  the  technical  and  in- 
dustrial capacity  and  is  willing  to  com- 
mit the  funds  necessary  to  construct  the 
finest  highway  system  In  the  world.  We 
cannot,  however,  even  consider  that  we 
have  completed  the  task  until  there  is  a 
drastic  reduction  In  the  numbers  of  our 
citizens  who  are  killed  on  these  roadways. 


NEXON  ADMINISTRATION  WINNINO 
WAR  ON  HUNGER^WITH  LITTLE 
FANFARE 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  Colum- 
nist Jeffrey  Hart  wrote  in  the  Pontiac, 
Mich.,  Press  on  Monday  of  this  week  that 
the  Nixon  administration  is  being  scorned 
when  it  should  be  praised  for  its  efforts 
toward  eradicating  hunger  In  the  United 

I  find  the  article  wortiiy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Big  Hunger  Issue  No  Long^ 

Appetizino 

(By  Jeffrey  Hart) 

Plash.  The  Nixon  administration.  It  ap- 
pears Is  well  on  the  way  to  solving  what  by 
anyone's  definition  constitutes  the  problem 
of  hunger  In  America.  You  may  not  remem- 
ber It,  but  only  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
hunger  was  Awfully  Big. 

There  was  even  a  major  White  House  Con- 
ference on  the  subject,  which  made  head- 
lines by  vociferously  declaring  that  hunger 
was  widespread  In  America.  Whereaa  FDR, 
In  the  depths  of  the  Depression,  had  claimed 
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that  only  one-third  of  the  Nation  waa  "Ul- 
fed."  by  1970  we  were  hearing  that  two-thirds 
or  even  one-half  of  the  nation  waa  "hungry." 

The  drum  began  to  beat.  Starvation  In  the 
midst  of  affluence.  One  more  instance  of 
America's  depravity  and  the  banJu^ptcy  of 
the  System. 

Sen.  George  McGovem  led  the  wave  of  en- 
listments In  the  hunger  cause,  becoming  a 
sort  of  Mr.  Hunger  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1970.  Paperbacks  on  hunger  poured  from  the 
presses. 

CONVCaSATION     PIXCX 

You  will  not  believe  It.  but  I  vouch  for  the 
fact:  one  New  York  travel  agency  actually 
advertised  an  Appalachian  vacation.  Those 
who  were  bored  with  Acapulco  and  the  south 
of  France  could  now  spend  10  days  on  the 
hunger  scene  itself,  maybe  eating  grits  and 
deer  meat.  In  this  way,  they  might  accumu- 
late enough  anecdotes  to  get  through  an 
entire  cocktail  party  season. 

But  now  it  develops  that  the  Nlion  ad- 
ministration, without  much  fanfare  at  all, 
has  In  fact  moved  massively  to  pass  out  a 
lot  of  food.  In  New  York  City  the  number 
of  people  receiving  food  stamps,  subsidized 
school  lunches,  and  other  forms  of  federal 
nutritional  aid  has  Increased  fourfold  since 
President  Nixon  took  office  In  Pennsylvania, 
the  number  of  federally  subsidized  lunches 
has  Jumped  from  26,000  per  month  two  years 
ago  to  2.8  million  per  month  today. 

L«t  us  set  aside  the  question  of  whether 
the  federal  approach  Is  the  best  one  here. 
On  the  surface,  at  least.  It  would  seem  to  be 
what  the  hunger  chorus  actually  desired. 
But  are  they  celebrating  this  Nlxonlan 
achievement?  They  are  not. 

Of  course,  I  know  that  the  erstwhile  Mr. 
Hunger  has  now  become  Mr.  Lose  the  War. 
having  very  big  things  In  mind.  But  what 
about  all  the  others?  Aren't  they  even  In- 
terested In  something  like  a  solution? 

The  answer  Is  no.  And  here  I  think  we 
touch  on  something  profound.  For  a  certain 
kind  of  person,  problems  are  much  more  in- 
teresting than  solutions.  And  the  reason 
is  that  the  McGovem's  and  all  the  other 
hunger  warriors  are  not  primarily  concerned 
about  hunger,  really,  and  not  about  some- 
thing so  pedestrian  as  food.  Rather,  they 
desire  to  dramatize  their  capacity  for  concern 
Itself. 

THB     DBAMA 

It  Is  the  dramatization  that  Is  all  Im- 
portant. Therefore  the  hunger  politician  of 
1969  can  suddenly  become  the  pollution 
politician  of  1970. 

When  you  have  watched  this  process  go  on 
for  some  time,  you  discern  that  It  even  has 
a  quasl-rellgloua  dimension.  Dramatizing 
concern,  setting  up  the  correct  vibrations, 
establishes  a  politician  as  a  Man  of  Good 
Will,  one  of  the  saved,  a  member  of  the 
moral  elect — in  contrast  to  the  Others,  the 
mere  politicians  and  administrators 

And  no  one  needs  to  be  told  that  Nlion 
hardly  sets  up  the  correct  vtbraUons. 


February  18,  l97i 


February  18,  1971 
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A  TIME  FOR  CONCERN  ABOUT  THE 
ELDERLY 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  6  years  several  laws  have  been 
enacted  which  have  brought  new  hope 
for  our  Nation's  20  million  older  Ameri- 
cans. 

In  1965  the  landmark  medicare  law- 
was  passed  to  help  protect  the  elderly 
from  costly  and  catastrophic  Illness.  An 
Administration  on  Aging  was  established 
to  provide  a  central  focus  In  Govern- 
ment for  enriching  and  improving  the 
lives  of  the  aged.  And  a  measure  was 
passed  calling  for  this  years  White 
House   Conference   on   Aging   to   chart 


comprehensive  action  strategies  for  old- 
er Americans  during  the  1970's, 

Despite  these  achievements  there  is 
still  widespread  concern  today  among 
our  65-plus  population,  as  well  as  those 
nearing  retirement.  At  a  time  when  the 
administration  is  promoting  an  "expan- 
sionary" budget  to  bolster  our  economy, 
appropriations  for  aging  programs  are 
being  cutback  sharply.  For  example,  the 
budget  for  the  Older  Americans  Act  has 
been  slashed  to  the  bone,  bringing  the 
funding  back  to  the  pre- 1969  levels. 

A  mere  6-percent  raise  in  social  secu- 
rity benefits  has  been  recommended  by 
the  administration,  although  most  Mem- 
bers in  Congress  are  proposing  increases 
ranging  from  10  to  15  percent.  This  is 
in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  cost- 
of-living  has  risen  by  nearly  6  percent 
since  the  last  social  security  increase 
With  prices  expected  to  rise  in  the 
months  ahead,  the  administration  s  pro- 
posal wUl  fall  far  short  in  helping  the 
aged  to  win  their  desperate  race  with 
inflation.  Quite  clearly,  this  stopgap 
measure  will  not  be  effective  for  easing 
the  retirement  income  crisis  now  threat- 
ening millions  of  older  Americans. 

Medicare,  though  it  has  provided  valu- 
able protection,  still  covers  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  elderiys  medical  bUls.  As  a 
group,  the  aged  can  expect  to  pay  as 
much  in  out-of-pocket  medical  expenses 
as  the  year  before  medicare  went  into  op- 
eration. Deductibles  under  part  A— hos- 
pital msurance,  and  part  B — supple- 
mentary medical  insurance — continue  to 
rise,  and  with  no  end  in  sight.  The  elder- 
ly's  monthly  premium  charge  for  part  B 
13  scheduled  to  rise  again  from  $5.30  to 
$5.60  this  July.  This  represents  almost  a 
90-percent  increase  from  the  1966  charge 
of  $3  per  month.  And  many  Important 
items — such  as  out-of-hospital  prescrip- 
tion drugs— are  still  not  covered  under 
medicare. 

Equally  disturbing  are  reports  about 
"foot  dragging"  for  the  1971  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging.  Meetings  of  task 
forces,  representing  nearly  400  national 
organizations,  have  been  unexpectedly 
called  off.  Action  has  been  deferred  until 
the  technical  papers  can  be  completed. 
But  one  participant  responded: 

I  can't  believe  the  White  House  couldnt  get 
these  papers  flnlshed  and  printed  in  time 
If  they  had  a  real  sense  of  urgency — even 
If  they  had  to  be  mimeographed. 

And  there  is  also  widespread  concern 
that  the  conference  may  not  come  to 
grips  with  the  real  issues  affecting  the 
elderly,  but  will  simply  be  a  reanalysis 
of  old.  familiar  problems. 

Mr.  President,  two  articles  published 
recently  in  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Washington  Star  provide  hard-hitting 
information  at>out  issues  now  troubling 
the  elderly.  I  commend  these  articles  to 
the  Senate  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  f  oUow^s : 

MxoiCARs:  No  Crrae  Yrr  ro«  Rising  Bill 

Wajbrtngton — President  Johnson  told  the 
nation  on  signing  Medicare  Into  law  that  "no 
longer  will  older  Americans  be  denied  the 
jMallng  miracle  of  modern  medldne — no 
longer  will  illness  crush  and  destroy  their 


savings— no  longer  will  young  families  km 
their  own  incomes  and  their  own  hopes  eat*n 
away      .  .  carrying  out  their  deep  moral  ob 
ligations— and  no  longer  will  this  nation  re 
fuse  the  hand  of  Justice  to  those  who  h.v. 
given  a  lifetime  of  service  .  .  .■• 

That  was  the  hope  of  1965.  The  reality  of 
four  and  a  half  years  of  Medicares  oners 
tlons  has  dimmed  the  original  dream  as  the 
program  has  become  ever  more  cumbersom. 
and  controversial. 

Medical  service  to  Americans  aged  68  and 
over  has  increased,  but  In  the  next  fiscal  year 
this  group  will  collectively  be  payln?  about 
as  much  in  out-of-pocket  funds  for  medical 
care  as  It  paid  the  year  before  Medicare  be- 
gan. And  there  Is  some  danger  that  they  may 
have  to  pay  more. 

For  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  has 
soared  far  beyond  original  estimates— it  will 
reach  a  toUl  of  $30-bllllon  by  summer.  And 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  alone,  as  seen  by  med 
leal  planners  In  the  White  House  and  the  D«I 
partment  of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
the  cost  of  Medicare  will  be  •9.4-bllllon— 
some  MOO-mllllon  above  the  figure  set  forth 
m  President  Nixon's  budget.  They  hope  to 
make  up  the  difference  by  means  of  a  series 
of  economy  measures;  and  that's  where  the 
extra  pinch  may  come  for  the  Medicare 
patient. 

The  exact  means  of  effecting  the  economics 
has  yet  to  be  decided,  but  oblique  statements 
of  various  Federal  officials,  Including  H.E  W. 
Secretary  ElUot  L.  Richardson,  indicate  their 
sighu  are  on  reducing  hospitalization  bene- 
fits. Increasing  the  contributions  to  Medicare 
from  Its  enrollees,  forcing  hospitals  and  nurs- 
ing homes  to  economize  on  services,  and  re- 
stricting doctors'  fees. 

These  fees,  which  have  been  the  target 
of  Congressional  investigations  and  consumer 
groups  for  several  years,  were  at  the  heart  of 
a  series  of  letters  between  Representative 
Samuel  S  Stratton  and  HEW.  officials.  The 
New  York  Democrat  said  that  Medicare  bene- 
ficiaries were  "being  cheated"  on  reimburse- 
ments by  HEW,  which,  he  said,  was  not  pay- 
ing the  share  called  for  in  the  law  Mr.  Strat- 
ton complained  that  while  doctors'  fees  are 
rising,  the  Social  Security  Administration, 
which  administers  Medicare,  Is  reducing  IM 
percentage  of  coverage  of  medlc!\l  fee.s. 

Social  Security  Commissioner  Robert  M. 
Ball  denied  Mr  Stratton's  charge  that  revised 
fee  procedures  have  been  "seriously  short- 
changing minions  of  American  senior  citi- 
zens." While  conceding  that  some  persons 
are  paying  more.  Mr.  Ball  said  that  lack  of 
action  by  the  Social  Security  Administration 
In  attempting  to  contain  fees  "would  greatly 
Increase  the  cost  of  the  program  by  falling 
to  offer  discouragment  to  Increases  In 
charges." 

Mr.  Ball,  Mr.  Stratton  and  other  adminis- 
trators and  Congressmen  actually  are  ex- 
pressing a  feeling  of  exasperation  over  ever 
higher  costs  and  what  to  do  about  them. 
Both  the  Legislative  and  Executive  branches 
of  the  Oovemment  have  ordered  Mr.  Ball  In 
the  past  few  years  to  crack  down  on  financial 
Inefficiencies  and  excesses  In  the  Medicare 
program.  But  many  of  the  savings  are  ef- 
fected at  the  cost  of  cuts  In  benefits  and 
bring  complaints.  Medicare,  for  example.  Is 
not  supposed  to  pay  for  custodial  care  In 
nursing  homes,  only  convalescent  care.  This 
distinction  was  widely  Ignored  early  In  the 
program,  but  It  is  being  enforced  now  amid 
growing  complaints  that  Medicare  recipients 
are  being  euchered. 

When  President  Nixon  announces  the  Ad- 
ministration s  new  look  health  care  program, 
probably  at  the  end  of  the  month.  It  Is  ex- 
pected to  contain  some  proposals  aimed  at 
forcing  doctors  and  hospitals  to  be  more 
efficient.  Hospitals,  for  example,  traditionally 
operate  on  a  cost-plus  basis,  meaning  that 
when  their  costs  rise  they  merely  pass  the 
Increases  along  to  the  consumer.  Criticism 
of  this  method  has  mounted.  Gordon  Chase, 


M.W  York  City's  Health  Services  Administra- 
tor says  hospltaU  should  be  paid  on  a  "cost- 
ninus"  basis,  meaning  that  as  theU-  costs 
rue  their  productivity  and  efficiency  should 
•l&o  thus  holding  down  dollar  outlays. 

While  criticism  of  the  program  mounts,  the 
Nuon  Administration  says  the  Federal  budg- 
et cannot  abide  unending  increases  in  Medi- 
care costs.  Even  If  Congress  approves  a  pro- 
ooeed  $383-mllllon  cut  In  benefits.  Medicare 
^utuys  for  the  fiscal  year  1972  still  wUl  go 
UD  by  $700-mlUlon. 

"We're  very  despondent,"  said  William 
Button,  executive  director  of  the  National 
Councui  of  Senior  Citizens,  which  represents 
three  million  of  the  nation  s  elderly.  The  in- 
creased costs  of  both  Medicare  and  out-of- 
pocket  expenses,  he  said,  "mean  people  are 
not  going  to  doctors  because  they  cant  afford 
It"  Speaking  of  the  new  proposals  to  cut 
benefits,  Mr.  Hutton  said:  'The  Administra- 
tion Is  trying  to  balance  the  budget  on  the 
backs  of  sick  old  people,  and  Congress  will 
never  go  along  with  It." 

CtmcisM  OF  Administeation  Growing 
Among  the  Elderly 
(By  Philip  Shandler) 

Planning  for  the  once-a-decade  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  Is  faltering,  add- 
ing to  grumbles  among  organized  oldsters 
about  the  Nixon  administration. 

Task  forces  set  up  to  draft  recommenda- 
tions for  the  November  conference — the  sec- 
ond such  parley  and  the  first  since  1961 — 
began  meeting  the  first  week  In  February. 

But  participants  unexpectedly  were  told 
that  technical  papers  promised  for  their 
deliberations  were  not  available,  and  one 
taks  force  resolved  not  to  meet  again  until 
It  had  the  data. 

Last  week,  John  B.  Martin,  conference  di- 
rector and  President  Nixon's  special  assistant 
for  the  aging,  sent  the  several  hundred  par- 
Udpants  telegrams  "deferring" — until  the 
papers  were  ready,  further  meetings  sched- 
uled this  month  and  next. 

TWO    OTHER     DEVELOPMENTS 

The  latest  action  deepened  unhapplness 
produced  by  two  other  developments  In  re- 
cent weeks:  The  President's  budget  message, 
with  apparent  cuts  In  programs  for  the  elder- 
ly; and  reports  of  administration  plans  to 
reduce  Medicare  benefits  while  boosting  fees. 

Officials  of  both  the  labor-oriented  Na- 
tional Council  of  Senior  Citizens  and  the 
more  conservative  American  Association  of 
Retired  Persons  Indicated,  In  interviews.  In- 
creasing apprehension  about  prospects  for 
aid  to  the  elderly. 

But  Martin  said  the  planning  lags  would 
not  disturb  the  conference  schedule.  Such 
parleys  In  the  past  also  were  marked  by 
charges  of  mishandling  but  were  productive 
nonetheless,  he  observed. 

INITIATIV*   PRKDICTSD 

The  budget  data  has  been  misinterpreted, 
Bdartln  said.  And  he  predicted  that  a  presi- 
dential health  message  next  week  would  dis- 
play "Interesting  Initiatives"  for  the  aging. 

Uartln,  commissioner  of  the  Administra- 
tion on  Aging  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  was  named 
In  October  1969  by  the  President  to  direct 
the  conference.  The  parley  had  been  man- 
dated by  Congress  a  year  earlier. 

Uartln  put  together  20  task  forces,  drawn 
from  groups  concerned  with  the  problems  of 
the  elderly,  and  14  technical  committees  to 
review  the  commissioned  technical  papers. 

At  the  first  of  the  planned  series  of  task 
force  meetings.  Martin  announced  that  the 
expected  technical  papers  would  not  be  ready 
until  November.  Ha  provided  summarlee. 
I^ter  he  said  some  of  the  papers  were  suffi- 
ciently cotnpletad  to  be  ready  for  meetings 
next  month. 

"VOTH)  TO   adjourn" 

"We  decided  there  was  no  point  to  our  try- 
ing   to    develop    policy     recommendations 


without  data  to  back  them  up,  so  we  voted 
to  adjourn  until  November,"  said  John  Z. 
Schneider  of  Columbia.  Md.,  delegate  of  the 
National  Association  of  Life  Underwriters  to 
the  task  force  on  retirement. 

That  meeting  was  held  despite  a  feeling 
by  some  participants  that  "there's  no  reason 
to  meet  at  all,"  said  Schneider,  because  of 
a  story  that  morning  In  The  New  York 
Times. 

The  story  quoted  "public  health  sources" 
as  saying  the  administration  planned  to 
both  increase  fees  and  cut  benefits  of  Medi- 
care the  program  of  health  care  for  the  elder- 
ly. The  President's  budget,  released  10  days 
earlier,  anticipates  a  saving  of  (393  million 
m  the  fiscal  year  that  starts  July  1,  It  noted. 

AGENCY    FUNDS    CUT 

The  budget  also  shows  a  drop  from  $33.6 
million  to  $25.8  million  In  funding  for  the 
Administration  on  Aging  (of  $105  million  au- 
thorized by  Congress) ;  and  a  cut  In  fiuidlng 
for  community  programs  from  about  $9  mil- 
lion to  $5  million. 

In  addition,  the  administration  has  re- 
quested a  6  percent  increase  In  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  In  the  face  of  a  10  percent 
boost  voted  by  the  Senate. 

Together,  the  actions  "reveal  the  low  prior- 
ity the  White  House  places  on  the  needs  of 
the  elderly."  charged  Nelson  H.  Crulkshank, 
president  of  the  3-mllllon-member  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  which  has  links 
with  the  AFL-CIO. 

Bernard  E.  Nash,  executive  director  of  the 
rival  American  Association  of  Retired  Persons 
(Which  he  describes  as  "white  collar")  said 
he  also  was  disturbed  by  planned  cuts  in  the 
so-called  "Poster  Grandparents"  program  of 
care  by  the  elderly  for  children  from  institu- 
tions. The  program  has  been  "universally  ac- 
claimed," he  said. 

"LACK     OF     EXPERIENCE" 

As  for  the  White  House  conference,  the 
preparation  reflects  "at  best  a  lack  of  experi- 
ence and  ability."  Crulkshank  charged. 

And  a  participant  who  asked  not  to  be 
named  said,  "I  can't  believe  the  White  House 
couldn't  get  these  papers  finished  and  printed 
in  time  If  they  had  a  real  sense  of  urgency — 
even  If  they  had  to  be  mimeographed." 

"Either  there's  something  in  the  papers 
they  don't  like  or  they're  dragging  this  thing 
out  so  they'll  be  able  to  say  'We're  working  on 
the  proposals'  right  before  the  election  (in 
November  1972),"  he  Mserted. 

Martin  said,  he,  too,  was  disappointed  that 
the  technical  papers  were  not  yet  ready.  Re- 
views by  the  technical  committees  of  draft 
documents  were  completed  two  weeks  ago. 
but  rewriting  was  required  for  all  but  one 
or  two.  he  said. 

"STILL    ON     TARGET" 

Martin  said  the  conference  preparations 
are  still  "on  target." 

The  original  schedule  called  for  task  force 
meetings  in  four  groups  here  and  In  Chicago 
this  week  and  again  next  month. 

Other  conferences  to  develop  recommenda- 
tions are  scheduled  at  the  state  level  In  May 
and  June.  But  these  will  not  require  the  use 
of  the  anticipated  task  force  recommenda- 
tions, be  said 

As  for  the  administration's  budgeting  for 
the  elderly.  Martin  said  $5.8  million  of  the 
asserted  $7.8  million  cut  for  the  ADA  has 
been  shifted  to  other  HEW  accounts,  "which 
I  still  win  be  able  to  sign  off  on." 

Another  $1.6  million,  he  said,  represents 
funding  in  the  present  budget  for  the  con- 
ference which  does  not  have  to  be  repeated 
In  the  1972  budget. 

The  $4  million  cut  In  grants  of  communi- 
ties would  be  partly  offset  by  a  rise  from  $2.2 
million  to  $4  million  for  so-called  area-wide 
projects,  he  said. 

And  while  the  Poster  Grandparents  pro- 
gram would  be  cut  from  $10.6  million  to  $7.6 
million,  the  Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Prp- 
gram  ai  carfare  and  lunch  money  for  social- 
work  volunteers  would  be  boosted  from  $600,- 


000  to  $5  million,  if  Congress  approves, 
Martin  noted. 

The  disparity  between  what  Congress  au- 
thorized for  the  AOA  and  what  the  admin- 
istration requested  Is  "traditional,"  he  added. 

It  also  Is  determined  by  "other  budgetary 
constraints,"  he  said.  "We  have  to  work  out 
our  problems  In  relation  to  other  needs,"  he 
said. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  AND  THE  ARTS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  in- 
creasing number  of  Americans,  includ- 
ing Members  of  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration, who  are  concerned  with 
the  development  of  the  arts  in  our  Na- 
tion, especially  in  smaller  and  more  re- 
mote communities,  will  be  heartened  by 
a  report  which  has  recently  come  from 
New  York  State.  The  New  York  State 
Commission  on  Cultural  Resources,  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  a  distinguished 
State  senator,  William  T.  Conklin,  of 
Brooklyn,  has  recommended  that  the 
Stale"  expend  $30  million  for  assistance 
to  local  cultural  institutions  in  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

The  Conklin  commission's  recommen- 
dation for  $30  million  represents  an  ap- 
preciable increase  over  the  $18  million 
being  expended  this  year  for  the  arts 
in  New  York  State.  There  is  an  interest- 
ing parallel  here.  President  Nixon  has 
also  proposed  a  budget  of  $30  million  for 
the  arts,  which  is  almost  double  the 
amount  appropriated  for  the  current 
year.  Thus,  both  in  New  York  State  and 
at  the  Federal  level,  in  each  of  which 
budget  restrictions  are  tight,  there  is  a 
conviction  that  despite  a  stringent  fi- 
nancial situation  the  arts  must  be 
nourished.  This  is  most  heartening  for 
the  people  of  New  York  and  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  published  recently 
in  the  New  York  Times  detailing  the 
recommendations  of  the  Conklin  com- 
mission be  printed  in  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

State    Unit    Asks    More    Am    for    Culture 
(By  Howard  Taubman) 

The  New  York  State  Commission  on  Cul- 
tural Resources  Is  recommending  that  the 
state  appropriate  $30-mllllon  for  local  assist- 
ance to  cultural  Institutions  In  the  next  fis- 
cal year. 

In  a  wide-ranging  report  that  it  will  sub- 
mit to  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature  In 
the  next  fortnight,  the  commission  urges 
that  the  program,  instituted  last  year  as  an 
emergency  measure  with  an  $18-mllIlon  ap- 
propriation, be  made  permanent. 

The  report  recommends  a  shift  in  the  pro- 
gram's philosophy.  While  the  financial  needs 
of  a  cultural  institution  must  remain  a  sig- 
nificant factor.  It  holds  that  the  key  con- 
sideration shoiUd  be  the  quality  and  extent 
of  its  contribution  to  community  and  state. 
In  line  with  what  It  calls  "the  resource  con- 
cept," the  commission  would  like  to  encour- 
age new  programs  and  assist  existing  or- 
ganizations to  "reach  their  fuU  potential." 

The  commission's  money  recommendation 
la  believed  to  exceed  by  more  than  $10- 
mllllon  what  Governor  Rockefeller  is  likely 
to  reqeust  In  his  budget  to  be  made  public 
Monday.  In  the  face  of  the  stringencies  of 
the  state's  economic  situation,  the  Governor 
Is  not  expected  to  go  beyond  the  $18-inll- 
Uon  he  suggested  last  year. 

The  commission's  report  reflects  a  reversal 
In  the  positions  of  the  Governor  and  the 
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Legislature.  Laat  year  the  Oovernor  took  tb« 
initiative  In  urging  th«  •18-mUllon  program, 
and  the  Legislature  went  along  only  after 
Intensive  pressure  from  supporters  of  the 
arts  throughout  the  state.  This  year  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature,  five  of  whom  are  on 
the  10-member  commission,  will  lead  the 
fight  for  state  support  of  the  arts. 
BKT  UP  LAST  kvavart 

The  commission  was  set  up  last  Augxist 
after  enactment  of  a  law  that  required  "a 
study  of  the  current  and  long-range  needs 
of  cultural  Institutions  In  New  York  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  assistance 
Is  needed  and  if  so.  to  recommend  a  serlea 
ot  alternatives  to   meet  such   fiscal   needs." 

In  his  charge  to  the  commission.  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  asked  it  to  address  Itself 
"to  the  long-term  solution"  and  added: 

"A  civilization  without  culture  and  art  is 
no  clvUlzatlon  at  all.  The  mission  which  this 
conunlssion  Is  now  beginning  toucbee.  there- 
fore, at  one  of  the  most  important  areas  of 
our  lives." 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  Senator  Wil- 
liam T.  Conklln.  Brooklyn  Republican,  the 
commission  undertook  a  series  of  tripe  and 
seminars  throughout  the  state.  The  com- 
missioners visited  cultural  Institutions, 
talked  to  their  executives  and  supporter*  and 
attended  performances  and  exhibits 

What  they  saw  Impressed  them  Mr  Conk- 
lln was  struck  by  the  caliber  of  the  display 
of  an  upstate  museum  and  began  Immedi- 
ately to  suggest  ways  of  Improving  Its  use- 
fulness to  the  community. 

"The  state  should  stop  apologizing  for  Its 
commitment  to  culture  aiid  the  arts."  he 
said  yesterday.  "They  are  Just  as  Important 
to  the  quality  of  our  lives  as  the  develop- 
ment of  our  bodies,  the  education  of  our 
minds  and  the  cleanliness  of  our  surround- 
ings." 

The  oommlaslon's  report,  which  wUl  be  the 
fint  In  a  series  devoted  not  only  to  financial 
assistance  but  also  to  planning  and  manage- 
ment and  the  role  of  the  arts  In  education, 
offers  10  findings  and  recommendations: 
10  POINTS  n*  UPORT 

1.  Unless  state  funds  are  forthcooilng  dur- 
ing 1971  and  beyond,  the  state  faces  "a  se- 
vere cultural  depression."  The  gap  between 
escalating  expenses  and  less  rapidly  Increas- 
ing Income  and  contributions  is  growing 
wider. 

2.  Last  year's  emergency  program  must  be 
made  permanent.  Sdnce  the  tl8-mllllon  ap- 
propriation Is  Inadequate,  it  should  be  raised 
to  $30-mllllon. 

3.  The  "resource  concept"  must  become 
the  basis  of  policy,  with  the  nature  of  pub- 
lic service  becoming  the  criterion  for  as- 
sistance rather  than  the  size  of  the  deficit. 

4.  Five  categories  should  be  set  up  in  the 
E^dellnes  for  grants:  operating,  program, 
development,  feUowshlfM  and  technical.  The 
raport  stresses  the  commission's  desire  to 
have  new  programs  and  experimental  i>roJ- 
ects  supported  wherever  they  would  benefit 
the  commtinlty  and  state.  It  would  also  allow 
up  to  600  Individual  fellowships,  which  are 
not  permitted  under  the  present  law. 

6.  Grants  under  all  five  categories  should 
be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  merit.  fln^.n/^ji.| 
need  and  the  caliber  of  the  public  servloe. 
Under  the  law  authorizing  last  year's  emer- 
gency appropriation,  assistance  could  go  only 
to  ciiltural  organizations  In  existence  before 
April  1.  The  commission  wants  useful  new 
organizations  to  be  eligible  for  aid,  too. 

6.  Local  and  private  support  must  continue 
as  In  the  past  t>efore  any  grants  are  made. 

7.  The  New  Tork  State  Arts  Council  is 
requested  to  set  up  regional  offices  in  west- 
ern New  Tork,  the  Albany  area  and  Long 
Island. 

8.  The  council  should  have  a  larger  staff  to 
process  the  more  than  1.000  grants  antici- 
pated under  a  permanent  program. 

9.  The  commission  finds  that  the  state. 


Its  cultural  Institutions  and  the  public  have 
been  well  served  by  the  council. 

10.  The  commission  urges  an  examination 
of  the  poaslblllt>  of  creating  a  permanent 
cultural  resources  planning  commission,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  state  spends  many 
additional  millions — no  one  knows  exactly 
how  many — on  cultural  activities  through 
Its  educational,  library.  parli.s  and  recrea- 
tion, youth,  agricultural  extension,  poverty, 
labor  department  and  model  Cities  programs. 

The  members  of  the  commission,  besides 
Senator  Conklln.  are  Assemblyman  Fted  W. 
Droms.  \-lce  chairman:  William  E.  Taylor. 
secretary:  Senatora  H.  Douglas  Barclay  and 
Seymour  R.  Thaler,  Assemblyman  Pranz  S. 
J.  Lelchter,  Joseph  Thomas  DeVUt,  Kenneth 

0  Dewey.  Mrs.  James  R.  Dunne  and  Harvey 
Llchtenstetn. 

Only  one  member.  Senator  Thaler,  Is  be- 
lieved to  have  any  reservation  about  the  re- 
port. He  Is  said  to  be  uncertain  whether  the 
•30- million  figure  Is  too  large  or  too  small 
and  would  like  further  documentation. 

Senator  Conklln  has  no  doubts. 

"I  dldnt  think  I  had  a  particular  yen  for 
this  kind  of  activity, "  he  said,  "but  when 

1  got  out  and  saw  and  heard.  I  changed  my 
mind.  Despite  my  meager  background  In  this 
field,  I  quickly  saw  Its  value  and  importance. 
I  wasn't  sure  people  would  think  it  had  any 
political  slgrnlficance,  but  I  now  see  that  It 
has  a  higher  priority  than  I  thought  when  I 
went  In." 


AGRICULTURAL  CITATION  FOR 
SENATOR  B.  EVERETT  JORDAN 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  anyone  at 
all  familiar  with  his  record  is  fully  aware 
of  the  valuable  service  which  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Jordan)  has  performed  for 
North  Carolina's  farmers  and  those  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  during  his 
years  as  an  Influential  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  Invite  atten- 
tion to  a  particularly  Important  contribu- 
tion he  made  during  the  last  session  of 
Congress  and  for  which  he  was  recently 
recognized  by  agricultural  groups  in  our 
State. 

I  speak  in  that  connection  of  his  work 
in  sponsoring  and  securing  the  passage 
of  two  bills  which  will  be  of  significant 
long-range  benefit  to  both  producers  and 
users  of  a  wide  variety  of  plant  seeds.  The 
first,  known  as  the  Uniform  Certification 
Standards  Act,  became  law  In  1969;  the 
second,  the  Plant  Variety  Protection  Act, 
which  he  cosponsored,  was  enacted  late 
last  year. 

The  North  Carolina  Crop  Improvement 
Association  recognized  those  contribu- 
tions by  presenting  him  with  its  Distin- 
guished Service  Award  in  ceremonies  on 
January  29  at  North  Carolina  State  Uni- 
versity, In  Raleigh. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks of  Prof.  Foil  McLaughlin,  the 
organization's  director  In  charge,  In  mak- 
ing the  presentation,  and  the  text  of  the 
report  on  the  event,  published  in  the  Ra- 
leigh News  and  Observer,  be  printed  In 
the  RxcoRD, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Special  Recocnttiow  po«  Skkator  B. 

EVKBXTT  JORIMN 

(Given  at  the  Aixnual  Meeting  of  the  N.C. 
Crop  Improvement  Assn.  and  N  C.  Founda- 
tion Seed  Producera)  January  29.  1971 

President  Sink.  Senator  Jc»tlan,  ladles  and 
gentlemen. 


February  18,  197i 

The  9l8t  Congress  of  the  United  States  win 
be  remembered  for  many  things  but  to  many 
of  us,  as  the  Congress  that  developed  and 
passed  major  seed  legislation.  I  say  major 
because  legislation  enacted  during  the  last 
two  sessions  of  Congress  will  affect  ecuih  and 
every  person  here  today — whether  seed  grow, 
ers,  farmers,  seedsmen  (retail  and  wholesale) 
or  the  consuming  pubUc. 

The  first  seed  bill  Introduced  Into  the  Sitt 
Congress  during  its  first  seuton  was  known 
as  S.  1836.  This  legislation  as  passed,  amended 
the  Federal  Seed  Act  to  provide  for  Ualform 
Standards  and  Procedures  for  Certified  Seed. 
Thus  providing  for  the  production,  process- 
ing and  distribution  of  certified  seed  undv 
more  uniform  standards  regardless  of  state  of 
origin. 

The  second  major  piece  of  legislation  was 
handled  by  the  second  session  which  has  Just 
concluded  In  December.  This  bill  proceeded 
through  Congress  as  8.  3070  and  was  an  Act 
to  provide  Plant  Variety  Protection  for  devel- 
opers  of  novel  varieties  of  crops.  This  "Plant 
Variety  Protection  Act"  as  It  Is  now  called, 
provides  protection  for  plant  breeders  very 
similar  to  the  protection  which  patents  pro- 
vide to  other  Inventors. 

In  my  Judgment,  both  of  these  laws  as  they 
are  Implemented,  vrtll  be  very  meaningful, 
not  only  to  North  Carolina  agriculture  but 
to  the  nation.  Today  we  want  to  pause  and 
pay  special  tribute  to  a  person  who  almost 
single  handedly,  guided  these  bills  through 
Congress  and  into  law.  Our  own  Seuator 
Jordan  was  author  and  chief  sponsor  of  the 
Uniform  Certification  Standards  Law.  He  wm 
one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  Plant  Variety  Pro- 
tection Act  and  as  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Suboommittee  on  Agricultural  Research  and 
General  Legislation,  saw  to  It  that  the  bill 
did  not  get  bogged  down  In  the  legislative 
processes.  It  was  during  this  last  December 
as  CHialnnan  of  the  Senate  Rules  Committee 
that  Senator  Jordan  gave  the  Protection  Act 
Its  final  thrust  to  passage. 

(Senator  Jordan,  will  you  please  come  for- 
ward.) 

Senator  Jordan,  It  is  a  distinct  honor  and 
privilege  for  me,  on  behalf  of  the  N.C.  Crop 
Improvement  Aasoclatlon  and  all  assembled 
here  today,  to  present  you  with  this  Distin- 
guished Service  Award  In  grateful  apprecls- 
tlon  for  your  outstanding  work  on  behalf  of 
agriculture.  It  is  your  capable  leadership  that 
we  gratefully  acknowledge  and  say  thanki 
for  a  Job  well  done.  It  Is  for  your  leglslaOve 
Interest  on  bebalf  of  the  seed  Industry— one 
of  the  states  basic  businesses — that  we  honor 
you  today.  Progress  In  this  Indtistry  will  be 
constructed  upon  the  foundation  that  you 
have  helped  build  through  your  sponsorship 
and  support  of  the  needed  legislation.  Ws 
thank  you. 

Cropmxn  Honor  Jordan 
U.S.  Sen.  B.  Everett  Jordan  was  honored 
Friday  In  Raleigh  for  his  role  In  getting  two 
new  national  seed  laws  passed  by  the  last 
Congress. 

The  N.C.  Crop  Improvement  Association 
gave  Jordan  a  special  plaque  for  writing  and 
guiding  through  the  Qlst  Congress  the  Uni- 
form Certification  Standards  Law  and  the 
Plant  Variety  Protection  Act. 

Poll  McLaughlin,  director  of  the  Associa- 
tion, predicted  that  the  new  laws  would  half) 
every  American,  regardless  of  whether  they 
are  farmers,  seedsmen  or  consumers. 

LiKX  patents 

The  Uniform  Certification  Standards  Act 
defines,  for  the  first  time,  a  minimum  stand- 
ard for  certified  seed  moving  In  Interstate 
commerce.  The  Plant  Variety  Protection  Act 
provides  protection,  much  like  patents,  to 
developers  of  new  varieties  of  plants  repro- 
duced from  seed. 

Along  with  the  special  award,  the  associa- 
tion gave  its  annual  Crop  Improvement 
Award  to  Edmund  Mann,  president  Oi 
Blount-Mldyette  &  Co.,  Washington,  N.C.  He 
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«w  cited  for  his  leaderahlp  role  In  promot- 
ing better  seeds  for  North  Carolina  agri- 
culture. 

The  Crop  Improvement  Association,  which 
met  St  N.C.  State  University,  elected  John 
Oreen,  McNair  Seed  Farms,  Laurlnburg,  as  Its 
new  president.  Charles  L.  Davis,  Spelght- 
DsTls  Seed  Farms,  PoUocksvllle,  was  elected 
rtce  president. 

jlsrvln  Godfrey,  FOX,  Raleigh,  was  elected 
president  of  the  N.C.  Foundation  Seed  Pro- 
ducers, which  also  met  in  Raleigh  on  Friday. 
C.  Evans  McSwaln,  McSwaln  &  Sons,  Nor- 
wood, was  elected  vice  president  of  the 
Foundation  Seed  Producers. 

New  directors  of  the  Foundation  Seed  Pro- 
ducers are  Stanley  Cross.  Wllnolngton,  and 
S.  M.  Cozart,  Wilson,  New  directors  of  the 
Crop  Improvement  Association  are  M.  L.  DU- 
day,  Belhaven,  and  Carl  Patterson,  China 
Oro»e. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  SUPPORTS 
SENSE  OF  SENATE  RESOLUTION 
ON  RELEASE  OF  IMPOUNDED 
PUBUC  WORKS  FUNDS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  President  found  It  advisable  to  im- 
pound in  budgetary  reserve  funds  for 
public  works  projects,  funds  appropri- 
ated in  the  Public  Works  Appropriation 
Act  of  1971  in  excess  of  his  budgetary 
reauests,  he  told  Congress  that  he  would 
evaluate  these  projects  during  his  re- 
view of  the  1972  budget.  That  review  is 
complete,  and  the  budget  before  us  in- 
dicates that  not  all  the  projects  placed 
in  reserve  will  be  undertaken,  and  many 
will  not  be  started  before  1972. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  had  deter- 
mined that  all  of  these  projects  were 
justified  and  timely.  Many  are  urgent- 
ly needed.  For  this  reason  I  join  the 
able  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harris)  in  cosponsoring  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  funds  for  all  these  projects  be  re- 
leased from  budgetary  reserve  and  that 
construction  take  place  according  to 
the  schedules  originally  contemplated 
by  Congress. 

All  of  these  projects  were  carefully 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  and 
by  other  authorizing  committees.  We 
studied  proposed  projects  for  their  value 
in  flood  control  or  navigational  improve- 
ment, the  relationship  of  costs  associ- 
ated with  the  projects  and  benefits  de- 
rived from  them,  the  possible  adverse 
environmental  impact  of  them,  and 
other  factors.  We  took  testimony  from 
local  people  who  dramatically  expressed 
the  need  for  many  of  these  projects. 
Public  works  projects  included  in  bills 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  are  there  because  of  a  demon- 
strated need  and  justification. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  certain  that  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  acts  in 
approving  these  projects  with  similar 
deliberation.  Congress,  when  it  passes 
a  Public  Works  Appropriation  bill,  acts 
on  a  convincing  need  and  intends  that 
projects  be  constructed  according  to 
the  schedules  it  contemplated  when  con- 
sidering the  projects. 

The  costs  of  deviating  from  the  sched- 
ules established  by  Congress  will  be  con- 
siderable. Deferral  of  these  projects  will 
surely  increase  costs  of  construction. 
They  are  not  projects  likely  to  create 


inflationary  pressure.  In  fact,  many  of 
them  are  flood  control  or  flood  protec- 
tion projects  desperately  needed,  and 
the  toll  of  a  -single  flood  in  human 
health  costs  and  property  damage  might 
well  exceed  any  budgetary  advantage 
from  delaying  construction. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  this  po- 
tential magniflcation  of  costs  is  in  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area.  Flood 
protection  on  Four  Mile  Run  is  long 
overdue,  and  delay  of  construction  even 
Into  1972,  would  subject  the  Arlandrla 
area  to  a  high  risk  of  destruction.  The 
small  budgetary  savings  cannot  be 
worth  destruction  of  the  type  Arlandrla 
has  know  in  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  further  reason 
why  all  of  these  projects  should  be  begim 
at  this  time,  with  accelerated  construc- 
tion on  the  schedules  originally  contem- 
plated by  Congress.  The  President  has 
embraced  the  concept  of  an  expansion- 
ary full  employment  budget,  using  Fed- 
eral spending  to  combat  the  recession 
and  imemployment  now  plaguing  many 
parts  of  the  country.  The  impounded 
funds,  if  used  for  accelerated  construc- 
tion, could  be  a  valuable  stimulus  to  in- 
creasing employment.  These  need  not  be 
new  funds  reflected  in  the  fiscal  year  1972 
budget,  but  could  be  brought  quickly 
into  the  economy  simply  by  the  release 
from  budgetary  reserve. 

Mr,  President,  I  remind  the  Senate 
that  twice  before,  in  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Acts  of  1968  and  1970,  Con- 
gress has  passed  statements  of  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  no  appropriated  high- 
way funds  may  be  impounded  or  with- 
held from  obligation  by  the  executive 
branch.  In  order  for  a  critical  construc- 
tion program  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
highway  program  or  public  works  con- 
struction to  be  accomplished  without  dis- 
ruption and  nmaway  costs,  construction 
schedules  established  by  Congrses  must 
be  followed.  The  importance  of  those 
timetables  was  recognized  by  the  Con- 
gress in  the  highway  legislation.  We 
must  make  the  same  statement  with  re- 
spect to  needed  public  works  projects. 

Mr.  President,  several  of  these  im- 
pounded projects  are  important  to  my 
own  State  of  West  Virginia.  The  fimds 
placed  in  budgetary  reserve  would  be 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  Bloom- 
ington  Reservoir,  Burnsville  Lake,  Lead- 
ing Creek  Lake,  and  Stonewall  Jackson 
Lake  projects,  and  land  acquisition  for 
Rowlesburg  Lake.  Delays  in  these  proj- 
ects will  increase  costs,  postpone  proj- 
ect benefits  in  areas  which  urgently  need 
them,  and  deprive  the  labor  and  retail 
markets  of  surrounding  areas  of  an  eco- 
nomic stimulus  which  construction  ex- 
penditures would  bring. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  reason  I  sup- 
port the  resolution  ofifered  by  Senator 
Harris. 


River  Basin  project  and  for  the  sale  of 
the  Third  Division  lands  of  the  project. 

Public  Law  91-409  followed  hearings 
by  the  Senate  and  House  Committees  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  in  both  the 
90th  and  91st  Congresses.  A  major  part 
of  this  legislation  dealt  with  the  sale  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  of  lands  on 
the  third  division  of  the  Rlverton  proj- 
ect. During  the  course  of  the  hearings 
and  the  executive  sessions  much  time 
was  devoted  developing  language  which 
would  instire  that  these  lands,  when  sold, 
would  be  farmed  successfully. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  the  Senate  floor 
today  to  rep>ort  on  the  sale  of  the  third 
division  lands  as  provided  by  Public  Law 
91-409.  On  February  8,  1971,  a  public 
sale  wsts  held  in  Riverton,  Wyo.,  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  for  the  purpose 
of  disposing  of  the  third  division  lands. 
Forty-two  of  the  43  units  on  the  third 
division  were  sold  at  or  above  the  ap- 
praised value.  The  appraised  value  of  the 
42  parcels  sold  was  $1,189,300.  The  bid 
price  of  the  42  parcels  sold  was  $1,367,- 
600. 

The  fact  that  this  land  was  moved  into 
private  ownership  is  of  great  importance. 
The  land  will  be  placed  on  the  tax  rolls 
of  Fremont  County  and  will  contribute 
to  the  school  revenues  of  that  area  as 
well  as  help  support  local  governmental 
services.  In  addition,  the  land  will  be 
farmed  by  people  with  pride  of  ownership 
who  will  be  able  to  make  the  necessary 
improvements  and  investments  for  the 
land  to  prosper.  Only  an  owner  can  af- 
ford to  make  the  long- term  investments 
necessary  to  insure  that  these  lands  can 
continue  to  be  farmed  successfully. 

One  point  of  interest  concerning  the 
sale  is  the  fact  that  39  of  the  42  parcels 
sold  were  sold  to  people  who  were  already 
farming  on  the  Riverton  project.  These 
parcels  will  help  round  out  existing  units 
on  the  project  and  make  for  more  eco- 
nomical and  efiBcient  farming  in  the  area. 
These  people  are  familiar  with  the  proj- 
ect, with  the  soil,  and  with  the  potential 
for  the  area.  They  are  willing  to  risk  their 
money  to  back  up  their  belief  that  this 
land  is  good  land  and  can  be  farmed 
successfully. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  the  out- 
standing cooperation  existing  among  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  the  Fed- 
eral land  banks,  and  the  Wyoming  Farm 
Loan  Board  to  insure  that  proper  financ- 
ing is  available  for  successful  farming  on 
the  third  division  lands. 


RIVERTON     EXTENSION     UNIT     OF 
MISSOURI  RIVER  BASIN  PROJECT 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  last  S^- 
tember  25,  President  Nixon  signed  Pidj- 
11c  Law  91-409.  This  legislation  provided 
for  the  reauthorization  of  the  Riverton 
extension  unit  as  part  of  the  Missouri 


SENATOR  KENNEDY  OPPOSES  WID- 
ENING OF  INDOCHINA  WAR 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
Businessmen's  Executive  Movement  for 
Peace  in  Vietnam  breakfast  meeting  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  February  17,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  spoke  out 
against  the  continuing  American  "acts  of 
war"  In  Indochina.  Senator  Kennedy's 
statement  to  this  Important  group  of 
businessmen  from  all  sections  of  the 
United  States  commands  attention.  I  am 
pleased  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  statement  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
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STATZMKNT  by  SZMATOa  Edwaso  M.  Kinncst 

TO   TUX   BuaiNEasMiN's   ExKcxrrrvB   Movs- 

MXMT  rO>  PK4CB  IM  Vhtnak 

It  U  a  pleasure  Tor  me  to  have  tbla  oppor- 
tunity to  be  wltb  you  this  morning.  Tbls  or- 
ganization Is  unique  among  groups  in 
America — not  simply  because  of  your  opposi- 
tion to  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia,  but  aUo 
because  as  business  men  you  have  gathered 
together  under  that  title  to  bring  the  prestige 
and  balance  of  your  private  Uvea  to  a  great 
public  effort. 

I  do  not  wish  to  taJce  a  great  deal  of  your 
time  this  morning,  for  among  those  who 
share  a  common  view  of  a  grave  national 
problem — and  have  shared  that  view  for 
some  years  now — It  should  not  take  us  any 
great  amount  of  time  to  express  our  feelings 
of  disappointment  and  dismay.  When  this 
nation  that  we  love,  and  to  which  we  are 
totally  committed  as  men,  continues  acts  of 
war  that  we  find  repugnant  and  not  in  her 
Interest,  an  excess  of  words  is  not  the  order 
of  the  day.  Rather  each  and  every  one  of  ua 
must  reaffirm  our  Intentions  to  do  all  we  can 
to  change  the  course  of  national  policy — you 
through  this  organization  and  Its  fine  work, 
I  through  the  United  States  Senate  and  the 
legislation  necessary  to  end  this  war  by  a 
date  certain. 

Such  a  reaffirmation  appears  to  be  very 
much  needed.  For  a  gross  step  was  taken 
in  the  Invasion  of  Laos,  and  unlike  times 
psist.  the  people  of  this  nation  have  uttered 
hardly  a  word  of  protest.  No  trains  are  com- 
ing from  New  York  now  filled  with  the  finest 
legal  minds.  No  law  schools  have  prepared 
their  briefs  on  the  Constitutionality  of  It 
all  My  mall  room  Is  not  flooded  with  tele- 
grams: no  Senate  Committees  are  meeting 
In  public.  Rather,  we  read  in  the  weekly 
magazines  that  America  Is  cooling  off.  that 
we  are  entering  a  period  where  each  person 
will  be  more  Interested  In  literally  doing  his 
own  thing  and  less  Interested  In  the  larger 
events  that  do  not  seem  to  submit  to  con- 
trol. 

There  are  not  many  among  us  who  wish 
to  see  this  nation  remain  In  a  state  of  con- 
stant agitation — we  do  not  want  rlota,  dis- 
ruptions, or  turmoil  In  our  Institutions.  But 
neither  do  we  wish  to  see  a  complacency 
so  great,  a  nation  of  individuals  turned  In 
upon  themselves  to  such  an  extent,  that  the 
Invasion  of  a  neutral  nation  by  another  state 
under  our  guidance  and  control  ([oes  un- 
answered. In  short.  If.  at  long  last,  there 
Is  the  hope  of  greater  domestic  quiet,  we 
do  not  wish  to  see  such  an  understandable 
and  positive  attitude  exploited.  But  I  think 
we  saw  that  occur  last  week. 

And  the  step  Into  Laos  was  taken  with 
great  stealth.  It  Is  Asians,  now,  fighting 
Asians — and  they  do  It  for  our  purpoaea 
more  than  their  own.  What  regard  do  we 
have  for  th«n,  for  those  villages,  those  chil- 
dren, those  women,  thoae  soldiers?  They  are 
merely  Asians  fighting  Asians,  and  if  luck 
smiles  upon  us  In  this  great  game  of  llf« 
and  death  In  Southeast  Asia,  we  will  reap 
the  political  benefits  frccn  this  new  ante 
on  war's  table — the  poUtlcal  beneAt  that 
will  keep  America  cool,  while  Vietnam  falls 
deeper  into  the  pit,  her  armies  In  three 
theaters,  her  ultimate  future  more  dismal. 

So  what  can  we  say  of  this  newest  spread 
of  war?  What  are  the  effects  of  this  act,  that, 
for  whatever  reasons,  has  been  so  quietly 
received  by  a  nation  heretofore  so  indignant? 

First,  we  have  now  seen  clearly  what  Vlet- 
n&mlzatlon  means.  The  Invasion  of  Cam- 
bodia, the  Invasion  of  Laos,  are  the  children 
of  that  policy.  Vletnamlzatlon  means  war 
and  more  war;  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  an 
end  to  violence.  It  la  a  policy  of  violence. 
The  political  negotiations  long  sought  to  end 
the  killing  and  the  fire  in  Southeast  Asia 
now  fade  as  a  possibility  It  is  possible  that 
we  will,  under  Vletnamlzatlon.  eventually 
reduce  ovir  Involvement  In  Vietnam — only  to 
>t«p  back  to  watch  the  uiUmate  agony  of 


that  place  while  washing  our  hand  of  It.  That 
U  what  Is  so  repugnant  about  the  invasion 
of  Laos  and  all  it  means.  For  those  who  care 
little  about  the  violence  we  brought  on.  for 
thoae  who  care  little  for  the  civilian  casual- 
ties, for  those  who  care  little  about  what 
eventually  befalls  that  cluster  of  underde- 
veloped states — the  policy  may  be  Judged  a 
success  But  for  thoae  who  feel  otherwise, 
who  call  for  an  end  to  the  war  and  the  death, 
the  only  solution  to  this  political  war  Is  the 
political  settlement  that  will  end  the  vio- 
lence. 

Secondly,  the  invasion  of  Laos  tagnlflcantly 
raised  the  level  of  deception  here  at  home. 
Soldiers  were  not  dressed  as  civilians  recently 
to  deceive  the  enemy — but  to  deceive  ua.  The 
embargo  on  news  wad  not  erected  to  deceive 
the  enemy — but  to  deceive  us. 

No  one  seriously  questions  the  right  of  our 
government  to  withhold  some  news  In  the 
field  of  foreign  policy  in  the  short  run  situa- 
tion. Plebecltea  cannot  be  taken  on  every  act 
of  the  government  throughout  the  world.  But 
Vietnam  Is  not  a  short  run  situation — we 
have  been  living  with  It  all  these  years  and 
public  opinion  is  now  clear  on  the  question 
of  withdrawal  or  new  acts  of  war  versus  any 
Illusion  of  military  victory.  The  public  wants 
no  part  of  it,  yet  our  government  persists  in 
It,  and  so  the  news  must  be  kept  from  us. 
How  long  It  will  take  to  reestablish  the  faith 
of  the  citizen  in  the  word  of  their  govern- 
ment la  a  matter  of  great  speculation — but 
It  Is  that  faith  and  trust  that  has  also  fallen 
in  this  war. 

Thirdly,  the  preoccupation  with  Vletnam- 
lzatlon and  the  Invasion  of  other  states  has 
caused  serious  damage  to  our  foreign  policy 
m  the  eyes  of  the  world.  What  has  It  meant 
to  the  progress  of  arms  limitation  talks? 
What  time  and  energy  can  we  give  to  the 
situation  In  the  Middle  East — a  situation 
now  In  a  critical  stage?  When  was  the  last 
time  our  government  could  focus  on  the 
rapidly  changing  situation  In  the  Latin 
countries,  or  the  African  states?  All  this  Is 
put  aside,  as  we  compound  the  error  of  Viet- 
nam. 

And  when  will  It  end?  That  depends  on 
the  Congress,  and  whether  or  not  we  will  be 
strong  enough  to  pass  the  necessary  legisla- 
tion to  guarantee  withdrawal.  Only  at  that 
time  will  the  spell  be  broken.  Only  then  will 
there  be  the  realization  that  enough  has 
finally  become  enough,  and  in  view  of  the 
time  remaining  the  only  appropriate  actions 
will  be  those  taken  In  Parts. 

In  this  endeavor  we  will  need  your  help 
and  assistance,  and  we  will  be  looking  to  you 
and  groups  such  as  yours  for  support 
throughout  the  country. 

If  the  President  of  the  United  States  looks 
to  protect  American  boys — rather  than  to 
Justify  every  new  act  of  war  on  them — let 
him  bring  them  home  to  their  families. 

If  the  President  of  the  United  States  looks 
for  peace  In  Asia — a  lasting  peace,  for  a  gen- 
eration— let  him  give  the  word  to  his  able 
negotiator  In  Parla. 

And  If  we  are  not  to  fall  complacent  while 
an  unwanted  war  continues  to  rage,  let  us 
renew  our  commitment  to  the  task  of  legis- 
lating the  date — the  date  to  end  our  In- 
volvement In  that  conflict,  and  force  the 
p>olltlcal  solution. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  Febru- 
ary 16  marked  the  53d  anniversary  of 
the  Lithuanian  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Lithuania  presents  a  dra- 
matic example  of  Soviet  colonialism  in 
Eastern  Europe,  as  they  are  related 
neither  ethnically  nor  culturally  to  the 
Germans  or  Russians.  Through  direct 
control  of  foreign  afTsiirs.  economic  plan- 
ning,   defense,    currency,    and    foreign 


trade,  the  Soviet  Union  has  usurped  the 
independence  and  freedom  possessed  by 
Lithuania  before  the  Red  Army  Invasion 
and  forced  annexation  In  June  1940.  With 
the  invasion  began  a  brutal  and  Inhuman 
occupation,  interrupted  only  briefly  by 
a  revolt  and  6  weeks  of  short-lived  inde- 
pendence. More  than  one-fourth  of  Lith- 
uania's population  ha.s  been  extermi- 
nated or  relocated  since  1940,  and  her 
culture  continues  to  be  stifled  by  Russian 
customs  and  dictates. 

The  United  States  has  refused  to  rec- 
ognize the  incorporation  of  Lithuania 
into  the  Soviet  Union,  supports  a  non- 
recognition  policy  on  Soviet  possession, 
and  continues  to  maintain  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  the  former  free  Government 
of  Lithuania.  The  desire  of  these  people 
for  freedom  was  dramatically  demon- 
strated last  month  by  the  unsuccessful 
defection  attempt  by  Simas  Kudirka  on 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Cutter  Vigilant. 

Although  we  yearly  protest  the  Soviet 
domination  of  Lithuania,  we  have  failed 
to  enlist  the  needed  support  from  other 
free  countries  of  the  world  to  pressure 
the  Soviet  Union  toward  a  Just  self- 
determination  for  the  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations.  The  Western  World  has 
voluntarily  granted  independence  to 
former  colonies  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  and  we  should  and  must  Insist 
ourselves  and  enlist  the  support  of  other 
countries  to  obtain  the  same  freedom  and 
independence  for  Soviet  colonies  held  In 
involuntary  servitude. 
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C.  W.  PARIS— MAN  OP  THE  YEAR  IN 
SERVICE  TO  GEORGIA  AGRICUL- 
TURE 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  the  Progressive  Farmer  magazine 
honors  an  individual  as  "Man  of  the 
Year  in  Service  to  Georgia  Agriculture." 

The  man  selected  for  this  year's  award 
is  C.  W.  Paris,  general  manager  of  Gold 
Kist,  formerly  known  as  the  Cotton  Pro- 
ducers Association.  I  wish  to  extend  my 
personal  congratulations  to  Mr.  Paris  for 
this  well-deserved  recognition  of  his 
many  outstanding  contributions  to  agri- 
culture and  agribusiness. 

This  Is  a  high  honor,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  there  be  printed  in 
the  Record  a  profile  of  Mr.  Paris  that 
outlines  the  splendid  work  he  Is  doing 
with  Gold  Kist. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  profile 
from  Progressive  Farmer  magazine  was 
ordered  to  l>e  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Maw  or  tks  Txax — In  Sxavics  to  Okoaou 
AGaictn.TtraB 

Oold  Kist  Is  the  new  name  for  Cotton  Pro- 
ducers Association,  so  It  seems  an  unusually 
appropriate  time  to  recognize  Oold  Kltt'f 
relatively  new  general  manager,  C.  W  ParU, 
as  Man  of  the  Tear  In  Service  to  Agriculture 
for  his  contributions  to  agriculture  and  agri- 
business. 

It  was  20  years  ago  that  a  similar  award  was 
made  to  D.  W.  Brooks,  present  chairman  of 
the  board,  who  became  manager  in  1933 
when  CPA  organized  as  a  cotton-marketing 
co-op  with  a  net  worth  of  $3,100.  Current 
net  worth  Is  $78  mllUon.  C.  W.  Paris  Is  one 
of  the  men  responsible  for  Oold  BClst's  growth 
and  greatly  responsible  for  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  name  change. 


Parts'  life  Is  so  closely  woven  into  the  life 
of  farm  cooperatives  and  allied  businesses 
tbat  recounting  successes  of  Oold  Kist  Is 
skin  to  telling  of  his  personal  successes.  In 
addition  to  more  than  30  years  of  successful 
operations  with  CPA/Oold  Kist  he  has  been 
president  of  United  Co-operatives,  the  sup- 
ply unit  for  many  of  the  largest  cooperatives 
in  the  United  States.  He  also  served  two  terms 
M  president  of  the  National  Broiler  Covincll. 
and  currently  serves  as  director  with  both 
organizations 

He's  also  director  and  president  of  Gold 
KUt.  S.A..  the  flshmeal  company  based  In 
Lima,  Peru.  Other  organizations  which  he 
senes  as  director  include:  Cooperative  Mills 
of  Ohio;  Institute  of  American  Poultry  In- 
dustries: Cotton  States  Life  and  Health  In- 
surance Company;  National  Council  of 
Parmer  Cooperatives;  the  Columbia.  New- 
berry &  Laurens  Railroad;  and  the  Georgia 
Agribusiness  Council. 

He  was  a  delegate  to  the  World  Poultry 
Congress  In  Russia  In  1966  and  the  European- 
American  Symposium  on  Agricultural  Trade 
in  the  Netherlands  In  1963.  a  member  of 
DSDA's  Broiler  Advisory  Committee  In  1961- 
6J.  and  currently  serves  on  the  National  In- 
dustrial Pollution  Control   Council. 

His  Intere.st  In  poultry  Is  reflected  In  Gold 
Klst's  annual  report,  which  reads:  "Due  to 
a  good  poultry  market.  efBclent  operations, 
and  skillful  overall  management  in  Oold  Kist 
Poultry,  this  division  again  produced  the 
most  net  margin  for  patrons — 85.185.000.  Re- 
fimd  to  poultry  producers  will  be  $1.10  on 
each  100  pounds  of  poultry  produced." 

Additional  Income  to  all  farmer  members 
and  to  the  communities  In  which  Gold  Kist 
operates  remains  the  main  oblectlve  of  this 
agricultural  cooperative.  It  has  charted  a 
course  of  continued  expansion  in  the  con- 
sumer market  field,  more  Joint  venture  opera- 
tions, refined  research,  more  diversification, 
and  additional  local  marketing  and  purchas- 
ing services  to  members. 

In  recounting  this  course  and  the  many 
fields  In  which  Oold  Kist  operates  when  he 
announced  the  name  change.  Paris  pointed 
out  that  "the  same  services  to  farmers  and 
the  same  principles  of  organization  will  con- 
tinue. Oold  Kist  will  continue  to  be  a  farmer 
cooperative  with  savings  being  returned  to 
members."  Thus  the  appropriateness  of  re- 
marks of  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  J. 
Phil  Campbell  when  he  called  the  organiza- 
tion "one  of  the  great  examples  of  the 
American  free  enterprise  capitalistic  system" 

He  went  on  to  express  his  confidence  that 
co-ops  such  as  Oold  Kist  would  "continue  to 
add  substantially  to  farmers'  receipts  by  get- 
ting them  better  prices,  by  finding  them  ex- 
port and  other  markets  they  could  not  find 
by  themselves,  and  by  making  It  possible  for 
the  individual  to  share  In  the  cost  savings 
achieved  by  combining  the  strength  of  many 
Individuals." 


FLYING  THE  AMERICAN  WAY:  BIG- 
GER PLANES.  HIGHER  FARES, 
MORE  RED  INK 

I,  I  Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  an  ex- 
cellent article  concerning  the  American 
airline  industry  was  published  recently 
in  the  New  Republic.  The  article,  en- 
titled "Firing  the  American  Way."  was 
written  by  Robert  Fink,  who  has  had  ex- 
tensive experience  in  the  air  travel 
business. 
,  Mr.  Fink  points  out  that  the  20  United 
States  scheduled  air  carriers  are  in  seri- 
ous financial  difficulty.  This  problem  has 
come  about  because  the  airlines  have 
been  operating  with  over  50  percent  of 
their  seats  vacant,  while  expanding  at  a 
rate  far  in  excess  of  the  growth  of  the 
number  of  passengers  who  are  able  or 
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willing  to  pay  the  rapidly  rising  cost. 
This  expansion,  which  has  led  to  most 
airlines  having  planes  on  the  ground  and 
unused,  or  operating  at  far  below  their 
capacity,  has  been  encouraged  by  the  tax 
Incentive  and  depreciation  system  which 
encourages  the  aiilines  to  continually  in- 
vest in  new  and  larger  aircraft. 

This  has  led  to  congestion  at  many 
major  airports  and  contributed  to  noise 
and  air  pollution,  as  well  as  the  waste  of 
our  natural  resources, 

Mr.  Fink  said: 

For  the  past  20  years,  It  has  been  govern- 
ment policy  to  encourage  open  competition 
and  restrict  any  form  of  capacity  control  on 
scheduled  airlines'  services  within  the  U.S. 
and  on  overseas  routes  where  U.S.  carriers 
actively  participate,  such  as  on  the  North 
Atlantic.  On  affected  International  routes  the 
effect  has  been  similar  to  what  has  happened 
here,  and  the  President  of  TWA  recently 
noted  that  the  excess  seats  of  the  two  dozen 
carriers  on  the  North  Atlantic  represented  no 
less  than  the  equivalent  of  84  Boeing  7078 
dally  flying  empty. 

The  advent  of  the  SST  would  hardly 
improve  this  situation.  In  fact,  keeping 
up  with  the  Jones  or  expansion  for  ex- 
pansion's sake  was  one  of  the  contribut- 
ing factors  leading  to  this  financial  crisis. 
The  SST  will  only  make  matters  worse 
and  add  to  the  severe  financial  burden  of 
the  major  airlines  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Pink  believes  the  solution  to  be  the 
reduction  in  the  number  of  flights  made 
by  the  airlines  as  well  as  regulation  of 
the  competition  on  the  routes  by  the 
CAB.  For  example,  a  simple  10-percent 
reduction  in  flights  would  represent  an 
850  million  gallon  decline  in  the  usa^e  of 
aircraft  fuel,  reduce  air  congestion  and 
cut  down  on  emissions.  A  10-percent  re- 
duction is  not  enough,  but  it  does  show 
how  important  this  entire  subject  is 
when  Congress  is  being  asked  at  the  same 
time  to  provide  through  funding  for  the 
SST  for  more  expansion,  more  waste,  and 
more  pollution  on  the  airways. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Flying  the  American  Wat 
(By  Robert  Pink) 

The  20  US  scheduled  carriers  are  In  dire 
financial  straits,  and  It  Is  possible  that  only 
a  handful  will  survive  the  next  two  years. 
The  Industry  generally  concedes  that  some 
large  companies  wUl  go  tinder,  and  perhaps 
as  few  as  four  or  five  giants  will  emerge. 
Last  week  the  airline  Industry,  In  the  p>erson 
of  Stuart  Tipton,  the  President  of  the  Air 
Transport  Association  (see  Correspwndence, 
p.  34) ,  appealed  to  Congress  to  let  the  Indus- 
try raise  passenger  fares  so  "we  can  have  a 
good,  solid  system  and  not  have  to  come  to 
Congress  for  government  help." 

That  the  airlines'  plight  was  not  .antici- 
pated years  ago  by  airlines  or  federal 
regulatory  bodies  reflects  their  collective 
mentality,  which  appears  to  have  lived  for 
years  In  the  never-never  land  of  expansion 
for  expansion's  sake— despite  the  patently 
obvious  fact  that  overall  lift  capacity  was 
increasing  at  a  substantially  higher  rate 
than  even  a  healthy  market  Increase  could 
absorh  at  contemporary  tariff  levels,  as  each 
company  generally  followed  a  policy  of  buy- 
ing aircraft  to  meet  their  own  peak  season 
demands.  With  the  advent  of  the  747  Jumbo 


Jet,  it  was  clear  that  scheduled  seat  capwuslty 
would  probably  exceed  even  that  demand  for 
the  first  time  In  the  history  of  commercial 
aviation.  Just  as  It  should  now  be  clear  that 
the  coming  of  the  wlde-bodled  trt-Jets  In 
1972,  with  approximately  twice  the  number 
of  seats  of  the  familiar  Boeing  707  and  DC-6, 
win  increase  the  discrepancy  between  avail- 
able seats  and  passengers  to  fill  them,  still 
more. 

The  airlines'  compulsion  to  grow  has  been 
tuned  to  such  tangible  governmental  ex- 
pansion Incentives  as  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion schedules,  the  10.5  percent  return  on 
Invested  capital,  and  the  now-cancelled  7 
percent  Investment  tax  credit — an  arrange- 
ment under  which  virtually  all  large  aircraft 
now  In  service,  and  much  of  the  fleets  soon  to 
be  delivered,  have  been  secured.  This  credit 
device  encouraged  companies  to  expand  by 
purchasing  equipment — In  many  cases  air- 
craft they  didn't  vitally  need — and  subse- 
quently their  applicable  annual  net-after- 
tax profits  by  as  much  as  60  percent. 

The  10.5  percent  return  on  Invested  capital 
is  a  guideline  that  the  CU'll  Aeronautics 
Board  recognizes  as  being  a  reasonable  rate. 
It  Is  on  this  basis  that  the  major  scheduled 
carriers  recently  asked  for  a  20  percent  fare 
Increase,  the  amount  they  believe  they  need 
to  guarantee  themselves  a  10.5  percent  re- 
turn. In  arriving  at  this  20  percent  figure,  the 
airlines  by  their  own  calculations,  generously 
acknowledge  that  substantial  numbers  of 
passengers  will  be  driven  away,  and  that  If 
this  were  not  the  case  they  would  only  need 
a  12  percent  fare  boost.  At  a  time  when  more 
and  more  seats  are  empty.  Ixith  percentage- 
wise and  In  toto,  the  airlines  are  Ironically 
proposing  to  aggravate  the  condition  still 
further,  and  looking  for  their  salvation  to  the 
government  which  contributed  to  their  di- 
lemma. But  the  higher  tariff  structtu"e  the 
carriers  are  now  demanding  can  only  provide 
temporary-  relief,  and  in  the  long  run  is  not 
In  the  best  interest  of  the  airlines,  the  air- 
craft manufacturers  and  suppliers,  or  the 
general  public. 

No  responsible  industry  goes  In  for  major 
capital  expansion  primarily  to  obtain  short- 
term  financial  advantages.  Presumably,  most 
airline  executives  had  faith  in  massive  and 
continued  growth  ad  infinitum,  and  acted 
accordingly — and  so  it  is  a  natural  progres- 
sion for  them  to  now  attribute  their  diffi- 
culties to  a  slump  In  the  economy.  Trans- 
lated Into  airline  passenger  traffic,  "slvunp" 
means  the  rate  of  anticipated  growth  has 
not  materialized;  it  does  not  mean  decrease 
In  passenger  seat-miles  (actually  up  8.3  per- 
cent In  the  first  seven  months  of  1970),  ex- 
cept in  relation  to  overall  expenses  and 
available  seat-miles.  This  combination  of 
factors  set  off  the  plunge,  but  in  a  situation 
where,  percentage-wise,  fewer  passengers 
carry  an  everwldenlng  burden  of  costs,  a 
cave-ln  is  inevitable.  The  "slump"  Is  a 
symptom  of  unsoundness,  as  are  many  of  the 
soaring  costs  the  airlines  are  saddled  with: 
excess  interest  charges  on  unneeded  air- 
craft, their  maintenance  and  operating  costs, 
and  the  waste  In  time  and  fuel  spent  In 
runway  delays  resulting  from  the  congestion 
of  unnecessary  flights,  are  a  few  examples. 
These  kinds  of  needless  costs  annually  add 
up  to  tens  of  millions  (If  not  hundreds  of 
millions)  of  dollars  thrown  away,  millions  of 
man-hours  wasted,  and  the  squandering  of 
natural  resources. 

How  did  the  airlines,  with  all  their  man- 
agement and  marketing  erjjertlse,  get  in 
such  a  mess? 

The  answer  partially  lies  in  the  curiosities 
of  airline  economics,  and  the  blessing  of  the 
operating  economies  of  modern  jet  aircraft. 
The  actual  cost  of  flying  them  Is  so  low  that 
once  they  are  purchased,  the  sale  of  a  rela- 
tively few  seats  on  each  flight  will  cover  the 
expenses  of  aircraft  operations.  "Aircraft 
Operating  Expenses"  are  calculated  in  block 
hours — ^time  measured  from  the  moment  an 
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alrcrart  begins  •  flight  by  movtng  tuader  lU 

own  power,  to  the  tune  Its  engines  ftr« 
•wltciied  off  *t  lU  destlnAUon.  Tbeae  ex- 
p«aMa.  In  alrlln*  accounting  procedures.  In- 
clude "out  of  pocket"  coata  or  fuel,  oil.  crew 
salartea  knd  flight  Insurance,  as  well  as  the 
major  expenditures  of  direct  malnteoance, 
and  depreciation.  In  actual  figures,  these 
various  outlays  average  about  $800  per  block 
hour  for  a  Boeing  707  or  DC-«.  about  t860 
for  a  stretch  DC-8-01,  and  about  llSfiO  for 
a   Boeing  747  Jumbo. 

Actual  operating  costs  vary  from  route  to 
route  and  frotn  carrier  to  carrier,  and  the 
break-even  point  between  any  two  points 
differs,  depending  on  such  variables  as  dis- 
tance and  tariff  structure,  but  the  break -even 
point  Is  usually  reached  by  the  sale  of  be- 
tween 16  to  25  percent  of  the  available  seats 
at  the  coach-class  fare  level,  between  most 
major  cities.  Hence,  for  example,  a  747  flying 
from  Los  Angeles  to  New  Tork  requires  about 
65  coach  passengers  In  its  340-odd  seats — 
and  It  could  comfortably  have  many  more 
seats — to  recoup  the  operator's  aircraft  ex- 
penses. Or  a  E>C-8-61  flying  between  Chicago 
and  Los  Angeles  can  break -even  with  approx- 
imately 33  coach  passengers  In  its  106-odd 
seats — plus  the  few  passengers  needed  to 
cover  the  expenses  of  catering  ta  fixed  ex- 
pense per  passenger ) ,  and  ground  handling 
(a  variable  expense  per  passenger,  tied  in 
to  the  frequency  of  flights  and  size  of  the 
aircraft,  but  obviously,  the  fewer  the  flights 
and  the  larger  the  aircraft  to  transport  a 
given  quantity  of  passengers,  the  lower  the 
per  passenger  cost).  Moreover,  the  minimal 
passenger  flguree  given  here  assume  no 
freight  or  mall  are  being  transported;  If  they 
generate  revenue,  the  passenger  break-even 
points  are  further  reduced,  often  to  where 
no  passengers  are  needed  to  pay  the  air- 
craft's operating  expenses. 

It  is  because  of  these  kinds  of  figures  that 
the  airlines  have  seen  their  road  to  pros- 
perity in  keeping  their  half-full  aircraft  In 
the  air.  and  their  advertising  budgets  high 
($220  million  in  1969.  and  growing  substan- 
tl*Uy) — figuring  ev«7  extra  seat  sold  is 
largely  money  in  the  bank,  as  well  as  being 
a  defensive  necessity  to  keep  up  with  the 
competition.  There  is  little  Incidentally,  to 
indicate  that  massive  advertising  expendi- 
tures increase  total  airline  traffic  to  any 
meaningful  extent. 

The  golden  calf  of  bigness,  combined  with 
this  sort  of  economics,  leads  many  carriers, 
when  given  a  choice  between  operating,  say. 
a  140-passenger  Boeing  707  or  a  340-pas- 
senger  Boeing  747.  on  a  service  which  would 
normally  be  expected  to  have,  say.  75  passen- 
gers per  flight,  to  opt  for  the  larger  aircraft, 
because  the  substantially  greater  Income  it 
can  generate  on  the  odd  occasions  when 
there's  a  surge  of  passenger  or  freight  de- 
mand, will  more  than  offset  the  higher  oper- 
ating costs.  Furthermore,  the  prestige  of  a 
747  is  seen  as  a  lure  to  attract  passengers 
from  the  competition.  This  type  of  reason- 
ing totally  Ignores  the  social  costs  of  pollu- 
tion and  the  unnecessary  consumption  of 
resources. 

The  airlines  have  gone  wrong  because  the 
delicate  balance  between  Irresponsible  over- 
capacity and  enonnous  ground  expenses  (ap- 
proximately equal  to  total  aircraft  operating 
expenses) .  has  gone  against  them — as  sooner 
or  later  It  had  to  do  Seeing  load  factors 
steadily  slipping  in  the  last  few  years — on 
domestic  scheduled  servtces  the  1970  results 
will  probably  be  about  46  percent,  down  from 
57.9  percent  In  1966 — the  airlines  have  tried 
to  combat  the  trend  by  instituting  gimmick 
fares,  by  shenanigans  as  the  'wlder-«eat 
war,"  and  by  crying  out  for  higher  fares. 
These  would  make  their  aircraft  operational 
break-even  points  even  lower  than  th«y  al- 
ready are,  and  ooncurrently  allow  the  in  effi- 
ciency and  waste  to  continue  until  the  next 
crisis. 

Airline  operating  costs  being  so  low.  the 


alrllnea  literally  would  have  a  license  to 
print  money  at  the  present  tariff  levels  if  the 
industry  were  rationally  operated.  That  It 
Is  not  so  operated  is  a  responsibility  shared 
by  the  companies  themselves  and  the  CAB. 
For  the  past  30  years.  It  has  been  govern- 
ment policy  to  encourage  open  competition 
and  restrict  any  form  of  capacity  control 
on  scheduled  airlines'  services  within  the 
U.S.  and  on  overseas  routes  where  U.S.  car- 
riers actively  participate,  such  as  on  the 
North  Atlantic.  On  affected  international 
routes  the  effect  has  been  similar  to  what 
has  happened  here,  and  the  president  of 
TWA  recently  noted  that  the  excess  seats 
of  the  two  dozen  carriers  on  the  North  At- 
lantic represented  no  lees  than  the  equiva- 
lent of  S4  Boeing  707s  daily  flying  empty. 
Domestically,  the  CAB  has  gone  out  of  Its 
way  to  increase  competition,  a  familiar  prac- 
tice being  to  put  three  or  four  carriers  on  a 
route  which  has  proved  profitable  for  one 
or  two,  so  that  it  becomea  unprofitable  for 
all. 

On  the  airlines'  sides,  excess  competition 
has  naturally  been  unwelcomed  by  carriers 
when  It  invaded  routes  they  themselves  dom- 
inated: at  the  same  time,  wanting  the  best 
of  both  worlds,  the  carriers'  normal  practice 
has  been  to  get  the  maximum  possible 
routes  for  themselves — with  the  exception 
that  on  occasion  they  have  been  obligated 
to  take  routes  they  didn't  want  (usually 
short-distances  or  between  small  markets) 
to  get  others  they  did.  The  result  of  "what's 
mine  Is  mine,  what's  yours  we  share,'  com- 
bined with  the  carriers'  acquiescence  to  the 
CAB'S  directives.  Is  the  present  chaos  of 
targely  empty  planes  standing  on  runways, 
waiting  to  take  off  minutes  apart  for  the 
same  destination. 

The  obvious  solution  is — and  has  been — 
to  reduce  the  number  of  fllgbts,  but  until 
last  Septemt>er  the  airlines  made  no  collec- 
tive attempt  to  do  so.  And  on  an  individual 
basis  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  weelca 
that  major  carriers  such  as  TWA  and  United 
have  made  individual  curtailments  of  any 
consequence,  even  though  government  regu- 
lations have  not  interfered  with  their  right 
to  Individually  reduce  the  frequency  and 
size  of  their  flights  over  any  g^ven  route.  In 
practice,  the  carriers  have  felt  they  would  put 
themselves  at  a  competitive  disadvantage  by 
acting  initially  or  unilaterally:  they  have 
been  more  concerned  with  the  possibility  of 
losing  out  to  competitors  than  of  losing 
money,  and  it  Is  only  now  that  the  losses  are 
getting  uncomfortable,  that  they  are  willing 
to  risk  losing  "their"  share  of  the  market. 

Why  haven't  the  airlines  at  least  been  able 
to  agree  among  themselves  to  Jointly  cut 
their  services?  The  reasons  are  partly  institu- 
tional: (1)  the  nature  of  the  business  is  to 
plunge  forward  and  not  retrench;  (2)  it  Is 
difficult  to  question,  much  less  change,  habits 
and  tenets  that  take  up  attributes  of  uni- 
versal truths  inside  a  functioning  and  dy- 
namic industry;  and  (3)  it  Is  against  the 
unsrpoken  rules  and  anticlpltallstlc  to  im- 
pede free  competition.  The  airlines,  like  the 
federal  agencies  that  regulate  them,  have 
made  "free  competition"  synonymous  with 
the  quality  of  public  service:  the  constant 
Inference  Is  that  any  restrictions  will  jeop- 
ardize the  public's  welfare. 

And  the  reasons  are  partly  governmental: 
the  CAB  has  made  It  difficult  for  the  airlines 
to  cut  down.  Last  September,  American, 
TWA,  and  United,  finally  seeing  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall  in  terms  of  unacceptable 
losses,  made  a  unique  application  to  curtail 
capacity  by  requesting  that  ceilings  be  placed 
on  the  number  of  available  seats  offered  on 
selected  long-distance  routes  on  which  the 
load-factors  were  only  40  jjercent,  leaving  to 
the  companies  the  option  to  withdraw  serv- 
ices vrtthin  modest  limits.  In  November  the 
CAB  rejected  the  application  on  antitrust 
grounds. 


Can  it  be  that  they  see  the  public  Interest 
being  served  by  hundreds  of  millions  of  gal- 
lons of  excess  fuel  being  burned  in  the  at- 
mosphere? A  mere  10  percent  flight  reduc- 
tion would  represent  a  savings  of  approxi- 
mately 850  million  gallons  annually  at  the 
present  rate  of  consumption.  Can  it  be  that 
they  see  the  public  Interest  served  by  having 
aircraft  circling  dangerously  saturated  air- 
space, waiting  to  land?  Can  it  be  that  while 
no  one  wishes  these  results,  public  officials 
tied  In  to  archaic  systems,  and  possibly  to 
narrow  Interests,  create  and  maintain  by 
their  policy  decisions  the  very  conditions 
leading  to  inevitably  disastrous  results? 

All  is  not  lost  at  the  CAB.  Some  members, 
Including  Chairman  Secor  Browne,  have  long 
been  In  favor  of.  or  now  see  the  wisdom  of 
capacity  reductions,  and  the  Board's  objec- 
tions to  the  September  application  are  now 
viewed  as  procedural:  It  could  not  be  ap- 
proved because  the  three  carriers  met  behind 
closed  doors  without  asking  prior  govern- 
mental approval — a  breach  of  antitrust  law 
so  flagrant  that  cynical  observers  within  the 
Industry  suspect  the  carriers'  application  was 
not  wholly  serious.  Be  that  as  it  may,  and 
while  the  Board  is  against  "pooling" — an  ar- 
rangement much  in  use  outside  the  US 
wherein  competing  carriers  (usually  nations) 
mutually  establish  flight  frequency  and  size 
patterns,  and  share  revenues  and  expenses  on 
given  routes — it  has  announced  It  would  be 
receptive  to  receiving  definite  and  precise 
airline  proposals  that  are  pro{>erly  Initiated, 
for  markets  of  substantial  size  where  low 
load  factors  prevail. 

How  far  the  reforms  will  extend  In  practice 
Is  not  clear.  In  all  likelihood,  the  airlines  and 
the  CAB  will  not  find  anything  amiss  If  load- 
factors  can  be  corrected  up  to  the  50-52  per- 
cent level,  with  the  free-for-all  to  continue 
above  that,  thereby  satisfying  themselves 
that  the  present  system  is  kept  almost  wholly 
Intact,  the  airlines  would  once  again  be  mak- 
ing profits,  and  the  reductions  In  frequen- 
cies would  not  be  injurious  to  the  travelling 
public.  If  such  be  the  extent  of  the  remedial 
steps,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  It  Is  the 
maximum  to  be  expected,  it  is  a  solution  be- 
fitting a  society  that  disregards  the  costs  of 
{x>Ilutlon,  waste,  and  economic  sense. 

A  rational  policy  of  scheduled  commercial 
aviation  should  aim  at  load-factors  in  the 
vicinity  of  70  jjercent  between  hub  cities — a 
figure  which,  under  the  present  system,  air- 
line management  In  this  country  considers 
preposterous,  though  it  Is  often  realized  and 
even  surpassed  on  some  inter-European 
routes,  and  was  common  in  this  country  In 
the  pre-jet  era  of  the  early  fifties.  With  the 
assiduous  use  of  computers,  airline  market- 
ing statistics  and  probability  studies,  the  car- 
riers should  restructure  their  schedules  to 
meet  such  a  figure,  and  subsequently  keep 
their  excess  aircraft  on  the  ground  in  active 
reserve,  strategically  placed  to  be  readily 
available  for  increased  demand  prompted  by 
special  events  and  peak  periods. 

This  system  can  be  carried  a  sutMtantial 
step  further.  With  carriers  knowing  approxi- 
mately how  many  passengers  to  expect  on 
any  given  flight  on  any  g^lven  day  (they  have 
this  information  now),  and  building  in  a 
comfortable  reserve  for  chance  error  and 
variability,  a  large  part  of  the  advance  res- 
ervations systems  now  costing  the  airlines 
dearly,  could  be  abandoned.  Passengers  arriv- 
ing at  the  alrpwrt  would  merely  supply  the 
ticket  agent  with  their  names  and  addresses, 
which  would  be  immediately  entered  on  the 
flight  manifest.  When  more  passengers  turn 
up  than  the  computer  probability  studies 
have  predicted,  as  will  certainly  happen  from 
time  to  time,  or  when  seasonal  or  special 
events  indicate  a  greater  demand,  aircraft 
from  the  reserve  supply  would  be  Immedi- 
ately put  In  service — or  where  operationally 
feasible,  a  larger  aircraft  would  be  substi- 
tuted. 

With  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 


saved  by  having  fewer  planes  in  the  air,  and 
communications  and  persoimel  expenses 
measurably  reduced,  the  airlines  could  not 
only  enjoy  very  substantial  profits,  but  they 
could  likely  reduce  fares  to  an  extent  that 
tbey  could  not  only  fill  those  portions  of  their 
fleets  voluntarily  grounded,  but  the  moun- 
t^ms  of  giant  aircraft  they  have  on  order.  All 
parties  stand  to  gain :  the  airlines,  the  manu- 
facturers and  suppliers,  the  travelling  and 
nontravelllng  public,   and   the   country. 

In  an  era  when  costs  and  wages  are  rising 
steeply,  the  airlines  are  correctly  claiming 
their  costs  are  soaring,  but  they  neglect  to 
mention  the  anomaly  of  modern  commercial 
aviation:  the  available  seat  cost  per  mile  is 
now  less  than  it  has  ever  been.  The  case  for 
higher  fares  is  justified  only  In  terms  of 
rewarding  the  airlines  for  their  past  mistakes. 
Are  the  airlines  to  genuinely  operate  for  the 
benefit  of  the  widest  possible  public,  or  are 
tbey  to  pay  them  lip  service  while  they  make 
profits  at  50  percent  occupancy? 


HEALTH    NfESSAGE   AND    ITS    SIMI- 
LARITY TO  PELL  BILL 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
President  has  sent  to  Congress  his  pro- 
posals for  improving  the  Nation's  health 
care  system.  I  commend  him  for  his  ini- 
tiative and  for  the  wide  sc(H>e  of  his 
proposals. 

In  particular,  I  am  very  much  encour- 
aged that  the  President  has  decided  to 
utilize  my  own  basic  approach  to  na- 
tional health  care  as  the  keystone  of  his 
own  health  proposals. 

In  the  last  Congress  I  suggested  a  non- 
tax approach  to  national  health  care  re- 
form. I  proposed  in  my  bill  in  the  91st 
CcHigress  that  employers  provide  em- 
ployees a  minimum  level  of  health  bene- 
fits just  as  they  provide  employees  a 
minimum  wage.  The  President  now  has 
proposed  a  similar  approach. 

In  my  bill  I  also  proposed  the  develop- 
ment of  community  health  corporaticxis 
to  encourage  preventive  medicine 
through  group  practice  arrangements. 
The  President  in  his  message  suggested 
he  would  encourage  such  an  approach. 

The  thrust  of  my  own  approach  is  to 
restructure,  rather  than  refinance 
through  new  taxes,  the  private  sector  by 
attempting  to  balance  the  demand  for 
health  care  services  with  a  new  means 
of  supplying  health  care  services.  Prom 
the  tone  of  the  President's  message,  it  is 
evident  that  he  shares  this  same  philo- 
sophical approach. 


EXCEEDING  THE  BOUNDS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  10  I  took  occasion  to  express 
my  admiration  for  the  courage  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon  in  assisting  the  South  Viet- 
namese invasion  of  Laos.  At  that  time  I 
offered  the  opinion  that  the  war  in  Indo- 
china would  have  been  greatly  shortened 
if  this  vital  action  had  been  taken  7 
years  ago.  I  also  took  note  of  the  fact 
that  the  outcry  of  protest  from  antiwar 
units  in  this  country  was  not  all  that  the 
"doves"  hi  our  midst  had  hoped  for. 

Now  we  find  a  member  of  the  Senate's 
anUwar  faction,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  complaining 
over  the  fact  that  Americans  are  not 
complaining.  In  a  speech  delivered  here 


yesterday,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  was 
disappointed  and  dismayed  that  Amer- 
icans had  not  protested  more  about  the 
incursion  in  Laos.  At  the  same  time  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  criticized  bitterly  the 
policy  of  Vietnamization  which  has  per- 
mitted this  country  to  withdraw  msuiy 
thousands  of  American  fighting  men 
from  the  scene  of  hostility.  Mr.  President, 
I  might  point  out  that  whether  you  like 
the  policy  of  Vietnamization  or  not,  it  is 
far  superior  to  anything  proposed  by 
Senator  Kennedy's  poUtical  party  to  fa- 
cilitate a  gradual  termination  of  Amer- 
ican participation  in  the  Indochina  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  live  in 
strange  times  when  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  actually  com- 
plains puWicly  because  the  American 
people  fail  to  protest  hard  enough 
agsunst  an  ofiBcial  policy  of  the  man  they 
elected  President  to  facilitate  the  end  of 
the  war,  to  quicken  the  return  of  Amer- 
ican fighting  men,  and  to  save  American 
lives. 

I  believe,  as  does  President  Nixon,  that 
all  is  fair  in  politics  when  truth  and  ac- 
curacy are  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
public  policies  of  people  with  whom  we 
disagree.  But  I  for  one  believe  that  it  is 
exceeding  the  boimds  of  fair  politics  for 
an  elected  ofiQcial  to  urge  protest  and 
dissension  over  an  ofiQcial  policy  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  this  Nation.  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  says  that  he  believes  "a 
gross  step  was  taken  in  the  invasion  of 
Laos,"  and  that  the  action  is  in  pursuit 
of  a  policy  of  violence.  President  Nixon 
and  the  vast  majority  of  American  peo- 
ple believe  that  it  was  a  courageous  step 
and  a  difiQcult  step  taken  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Nation. 


ADMINISTRATIONS     MINED     AREA 
PROTECTION  ACT  OF   1971 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit for  printing  in  the  Record  the  Mined 
Area  Protection  Act  of  1971.  This  meas- 
ure is  proposed  by  the  administration 
as  a  part  of  the  President's  environmen- 
tal message  of  February  8,  1971. 

At  the  present  time  two  other  meas- 
ures relating  to  surface  and  strip  mine 
protection  and  reclamation  are  pending 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  These  measures  will 
all  receive  active  consideration  in  this 
session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  vmanimous  con- 
sent that  the  executive  communication 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ac- 
companying the  administration's  draft 
proposal  together  with  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

s.  — 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  cooperation  l>etween 
the  Federal  government  and  the  States 
with  respect  to  environmental  reg^ulations 
for  mining  operations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Mined  Area  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1971". 


TITLE   I 

Sec.  101.  DETiNmoNs. — For  the  purpose  of 
this  Act,  the  terms — 

(a)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary'  of 
the  Interior; 

(b)  "mining  operations"  means  (1)  ac- 
tivities conducted  on  the  surface  of  iuid«-- 
ground  for  the  exploration  for  or  extraction 
of  minerals  from  their  natural  occiurencee, 
including  strip  or  auger  mining,  dredging, 
quarrying.  In  situ  dlstlUation  or  retorting 
and  leaclUng;  and  (3)  the  deeming,  concen- 
trating, refining,  or  other  procesBlng  or  prep- 
aration (excluding  smelterlng)  and  loading 
for  Interstate  commerce  of  crude  minerals 
at  or  near  the  mine  site.  It  does  not  include 
the  extraction  of  minerals  in  a  liquid  or  gase- 
ous state  by  means  of  wells  or  plpkes  unless 
the  i>roces6  includes  in  situ  dlstUlatlon  or 
retorting; 

(c)  "underground  mining  ofterations" 
means  those  mining  operations  carried  out 
beneath  the  surface  by  means  of  shafts,  tun- 
nels, or  other  underground  mine  openings 
and  6u<^  use  of  the  adjacent  surface  as  is 
incidental  thereto; 

(d)  "surface  mining  operations"  means 
those  mining  operations  carried  out  on  the 
surface,  including  strip  or  auger  mining, 
dredging,  quarrying,  and  leaching,  and  activi- 
ties   related    thereto; 

(e)  "mined  area"  means  the  surface  and 
subsurface  of  cm  area  in  which  mining 
operations  are  being  or  have  been  conducted 
Including  private  ways  and  roads  appurte- 
nant to  any  such  area,  land  excavations, 
worldngs,  refuse  banlcs,  tailings,  spoil  banks, 
and  areas  in  which  structures,  facilities, 
equipment,  machines,  tools,  or  other  mate- 
rials or  property  which  result  from,  or  are 
used  in,  mining  operations  are  situated; 

(f )  "operator  of  a  mining  operation"  means 
an  individual,  society.  Joint  stock  company 
or  a  partnership,  association,  corporation,  or 
other  organization  controUing  or  managing 
a  mining  operation; 

(g)  "State"  means  a  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa,  and 
Ouam; 

(h)  "reclamation  "  means  activity  which  Is 
taken  during  and  following  a  mining  opera- 
tion to  avoid  or  correct  adverse  environ- 
mental effects  of  mining  oi>eratlons. 

Sec.  102.  Congressional  Findings  and  Dec- 
larations. The  Congress  finds  and  declares — 

(a)  that  mining  operations  are  essential 
activities  affecting  interstate  commerce 
which  contribute  to  the  economic  well-being, 
security  and  general  welfare  of  the  Nation; 

(b)  that  there  are  mining  operations  on 
public  and  private  lands  In  the  Nation  which 
adversely  affect  the  en^'lronment  by  destroy- 
ing or  diminishing  the  avaUablllty  of  public 
and  private  land  for  commercial,  industrial, 
recreational,  agricultural,  and  forestry  ptir- 
poses.  by  causing  erosion  and  landslides, 
by  contributing  to  floods  and  the  pollution 
of  waters  and  air,  by  destroying  fish  and 
wildlife  habitat  and  Impairing  natural 
beauty,  by  frustrating  efforts  to  conserve 
soil,  water  and  other  natural  resources,  by 
destroying  public  and  private  property,  and 
by  creating  hazards  to  life  and  property; 

(c)  that  the  initial  and  principal  continu- 
ing responsibility  for  developing  and  enforc- 
ing environmental  regulations  for  mining 
operations  should  rest  with  the  States; 

(d)  that  the  cooperative  effort  established 
by  this  Act  Is  necessary  to  the  prevention 
and  elimination  of  the  adverse  environmental 
effects  of  present  and  future  mining  opera- 
tions; and 

(e)  that  it  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
encourage  a  nationwide  effort  to  regulate 
mining  operations  to  prevent  or  substan- 
tially reduce  their  adverse  environmental 
effects,  and  to  assist  the  States  In  carrying 
out  programs  for  those  ptirposes. 
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TITLE  II  ENVIRONMENTAL  REOUIATIONS 
FOR  MINTNO  OPERATIONS 
Skc.  201.  State  Enviroamental  Regulations 
for  Mining  Operations. 

(a)  Each  State,  after  public  hearings  and 
within  iwo  years  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
tbto  Act,  ma^  submit  to  the  Secretary  for 
review  and  approval  or  disapproval  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  section  State  environ- 
mental regulations  for  mining  operations  on 
all  lands  within  such  State,  excep't  Federally- 
owned  land  or  land  held  In  trust  by  the 
United  States  for  Indians.  A  State  may  at 
any  time  thereafter  submit  revisions  to  such 
regulations  to  the  Secretary  for  review  and 
approval  or  disapproval  In  accordance  with 
this  section.  The  Secretary  shall  approve  the 
regulations  or  revision  of  such  regulations 
submitted  to  him  If  In  his  Judgment: 

(1)  the  regulations  require  that  each  op- 
erator of  a  mining  operation  obtain  a  permit 
from  a  State  agency  eetabllshed  to  admin- 
ister the  regulations,  and  file  a  mine  reclama- 
tion plan  describing  the  manner  in  which  his 
reclamation  activity  will  be  conducted  show- 
ing that  such  activity  will  be  conducted  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  the  regulations: 

(a>  the  regulaUons  contain  requirements 
designed  to  insure  that  the  mining  opera- 
tion (I)  will  not  result  In  a  violation  of  ap- 
plicable water  or  air  quality  standards.  (11) 
will  control  or  prevent  erosion  or  flooding, 
release  of  toxic  substances,  accidental  sub- 
•Idence  of  mined  areas  or  land  or  rock  slides, 
underground,  outcrop,  or  refuse  bank  fires, 
damage  to  flsh  or  wildlife  or  their  habitat, 
or  public  or  private  property,  waste  of  min- 
eral resources,  and  hazards  to  public  health 
and  safety; 

(3)  the  regulations  require  reclamation  of 
mined  areas  by  revegetatlon,  replacement  of 
soil,  or  other  means;  that  a  reclamation  plan 
be  prepared  and  approved  In  advance  of 
Initiation  or  continuance  of  mining  opera- 
tions, and  that  reclamation  work  be  made 
an  integral  part  of  the  mining  operation  and 
be  completed  within  reasonably  prescribed 
time  limits: 

(4)  the  regulations  require  posting  of  per- 
formance bonds  in  amounts  at  all  times  auf- 
flc'.ent  to  Insure  the  reclamation  of  mined 
areas  in  the  event  that  the  regulations  are 
not  complied  with  or  that  reclamation  Is  not 
completed  In  accordance  with  the  reclama- 
tion plan; 

(6)  the  regulations  provide  for  filing,  up- 
dating, and  permanent  retention  of  engi- 
neering maps  of  all  active  surface  and  under- 
ground mining  operations  and  of  all  inactive 
surface  and  underground  n^nlng  ci>eratlons 
for  which  engineering  or  other  map>s  are 
available: 

(6)  the  regulations  provide  that  regular 
reports  will  be  made  to  the  Secretary  con- 
cerning the  progress  made  by  the  State  In 
carrying  out  the  pvirposes  of  this  title; 

(7)  the  regulations  require  regular  moni- 
toring by  the  State  agency  of  environmental 
changes  in  mined  areas  to  assess  the  elTec- 
tlveners  of  the  environmental  regulations 
for  mlnlr.g  operations; 

(8)  the  regulations  designate  a  single 
agency,  or  with  the  Secretary's  approval,  an 
interstate  organization  upon  which  the  re- 
sponsibility for  administering  and  enforc- 
ing the  regvilatlons  Is  conferred  by  the  State 
which  will  insure  full  participation  of  those 
agencle-:  responsible  for  air  quality,  water 
quality  and  other  areas  of  environmental 
protection; 

(9)  the  State  agency  or  Interstate  orga- 
nization responsible  for  the  administration 
and  enforcement  of  the  regulations  has  vested 
In  It  the  regulatory  and  other  authorities 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  authority 
to  prohibit  mining  operations  where  the 
area  affected  cannot  be  adequately  reclaimed, 
to  order  cessation  of  mining  oi>eration8,  and 
to   bring   or   request   the   bringing   of   civil 


and  criminal  actions  for  violation  of  appli- 
cable laws  and  regulations: 

(10)  the  regulations  were  developed  with 
full  participation  of  all  interested  F^ederal 
departments  and  agencies.  State  agencies, 
local  governments,  and  other  Interested 
bodies  and  groups; 

(11)  the  regulations  provide  for  regular 
review  and  updating,  and  for  public  notice 
and  an  opportunity  for  public  participation 
In  their  revision: 

(12)  funding  and  manpower  are  or  will 
be  committed  to  the  administration  end  en- 
forcement of  the  regulations  sufficient  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title; 

(18)  the  regulations  are  authorized  by 
law  and  will  become  effective  no  later  than 
sixty  days  after  approval  by  the  Secretary: 

(14)  training  programs  will  be  established, 
as  necessary,  for  persons  engaged  In  mining 
operations  and  In  enforcement  of  environ- 
mental regulations;  and 

(15)  the  regulations  are  compatible  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable  with  ap- 
proved   regulations    of    adjacent    States. 

(b)  The  criteria  set  forth  In  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  further  elaborated  by 
the  Secretary  through  guidelines  which  will 
be  issued  within  30  days  after  enactment  of 
this  act  and  revised  periodically  as  the 
Secretary  deems  appropriate.  Such  guide- 
lines shall  attempt  to  assiue  that  State  reg- 
ulations provide  the  operator  of  a  mining 
operation  siifflclent  flexibility  to  choose  the 
most  economically  efficient  means  of  meeting 
the  requirements  of  section  201(a)(2)  and 
shall  be  based  on  consideration  of: 

<  1 )  the  differences  between  the  various 
States  and  regions; 

(2)  the  effectiveness  and  experience  gained 
under  present  State  mining  reclamation  reg- 
ulations and  Federal  regulations  for  Fed- 
eral lands; 

(3)  the  available  technology  for  achiev- 
ing the  requirements  of  section  201(a)(2): 

(4)  a  comparison  of  the  costs  and  bene- 
flts  of  achieving  alternative  levels  of  the 
requirements  of  section  201(a)(2). 

(c)  To  advise  the  Secretary  in  develop- 
ing guidelines  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  there  Is  established  an  Advisory 
Committee  composed  of  representatives  from 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce, the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission  and  such 
other  reprereutatlves  as  the  Secretary  may 
designate. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  regu- 
lations submitted  by  a  State  pursuant  to 
this  section  until  he  has  solicited  the  views 
of  Federal  agencies  principally  Interested  in 
such  regulations.  In  case  of  serious  disagree- 
ment between  any  Federal  agency  and  the 
State  In  the  development  of  the  regulations 
the  Secretary  shall  seelc  to  mediate  the  dif- 
ferences. The  Secretary  shall  approve  or  re- 
ject the  State  regulations  within  180  days 
after  such  regulations  are  filed.  If  no  action 
is  taken  by  the  Secretary  within  the  allotted 
time  It  shall  be  presumed,  as  a  matter  of 
law,  that  the  State  regulations  axe  approved. 

(e)  If  the  Secretary  approves  the  regula- 
tions or  revision  thereof  submitted  to  him 
by  a  State  for  approval,  be  shall  conduct  a 
continuing  review  and  evaluation  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  regulations  and  the  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  thereof.  As  a 
result  of  the  evaluation  and  review  the 
Secretary  may  determine  that : 

(1)  the  State  has  failed  to  enforce  the 
regulations  adequately; 

(2)  the  State's  regulations  require  revision 
as  a  result  of  experience  or  the  guidelines 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section 
201(b); 

(3)  the  State  has  otherwise  failed  to  com- 
ply with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Upon  making  such  determination  the  Secre- 
tary shall  notify  the  State  and  suggest  ap- 
propriate action,   remedies,  or  revisions   to 


the  regulations  affording  the  SUte  an  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing.  If  within  a  reason- 
able  time,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
the  State  has  not  taken  appropriate  action 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  the  Secre- 
Ury  may  withdraw  his  approval  of  the  regu- 
lations, and  Issue  regulations  for  such  State 
under  section  202  of  this  title.  After  with- 
drawal of  his  approval  and  pending  the  is- 
suanoe  of  regulations  under  section  202  the 
Secretary  may  administer  and  enforce  the 
State  regulations.  Following  the  Issuance 
of  regulations  under  section  202  and  while 
they  are  in  effect  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  administer  and  enforce  such  regulations 
within  such  State. 

Sue.  202.  Federal  Regulation  of  Mining 
Operations. 

(a)  If,  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  a  State 
has  failed  to  submit  environmental  regula- 
tions for  mining  operations,  br  has  sub- 
mitted regulations  which  have  been  dis- 
approved and  within  such  period  has  failed 
to  submit  revised  regulations  for  approval, 
the  Secretary  shall  promptly  issue  environ- 
mental regulations  for  mining  operations 
within  such  State.  The  Federal  regulations 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  for  a  particular  State 
shall  meet  the  requirements  of  the  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  of  section 

201  of  thU  Act. 

(b)  Regulations  under  this  section  shall 
be  issued  purstiant  to  the  Federal  rule  mak- 
ing procedure  set  forth  In  5  U.S.C.  553. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time  re- 
vise such  regulations  In  accordance  with  the 
procedure  prescribed  In  5  U.S.C.  553. 

Sec.  203.  Where  the  Secretary  administers 
and  enforces  the  program  for  the  State,  or 
when  the  Secretary  administers  and  enforces 
State  regulations  under  section  201(e)  of 
this  title,  he  shall  recover  the  full  cost  of  ad- 
ministering and  enforcing  the  program 
through  the  use  of  mining  permit  charges  to 
be  levied  against  mining  operations  within 
the  State. 

Sec.  204.  Termination  of  Federal  regula- 
tions. If  a  State  submits  proposed  State  reg- 
ulations to  the  Secretary  after  Federal  regu- 
lations have  been  Issued  pursuant  to  section 

202  of  this  title,  and  If  the  Secretary  ap- 
proves such  regulations,  such  Federal  regula- 
tions shall  cease  to  be  applicable  to  the  State 
at  such  time  as  the  State  regulations  become 
effective.  Such  Federal  regulations,  as  chang- 
ed or  modified  by  the  Secretary,  shall  again 
t>ecome  effective  if  the  Secretary  subsequect- 
ly  withdraws  his  approval  of  the  State  regu- 
lations pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  of  section 
201  of  this  title. 

Sec.  205.  Inspections  and  Investigations. 
The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make  such  in- 
spections and  Investigations  of  mining  op- 
erations and  mined  areas  as  he  considers  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  evaluate  the  admin- 
istration and  enforcement  of  any  State's 
regulations,  or  to  develop  or  enforce  Federal 
regulations,  or  otherwise  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  and  for  such  purposes 
authorized  representatives  of  the  Secretary 
shall  have  the  right  of  entry  to  any  mining 
operation  and  into  any  mined  areas.  In  order 
to  enforce  the  right  of  entry  into  a  specific 
mining  operation  or  mined  area  the  Secre- 
tary may  obtain  a  warrant  from  the  appro- 
priate district  court  to  authorize  such  entry. 

Sec.  206.  Injunctions.  At  the  request  of 
the  Secretary,  the  Attorney  General  may  In- 
stitute a  civil  action  in  a  district  court  of  the 
United  States  or  the  highest  court  in  a  U.S. 
territory  for  an  Injunction  or  other  appro- 
priate order  ( 1 )  to  prevent  any  operator  of  a 
mining  operation  from  engaging  in  raining 
operations  In  violation  of  Federal  regulations 
issued  under  section  202  of  this  title  or  State 
regulations  which  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  enforce  under  section  201(e)  of  this  title: 
(2)  to  prevent  an  operator  of  a  mining  op- 
eration from  placing  in  commerce  the  min- 
erals produced  by  a  mining  operation  In  vlo- 
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latlon  of  State  regulatins  approved  under 
section  201  of  tills  title;  (3)  to  enforce  a  war- 
rant issued  under  section  205  of  this  title;  or 
(4)  to  collect  a  penalty  under  section  207(a) 
of  this  title.  The  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  in  which  such  operator 
of  a  mining  operation  resides  or  Is  doing  busi- 
ness shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue  such  In- 
junction or  order. 

Sec.  207.  Penalties,  (a)  If  any  person  fails 
to  comply  with  any  regulation  Issued  under 
section  202  of  this  title  for  a  i>eriod  of  fifteen 
days  after  notice  of  such  failure,  the  Sec- 
retary may  order  cessation  of  such  person's 
mining  operations  and  such  person  shall  be 
liable  for  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
11.000  for  each  day  of  continuance  of  such 
failure  after  said  fifteen  days. 

(b)  Any  fjerson  who  knowingly  violates  any 
regulation  Issued  pursixant  to  section  202 
of  this  title  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $10,000,  or  by 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or 
both. 

(c)  The  penalties  prescribed  In  this  section 
shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other  remedies 
afforded  by  this  title  or  by  any  other  law  or 
regulation. 

Sec.  208.  Research.  The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  conduct  or  promote  research,  or 
training  programs  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  title.  In  so  doing,  the  Secretary  may 
enter  Into  contracts  with  Institutions,  agen- 
cies, organizations,  or  Individuals  and  make 
grants  to  non-profit  organizations  and  col- 
lect and  make  available  Information  result- 
ing therefrom. 

Sec.  209.  Grants,  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  a  grant  to  any  State  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  such  State  In  develop- 
ing, administering  and  enforcing  environ- 
mental regulations  under  this  title  provided 
that  such  grants  do  not  exceed  80  per  centum 
of  the  program  development  costs  Incurred 
during  the  year  preceding  approval  by  the 
Secretary  and  do  not  exceed  60  per  centum  of 
the  total  costs  incurred  during  the  first  year 
following  approval,  45  per  centum  during  the 
second  year  following  approval,  30  per  cen- 
tum during  the  third  year  following  approval 
and  15  per  centum  during  the  fourth  year 
following  approval,  at  which  time  the  Federal 
grants  shall  cease. 

(b)  The  Secreten-  is  authorized  to  co- 
operate with  and  provide  ncn-financlal  as- 
sistance to  any  Sta'c  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
Flstlng  It  in  the  admlnlstra'lon  and  enforce- 
ment of  Its  resrnlatlons.  .Such  cooperation 
and  assistance  nmy  include: 

(1)  technical  assistance  and  training,  In- 
cluding provision  cf  necessarv  curricular  and 
instructional  materials,  in  the  administra- 
tion and  enforcement  of  the  State  regula- 
tions or  program;  or 

(3)  assistance  In  prep>arlng  and  maintain- 
ing a  continuing  Inventory  of  mining  op- 
erations and  mined  areas  in  such  State  for 
the  purposes  of  evaluating  the  effective- 
ness of  Its  environmental  regulations  for 
mining  operations  programs  and  identifying 
current  and  future  needs  of  the  State's  ac- 
tivities under  this  Act. 

Sbc.  210.  In  extending  technical  assistance 
to  States  u!ider  section  200  p.nrt  in  the  en- 
forcement of  regulations  Issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  section  202  concerning  niatters 
relating  to  the  reclamation  of  areas  affected 
by  surface  mining,  the  Secretary  may  utilise 
the  services  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  may  transfer  funds  to  cover  the  cost 
thereof. 

Sec.  211.  Rules  and  Regulations.  The  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  to  promulgate  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  considers  necessary  to 
cwry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

Sec.  212.  Authorization  of  Appropriations. 
3^epe  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Secretary  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
•^fry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


TITLE  ni 

Sec.  301.  (a)  The  heads  of  all  Federal  de- 
partments or  agencies  which  have  Jurisdic- 
tion over  land  on  which  mining  operations 
are  permitted  are  authorized  to  promulgate 
environmental  regulations  to  govern  such 
mining  operations.  Such  department  or 
agency  heads  shall  Issue  regulations  to  assure 
at  least  the  same  degree  of  environmental 
protection  and  reclamation  on  lands  under 
their  Jurisdiction  as  Is  required  by  any  law 
and  regulation  established  under  a^  approved 
State  program  for  the  State  in  which  such 
land  is  situated.  E^ch  Federal  department 
and  agency  shall  cooperate  with  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  States,  to  the  greatest  extent 
practicable.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  or  in  any  State 
regulations  approved  piu-suant  to  it  shall  be 
construed  to  conflict  with  any  of  the  follow- 
ing Acts  or  with  any  rule  or  regulation 
promulgated  thereunder: 

(1)  the  Federal  Metal  and  NonmetalUc 
Mine  Safety  Act  (80  Stat.  772;  30  U.S.C.  721- 
740): 

(2)  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969  (83  Stat.  742) ; 

(3)  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act,  as  amended  (79  Stat.  903,  33  U.S.C.  1151- 
1175),  the  State  laws  enacted  pursuant 
thereto,  or  other  Federal  laws  relating  to 
preservation  of  water  quality: 

(4)  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended  (79 
Stat.  992;  42  U.S.C.  1857);  and 

(5)  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  as 
amended  (79  Stat.  997;  42  U.S.C.  3251). 

Sec.  302.  Separability.  If  any  provision  of 
this  Act  or  the  applicability  thereof  to  any 
person  or  clrcimistance  Is  held  Invalid  the 
remainder  of  this  Act  and  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  other  persons  or  circum- 
stances shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 


U.S.    DlTARTMENT    OF    THE    INTERIOR, 

Washington.  DC,  February  10.  1971. 
Hon.  Sphio  T.  Acnew, 
President  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
Washin0on,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PEEsmENT :  Enclo."ed  is  a  draft  of 
a  profKJsed  bill  "To  provide  for  the  coopera- 
tion between  the  Federal  government  and  the 
States  with  respect  to  environmental  regula- 
tions for  mining  operations,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

We  recommend  that  this  bill  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committee  for  considera- 
tion and  we  recommend  that  it  be  enacted. 

This  legislative  proposal  was  referred  to  In 
that  part  of  President  Nixon's  environmental 
message  dealing  with  environmental  regula- 
tions for  mining  operations  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  on  February  8,  1971. 

The  adverse  environmental  effects  that  can 
result  from  mining  operations  has  been  a 
subject  of  growing  national  concern  In  re- 
cent years.  The  ever-increasing  demand  for 
minerals  coupled  with  dramatic  develop- 
ments In  our  ability  to  recover  them  has  led 
to  an  Increase  In  mining  activity,  particularly 
surface  mining. 

These  activities  are  an  Important  part  of 
the  American  economy  and  will  continue  to 
be.  But  we  are  coming  to  realize  thit  th^y 
may  contain  hidden  costs  In  terms  of  en- 
vironmental deterioration  that  do  not  appear 
In  the  market  transaction  of  the  commodity. 

Recent  studies  and  Investigations  in  the 
past  5  years  documented  some  of  the  adverse 
environmental  effects  that  may  result  from 
surface  mining.  Over  3.2  million  acres  of  land 
had  been  disturbed  by  surface  mining,  with 
approximately  150,000  acres  being  added  nn- 
nually.  By  1980,  If  this  trend  continues  un- 
checked, 5  million  acres  will  have  been  af- 
fected by  mining  activity,  an  area  roughly 
the  size  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Underground  mines  also  pose  a  serious 
threat    to    the    environment.    Like    surface 


mines,  underground  mines  can  produce  un- 
sightly spoil  heaps  which  disfigure  the  coun- 
tryside and  contribute  to  water  pollution. 
Mine  fixes  and  unlntentlonai  subsidence  are 
also  major  problems  associated  wi.h  under- 
ground mines  in  some  areas. 

In  varying  degrees  State  leglelatures  and 
mining  companies  have  responded  to  the 
problem  with  the  result  that  much  land 
Is  being  reclaimed  by  the  mining  industry 
as  a  part  of  the  mining  operation.  Twenty- 
two  States  have  laws  regulatlne  some  as- 
pects of  surface  or  underground  mining.  This 
effort,  however,  suffers  from  lack  of  uni- 
formity and  lack  of  unanimity. 

There  are  two  distinct  problems  involved 
in  meeting  the  challenge  which  mining  ojjer- 
atlons  can  present  to  the  environment: 

(1)  requiring  ongoing  and  future  mining 
activities  to  be  conducted  In  a  way  as  to 
minimize  the  environmental  Impact,  and 

(2)  healing  the  wounds  that  have  been 
inflicted  by  past  mining  oj)eratlons. 

The  proposed  bUl  deals  only  with  the  first 
problem,  the  solution  to  which  is  largely  a 
matter  of  developing  reg\ilatlons  which  will 
require  environmental  considerations  to  be 
built  into  the  mining  operation.  An  Inte- 
gral part  of  this  effort  vrtll  be  research  pro- 
grams promoted  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  with  Federal  funds. 

The  proposed  bill  recognizes  that  the  Ini- 
tial reeponslblUty  for  developing  and  en- 
forcing regulations  should  rest  with  the 
States.  It  also  recognizes,  however,  that  the 
effort  must  be  nationwide  and  based,  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible,  on  national  stand- 
ards, so  that  Industry  will  be  placed  on  an 
equal  footing  in  every  State. 

The  proposed  bill  therefore  gives  the  States 
the  opportunity  to  develop  and  submit  regu- 
lations for  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  In  accordance  with  certain  specific 
criteria  set  forth  In  the  hill. 

If  a  State  falls  to  develop  an  acceptable 
program  within  two  years  after  enactment, 
the  proposed  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  promulgate  regulations  for  mining  oper- 
ations within  the  State. 

The  problem  of  healing  damage  infiicted 
in  the  past  Is  more  complicated.  TYploally, 
the  party  respwnslble  Is  not  available  for 
legal  action  to  require  him  to  repyalr  the 
damage  he  has  caused.  Consequently  the 
solution  Is  largely  a  matter  of  spending  tax- 
payers doUaiiB.  In  order  to  Justify  a  massive 
Federal  grant  program  to  clean  up  past 
mlned-areas,  a  detailed  cost-benefit  analysis 
must  be  undertaken  to  assure  that  this 
problem  deserves  top  priority  among  the 
great  number  of  other  en\'1ronmental  prob- 
lems the  solution  to  which  requires  Federal 
funds.  The  tools  for  such  an  analysis  are  in 
the  formative  stages.  Until  they  have  been 
further  reflnec:.  It  Is  felt  that  a  restoration 
program  is  premature. 

A  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis  of  the  bill  is 
enclosed. 

This  legislation  Is  long  overdtie.  The  longer 
It  Is  put  off,  the  larger  the  ultimate  cost 
will  be. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised    that    enactment    of    this    proposed 
legislation  would  be  In  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Rogers  C.  B.  Morton, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Section-bt-Section  Analysis 
To  provide  for  the  cooperation  between  the 
Federal  government  and  the  States  with  re- 
spect to  envlroiunental  regulations  for  min- 
ing opwratlons,  and  for  other  purposes. 

TITLE   I 

Section.  101 — contains  definitions.  "Mining 
operations"  Includes  surface  and  under- 
ground  mining   but   excludes   extraction   of 
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minerals  In  a  liquid  or  gaseous  state  through 
pipes.  "Reclamation"  means  environmental 
protection  built  Into  mining  operations. 

Section  102 — contains  Congressional  find- 
ings and  declarations  and  states  specifically 
that  mining  operations  affect  Interstate  com- 
merce but  that  the  Initial  and  principal  con- 
tinuing responsibility  for  regulating  them 
rests  with  the  States. 

■mxE  n 

Section  201 — permits  each  State  to  submit 
for  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
environmental  regulations  for  mining  oper- 
ations. Such  regulailooB  must  cover  all  land 
within  the  State  except  Federally-owned  land 
or  land  held  In  trust  for  Indians.  The  section 
contains  criteria  for  secretarial  approval.  In- 
cluding provision  that  the  regulations  con- 
tain requirements  designed  to  insure  com- 
pliance with  air  or  water  quality  standards 
and  control  or  prevention  of  other  specific 
types  of  environmental  damage.  The  section 
sets  up  an  Advisory  Committee  to  establish 
guidelines  further  elaborating  upon  the  cri- 
teria. The  section  allows  the  Secretary  to 
withdraw  his  approval  of  State  regulations  if 
he  finds  that  the  State  has  failed  to  enforce 
tbe  regulations  adequately  or  otherwise  failed 
to  comply  with  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

Section  202 — provides  that  If.  after  two 
years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  a  State  has  failed  to  submit  regtila- 
tlons  to  the  Secretary  for  approval,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  Issue  regulations  for  mining  op- 
erations within  that  State. 

Section  203 — provides  that,  when  the  Sec- 
retary administers  and  enforces  the  program 
for  a  State,  he  shall  recover  the  cost  of  so 
doing  through  permit  charges  levied  on  the 
mining  operations  within  that  State. 

Section  204 — provides  that  Federal  reg- 
ulations Issued  under  section  202  shall  cease 
to  apply  whenever  the  Secretary  approves 
regulations  submitted  to  him  by  the  State. 

Section  205 — authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
matte  Inspections  of  mining  operations  In 
carrying  out  his  responslblltles  under  the 
Act. 

Section  206 — authorizes  the  Attorney 
General  to  institute  a  civil  action  In  the 
Federal  district  court  to  enforce  Federal 
regulations,  and  to  enforce  certain  other 
provisions  of  the  Act. 

Section  207 — prescribes  penalties  for  viola- 
tion of  Federal  regulations. 

Section  208 — authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
conduct  research  or  training  programs  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  title  11. 

Section  209 — authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
make  grants  to  States  to  cover  80%  of  the 
cost  of  developing  the  regulations  during 
the  year  prior  to  approval  and  to  cover'  the 
following  portion  of  the  administering  and 
enforcing  costs  for  the  four  years  following 
approval:  60%  the  first  year.  45%  the  sec- 
ond year.  30%  the  third  year  and  18%  the 
fourth  year.  The  section  also  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
the  States. 

Section  210 — authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
utilize  the  services  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture in  extending  technical  assistance  to 
the  States. 

Section  211 — authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
promulgate   rules  and   regulations. 

Section  212 — authorizes  appropriations  as 
necessary. 

Tin*  in 

Section  301 — authorizes  heads  of  Federal 
agencies  to  Issue  environmental  regulations 
governing  mining  operations  on  lands  under 
their  Jurisdiction.  It  directs  such  agency 
heads  to  require  at  least  the  same  degree  of 
environmental  protection  and  regulation  as 
Is  required  by  the  State  on  other  lands  with- 
in the  State.  The  section  also  provides  that 
the  Act  shall  not  conflict  with  certain  other 
Federal  laws. 

Section  302 — ^provides  for  the  aeparation 
of  any  provisions  of  the  Act  held  invalid. 


ACTION  LONG  OVERDUE  ON  THE 
GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  preparation  of  the  various  drafts 
of  the  Genocide  Convention,  active  sup- 
port was  given  by  the  United  States.  In- 
deed, it  was  largely  through  the  efforts 
of  the  United  States  that  the  convention 
was  completed  in  1948  and  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  on  December  9  of 
that  year. 

At  that  time  the  position  of  the  United 
States  on  the  Genocide  Convention  was 
clearly  set  forth  in  a  speech  made  to  the 
General  Assembly  by  the  then  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Ernest  Gross: 

It  seems  to  the  United  States  delegation 
that,  In  a  world  beset  by  many  problems  and 
great  difflcultles.  we  should  proceed  with 
this  Convention  before  the  recent  memory 
of  horrifying  genocldal  acts  has  faded  from 
the  minds  of  conscience  of  men.  Positive  ac- 
tion must  be  taken  now.  My  government  Is 
eager  to  see  a  genocldal  convention  adopted 
at  this  session  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly  and 
signed  by  all  member  states  before  we  quit 
our  labors  here. 

The  General  Assembly  responded  by 
unanimously  adopting  the  convention 
with  55  nations  voting,  the  other  three 
being  absent. 

In  June  1949.  President  Truman  sub- 
mitted the  Genocide  Convention  to  the 
Senate  with  an  enthusiastic  endorse- 
ment. In  January  1950  a  special  Geno- 
cide Subcommittee  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  late  Senator  Brian  McMahon 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee conducted  public  hearings.  Lead- 
ers of  more  than  50  important  organiza- 
tions, representing  millions  of  citizens, 
appeared  before  it  to  urge  early  ratifica- 
tion. On  behalf  of  the  State  Department, 
Dean  Rusk  offered  reassurance  as  to  the 
possible  effect  of  the  convention  on  the 
domestic  concerns  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Rusk  said: 

In  terms  of  practical  application  through- 
out the  United  States,  genocide  means  the 
commission  of  such  acts  as  killing  members 
of  a  specified  group  and  thus  destroying  a 
substantial  portion  of  that  group,  as  pcu-t  of 
a  plan  to  destroy  the  whole  group  within  the 
territory  of  the  United  States.  It  can  thus  be 
readily  seen  that  genocide,  as  defined  in  the 
Convention,  has  never  occurred  in  the  United 
States,  and  is  not  likely  to  occur  In  the 
future. 

In  its  report  to  the  full  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  following  these  exten- 
sive hearings,  the  special  subcommittee 
recommended  ratification  of  the  Geno- 
cide Convention,  urging  the  inclusion  of 
four  reservations.  However,  months,  then 
years,  elapsed  and  the  convention  did  not 
get  out  of  committee. 

In  1970  a  major  step  toward  U.S.  rati- 
fication of  this  convention  was  taken  by 
the  President  who  called  for  Senate  ap- 
proval of  the  United  Nations  Genocide 
Convention.  In  a  special  message  to  the 
Senate  on  February  19,  1970,  the  Presi- 
dent stated : 

I  believe  we  should  delay  no  longer  In  tak- 
ing the  final  convincing  step  which  would  re- 
affirm that  the  United  States  remains  as 
strongly  opposed  to  the  crime  of  genocide 
as  ever. 

The  President  endorsed  the  recom- 
mendations of  Secretary  of  State  Wil- 


liam Rogers  and  concurred  with  the 
judgment  of  Attorney  General  Mitchell 
that  there  are  no  constitutional  obstacles 
to  U.S.  ratification  and  that  ratification 
at  this  time  would  serve  the  national 
Interest. 

President  Nixon  further  stressed  that 
Senate  action  "will  demonstrate  un- 
equivocably  our  country's  desire  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  building  international 
order  based  on  law  and  justice." 

A  principal  obstacle  to  ratification  of 
the  convention  was  eliminated  In  1970  by 
the  positive  recommendations  of  all  the 
relevant  divisions  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  including  the  section  on  in- 
dividual rights  and  responsibilities,  the 
standing  committee  on  world  order 
through  law.  and  the  section  on  inter- 
national and  comparative  law.  In  con- 
trast to  past  years  when  there  was  little 
support  for  the  convention,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  ABA  House  of  Delegates  in  Febru- 
ary 1970,  nearly  half  the  members  en- 
dorsed ratification. 

Senate  Hearings  on  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention were  held  on  April  24  and  27 
and  May  22  of  last  year  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Senator  Church. 

A  major  step  toward  ratification  was 
taken  when  the  subcommittee  reported 
the  convention  favorably  to  the  full  com- 
mittee. The  full  committee  reported  fa- 
vorably by  a  vote  of  7  to  3. 

The  Genocide  Convention  has  become 
the  most  widely  ratified  United  Nations 
agreement  with  the  exception  of  the  U.N. 
Charter  Itself.  Seventy-five  countries 
have  adopted  it  thus  far.  The  United 
Kingdom  became  the  75th  party  to  the 
Convention  on  Genocide  on  January  30. 
1970,  when  its  Instniments  of  accession 
was  received  by  the  United  Nations  Office 
of  Legal  Affairs. 

The  failure  of  this  Nation  to  ratify  the 
Genocide  Convention  Is  unjustified.  If  we 
are  to  safeguard  human  rights  and  free- 
dom, we  must  ratify  this  Convention.  I 
sincerely  urge  the  Senate  to  do  so. 


ARIZONA  AND  PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
f  uruiy  thing  happened  to  the  great  State 
of  Arizona  on  its  way  to  affluence  and 
prosperity  the  other  day. 

It  seems  that  an  organization  called 
the  Citizens  Conference  on  State  Legis- 
latures has  ranked  the  legislative  body 
of  my  State  43d  in  a  Nation  of  50  States. 

At  the  same  time  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature  was  ranked  21st  and  thereby 
hangs  an  interesting  story  of  comparison. 

You  see.  Mr.  President,  Arizona  is 
financially  solvent  and  in  no  danger 
of  nmnlng  out  of  operating  funds— a 
condition  that  the  State  legislature 
played  a  major  role  in  bringing  about. 
On  the  other  hand  Pennsylvania,  which 
ranks  so  far  ahead  of  Arizona  in  the 
view  of  Citizens  Conference,  is  flat  broke 
and  will  be  unable  to  meet  its  financial 
obligations  by  the  end  of  February.  TWs 
assessment  of  conditions  in  the  Keystone 
State  is  not  mine.  It  was  outlined  in  a 
statement  from  the  office  of  Gov.  Milton 
Shapp,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  few  weeks  ago. 

This  Interesting  situation  has  led  Gov- 
ernor Williams,  of  Arizona,  to  make  some 
pungent  remarks  and  the  Arizona  Re- 


public newspaper  to  publish  an  Interest- 
ing editorial.  Entitled  "Smart  But  Poor." 
the  editorial  concludes  with  these  words: 

Arizona's  Legislature  may  not  be  smart, 
and  It  certainly  does  not  represent  a  rich 
State,  but  Its  fiscal  policies  have  not  set  It 
on  the  road  to  the  poor  house. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Arizona  Republic,  Feb.  9,  19711 
Smart  But  Poor 

"If  you're  so  smart,"  runs  a  standard 
American  retort,  "why  aren't  you  rich?" 

This  question  was  propounded,  in  effect  at 
least,  by  Governor  Williams  when  he  com- 
mented on  Arizona's  place — 43rd  in  the  na- 
tion—In  a  ranking  of  state  legislatures  re- 
leased by  the  Citizens'  Conference  on  State 
Legislatures. 

Noting  that  the  Pennsylvania  legislature 
was  ranked  21st  among  the  50  In  this  coun- 
try, Goveimor  WlUlains  quoted  from  a  state- 
ment from  the  office  of  the  governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania admitting  that  his  state  would 
be  out  of  money  and  unable  to  meet  some 
of  Its  obligations  by  the  end  of  February. 

In  contrast,  said  aov«mor  WUUama,  Ari- 
zona Is  financially  solvent  and  in  no  danger 
of  running  out  of  operating  funds. 

One  reason  for  Arizona's  comparative  af- 
fluence is  the  constitutional  provision 
against  the  state's  going  Into  debt.  During 
the  last  Democratic  state  administration  a 
major  drive  was  launched  to  allow  the  state 
to  Issue  $100  million  worth  of  bonds  for  vari- 
ous public  purposes.  The  proposal  was  sound- 
ly defeated  at  the  polls. 

In  the  view  of  some,  this  was  a  regressive 
step  by  Arizona  taxpayers.  But  It  had  much 
to  do  with  keeping  the  state  In  a  sound  fi- 
nancial position.  Had  the  bonds  been  au- 
thorized, the  money  probably  would  have 
been  spent  by  now.  And  a  large  part  of  cur- 
rent Income  would  now  be  going  to  pay  off 
the  bonds. 

In  sharp  contrast,  Pennsylvania  does  bond 
Itself  for  public  buildings,  etc.  Yet.  unless  It 
boosts  Us  taxes  or  gets  a  windfall  from 
President  Nixon's  revenue-sharing  progjram, 
the  Keystone  State  will  be  tottering  on  the 
edge  of  bankruptcy  in  three  weeks. 

Arizona's  legislature  may  not  be  smart,  and 
It  certainly  doesn't  represent  a  rich  state, 
but  Its  fiscal  policies  haven't  set  it  on  the 
road  to  the  poor  house. 


AMENDMENT  OF  LAND  AND  WATER 
CONSERVATION  FUND  ACT  OF  1964 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  senior  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Allott)  and  myself.  I  submit  for 
printing  in  the  Record  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  of  1964.  as  amended. 

The  proposed  legislation  was  sub- 
mitted and  recommended  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  was  referred 
to  in  that  part  of  President  Nixon's  en- 
vironmental message  dealing  with  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
which  was  submitted  to  Congress  on 
February  8,  1971. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
accompanying  this  draft  proposal  and 
an  analysis  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


s.  — 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act  of  1965,  as  amended 
Be  it  enacted  tiy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1965  (78  Stat.  897) ,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C. 
460f-4  et  seq.) ,  is  further  amended  as 
follows : 

(a)  In  the  title  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  and  in  sub- 
sections 1(b) ,  5(a) ,  5(d),  and  5(f) .  after  the 
word  "outdoor"  wherever  it  appears  Insert 
"and  other". 

(b)  In  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
5(b),  delete  paragraphs  numbered  (1)  and 
(2)    and  substitute  the  following: 

"(1)  30  per  centum  shaU  be  apportioned 
equally  among  the  several  States: 

"(2)  75  per  centum  shall  be  apportioned 
on  the  basis  of  need  to  individual  States  by 
the  Secretary  in  s\ich  amounts  as  In  his 
judgment  will  best  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  The  determination  of  need  shall 
Include,  among  other  things,  consideration 
of  population  density  and  urban  concentra- 
tion within  individual  States  as  well  as  a 
consideration  of  the  Federal  resources  and 
programs  in  the  particular  State;   and 

"(3)  6  per  centum  shall  be  made  available 
to  individual  States  to  meet  special  or  emerg- 
ency needs,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary." 

(c)  In  the  third  sentence  of  subsection 
5(b),  delete  "7"  and  substitute  "10";  at  the 
end  of  the  fiith  sentence  of  said  subsection, 
change  the  period  to  a  comma  and  add  "with- 
out regard  to  the  10  per  centum  limitation 
to  an  individual  State  specified  In  this  sub- 
section."; and  delete  the  last  sentence  of  said 
subsection. 

(d)  In  subsection  5(d),  delete  paragraph 
numbered  (2)  and  substitute  the  following: 

"(2)  an  evaluation  of  the  present  and  fu- 
ture demand  for  and  supply  of  outdoor  recre- 
ation resources  and  facilities  in  the  States;" 

(e)  In  subsection  5(e)  delete  the  para- 
graph numbered  (2)  and  substitute  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

"(2)  Development. — For  development  of 
basic  outdoor  recreation  facilities  to  serve 
the  general  public.  Including  the  develop- 
ment of  Federal  lAnds  under  lease  to  States 
for  terms  of  twenty-five  years  or  more.  Not 
more  than  25  per  centum  of  the  total  amount 
allocated  to  a  State  in  any  one  year  may  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Indoor  recreation  faculties  within 
areas  where  the  unavailability  of  land  or  cli- 
matic conditions  provide  nc  other  feasible  or 
prudent  alternative  to  serve  Identified  unmet 
demands  for  recreation   resources." 

(f )  After  the  third  paragraph  of  subsection 
5(f)  of  the  existing  law,  insert  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"The  Secretary  shall  annually  review  each 
State's  program  to  Implement  the  statewide 
outdoor  recreation  plan  and  shall  withhold 
payments  to  any  State  until  he  Is  satisfied 
that  the  State  has  taken  appropriate  action 
(1)  toward  Insuring  that  new  recreation 
areas  and  facilities  are  being  located  to 
satisfy  the  highest  priority  unmet  demands 
for  recreation,  especially  In  and  near  cities, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  resources 
that  have  been  acquired  or  developed  with 
funds  apportioned  to  the  State  under  section 
5(b)(2)  of  this  Act;  (2)  to  consider  preser- 
vation of  small  natural  areas,  especially  near 
cities;  (3)  to  consider  preservation  of  scenic 
areas  through  the  acquisition  of  development 
rights,  scenic  easements,  and  other  less-than- 
fee  interests  in  lands  or  waters;  and  (4)  to 
provide  for  appropriate  multiple  use  of  exist- 
ing public  lands,  waters,  and  facilities,  to 
help  satisfy  unmet  demands  for  recreation 
resources." 


U.S.   DEPARTMEirr  or  the  Interior, 
Washington,  DC,   February   10,   1971. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Aonew, 
President  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  is  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  "To  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1966.  as 
amended." 

We  recommend  that  this  bill  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committee  for  considera- 
tion, and  we  recommend  that  it  be  enacted. 

This  legislative  proposal  was  referred  to 
In  that  part  of  President  Nixon's  environ- 
mental message  dealing  with  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  on  February  8,  1971. 

The  proposed  legislation  will  accomplish 
several  reforms  In  the  administration  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund,  de- 
signed to  Increase  the  effectiveness  of  the 
expenditures  in  providing  public  recreation 
opportunities  and  open  spaces  where  the 
unmet  demands  are  greatest.  The  form\ila  for 
apportionment  of  assistance  among  the 
States  would  be  altered  to  give  Increased 
emphasis  to  the  demands  for  additional  rec- 
reation opportunities  and  open  spaces  In  and 
near  heavily  populated  urban  areas.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  will  be  given  added 
authority  to  review  State  implementation 
plans  in  order  to  assure  compliance  with 
this  goal. 

The  bill  will  also  authorize  a  State  to  use 
up  to  25%  of  its  total  annual  allocation  to 
develop  Indoor  recreation  facilities  within 
areas  where  the  unavailability  of  land  or 
climatic  conditions  provide  no  other  feasible 
or  prudent  alternative  to  serve  identified 
unmet  demands  for  recreation  resources. 

These  amendments  are  recommended  as  a 
part  of  the  President's  program  which  he 
mentioned  In  his  State  of  the  Union  Message 
on  January  22.  1971,  as  follows: 

"And  not  only  to  meet  today's  needs  but 
to  anticipate  those  of  tomorrow,  I  will  put 
forward  the  most  extensive  program  ever 
proposed  by  a  I>resldent  of  the  United  States 
to  expand  the  Nation's  parks,  recreation 
areas,  open  spaces,  in  a  way  that  truly  brings 
parks  to  the  people  where  the  people  are.  For 
only  if  we  leave  a  legacy  of  parks  will  the 
next  generation  have  parks  to  enjoy." 

A  detailed  analysis  of  this  draft  bill  Is 
enclosed. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised    that    en{u:tment    of    this    proposed 
legislation  would  be  In  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Rogers  C.  B.  Morton. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Analysis  of  Draft  Bux 

Subsection  (a)  would  remove  the  require- 
ment in  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  that  financial  assistance  to  the 
States  for  recreation  planning.  Eicqulsltlon, 
or  development  be  for  outdoor  facilities  only. 

Subsection  (b)  would  change  the  existing 
formula  for  apportioning  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Moneys  to  the  States.  At 
piesent  60  percent  of  such  moneys  is  appor- 
tioned on  the  basis  of  need,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  accord- 
ance with  certain  prescribed  considerations. 
One  such  consideration  is  the  proportion 
wliich  the  population  of  each  State  bears  to 
the   total   population  of  the  United   States. 

The  proposed  apportionment  In  subsection 
(b)  Is  based  upon  the  following  formula: 

1.  20  percent  on  an  equal  basis; 

2.  75  percent  on  the  basis  of  need  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary;    and 

3.  5  percent  on  the  basis  of  q>ecial  or 
emergency  needs  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Subsection  (c)  would  change  the  present 
annual  limitation  on  the  total  apportion- 
ment of  Fund  moneys  to  an  individual  State 
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from  7  to  10  per  centum  at  tbe  total  amount 
allocated  under  paragrapiis  (1)  and  (3)  to 
the  several  States,  and  would  provide  that 
Lf  such  apportionment  has  not  been  paid  or 
obligated  within  a  prescribed  period  It  will 
be  reapportioned  on  the  basis  of  need  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  without  regard  to 
the  10  per  centum  limitation.  In  addition, 
the  subsection  would  delete  the  provision 
under  which  the  populations  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Guam,  and  American  Samoa  are  Included 
In  the  population  computation  of  the  United 
States  since  under  subsection  (b)  such  a 
computation  would  no  longer  be  made. 

Subeectlon  (d)  modified  one  of  the  exist- 
ing requirements  of  State  comprehensive 
recreation  plans  which  must  be  approved 
by  the  Secretary  before  financial  assistance 
may  be  given  to  the  States  for  acquisition  or 
development  projects.  The  subsection  re- 
quires such  plans  to  contain  an  evaluation 
of  present  and  future  demands  for  and  sup- 
ply of  outdoor  recreation  resources  and  facil- 
ities in  the  States. 

Subsection  (e)  would  permit  a  State  to 
use  up  to  25  percent  of  its  total  annual  allo- 
cation to  develop  indoor  recreation  faculties 
in  those  areas  where  the  unavailability  of 
land  or  climatic  conditions  provide  no  feasi- 
ble or  prudent  alternative  to  serve  Identified 
unmet  demands  for  recreation  resources. 

Subsection  (f)  would  require  that  the 
Secretary  withhold  payments  to  States  until 
be  is  satisfied  that  they  have  talcen  appro- 
priate action  to  ensure,  consider,  or  provide 
for  certain  Items  listed  In  said  subsection. 


CAMPAIGN  COSTS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
Congress  passed  piecemeal  legislation  to 
cut  down  the  cost  of  campaigning  for 
political  office. 

President  Nixon  very  wisely  vetoed  the 
bill  which  was  limited  to  radio  and  tele- 
vision campaigning. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  cost  of  campaign- 
ing for  pubUc  office  is  completely  out  of 
hand.  We  must  put  some  restrictions  on 
It.  But  these  restrictions  must  be  com- 
prehensive and  they  must  be  fair. 

Leaders  of  the  broadcast  industry  and 
of  the  press  are  deeply  concerned,  of 
course,  and  are  ofTerinpr  some  thoughts 
that  are  very  worthwhile. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  two 
brief  editorials  which  were  broadcast  by 
KOOL  Radio  Television  in  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

Control  PoLrnciANs.  Not  Mxdia 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  there  will 
be  introduced  in  this  seeslon  of  Congress  a 
bill,  or  more  likely  a  number  of  bills,  de- 
signed to  control  the  coste  of  campaigning 
for  public  office. 

A  bill  to  Just  control  the  amount  spont 
on  radio  and  television  campaigning  was  In- 
troduced, passed  by  Congress,  and  vetoed 
by  President  Nixon  last  year. 

It  is  important  that  If  indeed  any  law  is 
necessary,  such  a  law  or  laws  place  controls 
on  all  forms  of  campalg^n  expense  and  that 
the  control  is  on  the  politicians,  not  on  the 
media. 

Further,  it  Is  Important,  especially  to  the 
politician,  that  the  controls  not  be  broken 
down  into  how  much  can  be  spent  In  each 
media,  but  how  much  can  be  spent  over-all 
•o  that  the  candidate  can  himself  chooee 
what  he  believes  to  be  the  most  effective 
method  of  presenting  hlmaelf  to  the  voters. 


If  the  Congress  would  then  repeal  the  dis- 
criminatory Section  315  from  the  rules  emd 
regulations  enforced  by  the  FCC  on  broad- 
casting, we  could  properly  report  the  con- 
duct of  political  campaigns. 

Lowest  Ratzs  In  All  Media 

There  '.s  no  question  but  that  we  need 
some  reforms  in  otir  election  procedures.  It 
oosts  too  much  money  to  campaign  for  polit- 
ical office. 

Because  such  large  amounts  of  money  are 
necessary,  a  candidate  must  either  be  him- 
self wealthy,  or  he  must  make  too  many  deals 
with  large  contributors  for  the  public  good. 

To  improve  our  election  procedures,  five 
things  should  be  done.  The  Congress  should 
limit  campaign  expenses  to  a  reasonable 
over-all  amount,  permitting  the  candidate 
himself  to  determine  how  to  spend  the  cam- 
paign fund 

All  advertising  media,  including  newspap- 
ers and  billboards,  should  be  required  to  sell 
political  advertising  at  the  lowest  rn*'e  avail- 
able to  any  commercial  advertiser  for  com- 
parable time  or  space,  a  practice  that  Is  now 
observed  only  by  radio  and  television. 

The  so-called  equal  time  provision  of  the 
Communications  Act  regulating  broadcast- 
ing should  be  repealed  so  that  election  cam- 
paigns can  be  properly  reported  by  the  broad- 
cast press.  We  believe  election  campaigns 
are  too  long  and  should  be.  by  law.  short- 
ened. Then,  declare  Election  Day  a  national 
24  hour  holiday,  with  all  polls  op>enlng 
simultaneously,  and  closing  simultaneously. 
24  hours  later,  so  that  early  reporting  of  elec- 
tion returns  cannot  possibly  Influence  voting 
In  western  states. 


MILLARD  CASS 


Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 30  of  this  year  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment lost  one  of  its  most  valuable  and 
dedicated  employees  when  Millard  Cass, 
the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Labor, 
left  the  Federal  service  after  30  years. 

As  Deputy  Under  Secretary  since  1955, 
Millard  assisted  the  Secretary  and  the 
Under  Secretary  in  directing  and  coordi- 
nating the  programs  and  the  operations 
of  the  Department  of  Labor.  Mr.  Cass 
also  served  as  the  Secretary's  liaison  with 
the  50  State  Governors. 

His  contributions  have  been  recognized 
on  several  occasions  in  the  past.  He  has 
been  awarded  the  Rockefeller  Public 
Service  Award,  1966,  and  the  National 
Civil  Service  League  Career  Service 
Award.  1969.  He  has  also  received  the 
Arthur  S.  Flemming  Award  for  outstand- 
ing young  men  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, 1955,  and  the  Department  of 
Labor's  Distinguished  Service  Award, 
1960. 

Millard  has  served  as  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  since  1955.  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  that  position  by  the  late  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  James  Mitchell.  Prior  to 
this  he  had  served  in  that  Department 
and  throughout  the  Federal  Government 
in  a  variety  of  posts  including  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  with 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  and 
as  an  attorney  with  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission.  Before  entering  the 
Federal  service  in  1941,  Millard  was  in 
the  private  practice  of  law  in  Ports- 
mouth. Va. 

I  am  sure  that  Millard  Cass'  career  In 
the  Federal  service  has  been  both  chal- 
lenging and  rewarding.  But  too  often  the 


accomplishments  of  men  like  Millard 
Cass  go  unnoticed. 

Since  my  entrance  into  Congress  in 
1965,  Millard  Cass  has  never  ceased  to 
be  a  source  of  wise  counsel  and  keen 
information  to  both  me  and  my  staff,  i 
have  always  valued  him  both  as  a  friend 
and  as  a  counselor. 

I  am  sure  that  many  tributes  will  be 
made  to  his  career,  as  they  ought  to  be; 
but  in  the  final  analysis  men  like  Mil- 
lard Cass  are  hard  to  find  and  even 
harder  to  replace.  No  tribute  can  ever 
make  up  for  what  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  Labor  Department  lose  in 
terms  of  experience,  counsel,  and  Judg- 
ment. 

It  is  my  hope  that  in  whatever  Millard 
undertakes  upon  his  resignation,  he  will 
meet  with  the  same  success  that  he  has 
had  while  serving  his  country  for  the 
last  three  decades. 


THE  U.S.  MARITIME  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  earlier  this 
month,  on  February  2,  1971,  Andrew  E. 
Gibson,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  Maritime  Affairs,  spoke  be- 
fore the  Port  of  Washington,  D.C.,  Pro- 
peller Club  limcheon  meeting.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  his  re- 
marks and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  bt  A.  E.  Oibson 

I  very  much  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
speak  to  you  today.  A  little  over  a  year  ago 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  your  or- 
ganization in  this  same  room  and  much  has 
happened  to  the  U.S.  maritime  Industry  in 
the  Interim.  Much  that  Is  good — and  a  few 
things  we  could  have  done  without. 

Last  year  at  this  time  the  legislation  en- 
compassing President  Nixon's  maritime  pro- 
gram had  just  been  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress. The  extensive  hearings — during  which 
some  60  witnesses  were  to  testify — were  about 
to  begin. 

I  believe  that  the  prevailing  attitude  of 
the  audience  I  addressed  a  year  ago  could 
be  characterized  as  one  of  guarded  optimism. 
Most.  I  am  sure,  hoped  that  some  improve- 
ments would  accrue  to  the  industry  from  the 
legislative  program  that  the  Administration 
had  Just  presented,  but  few.  I  suspect,  could 
have  antlcl^a4«d  that  the  total  package  that 
the  President  Requested  would  emerge  vir- 
tually unscathed^  and  In  some  instances — 
strengthened. 

This  program  has  to  validate  once  again 
the  adage  that  "nothing  can  stand  In  the 
way  of  an  Idea  whose  time  Is  come."  The  Ad- 
ministration recognized  this,  as  did  the  Con- 
gress and  many  others  that  are  here  today. 

Last  October  President  Nixon  signed  into 
law  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970.  In  so 
doing  he  provided  the  maritime  industry 
with  the  opportunity  to  rebuild  our  aging 
merchant  fleet.  Improve  the  competitiveness 
of  our  shlp-bulldlng  Industry,  and  restore 
the  United  States  to  the  rank  of  a  flrst-class 
maritime   nation. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  In  these  sur- 
roundings that  we  acknowledge  the  enor- 
mous support  the  Congress  extended  to  the 
Administration's  efforts  to  develop  a  program 
to  correct  our  critical  maritime  deflcleacles. 

The  two  Committees  concerned  with  this 
Nation's  maritime  affairs — the  House  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee,  and 
the  Senate  Commerce  Subcommittee  on  the 


Merchant  Marine — are  both  comprised  of 
extremely  capable  and  dedicated  legislators. 
The  dogged  perseverance  over  the  years  of 
these  Committees  in  refusing  to  write  off  the 
0  8  merchant  marine  deserves  the  gratitude 
of  all  associated  with  the  industry. 

In  fact.  If  I  were  to  compile  an  Inventory 
of  this  Nation's  maritime  resources,  these 
two  Committees  would  be  placed  at  the  top 
of  the  column.  They  had  the  patience  and 
wisdom  to  recognize  that  a  day  would  come 
when  the  traditionally  fragmented  and  divi- 
sive segments  of  the  industry  would  begin 
to  put  aside  their  parochial  viewpoints  in 
the  interest  of  developing  a  sound  future. 

Certainly,  these  Committees,  whose  con- 
cern over  the  plight  of  our  merchant  marine 
transcends  party  affiliation,  have  been  models 
of  the  cooperative  approach  to  common  ob- 
jectives, that  our  maritime  Industry  must 
emulate. 

Those  of  us  In  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion who  were  involved  In  formulating  the 
legislative  provisions  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram are  deeply  grateful  for  the  counsel  and 
advice  we  received  from  the  members  of  these 
Committees — on  both   sides  of  the  political 

aide. 

I  cannot  let  this  opportunity  pass  without 
acknowledging  the  effective  efforts  of  the 
ranking  members  of  these  Committees.  Con- 
gressmen Garmatz  and  MalUlard  In  the 
House  and  Senators  Long  and  Orlffln  on  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  all  warrant  particular 
appreciation. 

Because  of  the  efforts  of  these  members  of 
the  Congress  and  scores  of  others  who  worked 
with  equal  dedication,  the  enabling  legisla- 
tion received  nearly  unanimous  approval 
when  it  came  up  for  floor  action  In  the  House 
and  the  Senate.  This  overwhelming  endorse- 
ment Is  Indicative  of  the  strong  commitment 
the  Congress  has  given  the  President  and  the 
American  Merchant  Marine. 

Having  expressed  my  appreciation  and 
that  of  the  Administration  for  the  tremen- 
dous assistance  of  the  Congress  In  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970.  I 
would  like  to  go  on  to  consider  what  this 
Nation  might  expect  as  the  result  of  this 
legislation. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  longest  journey 
begins  with  the  first  step.  We  have  taken  that 
first  step  and  we  are  on  the  way  to  our  objec- 
tive. However,  we  have  still  a  long  way  to  go 
and  this  Is  no  time  to  relax  or  rest  on  our 
oars. 

The  President,  when  he  submitted  his 
Maritime  Messaige  to  the  Congress,  recog- 
nized that,  one  of  the  obstacles  to  the  ful- 
fillment of  his  program  was  the  chronic  in- 
stability of  labor-management  relations  that 
had  characterized  this  industry  In  the  past. 
He  made  it  a  point  to  warn  that  the  up- 
grading of  our  merchant  marine  would  ulti- 
mately depend  on  the  ability  of  labor  and 
management  to  settle  their  differences  with- 
out costly  strikes  and  work  stoppages. 
Said  the  President: 

"Past  government  policies  and  industry  at- 
titudes have  not  been  conducive  to  coopera- 
tion between  labor  and  management.  Our 
program  will  help  to  Improve  this  situation 
by  ending  the  uncertainty  that  has  charac- 
terized our  past  maritime  policy.  Labor  and 
management  must  now  use  this  opportunity 
to  find  ways  of  resolving  their  differences 
without  halting  shipping  operations.  If  the 
desired  expansion  of  merchant  shipping  is  to 
be  achieved,  the  disruptive  work  stoppages 
of  the  past  must  not  be  rejaeated." 

Congre.viwoman  Leonor  Sullivan,  during 
the  hearing,  made  it  clear  that  she  shares 
the  concern  of  the  President  and  that  labor- 
management  stability  is  absolutely  essential 
If  the  new  program  Is  to  succeed.  At  one 
point,  during  my  appearance  before  the 
Committee,  she  said: 

"I  think  we  have  seen  more  and  mnre 
stoppage  of  using  U.S.-flag  ships,  the  use  of 
foreign  lines,  because  of  the  sudden  strikes 


and  the  uncertainty  of  cargo  being  shipped 
on  schedule." 

And  she  went  on  to  say : 
"If  we  can't  get  these  (U.S.-flag)  ships  to 
run  as  well  as  the  (foreign-flag)  ships  that 
carry  the  cargo  produced  here  in  the  United 
States,  I  don't  see  any  hope  for  an  expanded 
maritime  program." 

In  reply  I  had  to  agree  with  her  premise 
but  said  that  as  a  result  of  my  talks  with 
a  number  of  labor  leaders,  I  wa^  encouraged 
by  their  recognition  of  the  need  to  avoid 
future  disruptive  work  stoppages. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Adminis- 
tration Is  reconsidering  Its  commitment  to 
the  program  because  of  recent  events  which 
disrupted  the  maiden  voyage  of  the  LASH 
ITALIA.  That  Is  plain  nonsense  and  Indi- 
cates a  fundamental  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  program  itself.  This  la  a  conditional 
program.  It  is  an  "opportunity"  with  a  very 
definite  "challenge."  The  Government  is 
called  on  to  make  Its  subsidy  payment  only 
after  the  private  capital  has  been  committed 
In  the  amount  that  would  be  required  to 
build  the  ship  In  a  foreign  yard. 

During  the  hearings  In  the  Senate,  a  vice 
president  of  a  prominent  New  York  bank 
stressed  that  labor  stability  was  a  major 
factor  influencing  the  approval  of  any  In- 
vestment. He  oljserved  that: 

"Labor  relations  must  be  stable  enough  to 
allow  a  lender  reasonably  accurate  profit  pro- 
jections on  which  to  base  his  decision.  Many 
analysrts  are  loath  to  spend  the  time  neces- 
sary to  explore  an  industry  that  appears,  on 
the  surface,  to  be  complicated  at  best,  and  at 
worst,  unstable." 

In  previous  legislative  proposals  it  was 
suggested  that  certain  compulsory  features 
be  Included  for  the  settlement  of  labor- 
management  disputes.  Such  sugrgestions  were 
again  forwarded  during  the  formulation  of 
this  legislation.  These  proposals,  however 
well-meaning,  we  rejected — for  it  is  my  con- 
sidered judgment  that  It  Is  impossible  to 
legislate  common  sense.  If  one's  Instincts 
for  self  preservation  do  not  clearly  tell  him 
that  the  constant  resort  to  Jungle  tactics  for 
the  settlement  of  dilutes  is  suicidal,  then 
no  law,  no  matter  how  well  drafted,  will  do 
so. 

As  this  audience  is  well  aware,  the  suc- 
cess of  the  President's  program  will  require 
a  number  of  specific  and  demanding  chal- 
lenges to  be  met.  Among  them,  it  requires 
the   development    of    Innovative    designs    of 
high-productivity    ships    that    can    compete 
effectively   against   lower-cost   foreign    com- 
petitors. It  requires  the  ship  operator  to  &%- 
gresslvely  market  his  services  and  recapture 
the  commercial  cargoes  so  that  there  is  less 
dependence  on  declining  government  cargoes. 
I  have  absolutely  no  doubt  about  the  abil- 
ity of  our  ship  designers  to  develop  the  ad- 
vanced   ship    types    we    need    to    make    the 
American  merchant  marine  an  effective  force 
on  the  world's  trade  routes.  This  they  have 
demonstrated  In  the  past.  Almost  every  ad- 
vancement In  ship  technology  In  the  poet- 
war  period  has  been  pioneered  by  Americans. 
Yet,  in  almost  every  instance,  It  has  been 
the  foreign  merchant  marine  that  has  ulti- 
mately benefited.  The  Introduction  of  new 
technology  In  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine has  all  too  often  been  met  with  a  type 
of    blind   opposition    that    has    discouraged 
further    development.     Having    once     been 
shown  the  way,  the   foreign   ship  operator 
with  no  such  encumbrance  has  rapidly  taken 
over  the  lead.  We  have  seen  this  happen  to 
ship  automation— it's  beginning  to  happen 
to  contalnerlzatlon — and  I  submit  that  the 
inauguration    of    the    new    barge-carrying 
LASH  vessels  has  not  been  one  that  would 
readily  "turn  on"  future  investors. 

It  Is  said  that  we  study  the  past  to  obtain 
guidance  for  the  future.  With  this  In  mind, 
we  might  review  the  efforts  by  a  few  com- 
panies to  automate  our  merchant  fleet.  Be- 
ginning In  1963,  a  strong  effort  was  made  to 


achieve  lower  manning  scales  on  new  con- 
struction through  the  Introduction  of  new 
technology.  These  operators,  with  govern- 
ment cooperation,  were  working  to  Introduce 
to  their  fleets  some  of  the  elements  of  ma- 
chinery control  that  had  become  standard 
In  shore-based  power  plant  operation.  Dis- 
putes and  work  stoppages  started  almost  Im- 
mediately, culminating  In  a  prolonged  strike 
In  1965.  The  strike  Anally  ended  with  an 
agreement  dictated  by  the  President  direct- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Labor  aud  the  President 
of  the  ATL-CIO  to  convene  a  committee  of 
the  labor  and  management  parties  to  de- 
velop procedures  which  could  resolve  such 
disputes  In  the  future  without  resort  to  work 
stoppages.  The  President's  directive  was  never 
Implemented.  The  required  procedures  still 
do  not  exist.  We  were  reminded  of  this  again 
a  year  ago  when  a  West  Coast  company  at- 
tempted to  put  Into  operation  ships  which 
Included  the  barest  essentials  of  an  auto- 
mated system.  Again  this  resulted  In  an  ex- 
tended work  stoppage. 

As  early  as  1938  attempts  were  made  to 
find  solutions  to  this  growing  problem.  The 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  was  amended 
in  1938  by  adding  Title  X  which  established 
a  three-man,  presldentially  appointed  Mari- 
time Labor  Board.  When  requested  by  the 
parties,  this  Board  would: 

1.  Assist  in  collective  bargaining  negotia- 
tions 

2.  Act  as  a  mediator 

3.  Use  Its  best  efforts  to  sectu*  the  assent 
of  both  parties  to  arbitration. 

This  Labor  Board  had  only  mixed  success 
and  was  allowed  to  expire  in  1941.  It  Is  of 
interest  to  note  that  It  was  mainly  due  to 
management  opposition  that  the  Board  was 
not  continued. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  the  labor 
and  management  of  this  Industry  to  develop 
the  appropriate  means  for  the  rule  of  reason 
to  prevail  In  the  settlement  of  future  dis- 
putes. If  they  are  Incapable  of  this,  then  they 
should  call  on  some  knowledgeable  third 
party  to  develop  the  necessary  procedures  for 
them. 

In  his  recent  speech  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  President  Nixon  said,  "Defeat  .  .  . 
can  be  an  occasion  for  learning,  for  weigh- 
ing the  wisdom  of  our  own  purposes,  exam- 
ining the  strength  of  our  own  resources." 

The  resources  of  this  Indtistry  to  with- 
stand such  continued  warfwe  are  virtually 
exhausted.  We  should  be  aware  that  regard- 
less of  our  "defeats"  In  this  su-ea  and  the  dif- 
ficulty in  solving  these  problems,  the  marl- 
time  nations  of  this  world  are  not  sitting 
back.  If  we  want  to  dissipate  our  technolog- 
ical advantages  It  must  be  recognized  that 
they  win  not  encumber  theirs,  and  will  fully 
exploit  those  we  lack  the  wisdom  to  utilize. 
We  can  expect  the  foreign  ships  of  the  fu- 
ture to  take  maximum  advantage  of  the 
cost  reductions  wl.ich  the  advanced  systems 
offer. 

You  might  say  that  reslstence  to  change 
Is  not  new  and  certainly  Is  not  unique  to  this 
Industry.  Why  then  Is  It  so  critical  at  this 
time?  There  are  many  reasons.  In  the  past 
most  of  the  higher  U.S.  operating  costs.  In 
the  form  of  wage  Increases  or  enlarged  crew 
sizes,  could  be  passed  on  either  In  the  form  of 
higher  freight  rates  for  carrying  government 
cargo  or  be  absorbed  by  direct  subsidies.  Re- 
cent events  drastically  limit  the  ability  to 
transfer  these  higher  costs. 

First,  the  amount  of  government  cargo  Is 
decreasing  and  the  competition  for  It  has 
forced  freight  rates  down  to  a  level  that  In 
some  Instances  are  non-compensatory,  let 
alone  capable  of  absorbing  higher  costs. 

Second,  those  lines  receiving  direct  sub- 
sidy are  diminishing  as  a  proportion  of  our 
over-all  liner  trade  with  a  number  of  rela- 
tively strong  unsubsidlzed  companies  com- 
ing to  the  fore.  These  companies  will  only  be 
able  to  compete  against  the  foreign  lines  if 
they  are  allowed  to  utilize  existing  technol- 
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ogy  to  the  fullest  to  offset  the  lower  costs  of 
their  foreign  competitors 

Third,  the  change  In  the  1970  Merchant 
Marine  Act  from  full  parity  for  operating 
wages  to  an  Index  system  which  ties  future 
Increases  to  those  gained  by  other  American 
labor  Is  fundamental,  and  any  coats  In  excess 
of  this  level  will  have  to  reduce  pronts  If 
they  cannot  be  transferred  In  the  form  of 
Increased  freight  rates. 

Lastly,  crew  sizes  for  subsidy  purposes  are 
determined  at  the  time  that  the  construc- 
tion contracts  are  let.  and  no  prudent  in- 
vestor would  undertake  a  building  program 
Involving  millions  of  dollars  without  some 
assurance  that  he  can  expect  his  ships  to 
operate  without  undue  Interference  when 
delivered. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  are  at  a  critical 
time  In  our  journey.  True,  we  have  taken  a 
giant  first  step,  but  we  are  at  a  point  where 
shortly  the  future  direction  of  the  Industry 
will  be  determined.  We  must  recognize  now. 
U  we  haven't  already,  that  times  have 
changed,  ships  have  changed,  the  Industry 
has  radically  changed,  and  labor  relations 
have  got  to  change  wltb  It.  The  tyranny  of 
the  few  has  to  give  way  to  the  well-being  of 
the  many.  The  self-seeking  pride  of  one  or 
two  Individuals  cannot  be  allowed  to  deprive 
this  Industry  and  tliis  Nation  of  a  long- 
sought  opportunity  which  may  not  readily 
come  again. 

I  have  great  confidence  In  the  integrity  and 
plain  common  sense  of  the  American  seaman 
and  his  union  leadership.  I  have  an  abiding 
trust  that  the  American  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem, unencumbered,  can  prevail  against  any 
competition.  It  Is  time  to  put  this  common 
sense  to  work  and  remove  the  fetters  from 
our  advancing  technological  achievements 
m  order  that  all  concerned — labor,  manage- 
ment and  our  Nation — may  derive  the  bene- 
fits of  the  finest  merchant  fleet  the  world 
has  ever  seen. 


RESOLUTION  BY  THE  RIVERSIDE 
COUNTY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY  ON 
THE  DANGERS  OP  AIR  POLLU- 
TION 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  letter 
containing  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Riverside  County  Medical  Society  and 
presented  before  the  meeting  of  the  air 
quality  committee  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia Environmental  Quality  Study 
Coimcil. 

Dr.  Gerschen  L.  Schaefer  has  been  par- 
ticularly active  in  the  area  of  environ- 
mental health.  Dr  Schaefer's  many  ac- 
tivities in  this  vital  area  include  the 
following: 

Chairman,  environmental  health  com- 
mittee. Riverside  County  Medical  Associ- 
ation. 

Chairman,  committee  of  environmen- 
tal health,  comprehensive  health  plan- 
ning association  of  Riverside  Coun^. 

Chairman,  program  committee,  tuber- 
culosis and  respiratory  disease  associa- 
tion. Riverside  County. 

Member,  college  committee  on  air 
pollution.  American  College  of  Chest 
Physicians:  chairman,  ad  hoc  committee 
on  oxidants. 

Member,  smog  alert  committee.  River- 
side Board  of  Supervisors. 

Member,  committee  on  air  pollution 
health  warning  systems.  South  Coast  Air 
Basin. 

Member,  the  committee  on  environ- 
mental health.  California  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. 

Member,  county  board  of  supervisors 


technical    advisory    committee    on    air 
pollution. 

I  believe  that  the  following  resolution 
demonstrates  how  serious  a  problem  air 
pollution  has  become  In  California. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  of  the  Riverside 
County  Medical  Society  be  printed  in  its 
entirety  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Oenti.u(zn;  The  degree  of  air  pollution 
existing  In  California,  particularly  In  the 
south  coast  air  basin.  Is  no  longer  a  prob- 
lem of  esthetics,  but  is  a  realUtlc  progressive 
health  hazard.  The  physicians  of  California 
once  concerned  about  the  true  Jeopardy  and 
possibly  even  death  potential  of  polluted  air 
on  our  patients  with  bronchopulmonary  and 
cardiovascular  disease,  now  by  necessity  are 
feeling  Increasing  anxiety  about  the  future  of 
our  healthy  populace,  particularly  children. 
It  la  no  longer  a  problem  of  Just  eye  Irrita- 
tion. Laboratory  and  clinical  evidence  clearly 
spell  out  the  Increase  symptomatology  and 
morbidity  amongst  our  patients  in  the  above 
categories.  Our  critically  111  patients,  even  In 
the  Intensive  care  and  coronary  care  units  of 
ovir  hospitals,  are  no  longer  safe  from  the 
noxious  toxic  agents  present  In  the  air  they 
breathe.  Epidemiologic  studies  strongly  point 
to  the  increased  Incidence  of  bronchopulmo- 
nary Infections,  emphysema,  carcinoma  of 
the  lung,  and  mortality  from  cardiovascular 
disease. 

The  council  of  the  Riverside  County  Medi- 
cal Association  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tion on  October  6.  1969. 

Whereas:  The  problem  of  pollution  of  the 
air  In  our  community  appears  to  be  con- 
tinuous and  progressive:  and 

Whereas:  The  present  efforts  to  date  to 
control  atmospheric  contaminants  are  visibly 
and  obviously  inadequate:  and 

Whereas :  Although  there  is  a  divergence  of 
opinion  concerning  the  sole  causation  of 
chronic  respiratory  diseases  by  Inhaled  mate- 
rials; there  Is.  however,  a  substantial  and 
respectable  body  of  convergent  evidence 
I  epidemiologic,  experimental,  pathologic  and 
statistical)  that  establishes  a  strong  rela- 
tionship, this  mounting  tide  of  devastating 
evidence  Incriminates  Inhaled  polluted  air 
in  respiratory  complaints,  susceptibility  to 
Infection,  genesis  of  cancer,  the  development 
of  emphysema  and  bronchitis,  and  Increas- 
ing severity  of  cardiovascular  diseases,  and 
Its  presence  Is  considered  emotionally  and 
physically  harmful  to  the  entire  population 
and  Is  therefore  a  public  health  problem  of 
Increasing  proportion;  and 

Whereas :  No  Individual  can  protect  himself 
against  the  contamination  In  the  air  he 
breathes:  now  therefore  be  It 

Resolved:  That  the  Riverside  County  Med- 
ical Association  In  the  Interest  of  the  pub- 
lic welfare,  for  the  mental  and  physical 
health  of  all  those  who  live  In  this  polluted 
environment,  strongly  recommend  that  ur- 
gent recognition  be  given  to  the  fact  that 
we  are  living  In  a  state  of  chronic  and  In- 
creasing emergency,  that  the  ability  to 
breathe  pure  air  Is  a  right  and  not  a  luxury, 
and  therefore.  Immediate  priority  be  given  by 
the  leaders  of  our  government  on  a  local, 
regional,  and  national  level  to  expedite  the 
establishment  and  enforcement  of  those 
criteria  necessary  to  obviate  the  dangerous 
problem  of  air  pollution. 

Then  came  1970  Where  despite  legislative 
controls  by  our  State  Legislature  the  level  of 
pollutants  In  the  air  In  almost  all  of  Its 
parameters  Increased  to  an  almost  constant 
emergency  state.  On  not  one  day  this  past 
summer  was  the  peak  level  of  oxidants  In 
Riverside  low  enough  to  even  approximate 
that  level  as  recommended  by  the  Air  Re- 
sources Board  as  a  safe  level  for  man.  And. 
there  are  many  of  us  who  believe  the  criteria 


as  adopted  by  the  Air  Resources  Board  Is  too 
high.  The  technical  advisory  committee  to 
this  board  Is  even  now  in  the  process  of  re- 
vising some  of  these  standards  to  lower  levels. 

On  June  1.  1970  the  Council  of  the  River- 
side County  Medical  Association  passed  the 
following  Resolution : 

Whereas:  Air  pollution  has  reached  the  de- 
gree where  It  has  become  a  public  health 
problem. 

Whereas:  The  frequency  of  high  levels  of 
pollutants  and  the  Increase  in  the  levels  of 
pollutants  Is  a  hard  reality. 

Whereas:  The  air  pollution  disasters  In  the 
past  have  caused  death  and  disability  not 
only  among  children  but  adults  with  chronic 
broncho-pulmonary  and  cardiac  disease:  and 
epidemiologic  studies  have  suggested  a  cu- 
mxilative  time-concentration  relationship 
to  disability  In  the  future. 

Resolved:  The  Riverside  County  Medical 
Association  strongly  urges  that  the  Riverside 
City  Council  and  the  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors of  Riverside  adopt  a  Smog  Alert  plan 
as  now  used  by  Riverside  and  other  Dmfled 
School  Districts  for  the  public  as  a  whole 
and  Implement  It  with  an  adequate  public 
alert  system.  So  that  people  In  high  level 
areas  can  be  warned  to  limit  their  degree 
of  physical  activity  during  times  when  dan- 
gerous levels  of  pollutants  are  In  the  air. 

At  the  present  time  the  public  health 
officers  and.  air  pollution  control  officers,  of 
San  Bernardino.  Orange.  Riverside,  and  Los 
Angeles  Counties  are  meeting  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  Health  Department, 
Air  Resources  Board,  and  California  Medical 
Association  as  well  as  myself  in  an  attempt 
to  come  up  with  a  unified  alert  systems  for 
those  people  In  our  counties  who  have 
medical  conditions  making  them  most 
susceptible  to  the  harmful  effects  of  air 
pollution. 

As  Important  as  these  steps  are  to  protect 
our  populace — we  cannot  and  must  not  stop 
at  only  developing  a  warning  system.  One 
does  not  combat  atomic  warfare  by  building 
fallout  shelters.  The  time  to  philosophize,  the 
time  to  procrastinate,  the  time  to  compro- 
mise has  come  to  an  end. 

No,  we  cannot  accept  compromise  on  air 
pollution  controls.  How  can  one  possibly 
conceive  of  compromising  with  the  health  of 
man. 

Yes.  true  control  will  be  expensive.  You 
know  It.  I  know  It,  our  legislators  know  it, 
and  the  public  should  be  Informed  of  It. 
But  who  here  would  like  to  put  a  price  on 
the  prevention  of  Illness  and  possibly  death. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  Technical 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  Air  Resources 
Board  has  recently  reported  to  the  Board,  In 
effect,  that  when  the  strictest  standards  now 
legislated  against  moving  vehicles  take  effect, 
we  will  still  not  be  near  reaching  the  Ambient 
Air  Quality  Standards  adopted  by  the  Board. 

We  are  gathered  here  today  to  consider 
proposing  legislative  action.  In  view  of  my 
prefacing  remarks.  I  would  like'  to  recom- 
mend the  following  legislation. 

I.  In  view  of  evidence  that  the  level  of 
oxidants  In  hospitals  are  50 '"o  that  of  the 
outside  ambient  air;  and  Intensive  care  and 
coronary  care  units,  which,  by  necessity  must 
use  unreclrculated  air  without  make  up  air. 
approximating  %  the  level  of  ambient  air. 
the  Council  of  Riverside  County  Medical  As- 
sociation voted  the  following  resolution  on 
September  14.  1970. 

(1)  The  Riverside  County  Medical  Asso- 
ciation strongly  recommends  to  the  Bureau 
of  Hospitals  of  the  State  of  California  that 
It  be  mandatory  that  all  future  hospital  con- 
struction In  areas  of  high  air  pollution  be 
equipped  with  an  air  pollutlon-alr  fUtertng 
system.  The  Committee  recommends  passage 
of  this  with  copies  of  this  resolution  being 
sent  to  CMA  Legislative  Committee,  CMA 
Environmental  Health  Committee.  State  of 
California  Bureau  of  Hospitals  and  fourthly, 
that  our  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Delegates 
of  CMA  be  instructed  to  introduce  this  reso- 


lution at  the  next  House  of  Delegates 
meeting. 

(2)  That  the  Riverside  County  Medical  As- 
sociation recommend  all  existing  Health  Fa- 
cilities In  Riverside  County  where  dangerous 
levels  of  air  pollution  exist  have  Installed  as 
soon  as  feasible,  air  pollution  filters,  with 
special  priority  to  Intensive  care,  and  coro- 
nary care  units;  that  no  plans  be  made  for 
any  future  construction  unless  such  filters 
are  included. 

A  similar  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Com- 
prehensive Health  Association  of  Riverside 
County.  The  Tuberculosis  and  Respiratory 
Disease  Association  of  Riverside  County,  and 
The  Environmental  Health  Committee  of  the 
American  College  of  Chest  Physicians.  I  urge 
enactment  of  such  legislation. 

n.  No  matter  bow  efficient  an  air  pollu- 
tion control  device  be  that  Is  Installed  on  an 
automobile.  If  there  Is  not  a  mandatory  In- 
spection of  such  devices  this  system  of  con- 
trol will  break  down.  This  has  been  demon- 
strated by  a  survey  by  an  organization  In 
Riverside  County. 

I  therefore  urge  legislation  necessitating 
mandatory  Inspection  by  the  State  of  all  ve- 
hicles using  air  pollution  control  devices  at 
least  on  a  yearly  basis. 

HI.  Again  not  willing  to  compromise.  I 
urge  enactment  of  legislation  prohibiting 
the  use  of  engines  manufactured  after  Janu- 
ary 1.  1975  which  discharge  any  pollutants 
Into  the  atmosphere.  (Similar  to  SBS6  of  the 
1970  Legislature  which  was  held  In  the  As- 
sembly Transportation  Committee) . 

rv.  In  view  of  Increasing  evidence  of  the 
possible  harmful  effects  of  inspired  lead  on 
man  I  urge  legislation  that  would  prescribe 
progressively  more  stringent  standards,  for 
the  lead  content  of  gasoline,  reaching  zero 
on  January  1,  1974.  (Similar  to  SB860  of  the 
1970  Legislature  that  was  held  In  the  Senate 
Health  and  Welfare  Committee.) 

V.  And  lastly,  with  the  full  realization  that 
absolute  control  of  emissions  from  motor 
vehicles  by  themselves  will  not  yet  reach  our 
goal  of  safe  air,  I  urge  adoption  of  legislation 
that  would  prohibit  the  emitting  of  air  pol- 
lutants from  stationary  sources  of  not  only 
new  and  expanding  Industries,  but  existing 
Industries  as  well. 

Gentlemen,  the  stakes  are  high.  They  are 
the  physical  and  emotional  health  and  well 
being  of  the  people  of  California.  Are  you 
willing  to  gamble? 


PRESIDENT'S  ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROPOSALS 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  Congress 
has  received  the  formal  transmittal  of 
the  legislative  proposals  described  in  the 
President's  environmental  message  on 
February  8.  As  I  mentioned  in  my  re- 
marks on  the  President's  message  on 
Monday  the  eighth,  many  of  the  pro- 
posals will  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  on  which  I  serve  as 
ranking  minority  member.  It  is  my  in- 
tention to  introduce  the  bills  so  referred 
after  circulating  a  letter,  dated  Febru- 
ary 16,  among  all  Members  of  the  Senate 
Inviting  cosponsorship.  I  expect  to  intro- 
duce the  bills  on  Wednesday,  February 
24.  As  two  of  the  bills,  the  noise  pollution 
bill  and  the  Environmental  Financing 
Authority  bill  will  be  jointly  referred  to 
the  Commerce  Committee  and  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  respectively.  I  intend  to 
introduce  these  two  bills  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  as 
principal  cosponsors. 

To  assist  in  understanding  these  pro- 
posals. I  would  like  to  briefly  describe 
the  bills  that  will  be  referred  to  the  Com- 


mittee on  Public  Works  and  insert  in  the 
Record  certain  materials,  Including  the 
text  of  the  proposals. 

The  President  has  transmitted  three 
bills  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  of  1965,  as  amended. 
One  would  amend  section  7  of  the  act  to 
provide,  a.  increased  authorizations  for 
appropriations  to  assist  State  and  inter- 
state water  pollution  control  programs, 
and,  b.  additional  flexibility  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator in  awarding  such  grants 
through  the  increased  use  of  incentives. 
In  addition,  this  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  act  to  provide  additional  re- 
search and  development  authority  and 
would  amend  section  6  of  the  act  to 
provide  for  the  development  of  new 
technology  in  the  area  of  advanced  waste 
treatment,  combined  sewers,  and  indus- 
trial waste  treatment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-section  analysis 
and  the  text  of  the  bill  which  will  be  in- 
troduced be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Section -BY -Section  Analysis  of  a  Bill  To 

Amend  Section  7  or  the  Federal  Water 

Pollution   Control  Act   (State  Program 

Grants) 

Subsection  (a)  would  amend  section  7  to 
Increase  authorizations  for  appropriations 
for  purposes  of  State  and  Interstate  water 
pollution  control  programs  from  the  present 
$10  million  to  $15  million  in  FY  '72.  $20  mil- 
lion In  FY  '73,  $25  million  In  FY  "74.  and 
$30  million  In  FY  '75.  Not  less  than  $10  mil- 
lion of  those  sums  would  be  available  for 
the  basic  State  or  Interstate  programs. 

Subsection  (b)  would  provide  for  allot- 
ments to  the  States  of  sums  for  purposes  of 
basic  State  programs.  This  corresponds  to  the 
present  srectlon  7(c) . 

Subsection  (c)  would  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment to  the  States  of  their  allotment  for 
purposes  of  their  basic  program.  This  cor- 
resp>onds  to  the  present  section  7(d) .  Clarifi- 
cation Is  provided  In  authorizing  the  use  of 
such  funds  by  a  State  through  participation 
In  an  interstate  agency. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  for  the  allotment 
and  payment  of  sums  to  Interstate  agencies 
for  purposes  of  basic  Interstate  agency  water 
pollution  control  programs.  This  corresponds 
to  the  present  section  7(e). 

Subsection  le)  provides  for  the  compo- 
nents of  a  basic  State  interstate  agency  basic 
water  pollution  control  program.  These  com- 
ponents correspond  to  those  presently  re- 
cited in  section  7(f)  of  the  Act.  except  that 
the  criteria  whereby  States  determine  the 
priorities  for  waste  treatment  facilities  proj- 
ects must  be  criteria  acceptable  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator. The  grant  program  would  be 
changed  from  a  mandatory  to  a  discretionary 
authority. 

Subsection  (f)  provides  for  the  termina- 
tion of  grant  support  In  the  event  the  plan 
Is  inadequately  executed  or  otherwise  falls 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  section  7.  This 
subsection  corresponds  to  the  present  section 
7(g).  It  eliminates  the  public  hearing  and 
Judicial  review  now  provided  In  the  event  of 
grant  termination,  and  would  substitute 
therefore  a  conference  with  the  Adminlstra- 
tcM-. 

Subsection  (g)  provides  for  the  determi- 
nation of  the  "Federal  share"  of  the  grant. 
This  corresponds  with  the  present  subsec- 
tion (h),  (1)  and  (J). 

Subsection  (h)  provides  for  grants  to 
States  and  to  interstate  agencies  to  develop 
an  Imnroved  water  pollution  control  program 
consisting  of  five  program  components.  This 


grant  Is  In  addition  to  the  basic  program 
grant. 

Subsection  (1)  authorizes  grant  bonuses  to 
States  or  interstate  agencies  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  following  program  elements: 
(1)  a  mandatory  permit  system,  (2)  a  sewage 
treatment  facilities  pvrogram.  (3)  a  program 
of  personnel  training,  (4)  a  personnel  sys- 
tem, including  a  merit  system  for  classifica- 
tion and  competitive  salaries,  and  (5)  a  plan- 
ning capabUity. 

Subsection  ( J )  provides  for  the  payment  of 
bonus  grants  in  the  amount  of  40%  of  the 
basic  grant  for  each  "Improved  program"  ele- 
ment achieved  If  all  five  elements  are 
achieved  a  grant  in  an  amount  of  250%  of 
the  basic  grant  may  be  made. 

Subsection  (k)  would  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  make  grants,  not  In  excess  of 
10%  of  the  funds  authorized  by  section  7, 
to  States  and  Interstate  agencies  for  sup- 
port of  exceptional  projects  dealing  with 
significant  water  pollution  problems. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  wo\Ud  amend  section 

5  of  the  Act.  relating  to  research  and  devel- 
opment, by  extending  authorizations  for  ap- 
propriations for  those  authorities  throu^ 
FY  '72. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  would  amend  section 

6  of  the  Act,  relating  to  the  development  of 
technology  In  the  areas  of  advanced  waste 
treatment,  combined  sewers  and  Industrial 
waste  treatment,  to  provide  authority  to  pur- 
sue the  development  of  such  technology 
within  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
as  well  as  through  grants  and  contracts. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  would  amend  section 
23  of  the  Act  to  Include  American  Samoa 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands within  the  definition  of  "State"  lor  all 
ptuposes  of  the  Act.  Those  areas  would  be 
able  to  pextlclpate  in  all  State  programs  and 
activities  under  the  Act. 

S.  — 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 

Control  Act.  as  amended 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as 
amended  (33  U.S.C.A.  1151  et  seq.)  is  further 
amended  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  7  of  the  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  the  foUowliig  sums,  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section — 

$15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972; 

$20,000,000  tar  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973; 

$25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974;  and 

$30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1975 

for  grants  to  States  and  to  Interstate  agen- 
cies to  assist  them  In  meeting  the  costs  of 
establishing  and  maintaining  adequate 
measures  for  the  prevention  and  control  of 
water  pollution;  Provided,  That  not  less  than 
$10,000,000  shall  be  available  for  the  allot- 
ments authorized  by  subsections  (b)  and 
(d)  hereof. 

"(b)  From  the  sums  available  therefor  for 
any  fiscal  year,  the  Administrator  shall  make 
allotments  to  the  several  States  for  their 
basic  State  virater  pollution  control  program. 
In  accordance  with  regulations,  on  the  basis 
of  (1)  population.  (2)  extent  of  water  pol- 
lution, and  (3)  financial  need. 

"(c)  From  each  State's  allotment  under 
subsection  (b)  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  pay  to  such  State  an  amount 
equal  to  Its  Federal  share  (as  determined 
under  subsection  (g) )  of  the  cost  of  carrying 
out  Its  basic  State  water  pollution  control 
program  pursuant  to  a  plan  approved  under 
subsection  (e) ,  Including  the  cost  of  training 
personnel  for  State  and  local  water  poUu- 
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tloQ  control  work  and  Including  the  cost  of 
administering  the  State  plan.  Nothing  herein 
shall  prevent  a  State  from  exp>endlng  grant 
funds  for  State  program  purposes  through 
participation  In  Interstate  agencies. 

■■(d)  From  the  sums  available  therefor  for 
•ny  fiscal  year,  the  Administrator  shall,  from 
tline  to  time,  make  allotments  to  interstate 
agencies  for  their  ImsIc  Interstate  water  pol- 
lution control  program  In  accordance  with 
regulations  on  such  basis  as  the  Administra- 
tor finds  reasonable  and  equitable.  The  Ad- 
ministrator may.  from  time  to  time,  pay  to 
each  such  agency  from  Its  allotment,  an 
amount  not  In  excess  of  such  portion  of  the 
coet  of  carrying  out  Its  basic  Interstate  water 
pollution  control  program  pursuant  to  a 
plan  approved  under  subaectlon  (eK  as  may 
be  determined  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions. Including  the  cost  of  training  person- 
nel for  water  pollution  control  work  and  In- 
cluding the  cost  of  administering  the  Inter- 
state agencys  basic  program 

■■(e)  The  administrator  may  approve  any 
plan  for  a  program  to  prevent  and  control 
water  pollution  which  Is  submitted  by  the 
State  water  pollution  control  agency  or  an 
Interstate  agency,  if  such  plan — 

"(I)  provide*  for  administration  or  for 
the  supervision  of  administration  of  the 
plan  by  the  St«t«  water  pollution  control 
agency,  or  In  the  case  of  a  plan  submitted  by 
an  interstate  agency,  by  such  Interstate 
agency; 

"(2)  provides  that  such  agency  win  make 
such  reports,  in  such  form  and  containing 
Information,  as  the  Administrator  may.  from 
time  to  time,  reasonably  require  to  carry  out 
his  ftinctlons  under  this  Act: 

"(3)  sets  forth  the  plans,  policies,  and 
methods  to  be  followed  In  carrying  out  the 
State  (or  Interstate)  plan  and  Its  administra- 
tion: 

"(4)  provides  for  extension  or  Improve- 
ment of  the  StAte  or  Interstate  program  for 
prevention  and  control  of  water  pollution: 

"(6)  provides  such  accounting,  budgeting, 
and  other  fiscal  methods  and  procedures  as 
are  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  the  plan;  and 

"(6)  provides  acceptable  criteria  to  be 
used  by  the  State  In  determining  priority  of 
projects  as  provided  In  section  8(a)  (3)  (D) . 
The  Administrator  shall  not  disapprove  any 
plan  without  first  giving  reasonable  notice 
and  opportunity  far  a  conference  with  the 
Administrator  to  the  State  water  pollution 
control  afjency  or  Interstate  agency  which 
has  submitted  such  plan. 

"(f)(1)  Whenever  the  Administrator,  after 
reasonable  notice  to  a  State  water  pollution 
control  agency  or  Interstate  agency  and  an 
opportunity  for  a  conference  of  such  agency 
with  the  Administrator,  finds  that — 

"(A)  the  plan  submitted  by  such  agency 
and  approved  under  this  section  has  been 
so  changed  that  It  no  longer  complies  with 
a  requirement  of  subsection  (e)  of  this  sec- 
tion; or 

"(B)  In  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  such  a  requirement, 
the  Administrator  shall  notify  such  agency 
that  no  further  paymenu  will  be  made  to 
the  State  or  to  the  Interstate  agency,  as  the 
case  may  be,  under  this  section  for  In  his 
discretion  that  further  payments  will  not  be 
made  to  the  State,  or  to  the  Interstate  agen- 
cy, for  projects  under  or  parts  of  the  plan 
affected  by  such  failure)  untu  he  Is  satis- 
fled  that  there  will  no  longer  be  any  such 
failure.  UntU  he  Is  so  satisfied,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  make  no  further  payments  to 
such  State,  or  to  such  interstate  agency,  as 
the  case  may  be,  under  this  section  for  shall 
limit  payments  to  projects  under  or  parts 
of  the  plan  in  which  there  Is  no  such  fail- 
ure). 

"(g)  (1)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  "Fed- 
eral share"  for  any  State  shall  be   100  per 


centum  less  that  percentage  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  50  per  centum  as  the  per  cap- 
ita Income  of  such  State  bears  to  the  per 
capita  Income  of  the  United  States,  except 
that — 

"(A)  the  Federal  share  shall  In  no  case 
be  more  than  66*^  per  centum,  and 

(B)  the  Federal  share  for  Guam.  American 
Samo*.  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  shall  be  66% 
per  centiom. 

'•(2)  The  Federal  shares  shall  be  promul- 
gated by  the  Administrator  between  July  1 
and  September  30  of  each  even-numbered 
year,  on  the  basis  of  the  average  of  the  per 
capita  incomes  of  the  States  and  of  the  con- 
tinental United  States  for  the  three  most 
recent  consecutive  years  for  which  satisfac- 
tory data  are  available  from  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

'■(3)  As  used  In  this  subsection,  the  term 
United  States'  meatis  the  fifty  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(4)  The  population  of  the  several  States 
shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  latest 
figures  furnished  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

"(6)  The  regulations  reUtlng  to  the  por- 
tion of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  Inter- 
state agency  plan  which  shall  be  borne  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment  shall  be  designed 
to  place  such  agencies,  so  far  as  practlcahie 
on  a  basis  similar  to  that  of  the  States. 

■(h)(1)  If  the  Governor  of  any  State  or 
the  head  of  an  Interstate  agency  files  a  let- 
ter of  Intent  with  the  AdnUnlatrator  that 
such  State  or  Interstate  agency  will  develop 
an  Improved  water  pollution  control  program 
which  takes  Into  account  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (1)  of  this  section;  and  If  the 
Administrator,  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions. Is  reasonably  assured  that  such  State 
or  Interstate  agency  will  develop  an  Im- 
proved water  poUuOon  control  program,  he 
may  make  a  grant  in  any  fiscal  year  to  such 
State  or  Interstate  agency  In  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  25  per  centum  of  such  State  or 
Interstate  agency's  Federal  share  under  sub- 
sections (c)  or  (d)  of  this  section  dtirlng 
such  fiscal  year. 

"(3)  No  grant  shall  be  made  to  any  State 
or  Interstate  agency  under  this  subsection 
In  any  fiscal  year  unless  during  such  fiscal 
yew  such  State  or  Interstate  agency  Is  con- 
ducting a  basic  program  to  prevent  and 
control  water  pollution  under  a  plan  ap- 
proved pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section. 

■■(I)  As  used  In  thl.s  section.  'Improved 
water  pollution  control  pr^eram'  shall  be 
one  which  the  Administrator  determines,  in 
accordance  with  regulation,  is  developed  by 
a  State  or  interstate  agency  whereby  such 
State  or  Interstate  agency  enhances  the 
quality  of  Its  waters  for  required  uses  and 
needs.  In  making  his  determination,  the 
AdmlrUstrator  shall  consider  whether  such 
program  Includes — 

"(1)  an  effective  mandatory  permit  sys- 
tem covering  all  municipal.  Industrial,  and 
other  significant  waste  sources.  Including 
discharge  requirements,  with  adequate  State 
Implementation  and  enforcement  authority: 

"(3)  a  sewage  treatment  faclliues  pro- 
gram pursuant  to  which  such  facilities!  are 
planned,  constructed,  and  maintained  so  as 
to  achieve  effldency.  economy,  and  water 
quality  enhancement.  Including  comprehen- 
sive regxUatlon  of  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  such  facilities:  a  pro-am  of 
comprehensive  State  review  of  engineering 
plans  and  specifications  for  all  proposed 
waste  collecUon  and  treatment  facilities; 
adequate  State  manpower  to  Implement  the 
program,  and  mandatory  certification  of  fa- 
cility operators; 

"(3)  a  program  of  training  and  develop- 
ment of  water  pollution  control  personnel 
designed  to  achieve  full  ImplemenUtlon  of 
the  State  water  pollution  control  program; 

"(4)   balanced  State  personnel  recruitment 
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program,  with  an  adequate  merit  system  Job 
classifications,  and  competitive  salary  ached 
ules;  and 

"(6)  a  program  of  planning,  including  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  planning 
capability  In  the  State  agency  and  the  cat 
paclty  to  adequately  evaluate  river  basin 
regional,  and  metropolitan  water  auaiit» 
planning,"  H"»uiy 

"(J)(l)  If  the  Administrator  determines 
In  accordance  with  regulations,  that  a  Bute 
or  Interstate  agency  has  developed  one  or 
more  of  the  provisions  enumerated  in  sub- 
section (1),  he  may  grant  to  such  State  or 
interstate  agency  an  amount  not  In  excess 
of  40  per  centum  of  the  Federal  share  for 
such  State  or  Interstate  agency  for  each  fiscal 
year  for  each  such  element;  except  that  the 
amount  of  such  grant  may  be  Increased  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  260  per  centum  of  the 
Federal  share  of  such  State  or  Interstate 
agency  If  the  Administrator  determines  that 
such  agency  has  developed  all  five  of  the 
elements  enumerated  In  subsection  (1). 

"(3)  Whenever  the  eligible  bonuses  under 
this  section  are  greater  than  the  amount  ap- 
propriated, bonuses  shall  be  made  available 
to  States  In  order  of  priority  corresponding 
to  the  times  when  such  States  Initially  be- 
come eligible  for  such  bonuses. 

"(3)  Grants  made  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  In  addition  to  any  grants  made  un- 
der other  subsections  of  this  section. 

"(k)(l)  From  any  sums  that  may  be  avail- 
able therefor  in  any  fiscal  year,  which  are  not 
expended  for  grants  under  other  subsec- 
tions of  this  section,  and  which  do  not  ex- 
ceed ten  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  of 
funds  appropriated  for  grants  under  this 
section  In  such  fiscal  year,  the  Administrator 
may  make  grants  to  States  and  to  Interstate 
agencies  to  support  water  pollution  control 
projects  which  are  exceptional  because  of  the 
nature  and  scope  of  the  water  pollution 
problems  toward  which  they  are  directed  and 
the  Impact  on  State  or  Interstate  programs." 

Sec.  2.  Section  6  of  the  Act  Is  hereby 
amended  by  amended  subsection  (n)  thereof 
to  read  as  follows : 

■•(n)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  section,  other  than 
subsections  (g)(1)  and  (2).  not  to  exceed 
$65,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  subsection  (g)  ( 1)  not  to  exceed 
$7,500,000  for  the  fi.scal  year  ending  June  30. 
1972;  and  to  cnrry  out  subsection  (g)  (2)  not 
to  exceed  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1972." 

Sec.  3  Section  6  of  the  Act  Is  hereby 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  as  follows: 
"(a)    The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 

conduct  In  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  to  make  grants  to  and  enter 
Into  contracts  with  any  State,  municipality, 
or  Intermunlclpal  or  Interstate  agency  for 
the  purpose  of — 

"(1)  developing  or  assisting  In  the  devel- 
opment of  any  project  which  will  demonstrate 
a  new  or  Improved  method  of  controlling 
the  discharge  Into  any  waters  of  untreated 
or  Inadequately  treated  sewage  or  other 
wastes  from  sewers  which  carry  storm  water 
or  both  storm  water  and  sewage  or  other 
wastes,   or 

"(2)  developing  or  assisting  In  the  devel- 
opment of  any  project  which  will  demon- 
stmte  advanced  waste  treatment  and  water 
purification  methods  (Including  the  tem- 
porary use  of  new  or  Improved  chemical 
additives  which  provide  substantial  Im- 
mediate Improvement  to  exl.«tlng  treatment 
processes)  or  new  or  Improved  methods  of 
Joint  treatment  systems  for  municipal  and 
Industrial  wastes,  and  for  the  purposes  of 
reports,  plans,  and  specifications  In  con- 
nection therewith." 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  thereof 
to  read  as  follows: 


"(b)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
conduct  In  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  to  make  grants  to  and  enter 
into  contracts  with  appropriate  public 
(whether  Federal,  State,  Interstate,  or  local) 
authorities,  agencies,  and  Institutions,  pri- 
vate agencies  and  Institutions,  and  Individ- 
uals for  the  conduct  of,  research  and  dem- 
onstration projects  for  prevention  of  pollu- 
tion of  waters  by  Industry  Including,  but  not 
limited  to,  treatment  of  industrial  waste. 

(3)  by  amending  subsection  (e)  thereof 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(e)  For  the  purjxjses  of  this  section  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated — 

"(1)  for  the  purposes  set  forth  In  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section,  the  stun  of 
$20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972; 

"(3)  for  the  ptirposes  set  forth  In  clause 
(3)  of  subsection  (a),  the  additional  sum  of 
$20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972;  and 

"(3)  for  the  purposes  set  forth  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  the  additional  sum  of  $20,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,    1972." 

Sec  4.  Section  23  of  the  Act  Is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  Virgin  Islands 
and  Guam"  from  subsection  (d)  thereof,  and 
by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands." 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  sec- 
ond water  pollution  bill  would  amend 
section  8  of  the  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  to  provide  a  new  program  of  finan- 
cial assistance  to  States  and  municipali- 
ties for  the  construction  of  treatment 
works.  This  bill  includes  new  provisions 
to  assure  the  development  of  financial, 
and  operation  and  maintenance  capa- 
bility in  the  States  and  municipalities  in 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
waste  treatment  works.  It  is  this  bill 
which  would  authorize  $6  billion  Federal; 
$2  billion  for  each  of  the  next  3  fiscal 
years,  to  match  on  a  50-percent  basis, 
State  and  local  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  total  of  $12  billion  of  waste 
treatment  works  throughout  the  Nation. 
In  additicai,  the  bill  would  revise  the  allo- 
cation formula  to  provide  greater  flexi- 
bility to  meet  the  most  critical  water  pol- 
lution problems,  and,  further,  provide  a 
new  formula  for  the  reimbursement  of 
preflnanced  Federal  shares  that  is  so 
important  to  many  of  our  larger  States, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-section  analysis 
and  the  text  of  the  bill  which  will  be  in- 
troduced be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

8.  — 

A  bill  to  amend  section  8  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffress  assembled.  That  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended  (33  U.S.C.  1161  et  seq.).  Is  further 
amended  as  follows: 

SBcnojf  1.  Section  8  of  the  Act  Is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

rUJAJJCIAI,    ASSISTANCE    FOB    CONSTKT7CTION    OF 
WASTB  TREATMENT  PACaJTITS 

"Sec.  8(a)  (l).  The  Administrator  U  auth- 
orized to  make  grants  to  any  State,  munici- 
pality, or  intermtmlclpal  or  interstate  agency 
foe  the  construcUon  of  necessary  treatment 


works  to  prevent  the  discharge  of  untreated 
or  inadequately  treated  sewage  or  other  waste 
Into  any  waters,  for  the  purpose  of  reports, 
plans  and  specifications  In  connection  there- 
with, and  for  such  additional  reports  and 
studies  necessary  for  the  grantee  to  develop 
the  Institutional  arrangements  and  financial 
capacity  to  assume  adequate  future  opera- 
tion, maintenance,  exp>anslon  and  replace- 
ment of  such  works. 

"(2)  Federal  grants  vutder  this  subsection 
shall  be  subject  to  the  following  limitations: 

"(A)  No  grant  shall  be  made  for  any 
project  pursuant  to  this  subsection  unless 
such  project  shall  have  been  approved  by 
the  appropriate  State  water  pollution  con- 
trol agency  or  agencies  and  by  the  Adniln- 
Istrator; 

"(B)  No  grant  shall  be  made  unless  the 
grantee  agrees  to  pay  for  all  project  costs 
which  are  not  paid  for  by  the  grant  or  by 
the  State  financial  contribution; 

■■(C)  No  grant  shall  be  made  for  any 
project  under  this  subsection  until  the  ap- 
plicant has  made  provision  satisfactory  to 
the  Administrator  for  assuring  (1)  that  there 
will  be  proper  and  eflicient  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  treatment  works,  in- 
cluding adequate  provision  for  trained  man- 
agement and  operational  personnel,  and  (11) 
that  the  applicant  has  or  will  take  measures 
to  establish  or  acquire  adequate  legal,  in- 
stitutional, managerial  and  financial  capa- 
bility for  meeting  foreseeable  future  needs 
with  respect  to  operation,  maintenance,  ex- 
pansion and  replacement  of  the  treatment 
works  In  order  to  meet  water  quality  stand- 
ards; 

(D)  No  grant  shall  be  made  for  any 
project  under  this  subsection  unless  such 
project  Is  In  conformity  with  the  Senate 
water  pollution  control  plan  submitted  pur- 
suant to  section  7  of  this  Act,  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator finds  that  such  project  is  con- 
sistent with  any  planning  requirements  des- 
ignated pursuant  to  regulation.  Including 
the  economic  and  engineering  feasibility, 
and  the  architectural,  legal,  fiscal  and  eco- 
nomic investigations,  studies,  surveys,  de- 
signs, plans,  drawings  and  specifications,  and 
has  been  certified  by  the  appropriate  State 
water  pollution  control  agency  as  entitled 
to  priority  over  other  eligible  projects  on  the 
basis  of  criteria  submitted  as  part  of  the 
approved  State  water  ix>llutlon  control  plan; 

(E)  No  grant  shall  be  made  for  any 
project  In  an  amotint  exceeding  30  per 
centtun  of  the  estimated  reasonable  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Administrator, 
except  as  hereinafter  provided; 

"(F)  The  percentage  limitation  of  30  per 
centum  Imposed  by  subparagraph  (E)  of  this 
paragraph  shaU  be  Increased  to  a  maximum 
of  40  per  centum  In  the  case  of  grants  made 
under  this  subsection  from  funds  allocated 
for  a  fiscail  year  to  a  State  under  paragraph 
(4)  of  this  subsection  If  the  State  agrees  to 
grant,  loan  or  otherwise  finance  not  less  than 
25  per  centum  of  the  estimated  reasonable 
cost  (as  determined  by  the  Administrator) 
of  aU  projects  for  which  Federal  grants  are 
to  be  made  under  this  subsection  from  such 
allocation,  or  If  the  grantee  has  a  treatment 
works  user  charge  system  and  otherwise  has 
legal,  institutional,  managerial  and  financial 
capability  to  assure  adequate  operation, 
maintenance,  expansion  and  replacement  of 
treatment  works  throughout  the  grantee's 
Jurisdiction,  as  determined  by  the  Adminis- 
trator; 

"(G)  The  percentage  limitations  Imposed 
by  clause  (B)  of  this  paragraph  shall  be  in- 
creased to  a  maximum  of  65  per  centum  in 
the  case  of  grants  made  under  this  subsec- 
tion from  funds  allocated  for  a  fiscal  year  to 
a  State  under  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsec- 
tion If  (1)  the  State  agrses  to  srant,  loan  or 
otherwise  finance  not  less  than  35  per  centum 
of  the  estimated  reasonable  costs  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator)  of  all  projects 
for  which  Federal  grants  are  to  be  made  un- 


der this  subsection  from  such  allocation  or 
the  grantee  has  a  treatment  works  user 
charge  system  and  otherwise  has  legal,  in- 
stitutional, managerial  and  financial  capabil- 
ity to  assure  adequate  operation,  mainte- 
nance, expansion  and  replacement  of  treat- 
ment works  throughout  the  grantee's  Juris- 
diction, as  determined  by  the  Administrator, 
and  (11)  enforceable  water  quality  standards 
have  been  established  for  the  waters  into 
which  the  project  discharges.  In  accordance 
with  section  10(c)  of  this  Act; 

"(H)  No  grant  shall  be  made  unless  the 
applicant  complies  with  such  regulations  as 
the  Administrator  may  prescribe  to  assure 
the  effective  and  efficient  use  ol  funds,  under 
this  section;  and 

"(I)    No    grant    shall    be    made   for    any 
project   which   will   treat   industrial   wastes 
of  a  liquid  nature  unless  the  grantee  makes 
provisions  satisfactory  to  the  Admlnlstrptor, 
In  accordance  with  regulations  promulgated 
by  him,  for  the  full  recovery  by  the  grantee, 
from   the    industrial   users   of   the   project, 
of  that  portion  of  the  estimated  reasonable 
cost  of  construction  of  such  project  (as  de- 
termined   by    the    Administrator)    which    Is 
allocable   to   the   treatment   of  such   Indus- 
trial wastes.  The  amount  of  estimated  rea- 
sonable  project   costs   recovered    from    each 
industrial  user  shall  be  equitably  based  on 
the     proportion     which     the     volume     and 
strength    of   such    user's   wastes   treated    by 
the  project  bears  to  the  volume  and  strength 
of  all  wastes  treated  by  the  project.  Reve- 
nues derived  from  such  cost  recovery,  to  the 
extent  apportlonable  to  the  Federal  share  of 
eligible  project  costs  allocable  to  the  treat- 
ment  of  Industrial  wastes,   shall   revert   to 
the   Treasury   of  the   United   States,   unless 
the  grantee  has,  or,  In  accordance  with  regu- 
lations to  be  promulgated  by  the  Admini- 
strator, makes  satisfactory  provision  for  de- 
veloping,  a  user  charge   system  and   other 
legal.  Institutional,  managerial  and  financial 
capability    to    assure    adequate    operation, 
maintenance,  expansion  and  replacement  of 
treatment   works   throughout   the    grantee's 
Jurisdiction,  In  which  case  such  revenues  may 
be  retained  by  the  grantee  to  assist  In  pro- 
viding the  financial  capability  referred  to  In 
this  subparagraph. 

■'(3)  In  approving  Federal  financial  aid 
for  proposed  projects  for  treatment  works, 
the  Administrator  shall  make  a  determi- 
nation as  to  the  public  benefits  to  be  derived 
by  the  construction,  the  relation  of  the 
ultimate  cost  of  constructing  and  maintain- 
ing the  works  to  the  public  hiterest  and  to 
the  public  necessity  for  the  works,  and  the 
adequacy  of  the  applicant's  legal.  Institu- 
tional, managerial  and  financial  capability, 
or  provisions  made  by  the  applicant  to  de- 
velop such  capability,  for  meeting  foresee- 
able future  needs  with  respect  to  operation, 
maintenance,  expansion  and  replacement  of 
treatment  works  In  order  to  comply  with  ap- 
plicable water  quality  standards.  The  Ad- 
mlnUtrator  may  from  time  to  time  Issue 
regulations  or  guidelines  to  assist  In  the 
administration  of  this  subsection. 

"(4)  The  sums  authorized  to  be  obligated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section 
for  each  fiscal  year  beginning  on  or  after 
July  1,  1971,  shaU  be  allotted  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, from  time  to  time,  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations,  as  follows: 

"(A)  45  per  centum  of  all  sums  authorized 
to  be  obligated  in  the  ratio  that  the  popu- 
lation of  each  State  bears  to  the  peculation 
of  all  the  States; 

"(B)  Not  to  exceed  20  per  centum  of  such 
sums  as  determined  by  the  Administrator  to 
those  States  which  agree  to  grant,  loan  or 
otherwise  finance  not  less  than  25  per  cent- 
um of  the  estimated  reasonable  cost,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Administrator,  of  all  proj- 
ects for  which  Federal  grants  or  other  com- 
mitments of  financial  assistance  are  to  be 
made  under  this  section  during  any  fiscal 
year,  which  allotment  shall  be  in  the  ratio 
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thai  the  population  of  each  such  State  bean 
to  the  population  o{  all  such  States; 

••(C)  Not  to  exceed  28  per  centum  of  such 
sums  to  those  States  which  have  pro>ecta  the 
construction  of  which  was  initiated  after 
June  30.  1966.  which  were  approved  by  the 
appropriate  State  water  pollution  control 
agency  and  which  the  Administrator  found 
met  the  requirements  of  this  subsection  but 
which  were  constructed  without  such  assist- 
ance, or  with  a  lesser  amount  of  such  assist- 
ance than  that  for  which  It  was  eligible,  be- 
cause of  the  unavailability  of  adequate 
funds,  which  allotment  shall  be  in  the  ratio 
that  the  total  of  such  unavailable  funds 
for  such  projects  In  a  Slate  bears  to  the  total 
of  all  such  unavailable  funds  for  all  such 
projects  In  all  the  States; 

••  I D )  The  remainder  of  such  sums  shall  be 
distributed  to  States,  municipalities,  and 
Intermunlclpal  or  interstate  agencies  to  meet 
the  most  serious  water  pollution  control 
problems  as  determined  by  the  Adminis- 
trator. 

Any  sums  allotted  to  a  State  which  are  not 
obligated  at  the  end  of  the  Oscal  year  for 
which  they  are  allotted  because  of  a  lack 
of  projects  which  have  been  approved  by 
the  State  water  pollution  control  agency 
under  subparagraph  (2)  (A)  of  this  sub- 
section and  certified  as  entitled  to  priority 
under  subparagraph  (2)(D)  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  reallotted  by  the  Administrator, 
on  the  basis  provided  Ln  subparagraph  (D)  of 
this  paragraph.  Any  sum  made  available  to 
a  Stare  by  reallotment  under  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  be  In  addition  to  any  funds 
otherwise  allotted  to  such  State  under  this 
Act.  Allotment  or  reallotment  of  sums  under 
or  on  the  basis  provided  In  subparagraph  (D) 
of  this  paragraph  shall  be  subject  to  any 
special  priorities  for  the  use  of  such  sums 
established  by  any  other  provision  of  law. 
The  total  allotments  of  a  State  under  the 
first  and  second  sentences  of  this  paragraph 
(4)  shall  be  available.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  for  payments 
with  respect  to  projects  In  such  State  which 
have  been  approved  under  this  subsection 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  population 
shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  last 
year  for  which  satisfactory  population  fig- 
ures are  available  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

"(5)  Any  project  In  a  State  on  which  con- 
struction was  Initiated  after  June  30.  1966. 
but  prior  to  July  1.  1971,  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  appropriate  State  water  pol- 
lution control  agency,  and  which  the  Admin- 
istrator finds  meets  the  requirements  of 
section  8  of  this  Act  In  effect  at  the  time  of 
Initiation  of  such  construction,  but  which 
was  constructed  (1)  without  financial  assist- 
ance authorized  by  said  section  8.  or  ( 2 )  with 
financial  assistance  authorized  by  said  sec- 
tion 8  but  In  a  lesser  percentage  of  the  cost 
of  construction  than  authorized  by  said  sec- 
tion 8.  shall  qualify  for  payments  m  reim- 
bursement of  State  or  local  funds  used  for 
such  project  prior  to  July  1.  1974.  from  sums 
allocated  to  such  State  under  subpcuagraph 
4  of  this  subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  end- 
ing prior  to  July  1,  1974,  to  the  extent  that 
assistance  could  have  been  provided  under 
said  section  8  If  such  project  had  been  ap- 
proved thereunder  and  adequate  funds  had 
been  available.  Neither  a  finding  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator that  a  project  meets  the  require- 
ments of  this  paragraph,  nor  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  paragraph,  shall  be  construed 
to  constitute  a  commitm«nt  or  obligation 
of  the  United  States  to  provide  funds  to  make 
or  pay  any  grant  for  such  project. 

'•(6)  Any  project  in  a  State  on  which  con- 
struction Is  proposed  to  be  initiated  after 
June  30,  1971,  which  Is  approved  by  the  ap- 
propriate State  water  pollution  control  agen- 
cy and  which  the  Administrator  finds  meets 
the  requirements  of  this  subsection,  but  for 
which  financial  assistance  a«  authorized  by 
this  subsection  la  unavailable  in  the  fiscal 


year  In  which  the  project  is  approved  by  the 
Administrator,  or  is  available  in  such  fiscal 
year  only  in  a  lesser  percentage  of  the  cost 
of  construction  than  authorized  by  this  sub- 
section, shall  qualify  for  payments  In  reim- 
bursement of  state  or  local  funds  used  for 
such  project  prior  to  July  1.  1974.  from  sums 
allocated  to  such  State  under  subparagraph  4 
of  this  subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  ending 
prior  to  July  1.  1974:  Provided,  that  prior  to 
the  initiation  of  construction  of  such  proj- 
ect, the  Administrator  finds  ( i )  that  the 
State  In  which  such  project  is  located.  In  ap- 
proving projects  for  Federal  financing  out  of 
the  sums  allocated  to  such  State  under  para- 
graph (4)  of  this  subsection  for  the  fiaoal 
year  In  which  qualification  for  payments  In 
reimbursement  Is  sought:  has  given  priority 
to  eligible  projects  In  the  more  advanced 
stages  of  construction.  (2)  that  such  project 
Is  necessary  to  achieve  compliance  with  ap- 
plicable water  quality  standards,  and  (3) 
that  the  Initiation  of  such  project  will  be 
commenced  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time.  Neither  a  finding  by  the  Administrator 
that  a  project  meets  the  requirements  of  this 
{>aragraph,  nor  any  other  provision  of  this 
paragraph,  shall  be  construed  to  constitute 
a  commitment  or  obligation  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  funds  to  make  or  pay  any 
grant  for  such  project. 

••(7)  The  Administrator  shall  make  pay- 
ments under  this  subsection  through  the 
disbursing  facilities  of  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury.  Funds  so  paid  shall  be  used 
exclusively  to  meet  the  cost  of  construction 
of  the  project  for  which  the  amount  was 
paid. 

"  ( 8 )  The  Administrator  shall  take  such  ac- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  instire  that  all 
laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  con- 
tractors or  subcontractors  on  projects  for 
which  grants  or  other  financial  assistance 
are  made  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  pre- 
valltixg  for  the  same  type  of  work  on  sim- 
ilar construction  In  the  Immediate  locality, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  in 
accordance  with  the  Act  of  March  3,  1931,  as 
amended,  known  as  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  (46 
Stat.  1494;  40  U  S.C.  sees.  270a  through 
276a-5).  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have, 
with  respect  to  the  labor  standards  specified 
In  this  paragraph,  the  authority  and  func- 
tions set  forth  In  Reorganization  Plan  num- 
bered 14  of  1950  (15  FJl.  3176;  64  Stat.  1267; 
5  use.  133B-15)  and  section  2  of  that  Act 
of  June  13.  1934.  as  amended  (48  Stat.  948: 
40U.S.C.  276c). 

••(9)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term — 

"(A)  •industrial  wastes'  means  the  waste 
dischargee  (other  than  domestic  sewage) 
of  industries  Identified  in  the  Standard  In- 
dustrial Classification  Manual.  Bureau  cA 
the  Budget.  1967,  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented under  the  category  'Division  D — 
Manufacturing',  and  other  wastes  which  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Administrator  may  ap- 
propriately be  considered  industrial  wastes 
for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

"(B)  'construction'  Includes  preliminary 
planning  to  determine  the  economic  and  en- 
gineering feasibility  of  treatment  works,  the 
engineering,  architectural.  legal,  fiscal  and 
economic  investigations  and  studies,  sur- 
veys, designs,  plans,  working  drawings,  spec- 
ifications, procedures,  and  other  action  nec- 
essary to  the  construction  of  treatment 
works;  the  erection,  building,  acquisition,  al- 
teration, remodeling.  Improvement,  or  ex- 
tension of  treatment  works;  and  the  Inspec- 
tion and  supervision  ot  the  construction  of 
treatment  works. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  administer 
the  provisions  of  this  section  and  related 
sections  of  this  Act  In  a  manner  to  en- 
courage and  assist  any  State,  municipality, 
or  Inter-munlctpal  or  interstate  agencies 
which  will  receive  Federal  assistance  for 
the    construction    of    treatment    works,    to 


achieve  adequate  legal,  institutional,  man- 
agerial and  financial  capability  for  meeting 
forseeable  future  needs  with  respect  to 
operation,  maintenance,  expansion  and  re- 
placement of  such  works  in  order  to  achieve 
compliance  with  applicable  water  quality 
standards.  The  Administrator  shall  pursue 
this  objective  through  the  determination 
of  eligible  costs  under  subsection  (a)(1)  of 
this  section  and  percentage  limitations  un- 
der subparagraphs  (a)(2)(F)  and  (a)(2) 
(O)  of  this  section,  through  consideration 
of  the  adequacy  of  provisions  for  op>eraUon 
and  maintenance  under  subparagraph  (a) 
(2)  (C)  of  this  section,  through  provisions 
relating  to  industrial  participation  in  muni- 
cipal projects  under  subparagraph  (a)  (2)  (I) 
of  this  section,  through  the  exercise  of  his 
authority  concerning  approval  of  Federal 
financial  aid  under  subparagraph  (a)(3)  of 
this  section,  through  the  provision  of  tech- 
nical assistance,  and  through  such  other 
provisions  for  administering  this  section  •• 
he  may  designate  by  regulation. 

"(C)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  making 
grants  under  this  section,  92.000,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972:  92.000.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1973;  and  92,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974.  Sums  so  appropriated 
shall  remain  available  until  expended." 

Sec  2.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
effective  on  July  1,  1971. 

Legislative   Pkoposal  to   Amend   Section  8 

SEcnON-sr-SECTION    ANALTSIS 

Section  1  of  the  bill  would  amend  section 
8  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

Subsection  8(a)  would  authorize  Federal 
grants  for  the  construction  of  treatment 
works  to  prevent  the  discharge  of  Inade- 
quately treated  wastes  and  for  other  pur- 
pKMes.  Paragraph  8(a)(1)  would  retain  the 
provisions  of  the  present  Act  authorizing  the 
Administrator  to  make  grants  for  treatment 
works  and  related  reports,  plans  and  speclfl- 
cations.  No  ch«uige  would  be  made  in  the 
existing  definition  of  "treatment  works"  in 
section  23  of  the  Act  and  no  change  would 
be  made  In  those  eligible  to  receive  grants, 
which  would  include  States,  municipalities, 
Intermunlclpal  agencies  and  Interstate 
agencies. 

Grant  limitations  would  be  listed  in  para- 
graph 8(a)  (2).  There  would  be  some  modifi- 
cations and  additions  to  the  grant  limita- 
tions In  the  present  Act.  Subparagraph  8(a) 
(2)  (A)  would  prohibit  a  grant  unless  it  were 
approved  by  the  State  water  pollution  con- 
trol agency  and  by  the  Administrator.  Sub- 
paragraph 8(a)  (21(B)  would  prohibit  a 
grant  unless  the  grantee  agreed  to  pay  all 
costs  not  paid  for  by  Federal  and  State 
funds. 

Subparagraph  8(a)  (2)  (C)  would  permit  a 
grant  only  If  the  grantee  made  provision  for 
satisfactory  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  treatment  works.  Adequate  provision 
would  have  to  be  made  for  an  operating  and 
managerial  staff  of  well  qualified  personnel. 
A  new  provision  in  this  subparagraph  would 
require  the  grantee  to  have  or  develop  the 
financial  and  other  capability  necessary  to 
satisfy  future  waste  treatment  needs. 

Subparagraph  8(a)(2)(D)  would  retain 
the  provl^ons  of  the  existing  Act  which 
prohibit  a  grant  unless  the  project  conforms 
with  a  section  7  State  plan  and  is  entitled 
to  priority  over  other  eligible  projects.  In 
addition,  the  project  would  have  to  be  con- 
sistent with  any  planning  requirements 
specified  by  the  Adovlnistrator  in  regulations. 

Subparagraph  8(a)(2)(E)  would  retain 
the  provision  of  the  present  Act  which  speci- 
fies that  the  basic  Federal  gnmt  share  is  30 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  project. 

Modifications  would  be  made  In  the  provi- 
sions of  the  present  Act  relating  to  the  re- 
quirements for  an  increased  Federal  share 
and  the  requirements  for  matching  payments 


by  States.  Subparagraph  8(a)(2)(F)  would 
provide  that  the  Federal  share  shall  be  In- 
creased to  a  maximum  of  40  percent  if  the 
State  agrees  to  "grant,  loan  or  otherwise  fi- 
nance" 25  percent  of  the  cost.  (The  required 
gtate  share  Is  30  percent  In  the  present 
Act).  The  words  "to  grant,  loan,  or  other- 
wise finance"  would  replace  the  words  •'to 
pay"  In  the  present  Act  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  State  matching  funds  need  not  be  an 
outright  grant  but  may  be  in  the  form  of  a 
loan.  This  subparagraph  would  also  provide 
that  the  Federal  share  shall  be  increased  to 
40  percent,  regardless  of  whether  there  are 
State  matching  funds,  if  the  grantee  has  a 
user  charge  system  as  well  as  other  capabil- 
ity   for    satisfying    future    waste    treatment 

needs. 

Subparagraph  8(a)  (2)  (O)  would  change 
the  provisions  of  the  present  Act  which  pro- 
vide that  the  Federal  share  shall  be  Increased 
to  50  percent  If  the  State  agrees  to  pay  25 
percent  of  the  cost  and  If  enforceable  water 
quality  standards  have  been  established.  The 
new  provision  would  increase  the  Federal 
share  to  55  percent  If  there  are  enforceable 
water  quality  standards  and  either  the  State 
agrees  to  grant,  loan  or  otherwise  finance 
25  percent  of  the  cost,  or  the  grantee  has  a 
user  charge  system  as  well  as  other  capability 
for  satisfying  future  waste  treatment  needs. 

Subparagraph  8(a)(2)(H)  would  add  a 
new  provision  to  prohibit  grants  unless  the 
grantee  provides  assurance  that  It  com- 
ply with  regulations  to  assure  the  effective 
and  efficient  use  of  funds  under  the  section. 

Subparagraph  8(a)(2)(H)  would  add  a 
new  provision  designed  to  make  more  ef- 
fective and  efficient  use  of  construction  grant 
monies  and  to  avoid  certain  abusive  prac- 
tices and  Inequities  associated  with  the  treat- 
ment of  industrial  wastes  in  municipal  waste 
treatment  faciUties.  Grants  would  be  pro- 
hibited for  projects  treating  industrial 
wastes  unless  the  Industrial  user  were  re- 
quired by  the  grantee  to  pay  back  that  por- 
tion of  the  project  cost  attributable  to  the 
treatment  of  industrial  wastes.  The  Federal 
share  of  such  recovered  costs  would  be  used 
by  the  grantee  to  operate  and  maintain  Its 
works  and  for  meeting  future  waste  treat- 
ment needs. 

Paragraph  8(a)(3)  identifies  the  factors 
which  would  be  considered  by  the  Adminis- 
trator in  approving  a  grant  under  subsection 
8(a).  Two  factors  specified  In  the  present 
Act  would  be  retained,  specifically,  an  as- 
sessment of  public  benefits  and  the  relation 
of  project  costs  to  the  public  interest.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Administrator  would  be  required 
to  assess  the  capability  of  the  grantee  to  sat- 
isfy its  own  future  waste  treatment  needs. 

Paragraph  8(a)  (4)  would  provide  a  new 
allocation  formula  to  permit  the  optimum 
distribution  of  funds  over  the  next  three  fis- 
cal years  In  closer  relationship  to  the  con- 
struction needs  of  the  respecting  States. 
Pour  factors  would  be  employed  In  distribut- 
ing construction  grant  funds  among  the 
States.  First,  45  percent  of  the  amounts  au- 
thorized to  be  obligated  In  each  fiscal  year 
would  be  allocated  on  the  basis  of  relative 
State  population;  second,  up  to  20  percent 
would  be  allocated  to  States  which  agree  to 
grant,  loan  or  otherwise  finance  at  least  25 
percent  of  all  project  costs  during  a  given 
fiscal  year;  third,  up  to  25  percent  would  be 
allocated  to  States  which  have  approved 
projects  for  which  grants  have  not  been 
made  or  which  have  been  made  In  a  reduced 
amount  because  of  lack  of  Federal  ftinds; 
and  fourth,  the  remainder  would  be  distrib- 
uted to  meet  the  most  serious  water  pollution 
control  problems  as  determined  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. The  new  allocation  formula 
would  give  the  Administrator  a  degree  of 
flexibility  to  direct  construction  grant  funds 
to  areas  where  funds  are  most  critically 
needed  and  where  they  can  be  most  effective- 
ly used  This  paragraph  would  also  provide 
tor  the  reallotment  of  any  sums  which  are 


not  obligated  by  a  State  at  the  end  of  a  fiscal 
year  because  of  a  lack  of  certified  projects. 
[The  Act  now  calls  for  reallotment  after  18 
months.)  These  funds  would  be  realloted  by 
the  Administrator  to  meet  the  most  serious 
water  pollution  control  needs  In  accordance 
with  the  fourth  factor  mentioned  above. 

Paragraph  8(a)(5)  would  authorize  Fed- 
eral payments  In  reimbursement  of  State  or 
local  funds  used  to  pre-finance  the  F^ederal 
share  of  qualified  projects  on  which  con- 
struction was  initiated  after  June  30,  1966, 
but  prior  to  July  1,  1971.  Paragraph  8(a)  (6) 
would  extend  this  authorization  with  re- 
spect to  projects  on  which  construction  is 
Initiated  after  June  30.  1971,  In  order  to 
continue  to  provide  some  encouragement  to 
localities  to  initiate  projects  even  though 
Federal  funding  Is  not  then  available.  How- 
ever, projects  commenced  after  June  30, 
1971,  would  not  qualify  for  reimbursement 
unless,  prior  to  the  Initiation  of  construc- 
tion, the  Administrator  makes  three  find- 
ings. He  would  he  required  to  find  (1)  that 
the  State  in  which  the  project  Is  located  has 
given  funding  priority  in  the  current  fiscal 
year  to  projects  In  more  advanced  stages  of 
construction;  (2)  that  the  project  Is  neces- 
sary to  achieve  compliance  with  water  qual- 
ity standards;  and  (3)  that  construction  on 
the  project  wUl  be  initiated  within  a  reason- 
able period  of  time.  This  approach  would 
give  the  Administrator  some  control  over  the 
accumulation  of  relmbursables  and  thus 
minimize  abusive  practices. 

Paragraph  8(a)  (7)  would  direct  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  make  grant  payments  through 
the  disbursing  facilities  of  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury.  Such  payments  would  be  re- 
quired to  be  used  exclusively  to  meet  the 
costs  of  construction. 

Paragraph  8(a)  (8)  would  retain  the  provi- 
sions from  the  present  Act  which  direct  the 
Administrator  to  make  certain  determina- 
tions with  regard  to  the  adequacy  of  wages 
of  laborers  working  on  projects  funded  under 
subsection  8(a) . 

Paragraph  8(a)(9)  would  define  certain 
terms  used  In  subsection  8(a).  Subparagraph 
8(a)  (9)  (A)  would  define  "Industrial  wastes" 
as  waste  discharges  (other  than  domestic 
sevrage)  from  Industries  Identified  In  the 
Standard  Industrial  Classlflcatlon  Manual 
and  other  wrastes  as  determined  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. Subparagraph  8(a)  (9)  (B)  would 
retain  the  same  definition  of  "constructdon" 
as  appears  in  the  present  Act  which  includes 
a  range  of  activities  from  preliminary  plan- 
ning to  the  actual  Installation  of  the  facility 
and  alterations  and  improvements  of  the 
facility. 

Subsection  8(b)  vrould  direct  the  Adminis- 
trator to  administer  section  8  and  related 
sections  so  as  to  encourage  and  aasist  grantees 
in  developing  adequate  legal.  Institutional, 
managerial  and  financial  capability  for  meet- 
ing foreseeable  future  waste  treatment  needs 
to  achieve  conyjUance  with  applicable  water 
quality  standards.  Future  waste  treatment 
needs  would  include  the  operation,  mainte- 
nance, expansion  and  replacement  of  treat- 
ment works.  This  would  be  an  important  new 
provision  to  encourage  local  self-aufBdency 
and  possibly  to  reduce  the  future  levels  of 
Federal  funding  needed  for  treatment  works 
construction. 

Subsection  8(c)  virould  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  $2  billion  m  each  of  fiscal  years 
1972,  1973,  and  1974  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing grants  under  this  section.  Sums  appro- 
priated would  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  vroxild  provide  that  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  take  effect  on  July  1, 
1971. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  third 
water  pollution  proposal  of  the  President 
would  amend  section  10  of  the  act  to 
provide  for  a  strengthened  program  to 


establish,  implement,  and  enforce  wa- 
ter quality  standards.  This  amendment 
would  extend  the  Federal-State  program 
for  the  establishment  and  approval  of 
standards  and  plans  applicable  to  all 
navigable  and  ground  waters  of  the 
United  States.  The  bUl,  in  addition, 
would  clearly  establish  effluent  standards 
as  the  primary  pollution  abatement 
mechanism  in  implementation  plans  to 
achieve  water  quality  standards.  The  bill 
would  also  modify  the  enforcement  pro- 
visions to  include  provisions  for,  first, 
immediate  Federal  abatement;  third,  in- 
formation acquisition ;  and  fourth,  emer- 
gency abatement  authority.  In  many 
respects  these  elements  are  similar  to 
the  pollution  control  provisions  recently 
enacted  by  Ctongress  and  signed  into  law 
by  the  President  in  the  Clean  Air  Amend- 
ments of  1970. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-section  analysis 
and  the  text  of  the  bill  which  will  be 
introduced,  be  inserted  at  this  point  in 
the  Record.  _ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Legislative  Proposal  to  Amend  Section  10 
subsection-by-subsection  analysis 
Subsection  (a)  defines  the  terms  to  be 
used  in  the  section,  particularly  "water  qual- 
ity standards"  and  the  components  of  such 
standards. 

Subsection  (b)  states  a  Federal  policy  in 
favor  of  encouraging  Stale  and  interstate 
action  to  abate  pollution,  and  provides  that 
the  Administrator  may  not  Initiate  an  en- 
forcement action  if  he  determines  that  a 
State  Is  taking  appropriate  abatement  ac- 
tion. 

Subsection  (c)  identifies  the  waters  for 
which  water  quality  standards  would  be  re- 
quired. These  waters  would  include  Inter- 
state waters  already  subject  to  standards 
under  the  present  Act.  and.  In  addition, 
navigable  waters;  ground  waters;  tributaries 
of  any  such  waters;  the  contiguous  zone 
(with  respect  to  pollution  which  threatens 
the  territorial  sea);  and  the  high  seas  (with 
respect  to  discharges  of  matter  transported 
from  or  originating  within  the  United 
States). 

Under  a  new  requirement  contained  In 
subsection  (d),  the  Administrator  would  be 
required,  within  six  months  after  the  en- 
actment of  the  section  and  from  time  to 
time  thereafter,  to  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  regulations  establishing  specifica- 
tions for  water  use  designations,  water  qual- 
ity criteria  and  effluent  requirements  for  the 
purpose  of  advising  the  States  in  adopting 
or  revising  vsrater  quality  standards.  The 
regulations  concerning  water  use  designa- 
tions will  provide  methods  for  assuring  that 
legitimate  factors  are  taken  Into  account. 
The  regulations  concerning  water  quality 
criteria  would,  on  the  basis  of  the  latest 
scientific  knowledge  about  the  effects  of 
Identifiable  p>ollutants  on  health,  welfare  and 
the  environment,  specify  minimum  and 
maximum  water  quality  characteristics  re- 
quired to  protect  various  legitimate  and  ben- 
eficial water  uses.  The  regulations  concerning 
effluent  requirements  would  specify  the 
minimum  levels  of  treatment  or  control 
which  would  be  generally  applicable  to  vari- 
ous categories  of  Industrial  and  municipal 
facilities  and  other  pollution  sources,  and 
would  specify  procedures  for  determining 
additional  treatment  required  to  comply 
with  water  quality  criteria  or  to  prevent  the 
degradation  of  high-quality  waters.  The  Ad- 
mtnlstrator  would  also  be  required  to  publish 
Information   concerning   recommended   pol- 
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lutlon  control  techniques  for  complying  wltb 
water  quality  criteria  and  effluent  require- 
ments 

Under  subsection  (e).  States  would  have 
up  to  one  year  after  the  publication  of  regu- 
lations under  subsection  (d)  to  submit  re- 
quired new  standards  and  revisions  of  old 
standards  for  all  waters  specified  In  subsec- 
tion (c)  which  are  within  their  Jurisdiction. 
The  Administrator  would  be  required  to  ad- 
vise the  States  as  to  which  elements  of  ex- 
isting standards  require  revision.  If  the  State 
did  not  act  within  the  one-year  period,  the 
Administrator  would  be  authorized,  after  a 
public  hearing,  to  publish  regulations  set- 
ting forth  water  quality  standards  for  waters 
over  which  the  State  has  Jurisdiction.  The 
Administrator  would  be  required  to  promul- 
gate such  standards  If,  within  60  days  after 
publication  of  the  regulations,  appropriate 
standards  were  not  adopted  by  the  State. 

If  the  Administrator  published  regula- 
tions under  subsection  (d)  twice  in  one  year, 
publication  of  the  later  regulations  would 
not  extend  the  time  for  adopting  water  qual- 
ity standards  pursuant  to  the  earlier  regula- 
tions except  with  respect  to  elements  thereof 
required  to  be  revised  by  the  later  regula- 
tions. 

Water  quality  standards  established  under 
the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1966  would  con- 
tinue to  be  effective,  until  superseded  by  new 
standards.  The  Administrator  would  be  able 
to  utilize  the  new  enforcement  authorities 
In  subsection  (f )  to  enforce  standards  estab- 
lished under  existing  law  while  new  stand- 
ards are  being  developed. 

No  provision  Is  made  at  present  for  the 
Oovemor  of  a  State  to  Initiate  revision  of 
standards.  The  proposed  subsection  (eMS) 
(D)  would  authorize  the  Oovernor  of  a  State 
to  submit  revised  standards  at  any  time.  If 
the  Administrator  determined  that  the  re- 
vised standards  met  the  requirements  of 
subsection  ( d ) ,  such  standards  would  be- 
come effective. 

The  authority  of  the  Administrator  to 
promulgate  standards  for  waters  in  areas  of 
exclusive  Federal  legislative  Jurisdiction,  or 
where  the  States  do  not  have  Jurisdiction,  Is 
unclear  under  existing  laws.  Subsection  (e) 
(3)  would  provide  the  Administrator  with 
clear  authority  to  establish  standards  in 
such  areas  after  public  hearings. 

Two  administrative  enforcement  proce- 
dures are  authorized  under  the  existing  pro- 
visions of  section  10:  the  Administrator  may 
convene  an  enforcement  conference,  or.  in 
cases  of  violation  of  water  quality  standard!, 
he  may  issue  180-day  notices,  followed  by 
court  action.  Under  the  present  proposal, 
these  procedures  would  be  replaced  by  a  new 
administrative  procedure  based  on  the  viola- 
tion of  water  quality  standards  (or  of  effluent 
requirements  for  haeardous  substances  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (1)).  The  Adminis- 
trator would  be  required,  upon  a  finding 
baaed  on  any  information  however  obtained 
that  any  person  Is  in  violation  of  water  qual- 
ity standards  or  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (1),  to  notify  such  person  of  the 
violation  and  the  required  remedial  action, 
and  simultaneously  to  provide  notification 
to  the  water  pollution  control  agencies  of  the 
States  involved.  If  the  required  remedial  ac- 
tion or  appropriate  State  action  were  not 
taken  within  30  days,  the  Administrator 
would  be  authorized  to  Issue  an  order  re- 
quiring compliance  within  a  specified  time. 
or  bring  a  civil  action  for  an  injunction 
under  subsection  (f)(«).  The  recipient  of 
an  ordar  directing  oomplianoe  would  be  au- 
thorized to  request  a  bearing  within  IS  days 
following  receipt  of  the  order.  Following  such 
hearing,  the  Administrator  would  be  re- 
quired to  affirm,  modify  or  revoke  the  order 
by  written  decision  constituting  his  final 
order.  In  cases  In  which  the  recipient  of  the 
order  did  not  make  a  timely  request  for  a 
hearing,  the  original  order  would  become  the 
final  order  unless  modified  by  the  Adminis- 


trator on  his  own  initiative.  Judicial  review 
would  be  provided  for  all  final  orders  after 
exhaustion  of  administrative  remedies.  It  is 
Intended  that  an  appeal  or  a  request  for  a 
hearing  would  not  operate  as  a  stay  of  an 
order,  except  where  a  court  determined  a 
stay  to  be  necessary  as  provided  In  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act.  The  Administra- 
tor would  be  authorized  to  assess  a  civil 
penalty  for  violation  of  a  final  order  of  up  to 
$35,000  per  day  of  violation. 

Under  subsection  (f)  (8)  the  Administra- 
tor could  enforce  his  final  orders  and  recover 
fines  upon  petition  to  the  appropriate  US. 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

Under  subsection  (f)(7),  the  Administra- 
tor would  be  authorized  to  commence  a  civil 
action  m  the  appropriate  VS.  district  court 
for  Injunctive  relief  in  any  case  of  violation 
of  water  quality  standards  or  of  effluent  re- 
quirements for  hazardous  substances  estab- 
lished under  subsection  ( — ).  Under  subsec- 
tion (f )  (8) ,  the  Cotirt  In  any  such  proceed- 
ing would  be  authorized  to  assess  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  more  than  $26,000  per  day  of 
violation.  Subsection  (f)  (9)  would  authorize 
the  Imposition  of  criminal  fines  of  up  to 
•10,000  and  Imprisonment  of  up  to  six 
months,  for  making  any  false  statement  in 
any  document  or  tampering  with  any  moni- 
toring device  required  by  the  section. 

Although  the  enforcement  conference 
would  be  eliminated  by  this  proposal.  Its  use- 
ful features  wotild  be  retained  in  subsection 
(g).  authorizing  the  Administrator  to  call 
fact-finding  public  hearings  for  the  purpoee 
of  obtaining  Information  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  .\ct.  Including  the  Investigation  of 
possible  water  quality  standards  violations. 
Notice  of  any  hearing  would  be  required  to 
be  published  In  the  Federal  Register  and  In  a 
newspaper  of  general  circulation  In  the  area 
In  which  the  hearing  is  to  be  held.  The  hear- 
ing would  be  conducted  before  a  hearing 
panel,  consisting  of  the  Administrator's  rep- 
resentative and  representatives  of  the  States 
involved.  Any  Interested  person  would  be 
permitted  to  make  a  statement  of  views. 

At  the  concltislon  of  the  hearing,  the  hear- 
ing panel  would  make  findings  concerning 
the  existence  of  pollution,  and  would  rep>ort 
such  findings  to  the  Administrator,  includ- 
ing recommendations  for  remedial  action. 
The  Administrator  would  review  the  findings, 
and  would  take  such  action  as  he  deemed 
appropriate,  which  are  understood  to  in- 
clude the  Issuance  of  an  administrative  order 
or  the  Initiation  of  a  civil  action  pursuant 
to  subsection  (f),  or.  the  estabiuhment  of 
water  quality  standards  under  subsection 
(•)  (3)  (A) .  If.  after  a  hearing  under  subsec- 
tion (g).  the  Administrator  determined  that 
the  public  health  or  welfare  required  revi- 
sion of  water  quality  standards  be  would  be 
authorized  to  request  a  State  or  States  to 
adopt  revised  standards  within  60  days.  If 
the  State  did  not  adopt  acceptable  stand - 
eirds  within  such  period,  the  Administrator 
would  be  authorized,  after  notice  and  hear- 
ing, to  publish  standards  and  to  promulgate 
them  after  30  days  following  publlcaUon. 
Subsection  (g)  (7)  would  make  it  clear  that 
the  Administrator  could  issue  administra- 
tive orders  to  require  compliance  with  wa- 
ter quality  standards  even  while  a  hearing 
Is  being  held  under  subsection  (g). 

Subsection  (h)  would  provide  the  Admin- 
istrator with  broad  authority  to  compel  the 
attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses  at 
hearings,  and  to  order  the  production  of  rec- 
ords. However.  Agency  representatives  would 
still  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  18  X3B.C. 
1906  with  regard  to  protection  of  trade 
secrets. 

Subsection  (l)  would  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  require  any  discharger  to  per- 
form effluent  monitoring  and  to  report  the 
results  to  EPA.  In  exercising  this  authority 
the  Administrator  would  be  required  to  take 
Into  consideration  the  availability  of  the  de- 
sired information  from  State  or  local  moni- 


toring programs.  Further  provisions  of  this 
subsection  would  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator's representatives  to  enter  and  Inspect 
facilities  from  which  discharge  Is  made  into 
sewers  or  waters  specified  In  subsection  (c) 
and  to  have  access  to  monitoring  or  other 
records.  Any  information  obtained  under 
subsection  (I)  would  be  avaUable  to  the  pub- 
He  except  Information  which  is  shown  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Administrator  to  con- 
tain trade  secrets. 

Subsection  (J)  would  provide  emergency 
authority  for  the  Administrator  to  commence 
an  action  In  the  appropriate  U.S.  district 
court  for  an  injunction  or  other  appropriate 
equitable  relief  whenever  a  pollution  source 
presents  or  may  present  an  imminent  and 
substantial  danger  to  the  health  or  welfare 
of  any  person,  or  to  water  quality.  It  would 
also  provide  for  the  consolidation  of  suits. 

Subsection  (1)  would  require  the  Admin- 
istrator within  60  days  after  enactment  of 
the  new  section  10.  to  publish  In  the  FeieraX 
Register  a  list  of  substances  which  In  his 
opinion  possess  a  high  potential  for  causing 
substantial  danger  to  the  public  health  or 
the  environment  and  which  shall  be  subject 
to  a  prohibition  or  effluent  requirement. 
Within  six  months  after  publication  of  the 
list,  the  Administrator  would  be  required  to 
publish  proposed  effluent  requirements  or 
prohibitions  for  such  substances,  and  within 
ninety  days  after  such  publication,  he  would 
be  required  to  promulgate  such  requirements 
and  prohibitions  in  final  form. 

S.  — 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  as  amended 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  0/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
10  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act.  as  amended,  is  further  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"WATZa    QUAtJTT    STANDASOS    AND 
ENPORCXMXKT 

"See.   10. (a)    As  used  In  this  Act: 

"(1)  The  term,  'water  quality  standards' 
shall  mean — 

"(A)  Water  use  designations,  water  qual- 
ity criteria,  effluent  limitations,  and  a  plan  of 
implementation  and  enforcement  adopted 
pvirsuant  to  subsection  (e)  of  this  section; 
and 

"(B)  Water  quality  standards.  Including 
water  quality  criteria  and  a  plan  of  Imple- 
mentation and  enforcement,  adopted  pur- 
suant to  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1966.  until 
superseded  by  vrater  quality  standards 
adopted  pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(3)  The  term,  'water  use  designation' 
shall  mean  the  legitimate  and  beneficial  uses 
which  are  or  shall  be  permitted  and  pro- 
tected In  waters  specified  In  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section  or  portion  thereof. 

•'  (3)  The  term  water  quality  criteria'  shall 
mean  those  physical,  chemical,  and  biologi- 
cal characteristics  of  water  quality  which, 
for  a  given  body  of  water  are  required  to  per- 
mit and  protect  the  uses  Identified  in  the 
water  use  designation. 

"(4)  The  term  'effluent  limitations'  shall 
metm  the  permisalble  quantities  of  physical, 
chemical,  biological,  and  other  constituents 
of  effluents  which  are  discharged  into  waten 
specified   in  subeection    (c)    of  this  section. 

"(5)  The  term  'plan  of  implementation 
and  enforoemenf  shall  mean  a  plan  for  the 
achievement  and  maintenance  of  water  qual- 
ity criteria  and  effluent  limitations,  including 
provisions  for  the  enforcement  of  such  cri- 
teria and  effluent  limitations. 

"(6)  The  term  'discharge'  m«ins  any  ad- 
dition of  matter  to  waters  specified  in  sub- 
secUon  (c)  of  this  section,  whether  such 
matter  enters  such  waters  directly  or  from 
ruikoff  or  percolation. 
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"(7)  The  term  'person'  means  an  Indi- 
vidual, corporation,  partnership,  sfieoclaitlon. 
3tate.  municipality,  oonrunl salon,  or  pKulltlcal 
gxibdl'vlslon  of  a  State,  or  any  interstate 
body,  and 

"(8)  The  tenn  'municipality'  means  dty, 
town,  burrough,  county,  parish,  district,  or 
other  public  body  created  by  or  ptirsuant  to 
State  law. 

"(b)  Consistent  vidth  the  policy  decdara- 
tloa  of  this  Act,  State  and  Interstate  action 
to  abate  and  control  water  pollution  shall  be 
encouraged.  No  action  shall  be  initiated  by 
the  Administrator  under  subeeotlon  (f)  of 
this  section  In  any  case  If  he  determines 
that  the  State  or  States  Involved  are  taking 
appropriate  and  sufDclent  action  in  such 
esse  to  secure  oompUance  with  water  quality 
standards. 

"(c)  Water  quality  standards  adopted 
pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  of  this  section 
shall  apply  to: 

'(1)  All  Interstate  waters  of  the  United 
States; 

"(2)  All  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States; 

"(3)  Ground  waters; 

"(4)  The  waters  of  the  Contiguous  Zone  of 
the  United  States,  with  respect  to  pollu- 
tion thereof,  which  causes  or  is  likely  to 
cause  pollution  of  the  territorial  sea  of  the 
United  Statee; 

"(6)  The  waters  of  the  high  sees  beyond 
the  territorial  sea  of  the  United  States,  with 
respect  to  discharges  of  matter  transported 
from  or  originating  in  areas  over  which  the 
United  States  has  sovereignty;   and 

"(6)  Portions  or  tributaries  of  any  of  the 
waters  speclfled  in  pexagraphs  (1)  through 
(6)  hereof,  whether  diecharges  reach  such 
waters,  trtbutarles,  or  portions  thereof 
directly  or  from  ninoff  or  peixsolatlon. 

"(d)  (1 )  For  the  purpose  of  advising  States 
In  adopting  or  revising  water  quality  Btand- 
ards,  the  Administrator  shall,  after  consul- 
tation with  appropriate  Federal  and  State 
agencies  and  other  interested  persons,  pub- 
lish within  the  time  specified  in  paragraph 
(6)  of  this  subsection,  and  from  time  to 
time  thereafter,  regulations  providing  speci- 
fications and  methods  to  assure  that  In  the 
establishment  of  water  use  designations,  the 
use  and  value  of  water  for  public  water  sup- 
plies, propagation  of  fish  and  wildlife,  recre- 
ational purposes,  agricultural,  industrial, 
navigational,  and  other  legitimate  uses  are 
adequately  taken  Into  account. 

The  Administrator  shall  not  approve  water 
use  d^gnatlons  If : 

(I)  such  water  use  designation  specifies 
transport  or  assimilation  of  waste  as  a  pri- 
mary use;  or 

(II)  the  AdnUnlstrator  determines  that  the 
use  and  value  of  the  waters  In  question  for 
public  water  supplies,  propagation  of  &sh 
and  wildlife,  recreational  purposes,  agricul- 
tural. Industrial,  navigational,  and  other  le- 
gitimate uses  have  not  been  adequately  taken 
Into  account. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  advising  States  In 
adopting  or  revising  water  quality  standards, 
the  Administrator  shall,  after  consultation 
with  appropriate  Federal  and  State  agencies 
and  other  Interested  persons,  publish,  within 
the  time  speclfled  in  paragraph  (6)  of  this 
subsection  and  from  time  to  time  thereafter, 
regulations  establishing  8i>eclflcatlons  for 
water  quality  criteria.  Such  regulations  shall 
reflect  the  latest  sclentlflc  knowledge  useful 
In  indicating  the  kind  and  extent  of  all  iden- 
tifiable effects  on  health  and  welfare  and 
water  quality  which  may  be  expected  from 
the  presence  of  a  pollutant  or  combination  of 
pollutants  in  any  body  of  water  In  varying 
quantities.  Such  regulations  shall,  on  the 
basis  of  such  sclentlflc  knowledge,  specify 
the  water  quality  characteristics  required  to 
protect  and  enhance  water  quality.  Including 
those  minimum  or  maximum  characteristics 
required  to  permit  and  protect  uses  identi- 


fied in  water  use  designations,  as  well  as 
analjrtlcal  and  test  procedures  to  be  used  in 
determining  such  characteristics. 

"(3)  In  cases  where  the  quality  of  water  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  section  is  higher 
than  water  quality  criteria  applicable  to  any 
use  designation,  such  high  quality  shall  be 
maintained  in  accordance  with  regulations. 
"(4)  For  the  purpose  of  advising  States 
in  adopting  or  revising  water  quality  stand- 
ards, the  Administrator  shall  also,  after  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  Federal  and  State 
agencies  and  other  Interested  persons,  pub- 
lish, within  the  time  specified  in  paragraph 
(6)  of  this  subsection  and  from  time  to  time 
thereafter,  regulations  providing  specifica- 
tions for  effluent  limitations.  Such  regula- 
tions shall  set  forth  the  minlmimi  acceptable 
levels  of  treatment  or  control,  including  al- 
lowable amounts  of  constituents  of  effluents, 
and  permissible  physical,  chemical,  and  bio- 
logical characteristics  of  effluents,  which 
shall  be  based  on  the  availability  of  prac- 
ticable treatment  or  control  measvu-es  and 
shall  be  generally  applicable  to  discharges 
from  various  categories  of: 

"(1)  Industrial  facilities  on  which  con- 
struction was  commenced  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  subsection; 

"(11)  Industrial  facilities  on  which  con- 
struction shall  be  commenced  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  thU  subsection  (taking  into 
account  the  best  available  technology) ; 

"(111)  Sanitary  sewers  and  sewage  treat- 
ment plants;  and 

"(1)  Other  sources. 

"(5)  For  the  purpose  of  providing  guidance 
to  the  States  in  adopting  and  revising  water 
quality  standards,  the  Admlnlsrator  shall 
also,  after  consultation  with  appropriate  Fed- 
eral and  State  agencies  and  other  Interested 
persons,  develop  and  publish  within  the  time 
speclfled  in  paragraph  (6)  of  this  subsection 
and  from  time  to  time  thereafter,  recom- 
mended pollution  control  techniques  neces- 
sary to  achieve  applicable  water  quality  cri- 
teria and  effluent  limitations,  including  Iden- 
tification of  available  technology  and  data 
on  the  effectiveness,  cost,  axid  economic  feas- 
ibility of  alternative  methods  of  prevention 
and  control  of  water  pollution. 

"(6)  No  later  than  six  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the 
Administrator  shall  promulgate  concurrently, 
in  accordance  with  5  U.S.C.  i  653,  regula- 
tions under  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  (3),  and  (4) 
of  this  subsection,  after  allowing  a  reason- 
able time  of  at  least  45  days,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed 60  days  from  the  publication  of  pro- 
posed regulations,  for  interested  persons  to 
submit  written  comments.  Revisions  of  such 
regulations  shall  follow  the  procedures  pre- 
scribed In  this  paragraph. 

•■(7)  All  water  quaUty  standards  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  such 
as  to  protect  the  public  health  and  welfare, 
enhance  the  quality  of  water,  and  serve  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(8)  (A)  Plans  of  Implementation  and  en- 
forcement shall  Include  remedial  or  other 
measures  required  to  achieve  compliance 
with  effluent  limitations  and  water  quality 
criteria, 

"(B)  No  plan  of  Implementation  and  en- 
forcement shall  be  approved  by  the  Admin- 
istrator unless 

(I)  in  the  case  of  Industrial  and  municipal 
dischargers.  It  provides  a  phased  schedule  for 
the  attainment  of  compliance  with  effluent 
limitations  established  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section as  expeditiously  as  practicable;   and 

(II)  In  the  case  of  sources  other  than  those 
specified  In  subparagraph  (B)(1)  of  this 
paragraph.  It  provides  for  the  attainment  of 
applicable  effluent  limitations  as  expediti- 
ously as  practicable;   and 

(III)  it  Identifies  the  nature  and  extent  of 
Improvement  of  water  quality  that  Is  ex- 
pected to  result  from  measures  In  this  plan. 

"(9)    Nothing  in  this  section  shall  require 


the  revision  of  compliance  dates  specified  In 
plans  of  implementation  and  enforcement 
included  in  water  quality  standards  estab- 
lUhed  pxirsuant  to  the  Water  Quality  Act 
of  1985;  provided,  that  such  dates  may  be 
revised  pursuant  to  subsections  (e)(2)(B), 
(e)(2)(D),  and    (g)(6)    of  this  section. 

"(e)(1)  If  a  State,  after  public  hearings, 
adopts  within  the  time  specified  In  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection  water  quality  stand- 
ards applicable  to  (1)  all  waters  specified 
in  subsection  (c)  hereof  over  which  the  State 
has  Jurisdiction,  or  (11)  portions  thereof,  and 
if  the  Administrator  determines  that  such 
standards  are  consistent  with  the  regulations 
and  requirements  established  pursuant  to 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  such  State 
standards  shall  be  approved  by  the  Admin- 
istrator as  the  water  quality  standards  ap- 
plicable to  such  waters  or  portions  thereof. 

"(2)  (A)  Water  quality  standards  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  this  Act  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  subsection  shall  continue  in 
effect  until  superseded.  If  a  State  has  not 
adopted,  within  one  year  after  the  promulga- 
tion of  Initial  regulations  under  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section,  water  quality  standards 
applicable  to  all  waters  specified  in  subsection 
(c)  hereof  over  which  such  State  has  Juris- 
diction; or  If  such  State  does  not,  within  one 
year  after  the  promulgation  of  regulations, 
other  than  initial  regulations,  pursuant  to 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  adopt  such 
revisions  of  water  quality  standards  as  are 
consistent  with  regulations  and  requirements 
established  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section,  or  If  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  any  water  quality  stamdaxdB 
adopted  by  a  State  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section are  not  consistent  with  the  require- 
ments of  regulations  established  pursuant 
to  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  the  Ad- 
ministrator is  authorized,  after  reasonable 
notice  and  a  public  hearing,  to  be  held  in 
or  near  the  place  where  the  standards  will 
take  effect,  to  publish  proposed  regulations 
setting  forth  water  quality  standards  for 
those  waters  specified  in  subsection  (c)  hereof 
over  which  the  State  has  Jurisdiction.  If 
vrtthln  60  days  from  the  date  the  Adminis- 
trator publishes  such  proposed  regulations, 
the  State  has  not  adopted  water  quality 
standards  which  the  Administrator  finds  to 
be  consistent  with  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section,  the  Administrator  shall  promulgate 
standards  which  shall  be  the  water  quality 
standards  applicable  to  such  waters  or  por- 
tions thereof. 

"(B)  Water  quality  standards  which,  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  paragraph,  were 
adopted  by  a  State  and  approved  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  this  Act  or  submitted  to 
him  but  not  yet  so  approved  by  him  prior  to 
such  date,  and  which  do  not  include  all  of 
the  elements  of  water  quality  standards  as 
defined  In  subsection  (a)  (1)  (A)  of  this  sec- 
tion, shall  be  supplemented  within  the  ap- 
propiriate  time  specified  In  subparagraph  (A) 
of  this  paragraph  by  those  elements  which 
are  noit  Included.  The  Administrator  shall 
consult  with  the  States  and  shall  advise  them 
what  elements,  if  any.  of  existing  approved 
standards  shall  be  required  to  be  revised 
pursuant  to  this  subparagraph,  giving  due 
consideration  to  the  deslrabUlty  of  preserving 
existing  standards  to  the  extent  they  are 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
After  the  effective  date  of  this  section,  the 
Administrator  may  continue  to  approve 
standards  or  portions  thereof  submitted  to 
him  prior  tc(^the  effective  date  of  this  sub- 
section. ^ 

"(C)  Where  the  Administrator  publishes 
regulations  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section  subsequent  to  the  initial  publi- 
cation of  regulations  thereunder,  such  publi- 
cation shall  not  constitute  an  extension  of 
the  date  on  which  a  State  Is  required  to  sub- 
mit standards  pursuant  to  any  prior  publica- 
tion of  regulations,  provided  that  where: 
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"(1)  th«  Administrator  has  Issued  regula- 
tions pursuant  to  subeectlon  (d)  of  this 
section;  and 

"(11)  less  than  one  year  after  the  Issuance 
of  such  regulations  the  Administrator  Issues 
subsequent  regulations:  and 

"(til)  such  subsequent  regulations  affect 
the  same  specific  criteria  or  other  elements 
of  water  quality  standards  as  the  prior  reg- 
ulations; 

a  State  may.  In  submitting  standards  pur- 
suant to  the  prior  regulations,  omit  the 
elements  for  which  revision  will  be  re- 
quired pursuant  to  the  subsequent  reg- 
ulations. 

"(D)  If  at  any  time  the  Governor  of  a 
State  or  the  State  water  pollution  control 
agency,  on  his  or  Its  own  Initiative  or  at 
the  request  of  the  Administrator,  revises 
all  or  part  of  the  water  quality  standards 
established  under  this  section  for  the  waters 
in  subsection  (c)  hereof  over  which  the 
State  has  Jurisdiction,  and  If  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  that  such  revised  stand- 
ards are  consistent  with  the  reg\ilatlons  and 
requirements  of  subsection  (d»  of  this  sec- 
tion, such  standards  shall  thereafter  be  the 
water  quality  standards  applicable  to  such 
waters. 

"(3)  For  waters  In  subsection  (c)  hereof 
over  which  the  States  do  not  have  Jurisdic- 
tion, the  Administrator  shall,  after  reason- 
able notice  and  a  public  hearing,  promul- 
gate regulations  setting  forth  such  water 
quality  standards  for  such  waters.  Such 
hearings  shall  be  held  In  or  near  the  place 
where  such  standards  will  take  etTect.  Af- 
fected States.  Interstate  agencies.  Federal 
departments  and  agencies,  municipalities. 
Industries,  and  other  Interested  persons 
shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to  make  a  full 
statement  of  views. 

"(f)(1)  Whenever,  on  the  basis  of  any 
Information  available  to  him.  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  that  any  person  Is  In 
violation  of  water  quality  standards  or  any 
element  thereof  or  limitations  established 
imder  subsection  (1)  hereof,  he  shall  notify 
such  person  and  the  water  pollution  con- 
trol agency  of  the  State  or  States  In  which 
such  violation  is  occurring  of  his  determi- 
nation and  of  the  remedial  action  which  Is 
required  to  achieve  compliance.  If  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  at  any  time  after  30 
days  foUowlcg  such  notice  that  required 
remedial  action  or  appropriate  State  action 
has  not  been  taken,  he  may  issue  an  order 
for  compliance  or  request  that  the  Attorney 
General  bring  a  civil  action  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (6)  of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  An  order  Issued  pursuant  to  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  shall  state  with 
reasonable  specificity  the  nature  of  the 
violation  and  shall  specify:  a  time  for  com- 
pliance, taJclng  Into  account  the  practi- 
cability of  oomplUkDce;  any  applicable  com- 
pliance schedule  which  Is  part  of  either 
the  applicable  standards  or  a  permit  Issued 
luider  section  407  of  title  33  of  the  United 
States  Code;  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(1)  hereof;  the  seriousness  of  the  violation; 
and  any  good  faith  efforts  to  comply  with 
water  quality  standards,  requirements  of 
subsection  (1)  hereof,  or  such  permit.  A 
copy  of  any  order  Issued  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  sent  to  the  State  water  pollu- 
tion control  agency  of  the  State  In  which 
the  violation  occ\irs.  In  any  case  in  which 
an  order  or  notice  under  this  subsection 
Is  Issued  to  a  corporation,  a  copy  of  such 
order  or  notice  shall  be  Issued  to  such  cor- 
porate officers  as  the  Administrator  may 
determine  to  be  appropriate. 

"(3)  If  within  15  days  following  receipt  of 
an  order  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section, the  person  to  whom  such  order  Is 
Issued  files  a  request  for  a  hearing,  the  Ad- 
nUnlstrator  shall  promptly  hold  a  public 
hearing  to  permit  such  person  to  present  In- 
formation relaUng  to  the  order  or  the  viola- 


tion or  both.  The  peraon  requesting  the  hear- 
ing may  be  required  to  file,  in  such  form  as 
the  Administrator  may  specify,  a  report  fur- 
nishing such  Information  coDcernlng  the  na- 
ture and  amounts  of  discharges  from  facil- 
ities which  he  owns,  leaees,  manages,  or  con- 
trols and  which  are  subject  to  the  order,  as 
the  Administrator  may  prescribe.  Any  hear- 
ing held  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  be 
of  record,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  5S4  of  title  6  of  the  United 
States  Code.  Based  on  the  record,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  affirm,  modify,  or  revoke  the 
original  order  by  a  written  decision  which 
shall  constitute  his  final  order.  If  no  hearing 
Is  duly  requested  pursuant  to  this  paragraph 
and  the  Administrator  does  not  on  his  own 
Initiative  modify  or  revoke  an  order  issued 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
such  order  shall  constitute  his  final  order, 

"(4)  Any  final  order  under  paragraph  (3) 
hereof  shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  review  In 
accordance  with  section  701  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  by  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  the 
violation  occurred,  upon  the  filing  of  a  peti- 
tion In  such  court  within  thirty  days  from 
the  date  of  such  order  by  any  person  ag- 
grieved thereby  praying  that  such  order  be 
modified  or  set  aside  in  whole  or  In  part.  The 
petitioner  shall  send  a  copy  of  such  petition 
to  the  Administrator  and  the  appropriate 
State  water  pollution  control  agency  by  reg- 
istered mall.  The  Administrator  shall  certify 
and  file  In  such  court  the  record  upon  which 
the  final  order  was  issued.  The  court  shall 
hear  the  petition  on  the  record  made  before 
the  Administrator.  The  court  may  cUfirm, 
modify,  or  revoke  any  order  of  the  Admin- 
istrator, or  may  remand  the  proceedings  to 
the  Administrator  for  such  further  action  as 
It  may  direct. 

"(6)  Any  person  who  violates  or  falls  or 
refuses  to  comply  with  a  final  order  of  the 
AdnUnlstrator  shall  be  liable  to  a  civil  pen- 
alty In  an  amount,  not  to  exceed  $25,000  per 
day  of  violation,  to  be  determined  by  the 
Administrator  and  subject  to  compromise  by 
him,  after  he  has  considered  the  nature,  cir- 
cumstances, and  ertent  of  such  violation,  the 
practicability  of  compliance  with  such  stand- 
ards and  any  good  faith  efforts  to  comply 
with  such  order. 

"(6)  Any  final  order  under  paragraph  (3) 
not  appealed  by  an  aggrieved  person  and  any 
fine  assessed  by  the  Administrator  under 
paragn4>h  (5)  shaU  be  enforced  by  the  At- 
torney General,  upon  the  request  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator, by  petition  to  the  United  Statee 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which  the 
vlolaitlon  occurred. 

'•(7)  The  Administrator  may  request  the 
Attorney  General  to  commence  a  clvU  action 
for  a  pernianent  or  temporary  Injunction,  an 
order  compelling  testimony  or  the  production 
of  records,  or  such  other  relief  as  may  be 
appropriate,  whenever  any  person — 
"(I)  violates  water  quality  standards; 
"(11)  falls  or  refuses  to  comply  with  any 
requirement  of  subsection  (h)  of  this  sec- 
tion; or 

"(HI)  falls  or  refuses  to  comply  with  any 
requirement  of  subsection  (1)  of  this  section. 
Any  action  under  this  paragraph  may  be 
brought  In  the  appropriate  United  States 
district  court,  and  such  court  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  restrain  violations  and  to  re- 
quire compliance,  after  taking  into  account 
the  factors  specified  In  subsection  (f)(2)  of 
this  section.  Notice  of  the  commencement  of 
any  such  action  shall  be  given  to  the  ap- 
propriate State  and  Interstate  water  pollu- 
tion control  agencies. 

"(8)  The  court.  In  any  action  under  para- 
graph (7)  of  this  subsection  may  assess  a 
civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $25,000  per 
day  of  violation  in  case  of 

"(I)  any  violation  of  water  quality  stand- 
ards; 

"(11)  any  discharge  In  violation  of  sub- 
section  (1)   of  this  section." 
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The  amount  of  such  penalty  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  court  after  considering  the 
nature,  circumstances,  and  extent  of  the  vio- 
lation and  any  good  faith  efforts  to  comply 
In  any  action  under  paragraph  (7)  of  this 
subsection  which  U  subsequent  to  one  or 
nwre  previous  such  actions  resulting  in  the 
assesament  of  a  penalty  for  a  violation  at  the 
same  facility,  the  court  may  assess  a  penalty 
of  not  more  than  $50,000  per  day  of  violation 
"(9)  Any  person  who  knowingly  makes  any 
material  false  statement  or  representation  in 
any  application,  record,  report,  plan,  or  other 
document  filed  or  required  to  be  maintained 
under  this  section  or  who  falsifies,  tampers 
with,  or  knowingly  renders  Inaccurate  any 
monitoring  device  or  method  required  to  be 
maintained  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
upon  conviction  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $10,000,  or  by  Imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  six  months,  or  by  both. 

"(g)(1)  Whenever  the  Administrator,  on 
the  basis  of  any  Information  available  to  him 
or  at  the  request  of  the  Governor  of  a  State: 
"(A)  believes  or  has  reason  to  believe  that 
pollution  of  any  waters  specified  In  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section  Is  occurring  which 
endangers  the  health  or  welfare  of  any  per- 
sons, or  that  water  quality  standards  are 
being  or  may  be  violated,  or 

"(B)  wishes  to  Investigate  any  acts,  con- 
ditions, practices,  or  matters  in  order  to  de- 
termine whether  any  person  has  violated  or 
Is  about  to  violate  any  provision  of  this  Act 
or  any  standards  established  pursuant  there- 
to or  to  aid  In  the  carrying  out  of  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  Including  the  promul- 
gation of  water  quality  standards,  rules  or 
regulations  thereunder,  or  In  obtaining  in- 
formation to  serve  as  a  basis  for  recom- 
mending further  legislation  concerning  the 
matters  to  which  this  Act  relates^  he  may  call 
a  public  hearing  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing Information  and  determining  the  reme- 
dial or  other  action  which  may  be  appropri- 
ate. 

"(2)  Notice  of  such  hearing  shall  be  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register  and  In  a  news- 
paper of  general  circulation  In  or  near  the 
place  where  the  hearing  la  to  be  held,  and 
given  to  the  State  and  Interstate  water  pol- 
lution control  agencies  of  the  State  or  States 
in  which  any  discharge  causing  or  contrib- 
uting to  any  pollution  which  is  to  be  con- 
sidered at  the  hearing  originates,  and  of  any 
other  State  or  States  adversely  affected  by 
any  such  pollution,  to  the  municipalities 
concerned,  and  to  any  person  believed  to  be 
causing  or  contributing  to  any  such  pollu- 
tion. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  shall  give  the  State 
or  Statee,  any  Interstate  agency,  and  the 
municipalities  Involved,  and  every  person 
contributing  to  any  pollution  referred  to  In 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  or  affected 
by  It,  and  other  Interested  persons,  an  op- 
portunity to  make  a  full  statement  of  views 
at  the  hearing.  Such  statements  may  be  made 
under  oath  or  otherwise,  and  may  be  written 
or  oral,  as  the  Administrator  may  prescribe. 
"(4)  The  Administrator  shall  prescribe  by 
regulation  the  procedures  to  be  followed  In 
any  hearing  under  this  subsection. 

"(5)  In  any  hearing  under  this  subsection, 
the  AdnUnlstrator  or  his  representative  shall 
Invite  representatives  of  the  States  In  which 
pKSllutlon  may  be  originating,  and  represent- 
atives of  States  affected  by  such  pollution, 
to  assist  him  In  conducting  such  hearing. 
After  any  such  representatives  have  been 
Impaneled,  they  shall  be  entitled  to  question 
witnesses,  to  present  evidence,  and  otherwise 
fully  participate  In  the  hearing.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  hearing,  the  hearing  panel 
shall  make  a  report  which  may  contain  find- 
ings concerning  the  existence  of  pollution, 
violations  of  any  provisions  of  this  Act,  and 
recommendations  for  corrective  action  and 
any  dissenting  views  of  panel  members. 
After  such  report  Is  prepared,  the  Admlnls- 
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trator  may  take  such  acOon  pursuant  to  this 
Act  as  may  be  appropriate. 

"(6)  Where,  after  reviewing  the  report  of 
ft  hearing  panel,  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  pollution  is  occxirrlng  which  en- 
dangers the  quality  of  water  or  the  health 
and  welfare  of  persons,  and  that  revision  of 
previously  estabUshed  standards  Is  required, 
he  may  request  that  a  State  adopt  within  a 
reasonable  lime,  not  lees  than  60  days,  speci- 
fied by  the  Administrator,  revised  standards 
for  those  waters  specified  In  subeectlon  (c) 
hereof  over  which  the  State  has  Jurisdiction. 
The  Administrator  shall  specify  the  waters 
for  which  revision  is  required,  and  the  spe- 
cific criteria,  effluent  llnUtatlons,  or  provl- 
tlons  of  the  plan  of  implementation  and  en- 
forcement which  require  revision.  If  the 
State  adopts  revised  standards  pursuant  to 
the  Administrator's  request,  and  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  that  such  revised  stand- 
ards are  consistent  with  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  such  revised 
standards  shall  be  the  water  quality  stand- 
ards for  such  waters.  If  the  Bute  does  not, 
within  the  time  specified  by  the  Adminis- 
trator, adopt  acceptable  revised  standards, 
the  Administrator  Is  authorized,  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  a  public  hearing,  to  pub- 
lish proposed  regulations  setting  forth  such 
water  quality  standards.  If  within  30  days 
from  the  date  the  Administrator  publishes 
such  regulations,  the  State  has  not  adopted 
water  quality  standards  which  are  consistent 
with  subsection  (d)  of  this  section  and  with 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Administrator 
shall  promulgate  such  standards. 

"(7)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subsection,  the  authority  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator pursuant  to  other  subsections 
of  this  section  Is  not  affected. 

"(h)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  any  hearing 
held  under  this  section,  the  Administrator 
may  Usue  subpoenas  for  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  relevant  papers,  books,  and  documents, 
and  he  may  administer  oaths.  Except  for 
effluent  data,  upon  a  showing  satisfactory  to 
the  Administrator  that  such  papers,  books, 
documents,  or  Information  or  particular  part 
thereof.  If  made  public  would  divulge  trade 
secrets  or  secret  processes,  the  Administrator 
shall  consider  such  record,  report,  or  Infor- 
mation or  particular  portion  thereof  confi- 
dential In  accordance  with  the  purposes  of 
section  1905  of  title  18  of  the  United  Stetes 
Code,  except  that  such  paper,  book,  docu- 
ment, or  Information  may  be  disclosed  to 
other  officers,  employees,  or  authorized  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  concerned 
with  carrying  out  this  Act.  Such  attendance 
of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  any  such 
records  may  be  required  from  any  place  In 
the  United  States  at  any  reasonable  place 
designated  for  the  hearing.  Witnesses  sum- 
moned by  the  Administrator  to  appear  before 
him  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage 
that  are  paid  witnesses  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States. 

"(2)  The  testimony  of  any  witness  may 
be  taken,  at  the  Instance  of  a  party.  In  any 
hearing  under  this  Act,  by  deposition,  at  any 
time  after  the  notice  of  the  proceeding  is 
published.  The  Administrator  may  also  order 
testimony  to  be  taken  before  any  person  au- 
thorized to  administer  oaths  who  Is  not 
counsel  or  attorney  to  the  party  making  the 
deposition. 

"(3)  If  a  witness  whose  testimony  may  be 
desired  to  be  taken  by  deposition  Is  In  a 
foreign  country,  the  deposition  may  be  taken 
before  an  officer  or  person  designated  by  the 
Administrator,  or  agreed  upon  by  the  parties 
by  stipulation  In  writing  to  be  filed  with  the 
Administrator.  All  depositions  must  be 
promptly  filed  with  the  Administrator. 

"(4)  Witnesses  whose  depositions  are 
taken  as  authorized  In  this  Act.  and  the  per- 
son or  officer  taking  the  same,  shall  be  en- 
titled  to  the   same   fees  and  mileage   that 


are  paid  virltnesses  In  the  courts  of  the  United 
States. 

"(1)(1)  After  the  effective  date  of  this 
subsection,  any  person  who  owns,  leases, 
manages  or  controls  any  public  or  private 
proi)erty  or  facility  from  which  dischJEirge  Is 
being  made  into  water  specified  In  subsection 
(c)  shall  with  respect  to  such  dischargee  in- 
stall, use,  and  nialntaln  such  monitoring 
equipment  or  methods  and  establish  and 
maintain  such  records,  make  such  reports, 
and  provide  such  information  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  require  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  compliance  with  water  quality 
standards,  taking  Into  accoiuit  the  extent 
to  which  such  Information  Is  available  to  the 
Administrator  from  State  or  locally  required 
monitoring. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  or  his  authorized 
representative,  upon  presenting  appropriate 
credentials.  Is  authorized — 

"(A)  to  enter,  at  reasonable  times,  any 
public  or  private  property  from  which  dis- 
charge Is  being  made  Into  waters  specified 
in  subsection  (c) ; 

"(B)  to  lnsp>ect  and  investigate,  at  reason- 
able times,  within  reasonable  limits  and  In  a 
reasonable  manner,  the  operation  of  collec- 
tion systems,  waste  treatment  works  or  fa- 
cilities, or  conditions  relating  to  pollution  or 
the  possible  pollution  of  such  waters;   and 

"(C)  to  have  access  to  such  records  In  con- 
nection therewith,  including  reports  or  in- 
formation required  by  p>aragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  as  the  Administrator  may  require. 

"(3)  Any  records,  reports,  or  Information 
obtained  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section shfill  be  available  to  the  public,  ex- 
cept that  ujxjn  a  shovrtng  satlsfeuitory  to 
the  Administrator  that  records,  reports,  or 
information,  or  a  particular  part  thereof 
(other  than  effluent  data) ,  to  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator has  (Kicess  under  this  subeectlon 
constitute  trade  secrets  or  other  matter  re- 
ferred to  in  section  1905  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  the  Administrator  shall 
consider  such  record,  report,  or  informa- 
tion or  particular  pwrtlon  thereof  confiden- 
tial, except  that  such  record,  report,  or  infor- 
mation may  be  disclosed  to  other  officers, 
employees,  or  authorized  representatives  of 
the  United  States  concerned  with  carrying 
out  this  Act,  and  such  Information  may  be 
disclosed  in  camera  relevant  in  any  proceed- 
ing under  this  Act. 

"(J)  NotwlthBtandlng  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  the  Administrator,  upon  his 
determination  that  any  discharge  or  combi- 
nation of  dischargee  Into  any  of  the  waters 
sjjeclfied  In  subsection  (c)  presents  an  Im- 
minent and  substantial  danger  to  the  health 
or  welfare  of  any  person  or  persons,  or  to 
water  quality,  may  request  the  Attorney 
General  to  bring  a  suit  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  In  the  appropriate  United 
States  district  court  to  enjoin  immediately 
any  person  contributing  to  the  alleged  pollu- 
tion from  further  discharges  causing  such 
danger  and  to  take  such  other  action  as  may 
be  necessary. 

"(k)(l)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2)  hereof,  any  person  may  commence  a 
civil  action  on  his  own  behalf — 

"(A)  against  any  person.  Including  the 
United!  States  and  any  other  governmental 
Instrumentality  or  agency  (to  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  the  Eleventh  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution) ,  who  la  alleged  to  be  In  viola- 
tion of  any  standard  or  limitation  under  this 
section  or  a  final  order  Issued  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  a  State  with  respect  to  such  a 
standard  or  limitation,  or 

"(B)  against  the  Administrator  where  there 
Is  alleged  a  failure  of  the  Administrator  to 
perform  any  act  or  duty  under  this  section 
which  Is  not  discretionary  with  the  Admin- 
istrator. 

The  district  courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction, 
without  regard  to  the  amount  in  contro- 


versy or  the  citizenship  of  the  parties,  to 
enforce  such  standard  or  llmltatioa.  or  such 
an  order,  or  to  order  the  Administrator  to 
perform  such  act  or  duty,  as  the  case  may 
be,  taking  into  account  the  practicability  of 
compliance;  any  applicable  compUainoe 
schedule  which  ts  part  of  either  the  ap- 
plicable standards  or  a  permit  issued  xuider 
section  407  of  title  33  of  the  United  States 
Code;  the  requirements  of  subsection  (1) 
hereof;  the  seriousness  of  the  violation;  and 
any  good  faith  efforts  to  comply  with  water 
quality  standards,  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion ( 1 )  hereof,  or  such  permit. 
"(2)  No  action  may  be  commenced — 
"(A)  under  subparagraph  (1)(A)  hereof — 
"(1)  prior  to  60  days  after  the  plaintiff  has 
given  notice  of  the  violation  to  the  Adminis- 
trator, to  the  State  in  which  the  violation 
occurs,  and  to  any  alleged  violator  of  the 
standard,  limitation,  or  order;  or 

"(U)  If  the  Administrator  or  State  has 
commenced  and  is  diligently  prosecuting  a 
civil  action  in  a  court  of  the  United  States 
or  a  State  to  require  compliance  with  the 
standards,  limitation,  or  order;  or 

"(ill)  If  the  Administrator  has  Issued  and 
Is  diligently  seeking  to  enforce  an  order  pur- 
suant to  subsection   (f)   of  this  section. 

"(B)  under  subparagraph  (1)(B)  hereof 
prior  to  60  days  after  the  plaintiff  has  given 
notice  of  such  action  to  the  Administrator  In 
such  manner  as  the  Administrator  shall  pre- 
scribe by  regulation. 

"(3)  (A)  Any  action  resiJectlng  a  violation 
of  a  standard  or  limitation  or  an  order  re- 
specting such  standard  or  limitation  may  be 
brought  only  in  the  Judicial  district  In  which 
the  violation  occurs. 

"(B)  In  any  such  action  under  this  sub- 
section in  which  the  United  States  is  not  a 
{jarty.  the  Attorney  General,  at  the  request 
of  the  Administrator,  may  intervene  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  as  a  matter  of  right. 
"(4)  The  court.  In  Issuing  any  final  order 
in  any  action  brought  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  hereof,  may  award  ooets  of  litiga- 
tion (Including  reasonable  attorney  and  ex- 
pert vrttness  fees)  to  any  party,  whenever 
the  court  determines  such  award  is  appropri- 
ate. 

"(5)  The  Injunctive  relief  provided  by  this 
subsection  shall  not  restrict  any  right  which 
any  person  (or  class  of  persons)  may  have 
under  any  statute  or  common  law  to  seek 
enforcement  of  any  standard  or  limitation 
or  to  seek  any  other  relief  (including  relief 
against  the  Administrator  or  a  State  agency) . 
"(6)  (A)  In  order  to  direct  notice  of  the 
commencement  of  any  action  brought  p\ir- 
suant  to  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  to 
persons  who  may  Join  in  the  action  under 
subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph,  the 
court,  upon  motion  of  any  party  made  with- 
in sixty  days  of  the  commencement  of  the 
action,  shall  order  notice  published  In  at 
least  one  newspaper  of  general  circulation  in 
the  place  where  the  court  sits  and  shall  di- 
rect the  Administrator  to  publish  notice  In 
the  Federal  Register.  The  notice  shall  ad- 
vise that  the  Judgment,  whether  favorable 
or  not,  will  be  binding  on  all  such  persons 
and  that  any  such  person  may  if  he  desires 
Join  the  suit,  and  shall  contain  such  other 
matters  and  be  In  such  form  as  the  court 
may  provide. 

"(B)  Any  person  who  might  have  brought 
suit  on  his  own  behalf  on  the  matters  alleged 
In  the  complaint  may  Join  such  suit  as  a 
plaintiff,  and,  in  any  case  where  notice  was 
given  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (A)  of 
this  paragraph,  a  failure  to  Join  shall  bar  any 
subsequent  suit  under  this  subsection  by 
such  person  as  If  such  person  has  Joined  In 
such  suit. 

"(C)  In  any  action  under  this  subsection 
the  court,  in  Its  discretion,  may  make  such 
orders  as  it  deems  appropriate  to  prevent  un- 
due repetition  or  complication  In  the  pres- 
entation of  evidence  or  argument,  Including 
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orders  tb*t  one   or  more   parties   may   ade- 
quately and  fairly  represent  other  parties. 

"(1)(1)  The  Administrator  shall,  wtthln 
sixty  days  after  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion and  from  time  to  time  thereafter,  pub- 
lish in  the  Federal  Register  a  list  of  thooe 
elements  and  compounds  other  than  oil  ns 
defined  In  section  11  of  this  Act,  or  combina- 
tion of  such  elements  and  compounds  which 
In  his  judgment  poeaeas  a  high  potential  for 
presenting  an  imminent  and  substantial  dan- 
ger to  the  health  or  welfare  of  persons  or  to 
water  quality  because  of  their  nondegradable 
or  persistent  nature  or  because  they  can  be 
biologically  magnified,  or  because  thpy  can 
be  immediately  lethal,  or  because  they  other- 
wise cause  or  tend  to  cause  detrimental 
cumulative  effects,  and  which  may  be  sub- 
ject to  an  effluent  limitation  established  un- 
der this  section.  He  shall  simultaneously  pub- 
lish a  summary  of  all  evidence  available  to 
him  concerning  the  effects  of  those  elements, 
oompounds,  and  combinations  thereof  on  the 
health  o/  welfare  of  persons  or  on  water 
quality. 

"(3)  Within  six  months  after  the  publica- 
tion of  such  list,  or  revision  thereof,  the  Ad- 
ministrator, In  accordance  with  section  653  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code,  shall  publish 
for  comment  proposed  effluent  limitations  in- 
cluding. If  appropriate,  prohibition  of  dis- 
charges, of  each  such  element  and  compound 
or  combination  of  elements  and  compound* 
together  with  a  summary  of  the  evidence  on 
which  such  limitations  are  based.  No  later 
than  ninety  days  after  such  publication  the 
Administrator  aball  promulgate  final  limita- 
tions, 

"(3)  Prior  to  publishing  any  lists  or  regu- 
lations pxirsuant  to  this  subsection  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable  within  the  time  provided,  con- 
sult with  appropriate  advisory  cocnmlttees. 
Independent  experts,  and  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies. 

"(4)  The  President  may  exempt  any  per- 
aon  from  any  limitation  or  limitations  estab- 
IWMd  under  thla  subsection  for  a  period  at 
not  more  than  two  years  if  he  finds  that  such 
exemption  Is  required  for  reason*  of  nation- 
al security.  An  exemption  under  this  p>ara- 
graph  may  be  extended  for  one  or  more  addi- 
tional periods,  each  period  not  to  exceed  two 
years." 

SBC.  2.  Section  23  o.'  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  •«  amended,  is  amend- 
ed to  revise  aubsecUon  (a)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  term  'State  water  pollution  con- 
trol agency'  means  a  single  State  agency 
designated  by  that  SUte  as  the  official  State 
water  pollution  oontrol  agency  for  purposes 
of  thla  Act." 
and  to  add  the  following  subsection  (g) : 

"(g)  'Contiguous  Bone"  means  the  entire 
zone  defined  by  article  24  of  the  Cbnventlon 
on  the  Territorial  Sea  and  the  Contiguous 
Zone." 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  In  addi- 
tion to  the  amendments  to  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  the  President  has 
proposed  an  Innovative  regulatory  frame- 
work to  control  the  dumping  of  waste 
material  Into  the  oceans  and  coastal 
waters.  This  proposal  Is  titled  "The  Ma- 
rine Production  Act  of  1970."  It  would 
Implement  the  recommendations  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  in  Its 
report  on  ocean  dumping  released  in  Oc- 
tober of  last  year.  In  my  Judgment,  that 
report  represents  the  fine  work  per- 
formed by  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  to  date.  The  bill  which  the  Pres- 
ident has  sent  to  the  Congress  measures 
up  to  the  same  standard.  The  bill  would 
authorize  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  issue  permits  controlling  the 
discharge  of  waste  material  in  the  oceans 


and  prohibit  the  discharge  of  such  mate- 
rials without  such  permits. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  consent  that  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  and  the  text  of 
the  bill  which  will  be  Introduced  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows : 

FlNDlNCS  AND  RbOOMMENOATIOKS  OF  THZ  RK- 
POaT  TO  THB  PXESroXNT  PHEPARED  BT  TH« 
COUNCH.    ON    ENVmONMENTAI.    QUALFTT    SH- 

■nruBD  "Ocean  DfMPiNO:  A  Nationai.  Pol- 
tCT,"  October  1970 

The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
concludes  that  there  Is  a  critical  need  for 
a  nationai  policy  on  ocean  dumping.  It  Is  not 
a  serious,  nationwide  problem  now,  but  the 
decisions  made  by  municipalities  and  Indus- 
tries In  the  next  few  years  could  lead  to  dra- 
matic Increases  In  the  level  of  dumping. 
Once  these  decisions  are  made  and  ocean 
dumping  proceeds,  it  will  be  costly  and  dlffl- 
cvUt  to  shift  to  land-based  disposal  at  some 
future  date. 

Ocean-dumped  wastes  are  heavily  concen- 
trated and  contain  materials  that  have  a 
number  of  adverse  effects.  Many  are  tozlc  to 
human  and  marine  life,  deplete  oxygen  nec- 
essary to  maintain  the  marine  ecosystem,  re- 
duce populations  of  fish  and  other  economic 
resources,  and  damage  esthetic  values.  In 
some  areas,  the  environmental  conditions 
created  by  ocean  disposal  of  wastes  are  seri- 
ous. 

The  Council  study  Indicates  that  the  vol- 
ume of  waste  materials  dumped  In  the  ocean 
Is  growing  rapidly.  Becau.se  the  capacity  of 
land-based  waste  disposal  sites  is  becoming 
exhausted  In  some  coastal  cities,  commu- 
nities are  looking  to  the  ocean  as  a  dumping 
ground  for  their  wastes  Faced  with  higher 
water  quality  standards.  Industries  may  also 
look  to  the  ocean  for  disposal.  The  result 
could  be  a  massive  Increase  In  the  already 
growing  level  of  ocean  dumping.  If  this  oc- 
curs, environmental  deterioration  will  be- 
come widespread. 

In  most  cases,  feasible  and  economic  land- 
based  disposal  methods  are  available  for 
wastes  currently  being  dumped  In  the  ocean. 
In  many  cases,  alternatives  to  ocean  dump- 
ing can  be  applied  positively  for  purposes 
such  as  land  reclamation  and  recycling  to 
recover  valuable  waste  components. 

Current  regulatory  activities  and  author- 
ities are  not  adequate  to  handle  the  problem 
of  ocean  dumping.  States  do  not  exercise 
control  over  ocean  dumping,  and  generally 
their  authority  extends  only  within  the 
3-mlle  territorial  sea.  The  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers authority  to  regulate  ocean  dumping 
Is  also  largely  confined  to  the  territorial  sea. 
The  Corps  has  responsibility  to  facilitate 
navigation,  chiefly  by  dredging  navigation 
channels.  As  such,  It  Is  In  the  position  ol  reg- 
ulating activities  over  which  it  also  has 
operational  responsibility.  The  Coast  Ouard 
enforces  several  Federal  laws  regarding  pol- 
lution but  has  no  direct  authority  to  regulate 
ocean  dumping.  The  authority  of  the  Federal 
Water  Quality  Admlnutratlon  does  not  pro- 
vide for  Issuance  of  permits  to  control  ocean 
dumping  And  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion has  authority  only  for  disposal  of  radio- 
active materials.  The  Council  believes  that 
new  legislative  authority  is  necessary. 

Finally,  this  report  recognizes  the  Interna- 
tional character  of  ocean  dumping.  Unilateral 
action  by  the  United  States  can  deal  with 
only  a  part — although  an  Important  part — 
of  the  problem.  Effective  Lntematlonal  action 
will  be  necessary  If  damage  to  the  marine 
environment  from  ocean  dumping  is  to  be 
averted. 

POLICT    AND    BEOnUkTOET    RECOMMXNDATIONS 

The  OouncU  on  Environmental  Quality  rec- 
ommends  a  comprehensive  nationai  policy  on 
ocean  dumping  of  wastes  to  ban  unregtUated 
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ocean  dumping  of  all  materials  and  strictly 
limit  ocean  disposal  of  any  materials  harm- 
ful to  the  marine  environment.  In  order  to 
Implement  the  policy,  new  regulatory  author- 
ity Is  necessary.  The  CouncU  on  Environ- 
mental  Quality  recommends  legislation  that 
would: 

Require  a  permit  from  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  for 
the  transportation  or  dumping  of  all  mate- 
rials In  the  oceans,  estuaries,  and  the  Great 
Lakes. 

Authorize  the  Administrator  to  ban  ocean 
dumping  of  specific  materials  and  to  deslg. 
nate  safe  sites. 

Establish  penalties  for  violation  of  regula- 
tions. 

Provide  for  enforcement  by  the  Coast 
Guard. 

The  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  would  be  guided  by  the 
following  principles  in  exerting  his  author- 
ity: 

Ocean  dumping  of  materials  cJearly  Identi- 
fied as  harmful  to  the  marine  environment  ot 
man  should  be  stopped. 

When  existing  Information  on  the  effects 
of  ocean  dumping  are  Inconclusive,  yet  the 
best  Indicators  are  that  the  materials  could 
create  adverse  conditions  if  dumped,  such 
dumping  should  be  phased  out.  When  fur- 
ther Information  conclusively  proves  that 
such  dumping  does  not  damage  the  en- 
vironment. Including  cumulative  and  long- 
term  damage,  ocean  dumping  could  be  con- 
ducted under  regulation. 

The  criteria  for  setting  standards  for  dis- 
posing of  materials  In  the  ocean  and  for 
determining  the  urgency  of  terminating  dis- 
posal operations  should  Include: 

1.  Present  and  future  Impact  on  the  ma- 
rine environment,  human  health,  welfare, 
and  amenities. 

2.  Irreversibility  of  the  Impact  of  dumping. 

3.  Volume  and  concentration  of  materials 
Involved. 

4.  Location  of  disposal,  I.e.,  depth  and  po- 
tential Impact  of  one  location  relative  to 
others. 

High  priority  should  be  given  to  protecting 
those  {xirtlons  of  the  marine  environment 
which  are  biologically  most  active,  namely 
the  estuaries  and  the  shallow,  ne&rshore 
areas  In  which  many  marine  organisms  breed 
or  spawn.  These  biologically  critical  areas 
should  be  delimited  and  protected. 

The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
recommends  the  following  policies  relating 
to  specific  types  of  wastes  currently  being 
dumped  In  the  ocean.  In  estuaries,  and  In 
the  Great  Lakes: 

Ocean  dumping  of  undigested  sewage 
sludge  should  be  stopp>ed  as  soon  as  possible 
and  no  new  sources  allowed. 

Ocean  dumping  of  digested  or  other  sta- 
bilized sludge  should  be  phased  out  and  no 
new  sources  allowed.  In  cases  In  which  sub- 
stantial faculties  and /or  significant  com- 
mitments exist,  continued  ocean  dumping 
may  be  necessary  until  alternatives  can  be 
developed  and  Implemented.  But  continued 
dumping  should  be  considered  an  Interim 
measure. 

Ocean  dumping  of  existing  sources  of  solid 
waste  should  be  stopped  as  soon  as  possible. 
No  new  sources  should  be  allowed.  I.e.,  no 
dumping  by  any  municipality  that  currently 
does  not  do  so,  nor  any  Increase  In  the  vol- 
ume by  existing  municipalities. 

Ocean  dumping  of  polluted  dredge  spoils 
should  be  phased  out  as  soon  as  alternatives 
can  be  employed.  In  the  Interim,  dumping 
should  mlnlnUze  ecological  damage.  The  cur- 
rent policy  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  on 
dredging  highly  polluted  areas  only  when 
absolutely  necessary  should  be  continued, 
and  even  then,  navigational  benefits  should 
be  weighed  carefully  against  damages. 

The  current  poUcy  of  prohibiting  ocean 
dumping  of  high-level  radioactive  wastes 
should  be  continued.  Low-level  liquid  dls- 
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.(.yiarges  to  the  ocean  from  vessels  and  land- 
l)«sed  nuclear  facilities  are,  and  should  con- 
tinue to  be,  controlled  by  Federal  regulations 
and  International  standards.  The  adequacy 
of  such  standards  should  be  continually  re- 
viewed. Ocean  dumping  of  other  radioactive 
wastes  should  be  prohibited.  In  a  very  few 
cases,  there  may  be  no  alternative  offering 
less  harm  to  man  or  the  environment.  In 
these  cases  ocean  disposal  shoiild  be  allowed 
only  when  the  lack  of  alternatives  has  been 
detnonstrated.  Planning  of  activities  which 
will  result  in  production  of  radioactive  wastes 
abould  Include  provisions  to  avoid  ocean  dis- 
posal. 

No  ocean  dumping  of  chemical  warfare 
materials  should  be  permitted.  Biological 
warfare  materials  have  not  been  disposed  of 
at  sea  and  should  not  be  In  the  future. 
Ocean  disposal  of  explosive  munitions  should 
be  terminated  as  soon  as  possible. 

Ocean  dumping  of  Industrial  wastes 
should  be  stopped  as  soon  as  possible. 
Ocean  dumping  of  toxic  Industrial  wastes 
should  be  terminated  immediately,  except  In 
those  cases  In  which  no  alternative  offers 
less  harm  to  man  or  the  environment. 

Ocean  dumping  of  unpolluted  dredge 
spoils,  construction  and  demolition  debris, 
and  similar  wastes  which  are  Inert  and  non- 
toxic should  be  regulated  to  prevent  dam- 
age to  estuarlne  and  coastal  areas. 

Use  of  waste  materials  to  rehabilitate  or 
enhance  the  marine  environment,  as  op- 
posed to  activities  primarily  aimed  at  waste 
disposal,  should  be  conducted  under  con- 
trolled conditions.  Such  operations  should 
be  regulated,  requiring  proof  by  the  ap- 
plicant of  no  adverse  effects  on  the  marine 
environment,  human  health,  safety,  wel- 
fare, and   amenities. 

RESEARCH    NEEDS 

In  the  long  term,  additional  Information 
Is  required  In  the  Implementation  of  this 
policy.  Serious  Information  deficiencies  exist, 
and  research  Is  required  In  the  following 
major    areas : 

Broad-based  ecological  research  Is  needed 
to  understand  the  {jathway-s  of  waste  mate- 
rials In  marine  ecosystems.  Such  studies 
should  be  directed  to  a  better  understanding 
of  the  food  chain  from  microscopic  plants 
and  animals  to  high  predators;  how  pollu- 
tants concentrate  in  the  food  chain;  the 
origin  and  ultimate  fate  of  pollutants  In 
the  oceans;  and  the  effects  of  concentra- 
tion on  the  marine  environment  and  eventu- 
ally man. 

Marine  research  preserves  should  be  es- 
tablished to  protect  representative  marine 
ecosystems  for  research  and  to  serve  as  eco- 
logical reference  points — baselines  by  which 
man-Induced  changes  may  be  evaluated. 

Oceanographlc  studies  of  basic  physical  and 
chemical  processes  should  be  directed  toward 
gaining  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
marine  environment,  with  special  emphasis 
on  estuaries  and  coastal  areas. 

Toxic  materials  should  be  identified  and 
their  lethal,  sublethal  and  chronic  long-term 
effects  on  marine  life  Investigated.  Infor- 
mation is  needed  on  the  persistence  of  toxic 
substances;  how  pollutants  are  degraded 
chemically  and  biologically;  the  effects  of 
radioactivity  on  the  marine  environment  and 
man;  and  the  capacity  of  waters  to  assimilate 
waste  materials. 

More  information  is  needed  about  public 
health  risks  from  ocean  pollution.  Studies 
should  determine  what  pathogens  are  trans- 
ported in  marine  ecosystems  and  how.  Bet- 
ter methods  of  measuring  public  health  dan- 
gers are  also  needed. 

Resenrch  is  needed  on  the  recycling  of 
wastes  and  the  development  of  alternatives 
to  ocean  dumping.  Technical  problems  must 
be  solved,  but  there  Is  also  a  great  need  to 
study  the  social,  Institutional,  and  economic 
aspects  of  waste  management. 


Effective  nationai  and  International  moni- 
toring systems  need  to  be  developed.  Re- 
search Is  necessary  to  develop  improved 
methods  and  technology  so  that  alterations 
In  the  marine  environment  may  be  detected. 
But  there  Is  also  a  need  for  data  coordination 
so  that  data  gathering  and  analysis  efforts 
are  not  duplicated. 

StniMAET 

The  Nation  has  an  opportunity  unique  in 
history — the  opportunity  to  act  to  prevent  an 
environmental  problem  which  otherwise  will 
grow  to  a  great  magnitude.  In  the  past,  we 
have  failed  to  recognize  problems  and  to  take 
corrective  action  before  they  became  serlou.s. 
The  resulting  signs  of  environmental  degra- 
dation are  all  around  us,  and  remedial  ac- 
tions heavily  tax  cur  resources.  This  Is  clear- 
ly the  time  for  a  conscious  national  decision 
to  control  ocean  dumping. 

Russell  E.  Train. 

Chairman. 
Robert  Cahn, 
Gordon  J.  MacDonald. 


Section-bt-Section  Analysis  of  the  Pro- 
posed  Marine   Protection   Act  of    1971 
The  title  of  the  proposed  act  Is  designated 
as   the   "Marine   Protection  Act  of   1971." 

Section  2,  drawing  on  the  report  of  the 
Council  on  Envlrormiental  Quality  made 
public  by  the  President  October  7,  1970, 
makes  a  finding  by  the  Congress  that 
unregulated  dumping  of  material  In  the 
oceans,  coastal,  and  other  waters  endangers 
human  health,  welfare,  and  amenities,  and 
the  marine  environment,  ecological  systems, 
and  economic  potentialities.  It  declares  a 
federal  policy  of  regulating  dumping  of  all 
types  of  material  in  the  relevant  waters  and 
of  vigorously  limiting  the  dumping  of  mate- 
rial which  could  have  an  unfavorable  effect. 
Section  3  defines  certain  terms  used  In  the 
proposal.  Subsection  3(a)  defines  the  re- 
sponsible official  for  Implementation  of  the 
legislation  as  the  Administrator  of  the  Eln- 
vlronmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA).  Sub- 
section 3(b)  provides  that  the  proposal  ap- 
plies to  the  oceans,  to  gulfs,  bays,  and  other 
similar  salt  waters,  other  coastal  areas 
where  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows,  and  to  the 
Great  Lakes. 

Subsection  3(c)  defines  material,  the 
transportation  for  dumping  and  dumping 
of  which  are  regulated  by  the  proposal,  very 
broadly  as  "matter  of  any  kind  or  descrip- 
tion", and  then,  for  Illustrative  purposes,  but 
without  limiting  the  comprehensive  scope  of 
this  Initial  definition,  lists  specific  materials 
which  are  Included  In  the  general  definition. 
Oil  and  sewage  from  vessels,  discharges  of 
which  are  covered  by  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act,  are  excluded  from  the 
scope  of  this  Act. 

Subsection  3(e)  defines  "person"  in  such 
a  way  that  all  Federal,  State,  and  foreign 
governmental  organizations,  employees,  and 
agents,  along  with  private  jjersons  or  en- 
titles, are  Included  within  the  prohibition 
on  transportation  for  dumping  or  dumping 
contained  In  Section  4.  Federal  organizations, 
employees,  and  agents,  however,  are  excepted 
from  the  definition  of  "person"  Insofar  as 
section  6.  proi-ldlng  for  penalties,  Is  con- 
cerned. Thus,  Federal  organizations,  employ- 
ees, and  agent.s  must  comply  with  the  per- 
mit and  standard-setting  provisions  of  the 
Act,  i.e.,  they  would  be  required  to  obtain 
approval  from  the  Administrator  of  ETA  for 
the  transportation  for  dumping  or  the  dump- 
ing of  materials  In  the  relevant  waters,  but 
they  are  not  liable  for  or  subject  to  the  pen- 
alty provisions. 

Subsection  3(f)  defines  dumping  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Act  as  "a  disposition  of  ma- 
terial". Provisos  make  two  Importart  rv- 
ceptlons  to  this  general  rule  of  applicabil- 
ity. The  first  proviso  excepts  from  the 
Act's  coverage  disposition  of  effluents  from 


any  outfall  structure  or  routine  discharges 
of  effluents  Incidental  to  the  propulsion  of 
vessels.  Municipal  sewage  outfalls  or  In- 
dustrlELl  waste  ovvtfalls  come  within  this 
prlvlso.  Discharges  of  effluents  other  than 
sewage  from  outfalls  come  within  the  pva- 
vlew  of  standards  set  pursuant  to  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  and  also 
will  be  subject  to  the  proposed  permit  pro- 
gram under  the  Refuse  Act  (33  U.S.C.  §  407) . 
Municipal  sewage  outfalls  also  come  under 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act's 
standards  and  also  are  affected  by  that 
Act's  assistance  programs. 

The  second  proviso  could  be  called  the 
"lobsterpot"  proviso.  It  excepts  intentional 
placement  of  devices  In  the  relevant  waters 
or  on  the  submerged  lands  beneath  those 
waters.  Several  federal  departments  and 
agencies  place  testing,  monitoring,  sensing, 
or  surveillance  devices  on  the  ocean  floor. 
Under  this  proviso,  the  placement  of  such 
items  or  their  transportation  for  placement 
Is  not  within  the  coverage  of  the  proposal. 
Private  activities  similarly  not  within  the 
proposal  would  Include  placing  Into  the 
ocean  and  other  pertinent  waters  lobster 
traps,  off-shore  drilling  platforms,  pipelines, 
or  cables.  The  latter  portion  of  the  proviso 
ensures  that  any  excepted  placement  of  de- 
vices does  not  Include  placement  of  material 
to  produce  an  effect  attributable  only  to 
the  physical  presence  of  the  material  In  the 
ocean  or  other  relevant  waters.  Thus,  if 
car  bodies  or  other  similar  material  were 
placed  in  the  ocean  to  serve  as  a  shelter  for 
fish,  the  effect  from  placing  the  car  bodies 
would  be  attributable  only  to  the  physical 
presence  of  the  car  bodies  In  the  ocean,  and 
the  placement  would  constitute  a  dumping 
for  which  a  permit  would  be  required  under 
the   Act. 

Sp>eclal  note  should  also  be  made  of  the 
fact  that  "dumping"  as  defined  In  subsec- 
tion 3(f)  would  not  Include  an  activity  which 
has  as  its  primary  purpose  a  result  other  than 
"a  disposition  of  material"  but  which  In- 
volves the  incidental  depositing  of  some  de- 
bris or  other  material  In  the  relevant  waters. 
For  example,  material  from  missiles  and 
debris  from  gun  projectiles  and  bombs  ulti- 
mately come  to  rest  In  the  protected  waters. 
Such  activities  are  not  covered  by  this  Act. 

Except  where  the  Administrator  has  issued 
a  permit  for  such  activity,  subsection  4(a) 
of  the  proi>osal  prohibits  transportation  of 
material  from  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
pyose  of  dumping  it  in  the  oceans,  coastal, 
and  other  waters.  Similarly,  except  where  a 
permit  has  been  granted,  section  4(b)  pro- 
hibits dumping  of  material  In  that  part  of 
such  waters  which  Is  within  that  territorial 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  or  in  the 
Contiguous  Zone  of  the  United  States  when 
the  dumping  affects  the  territorial  sea  or 
territory  of  the  United  States. 

Section  5  places  authority  to  grant  trans- 
p>ortatlon  and  dumping  permits  In  the  Ad- 
ministration of  EPA,  provides  standards  for 
his  use  in  acting  on  p>ermlt  applications,  and 
governs  the  nature  of  permits  which  may  be 
Issued, 

Section  6(a)  allows  issuance  of  a  permit 
where  the  applicant  presents  information 
which  Indicates  that  the  transportation  or 
dumping  or  both  will  not  unreasonably  de- 
grade or  unreasonably  endanger  human 
health,  welfare,  or  amenities,  or  the  marine 
environment,  ecological  systems  or  economic 
potentialities.  The  Administrator  is  directed 
to  establish  and  apply  criteria  for  reviewing 
and  evaluating  permit  applications.  In  estab- 
lishing or  revising  the  criteria,  the  Adminis- 
trator Is  required  to  consider  the  likely  im- 
pact of  the  proposed  dumping  along  with 
alternative  locations  and  methods  of  dl6p>osal. 
Including  those  based  on  land,  the  probable 
Impact  of  using  such  alternatives  on  con- 
siderations affecting  the  public  Interest,  and 
the  probable  Impact  of  issuing  or  denying 
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permits  on  such  consl<]«nitlons.  In  estabUah- 
ing  or  revising  criteria,  the  AdminUtMitor  U 
directed  to  consult  with  the  he*da  of  con- 
cerned dep&rtmenta  and  agencies. 

Subsection  5(b)  authorizes  the  Adminis- 
trator to  establish  and  Issue  various  cate- 
gories of  permits.  If  he  deems  such  a  step  to 
be  desirable,  the  Administrator  could  set  dif- 
ferent procedures  for  h&ndltng  applications 
in  the  various  categories.  Subsection  (b)(a) 
allows  the  Administrator  to  require  appli- 
cants for  permits  to  provide  necessary  in- 
formation. The  Administrator  could  require 
differing  amounts  and  types  of  Information 
according  to  category. 

Subsections  5(c)  and  5(d)  set  out  the  re- 
quirements which  may  be  Incorporated  Into 
permits  Issued  under  the  authority  of  sub- 
section 5(a).  They  also  allow  the  Adminis- 
trator, as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  state  fur- 
ther reqiUrements  and  actions,  such  as 
charges  for  permits  or  reporting  on  actions 
taken  under  a  permit. 

Subsection  5(e)  authorizes  the  Adminis- 
trator to  grant  general  permits  for  the  trans- 
portation for  dumping  or  dumping  of  quan- 
tities and  types  of  materials  which  he  de- 
termines will  have  a  mlnlmaJ  effect  on  the 
ocean  This  provides  flexibility  to  give  gen- 
eral permits  for  certain  types  of  periodic  or 
continuing  activities  where  the  amounts 
dumped  are  minimal 

Subsection  5(f)  authorizes  the  Adminis- 
trator to  limit  or  deny  the  Issuance  of  per- 
mits Involving  specified  substances  where  he 
finds  that  the  substance  cannot  be  dumped 
consistently  with  the  provisions  of  and  cri- 
teria established  under  subsection  5(a).  In 
such  cases  the  Administrator  may  also  alter 
or  revoke  partially  or  entirely  the  terms  oX 
existing  pwrmlts. 

Subsection  5(g)  allows  the  Administrator 
to  designate  recommended  sites  for  dumping 
specified  materials.  This  would  give  guidance 
to  applicants  and  facilitate  the  Admlnlsua- 
tors  Implementation  of  the  control  pro- 
grams. 

Subsection  5(h)  establishes  a  very  limited 
exemption  from  the  prohibition  on  trans- 
portation for  dumping  or  dumping  where  no 
permit  has  been  granted.  Such  transporta- 
tion or  dumping  Is  not  prohibited  where  it 
is  necessary  in  an  emergency  to  safeguard 
hiunan  life.  In  such  cases  reports  of  the  ex- 
cepted emergency  actions  must  be  made  to 
the  Administrator. 

Section  6  provides  for  penalties.  Under 
subseouon  6(a)  the  Administrator  could  as- 
sess a  dvU  penalty  recoverable  in  federal 
district  court,  of  up  to  tSO.OOO  for  each  viola- 
tion. Subsection  6(b)  establlshee,  in  addi- 
tion, criminal  sanctions  for  knowing  and 
willful  violations.  The  coiirt  oould  annrrr  a 
fine  of  up  to  MO.(XX)  or  order  Imprisonment 
for  a  period  of  up  to  one  year,  or  both.  For 
those  cases  where  violations  are  of  a  oon- 
tlnulng  nature,  and  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
posing civil  penalties  and  criminal  fines  but 
not  Imprisonment,  subsection  6(c)  makes 
each  day  of  such  a  vlolaUon  a  separate  of- 
fense. Under  the  provisions  of  subsection 
a(d).  the  Attorney  General  U  authorized  to 
aeek  equitable  reUef  to  redress  violations. 
Subsections  8(e)  subjects  vessels  used  In 
violations  to  In  rem  UabUlty  for  any  civil 
penalty  assessed  or  criminal  fine  Imposed. 
Public  vessels  within  the  meaning  of  sub- 
section 13(a)  (3)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  and  other  public  property 
of  a  similar  nature  would  not  be  subject  to 
the  remedy  authortzed  by  this  provision 
Subsection  6(f)  adds  authority  for  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  revoke  or  suspend  a  permit 
issued  under  subsection  6(a)  If  the  permit* 
provisions  have  been  violated. 

Section  7  deals  with  the  relationship  of 
this  legislation  to  other  Uws.  Generally,  ex- 
cept as  provided  In  subsections  7(b)  and 
7(c).  It  provides  that  after  the  Acfs  effec- 
tive date,  existing  licenses,  permits,  or  au- 
thorizations would  be  terminated  to  the  ex- 
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tent  they  authorize  activity  covered  by  this 
proposal,  and  that  further  licenses,  permits, 
or  authorizations  of  a  similar  nature  could 
not   be   Issued. 

Subsection  7(b)  maintains  present  respon- 
sibility and  authority  contained  In  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964,  and  provides  that 
the  provUlons  of  Sections  4  and  7(a)  of  this 
proposal  do  not  apply  to  actions  taken  under 
that  Act.  However,  the  AEC  must  consult 
with  the  Administrator  before  Issuing  a  per- 
mit to  conduct  any  activity  otherwise  reg- 
ulated by  this  proposal.  Moreover,  the  AEC 
must  comply  wth  the  radlo«kctlve-materlal 
standards  set  by  the  Administrator,  and  the 
Administrator  Is  directed  to  consider  the  pol- 
icy expressed  In  subsection  3(b)  of  this 
proposal  along  with  the  factors  stated  in  sub- 
sections 5(a)  (1)  and  5(a)  (3)  in  setting  such 
standards  for  the  waters  covered  by  this 
proposal. 

Subsection  7(c)  relates  to  authorities  con- 
Ulned  In  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1899. 
respecUng  dredging,  fllllng,  harbor  works, 
and  maintenance  of  navigability.  The  powers 
are  exercised  for  the  most  part  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  and  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 
Except  for  the  limited  supersession  found  In 
subsection  11(e) .  the  PUvers  and  Harbors  Act 
authorities  are  not  negated  or  abrogated, 
nor  are  existing  licenses  or  permits  Issued 
under  the  Act  terminated.  Rather.  In  situa- 
tions where  this  Act  and  the  Act  of  1899  both 
apply  to  dumping  of  material  In  connection 
with  a  dredge,  fill  or  other  permit  Issued  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers.  Issuance  of  the 
permit  requires  a  certification  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  EPA  that  the  activity  Is  In  con- 
formity with  this  proposal  and  any  regula- 
tions Issued  under  It.  The  Administrator  will 
not  Issue  separate  permits  In  such  cases. 

After  this  Act  becomes  effective,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army's  permit  program  un- 
der the  Refuse  Act,  which  is  administered  in 
close  cooperation  with  EPA  on  all  water  qual- 
ity matters,  will  continue  to  regulate  the  dis- 
position of  any  effluent  covered  by  the  Re- 
fuse Act  from  any  outfall  structure  regardless 
of  the  waters  Into  which  this  disposition  oc- 
curs. In  addition  to  regulating  all  depositing 
of  material  into  other  navigable  waters  of 
the  United  States  not  covered  by  subsection 
4(b)  of  this  Act. 

Subsection  7(d)  provides  for  consultation 
by  the  Administrator  of  EPA  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  In  cases  where  the  Adminis- 
trator finds  that  the  proposed  activity  may 
affect  navigation  or  create  an  artificial  Island 
on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

Subsection  7(e)  saves  State  or  local  laws 
from  being  preempted  by  this  prop>osal. 

Section  8  allows  the  Administrator  to  use. 
by  agreement,  resources  of  other  federal 
agencies,  on  either  a  reimbursable  or  non- 
reimbursable basis.  In  subsection  8(b)  the 
Administrator  Is  authorized  to  delegate  re- 
sponsibility for  acting  on  permit  applications 
to  an  officer  of  EPA  or.  by  agreement,  to  the 
head  of  other  federal  departments  or  agen- 
cies, such  as  the  Commandant  of  the  Coast 
Guard.  Subsection  8(c)  directs  that  surveil- 
lance, and  other  appropriate  enforcement  ac- 
tivity be  conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
department  In  which  the  Coast  Guard  Is  op- 
erating. 

Section  9  gives  the  Administrator  power  to 
issue  appropriate  regulations  in  carrying  out 
the  responsibilities  and  authority  conferred 
by  the  Act. 

Section  10  directs  the  Secretary  of  State. 
In  consultation  with  the  Administrator,  to 
seek  appropriate  International  action  and  co- 
operation to  support  the  policy  of  this  pro- 
posal. 

Subsections  11(a)  and  11(b)  repeal  the 
Supervisory  Hartwrs  Act  of  1888.  as  amended 
(33  use.  ii  441^51b).  and  the  provision  of 
the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1899  (33  US  C. 
i  418)  which  preserved  the  Supervisory  Har- 
bors Act  from  supersession  by  the  1899  Act. 
The  Supervisory  Harbors  Act  provides  a  spe- 


cial authority  to  control  transit  In  and  from 
the  harbors  of  New  York,  Baltimore  and 
Hampton  Roads.  Virginia.  This  authority  has 
been  used  to  regulate  ocean  dumping.  The 
proposed  Act  would  replace  that  authority 
A  portion  of  the  Act  of  August  5,  1886  (33 
U.S.C.  I  407a),  which  pertains  to  deposits  of 
debris  from  mines  and  stamp  works,  and 
which  Is  covered  by  this  bill  or  the  Refuse 
Act,  Is  also  repealed.  A  provision  contained 
In  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1905  (33 
use.  I  419) .  which  has  been  used  to  buttress 
the  Corps  of  Engineers'  authority  to  regulate 
ocean  dumping.  Is  superseded.  Insofar  as  It 
authorizes  action  that  would  be  regulated  by 
this  proposal.  Lastly,  section  13  of  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Act  of  1899  (33  US  C  S407). 
commonly  known  as  the  Refuse  Act.  Is  su- 
perseded, but  only  Insofar  as  It  applies  to 
dumping  of  material  In  the  waters  covered 
by  subsection  4(b)   of  this  proposal. 

Section  13  provides  that  this  proposal  shall 
take  effect  six  months  after  Its  enactment 
and  further  saves  from  being  affected  by  this 
proposal  legal  actions  begun  or  rights  of  ac- 
tion accrued  prior  to  the  proposal's  effective 
date. 

Section  13  contains  an  authorization  for 
appropriations  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and 
administration  of  the  proposal. 

A  Bnx — Mahink  Peotkction  Act  or  1971 
To  regulate  the   dumping  in   the  oceans, 
coastal,  and  other  waters  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tha'.:  This 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Marine  Protection 
Act  of  1971. •• 

SECTION  2.  riNDINO,  POLICT,  AND  PURPOSE 

(a)  Unregulated  dumping  of  material  into 
the  oceans,  coastal,  and  other  waters  en- 
dangers human  health,  welfare,  and  ameni- 
ties, and  the  marine  environment,  ecological 
systems,  and  economic  potentialities. 

(b)  Congress  declares  that  It  Is  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  regulate  the  dumping 
of  all  types  of  material  In  the  oceans,  coastal, 
and  other  waters  and  to  prevent  or  vigorously 
limit  the  dumping  Into  the  oceans,  coastal, 
and  other  waters  of  any  material  which  could 
adversely  affect  human  health,  welfare, 
or  amenities,  or  the  marine  environment, 
ecological  systems,  or  economic  potentialities. 
To  this  end.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  regulate  the  transportation  of  material 
from  the  United  States  for  dumping  into 
the  oceans,  coastal,  and  other  waters,  and 
the  dumping  of  materials  by  any  person 
from  any  source  If  the  dumping  occurs  In 
waters  over  which  the  United  States  has 
Jurisdiction. 

SECTION  3.  DEFirnnoNs 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  term — 

(a)  "Administrator"  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

(b)  "Oceans,  coastal,  and  other  waters" 
means  oceans,  gulfs,  bays,  salt-waters,  la- 
goons, salt-water  harbors,  other  coastal 
waters  where  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows,  and 
the  Great  Lakes. 

(c)  "Material  "  means  matter  of  any  kind 
or  description,  Including,  but  not  limited 
to.  dredge  spoil,  solid  waste,  garbage,  sewage 
sludge,  munitions,  chemical,  biological,  sjid 
radiological  warfiu^  ag^nt*.  radioactive  mate- 
rials, wrecked  or  discarded  equipment,  rock. 
sand,  cellar  dirt,  and  industrial  waste,  pro- 
vided, that  It  does  not  mean  oil  within  the 
meaning  of  section  11  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  or  sewage  from  vessels 
within  th«  meaning  of  Section  13  of  said 
Act. 

(d)  "United  States"  Includes  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone, 
the  territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 


States  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands. 

(e)  "Person"  means  any  private  person  or 
entity  any  employee,  agent,  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  of  any  State  or 
ia»l  unit  of  government,  or  foreign  govern- 
ment, and.  except  as  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 6  any  employee,  agent,  department, 
sgency',  or  instrumentality  of  the  Federal 
government. 

(f)  "Dumping"  means  a  disposition  of 
material,  provided,  that  It  does  not  mean  a 
aimosltlon  of  any  effluent  from  any  outfall 
structure,  or  a  routine  discharge  of  effluent 
incidental  to  the  propulsion  of  vessels,  and 
wovided  further,  that  It  does  not  mean  the 
intentional  placement  of  any  device  In  the 
oceans,  coastal,  or  other  waters  or  on  the 
gubmerged  land  beneath  such  waters,  for  the 
purpose  of  using  such  device  there  to  pro- 
duce an  effect  attributable  to  other  than  Its 
mere  physical  presence. 

(g)  "District  Court  of  the  United  States" 
includes  the  District  Court  of  Guam,  the 
District  Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  Canal  Zone,  and  In  the 
case  of  American  Samoa  and  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  the  District  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Ha- 
waii, which  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  over 
actions  arising  therein. 

SECTION    4.    PROHIBmD    ACTS 

Except  as  such  transportation  or  dumping 
or  both  may  be  authorized  in  a  permit  Issued 
by  the  Administrator. 

(a)  No  person  shall  transport  material 
from  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
dumping  It  Into  the  oceans,  coastal,  and 
other  waters,  and 

(b)  No  person  shall  dump  material  (1)  in 
that  part  of  the  oceans,  coastal,  and  other 
waters  which  is  within  the  territorial  Jurls- 
dlcUon  of  the  United  States,  or,  (2)  In  a 
zone  contiguous  to  the  territorial  sea  of  the 
United  States,  extending  to  a  line  12  nautical 
miles  seaward  from  the  base  line  of  the  ter- 
ritorial sea  as  provided  in  Article  24  of  the 
Convention  on  the  Territorial  Sea  and  the 
Contiguous  Zone,  to  the  extent  that  It  may 
affect  the  territorial  sea  or  the  territory  of 
the  United  States. 

SECTION  5.  PERMITS 

(a)  The  Administrator  may  Issue  permits 
to  transport  material  for  dumping  Into  the 
oceans,  coastal,  and  other  waters,  or  to  dump 
material  into  the  waters  described  In  sub- 
section 4(b).  or  both,  where  the  applicant 
presents  information  respecting  the  proposed 
activity  which  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator Indicates  that  such  transporta- 
tion, or  dumping,  or  both  will  not  unreason- 
ably degrade  or  unreasonably  endanger  hu- 
man health,  welfare,  or  amenities,  or  the 
marine  environment,  ecological  systems,  or 
economic  potentialities.  The  Administrator 
shall  establish  and  apply  criteria  for  review- 
ing and  evaluating  such  permit  applications, 
and.  In  establishing  or  revising  such  criteria, 
shall  consider,  but  not  be  limited  In  his 
consideration  to,  the  following: 

(1)  the  likely  Impact  of  the  proposed 
dumping  on  human  health,  welfare,  and 
amenities,  and  on  the  marine  environment, 
ecological  systems,  and  economic  potentiali- 
ties. Including   an    assessment   of — 

(A)  the  possible  persistence  or  permanence 
of  the  effects  of  the  prop>osed  dumping, 

(B)  the  volume  and  concentration  of  ma- 
terials involved,  and 

(C)  the  location  proposed  for  the  dump- 
ing. 

(2)  alternative  locations  and  methods  of 
disposal.  Including  land-based  alternatives; 
the  probable  Impact  of  requiring  the  use  of 
such  locations  or  methods  of  disposal  on 
considerations  affecting  the  public  interest; 
and  the  probable  Impact  of  Issuing  cr  deny- 
ing permits  on  considerations  affecting  the 
public  Interest. 

In  establishing  or  revising  such  criteria, 
the   Administrator   shall    consult   with   the 


Secretaries  of  Commerce,  Interior,  State,  De- 
fense. Agriculture,  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  and  Transportation,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  other  appropriate 
Federal,  State,  and  local  officials.  With  re- 
Bp>ect  to  such  criteria  as  may  affect  the  civil 
works  program  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  the  Administrator  shall  also  consult 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  In  reviewing 
applications  for  permits,  the  Administrator 
shall  make  such  provision  for  consultation 
with  interested  Federal  and  State  agencies 
as  he  deems  useful  or  necessary.  No  permit 
shall  be  issued  for  a  dumping  of  material 
which  will  violate  applicable  water  quality 
standards. 

(b)(1)  The  Administrator  may  establish 
and  Issue  various  categories  of  pwrmlts.  In- 
cluding the  general  permits  described  In 
subsection  (e) . 

(2)  The  Administrator  may  require  an  ap- 
plicant for  a  permit  under  subsection  (a) 
to  provide  such  Information  as  the  Admin- 
istrator may  consider  necessary  to  review 
and  evaluate  such  an  application. 

(c)  Permits  issued  under  subsection  (a) 
may  designate  and  Include  (1)  the  type  of 
material  authorized  to  be  transported  for 
dumping  or  to  be  diimped;  (2)  the  amount 
of  material  authorized  to  be  transported  for 
dumping  or  to  be  dumped;  (3)  the  location 
where  such  tran^)ort  for  dumping  will  be 
terminated  or  where  such  dumping  will  oc- 
cur; (4)  the  length  of  time  for  which  the 
permits  are  valid  and  their  expiration  date; 
and  (5)  such  other  matters  as  the  Adminis- 
trator deems  appropriate. 

(d)  The  Administrator  may  prescrilje  such 
processing  fees  for  permits  and  such  report- 
ing requirements  for  actions  taken  pursuant 
to  permits  Issued  under  subsection  (a)  as 
he  deems  appropriate. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  may  issue  gcn- 
eraa  permits  for  the  transportation  for  dump- 
ing, or  dumping,  or  both,  of  classes  of  ma- 
terials which  he  determines  will  have  a 
minimal  Impact,  considering  the  factors 
stated  In  subsection  (a) . 

(f)  The  AdmlnistratOT  may  limit  or  deny 
the  Issuance  of  iiermits.  or  may  alter  or  re- 
voke partially  or  entirely  the  terms  of  permits 
issued  by  him  under  this  Act,  for  the  trans- 
portation for  dumping,  or  the  dumping,  or 
both,  of  specified  material,  where  he  finds 
that  such  material  cannot  be  dumped  con- 
sistently with  the  criteria  established  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a).  No  tictlon  shall  be 
taken  under  this  subsection  unless  the  af- 
fected person  or  permittee  shall  have  been 
given  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  on 
such  action  as  proposed. 

(g)  The  Administrator  may.  considering 
the  criteria  established  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a) ,  designate  recommended  sites  for 
the  dumping  of  specified  materials. 

(h)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  prohibit  any 
transportation  for  dumping  or  dumping  of 
material  where  such  transportation  or  dump- 
ing is  necessary.  In  an  emergency,  to  safe- 
guard human  life.  Such  transportation  or 
dumping  shall  be  reported  to  the  Adminis- 
trator within  such  times  and  imder  such 
conditions  as  he  may  prescribe  by  regulation. 

SBCnON    6.    PENALTIES 

(a)  A  person  who  violates  section  4  of  this 
Act,  or  regulations  promulgated  under  this 
Act,  or  a  permit  Issued  under  this  Act  by  the 
Administrator  shall  be  liable  to  a  civil  pen- 
alty of  not  more  than  $50,000  for  each  viola- 
tion to  be  assessed  by  the  Administrator.  No 
penalty  shall  be  assessed  until  the  person 
charged  shall  have  laeen  given  notice  and  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  on  such  violation. 
Any  such  civil  penalty  may  be  compromised 
by  the  Administrator.  In  determining  the 
amount  of  the  penalty,  or  the  amount  agreed 
upon  in  compromise,  the  gravity  of  the  vio- 
lation and  the  demonstrated  good  faith  of 
the  person  charged  in  attempting  to  achieve 
rapid  compliance  after  notification  of  a  vio- 
lation shall  be  considered  by  said  Adminis- 


trator. Upon  failure  of  the  offending  party  to 
pay  the  penalty,  the  Administrator  may  re- 
quest the  Attorney  General  to  commence  an 
action  in  the  appropriate  district  court  of 
the  United  States  for  such  relief  as  may  be 
appropriate. 

(b)  In  addition  to  any  action  which  may 
be  brought  under  subsection  (a),  a  person 
who  knowingly  and  willfully  violates  section 
4  of  this  Act,  regulaUons  promulgated  under 
this  Act,  or  a  permit  Issued  under  this  Act 
by  the  Administrator  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  »50,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  Imposing  civil  pen- 
alties and  criminal  fines  under  this  section, 
each  day  of  a  continvdng  violation  shall  con- 
stitute a  separate  offense. 

(d)  The  Attorney  General  or  his  delegate 
may  bring  actions  lor  equitable  relief  to 
redress  a  violation  by  any  person  of  this 
Act,  regulations  promulgated  under  this  Act, 
and  permits  Issued  under  this  Act  by  the 
Administrator,  and  the  district  courto  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  grant 
such  relief  as  the  equities  of  the  case  may 
require. 

(e)  A  vessel,  except  a  public  vessel  within 
the  meaning  of  subsection  13(a)(3)  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  or  other 
public  property  of  a  similar  nature,  used  In 
a  violation  shall  be  liable  in  rem  for  any  civil 
penalty  assessed  or  criminal  fine  Imposed  and 
may  be  proceeded  against  In  any  district 
court  of  the  United  States  having  Jurisdic- 
tion thereof,  provided,  that  no  vessel  shall  be 
liable  unless  It  shall  appear  that  the  owner 
was  at  the  time  of  the  violation  a  consent- 
ing party  or  privy  to  such  violation. 

(f)  If  the  provisions  of  any  permit  Issued 
under  subsection  (a)  of  section  6  are  vio- 
lated, the  Administrator  may  revoke  the 
permit  or  may  suspend  the  permit  for  a  spe- 
cified period  of  time.  No  permit  shall  be  re- 
voked or  suspended  unless  the  permittee  shall 
have  been  given  notice  and  opportimlty  for 
a  hearing  on  such  violation  and  proposed 
suspension  or  revocation. 

SECTION    7.    RELATIONSHIP    TO    OTHKR    LAWS 

(a)  After  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  all 
licenses,  permits,  or  authorizations  which 
have  been  Issued  by  any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  under  authority  of  any 
other  provision  of  law  shall  be  terminated 
and  of  no  effect  to  the  extent  they  authorize 
any  activity  regulated  by  this  Act.  There- 
after, except  as  hereafter  provided,  no  license, 
permit,  or  authority  shall  be  Issued  by  any 
ofBcer  or  employee  of  the  United  States  other 
than  the  Administrator  which  would  au- 
tborUe  any  activity  regulated  by  this  Act  or 
the  regulations   Issued  hereunder. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  abrogate  or 
negate  any  existing  responsibility  or  author- 
ity contained  In  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  and  section  4  and  subsec- 
tion 7(a)  of  this  Act  shaU  not  apply  to  any 
activity  regulated  by  that  Act.  provided,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  shall  consult 
with  the  Administrator  prior  to  Issuing  a 
permit  to  conduct  any  activity  which  would 
otherwise  be  regulated  by  this  Act.  In  issuing 
any  such  permit,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission shall  comply  with  standards  set  by 
the  Administrator  respecting  limits  on  radi- 
ation exposures  or  levels,  or  concentrations  or 
quantities  of  radioactive  material.  In  setting 
such  standards  for  application  to  the  oceans, 
coastal,  and  other  waters,  or  for  specific  por- 
tions of  such  waters,  the  Administrator  shall 
consider  the  policy  expressed  In  subsection 
2(b)  of  this  Act  and  the  factors  stated  in 
subsections  5(a)  (1)  and  5(a)  (2)  of  thU  Act. 

(c)(1)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply  to  actions  taken  before  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  under  the 
authority  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of 
1899.1 

(2)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  11  (e) , 
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nothing  In  this  Act  shall  b«  construed  as 
abrogating  or  negating  any  existing  responsi- 
bility or  authority  contained  In  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Act  of  1890.  provided,  that  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  no  Federal 
license  or  permit  shall  be  Issued  under  the 
authority  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of 
1809  to  conduct  any  activity  otherwise  reg- 
ulated by  section  4  of  this  Act  and  the  regu- 
lations Issued  herevinder,  unless  the  Admin- 
istrator has  certified  that  the  activity  pro- 
posed to  be  conducted  Is  In  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  with  the  regu- 
lations Issued  hereunder. 

(3)  Where  a  license  or  permit  to  conduct 
an  activity  has  been  granted  under  the  au- 
thority of  subsections  lc)(l)  and  (OO)  of 
this  section  and  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Act  of  1899.  no  separate  permit  to  conduct 
such  activity  shall  be  required  under  this 
Act. 

(d)  Prior  to  Issuing  any  permit  under  this 
Act.  wheire  it  appears  to  the  Administrator 
that  the  disposition  of  the  material  to  be 
transportfld  for  dumping  or  to  be  dumped 
may  affect  navigation  in  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States  or  may  create  an  arti- 
ficial Island  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf, 
the  Administrator  shall  consult  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  and  no  permit  shall 
be  Issued  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  deter- 
mines that  navigation  will  be  unreasonably 
Impaired. 

(e)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  preempting  any  State.  Federal  Territory 
or  Commonwealth,  or  subdivision  thereof 
from  Imposing  any  requirement  or  liability. 

SBcnoN  8.  nrroBcxicnrr 

(a)  The  Administrator  may,  whenever  ap- 
propriate, utilize  by  agreement,  the  person- 
nel, services,  and  facilities  of  other  Federal 
departments,  agencies,  and  Instrumentalities. 
or  State  agencies  or  Instrumentalities, 
whether  on  a  reimbursable  or  a  nonreim- 
bursable basis. 

(b)  The  Administrator  may  delegate  re- 
sponsibility and  authority  for  reviewing  and 
evaluating  permit  applications,  mcludlng  the 
decision  as  to  whether  a  permit  wlU  be  Is- 
sued, to  an  officer  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  or  he  may  delegate,  by 
agreement,  such  responsibility  and  authority 
to  the  heads  of  other  Federal  departments  or 
agencies,  whether  on  a  reimbursable  or  non- 
reimbursable basis. 

(C)  The  Secretary  of  the  department  In 
which  the  Coast  Ouard  Is  operating  shall 
conduct  surveillance  azid  other  appropriate 
enforcement  activity  to  prevent  unlawful 
transportation  of  material  for  dumping  or 
dumping. 

SBCTION    9      RECUL.^TIONa 

In  carrying  out  the  responsibilities  and 
authority  conferred  by  this  Act,  the  Admin- 
istrator Is  authorized  to  Issue  such  regula- 
tions as  he  n-.ay  deem  appropriate. 

SECTION     10.     UrrXmNATIONAL     COOPSXATION 

The  Secretary  of  State.  In  consultation 
with  the  Administrator,  shall  seek  effective 
International  action  and  cooperation  to  en- 
sure protection  of  the  marine  environment, 
and  may  for  this  purpose,  formulate,  present, 
or  support  specific  proposals  In  the  United 
Nations  and  other  competent  International 
organizations  for  the  development  of  ap- 
propriate International  rules  and  regulations 
In  support  of  the  policy  of  this  Act. 

SECTION     1  1 .    REPEAL    AND    SirPCSSESSION 

I  a)  The  second  proviso  to  the  last  para- 
graph of  section  20  of  the  Act  of  March  3, 
1899  (30  Stat.  1154) .  as  amended.*  Is  repealed. 

|b)  Sections  1,  2.  3.  4,  5.  6.  and  7  of  the 
Act  of  June  29.  1888  (25  Stat.  200).  as 
amended.'  are  repealed. 

(c)  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  August  6,  1886 
(24  Stat.  329)  ,•  Is  repealed. 
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Id)  To  the  extent  that  It  authorizes  action 
regulated  by  this  Act,  section  4  of  the  Act  of 
March  3,  1005  (33  Stat.  1147),*  Is  superseded. 

(e)  Section  13  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Act  of  1899  (30  Stat.  1152),  as  amended,"  Is 
superseded  Insofar  as  It  applies  to  dumping, 
as  defined  In  subsection  3(f)  of  this  Act,  of 
material  in  the  waters  covered  by  subsection 
4(b)  of  this  Act. 

SECTION  I  a.  xriTEC'rivB  date  and  ba vinos 

PROVISION 

(a)  Thla  Act  shall  take  effect  six  months 
after  Its  enactment. 

(b)  No  legal  action  begun,  or  right  of  ac- 
tion accrued,  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  shall  be  affected  by  any  provision  of 
this  Act. 

SECTION    13.    AUTHORIZATION    FOR 
APPROPRIATIONS 

There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, out  of  any  moneys  In  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  and  ad- 
ministration of  this  Act. 

Mr.  CXX)PER.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
the  President  recommended  to  Congress 
the  establishment  of  an  Environmental 
Financing  Authority  to  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pro- 
vide a  market  for  the  revenue  bonds  of 
municipalities  otherwise  unable  to  gen- 
erate the  financial  capability  necessary 
to  match  the  Federal  share  of  waste 
treatment  works  construction  under  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  of  1965.  The  President  has 
again  recommended  the  establishment  of 
this  financing  institution. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
dlfBcultles  In  providing  revenues  for  es- 
sential domestic  purposes.  Money  is.  per- 
haps, the  most  serious  obstacle  in  the 
path  of  the  adequate  control  of  water 
pollution.  "ITie  President's  proposal  to 
make  available  to  States  and  municipal- 
ities the  marketing  p>ower  of  the  Federal 
Government  could  be  tremendously 
helpful. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  vmanlmous  con- 
sent that  a  sectlon-by-section  analysis 
and  the  text  of  the  bill  which  will  be 
introduced  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

SECTION-BT-SXCTION  SXTMICART  OF  TKK  EN- 
VIRONMENTAL FTNANdNO  Act  or  1971 

Section  1.  This  section  provides  for  the 
Act  to  be  cited  as  the  "EInvlronmental  Fi- 
nancing Act  of  1971." 

Section  2.  Creation  of  Authority.  This  sec- 
tion establishes  the  Environmental  Financ- 
ing Authority  as  an  Instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  subject  to  the  general  super- 
vision and  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  authorizes  the  Authority  to  es- 
tablish offices  to  conduct  Its  business. 

Section  3.  Purpose.  This  section  states  that 
the  pxirpose  of  the  Act  Is  to  assure  that  In- 
ability to  borrow  necessary  funds  on  reason- 
able terms  doea  not  prevent  any  State  or 
local  public  body  from  carrying  out  a  waste 
treatment  works  project  eligible  for  financial 
assistance  under  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act. 

Section  4.  Board  of  Directors.  This  section 
provides  a  five-member  Board  of  Directors 
consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  his  designee  as  Chairman  and  four  others 
appointed  by  the  President  from  the  officers 
or  employees  of  the  Authority  or  of  any  Fed- 
eral agency.  The  Board  would  meet  at  the 
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call  of  the  Chairman  and  would  determine 
the  general  policies  of  the  Authority.  The 
Chairman  would  appoint  the  ofllcera  of  the 
Authority. 

Section  5.  Functions.  This  section  author- 
izes the  Authority  to  purchase  obligations 
Issued  by  State  and  local  public  bodies  to 
finance  the  non-Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
a  waste  treatment  construction  project.  No 
purchase  could  be  made  unless  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  has  certified  that  the  seller  Is  unable 
to  obtain  sufficient  credit  on  reasonable 
terms,  has  approved  the  project  as  eligible 
under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act.  and  has  agreed  to  guarantee  principal 
and  Interest  payments  on  the  obligation.  No 
purchase  could  be  made  of  obligations  Issued 
to  flxiance  projects  the  permanent  financing 
of  which  occurred  prior  to  this  Act.  Interest 
rates  on  such  purchases  would  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  tak- 
ing Into  consideration  (1)  current  market 
yields  on  obligations  of  comparable  maturity 
Issued  by  the  Treasury  or  the  Authority  and 
(11)  market  yields  on  municipal  bonds.  The 
Authority  would  charge  fees  to  cover  expenses 
and  to  accumulate  reasonable  reserves,  and 
such  fees  would  be  Included  In  project  costs. 
Section  6.  Initial  Capital.  This  section  au- 
thorizes appropriations  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasxiry  to  advance  up  to  $100  million 
for  Initial  capital  to  the  Authority.  The  In- 
terest rate  on  advances  would  be  not  less 
than  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Trea.sury  taking  Into  consideration  cur- 
rent market  yields  on  Treasury  obligations. 
Interest  payments  could  be  deferred  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Treasury. 

Section  7.  Obligations  of  the  Authority. 
This  section  authorizes  the  Authority,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, to  Issue  Its  own  obligations  In  the  mar- 
ket. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  could 
purchase  such  obligations,  as  authorized  in 
appropriations  acts.  Purchases  by  the  Secre- 
tary would  be  public  debt  transactions  and 
would  be  at  Interest  rates  determined  by  him 
taking  Into  consideration  current  market 
yields  on  outstanding  Treasury  obligations  of 
comparable  maturities. 

Section  8.  Federal  Payment  to  the  Author- 
ity. This  section  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  make  annual  payments  to  the 
Authority  In  the  amount  by  which  the  Au- 
thority's interest  expense  exceeds  Its  interest 
income. 

Section  9.  General  Powers.  Tlils  section 
provides  the  Authority  with  general  corpo- 
rate powers. 

Section  10.  Tax  Exemption.  This  section 
generally  exempts  the  Authority  and  Its  In- 
come from  all  taxes  except  real  and  personal 
property  taxes  and  taxes  on  the  principal  or 
Interest  on  obligations  Issued  by  the  Author- 
ity, which  would  be  taxed  to  the  same  extent 
as  obligations  of  private  corporations. 

Section  11.  Obligations  as  Lawful  Iniest- 
ments.  Acceptance  as  Security.  This  section 
makes  obUgatlons  issued  by  the  Authority 
lawful  Investments,  acceptable  as  security  for 
all  fiduciary,  trust,  and  public  funds,  and 
exempt  from  SEC  requirements. 

Section  12.  Preparation  of  Obligations. 
This  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  prepare,  hold,  and  deliver  obliga- 
tions for  the  Authority  on  a  reimbursable 
basis. 

Section  13.  Annual  Report.  This  section  re- 
quires the  Authority  to  transmit  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  Congress  an  annual  report  of  Its 
operations  and  activities. 

Section  14.  Obligations  Eligible  for  Pur- 
chase  by  National  Banks.  This  section  per- 
mits national  banks  to  invest  In  or  deal  In 
obligations  of  the  Authority. 

Section  15.  Government  Corporation  Con- 
trol Act  This  section  subjects  the  Authority 
to  the  budget  and  audit  provisions  of  the 
Government  Corporation  Control  Act  In  the 
same  manner  as  they  are  applied  to  a  wholly- 
owned  Ctovernment  corporation. 
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Section  16.  Permanent  Appropriation  for 
federal  Payment  to  Authority.  This  section 
provides  a  permanent  Indefinite  appropria- 
tion to  permit  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  make  Interest  payments  to  the  Authority 
as  required  by  section  8. 

Section  17.  Separability.  This  section 
makes  the  provisions  and  validity  of  the  Act 
separable  If  any  of  the  provisions  Is  held 
invalid. 

S.  — 
A  bin   to   establish   an   Environmental   Fi- 
nancing    Authority     to     assist     In     the 
financing    of    waste    treatment    facilities, 
and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Environmental 
Financing  Act  of  1971". 

CREATION    OF    AUTHORrTT 

Sec.  2.  There  U  hereby  created  a  body  cor- 
porate to  be  known  as  the  Environmental 
Financing  Authority,  which  shall  have  suc- 
cession untU  dissolved  by  Act  of  Congress. 
The  Authority  shall  be  subject  to  the  gen- 
eral supervision  and  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  The  authority  shall  be 
an  instrumentality  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  shall  maintain  such  offices  as 
may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  In  the  con- 
duct of  Its  business. 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  3.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  assure 
that  inability  to  borrow  necessary  funds  on 
reasonable  terms  does  not  prevent  any  State 
or  local  public  body  from  carrying  out  any 
project  for  construction  of  waste  treatment 
works  determined  eligible  for  assistance  pur- 
suant to  section  5  of  this  Act. 

BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS 

BBC.  4.  (a)  The  Authority  shall  have  a 
Board  of  Directors  consisting  of  five  persons, 
one  of  whom  shall  be  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  designee  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  and  four  of  whom  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  from  among  the  officers  or 
employees  of  the  Authority  or  of  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  United  States 
Qovernment. 

(b)  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  meet 
at  the  call  of  Its  Chairman.  The  Board  shall 
determine  the  general  policies  which  shall 
govern  the  operations  of  the  Authority.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  select  and  effect 
the  f^jpolntment  of  qualified  persons  to  fill 
the  offices  as  may  be  provided  for  In  the 
bylaws,  virlth  such  executive  functions,  pow- 
ers, and  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
bylaws  or  bv  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  such 
persons  shall  be  the  executive  officers  of  the 
Authority  and  shall  discharge  all  such  execu- 
tive functions,  powers,  and  duties.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  as  such,  shall  not  receive 
compensation  for  their  services. 

FITNCTIONS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Authority  Is  authorized  to 
make  commitments  to  purchase  and  to  pur- 
chase on  terms  and  conditions  determined  by 
the  Authority,  any  obligation  or  participa- 
tion therein  which  is  Issued  by  a  State  or 
local  public  body  to  finance  the  non-Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  any  project  for  the  con- 
struction of  waste  treatment  works  which 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  has  determined  to  be  eligible 
for  Federal  financial  assistance  under  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (33 
D.8.C.  486) . 

(b)  No  conunltment  shall  be  entered  Into, 
and  no  purchase  shall  be  made,  unless  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  ( 1 )  has  certified  that  the  public 
body  Is  unable  to  obtain  on  reasonable 
terms  sufficient  credit  to  finance  Its  actual 
needs;  (2)  has  approved  the  project  as 
tUglble  under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 


Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  466);  and  (3)  has 
agreed  to  guarantee  timely  payment  of  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  on  the  obligation.  The  Ad- 
ministrator Is  authorized  to  guarantee  such 
timely  payments  and  to  Issue  regulations  as 
he  deems  necessary  and  proper  to  protect 
such  guarsmtees.  Appropriations  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  made  to  the  Administrator 
In  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  make  pay- 
ments under  such  guarantees,  and  such  pay- 
ments are  authorized  to  be  made  from  such 
appropriations  or  from  any  other  available 
funds. 

(c)  No  purchase  shall  be  made  of  obliga- 
tions Issued  to  finance  projects,  the  perm- 
anent financing  of  which  occurred  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Any  purchase  by  the  Authority  shall 
be  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  to 
yield  a  return  at  a  rate  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  taking  Into  con- 
sideration (1)  the  current  average  yield  on 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  of  comparable  maturity  or 
m  Its  stead  whenever  the  Authority  has  suf- 
ficient of  Its  own  long-term  obligations  out- 
standing, the  current  average  yield  on  out- 
standing obligations  of  the  Authority  of 
comparable  maturity;  and  (11)  the  market 
yields  on  mtinlclpal  bonds. 

(e)  The  Authority  Is  authorized  to  charge 
fees  for  Its  commitments  and  other  services 
adequate  to  cover  all  expenses  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  accumulation  of  reasonable  con- 
tingency reserves  and  such  fees  shall  be  In- 
cluded In  the  aggregate  project  costs. 

iNrriAL  capital 
Sec.  6.  To  provide  Initial  capital  to  the 
Authority,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  to  advance  the  funds  necessary 
for  this  purpose.  Each  such  advance  shall  be 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  to  yield 
a  return  at  a  rate  not  less  than  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
taking  Into  consideration  the  current  average 
yield  on  outstanding  marketable  obUgatlons 
of  the  United  States  of  comparable  matur- 
ities. Interest  payments  on  such  advances 
may  be  deferred,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary,  but  any  such  deferred  payments 
shall  themselves  bear  interest  at  the  rate 
specified  In  this  section.  There  Is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000, 
which  shall  be  available  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section   without   fiscal   year   limitation. 

obligations    of   the    AUTHORrXT 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Authority  Is  authorized, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  to  issue  and  have  outstanding 
obligations  having  such  maturities  and  bear- 
ing such  rate  or  rates  of  interest  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  Authority.  Such  obllga. 
tlons  may  be  redeemable  at  the  option  of 
the  Authority  before  maturity  In  such  man- 
ner as  may  be  stipulated  therein. 

(b)  As  authorized  In  appropriation  Acts, 
and  such  authortzatlons  may  be  without 
fiscal  year  limitation,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  In  his  discretion  purchase  or 
agree  to  purchase  any  obligations  Issued 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
and  for  such  purpose  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public 
debt  transaction  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  any  securities  hereafter  Issued  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  now  or  here- 
after In  force,  and  the  purposes  for  which 
securities  may  be  Issued  under  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act  as  now  or  hereafter  In 
force,  are  extended  to  Include  such  pur- 
chases. Each  purchase  of  obligations  by  the 
Secretarv  of  the  Treasury  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  to  yield  a  return  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  taking  Into  consideration  the 
current  average  yield  on  outstanding  mar- 
ketable ObUgatlons  of  the  United  States  of 
comparable  maturities.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury   may   sell,   upon   such   terms   and 


conditions  and  at  such  price  or  prices  as  he 
shall  determine,  any  of  the  obligations  ac- 
quired by  him  under  this  subsection.  All 
purchases,  and  sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  such  obligations  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  treated  as  public  debt  trans- 
actions of  the  United  States. 

FEDESAL  PAYMENT  TO  THE  AtTrHORITT 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  make  annual 
payments  to  the  Authority  in  such  amounts 
as  are  necessary  to  equal  the  amount  by 
which  the  dollar  amount  of  Interest  expense 
accrued  by  the  Authority  on  account  of  Its 
obligations  exceeds  the  dollar  amount  of 
Interest  Income  accrued  by  the  Authority  on 
account  of  obligations  purchased  by  It  pur- 
suant to  section  5  of  this  Act. 

general  powers 

Sec.  9.  The  Authority  shall  have  power — 

(a)  to  sue  and  be  sued,  complain  and  de- 
fend. In  Its  corporate  name; 

(b)  to  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate  seal, 
which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed; 

(c)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  repeaJ  bylaws, 
rules,  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  conduct  of  Its  business; 

(d)  to  conduct  Its  business,  carry  on  Its 
operations,  and  have  offices  and  exercise  the 
powers  granted  by  this  Act  In  any  State  with- 
out regard  to  any  qualification  or  similar 
statute  In  any  State; 

(e)  to  lease,  purchase,  or  otherwise  acquire, 
own,  hold.  Improve,  use,  or  otherwise  deal  In 
and  with  any  property,  real,  personal,  or 
mixed,  or  any  Interest  therein,  wherever  situ- 
ated; 

(f)  to  accept  gifts  or  donations  of  services, 
or  of  property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed, 
tangible  or  Intangible.  In  aid  of  any  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Authority; 

(g)  to  sell,  convey,  mortgage,  pledge,  lease, 
exchange,  and  otherwise  dispose  of  Its  prop- 
erty and  assets; 

(h)  to  appoint  such  officers,  attorneys,  em- 
ployees, and  agents  as  may  be  required,  f-o 
define  their  duties,  to  fix  and  to  pay  such 
compensation  for  their  services  as  may  be 
determined,  subject  to  the  civil  service  and 
classification  laws,  to  require  bonds  for  them 
and  pay  the  premium  thereof;  and 

(I)  to  enter  into  contracts,  to  execute  In- 
struments, to  Incur  liabilities,  and  to  do  all 
things  as  are  necessary  or  Incidental  to  the 
proi>er  management  of  Its  affairs  and  the 
proper  conduct  of  Its  business. 

TAX    exemption 

Sec.  10.  The  Authority,  its  property.  Its 
franchise,  capital,  reserves,  surplus,  security 
holdings,  and  other  funds,  and  Its  Income 
shall  be  exempt  from  all  taxation  now  or 
hereafter  imposed  by  the  United  States  or 
by  any  State  or  local  taxing  authority;  except 
that  (1)  any  real  property  and  any  tangible 
personal  property  of  the  Authority  shall  be 
subject  to  Federal,  State,  and  local  taxation 
to  the  same  extent  according  to  Its  value  as 
other  such  property  Is  taxed,  and  (2)  any 
and  all  obligations  Issued  by  the  Authority 
shall  be  subject  both  as  to  principal  and 
Interest  to  Federal.  State,  and  local  taxation 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  obligations  of  pri- 
vate corporations  are  taxed. 
obligation  as  lawful  investments,  accept- 
ance AS  sECURiry 

Sec.  11.  All  obligations  issued  by  the  Au- 
thority shall  be  lawful  investmente,  and  may 
be  accepted  as  security  for  all  fiduciary,  trust, 
and  public  funds,  the  investment  or  deposit 
of  which  shall  be  under  authority  or  control 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  officer  or 
offlcors  thereof.  All  obUgatlons  Issued  by  the 
Authority  pursuant  to  this  Act  shaU  be 
deemed  to  be  exempt  securities  within  the 
meaning  of  laws  admlnUtered  by  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission,  to  the  same 
extent  as  securities  which  are  Issued  by 
the  United  States. 
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Sxc.  12.  In  order  to  furnish  obligations  for 
delivery  by  the  Authority,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  prepare  such 
obligations  in  such  form  as  the  Authority 
may  approve,  such  obligations  when  pre- 
pared to  be  held  in  the  Treasury  subject  to 
delivery  upon  order  by  the  Authority.  The 
engraved  plates,  dies,  bed  pieces,  and  so 
forth,  executed  In  connection  therewith 
shall  remain  In  the  custody  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  The  Authority  shall  retn>- 
burse  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  any 
expenditures  made  in  the  preparation,  cus- 
tody, and  delivery  of  such  obligations. 

Antra kt.    KXPORT 

Sxc.  13.  The  Authority  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  end  of  e<u:h  fiscal  year, 
transmit  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
an  annual  report  of  Its  operations  and  activ- 
ities. 

OBLIGATIONS   VUGIBLK    PO>   PtTBCKASB   BT 
NATTONAI.    BANKS 

Sec.  14.  The  sixth  sentence  of  the  seventh 
paragraph  of  section  5136  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (12  U  S.C.  24),  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  obligations  of  the 
Environmental  Financing  Authority"  imme- 
diately after  "or  obligations,  participations 
or  other  Instruments  of  or  Issued  by  the 
Federal  Mortgage  Association  or  the  Oov- 
ernment  National  Mortgage  Association." 

GOVXXNMCNT  COBPOaATION    CONTBOI.  ACT 

Sxc.  15.  The  budget  and  audit  provisions 
of  the  Qovernment  Corporation  Control  Act 
(31  n.SC.  846)  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
Environment*!  Financing  Authority  In 
the  same  manner  as  they  are  applied  to 
the  wholly  owned  Oovemment  corporations. 

FBKMAmNT  AfPROPRIATION    POR   PXDnUL 
PATXXNT  TO  AUTHoarrr 

Sec  16  Section  3689  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended  (31  USC.  711).  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  follow- 
ing the  last  (>aragraph  appropriating  moneys 
for  the  purposes  under  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  read  as  follows  : 

"Payment  to  the  Environmental  Financing 
Authority:  For  fwyment  to  the  Ernvlronmen- 
tal  Financing  Authority  under  section  8  of 
the  Environmental  Financing  Act  of  1971.  ' 

SXPAaABILTTT 

Sxc.  17.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance. Is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Act.  and  the  application  of 
such  provisions  to  other  persons  or  circum- 
stances, shall  not  be  affected. 

Mr,  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  last  year  was 
responsible  for  the  enactment  of  title  IV 
of  the  Clean  Air  Amendments  of  1970, 
which  authorized  a  study  of  noise  pollu- 
Mon  and  established  the  beginning  of  a 
..egulatory  program  in  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 

The  President  has  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress, as  part  of  his  environmental  mes- 
sage, a  bill  which  would  establish  a  com- 
prehensive noise  control  program  admin- 
istered by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  The  bill  would  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  a.  issue  criteria  on  the 
technology  of  noise  pollution  control; 
b.  identify  major  sources  of  noise  pollu- 
tion; and  c.  establish  standards  for  the 
generation  of  noise  from  such  sources. 
The  bill  would  also  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator to  approve  standards  controlling 
noise  emissions  from  aircraft;  a  program 
which  has  been  administered  exclusively 
by  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency.  The  Ad- 
ministrator would  also  be  required  to 
establish  labelling  requirements  for  prod- 


ucts producing  noise  as  designated  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  The 
bill  would  also  provide  necessary  correla- 
tive enforcement  authority. 

The  din  surrounding  all  of  us  who  re- 
side in  metropolitan  communities  Is 
reaching  the  point  of  intolerabllity.  The 
President  recognizes  the  grave  prob- 
lem and  is  proposing  a  regulatory  plan 
which  will  begin  to  restore  peace  and 
quiet  to  our  urban  and  rural  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  Eisk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-sectlon  analysis 
and  the  text  of  the  bill  which  will  be  In- 
troduced be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pkoposxd  Nouz  Control  Act  or  1071 
8xction-bt-Section  Analysis 

The  title  of  the  proposed  act  Is  designated 
as  "The  Noise  Control  Act  of  1871   • 

Section  3  contains  a  statement  of  ccngres- 
Blonal  findings  and  policy.  Subsection  2(a) 
states  findings  that  noise,  particularly  In 
urban  areas,  presents  a  growing  danger  to 
the  public  health  and  welfare:  that  the  ma- 
jor sources  of  noise  Include  a  variety  of  man- 
ufactured articles  that  move  in  commerce; 
and  that  the  Federal  Government  bears  a  re- 
sponsibility to  deal  with  major  noise  prob- 
lems requiring  national  uniformity  of  treat- 
ment. Subsection  2(b)  declares  a  P^ederal 
policy  to  promote  an  environment  for  all 
Americans  free  from  noise  that  Jeopardizes 
their  health  or  welfare  This  subsection  fur- 
ther states  that  the  purpose  of  the  pn-oposed 
act  is  to  establish  a  means  for  effective  co- 
ordination of  Federal  noise  programs,  to  sup- 
plement existing  Federal  authority  for  regu- 
lation of  the  noise  characteristics  of  articles 
moving  In  commerce,  and  to  authorize  Fed- 
eral noise  labeling  requirements  for  such 
articles  The  Act  Is  not  Intended  to  relieve 
States  and  localities  of  their  responsibilities 
to  control  other  aspects  of  noise  within  their 
Jurisdictions. 

Section  3  defines  certain  terms  used  In  the 
proposal.  Subsection  3(a)  defines  the  official 
primarily  responsible  for  Implementing  the 
legislation  as  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  (EPA).  Sub- 
section 3(b)  defines  "person"  in  such  a  way 
that  all  FMeral,  State,  or  local  governmental 
organlzaUona,  employees,  and  agenU,  along 
with  private  persons  or  entitles,  are  included 
within  the  enforcement  provisions  of  section 
12.  However,  Federal  organizations,  employ- 
ees, and  agents  are  excepted  from  the  defini- 
tion of  "person"  insofar  as  subsection  12(ai, 
providing  for  civil  penalties.  Is  concerned. 
Thus,  Federal  organizations,  employees,  and 
agents  must  comply  with  the  prohibitions  of 
section  8,  but  they  are  not  liable  for  or  sub- 
ject to  the  civil  penalties  authorized  in  sub- 
section 12(a). 

Subsection  3(c)  defines  "product"  to  in- 
clude any  article  or  good  manufactured  for 
sale  In.  or  Introduction  into,  commerce  with 
three  general  exclusions.  "Product"  does  not 
Include  aircraft  or  aircraft  components  that 
are  covered  by  Title  VI  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958.  The  noise  characterUUcs  of 
these  aircraft  and  aircraft  components  are 
already  subject  to  regulation  under  that  Act. 
which  will  continue  In  effect  subject  to  the 
.vnendments  made  by  section  6  of  the  pro- 
fwsed  legislation,  discussed  t)elow. 

"Product"  also  excludes  any  article  that, 
although  otherwise  within  the  broad  defini- 
tion. Is  designed  for  military  combat  use.  Na- 
tional security  requires  that  the  responsible 
authorities  be  free  to  determine  to  what  ex- 
tent nolB*  control  objectives  must  b«  sub- 
ordinated to  military  necessities  in  the  use  of 
such  articles.  Therefore,  they  are  excluded 
from  the  definition  of  "product"  to  exempt 
them  entirely  from  the  standard-setting  and 


labeling  provisions  of  sections  6  and  7  with- 
out regard  to  the  exercise  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  his  power  under  section  8(b)(1) 
discussed  below,  to  grant  specific  exemp- 
tions for  national  security  reasons  The  policy 
of  the  proposed  legislation  will,  however,  die- 
tate  that  all  feasible  steps  be  taken  to  im- 
prove the  noise  characteristics  of  even  these 
articles.  "Product"  also  excludes  equipment 
designed  for  use  In  experimental  work  done 
by  or  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  or  other  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Subsection  3(d)  defines  "ultimate  pur- 
chaser" to  be  the  first  person  who  purchases 
a  new  product  for  a  use  other  than  resale. 
TTils  excludes  both  those  Intermediaries  who 
may  handle  the  product  before  sale  to  the 
first  user,  and  subsequent  users  who  may 
obtain  the  product  second-hand.  Subsection 
3(e)  defines  "new  product"  to  mean  a  prod- 
uct the  title  to  which  has  not  yet  been  traiu- 
ferred  to  an  ultimate  purchaser. 

Subsection  3(f)  defines  "manufacturer"  to 
Include  any  person  who  manufactures  or  as- 
sembles new  products  or  who  acts  on  behalf 
of  such  a  person  In  the  distribution  of  new 
products.  "Commerce"  U  defined  In  subsec- 
tion 3(g)  to  Include  all  forms  of  Interchange 
Involving  two  or  more  States,  or  a  State  and 
a  place  outside  thereof  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia or  a  possession  of  the  United  States. 

Section  4  entrusts  to  the  Administrator 
of  EPA  the  primary  responsibility  for  pro- 
moting coordination  of  Federal  programs  re- 
lating to  noise.  To  assist  him  In  exercising 
this  responsibility,  subsection  4(a)  directs 
each  other  Federal  agency  to  furnish  him 
with  any  information  he  may  reasonably  re- 
quest about  the  agency's  noise  programs. 

Subsection  4(b)  directs  the  Administrator, 
on  the  basis  of  consultation  with  appropriate 
Federal  agencies,  to  publish  a  periodic  report 
covering  the  noise-related  activities  of  all 
Federal  agencies.  It  Is  intended  that  this  re- 
port will  provide  a  means  for  assessing  the 
overall  progress  of  Federal  noise  control  ef- 
forts. 

Section  5  gives  the  Administrator  of  EPA 
responsibility  to  develop  and  publish  basic 
documents  on  noise  and  its  control.  Sub- 
sections S(a)  directs  him  to  develop  criteria 
for  noise,  taking  into  account  up-to-date 
scientific  knowledge  on  noise  effects.  These 
criteria  should  naake  clear  what  quantities 
and  qualities  of  noise  are  consistent  with 
protection  of  public  health  and  welfare  under 
differing  circumstances  The  Administrator 
Is  directed  to  seek  consistency  between  these 
criteria  and  the  criteria  and  standards  for 
occupational  noise  exposure  produced  by  the 
Secretaries  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  Labor  under  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1970. 

Subsection  5ib)  directs  the  Administrator, 
after  initial  publication  of  criteria  under 
subsection  6(a),  to  publish  one  or  more  re- 
ports Identifying  major  sources  of  noise  and 
discussing  techniques  for  controlling  noise 
from  such  sources.  It  is  not  Intended  that 
any  single  report  published  under  subsec- 
tion 5(b)  must  cover  all  or  most  major  noise 
sources.  Rather,  as  Information  becomes 
available,  the  Administrator  may  publish 
Individual  reports  Identifying  one  or  more 
major  sources  and  outlining  the  noise  con- 
trol technology  applicable  to  each  Identified 
source.  Subsection  6(c)  directs  the  Admin- 
istrator to  review  and,  when  appropriate,  re- 
vise both  the  criteria  and  the  control  tech- 
nology documents  published  under  section 
5,  to  ensure  that  these  reflect  changes  in 
available  knowledge.  Subsection  5(d)  re- 
quires announcement  of  each  publication 
or  revision  of  criteria  or  control  technology 
documents  in  the  Federal  Register  and  re- 
lease of  copies  to  the  public.  This  provision 
Is  intended  to  ensure  adequate  public  knowl- 
edge  of  the  content  of   these   publications. 

Sut}sectlon  6(a)  authorizes  the  Adminis- 
trator of  EPA  to  prescribe  noise  standards  for 
construction       equipment,       transportation 
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equlpoient,  and  equipment  powered  by  in- 
ternal combustion  engines  that  he  has  identl- 
Qed  as  a  major  source  of  noise  and  for  which 
he  has  discussed  control  technolog:y  In  a  re- 
port published  pursuant  to  section  6.  When 
the  Administrator  determines  to  Impose 
suiidards.  subsection  6(a)  requires  that  they 
be  set  at  the  level  required.  In  light  of  the 
published  criteria,  to  protect  health  and  wel- 
fare, taking  into  account  the  feasibility  of 
such  a  level  of  control  and  the  approprlate- 
oess  of  Federal  regulation.  Standards  under 
subsection  6 1  a)  shall  not  apply  to  products 
Bjanulsctured  on  or  before  the  effective  date 
of  the  standards.  Subsection  6(b)  alters  the 
procedures  under  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act  by  granting  a  manufacturer  the 
right  to  a  public  hearing  on  proposed  stand- 
ards that   would  cover  his  products. 

Subsection  6(c)  amends  section  611  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act,  which  authorizes  reg- 
ulation of  the  noise  characteristics  of  civil 
aircraft  and  aircraft  components.  SubsecLlon 
6(c)  provides  that  standards,  rules,  and  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  under  section  611  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Administrator  of  EPA,  and  that 
sucli  standards,  rules,  and  regulaUons  be- 
come effective  only  upon  such  approval.  How- 
ever, subsection  6(c)  contains  a  saving  clause 
which  allows  all  standards,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions prescribed  under  section  611  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  the  proposed  legislation 
to  continue  In  effect  until  superseded  by  new 
standards,  rules,  or  regulations  prescribed  In 
accordance  wUh  the  proposed  legislation. 

Subsection  6(c)  further  provides  that  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  proposed  act  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administrator  shall  not  issue 
a  type  certificate  for  any  aircraft  unless  he 
bas  already  prescribed  standards,  rules,  and 
regulations  governing  the  noise  characteris- 
tics of  that  aircraft.  This  requirement  also 
applies  to  any  aircraft  engine,  propeller,  or 
appliance  that  affects  significantly  the  noise 
characteristics  of  any  aircraft  in  which  it  is 
io  be  used.  This  provision  will  ensure  that  in 
the  future  the  noise  characteristics  of  any 
new  aircraft  or  aircraft  component  will  be 
ascertained  and  controlled  prior  to  ite  In- 
troduction Into  air  commerce  or  air  trans- 
portation. 

Subsection  6(c)  furcher  provides  that  if 
the  Administrator  of  EPA  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  an  existing  standard,  rule,  or  reg- 
ulation prescribed  under  611  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  Inadequately  protects  the  pub- 
lic from  noise,  he  may  request  the  Federal 
Avlailon  Administrator  to  review  the  stand- 
ard, rule,  or  regulation  and  report  to  him  on 
the  advisability  of  revising  it.  Any  such  re- 
quest must  be  accompanied  by  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  reasons  therefor.  The  Ad- 
ministrator of  ETPA  may  Invoke  this  provision 
with  respect  to  a  standard,  rule,  or  regula- 
tion prescribed  before  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  proposed  act. 

Subsection  6(d)  provides  that  when  the 
Administrator  of  EPA  has  prescribed  stand- 
ards lor  any  product  under  subsection  6(a), 
no  State  or  subdivision  thereof  shall  adopt 
or  enforce  noise  standards  for  that  product 
different  from  the  standards  set  by  him. 
Nothing  In  section  6  preempts  any  existing 
powers  of  the  States  or  localities  to  set  noise 
standards  for  products  for  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator has  not  yet  set  standards  under 
the  proposed  act.  to  set  State  standards  iden- 
tical to  standards  set  by  the  Administrator 
for  the  same  product,  or  to  regulate  the  use, 
operation,  or  movement  of  products. 

Section  7  authorizes  Federal  noise  labeling 
requirements  for  products  In  commerce.  Sub- 
section 7(a)  authorizes  the  Administrator 
of  EPA  to  designate  classes  of  products  that 
either  produce  noise  capable  of  adversely 
affecting  the  public  health  or  welfare,  or  are 
sold  at  least  In  part  on  the  basis  of  their 
effectiveness  In  reducing  noise.  These  prod- 
ucts need  not  be  limited  to  those  for  which 
noise  standards  have  been  set  under  section 


6  or  which  have  been  discussed  in  a  control 
technology  docviment  under  section  5.  Sub- 
secUon  7(b)  authorizes  the  Administrator  to 
prescribe  a  nolse-generatlon  or  nolse-reduc- 
tlon  labeling  requirement   for   any   product 
designated  under  subsection  7(a).  To  assure 
that  such  notices  are  Informative  and  useful 
In  facilitating  choices  by  buyers  in  the  mar- 
ketplace,  the   Administrator   is   directed    to 
prescribe  the   form  of  the  notice  and   the 
methods  and  units  of  measurement  used  In 
its  preparation.  Subsection  7(c)  leaves  intact 
any  existing  powers  of  the  States  to  regulate 
product  labeling,  except  that  such  regulation 
may  not  conflict  with  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Administrator  under  section  7. 
Subsection  8(a)  prohibits  a  number  of  acts 
in  violation  of  the  proposed  legislation.  Para- 
graph 8(a)(1)   forbids  any  manufacturer  to 
sell  a  product  manufactured  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  nolse-generatlon  standards  pre- 
scribed under  subsection  6(a)  that  apirfy  to 
the  product,   unless  the  product  conforms 
with  such  standards.  Paragraph  8(a)  (2)  for- 
bids  any   person    who    owns   or   operates    a 
product   to   use  it   In  commerce  after   the 
effective  date  of  nolse-generatlon  standards 
prescribed  under  subsection  6(a)  that  apply 
to  It,  unless  the  product  conforms  with  such 
standards.    Paragraph    8(a)(3)    forbids    any 
person  to  remove  or  render  Inoperative,  other 
than  for  maintenance,  repair,  or  replacement, 
any  device  or  element  of  design  Incorporated 
into  a  product  to  make  the  product  comply 
with   noise-generation   standards  prescribed 
under  subsection  6(a) .  This  proscription  ap- 
plies both  prior  to  sale  of  the  product  to  the 
ultimate    purchaser    and    during    Its    term 
of  use. 

Paragraph  8(a)(4)  forbids  any  manufac- 
turer to  sell  a  product  manufactured  after 
the  effecUve  date  of  labeling  regulations 
promulgated  under  section  7  that  apply  to 
the  product,  unless  the  product  cotiforms  to 
such  regulations.  Paragraph  8(a)(5)  forbids 
any  person,  prior  to  sale  of  a  product  to  the 
ultimate  purchaser,  to  remove  a  notice  af- 
fixed to  the  product  or  its  container  pur- 
suant to  regulaUons  promulgated  under  sec- 
Uon  7.  Paragraph  8(a)  (6)  forbids  the  Im- 
portation into  the  United  States  of  any 
products  In  violation  of  regtilations  under 
section  13,  discussed  below,  relating  to  Im- 
ports. Paragraph  8(a)  (7)  forbids  any  person 
to  fall  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 9,  discussed  below,  respecting  access  to 
required  records  and  reports. 

Subsection  8(b)  creates  two  exceptions  to 
the  prohibitions  In  paragraphs  8(a)  (1) .  (2) , 
(4),  and  (6).  First,  the  AdmJnUtrator  is  au- 
thorized to  exempt  any  new  product  from 
those  prohibitions,  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  he  may  find  necessary  to  protect 
the  pubUc  health  or  welfare,  for  the  purpose 
of  research,  investigations,  studies,  demon- 
strations, or  training,  or  for  reasons  of  na- 
tional security.  Second,  subsection  8(b)  pro- 
vides that  a  product  jMXiduced  solely  for  ex- 
port, and  visibly  labeled  or  tagged  to  that 
effect,  is  exempted  from  the  prohibitions  of 
paragraphs 8 (a)  (1),  (2)  and  (4). 

Section  9  requires  every  manufacturer  of 
a  product  covered  by  noise  regulatton  or 
labeling  regulations  under  subsection  6(a)  or 
section  7  to  maintain  such  records,  make 
such  rejwrts,  and  provide  such  Information 
as  the  Administrator  may  reasonably  require 
to  enable  him  to  determine  whether  the 
manufacturer  has  acted  or  is  acting  in  com- 
pliance with  the  proposed  act.  This  may  In- 
clude the  availability  of  products  coming  off 
the  assembly  line  for  testing  by  the  Admin- 
istrator. The  manufacturer  shall,  on  request, 
permit  a  representative  of  the  Administrator 
to  view  and  copy  such  records.  Any  informa- 
tion obtained  by  the  Administrator  or  his 
representatives  pursuant  to  section  9,  If  It 
contains  or  relates  to  a  matter  referred  to  as 
confidential  In  section  1906  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  shall  be  protected  from 


disclosure  as  provided  in  that  section,  except 
that  it  may  be  disclosed  to  other  Federal 
employees  or  when  relevant  In  any  proceed- 
ing under  the  proposed  act.  Disclosure  to 
other  Federal  employees  or  in  a  proceeding 
under  the  proposed  act  will  not  terminate 
the  confldentlai  status  of  the  information. 
Section  10  authorizes  and  directs  all  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  administer  the  programs 
within  their  control  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
further  the  policy  of  the  proposed  Act,  to  the 
fullest  extent  consistent  with  the  agencies' 
existing  authority. 

Section  11  authorizes  the  Administrator  of 
EPA,  in  furtherance  of  his  responsibilities 
under  the  proposed  act,  to  conduct  and  as- 
sist noise  research,  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  governments,  and 
to  disseminate  to  the  public  InfcHTnation  on 
noise.  The  enumeration  In  section  11  of  par- 
ticular activities  within  these  categories  Is 
not  intended  to  exclude  other  activities  but 
only  to  stress  the  Importance  of  those  enu- 
merated. However,  it  Is  not  intended  that  the 
activities  of  the  Administrator  under  section 
11  will  duplicate  activities  carried  on  in  oth- 
er agencies. 

Section  12  provides  for  enforcement  of  the 
prohibitions  in  subsection  8(a)  of  the  pro- 
posed act.  Subsection  12(a)  estoblishes  a 
civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $25,000  for 
each  vlolaUon  of  subsection  8(a),  and  pro- 
vides for  imposition  of  this  fine  either  by 
the  Administrator  or  by  a  court  In  a  proceed- 
ing authorized  by  subsection  12(b)  or  (c), 
discussed  below.  Subsection  12(a)  further 
provides  that  In  any  administrative  proceed- 
ing lor  lmpo(sltlon  of  such  a  civil  penalty  by 
the  AdmlnUtrator  the  person  charged  must 
be  given  notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing,  and  the  Administrator  must,  in  de- 
termining the  penalty  or  the  amount  ac- 
cepted in  compromise,  consider  the  gravity  of 
the  violation  and  the  efforts  of  the  person 
charged  to  achieve  rapid  compliance  after 
notice  of  the  violation.  If  the  offending  party 
falls  to  pay  any  penalty  assessed,  the  Admin- 
istrator may  request  the  Attorney  General 
to  sue  In  the  appropriate  district  cotirt  for 
appropriate  reUef.  For  the  purpose  of  im- 
posing cumulative  penalties,  the  commis- 
sion of  any  act  prohibited  by  paragraph  8(a) 
(1).  (2),  (3).  (4),  (5),  or  (6)  will  be  a  sep- 
arate violation  for  each  day  or  product  In- 
volved. For  example,  sale  of  10  identical  prod- 
ucts In  violation  of  noise-generation  or  la- 
beling regulations  would  constitute  10  viola- 
tions, punishable  by  a  maximum  cumulative 
fine  of  $250,000. 

Subsection  12(b)  gives  Jurisdiction  to  the 
Federal  district  courts  to  entertain  actions 
brought  by  and  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  to  restrain  violations  of  the  proposed 
act  or  to  enforce  civil  penalties  authorized  by 
it.  This  provision  will  allow  the  Administra- 
tor of  EPA,  by  recommending  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  bring  suit,  to  seek  equitable  re- 
lief or  Judicial  lmpa<;ltlon  of  a  civil  penalty, 
or  both,  as  an  alternative  to  the  administra- 
tively Imposed  fine  also  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 12. 

Section  12(c)  enables  the  Administrator 
to  enlist  the  aid  of  State  or  local  govern- 
ments in  the  enforcement  of  the  proposed 
act.  While  neither  the  executive  nor  the  Ju- 
dicial bodies  of  any  State  will  be  required 
to  participate,  they  may  do  so  where  this  is 
authorized  by  State  law  and  also  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  EPA  m  an  agreement  with  the 
appropriate  State  authorities.  Under  this 
provision  the  Administrator  may  authorize 
State  personnel  to  sue  In  State  court  both 
to  restrain  violations  and  to  Impose  civil 
penalties;  he  may  not  authorize  State  per- 
sonnel to  Impose  fines  administratively.  Any 
civil  penalty  Imposed  under  the  proposed  act 
by  a  State  court  in  a  suit  under  subsection 
12(c)  will  be  payable  one-half  to  the  ap- 
propriate State  authorities  and  one-half  to 
the  United  States  Treasury. 
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s.  — 

A  bill  to  control  the  generation  and  trans- 

mlaslon  of  noise  detrimental  to  the  human 

environment,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America   in   Congress   assembled.  That   this 

Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Noise  Control  Act 

of  197a". 

nmrnoa  and  pouct 
See.  2.   la)   The  Congress  Hnds — 

(1)  that  inadequately  controlled  noise 
presents  a  growing  danger  to  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  Nation's  population,  particu- 
larly In  tirban  areas: 

(2)  that  the  major  sources  of  noise  Include 
transportation  vehicles  and  equipment,  ma- 
chinery, appliances,  and  other  manufac- 
ttired  prtlcles  that  more  In  commerce;  and 

(3)  that,  while  primary  responsibility  for 
control  of  noise  rests  In  many  respects  with 
the  StAtes  and  local  governments.  Federal 
action  Is  essential  to  deal  with  major  noise 
problems  requiring  national  imlformlty  of 
treatment. 

(b)  The  Congress  declares  that  It  Is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  promote  an 
environment  for  all  Americans  free  from 
noise  that  Jeopardizes  their  health  or  welfare. 
To  that  end.  it  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
establish  a  means  for  effective  coordination 
of  Federal  research  and  activities  In  noise 
control,  to  supplement  existing  Federal 
authority  for  regulation  of  the  noise  char- 
acteristics of  articles  moving  in  commerce, 
and  to  authorize  Federal  noise  labeling 
requirements  for  such  articles.  Nothing  In 
this  Act  Is  Intended  to  diminish  the  respon- 
sibilities of  State  and  local  governments  to 
regulate  other  aspects  of  noise  within  their 
Jurisdictions. 

DKriNrrioMa 

Src.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act  the  term — 

(a)  "Administrator"  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency; 

(b)  "person"  means  any  private  person  or 
entity,  any  officer,  department,  agency,  or 
Instrumentality  of  any  State  or  local  unit 
of  government,  and,  except  with  respect  to 
the  provisions  of  section  12(a),  any  officer, 
department,  agency,  or  Instrumentality  of 
the  Federal  Government: 

(c)  "product"  means  any  article  or  goo<l8 
manufactured  for  sale  In.  or  Introduction 
Into,  commerce,  including  but  not  limited  to 
transportation  vehicles  and  equipment, 
machinery,  and  appliances,  provided,  that  It 
does  not  Include  (1)  aircraft,  aircraft  engines, 
propellers,  or  appliances  that  are  covered  by 
title  VI  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1988 
(49  use.  Sees.  1431-32).  (11)  those  mUltary 
aircraft,  weapons,  or  equipment  that  are 
designed  for  combat  use;  or  (Hi)  those  air- 
craft, rockets,  or  equipment  that  are  designed 
for  research  or  experimental  or  develop- 
mental work  to  be  performed  by  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  or 
other  machinery  or  equipment  designed  for 
use  In  experimental  work  done  by  or  for  the 
Federal  Government: 

(d)  "ultimate  purchaser"  means  the  first 
person  who  In  good  faith  purchases  a  new 
product    for   purposes   other    than    resale; 

(e)  "new  product"  means  a  product  the 
equitable  or  legal  title  to  which  has  never 
been  transferred  to  an  ultimate  purchaser; 

(f)  "manufacturer"  means  any  person  en- 
gaged m  the  manufacturing  or  assembling  of 
new  products  or  who  acts  for.  and  is  con- 
trolled by,  any  such  person  In  connection 
with  the  distribution  of  such  products; 

(g)  "commerce"  means  trade,  traffic,  com- 
merce, transportation,  or  communication 
among  the  several  States,  or  between  a  place 
m  a  State  and  any  place  outside  thereof,  or 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  or  a  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States,  or  between  points 
in  the  same  State  but  through  a  point  out- 
side thereof. 


COOBOINATION    AND    EVALUATION    OF 
FEOSSAI.    PHOGRAMS 

Skc.  4.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  pro- 
mote coordination  of  the  programs  of  all 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  relating  to 
noise  research  and  noise  control.  Each  Fed- 
eral department  or  agency  shall,  upon  re- 
quest, furnish  to  the  Administrator  such  In- 
formation as  he  may  reasonably  require  to 
determine  the  nature,  scope,  and  results  of 
the  noise-research  and  noise-control  pro- 
grams of  the  department  or  agency. 

(b)  On  the  bctsls  of  regular  consultation 
with  appropriate  Federal  departmenU  and 
agencies,  the  Administrator  shall  compile  and 
publish,  from  time  to  time,  a  report  on  the 
status  and  progress  of  Federal  activities  re- 
lating to  noise  research  and  noise  control. 
This  report  shall  describe  the  noise  programs 
of  each  Federal  department  or  agency  and 
assess  the  contributions  of  those  programs 
to  the  Governments  overall  efforts  to  control 
noise. 

NOISE  cammiA  and  coNmoL  technoloct 
Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall,  after 
consultation  with  appropriate  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies,  develop  and  publish 
such  criteria  for  noise  as  in  his  Judgment 
may  be  requisite  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  health  and  welfare.  Such  criteria  shall 
reffect  the  scientific  knowledge  most  useful 
in  Indicating  the  kind  and  extent  of  all 
Identifiable  effects  on  the  public  health  or 
welfare  which  may  be  expected  from  dif- 
fering quantlUes  and  qualities  of  noise.  The 
Administrator  shall  confer  with  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  of  Labor  to  assure  consistency  between 
the  criteria  published  under  this  subsection 
and  the  criteria  and  standards  for  occupa- 
tional noise  exposure  produced  under  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall,  after  publi- 
cation of  the  initial  criteria  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  and  after  consulta- 
tion with  appropriate  Federal  departments 
and  agencies,  compile  and  publish  a  report 
or  series  of  reports  identifying  major  sources 
of  noise  and  giving  Information  on  tech- 
nique* for  control  of  noise  from  such  sources. 
This  Information  shall  include  such  data  as 
are  available  on  the  technology,  costs,  and 
alternative  methods  of  noise  control. 

(c)  The  Administrator  shall  from  time  to 
time  review  and,  as  appropriate,  revise  or 
supplement  any  criteria  or  Information  on 
control  techniques  published  pursuant  to 
this  section. 

(d)  The  publication  or  revision  of  any  cri- 
teria or  information  on  control  techniques 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  announced 
m  the  Federal  Register,  and  copies  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  general  public. 

NOISE-CENEaATION    STANDARDS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  If  the  Administrator,  in  a  report 
published  pursuant  to  section  o.  identifies  as 
a  major  source  of  noise  any  product  or  class 
of  products  of  one  or  more  of  the  following 
types: 

(1)  construction  equipment. 

(2)  transportation  equipment  (including 
recreational  vehicles  and  related  equipment) , 
or 

(3)  equipment  powered  by  internal  com- 
bustion engines, 

he  may,  after  consultation  to  the  extent  de- 
sirable with  appropriate  Federal  departments 
and  agencies,  by  regulation  prescribe  and 
amend  standards  limiting  the  nolse-genera- 
tlon  characteristics  (Including  reasonable 
durability  over  the  life  of  the  product)  of 
such  product  or  class  of  products.  The  stand- 
ards so  prescribed  shall  be  the  standards  that 
the  Administrator  determines,  consistent 
with  criteria  published  pursuant  to  section  5. 
to  be  requisite  to  protect  the  public  health 
and  welfare.  In  prescribing  and  amending 
such  standards  the  Administrator  shall  con- 
sider whether  any  proposed  standard  is  eco- 


nomically reasonable,  technologically  prac- 
ticable, and  apprc^rlate  for  the  particular 
products  to  which  it  will  apply,  and  whether 
the  particular  products  can  more  effectively 
be  controlled  through  Federal  regulation  of 
Interstate  commerce  or  through  State  or 
local  regulations.  Provided,  that  no  standard* 
prescribed  under  this  section  shail  apply  to 
products  manufactured  on  or  before  the  ef- 
fective date  of  such  standards. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  publish  any 
standards  proposed  under  subsection  (a)  in 
the  Federal  Register  at  least  60  days  prior  to 
the  time  when  such  standards  shall  take 
effect.  In  addition  to  submissions  of  written 
views,  any  person  who  will  oe  adversely  af- 
fected by  such  proposed  regulation  may, 
within  45  days  of  the  date  of  publication  of 
the  proposed  regulation,  or  within  such  other 
time  period  as  the  Administrator  may  pre- 
scribe, file  objections  with  the  Administra- 
tor and  request  a  public  hearing.  Requests 
for  a  public  hearing  mads  by  a  manufacturer 
of  a  product  covered  by  the  proposed  stand- 
ards shall  be  granted.  Requests  for  a  public 
hearing  by  other  persons  may  be  granted  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Administrator  If  a 
public  hearing  is  held,  final  regulations  will 
not  be  promulgated  by  the  Administrator 
until  after  the  conclusion  of  such  hearing. 

(c)  Section  611  of  the  Federal  AvlaMon  Act 
of  1968  (49  use.  Sec.  1431)  Is  amended  as 
follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  after  "with  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation",  Insert  "and 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency" 

(2)  At  the  end  of  subsection  (a),  insert 
"Standards,  rules,  and  regulations  prescribed 
and  amended  under  this  section  shall  become 
effective  only  upon  approval  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency:  provided,  that,  all  standards,  rules, 
and  regiilatlons  prescribed  pursuant  to  this 
section  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
Noise  Control  Act  of  1971  shall  remain  in 
effect  until  amended  or  revoked  by  subse- 
quent standards,  rules,  or  regulations  pre- 
scribed and  approved  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion." 

(3)  After  subsection  (a).  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(b)  The  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  shall  not  Issue  a 
type  certificate  under  section  603  of  this  act 
for  any  aircraft,  or  for  any  aircraft  engine, 
propeller,  or  appliance  that  affects  signifi- 
cantly the  noise  or  sonic  boom  characteristics 
of  any  aircraft,  unless  he  shall  have  pre- 
scribed standards,  rules,  and  regulations  un- 
der this  section  that  apply  to  such  aircraft, 
aircraft  engine,  propeller,  or  appliance. 

"(c)  If  at  any  time  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  has 
reason  to  believe  that  an  existing  standard, 
rule,  or  regulation  under  this  section  does 
not  protect  the  public  from  aircraft  noise 
or  sonic  boom  to  the  maximum  extent  that 
Is  consistent  with  the  considerations  listed 
In  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  he  may 
request  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  to  review  and  report 
to  him  on  the  advisability  of  revising  such 
standard,  rule,  or  regulation.  Any  such  re- 
quest shall  be  accompanied  by  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  Information  on  which  It  Is 
based." 

(4)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  are  redesig- 
nated as  (d)  and  (e). 

(d)  No  State  of  subdivision  thereof  shall 
adopt  or  enforce,  with  respect  to  any  prod- 
uct for  which  noise-genemtlon  standards 
have  been  prescribed  by  the  Administrator 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  any 
standard  limiting  nolse-generatlon  charac- 
teristics different  from  the  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administrator.  Nothing  in  this 
section  shall  diminish  or  enhance  the  rights 
of  any  State  or  subdivision  thereof  other- 
wise to  control,  regulate,  or  restrict  the  use, 
operation,  or  movement  of  such  products. 


LABELING 


SIC.  7.  (a)  The  Administrator  may  by  reg- 
ulation designate  products  or  classes  thereof : 

(1)  that  produce  noise  capable  of  ad- 
versely affecting  the  public  health  or  wel- 
fare; or 

(2)  that  are  sold  wholly  or  In  part  on  the 
basis  of  their  effectiveness  in  reducing  noise. 

(b)  For  each  of  such  products  or  classes 
the  Administrator  may,  after  consultation  to 
the  extent  desirable  with  appropriate  Federal 
departments  and  agencies,  by  regulation  re- 
quire that  a  notice  of  the  actual  level  of 
noise  generation,  or  notice  of  the  actual  ef- 
fectiveness In  reducing  noise,  be  affixed  to 
the  product  and  to  the  outside  of  its  con- 
tainer at  the  time  of  Its  sale  to  the  ultimate 
purchaser.  He  shall  prescribe  the  form  of  the 
notice  and  the  methods  and  units  of  meas- 
urement to  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  preclude 
or  deny  to  any  State  or  subdivision  thereof 
tbe  right  to  regulate  product  labeling  In  any 
vay  not  in  conflict  with  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Administrator  under  this  sec- 
Uon. 

PROHIBITED   ACTS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  following  acts  or  the  caus- 
ing thereof  are  prohibited: 

(1)  in  the  case  of  a  manufacturer  of  new 
products,  the  sale,  the  offering  for  sale,  or 
the  introduction  or  delivery  for  introduc- 
tion into  commerce  of  any  product  manu- 
factured after  the  effective  date  of  regula- 
tions promulgated  under  section  6(a)  (re- 
specting nolse-generatlon  characteristics) 
that  are  applicable  to  such  product,  unless 
It  Is  in  conformity  with  such  regulations  (ex- 
cept as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section) ; 

(2)  In  the  case  of  an  owner  or  operator 
of  a  product,  the  use  In  commerce  of  such 
product  after  the  effective  date  of  regulations 
promulgated  under  section  6(a)  that  are  ap- 
plicable to  such  product,  unless  It  is  in  con- 
formity with  such  regulations  (except  as 
provided  In  subsection   (b)   of  this  section); 

(3)  the  removal  or  rendering  inoperative 
by  any  person,  other  than  for  purposes  of 
maintenance,  repair,  or  replacement,  of  any 
device  or  element  of  design  incorporated  Into 
any  product  In  compliance  with  regulations 
promulgated  under  section  6(a),  prior  to  its 
sale  or  delivery  to  the  ultimate  purchaser 
or  during  Its  term  of  use. 

(4)  in  the  ca.^  of  a  manufacturer  of  new 
products,  the  sale,  the  offering  for  sale,  or 
the  Introduction  or  delivery  for  Introduction 
Into  commerce  of  any  product  manufactured 
after  the  effective  date  of  regulations  promul- 
gated under  section  7  (respecting  noise  label- 
ing) that  are  applicable  to  such  product, 
unless  It  is  In  conformity  with  such  regula- 
tions (except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section) ; 

(5)  the  removal  by  any  person  of  any  no- 
tice affixed  to  a  product  or  container  pursu- 
ant to  regulations  promulgated  under  sec- 
tion 7,  prior  to  sale  of  the  product  to  the 
ultimate  purchaser; 

(6)  the  Importation  Into  the  United  States 
by  any  person  of  any  product  in  violation  of 
regulations  promulfrated  under  section  13 
that  are  applicable  to  such  product:   and 

(7)  the  failure  or  refusal  by  any  person  to 
permit  access  to,  or  copying  of,  records  or  to 
make  reports  or  provide  information  re- 
quired under  section  9. 

(b)  ( 1)  The  Administrator  may  exempt  any 
product,  or  class  thereof,  from  paragraphs 
(1).  (2).  (4),  and  (6)  of  subsection  (a),  up- 
on such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
find  necessary  to  protect  the  public  health 
or  welfare,  for  the  purpose  of  research,  in- 
vestigations, studies,  demonstrations,  or 
training,  or  for  reasons  of  national  security. 

(2)  A  product  Intended  solely  for  export, 
and  so  labeled  or  tagged  on  the  outside  of 
the  container  and  on  the  product  Itself, 
Bb«ll  not  be  subject  to  paragraph  (1),  (2), 
or  (4)  of  subsection  (a) . 


RECORDS,  REPORTS.  AND  INFORMATION 

Skc.  9.  (a)  Every  manufact-urer  of  a  prod- 
uct for  which  appUcatoVe  regulations  have 
been  promulgated  under  section  6(a)  or  sec- 
tion 7  shall  establish  and  maintain  such  rec- 
ords, make  such  reports,  and  provide  such  In- 
formation (Which  may  include  the  availabil- 
ity of  products  coming  off  the  assembly  line 
for  testing  by  the  Administrator)  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  reasonably  require  to  en- 
able him  to  determine  whether  such  manu- 
facturer has  acted  or  Is  acting  in  compliance 
with  this  Act  and  shall,  upon  request  of  an 
officer  or  employee  duly  designated  by  the 
Administrator,  permit  such  officer  or  em- 
ployee at  reasonable  times  to  have  access  to 
such  Information  and  to  copy  such  records. 

(b)  All  Information  obtained  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  his  representatives  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  which  in- 
formation contains  or  relates  to  a  trade 
secret  or  other  matter  referred  to  in  section 
1905  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code, 
shall  be  considered  confidential  for  the  pur- 
pose of  that  section,  except  that  such  In- 
formation may  be  disclosed  to  other  Federal 
officers  or  employees.  In  whose  possession  It 
shall  remain  confidential,  or  when  relevent 
In   any   proceeding   under  this   Act. 

(c)  This  section  shall  apply  only  to  manu- 
facturers In  the  United  States. 

FEDERAL    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  10.  Tlie  Congress  authorizes  and  di- 
rects that  all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall,  to  the  fullest  extent  con- 
sistent with  existing  authority,  administer 
the  programs  within  their  control  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  further  the  policy  declared  In 
section  2(b). 

RESEARCH,    TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE,    AND 
PUBLIC    INTORMATION 

Sec.  11,  In  furtherance  of  his  responsi- 
bilities under  this  Act  and  to  complement,  as 
necessary,  the  noise-research  programs  of 
other  Federal  departments  and  agencies,  the 
Administrator  is  authorized  to: 

(a)  Conduct  research,  and  finance  re- 
search by  contract  with  other  public  and  pri- 
vate bodies,  on  the  effects,  measurement,  and 
control  of  noise,  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to: 

(1)  Investigation  of  the  psychological  and 
physiological  effects  of  noise  on  humans  and 
the  effects  of  noise  on  domestic  animals, 
wildlife,  and  property,  and  determination  of 
acceptable  levels  of  noise  on  the  basis  of  such 
effects; 

(2 )  Development  of  Improved  methods  and 
standards  for  measurement  and  monitoring 
of  noise.  In  cooperation  with  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  Department  of  Com- 
merce; and 

(3)  Determination  of  the  most  effective 
and  practicable  means  of  controlling  noise 
generation,  transmission,  and  reception: 

(b)  Provide  technical  assistance  to  State 
and  local  governments  to  facilitate  their  de- 
velopment and  enforcement  of  ambieat  noise 
standards,  incUidins  but  not  limited  to: 

(1)  Advice  on  training  of  noise-control 
personnel  and  on  selection  and  operation  of 
noise-abatement  equipment:  and 

(2)  Preparation  of  model  Stale  or  local 
legislation  for  noise  control:  and 

(c)  Disseminate  to  the  public  Information 
on  the  effects  of  noise,  acceptable  noise 
levels,  and  techniques  for  noise  measurement 
ard  control. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  12.  (a)(1)  Any  person  who  violates 
section  8(a)  of  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  a 
civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $25,000  for 
each  violation,  which  may  be  assessed  by  the 
Administrator  or  by  a  court  In  any  action 
authorized  by  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  of  this 
section. 

(2)  In  any  proceeding  by  the  Administra- 
tor to  assess  a  civil  penalty  under  this  sub- 
section,  no  penalty   shall  be  as.sessed  until 


the  person  charged  shall  have  been  given 
notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  on 
such  charge.  In  determining  the  amount  of 
the  penalty,  or  the  amount  agreed  upon  in 
compromise,  the  Administrator  shall  consider 
the  gravity  of  the  viola. ion  and  the  demon- 
strated good  faith  of  the  person  charged  in 
attempting  to  achieve  rapid  compliance  after 
notification  by  the  Administrator  of  a  viola- 
tion. Upon  failure  of  the  offending  party  to 
pay  any  penalty  assessed,  the  Administrator 
may  request  the  Attorney  General  to  com- 
mence an  action  In  the  appropriate  district 
court  for  appropriate  relief. 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection, 
the  commission  of  any  act  prohibited  by 
paragraph  (1),  (2),  (3)".  (4),  (5),  or  (6)  of 
section  8(a)  shall  constitute  a  separate  vio- 
lation for  each  day  or  product  involved. 

( b )  The  district  courw  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  actions  brought 
by  and  In  the  name  of  the  United  States  to 
restrain  violations  of  this  Act  cr  to  enforce 
civil  penalties  authorlred  by  tnis  Act.  Any 
civil  ac'J-on  authorized  to  be  brought  by  the 
United  States  under  this  Ac  sha!:  be  referred 
to  the  Attorney  General  for  appropriate 
action. 

(c)  By  agreement  with  any  State,  with  or 
without  reimbursement,  the  Administrator 
may  authorize  law  enforcement  officers  or 
other  personnel  of  such  State  to  enforce  the 
prohibitions  of  section  8(a)  by  bringing  ac- 
tions In  the  appropriate  State  courts.  When 
authorized  by  State  law,  the  courts  of  such 
State  may  entertain  actions  brought  by  such 
officers  or  personnel  to  restrain  violations 
of  this  Act  or  to  enforce  civil  penalties  au- 
thorized by  this  Act.  In  any  action  under 
this  subsection,  any  civil  penalty  Imposed 
shall  be  payable  one-half  to  the  State  and 
one-half  to  the  United  States  Treasury. 

IMPORTS 

Sec  13.  (a)  Products  offered  for  importa- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  the  same  general 
standards  and  labeling  requirements  that  are 
applied  to  like  domestic  products.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  by  regulation  prescribe  the 
procedures  by  which  this  will  be  accom- 
plished with  a  minimum  detrimental  effect 
on  domestic  and  International  trade. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall, 
in  consultation  with  the  Administrator,  Issue 
regulations  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  with  respect  to  products  offered  for 
Importation. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  14.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  Act  for  Fiscal  Year 
1972  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  such 
sums  as  are  necessary. 

REPORT   OP    NOISE   STUDY 

Sec.  15.  Section  402(a)  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  Is  amended  by  deleting  everything  before 
"a  full  and  complete  investigation"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "The  Administrator 
shall  carry  out". 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  in  trans- 
mitting these  bills  to  Congress,  the  Pres- 
ident has  carried  out  his  constitutional 
functions  in  an  enlightened  and  progres- 
sive manner.  He  has  proposed  the  most 
comprehensive  environmental  program 
ever  undertaken  in  this  country.  He  is 
now  asking  the  Congress  to  assist  him  by 
providing  new  authority  to  implement 
the  clear  national  policy  to  enhance  the 
environment.  The  responsibility  on  Con- 
gress is  great. 

As  I  mentioned  on  Monday,  I  know  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  will  respond 
to  the  challenge  and  will  legislate  in  this 
session  in  the  areas  where  the  President 
has  submitted  recommendations.  In  fact, 
the  committee  has  begun  to  explore  the 
general  subject  of  water  pollution  with 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
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Protection  Agency,  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam Ruckelshaus,  in  2  days  of  oversight 
hearings  on  Febniary  4  and  9.  It  Is  our 
expectation  that  the  Administrator  will 
again  come  before  our  committee  during 
the  week  of  March  15  to  testify  on  the 
President's  proposed  bills.  In  addition, 
many  other  public  hearings  will  be  sched- 
uled for  the  latter  part  of  February  and 
during  the  month  of  March. 

Mr.  President,  the  Honorable  Russell 
E.  Train,  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  which  is  respon- 
sible for  many  of  the  innovative  propos- 
als contained  in  the  President's  message, 
described  the  legislative  proposals  in  a 
recent  article  in  the  New  York  Times. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

{Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  11.  1971] 

Toward   .\   Brrrra   Environment 

(By  RusseU  E.  Train) 

Washington. — As  we  read  about,  live 
through,  and  see  one  envlronmenUU  crisis 
after  another,  perhaps  the  most  difficult  task 
facing  each  of  us  is  to  put  the  environmental 
picture  Into  perspective. 

The  view  today  from  the  President's  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality  Is  one  of  very 
concerned  optimism.  It  Is  not  that  the  prob- 
lons  arent  monumental.  They  are  and  they 
will  continue  to  be.  The  cause  of  our  opti- 
mism is  growing  awareness  of  these  prob- 
lems and  determination  to  solve  them  that  is 
shared  by  all  of  our  nation's  people  from 
young  schoolchildren  to  the  White  House 

A  problem  Isn't  solved  by  awareness  that 
It  exists.  But  It  is  the  best  of  beginnings.  A 
problem  Isn't  solved  entirely  by  a  Presidential 
attitude  of  leadership;  but  It  is  the  best  of 
beginnings. 

The  more  than  300  pages  of  legislation  that 
are  going  to  Congress  this  week  are  much 
more  than  a  beginning,  of  course.  In  our 
struggle  for  a  better  environment.  The  Pres- 
ident's 37-polnt  environmental  program  sent 
to  Congress  a  year  ago  this  week  set  the 
stage  for  the  new  explosion  of  proposals 
which  were  outlined  by  President  Nixon  In 
his  second  environmental  message. 

This  surge  of  new  legislation — coming  two 
weeks  after  the  President  In  his  State  of  the 
Union  address  decliu'ed  environmental  Im- 
provement to  be  one  of  the  "great  goals"  of 
the  Administration — is  somewhat  unique  In 
Washington  both  In  speed  and  scope.  The 
total.  14  new  bills  and  three  recommenda- 
tions for  new  tax  legislation.  Indicates  both 
the  complexity  of  our  environmental  prob- 
lems and  the  breadth  of  the  Administration's 
attack. 

For  example,  the  message  emphasizes  deal- 
ing with  problems  beforehand  rather  than 
simply  reacting  after  the  fact.  Such  Is  the 
case  with  the  proposal  for  the  control  of 
dumping  In  our  oceans,  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
estuaries.  Another  strategy  calls  for  testing 
potentially  toxic  substances  before  their  In- 
troduction Into  commercial  use  and  author- 
ity to  ban  those  found  to  be  harmful.  The 
key  to  effective  management  of  the  environ- 
ment Is  anticipation  of  potential  problems 
and  action  before  they  become  critical. 

A  major  Innovation  Is  the  proposed  clean 
air  charge  on  sulphur  fuels  to  create  a  strong 
incentive  for  reducing  sulphur  oxides  In 
the  atmosphere.  This  charge  will  harness  the 
powerful  forces  of  our  economic  system  to 
work  for  cleaner  sir.  Sulphur  oxides  from 
smokestacks  are  estimated  to  cost  the  Ameri- 
can people  about  93  bUUon  annually  In  low- 
ered health,  damaged  crops,  and  deteriorat- 
ing plants  and  equipment. 


In  p«8t  years  we  have  moved  to  protect 
our  eUr  and  water.  Now  Is  the  time  to  pro- 
tect our  lands.  The  message  contains  new 
Initiatives  designed  to  do  Just  that.  Includ- 
ing development  by  the  states  of  land  use 
plans,  advanced  planning  of  power  plan  sites, 
taxes  to  discourage  development  of  our  Im- 
portant wetlands,  and  to  encourage  pres- 
ervation and  rehabilitation  of  historic 
buildings. 

The  comprehensive  positive  program  for 
environmental  Improvement  was  developed 
over  the  past  six  months  by  the  Council  on 
EInvlronmental  Quality,  worldng  closely  with 
many  other  federal  agencies.  The  adminis- 
tration of  many  of  the  antipollution  pro- 
posals would  be  the  responsibility  of  the  new 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  set  up 
In  December  on  President  Nixon's  recom- 
mendation and  already  giving  forceful  new 
leadership  to  our  fight  against  pollution. 

The  message  emphasizes  that  laws  and 
regulations  alone  will  never  build  a  high- 
quality  environment  and  that  we  must  "en- 
list the  active  participation  of  the  American 
people."  The  President  speaks  particularly 
of  the  role  of  housewives,  businessmen  and 
young  people  and  he  urges  communities  to 
encourage  citizen  Involvement  In  environ- 
mental Issues. 

It  was  m  this  vein  that  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  recently  proposed 
new  Federal  procedures  for  handling  the 
environmental  Impact  statements  of  Oov- 
emment  agencies  by  providing  the  public 
with  the  opportunity  to  get  Information  and 
make  comments  at  early  stages  of  the  en- 
vironmental decision-making  process. 

The  Administration  realizes  that  the  pro- 
posals submitted  by  the  President  are  by 
no  means  free  from  controversy.  Everyone 
may  be  "for"  a  good  environment.  But  when 
we  get  down  to  cases  the  choices  become 
harder.  Special  Interests  will  be  threatened 
whether  they  be  the  interests  of  business, 
labor,  or  the  average  citizen  In  his  role  as 
consumer  and  landowner.  But  the  benefits 
win  be  enormous. 

While  his  environmental  proposals  will 
Involve  tough  choices,  the  President  has 
made  clear  he  Is  not  looking  for  issues  but 
for  action. 

These  are  the  things  we  are  doing  and 
trying  to  do.  There  are  many  other  things 
to  be  done — by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  by  state,  county  and  city  govern- 
ments, by  the  communications  business,  by 
agriculture.  Industry  and  by  each  and  every 
American.  The  growing  commitment  of  the 
nation  to  building  a  better  environment  for 
the  future  is  cause  for  optimism.  But  much 
remains  to  be  done. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


AMENDMENT  OP  RULE  XXH  OF  THE 
STANDING  RULES  OF  THE  SEN- 
ATE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution  <S. 
Res.  9)  amending  rule  XXH  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  with  re- 
spect to  the  limitation  of  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  <Mr.  Allen)  to 
postpone  until  the  next  legislative  day 


consideration  of  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Senate  Resolution  9  to  amend  rule 
XXII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate with  respect  to  the  limitation  of  de- 
bate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  sisk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorxim  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
fact  that  opponents  of  free  debate  come 
back  session  after  session  with  proposals 
to  put  a  gag  on  the  Senate  would  indi- 
cate that  their  purpose  far  transcends 
the  mere  revision  of  rules  to  be  followed 
in  this  Chamber. 

The  fact  is,  the  ramifications  extend  to 
the  very  heart  of  our  form  of  government, 
and  candor  compels  the  conclusion  that 
the  effect — if  indeed  not  the  goal — of 
their  efforts  would  be  to  repudiate  the 
Senate's  assigned  constitutional  role  and 
function. 

This  Is  more  than  just  a  rules  fight. 

It  is  a  fight  to  preserve  the  Senate  it- 
self as  a  deliberative  body.  It  is  a  fight 
to  save  the  Senate  as  a  forum  of  in- 
dividual and  sovereign  States. 

It  is  a  fight  to  maintain  the  delicate 
checks  and  balances  system  in  our  Gov- 
ernment, that  was  conceived  by  the 
Founding  Fathers. 

It  is  a  fight  to  secure  the  rights  of  the 
minority  against  the  potential  brute  force 
of  a  rampant  majority. 

We  are  not  dealing  here  with  just 
constructive  evolution  of  the  rules  of 
the  Senate.  To  the  contrary,  proposals 
that  the  Senate  repudiate  its  continuity, 
and  weaken  freedom  of  debate  are  noth- 
ing short  of  destructive  revolution  for 
this  body  and  its  unique  and  essential 
role  In  our  federal-national  system  of 
government. 

There  was  no  greater  champion  of  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  and  freedom  of  de- 
bate in  the  Senate  than  our  late  beloved 
colleague.  Senator  Richard  B.  Russell. 
Senator  Russell  knew  and  loved  the  Sen- 
ate, and  everything  it  stood  for.  as  no 
other  man  of  modem   history. 

When  Senator  Russell  spoke  of  the 
Senate,  he  did  so  with  reverence  and  re- 
spect for  the  rules  that  make  it  a  great 
legislative  institution.  Senator  Russell's 
profound  wisdom  and  insight  on  the 
Senate  are  reflected  in  the  following  se- 
lection taken  from  testimony  given  to 
the  Senate  Rules  Committee  in  1951,  and 
I  quote: 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  Is  unique 
among  all  parliamentary  bodies.  It  has  a 
peculiar  composition.  It  has  unusual  rules. 
It  is  a  very  unusual  agency  of  government. 
All  of  those  things  grew  out  of  compromise, 
as  all  legislation  Is  the  result  of  compromise. 

The  American  people  have  been  proud  of 
the  fact  that  It  can  be  called  the  greatest 
deliberative  body  In  the  world. 

Of  course,  deliberation  In  this  day  and 
time  does  not  appeal  to  some  people.  It  never 


u)peals  to  any  Senator  when  he  knows  he  has 
^[evotes  to  pass  his  measure:  but  neverthe- 
less the  rxiles  and  the  composition  of  the 
Senate  have  admirably  enabled  the  Senate  to 
discharge  Its  propyer  function  In  maintaining 
me  very  delicate  system  of  checks  and  bel- 
mces  envisioned  by  the  founding  fathers 
when  they  created  our  system  of  government, 
with  the  legislative,  the  Judicial,  and  the 
executive  branch. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  friend  and  colleague 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator,  when  one  speaks  about  ma- 
jority rule,  If  it  is  not  well  to  keep  in 
nilnd  that  what  constitutes  a  majority 
depends  on  one's  point  of  view.  Every- 
one in  this  country  is  a  part  of  a  ma- 
jority in  one  respect  or  another,  yet  all 
are  parts  of  the  minority  in  other  re- 
spects. For  example,  one  might  be  a  part 
of  a  majority  by  being  regarded  as  a 
Democrat.  He  may  be  part  of  a  majority 
because  he  might  come  from  a  certain 
section  of  the  country,  or  he  might  be 
part  of  a  majority  because  he  believes 
in  a  greater  power  than  man  himself; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  might  be  a 
minority  because  he  chooses  to  join  one 
religious  group  or  another  or  to  disas- 
sociate himself  from  all  such  groups  who 
believe  in  a  Being  greater  than  him- 
self; or  one  might  be  a  majority  in  his 
State  on  a  particular  issue,  yet  it  may  be 
that  the  majority  of  the  people  in  his 
State  do  not  share  the  same  view  about 
that  matter  as  do  the  majority  of  people 
in  the  entire  United  States.  In  other 
words,  what  constitutes  a  majority  just 
depends  on  time,  place,  and  condition. 
It  can  depend  upon  a  great  number  of 
circumstances  I  would  ask  the  Senator 
if  it  is  not  true  that  even  the  Senate  Is 
not  so  constituted  that  one  may  contend 
that  a  majoritj'  of  this  body  speaks  for 
the  majority  of  the  country. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  emi- 
nently correct.  The  fact  is,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  a  majority  is  a  transitory  thing. 
A  majority  today  on  an  issue  may  be  a 
minority  tomorrow,  and  vice  versa.  As 
the  Senator  knows,  the  Senate  is  com- 
posed of  two  Senators  from  each  State 
regardless  of  Its  size.  I  believe  that  New 
York  and  California  each  have  something 
on  the  orde-  of  18  million  people,  whereas 
Nevada  has  less  than  500,000;  yet  its 
representation  in  the  Senate  is  equal  to 
the  States  of  New  York  and  California. 
That  representation  cannot  be  changed 
unless  the  individual  State  concerned 
and  every  other  one  of  the  50  States  in 
the  Union  agree  to  change  it. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  our  entire  form 
of  government  was  designed  to  protect 
the  Individual.  The  whole  of  our  205 
million  people  may  be  arrayed  agsdnst 
one  citizen  of  Georgia  or  one  citizen  of 
Louisiana,  yet  the  full  power  and  might 
of  this  government  and  its  205  million 
people  cannot  deny  that  one  single  in- 
dividual the  rights  and  protections  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
which  is  vested  in  the  Senate.  It  pro- 
tects him  against  illegal  search  and 
seizure.  The  sheriff  of  a  parish  in  Lou- 
isiana, the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Lou- 
isiana, the  President  of  the  United  States, 


the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps  and  all 
the  might  of  that  parish,  that  State,  and 
this  government,  might  be  arrayed 
against  that  one  poor,  httle,  Insignificent, 
lonely  man,  without  any  resources  to  de- 
fend himself.  But  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  designed  to  protect 
him. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  not  abro- 
gate that  right.  Those  who  most  fre- 
quently criticize  unlimited  debate  in  the 
Senate  are  the  very  ones  who  most  fre- 
quently use  it,  as  the  Senator  well  knows. 
They  would  be  the  first  ones  to  feel  the 
effects  of  it.  It  would  be  like  Mordecal 
on  the  scaffold  he  built.  They  would  be 
the  first  to  be  hanged  by  any  change  in 
their  own  rules. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  is  often  complained  that 
in  the  field  of  legislation,  everyone  talks 
too  much.  But  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator,  is  it  not  often  a  fact  that  Sen- 
ators and  others,  including  the  press,  do 
not  listen  enough  and  do  not  study 
enough  so  that  they  are  not  familiar 
enough  with  the  issues  involved? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is 
eminently  correct. 

Mr.  LONG.  Has  the  Senator  read  the 
press  reports  which  were  available  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  stating  that  the 
Social  Security  bill  was  killed  by  a  fili- 
buster lEist  year? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  have.  Nothing 
could  be  more  inaccurate,  as  the  Senator 
loiows. 

Mr.  LONG.  Has  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  seen  that  in  newspaper  accounts 
recently? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  have.  The  Senator 
is  correct.  Moreover,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  last  year,  the  Senate,  according 
to  the  majority  leader — and  I  take  his 
word— said  that  we  had  filibuster  on  fili- 
buster and  sometimes  filibusters  within 
filibusters,  but  we  had  cloture  motions 
filed  galore  in  the  first  and  second  ses- 
sions of  the  91st  Congress  and  not  a  sin- 
gle one  of  those  cloture  motions  received 
a  majority  vote.  Even  if  we  had  had  ma- 
jority cloture  in  the  Senate  last  year,  it 
would  not  have  changed  the  results  one 
iota. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  during  the 
shank  of  a  session,  when  we  have  to  ad- 
journ imder  the  constitutional  process  by 
a  certain  date,  any  one  Senator  out  of 
100  can  delay  and  frustrate  the  will  of 
the  Senate.  They  took  advantage  of  that 
procedure,  in  the  dilemma  in  which  the 
Senate  foimd  itself  last  year,  and  no 
change  in  the  rules  would  have  changed 
it  at  all.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  get  leg- 
islation supported  by  the  Senate  earlier 
and  considered  earlier,  so  that  we  can 
pass  important  legislation. 

I  point  out  that  last  year,  those  who 
were  most  adamant  in  their  desire  to 
change  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  debated 
the  issue  for  7  full  weeks,  whether  this 
country  was  going  unilaterally  to  disarm. 
That  was  our  military  procurement  pro- 
gram. They  wanted  us  unilaterally  to 
disarm  the  United  States  In  the  danger- 
ous world  in  which  we  live  today ;  yet  no 
one  accused  then  of  filibustering  at  any 
time. 

I  think  there  was  debate  for  a  period 
of  something  like  8  weeks  whether  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was,  in- 


deed, the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
military  forces  of  this  country,  even 
though  the  Constitution  makes  that  very 
clear  and  there  is  nothing  the  Senate  or 
Congress  can  do  in  the  way  of  changing 
that  provision  in  the  Constitution  that 
would  add  or  detract  in  any  manner 
whatever  from  the  constitutional  power 
vested  in  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  be  Commander  in  Chief  of  our 
Armed  Forces. 

Even  so,  those  are  the  very  people  who 
want  to  change  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 
After  utilizing  free  debate  themselves  on 
issues  of  that  transcendent  importance, 
they  would  gag  other  Senators  who  may 
have  something  of  overwhelming  and 
compelling  importance  for  the  country 
that  they  think  needs  to  be  illuminated 
in  this  body,  which  means  illuminated  to 
the  pec^le  of  the  country,  so  that  the 
people  can  have  adequate  time  to  make  a 
decision  aix)ut  a  matter  of  overwhelm- 
ing Importance. 

It  never  ceases  to  amaze  me  how 
Senators  that  want  to  gag  other  Senators 
are  the  very  Senators  who  make  the  most 
frequent  use  of  the  right  of  free  and 
imlimited  debate.  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
them,  except  I  think  it  is  a  little  odd 
for  them  to  be  utilizing  that  weapon  yet 
trying  to  deny  other  Senators  the  right 
to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  the  Senator  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  principal  reasons  the 
Senate  did  not  act  last  year  on  the  so- 
called  welfare  reform  proposal  was  that 
it  failed  to  be  what  it  was  claimed  to  be? 
It  was  not  a  welfare  reform  proposal  at 
all,  but  one  that  would  msike  the  welfare 
mess  twice  as  large. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Yes,  just  compound 
it,  as  the  Senator  knows.  It  would  add 
something  like  12  to  15  million  people  to 
the  welfare  rolls,  which  already  includes 
13  million  pec^le. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  it  would  be 
that  1  citizen  out  of  every  8  In  the  United 
States  of  America  would  be  on  welfare 
whether  he  wanted  to  be  on  welfare  or 
not.  And  in  some  States,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  35  percent  of  the  people  would 
be  on  welfare. 

According  to  a  previous  Georgia  direc- 
tor of  the  Department  of  Family  and 
Children's  Services — we  have  around  159 
counties  in  my  State — over  half  of  these 
coimtles  in  Georgia  would  have  three- 
fourths  of  their  people  on  welfare, 
whether  they  were  working,  desired  to 
work,  or  were  able  bodied  and  did  not 
desire  to  work. 

The  Senator  has  been  a  great  friend 
of  the  aged,  the  disadvantaged  children, 
the  blind,  and  the  disabled.  The  Sena- 
tor has  offered  many  amendments  in  the 
Finance  Committee,  as  I  have,  to  Im- 
prove the  lot  of  these  people.  These 
amendments  have  usually  been  approved 
by  the  Finance  Committee,  the  Senator's 
amendments  and  mine  also. 

I  have  great  sympathy  with  the  dis- 
abled, the  aged,  Uie  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren, and  the  blind.  I  want  to  help  them 
in  every  way  I  can.  But  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  people  of  Georgia  sent  me  to 
Washington  to  levy  an  increased  tax 
burden  on  them  in  order  to  support  other 
families  that  choose  not  to  work  and 
would  rather  be  on  welfare. 
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I  know  that  is  th?  p-i5ltlcn  of  th"  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  also,  and  I  compli- 
ment him  for  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  with  respect 
to  the  matter  of  free  debate.  Is  not  the 
whole  purpose  of  detwite  to  try  to  educate 
not  only  the  Senators  but  also  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  on  what  Is  Involved? 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely right.  If  the  Senator  will  look  at 
the  press  galler>-.  he  will  see  that  there 
is  not  a  single  newspaper  reporter  there 
to  report  to  the  country  what  the  Sena- 
tor and  I  are  discussing. 

Mr.  LONG.  There  are  some  there. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  withdraw  my  state- 
ment. The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
a  better  vantage  point  than  I.  The  only 
way  that  the  people  of  the  country  can 
get  the  facts  on  this  issue  is  through  the 
Congressional  Record.  The  Congres- 
sional Record  goes  out  throughout  the 
country.  It  takes  time  for  the  people  to 
read  the  Concressionai-  Record  and 
learn  what  the  issues  are. 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  it  not  tnie  that  some  of 
us  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  consid- 
eration of  the  so-called  family  assist- 
ance plan  pointed  out  that  the  welfare 
law  was  presently  being  applied  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  in  such  a  fashion  that  it  was 
more  advantageous  for  a  person  to  be  on 
welfare  than  to  go  to  work.  In  other 
words,  a  person  on  welfare  would  actu- 
ally lose  money  by  going  to  work. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  emi- 
nently correct.  We  discovered  that  situ- 
ation to  t>e  true  not  only  in  tlie  District  of 
Columbia,  but  we  also  found  horrible  ex- 
amples in  New  York.  Illinois,  and 
Arizona. 

We  did  not  think  that  was  a  very 
strong  inducement  to  go  to  work. 

If  the  Senator  recalls,  the  classic  ex- 
ample was  for  a  family  of  four  living  in 
the  city  of  New  York  or  State  of  New 
York  that  consists  of  a  mother  with  three 
children.  Usually  the  husband  has  cither 
abandoned  the  family  or  gone  Into  the 
business  of  raising  children  without  ob- 
taining a  marriage  license,  and  there  are 
three  illigitimate  children  as  a  result. 

Under  those  circumstances,  if  the  Pres- 
ident's program  had  become  law  and 
they  were  living  in  public  housing  and 
drawing  New  York  State  supplements 
and  benefits  under  Medicaid  from  the 
State  of  New  York  and  also  food  stamps, 
they  would  have  an  equivalent  income  in 
cash  of  $6,210  a  year. 

If  that  mother  were  fortunate  enough 
to  obtain  a  job  and  go  to  work  at  what 
would  be  considered  a  fairly  high  salary 
for  some.  $7,000  a  year,  she  would  have 
an  equivalent  net  Income  exactly  one 
dollar  less.  Her  net  Income  would  be 
$6,209  rather  than  $6,210. 

The  Senate  Fmance  Committee  did  not 
think  that  was  a  very  good  inducement 
to  go  to  work. 

So  theic  was  no  welfare  reform  in  it.  It 
would  compound,  as  the  Senator  has 
said,  both  the  existing  fallacies  and  the 
inequities  in  the  program.  Yet,  everytine 
we  would  bring  that  out  in  the  hearings, 
the  Department  of  HEW  would  revise  the 
plan.  They  revised  it  some  6  times  when 
the  issue  was  pending  before  the  Finance 
Committee.  Every  revision  made  it  worse 
rather  than  better.  That  was  the  issue  we 
were  dealing  with  last  year. 


Mr.  LONG  Mr  President,  is  It  not 
true  that,  although  we  exposed  the  fact 
that  not  only  was  there  no  Incentive  for 
anyone  to  go  to  work  and  there  was  less 
incentive  than  there  was  under  the  old 
law,  the  public  never  got  that  word?  The 
people  across  the  country  never  knew 
the  first  thing  about  the  welfare  plan. 

The  various  magazines  and  newspaper 
publications  that  we  rely  upon  to  inform 
the  public  never  got  that  word  to  the 
public.  The  people  were  led  to  believe 
that  it  consisted  of  welfare  reform  when, 
in  fact,  it  would  have  weakened  rather 
than  strengthened  work  incentives. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  Is  ex- 
actly correct  about  that.  Unfortunately, 
very  little  of  the  information  from  the 
hearings  of  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee was  ever  reported  in  the  press.  None 
of  its  widely  distributed.  People  did  not 
have  the  slightest  idea  what  was  In  the 
bill.  If  they  had  known  what  was  in  the 
bill,  I  think  that  we  would  have  had  a 
march  on  Washington  and  a  deluge  of 
telephone  calls  such  as  the  Capital  has 
never  seen  before.  The  people  did  not 
realize  that  it  would  put  26  million  or 
27  million  people  on  welfare  and  keep 
them  there  In  perpetuity. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  is  it  not 
true  that  the  problem  was  not  that  the 
Senators  were  talkmg  too  much,  but  that 
the  facts  were  not  being  reported  to  the 
people  of  the  country?  The  people  of 
the  country  had  no  idea  of  the  problems 
that  would  have  been  created  by  the 
bill.  If  we  had  acted  on  the  bill,  we  would 
not  have  possibly  been  abl,  to  act  on  the 
basis  of  full  knowledge  of  its  effects, 
since  a  majority  of  the  Senators,  liia  the 
majority  of  the  people,  did  not  under- 
stand that  the  bill  would  make  it  advan- 
tageous for  people  not  to  work  rather 
than  to  go  to  work. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  had  several  conversations  with 
Senators  who  were  not  on  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee.  When  I  told  them 
some  of  the  problems  with  the  bill,  they 
would  look  at  me  In  utter  amazement. 
They  could  not  believe  that  such  a  fan- 
tastic scheme  had  ever  been  proposed. 
Yet  they  were  Senators  of  the  United 
States,  whose  business  it  was  to  vote  on 
legislation  on  important  issues  pending 
before  the  Senate  and  the  country.  They 
did  not  understand  all  of  the  facets  of 
that  600  page  bill.  I  can  understand  that 
the  205  million  Americans  who  were  busv 
making  a  living  in  other  pursuits,  other 
than  voting  on  bills,  would  not  under- 
stand the  complexities  of  the  issue. 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  it  not  true  that  when  we 
debated  the  family  assistance  plan  and 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  got  up  with 
charts  and  figures  and  proceeded  to  show 
how  the  so-called  welfare  reform  biU 
would  double  welfare  costs.  Senator  after 
Senator  could  not  be'.ieve  his  ears.  Not- 
witlistanding  that  fact,  not  one  word  of 
the  basic  argument  presented  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  was  conveyed  to 
the  American  public,  though  he  clearly 
demonstrated  that  the  effect  of  the  bill 
v.ould  make  the  welfare  mess  twice  as 
bad  because  it  would  not  clean  up  the 
mess  that  existed  but  instead  would 
make  it  worse. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  The  unfortimate  thing  Is 


that  not  only  did  Senators  not  answer 
the  argument  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, but  unfortunately  the  news  media 
of  this  country  did  not  communicate  that 
information  to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  is  the  Sen- 
ator aware  of  the  matter  that  came  up 
since  that  time,  when  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  with  such  resources 
as  were  available  to  him,  initiated 
through  his  individual  efforts  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  welfare  caseload  exist- 
ing in  his  State?  This  Investigation  dis- 
closed that  50  percent  of  the  families 
on  welfare  in  his  State  were  totally  or 
partially  ineligible  for  welfare.  The  State 
blamed  this  appalling  situation  on  the 
HEW  push  to  make  all  States  use  a  so- 
called  "simplified  method"  of  determin- 
ing welfare  eligibility. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Yes.  I  read  that  in 
the  news  media.  Of  course,  that  is  the 
direct  result,  as  the  Senator  knows,  of  a 
regulation  that  Secretary  Cohen  put  into 
effect  before  he  left  office  as  Secretary  of 
HEW.  It  authorized  any  citizen  of  Amer- 
ica to  walk  into  a  welfare  office  and  say, 
"I  am  entitled  to  welfare."  and  to  receive 
it  with  no  questions  asked.  Under  that 
regulation,  written  by  Secretary  Cohen, 
the  preiiclent  of  the  Chase  National  Bank 
in  New  York  City  could  go  into  the  wel- 
Inre  office  and  demand  welfare  and  his 
light  to  receive  welfare  payments  could 
not  be  questioned. 

Also,  under  a  ruling  put  into  effect, 
which  was  subsequently  changed  by  a 
ruling  from  New  York  State,  no  welfare 
official  could  go  into  his  home  or  into  his 
office  to  determine  whether  need  ex- 
isted for  the  President  of  the  Chase  Na- 
tional Bank  to  receive  weKare  payments. 

I  do  not  think  the  people  of  America 
know  about  that. 

Mr.  LONG.  Does  n  t  the  fact  that  these 
tilings  happen  withcnt  Ccngiesi  and 
without  the  public  knowing  a'.)out  it  in- 
dicate there  is  not  enough  discussion  to 
explain  the  matter?  When  there  is  dis- 
cussion, it  is  not  reported  so  that  peo- 
ple can  have  the  benefit  of  that  knowl- 
edge. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  concur  fullr  in 
what  the  Senator  has  said. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Prtsidcnl.  v.ill  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  an- 
other questi-n? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  the  enator  aware  of 
the  statement  which  this  Senator  once 
heaii  from  one  that  he  regarded  as  a 
great  Senator,  former  Senator  Burt 
Wheeier?  He  said  that  if  a  Senator 
wanted  to  explain  somethins;  to  the  Sen- 
;te.  he  should  plan  to  make  at  lea.st  two 
speeches  because  he  would  not  catch  all 
the  Senators  the  first  time  the  speech  was 
made,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  And 
an  additional  opportimity  to  speak  to 
them  in  order  to  be  sure  that  Senators 
knew  of  the  problem.  Is  the  Senator 
aware  of  that  situation? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Indeed,  I  am.  I  con- 
cur in  what  the  Senator  has  said. 

Mr.  LONG.  Even  if  a  Senator  had  to 
make  five.  10.  or  20  speeches,  is  it  not  a 
lot  better  that  the  public  anU  the  Senate 
should  eventually  be  Informed  rather 
than  to  have  a  horrible  mistake  calling 
for  an  expenditure  of  taxpayers'  money 
of  $5  billion  n,  year,  and  frankly,  a  mis- 


take that  could  lead  to  $50  billion  a  year, 
a  mistake  that  would  be  perpetrated  on 
the  public  because  of  lack  of  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  what  is  being  done? 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  agree  fully  with 
what  the  Senator  has  said.  As  the  Sena- 
tor knows,  the  estimate  of  increased  cost 
by  HEW  is  $4.3  billion  the  first  year.  But 
the  Senator  and  I  know  we  must  take 
any  HEW  estimate  not  with  a  grain  of 
salt  but  with  a  ton  of  salt.  They  were 
1  000  percent  off  on  their  estimates  on 
medicaid  and  they  may  be  1,000  percent 
off  in  their  estimates  on  the  welfare 
plan.  So  it  is  necessary  to  look  at  it  cau- 
tiously and  carefully  before  making  this 
drastic  change  in  the  law. 

Mr.  LONG.  Does  the  Senator  recall 
the  problem  that  was  created  by  putting 
all  of  these  so-called  poverty  lawyers  on 
the  payroll  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity?  Was  it  not  our  thought 
when  we  put  them  on  that  those  people 
would  represent  the  poor  people,  the 
woman  who  has  children,  for  example,  in 
an  effort  to  help  her  obtain  support 
from  a  husband  who  has  abandoned  her. 
or  to  help  her  get  a  divorce  if  she  had 
been  mistreated,  with  the  hope  that 
another  family  unit  might  be  formed  to 
look  after  the  mother  and  the  children; 
and  did  we  not  find  that  these  lawyers, 
instead  of  helping  those  mothers  who 
had  runaway  fathers,  or  where  there 
had  been  mistreatment  of  a  woman  and 
her  children,  were  devoting  their  efforts 
instead  to  suing  the  States  in  order  to 
load  the  welfare  rolls  down  with  people 
that  no  one  ever  thought  should  be  put 
on  the  welfare  rolls? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  decision  of  the  courts  was  that 
welfare  workers  did  not  have  the  right 
to  go  into  the  home  to  ascertain  if  a 
mother  had  as  many  children  as  she 
claimed.  They  might  have  a  houseful  of 
narcotics  and  she  could  be  earning  as 
much  as  several  himdred  dollars  a  day, 
but  the  v.elfare  workers  could  not  go  in 
there  to  ascertain  the  true  situation  In 
the  home  or  the  need  of  the  mother  and 
the  children.  That  is  an  outrageous  sit- 
uation, because  certainly  the  government 
that  is  supix)rting  the  family  should 
have  the  right  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  the  needs  of  the  family  come  within 
the  purview  of  the  law.  There  have  been 
any  number  of  similar  decisions  handed 
down  by  the  courts. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  When  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment starts  paying  lawyers  to  sue  the 
States,  would  not  ordinary  commonsense 
indicate  that  the  Federal  Government 
at  least  should  know  what  they  are  suing 
the  States  about? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  agree. 

Mr.  LONG.  Would  the  Senator  not 
agree  that  they  should  at  least  pass  some 
judgment  on  why  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
an  alliance  of  all  50  States,  should  be 
suing  one  of  its  members  or  financing  a 
suit  against  one  of  its  members? 

Mr.   TALMADGE.    I    agree    with    the 
Senator.  Under  the  constitution  of  the 
State  of  Georgia,  a  citizen  cannot  sue  the 
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State  without  the  consent  of  the  State. 
Here  we  are  using  Federal  money  to  hire 
an  army  of  lawyers  to  institute  suits  not 
only  against  the  States  but  against  the 
Federal  Government  to  -strike  down  laws 
which  Congress  has  passed  and  which 
are  designed  to  benefit  all  the  people  of 
this  country. 

Mr.  LONG.  Can  the  Senator  explain 
to  me  by  what  rationale  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  be  financing  lawsuits 
against  the  Federal  Government?  What 
logic  is  there  in  that? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  cannot  understand 
It. 

Mr.  LONG.  Does  the  Senator  believe 
we  could  make  the  kind  of  mistakes  that 
were  inherent  in  that  kind  of  fiasco  if  we 
ever  took  the  time  to  study  matters  care- 
fully here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Certainly  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  did  make  tremendous 
improvements  in  the  bill.  If  the  bill  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Finance  had 
become  law,  in  my  judgment  the  unfor- 
tunate people  on  welfare  would  have  a 
vEistly  improved  lot  in  this  country.  They 
would  have  the  opportunity  for  train- 
ing, the  opportimity  to  seek  jobs,  and  the 
opportunity  to  become  taxpayers  rather 
than  recipients  of  welfare. 

In  many  States,  including  my  State, 
in  some  instances  we  have  had  three  gen- 
erations of  the  same  famUy  that  have 
known  no  other  way  of  life  except  wel- 
fare year  after  year,  decade  after  de- 
cade, and  generation  after  generation. 
That  is  the  real  reform  we  should  have 
in  welfare,  rather  than  compounding  the 
existing  mistakes  and  creating  a  new 
generation  of  welfare  recipients.  Wel- 
fare expenditures  have  grown  so  heavy 
that  it  is  bankrupting  cities,  municipali- 
ties, counties.  States,  and  the  Federal 
Government.  In  New  York  one  of  every 
seven  Americans  is  on  welfare. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further,  beyond  all  the  difficulties  in- 
volved in  that  legislation  which  should 
be  discussed,  is  it  not  correct  that  there 
were  cases — perhaps  two  in  number — 
when  a  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment failed  to  come  to  a  vote  be- 
cause those  debating  it  continued  to 
speak  aginst  it  and  cloture  was  not  in- 
voked? Can  the  Senator  tell  me  why  we 
should  pass  a  measure  if  the  very  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate  required  to  pro- 
pose a  constitutional  amendment  did 
not  consider  the  time  had  come  when  de- 
bate should  be  closed? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  takes  two-thirds  to  invoke  clo- 
ture and  two-thirds  of  this  body  to  sub- 
mit a  constitutional  amendment.  The 
mathematics  are  the  same. 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  it  not  patent  on  its 
face,  with  regard  to  a  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendment,  that  if  the  two- 
thirds  necessary  to  invoke  cloture  could 
not  be  mustered,  then  obviously  the 
two-thirds  necessary  to  pass  the  meas- 
ure must  not  have  agreed  that  debate 
had  been  sufficiently  exhausted? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  is  absolutely 
correct. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  his  contribution. 
Mr.  President,  I  return  now  to  what 


our  late  colleague.  Senator  Russell,  was 
testifying  to  before  the  Rules  Committee 
in  1951  about  the  U.S.  Senate: 

The  Senate  has  had  attack  after  attack 
made  upon  Its  rules.  Almost  every  President 
of  the  United  States,  who  had  a  majority 
and  was  convinced  that  he  was  right  in  tUfl 
position,  has  assailed  the  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  party  In  power,  generally  speak- 
tog.  Is  more  often  than  not  very  restive 
under  the  Rules  of  the  Senate. 

All  those  who  wish  to  make  quick  and 
drastic  changes  In  our  Government  violent- 
ly condemn  the  Rules  of  the  Senate,  but 
the  Senate  has  served  Its  purpose  through- 
out the  years. 

All  Senators  have  had  feelings  of  great 
frustration  at  times  In  debate  In  the  Senate. 
As  I  stated  a  moment  ago,  the  majority 
always  thinks  It  Is  right,  and  Is  Impatient 
to  act,  but  there  have  been  a  great  many 
times  when  the  majority  was  wrong.  There 
will  be  times  In  the  future  when  the  major- 
ity wUl  be  wrong. 

I  would  be  the  last  to  deny  that  there 
have  been  abuses  of  freedom  of  debate  In  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  We  all  know 
that  the  constitutional  guaranty  of  freedom 
of  speech  Is  also  often  abused.  We  value 
highly  freedom  of  the  press,  which  Is  also 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  The  free- 
dom of  the  press  Is  oftentimes  abused. 

I  submit  that  the  benefits  we  derive  from 
all  of  those  freedoms  greatly  outweigh  the 
detriment  of  the  abuses  that  we  suffer  as 
the  result,  and  no  sound  thinker  would  ad- 
vocate changing  or  curtailing  or  modifying 
the  freedom  of  speech  or  freedom  of  press, 
becaufie  they  have  been  abused. 

I  have  studied  this  question  of  the 
proposal  to  Institute  a  more  restrictive  gag 
rule  m  the  Senate.  Almost  always  thoea 
who  sought  to  change  the  rules  to  gag  his 
adversary  of  the  minority  when  he  was  In 
power  became  a  great  advocate  of  freedom  of 
debate  when  he  was  translated  from  the  ma- 
jority to  the  minority.  Further,  almost  In- 
variably men  who  came  to  the  Senate  deter- 
mined to  change  the  Rules  of  the  Senate,  if 
they  stayed  there  long  enough,  came  to  de- 
fend the  rules.  I  could  give  Illustrations  of 
that  by  the  hour. 

However,  there  Is  a  clamor  that  we  should 
have  more  sp>eed  In  the  legislative  body.  Our 
representative  Oovemment  was  never  de- 
signed to  act  with  speed.  If  It  Is  speed  and 
speed  alone  that  you  wish  to  have,  why,  of 
course,  we  should  adopt  the  system  of  Hitler 
because  we  could  get  action  and  get  It  imme- 
diately. No  one  coxild  debate  any  of  his 
proposals.  It  was  either  'Ja'  or  death — ^that 
was  Mr.  Hitler's  cloture  rule. 

The  rule  of  freedom  of  debate  In  the  Sen- 
ate has  deterred  power-seeking  Executives 
from  seeking  corruptive  powers  at  the  hands 
of  the  legislative  branch  because  any  Chief 
Executive  must  have  known  that,  as  long 
as  there  was  freedom  of  debate  In  the  Senate 
and  courageous  men  In  the  Senate,  he  would 
not  only  be  thwarted  but  that  he  would  be 
discredited  If  he  sought  unconscionable 
power. 

If  the  majority  had  the  power,  as  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  oome  In  with 
a  rule  that  even  prevents  an  amendment  to 
a  bill,  that  the  debate  shall  be  very  limited 
on  a  bill,  and  permit  a  bare  majority  to  Jam 
through  such  a  propweal,  not  only  would 
the  Senate  lose  its  value  as  a  bulwark  of 
Individual  liberty  In  this  country,  but  It 
would  be  subordinated  completely  to  the  will 
of  the  party  In  power. 

Mr.  President,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  who 
served  in  the  Senate  for  31  years,  wrote  a 
book  entitled  "The  Senate  of  the  United 
States."  It  is  a  scholarly  book,  and  one 
which  Is  worthy  of  our  attention  at  this 
time  in  connection  with  the  present  de- 
bate. 
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Indeed,  I  am  becoming  increasingly 
convinced  that  many  members  ol  the 
Senate  could  profit  very  much  from  more 
study  of  the  history  of  the  Senate,  its  as- 
signed constitutional  role,  said  Its  pur- 
pose as  a  unique  institution  in  the  Ameri- 
can Qovemment.  With  all  due  respect  to 
my  colleagues,  I  believe  this  to  be  a  far 
more  worthy  pursuit  than  persistently 
attempting  to  alter  the  Senate  and.  in 
effect,  to  change  the  very  nature  of  our 
government. 

I  would  like  now  to  refer  the  Senate  to 
sections  of  Mr.  Lodge's  book,  in  which  he 
outlines  the  historical  purpose  of  this 
body  and  the  importance  of  freedom  of 
debate  that  Senators  have  traditionaUy 
enjoyed. 

I  might  add  that  Mr.  Lodge  refers  to 
freedom  of  debate  In  the  Senate  tliat 
overall  was  beneficial  to  the  American 
people  during  his  time,  has  been  benefi- 
cial to  the  American  people  since  his 
passing  in  1924.  and  which  is  still  bene- 
ficial to  the  American  people. 

I  now  quote  Mr.  Lodge: 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
framed  in  1787  tbe  Senate  met  for  the  first 
time  on  the  fourth  day  of  March.  1789.  The 
quorum  required  by  the  Constitution  was 
not  obtained  until  the  6th  of  April,  when 
the  Senate  was  organized  by  the  election  of 
the  President  pro  tempore  and  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Secretary  and  other  sub- 
ordinate officers. 

Prom  that  day  to  this  the  Senate  has 
never  been,  legally  speaking,  reorganized.  It 
has  been  In  continuous  and  organized  ex- 
istence for  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
years,  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  being  al- 
ways in  office.  There  never  has  been  such  a 
thing  as  a  Senate  requiring  reorganization, 
as  is  the  case  with  each  newly  elected  House. 
When,  at  Intervals  of  four  years,  a  new  Pres- 
ident comes  into  office,  the  first  act  at 
twelve  o'clock  noon  on  that  day  it  for  the 
outgoing  Vice  President,  or  for  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tem  of  the  Senate,  to  administer 
the  oath  to  the  new  Vice  President  and  hand 
him  the  gavel,  the  symbol  of  the  presiding 
officer  in  a  body  then  and  there  ready  to 
transact  business.  There  is  no  break  in  the 
existence  of  the  Senate,  and  before  the 
President  elect  can  be  Inaugiirated  or  the 
members  elect  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives can  meet  and  choose  a  Speaker,  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  has  transferred 
the  authority  from  one  presiding  officer  to 
another,  and  goes  forward  with  its  organiza- 
tion unchanged  and  in  full  possession  of  all 
the  qualifications  necessary  to  the  perform- 
ance of  Its  duties. 

There  may  be  no  House  of  Representatives, 
but  merely  an  unorganized  body  of  members 
elect;  there  may  be  no  President  duly  In- 
stalled in  office,  but  there  Is  always  the 
organized  Senate  of  the  United  States.  This 
fact  Is  not  without  an  important  signifi- 
cance. 

When  the  delegates  from  the  various  states 
gathered  at  Philadelphia  in  May.  1787,  for 
the  purpose  of  framing  a  new  and  better 
general  government  for  the  Union  of  States, 
it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  these  dele- 
gates represented  States  and  not  people. 

The  sentiment  in  the  larger  States  was 
generally  favorable  to  the  idea  of  a  new 
Constitution,  but  the  smaller  States,  which 
were  in  the  majority  when  the  vote  was  by 
States,  regarded  all  changes  with  profound 
suspicion.  They  feared,  and  not  wholly  with- 
out reason,  that  If  too  much  power  was 
given  to  the  central  Government,  acting  di- 
rectly upon  the  people  and  deriving  Its 
power  from  the  people  at  large,  three  or  four 
of  the  largest  States  would  be  able  prac- 
tically to  control  the  Qovemment  of  the 
Union. 


It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  the  long  struggle 
between  these  opposing  forces  which  ended 
in  the  most  famous  compromise  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  which  the  Senate  was  the  vital 
element  and  which  finally  enabled  the  Con- 
vention to  bring  its  work  to  a  successful 
conclusion.  It  Is  sufficient  here  to  point  out 
that  as  the  Constitution  was  necessarily 
made  by  the  States  alone,  they  yielded  with 
the  utmost  reluctance  to  the  grants  of  power 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  a 
whole  and  sought  In  every  way  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  several  States  against  In- 
vasion by  the  national  authority. 

Here  Mr.  Lodge  reflected  the  deep 
concern  of  the  founding  fathers  and  the 
individual  States  about  protecting  the 
rights  of  these  States  against  possible 
tyranny  by  an  all-powerful  national, 
centralized  government. 

Continuing  to  read  from  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge's  book,  we  see  how  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate was  Instituted  as  a  forum  of  States, 
with  each  State  equal  in  representation, 
and  with  each  Senator  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  every  other,  regardless  of  how 
large  or  how  small  the  States  they  rep- 
resented. 

The  States,  it  must  be  remembered,  as  they 
then  stood  were  all  sovereign  States.  Each 
one  possessed  all  the  rights  and  attributes  of 
sovei«ignty,  and  the  Constitution  could  only 
be  made  by  surrendering  to  the  general 
Oovemment  a  portion  of  theoe  sovereign 
powers. 

In  the  Senate  accordingly  the  States  en- 
deavored to  secure  every  possible  power 
which  would  protect  them  and  their  rights. 
They  ordained  that  each  State  should  have 
two  Senators  without  reference  to  popula- 
tion, thus  securing  equality  of  representation 
among  the  States.  They  then  provided  In 
Article  V  of  the  Constitution  that  "no  State 
without  Its  consent  should  be  deprived  of 
its  equal  suffrage  In  the  Senate." 

This  clause,  it  will  be  noted,  is  the  only 
provision  of  the  Constitution  which  requires 
the  assent  of  every  State  for  amendment  or 
change.  Having  made  the  Senate  in  this  way 
as  Immovable  in  its  representation  as  pos- 
sible, and  having  provided  that  Its  members 
should  be  chosen  by  the  legislatures  of  the 
States,  thus  securing  it,  as  they  believed, 
from  the  sudden  changes  incident  to  popular 
voting,  they  proceeded  so  far  as  they  could 
to  invest  it  with  the  most  important  of  the 
sovereign  powers  which  they  themselves  pos- 
sessed. 

They  gave  to  the  Senate  not  only  legisla- 
tive but  executive  and  Judicial  powers.  There 
is  only  one  limitation  upon  the  legislative 
power  of  the  Senate.  Bills  to  raise  revenue 
must  originate  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives but  the  Senate  can  propose  or  concur 
amendments 

In  practice,  the  Senate,  although  possess- 
ing the  power  to  originate  bills  appropriat- 
ing money,  has  ceded  to  the  House  this  right 
In  the  case  of  the  great  Appropriation  Bills. 
The  Senate  still  originates  bills  containing 
an  appropriation  of  money  for  a  single  ob- 
ject, but  on  the  great  Supply  Bills  it  Is  con- 
tent with  Its  right  of  unlimited  amendment, 
which  It  always  exercises  without  restraint. 
In  all  other  respects,  so  far  as  legislation  Is 
concerned  the  Senate  Is  on  absolute  equality 
with  the  House. 

The  Senate  shares  with  the  President  the 
executive  functions.  No  treaty  can  be  made 
without  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  President  can  enter  upon  any  ne- 
gotiations that  he  pleases,  but  no  treaty 
which  he  may  make  can  become  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land  without  the  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  President  can  nominate,  but 
without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate he  cannot  appoint  "ambassadors.  Judges, 
etc." 

The  Judicial  functions  of  the  Senate  con- 
sist In  its  being  the  court  before  which  all 


Impeachments  must  be  tried.  They  can  even 
try  the  President  of  the  United  States  upon 
articles  presented  by  the  House,  as  was  done 
In  one  Instance,  and  In  that  event  the  Chief 
Justice  presides  over  their  deliberations,  but 
In  all  other  cases  of  Impeachment  the  Senate 
selects  Its  own  presiding  officer. 

To  Congress  is  given  the  power  to  declare 
war.  To  the  President  and  the  Senate  alone 
Is  given  the  power  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace, 
as  Is  the  case  with  all  other  treaties.  Thus 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  assent  of  the 
Senate  is  necessary  both  to  make  peace  and 
war.  War  can  be  declared  without  the  assent 
of  the  Executive,  and  peace  can  be  made 
without  the  assent  of  the  House,  but  neither 
war  nor  peace  can  be  made  without  the  as- 
sent of  the  Senate. 

The  makers  of  the  Constitution  also  gave 
to  the  Senate  the  longest  tenure  conceded 
to  any  of  the  political  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment—six years — and  this  term  enabled 
the  Convention  to  arrange  the  election  of 
Senators  In  such  a  way  that  only  one-third 
of  the  Senate  goes  out  at  each  biennial  na- 
tional election  and  the  Inevitable  result  of 
such  an  arrangement  was  that  two-thirds  of 
the  Senators  were  always  In  organized  exist- 
ence. 

Thus  we  see  beyond  any  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  the  Senate  is  unique  in  Its 
constitutional  role  and  unlike  any  other 
legislative  body  in  the  world.  Thus  wa» 
the  genius  of  the  Founding  Fathers. 

When  we  hear  proposals  for  majority 
cloture  vote  or  a  three-fifths  cloture 
vote,  amid  contentions  that  this  is  the 
democratic  way  and  that  this  is  how  the 
Senate  ought  to  operate,  I  for  one  find 
myself  confronted  with  some  very  per- 
plexing questions. 

In  paying  tribute  to  so-called  majority 
rule,  are  we  supposed  to  believe  that  the 
Senate  and  even  the  Constitution  should 
be  modified  so  that  treaties  would  be 
ratified  by  a  simple  majority  or  a  three- 
fifths  vote? 

We  might  ask  the  same  thing  of  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendments.  Are 
we  someday  to  consider  the  adoption  of 
constitutional  amendments  to  a  major- 
ity of  one  or  by  three-fifths  of  the 
Senate? 

In  the  name  of  so-called  majority  rule 
are  we  also  to  alter  the  Constitution— 
the  very  foimdatlon  for  our  Govern- 
ment— to  provide  for  a  majority  or  three- 
fifths  vote  to  override  a  Presidential  veto 
or  to  convict  an  impeachment? 

I  think  not,  Mr.  President.  This  would 
be  sheer  folly,  and  certainly  no  Member 
of  the  Senate  contemplates  such  radical 
action.  Yet.  a  continuing  watering  down 
of  rule  XXn,  the  cornerstone  for  free- 
dom of  debate  in  the  Senate,  is  just  as 
radical.  It  strikes  at  the  very  vitals  of 
our  Government  envisioned  by  the  Con- 
stitution that  we  have  all  sworn  to  up- 
hold. 

I  return  now  to  quote  from  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge's  book  on  the  Senate: 

The  Seventeenth  amendment  changing  the 
method  of  electing  Senators  which  has  been 
adopted  affects  In  no  way  the  power,  the 
tenure  of  office,  or  the  permanency  of  exist- 
ence conferred  upon  the  Senate  by  the  mak- 
ers of  the  Constitution.  They  provided  that 
Senators  should  be  elected  by  the  legisla- 
tures because  they  wished  in  every  possible 
manner  to  Impress  upon  the  office  of  Senator 
the  State  characterUtics  and  to  make  it  as 
clear  as  possible  that  a  Senator  represented 
a  State  and  not  a  constituency.  They  also 
believed  that  the  legislatures  would  choose 
better  men  to  fill  the  senatorial  office  than 
could  be  expected  from  a  popular  vote. 
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Senators  of  long  service,  no  matter  how 
much  they  might  be  divided  on  purely  po- 
litical issues,  m  dealing  with  that  wide  range 
of  Questions  which  are  not  necessarUy  con- 
nected vrtth  party  have  constituted  a  most 
important  element  In  our  past  history  and 
have  exercised  a  very  great  Influence  in 
forming  the  traditions  and  guiding  the  oper- 
ations  of    the    Government    of    the    United 

States.  ^  , 

The  makers  of  the  Constitution  knew,  of 
course,  that  In  the  last  resort  the  popular 
wUl  would  control  and  ought  to  control  ab- 
solutely, but  upon  the  democracy  for  which 
they  were  forming  a  Government  they  wished 
to   put    limitations.    They    desired    to    give 
ample  space   for   deUberatlon,   and   for   this 
reason  they  sought  for  checks  and  balances. 
Eave  the  federal  Judges  a  life  tenure,  raised 
the  courts   above   the   duty   atmosphere  of 
the  hustings,  and  strove  to  make  the  opera- 
tion of  the  popular  will  depend  for  Its  final 
expression   upon   the   calm   second-thought 
of  the  community  and  not  be  governed  by 
the  passions  of  the  moment.  They  tried  to 
lecure  limitations  by  making  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  difficult  by  separating  the 
judicial,    executive    and    legislative    powers 
into     three     coordinate     and     independent 
branches,   and   by    the    peculiar   power   and 
authority  with  which  they  Invested  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Except  on  some  rare  occasslons  the  Sen- 
ate has  been  the  conservative  part  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government.  The 
closure  and  other  drasUc  rules  for  preventing 
delay  and  compelling  action  which  It  has 
been  found  necessary  to  adopt  and  apply 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  have  never 
except  in  a  most  restricted  form  been  ad- 
mitted in  the  Senate.  Despite  the  Impatience 
which  unrestricted  debate  often  creates  It 
has  been  most  Important  and  Indeed  essen- 
tial to  free  and  democratic  Government  to 
have  one  body  where  every  great  question 
could  be  fuUy  discussed. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  evils  In  unlimited 
debate,  but  experience  shows  that  these  evils 
are  far  outweighed  by  the  benefit  of  having 
one  body  In  the  Government  where  debate 
cannot  be  shut  off  arbitrarily  at  the  will  of  a 
partisan  majority.  The  Senate,  I  believe, 
has  never  failed  to  act  In  any  case  of  Im- 
portance where  a  majority  of  the  body  really 
and  genuinely  desired  to  have  action,  and 
the  full  opportunity  for  deliberation  and 
discussion,  characteristic  of  the  Senate,  has 
prevented  much  rash  legislation  bom  of  the 
passion  of  an  election  struggle  and  has  per- 
fected still  more  than  which  ultimately 
found  its  way  to  the  statute  books. 


Mr.  President,  it  is  the  deep  conviction 
of  the  Senator  of  Georgia  that  propossOs 
for  further  limiting  debate  in  the  Sen- 
ate—which ultimately  will  lead  to  gag 
rule  over  all  the  Members  of  this  body — 
are  matters  of  grave  consequence. 

They  should  not  be  adopted  lightly 
without  due  consideration,  forethought, 
and  especially  consideration  given  to  all 
the  attendant  ramifications,  present  and 
future. 

Debate  in  the  Senate  certainly  should 
not  be  stifled  to  accomplish  some  other 
transient  objective.  Debate  in  the  Sen- 
ate—the right  of  all  Senators  to  make 
their  views  known  as  fully  as  possible — 
should  not  be  denied  merely  to  satisfy 
some  temporary  whim.  Most  assuredly, 
the  Senate  should  not  abandon  its  role 
as  a  deliberative  body  and  acquiesce  to 
whatever  emotions  may  be  rampant  in 
the  land. 

It  was  out  of  this  conviction  that  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  as  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration during  the  85th  Congress, 


insisted  that  comprehensive  hearings  be 
held  on  various  resolutions  then  pending 
to  amend  Senate  rule  XXn. 

I  was  named  chairman  of  that  special 
subcommittee.  I  endeavored  to  obtain 
through  those  hearings  "grassroots" 
sentiment  on  the  question  that  con- 
fronts the  Senate  with  regularity  every 
2  years.  This  was  the  flrst  time  such  a 
large-scale  effort  was  made. 

I  carefully  studied  the  transcripts  of 
those  hearings  at  that  time,  during  the 
85th  Congress.  I  have  carefully  studied 
them  many  times  since.  I  have  gone  over 
them  time  and  time  again  up  to  the 
present. 

The  question  of  cloture,  of  course,  has 
been  a  recurring  issue  before  the  Senate 
since  1917.  Hearings  on  the  subject  were 
held  in  1947,  1949,  and  1951.  But  it  was 
not  imtil  1957  that  any  effort  was  made 
to  determine  the  thinking  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  about  it.  They,  after  all,  are 
what  this  Government  is  all  about.  They 
after  all  are  the  ones  we  are  most  respon- 
sible to.  They,  after  all,  have  the  greatest 
stake  in  the  preservation  of  stability  in 
the  Government — their  Government,  if 
you  please — and  it  is  they  who  are  most 
concerned  about  the  protection  of  their 
rights. 

And,  most  importantly,  it  is  the  people 
of  the  United  States  who  do  not  desire  to 
see  an  unrestrained  smd  sometimes  nm- 
away  majority  given  the  power  to  tram- 
ple over  the  rights  of  the  minority. 

And  this,  Mr.  President,  in  the  final 
analysis,  is  what  rule  XXn  is  all  about— 
stability  in  Government  and  protection 
of  the  minority. 

The  Special  Rules  Subcommittee,  com- 
posed of  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  heard,  either  in  person  or  by 
prepared  statement,  from  132  Senators, 
spokesmen  for  organizations  with  wide- 
spread national  memberships,  suid  other 
knowledgeable  parties. 

I  refer  today  to  those  hearings.  I  In- 
vite the  attention  to  those  hearings  of 
all  Senators  who  wish  to  be  responsive 
to  the  will  of  their  constituents  and  who 
wish  to  honor  the  role  of  the  Senate  in 
our  Government,  as  assigned  by  the 
Constitution. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  offer  to  the 
Senate  some  of  my  conclusions  that  are 
contained  in  a  report  that  I  filed  follow- 
ing the  hearings  held  by  Mr,  Javits  and 
myself.  They  are,  of  course,  as  pertinent 
to  the  immediate  question  today  as  they 
were  during  the  85th  Congress.  I  quote 
from  my  report 


approval  of  Senate  rule  XXII  as  it  now  stands 
and  confidence  in  It  as  the  major  bulwark 
of  the  people  In  the  maintenance  of  con- 
stitutional government  and  Individual  liberty 
In  this  Nation. . . . 

There  Is  only  one  conclusion  which  can  be 
drawn  logically  and  dispassionately  from  the 
actions  of  those  who  persist  In  their  efforts 
to  change  rule  XXII:  That  their  onslaught 
to  stlfie  freedom  of  speech  on  the  fioor  of 
the  Senate  Is  an  attack  not  only  on  the  Sen- 
ate Itself  but  also  on  the  stature,  prerequi- 
sites, and  prerogatives  of  each  Senator  in 
national  affairs  and  every  other  responsibility 
incident  to  the  senatorsblp. 

It  Is  an  attack  which  threatens  the  whole 
fabric  of  our  form  of  government  and  strikes 
at  the  very  vitals  of  representative  govern- 
ment. 

It  Is  an  attack  which  seeks  to  destroy  the 
constitutional  balance  of  Federal  and  state 
power  and  deal  a  death  blow  to  the  States 
as  political  entitles. 

It  Is  an  at;t«tck  which  seeks  to  make  big 
government  bigger  and  to  centralize  more 
and  more  power  in  Washington  In  a  govern- 
ment less  responsive  to  the  wishes  of  the 
citizenry. 


It  must  be  recognized  that  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  as  an  instrumentality  of 
the  States  and  tbelr  cltizenB,  Is  the  property 
of  every  American  and  does  not  belong  to  the 
individuals  who  transiently  occupy  the  seats 
m  Its  Chamber.  Individual  Senators  have  no 
proprietary  rights  In  the  operation  of  the 
Senate  except  as  they  act  as  creatures  of  the 
will  of  the  States  and  constituents  they 
represent. 

Therefore,  it  is  certain  that  no  Senator 
honestly  seeking  to  be  responsive  to  the  will 
of  those  he  serves  will  wish  to  close  his  mind 
on  this  Issue  before  giving  careful  study  and 
consideration  to  the  transcript  compiled  by 
this  special  subcommittee  and  the  unmistak- 
able conclusions  of  public  opinion  It  affords. 

An  analysis  of  that  transcript  discloses  that 
more  than  three-fourths  of  those  presenting 
their  views  to  the  subcommittee  expressed 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  refer 
the  Senator  to  the  remarks  made  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate  this  morning — I  am 
sine  the  Senator  from  Greorgia  was  pres- 
ent— when  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  PuLBRiGHT)  discussed  the  pending 
measure  and  in  a  very  fine  manner  gave 
the  reasons  why  he  was  opposed  to 
change  in  rule  XXII.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  will  recall  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  based  his  major  argument  in 
behalf  of  keeping  rule  XXII  in  that  it  was 
the  only  effective  safeguard,  we  might 
call  it,  that  Congress  had  to  stop  the 
Presidential  pressure,  prestige,  and  in- 
fluence— I  am  sure  he  was  not  referring 
to  President  Nixon,  and  I  am  not — but 
the  power  of  the  President,  whoever  he 
is,  to  push  through  and  get  his  way  on 
major  matters  of  far-reaching  conse- 
quence. I  know  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
well  enough  to  know  that  he  has  that 
point  very  much  in  mind,  himself. 

My  question  is  this:  The  Senator  has 
noted  the  article  on  the  desk  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  yesterday,  Febru- 
ary 17,  1971,  by  the  columnist,  Nicholas 
von  Hoffman. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Has  the  Senator  read 
tiiat? 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  have. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Again  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  pointed  out  that  it  was  almost 
identical  in  substance  in  major  ix>int3 
with  the  famed  editorial  written  by  Wal- 
ter Lippmann  in  1949  who  was  then  gen- 
erally thought  of  as  one  of  the  foremost 
if  not  the  foremost  columnist  of  his  day 
and  he  was  termed  a  liberal.  It  has  been 
a  long  time  since  1949,  many  things  have 
happened  in  world  affairs;  our  country 
has  changed  a  good  deal  and  the  form 
of  our  Government  has  been  modified 
substantially.  However,  is  it  not  a  strik- 
ing illustration  of  these  two  outstanding 
and  so-called  liberal  columnists,  apply- 
ing their  reasoning  to  this  different  time 
and  different  state  of  the  Nation,  reach- 
ing a  conclusion  that,  superficially,  would 
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be  considered  contrary  to  what  their  real, 
regular  position  and  reasoning  would  be? 
Would  not  the  Senator  comment  on 
that,  as  to  the  continuity  and  soundness 
of  rule  XXII? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  agree  implicitly 
with  what  the  Senator  has  Just  inferred 
from  the  argument  of  the  able  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  I  heard  his  argument 
and  it  was  clear,  incisive  and.  in  my  judg- 
ment, eminently  correct.  I  have  read  the 
writings,  also,  of  Mr.  Walter  Lippmann 
and  I  concur  fully  with  what  he  had  to 
say. 

The  executive  branch  at  the  present 
time,  with  millions  of  American  boys 
wearing  the  uniform  of  their  country, 
with  millions  more  of  our  citizens  in  the 
employ  of  the  Federal  Government,  with 
the  power  of  the  purse  to  spend  some 
$200  billion-plus  annually,  plus  the 
prestige  of  the  Office  of  the  President, 
plus  the  use  of  the  news  media,  radio, 
television  and  press,  so  that  anything  the 
President  says  is  calculated  to  make  the 
headlines — with  all  that  power  arrayed. 
it  is  Imperative,  in  my  judgment,  that 
there  be  some  branch  of  the  legislature 
which  has  the  power  to  delay,  in  order 
to  insure  that  adequate  deliberation  will 
be  given  on  any  matter  the  President 
recommends. 

I  can  give  the  Senator  a  recent  ex- 
ample. During  the  administration  of 
President  Truman,  on  the  railway 
strike — and  we  are  threatened  with  one 
now — the  President's  answer  was  to  draft 
all  the  strikers  into  the  Army.  A  bill  was 
Introduced  in  the  House,  as  I  recall,  with- 
out any  hearings  and  voted  on  the  same 
day  with  something  like  only  14  dissent- 
ing votes  in  the  House,  and  then  It  came 
over  to  the  Senate  where  Senator  Taft, 
acting  under  the  Senate  rule  of  free 
speech — and  he  was  not  considered  any 
particular  friend  of  labor — opposed  the 
bill  until  reason,  maturity,  judgment, 
calm,  and  stability  could  reassert  itself 

I  think  it  is  imperative  that  some 
legislative  body  have  that  power. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  the  House  was 
organized  not  to  represent  the  States 
but  the  people.  The  House  is  too  large 
to  have  freedom  of  debate  and  they  wise- 
ly have  rules  there  for  the  limiting  of 
debate. 

However,  the  Senate  is  composed  of 
two  Senators  from  each  State  regardless 
of  population.  The  Senate  Is  the  place 
where  free  speech  should  and  must  con- 
tinue. I  think  it  has  served  the  Nation 
well  for  almost  200  years,  and  I  think  it 
will  serve  the  Nation  well  in  the  future. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  will  re- 
member one  Chief  Executive  who  pro- 
posed that  the  Supreme  Court  be  packed 
with  his  own  appointees  so  that  they 
could  hand  down  decisions  that  were  in 
accordance  with  what  the  President 
thought  those  decisions  should  be.  It  was 
free  speech  in  this  body  in  those  days 
that  blocked  that  impetuous  action. 
There  will  be  times  In  the  future— many 
times,  in  fact — when  free  speech  can  pre- 
vent hasty  action  that  would  Imperil  the 
well-being  and  the  freedom  of  all  the 
people  of  this  great  Republic  of  ours. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  commenta.  A  more  recent  illus- 
tration—not  dealing  in  any  personall- 
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ties  but  an  historical  fact,  as  the  Senator 
knows— we  would  have  a  different  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  today  if  it 
had  not  been  for  rule  XXn  and  what 
happened  to  rule  XXU  on  this  floor.  The 
President  was  totally  within  his  rights, 
of  course,  to  make  that  appointment.  I 
was  never  attracted  by  the  argimient  that 
President  Johnson  was  not  entitled  to 
make  that  appointment.  However,  we 
had  some  slight  help  from  nile  XXlI  to 
block  that  appointment,  and  subsequent 
events  brought  out  far  more  facts  that 
illuminated  the  case  and  made  it  much 
stronger,  with  all  deference,  against  the 
nominee's  being  confirmed. 

I  think  that  is  the  most  striking  Illus- 
tration that  has  happened  recently. 

If  I  may  mention  another  matter  here 
which  happened  on  the  floor  today,  our 
esteemed  friend  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper),  as  the  Senator  knows,  in  years 
passed,  as  he  said  this  morning,  along  in 
the  1950's  and  1960's  had  been  a  great 
proponent  of  the  change  desired  in  rule 
XXn.  He  thought  it  was  necessary,  based 
on  the  facts  existing  then.  But,  as  time 
has  gone  on,  and  particularly  the  prob- 
lem he  had  In  mind  then  had  been 
changed  and  legislation  had  been  passed, 
he  made  the  very  strong  statement — I  do 
not  remember  whether  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  was  in  the  Chamber  this  morn- 
ing when  the  Senator  spoke 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Yes;  I  heard  part 
of  the  Senator's  statement,  and  I  share 
the  view  that  it  was  a  strong  statement 
and.  I  agree,  it  was  also  an  eloquent  one. 
I  thought  it  entirely  appropriate,  as  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  pointed  out,  why 
he  changed  his  mind.  He  has  had  long 
experience  in  the  Senate  on  that  issue. 
Many  other  Senators  have,  likewise,  but, 
unfortunately,  many  people  Involved  in 
campaigns  for  the  office  of  Senator  and 
seeking  votes,  without  knowing  what  nile 
XXn  is  and  the  significance  of  free- 
dom of  debate  in  the  Senate  Chamber, 
and  throughout  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try, make  pledges  to  various  groups  to 
work  to  change  the  rule.  They  feel  they 
are  dutybound.  regardless  of  the  argu- 
ments, to  honor  those  pledges,  but  fre- 
quently, after  long  service  In  the  Sen- 
ate, they  change  their  minds,  recogniz- 
ing that  free  speech  and  free  debate  in 
this  body  are  the  greatest  protections  we 
can  have  to  the  liberties  and  freedoms  of 
our  people  in  upholding  the  Constitution. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia.  As  a  testimonial  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper),  I  do  not  believe  I  have  known 
of  anyone  on  this  floor  who  has  as  fine 
a  concept  of  his  duties — almost  a  rever- 
ence, almost  a  worship  of  that  word 
"duty— than  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. He  is  the  opposite  of  one  who  hops 
and  skips  around  an  Issue  in  any  way, 
because  there  might  be  a  small  change  in 
public  opinion.  Certainly  he  is  a  man  of 
great  deliberation,  a  man  with  a  very 
fine  mind  and  a  stout  character. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky this  morning  will  be  very  influen- 
tial, and  I  trust  that  he  will  see  flt  to 
enlarge  on  his  remarks  as  this  debate 
progresses. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  likewise  share  the 


high  opinion  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi has  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
I.  too,  hope  that  he  will  express  himself 
further  on  the  subject.  Unfortunately, 
not  too  many  of  our  colleagues  were 
present  on  the  floor  at  the  time  he  spoke. 
Sometimes  it  takes  several  speeches  to 
gain  the  attention  of  our  colleagues  who, 
of  course,  have  many  other  matters  to 
attend  to  that  require  their  time  away 
from  the  Chamber.  However,  I  hope  that 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  will  again 
address  himself  to  the  subject. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
quote  from  Mr.  Von  Hoffman's  column  in 
the  Washington  Post,  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

The  big  winner  In  the  cutting  down  of  the 
filibuster  wlU  be  the  White  House,  which 
will  need  to  twist  fewer  senatorial  arms  to 
get  what  It  wants  passed.  That's  why  Nixon's 
for  It,  and  it's  why  everyone  who  wants  to 
see  congressional  power  diminished  should 
be  for  It. 

I  say  that  Is  not  an  attack  on  the 
President  by  Von  Hoffman  or  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi.  It  is  merely  a 
statement  of  a  sound  principle  of  gov- 
ernment. I  commend  this  columnist  for 
coming  out  in  such  a  fine  fashion. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
cur. I  agree  implicitly  with  what  he  has 
said.  I  thank  the  able  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi for  his  contribution  to  this  de- 
bate. 

Mr.  President,  I  return  to  a  report  that 
I  filed  in  the  Senate  to  give  my  views  on 
this  issue  in  1957: 

It  Is  an  attack  which  seetu  to  eliminate 
the  spirit  of  compromise  and  respect  for 
divergent  views  which  has  characterized  the 
Senate  for  more  than  1V4  centuries  and  to 
substitute  for  It  the  brute  force  of  numbers. 

It  Is  an  attack  which  seeks  to  put  Con- 
gress only  a  short  step  from  the  unicameral 
system  and  which  has  as  Its  ultimate  aim  the 
destruction  of  the  seniority  system  which  has 
given  Congress  Its  stability  and  sense  of  re- 
siK>nslblllty  over  the  years. 

Standing  Senate  rule  XXII  Is  a  wise  rule — 
the  result  of  compromise — which  protects  full 
and  free  discussion  of  legislative  proposals 
yet  serves  as  a  barrier  to  thwart  those  few 
Members  who  would  abuse  the  privilege  of 
free  speech. 

Standing  Senate  rule  XXII  Is  fair  and  to 
change  It  again  would  be  to  militate  against 
the  historic  tradition  of  unlimited  debate  In 
the  Senate. 

The  first  change  In  rule  XXII  to  authorize 
cloture  was  adopted  In  1917  following  a  bitter 
controversy  over  the  failure  In  the  Senate  of 
a  proposal  for  arming  American  merchant 
ships  prior  to  this  Nation's  entry  into  World 
War  I.  It  was  offered  by  Senator  Martin  as  a 
"war  measure"  and.  after  debate  at  length, 
was  adopted  March  8.  1917.  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote  of  76  to  3. 

It  required  the  votes  of  two-thlrda  of  the 
Senators  present  and  voting  to  Invoke  clo- 
ture. . . . 

They  complain  that  standing  rule  XXU  In 
Its  application  thwarts  the  vrtshes  of  the 
majority.  However,  authoritative  observers  of 
the  American  legislative  process  hold  that  a 
determined  majority  of  Senators  can  find 
ways  of  passing  any  measure  It  deelres  with- 
out resorting  to  changing  the  very  character 
and  complexion  of  the  body  Itself.  The  1st 
session  of  the  85th  Congress  affords  a  case 
In  point. 

To  argue  that  nile  XXU  by  holding  forth 
a  threat  of  prolonged  debate  serves  to  prevent 
Senators  from  InsLstlng  upon  legislation  with 
controversial   features   ia   to   challenge   the 
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depth  and  sincerity  of  the  convictions  of  all 
96  Senators. 

Ample  means  are  available  at  present  to 
overcome  what  a  majority  at  any  time  may 
feel  to  be  needless  obstruction  in  debate.  The 
use  of  protracted  sessions  and  strict  enforce- 
ment of  all  Senate  rules  afford  adequate  safe- 
guards to  bring  to  an  end  even  the  most 
determined  and  prolonged  debate. 

Whenever  any  Issue  of  overriding  Impor- 
tance to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  arises,  It 
goes  without  saying  that  debate  will  be 
limited  accordingly. .  .  . 

^ankness  compels  the  observation  that 
the  ultimate  objective  of  opponents  of  free 
debate  In  the  Senate  Is  cloture  by  a  simple 
majority  vote  of  Senators  present  at  any 
given  time.  Eventual  adoption  of  such  a  rule 
would  make  It  possible  for  25  Senators,  a 
majority  of  a  quorum,  to  Impose  gag  rule. 

Historically,  freedom  of  debate  in  the  Sen- 
ate Is  not  a  party  or  sectional  device.  It  has 
served  the  whole  country  and  both  pKDlltlcal 
parties  well  at  one  time  or  another.  History 
records  the  fact  time  and  again  that  the 
benefits  of  free  debate  far  outweigh  the  few 
instances  where  the  privilege  to  speak  thor- 
oughly may  have  been  abused — and  only  the 
most  partisan  would  not  admit  there  have 
been  some  abuses. . . . 

Under  our  plan  of  government  the  United 
States  Senate  is  the  great  safety  valve.  It  Is 
a  body  which  can  prevent  Impasses  from  de- 
veloping In  our  Nation  and  It  Is  the  best 
Instrument  for  resolving  seemingly  irrecon- 
cilable conflicts.  It  has  afforded  a  permanent 
basis  for  American  unity;  and  that  basis 
has  Its  foundation  In  the  right  of  every  Sen- 
ator, regardless  of  the  size  of  the  State  from 
which  he  comes,  to  talk  things  out  before 
the  country. 

The  only  retd  protection  remaining  for 
States  which  find  themselves  from  time  to 
time  In  the  minority  on  any  given  Issue  in 
the  Senate  Is  a  safe  two-thirds  rule  on  limit- 
ing debate. 

Through  the  medium  of  free  debate,  the 
Senate  provides  the  machinery  by  which  all 
measures  affecting  the  lives,  fortunes,  and 
sacred  honor  of  the  American  people  can  be 
put  to  the  critical  test  of  unhurried  exami- 
nation by  the  collective  Intellect  of  a  body 
expressly  created  as  one  of  our  governmental 
checks  and  balances. 

Those  who  would  destroy  this  right  con- 
tend It  Imperils  democracy  and  thwarts  the 
wishes  of  the  majority.  In  their  zeal  they 
forget  that  Its  very  purpose  Is  to  provide  a 
restraint  upon  the  abuses  of  unbridled  ma- 
jority rule  and.  even  more  Important,  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  minorities  of  this 
nation. 

Our  wise  Pounding  Fathers  were  aware 
that  the  excesses  of  democracy  can  be  as 
fearful  In  their  consequences  as  are  the  ex- 
cesses of  totalitarianism.  To  safeguard 
against  both  extremes  they  gave  us  our  re- 
publican form  of  government  with  Its  deli- 
cately contrived  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances of  which  freedom  of  debate  In  the 
Senate  Is  at  least  an  Implied,  if  not  actual, 
part. 

If  minority  rights  are  trampled  In  the 
Senate  there  is  only  one  remaining  remedy 
available  to  those  who  do  not  happen  to  be 
with  the  majority;  that  Is,  afliliatlon  with  a 
multiplicity  of  splinter  parties.  No  greater 
catastrophe  cotild  befall  our  country  than 
such  enforced  destruction  of  the  two-party 
system  and  substitution  of  a  countless  num- 
ber of  political  parties. 

It  does  not  take  much  vision  to  perceive 
that  under  such  circumstances  a  small  mili- 
tant minority  exercising  the  balance  of 
power,  could  be  catapulted  into  a  position 
of  leadership  where  It  could  inflict  great 
harm  on  constitutional  government  and 
democratic  processes. 

Since  its  establishment  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  has  refused  to  be  bovuid  In  a 
straitjacket.  Its  rules  have  had  the  flexi- 
bility the  nature  of  the  body  demands. 


Mr.  President,  that  was  only  a  portion 
of  the  report  that  I  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate on  this  issue  in  1957.  At  a  later  date 
I  Intend  to  speak  further  on  this  question 
and  submit  the  remainder  of  that  report 
in  some  detail. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  remember 
that  for  almost  200  years  it  has  served 
as  the  guardian  of  our  Constitution,  the 
bulwark  of  the  liberties  of  our  people, 
the  protector  of  the  rights  of  our  citizens. 
If  freedom  of  debate  is  stricken  down  in 
the  U.S.  Senate,  we  might  as  well  go  all 
the  way  and  abolish  the  U.S.  Senate  as  a 
legislative  body  and  adopt  a  unicameral 
system  of  government  and  let  the  House 
of  Representatives  be  the  legislative 
body. 

There  would  be  no  need  for  a  Senate 
because  free  debate  and  the  right  of  free 
speech  had  been  stricken  down.  The  Sen- 
ate would  become  a  mere  appendage  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  WELFARE  MESS— BENEFITS 
FOR  FRAUD  DURING  THE  AP- 
PEALS PROCESS 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  on  February 
13,  1971,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  published  new 
regulations  concerning  continuation  of 
welfare  payments  while  a  welfare  re- 
cipient appeals  a  decision  involving 
either  eligibility  for  or  amount  of  wel- 
fare benefits.  I  would  like  to  outline  for 
my  colleagues  the  events  leading  to  these 
new  regulations  and  to  then  discuss 
some  of  the  problems  raised  by  the  reg- 
ulations themselves. 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  I  am  sure 
Eill  Senators  would  agree  that  needy  per- 
sons should  be  able  to  obtain  the  full 
welfare  benefits  they  are  entitled  to  un- 
der the  law  and  to  obtain  them  within  a 
reasonable  time  after  applying  for  aid. 
Arbitrary  administrative  procedures 
should  not  become  roadblock.s  to  the  re- 
ceipt of  this  assistance,  and  applicants 
should  receive  fair  treatment  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law.  Ever  since  the  Social 
Security  Act  of  1935.  Federal  law  has  re- 
quired States  to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  a  fair  hearing  when  an  individual 
has  been  detennined  to  be  ineligible  for 
welfare  pajTrents.  Section  402(a) '4)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  today,  foi  ex- 
ample, requires  States  to  "provide  for 
granting  an  opportunity  for  a  fair  hear- 
ing before  the  State  agency  to  any  in- 
dividual whose  claim  for  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  is  denied  or  is 
not  acted  upon  with  reasonable  prompt- 
ness." 

The  situation  that  has  developed  re- 
cently, however,  goes  far  beyond  offer- 
inp  reasonable  protection  of  the  rights 


of  the  needy.  One  year  ago.  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  in  two  cases  that  assistance 
payments  could  not  be  terminated  be- 
fore a  recipient  is  afforded  an  eviden- 
tiary hearing.  The  decision  was  made 
on  the  constitutional  grounds  that  ter- 
mination of  payments  before  such  a 
hearing  would  violate  the  due  process 
clause.  A  majority  of  the  Court  argued 
that  welfare  payments  are  a  m.atter  of 
statutory  entitlement  for  persons  quali- 
fied to  receive  them  and  that — 

It  may  be  realistic  today  to  regard  wel- 
fare entitlements  as  more  like  "property" 
than  a  "gratuity."  .  .  .  The  Constitutional 
challenge  cannot  be  answered  by  an  argu- 
ment that  public  assistance  benefits  are  "a 
•privilege'  and  not  a  'right.'  " 

Justice  Black,  in  dissenting  from  the 
majority's  opinion  felt  that  the  Court 
had  no  basis  for  exercising  legislative 
power  in  the  guise  of  a  judicial  decision. 
He  stated: 

In  my  judgment  there  is  not  one  word, 
phrase,  or  sentence  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  Constitution  from  which  It  can  be 
Inferred  that  Judges  were  granted  any  such 
legislative  power.  True.  Marbury  v.  Madison 
held,  and  properly,  I  think,  that  courts  must 
be  the  final  Interpreters  of  the  Constitution, 
and  I  recognize  that  the  hcldlng  can  provide 
an  opportunity  to  slide  Imperceptibl?  into 
constitutional  amendment  and  law  making. 
But  when  federal  Judges  use  this  Judicial 
power  for  legislative  purposes,  I  think  they 
wander  out  of  their  field  of  vested  powers 
and  transgress  into  the  area  constitutionally 
assigned  to  the  Congress  and  the  people.  That 
is  precisely  what  I  believe  the  Court  is  doing 
in  this  case. 

TiuTiing  to  the  substance  of  the  deci- 
sion. Justice  Black  rejected  the  majority 
view  which  he  felt  stated  that: 

In  other  words,  although  some  recipients 
might  be  on  the  lists  for  payment  wholly  be- 
cause of  deliberate  fraud  on  their  parts,  the 
Court  holds  that  the  Government  Is  helpless 
and  must  continue,  until  after  an  evidentiary 
hearing,  to  pay  money  that  it  does  not  owe, 
never  has  owed,  and  never  could  owe.  .  .  . 
It  somewhat  strains  credulity  to  say  that  a 
government's  promise  of  charity  to  an  In- 
dividual Is  property  belonging  to  that  in- 
dividual when  the  Government  denies  that 
the  individual  Is  honestly  entitled  to  receive 
such  a  payment.  .  .  .  Although  the  majority 
attempts  to  bolster  Its  decision  with  limited 
quotations  from  prior  cases,  It  Is  obvious  that 
today's  result  depends  neither  on  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Constitution  Itself  or  the  prin- 
ciples of  other  decisions,  but  solely  on  the 
collective  Judgment  of  the  majority  as  to 
what  would  be  a  fair  and  humane  procedure 
in  this  case. 

If  no  applicant  for  welfare  assistance 
was  ever  dishonest,  the  whole  matter 
would  cause  little  concern.  But  frankly, 
Mr.  President,  welfare  fraud  is  much 
more  prevalent  than  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  would 
like  to  admit.  In  1969  the  Greneral  Ac- 
counting Office  monitored  a  special  re- 
view of  the  program  of  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  in  New  York 
City.  Based  on  this  review,  the  GAO 
estimated  that  10.7  percent  of  the  AFDC 
families  were  ineligible  for  any  benefits 
and  that  34.1  percent  of  the  AFDC  fam- 
ilies were  receiving  payments  higher 
than  what  they  were  entitled  to.  I  might 
mention  that  GAO  originally  found  14 
percent  ineligible;  they  were  able  to  get 
the  city  welfare  agency  to  agree  to  at 
least  10.7  percent.  The  net  cost  of  these 
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Illegal  payments  amounted  to  about  $70 
million  annually — $35  million  of  which 
is  paid  by  the  Federal  Government.  New 
York  City,  as  is  well  known,  has  a  larger 
welfare  caseload  than  any  other  city  in 
the  Nation  with  more  than  1  million  per- 
sons drawing  welfare  payments — and  the 
number  is  going  up  all  the  time. 

Welfare  fraud  not  only  costs  the  tax- 
payers more — it  also  hurts  the  needy 
who  should  be  receiving  welfare.  In  most 
States,  appropriations  for  welfare  pay- 
ments are  fixed  by  the  State  legislature, 
and  unanticipated  Increases  in  the  case- 
load may  result  in  prorated  cutbacks  for 
all  welfare  recipients  to  fit  payments 
within  available  fimds. 

It  is  a  sad  situation  for  those  deserving 
needy  persons,  Mr.  E»resident,  when  there 
Is  a  cutback  on  welfare  payments  to 
famUies  with  dependent  children  because 
of  these  erroneous  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions, which  had  the  effect  of  loading 
down  the  welfare  rolls  with  people  who 
were  never  intended  to  be  there. 

The  Federal  Government  paid  for  the 
services  of  poverty  lawyers  who  were 
supposed  to  help  poor  people  get  their 
legal  affairs  straightened  out.  Instead, 
the  lawyers  have  undertaken  to  chal- 
lenge State  and  Federal  law  to  add  new 
categories  of  families  to  the  welfare  rolls 
that  the  Congress  never  intended  to  be 
there. 

Aa  much  as  we  like  to  hope  that  the 
Supreme  Court  will  be  right  in  all  cases. 
It  does  not  stand  to  reason  that  the 
Supreme  Court  Is  going  to  be  infallible 
when  the  very  basis  of  having  a  Supreme 
Court  Is  the  fact  that  the  lower  courts 
err.  If  lower  courts  can  make  a  mistake, 
why  not  the  Supreme  Court?  If  enough 
erroneous  lawsuits  are  brought  to  plead 
enough  ridiculous  causes,  then  some  of 
those  far-fetched  contentions  will  be 
agreed  to  by  the  Supreme  Court,  If  only 
through  error.  By  its  suggesting  all  these 
different  ways  that  States  can  be  made 
to  do  more  for  the  poor,  we  find  the 
welfare  roUs  loaded  with  people  who 
were  not  intended  to  be  there,  and  that 
those  who  are  on  the  rolls  suffer  as  a 
result  of  cutbacks  because  welfare  funds 
are  limited,  anc"  by  having  to  share  the 
available  funds  with  numbers  of  people 
who  never  should  have  been  put  on  the 
welfare  rolls,  those  who  have  a  right  to  be 
on  the  rolls  must  receive  lower  payments. 
Just  applying  the  New  York  City  per- 
centages of  Ineligibility  and  overpay- 
ments, if  11  percent  of  the  welfare 
recipients  in  a  particular  State  are  In- 
eligible for  any  benefits  and  another 
34  percent  are  receiving  more  than  they 
are  entitled  to,  this  may  well  result  In 
persons  who  are  poor  and  needy  receiving 
a  cut  In  the  welfare  assistance  they  legiti- 
mately need,  or  it  may  prevent  the  State 
from  raising  payment  levels  as  the  cost 
of  living  goes  up. 

In  its  review  of  the  welfare  programs 
last  year,  the  Finance  Committee  let  Its 
views  be  known  on  this  issue  of  welfare 
SIS  a  right.  I  quote  in  full  an  excerpt  from 
the  committee  report  on  the  1970  social 
security  bUl  dealing  with  this  question: 

It  should  b«  remembered  that  welfare  is  a 
statutory  right,  and  like  anv  other  statutory 
right,  la  subject  to  the  eetablUhment  by 
Congress  of  specific  conditions  and  llmlta- 


tloos  which  may  be  altered  or  repealed  by 
subseq'tent  congressional  action.  In  fact,  the 
Social  Security  Act,  In  section  1104  makes 
explicit  what  would  be  the  case  In  any  event, 
that  "the  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
any  pro^-lslon  of  this  Act  Is  hereby  reserved 
to  the  Congress."  .  .  . 

The  "right  to  welfare"  Implies  no  vested. 
Inherent  or  Inalienable  right  to  benefits.  It 
confers  no  constitutionally  protected  bene- 
fit ou  the  recipient.  To  the  contrary,  the 
right  to  welfare  Is  no  more  substantial,  and 
has  no  more  legal  effect,  than  any  other 
benefit  conferred  by  a  generoiis  legislature. 
The  welfare  system  as  we  know  It  today  has 
Its  legal  genesis  In  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  the  statutory  rights  granted  under,  and 
pursuant  to,  that  Act  can  be  extended,  re- 
stricted, or  otherwise  altered  or  amended — 
or  even  repealed — by  a  subsequent  act  of 
Congress  (or  of  a  State  legislature ) .  It  Is 
this  ability  to  change  the  nature  of  a  stat- 
utory right  which  distinguished  It  from  a 
property  right  or  any  right  considered  In- 
violate under  the  Constitution.  The  com- 
mittee firmly  restates  this  view  of  the 
nature  of  the  "right"  to  a  welfare  benefit. 

With  respect  to  the  appeals  process, 
the  committee  bill  last  year  would  have 
required  State  welfare  agencies  to  reach 
a  final  decision  on  the  appeal  of  a  wel- 
fare recipient  within  30  days  following 
the  day  the  recipient  was  notified  of  the 
agency's  intention  to  reduce  or  terminate 
assistance.  The  committee  bUl  would  have 
also  required  that  a  recipient  pay  back 
amounts  received  during  the  appeal 
period  if  it  was  subsequently  determined 
that  he  was  not  entitled  to  them.  The 
committee  felt  that  its  action  would  both 
assure  that  the  appeals  procedure  would 
be  handled  expeditously  by  the  States 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  needy  and 
also  assure  that  appeals  would  not  be 
made  frivolously. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  new  regulations 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  These  regulations  go  well 
beyond  anything  the  Court  required  in 
its  decision.  The  whole  tone  and  em- 
phasis of  these  regulations  seems  to  as- 
sume that  the  recipient  is  entitled  to 
the  full  welfare  payment  and  that  he  has 
done  no  wrong.  The  regulations  give  no 
serious  consideration  to  the  fact  that 
fraud  may  have  been  committed. 

I  can  well  imderstand  why  every  re- 
cipient is  entitled  to  an  opportunity  to 
appeal  an  unfavorable  decision  by  the 
welfare  agency,  but  the  HEW  regulation 
goes  well  beyond  this  to  state  that 
"agency  emphasis  must  be  on  helping 
the  claimant  to  submit  and  process  his 
request,  and  in  preparing  his  case,  if 
needed."  This  means  that  even  if  the 
welfare  agency  terminated  a  recipient 
on  the  grounds  that  the  application  was 
fraudulent  it  must  still  help  him  prepare 
his  case  against  the  agency  for  doing 
what  it  had  to  do  under  the  law,  and  try- 
ing to  protect  the  taxpayers'  money. 

The  welfare  agency  must  not  only 
notify  the  recipient  of  his  right  to  ap- 
peal, it  must  also  notify  him  that  his 
assistance  will  be  continued  during  the 
appeal  period  if  he  decides  to  appeal.  A 
provision  of  last  year's  committee  bill 
would  have  required  disposition  of  all 
cases  within  thirty  days.  The  HEW  regu- 
lation places  a  60-day  limitation,  with 
one  monumental  exception: 

Prompt,  definitive,  and  final  administra- 
tive action  will  be  taken  within  sixty  days 


from  the  date  of  the  request  for  a  fair  hear- 
ing, except  where  the  claimant  requests  a 
delay  in  the  hearing. 

Simply  stated,  Mr.  President,  this 
means  that  any  welfare  recipient  can 
stall  the  hearing  process  in  order  to  con- 
tinue to  receive  welfare  payments. 

The  new  HEW  regulations  state  that 
when  the  hearing  decision  is  favorable  to 
the  claimant,  any  cumulative  payments 
must  be  made  retroactively  if  they  have 
not  already  been  paid  to  the  recipient. 
There  is  not  one  mention  in  the  regula- 
tions, however,  that  the  welfare  recipient 
has  any  obligation  whatever  to  repay 
any  portion  of  funds  he  was  ineligible  to 
receive  and  received  illegally. 

Let  us  look  at  this  in  the  context  of 
other  regulations  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  For  the 
past  2  years,  this  Department  has  spared 
no  effort  to  bring  into  being  the  use  of 
the  so-called  simplified  declaration 
method  of  determining  eligibility  for 
welfare.  Under  this  method,  a  recipient 
merely  fills  out  a  simplified  form  which 
serves  as  the  basis  of  determining  if  he  is 
eligible  for  welfare  payments.  Welfare 
Eigencies  then  check  a  sample  of  these 
cases,  if  they  can  get  around  to  it.  to 
determine  whether  the  applicant  is  actu- 
ally eligible.  Under  the  simplified  decla- 
ration method  getting  on  welfare  is  as 
easy  as  filling  out  a  simple  form. 

Under  the  Court  decision  and  the 
HETW  regulations,  however,  it  becomes 
almost  impossible  to  get  anjrone  off  wel- 
fare even  if  the  initial  application  was 
fraudulent.  I  might  note  that  the  State 
of  Nevada  recently  reduced  its  welfare 
rolls  by  22  percent  after  they  checked 
into  every  single  AFDC  case  in  the  State. 
In  a  letter  to  me,  the  State  welfare  ad- 
ministrator, Mr.  George  E.  Miller 
stated: 

The  results  of  the  review  show  conclusively 
that  the  declaration  system,  as  Imposed  by 
Federal  regulations.  Is  unrealistic  and  un- 
workable. 

Mr.  President,  the  same  investigation 
effort  by  the  department  in  Nevada  dem- 
onstrated that  more  than  50  percent  of 
those  people  were  getting  more  money 
than  they  were  entitled  to  receive. 
Twenty-two  percent  were  totally  ineli- 
gible, and  38  percent  of  them  were  re- 
ceiving more  money  than  they  were  en- 
titled to. 

In  other  words,  the  State  felt  that 
use  of  the  so-called  declaration  method 
had  resulted  in  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  families  on  the  rolls  getting  more 
than  they  were  entitled  to,  with  22  per- 
cent of  them  not  being  entitled  to  be  on 
the  rolls  at  all. 

Despite  this  phenomenally  high  per- 
centage, the  HETW  regrulations  would 
have  all  50  percent  entitled  to  continue 
to  get  that  money,  and  informed  of 
their  rights  to  continue  to  get  it,  with- 
out any  plan  being  made  to  get  back 
for  the  Government  the  money  of  which 
it  was  wrongfully  deprived  as  a  result 
of  fraud  or  error  made  to  the  advantage 
of  the  welfare  applicant. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  Mr.  President,  tha* 
welfare  costs  are  rising  catastrophically, 
and  that  the  States  are  urging  the  Fed- 
eral Grovernment  to  take  over  the  wel- 
fare burden?  It  is  the  activity  of  the  Fed- 
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prftl  Government  Itself— by  ridiculous  wrong  with  our  present  program, 
regulations  out  of  Washington  and  by  should  proceed  to  provide  more  generous 
oaving  the  so-caUed  poverty  lawyers  to  care  for  those  who  need  it,  and  we  will 
:.:i  fH»  Rt^t>.j;_that  have  succeeded  in     have  found  the  money  to  pay  for  that 

more  generous  care  from  the  savings  due 
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sue  the  States — that  have  succeeded  in 
making  the  program  anything  but  what 
it  was  supposed  to  be,  a  program  to  help 
honorable  people  who.  through  no  fault 
of  their  own,  were  in  necessitous  circum- 
stances. 

As  far  as  this  Senator  is  concerned, 
the  Congress  had  better  think  twice  be- 
fore it  turns  over  the  responsibility  of 
welfare  programs  to  a  Department  which 
can  write  welfare  regulations  the  way 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  had  done. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  same  kind 
of  people  who  wrote  these  regidations, 
where  the  Government  is  on  the  short 
end  of  a  heads-I-win,  tails -you-lose  sort 
of  proposition,  those  who  have  proposed 
the  family  assistance  plan.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  all  the  problems  inherent  in 
the  existing  welfare  mess — and  then 
some — are  included  in  the  so-called  wel- 
fare reform  plan,  when  the  same  people 
who  write  this  kind  of  regulation  are  the 
proponents  and  the  architects  of  the  so- 
called  family  assistance  plan? 

I  must  say  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
that  should  be  done,  and  I  would  like  to 
see  It  done,  to  help  working  people,  who 
work  hard  and  make  little,  and  are  pres- 
ently ineligible  for  welfare.  But  about  the 
last  thing  we  ought  to  do  is  to  continue 
to  build  upon  a  structure  that  has  all  the 
faults  within  it  that  are  inherent  in  the 
existing  welfare  program — and  for  that 
matter,  to  make  it  worse  with  ridiculous 
regulations.  Until  some  headway  is  made 
toward  correcting  what  is  wrong  and 
stopping  the  additional  wrongs  that  are 
being  forced  into  the  program  by  those 
who  are  presently  rimning  it,  I,  for  one, 
would  not  be  able  to  vote  for  this  so- 
called  welfare  reform  package. 

I  would  very  much  like  to  do  a  great 
deal  more  for  the  poor.  I  have  every  sym- 
pathy on  earth  for  the  imlortunate 
cases  of  persons  who  have  every  right 
to  come  to  the  Government  asking  for 
help,  and  whom  I  have  voted  to  assist 
year  after  year.  But  I  do  not  see  how  I 
can  be  enthusiastic  about  any  program 
that  further  rewards  fraud,  that  further 
encourages  people  not  to  go  to  work,  that 
further  fails  to  require  people  to  do  that 
which  is  in  their  long-term  best  Inter- 
ests, and  further  penalizes  the  taxpayer 
unjustly  by  making  welfare  fraud  sim- 
ple, attractive,  and  expensive. 

Any  real  welfare  reform  must  undo 
the  horrible  mischief  that  was  done  to 
the  existing  welfare  program  adminis- 
tratively, right  here  in  Washington,  by 
the  institution  of  the  so-called  declara- 
tion method  for  placing  recipients  on  the 
rolls.  When  we  can  have  an  investiga- 
tion in  a  State  such  as  Nevada  and  dis- 
cover that  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
people  are  getting  more  than  they  are 
entitled  to  and  22  percent  are  totally 
Ineligible  to  receive  anything,  it  can  be 
seen  what  a  ridiculous  idea  the  declara- 
.  tion  method  is. 

Before  we  build  on  top  of  that  kind 
of  structure,  we  ought  to  first  clean  up 
the  present  mess  by  providing  reform 
without  adding  more  recipients  to  the 
rolls.  Then,  having  corrected  what  is 


to  denying  benefits  to  those  who  are  not 
eligible  or  who  are  being  paid  more  than 
they  are  entitled  to.  Cleaning  up  the 
present  caseload  must  be  a  condition  of 
passing  any  further  welfare  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  new  HEW  regulations  and 
a  copy  of  the  press  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Tm-E   45 — Ptjbuc   Wixpare 

CHAPTER  n SOCIAL  AND  REHABILrTATION  SERV- 
ICE (ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS)  DEPARTMENT  OP 
HEALTH.    EDUCATION.    AND    WELFARE 

Part  205 — General  administration — Public 
assistance  programs 
Notice  of  proposed  rule  making  for  the 
programs  administered  under  titles  I,  IV-A, 
X,  XIV,  XVI.  and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  relating  to  fair  hearings  In  public  as- 
sistance programs,  was  published  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  on  May  29,  1970  (35  P.B.  8448). 
After  consideration  of  the  views  presented 
by  Interested  organizations,  agencies,  and 
Individuals,  the  following  changes  were 
made: 

1.  Section  205.10(a)  (5)  now  requires  that 
the  State  agency  shall  determine  whether 
the  Issue  Is  one  of  fact  or  judgment  or  of 
State  agency  policy;  that  assistance  will  con- 
tinue until  such  determination  Is  made, 
and — where  the  Issue  Is  one  of  fact  or  Judg- 
ment— until  a  fair  hearing  decision  Is 
reached.  It  Incorporates  the  substance  of  the 
proposed  {  206.11  (which  has  been  omitted) 
and  reqtilres  a  minimum  advance  i>erlod  of 
15  days  rather  than  7  days.  It  clarifies  the 
State's  option  of  continuing  assistance  re- 
gardless of  the  nature  of  the  Issue,  and  even 
If  the  request  for  a  hearing  Is  made  after 
expiration  of  the  advance  notice  period, 

2.  Section  205.10(a)  (3)  (y)  Is  changed  to 
provide  that  any  claimant  scheduled  for  a 
group  hearing  may  withdraw  and  be  given 
an  Individual  hearing  Instead. 

3.  Clarifying  changes  are  also  made  In 
5  205.10(a)(3),  first  pcu-agraph  (opportunity 
for  a  fair  hearing  regarding  suspension  of 
assistance),  5  205.10(a)(9)  (medical  assess- 
ment fronx  a  source  satisfactory  to  a  claim- 
ant) and  6  205.10(a)  (10)  (1)  (opportunity  to 
examine  bearing  evidence  In  advance). 

4.  The  requirement  far  provision  of  legal 
services  contained  In  55  205.10  and  220.26  was 
separately  revoked  (see  36  FJl.  10691,  June 
30,1970). 

Accordingly,  section  205.10,  Part  205,  Chap- 
ter n.  Title  45  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regu- 
lations Is  revised  to  read  as  follows: 

5  205.10  Fair  hearings. 

(a)  State  plan  requirements.  A  State  plMi 
under  tlUe  I,  rV-A,  X,  XIV,  XVI  or  XIX 
of  the  Sodal  Secvirtty  Act  must  provide  for 
a  system  of  fair  hearings  under  which: 

( 1 )  The  single  State  agency  responsible  for 
the  program  will  be  responsible  for  fulfill- 
ment of  fair  hearings  provisions. 

(2)  Every  claimant  wUl  be  Informed  in 
writing  at  the  time  of  applicaUon  and  at 
the  time  of  any  action  affecting  his  claim: 

(I)  Of  his  right  to  fair  hearing; 

(II)  Of  the  method  by  which  he  may  obtain 
a  hearing; 

(lU)  That  he  may  be  represented  by  legal 
counsel,  or  by  a  relative,  friend,  or  other 
spokesman,  or  he  may  represent  himself; 
cmd 

(Iv)  Of  any  provision  for  payment  of  legal 
fees  by  the  agency. 

(3)  An   opportunity   for   a   fair   hearing 


before  the  State  agency  will  be  granted  to 
any  Individual  requesting  a  hearing  because 
ills  claim  for  financial  or  medical  assist- 
ance is  derUed,  or  Is  not  acted  upon  with 
reasonable  promptness,  or  because  he  is  ag- 
grieved by  any  other  agency  action  affecting 
receipt,  suspension,  reduction,  or  termina- 
tion of  such  assistance  or  by  agency  policy 
as  It  affects  his  situation.  Under  this  re- 
quirement : 

(1)  A  request  for  a  hearing  is  defined  as 
any  clear  expression  (oral  or  written)  by  the 
claimant  (or  person  acting  for  him,  such  as 
his  legal  representative  relative,  or  friend) 
to  the  effect  that  he  wants  the  opportunity  to 
present  his  case  to  higher  authority. 

(U)  The  freedom  to  make  such  a  request 
must  not  be  limited  or  Interfered  with  in 
any  way,  and  agency  emphasis  must  be  on 
helping  the  claimant  to  submit  and  process 
his  request,  and  in  preparing  his  case,  if 
needed. 

(Ul)  The  claimant  must  be  provided  rea- 
sonable time  in  which  to  appeal  an  agency 
action. 

(Iv)  The  fair  hearing  shall  include  con- 
sideration of : 

(o)  Any  agency  action,  or  failure  to  act 
with  reasonable  promptness,  on  a  claim  for 
financial  or  medical  assistance,  which  in- 
cludes undue  delay  In  reaching  a  decision 
on  eligibility  or  m  making  a  payment,  re- 
fusal to  consider  a  request  for  or  undue 
delay  In  making  an  adjustment  In  pay- 
ment, and  suspension  or  discontinuance  of 
such   assistance   in   whole   or  in   part; 

(b)  The  agency's  Interpretation  of  the 
law,  and  the  reasonablenees  and  equitaWe- 
ness  of  the  policies  promulgated  under  the 
law.  if  the  claimant  Is  aggrieved  by  their 
application  to  his  situation; 

(c)  Agency  decision  regarding: 

(1)  Eligibility  for  financial  or  medical  as- 
sistance In  both  Initial  and  subsequent  de- 
terminations, 

(2)  Amount  of  financial  or  medical  assist- 
ance or  change  In  payments, 

(3)  The  manner  or  form  of  payment.  In- 
cluding restricted  or  protective  payments, 
even  though  no  Federal  financial  participa- 
tion is  claimed,  and 

(4)  Conditions  of  payment.  Including  work 
requirements. 

(v)  States  may  respond  to  a  series  of  In- 
dividual requests  for  fair  hearings  by  con- 
ducting a  single  group  hearing.  States  may 
only  consolidate  cases  in  which  the  sole  issue 
Involved  is  one  of  an  agency  policy.  In  such 
a  situation,  each  individual  must  be  given 
the  right  to  withdraw  from  the  group  hear- 
ing In  favor  of  an  individual  hearing.  If 
recipients  request  a  group  hearing  on  such 
an  issue  the  State  must  grant  It.  In  all  group 
hearings,  whether  initiated  by  the  State  or 
by  the  claimants,  the  policies  governing  fair 
hearings  must  be  followed.  Thus,  each  Indi- 
vidual claimant  must  be  permitted  to  present 
his  own  case  and  be  represented  by  his  own 
lawyer. 

(vl)  The  agency  shall  not  deny  or  dismiss 
a  request  for  a  hearing  except  where  It  has 
been  withdrawn  by  claimant  In  writing,  or 
abandoned. 

(4)  Hearing  procedures  will  be  Issued  and 
publicized  by  the  State  agency  for  the  guid- 
ance of  all  concerned. 

(5)  In  cases  of  any  proposed  action  to 
terminate,  suspend  or  reduce  assistance: 

(1)  The  State  or  local  agency  will  give 
timely  and  adequate  advance  notice  detail- 
ing the  reasons  for  the  proposed  action. 
Under  this  requirement : 

(a)  "Timely"  means  that  the  notice  Is 
mailed  at  least  15  days  before  the  action  U 
to  be  taken. 

(b)  "Adequate  advance  notice"  means  a 
written  notice  that  includes  details  of  rea- 
sons for  the  proposed  agency  action,  expla- 
nation of  the  Individual's  right  to  confer- 
ence, his  right  to  request  a  fair  hearing  and 
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tbe  circumstances  under  which  assistance  Is 
continued  If  a  fair  hearing  Is  requested. 

(11)  If,  within  the  advance  notice  period, 
the  Individual  responds  by  indicating  his 
wish  for  an  agency  conference,  an  opportu- 
nity is  provided  for  the  recipient  (or  his  rep- 
resentative) to  discuss  his  situation  with 
agency  staff,  obtain  an  explanation  of  tbe 
reasons  for  the  proposed  action,  and  present 
information  to  show  that  tbe  proposed  ac- 
tion Is  Incorrect.  Under  this  requirement: 

(o)  During  this  conference,  the  recipient 
Is  given  the  opportunity  to  speak  for  himself 
or  be  represented  by  legal  counsel  or  by  a 
friend  or  other  spokesman. 

(6)  The  opportunity  for  a  conference  does 
not  In  any  way  diminish  the  recipient's  right 
to  a  fair  bearing. 

(ill)  In  cases  in  which  there  Is  a  request 
for  a  fair  hearing  within  the  advance  notice 
period: 

(a)  Assistance  is  continued  until  tbe  fair 
hearing  decision  is  rendered  and  through  a 
period  consistent  with  the  State's  estab- 
lished policies  for  issuance  of  payments  un- 
less a  determination  is  made  by  tbe  State 
agency,  in  accordance  with  criteria  issued  by 
the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service,  that 
the  issue  Is  one  of  State  agency  policy  and 
not  one  of  fact  or  Judgment  relating  to  the 
Individual  case.  Including  a  question  of 
whether  the  State  agency  rules  or  policies 
were  correctly  applied  to  the  facts  of  the 
particular  case. 

(b)  The  agency  promptly  Informs  the 
claimant  m  writing  if  assistance  will  be  dis- 
continued, based  on  tbe  State  agency's  de- 
termination. 

Alternatively,  the  State  may  provide  for 
continuing  assistance  In  all  cases. 

In  cases  In  which  a  fair  hearing  is  re- 
quested after  expiration  of  tbe  advance  no- 
tice period,  the  State  may  provide  for  an  ad- 
ditional period  during  which  time  tbe  re- 
quest for  a  bearing  will  result  in  reinstate- 
ment of  assistance  to  be  continued  until  the 
fair  hearing  decision. 

(6)  Information  and  referral  services  are 
provided  to  help  claimants  make  use  of  any 
legal  services  available  in  the  community 
that  can  provide  legal  representation  at  the 
bearing. 

(7)  The  bearing  will  be  conducted  at  a 
time,  date  and  place  convenient  to  the  claim- 
ant, and  adequate  preliminary  written  no- 
tice will  be  given. 

(8)  The  hearings  will  be  conducted  by  an 
Impartial  official  (or  officials)  of  the  State 
agency.  Under  this  requirement,  the  hear- 
ing official  must  not  have  been  Involved  In 
any  way  with  the  action  In  question. 

(9)  When  the  hearing  involves  medical 
Issues  such  as  those  concerning  a  diagnosis, 
or  an  examining  physician's  report,  or  the 
medical  review  team's  decision,  a  medical  as- 
sessment other  than  that  of  the  person  or 
persons  involved  in  making  the  original  de- 
cision will  be  obtained  at  agency  expense 
from  a  source  satisfactory  to  the  claimant 
•nd  made  part  of  the  record  If  the  hearing 
officer  or  the  appellant  considers  it  necessarv. 

(10)  The  claimant,  or  his  representative, 
will  have  adequate  opportunity: 

(I)  To  examine  all  documents  and  rec- 
ords used  at  the  hearing  at  a  reasonable  time 
before  the  date  of  the  hearing  as  well  as  dur- 
ing the  hearing: 

(11)  At  his  option,  to  present  his  case  him- 
self or  with  the  aid  of  others  Including  legal 
counsel: 

(111)   To  bring  witnesses; 

(Iv)  To  establish  all  pertinent  facts  and 
circumstances ; 

(V)  To  advance  any  arguments  without 
undue  Interference; 

(vl)  To  question  or  refute  any  testimony 
or  evidence,  including  opportunity  to  con- 
front and  cross-examine  adverse  witnesses. 

(II)  Prompt,  definitive,  and  final  adniln- 


Istratlve  action  will  be  taken  within  60  days 
from  the  date  of  the  request  for  a  fair  bear- 
ing, except  where  the  claimant  requests  a 
delay  In  the  hearing. 

(12)  The  claimant  will  be  notified  of  the 
decision.  In  writing.  In  the  name  of  the  State 
agency  and,  to  the  extent  It  is  available  to 
him.  of  his  right  to  judicial  review. 

(13)  When  the  hearing  decision  Is  favor- 
able to  tbe  claimant,  or  when  the  agency  de- 
cides In  favor  of  the  claimant  prior  to  the 
hearing,  the  agency  will  make  corrective  pay- 
ments retroactively  to  tbe  date  the  incor- 
rect action  was  taken  or  such  earlier  date  as 
Is  provided  under  State  policy. 

(14)  Recommendations  of  the  hearing  of- 
ficer or  panel  shall  be  based  exclusively  on 
evidence  and  other  material  introduced  at 
the  hearing.  The  verbatim  transcript  of  testi- 
mony and  exhibits,  or  an  official  report  con- 
taining the  subetance  of  what  transpired  at 
the  hearing,  together  with  all  papers  and 
requests  filed  in  the  proceeding,  and  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  hearing  officer  or  panel 
will  constitute  the  exclusive  record  for  de- 
cision by  the  hearing  authority  and  will  be 
available  to  the  claimant  at  a  place  accessible 
to  him  or  his  representative  at  any  reason- 
able time. 

(15)  Decisions  by  the  hearing  authority, 
rendered  In  the  name  of  the  State  agency, 
shall  specify  the  reasons  for  the  decision  and 
Identify  the  supporting  evidence  They  shall 
be  binding  on  the  State  and  local  agency. 
Under  this  requirement: 

(I)  No  person  who  participated  In  the  local 
decision  being  appealed  will  participate  In  a 
final  administrative  decision  on  such  a  case: 

(II)  The  State  agency  Is  responsible  for 
seeing  that  the  decision  Is  carried  out 
promptly. 

(16)  The  State  agency  will  establish  and 
maintain  a  method  for  Informing,  at  least 
In  summary  form,  all  local  agencies  of  all  fair 
hearing  decisions  by  the  hearing  authority 
and  the  decisions  will  be  accessible  to  the 
public  (subject  to  provisions  of  safeguarding 
public  assistance  Information). 

(17)  In  respect  to  title  XIX,  when  the  ap- 
peal has  been  taken  on  the  basis  of  eligi- 
bility determination,  the  agencv  responsible 
for  the  determination  of  eligibility  for  medi- 
cal asMstance.  If  different  from  the  single 
State  agency  administering  the  medical  as- 
sistance plan,  shall  participate  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  fair  hearing. 

(b)  Federal  financial  partMpation.  Fed- 
eral financial  participation  Is  available  for 
the  follo^ng  items: 

(1)  Payments  of  assistance  continued 
pending  a  hearing  decision: 

(2)  Payments  of  assistance  made  to  car- 
ry out  hearing  decisions,  or  to  take  corrective 
action  after  an  appeal  but  prior  to  hearing, 
or  to  extend  the  benefit  of  a  hearing  decision 
or  court  order  to  others  in  the  same  situa- 
tion as  those  directly  affected  by  the  deci- 
sion or  order.  Such  payments  may  be  re- 
troactive in  accordance  with  applicable  Fed- 
eral policies  on  corrective  payments. 

(3)  Payments  of  assistance  within  the 
scope  of  Federally  aided  public  assistance 
programs  made  in  accordance  with  a  cxturt 
order. 

(4)  Service  costs  Incurred  by  the  agency 
at  the  applicable  matching  rates,  for: 

(I)  Providing  legal  counsel  to  represent 
clients  at  hearings  or  in  Judicial  review; 

(II)  Providing  transportation  for  the 
claimant,  his  representative  and  witnesses 
to  and  from  the  place  of  the  hearing: 

(III)  Meeting  other  expenditures  Incurred 
by  the  client  In  connection  with  the  hear- 
ing. 

(6)  Administrative  costs  Incurred  by  the 
agency  In  carrying  out  the  hearing  proce- 
dures. Including  expenses  of  obtaining  an  ad- 
ditional medical  assessment. 

(Sec.  1102.  49  Stat.  647.  42  US  C.  1302.) 
Effective  date:  These  regulations  shall  be- 


come effective  60  days  from  the  date  of  their 
publication  In  the  Federal  Register. 
Dated:  November  23.  1970. 

John  D.  Twinamx, 
Xdm(nt»tra(or,    Social    and    RehabiUta' 
tion  Service. 
Approved:   February  6.  1971. 

Eluot  L.  Richardson, 

Secretary, 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  15,  1971 1 
HEW   To   Chance   Welfabe   Polict 

The  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Depart- 
ment announced  yesterday  it  is  Instituting  a 
policy  effective  In  60  days  to  issue  welfare 
payments  to  clients  while  hearings  are  being 
held  on  challenges  to  their  eligibility. 

The  policy  chang:e  comes  nearly  a  year 
after  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  wel- 
fare clients  have  a  constitutional  right  to 
formal  hearings  before  officials  cut  off  their 
benefits. 

A  spokesman  said  the  new  regulation, 
which  the  states  receiving  federal  welfare  aid 
are  Instructed  to  enforce,  will  mean  that 
even  If  a  client  loses  his  case,  he  will  get 
to  keep  the  benefits  he  received  during  the 
hearings. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  on 
tomorrow,  following  approval  of  the 
Journal,  If  there  is  no  objection,  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  under  the  previous  standing  or- 
der, and  the  calling  up  of  any  unobjected- 
to  items  on  the  calendar,  if  there  be  any, 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  not  to  exceed 
45  minutes,  with  statements  therein  lim- 
ited to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BzLLMON).  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 


PROGRAM 


RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  12  o'cloclc 
meridian  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  1  minute  p.m.)  the  Senate 
recessed  until  tomorrow,  Friday,  Febru- 
ary 19,  1971,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as 
follows : 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  12  o'clock 
meridian  following  a  recess.  Following 
approval  of  the  Journal  if  there  is  no 
objection,  and  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  or  their  designees  and  the  call 
of  unobjected  to  items  on  tlie  legislative 
calendar,  if  there  be  any,  and  there  will 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  for  not  to  exceed 
45  minutes,  with  statements  therein  lim- 
ited to  3  minutes;  following  which  the 
Senate  will  continue  its  consideration  of 
pending  business. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senate, 
upon  completion  of  its  business  tomor- 
row, will  then  stand  in  recess  until  12 
o'clock  meridian  on  Monday  next. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  18   (legislative  day  o1 
February  17),  1971: 

Ik  thb  Navt 
Adm.  Waldemar  F.  A.  Wendt,  U.S.  Navy, 
for  appointment  to  the   grade   of  admiral, 
when  retired,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  6233. 


Vice  Adm.  William  F.  Brtngle,  U.  8.  Navy, 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  of  great  Importance  and  respon- 
sibility determined  by  the  President  to  be 
within  the  contemplation  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  5231,  for  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  admiral  while  so  serving. 

Rear  Adm.  Thomas  J.  Walker  HI.  U.S. 
Navy,  having  been  designated  for  com- 
mands and  other  duties  of  great  Importance 
and  responsibility  determined  by  the  Presi- 


dent to  be  within  the  contemplation  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  5231,  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while 
so  serving. 

Rear  Adm.  Malcolm  W.  Cagle.  U.S.  Navy, 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  of  great  importance  and  respon- 
sibility determined  by  the  President  to  be 
within  the  contemplation  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  5231,  for  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Bishop  Anthony  L.  Deksnys,  Ph.  D., 
Titular  Bishop  of  Lavellum  for  Lithuan- 
ians in  Western  Europe,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  we  raise  our  minds  and 
hearts  to  You,  invoking  Your  benedic- 
tion upon  our  President,  and  his  entire 
administration,  as  well  as  upon  every 
Member  of  Congress,  elected  by  the  free 
citizens  of  this  Republic,  that  the  laws 
enacted  by  Congress  would  be  inspired 
and  guided  by  Your  wisdom,  flow  from 
hearts  dedicated  to  the  needs  of  neigh- 
bor, and  be  beneficial  to  all  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  our  land. 

The  Lithuanian  people,  commemorat- 
ing the  53d  anniversary  of  the  proclama- 
tion of  their  independence,  also  pray 
Your  Majesty  to  restore  to  her  the  in- 
dependence of  which  she  was  so  brutally 
stripped,  appealing  at  the  same  time  to 
the  conscience  of  the  world  and  especially 
to  the  United  States— the  champion  of 
self-determination  for  all  nations — at 
whose  shores  all  the  oppressed  seek  pro- 
tection and  help. 

We  pray,  too,  that  the  fortunate  citi- 
zens of  this  noble  Republic  would  dedi- 
cate themselves  in  these  trying  times  to 
the  good  of  their  country,  that  our  star- 
spangled  banner  would  ever  gloriously 
wave  on  high,  and  that,  from  the  hearts 
of  aH  beholding  it,  would  pour  forth  in 
a  paean  of  love  and  thanksgiving  the 
glorious  strains  of  "God  Bless  America." 
Amen. 


BISHOP  ANTHONY  L.  DEKSNYS 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  indeed  appropriate  that  our  opening 
prayer  today  has  been  offered  by  his  Ex- 
cellency Anthony  L.  Deksnys,  Titular 
Bishop  of  Lavellum.  Today,  we  ofBcially 
observe  the  53d  Anniversary  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Lithuania.  As  the  Bishop  of 
Lavellum,  Bishop  Deksnys  is  responsible 
for  providing  for  the  spiritual  assistance 
of  Lithuanians  living  in  Western  Europe. 

Long  before  his  ordination  as  the 
Bishop  of  Lavellum,  my  good  friend 
Bishop  Deksnys  worked  diligently  and 
tirelessly  for  the  Lithuanian  people.  In 
his  long  years  in  the  Resettlement  Coun- 
cil in  the  United  States  and  as  pastor  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  Church  in 
East  St.  Louis,  HI.,  Bishop  Deksnys  has 
provided  spiritual  strength  and  guidance 
for  his  fellow  countrymen. 

As  leader  of  the  Lithuanian  community 
in  East  St.  Louis  for  many  years.  Bishop 
Deksnys  has  special  understanding  of  the 
needs  of  his  people.  His  counsel  and  ad- 
vice was  sought  by  all.  I  consider  it  a  dis- 
tinct privilege  and  honor  to  have  Bishop 
Deksnys  as  a  longtime  friend.  Through- 
out the  years  we  have  worked  together  on 
many  problems  and  projects  affecting  our 
Lithuanian  friends.  I  am  especially 
pleased  that  Bishop  Deksnys  could  be 
with  us  today  on  such  an  auspicious 
occasion. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announced  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


DESIGNATION  OF  MEMBER  TO  READ 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON'S  FARE- 
WELL ADDRESS  ON  FEBRUARY  22 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  a  special 
order  agreed  to  on  February  8,  1971,  the 
Chair  designates  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Robinson)  to  read  George 
Washington's  Farewell  Address  immedi- 
ately following  the  approval  of  the  Jour- 
nal on  February  22, 1971. 


we  are  all  John  Doe;  In  the  wilderness  we  are 
Adam. 

When  we  grow  weary  of  speed,  schedules, 
and  smog,  some  deep  homing  instinct  calls  us 
out  of  the  cities  into  the  great  quiet  places 
of  the  earth — to  the  deserts,  the  forests,  the 
mountains,  and  to  the  shores  of  the  sea. 
Here,  Time  Itself  seems  to  sleep  and  clocks 
are  forgotten.  Once  again,  almost  without 
effort,  we  learn  to  do  nothing,  to  play  in  the 
sand,  to  dream  westward  with  the  sunset,  to 
live  as  only  a  child  can  live — free  and  un- 
fettered. 

High  in  the  mountains,  time  becomes  In- 
finite; space  seems  eternal — and  both  fade 
to  nothingness. 

Released  and  free,  the  mind  explores  the 
universe.  It  wanders  through  the  corridors  of 
space.  It  dreams;  It  soars;  it  fljads  Itself — 
not  through  action  and  struggle,  not  through 
the  magic  of  some  formula,  but  by  simply 
being  still,  by  doing  nothing. 


THE  LOST  ART 


(Mr.  ASPINALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  re- 
cently I  have  read  the  most  thought  pro- 
voking article  entitled  "The  Lost  Art." 
It  was  written  by  Elmer  Shaw,  research 
production  assistant  in  the  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Division  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, and  published  in  the  National 
Parks  magazine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  tlie  thought 
conveyed  in  the  article,  I  commend  it  to 
the  reading  of  my  colleagues: 
The  Lost  Aet 

Have  we.  here  In  America,  lost  the  art  of 
doing  nothing?  Have  we  forgotten  how  to 
relax,  how  to  meditate,  and  how  to  be  at 
ease  when  alone? 

For  most  of  us,  life  has  become  too  ultra- 
modem.  Like  automatons.  v.e  are  controlled 
by  clockwork.  We  have  forsaken  the  vastness 
of  mountains,  prairies,  and  forests,  for  a 
cubicle  deep  In  the  city.  We  swarm  in  the 
streets  like  bees  In  a  hive.  In  the  big  cities 


OUR  MOST  CERTAIN  DEFENSE  IS 
OUR  OWN  STRENGTH 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  most 
effective  weapon  for  survival  remains  the 
ready  strength  to  insure  survival.  We 
must  have  immediate  power  for  Instant 
use.  Our  friends  need  this  assurance:  our 
enemies  will  respect  it.  A  case  in  point 
is  the  threat  of  the  Red  Chinese  to  in- 
tervene in  Laos.  This  is  to  offset  the 
South  Vietnamese  drive  to  cut  Com- 
mimist  supply  lines  to  Indochina.  The 
Premier  of  Laos  has  expressed  appre- 
hension about  this  possibility.  This  is 
a  natural  reaction.  His  small  coimtry 
has  been  harassed  by  threat  of  Com- 
munist takeover  for  years  and  he  re- 
calls the  Chinese  invasion  of  North 
Korea  during  the  Korean  war.  The  cir- 
cumstances now  are  different  and  there 
is  much  less  likelihood  of  a  repetition 
of  this  action  by  the  Red  Chinese. 

However,  just  to  help  the  Red  Chinese 
to  keep  their  minds  made  up  that  in- 
volvement in  Indochina  is  not  for  them, 
we  should  make  certain  that  they  under- 
stand our  feelings  toward  additional 
Red  aggression  and  our  ability  to  react 
forcefully  if  we  are  required  to  do  so. 

If  there  are  not  sufficient  weapons  in 
our  arsenal  to  handle  a  threat  from  the 
East  or  the  West,  simultaneously  if  nec- 
essary, we  should  proceed  immediately 
to  beef  up  our  arsenal  to  the  point  that 
our  potential  enemies  fully  understand 
our  capabilities.  It  is  a  waste  of  time 
to  attempt  to  reason  with  communism. 
They  are  accustomed  to  the  use  of  force 
when  it  is  to  their  advantage  and  they 
understand  the  use  of  threat  as  well.  We 
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are  not  geared  to  the  use  of  either,  but 
we  should  be  prepared  to  cope  with  them. 
We  make  altogether  too  much  show  of 
willingness  to  compromise  Just  for  the 
sake  of  reaching  agreements  with  people 
who  do  not  intend  to  respect  those 
agreements.  Our  most  effective  weapon 
for  survival  remains  the  military 
strength  to  insure  survival. 


THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  MUST  BE 
ATTRACTIVE  TO  ALL  THE  NATION 

(Mr.  STKKS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  noted 
plans  to  modify  allocation  of  delegates 
to  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
in  a  way  which  reputedly  will  place  ma- 
jority control  in  the  hands  of  the  eight 
largest  industrial  centers  of  the  Nation. 
It  Is  also  planned  to  make  significant  in- 
creases In  the  number  of  delegates  au- 
thorized for  the  convention.  Both  appear 
to  me  to  be  unfortunate  proposals  which 
I  hope  will  be  reconsidered. 

Taking  strength  away  from  the  smaller 
States  and  cities  and  vesting  power  In  a 
few  large  municipalities  simply  per- 
petuates the  problems  which  helped  to 
defeat  the  Democrats  In  the  last  national 
election.  To  elect  a  President,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  must  renew  Its  appeal  to 
aU  of  the  Nation  and  not  limit  It  pri- 
marily to  the  big  city  establishments.  The 
Democrats  cannot  claim  to  be  a  national 
party  If  they  deny  proper  representation 
to  any  part  of  the  Nation.  We  must  be  a 
national  party  to  win. 

Increasing  the  number  of  delegates 
simply  compounds  the  confusion  which 
always  Is  associated  with  big  conven- 
tions. I  have  attended  Democratic  Con- 
ventions and  I  have  noted  that  Increased 
numbers  simply  make  it  more  diCBcult  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  the  convention. 
A  more  orderly  convention,  and  a  more 
impressive  one  to  the  public,  would  come 
about  through  a  reduction  In  the  number 
of  delegates  rather  than  an  increase. 


SPECULATION  IN  LUMBER  FUTURES 

(Mr.  HANNA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
1  minute  to  express  what  I  know  is  a  con- 
cern of  all  the  Members:  the  staggering 
rise  in  the  price  of  lumber  products  In 
this  great  Nation.  Since  January  1,  re- 
tailers and  wholesalers  of  lumber  report 
to  me,  the  price  at  the  mill  has  gone  up 
30  percent 

To  bring  home  what  this  means,  the 
price  of  a  5-room  house  in  the  United 
States  has  gone  up  $200  because  of  the 
Increase  in  lumber  prices. 

What  this  means  Is  that  all  the  benefits 
we  had  hoped  had  been  obtained  by  mov- 
ing interest  rates  down  have  now  been 
more  than  offset  by  the  rising  price  In 
lumber. 

I  find  there  Is  a  contributing  cause  to 
this  rise  that  is  not  justified.  Speculators 
who  have  the  "hot  money"  that  can  flow 
to  any  place  where  they  smell  a  dollar  to 


be  made  are  buying  futures  in  lumber. 
They  are  busing  so  many  lumber  futures 
that  their  speculation  Is  forcing  the  price 
up.  Yet  we  find  what?  There  Is  no  regu- 
lation of  their  activity,  and  small  margin 
requirements,  which  means  that  a  specu- 
lator with  a  little  bit  of  money  can  make 
a  tremendous  impact  on  a  market  very 
essential  to  the  homebuylng  public. 

I  think  we  must  take  swift  and  prompt 
action  on  this  matter,  and  I  am  glad  that 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  (Currency 
has  planned  to  have  immediate  hearings 
on  this  subject.  Something  must  be  done, 
now. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LANCASTER 
LANCERS 

( Mr.  ROUSH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  learn 
our  lessons  early  in  life  and  sometimes 
they  are  difflcuilt.  Sports  and  participa- 
tion In  sports  are  good  training  grounds 
for  not  Just  building  of  the  t>ody  but  also 
for  the  spirit.  I  pay  tribute  to  the  Lan- 
caster Lancers  who  In  spite  of  being  on 
the  short  end  of  the  score  in  most  of 
their  games  still  hang  in  there  displaying 
a  tenacity  and  determination  which 
speaks  of  good  coaching  and  good  train- 
ing at  home  and  in  school.  The  coach  is 
Mr.  Richard  Cole  and  the  players  In- 
clude: Mike  Hacker.  Nick  Neal.  James 
Sunderman,  Mike  Bums,  Jimmy  Sprowl, 
Ralph  Carrell,  Rick  Kellam.  Joe  Mcln- 
tyre,  Robin  Roush,  Phil  Campbell,  Barry 
Shaw,  and  Steve  Allred. 

I  saw  the  team  win  their  only  game  of 
the  year  the  other  day.  They  deserved  to 
win.  But  even  in  their  losses  they  have 
the  admiration  of  their  classmates,  their 
teachers,  and  their  fans  like  myself.  I  am 
reminded  of  the  words  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  who  spoke  of  both  the  winner 
and  the  loser  when  he  said : 

Who,  If  he  succeeds,  knows  the  trliimpb  of 
high  aclilevement  Who.  If  he  tailM.  knows  that 
he  shall  never  be  counted  among  those  cold 
and  timid  souls  who  know  neither  defeat  nor 
victory. 


ADOPTING  "911"  AS  NATIONWIDE 
EMERGENCY  TELEPHONE  RE- 
PORTING NUMBER 

(Mr.  ROUSH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rzcord,  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I 
Introduced  a  bill  to  help  Implement 
adoption  of  "911"  as  a  nationwide,  emer- 
gency telephone  reporting  number.  I  in- 
cluded in  that  speech  a  list  of  the  cities 
which  have  or  are  in  the  process  of 
adopting  "911".  Washington,  D.C.,  was 
not  among  that  list.  However,  I  am  hope- 
ful that  It  soon  will  be. 

I  have  felt,  since  A.T.  &  T.  offered  the 
possibility  of  "911"  In  January  1968,  that 
the  Federal  City  and  Its  environs,  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area,  should 
be  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
of  the  public  service  possibilities  inher- 
ent in  Uie  simple,  three-digit  emergency 
number  "911". 


The  National  Service  to  Regional 
Councils  had  the  same  Idea.  Aware  of 
the  frequent  incompatibility  of  telephone 
exchange  boundaries  and  political  juris- 
dictional boundaries,  the  national  serv- 
ice became  convinced  that  "911"  could 
best  be  Implemented  on  a  regional  or 
metropolitan  basis  and  was  willing  to 
offer  assistance  in  that  effort. 

To  demonstrate  the  possibilities  of  this 
regional  approach,  the  national  council 
established  several  regional  pilot  efforts. 
Six  regional  councils  were  selected  to 
work  with  in  the  hope  of  better  evaluat- 
ing the  nationwide  feasibility  of  imple- 
menting "911".  Deliberately  different 
kinds  of  regions  were  selected,  some  heav- 
ily concentrated  urban  areas,  others  pri- 
marily rural.  One  of  these  was  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area. 

Fortunately,  there  exists  an  areawide 
association  In  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area.  This  Is  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  Council  of  Governments 
whose  membership  consists  of  the  elected 
ofllclals  of  Its  15-member  Jurisdictions, 
plus  the  area  members  of  the  Maryland 
and  Virginia  Legislatures,  the  area  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  and  full  member- 
ship of  the  House  and  Senate  District 
Committees.  Four  of  the  counties  are  In 
Virginia  and  two  in  Maryland.  The  coun- 
cil is  responsible  for  nearly  3  million  citi- 
zens in  a  25  000-square-mile  area.  The 
projected  population  of  the  area  is  7.7 
million  by  the  year  2000.  In  this  wide  and 
heavily  populated  an  area,  telephone 
trunkllnes  and  political  jurisdictions 
must  overlap  and  implementing  "911" 
must  pose  special  problems. 

But  there  are  several  important  signs 
of  progress,  of  notable  cooperation  in 
this  heterogeneous  geographical  and  po- 
litical region.  Several  years  ago  detec- 
tives from  several  jurisdictions  in  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area  cooper- 
ated through  the  Council  of  Govern- 
ments to  apprehend  a  gang  known  as  the 
Beltway  Bandits.  These  bandits  were  In- 
volved in  more  than  50  housebreakings 
in  various  areas  of  the  overall  metropoli- 
tan region.  Intelligence  and  other  infor- 
mation were  pooled  across  jurisdictional 
boundaries  to  solve  the  case  and  end 
the  robberies. 

In  addition,  a  fire  mutual  aid  agree- 
ment was  developed  several  years  ago 
that  enabled  the  suburban  jurisdictions 
to  tmswer  about  250  fire  alarms  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  during  the  disor- 
ders of  April  1968. 

And  just  this  past  Jtmuary  a  police 
mutual  aid  agreement  was  signed,  en- 
abling police  to  cross  city,  county,  and 
State  lines  to  aid  neighboring  jurisdic- 
tions, when  asked  to  do  so  by  the 
jurisdiction,  which  were  Involved  in 
emergencies  such  as  civil  disturbances  or 
natural  disasters.  When  the  Washington 
area  police  departments  signed  this 
agreement  in  January.  Attorney  General 
Mitchell  attended  and  described  the  sign- 
ing of  the  agreement  as  a  "monumental 
occasion."  He  commended  the  area's 
elected  officials  and  police  chiefs  for  their 
accomplishment  and  said  he  hoped  that 
elected  ofBclals  and  police  chiefs  for  their 
throughout  the  Nation.  Mayor  Washing- 
ton also  commended  the  action  and  said 
the  region  is  "forging  ahead  in  perhaps 
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the  most  significant  example  of  coopera- 
tion in  the  Nation." 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  this  metropol- 
itan area  knows  something  about  re- 
gional cooperation.  especlaUy  regional 
cooperation  to  meet  emergency  needs. 
Now  what  we  need  Is  to  crown  the  edifice 
by  installing  the  "911"  emergency  tele- 
phone number  areawide.  I  think  we  are  on 
the  way  to  doing  this. 

Prince  Georges  County  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  already  have  the  same 
seven-digit  emergency  telephone  num- 
ber—444-1111.  Adopting  "911"  becomes 
much  easier  in  this  case  because  there 
Is  already  a  single  number  for  report- 
tog  police  emergencies— the  public  does 
not  have  to  unlearn  other  numbers — and 
a  single  emergency  line  Into  a  common 
center.  New  York  City  had  a  single 
police  emergency  nimiber  before  they 
progressed  to  "911"  and  this  simplified 
their  changeover. 

Moreover,  on  February  26  the  Metro- 
politan Washington  CouncU  of  Govern- 
ments Is  sponsoring  a  meeting  to  discuss 
"911"  for  the  area.  Invited  to  this  meet- 
ing are  representatives  from  the  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  State  Police,  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  and  International  Association  of 
Fire  Chiefs,  State  law  enforcement  plan- 
ning agencies  of  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
etate  highvroy  safety  representatives, 
the  regional  office  of  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration,  to  men- 
tion just  a  few. 

At  this  meeting  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  adopting  "911"  in  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area  will  be 
fully  explored.  The  technical,  profession- 
al, and  political  problems  Involved  in 
crossing  over  political  Jurisdictions,  will 
be  discussed.  The  effort  will  be  to  fully 
analyze  the  metropolitan  situation  vis- 
a-vis  adopting  "911."  Following  this 
meeting  there  will  be  separate  jurisdic- 
tional meetings  throughout  the  region, 
in  which  policy  decisions  will  be  made 
at  the  local  level  concerning  how  to  ac- 
tualyl  implement  "911"  If  It  Is  desired. 

Another  meeting  In  May  will  coor- 
dinate the  decisions  reached  in  those 
separate  meetings.  It  is  my  hope  that 
these  decisions  will  reflect  a  desire  and 
a  plan  to  implement  "911"  throughout 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area  as 
r^idly  as  possible. 


REVISION  OF  OUR  PESTICIDE 
LAWS  IS  NEEDED 


(Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  suid  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difficult 
to  Imagine  that  over  the  past  few  years 
any  of  us  could  have  escaped  reports 
which  have  been  published  Indicting 
careless  and  indiscriminate  use  of  pesti- 
cides as  a  threat  to  man  and  his  environ- 
ment. 

For  example,  8  years  ago  in  Florida, 
pollution  from  DDT  killed  an  entire 
scallop  crop.  That  crop  still  has  not  re- 
appeared. 

DDT  In  water  has  been  foimd  to 
adversely  affect  the  ability  of  salmon  to 
return    to    their    spawning    ground    by 


reducing    their     ability     to    withstand 
temperature  change. 

The  Department  of  Interior  has  stated 
it  has  detected  poisoning  from  dieldrin 
in  growing  numbers  of  bsdd  eagles  found 
dead  in  the  United  States. 

Pood  and  Drug  Administration  geneti- 
cists have  found  that  DDT  causes  muta- 
tions in  rats.  It  ha?  also  been  foimd  to  be 
the  cause  of  cancerous  tumors  in  other 
animals. 

University  of  Wisconsin  scientists  have 
reported  that  hard  pesticides,  including 
dieldrin,  DDT,  and  PCB's,  reduce  resist- 
ance to  and  raise  death  rates  from  viral 
diseases. 

Extensive  hearings  in  Wisconsin  have 
concluded  that  DDT  has  "biochemical, 
pharmacological,  and  neurophyslological 
effects  of  public  health  significance." 

Virginia  was  forced  last  year  to  ban 
the  taking  of  crabs  and  other  shellfish  In 
five  creeks  on  that  State's  eastern  shore 
because  of  the  presence  of  dangerous  con- 
centrations of  DDT.  Action  was  taken 
after  an  estimated  30,000  crabs  were 
killed  by  pesticides  during  a  2-week 
period. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  each  year 
pesticides  may  poison  up  to  30,000  per- 
sons seriously  enough  to  require  medical 
attention. 

Even  the  first  report  of  the  Coimcll  on 
Environmental  Quality  has  included  a 
laundry  list  of  horrors  traceable  to  pesti- 
cides. Including  2  million  fish  killed  in  a 
Florida  marsh  and  over  5  million  Idlled 
in  the  lower  Mississippi. 

We  ought  to  be  able  to  confidently  as- 
sume that  we  have  effective  govern- 
mental controls  over  the  uses  of  these 
substances  which  pose  serious  dangers  to 
man  and  the  fish,  birds,  animals,  and 
natural  resources  which  make  up  his  en- 
vironment. Unfortunately,  we  cannot. 

The  fact  is  that  we  are  now  governed 
by  a  statute  encvunbered  by  undefined 
terms,  advisory  committees,  public  hear- 
ings, judicial  procedures  and  an  ineffec- 
tive procedure  for  the  recall  of  hazard- 
ous products  which  makes  the  law — ac- 
cording to  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture officials  who  were  supposed  to  en- 
force lt^"lnadequate  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic." 

It  Is  for  this  reason.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  am  introducing  in  the  House  today,  a 
bill  to  completely  overhaul  this  Nation's 
pesticide  laws.  The  bill  is  identical  to  one 
introduced  in  the  Senate  last  week  by 
Senators  Nelson  and  Humphrey,  and 
Includes  in  it  several  provisions  recom- 
mended last  year  by  the  USDA.  Some 
provisions  are  similar  to  those  proposed 
In  the  Pesticide  Control  Act  proposed  by 
the  President  in  his  environment  mes- 


sage. 

Under  this  legislation: 

First.  Authority  for  pesticide  regiila- 
tlon  would  be  transferred  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  the  new  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency— EPA— 
with  close  coordination  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Second.  Existing  programs  for  testing, 
registering,  canceling,  and  suspending 
pesticides  and  pest  control  devices  would 
be  revised,  and  adequate  emphasis  would 
be  placed  on  environmental  and  public 
health  safeguards. 


Third.  The  Administrator  of  the  EPA 
would  be  authorized  to  require  potential 
users  of  certain  especially  hazardous 
pesticides  to  obtain  prior  to  purchase  a 
certificate  Justifying  the  use  from  a  de- 
signated official  in  the  local  area  and 
require  that  some  pesticides  could  only 
be  applied  by  qualified  and  approved  pest 
control  operators. 

Fourth.  Citizens  would  be  allowed  to 
bring  court  suits  against  persons,  com- 
panies, or  government  agencies  for  viola- 
tions of  the  act  or  failure  to  enforce  its 
provisions. 

Fifth.  A  national  pesticide  research 
and  control  trust  fund  would  be  estab- 
lished, financed  by  assessments  on  pesti- 
cide sales,  to  be  used  for  covering  the 
expense  of  the  regulation  program  &s 
well  as  the  extensive  research  program. 
Sixth.  All  pesticides  and  pest  control 
devices  would  be  required  to  undergo 
thorough  testing  prior  to  sale  to  disqual- 
ify potentially  hazardous  products  before 
they  are  placed  on  the  market. 

Seventh.  Interested  parties  would  be 
able  to  obtain  access  to  Government-held 
information  on  pesticide  regulation  and 
research  except  data  on  formulas  and 
formulations. 

Eighth.  All  pesticides  and  pest  control 
devices  produced  In  the  United  States 
would  be  regulated  by  the  act,  whether 
shipped  In  intrastate,  interstate,  or  for- 
eign commerce. 

Ninth.  Emphasis  would  be  placed  on 
the  review  of  biological  and  nonchemlcal 
means  of  pest  control  as  alternatives  to 
the  use  of  chemical  pesticides. 

Tenth.  EPA  would  be  required  to  make 
available  upon  request  by  any  interested 
party  all  records  maintained  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  act  except  the  for- 
mulas and  formulations  that  he  deter- 
mines to  be  a  trade  secret. 

Eleventh.  No  agency  could  use  or  rec- 
ommend for  use  a  pesticide  in  any  State 
which  is  in  violation  of  any  law  In  that 
State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  better  example 
of  the  problems  we  now  face  in  the  en- 
forcement of  our  present  pesticide  law 
than  the  delays  we  experienced  since 
November  1969,  when  the  USDA  an- 
nounced that  DDT  was  being  canceled 
for  hMne,  garden,  aquatic  and  other  uses. 
According  to  present  regulations,  if 
the  USDA  cancels  the  registration  for  a 
pesticide  as  it  did  with  DDT,  the  manu- 
facturer has  30  days  to  request  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  advisory  committee  or  a 
public  hearing  to  hear  his  appeal  against 
the  USDA  decision. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  then  is 
required  to  appoint  the  members  of  that 
advisory  committee,  but  there  Is  no  set 
time  in  which  he  must  do  so.  Once  ap- 
pointed, the  advisory  committee  has  60 
days  to  issue  a  report  of  its  findings  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  Secre- 
tary then  has  90  days  to  issue  a  report 
based  on  the  evidence  presented  to  the 
committee. 

The  manufacturer  has  an  additional 
60  days  to  file  an  objection  to  the  Secre- 
tary's decision,  smd  he  can  then  request 
a  public  hearing.  After  the  public  hear- 
ing is  held — and  there  is  no  time  limit  on 
how  soon  it  must  be  held  or  how  long  it 
can  last^-the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
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has  90  days  to  issue  an  order  granting  or 
rejecting  the  registration  for  the  pesti- 
cide. 

After  these  drawnout  procedures,  the 
manufacturer  can  ask  for  judicial  review 
of  the  matter  which  would  again  delay 
Any  decision  on  when  the  pesticide  will 
be  banned.  These  lengthy  procedures  can 
Uke  up  to  2  years,  and  provide  an  obvi- 
ous advantage  to  polluters. 

With  regard  to  the  specific  cancella- 
tions of  DDT  which  were  announced  In 
November,  six  manufacturers  of  DDT 
appealed  the  decision  of  the  USDA  under 
these  provisions.  Three  asked  for  an  ad- 
visory committee  and  three  asked  for  a 
public  hearing.  Two  of  the  three  which 
asked  for  tm  advisory  committee  subse- 
quently changed  their  minds  and  decided 
to  settle  for  a  public  hearing.  Signifi- 
cantly, 8  months  after  the  decision  was 
announced  to  ban  DDT  for  certain  uses, 
not  even  the  first  step  in  the  appeals 
process  had  been  carried  out  by  the 
USDA. 

The  suspension  of  2.4,5-T  last  year  suf- 
fered a  similar  fate.  While  its  recall  from 
retailers  shelves  was  requested  by  the 
USDA.  6  million  cans  remain  on  shelves. 
still  bemg  sold  and  presumably  still  being 
used. 

Mr.  Speaker,  criticism  of  oiir  pesticide 
law.  and  particularly  its  enforcement,  is 
not  partlciilarly  new.  Studies  by  both 
the  GAO  and  the  House  Government 
Operations  Subcommittee  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Operations  have  found  en- 
forcement of  the  law  to  be  extremely  lax. 
The  GAG  has  pointed  out  the  need  to 
strengthen  registration  activities,  pesti- 
cide accident  investigations  and  the  col- 
lection and  evaluation  of  data  on  envi- 
ronmental hazards.  The  report  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee found  that  enforcement  of  our 
pesticide  law  was  hampered  by  confusing 
and  contradictory  pesticide  labeling,  in- 
adequate Information  on  pest  poisonings, 
a  failure  by  USDA  to  secure  the  cancel- 
lation of  any  registered  pesticide  In 
which  the  manufacturer  contested  the 
case,  and  a  lack  of  action  by  USDA  to 
protect  the  public  from  hazardous  prod- 
ucts. 

The  House  committee  also  reported 
that  according  to  USDA  figures,  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare had  objected  to  a  total  of  1.863  pro- 
posed pesticide  registrations  or  reregls- 
traUons  from  July  1.  1964.  to  June  30 
1969.  Although  the  USDA  did  not  keep 
records  of  products  registered  over  HEW 
objections  and  did  not  liiform  HEW 
what  action  was  taken  on  their  objec- 
tions, the  House  subcommittee  learned 
that  during  fiscal  year  1969  alone  there 
apparently  were  185  pesticides  registered 
by  the  USDA  over  the  objections  of  the 
agency  which  Is  responsible  for  assessing 
the  public  health  aspects  of  all  pesticide 
registrations. 

It  Is  to  the  face  of  these  ktoda  of  prob- 
lems that  I  have  introduced  In  the  House 
today  for  review  and  inspecUon.  the  bill 
totroduced  to  the  Senate  last  week  by 
Senators  Nblson  and  Humphsxy. 

Under  this  leglslaUon.  for  example,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  would 


have  to  determtoe  before  registering  a 
pesticide  that  benefits  from  the  use  of 
any  pesticide  would  be  substantially 
greater  than  potential  detriments  to  pub- 
lic health,  safety,  and  welfare  or  to  the 
environment. 

In  making  their  decision,  they  would 
consider  the  availabllitj-  of  nonchemlcal 
altemaUves  to  that  pesticide,  the  toxic 
or  other  adverse  health  effects  of  the 
pesticide,  the  persistence  and  mobility  of 
the  pesticide  and.  Importantly,  lis  effect 
on  nontarget  organisms. 

This  leglalatlon  also  deals  with  the 
problem*  caused  by  the  current  law  with 
regard  to,  first,  the  definition  of  an  "im- 
minent hazard  to  the  public";  second 
the  cancellation  of  pesticide  registra- 
tions, which  allows  a  pesticide  to  con- 
tinue to  toterstate  commerce  until  the 
appeals  process  Is  exhausted  and  a  ftoal 
determtoation  is  made  on  the  registra- 
tion; and,  third,  the  suspension  of  regls- 
traUons  which  prohibit  the  sale  of  the 
pesticide  Immediately,  and  which  can 
only  occur  If  the  pesUcide  presents  an 
"immtoent  hazard  to  the  public." 

Under  present  law.  the  definition  of 
an  "imminent  hazard."  if  there  Is  one  at 
all.  is  vague.  Even  if  we  know,  for  ex- 
ample, that  pesticides  applied  to  vege- 
tables today  will  be  a  danger  to  man 
after  the  vegetables  are  harvested  6 
months  hence,  does  this  pose  an  '•immi- 
nent' hazard  to  the  public.  In  some 
men's  dictionaries  perhaps  not.  because 
If  "imminent"  is  taken  strictly  to  mean 
"now."  the  danger  posed  6  months  from 
now  would  not  allow  it  to  be  removed 
immediately  from  the  market. 

The  legislation  I  am  presenttog  to  the 
House  today  solves  this  problem  by  ellml- 
natmg  this  troublesome  phrase.  Under 
this  legislation,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  would 
be  authorized  to  suspend  the  registration 
of  a  pesUclde  If  he  determines  that  it 
constitutes  a  serious  actual  hazard  or  a 
serious  potential  hazard  which  could  be- 
come a  serious  actual  hazard  before  it 
can  be  cance'.ed.  The  Administrator 
would  also  be  authorized  to  suspend  for 
90  days  the  registration  of  a  pesticide  if 
he  or  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  reason  to  believe  that  it 
presents  a  serious  actual  or  .serious  po- 
tential hazard  but  there  is  not  sufHclent 
information  available  to  make  a  definite 
determtoation. 

If  the  registration  of  a  pesticide  Is  can- 
celed or  sxispended,  the  Administrator 
would  be  required  to  issue  orders  to  all 
handlers  and  dealers  requirtog  that  they 
stop  the  sale  or  use  of  the  pesticide  until 
further  notice.  A  similar  stop-order  pro- 
vision is  tocluded  In  the  pesticide  reform 
bm  Introduced  at  the  request  of  the 
President. 

With  regard  to  the  cancellaUon  pro- 
cedure, under  this  bill,  if  a  registraUon 
Is  canceled  or  refused,  the  manufacturer 
could  appeal  for  a  hearing  within  30 
days.  Wlthto  60  days,  heartogs  are  to  be 
held:  60  days  after  that  an  order  must 
be  Issued  on  whether  the  registraUon 
shall  be  granted.  Thus,  the  extended  can- 
cellation procedures  which  can  now  be 
dragged  on  for  years  would  be  reduced  to 
150  da3rs. 

Purthermore.  In  a  provision  similar  to 
one  recommended  by  the  administration. 
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under  this  leglslaUon  if  any  pesUclde 
would  consUtute  a  serious  actual  or  seri- 
ous potenUal  hazard,  the  EPA  shall  re- 
quire that  an  approved  pest  control  oo- 
erator  apply  the  pesticide  or  control  t^ 
device  used  to  apply  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  referred  a  number 
of  Umes  to  the  bill  recommended  by  the 
President  in  his  environmental  message 
to  the  Congress.  In  many  ways,  it  is  a 
fine  bill.  In  other  ways,  I  would  hope  it 
could  be  strengthened. 

The  Presidents  bill,  for  example  pro- 
vides controls  for  the  experimental  use 
of  pesUcides.  It  deletes  the  advisory  com- 
mittee to  the  appeals  process.  It  has  pro- 
visions for  making  available  to  the  public 
daU  which  was  used  to  evaluating  Uie 
appllcaUon  for  registraUon.  Provision* 
are  made  for  the  registraUon  and  inspec- 
tion of  establishments  manufacturtog  or 
processing  pesticides.  States  are  not  pre- 
cluded from  imposing  stricter  standards 
on  pesticide  use. 

Many  of  these  or  similar  provisions 
are  tocluded  to  the  leglslaUon  which  I 
am  preaenUng  to  the  Congress  today  and 
I  support  fully  these  goals  of  the  Ptesl- 
dent. 

However,  the  President's  bill  would 
require  that  pesUclde  exporters  file  with 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
ProtecUon  Agency  a  certiflcaUon  toat 
the  arUcle  exported  is  to  compliance  with 
the  laws  and  regulaUons  of  the  foreign 
country  to  which  It  Is  being  sent  We 
would  like  to  see  a  further  provision  to- 
cluded to  the  leglslaUon  I  am  introductog 
today,  which  aJao  provides  assurances 
that  any  exported  pesUcldes  will  be  used 
In  accord  with  the  U.S.  registration 

The  admlnlstraUon  bill  refers  to  ex- 
ported pesUcldes  and  those  sold  to  toter- 
state commerce  but  does  not  affect  that 
sold  to  totrastate  commerce.  When  we  are 
dealmg  with  materials  which  "move" 
as  much  as  pesticides  do,  I  do  not  believe 
we  can  truly  protect  the  public  welfare 
or  the  environment  unless  we  regulate  all 
pesticides. 

The  administration  bUl  conttoues  to 
use  the  term  "imminent  hazard"  to 
health  or  the  enviroiiment.  Without  a 
definition  of  this  term— and  it  seems 
difficult  to  formulate  one— we  shall  con- 
ttoue  to  register,  as  we  do  today,  ques- 
tionable pesUcldes  which  may  be  a  po- 
tenUal hazard  for  the  environment. 

The  admlnlstraUon  bUl  provides  for 
recordkeeptog  by  the  Admtolstrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
although  there  is  room  for  doubt  about 
whether  these  provisions  are  strong 
enough. 

That  bill  also  provides  that  when  reg- 
istering a  pesUclde  the  Admtoistrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
consider  the  environmental  effects  of  the 
pesUcide.  Included  would  be  the  pesU- 
clde's  persistence,  degradation,  and  po- 
tential for  movement  and  accumulation 
to  the  environment.  I  would  hope  that 
other  criteria  could  be  included,  such  as 
whether  the  chemical  is  subject  to  trans- 
formation Into  other  chemicals  which 
may  Injure  the  environment — a  serious 
problem  with  pollution  from  mercury 
compounds — and  whether  nonchemlcal 
alternatives  are  available. 

^L•.  Speaker,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
much  discussion  will  be  needed  with  re- 
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gard  to  this  legislation,  to  the  President's 
proposal  and  other  pesUclde  legislation 
which  has  been  or  will  be  introduced  to 
the  Congress. 

We  all  realize,  I  think,  that  pesticides 
are  necessary  In  agriculture  and  that 
they  will  be  with  us  for  some  time  to 
come.  But  there  Is  no  doubt  either  Uiat 
we  must  devise  ways  to  limit  the  use  of 
pesUcides  when  alternatives  are  available 
and  that  when  they  are  necessary,  we 
must  use  them  In  a  way  that  will  be  least 
hazardous  to  the  health  of  both  the  pub- 
lic and  the  environment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  copy  of  this  legislation 
appears  below : 

H.R.  4696 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Federal  Insecticide.  F^mglclde.  and  Rodentl- 
clde  Act.  as  amended  (61  Stat.  167;  7  VS.C. 
136-13Sk).  l8  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"That  this  Act.  with  the  foUowlng  table  of 
contents,  may  be  cited  as  the  National  Pesti- 
cide Control  and  Protection  Act. 


"TABLS    OF    CONTKNTB 

"Sec.  3.  Statement  of  Findings. 

"Sec.  3.  Definitions. 

■Sec.  4.  Prohibited  Acta. 

"Sec.  6.  Registration. 

"Sec.  6.  Public  Notice  of  Applications. 

"Sec.  7.  Labeling. 

"Sec.  8.  Testing. 

"Sec.  9.  Certlflcatee  for  Purchase  and  TTse. 

"Sec.  10.  Records. 

"Sec.  11.  Rules  and  Regulations. 

"See.  12.  Penalties. 

"Sec.  13.  Stop  Sale  and  Seizure. 

"Sec.  14.  Injunctive  Proceedings. 

"Sec.  15.  Private  Remedies. 

"Sec.  16.  Imports. 

"Sec.  17.  tJse  of  Pesticides  or  Devices  by  Fed- 
eral Departments  and  Agencies. 

"Sec.  18.  National  Pesticide  Research  and 
Control  Trust  Fund. 

"Sec.  19.  Authorization  for  Appropriation. 

"Sec.  30.  SeparablUty. 

"STATXMXNT    OF   FINSmOS 

"8X0. 3.  The  Congress  hereby  flnds  that — 

"(1)  the  actual  and  potential  hazards  of 
pesticides  and  pest  control  devices  to  the 
public  health,  safety,  and  welfare,  to  useful 
plants  and  animals  and  to  the  environment 
tie  not  adequately  controUed  by  existing 
law: 

"(3)  only  throxigh  effective  admlnlBtratlon 
ud  enforcement  of  this  Act  can  the  public 
health,  safety,  and  welfare,  and  the  environ- 
ment be  safeguarded.  To  this  end.  It  Is  de- 
termined that  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  is  the  agency  best  qualified  to  carry 
out  the  responsibilities  of  this  Act  In  close 
oooperaUon  with  the  Department  of  Health. 
Mucatlon.  and  Welfare; 

"(3)  many  of  the  past  and  present  prob- 
leiaB  caused  by  certain  particularly  danger- 
ous pesticides  can  be  traced  to  the  Improper 
»nd  excessive  use  of  these  chemical  com- 
pounds. In  order  to  avoid  such  misuses,  a 
»7»tem  of  pesticide  use  by  certificate  only 
should  be  established  with  a  qualified  epe- 
cialist  authorized  to  provide  the  users  of 
»uch  pesticides  with  certificates  authorlB- 
Ing  them  to  obtain  and  use  certain  pestlddee 
In  sccordance  with  the  certificate  issued; 

"(4)  basic  to  the  maintenance  of  the  pub- 
Uo  health,  safety,  and  welfare  and  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  environment  la  the  establlsh- 
aient  of  sound  criteria  for  vm  by  the  Ad- 
•nlolBttator  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Bduca- 
tion.  and  Welfare  m  determining  whether 
U»e  beaeflts  from  the  use  of  any  pesticide  or 
•levloe  are  substantially  greater  than  the  po- 
t«atUl  detrlmonU  to  the  public  health, 
tafety,  and  welfare,  and  to  the  environment. 


Such  criteria  should  Include  the  following: 
the  specificity,  persistence,  and  mobility  of 
the  pesticide  and  Its  toxic,  carcinogenic, 
mutsigenic,  teratogenic,  and  other  effects,  as 
well  as  the  availability  of  effective  alternative 
means  of  pest  or  plant  control; 

"(6)  emphasis  must  be  placed  on  the  need 
to  provide  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
with  the  most  comprehensive  and  objective 
Information  about  the  pesticides  and  de- 
vices proposed  to  be  registered  and  already 
under  registration.  To  that  end,  an  effective 
procedure  must  be  established  to  adequately 
test  all  pesticides  and  devices  prior  to  their 
entry  Into  commerce,  and  such  testing  should 
be  conducted  by  officials  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  or 
by  qualified  Independent  researchers  under 
contracts  to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency; 

"(6)  new  appeal  procedures  are  necessary 
to  reduce  the  present  delay  In  reaching  final 
action  on  the  cancellation  of  a  registration 
or  the  rejection  of  a  registration  applica- 
tion. TTnder  existing  law,  as  much  as  390 
days  may  be  consumed  through  adminis- 
trative appeals  procedures  while  the  pesti- 
cide or  device  may  continue  to  be  sold  and 
used  without  restriction.  New  procedures 
must  be  initiated  to  hasten  the  decision- 
malting  process  without  Jeopardizing  the 
rights  of  manufacturers  and  other  parties, 
while  at  the  same  time  enabling  other  In- 
terested parties  from  the  public  to  be  heard; 

"(7)  now  private  Individuals  and  groups 
of  Individuals  do  not  at  present  have  any 
clear  means  of  protecting  themselves  or  the 
environment  from  real  or  potential  hazards 
caused  by  pesticides  and  devices  or  to  ob- 
tain damages  for  Injuries  caused  by  pesti- 
cides or  devices.  Such  rights  should  be  avail- 
able to  all  persons  as  well  as  the  right  to 
seek  Injunctive  relief  against  the  Admin- 
istrator or  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  If  such  officials  take  action 
inconsistent  with  the  requirements  of  this 
Act; 

"(8)  eflecUve  admlrUstratlon  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  including  the  conduct 
of  research  to  determine  the  potential  effects 
of  pesticides  and  devices  on  the  public 
health,  safety,  and  welfare  and  on  the  en- 
vironment, will  req'olre  special  flinanclal  sup- 
port. To  raise  the  necessary  revenue,  an  as- 
sessment on  the  sale  of  pesticides  and  devices 
shall  be  made  and  the  receipts  there  from 
shall  be  placed  In  a  trust  fund  and  used  for 
the  administration  of  this  Act; 

"(9)  the  public  health,  safety,  and  welfare 
and  the  environment  would  be  better  pro- 
teoted  If  biological  and  non-chemical  means 
of  pest  and  plant  control  were  used  as  al- 
ternatives to  chemical  pesticides.  Therefore, 
It  Is  essential  that  the  availability  of  such 
biological  and  non-chemical  means  of  pest 
and  plant  control  be  fully  ascertained  before 
the  registration  of  any  pesticide  Is  Initially 
approved  or  renewed  or  Is  certified  for  tise 
In  any  specific  region  of  the  oovmtry;  and 

"(10)  all  pesticides  and  devices  produced 
domestically  are  either  in  the  ciirrent  of 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  or  directly 
affect  such  conmieroe.  Federal  regulation  of 
pesticide*  and  devloee  as  provided  In  this 
Act  U  necessary  and  desirable  since  pesti- 
cides and  devloes  which  enter  directly  into 
the  current  of  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
cannot  be  effectively  regulated  without  also 
regulating  pesticides  and  devices  which  do 
no  enter  directly  Into  the  current  of  Inter- 
state or  foreign  conunerce. 

"vrmnnoMB 
"8»c.  8.  For  the  purpoees  of  this  Act — 
"{!)  The  term  "pertldde'  means  (A)  any 
substance  or  mixture  of  substances  Intended 
for  use  In  destroying,  repelling,  or  mitigat- 
ing any  Insects,  rodents,  nematodes,  ftingl, 


weeds,  and  other  forms  of  plemt  or  animal 
life  or  viruses,  except  viruses  on  or  In  living 
man  or  other  animals,  which  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  after  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing shall  declare  to  be  a  pest,  and  (B)  any 
substance  or  mixture  of  substances  Intended 
to  use  as  a  plant  regulator,  defoliant  or 
deslccant. 

"(2)  The  term  'device'  means  any  instru- 
ment or  contrivance  intended  for  trapping, 
destroying,  repelling  or  mitigating  Insects  or 
rodents  or  destroying,  repelling,  or  mitigat- 
ing fungi,  nematodes  or  such  other  p^ests  as 
may  be  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, including  equipment  used  for  the 
application  of  pesticides  when  sold  separately 
therefrom. 

"(3)  The  term  'insecticide'  means  any  sub- 
stance or  mixture  of  substances  intended  for 
preventing,  destroying,  repelling,  or  mitigat- 
ing any  insects  which  may  be  present  in  any 
environment  whatsoever. 

"(4)  The  term  'fungicide'  means  any  sub- 
stance or  mixture  of  substances  intended  for 
preventing,  destroying,  repelling,  or  mitigat- 
ing any  fungi. 

"(5)  The  term  'rodentlclde'  means  any  sub- 
stance or  mixture  of  substances  intended  for 
preventing,  destroying,  repelling,  or  mitigat- 
ing rodents  or  any  other  vertebrate  animal 
which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  de- 
clare to  be  a  pest. 

"(6)  The  term  'herbicide'  means  any  sub- 
stance or  mixture  of  substances  Intended  for 
preventing,  destroying,  repelling,  or  mitigat- 
ing any  weed. 

"(7)  The  term  'nematocide'  means  any 
substance  or  mixture  of  substances  Intended 
for  preventing,  destroying,  repelling,  or  miti- 
gating nematodes. 

"(8)  The  term  'plant  regulator'  means  any 
substance  or  mixture  of  substances,  intended 
through  physiological  action,  for  accelerating 
or  retarding  the  rate  of  g^wtb  or  rate  of 
maturation,  or  for  otherwise  altering  the 
behavior  of  ornamental  or  crop  plants  or  the 
produce  thereof,  but  shall  not  include  sub- 
stances to  the  extent  that  they  are  intended 
as  plant  nutrients,  trace  elements,  nutri- 
tional chemicals,  plant  inocculants,  and  soil 
amendments. 

"(9)  The  term  'defoliant'  means  any  sub- 
stance or  mixture  of  substances  intended  for 
causing  the  leaves  or  foliage  to  drop  from  a 
plant,  with  or  without  causing  abscission. 

"(10)  The  term  'deslccant'  means  any  sub- 
stance or  mixture  of  substances  intended  for 
artlflcUlly  accelerating  the  drying  of  plant 
tissue. 

"(11)  The  term  'nematode'  means  inverte- 
brate animals  of  the  phylum  nemathel- 
mlnthes  and  class  nematoda,  that  Is. 
unsegmented  round  worms  with  elongated,' 
fusiform,  or  saclike  bodies  covered  with 
cuticle,  and  inhablttng  soil,  water,  plants, 
or  plant  parts;  may  also  be  called  nemas  or 
eel  worms. 

"(12)  The  term  'weed'  means  any  plant 
which  grows  where  not  wanted. 

"(13)  The  term  'Insect'  means  any  of  tha 
numerous  small  tovertebrate  anim^tia  genar- 
ally  having  the  body  more  or  less  obviously 
segmented,  for  the  most  part  belonging  to 
the  class  lasecta.  comprising  six-legged, 
unually  winged  forms,  as  for  example,  beetles,' 
bugs,  bees,  files,  and  to  other  allied  "'n-Ttn 
of  arthropods  whose  members  are  wingless 
and  usually  have  more  than  six  legs,  as,  for 
example,  spiders,  mites,  ticks,  centipedes,  and 
wood  lice. 

"(14)  The  term  'fungi'  means  all  xwn- 
chlorophyll-bearing  thallophytes  (that  la  ail 
non-chlorophyll-bearlng  plants  ot  a  lower  or- 
der than  moaaes  and  liverworts),  as,  for  ex- 
ample, nists,  smuts,  mildews,  naolds,  yeasts, 
and  bacteria,  except  those  on  or  In  living  »w^ 
or  other  animals. 

"(18)     The    term    Ingredient    statesnenV 
means  with  respect  to  any  pesUclde  either — 
"(A)   a  statement  of  the  name  and  per- 
centage of  each  active  ingredient,  together 
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with  the  total  percentage  of  the  Inert  In- 
gredients. In  the  pesticide:  or 

"(B)  a  statement  oT  the  name  ot  each  ac- 
tive Ingredient,  together  with  the  name  of 
each  and  total  percentage  of  the  Inert  In- 
gredlenta,  If  any  there  be,  Ln  the  peatlclde, 
and.  In  addition  to  (A)  or  (B)  In  case  the 
peatlclde  contains  arsenic  In  any  form  a 
statement  of  the  percentages  of  total  and  wa- 
ter soluble  arsenic,  each  calculated  as  ele- 
mental arsenic. 

"(16)  The  term  'active  mgredlent'  means — 

"^A)  in  the  case  of  a  pesticide  other  than 
a  plant  regulator,  defoliant,  or  deslccant,  an 
Ingredient  which  will  prevent,  destroy,  repel, 
or  nutlgste  insects,  nematodes,  fungi,  rod- 
ents, weeds,  or  other  peets: 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  plant  regulator,  an  In- 
gredient which,  through  physiological  ectlon, 
wiu  accelerate  or  retard  the  rate  of  growth 
or  rate  of  maturation  or  otherwise  alter  the 
behavior  of  ornamental  or  crop  plants  or  the 
produoe  thereof: 

"(C)  In  the  ease  of  a  defoliant,  an  In- 
gredient which  win  cause  the  leaves  or  foli- 
age to  drop  from  a  plant: 

"  (O)  In  the  case  of  a  deslccant.  an  Ingred- 
ient which  win  ai^flclally  accelerate  the  dry- 
ing of  plant  tissue. 

"(17)  The  term  'inert  Ingredient'  means 
an  Ingredient  which  Is  not  active. 

"  ( 18)  The  term  'antidote'  means  a  practical 
Immediate  treatment  In  case  of  poisoning 
and  Includes  arst-ald  treatment. 

"(19)  The  term  'person'  means  any  In- 
dividual, partnership,  association,  corpora- 
tion, or  any  organized  group  of  persons 
whether  incorporated  or  not. 

"(30)  The  term  poeaeealon  of  the  United 
States'  means  any  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States,  excluding  the  Canal  Zone. 

"(31)  The  term  'State'  means  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

"(33)  The  term  'registrant'  means  the  per- 
son registering  any  peatlclde  or  device  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"(23)  The  term  'label'  means  the  written 
printed,  or  graphic  matter  on.  or  attached  to, 
the  peatlclde  or  device  or  the  immediate  con- 
tainer thereof,  and  the  cuislde  container  or 
arapper  of  the  retail  package.  If  any  there  be, 
or  the  pesticide  or  device. 

"(34)  The  term  'labeling'  means  all  labels 
and  other  written,  printed,  or  graphic  mat- 


"(A)  upon  the  pesticide  or  device  or  any 
of  Its  containers  or  wrappers: 

"(B)  accompanying  the  pesticide  or  device 
at  any  time: 

"(C)  to  which  reference  la  made  on  the 
label  or  in  literature  accompanying  the  pes- 
ticide or  device,  except  to  current  ofBclal 
publications  of  the  Depaitment  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  State  experiment  stations.  State 
agricultural  col'.egi>e.  and  other  similar  Fed- 
eral or  State  Institutions  or  agencies  author- 
ized by  law  to  conduct  research  In  the  field 
of  peseicldes. 

"(tB)  The  term  'adulterated*  shall  apply 
to  any  pesticide  or  device  if  Its  strength  or 
purlly  falls  below  the  profeesed  standard  or 
quality  as  expressed  on  tta  labeling  under 
which  It  la  sold,  or  of  the  analysis  of  the  rep- 
reeeatative  samples  delivered  In  connection 
wtth  the  application  for  registration  of  the 
pesticide  or  device,  or  If  any  substance  has 
been  substituted  wholly  or  In  part  for  the 
pesticide  or  device,  or  If  any  valuable  con- 
stituent of  the  pesticide  or  device  has  been 
wholly  or  In  part  abstracted 

—  (38)   The  term  'misbranded'  shall  apply — 

"f  A)  to  any  pesticide  or  device  if  its  label- 
ing bears  any  statement,  design,  or  graphic 
retweeeatatlon  relative  thereto  or  to  its  in- 
gredients which  Is  false  or  misleading  In  any 
partteolar,  or  If  It  Is  eontained  in  a  package 
or  other  ooDtalner  or  wrapptng  which  doe* 
notoonform  to  the  regulations  eatabltshed  by 


the  Administrator  Agency  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  or  if  it  was  manufac- 
tured, prepared,  propagated,  compounded,  or 
processed  by  an  estahlishment  which  did  not 
have  In  effect  a  valid  registration  under  this 
Act  for  such  pesticide  or  device; 

"(B)   to  any  pesticide  or  device 

"(1)  If  It  is  an  Imitation  of  or  is  offered  for 
sale  under  the  name  of  another  pesticide 
or  device: 

"(11)  if  Its  labeling  bears  any  reference  to 
any  registration  number  under  this  Act  other 
than  the  registration  number  assigned  to  the 
pesticide  or  device; 

"(111)  IX  the  labeling  accompanying  it  does 
not  contain  directions  for  use  which  are  nec- 
essary and.  If  complied  with,  adequate  for 
the  protection  of  the  public.  Including  the 
protection  of  living  man,  vertebrate  animals, 
vegetation,  and  Invertebrate  animals,  except 
target  pests; 

"(iv)  if  the  label  does  not  contain  a  warn- 
ing or  caution  statement  which  may  be  nec- 
eoaary  and  if  complied  with  adequate  to  pre- 
vent injtiry  to  the  public.  Including  living 
man.  vertebrate  animals,  vegetation,  and  In- 
vertebrate animals,  except  target  peete; 

"(V)  If  the  label  does  not  bear  an  ingred- 
ient statement  on  that  i>art  of  the  Immediate 
container  and  on  the  outside  container  or 
wrapper.  If  there  be  one.  through  which  the 
ingredient  statement  on  the  inunedlate  con- 
tainer cannot  be  clearly  read,  of  the  retail 
package  which  is  presented  or  displayed  un- 
der customary  conditions  of  purchase;  but 
the  Administrator  may  permit  the  Ingredient 
statement  to  ap[>ear  prominently  on  some 
other  part  of  the  container.  If  the  stae  or 
form  of  the  container  makes  It  Impracticable 
to  place  It  on  the  part  of  the  retail  package 
which  is  presented  or  displayed  under  cus- 
tomary conditions  of  purchase; 

"(vl)  If  any  word,  statement,  or  other  In- 
formation required  by  or  under  authority  of 
this  Act  to  appear  on  the  label  or  labeling  is 
not  prominently  placed  thereon  with  such 
conspicuousness  (as  compared  with  other 
words,  statements,  designs,  or  graphic  matter 
in  the  labeling)  and  in  such  terms  as  to 
render  it  likely  to  be  read  and  understood 
by  the  ordhiary  Individual  under  customary 
conditions  of  purchase  and  use,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator; 

"(vll)  If  the  ptackage  or  label  bears  any 
false  or  misleading  statement,  design,  or  de- 
vice regarding  the  pesticide  or  device,  or  any 
ingredient  or  substance  which  U  contained 
in  It;  or 

"(vlll)  If  It  Is  labeled,  or  branded,  or  pack- 
aged so  as  to  deceive  or  mislead  the  pur- 
chaser. 

"(37)  The  terms  'proper  court'  and  'dis- 
trict court'  mean  a  United  States  district 
court,  and  the  District  Coiirt  of  Ouam.  the 
District  Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
highest  court  of  American  Samoa,  and  the 
United  States  Court  of  any  other  poeseeslon 
of  the  United  States 

"(28)  The  term  'target  peets'  means  par- 
ticular speclac  of  plant  or  animal  which  Is 
injuring  or  destroying  another  particular 
plant  or  animal,  but  does  not  Include  pred- 
ators of  any  such  plant  or  animal  though 
such  predators  may  be  clasalded  or  con- 
sidered to  be  pests  of  other  plants  or  animals. 

"(31»)  The  term  'formula'  means  the  chem- 
ical structure  of  the  constituent  Ingredients. 

"(30)  The  term  'formulation'  means  the 
techniques  of  manufacturing,  preparing, 
propagating,  compounding,  or  processing  a 
peetldda  or  device 

"(31)  The  term  'established  name'  means 
the  applicable  official  name  of  a  pesticide  or 
derloe  as  determined  by  the  Administrator 
or,  if  the  Administrator  determines  there  la 
no  such  name  for  Una  pesticide  or  device,  the 
name  for  such  pesticide  or  device  as  pub- 
lUhed  by  the  American  MaUonal  Standards 
Institute,  Incorporated,  and  If  no  name  for 
such  peetickle  or  device  exlats.  the  common 
or  uaual  name  of  the  peeUdde  or  device. 


"(33)  The  term  'Agency'  means  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

"(33)  The  term  'Administrator*  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  EUivlronmental  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

"PROHlBrrH)    ACTS 

"Sac.  4.  (a)  It  abaU  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  distribute,  sell,  or  offer  for  sale 
in  any  State  or  possession  of  the  United 
States  or  to  ship  or  deliver  for  shipment  from 
any  State  or  possession  of  the  United  States 
or  foreign  country,  and  having  so  received, 
deliver  or  offer  to  deliver  In  the  originai 
unbroken  package  to  any  other  person,  any 
of  the  following: 

"(1)  any  peeUclde  or  device  which  Is  not 
registered  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 6  of  thU  Act; 

"(2)  any  pesticide  or  device  which  is  not 
In  the  registrant's  unbroken  container  and 
which  does  not  have  affixed  to  such  con- 
tainer a  label  as  required  In  section  7  of  this 
Act; 

"(3)  any  pesticide  or  device,  If  any  of  the 
claims  made  for  It  or  any  of  the  directions 
for  Its  use  differ  In  substance  from  the  con- 
ditions and  requirements  contained  in  the 
registration  of  the  pesticide  or  device,  or  If 
any  of  the  pesticide's  or  device's  claims  or 
labels  contain  any  material  or  substantial 
misrepresentation  or  make  any  false  promises 
of  the  character  likely  to  Influence.  Induce,  or 
deceive: 

"(4)  the  pesticides  commonly  known,  re- 
spectively, aa  sundard  lead  arsenate,  basic 
lead  arsenate,  calcium  arsenate,  magnesium 
arsenate,  zinc  arsenate,  sodium  fluoride,  so- 
dium fluosUicate.  and  barium  fluoallicate  un- 
less they  have  been  distinctly  colored  or  dis- 
colored as  provided  by  regulations  issued  In 
accordance  with  this  Act:  or  any  other  white 
powder  pesticide  which  the  Administrator, 
after  Investigation  of  and  after  public  hear- 
ing on  the  necessity  for  such  action  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  health,  safety,  and 
welfare  and  of  the  environment  and  the  fea- 
sibility of  such  coloration  or  discoloration, 
shall  by  regulation  have  required  to  be  dis- 
tinctly colored  or  discolored,  unless  it  has 
been  so  colored  or  discolored:  but  the  Admin- 
istrator may  exempt  any  pesticide  from  the 
coloring  or  discoloring  required  or  authorized 
by  this  section  to  the  extent  that  such  pesti- 
cide Is  intended  for  a  particular  use  or  uses 
if  he  deverminee  that  such  coloring  or  dis- 
coloring for  such  use  or  usee  Is  not  neceaaary 
for  the  protection  of  the  public  health,  safety. 
and  welfare  and  the  environment; 

"(6)  any  pesticide  which  la  adulterated  or 
misbranded  or  any  device  which  Is  mis- 
branded:  and 

"(6)  any  pesticide  or  device  if  the  pack- 
age, other  container,  or  wrapping  in  which 
such  pesticide  or  devloe  is  enclosed  for  use  or 
conaumptlon  fails  to  comply  with  the  stand- 
ards established  therefor  pursuant  to  section 
11(b)  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  no  F>esttclde  or  device  may  be 
exported  to  any  foreign  country  unless  a  oer- 
tlflcate  has  been  (Lied  with  the  Administra- 
tor by  the  exporter  stating  that  the  pesticide 
or  device  proposed  to  be  exported  (1)  U  In 
compliance  with  the  laws  and  regulations  of 
such  foreign  country,  and  (3)  will  be  used  in 
accordance  with  the  coddltlons  stipulated  in 
the  registration  for  such  pseticlde.  The  Ad- 
ministrator may  waive  the  requirement  pre- 
scribed In  clause  (3)  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence If  he  determines  the  use  to  be  made 
of  the  pesticide  U  essential  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  health  of  the  foreign  country 
to  which  the  pesticide  is  to  be  exported  and 
will  not  be  lnoon.5lstent  with  the  protection 
of  the  health,  safety,  and  welfare  and  the 
environment  of  the  United  States 

"<•)   It  shall  be  unlawful— 

"  ( I )  for  any  person  to  detach,  alter,  deface, 
or  destroy.  In  whole  or  In  part,  any  label  or 
labeling  provided  for  In  this  Act  or  the  rules 
and  regulations  promulgated  hereunder,  or 
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to  add  any  substance  to,  or  take  any  sub- 
stance from,  a  pesticide  In  a  maner  that  may 
defeat  the  purpoee  of  this  Act; 

"(3)  for  any  manufacturer,  distributor, 
dealer,  carrier,  or  other  person  to  refuse,  upon 
t  request  naade  in  writing  specifying  the 
nature  or  kind  of  pesticide  or  device  to  which 
such  request  relates,  to  furnish  to  or  permit 
tny  person  designated  by  the  Administrator 
or  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  have  access  to  and  to  make  copy 
of  records  as  authorized  by  section  10  of  this 
Act  or  to  refuse  to  permit  entry,  or  Inspec- 
tion, or  the  taking  of  samples  as  authorized 
by  such  section; 

"(3)  for  any  person  to  give  a  guaranty  or 
undertaking  provided  for  In  section  13(f)  of 
this  Act  which  Is  false  In  any  particular,  ex- 
cept that  a  person  who  receives  and  relies 
upon  a  guaranty  authorized  under  such  sec- 
tion may  give  a  guaranty  to  the  same  effect, 
which  guaranty  shall  contain  in  addition  to 
his  own  name  and  address  the  name  and 
address  of  the  person  residing  in  the  United 
States  from  whom  he  received  the  guaranty 
or  undertaking;  and 

"(4)  for  any  person  to  use  for  his  own 
advantage  or  to  reveal,  other  than  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator, or  to  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Agency  or  of  other  Federal  agencies,  or 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  or  to 
tbe  courts  In  response  to  a  subpena,  or  to 
physicians  when  necessary  to  the  treatment 
of  patients,  or  In  emergencies  to  pharmacists 
and  other  qualified  persons  when  necessary 
for  use  in  the  preparation  of  antidotes,  the 
formula  or  formulations  acquired  by  author- 
ity of  section  S  of  this  Act  If  the  Admin- 
istrator has  determined  that  such  informa- 
tion constitutes  a  trade  secret  not  protected 
by  patent  or  other  safeguard. 

"RBCISTRATION 

"Sic.  6.  (a)  Every  pesticide  and  device 
which  Is  distributed,  sold,  or  offered  for  sale 
in  any  State  or  possession  of  the  United 
Statss.  or  which  is  shipped  or  delivered  for 
iblpment  in  any  State  or  possession  of  the 
United  States,  or  which  is  received  from  any 
foreign  country,  shall  be  registered  with  the 
Administrator  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  Such  registration  shall 
specify  the  pests  or  plants  for  which  the 
pesticide  or  device  Is  Intended  for  use  and 
the  conditions  for  such  use.  Any  pesticide 
which  has  the  same  formula  as  another  pes- 
ticide, both  of  which  are  manufactured  by 
the  same  person,  the  labeling  of  which  con- 
tains the  same  claims,  and  the  labels  of  which 
bear  a  designation  Identifying  both  as  the 
same  pesticide  may  be  registered  as  a  single 
pesticide.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  registration  shall  not  be 
required  in  the  case  of  a  pesticide  or  device 
shipped  from  one  plant  to  another  plant  op- 
erated by  the  same  person  and  used  solely 
at  such  plant  as  a  constituent  part  to  make 
a  pesticide  or  device  which  is  registered  under 
this  Act. 

"(b)  An  applicant  for  registration  of  a  pes- 
ticide or  device  shall  file  with  the  Adminis- 
trator a  statement  Including — 

"(1)  the  name  and  address  of  the  appli- 
cant for  registration  and  the  name  and  ad- 
drees  of  the  person  whose  name  will  appear 
on  the  label.  If  other  than  the  applicant  for 
registration; 

"(3)  the  established  name,  the  brand  name, 
and  trademark  of  the  pesticide  or  device  to 
be  registered; 

*(3)  the  correct  name  and  i>ercentage  of 
each  active  ingredient  In  the  pesticide  and 
the  total  percentage  of  Inert  Ingredients  con- 
tained in  the  pesticide: 

"(4)  the  size  or  sizes  of  the  containers  In 
which  the  pesticide  Is  proposed  to  be  sold; 

"(5)  a  complete  copy  of  the  labeling  which 
the  applicant  proposes  to  attach  to  con- 
tainers of  the  pesticide  or  device  and  a  state- 
ment of  all  claims  to  be  made  for  It,  In* 
eluding  dlrecUoQ«  for  the  um; 


"(6)  the  specific  pests  or  plants  for  which 
the  peetlclde  or  device  Is  proposed  for  use  aud 
the  proposed  conditions  for  its  use;  and 

"(7)  If  requested  by  the  Administrator,  a 
full  description  of  the  tests  made  and  the 
results  thereof  upon  which  the  claims  are 
based.  The  Administrator  or  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  may,  if 
either  deems  it  necessary  for  the  effective 
administration  of  this  Act,  require  the  sub- 
mission of  the  complete  formula  and  formu- 
lation of  the  pesticide  or  device. 

"(c)  A  copy  of  each  application  for  reg- 
istration and  renewal  submitted  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator under  this  section  shall  be  sent 
by  the  Administrator  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  for  their  information. 

"(d)(1)  The  Administrator  shall  refuse 
to  register  or  shall  cancel  the  registration  of 
any  pesticide  or  device  when  he  determines 
that  the  pesticide  or  device  Is  not  such  as 
to  warrant  the  proposed  or  existing  claims 
for  it,  or  if  the  pesticide  or  device  and  Its 
labeling  and  other  material  required  to  be 
submitted  do  not  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  or  if — 

"(A)  It  la  of  little  or  no  value  for  the 
purpose  for  which  It  is  Intended; 

"(B)  any  false  or  misleading  statement  Is 
made  or  Implied  by  the  applicant  or  regis- 
trant, or  by  bis  agent,  either  verbaUy  or  in 
writing,  or  In  the  form  of  any  advertising 
literature;  or 

"(C)  It  Is  manufactured  by  any  person 
who  has  repeatedly  violated  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall  refuse  to 
register  or  shall  cancel  the  registration  of 
any  pesticide  or  device  when  he  determines, 
or  when  he  receives  a  written  notification 
from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  that  the  Secretary  has  deter- 
mined, that  the  registration  of  a  pesticide 
or  device  should  be  refused  or  canceled  on 
the  basis  that  such  registration  does  not 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The 
Administrator  shall  refuse  to  register  or 
shall  cancel  the  registration  of  any  pesticide 
or  device  unless  he  determines,  and  receives 
written  notification  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  that  the 
Secretary  has  determined,  from  the  testing 
conducted  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  8  of  this  Act,  or  from  other  informa- 
tion, that  the  benefits  from  the  use  of  such 
p>esticlde  or  device  are  substantially  greater 
than  the  potential  detriments  to  the  public 
health,  safety,  and  welfare  or  to  the  environ- 
ment. In  making  this  determination,  the 
Administrator  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall  consider  at 
least  the  following  criteria — 

"(A)  the  specificity  of  the  pesticide  and 
the  nature  and  extent  of  harm  done  to  non- 
target  organisms  or  plants; 

"(B)  the  persistence  and  mobility  of  the 
peetlclde  or  its  byproducts  and  their  in- 
corporation Into  nontarget  organisms  and 
plants; 

"(C)  the  toxic,  carcinogenic,  mutagenic, 
teratogenic,  and  other  health  effects  of  the 
pesticide  or  Its  byproducts; 

"(D)  the  adequacy  of  the  knowledge  of  Its 
effects  on  the  public  health,  safety,  and  wel- 
fare and  the  environment;  and 

"(E)  the  availability  of  safe  and  effective 
biological  and  nonchemlcal  alternative 
means  of  controlling  the  pests  specified  In 
the  registration  or  registration  application. 

"(3)  The  Administrator,  with  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
shall  develop  an  orderly  program  for  the 
continuous  evaluation  of  all  registered  pesti- 
cides and  devices,  including  the  compilation 
and  publication  of  annual  statistics  on  the 
production,  sale,  and  tise  of  pesticides  and 
devices. 

"(e)  The  Administrator  shall  Immediately 
suspend   the   registration  of   any  peetlclde 


or  device  after  notice  to  the  registrant  and 
pending  a  hearing  and  final  decision  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (h)  of  this  section  If  be 
determines,  or  receives  a  written  notification 
from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  that  the  Secretary  has  determined, 
that  the  use  or  continued  use  of  such  pesti- 
cide or  device  coc^Ututes  a  serious  actual 
hazard  to  the  public  health,  safety,  and  wel- 
fare, or  to  the  environment,  or  constitutes  a 
serious  potential  hazard  to  the  public  health, 
safety,  and  welfare,  or  to  the  environment, 
which  may  become  a  serious  actual  hazard 
prior  to  the  time  nornially  required  to  carry 
out  the  cancellation  procedures  under  sub- 
section (h)   of  this  section. 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  whenever  the  Administrator 
or  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  reason  to  believe  that  any  pesti- 
cide or  device  or  its  labeling  or  other  mate- 
rial required  to  be  submitted  does  not  coia- 
ply  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  that 
the  use  of  the  product  In  accordance  with 
the  labeling  accepted  In  connection  with  its 
registration  may  present  a  serious  actual 
hazard  to  the  public  health,  safety,  and  wel- 
fare, or  to  the  environment,  or  constitutes 
a  serious  potential  hazard  to  the  public 
health,  safety,  and  welfare,  or  to  the  environ- 
ment, which  may  become  a  serious  actual 
hazard  prior  to  the  time  normally  reqvilred  to 
carry  out  the  cancellation  procedures  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  but  the  In- 
formation then  available  Is  Insufficient  for 
a  definite  determination  as  to  the  existence, 
nature,  and  potential  of  any  hazard  Involved, 
the  Administrator  shall  give  notice  of  such 
belief  SLUd  the  basis  therefor  to  the  registrant 
and  afford  the  registrant  a  f>erlod  of  not 
more  than  seven  days  to  submit  his  views 
on  the  matter  Informally.  The  Administrator 
shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  a  copy  of  any  views  re- 
ceived from  the  registrant.  After  considera- 
tion of  such  views  and  all  other  pertinent 
Information  then  available,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  promptly  order  a  preliminary  sus- 
pension of  the  registration  effective  Immedi- 
ately, if  be  determines,  or  If  he  receives  a 
written  notification  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  that  the  Sec- 
retary has  determined,  that  such  action  Is 
necessary  in  order  to  afford  an  opportunity 
to  acquire  and  analyze  Information  and  data 
essential  for  a  definite  determination  as  to 
the  existence,  nature,  and  potential  of  any 
hazard  which  may  be  Involved.  After  such 
analysis,  but  not  later  than  ninety  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  such  preliminary  suspen- 
sion, the  Administrator  shall — 

"(1)  by  order  suspend  the  registration  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(e)  of  this  section  If  he  or  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  finds  that 
such  action  is  necessary  to  prevent  a  serious 
actual  hazard  to  the  public  health,  safety, 
and  welfare,  or  to  the  environment,  or  a  seri- 
ous potential  hazard  to  the  public  health, 
safety,  and  welfare  or  to  the  environment, 
which  may  become  a  serious  actual  hazard 
prior  to  the  time  normally  required  to  carry 
out  the  cancellation  procedures  tinder  sub- 
section (h)  of  this  section;  or 

"(2)  Institute  action  In  acc<»dance  with 
subsection  <d)  of  this  section  for  the  can- 
cellation of  such  registration  if  It  appears  to 
the  Administrator  or  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  that  the  pesticide  or 
device  or  Its  labeling  or  other  material  re- 
quired to  be  submitted  does  not  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  Adminis- 
trator or  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  finds  that  a  serious  actual  haz- 
ard to  the  public  health,  safety,  and  welfare, 
or  to  the  environment,  <x  a  serious  potential 
hazard  to  the  public  health,  safety,  and  wel- 
fare, or  to  the  environment,  la  not  involved; 
or 

"(3)  Issue  an  order  terminating  the  pre- 
liminary auspenatom. 
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Anj  metlon  or  failure  to  act  under  ttxla  rub- 
seotloQ  ataiUI  cot  preclude  any  subsequent 
action  under  this  Mctlon  wltb  regard  to  tb* 
registration  of  any  pectlokie  or  deyloe. 

"(g)  U  any  applicant  for  registration  of 
a  peatlclde  or  device  haa  compiled  with  tbe 
requirements  of  subeectlons  (a)  and  (b)  of 
this  section,  and  the  pesticide  or  device  Is 
not  prohibited  on  any  of  the  grounds  set 
forth  in  subsections  (d),  (e),  and  (f)  of  this 
section,  the  Administrator  shall  register  as 
soon  as  practicable  the  p)estlcld«  or  device 
sought  to  be  registered  and  shall  assign  a 
registration  number  to  the  pesticide  or  de- 
vice, as  tbe  ease  may  be  Such  registration 
shall  specify  the  pests  for  which  the  peatl- 
clde or  device  Is  Intended  for  use.  the  size 
or  sizes  and  nature  of  the  container  In 
which  the  pesticide  may  be  sold,  and  the 
ooDditlons  for  Its  xise.  including  whether  the 
pesticide  or  device  must  only  be  used  by  an 
approved  pest  control  operator  puraimnt  to 
subsection  (k)  of  this  section  or  whether  the 
pesticide  or  device  may  be  purchased  and 
UMd  only  upon  tbe  issuance  of  a  certificate 
pursuant  to  section  0  of  this  Act.  Bach  reg- 
istration shall  be  good  for  four  years,  unless 
a  determination  is  m*de  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (d),  (e).  or  (f>  of  this  section  that  such 
reflatration  shouli  be  canceled  or  suspended. 
Wben  a  registration  erpires  at  the  end  of 
a  four  ye*r  period.  It  may  be  renewed  after 
application  In  the  manner  provided  for  reg- 
istration m  ■ubaectlODs  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
■Mtlon.  If  a  registration  renewal  is  objected 
to  and  challenged  by  any  person,  tbe  Ai- 
mlnlstrator  shall  hold  a  public  bearing  on 
tb*  renewal  application  if  he  determines  that 
tbore  Is  new  information  or  evidence  avail - 
abis  pertaining  to  tbe  registration  that  baa 
not  been  previously  considered. 

"(h)  Whenever  the  Admlnlstpator  refuses 
registration  of  a  pesticide  or  device  or  can- 
cels the  registration  for  any  pesticide  or 
device,  he  shall  notify  tbe  applicant  for  reg- 
istration or  the  registrant  of  his  action  and 
the  reasons  therefor.  Whenever  an  applica- 
tion for  registration  U  refused,  the  applicant, 
within  thirty  days  after  service  of  notice  of 
such  refusal,  may  file  objections  and  request 
a  bearing  in  accordance  wltb  this  subsection. 
A  cancellation  of  registration  shall  be  effec- 
tive thirty  days  after  servloa  of  the  fora- 
golng  notice  unless  within  such  time  the 
registrant  makes  the  necessary  eonrectioos 
prescribed  by  tbe  Administrator  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Kdu- 
catloa.  and  Welfare,  or  flies  objections  to  tbe 
cancellation  aiid  requests  a  bearing.  Within 
sixty  days  of  the  receipt  of  such  request 
for  a  hearing  the  Administrator  shall  grant 
a  hearing  on  the  record  to  the  applicant.  At 
such  hearing,  which  shall  be  conducted  as 
expedltiotuly  as  possible,  tbe  Administrator 
shaU  afford  any  mterssted  party  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  testimony  or  evidence  di- 
rectly relating  to  the  proposed  action  of 
the  Administrator  As  soon  as  practicable 
after  completion  of  the  hearing,  but  not 
later  than  sixty  days,  tbe  Administrator. 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  BduoaUon.  aod  WeUare.  shall  issue 
sn  oiDlar  granttng.  dsnylng.  or  canceling 
tbe  rsglBtratlon.  •«  appropriate,  or  requiring 
modification  of  tbe  claims,  the  latMllng.  or 
oth«r  material  reUtlng  to  tbe  pesticide  or 
devlcs. 

"(1)  In  a  case  ot  aotuai  co(ltJ^over87  os  to 
the  validity  of  any  official  action  taken  under 
this  secUon,  any  pwreon  wbo  wUl  be  adversely 
affected  by  suoh  actloo  may  obtain  Judicial 
reirtsw  by  filing  in  the  United  States  Oourt  ot 
Appeals  for  tbe  circuit  wherein  such  person 
reaidee  or  has  bis  principal  place  of  business, 
or  la  tbe  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit,  within 
sixty  days  after  the  taking  ot  such  action,  a 
petition  praying  that  the  actitn  be  set  aside 
in  whole  or  in  part.  A  oopy  of  the  petition 
sbaU  bs  forthwith  transmitted  by  th«  clerk 
of  the  oourt  to  the  Administrator  or  any  <^- 


car  designated  by  him  for  that  purpose,  and 
tbsreupon  tbe  Administrator  shall  file  in  tbe 
oourt  the  record  on  which  he  be^ed  his  ac- 
tion, as  provided  in  section  3113  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code.  Upon  the  filing  of  such 
petition  the  Court  shall  have  exclusive  Juris- 
diction to  affirm  or  set  aside  the  action  com- 
plained of  In  whole  or  In  part.  The  findings 
of  the  Administrator  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  with  respect 
to  questions  of  fact,  shall  be  sustained  if 
supported  by  substantial  evidence  when  con- 
sidered on  tbe  record  as  a  whole.  If  applica- 
tion is  made  to  the  court  for  leave  to  adduce 
additional  evidence,  the  court  may  order  such 
additional  evidence  to  be  taken  before  the 
Administrator,  and  to  be  adduced  upon  the 
hearing  in  such  manner  and  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  to  the  court  may  seem 
proper,  if  such  evidence  is  material  and  there 
were  reasonable  grounds  for  failure  to  ad- 
duce such  evidence  in  the  proceedings  below. 
Tbe  Administrator,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, may  modify  bis  findings  as  to  the  facts 
and  action  taken  by  reason  of  the  additional 
evidence  so  taken,  and  shall  file  with  the 
court  such  modified  findings  and  action.  The 
Judgment  of  the  Court  affirming  or  setting 
aside.  In  whole  or  in  part,  any  order  under 
this  section  shall  be  final,  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Oourt  of  tbe  United  States, 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in 
section  1354  of  title  18.  United  Statee  Code. 
Tbe  commencement  of  proceedings  under 
thie  section  shall  not,  unlees  specifically  or- 
dered by  the  Court  to  the  contrary,  operate 
as  a  stay  of  an  order. 

"(J)  Any  person  who  on  the  effective  date 
of  tbe  Act  enacting  this  subsection  operated 
any  establishment  in  any  State  or  Possession 
of  the  United  Statee  and  aucb  establishment 
was  engaged  in  the  manufacture,  prepara- 
tion, propagation,  compounding,  or  process- 
ing of  any  pesticide  or  device  subject  to  this 
Act  shsUl,  within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  such  date,  apply  to  tbe  Admin- 
istrator for  a  new  registration,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  of  any  ];>esttclde 
or  device  manufactured,  prepared,  propa- 
gated, compounded,  or  processed  in  such 
establishment,  giving  bis  name  and  the  ad- 
dress of  each  such  establishment  operated 
by  him  and  other  information  required  for 
the  registration  under  this  Act  for  any  peeti- 
clde  or  device.  The  Administrator  shall  either 
grant  or  reject  any  application  for  new  regis- 
trations required  under  this  subsection  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  tiie  receipt  of  such 
application.  Any  registration  issued  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  the  Act  enacting  this 
subsection  atoall  become  inoperative  upon  the 
registration  or  rejection  of  a  registration  ap- 
plication mads  under  tbe  provisions  of  this 
Act  after  such  date  or  after  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  such  date  if  a  new  regis- 
tration has  not  been  applied  for.  Any  person 
who  proposes  to  begin  operation  of  any  such 
establishment  after  suoh  date  shall,  at  least 
thirty  days  prior  to  beglnnlxig  such  opera- 
tion, similarly  apply  for  registration  wltb  tbs 
Administrator.  Baob  establishment  will  be 
assigned  an  establishment  number  by  the 
Administrator  at  the  time  of  registration  of 
the  pesticide  or  device  manufactured,  pre- 
pared, propagated.  compo\inded.  or  processed 
by  it. 

"(k)  Whenever  tbe  Administrator  deter- 
mines, or  whenever  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Bduoatlon.  and  Welfare  determinee  and  noti- 
fies the  Administrator  In  writing  that  the  use 
of  any  pesticide  or  device  by  a  person  other 
than  an  approved  pest  control  operator  would 
const  lt\ite  a  serious  actual  hazard  or  a  seri- 
ous potential  hazard  to  the  public  health, 
safety,  and  wetfare.  or  to  the  envtroninent. 
the  Administrator  shall  Issue  an  appropriate 
order  prohllHtlng  the  use  of  such  pesticide  or 
device  except  by  an  approved  peet  control 
operator.  No  person  other  than  an  approved 
pest  control  operator  shall  use  any  pesticide 


or  device  with  respect  to  which  such  an  order 
has  been  issued.  No  approved  pest  control 
operator  shall  use  any  pesticide  or  device 
required  to  be  registered  under  this  Act  un. 
less  such  product  Is  so  registered,  and  no 
approved  pest  control  operator  shall  use  any 
registered  pesticide  or  device  except  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  labeling  accepted  in  con- 
nection with  the  registration.  As  used  in  this 
subsection,  the  term  'approved  pest  control 
operator'  means  any  person  who  iisee  any 
pesticide  or  device  for  any  use  specified  in 
section  3(1)  of  this  Act  and  who — 

"(1)  has  been  Issued  a  Ucense  by  a  State 
or  posseaslon  of  the  United  States  on  the 
basis  of  a  demonstration  of  his  competence 
In  the  use  and  other  handling  and  knowledge 
of  the  toxicity  and  antidotes  of  the  pesticide 
or  device  involved,  according  to  standards 
approved  or  prescribed  by  the  Administrator 
as  hereinafter  provided,  or 

"(3)  Is  employed  by  a  Federal.  State,  or 
local  governmental  agency  in  pest  control 
programs  or  Is  engaged  In  research  concern- 
ing, or  development,  evaluation,  or  use  of, 
pesticides  or  devices  and  meets  such  stand- 
ards as  the  Administrator  shall  approve  or 
prescribe  to  assure  that  such  person  has  suffl- 
clsnt  competence  in  the  handling  and  Knowl- 
edge of  tbe  toxicity  and  antidotes  of  such 
pesticide  or  device  to  avoid  any  hazard  to  the 
health,  safety,  and  welfare  of  the  public  or 
to  the  environment. 

The  Administrator  shall  promulgate  regula- 
tion establishing  minimum  standards  *hich 
approved  pest  control  operators  must  meet. 

•ptTBUC  NOnCl  OF  Ai>PUCATIONS  FOR  EXGISTIU- 
TTON    AND  SXCISraATION    APPROVAl,a 

"Szc.  6.  (a)  Upon  receipt  of  an  application 
for  registration  or  registration  renewal  for  a 
pesticide  or  device  the  Administrator  shall 
publish  a  notice  of  the  receipt  of  such  appli- 
cation  in  tbe  Federal  Register.  Such  notice 
shall  contain  the  following  information: 

"(1)  the  name  and  address  of  the  appli- 
cant for  registration  or  renewal  and  tbe  name 
and  address  of  the  person  whose  name  will 
appear  on  tbe  label,  If  other  than  the  appli- 
cant for  registration  or  renewal ; 

"(3)  tbs  brand  name  and  the  trademark 
of  tbe  pesticide  or  device  to  be  registered; 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  a  pesticide,  the  correct 
name  and  percentage  of  all  active  IngredlenU 
contained  in  it,  and  the  total  percentage  of 
Inert  Ingredients  contained  in  it; 

"(4)  a  oopy  of  tbe  label  and  othw  Instruc- 
tions which  the  applicant  proposes  to  attach 
to  the  containers  of  the  pesticide  or  device; 
and 

"(6)  the  purposes  for  which  the  pesticide 
or  device  should  and  should  not  be  used. 
The  formula  or  formulation  shaU  not  be  in- 
cluded In  the  notice  IX  the  Administrator  de- 
termines that  such  information  would  con- 
stitute a  trade  secret  not  protected  by  patent 
or  other  safegiiard. 

"(b)  Upon  registration  or  registration  re- 
newal for  a  pesticide  or  device  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  publish  a  notice  thereof  In  the 
Federal  Register.  Such  notice  ahaU  contain 
the  name  and  address  of  the  registrant,  the 
established  name,  the  brand  name  and  trade- 
mark of  the  pesticide  or  device  registered  or 
for  which  a  registration  was  renewed,  and 
any  changes  In  the  registration  from  that 
set  forth  in  the  application. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  shall  maintain 
records  of  all  Information  received  or  de- 
veloped m  tbe  admlnlstraUon  of  this  Act. 
He  shall  retain  such  records  of  all  pesticides 
and  devices  at  least  three  years  after  tbe 
cancellation,  suspension,  or  expiration  of  the 
registration  of  such  pesticides  and  devices, 
except  that  tbe  Administrator  shall  retain 
permanently  any  Information  which  he  be- 
lieves Is  of  special  value  In  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Act. 

"(d)  TTpon  request  of  any  interested  party, 
the  Administrator  sball  make  available  all 
records  maintained  in  the  administration  of 
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tills  Act;  except  that  the  formula  or  fonnula- 
«on  of  pesticides  or  devices  shaU  not  be  made 
!JJJ[uftble  If  the  Administrator  determines 
that  such  formula  or  formulation  constitutes 
,  trade  secret  not  protected  by  patent  or 
other  ssfeguard. 

"LABSUMO 

"Bsc  7.  (»)  Th"  registrant  of  any  pesticide 
or  device  shall  attach  to  each  separate  lot, 
jBd  each  separate,  finished,  sealed,  or  cloeed 
oontainer  or  package  of  pesticide  or  device 
which  he  Intends  to  sell  or  distribute  a 
plainly  printed  label,  that  states  all  of  the 
following: 

"(1)  the  established  name,  brand  name, 
»nd  trademark,  if  any,  \uider  which  the 
pesticide  or  device  Is  sold; 

"(3)  the  name  and  address  of  the  manu- 
facturer. Importer,  or  vendor  holding  the 
regHtratlon   for   such   pesticide    or   device; 

"(3)  the  net  weight  or  measure  of  the 
content  In  the  case  of  a  pesticide; 

"(4)  the  purposes  for  which  the  pesticide 
or  device  Is  registered  to  be  used,  and  the 
purposes  for  which  the  pesticide  or  device 
under  Its  registration  may  not  be  used; 

"(6)  the  precautions  to  be  taken  to  avoid 
accident,  injury  or  damage; 

"(6)  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  which 
may  be  caused  by  the  pesticide; 

"(7)  the  first  aid  remedies  to  apply  If 
personal  Injury  occurs;   and 

"(8)  when  required  by  regulations  of  the 
Administrator  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  the  registration  number  assigned  to 
the  pesticide  or  device  under  section  5(g)  of 
this  Act.  and  the  number  assigned  to  each 
establishment  under  section  6(J)  of  this 
Act  in  which  the  pesticide  or  device  was 
manufactured,  prepared,  propagated,  com- 
pounded, or  processed. 

The  Administration  may  permit  reasonable 
variations  from  the  labeling  requirements 
prescribed  herein  that  are  not  inconsistent 
with  the  protection  of  public  health,  safety, 
and  welfare,  or  harmful  to  the  environment. 

"(b)  No  pesticide  which  contains  any  sub- 
stance or  substances  In  quantities  highly 
toxic  to  man.  determined  as  provided  In 
««ctlon  8  of  this  Act.  imleas  tbe  label  of 
such  pesticide  shall  l>ear.  In  addition  to  any 
other  matter  required  by   this  Act — 

"(1)  the  skull  and  crossbones; 

"(3)  the  word  "poison"  prominently  (In 
red)  on  a  background  of  distinctly  con- 
trasting color;  and 

"(3)  a  statement  of  an  antidote  for  the 
pesticide. 

"TZSTINO 

"Sac.  8.  (a)  Tbe  Administrator  shall  be 
rtsponsible  for  conducting  all  teste  on  pes- 
ticides and  devices  submitted  to  him  for  reg- 
istration under  this  Act  for  the  purpoee  of 
detsrmlnlng  whether  or  not  such  pesticide  or 
device  should  be  approved  for  registration, 
and  shall  be  responsible  for  conducting  teste 
on  pesticides  and  devices  which  have  previ- 
ously been  registered  under  this  Act  in  order 
to  determine  whether  or  not  approval  of  such 
pestloldea  or  devices  sbotild  be  eancelled  or 
suspended  pursuant  to  subeectlons  (d),  (e), 
or  (f )  of  section  S  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Administrator  receives 
an  application  from  any  person  for  registra- 
tion of  a  pesticide  or  device  p\muant  to  sec- 
tion 5  of  this  Act,  he  shall,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable jMXJvide  for  the  neceseary  testing  of 
such  pesticide  or  device  either  by  the  Agency, 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Wrtfare,  or  by  any  qualified  individual,  orga- 
nization, or  Institution  which  the  Adminis- 
trator may  engage  to  conduct  such  teetlng. 
It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Adminis- 
trator to  insure  that  the  testing  of  any  pes- 
ticide or  device  is  conducted  by  experts  quali- 
fied by  scientific  training  and  experience  to 
test  peetlcidee  and  devices  for  their  toxicity, 
persistence,  and  the  potential  or  real  hazards 
they  may  present  to  vegetation,  animals,  tlie 


public  health,  safety,  and  welfare,  and  to  the 
environment. 

"(c)  Whenever  a  pesticide  or  device  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Administrator  by  any 
applicant  for  the  registration  of  such  pes- 
ticide or  device,  the  applicant  shall  make 
available  to  the  Administrator  such  amounts 
of  the  pesticide  or  numbers  of  the  devices  as 
tbe  Administrator  determines  Is  necessary 
for  the  adequate  testing  of  such  pesticide 
or  device.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Aot,  the  Administrator  la  author- 
ized, under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he 
may  prescribe,  to  permit  the  shipment  of 
any  unregistered  pesticide  or  device  for  test- 
ing under  this  section. 

"  (d)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  with 
tbe  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  after  opportunity 
for  a  hearing — 

"(1)  to  determine  pesticides  and  quantities 
of  substances  contained  in  pesticides,  which 
are  highly  toxic  to  man;  and 

"(2)  to  determine  standards  of  coloring  or 
discoloring  for  pesticides,  and  to  subject  pes- 
ticides to  the  requirements  of  section  4  (a) 
(4)  of  this  Act. 

"ocETnncATBS  fob  pttechase  and  dsz 
"Sec.  9.  (a)  If  the  Adminlsteator  deter- 
mines, or  If  he  receives  a  written  notification 
from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  that  the  Secretary  has  determined, 
on  the  basis  of  all  Information  available  to 
him,  that  It  is  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  the  public  health,  safety,  and  welfare  or 
the  environment  that  the  purchase  and  use 
of  any  particular  pesticide  should  t>e  pro- 
hibited except  under  special  circumstances, 
the  Administrator  shall  Issue  a  regulation 
prohibiting  the  purchase  and  use  of  such 
pesticide  except  on  the  Issuance  of  a  certifi- 
cate for  the  sale  or  other  transfer  and  use 
of  such  pesticide  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section. 

"(b)  Any  person  who  wishes  to  obtain  for 
use  a  pesticide  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  contact 
an  authorized  agent  and  request  a  certifi- 
cate authorizing  the  purchase  and  use  of 
such  pesticide.  Any  authorized  agent,  upon 
receiving  a  request  orally  or  In  writing  from 
any  person  for  a  certificate  to  purchase  and 
use  such  pesticide,  shall,  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble, determine  the  purpose  for  which  such 
pesticide  is  to  be  used  and,  in  every  case 
possible,  visit  the  place  where  such  pesticide 
is  to  be  used.  If  he  determines  that  the  use 
of  the  pesticide  requested  is  not  inconsistent 
with  protection  of  the  public  health,  safety, 
and  welfare,  or  of  the  environment,  he  shall 
Issue  a  certificate  authorizing  the  purchase 
of  the  pesticide  to  the  person  who  made  the 
request  therefor  and  prescribing  the  man- 
ner In  which  the  pesticide  may  be  used.  In 
Issuing  a  certificate  for  the  purchase  and  use 
of  a  pesticide  to  any  person  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  authorized  agent  shall  consider  the 
overall  pest  or  plant  control  problem  of  the 
area  in  which  he  is  authorized  to  issue  cer- 
tificates and  shall  review  the  possibility  for 
area-wide  control  of  such  pests  by  biological 
and  nonchemlcal  means,  taking  into  account 
the  need  to  limit  the  amount  of  chemlciOa 
introduced  Into  the  environment. 

"(c)  Any  certificate  issued  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  indicate  thereon  the  specific  pesti- 
cide authorized  to  be  purchased,  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  such  pesticide  which  may 
be  piirchased,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
pesticide  may  be  used. 

"(d)  No  dealer  shall  sell  or  otherwise 
transfer  to  any  person  any  piestlcide  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  suljsection  (a)  of  this 
section  unless  be  has  received  a  certificate 
issued  by  an  authorized  agent  In  such  form 
as  may  be  prescrlbsd  by  tbs  Administrator. 
"(e)  The  requirements  <rf  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  any  broker,  wholesaler,  or  other 
p>erson  engaged  m  the  business  of  purchasing 
or  selling  pesticides  In  bulk  quantities  and 


who  does  not  sell  at  the  wholesale  or  retail 
level  to  consumers  intending  to  use  such 
pesticides. 

"(f)  The  Administrator  Aali  issue  regula- 
tlcns  for  the  administration  of  this  section. 

"(g)  As  used  in  this  section  (1)  the  term 
'dealer'  means  any  person  engaged  In  the 
btislness  of  selling  pesticides  to  consimiera 
Intending  to  use  such  pesticides;  and  (3)  the 
term  'authorized  agent'  means  any  person 
authorized  by  the  Administrator  to  issue  cer- 
tificates for  the  purchase  of  pesticides.  The 
Administrator  shall  utilize  as  authorized 
agents  only  persons  qualified  by  education, 
training,  or  experience  to  carry  out  the  duties 
Imposed  on  them  under  this  section.  The 
Administrator  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  utilize  county  agents  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  as  authorized 
agents. 

"KZCOROS 

"8*0.  10.  (a)  Every  establishment  In  which 
any  pestlclds  or  device  registered  under  this 
Aot  is  manufactured,  prepared,  propagated, 
compounded,  or  processed  and  every  distrib- 
utor, carrier,  and  dealer  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 9(g)  of  this  Act)  shall  be  required  to 
keep  such  records  relating  to  pesticides  and 
devices  as  the  Administrator  may  determine 
appropriate  for  the  effective  administration 
of  this  Act.  Such  records  shall  be  main- 
tained in  such  manner  as  the  Administrator 
shall  prescribe  by  regulation. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  any  manufacturer,  dis- 
tributor, carrier,  dealer,  or  any  other  person 
who  sells  or  offers  for  sale,  delivers  or  offera 
for  delivery,  or  receives  or  holds  any  pesti- 
cide or  device  subject  to  such  provisions, 
shall,  upon  request  of  any  employee  of  the 
Agency  or  of  any  employee  of  any  other  Fed- 
eral agency  or  any  State  or  possession  of  the 
United  Statee  or  poUtloal  subdivision  thereof, 
duly  designated  by  the  Administrator,  fur- 
nish or  permit  suoh  person  at  all  resfionable 
times  to  have  access  to.  and  to  copy  ell 
records  showing  the  delivery,  movement,  or 
holding  of  such  pesticide  or  device,  includ- 
ing the  quantity,  the  date  of  shipment  and 
receipt,  and  the  name  of  tbe  consignor  and 
the  consignee;  and  In  tbe  event  of  tbe  In- 
ability of  any  person  to  produce  records 
containing  such  information,  all  other  rec- 
ords and  information  relating  to  such  deliv- 
ery, movement,  or  holding  of  the  pesticide  or 
device  shall  be  made  available  for  Inspection 
and  copying. 

"(c)  Tot  the  purposes  of  enforcing  the 
provisions  of  tlila  Act  any  Individual  duly 
designated  by  tbe  Administrator,  up>on  pre- 
senting appropriate  credentials  to  the  owner, 
operator,  ot  agent  In  <diarge,  is  authorized — 
"(1)  to  enter,  at  reasonable  times,  any 
factiory,  warehouse,  or  other  establishment 
In  which  then  is  reaeon  to  believe  any 
pesticide  or  device  Is  manufactured,  pre- 
pared, propagated,  compounded,  processed, 
or  held  for  distribution  or  sale  In  any  State 
or  possession  of  the  United  States  or  in 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  or  Is  held 
after  suob  distribution  or  sale,  and  to  enter 
any  means  of  conveyance  which  there  is 
reason  to  l>eUeve  Is  being  used  to  transport 
or  bold  any  p>esticide  or  device;  and 

"(3)  to  inspect,  and  obtain  samples  of, 
any  such  pesticides  or  devices,  whether  pack- 
aged or  unpaokaged,  and  samples  of  any 
contalnere  or  labeling  for  such  pesticides  or 
devices. 

Each  such  inspection  shall  be  commenced 
and  completed  with  reasonable  promptness. 
If  the  duly  designated  individual  obtains 
any  samples,  prior  to  leaving  tlxe  premises, 
he  shall  give  to  tbe  owner,  operator,  or  agent 
in  charge  a  receipt  describing  the  samples 
obtained. 

"(d)  Pbyslclaos  and  other  health  care 
personnel  treating  cases  of  pesticide  related 
Injuries  or  lUneases  shall  file  monthly  re- 
ports to  tbe  Administrator  including  at  least 
the  following  Information — 
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"(1)    tb«  DADMs  and  oddreasM  of  th«  In- 
jiired  partiM: 

"(3)  the  clrcumstancM  of  the  Injury  In- 
cluding the  brand  name  of  the  pesticide: 

"(3)  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Injury; 
and 

"(4)  the  treatment  given. 
The  Administrator  shall  keep  a  current  tab- 
ulation of  the  reported  caaes  and  shall  make 
theae    fllea    available    upon   requeat    to    the 
public. 

"BULaa   4ND   aCCtrl^TtONS 

"8»c.  11.  (a)  The  Administrator .  with  the 
ooncurrenoe  of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  la  authorized  to  make 
rulea  and  reyulatlona  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  after  public  notice  and 
opportunity  for  public  hearing  thereon. 

"(b)  In  order  to  protect  children  and 
adults  from  serioua  Injury  or  illness  result- 
ing from  accidental  Ingestion  or  conUct 
with  pesticides  or  devices  regulated  by  thla 
Act  and  to  accompllah  the  other  purposes  of 
this  Act,  the  Administrator  shall  establish 
standards  with  respect  to  the  package,  other 
container,  or  wrapping  in  which  a  pesticide 
or  device  la  enclosed  for  use  or  consumption, 
"(c)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  are  vested  with  Jurisdiction  specifical- 
ly to  enforce  and  to  prevent  and  restrain  vio- 
lations of  this  Act. 

■'{d)  The  Administrator  shall,  by  publica- 
tion In  such  manner  as  he  may  prescribe, 
give  public  noUce  of  all  Judgments  entered 
m  actions  Instituted  under  the  authority  of 
this  Act. 

"(e)  The  AdmlnUtrator  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  EducaUon,  and  Welfare  are  au- 
thorised to  cooperate  with  any  other  depart- 
ment and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Qovem- 
ment  and  with  the  official  agrlcalture,  pub- 
lic health,  and  other  regulatory  agencies  of 
any  State  or  possession  of  the  Unltsd  States, 
or  any  poUtloal  subdivision  thereof.  In  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  In 
secxirlng  uniformity  of  regulations. 
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"ttxtki-Tas 
"Bmc.  13.  (a)  Any  person  violating  section 
5(k)    of  thU  Act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  abaU.  upon  convlcUon  be  fined 
not  more  than  IS.CXX). 

"(b)  Any  person  violating  any  provision 
other  than  secUons  4(c)(4)  or  6(k)  of  this 
Act  ahaU  be  guilty  of  a  mlademeanor  and 
shall,  upon  conviction,  be  flned  not  more 
than  •a.SOO  for  the  first  offense  and  upon 
conviction  for  each  subsequent  offense,  be 
flned  not  more  than  M.OOO.  or  imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both  such  flne 
and  Imprisonment.  Any  offense  committed 
more  than  Ave  years  after  the  last  previous 
conviction  shall  be  considered  a  first  offense. 
No  pesUolde  or  device  the  reglstraUon  of 
which  has  been  terminated  may  again  be 
rsglstered  unless  the  Administrator  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  EduoaUon.  and  Waif  are 
determine  that  such  pesticide  or  device,  its 
labeling,  and  other  material  required  to  be 
submitted  comply  with  aU  the  requlremenU 
of  this  Act. 

"(c)  Any  person  violating  any  provision 
of  thU  Act  abaU  be  subject  to  a  civU  pen- 
alty Of  not  more  than  #1.000  for  each  such 
vlolaUoin.  Vlolauons  of  thU  Act  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Attorney  Oeneral  for  appropri- 
ate action  to  recover  such  penalty  In  a  dm 
suit  brought  In  the  name  of  the  United 
States. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
erf  this  section,  any  peoon  who  ua«  or  re- 
veals, except  as  autborlaed  by  this  Act.  any 
formula  or  formulation  acquired  under  the 
authority  of  section  8  of  this  Act.  abaU  be 
flned  not  more  than  tlCOOO  or  UnprlsoQed 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both  such  flne 
and  Impriaonment.  if  the  Administrator  has 
determined  that  such  Information  con- 
stitutes a  trade  secret  not  protected  by  patant 
or  other  safeguard. 


"(e)  When  construing  and  enforcing  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  the  act.  omission,  or 
faUure  of  any  officer,  agent,  or  other  person 
acting  for  or  employed  by  any  person  shall 
In  every  case  also  be  deemed  to  be  the  act. 
omission,  or  faUure  of  such  person  as  well  as 
that  of  such  officer,  agent,  or  other  person 
acting  for  or  employed  by  such  person. 
"(f)  The  penal tlee  provided  for  a  violation 

of  section  4  of  this  Act  ahaU  not  apply  to 

"  ( 1 )  any  person  who  obtained  a  guaranty 
signed  by.  and  containing  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of.  the  registrant  or  person  residing  in 
the  United  States  from  whom  such  person 
purchased  and  received  in  good  faith  any 
pesticide  or  device  in  the  same  unbroken 
package,  to  the  effect  that  such  pesticide 
or  device  was  lawf uUy  registered  at  the  time 
of  sale  and  delivery  to  him,  and  that  It  com- 
piles with  the  requirements  of  this  Act.  In 
such  case  the  guarantor  shaU  be  subject  to 
the  penalties  which  would  otherwise  attach 
to  the  person  holding  the  guaranty  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act; 

"(3)  any  carrier  while  lawfuUy  engaged 
In  tran^ortlng  a  pesticide  or  device  If  such 
carrier  upon  request  by  any  person  duly  des- 
ignated by  the  AdmlnUtrator  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  per- 
miu  such  person  to  copy  all  records  of  such 
carrier  relating  to  the  movement  of  such 
pesticide  or  device; 

"(3)  to  the  manufacturer  or  shipper  of  a 
pesticide  or  device  for  eiperlmental  use  only 
by  or  under  the  supervision  of  any  Federal 
or  State  agency  authorized  by  law  to  conduct 
research  In  the  field  of  pesticides  or  devices 
or  by  others  If  a  permit  has  been  obtained 
before  shipment  In  accordance  with  regula- 
Uons  promulgated  pursuant  to  thU  Act. 
"stop  salx  akd  sKizinui 
"Bac.  13.  (a)  Whenever  the  registration  of 
a  pesUclde  or  device  Is  canceled  or  suspended 
pursuant   to  the  provisions  of  section  5  of 
thU  Act  and  such  pesticide  or  device  la  found 
by  the  Administrator  upon  the  premises  or 
In  any  means  of  conveyance  where  It  U  held 
for  purpoees  of,  or  during  or  after,  distribu- 
tion or  sale  and  there  la  reason  to  believe  that 
such  pesticide  or  device  U  In  violation  of 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this   Act.  or  that 
such  pesticide  or  device  has  been  or  Is  In- 
tended to  be,  distributed,  sold,   or  used  In 
violation  of  any  such  provision,  the  Admin- 
istrator shaU  Issue  a  written  or  printed  stop 
sale,  use.  or  removal  order  to  the  owner  or 
custodian  thereof,  and  after  receipt  of  such 
order  the  owner  or  custodian  shall  not  sell 
use,  or  remove  the  pesUclde  or  device  de- 
scribed In  the  order  until  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  have  been  compiled  with  and  such 
pesticide  or  device  U  released  In  writing  by 
the  Administrator  or  by  order  of  a  proner 
court. 

"(b)  Any  pesticide  or  device  that  Is  being 
transported  In  any  State  or  possession  of  the 
United  States  or.  having  been  transported, 
remains  unsold  or  in  original  unbroken  pack- 
ages, or  any  pesticide  or  device  that  Is  sold 
or  offered  for  sale  In  any  Stata  or  poesesslon 
of  the  United  States  or  any  pesticide  or  de- 
vice that  Is  Imported  from  a  foreign  country, 
shall  be  liable  to  be  proceeded  against  in  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
district  where  it  la  found  and  seized  for  con- 
fiscation by  a  process  of  libel  for  condemna- 
tion— 

"(X)  in  the  case  of  a  pesticide — 

"(A)  If  It  Is  adultarated  or  mlsbranded; 

"(B)  If  It  has  not  been  registered  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  ft  of  this  Act; 

"(C)  U  It  fails  to  bear  on  ita  label  the' in- 
formation required  by  this  Act; 

"(D)  If  any  of  the  claims  made  for  It  or 
any  of  the  directions  for  Ita  use  differ  in  sub- 
stance from  the  representations  made  In 
connection  with  Its  regutratlon.  or; 

"(«)  If  It  otherwise  falls  to  conform  with 
the  provisions  of  or  the  regulations  promul- 
gated pursuant  to  this  Act; 


"(3)  in  the  case  of  a  device.  If  it  is  mis- 
branded  or  otherwise  falls  to  conform  to  tbe 
provisions  of  or  regulations  promulgated 
pursuant  tothls  Act. 

•'(c)    If  any   pesticide   or   device  is  con 
denmed  It  shall,  after  entry  of  the  decree 
be  disposed  of  by  destruction  or  sale  as  the 
court  may  direct  and  the  proceeds    if  gold 
less  the  legal  cosU,  shaU   be  paid  Into  th* 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  but  the  pesu 
clde  or  device  shaU  not  be  sold  contrarv  to 
the  provuions  of  this  Act  or  of  the  laws  of 
the  Jurisdiction  In  which  It  Is  sold.  NotwlUj 
standing    the    foregoing,    upon   payment   of 
the  costs  of  tbe   libel  proceedings  and  the 
execution  and  deUvery  of  a  good  and  suffl. 
dent   bond  conditioned   upon   the  peeuclde 
or  device  not  being  sold  or  otherwise  du- 
poeed  of  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  or  the  Uws  of  any  State  or  possession 
of  the  United  States  in  which  sold,  the  court 
may   direct  that  the  pesticide  or  device  be 
delivered  to  the  owner  thereof.  The  proceed- 
ings of  such   libel  cases  shall  conform,  as 
near  as  may  be,  to  the  proceedings  in  ad- 
miralty, except  that  either  party  may  de- 
mand trial  by  jury  of  any  Issue  of  fact  Joined 
in  any  case,  and  all  such  proceedings  shaU 
be  at  the  suit  of  and  In  the  name  of  the 
United  States.  "*' 

"(d)  When  a  decree  of  condemnation  is 
entered  against  any  peetlclde  or  device,  court 
costs  and  fees,  storage,  and  other  proper  ei- 
penaes  shall  be  awarded  against  the  person 
If  any.  Intervening  as  claimant  of  the  oestl- 
clde  or  device. 

"XNJPKCTTVX  noCKXDINCS 

"8«c.  14.  (a)  The  Administrator  or  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare shall  be  empowered  to  commence  civil 
actions  to  enjoin  violations  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3ftl  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  notice  to  the  opposite  party,  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States  and  the  United 
States  courts  of  the  possessions  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction,  for  cause 
shown,  to  restrain  violations  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  any  violation  otf  an 
Injunction  or  restraining  order  issued  under 
this  section,  which  also  constitutes  a  viola- 
tion of  this  Act.  trial  shall  be  by  the  court, 
or  upon  demand  of  the  accused,  by  a  Jury. 


"PSrVATX     RKMZDIKS 

"Sic.  16.  (a)  Any  person  or  group  of  per- 
sons who  aUeges  Injury  or  alleges  that  the 
environment  has  been  substantially  harmed 
as  a  result  of  a  violation  of  this  Act.  or  any 
person  or  group  of  persons  who  aUeges  that 
It  will  suffer  Irreparable  Injury  or  that  the 
environment  will  suffer  Irreparable  harm  In 
any  case  of  a  threatened  vlolaUon  of  thla  Act 
may  file.  In  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  the  United  States  courts  for 
possessions  of  the  United  States,  for  the  dU- 
trlct  or  area,  as  the  case  may  be,  wherein 
the  Injured  party  resides  or  wherein  the  In- 
Jury  or  harm  will  occur,  a  civil  suit  for  dam- 
ages or  for  InjunoUve  relief,  or  both,  as  ap- 
propriate, against  the  person  or  persons  re- 
sponsible for  such  vloUUon  or  threatened 
vlolaUoa. 

"(b)  (1)  The  District  oouru  of  the  United 
States  ahaU  have  original  JiirtsdlcUon.  re- 
gardless of  tbe  anvount  In  controversy  or  the 
oltlaenahlp  of  the  parties,  to  enforce,  or  to 
require  the  enforcement  of,  provisions  of 
this  Act  and  the  regulations  issued  there- 
under. Civil  actions  for  such  enforcement. 
or  to  require  such  enforcement,  may  be 
brought  by  one  or  more  persons,  <A)  against 
any  person.  Including,  but  not  limited  to.  a 
governmental  Izxstrumentallty  or  agency, 
where  there  Is  alleged  a  vlolaUon  by  such 
person  of  any  such  provision  or  regulation, 
or  <B)  against  the  Administrator  where 
there  la  alleged  a  faUure  ot  the  Administra- 
tor to  enforce  the  provisions  ot  this  Act  and 
the  regulaUons  Issued  thereunder.  In  any 
suoh  action  the  court  may  grant  such  relief. 
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j^—porary  or  permanent,  as  nuiy  be  necee- 
!!Jfto  carry  Into  effect  such  provisions  or 
r^atlons.  Nothing  In  this  section  shall 
[fleet  the  rlghta  of  such  persons  as  a  class 
or  as  individuals  under  any  other  law  to  seek 
Miforcement  of  such  provisions  or  regula- 
tions or  any  other  relief. 

"(3)  Prior  to  Instituting  any  suit  under 
this  subsecUon.  such  person  or  persons  shaU. 
br  certified  or  registered  maU  or  personal 
^ce  notify  the  AdminlsUator,  or  an  au- 
tjjortzed  representative  of  the  Admlnlstra- 
tor  of  the  alleged  basis  for  the  suit.  No  such 
suit  shall  be  filed  unless  such  person  or  per- 
»ns  shall  have  afforded  the  Administrator 
at  least  thirty  days  from  the  receipt  of  such 
noUce  to  institute  appropriate  enforcement 
proceedings  under  this  Act. 

"(3)  The  court.  In  issuing  any  order 
brought  pursiiant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  may  award  costs  of  litigation.  In- 
cluding reasonable  attorney  and  expert  wit- 
ness fees  whenever  the  cotirt  determines  such 
action  Is  In  the  pubUc  Interest. 

"nCPOKTB 

"8»c.  16.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  notify  the  Administrator  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
of  the  arrival  of  all  pesticides  or  devices  of- 
fered for  importation  into  the  United  tSates 
and  shall,  upon  the  request  of  either  such 
official,  deliver  to  the  Administrator  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
samples  of  any  such  pesticide  or  device. 

"(b)    If  the  Administrator  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  finds 
from  the  examination  of  a  sample  that  It  is 
sdulterated.  or  mlsbranded.  or  otherwise  vio- 
lates any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  Is  other- 
wise dangerous  to  the  health,  safety,  or  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  the  United  States  or  to 
the  onvlronment  of  the  United  States,  or  U 
of  a  kind  forbidden  entry  Into  or  forbidden 
to  be  sold  or  restricted  in  sale  In  the  coun- 
try in  which  it  Is  made  or  from  which  it  is 
exported,  the  pesticide  or  device  may  be  re- 
fused admission,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  refuse  delivery  to  the  con- 
signee and  shall  under  such  regulations  as 
he  may  prescribe  cause  the  destruction  of 
any  goods  refused  delivery  which  have  not 
been  exported  by  the  consignee  within  90 
days  from  the  date  of  notice  of  such  refusal. 
The  Administrator  shall  give  notice  to  the 
consignee  or  owner  of  any  pesticide  or  de- 
vice   which    is    refused    admission    Into    the 
United  States   giving   the  reasons   for  such 
refusal:  and  the  consignee  or  owner  of  such 
pesticide  or  device  shall  be  given  the  right 
to  present  testimony  before  the  Administra- 
tor regarding  such  refusal.  Notwithstanding 
the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  deliver  to  the 
consignee  such  goods  pending  examination 
and  decision  in  the  matter  on  execution  of  a 
penal  bond  for  the  amount  of  the  full  in- 
voice value  of  such  goods,  together  with  the 
duty  thereon,  and  on  refusal  to  return  such 
goods  for  any  cause  to  the  custody  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry,  when  demanded. 
fer    the   purpose    of    excluding    such    goods 
from  the  United  States,  or  for  any  other  pur- 
pose,  said   oo<i8lgnee   shall    forfeit    tbe   full 
amovnt  of  tbe  bond.  All   charges  for  stor- 
age, cartage,  and  labor  on  goods  which  are 
refused  admission  or  delivery  shall  be  paid 
by  the  owner  or  consignee,  and  in  default 
of   such    payment    shall    oonstltuta    a   lien 
against  any  future  •  •  *. 


"rsx  or  prsncroxs  or  dxvicxs  bt  rxDKaaL 

DXPAKTMZNTS    AND    AGXNCIXS 

"Stz.  17.  No  departemnt  or  agency  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  shall  use  or  recommend 
for  use  any  pesticide  or  device  In  any  State 
contrary  to  or  m  violation  of  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  such  State  regxilatlng  the  use 
of  pesticides  and  devices  within  such  Stata. 


"KATXONAL    nSTICIDI    RKSSASCH    AND    CONTEOL 
TRUST  rtJND 

•'8«c.  18.  (a)  There  la  hereby  established 
In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  trust 
fund  to  be  known  as  the  National  Pesticide 
Research  and  Control  Trust  Fund.  The  trust 
fund  shall  consist  of  such  amounts  as  are 
appropriated  to  it  by  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section. 

••(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  trust  fund  from  time  to 
time  amounts  equivalent  to  100  per  contum 
of  the  assessments  received  in  the  Treasury 
under  the  provisions  of  tills  section.  The 
amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  be  transferred  at  least  monthly 
from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  to  the 
trust  fund  on  the  basis  of  estimates  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  amounta 
received  in  the  Treasury  under  the  provisions 
of  this  section  of  thla  Act.  Proper  adjust- 
ments at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  shall 
be  made  In  the  amounts  subsequently  trans- 
ferred to  the  extent  prior  eetlmates  in  each 
year  were  In  excess  of  or  less  than  tbe 
amounts  required  to  be  transferred. 

'•(c)   It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  hold  the  trust  fund,  and, 
after  consultation  with  the  Administrator, 
to  report  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  the 
1st  day  of  March  of  each  year  on  the  financial 
condition  and  the  results  of  the  operations 
of  the  tnist  fund  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  and  on  the  projected  financial  condi- 
tion and  tolerations  during  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter.  Such  report  shall  be  printed  as  a 
House  document  of  the  eeaslon  of  the  Con- 
gress during  which  the  report  Is  made.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  Invest  such  portion  of  the  trust 
fund   as  is  not.  In  his  Judgment,  required 
to  meet  ctirrent  withdrawals.  Such  Inveat- 
ments  may  be  made  only  In  interest-bearing 
obligations  of  the  United  States  or  In  obli- 
gations gixaranteed  as  to  both  principal  and 
Interest  by  the  United  States.  For  such  pur- 
pose such  obligations  may  be  acquired  (1) 
on  original  issue  at  p«ur,  or  (3)   by  purchase 
of   outstanding   obligations   at   the   market 
price.  The  purposes  for  which  obligations  of 
the  United  States  may  be  issued  tmder  the 
Second  Liberty   Bond  Act,  as  amended,  are 
hereby   extended   to   authorize   the  Issuance 
at  par  of  special  obligations  exclusively  to 
the  trust  fund.  Such  special  obligations  shall 
bear  Interest  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  average 
rata  of  Interest,  computed  as  to  the  end  of 
the  calendar  month  next  preceding  the  data 
of  such  Issues,  borne  by  all  marketable  In- 
tarest-blgh  bearing  obligations  of  the  United 
States   then   forming   a   part   of   the   public 
debt;  except  that  where  such  average  rata  Is 
not  a  multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum, 
the  rate  of  Intarest  of  such  special  obliga- 
tions  shall   be  the   multiple  of  one-eighth 
of  1  per  centum  next  lower  than  such  aver- 
age rate.  Such  special  obligations  shall  be 
laeued  only  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
determines  that   the  purchase  of  other  In- 
terest-high bearing  obUgatlons  of  the  United 
States,   or   of   obligations   guaranteed   as   to 
both  principal  and  Interest  by  the  United 
States  on   original  issue  or  at  the  market 
price,    la    not    in    the    public    Interest.    Any 
obligation  acquired  by  the  trust  fund  (ex- 
cept   special    obligations    issued    exclusively 
to  the  trust  fund)  may  be  sold  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  at  the  market  price, 
and    such    special    obligations    may    be    re- 
deemed at  par  plus  accrued  Interest.  The  In- 
terest on,  and  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  or 
redemption  of,  any  obligations  held  In  the 
trust  fund  shall  be  credited  to  and  form  a 
part  of  the  trust  f  tmd. 

"(d)  Amounta  In  the  trust  fund  shall  be 
available,  as  provided  by  i^)proprlatlon  Acta, 
only  to  enable  the  Administrator  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


"(e)  In  order  to  provide  funds  for  the 
trust  fund,  each  manufacturer  of  pesticides 
or  devices  in  the  United  States,  and  each 
Importer  of  pesticides  or  devices  Into  the 
United  States,  shall  pay  an  assessment  to  the 
United  States  based  on  his  wholesale  selling 
price  In  the  United  States  for  each  pesticide 
or  each  device  sold  by  such  manufacturer  or 
importer  according  to  a  schedule  established 
by  the  Administrator. 

"(f)  Aasessmente  payable  under  subsection 
(e)  shall,  except  as  provided  In  subsection 
(g)  be  collected  by  the  Administrator  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe  and  shall  be  deposited  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

"(g)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treastiry  for  the  collection  of  the  as- 
sessmenta  payable  under  subsection  (e).  In 
the  event  such  an  agreement  \b  entered  into, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized — 
"  ( 1 )  to  collect  the  asseasmenta  payable  un- 
der subeectlon  (e)  by  manufacturera  and 
Importers  of  pesticides  or  devices  In  the 
United  States  In  the  same  manner  and  with 
the  same  powers  as  if  such  asseasmenta  were 
excise  taxes  Imposed  by  subsection  D  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964,  as  amended, 
and 

"  (3)  to  collect  the  assessmenta  payable  un- 
der subsection  (e)  by  Importers  of  pesticides 
or  devices  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the 
same  powers  as  If  such  assessments  were 
customs  duties  Imposed  by  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States. 


"AUTHOaiaATION    TOYL   APPBOPRIATION8 

"Sec.  19.  In  addition  to  any  funds  vp^ro- 
prlated  pursuant  to  section  18(b)  of  this 
Act,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  additional  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

"SKPAKASnJTT    CUlVBK 

"Bzc.  30.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  Is  de- 
clared tinconstltutlonal  or  the  i^pllcablllty 
thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstances  la 
held  Invalid,  the  constitutionality  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Act  and  the  i^pllcablllty 
thereof  to  other  persons  and  circumstances 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby." 

smcnvx  datx 
This  Act  shall  become  effective  one  year 
after  the  data  of  enactment. 


CONGRESSMAN  ANNUNZIO  URGES 
EXTENSION  OF  TERMS  OF  OFFICE 
FOR  OFFICERS  OP  LOCAL  LABOR 
UNIONS 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  92d  Congress  convened  on  January 
22, 1  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  567,  to  amend 
the  Labor-Management  Reporting  and 
Disclosure  Act  with  respect  to  the  terms 
of  ofllce  for  officers  of  local  labor  unions. 
I  feel  strongly  that  this  proposal,  which 
has  been  referred  to  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor,  will  correct 
an  existing  inequity,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it. 

As  you  may  recall,  title  IV  of  the 
Landrum-OrifBn  Act  sets  up  standards 
and  regulations  for  union  election  proce- 
dures. Under  this  title,  national  labor 
unions  are  required  to  elect  officers  at 
least  once  every  5  years  and  local  unions 
must  elect  officers  at  least  once  every  3 
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years.  The  bill  I  have  Introduced  la  short 
and  simple,  with  only  one  provision:  To 
extend  the  maximum  term  permitted  for 
local  union  officers  from  the  present  3 
to  9  years,  the  same  length  as  the  present 
allowable  maximum  term  for  national 
union  officers.  If  HJl.  567  were  enacted, 
section  401(b)  of  Lcmdnun-Orlffln  would 
read: 

SvsTf  local  Ubor  organizatloa  sb&ll  elect 
Ita  otBanm  not  leas  often  tb»n  once  every  Qve 
yean  by  secret  t>aUot  among  tbe  members  In 
good  standing.  Tbe  present  wording  of  sec. 
401(b)  is  exactly  tba  same  as  tbla.  except  It 
reads  "every  tliree  years." 

Let  me  stress  that  the  Landrum-Orlffln 
Act  specifies  only  the  allowable  maxi- 
mum terms  of  office.  Unions  can.  and 
many  do,  prescribe  in  their  constitutions 
and  bylaws  terms  of  office  which  are 
shorter  than  the  present  5  years  per- 
mitted in  title  rv  for  national  union  offi- 
cers and  3  years  for  local  union  officers. 
Information  from  the  most  recent  avail- 
able U.S.  Labor  Department  survey  re- 
veals that  as  of  1968  only  25  of  the  178 
national  unions  responding  to  the  survey 
elected  ofOcers  for  5-year  terms.  Of  the 
rest,  56  unions  elected  officers  for  4-year 
terms.  20  for  3-year  terms.  59  for  2-year 
terms.  16  for  only  1-year  terms,  and  2 
called  for  terms  which  differed  for  the 
several  officers.  The  178  unions  respond- 
ing to  this  survey  include  nearly  all  na- 
tional and  international  unions,  by  the 
way,  since  the  Labor  Department  records 
ODly  189  all  told.  For  the  roughly  77.000 
local  unions  in  this  country,  statistics  are 
not  available  as  to  how  many  elect  offi- 
cers for  the  present  maximum  allowable 
term  of  3  years  and  how  many  elect  for 
shorter  terms. 

The  point  Is  that  my  bill  does  not  force 
local  unions  to  switch  to  longer  terms  of 
office,  but  merely  allows  Lhem  a  broader 
option — the  same  range  as  has  always 
been  available  under  the  Landrum- 
Orlffin  Act  for  national  unions. 

The  Landrum-Orlffln  Act  waa  passed 
In  1959  after  several  years  of  Investiga- 
tions by  the  McClaUan  Committee  Into 
the  Internal  affairs  of  unions.  The  Mc- 
Clellan  Committee  hearings  unearthed 
several  typec  of  union  abuse  which  star- 
tled and  dismayed  the  American  public. 
In  some  cases,  local  union  leaders  re- 
ceived klckbacics  from  employers  in  re- 
turn for  "sweetheart"  contracts  which 
provided  wages  and  working  conditions 
below  the  prevailing  standards.  In  other 
Instances,  union  dues  were  used  by  offi- 
cials to  buy  houses,  take  lush  trips  to 
exotic  places,  or  pad  their  expense  ac- 
counts beyond  any  reasonable  limit.  On 
still  other  occasions,  labor  leaders  won 
elections  by  throwing  dissenting  locals 
into    trusteeship,    manufacturing    votes 
from    "paper"    locals,    or    intimidating 
members  by  threats,  physical  beatings, 
or  denying  Job  referrals  under  union  hir- 
ing halls.  In  the  Landrum-Qrlfflto  Act. 
the  Congress  not  only  outlawed  trans- 
gressions of  these  types  but  also  wisely 
attenipted    to    strengthen    democratic 
processes  in  unions  and  thus  give  power 
to  the  members  to  protect  themselves 
against  irresponsible  leaders. 

On  the  basis  of  over  a  decade  of  ex- 
perience, It  now  appears  that  the  Con- 
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gress  In  its  desire  to  do  a  thorough  Job 
of  curbing  abuses  waa  unduly  cautious  in 
laying  down  a  statutory  maximum  of 
only  S  years  for  terms  of  office  of  local 
union  officials.  The  period  was  unneces- 
sarily short.  We  know  from  reports  of 
the  U5.  lAbor  Department,  the  Federal 
agency  empowered  to  enforce  title  IV 
of  Landrum-Orlffln.  that  the  number  of 
cases  of  alleged  corruption  in  local  union 
elections  has  been  extremely  small.  Over 
the  first  10  years  of  experience  under  the 
act.  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  sought 
court  authority  to  set  aside  for  wrong- 
doing only  155  out  of  well  over  150,000 
local  union  elections,  an  extremely  small 
ratio  of  one- tenth  of  1  percent. 

The  record  since  1959  also  Indicates 
that  union  leaders  have  been  highly  re- 
sponsive to  the  wishes  and  needs  of  the 
union  membership.  Ironically,  in  the  rel- 
atively rare  cases  where  they  have  not 
been  completely  In  tune,  for  the  most 
part  the  union  officers  have  shown  a 
more  responsible,  balanced,  and  socially 
aware  view  than  the  rank  and  file.  One 
can  think  of  Instances  where  the  leader- 
ship has  tried  to  persuade  union  members 
to  abandon  harmful  practices,  such  as 
racial  restrictions,  make-work  devices, 
and  demands  for  wage  Increases  that 
would  threaten  the  Jobs  of  union  men 
and  invite  encroachments  by  imorga- 
nlzed  competitors. 

The  record  shows  that  no  harm  at  all 
will  come  from  permitting  local  unions 
the  opportunity  to  inaugurate  longer 
terms  for  its  officers,  the  same  5-year 
maximum  already  allowed  for  national 
union  officers.  In  fact,  much  good  will  de- 
rive from  this  change.  For  one  thing  It 
will  reUeve  local  unions  of  the  burden 
engendered  by  the  time  lost,  expense  In- 
curred, and  instability  created  by  too  fre- 
quent elections.  We  in  the  Congress 
know,  as  much  as  anyone,  that  elections 
Involve  larger  and  larger  sums  of  money 
as  electioneering  becomes  Increasingly 
more  expensive. 

Another  advantage  of  my  proposal  Is 
that  extending  the  permissible  term  of 
local  union  office  is  in  keeping  with  the 
trend  of  the  1960'8  toward  longer  term 
collective    bargaining    agreements.     In 
I960,  the  2-year  contract  was  the  most 
common   type  of  collective  bargaining 
agreement;  by  1969,  nearly  two-thirds — 
65    percent — of    contracts    were    for    3 
years.  Contracts  for  only  1  year  dwindled 
in  number,  according  to  these  statistics — 
which  are  from  the  Bureau  of  National 
Affairs — from  13  percent  of  edl  contracts 
surveyed  in  1960  to  only  3  percent  by 
1969.  And  in  1969,  fully  8  percent  of  all 
contracts  were  for  4  years  or  more,  while 
another  4  percent   were  for  Indefinite 
terms.  Not  all  these  contracts  are  negoti- 
ated by  national  unions  Rteny  are  nego- 
Uated   entirely    by   local   unions,   while 
national  contracts  frequently  have  sup- 
plements which  are  negoUated  by  local 
unions.  Some  local  unions  with  contracts 
of  long  duration  undoubtedly  would  And 
It  convenient  to  have  longer  terms  of  of- 
fice for  its  bargaining  officials.  Other  lo- 
cals would  most  likely  shift  to  longer 
contracts  If  they  were  assured  more  con- 
tinuity in  their  negotiating  representa- 
tives. Longer  term  contracts  make  for 


greater  sUbility  in  labor  relations  an 
outcome  we  all  desire.  Longer  terms'  for 
local  union  officers  would  do  the  same 
Joseph  In  ancient  Egypt  spoke  to  the 
Pharaoh  of  7-year  cycles.  In  modem-day 
America,  It  seems  that  our  collective  bar- 
gaining legislation  is  revisited  in  12-year 
cycles.  Our  first  great  Federal  statute  in 
this  field,  the  Wagner  Act,  was  passed  in 
1935.  It  was  substantially  revised  12  years 
later,  in  1947,  by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
Taft-Hartiey  was  slgnlflcantly  revised 
12  years  later,  in  1959,  by  the  Landnun- 
Grifldn  Act.  This  year,  1971,  the  year  of 
Landrum-Oriffin  plus  12,  Is  an  auspicious 
year,  though  somewhat  overdue,  to  enact 
my  proposed  revision  of  title  IV. 


STATEMENT  OP  LEV  SHEINKAR    A 
RUSSIAN  JEW 

(Mr.  DOW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wanted  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  statement  written  by  Lev  Sheinkar 
one  of  the  Russian  Jews  who  maintained 
a  vigil  outside  the  Moscow  building 
where  the  Russian  Federation  Supreme 
Court  was  deciding  the  case  of  a  group 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  "Leningrad 
11"  in  December  1970. 1  know  that  many 
Members  of  Congress  support  the  effort 
to  create  free  emigration  rights  for 
those  of  the  Jewish  faith  who  desire  to 
leave  the  U.S.S.R.  and  emigrate  to 
Israel. 

The  condition  of  the  Jewish  people  in 
Russia  at  the  present  time  is  a  matter 
of  grave  concern,  and  because  of  the 
strong  feeling  for  human  rights  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Sheinkar  I  feel  that  his 
views  should  be  shared  with  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

Statxmxnt  of  Lrv  Shxinkar 
I  am  a  Zionist.  Of  course,  not  as  a  matter 
of  party  membership,  but  as  a  matter  of  con- 
Tlotloa  (there  are  no  other  parties — either 
openly  or  secretly — except  the  Commtmlst 
Party  in  tbe  Soviet  Union).  Of  course,  So- 
viet propaganda  la  trying  to  convince  the 
world  that  the  Soviet  Union  U  tbe  promised 
paradlae  for  tbe  Jews,  wtille  Zionism  and 
"Ita  tool— Israel"  la  their  worst  enemy.  I 
don't  want  to  talk  about  whether  Jews  live 
weU  or  not  weU  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Bven 
bad  the  Jew  been  an  equal  citizen  as  far 
aa  naUonal  culture  is  concerned,  I  would 
have  striven  to  go  to  Israel  becauae  I  am  oon- 
vinced  that  It  ts  only  there  that  our  people 
will  keep  Ita  cultural  values  and  Its  language 
and  won't  become  dlaaolved  In  an  alien  mass. 

The  Soviet  propaganda  U  lying  when  It 
claims  that  there  is  no  single  Jew  wishing 
to  be  repatriated  to  Israel  foe  nattonal  rea- 
aona.  It  Is  lying  arrogantly  and  vilely.  Ar- 
roganUy — baoauae  It  Is  conscious  of  ita  power 
and  Ita  tmpimlty,  and  vilely — because  of  Its 
eaaenoe.  Thoaa  who  loudly  demand  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel  and  who  expose  the  cultxiral 
dlscTlmlnaUon  against  Jews  are  put  In 
prlaona,  while  those  who  ask  for  permisaioti 
to  go  to  their  relative*  In  Israel  are  refused 
the  permission  without  any  explanation  for 
the  reasons  for  the  refusal. 

I  doot  ask  to  go  to  reladvee  Uvlng  abroad, 
I  do  not  appeal  to  the  mercy  of  the  Soviet 
authorltlee  and  to  their  humanism  In  help- 
ing the  reunlfloatlon  of  separated  families. 

I  am  a  Zionist,  that  ts  a  Jew  who  la  con- 
vinced that  there  la  no  life  without  Israel 
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either  for  him  or  for  his  people.  The  State 
of  Israel  has  granted  me  an  entry  visa.  And 
I  demand  from  the  Soviet  government  that 
It  sboxild  allow  me  to  go  to  Israel  for  perma- 
nent residence.  This  Is  my  right,  a  right  de- 
clared by  the  International  Convention  on 
the  Elimination  of  all  Forms  of  Racial  Dis- 
crimination which,  Incidentally,  has  been 
imttfled  by  the  Presidium  of  tbe  Supreme 
Soviet  of  tbe  USSR. 

And  I  ask  all  honest  people  to  help  me. 
Both  those  who  live  In  the  Fatherland  and 
those  who  are  parted  from  It.  as  well  ae  those 
who  were  born  In  alien  lands.  Because  there 
Is  nothing  more  sacred  than  love  for  one's 
people,  for  one's  Fatherland.  I  shall  never 
reconcile  myself  to  vegetating  In  an  alien 
land. 

Lev  Solomovich  Shkinkab. 


THE  FIOHT  AGAINST  CANCER 

(Mr.  ROOERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  cancer  is 
perhaps  the  most  dread  disease  con- 
fronting Americans  today.  It  is  now  the 
second  leading  cause  of  deaUi  in  the 
United  States.  A  cure  for  cancer  eludes 
us. 

Recognizing  these  facts,  the  President 
in  his  state  of  the  Union  and  budget 
messages,  hEis  called  for  a  "total  national 
commitment"  to  launch  "an  intensive 
campaign  to  find  a  cure  for  cancer."  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  shall  support  this  goal  with 
all  the  powers  at  my  disposal. 

Recently,  special  support  for  this  goal 
came  from  the  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges.  The  association  repre- 
sents more  than  100  of  our  Nation's  med- 
ical schools,  their  faculties  and  students, 
and  more  than  400  major  teaching  hos- 
pitals across  the  country.  At  a  meeting 
in  Chicago  on  February  13,  the  assembly 
of  the  association  adopted  a  resolution 
wholeheartedly  endorsing  Federal  sup- 
port of  a  broad  based  and  intensive  at- 
tack on  the  cancer  problem,  and  urged 
that  this  major  expansion  be  undertaken 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  existing  na- 
tional framework  for  the  advancement 
of  biomedical  knowledge. 

The  position  of  the  association  was 
echoed  in  a  major  address  to  the  as- 
sembli'  by  Dr.  Edward  E.  David,  Jr.,  sci- 
ence advisor  to  the  President.  Dr.  David 
made  known  the  strategy  of  the  admin- 
istration for  retaining  the  drive  on  can- 
cer In  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  through  the  activi- 
ties of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
and  their  support  of  research  across  the 
whole  spectrum  of  biomedical  sciences 
that  we  have  come  to  the  point  where 
special  initiatives  are  called  for  in  can- 
cer. The  advances  in  naturally  related 
fields  such  as  virology,  Immunology,  and 
molecular  biology  will  continue  to  pro- 
vide tile  base  on  which  to  mount  our  at- 
tacks on  this  dread  disease.  I  am  fearful 
that  isolating  our  efforts  in  an  independ- 
ent authority,  as  some  have  proposed, 
would  diminish  an  easy  exchange  of 
knowledge  and  ideas  among  scientists. 
Yet  it  is  just  such  interchanges  that  will 
provide  the  greatest  opportunities  to  con- 
quer cancer. 


I  have  worked  hard  in  the  Congress  to 
provide  adequate  support  for  biomedical 
research  and  for  Investigations  in  the 
cause,  prevention,  and  cure  of  cancer.  We 
need  to  provide  even  more  funds  for 
these  purposes.  The  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Panel  of  Consultants  on  the  Con- 
quest of  Cancer  have  given  us  their 
views  of  the  levels  necessary.  Let  us  work 
toward  their  goals  and  use  the  channels 
already  available  in  the  NIH  to  make 
effective  use  of  the  funds.  Let  us  not 
waste  precious  dollars  in  establishing  an- 
other agency  with  its  attendant  over- 
head costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  both  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges  and  the  speech  by  Dr. 
David  represent  major  pronouncements 
in  the  cancer  field,  I  insert  the  material 
in  the  Congressional  Record  at  this 
point. 

Association  or  American 

Mkoicai.  Colleges, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  16,  1971. 

A   RiSOLUnON    AOOPTBO  BT   TRE   ASSEMBLY    OF 

THE    Association    op    American    Medical 

Colleges  on  the  Fight  Against  Cancer 

Cancer  is  the  second  leading  cause  of 
death  In  the  United  States.  The  search  for 
the  causes  and  the  cure  of  cancer,  which 
spreads  over  all  ages,  is  a  scientific  endeavor 
worthy  of  our  greatest  efforts. 

New  sclentiflc  leads,  if  fully  and  compre- 
hensively exploited,  may  make  It  possible  to 
achieve  more  adequate  preventive  and  thera- 
peutic capability  for  coping  with  this  disease. 

The  present  state  of  our  understanding  of 
cancer  Is  a  consequence  of  broad  advances 
across  the  full  scope  of  the  biomedical  sci- 
ences. In  preparing  for  a  greater  effort.  It  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  understand  that 
despite  the  progress  thus  far  made,  the  basic 
nature  and  origins  of  cancer  are  stUl  not 
known.  Tbe  kind  of  scientific  formulation 
that  permitted  the  development  of  nuclear 
energy  and  that  underlies  our  space  explora- 
tion does  not  exist  for  cancer.  Further  ad- 
vance m  fundamental  biomedical  sciences 
is  essential  to  the  solution  of  the  unsolved 
problems  that  limit  our  ability  to  control 
cancer.  Thus,  the  development  of  a  special 
and  extraordinary  national  program  in  can- 
cer should  be  In  the  context  of  broad  sup- 
port of  the  related  and  underlying  fields  of 
scientific  effort  and  in  an  organizational 
framework  which  assures  sound  direction 
and  leadership  in  advancing  this  complex  set 
of  interrelationships. 

The  framework  of  the  NIH,  wlilch  had  Its 
origins  with  the  Act  of  1930,  enlarged  by  the 
National  Cancer  Act  of  1937,  and  the  suc- 
cessive statutes  creating  the  several  cate- 
gorical Institutes  In  the  post-war  period,  has 
made  It  possible  to  bring  into  being  the  most 
productive  sclentiflc  community  centered 
upon  health  and  disease  that  the  world  has 
ever  known.  It  Is  precisely  because  this  or- 
ganization has  assured  a  close  Integration 
between  fundamental  scientific  endeavor  and 
organized  attack  upon  specific  disease  prob- 
lems that  this  extraordinary  blossoming  of 
medical  science,  and  thus  our  medical  capa- 
bility, has  taken  place. 

Therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Medical  CoUeges  whole- 
heartedly endorses  Federal  support  of  a 
broad-based  and  intensive  attack  on  the 
cancer  problem  called  for  by  President  Nixon 
in  his  State  of  tbe  Union  Message  and  of  the 
magnitude  envisaged  In  the  report  of  the 
National  Panel  of  Consultants  on  the  Con- 
quest of  Cancer,  and  that  this  major  expan- 
sion be  undertaken  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
existing  national  framework  for  the  advance- 
ment of  biomedical  knowledge  for  the  na- 


tion's health  as  provided  by  the  structure 
of  the  NIH  and  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute. 

Address  bt  Dr.  Edward  E.  David,  Jr.,  Scixnci 
AovisRS  to  the  Presidbnt,  Before  the 
Assembly  of  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Medical  Colleges,  Palmer  Hodse, 
Chicago,  Pebhuaby   13,  1971 

I  am  here  today  to  enlist  your  aid  and 
advice  in  a  totally  revolutionary  undertaking 
which  President  Nixon  has  prop>08ed.  He 
hopes  that  it  will  invigorate  the  best  of  bio- 
medical science  to  provide  a  major  improve- 
ment in  the  health  of  our  society.  In  his 
State  of  the  Union  speech  the  President  said : 

"I  will  also  ask  for  an  appropriation  of  an 
extra  $100  million  to  launch  an  intensive 
campaign  to  find  a  cure  for  cancer,  and  I 
will  ask  later  for  whatever  additional  funds 
can  effectively  be  used.  Tbe  time  has  come  in 
America  when  the  same  kind  of  concentrated 
effort  that  split  the  atom  and  took  man  to 
the  moon  should  be  turned  toward  conquer- 
ing this  dread  disease.  Let  us  make  a  total 
national  commitment  to  achieve  this  goal." 

The  President  clearly  recognizes  the  sub- 
tleties behind  this  statement.  Cancer  is  not 
a  simple  disease;  it  is  probably  many.  There 
is  likely  not  to  be  a  single  cure  for  cancer, 
but  a  series  of  steps  which  can  lead  to  effec- 
tive treatment  and,  hopefully,  prevention. 
The  cancer  crusade,  as  it  has  been  called, 
will  caU  on  very  different  talents  from 
scientists,  researchers  and  managers  than 
Apollo  and  the  Manhattan  Project  did. 

Recognizing  all  of  this,  the  President  has 
issued  his  call  for  action  by  setting  a  clear 
goal  for  the  biomedical  research  community. 
It  Is  the  form  and  substance  of  the  enterprise 
aimed  at  tliat  goal  that  I  came  to  talk  to  you 
about  today.  Basically,  I  see  the  enterprise 
as  being  a  logical,  and  yet  imaginative,  exten- 
sion of  today's  biomedical  enterprise.  If  we 
are  to  t>e  successful,  we  must  utilize  imagina- 
tively the  research  institutions  which  are  the 
result  of  our  past  efforts,  "mis  base  Is  tbe 
resource  which  I  t>elieve  promises  success 
for  the  exciting  venture  the  President  has 
proposed. 

The  building  of  this  l>ase  began  more  than 
two  decades  ago  when  tbe  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  issued  another  invitation  to  life  and 
medical  scientists  to  Join  In  a  new  venture. 
It  was  to  expand  and  strengthen  our  national 
biomedical  research  with  the  purpose  of  miti- 
gating the  major  human  lUnesses  confront- 
ing mankind.  At  first  ibis  venture  met  with 
some  hostility,  and  there  was  some  alarm 
within  the  scientific  community.  Some  pre- 
dicted that  tbe  heavy  band  of  government 
would  stifle  rather  than  stimulate  biomedical 
research.  Others  felt  that  tbe  NIH  intra- 
mural program  would  siphon  off  tbe  cream 
of  American  life  scientists  and  decimate 
departments  at  the  universities.  Others  pre- 
dicted that  the  allocation  of  federal  funds 
would  degenerate  Into  a  apoUs  system,  with 
friends  supporting  friends  to  tbe  exclusion  of 
bright  and  premising  sclentiflc  young  people. 
Finally,  others  predicted  that  Washington 
bureaucrats  would  be  dictating  the  choice  of 
research  subjects  to  the  working  scientists. 

How  different  the  results  have  been  I  Tbe 
life  sciences  have  flourished  and  grown  to 
the  point  where  this  country  leads  tbe  world 
in  biomedical  research.  Moreover,  tbe  over- 
flow from  this  Initiative  has  been  responsible 
for  the  development  of  tbe  life  sciences  in 
other  countries.  The  Swedes  acknowledge 
without  hesitation  their  debt  to  thla  coun- 
try for  the  bvirgeonlng  of  tbe  life  sciences  in 
Sweden.  Tbe  complex  in  Betheeda  haa  in- 
deed evolved  Into  an  institution  of  high 
quality  from  which  Blgnlflcant  research  re- 
sults flow  daily.  The  quality  of  tbe  work  in 
Bethesda  is  attested  to  by  tbe  award  of  two 
Nobel  prizes  to  Intra-mural  KIH  Bcientlsts. 
Yet,  despite  the  pre-eminence  of  the  intra- 
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mur*l  program,  tbe  kcsdemlc  iDBtltuUons 
&•▼•  not  •ufferMl.  On  tbe  contrary.  I  would 
venture  to  8»y  that  a  slgnincant  portion  of 
the  chairmen  of  departments  of  blocbem- 
Istry,  OMdlcLne,  physiology,  and  pharmacol- 
ogy throughout  the  country  have  at  one  time 
or  another  trained  or  worked  at  the  Be- 
theeda  campus.  The  award  of  granta  hae  not 
become  a  gpoUs  system.  The  peer  review  sys- 
tem for  the  allocation  of  research  support  Is 
a  major  achievement  in  the  life  scleiu^ee  and 
U  a  model  for  other  disciplines.  Finally,  the 
federal  bureaucracy  has  stimulated,  fostered, 
and  strengthened  basic  research  throughout 
the  country.  These  Judgments  are  not  mine 
alone.  Tou  share  them  with  me,  and  sp>eclal 
committees  to  review  our  biomedical  re- 
search programs  have  concurred. 

The  venture,  then,  was  successful — not 
only  in  producing  more  Icnowledge,  but  also 
m  changing  significantly  the  patterns  of  dis- 
ease in  this  country.  Vaccines  for  pollomye- 
lltia.  Oerman  measles,  mumps,  and  other  In- 
fections are  available  to  us  all.  Victims  of 
Parkinsonism  have  been  raised  from  the 
status  of  cripples  to  productive  members  of 
society.  Children  who  would  have  been  dead 
from  leukemia  are  alive  today  and  are  re- 
garded as  cured  in  a  surprising  number  of 
Instances.  I  need  not  catalog  tbe  results  fur- 
ther. You  Itnow  them  far  better  than  I.  I  be- 
Ueve  that  when  we  look  back  26  years  from 
today,  we  will  perceive  a  similar  record  of 
proud  achievement  starting  with  the  Presi- 
dent's c»ncer  Initiative  as  a  take-off  point 
for  the  biomedical  enterprise. 

The  President's  goal  provides  us  with  a 
unique  opportunity.  It  Is  an  opportunity  to 
show  that  we  can  concentrate  our  fire  effec- 
tively when  a  possibility  tor  progress  emerges 
from  research.  In  Vlnce  Lombardl's  terms. 
can  we  "run  to  daylight"?  The  President 
recognized  both  the  possibility  for  progress 
and  the  challenge  to  the  research  community 
early.  Over  a  year  ago.  In  his  1971  budget 
document,  he  said: 

"New  research  leads,  giving  hope  of  con- 
quering some  of  the  most  dreadful  and  prev- 
alent diseases  of  mankind,  will  be  pursued 
with  greater  Intensity  In  1971.  A  major  effort 
to  Investigate  viruses  as  a  cause  of  cancer  Is 
proposed,  with  the  goal  of  eliminating  viral 
cancer  at  the  earliest  possible  date." 

In  the  year  since  that  statement,  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  Joined  by  the  Congress,  the 
medical  community,  and  the  public  in  recog- 
nizing tbe  possibilities.  But  It  was  tbe  sup- 
port and  enthusiasms  of  the  biomedical  sci- 
entists themselves  that  convinced  the  Presi- 
dent of  ihp  validity  of  his  judgment  last  year. 
Accordingly.  In  his  budget  for  1973,  he  has 
allocated  not  only  the  so-called  "additional" 
•100  million,  but  also  9333  million  for  the 
National  Cancer  Institute.  The  President  said 
In  addition  that  his  total  national  commit- 
ment would  involve  all  pertinent  Institutions 
and  agencies.  We  should  not  overlook  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  Important  policy  decision. 
Running  to  daylight  requires  that  we  utl- 
llae  the  magnlflosnt  resources  of  the  biomedi- 
cal research  community  to  which  I  referred 
earlier.  In  structuring  the  effort  we  must  take 
account  of  the  differences  between  this  ef- 
fort and  the  Apollo  and  Manhattan  projects. 
When  we  embarked  on  those,  Lisa  Meltner's 
demonstration  of  fission  and  the  launching 
of  Sputnik  had  already  been  achieved  In 
cancer,  we  do  not  know  whether  the  critical 
experiment  has  yet  been  done.  Despite  this 
uncertainty,  I  find  In  my  discussions  with 
biomedical  scientists  a  quiet  sense  of  con- 
fidence and  sober  recognition  of  the  oppor- 
tunity which  stimulated  the  President  to 
propose  his  campaign  against  cancer.  Molec- 
ular biologists,  cell  biologists,  and  biochem- 
ists of  world  renown  tell  me  that  of  all  the 
medical  problems  facing  us.  they  would 
choose  cancer  as  the  one  In  which  to  attempt 
a  concerted  effort  of  research.  We  must,  of 
course,  create  no  undue  optimism.  No  one 


guar*nt««s  rapid  prograss.  The  final  results 
may  be  10,  20  or  50  years  In  the  future.  But 
the  Judgment  seems  widespread  that  the  time 
has  come  to  try.  I  do  find  one  area  on  which 
there  is  room  for  considerable  discussion. 
What  Is  the  most  rational  and  effective  way 
to  uikdertake  this  effort,  considering  that 
ApoUo  and  the  Manhattan  efforts  don't  pro- 
vide any  Infallible  blueprlntT 

It  U  the  President's  belief  that  having 
honed  and  sharpened  our  biomedical  re- 
search mechanism,  tbe  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  we  should  now  use  It  and  call  upon 
It  as  we  embark  on  this  new  adventure.  To 
Isolate  the  cancer  effort  would  prejudice  the 
very  outcome  we  seek.  The  problem  of  cancer 
straddles  virtually  all  the  life  sciences — 
molecular  biology,  biochemistry,  virology, 
pharmacology,  toxicology,  genetics — any  one 
of  these,  or  all  of  them,  will  contribute  to  tbe 
final  solution.  No  one  Is  wise  enough  to  pick 
and  choose  Just  those  components  of  the 
total  biomedical  spectrum  that  will  be  vital. 
Who  knows  what  new  discovery  will  become 
vital  even  next  year?  This  asp'ict  presents 
a  stark  contrast  with  Apollo  and  nuclear 
energy.  Indeed,  we  do  not  believe  la  an  AEC 
or  NASA  for  cancer. 

However,  the  President  does  believe  the 
cancer  effort  Is  a  partnership  betwee.i  the 
public  and  scientists,  and  although  laymen 
cannot  program  the  scientific  efforts,  they  are 
entitled  to  know  tbe  strategy,  to  know  the 
short-term  objectives,  and  to  receive  progress 
reports.  One  Individual  must  be  responsible 
He  must  plan  the  effort,  direct  It,  and  report 
to  the  American  people.  That  Individual  must 
be  within  and  a  part  of  our  total  effort  In  the 
life  sciences  and  therefore  a  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  He  must  not  be 
confined  to  a  single  Institute;  be  must  have 
the  administrative  freedom  to  approach  the 
problem  with  daring  and  Imagination,  and 
to  catalyze  the  transfer  of  resxilts  from  scien- 
tific discipline  to  scientific  discipline.  Thus, 
the  Administration  feels  that  the  Instrument 
for  our  campaign  against  cancer  must  be 
forged  from  and  within  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  to  assure  the  greatest 
chance  of  success. 

The  President  Is  In  the  process  of  con- 
sidering the  best  design  for  the  administra- 
tion of  this  effort  and  will  report  his  de- 
cision to  the  American  people  in  the  near 
future.  But  it  Is  my  judgment  that  he  will 
certainly  not  elect  to  fragment  the  life  sci- 
ences at  a  time  when  we  need  their  unified 
efforts. 

The  President  Is  also  aware  that  this  new 
venture  must  not  be  undertaken  at  the  ex- 
pense of  tbe  broad  base  of  scientific  research. 
We  must  maintain  the  vigor,  diversity,  and 
sparkle  of  biomedical  research.  New  ideas 
must  be  able  to  flourish;  new  Investigators 
must  be  able  to  grow  in  intellectual  stature; 
new  fields  must  be  opened  regardless  of 
whether  they  appear  to  have  Immediate  rele- 
vance to  the  problem  of  cancer  or  to  the 
other  diseases  which  society  feels  must  be 
overcome  in  the  near  future.  What  we  seek, 
then.  Is  a  balance  between  well -designed  ef- 
fort against  cancer,  and  the  self-starting  re- 
search which  has  been  so  productive  In  pro- 
ducing new  possibilities  for  medical  science. 
In  achieving  this  balance  we  need  the  benefit 
of  the  thinking  in  Institutions  you  repre- 
sent and.  more  Important,  your  institutions 
must  be  healthy. 

The  President  recognizes  the  Importance 
of  the  medical  schools,  not  only  In  the  de- 
livery of  health  care,  but  also  as  InteUectvial 
beehives  which  will  yield  new  Insights  and 
concepts.  Therefore,  In  his  budget  request  for 
1973,  he  has  asked  for  an  Increase  of  995 
million  to  expand  the  nation's  pool  of  bio- 
medical personnel  and  to  invigorate  the 
teaching  institutions  upon  which  we  depend 
for  the  development  of  this  pool.  The  precise 
mechanisms  by  which  this  additional  995 
million  will  be  used  will  be  announced  at  a 


later  date  by  the  President,  but  his  inten- 
tion Is  to  give  the  schools  tbe  flexibility  and 
stability  they  must  have  to  serve  the  nation. 

There  will  be  debates  on  speclflc  programs 
I  recognize  your  concern  about  the  Issue  of 
fellowships  and  training  grants  in  the  field 
of  biomedical  research.  The  President  does 
not  take  a  dogmatic  stance  in  this  regard 
HU  budget  for  1972  In  essence  requesu  that 
support  for  fellowships  and  training  granu 
remain  constant  until  the  NIH  can  complete 
a  study  that  is  designed  to  give  us  Inslghu  u 
to  how  best  to  support  students  and  trainees 
In  the  life  sciences.  We  welcome  your  voice 
In  the  debate  over  this  issue;  we  will  not 
move  precipitously  or  capriciously,  but  we 
need  courageous  assessments  on  your  p«rt. 
By  courageous,  I  mean  assessments  which 
can  lead  to  change  where  it  suits  national 
objectives.  The  Carnegie  Commission  report 
and  your  Howard  Report  both  advocate 
Imaginative  and  fundamental  changes  in 
medical  educaUon.  Yet  these  will  be  trau- 
matlc  and  will  require  strength  of  purpose.  I 
urge  you  to  give  us  yotir  views  and  to  take 
action  to  provide  the  nation  with  the  medical 
manpower  we  need  to  achieve  a  higher  level 
of  national  health. 

In  closing,  let  me  assure  you  that  the  Pres- 
ident Is  dedicated  to  Improving  the  nation's 
health  and  particularly  to  the  conquest  of 
cancer.  Success  hinges  on  using  our  national 
biomedical  research  resources  imaginatively 
and  creatively.  The  flnest  of  these  resources 
are  people.  It  Is  they  and  you  who  must  rise 
to  the  occasion.  Both  the  President  and  I 
have  confidence  that  you  will. 


LEONARD  L.  PHARR.  JR.— VOICE  OF 
DEMOCRACY  CONTEST  WINNER 

(Mr.  WHTTTEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter  ) 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  and  Its  ladies  auxiliary 
conducts  a  Voice  of  Democracy  Contest 
This  year  over  400,000  school  students 
participated  in  the  contest. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  inspiring  winning  speech 
from  my  fine  State  of  Mississippi,  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Leonard  L.  Pharr,  Jr.,  16 
years  of  age,  a  resident  of  Clarksdale. 
Miss.,  In  my  district.  I  would  like  to 
present  this  speech  to  the  membership: 
Preeoom — Our  HrarrAGE 

Freedom  Is  our  American  way  of  life.  This 
was  spelled  out  by  our  forefathers  as  faith 
In  Ood  and  freedom  and  Justice  for  all.  Since 
millions  of  people  have  sought  the  free  life 
that  we  Americans  live,  the  United  States 
stands  as  the  patriarch  of  all  freedom-loving 
people,  everywhere. 

Our  rich  heritage  was  carved  out  of  rock 
for  us  by  pilgrims,  revolutionaries  and  trail- 
blazers.  To  me,  freedom  Is  the  one  thing 
that  makes  this  country  as  great  as  It  Is.  But 
sometimes  we  take  this  freedom  for  granted; 
and  sad  but  true — people  don't  appreciate 
anything  until  they  have  lost  It. 

I.  too,  take  this  freedom  for  granted.  I  wake 
up  in  tbe  morning  and  read  the  newspaper, 
or  listen  to  the  news  on  the  radio,  not  realiz- 
ing how  great  freedom  of  the  press  really  la. 
I  am  able  to  voice  my  opinion  In  school,  or 
outside  of  school,  without  fear.  I  also  have 
the  privilege  of  going  to  the  church  of  my 
choice,  but  never  during  these  activities  do  I 
think  about  the  freedom  that  I  have  Inherit- 
ed. Not  many  people  do. 

Think  of  the  young  people  In  conamunlst 
countries  who  do  not  have  the  privileges,  or 
this  freedom,  of  which  I  speak.  Even  though 
they  are  able  to  read  newspapers  and  listen 
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to  radloe,  theirs  Is  not  the  kind  of  freedom 
to  which  we  are  accustomed.  What  they  read 
or  bear  is  censored  by  the  government  of 
their  country.  They  are  taught  only  what  the 
government  wants  them  to  learn. 

Take  for  example  the  citizens  of  East  Ber- 
lin Freedom  to  them  Is  the  other  side  of  a 
Ij^rted  wire  topped  concrete  waU,  guarded  by 
vicious  dogs  and  heavily  armed  sentries  with 
orders  to  shoot  to  kUl.  StUl,  as  Impassable  as 
the  wall  sounds.  East  Berllners  are  wUllng  to 
rtsk  death  for  freedom. 

People  in  communist  countries  do  not 
have  the  freedom  to  pick  the  occupation  that 
they  would  like  as  we  do.  but  Instead  they 
work  at  the  Job  the  government  chooses  for 

them. 

I  think  It  is  wrong  to  neglect  this  freedom 
that  is  bestowed  upon  us.  Our  forefathers 
died  trying  to  gain  this  freedom  that  we  now 
possess.  They  believed  in  speaking  out  for 
thatln  which  they  believed,  but  not  to  the 
point  that  they  encroached  upon  the  rights 
of  their  feUow  man.  When  persons  stage  a 
peaceful  protest  or  demonstration,  they  are 
using  the  freedom  that  they  have  Inherited; 
but  when  demonstrations  get  out  of  hand 
and  property  Is  damaged  or  innocent  lives 
tie  Uken,  not  only  is  this  freedom  being 
greatly  misused,  but  it  denies  freedom  to  the 
Innocent  victims  who  have  done  no  wrong. 

We  as  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
are  lucky  enough  to  have  as  ovir  heritage 
freedom!  We  should  never  at  any  time 
take  it  for  granted,  or  neglect  it.  Doing  this 
would  be  a  shameful  waste— a  waste  of  the 
time  spent  by  our  ancestors  dedicating  and 
sacrificing  their  lives  In  order  to  gain  this 
freedom.  We  need  to  nourish,  protect,  and 
preserve  our  freedom  so  that  we  may  pass 
on  this  precious  gift  to  our  children  and 
their  children,  Just  as  our  forefathers  have 
done  for  us. 


THE  53D  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
DECLARATION  OF  LITHUANIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 

(Mr.  VIGORTTO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr,  VIQORITO,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  marks  the  53d  smnlversary  of  the 
declaration  of  Lithuanian  independence. 

All  of  us  in  the  U.S.  Congress  should 
make  note  of  this  event.  We  should  rec- 
ognize the  desire  of  Lithuanians  to  be 
free  of  the  oppression  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  to  again  be  able  to  consider  their 
homeland  free  and  independent. 

I  extend  to  the  Lithuanian-American 
community  across  the  coimtry  the  reas- 
surance that  we  are  aware  of  their  de- 
sires and  share  their  hope  that  freedom 
will  some  day  again  come  to  Lithuania. 

The  U.S.  Government  should  make  It 
clear  that  it  does  not  recognize  the  in- 
corporation of  Lithuania  into  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  should  not  recognize  Soviet  an- 
nexation of  the  Baltic  States.  I  hope  that 
this  policy  will  be  made  very  clear  in 
the  very  near  future. 

In  the  meantime,  I  assure  all  Lithu- 
anian Americans  that  we  hold  dear  their 
desire  for  freedom  and  Independence. 


DISPUTE  WITH  ECUADOR  SHOULD 
BE  SETTLED  BY  GOVERNMENT, 
NOT  PRIVATE  SECTOR 

(Mr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 


Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  labor-union 
ofBcialfi  are  threatening  to  call  a  nation- 
wide boycott  of  Ecuadorean  imports  as 
a  means  of  pressuring  Ecuador  into  a 
backdown  in  the  fishing  rights  conflict. 

Authorization  for  a  boycott  or  to  re- 
fuse to  unload  ships  from  any  country 
seizing  U.S.  £shing  vessels  in  Interna- 
tional waters  was  agreed  upon  by  the 
longshoremen  at  a  convention  year  be- 
fore last,  but  such  drastic  action  has 
not  yet  been  Instituted.  However,  the 
new  threat  by  labor,  following  the  illegal 
seizure  of  18  American  fishing  boats  by 
Ecuador,  Is  not  idle.  This  is  very  real. 

It  is  my  position  that  such  action 
should  not  have  to  be  taken  by  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  our  society.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  responsibility  falls  on  our  Gov- 
ernment to  protect  American  citizens 
throughout  the  world;  a  Job  that  has 
been  handled  very  poorly  with  regard 
to  Americans  fishing  In  the  international 
waters  ofT  Ecuador  and  Peru. 

State  Department  sources  have  been 
quoted  as  saying  that  the  departure  of 
tuna  from  the  disputed  area  may  serve 
to  cool  tensions.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
that  this  is  pretty  poor  diplomacy  and 
extremely  bad  logic.  Under  the  Consti- 
tution, American  citizens  at  sea  or  on  the 
land  are  entitled  to  protection,  and  the 
U.S.  flag  definitely  deserves  more  respect 
than  it  has  been  afforded  by  the  Ecua- 
doreans  who  in  18  instances  this  year 
alone,  have  kidnaped  vessels  flying  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  on  the  high  seas,  some- 
times firing  fusillades  of  shots  during 
these  acts  of  piracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  continue  legisla- 
tive steps  to  bring  an  end  to  these  illegal 
seizures  because  of  my  belief  that  the 
responsibihty  belongs  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. Meanwhile,  an  end  to  this  force 
of  arms  by  Ecuador  should  be  found  by 
Government  action  instead  of  private 
citizens  having  to  resort  to  violence  or 
trade  boycotts.  This  is  why  I  believe  my 
bill,  H.R,  987,  to  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion into  the  United  States  of  any  fish 
product  from  a  country  that  illegally 
seizes  U.S.  f^hing  vessels  is  more  the  an- 
swer to  the  problem  than  a  dockside 
boycott. 

CHAPEL  OF   THE  ASTRONAUTS 

(Mr.  FREY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  in- 
troducing for  myself  and  seven  distin- 
guished colleagues  from  Florida  a  resolu- 
tion to  authorize  the  Administrator  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration to  convey  several  acres  of 
unimproved  land  at  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Space  Center  to  a  nonprofit  organization 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  Chapel  of 
the  Astronauts. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  fitting  and 
proper  that  there  be  erected  at  the  Ken- 
nedy Space  Center  a  nondenominational, 
nonsectarian,  nonprofit,  public  facility 
open  to  all  Americans  where  a  man  can 
express  his  gratitude  to  Almighty  God 
for  the  knowledge  he  has  released  to  us 
that  has  enabled  mortal  man  to  pene- 
trate deeper  into  the  secrets  of  this  in- 
finite universe. 


Over  2  years  ago,  a  group  of  dedicated 

businessmen  became  aware  and  con- 
cerned with  the  fact  that  there  exists 
no  place  of  worship  on,  or  near,  the  vast 
expanse  of  the  moonport — NASA's  Ken- 
nedy Space  Center.  Their  determination 
to  create  a  chapel  for  worship  wa.«  further 
spurred  on  by  the  historic  reading  of 
Genesis  by  the  Apollo  3  sistronauts. 

After  considerable  discussion,  a  non- 
profit organization,  the  Chapel  of  the 
Astronauts,  Inc.,  was  established  in  early 
1969. 

The  proposed  Chapel  of  the  Astro- 
nauts will  be  a  $1  million  facility  paid  for 
entirely  by  public  subscription.  It  will 
be  dedicated  to  no  man,  but  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Almighty  God.  The  pattern  of 
worship  within  the  building  will  be  litur- 
gical and  ecumenical. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  has  already  given  its  in- 
formal approval  to  this  project.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Congress  would  also  early 
consider  and  favorably  act  on  this  reso- 
lution. 


CHANGING  THE  FISCAL  YEAR 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
reintroducing  legislation  which  would 
change  the  fiscal  year  to  an  October  1 — 
September  30  basis. 

The  91st  Congress  was  a  prime  ex- 
ample of  why  the  fiscal  year  should  be 
changed.  We  all  well  remember  the  rea- 
sons why  the  last  session  breached  across 
into  the  new  year.  Several  appropriations 
bills  were  considered  In  the  closing  days 
of  the  session — the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, for  example,  is  still  operating 
on  a  continuing  resolution.  Surely,  we 
need  to  change  this  system. 

Several  different  approaches  have  been 
suggested  for  changing  the  fiscal  year. 
One  alternative  would  be  to  substitute 
the  calendar  year  for  the  current  logic. 
While  I  am  not  opposed  to  this  approach, 
I  do  think  a  calendar  year  fiscal  year 
would  be  a  painful  adniission  that  the 
Congress  is  a  year-round  thing  and  I 
long  for  the  good  days  when  we  got  our 
work  done  and  left  the  public  alone  for  a 
while. 

My  reasoning  for  changing  the  fiscal 
year  is  simple.  As  a  practical  matter. 
Congress  does  not  have  time  to  finish 
both  the  authorizations  and  the  appro- 
priations by  June  30.  We  have  little 
chance  to  keep  the  budget  in  focus  as  we 
take  scattered  looks  at  the  various  appro- 
priations bills  throughout  the  entire  year, 
I  envision  a  special  time  set  aside  to  con- 
sider little  but  appropriations  bills.  We 
could  begin  after  the  August  recess — 
should  there  be  one — and  work  straight 
through  to  the  end  of  September  strictly 
on  money  matters  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  legislation  of  national  emer- 
gency matters.  Today,  I  ask  to  Introduce 
my  legislation  and  that  hearings  be  held 
as  soon  as  possible. 


DRUG    ABUSE 


(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
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utc  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matters 

Itr.  OORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  drug  abuse 
has  become  a  national  epidemic  threat- 
ening the  stability  of  the  entire  Nation. 
It  Is  a  national  and  international  prob- 
lem. 

Vicious  underworld  syndicates  are 
reaping  untold  millions  as  they  sell  their 
products  at  fantastic  profits. 

Some  of  our  people,  who  may  have  first 
naively  experimented  with  drugs  at  the 
Invitation  of  a  pusher,  now  are  hardened 
criminals  who  can  support  their  expen- 
sive habits  only  through  a  life  of  con- 
stant crime 

As  a  partial  answer  to  this  problem,  I 
have  Joined  my  colleague  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  RoDiNo)  In  sponsoring  a  com- 
prehensive approach  to  the  problem  of 
narcotics.  Ttiii  legislative  package  Is 
aimed  at  controlling  the  organized  rings 
of  pushers,  putting  the  addicts  under 
mandatory  medical  supervision  and  con- 
trol, and  urging  the  administration  to 
cut  off  n.S.  foreign  assistance  to  coim- 
trles  which  do  not  make  a  good  faith  ef- 
fort to  curt)  the  exp<Mlatk>n  into  the 
United  States  of  Illegal  drugs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  has  been  thought  of 
as  a  problem  affecting  only  our  great 
urban  centers,  but  this  is  truly  a  na- 
tional problem  which  now  has  appeared 
in  every  section  of  the  Nation.  Virtually 
every  community  emd  every  high 
school — even  elementary  school — are  the 
targets  of  these  pushers. 

We  are  deeply  concerned  about  this, 
and  must  promote  a  comprehensive  edu- 
cational campaign  so  that  our  people 
may  see  for  themselves  that  drug  ex- 
jjerimentatlon  is  a  one-way  street. 


STATEMENT  ON  AUTHORIZINa  AP- 
PROPRL^TIONS  FOR  CERTAIN 
MARITIME  PROGRAMS  OP  DE- 
PARTMENT OP  COMMERCE 

(Mr.  OARMATZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneoxis  matter.) 

Mr.  OARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day, along  with  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Pblly),  Introducing  a 
bill  which  would  authorize  simos  to  be 
appropriated  for  certain  maritime  activ- 
ities of  the  Department  of  Commerce  for 
fiscal  year  1972.  The  following  is  an  ex- 
planation of  the  provisions  and  purposes 
of  that  bill. 

Section  209  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936.  provides  that  after  December 
31,  1967,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  certain  maritime  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Commerce  only 
such  sums  as  the  Congress  may  specifi- 
cally authorize  by  law. 

The  draft  bill  authorizes  specific 
amounts  for  those  activities  listed  in  sec- 
tion 209  for  which  the  Department  of 
Commerce  proposes  to  seek  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1972,  and  reflects 
the  fiscal  implications  of  the  second  year 
of  operation  of  a  new  maritime  program 
being  implemented  during  fiscal  1971. 

(a)  acquisition,  construction,  or  recon- 
struction of  veaoels  and  construction-differ- 
ential subsidy  and  cost  of  national  defense 
features   incident   to   the   construction,   re- 


construction,   or    reconditioning    of    ships, 
$229,687,000. 

Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  this  heading  would  provide  for  the 
payment  of  construction-differential  sub- 
sidy and  national  defense  allowances  on 
vessels  constructed  under  applicable  pro- 
visions of  title  V  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936,  as  amended.  Fiscal  year  1972 
represents  the  second  and  final  year  of 
the  initial  buildup  phase  In  preparation 
for  the  full-scale  effort  to  reach  a  con- 
struction level  of  30  ships  per  year  in  fis- 
cal year  1973.  We  are  going  to  contract 
in  flscfil  1972  for  the  construction  of  27 
ships.  Of  these  27,  we  will  obligate  the 
full  amount  for  construction  of  14  ships. 
The  other  13  will  be  funded  in  1973.  This 
authorization  will  also  provide  funding 
for  eight  ships  which  will  be  contracted 
for  In  1971. 

(b)  payment  of  obligations  Incurred  for 
operating-differential  subsidy.  $239,145,000. 

The  authorization  under  this  heading 
will  provide  for  payment  of  operating 
subsidy  to  ship  operators  in  order  to 
maintain  a  U.S.  merchant  fleet  in  sup- 
port of  our  foreign  commerce  and  capa- 
ble of  serving  as  a  naval  auxiliary  in  the 
event  of  a  national  emergency.  Payments 
made  from  this  appropriation  are  in- 
tended to  overcome  the  competitive  dis- 
advantage of  n.S.  ship  operators  by  gen. 
erally  providing  subsidy  based  on  the  dif- 
ference between  the  subsldizable  wage 
costs  of  DJS.  ofBcers  and  crews  and  other 
items  of  expense  authorized  under  title 
VI  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936, 
and  the  cost  of  the  same  items  if  the  op- 
erator's vessels  were  operated  under  for- 
eign registry.  The  1972  authorization  re- 
quest has  provisions  for  normal  cost  es- 
calation in  the  area  of  subsldizable  oper- 
ating costs,  vessels  granted  partial  year 
operating  subsidy,  and  the  planned  elim- 
ination from  subsidy  of  four  unprofit- 
able passenger  vessels  expected  to  be 
withdrawn  from  service  prior  to  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1971. 

(c)  expenses  necessary  for  research  and 
development  activities  (including  reimburse- 
ment of  the  Vessel  Operations  Revolving 
Fund  for  losses  resulting  from  expenses  of 
experimental  ship  operations).  $25,000,000. 

The  research  and  development  proj- 
ects of  the  Maritime  Administration  are 
designed  to  Improve  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  the  U.S.  merchant  marine  while 
reducing  the  Government's  share  of  costs 
of  its  construction,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance. The  1972  authorization  will  pro- 
vide a  level  of  fundllng  for  the  continu- 
ation of  the  1971  program  which  Is  de- 
signed to  serve  the  needs  of  the  entire 
maritime  complex  Including  Govern- 
ment, shipbuilders,  labor,  and  shipown- 
ers. The  program  will  operate  In  the 
following  major  areas: 

Maritime  science  and  technology:  Re- 
search conducted  herein  Is  planned  to 
raise  the  level  of  marine  scientific  knowl- 
edge in  order  to  advance  the  technologi- 
cal base  upon  which  ships  are  designed, 
built,  imd  operated.  Primary  research 
will  be  in  hydrodynamics,  propulsion, 
ship  structures,  navigation-communica- 
tions electronics,  and  facilities  and  sys- 
tems to  disseminate  technical  Informa- 
tion. 


Shipping  systems  analysis  and  require- 
ments :  This  effort  is  concerned  with  fore- 
casting trade  and  technology  and  with 
the  economic  analyses  of  total  transpor. 
tatlon  systems.  Included  are  studies  of 
transportation  demands  as  a  means  for 
projecting  ship  numbers  and  character- 
istics, advanced  vehicles,  tntermodal  as- 
pects, and  special  economic  studies. 

Advanced  ship  engineering  and  devel- 
opment: CoiKjerned  with  advanced  ship 
design  and  construction  methods.  Nu- 
clear and  noruiuclear  advanced  ship  de- 
sign programs,  subsystem  development, 
management  systems,  and  shipyard 
methods  are  included  in  this  activity,  as 
well  as  development  of  computer-aided 
design  programs  and  development  of  hull 
types. 

Improvement  In  ship  operations  and 
shipping  systems:  Includes  applied  re- 
search for  all  aspects  of  the  maritime 
field  concerned  with  ship  and  port  oper- 
ations. Consideration  will  be  given  to  re- 
lated operational  equipment  and  pro- 
cedures for  navigation,  cargo  handling, 
automated  control  systems,  containeri- 
zation.  manning,  training,  maintenance, 
and  other  aspects  of  the  field. 

NS  Savannah. — Provides  for  the 
phased  lay-up  of  the  NS  Savannah. 

(d)  reserve  fleet  expenses,  $4,318,000. 

The  authorization  under  this  heading 
will  provide  for  the  costs  for  preserva- 
tion work  and  security  measures  per- 
formed on  ships  retained  in  our  reserve 
fleet  sites  for  national  defense  purposes: 
and  for  custody  of  ships  awaiting  sale. 

(e)  maritime  training  at  the  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  at  Kings  Point,  New  York 
$7,300,000. 

Public  Law  415,  84th  Congress— 
46  United  States  Code  1126 — established 
the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy  to 
train  cadets  for  service  as  officers  in  the 
U.S.  merchant  marine.  The  4-year  course 
provided  is  designed  to  qualify  graduates 
for  licenses  as  merchant  marine  deck  or 
engineering  officers.  About  200  cadets  are 
graduated  annually. 

The  requested  authorization  of  $7,300,- 
000  contains  requested  funding  for  the 
payment  of  an  average  of  $475  per  cadet 
aimually  for  the  cost  of  uniforms  and 
textbooks,  and  normal  operating  costs  of 
the  Academy.  Provision  is  also  made  for 
certain  necessary  improvements  in  the 
facilities  and  curriculum  at  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academy  during  1972. 

(f)  flnanclal  assistance  to  State  Marine 
Schools,  $2,200,000. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Maritime 
Academy  Act  of  1938—72  SUtute  622- 
624 — this  program  provides  for  training 
of  cadets  at  State  maritime  schools  for 
service  as  officers  in  the  U.S.  merchant 
marine.  The  program  is  aimed  at  a  lev- 
el of  graduating  approximately  400  deck 
and  engineering  officers  each  year.  The 
six  participating  State  schools,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  York, 
Texas,  and  California,  prepare  officers 
to  man  our  merchant  ships  in  times  of 
peace  and  national  emergency. 

The  funding  level  of  $2,200,000  will 
provide  for  grants  in  the  amount  of  $75,- 
000  to  each  of  the  participating  State 
schools,  allowances  not  to  exceed  $600  to 
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cadets  for  uniforms,  textbooks,  and  sub- 
sistence, and  with  the  exception  of  Mich- 
igan which  has  its  own  training  ship, 
funds  for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of 
the  training  ships  loaned  to  the  schools. 

LEGISLATION  TO  REQUIRE  BUF- 
FALO TO  BE  INCLUDED  IN  DIRECT 
PASSENGER  SERVICE  NEW  YORK 
TO  CHICAGO  AND  WEST 

(Mr.  KEMP  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day introduced  legislation  requiring  the 
Department  of  Transportation  to  in- 
clude Buffalo  in  any  final  plan  concern- 
ing direct  passenger  service  from  New 
York  City  to  Chicago  and  west. 

In  reviewing  the  proposal  for  a  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation 
developed  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. I  was  encouraged  to  see  that 
a  positive  step  has  finally  been  taken 
toward  providing  clean  and  efficient 
passenger  rail  service.  However,  I  was 
distressed  to  find  that  while  the  Corpo- 
ration will  be  required  to  provide  daily 
service  between  New  York  City  and  Buf- 
falo, it  would  not  be  required  to  continue 
service  west  of  Buffalo.  I  recognize  that 
these  are  only  minimum  service  require- 
ments, but  I  believe  that  it  is  vitally 
important  that  any  final  plan  that  is 
adopted  Insures  that  Buffalo  will  have 
direct  passenger  service  to  Chicago  and 
west,  and  thus  I  feel  legislation  may  be 
necessary  to  bring  this  about. 

The  DOT  has  claimed  that  under  the 
present  raU  system,  the  route  from  New 
York  City  via  Buffalo  to  Chicago  has  de- 
clined in  popularity.  With  this,  one  can- 
not argue  the  statistics.  However,  in  my 
study  of  the  situation.  I  have  found  that 
this  unpopularity  is  not  without  specific 
cause  and  not  without  a  practical  solu- 
tion. I  intend  to  develop  this  and  other 
points  at  length  In  a  future  speech. 

Mr.  Speaker,  failure  to  specifically  in- 
clude service  west  of  Buffalo  could  result 
in  the  cutting  off  of  the  entire  population 
of  upstate  New  York  from  an  outlet  to 
the  Western  United  States  via  Chicago. 
Also,  if  Buffalo  were  omitted,  persons 
could  not  travel  between  New  York  City 
and  any  of  the  large  metropolitan  areas 
located  along  the  Empire  Service  Cor- 
ridor, or  areas  such  as  Cleveland,  Toledo, 
Detroit,  and  South  Bend. 
A  copy  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  4570 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Rail  Passenger  Service 
Act  of  1970  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  Include  a  route  from 
New  York  City  to  Chicago,  lUlnols.  via 
Buffalo,  New  York 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
202  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of 
1970  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(1)"  immedi- 
ately before  "The  Commission"  and  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(2)  The  final  report  subniltted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  Secretary  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  tlB  section  shall  Include  as  a  part  of 
the  basic  system  a  route  from  New  York, 
New  York,  to  Chicago,  Illinois,  via  Buffalo, 
New  York." 


NIXON'S  STATE  OF  THE  UNION  MES- 
SAGE INCLUDED  "BOLD  SUMMONS  " 

(Mr.  KEMP  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon's  state  of  the  Union  message  did 
indeed  include  a  "bold  summons."  Ac- 
cording to  the  Buffalo  Evening  News: 

Perhaps  the  most  dominant  and  reassur- 
ing theme  of  the  address  was  the  plea  to 
Congress  to  Join  In  finding  ways  to  return 
more  power  and  responsibility  and  services 
to  state  and  local  governments  and  the  peo- 
ple generally. 

I  must  say  that  it  is  reassuring  to  see 
any  President,  or  any  world  leader,  pro- 
pose methods  to  return  power  to  the  peo- 
ple. However,  I  am  very  concerned  about 
the  President's  plea  when  I  consider  the 
present  state  of  the  Union  as  compared 
to  the  state  of  the  Union  July  13,  1935, 
the  day  I  wsis  born. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  order  to  get  an  ac- 
curate reading  of  the  current  state  of  our 
Union,  we  must  have  a  yardstick  against 
which  we  can  measure  progress  or  de- 
terioration. Instead  of  36  inches,  I  sub- 
mit we  might  appropriately  consider  the 
last  36  years. 

Economically,  the  coimtry  was  not  in 
very  good  shape  in  1935  with  unemploy- 
ment at  20  percent  as  compared  to  6  per- 
cent now.  But  the  significant  point  is, 
the  present  administration  is  getting  us 
out  of  and  not  Into  a  war  while  reducing 
unemployment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last  36  years,  a  lot 
has  happened  to  the  executive  branch, 
particularly  as  It  encroached  upon  the 
rights  and  duties  of  the  Congress,  not  to 
mention  the  adverse  effect  on  local  ini- 
tiative 

Slncie  July  13,  1935,  to  the  end  of  the 
91st  Congress,  the  Senate  has  been  In 
session  5,445  days  and  the  House  5,350 
days.  Out  of  a  total  of  10,795  days  both 
Houses  were  In  session,  the  Democrats 
controlled  the  Senate  and  the  House  for 
9,750  days  or  over  90  percent  of  the  time. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Democrats 
controlled  both  Houses  simultaneously 
for  8,803  days  or  about  82  percent. 

Equally  Important  are  the  days  the 
executive  branch  was  controlled  by  the 
Democrats — 8,304  or  about  77  percent  of 
the  time  since  my  birth.  But  we  should 
especially  note  that  of  the  above  77  per- 
cent, there  were  5,286  days  when  the 
Democrats  controlled  not  only  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  but  also  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  Thus  for  64  percent  of  the 
above  period,  the  Democrats  had  com- 
plete domination — a  period  which  some 
political  scientists  have  referred  to  as 
an  "executive  dictatorship"  and  main- 
tain this  period  resulted  in  programs 
causing  irreparable  harm  to  our  sys- 
tem of  government. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  we  hear  many  political 
scientists  are  referring  to  the  President's 
proposals  as  revolutionary.  Now,  after  we 
have  seen  the  bureaucracy  expand  over 
the  past  36  years,  the  real  question  is: 
Will  my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  rise  to  meet  the  seriousness  and 
scope  of  the  state  of  the  Union  message? 
At  this  point.  I  insert  the  editorial  from 


the  Buffalo  Evening  News  to  which  I  re- 
ferred : 

Nixon's  Bold  Sitmmoks 

President  Nixon's  confident  and  straight- 
forward state  of  the  union  meesage  last  night 
was  most  Unpressive.  Progreaslve  In  sub- 
stance and  an  altogether  bold  challenge  to 
Congress  to  enact  broad  reforms.  It  struck 
us  as  Mr.  Nixon's  most  comprehensive  dis- 
cussion of  domestic  affairs  since  he  took  office 
two  years  ago. 

Whether  the  address  will  prompt  historic 
changes  In  all  of  the  six  great  policy  areas 
which  he  touched  upon,  only  Cciigrees — and 
a  Congress  already  proved  dubious  about  bis 
welfare  and  revenue-sharing  plans — can  tell. 
But  for  this  Republican  president  himself, 
the  address  does  seem  to  mark  a  significant 
change  In  emphasis  from  the  first  half  of 
his  term  In  office. 

While  he  has  devoted  much  of  his  energy 
In  his  first  two  years  to  foreign  poUcy,  this 
message  wholly  focused  on  domestic  policy. 
In  place  of  last  year's  appeal  for  a  balanced 
budget,  Mr.  Nixon  now  urges  an  expansionary 
budget  to  stimulate  economic  growth  and 
higher  employment.  Gone  were  the  earlier 
references  to  crlme-flghtlng,  to  digesting  do- 
mestic programs  already  on  the  plate.  Gone, 
too,  was  the  narrow  partisanship  of  last  fall's 
divisive  campaign. 

Perhaps  the  most  dominant  and  reassuring 
theme  of  the  address  was  the  plea  to  CJon- 
gress  to  Join  In  finding  ways  to  return  more 
power  and  responsibility  and  services  to  state 
and  local  governments  and  the  people  gen- 
erally. He  spoke  of  putting  "the  money  whwe 
the  problems  are,"  of  Insisting  on  Lincoln's 
government  of,  by  and  for  the  people  rather 
than  a  nation  "of  the  government,  by  the 
government  and  for  the  government"  In 
Wastilngton 

Many  of  the  details  of  his  proposals  re- 
main to  be  spelled  out  later,  and  thus  de- 
tailed Judgments,  too,  must  be  deferred  on 
these  pn-ograms.  But  we  go  at  least  as  far  as 
the  President  himself  seems  to  go  on  five  of 
his  six  goals — the  welfare,  health  and  reve- 
nue-sharing reforms,  the  programs  to  en- 
hance the  environment,  the  goal  of  "full 
prosperity  In  peacetime."  And  we  remain 
open-minded  on  his  proposals  to  reetructure 
his  cabinet,  but  here  the  burden  of  proof 
rests  clearly  with  him. 

As  he  said,  "change  is  hard,"  and  his  reve- 
nue-sharing plan  win  be  difficult  to  push 
through  Congress.  And  while  It  may  be  rev- 
oluUonary  In  those  terms,  Its  $6  billion  In 
new  money  doesn't  match  the  scale  <3ov. 
Rockefeller,  for  example,  had  hoped  for.  In 
trying  to  reshap>e  the  executive  branch 
around  fvmctlon  instead  of  constituency,  Mr. 
Nlxcm  is  certain  to  provoke  outcries  from 
hundreds  of  constituencies,  both  In  the  bu- 
reaucracy and  outside  It.  His  emphasis  on 
expanding  the  number  of  doctors  and  other 
medical  personnel  is  absolutely  necessary  If 
the  planned  expansion  of  public  access  to 
health  services  Isn't  to  simply  reinforce  the 
existing  spiral  In  heeJth  costs. 

Finally,  the  President  challenges  himself 
as  well  as  Congress  with  his  activist  reform 
program.  To  see  it  enacted,  he  will  have  to 
skillfully  and  consistently  lobby  It  on  Capitol 
Hill,  something  he  hasn't  always  done  In  the 
past.  But  we  hope  this  follow-up  effort  will 
match  the  seriousness  and  scope  of  the  state 
of  the  union  message  itself. 


DEMANDS  OF  THE  TIMES 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 1  of  this  year  the  Chicago  Trib- 
ime  carried  an  editorial  entitled  'T)e- 
mands  of  the  Times"  which  I  would  like 
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to  insert  In  the  Rxcoro  even  at  this  iate 
date. 

In  contrast  to  a  rather  large  percent- 
age of  news  reporting  this  editorial  has 
an  optimistic  and  uplifting  quality  to  it 
which  I  feel  should  be  exposed  to  the 
country  outside  of  the  area  in  the  Middle 
West  served  by  the  Tribune. 

The  words  of  Rev.  Harold  Blake 
Walker  should  inspire  those  of  us  in  the 
Congress  to  redouble  our  efforts  in  seek- 
ing solutions  for  the  many  problems 
which  plague  the  country  but  which  are 
capable  of  being  solved  if  we  but  put  our 
minds  to  the  task  and  get  on  with  the 
job. 

And.  finally,  the  appraisal  of  President 
Nixon  by  a  prominent  Democrat,  Daniel 
Moynihan.  which  is  quoted  in  the  editor- 
ial should  be  considered  a  fresh  reminder 
to  the  Congress  that  if  our  country  is  to 
ronain  as  "the  hope  of  the  world."  we 
must  support  the  President  to  the  great- 
est extent  possible  as  he  grapples  with 
these  very  difBcult  problems  at  home  and 
abroad. 

I  insert  the  editorial  at  this  point  in 
the  RxcoRD. 

Demands  op  thx  Times 

The  Reverend  Harold  Blftke  Walker,  who 
writes  Uvlng  Palth"  for  the  Tribune,  had 
a  singularly  apposite  column  as  the  new 
year  approached.  He  quoted  Shakespeare's 
text:  "There  la  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men 
which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  for- 
tune." 

The  Rev.  Mr,  Walker  recounted  the  prob- 
lems confronting  us :  "Seldom  In  history  have 
so  many  problems  thrust  themselves  upon 
a  generation.  War  and  Injustice,  decaying 
cities,  and  polluted  water  and  atmosphere 
cry  out  for  the  Intelligent  courage  of  the 
present.  Threatened  overpopulation,  with  at- 
tendant hunger  and  misery,  sxunmons  us  to 
rethink  our  traditional  attitudes." 

Yet  Mr.  Walker  found  abundant  reason  why 
we  should  not  be  overwhelmed  by  the  per- 
plexities we  face.  "The  simple  truth,"  he 
said,  "Is  that  we  know  how  to  do  what  must 
be  done.  We  have  the  technology,  the  wealth, 
the  know-how  to  transform  our  cities,  to 
deal  with  overpopulation,  to  produce  from 
land  and  sea  to  feed  the  hungry,  to  clean  up 
the  air,  the  rivers,  and  the  lakes.  We  lack 
only  the  will  to  seize  the  tide  that  is  upon 
us  .  .  .  Clod,  give  us  men  a  time  like  this 
demands." 

While  the  challenge  Is  great,  the  power  to 
deal  with  It  was  never  greater.  We  have  lead- 
ers In  national  and  state  government  who  will 
make  sincere  and  energetic  efforts  to  cope 
with  the  promise  and  peril  which  are  now 
with  us.  We  have  experts  In  the  scientific  an^ 
academic  communities.  We  have  concerned 
member*  in  the  community  who  fight  for 
an  Improved  environment,  for  amity  among 
races,  and  for  other  good  causes. 

We  ourselves  have  discerned  advances.  In- 
formed economists  look  for  better  times,  a 
reduction  In  unemployment,  and  a  resurgent 
economy.  They  say  that  the  end  of  the  Gen- 
eral Motors  strike  has  already  had  a  pro- 
nounced effect  In  reducing  the  roll  of  the  job- 
lesx  and  In  bringing  the  economy  back  on  the 
upswing. 

During  the  year  we  saw  a  reduction  In  cam- 
pus disorders,  progress  in  winding  down  the 
war  In  Vietnam,  and  an  Improvement  In 
relations  among  races  and  natlooal-ortgln 
groups. 

Oov,  Ogllvle  Is  hopeful,  despite  the  many 
vexing  problems  besieging  the  state,  that 
Illinois  will  have  a  good  year.  Unemployment 
here  has  been  at  4  percent,  when  the  na- 
tional average  stood  at  5.7  percent.  The  Oov- 
•mor  feels  that  there  will  be  a  growth  In  the 
economy  of  the  state  during  the  year  of  some 
8  percent  and  perhaps  as  much  as  8. 


In  the  national  government,  President  Nix- 
on's administration  has  come  to  the  midterm 
point.  In  assessing  the  situation  when  he 
came  to  office  and  as  it  stands  now,  Daniel 
Patrick  Moynihan,  a  Presidential  Counsellor, 
now  returning  to  his  poet  on  the  Harvard 
faculty,  presented  these  facts  to  Cabinet 
members  and  other  high  officials: 

"It  may  be  of  som»  use  to  reconstruct  the 
circumstances  In  which  the  President  was 
elected,  and  formed  his  administration.  Just 
two  years  ago.  It  seemed  the  worst  of  times. 
It  was  the  habit  then  to  speak  of  the  nation 
as  divided  and  to  assert  that  the  situation 
was  grave  beyond  anything  since  the  Civil 
War  ItseU. 

"The  country  was  not  so  much  divided  as 
fragmented;  It  was  coming  apart.  The  war  in 
Asia,  undeclared  and  unwanted,  misunder- 
stood or  not  understoou  at  all,  pursued  by 
decent  men  for  decent  purposes  but  by 
means,  and  with  consequences,  that  could 
only  In  t  he  end  be  heartbreaking,  had 
brought  on  an  agony  of  the  spirit  that  had 
had  no  counterpart  in  our  national  experi- 
ence. 

"The  agony  of  war  was  compounded  by 
and  Interacted  with  the  great  travail  of  race 
which,  once  again,  not  so  much  divided  as 
fractured  the  society.  .  .  .  The  economic  vi- 
tality of  the  nation  was  Imperiled.  The  war 
disrupted  the  economy  and  then  dictated 
that  the  onset  of  peace  would  do  so  as  well. 

"In  such  circumstances,  confidence  in 
American  government  eroded  Government 
was  not  to  be  believed,  nor  was  much  ex- 
pected of  It.  Save  fear." 

Against  this  background.  Mr.  Moynihan 
said  that  tht  two  years  just  passed  would  be 
Judged  not  miklndly.  The  nation  has  asserted 
the  limits  of  Its  power  and  purpose  In  for- 
eign policy.  The  possibility  of  containing 
the  endless  ethnic,  racial  and  religious  con- 
flicts that  may  now  become  the  major  threat 
to  world  order  has  become  more  believable 
as  here  and  there  things  have  got  better,  not 
worse.  The  prospect  of  a  generation  of  peace 
has  convincingly  emerged.  Mr.  Moynihan 
went  on  to  recount  progress  on  one  front 
after  another,  then  said : 

"Yet  how  little  the  administration  seems 
to  be  credited  with  what  It  has  achieved.  .  .  . 
Depressing,  even  frightening  things  are  being 
said  about  the  administration.  They  are  not 
true.  This  has  been  a  company  of  honorable 
and  able  men,  led  by  a  President  of  singular 
courage  and  Intellectual  daring,  only  to  be 
greeted   with   silence   and   Incomprehension. 

"To  have  seen  him  late  into  the  night 
and  thru  the  night  and  into  the  morning, 
struggling  with  the  most  awful  complexities, 
the  most  demanding  and  Irresolvable  con- 
flicts, doing  so  because  he  cared,  trying  to 
comprehend  what  is  right,  and  trying  to 
make  other  men  see  it — above  all,  caring 
working  for  his  country  he  has  made  greater 
already  and  which  he  will  make  greater 
still.  .  .  .  Pray  for  his  success." 

TTils  Is  the  appraisal  by  a  Democrat  of  a 
Republican  President.  Certainly  the  charac- 
ter, hard  work,  and  dedication  he  has  shown 
deserve,  at  the  least,  our  trust.  America  is 
stUl  the  hope  of  the  world.  Let  us  labor  as 
hard  as  the  lonely  man  in  the  White  House 
to  make  that  hope  come  true,  now.  as  we 
start  a  new  year  and  each  day  thereafter. 


LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  take  this  time  to  inquire  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  as  to  the  pro- 
gram for  next  week. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 


February  18,  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  In  response  to  the  disUn- 
guished  gentleman  from  Illinois,  I  should 
like  to  annoimce  that  except  for  the 
reading  by  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Robiuson)  of  Wash- 
ington's Farewell  Addreaa  on  Monday,  we 
have  no  program.  It  Is  my  Intention  that 
we  go  over  until  Monday. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY 
FEBRUARY   22.    1971 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous  consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Mon- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ACCELERATED  PUBLIC  WORKS 

(Mr.  BOGGS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Blatnik).  is  today  announcing  public 
hearings  to  start  on  March  15  on  accel- 
erated public  works  legislation.  This  is 
indeed  welcome  news. 

I  am  proud  of  the  role  I  played  in  the 
enactment  of  the  original  Accelerated 
Public  Works  Act  in  1962.  That  legisla- 
tion was  highly  successful.  It  played  a 
major  role  in  pulling  this  Nation  out  of 
the  recession  which  we  Democrats  had 
inherited  from  the  previous  administra- 
tion upon  assuming  office  in  January 
1961.  Of  equal  importance,  it  resulted  In 
the  construction  of  coimtless  water  and 
sewer  works,  hospitals,  health  centers, 
and  other  vitally  needed  public  buildings 
in  every  part  of  the  country.  I  am  equally 
proud  that  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  pend- 
ing legislation  together  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Public  Works  Committee,  and 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia (Mr.  McFall).  John  McPall  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  leadership 
and  initiative  that  he  has  taken  in  spon- 
soring and  gathering  support  for  this 
meritorious  proposal. 

In  1970,  my  good  friend  the  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  was  a  cosponsor 
of  the  accelerated  public  works  bill.  De- 
spite the  increased  seriousness  of  our 
economic  situation  this  year,  he  did  not 
choose  to  join  in  cosponsoring  the  bill. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  my  sincere  hope,  and 
I  might  say  expectation,  that  he  will  help 
us  in  passing  it. 

It  is  certainly  must  legislation.  It  is  of 
the  highest  national  priority.  A  review 
of  the  state  of  the  economy  emphasizes 
the  need  for  Immediate  action  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  this  area. 

In  real  terms,  excluding  the  effects  of 
inflation,  the  gross  national  product  de- 
clined in  1970  for  the  first  time  In  12 
years. 

The  gap  between  what  we  are  actually 
producing  and  what  we  are  capable  of 
producing    has    expanded    during    the 
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Mixon  administration  from  zero  to  $«7.5 
himon  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1970.  By 
Sie  end  of  1970,  industrial  production 
hid  declined  6  percent  from  its  peak  in 
jyj  1969.  The  drop  in  durable  goods 
manufacturing  has  been  12  percent.  It 
should  be  pointed  out,  moreover,  that  In- 
dustrial production  gained  only  moder- 
ately in  January  as  a  result  of  continued 
sluggishness  of  the  economy  apart  from 
^le  auto  and  related  industries,  which 
were  rebounding  from  last  year's  General 
Motors  strike. 

The  capacity  utilization  rate  in  manu- 
facturing declined  from  84.5  percent  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1969  to  72.3  percent  in 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1970.  This  means 
that  27  percent  of  our  productive  capac- 
ity is  lying  Idle, 

During  the  2  years  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration we  have  fallen  short  of  our 
housing  goals  by  2.2  million  units.  The 
goals  legislated  in  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1968  called  for  5.2 
million  housing  units  in  1969  and  1970. 
Only  3  million  units  were  built. 

Corporate  profits  after  taxes  have  de- 
clined 8  percent  since  the  first  quarter 
of  1969.  .     ^^ 

Real  average  weekly  earnings  In  the 
manufacturing  sector  have  declined  4 
percent  since  January  1969— from  $101.57 
to  $97.42. 

Unemployment  increased  from  2,645,- 
000  in  January  1969  to  5,033,000  in  Jan- 
uary 1971. 

This  unhappy  record,  it  should  be  re- 
called, has  been  compiled  in  the  face  of 
an  11 -percent  rise  in  consumer  prices. 

It  is  mandatory  therefore  that  the  92d 
Congress  devote  its  initial  efforts  to  get- 
ting this  Nation's  economy  moving  again. 
My  congratulations,  therefore,  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee for  his  prompt  action  on  accelerated 
public  works  legislation.  I  pledge  him 
the  all-out  support  of  the  House  Demo- 
cratic leadership  on  this  matter. 


New  Fkdexal  Contbols  pob  Dbuo  Abusx 
(By  Maj.  Charles  J.  Baldree.  Judge  Advocate 
General  Corps) 
The  federal  government.  In  the  fall  of  1970, 
took   two  Important  steps  to  provide  both 
realistic  and  effective  measures  to  control  the 
menacing    and    ever    increasing    problem   of 
drug   abuse   within   our   nation   and   among 
US  Army  personnel  world-wide.  On  27  Octo- 
ber   1970,   President   Nixon  signed   into   law 
the   Comprehensive  Drug   Abuse   Prevention 
and  Control  Act.  This  Act.  which  may  have 
its  substantive  provisions  made  applicable  to 
military  prosecutions  through  Article  134  of 
the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice,  con- 
stitutes   the    first    enactment    of   legislation 
of  such  magnitude  dealing  with  drug  abuse. 
In  signing  the  law.  President  Nixon  said: 
In  order  for  the  laws  to  mean  anything, 
they  must  have  public  support.  I  hope  the 
whole  nation  will  move  with  us  to  save  the 
Uvea  of  thousands  of  our  young  people  who 
would   othertpise    be    hooked   on   drugs   and 
physically,  mentally,  and  morally  destroyed. 
The  second  measure  is  a  Department  of 
the  Army  regulation  which  provides  for  an 
aggressive  preventive  program  to  eliminate 
and  prevent  drug  abuse  within  the  Army,  and 
permits   the   granting   of   anmesty   to   drug 
abusers  who   voluntarily  seek  assistance  In 
terminating  their  wrongful  use  of  drugs. 

Because  of  the  sweeping  changes  and  in- 
novations brought  abou'  by  these  two  meas- 
ures, It  Is  particularly  ImporUnt  for  military 
law  enforcement  personnel  to  be  familiar 
with  the  sallant  features  of  this  new  and 
forward  looking  program  for  the  control  of 
drug  abuse  within  the  Army,  The  depart- 
mental regulation  (AR  600-32)  was  effective 
on  1  December  1970;  the  criminal  penalties 
and  certain  other  provisions  of  the  Act  will 
become  effective  on  1  May  1971, 

This  article  will  review  the  criminal,  ad- 
ministrative, and  financial  sanctions  avail- 
able to  the  military  to  control  drug  abuse, 
with  particular  attention  on  an  examination 
of  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  of  1970,  Army  Regulation 
600-32,  and  the  marihuana  laws  of  various 
states  and  foreign  countries,  because  they 
may  well  constitute  the  means  available  to  a 
commander  for  accomplishing  the  Army's 
policy  of  reducing  drug  abuse. 

CONGRXSSIONAL   LEGISLATION 


NEW  FEDERAL   CONTROLS   FOR 
DRUG  ABUSE 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  article  on  drug  abuse  written  by  one 
of  my  constituents,  Maj.  Charles  J. 
Baldree,  JAGC.  Major  Baldree  is  the  son 
of  Dr.  Charles  E.  Baldree,  Jr,.  of  Belle- 
ville, ni. 

Major  Baldree  is  currently  assigned  as 
Deputy  Chief,  Law  Division,  DRI,  U.S. 
Army  Military  Police  School,  He  has 
attended  the  military  training  course 
presented  by  the  BNDD  to  criminal  in- 
vestigators, in  Europe.  Prior  to  his  pres- 
ent assignment  in  July  1970,  he  served 
as  a  military  judge  in  Germany. 

The  elimination  of  drug  abuse  has  be- 
come one  of  the  most  Important  goals  of 
the  Federal  Government.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend Major  Baldree  on  his  interest  and 
insight  into  the  problem. 

The  article  f(rilows: 


Although  the  first  »nactment  by  the  Con- 
gress took  place  shortly  before  the  turn  of  the 
twentieth  century,  the  United  States  first 
became  Involved  in  drug  control  measures  in 
the  early  nineteenth  century  through  treaty 
agreements  with  several  nations  (the  first 
was  with  Slam  in  1841)  in  an  International 
effort  to  control  the  traffic  In  opium.  Action 
by  the  International  community  to  control 
drugs  continues  today  under  the  leadership 
of  the  World  Health  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Prior  to  the  1970  Act,  the  pattern  of  fed- 
eral drug  laws  consisted  of  three  categories, 
all  primarily  based  upon  the  Constitutional 
grant   of  legislative  competence  to  control 
Interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  The  first 
group    Included    "narcotic    drugs"    (opium, 
heroin,  and  cocaine) ,  and  the  first  major  fed- 
eral drug  abuse  control  law,  the  Pure  Pood 
and  Drug  Act  of  1906,  was  designed  to  regu- 
late the  use  of  patent  medicines  containing 
synthetic  narcotic  drugs  (the  opiates).  The 
Harrison  Narcotic  Drug  Act  of  1914  regulates 
the  mantifacture   and  distribution  of  mor- 
phine, cocaine  and  other  narcotics  within  the 
United   States.  The   Narcotic   Drugs   Import 
and  Export  Act  of  1922  provides  penalties  for 
Illegal   Import  and   export   of   narcotics.   In 
1946.  the  Harrison  Act  was  amended  to  in- 
clude synthetic  substances  having  addiction- 
forming    or    addiction -sustaining    qualities 
slmUar  to  morphine  or  cocaine.  Pour  years 
later  the  Narcotics  Manufacturing  Act  was 
passed  to  provide  tor  licensing  and  the  es- 


tablishment of  manufacturing  quotas  for  all 
manufacturers  of  narcotic  drugs. 

The  second  major  category  of  drug  laws 
Involves  marihuana,  an  hallucinogenic  drug. 
This  substance  was  the  subject  of  Congres- 
sional action  m  1937  with  the  passing  of  the 
Marihuana  Tax  Act  for  the  primary  purpose 
of  precluding  the  Impcxt^ation  of  marihuana 
from  Mexico.  Substantial  medical  research  is 
needed  to  determine  the  long  range  effects  of 
this  drug.  At  the  time  of  passage  of  this  law 
It  was  wrongfully  regarded  as  producing  ef- 
fects similar  to  those  produced  by  narcotics; 
thtis,  the  same  penalties  were  provided  for 
marihuana  violations  as  for  narcotics  viola- 
tions, both  by  the  Congress  and  by  several 
states.  The  medical  community  has  since  es- 
tablished that  narcotic  drugs  produce  physi- 
cal dependence/addition,  whereas  marihuana, 
as  an  hallucinogen,  may  produce  peychologl- 
cal/mental  dependence. 

In  1951  Congress  adopted  a  law  which  re- 
quired minimum  mandatory  sentences  for 
those  convicted  of  violating  the  narcotics 
and  marihtiana  statutes  and  problted  sus- 
pension of  sentences  and  probation  for  sec- 
ond offenders.  The  only  remedial  action 
taken  from  these  laws  has  been  the  Narcotic 
Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1966,  which 
allows  for  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of 
narcotics  addicts  which  represent  a  small 
but  pitiful  segment  of  the  drug  abuse  popu- 
lation. 

The  third  category  of  federal  statutes 
concerns  "dangerous  drugs,"  which  are  de- 
fined as  having  a  "potential  for  abuse."  In 
1951,  Osngress  passed  amendments  to  the 
Pood,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  which  prohib- 
ited the  dispensing,  without  a  prescription  of 
a  licensed  practitioner,  of  drugs  which  re- 
quire medical  supervision.  Subsequent  leg- 
islation attempted  to  deal  with  the  ilUclt 
traffic  m  these  dnigs  by  placing  penalties 
for  wrongful  possession,  sale,  transfer,  etc. 
as  the  Illicit  traffic  and  abuse  increased.  The 
term  "dangerovis  drugs"  commonly  refers  to 
three  classes  of  non-narcotic  drugs  that  are 
hablt-formlng  or  have  a  potential  for  abuse 
because  of  their  stimulant,  depressant,  or 
hallucinogenic  effect.  T^e  most  widely  used 
and  abused  of  the  stimulants  are  the  am- 
phetamines, known  as  pep  pllU.  The  bar- 
bituates  (goof balls)  are  the  most  widely 
used  and  abused  of  the  depressant  drugs. 
Drugs  m  the  hallucinogenic  class  (LSD. 
peyote,  and  psllocybln)  have  not  yet  been 
proven  safe  for  medical  purposes,  although 
Umlted  investigations  are  being  conducted 
under  the  supervision  of  the  US  Govern- 
ment. . 

Drug  abuse  has  been  deemed  to  exist  when 
an  individual  takes  drugs  under  any  of  the 
following  circumstances: 

In  amounts  sufficient  to  create  a  hazard 
to  hU  own  health  or  to  the  safety  of  the 
community;  or 

When    he    obtains    drugs    through    UUclt 

channels;    or 

When  he  takes  drugs  on  his  own  Initia- 
tive rather  than  on  the  basis  of  profes- 
sional advice. 

The  federal  statutory  scheme  for  control 
grew  out  of  three  distinct  eras.  The  first, 
around  the  turn  of  the  century,  was  posed 
by  the  lUegal  importation  of  opium  and  its 
derivatives  (heroin  and  morphine)  and  co- 
caine The  second,  the  Ute  19208  through 
30s  witnessed  the  Infiux  of  Mexican  "grass" 
which  was  subjected  to  controls  throTigh  the 
Marihuana  Tax  Act  of  1937.  The  third,  which 
began  after  World  War  n,  Involved  the  In- 
creasing availability  of  pills  and  other  chem- 
ically prepared  substances  as  a  by-product 
of  scientific  advances. 

It  is  submitted  that  we  are  now  in  the 
fourth  drug  abuse  era.  Unlike  the  other 
three,  where  the  substances  involved  were 
handled  by  means  of  generally  particular- 
ized legUlatlon  and  separate  federal  en- 
forcement agencies,  the  current  era  la  con- 
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cerned  with  tbe  prevention  and  eliinlnatlon 
of  all  forma  of  drug  abuse  poeed  by  the 
drugs  dlacuased  above,  as  well  as  the  rehabil- 
itation of  those  persons  who  become  either 
physically  addicted  to  ti»  narcotic  drugs  or 
psychologically  dependent  upon  one  or  more 
of  the  stimulants,  depressants,  or  halludno- 
genlc  drugs  (including  marihuana).  To  re- 
spond to  this  grave  situation  confronting 
our  Nation,  which  results  from  the  illegal 
Importation,  manufacture,  distribution,  po- 
sesslon  and  use  of  these  drugs,  the  Congress, 
at  the  urging  of  the  President,  enacted  the 
Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1970.  The  primary  enforce- 
ment responsibility  for  this  Act  lies  with 
one  agency,  the  Justice  Department's  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs. 

THX    WtW    ACT 

This  Act  constitutes  a  major  revision  and 
consolidation  of  the  federal  drug  laws  scat- 
tered throughout  the  ITS  Code,  and  provides 
for  a  complete  compendium  of  laws  dealing 
with  the  classification  and  registration  of 
drugs,  a  wide  range  of  new  penalties,  special 
parole  and  probation  provisions,  special  sen- 
tencing provisions,  provisions  for  "no  knock  " 
search  warrants,  and  many  other  features.  It 
focuses  federal  law  enforcement  activities  on 
controlling  the  flow  of  drugs  and  on  direct- 
ing prime  attention  to  the  "pusher."  Pen- 
alties on  simple  possession  for  any  drug,  set 
forth  In  one  of  Ave  schedules  of  controlled 
substances,  is  punishable  by  no  more  than 
one  year's  Imprisonment,  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion from  the  mandatory  two-year  minimum 
sentence  for  possession  of  narcotics  or  mari- 
huana. 

The  statute  is  divided  Into  four  parts:  Re- 
habilitation Programs  relating  to  Drug 
Abuse;  the  Controlled  Substances  Import 
and  Export  Act:  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act;  and  a  provision  for  Advisory  Councils. 
This  law  represents  the  first  effort  by  the 
Congress  to  deal  with  the  total  spectrum  of 
drug  abuse.  As  such.  It  Is  a  welcome  departure 


from  the  past.  Also  covered  are  ivew  proce- 
dures for  controlling  the  legitimate  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  drugs,  treatment  of  all 
forms  of  drug  dependence — psychological  as 
well  as  physical — and  research  Into  drug 
abuse.  Major  responsibility  for  enforcement 
of  the  Act  is  shared  by  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare.  Some  provisions  of  the  Act  became 
effective  ufKin  enactment.  Other  provisions, 
principally  the  penalties,  will  become  effec- 
tive on  1  May  1971. 

COtTTKOL    AND   ENTOECXMKNT 

Title  II  of  the  Act,  entitled  Control  and 
EInforcement,  Is  of  critical  Importance  to  law 
enforcement  personnrt  and  agencies.  This 
Title,  also  to  be  known  as  the  "Controlled 
Substances  Act,"  provides  for  definitions; 
authority  to  control  and  establish  schedules 
of  drugs  depending  upon  their  potential  for 
abuse;  registration  of  those  engaged  In  man- 
ufactiire;  distribution  or  dispensing  provi- 
sions; offenses  and  penalties;  enforcement 
and  administrative  provisions;  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Advisory  Commission  to  study 
marihuana. 

SCHKDU1.ES 

After  hearing  extensive  medical  testimony, 
and  using  the  same  basic  definition  of  drugs 
set  forth  earlier,  the  Congress  established  five 
schediiles  and  placed  certain  drugs,  referred 
to  as  'controlled  drugs,"  in  one  of  the  sched- 
ules. Responsibility  to  place  additional  drugs 
on  a  schedule,  deletion  of  drug(s)  from  a 
schedule,  or  changing  a  drug  from  one  sched- 
ule to  another,  was  placed  on  the  Attorney 
Oeneral.  He  Is  required  to  conduct  a  hearing, 
subject  to  Judicial  review,  incident  to  each 
such  modification  of  a  schedule.  The  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  is  required  to  submit  recom- 
mendations to  the  Attorney  Oeneral  on  pro- 
posed changes;  theee  recommendations  are 
binding  on  the  Attorney  Oeneral  regarding 
medical  and  scientific  matters.  Table  I  out- 
lines these  schedules. 


TABLE  l.-SCHEDUUS  OF  CONTROLLED  SUBSTANCES 


Schedule  end  priocipil  controlled  substance 


Potential 
and  abuse 


Medical 
use 


Dependency 


I.  Certain  opiates,  certain  opium  derivatives  (heroin),  and  hil-    Hl|tl No LKk  of  Mxeoted  safeW 

luanoiant  (LSD,  marihuana).  for  use 

II.  Certain  opiates,  cocaine,  methadone,  opium  poppy Hiih  No  Severe 

?v  Rr,tf.;i*Z"„?„h*'J,^',!."'''" -""  Hith::v;"".  Yei:::v;";;.  Moderate. 

IV.  BSfWUI.  meprobamate Lo^  Yes  Limited 

V.  Narcollc  drup  used  with  nonnarcotic  Ingredients  to  be  mwlicaily    Low Yet Oa' 

valuable.  


Source:  "Military  Police  Journal." 

OnXNSES    AND    PSNALTIBS 

Regarding  any  controlled  drug,  it  is  un- 
lawful to  knowingly  or  intentionally  manu- 
facture, distribute,  dispense,  or  possess  with 
Intent  to  manufacture,  distribute  or  dis- 
pense a  coiuiterfeit  subsUnce  without  a  writ- 
ten order  or  prescription  from  a  licensed 
practitioner.  It  is  also  unlawful  for  anyone 
knowingly  or  Intentlontilly  to  possess  a  con- 
trolled substance,  except  where  the  person  in 
possession  has  acquired  the  substance  pursu- 
ant to  a  valid  prescription,  or  in  those  situa- 
tions authorized  by  the  Act,  e.g.  registered 
dealer. 

Table  II  (not  printed  In  the  Record)  de- 
picts the  maximum  Imposable  Jail  sentences 
for  first  conviction  by  either  a  U.S.  District 
Court  for  one  of  the  above  violations,  or  by 
a  general  court-martial  for  a  violation  of  one 
of  the  two  principal  punitive  Articles  of  the 
UCMJ  used  to  control  drugs,  i.e.  Articles  92 
and  134. 

The  Act  sharply  reduces  the  penalties  for 
first  conviction  of  wrongful  possession  of  any 
narcotic  drug  or  marihuana,  from  a  manda- 
tory two-year  minimum  sentence  to  a  mis- 
demeanor. Under  the  1968  Drug  Abuse 
Amendments  It  had  been  unlawful  to  possess 
for  personal  use  any  one  of  the  dangerous 


drugs;    there   is  no  change  regarding  these 
drugs  for  this  offense. 

Increased  penalties  are  provided  for  other 
conduct  involving  a  narcotic  drug  under 
either  Schedule  I  or  II.  Effective  1  May  1971. 
the  maximum  sentence  for  a  first  conviction 
will  be  a  15-year  prison  term,  compared  to 
the  present  ten-year  term.  The  Table  of  Maxi- 
mum Punishments  has  also  reflected  a  com- 
parable change,  for  the  narcotic  drug  con- 
viction was  increased  on  1  January  1969  from 
five  to  ten  years  confinement  at  hard  labor. 

There  are  increased  Jail  terms  for  second 
and  subsequent  drug  convictions.  All  con- 
victions ulso  carry  a  provision  for  imposition 
of  a  fine,  ranging  from  $5,000  maximum  for 
simple  possession  to  S200,000  for  any  person 
who  has  been  previously  convicted  of  a  viola- 
tion of  this  Act  that  engages  in  a  continuing 
criminal  enterprise.  Increased  penalties  Im- 
posable by  the  court  may  not  exceed  25  years 
in  those  cases  where  the  United  States  Judge 
finds,  after  a  hearing  and  conviction  of  a 
drug  law  violation,  that  the  defendant  is  a 
"dangerous  special  drug  offender."  Another 
provision  is  aimed  at  those  who  make  a  living 
through  dealings  In  Illicit  drug  activities  on 
a  continiilng  basis.  This  provision  provides 
for  a  ten -year  to  life  imprisonment  and  up  to 
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•  100,000  fine  as  penalties  for  the  first  oon- 
vlction. 

Because  of  the  widespread  controversy  sur- 
rounding the  danger  or  potential  danger  of 
marihuana,  the  Congress  established  a  rather 
unique  and  elaborate  sentence  feature  for 
thoee  offenders  under  the  age  of  2i  who  are 
tried  for  simple  poMesalon  of  this  hallucino- 
genlc  drug.  In  a  case  where  a  youthful  of- 
fender U  found  guilty,  the  Judge  may  place 
him  on  probation  and  defer  further  proceed- 
ings. Including  entering  of  a  finding  of 
guilty.  If  there  u  no  violation  of  the  parole 
which  can  extend  up  to  one  year,  the  court 
will  dismiss  the  charges  without  an  adjudica- 
tion of  guilt,  the  record  wUl  be  non-public, 
and  the  defendant  may  apply  to  the  U.8' 
District  Court  to  expunge  the  trfUcial  recorda 
of  his  case,  except  for  those  non-public  rec- 
ords maintained  by  the  Justice  Department 
Irrespective  of  whether  the  records  are  ex- 
punged of  the  proceeding,  the  dismissal  of 
the  charge  of  simple  possession  is  to  be  re- 
garded  as  tantamount  to  an  acquittal  for 
Job  applications,  questionnaires  and  perjury 
statutes. 

ASMT    BBOTTLATTON    eOO-SS 

In  continuing  its  implementation  of  De- 
partment of  Defense  Directive  1300.11  Pre- 
vention and  Elimination  of  Drug  Abuse,  the 
Army  promulgated,  on  23  September  i970, 
Regulation  60O-32,  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Control.  This  departmental  regulation, 
which  became  effective  on  l  December  1970, 
prohibits  the  wrongful  possession,  use,  trans- 
fer, sale  or  manufacture  of  narcotics,  mari- 
huana, and  dangerous  drugs.  Violations  of 
theee  prohibitions  may  be  prosecuted  under 
ArUcle  92,  UCMJ,  as  a  violation  of  a  lawful 
general  regulation,  or  other  appropriate  ar- 
ticles of  the  Code,  e.g.  attempts,  conspiracy, 
drunk  driving,  larceny,  or  under  Article  134 
as  either  conduct  prejudicial  to  good  order 
and  discipline  or  to  the  discredit  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  or  as  a  violation  of  the  United 
States  Oode. 

Aicmvrr 

An  innovation  In  the  Army's  rehabilitation 
program  is  the  granting  of  amnesty  for  those 
voluntarily  seeking  asalstanoe  to  discontinue 
the  unlawful  use  of  drugs.  The  grant  of 
amnesty  will  preclude  punishing  the  soldier 
for  admitting  to  the  wrongful  use  of  drugs, 
but  will  not  necessarily  extend  to  other  drug- 
related  offenses.  In  addition  to  the  amnesty 
program  which  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird 
publicly  approved  in  August  1970  for  all 
military  services,  the  Army's  rehabilitation 
programs  Include  limited  hospitalization 
and  counseling  by  a  medical  officer,  chaplain, 
and  others.  (See  Operation  Awareness,  MP 
JOURNAL,  October  1970,  on  the  rehabilita- 
tion measures  taken  at  Port  Eragg,  N.C.) 

The  regulation  provides  a  list  of  education- 
al materials  for  use  in  drug  abuse  programs 
conducted  by  military  units  or  installations. 
Also  contained  in  AR  600-32  is  a  compilation 
of  Army  Regulations  relating  to  drug  abuse. 
To  be  added  to  that  list  Is  Section  XVI,  AR 
40-2.  which  provides  guidance  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Narcotic  and  Controlled  Drug 
Register,  an  Important  item  to  be  reviewed 
incident  to  either  a  criminal  investigation  or 
as  part  of  a  Crime  Prevention  Survey. 

CRIMINAL  SANCTIONS 

Shown  in  Table  n  are  the  maximum  Im- 
posable periods  of  confinement  at  hard 
labor  allowable  by  the  Table  of  Maximum 
Punishments  for  drug  offenses  in  violation  of 
Articlee  92  and  134,  the  principal  articles  of 
the  UCMJ  used  to  prosecute  these  offenses. 
A  general  court-martial  is  empowered  to  ad- 
Judge  either  a  Dishonorable  or  Bad  Conduct 
Discharge  upon  conviction,  in  addition  to  the 
periods  of  incarceration;  a  special  court- 
martial  may  adjudge  a  Bad  Conduct  Dis- 
charge where  so  empowered  by  the  general 
court-martial  convening  authority,  and 
where  the  accused  is  represented  by  qualified 
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flounsel  and  a  verbatim  record  of  the  trlaJ 
I,  prepared. 

The  military  Justice  system  has  a  certain 
unount  of  flexibility  in  dealing  with  aU  of- 
Knders,  but  this  is  especiaUy  true  regarding 
jrug  offenders  where  it  is  of  critical  impor- 
«nce  to  fit  the  punishment  to  the  accused's 
jrtjnlnal  conduct.  The  federal  government 
md  many  etate  governments  are  now  revle- 
toc  their  laws  to  achieve  this  needed  flex- 
ibUlty  by  atwllslilng  the  mandatory  minl- 
num  sentence  in  the  event  of  convlotion  for 
oMOOilce  or  marihuana  violations.  Unlike 
U^  civilian  systems  of  trial  courts,  the  mili- 
tary's three-tier  trial  court  compoeltlon  of 
the  summary,  special  and  general  courts- 
martlal — each  with  its  statutory  limitations 
on  the  quantum  of  punishment  Imposable — 
,(1^1.  to  this  flexibility  in  tailoring  the  punlsh- 
Bient  to  the  crime. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  SANCTIONS 

In  addition  to,  or  in  some  casee  In  lieu  of, 
dtaclplinary  action,  there  is  a  wide  range  of 
jdjninistratlve  sanctions  available  to  the 
military  commander  for  dealing  with  the  pre- 
vention and  elimination  of  drug  abuse.  One 
oi  the  prime  sanctions  is  to  discharge  a  serv- 
ice member  for  wrongful  complicity  with 
drugs,  as  provided  by  paragraph  6a,  AR  636- 
212.  In  the  event  of  conviction  by  either  a 
civilian  court  or  a  foreign  tribunal  for  a 
drug  violation  of  the  laws  of  that  Jurisdic- 
tion, ana  where  the  Table  of  Maximum 
Punishments  provides  for  confinement  at 
Urd  labor  for  more  than  one  year,  the  of- 
fender is  subject  to  administrative  elemlna- 
tlon  under  the  provisions  of  AR  636-206. 

The  awarding  of  an  Undesirable  Discharge 
incident  to  one  of  the  elimination  actions 
noted  above,  or  a  punitive  discharge  by  a 
court-martial,  may  result  in  the  deprivation 
of  certain  federal  beneflts  normally  available 
to  military  veterans  (the  principal  such  ben- 
efit being  educational /flnanclal  assistance) 
or  the  rejection  of  a  drug  abusers  applica- 
tion for  certain  civilian  jobs  or  admission  to 
t  college  or  university.  Other  administrative 
sanctions  for  drug  violations  include  a  bar 
to  re-enlistment,  removal  from  a  standing 
promotion  list,  suspension  of  favorable  per- 
sonnel actions,  and  reduction  in  grade  for 
either  a  dvll  conviction  or  for  inefficiency. 

nNAKCtAL    SANCTIONS 

(iulte  frequently  the  drtig  offender  is  sub- 
jected to  flnanclal  sanctions  which  have  an 
Impact  far  beyond  the  fine  or  forfeiture  in- 
cluded In  a  court  sentence  or  Article  16  pro- 
ceeding. The  service  member  may  iJe  sued 
by  an  individual  or  business  in  a  civil  court, 
In  CX>NU8  or  overseas,  for  damages  where 
the  service  member  was  outside  the  scope  of 
hla  duties,  seeking  recovery  for  property 
damage,  bodily  injury  or  death  caused  by 
the  offender.  Also,  the  U.S.  Oovernment  may 
seek  reimbursement  under  the  Report  of 
Survey  System  in  cases  of  damaged,  lost  or 
destroyed  property.  Lastly,  a  financial  loss 
may  be  Incurred  through  governmental  for- 
feiture action  as  to  the  drugs  seized  or  the 
means  used  to  facilitate  the  violation  of  the 
drug  laws.  Army  Regulation  190-22  provides 
guidance  for  the  disposition  of  such  prop- 
erty which  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  Army. 

STATS   AND   FOREIGN    MARIHUANA   LAWS 

Generally,  service  members  are  subject  to 
prosecution  for  drug  law  violations.  In  ap- 
propriate circumstances,  by  one  of  four  Jur- 
isdictions: military,  federal  courts,  state 
oourtfi,  and  the  courts  of  a  foreign  country. 
All  such  prosecutions  may  well  contribute  to 
socompllshlng  the  Department  of  Defense 
policy  of  eliminating  and  preventing  drug 
abuse  within  the  military  community. 

SEHVICk-CONNECTED 

The  exercise  of  court-martial  Jurisdiction 
In  (X)NUS  is  limited  by  the  June  1969  O'Cal- 
la'ian  decision  by  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  regarding  the  conduct  of  a  per- 
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son  subject  to  the  Code  which  is  "servica- 
oonnected."  Following  that  dieclslon,  mili- 
tary tribunals  have  ruled  on  the  applica- 
tion of  this  limitation  on  trials  conducted 
in  non-overseas  areas.  The  United  States 
Coxirt  of  Military  Appeals  has  handed  down 
the  following  general  rules  concerning  the 
competence  of  a  court-martial  to  exercise 
Jurisdiction: 

A  court-martial  has  Jurisdiction  to  try 
drug  offenses  which  take  place  on  a  military 
reservation. 

A  court-martial  has  Jurisdiction  to  try  mil- 
itary persons  for  use  and/or  possession  of 
dangerous  drugs,  marihuana  and  narcotics  on 
or  off  the  military  reservation  because  such 
conduct  has  sp>ecial  military  significance,  in 
that  the  drugs  have  a  detrimental  effect  on 
the  health,  morale  and  fitness  for  duty  of 
persons  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

A  court-martial  lacks  Jurisdiction  to  try 
military  persons  for  wrongful  Importation 
and  transportation  of  these  drugs,  unless 
there  are  circumstances  surrounding  the 
commission  of  this  type  conduct  which  re- 
late them  specially  to  the  military. 

STATE    LAWS 

Over  the  past  three  years,  27  states  have 
overhauled  their  statutes  relating  to  mari- 
huana. Twenty-four  have  reduced  the  penal- 
ties for  possession  of  marihuana  incident 
to  the  first  conviction,  generally  from  felonies 
to   misdemeanors.   New   Jersey   reduced  the 


penalty  from  a  minimum  of  two  years  In 
Jail  to  a  maximum  of  six  months,  but  the 
state  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  Jail  terms 
will  not  be  Imposed  for  first  offenders. 

Penalties  range  from  no  Jail  term  In  New 
Jersey  to  seven  days  in  Nebraska,  to  20  years 
in  Alabama,  Minnesota  and  Missouri,  to  life 
imprisonment  in  Texas. 

Twenty-one  states  have  a  mandatory  mini- 
mum period  of  imprisonment,  extending  from 
five  years  in  Alabama  to  six  months  in  Mis- 
souri. 

Notwithstanding  a  conviction  of  a  service 
member  for  wrongful  possession  of  marihu- 
ana in  one  of  the  states  where  either  the 
sentence  adjudged  or  the  maximum  period 
allowed  did  not  exceed  one  year,  elimination 
action  under  AR  635-206  is  possible  because 
the  Table  of  Maximum  Punishments  provides 
for  a  five-year  imposable  sentence  for  marl- 
huana  violations. 

FOREIGN     LAWS 

In  the  event  an  Army  serrtce  member  is 
tried  for  violating  the  marihuana  laws  m 
Europe,  Table  III  depicts  the  maximum  Im- 
posable sentences  of  imprisonment  in  eight 
countries  where  US  Armed  Forces  personnel 
are  stationed  or  frequently  visit.  Great 
Britain  recently  reduced  its  possession  pen- 
alties while,  at  the  same  time,  increased  those 
for  trafficking.  Table  IV  (not  printed  in  the 
Record)  is  a  chart  of  possible  sanctions  im- 
posable upon  Army  drug  users. 


TABLE  III.  MARIHUANA:  MAXIMUM  JAIL  TERMS  IMPOSABLE  BY  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 


Country  and  smugsllni 


Sale 


Possession 


Belgium:  5  years Syeara.. 

France: 


2  years. 


(a)  Confiscation  of  auto  and  goods 3  months  to  5  years (a)  3  months  to  S  years. 

(b)  6  months  to  3  years (b)  Rne  ($200  to  $2,000). 

(c)  Fine  ot  4  times  value  ol  goods 

Germany:  3  years 3y8ar$ 3 years. 

Great  Britain:  14  years« 14  years' S  years.' 

Italy:  3  to  8  years 3  to  8  years 3  to  8  years. 

Netherlands:  1  year 1  year 1  year. 

Spain:  6  to  12  years 6io  12  years 6  to  12  years. 

Turkey:  "Eternal  Imprisonment" 10  years  minimum 10  years. 


>  Maximum  penalty  increased  In  March  1970  from  10  to  14  years. 
i  Maximum  penalty  reduced  in  March  1970  from  12  to  5  years. 


TKE   FUTURE 

Although  an  appreciable  period  of  time 
must  elapee  before  a  sound  Judgment  can  be 
made  of  the  new  Act  and  the  military's  am- 
nesty program,  these  measures  have  been  ap- 
plauded by  those  who  deal  with  drug  abuse 
as  substantial  steps  in  the  right  direction  to 
provide  effective  means  of  control.  The  only 
one  who  benefits  from  drug  abuse  is  the 
pusher  Eind,  generally,  he  does  not  use  the 
drugs. 

In  addition  to  providing  for  the  added  en- 
forcement and  control  measures  discussed 
above,  the  1970  Act  has  provided  for  a  pro- 
gram to  detect  the  root  causes  of  drug  abuse 
and  to  Improve  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
of  all  drug  abusers,  not  just  narcotics  addicts 
The  military  amnesty  policy  will  enhance 
and  facilitate  the  prevention  of  drug  abuse, 
especially  among  younger  service  members. 

The  1970  Act  provides  for  the  immediate 
establishment  of  an  Advisory  Ck)mmiEslon  on 
Marihuana  and  Drug  Abuse  to  study  all  as- 
pects of  marihuana  and  drug  abuse,  and  re- 
port back  to  the  Congress  within  one  year. 
Also  created  is  an  annual  reporting  require- 
ment by  the  various  medical  Advisory  (3oun- 
clls  set  up  under  the  supervision  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
Insure  the  availability  of  current  and  thor- 
ough medical  information  on  which  further 
legislation  may  be  based,  and  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  current  programs  of  treatment 
and  cure  of  drug  dependence. 

The  federal  law  enforcement  agencies'  ef- 
forts to  control  drug  abuse  are  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs  (a  recently  formed  agency 


when  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  in  the  Treas- 
ury Department  was  merged  with  the  Bureau 
of  Drug  Abuse  Control  in  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration).  The  BNDD  plans  to  train 
some  22,000  local  and  state  drug  enforcement 
personnel  this  year  through  its  new  National 
Training  Institute  in  Washington  (where  a 
ten-week  cotirse  is  offered)  and  through  other 
schools  and  seminars  throughout  the  coun- 
try. A  special  course  is  provided  by  BNDD  to 
military  investigators. 

Our  future  efforts  to  enforce  the  drug  laws 
in  order  to  prevent  and  eliminate  the  scourge 
of  drug  abuse  from  the  military  community 
and  the  nation  have  been  Joined  by  a  for- 
ward looking  Act  of  Congress  and  an  equally 
realistic  departmental  regulation.  Military 
law  enforcement  personnel  have  a  tremen- 
dous challenge,  not  only  in  the  investigation 
of  drug  cases,  but  in  assisting  to  muster  pub- 
lic support  to  give  these  new  measures  the 
effective  meaning  which  President  Nixon  has 
stated  is  essential  for  achieving  the  mission 
of  preventing  and  eliminating  drug  abuse. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  92-49) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  Hoase  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 
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To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  the  last  twelve  months  alone.  Amer- 
ica's medical  bill  went  up  eleven  per- 
cent, from  $63  to  $70  billion.  In  the 
last  ten  years,  it  has  climbed  170  percent, 
from  the  $26  billion  level  in  1960.  Then 
we  were  spending  5.3  percent  of  our 
Oroes  National  Product  on  health;  today 
we  devote  almost  7%  of  our  QNP  to 
health  expenditures. 

This  growing  investment  in  health  haa 
been  led  by  the  Federsd  Government.  In 
1960.  Washington  spent  $3.5  billion  on 
medical  needs — 13  percent  of  the  total. 
This  year  it  will  spend  $21  billion — or 
about  30  percent  of  the  nation's  spend- 
ing in  this  area. 

But  what  are  we  getting  for  all  this 
money? 

For  most  Americans,  the  result  of  our 
expanded  Investment  has  been  more 
medical  care  and  care  of  higher  qual- 
ity. A  profession  of  impressive  new  tech- 
niques, powerful  new  drugs,  and  splendid 
new  facilities  has  developed  over  the 
past  decade.  Diiring  that  same  time, 
there  has  been  a  six  percent  drop  in  the 
nimiber  of  days  each  year  that  Ameri- 
cans are  disabled.  Clearly  there  is  much 
that  is  right  with  Americain  medicine. 

But  there  is  also  much  that  is  wrong. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  is  that 
fully  60  percent  of  the  growth  in  medical 
expenditures  in  the  last  ten  years  has 
gone  not  for  additional  services  but 
merely  to  meet  price  inflation.  Since 
1960,  medical  costs  have  gone  up  twice 
as  fast  as  the  cost  of  living.  Hospital 
costs  have  risen  five  times  as  fast  as 
other  prices.  For  growing  numbers  of 
Americans,  the  cost  of  care  is  becoming 
prohibitive.  And  even  those  who  can 
afford  most  care  may  find  themselves 
impoverished  by  a  catastrophic  medical 
expenditure. 

The  shortcomings  of  our  health  care 
system  are  manifested  In  other  ways  as 
well.  For  some  Americans — especially 
those  who  live  'n  remote  rurad  areas  or 
in  the  inner  city — care  is  simply  not 
available.  The  cuality  of  medicine  varies 
widely  with  geography  and  income.  Pri- 
mary care  physicians  and  outpatient 
facilities  are  In  short  supply  in  many 
areas,  and  most  of  our  people  have  trou- 
ble obtaining  medical  attention  on  short 
notice.  Because  we  pay  so  little  attention 
to  preventing  disease  and  treating  it 
early,  too  many  people  get  sick  and  need 
Intensive  treatment. 

Our  record,  then.  Is  not  as  good  as  it 
should  be.  Costs  have  skyrocketed  but 
values  have  not  kept  pace.  We  are  In- 
vesting more  of  our  nation's  resources  in 
the  health  of  our  people  but  we  are  not 
getting  a  full  return  on  our  Investment. 

BT7ILDLNC  A  NATIONAL  HXALTH  S-ntATKGT 

Things  do  not  have  to  be  this  way.  We 
can  change  these  conditions — indeed,  we 
must  change  them  if  we  are  to  fulfill  our 
promise  as  a  nation.  Oood  health  care 
should  be  readily  available  to  all  of  our 
citizens. 

It  will  not  be  easy  for  our  nation  to 
achieve  this  goal.  It  will  be  impossible 
to  achieve  it  without  a  new  sense  of  pur- 
pose and  a  new  spirit  of  discipline.  That 
is  why  I  am  calling  today  not  only  for 
new  programs  and  not  merely  for  more 
money  but  for  something  more — for  a 


new  approach  which  is  equal  to  the  com- 
plexity of  our  challenges.  I  am  calling 
today  for  a  new  National  Health  Strate- 
gy that  will  marshal  a  variety  of  forces 
in  a  coordinated  assault  on  a  variety  of 
problems. 

This  new  strategy  should  be  built  on 
four  basic  principles. 

1.  Assuring  Equal  Access.  Although 
the  Federal  Government  should  be 
viewed  as  only  one  of  several  partners  in 
this  reforming  effort,  it  does  bear  a  spe- 
cial responsibility  to  help  all  citizens 
achieve  equal  access  to  our  health  care 
system.  Just  as  our  National  Government 
has  moved  to  provide  equal  opportunity 
in  areas  such  as  education,  employment 
and  voting,  so  we  must  now  work  to  ex- 
pand the  opportunity  for  all  citizens  to 
obtain  a  decent  standard  of  medical 
care.  We  must  do  all  we  can  to  remove 
any  racial,  economic,  social  or  geographic 
barriers  which  now  prevent  any  of  our 
citizens  from  obtaining  adequate  health 
protection.  For  without  good  health,  no 
man  can  fully  utilize  his  other  oppor- 
tunities. 

2.  Balancing  Supply  and  Demand.  It 
does  little  good,  however,  to  increase  the 
demand  for  care  unless  we  also  increase 
the  supply.  Helping  more  people  pay  for 
more  care  does  little  good  unless  more 
care  is  available.  This  axiom  was  ignored 
when  Medicaid  and  Medicare  were  cre- 
ated— and  the  nation  paid  a  high  price 
for  that  error.  The  expectations  of  many 
beneficiaries  were  not  met  and  a  severe 
inflation  in  medical  costs  was  com- 
pounded. 

Rising  demand  should  not  be  a  source 
of  anxiety  in  our  country.  It  is.  after  all, 
a  sign  of  our  success  in  achieving  equal 
opportunity,  a  measure  of  our  effective- 
ness in  reducing  the  barriers  to  care.  But 
since  the  Federal  Government  is  help- 
ing to  remove  those  barriers,  it  also  has  a 
responsibility  for  what  happens  after 
they  are  reduced.  We  must  see  to  it  that 
our  approach  to  health  problems  Is  a 
balanced  approach.  We  must  be  sure  that 
our  health  care  system  Is  ready  and  able 
to  welcome  Its  new  clients. 

3.  Organizing  for  Efficiency.  As  we 
move  toward  these  goals,  we  must  recog- 
nize that  we  cannot  simply  buy  our  way 
to  better  medicine.  We  have  already  been 
trying  that  too  long.  We  have  been  per- 
suaded, too  often,  that  the  plan  that  costs 
the  most  will  help  the  most — and  too 
often  we  have  been  disappointed. 

We  caimot  be  accused  of  having  under- 
financed our  medical  system — not  by  a 
long  shot.  We  have,  however,  spent  this 
money  poorly — reenforcing  inequities 
and  rewarding  IneflBclencies  and  placing 
the  burden  of  greater  new  demands  on 
the  same  old  system  which  could  not 
meet  the  old  ones. 

The  toughest  question  we  face  then  la 
not  hovD  much  we  should  spend  but  how 
we  should  spend  It.  It  must  be  our  goal 
not  merely  to  finance  a  more  expensive 
medical  system  but  to  organize  a  more 
efficient  one. 

There  are  two  particularly  useful  ways 
of  doing  this: 

A.  Emphasizing  Health  Maintenance. 
In  most  cases  our  present  medical  system 
operates  episodically — people  come  to 
it  In  moments  of  distress — when  they  re- 
quire its  most  expensive  services.   Yet 
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both  the  system  and  those  it  serves  would 
be  better  off  if  less  expensive  services 
could  be  delivered  on  a  more  regular 
basis. 

If  more  of  our  resources  were  invested 
In  preventing  sickness  and  accidents 
fewer  would  have  to  be  spent  on  costly 
cures.  IT  we  gave  more  attention  to  treat- 
ing illness  in  its  early  stages,  then  we 
would  be  less  troubled  by  acute  disease 
In  short,  we  should  build  a  true  "health"' 
system — and  not  a  "sickness"  system 
alone.  We  should  work  to  maintain 
health  and  not  merely  to  restore  it. 

B.  Preserving  Cost  Consciousness.  At 
we  determine  Just  who  should  bear  the 
various  costs  of  health  care,  we  should 
remember  that  only  as  people  are  aware 
of  those  costs  will  they  be  motivated  to 
reduce  them.  When  consimiers  pay  vir- 
tually nothing  for  services  and  when,  at 
the  same  time,  those  who  provide  services 
know  that  all  their  costs  will  also  be 
met,  then  neither  the  consumer  nor  the 
provider  has  an  Incentive  to  use  the  sys- 
tem efBciently.  When  that  happens,  un- 
necessary demand  can  multiply,  scarce 
resources  can  be  squandered  and  the 
shortage  of  services  can  become  even 
more  acute. 

Those  who  are  hurt  the  most  by  such 
developments  are  often  those  whose  med- 
ical needs  are  mast  pressing.  While  costs 
should  never  be  a  barrier  to  providing 
needed  care.  It  is  Important  that  we  pre- 
serve some  element  of  cost  consciousness 
within  our  medical  system. 

4.  Building  on  Strengths.  We  should 
also  avoid  holding  the  whole  of  our 
health  care  system  responsible  for  fail- 
ures in  some  of  its  parts.  There  is  a  nat- 
ural temptation  in  dealing  with  any 
complex  problem  to  say:  "Let  us  wipe 
the  slate  clean  and  start  from  scratch." 
But  to  do  this — to  dismantle  our  entire 
health  Insurance  system,  for  example- 
would  be  to  Ignore  those  Important  parts 
of  the  system  which  have  provided  use- 
ful service.  While  It  would  be  wrong  to 
ignore  any  weaknesses  In  our  present  sys- 
tem. It  would  be  equally  wrong  to  sacri- 
fice its  strengths. 

One  of  those  strengths  Is  the  diversity 
of  our  system — and  the  range  of  choice 
It  therefore  provides  to  doctors  and  pa- 
tients alike.  I  believe  the  public  will  al- 
ways be  better  served  by  a  pluralistic 
system  than  by  a  monolithic  one,  by  a 
system  which  creates  many  effective  cen- 
ters of  responsibility— both  public  and 
private — rather  than  one  that  concen- 
trates authority  In  a  single  governmental 
source. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  must  al- 
low each  part  of  the  system  to  go  Its 
own  Independent  way.  with  no  sense  of 
common  purpose.  We  must  encourage 
greater  cooperation  and  build  better  co- 
ordination— but  not  by  fostering  uni- 
formity and  eliminating  choice.  One  ef- 
fective way  of  influencing  the  system  H 
by  structuring  incentives  which  reward 
peopl"^  for  helping  to  achieve  national 
goals  without  forcing  their  decisions  or 
dictating  the  way  they  are  carried  out 
The  American  people  have  always  shown 
a  imique  capacity  to  move  toward  com- 
mon goals  In  varied  ways.  Our  efforts  to 
reform  health  care  In  America  will  be 
more  effective  if  they  build  on  this 
strength. 
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These  then,  are  certain  cardinal  prin- 
ciples on  which  our  National  Health 
SUategy  should  be  built.  To  implement 
this  strategy,  I  now  propose  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress  the  following 
six  point  program.  It  begins  with  meas- 
ures designed  to  Increase  and  improve 
the  supply  of  medical  care  and  concludes 
with  a  program  which  will  help  people 
pay  for  the  care  they  require. 

A.   REOROANIZINC  THI    DK.IVKBT    Of   SXSVICX 

In  recent  years,  a  new  method  for  de- 
livering health  services  has  achieved 
growing  respect.  This  new  approach  has 
two  essential  attributes.  It  brings  togeth- 
er a  comprehensive  range  of  medical  serv- 
ices in  a  single  organization  so  that  a 
patient  is  assured  of  convenient  access 
to  all  of  them.  And  it  provides  needed 
services  for  a  fixed  ccmtract  fee  which  is 
paid  in  advance  by  all  subscribers. 

Such  an  organization  can  have  a  va- 
riety of  forms  and  names  and  sponsors. 
One  of  the  strengths  of  this  new  concept. 
In  fact,  is  its  great  flexibility.  The  gen- 
eral term  which  has  been  applied  to  all 
of  these  units  is  "HMO" — "Health  Main- 
tenance Organization." 

The  most  Important  advantage  of 
Health  Maintenance  Organization  is 
that  they  increase  the  value  of  the  serv- 
ices a  consumer  receives  for  each  health 
dollar.  This  happens,  first  because  such 
organizations  provide  a  strong  financial 
incentive  for  better  preventive  care  and 
for  greater  efficiency. 

Under  traditional  systems,  doctors  and 
hospitals  are  paid,  in  effect,  on  a  piece 
work  basis.  The  more  illnesses  they 
treat^-and  the  more  service  they  ren- 
der— the  more  their  income  rises.  This 
does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  they  do 
any  less  than  their  very  best  to  make 
people  well.  But  it  does  mean  that  there 
is  no  economic  Incentive  for  them  to 
concentrate  on  keeping  people  healthy. 

A  fixed-price  contract  for  comprehen- 
sive care  reverses  this  illogical  incentive. 
Under  this  arrangement,  income  grows 
not  with  the  number  of  days  a  person  is 
sick  but  with  the  number  of  days  he  is 
well.  HMO's  therefore  have  a  strong  fi- 
nancial interest  in  preventing  illness,  or, 
failing  that,  in  treating  it  in  its  early 
stages,  promoting  a  thorough  recovery, 
and  preventing  any  reoccurrence.  Like 
doctors  in  ancient  China,  they  are  paid 
to  keep  their  clients  healthy.  For  them, 
economic  Interests  work  to  reenforce 
their  professionaJ  interests. 

At  the  same  time,  HMO's  are  motivated 
to  function  more  efficiently.  When  pro- 
viders are  paid  retroactively  for  each  of 
their  services,  inefficiencies  can  often  be 
subsidized.  Sometimes,  in  fact,  ineffi- 
ciency is  rewarded — as  when  a  patient 
who  does  not  need  to  be  hospitalized  is 
treated  in  a  hospital  so  that  he  can  col- 
lect on  his  insurance.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  an  HMO  is  wasteful  of  time  or  talent 
or  facilities,  it  cannot  pass  those  extra 
costs  on  to  the  constimer  or  to  an  in- 
surance company.  Its  budget  for  the 
year  is  determined  In  advance  by  the 
number  of  its  subscribers.  From  that 
point  on  it  is  penalized  for  going  over 
Its  budget  and  rewarded  for  staying 
under  It 

In  an  HMO.  in  other  words,  cost  con- 
sciousness is  fostered.  Such  an  organi- 


zation carmot  afford  to  waste  resources — 
that  costs  more  money  in  the  short  run. 
But  neither  can  it  afford  to  economize 
in  ways  which  hurt  patients — for  that 
increases  long-nin  expenses. 

The  HMO  also  organizes  medical  re- 
sources in  a  way  that  is  more  convenient 
for  patients  and  more  responsive  to  their 
needs.  There  was  a  time  when  every 
housewife  had  to  go  to  a  variety  of  shops 
and  markets  and  pushcarts  to  buy  her 
fanulys  groceries.  Then  along  came  the 
supermarket — making  her  shopping 
chores  much  easier  and  also  giving  her 
a  wider  range  of  choice  and  lower  prices. 
The  HMO  provides  similar  advantages  in 
the  medical  field.  Rather  than  forcing 
the  consumer  to  thread  his  way  through 
a  complex  maze  of  separate  services  and 
specialists,  it  makes  a  full  range  of  re- 
sources available  through  a  single  or- 
ganization— often  at  a  single  stop — and 
makes  It  more  likely  that  the  right  com- 
bination of  resoiorces  will  be  utilized. 

Because  a  team  can  often  work  more 
efficiently  than  isolated  individuals,  each 
doctor's  energies  go  further  in  a  Health 
Maintenance  Organization — twice  as  far 
according  to  some  studies.  At  the  same 
time,  each  patient  retains  the  freedom 
to  choose  his  own  personal  doctor.  In 
addition,  services  can  more  easily  be 
made  available  at  night  and  on  week- 
ends in  an  HMO.  Because  many  doctors 
often  use  the  same  facilities  and  equip- 
ment and  can  share  the  expense  of  med- 
ical assistants  .ind  business  personnel, 
overhead  costs  can  be  sharply  curtailed. 
Physiciams  benefit  from  the  stimulation 
that  comes  from  working  with  fellow 
professionals  who  can  share  their  prob- 
lems, appreciate  their  accomplishments 
and  readily  offer  their  counsel  and  as- 
sistance. HMO's  offer  doctors  other  ad- 
vantages as  well,  including  a  more  regu- 
lar work  schedule,  better  opportunities 
for  continuing  education,  lesser  finan- 
cial risks  upon  first  entering  practice, 
and  generally  lower  rates  for  malprac- 
tice insurance. 

Some  seven  million  Americans  are  now 
enrolled  in  HMO's — and  the  number  is 
growing.  Studies  show  that  they  are  re- 
ceiving high  quality  care  at  a  signifi- 
cantly lower  cost — as  much  sis  one- 
fourth  to  one-third  lower  than  tradi- 
tional care  in  some  areas.  They  go  to  hos- 
pitals less  often  and  they  spend  less  time 
there  when  they  go.  Days  spent  in  the 
hospital  each  year  for  those  who  belong 
to  HMO's  are  only  three-fourths  of  the 
national  average. 

Patients  and  practitioners  alike  are 
enthusiastic  about  this  organizational 
concept.  So  is  this  administration.  That 
is  why  we  proposed  legislation  last  March 
to  enable  Medicare  recipients  to  join 
such  programs.  That  is  why  I  am  now 
making  the  following  additional  recom- 
mendatior^s: 

1.  We  should  require  public  and  pri- 
vate health  insurance  plans  to  allow  ben- 
eficiaries to  use  their  plan  to  purchase 
membership  in  a  Health  Maintenance 
Organization  when  one  is  available. 
When,  for  example,  a  union  and  an  em- 
ployer negotiate  a  contract  which  in- 
cludes health  insurance  for  all  workers, 
each  worker  should  have  the  right  to 
apply  the  actuarial  value  of  his  cover- 


age toward  the  purchase  of  a  fixed-price, 
health  maintenance  program.  Similarly, 
both  Medicare  and  the  new  Family 
Health  Insurance  Plan  for  the  poor 
which  I  will  set  out  later  in  this  message 
should  provide  an  UMO  option. 

2.  To  help  new  HMO's  get  started — 
an  expensive  and  complicated  task — we 
should  establish  a  new  $23  million  pro- 
gram of  plaiming  grants  to  aid  poten- 
tial sponsors — in  both  the  private  and 
public  sector. 

3.  At  the  same  time,  we  should  pro- 
vide additional  support  to  help  sponsors 
raise  the  necessary  capital,  construct 
needed  facilities,  and  siistain  initial  op- 
erating deficits  until  they  achieve  an  en- 
rollment which  allows  them  to  pay  their 
ovm  way.  For  this  purpose,  I  propose 
a  program  of  Federal  loan  guarantees 
which  will  enable  private  sponsors  to 
raise  some  $300  million  in  private  loans 
during  the  first  year  of  the  program. 

4.  Other  barriers  to  the  development 
of  HMO's  include  archaic  laws  in  22 
States  which  prohibit  or  limit  the  group 
practice  of  medicine  and  laws  in  most 
States  which  prevent  doctors  from  dele- 
gating certain  responsibilities  (like  giv- 
ing injections)  to  their  assistants.  To 
help  remove  such  barriers,  I  am  instruct- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  develop  a  model  statute 
which  the  States  themselves  can  adopt 
to  correct  these  euiomalies.  In  addition, 
the  Federal  Government  will  facilitate 
the  development  of  HMO's  in  all  States 
by  entering  into  contracts  with  them  to 
provide  service  to  Medicare  recipients 
and  other  Federal  beneficiaries  who  elect 
such  programs.  Under  the  supremacy 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  these  con- 
tracts will  operate  to  preempt  any  incon- 
sistent State  statutes. 

Our  program  to  promote  the  use  of 
HMO's  is  only  one  of  the  efforts  we  will 
be  making  to  encourage  a  more  efficient 
organization  of  our  health  care  system. 
We  will  take  other  steps  In  this  direction, 
including  stronger  efforts  to  capitalize 
on  new  technological  developments. 

In  recent  years  medical  scientists,  en- 
gineers, industrialists,  and  management 
experts  have  developed  many  new  tech- 
niques for  improving  the  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  health  care.  These  ad- 
vances include  automated  devices  for 
measuring  and  recording  body  functions 
such  as  blood  flow  and  the  electrical  ac- 
tivity of  the  heart,  for  performing  labora- 
tory tests  and  making  the  results  read- 
ily available  to  the  doctor,  and  for  reduc- 
ing the  time  required  to  obtain  a  pa- 
tient's medical  history.  Methods  have 
also  been  devised  for  using  computers 
in  diagnosing  diseases,  for  monitoring 
and  diagnosing  patients  from  remote  lo- 
catior^s,  for  keeping  medical  records  and 
generally  for  restructuring  the  layout 
and  administration  of  hospitals  and 
other  care  centers.  The  results  of  early 
tests  for  such  techniques  have  been  most 
promising.  If  new  developments  can  be 
widely  implemented,  they  can  help  us 
deliver  more  effective,  more  efficient  care 
at  lower  prices. 

The  hospital  and  outpatient  clinic  of 
tomorrow  may  well  bear  little  resem- 
blance to  today's  facility.  We  must  make 
every  effort  to  see  that  its  full  promise  is 
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realized.  I  am  therefore  directing  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  focus  research  In  the  field  of 
health  care  services  on  new  techniques 
for  Improving  the  productivity  of  our 
medical  system.  The  Department  will 
establish  pilot  experiments  and  demon- 
stration projects  In  this  area,  dissemi- 
nate the  results  of  this  work,  and  en- 
courage the  health  industry  and  the 
medical  profession  to  bring  such  tech- 
niques into  full  and  effective  use  in  the 
health  care  centers  of  the  nation. 
B.   tftxrato  THz  BFSciAi.   Kccss  or  scABcmr 

AKZAS 

Americans  who  live  in  remote  rural 
areas  or  in  urban  poverty  neighborhoods 
often  have  special  difQculty  obtaining 
adequate  medical  care.  On  the  average, 
there  is  now  one  doctor  for  every  630 
persons  in  America.  But  In  over  one- 
third  of  our  counties  the  number  of  doc- 
tors per  capita  is  less  than  one-third 
that  high.  In  over  130  counties,  compris- 
ing over  eight  percent  of  our  land  area, 
there  are  no  private  doctors  at  all — and 
the  number  of  such  counties  is  growing. 

A  slmilax  problem  exists  in  our  center 
cities.  In  some  areas  of  New  York  for  ex- 
ample, there  is  one  private  doctor  for 
every  200  persons  but  in  other  areas  the 
ratio  Is  one  to  12.000.  Chicago's  inner 
city  neighborhoods  have  some  1.700  few- 
er physicians  today  than  they  had  ten 
years  ago. 

How  can  we  attract  more  doctors — 
and  better  facilities —  into  these  scarcity 
areas?  I  propose  the  following  actions: 

1.  We  should  encourage  Health  Main- 
tenance Organisations  to  locate  in  scar- 
city areas.  To  this  end.  I  propose  a  $22 
million  progrBun  of  direct  FedersU  grants 
and  loans  to  help  offset  the  special  risks 
and  special  costs  which  such  projects 
would  entail. 

2.  When  necessary,  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  should  supplement  these  efforts 
by  supporting  out-patient  clinics  In 
areas  which  stlU  are  underserved.  These 
units  can  build  on  the  experience  of  the 
Neighborhood  Health  Centers  experi- 
ment which  has  now  been  operating  for 
several  years.  These  faculties  would  serve 
as  a  base  on  which  full  HMO's — operat- 
ing imder  other  public  or  private  direc- 
tion— could  later  be  established. 

I  have  also  asked  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  de- 
velop ways  in  which  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration medical  system  can  be  used 
to  supplement  local  medical  resources  In 
scarcity  areas. 

3.  A  series  of  new  area  Health  Educa- 
tion Centers  should  also  be  established 
in  places  which  are  medically  under- 
served — as  the  Carnegie  Commission  on 
Higher  Education  has  recommended. 
These  centers  would  he  satellites  of  exist- 
ing medical  and  other  health  science 
school."!:  typicaUy,  they  could  be  built 
around  a  community  hospital,  a  cUnlc  or 
an  HMO  which  is  already  in  existrn'^e. 
Each  would  provide  a  valuable  teaching 
center  for  new  health  professionals,  a 
focal  point  for  the  continuing  education 
of  experienced  personnel,  and  a  base  for 
providing  sophisticated  medical  services 
which  would  not  otherwise  be  available 
in  these  areas.  I  am  requesting  that  up 


to  $40  million  be  made  available  for  this 
program  in  Fiscal  Year  1972. 

4.  We  should  also  find  ways  of  com- 
pensating— and  even  rewarding — doctors 
and  nurses  who  move  to  scarcity  areas, 
despite  disadvantages  such  as  lower  in- 
come and  poorer  facilities. 

As  one  important  step  in  this  direc- 
tion, I  am  proposing  that  our  expanding 
loan  programs  for  medical  students  in- 
clude a  new  forgiveness  provision  for 
graduates  who  practice  in  a  scarcity  area, 
especially  those  who  specialize  in  pri- 
mary care  skills  that  are  in  short  supply. 

In  addition,  I  will  request  $10  million 
to  implement  the  Emergency  Health 
Personnel  Act.  Such  funds  will  enable 
us  to  mobilize  a  new  National  Health 
Service  Corps,  made  up  largely  of  dedi- 
cated and  public -spirited  young  health 
professionals  who  will  serve  in  areas 
which  are  now  plagued  by  critical  man- 
power shortages. 

C.      MZKTTNG     THX     PTRaomm.     NEEDS     OW     0V% 
aSOWtNO    ICEDICAI.     8TSTKM 

Our  proposals  for  encouraging  HMO's 
and  for  serving  scarcity  areas  will  help 
us  use  medical  manpower  more  effective- 
ly. But  it  is  also  Important  that  we  pro- 
duce more  health  professionals  and  that 
we  educate  more  of  them  to  perform 
critically  needed  services.  I  am  recom- 
mending a  number  of  measures  to  ac- 
complish these  purposes. 

1.  First,  we  must  use  new  methods  for 
helping  to  finance  medical  education.  In 
the  past  year,  over  half  of  the  nation's 
medical  schools  have  declared  that  they 
are  in  "financial  distress"  and  have  ap- 
plied for  special  Federal  assistance  to 
meet  operating  deficits. 

More  money  is  needed — but  It  Is  also 
important  that  this  money  be  spent  In 
new  ways.  Rather  than  treating  the 
symptoms  of  distress  in  a  piecemeal  and 
erratic  fashion,  we  must  rationalize  our 
system  of  financiad  aid  for  medical  edu- 
cation so  that  the  schools  can  make  in- 
telligent plans  for  regaining  a  sound 
financial  position. 

I  am  recommending,  therefore,  that 
much  of  our  present  aid  to  schools  of 
medicine,  dentistry  and  osteop>athy — 
along  with  $60  million  in  new  money — 
be  provided  In  the  form  of  so-called 
"capitation  grants."  the  size  of  which 
would  be  determined  by  the  number  of 
students  the  school  graduates.  I  recom- 
mend that  the  capitation  grant  level  be 
set  at  $6,000  per  graduate. 

A  capitatjion  grant  system  would  mean 
that  a  school  would  know  In  advance  how 
much  Federal  money  it  could  count  on.  It 
would  allow  an  institution  to  make  its 
own  long-range  plans  as  to  how  it  woiild 
use  these  monies.  It  would  mean  that 
we  could  eventually  phase  out  our  emer- 
gency assistance  programs. 

By  rewarding  outvut — rather  than 
subsidizing  input — this  new  aid  system 
would  encourage  schools  to  educate  more 
students  and  to  educate  them  mare  efB- 
cientiy.  Unlike  formulas  which  are 
geared  to  the  annual  number  of  en- 
rollees.  capitation  grants  would  provide 
a  strong  incentive  for  schools  to  shorten 
their  curricialum  from  four  years  to 
three — In  line  with  another  sound  lec- 
ommendation  of  the  Carnegie  Commis- 
sion on  Higher  Education.  For  then,  the 


same  sized  school  would  qualify  for  as 
much  as  one-third  more  money  each 
year,  since  each  of  Its  graduating  classes 
would  be  one-third  larger. 

This  capitation  grant  program  should 
be  supplemented  by  a  program  of  special 
project  grants  to  help  achieve  special 
goals.  These  grants  would  support  efforts 
such  as  improving  planning  and  man- 
agement, shortening  curriculums,  ex- 
panding enrollments,  team  training  of 
physicians  and  allied  health  personnel, 
and  starting  HMO's  for  local  popula- 
tions. 

In  addition.  I  believe  that  Federal  sup- 
port dollars  for  the  construction  of  medi- 
cal education  facilities  can  be  used  more 
effectively.  I  recommend  that  the  five 
current  programs  in  this  area  be  con- 
solidated into  a  single,  more  flexible  grant 
authority  and  that  a  new  prograim  of 
guaranteed  loans  and  other  financial 
aids  be  made  available  to  generate  over 
$500  million  m  private  construction  loans 
in  the  coming  Fiscal  Year — five  times  the 
level  of  our  current  construction  grant 
program. 

Altogether,  these  efforts  to  encourage 
and  facilitate  the  expansion  of  our  medi- 
cal schools  should  produce  a  50  percent 
increase  in  medical  school  graduates  by 
1975.  We  miist  set  that  as  our  goal  and 
we  must  see  that  it  Is  accomplished. 

2.  The  Federal  Government  should 
also  establish  special  suppwrt  programs 
to  help  low  income  students  enter  medi- 
cal and  dental  schools.  I  propose  that  our 
scholarship  grant  program  for  these 
students  be  almost  doubled — from  $15  to 
$29  million.  At  the  same  time,  this  ad- 
ministration would  modify  its  proposed 
student  loan  programs  to  meet  better 
the  needs  of  medical  students.  To  help 
alleviate  the  concern  of  low  Income  stu- 
dents that  such  a  loan  might  become  an 
impossible  burden  If  they  fail  to  gradu- 
ate from  medical  school,  we  will  request 
authority  to  forgive  loans  where  such 
action  is  appropriate. 

3.  One  of  the  most  promising  ways  to 
expand  the  supply  of  medical  care  and 
to  reduce  its  costs  is  through  a  greater 
use  of  allied  health  personnel,  especially 
those  who  work  as  physicians'  and  den- 
tists' assistants,  nurse  pediatric  practi- 
tioners, and  nurse  mldwlves.  Such  per- 
sons are  trained  to  perform  tasks  which 
must  otherwise  be  performed  by  doctors 
themselves,  even  though  they  do  not  re- 
quire the  skills  of  a  doctor.  Such  assist- 
ance frees  a  physician  to  focus  his  skills 
where  they  are  most  needed  and  often 
allows  him  to  treat  many  additional  pa- 
tients. 

I  recommend  that  our  allied  health 
personnel  training  programs  be  expanded 
by  50%  over  1971  levels,  to  $29  million, 
and  that  $15  million  of  this  amoimt  be 
devoted  to  training  physicians'  assist- 
ants. We  will  also  encourage  medical 
schools  to  train  future  doctors  in  the  pro- 
per use  of  such  assistants  and  we  will 
take  the  steps  I  described  earlier  to  eli- 
minate barriers  to  their  use  in  the  laws 
of  certain  States. 

In  EMlditlon.  this  administration  will 
expand  nationwide  the  current  MEDIHC 
program — an  experimental  effort  to  en- 
courage servicemen  and  women  with 
medical  training  to  enter  civilian  medi- 
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cal  professions  when  they  leave  military 
duty.  Of  the  more  than  30.000  such  per- 
sons who  leave  military  service  each 
year,  two-thirds  express  an  interest  in 
staying  in  the  health  field  but  only  about 
one- third  finally  do  so.  Our  goal  is  to 
increase  the  number  who  enter  civilian 
health  employment  by  2.500  per  year  for 
the  next  five  years.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Veterans  Administration  will  expand  the 
number  of  health  trainees  in  VA  facili- 
ties from  49.000  in  1970  to  over  53,000  in 
1972. 

D.  A  SPECIAL  PKOBLCM:    ICALPRACTICX  BUITB  AND 
MALPRACnCB    INSURANCE 

One  reason  consumers  must  pay  more 
lor  health  care  and  health  insurance 
these  days  is  the  fact  that  most  doctors 
are  paying  much  more  for  the  insurance 
they  must  buy  to  protect  themselves 
against  claims  of  malpractice.  For  the 
past  five  years,  malpractice  insurance 
rates  have  gone  up  sin  average  of  10  per- 
cent a  year — a  fact  which  reflects  both 
the  growing  nimiber  of  malpractice 
claims  and  the  growing  size  of  setUe- 
ments.  Many  doctors  are  having  trouble 
obtaining  any  malpractice  insurance. 

The  climate  of  fear  which  Is  created  by 
the  growing  mraiace  of  malpractice  suits 
also  affects  the  quality  of  medical  treat- 
ment. Often  it  forces  doctors  to  practice 
IneCQcient.  defensive  medicine — ordering 
unnecessary  tests  and  treatments  solely 
for  the  sake  of  appearance.  It  discourages 
the  use  of  physicians'  assistants,  inhibits 
that  free  discussion  of  cases  which  can 
contribute  so  much  to  better  care,  and 
makes  It  harder  to  establish  a  relation- 
ship of  trust  between  doctors  and  pa- 
tients. 

TTie  consequences  of  the  malpractice 
problem  are  profound.  It  must  be  con- 
fronted soon  and  it  must  be  confronted 
effectively — but  that  will  be  no  simple 
matter.  For  one  thing,  we  need  to  know 
far  more  than  we  presently  do  about  this 
complex  problem. 

I  am  therefore  directing — as  a  first 
step  in  dealing  with  this  danger — that 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  promptiy  appoint  and  convene  a 
Commission  on  Medical  Malpractice  to 
undertake  an  intensive  program  of  re- 
search and  analysis  in  this  area.  The 
Commission  membership  should  repre- 
sent the  health  professions  and  health 
institutions,  the  legal  profession,  the  in- 
surance industry,  and  the  general  public. 
Its  report — which  should  include  specific 
recommendations  for  dealing  with  this 
problem — should  be  submitted  by  March 
1,  1972. 

C.     NIW     ACnONB    TO     PBZVKNT     ILLNSSSES     AND 
AOCIDKNTS 

We  often  invest  our  medical  resources 
as  If  an  ounce  of  cure  were  worth  a  poimd 
of  prevention.  We  spend  vast  siuns  to 
treat  illnesses  and  accidents  that  could 
be  avoided  for  a  fraction  of  those  ex- 
penditures. We  focus  our  attention  on 
making  people  well  rather  than  keeping 
people  well,  and — as  a  result — both  our 
health  and  our  pocketbooks  are  poorer. 
A  new  National  Health  Strategy  should 
assign  a  much  higher  priority  to  the 
work  of  prevention. 

As  we  have  already  seen.  Health  Main- 
tenance Organizations  can  do  a  great  deal 
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to  help  in  this  effort.  In  addition  to  en- 
couraging their  growth,  I  am  also  rec- 
ommending a  number  of  further  meas- 
ures through  which  we  can  take  the  of- 
fensive against  the  long-range  causes  of 
illnesses  and  accidents. 

1.  To  begin  with,  we  must  reaffirm — 
and  expand — the  Federal  commitment  to 
biomedical  research.  Our  approach  to 
research  support  should  be  balanced — 
with  strong  efforts  in  a  variety  of  fields. 
Two  critical  areas,  however,  deserve  spe- 
cial attention. 

The  first  of  these  Is  cancer.  In  the  next 
year  alone,  650,000  new  cases  of  cancer 
will  be  diagnosed  in  this  coimtry  and 
340,000  of  our  people  will  die  of  this  dis- 
ease. Incredible  as  It  may  seem,  one  out 
of  every  four  Americans  who  are  now 
alive  will  someday  develop  cancer  unless 
we  can  reduce  the  present  rates  of  inci- 
dence. 

In  the  last  seven  years  we  spent  more 
than  30  bilUon  dollars  on  space  research 
and  technology  and  about  one-twenty- 
fifth  of  that  amount  to  find  a  cure  for 
cancer.  The  time  has  now  come  to  put 
more  of  our  resources  Into  cancer  re- 
search and — learning  an  important  les- 
son from  our  space  program — to  organize 
those  resources  as  effectively  as  possible. 
When  we  began  our  space  program  we 
were  fairly  confident  that  our  goals  could 
be  reached  if  only  we  made  a  great 
enough  effort.  The  challenge  was  tech- 
nological; it  did  not  require  new  theoret- 
ical bre€ikthroughs.  Unf  ortimately,  this  is 
not  the  case  in  most  biomedical  resesu-ch 
at  Uie  present  time;  scientific  break- 
throughs are  still  required  and  they  often 
cannot  be  forced — no  matter  how  much 
money  and  energy  is  expended. 

We  should  not  forget  this  caution.  At 
the  same  time,  we  should  recognize  that 
of  all  our  research  endeavors,  cancer 
research  may  now  be  in  the  best  position 
to  benefit  from  a  great  infusion  of  re- 
sources. For  there  are  moments  in  bio- 
medical research  when  problems  begin 
to  break  open  and  results  begin  to  pour  in, 
opening  many  new  lines  of  inquiry  and 
many  new  opportunities  for  break- 
through. 

We  believe  that  cancer  research  has 
reached  such  a  point.  This  administration 
is  therefore  requesting  an  additional  $100 
million  for  cancer  research  in  its  new 
budget.  And — as  I  said  in  my  State  of 
the  Union  Message — "I  will  ask  later  for 
whatever  additional  funds  can  effectively 
be  used"  in  this  effort. 

Because  this  project  will  require  the 
ccxjrdinatlon  of  scientists  in  many 
fields — drawing  on  many  projects  now  in 
existence  but  cutting  across  established 
organizational  lines — I  am  directing  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  establish  a  new  Csmcer  Conquest 
Program  in  the  Office  of  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  This 
program  will  operate  under  its  own  Di- 
rector who  will  be  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  supporteid  by  a  new  manage- 
ment group.  To  advise  that  group  in 
establishing  priorities  and  allocating 
fluids — and  to  advise  other  officials,  in- 
cluding me,  concerning  this  effort — I  will 
also  estabUsh  a  new  Advisory  Committee 
on  the  Conquest  of  Cancer. 

A  second  targeted  disease  for  concen- 
trated  research   shoiild   be   sickle   cell 


anemia— a  most  serious  childhood  dis- 
ease which  almost  always  occurs  in  the 
black  population.  It  is  estimated  that 
one  out  of  every  500  black  babies  actually 
develops  sickle  cell  disease. 

It  is  a  sad  cuid  shameful  fact  that  the 
causes  of  this  disease  have  been  largely 
neglected  throughout  our  history.  We 
cannot  rewrite  this  record  of  neglect,  but 
we  can  reverse  it.  To  this  end,  this  ad- 
ministration is  increasing  Its  budget  for 
research  and  treatment  of  sickle  cell 
disease  fivefold,  to  a  new  total  of  $6 
million. 

2.  A  second  major  area  of  emphasis 
should  be  that  of  hefdth  education. 

In  the  final  analysis,  each  individual 
bears  the  major  responsibility  for  his 
own  health.  Unfortunately,  too  many  of 
Us  fall  to  meet  that  responsibility.  Too 
many  Americaiis  eat  too  much,  drink  too 
much,  work  too  hard,  and  exercise  too 
little.  Too  many  are  careless  drivers. 

These  are  personal  questions,  to  be 
sure,  but  they  are  also  public  questions. 
For  the  whole  society  has  a  stake  in  the 
health  of  the  individual.  Ultimately, 
everyone  shares  in  the  cost  of  his  illnesses 
or  accidents.  Through  tax  payments  and 
through  Insurance  premiums,  the  care- 
ful subsidize  the  careless,  the  nonsmokers 
subsidize  those  who  smoke,  the  physical- 
ly fit  subsidize  the  rimdown  and  the 
overweight,  the  knowledgeable  subsidize 
the  ignorant  and  vulnerable. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  our  entire  coim- 
try, therefore,  to  educate  and  encourage 
each  of  our  citizens  to  develop  sensible 
health  practices.  Yet  we  have  given  re- 
markably little  attention  to  the  health 
education  of  our  people.  Most  of  our  cur- 
rent efforts  in  this  area  are  fragmented 
and  haphazard — a  public  service  adver- 
tisement one  week,  a  newspaper  article 
another,  a  short  lecture  now  and  then 
from  the  doctor.  There  is  no  national  in- 
strument, no  central  force  to  stimulate 
and  coordinate  a  comprehensive  health 
education  program. 

I  have  therefore  been  working  to  create 
such  an  instrument.  It  will  be  called  the 
National  Health  Education  Foundation. 
It  will  be  a  private,  non-profit  group 
which  will  receive  no  Federal  money.  Its 
membership  will  include  representatives 
of  business,  labor,  the  medical  profession, 
the  insurance  industry,  health  and  wel- 
fare organizations,  and  various  govern- 
mental units.  Leaders  from  these  fields 
have  already  agreed  to  proceed  with  such 
an  organization  and  are  well  on  the  way 
toward  reaching  an  initial  goal  of  $1  mil- 
lion in  pledges  for  its  budget. 

This  independent  project  will  be  com- 
plemented by  other  Federal  efforts  to 
promote  health  education.  For  example, 
expenditures  to  provide  family  planning 
assistance  have  been  increased,  rising 
fourfold  since  1969.  And  I  am  asking  that 
the  great  potential  of  our  nation's  day 
care  centers  to  provide  health  education 
be  better  utilized. 

3.  We  should  also  expand  Federtil  pro- 
grams to  help  prevent  accidents — the 
leading  cause  of  death  between  the  ages 
of  one  and  37  and  the  fourth  leading 
cause  of  death  for  persons  of  all  ages. 

Our  highway  death  toll— 50,000  fatali- 
ties last  year — is  a  tragedy  and  an  out- 
rage of  unspeakable  proportions.  It  is 
all  the  more  shameful  since  half  these 
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de«th«  involved  drivers  or  pedestrians 
under  the  influence  of  alcohol.  We  have 
therefore  increased  funding  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation's  auto  ac- 
cident and  alcohol  pro«rcun  from  %8  mil- 
lion In  Fiscal  Year  1971  to  $35  million 
in  Fiscal  Year  1972.  I  am  also  requesting 
that  the  budget  for  alcoholism  programs 
be  doubled,  from  $7  million  to  $14  mil- 
lion. This  will  permit  an  expansion  of 
our  research  efforts  into  better  ways  of 
treating  this  disease. 

I  am  also  requesting  a  supplemental 
appropriation  of  $5  million  this  year  and 
an  addition  of  $8  mUlton  over  amounts 
already  in  the  1972  budget  to  Implement 
aggreeslvely  the  new  CXxupaUonal  Safety 
and  Health  Act  I  signed  last  December. 
We  must  begin  immediately  to  cut  down 
on  the  14,000  deaths  and  more  than  two 
million  disabling  injuries  which  result 
each  year  from  occupational  illnesses 
and  accidents. 

The  conditions  which  affect  health  are 
almost  unlimited.  A  man's  income,  his 
daily  diet,  the  place  he  lives,  the  quality 
of  his  air  and  water — all  of  these  factors 
have  a  greater  impact  on  his  physical 
well  being  than  does  the  famUy  doctor. 
When  we  talk  about  our  health  program, 
therefore,  we  should  not  forget  our  ef- 
forts to  protect  the  nation's  food  and 
drug  supply,  to  control  narcotics,  to  re- 
store and  renew  the  environment,  to 
build  better  hoxislng  and  transportation 
ssrstems,  to  end  hunger  in  America,  and — 
above  all — to  place  a  floor  under  the  In- 
come of  every  family  with  children.  In  a 
sense  this  special  message  on  health  Is 
one  of  many  health  messages  which  this 
administration  is  sending  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

T.   A.   NATION  AX.    HEALTH    INSUmANCX 
PAXTNXSSHIF 

In  my  State  of  the  Union  Message,  I 
pledged  to  present  a  program  "to  en- 
sure that  no  American  family  will  be 
prevented  from  obtaining  basic  medical 
care  by  inability  to  pay."  I  am  announc- 
ing that  program  today.  It  is  a  compre- 
hensive national  health  insurance  pro- 
gram, one  in  which  the  public  and  the 
private  sectors  would  Join  In  a  new  part- 
nership to  provide  adequate  health  In- 
surance for  the  American  people. 

In  the  last  twenty  years,  the  segment 
of  our  population  owning  health  insur- 
ance has  grown  from  50  percent  to  87 
percent  and  the  portion  of  medical  bills 
paid  for  by  insurance  has  gone  from  35 
percent  to  80  percent.  But  despite  this 
Impressive  growth,  there  are  still  seri- 
ous gaps  in  present  health  insurance 
coverage.  Four  sMch  gaps  deserve  par- 
ticular attention. 

First — too  many  health  insurance  pol- 
icies fociis  on  hospital  and  surgical  costs 
and  leave  critical  outpatient  services  un- 
covered. While  some  80  percent  of  our 
people  have  some  hospitalization  insxir- 
ance.  for  example,  only  about  half  are 
covered  for  outpatient  and  laboratory 
services  and  less  than  half  are  Insured 
for  treatment  in  the  physician's  ofBce 
or  the  home.  Because  demand  goes 
where  the  dollars  are,  the  res  alt  is  an 
imneceasary — and  expensive — overutili- 
zation  of  acute  care  facilities.  The  aver- 
age hospital  stay  today  is  a  full  day 
longer  than  It  was  eight  years  ago.  Stud- 


ies show  that  over  one- fourth  of  hospital 
beds  In  some  areas  are  occupied  by  pa- 
tients who  do  not  really  need  them  and 
could  have  received  equivalent  or  better 
care  outside  the  hospital. 

A  second  problem  is  the  failure  of  most 
private  Insurance  policies  to  protect 
against  the  catastrophic  costs  of  major 
Illnesses  and  accidents.  Only  40  percent 
of  our  people  have  catastrophic  cost  in- 
surance of  any  sort  and  most  of  that  in- 
surance has  upper  limits  of  $10,000  or 
$15,000.  This  :neans  that  insurance  often 
runs  out  while  expenses  are  still  mount- 
ing. For  many  of  our  families,  the  an- 
guish of  a  serious  illness  is  thus  com- 
pounded by  acute  financial  anxiety  Even 
the  joy  of  recovery  can  often  be  clouded 
by  the  burden  of  debt — and  even  by  the 
threat  of  bankruptcy. 

A  third  problem  with  much  of  our  in- 
surance at  the  present  time  Is  that  it  can- 
not be  applieil  to  membership  in  a  Health 
Maintenance  Organization — and  thus 
effectively  precludes  such  membership. 
No  employee  will  pay  to  join  such  a  plan, 
no  matter  how  attractive  it  might  seem 
to  him.  when  deductions  from  his  pay- 
check— along  with  contributions  from  his 
employer — are  t>eing  used  to  purchase 
another  health  Insurance  policy. 

The  fourth  deficiency  we  must  c<HTect 
in  present  Insurance  coverage  is  its  fail- 
ure to  help  the  poor  gain  sufficient  access 
to  our  medical  system.  Just  one  index  of 
this  failure  is  the  fact  that  fifty  percent 
of  poor  children  are  not  even  Immunized 
against  common  childhood  diseases.  The 
disability  rate  for  families  below  the 
poverty  line  Is  at  least  50  percent  higher 
than  for  families  with  incomes  above 
$10,000. 

lliose  who  need  care  most  often  get 
care  least.  And  even  when  the  poor  do 
get  service,  it  Is  often  second  rate.  A  vi- 
cious cycle  is  thus  reinforced — poverty 
breeds  illness  and  Illness  breeds  greater 
poverty.  This  situation  will  be  corrected 
only  when  the  poor  have  sufUclent  pur- 
chasing power  to  enter  the  medical  mar- 
ketplace on  equal  terms  with  those  who 
are  more  affluent. 

Our  National  Health  Insurance  Part- 
nership is  designed  to  correct  these  in- 
adeqtiacles — not  by  dettroying  our  pres- 
ent insurance  system  but  by  improving 
it.  Rather  than  giving  up  on  a  system 
which  has  been  developing  impressively, 
we  should  work  to  bring  about  further 
growth  which  will  fill  In  the  gaps  we  have 
identified  To  this  end.  I  am  recommend- 
ing the  following  combination  of  public 
and  private  efforts. 

1.  I  am  proposing  that  a  National 
Health  Insurance  Standards  Act  be 
adopted  which  will  require  employers  to 
provide  basic  health  insurance  coverage 
for  their  employees. 

In  the  past,  we  have  taken  similar  ac- 
tions to  assure  workers  a  minimum  wage, 
to  provide  them  with  disability  and  re- 
tirement benefits,  and  to  set  occupation- 
al health  and  safety  standards.  Now  we 
should  go  one  step  further  and  guaran- 
tee that  all  workers  will  receive  adequate 
health  insurance  protection. 

The  minimum  program  we  would  re- 
quire under  this  law  would  pay  for  hos- 
pital services,  for  physicians'  services — 
both  in  the  hospital  and  outside  of  it.  for 


full  maternity  care,  well-baby  care  'in- 
cluding Immunizations) ,  laboratory  serv- 
ices and  certain  other  medical  expenses. 
To  protect  against  catastrophic  costs, 
benefits  would  have  to  include  not  leas 
than  $50,000  In  coverage  for  each  family 
member  during  the  life  of  the  policy  con- 
tract. The  minimum  package  would  in- 
clude certain  deductible  and  coinsurance 
features.  As  an  alternative  to  pa>1ng 
separate  fees  for  separate  services,  work- 
ers could  use  this  program  to  purchase 
membership  in  a  Health  Maintenance 
Organization. 

The  Federal  Government  would  pay 
nothing  for  this  program;  the  costs  would 
be  shared  by  employers  and  employees, 
much  as  they  are  today  under  most  col- 
lective bargaining  agreements.  A  ceilliig 
on  how  much  employees  could  be  asked 
to  contribute  would  be  set  at  35  percent 
during  the  first  two  and  one-half  years  of 
operation  and  25  percent  thereafter.  To 
give  each  employer  time  to  plan  for  this 
additional  cost  of  doing  business — a  cost 
which  would  be  shared,  of  course,  by  all 
of  his  competitors — this  program  would 
not  go  into  effect  until  July  1.  1973.  This 
schedule  would  also  allow  time  for  ex- 
panding and  reorganizing  our  health 
system  to  handle  the  new  requirements. 

As  the  number  of  enrollees  rises  under 
this  plan,  the  costs  per  enrollee  can  be 
expected  to  fall.  The  fact  that  employees 
and  unions  wlU  have  an  even  higher  stake 
in  the  system  will  add  additional  pres- 
sures to  keep  quality  up  and  costs  down. 
And  since  the  range  within  which  bene- 
fits can  vary  will  be  somewhat  narrower 
than  it  has  been,  competition  between 
Insurance  companies  will  be  more  likely 
to  focus  on  the  overall  price  at  whlcli  the 
contract  is  offered.  This  means  that  in- 
surance companies  will  themselves  have 
a  greater  motivation  to  keep  medical 
costs  from  soaring. 

1  am  still  considering  what  further 
legislative  steps  may  be  desirable  for 
regulating  private  health  insurance,  in- 
cluding the  Introduction  of  sufficient 
disincentive  measxires  to  reinforce  the 
objective  of  creating  cost  consciousness 
on  the  part  of  consimiers  and  providers. 
I  wUl  make  such  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  at  a  later  time. 

2  I  am  also  proposing  that  a  new 
Family  Health  Insurance  Plan  be  estab- 
lished to  meet  the  special  needs  of  poor 
families  who  woiold  not  be  covered  by  the 
proposed  fJational  Health  Insurance 
Standards  Act — those  that  are  headed 
by  unemployed,  intermittently  employed 
or  self-employed  persons. 

The  Medicaid  program  was  designed 
to  help  these  people,  but — for  many  rea- 
sons— It  has  not  accomplished  its  goals. 
Because  it  is  not  a  truly  national  pro- 
gram, its  benefits  vsuy  widely  from  Stat* 
to  State.  Sixteen  States  now  get  80  per- 
cent of  all  Medicaid  money  and  two 
States.  California  and  New  York,  get 
30  percent  of  Federal  funds  though  they 
have  only  20  percent  of  the  poverty  pop- 
ulation. Two  States  have  no  Medicaid 
program  at  all. 

In  addition.  Medicaid  suffers  from 
other  defects  that  now  plague  our  failing 
welfare  system.  It  largely  excludes  the 
working  poor — which  means  that  all 
benefits  can  suddenly  be  cut  off  when 
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faoilly  Income  rises  ever  so  slightly — 
from  just  under  the  eligibility  barrier  to 
jUBt  over  it.  Coverage  is  provided  when 
husbtmds  desert  their  families,  but  Is 
often  eliminated  when  they  come  back 
Iwme  and  work.  The  program  thus  pro- 
vides an  incentive  for  poor  families  to 
Btay  on  the  welfare  rolls. 

Some  of  these  problems  would  be  cor- 
rected by  my  proposal  to  require  em- 
ployers to  offer  adequate  insurance  cov- 
erage to  their  employees.  No  longer,  for 
example,  would  a  workingman  receive 
poorer  insurance  coverage  than  a  welfare 
eUent — a  condition  which  exists  today  in 
many  States.  But  we  also  need  an  addi- 
tional program  for  much  of  the  welfare 
population. 

Accordingly,  I  propose  that  the  part  of 
Medicaid  which  covers  most  welfare  fam- 
ilies be  eliminated.  The  new  Family 
Health  Insurance  Plan  that  takes  its 
place  would  be  fully  financed  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
It  would  provide  health  insurance  to  all 
poor  families  with  children  headed  by 
self-employed  or  unemployed  persons 
whose  income  is  below  a  certain  level. 
For  a  family  of  four  persons,  the  eligibil- 
ity ceiling  would  be  $5,000. 

For  the  poorest  of  eligible  fsunilies,  this 
program  would  make  no  charges  and 
would  pay  for  basic  medical  costs.  As 
family  income  Increased  beyond  a  cer- 
tain level  ($3,000  in  the  case  of  a  four- 
person  family)  the  family  itself  would 
begin  to  assimie  a  greater  share  of  the 
costs — through  a  graduated  schedule  of 
premium  charges,  deductibles,  and  co- 
insurance payments.  This  provision  would 
iiKluce  some  cost  consciousness  as  in- 
come rises.  But  unlike  Medicaid — with 
its  abrupt  cutoff  of  benefits  when  ftunily 
income  reaches  a  certain  point — this  ar- 
rangement would  provide  an  incentive 
for  families  to  improve  their  economic 
position. 

The  Family  Hetilth  Insurance  Plan 
would  also  go  into  effect  on  July  1,  1973. 
In  its  first  full  year  of  operation,  it  would 
cost  approximately  $1.2  billion  in  addi- 
tional Federal  funds — assuming  that  all 
eligible  families  participate.  Since  States 
would  no  longer  bear  any  share  of  this 
cost,  they  would  be  relieved  of  a  consid- 
erable burden.  In  order  to  encourage 
States  to  use  part  of  these  savings  to 
supplement  Federal  benefits,  the  Federal 
Government  would  agree  to  bear  the  costs 
of  administering  a  consolidated  Federal- 
State  benefit  package.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  also  contract  with  local 
committees — to  review  local  practices  and 
to  ensure  that  adequate  care  is  being  pro- 
vided in  exchange  for  Federal  payments. 
Private  insurers,  unions  and  employees 
would  be  invited  to  use  these  same  com- 
mittees to  review  the  utilization  of  their 
benefits  if  they  wished  to  do  so. 

This,  then,  is  how  the  National  Health 
Insurance  Partnership  would  work:  "Hie 
Family  Health  Insurance  Plan  would 
meet  the  needs  of  most  welfare  families — 
though  Medicaid  would  continue  for  the 
aged  poor,  the  blind  and  the  disabled.  The 
National  Hetilth  Insurance  Standards  Act 
would  help  the  working  population.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  and  civilian 
Federal  employees    would  continue   to 


have  their  own  insurance  programs  and 
otir  older  citizens  would  continue  to  have 
Medicare. 

Our  program  would  also  require  the 
establishment  in  each  State  of  special 
insurance  pools  which  would  offer  in- 
surance at  reasonable  group  rates  to  peo- 
ple who  did  not  qualify  for  other  pro- 
grams: the  self-employed,  for  extunple. 
and  poor  risk  Individuals  who  often  can- 
not get  insurance. 

I  also  urge  the  Congress  to  take  further 
steps  to  Improve  Medicare.  For  one  thing, 
beneficiaries  should  be  allowed  to  use 
the  program  to  Join  Health  Maintenance 
Organizations.  In  addition,  we  should 
consolidate  the  financing  of  Part  A  of 
Medicare — which  pays  for  hospital  care — 
and  Part  B — which  pays  for  outpatient 
services,  provided  the  elderly  person  him- 
self pays  a  monthly  fee  to  qualify  for  this 
protection.  I  propose  that  this  charge — 
which  Is  scheduled  to  rise  to  $5.60  per 
month  in  Jiily  of  this  year — be  i>aid  for 
instead  by  increasing  the  Social  Security 
wage  base.  Removing  this  admission  cost 
wHl  save  our  older  citizens  some  $1.3  bil- 
lion annually  and  will  give  them  greater 
access  to  preventive  and  ambulatory 
services. 

WHV   IS  A   NATIONAL  HEALTH  INSUKANCE  PAET- 
NEKSKIP  BETTTEB  THAN  NATIONALIZED  HEALTH 

INSURANCE? 

I  believe  that  our  government  and  our 
people,  business  and  labor,  the  Insurance 
Industry  and  the  health  profession  can 
work  together  in  a  national  partnership 
to  achieve  our  health  objectives.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  achievement  of  these  ob- 
jectives requires  the  nationalization  of 
our  health  insurance  industry. 

To  begin  with,  there  simply  is  no  need 
to  eliminate  an  entire  segment  of  our 
private  economy  and  at  the  same  time 
add  a  multi-biUlon  dollar  responsibility 
to  the  Federal  budget.  Such  a  step  should 
not  be  taken  unless  all  other  steps  have 
failed. 

More  than  that,  such  action  would  be 
dangerous.  It  would  deny  people  the  right 
to  choose  how  they  will  pay  for  their 
health  care.  It  would  remove  competition 
from  the  insurance  system — and  with  it 
an  incentive  to  experiment  and  innovate. 

Under  a  nationalized  system,  only  the 
Federal  Government  would  lose  when 
inefficiency  crept  in  or  when  prices  es- 
calated; neither  the  consumer  himself, 
nor  his  employer,  nor  his  union,  nor  his 
insurance  company  would  have  any  fur- 
ther stake  in  controlling  prices.  The  only 
way  that  utilization  could  be  effectively 
regulated  and  costs  effectively  restrained, 
therefore,  would  be  if  the  Federsd  Oov- 
emment made  a  forceful,  tenacious  ef- 
fort to  do  so.  This  would  mean — as 
proponents  of  a  nationalized  insurance 
program  have  admitted — that  Federal 
personnel  would  inevitably  be  approving 
the  budgets  of  local  hospitals,  setting  fee 
schedules  for  local  doctors,  and  taking 
other  steps  which  could  easily  lead  to  the 
complete  Federal  domination  of  all  of 
American  medicine.  That  is  an  enormous 
risk — and  there  is  no  need  for  us  to  take 
it.  There  is  a  better  way — a  more  prac- 
tical, more  effective,  less  expensive,  and 
less  dangerous  way — to  reform  and  re- 
new our  Nation's  health  system. 


CONFIONTINa    A   DSSPKNTNC   CEISI8 

"It  Is  health  which  is  real  wealth," 
said  Ghandl,  "and  not  pieces  of  gold  and 
silver."  That  statement  applies  not  only 
to  the  lives  of  men  but  also  to  the  life 
of  nations.  And  nations,  like  men,  are 
Judged  in  the  end  by  the  things  they  hold 
most  valuable. 

Not  only  is  health  more  important 
than  economic  wealth,  It  is  also  ite  foun- 
dation, it  has  been  estimated,  for  ex- 
ample, that  10  percent  of  our  country's 
economic  growth  in  the  past  half  cen- 
tury has  come  because  a  declining  death 
rate  lias  produced  an  expanded  labor 
force. 

Our  entire  society,  then,  has  a  direct 
staJce  In  the  health  of  every  member.  In 
carrying  out  its  responsibilities  in  this 
field,  a  nation  serves  its  own  best  in- 
terests, even  as  it  demonstrates  the 
breadth  of  its  spirit  and  the  depth  of  its 
compassion. 

Yet  we  cannot  truly  carry  out  these 
responsibilities  unless  the  ultimate  focus 
of  our  concern  is  the  personal  health  of 
the  individual  human  being.  We  dare  not 
get  so  caught  up  in  our  systems  and  our 
strategies  that  we  lost  sight  of  his  needs 
or  compromise  his  interests.  We  can 
build  an  effective  National  Health  Strate- 
gy only  if  we  remember  the  central  truth 
that  the  only  wsiy  to  serve  our  people 
well  is  to  better  serve  each  person. 

Nineteen  months  ago  I  said  that  Amer- 
ica's medical  system  faced  a  "massive 
crisis."  Since  that  statement  was  made, 
that  crisis  has  deepened.  All  of  us  must 
now  Join  together  in  a  common  effort  to 
meet  this  crisis — each  doing  his  own  part 
to  mobilize  more  effectively  the  enormous 
potential  of  our  health  care  system. 
Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  Hottse,  February  18,  1971. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY— 
53  YEARS  OF  RESISTANCE 

The  SPEABZER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

(Mr.  FLOOD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  Include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  SF>eaker,  today  we 
observe  the  53d  aimiversary  of  the  dec- 
laration of  independence  of  the  Lith- 
uanian people.  On  November  15,  1917, 
tile  Soviet  Oovemment  under  Lenin  de- 
clared that  all  the  nations  of  Russia  had 
the  right  of  self-determination,  including 
independence  and  the  formation  of  sov- 
ereign governments.  On  February  16, 
1918.  the  Lithuanian  Coimcll,  speaking 
for  all  of  the  people  of  Lithuania,  de- 
clared the  nation  an  Independent,  demo- 
cratically ordered  state.  But  Lithuania  is 
still  not  free. 

The  roots  of  the  Lithuanian  independ- 
ent spirit  reach  deep  into  the  history  of 
this  Baltic  nation.  During  the  second 
half  of  the  14th  century,  vast  empires 
were  being  built  by  powerful  lords  who 
conquered  great  exjMinses  of  land  and 
established  dynasties.  By  the  mid- 15th 
century,  the  Lithuanian  empire  extended 
over  300,000  square  miles,  stretching 
south  from  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the  Black 
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Sea  and  east  almost  to  Moacow,  an  area 
larger  than  any  country  in  modem 
Ehirope. 

The  ruling  classes  managed  to  control 
this  vast  territory  because  of  their  un- 
Questionable  political  talent  and  their 
spirit  of  religious  tolerance.  Lithuania  at 
that  time  was  a  proud  and  powerful 
multinational  state  and  the  Baltic  peo- 
ples who  inhabited  the  land  were  In- 
tensely nationalistic,  proud  of  their  re- 
ligion, language,  and  customs. 

The  struggle  of  these  proud  peoples  to 
maintain  their  freedom  began  in  the  16th 
century  when  the  Russian  rulers  in  Mos- 
cow proclaimed  themselves  czars  of  all 
the  Russias  and  began  to  sweep  across 
the  surrounding  nations.  Russian  inva- 
sions of  Lithuania  began  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury and  continued  for  over  100  years, 
culminating  finally  in  the  fall  of  Vilnius, 
the  capital,  during  the  second  invasion 
in  1721.  Her  gallant  citizens  had  fought 
vehemently,  but  finally,  the  Russian  Em- 
pire proved  the  stronger.  Thus,  the  in- 
herent right  of  mankind  to  liberty  and 
with  it  man's  sense  of  human  dignity 
were  shut  in  darlcness.  For  the  120  years 
of  the  czarist  occupation,  endless  at- 
tempts were  made  to  break  down  the 
nationalistic  spirit  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  in  favor  of  a  stronger  feeling  of 
oneness  with  the  Russian  Empire.  Dur- 
ing these  dark  times,  Lithuanian  schools 
were  closed;  the  land  was  seized  and  put 
in  the  hands  of  Russian  landlords;  Lith- 
uanian language  and  literature  were  out- 
lawed; the  press  became  Russian 
dominated,  its  principal  purpose  to 
spread  Russian  nationalist  propaganda 
throughout  the  land;  the  people's  reli- 
gion was  persecuted,  and  even  the  name 
of  this  once  proud  state  was  abolished, 
the  Russians  referring  to  their  newest 
colony  as  the  "Territory  of  the  North- 
west." 

In  1917.  Woodrow  Wilson's  words  ex- 
pressing the  right  of  all  peoples  to  self- 
determination  gave  voice  to  the  hopes 
of  the  Lithuanians,  and  the  demand  for 
Independence,  for  liberty,  flared  anew. 
Throughout  the  horrors  of  the  German 
occupation  and  World  War  I.  Lithuanian 
statesmen  strove  for  independence,  lead- 
ing delegation  after  delegation  first  to 
Berlin,  later  to  Moscow  demanding  the 
right  of  self-government.  On  February 
16.  1918.  at  Vilnius,  the  people  of  Lithu- 
ania declared  themselves  free. 

It  was  necessary  at  once  for  the  fledg- 
ling government  to  prove  its  mettle,  for 
Bolshevik  and  German  eyes  were  upon 
Lithuanian  soil  as  fat  enrichment  of 
their  empires.  However,  the  people  had 
savored  the  sweet  Joy  of  liberty  and  In- 
tended to  make  it  last.  In  1921.  the  coun- 
try took  a  proud  place  as  member  of  the 
League  of  Nations  In  status  equal  to 
every  other  European  country,  and  by 
1922,  she  had  been  recognized  as  a  sov- 
ereign state  by  all  of  the  major  powers 
of  the  world.  Lithuania  was  to  enjoy  22 
years  of  growth,  prosperity,  and  freedom. 

During  this  consummate  period  In 
Lithuanian  history,  the  citizens  proved 
what  £ui  energetic  and  dedicated  people 
they  are,  for  they  put  themselves  to  work 
building  the  government  structure  &r\A 
attacking  the  problems  which  must  be 
surmounted  to  make  a  sovereign  state  a 


great  nation.  Much  had  to  be  done  to 
erase  the  Russian  foundations  set  up 
during  the  120  years'  colonization.  Lith- 
uanian spirit  ardently  burst  forth  across 
the  land,  patriotically,  eager  to  rebuild 
the  Lithuanian  homeland.  Various  social 
reforms  were  Initiated,  new  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  were  established 
as  well  as  vocational  schools  and  many 
fine  colleges.  Existing  networks  of  trans- 
portation were  improved  and  new  ones 
constructed,  and  attempts  were  made  to 
augment  Industry.  As  a  major  step  to- 
ward a  flourishing  economy,  the  people 
made  the  most  of  their  greatest  asset, 
the  fertile  soil,  by  inaugiu'ating  land  re- 
forms, establishing  new  farms,  and 
teaching  Improved  farming  techniques. 
Agricultural  exports  increased  rapidly 
and  the  Lithuanian  economy  began  to 
boom. 

Suddenly  across  the  landscape  of  this 
rapidly  growing  and  thriving  country  fell 
the  shadow  of  the  terrifying  specter  of 
imperialism.  In  1939.  the  European  na- 
tions t}egan  to  comprehend  that  a  mas- 
sive militant  German  state,  ready  to 
march  on  sovereign  nations,  was  threat- 
ening their  liberty.  At  this  time,  the  Sov- 
iet Union  began  embroiling  the  Lith- 
uanian Government  in  complicated  di- 
plomatic maneuvers  and  mutual  assis- 
tance pacts  with  hidden  strings  attached. 
Soviet  armed  forces  were  sent  to  occupy 
the  country  for  the  purpose  of  thwarting 
the  Nazi  Invaders  and  "protecting"  the 
naive  Lithuanian  nation.  Germany  at- 
tacked the  Soviet  Union  In  1941  and 
hapless  Lithuania  fell  to  the  Nazis. 

Then  followed  the  bloodiest  period  In 
Lithuanian  history.  Free  men  will  never 
fully  understand  the  torments  which  the 
terrified  people  endured  during  the  Nazi 
invasion  and  the  ensuing  Soviet  occupa- 
tion. Under  the  Soviets,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  were  rounded  up  and 
deported  to  Soviet  camps  in  Siberia. 
Thousands  more  were  murdered  as  po- 
litical enemies.  Hitler's  policy  of  con- 
quering and  colonizing  resulted  in  more 
mass  executions  and  inconceivable 
abuses  to  the  Lithuanian  people.  As  the 
Nazi  onslaught  subsided  and  the  Crer- 
man  armies  fell  back,  the  Soviet  Army 
moved  in  to  occupy  Lithuanian  territory 
again,  this  time  under  the  noble  pre- 
tense of  freeing  the  worker  and  the  peas- 
ant. Soviet  subversion  begun  in  1939 
now  showed  its  strength.  The  Lithuanian 
people,  who  had  been  terrorized  by  Nazi 
power  and  confused  by  Soviet  pressures 
for  union  in  complex  assistance  treaties, 
had  been  the  victims  of  skilled  subver- 
sive tactics.  Under  the  guise  of  protect- 
ing the  country  agalst  the  Nazi  invaders, 
the  Soviets  had  managed  to  implant 
Communist  rule  In  every  comer  of  Lith- 
uania, and  their  lethal  subterfuge  had 
undermined  the  structure  of  the  Lith- 
uanian state.  Expulsion  of  the  Soviets 
after  World  War  n  was  hopeless.  Thus, 
the  gallant  citizens  once  more  fell  under 
the  yoke  of  oppression. 

The  story  does  not  end  here;  Indeed. 
the  courageous  resistance  of  the  Lithu- 
anians to  Sovietization  goes  on  today  in 
the  same  way  it  did  during  the  first  Rus- 
sian occupation  under  the  czars.  The 
people  of  Lithuania  living  today  have 
known    freedom;    although    they    have 


suffered  the  bitterness  of  Russian  tyran- 
n>-.  they  have  also  tasted  the  sweet  fniits 
of  liberty.  Remembrance  of  their  great 
history  and  their  once-proud  moment  of 
Independence  has  kept  alive  their  hope 
of  self-determination.  Every  effort  Is 
made  to  Instill  in  the  youth  this  same 
feeling  of  pride  In  the  past  and  determi- 
nation to  achieve  liberty  In  the  future. 
Freedom's  spirit  endures. 

On  this  53d  armiversary  of  the  decla- 
ration of  Lithuanian  independence,  as 
we  pause  to  honor  the  brave  Lithuanians, 
let  us  consider  the  words  of  Nadas  Ras- 
tenls,  Llthuanlan-bom  poet  and  now 
\JB.  cltlaen: 

Por  brutal  brawls  and  wicked  wars. 

All  men  are  blamable,  of  course. 

No  king,  no  ruler,  ever  coxUd 

Disrupt  the  tranquil  brotherhood 

Of  men  and  nations  on  ttiis  Sphere. 

If  mortals,  honest  and  sincere — 

The   men   who   think,   the  men  who  slave. 

Would  rise  united,  peaceful,  brave  ,  .  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Lithuania 
will  again  be  free. 

As  part  of  my  remarks  today,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include  the  text 
of  an  address  I  delivered  on  Sunday,  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1971,  before  the  American  Lith- 
uanian Society  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia at  the  Hotel  Washington  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  society's  observance  of  the 
53d  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence. 

The  address  follows: 

It  Is  truly  a  privilege  and  pleasure  for  ma 
to  b«  here  with  you  today  to  share  In  the 
celebration  of  the  63d  Anniversary  of  the 
Independence  of  modem  Lithuania.  I  say 
modern  because  the  history  of  Lithuania — 
Its  p>eople  and  its  culture — extends  back  to 
the  early  middle  ages,  to  the  period  marked 
by  the  ooming  of  Christianity  In  the  I3th 
century  and  the  planting  of  that  deep  faith 
In  Ood  wtklcb  has  always  been  the  glory  of 
the  Lithuanian  national  heritage.  However. 
It  was  but  half  a  century  ago  that  the  as- 
pirations of  the  Lithuanian  people  for  po- 
litical freedom  found  their  precious  oppor- 
tunity: In  December  of  1917  a  national  coun- 
cil assembled  at  Vllna.  and  on  February  18 
of  1918  a  formal  declaration  of  Independence 
was  Issued,  marking  the  end  of  centuries  of 
alien  rule.  Through  those  difficult  and  mo- 
mentous years  Americans  of  Lithuanian  de- 
scent helped  to  win  official  American  recog- 
nlUon  for  the  catise  of  an  independent 
Lithuania. 

In  commemorating  those  heroic  days  our 
Joy  la  overcast  with  sadness  as  we  consider 
the  unbappy  history  of  Lithuania  since 
1918 — twice  overrun  by  Soviet  and  once  by 
German  armies,  and.  since  1944,  deprived  of 
political  and  religious  freedom  alike  by  the 
grim  realities  of  continued  Soviet  occupa- 
tion. Nevertheless,  love  of  freedom  and 
loyalty  to  religious  faith  have  sxirvlved  In 
Lithuania  and,  by  Ood's  grace,  will  continue 
to  flourlah  In  the  days  to  come.  Lithuania 
has  known  oppression  and  persecution  In  the 
past:  she  has  seen  "the  wicked  flourish  like 
the  green  bay  tree".  In  the  words  of  the 
psalmist,  and  her  people  have  learned  that, 
however  strong  and  ruthless  the  oppressor, 
his  days  are  surely  numbered  while  freedom 
live*.  Lithuanians  hav«  had  to  fight  long  and 
hard  and  often  to  obtain  and  to  preserve 
their  independence,  a  continuing  struggle  In 
which  the  language,  culture,  and  tradition 
of  a  great  people  have  become  their  means 
to  identity  and.  In  a  very  real  sense,  their 
.salvation,  under  Ood.  From  the  tragic,  mov- 
ing history  of  their  struggle  all  p>eople  every- 
where may  find  inspiration  In  these  troubled 
times. 
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In  our  beloved  America,  formed  from  many 
peoples,  races,  and  faiths,  there  are  approxi- 
mately a  million  Lithuanians,  of  whom  the 
great  majority — some  70  per  cent — are  Amer- 
icans of  Lithuanian  descent,  and  the  rest 
naturalized  Americans  born  In  the  old  coun- 
try. Lithuanians  have  contributed  much  to 
this  Nation — profound  religious  commit- 
ment, passionate  love  of  freedom,  stable 
family  life,  and  a  deep  sense  of  social  and 
community  organization  built  upon  coopera- 
tion and  concern  for  the  common  good. 
Lithuanian-Americans  have  distinguished 
themselves  In  the  arts.  In  education.  In  busi- 
ness, and  in  sports.  Their  patriotism  has 
been  vindicated  time  and  again  in  proven 
loyalty  to  America  and  her  heritage  of  free- 
dom and  dignity,  a  heritage  especially  pre- 
cious to  Lithuanians,  who  know  at  what 
great  cost  freedom  Is  won  and  preserved. 

As  It  happens,  this  year  marks  the  20th 
anniversary  of  the  Voice  of  America,  one  of 
the  strongest  weapons  possessed  by  the  free 
world  In  Its  unending  conflict  with  the  forces 
of  tyranny  and  repression.  For  many  mil- 
lions of  people,  the  Voice  of  America  Is  vir- 
tually the  only  means  by  which  they  are  able. 
If  only  for  a  moment,  to  escape  the  Iron 
Curtain  of  alien  rule  and  to  come  Into  con- 
tact with  the  outside  world.  It  was  my  privi- 
lege In  that  period  In  ■vblch  the  Voice  of 
America  was  first  established  to  make  the 
first  broadcasts  into  Lithuania,  conveying  the 
assurance  of  support  for  the  aspirations  of 
her  people  and  their  inextinguishable  hope 
for  Independence.  It  so  happens  that  In  1961. 
I  was  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee  for  the  Department  of  State,  when 
the  Director  of  Voice  of  America  appeared 
before  my  subcommittee  to  tell  us  about  his 
proposed  broadcasts  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
he  listed  the  countries,  but  did  not  Include 
Lithuania.  I  Insisted  that  Lithuania  be  In- 
cluded, and  It  was  included,  and  as  I  Just 
mentioned  I  made  the  first  broadcast  on 
Voice  of  America  to  Lithuania  on  February 
10, 1961. 1  Inserted  this  In  the  Congressional 
RicoRD  March  13,  1951,  and  I  think  It  would 
be  a  historic  and  warming  experience  for  you 
If  I  read  that  statement  now: 

"My  name  Is  Dan  Flood,  I  was  elected  by 
the  people  of  my  district  In  Pennsylvania,  a 
district  In  the  hard-coal-mlnlng  fields  of  the 
State.  My  constituents  live  In  Luzerne 
County,  the  principal  city  of  which  is 
Wllkes-Barre.  Among  the  people  who  have 
asked  me  to  represent  them  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  there  are  more  than 
30,000  of  Lithuanian  stock.  Most  of  them  are 
third  generation  Lithuanians,  which  means 
that  their  grandparents  Immigrated  to  this 
country.  When  they  came  here,  they  found 
the  opportunity  which  America  offers  to  all 
those  who  cherish  freedom  and  who  are 
ready  to  work  to  build  up  their  own  lives 
and  the  future  of  their  children.  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  all  these  Lithuanian -Americans 
are  well  established  American  citizens  now 
who  uphold  the  democratic  Ideals  and  tradi- 
tions of  this  country  and  who  are  highly 
respected  by  their  fellow  Americans  of  other 
origins.  It  Is  one  of  the  great  privileges  of 
American  citizenship  that  we  who  are  loyal 
to  the  United  States  of  America  do  not  forget 
our  ties  with  the  country  of  origin  of  our 
ancestors.  We  cherish  and  continue  many  of 
the  good  European  traditions  within  the 
framework  of  our  American  way  of  life. 
And  this  Is  also  true  of  the  Lithuanian- 
Americans  In  my  constituency.  They  have 
formed  Lithuanian-American  societies  and 
clubs,  and  they  have  many  churches  in  which 
the  parish  priests  are  Lithuanian-Americans 
who  preach  to  their  fiock  in  Lithuanian. 

Now  all  these  Lithuanian-Americans  speak 
Lithuanian  among  themselves  a  great  deal 
snd  celebrate  today  as  every  year;  on  Feb- 
n>&ry  16  the  birthday  of  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania,  with  folk  songs  and  festivals. 

It  Is  therefore  my  particular  pleasure,  as  a 
representative  of  those  citizens,  to  lake  the 


opportunity  of  the  first  Lithuanian  language 
program  of  the  Voice  of  America,  to  relay  my 
best  wishes  as  well  as  those  of  my  constitu- 
ents to  the  people  of  Lithuania. 

My  Lithuanian-American  constituents  are 
very  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
has  refused  to  recognize  the  Soviet  claim 
to  the  Baltic  States  and  that  we  recognize 
the  Minister  of  Lithuania  to  Washington  as 
a  representative  of  the  Lithuanian  people  In 
the  United  States.  My  Lithuanian-American 
constituents  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
the  Uthuanlan  {>eople  will  again  have  their 
free  choice  as  to  their  form  of  Government 
and  their  national  life. 

Among  these  Lithuanian-Americans  many 
have  achieved  positions  of  respect  and  im- 
portance in  our  community.  As  an  example, 
I  can  cite  Mr.  Peter  Margla,  a  business-man 
of  Wllkes-Barre  who  is  a  Senator  in  the  legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

All  these  people,  as  American  citizens,  are 
supporting  fully  the  policy  of  peace  with 
freedom  and  Justice  for  all  people,  which  is 
the  policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  And  that  Is  why  I  think  that  on  this 
day  I  can  speak  for  all  of  them  when  I  wUh 
you,  the  people  of  Lithuania,  that  you  may 
regain  your  freedom  and  may  be  able  to  work 
out  your  own  destiny  It  Is  with  these 
thoughts  that  I  am  repeating  to  you  what 
my  Lithuanian-American  constituents  al- 
ways say  with  conviction  and  confidence: 
kas  bus  nebus,  Lletuva  neprazus  (no  matter 
what  win  happen,  Lithuania  will  not 
perish) ." 

Today  no  less  than  at  that  time  I  am 
confident  that  we  shall  see  the  restoration 
of  Lithuania  as  a  free  nation.  I  need  hardly 
remind  you  who  are  gathered  here  of  the 
fact  that  Lithuania  and  her  people  have 
seen  great  days  In  the  past  and  have  sur- 
vived dark  times.  In  the  14th  and  15th  cen- 
turies Lithuania  took  her  place  as  one  of 
the  great  powers  In  eastern  Europe,  enjoy- 
ing a  vigorous  and  creative  national  life. 
Subsequent  centuries  saw  the  seeming  eclipse 
of  that  greatness  and  the  curse  of  foreign 
occupation.  Then,  in  1918,  the  rebirth  and 
renewal  of  freedom  proved  to  all  the  world 
the  tenacity  and  durability  of  Lithuanian 
culture  and  Identity.  So,  today,  under  So- 
viet rule,  Lithuania  and  her  traditions  re- 
fuse to  be  absorbed,  assimilated,  or  obliter- 
ated. To  no  small  degree,  this  is  due  to  the 
continuing  concern  which  Lithuanian-Amer- 
icans have  manifested  for  their  land  or 
origin,  its  language  and  its  proud  heritage. 

You  hold  before  us  tUe  reality  of  the 
"captive  nations" — all  those  ancient  peoples 
who  share  the  plight  of  Lithuania  under  So- 
viet rule — and  whose  aspirations  serve  to 
rouse  our  conscience.  They  must  not — they 
shall  not — be  forgotten! 

Recent  events  have  served  to  remind  us 
all  anew  of  the  price  which  oppression  ex- 
acts of  freedom  and  of  the  grim  fate  which 
awaits  those  who  are  determined  to  risk  all 
for  freedom.  The  names  of  Slmas  Kudlrka 
and  Vltautas  Slmokalts  will  live  among  Lithu- 
anians and  all  peoples  who  yearn  to  be  free. 
Americans  recall  with  shame  the  return  of 
Kudlrka  to  the  vessel  from  which  he  had 
sought  to  defect.  Let  us  hope  that  such  a 
situation  win  never  recur,  and  that  this  Na- 
tion will  always  be  a  haven  for  those  seek- 
ing the  blessings  of  a  free  society.  The  fate 
of  Slmas  Kudlrka  is  unknown. 

It  Is  now  more  than  two  months  since 
the  forced  repatriation  of  the  Lithuanian 
seaman.  Slmas  Kudlrka,  who  unsuccessfully 
attempted  to  defect  to  the  United  States  from 
a  Soviet  trawler  operating  in  American 
waters. 

To  the  regret  and  consternation  of  the 
American  people — who  learned  of  this  trag- 
edy only  after  it  was  too  late  to  help — Mr. 
Kudlrka  was  not  granted  sanctuary  on  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  cutter  "Vigilant."  Instead, 
Russian  seamen  were  permitted  to  lK>ard  the 
cutter  and.  In  the  presence  of  the  American 
crew,  were  allowed  to  capture,  forcibly  re- 


strain, and  beat  Mr.  Kudlrka  into  tmcon- 
sclousness. 

This  tragedy  should  never  have  taken 
place.  HopefuUy.  sufficient  steps  are  being 
taken  to  insure  that  a  similar  incident  in 
the  future  will  be  met  with  compassion  and 
intelligent  alternatives. 

I  have  prc^oeed  to  co-sponsor  with  the 
Honorable  Roman  Puclnskl,  a  House  Joint 
ResoluUon.  that  the  American  Coast  Guard 
cutter  "Vigilant"  be  renamed  the  "Slmas 
Kudlrlta"  as  a  significant  and  effective  way 
of  reminding  the  world  and  our  own  author- 
ities of  the  contempt  we  hold  foe  forced 
repatriation 

That  of  Vltautas  Slmokaltls — he  was  orig- 
inally sentenced  to  death,  but  a  Reuters  news 
agency  report  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
January  31,  1971.  sutes  that  his  death  sen- 
tence was  commuted  to  15  years  In  a  labor 
camp.  This  in  itself,  for  the  mere  attempt,  is 
a  liarsb  and  unseemly  sentence.  At  least, 
thank  God,  we  hope  and  pray  that  the 
death  sentence   was  commuted.   .   .  . 

...  As  a  Congressman,  as  an  American, 
and  as  a  human  being.  I  share  the  concern 
of  men  and  women  everywhere  for  these 
unhappy  victims,  and  I  am  glad  to  Join  my 
voice  to  those  who  are  urging  that  the  So- 
viet authorities  exercise  clemency  and  spare 
the  life  of  Simolcaltls.  I  can  assure  you  that 
whatever  can  l>e  done  through  every  chan- 
nel of  peaceful  suasion,  we  shall  do. 

In  the  meantime,  the  heroism  of  such 
men  and  women  is  proof — were  proof 
needed — that  the  spirit  of  1918  lives  among 
Lithuanians  and  that  the  fire  of  freedom 
kindled  half  a  century  ago  has  not  been  ex- 
tinguished. So  long  as  free  men  humbly 
acknowledge  their  liberties  as  derived  from 
God  and  securely  rooted  in  Him,  that  fire 
shall  burn  until  its  brightness  shaU  usher 
In  a  new  era  of  Justice,  freedom,  and  peace 
for  Lithuania  and  for  all  peoples  every- 
where. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  week  Americans  of  Lithuanian  de- 
scent and  their  millions  of  friends  across 
the  Nation  Join  in  observing  two  im- 
portant Lithuanian  armlversaries — the 
720th  armiversary  of  the  foimding  of  the 
Lithuanian  State  and  the  53d  anniver- 
sary of  Lithuanian  Independence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  be  a  part 
of  this  commemoration,  this  salute  to  a 
gallant  people.  For  me  the  words  "Lithu- 
ania" and  "courage"  are  synonymous.  In 
thinking  of  the  Lithuanian  people,  I  shall 
ever  be  mindful  of  the  regretfully  un- 
successful but  stunningly  brave  attempt 
of  the  seaman  Simas  Kudlrka  to  defect 
to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  cutter  Vigilant. 
The  spirit  of  seaman  Kudlrka  Is  tjTJlcal 
of  his  people.  This  Is  the  kind  of  spirit 
that  stirs  men's  souls. 

It  was  in  February  1261,  more  than 
seven  centuries  ago,  that  Lithuania  first 
was  formed.  It  was  on  February  16,  1918, 
that  Lithuanians  broke  the  bonds  of 
Russian  domination  and  German  occu- 
pation and  declared  their  nation  free  and 
Independent.  For  22  years  thereafter 
Lithuania  took  her  rightful  place  In  the 
family  of  free  nations,  but  then  Russian 
Communist  Invaders  acting  In  the  name 
of  a  new  Imperialism  destroyed  her  pre- 
cious Independence. 

Although  stamped  on  by  the  iron  heel 
of  Communist  dictatorship,  the  Lithu- 
anians have  never  lost  their  zeal  for  free- 
dom and  Independence.  Lithuanians  liv- 
ing under  the  Soviet  yoke  still  yearn  for 
the  day  when  they  shall  again  be  free. 

We  who  enjoy  the  blessings  of  liberty 
must  encourage  the  spirit  of  lndep>end- 
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ence  in  Lithuania  and  other  nations  held 
captive  by  the  Soviets.  We  must  ever 
champion  their  righteous  cause  The 
truth  is  on  their  side — and  there  we  must 
be  also.  I  urge  that  the  administration 
do  eventhing  within  reason  to  Imple- 
ment House  Concurrent  Resolution  416. 
which  calls  for  freedom  for  the  Baltic 
States. 

Mrs.  mCKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today.  I  urge  the  Members  of 
the  DB.  House  of  Representatives  to  Join 
with  me  In  observing  the  720th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Lithuanian  State  and  the 
53d  anniversary  of  the  modem  Republic 
of  Lithuania. 

For  more  than  50  years,  the  Lithuanian 
people  have  been  suffering  under  Com- 
munist totalitarianism  Imparted  upon 
them  by  the  Soviet  Union.  It  Is  one  of 
the  ironies  and  tragedies  of  contem- 
porary history  that  these  gallant  and 
gifted  people — totaling  over  1  million  in 
the  United  States — have  been  fated  to 
have  their  beloved  homeland  suffer  un- 
der alien  tyrants  for  so  long. 

The  modem  history  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  is  the  story  of  their  ceaseless 
struggle  for  their  inalienable  birthright: 
Freedom  and  Independence. 

The  terrible  and  tragic  event  of  No- 
vember 23.  1970.  In  which  a  Lithuanian 
sailor.  Simas  Kudirka.  was  denied  sanc- 
tuary atx)ard  an  American  Coast  Ouard 
vessel,  should  serve  as  a  constant  re- 
minder of  the  importance  of  freedom. 
Simas  Kidurka  must  not  be  forgotten. 

I  have  recently  cosponsored  legislation 
which  would  rename  the  Coast  Guard 
cutter  Vigilant,  on  which  this  terrible 
tragedy  occurred,  the  U.SJ3.  Simcu 
Kidurka. 

Many  Lithuanians  fled  their  homeland 
to  escape  tyranny  but  each  carried  with 
him  a  strong  sense  of  nationalism  auid  an 
unswerving  commitment  to  freedom.  De- 
spite five  decades  of  Soviet  oppression, 
the  idea  of  self-determination  has  en- 
dured and  flourished. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  Join  with 
my  God-fearing  and  freedom -loving  peo- 
ple throughout  the  United  States  In  com- 
memorating the  53d  anniversary  of  the 
modem  Lithuanian  Republic. 

Let  us  never  forget  the  sacrifices  these 
Lithuanian  patriots  have  made  for  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  let  us  always  re- 
member the  ancient  precept  that  so  long 
as  some  men  are  enslaved  none  of  us  ar« 
totally  free. 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Lithuanians 
in  this  country  and  all  over  the  world  are 
celebrating  two  Important  anniversaries 
this  month. 

They  observe  the  720th  anniversary  of 
the  formation  of  the  Lithuanian  State 
when  Mindaugas  the  Great  unified  all 
Lithuanian  principalities  Into  one  king- 
dom in  1351:  and  second,  they  are  mark- 
ing the  53d  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  on 
February  16.  1918 

The  freedom  of  Lithuania  lasted  only 
22  years.  In  1940  the  Soviets  moved  In 
and  annexed  the  country.  By  various  In- 
human means  the  Soviets  have  tried  to 
suppress  the  Lithuanian  Identity  ever 
since  that  time.  But  Lithiaanlans  are  In- 
tensely proud  of  their  heritage  and  they 
will  not  accept  the  taking  away  of  their 


freedom.  We  must  not  forget  the  tragedy 
this  nation  suffered  over  the  past  three 
decades  under  Soviet  occupation. 

At  a  time  when  the  Western  powers 
have  granted  freedom  and  Independence 
to  nations  in  Africa  and  Asia,  we  must 
insist  that  the  Soviet  Union  likewise  ex- 
tend freedom  and  Independence  to  those 
countries  which  it  simply  incorporated 
into  its  empire.  Particularly,  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Efitonia.  which  were  unjustly 
occupied,  must  be  restored  to  their  right- 
ful place  among  free  nations. 

In  the  past  Congress  has  recognized 
that  we  have  a  responsibility  to  keep  up 
the  moral  pressure  on  the  Soviet  Union, 
lest  their  Government  think  that  the 
incorporation  of  these  nations  has  been 
accepted.  Congress  has  passed  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  416  that  calls  for 
freedom  of  Lithuania  as  well  as  Latvia 
and  Estonia.  I  would  like  to  include  that 
resolution  in  the  Ricoro  at  this  time  to 
remind  us  of  our  obligation  to  the  free- 
dom of  these  countries. 

H.  Con.  Rxs.  418 
Whereas  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
■ubjugstlon.  domination,  and  exploitation 
constltutea  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights,  is  contrary  to  th«  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  Is  an  Impediment  to 
the  promotion  of  world  peace  and  coopera- 
tion;   and 

Whereas  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination:  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  political  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and  religious  development:  and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia,  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  these  rights  by  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union:  and 

Whereas  the  Oovemment  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  a  program  of  deportations 
and  resettlement  of  {>eopIea,  continues  in 
Its  effort  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of 
the  populations  of  the  Baltic  States:  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  the  firm  and  consist- 
ent policy  of  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  aspirations  of  Baltic 
peoples  for  self-determination  and  national 
Independence:  and 

Whereas  there  eslst  many  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  family  ties  betwean  the  peoples 
of  the  Baltic  States  and  the  American  peo- 
ple: B«  It 

Resolved  by  fie  House  of  Reprexentatires 
ittie  Senate  concurring) .  That  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  urge 
the  President  of  the  United  States — 

(a)  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opin- 
ion at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other  ap- 
propriate international  forums  and  by  such 
means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  de- 
nial of  the  rights  of  self-determination  for 
the  peoples  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithu- 
ania, and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion 
to  bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  people*. 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  to- 
day to  commemorate  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day. 

This  year  there  are  two  reasons  to  re- 
member this  day.  First,  it  is  the  720th 
anniversary  of  the  unification  of  the 
Lithuanian  State  into  one  kingdom  in 
1251  by  Minduagas  the  Great  and.  sec- 
ondly, the  53d  anniversary  of  the  modern 
Republic  of  Lithuania. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opporttmlty 
to  recognize  these  anniversaries  and  to 
share  with  Americans  of  Lithuanian  de- 
scent and  Lithuanians  still  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  the  hope  and  promise  for 


the  future  that  these  Justifiably  proud 
people  will  be  able  to  walk  free  in  their 
own  land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  the  cour- 
age and  forbearance  of  these  great  peo- 
ple will  pro\ide  inspiration  to  the  peoples 
of  all  nations.  On  this  week  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  these  proud  people  I 
am  prayerful  that  the  future  will  bring 
them  the  happiness  they  deserve. 

Un.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
we  in  the  House  of  Representatives  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  American  pet^le 
the  53d  anniversary  of  the  declaration 
of  Independence  of  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple. This  Is  a  glorious  anniversary  as 
well  as  a  time  of  great  sorrow  for  free 
men  everywhere. 

On  February  16,  1918,  the  Lithuanian 
nation  declared  its  independence — an 
independence  that  had  not  been  theirs 
for  more  than  two  centuries  of  Russian 
domination  and  German  occupation  dur- 
ing World  War  I.  For  two  decades  from 
that  day  in  1918,  the  Lithuanian  people 
lived  and  thrived  in  the  light  of  free- 
dom which  we  Americans  believe  Is  the 
birthright  of  all  men.  But  now,  53  years 
later,  freedom  has  still  eluded  the  over  3 
mUllon  captive  citizens  of  Lithuania. 

Independent  Lithuania  a«aln  feQ 
imder  Russian  domination  when  it  was 
occupied  by  the  Red  army  in  World  War 
n.  It  was  declared  a  constituent  republic 
of  the  USSR,  on  August  3.  1940.  F(H- 
lowlng  German  attack  on  the  Soviet 
Union  10  months  later.  Lithuania  was 
in  Nazi  hands  until  reoccupled  by  the 
Soviet  Army  In  1944.  Since  then  it  has 
been  considered  by  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
component  republic.  The  United  States 
have  never  recognized  the  Soviet  Incorpo- 
ration of  Lithuania  or  the  other  two 
Baltic  States.  Estonia  and  Latvia. 

The  Lithuanians  have  had  a  long  and 
rich  history  In  their  continuing  struggle 
for  freedom  and  independence.  It  is  a 
credit  to  the  courageous  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple that  after  all  these  years  they  have 
maintained  their  freedom  in  mind  and 
spirit.  The  continued  determination  of 
the  Lithuanian  people  to  recapture  their 
freedom  and  independence  is  an  example 
for  the  entire  world  I  Join  free  men 
everywhere  in  expressing  my  continued 
admiration  for  these  people  and  in  sup- 
porting their  campaign  for  freedom  and 
self-determination. 

Mr.  CONABLE  Mr  Speaker,  this  week 
we  in  the  United  States  Join  with 
Lithuanian  Americans  and  their  many 
friends  in  commemorating  two  great 
events  in  Lithuanian  history:  we  mark 
the  720th  anniversary  of  the  unification 
of  the  country  by  Mindaugas  the  Great, 
and  the  53d  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  modem  Republic  of  Lithuania. 
This  is  not  a  happy  commemoration, 
however,  for  we  are  reminded  that  the 
proud  country  of  Lithuania,  which  pos- 
sesses the  oldest  existing  European  lan- 
guage, has  been  under  the  domination 
of  the  Soviet  Union  for  more  than  30 
years. 

Despite  the  harshness  of  the  Russian 
occupation  of  their  coimtry,  Lithuanians 
have  kept  alive  the  struggle  against  the 
suppression  of  their  independence  and 
their  rights  of  freedom  of  speech,  press, 
and  assembly.  As  a  nation  that  upholds 
the  guarantee  of  fundamental  human 
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liberties  for  all  pec^les,  we  find  the  re- 
pression of  individual  liberty  in  this  small 
Baltic  nation  as  unacceptable  as  similar 
r^resslon  would  be  within  our  own  bor- 
ders. Therefore,  as  Lithuanians  continue 
their  efforts  with  the  other  Baltic  captive 
nations  for  self-determination,  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  our  country  should  stand 
In  the  forefront  among  the  free  world 
nations  in  condemning  the  Soviet  Union's 
oppression  of  Lithuania  and  In  express- 
ing support  for  the  continuing  struggle 
of  this  Baltic  people  for  the  right  of  polit- 
ical, economic,  and  cultural  sell-deter- 
mination. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  Americans  of 
Lithuanian  origin  or  descent  and  their 
friends  in  all  parts  of  our  great  Nation 
will  commemorate  two  very  important 
anniversaries  this  month:  First.  They 
will  observe  the  720th  anniversary  of 
the  formation  of  the  Lithuanian  state 
when  Mindaugas  the  Great  unified  all 
Lithuanian  principalities  into  one  king- 
dom in  1251;  and  second,  they  will  mark 
the  53d  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  the  modern  Republic  of  Lithuania  on 
February  16. 1918. 

Therefore,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  include  an  essay  prepared  by  the 
Lithuanian  American  Executive  Commit- 
tee and  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Lithuanian  Club  of  Buffalo  to  emphasize 
the  need  to  continue  the  crusade  to  free 
the  Baltic  States.  The  essay  and  resolu- 
tion follow : 

Ltthuania's   Fight  tor  Fkeedom — 30  Tears 
or  Soviet  Oppression 

Por  too  long  too  many  people  throughout 
the  world  have  been  unaware  of  what  hap- 
pened to  the  people  In  Lithuania.  The  Krem- 
lin Is  fond  of  saying  that  Russian  Imperial- 
ism died  with  the  czar.  But  the  fate  of 
Lithuania  shows  this  to  be  a  cruel  fiction. 
The  Communist  regime  did  not  come  to 
power  In  Lithuania  by  legal  or  democratic 
process.  The  Soviets  Invaded  and  occupied 
Lithuania  In  June  of  1040,  and  the  Lithu- 
anian people  have  been  suffering  In  Rus- 
ilan-Oommunlst  slavery  for  more  than  30 
yean. 

Americans  of  Lithuanian  origin  or  descent, 
numbering  over  1,000.000  In  the  United 
States,  and  their  friends  in  all  parts  of  the 
oountry  will  oommemorabe  two  very  Impor- 
tant annlversarlu  during  the  second  part  of 
FWanary.  1971:  (1)  They  will  observe  the 
Taoth  anniversary  of  the  formation  of  the 
Lithuanian  state  when  Mindaugas  the  Great 
unified  all  Lithuanian  principalities  into  one 
kingdom  In  1361:  and  (2)  They  will  mark 
the  63rd  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  the  modern  Republic  of  Lithuania  on 
Vsbruary  16.  1018.  But  this  celebration  of 
Lithuania's  Independence  Day  wUl  not  be 
similar  to  American  celebration  of  the  Fourth 
of  July.  It  will  contain  no  note  of  Joy.  no 
Jubilant  tone  of  achievement  and  victory. 
On  the  contrary,  the  observance  will  be 
somber,  sorrowful,  underlined  with  the  grim 
accent  of  defeat  and  tragedy.  For  Lithuania 
has  lost  its  Independence,  and  today  survives 
only  as  a  captive  nation  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

The  Lithuanians  are  proud  people  who 
have  lived  peacefully  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  from  time  immemorial.  Lithuania  has 
suffered  for  centuries  frotn  the  "accident  of 
••ography."  Prom  the  West  the  country  was 
Invaded  by  the  Teutonic  Knights,  from  the 
Xsst  by  the  Russians.  It  took  remarkable 
^Irltual  and  ethnic  strength  to  survive  the 
pressures  from  both  sides.  The  Lithuanians, 
It  should  be  kept  In  mind,  are  ethnically  re- 
l»ted  neither  to  the  Oermana  nor  the  Rus- 


sians. Their  language  is  the  oldest  in  Europe 
today. 

After  the  Nasls  and  Soviets  smashed 
Poland  tn  September  of  1939,  the  Kremlin 
moved  troops  Into  Lithuania  and  annexed 
this  republic  in  June  of  1940.  In  one  of  his- 
t<M7's  greatest  frauds,  "elections"  were  held 
under  the  Red  army  guns.  The  Kremlin 
then  claimed  that  Lithuania  voted  for  Inclu- 
sion in  the  Soviet  empire. 

Then  began  one  of  the  most  brutal  oc- 
cupations of  all  time.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Lithuanians  were  dragged  off  to  trains  and 
jammed  into  cars  without  food  or  water. 
Many  died  from  suffocation.  The  pitiful  sur- 
vivors were  dumped  out  in  the  Arctic  Siberia. 
The  people  of  Lithuania  have  never  expe- 
rienced such  an  extermination  and  annihila- 
tion in  their  long  history  through  centuries 
as  during  the  last  three  decadee.  Since  June 
16,  1940,  Lithuania  hae  lost  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  country's  population.  The  geno- 
ddal  operations  and  practices  being  carried 
out  by  the  Soviets  continue  with  no  end  in 
sight. 

Since  the  very  beginning  of  Soviet-Russian 
occupation,  however,  the  Lithuanians  have 
waged  an  intensive  fight  for  freedom.  This 
year  marks  the  30th  anniversary  of  Lithu- 
ania's succossful  revolt  against  the  Soviet 
Union.  During  the  second  part  of  June  of 
1941  the  people  of  Lithuania  succeeded  In 
getting  rid  of  the  Communist  regime  In  the 
country:  freedom  and  Independence  were  re- 
stored and  a  free  government  was  re-estab- 
lished. This  free,  provisional  government  re- 
mained In  existence  for  more  than  six  weeks. 
At  that  time  Lithuania  was  overrun  by  the 
Nazis  who  suppressed  all  the  activities  of 
this  free  government  and  the  government 
Itself.  During  the  period  between  1940  and 
1952  alone,  more  than  30,000  Lithuanian  free- 
dom fighters  lost  their  lives  In  an  organized 
resistance  movement  against  the  invaders. 
The  cessation  of  armed  guerrtlla  warfare  In 
1952  did  not  spell  the  end  of  Lithuania's  re- 
sistance against  Soviet  domination.  On  the 
contrary,  resistance  by  ptasslve  means  gained 
a  new  Impetus. 

The  persecution  of  Solzhenltsyn,  the  clamp 
on  Rostropovlch  and  other  dissenters  In  the 
Soviet  Union  received  a  great  deal  of  pub- 
licity In  the  free  world's  press.  Very  well  pub- 
licized were  the  Simas  Kudlrka-Coast  Ouard 
tragedy,  the  hijacking  of  a  Russian  jet  liner 
by  Brazlnskas  and  his  son,  death  sentences 
imposed  on  two  Jews  and  a  young  Lithua- 
nian, Vytautas  Slmokaitis,  for  trying  to  es- 
cape the  Communist  tyranny.  But  this  is  only 
the  tip  of  the  loeberg  of  desperation  in  the 
Soviet  empire.  In  slave  labor  camps  in  the  So- 
viet Union  millions  of  people  are  still  being 
held.  Many  dissenters  are  being  confined  to 
psychiatric  institutions  and  being  murdered 
by  the  Kremlin  thugs.  It  Is  an  established 
fact  that  a  brilliant  LlthuaxUan  linguist.  Dr. 
Jonas  Kazlauskas,  40  years  old,  was  murdered 
in  a  psychiatric  hospital  In  Moscow  three 
months  ago.  His  only  "crime"  was  that  he  had 
received  an  invitation  to  come  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  (In  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania) as  a  guest  professor  for  this  very 
spring  semester  of  1971. 

The  Government  of  the  United  Statas  of 
America  has  refused  to  recognize  the  seizure 
and  forced  "Inooiporatlon"  of  Lithuania  by 
the  Communists  Into  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics.  Our  Oovemment  main- 
tains diplomatic  relations  with  the  former 
free  Government  of  Lithuania.  Since  June 
of  1940,  when  the  Soviet  Union  took  over 
Lithuania,  all  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  (Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man, Dwlght  D.  Klsenhower,  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  and  EUcbard  M. 
Nixon)  have  stated,  restated  and  confirmed 
our  country's  nonrecognltlon  policy  of  the 
occupation  of  Lithuania  by  the  KremUn  dic- 
tators. However,  our  oountry  has  done  very 
little,  if  anything,  to  help  the  suffering  peo- 


ple of  Lithuania  to  get  rid  of  the  Oommunlst 
regime  in  their  country. 

At  a  time  when  the  Western  powers  have 
granted  freedom  and  Independence  to  many 
nations  In  Africa.  Asia  and  other  parts  of  the 
world,  we  must  insist  that  the  Communist 
colonial  empire  likewise  extends  freedom  and 
Independence  to  the  peoples  of  Lithuania. 
LAtvla.  Estonia  and  other  captive  nations 
whose  lands  have  been  unjustly  occupied  and 
whose  rightful  place  among  the  natlona  of 
the  world  Is  being  denied.  Today  and  not 
tomorrow  is  the  time  to  brand  the  Kremlin 
dictators  as  the  largest  colonial  empire  in  the 
world.  By  timidity,  we  Invite  further  Com- 
munist aggression. 

RESOLtmON 

We,  the  Lithuanian-Americans  of  Buffalo. 
New  York  and  environs,  assembled  this  14th 
day  of  February,  1971.  at  the  International 
Institute  to  ctMnmemorate  the  restoration  of 
Lithuania's  Independence,  do  hereby  resolve 
the  following: 

Whereas,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics according  to  the  agreement  signed 
with  Nazi  Germany  In  1939,  on  June  15,  1940, 
forcibly  occupied  and  illegally  annexed  the 
lndep>endent  Republic  of  Lithuania  as  well 
as  Latvia  and  Elstonla,  which  tact  had  been 
officially  confirmed  by  the  findings  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  CcHnmunlst  Agression  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  83d  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and 

Whereas,  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploitation 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights.  Is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  is  an  impediment  to  the 
promotion  of  world  peace  and  cooperation, 
and 

Whereas,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, through  a  program  of  deportations 
and  resettlement  of  peoples,  continues  in  its 
efforts  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of  the 
population  of  Lithuania  and  the  other  Baltic 
States,  thereby  committing  the  offense  of 
genocide,  and 

Whereas,  the  Soviet  Invaders  are  unable  to 
suppress  tlie  aspirations  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  for  freedom  and  the  exercise  of  their 
human  rights,  as  meet  recently  demonstrated 
by  the  dramatic  hl-Jacklng  of  a  Soviet  air- 
craft to  Turkey  by  Pranas  and  Alglrdas 
Brazlnskas,  the  heroic  attempt  of  defection 
by  Simas  Kudlrka.  and  the  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt of  escape  to  Sweden  by  Vytautas 
Slmokaitis  and  his  wife:  now,  therefore,  be 
It 

Resolved.  That  we  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
origin  or  descent,  reaffirm  our  adherence  to 
American  democratic  principles  of  govern- 
ment and  pledge  our  support  to  our  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  to  achieve  lasting  peace, 
freedom,  and  justice   in  the  world. 

That  we  respectfully  request  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  direct  the  attention 
of  world  opinion  at  the  United  Nations  and 
at  the  other  appropriate  international  for- 
ums on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  sovereign 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples,  which  policy  was 
recommended  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  by  the  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
416  of  the  89th  Congress,  and 

Be  it  finally  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  Secretary  of  State  William 
P.  Rogers,  Senators  Jacob  J.  Javlts  and  James 
L.  Buckley,  to  the  Members  of  Congress 
ThaddeuB  J.  Dulskl,  Henry  P.  Smith,  and  Jack 
E.  Kemp. 

Dr.  A.  Gamziukas, 

President. 
R.  Masiulionis, 

Secrcforj;. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  feel  it  very  fitting  to  devote 
time  to  commend  the  Lithuanian  people 
in  their  continued  fight  for  the  reestab- 
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llshment  of  Independence  and  self- 
government.  After  years  of  struggle  and 
agitation.  Lithuania  became  an  Inde- 
pendent state  on  February  16.  1918.  This 
date  marked  the  triumphant  rebirth  of  a 
once  powerful  state  whose  conflnes  spread 
far  beyond  the  Baltic  littoral.  The 
triumph  was  short,  for  during  the  period 
following  World  War  I.  Red  armies 
marched  across  Eastern  Europe  taking 
control.  When  the  dust  of  war  finally 
settled,  however,  an  Independent  Lath- 
uania  took  her  place  among  the  free 
nations  of  the  world. 

The  decades  of  the  1920's  and  1930s 
were  happy  and  prosperous  years  for 
the  Lithuanian  people,  but  with  the 
lengthening  of  the  clouds  of  World  War 
n  over  Europe,  Lithuania  along  with  so 
manj'-  other  small  nations,  was  an  early 
casualty.  Soviet  troops  moved  Into  Lithu- 
ania building  alrbases  on  her  territory. 
Under  duress,  she  had  little  choice  in 
preventing  the  matter.  The  Soviets  en- 
gineered a  fixed  election,  and  in  a  short 
while  absorbed  Lithuania.  The  war  thus 
proved  to  be  a  national  tragedy  and 
marked  the  demise  of  Lithuania  as  a  na- 
tion state. 

But  memories  have  outlasted  political 
events  in  this  case,  as  they  so  often  do — 
memones  of  happier  days  of  freedom.  In- 
dependence and  nationhood.  Today, 
these  courageous  and  brave  people  still 
cling  to  the  hope  and  Idea  of  freedom 
and  independence  with  a  noble  tenac- 
ity. Let  us  never  forget  the  flght  con- 
tinuously waged  by  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple to  reestablish  their  complete  inde- 
pendence from  Soviet  domination. 

Let  us  resolve  here  today  never  to 
lose  sight  of  events  in  a  far-off  comer 
of  the  glol)e.  If  no  man  is  an  Island,  cer- 
tainly no  nation  or  people  are  an  is- 
land— certainly  not  in  this  day  and  age. 
The  denial  of  identity,  the  suppression 
of  national  urgings,  the  domination  by 
foreign  troops  or  the  threat  of  immi- 
nent invasion  that  is  part  of  the  every- 
day facts  of  life  for  our  Lithuanian 
brothers  is  something  which  Is  a  Judg- 
ment on  each  and  every  one  of  us  in 
this  free  and  prosperous  Nation.  For 
Lithuania  stands  out  as  more  than  tis 
enslaved  nation.  It  ts  a  dally  reminder  of 
the  fact  that  we  are  living  In  an  epoch 
in  which  one  evil  leads  Inexorably  to  an- 
other. Let  us  not  forget  Lithuania,  be- 
cause to  do  so  might  lead  the  world  to 
relive  past  mistakes  and  errors. 

Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  the  Lithu- 
anian people  will  one  day  soon  see  the 
rebirth  of  a  free  state  and  once  again 
enjoy  the  freedom  which  is  democracy's 
llfeblood. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  fate  of  Lithuania  and  its  people  again 
comes  to  the  fore  as  we  are  reminded  of 
the  720th  anniversary  of  iU  formation  as 
a  state  and  the  53d  anniversary  of  the 
modem  Republic  of  Lithuania  estab- 
lished on  F^ruary  16.  1918. 

There  is  no  celebration  of  independ- 
ence, however,  for  this  land  and  its  peo- 
ple who  have  been  in  the  captivity  of  the 
Iron  Curtain  since  the  Kremlin  moved 
troops  into  Lithuania  in  June  of  1940 — 
following  the  Nazi  and  Soviet  smashing 
of  Poland  in  September  1939. 

House  Concvu-rent  Resolution  416 
adopted  by  the  U.S.  Congress  calls  for 


freedom  for  Lithuania  and  its  Baltic 
neighbors.  Latvia  and  Estoma. 

Ail  Americans  everywhere  should  urge 
the  implementation  of  this  resolution 
and  flrmly  and  consistently  support  the 
aspirations  of  these  Baltic  people  to  their 
rights  of  self-determination  and  na- 
tional Independence. 

The  force  of  world  opinion  should  be 
brought  to  be&T  on  the  restoration  of 
these  rights.  No  longer  should  the  peo- 
ples of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  be 
denied  their  ngntful  place  among  the 
nations  of  the  world — and  the  freedom 
to  live  as  they  choose. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  precisely  2 
years  ago.  on  the  occasion  of  the  51st 
anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence by  Lithuania.  I  stated: 

Self-determination,  freedom,  and  Inde- 
pendence, won  In  these  United  States  by 
great  sacrifice  and  sustained  only  by  deter- 
mined vigilance  and  a  dedication  to  these 
principles  for  which  men  continue  to  give 
of  their  lives  and  fortunes,  must  not  be  de- 
nied to  any  nation  whose  spirit  Is  bolstered 
by  the  hope  that  the  United  States  will  ad- 
vance their  cause.  To  retreat  from  this  chal- 
lenge U  to  diminish  our  own  security  as  a 
free  nation. 

February  16,  1971,  marked  the  53d 
anniversary  of  the  restoration  of  Lithu- 
anian independence  and  time,  especially 
in  light  of  the  commitments  of  the  United 
States  around  the  globe,  has  sustained 
the  truth  of  my  words  spoken  only  2 
short  years  ago.  These  truths,  however, 
are  not  self-evident  and  their  validity 
in  the  years  to  come  will  depend  largely, 
if  not  solely,  upon  how  faithfully  we  ex- 
ecute our  commitments  abroad  as  a  free 
nation. 

Demonstrative  of  the  never-djring 
spirit  of  those  of  our  own  citizens  of 
Lithuanian  descent  Is  the  following  reso- 
lution that  was  adopted  at  Newark,  N.J.. 
on  February  13,  1971,  at  a  mass  meeting 
of  the  Lithuanian  people  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  Lithuanian  Council  of  New 
Jersey: 

RESOLtJTlON 

On  the  occasion  of  the  63rd  Anniversary  of 
the  Restoration  of  Lithuania's  Independence, 
we  the  representatives  of  the  Lithuanian  eth- 
nic community  of  New  Jersey,  assembled  here 
on  February  13,  1971,  In  Newark,  New  Jersey 
to: 

Commemorate  Lithuania's  Declaration  of 
Independence  proclaimed  on  February  16th, 
1918.  In  Vilnius,  whereby  a  sovereign  Lith- 
uanian State,  having  antecedents  In  the 
Lithuanian  Kingdom  established  In  1251,  was 
restored; 

Honor  the  memory  of  the  generations  of 
Lithuanian  freedom  fighters  who  fought  to 
defend  Lithuania's  national  aspirations  and 
values  against  foreign  oppressors: 

Recall  with  pride  the  political,  cultural, 
economic  and  social  achievements  of  the 
Lithuanian  Republic  during  the  Independ- 
ence era  of  191»-1940: 

Express  our  Indignation  over  the  Interrup- 
tion of  Lithuania's  sovereign  functions  as  a 
result  of  the  military  occupations  of  our 
homeland  by  the  Soviet  Union  on  June  15, 
1940.  durtrg  the  course  of  which  national 
traditions  and  values  were  trammeled,  the 
personal  freedoms  of  the  people  were  sup- 
pressed and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
were  liquidated  by  the  Soviet  genoctdal  prac- 
tices; 

And  to  emphasise  once  again  our  confi- 
dence that,  regardless  of  what  methods  the 
Soviet  oppressors  devise,  they  will.  In  the 
end,  be  unable  to  suppress  the  aspirations 


of  the  Lithuanian  people  for  freedom  and  the 
exercise  of  their  human  rights.  These  hopes 
were  made  most  evident  In  the  recent  suc- 
cessful hyjacklng  of  a  Soviet  aircraft  to  Tur- 
key by  Pranas  and  Alglrdas  Brazlnskas,  as 
well  as  In  Slmas  Kudlrka's  heroic  attempt  at 
defection, 

Oravely  concerned  with  the  present  plight 
of  Soviet-occupied  Lithuania  and  animated 
by  a  spirit  of  solidarity  we,  the  members  of 
the  Lithuanian  ethnic  community  of  New 
Jersey, 

Demand  that  Soviet  Russia  Immediately 
withdraw  Its  armed  forces,  administrative 
apparatus,  and  the  Imported  Communist 
"colons"  from  Lithuania,  thus  permitting 
the  Lithuanian  nation  to  freely  exercise  sov- 
ereign rights  to  self-determination. 

We  call  upon  our  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives to  make  use  of  every  opportunity  to 
urge  that  President  Nixon  once  again  pub- 
licly reiterate  the  long  standing  United  States 
position  of  non-recognltlon  of  the  Incorpora- 
tion of  the  Baltic  States  of  Estonia,  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania  Into  the  Soviet  Union  and  to 
raise  this  issue  In  the  United  Nations  and  at 
various  International   conferences. 

Dated  at  Newark,  New  Jersey— Feb 
13.1971. 

Ln-HUANiAN  CouNcn.  or 

New  Jebsiy, 
Valkntinas  Melinis. 

President. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  also  intro- 
ducing a  concurrent  resolution  as 
follows : 

H    CcN.  Res.   169 

Whereas  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploitation 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights.  Is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  is  an  Impediment  to 
the  promotion  of  world  peace  and  coopera- 
tion; and 

Whereas  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination;  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  political  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and  religious  development;  and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia,  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  these  rights  by  the  Oovernment  of 
the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Where««  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  a  program  of  deportations 
and  resettlement  of  peoples,  continues  In 
Its  eBcxt  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of 
the  populations  of  the  Baltic  States;  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  the  firm  and  consist- 
ent policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  aspirations  of  Baltic 
peoples  for  self-detenninatlon  and  national 
Independence;  and 

Whereas  there  exists  many  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  family  ties  between  the  p>eopIe8 
of  the  Baltic  States  and  the  American  people: 
Belt 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) .  That  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  urge 
the  President  of  the  United  States — 

(a)  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opin- 
ion at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other  ap- 
propriate International  forums  and  by  such 
means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  de- 
nial of  the  rights  of  self-determination  for 
the  peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania, 
and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion 
to  bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
this  53d  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  Lithuania  as  a  democratic  and 
sovereign  state,  we  pay  honor  and  tribute 
to  a  gallant  people  who  have  won  wide 
respect  and  admiration.  It  was  53  years 
ago — on  February   16,    1918 — when  the 
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neople  of  Lithuania  proclaimed  the  res- 
toraUon  of  their  independence  after 
centuries  of  Russian  rule. 

FYjr  22  years  the  nation  flourished — 
land  reform  was  instituted— industries 
reestablished— transportaUon  facilities 
expanded— and  educational  institutions 
improved.  The  people  were  happy  and 
content  with  their  freedom.  Unfortunate- 
ly this  new  independence  was  of  short 
duration.  On  June  15. 1940.  Uthuanla  was 
again  invaded  by  Russia — a  ruthless 
Communist  Russia— which  used  strong- 
arm  methods  to  take  over  this  and  other 
small  Eastern  European  nations  and  in- 
corporate them  as  provinces. 

Since  then  Lithuanians  have  not 
known  freedom  In  their  homeland  and 
they  do  not  have  the  privilege  of  observ- 
ing their  Independence  day — their  na- 
tional holiday.  Our  observance  of  this 
anniversary  is  much  more  than  the  mak- 
ing of  a  historic  event  in  the  history  of 
nations,  it  is  a  recognition  of  the  cou- 
rageous resolve  with  which  the  people  of 
that  great  Republic  have  steadfastly 
maintained  their  love  of  freedom  in  spite 
of  the  attempts  of  their  Communist  rul- 
ers to  beat  them  down  by  destroying  their 
national  culture,  language,  and  even  the 
populations  through  mass  deportations 
and  colonization  of  their  lands. 

But,  we  in  the  free  world  must  give 
them  the  encouragement  to  continue  that 
flght  for  freedom.  We  must  let  them 
know  that  America  still  stands  devoted, 
as  they  do.  to  the  principles  of  justice 
and  the  right  of  self-determination.  We 
must  not  forget  for  a  minute  the  fate  of 
this  and  other  nations  who  have  con- 
tributed so  much  to  civilization  and 
whose  right  to  self-determination  has 
been  taken  from  them.  In  the  89th  Con- 
gress I  gave  my  support  to  House  Con- 
current Resolution  416  which  urged  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  direct 
the  attention  of  world  opinion  at  the 
United  Nations  and  other  appropriate 
forums  by  such  means  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate to  the  denial  of  the  rights  of 
self-determination  for  the  peoples  of 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  and  to 
bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to  bear 
on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples.  This  should 
continue  to  be  our  policy. 

All  who  cherish  freedom  In  the  world 
have  a  common  Interest,  and  likewise  we 
share  a  common  threat.  Lithuanian  In- 
dependence Day,  therefore,  should  be  for 
Americans,  a  day  of  prayerful  reflection 
and  renewed  dedication.  I  know  the  peo- 
ple of  my  district  join  me  in  saluting  the 
brave  people  of  Lithuania  and  in  express- 
ing the  hope  that  one  day  February  16 
will  again  be  a  day  of  rejoicing  for  this 
valiant  nation.  As  long  as  we  in  the  free 
world  continue  to  give  them  encourage- 
ment. I  am  confident  that  the  people  of 
Lithuania  will  not  abandon  their  dream 
and  hopes  of  liberation. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  even  as 
the  world's  attention  has  been  focused 
on  the  war  in  'Vietnam  and  Southeast 
Asia,  millions  of  people,  friends  of  the 
Lithuanians  are  again  showing  their 
close  relationship  to  their  enslaved  breth- 
ren by  celebrating  the  53d  aimiversary 
of  the  restoration  of  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence. 
It  was  on  February  16,  1918 — 53  years 


ago— that  the  Lithuanian  people  realized 
a  heartfelt  desire  that  had  been  theirs 
for  two  centuries — freedom  frcan  Rus- 
sian tyranny.  On  that  glorious  day  in 
Lithuanian  history,  the  ruling  council  of 
the  land  signed  the  declaration  of  in- 
dependence of  Lithuania,  an  action  based 
on  the  idea  of  President  Woodrow  Wil- 
son of  the  "recognized  right  of  nations 
to  self-determination." 

A  powerful  nation  In  the  middle  ages. 
Lithuania  had  been  armexed  by  Russia 
In  1795.  Despite  many  attempts  to  re- 
place the  Lithuanian  language  and  tradi- 
tions, the  Russians  failed  to  erase  the 
Lithuanian  sense  of  nationhood.  The 
Lithuanians  made  many  attempts  to 
throw  off  Russian  rule,  and  finally  World 
War  I  provided  them  with  the  opportu- 
nity for  success. 

When  Lithuania  proclaimed  to  the 
world  its  determination  to  stand  as  a 
free  and  sovereign  nation,  every  citizen 
of  the  little  nation  must  have  felt  at  that 
time  the  proud  thought  expressed  by 
Daniel  Webster: 
"It  is  my  living  sentiment,  and  by  the  bless- 
ing of  God.  it  shall  be  my  dying  sentiment, 
independence  now  and  independence  iot- 
everl 

That  period  of  its  history  from  inde- 
pendence day  in  1918  until  its  lamented 
engulf ment  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  1940 
was  but  a  relatively  brief  period  in  its 
Ufe  as  an  Independent  state.  For  hun- 
dreds of  years  before  the  Russian  take- 
over In  1795.  Lithuania  had  flourished  In 
Its  advanced  culture  and  political  de- 
velopment. When  it  emerged  from  the 
havoc  of  the  Russian  revolution  of  1917. 
as  a  free  and  politically  independent 
state,  it  was  not  a  new  country  wavering 
in  iiifancy.  There  was  no  doubt  about 
Lithuania  taking  its  place  among  the 
countries  of  the  world,  firmly  established 
on  the  international  scene  as  an  auton- 
omous republic.  During  the  decades  of 
Its  Independence  between  World  War  I 
and  II  there  was  no  reason  for  alteration 
of  this  independent  status. 

But  in  October  1939.  the  Communists 
forced  Lithuania  to  accept  a  new  mutual 
assistance  agreement  that  in  reality 
amounted  to  Russian  occupation.  On 
June  15.  1940,  Russia  presented  an  ulti- 
matum demanding  Immediate  formation 
of  a  friendly  government.  Obviously  this 
meant  a  government  amenable  to  Mos- 
cow. 

Following  a  Russian-sponsored  elec- 
tion of  July  14-15.  the  Ctovemment  of 
Lithuania  unanimously  requested  Incor- 
poration into  the  Soviet  Union.  The  So- 
viets lost  little  time  in  approving  this  re- 
quest, and  on  August  5,  1940.  Lithuania 
became  a  corporate  member  of  the  Soviet 

Union. 

This  action  is  a  clear  example  of  mter- 
ference  into  the  domestic  affairs  of  an- 
other state  and  outside  aggression. 

Communist  occupation  of  Lithuania 
brought  much  hardship  and  suffering 
upon  the  people,  and  it  Is  estimated  that 
more  than  45.000  Lithuanians  lost  their 
Uves  or  were  deported  between  June  15 
and  the  time  when  the  Russian  troops 
fied  the  onslaught  of  the  German  forces 
in  Lithuania  around  June  21. 

However,  by  the  end  of  1944  Russian 
troops  were  once  again  in  control  of  the 


country  after  having  driven  out  the  Nazi 
forces.  The  brutal  and  arrogant  oppres- 
sion by  the  Communists  has  continued 
unabated  since  1944.  This  means  that  at 
least  for  27  years  Lithuanian  citizens  had 
to  endure  hardships  and  deprivation  as 
a  result  of  Russian  occupation. 

By  the  ever  present  military  might, 
Russia  has  been  able  to  maintain  its  il- 
legal and  immoral  occupation  of  Lith- 
uania. It  is  a  certainty  that  although 
Lithuanian  patriots  have  been  obliged  to 
endure  Soviet  occupation  and  incorpora- 
tion, they  do  not  accept  it  as  being  per- 
petual. Their  pride  in  the  sacrifices  of 
previous  generations  has  sustained  them 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  In  the  hope 
that  one  day  soon  they  will  see  their 
country  free  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  not  be  distracted  by 
the  Asian  crisis  to  where  we  become 
prone  to  forget  the  whole  picture,  the 
tme  state  of  captivity  of  nations  such 
as  Lithuania, 

Officially,  the  United  States  has  re- 
fused to  recognize  the  Soviet  occupation 
of  Lithuania  and  its  incorporation  Into 
the  Soviet  orbit  of  nations.  This  stand 
holds  out  to  those  held  In  bondage  the 
precious  belief  In  hope — hope  of  an  even- 
tual freedom.  If  the  Communists  con- 
vince the  Lithuanian  pec^ile  that  hope 
Is  a  myth,  then  the  process  of  total  ex- 
tinction can  be  fulfilled. 

The  ideals  of  liberty  and  her  craving 
for  independence  have  not  diminished  in 
the  hearts  of  the  Lithuanians — rather 
they  have  been  nurtured  by  the  iimer 
spirit  of  an  honorable  people. 

Despite  oppression,  the  Lithuanian 
people  continue  to  resist  tyraimy  and  at- 
tempt to  preserve  their  heritage  of  free- 
dom. Today,  our  prayers  and  hopes  are 
that  this  proud  nation  of  people  dedi- 
cated to  the  cause  of  liberty  throughout 
their  history  will  once  again  Join  the 
family  of  free  nations.  We  honor  these 
people  on  their  53d  anniversary  of  their 
independence  and  Join  with  all  Amer- 
icans of  Lithuanian  ancestry  in  renew- 
ing our  devotion  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  justice. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  Insert  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  a  resolution 
which  was  adopted  at  a  mass  meeting 
on  February  13.  1971.  at  the  Lithuan- 
ian Hall.  207  Adam  Street.  Newark.  N  J., 
which  commemorated  the  53d  anniver- 
sary of  Lithuanian  independence. 
The  resolution  follows: 
Resoltjtion 
Co  the  occasion  of  the  53rd  Anniversary  of 
the  Reetoratlon  of  Lithuania's  independence, 
w©    the    representatives    of    the    Lithuanian 
ethnic  community  of  New  Jersey,  assembled 
here  on  February  13,  1971,  in  Newark,  New 
Jersey  to: 

Commemorate  Lithuania's  Declaration  of 
Independence  proclaimed  on  February  16th, 
1918,  In  'Vilnius,  whereby  a  sovereign  Lith- 
uanian State,  having  antecedents  in  the 
Lithuanian  Kingdom  established  in  1251.  was 
restored; 

Honor  the  memory  of  the  generations  of 
Lithuanian  freedom  fighters  who  fought  to 
defend  Lithuania's  national  aspirations  and 
values  against  foreign  oppressors; 

Recall  with  pride  the  political,  cultural, 
economic  and  social  achievements  of  the 
Lithuanian  Republic  during  the  Independ- 
ence era  of  1918-1940; 

"^Express  our  indignation  over  the  Interrup- 
tion of  Lithuania's  sovereign  fimctlons  as  a 
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result  of  the  military  occupaUoa  of  our 
hocnelaiid  by  the  Soviet  Unloo  on  June  16. 
1940,  during  the  course  of  which  national 
tradltloDA  and  ralues  were  trammeled,  the 
personal  freedom*  of  the  people  wece  sup- 
pressed and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
were  liquidated  by  the  Soviet  genoddal 
practices. 

And  to  emphasize  once  again  our  con- 
fidence that,  regardless  of  what  methods  the 
Soviet  oppreesors  devise,  they  will.  In  the 
end.  be  unable  to  suppress  the  aspirations 
of  the  Lithuanian  people  for  freedom  and 
the  exercise  of  their  human  rights.  These 
hopes  were  made  most  evident  in  the  recent 
successful  hijacking  of  a  Soviet  aircraft  to 
Turkey  by  Pranaa  and  Alglrdas  Brazlnskas, 
as  well  as  In  Slmas  Kudlrka'a  heroic  attempt 
at  defection, 

Gravely  concerned  with  the  present  plight 
of  Soviet-occupied  Lithuania  and  animated 
by  a  splrtt  of  solidarity  we.  the  member*  of 
the  Lithuanian  ethnic  community  of  New 
Jersey, 

Demand  that  Soviet  Russia  Immediately 
withdraw  its  armed  forces,  administrative 
apfjaratus.  and  the  Imported  Communist 
"colons"  from  Lithuania,  thus  permitting  the 
Lithuanian  nation  to  freely  exercise  sover- 
eign rights  to  self-determination. 

We  call  upon  our  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives to  make  use  of  every  opportxuilty  to 
lurge  that  President  Nixon  once  again  pub- 
licly reiterate  the  long  standing  United 
States  position  of  non-recognltlon  of  the 
incorporation  of  the  Baltic  States  of  tttonla, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  Into  the  Soviet  Union 
and  to  raise  this  Issue  In  the  United  Nations 
and  at  various  International  conferences. 

Dated  at  Newark.  N  J.,  February  13.  1971. 
LrrHTJANiAN  CotTNcn.  or  N«w  Jekset, 
VALKfTiNAS   BCklinis,    President. 
AuiN  8.  TaxcioKAs,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S.  Congress  has 
made  a  right  step  into  the  right  direc- 
tion by  adopting  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 416  in  the  89th  Congress  that 
calls  for  freedom  for  Lithuania  and  the 
other  two  Baltic  Republics— Latvia  and 
Elstonla.  All  freedom-loving  Americans 
should  urge  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  implement  this  very  important 
legislation  by  bringing  the  Issue  of  lib- 
eration to  the  Baltic  States  to  the  United 
Nations.  We  should  have  a  single  stand- 
ard for  freedom.  The  denial  of  freedom 
In  whole  or  in  part,  any  place  in  the 
world,  including  inside  Soviet  Russia,  Is 
surely  intolerable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  of  the  Ric- 
ORB,  I  would  like  to  insert  the  complete 
text  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  416. 

The  resolution  follows: 

H.  Con.  Rn.  410 

Whereas  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploitation 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights,  U  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  Is  an  impediment  to  the 
promotion  of  world  peace  and  cooperation; 
and 

Whereas  aU  peoples  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination;  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  political  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and  religious  development;  and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Kstonla.  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  these  rights  by  the  Ctovemaaent  of 
the  Soviet  Union:  and 

Whereas  the  Oovernment  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  a  program  of  deportations 
and  resettlement  of  people*,  continues  in  its 
effort  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of  the 
populations  of  the  Baltic  States;   and 

Whereas  it  has  been  the  Ann  and  consist- 
ent policy  of  the  Oovemnaent  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  aspirations  of  Baltic 


peoples  for  self-determination  and  national 
Independence;  and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  family  ties  between  the  peoples 
of  the  Baltic  States  and  the  American  peo- 
ple: Be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre$entative3 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  House  of 
Represenutlves  of  the  United  States  urge 
the  President  of  the  United  States — 

(a)  to  direct  the  attenlon  of  world  opinion 
at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other  appro- 
priate International  forums  and  by  such 
means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  de- 
nial of  the  rights  of  self-determination  for 
the  peoples  of  Estonia.  LatvU.  and  Lithu- 
ania, and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to 
bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  In  being 
able  to  join  with  the  Lithuanians  every- 
where in  commemorating  the  historic 
struggle  they  have  made  for  liberty  and 
self-determination,  and  In  marking  the 
53d  anniversary  of  the  national  inde- 
pendence. 

Lithuanians  have  helped  to  make 
America  strong,  vigorous,  and  free.  Amer- 
icans in  turn  recognize  the  drive  for 
restoration  of  a  free  and  independent 
Lithuania. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  53  years  ago,  on  February  16. 
1918,  the  modem  Republic  of  Lithuania 
was  established.  This  week  marks  the 
commemoration  of  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence Day. 

During  the  89th  Congress  both  the 
House  and  Senate  unanimously  passed  a 
resolution  in  support  of  the  Independence 
of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia.  In  the 
light  of  the  recent  forceful  prevention 
of  the  attempted  escape  by  the  Lithua- 
nian defector,  Slmas  Kudlrka.  I  am  in- 
serting that  resolution,  along  with  testi- 
monies to  Lithuania's  flght  for  freedom, 
in  the  Rkcoro  in  order  to  remind  our- 
selves of  our  commitment  to  these  op- 
pressed countries: 

H   Con.  Rm.  416 

Whereas  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploitation 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights.  Is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  is  an  impediment  to  the 
promotion  of  world  peace  and  cooperation; 
and 

Whereas  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination;  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  political  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and  religious  development;  and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia.  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  these  rights  by  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  a  program  of  deportations 
and  resettlement  of  peoples,  continues  In  its 
effort  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of  the 
populations  of  the  Baltic  States;  and 

Whereas  it  has  been  the  flrm  and  consist- 
ent policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  aspirations  of  Baltic 
p>eoples  for  self-determination  and  national 
independence;  and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  family  ties  between  the  peoples  of 
the  Baltic  States  and  the  American  people: 
Be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  House  of 
Represenutlves  of  the  United  States  urge 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes— 

(a)    to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opin- 
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ion  at  the  United  Natlona  and  at  other  ap- 
propriate International  forums  and  by  su^ 
means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  denial 
of  the  rlghU  of  self-determination  for  the 
peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania 
and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to 
bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 

RrSOLUTION 

On  the  occasion  of  the  63rd  Anniversary  of 
the  Restoration  of  Lithuania's  Independence 
we  the  representatives  of  the  Lithuanian 
ethnic  conmiunlty  of  New  Jersey,  assembled 
here  on  February  13.  1971,  In  Newark,  New 
Jersey  to: 

Commemorate  Lithuania's  Declaration  of 
Independence  proclaimed  on  February  lath 
1918.  in  Vilnius,  whereby  a  sovereign  Lithu- 
anian State,  having  antecedents  in  the 
Lithuanian  Kingdom  established  in  1261,  was 
restored; 

Honor  the  memory  of  the  generations  of 
Lithuanian  freedom  fighters  who  fought  to 
defend  Lithuanian  national  aspirations  and 
values  against  foreign  oppressors; 

Recall  with  pride  the  political,  cultural, 
economic  and  social  achievements  of  the 
Lithuanian  Republic  during  the  independ- 
ence era  of  191&-1940; 

Express  our  iTidignation  over  the  Inter- 
ruption of  Lithuania's  sovereign  functions  as 
a  result  of  the  military  occupation  of  our 
homeland  by  the  Soviet  Union  on  June  IS. 
1940,  during  the  course  of  which  national 
traditions  and  values  were  trammeled,  the 
personal  freedoms  of  the  people  were  sup- 
pressed and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
were  liquidated  by  the  Soviet  genoddal 
practices; 

And  to  emphasize  once  again  our  confi- 
dence that,  regardless  of  what  methods  the 
Soviet  oppressors  devise,  they  will,  in  the  end. 
be  unable  to  exercise  of  their  human  rights. 
These  hopes  were  made  most  evident  In  the 
recent  successful  hijacking  of  a  Soviet  air- 
craft to  Turkey  by  Pranas  and  Alglrdas  Bra- 
zlnskas. as  well  as  in  Slmas  Kudlrka's  heroic 
attempt  at  defection. 

Gravely  concerned  with  the  present  plight 
of  Soviet-occupied  Lithuania  and  animated 
by  a  spirit  of  solidarity  we.  the  members  of 
the  Lithuanian  ethnic  community  of  New 
Jersey, 

Demand  that  Soviet  Russia  ImmedlaUly 
withdraw  its  armed  forces,  administrative 
apparatus,  and  the  Imported  Communist 
"colons"  from  Lithuania,  thus  permitting  the 
Lithuanian  nation  to  freely  exercise  sov- 
ereignty rights  to  self-determination. 

We   call   upon   our   Senators   and   Repre- 
sentatives to  make  use  of  every  opportunity 
to  urge  that  President  Nixon  once  again  pub- 
licly   reiterate    the    long    standing    United 
States  position  of  non-recognition  of  the  in- 
corporaUon  of  the  Baltic  Statee  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  into  the  Soviet  Union 
and  to  raise  this  issue  In  the  United  Nations 
and  at  various  International  conferences. 
Dated  at  Newark.  N.J.  February  13.  1971. 
Ln-HUANiAN  Council  or  New  Jkbset, 
Albin  8.  Trxciokas, 

Secretary. 
Valxntikas  Melinu, 

President. 


MZMOKANDtTM    TO    TH«    CONGSESS    Or    THE 

Unhtd  Statks  or  AicniCA 
Concerning  the  recent  incident  Involving 
a  would-be  Lithuanian  defector  on  board 
the  VJB.  Coast  Guard  cutter  Vigilant,  we 
would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  a  n\mi- 
ber  of  facts  having  grave  Implications  for 
U.S.  foreign  policy  toward  the  Baltic  states. 
It  was  noted  widely  In  the  press  that  the 
name  of  the  Soviet  ship  from  which  Slmas 
Kudlrka  leaped  to  the  Vigilant  was  Sovets- 
kaya  Lltva  (Soviet  Uthuanla)  and  that  he 
himself  was  Lithuanian.  But  these  facte  were 
generally  mentioned  without  attaching  any 
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particular  Importance  to  them.  Most  news- 
nien  and  decision-making  officials  did  not 
notice  or  did  not  want  to  see  the  specific 
political  Implications  of  the  very  term  "So- 
viet Lithuanian". 

The  U.S.  Government  explicitly  does  not 
r^cogaize  the  Incorporation  of  Lithuania 
into  the  Soviet  Union  and  does  not  give 
ie  jure  recognition  to  Soviet  Lithuania,  nor 
does  It  enter  Into  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  if  they  have  a  bearing  on 
Lithuanian  territory  or  Lithuanian  citizens. 
All  UB.  Secretaries  of  State  have  reaffirmed 
this  policy  of  the  United  States  at  least  three 
Omes  a  year  for  the  last  thirty  years.  But 
unfortunately,  this  reaffirmation  is  made 
only  to  the  diplomatic  representatives  and 
exUe  leaders  of  Uthuanla,  Latvia  and  Es- 
tonia, and  is  seldom,  if  ever,  mentioned  pub- 
Mcly  The  American  press  Ignores  this  facet 
of  US.  policy  and  the  U.S.  public  has  almost 
completely  forgotten  it.  At  the  same  time 
the  Soviet  Union  blatantly  publicizes  these 
countries  as  Soviet  republics  at  bonu  and 
abroad. 

The  name  of  the  mother  ship  of  the  Soviet 
fishing  fleet  in  Atlantic  waters,  Sovetskaya 
Utva,  Is  an  example  of  this  propaganda  ef- 
fort and  is  an  affront  to  U.S.  policy  toward 
the  Baltic  states.  Had  this  policy  been  ^- 
proprlately  publicized  by  U.S.  officials  and 
not  Ignored  by  the  U.S.  press,  then  It  would 
have  been  common  knowledge  not  only  to 
high  State  Department  functionaries  but 
also  to  aU  public  officials  involved  in  the 
aforementioned  Incident,  from  admirals  to 
captains. 

The  name  of  the  Sovetskaya  Lltva  is  not 
the  only  affront  to  U.S.  poUcy.  Although  the 
ship  is  owned  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  U 
under  its  Jurisdiction,  it  is  registered  In  and 
Its  operations  are  based  In  Klaipeda,  which 
Is  Lithuanian  territory  not  recognized  by 
the  United  States  as  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

3imas  Kudlrka  was  not  the  only  Lithu- 
anian crew  member  of  that  ship.  There  are 
many  Lithuanians  on  the  fishing  vessels 
which  the  Soviet  Union  operates  out  of  the 
port  of  Klaipeda.  According  to  U.S.  poUcy, 
these  Lithuanians  are  subjects  but  not  clt- 
Isens  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  U.S.  Oovernment  has  promised  to 
commit  no  acts  which  would  explicitly  or 
implicitly  recognize  Soviet  annexation  of  the 
Baltic  SUtes.  This  being  the  case,  the  State 
Department  should  not  have  arranged  nego- 
tiations under  its  aegis  on  a  ship  which  by  Its 
name  and  method  of  operation  violates  a 
tenet  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  the  negotiations  on  that 
ship,  undertaken  with  Coast  Guard  and  SUte 
Department  cooperation,  are  a  sign  that  the 
SUte  Department  Is  not  firmly  committed  to 
Its  declared  policy  concerning  the  Baltic 
SUtes.  The  SUte  Department  does  not  give 
Instructions  to  U.S.  functionaries  concerning 
proper  procedures  in  cases  where  this  policy 
is  affronted  It  Is  not  entirely  clear  exactly 
when  and  how  the  commander  of  the  Vigi- 
lant discovered  that  the  would-be  defector 
on  his  ship  was  a  Lithuanian.  But  it  Is  all 
too  tragically  clear  that  this  fact  meant  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  him  and  it  Is  not  cerUin 
whether  he  even  transmitted  this  piece  of 
Information  to  his  superiors.  In  all  the 
conununlcatlons  between  Coast  Guard  and 
8UU  Department  officials,  it  did  not  occur  to 
anyone  that  the  defector  and  his  ship  were 
from  a  country  which  the  United  States  does 
not  recognize  as  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
As  soon  as  It  became  clear  that  the  man 
was  Lithuanian,  U.S.  officials  should  have 
refused  to  enter  Into  any  discussions  con- 
cerning his  fate  with  Soviet  authorities,  be- 
cause a  Lithuanian  refugee  from  the  Soviet 
Union  has  full  rlghU  to  Llthxianlan  citizen- 
ship, which  the  U.S  Government  recognizes. 
The  Lithuanian  Legation  in  Washington 
should  have  been  notified  of  the  attempted 
defection  before  the  man  was  returned. 


But  in  this  Instance  U.S.  policy  toward  the 
Baltic  sUtes  was  forgotten,  and  the  UJB. 
officials  who  were  faced  with  making  the  de- 
cisions were  ignorant  of  this  policy  and  were 
unable  to  draw  the  prop>er  conclusions  as 
evenu  unfolded  and  civilians  on  board  the 
Coast  Guard  ship  attempted  to  Inform  them. 
Therefore,  It  Is  imperative  that  at  least  now 
U.S.  policy  concerning  the  Baltic  sUtes  be 
made  clear  to  every  single  U.S.  official  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest  rank  In  all  agencies 
having  any  dealings  with  the  Soviet  Union 
directly  or  Indirectly. 

Guidelines  giving  instructions  concerning 
political  refugees  in  general  are  not  enough. 
It  Is  Imperative  to  explain  the  specific  po- 
litical and  legal  Implications  of  defection  of 
nationals  of  the  Baltic  sUtes.  It  should  be 
stressed  that  a  Lithuanian,  Latvian,  or  Es- 
tonian defector  should  automatically  be 
treated  not  as  a  Soviet  citizen  but  as  a  ref- 
ugee who  Is  entitled  to  protection  of  Lithu- 
anian, Latvian  and  Estonian  consulates  In 
the  free  world  These  Instructions  should  be 
made  known  not  only  within  the  pertinent 
bureaucracies,  but  also  publicly,  so  that  the 
American  public  should  be  aware  of  the  pol- 
icies of  Ite  Government. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  the  Information  media 
have  long  Ignored  or  underplayed  the  ab- 
normal political  status  of  the  Baltic  coun- 
tries. But  this  Is  to  a  great  extent  the  restUt 
of  official  silence  on  the  subject.  Because  the 
State  Department  barely  whispers  about  this 
particular  policy,  the  information  media, 
encyclopedias,  almanacs,  and  the  general 
public  are  increasingly  coming  to  believe  In 
Soviet  allegations  about  the  Baltic  sUtes. 

A  policy  of  silence  on  the  Baltic  states 
serves  no  U.S.  Interest  and  has  been  shown 
to  violate  grievously  the  righU  of  citizens  of 
the  Baltic  nations.  We  request  that  you,  a 
member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes 
of  America,  make  your  opinion  known  to  the 
President  and  the  Department  of  SUte  and 
obUln  from  them  a  clear  public  sutement  of 
policy  toward  the  Baltic  sUtes. 

CmZENS   CONCEBNED   FOR   SUCAS. 

Febbuart  8,  197i. 

Lithuania's  Fight  roR  Freedom:  SO  Ykabs 
or  Soviet  Oppression 
For  too  long  too  many  people  throughout 
the  world  have  been  unaware  of  what  hap- 
pened to  the  people  of  Lithuania.  The  Krem- 
lin Is  fond  of  saying  that  Russian  Imperial- 
ism died  with  the  czar.  But  the  fate  of  Lith- 
uania shows  this  to  be  a  cruel  fiction.  The 
Communist  regime  did  not  come  to  power  in 
Lithuania  by  legal  or  democratic  process.  The 
Soviets  Invaded  and  occupied  Lithuania  In 
June  of  1940,  and  the  Lithuanian  people 
have  been  suffering  In  Russian-Communist 
slavery  for  more  than  30  years. 

Americans  of  Lithuanian  origin  or  descent, 
numbering  over  1,000.000  in  the  United 
SUtes,  and  their  friends  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  will  commemorate  two  very  impor- 
tant anniversaries  during  the  second  part  of 
February,  1971:  (1)  They  will  observe  the 
720th  anniversary  of  the  formation  of  the 
Lithuanian  state  when  Mlndaugas  the  Great 
unified  all  Lithuanian  principalities  Into  one 
kingdom  In  1251;  and  (2)  They  will  mark  the 
53rd  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
modem  Republic  of  Lithuania  on  February 
16,  1918.  But  this  celebration  of  Lithuania's 
Independence  Day  will  not  be  similar  to 
American  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July. 
It  will  conUln  no  note  of  Joy,  no  Jubilant 
tone  of  achievement  and  victory.  On  the 
contrary,  the  observance  will  be  somber,  sor- 
rowful, underlined  with  the  grim  accent  of 
defeat  and  tragedy.  For  Lithuania  has  lost 
lU  Independence,  and  today  survives  only  as 
a  captive  nation  behind  the  Iron  Curtoin. 

The  Lithuanians  are  proud  people  who 
have  lived  peacefully  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  from  time  immemorial.  Lithuania  has 
suffered  for  centuries  from  the  "accident  of 
geography."  From  the  West  the  country  was 


Invaded  by  the  Teutonic  Knights,  from  the 
Bast  by  the  Russians.  It  took  remarkable 
spiritual  and  ethnic  strength  to  survive  the 
pressures  from  l>oth  sides.  The  Lithuanians, 
it  should  be  kept  in  mind,  are  ethnically  re- 
lated neither  to  the  Germans  nor  the  Rus- 
sians. Their  language  is  the  oldest  In  Europe 
today. 

After  the  Nazis  and  Soviets  smashed 
Poland  In  September  of  1939,  the  Kremlin 
moved  troops  Into  Lithuania  and  annexed 
this  republic  In  June  of  1940  In  one  of  his- 
tory's greatest  frauds,  "elections"  were  held 
under  the  Red  army  guns.  The  Kremlin  then 
claimed  that  Lithuania  voted  for  inclusion 
in  the  Soviet  empire. 

Then  began  one  of  the  most  brutal  occu- 
pations of  all  time.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Lithuanians  were  dragged  off  to  trains 
and  Jammed  Into  cars  without  food  or  water. 
Jilany  died  from  suffocation.  The  pitiful  sur- 
vivors were  dumped  out  In  the  Arctic  Siberia. 
The  people  of  Lithuania  have  never  experi- 
enced such  an  extermination  and  annihila- 
tion in  their  loilg^  history  through  centuries 
as  during  the  last  three  decades.  Since  June 
15,  1940,  Lithuania  has  lost  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  country's  population.  The  gen- 
ocldal  operations  and  practices  being  carried 
out  by  the  Soviets  continue  with  no  end  in 
sight. 

Since  the  very  beginning  of  Soviet-Russian 
occupation,  however,  the  Lithuanians  have 
waged  an  intensive  flght  for  freedom.  This 
year  marks  the  30th  anniversary  of  Lithu- 
ania's successful  revolt  against  the  Soviet 
Union.  During  the  second  part  of  June  1941 
the  people  of  Lithuania  succeeded  in  getting 
rid  of  the  Communist  regime  In  the  country : 
freedom  and  Independence  were  restored  and 
a  free  government  was  re-esUbllshed.  This 
free,  provisional  government  remained  In  ex- 
istence for  more  than  six  weeks.  At  that 
time  Lithuania  was  overrun  by  the  Nazis  who 
suppressed  all  the  activities  of  this  free  gov- 
ernment and  the  government  Itself.  During 
the  period  between  1940  and  1962  alone,  more 
than  30,000  Lithuanian  freedom  fighters  lost 
their  lives  in  an  organized  resistance  move- 
ment against  the  Invaders.  The  cessation  of 
armed  guerrilla  warfare  in  1952  did  not  spell 
the  end  of  Lithuania's  resistance  against  So- 
viet domination.  On  the  contrary,  resistance 
by  passive  means  gained  a  new  impetus. 

The  persecution  of  SolzhenlUyn,  the  clamp 
on  Rostropovich  and  other  dissenters  in  the 
Soviet  Union  received  a  great  deal  of  pub- 
licity in  the  free  world's  press.  Very  well  pub- 
licized were  the  Slmas  Kudlrka -Coast  Guard 
tragedy,  the  Hijacking  of  a  Russian  Jet  liner 
by  Brazlnskas  and  his  son,  death  sentences 
Imposed  on  two  Jews  and  a  young  Lithu- 
anian, Vytautas  Slmokaltls,  for  trying  to  es- 
cape the  Communist  tyranny.  But  this  Is  only 
the  tip  of  the  Iceberg  of  desperation  in  the 
Soviet  empire.  In  slave  labor  camps  In  the 
Soviet  Union  millions  of  people  are  still  be- 
ing held.  Many  dissenters  are  being  conllned 
to  psychiatric  institutions  and  being  mur- 
dered by  the  Kremlin  thugs.  It  Is  an  estab- 
lished fact  that  a  brilliant  Lithuanian  lin- 
guist. Dr.  Jonas  Kazlauskas,  40  years  old, 
was  murdered  In  a  psychiatric  hospital  in 
Moscow  three  months  ago.  His  only  "crime" 
was  that  he  had  received  an  InvlUtlon  to 
come  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (In 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania)  as  a  guest  pro- 
fessor for  this  very  spring  semester  of  1971. 

The  Government  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America  has  refused  to  recognize  the  seizure 
and  farced  "Incorporation"  of  Lithuania  by 
the  Communists  into  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Reipubllcs.  Our  Government  maln- 
Uins  diplomatic  relations  with  the  former 
free  Government  of  Lithuania.  Since  June 
of  ia40,  when  the  Soviet  Union  took  over 
Lithuania,  all  the  President  of  the  United 
States  (Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man, I>wlght  D.  Eisenhower,  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy. Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  and  Richard  M. 
Nixon)   have  sUted.  resUted  and  confirmed 
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our  country's  nonrecognltlon  policy  of  tb« 
occupation  of  Lithuania  by  tb«  Kremlin  dic- 
tators. However,  our  country  has  done  very 
little.  If  anything,  to  help  the  suffering  peo- 
ple of  Lithuania  to  get  rid  of  the  Communist 
regime  In  their  country. 

At  a  time  when  the  Western  powers  have 
granted  freedom  and  Independence  to  many 
nations  In  Africa,  Asia  and  other  parts  of 
the  world,  we  must  Insist  that  the  Com- 
munist colonial  empire  likewise  ertenda  free- 
dom and  Independence  to  the  peoples  of 
Lithuania,  Latvia.  Estonia  and  other  captive 
nations  whose  lands  have  been  unjustly  oc- 
cupied and  whose  rightful  place  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  Is  being  denied.  Today 
and  not  tomorrow  Is  the  tUne  to  brand  the 
Kremlin  dictators  as  the  largest  colonial  em- 
pire In  the  world.  By  timidity,  we  invite  fur- 
ther Conununlst  aggression. 

The  United  States  Congress  has  made  a 
right  step  Into  the  right  direction  by  adopt- 
ing H.  Con.  Res.  416  that  calls  for  freedom  for 
Lithuania  and  the  other  two  Baltic  repub- 
lics— Latvia  and  Estonia.  All  freedom-loving 
Americans  should  urge  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  implement  this  very  impor- 
tant legislation  by  bringing  the  lasue  of  the 
liberation  of  the  Baltic  States  to  the  United 
Nations.  We  should  have  a  single  standard 
for  freedom.  Its  denial  In  the  whole  or  In 
part,  any  place  In  the  world.  Including  the 
Soviet  Union,  Is  surely  intolerable. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
gathered  here  today  to  commemorate 
the  53d  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence. Would  not  it  be  wonderful  If 
our  people  could  send  a  congratulatory 
message  to  the  people  of  Lithuania  and 
share  with  them  this  celebration  of  free- 
dom. Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
will  be  no  Joyful  celebration  in  Lithuania 
this  week. 

Since  1940,  this  tiny  nation  of  freedom- 
loving  people  has  been  occupied  by  forces 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  This  has  not  been 
merely  a  token  occupation:  it  is  a  de- 
termined effort  by  the  Communists  to 
utterly  destroy  any  trace  of  independ- 
ence in  Lithuania.  Since  1940,  Lithuania 
has  seen  one-fourth  of  her  people  elimi- 
nated by  the  Communists.  Many  were 
shipped  off  to  Siberia;  others  never  got 
that  far.  This  reign  of  terror  continues 
rieht  up  to  the  present  time,  and  still  the 
Lithuanian  people  hold  on  to  the  hope 
that  one  day  freedom  and  Independence 
will  again  be  a  part  of  their  daily  lives. 

Americans  are  bom  to  freedom,  and 
we  should  take  on  the  responsibility 
of  genuinely  helping  other  nations  to 
achieve  freedom  for  their  citizens  too. 
The  people  of  the  world  will  never  agree 
100  percent  on  any  issue,  but  I  live  for 
the  day  when  we  will  all  have  the  right 
to  speak  our  minds  openly. 

There  are  over  one  million  Americans 
of  Lithuanian  descent  in  our  Nation  to- 
day. I  say  to  those  of  you  who  live  in  my 
district,  the  15th  Congressional  District 
of  New  Jersey,  as  well  as  those  of  you 
throughout  our  great  land  that  I  will 
not  cease  my  efforts  until  your  families, 
friends,  and  fellow  Lithuanians  are  once 
again  free.  I  have  met  so  many  of  you 
personally,  and  I  know  how  strong  the 
feeling  is  in  your  heart  for  those  people. 
America  must  not  only  be  a  s3mibol  of 
freedom  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  we 
must  be  fighters  for  freedom  as  well.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  not  too  many  more 
of  these  anniversaries  will  pass  before  we 
can  truly  send  that  congratulatory  mes- 
sage to  the  people  of  Lithuania. 


In  closing.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  submit  the  resolution  passed  by  New 
Jersey  citizens  of  Lithuanian  descent. 
I  think  it  sums  up  beautifully  all  that 
we  in  the  Congress  feel  are  the  issues  in 
this  fight  to  free  the  world  from  tyranny 
and  oppression. 

RZSOLtmON 

On  the  occasion  of  the  63rd  Anniversary 
of  the  Restoration  of  Lithuania's  independ- 
ence, we  the  representatives  of  the  Lith- 
uanian ethnic  community  of  New  Jersey,  as- 
sembled here  on  February  13.  1971,  In  New- 
ark, New  Jersey  to: 

Commemorate  Lithuania's  Declaration  of 
Independence  proclaimed  on  February  16th, 
1918.  In  Vilnius,  whereby  a  sovereign  Lith- 
uanian 8tat«.  having  antecedents  In  the 
Lithuanian  Kingdom  established  In  1261.  was 
restored; 

Honor  the  memory  of  the  generations  of 
Lithuanian  freedom  fighters  who  fought  to 
defend  Lithuania's  national  aspirations  and 
values  against  foreign  oppressors: 

Recall  v>it^  pride  the  political,  cultural, 
economic  and  social  achievements  of  the 
Lithuanian  Republic  during  the  Independ- 
ence era  of  1918-1940: 

Express  our  indignation  over  the  Interrup- 
tion of  Lithuania's  sovereign  functions  as  a 
result  of  the  military  occupation  of  our 
homeland  by  the  Soviet  Union  on  June  15, 
1940,  during  the  course  of  which  national 
traditions  and  values  were  trammeled,  the 
personal  freedoms  of  the  people  were  sup- 
pressed and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
were  liquidated  by  the  Soviet  genocldal 
practices: 

And  to  emphasize  once  again  our  confi- 
dence that,  regardless  of  what  methods  the 
Soviet  oppreeaors  devise,  they  will,  in  the 
end,  be  unable  to  suppress  the  aspirations 
of  the  Lithuanian  people  for  freedom  and 
the  exercise  of  their  human  rights.  These 
hopes  were  mf«le  moet  evident  In  the  recent 
successful  hijacking  of  a  Soviet  aircraft  to 
Turkey  by  Pranas  and  Alglrdas  Braztnskas,  as 
well  as  In  Slmas  Kudlrka's  heroic  attempt  at 
defection. 

Gravely  concerned  with  the  present  plight 
of  Soviet-occupied  Lithuania  and  animated 
by  a  spirit  of  solidarity  we,  the  members  of 
the  Lithuanian  ethnic  community  of  New 
Jersey. 

Demand  that  Soviet  Russia  immediately 
withdraw  lu  armed  forces,  administrative 
apparatus,  and  the  Imported  Communist 
"colons"  from  Lithuania,  thus  permitting 
the  Lithuanian  nation  to  freely  exercise 
sovereign  rights  to  self-determination. 

We  call  upon  our  Senators  and  Represent- 
atlvee  to  make  use  of  every  opportunity  to 
urge  taiat  President  Nixon  once  again  pub- 
licly relt«rates  the  long  standing  United 
States  position  of  non-recognltlon  of  the  In- 
corporation of  the  Baltic  States  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  Into  the  Soviet  Union 
and  to  raise  this  Issue  In  the  United  Nations 
and  at  various  International  conference*. 

Dated  at  Newark,  New  Jersey— Feb.  13, 
1971. 

Lithuanian  Council  of  New  Jersey. 

Valkntinas  Melints,  President. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  join  with  many  thou- 
sands of  my  constituents  of  Lithuanian 
origin  or  descent  to  mark  two  Important 
days  in  Lithuanian  history.  These  will 
not  be  occasions  of  Joy  and  celebration. 
How  can  they  be  happy  days  when  Lith- 
uania remains  a  captive  of  the  Soviet 
Union? 

This  week,  we  are  marking  the  720th 
anniversary  of  the  formation  of  the 
Lithuanian  nation,  accomplished  by 
Mlndaugas  the  Great  in  1251  when  he 


forged  a  number  of  principalities  Into  a 
single  country. 

And,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  remem- 
bering the  former  Lithuanian  Republic, 
which  was  founded  on  February  16.  igia] 
and  snuffed  out  of  existence  by  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Soviet  Army  in  June,  1940 
as  part  of  the  1939  Hitler-Stalin  alliance! 
Now,  for  almost  31  years.  Lithuania  has 
been  a  slave  state  of  the  Soviets  except 
for  a  brief  6-week  period  of  freedom  be- 
tween the  time  that  the  Soviets  were  ex- 
pelled and  the  Nazis  invaded — in  1941. 

We  of  the  West  know  little  of  the 
bloody  and  brutal  8-year  war  which 
Lithuanian  loyalists  waged  from  1944  to 
1952  in  a  glorious  but  impossible  search 
for  freedom,  independence  and  liberty. 

And  that  determination  for  freedom 
remains  in  the  hearts  of  the  Lithuanian 
people.  This  is  exemplified  to  the  pres- 
ent day. 

This  desire  for  freedom  is  perhaps 
epitomized  by  the  desperate  leap  for 
freedom  of  Simas  A.  Kudirka.  who  sought 
refuge  on  an  American  Coast  Guard  ship 
but  was  wrongfully  turned  back  to  the 
brutal  hands  of  his  oppressors. 

It  was.  of  course,  a  desperate  measure; 
but  desperate  measures  were  called  for. 
We  now  hear  on  good  authority  that  this 
brave  seaman  is  now  dead;  a  brutal  ex- 
ample to  others  who  would  also  seek 
freedom. 

But  let  the  Soviet  Union  be  warned 
that  it  win  never  snuff  out  the  light  of 
freedom.  We  of  the  Congress  recognized 
this  fight  for  freedom  In  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  416.  in  the  89th  Con- 
gress. This  resolution  should  be  imple- 
mented, and  I  sincerely  ask  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  call  upon  the  President  to 
do  so. 

To  understand  this  situation  better.  I 
ask  unanimoas  consent  to  Include  first, 
the  declaration  which  was  pronounced 
at  the  commemorative  exercises  at  the 
Lithuanian  Music  HaL  in  Philadelphia 
on  February  12;  second,  an  appeal  by 
the  Philadelphia  Chapter  of  the  Lith- 
uanian-American Community  of  the 
U.S.A..  Inc..  and  signed  by  Mrs.  Ausra 
M.  Zerr.  chairman;  and  third,  a  column 
by  V.  Stanley  Vardys.  professor  of  polit- 
ical science  and  director  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oklahoma  Munich  Center  for 
Soviet  Studies,  which  appeared  In  the 
New  York  Times  on  Saturday.  Febru- 
ary 13. 

We.  the  participants  In  this  commemora- 
tive exercise  on  the  occasion  of  the  63rd 
Anniversary  of  the  Restoration  of  Independ- 
ence to  Lithuania,  on  the  2l8t  day  of  Feb- 
ruary. 1971.  at  the  Uthuanlan  Music  Hall  In 
Philadelphia,  hereby  affirm  the  following: 

DZCLAKATION 

(1)  Lithuania  has  her  own  tradition  of 
separata  nationhood  dating  back  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Kingdom  of  Lithuania 
In  1251. 

(2)  In  1918  the  people  of  Lithuania  had 
exercised  their  right  of  self-determination  by 
declaring  the  restoration  of  independence  to 
Lithuania,  and  Lithuania  remained  a  fully 
Independent  and  sovereign  nation  up  to  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  II. 

(3)  In  the  peace  treaties  of  1920,  Soviet 
Russia  recognized  the  sovereignty  and  Inde- 
pendence of  Lithuania  and  voluntarily  and 
forever  renounced  all  sovereign  rights  and 
claims  over  the  Lithuanian  people  and  terri- 
tory. 
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(4)  Since  the  occupation  by  the  Soviets  In 
1940.  Lithuania  has  been  ruled  by  the  Soviet 
Onion  as  If  she  was  Its  province  and.  In 
•irect,  a  Soviet  colony.  Lithuania  shares  all 
eaaentlal  characteristics  of  a  dominated  coun- 
try with  other  subjugated  and  colonially 
ruled  peoples  of  the  world:  (a)  Imposition 
Dy  an  alien  rule  by  force;  (b)  alien  domina- 
tion of  all  political  and  economic  activity; 
(c)  systematic  depopulation  of  the  original 
inhabitants  and  an  extensive  settlement  by 
nationals  of  the  ruling  country;  (d)  eco- 
nomic exploitation  and  artificial  Integration 
of  the  economies  of  the  subject  country  with 
ibe  economy  of  the  ruling  country;  (e) 
forcible  imposition  of  the  cultural  and  spirit- 
ual values  of  the  ruling  nation  In  a  sustained 
policy  of  ethnical  assimilation — Russlficatlon 
In  this  case. 

(5)  The  Soviet  Union  even  today  con- 
tinues to  ruthlessly  suppress  the  human 
rights  and  aspirations  to  freedom  of  the 
LItbulanlan  people  as  most  recently  revealed 
by  the  clandestlte  efforts  of  the  Soviets  to 
force  the  retvirn  of  Pranas  and  Alglrdas 
Brazlnskas  after  their  dramatic  escape  to 
Turkey,  by  the  Soviets'  brutal  beatings  of 
Slmas  Kudirka  after  his  heroically  attempted 
pleas  for  asylum — In  this  case  denied  by  the 
VA-  Coast  Guard — and  by  the  unduly  harsh 
and  unjust  sentence  of  death  imposed  by  the 
Solveis  upon  Vytautas  Slmokaltls  after  be 
and  his  wife  sought  to  escape  to  Sweden. 

We  urge  that,  without  further  delay,  the 
United  States  Initiate  action  In  the  United 
Nations  to  Implement  the  Declaration  on 
Granting  of  Independence  to  Colonial 
Countries  and  People  In  reference  to  Lithu- 
ania by  restoration  of  her  Independence  since 
ihe  has  already  exercised  her  right  of  self- 
determination  by  the  Declaration  of  Restora- 
tion of  Independence  to  Lithuania  of  Feb. 
18.  1918. 

We  further  strongly  urge  the  United  States 
Oovemment  to  issue  explicit  directives 
which  would  establish  conclusive  guidelines 
for  the  handling  of  political  asylum  requests. 
We  especially  emphasize  that  such  directives 
necessarily  be  clear,  precise  and  readily  avaU- 
sble  to  the  public  so  that  no  such  tragedies 
■s  that  of  Slmas  Kudirka  would  re-occur  in 
the  future. 

AnsRA  M.   ZEaa,   Chairman. 

Wht  the  Balts  Rebel 
(By  V.  Stanley  Vardys) 

Norman,  Okla. — The  tragedy  of  Slmas  A. 
Kudirka,  the  Lithuanian  sailor  who  was  cyn- 
ically returned  to  the  Russians  so  that  this 
defection  would  not  Jeojardlze  a  fishing  ar- 
rangement, brought  national  attention  to  a 
violation  of  the  American  tradition  of  grant- 
ing sanctuary  to  political  refugees. 

However,  the  sailor's  native  country  of  Li- 
thuania, from  which  he  tried  to  flee,  received 
hardly  any  notice.  It  should,  becaviae  It  helps 
to  explain  Kudlrka's  reasona  for  defection 
and  also  his  possible  fate. 

Today  Lithuania  Is  a  Soviet  republic.  Be- 
tween the  two  World  Wars,  however.  It  was 
an  Independent  nation.  Together  with  Es- 
tonia and  Latvia  It  became  a  victim  of  the 
Soviet-Nazi  nonaggresslon  pact  of  August, 
1939,  SUUn  first  won  Hitler's  approval  for 
the  Introduction  of  military  bases  on  the 
Baltic  soil,  and  then,  upset  by  Hitler's  easy 
successes  on  the  Western  front,  on  June  15- 
17,  1940,  occupied  and  annexed  Lithuania 
and  the  other  Baltic  states. 

The  United  States,  Canada  and  several 
other  nations  never  recognised  this  Soviet 
annexation.  The  Lithuanians  themselves  re- 
volted against  the  Soviet  rule  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Nazi-Soviet  war  of  1941.  A  guer- 
rilla war  that  LlthuanlEUi  loyalists  for  eight 
years  (1944-62)  waged  against  the  Soviets 
la  hardly  known  In  the  West.  Yet  its  de- 
structive effects  were  worse  than  those  of  the 
Algerian  Insurrection  against  the  French  and 


cost,  accordmg  to  Soviet  sources,  40.000  dead 
In  military  actions  alone. 

Oenerally,  Lithuanian  population  losses 
due  to  Stalinist  policies  were  so  staggering 
that  only  In  the  late  nlneteen-slxtlee  did  the 
republic  reach  the  approximate  population 
figure  It  had  in  1940. 

Shortly  before  Stalin  died  In  1953,  the 
country  was  pacified  and  Sovletlzed.  Aft«r 
the  dictator's  death,  Moscow  aUowed  suffi- 
cient funds  for  rapid  Industrial  expansion. 
As  a  consequence,  Lithuania  sfjeclallzes  in 
making  electric  motors,  metal  cutting  laces, 
appliances.  The  republic  builds  ships  and 
administers  a  sizable  fishing  fleet  that  ac- 
tually Is  Russian-controlled  as,  in  effect,  are 
most  of  the  top  offices  of  the  Lithuanian  re- 
public Itself.  Sovetskaia  Litva  (translated, 
Soviet  Lithuania;  in  Lithuanian  It  would  be 
Tarybu-Lietuva) ,  the  ship  whose  crew  cap- 
tured and  beat  up  Kudirka,  is  a  mother  ship 
of  this  fleet.  Together  with  Estonia  and  Lat- 
via. Lithuania  is  the  top  dairy  and  meat  pro- 
ducer In  the  Soviet  Union  and  has  the  high- 
est Soviet  Indices  of  productivity  and  con- 
sumer services. 

These  improvements,  together  with  Khru- 
shchev's policies  of  de-Stallnlzatlon.  helped 
to  normalize  Lithuania  but  did  not  erase 
memories  of  independence  nor  the  desire  for 
"at  least  as  much  sovereignty  as  Poland  has" 
within  the  "Socialist"  system  of  nations.  In 
1950,  students  demonstrated  in  support  of 
the  Hungarian  revolution.  In  1959,  a  num- 
ber of  officials  were  piu-ged,  among  them  the 
rector  (president)  of  Vilnius  University  who 
lost  his  party  card  as  well.  Antanas  Y.  Snec- 
kus,  the  flrst  party  secretary,  kept  warn- 
ing— as  he  still  does — against  the  evils  of 
"national  Communism." 

After  the  overthrow  of  Khrushchev,  the 
Lithuanian  situation  did  not  change  for  al- 
most Ave  yeara.  However,  In  1969,  a  period  of 
gradual  retrenchment  began.  It  was  started 
by  a  warning  published  In  Moscow's  Pravda 
of  Jan.  24.  1969.  that  remnants  of  "bour- 
geois nationalism"  still  exist  In  Lithuania, 
even  among  the  Communists.  Several  aidmln- 
istrators  of  cultural  Institutions  were  re- 
placed by  more  conservative,  dogmatic  and 
pliable  personalities.  Despite  Improved  rela- 
tions with  the  Vatican,  the  regime  reneged 
on  a  promise  to  make  available  to  the  Catho- 
lics the  new  liturgical  texts  In  the  vernacu- 
lar. Forty  priests  of  the  Vilnius  archdiocese 
signed  a  petition  to  Premier  Aleksel  N.  Kosy- 
gln  and  President  Nikolai  V.  Podgorny  ask- 
ing them  to  enforce  constitutional  guaran- 
tees of  religious  worship.  They  listed  a  num- 
ber of  vulgar  suppressive  measures.  Including 
a  prohibition  to  ordain  more  than  4-5  priests 
annually  while  30  die  In  the  same  period. 

In  the  summer  of  1970  the  Lithuanian  In- 
tellectuals were  upset  by  Moscow's  refusal  to 
let  I>r.  J.  Kazlauskas.  an  internationally 
known  professor  of  Baltic  linguistics,  go  for 
lectures  to  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
which  had  Invited  him.  Without  the  profes- 
sor's knowledge,  an  official  of  the  Ministry 
of  Higher  and  Secondary  Special  Education 
In  Moscow  wrote  the  university  that  Dr. 
Kazlauskas  was  "too  busy"  to  come.  On  Oct. 
8  Dr.  Kazlauskas  dlsapi>eared  and  on  Nov.  17 
his  body  was  found  In  the  Nerls  river  that 
flows  through  the  city  of  Vilnius.  The  party 
press  Implied  suicide.  Private  sources  con- 
nect his  death  with  a  protest  by  Dr.  Kaz- 
lauskas to  authorities  against  his  treatment. 
The  shock  the  Intellectuals  suffered  at  his 
death  was  further  Intenslfled  by  the  appoint- 
ment, effective  Nov.  12.  of  a  former  chief 
of  security  jwUce  as  minister  of  Justice  in 
Lithuania. 

Slmas  Kudirka  apparently  had  decided  he 
had  enough  of  all  this.  However,  he  did  not 
succeed  In  his  leap  to  freedom. 

The  case  of  the  most  recent  Lithuanian 
defector  Is  Instructive  In  this  instance.  Ap- 
parently encouraged  by  a  successful  hijack- 
ing of  a  Soviet  plane  Into  Turkey  that  two 


Lithuanians  executed  in  October  of  last  year, 
a  young  Lithuanian  couple,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Vytautas  Slmokaltls  tried  their  luck  In  De- 
cember. They  attempted  to  seize  a  plane  fly- 
ing to  a  Lithuanian  resort  town  of  Palangar 
and  to  direct  It  to  Sweden.  Their  attempt, 
however,  failed.  Mr.  Slmokaltls  was  tried  In 
Vilnius  and  sentenced  to  death.  His  pregnant 
wife  received  a  three-year  sentence.  Later, 
Mr.  Slmokaltls's  sentence  was  reported  to 
have  been  commuted  to  fifteen  years  in  labor 
camp. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  marks  the  53d  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Republic  of  Lithu- 
ania, February  16,  1918.  Lithuanians 
cannot  rejoice,  however,  for  a  Commu- 
nist regime  occupies  their  territory,  op- 
presses the  populace,  and  denies  Lithu- 
ania a  place  among  the  independent  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

I  consider  it  a  solemn  duty  on  this  oc- 
casion to  speak  out  against  the  Russian- 
Communist  domination  of  a  freedom- 
loving  and  independent  people.  The  story 
of  the  Soviet  takeover  and  subsequent 
harsh  occupation  is  one  of  the  tragedies 
of  this  century. 

Ever  since  the  annexation  of  Lithu- 
ania in  1940,  suffering  and  persecution 
have  been  the  daily  lot  of  a  courageous 
but  hopelessly  overpowered  people.  Him- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  Lithuanians  have 
been  deported  to  Siberia,  thousands  have 
been  executed  and  terrorism  of  every 
kind  has  stalked  the  land. 

The  recent  brutal  treatment  of  Simas 
Kudirka  by  his  Russian  captors  symbol- 
izes how  the  Soviets  have  dealt  with  a 
whole  nation  for  30  years. 

In  the  89th  Congress,  the  House  and 
the  Senate  passed  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 416,  arguing  the  cause  of  Lithu- 
ania and  the  other  Bsiltic  States,  Estonia 
and  Latvia,  for  self-determination  and 
national  independence.  I  am  enclosing 
the  text  of  that  resolution  here,  to  urge 
again  that  our  Government  do  every- 
thing possible  to  bring  freedom  to  the 
Baltic  States. 

Concurrent    Resolution 

Wbereaa  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploitation 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights,  is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  Is  an  Impediment  to  the 
promotion  of  world  peace  and  cooperation; 
and 

Whereas  all  people  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination;  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  political  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and  religious  development;  and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia.  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  these  rights  by  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  a  program  of  deportations 
and  resettlement  of  peoples,  continues  in  Its 
effort  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of  the 
populations  of  the  Baltic  States;  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  the  firm  and  consist- 
ent policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  aspirations  of  Baltic 
peoples  for  self-determination  and  national 
independence;  and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  family  ties  between  the  peoples 
of  the  Baltic  States  and  the  American  peo- 
ple: Be  It 

Resolved  t>y  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  TTiat  the  House  of 
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Representatives  of  the  TjDited  States  urge 
the  President  of  the  United  8t«te* — 

(a)  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opin- 
ion at  the  United  Natlona  and  at  other  ap- 
propriate international  forvuns  and  by  such 
means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  denial 
of  the  rights  of  self-determination  for  the 
peoples  of  Bston)*,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania, 
and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to 
bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
right*  to  the  Baltic  peoplea. 

Mr.  SANDMAN    Mr.  Speaker,  for  too 

long  too  many  people  throughout  the 
world  have  been  unaware  of  what  hap- 
pened to  the  people  of  Lithuania.  The 
Kremlin  is  fond  of  saying  that  Russian 
imperialism  died  with  the  czar.  But  the 
fate  of  Lithuania  shows  this  to  be  a  cruel 
Action.  The  Communist  regime  did  not 
come  to  power  in  Lithuania  by  legal  or 
democratic  procese  The  Soviets  invaded 
and  occupied  Lithuania  in  June  of  1940. 
and  the  Lithuanian  people  have  been 
suffering  in  Russian-Communist  slavery 
for  more  than  30  yeiu^. 

Americans  of  Lithuanian  origin  or 
descent,  numbering  over  1  million  in  the 
United  States,  and  their  friends  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  will  commemorate 
two  very  Important  anniversaries  during 
the  second  part  of  February  1971:  First, 
they  will  observe  the  720th  anniversary 
of  the  formation  of  the  Lithuanian  state 
when  Mlndau!7as  the  Great  unified  all 
Lithuanian  principalities  into  one  Idng- 
dom  in  1251;  and  second,  they  will  mark 
the  53d  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  the  modem  Republic  of  Lithuania  on 
February  16.  1918  But  this  celebration 
of  Lithuania's  Independence  Day  will  not 
be  similar  to  American  celebration  of  the 
Fourth  of  July.  It  will  contain  no  note  of 
Joy.  no  Jubilant  tone  of  achievement  and 
victory.  On  the  contrary,  the  observance 
will  be  somber,  sorrowful,  underlined 
with  the  grim  accent  of  defeat  and 
tragedy.  For  Lithuania  has  lost  its  inde- 
pendence, Jind  today  survives  only  as  a 
captive  nation  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

The  Lithuanians  are  proud  people  who 
have  lived  peacefully  on  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic  from  time  immemorial.  Lith- 
uania has  sxiffered  for  centuries  from  the 
"accident  of  geography."  Prom  the  west 
the  country  was  invaded  by  the  Teutonic 
Knights,  from  the  east  by  the  Russians. 
It  took  remarkable  spiritual  and  ethnic 
strength  to  survive  the  pressures  from 
both  sides.  The  Lithuanians,  it  should  be 
kept  in  mind,  are  ethnically  related 
neither  to  the  Oermans  nor  the  Russians. 
Their  language  is  the  oldest  in  Europe 
today. 

After  the  Nazis  and  Soviets  smashed 
Poland  in  September  of  1939.  the  Krem- 
lin moved  troops  into  Lithuania  and  an- 
nexed this  republic  in  June  of  1940.  In 
one  of  history's  greatest  frauds,  "elec- 
tions" were  held  under  the  Red  Army 
guns.  The  Kremlin  then  claimed  that 
Lithuania  voted  for  inclusion  in  the 
Soviet  empire. 

Then  began  one  of  the  most  brutal 
occupations  of  all  time.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Lithuanians  were  dragged 
off  to  trains  and  jammed  into  cars  with- 
out food  or  water.  Many  died  from  suf- 
focation. The  pitiful  survivors  were 
dumped  out  in  the  Arctic  Siberia.  The 
people  of  Lithuania  have  never  exper- 


ienced such  an  extermination  and  anni- 
hilation in  their  long  history  through 
centuries  as  during  the  last  three  decades. 
Since  June  15,  1940,  Lithuania  has  lost 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  country's 
population.  The  genocidal  operations  and 
practices  being  carried  out  by  the  Soviets 
continue  with  no  end  in  sight. 

Since  the  very  beginning  of  Soviet 
Russian  occupation,  however,  the  Lith- 
uanians have  waged  an  intensive  fight 
for  freedom.  This  year  marks  the  30th 
anniversary  of  Lithuania's  successful  re- 
volt against  the  Soviet  Union.  During  the 
second  part  of  June  of  1941  the  people 
of  Lithuania  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of 
the  Communist  regime  In  the  country; 
freedom  and  Independence  were  restored 
smd  a  free  Oovernment  was  reestablished. 
This  free,  provisional  Oovernment  re- 
mained in  existence  for  more  than  6 
weeks.  At  that  time  Lithuania  was  over- 
run by  the  Nazis  who  suppressed  all  the 
activities  of  this  free  government  and  the 
government  Itself  During  the  period  be- 
tween 1940  and  1952  alone,  more  than 
30.000  Lithuanian  freedom  fighters  lost 
their  lives  in  an  organized  resistance 
movement  against  the  Invaders.  The  ces- 
sation of  armed  guerrilla  warfare  in  1952 
did  not  spell  the  end  of  Lithuania's  resis- 
tance agfdnst  Soviet  domination.  On  the 
contrary,  resistance  by  passive  means 
gSLlned  a  new  impetus. 

The  persecution  of  Solzhenltsyn.  the 
clamp  on  Rostropovlch  and  other  dis- 
senters in  the  Soviet  Union  received  a 
great  deal  of  publicity  in  the  free  world's 
press.  Very  well  publicized  were  the 
Simas  Kudlrka-Coast  Ouard  tragedy,  the 
hijacking  of  a  Russian  jetliner  by  Braz- 
inskas  and  his  son,  death  sentences  im- 
posed on  two  Jews  and  a  young  Lithu- 
anian. Vytautas  Simokaitis.  for  trying 
to  escape  the  Communist  tyranny.  But 
this  Is  only  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg  of  des- 
peration in  the  Soviet  empire.  In  slave 
labor  camps  in  the  Soviet  Union  miinr>n» 
of  people  are  still  being  held.  Many  dis- 
senters are  being  confined  to  psychiatric 
institutions  and  being  murdered  by  the 
Kremlin  thugs.  It  is  an  established  fact 
that  a  brilliant  Lithuanian  linguist.  Dr. 
Jonas  Kazlauskas.  40  years  old.  was  mur- 
dered in  a  psychiatric  hospital  In  Mos- 
cow 3  months  ago.  His  only  "crime"  was 
that  he  had  received  an  invitation  to 
come  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania — 
m  Philadelphia.  Pa. — as  a  guest  profes- 
sor for  this  very  spring  semester  of  1971. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  refused  to  recognize  the  seizure  and 
forced  "incorporation  "  of  Lithuania  by 
the  Communists  into  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics.  Our  Government 
maintains  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
former  free  Government  of  Lithuania. 
Since  June  of  1940,  when  the  Soviet 
Union  took  over  Lithuania,  all  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States — Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  Harrj-  S.  Tnunan.  Dwlght  D. 
Eisenhower.  John  P.  Kennedy.  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  and  Richard  M.  Nixon — 
have  stated,  restated,  and  confirmed  our 
country's  nonrecognltion  policy  of  the 
occupation  of  Lithuania  by  the  Kremlin 
dictators.  However,  our  country  has 
done  very  little,  if  anything,  to  help  the 
suffering  people  of  Lithuania  to  get  rid 
of  the  Communist  regime  in  their  coun- 
try. 


At  a  time  when  the  Western  Powers 
have  granted  freedom  and  independence 
to  many  nations  in  Africa.  Asia,  and 
other  parts  of  the  world,  we  must  insist 
that  the  Communist  colonial  empire  like- 
wise extends  freedom  and  independence 
to  the  peoples  of  Lithuania,  Latvia.  Esto- 
nia, and  other  captive  nations  whose 
lands  have  been  uiijustly  occupied  and 
whose  rightful  place  among  the  nations 
of  the  world  is  being  denied.  Today  and 
not  tomorrow  is  the  time  to  brand  the 
Kremlin  dictators  as  the  largest  colonial 
empire  In  the  world.  By  timidity,  we  in- 
vite further  Communist  aggression. 

The  U.S.  Congress  has  made  a  right 
step  Into  the  right  direction  by  adopting 
House  Conoirrent  Resolution  416  that 
calls  for  freedom  for  Lithuania  and  the 
other  two  Baltic  republics — Latvia  and 
Estonia.  All  freedom -loving  Americam 
should  urge  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  implement  this  very  Important 
legislation  by  bringing  the  issue  of  the 
liberation  of  the  Baltic  States  to  the 
United  Nations.  We  should  have  a  single 
standard  for  freedom.  Its  denial  in  the 
whole  or  in  part,  any  plcu:e  in  the  world, 
including  the  Soviet  Union,  is  surely 
Intolerable. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  month 
Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  will 
commemorate  two  Important  anniver- 
saries: the  720th  anniversary  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  Lithuanian  state  when 
Mindaugas  the  Great  unified  all  Lith- 
uanian principalities  into  one  kingdom 
in  1251;  and  the  53d  anniversary  of  the 
modem  Republic  of  Lithuania. 

It  is  indeed  an  honor  for  me  to  Join  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  and  all  Lithuan- 
ian-Americans throughout  the  Nation  in 
marking  these  dates,  and  to  insert  here 
in  the  Record  an  eloquent  statement 
prepared  for  this  occasion  by  the  Lith- 
uanian American  Community  of  the 
U.S.A.,  Inc.,  and  a  copy  of  the  resolution 
passed  by  the  89th  Congress  which  calls 
for  freedom  for  the  three  Baltic  States. 
Ltthuania's  Ficht  fob  Fkkxdom — Thiitt 
Teaks  or  Sovtrr  Oppmssion 

For  too  long  too  many  people  throughout 
the  world  have  been  unaware  of  what  hap- 
pened to  the  people  of  Lithuania.  The  Krem- 
lin la  fond  of  saying  that  Russian  Imperial- 
ism died  with  the  czar.  But  the  fate  of  Lith- 
uania shows  this  to  be  a  cruel  Action.  The 
Oommunlst  regime  did  not  come  to  power  in 
Lithuania  by  legal  or  democratic  process.  Tbe 
Soviets  Invaded  and  occupied  Lithuania  in 
June  of  1940.  and  the  Lithuanian  people 
have  been  suffering  in  Russian-Communist 
slavery  for  more  than  30  years. 

Americans  of  Lithuanian  origin  or  descent, 
numbering  over  1,000.000  In  tbe  United 
States,  and  their  friends  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  will  commemorate  two  very  impor- 
tant anniversaries  during  the  second  part  of 
February,  1971:  (1>  They  will  observe  the 
720th  anniversary  of  the  formation  of  the 
Lithuanian  state  when  Mindaugas  the  Oreat 
unified  all  Lithuanian  principalities  Into  one 
kingdom  in  1351:  and  (2)  They  will  mark 
the  53rd  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
the  modern  Republic  of  Lithuania  on  Febru- 
ary 10.  1918.  But  this  celebration  of  Lith- 
uania's Independence  Day  wUl  not  be  similar 
to  American  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of 
July.  It  will  contain  no  note  of  joy,  no  Jubi- 
lant tone  of  achievement  and  victory.  On  the 
contrary,  the  observance  will  be  aomher,  sor- 
rowful, underlined  with  the  grim  accent 
of  defeat  and  tragedy.  For  Lithuania  has  lost 
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Its  independence,  and  today  siirvlves  only  as 
a  captive  nation  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

The  Lithuanians  are  proud  people  who 
have  lived  peacefully  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  from  time  Immemorial.  Lithuania  has 
iuflered  for  centuries  from  the  "accident  of 
geography. "  From  the  West  the  country  was 
invaded  by  the  Teutonic  Knights,  from  the 
EMt  by  the  Russians.  It  took  remarkable 
spiritual  and  ethnic  strength  to  survive  the 
pressures  from  both  sides.  The  Lithuanians, 
It  should  be  kept  In  mind,  are  ethnically 
related  neither  to  the  Oermans  nor  the  Rua- 
tlans.  Their  language  Is  the  oldest  In  Europe 

today. 

After  the  Nazis  and  Soviets  smashed  Po- 
und In  September  of  1939,  the  Kremlin 
moved  troops  Into  Lithuania  and  annexed 
this  republic  In  June  of  1940.  In  one  of 
hlstorv's  greatest  frauds,  "elections"  were 
held  under  the  Red  army  guns.  The  Kremlin 
then  claimed  that  Lithuania  voted  for  In- 
clusion In  the  Soviet  empire 

Then  began  one  of  the  most  brutal  oc- 
cupations of  all  time.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Lithuanians  were  dragged  off  to  trains 
and  Jammed  Into  cars  without  food  or  water. 
Many  died  from  suffocation.  The  pitiful  sur- 
vivors were  dumped  out  in  the  Arctic  Siberia. 
The  people  of  Lithuania  have  never  experi- 
enced such  an  extermination  and  annlhUa- 
tlon  in  their  long  history  through  centuries 
u  during  the  last  three  decades.  Since  June 
15.  1940.  Lithuania  has  loet  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  country's  population.  The  geno- 
cidal operations  and  practices  being  carried 
out  by  the  Soviets  continue  with  no  end  in 
right. 

Since  the  ver>'  beginning  of  Soviet-Rus- 
sian occupation,  however,  the  Lithuanians 
have  waged  an  Intensive  fight  for  freedom. 
This  year  marks  the  30th  anniversary  of 
Lithuania's  successful  revolt  against  the 
Soviet  Union.  During  the  second  part  of 
June  of  1941  the  people  of  Lithuania  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  rid  of  the  Communist  re- 
gime in  the  country :  freedom  and  independ- 
ence were  restored  and  a  free  government 
was  re-established.  This  free,  provisional  gov- 
ernment remained  In  existence  for  more  than 
six  weeks.  At  that  time  Lithuania  was  over- 
run by  the  Nazis  who  suppressed  all  the 
actlrttles  of  this  free  government  and  the 
government  Itself.  During  the  period  be- 
tween 1940  and  1952  alone,  more  than  30.000 
UthuaiUan  freedom  fighters  loet  their  Uvea 
in  an  organized  resistance  movement  against 
the  invaders.  The  cessation  of  armed  guer- 
rilla warfare  in  1962  did  not  spell  the  end 
of  Lithuania's  resistance  against  Soviet 
domination.  On  the  contrary,  resistance  by 
passive  means  gained  a  new  Impetus. 

The  persecution  of  Solzhenltsyn,  the  clamp 
on  Rostropovlch  and  other  dissenters  In  the 
Soviet  Union  received  a  grreat  deal  of  pub- 
licity In  the  free  world's  press.  Very  well  pub- 
licised were  the  Slmas  Kudlrka-Coast  Quard 
tragedy,  the  Hijacking  of  a  Russian  Jet  liner 
by  Brazlnskas  and  his  son,  death  sentences 
Imposed  on  two  Jews  and  a  young  Lithua- 
nian. Vytautas  Simokaitis,  for  trying  to  es- 
cape the  Communist  tyranny.  But  this  is 
only  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg  of  desperation  In 
the  Soviet  empire.  In  slave  labor  oamps  In 
the  Soviet  Union  millions  of  people  are  still 
being  held.  Many  dissenters  are  being  con- 
fined to  psychiatric  Institutions  and  being 
murdered  by  the  Kremlin  thugs.  It  Is  an  es- 
tablished fact  that  a  brilliant  Lithuanian 
linguist.  Dr.  Jonas  Kazlauskas,  40  years  old. 
was  murdered  In  a  psychiatric  hospital  In 
Uoecow  three  months  ago.  His  only  "crime" 
was  that  he  bad  received  an  Invitation  to 
oome  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (In 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania)  as  a  guest  pro- 
fessor for  this  very  spring  semester  of  1971. 

The  Oovernment  of  the  United  States  of 
America  has  refused  to  recognized  the  seizure 
and  forced  "incorporation"  of  Lithuania 
by  the  Communists  into  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics.  Our  Oovernment  main- 


tains diplomatic  relations  with  tbe  former 
free  Oovernment  of  Lithuania.  Since  June 
of  1940,  when  the  Soviet  Union  took  over 
Lithuania,  all  the  Presidents  of  tbe  United 
States  (Franklin  D,  Roosevelt,  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man, Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  and  Richard  M. 
Nixon)  have  stated,  restated  and  confirmed 
our  country's  nonrecognltion  policy  of  the  oc- 
cupation of  Lithuania  by  the  Kremlin  dicta- 
tors. However,  our  country  has  done  very 
Uttle,  If  anything,  to  help  the  suffering  peo- 
ple of  Lithuania  to  get  rid  of  the  Communist 
regime  in  their  country. 

At  a  time  when  the  Western  powers  have 
granted  freedom  and  Independence  to  many 
nations  In  Airica,  Asia  and  other  parts  of 
the  world,  we  must  Insist  that  the  Commu- 
nist colonial  empire  likewise  extends  freedom 
and  Independence  to  the  peoples  of  Lithu- 
ania, Latvia,  Eistonla  and  other  captive  na- 
tions whose  lands  have  been  unjustly  oc- 
cupied and  whose  rightful  place  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  Is  being  denied.  Today 
and  not  tomorrow  is  the  time  to  brand  the 
Kremlin  dictators  as  the  largest  colonial  em- 
pire in  the  world.  By  timidity,  we  invite  fur- 
ther Communist  aggression. 

The  United  States  Congress  has  made  a 
right  step  into  the  right  direction  by  adopt- 
ing H.  Con.  Rea.  416  that  calls  for  freedom 
for  Lithuania  and  the  other  two  Baltic  re- 
publics— Latvia  and  Estonia.  All  freedom-lov- 
ing Americans  should  urge  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  Implement  this  very 
Important  legislation  by  bringing  the  Issue 
of  the  liberation  of  the  Baltic  States  to  the 
United  Nations.  We  should  have  a  single 
standard  for  freedom.  Itft  denial  in  the  whole 
or  In  part,  any  place  In  the  world,  including 
the  Soviet  Union,  is  surely  Intolerable. 

H.  Con.  Rks.  416 

Whereas  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploitation 
oonstltutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights.  Is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  Is  an  impediment  to  the 
promotion  of  world  peace  and  cooperation; 
and 

Whereas  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination;  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  political  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and  religious  development;  and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia,  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  these  rights  by  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Oovernment  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  a  program  of  dep)ortatlons 
and  resettlement  of  peoples,  continues  In  Its 
effort  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of  the 
populations  of  the  Baltic  States;  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  the  firm  and  consis- 
tent policy  of  the  Goverxunent  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  aspirations  of  Baltic 
peoples  for  self-determination  and  national 
independence;  and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  family  ties  between  the  peoples  of 
the  Baltic  States  and  the  American  people: 

Be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Horxae  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  urge  the 
President  of  the  United  States — 

(a)  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opin- 
ion at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other  appro- 
priate International  forums  and  by  such 
means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  denial 
of  the  rights  of  self-determination  for  the 
peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to 
bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  Jtine 
21,  1965. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
today  we  pause  to  commemorate  the 


establishment  on  February  16,  1918  of 
the  independent  state  of  Lithuania. 
Tracing  their  national  history  back  to 
the  year  1251,  the  Lithuanians  can  lay 
claim  to  being  one  of  the  oldest  distinct 
national  groups  in  Europe.  As  such,  they 
yearn  to  follow  as  a  free  people  their 
own  cultural,  social,  and  economic  tra- 
ditions. 

History,  regrettably,  has  not  been  kind 
to  the  nation,  and  sombemess  rather 
than  joy  is  the  mood  which  marks  each 
year's  commemoration  of  this  occasion. 
Each  year  the  brief  period  of  independ- 
ence we  recall  becomes  a  dimmer  mem- 
ory. Yet  even  years  of  suffering  cannot 
destroy  the  Lithuanians'  spirit  or  their 
longing  for  liberty. 

Today  we  join  with  more  than  1,000,- 
000  Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  as 
they  celebrate  the  rich  heritage  of  the 
past  and  look  with  continued  hope  to 
the  future  of  their  native  land.  We  too 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  Lith- 
uanians and  all  peoples  everywhere  can 
share  the  blessings  of  freedom. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  age 
where  momentous  event  follows  momen- 
tous event  in  a  succession  so  rapid  that 
the  average  person  soon  tends  to  forget 
even  the  names  of  the  first  Americans  on 
the  moon. 

When  it  comes  to  international  polit- 
ical events,  public  memory  is  short. 
Moreover,  half  of  the  Americans  living 
today  had  not  been  twm  when  the  Soviet 
Union  occupied  the  Baltic  States,  Lithu- 
ania, Estonia,  and  Latvia,  in  1940,  and 
half  the  nations  which  presently  form 
the  United  Nations  also  were  not  in  ex- 
istence. Those  who  do  remember  have  an 
obligation  to  inform  their  fellow  citizens. 

Militarily  speaking,  the  Soviet  Union 
leads  from  strength  in  Eastern  Europe. 
Morally  speaking,  it  leads  from  weakness. 

Recent  events  in  Poland  and  the  1968 
events  in  Czechoslovakia  remind  us  that 
there  may  be  satellite  states,  but  as  Sey- 
mour Pried  In  observed  in  his  "Forgotten 
People : " 

The  people  are  not  sateUltes. 

Today  marks  the  53d  anniversary  of 
the  declaration  of  Lithuanian  independ- 
ence. In  observing  this  day,  we  remind 
ourselves  that  Lithuania  is  not  a  make- 
believe  country.  On  the  contrary,  Lithu- 
ania has  had  a  long  and  honorable  his- 
tory dating  back  to  1009  AX>.,  which  was 
nearly  500  years  before  the  discovery  of 
America. 

Admittedly,  the  heavy  boot  of  Russian 
oppression,  and  reliance  on  tactics  of  In- 
timidation, deportation,  and  coloniza- 
tion, makes  difficult  Lithuania's  survival 
as  a  people.  Nevertheless,  Lithuania, 
which  emerged  from  the  ashes  of  hope- 
lessness in  1918  after  120  years  of  Rus- 
sian occupation,  continues  to  see  mani- 
festations of  Lithuanian  resistance  and 
ethnic  solidarity. 

In  the  long  term,  we  cannot  predict  an 
early  end  to  Communist  control  of  the 
Baltic  States,  but  we  can  and  we  must 
take  note  of  individual  acts  which  reflect 
a  national  Impulse  toward  Lithuanian 
independence. 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues  in 
expressing  our  sympathy  vrtth  the 
Lithuanian  people  and  to  express  our 
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hope  for  their  deliverance  to  the  ranks 
of  free  men^ 

Mr.  OREEIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  month  of  February  is  Im- 
portant to  over  1  minion  Americans  of 
Lithuanian  origin  or  descent.  During  this 
month  they  will  commemorate  the  720th 
anniversary  of  the  formation  of  the 
Lithuanian  State  when  Mlndaguas  the 
Great  unified  Lithuania  in  1251  and.  sec- 
ond, they  will  commemorate  on  February 
16,  the  53d  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  modem  Republic  of  Lithua- 
nia. 

Though  it  is  an  Important  month  for 
the  Lithuanians,  it  is  a  month  without 
celebration.  The  Lithuanian  nation  will 
remember  its  past  In  silence,  sorrow,  and 
with  a  somber  reserve  for  a  nation  that 
has  lost  its  independence  and  exists  to- 
day as  a  captive  nation. 

In  another  speech  at  another  time  I 
sald: 

If  the  common  desire  of  »U  men  today  Is 
to  be  free  It  Is  because  oppression  and  Injus- 
tice have  moet  often  sprung  up  when  one 
nation  has  been  oppressed  by  another. 

It  is  this  desire  and  this  spirit  that  is  a 
distinguishing  factor  of  Lithuanians  to- 
day. No  Iron  Curtain  can  crush  an  iden- 
tity because  a  fiercely  proud  and  produc- 
tive Lithuanian  people  will  refuse  to 
allow  that  identity  to  wilt  or  die. 

The  entire  history  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  mitigates  against  this  happening. 
Prom  the  Teutonic  Invasions,  to  the 
Kremlin  invasions  a  peaceful  people  has 
found  itself  challenged  and  threatened — 
but  the  independence  of  mind  and  cul- 
ture remains  as  strong  as  ever. 

Our  Government,  from  Presidents 
Roosevelt  to  Nixon,  has  steadfastly  pur- 
sued a  policy  of  nonrecognition  of  the  oc- 
cupation of  Lithuania  by  the  Soviets.  We 
have  time  and  time  again  deplored  the 
subjugation  of  one  people  by  another. 
This  Congress  has  adopted  House  Con- 
current Resolution  416  which  calls  for 
the  freedom  of  Lithuania  and  the  other 
two  Baltic  republics — Latvia  and  Estonia. 
We  should  bring  this  issue  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  United  Nations.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  pursue  a  policy  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world.  We  must  use  the 
ioTce  of  our  moral  authority  and  our 
powers  of  persuasion  to  change  the 
world. 

To  deny  freedom  to  the  Lithuanian 
people  is  intolerable. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
long-time  friend  of  the  Lithuanian 
people,  I  am  pleased  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  marking  the  53d  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  the  modem  Re- 
public of  Lithuania  and  the  720th  anni- 
versary of  the  formation  of  the  Lithua- 
nian State. 

Lithuania  has  continually  suffered 
from  what  can  only  be  called  an  acci- 
dent of  geography.  Surrounded  by  hos- 
tile neighbors,  she  has  lived  through 
numerous  and  lengthy  occupations,  and 
has  been  used  by  other  countries  for 
their  own  ends,  with  little  consideration 
for  the  needs  of  the  Lithuanian  people 
themselves.  Throughout  the  current  oc- 
cupation, Lithuania  has  managed  to 
maintain  her  spirit  of  freedom.  It  Is  re- 
ported that  between  1940  and  1952  alone, 
more  than  30.000  Lithuanian  freedom 


fighters  lost  their  lives  in  organized  re- 
sistance and  guerrilla  warfare.  This  sac- 
rifice symbolizes  the  Lithuanian  love  of 
liberty  despite  the  overwhelming  odds  Its 
people  fight  against.  Lithuanians  have 
not  given  up  their  hope  for  independence. 
Despite  attempts  to  suppress  it,  the  ded- 
ication remains. 

Recognizing  this  spirit,  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress recently  passed  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  416,  a  resolution  which  I  au- 
thored and  which  urges  the  President  to 
direct  the  attention  of  world  opinion  at 
the  United  Nations  and  other  appropri- 
ate international  forums  to  the  denial  of 
the  right  of  self-determination  for  the 
people  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 
It  also  urged  the  President  to  bring  the 
force  of  world  opinion  to  bear  on  behalf 
of  the  restoration  of  the  rights  of  the 
Baltic  people. 

The  Congress  must,  of  course,  con- 
tinue such  efforts.  The  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple this  week  mark  the  53d  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  the  modem  Re- 
pubhc  of  Lithuania,  but  the  celebration 
is  not  a  happy  one.  There  can  t>e  no  real 
sense  of  achievement  and  freedom  for 
Lithuanians  do  not  enjoy  the  same  rights 
as  the  more  than  1,000,000  people  of 
Lithuanian  origin  who  now  live  in  Amer- 
ica. The  spirit  of  today's  anniversary 
should  not  end  with  the  day.  Those  of  us 
who  enjoy  the  basic  rights  which  are  the 
necessary  claim  of  every  man  must  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  to  obtain  these  rights 
for  those  who  are  captive. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  enter  a 
copy  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
416.  expressing  the  concern  of  Congress 
for  the  rights  of  the  Lithuanian  people: 
H.  Con.  Res.  416 
Whereas  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploitation 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights.  Is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  Is  an  Impediment  to  the 
promotion  of  world  peace  and  cooperation; 
and 

Whereas  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination;  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  de>termlne  thetr  political  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and  religious  development;  sind 

Whereas  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  these  rights  by  the  CJovernment  of 
the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  a  program  of  deportations 
and  resettlement  of  peoples,  continues  In  Its 
effort  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of  the 
populations  of  the  Baltic  States:   and 

Wh«-eas  It  has  been  the  firm  and  consis- 
tent policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  aspirations  of  Baltic 
peoples  for  self-determination  and  national 
Independence;  and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  family  ties  between  the  peoples  of 
the  Baltic  States  and  the  American  people: 
Be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Home  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  urge  the 
President  of  the  United  States — 

(a)  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opin- 
ion at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other  ap- 
propriate International  forums  and  by  such 
means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  denial 
of  the  rights  of  self-determination  for  the 
peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania, 
and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to 
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bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Lithuanian 
Americans  in  all  parts  of  this  great  Na- 
tion will  this  week  conunemorate  two 
very  important  anniversaries.  They  will 
observe  the  720th  anniversary  of  the 
formation  of  the  Lithuanian  State  when 
Mindaugas  the  Great  unified  all  Lithu- 
anian principalities  Into  one  kingdom  in 
1251.  and  they  will  mark  the  53d  anni- 
versary of  the  establishment  of  the  mod- 
em Republic  of  Lithuania  on  February 
16,  1918. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  celebration  of 
Lithuania's  Independence  Day  will  not 
be  similar  to  American  Independence 
Day  celebrations.  It  will  contain  no  note 
of  joy,  no  jubilant  tone  of  achievement 
and  victory.  On  the  contrary,  the  ob- 
servance will  be  somber,  sorrowful,  un- 
derlined with  the  grim  accent  of  defeat 
and  tragedy.  For  Lithuania  has  lost  Its 
independence,  and  today  survives  only 
as  a  captive  nation  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

Similarly,  Americans  of  Estonian  and 
Ukrainian  descent  are  also  commemo- 
rating anniversaries  at  this  time.  Estoni- 
an-Americans are  commemorating  the 
53d  anniversary  of  the  Estonian  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  Ukrainian 
Americans  last  month  commemorated 
the  53d  anniversary  of  the  Ukrainian 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

All  of  these  Americans,  whether  they       , 
are  the  friends  and  relatives  of  people       ' 
living  in  captivity  in  the  Baltic  States 
or    living   within   the   confines   of   the 
Soviet  Union,  share  the  same  aspirations 
and  hopes  for  their  loved  ones. 

At  a  time  when  the  Western  powers 
have  granted  freedom  and  Independence 
to  many  nations  in  Africa,  Asia,  and 
other  parts  of  the  world,  these  dedi- 
cated Americans,  who  understand  the 
captive  nations  concept,  insist  that  the 
Communist  colonial  empire  likewise  ex- 
tends freedom  and  Independence  to 
the  peoples  of  Lithuania,  Estonia,  the 
Ukraine,  and  other  captive  nations  whose 
lands  have  been  unjustly  occupied  and 
whose  rightful  place  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  is  being  denied. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  often  that  one 
can  cite  concrete  evidence  to  bolster  the 
hopes  of  the  Americans  of  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean descent.  However,  Just  last  month 
the  American  relatives  of  a  Russian  sub- 
ject Imprisoned  In  Lithuania  did  receive 
a  spark  of  hope  which  may  rekindle  the 
spirits  of  other  Americans  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances. 

For  the  benefit  of  these  Americans  and 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  I  would 
like  to  relate  the  circumstances  of  this 
incident  which  might  encourage  others 
to  take  similar  action.  Nearly  2  years  ago, 
when  I  was  first  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  was  asked  to  help  in 
whatever  way  I  could  to  secure  the  re- 
lease of  an  elderly  and  ill  Russian  woman 
who  had  received  a  life  prison  sentence 
In  1962  for  alleged  currency  speculation. 
She  was  then  confined  in  a  Lithuanian 
prison  hospital.  This  woman's  relatives 
In  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  asked  tar 
my  assistance  because  they  were  con- 
vinced that  she  was  not  guilty  of  the 
charges  and  felt  that  her  case  should  be 
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reviewed  by  the  Soviet  Presidium.  Her 
husband  was  given  a  death  sentence  on 
the  same  charge  and  was  executed.  She 
had  also,  many  years  before,  lost  her  two 
young  daughters  in  the  Nazi  terror. 

I  became  interested  In  the  case  and  ini- 
tiated action  with  the  Soviet  Embassy 
here  In  Washington,  with  the  State  De- 
partment, with  the  Lithuanian  Pre- 
sidium, and.  indeed,  even  with  Premier 
Kosygln  of  the  Supreme  Soviet.  Our  at- 
tempts in  her  behalf  were,  at  first,  bare- 
ly heeded  by  the  Soviet  authorities,  and 
later  received  only  a  cursory  acknowl- 
edgment. But,  last  month  I  was  Informed 
that  the  Soviet  Union  had,  at  long  last, 
released  this  poor  woman  from  her  prison 
cell  in  Lithuania. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  case  I 
just  mentioned  will  bolster  the  resolve 
of  all  Lithuanian  Americans  and  give 
them  the  needed  inspiration  not  to  give 
up  their  struggle  in  behalf  of  the  people 
in  the  captive  nations. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  month 
of  February  marks  two  anniversaries  of 
great  Importance  to  persons  of  Lithu- 
anian origin  or  descent  and  their  friends 
throughout  the  world  for  it  is  in  this 
month  that  they  observe  the  720th  aimi- 
versary  of  the  formation  of  the  Lith- 
uanian State  when  Mindaugas  the  Great 
unified  all  Lithuanian  principalities  into 
one  kingdom  in  1251  and  it  also  marks 
the  53d  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  the  modem  Republic  of  Lithuanian  on 
February  16.  1971. 

Unfortunately,  our  commemoration  of 
these  two  events  of  such  great  importance 
to  Lithuanians  and  their  friends  must 
be  on  a  somber  note.  This  is  so  because 
Lithuania  has  lost  Its  independence  and 
today  survives  only  as  a  captive  nation 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

After  the  Nazis  and  the  Soviets  had 
brutally  smashed  Poland  in  Septem- 
ber of  1939.  the  Soviet  Russian  troop>s 
moved  into  Lithuanian  and  annexed  this 
republic  in  June  of  1940.  From  the  very 
beginning  the  Lithuanian  people  have 
waged  an  intensive  fight  to  be  free  of 
Russian  occupation. 

The  events  of  Jime  1941  make  clear 
the  views  and  desires  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  for  it  was  at  that  time  that  they 
successfully  rose  In  revolt  against  the 
Soviet  Union  and  established  a  free  gov- 
ernment. Unfortunately,  the  Nazi  armies 
moved  into  Lithuania  some  6  weeks  later 
and  suppressed  the  activities  of  the  free 
government.  The  Nazis  were  In  turn  re- 
traced by  the  Russians  who  continue  to 
this  day  to  dominate  Lithuania. 

It  is  the  hope  of  Lithuanians  every- 
where that  independence  will  one  day  be 
restored  to  their  homeland. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  an 
honor  tuid  a  privilege  to  Join  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  in  memorializing  two 
treasured  anniversaries  in  Lithuanian 
history.  The  720th  armiversary  of  the 
consolidation  of  the  Lithuanian  state 
and  the  53d  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania 
are  commemorated  this  week. 

Recalling  these  great  events  In  Lith- 
uania's struggle  for  freedom  serves  a  two- 
fold purpose.  First.  It  rekindles  the  pa- 
triotism which  reafiBrms  the  commitment 
to  freedom  in  the  hearts  of  both  Lithu- 
anians and  Americans.  Second,  it  en- 


courages placing  before  the  United  Na- 
tions the  plea  of  the  captive  Baltic  na- 
tions for  a  Soviet  withdrawal  from  Lith- 
uania, Latvia,  and  Estonia. 

For  too  long  too  many  people  have 
been  apathetic  to  what  really  happened 
in  Lithuania.  Contrary  to  most  popular 
belief,  the  Communist  regime  did  not 
come  to  power  in  those  lands  by  legal  or 
democratic  means.  Russia  occupied  Lith- 
uania in  June  1940,  and  has  held  a  stran- 
glehold on  the  country  ever  since.  Yet, 
the  fight  for  freedom  continued.  Late  in 
June  1941  the  Lithuanian  people  suc- 
ceeded in  ridding  their  country  of  the 
Communist  regime.  Although  this  free 
government  lasted  only  6  weeks,  the  pas- 
sion for  liberty  did  not  die.  Guerrilla  re- 
sistance until  1952  and  now  passive  re- 
sistance reminds  her  oppressors  of  Lith- 
uania's thirst  for  freedom. 

The  example  of  Lithuanian  exiles  in 
America  Is  a  vivid  demonstration  that 
their  desire  of  freedom  for  their  home- 
land has  not  diminished.  In  Lithuania 
itself,  recent  attempts  by  the  Soviets  to 
discourage  freedom  have  proved  futile. 
The  longing  for  freedom  in  the  hearts 
of  the  captive  Balkan  people  grows 
stronger. 

It  is.  therefore,  fitting  that  we  pause 
today  in  our  legislative  business  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the 
Lithuanian  people.  Their  history  is  filled 
with  courageous  deeds  in  defense  of  their 
independence.  It  is  equally  fitting  to 
commend  the  Lithuanian  American 
Council  and  the  Americans  for  Congres- 
sional Action  To  Free  the  Baltic  States 
for  their  determined  efforts  to  promote 
the  freedom  Lithuania  knew  prior  to 
those  fateful  June  days. 

However,  the  commemoration  of  these 
anniversaries  contains  no  note  of  Joy.  no 
jubilant  tone  of  achievement  or  victory. 
This  observance  is  somber,  sorrowful, 
and  underlined  with  the  grim  accent  of 
tragedy.  Because  we  share  their  love  for 
freedom,  we  join  all  Lithuanians  in 
hoping  for  a  brighter  tomorrow  when 
Lithuania — and  the  world — can  once 
again  enjoy  peace  and  freedom. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
February,  Americans  of  Lithuanian  de- 
scent commemorate  the  foimdlng  of  that 
nation,  first  as  a  cohesive  people  In  1251, 
and  the  establishment  in  1918  of  the 
modem  Republic  of  Lithuania.  Thus,  It 
Is  appropriate  that  we  mark  the  occasion 
in  this  body  and  recognize  the  long  fight 
for  freedom  by  the  people  of  Lithuania. 

As  the  world  knows,  Lithuania  was  in- 
vaded by  the  U.S.S.R.  In  June  of  1940. 
While  there  was  a  brief  period  of  inde- 
pendence, brought  about  by  their  own 
heroic  efforts,  Lithuanians  since  that 
time  have  lived  as  a  captive  people  under 
Soviet  domination. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  416  was 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
by  unanimous  vote,  on  June  21,  1965,  and 
had  like  passage  in  the  Senate  on  Octo- 
ber 22.  1966.  This  resolution  calls  for  the 
Congress  to  urge  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to:  "direct  the  attention 
of  world  opinion  at  the  United  Nations 
«md  at  other  appropriate  international 
forums  and  by  such  means  as  he  deems 
appropriate,  to  the  denial  of  the  rights 
of  self-determination  for  the  peoples  of 
Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  and  "to 


bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to  bear 
on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  echo 
the  statements  herein  continued  and  to 
remind  the  administration  of  the  impor- 
tance and  equity  of  these  objectives. 

In  behalf  of  the  Americans  of  Lithu- 
ania birth  and  descent  who  reside  in  the 
12th  Congressional  District  of  Illinois, 
and  in  furtherance  of  the  independence 
of  the  Lithuanian  nation,  I  urge  con- 
tinued support  for  the  freedom  of  this 
and  the  other  captive  nations  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  this 
subject  may  be  brought  before  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
February  16,  1918,  is  a  memorable  occa- 
sion in  the  history  of  the  small  BadUc 
State  of  Lithuania.  This  year  marks  the 
53d  anniversary  of  this  historic  day.  a 
day  which  this  brave  and  courageous 
people  had  fought  for  so  ardently, 
throughout  a  long  period  of  Russian 
domination— 1795-1915 — and  German 
occupation  during  the  First  World  War. 
For  22  years,  Lithuania  and  its  people 
thrived  in  an  atmosphere  of  national 
sovereignty.  However,  this  brief  period  of 
peace  and  progress  was  terminated  by 
the  advent  of  World  War  n,  although 
Lithuania  attempted  to  maintain  a  policy 
of  neutrality. 

The  small  Baltic  State  was  one  of  the 
first  countries  to  experience  the  aggres- 
sion of  both  Hitler  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Two  decswles  of  independence  was  cut 
short  by  the  mutual  assistance  treaty  of 
October  10,  1939,  forced  on  Lithuania  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Lithuania  was  coerced  Into  granting 
Eur  bases  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  ad- 
mitting Soviet  garrisons  in  spite  of  the 
Soviet-Lithuanian  treaty  of  nonaggres- 
sion  which  had  been  signed  in  Moscow 
on  September  28,  1926.  The  Soviet  Union 
further  tightened  its  vise-like  grip  on 
the  tiny  nation  by  occupying  the  country 
and  demanding  the  formation  of  a 
"friendly"  government. 

In  July  1940  the  Soviets  forced  a  rigged 
election  producing  a  congress  which  "re- 
quested" the  incorporation  of  Lithuania 
into  the  Soviet  Union.  The  door  to  inde- 
pendence slammed  shut  on  August  3, 
1940,  when  Lithuania  was  declared  a  con- 
stituent republic  of  the  U.S.SJI. 

During  this  first  period  of  Soviet  oc- 
cupation, Lithuania  suffered  the  loss  of 
an  estimated  45,000  people,  with  an  equal 
number  being  arrested  or  deported.  The 
Soviet  assault,  followed  by  German  oc- 
cupation in  1941,  resulted  In  the  execu- 
tion of  almost  all  Lithuanian  Jews.  The 
end  of  the  war  did  not,  however,  end  the 
nation's  sufferings,  but  rather  reestab- 
lished Soviet  domination.  In  light  of 
these  tragic  events,  February  16  is  a  day 
of  rejoicing  as  well  as  a  day  of  sorrow. 

That  brief  period  of  independence  has 
continued  to  be  an  inspiration  to  the 
brave  Lithuanians.  The  experience  of  in- 
dependence was  successful  and  produc- 
tive. Great  emphasis  was  placed  on 
long-needed  land  reform  programs.  In- 
dustrialization, and  the  implementation 
of  social  legislation.  EconcMnic  and  social 
progress  was  complemented  by  cultural 
reawakenment.  Nationalistic  fervor  and 
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pride  were  reflected  In  the  works  of  Lith- 
uanian writers  and  musicians.  These  peo- 
ple enjoyed  but  a  brief,  enthusiastic  pe- 
riod of  Independence,  yet.  its  memory 
cannot  be  erased  from  the  minds  of  Lith- 
uanians who  still  live  In  their  captive 
homeland  or  those  who  are  living  abroad 

Like  other  Eastern  European  states. 
Lithuania  continues  to  have  its  sover- 
eignty violated  and  Its  freedom  sup- 
pressed by  the  Soviet  Union.  However,  the 
Lithuanian  people  continue  to  yearn  for 
freedom  and  the  reestablishment  of  a 
truly  Independent  Lithuanian  State. 

The  spirit  of  Lithuanian  mdependence 
Is  not  dead.  It  continues  to  exist  as  an 
undying  flame  in  the  hearts  of  Its  peo- 
ple. I  Join  all  Americans  and  particu- 
larly the  Lithuanians  In  my  constitu- 
ency. In  the  celebration  of  Lithuania  In- 
dependence Day  and  with  them  hope  for 
the  future  freedom  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  and  their  homeland. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material  concerning  the  subject 
of  my  special  order  today,  and  that  they 
may  do  so  Immediately  following  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  CONFRON- 
TATION BETWEEN  THE  CONGRESS 
AND  THE  PRESIDENT  RELATIVE 
TO  LAOS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  McCloskxy) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

(Mr.  McCLOSKEY  asked  and  was  given 
jximlssiOQ  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter  > 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
these  opening  days  of  the  92d  Congress, 
the  major  Issue  before  us  Is  whether  or 
not  we  will  act  to  end  our  Involvement 
Ua  Vietnam  this  year— 1971— rather  than 
continue  to  leave  the  time  and  circum- 
stances of  our  disengagement  solely  to 
the  discretion  of  the  President. 

I  would  like  to  respectfully  suggest 
that  the  House  undertake  immediate 
consideration  of  resolutions  to  terminate 
aerial  warfare  In  Laos  and  Cambodia, 
and  to  terminate  as  of  December  31.  1971, 
the  further  funding  of  American  troop 
presence  In  Vietnam. 

I  would  further  urge  that  early  con- 
sideration of  these  issues  Is  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  Congress  under  our  Constitu- 
tion, and  that  we  can  no  longer  stand  by 
In  blind  acceptance  of  the  policies  that 
the  President  Is  presently  pursuing,  and 
states  that  he  intends  to  continue  to  pur- 
sue for  the  indefinite  future. 

These  pobcles.  In  brief,  are  as  follows : 

First,  the  President  Is  pursuing  a  time- 
table of  withdrawal  which  obviously  con- 
templates leaving  American  troops  In 
Vietnam  as  late  as  1973.  If  not  Indefi- 
nitely. By  May  1  of  this  year  he  will 


have  withdrawn  less  than  half  of  the 
540,000-odd  troops  which  were  In  Viet- 
nam at  the  time  he  took  ofllce  over  2 
years  ago.  This  In/splte  of  a  recent  poll 
which  indicated  that  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  American  people  feel  that 
all  American  troops  should  be  withdrawn 
by  the  end  of  this  year. 

Second,  despite  an  overwhelming  vote 
by  the  Congress  to  repeal  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  on  December  31.  1870. 
now.  less  than  2  months  later,  the  Pres- 
ident Is  stating  unequivocally  that  there 
are  no  limits  to  his  potential  use  of  air 
power  in  all  of  Southeast  Asia,  and  that 
he  has  ordered  the  mtLssive  bombardment 
and  aerial  Invasion  of  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia by  American  alrpower. 

A  reasonable  argument  can  be  made 
that  the  President's  recent  decision  to 
employ  American  alrpower  in  support 
of  South  Vietnamese  and  Cambodian 
forces  In  the  neutral  countries  of  Laos 
and  Camtxxlia  exceeds  his  constitutional 
powers,  and  is,  at  best,  a  deliberate  flout- 
ing of  the  will  of  Congress. 

The  Constitution  grants  to  Congress, 
not  the  President,  the  sole  power  to  de- 
termine where  and  when  we  go  to  war. 
If  war  is  to  be  waged  in  Laos,  if  Laotians 
are  to  be  killed  and  Laotian  villages  and 
countryside  destroyed  by  American  fire- 
power, then  it  would  seem  appropriate 
that  Congress  is  the  only  body  in  our 
Government  to  properly  make  that  de- 
cision. 

It  is  true  that  the  President's  powers 
in  this  regard  were  not  limited  so  long 
as  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  was  in 
effect.  That  resolution,  adopted  over- 
whelmingly by  the  House  and  Senate 
on  August  10.  1964.  provided  specifically: 

Tbat  the  Congress  approves  and  rupports 
tb«  determination  of  the  President,  as  Com- 
mander-ln-Clilef.  to  take  all  neoeosary  meas- 
ures to  repel  any  armed  attack  against  tiie 
forces  of  the  United  States  and  to  prevent 
further  aggression. 

The  resolution  went  on  to  state: 
The  United  States  is  prepared,  as  tiM  Pres- 
ident determines,  to  take  aU  necessary  steps, 
including  the  use  of  armed  force,  to  assist 
any  member  or  protocol  state  of  the  South- 
east A.sla  Collective  Defense  Treaty  request- 
ing assistance  in  defense  of  its  freedom. 

Finally  the  resolution  provided  that  it 
should  expire  when  the  President  deter- 
mined, except  that  It  might  be  termi- 
nated earlier  by  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  Congress. 

The  resolution  specifically  referred  to 
the  people  of  Southeast  Asia  and  was 
not  limited  to  just  Vietnam. 

A  clearer  grant  of  authority  to  the 
President  to  wage  war  in  Southeast  Asia 
could  not  have  been  made.  Significantly, 
in  1965.  the  State  Department  advised 
the  Congress  that  a  formal  declaration 
of  war  against  North  Vietnam  was  not 
only  undesirable,  but  imnecessary,  cit- 
ing the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  as  a 
clear  indication  of  congressional  intent, 
support  and  approval  for  the  use  of 
armed  force  in  Southeast  Asia. 

This  being  so.  what  possible  conclusion 
can  be  drawn  from  the  repeal  of  the  res- 
olution save  that  Congress  express^' 
Intended  to  terminate  the  President's 
authority  to  "prevent  further  aggres- 
sion," "assist"  South  Vietnam,  and  most 


certainly,  to  terminate  his  authority  to 
wage  offensive  warfare  in  Laos  and 
Cambodia. 

No  one  would  question  that  the  Presi- 
dent retains  his  power,  and  duty,  as 
Commander  in  Chief  to  protect  the  lives 
of  Americans  remaining  in  Vietnam, 
and  to  take  all  steps  reasonably  neces- 
sary to  this  end.  Is  it  reasonable,  how- 
ever, to  contend  that  American  lives  are 
being  saved  by  giving  close  air  support 
to  Cambodian  forces  60  miles  from 
South  Vietnam,  engaged  in  opening  a 
road  through  the  Plch  Nil  Pass  between 
Kompong  Som  and  Phnom  Penh?  Under 
no  military  theory  can  this  be  claimed 
to  be  the  interdiction  of  supply  Uoee 
to  the  enemy  forces  which  might  pose  a 
threat  to  American  troops  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Likewise,  with  regard  to  the  recent 
invasion  of  Laos,  can  It  honestly  be  ar- 
gued that  American  lives  are  being  saved 
by  moving  9,000  American  troops  into 
the  mountainous  and  rugged  terrain  on 
the  Laotlfiui  border,  and  by  flying  thou- 
sands of  bombing  and  helicopter  support 
sorties  into  Laos  itself? 

For  at  least  6  months  now.  there  has 
existed  no  major  threat  to  the  American 
troops  remaining  in  Vietnam  from  the 
North  Vietnamese  troops  scattered  wide- 
ly throughout  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  the 
jungles  of  South  Vietnam.  Present  intel- 
ligence estimates  consider  North  Viet- 
namese strength  in  Cambodia  at  not 
exceeding  55,000;  in  Laos.  70.000;  and 
in  South  Vietnam  150.000:  plus  perhaps 
120.000  Vletcong.  These  tnx>ps  are  al- 
legedly hungry,  of  low  morale,  and  at  the 
end  of  supply  lines  hundreds  of  miles  in 
length.  They  are  opposed  by  South  Viet- 
namese Army,  regional,  popular,  and  peo- 
ple s  -self-defense  forces  who  outnumber 
them  at  least  4  to  1.  and  who  are  better 
armed,  better  fed,  and  better  equipped. 
According  to  the  official  figures  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  during  1970. 
when  the  South  Vietnamese  forces  could 
lure  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Vletcong 
units  into  combat,  the  South  Vietnamese 
killed  their  enemies  at  a  5-to-l  ratio.  If 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government 
forces  outnumber  their  opponents  by  4 
to  1.  and  are  killing  them  in  combat  at 
a  5-to-l  ratio,  what  possible  risk  is  there 
to  the  American  troops  so  effectively 
shielded  by  the  victorious  South  Viet- 
namese? What  need  Is  there  for  any 
Americans  to  remain  any  longer  in  South 
Vietnam  than  the  time  necessary  to 
march  to  the  coastal  cities  and  thence  to 
tlie  ships  and  aircraft  waiting  to  bring 
them  home? 

The  foregoing  statistics  tend  to  sup- 
port the  conclusion  that  the  Piesident's 
incursions  Into  Laos  and  Cambodia  are 
not  intended  to  protect  American  lives, 
but  rather  to  kill  the  maximum  number 
of  North  Vietnamese  possible,  wherever 
they  may  be  found,  and  despite  what- 
ever number  of  Laotian  and  Cambodian 
people  and  villages  may  have  to  be  de- 
stroyed in  the  process.  The  real  purpose 
is  not  to  protect  American  lives,  but  to 
so  damage  the  North  Vietnamese  capac- 
ity to  wage  war  that  we  can  leave  Viet- 
nam with  a  reasonable  hope  that  South 
Vietnam's  Goverrunent  will  not  faU  so 
rapidly  that  our  tremendous  expenditure 
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of  both  dollars  and  human  life  will  be 
proven  valueless  and  we  will  suffer  the 
humiliation  and  defeat  to  which  the 
President  referred  in  his  speech  of  some 
months  ago. 

I  do  not  question  the  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose of  the  administration,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  tactics  Involved  may  suffice 
to  permit  the  South  Vietnamese  to  pre- 
serve an  independent  new  nation  for 
gome  time  after  we  have  finally  with- 
drawn. I  do  question,  however,  the  ad- 
ministration's attempts  to  label  the  pres- 
ent massive  aerial  bombardment  in  Laos 
and  Cambodia  as  an  effort  to  save 
American  lives.  If  the  use  of  alrpower 
is  not  to  save  American  lives,  then  of 
course  it  can  only  be  justified  imder 
some  form  of  congressional  authority  to 
wage  war,  and  It  waj  precisely  this  au- 
thority whicn  Congress  withdrew  from 
the  President  when  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  was  repealed. 

I  have  heard  it  argued  that  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  to  use  sdrpower  in  Laos 
and  Cambodia  can  be  Implied  from  the 
language  of  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment which  we  added  to  the  supplemen- 
tal foreign  aid  authorization  bill  last 
year.  It  is  argued  that  by  expressly  lim- 
iting the  use  of  ground  combat  troops  in 
Laos  and  Cambodia,  we  Impliedly  au- 
thorized the  use  of  alrpower.  This  would 
be  a  valid  argument,  save  for  the  fact 
that  at  the  time  Coopgr-Churih  was 
adopted  by  both  the  House  and  Senate 
on  December  22,  the  underlying  Gulf  of 
Twikin  authority  to  wage  war  in  South- 
east Asia  was  still  in  effect.  It  was  not 
until  9  days  later,  on  December  31,  that 
the  House  and  Senate  approved  the  re- 
peal of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution, 
aiul  at  the  time  Cooper-Church  was 
adopted  no  one,  with  any  certainty,  could 
predict  that  Congress  would  ultimately 
rescind  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
itself. 

As  one  of  the  authors  of  the  move  to 
repeal  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  in 
the  House,  I  can  confirm  that  the  repeal- 
ing amendment,  originally  introduced  in 
October  1969,  to  be  effective  December 
31,  1970,  was  accompanied  by  a  letter 
to  colleagues  specifically  stating  that  it 
was  the  authors'  Intention  to  terminate 
the  warmaklng  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  of  December  31,  1970. 

A  further  argument  of  implied  Presi- 
dential power  has  been  advanced,  that 
being  that  the  long  history  of  American 
Presidential  commitment  of  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  in  foreign  countries  shows  that 
the  President,  by  custom  at  least,  has  an 
Inherent  power  to  send  American  forces 
Into  combat  to  protect  American  lives  and 
Interests  without  a  prior  declaration  of 
war  and  without  consulting  with  the  Con- 
gress. 

Again,  there  is  no  question  but  that 
the  President  has  this  power  under 
wnerfrency  circumstances,  and  that  there 
have  been  occasions  In  our  history  when 
the  President  has  exercised  the  power 
when  it  was  extremely  dubious  that  an 
•niergency  existed.  There  are  over  130 
instances  where  American  military 
forces,  -osually  marines,  were  sent  into 
foreign  coimtrles  without  prior  congres- 
sional action. 

I  have  been  unable  to  discover  a  single 


Instance  In  our  history,  however,  where 
an  American  President  ordered  offensive 
operations  in  a  foreign  country  immedi- 
ately after  Congress  had  specifically  re- 
pealed a  prior  resolution  authorizing  him 
to  wage  war  in  such  country. 

Supreme  Court  decisions  provide  some 
basis  for  the  conclusion  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  have  inherent  powers  in  for- 
eign affairs  so  long  as  Congress  has  not 
acted,  but  that  the  President's  powers 
are  limited  once  Congress  specifically 
acts  with  respect  to  the  situation 
involved. 

In  the  case  of  the  Flying  Fish,  in  1804, 
Little  V.  Barreme,  2  Cranch  170,  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  ruled  that  the  President 
did  not  have  the  power  to  seize  a  vessel 
boimd  from  a  French  port,  because  Con- 
gress had  previously  passed  a  law  per- 
mitting the  seizure  of  vessels  only  if  they 
were  bound  to  a  French  port,  not  from 
such  a  port. 

The  opinion  stated: 

It  Is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  president 
of  the  UrUted  States  whose  high  duty  It  is  to 
'take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  ex- 
ecuted.' and  who  is  commander  In  chief  of 
the  armies  and  navies  of  the  United  States, 
might  not,  without  any  special  authority  for 
that  purpose.  In  the  then  existing  state  of 
things,  have  empowered  the  officers  com- 
manding the  armed  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  to  seize  and  send  Into  port  for  ad- 
judication, American  vessels  which  were  for- 
feited by  being  engaged  In  this  illicit  com- 
merce. But  when  It  U  observed  that  (an  act 
of  Congress )  g^lves  a  special  authority  to  seize 
on  the  high  seas,  and  limits  that  authority 
to  the  seizure  of  vessels  bound,  or  sailing  to, 
a  French  port,  the  legislature  seems  to  have 
prescribed  that  the  manner  In  which  this  law 
shall  be  carried  Into  execution,  was  to  ex- 
clude a  seizure  of  any  vessel  not  bound  to  a 
French  port. 

This  same  principle  of  law  was  later 
confirmed  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in 
1952  when  the  Court  held  imconstltu- 
tlonal  the  seizure  of  the  steel  mills  by 
President  Tnunan  on  the  basis  that  there 
was  no  statute  which  expressly  or  im- 
pliedly authorized  such  a  seizure,  and  to 
the  contrary.  In  enacting  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  in  1947,  Congress  had  expressly 
refused  to  authorize  governmental  seiz- 
ures of  property  as  a  means  of  preventing 
work  stoppages  and  settling  labor  dis- 
putes. President  Tnmian's  action  in  the 
steel  seizures.  Interestingly  enough,  pro- 
voked several  House  Republicans  to  de- 
mand his  impeachment. 

For  all  of  these  reasons.  It  seems  pos- 
sible that  the  President,  in  ordering  the 
use  of  American  alrpower  in  Laos  and 
Cambodia  after  the  repeal  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution,  has  exceeded  his  con- 
stitutional powers  as  well  as  Ignored  the 
clear  the  clear  message  of  congressional 
intent  which  that  repeal  represented. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  case  against 
the  President  Is  sufficient  to  justify  the 
extraordinary  remedy  of  impeachment 
which  the  Constitution  gives  to  the  Con- 
gress in  cases  of  Presidential  abuse  of  his 
obligation  to  "take  care  that  the  laws 
shall  be  faithfully  executed."  I  do  not 
advocate  Impeachment,  but  the  question 
is  certainly  one  which  justifies  a  national 
discussion  and  debate,  if  only  to  bring 
home  to  the  President  the  depth  of  des- 
pair many  of  us  feel  over  his  recent  moves 
without  prior  consent  of  the  Congress. 


I  think  it  worthy  of  note  in  these  diffi- 
cult times  to  recall  the  words  of  Edmund 
Randolph  during  the  debate  over  the  im- 
peachment clause  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1787.  As  reported  by  James 
Madison,  Randolph's  argimient  was  as 
follows : 

The  Executive  will  have  great  opportunities 
of  abusing  his  power;  particularly  In  time  of 
war,  when  the  military  force,  and  In  some  re- 
spects the  public  money,  will  be  In  his  hands. 
Should  no  regular  punishment  be  provided, 
it  wUl  be  Irregularly  inflicted  by  tumults  and 
Insurrections." 

We  need  only  to  look  back  to  the  events 
of  last  May  following  the  Cambodian  in- 
vasion to  recognize  the  validity  of  Mr. 
Randolph's  prediction. 

The  great  issue  before  us.  however,  is 
not  what  the  President  has  done  or  has 
not  done,  but  what  Congress,  and  par- 
ticularly the  House  of  Representatives, 
should  now  do  In  its  leadership  capacity, 
in  the  Speaker's  words,  "its  rightful 
place,  a  preeminent  place  among  the 
branches  of  the  National  Government." 

If  I  may.  I  would  like  to  discuss  for  a 
moment  the  possibility  that  through 
habit  or  neglect,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  gradUEilly  abandoned 
some  of  its  key  constitutional  responsi- 
■bilities  with  respect  to  the  executive 
branch  of  Government.  In  revlewliig  the 
history  of  major  policy  decisions  In 
America,  I  am  stnjck  by  the  fact  that 
some  of  our  gravest  policy  errors  have 
been  attended  by  the  near-unanimous 
support  of  the  Congress  Itself  and  the 
American  people.  A  unanimity  of  opinion 
at  any  given  time  is  no  guarantee  that 
the  chosen  course  of  action  is  correct. 
Some  examples  of  error  might  well  in- 
clude the  deportation  of  Japanese- 
Americans  in  1942,  the  McCarthyism 
furor  of  the  early  1950's,  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  of  August  1964. 

In  reviewing  the  historical  prerogatives 
of  the  legislative  branch,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  f  ramers  of  the  Constitution  gave 
the  war  ixjwer  to  Congress  because  of 
a  healthy  fear  and  concern  over  its  mis- 
use by  the  executive  branch. 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  described  it 
thusly : 

The  provision  of  the  Constitution  giving 
the  war-making  jwwer  to  Congress  was  dic- 
tated, as  I  understand  It.  by  the  following 
reasons:  Kings  had  always  been  involving 
and  impoverishing  their  people  in  wars,  pre- 
tending generally.  If  not  always,  that  the 
good  of  the  people  was  the  object.  This  our 
Convention  understood  to  be  the  most  op- 
pressive of  all  kingly  oppressions,  and  they 
resolved  to  so  frame  the  Constitution  that 
no  one  man  should  hold  the  power  of  bring- 
ing this  oppression  upon  us. 

Elarlier,  Alexander  Hamilton  in  Fed- 
eralist Paper  No.  XXVI,  had  explained 
the  reason  for  the  limitation  of  funds  for 
the  standing  army  in  a  similar  vein : 

The  legislature  of  the  United  States  will  be 
obliged  by  this  provision,  once  at  least  in 
every  two  years,  to  deliljerate  upon  the  pro- 
priety of  keeping  a  military  force  on  foot: 
to  come  to  a  new  resolution  on  the  point; 
and  to  declare  their  sense  of  the  matter,  by 
a  formal  vote  In  the  face  of  their  constitu- 
ents. They  are  not  at  liberty  to  vest  In  the 
executive  department  permanent  funds  for 
the  support  of  an  army.  If  they  were  even  In- 
cautious enough  to  be  willing  to  repose  In 
it  so  Improper  a  confidence. 
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Tying  this  together  with  the  provision 
that  only  one  branch  of  Government 
would  face  election  every  2  years,  the 
House  of  Representatives  thus  becomes 
the  crucial  body  in  the  Government 
which  must  obtain  and  keep  the  approval 
of  the  people  for  any  proposed  course  of 
action  involving  warfare.  It  seems  par- 
ticularly significant  that  the  Constitu- 
tion also  reposes  in  the  House  the  re- 
sponsibility for  initiating  all  revenue 
measures  to  tax  the  people  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Ooverrunent.  Thus,  the  costs 
of  war  and  standing  armies  must  be  Justi- 
fied by  that  body  in  the  Goverrunent 
which  faces  the  electorate  not  every  4 
years  or  every  6  years,  but  every  2  years. 
Taken  together,  all  of  these  provisions 
provide  a  constitutional  safeguard  to  the 
American  people  that  the  use  of  armed 
force  over  any  prolonged  period  will  be 
regulated  and  controlled  by  those  rep- 
resentatives closest  to  the  people  rather 
than  by  the  Chief  Executive. 

This  is  not  to  derogate  the  powers  of 
the  President  as  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  as 
to  the  conduct  of  a  war  once  embarked 
upon  by  congressional  authorization. 
However,  as  to  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  wars  should  be  fought,  whether  other 
countries  are  to  be  invaded,  and  what  ex- 
penditures will  be  auttiorized  to  support 
such  wars.  Congress  not  only  has  the  sole 
power,  but  the  sole  obligation  under  the 
Constitution. 

Against  this  background  I  would  like 
to  discuss  some  specific  areas  where  it 
might  be  said  that  Congress  has  allowed 
its  constitutional  powers  with  respect  to 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  to  be  usuriied 
and  eroded. 

First.  We  have  repeatedly  allowed  the 
administration  to  conceal  from  both 
Congress  and  the  American  people  facts 
which  were  highly  relevant  to  our  own 
decisionmaking  process  and  the  support 
of  our  constituents.  For  years,  we  per- 
mitted the  administration  to  conceal  the 
fact  that  we  were  bombing  in  Laos  weU 
beyond  the  area  of  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
Trail;  American  ground  combat  forces 
have  been  sent  Into  Laos  and  told  to 
conceal  the  fact:  the  present  operation 
"Dewey  Canyon  11"  Is  an  expanded  ver- 
sion of  a  former  operation  into  Laos  by 
American  combat  troops  called  "Dewey 
Canyon  I";  the  wives  of  American  pilots 
shot  down  over  Laos  were  instructed  by 
our  Defense  Department  not  to  reveaJ 
that  their  husbands  had  been  shot  down 
over  Laos;  we  have  pursued  the  fiction 
that  American  combat  operations  di- 
rected by  the  U.S.  Ambassador  and  civil- 
ian employees  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  In  Laos  did  not  really  constitute 
American  combat  activity  at  all. 

Perhaps,  most  amazingly  of  all,  we 
have  permitted  the  administration  to 
conceal  from  most  of  us  In  the  Congress 
the  precise  amount  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment appropriations  necessary  to 
conduct  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  Laos. 
Understandably,  an  administration 
which  wants  to  retain  popular  support 
for  a  war  In  Southeast  Asia  may  not 
want  the  American  people  to  know  how 
much  that  war  Is  costing.  That  is  no  ex- 
cuse, however,  for  the  failure  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  insist  that 


the  administration  disclose  both  to  us, 
and  to  our  constituents,  the  true  cost 
of  the  war  and  the  diversion  of  defense 
funds  authorized  for  other  purposes 
which  we  might  have  felt  could  be  more 
appropriately  used  other  than  in  the  rice 
paddies  and  Jimgles  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Second.  As  a  corollary  to  our  accept- 
ance of  the  concealment  of  Vietnam  war 
costs  during  our  consideration  of  Defense 
Department  budget  requests,  we  have 
permitted  our  strategic  weapons  strength 
and  research  and  development  to  lag 
behind  that  of  our  real  Communist  oppo- 
nent. Soviet  Russia.  Shortly  before  his 
death,  our  distinguished  colleague,  Men- 
del Rivers,  made  an  impassioned  speech 
in  this  Chamber,  suggesting  that  the 
United  States  had  never  been  in  graver 
peril  because  of  the  deterioration  of  our 
comparative  strategic  position  vis-a-vis 
the  Soviet  Union.  Mr.  Rivers  stated  that 
the  three  basic  reasons  for  this  deterio- 
ration lay  in  our  great  expenditures  in 
Vietnam  over  the  previous  5  years,  the 
Infiatlon  of  which  such  expenditures 
were  the  primary  cause,  and  increased 
domestic  priorities.  In  his  remarks,  Mr. 
Rivers  made  it  clear,  to  many  of  us  for 
the  first  time,  that  in  order  to  conduct 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  this  country  had  cut 
back  many  essential  defense  programs 
of  construction,  repair  and  particularly 
in  the  field  of  research  and  development. 

The  magnitude  of  Russia's  gain  from 
our  Vietnam  involvement  is  reflected  by 
the  fact  that  while  we  have  spent 
well  over  $120  billion  in  Vietnam  over 
the  past  5  years,  the  Soviets  have  spent 
less  than  $10  billion.  Since  their  defense 
budgets  are  roughly  similar  to  ours  in 
size,  say  in  the  $70  billion  range,  the 
$110-plus  billion  saved  by  them  has  pre- 
sumably gone  into  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
submarines  and  research  and  develop- 
ment which  last  year  surpassed  our  own. 

The  Soviets  must  feel  they  are  receiv- 
ing a  great  deal  of  aid  and  comfort  every 
day  that  we  remain  In  Vietnam. 

Third.  We  have  tacitly  permitted  the 
United  States  to  gradually  adopt  meth- 
ods of  waging  war  which  are  repugnant 
to  our  highest  traditions  of  military  his- 
tory and  honor.  Having  lost  the  stomach 
for  fighting  this  war  and  suffering  the 
casualties  involved,  we  have  grown  to 
accept  the  idea  of  hiring  mercenaries 
to  do  om-  fighting  for  us.  We  have  paid 
the  salaries  of  South  Koreans.  Thais 
and  others,  failing  to  connect  this  with 
our  own  history  antipathy  to  the  con- 
cept of  the  British  hiring  the  hated  Hes- 
sians to  put  down  our  own  revolution 
against  the  British  Crown. 

Less  than  25  years  after  Nuremberg, 
where  we  insisted  that  the  wanton  de- 
struction of  villages  and  the  forced  re- 
location of  civilians  should  be  consid- 
ered war  crimes  against  humanity,  we 
adopted  the  same  sort  of  tactics  in  Viet- 
nam, forcing  Vietnamese  peasants  to 
leave  the  villages  and  farmlands  where 
they  had  lived  for  generations,  and  then 
destroying  the  villages  themselves,  as 
well  as  any  of  the  inhabitants  who  might 
escape  from  our  refugee  centers  and 
return  to  their  home  areas. 

I  was  personally  advised  by  a  top 
CORD'S  official,  while  in  Vietnam  a  year 
ago,  that  in  a  single  province.  Quans 


Nam,  American  and  allied  forces  had 
destroyed  and  razed  307  of  the  original 
555  hamlets  of  the  province.  I  was  flown 
over  square  mile  aft?r  square  mile  where 
every  village,  home,  and  tre^line  had 
been  burned  to  the  ground;  this  was  part 
of  a  rice  denial  and  search  and  de- 
stroy program  admittedly  based  on 
the  need  to  deny  the  Vietcong  the  abil- 
ity to  obtain  food,  hospitalization,  cover 
and  concealment  which  the  villages 
would  otherwise  afford. 

Granted  that  these  tactics  were  nec- 
essary to  save  the  live-s  of  American  boys 
committee  to  the  pacification  of  the 
areas  involved,  should  not  the  Congress 
long  ago  have  weighed  the  benefits  to 
be  gained  from  fighting  a  war  of  this 
kind  against  the  terrible  break  with  our 
traditional  concepts  of  military  respon- 
sibUity? 

Fourth.  We  likewise  seem  to  have 
fallen  into  the  view,  now  so  \1gorou8ly 
espoused  by  the  President,  that  It  is  all 
right  to  destroy  the  villages  and  people 
of  small  countries  like  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia, if  we  only  do  it  through  airpower, 
rather  than  in  head-to-head  ground 
combat  where  those  who  pull  the  trig- 
gers actually  see  the  people  they  are 
killing.  Somehow  it  Is  now  acceptable 
to  drop  bombs  from  50.000  feet  while  It 
is  unacceptable  to  suffer  the  casualties 
incident  to  Infantry  warfare.  I  suspect 
that  all  over  the  world  where  unalined 
peoples  may  be  considering  the  relative 
merits  of  democracy  versus  communism, 
we  are  thoroughly  hated  and  condemned 
for  the  disregard  of  human  life  and  hu- 
manity we  betray  by  our  use  of  sophis- 
ticated airpower,  napalm,  and  helicop- 
ter gunshlps  against  the  people  of  vil- 
lages like  Skoun  in  Cambodia  and  Sara- 
t>ane  in  Laos.  In  the  long  nm,  as  we 
wage  the  continuing  battle  for  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  people  of  other  races 
against  the  blandishments  of  commun- 
ism, we  may  very  well  have  cause  to  rue 
the  wilhngness  of  Congress  to  accept 
these  particular  decisions  of  our  execu- 
tive branch. 

Fifth.  We  seem  to  have  likewise  fallen 
into  an  acceptsmce  of  the  nomenclature 
thrust  on  us  by  the  public  relations  ex- 
perts of  DOD  and  the  White  House- 
that  the  peasant  soldiers  against  whom 
we  fight  are  all  "Communists,"  that 
somehow  they  are  "wrong"  to  be  fight- 
ing to  reunite  their  homeland;  that  we 
are  "right"  in  seeking  to  permanently 
divide  Vietnam  into  a  South  Vietnam 
and  a  North  Vietnam,  this  in  spite  of  our 
acquiescence  in  the  Geneva  Accords  of 
1954  where  the  Viet  Minh  were  promised 
that  Vietnam  would  be  reunited  as  one 
country  within  2  years — and  further  in 
spite  of  our  growing  understanding  that 
the  most  dangerous  sources  of  world 
war  m  may  well  be  those  coimtries 
divided  against  the  will  of  their  peoples, 
Korea,  Germany  and,  perhaps,  the  Mid- 
east. We  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  the 
history  of  Vietnam  is  one  of  native  In- 
habitants rebelling  against  a  colonial 
power,  France,  in  much  the  same  way 
we  once  rebelled  against  Great  Britain; 
that  our  love  of  country  and  knowledge 
of  the  terrain  were  the  decisive  factors 
In  our  own  8-year  war  against  the 
world's   mightiest  military   nation  200 
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years  ago.  We  perhaps  should  be  begin- 
ning to  wonder  what  provides  the  stay- 
ing power  and  will  to  fight  for  these  im- 
poverished, lean,  and  hungry  people  who 
have  thus  far  remained  steadfast  In 
their  devotion  to  their  cause,  despite  the 
most  massive  bombing  destruction  In 
the  history  of  the  world 

Whatever  our  views  on  Vietnam  policy, 
I  should  think  we  in  the  Congress  might 
afford  this  worthy  people  the  same  grudg- 
ing respect  our  fighting  men  have  come 
to  give  them. 

Sixth.  We  might  also  reflect  on  the 
secondary  burdens  that  this  continuing 
war  has  imposed  on  the  basic  military 
potential  and  strength  of  this  country. 
We  have  managed  to  convince  most  of 
our  young  people  that  a  Congress,  as  an 
Institution.  Is  unresponsive  to  their  de- 
sire to  refrain  from  killing  people  they 
do  not  hate,  in  a  cause  in  which  they  do 
not  believe.  Since  all  of  us  in  the  Con- 
gress are  beyond  the  age  of  required  mili- 
tary service,  I  suspect  we  are  prone  to 
forget  that  fighting  wars  requires  yoimg 
18-  and  19-year-olds  who  are  willing  to 
take  the  risk  of  being  blinded  or  losing 
both  legs  because  of  their  belief  that  the 
Nation's  interests  and  Idealism  Justify 
that  risk.  Do  any  of  us  know  any  reason- 
ably young  men  today  who  are  willing  to 
serve  as  combat  Infantrymen  in  a  cause 
In  which  we  have  admittedly  given  up 
the  will  to  win?  In  years  to  come,  the 
United  States  will  be  in  desperate  need 
of  professional  military  men  who  are  the 
equivalent  of  our  best  minds  in  science, 
the  professions  and  the  business  com- 
munity. Our  military  establishment  will 
need  the  pride  and  esprit  de  corps  that 
have  characterized  it  since  Lexington 
and  Concord.  By  turning  away  from  the 
pleas  of  our  young  people  to  end  this  war 
now,  we  may  be  depriving  our  future 
military  forces  of  the  ability  to  attract 
men  of  the  necessary  dedication  and 
abilities,  no  matter  what  pay  raises  we 
may  choose  to  later  give  them  from  a 
Treasury  already  suffering  a  chronic 
deficit. 

It  has  been  my  observation  in  combat 
circumstances  that  the  bravest  of  men 
wish  to  avoid  being  killed  during  a  re- 
treat or  in  the  final  days  of  combat. 
Recent  reports  from  Vietnam  indicating 
that  both  enlisted  men  and  Junior  of- 
ficers are  perilously  close  to  direct  dis- 
obedience of  orders  to  attack  raise  the 
possibility  of  widespread  mutiny  that 
could  endanger  not  only  our  ability  to 
maintain  a  credible  military  deterrent, 
but  which  could  further  endanger  the 
lives  of  any  Americans  the  President 
decides  should  be  left  In  Vietnam  over 
the  next  several  years. 

Once  a  retreat  Is  commenced,  It  can 
only  accelerate;  It  cannot  be  Interrupted 
or  stopped.  To  the  men  who  walk  the 
rice  paddies  and  fly  the  combat  air  mis- 
sions, we  have  been  in  a  full-scale  retreat 
for  some  time.  They  are  being  asked  to 
carry  the  sole  burden  of  preventing 
shame  and  humiliation  for  an  American 
people,  most  of  whom  are  enjoying  the 
beneflts  of  the  highest  standard  of  liv- 
ing and  conveniences  the  world  has  ever 
known.  As  the  primary  body  which  keeps 
them  exposed  to  death  or  maiming,  I 
suggest  that  It  might  be  well  for  the 


Congress  to  put  a  fixed  termination  date 
on  their  continued  expxjsure  to  risks  we 
do  not  share  with  them.  If  we  are  to 
meet  our  responsibility  of  protecting  the 
Nation's  security  through  a  competent 
force  In  readiness  in  the  years  ahead. 

Seventh.  In  addition  to  the  secondary 
military  problems  caused  by  our  con- 
tinued involvement  In  Vietnam,  what  of 
the  threat  to  our  economic  stability?  In 
order  to  afford  the  costs  of  this  war,  we 
are  embarking  upon  a  new  concept,  that 
of  a  $30  billion  budget  deficit  over  the 
next  2  years,  concealed  beneath  the  label 
of  a  "full  employment  budget."  Inflation 
may  or  may  not  be  under  control,  but 
the  Impacts  of  Inflation  have  been  dis- 
astrous to  date,  and  as  I  have  listened 
to  the  comments  of  my  older  and  wiser 
colleagues  during  the  past  2  years,  I  have 
gathered  the  impression  that  competent 
economists  feel  that  Government  deficit 
spending  has  been  a  primary  cause  of 
Inflation.  This  was  the  primary  argu- 
ment advanced  by  the  President  last  year 
when  he  asked  us  to  sustain  his  vetoes 
of  several  himdred  extra  million  dollars 
over  his  housing  and  education  budget 
proposals.  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
hear  my  Republican  colleagues  refer  to 
the  historic  virtue  of  "fiscal  responsibil- 
ity" as  a  desirable  congressional  goal.  If 
this  Is  so.  might  we  then  not  deliberate 
with  some  seriousness  over  whether  we 
can  afford  to  continue  this  war  at  the 
tremendous  cost  which  the  administra- 
tion is  so  reluctant  to  specify  In  Its  other- 
wise carefully  detailed  budget? 

Eighth.  It  is  the  situation  of  our  pris- 
oners of  war  that  should  perhaps  cause 
our  most  serious  reflection  on  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Government's  present  poli- 
cies. The  prisoners  and  their  families 
after  all,  along  with  those  who  have 
been  killed  or  wounded,  are  the  Indi- 
viduals \o  whom  this  Nation  owes  the 
highest  degree  of  effort  and  service,  since 
they  have  been  the  very  cutting  edge  of 
a  national  policy  which  has  imposed 
hardship  on  a  relatively  small  percentage 
of  our  people. 

There  has  perhaps  never  been  a  body 
of  American  fighting  men  who  carried 
out  an  American  military  policy  more 
bravely  and  unselfishly. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese are  not  about  to  release  any  of  our 
prisoners  so  long  as  U5.  pilots  continue 
to  bomb  in  every  country  in  Indochina. 
The  North  Vietnamese  have  made  it  clear 
that  the  prisoners  will  not  be  released 
until  the  last  American  has  left  Vietnam 
or  the  date  of  departure  has  been  fixed 
with  certainty.  There  is  no  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  any  military  action  that  the 
President  has  announced  he  will  take 
will  cause  any  softening  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  position.  Indeed,  White 
House  spokesmen  now  concede  that  they 
have  about  given  up  hope  of  any  success 
at  the  negotiating  table.  Under  these 
circumstances,  our  continued  presence 
in  Vietnam  can  only  prolong  the  period 
of  captivity  of  our  POW's.  While  there 
is  no  guarantee  that  our  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam  will  result  in  the  speedy  return 
of  our  prisoners,  there  Is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  they  will  not  be  returned 
when  there  is  no  benefit  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  in  keeping  them.  This  was 


true  of  the  Pueblo  crew,  and  It  Is  the 
general  belief  that  the  North  Koreans 
have  been  far  harsher  and  crueler  cap- 
tors than  have  the  North  Vietnamese. 

There  is  also  no  real  way  we  can  Insist 
upon  better  treatment  of  our  POW's  as 
long  as  it  remains  our  policy  to  turn 
enemy  POW's  over  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  South  Vietnamese,  whose  past 
cruelties  to  prisoners  are  fairly  well  doc- 
umented. 

For  these  reasons  It  would  seem  that 
the  best  means  of  helping  our  POW's 
and  their  families  is  to  effect  our  with- 
drawal from  South  Vietnam  at  the  earli- 
est practicable  date.  _ 

Ninth.  In  conclusion,  I  wonder  If  per- 
haps our  primary  duty  In  the  Congress 
Is  not  to  show  the  Nation  some  leader- 
ship in  the  basic  thought  that  we  should 
be  big  enough  to  admit  our  mistakes. 
Clearly  the  administration  is  not  about 
to  admit  something  which  nearly  all  of 
us  now  admit — that  it  was  a  mistake  to 
have  Ignored  the  admonitions  of  Gen- 
erals MacArthur  and  Rldgeway  that  we 
should  not  become  Involved  in  a  land  war 
on  the  Asian  continent,  considering  the 
history  and  terrain  of  Vietnam — that  It 
WEis  a  mistake  to  have  stayed  In  as  long 
as  we  did — and  that  It  Is  a  mistake  to 
think  that  somehow  we  can  now  wrest 
victory  out  of  defeat  If  we  will  only  hang 
In  a  little  longer  and  kill  every  possible 
North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  that  we 
can  find  anywhere  in  Indochina,  using 
only  bombs,  napalm,  and  strafing  runs 
where  the  enemy  has  chosen  to  mix  in 
with  the  native  population. 

There  are  a  great  many  good  things  to 
do  In  America — building  houses  and  rapid 
transit  systems,  doing  research  in  medi- 
cine, high  energy  physics  and  better 
education  methods,  cleaning  up  our  air 
suid  water.  I  should  think  that  the 
chances  of  achieving  a  "generation  of 
peace"  might  actually  be  enhanced  if  we 
could  bring  ourselves  to  stop  participat- 
ing In  the  killing  of  people  In  Southeast 
Asia  and  leave  it  to  the  Vietnamese  them- 
selves as  to  how  they  decide  to  govern 
themselves  and  possibly  even  reunite  a 
country  which,  in  times  of  peace,  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  In  the  world. 

I  suspect  they  will  find  peace  with  far 
fewer  people  killed  than  If  we  continue 
the  authorization  the  President  presently 
claims  for  the  unlimited  use  of  airpower. 

Therefore,  I  would  reiterate  the  hope 
that  the  House  will  give  immediate  con- 
sideration to  both  cutting  off  the  funds 
for  our  Involvement  In  Vietnam  as  of 
December  31,  1971,  and  for  directing  the 
early  cessation  of  the  use  of  airpower  In 
Laos  and  Cambodia,  two  countries  with 
which  we  are  not  at  war  and  whose  peo- 
ple can  only  suffer  from  our  attempts  to 
ally  them  with  the  present  Goverrunent 
of  South  Vietnam. 

I  make  these  comments  with  the  high- 
est respect  for  our  President,  but  in  com- 
plete disagreement  with  this  single  aspect 
of  the  foreign  policy  which  he  now  pur- 
sues. I  hope  to  continue  to  support  him 
in  the  challenging  and  innovative  pro- 
posals he  has  offered  in  the  domestic 
field,  but  I  have  a  far  greater  hope  that 
he  and  Dr.  Kissinger  will  reconsider  their 
Vietnam  pMjlicy  as  stated  as  forcefully  in 
yesterday's  press  interview. 
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Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speller.  wUl  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  California  i  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkxt)  for  his  excellent  remarks  and 
for  his  constitutional  treatment  and  his- 
torical treatment  of  what  Is  indeed  prob- 
ably a  high  point  of  illegal  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  With  the  war  in  Indochina  esca- 
lating, and  President  Nixon  placing  em- 
phasis on  the  U.S.  air  role  there  and 
with  the  threat  of  South  Vietnamese  in- 
vasion of  North  Vietnam.  Congress  has 
seen  its  constitutional  prerogatives  vio- 
lated by  the  executive  branch,  and  Con- 
gress must  indeed  have  its  power  re- 
stored. I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
California.  Mr.  McClosxby.  that  it  can 
do  so  by  voting  to  end  this  war  by  a  date 
certain,  by  voting  to  withdraw  all  our 
troops  in  Indochina  and  by  voting  to  cut 
off  all  funds  for  the  war  in  Indochina  by 
a  date  certain  at  the  end  of  this  year. 

The  administration's  mounting  of 
major  invasionary  expeditions  into  the 
countries  neighboring  South  Vietnam  in 
violation  of  the  neutrality  and  sover- 
eignty of  Laos  and  in  violation  of  the 
Geneva  Accords  of  1962  and  in  violation 
of  the  clear  intent  of  the  Cooper-Church, 
if  not  the  letter,  has  been  scandalous 
enough. 

In  view  of  the  possibility  of  a  blatant 
and  outright  violation  of  Cooper- 
Church — and  the  news  reports  indicate 
more  than  mere  possibility  of  such  an 
affront  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States — I  have  today  introduced  a  reso- 
lution into  the  House  calling  for  an  im- 
mediate on-the-spot  investigation  by  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  of 
possible  violations  of  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  passed  by  the  91st  Congress. 
I  think  this  investigation  is  necessary 
to  determine  the  exact  nature  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  United  States  troops  in 
Loos. 

In  the  face  of  a  rigid  news  embargo, 
the  United  Press  International  reported 
on  February  10  that  at  least  100  Ameri- 
can groimd  troops  of  the  3d  Platoon. 
7th  Battalion,  17th  Air  Cavalry  had  en- 
tered Laos  during  the  preceding  3  days 
and  fought  there. 

The  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
reported  in  the  first  week  of  February 
on  groups  of  GI's  working  in  civilian 
clothes  out  of  the  Pnompenh  Airport. 

That  same  week  an  American  soldier 
wearing  a  South  Vietnamese  Army  uni- 
form was  brought  back  over  the  border 
by  South  Vietnamese  troops. 

A  National  Broadcasting  Co.  telephone 
poll  of  over  1.000  Americans  discovered 
that  46  percent  of  the  people  Interviewed 
in  the  sample  beheved  American  ground 
troops  are  fighting  in  Laos. 

The  administration  will  no  doubt  re- 
assure us  that  these  things  are  not  as 
they  seem  to  the  press,  to  the  Congress, 
to  the  American  people:  that  soldiers  on 
the  ground  in  Laos  recovering  helicop- 
ters, fighting,  being  returned  over  the 
border  were  all  part  of  our  air  support 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  Invasion  and, 
therefore,  not  in  violation  of  public  law. 

For  the  Nixon  administration  is  tak- 


ing us  deeper  into  the  war  rather  than 
out  of  it,  in  express  repudiation  of  the 
wishes  of  73  percent  of  the  American 
people.  And  of  the  NBC  telephone  survey 
only  14  percent  of  the  sample  felt  that 
the  current  invasion  would  be  of  any 
help  in  getting  the  United  States  out  of 
Southeast  Asia.  And  55  percent  felt  Con- 
gress ought  to  have  a  bigger  role. 

The  Congress  must  respond  to  the 
mandate  of  the  people.  The  Congress  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  must  act 
to  bring  our  illegal  and  immoral  inter- 
ference in  Indochina  to  an  end  before 
the  year  is  out.  and  those  decisions  must 
be  based  on  facts  and  not  administration 
reassurances. 

Investigating  allegations  of  clear  vio- 
lations of  the  congressional  mandate  to 
end  the  war  in  Laos  is  only  a  necessary 
beginning. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  wtsh  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  California  <Mr.  McCloskey)  on 
seeking  to  focus  the  attention  of  his  col- 
leagues and  the  country  on  a  war  that 
has  no  end.  I  recognize  how  difficult  it 
is  for  the  gentleman  in  the  well  to  criti- 
cize the  Administration  of  his  own  party 
just  as  it  was  difQcult  for  some  of  my 
predecessors  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  to 
criticize  the  administration  when  It  waa 
of  their  own  party. 

As  I  reed  the  Presidents  remarks  yes- 
terday I  could  not  help  but  think  that 
they  were  so  similar  to  the  remarks  of 
his  predecessor.  We  seem  to  be  threaten- 
ing North  Vietnam  now  with  extended 
use  of  air  power.  It  seems  to  me  that  a 
previous  President  threatened  the  North 
Vietnamese  with  the  use  of  air  power, 
too.  We  found  out  in  1965  and  1966  and 
1967  and  1968.  that  the  extended  use  of 
air  power  in  North  Vietnam  did  not 
bring  the  war  to  an  end.  I  doubt  that  the 
bombardiers  of  1971  are  any  more  ac- 
curate than  were  those  of  earlier  years. 
I  doubt  that  we  have  any  secret  weapons 
with  which  we  are  going  to  make  the 
air  power  more  effective  now  than  it  was 
5  years  ago. 

The  President  said  yesterday  that  he 
would  keep  troops  in  South  Vietnam  as 
long  as  necessary  in  order  to  free  our 
prisoners  from  the  North  Vietnamese 
prison  camps.  As  the  gentlemen  in  the 
well  has  ponted  out.  the  easiest  way  to 
seek  to  get  negotiations  going  on  that 
kind  of  freedom  would  be  if.  at  Paris,  we 
would  commit  ourselves  to  a  date  certain 
when  our  troops  would  be  leaving  South 
Vietnam. 

In  short,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  war 
without  end  continues  to  offer  the  same 
rhetoric  day  in  and  day  out  and  year 
in  and  year  out.  It  is  very  important, 
therefore,  for  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
to  document  the  case  against  the  war 
as  he  has  done:  there  are  some  of  us  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  realize  the 
deep  concern  he  has  shown  and  the  dif- 
ficulties he  has  carved  out  for  himself 
In  the  role  that  he  is  playing.  All  I  can 
say  In  reassurance  is  that  If  we  find  our 
way  out  of  the  miasma  that  we  are  in. 
It  will  be  because  of  the  efforts  of  the 


gentleman  In  the  well  and  others  like 
him.  I  am  proud  to  be  one  of  his  col- 
leagues. His  love  of  country  is  a  bench- 
mark for  patriotism  in  its  highest  sense. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Yes,  I  yield  to  my 
colleague   from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  op- 
posed our  being  in  Vietnam  since  I  think 
it  was  a  bad  military  move.  However,  I 
want  to  compliment  the  President  for 
having  removed  200.000  troops  from 
South  Vietnam. 

About  this  so-called  invasion  in  Laos,  If 
we  search  the  records  today  we  will  And 
that  in  1966  under  President  Johnson  we 
had  no  fewer  than  5,000  soldiers  of  for- 
tune or  mercenaries  in  Laos. 

If  such  an  impeachment  procedure 
were  necessary,  then  it  should  have  been 
taken  at  the  time  we  had  these  troops  in 
Laos  in  July  of  1966. 

I  asked  the  acting  Ambassador  of  Thai- 
land if  this  was  not  true,  that  we  had 
5.000  troops  emd  he  said  that  the  answer 
to  that  question  was  "No."  A  little  later, 
however,  as  I  left  the  room  and  he  told 
me  or  confirmed  that  we  actually  had 
5,000  troops  there  in  Laos  and  that  that 
was  correct. 

So.  actually,  today  we  have  fewer  peo- 
ple In  Laos  than  we  had  at  that  time. 

Of  course.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  became 
excited  about  the  incursion  into  Cam- 
bodia. I  was  upset  about  it  at  that  time, 
but  based  upon  the  facts  which  have 
been  developed  later  as  to  what  has  been 
accomplished  as  a  result  of  that  incur- 
sion, this  was  the  most  successful  mili- 
tary operation  of  the  war  and  was  prose- 
cuted in  the  most  successful  manner.  Our 
casualty  rate  has  dropped  50  percent 
and  more. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  feeling  that  we 
should  continue  to  support  the  President 
in  his  attempt  to  withdraw  our  troops 
from  South  Vietnam. 

Certainly.  I  wish  to  commend  the  Pres- 
ident again  upon  his  removal  of  200,000 
men  from  South  Vietnam.  In  this  in- 
stance, if  he  feels  that  by  cutting  the  Ho 
Chi  Minh  Trail  it  wiU  bring  that  goal 
nearer  of  the  removal  of  all  of  our  troops, 
then  I  would  say  to  cut  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
Trail. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
response  to  the  gentleman's  statement, 
apparently,  the  gentleman  I  do  not  be- 
lieve heard  the  entirety  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  read  about  them  in  the 
press. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  During  1966  and  up 
until  the  end  of  1971  we  did  not  have  any 
troops  in  Laos.  I  want  the  record  to  show 
that  the  measure  by  which  the  Congress 
gave  to  the  President  the  power  to  in- 
tervene, the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution, 
has  specifically  since  that  time  been  re- 
pealed with  reference  to  all  of  Southeast 

Mr.  CARTER.  That  is  rather  debat- 
able. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  This  is  especially 
true  since  the  repeal  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  which  gave  the  Presi- 
dent the  power  to  act  In  this  area  up 
until  December  31,  1970.  However,  there 
is  a  group  today  that  says  he  still  has 
that  power  but  we  must  focus  upon  the 
question  of  the  confrontation  between 
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the  President  and  the  Congress  on  the 
one  hand,  because  our  commitments 
there  before  December  31,  1970,  were 
clearly  different  than  they  are  at  this 
time  since  the  repeal  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  as  far  as  I  can 
And  out  there  is  no  concrete  evidence  at 
the  present  time  that  we  have  men  in 
Laos,  contrary  to  some  of  the  reports  we 
hear  on  the  floor. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  Mr. 
Anderson. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  first  of  all  I  would  certainly 
assure  the  gentleman  now  in  the  well 
that  I  do  believe  he  is  a  man  of  courage, 
conviction,  and  compasison,  and  the  re- 
marks that  I  will  make  are  not  Intended 
in  any  way  to  cast  any  doubt  either  on 
his  patriotism  or  on  his  right  to  stand 
before  this  body  and  express  the  views 
that  he  has. 

I  would  in  general  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Carter)  ,  in  praising  what 
actions  the  President  has  taken  in  an 
effort  to  wind  down  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
My  purpose  in  rising,  however,  is  two- 
fold: first  of  all  to  express  appreciation 
tn  the  gentleman  for  the  fact  that  he  has 
made  it  clear  that  he  is  not  suggesting 
the  impeachment  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  contrary  to  what  seems 
to  have  been  implied  in  some  aewspaper 
stories.  And  secondly,  that  when  he  talks 
about  a  National  discussion  and  debate, 
that  he  is  talking  about  a  disciission 
along  the  lines  of  his  statement — which 
I  think  on  the  whole  is  one  that  has  been 
pretty  low  keyed — a  discussion  which 
hinges  on  whether  or  not  the  President 
does  in  fact  have  the  implied  power 
under  our  Constitution  to  take  the  kind 
of  action  he  has  taken  in  defense  of 
American  soldiers  in  the  field. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  On  that 
score,  if  I  may  pursue  that  for  one 
moment  further.  I  think  the  gentleman's 
argument,  as  I  have  listened  to  his  state- 
ment, and  have  rather  quickly  examined 
what  is  in  the  gentleman's  prepared 
speech,  seems  to  make  much  of  the  fact 
that  the  actions  both  with  respect  to 
Cambodia  and  Laos  took  place  subsequ- 
ent to  the  repeal  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution.  For  example,  on  page  7  of 
his  prepared  statement  he  says : 

I  have  been  unable  to  discover  a  single 
iMt&nce  In  our  history,  however,  where  an 
American  President  ordered  offensive  opera- 
tions In  a  foreign  country  immediately  after 
Congress  had  specifically  repealed  a  prior 
resolution  authorizing  htm  to  wage  war  In 
Buch  country. 

I  would  remind  the  gentleman  that  it 
was  not  this  administration,  but  rather 
a  prior  administration,  that  regarded  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  as  the  func- 
tional equivalent  of  a  declaration  of  war. 
This  has  never  been  the  position  of  the 
Nixon  administration.  Indeed,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  at  the  time  the  proposition 
of  repeal  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion was  before  the  other  body  the  ad- 


ministration expressed  some  disinterest 
in  whether  or  not  it  was  repealed  at  all, 
because  the  President  was  not  resting  his 
constitutional  power  upon  what  admit- 
tedly is  a  very  fragile  reed.  I  think  it  is 
already  clear  that  it  is  on  his  implied 
power  that  the  President  bases  his  action 
to  defoid  American  forces  in  the  field, 
and  to  protect  those  lives. 

And  even  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
would  concede,  as  he  does  on  page  3  of 
his  prepared  statement : 

No  one  would  question  that  the  President 
retains  his  power,  and  duty,  as  C<Mnmand- 
er-ln-Chlef  to  protect  the  Uvee  of  Ameri- 
cans remaining  In  Viet  Nam.  and  to  take 
all  step>s  reasonably  necessary  to  this  end. 

The  question  then  Is  one,  Is  It  not,  of 
judgment?  The  President  smd  his  ad- 
visers believe  that  this  is  the  reasonable 
action  to  take,  to  try  to  cut  off  the  trails 
in  Laos,  and  to  take  actions  against  the 
sanctuaries  in  Cambodia,  and  does  rep- 
resent therefore  action  taken  and  de- 
signed for  the  purpose  of  defending 
American  lives. 

The  gentleman  In  the  well  has  drawn 
a  contrary  conclusion,  to  be  sure.  But  Is 
it  not  important  to  draw  the  distinc- 
tion that  the  administration  is  not  rest- 
ing its  authority  in  this  case  on  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution?  It  therefore  seems 
to  me  that  the  rationale  of  that  does 
not  have  much  relevance  to  the  con- 
clusions that  the  gentleman  tries  to 
make. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  In  response  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  I  think  the  case 
of  the  intrusion  into  Laos  to  Interdict  the 
Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  is  far  more  reasonable 
argued  as  an  Mtlon  by  the  President 
to  save  American  lives  than  was  the 
January  intrusion  into  Cambodia,  be- 
cause at  the  end  of  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
Trail  are  forces  that  can  threaten  the 
American  Forces  In  Vietnam.  With  re- 
spect to  the  intrusion  into  Cambodia  and 
the  close  air  support  to  open  the  Plch 
Nil  Pass  last  month,  however,  I  do  not 
believe  it  can  be  rationally  argued  that 
assisting  Cambodian  troops  to  open  their 
own  highway  between  their  own  seaport 
and  their  capital  represents  a  saving  of 
American  lives.  Certainly  by  doing  this 
we  do  not  Interdict  Commimlst  supply 
lines  which  might  pose  a  threat  to  Amer- 
ican troops  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  President's  ex- 
press statement  on  June  3  of  last  year 
when  he  said  that  future  Cambodian 
air  action  would  be  limited  to  interdic- 
tion of  enemy  supply  lines  that  might 
endanger  American  Forces  in  South 
Vietnam. 

The  use  of  close  air  support  to  assist 
the  Cambodians  to  open  the  Pich  Nil 
Pass  cannot  be  considered  except  as  an 
action  to  hurt  the  North  Vietnamese  who 
were  trying  to  block  the  road. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  any  rational  mili- 
tary theory  that  would  say  that  the 
Pich  Nil  Pass  fiction  represented  an 
attempt  to  interdict  North  Vietnamese 
supply  lines.  This  Is  the  reason  that  when 
those  two  cases  are  taken  into  context 
and  read  together,  the  inability  to  justify 
the  Cambodian  close  air  support  effort  m 
January  as  an  interdiction  of  enemy  sup- 
ply lines  casts  some  doubt  on  what  the 
President's  real  intention  is  with  respect 


to  the  interdiction  of  the  Ho  Chi  Miuh 
Trail. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  that  the 
present  incursion  into  Laos  could  other- 
wise be  considered  a  possible  effort  to 
protect  American  lives. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I 
do  not  profess  to  be  a  military  expert. 
However,  even  as  a  layman  it  is  not  too 
difBcult  for  me  in  retrospect  to  see  the 
importance  of  the  highway  linking  the 
port  through  which  the  POL  suppUes 
have  to  come  and  then  go  up  to  the 
capital  of  that  country.  In  that  way  the 
highway  might  have  a  certain  Import- 
ance so  far  as  maintaining  the  integrity 
of  the  country's  defense  is  concerned  and 
if  all  the  defenses  fell  entirely,  the  coun- 
try then  again  might  become  a  sanc- 
tuary from  which  the  enemy  might 
launch  operations  against  South  Viet- 
nam and  the  remaining  American  troops 
in  South  Vietnam. 

It  seems  to  me  you  can  at  least  make 
that  argument — and  maybe  we  are  elas- 
ticising  the  meaning  of  the  word  "inter- 
diction" and  torturing  it  beyond  its  usual 
meaning. 

It  seems  to  me  you  can  see  some  rela- 
tionship between  action  along  that  high- 
way and  the  protection  of  our  Ameriwn 
troops  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman.  My  only  regret  is  the  Presi- 
dent chose  to  do  this  without  prior  con- 
sultation and  consent  of  the  Congress. 
We  learned  of  this  matter  later  than  the 
North  Vietnamese  did  and  later  than  did 
the  Laotians,  Cambodians  and  the  South 
Vietnamese.  I  think  this  Is  regrettable  be- 
cause under  the  gentleman's  theory  the 
President  coiJd  Interdict  roads  in  China 
along  which  supplies  are  conveyed  to 
North  Vietnam  and  could  bomb  Russian 
ships  in  Haiphong  Harbor.  All  things 
considered,  it  seems  to  me  in  this  day  and 
age  that  in  a  case  where  no  emergency  is 
involved,  the  Constitution  reposes  the 
war  power  in  Congress  alone.  This  jus- 
tifies the  Congress  asking  the  President 
to  advise  us  and  obtain  our  consent  be- 
fore allowing  acts  of  war  in  third  coun- 
tries that  are  not  cormected  vrith  the 
country  in  which  our  troops  are  pres- 
ently engaged. 

This  is  the  reason  I  am  making  this 
speech  today  on  the  fioor  of  the  House. 
The  thrust  of  my  remarks  is  not  so  much 
in  criticism  of  the  President,  but  to  point 
out  that  over  the  last  several  decades  the 
constitutional  powers  and  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Congress  have  gradually 
been  permitted  to  erode  until  today  the 
Congress  merely  acts  in  acquiescence 
with  whatever  the  Presidential  decision 
happens  to  be. 

It  is  time  for  the  Congress  to  remedy 
this  situation.  The  Congress  should  insist 
that  its  sole  power  to  declare  war  be  re- 
spected by  the  Chief  Executive. 

Congress  has  permitted  itself  to  be  in- 
formed of  major  changes  in  American 
foreign  policy  after  they  have  occurred, 
rather  than  insisting  that  Congress  par- 
ticipate in  the  decision  itself  as  con- 
templated by  the  Constitution. 

This  Is  the  problem  that  I  address  my 
remarks  to,  primarily  that  we  In  the 
Congress  have  that  obligation  to  speak 
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up  and  participate  in  major  decisions  as 
to  where  and  when  we  go  to  war. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  for  making  clear 
what  I  tried  to  make  clear.  Under  no  cir- 
cumstances have  I  urged  the  impeach- 
ment of  the  President  nor  do  I  urge  the 
impeachment  of  the  President.  I  have 
great  respect  for  the  President  and  the 
problems  he  has.  But  I  disagree  strenu- 
ously with  him  on  these  most  recent  de- 
cisions. 


OUR  ALLIES  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 
DESERVE  OUR  PULL  SUPPORT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Pat- 
n») .  Under  previous  order  of  the  House, 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
ScHMiTz)  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHMTTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  pres- 
entation is  on  the  same  subject  matter 
as  that  just  concluded.  This  seems  to  be 
Marine  Reserve  OfDcers  Day  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  South  Vietnamese 
thrust  into  areas  of  Laos  under  enemy 
control  is  one  of  the  real  breakthroughs 
in  the  allied  effort  against  North  Vietna- 
mese aggression.  It  shows  we  have  fi- 
nally realized  that  limiting  active  oppo- 
sition to  enemy  advances  to  those  areas 
where  he  prefers  to  fight,  and  allowing 
him  sanctuary  in  those  areas  he  needs 
to  prolong  the  war,  are  not  sound  meth- 
ods of  coping  with  an  invasion. 

Senator  Goldwater  has  rightly  stated 
that  this  operation  against  the  enemy's 
lifeline— which  has  been  the  "death  line" 
to  tens  of  thousands  of  people  in  South- 
east Asia — should  have  been  carried  out 
long  ago.  While  we  cannot  bring  back  the 
lives  which  would  have  been  saved  if  we 
had  done  this  earlier,  lives  will  be  saved 
in  the  future  by  this  action. 

The  truth  is  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese Communists,  heavily  supplied  by 
the  Soviet  bloc  and  Red  China,  have 
shown  by  word  and  deed  that  their  pro- 
tracted campaign  to  bring  all  of  Indo- 
china under  their  heel  can  be  stopped 
only  by  removing  the  implements  they 
need  to  continue  the  war.  The  level  of 
Communist  miUtary  activity  is  directly 
connected  with  their  level  of  military 
capability.  By  cutting  the  enemy's  lines 
of  supply,  the  South  Vietnamese  are  help- 
ing to  choke  off  the  war  which  has  dev- 
astated their  nation  for  so  many  years. 

The  United  States  has  attempted  to 
use  diplomatic  channels  to  deny  the 
North  Vietnamese  resupply  routes  and 
staging  areas  in  Laos.  Just  last  March 
President  Nixon  sent  a  letter  to  both 
Prime  Minister  WUson  of  Great  Britain 
and  Soviet  Premier  Kosygin.  as  cochair- 
men  of  the  1962  Geneva  Accords  which 
guaranteed  the  neutrality  of  Laos,  sisk- 
Ing  their  help  in  removing  foreign  troops 
from  that  nation.  The  President  pointed 
out  that  the  North  Vietnamese  had  been 
violating  this  agreement  ever  since  it 
went  into  effect,  not  only  by  using  Lao- 
tian territory  as  a  base  and  conduit  for 
operations  against  their  neighbors  in 
South  Vietnam  and,  more  recently.  Cam- 
bodia, but  al£o   by  mounting  military 


campaigns  against  the  neutralist  gov- 
ernment of  Laos. 

This  appeal  did  not  produce  any  no- 
table results,  probably  because  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  agreement  was  set  up 
by  our  Ambassador  at  the  time,  Averell 
Harrlman.  required  Soviet  cooperation 
for  enforcement.  The  Soviets  would 
hardly  be  likely  to  agree  to  anything 
which  would  hinder  the  efforts  of  their 
North  Vietnamese  proxy  forces  who  were 
doing  so  well  against  allied  forces  un- 
willing to  utilize  their  superior  power 
correctly. 

This  diplomatic  failure  left  the  broad 
complex  of  enemy  roads  and  base  camps, 
known  to  some  as  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail 
and  to  others  as  Harriman's  Highway, 
operational.  During  this  year's  dry  sea- 
son, which  will  end  In  May,  the  Commu- 
nists have  been  starting  up  to  179  tons  of 
supplies  per  day  down  this  access  route  to 
their  forces  fighting  in  the  south.  While 
U.S.  air  power  has  been  able  to  lower  sub- 
stantially the  amount  of  material  finally 
reaching  the  enemy  forces  In  southern 
Laos.  Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam,  the 
significant  amount  still  getting  through 
necessitated  the  disruption  and  blockage 
of  this  enemy  resupply  route  by  ground 
forces. 

Air  power  by  Itself  cannot  halt  a  flow 
of  this  magnitude  by  attacking  interme- 
diate F>oints  of  transshipment.  It  is  nec- 
essary either  to  dam  the  flow  with  armed 
forces  In  the  traffic-bearing  area,  or  to 
degrade  the  ability  of  the  source  of  out- 
put— North  Vietnam — to  Initiate  the 
shipments.  While,  in  my  view,  the  best 
strategy  Is  to  stem  the  flow  at  those  areas 
which  serve  as  initial  points  of  input, 
such  as  Haiphong  Harbor,  the  type  of 
operation  being  carried  out  by  our  allies 
in  Laos  will  certainly  damage  the  enemy's 
capabilities  and  should  be  welcomed  by 
all  who  wish  to  shorten  the  war. 

There  has  been  little  reasonable  criti- 
cism of  this  latest  effort  to  hinder  the 
Communist  efforts  to  conquer  Indochina. 
Many  talk  about  "widening  the  war"  and 
"opening  a  new  front"  leading  to  an  "un- 
ending conflict,"  but  In  fact  we  are  nar- 
rowing the  areas  where  the  enemy  moves 
at  will,  responding  to  an  enemy  front 
which  has  been  in  existence  for  many 
years,  and  moving  the  enemy  farther 
from  those  areas  where  he  would  like  the 
conflict  to  take  place.  The  enemy's  con- 
tainment of  freedom's  forces  has  ended. 

Our  allies  have  taken  the  Initiative  In 
defending  their  nation.  They  deserve  our 
fun  support. 


BTT.T.q  INTRODUCED  BY  CONGRESS- 
MAN RONCALIO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wyoming,  Mr.  Roncalio,  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

PKOPOSED     aMXNDMXNT     OF     THX     RAILWAT 
LABOK    ACT 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  Introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  to  pennit  selective 
strikes  in  the  railroad  Industry. 

My  proposal  Is  a  move  in  place  of  the 
Nixon  administration's  Emergency  Pub- 
lic   Interest    Protection    Act    proposal 


which  provides  for  a  single  set  of  proce- 
dures for  dealing  with  national  emer- 
gency disputes  in  the  transportation  in- 
dustries. 

President  Nixon's  proposal  would  vir- 
tually scrap  the  Railway  Labor  Act  by 
substituting  the  provisions  of  the  Taft. 
Hartley  Act  and  adding  certain  cum- 
bersome procedures  Including  a  form 
of  compulsory  arbitration  as  a  means  of 
settling  disputes  In  the  transportation 
industries. 

I  believe  that  a  concerted  effort  should 
be  made  to  amend  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  to  permit  unhampered  collective 
bargaining  In  all  transportation  Indus- 
tries. 

OlStONATINO  THJt  0*O8  VXNTU  AKKA  OF  THB 
TCTON  KATIOIf AL  rORZST  IM  THX  STATC  OF 
WTOKINO  AS  THS  0BO«  TKNTBI  WIUlCaMUe 
ASIA 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  Introducing  a 
bill  to  designate  the  Oros  Ventre  Area  of 
the  Teton  National  Forest  In  the  State 
of  Wyoming  as  the  Gros  Ventre  Wilder- 
ness Area.  In  this  I  am  joined  by  two  of 
my  colleagues,  Mr.  Saylor  and  Mr.  Ed- 

IIONDSON. 

The  Gros  Ventre  Area  of  the  Te^n  la 
one  of  the  most  scenic  areas  In  the 
world — one  enjoyed  not  only  by  Wy- 
omlngltes  but  by  thousands  of  tourists 
who  come  to  enjoy  the  Tetons  In  summer 
and  in  winter. 

If  I  could  do  but  one  thing  toward  the 
preservation  of  scenic  areas  In  the  West 
it  would  be  to  set  aside  this  beautiful  area 
so  that  it  might  be  enjoyed  by  your  chil- 
dren and  mine. 

TIMS   rOK   A    BASIC    CHANOK 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  92d  Congress  bears 
the  awesome  responsibility  of  resolving 
an  environmental  and  governmental 
crisis  unequaled  In  the  history  of  this 
Nation. 

At  the  core  of  this  problem  is  the 
chaotic  growth  of  metropolitan  areas. 
The  cumulative  effect  of  the  attending 
demands  on  our  human  and  physical 
resources  represents  a  genuine  threat  to 
our  very  survival. 

In  this  plight  of  the  cities.  Washing- 
ton seems  to  be  sorrowfully  leading  the 
Nation.  During  the  last  decade  alone, 
Washington  has  experienced  a  growth 
rate  of  38  percent,  second  only  to  that 
of  Los  Angeles. 

In  this  period,  the  gain  in  office  space 
alone  has  exceeded  45  million  square 
feet,  and  the  groundwork  has  been  set 
up  for  an  additional  55  million  square 
feet  of  office  space  in  the  next  10  years. 

The  consequencet  of  this  topxsyllke 
growth  are  regrettably  manifest.  The 
congestion  and  destruction  of  environ- 
ment even  now  threatens  to  make  Wash- 
ington a  capital  example  of  the  host  of 
problems  this  Congress  must  resolve. 

I  direct  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  an  Isolated,  but  not  Insignificant,  In- 
stance of  this  Irrational  and  Inhumane 
concentration  of  resources. 

In  the  Washington  Poet  of  January  15. 
1971,  plans  were  outlined  for  the  move- 
ment of  the  U.S.  Army  Materiel  Com- 
mand from  its  temporary  buildings  at 
National  Airport  to  two  new.  privately 
owned  buildings  In  Alexandria.  Va. 

The   selection    of   permanent   head- 
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quarters  for  this  vital  installation 
represented  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
reverse  this  self-destructive  policy  of 
overcentralization. 

Instead,  the  Federal  Government  has 
once  again  ignored  its  capability  to  dis- 
perse and  deploy  population  and  has 
reached  a  decision  which  will  aggravate 
the  problem. 

The  cramming  of  yet  another  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  agency  Into  the  Greater 
Washington  area  appears  to  me  to  vio- 
late the  best  Interests  not  only  of  the 
defense  of  America,  but  also  of  environ- 
mental improvement,  pollution  abate- 
ment, and  of  the  general  quality  of  living 
in  this  city. 

I  have  respectfully  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  an  alternative 
proposal  which  I  believe  could  honestly 
command  the  support  of  millions  of 
Americans. 

The  Army  Materiel  Command  Head- 
quarters could  be  located  in  any  one  of 
some  45  States  away  from  this  general 
area.  States  where  a  Federal  installation 
would  represent  a  welcome  and  beneficial 
introduction  of  population. 

As  an  illustration,  I  would  report  that 
between  1960  and  1968,  the  number  of 
persons  employed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment actually  declined  in  four  States: 
Alabama,  Louisiana.  Nebraska,  and 
Maine. 

In  my  home  State  of  Wyoming,  the 
net  gain  was  40  jobs,  the  smallest  net 
gain  In  the  Union. 

In  contrast,  the  States  of  Virginia, 
Maryland,  California,  and  Texas  showed 
a  combined  gain  of  222,899. 

I  believe  the  location  of  the  permanent 
headquarters  of  the  Array  Materiel  Com- 
mand in  an  area  of  the  country  not  suf- 
fering from  the  exodus  from  the  cities 
and  their  sateUite  suburbs  would  not 
only  relieve  the  pressure  on  Washington, 
but  would  also  result  In  excellent  dis- 
persal, a  commonserise  deployment  of 
population,  and  a  long  overdue  recogni- 
tion that  a  reasonable  and  balanced 
growth  throughout  the  Nation  is  im- 
perative to  survival. 

I  respectfully  submit  for  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  both  the  newspaper 
article  from  the  Washington  Post  de- 
scribing the  proposal  and  the  text  of  my 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
Stanley  Resor.  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  that  move  should  be  stopped. 

The  letter  and  document  referred  to 
areas  follows: 

Material  Command  To  Be  Relocated 
(By  Paul  O.  Edwards) 
The  U.S.  Army  Materiel  Command,  now 
housed  In  World  War  II  temporary  buildings 
at  National  Airport,  will  "oe  relocated  in  a  new 
office  building  to  be  built  In  Alexandria's  Cap- 
ital Beltway  corridor,  city  and  federal  oflB- 
clals  said  yesterday. 

The  agency's  move  to  a  privately  owned 
buUdlng  Is  expected  to  cost  at  least  *10  mil- 
lion and  will  give  a  significant  boost  to  Alex- 
andria's property  tax  base.  The  move  also 
may  result  in  the  razing  of  the  bleak-look- 
ing temtx>rary  buildings  now  lining  George 
Washington  Memorial  Parkway  at  the  airport. 
The  Impending  relocation  was  first  an- 
nounced by  City  Councilman  Wiley  P.  Mit- 
chell Jr.  He  had  headed  a  long  campaign  by 


Alexandria  officials  to  win  a  bigger  share  of 
government  office  space  In  privately  owned 
buildings  leased  by  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. 

A  OSA  spokesman  said  the  agency  has  ad- 
vertised for  465,326  square  feet  of  office  space 
to  accommodate  the  Materiel  Command  and 
will  not  locate  the  building  anywhere  but  In 
Alexandria.  Two  proposals  to  construct  the 
buildings  have  been  made  and  will  be  re- 
viewed by  the  G8A  Jan.  21,  the  spokesman 
said. 

The  spokesman  would  not  Identify  the  bid- 
ders, but  there  are  only  two  building  permits 
currently  listed  In  Alexandria  for  structures 
large  enough  to  accommodate  the  agency. 
G8A  requires  bidders  to  have  buUdlng  per- 
mits m  hand. 

Both  were  Issued  Dec.  29.  One  went  to  real 
estate  Investor  Hubert  Hoffman  for  a  13- 
story  building  on  Elsenhower  Avenue  east  of 
Telegraph  Road  and  the  other  to  the  LNT 
Corp.  for  an  11 -story  buUdlng  on  Elsenhower 
Avenue  south  of  the  Army's  Cameron  Sta- 
tion supply  depot. 

Each  application  estimated  the  cost  of  the 
building  at  $10  million.  Permit  estimates 
usually  are  conservative. 

In  their  campaign  for  GSA-leased  space, 
city  officials  have  argued  that  Alexandria 
has  done  a  better  job  than  any  other  subur- 
ban Washington  Jurisdiction  of  meeting  the 
need  for  low-  and  moderate-Income  housing, 
but  has  fared  the  worst  In  the  competition 
for  federal  agencies. 

GSA  has  been  criticized  for  moving  large 
agencies  out  of  Washington  and  Into  high- 
priced  housing  areas,  such  as  Montgomery 
County,  without  regard  for  lov/-lncome  black 
employees  who  cannot  afford  to  commute 
long  distances  or  to  buy  suburban  housing. 
Alexandria's  supply  of  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  housing  Is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demand.  But  in  their  campaign  for  office 
space,  officials  cited  the  city's  1.034  public 
housing  units,  the  City  Council's  encourage- 
ment of  housing  projects  that  offer  federal 
rent  and  mortgage  payment  subsidies,  and 
a  significant  supply  of  moderately  priced 
private  housing  in  the  city's  northeast  and 
southern  sections. 

The  city  campaign  also  Included  com- 
plaints to  GSA  that  millions  of  square  feet 
In  government  office  space  has  been  leased 
In  Arlington's  Rosslyn  and  Crystal  City  areas 
In  recent  years,  although  there  Is  no  pub- 
llc'y  assisted  housing  In  the  county. 

The  Materiel  Command  directs  develop- 
ment, production,  procurement  and  main- 
tenance of  all  materials  used  by  the  Army. 

The  headquarters  at  National  Airport  em- 
ploys 2,803  persons,  all  but  304  of  them  ci- 
vilians. It  has  been  located  In  temporary 
building  T-7  for  nine  years. 

GSA  officials  could  not  confirm  yesterday 
that  T-7  would  be  demolished  after  the  new 
building  Is  occupied,  but  the  government 
has  followed  a  policy  In  recent  years  of  raz- 
ing temporary  buildings  as  agencies  are  re- 
located. 

Pebbttabt  17. 1971. 
Hon.  Stanley  D.  Resor, 
Secretary  of  the  Army, 
The  Pentagon. 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Becretaky:  I  write  to  register 
my  objection  to  the  proposed  move  of  the 
Army  Materiel  Command  from  Its  present 
location  at  Washington  National  Airport  to 
two  'leased"  buildings  In  the  heart  of  Alex- 
andria. I  would  also  like  to  know  If  these 
new  buildings  are  now  being  built  or  are  yet 
to  be  built,  and  I  would  like  the  latest  In- 
formation regarding  the  posture  of  this  pro- 
posed move. 

The  cramming  of  yet  another  Department 
of  Defense  agency  Into  the  greater  Washing- 
ton area  appears  to  me  to  violate  the  best 


lnt«rest«.  not  only  for  the  defense  of  Amer- 
ica, but  also  for  environmental  Improvement, 
fo^  pollution  abatement  and  for  generally 
trying  to  Improve  living  and  working  con- 
ditions In  the  Washington  area. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  there  are  num- 
erous potential  site  locations  In  some  46 
states  away  from  this  general  area  which 
would  prove  more  satisfactory  and  more  ade- 
quate to  serve  the  function  of  the  Army  Ma- 
teriel Command  that  would  be  more  accept- 
able to  the  general  defense  of  the  Nation  and 
more  beneficial  to  the  country  than  the 
planned  change  which  you  have  announced. 

Our  largest  American  cities  already  sxiffer 
from  overconcentratlon  of  population.  Wash- 
ington seems  to  sorrowfully  lead  the  rest. 
While  the  movement  of  the  Materiel  complex 
less  than  a  half  mUe  or  so  to  Alexandria  would 
only  aggravate  environmental  problems.  Its 
location  to  any  of  the  remaining  open  areas 
of  America  would  result  In  excellent  dU- 
persal,  a  common  sense  deployment  long 
overdue  If  even  the  most  basic  laws  of  sur- 
vival are  to  be  heeded  in  this  country. 

I  would  be  grateful  to  you  for  a  review  of 
this  decision. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Teno  Roncalio, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sub- 
mit that  there  ought  to  be  an  end  to 
further  construction,  to  housing  Fed- 
eral facilities  In  the  Greater  Metropoli- 
tan Washington  area.  I  believe  the  sta- 
tistics will  show  that  If  one-third  of  all 
goverrunental  activity  In  this  area  were 
now  to  be  moved  elsewhere,  that  the  nat- 
ural ordinary  growth  of  this  area  would 
not  be  impeded  in  any  way.  It  is  the 
only  way  in  which  I  see  any  hope  to  al- 
leviate the  congestion  and  the  environ- 
mental destruction,  the  choked  high- 
ways, the  Impossible  transportation  prob- 
lems that  seem  to  come  now  and  plague 
what  was  once  our  beautlftil  Washing- 
ton area. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing at  the  White  House  the  President 
of  the  United  States  ended  a  meeting 
with  leaders  of  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate touching  on  the  highUghts  of  execu- 
tive reorganization,  the  need  for  reform 
for   the   1970's,   and   for   a   renewal   of 
progress  which  is  so  necessary  In  the 
1970's.  We  were  reminded  by  the  Pres- 
ident himself  that  there  is  growing  In 
this  Nation   a   distrust   and   a   disgust 
with  men  in  public  life  and  a  frustra- 
tion on  the  part  of  all  the  people  in  this 
Nation  with  their  elected  public  lead- 
ers— we  politicians.  There  is  need  for 
the  executive  reorganization  «md  the  re- 
ducing of  Cabinet  departments  from  12 
to  nine  as  is  now  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent. We  have  observed  a  number  of  ma- 
jor  Independent    agencies   which   have 
grown  from  27  to  41  in  less  than  a  dec- 
ade. We  now  see  the  number  of  Wash- 
ington  Federal   employees   at   nearly   3 
million  and  a  budget  which  has  grown 
frcm  $42  billion  to  well  over  $200  bil- 
lion. We  have  seen  domestic  programs 
and  categorical  grant-in-aid  progrsons 
that  require  a  needed  revenue-sharing 
program  which  is  now  foremost  in  this 
administration's     mind.     The     specific 
needs  are  present  for  physical  as  well 
as  structural  reorganization  of  the  ex- 
ecutive departments.  I  submit  that  it 
must  be  accomplished  physically  as  well 
as  organizationally  so  that  the  day  may 
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come,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  In  this  great 
Capital  of  ours  there  will  be  a  White 
House,  the  head  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  the  Department  of 
State,  the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  their  related 
agencies. 

All  other  structures,  functions,  bu- 
reaus, agencies.  ofDces.  and  creations  of 
this  Government  should  fall  Into  four 
additional  Cabinet  positions  as  now  re- 
quested by  the  President,  namely,  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources,  the 
Department  of  Human  Resources,  the 
Department  of  Economic  Development, 
and  the  Department  of  Community  De- 
velopment. Each  and  every  person  em- 
ployed in  these  latter  four  organiza- 
tions, in  those  four  departments,  should 
be  moved  away  from  the  Greater  Metro- 
poUtan  area  if  this  area  is  to  find  a 
lasting  solution  to  its  problems,  and  if 
the  quality  of  life  is  to  be  Improved  in 
the  National  Capital 
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LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM    OF    VET- 
ERANS OF  WORLD  WAR  I 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Haley)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

Mr,  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
10,  1971.  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs heard  testimony  from  the  national 
commander  of  the  Veterans  of  World 
War  I.  Mr.  J.  B.  Koch,  who  presented 
the  legislative  program  of  his  organiza- 
tion for  the  92d  Congress. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  this  entire 
body  be  made  aware  of  some  of  the  needs 
of  this  group  of  combat  veterans  who  so 
valiantly  served  our  Nation  In  time  of 
peril. 

I  would  therefore  like  to  Include  In 
the  Record  the  following  transcript  of 
Mr.  Koch's  presentation  to  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee: 

PKESCNTATIOIf    BT    J.     B.    KOCH 

Mlater  Chairman  and  members  of  thi«  dlji- 
tlngtiUhed  oommlttoe:  It  ta  a  prtvUege  for 
me  to  appear  before  you  to  present  the  leg- 
islative program  of  the  Veterans  of  World 
War  I  of  the  US.A..  Inc  .  and  i  ezprew  my 
•Inoere   gratitude   for  the   opportunity. 

The  Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the  U.S.A. 
believe  that  the  contribution  America's  vet- 
erans have  made  during  the  first  200  years 
of  our  history  haa  Insured  our  security  And 
that  in  the  future,  our  security,  our  stabil- 
ity, our  economic  progreM  and  moral  fiber 
will  be  measured  In  proportion  to  the  wUl- 
Ingneas  of  our  cltl«en«  to  render  service  for 
our  couniry. 

Twice  In  our  Ufetlme.  the  veteran  baa 
■tood  between  the  crushing  wheels  of  tyr- 
anny and  freedom  We  represent  that  group 
of  veterans  who,  In  1917  and  1918,  met  the 
most  powerful  war  machine  the  world  had 
known  to  that  time.  An  Imperial  army  with 
a  will  to  win  and  the  power  to  do  eo,  until 
they  met  this  American  Army  only  30  miles 
rrom  Paru  on  May  30.  1918  and  wert  stopped 
and  thrown  back  and  crushed  November  11 
1918. 

I*ter.  In  1941,  some  of  us,  and  our  sons 
had  the  task  of  standing  between  the  world- 
wide forces  of  the  Axis  Powers  and  dlctator- 
^Ip  of  FMcism,  and  the  freedom  of  our 
Bomoa  m  America  In  the  greatest  war  known 


to  man.  We  would  not  be  here  today  enjoying 
the  freedom  we  take  for  granted  had  It  not 
been  for  the  dedication  of  these  men  stand- 
ing firm  before,  and  throwing  back,  those 
forces  who  would  have  destroyed  us. 

We  beUeve,  and  logic  will  attest,  that 
America  with  aU  her  power,  factories,  team- 
ing cities,  schools  and  homes  owes  lu  exist- 
ence to  her  veterans  who  in  former  years 
believed  In  the  principles  upon  which  our 
Country  was  founded,  and  made  their  con- 
tribution of  service  In  uniformed  servlOM, 
and  as  veterans,  stand  today  as  a  united 
block  espousing  the  same  patriotic  spirit  of 
earlier  years. 

We  beUeve  that  the  existence  of  America, 
her  strength  and  her  prestige,  now  and  In 
the  future,  continues  to  depend  upon  this 
contribution  of  her  cltlaens  of  service  to 
our  country  In  the  uniformed  forces,  and 
that  should  any  generation  fall  In  their 
contribution  of  participation  In  the  serv- 
ice of  our  country,  America  would  take  a 
place  in  the  history  of  the  future  only  as  a 
Nation  that  was,  for  our  enemies  would 
criish  us.  There  Is  no  alternative. 

We  also  beUeve  that  the  continued  suc- 
cess of  our  way  of  Ufe  as  a  Nation  of  pres- 
tige and  power,  depends  upon  the  mutual 
obligation  and  commitment  between  gov- 
ernment and  Its  citizens. 

As  compensation  to  veterans  for  their 
services,  the  government  has  accepted  some 
basic  principles  as  fundamental  commit- 
ments to  the  past,  present,  and  future  vet- 
erans. The  Implementation  of  these  is  the 
concern  of  our  organization.  And  we  rec- 
ommend to  the  Congress  to  strengthen  the 
laws  governing  this,  and  to  the  Adminis- 
trative Branch  of  oxa  government  to  execute 
them  as  fundamental  to  the  needs  ot  Ameri- 
can veterans. 

1.  Hospitalization: 

We  believe  that  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion should  be  adequately  funded  to  care 
for  the  needs  of  this  group  of  spieclal  citi- 
zens who,  by  their  commitment  to  service 
for  their  country,  deserve  special  considera- 
tion above  those  who  have  not,  and  did  not. 
and  some  were  not  willing  to  make  a  con- 
tribution for  their  country.  We  recom- 
mend the  up-dating  of  many  of  our  VJ^. 
facilities  to  meet  current  needs  of  modem 
equipment.  That  the  staiT  and  equipment 
be  enlarged  to  meet  the  present  needs.  Our 
findings  are  that  there  Is  a  shortage  of  nwd- 
Ical  and  nursing  personnel.  This  we  recom- 
mend be  given  high  priority. 

a.  Hospitalization  for  the  families  of  all 
combat  veterans. 

In  view  of  the  hospitalization  privilege 
of  those  on  pubUc  welfare  who  have  made 
no  contribution  to  the  preservation  of  this 
nation,  we  recommend  that  the  families  of 
all  combat  veterans  of  all  wars  be  eligible  for 
hospitalization  In  Veterans  Administration 
Hospitals.  As  stated  before,  we  believe  that 
vet«rans  and  their  families  should  have 
preferential   treatment,   not  less. 

b.  We  believe  that  prescription  drugs  should 
be  provided  on  an  outpatient  basis  to  cases 
after  they  leave  the  hospital  by  the  govern- 
ment, or  prior  to  hospitalization  If  the  at- 
tending physician  deems  It  necessary  to  all 
combat  veterans. 

a  Nursing  Homes : 

We  believe  that  the  time  limit  clause  in 
Nursing  Home  care  should  be  eliminated. 

3.  National  Cemeteries: 

We  believe  that  our  National  Cemetery 
system  should  be  placed  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Veterans  Administration  We  fur- 
ther believe  that  ArUngton  National  Ceme- 
tery should  be  opened  to  all  veterans  untU 
filled,  and  when  filled,  be  recognized  as  a 
National  Shrine  And,  that  additional  space 
be  acquired  adjacent  to  the  National  Capitol 
Area  for  another  National  Cemetery, 


We  recommend  that  National  Cemeteries 
be  provided  In  areas  of  population  shlfu  to 
meet  the  needs  of  veterans  who  desire  to  bs 
Interred  in  a  National  Cemetery  or  Crema. 
tory.  ^^ 

4.  Burial; 

We  believe  that  the  cost  of  burial  hat 
become  so  expensive  that  the  present  aUow- 
ance  Is  unrealistic,  and  recommend  that  the 
burial  allowance  be  increased  to  •400.00  with 
an  additional  » 160.00  allowed  toward  ths 
purchase  of  a  burial  lot  Tor  those  deslrin* 
to  be  burled  In  a  private  cemetery,  or  beln» 
denied  burial  in  a  National  Cemetery. 

5.  Certain  funds  not  be  counted  as  income 
for  pension  purposes. 

Inasmuch  as  Insurance  and  retirement  la- 
come  is  a  part  of  our  economic  system,  m 
believe  that  Income  from  any  program  to 
which  a  veteran  has  contributed  should  not 
be  counted  as  Income  for  pension  purposes 

6  Wife's  Income  not  to  be  counted  against 
veteran  for  pension  purposes. 

Aocordlng  to  our  records,  certain  veteran* 
have  lost  their  pension  or  had  it  drastlcallv 
reduced  due  to  his  wife's  Income  belni 
charged  to  the  veteran  Example,  a  veteran 
whose  wife  whUe  working  did  not  affect  U» 
veteran's  pension,  after  her  retirement  with 
less  Income,  her  retirement  Income  wu 
charged  against  the  veteran  and  the  total 
though  less  than  formerly,  caused  the  vet- 
eran to  go  over  the  limit  and  he  lost  hU 
pension. 

We  feel  this  is  discriminatory,  and  recom- 
mend that  the  wife's  Income  from  whatever 
source  be  excluded  as  Income  for  veteran*' 
pension  purposes. 

7.  Increase  in  pension  in  laws  prior  to  Julv 
1,  1960:  ' 

The  veterans  oT  all  categories  acknowledjw 
with  gratitude  the  recent  enactment  of  Px 
91-588,  and  express  our  thanks  to  the  Con- 
gress for  the  passage  of  HJl.  16911,  and  to 
the  President  for  signing  it  Into  law  Thl* 
law  provides  among  other  things,  an  aver- 
age increase  In  pensions  of  approxlmateiT 
9  5  percent.  ' 

We  beUeve  and  pray  the  Congress  to  Intro- 
duce legislation  granting  a  similar  increaes 
of  9.5  percent  to  the  pension  of  veterans  and 
widows  on  all  laws  in  effect  prior  to  July  1 
i960,  and  earnestly  soUclt  the  President  to 
■Ign  such  legislation  granting  this  small 
group  of  our  oldest  veterans  and  widows  » 
cost  of  living  Increase. 

8.  Life  Insurance  as  Income : 
Inasmuch   as   government   Life   Insurance 

beneficiaries  need  not  consider  the  proceed* 
as  Income  from  that  source,  and  we  feel 
rightly  so.  we  find  that  many  veterans 
dropped  their  government  Ufe  Insurance, 
and  have  Commercial  life  Insurance,  and 
since  many  widows  and  dependent  parento 
receiving  commercial  life  Insurance  setUe- 
ments  upon  the  death  of  a  veteran  are  elimi- 
nated from  V.A,  pension  l)enefiU  for  the 
year  in  which  the  settlement  is  made,  we  rec- 
ommend that  the  law  be  amended  to  read, 
"All  over  $10,000  excluded"  In  each  column 
after  "Commercial  Life  Insurance.'" 

9.  Internal  Security: 

We  reafllrm  our  complete  opposition  to 
Conununlam,  Fascism  and  World  Oovem- 
ment.  We  wholeheartedly  oppose  any  weak- 
ening of  any  of  the  security  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  urge  further  strength- 
ening when  needed. 

We  support  both  recognition  and  tolera- 
tion of  the  right  of  peaceful  and  honest  dis- 
sent by  sincere  and  loyal  citizens.  However, 
we  urge  prosecution  and  punishment  of  all 
who  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  others  by 
voice  or  act,  or  who  engage  In  vandalism  un- 
der the  gulae  of  dissent.  We  endorse  and  sup- 
port the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  and 
all  other  Federal.  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  Including  the  National 
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n^iLTA.  the  Internal  Security  Committee  of 
JTrHouse  and  Senate,  and  other  Congres- 
ional  Committees  whose  purpose  It  Is  to 
Srengthen  and  protect  our  country  from 
!^v^ve  forces  of  whatever  alien  phUoso- 
^hv  of  Kovemment  they  represent.  We  caU 
^n  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
^t  legislation  specifically  ouUawlng 
^ps  and  organizations  responsible  for 
SmpHgM  against  the  Internal  security  of 

this  nation.  , 

We  urge  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  aU 
who  violate  the  provisions  of  the  Selective 

^*We  urge  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
nnlted  States  to  make  a  review  of  all  sub- 
versive organizations  of  the  United  States 
and  make  public  the  list  enabling  our  citi- 
zens an  opportunity  to  know  who  Is  for  our 
oountry  and  those  who  seek  lU  overthrow. 
And  further,  we  urge  that  Federal  Funds  be 
denied  to  any  organization  engaged  In  violent 
or  subversive  actions.  .     „  ^^ 

We  the  Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  believe  that  the 
security  of  this  Nation  is  paramount  to  In- 
dividual welfare. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  is  the  legislative  pro- 
gram of  the  Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the 
DS  A.,  Inc.,  and  again,  we  thank  you  for  the 
privilege  of  appearing  before  you  and  the  dls- 
Ungulshed  members  of  your  committee  to 
make  our  presentation. 


ABOLISH   STRIP   MINING   OF   COAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  'Mr.  Hechler) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  minerals  have  always  played 
an  Important  role  In  the  development  of 
the  United  SUtes.  Without  minerals, 
many  of  the  businesses  and  household 
goods  we  take  for  granted  could  not  have 
been  developed.  Without  mining,  we 
would  lack  the  minerals  we  need  to 
maintain  our  present  standards  and  to 
Increase  our  growth  in  the  future. 

According  to  a  January  25,  1971,  press 
release  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the 
"mineral  industry  output  was  valued  at 
$29.5  billion  in  1970."  The  Bvu^eau  said 
this  represents  a  "value  gain  of  $2.6  bil- 
lion over  1969,"  but  much  of  that  gain 
"was  directly  attributable  to  higher 
prices." 

One  of  the  most  Important  of  these 
minerals  Is  coal.  The  demand  for  coal 
has  risen  sharply  since  the  early  1960's. 
Production  of  bituminous  coal  and  lignite 
rose  nearly  5  percent  from  560.5  million 
tons  In  1969  to  an  estimated  590  million 
tons  in  1970,  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
Mines.  The  output  of  Pennsylvania 
anthracite  declined  in  1970  to  an  esti- 
mated 9.3  million  tons.  Domestic  con- 
sumptions of  bituminous  coal  rose  to  519 
million  tons  In  1970.  up  12  million  tons 
from  1969.  The  foreign  market  for  bitu- 
minous coal  grew  by  about  13  million  tons 
In  1970  over  the  56  million  tons  exported 
In  1969 

But  this  production  over  the  years  has 
occurred  with  little  or  no  concern  for  the 
consequences  to  our  environment  from 
mining.  This  fact  Is  clearly  stated  in  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  1969  draft  report  "En- 
vironmental Effects  of  Underground 
Mining  and  of  Mineral  Processing"  which 
was  made  available  for  review  by  the 


press  and  the  public  at  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  but  has  never  been  published  as  a 
report  to  Congress  as  promised  by  the 
Interior  Department  in  March  1968.  The 
draft  report  states  on  page  2 : 

The  by-products  and  waste  generated  by 
mining  and  mineral  proceiiing  activities  have 
deleteHous  and  often  costly  effects  on  both 
man  and  his  environment.  Our  mining  fore- 
fathers, hard  pressed  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  a  rapidly  expanding  manufacturing  m- 
dustry,  gave  scant  heed  to  the  adverse  en- 
vironmental effects  which  might  follow  their 
persistent  burrowing  beneath  the  earth's  sur- 
face for  those  minerals  so  vu-gently  needed. 
The  coimtry  was  big  and  the  population 
smaU  and  widely  dispersed.  The  Nation  de- 
manded the  minerals  and  was  willing  to 
accept  the  then  relatively  insignificant  en- 
vironmental dUturbances  associated  with 
mining  and  processing.  Under  such  condi- 
tions It  Is  easy  to  understand  the  philosophy 
of  those  early  operators. 

Today,  however,  the  cumulative  damage  is 
no  longer  insignificant  and  each  year  our 
environment  becomes  more  and  more  de- 
graded. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Projections  of  the  Nation's  future  needs 
for  the  products  of  mining  and  mineral  proc- 
essing industries  foreshadow  the  possibility 
of  much  greater  damage  to  our  environment 
than  we  are  now  experiencing.  (Italics  sup- 
plied.) 

I  am  not  ready  to  sit  by  and  let  "the 
philosophy  of  those  early  operators" 
which,  all  to  often,  still  remains  the 
philosophy  of  present-day  coal  operators 
be  applied  to  current  mining  so  that  the 
Bureau's  prediction  of  "greater  damage 
to  our  environment"  will  come  true. 

I  do  not  believe  the  public  Is  willing  to 
accept  that  philosophy  either.  Too  much 
environmenttd  damage  has  already  oc- 
curred from  mineral  development. 

I  believe  that  is  possible  with  available 
technology  to  develop  our  coal  resources 
for  society's  benefits  with  little  damage 
to  our  environment.  I  do  not,  however, 
believe  It  is  possible  or  practicable  to  do 
so  through  surface  coal  mining  opera- 
tions, because  the  resultant  damage  to 
the  environment  by  such  operations  is  so 
great  that  even  the  best  of  reclamation 
practices  does  not  eliminate  some  of  its 
ugly  scars,  such  as  hlghwalls. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  to- 
day— with  33  cosponsors  from  16  States — 
Is  designed  to  cope  with  the  problems  of 
environmental  damage  associated  with 
coal  mining.  Let  me  now  discuss  some  of 
Its  principal  features : 

First,  my  bill  applies  to  surface  and 
underground  coal  mines  located  or 
planned  anywhere  in  the  United  States, 
including  those  in  Federal  lands  and 
Indian  lands. 

The  administration's  bill  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  on  February  10,  1971, 
does  not  apply  to  Indian  lands.  Further, 
the  administration's  bill  does  not  require 
any  regulation  of  these  operations  in  the 
case  of  coal  mining  on  "federally  owned 
lands  or  land  held  in  trust  by  the  United 
States  for  Indians."  It  merely  author- 
izes— see  title  HI— Federal  agencies 
"which  have  jurisdiction  over  land  on 
which  mining  operations  are  permit- 
ted"—but  apparently  not  those  where 
minerals  are  reserved — to  promulgate, 
at  their  discretion,  "environmental  reg- 


ulations to  govern  such  mining  opera- 
tions." 

In  my  judgment  this  is  a  significantly 
weak  feature  of  the  administration's 
bill.  The  coal  industry— indeed  the  oil 
Industry — Is  turning  more  and  more  to 
the  public  lands  of  the  United  States 
to  develop  the  coal  resources  therein 
Why  should  the  administration,  in  one 
breath,  tell  the  States  that  they  must 
regulate  their  coal  mining  operations  to 
protect  our  environment,  but,  in  another, 
say  that,  as  to  Federal  lands  and  Indian 
lands  located  within  the  States,  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrmient  may  choose  to  regulate 
these  operations? 

The  administration's  bill  covers  all 
minerals. 

My  bill  applies  only  to  coal  mining  op- 
eratitais.  I  believe  that  the  principal 
environmental  problem  that  has  caught 
the  attention  of  the  public  Is  coal  mining. 
I  do  not  wish  to  confuse  this  issue  by 
trying  to  regtilate  these  other  Industries 
at  the  same  time,  although  I  would  not 
object  to  efforts  to  control  all  minerals 
where  necessary. 

Second,  my  bill  provides  that  it  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency. 

The  administration's  bill  proposes  that 
the  Interior  Department  administer  the 
program. 

The  Interior  Department  Is  a  manage- 
ment agency;  it  manages  lands  and  re- 
sources. It  is  also  interested  in  increased 
mineral  production.  Its  record  in  trying 
to  regulate  the  coal  industry  for  health 
and  safety  has  been  dismal. 

My  bill  and,  for  that  matter,  the  ad- 
ministration's bill,  does  not  provide  a 
management  function.  Both  bills  are 
standard-setting  and  regidatory  bills. 
EPA  now  has  a  similar  fimctlon  in  the 
case  of  air  and  water  pollution  control 
and  the  control  of  pesticides.  Many  of 
the  environmental  problems  associated 
with  coal  mining  center  around  air  and 
water  pollution.  It  is,  therefore,  logical 
and  reasonable  for  EPA  to  have  this  func- 
tion. Furthermore,  Inasmuch  as  forest 
lands  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
Forest  Service  are  Involved,  it  is  logical 
to  place  control  in  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  rather  than  the  Inte- 
rior Department. 

Third,  my  bill  declares  that  "the  pub- 
lic has  a  right  to  enjoy  a  safe  and  healthy 
human  environment"  and  to  expect  that 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
"will  protect  this  right," 

The  administration's  bill  has  no  similar 
declaration. 

Fourth,  my  bill  prohibits  the  opening 
of  any  new  abandoned,  or  inactive  sur- 
face coal  mine.  It  also  requires,  in  the 
case  of  existing  surface  coal  mines,  that 
EPA  shall  promulgate  regulations  within 
30  days  after  enactment  governing  the 
content  of  reclamation  plans  for  such 
mines;  the  regulations  shall  require  that 
all  surface  coal  mining  operations  shall 
cease  within  6  months  after  enactment, 
except  those  necessary  to  reclaim  the 
lands;  the  operators  of  such  mines  shall 
submit  for  EPA's  approval  reclamation 
plans  within  60  days  after  enactment; 
and  the  failure  of  an  operator  to  submit 
a  plan  for  approval  or  to  comply  with  It 
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shall  not  relieve  him  of  his  respoxulbUlty 
to  do  so. 

The  administration's  bill  does  not  pro- 
hibit all  surface  coal  mining.  In  fact,  for 
at  least  2  years  such  mining  would  go 
unregulated  under  the  administration's 
bUl. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  In  1965  said  that 
over  1.3  million  acres  In  the  United  States 
had  been  strip  mined  by  coal  operators. 
The  Bureau  estimates  that  over  the  last 
6  years  another  480,000  acres  have  been 
stripped  by  such  operators.  Of  that  total, 
the  Bureau  estimates  that  only  56,000 
acres  have  been  reclaimed.  Need  I  say 
more? 

Fifth,  my  bill  would  prohibit  any  un- 
derground and  surface  coal  mining  In 
areas  of  the  national  wilderness  system. 

The  administration's  bill  has  no  sim- 
ilar provision. 

Sixth,  my  bill  would  require  that  no 
surface  coal  mining  be  conducted  at  na- 
tional forests,  and  that  underground  coal 
mining  in  the  national  forests  be  con- 
ducted so  as  not  to  damage  or  destroy 
any  area  of  the  forests  or  the  natural 
resources  thereof. 

The  administration's  bill  has  no  sim- 
ilar provision. 

Seventh,  my  bill  would  control  under- 
groimd  coal  mining  so  as  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  adverse  environmental  effects. 
It  would  require  that  EPA  publish,  with- 
in 90  days  after  enactment,  regulations 
prescribing  national  environmental  con- 
trol standards  for  active  and  planned 
underground  coal  mines  and  that  those 
regulations,  after  public  comment,  shall 
be  finally  promulgated  90  days  later. 
Then,  each  of  the  50  States  must  adopt, 
after  public  hearings,  suid  submit  to 
EPA,  within  6  months  after  such  pro- 
mulgation, a  plan  for  the  effective  im- 
plementation, maintenance,  and  en- 
forcement of  these  promulgated  EPA 
regulations.  EPA  will  approve  those 
plans  which  provide  for  permits  or  li- 
censes for  underground  coal  mines  and 
for  renewal  thereof  at  least  every  3 
years;  for  performance  bonds;  for  re- 
ports on  the  actions  taken  or  planned  to 
protect  the  environment  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  such  actions;  for  prohibiting 
the  opening  of  new  underground  coal 
mines  where  such  mining  would  result 
in  a  violation  of  applicable  air  or  water 
quality  standards  or  would  be  detrimen- 
tal to  health  or  welfare;  for  timetables 
to  Insure  compliance  with  the  plan;  and 
for  periodic  revision  of  the  plans. 

If  EPA  finds  that  a  State  has  failed  to 
submit  a  plan,  or  that  it  has  been  dis- 
approved, or  that  a  State  falls  to  make 
revisions  in  It  after  notice  from  EPA.  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  must  Issue  reg\ila- 
tions  covering  such  operations  in  the 
State  which  shall  then  apply  to  such  op- 
ei-ations. 

The  administration's  bill  would  give 
the  States  up  to  2  years  to  submit  ap- 
provable  regulations  governing  surface 
and  underground  coal  mines. 

The  administration's  bill  also  provides. 
In  section  201(a)  (2)  that  the  mining  op- 
erations must  not  "result  in  a  violation 
of  applicable  water  or  air  quality  stand- 
ards." But  section  201(b)  of  the  admin- 


istration's bill  directs  that  the  State  reg- 
ulations "shall  be  further  elaborated" 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  through 
"guidelines'  which  he  must  issue  30  days 
after  enactment.  These  are  issued  with- 
out any  opportunity  for  public  comment 
on  them.  We  have  seen  the  disastrous 
effects  of  not  providing  for  public  review 
of  regulations  and  guidelines  before  they 
are  finalized  in  the  case  of  coal  mine 
health  and  safety  regulations  published 
by  Under  Secretary  Fred  J.  Russell — 
since  resigned. 

This  section  of  the  administration's 
bill  also  directs  that  the  giiidellnes  "shall 
attempt  to  assure  that  State  regulations 
provide  the  operator  of  a  mining  opera- 
tion sufficient  flexibility  to  choose  the 
most  economically  efiQcient  means  of 
meeting  the  requirements  of  section  201 
(an2)"  which  relate  to  air  and  water 
quality  standards. 

I  cannot  understand  the  meaning  of 
this  provision  or  the  need  for  it.  Neither 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  nor  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  prevent  anyone 
subject  to  air  or  water  quality  standards 
from  choosing  whatever  means  neces- 
sary to  achieve  the  requirements  of  the 
standards.  Thus,  this  provision  is  not 
necessary. 

If  that  is  the  case,  why  is  it  in  the  bill? 

The  Clean  Air  Act  amendments:  of 
1970  specifically  provide  that  air  quality 
standards  and  requirements  are  manda- 
tory and  that  only  technological  consid- 
erations, not  economic  considerations 
will  be  appUed.  This  provision  of  the  ad- 
ministration's bill  appears  to  change  this 
requirement  of  the  1970  iaw.  I  hope  that 
the  report  of  EPA.  which  is  required  un- 
der section  309  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  in 
proposed  legislation  of  a  Federal  agency, 
and  the  environmental  statement  of  the 
Interior  Department,  under  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act.  will  clarify 
this  point.  I  fall  to  see  how  we  can  ever 
achieve  the  goals  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
and  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  if  we  give  this  "flexibUity"  to 
the  coal  operators. 

The  administration's  bill  provides  that 
if  a  State  falls  to  submit  environmental 
regulations  within  2  years  after  enact- 
ment, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  must 
"promptly"  Issue  them,  but  no  time  is 
established  for  doing  so. 

Eighth,  my  bUl  provides  for  cl'/ll  and 
criminal  penalties  and  for  injunctions 
and  other  actions  to  enforce  its  provi- 
sions, regiilatlons,  and  plans. 

The  administration's  bill  has  similar 
provisions,  but  Its  civil  penalties  are  only 
applied  after  15  days  of  continuing  vio- 
lations. 

Ninth,  my  bill  provides  for  citizen  class 
action  suits  as  does  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1970. 

The  administration's  bill  contains  no 
similar  provision. 

Tenth,  my  bill  protects  employees  who 
noUfy  EPA  of  violations  or  testify  re- 
garding enforcement  of  the  act  from  be- 
ing discharged  or  discriminated  against. 
This  provision  is  also  in  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969. 

The  administration's  bill  does  not. 

Eleventh,  my  bill  provides  up  to  90 
percent  grants  for  reclaiming  abandoned 
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or  inactive  coal  mines  imder  plans  to  be 
submitted  to  EPA  for  approval  and 
where  the  Administrator  finds  such  re- 
claiming Is  feasible.  The  requirements 
for  such  plans  is  set  forth  in  the  bill 

The  administration's  bill  has  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  my  bill 
which  Is  cosponsored  by  33  of  my  col- 
leagues, will  provide  greater  protection 
to  our  environment  than  the  admlnlstra- 
tions  bUl.  I  believe  that  this  legislation 
is  long  overdue.  The  public  is  demand- 
ing it.  Let  us  respond  to  this  demand. 

At  this  point,  there  follows  a  list  of 
cosponsors,  a  "fact  sheet"  containing  its 
provisions,  the  text  of  the  bill,  and  a  pub- 
lic statement  I  made  upon  introduction 
of  the  bill: 

CosPONSORfl  or  ANn-ST«n>-MiNDJO  Bnj, 

Representative  Bella  Abzug.  Democrat,  of 
New  York. 

Representative  Jonathan  Bingham.  Dem- 
ocrat, of  New  York. 

RepreaenUtlve  Phillip  Burton,  Democrat, 
of  California. 

Representative  Silvio  O.  Conte,  Republican, 
of  Massachusetts. 

Representative  John  D.  Dlngell,  Democrat, 
of  Michigan. 

Representative  John  Dow,  Democrat,  of 
New  York. 

Representative  Robert  Eckhardt,  Democrat, 
of  Texas. 

Representative  Thomas  8.  Foley,  Democrat, 
of  Washington. 

Representative  William  Pord,  Democrat,  of 
Michigan. 

Representative  Cornelius  Gallagher,  Demo- 
crat.  of  New  Jersey. 

Representative  Henry  Oonzalez,  Democrat, 
of  Texas. 

Representative  Ella  T.  Orasso.  Democrat,  of 
Connecticut. 

Representative  Seymour  Halpern,  Repub- 
lican, of  New  York. 

Representative  Michael  Harrington.  Demo- 
crat, of  Massachusetts. 

Representative  William  D.  Hathaway,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Maine. 

Representative  Augustus  Hawkins,  Demo- 
crat, of  California. 

Representative  Henry  Helstoskl,  Democrat, 
of  New  Jersey. 

Representative  Robert  Leggett,  Democrat, 
of  California. 

Representative  Clarence  Long,  Democrat, 
of  Maryland. 

Representative  Abner  Mlkva,  Democrat,  of 
Illinois. 

Representative  Patsy  Mink,  Democrat,  of 
Hawaii. 

Representative  Parren  Mitchell,  Democrat, 
of  Maryland. 

Representative  F.  Bradford  Morse,  Repub- 
lican, of  Massachusetts. 

Representative  John  Moss.  Democrat,  of 
California. 

Representative  Otis  Pike,  Democrat,  of  New 
York. 

Representative  Ogden  Reld.  Republican,  of 
New  York. 

Representative  J.  Edward  Roush,  DemO' 
crat,  of  Indiana. 

Representative  Charles  W.  Sandman,  Jr. 
Republican,  of  New  Jersey. 

Representative  Paul  Sarbanes,  Democrat 
of  Maryland. 

Representative  John  Selberllng,  Democrat 
of  Ohio. 

Representative  Guy  Vander  Jagt,  Republi 
can,  of  Michigan. 

RepresenUtlve  Charles  A.  Vanlk.  Democrat 
of  Ohio. 

Representative  Lawrence  Williams,  Repub 
llcan.  of  Pennsylvania. 
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FACT  SHEET 


MybUI 


Adminrstration  bill  of  Feb.  10. 1971 


1  Dots  the  bill  apply  to  all  underground  and  surface  coal  mines? 

1.  Art  regulations  required  tor  all  such  mines? 

1  Does  It  apply  to  Indian  lands? , 

4.  Dees  it  apply  to  all  minerals? , 

5.  mfco  administers  the  bill? 

1  IMuld  the  bill  prohibit  all  surface  coal  mining  twittiin  6  months? 

7  Would  the  bill  prohibit  underground  and  surface  coal  mining  In  wilderness  areas?. 

I  Would  it  limit  underground  coal  mining  in  national  torests?. 

)   Will  EPA  issue  national  standards  ol  environmental  control  fof  active  and  planned 
underground  coal  mines? 

10.  Must  &0  States  submit  plans  or  regulations  tor  reclamation  at  active  and  planned 

uiidarground  coal  mines? 

11.  Does  the  bill  provide  civil  and  criminal  penalties  and  injunctions? 

12.  Does  the  bill  provide  tor  class  action  suits  similar  to  the  Clean  Air  Act? 

U.  Dots  the  bill  provide  grants  for  reclaiming  abandoned  and  inactive  coal  mines?.. 


Yes No. 

Yes No.  The  administration's  bill  does  not  require  it  tor 

Federal  lands  or  Indian  lands,  but  merely  authorizes 
it  on  these  lands  at  the  discretion  of  Federal  agencies. 

Yes No. 

No-lust  cosi Yes. 

EPA Interior  Department 

Yes No. 

Yes No. 

Yes No. 

Yes— they  must  be  publi^ed  within  90  days  after    No. 

enactment  and  effective  90  days  later. 

Yes— within  1  year  alter  enactment Yes— within  2  years  after  enactment  and  covers  surface 

mines  also. 
Yes,  civil  penalties— $10,000tor  each  violation;criminal    Yes,  civil  penalties-)!, OOO  per  day  after  1st  IS  days; 

penalties  ot  $25  000  or  imprisonment  lor  1st  viola-       criminal— }10,0O0  tor  violations  or  1-year  Impriton- 

tlon,  and  (50,000  for  2nd.  ment. 

Yes No. 

Yes— up  to  90-percent  grants No. 


H.R.  4556 

A  bin  to  provide  for  the  control  of  surface 
and  underground  coal  mining  operations 
which  adversely  affect  the  quality  of  our 
environment,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepresentativea  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  shall 
be  cited  as  the  "Environmental  Protection 
and  Enhancement  Act  of  1971." 

DKTINrnONS 

Sic.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
term — 

(1)  "Administrator"  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency; 

(3)  "Commerce"  means  trade,  traffic,  com- 
merce, transp>ortatlon,  or  communication  be- 
tween any  State,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any 
territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States 
kod  any  other  place  outside  the  respective 
boundaries  thereof,  or  wholly  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  any  territory  or  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States,  or  between  points 
In  the  same  States,  if  passing  through  any 
point  outside  the  boundaries  thereof; 

(3)  "Coal"  includes  bituminous  coal,  lig- 
nite, and  anthracite; 

(4)  "Coal  Mine"  means  an  area  of  land  and 
Rll  structures,  facilities,  machinery,  tools, 
equipment,  shafts,  slopes,  tunnels,  excava- 
tions, and  other  property,  real  or  personal, 
placed  upon,  under,  or  above  the  surface  of 
ruch  land  by  any  person,  used  In,  or  to  be 
used  in,  or  resulting  from,  the  work  of  ex- 
tracting in  such  area  coal  from  its  natural 
deposits  in  the  earth  by  any  means  or  meth- 
od, and  the  work  of  preparing  or  processing 
ttie  coal  so  extracted,  and  includes  custom 
coal  preparation  facilities; 

(6)  "Surface  coal  mine"  means  any  surface 
mine  from  which  coal,  is  extracted  from  its 
natural   deposits   In   the   earth    by   surface 

mining; 

(8)  "Surface  mining"  means  the  mining  of 
coal  from  a  surface  coal  mine  after  removal 
of  all  or  part  of  the  overbtirden  above  the 
mineral  deposit  to  be  mined  in  a  series  of 
rawa  or  strips,  and  Includes  'auger  mining* 
when  conducted  in  conjunction  with  surface 
mining; 

(7)  '"Overburden"  means  the  earth,  rock, 
ud  other  materials  which  lie  above  a  nat- 
ural coal  deposit; 

(8)  "Spoil"  means  any  overburden  mate- 
rial removed  from  a  surface  coal  mine  which 
l«  either  deposited  onto  the  surface  coal  mine 
M«a  from  which  it  is  extracted  or  on  land 
outside  the  boundaries  of  such  mine; 

(8)  "Spoil  bank"  means  the  spoil  deposited 
on  the  surface  so  that  the  underlying  coal 
ni»y  be  recovered; 

(10)  "Stripping  pit"  means  any  trencn, 
ctit,  hole,  or  pit  formed  by  removal  of  the 
•tntace  or  mineral  as  a  result  of  surface  coal 
mining; 


(11)  "Reclamation"  or  "reclaim"  means  the 
reconditioning  or  restoration,  when  appro- 
priate, of  all  or  part  of  the  area  of  land  af- 
fected by  surface  coal  mining  operations  and 
Includes  such  contiguous  lands  as  may  be 
necessary  for  an  effective  reclamation  pro- 
gram; 

(12)  "Underground  coal  mining  opera- 
tions" means  those  mining  operations  carried 
out  beneath  the  surface  by  means  of  shafts, 
tunnels,  or  other  tmdergrovmd  mine 
openings; 

(13)  "Operator"  means  any  owner,  lessee, 
or  other  person  who  operates,  controls,  or 
supervises  a  surface  or  undergroimd  coal 
mine; 

( 14)  "Agent"  means  any  person  charged  by 
an  operator  with  responsibility  for  the  opera- 
tion of  all  or  part  of  a  coal  mine; 

(15)  "Person"  means  any  Individual,  part- 
nership, association,  corporation,  firm,  sub- 
sidiary of  a  corporation,  or  other  organiza- 
tion; 

(16)  "Area  of  land  affected"  means  the 
area  of  a  surface  coal  mine  from  which  the 
overburden  Is  removed,  except  that  in 
stripping  pits  not  more  than  one  hundred 
feet  in  depth  the  area  shall  Include  the  area 
occupied  by  the  spoil  banks,  and  includes  all 
lands  affected  by  roads  constructed  to  gain 
access  thereto  and  to  haul  coal; 

(17)  "Operation"  means  all  of  the  prem- 
ises, facilities,  roculs.  sind  equipment  used  In 
the  process  of  extracting  minerals  from  a 
designated  surface  or  underground  cool 
mine;  and 

( 18)  "State"  Includes  a  state  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Virgin  Islands, 
American  Samoci,  Guam,  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  and  Indian  Tribes. 

FINDINGS    AND   PTTSPOSB 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that  unregulated  surface  or  a  under- 
ground coal  mining  operations — 

(1)  destroys  or  otherwise  adversriy  affects 
entire  communities  and  private  residences 
and  businesses, 

(2)  meneices  and  adversely  affects  the  pub- 
lic he«Llth  and  safety, 

(3)  destroys  natural  beauty, 

(4)  damages  or  destroys  the  tisefulnees  of 
the  terrain  for  other  purposes  and,  In  the 
case  of  surface  coal  mines,  leaves  ugly  high- 
walls  that  cannot  be  reclaimed, 

(5)  causes  erosion  of  the  soU, 

(6)  contributes  to  air  and  water  pollution, 

(7)  adversely  affectc  commercial  and  In- 
dustrial development, 

(8)  damages  or  destroys  agrlculttu^  use 
of  the  terrain, 

(9)  destroys  forests,  wildlife  habitat,  fish- 
ery resources  and  spawning  grotmds,  and 
otAer  natural  resotircee, 

(10)  cannot.  In  the  case  of  surface  coal 
mines,  be  made  subject  to  tinlform  con- 
servation requirements  because  physical  and 


chemical  conditions  of  spoil  and  spoil-bank 
chaxacterlstlCB  differ  from  State  to  State, 
political  subdivision,  bank  to  bank,  and  even 
from  spot  to  spot  on  a  particular  bank,  and 
(11)  creates,  because  of  the  diversity  ot 
State  regulations,  or  the  lack  thereof,  com- 
petitive disadvantages  for  persons  operating 
In  a  given  market  atrea  and  thereby  inter- 
feres with  the  orderly  and  fair  marketing  of 
minerals  in  commerce,  and  that  these 
results  are  detrimental  to  the  economy  of 
the  Nation. 

(b)  The  Co(ngre8s  finds  and  declares  that 
the  public  has  a  right  to  enjoy  a  safe  and 
healthy  human  environment  and  to  expect 
that  the  Federal  Oovemment,  the  States,  and 
local  government  will  utUlEe  all  practicable 
means  and  measures  to  protect  and  enhance 
the  quality  of  our  environment. 

(c)  It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  provide  for  participation  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, private  Individuals  and  other  In- 
terested persons  In  a  comprehensive  program 
to  prevent  further  damage  to  the  lands, 
waters,  and  natural  resources  of  the  Nation 
from  unregulated  or  Inadequately  regulated 
stirface  and  underground  coal  mining  opera- 
tions, to  reclaim  lands  and  waters  damaged 
by  surface  coal  mining,  and  to  promote  an 
effective  continuing  conservation  land-tise 
and  management  program  through — 

(1)  the  establishment  of  criteria  and 
standards  for  the  reclamation,  conservation, 
and  protection  of  abandoned  or  Inactive  sur- 
face coal  mines; 

(2)  the  termination  of  surface  coal  mine 
operations  In  accordance  with  this  title; 

(3)  the  establishment  of  means  and  meas- 
ures, including  but  not  limited  to,  financial 
and  technical  assistance  and  enforcement, 
to  protect,  foster,  and  promote  that  right 
set  forth  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
in  order  to  create  and  maintain  conditions 
under  which  man  and  nature  can  exist  In 
productive  harmony,  and  fulfill  the  require- 
ments of  present  and  future  generations  of 
Americans; 

(4)  financlEil  aid  to  provide  for  research 
and  development,  and  technical  advisory  as- 
sistance, and  the  Installation  of  demonstra- 
tion projects; 

(6)  cooperative  programs  with  State  and 
local  governments  to  provide,  where  appro- 
priate. Federal  assistance  for  the  reclama- 
tion and  conservation  of  publicly  and  pri- 
vately owned  surface  and  underground  coal 
mines; 

(6)  the  promotion  of  the  public  health 
and  safety  and  pubUc  recreation,  flood  con- 
trol, and  soil  erosion  control,  air  and  water 
pollution  control,  forestry,  agriculture,  res- 
toration and  preservation  of  natural  beauty, 
enhancement  of  fish  and  wildlife  habitat, 
and  other  nattiral  resources  values;  and 

(7)  the  elimination  of  competitive  dis- 
advantages for  persons  operating  in  a  given 
market  area  which  Interfere  with  the  or- 
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derly  and  fair  marketing  of  coal  In  com- 
merce. 

COAL  Mims  sirBJVCT  to  act 
Sac.  4.  Eacb  co*l  mine,  the  products  of 
which  enter  coDomerce.  or  the  operations  or 
products  of  which  affect  commerce,  and  each 
operator  of  such  mine,  shall  be  aubject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

srmrACX  coal  minxs 

Sac.  6.  (a)  On  and  after  the  enactment 
date  of  this  Act.  no  person  shall  open  in 
any  State  any  new.  Inactive,  or  abandoned 
surface  coal  mine  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
drictlng  surface  coal  mining  operations 
thereon. 

(b)(1)  On  and  after  the  enactment  date 
of  this  Act.  any  operator  of  a  surface  coal 
mine  who  is  conducting  operations  therein 
to  extract  coal  from  such  mine  shall  develop 
and  submit  to  the  Administrator  a  plan  for 
the  effective  reclamation  of  such  surface 
mln«.  Such  plan  shall  b«  submitted  by  the 
operator  within  60  days  after  such  enact- 
ment. 

(3)  The  Administrator  shaU  promulgate, 
within  30  days  after  enactment  of  this  Act, 
regulations  governing  the  content  of  any  rec- 
lamation plan  submitted  to  him  under  this 
Bubaactlon.  As  a  minimum,  such  regulations 
shall  prescribe  (A>  the  prevention  of  all  ad- 
verse offslte  effects  from  such  mining  and 
(B)  effective  requirements  for  the  planned 
reclamation  of  such  mines  and  for  the  termi- 
nation of  all  surface  coal  mining  operations 
at  all  surface  coal  mines  within  six  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  ex- 
cept those  operations  neceaaary  to  oarry  out 
any  approved  plan. 

(3)  The  Administrator  shall  approve  any 
plain  submitted  to  him  under  this  section  If 
he  determines  that  It  meets  the  require- 
ments of  such  regulations.  The  failure  of  any 
operator  of  a  surface  coal  mine  to  submit  to 
the  Administrator  an  approvable  reclama- 
tion plan  under  this  section  shall  not  relieve 
or  be  construed  as  relieving  such  operator 
of  his  obUgatlon  under  this  Act  to  carry  out 
effective  reclamation  of  such  mine  and  to 
terminate  surface  coal  mining  operations  at 
such  mine  within  six  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

If  an  operator  does  not  comply  with  the 
plan  or  submit  it  for  approval,  the  Admin- 
istrator may  reclaim  such  lands  and  the 
operator  shall  be  liable  to  the  United  States 
for  all  such  costs  of  reclamation  and  the 
Administrator  shall  sue  for  the  same  in  the 
appropriate  district  court  which  shall  have 
jtmsdlctlon. 

NATIONAI.    STANDAUM    rOK    UirDEXOBOUND 
COAI.    ICXNXS 

8bc.  S.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  within 
90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  publish  proposed  regulations  prescribing 
national  environmental  control  standards  for 
underground  coal  mines  opened  on  or  before 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  for  such  mines 
opened  or  activated  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  for  contiguous  areas 
affected  by  operations  within  such  mines. 

(b)  After  a  reasonable  time  (or  interested 
persons  to  submit  written  comments  thereon 
( but  no  later  than  90  days  after  the  publica- 
tion of  such  proposed  regulations  > .  the 
Administrator  shall  by  regulation  promulgate 
such  regulations  with  such  modifications  as 
he  deems  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act.  Such  regulations  may  be 
revised  In  the  same  manner  as  promulgated. 

IXn,KJ(XI«TATTON    PUlIfS 

Sec.  7.  (a)(1)  Each  of  the  several  States 
shall,  after  reasonable  notice  and  public 
hearings,  adopt  and  arubmlt  to  the  Admin- 
istrator, within  six  months  after  the  promul- 
gation of  reasonable  regulations  under 
section  8(a)  of  this  Act.  a  plan  which 
provides   for   the   effective   implementation. 


maintenance,  and  enforcement  of  such  regu- 
lations within  such  State. 

(3)  The  Administrator  shall,  within  four 
months  after  the  date  required  for  submis- 
sion of  a  plan  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  approve  or  disapprove  such  plan 
or  any  portion  thereof.  The  Administrator 
shall  approve  such  plan,  or  each  p>ortlon 
thereof.  If  he  determines  that  it  was  adopted 
after  reasonable  notice  and  public  hearing 
and  that — 

(A)  It  Is  m  conformance  with  the  regula- 
tions promulgated  under  section  6  of  this 
Act; 

(B)  It  includes  provisions — 

(I)  for  the  Issuance  of  permits  or  licenses 
by  the  State  for  all  underground  coal  mining 
operations  subject  to  such  regulations  and 
for  the  review  and  renewal  thereof  at  a 
minimum  of  every  three  years: 

( II )  for  the  posting  by  the  operator  of  each 
underground  coal  mine  of  an  adequate  per- 
formance bond  to  provide  for  the  appropriate 
reclamation  of  such  mine  simultaneously 
with  such  mining  operaUons  (whether  or 
not  such  operator  completes  mining  opera- 
tions at  such  mine ) ,  and  the  forfeiture  of 
which  shall  automatically  result  in  thu  denial 
of  future  permiu  or  licenses  applied  for  by 
such  operator  or  his  successors  In  Interest  to 
conduct  operations  at  any  other  such  mine 
In  said  State; 

(III)  for  mining  operations  to  be  planned 
and  approved  prior  to  the  Issuance  or 
renewal  of  any  license  or  permit; 

(Iv)  for  reports  which  shall  be  available  to 
the  public  by  the  operator  of  the  mine  con- 
cerning compliance  with  his  permit  or  li- 
cense; 

(V)  for  prohibiting  the  opening  of  any 
new  underground  coal  mine  or  expanding 
the  opwatlons  of  any  such  existing  mine 
where  the  State  finds  that  such  mining  would 
result  In,  or  contribute  to.  the  violation  of 
applicable  air  or  water  quality  standards  or 
where  such  mining  wotild  be  detrimental  to 
the  public  health  or  welfare;  and 

(vl)  for  Insuring  that  during  operations 
at  such  mine  effective  controls  will  be  estab- 
Uabed  and  maintained  to  prevent  environ- 
mental damage  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Act: 

(O)  It  includes  limitations,  schedules,  and 
timetables  for  compliance  with  such  plan 
and  such  other  measures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. Including,  but  not  limited  to.  land  use 
controls,  to  insure  attalnntent  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  regulations  promulgated  under 
section  0  of  this  Act; 

(D)  It  Includes  provision  for  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  appropriate  devices, 
methods,  systems,  and  procedures  necessary 
to  (1)  monitor,  compile,  and  analyze  data 
on  surface  mining  o{>eratlons  and  reclama- 
tion work,  and  (11)  upon  request,  make  such 
data  available  to  the  Administrator  and  to 
the  public: 

(E)  It  provides  necessary  assurances  that 
the  State  will  have  adequate  personnel, 
funding,  and  authority  to  carry  out  such 
Implementation  plan; 

(P)  It  provides  for  revision,  after  public 
hearings,  of  such  plan  (1)  from  time  to  time 
as  may  be  necessary  to  take  account  of 
revisions  of  such  regulations  or  the  availa- 
bility of  Improved  or  more  expeditious  meth- 
ods of  achieving  such  regulations;  or  (11) 
whenever  the  Administrator  finds  on  the 
basts  of  Information  available  to  him  that 
the  plan  Is  substantially  Inadequate  to 
achieve  such  regulations;  and 

(O)  It  Includes  such  other  provisions  as 
the  Administrator  may  require  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  (1)  The  Administrator  shall,  after  con- 
sideration of  any  State  hearing  record, 
promptly  prepare  and  publish  proposed  reg- 
ulations setting  forth  an  Implementation 
plan,  or  portion  thereof,  for  a  State  If — 


(A)  the  State  falls  to  submit  an  Impi*. 
mentation  plan  within  the  time  preecrlbed- 

(B)  the  plan,  or  any  porUon  thereof,  subl 
mltted  by  such  State  Is  determined  by  the 
Administrator  not  to  be  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  this  section:  or 

(C)  the  State  falls,  within  60  days  after 
notification  by  the  Administrator  or  such 
longer  period  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  revise 
an  Implementation  plan  as  required  pur- 
suant to  a  provision  of  Its  plan  referred  to  In 
subsection  (a)  (3)  (F). 

(2)  If  such  State  held  no  public  hearing 
associated  with  or  respect  to  such  plan  (or 
revision  thereof) .  the  Administrator  shaU 
provide  opportunity  for  such  hearing  within 
such  State  on  any  prop>osed  regulation.  The 
Administrator  shall,  within  six  months  after 
the  date  required  for  submission  of  such 
plan  (or  revision  thereof),  promulgate  and 
enforce  any  such  regulations  unless,  prior  to 
such  promulgation,  such  State  has  adopted 
and  submitted  a  plan  (or  revision)  which 
the  Administrator  determines  to  be  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

UNDIXOROITMD  COAL   MINKS  IN   NATIONAL 
rOKXSTS    AND    WILOCXNESS    AKKA8 

Sac.  8.  (a)  Undergroxmd  coal  mining  oper- 
ations on  lands  within  the  National  Forest 
System  shall  be  conducted  In  a  manner  that 
wUl  not  damage  or  destroy  any  area  within 
the  System  or  the  natural  resources  of  such 
area.  Each  operator  of  any  existing  or 
planned  underground  coal  mine  shall  submit 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  a  plan  for 
his  approval  that  will  Insure  that  no  mining 
shall  be  allowed  on  such  area  after  130  days 
from  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  until  regu- 
lations are  promulgated  which  will  assure 
that  there  will  be  no  adverse  effects,  such  u 
subsidence,  acid  mine  drainage,  or  any  ad- 
verse onslte  or  offslte  effects  from  such  min- 
ing. Such  regulations  shall  also  provide  for 
both  a  certification  by  the  operator,  at  no 
lees  than  six-month  Intervals,  that  such 
regulations  are  being  followed,  and  the  post- 
ing of  a  bond  which  will  be  sufficient  to 
cover  the  cost  of  all  restoration  work  in  the 
event  the  regulations  are  not  followed. 

(b)  No  person  shall  hereafter  be  permitted 
to  conduct  any  underground  coal  mining  op- 
erations in  any  areas  heretofore  or  hereafter 
estahtlshed  as  a  wilderness  area  pursuant  to, 
or  by.  the  Wilderness  Act. 

RBCLAMATION  AND  CONBUVATION  Or  ABANDONED 
AND  IMACTTW  BITaVACX  AND  trNOrRCaotTMD 
COAL  MINKD  LANDS  OWNZD  ST  8TATX  AND 
LOCAL   OOVIkNMKNTB    IN    TIU   UNITID   STATU 

Sec.  9.  (a)  It  Is  the  purpoee  of  this  section 
to  facilitate,  when  appropriate,  the  reclama- 
tion and  conservation  of  lands  owned  by 
State  and  local  governments  that  have  been 
adversely  affected  by  surface  and  imder- 
ground  coal  mining  operations,  and  that 
have  not  been  reclaimed  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  to  a  level  commensu- 
rate with  the  criteria  and  standards  to  be  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  this  Act  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, and  by  providing  authority  to 
the  Administrator  to  enter  into  agreements 
with  the  States  and  local  governments  to 
provide  financial  and  other  assistance  for 
their  reclamation  and  conservation.  When 
the  Intended  use  of  the  lands  to  be  reclaimed 
U  for  parks,  recreation  or  fish  and  wildlife 
purposes,  the  Administrator  shall  enter  Into 
agreements  respecting  such  lands  only  after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. 

(b)(1)  To  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
section,  the  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  agreements  with  the  various  States 
and  local  governments  for  the  conservation 
and  reclamation  of  abandoned  and  inactive 
surface  and  undergroimd  coal  mined  lands 
owned  or  hereafter  acquired  by  them,  and 
for  providing  technical  and  financial  assist- 
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-noe  thereto  Before  entering  into  such  agree- 
njents  he  shall  saUsfy  himself  that  such  con- 
,gi^fttlon  and  reclamation  of  a  partlcvUar 
u«a  is  feasible  and  consistent  with  the  pur- 
ooae  of  this  section. 

(J)  Bach  such  agreement  shall  describe 
(A)  the  actions  to  be  taken  by  the  Admln- 
irtrator  and  by  the  State  or  local  govem- 
mMtt;  (B)  the  estimated  cost  of  these  ax- 
llons;  (C)  the  public  benefits  expected  to 
be  derived.  Including,  but  not  Umlted  to, 
the  benefits  to  the  economy  of  the  State 
or  local  area,  abatement  or  alleviation  of 
und  and  water  pollution,  public  recreation, 
Qeb  and  wildlife,  and  public  health  and 
lafety;  (D)  the  share  of  the  costs  to  be 
iKViie  by  the  Federal  Government  and  by  the 
State  or  local  government;  except  that,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law, 
U>e  P*deral  share  of  the  cost  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  direct  Identifiable  benefits  which 
the  Administrator  determines  will  accrue 
»  the  public,  and  shall  not  In  any  event 
exceed  90  per  centtim  of  such  cost  and  the 
ahare  of  the  State  or  local  government  shall 
not  consist  of  funds  granted  under  any 
other  Federal  program;  and  (E)  such  other 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Administrator 
deems  desirable. 

(3)  The  Administrator,  shall  require  as  a 
pert  of  any  agreement  under  this  section 
that  adequate  provision  be  made  for  access 
to,  and  use  by,  the  public  of  lands  reclaimed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(4)  Each  agreement  entered  Into  under 
this  sccUon  shall  contain  a  reasonable  as- 
surance by  the  State  or  local  government 
that  the  reclaimed  lands  which  are  devoted 
to  public  use  wUl  be  adequately  maintained. 

(5)  Whenever  the  Administrator,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing, determines  that  there  is  a  failure  to 
expend  funds  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  governing  the  agreement  for 
approved  projects,  he  shall  notify  the  State 
that  further  payments  will  not  be  made  to 
the  State  from  appropriations  under  this 
Act  until  he  Is  satisfied  that  there  will  no 
longer  be  any  such  failure. 

(6)  The  programs  authorized  to  be  as- 
sisted pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  t>e  com- 
pleted not  later  than  January  1,  1980. 

(C)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
psy  not  more  than  90  per  centum  of  the  ac- 
tual cost  of  the  acquisition  of  surface  or 
underground  coal  mined  lands  by  a  State  or 
local  government  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  section.  In  selecting  such  land;  for 
such  cost  sharing,  the  Administrator  shall 
(1)  require  such  feasibility  studies  as  he 
deems  appropriate,  (2)  give  preference  to 
areas  which  have  the  greatest  present  or 
potential  value  for  public  use  for  recrea- 
tion, fish  and  wildlife,  and  other  public 
purposes,  and  (3)  be  satisfied  that  all  rea- 
sonable efforts  have  been  made  and  ex- 
hausted to  require  the  operator  of  such 
lands  to  reclaim  them  pursuant  to  this  Act 
or  to  donate  such  lands  free  to  the  State  or 
local  government. 

(D)  The  Administrator  shall  take  legal 
remedies  against  any  operator  of  a  coal  mine 
for  the  costs  of  reclaiming  such  Unds  (where 
such  reclamation  was  required  but  not  per- 
fonned  under  previously  existing  agree- 
ments) to  the  extent  of  any  Federal  grant 
made  for  such  reclamation.  For  the  purpoee 
of  this  subsection.  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that  such  lands  Impede  commerce  and 
•dversely  affect  the  public  health  and 
welfare 

rXOEKAL  BNTOBCEMENT 

Sec.  10.  (a)(1)  Whenever,  on  the  basis 
of  any  Information  available  to  him.  the 
Administrator  finds  that  any  operator  is  In 
violation  of  any  requirement  of  an  applicable 
Implementation  plan,  the  Administrator  shall 
notify  the  operator  In  violation  of  the  plan 
and  the  State  In  which  the  plan  applies  of 


such  finding  and  publish  such  finding.  If 
such  violation  extends  beyond  the  SOth  day 
after  the  date  of  the  Administrator's  notlfi- 
oatlon.  the  Administrator  shall  issue  em  or- 
der requiring  such  ojaerator  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  such  plan  or  he  shall 
bring  a  civil  action  In  accordance  with  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section. 

(2)  Whenever,  on  the  basis  of  informa- 
tion available  to  him.  the  Administrator  finds 
that  violations  of  an  applicable  implementa- 
tion plan  are  so  widespread  that  such  viola- 
tions appear  to  result  from  a  failure  of  the 
State  In  which  the  plan  applies  to  enforce 
the  plan  effectively,  he  shall  so  notify  the 
State.  If  the  Administrator  finds  such  fail- 
ure extends  beyond  the  30th  day  after  such 
notice,  he  8h«kll  give  public  notice  of  such 
finding.  During  the  period  beginning  with 
such  public  notice  and  ending  when  such 
State  satisfies  the  Administrator  that  It  will 
enforce  such  plan  (hereafter  referred  to  in 
this  section  as  'period  of  Federally  assumed 
enforcement"),  the  Administrator  may  en- 
force any  requirement  of  such  plan  wltii 
respect  to  any  person — 

(A)  by  Issuing  an  order  to  comply  with 
such  requirement,  or 

(B)  by  bringing  a  civil  action  under  sub- 
section  (b)   of  this  section. 

(3)  Whenever,  on  the  basis  of  any  Infor- 
mation available  to  him,  the  Administrator 
finds  that  any  operator  Is  In  violation  of 
sections  6  or  8  of  this  Act,  he  shall  bring  a 
civil  action  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  requiring  such  operator 
to  comply  with  such  sections. 

(4)  An  order  issued  under  this  section 
*all  take  effect  Immediately.  A  copy  of  any 
order  Issued  under  this  section  shall  be  sent 
to  the  State  in  which  the  violation  occurs. 
Any  order  issued  under  this  section  shall 
state  with  reasonable  specificity  the  nature 
of  the  violation,  specify,  a  time  for  compli- 
ance which  the  Administrator  determines  Is 
reasonable  taking  into  account  the  serious- 
ness of  the  violation  and  any  good  faith  ef- 
forts to  comply  with  applicable  requirements. 
In  any  case  In  which  an  order  or  notice  un- 
der this  section  is  Issued  to  a  corporation, 
a  copy  of  such  order  shall  be  Issued  to  ap- 
propriate corporate  officers. 

(6)  All  notices  or  orders  Issued  or  the  ter- 
mination thereof  under  this  section  shall  be 
published  In  the  Federal  Register. 

(b)  The  Administrator  may  commence  a 
civil  action  for  appropriate  relief,  Including 
a  permanent  or  temporary  Injunction,  when- 
ever any  operator — 

(1)  violates  or  falls  or  refuses  to  comply 
with  any  order  issued  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section;  or 

(3)  violates  any  requirement  of  an  appli- 
cable Implementation  plan  during  any  period 
of  Federally  assumed  enforcement  more  than 
30  days  after  having  been  notified  by  the 
Administrator  under  subsection  (a)(1)  of 
this  section  of  a  finding  that  such  person 
is  violating  such  requirement;  or 

(3)  violates  sections  5  or  8  of  this  Act;  or 

(4)  falls  or  refuses  to  comply  with  any  re- 
quirement of  this  Act  or  any  regulation  Is- 
sued hereunder. 

Any  action  under  this  section  may  be 
brought  In  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  In  which  the  de- 
fendant la  located  or  resides  or  Is  doing 
business,  and  such  court  shall  have  Juris- 
diction to  restrain  such  violation  and  to 
require  compliance.  Notice  of  the  commence- 
ment of  such  action  shall  be  given  to  the 
appropriate  State. 

(c)  (1)  Any  operator  or  agent  of  an  (it- 
erator who  knowingly  (A)  violates  any  re- 
quirement of  an  applicable  Implementation 
plan  during  any  period  of  federally  assumed 
enforcement  more  tban  thirty  days  after 
having  been  notified  by  the  Administrator 
under  subsecUon  (a)(1)  of  this  section  that 
such  person  Is  violating  such  reqtilrement, 


or  (B)  violates  or  falls  or  refuses  to  comply 
with  any  order  Issued  by  the  Administra- 
tor under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  or 
(C)  violates  sections  5  or  8  of  this  Act, 
shall  be  ptmlshed  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$26,000  per  day  of  violation,  or  by  Imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  by  both. 
If  the  conviction  Is  for  a  violation  com- 
mitted after  the  first  conviction  of  such 
person  under  this  paragraph,  punlshnaent 
shall  be  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $60,000 
per  day  of  violation,  or  by  Imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  two  years,  or  by  both. 
One-half  of  said  fine  shall  be  paid  to  any 
person  giving  Information  which  shall  lead 
to  a  conviction  and  be  may  sue  for  the 
same. 

(2)  Any  person  who  knowingly  makes  any 
false  statement,  representation,  or  certi- 
fication in  any  application,  record,  report, 
plan,  or  other  document  filed  or  required 
to  be  maintained  under  this  Act  or  who 
falsifies,  tampers  with,  or  knowingly  rend- 
ers Inaccurate  any  monitoring  device  or 
method  required  to  be  maintained  under 
this  Act,  shall  upon  conviction,  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000,  or 
by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  six 
months,  or  by  both. 

(d)  (1)  The  operator  of  a  surface  mine  who 
violates  sections  5  or  8  of  this  Act  or  any 
Implementation  plan  or  portion  thereof  or 
falls  or  refuses  to  comply  with  any  order 
issued  under  this  section  shall  be  assessed 
a  civil  penalty  by  the  Administrator  which 
penalty  shall  not  exceed  $10,000  for  each 
such  violation.  If  any  violation  is  a  con- 
tinuing one,  each  day  of  such  violation  shall 
constitute  a  separate  violation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  computing  the  tippUcable  civil  pen- 
alty. The  Administrator  shall  have  the  power 
to  compromise,  mitlgtate,  or  remit  such 
penalties. 

(2)  Whenever  the  Administrator  has  rea- 
son to  believe  that  a  person  has  become 
subject  to  the  imposition  of  a  civil  penalty 
under  the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  he 
shall  notify  such  person  in  writing  (A)  set- 
ting forth  the  date,  facts,  and  nature  of 
each  act  or  omission  with  which  the  person 
is  charged,  (B)  specifically  Identifying  the 
particular  provision  or  provisions  of  the  sec- 
tion, rule,  regulation,  order,  or  plan  involved 
In  the  violation,  and  (C)  advising  of  each 
penalty  which  the  Administrator  proposes 
to  Impose  and  its  amount.  Such  written 
notice  shall  be  sent  by  registered  or  certi- 
fied mall  by  the  Administrator  to  the  last 
known  address  of  such  person.  The  person  so 
notified  shall  be  granted  an  opportunity  to 
show  in  writing,  within  such  reasonable  pe- 
riod as  the  Administrator  shall  by  regula- 
tion prescribe,  why  such  penalty  should  not 
be  Imposed.  The  notice  shall  also  advise  such 
person  that  upon  failure  to  pay  the  civil 
penalty  subsequently  determined  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, If  any,  the  penalty  may  be  col- 
lected by  civil  action. 

(3)  On  the  request  of  the  Administrator, 
the  Attorney  General  is  authorized  to  insti- 
tute a  civil  action  to  collect  a  penalty  Im- 
posed pursuant  to  this  section.  The  Attorney 
General  shall  have  the  exclusive  power  to 
compromise,  mitigate,  or  remit  such  civil 
penalties  as  are  referred  to  bim  for  collection. 

INSPECTIONS,     MONITOEINa,    AND    ENTET 

Sec.  11.  (a)  For  the  purpose  (1)  of  develop- 
ing or  assisting  In  the  development  of  any 
Implementation  plan,  or  any  regulation,  or 
(U)  of  determining  whether  any  person  Is 
In  violation  of  any  requirement  of  such  » 
plan  or  any  provision  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  Administrator  may  require  the 
operator  of  any  coal  mine  to  (A)  establish 
and  maintain  such  records,  (B)  make  such 
reports,  (C)  Install,  use.  and  maintain  such 
monitoring  equipment  or  methods,  (D)  sam- 
ple such  emissions  (In  accordance  with 
such   methods,  at  such   locations,   at  such 
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tnt«rval8.  and  In  such  manner  as  th«  Ad- 
mlalstrator  shall  prescribe ).  aiul  (S)  proylde 
such  other  Information  as  he  may  reasonably 
require;  and 

(3)  the  Administrator  or  bis  authorized 
representative,  upon  presentation  of  his 
credentials — 

(A)  shall  have  a  right  of  entry  to.  upon, 
or  through  any  coal  mine  or  any  premises  In 
which  any  records  required  to  be  maintained 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  are 
located,  and 

(Bi  may  at  reasonable  times  have  access  to 
and  copy  any  records.  Inspect  any  monitoring 
equipment  or  method  required  under  para- 
graph. 

(b)  Any  records,  reports  or  Information 
obtained  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  public,  except  that  upon  a  show- 
ing satisfactory  to  the  Administrator  by  any 
person  that  records,  reports,  or  Information, 
or  particular  part  thereof,  to  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator has  access  under  this  section  If 
made  public,  would  divulge  methods  or  proc- 
esses entitled  to  protection  as  trade  secrets  of 
such  person,  the  Administrator  shall  consider 
such  record,  reports,  or  Lniformatlon  or  partic- 
ular portion  thereof  confidential,  except  that 
such  record,  report,  or  Information  may  be 
disclosed  to  other  ofDcers.  employees,  or  au- 
thorized representatives  of  the  United  States 
concerned  with  carrying  out  this  Act  or 
when  relevant  In  any  proceeding  under  thU 
Act. 

CmZXN    STTTTS 

B*c.  13.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subaec- 
tlon  (b)  of  this  section,  any  person  may 
commence  a  clvU  action  on  his  own  behalf — 

(1)  against  any  person  (including  (1)  the 
United  States,  and  (11)  any  other  govern- 
mental Instrumentality  or  agency  to  the  ex- 
tent permitted  by  the  Eleventh  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution)  who  Is  alleged  to  be  in 
violation  of  (A)  any  Implementation  plan  or 
sections  5  or  8  of  this  Act  or  (B)  an  order 
Issued  by  the  Administrator  or  a  State  with 
respect  to  such  plan  or  sections,  or 

(3)  against  the  Administrator  where  there 
Is  alleged  a  failure  of  the  Administrator  to 
perform  any  act  or  duty  under  this  act  which 
Is  not  discretionary  with  the  Administrator. 

(b)  The  district  courts  shall  have  Juris- 
diction, without  regard  to  the  amount  In 
controversy  or  the  citizenship  of  the  par- 
ties, to  enforce  such  plan  or  section,  or  such 
order,  or  to  require  the  Administrator  to 
perform  such  act  or  duty,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  restrict 
any  right  which  any  person  (or  class  of  per- 
sona) may  have  under  any  statute  or  the 
common  law  to  seek  enforcement  of  this  title 
or  to  seek  any  other  relief,  Including  relief 
against  the  Administrator  or  any  State 
agency. 

APPCAXANCX 

Sac.  13.  The  Administrator  shall  request 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  to  appear  and  repre- 
sent him  m  any  civil  action  Instituted  un- 
der this  Act  to  which  the  Administrator  Is 
a  party.  Unless  the  Attorney  Oeneral  notifies 
the  Administrator  that  he  will  appear  In 
such  action,  within  a  reasonable  time  attor- 
neys appointed  by  the  Administrator  shall 
appear  and  represent  him. 

TtOBUH.   PaOCtniKMKNT 

Sic.  14.  (a)  No  Federal  agency  may  enter 
into  any  contract  with  any  operator  who  Is 
coQvlct«d  of  any  offense  under  this  Act  for 
the  procurement  of  goods,  materials,  and 
•errloea  to  perform  suob  contract  at  any  coal 
mine  at  which  the  violation  which  gave  rise 
to  such  conviction  occurred.  The  prohibi- 
tion in  the  preceding  sentence  shall  continue 
tmtU  the  Administrator  certifies  that  the 
condition  given  rise  to  stieh  a  conviction  has 
been  corrected 

<b)  Tto*  Administrator  shall  establish  pro- 
owtuiM  to  provide  all  Fedaral  aganclsa  with 


the  notification  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
subsection  (a) . 

(c)  In  order  to  Implement  the  purposes 
and  policy  of  this  Act,  the  President  shall, 
not  more  than  180  days  after  enactment  of 
this  Act  cause  to  be  Issued  an  order  (1) 
requiring  each  Federal  agency  authorized  to 
enter  into  contracts  and  each  Federal  agency 
which  Is  empowered  to  extend  Federal  as- 
sistance by  way  of  grant,  loan,  or  contract 
to  effectuate  the  purpose  and  policy  of  the 
Act  In  such  contracting  or  assistance  activ- 
ities, and  (3)  setting  forth  procedures,  sanc- 
tions, penalties,  and  such  other  provisions. 
as  the  President  determines  necessary  to 
carry  out  such  requirement. 

(d)  The  President  may  exempt  any  con- 
tract, loan,  or  grant  from  all  or  part  of 
the  provisions  of  this  section  where  he  de- 
termines such  exemption  Is  necessary  In  the 
paramount  Interest  of  the  United  States  and 
he  shall  notify  the  Congress  of  such  exemp- 
tion. 

(e)  The  President  shall  annually  report 
to  the  Congress  on  measures  taken  toward 
Implementing  the  purpose  and  Intent  of 
this  section.  Including  but  not  limited  to 
the  progress  and  problems  associated  with 
Implementation  of  this  section. 

GENERAL    PBOVISION    KKLATING    TO    AOMIKISTaA- 
XrVE    PBOCCEDINOS    AND    JtTDICIAI,    KEVIXW 

Sec.  15.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  obtaining 
Information,  the  Administrator  may  Issue 
subpoenas  for  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  relevant 
papers,  books,  and  documents,  and  be  may 
administer  oaths.  Upon  a  showing  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Administrator  by  such  owner  or 
operator  that  such  papers,  books,  documents, 
or  information  or  particular  part  thereof,  if 
made  public,  would  divulge  trade  secrets  or 
secret  processes  of  such  owner  or  operator, 
the  Administrator  shall  consider  such  rec- 
ord, report,  or  Information  or  particular  por- 
tion thereof  confidential,  except  that  such 
paper,  book,  document,  or  Information  may 
be  disclosed  to  other  officers,  employees  or 
authorized  representatives  ot  the  United 
States  concerned  with  carrying  out  this  title, 
or  when  relevant  in  any  proceeding  under 
this  Act.  Witnesses  summoned  shall  be  paid 
the  same  fees  and  mileage  that  are  paid 
witnesses  In  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 
In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  a 
subpoena  served  upon  any  person,  the  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  for  any 
district  In  which  such  person  is  found  or 
resides  or  transacts  business,  upon  applica- 
tion by  the  United  States  and  after  notice  to 
such  person,  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  Issue 
an  order  requiring  such  person  to  appear 
and  give  testimony  before  the  Administrator 
to  appear  and  produce  papers,  books,  and 
documents  before  the  Administrator,  or  both, 
and  any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the 
coxut  may  be  punished  by  such  court  as  a 
contempt  thereof. 

(b)(1)  A  petition  for  review  of  action  of 
the  Administrator  In  promulgating  any  regu- 
lation under  this  Act.  may  be  filed  only  In 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  A  petition  for  review 
of  the  Administrator's  action  In  approving  or 
promulgating  any  reclamation  plan  or  any 
Implementation  plan  may  be  filed  only  In 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
appropriate  circuit.  Any  such  petition  shall 
be  filed  within  30  days  from  the  date  of  such 
promulgation  or  approval,  or  after  such  date 
If  such  petition  Is  based  solely  on  grounds 
arising  after  such  30th  day 

(3)  Action  of  the  Administrator  with  re- 
spect to  which  review  could  have  been  ob- 
tained under  paragraph  (I)  shall  not  be 
subject  to  Judicial  review  in  clvU  or  criminal 
prooeedlngs  for  enforcement. 

(c)  In  any  judicial  proceeding  In  which 
review  is  sought  of  a  determination  under 


this  Act  required  to  be  made  on  the  record 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  if 
any  party  applies  to  the  court  for  leave  to 
adduce  additional  evidence,  and  shows  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  such  addi- 
tional evidence  Is  material  and  that  there 
were  reasonable  grounds  for  the  failure  to 
adduce  such  evidence  In  the  proceeding  be- 
fore the  Adznlnlstrator,  the  court  may  order 
such  additional  evidence  (and  evidence  in 
rebuttal  thereof)  to  be  taken  before  the  Ad- 
ministrator, In  such  nkanner  and  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  ae  the  court  may 
deem  proper.  The  Administrator  may  modify 
his  findings  as  to  the  facts,  or  make  new  find- 
ings, by  reason  of  the  addlUonal  evidence 
so  taken  and  he  shall  file  such  modified  or 
new  findings,  and  his  recommendation,  if 
any,  for  the  modification  or  setting  aside  of 
his  original  determination  with  the  return 
of  such  additional  evidence. 

XICPLOTKX    PaOTECTIOK 

Sec.  16.  (a)  No  person  shall  discharge  or 
In  any  other  way  discriminate  against  or 
cause  to  be  discharged  or  discriminated 
against  any  employee  of  a  surface  mine  or  any 
authorized  representative  thereof  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  such  employee  or  represent*, 
tlve  (1)  has  noUfied  the  Administrator  or 
his  authorized  representative  of  any  alleged 
violation  or  danger,  (2)  has  filed,  Instituted, 
or  caused  to  be  filed  or  instituted  any  pro- 
ceeding under  this  Act.  or  (3)  has  testified 
or  Is  about  to  testify  in  any  proceeding 
resulting  from  the  administration  or  enfwce- 
ment  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  sitch  employee  or  representative 
who  believes  that  he  has  been  discharged  or 
otherwise  discriminated  against  by  any  per- 
son In  violation  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  may,  within  thirty  days  after  such 
violation  occurs,  apply  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  a  review  of  such  alleged  discharge 
or  discrimination.  A  copy  of  the  application 
shall  be  sent  to  such  person  who  shall  be 
the  respondent.  Upon  receipt  of  such  appli- 
cation, the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  cause 
such  Investigation  to  be  made  as  he  deems 
appropriate.  Such  Investigation  shall  provide 
an  opportunity  for  a  public  hearing  at  the 
request  of  any  party  to  enable  the  parties 
to  present  Information  relating  to  such  vio- 
lation. The  parties  shall  be  given  written  no- 
tice of  the  time  and  place  of  the  hearing  at 
least  five  days  prior  to  the  hearing.  Any  such 
hearing  shall  be  of  record  and  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  section  564  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code.  Upon  receiving  the  report  of 
such  Investigation,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
findings  of  fact.  If  he  finds  that  such  vio- 
lation did  occur,  he  shall  Issue  a  decision,  In- 
corporating an  order  therein,  requiring  the 
person  committing  such  violation  to  take 
such  affirmative  action  to  abate  the  violation 
as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  deems  appropriate, 
Including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  rehiring 
or  reinstatement  of  the  employee  or  repre- 
sentative to  bis  former  position  with  back 
pay.  If  he  finds  that  there  was  no  such  vio- 
lation, he  shall  Issue  an  order  denying  the 
application.  Such  order  shall  Incorporate 
the  Secretary's  findings  therein.  Any  order 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  subject  to  judicial  review  In  accord- 
ance with  secUon  11  of  this  Act.  Violations 
by  any  person  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  11  of  thU  Act. 

(c)  Whenever  an  order  Is  Issued  under  this 
section,  at  the  request  of  the  applicant,  a 
sum  equal  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  all 
costs  and  expenses  (Including  the  attorney's 
fees)  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor to  have  been  reasonably  incurred  by  the 
applicant  for.  or  In  connection  with,  the 
Institution  and  prosecution  of  such  pro- 
ceedings, shall  be  assessed  against  the  per- 
son committing  such  violation. 
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PcBUC  Statement  or  Representative  Ken 
BscBUJi.  Democrat,  or  West  Virginia,  on 

INTEODUCTION    OF    BlIX 

Olant  gouging  machines  are  ruthlessly 
nvaglng  our  precious  hillsides,  soil  and 
forests,  polluting  our  streams  with  acid  mine 
drainage,  and  making  vast  areas  start  to 
look  like  the  surface  of  the  moon.  Because 
the  strip  mining  of  coal  has  caused  the  most 
irreparable  damage  to  our  environment,  this 
bill  is  designed  to  phase  out  the  strip  mining 
of  coal  within  six  months  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill.  It  will  also  place  su#i 
restrictions  on  underground  mining  In  na- 
tional forests  as  to  disallow  any  coal  mining 
resulting  in  any  damage  to  the  soil,  forests, 
streams  and  hills  In  those  areas. 

Enforcement  of  these  regulations  Is  placed 
In  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
with  authority  to  assess  civil  and  criminal 
penalties.  Provision  Is  made  for  citizen  suits 
to  assist  enforcement.  Federal  assistance  to 
the  states  on  a  90-10  basis  Is  provided  for 
the  states  to  acquire  and  reclaim  those  lands 
which  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  deems  worth  re- 
claiming for  parks,  recreation  or  fish  and 
wildlife  purposes. 

I  feel  the  strip  mining  control  bill  pro- 
posed by  the  President  does  not  go  far 
enough.  By  giving  two  years  for  states  to 
submit  plans  to  control  strip  mining,  and 
then  on  top  of  that  allowing  some  vague 
time  beyond  that  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  act,  we  are  Inviting  the  same  old 
artful  dodging  and  delay  which  characterized 
attempts  to  control  air  pollution  during  the 
'80'8.  You  can't  expect  a  toothless  law,  ad- 
ministered by  an  agency  primarily  Interested 
In  minerals  production,  to  slow  down  the 
ruthless  rape  of  the  environment  by  the 
■trippers  who  scalp  the  surface  from  the 
land. 

Many  states  have  attempted  to  limit  and 
regulate  the  strip  mining  of  coal.  Public  In- 
terest has  been  roused  In  West  Virginia 
through  the  courageous  leadership  of  those 
offlcials  who  have  defied  powerful  economic 
Interesu  in  a  drive  to  ban  strip  mining  In 
West  Virginia.  I  would  not  want  to  see  the 
strippers  pull  up  stakes  and  leave  those 
states  with  strict  laws,  merely  to  continue 
their  depredations  elsewhere.  I  don't  want 
to  see  any  state  suffer  economically  just  be- 
cause It  has  the  courage  to  enact  stiff  and 
effective  regulations  to  save  the  environ- 
ment. 

The  danuiges  caused  by  strip  mining  of 
coal  are  steadily  rising.  Stripping  Is  cheaper 
and  quicker,  so  the  amount  Is  rapidly  In- 
creasing. Ten  years  ago,  an  estimated  29 
percent  of  the  nation's  coal  production  came 
from  strip  mining.  This  year  It  will  be  over 
38  percent.  And  the  damages  are  getting 
worse  each  time  the  gouging  machines  get 
bigger  and  deadlier. 

Is  stripping  obscene?  Webster  defines  "ob- 
scene" as  "disgusting  to  the  senses."  The 
strip  mining  of  coal  accurately  fits  this 
definition. 

There  are  those  who  taunt  the  conserva- 
tionists and  ecologlsts  with  threats  that 
jobs  win  be  lost  If  strip  mining  Is  abolished. 
What  about  the  jobs  that  will  be  lost  If  the 
strippers  continue  to  ruin  the  tourist  Indus- 
try, wash  away  priceless  topsoll,  fill  people's 
yards  with  the  black  muck  which  runs  off 
from  a  strip  mine,  rip  open  the  bellies  of  the 
hills  and  spill  their  guts  In  spoil-banks?  This 
brutal  and  hideous  contempt  for  valuable 
land  Is  a  far  more  serious  threat  to  the 
economy  than  a  few  thousand  jobs  which 
are  easily  transferable  Into  the  construction 
Industry,  or  to  fill  the  sharp  demand  for 
workers  In  underground  mines. 

Now  the  coal  operators,  banded  together 
with  those  who  sell  their  exi>en«lve  equip- 
ment hardware  to  the  strippers,  are  scream- 


ing that  our  entire  economy  will  be  wrecked 
if  we  attempt  to  protect  our  beautiful  hills 
against  the  jack-hammers,  the  bull-dozers 
and  the  power  shovels  which  methodically 
gash  and  mutilate  nature's  handiwork.  They 
charge  that  jobs  will  be  lost  In  areas  like 
West  Virginia  where  jobs  are  scarce  and  the 
[>opulatlon  Is  declining.  Such  a  charge  by 
this  unholy  combine  comes  with  111  grace 
from  the  giant  coal  Indtistry  which  presided 
without  blinking  an  eye  over  the  loss  of 
some  300.000  jobs  when  the  mines  were 
mechanized  and  the  railroads  were  dleselized. 
Thousands  of  middle-aged  and  elderly  miners 
and  their  wives  and  families  deserted  by  the 
United  Mine  Workers  and  their  heartless  and 
mismanaged  Welfare  and  Retirement  Fund, 
were  left  to  eke  out  an  existence  on  the  scar- 
torn  land  of  Appalachla. 

The  deapollers  realize  that  they  Eire  merely 
buying  time,  until  the  sleeping  giant  of  an 
outraged  public  opinion  forces  them  to  cease 
their  decapitation  of  the  hills. 

That  Is  why  It  Is  so  Important  to  move 
swiftly,  surely,  forcefully  and  decisively  to 
stop  the  strip  mining  of  coal  before  It  Is  too 
late.  Compromises,  delays,  yielding  to  the 
pressure  of  the  powerful  and  well-financed 
strip  mining  interests,  and  wishy-washy  non- 
regulations  will  only  spur  the  strip  miners 
to  hurry  even  faster  to  rip  up  emd  scar  the 
land.  The  time  for  decision  action  to  end 
strip  mining  of  ooal  Is  now. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Miller)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  do- 
ing renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in 
ourselves  as  individuals  and  as  a  na- 
tion. Benjamin  Banneker  wrote  the  first 
scientific  publication  by  an  American 
Negro.  It  was  a  series  of  annual  almanacs 
containing  information  on  eclipses,  tides, 
and  medicine.  In  1761  he  built  the  first 
American  clock  made  exclusively  of 
American -made  parts  and  later  ptirtlci- 
pated  In  the  surveying  and  foimding  of 
our  Nation's  Capital. 


MISSOURI  SESQUICENTENNIAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Rand.«ill)  is 
recognized  for  45  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  my 
privilege  to  be  present  Friday  evening, 
February  5,  eX  the  Governor's  banquet 
in  the  ballroom  of  the  Three  Flags  Hotel 
in  St.  Charles,  Mo. 

As  all  Mlssourians  know,  St.  Charles 
was  chosen  for  the  first  event  in  Mis- 
souri's year-long  celebration  of  its  150th 
birthday  because  St.  Charles  was  our 
first  State  capitol. 

The  celebration  began  with  a  concert 
by  the  Lindenwood  Woodwind  quintet 
featuring  members  of  the  St.  Louis  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  on  Thursday,  Febru- 
ary 4,  1971,  at  8  p.m. 

During  the  afternoon  of  February  5, 
there  had  been  a  parade  from  Linden- 
wood  College  campus  over  to  the  first 
capital  drive  which  included  many  his- 
torical floats  together  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  antique  autos,  courtesy  of  the 


Horseless  Carriage  Club  of  Missouri.  At 
2  p.m.  there  was  a  fiag-raising  ceremony 
at  our  restored  first  State  capitol.  Thla 
fiag  ceremony  was  presented  by  the  Color 
Guard  of  Missouri's  Air  National  Guard. 
Then  there  was  a  flame-lighting,  offi- 
cially opening  Missouri's  Sesqulcenten- 
nlal  year  by  our  beloved  Governor,  War- 
ren E.  Heames. 

The  program  from  the  gallery,  on  the 
Riverside  of  the  restored  capitol  which 
followed  the  flame  lighting  included  a 
dedicatory  address  by  our  Governor  and 
an  official  opening  of  our  first  State  capi- 
tol by  Conn  C.  Winfrey,  chairman  of  the 
Missouri  Stat«  Park  Board.  After  the  ad- 
dress by  Governor  Heames  and  the  re- 
marks by  Chairman  Winfrey,  guided 
tours  of  the  capitol  were  provided  while 
mock  legislative  sessions  of  our  first  leg- 
islature were  being  enacted.  The  vice 
president  of  Lindenwood  CoUege,  Rich- 
ard Berg,  portrayed  Alexander  McNalr, 
the  first  Governor  of  Missouri  and  re- 
peated portions  of  the  first  inaugural  ad- 
dress delivered  on  June  4,  1821. 

Now,  Mr.  Spefiker,  Missouri  did  not 
wait  until  1971  to  set  about  restoring  Its 
first  State  capitol.  The  facts  are  that 
Gov.  James  T.  Blair  started  the  move  to- 
ward restoration  by  purchasing  the  site 
as  early  as  January  of  1961,  over  10  years 
ago.  While  Jim  Blair  made  the  first  ef- 
fort. Gov.  John  M.  Dalton  and  Gov.  War- 
ren E.  Heames  enthusiastically  supported 
the  restoration  project  and  appointed  the 
first  State  Capitol  Restoration  and 
Sesquicentennial  Commission. 

Our  restored  capitol  building  consists 
of  three  connected  brick  structures  built 
about  1819.  One  building  was  the  former 
Charles  Peck  residence,  another  was  the 
Chauncey  Shepard  residence  and  a  third 
was  the  store.  The  early  Senate  and 
House  chambers,  together  with  the  Gov- 
ernor's office,  were  on  the  second  floor  of 
these  connected  structures.  Our  first  Mis- 
souri General  Assembly  consisting  of  14 
senators  and  43  representatives,  held  its 
sessions  in  this  building  from  1821  till 
1826  when  the  seat  of  government  was 
moved  to  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

The  capitol  complex,  opened  to  the 
public  for  the  first  time  on  February  5, 
1971  constituted  the  opening  of  Mis- 
souri's sesquicentennial  celebration.  Our 
restored  capitol  will  be  maintained  here- 
after by  the  Missouri  State  Park  Board, 
under  the  direction  of  Joseph  Jaeger,  Jr. 

The  Governor's  banquet  was  a  gala 
affair,  preceded  by  an  hour-long  recep- 
tion. The  guests  were  entertained  by 
August  Ponstingl  and  his  Vienese  Sere- 
naders.  The  master  of  ceremonies,  ac- 
cording to  the  program,  was  to  have  been 
Thomas  F.  Eagleton,  our  junior  U.S. 
Senator.  Because  he  was  ill,  he  was  un- 
able to  leave  the  city  of  Washington. 
Taking  his  place  was  William  L.  Him- 
GATE,  U.S.  Representative  of  Missouri's 
9th  District.  Congressman  Bill  Hxtngate 
displayed  his  talents  as  an  able  and  en- 
tertaining master  of  ceremonies.  To  one 
who  sat  at  the  speaker's  table,  it  seemed 
almost  unbelievable  that  one  who  did  not 
know  vmtll  Just  a  few  minutes  before 
the  start  of  the  banquet  that  he  would 
be  tapped  on  the  shoulder  to  do  the  job 
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could  so  ably  and  so  quickly  come  into 
command  of  ail  the  details  that  must  be 
fitted  into  place  by  a  master  ol  cere- 
monies of  such  an  important  event.  To 
say  he  performed  brilliantly  the  Job  of 
master  of  ceremonies  is  a  commenda- 
tion but  not  an  exaggeration. 

During  the  meaJ  most  entertaining 
music  was  provided  by  the  Sesquicenten- 
nlal  Trio. 

At  the  speakers  table  on  the  banquet 
floor  were  such  distingiilshed  personal- 
ities as  Speaker  of  the  State  House  of 
Repreeentatives.  James  E.  Godfrey  Also 
present  were  the  members  of  the  Sesqul- 
centennial  Commrssion,  including  Sena- 
tor Don  Owens,  Representative  Clarence 
Heflin.  Senator  Lawrence  J  Lee,  Sena- 
tor Omer  H.  Avery.  Senator  Edward 
Stone,  Senator  Nelson  B  Tinnin.  and 
Representatives  Arlie  H.  Meyer,  Herman 
Johnson.  Edward  Cannon  and  D.  R.  Os- 
boum.  as  well  as  Pred  Baue.  Henry  J. 
Elmendorf  and  Lee  White,  all  of  St. 
Charles  and  Dr.  R.  8.  Brownlee  of  Co- 
lumbia. Also  present  were  Senator  Don 
Manford  of  Kansas  City,  chairman  of 
the  Mis-souri  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  Henry  C.  Vogt.  distinguished 
mayor  of  St.  Charles,  and  Olen  Ooellner, 
general  chairman  of  the  St.  Charles  Ses- 
quicentennial  Commission. 

At  the  head  table  were  Dr.  Walter  C. 
Daniel,  president  of  the  Lincoln  Univer- 
sity, Rev.  Paul  C.  Relnert,  S.J..  president 
of  St.  Louis  University.  Dr.  Robert  J. 
Rodisch,  president  of  the  Missouri  Coun- 
cil of  Churches,  Dr.  Homer  Clevenger. 
chairman  of  the  Missouri  Sesquicenten- 
nlal  Commission,  our  beloved  Secretary 
of  State,  Jim  Kirkpatrlck  and  our  new 
Stote  Auditor.  Christopher  "Kit"  Bond. 

Among  the  highlights  of  the  evening 
was  the  presentation  of  Missouri's  birth- 
day cake  to  Oovemor  Hearnes  by  Miss 
Missouri,  the  lovely  Marcia  Mossbarger 
of  Brookfleld.  Mo.  Also  at  the  head  table 
was  Edward  A.  CahiU,  Jr..  president  of 
the  Missouri  Society  of  Washlngt<Hi.  D.C., 
Robert  Clayton  n  of  Hannibal.  Mo.,  and 
the  main  speaker  of  the  evening.  Lew 
Larkin  of  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  portions 
of  the  evening's  program  was  an  imper- 
sonation of  Mark  Twain  by  Robert  Clay- 
ton n.  Dressed  in  his  white  linen  suit, 
his  voice  and  mannerisms  were  much 
like  that  great  Mlssourian  as  he  pro- 
ceeded to  recita  many  of  the  humorous 
and  entertaining  words  of  the  orl^rinal 
Samuel  Clements. 

It  was  my  honor  before  the  banquet 
concluded  lo  be  permitted  to  offw  a 
toast  to  my  native  State  of  Missouri  in 
which  I  simply  raised  a  glass  and  asked 
thoae  present  to  join  with  the  words 
"To  our  great  State  of  Missouri,  may 
her  future  be  as  great  and  glorious  as 
her  past." 

Before  I  share  with  my  colleagues  Uie 
words  of  the  principal  speaker  of  the 
evening  I  hope  I  can  adequately  de- 
scribe the  fireworks  finale  out  on  the 
Missouri  River  bank  just  to  the  east  of 
the  Three  Flags  Hotel.  First  there  wcu  a 
colorful  likeness  of  Missouri's  first  capl- 
tol.  as  restored.  The  scene  which  fol- 
lowed was  that  of  the  present  capltol 
of  Missouri  at  Jefferson  City.  Next  there 


was  presented  an  outline  of  our  State  of 
Missouri  as  It  looks  on  the  map  with  the 
word  "Sesqulcentennial"  beneath.  The 
last  pyrotechnics  display  of  the  evening 
was  a  beautiful  salutation  "Happy  Birth- 
day Missouri." 

As  most  Missourlans  know,  the  Three 
Flags  Hotel  is  located  on  the  north  side 
of  Interstate  Highway  No.  70  at  the  west 
end  of  the  St.  Charles  Bridge  over  the 
Missouri  River.  There  is  probably  more 
out-of-state  trafllc  using  this  route  than 
local  traffic.  As  I  looked  at  our  beautiful 
display  of  fireworks  from  Inside  the 
Three  Flags,  cars  were  stopped  bumper 
to  bumper  on  the  Missouri  bridge  watch- 
ing the  colorful  show.  For  those  travelers 
who  did  not  know  it  was  Missouri's  150th 
birthday,  I  wondered  whether  they  were 
thinking,  "do  they  have  fireworks  such 
as  this  in  Missouri  every  Friday  night?" 
Well,  anyway.  It  was  a  great  way  to  con- 
clude an  inspiring  evening. 

The  honor  to  introduce  the  principal 
speaker  of  the  evening  belongec  to  Presi- 
dent Cahlll  of  the  Missouri  Society  who 
had  journeyed  from  Washington.  DC.  to 
make  the  introduction.  He  Introduced 
Lew  Larkin.  author,  historian,  and  jour- 
nalist, of  Kansas  City,  Mo.  It  should  be 
remembered  Lew  Larkin  was  for  many 
years  the  Missouri  correspondent  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star  at  our  State  capltol  in 
Jefferson  City,  Mo.  Best  of  all  he  Is  a 
student  of  Missouri's  history  I  am  sure 
the  content  of  his  address  gave  proof  that 
he  had  researched  Missouri's  history  very 
carefully  and  proceeded  to  present  these 
Items  of  personal  research  for  the  first 
time. 

The  large  audience  of  more  than  600 
persons  listened  with  an  attention  gen- 
erated not  only  by  the  Interesting  con- 
tent of  Mr.  Larkin's  remarks  but  by  the 
respect  and  love  that  every  Mlssourlan 
holds  in  his  heart  for  our  great  State. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Larkin's  address 
were  first  so  Interesting  and  next  so  im- 
portant from  a  historical  standpoint, 
that  I  quickly  concluded  they  should  be 
shared  with  my  colletigues  of  the  VS. 
House  of  Representatives,  to  become  a 
part  of  the  Concrkssional  Record  and 
thus  perpetuated  forever  as  a  part  of  the 
archives  of  the  United  States.  At  this 
time  I  shall  repeat  Mr.  Larkin's  speech 
entitled  "What  Made  Missouri  Great": 
What  Has  Maob  Miasotrui  Qkkat 

We  Mlssourl&ns.  outalde  of  St.  Charles, 
must  make  our  apmlogles  to  you  people  of  St. 
Cbarlee  for  beUig  a  bit  later  with  otir  own 
Sesqulcentennlal  celebration,  because  It 
was  30  years  ago  when  you  observed  your  own 
Seequioentennlal. 

And.  of  oourae.  If  tbere  Is  needed  more 
apologies  for  Sesqxiloentennlal  tardiness,  we 
TDuat,  go  to  St.  Louis,  Ste.  Oenevleve  and 
some  other  towns  that  have  grown. 

But  we  are  gathered  here  today  to  ob- 
serve the  greatest  Seequioentennlal  of  all. 
that  when  Missouri  officially  became  a  state. 
lAO  years  ago  next  August  10. 

The  1820  Constitutional  convention  was 
held  In  St.  Louis,  and  In  the  first  general 
assembly  that  foUowed  almost  immedi- 
ately there  was  considerable  argument 
where  the  first  capltol  should  be  located. 
St.  Louis  was  In  the  ninnlng  for  a  short 
time  but  someone  noted  that  the  popula- 
tion was  moving  westward  and  that  It  might 
be  a  good  Idea  to  consider  a  "western  city". 
When  you  consider  today  the  Idea  of  going 


westward,  the  speed  was  geared  then  to 
horse-power  of  the  four-footed  category  and 
not  the  Apollo  moon -shot  speed. 

Among  the  towns  considered  were  St. 
Louis,  St.  Charles.  Potosl,  Franklin,  Floris- 
sant, BoonvlUe,  Ste.  Oenevleve  and  Her- 
culaneum.  Some  were  too  far  and  It  was 
decided  that  26  miles  west  of  St.  Louts 
was  sufficiently  far  west,  and  so  the  capltol 
waa  established  here. 

St.  Charles,  known  as  "Little  Hills"  with 
a  population  of  800.  was  selected.  And  this 
was  our  capltol  city  and  our  capltol  untu 
1826  when  It  was  moved  to  Jefferson  City. 

But  we  are  concerned  here  with  what  made 
Missouri  great.  The  establishment  of  ths 
capltol  In  St.  Charles  certainly  was  a  motl- 
rating  point,  but  In  the  overall  analysis  it  Is 
my  opinion  there  are  five  major  ones  which 
I  hope  to  develop  m  this  talk. 

I  have  a  few  dates  to  use  in  establishing 
my  analysis.  The  first  two  are  linked;  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  of  838,000  square  miles 
m  1803  by  Thomas  Jefferson  for  a  paltry 
15  million  dollars  from  France,  and  the  fa- 
mous Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  that 
followed. 

These  events  kicked  open  the  door  to  the 
West. 

So,  point  No.  1  involves  Public  RelaUons. 
You  think  this  Is  a  relatively  modem  term 
and  category.  The  one  basic  yardstick  even 
today  Is  that,  if  you  can  get  a  top  writer  to 
write  something  mighty  favorable  about  you, 
or  your  company,  on  a  completely  voluntary 
basis,  you  really  have  something. 

When  the  time  arrived  for  the  United 
States  to  take  over  the  vast  territory.  Thom- 
as Jefferson  selected  a  23  year  old  captain  of 
the  United  States  Army.  Amoe  Stoddard,  to 
do  this.  This  he  did  efficiently  but  there  was 
something  of  the  historian  and  reporter  In 
Stoddard.  He  knew  the  territory  well.  Ha 
liked  It.  the  people,  the  promising  poselbUl- 
tles.  Why  not  let  the  whole  world  know 
about  this  wonderful  area? 

So  Stoddard  wrote  the  first  complete  bo(* 
about  the  area  and  large  part  of  It  was  about 
the  Missouri  that  we  know  today. 

It  was  so  complete  and  so  accurate  that 
It  was  a  sort  of  definitive  textbook-travelogue 
of  the  new  territory  for  30  years.  Henry 
Brackenrldge  came  to  Missouri  and  In  1811 
wrote  about  a  voyage  up  the  Missouri  River. 

John  Bra«ib\iry,  an  Kngllsh  Botanist,  came 
here,  wrote  about  the  New  Madrid  earth- 
quake and  then  turned  out  a  book.  He  wrote. 
"There  Is  no  part  of  the  Western  country 
that  holds  out  greater  advantages  to  the  new 
settler  than  the  Missouri  territory." 

Henry  Eowe  Schoolcraft  and  Edmund  Flagg 
also  sang  the  song  of  Mlsaourl.  Remember 
there  was  no  chamber  of  oommerce  then  to 
hire  these  writers,  no  public  relations  firms. 

They  came,  they  saw  and  they  were  con- 
quered. So,  for  a  period  roughly  between  the 
Louisiana  Purchaae  and  1821.  Missouri  re- 
ceived favorable  and  voluntary  publicity 
worth  untold  millions.  It  was  the  kind  public 
relations  executives  dream  of  today— the 
kind  you  cant  buy  and  of  the  very  top 
quaUty. 

And  then,  there  was  travaU  In  the  land  and 
bitterness  in  Congress  Missouri,  the  terri- 
tory, knocked  for  admittance  as  a  state. 
Petitions  flowed  to  Congress.  Meetings  by 
the  hundreds  were  held  In  Missouri. 

Arguments  galore.  Tennessee,  Ohio  and 
Mississippi,  with  lesser  populations,  had 
been  admitted  ahead  of  Missouri.  But  the 
argument  was  whether  Missouri  should  be 
admitted  as  a  slave  state  or  a  free  state. 

The  arguments  In  Congress  continued,  and 
there  were  many  smallbore,  narrow  minded, 
provincial  and  myopic  congressmen  and  sen- 
ators. 

That  rather  odious  document,  the  "Mis- 
souri Compromise"  was  effected  and  the 
"ChUd  of  the  Storm"  was  admitted  to  the 
Union  as  a  slave  state. 
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Itfy  second  point  concerns  the  1830  Oon- 

jUtuttonal  Convention.  Missouri  territorial 
officials  were  told  to  go  ahead  and  establish 
»  Constitution  and  de  facto  government,  tliat 
official  statehood  was  around  the  corner,  so 
to  speak. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  this  conven- 
tion was  the  greatest  assembly  In  the  entire 
Hlgtory  of  Missouri  and  ranks  awen  with  the 
Oontlnental  Congress 

Why?  The  abilities  of  the  members,  their 
rtacerlty,  vision  and  honesty.  Let's  look  at 
the  41  delegates.  David  Barton,  the  president 
tstA  one  of  the  state's  first  United  States 
Benators,  was  an  acknowledged  leader  among 
giants,  agreed  to  by  almost  all  historians. 
The  average  age  was  38.  Edward  Bates,  who 
would  later  help  spearhead  Mr.  Lincoln's 
j^mp*'pr"  and  become  the  first  cabinet  mem- 
ber (Attorney  General)  west  of  the  Mls- 
glsBlppl.  was  the  "youngster"  of  tlie  assem- 
bly at  27.  The  "old  man"  was  John  Bice 
jOnes  at  81.  Barton  was  37.  Other  leaders 
Included  Duff  Oreen  at  29  and  Horace  Dodge 

at  88. 

Religion.  There  were  Methodists,  Baptists. 
Oathollcs.  Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians. 
Seven  were  self-educated  and  the  others  bad 
■ome  formal  education,  several  with  college 
degrees  or  with  years  spent  in  college. 

Fourteen  were  Independently  wealthy  and 
the  others  enjoyed  good  Incomes  from  their 
farms,  businesses,  professions  or  occupations. 
They  were  In  law,  mining,  educations,  busi- 
ness. Industry,  farming,  engineering,  medi- 
cine and  journalism. 

They  were  of  Anglo-Saxon  stock,  Welsh, 
Scotch,  Irish,  French  and  German.  Seventeen 
came  originally  from  Virginia,  Maryland  and 
Kentucky  and  the  others  from  New  York, 
Pennsylvania.  Vermont  and  Wales. 

The  "old  man"  John  Bice  Jones,  whose 
tons  would  play  Important  roles  In  the  for- 
maUon  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  spoke 
Welsh,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Spanish  and 
English. 

Three  served  In  the  Revolutionary  war 
and  18  In  the  War  of  1812.  Several  others 
would  serve  in  the  Black  Hawk  war  and  the 
War  with  Mexico.  Dodge  would  serve  29  years 
In  the  United  States  army  and  Nathan  Boone, 
Daniel's  son,  31  years. 

So,  what  a  diversified  group,  an  extraordl- 
oary  hodge-podge  of  outstanding  personaU- 
tles,  to  write  Missouri's  first  Constitution. 

They  met  from  June  12.  1820.  In  St.  Louis 
to  July  19.  The  Constitution  was  a  model  of 
brevity.  18  >4  pages,  whereas  the  journal 
printing  the  proceedings  required  48  pages. 

This  Constitution  sharply  shaped  up  the 
powers  of  the  Executive,  the  Xjegislature  and 
the  Judiciary,  granted  certain  civil  rights  to 
•laves  denied  by  Southern  states  and  con- 
tained many  provisions  that  would  be  tagged 
"liberal"  today.  It  lasted  for  a  long  time  be- 
fore being  amended  and  many  other  states 
copied  It. 

The  de  facto  government  operated.  Alex- 
ander McNalr  was  elected  governor  and  Mis- 
souri officially  became  a  state  August  10.  1821. 
when  the  Congressional  document  was  signed 
by  President  Monroe. 

My  third  point  actually  revolves  around 
Four  Important  Dates.  Within  two  months 
of  each  other,  these  four  events  occiorred. 
They  are  and  the  area  of  Importance: 

1.  August  10,  statehood,  already  men- 
tioned. 

2.  July,  when  Mexico  obtained  independ- 
ence from  Spain. 

3.  August  12.  when  Stephen  Austin  ar- 
rived In  San  Antonio  to  carry  out  the  col- 
onization plans  of  his  late  father  that 
eventuaUy  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
BepubUo  of  Texas  wliloh  latar  hwcama  a 
state. 

4.  September  1.  Capt.  William  BackneU 
and  several  men  left  Franklin,  Missouri  for 
Santa  Fe. 

The   first   point   is  aelf-e]q>ianatory,   but 


official  statehood  meant  Missouri  could  bold 
Its  head  high  among  the  otlker  states  and 
had  a  diplomatic  status  in  the  coming  trade 
with  Mexico. 

Point  2  was  most  important  and  tied  in 
with  No.  4.  Spain  did  not  want  to  trade 
with  the  United  States,  at  least  via  the 
Santa  Fe  Trail  and  Jailed  several  who  tried 
It.  With  its  Independence  now,  Mexico  was 
most  vrtlling  to  trade  and  that  is  why  Beck- 
nell  and  his  men  Journeyed  to  Santa  Fe.  The 
trade  gates  were  opened  and  Missourlans, 
along  vrlth  others,  began  a  most  lucrative 
trade  with  Mexico.  BeckneU  U  known  today 
as  the  "Father  of  the  Santa  Fe  TraU." 

These  four  dates  would  mean  the  signifi- 
cant turning  point  in  Missouri,  catapulting 
this  frontier  territory  and  fledgling  state 
into  a  galaxy  of  states  In  which  Missouri 
would  be  a  leader  for  160  yaars. 

In  the  historical  evaluation  of  any  state 
or  nation,  the  military  record  must  be  con- 
sidered. No  state  can  match  Missouri,  unless 
It  be  Virginia. 

Missouri  was  producing  military  victories 
30  years  before  she  became  a  state.  Oeorge 
Rogers  Clark  and  his  small  band  of  men 
turned  the  Brltlsh-led  Indian  tribes  back 
from  the  gates  of  St.  Louis  In  the  later 
stages  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  Of  course, 
there  was  no  Missouri  per  se  then,  nor  were 
his  men  called  Missourlans.  but  many  came 
from  the  St.  Louls-Kaskaskla  area. 

But  In  the  War  of  1812  there  was  a  Mls- 
soiu-l — Territory,  that  Is.  and  Nathan  Boone 
and  his  Missouri  Rangers  not  only  turned 
the  British-led  tribes  back  from  St.  Louis 
but  they  chased  them  to  the  Great  Lakes, 
established  an  army  of  occupation  smd  then 
after  pow-wows  won  almoet  all  of  the  tribal 
leaders  away  from  the  British.  There  also 
were  many  Missourlans  In  Andrew  Jackson's 
army  at  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans. 

Many  Missourlans  fought  In  the  Black 
Hawk  war  of  1832  and  Col.  Richard  Gentry 
led  a  regiment  to  Florida  in  the  SenUnoie 
War  of  1837. 

Then  there  was  the  18  minute  battle  when 
a  small  l>and  of  Texana  Including  many 
Missourlans,  won  independence  from  Mexico 
m  1836.  Gen.  Sam  Houston's  chief  of  staff 
was  Sdward  Burleson,  a  Mlssourlan;  one 
Mlssourlan  died  at  the  Alamo  and  several 
wounded  In  the  18  minute  fracas  at  San 
Jacinto. 

The  march  of  Alexander  Doniphan  and 
his  1,000  volunteer  Missourlans  into  the 
Southwest  and  their  unbelievable  victories 
at  Brazlto  and  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  further 
brightened  the  military  record. 

They  marched  3.600  miles,  occupied  ttarae 
capltols,  four  Mexican  states  and  negotiated 
treaties  with  two  Indian  nations.  William 
Cullen  Bryant  called  Donlphon  the  modem 
Xenophon.  In  addition  Missouri  furnished 
6.000  men  to  the  regular  armies. 

And  then  finally,  this  "Child  of  the  Storm" 
this  state  soomed  by  Bastem  and  Northern 
congressmen  and  tagged  as  a  slave  state, 
proved  Its  worth  as  a  staunch  supporter  of 
the  Union. 

The  Civil  War.  Missouri  sent  109,000  men 
to  the  Union  armies,  more  than  all  Northern 
states  except  New  York,  Pennsylvania.  Ohio, 
Illinois  and  Maaaachuaetts,  all  with  much 
heavier  populations.  And  it  sent  the  Con- 
federacy 30,000  men. 

Missourlans  knew  how  to  fight  on  horse- 
back or  afoot.  Only  New  York,  with  446,000 
man  in  the  Union  armies,  had  more  cavalry 
regiments  than  Missouri.  And  of  all  the 
Northem  states,  Missouri  was  first  in  tiie 
number  of  infantry  regiments,  Infantry  bat- 
talion and  Infantry  oompanlee. 

When  the  grormd  fighting  got  rough, 
Orant  and  Shersuui  sought  Mlasourlana. 
When  Oenerat  Pemberton  surrendered  his 
33,000  man  army  to  Grant  after  the  seige  of 
Vlcksburg,  "hit  said  that  if  he  Iiad  more  Mis- 


sourlans. and  he  had  thousands,  he  would 
have  won.  It  Just  happened  that  Grant  liad 
more  Mlseourians  In  ills  army  there. 

Missouri  furnished  11.000  men  in  the  War 
with  Spain,  being,  superseded  only  by  New 
York.  Illinois,  Ohio  and  North  Dakota,  and 
the  University  of  Missouri  set  a  national 
record  »pv»"e  oolleges  by  sending  one-fourth 
of  its  total  enrollment  Into  the  armed  oon- 
fiict.  One  of  the  young  officers  to  attract  at- 
tention was  a  Mlssourlan,  John  J.  PerslUng, 
who  led  the  allied  armies  to  victory  in  the  first 
World  War. 

And  the  record  of  World  War  n  is  weU 
known  when  another  Iiflaaourian  Omar  Brad- 
ley, led  the  biggest  army  In  world  history  to 
smashing  victories  in  France  that  broke  the 
back  of  the  German  armies.  Missourlans  also 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  Korean 
and  Vletxkam  wars. 

And  now  for  Point  Five.  Any  family  is 
proud  when  Its  sons  and  daughters  go  out 
into  the  world  and  distinguish  themselves  in 
a  dozen  different  endeavors. 

You've  beard  that  Missouri  was  tlM 
"Mother  of  the  West ',  and  it  is  true  tliat 
Misaourians  took  the  lead  in  settling  and 
develc^ing  the  West.  The  evidence  is  so  de- 
taUed  In  this  category  It  would  take  10  more 
pages  to  list  most  of  the  names,  but  oonsidw 
a  few: 

Bennett  Riley,  a  St.  Louis  Irishman,  was 
the  last  mlUtary  governor  of  the  Territory 
of  Oallfomla,  and  Peter  Burnett  of  Liberty 
was  the  first  elected  governor  of  the  State 
of  Callforrda.  I  speak  of  Missourlans  only 
here. 

Joseph  OToole  was  the  first  governor  of 
Montana,  Augustus  Dodge  the  first  governor 
of  Iowa.  Henry  Dodge  became  the  first  gov- 
ernor of  Territorial  Wisconsin,  William 
OUpln  the  first  governor  of  the  Territory  of 
Colorado  and  Jerome  Chsiffee  the  first  United 
States  senator  in  Colorado.  Nine  Missourlans 
were  governor  of  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico. 

These  are  mainly  "firsts."  and  the  govern- 
mental list  could  go  on  and  on  and  e^>eclaUy 
down  into  oongressmen,  mayors  and  other 
officials. 

Stephen  Austin  Is  known  as  the  "Father 
of  Texas."  Edwin  Waller  established  the  City 
of  Austin  and  became  its  first  mayor.  Jamee 
Perry  laid  out  the  City  of  Galveston,  John 
Smith  was  three  tinoes  mayor  of  San  Antonio, 
a  son  of  John  Rice  Jones  veas  the  first  poet- 
msfter  general  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  and 
a  grandson  of  Moees  Austin  waa  Secretary  of 
War. 

Missouri  has  produced  two  presidents 
Harry  Truman,  who  served  for  seven  years, 
and  David  Rice  Atchison,  who  served  one 
day. 

George  Washington  Carver  is  regarded  as 
tba  nation's  greatest  Negro  leader  and  one 
of  the  world's  immortal  scientists. 

Thomas  Hart  Benton  and  George  Caleb 
Bingham  lead  the  vangxiard  in  painting.  In 
writing  the  list  Is  equally  long  but  led  by 
Mark  TWaln.  Eugene  Field  and  others. 

The  Intrepid  tmll  blazers,  scouts  and  path- 
findera  were  Missourlans,  and  led  off  with 
Daniel  Boone,  who  regarded  himself  as  a 
Mlssourlan  and  became  a  legend  26  years  be- 
fore his  death;  they  Include  Kit  Carson,  Jim 
Brldger,  Shirley  (Old  Bill)  WUllams,  Joe 
Walker,  the  first  sheriff  of  Jackson  County, 
the  Robidoux  brothers,  one  of  whom  founded 
St.  Joseph.  General  WlUlam  Henry  Ashley, 
MissoTiri's  first  lieutenant  governor  and  many 
others. 

Anujs  Stoddard  and  others  weren't  writing 
malarky  about  Missouri's  advantages  because 
a  large  number  of  the  men  in  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  expedition,  some  recruited  in  other 
states,  decided  to  renuUn  in  Missouri  upon 
their  return.  Both  William  Clark  and  Meri- 
wether Lewis  were  territorial  governors  of 
Missouri  and  Clark  liked  the  state  eo  wall  ha 
remained  17  years  imtil  his  death. 
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Missouri  led  In  tb«  population  ot  most 
western  statee  for  many  year»— flrart  In  Cali- 
fornia 8  years.  flr«t  in  Oregon  60  years,  first 
In  Idaho  10  years,  first  In  Colorado  30  and 
first  In  Montana  30  years.  And  first  In  Texas 
until  the  Texana  began  spinning  their  tall 
tales. 

The  glory  of  Rome,  the  greatness  of  Oreece 
and  the  grandeur  of  Oenghls  Kahn's  oourt 
are  gone,  but  the  achievements  of  thousands 
of  Immortal  Mlseourlana  are  indelibly  etched 
In  the  record  of  Time. 


CONGRESS  MUST  HOLD  THE  UNE 
ON  414  PERCENT  CEmiNQ:  FALSE 
COMPROMISE  UNACCEPTABLE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  la  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  we  have  a  Republican  administra- 
tion which  believes  you  get  lower  inter- 
est rates  by  voting  in  higher  interest 
rates. 

This  apj>arently  is  the  upside-down 
logic  behind  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
John  Connallys  proposal  that  the  Con- 
gress relinquish  the  53-year-old  ceiling 
of  4V4  percent  on  long-term  Government 
obligations. 

First,  the  administration  proposed 
that  the  ceiling  just  be  wiped  out  com- 
pletely. Now  It  appears  that  there  is  a 
possibility  that  the  administration  will 
push  for  a  "partial"  removal  of  the  iV^- 
percent  celling.  This  ao-called  com- 
promise would  allow  the  Treasury  to 
market  something  Like  $10  billion  of  long- 
term  obligations  without  regard  to  the 
4  V4 -percent  ceiling. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  no  compromise  at 
all.  This  is  Just  a  back  door  removal  of 
the  ceiling.  Such  a  compromise  is  totally 
unacceptable  to  anyone  who  really  wants 
low  interest  rates. 

U  we  allowed  a  temporary  or  partial 
removal  of  the  ceiling,  that  would  be  the 
end  of  4V4  percent  for  aU  times.  In  fu- 
ture years,  we  would  simply  have  quiet 
little  requests  for  extensions  of  the  tem- 
porary authority  to  gouge  the  American 
taxpayer  with  high  interest  rates.  The 
ceiling  might  as  well  be  removed  now  if 
we  are  goin^  to  allow  $10  billion  of  long- 
term  bonds  to  be  marketed  without  re- 
gard to  this  low-interest  mandate. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  urge  all  Democrats — 
and  Republicans  who  want  low  Interest 
rates — to  speak  out  against  this  attempt- 
ed assault  on  the  taxpayers.  It  is  regret- 
table that  we  must  once  again  marshal 
the  forces  In  the  Con«rress  to  restate  the 
people's  desire  to  maintain  the  4  Vi -per- 
cent ceiling.  The  Nixon  administration 
and  the  Tretisury  Department  are  obvi- 
ously out  of  touch  with  the  people  on 
this  important  Issue. 

As  the  Congress  has  stated  time  and 
again — the  4  V4 -percent  celling  Is  the 
principal  low-interest  symbol  of  our  Fed- 
eral Government.  There  have  been  many 
assaults  on  this  53-year-oId  standard, 
but  It  has  stood  the  test  of  time.  It  has 
provided  an  anchor  for  all  interest  rates 
In  the  economy. 

The  existence  of  the  4  V4 -percent  cell- 
ing has  required  the  Federal  Government 
to  fLnanoe  its  deflcits  with  short-term 
borrowines  m  periods  of  high  interest 


rates.  If  the  Congress  had  not  retained 
the  4V^-percent  celling,  we  would  have 
seen  the  Treasury  Department  out  in  the 
market  obhgating  the  tfixpayers  to  6,  7, 
and  possibly  8  percent  interest  on  bonds 
with  maturities  of  30,  40,  or  even  50 
years.  But  the  4  V« -percent  oelllng  pre- 
vented this  disaster. 

It  is  true  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  been  required  to  enter  the 
market  many  times  with  short-term  is- 
sues at  relatively  high  interest  rates.  But 
this  Is  much  preferable  to  locking  in  high 
interest  rates  for  generations  to  come. 

The  Treasury  Department  always  con- 
tends that  the  4  V4- percent  celling  makes 
debt  management  dlillcult.  However,  I 
think  It  is  the  intent  of  Congress  to  make 
It  difficult  for  the  Treasury  Depwirtment 
to  Impose  high  interest  payments  on  the 
people.  I  do  not  think  Congress  would  be 
doing  its  Job  if  it  made  it  easy  for  the 
bureaucrats  in  the  executive  branch  to 
nm  up  50-year  debts  at  6  and  7  percent 
Interest  rates.  Let  us  continue  to  make 
it  difficult  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  gouge  the  taxpayer. 

In  fact,  the  financing  of  deficits  on  a 
short-term  basis  is  the  wisest  policy  that 
could  be  followed  in  periods  of  high  in- 
terest rates.  When  Interest  rates  are 
now — below  4^4  percent  on  long-term 
borrowings — the  Federal  Government 
can  enter  into  30,  40.  and  50-year  obliga- 
tions. Most  businesses  avoid  long-term 
borrowings  when  interest  rates  sky- 
rocket, resorting  to  short-term  debt  that 
can  be  rolled  over  rapidly  as  interest 
rates  fluctuate.  Why  should  not  the  Fed- 
eral Government  follow  the  same  sound 
business  practices? 

The  4 '^4 -percent  ceiling  has  tradition- 
ally applied  pressure  on  whatever  ad- 
ministration was  in  power  to  hold  down 
interest  rates.  So  long  as  the  4^4 -percent 
ceiling  has  remained  it  has  been  an  in- 
centive for  the  debt  managers  to  seek 
lower  interest  rates. 

The  removal  of  the  4  Vi -percent 
ceiling  would  leave  the  debt  managers 
free  to  impose  any  kind  of  charge  on  the 
American  taxpayer. 

In  recent  years,  Congress  has  relin- 
quished many  of  its  powers  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  m  many  cases  these  ab- 
dications have  resulted  in  great  detriment 
to  the  public  Interest.  The  4y4-percent 
celling  on  long-term  Government  bonds 
is  a  congressional  mandate — a  celling  im- 
posed by  the  Congress — and  it  Is  an  area 
in  which  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people  should  maintain  their  author- 
ity. The  4 '.4-percent  celling  is  a  congres- 
sional statement  for  low  Interest  rates. 
Its  removal  would  be  a  signal  that  the 
Congress  no  longer  cares  and  no  longer 
endorses  the  concept  of  the  lowest  pos- 
sible Interest  charges  on  the  national 
debt. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is 
considering  an  increase  in  the  national 
debt  to  $435  billion — an  enormous  figure 
by  any  calculation.  So  It  is  obvious  that 
the  interest  rates  paid  on  this  debt  have 
a  strong  bearing  on  other  interest  rates 
in  the  economy.  Therefore,  the  removal 
of  the  41'4-percent  ceiling  on  the  long- 
term  areas  of  this  debt  would  have  a  tre- 
mendous Impact  throughout  the  economy 


and  would  send  interest  rates  up  at  all 
levels. 

The  removal  of  the  4 '/'4 -percent  celling 
does  not  make  good  sense  at  any  time, 
but  to  propose  it  under  present  economic 
conditions  is  especially  foolhardy.  In  re- 
cent months,  interest  rates  have  been  de- 
clining. The  prime  rate  now  stands  at 
5%  percent  and  there  are  possibilities  of 
other  reductions  of  this  rate.  Unfortu- 
nately, most  of  the  interest-rate  reduc- 
tions have  gone  to  the  upper  levels  of  the 
economy  and  are  Just  beginning  to 
trickle  down  to  the  consumer,  the  farmer 
and  the  small  businessman.  The  little 
man  in  the  economy  is  Just  getting  his 
chance  to  benefit  from  this  trend  toward 
lower  interest  rates. 

So  what  happens? 

The  administration  runs  up  a  proposal 
to  remove  the  4 v^. percent  ceiling,  to 
break  the  trend  toward  lower  interest 
rates,  and  to  start  a  new  psychological 
push  for  higher  rates.  Under  this  admin- 
istration proposal,  the  consumer  Is  going 
to  get  socked  again. 

Today,  short-term  Treasury  bills  are 
selling  below  4  percent  as  a  result  of  re- 
cent interest  rate  reductions.  Yet,  we 
have  an  administration  which  now  says 
that  it  needs  to  pay  more  than  4V4  per- 
cent for  long-term  Government  obliga- 
tions. When  the  Treasury  can  borrow  for 
less  than  4  percent,  why  is  it  so  anxious 
to  seek  authority  to  charge  the  taxpay- 
ers more  than  4y4  percent? 

Just  last  Thursday,  interest  rates  for 
6-month  Treasury  bills  fell  to  their  low- 
est level  in  more  than  6  years.  In  fact, 
the  Treasury  sold  $1.4  billion  of  182-day 
bills  for  an  Interest  rate  of  3.6  percent— 
the  lowest  since  the  days  of  the  last 
Democratic  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  emphasize  that  the 
4  Ml -percent  celling  is  a  broad  gage  sym- 
bol of  low  interest  rates.  The  Democrats 
in  the  Congress  have  stood  off  numerous 
assaults  on  this  4 1/4 -percent  ceiling. 
Many  Members  of  this  Congress  will  re- 
member the  formation  of  a  E>emocratlc 
steering  conmiittee  to  block  the  Eisen- 
hower administration's  attempt  to  lock 
in  high  Interest  policies  through  the  re- 
moval of  the  4  V4 -percent  celling.  More 
than  100  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives served  on  that  steering  com- 
mittee, of  which  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  serve  as  chairman.  We  stopped  the 
high  interest  boys  in  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration and  I  hope  that  this  Con- 
gress will  block  the  Nixon  administra- 
tlons  efforts  in  this  same  area. 


THE  CONGRESS  SHALL  HAVB 
POWER— TO  COIN  MONEY,  REGU- 
LATE THE  VALUE  THEREOF 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Raxick)  will 
be  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  na- 
tional debt  of  the  United  States — offi- 
cially termed  "the  gro«s  public  debt"— 
represents  the  total  amount  of  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment securities  plus  securities  of  the 
U.S.  Government  agencies  guaranteed  by 
the  Federal  Government  that  have  been 
issued  and  that  are  still  outstanding.  As 
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of  June  30,  1968,  our  national  debt 
gmounted  to  $348,146,992,325.88.  As  of 
January  27.  1971,  the  national  debt — the 
mortgage  of  the  politicians  have  put 
against  the  people's  future  earnings- 
had  risen  to  $393,141,662,732.88.  The  ad- 
ditional deficit  to  be  Incurred  by  the 
President's  proposed  programs  would  in- 
crease the  national  debt  to  an  estimated 
1404.7  billion. 

To  carry  out  his  New  American  Revo- 
lution, the  President  smd  his  flnanciad 
advisers  confess  that  the  Federal  Estab- 
lishment will  end  up  the  fiscal  year  in 
the  red  by  $11.6  billion.  Other  knowl- 
edgeable national  leaders  estimate  the 
deficit  for  the  year  may  be  as  high  as 
$25  to  $30  billion. 

For  every  proposal  of  spending  ex- 
ceeding the  legal  debt  ceiling,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  must  sell  U.S.  bonds 
to  raise  revenue  by  pledging  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

On  March  19,  1969,  the  Congress,  at 
the  President's  request,  increased  the 
permanent  debt  celling  to  $365  billion 
and  the  temporary  ceiling  to  $377  billion. 

On  Jime  3,  1970,  the  Congress,  at  the 
President's  request,  increased  the  perma- 
nent debt  ceiling  to  $380  billion  and  the 
temporary  ceiling  to  $395  billion — au- 
thorizing the  executive  branch  to  sell 
U.S.  bonds  and  pledge  future  tax  reve- 
nues to  that  extent. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  John  Con- 
nally,  testified  yesterday  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  that  the 
debt  will  rise  this  month  to  within  $1 
billion  of  the  $395  billion  ceiling,  and 
asked  that  the  ceiling  be  increased  to 
$435  billion  before  the  end  of  March.  Mr. 
Connally  also  called  for  the  elimination 
of  the  4  yz -percent  ceiling  on  interest 
which  the  Government — that  Is,  the 
American  taxpayer — can  pay  on  long- 
term  borrowing. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  solution  to 
our  money  system  and  the  national  debt 
is  the  key  to  the  solution  to  many  ills  in 
our  .<;ociety,  there  remains  widespread 
apathy  and  general  unconcern  regarding 
the  public  debt  tis  a  national  issue. 

Because  of  the  complexity  of  the 
budget,  the  machinations  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  banking  system,  and  the  stag- 
gering size  of  the  debt  as  weU  as  the 
publicity  and  overemphasis  given  to  pol- 
lution, sex,  pornography,  and  other  prob- 
lems by  the  mass  media,  the  average  man 
in  the  street  pays  little  attention  to 
something  made  to  seem  as  complicated 
as  the  national  debt. 

Why  our  Government  leaders  do  not 
consider  the  national  debt  to  be  one  of 
our  most  pressing  problems  to  be  solved 
by  means  other  than  annually  in- 
creasing the  legal  debt  limit  is  open  to 
speculation. 

An  indication  of  the  administration's 
cut  and  dried  attitude  toward  the  debt 
problem  is  revealed  by  the  fact  that  only 
1  day  was  set  sislde  for  public  hearings 
on  something  as  crucial  to  the  American 
people  and  their  money  as  this.  It  has  be- 
come a  routine  matter  to  spend  recklessly 
in  excess  of  income  and  simply  increase 
the  debt  ceiling  each  year.  But  it  is  also 
inflationary,  irresponsible,  and  immoral. 

Still  another  explanation  for  this  in- 
difference toward   the   ever-rising   na- 


tional d^t  is  the  concept  that  has  been 
drummed  into  the  consciousness  of  the 
American  people  that  the  size  of  the  debt 
does  not  matter  since  we  owe  it  to  our- 
selves. It  is  estimated  that  only  11.6  per- 
cent is  owed  to  the  small  investor  in  the 
form  of  savings  bonds  in  small  amounts. 
The  preponderant  bulk  of  it  is  owed  to 
the  international  bankers  and  financiers. 
Since  1913,  American  taxpayers,  un- 
t>€known  to  most,  have  been  paying  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  interest  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  banking  system  to  issue  their 
own  money.  Why  should  not  the  Con- 
gress issue  our  money  as  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution prescribe — article  1,  section  8, 
clause  5?  One  Republican  President  re- 
fused to  succumb  to  the  banker's  de- 
mands to  pay  interest  to  issue  the  peo- 
ple's money.  Some  speculate  that  this 
may  have  been  the  reason  for  Lincoln's 
assassination. 

Now  is  an  appropriate  time  to  give  to 
the  people  "a  bigger  voice  in  deciding  for 
themselves  those  questions  that  so 
greatly  affect  their  lives."  Now  is  the 
time  to  return  power  to  the  people  to 
control  their  money.  Presently  the  peo- 
ple and  their  elected  representatives 
have  little  or  no  control  over  the  issu- 
ance and  value  of  their  money.  There 
has  been  no  independent  audit  of  the 
books  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banking 
system  since  its  establishment  as  a  pri- 
vate monopoly  in  1913. 

To  return  control  of  the  people's 
money  back  to  Congress  as  the  Consti- 
tution intended,  I  have  introduced  a  bill, 
H.R.  351.  I  urge  its  support  by  my  col- 
leagues Interested  in  giving  power  to  the 
people  over  their  money  and  in  saving 
the  taxpayers  billions  of  dollars  an- 
nually. It  is  anticipated  that  the  interest 
payment  on  the  national  debt  this  year 
will  be  over  $20  billion.  The  periodical 
Government  Executive  of  February  1971 
estimates  that  interest  on  the  debt  equals 
combined  incomes  of  2,231,000  average 
families.  If  the  United  States  did  not 
have  to  i>ay  this  cost,  average  family 
Federal  income  tax  could  be  reduced 
$294. 

I  insert  the  text  of  H.R.  351  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks: 

H.R.  351 
K  bill  to  vest  In  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  the  full,  absolute  complete, 
and  unconditional  ownership  of  the  twelve 
Federal  Reserve  banks 
Be  it   enacted  by   the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in   Congress   assemhled.   That    (a) 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States    Is    hereby    authorized    and    directed 
forthwith  to  purchase  the  capital  stock  of  the 
twelve  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  branches, 
and  agencies  thereof,  and  to  pay  to  the  own- 
ers thereof  the  par  value  of  such  stock  at  the 
date  of  purchase. 

(b)  All  member  banks  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  are  hereby  required  and 
directed  to  deliver  forthwith  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States,  by  the  execution  and 
delivery  of  such  documents  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  all 
the  stock  of  said  Federal  Reserve  banks  owned 
or  controlled  by  them,  together  with  all 
claims  of  any  kind  or  nature  in  and  to  the 
capital  assets  of  the  said  Federal  Reserve 
banks.  It  being  the  Intention  of  this  Act  to 
vest  In  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
the  absolute,   complete,  and  unconditional 


ownership  of  the  said  Federal  Reserve  banka. 
(c)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, out  of  any  funds  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

In  order  "to  lower  Interest  rates  and 
fight  infiation;  to  help  housing,  small 
business,  and  employment;  to  increase 
the  availability  of  mortgage  credit;  and 
for  other  purposes"  such  as  to  reduce  the 
public  debt  and  cease  payment  at  once 
of  billions  of  the  taxpayers'  money  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  bankers,  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill,  H.R.  4409. 1  urge  support  for 
this  measure  by  those  interested  in 
achieving  the  above  stated  purposes.  The 
text  of  H.R.  4409  follows: 

H.  R.  4409 
A  bUl  to  provide  a  moratorium  In  which  the 
payment  of  Interest  on  United  States  obU- 
gatlons  wlU  be  suspended,  to  provide  that 
for  this  period  Interest  bearing  obligations 
will   be  refunded  with  twenty-year  non- 
Interest  bearing  obligations,  and  to  provide 
that  the  savings  to  the  United  States  wUl 
be  used   to  reduce  the  public  debt 
Be  it  enacted   by  the   Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
is  hereby  declared  a  moratorium  on  the  in- 
terest   accruing   on    all    obligations    of   the 
United   Statee.   Such  moratorium  shall   be- 
come immediately  eSectlve  upon  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  During  the  moratorium,  no 
Interest  shall  accrue  or  be  paid  on  any  obli- 
gation of  the  United  States. 

Sbc.  2.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  provide  for  the  refund- 
ing of  all  outstanding  interest-bearing  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  when  due  with 
20-year  non-interest  bearing  obligations. 

Sec.  3.  An  amount  equivalent  to  the 
amount  of  the  Interest  saved  by  the  United 
States  as  the  resiUt  of  this  Act  shall  be  used 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  pub- 
lic debt. 

In  a  truly  progressive  nation  the  cost 
of  living  goes  down,  not  up.  In  a  trvily 
progressive  nation,  there  are  not  millions 
on  welfare  who  make  a  living  by  exploit- 
ing the  millions  of  employed.  In  a  truly 
progressive  nation  there  is  a  labor  short- 
age, not  millions  of  unemployed. 

The  ever  splraling  cost  of  living,  the 
millions  on  welfare  rolls  and  millions  of 
unemployed  caused  by  huge  debts,  budget 
deficits  and  confiscatory  taxes  are  irre- 
futable evidence  that  America  is  going 
backward.  Initiative  is  being  stifled,  the 
free  enterprise  system  which  made 
America  the  most  prosperous  nation  on 
earth  Is  being  destroyed,  and  btisiness, 
seeking  lower  taxes  and  lower  costs  of 
production,  is  being  driven  to  foreign 
countries. 

A  nation  with  the  natural  resources 
and  the  productive  capacity  of  America 
has  never  gone  financially  bankrupt 
without  first  suffering  moral  bankruptey 
at  the  top.  The  lamebrains,  weak  sisters, 
and  Keynesians  already  have  plunged 
the  U.S.  Goverrunent  into  almost  hope- 
less insolvency.  Continued  deficits  will 
result  in  total  bankruptcy.  Can  there  be 
any  doubt  about  the  end  of  the  road 
backward?  The  deficit  flnEuiclng  road  is 
the  freeway  to  total  state  socialism, 
known  by  some  as  conununism. 

The  answer  to  the  financial  morass 
that  our  Nation  is  in  is  to  restore  fiscal 
responsibility,   which   tradltionsdly   has 
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meant  a  balanced  budget,  and  tor  the 
Congress  to  reassume  the  constitutional 
power,  which  it  relinquished  in  1913  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  banking  sjstem, 
"to  coin  money,  regulate  the  value 
thereof." 

PoDowtng  my  remarks,  I  Insert  a  state- 
ment and  supplementary  testimony  of  a 
dlstingruished  patriot.  Col.  Curtis  B.  Dall. 
chairman  of  Liberty  Lobby  on  February 
17,  1971.  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  with  regsu-d  to  In- 
creasing pubMc  debt  celling  and  remov- 
ing interest  celling  on  U.S,  Oovemment 
bonds;  an  American  Mercury  article  en- 
titled "Oovemment  Oives  Bankers  An- 
other $15  Billion":  and  a  newsclipplng: 
Statkmxnt  or  Cmem  B.  Daix 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  am  Curtis  B.  Dall,  chairman  of 
Liberty  Lobby's  board  of  policy.  I  expreea 
my  appreciation  for  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  you  today,  and  discuss  the  Ad- 
ministration's request  for  your  consideration 
to  increase  the  legal  pubUc  debt  celling,  and 
to  remove  the  4^%  Interaet  celling  which 
Congresa  placed  on  long-term  VS.  Oovem- 
ment bonds. 

Liberty  Lobby  Is  known  as  "the  people's 
lobby"  on  Capitol  Hill.  Therefore,  the  far- 
reaching  Importance  of  these  two  propoaals 
for  submission  to  the  Congress  Is  of  great 
Importance  to  us.  A  oontlniUng  Interest, 
shall  I  say.  recalling  our  appearance  before 
yotir  committee  on  the  sub>eot  of  Increasing 
the   public   debt  celling  last   May. 

I  stand  somewhat  aghast  at  the  allocation 
of  but  one  day  for  public  hearings  on  theee 
proposals,  involving  as  they  do  the  very  eco- 
nomic life  and  death  of  the  American  people! 
What  will  be  your  considered  position — you 
who  have  been  selected  by  the  people  to  r«p- 
reeent  them — not  the  n>oney  powers,  with 
their  avid  aim  for  one  world  money  control? 
Liberty  Lobby  feels  that  the  CXingreas 
should  be  fully  Informed  as  to  what  lies  be- 
hind this  pressure,  and  what  may  lie  behind 
the  statement  made  by  President  Nixon  to 
one  of  bis  interviewers  after  he  concluded  a 
recent  public  address,  euphemistically  de- 
scribed as  "State  of  the  Union."  It  was  head- 
lined In  a  leading  newspaper  on  Jan.  10,  1971. 
as  follows: 

mxoir's  pmoGBAM — 'i  am  now  a  ritntsian" 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  venture  to  say  that  few 
assembled  here  know  the  tohy  of  the  politi- 
cal Importance  attached  to  some  observa- 
tions of  the  late  John  Maynard  Keynes,  often 
described  as  a  British  economist.  Briefly. 
Keynee  was  coached  and  brought  forward  by 
the  powerful  London  banking  interests  to  aid 
their  long-range  program,  aided  by  their  as- 
sociates here  In  the  UB-A. 

I  also  venture  to  say  that  few  know  why 
John  Keynes  was  knighted  by  the  British 
Crown.  It  was  because  he  performed  so  well 
in  the  delicate  task  set  for  him  to  accom- 
plish— namely,  to  employ  various  arguments, 
half  truths,  and  propaganda  In  the  political 
arena  to  establish  a  trend  in  government 
bare,  designed  to  lower  the  value  of  our  dol- 
lar, ultimately  to  bring  it  Into  close  prox- 
imity with  the  shaky  British  pound  l  Keynes 
was  no  friend  of  this  country!  Inflation  and 
taxation  are  the  "medicine"  that  have  made 
this  country  sick,  very  sick — and  now.  as  a 
cure,  you  and  I  are  being  asked  to  take  a 
double  dose  of  It. 

The  U.S.A.  was  wealthy  when  he  first 
came  here  to  get  the  "ear"  of  my  former 
father-in-law  Franklin  Roosevelt.  But  when 
armed  with  a  favorable  "nod"  from  "king- 
maker" Bernard  Baruch.  Keynes  not  only 
got  the  ear  of  P.DJl..  he  got  both  ears — and 
also  the  ears  of  those  who  followed  him  Into 
the  White  House.  Before  his  election.  Presi- 
dent  Nixon  severely   belabored   the  hidden 


tax  called  "deficit  financing"  occurring  In  a 
Democratic  admlnlstraUon.  but  now  he 
publicly  embraces  It.  FlguraUvely  speaking. 
he  seems  about  to  move  from  the  White 
Botise  to  occupy  a  second  floor  office  In 
Arthur  Bums'  Federal  Beserve  Bank.  One 
wonders  whether  the  President  looks  more  to 
the  Federal  B—erv  System  for  money  than 
to  CongrsSB.  M  Congrsiaman  John  R.  Barlck 
thoughtfully  commented  on  Feb.  3,  1971. 

In  making  this  remark,  I  do  not  speak  In 
a  partisan  manner,  because  Liberty  Lobby  is 
strictly  nonpartisan.  I  do  speak,  however,  as 
an  American  citizen  who  is  not  afraid  to 
point  out  to  what  extent  the  International 
money  lords  have  bled  the  people  of  this 
country.  It  is  an  astronomicai  suml  Further 
details  concerning  the  privately-owned  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  System  are  attached  In  a 
supplementary  statement. 

In  respect  to  item  1,  under  consideration 
by  your  committee,  we  recommend  that  the 
legal  public  debt  celling  not  be  Increased  at 
this  time  tinless  the  administration  cuts  its 
budget  commitment  by  a  figure  of  not  leas 
than  $30  billion.  To  Increase  the  legal  debt 
limit  for  unwise  Oovemment  expenditures 
we  cannot  afford  is  but  to  woo  more  deficit 
financing  which  robs  the  people  by  decreas- 
ing the  purchasing  power  of  their  hard 
earned  dollars. 

To  remove  the  4V4%  Interest  rate  celling 
on  new  Issues  of  U.S.  Oovemment  bonds  is 
very  dangerous,  and  gives  a  self-serving  group 
of  private  bankers  of  great  wealth,  here  and 
abroad,  access  to  all  of  our  valued  holdings 
and  property.  On  all  new  Issues  of  bonds, 
we  recommend  that  Congress  should  have  the 
final  say  I  Of  course,  some  flexibility  in  inter- 
est rates  should  exist,  but  Congress  should 
have  the  last  say  on  each  new  issue  of  bonds. 
This  matter  leads  directly  into  the  current 
defects  of  our  expensive,  privately  owned  and 
controlled  fractional  reserve  central  bank  of 
money  issue — the  Federal  Reserve,  as  further 
detailed  In  our  supplement. 

Any  banking  system  which  makes  a  people 
dependent  upon  debt  for  their  well-being 
violates  natural  laws,  on  which  their  good 
Is  based,  thus  condemning  them  to  a  tyranny 
which  is  far  more  ruthless  than  one  can 
Imagine.  Recall  that  "the  policy  of  the 
monarch  is  the  policy  of  his  creditors  "  Are 
we.  therefore,  a  free  people,  or  are  we  merely 
Industrious  puppets  of  the  privately-owned 
Federal  Reserve  banking  system? 

Congress  must  face  this  awesome  Issue  and 
repel  the  attack  of  the  foreign  and  domestic 
money  creators.  In  so  doing,  gentlemen,  you 
will  keep  faith  with  the  American  people.  In 
so  doing,  you  and  your  families  and  heirs 
will  then  have  a  chance  to  retain  and  enjoy 
liberty,  by  avoiding  this  sinister  debt-money 
trap  that  leads  but  to  slavery. 

SXnFTLSMCNT 

The  most  Important  political  matter  that 
we.  as  a  Nation,  should  consider  and  solve  Is 
to  Improve  our  present  confiscatory  debt 
finance  system  known  as  the  Federal  Reserve 
All  else  falls  Into  secondary  Importance!  Re- 
grettably, few  citizens  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  analyse  the  cause  for  all  our  vexing  major 
problems  today  The  results  are  catastrophic 
In  nature — but  they  all  stem  from  the  one 
evU  source — debt  financing.  The  same  holds 
true  for  England.  France.  Oermany.  Holland. 
etc  ;  In  fact,  for  aU  our  Wsstsrn  civilized 
nations. 

In  1913,  the  Federal  Reserve  Banking  Sys- 
tem— sometimes  referred  to  as  Warburg's 
Pawn  Shop — was  established.  It  was  carefully 
fouted  on  the  back  of  the  American  people 
by  the  late  unfortunate  Woodrow  Wilson. 
guided  by  Paul  Warburg  and  Ben.  Nelson 
Aldnch.  Woodrow  Wilson  thus  paid  off  his 
major  campaign  obligation.  Ths  Federal  Re- 
ssrve  Banking  System  of  Mr.  Warburg  was 
copied  after  the  prlvatsly-owned  central 
banks  of  Europe!  It  Is  a  privately-owned  and 
controlled  fractional  reserve  central  bank  of 


money  Issus.  It  Is  not  an  agency  of  the  U3. 
government,  as  some  self-styled  experts 
would  have  you  believe,  although  It  does 
handle  some  agency  work.  Being  privately 
owned,  the  system  Is  operated  to  make  a 
profit  for  Itself.  It  does  I 

The  many  member  banks  of  this  system, 
operating  through  12  regloiuU  Federal  Re- 
serve Banks,  are  all  privately  owned.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  usti&lly 
-cracks  the  whip"  for  the  other  11  reserve 
banks  to  follow,  through  Its  Open  Market 
Committee  operations  Tour  friendly,  local 
member  banker,  on  Main  St.,  must  fall  in 
line  with  New  York — or  else! 

By  means  of  controlling  the  quantity  of 
our  outstanding  money  supply,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banking  System  plans  and  puts  into 
effect  economic  cycles  known  as  "boom  and 
bust" — good  times  (with  easy  money),  or 
hard  times  (with  high  interest).  The  one 
world  money  proprietors  also  plan  wars, 
which  yield  them  enormous  profits. 

Under  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  of  1013.  ths 
U.S.  has  to  borrou>  all  Its  money  require- 
ments, and  pays  Interest  on  Its  oxen  creddl 
This  Is  a  very  drastic  and  expensive  proce- 
dure for  the  people,  but  very  fine  for  the 
lending  "Federal"  Reserve  Banks!  The  In- 
terest bill  on  our  Federal  Indebtedness  wUl 
run  around  sao  bUllon  for  1971,  maybe  morel 
This  vast  sum  will  continue  to  Increase  \m- 
less  Congress  modifies  the  present  Federal 
Reserve  Act,  and  witely  decides  to  authorize 
our  Treasury,  under  careful  controls,  to  issve 
our  own  VS.  lawful  money,  interest  free  at 
the  point  of  oriffin,  as  provided  by  the  Con- 
stitution! This  the  Congress  must  do!  Why 
should  we  pay  Interest  on  our  own  credltf 
Please  refkUze  that  our  present  banking 
system,  misnamed  the  Federal  Reserve,  which 
was  adopted  In  1913.  albeit  by  gross  misrep- 
resentation, must  be  held  strictly  responsible 
by  the  Congress,  and  by  the  people  today 
for  the  following  dire  results  for  which  It  U 
the  cause,  and  which  now  confront  tis: 

1.  The  tmpoettlon  upon  us,  as  a  people, 
of  DEBT  as  the  source  of  this  unstable  cumsy 
system,  with  the  specter  of  our  wealth  being 
conftixated. 

a.  The  substitution  of  this  unstable  money 
system  as  the  means  to  attain  the  right  to 
administer  real  wealth,  via  private  property. 
3.  The  growing  disrespect  for  contracts — 
a  cornerstone  in  supporting  our  civil Ized  ex- 
istence. 

4  The  acceptance  by  us.  as  a  people,  of 
expediency  as  a  substitute  for  dUcipline,  to 
which  we  once  submitted,  because  of  Its  In- 
herent morality.  Note  the  use  of  the  concept 
"temporary  debt  celling"  as  a  substitute  for 
"legal"  debt  celling. 

6  The  Increasingly  evident  transformation 
of  our  schools,  colleges,  and  churches  Into 
channels  aimed  at  conditioning  those  m  at- 
tendance to  accept  collectivi»v\  as  the  domi- 
nating feature  of  our  national  life. 

8.  The  obvious  Inability  of  federal,  state. 
and  local  government  to  maintain  law  and 
order. 

It  Is  hoped  that  the  revelation  shown  here 
of  these  duly  planned  results  will  show  the 
path  to  the  catise  and  thus  help  eliminate  It. 
The  cause  Is  DEBT,  and  the  violation  of  the 
sanctity  of  private  property — the  home  of 
liberty.  Thoughtful  American  citizens  should 
carefully  ponder  this  situation  and  take  ac- 
tion via  representative  government  to  cause 
a  new  day  In  our  monetary  policy  Let  us  no 
lon«rer  allow  ourselves  to  be  the  subject  of 
explolUtlon  and  allow  our  culture  to  be  com- 
pletely distorted 
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(From  the  American-Mercury.  October  1959] 

OOVERNMENT  GrVES  BANKEKS  ANOTHKB 

1 15  Billion 
(By  Stephen  Paulsen) 
In  the  June,  1959,  Issue  of  MnictTBY,  page 
38,  we  expoeed  the  fact  that  during  1958,  the 
UJS.  Government  gave  $10,410  million  to  the 
liankB.  We  quoted  the  various  figure  cited  by 
Congressman  Wright  Patman  of  Texas,  who 
U  Chairman  of  the  House  Banking  Commls- 
iJon.  On  June  2,  1959.  Congressman  Wright 
Patman  again  served  the  American  people  by 
telUng  them  of  another  give-away  bank  pro- 
gram totellng  •IS  billion.  We  quote  from  the 
Congressional  Record  of  June  2,  1069: 

Mr.  Speaker,  someone  should  let  the 
American  people  know  about  this  bond 
-give-away"  bill.  It  will  reach  deep  Into  the 
pockets  of  every  family  In  the  United  States. 
This  will  be  the  biggest  0ve-away  of  Oovem- 
ment property  in  all  history.  AU  the  Teapot 
Domes,  Dixon-Yates  deals,  public-land  grabs, 
timber  steals,  and  defenae  contract  riggings 
put  together  amount  to  only  pennies  by 
comparison. 

"This  Is  no  'vault-cash'  bill,  as  the  bank- 
en'  lobby  calls  It.  It  Is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  bill  to  give  away  $15  billion  of  the  peo- 
ple's property  to  the  pritiate  banks. 

"1  doubt  If  one  person  In  a  million — other 
than  the  bankers — ever  heard  of  this  bill. 
And  I  doubt  If  even  that  many  people  un- 
derstand that  this  Congress  Is  enacting  legis- 
lation to  give  away  $15,000,000,000  of  their 
property  to  the  private  bankers. 

"The  American  people  have  certainly  not 
learned  about  this  legislation  from  the  news- 
papers. And  unlike  Members  of  Congress,  they 
do  not  have  the  Congressional  Record  and 
the  committee  reports  which  let  us  know 
what  this  legislation  Is  all  about.  If  this  legis- 
lation were  not  being  slipped  through  Con- 
gress and  given  the  silent  treatment  by  the 
newspapers,  1  think  we  could  be  sure  that  a 
few  patriotic  citizens  would  be  writing  or  wir- 
ing their  Congressmen  In  Indignation.  I  think 
these  people  would  say  to  us  plainly  they  do 
not  approve  of  ovir  confiscating  their  property 
and  giving  It  to  the  bankers. 

■This  legislation,  S  1120,  approves  a  pro- 
posal to  give  away  to  the  private  banks  about 
115  billion  of  U.S.  bonds  and  other  interest- 
bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States 
which  are  now  in  the  vaults  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks.  I  use  the  term,  Qlve-away,' 
In  a  quite  literal  sense. 

"Quite  a  few  American  families  would  like 
to  have  a  slice  of  these  bonds  on  the  same 
basis  as  we  are  about  to  let  the  banks  have 
them.  What  family  would  not  like  an  oppor- 
tunity to  "buy"  these  bonds  on  the  basis  that 
vie  give  them  the  money  with  which  to  buy 
them?  If  we  divided  up  this  $15  billion  among 
each  family  In  the  country,  each  family's 
share  would  go  a  long  way  toward  putting 
the  children  through  school  or  college.  It 
would  help  pay  for  a  house,  a  new  automo- 
bile, or  pay  medical  bills.  The  only  reason 
which  has  been  given  for  this  legislation  Is 
that  It  will  Increase  bank  profits.  Well,  I 
oould  make  a  better  argument  that  we  ought 
to  Increase  family  Incomes.  Yes;  the  American 
people  would  like  to  own  these  bonds.  In 
fct.  they  do  ovm  the  bonds,  because  the 
Oovemment  owns  them.  The  bankers  have 
no  claim  to  them  whatever.  Furthermore,  the 


Interest  payments  on  these  bonds  are  now 
paid  back  Into  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  go  to 
help  meet  Oovemment  expenses.  If  we  give 
away  the  bonds,  the  Interest  payments  will 
then  go  Into  bank  profits,  and  every  family 
in  the  country  will  have  to  help  make  up  the 
loss  by  paying  increased  taxes. 

"Here  we  are  with  the  Federal  debt  at  an 
all-time  high.  And  the  administration  Is 
about  to  ask  Congress  to  Increase  the  debt 
celling  by  another  H2  billion,  so  that  the 
debt  can  be  Increased  by  another  $12  billion. 
More  than  that,  we  know  that  as  soon  as  this 
bond  giveaway  legislation  is  disposed  of, 
Congress  will  be  asked  to  raise  the  celling  on 
interest  rates — the  administration  has  al- 
ready warned  us  of  that.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve Has  pushed  interest  rates  up  so  high 
that  U.B.  bonds  are  now  selling  in  the  open 
market  at  yields  above  4V4  per  cent.  So  we 
know  that  Congress  will  be  asked  to  raise  the 
Interest-rate  celling  at  which  the  Treasury 
can  Issue  new  bonds  since  Congress  voill  be 
asked  to  break  the  legal  ceiling  which  has 
been  In  effect  since  World  War  I,  or,  to  be 
exact  since  1918. 

"Why  should  we  increase  the  Federal  debt 
and  pile  up  more  debt?  Why  should  we  not 
amend  this  bill  to  transfer  to  the  Treasviry 
for  cancellation  $16  bUllon  of  the  bonds? 
Why  should  we  not  reduce  the  Federal  debt 
by  $16  billion  Instead  of  giving  bonds  to  pri- 
vate banks?" 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  many  high 
spots  of  Congressman  Patman  s  speech  under 
the  caption  of  "The  Bankers'  Bond  Giveaway 
Bill  Is  Bemg  Bushed  Through  Congress — 
Congress  Could  Reduce  the  Federal  Debt  by 
$16  BUllon  Instead  of  Giving  Away  Bonds 
Now  Owned  by  the  Government." 

It  must  be  obvious  to  the  taxpayers  of 
our  country,  who  have  been  robbed  and  lied 
to,  that  the  press  of  the  country  is  domi- 
nated by  the  International  Bankers.  There- 
fore, as  Congressman  Patman  says,  you  saw 
no  publicity  last  year  about  the  $10  billion 
given  to  the  banks,  nor  is  there  any  pub- 
licity about  the  current  $16  billion  being 
given  to  banks. 

Of  course,  the  abused  taxpayers  uHll  here- 
after be  paying  high  interest  to  the  Intema- 
tioruil  Banks  on  thia  $25,410  million  of  ad- 
ditional debt.  Again,  It  is  urgently  suggested 
that  you  read  Mkrcttbt's  vital  book,  Money 
Made  Mysterious.  It  tells  you  the  source  of 
all  your  troubles,  which  Is  the  dishonest 
debt-money  system  that  has  been  fastened 
on  to  these  United  States.  This  system  makes 
economic  slaves  of  the  citizens  of  the  U.S. 
In  his  book.  Money  and  Its  True  Function. 
F.  B.  Burch  has  the  following  comment:  "As 
long  as  Jesus  confined  his  teachings  to  the 
realm  of  morality  and  righteousness.  He  was 
undisturbed;  it  was  not  until  He  assailed  the 
established  economic  system  and  cast  out  the 
profiteers  and  overthrew  the  tables  of  the 
money  changers,  that  He  was  doomed.  The 
following  day  He  was  questioned,  betrayed 
on  the  second,  tried  on  the  third  and  on  the 
fourth  crucified." 

The  United  States  Government  during  its 
1959  flBcal  year  had  its  biggest  peace  time 
deficit  m  history,  which  totaled  $13  bUllon. 
Without  the  gift  last  year  of  $10.4  blUlons 
to  banks— It  would  only  be  $2.8  blUlon 
deficit. 

Most  of  the  existing  mortgages  on  O.I. 
housing  bear  Interest  at  four  per  cent.  On 
June  30,  1959,  the  Government  Increased  the 
interest  rate  to  a  record  high  of  five  and 
one-fourth  percent.  Will  you  wake  up? 

[From  the  Houston  Tribune,  Feb.  11,  10711 
Otsr  CtixxD  Nboi^xcted  Issttk 
(By  Henry  C.  Chen) 
The  public  debt,  which  stands  at  a  stag- 
gering sum  of  about  $381  bUUon  as  of  Au- 
gust   1970,    U   perhaps   the    most   neglected 
major  Issue  of  public  policy  today.  Seldom 


does  it  become  a  subject  of  serious  conver- 
sation In  the  financial  circles,  this  despite  its 
enormous  size  and  persistently  rising  trend. 

The  general  apathy  toward  the  debt  as  a 
national  Issue  Is  understandable,  though  in- 
excusable. Ctirrently,  the  public  Is  deeply  en- 
gulfed in  such  over-rldlng  problems  as  war 
and  peace,  law  and  order,  crime  and  violence, 
environment  and  poUutlon,  sex  and  pornog- 
raphy. \memployment  and  inflation,  to  name 
Just  a  few. 

The  average  man  In  the  street  is  simply 
too  pre-occupled  to  be  Interested  In  such  a 
seemingly  unimportant  subject  as  the  public 
debt. 

To  him  the  debt.  It  seems,  has  become 
some  sort  of  "a  stigma  vrrapped  up  in  an 
enigma,"  to  borrow  a  Churchlllian  phrase. 

KCONOMISrS 

The  sUence  on  the  subject  in  the  academic 
circles  is  equally  deplorable.  Most  economists 
look  at  the  public  debt  as  a  kind  of  wild 
animal  that  has  already  been  tamed  and  do- 
mesticated, and  any  one  who  Is  even  slightly 
apprehensive  about  It  would  be  branded  as  a 
Neanderthal.  Their  arguments  generaUy  run 
as  follows: 

First,  the  public  debt  is  an  internal  debt, 
owed  by  the  na,tlon  to  Its  own  citizens  and 
residents.  An  internal  debt  entails  no  loss  of 
capital  .or  weaAh  to  the  outside  world  be- 
cause "we  owe  ht  to  ourselves,"  and  the  mak- 
ing of  Interest  payments  merely  Involves  the 
transfer  of  fuflds  within  the  country  from 
taxpayers  to  bondholders  and  thus  has  no 
effect  on  the  total  Income  of  the  people  as  a 
whole. 

Second,  It  Is  true  that  the  size  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  has  been  on  the  rise  In  recent  years, 
but  the  burden  of  the  debt,  on  the  contrary, 
has  been  lessening.  Thus,  as  a  percentage  of 
gross  national  product  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  GNP  which  Is  defined  as  the  nation's 
total  production  of  goods  and  services  for 
any  given  year,  valued  in  terms  of  their  cur- 
rent market  prices),  the  public  debt  has 
steadUy  drifted  downward  from  a  peak  of 
about  130  per  cent  at  the  end  of  World  War 
n  to  a  little  over  40  per  cent  today. 

INTESBST 

Interest  charges  on  the  debt  tell  a  similar 
story.  Although  Interest  rates  have  risen 
measurable  since  Pearl  Harbor,  the  current 
Interest  payment  of  $18  billion  amotmts  to 
less  than  2  per  cent  of  gnp,  and  over  the 
past  decade  Interest  charges  have  averaged 
about  1.2  per  cent  only.  Surely  an  economy 
that  is  fast  approaching  one  trillion  dollars 
In  size  like  ours  can  foot  the  bill  without 
undue  hardship. 

Third,  the  public  debt  has  served  for 
many  a  generation  as  one  of  the  beet  out- 
lets of  Investment  for  the  pubUc'e  savings. 
Government  securities  have  good  market- 
ability and  are  virtually  riskless.  They  make 
an  exceUent  purchase  for  small  and  con- 
servative Investors. 

Indeed,  they  are  so  safe  that  they  are 
often  classified  as  money  bonds.  The  reason 
Is  that  our  government  always  honor  the 
payment  of  Its  debt  and  that  It  will  never 
go  bankrupt  for  It  has  the  twin  powers  to 
tax  and  to  borrow  to  assure  Its  financial 
Integrity. 

REDEMI»T10N 

Fourth,  the  suggestion  that  the  govern- 
ment Immediately  embark  upon  a  vigorous 
program  of  debt  redemption  should  be 
pooh-poohed  as  unsound  and  unnecessary. 
Remember  that  of  our  present  money  sup- 
ply of  $206  blUion,  $100  bUllon  represents 
money  created  as  a  result  of  the  moneUza- 
tlon  of  the  debt  dtirlng  World  War  n.  A 
wholesale  reduction  of  the  debt  and  there- 
fore siphoning  off  of  an  equal  amount  of 
the  money  stock  would  create  the  most  dis- 
ruptive Impact  on  the  economy. 

All  theee  are  plausible  arguments  that 
contain  an  element  of  truth.  Does  it  foUow 
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thftt  wa  shouldn't  worry  about  tb«  debt? 
As  «  m*tt«r  of  f»ct,  a  bug«  debt  partlcuiATly 
when  It  U  persistently  Increasing  In  size, 
doee  poM  some  real  and  potential  problems 
(or  tlie  eoonomy  that  no  ooacemed  cttlzen 
should  brush  aside. 

First,  a  huge  public  debt  has  the  tendency 
to  encourage  wasteful  government  spending. 
Experience  haa  shown  that  as  a  matter  of 
practical  ptolttics  Congress  almost  Invarlbly 
appropriates  more  funds  than  the  budget 
aaJu  for  since  It  U  under  no  obligation  to 
make  ezpendlturea  conform  to  tax  receipts. 

poaK  BAKan. 

And  Congressmen,  whether  facing  reelec- 
tion or  not,  certainly  would  do  their  utmost 
to  please  their  constituents  by  sponsoring 
as  many  pork  barrel  projects  as  feasible  re- 
gardlesa  of  the  fiscal  condition  of  the  gov* 
eminent.  To  be  sure,  there  la  still  a  conatl- 
tutlonal  oelliog  on  the  amount  of  debt  which 
the  government  may  incur  at  any  given 
time. 

But  the  Irony  Is  that  Congress  always  gives 
In  by  raising  the  celling  whenever  a  request 
la  made  by  the  chief  executive.  As  a  result, 
the  public  debt  has  taken  on  the  nature  of  an 
open-end  corporate  mortgage  to  whet  the 
appetite  of  mother  Inflation. 

Second,  the  existence  of  a  huge  debt  may 
make  it  difficult  if  not  Impoaslble  for  the 
Treaeury  to  adopt  a  poaltlve  contracycllcal 
debt  management  policy. 

Pursxjlt  by  the  Treasury  ot  such  a  policy 
calls  for  the  adoption  of  two  Important  rules: 
(1)  lengthening  the  debt  structxire  near  the 
peak  of  a  buslneee  expansion  by  selling 
long-term  bonds  to  nonbank  investors  for  Its 
refunding  operations,  and  (3)  shortening 
the  debt  structure  near  the  trough  of  a  busl- 
nesa  downturn  by  selling  short-term  securl- 
Ues  to  the  commercial  banks  so  as  to  In- 
crease the  money  stock  and  the  liquidity  of 
the  economy. 

BIASSD 

Under  existing  circumstances  the  hands  of 
the  Treasury  Is  generally  known  to  be  ex- 
tremely biased  toward  minimizing  the  In- 
terest cost  of  the  debt.  Since  contracycllcal 
debt  management  requires  the  Treasury  to 
sell  long-term  bonds  at  a  time  when  long- 
term  rates  are  highest.  It  Is  doubtful  that 
the  Treasury  wUl  be  willing  to  play  the  game 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  game  Even  If 
It  wished.  Its  efforts  would  be  thwarted  by 
the  4>4  per  cent  Interest  celling  on  long- 
term  bonds. 

Second,  high  interest-rate  patterns  asso- 
ciated with  rising  business  activity  reflect 
Urge  private  demands  for  capital  funds.  For 
fear  of  putting  a  damper  on  the  boom  and 
thereby  reducing  tax  revenue,  the  Treasury 
U  always  chary  of  competing  aggressively 
at  such  times  with  the  private  sectors  of 
the  economy  for  the  limited  supply  of  long- 
term  loanable  fimds. 

KXrUNDtNG 

The  alternative  Is  to  raise  the  funds  from 
the  short-end  of  the  money  market  in  order 
to  carry  on  Its  refunding  operations.  How- 
ever, by  so  doing  the  liquidity  of  the  economy 
Is  Increased  precisely  at  a  time  when  more 
of  It  is  deemed  undesirable. 

Indeed,  the  choice  faced  by  the  Treasury 
la  one  between  Scylla  and  Charybdls,  and 
the  lot  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In 
this  respect  can  hardly  be  considered  en- 
viable at  all. 

Ptnally.  a  persistently  rising  debt  may 
compound  the  111  effects  on  the  redistribu- 
tion of  Income.  The  "we  owe  It  to  ourselves" 
thesis  has  overlooked  the  fact  that  taxpayers 
and  bondholders  are  often  different  groups 
of  individuals,  and  when  this  is  the  case  It 
will  have  tt>e  robblng-Peter-to-pay-Paul 
effect. 

axcaxaarvx 

Today  public  holdings  of  government  se- 
curities are  mostly  concentrated  In  the  hands 


of  high-income  groups,  such  as  commercial 
banks  and  nonbank  financial  Institutions, 
whereas  taxes  are  more  uniformly  spaced 
antong  the  various  income  categories.  Con- 
sequently a  large  public  debt  doee  tend  to 
be  regressive  in  its  effect,  and  the  larger  the 
debt  the  more  telling  will  be  this  effect  on 
the  distribution  of  income. 

Now  that  the  two  sides  of  the  case  have 
been  heard,  we  must  raise  one  final  question: 
How  big  can  the  public  debt  be?  Unfor- 
tunately, there  is  no  simple  answer  to  this 
question. 


BLOUNT  AND  UNDERLINO  PENTZ 
DISREGARD  THE  LAW,  THE  CON- 
STITUTION. AND  THE  CONGRESS 
IN  "CLARIFYINO"  JANUARY  EDICT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Pat- 
tin  1 .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
Hou£e  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Saylor)  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize 
my  comments  on  the  Post  OflBce  Depart- 
ment which  appeared  In  the  Record  on 
Jemuary  22  were  considered  "harsh"  by 
some.  Apparently  they  were  not  strong 
enough.  If  you  will  recall,  at  that  time  I 
addressed  myself  to  the  dictatorial  edict 
laid  down  by  the  Postmaster  General  on 
January  12  which  would  have  restricted 
contacts  between  postal  employees  and 
their  elected  representatives  in  the  Con- 
gress. I  termed  the  edict  as  "Fascist,"  and 
in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  there  is 
no  reason  to  back  away  from  that  de- 
scription. 

After  raising  a  hue  and  cry  over  the 
January  edict — not  by  myself  mind 
you — but  in  conjunction  with  the  press, 
individual  postal  employees,  and  some 
postal  unions,  the  Department  Issued  a 
"clarification"  in  the  Postal  Bulletin  of 
January  21  (No.  20798 > .  In  a  section  en- 
titled 'Employees  Retain  Right  To  Peti- 
tion," the  Department  stated: 

In  order  to  clarify  the  foregoing  procedures 
on  congressional  contacts  as  they  relate  to 
individual  postal  employees  and  employee 
organizations,  the  attention  of  all  postal  em- 
ployees Is  Invited  to  the  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 71  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Thereupon  followed  a  recitation  of  the 
laws  applying  to  contacts  between  po6tal 
employees  and  Members  of  the  Congress. 
In  summary,  the  bulletin  section  was  In- 
tended to  take  the  stlng  out  of  the  policy 
laid  down  by  the  Postmaster  General.  I 
invite  you  to  compare  the  following  two 
statements  to  see  if  you  believe  the  sec- 
ond "clarifies"  the  first. 

The  Postmaster  General's  edict  said 
in  part: 

Direct  contacts  with  Members  of  Congress. 
their  staffs,  and  congressional  committees,  on 
all  matters  involving  the  Postal  Service,  will 
be  the  exclusive  responsibility  of  the  Con- 
greaaalonal  Liaison  Office. 

The  law  says  in  part: 

The  right  of  employees.  Individually  or  col- 
lectively, to  petition  Congress  or  a  Member  of 
Congress,  or  to  a  committee  or  Member 
thereof,  may  not  be  Interfered  with  or  denied. 

The  statements  are  In  direct  contra- 
diction to  each  other.  Plain  and  simple. 
How  does  one  interpret  the  contradic- 
tion? Is  the  Department  specifically 
telling  its  employees  to  disregard  the  law 
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in  favor  of  the  policy  established  by  the 
Blount  edict? 

To  top  this.  I  have  in  my  possession 
another  "clarification"  which  came  out 
of  the  Post  OfDce  Department  earlier  this 
month  in  a  memorandum  to  Postmasters 
from  J.  B.  Pentz.  the  regional  director  of 
the  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  office.  You  may  re- 
call that  Mr.  Pentz  has  a  long  career  with 
the  Postal  Service,  having  served  since 
1969.  On  February  1,  the  former  Borden 
Milk  Co.  official  Issued  a  directive  to  the 
employees  of  his  region.  I  will  include 
its  full  text  and  accompanying  docu- 
ments at  the  end  of  my  statement  but 
first  I  want  to  give  you  the  "fiavor"  of 
this  particular  "clarification'  of  the 
"clarification"  of  January  21  which  was 
intended  to  "clarify"  the  Blount  edict  of 
January  12. 

Pentz  says  to  his  employee: 

I  consider  this  message  one  at  the  meet 
Important  I  will  conununlcate  to  you  as  we 
convert  to  the  Postal  Service.  I  ask  every 
postmaster  to  make  certain  that  a  copy 
reaches  every  supervisor  on  his  staff. 

He  then  goes  on  to  say.  regarding 
congressional  contacts: 

Direct  contacts  with  Members  of  Congress, 
their  staffs  and  Congressional  Committees, 
on  all  matters  involving  the  Postal  Service! 
win  be  the  exclusive  responsibility  of  the 
Congreeaional  Liaison  Office  at  Washington. 

That  sounds  very  much  like  the  Post- 
master General's  edict  does  it  not?  The 
procedures  outlined  by  Pentz  are  also  In 
the  same  vein  as  the  original  and  offen- 
sive January  12  edict.  For  example: 

1.  If  you  receive  a  written  inquiry  from  a 
Congressional  office,  you  are  not  to  answer  It 
directly,  but  will  prepare,  within  three  work 
days,  a  candid,  forthright  and  responsive 
draft  reply  to  the  Inquiry  and  forward  !t 
directly  to:  (the  Congressional  Liaison 
office) . 

Two  more  of  Mr.  Pentz'  directions  to 
his  employees  state : 

6.  The  draft  reply  will  be  typed  in  final 
form  by  the  appropriate  Headquarters  De- 
partment for  the  signature  of  a  Congres- 
sional Liaison  Officer.  Two  copies  of  the  final 
letter  will  be  sent  to  me;  1  will  send  you 
a  copy.  0.  If  circumstances  require  that  you 
make  direct  contact  with  a  Congreaslcnal 
office  please  coordinate  it  with  me  in  advance 

At  least  Mr  Pentz  says  "please"  In  that 
direction  but  the  effect  of  that  shp  into 
courtesy  Is  vitiated  Just  before  he  signs 
off. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  that  the  Poet 
Office  Department  and  or  the  Postal 
Service  Intends  to  deprive  American 
postal  employees  of  their  constitutional 
rights,  consider  how  Mr.  Pentz  ends  his 
letter  to  postal  employees : 

You  must  understand  that  these  proce- 
dures In  connection  with  Congressional  con- 
tacts are  mandatory,  not  optional.  If  you  are 
still  uncertain  about  your  role  In  a  given 
situation,  call  me  and  I  will  clarify  it. 

The  only  call  Mr.  Pentz  should  receive 
Is  one  from  the  President  asking  for  his 
resignation.  However,  I  hope  the  Presi- 
dent fires  the  Postmaster  General  who 
evidently  has  condoned  this  action. 

Our  postal  employees  are  already  re- 
stricted by  the  provisions  of  the  Hatch 
Act.  There  Is  no  reason  for  them  to  be 
further  subjected  to  second-class  citizen- 
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jhip  status  which  the  recent  directives 
Intend  to  convey. 

What  Congress  has  given  In  authority 
(or  postal  reform  it  can  equally  take 
away.  The  Postmaster  General  and  his 
gubordinates  had  better  go  slow  in  not 
depriving  rights  that  belong  to  all  em- 
ployees of  the  postal  service,  and  they 
had  better  not  tramp  too  heavily  on  the 
toes  of  Congress  lest  their  temple  be 
toppled.  Already,  several  Members  who 
voted  for  postal  reform  legislation  have 
expressed  misgivings  and  tell  me  they 
now   wish   second    thoughts   had   been 
given  to  the  proposal  before  voting  for  It. 
Pages  1  and  2  of  the  January  21  Issue 
of  the  "Postal  Bulletin"  are  reproduced 
below  in  order  that  there  be  no  misim- 
derstandlng  about  the  full  Intent  of  the 
Postmaster   General's    edict.    Following 
that,  I  have  included  the  full  text  of  the 
letter  and  directions  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Pentz  to 
his  regional  postal  employees.  The  Items 
follow : 
Congressional  Procbdures  for  th«  U.S. 
Postal  Service 
backqround 
Postal   managers   at   all   levels   can   share 
credit  for  the  great  progress  that  has  been 
made  to  date  in  our  goal  to  remove  political 
considerations  from  the  Postal  Service's  de- 
cision making  process. 

Par  postal  managers  and  employees,  this 
transition  wrlU  provide  expanded  career  and 
promotional  opportunities  that  are  based 
upon  individual  merit  and  work  perform- 
snce.  For  the  many  dedicated  persons 
throughout  the  Postal  Service,  this  transi- 
tion will  offer  challenging  opportunities  for 
revitalizing  and  Improving  the  services  that 
we  provide  to  our  "customers" — the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

Under  the  postal  reorganization  concept.  It 
win  be  the  responsibility  of  those  of  us  who 
manage  the  Postal  Service  to  encourage  otir 
"customers  '  to  come  directly  to  us  for  solu- 
tions to  their  mailing  problems.  In  the  past, 
the  field  offices  of  many  Representatives  and 
Senators  have  referred  the  day-to-day  prob- 
lems of  their  constituents  directly  to  local 
postmasters  and  their  staffs  for  solution. 

Also  in  the  past,  there  has  been  a  hesitancy 
for  anyone  throughout  the  Postal  Service  to 
even  begin  trying  to  find  a  workable  solu- 
tion to  the  legitimate  problems  of  our  "cus- 
tomers" until  a  congressional  office  had  In- 
tervened on  behalf  of  their  constituent. 

The  need  for  this  type  of  reliance  on  the 
Congress  must  now  be  eliminated  by  prompt 
and  strong  management  attention,  especially 
by  our  local  managers,  to  the  legitimate  needs 
of  our  "customers." 

It  is  mandatory  that  postal  employees  Im- 
mediately cease  any  direct  or  indirect  con- 
tacts with  congressional  offices  on  matters 
Involving  the  Postal  Service.  At  stake  Is  the 
public  credibility  of  our  goal  and  commit- 
ment to  completely  remove  political  factors 
from  the  decision  making  process  of  the 
Postal  Service. 

prockdures 

In  order  to  achieve  these  objectives,  I  am 
directing  that  the  following  procedures, 
which  are  applicable  to  all  postal  employees, 
be  Immediately  placed  In  effect: 
1.  Congressional  contacts 
Direct  contacts  with  Members  of  Congress, 
their  staffs,  and  congressional  committees, 
on  all  matters  Involving  the  Postal  Service, 
win  be  the  exclusive  responslblUty  of  the 
Ctongresslonal  Liaison  Office. 

In  Implementing  these  new  procedures, 
Congressmen  and  Senators  will  be  encour- 
aged to  send  their  postal  communications  di- 
rectly to  the  Congressional  Liaison  Office.  Un- 
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doubtedly,  there  may  be  an  occasion  when  a 
congressional  request,  such  as  a  letter,  a  tele- 
gram, a  telephone  call,  or  even  a  personal 
conversation  Is  addressed  directly  to  you  or 
to  one  of  your  employees. 

In  accordance  with  the  Intent  of  this  new 
procedure,  the  recipient  Is  to  forward,  within 
72  hours  of  Its  receipt  (Sundays  and  holidays 
excluded),  the  draft  of  a  candid,  forthright, 
and  fully  re^onslve  reply  on  a  top  priority 
basis,  along  with  the  Incoming  communica- 
tions, directly  to: 

Congressional  Liaison  Office,  VS.  Postal 
Service,  Room  3408,  12th  &  Pennsylvania 
Ave.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20260. 

Postmasters  are  encouraged  to  assist  any 
of  their  employees  who  may  receive  a  direct 
congressional  communication  In  meeting  this 
time  schedule. 

This  centralization  of  aU  direct  contacts, 
by  the  Postal  Service,  with  congressional  of- 
fices will  make  It  unnecessary  for  Individual 
postal  employees  to  have  direct  contacts  with 
congressional  offices.  Including  field  offices 
which  may  be  located  within  a  local  Post 
Office  building. 

In  the  event  that  a  direct  contact  with  a 
congressional  office  becomes  necessary.  It  Is 
to  be  coordinated  In  advance  with  the  Con- 
gressional Liaison  Office. 

2.  Neu>  postal  facilities 
The  Postal  Service  will  no  longer  hold  the 

traditional  formal  dedication  ceremony  up- 
on completion  of  a  new  postal  facility. 

Instead,  local  postmasters  will  be  author- 
ized to  hold  an  Informal  open  house  cere- 
mony and  tour  of  the  new  facility  for  our 
"customerB"  and  the  families  of  our  postal 
employees.  The  highly  successful  open  house 
ceremony  In  Santa  Ana,  CA,  which  was  fea- 
tured In  the  November-December  Issue  of 
"Postal  Life,"  can  serve  as  a  model  for  this 
type  of  ceremony. 

All  open  house  ceremonies  will  be  coordi- 
nated from  Headquarters  by  the  Office  of 
Community  Programs.  When  a  new  postal 
facility  Is  ready  for  occupancy,  the  Office  of 
Community  Programs  will  automatically 
provide  the  local  postmaster  with  a  kit  of  In- 
formation relating  to  the  open  house  cere- 
mony. 

In  the  future,  postmasters  will  be  allowed 
a  small  fund  to  defray  some  of  the  Incidental 
costs  of  activities  related  to  the  open  house 
of  a  new  postal  facility. 

The  purpose  of  this  highly  visible  change 
will  be  to  highlight  the  role  of  our  own  postal 
employees  In  serving  the  residents  of  their 
community.  For  this  reason,  participation  In 
any  Informal  rlbbon-cuttlng  ceremonies  will 
be  limited  to  full-time  employees  of  the  US. 
Postal  Service.  Nonpostal  participation  on 
any  Informal  program  will  not  be  author- 
ized. 

3.  Pubic  announcements 

Public  announcements  of  Postal  Service 
activities  win  be  made  concurrently  to  the 
news  media  and  to  congressional  offices,  in 
a  nonpartisan  manner. 

The  traditional  practice  of  providing  con- 
greeslonal  offices  with  a  24-hour  advance  no- 
tice of  Postal  Service  activities  Is  responsi- 
ble for  conveying  the  erroneous  impression 
that  political  considerations  play  a  role  In 
every  postal  decision. 

To  eliminate  the  possibility  for  such  an 
Inference  In  the  future,  the  Congressional 
Liaison  Office  wUl  furnish  congressional  of- 
fices with  a  copy  of  the  Postal  Service's  pub- 
lic announcements  concurrently  with  their 
release  to  the  news  media.  Under  this  policy, 
congressional  notifications  will  be  made  In 
a  nonpartisan  manner. 

Under  these  procedures,  congressional  mat- 
ters wlU  be  the  direct  concern  of  the  Con- 
gressional Liaison  Office  and  the  Postmaster 
General,  who  through  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors, will  be  accountable  to  the  Congress  for 
the  activities  of  the  Postal  Service. 


In  Implementing  these  new  procedures, 
I  want  you  to  know  that  they  do  not  affect 
the  right  of  any  employee  to  petition,  as  a 
private  citizen,  his  U.S.  Representative  or 
Senators  on  his  own  behalf. 

The  leadership  of  individual  postal  man- 
agers In  Insuring  that  the  Intent  of  these 
procedures  is  fully  implemented  wlU  be  vital 
to  the  goal  of  removing  political  considera- 
tions from  the  Postal  Service. 


Employiks  Rftain  Right  To  PrrmoN 
In  order  to  clarify  the  foregoing  procedures 
on  congressional  contacts  as  they  relate  to 
individual  postal  employees  and  employee 
organizations,  the  attention  of  all  postal 
employees  Is  Invited  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  71  of  title  6  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

5  U.S.C.  section  7101  provides  in  pertinent 
part  that: 

"A  postal  employee  may  not  be  reduced 
In  rank  or  pay  or  removed  from  the  postal 

service  becatise  of 

•  •  •  •  • 

"(2)  presenting.  Individually  or  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  group  of  postal  employees,  a  griev- 
ance to  Congress  or  a  Member  of  Congress." 

6  U.S.C.  section  7102  provides  that; 
"The  right  of  employees,  individually  or 

collectively,  to  petition  Congress  or  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  or  to  furnish  Information  to 
either  House  of  Congress,  or  to  a  committee 
or  Member  thereof,  may  not  be  Interfered 
virtth  or  denied." 

39  U.S.C.  section  410(b),  as  contained  In 
section  2  of  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act, 
makes  the  foregoing  provisions  applicable 
to  the  new  Postal  Service.  In  addition,  89 
U.S.C.  section  1002(g),  as  contained  In  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act,  states  that  the 
provisions  of  section  1002,  dealing  with  po- 
litical recommendations,  shall  not  affect  the 
right  of  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Postal 
Service  to  petition  Congress  as  authorized  by 
section  7102  of  title  5. 

The  new  congressional  procedures  are  de- 
signed to  Insure  that  when  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice, as  such,  speaks  to  Congress  or  to  Indi- 
vidual Members  of  Congress,  It  will  do  so 
through  the  Congressional  Liaison  Office  or 
other  authorized  channels.  While  postal  em- 
ployees, and  organizations  of  postal  em- 
ployees, have  a  statutory  right  to  communi- 
cate with  Congress  or  Members  of  Congress, 
they  may  not  speak  for  the  Postal  Service 
unless  authorized  to  do  bo.— Office  of  the 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Postmaster  General, 
1-21-71. 

Memorandum   on   Congressional   Contacts 

Enactment  of  the  Postal  Reorganization 
Act  last  August  provided  the  mandate  for 
the  Postal  Service  to  completely  remove  It- 
self from  the  political  process.  This  legUla- 
tlve  mandate  applies  with  equal  force  to 
postal  employees  at  all  levels. 

While  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  has 
removed  Congress  from  operational  decision 
making  in  the  Postal  Service,  we  will  remain 
a  pubUc  service  institution  whose  actions 
will  be  subject  to  a  contlntiing  review  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress.  In  order  to  avoid 
the  possibility  for  Incorrect  Information  and 
misinterpretation,  it  Is  critical  that  the  Pos- 
tal Service  speak  to  the  Congress  with  only 
one  voice. 

Accordingly,  I  am  directing  that  the  Con- 
gressional Liaison  Office  be  the  sole  voice  of 
the  Postal  Service  In  communicating  with 
the  Congress. 

Yours  Is  a  vital  role  In  achieving  this  tran- 
sition. For  this  reason,  I  have  set  forth  de- 
tailed procedures  which  clarify  our  future 
relationships  with  the  Congress.  I  suggest 
that  you  apprise  your  staff  and  employees  of 
these  new  procedures  at  an  early  date. 

I  shall  expect  the  personal  commitment  of 
every  postal  manager  in  removing  political 
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canalderaOooa.  <rf  any  type,  from  tb«  Postal 

Service. 

CONOSKSSIONAI.    PBOCXDTnua    FOB   THS    UmTID 

Stars  Postal  Snvics 
poaTMAorvBa 
On  January  16.  1971.  I  addressed  a  memo- 
randum to  you  on  the  subject  of  Congrea- 
slonal  procedures,  a  matter  which  conttnuea 
to  be  of  the  utmost  importance. 

In  order  to  speed  the  flow  of  Congrea- 
•lonal  correspondence  into  and  out  of  the 
Congreaslonal  Liaison  Office,  the  portion  of 
the  memorandum  undar  the  hearting  "Coa> 
gresaional  Oontaota"  has  bean  rewritten. 

The  attached  memorandum  revlaee  and 
supersedes  the  memorandum  of  January  16. 
A  copy  of  the  revision  should  be  distributed 
to  every  supervlaer. 

J  B.  Pentz. 
Regional  Director. 


CoNoassBioNAL  PaocaD-aaxs  roa  thx  Unttsd 
Statxs  Pootai.  Sxbvics 


AND   surmtviBOfl    or    tki 

PHILADBLFHTA    POSTAL   aMVUM    tXCION 

I  consider  this  meaMge  one  of  the  most 
ImportAnt  I  will  oommunlcate  to  you  as  we 
convert  to  the  Postal  Service.  I  ask  every 
postmaster  to  make  certain  that  a  copy 
reaches  every  superviser  on  his  staa. 

Poetmasters  have  just  received  a  memo- 
randum from  Postmaster  Oeneral  Wlnton 
M.  Blount  which  states  that  the  Postal 
Service  Is  now  removing  Itself  from  the  po- 
litical process  and  asks  the  personal  com- 
mitment of  every  postal  manager  to  accom- 
plish that  separation  quickly  and  tactfully. 
The  Postmaster  General's  memorandum  tells 
you  (1)  bow  to  deal  with  written,  telephone 
or  personal  contacts  by  Members  of  Congress 
or  their  staffs.  (3)  how  to  Introduce  your  new 
postal  facility  to  the  customers  who  will  use 
It.  and  (3)  that  Congressional  offlcea  will 
no  longer  have  advance  Information  about 
the  Postal  Service's  public  announcements. 

I  want  to  be  sure  there  is  no  misunder- 
standing of  these  procedures. 

Congressional  contacts 
Direct  contacts  with  Members  of  Congress, 
their  staffs  and  Congreaslonal  Committees, 
on  all  matters  Involving  the  Postal  Service, 
will  be  the  exclusive  responsibility  of  the 
Congressional   Uason   Office   at   Washington. 

1.  If  you  receive  a  written  Inquiry  from  a 
Oongreaslonal  office,  you  are  not  to  answer 
it  directly,  but  will  prepare,  within  three 
work  days,  a  oandld.  forthright  and  respon- 
sive draft  reply  to  the  Inquiry  and  forward 
It  directly  to: 

Congr«aalonal  Llalaon  Office.  United  States 
Postal  Service.  Room  3408.  13th  and  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC.  30260. 

At  the  same  time,  please  send  me  a  copy 
of  the  material  you  send  to  the  Congressional 
Liaison  Office. 

If  you  require  advice  or  asalstance  from 
this  office  with  the  preparation  of  your  reply, 
you  may  caU  Mr.  Michael  J.  OeSalls  at  316- 
697-8777  or  Mrs.  Catherine  KeUy  at  216- 
697-9700. 

Tou  need  not  send  an  advance  copy  of  the 
inquiry  to  me  or  to  the  Congressional  Liaison 
Office  before  you  prepare  your  reply. 

2.  If  you  receive  a  telephone  or  personal 
Inquiry  from  a  Oongresstonal  source,  you  will 
tactfully  acknowledge  it  with  a  statement 
that  the  Information  requested  will  be  given 
dlrecUy  to  the  caller's  Capitol  HUl  office  by 
our  Oongresalonal  Llalaon  Office.  You  will 
then  prepare,  within  three  days,  a  written 
STimmary  of  the  telephone  conversation  or 
vlatt.  Including  a  reooounended  reply,  and 
forward  it  directly  to  the  Congressional  Liai- 
son Office.  Simultaneously,  send  a  copy  of 
the  Information  to  me. 

3.  The  materials  that  you  prepare  for  the 
Congressional  Liaison  Office  should  be  sent 
by  direct  pouch  or  mailed  in  a  penalty  en- 


velope marked  "air  mall"  where  such  service 
la  appropriate. 

4.  The  Oongresalonal  Llalaon  Office  will  re- 
fer tliese  materials  to  the  appropriate  Head- 
quarters Department  for  review  and.  If  neces- 
sary, verlfloatlon  with  the  appropriate  Re- 
gional oCBdala  of  the  InformaUon  in  the  draft 
reply. 

6.  The  draft  reply  will  be  typed  In  final 
form  by  the  appropriate  Headquarters  De- 
partment for  the  signature  of  a  Oongreaslonal 
Llalaon  Officer.  Two  coplee  of  the  final  letter 
will  be  sent  to  me:  I  will  send  you  a  oopy. 

0.  If  circumstances  require  that  you  miake 
direct  contact  with  a  Oongreaslonal  office, 
please  coordinate  it  with  me  In  advance. 

Sev  facilities 

Several  postmasters  have  recently  moved 
Into  new  facilities — main  offices,  statlona  or 
branches — and  have  been  awaiting  Instruc- 
tions on  how  to  formally  present  the  new 
building  to  the  oommunlty. 

^3rtnal  dedication  ceremonies  will  be  re- 
placed with  an  Informal  open-house  and 
tour  by  customers  and  families  of  postal  em- 
ployees. If  a  nbbon-cutting  ceremony  Is  used 
to  publicise  the  move,  participation  is  llmltad 
to  full-time  employees  of  ths  Postal  Service. 
An  Information  kit  and  an  allowance  for 
expenses  Incidental  to  the  affair  will  be  avail- 
able. For  the  present,  the  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Regional  Director  will  help  you  with 
yotir  plans. 

Tou  must  understand  that  these  proce- 
dures In  connection  with  Congressional  con- 
tacts are  mandatory,  not  optional.  If  you 
are  still  uncertain  about  yovir  role  In  a 
given  situation,  call  me  and  I  will  clarify  it. 

J.  B.  Pairra, 
Regional  Director. 


THE  VOLUNTARY  MILITARY  MAN- 
POWER PROCUREMENT  ACT  OP 
1971 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaoa)  1b 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  Introduced,  with  Con^essman 
STkickk  of  Wisconsin  and  80  other 
cosponsors,  legislation  that  would  imple- 
ment the  recommendations  of  the 
President's  Gates  Commission  on  an  all- 
volunteer  Armed  Force. 

The  object  of  the  legislation  Is  to  es- 
tablish an  entirely  voluntary  D.S.  mili- 
tary force. 

I  would  venture  to  say  that  the  bi- 
partisan group  of  sponsors  of  the  measure 
represent  a  wide  range  of  IdeologlcaJ 
differences  and  an  equally  wide  range  of 
Individual  motivations. 

Many  of  us  view  the  draft  as  an  un- 
warranted infringement  on  the  basic 
liberty  of  our  citizens,  and  are  seeking  a 
vehicle  to  accomplish  its  abolition. 

Others  see  in  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem a  device  which  permits  the  Execu- 
tive to  ignore  congressional  intentions, 
and  are  searching  for  a  means  to  rees- 
tablish in  the  Congress  its  constitutional 
responsibility  to  "raise  and  support 
auinies." 

Ail  of  us  deplore  the  plight  of  the  low- 
ranidng  enlisted  man  and  seek  to  lift 
him  from  the  throes  of  poverty. 

Whatever  our  preconceptions  or  orig- 
inal intentions  may  have  been,  I  be- 
lieve that  each  of  us  is  now  convinced 
of  the  fundamental  reasonableness  and 
basic  equity  of  this  proposed  legislation. 

Its  main  thrust  is  to  make  the  military 
service  attractive  to  the  point  that  yoimg 


men  will  volunteer  in  sufficient  numben 
to  meet  our  national  defense  needs,  so 
that  resorting  to  conacription  would  be- 
come unnecessary. 

We  intend  to  accomplish  this  by  pro- 
viding a  substantial  pay  raise  for  first 
term  military  personnel,  averaging  about 
50  percent  for  enlisted  men  and  28  per- 
cent for  ofBcers.  This  proposal  may  seem 
overly  generous  until  we  realize  that  the 
present  pay  scale  permits  50,000  serv- 
icemen to  be  eligible  for  Federal  food 
stamps,  and  provides  a  gross  compensa- 
tion, to  recnUts  which  is  $45  a  month 
below  the  Federal  minimum  wage. 

Pay,  of  course,  is  not  the  sole  factor 
motivating  a  young  man's  decision  to 
enter  the  military  service.  Simple  patri- 
otism motivates  many  of  them.  But  a 
young  man  considering  the  military 
service  today  is  forced  to  choose  between 
performing  what  he  sees  as  his  patriotic 
duty,  and  feeding  his  family.  The  pro- 
posed legislation  would  eliminate  the 
need  for  him  to  make  that  disturbing 
choice. 

Whatever  our  preconceptions  or  orig- 
inal intentions  may  have  been,  I  be- 
lieve our  first  consideration  is  to 
Improve  the  pay  and  living  conditions  of 
Its  first  term  servicemen.  Our  bill  pro- 
vides the  vehicle  to  do  this,  and  it  is  our 
strong  belief  that  together  with  its  other 
provisions  the  legislation  when  fully  Im- 
plemented will  render  forced  service  un- 
necessary. An  all-voluntary  armed  force 
will  then  become  a  reality. 

It  can  be  flatly  stated  as  a  fact:  No 
Member  of  Congress  would  associate 
himself  with  a  piece  of  legislation  if  he 
felt  that  its  enactment  would  endanger 
the  national  security  of  the  United 
States.  The  legislation  to  move  toward 
an  all-voluntary  armed  force  is  no  ex- 
ception. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  need  only  look  at 
seme  of  the  bill's  prominent  proponents 
to  debimk  the  notion  that  it  somehow  in- 
volves a  compromise  in  our  Nation's  se- 
curity. Former  Secretary  of  Defense 
Thomas  Gates,  former  NATO  Com- 
manders Alfred  Oruenther  and  Laurls 
Norstad,  Senator  Barry  Goldwatkr — all 
men  with  unquestionable  commitment  to 
a  secure  America,  and  with  expertise  to 
evaluate  proposals  that  might  affect  it— 
enthusiastically  support  the  all-volun- 
teer force.  President  Nixon  has  proposed 
a  similar,  but  more  gradual,  movement 
to  an  all-volunteer  force. 

A  very  Important  provision  of  the  bill 
seeks  to  strengthen  our  Reserve  forces. 
Our  Reserve  units  have  proven  in  the  past 
to  constitute  our  first  line  of  defense  in 
sudden  manpower  emergencies,  to  a  far 
more  dependable  degree  than  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  which  requires  weeks, 
even  months,  to  move  significant  numbers 
of  men  through  its  pipeline.  To  those  who 
say  "It  win  never  work:  men  volunteer 
for  military  service  today  only  because 
they  know  the  draft  will  get  them  other- 
wise," we  say,  "Let's  try  it.  It  may  work." 
In  fact,  the  only  evidence  we  have  Is 
that  it  will.  The  lottery  system  of  induc- 
tion gives  us  a  means  of  estimating  how 
many  enlistees  are  draft-motivated.  Most 
enlistees  with  high  numbers,  it  is  safe 
to  say.  would  have  volunteered  without 
the  pressure  of  the  draft.  According  to 
Defense  Department  analyses,  fully  half 
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5[  the  enlisted  volunteers  were  "true" 
volunteers.  .  ^-  ,   ^ 

We  wish  to  remind  the  doubtful,  too, 
that  In  previous  periods  of  national  emer- 
»Hicy  there  were  more  volunteers  than 
^le  services  could  use.  During  World  War 
TT  for  example,  when  a  call  for  1.500 
mlunteers  from  Hawaii  was  issued  by  the 
War  Department,  within  10  days  10.000 
had  volunteered.  The  War  Department 
^  boosted  the  quota  to  3.000.  but  was 
f^ed  to  refuse  the  service  of  7,000  vol- 
unteers. Those  3.000  volimteers  formed 
the  core  of  the  famous  442d  Regimental 
combat  Team,  whom  Gen.  Mark  Clark 
described  as  "the  most  flghtingest  and 
most  highly  decorated  unit  in  the  entire 
aiilitary  history  of  the  United  States," 
Who  Is  to  say  that  our  yoimg  men  of  to- 
day are  less  patriotic? 

Just  in  case  the  skeptics  are  right,  how- 
ever we  provide  in  our  blU  a  simple 
mechanism  to  cope  with  an  emergency. 
Upon  request  of  the  President,  the  Con- 
gress need  simply  pass  a  joint  resolution 
to  reinstate  the  draft.  Certainly,  no  one 
can  seriously  believe  that  congressional 
approval  would  be  withheld  In  a  time  of 
real  emergency. 

An  all-voluntary  force  should  be  pref- 
erable to  what  we  have  now,  for  It  Is  most 
likely  to  be  more  efficient.  Simply  stated, 
yolunteers  do  better  work  tlian  men 
forced  to  do  the  same  work.  Conse- 
quently, an  all-volunteer  force  could  be 
much  smaller  In  size  than  a  mixed  vol- 
unteer-and-conscrtpt  force  to  perform 
the  same  assignment. 

Ours  Is  not  a  radical,  or  reactionary,  or 
liberal  or  conservative  proposal.  Our  pro- 
posal represents  a  serious  effort  toward 
strengthening  America,  in  both  a  mili- 
tary and  a  moral  sense. 

Its  enactment  is  a  realistic  goal,  and  we 
hope  to  achieve  it  In  this  session  of  the 
92d  Congress. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include 
a  list  of  the  cosponsors  of  the  Volimtary 
Military  Manpower  Procurement  Act  of 
1971. 

Voluntary  Mn,rrABT  Manpowm  PaocuRi:- 
ittNT  Act  or  1971,  Febbuabt  17,  1971 

LIST     OF     SPONSORS 

Joseph  P  Addabbo,  William  R.  Anderson, 
Mark  Andrews.  BUI  Archer,  Herman  Badlllo, 
Charles  E  Bennett,  Edward  G.  Blester,  Jr., 
Edward  P.  Boland,  William  S.  Broomfleld, 
Garry  Brown  of  Michigan,  and  James  T. 
BroyhUl  of  North  Carolina. 

John  Buchanan.  "Hm  Lee  Carter,  Elford  A. 
Cederberg.  Shirley  Chlsholm,  Don  Clausen, 
William  (BlU)  Clay,  James  C.  Cleveland, 
Silvio  O.  Conte,  Jc*n  Conyers,  Jr.,  Philip  M. 
Crane,  and  John  H.  Dent. 

Harold  D.  Donohue,  Jc*n  G.  Dow,  John  J. 
Duncan,  Don  Edwards.  Paul  Plndley,  Hamil- 
ton Pish.  Jr..  James  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania., 
Barry  Goldwater,  Jr.,  Edith  Green  of  Oregon, 
Charles  S.  Gubser,  and  GUbert  Gude. 

Seymour  Halpern.  Lee  H.  Hamilton,  Mi- 
chael Harrington,  James  P.  Hastings,  Ken 
Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  Margaret  M.  Heck- 
ler of  Massachusetts,  Frank  Horton,  Harold 
T.  Johnson  of  California,  Edward  I.  Koch, 
Robert  L.  Leggett,  and  Robert  McClory. 

William  S.  Mallllard,  Spark  M.  Matsunaga, 
Romano  L.  MazzoU,  Patsy  T.  Mink,  Parren 
Mitchell.  F  Bradford  Morse,  Charles  A. 
Mosher,  Morgan  F.  Murphy  of  Illinois.  James 
O.  OHara,  Alvln  E.  O'Konskl,  and  Walter  E. 
Powell. 

Jerry  L.  Pettis,  Albert  H.  Qule,  Tom  R ills- 
back,  Ogden  R.  Reld.  Donald  W.  Rlegle.  Jr.. 
Howard  W.  Roblson,  Robert  A.  Roe,  Benja- 


min 8.  Roaenthal,  John  H.  Eousaelot.  Wil- 
liam P.  Ryan,  and  Femand  J.  St  Germain. 

Charles  W.  Sandman,  Jr.,  Paul  S.  Sarbanes, 
Fred  Schwengel,  Keith  G.  Sebellus,  Garner 
E.  Bhrlver,  Henry  P.  Smith,  m  of  New  York, 
M.  G.  Snyder,  Robert  T.  Stafford,  J.  Wm. 
Stanton,  LouU  Stokes,  and  WUllam  A.  Stelger 
of  Wisconsin. 

Vernon  W.  Thomson  of  Wlsoonsln,  Morris 
K.  Udall,  Guy  Vander  Jagt.  Charles  A.  Vanlk. 
William  B.  Wldnall,  and  Gus  Yatron. 


The  Chief  Justice  in  a  yearly  state  of 
the  Judiciary  swidress  before  Congress 
could  bring  the  prestige  and  the  author- 
ity of  his  office  to  bear  on  some  of  the 
problems  mentioned.  By  providing  Con- 
gress with  some  of  the  Information  it 
requires,  the  long-delayed  dialog  be- 
tween the  two  branches  could  begin  in 
earnest, 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  on  the  con- 
current resolution. 


AN  ANNUAL  STATE  OF  THE 
JUDICIARY  ADDRESS 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  tiis  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
submitted  a  concurrent  resolution  to  the 
House  today  requesting  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States  to  report  armually 
to  a  Joint  session  of  Congress  on  the 
state  of  the  Federal  judiciary. 

The  Idea  for  a  "state  of  the  Judiciary" 
speech  Is  not  a  new  one,  but  Congress  has 
never  taken  action  on  the  matter.  During 
this  period  of  Inaction,  the  problems  of 
the  Judicial  branch  of  our  Government 
have  multiplied  and  Intensified:  clogged 
calendars,  crowded  courts,  jury  selec- 
tion, tenure  of  office.  baU.  preventive  de- 
tention to  name  a  few.  If  these  problems 
are  ever  to  be  solved,  Congress  must  have 
a  clear  statement  of  the  problems  as  seen 
by  participants  in  the  process,  and  It 
must  have  comprehensive  information 
as  to  their  consequences  for  the  system. 
It  is  recognized  that  such  speeches  are 
not  panaceas.  Neither  the  constitution- 
ally mandated  state  of  the  Union  address, 
nor  the  state  of  the  economy  address, 
nor  the  state  of  the  world  address  result 
in  any  Immediate  solutions. 

Yet.  what  these  speeches  do  accom- 
plish is  the  setting  down  of  some  com- 
mon groimd  for  an  extensive  dialog  on 
the  problems  at  hand.  They  establish 
such  ground  in  the  arenas  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  have  the  responsibility  and  the 
authority  to  act.  They  offer  information 
as  to  how  they  structure  their  priorities, 
and  what  ends  and  means  are  deemed 
relevant. 

In  his  "state  of  the  Federal  judiciary" 
address  before  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation In  August  1970.  Chief  Justice 
Warren  E.  Burger  stated: 

I  am  confident  that  11  additional  costs 
arise  In  the  process  of  making  needed 
changes  and  improvements  In  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Judicial  system.  Congress  will 
support  the  Courts.  But  Judges  must  demon- 
strate the  needs  clearly 

I  wish  to  concur  with  Chief  Justice 
Burger's  analysis:  Congress  will  support 
the  courts  If  It  has  adequate  knowledge 
of  the  problems— and  I  believe  these 
ideas  and  needs  should  be  offered  di- 
rectly before  the  Congress  so  they  can 
have  a  wide  hearing. 

The  Judicial  Conference  and  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  US.  Courts 
have  recommended  changes  in  the  past, 
but  these  have  faUed  to  have  sufficient 
impact  on  the  Congress  and  on  the  pub- 
lic. Thus  the  separation  of  powers  has 
progressed  to  a  type  of  isolation  of  power 
on  the  matter  of  dialog  between  the  Ju- 
dicial smd  legislative  branches. 


BALANCING  THE   BUDGET   ON   THE 
BACKS  OP  OUR  ELDERLY 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  grave- 
ly concerned  by  recent  reports  that  the 
Nixon  administration  is  planning  to  ask 
for  an  increase  in  medicare  costs  cou- 
pled with  a  cut  In  program  benefits. 

I  would  like  to  ask  Mr,  Nixon  how  he 
can  find  limitless  money  to  expand  our 
wars  in  Vietnam.  Cambodia  and  Laos  but 
carmot  find  money  in  the  budget  to 
maintain  the  health  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens. Clearly,  Mr.  Nixon  thinks  the 
priorities  of  this  country  support  balanc- 
ing the  budget  on  the  backs  of  our 
elderly. 

I,  for  one,  cannot  understand  Mr. 
Nixon's  reasoning — and  I  surely  cannot 
agree  with  It.  I  contend  that  we  do  not 
owe  our  elderly  less  than  they  are  now 
receiving  but  that  we  owe  them  more. 
Most  of  the  20  million  citizens  now  par- 
ticipating in  medicare  have  poured  a 
lifetime  of  work  Into  building  the  stand- 
ard of  living  so  many  of  us  enjoy  today. 
Yet  once  they  enter  well-earned  retire- 
ment, many  of  them  find  their  incomes — 
despite  social  security  or  other  Income 
sources — drop  by  one-lialf  to  two-thirds. 

One  in  every  five  poor  persons  in  the 
United  States  today  Is  elderly.  One- 
fourth  of  all  elderly  live  In  households 
which  are  below  the  poverty  line.  Some- 
how, Mr.  Speaker,  tiiis  does  not  seem  a 
fitting  thank  you  for  what  these  citizens 
have  contributed.  Yet  the  President 
wants  to  squeeze  these  people's  meager 
budgets  even  more.  I  cannot  favor  such 
a  move. 

Costs  have  already  risen  sharply  imder 
medicare.  For  Instance,  when  the  pro- 
gram was  begvm  In  1966.  premiums  for 
the  supplementary  voluntary  doctors' 
insurance  was  $3  a  month— now  they  are 
$5.30  a  month  and  due  to  go  up  to  $5.60 
a  month  in  July.  About  19  million  elderly 
persons  participate  in  this  program.  At 
the  present  a  person  receiving  benefits 
under  it  must  not  only  pay  the  $5.30 
monthly  but  must  also  pay  the  first  $60 
of  expenses — suid  it  is  strongly  suspected 
that  the  administration  is  going  to  ask  to 
raise  this  figure. 

I  could  not  support  increasing  costs 
while  decreasing  benefits.  For  years  I 
have  fought  to  help  our  elderly  by  ex- 
panding coverage  under  medicare.  This 
is  a  relatively  new  medical  program  and 
as  such  there  are  many  "bugs"  in  it 
which  must  be  worked  out.  Many  needs 
wtiich  are  now  unmet  must  be  provided 
for.  Some  of  us  are  trying  to  correct 
deficiencies  that  exist  by  providing  bet- 
ter coverage. 
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One  of  the  most  critical  shortcomings 
of  this  medicare  program  has  been  the 
lack  of  coverage  for  outpatient  driig  ex- 
pense. At  the  present  time,  almost  80 
percent  of  the  dnigs  our  medicare  elder- 
ly use  must  be  paid  for  out  of  their 
pockets — even  though  the  drug  may  have 
been  prescribed  by  a  doctor  as  part  of 
medicare  treatment.  We  all  know  how 
expensive  drugs  are:  for  people  living 
on  fixed  incomes  in  the  midst  of  rampant 
Inflation,  the  costs  of  drugs  is  felt  even 
more  deeply. 

To  meet  this  need,  I  have  cosponsored 
a  measure  which  would  provide  compre- 
hensive outpatient  prescription  drug  cov- 
erage under  medicare.  Financed  under 
the  payroll  tax  section  of  medicare  with 
a  minimum  copayment  by  the  purchaser 
for  each  prescription,  the  bill  would  cover 
prescription  drugs  and  certain  nonpre- 
scription drugs  of  special  life-sustaining 
value.  This  bill  is  designed  to  assure  that 
every  medicare  recipient  benefits,  with- 
out having  to  pay  monthly  premlimis  or 
keep  records  or  file  claims. 

Furthermore.  I  proposed  a  bill  which 
would  remove  the  present  limit  on  the 
number  of  days  which  benefits  might  be 
paid  to  an  Individual  receiving  posthos- 
pltal  extended  care  services.  The  present 
limit  of  100  days  is  not  sufficient,  in  many 
cases,  to  cover  the  treatment  needed;  and 
the  extra  expense  of  extended  treatment 
can  wipe  out  the  savings  an  elderly  per- 
son or  couple  may  have  been  able  to  set 
aside. 

I  have  also  introduced  legislation 
which  would  eliminate,  In  certain  cases, 
the  requirement  that  an  insured  indi- 
vidual must  first  be  admitted  to  a  hos- 
pital in  order  to  qualify  for  extended  care 
services.  Furthermore.  I  have  attempted 
to  win  passage  of  a  measure  which  would 
include  dental  care,  eye  care,  dentures, 
eyeglasses  and  hearing  aids  under  medi- 
care; this  has  long  been  recognized  as  a 
major  shortcoming  of  medicare.  Addi- 
tionally, I  have  sponsored  a  bill  to  cover 
the  transportation  costs  of  an  individual 
eligible  for  home  health  services  of  the 
tj-pe  which  may  be  provided  away  from 
his  home,  to  and  from  the  place  where 
such  services  are  provided. 

As  I  said.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  these 
measures  have  been  introduced  to  meet 
specific  failings  in  the  current  medicare 
program.  All  of  them  are  vitally  needed 
to  make  this  program — which  now  covers 
only  about  50  percent  of  the  medical 
costs  of  participants — more  comprehen- 
sive and  beneficial  to  America's  senior 
citizens  who  not  only  need  but  deserve 
such  treatment.  I  am  hopefiil  that  Con- 
gress will  look  with  Increasing  favor  on 
the  passage  of  such  measures  and  will 
reject  President  Nixon's  attempt  to 
shortchange  the  elderly  in  America. 


STUDY  OP  ELEMENTARY  AND  SEC- 
ONDARY EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
AND  NEEDS— PART  UI 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  1 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 24  and  on  October  8,  I  inserted 
In  the  Record  preliminary  findings  of  a 
portion  of  the  Study  of  Elementary  and 


Secondary  Education  Programs  and 
Needs  which  was  conducted  recently  by 
the  Commifttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
Those  reports  dealt  primarily  with  the 
operation  of  the  programs  Instituted  un- 
der the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  and  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act.  My  colIeague«  who  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  examine  the  results 
will  recall  that  the  more  than  8,000  re- 
sponding school  superintendents  ex- 
pressed strong  and  virtually  unanimous 
support  and  enthusiasm  for  existing 
Federal  elementary  and  secondary  school 
programs. 

Today  I  will  report  on  the  results  of 
those  questions  in  the  survey  which  In- 
quired about  the  problems  and  needs 
of  school  districts  in  connection  with 
federally  aided  programs.  As  before,  the 
results  are  reported  in  terms  of  5  enroll- 
ment categories,  representing  altogether 
an  estimated  25,760,000  schoolchildren. 
The  breakdown  of  the  total  by  enroll- 
ment categor>-  is  as  follows: 

Enrollment  category  1:  under  1.000 
pupils;  3.132  respondents  times  average 
of  500  per  district,  equals  1,566,000  pupils. 

Enrollment  category  2:  1.000  to  4.999 
pupils;  3,099  respondents  times  1.000 
equals  3,099.000  pupils. 

Elnrollment  category  3 :  5,000  to  34,999 
pupils;  1.141  respondents  times  10,000 
eqiukls  11.410,000  pupils. 

Enrollment  category  4:  35.000  to  99,999 
pupils;  77  respondents  times  60,000 
equals  4,620,000  pupils. 

Enrollment  category  5:  over  100,000  pu- 
pils; Actual  count:  5.065.060  pupils. 

Total  estimated  enrollment  represent- 
ed by  respondents:  25,760,060. 

The  first  question  asked : 

If  any  of  the  following  represented  a  serloiis 
problem  during  the  196&-70  school  year, 
please  indicate  the  severity  of  the  problem 
by  ranking  from  1  to  3  those  that  were  the 
moBt  difficult  for  your  district: 

A.  Inadequate  Federal  funding; 

B.  Late  Federal  funding; 

C.  R«Btrlctlons  on  the  use  of  Federal  funds; 

D.  Complexities  In  securing  approvals; 

E.  No  serious  problems; 

F.  Other." 

In  the  largest  category  of  schools, 
those  with  over  100,000  students  enrolled 
and  altogether  representing  over  5  mil- 
lion children,  two-thirds  of  the  respond- 
ing superintendents  cited  "inadequate 
funding"  as  the  most  serious  problem. 
This  was  also  the  most  frequently  chosen 
response  in  the  two  categories  of  dis- 
tricts enrolling  1,000  to  5.000  students 
and  representing  over  6  million  school- 
children. 

In  the  two  categories  of  school  districts 
enrolling  5.000  to  100.000  pupils,  repre- 
senting approximately  15  million  school- 
children, "late  Federal  funding"  was 
most  frequently  listed  as  the  number  one 
problem. 

"Late  Federal  funding"  was  the  most 
frequently  chosen  response  as  the  second 
most  serious  problem  by  all  respondents 
In  districts  enrolling  over  one  thousand 
pupils,  collectively  representing  over  23 
million  children. 

In  each  enrollment  category,  the  most 
frequently  cited  problem  as  third  most 
serious  was  "restrictions  on  the  use  of 
Federal  funds." 

The  great  majority  of  the  responding 
superintendents  listed  "inadequate  Fed- 
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eml  funding '  or  "late  Federal  funding" 
as  their  first  or  second  most  serious  prob- 
lem, and  the  comments  we  received  on 
this  question  confirm  the  statistical  find- 
ings. The  figure  following  the  city  and 
State  represents  the  enrollment  of  the 
district. 

Mercer  Island,  Wash.— 5.612: 
Lack  of  Federal  funding  curtailed  Inno- 
vative thinking  and  programs.  New,  lmagln«. 
tlve  programs  are  impossible  to  Implement 
without  the  aid  of  Federal  funds  and  create 
a  poor  psychological  climate  for  teachers  who 
may  have  excellent  Ideas  but  find  no  means 
of  putting  them  Into  practice. 

Newark  Valley,  N.Y,— 1.950: 

Late  funding  and  unreaiutlc  timetable  for 
spending  are  almost  as  much  of  a  problem 
as  Insufficient  funds.  More  certainty  would 
surely  result  In  better  planning. 

Paola,  Kans.— 1,695: 

Oood  programs  are  the  results  of  good 
planning.  It  Is  Impossible  to  plan  without 
knowledge  of  funds.  We  did  not  know  until 
about  April  1870  the  amount  we  were  to  re- 
ceive for  1060-70. 

San  Bernardino.  Calif.— 37,097: 
Inadequate  funding  levels  are  of  para- 
mount concern.  However,  the  lateness  of 
notification  of  funding  and  variation  In  fund- 
ing levels  from  one  fiscal  year  to  the  next 
make  effective  program  planning  difficult. 

Lakehurst,  N.J.— 766 : 
Lat«    funding — leads    to    hasty    planning 
which  Is  not  as  productive  as  It  should  be. 

Dearborn,  Mich.— 21.451: 

Although  (b)  (late  Federal  funding)  U 
listed  as  the  number  1  problem,  (a)  [Inade- 
quate Federal  funding)  is  a  close  second.  The 
lateness  In  Federal  funding  causes  crash  pro- 
C^ams  Instead  of  well-planned  programs. 

Franklin.  W.  Va.— 1,598: 

Knowing  how  much  you  are  going  to  get 
and  when  Is  the  greatest  problem.  Give  us 
a  sum  of  money  for  a  year  In  advance  to 
eliminate  funding  risks. 

Mancos.  Colo. — 428: 

A.  staffing  the  project  was  a  problem  at  the 
late  date.  B.  Inadequate  funds  limited  the 
program  to  a  few  students. 

Farmingdale,  N.J. — 190: 

Notification  of  amounts  of  money  district 
was  eligible  to  apply  for  not  received  In  suf- 
ficient time.  Approvals  not  secured  In  enough 
time  to  assure  Title  I  personnel  of  definite 
positions.  Personnel  had  to  be  hired  pending 
approval  of  programs. 

Auburn,  Ind. — 4,332: 

Our  funds  were  not  avaUable  until  Novem- 
ber, two  months  after  school  started.  Fund- 
ing should  be  done  In  the  spring  prior  to 
the  school  year  in  question.  Such  procedures 
would  allow  ample  time  to  employ  staS  and 
plan  for  the  program. 

Jackson,  NJ. — 5,300: 

Year  round  program  cannot  be  run  to  ac- 
commodate all  eligible  children  due  to  lack 
of  funding. 

Palisades  Park,  N.J.— 1,900: 
Inadequate  funds  cause  scheduling  prob- 
lems and  Insufficient  services. 

Buhler,  Kans. — 1.870: 

Difficult  to  maintain  good  program  for  reg- 
ular students  when  funds  are  cut  back  by 
Title  I  after  starting  an  approved  program. 
If  It  was  worth  starting  It  is  worth  continu- 
ing! 

A  second  question  asked : 
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Which  of  the  following  areas  In  your 
Khool  district  is  In  need  of  expanded  pro- 
puns  and  services?  Please  lUt  according  to 
priority. 

A.  Compensatory  education; 

B.  Secondary  vocational  education; 

C  Postsecondary  vocational  education; 

D,  Preschool  education; 

E.  Special  education; 

P.  loservlce  education  for  teachers; 

0.  Library  and  textbooks; 
H.  Equipment; 

1.  Facilities; 
J.  Other. 

The  most  common  choices  for  the  No. 
1  priority  were:  secondary  vocational 
education — cited  by  about  a  quarter  of 
the  respondents  from  districts  enrolling 
fewer  than  5,000  pupils,  and  compensa- 
tory education,  which  was  chosen  by 
37  percent  of  the  respondents  from  dis- 
tricts of  over  35.000  enrollment.  Another 
response  which  was  frequently  chosen  as 
the  No.  1  need  was  preschool  educa- 
tion. Ten  percent  of  those  in  the  under 
1 000  enrollment  category,  20.8  percent 
In  the  5,000  to  34,999  group,  and  30.7 
percent  In  the  over  100.000  category 
Identified  preschool  education  as  the 
program  most  in  need  of  expansion. 

Similar  patterns  hold  as  well  for  the 
responses  listed  as  second  priority.  Com- 
pensatory education  was  chosen  by  one- 
fifth  of  the  respondents  from  districts 
enrolling  35.000  to  99.999;  and  one-sixth 
of  those  from  the  over  100.000  group. 
Preschool  education  was  chosen  as  sec- 
ond priority  by  a  significant  percentage 
in  each  enrollment  category.  In  the  dis- 
tricts enrolling  35,000  to  99,999.  36.6  per- 
cent of  the  respondents  made  this  re- 
sponse, as  did  a  quarter  of  those  from  the 
over  100,000  group. 

When  the  percentages  listing  each  pos- 
sible response  as  first,  second,  or  third 
priority  are  combined,  a  composite  pic- 
ture of  the  central  concerns  of  the  re- 
sponding superintendents  emerges. 
Again,  compensatory  education  is  seen 
to  be  of  paramount  Importance  particu- 
larly for  the  larger  school  districts.  Thus, 
71.5  percent  of  the  respondents  from 
the  largest  school  districts — those  of  over 
100,000  enrollment — chose  it  as  first,  sec- 
ond, or  third  priority.  For  all  categories 
of  responding  districts,  preschool  educa- 
U(m  was  of  central  importance.  Over  70 
percent  of  the  respondents  from  districts 
enrolling  at  least  35,000  listed  this  as 
first,  second,  or  third  in  importance.  In 
the  lower  enrollment  categories,  expan- 
sion of  secondary  vocational  education 
was  listed  as  one  of  the  three  top  priori- 
ties by  close  to  half  of  the  respondents. 
Inservlce  education  for  teachers  was 
listed  by  over  a  third  of  all  respondents 
as  being  of  high  priority  as  well.  The 
charts  showing  this  information  appear 
at  the  end  of  today's  report. 

Comments  received  on  this  question, 
while  revealing  the  wide  diversity  of 
needs  felt  by  local  school  systems,  clearly 
document  the  necessity  for  continued 
and  increased  Federal  support. 

Palisades  Park,  N.J  .—1900 : 

Our  experiences  with  pre-school  programs 
has  shown  very  definite.  pKjsltlve  results.  The 
children  are  more  prepared  when  they  enter 
the  regular  program  and  we  know  mor« 
about  them  and  their  problems. 


Picher.  Okla.— 750 : 

Over  a  period  of  years  a  school  falls  behind 
due  to  economic  problems.  It  takes  longer 
for  low  t*x  baaed  schools  and  with  a  high  per- 
cent of  disadvantaged  children  to  oetch  up. 

Jasper,  Fla. — 2.465: 

There  Is  a  definite  need  in  our  school 
system  to  develop  reepect  for  vocational  train- 
ing from  Kl-12.  There  needs  to  exist  a  mu- 
tual respect  arid  supplementary  force  between 
the  representatives  of  the  academic  and  voca- 
tional fields;  neither  Is  wholly  succeaaful 
without  the  other  since  both  are  essential  In 
the  education  of  all  children. 

Superior,  Ariz.— 1,060 : 

Our  low  evaluation  has  made  growth  near 
Impossible.  The  valuation  has  been  dropping 
markedly  untU  very  recently — now  more  sta- 
ble, but  about  lowest  in  county  In  q>lte  of 
fewness  of  low  economic  citizens.  Need  kin- 
dergarten to  cut  down  on  failures  and  drop- 
outs and  need  vocational  In  high  school,  par- 
ticularly for  boys.  None  now. 

Osceola,  Wis.— 1,156: 

A  lack  of  funds  and  faculties  prevents  this 
school  district  from  providing  educational 
opportunities  for  the  mentally  retarded  (ed- 
ucable)    of  high   school   age. 

Henrietta,  N.Y.— 10,200: 

It  Is  obvious  that  by  providing  Improved 
and  updated  education  for  teachers  result 
in  better  education  for  children.  The  N8F 
Institutes  have  proven  this. 

Pratt,  Kans. — 1,795: 

I  listed  other  as  number  one  because  learn- 
ing difficulties  need  to  be  Identified  early  and 
classrooms  need  to  be  set  up  to  Include 
specialists  In  learning  difficulties  to  work 
with  staff  in  correcting  these  problems  so 
that  children  may  progress  at  their  own  rate. 
I  think  that  Continuous  education  by  levels 
or  phases  that  will  let  chUdren  work  at  their 
own  rate  will  assist  the  first  priority. 

Dekalb.  Miss— 2.500: 

If  adequate  facilities  are  made  avaUable 
we  can  provide  education  that  fits  the  needs 
of  the  children. 

Van  Homesville,  N.Y  .—355: 

Compensatory  education  Is  a  must.  We 
must  secure  and  develop  a  skilled  diagnos- 
tician, fund  the  position,  evaluate  carefully 
our  failures,  and  prescrll)e  correction  to  be 
carried  out  by  assistants  and  regular  class- 
room staff  under  diagnosticians'  supervision. 

Falls  Village.  Conn.— 2,748 : 

students  from  this  district  attend  a  State 
Vocational  School  for  technical  education. 
There  Is  a  need  for  work-study  programs, 
evening  training  and  educational  programs 
for  dropouts,  out  of  school  youth,  and  up- 
dating skills  for  youth  working  at  a  trade. 

Sunman.  Ind. — 2,353: 

Sec.  Vocational  Ed  In  our  new  district  area 
school  Is  wonderful  but  It  Is  about  to  fall  be- 
cause of  Inadequate  financing  at  the  State 
level  and  Federal  level. 

Keimebunk,  Maine — 2,200: 
We  badly  need  a  buUdlng  program  that  we 
are  trying  hard  to  get. 

Phoenix,  Ariz.— 2,689: 

More  than  anything  else,  classrooms  and 
funds  for  kindergarten  and  pre-school  are 
needed. 

Marcellus,  N.Y.— 2,725: 

The  problem  lies  In  the  fact  that  we  do  not 
have  large  numbers  of  children  of  similar  age 
with  similar  problems.  Therefore  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  students  in  our  district  who 


reqtiire  a  compensatory  Instructional  pro- 
gram of  some  kind  calls  for  a  program  that  Is 
diverse  In  nature  and  age  levels. 

Superior,  Ariz.— 1,060: 

We  could  develop  this  to  be  of  more  us* 
to  those  entering  school  and  pre-school  If 
we  had  more  space,  but  we  have  to  use  our 
auditorium  for  special  education  classes,  the 
stage  for  part  of  this,  a  basement  store-room 
for  oxir  reading  special  teacher  who  helps  di- 
rect this  and  one  boiler  room  for  our  physical 
education  change  room. 

A  related  question  about  operational 
difBculties  asked: 

If  your  program  Is  hampered  by  opera- 
tional deficiencies,  please  respond  to  the 
following  by  ranking  from  1  to  3  the  follow- 
ing problems  according  to  their  severity  in 
your  district; 

A.  Inadequate  funds  for  regular  programs; 

B.  Inadequate  facilities  and  materials; 

C.  UnavallabUlty  of  quaUfled  professional 
personnel; 

D.  Need  for  greater  parental  support  of 
program; 

E.  Need  for  technical  assistance; 

F.  No  of>eratlonal  deficiencies; 
O.  Other. 

Without  exception,  the  most  frequent- 
ly chosen  response  as  the  most  severe 
problem  In  each  enrollment  category  was 
"Inadequate  funds  for  regular  pro- 
grams." Over  88  percent  of  the  respond- 
ing superintendents  in  the  group  of 
schools  enrolling  over  100,000  chose  this 
response.  The  percentage  of  those  an- 
swering "no  operational  deficiencies"  de- 
clined considerably  in  the  upper  two 
categories  of  enrollment,  to  15  percent 
of  those  in  the  districts  enrolling  be- 
tween 35,000  and  99,999;  and  5.9  per- 
cent of  those  in  the  districts  of  over 
100,000. 

In  each  enrollment  category,  the  most 
frequently  chosen  response  as  the  sec- 
ond most  pressing  problem  was  "inade- 
quate facilities  and  materials."  Three- 
quarters  of  the  respondents  in  the  largest 
enrollment  group — those  school  systems 
enrolling  over  100,000  pupils — so  re- 
sponded. 

The  response  most  frequently  cited  as 
the  third  most  serious  problem  was  the 
"unavailability  of  qualified  professional 
personnel."  Thus.  50  percent  of  the  re- 
spondents identified  this  as  their  third 
most  serious  problem. 

The  last  question  in  this  series  asked 
school  superintendents  how  they  feel 
schools  may  best  be  served  in  the  future 
with  regard  to  Federal  education  pro- 
grams, "nie  results  here  as  well  confirm 
the  findings  of  the  rest  of  the  survey — 
that  programed  Federal  aid  is  of  prime 
necessity  to  school  districts  of  all  sorts: 

What  do  you  feel  should  be  the  next 
step  in  Federal  assistance  to  education? 
Please  list  In  order  of  your  preference  from 
1  to  8: 

A.  Federal  aid  for  teacher  salaries; 

B.  Federal  aid  for  construction; 

C.  Pull  ftindlng  for  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams; 

D.  General  Federal  aid  In  addition  to  exist- 
ing programs; 

E.  General  Federal  aid  in  lieu  of  existing 
programs; 

F.  Revenue  sharing; 

O.    Federal    aid    for    comprehensive    pre- 
school programs; 
H.   No   further  Federal   assistance. 

The  response  not  frequently  identified 
as  first  priority  in  districts  enrolling  over 
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35.000  pupils,  a  group  representing  near- 
ly 10  million  schoolchildren,  was  "full 
funding  for  Federal  programs."  Re- 
sponding superintendents  from  the  en- 
rollment category  of  between  5,000  and 
34.999  pupils,  selected  "Federal  aid  for 
construction"  and  "Full  funding  for 
existing  Federal  programs"  responses 
with  equal  frequency. 

The  responses  chosen  most  frequent- 
ly as  second  priority  in  all  school  dis- 
tricts of  up  to  100,000  enrollment  was 
"General  Federal  aid  In  addition  to  exist- 
ing programs."  The  respondents  from 
schools  with  over  100,000  enrollment 
ranked  "Federal  aid  for  comprehensive 
pre-school  programs"  with  greatest  fre- 
quency as  second  priority. 

Respondents  from  the  smallest  en- 
rollment categories,  those  districts  en- 
rolling fewer  than  5,000  pupils,  and  from 
the  largest  school  districts,  those  of  over 
100,000  pupils,  picked  most  often  as  third 
priority  Federal  aid  In  addition  to  exist- 
ing programs." 

The  response  most  commonly  IdMitl- 
fied  as  third  priority  by  respondents  In 
the  enrollment  category  of  5.000  to  34.- 
999  was  "Federal  aid  for  school  con- 
struction." Respondents  from  enroll- 
ment schools  with  35,000  to  100,000  chose 
"full  funding  for  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams" and  'Federal  aid  for  comprehen- 
sive preschool  programs"  as  third  prior- 
ity with  equal  frequency. 

Taking  Into  account  the  wide  selec- 
tion of  possible  alternatives  suggested  in 
the  question,  it  was  expected  that  there 
would  be  great  diversity  In  responses. 
However,  In  every  enrollment  category 
a  majority  of  the  superintendents  listed 


both  "Pull  funding  for  existing  pro- 
grams" and  General  Federal  aid  In  addi- 
tion to  existing  programs  in  their  first, 
second,  or  third  preference  as  to  the  next 
step  In  Federal  aid  to  education.  Such 
unanimity  occurred  in  only  two  other  in- 
stances. A  majority  of  the  superintend- 
ents in  the  enrollment  category  5.000  to 
34,999  recommended  as  either  the  first, 
second,  or  third  step  "Federal  aid  for  con- 
struction" ;  and  In  the  largest  enrollment 
category — over  100,000 — a  majority  of 
the  respondents  recommended  "Federal 
aid  for  comprehensive  preschool  pro- 
grams" as  a  next  step. 

The  comments  on  this  question  pro- 
vide further  guidance  as  to  what  fur- 
ther steps  should  be  taken. 

Berne.  Ind.— 1870: 

Inadequate  faculties  are  due  to  IncreaMd 
enrollmenta,  conaolldatlon  of  school  dlrtrlcte. 
and  antiquated  buildings.  .  .  They  do  hamper 
In  the  operation  of  Federal  as  well  as  local 
programs. 

Buffalo.  N.Y.— 6700: 

Most  Important  will  be  a  ^derai  commit- 
ment of  funding  which  will  be  a  dependable 
funding  soxirce.  It  is  very  difficult  to  make  a 
local  comanltment  of  staffing  and  resources 
when  the  Federal  program  remains  so 
chancy. 

Dearborn.  Mich.— 21.451: 

We  have  learned,  especially  with  mid-East- 
ern ethnic  groups,  we  must  reach  the  chil- 
dren very  early.  Pre-natal  programs  should 
be  considered  seriously  especially  In  the  area 
of  first  generation  Americans. 

Princeton.  W.  Va. — 14.583: 

In  West  Virginia,  cost  of  the  materials  and 
equipment  used  In  the  schools  have  been 
purchased  with  NDEA  m  and  ESEA  n  funds. 


Also,  Vocational  Education  money  Is  almost 
totally  raepodslble  for  the  vocational  pro- 
gram which  has  developed  In  the  last  nve 
or  sU  years. 

New  Rochelle,  N.Y.— 18.000: 
Our  school  district  has  reached  the  Unut 
of  lU  taxlag  power  and,  because  of  Increas- 
ing 8«)Artes.  has  been  forced  to  go  on  an 
austemy  budget.  Funding  for  regular  school 
progn&is  must  be  shifted  from  local  respon- 
sibility to  the  state  and  federal  government. 

Denver.  Colo.— 13.200: 
By  far  our  greatest  need  is  school  build- 
ings. 1  Sr.  High  School  and  a  8r.  H.S.  Voca- 
tlonal  building. 

Hutchinson,  Kans. — 8.428: 
Federal  aid  to  education  Is  urgently  needed 
In   lees   densely   populated   areas   as  well  m 
the  ghetto  areas  of  cities. 

Richer,  Okla— 750: 

Education  Is  our  front  line  defense  for 
the  perpetuation  of  the  American  way  of 
life.  People  here  do  not  tear  down  fadllUes 
but  wish  more  opportunity  to  build  and  use. 

Marcellus,  N.Y.— 2.725: 

Public  education  Is  the  most  Important 
bulwark  to  the  democratic  system.  With  the 
tremendous  Increase  In  knowledge  in  the 
area  of  the  behavioral  sciences  coupled  with 
the  advances  In  the  technology  of  communi- 
cations. It  becomes  poeslble  for  the  schools 
to  help  students  to  reach  performance  levels 
never  before  dreamed  of. 

Los  Angeles.  Calif.— 692,930: 
The  schools  of  this  coiuitry  need  massive 
funding  In  order  to  succeed.  We  need  a  na- 
tionwide commitment  and  goal,  such  as  the 
recent  ten  year  program  to  reach  the  moon. 
We  need  to  draw  upon  all  our  national  re- 
sources to  solve  our  educational  Ills  or  else 
we  shall  have  difficult  years  ahead. 

PERCENT  OF  RESPONSES  BY  ENROUMENT  CATEGORY- "IF  ANY  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  REPRESENT  A  SERIOUS  PROBLEM  DURING  THE  1969-70  SCHOOL  YEAR  PLEASE  INDICATE  THESEVERIIY 

OF  THE  PROBLEM  BY  RANKING  FROM  1  TO  3  THOSE  THAT  WERE  THE  MOST  DIFFICULT  FOR  YOUR  DISTRICT"    ' 


|ln  p*rc«nl| 


EsroflmMit 


Undw  1.000  l-«,9§9     S.OOO-34,999   35,000-99,999      Ovtf  100,000 

0)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 


1st  prisrity: 

'"  lastenlii  FMsral  fsnding 

RwtrfcUiWi  ea  tke  UM'ol'FMtofsrfMiidir 

Coflipiaimss  is  Mcnrini  tpprovsts 

No  ssfieai  pnMimt 

,  00i«r 

2d  pnonty: 

InadequiU  Faderel  lundisi. 

I  Lsis  Fsdaral  (undin(. 

I  RMtrletioR]  on  th*  OM  of  Ftderil  Isndt. 

I  Coraplaiitiei  in  taairtnf  spprovsh 

No  Mnous  probiams. . . 

,  .  OUwf 

M  priority 

(A)  Insdoqwt*  FsdOfil  lundini 

(B)  Ut«  Fid«(al  (undine 

(C)  Rostricflsnt  «n  Om  om  of  Fedenl  hind* 

(0)  CooiplesMes  is  «seurM(  approval* 

(E)  No  terioe*  protMwns. 

Othef 
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38 

40 

S6.7 

M 

32 

39 

43 

27,7 

U 

17 

14 

10 

S.S 
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5 

3 

1 

0 

14 

9 

7 

5 

0 

2 

I 

1 

0 

0 

M 

22 

a 

25 

10.  s 

31 

32 

17 

3) 

73.7 

3Z 

31 

25 

13 

15;! 

U 

13 

9 

S 

0 

2 

1 

.7 

2 

0 

.5 

.6 

.7 

3 

0 

20 

22 

20 

14 

13.3 

19 

20 

15 

12 

0 

29 
2S 

30 
23 

8 

64 

4 

41.1 

20.0 

4 

3 

3 

2 

0.7 

2 

2 

3 

4 
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PERCENT  OF  RESPONSES  BY  ENROUMENT  CATEGORV-"IF  YOUR  PROGRAM  IS  HAMPERED  BY  OPERATIONAL  DEFICIENCIES,  PLEASE  RESPOND  TO  THE  FOLLOWING  BY  RANKING  FROM 

1  TO  3  THE  FOLLOWING  PROBLEMS  ACCORDING  TO  THEIR  SEVERITY  IN  YOUR  DISTRICT" 

Pn  p«fc«nl| 


EaroRinont  catacory 


Undaf  1,000  1-4.999     5,000-34,999    35.000-99.999      Ovaf  100,000 

(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 


\*  priohty: 

(A)  Inadaquata  funds  for  ratular  proirams 

iMdMvaUMnHMsM^aMterlars 

UssvsisMl^ftl  ^asMsi  pnfesaonjl  pamanal. 

Naed  for  fachnicaraiijstancs '..", 

No  opanttofMl  daficiancla* 
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Eiuollmant  cal«|ory 


Und«  1,000  1-4,999     5.000-34,999   35,000^,999      0»«  100,000 

(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 


/«  Inadequate  funds  for  regular  programs 

m  Inadequate  facilities  and  matenals... -. 

(C\  Unavailabihty  of  qualified  protesstonal  personnel. 
(D)  Need  toi  jieater  parenUI  support  of  pragram... 

([)  Need  lor  technical  assistance 

No  opetational  deficiencies 


I 


'G)  Other. 


^  ''[A)'7n»dequ*te  funds  for  remlar  programs 

(i\  Inadequate  facilities  and  materials 


C)  Unavailability  of  qualified  professional  personnel. 

D)  Need  for  greater  parental  support  o»  program. 


(E)  Need  tor  tedinlcal  assistance. 

(F)  No  operational  darciencies. 

(G)  Other 
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20 
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4 
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4 
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6.3 
75.0 
&3 
13 
13 
0 
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0 

117 
50.0 
16.7 

0 
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PERCENT  OF  RESPONSES  BY  ENROLLMENT  CATEGORY-"WHICH  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  AREAS  IN  YOUR  SCHOOL  OISTKICT  IS  IN  HEED  OF 
PERCENT  Of  EXPANDED  PROGRAMS  AND  SERVICES?  PLEASE  LIST  ACCORDING  TO  PRIORITY" 


Enrollment  category 


Under  1.000  1-4,999     5,000-34,999    35.000-99,999      Ovar  100,000 

(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5> 


Partem  rankins  each  response  as  1st  pnonty:                                                                                                           __  13.5- 

(A)  Compensatory  education..... 24.J 

(B)  Secondary  vocational  educaUon    __  1.7 

fC)  Postsecondary  vocational  education 10,5 

(D)  Preschool  education \;_  19.4 

to  Special  education _.  6.1 

\ri  Inservice  education  tor  teacher* j.6 

to  Library  and  Uxlbootw ;"/....  4.3 

?H)  Equipment ::::::"": 9.5 

?i)  Facilities i;::::::"""":"!!!"""" 11 

(J)  Other. -  ivii'" V .-----.-.-  -- 

f^iwM  ranking  each  response  as  2d  prionty.                                                                                              6.3 

(A)  Compensatory  education.... 12.7 

(B)  Secondary  vocaUonal  education    j_6 

(C)  Postsecondary  vocational  education - n.g 

<D)  Preschool  education '''\ 117 

(E)  Special  education 13.6 

(F)  Inservice  education  for  teacher* _  12.4 

(G)  Library  and  textbooks .  U.7 

(H)  Equipment 16 

?l)  FKilities ".""""""""""""I." -2 

Percent ranKin"g'eachr**pon««  a*  3d  priority:                                                                                             7.0 

(A)  Compensatory  education __  7,6 

(B)  Secondary  vocational  education 4.4 

(C)  Postsecondary  vocatlooal  education 9.3 

(0)  Pretchool education HI 

(E)  Special  educaUon 119 

(F)  Inservice  education  for  teschif* 19.3 

<G)  Library  and  textbook* 14.3 

(H)  Equipment 15 

h)  FaaliUei Illililllllllllllllllllllllll -^ 

PwiiitbT^rrillmentitego^  ranking' wihVi;^^^^  28.8 

(A)  Compensatory  education 411 

(B)  Secondary  vocational  education " 12.7 

(C)  Postsecondary  vocational  education 31.5 

(0)  Preschool  education 35.6 

(F)  inservic*  Education  or  teacher* ";;  ;"_ 412 

(£)  Special  education 40.3 

""    Library  and  textbooks "S"SJ"'..S.'. 30.3 

Equipment... - "" ' II""""'". -  26.6 

Facilities - - - • 1.4 

(J)  Other 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 

bfCA^iAu  Kjixuiuz^^  vj  include  extraneous  matter. 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to  ^j^    Saylor    (at  the  request  of  Mr. 

address  the  House,  following  the  legisla-  b^jkbr)  ,  for  20  minutes,  today;  to  revise 

Uve   program   and    any   special   orders  ^^^  extend  his  remarks  and  to  include 

heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to:  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Haley,  for  20  minutes  today,  and  j^    Matsttwaga    (at   the   request   of 

to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in-  ^^  Roncauo)  .  for  15  minutes,  today;  to 

elude  extraneous  matter.  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  find  to  In- 

Mr,  Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  for  elude  extraneous  matter. 

15  minutes  today,  and  to  revise  and  ex-  The  following  Members  (at  the  request 

tend  his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  of  Mr.  Bergland),  to  revise  and  extend 

matter.  their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 

The  following  Member  (at  the  request  matter: 

of  Mr.  Baker)  ,  to  revise  and  extend  his  Mr.  Patman,  for  20  minutes,  today, 

remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter:  Mr.  Rarick,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes,  ^^_^^— .^ 

February  18.  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Randall,  for  45  minutes,  today;  ^.^xi:.!  «                              ,    ,       . 

to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 

Include  extraneous  matter.  revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 

Mr.  ScHMiTZ.  for  15  minutes,  today;  to: 


15.5 

25.1 
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12.7 

11.5 
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3.3 

2.8 

17.5 

1.1 

10.0 

15.8 

5.7 

12.3 

15.0 
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34.5 
41.4 
25.7 
23.0 
35.0 
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12.6 
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12.4 

16.4 

3.6 

110 

15.7 

13.9 
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.7 

13.2 
11.7 
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110 

14.6 

111 

18 
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46.5 
44.7 
10.3 
40.6 
39.6 
312 
21.5 
110 
214 
4.3 


313 
10.6 

13 
22.7 

1.5 
116 
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0 

10 

10 

20.0 
11.6 

3.3 
36.6 

13 
110 
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0 

1.6 

13 

U.1 

23.8 

4.7 

17.4 

12.6 

110 

l.S 

11 

6.3 
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67.4 
410 
11.3 
76.7 
48.6 
22.4 
1.5 
3.1 
10.9 
12.3 


314 

3.8 

3.8 
30.7 
11.5 

7.6 

0 

18 

0 

0 

116 

18 

18 

210 

12.5 

25.0 

18 

18 

0 

18 

116 
4.1 

0 

210 
218 

4.1 

13 

0 
12.5 

13 

71.5 
11.7 

7.6 
68.2 
36.7 
44.8 
12.1 

7.1 
12.6 
12.5 


Mr.  Madden  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Baker)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Shottp. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  GuDE. 

Mr.  Broomiteld. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Springer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stafford. 

Mr,  McCLina. 

Mr.  CoNABLE  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Vandee  Jagt. 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr,  Railsback. 

Mr.  Landgrebe, 

Mr.  Devine. 

Mr.  MiCHBL. 

Mr.  ZwACH.. 
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Mr.  Bakik. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 

Mr.  MiLLKR  of  Ohio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Smith  of  California. 

Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Bray  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Sandman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Thone. 

Mr.  Schmitz  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Wh.ujn. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bergland)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Caret. 

Mr.  ElLBCRG. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  In  four 
Instances. 

Mr.  Drinan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  GRirriN  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  in  three  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Badillo  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  GiAiMO  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  CoTTiR. 

Mr.  DoRN  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Hanna  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Carney. 

Mr.  Danielson. 

Mr.  Schetter  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ullman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MiNiSH. 

Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Nichols. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  BmcHAM  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Howard  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  MoNACAN  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Obey  in  eight  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Bevill. 

Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Mollohan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rangcl. 

Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Legcett  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fascell  In  three  Instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RoNCALio)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  KocH. 

Mr.  Kyros  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  St  Germain  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  BoLAND  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  BtTRLESON  of  Texas. 

Mr.  RoNCALio  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

A  Joint  Resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title  was  taken  from  the  Speak- 


er's table  and.  imder  the  rule,  referred 
as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  31.  Joint  Resolution  extending 
the  date  for  transmission  to  the  Congress  of 
the  Report  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee; to  the  Committee  on  Oovernment  Oper- 
ations. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  2  minutes  p.m.>.  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday.  February  22.  1971.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

394.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  report  that  the 
appropriation  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture foe  "Pood  Stamp  Program."  Pood  and 
Nutrition  Service  for  fiscal  year  1971  has  been 
apportioned  on  a  basis  which  Indicates  the 
necessity  for  a  supplementaj  estimate  of  ap- 
propriations, pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  665:  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

396.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment In  favor  of  the  Pembina  Band  of  Chip- 
pewa Indians  In  Indian  Claims  Commission 
dockets  Nos.  I8-A,  113,  and  191,  and  for  other 
purposes ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

296.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  backlog  of  pending 
applications  and  hearing  cases  In  the  Com- 
nUsslon  as  of  December  31,  1970,  pursuant 
to  section  S(e)  of  the  Communications  Act. 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

297.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  Public  Law  91-514;  to 
the  Conuolttee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

Rbcbtvkd  Faoif  ths  CoMPraoixm  Ozmkral 
398.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  applying  a  uniform  policy  with 
respect  to  rental  charges  for  credit  unions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  public 
bills   and    resolutions    were   introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

HJl.  4fi03.  A  bUl;  National  PubUc  Employee 
Relations  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By   Mr.   BELL    (for  himself  and   Mr. 
Hawkins)  : 

H.R.  4504.  A  bin  to  establish  a  Criminal 
Justice  Reform  Administration  In  order  to 
provide  assistance  to  encourage  States  and 
localitlea  to  undertake  comprehensive  crim- 
inal Justice  reform  In  order  to  strengthen 
police  protection,  improve  the  prosecution  of 


offenders,  expedite  overcrowded  court  crlm- 
Innl  calendars,  and  strengthen  correctional 
systems,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  BIAOGI: 

H.R.  4605.  A  bill  to  amend  section  620  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  to  sus- 
pend, in  whole  or  in  part,  economic  and 
military  assistance  and  certain  sales  to  any 
country  which  falls  to  take  appropriate 
steps  to  prevent  narcotic  drugs,  produced  or 
processed.  In  whole  or  in  part,  in  such  coun- 
try  from  entering  the  United  States  unlaw- 
fully, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  4506.  A  bill  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 
pay  for  prevailing-rate  employees  of  the 
Oovernment.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  4507.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  pro- 
gram of  supplementary  medical  Insurance 
benefits  for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina: 

H  R.  4608.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  for  a  portion  of  amounts 
paid  for  certain  educational  expanses  in- 
curred at  an  institution  of  higher  learning 
or  vocational  training;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr    CARTER: 

HR,  4509  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  of  1966  to  provide  that  daylight 
saving  time  shall  begin  on  Memorial  Day  and 
end  on  Labor  Day  of  each  year;  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H.R.  4610.  A  bill  to  amend  section  48  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C.  76)  to  in- 
crease the  maximum  compensation  allowable 
to  receivers  and  trustees;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 

HR.  4511.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of  in- 
terstate facilities,  including  the  malls,  for 
the  transportation  if  salacious  advertising; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  4512.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of  in- 
terstate facilities.  Including  the  noails,  for 
the  transportation  of  certain  materials  to 
minors;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  4613.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1920,  to  prohibit  tranaportation 
of  arUcles  to  or  from  the  United  States 
aboard  certain  foreign  vessels,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HR.  4614.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  cer- 
tain tuition  payments  be  treated  as  chari- 
table contributions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4515.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  full  exemp- 
tion (through  credit  or  refund)  from  the  em- 
ployees' tax  under  the  Federal  Ins\iranc« 
Contributions  Act.  and  an  equivalent  re- 
duction In  the  self -employment  tax.  In  the 
case  of  Individuals  who  have  attained  age 
66;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CON  ABLE: 

H.R.  4616.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  (Code  of  1964  and  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  full  ex- 
emption (through  credit  or  refund)  from 
the  employees'  tax  under  the  Federal  Insur- 
ance (Contributions  Act,  and  an  equivalent 
reduction  in  the  self -employment  tax,  in  the 
case  of  individuals  who  have  attained  age 
66;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CORMAM : 

HJl.   4617.   A   bill   to  amend  the  National 
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environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  to  provide 
for  class  actions  In  the  U.S.  district  courts 
against  persons  responsible  for  creating  cer- 
tain environmental  hazards;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HJl.  4518.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Act  of  1966  In  order  to  prevent  or 
minimize  injury  to  fish  and  wildlife  from 
the  use  of  Insecticides,  herbicides,  fungicides, 
and  pesticides,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the    Committee    on    Merchant    Marine    and 

fisheries  

ByMr.  COTTER: 

flM.  4519.  A  bin  to  amend  titles  II  and 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include 
qualified  drugs,  requiring  a  physician's  pre- 
scription or  certification  and  approved  by  a 
formulary  committee,  among  the  items  and 
services  covered  under  the  hospital  Insur- 
ance program;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJl  4520.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
•.he  Social  Security  Act  to  fix  at  %b  the 
monthly  premium  which  an  individual  Is 
required  to  pay  for  coverage  under  the  sup- 
plementary medical  Insurance  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJt.  4521.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  15-percent 
scross-the-board  increase  in  benefits  there- 
imder,  with  a  $100  minimum  primary  l>eneflt 
and  subsequent  benefit  Increases  based  on 
the  cost  of  living,  and  to  raise  to  $2,500  a  year 
the  amount  of  outside  earnings  a  beneficiary 
may  have  without  loss  of  benefits;  to  the 
Ccmmlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DORN  (by  request) : 

HJ{.  4522.  A  bill  to  amend  section  312  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  by  providing  a 
5-year  presumptive  period  of  service  connec- 
tion for  malignant  tumors  (cancer)  which 
develop  within  5  years  from  the  date  of 
aeparatlon  from  active  service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  AfTalrs. 

H  R.  4623.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  veterans 
vlth  disability  rated  less  than  50  percent 
ihaU  receive  additional  compensation  for 
(Jependents;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

HR.  4524.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
Slates  Code,  to  enable  certain  permanently 
sod  totally  disabled  veterans  to  receive  the 
full  rate  of  disability  compensation  payable 
for  service-connected  disabilities,  and  also 
s  proportionate  amount  of  disability  pen- 
sion under  a  specified  formula;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  4526.  A  bin  to  amend  section  812  of 
Utle  38,  United  States  Code,  by  providing  a 
(•year  presumptive  period  of  service  con- 
nection for  a  chronic  disease  becoming  mani- 
fest to  a  degree  of  10  percent  or  more  within 
5  years  from  the  date  of  separation  from 
service  of  certain  prisoners  of  war;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  4526.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  aid  and  attendance  benefits  to  certain  to- 
tally disabled  veterans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

EJi.  4627.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  416  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  standardize 
the  computation  of  Income  of  dependent  par- 
ents; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

HR.  4628.  A  bill  to  amend  section  410(a) 
of  UUe  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  dependency  and  indem- 
nity compensation  to  certain  survivors  of 
^•ceased  veterans  who  were  rated  100  per- 
csat  disabled  by  reason  of  service-connected 
(Usabilities  for  20  or  more  years;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  4629.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  11  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  fuU 
wartime  benefits  for  extrahazardous  duty; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


H.R.  4630.  A  bin  to  amend  section  313  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  by  providing  a 
2-year  presumptive  period  of  service  connec- 
tion for  the  psychosis  which  develop  within 
2  years  from  the  date  of  separation  from 
active  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  4531.  A  bill  to  liberalize  the  criteria 
governing  the  grant  of  assistance  toward  the 
purchase  of  specially  equipped  automobiles 
for  certain  veterans  disabled  as  the  result  of 
service  during  the  Vietnam  era;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  4632.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  certain 
veterans  who  were  prisoners  of  war  shaU  be 
deemed  to  have  a  service-connected  disabil- 
ity of  60  percent;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H.R.  4633.  A  bin  to  amend  section  314(k) 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
a  statutory  payment  of  $47  per  month  to  a 
veteran  who  has  lost  the  use  of  a  lung  or 
kidney  as  the  result  of  a  service-connected 
disability;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  4634.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  1901  (a) 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  make  cer- 
tain veterans  of  World  War  I  eligible  for  the 
automobile  assistance  allowance  provided  for 
certain  veterans  of  World  War  U  and  the 
Korean  conflict;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H.R.  4535.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  statutory  rates 
for  anatomical  loss  or  loss  of  use;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HR.  4636.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  an  aid  and  attendance  allowance  to 
certain  seriously  disabled  veterans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  4637,  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  increase  the 
period  of  presumption  of  service  connection 
for  certain  cases  of  multiple  sclerosis  from  7 
to  10  years;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  DOW: 

HJl.  4638.  A  bill;  the  Vietnam  Disengage- 
ment Act  of  1971;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DOWNING: 

H.R.  4539.  A  bill  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 
pay  for  prevaUing  rate  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 

H.R.  4540.  A  blU  to  amend  title  6  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  fuU  credit 
be  given  for  all  active  mUitary  services  by 
retired  Armed  Forces  members  for  determin- 
ing retention  and  annual  leave  in  the  civil 
service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bbown  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Broykiix  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Clivkland,  Mr. 
CoNABLB,  Mr.  Frenzxl.  Mr.  Oood- 
UNG,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins. Mr.  Hosmer,  Mr.  Kkmp,  Mr. 
KtnrKXNDALL.  Mr.  Latta,  Mr.  Mich- 
el, Mr.  ScHWENCEi.,  Mr.  Slack,  Mr. 
SixiGKB  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Tal- 

COTT)  : 

HJi.  4541.  A  bin  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Constimer  Affairs  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  and  a  Bureau  of  Consumer 
Protection  In  order  to  secure  within  the 
Federal  Government  effective  protection  and 
representation  of  the  Interests  of  consumers, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Oovernment  Operations. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 

H.R.  4542.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  modify  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  taxes  on  wagering  to 
instve  the  constitutional  rights  of  taxpayers. 


to  facilitate  the  collection  of  such  taxes,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD: 

H.R.  4543.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Department 
of  Defense  Overseas  Teachers  Pay  and  Per- 
sonnel Practices  Act  with  respect  to  the 
giving  of  credit  to  new  teachers  for  prior 
experience;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  4544.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  as  enacted  by  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act,  to  regulate  the  mailing  of 
certain  drugs  and  other  controlled  substances 
covered  by  title  II  of  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1070,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  FREY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Sikes, 
Mr.  Puqua,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Pepper, 
Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Halzt,  Mr.  Yottno 
of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Bennett)  : 

HJl.  4645.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  to  convey  certain 
lands  In  Brevard  County,  Fla.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  4646.  A  bill  to  retain  November  11  as 
Veterans  Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  4647.  A  bill  to  retain  May  30  as  Mem- 
orial Day  and  November  11  as  Veterans  Day; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee : 

H.R.  4548.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  co- 
ordinated national  boating  safety  program: 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  GARMATZ : 

H.R.  4649.  A  bill  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates 
of  pay  for  prevaiUng  rate  employees  of  the 
Government,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 

H.R.  4550.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVHI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  include 
chiropractors'  services  among  the  benefits 
provided  by  the  Insurance  program  estab- 
lished by  part  B  of  such  title;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GRAY: 

H.R.  4651.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  entitle  veterans 
of  World  War  I  and  their  widows  and  chil- 
dren to  pension  on  the  same  ba,slE  as  veter- 
ans of  the  Spanish-American  War  and  their 
widows  and  children,  respectively;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

V-  H.R.  4652.  A  fain  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
e  Social  Seciirity  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  pro- 
gram of  supplementary  medical  insurance 
benefits  for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  aind  Means. 

By  Mr.  GUBSER: 
H.R.  4553.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a  defini- 
tion of  food  supplements,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  !>^ri>i 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HALEY: 
H.R.  4664.  A  trill  to  amend  section  111(a) 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  Increase 
the  rate  of  relmbvirsement  of  travel  author- 
ized Veterans'  Administration  beneficiaries, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARSHA  (for  himself,  Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  MizELL,  and  Mr.  Castes)  : 

HJl.   4556.  A    bUl    to   authorize    funds    to 

carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Appalachian 

Regional     Development     Act     of     1966.     as 

amended;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 

By    Mr.    HECHLER    of   West    Virginia 

(few  himself,  Mr.  RonsH,  Mr.  Sand- 
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MAK.  Mr.  Sa»banxs.  Mr.  Skibbklino. 
Mr.    VANont    Jaot.    Mr.    Vanik.    Mr. 
WnxiAMS.    and    Mr     Mikva)  : 
H.R  4558.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  control 
of  surface  and  underground  coal  mining  op- 
eration* which  adversely  affect  the  quality 
of  our  environment,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on   Interior   and   Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HBCHLHR  of  West  Virginia  (for 

himself.  Mrs.   Aazxro,  Mr.  Binokam. 

Mr.  BxniTON.  Mr.  Dwodj..  Mr   Dow, 

Mr.  KCKHABBT,  Mr.  WnxiAM  D.  Pomn. 

Mr.  OAiXACRn,  Mr.  QottzAua,  Mrs. 

OaAsao,  Mr.  Hau-buj,  Mr.  Hawuno- 

TON,   Mr.   Hathawat.  Mr.   Hawkins. 

Mr.    Hkl«to«ju.    Mr.    Lxoorrr,    Mr. 

LoMO  of  Maryland,   Mrs.  Mdtk,  Mr. 

MrrcHxu.,  Mr.  Mo«««.  Mr.  Moos,  Mr. 

Pncx,  and  Mr.  Rmd  of  New  York)  : 

HJl.  4867.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  control 

of   surfaoa    and    underground    coal    mining 

operations  which  adversely  affect  the  quality 

of  our  environment,  and  for  other  purposes; 

to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 

Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HUNT: 
HJt.  4658.  A  bUl   to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital    In    southern    New    Jersey;    to   the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  (for 
hin[i8«lf  and  Mr.  Boa  Wn.soN) : 
HJl.4660.  A  bill  to  preserve  and  stabilize 
the  domestic  gold  mining  industry  and  to 
increase  the  domestic  production  of  gold  to 
meet  the  needs  of  national  defense:  to  the 
Comjnlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  JONB8  of  North  Carolina: 
HJl.  4660.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  equal- 
ization of  the  retired  pay  of  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  of  equal  grade  and  years 
of   services:    to    the    Committee    on    Armed 

Services.  

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  4661.  A  bill  to  provide  for  small-farm 
participation  In  the  feed  grain  program:  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

HJt.  46«a.  A  bill  to  preserve  feed  grain  his- 
tory on  farms  with  feed  grain  bases:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H-B.  4663.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  128(3) 
of  tlUe  38  of  United  States  Code,  so  as  to 
transfer  Obion  County  and  Lake  County  from 
the  eastern  to  the  western  division  of  the 
western  district  of  Tennessee:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMKIEH: 
H-R.  4664.  A  bill  to  provide  reUef  In  patent 
and  trademark  cases  affected  by  the  emer- 
gency situation  In  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
which  began  on  March  18,  1970:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    KSB    (for    himself    and    Mr. 
CuuuE)  : 
H.R.  4668.  A  bill  to  authorize  funds  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1966.  as  amended:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  KdTH: 
HJl.  4566.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment   of   the   Plymouth    Rock   National 
Memorial,   and   for   other  purposes:    to   the 
Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  4667.  A  bill  to  create  the  Cape  Cod 
National  Marine  Sanctuary:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Ptahertes. 

H.R.  4568  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  study  the  moat  feasible  and 
desirable  means  of  establUhlng  certain  por- 
tions of  the  tldelands.  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  seaward  areas,  and  Oreat  Lakes  of  the 
United  States  as  marine  sanctuaries,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Plshertea. 
By  Mr.  KXMP: 
H.R.  4660.   A  bill  to  establish  a  national 


land-use  policy;  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  granM  to  encourage 
and  assist  the  States  to  prepare  and  Imple- 
ment land-use  programs  for  the  protection  of 
areas  of  critical  environmental  concern  and 
the  control  and  direction  of  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  more  than  local  significance, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  4870.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1B70  to  require  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  Include  a 
route  from  New  York  City  to  Chicago,  ni.. 
via  Buffalo.  NY;  to  the  ComnUttee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr  KOCH: 
HR.  4571.  A  bill  to  establish  a  transporta- 
tion trust  fund,  to  encourage  urban  mass 
transportation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Abou- 
KEZK.  Mrs.  AszTTO,  Mr.  Adoabbo,  Mr 
AKDKasow  of  California,  Mr.  Ashlst. 
Mr.  BE1.L,  Mr.  Biaooi.  Mr  Bkasco,  Mr. 
BuvKK   of   Massachusetts,   Mr.   Cob- 
liAN,  Mr.  DoNOHOT,  Mr   Dkiwaw.  Mr. 
William    D.    Poan,    Mr.    Pbasbb,   Mr. 
OoLOWATKB,  and  Mrs.  Obasso)  : 
H  R.  4573.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  abate- 
ment of  air  pollution  by  the  control  of  emis- 
sions from  motor  vehicles;    preconstructlon 
certification    of    stationary    sources;     more 
stringent   State  standards   covering   vehicu- 
lar  emissions,   fuel    additives,    and    aircraft 
fuels;     emergency    Injunctive    powers;     and 
public  disclosure  of  pollutants;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 
By  Mr.  KOCH   (for  himself.  Mr    Hal- 
pun.  Mr.  Hajwincton,  Mr  Hawkins. 
Mr.   Hzchlbb  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
HUNCATX,  Mr.  Matstjnaoa,  Mr  Mikva. 
Mr.  Ranqzl,  Mr.   Rxks,   Mr,  RoasN- 
THAL,  tdr.  St  OnMAiN,  Mr.  Stokxs, 
and  Mr.  Wolvf)  : 
HJl,  4873.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  abate- 
ment of  air  pollution  by  the  control  of  emis- 
sions from  motor  vehicles:   preconstructlon 
certification    of    stationary    sources;     more 
stringent  State  standards  covering  vehicular 
emlselons.  fuel  additives,  and  aircraft  fuels; 
emergency  Injunctive  powers;  and  public  dis- 
closure of  pollutants:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  KYROS: 
HJl.  4674.  A  bill:  Vietnam  Dlsengacement 
Act  of   1971;    to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LATTA: 
HJl.  4676.  A  blU  to  provide  for  small  farm 
p«rUcipatlon  In  the  feed  grain  program:  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

HJL  4876.  A  Mil  to  Insure  pay  equalization 
for  ASC  ooxmty  commissioners;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  LEGOETT: 
HJl.  4877.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  transpor- 
tation of  cargo  by  bargee  specifically  de- 
signed for  carriage  aboard  a  vessel;  to  the 
Oommlttee  cm  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

H.R  4678.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  establish  a  contlguoxis  fishery  zone 
beyond  the  territorial  sea  of  the  United 
States."  approved  October  14.  1966,  to  require 
that  the  method  o*  straight  baselines  shall 
be  employed  for  the  pxirpoee  of  determining 
the  boundaries  of  such  fishery  zone,  and  for 
other  purpoeee:  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Flshertee. 

H.R.  4679.  A  bill  to  reqxiire  a  radiotele- 
phone on  certain  vessels  while  navigating 
upon  specified  waters  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Kfarine  and 
Fisheries. 

HR  4680.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Act  of  1966  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  make  loans  to  as- 


sociations of  fishing  vessel  owners  and  oper- 
ators organized  to  provide  Insurance  against 
the  damage  or  loss  of  fishing  vessels  or  the 
Injury  or  death  of  fishing  crews,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R  4681.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  pro- 
gram of  supplementary  medical  Insurance 
t>enefits  for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  LErNNON: 
H.R.  4583  A  bill  making  appropriations 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the  fiscal 
year  1973  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
National  Sea  Orant  College  and  Program  Act 
of  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
H.R.  4683  A  bill  to  amend  section  403 |b) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  require 
reduced-rate  transportation  for  cerialn  dis- 
abled veterans  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  4684  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  discharge 
Into  any  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States  or  into  international  waters 
of  any  military  or  waste  material  without  a 
certification  by  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  and  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  approving  such 
discharge;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Flsherlee. 

By  Mr.  McCLURK: 
HJl.   4686    A   bill   to  encourage  States  to 
establish    motor    vehicle    disposal    programs 
and  to  provide  for  federally  guaranteed  loans 
and    tax    Incentives    for    the    acquisition   of 
automobile  scrap  processing  equipment;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MELCHER: 
H  R.  4666  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  establish   corn  feed  grain 
bases  for  certain  growers  whose  sugar  beets 
were  formerly  processed  at  Hardin,  Mont.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture 

H.R.  4887.  A  bill  to  grant  all  minerals. 
Including  coal,  oil  and  gas,  on  certain  lands 
on  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian  Reservation, 
Mont  .  to  certain  Indians  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
InsiUar  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  METCAU15: 
H.R.  4588.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs  In  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  and  a  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  In  order  to  secure  within  the  Fed- 
eral Government  effective  protection  and 
representation  of  the  Interests  of  consumers, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

By    Mr.    MIKVA     (for    himself.    Mrs. 
Abztto.  B4r.  BAonxo,  and  Mr.  Fias- 
n); 
H.R.  4689.  A  bill  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Presidential   Task  Force 
on    Women's    Rights    and    Responsibilities, 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 
H  R.  4590.  A  bUl  relating  to  the  dutiable 
status   of   aluminum    hydroxide    and   oxide, 
calcined   bauxite,    and   bauxite  ore;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By     Mrs.     MINK     (for     herself.    Mrs. 

ABZTJO,    Mr.    Addabbo,    Mr.    Badillo, 

Mr.      BzoicH,     Mr.      Btjbton,     Mrs. 

Chisrolm.   Mr.    Dow,   Mr.   WnxuM 

D.  Fo«B,  Mrs.  G«Asso,  Mr    Hxchlxs 

of  West   Virginia,   Mr.   Lxocnr.  Mr. 

Matsttnaoa,    Mr.    Mikva.    Mr.    Rmms, 

Mr.  TiiaNAJf,  Mr.  Van  DsxaLOf,  and 

Mr.  Yatxs  )  : 

H.R.  4691.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Military 

Procurement    Act    of    1970    to   prohibit   the 

futiire  transportation,   deployment,   storage. 

or  disposal,  of  chemical  and  biological  war- 
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fut  munitions  outside  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  the  Committee  on   Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN : 
HK     4592.    A    bill    to    prohibit    the    dls- 
umlnatlon  through  Interstate  commerce  or 
the  malls  of  materials  harmful  to  persons 
under  the  age  of   18  years,  and  to  restrict 
the  exhibition  of  movies  or  other  presenta- 
tions harmful  to  such  persons:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MONAOAN: 
H  R  4593  A  blU  to  extend  to  all  unmarried 
individuals  the  full  tax  benefits  of  Income 
•putting  now  enjoyed  by  married  Individuals 
ming  Joint  returns;    to  the  Oommlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
HR    4594.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  lands  of  the  United  States 
to  the  city  of  New  York,  N.Y.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

HR  4695.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
vevanoe  of  certain  lands  of  the  United  States 
to  the  city  of  New  York,  N.Y.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemmont  Operations. 
By  Mr.  OBEY : 
HJl.  4596.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodentlclde  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  OBEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cottxr. 
Mr.  Sarbanxs,  and  Mr.  Nix)  : 
HR  4597.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  II  and 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  Include 
qualified  drugs,  requiring  a  physician's  pre- 
scription or  certification  and  approved  by  a 
formulary  committee,  among  the  Items  and 
lerrices  covered  under  the  hospital  Insurance 
program:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr.  O'HABA: 
H.R.4598.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  free 
maUlng  of  absentee  ballots,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  O'NEIIX: 
HJl.  4599.  A  bill  to  reorganize  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  by  transfer- 
ring to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  certain 
functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  for  other  purpoeee;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agrlctilture. 

HJl.  4600.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act  to  require  a  pack- 
aged perishable  food  to  bear  a  label  specify- 
ing the  date  after  which  It  Is  not  to  be  sold 
for  consumption  as  food;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign   Commerce. 

H.R.  4601.  A  bill  to  amend  section  702  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

HJl.  4603.  A  bill  to  Impose  an  additional 
nr\f*  tax  on  cigarettes,  with  the  proceeds 
being  used  for  cancer  research  programs 
through  a  newly  established  Cancer  Research 
Fund:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  4603.  A  blU  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  from  H.680 
to  J3.000  the  amount  of  outside  earnings 
permitted  each  year  without  deductions  from 
btQsfiU  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.R.  4604.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Small 
Business  Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  PICKLE: 
HJl.  4606.  A  bin  to  change  the  fiscal  year 
of  the  U.S.  Government:  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  PIRIOE: 
H.R.  4606.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  procurement 
and  retention  of  Judge  advocates  and  law 
specialist  officers  for  the  Armed  Forces;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  PRICK  of  lUlnols:       

H.R.  4607.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  XVm  of 


the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  pro- 
gram of  supplementary  medical  Insxirance 
benefits  for  the  aged;  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  RANGEL: 
H.R.  4608.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  Increased 
international  control  of  the  production  of, 
and  traffic  in,  opium,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
H.R.  4609.  A  bin  to  amend  section  630  of 
the  Foreign  AsslsUnce  Act  of  1961  to  ava- 
pend.  In  whole  or  In  part,  economic  and  mili- 
tary assistance  and  certain  sales  to  any  coun- 
try which  falls  to  take  appropriate  steps  to 
prevent  narcotic  drugs  produced  or  processed, 
In  whole  or  In  part,  In  such  country  from 
entering  the  United  States  unlawfully,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RARIOK: 
HJl.  4610.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  retired 
Individuals  having  annual  gross  income  of 
$10,000  or  less  will  not  have  to  file  Federal 
income  tax  returns;  to  the  Oonomlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  4611.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  authorize  an  Incen- 
tive tax  credit  allowable  with  respect  to 
facilities  to  control  water  and  air  pollution, 
to  encourage  the  construction  of  such  facil- 
ities, and  to  permit  the  amortization  of  the 
cost  of  constructing  such  faclUtles  within 
a  period  of  from  1  to  6  years;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means, 

By  Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  4613.  A  blU  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of  ob- 
scene matter  to  minors,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4613.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  teachers  to 
deduct  froni  gross  Income  the  expenses  in- 
curred in  pursuing  courses  for  academic 
credit  and  degrees  at  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  Including  certain  travel;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4614.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  automatic 
annual  ccwt-of-llvlng  Increases  In  the  bene- 
fits payable  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4615.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  from  $1,680  to 
$3,600  the  annual  amount  Individuals  are 
permitted  to  earn  without  suffering  deduc- 
tions from  the  Insurance  benefits  payable  to 
them  under  such  title;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4616.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  Individuals  for  cer- 
tain expenses  Incurred  In  providing  higher 
education;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By     Mr.     REUSS     (for     himself.     Mr. 
Addabbo.   Mr.   Ca«niy,   Mr.   Drinan, 
Mr.  DuLSKi.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia,   Mr.    Eilbkbg,    Mr.    Prasxr,    Mr. 
Harsington,     Mr.     Hamilton,     Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr.  Nedzi,  Mr. 
Obey,    Mr.    Podxll,    Mr.    Rem,    Mr. 
Thrnan,  and  Mr.  Yatkon)  : 
H.R.  4617.  A  bin  to  Improve  Intergovern- 
mental relationships,  and  the  economy  and 
efficiency  of  all  levels  of  government,  by  pro- 
viding Federal  block  grants  for  States  and 
localities  where  is  a  demonstration  of  State 
Intention    to    modernize    State    and    local 
government:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Jab- 
man,  Mr.  Ktbos,  Mr.  Prxto  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Cabteb,  and  Mr.  Has- 
tings) : 
HJl.  4618.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  continue  and  broaden 


eUglbUlty  of  schools  of  nursing  for  financial 
assistance,  to  Improve  the  quaUty  of  such 
schools,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS : 
H.R.  4619.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4171  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  to  allow  the  endorse- 
ment on  certificates  of  registry  of  alternate 
masters;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

ByMr.  RONCALIO: 
HJl.  4620.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  to  avoid  Interruptions  of  railroad 
transportation  that  threaten  national  safety 
and  health  by  reason  of  labor  disputes,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RONCALIO   (for  himself,  Mr. 

Satlor,  and  Mr.  Edmondson  ) : 

HJl.   4621.   A   bUl    to   designate   the   Gros 

Ventre  WUdemeas,  Teton  National  Forest,  In 

the  State  of  Wyocnlng;  to  the  Committee  on 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Yates)  : 
H.R.  4622.  A  blU  to  provide  during  times 
of  high  unemployment  for  programs  of  pub- 
lic service  employment  for  \inemployed  per- 
sons, to  assist  States  and  local  communities 
In  providing  needed  pubUc  services,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI: 
H.R.  4623.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the 
amortization  of  faculties  used  for  the  re- 
cycling, reprocessing,  or  reclamation  of  fer- 
rous metal;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
H.R.  4624.  A  bill  to  transfer  to  the  Attorney 
General  Jurisdiction  over  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia penal  facilities  at  Lorton,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 
H.R.  4625.  A  blU  to  authorize  a  study  of  the 
feaslbUlty  and  deslrabUlty  of  establishing  a 
Channel  Islands  National  Park  In  the  State 
of  California,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  4626.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  4627.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  certain 
time  spent  by  Federal  employees  assigned  to 
the  California  offshore  islands  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  hours  of  employment:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Halet,  Mr.  Holwteld,  Mr. 
Gallagher,     Mr.    Mters,     and     Mr. 
Sandman) : 
H.R.  4628.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Federal 
ecological  preserve  In  a  portion  of  the  Outer 
Continental    Shelf    In    the    Santa    Barbara 
Channel  and  to  provide  for  a  moratorium  on 
drUling  operations  pending  the  ability  to  con- 
trol and  prevent  pollution  by  oil  discharges 
and  to  Improve  the  state  of  the  art  with 
respect  to  oil  production  from  the  submerged 
lands,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia: 
H.R.  4629.  A  bill  to  provide  an   equitable 
system  for  fixing  and  adjxistlng  the  rates  of 
pay  for  prevailing  rate  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Ccwn- 
mlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 
HJl.  4630.   A   bin   to   amend   the   Uniform 
Time  Act  to  aUow  an  option  In  the  adoption 
of  advanced  time  In   certain  cases;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 
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By  Mr.  VTOORITO: 

HJi.  4631.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act  to  estAbllsh  stand- 
ards and  programs  to  abate  and  control  water 
pollution  by  synthetic  detergents;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  BIr.  BOB  WII^SON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bthnz    of    Pennsylvania,    euid    Mr. 
Steslz) : 
H.R.  4632.  A  bill   to  assist  In  the  efficient 
production   of  the   needed  volume  of  good 
housing  at  lower  cost  through  the  elimina- 
tion   of    restrictions    on    the    use    of    ad- 
vanced technology,  and  for  other  purpoees; 
to    the    Committee    on    Banking    and    C\;r- 
rency. 

ByMr  WOLTF: 
HJI.  4633.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  protect,  manage,  and 
control  free-roaming  horses  and  burros  on 
public  lands;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WYATT: 
HJI.  4634.  A  bin  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  release  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  a  condition  In  a  deed  conveying  cer- 
tain land  to  the  State  of  Oregon  to  be  used 
as  a  public  highway:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr  WTIIE: 
H.R.  4635.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
living  Increases  in  the  annuities  and  pen- 
sions (and  lump-sum  payments)  which  are 
payable  thereunder:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJI.  4636.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
Uvlng  Increases  In  compensation,  depend- 
ency, and  Indemnity  compensation,  and  pen- 
sion payments:  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

HJI.  4637.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
living  Increases  In  the  benefits  payable  there- 
under: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJI.  4638.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  to  93.000  the 
annual  amount  Individuals  are  permitted  to 
earn  without  suffering  deductions  from  the 
Insurance  benefits  payable  to  them  under 
such  title:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  TOUNO  of  Texaa: 
H.R.  4639.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  survey  of 
the  ChUtlpln  Creek  at  and  In  the  vicinity  of 
Slnton.  Tex.,  in  the  interest  of  flood  control 
and  allied  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
PuWlc  Works. 

By  Mrs.  ABZUO: 
H.J.  Res.   345.  Joint  resolution   repealing 
the  MlUtary  Selective  Service  Act  of   1967: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  CON  ABLE: 
H.J.  Res.  346.  Joint  resolution   proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women:   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
H.J  Res.  347  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  extending  the  right  to  vote  to  citizens 
18  years  of  age  or  older:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DINOELL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
AaotraKZK.  Mrs.  ABzt70.  Mr.  Aoams, 
Mr.  Andkbson  of  nUnols.  Mr.  Am- 
DKXws  of  North  Dakota,  Idi.  Asror. 
Mr.  Baooxo.  Mr.  BAaarrr.  Mr. 
Begich,  Mr.  BiAOOi.  Mr.  Bram  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Caxstt,  Mr.  Cab- 
TEX,  Mr.  Cijiuc,  Mr.  Don  H.  Claxtskh, 
Mr.  Coixnts  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Coeman, 
Mr.  COTTKB.  Mr.  Couchlii*,  Mr. 
Dkiman,  Mr.  Edwaxds  of  CcUlfomla, 


Mr.   EacH,    Mr.   Evans   of   Colorado, 
and  Mr.  Forsythx)  : 
H.J.  Res.  348.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Environment:  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  DINGEIX  (for  himself,  Mr. 
FRENzn.,  lilr.  Oaixaghxk,  Mr.  Gat- 
Dos,  Mr.  GocDLiNO,  Mrs  Gr\sso,  Mrs. 
GaxEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Geekn  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mrs.  GaimTHS,  Mr. 
GuBsaa,  Mr.  Oudb,  Mrs.  Hansen  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr. 
Hicks  of  Washington.  Mrs.  Hicks 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Hobton. 
Mr.  HosMEB,  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Keith,  Mr.  King,  Mr. 
Kluczynski,  Mr.  Kcykendall,  Mr. 
Lent,  Mr.  Link,  and  Mr.  Long  of 
Maryland) : 
H  J.  Res.  349.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Environment;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
McClosket,  IiCr.  McDonald  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Maynb,  Mr.  Minshall,  Mr. 
MxntPHY  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr. 
Nix,  Mr.  Prms.  Mr.  Petseb,  Mr. 
I>iBNiE,  Mr.  Preteb  of  North 
Carolina,  ISr.  Revs,  Mr.  Reid  of  New 
ToBK.  BCr.  RiECLE,  Mr.  Robinson  of 
Virginia.  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Roush. 
Mr.  Runnels,  Mr.  St  Gebmain,  Mr. 
Sabbanes,  Mr.  Schnexbeli,  Mr. 
ScHwBNOEi..  Mr.  Shituct.  and  Mr. 
Sboup)  : 
H.J.  Res.  350.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  Joint  Coounlttee  on  the  Environment;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By    Mr.    DINOELL    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Steigeb    of   Wisconsin.    Mr.    Thonb, 

Mr    Vandeb  Jact,   Mr.   Wagoonnxx, 

Mr.      Watts.      Mr.      Whaluct,     Mr. 

Chables  H.  Wilson.  Mr.  Wolit,  Mr. 

Wtux,  Mr.  Zablocki.  and  Mr.  Skc- 

bitz: 

HJ.  Res.  361.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 

a  Joint  Committee  ou  the  Environment;   to 

the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By    Mr.   DINOELL    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Pellt,   Mr.   Lennon,   Mr.   Btbne  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Rocebs,  Mr.  Mxtb- 
PHT    of    New    York.    Mr.    Jones    of 
North    Carolina.    Mr.    Legoett.    Mr. 
Blaggi,  Mr.  Andebson  of  California, 
Mr.  Kybos.  and  Mr.  Steele)  : 
H.J.  Res.  353.  Joint  resolution   amending 
the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act  of  1967  to  In- 
sure  the  safety  of  U.S.   commercial   fishing 
vessels,  crews,  and  equipment  against  lUegal 
harassment  and  seizure;   to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
ByJlr.  DOWNTNO: 
H.J.  Res.  353.  Joint  resolution  designating 
June  3  of  each  year  as  National  Navy  Wives 
Clubs  of  America  Day:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania : 
H.J.  Res.  354.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of 
prayer  In  public  buUdlngs;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  OUBSER : 
H.J.  Res.  365.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
a  White  House  Conference  on  Human  Public 
Relations;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  McCLOSKET  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Bbown  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Link,  Mr.  Met- 

CALTB.  and  Mr.  Rottsh)  : 

H.J.  Res.  356.  Joint  resolution  designation 

of  third  week  of  April  of  each  year  as  "Earth 

Week":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA : 

H.J.  Res.  357.  Joint  re.'tolutlon  proposing  an 

amendment     to    the     Constitution    of    the 

United   States  relative   to  equal   rights   for 


men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio: 

H.J.  Res.  368.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of 
prayer  In  public  schools  and  other  public 
buildings;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL: 

H.J.  Res.  359.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  respecting  the  right  of  per- 
sons who  have  attained  the  age  of  18  to  vote 
In  State  and  local  elections;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  PICKLE: 

H.J.  Res.  360.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RANGEL: 

H.J.  Res.  361.  Joint  resolution  to  establish  a 
temporary  commission  to  study  the  relation- 
ship between  drug  addiction  and  crime  and 
make  recommendations  for  the  control  of 
such  addiction;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs  REID  of  Illinois: 

H.J.  Res  362  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of 
prayer  In  public  buildings;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  363  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STAGGESIS   (for  himself  and 
Mr    SmiNGEB)    (by  request)  : 

H.J.  Res.  364.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
alternate  procedures  to  facilitate  the  set- 
tlement of  the  labor  dispute  between  cer- 
tain carriers  by  railroad  and  certain  of 
their  employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  B4r.  WAMPLER: 

H.J.  Res.  365.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  time  for  the  proclamation  of  marketing 
quotas  for  hurley  tobacco  for  the  3  market- 
ing years  beginning  October  I.  1971;  to  the 
Committee  on  A^culture. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Dow)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  168.  Concurrent  resoluUon 
calling  for  a  national  commitment  to  cure 
and  control  cancer  within  this  decade:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HUNT: 

H.  Con.  Res.  160.  Concurrent  resolution 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  be 
urged  to  bring  the  tore*  of  world  opinion  to 
bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  self  de- 
termination for  the  peoples  of  Estonia,  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign    Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN: 

H.  Con.  Res.  170.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  President  to  proclaim  the  week 
of  April  19.  1971,  through  April  23,  1971.  as 
"Students'  Week  Against  Drug  Abuse**;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PODELL: 

H.  Con.  Res.  171.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
request  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
to  appear  annually  before  a  joint  session  of 
the  Congress  to  report  on  the  state  of  the 
Federal  judiciary;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  RARICK: 

H.  Con.  Res.  172.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  ofllcen 
and  employees  of  the  Federal  Government 
residing    and    working    In    the    District    of 
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Columbia  should  send  their  children  to  the 
public  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

By  Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  Tork: 

H.  Con.  Res.  173.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  prescribe  and  Implement 
regulations  for  the  harvesting  of  Northern 
fur  seals  to  Insure  quick  and  painless  death 
before  skinning;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  WOLFF: 

H.  Con.  Res.  174.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  study 
t«sm  to  observe  the  elections  In  Vietnam  in 
October  1971;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  ABZUO: 

H.  Res.  235.  Resolution  to  provide  for  an 
investigation  by  the  Committee  on  Oovern- 
meut  Operations  of  the  activities  of  ground 
combat  forces  of  the  armed  services  of  the 
United  States  operating  in  Laos;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  UUnols : 

H.  Res.  236.  Resolution  providing  funds  for 
the  expenses  of  the  Committee  on  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct:  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  SANDMAN: 

H. Res. 237.    Resolution:     Continued    U.S. 
control  of  Panama  Canal  Indispensable;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

H.  Res.  238.    Resolution :     Continued    U.S. 
control  of  Panama  Canal  indispensable;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 

H.  Res.  239.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
United  States  maintain  its  sovereignty  and 
jurisdiction  over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mrs.  ABZUG: 
HJI.  4640.  A    bin   for   the   relief   of  Felipe 
Martin  De  Abla;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANNXn^ZIO: 
HJI.  4641.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Emanuel 
Hadji  Rahlm  Torbatl;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
H.R.  4642.  A   bin   for   the   reUef   of   Fran- 
cesco Chlmlentl;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4643.  A   bUl  for  the  relief  of  Fausto 

D'Angelo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4644.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Teresa 

Rosa   Mlrljello;    to   the   Committee    on   the 

Judiciary. 

H.R.  4645.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Lulsa 
Pletrangelo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON: 
H.R.  4646.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Oa- 
vlna  A.  Palacy;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 
H.R.  4647.  A  bin   for  the  relief  of  Mario 
MUloz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 
H.R.  4648.  A   bUl    for    the   reUef   of   Mrs. 
Carelena  K.  Goodman;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GRAY: 
H.R.  4649.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Carmela 
Giordano:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  &fr.  HICKS  of  Washington : 


HJI.  4650.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Hul 
Cha  Lockrldge;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfomla: 

HJI.  4651.  A  bUI  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  rectify  a  public  land 
transaction;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 

HJI.  4652.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Rufino 
Tomas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McPALL: 

H.R.  4653.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Qlnes  Potenclon;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4654.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Abran 
(Amar)  Singh;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  MINK: 

HJI.  4656.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mr.  Leu- 
lumoega  Sueeue  Lutu;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4656.  A   bm   for    the   reUef   of   Mrs. 
Corazon  Evangeline  Qulmlno;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  OIIARA: 

H.R.  4667.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Amprobe 
Instrument  Division  of  Soes  Manufacturing 
Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 

H.R.  4658.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  PIETRO 
ADDAMO;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJI.  4659.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Oluseppe 
Barlle;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcl&ry. 

HJi.  4660.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Olu- 
sepi>a  BuUa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4661.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Natale  J. 
Colosl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4662.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alberto  Purelll,  and  their  chUdren, 
Franca  and  O>nce6lone;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4663.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Maria 
Olgante;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4664.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Anthony 
Hsleh;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4665.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Carl- 
dad  G.  Lorenzana  and  her  two  children,  Eliz- 
abeth and  Gerardo;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4666.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Fausto 
Luclgnanl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4667.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Roger 
Stanley,  and  the  successor  partnership,  Roger 
Stanley  and  Hal  Irwin,  doing  business  as  the 
Roger  Stanley  Orchestra;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4668.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oluseppe 
Pecora;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4669.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Halm  Rlbak,  and  their  children,  Dvora 
and  Sara;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJI.  4670.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Irma 
Ruggerl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4671.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Miss 
Margherita  Ruseo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4672.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Aurelio 
Tortora;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  RYAN: 

H.R.  4673.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Albana 
Paiisl;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SANDMAN: 

H.R.  4674.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angelo 
Clro,    Benedetta   Giro,   and   Franceses    Giro; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI: 

H.R.  4675.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Lo- 
reta  Pulzonl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4676.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Andrea 


Sclumbata;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  California: 

H.R.  4677.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Karnlg 
Vosguerltcblan  and  Sara  Voaguerltchlan;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 

HR.  4678.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  carillon  for  the  use  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Santa  Barbara;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN: 

H.R.  4679.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Amparo 
Coronado  Vleuda  de  I>ena  and  her  three 
minor  children:  Yolanda  Pena.  Marlsela  Pe- 
na,  and  Lorenzo  Pena;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4680.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Parvln 
Goharl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  4681.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Gloria 
Harkness;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  4682.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  JuUta 
Hepolo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4683.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Tam  Wal 
King;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4684.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mlhalj 
Mesaroe,  his  wife,  Rozalija,  his  daughter, 
Llolja,  find  his  son,  Robert;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4686.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Muriel 
Bertha  Reed;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  4686.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Victoria  B. 
Tola  and  her  two  minor  children,  Caterlna 
Tola   (age  8)   and  Antonio  Tola   (age  6);   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 

HJI.  4687.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Sister 
Elisa  (Antonletta  Frongla)  and  Sister  Maria 
Claudlna  (Luclana  Cancedda) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJI.  4688.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Morad 
Rashtl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 

H.R.  4689.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yohko 
Suzuki  Relfenberg;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOGGS: 

H.  Res.  240.  Resolution  to  refer  the  bUl,  H.R. 
4473,  entitled  "A  bill  conferring  Jurisdiction 
upon  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  deter- 
mine, and  render  judgment  upon  the  claim 
of  John  T.  Knight"  to  the  Chief  Commission- 
er of  the  Court  of  Claims  in  accordance  with 
sections  1492  and  2509  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

22.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  rela- 
tive to  caning  a  convention  to  propose  a 
constitutional  amendment  providing  for  a 
return  of  tax  moneys  from  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  to  the  several  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

23.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Washington,  rela- 
tive to  the  restoration  of  funds  for  the  Hans- 
ford diversification  project,  Washington;  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 


PETITIONS,   ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU, 

30.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  City  Assembly,  Ishlkawa,  Okinawa,  rel- 
ative to  the  removal  of  chemical  munition 
from  the  Ryukyu  Islands,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
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8USAN  B.  ANTHONY 


HON.  EIXA  T.  GRASSO 

or  ooKifacncirT 
IN  THIE  HO08K  OF  RKPRK8ENTATIVK8 

Wednesday.  February  17.  1971 

Mrs.  ORASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  February 
is  the  month  In  which  we  commemorate 
the  birthdays  of  jreat  Americans  On 
February  15  we  honored  the  birthday  of 
a  gallant  patriot  and  crusader.  Susan  B. 
Anthony,  who  was  a  great  leader  In  the 
movement  for  equal  rights  for  women 
which  early  In  this  century  culminated 
in  the  passage  of  the  19th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  granting  women  the 
vote. 

Armed  with  great  Intellectual  capabil- 
ities, stanch  principals,  and  a  solid  edu- 
cation, Susan  Anthony  ventured  Into 
early  reform  activities  through  the  tem- 
perance movement.  However,  on  Sep- 
tember 8,  1852,  she  attended  her  first 
convention  on  women's  rights  which 
promised  to  determine  her  course  of  ac- 
tion for  the  remainder  of  her  life.  In  ac- 
cordance with  her  highly  moralistic  out- 
look of  life,  she  was  an  ardent  abolition- 
ist who  believed  In  immediate  and  un- 
conditional emancipation  of  black  people 
and  worked  toward  that  end  during  the 
Civil  War. 

With  the  end  of  the  war.  Susan  An- 
thony began  to  campaign  in  earnest  for 
the  women's  suffrage.  Her  courage  and 
devotion  to  the  cause  soon  placed  her  in 
the  leading  ranks  of  those  who  dreamed 
of  the  day  when  "the  rights  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  shall  not  be  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  amy  State  on 
account  of  sex." 

Though  often  attacked  and  derided  for 
her  "radical"  views,  she  was  regarded  by 
those  who  knew  her  best  as  a  woman  of 
great  honesty,  high  moral  standards, 
quick  wit.  and  a  hearty  sense  of  humor. 
Her  actions  were  often  dramatic  and 
militant  In  nature;  however,  until  her 
death  in  1906.  she  retained  a  positive  out- 
look toward  the  future  decisionmaking 
role  women  would  make  In  our  Nation. 
She  felt  that  women  were  increasing  In 
strength,  self-reliance,  Independence, 
perception,  and  energy. 

The  day  will  com«  wh«n  m«n  wUl  r«oogiilz« 
women  as  their  peers,  not  ocUy  at  the  fire- 
side, but  in  the  councils  ot  the  nation  Then. 
and  not  until  then,  wlU  there  be  the  perfect 
coaar»deshlp.  the  ideal  union  between  the 
sexes,  that  shall  rerult  In  the  highest  de- 
velopoMnt  of  the — human — race. 

The  contributions  of  Susan  B.  Anthony 
to  equal  rights  for  all  our  people  are 
Immeasurable.  Her  £nal  goal  was  not 
women's  suffrage:  but  she  hoped  the 
franchise  would  serve  as  a  catalyst  to- 
ward the  time  when  women,  and  all 
other  people  In  our  society,  obtain  com- 
plete equality.  That  time  has  not  yet 
come.  Those  of  us  today  who  are  con- 
cerned with  social,  economic,  and  per- 
sonal equality  will  do  well  to  be  mindful 


of  Susan  B.  Anthony's  fearless  dedica- 
tion and  strong  will  as  we  embark  on  a 
future  course  filled  with  anxiety  but 
laden  with  promise. 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION  AGENCY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  irrw  tork 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OP  RKPRJBENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  17.  1971 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
reintroduced  today,  with  133  Democratic 
cosponsors.  my  bill  to  establish  an  in- 
dependent Consumer  Protection  Agency. 

Today's  bills  are  identical  with  HR, 
14,  H  R.  15,  and  HR.  16  Introduced  on 
January  21,  1971,  by  me,  Mrs.  Florenci 
DwYEi.  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Holi- 
riELD.  of  California,  respectively.  These 
bills,  in  turn,  are  identical  to  the  version 
considered  late  last  Congress  by  the 
House  Rules  Committee. 

I  expect  the  Government  Operations 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  to 
act  positively  once  again  on  this  legisla- 
tion early  in  this  session.  I  am  confident 
that  the  committee  will  approve  this  bill 
very  rapidly  and  send  it  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  for  final  action. 

The  needs  of  the  American  consumer 
have  been  delayed  too  long.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Yet  until  he  has  proper  representation 
in  Washington,  the  consumer  will  never 
receive  the  fair  treatment  by  Govern- 
ment agencies  which  he  merits.  The  tes- 
timony today  of  a  majority  of  House 
Democrats  who  cosponsor  this  bill  con- 
firms my  own  Judgment  that  the  time 
has  arrived  with  the  92d  Congress  for 
decisive  action  on  the  consumer's  be- 
half. 

Mrs.  DwYCT,  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee, is  seeking  Republican  support 
for  this  bill  also.  Out  bipartisan  effort 
of  the  last  Congress  will  be  carried  for- 
ward in  this  session  of  the  92d  Congress. 

I  Include  below  a  sununary  of  this  leg- 
islation, a  background  paper  on  its  de- 
velopment, and  a  list  of  today's  cospon- 
sors: 

SVUHMMt  or  TH«  CONStTMX*  Pbotsction  0«- 

OAiraATioN  ACT  or  1971.  H.R.  18314  in  thk 

91vr  Congress 

To  eatablUb  an  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs 
In  the  ExecuUve  Office  of  the  President  and 
a  Consumer  Protection  Agency,  In  order  to 
secure  within  the  federal  government  effec- 
tive protection  and  repreeentatlon  of  the 
interests  of  consumers. 

(H.R  18214  was  a  clecn  bill  ordered  re- 
ported by  the  House  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment  OperaUons  In  the  second  seealon  of  the 
01st  Oongreaa.  It  was  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentatives Benjamin  S  Rosenthal  and  Flor- 
ence P.  Dwyer  and  oo-sponsored  by  31  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee.  Heajings  were  held  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Executive  and  Leglsla- 
Uve  Reorganisation  In  September  and  No- 
vember l»fl9  and  In  April  1970  and  published 
under  the  title  "Organizing  Federal  Con- 
sumer Activities"  (Parts  I  and  H) .] 


■TATVMXNT    Or    riN DINGS 

The  Oongress  finds  that  the  Interests  of 
tha  Amerloan  coDsumer  are  inadequately 
represented  and  protected  within  the  federal 
govemment;  and  that  vigorous  representa- 
tion and  protection  of  consumer  Interests  are 
essential  to  the  fair  and  efficient  functioning 
of  a  free  market  economy. 

Title  I — Office  of  Consumer  Affairs 
An  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs,  headed  by  a 
Director  appointed  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate,  la  established  In  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President. 
Functions : 

Coordinate  the  consumer  programs  and  ac- 
tlvlUee   of   all    federal   agendee   In   order  to 
achieve  effectiveness  and  avoid  duplication; 
Advise  the  President  and  assist  in  the  de- 
velopment of  consximer  programs; 

Assure  that  the  intereeta  of  consumers  are 
taken  Into  consideration  by  federal  agencies 
In  the  formulation  of  policies  and  In  the  op- 
eration of  prognuns; 

Submit  recommendations  to  the  Congress 
and  the  President  on  Improvement  of  con- 
sumer programs  and  activities; 

Conduct  conferences  and  studies  concern- 
ing the  needs  of  consiuners; 

Encourage  and  coordinate  consumer  edu- 
cation programs; 

Publish  information  of  value  to  con- 
sumers; 

Publish  a  Consumer  Federal  Register  In 
advance  of  federal  agency  actions  of  Impor- 
tance to  the  consuming  public. 

Title  It — Ootuumer  Protection  Agency 
An  Independent  Consumer  Protection 
Agency,  headed  by  an  Administrator  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  Is  established  In  the  Executive 
Branch. 
Functions: 

Formally  represent  the  Interest  of  con- 
sumers In  proceedings  before  federal  agen- 
cies and  courts; 

Encourage  and  support  research,  studies 
and  testing  leading  to  a  better  public  un- 
derstanding of  consumer  products  and  con- 
sumer information; 

Submit  recommendations  to  the  Congress 
and  the  President  on  improving  the  opera- 
tion of  federal  consumer  programs; 

Conduct  surveys  and  Investigations  con- 
cerning the  needs  and  problems  of  consumers 
which  do  not  duplicate  activities  of  other 
federal  agencies; 

Continue  the  work  of  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Product  Safety. 

Representation  of  Consumers:  Before  fed- 
eral agencies,  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  Is  authorised  to  represent  consumers 
as  a  party  on  matters  which  do  not  Involve 
an  adjudication  solely  for  the  ptirpose  of 
Imposing  a  fine,  penalty  or  forfeiture  for  an 
alleged  violation  of  any  statute  of  the  United 
States.  On  matters  which  do  Involve  an 
adjudication  for  such  a  sole  purpose,  the 
Agency  may  certify  evidence  and  Information, 
but  not  as  a  party  to  the  proceedings. 

Before  federal  courts,  the  Agency  may 
only  certify  evidence  and  Information,  but 
not  Intervene  as  a  party.  But  the  Agency 
may  Initiate  a  Judicial  review  of  an  agency 
proceeding  to  which  It  was  a  party,  when  a 
right  of  review  Is  otherwise  accorded  by 
statute. 

The  Agency  la  authorized  to  request  a 
federal  agency  to  initiate  an  investigation, 
hearing  or  other  proceeding  as  may  be  au- 
thorized by  law  with  respect  to  such  agency. 
Consumer  CompUlnts:  When  consumer 
jomplalnts  are  received  or  developed  by  the 
Office  or  Agency,  such  action  may  be  taken 
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^  IB  Within  the  authority  of  each.  If  the 
complaint  is  referred  to  another  federal 
sgency,  the  nature  of  the  action  taken  there- 
on shall  be  ascertained.  Duplication  by  the 
Agency  and  the  Office  In  the  handling  of 
complaints  is  speclflcaUy  prohibited. 

A  public  document  room  will  be  main- 
tained by  the  Agency  alone  for  public  In- 
spection of  complaints.  The  Agency  shall 
promptly  notify  producers  and  vendors  of  all 
complaints  concerning  them  received  or  de- 
veloped. A  complaint  can  only  be  made  avail- 
able for  public  Inspection  with  the  permls- 
»lon  of  the  complainant  and  after  the  party 
complained  against  has  had  a  reasonable 
time,  but  not  less  than  60  days,  to  comment. 

Consumer  Information  and  Testing:  The 
Agency  and  the  Office  shall  develop  on  their 
own  Initiative,  gather  from  other  sources 
tnd  disseminate  to  the  public,  Information 
of  general  value  to  consumers. 

The  Agency  shall  have  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  disseminating  to  the  public, 
consumer  Information  in  the  possession  of 
other  federal  agencies,  Including  the  re- 
iults  of  relevant  tests  performed  by  those 
agencies  on  consumer  products. 

The  Agency  alone  can  request  other  fed- 
eral agencies  with  testing  capabilities  to  test 
consumer  products  for  performance,  but 
only  when  the  results  of  those  tests  relate 
(1)  to  matters  of  product  safety  and  (2)  to 
data  needed  by  the  Agency  for  purposes  of 
representing  the  Interests  of  consumers  be- 
fore other  federal  agencies. 

The  Agency  may  not  declare  one  product 
to  be  better,  or  a  better  buy  than  any  other 
product.  In  the  dissemination  of  any  test 
results  which  disclose  product  names,  It 
shall  be  made  clear.  If  such  Is  the  case,  that 
not  all  products  of  a  competitive  nature  have 
been  tested  and  that  there  Is  no  Intent  or 
purpose  to  rate  products  tested  over  those 
not  tested  or  to  Imply  that  those  tested  are 
superior  or  preferable  In  quality  over  those 
not  tested. 

Consumer  Safety:  The  Agency  alone  Is  di- 
rected to  carry  out  on  a  continuing  basis 
the  functions  and  duties  exercised  by  the 
now-defunct  National  Commission  on  Prod- 
uct Safety. 

Consumer  Advisory  Council :  A  15-member 
Council  composed  of  private  citizens,  knowl- 
edgeable and  experienced  In  the  area  of  con- 
sumer affairs.  Is  established.  Members  ap- 
pointed shall  be  paid  on  a  per  diem  basis 
only  for  those  days  on  which  they  actively 
serve. 

The  Council  will  assure  citizen  participa- 
tion In  the  federal  consumer  protection  ap- 
paratus and  will  advise  the  Agency  and  Office 
on  consumer  matters. 


BACXOROtrND  or  thx  Consumer  Protection 

Act  or  1971 

I.  histort  of  the  bill 

A.  In  the  early  1960's,  Senator  Bstee  Ke- 
fauver  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  cabd- 
net-level  Department  of  Consumer  Affairs 
which  would  have  assumed,  under  one  roof, 
many  of  the  major  consumer  programs  now 
administered  elsewhere.  Kefauver's  propoeal 
enjoyed  the  support  of  Senator  Hubert 
Humphrey  and  Speaker  John  McCormack. 

In  the  88th  Congress,  Congressman  Benja- 
min 8.  Rosenthal  Introduced  a  Department 
of  Consximer  Affairs  Bill  with  approximately 
a  doeen  cosponsors.  By  the  9l8t  Congress, 
oloee  to  100  members  had  coeponsored  the 
legislation  Extensive  hearings  were  held  In 
September  and  October  1969  and  April  1970. 

B.  After  hearings  were  concluded  In  the 
9l8t  Congress,  Congressman  Rosenthal  cre- 
ated, together  with  a  substantial  number  of 
outsMe  experts,  a  new  bill  to  establish  an 
Independent  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
and  a  White  House  Consumer  Office.  The 
cabinet -level  department  approach  was 
abandoned  because  of  convincing  evidence 
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that  such  a  department  would  focus  the 
activities  of  industry  and  special-Interest 
lobbyist*;  on  the  single  agency  and  would 
generate  needless  opposition  by  other  fede- 
ral agencies  who  would  oppose  transfer  o< 
some  of  their  functions  to  the  new  depart- 
ment. 

Also,  a  cabinet  Department  with  regulatory 
functions  could  not  advocate  the  consimier's 
interest;  Instead.  It  would,  like  other  regu- 
latory- consumer  agencies,  be  required  to 
balance  consumers"  Interests  with  those 
of  other  groups.  Advocacy  before  all  agen- 
cies Is  now  the  heart  of  the  new  propoeal. 

II.     HOW    the     CONStTMia    AGENCY     AND     OmCK 
will    help   the    AMERICAN    CONSX7MER 

Establishing  both  an  Independent  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  and  a  White  House 
Consumer  Office  (but  with  explicit  provisions 
against  duplication  and  overlap)  recognizes 
the  need  for  a  different  Institutional  re- 
sponse to  the  two  major  weaknesses  of  fede- 
ral consumer  protection — 

First,  the  almost  total  absence  of  spokes- 
men for  the  consumer  before  federal  agen- 
cies and  counts  when  decisions  are  made 
affecting  the  consumer  interest  (An  ex- 
ample: AT&T's  lawyers,  economists,  and 
statisticians  presented  the  request  to  the 
PCC  for  an  Increase  in  long  distance  tele- 
phone rates.  CotisumerB  had  no  such  repre- 
sentation when  FCC  approved  a  $250  annual 
Increase ) ; 

Second,  the  Incredible  lack  of  coordination 
and  overview  of  the  600  fragmented  con- 
sumer programs  administered  by  36  federal 
departments  and  agencies. 

Only  an  independent  Consumer  Protection 
Agency,  insulated  from  the  political  pres- 
sures and  considerations  found  Inside  the 
White  House,  can  successfully  intervene  be- 
fore federal  agencies  on  controversial  mat- 
ters. Only  an  Independent  Agency  could  suc- 
cessfully release  product  test  information  to 
the  public  and  continue  the  vital  work  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Product  Safety. 

On  the  other  hand,  only  a  White  House 
Office,  speaking  for  the  President  and  his 
mantigers,  could  successfully  coordinate  pro- 
grams administered  by  cabinet  officers  and 
agency  heads. 

m.    WHO    IS    FOR    the    consumer    PROTECTION 
ACT    OF     19717 

This  bill  has  the  support  of  educators, 
State  and  local  consumer  officials,  of  Ralph 
Nader,  Betty  Purness.  Esther  Peterson,  Bess 
Meyerson  Grant,  and  of  progressive  corpo- 
rate leaders.  Consumers  Union,  publisher  of 
ConsiiTner  Reports,  Consumer  Federation  of 
America,  and  many  other  consumer  groups 
support  the  measure. 

IV.    editorial    SUPPORT    FOR    THE    CPA    BILL 

"The  Washington  Post,  10/30/70;  The 
President  blamed  certain  unnamed  congress- 
men for  blocking  consumer  legislation.  Ac- 
tually, the  two  most  Important  pieces  of 
consumer  help  now  In  the  works  are  the 
Rosenthal-Dwyer  bill  and  one  on  class  action 
suits;  the  administration  has  been  working 
against  both." 

"Editorial,  'Consumer  Crossroads,'  the  New 
York  Times.  6/29/70:  "The  failure  for  many 
years  ...  to  turn  out  safe  products,  and 
the  InabUlty  of  traditional  Government 
Agencies  to  protect  the  public  from  resultant 
accidents  and  deaths,  are  leading  to  a  legis- 
lative crossroad." 

.  •  •  •  • 

"Sponsored  by  Representatives  Rosenthal 
of  New  Tork  and  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  the 
House  bin  would  create  an  Independent  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency,  encompassing 
product  safety  and  other  aspects  of  consumer 
affsdrs  .  .  .  Now  there  Is  a  chance  for  Con- 
gress to  establish  an  independent  Agency 
with  full  powers  to  represent  all  Americans 
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in  their  year-round  role,  regardless  of  Income 
or  station,  as  consumerR." 

"Editorial,  'Consumer  Victory,'  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post  Dispatch.  7/39/70:  "After  a  nine 
month  deadlock,  a  House  subcommittee  has 
finally  reported  out  a  consumer  protection 
bill  that  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  promising 
pieces  of  legislation  In  the  field  . .  .  The  Nixon 
Administration  Is  opposed  to  the  measure, 
which  \s  not  surprising;  its  consumer  ad- 
vocacy has  been  pretty  well  confined  to 
rhetoric." 

DEMOCRATIC    COSPONSORS    OF    CONSUMER    PRO- 
TECTION Act  or  1971,  February  17,  1971 

REPRESENTATIVES 

Abourezk  of  South  Dakota,  Abzug  of  New 
York,  Adams  of  Washington,  Addabbo  of  New 
York,  Anderson  of  California,  Anderson  of 
Tennessee,  Annunzlo  of  Illinois,  Ashley  of 
Ohio.  Aspin  of  Wisconsin,  BadlUo  of  New 
York,  Barrett  of  Pennsylvania,  Beglch  of 
Alaska,  Bergland  of  Minnesota,  Blaggl  of  New 
York,  and  Bingham  of  New  York. 

Blatnlk  of  Minnesota,  Boland  of  Massachu- 
setts, Brademas  of  Indiana.  Brasco  of  New 
York.  Brooks  of  Texas,  Burke  of  Massachu- 
setts, Burton  of  California,  Carey  of  New 
York,  Carney  of  Ohio,  CeUer  of  New  York, 
Chlsholm  of  New  York.  Clark  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, Clay  of  Missouri,  Collins  of  DUnols,  and 
Conyers  of  Michigan. 

Corman  of  California,  Cotter  of  Connecti- 
cut, Culver  of  Iowa,  Daniels  of  New  Jersey, 
Danlelson  of  California,  Denholm  of  South 
Dakota,  Dellums  of  California.  Dent  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Dlggs  of  Michigan,  Dlngell  of  Mich- 
igan, Donohue  of  Massachusetts,  Dow  of  New 
York,  Drlnan  of  Massachusetts,  Dulskl  of 
New  York,  and  Eckhardt  of  Texas. 

Edwards  of  California,  Ellberg  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Fascell  of  Florida,  Flood  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ford  of  Michigan,  Fraser  of  Minnesota, 
Fulton  of  Tennessee,  Gallagher  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Garmatz  of  Maryland,  Gaydos  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Gibbons  of  Florida,  Gonzalez  of 
Texas,  Grasso  of  Connecticut,  Gray  of  Illi- 
nois, and  Green  of  Pennsylvania. 

Hanley  of  New  York,  Hansen  of  Washing- 
ton, Harrington  of  Massachusetts,  Hathaway 
of  Maine,  Hawkins  of  California.  Hechler  of 
West  Virginia,  Helstoskl  of  New  Jersey,  Hicks 
of  Massachusetts,  Hollfleld  of  California, 
Howard  of  New  Jersey,  Jacobs  of  Indiana, 
Johnson  of  California,  Karth  of  Minnesota, 
Kastenmeler  of  Wisconsin,  and  Kluczynskl 
of  lUlnols. 

Koch  of  New  York,  Leggett  of  California, 
Link  of  North  Dakota,  Long  of  Maryland, 
Macdonald  of  Massachiisetts,  Madden  of  In- 
diana, Matsunaga  of  Hawaii,  MazzoU  of  Ken- 
tucky, McPall  of  California,  McCormack  of 
Washington,  Meeds  of  Washington,  Mlkva  of 
nilnols,  Mlnlsh  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mink  of 
Hawaii. 

Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Moorhead  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Morgan  of  Pennsylvania,  Moss  of 
California,  Murphy  of  New  York,  Murphy  of 
Illinois,  Nedzl  of  Michigan,  Nix  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, O'Neill  of  Massachusetts,  Patten  of 
New  Jersey,  Pepper  of  Florida,  Perkins  of 
Kentucky.  Pike  of  New  York,  Podell  of  New 
York,  and  Price  of  Illinois. 

Puclnskl  of  nUnolB,  Rangel  of  New  York. 
Rees  of  California,  Reuss  of  Wisconsin,  Ro- 
dlno  of  New  Jersey,  Roe  of  New  Jersey,  Ron- 
callo  of  Wyoming,  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania, 
Rosenthal  of  New  York,  RostenkowskI  of  Illi- 
nois, Roybal  of  California,  Ryan  of  New  York, 
Sarbanes  of  Maryland,  Scheuer  of  New  York, 
and  Selberllng  of  Ohio. 

Smith  of  Iowa,  Stanton  of  Ohio,  Stokes  of 
Ohio,  Symington  of  Missouri,  Thompson  of 
New  Jersey,  Tlernan  of  Rhode  Island,  Udall 
of  Arizona,  Van  Deerlln  of  California,  Vanlk 
of  Ohio,  Waldle  of  California,  Charles  Wilson 
of  California,  Wolff  of  New  York,  Yates  of 
Illinois,  Yatron  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Zablockl 
of  Wisconsin. 
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U.S.  ARMY  SURRENDERINO  TO 
INFILTRATION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  17.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  way 

things  are  going.  President  Nixon  may 
not  only  be  the  first  President  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  to  lose  a  war. 
but  he  will  be  the  first  President  in  our 
history  to  lose  an  army. 

The  Army  has  already  lost  its  mission. 
Its  primary  function  now  appears  to  be 
a  sensitivity  training  exercise  to  bring 
about  the  new  American  revolution  of 
racial  equality,  brotherhood,  and  toler- 
ance. Afro-American  haircuts,  Commu- 
nist clench-fist  salutes,  human  relations 
staff  officers,  and  guidelines  for  dissent, 
even  servicemen's  unions  are  all  sought 
as  Justified  under  the  permissive  philos- 
ophy of  making  the  Army  more  accept- 
able to  the  derelicts  of  our  society. 

Prom  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Chief  of  Staff  on  down  through  the 
Judge  Advocate  General,  the  wars  In 
Vietnam  and  Korea  take  second  place  to 
the  new  race  wars  caused  by  a  handful 
of  undisciplined  soldiers  who  not  only 
are  Ineffective  as  fighting  men  but  who 
damage  the  entire  morale  of  our  mUitary 
force.  Yet  our  commanders,  if  they  are 
still  In  command,  seem  only  determined 
to  further  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  our 
troops  by  appearing  and  surrendering  to 
this  motley  minority.  The  more  control 
they  surrender  and  the  more  insubordi- 
nation they  tolerate,  the  less  effective 
the  Army  becomes.  Yet  those  in  com- 
mand who  should  know  better,  in  their 
dedicated  efforts  for  change,  must  now 
share  in  the  responsibility  of  destroying 
the  morale  and  acceptability  of  military 
life  to  the  dedicated  soldier.  They  cannot 
suppress  all  the  reports.  Nor  can  they 
correct  a  situation  when  thus  far 
every  retreat  from  discipline  but  pro- 
vokes new  problems  rather  than  offer 
solutions. 

The  Army  now  annoimces  that,  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  control  over  its  com- 
mand, it  is  going  to  spend  $3  million  de- 
fense dollars  in  network  television  time. 
Yet,  at  the  same  Ume  the  Continental 
Army  Command — Conarc — last  month 
Issued  a  message  to  all  departments 
that,  first,  consider  leadership  in  oper- 
ating successful  equal  opportunity  pro- 
grams as  a  criterion  in  the  evaluation  for 
promotion  of  military  and  civilian  offi- 
cials; and.  seccmd.  Impose  effective 
sanctions  for  noncompliance  against  of- 
ficials who  fall  to  produce  satisfactory 
results,  that  good  performance  or  bad 
performance  In  the  equal  opportunity 
area  Is  a  basis  for  promotion  or  nonpro- 
motlon  of  the  individual. 

Integrated  housing,  including  off-base 
and  integrated  public  facilities,  also  seem 
to  be  the  order  of  the  day.  Even  when 
the  soldier  Is  off  duty  he  Is  to  be  denied 
his  constitutional  right  of  freedom  of 
association. 

While  this  stringent  deprivation  of  the 
constitutional  rights  of  service  personnel 
is  being  imposed  under  the  veneer  of 
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equal  employment  opportunity,  in  the 
Army,  the  white-led  NAACP  shows  up 
in  Ghermany  demanding  that  grievances 
of  black  enlisted  men  in  the  UJS.  Army 
must  be  redressed  if  the  United  States 
Is  going  to  maintain  an  effective  force 
in  Europe.  This  Is  being  done  with  full 
knowl«^ge  that  there  has  been  no  ef- 
fective force  in  Eliirope  since  the  serv- 
ices were  integrated  and  the  men's  cul- 
tural differences  thrown  Into  conflict  by 
close  contact. 

A  more  thorough  imderstandlng  of 
the  background  of  the  race  problem  con- 
fronting every  unit  commander  must 
necessarily  entail  a  study  of  the  Infa- 
mous report  compiled  by  Abe  Fortas. 
once  a  Federal  judge,  and  by  Chairman 
Gesell.  still  a  Federal  Judge  in  Washing- 
ton. DC,  for  the  then  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Robert  Strange  McNamara — (see 
E9749  Nov.  18,  1969)— and  the  ridiculous 
military  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army.  Stanley  Resor.  Mr.  Resor's  philos- 
ophy on  how  to  destroy  a  competent  mili- 
tary force  must  be  shared  by  both  the 
present  and  preceding  Presidents  since 
he  remains  In  power.  Yet.  the  guidelines 
of  dissent  and  new  freedoms,  a  young 
southerner.  Capt.  Jerry  Lane  Flnley.  dis- 
covered does  not  extend  the  privilege  of 
freedom  of  association  secured  under 
the  US.  Constitution  which  a  soldier 
must  swear  to  uphold  and  defend. 

The  present  policies  and  practices  be- 
ing undertaken  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  Chief  of  Staff  down  through 
and  including  his  Judge  Advocate  Gener- 
al. Kenneth  J.  Hodson,  may  well  recruit 
them  a  new  Army  If  they  only  seek  num- 
bers of  bodies,  but  it  will  not  be  an  Army 
of  soldiers  Interested  in  defending  the 
United  States  and  continuing  the  Indi- 
vidual liberties  seciu-ed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  Is  fast  deteriorating  Into  an  In- 
effective mass,  composed  of  pinks,  per- 
verts, panty  waists,  and  punks. 

It  Is  a  sad  day  for  the  American  peo- 
ple who  are  faced  with  the  greatest  ex- 
ternal and  Internal  enemies  in  our  his- 
tory, when  those  In  leadership  positions 
would  surrender  their  own  army  by  al- 
lowing themselves  to  become  infiltrated, 
thus  losing  their  capability. 

A  volunteer  army?  What  thinking,  de- 
cent, patriotic  American  would  want  to 
freely  Join  such  a  degenerate  organiza- 
tion? 

I   include  newscUpplngs   and  related 
documents,  as  follows: 
Ammt  Bttts  TV  Tn«  To  ATr»ACT  EifLwrEES 

N«w  ToBK,  February  13. — The  US.  Army  la 
making  heavy  and  unprecedented  purchases 
of  network  commercial  time  for  a  recruiting 
campaign  aimed  at  this  spring's  graduates. 

The  purchases  at  ABC,  CBS  and  NBO  are 
estimated  to  exceed  $3  million. 

No  network  or  advertising  source  could  re- 
call the  Army  ever  before  buying  network 
time.  In  the  past  the  Army  bad  relied  upon 
public  service  donations  of  time  by  local 
stations. 

The  Army  purchased  over  91  million  In 
time  at  CBS  for  commercials  on  the  air  from 
March  9  through  the  end  of  May.  The  showi 
include  "Mannlx."  "Mission:  Impoaalble," 
"aunsmoke,"  "Hee  Haw."  the  Thursday  and 
Friday  Night  Movies  and  various  sports 
coverage. 

At  ABC.  an  estimated  9760.000  In  time  In- 
cludes the  Sunday  and  Monday  night  movies. 
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the  Movie  of  the  Week.  "Room  223,"  "Love 
American  Style"  and  sports. 

The  purchases  at  NBC  were  said  to  be 
oomp>«xable  to  the  other  networks,  but  the 
only  confirmed  show  was  "The  Bold  Ones"  for 
SO  seconds  May  23. 

[From  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Jan  B 

1971] 

E<jUAi.rrT  Move  on  OI  Promotions 

Bonn. — The  U.S.  Army  In  Europe  said  yes- 
terday It  has  Issued  an  order  Insuring  racial 
balance  on  boards  deciding  whether  enlisted 
men  are  promoted. 

The  order  was  issued  to  meet  black  Ols' 
complaints  they  find  It  hard  to  get  noncom- 
missioned ofllcer  rank. 

An  Army  spokesman  said  that  14  percent  of 
the  186,000  troops  in  the  command  are  black 
and  that  minority  representation  on  promo- 
tion review  boards  was  ordered  to  equalize 
the  system. 

A  team  led  by  Frank  W.  Render,  deputy  as- 
sistant defease  secretary  for  equal  oppor- 
tunity, made  a  tour  of  army  bases  In  Ger- 
many. Britain.  Spain  and  Italy  last  year  and 
reported  black  Ols  were  dissatisfied  with 
their  rate  of  promotion. 

"Statistics  mdicate  there  are  some  obvious 
discrepancies  in  numbers  and  [Mrcentages  of 
blacks  and  their  distribution  at  various  levels 
even  when  comparing  individuals  with  sim- 
ilar records  and  equal  time  in  service."  Ren- 
der reported. 

The  boards  alTected  are  tboee  selecting  men 
for  promotion  to  grades  E-5  and  E-6 — ser- 
geant and  stall  sergeant.  Men  proposed  for 
promotion  appear  In  person  before  such 
boards,  which  are  made  up  of  both  officers 
and  noncommissioned  officers. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet.  Feb.  13,  19711 

NAACP    Dccvixii    DiacKiMiNATiON    nr 

W     Oekmant 

PHANKFtTBT.  WEST  Oermant.  February  13. — 
An  Investigating  team  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  Peo- 
ple reported  today  that  the  grievances  of 
black  enlisted  men  in  the  17.8.  Army  "must 
be  redressed  If  the  United  States  Is  going  to 
maintain  an  effective  force  In  Europe." 

It  had  harsh  words  for  the  racial  attitude 
of  many  Oermans  and  the  discrimination 
suffered  by  black  soldiers  here.  It  also  re- 
ported favorably  about  the  attitudes  of  many 
senior  U.S.  officers. 

The  three-man  panel  released  preliminary 
conclusions  at  the  end  of  a  2>4  week  tour  of 
nearly  a  dozen  Army  and  Air  Force  installa- 
tions throiighout  West  Germany  and  In  West 
BerUn. 

Nathaniel  Jones,  general  counsel  for  the 
NAACP  and  the  leader  of  the  group,  told  a 
news  conference  a  more  comprehensive  state- 
ment and  recommendations  would  be  re- 
leased later  by  the  association's  executive 
director.  Roy  Wllklns. 


DZPAKTMXNT   OF    THX    AXMT. 

Fort  Sheridan.   lU..  January  13,  1971. 
Subject:    Department  of  Defense  Policy  on 
Equal  Opporttmlty. 

CONARO  QMang*,  DTO  063315Z,  Janu- 
ary 1971.  Is  quoted.  In  part,  for  information 
and  oompllance. 

"A  new  Department  of  Defense  directive 
now  gives  authority  to  commanders  at  mili- 
tary installations  In  the  OontlnenUl  United 
States  to  Initiate  action  to  oppose  and  over- 
come dlaerlmlnatory  practices  and  impose 
appropriate  restrictions  In  bousing  discrimi- 
nation cases.  They  can  alao  lmp>08e  the  off- 
limits  sanction  In  other  discrimination  cases 
Including  clubs  or  retail  eatablLshments  that 
cater  to  service  personnel.  The  Department 
of  Defense  directive  (1100.16  dated  Decem- 
ber 14.  1070)  reinforces  the  strong  feeling  of 
Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  R  Laird  on  the 
subject  of  equal  opportiinlty  and  makes  clear 
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where  the  responsibility  Ues,  as  well  as  those 
who  are  accountable  for  results.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower  and  Re- 
gerve  Affairs.  Roger  T.  Kelley,  and  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Equal  Op- 
portunity, Frank  Render  II,  explained  the 
new  directive  at  a  Pentagon  news  conference 
sbout  two  weeks  ago  (December  17.  1970) . 

"The  first  question  asked  was:  In  regards 
to  base  housing  .  .  .  'Does  that  mean  that 
commanders  In  the  overseas  areas,  for  ex- 
ample, Germany,  would  be  able  to  declare 
housing  m  a  German  community  off-llmlts?' 
Secretary  Kelley 's  answer  was,  'No.  It  does 
not.  This  pertains  to  CONUS.'  He  added.  It 
It  a  significant  problem  and  It  Is  a  problem 
that  has  to  be  dealt  with,  with  a  great  deal  of 
consciousness  to  national  mores  and  customs 
which  are  not  always  compatible  with  ours  In 
the  United  States.  The  base  commander,  In 
the  case  of  overseas  conunander,  would  be 
expected  to  consult  with  hlB  superiors  before 
taking  any  such  action.' 

"Mr.  Kelly  said  he  was  directed  to  examine 
defense   policies   In    the   field   of   equal    op- 
portunity and  minority  employment  and  to 
make  recommendations  and  such  changes  as 
were  needed  to  make  equal  opportunity  a  re- 
ality and  not  Ji«t  an  Ideal  In  the  Defense 
Department.  He  said  he  found  several  things 
In  need  of  correction.  'For  one,  I  found  the 
need  to  develop  In  a  single  statement  the 
policy  positions   of  the  Department  relative 
to  the  various  dimensions   of  equal  oppor- 
tunity:  equal   opportunity   In   the   military 
membership  of  the  armed  forces:  equal  op- 
portunity In  the  civilian  employment  and, 
finally,  the  sUndards  of  equal  opportunity 
relative  to  contracts  oompllance,  those  con- 
tractors— over  10.000 — employing  over  15  mil- 
lion people  who  do  business  with  the  De- 
partment. We  found  also  a  need  to  establish, 
with  a  directive,  the  requirement  that  both 
within  the  military  and  the  civilian  organi- 
zation there  should  be  strong,  positive,  affirm- 
ative  action   programs,    and   that   a   special 
feature  of  those  affirmative  action  programs 
would  be  the  utilization  of  numerical  goals 
and  timetables.  We  believe  that  to  be  effec- 
tive managers  In  the  area  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity we  have  to  qualify  our  goals  relative 
to  minority  employment    In   areas   that  we 
find  ourselves  to  be  deficient,  that  Is  to  say. 
areas  In  which  we  under-employ  minorities. 
We  believe,  we  don't  drift  aimlessly  from  one 
year    to    the    next    without    accomplishing 
things  and  without  making  clear  progress.  A 
third  and  very  Important  need  that  I  found 
In  the  examination  of  our  policies  was  to  hold 
the  service  secretaries  and  the   directors  of 
the  principal  agencies  of  defense  responsible 
for  results  and  accountable  for  results  .  .  . 
Finally,   the   new   directive   Incorporates    an 
authority  which  enables  base  commanders  to 
act  on  their  own  authority  to  declare  off-llm- 
lts any  housing  unit,  twiy  club  or  retail  es- 
tablishment that  caters  to  service  personnel 
which   Is   found    to   discriminate   on   racial 
grounds  against  any  military  members.  Under 
previous  authorities  it  was  necessary  for  base 
commanders  to  refer  such  problems  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  This  caused  unneces- 
sary delays  In   acting.  It  was  explained,  and 
it  clearly  weakened  the  authority  and  the 
clout  that  the  base  commander  would  oth- 
erwise have  In  dealing  with  these  matters. 
The  new  directive  contains  two  new  policies; 
"'1.  Consider  leadership  in  operating  suc- 
cessful equal  opportunity  programs  as  a  cri- 
terion  In   the   evaluation   for  promotion   of 
military  and  civilian  officials. 

"  "2.  Impose  effective  sanctions  for  non- 
compliance against  officials  who  fall  to  pro- 
duce satisfactory  results,  and  for  similar 
failures  by  business  firms,  recommend  the 
Imposition  of  sanctions  as  prescribed  by 
existing  directives  Secretary  Kelley  noted  .  .  . 
they  were  Incorporated  In  the  directive  to 
make  It  perfectly  clear  that  good  perform- 
ance or  bad  performance  In  the  equal  op- 
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portunlty  area  Is  a  basis  for  promotion  or 
non-promotion  of  the  individual.  And  to 
make  It  additionally  clear  that  failure  to  step 
up  to  the  responsibilities  that  are  defined  in 
this  directive  (1100.16)  would  be  cause  for 
taking  appropriate  action  against  the  Indi- 
vidual. Appropriate  action  could  mean  re- 
moval of  the  Individual  from  his  command 
post.  Regarding  the  equal  opportunity  situ- 
ation overseas,  a  report  by  Mr.  Render  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  explained  what  a  task 
group  had  found  during  a  visit  to  European 
mUltary  Installation  between  September  12- 
October  7. 

'■  'The  visit  was  termed  successful  and  Its 
purpose  was  to  chronicle  the  facts  concern- 
ing US  Military  race  relations  In  Eiirope. 
More  than  5.600  military  personnel  and  de- 
pendents were  Involved  In  seminars,  open 
discussion  groups,  and  personal  conversa- 
tions during  the  visit,  the  report  states.  In 
the  report,  Mr.  Render  said  a  dramatic  turn- 
around of  behavior  and  attitudes  In  the  area 
of  race  relations  Is  Imperative  in  the  military 
services  If  we  are  to  maintain  highly  effec- 
tive combat  and  support-oriented  units  that 
are  prepared  for  their  primary  mission.  At 
another  point  In  his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Mr.  Render  noted  the  situation  as 
critical  and  said  at  this  point  In  time  the 
problems  that  we  do  find  among  our  ser^'lce 
personnel  related  to  human  rights,  equal  op- 
portunity, and  race  relations  are  critical  and 
must  be  addressed  with  unusual  expedience. 
We  recognize  the  fact  that  our  personnel,  to 
a  great  degree,  reflect  the  attitudes  and  mores 
of  our  civilian  society. 

"  "However,  with  the  type  of  control  and  the 
structure  of  the  military  establishment,  we 
should  again  take  the  lead  In  providing  for 
the  rest  of  the  country  the  methodology  and 
performance  In  this  area  which  will  result  In 
the  obliteration  of  the  problems.  ...  Mr. 
Render  made  two  suggestions — one  a  long 
range  plan  and  the  other  short-range.  Long 
range — an  all-service  educational  program  In 
race  relations  should  go  Into  effect  sometime 
In  1971.  Instruction  should  be  provided  for 
all  military  personnel  from  generals  to  re- 
cruits in  this  very  sensitive  area.  There  Is 
general  agreement  on  the  need  for  such  a 
massive  program.  Time  would  be  required  to 
work  out  such  a  program  Jointly  with  the 
services.  Short  range — there  is  an  immediate 
requirement  for  direction  In  no  uncertain 
terms  In  aU  of  the  services  to  provide  for  an 
aggressive,  affirmative  operation  In  the  area 
of  equal  opportunity  which  will  affect  all 
personnel  In  a  postlve  way.  There  Is  an  Im- 
mediate requirement  to  eliminate  known  dis- 
crepancies m  promotions  of  personnel.  In 
the  administration  of  military  Justice,  In 
Job  assignments,  and  to  eliminate  discrimi- 
nation in  housing  and  public  accommoda- 
tions and  In  other  areas  of  keen  sensitivity. 
There  Is  also  an  immediate  requirement  to 
open  and  strengthen  communications  In  all 

directions.'  " 

Blount  J.  Hall. 

(From   the  Congbzssional  Record,  Oct.   2, 

1970] 

GuroANCE  ON  Dissent 

1.  In  the  past  few  weeks  there  have  been 
press  reports  suggesting  a  growth  In  dis- 
sent among  military  personnel.  Questions 
have  been  raised  concerning  the  proper 
treatment  of  manifestations  of  soldier  dis- 
sent when  they  occur.  The  purpose  of  this 
letter  Is  to  provide  general  guidance  on  this 
matter.  Specific  dissent  problems  can,  of 
course,  be  resolved  only  on  the  basis  of  the 
particular  facts  of  the  situation  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  provisions  of  applicable  Army 
regulations. 

2.  It  Is  important  to  recognize  that  the 
question  of  "soldier  dissent"  Is  linked  with 
the  Conartltutlonal  right  of  free  speech  and 
that  the   Army's   reaction   to   such   dissent 
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will — qvilte  properly — continue  to  receive 
much  attention  In  the  news  media.  Any  ac- 
tion taken  at  any  level  may  therefore  re- 
flect— either  favorably  or  adversely — on  the 
Image  and  standing  of  the  Army  with  the 
American  public.  Many  cases  Involve  difficult 
legal  questions,  requiring  careful  develop- 
ment of  the  factual  situation  and  applica- 
tion of  various  constitutional,  statutory,  and 
regulatory  provisions  ( See  Appendix  A ) . 
Consequently,  commanders  should  consult 
with  their  Staff  Judge  Advocates  and  may  In 
appropriate  cases  confer  with  higher  au- 
thority before  Initiating  any  disciplinary  or 
administrative  action  In  response  to  mani- 
festations of  dissent.  The  maintenance  of 
good  order  and  discipline  and  the  perform- 
ance of  mUltary  missions  remains,  of  course, 
the  resjKinslblllty  of  commanders. 

3.  "Dissent."  In  the  literal  sense  of  dis- 
agreement with  policies  of  the  Government, 
Is  a  right  of  every  citizen.  In  our  system  of 
government,  we  do  not  ask  that  every  citi- 
zen or  every  soldier  agree  with  every  policy 
of  the  Government.  Indeed,  the  First  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  requires  that  one 
be  permitted  to  believe  what  he  will.  ' 
Nevertheless,  the  Government  and  our  citi- 
zens are  entitled  to  expect  that,  regardless 
of  disagreement,  every  citizen  and  every  sol- 
dier will  obey  the  law  of  the  land. 

4.  The  right  to  express  opinions  on  mat- 
ters of  public  and  personal  concern  Is  secured 
to  soldier  and  civilian  alike  by  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws  of  the  United  States.  This 
right,  however,  is  not  absolute  for  either 
soldier  or  civilian.  Other  functions  and  In- 
terests of  the  Government  and  the  public, 
which  are  also  sanctioned  and  protected 
by  the  Constitution,  and  are  also  Impor- 
tant to  a  free,  democratic  and  lawful  so- 
ciety, may  require  reasonable  limitations  on 
the  exercise  of  the  right  of  expression  In  cer- 
tain circumstances.  In  particular,  the  Inter- 
est of  the  Government  and  the  public  In  the 
maintenance  of  an  effective  and  disciplined 
Army  for  the  purpose  of  National  defense 
Justifies  certain  restraints  upon  the  activities 
of  mllltaj-y  personnel  which  need  not  be 
Imposed  on  similar  activities  by  civilians. 

5.  The  following  general  guidelines  are  pro- 
vided to  cover  some  of  the  manifestations  of 
dissent  which  the  Army  has  encountered. 

(a)  Possession  and  distribution  of  political 
materials. — (1)  In  the  case  of  publications 
distributed  through  official  outlets  such  as 
Post  Exchanges  and  Post  Libraries,  a  com- 
mander Is  authorized  to  delay  distribution 
of  a  specific  issue  of  a  publication  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  p«tra.  5-6  of  AR 
210-10.  Concurrently  with  the  delay,  a  com- 
mander must  submit  a  report  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army.  ATTN:  CINFO.  A  com- 
mander may  delay  distribution  only  If  he 
determines  that  the  specific  publication  pre- 
sents a  clear  danger  to  the  loyalty,  discipline, 
or  morale  of  his  troops. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  distribution  of  publica- 
tions through  other  than  official  outlets,  a 
commander  may  require  that  prior  approval 
be  obtained  for  any  distribution  on  poet. 
Distribution  without  prior  approval  may  be 
prohibited.  A  commander's  denial  of  author- 
ity to  distribute  a  publication  on  post  Is 
subject  to  the  procedures  of  para.  5-5,  AR 
210-10,  discussed  above. 

(3)  A  commander  may  not  prevent  dis- 
tribution of  a  publication  simply  because  he 
does  not  like  its  contents.  All  denials  of 
permission  for  distribution  must  be  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  para  5-5,  AR 
210-10.  For  example,  a  commander  may  pro- 
hibit distribution  of  publications  which  are 
obscene  or  otherwise  unlawful  (e.g.,  coun- 
selling disloyalty,  mutiny.  (»•  refusal  of  duty) . 
A  commander  may  also  prohibit  distribution 
If  the  manner  of  accomplishing  the  distribu- 
tion materially  Interferes  with  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  military  mission  (e.g..  Inter- 
ference with  training  or  troop  formation). 
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In  any  event.  »  conunAntMr  mutt  b*v«  oog«nt 
nmaotiB.  wtUi  supporting  evidenoe,  for  any 
(tanUl  of  distribution  privileges.  Tbe  («ct 
tb«t  a  publication  is  critical — even  unXairly 
crlttcal — of  gov«mni«nt  poUclea  or  oaclals 
la  not  In  itaelf.  a  ground*  for  denial. 

(4)  Mere  poaeaalon  of  a  publlcauon  may 
not  b«  prohibited;  however,  poaaeaeion  of  an 
unauthorized  publication  coupled  wltb  an 
attempt  to  diBtnbut«  in  violation  of  post 
ragulatloua  may  conatltuta  on  offeDaa.  Ac- 
cordingly, caaea  Invalving  the  poaaeaslon  of 
several  copies  of  an  unauthorised  publica- 
tion or  other  clrcumatances  indicating  an 
lnt«nt  to  distribute  should  be  investigated. 

(b)  Coffee  Houses. — The  .Vnny  should  not 
use  Its  off-llmlts  power  to  reatrict  soldiers  In 
tbe  exercise  of  their  Constitutional  rights  of 
freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  association 
by  barring  attendance  at  coffee  houses,  unles^i 
it  can  be  shown,  for  example,  that  activities 
talcing  place  in  the  coffee  houses  Include 
oounselllng  soldiers  to  refuse  to  perform  duty 
or  to  desert,  or  otherwise  Involve  illegal  acts 
with  a  .^iKnlflcant  adverse  effect  on  soldier 
health,  morale  or  welfare.  In  such  circum- 
■tanoes.  commanders  have  the  authority  to 
place  such  eetabllohmenta  "off  llmlta"  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  standards  and  procedures 
of  AR  lS-3.  A3  indicated,  such  action  should 
be  taken  only  on  the  baals  of  cogent  reaaona. 
supported  by  evidenoe, 

(c)  "Servicemen's  Union" — Commanders 
are  not  authorised  to  recognize  or  to  bargain 
with  a  "servicemen's  union."  In  view  of  the 
oonstitutlonal  right  to  freedom  of  aaaocla- 
tlon.  It  la  unlikely  that  mere  membership  In 
a  "Mrricemen'*  union"  can  const itutlonally 
b«  prohibited,  and  current  regulatlona  do  not 
problblt  such  membership.  However,  Bp>ecltlc 
actions  by  individual  members  of  a  "serv- 
ioemen's  union"  which  in  themselves  con- 
■tttute  offenaea  under  the  Uniform  Code  of 
MBKary  Justice  or  Army  regiUationa  may  be 
dealt  with  appropriately.  Collective  or  in- 
dividual refusals  to  obey  orders  are  one  ex- 
ample of  conduct  which  may  constitute  an 
offense  under  tbe  Uniform  Code 

(d)  Puftllcottoa  of  "Underground.  News- 
papers".— Army  regulatlona  provide  that  per- 
sonal literary  efforts  may  not  be  pursued  dur- 
ing duty  hours  or  acoompUshed  by  the  use 
of  Army  property.  However,  the  publication 
of  "underground  newspapers"  by  soldiers  off- 
poet,  on  their  own  time,  and  with  their  own 
money  and  equipment  Is  generally  protected 
under  the  Plrst  Amendment's  guarantees  of 
freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  the  press. 
Vnleaa  such  a  newspaper  oontalns  language. 
tiM  utterance  of  which  is  punishable  under 
Federal  law  (e.g.,  10  U.S.C  Sec  3387  or  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice),  authors 
of  an  "underground  newspaper"  may  not  be 
disciplined  for  mere  publication.  Olstrlbu- 
tlou  of  such  newspapers  on  post  is  governed 
by  para.  5-8.  AR  310-10.  discussed  In  para. 
5a  above. 

(e)  On-PoJt  Demonstrations  by  Cixrilians. — 
A  commander  may  legally  bar  Individuals 
from  entry  on  a  military  reservation  for  any 
purpose  prohibited  by  law  or  lawful  regula- 
tion, and  It  Is  a  crime  for  any  person  who 
has  been  removed  and  barred  from  a  post  by 
order  of  the  commander  to  re-enter.  How- 
ever, a  specific  request  (or  a  permit  to  con- 
duct an  on-post  demonstration  in  an  area  to 
wblch  the  public  haa  ganarally  been  granted 
socess  shoiild  not  be  denied  on  an  arbitrary 
basis.  Such  a  permit  may  be  denied  on  a  rea- 
sonable basis  such  as  a  showing  that  the 
demonstration  may  result  In  a  clear  inter- 
ference with  or  prevention  of  orderly  accom- 
plishment of  the  mission  of  the  post,  or  pre- 
sent a  clear  danger  to  loyalty,  dlselpUne,  and 
morale  of  the  troops. 

(f)  On-Post  Demonstrations  by  Soldiers. — 
AR  600-aO  and  600-ai  prohibit  all  on-post 
demonstrations  by  members  of  tbe  Army.  Ilie 
validity  of  these  provisions  is  currently  being 
litigated.  Commanders  will  be  advised  of  the 
results  of  this  litigation. 
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(g)  Off -Post  Demonstrations  by  Soldiers. — 
AR  OOO-ao  and  OOO-Xl  prohibit  members  of 
the  Army  from  participating  In  off-post 
demouatratlona  when  they  are  In  uniform,  or 
on  duty,  or  in  a  foreign  country,  or  when 
their  actlvtues  oonstltute  a  breach  of  law 
and  order,  or  when  violence  la  likely  to  re- 
sult. 

(h)  Ofievancea. — The  right  of  members 
to  complain  and  request  redress  of  grlev- 
anoee  against  actions  of  tbalr  superiors  is 
protected  by  the  In^MCtor  General  system 
(AR  ao-1)  and  Article  138,  UCMJ,  In  addi- 
tion, a  soldier  may  petition  or  present  any 
grievance  to  any  member  of  Congress  (10 
U.8.C.  Sec.  1034).  An  open  door  policy  for 
oon^>lainU  is  a  basic  principle  of  good  lead- 
ership, and  commanders  should  personally 
assure  themselves  that  adequate  procedure 
exist  for  Identifying  valid  complaints  and 
taking  corrective  action.  Complaining  per- 
sonnel must  not  be  treated  as  "enemies  of 
the  system."  Even  when  complaints  are  un- 
founded, the  fact  that  one  was  made  may 
signal  a  misunderstanding,  or  a  lack  of  com- 
munication, which  should  be  corrected.  In 
any  system  as  large  as  the  Army,  It  la  In- 
evitable that  situations  will  occur  giving  rise 
to  valid  complaints,  and  over  the  yeajrs  such 
complaints  have  helped  to  make  the  Army 
stronger  while  assuring  compliance  with 
proper  policies  and  procedures, 

6.  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Department  of 
tbe  Army  to  safeguard  tbe  service  member's 
right  of  expression  to  the  maTimnm  extent 
possible,  and  to  impose  only  such  minimum 
restraints  as  are  necessary  to  enable  the 
Army  to  perform  Its  mission.  In  the  Interest 
of  National  defense.  The  statutes  and  regu- 
lations referred  to  above  (as  well  as  some 
other  provisions  of  law  and  regulations)  are 
concerned  with  these  permissible  restraints 
and  authorize  a  commander  to  Impose  re- 
strictions on  the  military  members  right  of 
expreeslon  and  dissent,  under  certain  dr- 
cimistances.  However,  in  applying  any  such 
statutes  and  regulations  In  particular  situ- 
ations. It  is  Important  to  remember  that 
freedom  of  expression  is  a  fundamental  right 
secured  by  the  Constitution  Purthermore, 
It  Is  Important  to  remember  that  the  Com- 
mander's responsibility  is  for  the  good  order. 
loyalty  and  discipline  of  all  his  men.  Severe 
disciplinary  action  in  response  to  a  relatively 
Insignificant  manifestation  of  dissent  can 
have  a  counter  productive  effect  on  other 
members  of  the  Conunand,  because  the  re- 
action appears  out  of  proportion  to  the 
threat  which  the  dissent  repreeents.  Thus, 
rather  than  serving  as  a  deterrent,  such  dis- 
proportionate actions  may  stimulate  further 
breaches  of  discipline  On  the  other  hand, 
no  Commander  should  be  indifferent  to  con- 
duct which.  If  allowed  to  proceed  unchecked, 
would  destroy  the  effectiveness  of  his  unit 
In  the  final  analysis  no  regulations  or  guide- 
lines are  an  adequate  substitute  for  the 
calm  and  prudent  Judgment  of  the  respon- 
sible commander, 

7  The  mission  of  the  Army  Is  to  execute 
faithfully,  as  ordered,  p>oliclee  and  programs 
established  In  accordance  with  law  by  duly 
elected  and  appointed  Oovemment  officials. 
Unquestionably,  the  vast  majority  of  service 
members  are  prepared  to  do  what  la  required 
of  them  to  perform  that  mission,  whether 
or  not  they  agree  In  every  instance  with  the 
policies  the  mission  reflects. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

KXNNSTH  O    WiCKHAM, 

Major  Oeneral.  USA. 
The  Adjutant  General. 
(Sent  to  Commanders  in  Chief,  U.S.  Army, 
Europe,  U.S.  Army.  Paclflc:  Commanding 
Oenerals.  U.S.  Continental  Army  Conunand, 
U  S.  Army  Materiel  Command,  U,S,  Army  Air 
Defense  Command.  US.  Army.  Alaska;  Com- 
mander. US.  Army  Forces  Southern  Com- 
mand: copies  furnished  to  Commanding 
Oenerals,  CONUS  Armies,  Ullitary  DUtrlct 
of  Washington,  U.S.  Army.) 
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UNIFORMED      SERVICES      RETIRE- 
MENT PAY  EQUALIZATION  ACT 

HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALXFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  17,  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  in  1969,  I  introduced  a  bill  la 
behalf  of  our  military  retirees  which 
would  amend  title  10  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay  of 
members  of  the  uniform  services  of  equal 
rank  and  years  of  service. 

Today.  I  am  introducing  an  identical 
bill.  HB..  4330.  which  would  allow  the 
armed  services  of  the  United  States  to 
honor  a  moral  obligation  to  retired  serv- 
icemen. 

Equalization  of  retired  pay  would  rein- 
state the  pre- 1958  system  of  basing  re- 
tired pay  on  current  active  duty  pay 
scales.  Ever  since  1958,  when  the  system 
was  switched,  a  serviceman  who  retires 
keeps  getting  the  same  pay  as  long  as  he 
lives,  except  for  periodic  cost-of-living 
adjustments. 

As  a  consequence,  a  tremendous  gap  in 
retired  pay  has  grown  over  the  past  12 
years  between  retirees  of  the  same  grade 
smd  years  of  service.  In  short,  it  has 
created  a  marked  Inequality  among 
peers — an  Inequality  that  will  continue 
to  widen  imless  Congress  restores  the 
traditional  system  of  computing  retired 
pay  on  the  basis  of  current  active  duty 
rates. 

Until  1958.  retired  pay  was  tied  directly 
to  active  duty  pay  and  when  active  duty 
members  received  a  pay  Increase,  retired 
members  did  likewise.  In  1958,  Congress 
increased  active  duty  pay  by  10  percent, 
but  retired  pay  by  only  6  percent.  Then 
in  1963,  Congress  tied  future  retired  pay 
increases  to  a  raise  in  the  cost-of-living 
Index  as  maintained  by  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

Since  each  retired  member's  pay  is 
based  upon  the  pay  scale  at  the  time  of 
his  retirement,  a  situation  arises  where- 
by retirees  at  the  same  grade  and  years 
of  service  draw  different  rates  of  pay. 
depending  upon  the  date  of  retirement. 

The  ironic  twist  to  this  situation  is 
that  these  men  and  women  enlisted  over 
the  years  on  the  assurance  of  the  pre- 
1958  retirement  system.  They  were  prom- 
ised that,  although  active  duty  pay  was 
low,  a  meaningful  retired  pay  system 
would  help  offset  the  cleavage  between 
civilian  and  military  pay.  These  service 
veterans  surely  fulfilled  their  part  of  the 
bargain — they  gave  long  years  of  faith- 
ful, devoted  service  in  war  and  peace. 

Last  year,  the  late  Chairman  Mendel 
Rivera  requested  departmental  reports  on 
the  bills  which  would  i-eestablish  a  more 
liberal  statutory  formula  for  providing 
Increases  in  military  retired  pay.  Upon 
receiving  the  administration's  negative 
response,  Chairman  Rivers  stated  that — 

The  report  of  the  Dejjartment  has  killed 
tbe  last  hope  military  retirees  had  for  return 
to  the  rooomputatlon  principle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  was  disappointed 
in  the  administration's  refusal  to  support 
reestablishment  of  the  recomputatlon 
principle  in  military  retired  pay.  How- 
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ever  this  Is  a  new  year,  and  the  Presi- 
dent has  presented  a  new  budget.  Tlius, 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  administration 
will  change  its  position  and  endorse  H,R. 
4330  which  is  so  necessary  to  remedy 
this  injustice  to  our  retired  military  per- 
lonnel.        ^__^^^_^^^ 

NA-nONAL  NEGRO  HISTORY  WEEK 

HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

U»  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  17, 1971 
Mrs.  GRASSO,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  have 
a  sense  of  identity,  to  take  pride  in  that 
Identity,  and  to  help  others  understtmd 
the  sources  of  that  pride — these  alone 
would  Justify  the  annual  observance  of 
National  Negro  History  Week.  This  cele- 
bration each  year  of  the  significant 
achievements  of  black  Americans  occurs 
during  the  week  surrounding  February 
14,  the  birthday  of  one  of  the  great 
champions  of  the  Negro  In  America, 
Frederick  Douglass,  Belatedly,  Ameri- 
cans have  come  to  recognize  the  vital 
part  played  not  only  in  our  own  national 
history  but  In  the  history  of  the  larger 
world  community  by  the  black  man  and 
woman,  a  part  which  deserves  to  be 
known  and  honored  by  all  our  people. 

Nearly  half  a  century  has  passed  since 
Carter  G.  Woodson,  an  ex-coal  miner 
and  schoolteacher  whose  life  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  cause  of  black  history.  Ini- 
tiated Negro  History  Week  In  1926.  Its 
chief  proponent  has  been  the  Association 
for  the  Study  of  Negro  Life  and  History, 
which  Woodson  had  founded  as  early  as 
1915. 

In  the  years  of  struggle  since  the  first 
celebration  of  Negro  History  Week. 
blacks  in  America  have  Inched  closer  to 
the  fulfillment  of  our  national  ideals 
of  liberty  and  Justice,  There  is  still  much 
more  to  be  done.  However,  a  significant 
element  in  this  movement  has  been  the 
growing  recognition  by  all  Americans  of 
the  achievements  of  black  men  and 
women  from  early  human  progress 
through  modem  civilization. 

Negro  History  Week  has  emphasized 
both  the  tragic  and  hopeful  aspects  of 
the  black  experience  in  America — ^the 
role  of  blacks  In  the  building  of  Ameri- 
can society,  a  role  long  neglected  and 
often  Ignored.  We  have  seen  the  Negro  as 
a  presence  in  this  land  from  the  very  be- 
ginning, in  1619  at  Jamestown.  We  have 
become  increasingly  aware  of  black  con- 
tributions to  the  arts  and  sciences  and 
to  every  area  of  human  life.  Black  pio- 
neers, explorers,  and  scholars  have  taken 
their  rightful,  if  belated,  place  In  Ameri- 
can legend  and  lore.  A  new  respect,  bom 
of  understanding,  has  marked  our  com- 
mon awareness  of  the  black  American 
heritage  in  the  rich  cultural  history  of 
Africa. 

The  purpose  of  National  Negro  History 
Week,  then,  is  not  only  to  set  the  record 
straight,  to  redress  past  grievance,  but 
also  to  inspire  all  Americans,  black  and 
white,  with  a  new  sense  of  the  richness 
and  diversity  of  America.  The  elements 
of  abiding  strengtii  which  black  Ameri- 
cans— more  secure  in  their  rights,  proud 
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of  their  Idwitity,  informed  of  their 
heritage — persistently  demonstrate,  con- 
tinue to  contribute  to  the  quality  of  life 
In  our  land. 


FREEDOM — OUR  HERITAGE 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  17. 1971 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL,  Mr,  Speaker,  each 
year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States  and  its  Ladles  Auxil- 
iary conducts  a  Voice  of  Democracy  Con- 
test. This  year's  theme  was  entitled, 
"Freedom— Our  Heritage."  The  winner 
from  the  State  of  Iowa  was  a  resident  of 
my  district,  Miss  Teresa  Wozniak  of 
Muscatine,  Iowa.  Miss  Wozniak  is  a  sen- 
ior at  Muscatine  High  School,  and  plans 
to  attend  Iowa  State  University. 

After  reading  Miss  Wozniak's  excellent 
speech,  which  follows,  one  can  readily  see 
why  she  won  the  Iowa  portion  of  the 
contest : 

Freedom  Is  Oub  Heritage 
(By  Teresa  Wozniak) 
I  am  very  fortunate  to  live  In  America. 
Here  I  can  live  and  grow  .  .  .  with  very  few 
restrictions.  I  can  worship,  or  choose  not  to 
worship,  I  can  learn  or  work,  or  do  nothing. 
I  have  the  opportunity  to  accept  or  reject,  I 
have.  Yet  I  must  ask  myself,  how  fortunate 
are  the  East  Berllners  who  can't  even  cross 
their  own  city?  And  the  Czechoslovaklans? 
They  lost  their  fight  for  freedom.  How  lucky 
are  the  little  children  of  war  torn  Southeast 
Asia,  whose  eyes  are  filled  not  with  smiles  and 
children's  games,  but  the  game  of  war,  hun- 
ger, and  fear. 

These  people  are  different  from  me;  they 
are  not  as  fortunate.  Yet  there  must  be  a  link 
between  us  ...  a  common  bond  to  bind  us  as 
human  beings.  That  bond  must  be  the  desire 
for  freedom.  Where  did  It  begin?  What  does 
It  mean  to  us?  And  more  important,  what 
does  It  mean  to  these  other  people. 

Many  people  believe  that  freedom  began  In 
America.  I  don't.  Many  feel  that  as  this  Is 
their  home,  and  their  life,  that  this  is  where 
freedom  began,  Is,  and  the  only  place  for  it.  I 
don't!  I  feel  we  cannot  neglect  the  role  peo- 
ple before  our  time  and  outside  our  country, 
have  played  in  America's  heritage.  Some  con- 
sider America  a  beginning,  and  some  an  end 
to  democracy.  I  consider  It  a  continuum. 

Let's  begin  ...  of  course  at  the  beginning, 
and  that's  not  when  we  fired  the  "shot  heard 
•round  the  world",  or  when  Thomas  Jefferson 
wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Ideas 
of  freedom  began  when  the  first  stone  age 
man  was  clunked  In  the  head,  forced  to  leave 
his  home,  and  realized  this  wasn't  fair.  Free- 
dom began  when  the  English  created  the 
Magna  Carta  to  protect  a  few  basic  rights. 
It  began  In  the  history  before  America,  for  It 
was  this  history  and  these  Ideas  which  were 
preserved,  strengthened,  and  entrusted  to 
our  colonists  to  bring  to  these  shores.  It  was 
these  concepts  that  began  our  land,  for  to- 
gether with  the  men  a  powerful  Idea  was 
built — called  freedom. 

America's  spark  gained  momentum  from 
the  heroic  efforts  put  forth  In  the  War  for 
Independence,  the  Civil  War.  and  other  global 
wars.  Freedom  was  led  to  a  firm  foundation 
and  brilliantly  inspired  by  such  great  men 
as  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  man  who  led  ua  out 
of  the  Depression— Franklin  Roosevelt,  and 
John  Kennedy  who  so  recently  sacrificed  his 
life  Yet  while  we  were  growing  and  learning, 
other  nations  and  Individuals  were  changing 
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and  learning,  also.  We  gained  our  heritage  of 
freedom  from  people  like  Anne  Prank,  whose 
brave  spirit  said,  "I  am  afraid,  but  I  will  not 
give  up  I"  We  grew  because  of  the  Royal  Air 
Force  who  bravely  withstood  the  German 
bllte  of  London.  We  drew  strength  from  the 
French  underground.  Just  as  we  have  con- 
tributed to  the  freedom  of  others,  they  have 
given  to  help  make  America  free. 

Today  we  see  communism  In  South  Amer- 
ica, Laos  and  Cambodia.  We  can  feel  the  sup- 
pression of  a  people  locked  behind  an  iron 
curtain.  Will  we  help?  We  must  follow  the  ex- 
amples of  leaders,  such  as  Tc«n  Dooley,  who 
dldnt  sit  and  stare  at  things.  He  fought  for 
what  he  cared,  and  he  cared  to  help.  He  went 
to  Southeast  Asia  and  built  hospitals,  and 
schools  and  a  system  by  which  to  continue 
his  actions.  Our  men  In  Southeast  Asia,  now, 
see  freedom  hanging  In  Balance  and  cffer 
their  lives  to  mtantaln  that  balance.  Men 
such  as  theee  build  Ideas — Ideas  no  lees  than 
those  which  formed  our  nation.  I  believe  we 
can  help  to  build  such  Ideas  everywhere!  We 
must  help  replace  eyes  peering  at  us  from 
bamboo  walls  of  hunger  and  Isolation,  and  re- 
place them  with  the  smile  of  freedom. 


THE  CONTINUING  UNEMPLOYMENT 
CRISIS 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  17,  1971 

Mr.  OHARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Oc- 
tober 6,  I  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  an  analysis,  undertaken  by  Com- 
mon Cause,  of  unemployment  statistics 
on  a  congressional  district  basis.  That 
analysis  showed  the  June  1970  unem- 
ployment rate  in  major  labor  market 
areas,  and  also  showed  smaller  areas  of 
persistent  vmemployment — at  the  6  per- 
cent or  higher  rate. 

That  list  was  not  an  encouraging  one, 
Mr.  Sp«tker.  But  it  may  have  been  of 
some  use  in  persuading  this  House  to 
give  Its  approval  to  legislation  which 
could  have  made  some  contribution  to- 
ward reducing  the  unemployment  rate. 
That  legislation,  as  we  all  know,  was 
subsequently  vetoed  by  the  President. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker.  Common  Cause  has 
produced  another  congressional  district 
analysis  of  unemployment  rates.  A  very 
small  number  of  districts  which  were  on 
the  earlier  list  are  not  on  this  one.  A 
much  larger  number  of  districts  which 
were  not  on  the  earlier  list  have  the 
dubious  distinction  of  being  on  this  new 
list.  The  new  list  Indicates  that  there 
was  a  net  gain  of  nine  congressional  dis- 
tricts "enjoying"  serious  unemployment 
between  June  and  November  of  1970. 
What  today's  congressional  district  fig- 
ures are,  we  do  not  know,  but  we  do  know 
that  the  national  unemployment  figures 
have  grown  month  by  month  since  No- 
vember. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  without  much  en- 
thusiasm that  I  Include  the  continuing 
bad  news  of  the  unemployment  crisis  at 
this  point  In  the  Record: 
Unemployment  bt  Congressional  District 
The  foUowlng  table  lists  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  represent 
areas  with  high  unemployment.  The  table 
is  divided  into  major  labor  areas.  It  Is  com- 
piled from  figures  gathered  by  the  Depart- 
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meot  of  Labor  and  published  In  the  De- 
partment's "Area  Trends  In  Employment 
and  Unemployment,  January  ISTl". 

Major  Labor  Areas.  The  Department  of 
Labor  each  month  classifies  160  major  em- 
ployment centers  according  to  their  labor 
supply.  The  following  table  shows  the  Tin- 
employment  rate  in  these  areas  for  Norem- 
ber  1970  (the  most  recent  flgiires)  and  for  a 
year  earlier.  (A  few  areas  with  unemploy- 
ment rates  below  3.0  percent  have  been 
omitted.) 
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Smaller  Labor  Areas.  The  right-hand  col- 
umn In  the  table  lists  smaller  labor  areas, 
as  classified  by  the  Department  of  Labor, 
which  have  experienced  persistent  or  sub- 
stantial unemployment.  Persistent  unem- 
ployment means  unemployment  has  aver- 
aged 6  percent  or  more  of  the  work  force  In 
the  preceding  calendar  year  and  has  exceeded 
the  national  average  rate  by  60  to  100  per- 
cent In  the  preceding  two  to  four  years. 
Substantial  unemployment  means  unem- 
ployment of  S  percent  or  more  of  the  work 
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force  plvis  the  expectation  that  the  rate  «iu 
remain  at  6  percent  or  more  for  the  follow- 
ing two  months.  Classifications  are  effective 
for  January  1971. 

Note:  The  labor  area  designations  are 
sometimes  larger  and  sometimes  smaller 
than  Congressional  districts.  Thus,  some 
areas  will  appear  by  the  names  of  several 
Congressmen;  In  other  areas,  a  single  Con- 
gressman win  be  listed  with  numerous  labor 
areas. 


UnemplaynMnt  rata 
(percent) 


State  and  ReprtMntaKvt 


Major  labor  araa 


Novmnber 
1970 


November 
1969 


Smaller  areas— Persistent  unemployment  6  percent  or  mora 


Alabama. 

Buchanan BIrminfhaffl. 

Bevlll 

E(lwards..„ Mebils 

Flowers.... 

Jones 

Alaska:  Begidi 


4.S 

'12' 


3.7 
4.3' 


Arizona: 

Rhodes Plioenix 

Steiger 

Arkansas: 

Aleunder 

Hammerschmldt 


4.7 


2.7 


Milta Little  Rock/ North  Little  Rock. 


3.6 


2.6 


Pryor 

Calitornia: 

Anderson Los  Angales/Long  Beach. 

Betl do 


Centre  (Cherokee  County). 

Cullman  (Cullman  County),  Gadsden  (Etowah  County). 

Eutaw  (Greene  County),  Pell  City  ^SL  Clair  County). 

Ftorence- Sheffield  (Colbert,  Franklin,  Lauderdale  Counties),  Lawrence  County. 

Aleutian  Islands,  Anchorage,  Barrow,  Bethel,  Bristol  Bay,  Cordova- McCarthy,  Fairbanks,  Kenai- 
Cook  Inlet.  Ketchikan,  Kobuk,  Kodiak  Kuskokwim,  Lynn  Canal-Icy  Straits,  Nome,  Palmer- 
Talkeetna,  Prince  of  Wales,  Seward,  Sitka,  Upper  Yukon,  Valdez-Whittier,  Wade  Hampton, 
Wrangell-Petersburg,  Yokon-Koyukuk. 

McNary  (Apache  County),  Winslow  (Navajo  County). 

Pocahontas  (Randolph  County),  Walnut  Ridge  (Lawrence  County). 

Berryville  (Carroll  County),  Clarksville  (Johnson  County),  Crawlord  County,  Marshall  (Searcy 
County),  Miller  County,  Ozark  (Franklin  County),  Pans  (Logant  County). 

Batesville  (Independence  County),  Hardy  (Sharp  County),  Melbourne  (Izard  County),  ktountaio 
View  (Stone  County),  Searcy  (White  County). 

Camden  (Calhoun,  Ouachita  Counties),  Malvern  (Hot  Spring  County). 


Daniel  son de. 

(k>rman de.. 

Goldwater,  Jr do.. 

Hawkins da.. 

Hosmer .do.. 


Rousselot do.. 

Ree^  do. 

Roybal do. 

Smith do. 

Wilson  C 

Hanna 


.do. 


Anaheim  Santa  Ana,'Gardtn 
Grove. 

Burton San  Francisco/Oakland 

Dellums do , 

Mailliard do , 

Miller  do. 


Edwards San  Jo»i 

Gubser do , 

Leggett Sacramento.. 

Moss do. 


SdimKz Anaheim/Santa  Ana/ Garden 

Grove. 

San  Diego 

Van  Deerlln San  Diego 

Wilson,  B do 

McFaU Stockton 

Pattis San  Bernardino/Rivorside/ 

Ontarla 

Sisk Fresno 

Clausen,  Don 


6.6 

4.1 

6.6 

4.1 

6.6 

4.1 

6.6 

4.1 

6.6 

4.1 

6.6 

4.1 

6.6 

4.1 

6.6 

4.1 

6.6 

4.1 

6.6 

4.1 

6.6 

4.1 

6.6 

4.1 

6.6 

4.1 

7.1 

4.1 

5.4 

3.9 

5.4 

3.9 

5.4 

3.9 

5.4 

3.9 

6.2 

4.1 

6.2 

4.1 

5.8 

4.8 

5.8 

5.2 

7.1 

3.9 

6.4 

3.9 

6.4 

3.9 

6.4 

3.9 

8.9 

8.1 

6.7 

4.8 

5.7 


4.6 


Johnson. 


Tak:oU.. 
Teague.. 
Veysey.. 
Mathias. 
Colorado: 
Aspinall. 
Evans... 


McKevttt 

Connecticut: 

Cotter Hartford 

Giaimo New  Haven.. 

Monegin W«terbury_. 

Steele 


3.5 

4.6 
5.5 

10.0 


3.3 

3.0 
3.5 
4.t 


Hollister  (San  Benito  County).  Lakeport  (Lake  County),  Willows  (Glenn  County),  Yuba  City 
(Sutter,  Yuba  (Aunties). 


Modesto  (Stanislaus  County). 


Merced  (Merced  County). 

Crescent  City  (Del  Norte  County),  Eureka  (Humboldt  County),  Santa  Rosa  (Sonoma  County), 
Ukiah  (Mendocino  County). 

Alturas  (Modoc  County),  Chico-Oroville  (Butte  County),  Grass  Valley  (Nevada  County),  Madera 
(Madera  County),  Mariposa  (Maripo'S  County).  Placer  County,  Placerville  (Eldorado  County), 
Quincy  (Plumas  County).  Red  Bluff  (Tehama  (kiunty).  Redding  (Shasta  County),  Sonora  (Tuo- 
lumne County),  Susanville  (Lassen  County),  Weayerville  (Trinity  County),  Yraka  (Siskiyou 
County). 

Salinas-Moneterey  (Monterey  County),  Santa  Cruz  (Santa  Cruz  County). 

Oxnard  (Ventura  County). 

El  Centro  (Imperial  County). 

Bakersfiekl  (Kern  County). 

Antonito  (Conejos  County),  Center  (Saguache  County),  Pagosa  Springs  (Archuleta  County). 
Blanca  (Costilla  County),  Ordway  (Crowley  County).  Trinidad  (Las  Animas  County),  Walsenburi 
(Huerfano  County). 


Grasso New  Britain 

McKjnney Bridgeport 

Stamford 

Delaware:  DuPont Wilmington 

Florida: 

Fascel Miami 

Pepper do 

Fvqaa 

Haley 

Sikai 

Gibbons Tampa/SL  Pttersborg.. 

Young do 

Frey.Jr 


S.9 

8.2 
4.8 

4.1 

5.1 
5.1 


4.6 
3.9 
3.0 
2.7 

3.4 
X4 


Ansonia  (tovms  of  Ansonia.  Derby,  Oxford  and  Seymour,  New  Haven  County). 

Danielson  (Brooklyn,  Canterbury,  Eastford,  Killingley,  Plainfield,  Pomfret,  Putnam,  Sterling 

Thompson,  Woodstock  in  Windham  County). 
Bristol/Plymouth/Torrington/LitcJiMd/Wincri  ester. 


3.2 
3.2 


2.0 

2.0 


Apalachicola  (Franklin  0)unty),Blountstown(Calhoun  County). 
Lakeland  (Polk  County). 
Bonifay  (Holmes  County). 


Cocoa  (Brevard  County). 
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state  and  Representative 


Major  labor  area 


UnemDk)yment  rate 
(percent) 

November      November 

1970  1969    Smaller  areas— Persistent  unemployment  6  percent  or  more 


•^triiikiev. Columbus. 


Brinkley 
Davis... 


5.4 


4.0 


Flynt 

Hapn.... 
Land  rum. 


,  Macon... 
Savannah. 


4.1 
4.7 


3.1 
4.0 


Mathis 

Stephens Augurts. 

Stuckey 


5.4 


3.9 


Thompson Atlanta... 

Matsunaga Honolulu. 

Mink «>--■ 

Idaho: 

Hansen 

McClure 


3.7 

4.3 
4.3 


2.7 

3.0 
3.0 


Hawkinsville  (Pulaski  County). 

Chatsworth  (Murray  County),  Cedartown  (Polk  County),  Dallas  (Paulding  County),  DouglasvHIa 

(Douglas  County). 
Manchester  (Meriwether  County),Zebulon  (Pike  (kiunty). 
Ludowici  (Long  County),  Pembroke  (Bryan  County),  Soperton  (Treutlen  County). 
Blairsville  (Union  County),  Cleveland  (White  County),  Gumming  (Forsyth  County),  McCaysvillo 

(Fannin  County),  Young  Harris  (Towns  County). 
Camilla(Mitchell  County),  Colquitt(Miller  County),  Fort  Gaines(Clay  County). 
Gibson(Glascock  County). 

Blackshear  (Pierce  County),  Eastman  (Dodge  County),  Fitzgerald  (Ben  Hill  County),  Homervilta 
(Clinch  County),  Lakeland  (Lanier  County),  Nahunta  (Brantley  County). 


Driggs  (Teton  County),  Jerome  (Jerome  County). 

Council  (Adams  County),  Grangeville  (Idaho  County),  Horseshoe  Bend  (Boise  County),  McCall 

(Valley  County),  Orofino  (Clearwater  County),  SL  Maries  (Benewah  County),  Sandpoint 

(Bonner  County). 


Illinois:  o    ...   J 

Anderson 5S'''''f<'- 

Annunzio Cnieago-. 

Collier *>— 

Crane *»— 

Metcalfe *>... 

Derwinski do... 

Kluczynski do... 

Mikva 5?--- 

Murphy  Jr do... 

Pucinski do... 

RosfenkowskI do... 

Yates *»... 

Mk:hel P«>ria... 


9m\^¥M^.....'........... Davenport/Rock  Island/Molina' 

Findley 

Gray 


5.5 

3.4 

3.7 

2.7 

3.7 

2.7 

3.7 

2.7 

3.7 

2.7 

3.7 

2.7 

3.7 

2.7 

3.7 

2.7 

3.7 

2.7 

3.7 

2.7 

3.7 

2.7 

3.7 

2.7 

3.4 

3.5 

St  Clair  County 

5.7 


4.3 


Hardin  (Calhoun  County),  Jerseyville  (Jersey  County). 

Anna  (Union  County).  Cairo  (Alexander,  Pulaski  Counties),  Carmi  (White  County),  OuQuoin 
(Perry  County),  Golconda  (Pope  County),  Harrisburg-West  Frankfort-Herrin  (Franklin,  Johnson, 
Saline,  Williamson  Counties),  McLeansboro  (Hamilton  County),  Rosiclare  (Hardin  (^nty), 
Shawneetown  (Gallatin  County). 


Indiana: 

Roush Fort  Wayne 

Brademas South  Bend 

Bray Indianapolli 

Hamilton 

Jacobs Indianapolis 

Landgrebe 

Madden Gary 

Myers. Terre  Haute 

Zion Evansville 

Iowa: 

Culver Cedar  Rapids 

Smith Des  Moines 

Schwengel Davenport/Rock  Istand/Moline  i 

Gross 

Kansas: 

Shriver Wichita 

Skubitz 

Kentucky: 

Carter^ 


4.8 
7.0 
4.8 


2.2 
3.5 
2.5 


4.8 


2.5 


Bedford  (Lawrence  County),  Lawrenceburg(Dearborn,  Ohio  Counties),  Scottsburg (Scott  County) 
Knox  (Starke  County),  Michigan  City-La  Porte  (La  Porte  County). 


4.7  2.8 

5. 1  2. 6    Clay  County,  Linton  (Greene  County),  Vermillion  County. 

4. 8  3. 2    Marengo  (Crawford  County). 

4.2  1.8 
3.0  2.4 
5.7  4.3 


Waterloo  (Black  Hawk  County). 


10.1 


4.0 


Mazzoll Louisville. 

Matcher 


4.3 


2.8 


Perkins. 


Stubblafield. 


Watts. 


Louisiana* 

H»ert NewOrloara.. 

Bocgs _„. ...do 

CafJery 


(k)ffeyville  (Montgomery  County),  Parsons  (Labette  County),  Wellington  (Sumner  County). 

Albany  (Clinton  County),  Barbourville  (Knox  County),  Booneville  (Owsley  County),  Hartan 
County),  Hyden  (Leslie  County),  Manchester  (Clay  (bounty),  Middlesboro  (Bell  County),  Mon- 
ticello  (Wayne  County),  Russell  Springs  (Russell  County),  Stanford  (Lincoln  County),  Whitley 
City  (McCreary  County). 

Bardstown  (Nelson  County),  Brownsville  (Edmonson  County),  Hardinsburg  (Breckinridge  County) 
Hartford  (Ohio  County),  Lebanon  (Marion  County),  Leitchfield  (Grayson  County),  Springfield 
(Washington  County). 

Campton  (Wolfe  County),  Flatwoods  (Greenup  County),  Grayson  (Carter,  Elliot  Counties),  Hazard 
(Knott,  Perry  Counties),  Inez  (Martin  County),  Jackson  (Breathitt  County),  Jenkins  (Letcher 
County),  Louisa  (Lawrence  County),  Morehead  (Bath,  Menifee,  Rowan  (.ountles),  Palntsvilla 
(Johnson  County),  Pikevllle  (Pike  (bounty),  Prestonburg  (Flogy  County),  Salyersville  (Magoffin 
County),  West  Liberty  (Morgan  County). 

Bardwell  (Carlisle  County),  Cadiz  (Trigg  County),  Dixon  (Webster  County),  Eddyville  (Lyon 
County),  Mayfield  (Graves  County),  MacLean  County,  Morgantown  (Butler  County),  Princeton 
(Caldwell  County),  Smithland  (Livingston  County),  Fulton  (Fulton  &  Hickman  Counties). 
.  Georgetown  (Scott  County),   Lancaster  (Garrard  County),   Nk^holasville  (Jessamin  County), 
Richmond  (Estill,  Jackson,  Madison,  Rockcastle  Counties),  Stanton  (Powell  County). 


6  2 
6.2 


4  5 
4.5 


Edwardi. 


Long 

Passman. 


Rarick Baton  Rouge.. 

Waggonner Shreveport... 

Maine: 

Hathaway 


6.6 
5.7 


5.5 
3.7 


Napoleonvllle  (Assumption  Parish),  Reserve  (SL  John  the  Baptist  Parish),  SL  Martinvllle  (SL 

Martin  Parish). 
Abbeville  (Vermilion   Parish),  Crowley  (Acadia  Pariah),  Jennings  (Jefferton  Davit  Pariah) 

Lake  Charles  (Calcasieu  Parish),  Opelousa    (SL  Landry  Pari^),  Villa  Platte  (Evangeline 
Parish). 
Alexandria  (Avoyelles,  Grant,  Rapides  Parishes),  DeRldder  (Beauregard   Parish),  Leesville 

(Vernon  Parish),  Many  (Sabine  Parish),  Natchitoches  (Natchitoches  Parish),  New  ttoads 

(Pointe  Coupee  Parish),  Oakdale  (Allen  Parish),  Pfaquemine  (Iberville  Parish). 
Columbia  (Caldwell  Parish),  Ferriday  (Catahoula,  Concordia  Parishes),  Greensburg  (St.  Helena 

Parish),  Monroe  (Ouachita  Parish),  Oak  Grove  (West  Carroll  Parish),  Rayville  (Rkiiland  Parish), 

St.  Francisville(Wesl  Feliciana  Parish).  Winnsbero  (Franklin  Parish). 
Denham  Springs  (Livingston  Parish),  Donaldsonvllle  (Ascension  Parish),  Hammond  (Tangipahoa 

Parish). 
Arcadia  (Bienvlile  Parish),  Mansfield  (DeSoto  Parish),  Minden  (Webster  Parish). 


Kyros 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Porttaad. 


4.0 


Calais-Eastport  (Wash  ngton  County),  Ellsworth  (Hancock  County),  Fort  KenL  Madawaska-Van 

Buren,  Greenville  (Piscatagua  County),  Lewiston-Auburn, 
3. 2    Biddeford-Sanford  (York  County),  Rxkland  (Knox  County),  Waldoboro  (Lincoln  County). 
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state  ind  R«pr*Mntativ« 


MtiOf  labor  ir«a 


UMOiptoynitnt  rate 
Uwitaflt) 

Nov«nb«r      Navwnb«r 
1970  t9«S 


Smallar  artas— Ptreisttnl  uiMfflptoymant  6  p«rc«nt  or  mora 


MarylaiMi: 

Byron 

Garmatz.. 
SatlMnat. 
MttchaH.. 
Vacant... 


4.1 
4.1 
4.1 


2.5 
2.5 
2.5 


Haiaritown  (Wiihinfton  County),  Oakland  (Garratt  County). 


Ma$sac^usatlt: 

HarringtDii Uwrane*-Ha»afWU... 

Morsa "jo 

Do ^"V^MlLiU^ClL 

Boiand — ......  8pi<t|lil<matyok«... 

Drinan 

C««a SfftagWd-Holyoha... 

OonohtM Wofcesttr 

Hactilar Fall  "ivw 

Katth Naw  Badtord 


Battwt. 


do... 

Brockton. 


Hicks 

O'NaHI - 

Burke  

Do 

Mckigan: 

Conyerj OatlJrt 

Digjj. do. 

DingaH -do. 

Grilntlis... ...... •-•••--• .-.--.do 

Nadzi <•- 

O'Hara ij-*'yj^- 

Brown - - — .-.  BatHa  Crook. 

Do Kalamawo... 

Cadartort. 


•Li 

5.1 

III 

5.1 

M 

5.1 

It 

4.6 

«.• 

4w6 

IS 

4.6 

•.4 

5.2 

III  4 

6.1 

4.1 

3.2 

4.1 

3.2 

4.» 

3.2 

%.% 

4.4 

7.3 

3.1 

7.3 

3.1 

7.3 

3.1 

7.3 

3Lt 

7.3 

3.1 

7.3 

3.1 

7.7 

3.6 

7.1 

2.9 

CafflbridM(Dorcliastar  County),  Crtsfiald  (SomarMt  County),  Pocomoke  City  (Worcosttr  County) 
PrlncaFredarlck  (Calvart  County). 

Gkxicastar/Essax/Kxkport.  NawburyportyAmosbury/tpswich/Saiisbury  (Eimx  CountyX 

Wara/B«lch«rtown  (Hampshira  County). 
Fitchburj-Leominiter  (Worcejter  County). 
Greanfiald  (Franklin  County),  North  Adams  (Franklin  County). 
Milfofd  U*bridje(Wofc«jtef  County). 
Taunton  (Plymouth  County). 

Bourn*  Wareham  (Barnstabla. Plymouth  Counties).  Plymouth/Kingston/Plynipton/Carver  (Piyi*. 
outti  County).  Provincatown/Truro  (Barnstable  County). 


Chamberlain 

Each ..^^. 

FofdQ GiMd 

Fofd.  m 


2.8 

■4.6 


Hutchlnion. 

Riefla 

Ruppe 


FM.- 


ii'4' 


3.0 

19 


lonia/Batdlnt/Greenvilla. 

.  Alma  (Gratiot  County),  Bay  City  (Bay  County),  Clare  (Clare  County),  East  Tawas  (Akuina-loaco 
Counties).  Grayling  (Crawford  County),  lonia/BaMini/Greanvill*,  Mancakina  (Antrim  County), 
Mio  (Oscoda  County).  Roscommon  (Roscommon  County),  Standlsh  (Arenac  County),  Weii 
Branch  (Ogemaw  County). 

Jackson,  Owosso  (Shiawassee  County). 

Adrian  (Lenawa*  County),  Wayne  County  (part). 

loniai  Belding/Greenville. 

Wayne  County  (part). 

Bad  Axe  (Huron  County),  Caro  (Tuscola  County),  Port  Huron  (St  Clair  County),  SanilK  (Sanilac 
County). 

Benton  Harbor  (Berrien  County),  Coldwater  (Branch  County),  Hillsdale  (Hillsdale  County). 

Alger  County.  Alpena  (Alpena  County),  Boyne  City  (Charlevoii  County),  Cheboygan  (Cheboygin 
County),  Escanaba  (Delta  County),  Gaylord  (Otsego  County),  Hancock  (Houghton,  Keweenaw 
Counties),  Hillman  (Montmorency  County),  Iron  Mountain  (Dickinson  County).  Iron  Riyer 
(Iron  County).  Ironwood  (Goaebic  County).  L'Anse  (Baraga  County).  Manistique  (Schoolcraft 
County).  Marquette  (Alger,  Marquette  Counties),  Newberry  (Luce  (iounty),  Petoskey  (Emmet 
County).  Rogers  City  (Prasque  Isle  County),  St.  Ignace  (Mackinac  County).  Sault  Ste.  Marie 


Vandar  JagL. 


a* 


4.1 


Minneaota: 

Blatnik.milinilllll""!"-.-  DiMytJi^Supartar. 


II 


10 


Frasar    Minnaapolia^L  Paul- 

Naitli do 


4.2 

2.1 

4.2 

2.1 

12 

2.1 

Zwach 

Mississippi: 
Abornetky. 
Colmar 


Griffin 

Misaoun: 
Boding.. 
Burlison. 


iackaoo. 


City- 


is 

17 


14 

16 


BaMwin  (Lake  County),  CadillK(Miauukee,  Oacaoia,  Wexford  CountlM),Elb*rta (Benzie  County), 
Fremont  (Newaygo  County),  Hart  (Ocaana  CountyX  Ludlngton  (Maton  County),  Manistee 
(Manistee  County),  Traversa  City  (Grand  Traverse,  Kalkaska,  Leelanau  Counties). 

Fairbault  (Rica  County). 

Aitkin  (Aitkin  County),  Grand  Rapkla  (Itaaka  County),  CambrMge  (Isanti  County),  Mora(IUnabec 
County),  Pine  City  (Ptna  County),  Ruri)  City  (Chiugo  County). 


Bagley  (Clearwater  County),  Baudette  (Lake  of  the  Woods  County).  Bamidji  (Beltrami  CountiX 
Crookston  (Polk  County),  Detroit  Lakes  (Becker  County),  Hallock  (Kittson  County).  Mahnomen 
County)  Park  Rapids  (Hubbard  County),  Red  Lake  Falls  (Red  Lake  County),  Roseau  (Roseau 
County)'.  Walker  (Xass  County),  Wadena  (Wadena  County),  Warren  (Marshall  County),  Buffalo 
(Wright  County),  Brainerd  (Crow  Wing  County). 

Little  Falls  (Morrison  County),  Princeton  (Mille  Lacs  CoiintyX 

Kosciusko  (Attala  County). 

Columbia  (Marion  County),  Laakesviiie  (Greane  County),  Lucadale  (Gaorga  County),  LumbartM 
(Lamar  bounty),  Waynesboro  (Wayne  County), 


St 


Clay 

Itati 

IdMTd 

Randan KoMatCity — 

SuiHvan St  Louts 

Montana : 

Makhar 

Sboup .^.« . — ... . 


IS 


14 


S.S 


16 
14 


Nebraska  McCaOUor... 

Nevada    Barint 

New  Hampshira:  Wyman. 
N«w  JaiMy: 


IS 


2.5 


MandMstor. 


1.4 


2.7 


AUoMk  aty 

JanajrCtty 

'iiaiiaili.""!".""!"!""! 

Na«  Bruns«4ck/P«rth  Afflboy. 

Patanon/Chfton/ Passaic 

Traoton 


UiOR. 


13 

7.2 

7.0 

4.6 

7.S 

4.S 

12 

14 

10 

4.0 

14 

4.3 

IS 

h* 

IS 


4.3 


Runnoii- 


Charleston  (Mississippi  County),  Doniphan  (Riplay  County),  Flat  Mvar  (St  Francois  County), 
Greenville  (Wayne  County). 

Branson  (Taney  County),  Buffalo  (Dallas  County). 

Eldon  (Miller  County),  Eminence  (Shannon  County),  Potosi  (Washington  County). 


Glasgow  (Vallay  County),  Red  Lodge  (Carbon  County),  Roundup  (Mussalshell  County). 
Butte  (Silver  Bow  County),  Uvingston  (Park  County),  PhlHosburg  (Granite  County),  Sharwaa 
(Madison  County),  White  Sulphur  Springs  (Meagher  County). 

Calianta  (Lincoln  County). 

Ocaan  City/WIMwood/Capa  May  (Cape  May  County),  VinaUnd  (CumbarUnd  County). 


Bamalilk)  (Sandoval  County),  Las  Vegas  (San  Miguel  County),  Espanola  (Rio  Arriba  CountyX 

Mountainsir  (Torrance  County),  Raton  (Colfai  County),  Santa  Rosa  (Guadalupe  CountyX  ••« 

(Taos  County),  Wagon  Mound  (Mora  County). 
Carlsbad  (Eddy  County),  Deming  (Luna  CountyX  Farmington  (San  Juan  CountyX  u"'"?  ("*■ 

Kinlev  County),  Grants  (Valanda  CountyX  Alamagordo  (Otaro  County),  Socorro  (Socorro 

CountyX 
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State  and  Raprasantetivt 


Major  labor  area 


Unamotoymant  rate 
(percent) 

Novambar     Novainbar 

1970  1969   Smaller  araas—Parsistent  unamptoymant  6  parcont  or  mora 


"•"w.'ii'er New  York  City. 

Badillo 2S 

Bingham "J 

Brasco *• 

Chisholm 


-do. 
.do. 
-d«- 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
-do. 
do. 


Podell 

Rooney.. 

Carey.. - 

Murphy. 

Koch... 

Rangel.. 

Abzug... 

Ryan . . 

Halpern. 

Addabbo 

Rosenthal «• 

Kfi^"'*;--'^i-'-----------------  *'^ny/Sc'>«"«^ 

Robison Binrfiamton 

DulskI Buffalo ^ 

Kemp *> 

Smith iu;:*'; ' 

Conable Rochester 

Haniay 1*'»"'!« 

Norton ?,*^"'*' 

Pirnia Utica/Roma 

McEwen 


Dow 

Stratton 

North  Carolina:  ^        ^     ,.,,    »-   e.i i 

Prayer  Graon$boro/Win»ton-Sal«in/ 

^    High  Point 

Mizell ---Jo 

GalilianaM* P"^"" 

Jonas  Charlotte — 

Taytor.V-"! Ashevilie 


Fountain. 
Jonas 


Lennon 

Morth  Dakota:  Aodiow* 

Stanton Clovolaod 

Stokes do 

Vanik do 

Minshall .---do 

Ashley Tolado 

Uttt ----do 

Bow         . —-...... ...-.  Canton --.....-... 

Seiberting Akroo 

Kaatii«. Cincinnati 

Claan.    ... ...--.... oo 

Camay — -  Younptown/Warran.. 

Powell         Hamilton/Middletown- 

Mother _ Lorain/Elyria 

Hays  Staubanville/Weirton-. 

Harslia ■ 

Miller 


Whalen Dayton 

Devine      Columbus 

Wylie do 

Oklahoma : 

Jarman Oklahoma  (aty. 

Stead do 


Bakher Tulsa.. 

Edmondson do- 


Aftart. 


Oregon: 

Green 

Wyatt 

Dallenback.. 


Portland. 
do... 


11 


4.6 
4.6 
4.6 
4.6 
5.4 
5.4 
5.5 
4,4 
4.3 
4.3 
6.5 
5.9 
5.5 
14 


4.6 
13 
13 

18 
18 

4.9 
4.9 


5.8 
18 


13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

4.4 

13 

19 

12 

5.7 

17 

5.0 

18 

5.0 

18 

5.0 

18 

5.3 

2.3 

5.9 

16 

5.3 

2.3 

6.2 

4.1 

Gioversville  (Fulton  County),  Speculator  (HamiHon  County),  Ticonderoga  (Essex  County),  Warren 
County. 


Orlaans  County,  Perry  (Wyoming  CountyX 


Catskill  (Greene  County),  Coblaskill  (Schoharie  CountyX  ^  „.  .^^      .. 

OgdensburBCMassona/Malone  (Franklin,  SL  Lawrence  CountiasX  Oswego  County,  Platbburgh 

(Clinton  County),  Watertown  (Jefferson  CountyX 
Sidney  (Delaware  CountyX  „         „      .. . 

Auburn  (Cayuga  County),  Norwich  (Chenango  County),  Oneonta  (Obego  CountyX 


2.3 


11 

2.3 

18 

14 

12 

2.0 

18 

2.5 

Bryson  City  (Swain  CountyX  Hayesvill*  (Clay  CountyX  Marshall  (Madison  County),  Robbinsville 

(Graham  County). 

Roxboro  (Person  County),  Snow  Hill  (Greene  County),  Wilson  (Wilson  County). 
Ahoskie  (Hertford  County).  Camden  County,  Columbia  (Tyrall  County),  Greenville  (Pitt  Couaty), 
Manteo  (Dare  County),  Moyock  (Currituck  County),  Pamlico  County,  Windsor  (Bartie  CountyX 
.  Elizabethtown  (Bladen  County),  Lumberton  (Robeson  County),  Whiteville  (Columbus  County). 
.  Rolls  (Rolete  CountyX 


11 
11 
11 
11 
17 
17 
12 
13 
16 
16 
13 
4.5 
2.9 
11 


4.3 
2.9 
2.9 

10 
10 

16 
16 


Warren  County, 

Carrollton  (Carroll  CountyX  .     .     „.        „      ^.  „,       ,   ,„.,    -      ..» 

Clermont  (Lawrence  County),  Manchester  (Adams  County),  Waverlv  (Pike  County). 
Gailipolis  (Gallia  County),  Jackson  (Jackson  County),  New  Lexington  (Parry  County),  Pomaroy 
(Meigs  CountyX 


4.2 
4.2 


Ullman. 


Altus  (Jackson  County),  Anadarko  (Oaddo  CountyX  Cordel  (Washita  CountyX  Purcell  (McClain 
County),  Shawnee  (Pottawatomie  County). 

Claremore  (Rogers  County),  Jay  (Delaware  County),  Miami  (Ottawa  County),  Muskogw  (Musko- 
gee County),  Okemah  (Okfuskee  County),  Okmulgee-Henryettt  (Okmulgee  County),  Pawn^ 
(Pawnee  County),  Pryor  Creek  (Mayes  County),  Sequoyah  County.  Stilwell  (Adair  County), 
Tahlequah  (Cherokee  County),  Wagoner  (Wagoner  County),  Ada  (Pontotoc  County). 

Atoka  (Atoka  County),  Coalpte  (Coal  CounW,  Holdenvilie  (Hughes  County),  Hugo  (Chocta* 
CountyX  Idabel  (McCurtain  CountyX  LaFkire  County,  Marietta  (Love  County),  McAlestar 
Pittsburgh  CountyX  Sbglet  (Haskell  CountyX  Tishomingo  (Johnston  CountyX  Wilburton 
(Latimer  (kxinty). 

McMinnville  (Yamhill  County),  Tillamook  (Tillamook  CountyX  Toiado  (Lincoln  Couivhr). 
6old  Beach  (Curry  County),  Grants  Pass  (Josephine  County),  Medford  (Jackson  CountyX  North 
B«nd/Coos  Bay  (Coos  Bay  County),  Rosoburg  (Douglas  CountyX 

Condon  (Gilliam  County),  Enterprise  (Wallawa  County)  FiKsil  (Wbaotar  County)  Hood  River 
(Hood  River  County),  Ukeview  (Lake  County),  Madras  (Jefferson  CountyX  Pendleton  (Umatilla 
County),  The  Dallas  (Sherman,  Wasco  Counties) 


Pannsylvania: 

BarratL Phitodalphla- 

Byma do 

Eilberg do 

Green do 

Nix do 

Fulton Pittaburgk.— 

Gaydos do 

Moorhead do 

Whalley Altoooa 

Vigorlto Erie. 

Saylor Johnstown... 

McDada Scranton 


4.6 

2.8 

4.S 

2.8 

4.6 

2.8 

4.6 

^* 

4.6 

ts 

4.3 

2.5 

4.3 

2.5 

4.3 

2.5 

10 

16 

4.3 

2.3 

7.3 

4.1 

5.6 

16 

Flood, Wilkas-Barre/Hazteton. 

Morpn 


4.7 


19 


Bedford  (Bedford  CountyX 

Kittaning,Tord  City  (Armstrong  County).  ...„.„    ^  -      ,.  v  u,-i.  i /n— . 

Tunkhannock  (Wyoming  County).  Sayra/Athens/  Towanda  (Bradford  County),  Walisboro  (Tioga 

CountyX 
Unioatown/Connallsvilte  (Fayatte  County). 
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UiMmploymtnt  rate 
(ptrctnt) 


SUt*  and  RtprtMKtativ*  Ma)or  labor  araa 


Novainb#f 
1970 


Novtmbtr 

1969    Smaller  araas— Panistant  unamploirmant  6  parcant  or  mora 


Mil 


Aitomtown/BttMaliam/EasiMU. 

Mteda  Island :  _ 

St  Garmain ........ PiovMaMV. .. .. — . 

Tlarnan do 

SoHtii  CarvUna: 

Vacant CkarlMtM 


3.0 

lO 
(.0 

17 
<4 


t.C 

3.5 
3.5 

4.3 

10 


Bradford  (McKaan  County),  Qaarfiald/DuBoiJ  (CtaarfMd/Cantre  Counties),  Coudaneort  (Pnttir 
County),  Lock  Havan/Ranovo  (Clinton  County).  ^"'"•' 


WMft — 


Sptnea 

maaa! 
Kuykandal. 


Ckattanoop. 
KjNnM* 


If 
19 
It 
1« 
«.• 

IS 


10 
3.0 
3.0 
2.4 
LB 

11 


QuHlan. 
Taias: 


Barkalay  County. 

McCormick  (McCormick  County).  Saluda  (Saluda  County). 
Winnsboro  (Fairfiald  County),  Chariw  (ChaslarfiaM  County),  Union  (Union  County) 
Bannebvilla  (Marlboro  County).  Bistiopvilla  (Laa  County),  Gaorfatown  (Gaorntown  Count«) 
Mifion  (Marion  County).  "' 

BarnwaU  (Barnwall  County),  Orantai>urg  (Orangaburg  County). 

Erin  (Houston  County). 

Hardin  County,  Lawrancaburg  (Lawranca  County). 

Dayton(Rtiaa  County),  Dacatur  (Mai  gsCounty),Dunlap(SaqustchiaCounty),Swa«twttar(Monroa 
County). 

Maynardvilla  (Union  Oiunty),  Rudadga  (Gramgar  County). 

LaroDatta ;Ja4lico  (Campball  County),  Morpn  County,  OnaMa  (Scott  County),  Sparta  (Wkita 

County). 

Graanavilla  (Graana  County),  Newport  (Cocke  County),  SevterylHe  (Sevier  County). 


FWMr. 


do 

Sm  AirtMla. 
do 


Do  la  Gana. 


Baaumont/Port  ArUMr. 

Corpus  Christi 

BPaao 


IS 
IS 
IS 

II 

14 
14 
14 


4.1 

10 
IS 


1.5 
l.S 
l.S 
I.S 
14 
14 
4.1 
4.1 
4.1 


4.1 
4.2 
4.5 


Brackattville  (Kinney  County).  Del  Rio  (Val  Verde  County),  UvaMa  (UvaMa  County) 
Carrizo  Springs  (Dimmit  County).  Cotulla  (La  Salle  County),  Crystal  City  (Zavala  County)  Eagle 

Pass  (Maverick  County).  Flofejville  (Wilson  County),  Hondo  (Medina  County)  Laredo  (Webb 

County).  Paarsall  (Frio  County). 


Wall: 


Uovd.. 
McKay. 


Salt  Lake  Ctty.. 


IS 


4.2 


Vermont:  Stafford 

Virginia: 

Downing Newport  News.Hamptoil. 

UMlitoiMnt Norfolk/ Portimoyth 


1« 
II 


3.3 
14 


Washington: 
Adama.. 

Foiay... 


ILS 

7.1 


12 

4.7 


Hansan.. 


II 


17 


Pally 

West  Virginia: 
H«cWir.. 


Soottio 


11.3 
13 


12 
12 


Ctiarlaaton. 


4.S 
4.5 


3.6 
4.5 


Wisconsin: 
ZaMackl. 

Rauss 

Davis 


Da. 


Obey 
0' 


Bvmaa. 
Tnompai 


11 

2.9 

4.1 

11 

11 

19 

12 

12 

4.7 

11 

7.3 

11 

DalMtli.  MimWSoporlor.  Wit.. 


II 


4.0 


Brownsvilla/>iarlingen  San  Benito  (Cameron  County),  Hebbronvtile  (Jim  Hogg  County)  Riymond- 
ville  (Willacy  County),  McAllen  (Hidalgo  County),  Rio  Grande  City  (SUrr  County)  Zapata 
(Zapata  County). 

Newton  (Newton  CountjO,  San  Augustine  (San  Augustine  County). 

Atlanta  (Cass  County).  Teurkana  (Sowia  C^Hinty). 

Baaver  (Beever  County).  Neplii  (Juab  County),  SL  George (Wasliington  CountyX 
.  Bniliam  City  (Bo«  Elder  County),  Heber  City  (Wasatch  County),  Kanab  (Kane  County),  Manb 
(Sanpata  County),  Moab(Gr>n.  San  Juan  Counties),  Ogden  (Weber  County).  Panjuitcb  (Garfield 
County),  Park  City  (Summit  County),  Price  (Carbon,  Emery  Counties).  Provo-Orem  (Utah 
County).  Richfield  (Sevier  County).  Roosevelt  (Duchesne  County). 
Springfield  (Windsor  County). 

Chlncoteagua  (Accomack,  Nortiiampton  Counties). 

Cotonial  Baach  (Lincaster   Northumberland.  Richmond.  Westmorelend  Oiunties). 
Bristol  (Washington  County).  Grurvly  (Buchanan  County).  Lebanon  (Oickenson  Russell  Counties) 
Norton/Big  Stone  Gap  (Wise  County),  Richlands  (Tazewell  County). 

Cohrille  (Stevons  County).  Newport  (Pand  Oreille  County),   Okanogan  (Okanogan  County), 

Republic  (Ferry  County),  Wenatchee  (Chelan,  Douglas  (UMinties). 
Aberdeen  (Grays  Harbor  County),  Centralia  (Lewis  County),  Port  Townsend  (Jefferson  County), 

Raymond  (Pacific  County),  Stevenson  (Skamania  County). 
Bremerton  (Kitnp  County).  Dayton  (Columbia  County),  Ellentburgh  (Kittitas  CounlyV  GoMen- 

dala  (Klickitat  County),  Moaaa  Lake  (Grant  County),  Trl-City  (Benton,  Franklin  (fountiea), 

YahlMO  (Yakima  County). 
AMCortM  (Skagit  County).  Port  Angeles  (Clallam  County). 

Hamlin  (Lincoln  County),  Pannsboro  (Richie  County),  Logan-Madiaon  (Boone,  Logan  Counties), 
Point  Pleaaant  (Maaon  County),  Wayne  County. 

Beckley  (Raleigh  County),  BkieMd  (Mercer  County),  Hinton  (Summers  County),  Oak  Hill- 
Montgomary  (Fayette  County),  Welch  (McDowell  County)  Williamson  (MInco  County). 

Clarksburg  (Doddridge.  Harrison  Counties).  Glenville  (Gilmer  County),  Grantsville  (Calhoun 
County),  New  Martinsville  (Wetzel  County).  Sistersville  (Tvler  County). 

Clay  (Clay  County),  Gassaway  (Braiton  County).  Logan  Madison  (Boone,  Logan  Counties), 
Richmond  (Nicholas  County).  Spencer  (Roane  uiunty). 

Barkeiey  Springs  (IMorpn  County),  Elkins  (Randolph  Caunty).  Franklin  (Pendleton  County), 
GraltDn  (taykir  County).  KingwtMd  (Preston  County),  Mariinton  (Pocahontas  Counly),  INartins- 
burg  (Borkeley,  Jefferson  (S)unties),  Mineral  (^nty  Mooreheld  (Hardy  County),  Parsons 
(Tucker  County).  PcterstMrg  (Grant  County),  Romney  (Hampshire  County),  Ronceverte- Whits 
Sulphur  Sprinp  (Greenbrier,  Monroe  Counties),  Webster  Springs  (Webster  County),  Weston 
(lewis  County). 


Ad«iw( Adams  County)  Antigo  (Langlade  County).  Crandon  (Forest  County)  Florence  (Florence 

Caoa^).  Medtord  (Tiylor  County).  Neopit  (Menominee  County)  Shawano  (Shiwino  County). 
AaMMdYAahland  County).  Bayf(ald(Bayfie«d  County),  Douglas  County,  Eagle  Rhrer  (Vilas  County) 

Granbburg  (Burnett  (^unty)  Hayward  (Sawyer  County)  Hurley  (Iron  County)  Ladysmith 

(Rusk  Caunty)  Spooner  (Washburn  CountyX 
Oconto  (Oconto  County) 
Arcadia  (Trampealeau  County)  Black  River  Falb  (Jackson  County)  Dodgeville  (Iowa  County) 

La  Croasa  (La  Crosse  County)  Mauston  (Juno  County)  Prairie  du  Ckien  (Crawford  County) 

Sparta  (Mooroa  County)  Vhnaqua  (Vernon  County). 


■  Rgttrsa  for  Oavenpart,1tock  Island/MoHne  are  October  Kgurea. 


february  18,  1971 

RUSSIAN  QENOCIDE  IN  UKRAINE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNois 
XH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  17,  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  any- 
Qgie  who  knows  the  history  of  Ukraine, 
understands  full  well  the  meaning  of 
Bussiflcation  as  a  form  of  cultural  geno- 
cide. The  current  Russiflcation  policy 
and  actions  of  Moscow  are  not  new  to  the 
people  of  Ukraine.  And,  let  it  be  stressed, 
ttiat  the  use  of  them  term  "genocide"  in 
this  respect  is  its  accurate  use,  which  is 
strikingly  contrary  to  its  flagrant  misuse 
by  the  fake  revoluntionarles  here  and 
abroad.  Moreover,  as  will  be  shown  in  the 
forthcoming  book  "U.S.A.  and  the  Soviet 
Myth,"  authored  by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrian- 
sJcy  of  Georgetown  University,  it  should 
be  maturely  noted  that  Russian  genocide 
in  Ukraine,  the  largest  non-Russian  na- 
tion In  Eastern  Europe,  is  also  an  instru- 
ment for  Moscow's  current  imperial  con- 
solidation in  preparation  for  its  bolder 
aggressive  moves  in  the  future. 

As  shown  in  the  communication  below, 
the  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  not  tlie 
only  ones  being  systematically  subjected 
to  Russian  genocide.  The  non-Russian 
nations  in  the  U.S.S.R.  are  imder  similar 
attack,  particularly  the  strategically 
placed  Urkaine.  The  current  case  of 
Valentyn  Moroz  is  well  described  in  this 
communication  of  the  Ukrainian  Con- 
gress Committee  of  America  to  both  the 
General  Secretary  of  the  United  Nations 
and  oiu-  Secretary  of  State.  It  will  be  in- 
teresting to  note  their  replies  and  courses 
of  action.  I  commend  the  contents  of 
this  factually  packed  letter  to  the  studied 
consideration  of  my  colleagues  and  to  all 
of  our  people  who  are  concerned  with 
present  developments  In  the  imperial  do- 
main of  our  chief  enemy. 

Dkbanian  Conobxss  Committek 

OF  America,  Inc.. 
New  York.  N.T..  January  27. 1971. 
Hon.  U  Thant, 

Gtntral  Secretary,  United  Nations. 
United  Nations,  N.Y. 

YovjL  Kxchj-knct:  The  Ukrainian  Con- 
greos  Committee  of  America,  an  American 
organization  of  over  2  million  American  clti- 
zan<  of  Ukrainian  background  and  descent, 
brings  again  to  your  attention  the  tragic 
pUght  of  Ukrainian  intellectuals  In  Ukraine 
and  their  persecution  and  oppression  by  the 
Soviet  government. 

It  Is  to  be  recalled  that  In  1968.  when  the 
entire  world  community  obseired  the  20th 
umlvereary  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  a  series  of  violations  of  hu- 
man rights  by  the  Soviet  government  In 
Ukraine  was  brought  to  the  fore  at  various 
international  conferences  and  the  U.N.  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  as  well. 

In  our  Memorandum,  submitted  to  the 
n.N.  CJonXerence  on  Human  Rights,  held  be- 
tween April  22  and  May  13,  1968,  In  Teheran, 
Iran,  we  stressed  that  the  Soviet  government 
In  Ukraine  was  engaged  In  a  systematic  geno- 
cldal  campaign.  Inflicting  severe  and  inhu- 
man persecution  upon  Catholic,  Orthodox. 
Jewish  and  Moslem  religious  believers.  Above 
all.  It  was  stressed  that  over  300  Ukrainian 
IntsUectuaJs  in  such  cities  as  Kiev,  Lvlv. 
Odessa,  Ivano-Pranklvsk,  Zhytomyr,  Lutsk 
»nd  Ternopll  were  arrested,  tried  secretly 
ukd  condemned  to  long  terms  at  hard  labor. 
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This  was  a  veritable  pogrom,  which  in  scope 
and  Intensity  far  surpassed  the  trials  of  Rus- 
sian intellectuals,  such  as  Sinyavsky  and 
Daniel  or  Audrey  Amalrik,  more  recently. 

This  campaign  of  the  Soviet  government 
against  the  ctiltural  life  of  the  Ukrainian 
people  is  conducted  by  various  means  and 
under  different  guises  and  subterfuges:  ar- 
rests and  trials  of  Ukrainian  intellectuaU, 
biu'nlng  and  deliberate  destruction  of  Ukrain- 
ian libraries  and  historical  archives — for  In- 
stance, the  burning  of  the  library  of  the 
Ukrainian  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Kiev  in 
1964,  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian historical  archives  at  the  Vydubetsky 
Monastery  in  Kiev,  the  destruction  by  fire  of 
the  Ukrainian  historical  archives  in  the  city 
of  Ternopll  on  May  5,  1969.  These  are  only 
the  most  outstanding  instances  and  which 
were  reported  by  the  Soviet  government. 

This  campaign  of  Moscow  Is  part  and  par- 
cel of  the  overall  policy  of  Russiflcation 
whereby  the  Soviet  government  Intends  to 
Russify  over  100  million  non-Russian  peo- 
ples In  the  USSR  and  thus  make  the  Soviet 
Union  a  "one  and  indivisible"  Russian  em- 
pire. 

The  persecution  of  the  Ukrainian  Catholic 
Church  has  been  intenslfled,  as  Indicated  by 
the  arrest  and  sentencing  of  Archbishop 
Vasyl  Welychkovsky  on  January  23,  1969  in 
Lvlv.  Likewise,  Baptists,  Evangellcs,  Seventh 
Day  Adventlsts  and  Jehovah's  Witnesses  are 
harassed  and  persecuted,  as  are  Jewish  com- 
mimlcants. 

THK    CASK    or    VAIXIiTYN    MOBOZ 

We  call  your  attention.  Your  Excellency, 
to  the  case  of  Valentyn  Moroz,  a  young 
Ukrainian  historian,  who  was  resentenced 
last  November  in  Ukraine  for  his  writing. 

V.  Moroz  is  one  of  the  prominent  Ukrain- 
ian writers  and  intellectuals  who  have  been 
and  are  being  victimized  by  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment. His  case  is  well  described  in  The 
Chomovil  Papers,  pp.  150-151  (McOraw- 
Hlll).  Born  in  1936,  he  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  Lvlv,  from  which  he  graduated  in 
1958;  he  taught  history  and  geography  In 
Lutsk  and  Ivano-Franklvsk,  and  did  histor- 
ical research.  In  August,  1966  he  was  ar- 
rested, and  in  January,  1966  he  was  tried 
and  sentenced  by  the  Regional  Court  of  Vol- 
hynla  to  five  years  at  hard  labor  on  the 
charge  of  "anti-Soviet  propaganda  and  agi- 
tation." While  in  the  Mordovian  slave  labor 
camp  (In  Yavas),  he  met  several  other 
Ukrainian  Intellectuals  Incarcerated  for  the 
same  "crime"  as  he  was.  There  he  allegedly 
wrote  the  Report  from  the  Beria  Preserve. 
which  was  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Soviet 
of  the  Ukrainian  S8R,  describing  the  pres- 
ent-day concentration  camp  system  in  the 
USSR  and  the  Inhuman  conditions  and 
treatment  of  political  prisoners  in  the  Mordo- 
\-lan  labor  camp  compound.  This  report  was 
widely  and  clandestinely  circulated  In 
Ukraine  and  abroad.  F^irthermore,  he  had 
reportedly  written  another  report,  A  Chron- 
icle of  Resistance  in  Ukraine,  in  which  he 
described  how  the  Russians  were  destroying 
Ukrainian  historical  monuments,  artifacts 
and  church  icons  in  the  TTkrainian  village 
of  Kosmach  in  the  Carpathian  Movm tains. 

For  "good  behavior"  Moroz  was  released 
in  August,  1969.  But  on  Jvme  1,  1970,  he 
was  arrested  again  and  brought  to  trial  In 
the  city  of  Ivano-Franklvsk.  In  a  secret  trial, 
held  on  September  20,  1970,  Moroz  was  sen- 
tenced to  9  years  at  hard  labor  on  an  un- 
specified charge,  covered  generally  by  the 
article  on  "anti-Soviet  propaganda  and  agi- 
tation." 

The  Soviet  Union  and  the  Ukrainian  SSR 
are  signatories  to  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights,  boasting  loudly  of  this 
fact  in  massive  propaganda  drives  outside 
the  Soviet  Union. 

That  Moroz's  sentencing  is  a  crass  viola- 
tion of  the  Declaration  is  beyond  any  doubt. 
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Article  18  of  the  Declaration  reads: 
Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom  of 
thought,  conscience  and  religion;  this  right 
includes  freedom  to  change  his  religion  or 
belief,  and  freedom,  either  alone  or  In  com- 
munity with  others  and  in  public  or  pri- 
vate, to  manifest  his  religion  or  belief  in 
teaching,  practice,  worship  and  observance. 
The  Soviet  government  has  unabashedly 
violated  all  these  lofty  principles  whose  ob- 
servance it  undertook  to  respect  by  Klgnlng 
the  Declaration. 

The  sentencing  of  Valentyn  Moroz  for  his 
writing  is  not  only  a  violation  of  the  Univer- 
sal Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  but  of  the 
Soviet  Constitution  as  well. 

Chapter  X,  Art.  126  of  the  Soviet  Constitu- 
tion states  expressly: 

In  accordance  with  the  workers  Interest 
and  with  the  aim  of  strengthening  the  So- 
cialist system,  the  citizens  of  the  USSR  are 
guaranteed  by  law:  a)  Freedom  of  speech; 
b)  Freedom  of  the  press;  c)  Freedom  of  as- 
sembly and  d)  Freedom  of  processions  and 
demonstrations  on  the  street. 

Even  more  explicit  is  the  provision  In  the 
Declaration  on  Human  Rights  on  the  same 
subject : 

Article  19,  for  Instance,  states: 
Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom  of  opin- 
ion and  expression;  this  right  Includes  free- 
dom to  hold  opinions  without  Interference 
and  to  seek,  receive  and  Impart  Information 
and  Ideas  through  any  media  and  regardless 
of  frontiers. 

Moroz,  as  well  as  other  Ukrainian  Intel- 
lectuals, were  tried  in  camera  and  sentenced 
to  long  terms  at  hard  labor  under  Art.  62  of 
the  Penal  Code  of  the  tJkralnlan  SSR,  which 
is  a  direct  contradiction  of  both  the  Soviet 
Constitution  and  the  Universal  Declaration 
on  Hum.an  Rights. 
This  article  reads: 

Any  agitation  or  propaganda  with  the  In- 
tent to  undermine  or  subvert  the  Soviet  re- 
gime, the  participation  In  certain  specific 
and  particularly  dangerous  crimes  against 
the  state,  the  dissemination  with  the  same 
Intent  of  slanderous  inventions  against  the 
Soviet  State  and  Its  social  system,  as  well  as 
distribution,  preparation  of  pKMseelon  to  the 
above  end  of  literature  with  such  content, 
are  punishable  by  loss  of  freedom  to  terms 
from  six  months  to  seven  years,  or  banish- 
ment for  terms  from  two  to  five  years  .  .  . 

In  the  case  of  Valentyn  Moroz  even  this 
harsh  Soviet  Penal  Code  was  violated,  be- 
cause he  was  sentenced  to  9  years  at  hard 
labor,  two  years  more  than  the  maximum 
penalty  specified  in  the  Soviet  Penal  Code. 

OTHKH    IMPRISONKD    XTKaAINIAN    INTXL- 
L£CTUAL£ 

Furthermore,  it  is  known  that  there  are 
at  least  40  Ukrainian  inteUectuals  serving 
long  terms  at  hard  labor,  whose  sole  "crimes" 
were  "anti-Soviet  propaganda  and  agitation." 
Of  course,  there  are  hundreds  and  thoua«uids 
of  other  Ukrainian  political  prisoners  who 
w^pe- tried  and  sentenced  secretly  and  whost 
names  have  never  been  revealed  by  the  Soviet 
Judicial  authorities. 

Among  the  best  known  Ukrainian  political 
prisoners  are : 

Syatoslav  Karavansky,  Journalist,  sen- 
tenced In  1944  to  25  years,  but  amnestied  in 
1960;  in  1965  he  was  sentenced  to  9  years  to 
complete  the  original  sentence  of  25  years; 

Mykhallo  Soroka,  sentenced  to  26  years  for 
jMirtlclpatlon  In  the  Ukrainian  liberation 
movement;  Mykhallo  Horyn.  psychologist — 6 
years;  Mykhallo  Masyutko,  literary  critic — 
6  years;  Mykhallo  Ozemy,  teacher — 6  years; 
Opanas  Zalyvakha,  painter — 5  years;  Volo- 
dymyr  Leoniuk,  sentenced  to  25  years  for 
participating  in  the  Ukrainian  liberation 
movement;  Yaroslav  Hasyuk  and  Maria 
Pelchan,  sentenced  13  to  16  years,  raq>ec- 
tively,  for  "Utaalnlan  nationalism";  Halyna 
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seiyncnok.  MntttioM  m  I94S8  to  18  yvm 
at  hard  l«bor  for  trying  to  eooi^M  from 
XJIcralne:  Bugsnla  KjtlArobuk.  Mnt«no«(l  to 
10  yem  as  a  mwatwff  ot  tb«  "JahoTab'a 
Wttnesaes"  group  In  Ukraine;  Kateryna 
Z&rytsk*.  Od«rka  Huslak  and  HalynA  Dldyk, 
all  tbrM  sentanoed  to  35  years  at  hard  labor 
for  being  members  of  the  Ukrainian  Red 
Cross  (nationalist)  during  World  War  n. 

There  Is  also  a  group  of  members  of  tbe 
Ukrainian  Workers'  and  Peasants'  Union, 
which  advocated  more  political  and  social 
freedom  in  Ukraine  within  the  framework 
of  the  Soviet  constitution :  Lev  Lukyanenko — 
13  years  (sentenced  originally  to  be  shot): 
Ivan  Kandyba.  lawyer — 15  years;  Alexander 
Ubovych.  agrlciUturaUst — 10  years;  Vasyl 
Lutsklv,  cviltural  worker — 10  years;  S.  Vlrun, 
Communist  Party  propagandist — 11  years, 
and  Tosyp  Borovnytiky,  lawyer — 10  years. 

Moreover.  IS  members  of  the  Ukrainian 
National  Committee,  which  advocated  the 
legal  and  legitimate  secesaloa  of  Ukraine 
from  the  USSR — as  provided  by  the  Soviet 
and  Ukrainian  constitutions — received  heavy 
sentences  ranging  from  13  to  15  years  at  hard 
labor.  Two  of  the  group,  Ivan  Koval  and 
Bohdan  Hrytsyna,  were  executed. 

"caiMca"  or  ukeaimian  iktxixkctuals 

It  Is  unquestlonAble  that  most  of  theae 
and  other  Ukrainian  intellectuals  were  tried 
and  sentenced  because  they  were  Ukrainian 
patriots  and  saw  Injustices  committed  by  tbe 
Soviet  government  upon  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple. None  of  them  was  engaged  In  any  violent 
and  revolutionary  act  against  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Their  "crimes"  were  best  defined  by  Ed- 
ward Cranksbaw.  noted  British  expert  on 
Soviet  affairs,  who  wrote  In  The  Observer  of 
Londoi.,  on  February  11,  196S  on  the  secret 
trials  In  Ukraine: 

What  have  these  men  done?  They  had 
discussed  among  themselves  and  among  their 
friends,  ways  and  means  of  legally  resisting 
the  forcible  Rusalflcatlon  of  Ukraine  and  the 
continued  destruction  of  Its  culture.  They 
possessed  books  dealing  with  this  problem, 
some  of  them  written  In  Czarlst  times.  They 
possessed  notebooks  with  quotations  from 
the  great  Ukrainian  patriots. 

No  evidence  whatsoever  was  produced  to 
show  that  they  agreed  with  these  opinions  or 
were  contemplating  subversive  action.  Un- 
like some  who  had  gone  before  (and  others 
still  active)  they  were  not  advocating  seces- 
sion In  any  form  and  even  had  they  done  so, 
there  would  be  no  violation  of  tbe  constitu- 
tion. They  were  deeply  concerned  because 
the  Moscow  government  was  still  persisting 
in  Its  efforts  to  blot  out  Ukrainian  conscious- 
ness, which  even  Stalin  with  his  massive  de- 
portations and  brutal  killing  had  failed  to 
do  .      . 

It  Is  clear  that  the  oppression  of  Ukrainian 
intellectuals  by  Moscow  Is  directed  by  the 
overall  policy  of  the  Kremlin  to  stifle  all  op- 
position in  Ukraine.  This  opposition  stems 
not  only  from  the  desire  of  the  Ukrainian 
people  to  have  a  greater  measure  of  freedom 
and  personal  liberty  One  of  these  intellec- 
tuals. Svyatoslav  Karavansky,  wrote  well- 
documented  petitions  to  the  government  of 
tbe  Ukrainian  SSR  protesting  the  practices 
by  the  Russians  not  only  against  the 
Ukrainians,  but  against  the  Jews  as  well  He 
denounced  the  forcible  deportations  of  the 
Crimean  Tartars,  Chechen-Ingvishes.  Kal- 
myks and  Karachals:  he  assailed  the  uproot- 
ing of  the  peoples  of  the  Balkan  republics  of 
Estonia.  Latvia  and  Lltbuanla. 

In  describing  the  policy  of  Russlflcatlon 
In  Ukraine  and  In  other  non-Russian  coun- 
tries, John  Kolasky,  Canadian  author  of 
Education  in  Soviet  Ukraine,  states: 

The  aim  of  Russian  policy  Is  to  maintain 
a  tight  control  over  education  in  Ukraine  and 
other  national  republics,  to  restrict  Ukrain- 
ians and  other  nationals  from  progressing  be- 
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yond  tbe  elementary  and  general  secondary 
level  ...  to  denationalize  them  ...  to  In- 
crease tbe  continuous  influx  of  Russians  to 
occupy  posts  in  government,  education,  sci- 
ence and  other  fields  .  .  . 

This.  In  essence,  is  the  policy  of  Moscow 
against  which  Ukrainian  Intellectuals  protest 
and  for  which  they  are  being  arrested,  tried 
and  sentenced  at  harsh  prison  and  labor 
camp  sentenow. 

TOra    XXCELlXNCTf 

This  Information  Is  Imparted  to  you  for 
the  purpose  that  you  be  fully  acquainted 
with  the  suppression  of  human  rights  in 
Ukraine.  We  beg  you.  Sir.  to  forward  this 
letter  to  the  U.N.  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  so  that  It  may  study  and  examine  it 
and  make  appropriate  recommendations  to 
the  United  Nations  which,  after  all.  was 
set  to  safeguard  and  protect  human  rights 
everywhere.  Including  the  USSR  and  Its  re- 
publics. 

The  recent  trial  of  Jewish  would-be  plane 
highjackers  In  Leningrad,  the  workers'  riots 
m  Poland  and  tbe  harassment  of  Russian 
Intellectuals  have  aroused  world  public 
opinion  and  condemnation  of  Soviet  prac- 
tices. Soviet  authorities,  to  be  sure,  are  not 
entirely  immune  to  what  the  world  thinks 
or  says  about  them. 

Therefore,  on  behalf  of  our  organization, 
which  has  been  dedicated  to  the  defense  of 
human  rights  for  over  three  decades  of  its 
existence,  we  kindly  request  you  to  t*ke 
earnestly  Into  consideration  the  violation 
of  human  rights  In  Ukraine. 

Tbe  Ukrainian  history  teacher,  Valentyn 
Moros,  who  Is  being  unjustly  victimized  by 
tbe  Soviet  government.  Is  a  symbol  of  the 
enslaved  peoples  In  the  USSR.  In  pleading 
for  him.  we  also  plead  for  the  millions  of 
peoples  who  are  reduced  to  faceless  and  soul- 
less robots  of  the  communist  regimes. 

The  United  States  stands  to  gain  In  pres- 
tige and  recognition  If  It  raises  its  voioe  In 
defense  of  tbe  persecuted  and  the  down- 
trodden. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Lxv  B.  DoSaiAMSKT, 

President. 


February  18,  1971 


RESOLUTION  COMMEMORATING 
LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

or    NEW    JER8XT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  17.  1971 

Mr.  PORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  else- 
where in  the  Rxcoro  I  have  spoken  about 
the  meaning  of  the  53d  anniversary  of 
the  Independence  of  Lithuania. 

A  resolution  stdopted  by  the  Lithuanian 
Council  of  New  Jersey,  meanwhile,  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention.  I  insert 
the  resolution  at  this  point: 

Rboluttok 

On  the  occasion  of  the  S3rd  Anniversary 
of  the  Restoration  of  Lithuania's  Independ- 
ence, we  the  representatives  of  the  Lithu- 
anian ethnic  community  of  New  Jersey,  as- 
sembled here  on  February  13,  1971,  In  New- 
ark. New  Jersey  to: 

Commemorate  Llthuana's  Declaration  of 
Independence  proclaimed  on  February  18th. 
1918,  in  Vilnius,  whereby  a  sovereign  Lithu- 
anian State,  having  antecedents  in  the  Lith- 
uanian Kingdom  established  in  1351,  was 
restored; 

Honor  the  memory  of  the  generations  of 
Lithuanian  freedom  fighters  who  fought  to 
defend  Lithuania's  national  aspirations  and 
values  against  foreign  oppressors; 

Recall   with  pride  the  political,  cultural. 


economic  and  social  acblev«nents  at  the 
Lithuanian  Republic  during  tbe  Independ- 
ence era  of  191&-1940; 

Erprtis  our  indignation  over  the  interrup- 
tion of  Lithuania's  sovereign  functions  as  a 
result  of  the  military  occupation  of  our 
homeland  by  the  Soviet  Union  on  June  15. 
1940,  during  the  course  of  which  natiunai 
traditions  and  values  were  trammeled,  the 
personal  freedom  of  the  people  were  sup- 
preeeed  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
were  liquidated  by  the  Soviet  genocldal  prac- 
tices; 

And  to  emphasize  once  again  our  confi- 
dence that,  regardless  of  what  methods  the 
Soviet  oppressors  devise,  they  will,  in  the 
end.  be  unable  to  suppress  the  aspirations 
of  tbe  Lithuanian  people  for  freedom  and 
the  exercise  of  their  human  rights.  These 
hopes  were  made  most  evident  In  the  recent 
successful  hijacking  of  a  Soviet  aircraft  to 
Turkey  by  Pranas  and  Alglrdas  Braztnskas. 
as  well  as  In  Slmas  Kudlrka's  heroic  attempt 
at  defection. 

Gravely  concerned  with  the  present  plight 
of  Soviet-occupied  Lithuania  and  animated 
by  a  spirit  of  solidarity  we.  the  members  of 
the  Lithuanian  ethnic  community  of  New 
Jersey, 

Demand  that  Soviet  Russia  immediately 
withdraw  its  armed  forces,  administrative 
apparatus,  .xnd  the  Imported  Conununlst 
"colons"  from  Lithuania,  thus  permitting  the 
Lithuanian  nation  to  freely  exercise  sov- 
ereign rights  to  self-determination. 

We  call  upon  our  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentAtlves  to  make  use  of  every  opportunity 
to  urge  that  President  Nixon  once  again  pub- 
Holy  reiterates  the  long  standing  United 
States  position  of  noo-recognition  of  the  In- 
corporation of  the  Baltic  States  of  Estonia. 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  Into  the  Soviet  Union 
and  to  raise  this  issue  In  the  United  Nations 
and  at  various  International  conferences. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  PETER  A,  PEYSER 

or    NSW    TOOK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Wednesday,  Febntary  17,  1971 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 16,  1918.  a  20  member  National  coun- 
cil, proclaimed  Llthanian  Independence. 
On  its  first  birthday,  Lithuania,  finding 
itself  in  Juxtaposition  with  Nazi  armies 
then  in  Poland,  granted  the  U.S.S.R.  gar- 
rison privileges.  This  proved  to  be  but 
the  first  step  towards  Soviet  domination. 
Following  the  war  Lithuania  was  incor- 
porated into  the  Soviet  Union  as  its  14tb 
republic." 

As  we  pause  each  year  in  solemn  trib- 
ute to  the  silent  and  subjugated  status 
of  3  million  of  our  fellow  human  beings. 
we  offer  hope  and  not  despair,  faith,  and 
not  resignation. 

The  plight  of  the  Lithuanian  people 
must  remind  us  of  the  growth  and  de- 
vices of  totalitarian  power  in  this  cen- 
tury. Lithuania  is  not  just  a  captive  na- 
tion because  I  believe  that  "captive"  is 
an  inadequate  description  for  ttie  cruel 
and  deceptive  machinations  of  unprin- 
cipled, absolute  power.  Totalitarianism 
is  a  phenomenon  which  foimd  its  under- 
pinnings in  the  Hitler  and  Stalin  era  of 
the  1930's,  became  a  sophisticated  tool 
in  the  1940's.  and  left  us  in  the  1950's 
and  1960's  with  tidy  regimes  which  now 
accumulate  their  respectability  and  our 
acquiescence. 
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But  our  story,  I  regret  to  say,  does  not 
end  here.  Tlie  early  development  of  to- 
talitarianism in  the  1930's,  1940's,  and 
I950's,  horrible  as  it  is,  would  be  incom- 
plete in  its  terrible  significance  were  it 
not  for  its  marriage  to  the  terroristic 
guerrilla  warfare  of  the  1950's  and  1960's. 

Lithuania  is  not  merely  a  captive  na- 
tion. It  is  a  daily  reminder  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  living  in  an  epoch  in  which 
one  evil  leads  inexorably  to  another.  We 
cannot  forget  Lithuania,  because  to  do 
so  misht  allow  us  to  fall  victim  to  the 
other  horrors  which  lie  before  us  In  this 
unhappy  century. 

To  the  proud  Lithuanian-American 
while  this  day  causes  pause  and  empathy 
for  his  fellow  countryman  in  his  home 
country,  he  should  also  recall  the  glorious 
histor>'  and  tradition  of  an  independent 
Lithuanian  State  which  can  trace  its  his- 
tory back  to  the  llth  century,  A.D. 


REASONS  FOR  INVASIONS: 
CHEAPER  BY  THE  DOZEN 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON 

or    ICASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  17,  1971 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  February  10,  1971,  Mr.  Bud 
Collins,  of  the  Boston  Globe,  presented 
as  cogent  a  list  of  reasons  for  the  in- 
vasions of  Laos  and  Cambodia  as  I  have 
read.  I  offer  it  for  the  enlightenment  of 
the  whole  House: 

Laos  Excuses 
(By  Bud  Collins) 

For  thoee  of  you  who  are  puzzled,  possibly 
even  disturbed,  here  are  one  dozen  good 
reasons  for  invading  Laos  and  Cambodia: 

1 — To  build  the  South  Vietnamese  army's 
confidence  by  giving  them  experience  on  the 
road.  Sometimes  an  outfit  that  tries  too  hard 
when  performing  for  home  crowds,  and  loses 
consistently,  can  be  straightened  out  by  a 
road  trip. 

2 — ^To  strengthen  the  morale  of  South  Vlet- 
nsmese  citizens  by  sending  their  army  some- 
where else. 

3 — To  provide  a  wider  range  of  foliage  tar- 
gets for  the  US  Air  Force,  which  has  just 
about  run  out  of  them  In  South  Vietnam. 

4 — To  widen  the  scop>e  and  range  of  Amer- 
ican journalists  and  other  members  of  the 
world  press  corps,  for  whom  Vietnam  is 
wrttten-out. 

6 — To  broaden,  the  travel  opportunities 
of  American  soldiers,  who  find  that  by  this 
time  Vietnam  Is  too  Americanized,  and  no 
longer  has  the  aura  of  the  exotic. 

6 — To  spread  US  Post  Exchange  culture  to 
Vientiane  and  Phnom  Penh,  and  other  areas 
that  aren't  Americanized  enough. 

7— To  give  the  South  Vietnamese  a  chance 
to  shoot  at  Cambodians  as  well  as  North  Viet- 
namese. Vietnamese  dislike  Cambodians  be- 
cause Cambodians  have  darker  skin.  (I  sus- 
pect we  could  learn  to  dislike  Cambodians, 
too,  dont  you?) 

8— To  keep  the  National  Ouard  at  home  on 
their  toes. 

9 — ^To  Introduce  young  Americans  to  per- 
liape  the  most  diverting  barroom,  etc..  In  the 
Orient,  the  Wblte  Roee  In  Vientiane.  After 
they've  seen  the  White  Rose,  neither  the 
Playboy  Club  nor  Trader  Vic's  will  hold  any 
fssclnatlon. 
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10 — ^To  confuse  the  protesters  by  giving 
them  more  wars  than  they  can  possibly  or- 
ganize and  demonstrate  against. 

11 — ^To  wipe  out  tbe  memories  of  My  Lai 
by  providing  the  opportunities  for  bigger 
and  better  atrocities. 

12 — To  keep  Joe  Alsop  happy. 


JACKSONVILLE  CHAMBER  OF  COM- 
MERCE AND  JAYCEES  SUPPORT 
CROSS-FLORIDA    BARGE    CANAL 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or  rLOUDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  17, 1971 

Mr.  BENNETT  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Jack- 
sonville Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  Jacksonville  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  have  recently  issued  state- 
ments supporting  tlie  continued  con- 
struction of  Uie  Cross-Florida  Barge 
Canal. 

The  statement  presented  by  Jack  W. 
Lucas,  chairman  of  the  Port  and  Water- 
ways Development  Committee  of  the 
Jacksonville  Chamber  of  Commerce,  has 
urged  completion  of  the  project  halted 
by  the  President  after  the  Congress  had 
appropriated  almost  $60  million  for  its 
construction.  It  also  cails  for  a  congres- 
sional investigation  of  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  action  by  the  President. 

The  Jacksonville  Area  Jaycees,  of 
wliich  I  am  a  former  president,  has 
passed  a  resolution  requesting  that  the 
President  rescind  his  order  stopping  con- 
struction of  the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Ca- 
nal, and  that  full  public  hearings  be  held 
on  the  project,  which  is  one-third  com- 
plete. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cross-Florida  Barge 
Canal  was  authorized  for  national  de- 
fense reasons.  It  is  also  economically 
justified  and  would  add  greatly  to  out- 
door recreation  values.  It  would  benefit 
millions  of  Americans  and  should  be 
completed. 

I  enclose  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  statements  by  these  two  im- 
portant civic-minded  groups  in  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.: 

Statement  bt  Jack  W.  Lucas 

It  has  now  become  appallingly  clear  that 
President  Nixon  has  been  thoroughly  Insu- 
lated from  the  true  facts  in  regard  to  tbe 
Croes-FIorlda  Barge  Canal  and  tbe  chaos 
that  will  result  from  bis  edict  to  halt  con- 
struction. 

The  President  referred  to  two  things  ad- 
verse to  the  Canal  route,  endangering 
unique  vrtldllfe  and  destroying  a  region  of 
beauty.  Even  a  glance  at  the  map  of  Florida 
and  the  tiny  strip  of  land  along  the  Canal 
route  will  show  that  the  acreage  Involved 
cannot  really  protect  wildlife.  It  requires 
25  square  mUes  of  wild  land  to  sustain  the 
life  of  one  panther,  5  square  miles  for  a 
bobcat,  15  square  miles  for  one  black  bear, 
all  of  these  requirements  being  wild  land 
removed  from  civilization.  Tills  fact,  coupled 
with  the  realization  that  the  nearby  Ocala 
National  Forest  provides  over  430,000  acres 
to  sustain  the  space  requirements  of  wildlife, 
concltislvely  shows  the  extreme  degree  of 
mls-lnformatlon  furnished  to  the  President. 

The  other  concern  voiced  by  the  President 
In  regard  to  completion  of  the  Canal  was 
that  It  would  destroy  a  region  of  beauty. 
Again,  apparently  the  President  was  not  ad- 
vised of  the  fact  that  a  large  percentage  of 
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the  perimeter  of  the  (%lawaba  River,  as 
well  as  other  lands  involved,  was  acquired 
luider  orders  of  takings  with  reversionary 
rights  to  the  land  owners  U  the  Canal  was 
not  built.  Halting  the  Canal  would  only 
result  in  much  of  the  beautiful  riverfront 
property  reverting  to  private  ownership  and 
exploitation.  On  both  counts  that  tbe  Pres- 
ident relied  upon  for  stopping  the  Canal  he 
was  obviously  misadvised. 

Completion  of  the  Canal  along  an  alternate 
route,  avoiding  the  Oklawaha  Valley,  offers 
the  best  approach  to  preserving  the  ecology 
and  natural  beauty  of  the  Oklawaha  River. 
The  Oklawaha  Valley  and  the  Ocala  National 
Forest  could  constitute  a  new  Oklawaha 
National  Park.  Tbe  new  Canal  route  would 
not  be  subject  to  development  because  of 
the  strip  of  public  land  separating  the  Wa- 
terway from  private  land.  If  the  Canal  Is  not 
built,  massive  lawsuits  from  affected  parties 
will  result  and  will  be  in  the  courts  for  many 
years  to  come.  All  sorts  of  new  problenas, 
such  as  flood  control,  stagnation,  and  other 
complications  wlU  emerge.  The  choice  is  not 
Canal  versus  Scenic  Blver;  tbe  choice  Is  Canal 
versus  chaos. 

Tbe  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  once  was 
considered  a  large  federal  project  and  its 
legendary  size  has  long  been  controversial, 
but  this  is  Inconsistent  with  tbe  reaUtles  of 
1971  when  we  have  no  such  controversy  being 
raised  concerning  the  needed  4G2  million 
dollar  Central  and  South  Florida  Flood  Con- 
trol Project  and  the  worthy  1.2  billion  dollar 
Arkansas  River  (Tulsa)  Navigation  Project 
to  be  dedicated  in  June  of  this  year. 

The  circumstances  surrounding  this  mat- 
ter, wherein  a  Congressionally  enacted  law 
providing  for  a  public  works  project,  In  a 
contract  with  the  people  of  a  state,  also  duly 
enacted,  was  arbitrarily  halted,  wherein 
members  of  Congress  from  tbe  affected  state 
were  denied  an  opportunity  to  confer  about 
the  matter,  both  before  and  after  tbe  edict, 
and  wherein  members  of  tbe  three-man 
Cotmcll  on  Environmental  Quality  flatly  re- 
fuse to  provide  members  of  Congress  with  the 
materlij  upon  which  their  reconunendatlon 
was  based,  must  give  aU  thinking  Americans 
chilling  pause  and  apprehension. 

The  reasons  cited  in  the  edict  to  justify 
stoppage  are  fallacious  as  documented  herein. 
To  deny  elected  members  of  Congress  the 
right  to  even  discuss  the  matter,  even  though 
strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  secure  ap- 
pointments, thus  relying  on  three  non-elected 
advisors  who  are  apparently  biased  in  the 
extreme,  is  most  unfair.  This  Is  not  the  fair 
play  that  all  good  Americans  deserve  and 
expect. 

For  the  President  to,  in  effect,  repeal  a 
federal  law  properly  enacted  by  the  Congress 
without  consulting  Congress  or  even  allowing 
Congress  to  consult  with  him  Is  clearly  un- 
constitutional. This  matter  is  of  such  great 
national  Import  to  the  democratic  process  of 
a  representative  form  of  government,  as  well 
as  being  a  matter  of  vital  Importance  to  Flor- 
ida and  Jacksonville,  we  are  hereby  asking 
Congressman  Charles  E.  Bennett  and  others 
In  Congress  to  secure  a  congressional  inves- 
tigation of  the  constitutionality  of  this  un- 
precedented action. 

REsoLtmoi*  or  the  Jacksonville  Akea 
Jayckes — Februaet    8,    1971 

Whereas,  there  has  been  no  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  the  ecological  dangers  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  Florida  Buge  Canal  and, 

Whereas,  there  has  never  been  a  full  public 
hearing  where  both  the  pro)X)nent8  and  op- 
ponents of  the  canal  could  give  all  evidence 
in  a  public  forum  and. 

Whereas,  such  a  canal  would  open  up  vast 
spaces  of  Interior  Florida  so  our  many  resi- 
dents could  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  region 
as  opposed  to  the  current  situation  where 
only  a  privileged  few  have  enjoyed  access, 
and, 
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Wbereu.  such  a  canal  would  mak«  Juck- 
sonTlllA  a  port  •erytng  the  MlaalwUppl  Valley 
and  tbuj  lower  the  coat  of  moving  goods  and 
be  of  great  economic  benefit  to  the  cuiaeos 
of  Jacksonville,  and. 

Whereas,  members  c^  the  JacksonTllle 
Jayceea  and  others  In  the  age  group  31-35 
could  benefit  the  meet  by  increased  eoonomlc 
activity  In  Jacksonville  and  would  participate 
In  the  leadership  of  this  expansion,  and, 

Whereas,  greater  economic  activity  means 
more  tax  dollars  to  support  social  reform 
progranxs,  pollution  protection,  and  educa- 
tion, and. 

Whereas,  the  expenditure  of  local  and  fed- 
eral funda  for  the  canal  has  been  authorized 
and  approved  by  the  vote  of  our  duly  elected 
representatives  locally,  statewide,  and  fed- 
erally, and. 

Whereas,  economic  progress  and  environ- 
mental protection  do  not  always  prove  a 
choice  0*  either  or,  but  maybe  both  can  be 
achieved,  and. 

Whereas,  water  resource  projects  can  con- 
tribute far  more  to  a  favorable  environment 
than  the  barm  done  by  the  changes  In  the 
ecological  balance;  flood  control  programs 
reduce  the  erosion  of  soil,  navigation  Im- 
provements help  keep  the  rivers  from  clog- 
ging up  with  sediment:  the  system  of  reser- 
voirs conserved  water  for  domestic  and  Indus- 
trial UBe  and  provides  more  recreational  fa- 
dlltlea.  and. 

Whereas,  the  canal  could  prove  to  be  a 
model  for  pollution  control  since  't  would 
be  the  first  Inland  waterway  built  since  en- 
vironmental protection  has  been  the  concern 
of  ctttama  and  lawmakers,  now,  therefore  be 

it,  H€SOtV€i' 

1.  The  Jacksonville  Jaycees  hereby  request 
the  President  of  the  tJnlted  States  to  rescind 
bis  permanent  order  stopping  construction 
of  the  cimal  and  replace  It  with  a  temporary 
halt. 

a.  A  panel  of  experts  be  convened  to  hear 
all  argtunents  for  and  against  the  canal  In  a 
full  public  forum  in  order  that  a  final  deci- 
sion be  made  based  on  facts. 

3.  All  parties  Interested  In  the  outcome  of 
the  professional  review  would  agree  In  ad- 
vance to  abide  by  the  outcome  without  fur- 
ther pleas  for  consideration. 


HJl.   4331.   A  PENSION   FOR  WORLD 
WAR  I  VETERANS 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or    CAUTOaNl4 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Wednesday .  February  17,  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  CaUforala.  Mr. 
Speaker  nearly  5  million  Americans 
served — and  served  valiantly — during 
World  War  I.  Today,  only  1.6  million  are 
still  alive  and  their  average  age  is  74 
years. 

These  men  have  contributed  greatly  to 
our  country — not  only  during  World  War 
I,  but  also  through  the  years  as  private 
citizens.  We  cannot  thank  them  enough 
for  their  efforts  in  preserving  our  de- 
mocracy and  in  sustaining  our  Nation. 

Yet.  an  injustice  exists.  While  these 
veterans  receive  disability  compensation 
and  death  benefits  similar  to  those  pro- 
vided for  US,  servicemen  of  other  wars, 
the  fact  remains  that  World  War  I  vet- 
erans do  not  qualify  for  a  true  pension. 
What  we  do  have — Incorrectly  called  a 
pensioa — Is  a  special  kind  of  welfare 
program. 
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Under  current  law,  if  a  World  War  I 
veteran,  who  has  no  dependents,  has  an 
income  exceeding  $2,300  a  year,  he  Is 
ineligible  for  the  pension. 

There  are  now  about  765,000  surviving 
World  War  I  veterans  receiving  this 
pension — almost  50  percent  of  the  1.6 
million  who  have  survived — and  the  aver- 
age annual  Income  from  all  sources  for 
these  men  is  less  than  $2,500  per  year. 
We  should  reciill  that  some  years  ago 
the  poverty  level  was  established  at 
$3,000. 

Today,  in  order  to  correct  this  in- 
justice, I  am  reintroducing  a  bill,  HH. 
4331,  to  provide  a  $100  a  month  pension 
for  our  veterans  of  World  War  I.  This 
would  be  paid  witliout  regard  to  the  an- 
nual income  of  the  recipient. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  World  War  I  veterans 
of  this  country  deserve  a  pension ;  not  as 
a  matter  of  need,  but  as  a  matter  of 
right.  They  fought  to  preserve  our  flag; 
they  earned  our  respect  and  they  earned 
our  thanks.  Now.  we  should  give  them 
wiiat  they  have  long  deserved. 


February  18,  1971 

METHADONE   DRUG   TREATMENT 


RECOGNIZE    THE    IMPOSSIBLE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKl 

or  xuoNoxB 

IN  THE  HOOSE  OP  REPRESKNTATTVKS 

Wednesday .  February  17.  1971 

Mr.  DERWINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
deal  of  nonsense  has  been  written  on  the 
subject  of  pollution.  It  was,  therefore,  a 
welcome  relief  to  read  an  editorial  that 
appeared  In  the  February  6  issue  of  the 
Polish  American. 

The  following  editorial,  which  is  en- 
titled "Recognize  the  Impossible."  Is  full 
of  commonsense  and  deserving  of  repub- 
lication in  the  RzcoRD : 

Rbcoonikx  thi  iMfCmaiMLM 

Landing  a  man  on  the  moon  capped  a 
century  or  more  of  technological  wonders 
that  collectively  have  had  an  unfortunate 
psychological  Impact.  We  have  reached  the 
point  wliere  we  take  literally  the  observation 
that  the  17.8.  can  do  anything  It  sets  Its  mind 
to.  Maybe  it  can,  but  thare  are  some  things 
that  are  obviously  impracticable  or  impos- 
sible. A  lot  of  them  have  to  do  with  the  ir- 
rational approach  to  various  environmental 
problems. 

As  Is  well  known  the  automobile  Ls  a  ma- 
jor poUutar  of  the  atmosphere,  so  there  are 
those  who  would  remove  tens  of  millions  of 
gasoUne-englne  driven  vehicles  and  replace 
them  with  vehicles  powered  by  some  other 
form  of  energy.  The  executive  of  a  large  oil 
company  brings  the  tecimologloal  dreamers 
down  to  earth  In  a  few  words.  He  says.  "To 
try  to  substitute  electricity  or  natural  gas 
for  gasoline  and  dlesel  fuels  In  the  quanti- 
ties needed  is  manifestly  beyond  oxir  capaci- 
ties. In  addition,  any  attempt  to  replace  the 
Internal  combustion  engine  with  an  electric 
version  would  simply  transfer  the  soxirce  of 
pollution  to  an  off-highway  location.  By  most 
reliable  calculations,  conventional  generation 
of  the  needed  amounts  of  addition*!  electric 
power  would  add  considerably  more  to  the 
pollution  of  our  atmosphere  than  do  our 
present  vehlcias." 

A  oentury  of  technological  wonders  have 
evidently  led  to  a  tendency  to  confuse  the 
scientifically  possible   with   pure  sorcery. 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

or    OHEOON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  17,  1971 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  several  years  I  have  been  extremely 
interested  In  the  methadone  treatment 
tor  heroin  addicts,  and  have  followed  it 
very  carefully.  I  was  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  efforts  made  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  during  the  past  months 
as  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
It  is  apparent  ttiat  there  is  some  con- 
troversy over  the  use  of  this  drug,  but  I 
have  been  encouraged  by  rather  wide- 
spread reports  of  real  progress  in  the 
heroin  fight  by  the  substitution  of  meth- 
adone. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  some  contro- 
versy does  exist,  I  was  most  interested 
in  an  article  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  on  last  December  22, 
detailing  the  experience  of  one  heroin  ad- 
dict with  the  methadone  cure.  I  am  sub- 
mitting it  herewith  for  whatever  Interest 
it  may  have  for  my  colleagues: 
Acoict's  Road  Back  Pavkd  in  MnHAOom 
(By  David  Lamb) 

Al  Wearing — waahed  up  at  17.  reborn  at 
33 — talking  about  the  warmth  of  sunshine 
and  the  faith  of  children  and  the  sound  of 
laughter,  and  "Holy  Jesus"  he  said,  wide- 
eyed,   they're  aU  so   beautiful. 

"Where've  I  been?'  he  asked,  knowing 
exiictly  where  he  had  been.  "I  mean  it's  like 
I  Just  been  sitting  on  a  dark  shelf  all  this 
time.  Just  sitting  there  nodding,  Just  wait- 
ing for  time  to  pass. 

"Then  someone  takes  me  down  and  they 
dust  me  off,  and  wow,  I  don't  want  to  hide 
Inside  that  little  dark  bubble  anymore.  I 
think  of  all  tboae  big  black  clouds  that  hung 
over  me  and  I  Just  shudder. 

"That's  why  all  this  is  so  beautiful.  Like 
I  hear  people  complaining  about  the  smog 
and  I  say  what,  I  don't  see  nothing  like 
that.  I  walk  out  on  the  street  and  the  sun 
shines  and   I  think  It's  so  nice. 

"There  axe  kids  playing  together  and  I 
want  to  sit  down  with  them  and  tell  them 
how  bad  It  really  is.  'Cause  I  know  in  three, 
four,  five  years,  U  the  wrong  things  ha{^>en 
in  the  right  combination,  they  may  go 
through  all  the  misery  I  did. 

LOOKING   COOO.   TnSSX   OATS 

"Sometimes,  when  I'm  Just  feeling  proud 
and  want  to  show  the  guys  I'm  making  It, 
I  drive  through  the  old  neighborhoods — I 
Just  got  my  license — and  the  addicts  come 
over  and  they  say,  'Geez,  Al.  you're  looking 
good.  You're  really  clean.'  " 

And  Al  Wearing — retired  burglar  and  con 
man,  former  robber,  ax-beroln  addict — 
laughed.  It  was  a  small,  smug,  happy  laugh 
that,  like  his  words,  came  with  a  sudden, 
uncontrolled  rush  of  enthualasm. 

Por  six  months  now,  ever  since  he  started 
In  the  controversial  methadone  program. 
Wearing  has  been  clean — free  frotn  the  $50- 
a-day  heroin  habtt  that  after  16  years  made 
him  feel  "like  my  brain  was  going  to  blow 
up  inside  my  head." 

Methadone,  a  water-clear,  slightly  bltter- 
tastlng  liquid.  Is  a  synthetic  naroctic  devel- 
oped by  Germany  In  World  War  n  as  a  pain 
killer.  It  also  Is  a  cheap,  and  as  far  as  U 
known  relatively  harmless  substitute  for 
heroin. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


THIMBLE-BIZED    DOSAOB 

So  each  morning  promptly  at  10,  Wearing, 
instead  of  shooting  heroin,  gulps  his 
(bimble-slzed  dosage  of  methadone  diluted 
in  an  orange  drink.  He  feels  no  euphoria, 
no  tranqulllzatlon.  no  heroln-Uke  reponses. 

Methadone  Is  being  used  In  at  least  seven 
states  to  treat  about  9,000  hard-core  addicts. 
Some  areas,  like  New  York  City  where  the 
treatment  was  first  used  In  1963.  report  about 
70%  of  their  patients  no  longer  use  heroin. 
The  normal  "effective  response"  to  most 
other  heroin-control  measures  Is  about  1%, 
doctors  say. 

Frequently  reported  side  effects  of  metha- 
done Include  mild  drowsiness,  decreased 
sexual  Interest,  nausea  and  constipation. 
Doctors,  however,  jwlnt  out  that  the  symp- 
toms often  were  present  before  patients  be- 
gsn  the  program  and  thus  are  not  neces- 
sarily related  to  the  drug. 

Wearlng's  doctor  at  the  Orange  Coxmty 
Medical  Center.  E.  M.  Qherman,  calls  his 
work  with  the  methadone  program  the  "most 
exciting,  gratifying"  experience  of  his  pro- 
fesBlonal  life.  He  says  that  as  long  as  Wear- 
ing continues  to  use  methadone,  there  Is 
every  reason  to  believe  he  will  not  need,  want 
or  use  heroin  again. 

Not  only  does  a  doee  of  methadone  block 
an  addict's  craving  for  up  to  48  hours.  It 
thwarts  drug-produced  responses  from  pa- 
tients who  "experiment"  with  heroin.  Wear- 
ing Eald  mo6t  of  his  addict  friends  have  taken 
heroin  once  or  twice  since  being  on  metha- 
done, but  they  get  no  "high,"  and  have 
stayed  clean  afterwards. 

"I  was  scared  to  death  when  I  first  got  into 
this  program,"  Wearing  said  the  other  day 
after  taking  his  dose  at  the  County  Medical 
Center.  "I  came  In  here  the  first  time  and  I 
was  raggedy  and  hurting  and  I  needed  a  fix 
and  I  needed  it  bad  right  then. 

"So  I  took  the  methadone.  Just  like  I  have 
every  day  since,  and  there  was  no  with- 
drawals, no  high,  no  nothing.  It  was  like  I 
never  had  a  habit.  It  killed  my  obsession. 
And  for  the  first  time  In  maybe  20  years,  I'm 
a  person  again,  a  human  being." 

SEARCH     POR     WORDS 

Wearing.  33  and  still  gaunt  from  his  years 
of  self-torture,  reached  for  another  nonfilter 
cigaret.  He  Is  a  lanky,  pleasant  man  with 
sideburns  and  long  black  hair  that  curls  over 
his  collar.  He  still  occasionally  stutters  and 
has  to  search  for  simple  words  and  he  knows 
that  not  all  the  hard  times  are  behind  him. 

Therapists,  he  says,  have  told  him  he  be- 
came an  addict  t>ecause  his  father  did  this  to 
him  or  his  mother  did  that. 

"And  that's  crap."  he  snorts.  "It  was  me 
who  blew  It.  Me.  I  had  my  chances." 

His  uncle  Is  a  wealthy  land  developer  and 
Wearing  was  raised  In  a  normal  middle-class 
family  and  environment. 

But  he  started  having  trouble  with  the 
police  at  13  He  was  popping  uppers  (am- 
phetamines) at  15,  smoking  marijuana  at 
18  and  using  heroin  at  17.  although  needles 
scared  him  so  much  that  he  had  to  turn  his 
head  while  two  friends  Injected  the  first 
dose. 

By  the  time  he  was  23,  he  bad  been  mar- 
ried three  times  and  had  fathered  four  chil- 
dren. His  teeth  were  decaying,  he  dldnt  care 
that  his  clothes  were  always  dirty  and  that 
^  fix  represented  everything — money,  sex,  new 
shoes,  strength,  brains. 

At  33,  Just  before  he  started  on  methadone, 
he  thought  he  was  going  Insane.  He  slept  fit- 
fully, if  at  all.  He  ate  little.  He  was  often 
up  at  2  ajn.  "mainlining"  the  heroin  he  had 
set  aside  for  the  morning.  Eight  of  his  pre- 
vious 10  years  had  been  spent  In  Jail  for 
drug-related  offenses. 

Wearing  first  heard  about  methadone  dur- 
ing a  lecture  at  the  California  BehablllU- 
tlon  Center  at  Norco.  He  was  skeptical.  He 
had  reached  for  dreams  before. 


rOTJRTH     WIFE    TTSOXS 

But  this  time,  the  urging  of  his  wife — his 
fourth  wife,  whom  he  married  In  1967— Wear- 
ing applied  for  treatment  at  the  Orange 
County  Medical  Center.  Several  Fridays  later, 
a  doctor  called  and  said  a  patient  space  would 
be  open  the  following  Monday,  June  20. 
Could  he  make  It  through  the  weekend? 
Wearing  had  enough  dope  on  hand  and  said 
he  could. 

At  first  Wearing  went  to  the  center  every 
day.  Now  he  goes  twice  a  week  and  Is  given 
enough  methadone  to  carry  him  through  his 
nonvlsltlng  days.  Eventually,  as  his  rehabili- 
tation progresses,  his  outpatient  treatment 
win  be  weekly,  because  methadone,  unlike 
heroin,  does  not  Increase  one's  tolerance  level 
with  constant  use. 

Wearing  may,  however,  have  to  continue 
taking  methadone,  whose  long-range  effects 
are  unknown,  the  rest  of  his  life.  If  he  stops, 
the  chances  are  that  he  will  again  become 
a  heroin  addict,  doctors  say. 

CAixxo  A  CBUTca 

Some  critics  say  this  dependency  proves 
men  like  Wearing  have  merely  substituted 
one  addiction  for  another.  They  say  metha- 
done Is  a  crutch,  not  a  miracle  drug — to 
which  Wearing  says,  so  what? 

For  the  first  time  In  his  adult  life,  he  says, 
he  Is  clean.  His  hangups  are  not  gone,  but 
his  habit  Is.  He's  not  robbing  sind  he's  not 
"using"  and  he's  not  marking  time  until  his 
next  prison  sentence.  He  walks  out  his  door 
every  morning  and  his  neighbors  say  good 
morning  and  "they  don't  know  I'm  any  dif- 
ferent than  anyone  else." 

Supporters  of  the  program  counter  their 
critics  with  state -provided  estimates  that 
California's  29,000  heroin  addicts  steal  about 
$200  million  annually  to  finance  their  habits. 

METHADONE     9    CENTS 

The  figures  are  dramatic  when  stacked 
against  the  cost  of  a  patient's  dally  metha- 
done dosage — about  9  cents — and  the  con- 
sideration that  most  methadone  patients  no 
longer  represent  a  law  enforcement  problem. 

In  California,  where  It  Is  Illegal  for  a  physi- 
cian to  treat  addicts  with  methadone  unless 
he  Is  an  approved  investigator  In  a  research 
project,  the  program  is  being  operated  on  a 
small  scale.  About  50  addicts  are  under  treat- 
ment In  Orange  County,  16  in  Los  Angeles 
and  there  are  other  small  groups  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Santa  Clara,  Fresno,  Tulare  and  San 
Diego  counties. 

PROGRAM     EXPANSION 

Oregon  is  treating  more  than  half  Its  esti- 
mated 300  to  400  addicts  with  methadone. 
Last  February  the  state  Instituted  a  two-year 
residency  requirement  for  participation  In 
the  program,  to  end  the  Influx  of  Calif omlans 
seeking  treatment. 

Three  months  ago,  Oov.  Reagan  signed  a 
bill  expanding  California's  methadone  pilot 
programs  and  permitting  county  officials  to 
establish  treatment  facilities  in  local  health 
centers. 
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Very  little  has  been  written  of  what 
tiie  Welsh  have  contributed  in  all  walks 
of  life  In  the  shaping  of  American  history. 

Twenty  percent  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
were  Welsh,  as  was  the  Captain  of  the 
Mayflower. 

How  many  know  that  almost  50  per- 
cent of  the  signers  of  the  American  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  were  Welsh  or 
of  Welsh  descent — as  were  nine  of  the 
Presidents  of  the  United  States — and 
that  many  of  the  universities  and  colleges 
such  as  Yale,  Princeton,  Brown.  William 
and  Mary,  Virginia,  Johns  Hopkins,  and 
Andover,  were  founded  by  Welshmen. 

The  man  who  financed  the  War  of  In- 
dependence was  Robert  Morris,  Penn- 
sylvania was  founded  by  WHllam  Peim. 
and  Rhode  Island  by  Roger  WUliams — all 
were  Welsh.  It  Is  strange  Indeed  that 
such  a  small  country — as  Wsdes.  so  many 
people  are  hardly  aware  of  its  exist- 
ence— has  contributed  so  much  more  In 
proportion  to  Its  size  than  any  other  na- 
tion, and  stranger  still  that  so  little  has 
been  written  of  it.  Oh  yes.  The  next  time 
you  are  in  the  Capitol  and  feel  like  climb- 
ing the  Washington  Monument  stairway, 
about  halfway  up  there  is  a  stone  in- 
scribed: 

"FY  lAITH,   FY  NGWLAD,  FY  NOHENEDL 
WALES — CYMBU  AM  BYTH."  • 

Thomas  Jefferson  would  have  placed 
it  where  more  people  would  see  It,  for  he 
was  very  proud  of  his  Welsh  origin. 

It  would  take  many  pages  to  name  the 
great  Welsh  Americans  since  the  Pound- 
ing Fathers,  who  have  helped  build 
America — in  government,  industry,  la- 
bor, finance,  law,  architecture,  music,  re- 
ligion, literature. 

Yes,  the  Welsh  in  America  can  be  very 
proud  of  their  heritage.  And  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  as  each  St.  David  Day  comes 
around  more  people  will  remember  how 
much  good  has  come  from  so  small  a 
country,  where  the  greatest  honor  each 
year  is  to  be  crowned  "Poet  of  the  Year." 


THE  WELSH  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

or    CALirORNIA 

FN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  17, 1971 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  birth  of 
St.  David,  the  Welsh  patron  saint,  wlH  be 
commemorated  on  March  1  by  Welsh 
Americans  throughout  America — ^noth- 
ing like  the  St.  Patrick  gatherings,  though 
St.  Patrick  was  bom  In  Wales  and  grew 
up  speaking  Welsh,  not  Latin. 


THE  WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE 
ON  CHILDREN 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

or    HAWAU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  17, 1971 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  partic- 
ipant In  the  recent  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Children,  I  have  that  Its 
recommendations  result  In  many  benefits 
to  our  children. 

Mr.  Leo  Perils,  director  of  community 
services  for  the  AFL-CIO,  was  interview- 
ed on  the  radio  program,  "Labor  News 
Conference,"  and  expressed  his  views  on 
the  Conference.  Members  of  the  press 
taking  part  in  this  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System  program  were  Nan  Robertson  of 
the  New  York  Times,  and  John  Mat- 
thews of  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 
The  moderator  was  Prank  Harden  and 
the  program  was  broadcast  on  January 
19, 1971. 


•My  Language,  My  Country,  My  Race, 
Wales,  Wales  Forever, 


XUH 
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Because  of  the  wide  interest  In  Mr. 
Perils'  remarks.  I  am  Inserting  the  In- 
terview at  this  point  In  the  Rxcoao: 

Hakdcn.  Labor  News  Conference  Welcome 
to  aaotber  edition  of  L»bor  News  Conference, 
a  public  affairs  program  brought  to  you  by 
the  AFL-CIO.  Labor  Newa  Conference  brings 
together  iMuUng  AFL-CIO  representatives 
and  ranking  membars  of  the  press.  Today's 
gueet  la  Leo  Perils,  dlr«ctor  of  the  AFL-CJO'a 
Department  of  Community  Services. 

To  many  obeerrers.  the  1970  White  House 
Oonferenee  on  Otxlldren.  held  last  month  In 
Washington,  faced  challenges  far  greater 
than  those  presented  to  any  earlier  Confer- 
ence. Many  of  the  delegates  feel  that  the 
Conference  was  a  failure.  Mr.  Perils  led  the 
AFL-CIO  delegation  to  the  Conference.  Here 
to  question  him  about  the  1970  White  Rouse 
Conference  on  Children,  what  It  accomplish- 
ed, what  It  failed  to  accomplish,  and.  how 
he  views  the  upcoming  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Youth,  are  Nan  Robertson,  of  the 
New  Tork  Times'  Washington  Bureau,  and 
John  Matthews,  of  the  Washington  Evening 
Star.  Tour  moderator.  Frank  Harden. 

And  now.  Miss  Robertson,  I  believe  you 
have  the  first  question? 

RoaaanoK,  Mr.  Perils,  what  do  you  think 
about  the  White  House  Conference  on  Chil- 
dren? Do  you  believe  It  was  a  success  or  a 
failure,  and.  why? 

PcKUs.  Well.  Miss  Robertson.  I  think  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Children  was  a 
failure 

I  think  It  was  a  failure  for  two  major  rea- 
sons. 

First.  It  dldnt  accomplish  Its  mission  By 
that  I  mean,  they  didn't  come  through  with 
any  specific,  concrete  and  tangible  recom- 
mendations. 

The  second  reason  Is  equally  Important. 
Tb»  Conference's  own  procedures  were  so 
limited  and  so  circumscribed  that  they  did 
not  allow  participation  of  citizens  In  the 
formulation  of  the  policies,  and  programs, 
and  decisions  of  the  Conference. 

RoBnrraoN.  I  don't  nnderrtand  what  you 
mean  by  "citizens." 

PaiUB.  By  "cltlaens"  I  mean  people  who 
bar*  been  working  for  many,  many  years  tn 
organlaatlons  devoted  to  children:  those 
agencies,  for  example,  which  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  National  Assembly  on  Social 
Policy  and  Development — agencies  that  have 
been  associated  with  the  Council  of  National 
Agencies. 

Organizations  that  have  offered  their  serv- 
ices, their  brains  and  their  hearts,  have  been 
rejected,  time  and  time  again,  by  the  people 
who  have  been  running  the  White  Bouse 
Conference  on  Children  and  Youth. 

Matthews.  President  Nixon's  chairman  for 
the  Oonferenee.  Stephen  Hess — who  Is  also  a 
White  House  Aide — has  argued  that  the 
format  of  this  Conference  was  shaped  so  that 
the  establishment  In  the  social  welfare  field 
would  not  control  the  Conference.  What  do 
you  say  to  that?  And.  who  was  In  control  of 
the  Conference — who  were  these  4.000 
people? 

PxBUB.  The  Conference,  Mr.  Matthews,  was 
controlled — lock,  stock  and  barr^ — by  Mr. 
Hess  and  his  staff. 

I  am  not  siire  what  he  means  when  he 
calls  the  Child  Welfare  League,  or  the  Family 
Service  Asaoclatlon.  or  the  National  Assem- 
bly, or  even  the  AFL-CIO.  "the  establish- 
ment." I'm  not  so  siire  that  "establishment". 
In  this  Instance.  Is  necessarily  a  bad  term. 
I'm  not  so  stire  that  he  means  what  he's 
saying,  because  my  Impreealon  Is.  the  Confer- 
ence was  conceived  tn  fear  and  concluded  In 
futility. 

I  think  that  one  reason,  for  example,  for 
the  division  of  the  White  House  Conference 
Into  two  separate  sessions — one  on  children 
and  one  on  youth — is  the  fear  that  Mr.  Hess 
and  his  associates  must  have  had  when  they 
rejected  the  Ideas  of  inviting  young  people 
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to  come  to  Washington  for  one,  overall 
conferexuM. 

Let  me  point  out,  Mr.  Matthews,  that  they 
have  a  National  Technical  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. I  happen  to  be  a  member  of  It.  The 
National  Technical  Advisory  Committee  con- 
slste  ot  something  like  100  citizens.  Its  pur- 
pose Is  exactly  that — advisory.  Yet,  we  have 
never  been  consulted  on  the  size  of  the  Con- 
ference, the  site  of  the  Conference,  the  time 
of  the  Conference,  on  the  forum  leaders,  on 
the  discussion  leaders,  on  the  format.  We 
have  never  been  officially  and  collectively 
consulted  on  any  of  the  issues  relating  to 
either  the  White  House  Conference  on  Chll- 
dreo  or  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Youth. 

liATTHZWs.  Well,  what— zerolng-back  on 
the  Children's  Conference — what  do  you 
think  the  President  and  the  .\dmlnlstratlon 
had  to  fear  from  the  Conference?  What  do 
they  have  to  fear  from  the  Youth  Confer- 
ence? 

Pnujs.  I  really  dont  know — I  wish  I  did. 

But.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  do  face  con- 
frontations here  and  there — we  do  live  In  a 
period  of  turmoil  and  strife.  I  think  that  the 
experience  of  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Hunger,  a  year  or  so  ago.  must  have  per- 
suaded some  of  the  people  running  this  Con- 
ference that  they  ought  not  risk  confronta- 
tion— especially,  confrontation  by  the  young. 

Now  mind  you.  the  separation  of  these  two 
conferences — the  hiding  of  the  Conference 
on  Youth  on  the  ski  slopes  of  Estes  Park. 
Colorado — the  attempt  to  spread  It  over  a 
period  of  six  weeks     .  . 

RoBSBTSON.  That's  not  going  to  happen, 
by  the  way.  It's  going  to  be  one  event — one 
gathering. 

PxaLU.  One  gathering  now — yes — but,  stUl 
on  the  ski  slopes  of  Estes  Park.  Colorado. 

ROBBITSON.  That  ts  correct. 

PcxuB.  All  of  these  things  seem  to  suggest 
that  there  was  a  lack  of  courage  to  face  up 
to  the  realities  of  the  situation  in  this  coun- 
try, and  to  face  up  to  the  issues  confronting 
the  American  people  and  a  positive  Job  of 
giving  the  people  an  opportunity  to  express 
themselves  through  plenary  seaalons — which 
was  absent.  Incidentally,  from  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Children. 

RoBBBTsoM.  There  were  two  sessions  to 
which  everybody  was  Invited.  If  they  wished 
to  come,  as  you  well  know,  held  In  the  head- 
quarters hotel  of  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Children.  They  were  finally  allowed 
by  Stephen  Hess.  The  second  one,  as  you  also 
well  know,  was  disrupted  by.  I  believe,  the 
leaders  of  those  who  formed  the  first  one. 

Pbblis.  Miss  Robertson,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  were  three  sessions:  one  on  Sunday 
night,  one  on  Wednesday  night,  and  one  on 
Thursday  night.  None  of  theae  three  sessions 
were  official  plenary  seaalons  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Children.  Mr.  Heas 
ruled  out  all  plenary  aesslona. 

RoBBB-raoN    All  "ofllelal"  plenary  saaalons. 

PxBua.  All  "official"  plenary  sesalons,  yea. 
So.  these  "rump"  plenary  seaalons  had  to  be 
held  In  the  absence  of  official  plenary  ses- 
sions. 

ROBBBTsoif.  And  what  did  they  accomplish, 
do  you  think? 

Pbblis.  Well,  two  of  the  rump  plenary 
sessions  were  held  by  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Organizations.  The  third  was  held  by 
the  black  caucus,  the  Spanish-speaking 
caucus,   and   the  women's  caucus. 

Now,  what  the  first  rump  session  accom- 
plished obviously,  was  very  valid.  It  was  not 
d'.Frupted.  It  was  a  session  to  give  the  dele- 
gates the  opportunity  to  express  their  con- 
cerns— their  feelings  about  the  way  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Children  was 
organized.  It  went  off  rather  well.  People 
had  the  opportunity  to  express  themselves. 
There  were  over  1000  people  there,  resolu- 
tions were  adopted,  there  were  six  speakers 
on  the  major  clusters.  Everything  went  off 
very  well.  It  was  an  Informative  session — an 
effective  session — a  harmonious  session. 
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Now.  that  kind  of  session,  as  a  matter  or 
fact,  could  have  been  held  by  iSz.  Hess  him- 
self, but,  that  was  not  done.  I  did  not  at- 
tend the  black  caucus  session,  but  I'm  In- 
formed that  there  was  an  opportunity  for 
many  of  the  minority  groups  to  express 
Uielr  feeUngs  and  concerns.  In  which  they 
did  rather  well.  It  was  not  disrupted. 

RoBXBTsoN.  That   was  harmonious  also, 

Pbblis.  Harmonious. 

RoBKBTsoN.  I  agree  with  you. 

Peblis.  Here  again.  I  was  told  that  If  there 
were  opportunities  for  the  delegates  to  ex- 
press themselves  officially,  there  would  have 
been  no  need,  obviously,  for  these  r\unp 
sessions. 

Now,  the  Thursday  night  session — which 
I  attended,  and  from  which,  we  all  walked 
out — was  sponsored  by  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Organizations,  but  it  was  disrupted 
by  the  black  caucus.  This  Is  nothing  new. 
Similar  disruptions  have  occurred  elsewhere 
around  the  country. 

If  I  had  been  In  the  chair,  I  would  have 
either  called  the  cops  or  adjourned  the 
meeting.  You  simply  dont  permit — ^In  • 
democratic  society — black  shirts,  or  brown 
shirts,  or  red  shirts,  or  any  other  kind  of 
shirts,  to  get  control  of  a  democratic  meet- 
ing and  convert  It  to  their  own  use,  for 
cltlier  political  or  other  purposes. 

Unfortunately,  I  was  not  In  the  chair.  I 
hitppened  to  be  on  the  platform,  and  I  sUn- 
piy  w.\lked  off  In  disgust. 

But.  the  disruption  was  not  the  fault  of 
the  National  Council,  and  It  was  certainly 
not  the  fault  of  the  agencies  associated  with 
the  Council.  But.  In  the  absence  of  a  ple- 
nary seaalon— an  official  session — this  was 
made  possible.  The  black  caucus  must  bear 
full  responsibility  for  disrupting  this  meet- 
ing. When  I  say  black  caucus,  I  really  mean 
the  extremists  who  were  In  control,  because 
I  know  that  many  members  of  the  black 
r.-xucus  didn't  agree  with  the  tactics  of  the 
extremists. 

Matthbws.  There  were  a  lot  of  charges 
fioattng  around  the  Conference  that  the 
blacks  had.  In  fact,  been  manipulated  by  lilr 
Hess — that  there  was  an  agreement  with 
Mr.  Hess  that  they  could  have  their  own 
plenary  session,  to  which  Reverend  Ralph 
Abernathy  came — and  that  subsequently, 
there  was  some  conspiracy  to  disrupt  the  sec- 
ond plenary  rump  session. 

PrBLis.  I've  heard  these  charges.  Bfr.  Mat- 
thews, but  I  have  no  evidence,  know  nothing 
about  them. 

I  have  heard  that  Doctor  Hurst  had  met 
with  Mr.  Heas.  and  that  some  agreement  was 
reached.  But.  I  have  seen  no  evidence — and 
I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  any  such 
meeting. 

I  do  know,  however,  that  the  only  two 
[>eople  who  came  out  after  the  Conference 
with  "laud"  comments  about  It  were  Mr 
Heas.  who  said,  "this  Is  an  unqualified  suc- 
cess." and  Dr.  Hurst,  who  said  "this  Is  the 
best  Conference  ever." 

RoBBBTSON.  To  get  away,  for  a  moment, 
from  the  politics  of  this  Conference  and  Into 
the  results,  to  sort  of  paraphrase  a  very 
famous  saying,  how  does  this  White  Hotise 
Conference  on  Children  differ  from  all  others' 
Senator  Walter  Mondale  (D-Mlnn.l,  In  a 
speech  on  the  Senate  fioor  a  few  days  before 
the  Conference  began,  reminded  the  dele- 
gates and  the  Senate  that  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Children  and  Youth  held  un- 
der President  Herbert  Hoover  40  years  ago— 
and  I  quote — "produced  a  children's  charter 
comprehensive  enough,  and  still  unfulfilled 
enough,  to  be  a  fine  agenda  for  action  today" 
These  conferences,  as  you  know,  have  been 
held  every  10  years  since  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  called  the  first  one  In  1909. 

PnLis.  The  first  Conference  was  held  vm- 
der  Mr.  Roosevelt.  I  have  attended  two.  In 
1950  and  19«0.  so  I  know  a  little  bit  about  the 
White  House  Conference. 

Personally,  I  have  no  strong  feeling  about 
the  hoUneee   of  a  White   House   Conference 
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on  Children  and  Youth.  For  all  I  know,  a 
yrbitt  House  Conference  on  Children  and 
Youth  could  be  conceived  In  different  ways. 
wfg  example,  some  of  us  recommended  In 
19fl0,  that  It  ought  to  be  converted  into  a 
vrhlte  House  Conference  on  Family  Life — 
that  perhaps  that  Is  the  way  to  do  It. 

But,  in  any  event,  It  has  been  our  feeling — 
in  the  AFLr-CIO  and  In  the  organizations 
»lth  which  we  are  associated — that  this  Is 
t  conference  which  could  produce  some  rec- 
Mjunendatlons;  It  could  focus  attention  on 
lome  of  the  problems  facing  our  youth  and 
our  children:  It  could  Inspire  Congress  and 
the  White  House  to  act  positively  on  some 
of  the  problems  and  some  of  the  Issues;  It 
could  encourage  many  of  the  voluntary  or- 
ganizations to  exert  greater  effort  In  the 
direction  of  assisting  children  suid  youth— 
in  many  specific  areas,  such  as  health,  educa- 
tion, welfare,  day-care,  and,  values — and  In 
many  other  areas. 

It  could  also  help  oui  state  organizations, 
jtate  governments,  and  local  governments,  in 
doing  a  better  job. 

Certainly,  many  of  the  Issues  raised  at  the 
Conferences  since  1909,  have  been  Imple- 
mented, In  some  fashion  or  another,  in 
Executive  Orders,  In  law.  In  specific  local  and 
national  actions. 

So,  certain  things  could  have  been  done. 

Our  Job,  as  we  saw  It,  was  to  offer  our  sup- 
port, which  we  did  offer,  to  Mr.  Hess  and 
to  all  the  others. 

We  offered  our  cooperation  and  our  sup- 
port. We  didn't  conceive  of  It  as  a  "Nixon 
Conference"  or  a  "Hess  Conference,"  but  a 
Conference,  sponsored  by  the  White  House, 
among  all  the  people,  for  the  children  and 
youth — and  all  people  would  include  young 
people — and,  all  colors  and  races. 

We  offered  our  cooperation.  We  offered  our 
advice   We  offered  our  support. 

But  at  every  turn,  not  only  our  coojjcra- 
Uon  went  unsolicited,  but  our  advice,  as 
well — our  advice  was  rejected  almost  at  every 
turn — not  only  our  advice,  but  that  of  many 
other  agenlces,  too. 

It  seemed  to  us,  at  one  point,  that  what 
they  wanted  was  bodies — black  and  white, 
yoimg  and  old — to  come  forward  and  to  fill 
the  halls  In  clusters — in  forums.  In  work- 
shops, tn  sensitivity  courses.  In  play-acting, 
m  flUn-watchlng — In  all  of  these  things. 

I  recall  a  delegate  at  one  of  our  sessions 
referring  to  It  as  "the  White  House  Festival 
of  Films  and  Fun." 

That  was  the  Impression  that  many  of  our 
delegates  had. 

RoBBBTsoN.  Mr.  Perils,  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Children  and  Youth  you  at- 
tended in  1980,  came  up  with  670  proposals 
to  then-President  Elsenhower.  This  one 
ended  with  25  recommendations  for  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  topped  by  more  them  a  dozen 
overriding  concerns,  which  were  overlapping. 
ts  you  know,  with  many  of  the  specific  re- 
commendations. I  contend  that  perhaps  this 
boiling  down,  as  general  as  some  of  the  re- 
commenations  were,  might  have  had  some- 
thing to  recommend  It,  in  fact,  they  were 
more  condensed — there  were  fewer.  I  don't 
know  what's  going  to  happ>en  to  these  over- 
riding concerns  and  recommendations.  But. 
what  came  out  of  the  1960  Conference  and 
Its  670  proposals  to  President  Elsenhower? 
What  specific  legislation,  what  specific  re- 
sults came  out  of  that  Conference? 

Pnua.  I  don't  recall,  offhand,  what  speci- 
fic results  came  out  of  Mr.  Elsenhower's  1960 
Conference. 

I  do  know  that  the  delegates  had  a  chance 
to  express  themselves.  I  do  know  that  the 
delegates  had  a  chance  to  hear  what  hap- 
pened at  the  whole  Conference — the  total 
Conference — in  plenary  sessions. 

Also,  those  more  than  600  recommenda- 
tions or  proposals  were  quite  specific. 

At  this  Conference,  the  recommendations 
"ere  quite  general.  For  example,  the  reoom- 
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mendatlons  Included  such  things  as  the 
"development  of  programs  to  eliminate  the 
racism  which  cripples  all  children."  WeU, 
we're  all  for  that.  But,  what  about  specific 
programs?  What  about,  for  example,  the  de- 
segregation of  our  school  system?  What  kind 
of  legislation  do  we  want,  and  what  kind  of 
orders  do  we  want  from  our  courts  to  do 
this  kind  of  a  Job? 

Another  was  for  "a  national  priority  of 
children  and  families  first,  at  all  levels  of 
American  life."  Now — what  does  "children 
and  families  first,  at  all  levels  of  American 
life"  mean,  for  example,  In  terms  of  Infant 
mortality  rates  and  the  need  for  a  national 
health  Insurance  program?  We  weren't  really 
given  an  opportunity  In  this  Conference  to 
come  up  with  something  specific  and 
concrete. 

Matthews.  Well,  there  were  aome  specifics, 
weren't  there — like  a  National  Child  Health 
Insurance  program  and  the  Child  Advocate, 
approach? 

Pbblis.  Yes,  the  major  thing  that  was 
pushed  at  this  Conference  was  the  Child 
Advocate,  and  it  was  pushed  In  all  of  the 
worksbope. 

I'm  not  sure  what  that  means,  and  I'm  not 
sure  that  many  of  the  delegates  know  what 
it  really  means. 

RoBEBTsoN.  I  think  that  day-care  was  ob- 
viously one  of  the  most  Impwrtant  and  really 
relevant  Issuea  Those  forums  were  Just 
packed  with  people  aware  of  the  need  for 
more  centers.  There  has  been  a  dramatic  in- 
crease In  the  number  of  working-mothers — 
from  10%  In  1940,  to  40%,  as  of  last  count. 
That  is  something  really  specific,  and  It  was 
high  on  the  agenda  of  priorities. 

Pkhlib.  Well,  this  is  really  nothing  new — 
it's  simply  a  repetition  of  things  that  many 
of  the  organizations  and  some  of  the  pre- 
vious 'White  House  Conferences  have  been 
saying  about  the  need  for  day-care,  since 
the  Lanham  Act  of  the  1930'8.  Much  more 
has  been  done. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  national  agency 
on  day-care  •was  extremely  dissatisfied  with 
this  Conference,  because  It  felt  that  the 
specific  issues  relative  to  day-care  did  not 
come  forth.  In  terms  of  legislation,  and  ap- 
propriations, and  things  of  that  sort. 

Matihews.  If  we  could  turn  a  minute  to 
the  Youth  Conference,  which  Is  going  to  be 
held  from  April  ia-22,  as  we  said  before.  In 
Estes  Park,  Colorado — which  Is  70  miles  out- 
side Denver — how  do  you  think  the  Confer- 
ence could  be  improved — what  do  you  think, 
Mr.  Hess,  the  chairman.  Is  planning  for  It? 

Perlis.  Well,  I  think  the  Conference  should 
bo  called  to  Washington. 

This  is  the  place  where  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Youth  should  be  held.  This  Is 
where  the  political  power  Is.  This  Is  where 
the  resources  of  public  relations  are.  This  Is 
where  the  focus  needs  Is  to  be  made. 

I  see  no  point  In  removing  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Youth  from  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  to  Colorado.  I  have  no  idea  what 
Mr  Hess  Intends  to  do. 

It  Is  being  planned  right  now.  It  seems 
to  be  going  down  the  line  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  children,  which  Is  not 
going  to  be  a  very  successful  approach. 

Matthews.  Well,  there  are  some  reports 
that  the  youths  planning  the  Conference 
favored  the  Idea  of  holding  It  away  from 
Washington,  too.  In  a  way,  disassociate 
themselves  from  the  'White  Hotise. 

Robertson.  And  perhaps,  from  confron- 
tation or  disruption. 

Perlis.  Well.  1  don't  know  who  picked  the 
youth.  Was  It  Mr.  Hess? 

Robertson.  You  got  me,  Mr.  Perlis,  I  dont 
know  either. 

Matthews.  So  basically,  you're  not  very 
hopeful  for  the  Youth  Conference? 

Peblis.  No.  I'm  not  very  hopeful,  at  this 
point. 

Matthews.  Besides  moving  the  Youth 
Conference  to  Washington,  Mr.  Perils,  how 
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else  do  you  think  It  could  be  made  Into  a 
more  useful  Conference? 

Pesilis.  Well,  I  think  the  move  to  Wash- 
ington is  very  essential. 

Number  two,  one  session.  Instead  of  divid- 
ing It  up  over  a  period  of  six  weeks.  I'm  glad 
to  see  that  Mr.  Hess  is  doing  Just  that  now, 
after  considerable  toying  with  the  idea  of 
holding  It  over  a  period  of  six  weeks. 

Number  three,  there  should  be  provision 
for  plenary  sessions — at  least  one  or  two — 
so  that  people  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press themselves.  Number  four,  invite  citi- 
zen organizations  to  participate  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  format,  and  the  speakers, 
and  aU  the  rest. 

Number  five,  see  to  It  that  working  youths 
be  Invited — and  that  labor  organizations  be 
invited — to  participate  In  the  development 
of  this  kind  of  arrangement. 

Harden.  Thank  you.  Miss  Robertson,  and 
thank  you,  Mr.  Perlis  and  Mr.  Matthews. 
Today's  Labor  News  Conference  guest  was 
Leo  Perils,  director  of  the  ATL-CIO's  De- 
partment of  Community  Services.  Represent- 
ing the  press  were  John  Matthews,  of  the 
Washington  Evening  Star,  and  Nan  Robert- 
son, of  the  New  York  Times.  This  is  your 
moderator.  Prank  Harden,  Inviting  you  to 
listen  again  next  week.  Labor  News  Confer- 
ence is  a  public  affair  production  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  produced  In  cooperation  with  the 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System. 
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HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF  calitobnia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTA'nVES 

Wednesday.  February  17,  1971 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday 
evening,  February  21,  one  of  the  great 
schools  in  Los  Angeles,  the  Yeshivath 
Torath  Emeth  Academy,  w'ill  honor  Its 
president,  Mr.  Sol  Kest.  Mr.  Kest,  a  local 
prominent  businessman  in  the  construc- 
tion industry,  has  been  most  active  in 
the  Ufe  of  the  Yeshivath  Torath  Emeth 
Academy  since  its  inception,  and  has 
truly  earned  the  honors  that  are  being 
bestowed  upon  him. 

In  recognition  of  Mr.  Kest's  accom- 
plishments and  dedication  to  the  school, 
I  would  like  to  call  the  following  resolu- 
tion to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
They  will  agree,  I  am  sure,  that  Mr.  Kest 
is  certainly  deserving  of  such  commen- 
dation. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Resoltjtion 

Whereas  Mr.  Sol  Kest  came  to  this  country 
as  a  poor  refugee  of  the  Nazi  concentration 
camps. 

Whereas  Mr.  Kest  has  become  a  prominent 
businessman  and  a  dynamic  force  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Southern  California, 

Whereas  he  Is  an  outstanding  example  of 
American  democracy  and  way  of  Ufe, 

Whereas  he  is  donating  much  of  his  valu- 
able time  and  energy  to  the  service  of  his 
community  vls-a-vls  education. 

Whereas  he  has  served  so  nobly  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Yeshivath  Torath  Emeth  Acad- 
emy for  many  years. 

Whereas  Mr.  Sol  Kest  Is  being  honored  for 
his  outstanding  devotion  and  self-sacrifice 
for  the  cause  of  Jewish  and  general  educa- 
tion through  Yeshivath  Torath  Emeth  edu- 
cation at  the  Ambassador  Hotel,  Los  Angeles, 
on  Sunday,  February  21, 1971, 

Now  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  Mr.  Sol 
Kest  be  heartily  commended  upon  his 
achievements  and  may  he  always  set  an  ex- 
ample of  the  highest  American  Ideals. 
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EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION  IN 
AMERICAN  SAMOA 


HON.  JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVKS 
Wednesday,  February  17.  1971 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  education  and  related  pro- 
gram developments  in  our  territories.  I 
know,  are  of  continuing  Interest  to  the 
Members  of  this  Congress.  In  Samoa,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Dr.  Betty  Johnson, 
director  of  the  Early  Childhood  Dlvlalon 
of  the  Samoan  Department  of  Education, 
and  her  assistant.  lutlta  Savall.  a  fasci- 
nating program  is  underway  and  since 
there  are  few  Americans  who  are  not  in- 
terested at  this  point  in  time  in  pre- 
school and  school  learning  centers,  I  am 
placing  the  text  of  her  report  in  the 
Rscord: 

Ea«i.t   Chtlohood   Edttcation   n»   Amxbican 
Samoa   Report   for   Years    1969   Kim    1970; 

THK   iKmATTOH   Al«D   DCVSLOPMENT  Or   EDTJ- 
CATIONAt.  PkoOBAMS   rOR  3-.   4-.   AND  5-YEAR- 

OLD  Children  and  Thets  Parents 

(By  Betty  Johnaton  and  lutiu  Savall) 

INTRODUCTION 

The  education  of  three,  four  and  nve-year- 
old  children  in  Tillage  early  chUdhood  centers 
and  the  training  of  parents  as  their  teachers 
U  a  unique  and  recent  development  In  Ameri- 
can Samoa  and  has  grown  from  only  a 
dream  In  January  19«9  to  the  December  1970 
reality  of  over  SOOO  <*Udren  In  136  centers 
located  in  all  of  the  vlUages  on  the  Islands 
of  American  Samoa-Tutulla.  Ofu,  Oloeeea 
Tau  and  Aunuu. 

That  attention  should  be  paid  to  young 
chUdren  and  their  parents  is  In  line  with 
present  knowledge  of  human  development 
and  the  learning  process,  as  well  as  the  April 
1970  request  from  the  Offlce  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  urging  that  new  ap- 
proaches be  found  to  work  with  parenU  In 
their  homes.  In  order  to  better  assist  all 
children  In  their  flrst  five  years.  It  Is  during 
this  period  that  a  cbUd's  development  Is 
most  subject  to  modlflcaUon;  his  feelings  and 
attitudes  are  formed:  his  language  and  ways 
of  communicating  are  developed:  and  his 
habits  and  ways  of  l)ehavlng  and  coping  with 
life  are  learned.  There  is  well  documented 
evidence  that  early  envlrcnment  and  experi- 
ence do  Indeed  effect  emotional,  social  and 
physical  growth  and  well-being  and  are 
most  critical  to  language  and  Intellectual 
development. 

Benjamin  Bloom's  •  classical  summariza- 
tion of  over  a  thousand  studies  notes  that 
between  birth  and  four  years  of  age  nearly 
50%  of  all  growth  In  human  Intelligence 
takes  place,  with  up  to  80%  In  the  next  three 
or  four  years  and  concludes  that  one  would 
expect  variations  In  the  environment  to  have 
a  marked  effect  before  the  age  of  eight,  with 
the  greatest  likely  to  take  place  between  the 
age  of  one  and  five.  McVlcker  Hunt',  as- 
sessing the  relationship  between  early  experi- 
ence and  Intelligence,  emphasizes  the  Im- 
portance of  reaching  children  early  for  It  Is 
at  this  period  that  they  acquire  the  abilities 
on  which  later  abUltles  are  based.  Urle  Bron- 
fenbrenner '  stresses  that  the  most  potent 
forces  fostering  the  development  of  the  child 


•  Bloom.  Benjamin  8.  Stability  and  Change 
in  Human  Chara^eristiCM.  New  York:  John 
Wiley  and  Sons.  Inc.,  19«4 

•Hunt.  J  McVlcker  Intelligence  and  Ex- 
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•  Bronfenbrenner.  Urle  Ttoo  Worlda  of 
Childhood — 17.5.  and  V.S.SJt.  New  Tork: 
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are  the  persons  with  whom  he  has  developed 
Intensive  and  enduring  emotional  relation- 
ships— namely  his  parents,  relatives  and 
other  persons  with  whom  he  becomes  closely 
Involved  on  a  one-to-one.  day-to-day  basis 
and  that  enduring  Improvement  In  the 
child's  development  can  be  effected  only 
through  appreciable  and  enduring  change  In 
the  behavior  of  the  persons  Intimately  as- 
sociated with  him.  He  urges  parent  involve- 
ment not  only  In  the  home,  but  at  children's 
centers  and  schools  as  well.  Charles  Stlber- 
man '.  discussing  the  relatlonablp  between 
active  Involvement  and  learning,  emphaslzet^ 
the  power  of  play  and  how  through  It  young 
children  begin  to  discriminate,  to  make  Judg- 
ments, to  gradually  develop  concepts  of  casu- 
al relationships  and  to  begin  to  reconcile 
their  Inner  lives  with  external  reality — par- 
ticularly when  sensitive  adults  are  nearby 
to  maximize  the  occasion  by  response  or  In- 
tervention with  appropriate  "feedback"  of 
language,  gesture,  or  materials. 

If  what  has  happened  to  a  child  In  his 
early  years  has  set  a  pattern  as  well  as  a 
capacity  for  future  learning,  then  it  Is  upon 
this  that  all  later  learning  builds.  If  the  ex- 
periences have  been  marginal  or  damaging, 
one  is  confronted  with  a  continuing  reme- 
dial task.  To  be  able  to  kindle  a  delight  In 
learning  during  chUdrens  most  formative 
years  Is  a  challenge  and  an  accomplishment 
that  could  return  more  knowledge  for  lew 
dollars  than  at  any  subsequent  age  level. 

COALS    Ain>    BATTONALS    FOR    EARLY     CHILDHOOD 
PROGRAM 

What  happens  In  an  educational  environ- 
ment Is  the  curriculum  and  It  may  be  pre- 
scribed, emergent,  or  accidental  and  uniden- 
tified. A  suitable  curriculum  for  early  child- 
hood should  not  be  rigid,  or  tightly  prescribed 
by  workbook,  textbook,  kit,  or  program  guide: 
however.  It  cannot  afford  to  be  hit  or  miss, 
or  unplanned — for  the  grouping  of  chUdren 
In  an  uncontrolled  environment,  without 
teacher  giUdance  and  planning.  Is  no  assur- 
ance of  reaching  any  of  the  educational  goals 
sought. 

The  broad  goals  of  the  Early  Childhood 
program  are  to  promote  as  far  as  possible  the 
physical,  mental,  emotional  and  social  well- 
being  of  all  the  children  under  six.  This 
requires  the  cooperative  effort  of  teachers, 
village  personnel  and  all  related  community 
agencies,  public  health  In  particular.  The 
more  specific  goals  of  the  Village  EUkrly  Child- 
hood Centers  are  to  help  each  child  grow  In: 

Personal  autonomy. 

Confidence  In  the  self  and  the  ability  in 
learn. 

Language  and  concept  development. 

Oradual  symbollzatlon  of  experience. 

Creative  thinking,  decision  making  and 
problem  finding/solving. 

In  order  to  achieve  those  goals  thei*e  con- 
ditions should  prevail; 

A  friendly,  supportive  teacher. 

A  classroom  climate,  free  from  fear,  and 
conducive  to  positive  social  and  emotional 
growth. 

A  regtilar  pattern  of  dally  program — 
stories,  songs,  activities,  to  build  security 
and  timing,  but  flexible  enough  for  change 
when  necessary. 

Learning  centers,  carefully  planned,  with 
materials  available  to  children  with  a  mini- 
mum of  teacher  direction. 

Enough  space  and  time  to  move  around, 
explore,  try-out,  discover  create. 

A  variety  of  materials  and  equipment  for 
.sensory  experiences,  motor  manipulation  and 
aesthetic  enjoyment,  requiring  a  minimum  of 
adult  assistance. 

Easy  verbal  Interaction  between  children 
and  between  teacher  and  child,  or  children. 


•  Sllberman.  Charles  E.  Crisis  in  the  Class- 
room The  Remarking  of  American  Kdueation. 
New  York:  Random  House.  1070 
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Introduction  of  new  materials  to  meet 
growing  needs  of  child. 

Short  directed  activities  planned  by  the 
teacher  for  specific  learning  purposes  for  one 
or  a  few  children. 

There  would  be  particular  emphasis  upon; 

The  development  of  oral/aural  language  of 
the  country. 

The  use  of  language  In  functional,  natural 
conversation  and  discussion  as  children  and 
teacher  Interact  with  the  environment  and 
with  each  other. 

The  opportunity  to  reproduce  and  talk 
about  what  has  been  experienced  in  a  va- 
riety of  ways:  block  building,  drawing,  sculp- 
turlng.  doll  play,  dancing,  telling  stories. 

Concrete,  problem  finding/solving  experi- 
ence to  further  sensory  perception  and  de- 
velopment of  concepts — number,  measure- 
ment, special  relationships,  classlflcatlon, 
order  etc. 

In  summary,  the  program  Is  built  on  the 
rationale  that  the  most  effective  learning  \i 
that  which  proceeds  un  the  basis  of  the 
child's  own  motivation  and  personal  involve- 
ment; and  the  effective  teacher  Is  the  one 
who  provides  the  child  with  choices;  en- 
ables him  to  consolidate  bis  learning  at  his 
own  rate  and  in  his  own  style  through  play 
and  exploration  of  materials  and  Ideas.  The 
teacher  plans  the  environment  for  learning 
and  acts  as  a  actalyst,  facilitator  and  re- 
source person  to  extend  the  child's  learning 
In  a  "caring"  and  encouraging  manner. 

BACKGROUND 

In  late  November  1067.  In  reepwnse  to  re- 
ports of  elementary  school  principals  that 
children  entering  First  Level  were  limited  In 
their  use  of  Samoan  language,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  employed  a  stateside  early 
childhood  specialist  with  particular  knowl- 
edge of  children's  language  development  to 
Investigate  and  suggest  a  possible  course  of 
action.  The  need  for  a  Samoan  advisor  was 
clear  to  the  Investigator  and  by  good  for- 
tune a  Samoan  curriculum  specialist  with  a 
college  degree  In  early  childhood  education 
was  discovered.  She  joined  the  staff  In  De- 
cember 1967  and  since  then  the  two  have 
worked  closely  together  on  all  program  plans 
and  evaluations.  A  report  was  prepared  sug- 
gesting various  combinations  of  program  de- 
signs, with  each  analyzed  as  to  feasibility  In 
light  of  relevant  Information  gathered  on 
child  population;  number,  location  and  ac- 
cessibility of  villages;  and  professional  per- 
sonnel and  education  facilities. 

The  Director  of  Education  chose  to  de- 
velop part  of  one  plan — a  brief  educational 
program  directed  to  the  five-year-olds  and 
to  begin  with  a  four-week  orientation  for  the 
children  just  before  entrance  to  First  Level. 
(Children  of  American  Samoa  enter  First 
Level  of  the  Consolidated  Elementary  Schools 
In  September,  if  six  years  of  age  by  Decem- 
ber SI.)  The  curriculum  design,  content  and 
learning  materials  appropriate  to  Samoan 
children  were  planned  and  Implemented;  a 
Samoan  teacher  selected  and  trained  for  a 
projected  flfteen-mlnute  televised  component 
to  Introduce  the  children  to  television,  since 
It  was  the  vehicle  of  teaching  at  First  Level: 
a  four-week  pilot  study  held  in  May  to  test 
the  program  and  materials  with  five-year- 
olds;  a  five-week  education  workshop  In  June 
and  July  for  111  Samoan  assistant  principals 
and  teachers — directed  observation  of  a  mas- 
ter teacher,  lutlta  Savall.  working  with  five- 
year -olds;  and  In  Atigust  all  of  the  children 
who  would  enter  the  First  Level  of  the  Con- 
solidated Elementary  Schools  In  September 
attended  a  four-week  activity-centered,  lan- 
gauge-ellcltlng  program  In  the  schools  they 
would  attend. 

Classroom  desks  were  removed,  or  stacked 
to  one  side,  permitting  the  arrangement  of 
Inviting  learning  centers  that  drew  the  chil- 
dren to  self-selected  activities  of  Investiga- 
tion and  discovery,  with  the  teacher,  a  oata- 
lyet-facllltator,  freed  to  Interact  with  chil- 
dren IndlvlduaUy,  or  In  groups.  The  chll- 
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dren.  teachers  and  parents  responded  en- 
thusiastically to  the  program  which  did  In- 
deed elicit  oral  language,  as  well  as  good 
feeUngs  about  the  self,  zest  for  learning  and 
going  to  school.  Two  statements,  one  by  a 
bus  driver  and  one  by  teacher  are  revealing. 
The  bus  driver  took  the  trouble  to  go  mto 
the  Principal's  offlce  to  ask  what  was  hap- 
nenlng.  saying.  ".  .  .  aU  the  years  before, 
when  I  took  little  chUdren  to  school,  they 
cried  and  didn't  want  to  leave  home,  but  now 
they  don't  cry  at  all  and  cannot  wait  to  get 
to  school."  And  the  teacher,  "I  used  to  get 
mad  and  hit  the  children,  but  now  1  try  to 
understand  why  they  act  Uke  they  do  and 
rm  not  mad  any  more  and  I  don't  hit.  I'm 

glad." 

However,  some  questions  were  raised  by 
elementary  admin Istratocs  as  to  how  chil- 
dren and  te*chers  would  adapt  to  the  tightly 
television-structured  curriculum  of  the  ele- 
menury  school,  beginning  at  First  l/cvcl,  af- 
ter experiencing  a  lively  activity-centered 
program.  This,  coupled  with  a  severe  curtail- 
ment of  the  budget  for  both  personnel  and 
building  construction  stopped  plans  for  a 
full  year  program  for  the  five-year-olds  and 
left  only  another  short  orientation  period 
for  the  following  August  1969.  Realizing  that 
this  span  of  time  was  too  short  and  with  no 
prospect  cf  lengthening  It.  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  age  five  Is  too  late  to  begin  a  pro- 
gram of  child  development  for  modification, 
new  approaches  to  reaching  the  young  chil- 
dren were  studied. 

Two  new,  but  complementary  programs 
emerged — one  to  place  the  three,  four  and 
flve-year-old  children  In  early  childhood 
centers  located  In  their  own  villages  employ- 
ing village  men  or  women  as  teachers,  after 
Initial  and  then  continuing  training;  the 
other,  to  make  use  of  the  existing  educ4i- 
tlonal  television  facilities  to  develop  a  tele- 
vised program  to  be  directed  to  the  young 
children  and  their  parents  in  their  homes. 
Since  television  had  been  used  as  a  small 
component  of  the  Early  Childhood  summer 
program  for  five-year-olds  in  1968.  and,  since 
major  teacher  education,  as  well  as  the  mak- 
ing and  assembling  of  learning  materials, 
would  need  to  precede  any  opening  of  village 
centers,  it  seemed  expedient  to  shape  the 
televised  program  first  as  a  means  of  reach- 
ing a  large  number  of  children  quickly.  A 
description  of  the  two  programs  follows. 

THE   TELKVISXD   PROGRAM 

The  televised  program,  Talofa  Tamaiti 
(Hello  Children),  directed  to  the  children 
below  six,  was  Inaugurated  on  Januar>'  2, 
1969  and  since  that  date  has  been  viewed 
twice  dally,  morning  and  evening,  on  the  two 
major  channels  In  American  Samoa.  The  pro- 
gram Is  taped  by  Toeaso  Faatlll.  a  native 
Samoan.  who  uses  clearly  enunciated  Sa- 
moan speech.  The  content  deals  with  fami- 
liar Samoan  village  life — people,  animals 
pteats,  activities— through  which  the  chll- 
dran  can  relate  their  own  experiences  and 
grow  in  understanding  and  language  power. 
The  setting  for  Talofa  Tamaiti  Is  a  Samoan 
■fale"  (home)  with  a  back  drop  of  posts 
woven  "pola"  (blinds)  and  mats  and  the 
"Mother-Teacher"  Is  Identified  by  the  chU- 
dren as  a  warm  smiling  family  member.  All 
the  songs,  rhymes  and  stories  are  written 
and  composed,  as  there  have  been  almost 
none  for  young  Samoan  children — to  date  50 
soQgF.  30  rhymes  and  Irmumerable  stories. 
The  songs  are  now  heard  being  sung  by  both 
children  and  adults  on  all  the  Islands  of 
American  Samoa — Tutulla.  Ofu,  Olosegp, 
Tau  and  Aunuu — as  well  as  In  Western  Sa- 
moa. Toeaso  has  become  a  well -loved  per- 
sonality— little  children  walk  up  to  touch 
her  to  see  If  she  Is  real  This  program  has 
been  successful  as  observed  by  the  kinds  of 
responses  It  has  elicited  from  both  chUdren 
and  aduiu  and  will  be  continued  In  1971.  A 
radio  version  of  Talofa  Tamaiti,  for  songs, 
itorles  and  rhymes,  will  be  added. 
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VnXAGE  EAXLT  CHILDHOOD  CKNTXBS 

After  launching  the  Talofa  Tamaiti  pro- 
gram,   plans    were    Immediately    started    to 
develop  village  centers  for  three,  lour  and 
flve-year-old  chUdren.  The  commtmlty  was 
Involved  from  the  beginning,  and  the  people 
of  American  Samoa  were  asked  11  they  wished 
to  have  children's  learning  centers  in  their 
vUlages.  This  was  done  early  In  January  over 
television   and  radio  on   a  "Report  to  the 
People"  by  the  Samoan  and  stateside  ad- 
ministrators of  the  Early  Childhood  program 
In  conjunction  with  Samoan  IMstrict  Gover- 
nors, High   Chiefs  and  the  Department  d 
Education  Samoan  advisor.  The  program  en- 
visioned for  the  ChUdren  was  described  and 
the  announcement  made  that  mothers  and 
fathers  would  be  trained,  then  employed  as 
teachers  and  the  vUlage  would  be  asked  to 
contribute  the  use  ol  a  "fale"   (home)    lor 
three  hours  on  each  weekday  morning  as  the 
center  lor  the  chlldem.  Budget  funds  would 
permit  beginning  with  only  40  groups  on 
Tutulla.  however.  If  rucoessful  and  money 
were  avaUable,  the  program  would  be  ex- 
panded to  Include  the  outer  Islands,  as  weU 
as  more  vUlages  on  Tutulla.  If  these  plans 
Interested  the  people  they  were  to  come  to 
the    Early    Childhood    oflloe    to    apply    lor 
teacher  training.  Over  200  applicants  came, 
even  some  over  85  mUes  of  rough  sea.  Tliat 
they  were  Interested  was  evident.  The  ra- 
tionale for  locating  the  early  childhood  cen- 
ters In  the  villages  and  the  selection  of  vU- 
lage mothers  and  lathers  as  teachers  lol- 
lows. 

Location  of  early  childhood  centers  in  villages 
Several  factors  entered  Into  the  decision 
to  place  the  children's  centers  In  the  vUlages. 
It  Is  often  desirable  to  have  schools  for 
young  ChUdren  within  walking  distance  of 
their  homes,  but  In  American  Samoa  It  Is 
almost  Imperative,  for  not  only  Is  transporta- 
tion Umlted,  but  many  vlUages  are  extremely 
Isolated.  Out  of  a  total  66  vlUages  on  the 
Islands  ci  Tutulla,  Aunuu,  Ofu,  Oloeega  and 
Tau,  53  He  along  the  fringes  between  sea 
and  mountain,  twelve  are  more  or  less  In- 
land and  one  Is  on  a  mountain  top.  Even 
small  vUlages  only  a  few  hundred  feet  apart 
can  be  completely  separated  by  pounding 
surf  on  steep,  jagged  cUffs.  While  fifty  of 
the  vUlages  are  "fairly"  accessible  by  car 
or  jeep,  sixteen  can  be  reached  only  by  boat 
or  traU.  Public  transportation  Is  meager,  tm- 
schedtUed,  or  non-existent. 

Secondly,  the  location  gives  high  visibility 
of  the  program  to  the  total  vUlage,  not  only 
becatise  of  the  open  architecture  of  a  "fale", 
but  because  parents,  grandparents  and  oth- 
ers often  walk  to  school  with  the  chUdren, 
carrying  one  ot  two  younger  children.  They 
are  Invited  to  stay  to  watch,  and  do,  sitting 
around  the  perimeter,  holding  the  young  ones 
on  their  laps — so  not  only  the  adults  observe, 
but  the  Infants  and  one-  and  two-year-olds 
enjoy  stimulating  auditory  and  visual  expe- 
riences. The  teacher's  influence  beootnes  an 
ever-expanding  circle — from  the  chUdren 
and  parents  at  the  center  to  vUlage  as  a 
whole. 

The  donation  of  the  use  of  a  vUlage  "fale" 
for  the  children's  center  not  only  gives  tangi- 
ble evidence  ol  Interest,  cooperation  and  par- 
ticipation, but  In  fact  makes  the  program 
possible,  as  there  are  no  funds  for  structures, 
set  at  a  conservative  estimate  of  over  a  mU- 
llon  dollars. 

Teaching  personnel 
The  training  of  vUlage  mothers  and  la- 
thers to  be  the  teachws  In  the  early  child- 
hood centers  was  advisable  on  several  counts. 
In  the  first  place,  there  simply  were  no  pro- 
fessional personnel  available — even  In  ele- 
mentary schools  many  teachers  were  stUl 
working  toward  their  high  school  eqxilva- 
lency  diploma.  Secondly,  and  even  more 
Important,  these  persons  were  vUlage  par- 
ents, so  the  training  could  serve  a  double 
purpose — knowledge   about   young   chUdren 
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and  how  they  grow  and  learn,  which  could 
be  used  not  only  with  children  In  the  vU- 
lage centers,  but  In  their  homes  as  weU — 
with  carry-over  of  Ideas  reaching  downward 
to  the  two-year -olds,  one-year-olds  and  In- 
fants. Recent  research  reports  that  young 
children  who  make  the  moet  gains  are  thoee 
whose  parents  are  mtensely  Involved  In 
meanlngfiU  interaction  with  them — both  In 
school  and  at  home. 

Criteria  for  selection  of  candidates 
QuaUtles  of  humaneness,  personaUty  and 
behavior  should  be  of  high  priority  In  the 
selection  of  teaching  personnel  for  any  age 
level,  but  are  of  top  iMlority  for  those  In 
contact  with  young  chUdren.  The  criteria 
for  the  selection  of  candidates  for  teachers 
of  the  Village  Early  Childhood  Centers  were : 
warmth  of  personality;  clearly  enunciated 
Samoan  speech;  desire  to  leam;  Interaction 
with  ChUdren;  respect  of  their  vUlage;  and 
good   health    (medical   clearance). 

Description  of  the  teacher  edMcation 
program 
Over  the  two  year  period  covered  by  this 
report,  which  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
plan  to  place  three,  four  and  flve-year-old 
children   In   vUlage  centers,  three  separate 
early  childhood  teacher  education  training 
sessions  have  been  held  for  a  total  of  376 
village  men  and  women.  The  flrst,  for  six- 
teen weeks  from  March  through  July,  1969 
for  100  men  and  women,  from  whom  40  were 
selected  as  teachers  for  the  opening  of  40 
VUlage  Early  Childhood  Centers;  the  second, 
ten   weeks   from    January    through    March, 
1970  for  another   100  for  a  selection  of  46 
teachers  for  46  more  Centers;  and  the  third 
for  ten   weeks,  October  through  December 
1970  for  175.  The  large  group  of  trainees  for 
the  last  period  reflected  the  budgetary  pos- 
sibility of  adding  teacher-aides  to  the  cen- 
ters, In  addition  to  50  new  teachers  for  50 
new  centers  to  open  January  4,  1971.  Many 
of  the  second  and  most  of  third  group  had 
the  advantage  of  observing  and/or  assisting 
In  the  on-going  centers.  It  might  be  well  to 
note  here  why  the  ntimber  of  trainees  In 
each  session  has  exceeded  the  number  of 
centers   to   be   opened.   This   was   purposely 
done,  to  allow  for  better  selection  of  teach- 
ers and  to  permit  some  BubsUtutes,  as  ma- 
ternity leave  Is  frequent,  as  well  as    "mala- 
gas"  (trips)  to  Hawaii,  or  the  United  SUtee. 
In   addition   to   the    pre-servlce   program 
listed  above,  aU  of  the  vlUage  early  chUd- 
hood teachers  attended  a  two-week  train- 
ing period  prior  to  opening  of  the  village 
centers  In  September  1970.  During  the  school 
year,  three-hour  In-servlce  meetings  are  held 
bi-weekly    for    aU    teachers    and    Individual 
conferences  the  same  day  a  supervisor  vlsiu 
the  center.  Teacher  education,  therefore.  U 
continuing  and  on -going 

The  training  program  has  been  designed 
to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  both  the 
Samoan  trainees  and  the  chUdren  they  ex- 
pect to  teach.  The  content,  drawn  from  cur- 
rent findings  in  the  field  of  human  develop- 
ment, Includes  attention  to  maturity  and 
behavioral  characteristics  of  chUdren  and 
the  conditions  believed  to  augment  feeUngs 
of  self-worth  and  autonomy;  language  and 
conoept  development  and  progressive  sym- 
boUzatlon  of  experience.  In  addition,  atten- 
tion Is  directed  to  the  Inherence  and  inte- 
gration of  the  discrete  subject  areas  of 
science,  mathematics,  social  studies  and 
language  arts  In  the  self-selected  activities 
planned  for  the  children. 

All  the  training  la  directly  and  practloally 
related  to  aotxial  vlUage  teaching.  No  ma- 
teortals  or  equipment  are  used  that  cannot 
be  replicated  or  provided  for  In  all  centers. 
For  example,  tables  and  chairs  are  not  used, 
as  they  are  rarely  used  In  the  Samoan  "fale". 
Woven  mats  are  placed  on  the  floor  to  sit 
upon  and  most  work  Is  done  In  this  poel- 
Uon.  This  becomes  a  "biUlt-ln"  advantage  lor 
eye-level  talking-wlth  children.  Plants,  seeds, 
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Qow«rs.  featbers.  sheU«.  rocks,  etc.  ar«  lued 
for  sensory  experlenoee  of  many  kUiclB.  Much 
attention  Is  ^ven  to  developing  LnoAglnatlon 
and  resourcefulness  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  in  the  use  of  Indigenous  materials 
for  children's  learning — making  balls  from 
coconut  frond,s.  musical  tnatruments  from 
coconut  shells,  ulas  (stringing  necklaces) 
from  sheUs,  8«eds;  UAlng  leaves,  flowers, 
shells,  etc.  for  discrimination  of  shape,  size, 
color. 

The  major  vehicle  for  teacher  training  la 
demonstration  teaching,  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed by  discussion.  The  Samoan  trainees 
could  not  profit  from  a  lecture-type  oourse. 
even  if  It  were  In  the  Samoan  language,  as 
there  would  be  little  understanding  of  ab- 
stract Ideas  presented.  This  was  found  to  be 
equally  true  of  the  111  Samoan  elementary 
teachers  and  principals  In  the  flve-w«ek 
workshop  In  1968. 

The  training  Is  conducted  In  several  ways: 

Observation  of  master  teaching  of  a  be- 
ginning group  of  young  children,  atmllar  in 
oompoeltlon  and  setting  to  a  village  group, 
over  a  period  of  several  weeks  with  trainees 
acting  as  asBlstants  after  Initial  weeks  of 
obaervatlon.  Discussion  preceding  and  fol- 
lowing all  demonstration  teaching. 

Obaervatlon  of  vUlage  teachers  in  actual 
Tlllags  centers  (Following  opening  of  Initial 
40  groui>s  I . 

Obaervatlon  and  dlacuaeton  of  prepared 
television  tapes. 

Assisting  vUlage  early  childhood  teachers 
In  village  centers. 

Workshops  for  making  learning  materials — 
dolls  and  manlptUattve  toys  and  "gamee"  for 
senaory  preceptlon  and  motor  coordination; 
composing  and  telling  stories;  ringing  the 
Talofa  Tamaiti  songs  and  rhymes;  praotlMng 
maniiscrlpt  writing:  keeping  of  records — at- 
tendance anecdotal,  etc. 

Physical  description  of  the  Village  Early 
Childhood  Center 

The  Village  Early  Childhood  Centers  are 
located  In  "fales"  provided  by  the  villagers 
For  the  most  part  these  are  the  homes  of 
the  teachers  and  run  the  gamut  of  local 
architecture.  One  of  the  most  pleasant  is  the 
typical  Samoan  "fale".  an  open  structure 
with  a  thatched  roof  supported  by  round 
poets  and  well  adapted  to  a  warm  humid  cli- 
mate, allowing  all  the  breezes  to  blow 
through.  Other  homes  may  have  supporting 
walls,  with  open  sp>ace  for  window*,  while  a 
few  look  like  conventional  stateside  cot- 
tage*— some  large,  some  small.  However,  the 
Inside  space  for  the  children  Is  better  than 
one  would  And  stateside,  for  there  Is  no  clut- 
ter of  furniture  and  paraphernalia.  A  large 
woven  mat  covers  the  wooden,  or  white  coral 
floor — eometlmes  there  Is  a  table,  or  cheat 
to  one  side,  sometimes  not.  Tliat  the  space 
Is  clean  and  large  enough  and  within  walk- 
ing distance  for  the  children  Is  the  essential 

A  wooden  cabinet  4'x5'x20",  painted  rosy 
red  on  the  outside  and  sunshine  yellow  in- 
side. Is  built  to  house  the  learning  materials 
and  equipment.  There  are  never  ceasing 
sounda  of  delight  when  the  two  wide  doors 
swing  open  revealing  the  wonders  inside: 
SO  building  blocks  stacked  by  slae:  small 
woodMi  animals  and  people  of  Samoa;  Poly- 
nesian-like cloth  dolls,  dressed  In  Samoan 
"ptUetaal"  and  "lava  lava";  sea  shells  for 
doll  dishes;  fau  bark  for  stringing  seeds, 
flowers  and  shells  for  "ula"  (necklace); 
crayons,  paste,  scissors,  paper;  printed  pho- 
tograph books  of  animals,  people  and  village 
activities;  percussion  Instruments — coconut 
shells  and  "pate"  (hollowed  stick  drum) : 
balls,  both  rubber  and  made  from  coconut 
fronds,  ■•hean"  bags  fllled  with  small  shelL-^: 
plus  a  wide  variety  of  teacher  collected  ma- 
terials for  creative  Invention 

TTie  choice  and  procurement  of  learning 
materials 

A  number  of  factors  entered  Into  the 
choice  of  learning  materials — stiltatoillty, 
availability  and  cost.  Many  thlnga  Important 
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to  children's  learning  were  not  avtOlable  in 
Samoa;  many  things  available  stateside  were 
not  suitable  for  Samoan  children's  use;  whUe 
some  things  that  were  both  suitable  and 
available  were  too  costly  for  a  limited  budg- 
et. It  is  our  belief  that  learning  materials  of 
great  value  can  and  should  be  made,  when- 
ever possible.  In  order  that  they  can  be  du- 
plicated with  little  cost  by  parents  in  the 
homes.  It  was  necessary  to  Import  some  ar- 
ticles, for  example- ^scissors  and  crayons,  but 
many  of  the  basic  le«tfiilng  materials  were 
planned  and  made  locally,  which  proved  to 
be  well  worth  the  effort,  for  not  only  were 
they  "right"  for  Samoan  children,  but  the 
total  cost  was  cut  by  thousands  of  dollars. 
A  brief  description  of  what  was  made  and 
why,  follows: 

Building  Blocks — Blocks  could  b«  pur- 
chased stateside,  but  the  cost  added  to  freight 
charges  prompted  ua  to  search  out  ways  of 
having  them  made  locally.  Around  70,000  unit 
blocks — 10"  and  6"  oblongs,  aV4"  squares 
and  triangles — were  cut  from  2x3  Inch  lum- 
ber. As  fimds  permit,  round  colunons  will  be 
doweling— particularly  useful  as  posts  in 
building  child-size  "fales  ". 

Wooden  Figures — Miniature  figures  add 
Imaginative  dimension  to  block  building  and 
story  telling,  however,  there  were  no  com- 
mercial ones  available  that  resembled  Poly- 
nesians, while  sets  of  animals  contained 
many  not  found  In  Sajnoa.  i.e.  sheep,  goats 
and  "zoo"  groups.  Templates  of  a  Samoan 
family  and  the  most  prevalent  animals  were 
made  and  over  2000  '"stand-up"  figures,  rang- 
ing In  height  from  one  to  six  inches,  were 
cut  from  %  Inch  plywood.  Each  set  consisted 
of  a  mother,  father,  brother,  sister  and  baby 
and  their  animals — dogs,  cats,  pigs,  chickens 
and  an  occasional  horse. 

DoUt — As  dolls  manufactured  by  stateside 
houses  do  not  reeemble  Polynesian  children, 
over  1000  fifteen  Inch  washable  dolls  have 
been  made  from  sturdy  golden-tan  colored 
cloth  and  stuffed  with  nylon  stockings  (fac- 
tory rejects).  Facial  features  were  embroi- 
dered and  hair  was  made  from  wool.  A  small 
group  from  the  Samoan  Women's  Cultural 
Association  sewed  the  flrat  doUa  and  since 
then  the  teacher  trainees  have  made  their 
own.  In  this  way,  they  can  teach  the  vUlage 
mother.  The  dolls  are  dressed  In  gay,  remov- 
able cotton  "lava  lava"  and  "puletasi",  the 
Samoan  national  dress. 

l^ooden  Irona — To  add  to  housekeeping 
play,  some  200  wooden  irons  have  been 
made. 

Books — In  order  to  talk  about  pictures  in 
a  book.  chUdren  need  to  Identify  with  the 
content  and  the  Illustrations.  Since  there 
were  no  Samoan  picture  books,  six  books 
have  been  printed  on  white  index  paper — a 
stock  heavy  enough  to  resist  tearing.  The 
photographs  are  of  Samoan  people,  animals 
and  village  life.  As  funds  permit,  more  books 
are  planned.  For  example,  boats,  cars,  air- 
planes and  one  of  chUdren  In  a  Village  Cen- 
ter. 

Balls  and  Bean  bags— la  addition  to  a 
large  rubber  ball,  balls  are  aleo  woven  from 
coconut  fronds,  and  small  pebbles  or  shells 
put  In  cloth  bags  for  tossing  (beans  would 
sprout  and  are  too  valuable  for  food). 

Beads  for  Stringing — Instead  of  buying 
wooden  beads.  Indigenous  materials  were 
used — tlfa  and  pua  seeds,  cowrie  shells, 
flowers,  discarded  spools,  etc. 

Percussion  Instruments — The  Samoan  peo- 
pie  are  full  of  rhythm  and  there  is  no  prob- 
lem in  finding  suitable  local  materials  for 
instruments — half  coconut  shells;  smoothed 
sticks,  hollowed  logs,  metal  cans,  two  stones, 
etc. 

Paper — Some  F>aper  was  purchased,  but 
moat  of  the  paper  is  used  mimeograph  sheets, 
gathered  from  the  varloua  offices  and  trim- 
mings from  print  shop. 

Songs  and  Rhymes — These  were  all  com- 
posed by  the  staff  for  the  Talofa  Tamaiti 
program. 
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Description  of  a  morning  in  a 
village  center 

A  typical  morning  begins  with  the  teacher 
getting  the  fale  ready  for  the  children.  Out 
of  the  cabinet  come  materials  to  be  ar- 
ranged In  inviting  learning  centers — spaced 
over  the  mat  covered  floor:  the  doll  area, 
with  clothes,  pieces  of  cloth,  a  wooden  iron] 
clam  shell  dishes,  plastic  bottle,  etc.;  and 
stringing  area— with  baskets  (Samoan  made) 
of  tlfa  seeds  (large,  flat  seeds  that  look  like 
chocolate  mints),  round  pua  seeds,  cowrie 
shells — all  with  holes  punched  through  for 
stringing  on  the  fau  bark  strings  nearby;  and 
a  large  basket  fllled  with  hibiscus  and  fran- 
glpanl  flowers — all  to  be  made  into  "ula 
(Samoan  necklace,  like  lei) ;  three  more  sep- 
arated areas  for  drawing,  crayons  separated 
as  to  color,  with  a  stack  of  paper,  often  held 
down  by  a  smooth  rock  to  keep  from  blow- 
ing away  should  the  Trade  Winds  gust; 
baskets  of  scissors;  of  colorful  discarded 
Christmas  cards  of  "beautiful  Junk"  (small 
shells,  leaves,  bottle  cap>8.  etc.):  and  round 
balls  of  molding  clay — each  area  with  a 
stack  of  work  "boards",  made  from  the  ends 
of  cardboard  boxes.  Separated  from  the  "art- 
ists" Is  a  book  area — photograph  books  of 
Samoan  people,  animals  and  village  activities, 
stacked  according  to  cover  picture.  Inside  the 
cabinet  and  stacked  on  the  shelves  according 
to  size  and  shape  are  all  the  building  blocks 
(Oblongs,  squares  and  triangles)  with  small 
size  wooden  animals  and  people,  boats  and 
cirs  nearby.  Also  In  one  side  of  the  cupboard 
are  balls  and  percussion  "instruments",  plus 
Innumerable  objects  collected  by  the  teacher 
for  particular  planned  lessons  on  size,  shape, 
color,  feel,  sound,  taste,  etc. 

With  the  "fale"  ready,  the  teacher  greets 
the  children  and  parents  at  the  door— if 
there  is  one  or  by  one  of  the  posts  of  the 
fale.  She  knows  each  child  by  name  and 
takes  time  to  say  something  pleasant.  The 
children  run  to  the  middle  of  the  mat.  with 
the  parents  sitting  around  the  edge.  Many 
children  hold  bunches  of  flowers,  which  they 
help  arrange  In  a  vewe  (usually  the  lower  part 
of  a  gallon  clorox  bottle) — the  teacher  and 
children  sit  together  on  the  mat  talking 
about  things  they  saw  on  the  way  from  home 
ur  something  that  has  happened,  they  sing 
a  song  or  two.  then  usually  engage  in  a  spe- 
cial learning  "game"  the  teacher  has 
planned,  and  after  this,  the  choice  of  "work 
activities"' — blocks,  dolls,  etc. 

After  the  children  have  made  their  choices, 
they  scamper  to  the  areas,  knowing  how  to 
get  what  Is  needed  and  how  to  proceed.  (This 
Is  dt'monstratea  at  the  beginning  of  school, 
as  each  new  material  Is  Introduced.)  The 
teacher  then  moves  quietly  from  group  to 
group,  or  child  to  child,  talking  with  them 
about  what  they  are  doing;  listening  to  what 
they  have  to  say  about  the  buildings  or  de- 
signs they  are  making  from  blocks;  the 
stories  they  may  be  telling  using  the  wooden 
figure;  or  writing  down  on  their  drawings 
the  words  the  children  use  in  describing  what 
they  have  drawn,  or  cut,  or  pasted.  The 
child's  name  and  the  date  goes  on,  with  the 
child  observing  and  the  work  Is  put  up  cd 
the  walls  or  posts  for  all  to  enjoy.  These  pic- 
tures are  later  assembled  In  "books"  which 
are  added  to  the  book  comer  for  all  to  look 
at  and  for  that  one  child  to  know  he  has 
"also  made  a  book."  As  a  child  finishes  one 
activity  and  puts  it  away,  he  is  free  to  move 
to  another. 

When  the  activity  period  has  ended — and 
this  lasts  over  an  hour  (the  children  are 
busy  with  self -selected/directed  activities 
and  their  attention  span  Is  long)  the  teacher 
taps  a  "pate"  (hollowed  wooden  drum)  to  let 
them  know  it  is  almost  time  to  "put  away". 
The  children  know  where  to  put  the  mate- 
rials but  the  teacher  is  there  to  assist  when 
necessary — it  becomes  a  pleasant  cooperating 
activity.  The  putting  away  is  not  considered 
a  chore,  but  rather  as  part  of  the  learning 
and  fun — to  see  that  each  size  block  Is  with 
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tbe  other  of  that  size — that  the  same  books 
tn  stacked  together,  with  the  pictures  right 
side  up.  The  "putting  away"  adds  built-in 
learning  of  ordering,  classification,  number, 
gue.  special  relationship.  When  all  looks  the 
M  the  teacher  and  group  decide  Is  good, 
they  sit  together— usually  for  a  story;  or  for 
looking  at  a  particular  book  with  the  teacher; 
or  for  some  specUl  "learning  game"  she  has 
planned— perhaps  rolling  a  ball  to  a  partic- 
ular place  or  tossing  It  into  a  basket;  walk- 
ing a  rope  line  placed  on  the  floor;  or  sepa- 
rating objects  as  to  llkenesees  and  differ- 
ences, etc.  Sometimes  a  child  will  tell  a  story 
Ui»t  he  has  thought  out,  often  using  the 
wooden  animals  and  jjeopie.  The  end  of  the 
morning  is  spent  In  singing  songs  and  saying 
rhymes — these  are  the  ones  composed  for  the 
children  and  are  about  the  animals,  the 
plants  and  village  life  of  Samoa.  They  are 
sung  with  gusto  and  much  rhythmic  beat, 
then,  with  the  music  of  a  ukulele  or  only 
the  percussion  "Instruments"  (sticks,  shells, 
stone),  the  children  and  teacher  "slva" 
(dance)  gaily.  It  Is  time  to  say  goodby  to 
children  reluctant  to  leave. 

SUMICART 

The  growth  of  the  Early  Childhood  Cen- 
ters from  none  In  January  1969  to  135  by 
January  1971  for  some  3200  three,  four  and 
flve-year-old  children,  la  objective  evidence 
of  the  Interest  In  the  program.  The  staff  has 
grown  from  the  original  two  to  twelve,  with 
six  more  supervising  teachers  to  be  added. 
All  the  teachers  and  supervising  teachers  are 
Samoan  and  are  drawn  from  non-profes- 
sional ranks.  The  quality  of  their  work  Is 
amazingly  good  and  should  give  encourage- 
ment to  other  states  or  countries  In  consider- 
ing the  training  of  non-degree  personnel. 
Possibly  less  than  S%  have  completed  high 
school. 

When  the  40  centers  opened  In  September 
1969,  it  was  necessary  to  .schedule  the  older 
four  and  flve-year-olds  on  Monday,  Wednes- 
day and  Friday  and  the  younger  children  on 
Tuesday  and  Thursday,  In  order  to  try  to 
accommodate  the  number  of  children.  Even 
so.  the  groups  were  too  large  for  one  teacher. 
When  45  more  centers  were  added  in  March, 
1970  to  Include  more  villages,  It  was  still 
necessary  to  operate  45  of  the  85  on  a  split 
week  schedule  This  Is  a  very  possible  plan 
stateside,  but  difficult  of  operation  in  Amer- 
ican Samoa.  The  parents  are  used  to  send- 
ing the  children  "to  school"  Ave  days  a  week, 
and  no  matter  what  was  said,  the  children 
came.  It  Is  also  difficult  to  refuse  a  crying 
child  entrance  into  an  open  "fale" — what  Is 
more,  It  denies  what  we  were  striving  to 
achieve — to  have  children  want  to  go  to 
school.  Because  of  a  most  appreciated  teach- 
er-training grant  it  has  been  pK>ssibIe  to  add 
50  more  teachers  and  groups,  in  addition  to 
some  teacher-eUdee,  beginning  January  4, 
1971.  Even  so  there  will  still  need  to  be  a  few 
split-session  groups  In  the  crowded  bay  area 
of  Pago  Pago. 

The  televised  program,  Talofa  Tamaiti, 
continues  twice  each  weekday,  with  a  Sat- 
urday telecast  added  recently.  In  January 
1971,  the  songs,  rhymes  and  stories  of  Talofa 
Tamaiti  will  be  broadcast  over  radio.  The 
televised  program  Is  seen  In  Western  Samoa. 
as  well  as  all  the  Islands  of  American  Samoa 
and  the  radio  will  extend  over  the  South 
Pacific. 

The  most  urgent  need  as  we  approach  1971 
Is  construction  of  a  central  Early  Childhood 
Center,  where  continuing  In-servlce  teacher 
training  can  be  held  for  some  200  persons: 
where  large  groups  can  observe  a  master 
'eacher  working  with  a  group  of  children,  or 
particular  techniques  demonstrated  for 
teaching  children  with  hearing,  sight,  or 
other  Impairment;  where  the  administrative 
staff  can  be  accommodated;  where  the  sup- 
ervising teachers  can  conference  each  after- 
noon with  the  village  t.eachers  they  have  been 
with  in  the  morning;  where  learning  mate- 
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rials   can  be  made;    where   radio   programs 
can  be  taped  etc. 

The  present  space  of  less  than  1000  square 
feet  Is  too  small  for  Implementation  of  the 
program.  The  teacher  training  for  176  per- 
sons has  been  held  this  last  ten  weeks  In  the 
public  park  of  Pago  Pago,  under  most  trying 
conditions.  With  W5  centers  In  the  homes  of 
the  teachers,  scattered  throughout  the  vil- 
lages of  American  Samoa,  a  central  meeting 
place  Is  necessary  not  only  for  administra- 
tion and  teacher  training,  but  for  building 
and  retaining  esplrlt  de  corps  and  a  sense  of 
belonging  to  the  total  education  plan.  There 
will  be  need  for  continuing  teacher  educa- 
tion for  years  to  come. 

The  program  has  remained  viable  to  date 
only  by  exercising  the  most  stringent  econ- 
omy. The  cost  per  child  now  averages  about 
$60  per  year,  as  compared  to  over  $1000  state- 
side. The  amount  of  $100  per  year  would  not 
be  excessive  and  would  permit  a  better  wage 
for  the  teachers  as  well  as  more  learning 
materials  and   equipment  for   the  children. 

Plans  are  underway  to  work  cooperatively 
with  the  Public  Health  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Medical  Services  of  American 
Samoa,  to  screen  all  the  children  In  the 
centers  for  hearing,  eyesight  and  all  other 
areas  where  there  might  be  some  physical 
handicap. 

In  the  long  view  ahead,  the  Village  Early 
Childhood  Centers  could  emerge  as  true  Par- 
ent-Child and  Community  Centers,  not  only 
fur  the  little  children,  but  where  all  might 
come  at  scheduled  times  throughout  the  day 
for  recreation,  or  continuing  education  In 
health,  nutrition,  arts,  crafts,  making  of  play 
equipment  etc. 

A  last  thought.  If  man  can  be  sent  to  the 
moon,  then  surely  someone  can  make  a  nour- 
ishing, good  tasting  cookie,  packed  full  of 
protein,  calcium  and  vitamins  and  requiring 
no  refrigeration. 

Our  population  needs  It! 


RESERVE  FORCES  WEEK 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  17,  1971 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  would 
like  to  take  the  opportunity  to  mention 
Reserve  Forces  Week.  One  week  out  of 
every  year  we  take  time  to  pay  tribute  to 
our  spirited  men  who  make  up  the  U.S. 
Reserve  Forces.  Perhaps  no  finer  tribute 
can  be  made  then  to  point  to  the  Reserve 
Force  utilization  in  International  crises. 
Indeed,  this  In  itself  Is  the  most  eloquent 
and  definitive  statement  of  their  im- 
portance— for  this  importance  has  been 
proven  and  is  groimded  In  U.S.  history. 
Let  us  first  consider  post-World  War  n 
history;  second,  let  us  think  of  three 
major  foreign  crises  which  faced  the 
United  States  in  this  period.  The  three 
crises  that  come  to  mind  are  the  1950 
Korean  conflict,  1961  Berlin  crisis,  and 
the  October  1962  Cuban  crisis.  Of  these 
three  major  crises,  what  wfis  the  United 
States*  common  response  In  terms  of  de- 
fense from  the  standpoint  of  strategic 
necessity?  The  answer  Is  of  course,  that 
In  all  three  cases  there  occurred  reserve 
calls  to  active  Federal  service. 

The  time  Is  December  16,  1950,  and 
President  Truman,  In  response  to  the 
Korean  crisis,  has  just  Issued  a  Presi- 
dential proclamation  proclaiming  the 
existence  of  a  national  emergency.  Under 
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this  proclamation  reservists  were  ctdled 
to  active  duty  for  a  period  of  24  months. 
No  less  than  938,379  reservists  went  on 
active  duty,  of  which  between  600,000 
and  700,000  were  veterans  of  World  War 
II.  Indeed  by  the  end  of  the  first  year  of 
the  Korean  war,  reservists  on  active 
duty  constituted  22  percent  of  our  Armed 
Forces. 

The  time  is  August  1, 1961,  and  a  Joint 
resolution  has  just  been  passed  by  the 
Congress,  in  response  to  the  Berlin  crisis, 
authorizing  the  President  to  call  ready 
reservists  to  active  duty  for  1  year.  No 
less  than  147,849  reservists  went  on  ac- 
tive duty.  Defense  Secretary  McNamara 
stated  in  an  address  in  1961 : 

I  think  you  should  realize  how  extremely 
important  this  (call-up)  has  been.  Chan- 
cellor Adenauer  wrote  President  Kennedy 
that.  In  his  opinion,  the  prime  factor  influ- 
encing Khrushchev  In  his  showdown  on  Ber- 
lin was  the  swift  decisive  buUd-up  of  the 
American  forces. 

The  time  is  October  3,  1962,  and  a  joint 
resolution  has  Just  been  passed  by  Con- 
gress, in  response  to  the  Cuban  crisis,  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  call  ready 
reservists  for  12  months.  No  less  than 
14.025  reservists  reported  in  9  hours. 
Again,  the  Importance  of  the  reserve 
military  forces  was  demonstrated. 

Three  major  crises  in  two  decades  of 
turbulent  history — and  in  each  crisis 
Reserve  Forces  were  utilized.  The  rele- 
vance, indeed,  the  paramount  Importance 
of  these  reserve  military  forces  Is,  there- 
fore, fundamental  to  any  consideration 
of  U.S.  national  security. 

The  importance  of  the  reserve  military 
forces  to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States  is  obvious.  Indeed  so  ob- 
vious that  there  Is  a  danger  of  our  tak- 
ing It  for  granted.  If  we  are  aware  of  its 
importance  in  American  history,  we  will 
better  understand  both  its  relevance  and 
its  importance  in  the  complex  age  in 
which  we  live.  George  Fielding  Eliot,  a 
noted  military  analyst  has  stated: 

Itor  the  first  time  In  history  (referring  to 
the  19«1  Berlin  Crisis),  a  President  of  the 
United  States  found  It  possible  to  rely  on 
trained  cltlren  soldiers  to  support  his  foreign 
policy  objectives — because  for  the  first  time 
in  our  history,  citizen  reserve  forces  had  at- 
tained a  level  of  peacetime  readiness  which 
enabled  them  to  respond  to  the  call  of  arms 
without  extensive  additional  training  and 
preparation. 

May  I  say  in  conclusion  that  I  con- 
sider it  both  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to 
salute  the  Reserve  Forces  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  It  is  not  really  I  who 
should  be  so  honored — but  the  men  and 
the  organization.  Thank  you  for  your 
dedicated  and  loyal  service. 


FREEDOM — OUR  HERITAGE 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or  Nrw  HAkCPSRTiiE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  17,1971 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Weaker,  all  too 
often  we  hear  of  the  irresponsible  ac- 
tivity of  our  young  people  in  this  Nation : 
the   burning   of   American   flags:    and 
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ROTC  buildings:  the  incantatl<ms  of 
SDS  and  the  Blacic  Panthers  to  violence; 
ad  nauseam  Certainly,  however,  such  ac- 
tions are  simply  not  representative  of 
America's  youth.  Rather,  they  are  the 
actions  of  a  small,  mlagulded  faction  who 
are  encouraged  In  the  belief  tearing  down 
Is  more  progressive  than  building  up, 

Craig  L.  Staples  of  Derry.  N.H..  is  evi- 
dence of  the  constructive  attitude  of  the 
great  majority  of  our  future  leaders. 
Craig  is  the  New  Hampshire  State  win- 
ner of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
Voice  of  Democracy  Contest."  Speaking 
on  the  theme  "Freedom — Our  Heritage," 
he  asks  that  heated  rhetoric  be  replaced 
by  cooperation  in  the  search  for  solutions 
to  the  problems  confronting  us.  His  is  a 
commonsense  approach  that  I  believe 
merits  a  few  moments  reflection  by  all 
readers  of  the  Conoressional  Record  : 

PkKKDOU OU»  HX&TTACK 

(By  Craig  L.  SUjites) 
So  many  words  have  be«B  written  about 
our  heritage.  So  many  phraaes  have  been 
echoed  about  our  freedoms.  It  Is  difficult  to 
ptLj  original  tribute  to  a  theme  that  has  so 
often  been  honored  In  the  past. 

What  then  Is  the  best  way  for  one  con- 
cerned about  his  country  to  pay  It  tribute? 
IXies  he  beet  honor  It  by  adding  to  the  oft- 
repeated  rhetoric  of  the  past?  No.  today  that 
Is  not  enoiigh.  Our  Institutions  are  under 
attack.  Often  those  Institutions  do  not  work 
ae  effectively  as  they  should.  Violence  has 
become  a  part  of  life  for  many.  Our  country 
Is  on  many  fronts  torn  by  hate  and  distrust 
and  fear.  Rhetoric  alone  wlU  not  solve  these 
problems. 

The  best  way  to  honor  our  American  her- 
itage Is  to  tackle  our  problems,  to  face  up 
to  our  fears.  That  a  naUon  might  reoognlze 
for  Itself  -where  It  Is  lacking  and  where  It  Is 
not  Is  perhaps  the  highest  tribute  that  can 
be  paid  to  thoee  who  foetered  such  a  na- 
Uon. Rather  than  speak  of  our  forefathers' 
high  minded  idealism,  we  must  employ  that 
same  Idealism  to  meet  the  problems  fadn.; 
vu  today.  Rather  than  defend  our  system 
blindly,  we  must  analyze  It  coolly  to  recog- 
nize Its  faults  so  we  can  correct  them 

It  Is  not  necessary  that  we  always  agree, 
for  Democracy  does  not  require  consensus 
On  the  contrary  Democracy  demands  dis- 
sent. But  our  dissent  must  be  of  the  kind 
that  builds  rather  than  crumbles.  We  must 
not  let  our  disagreements  collapse  Into  dis- 
unity. 

We  can  beet  serve  America  by  listening  to 
•very  voice,  harsh  or  subtle.  PSjr  only  when 
every  oplalon  Is  aired  can  the  best  cour«e 
be  plotted. 

It  Is  Just  to  criticize  a  man's  idea  If  one 
feeU  that  idea  Is  wrong.  But  we  mi»t  not 
attack  each  other  because  that  Is  disunity 
not  discourse.  In  the  end,  name  caUtnK  hurts 
all  of  us.  For  one  American  to  erltlclae  an- 
other American's  motives  simply  for  per- 
sonal or  political  gain  is  an  aflitmt  to  the 
basic  concept  of  cmr  Democracy.  Jefferson  and 
Hamilton  attacked  each  other's  politics  vehe- 
mently. But  their  purpose  was  to  serve 
America  *nd  not  themselves.  Onr  purpose 
must  be  the  same. 

Of  course,  it  Is  only  Just  for  us  to  despise 
those  who  may  desecrate  our  flag  but  we  can 
beet  serve  freedom  by  realising  that  it  Is 
their  flag  too. 

It  Is  only  human  for  us  to  be  angered  at 
demonstrations.  They  upset  our  sense  of  or- 
der and  make  us  uncomfortable.  But  rather 
than  hear  Jiist  the  demonstrator's  shouts, 
we  should  honestly  appraise  their  grievances. 
If  we  can  do  that,  then  perhaps  the  need  for 
demonstrations  will  be  leesened. 

We  can  beet  honor  our  heritage  and  thoee 
own  who  coQoetved  our  Democracy  by  taking 
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the  same  approach  as  they  did  close  to  300 
years  ago. 

Just  as  they  did.  we  must  develop  a  i>osl- 
tive  national  attitude  resolving  to  put  aside 
our  personal  animosities  in  order  to  attack 
those  problems  that  plague  America  today. 

If  we  can  do  that,  then  this  Nation,  where 
the  outspoken  are  not  hashed  and  the  soft 
spoken  are  still  heard  will  continue  to  stand 
for  generations  to  come.  We  owe  our  heritage 
and  ourselves  no  less. 


KISSINGER'S  CREDIBILITY  GAP- 
NO  RED  NAVAL  BASE  IN  CUBA 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  February  17,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  U.S.  Naval 
Intelligence  reports  that  the  Russians 
now  have  a  naval  base  at  Clenfuegos, 
Cuba,  capable  of  servicing  a  missile-fir- 
ing nuclear  submarine.  The  evidence  re- 
veals that  the  base  is  now  operational 
and  is  being  used  to  service  Soviet  sub- 
marines operating  in  the  Caribbean  and 
In  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

This  information  was  known  prior  to 
a  nationwide  TV  appearance  of  the 
President.  In  his  TV  discussion  of  Cuba 
and  Soviet  naval  activities  in  that  area, 
the  Commander  in  Chief  affirmed  that 
the  Russians  had  no  naval  base  in  Cuba. 
The  President  assured  the  four  network 
correspondents  and  the  Nation  that  air 
surveillance  provided  certain  proof  that 
no  Russian  naval  base  exists  In  Cuba. 
The  President  added  that  the  Russians 
had  promised  President  Kennedy  in  19132 
that  they  would  not  place  offensive  mis- 
siles In  Cuba  and  promised  on  October 
11.  1970.  that  they  would  not  establish 
a  military  naval  base  in  Cuba.  Moreover, 
the  President  expressed  his  belief  th^t 
the  Russians  would  keep  their  promlt^e 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Russian  > 
have  broken  almost  every  treaty  thev 
have  ever  made  and  that  one  Soviet 
leader  stated  that.  "Promises  are  like  pie 
crusts — made  to  be  broken,"  one  wonders 
why  the  President  Is  so  trustful  of  the 
word  of  the  Russians — especially  over  the 
reports  of  his  own  naval  experts. 

The  reason  that  the  Commander  in 
Chief  and  the  US.  Naval  Intelligence 
hold  opposite  assessments  concerning  a 
Russian  naval  base  in  Cuba  Ls  a  matter 
for  speculation. 

That  concrete  evidence  gathered  by 
Naval  Intelligence  Is  in  error  seems  un- 
likely. The  late  Congressman  L.  Mendel 
Rivers  clearly  stated  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  October  8. 
1970 — see  Congressional  Ricord.  volume 
116,  part  26.  pages  3378.S-35792— that 
the  Soviets  at  that  time  were  building 
a  nuclear  submarine  base  in  Cuba  at 
Clenfuegos.  Mr.  Rivers  challenged  any 
official  of  the  executive  branch  to  Issue 
an  outright  denial.  There  was  only  si- 
lence from  the  executive  branch.  Also, 
many  Cubans  In  this  country  with  first- 
hand personal  information  testify  that 
the  Russians  have  been  building  a  naval 
base  at  Clenfuegos. 

Could  the  variance  of  opinion  between 
the  Commander  In  Chief  and  U.S.  Naval 
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Intelligence  as  to  their  estimate  of  the 
situation  in  Cuba  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
a  pubUc  acknowledgement  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  existence  of  a  Russian  naval 
base  in  Cuba  might  stir  up  public  Indig- 
nation to  demand  eu;tion  to  oust  the  Rus- 
sians from  Cuba? 

This  seems  plausible  since  the  Kissin- 
ger foreign  policy  calls  for  the  United 
States  to  avoid  any  direct  confronta- 
tion with  the  Soviets;  for  if  we  ever  had 
It  out  with  our  enemy,  the  Soviet  Union, 
we  might  lose  the  phoney  "peace"  be- 
tween the  two  superpowers  but  win  the 
confrontation  with  a  victory.  The  Rus- 
sians have  always  backed  down  when 
their  bluff  was  called. 

Those  Americans  interested  in  pre- 
serving this  great  Nation,  if  Informed  of 
the  threat,  will  demand  that  their  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  reveal  the  full 
truth  of  Soviet  activities  in  Cuba  and 
that  we  help  the  Cuban  exiles  give  back 
power  to  the  people  of  Cuba.  Restoration 
of  Cuba  once  again  to  the  status  of  a 
free  nation  Is  in  the  best  interest  of  our 
national  security. 

I  insert  following  my  remarks  a  very 
Informative  Review  of  the  News  article 
entitled  "The  Coming  Cuban  Crisis"  by 
the  noted  columnist  Paul  Scott,  a  news 
clipping,  and  a  resolution  by  the  New 
Orleans  Chamber  of  Commerce: 
(Prom  the  Review  of  the  News.  Jan.  27,  1971 1 
The  Coming   Cttban   Crisis 
(By  Paul  Scott) 
There  Is  a  dUTerence  as  great  us  night  and 
day   between  that  highly  reassiumg  public 
statement  of  President  Nlxon  on  Soviet  naval 
activities  in  and  around  Cuba  and  the  In- 
formation   gathered    by    U.S.    Naval    Intelli- 
gence. 

While  the  President  sees  no  Russian  naval 
base  in  Cuba,  our  Navy  Is  privately  warning 
that  for  all  Intent  and  purpose  the  Soviets 
now  have  a  base  at  Clenfuegos,  Cuba,  capa- 
ble of  handling  mlsslle-flrlng,  nuclear  sub- 
marines. The  U.S.  Navy  also  gathered  hard 
evidence  that  the  Clenfuegos  base  is  partly 
operational  and  was  used  recently  to  service 
Russian  submarines  operating  In  the  Carlb- 
benn. 

This  Is  the  ominous  conclusion  of  the 
litest  Naval  Intelligence  estimate  of  Soviet 
naval  capabilities  and  Intentions  In  Cuba 
waters  now  being  circulated  at  the  highest 
ieveU  of  the  Nlxon  Administration. 

The  highly  claselfled  document  was  pre- 
pared before  President  Nlxon  made  his 
astonishing  statement  over  nationwide  TV 
while  being  interviewed  by  four  network 
correspondents.  In  discussing  Cuba  and  So- 
viet naval  activities  In  the  area,  the  Presi- 
dent stated : 

"Well,  I  can  tell  you  everything  our  In- 
telligence tells  us,  and  we  think  It's  very 
good  in  that  area  because  as  you  know,  we 
have  surveillance  from  air,  which  in  this  case 
Is  foolproof,  we  believe. 

"First,  let's  look  at  what  the  understand- 
ing is.  President  Kennedy  worked  out  an  un- 
derstanding In  1962  that  the  Russians  would 
not  put  any  offensive  missiles  Into  Cuba. 
That  understanding  was  expanded  on  Octo- 
ber 11.  this  year,  by  the  Russians  when  they 
said  that  It  would  include  a  military  base 
In  Cubi  and  a  military  Naval  baae.  They.  In 
effect,  said  that  they  would  not  put  a  mili- 
tary Naval  base  Into  Cuba  on  October  the 
nth. 

"Now  in  the  event  that  nuclear  subma- 
rines were  serviced  either  In  Cuba  or  from 
Cuba,  that  would  be  a  violation  of  the  under- 
standing. That  has  not  happened  yet.  We  are 
watching  the  situation  closely.  The  Soviet 
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union  Is  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  are  watch- 
ma  closely.  We  expect  them  to  abide  by  the 
understanding.  I  believe  they  wlU. 

"I  don't  believe  that  they  want  a  crisis 
in  the  Caribbean  and  I  don't  beUeve  that 
one  U  going  to  occur,  particularly  since  the 
understanding  has  been  clearly  laid  out  and 
lia»  l>een  so  clearly  relied  on  by  us,  as  I 
itated  here  today." 

In  sharp  contrast  to  this  Presidential  "fig 
jjftf,"  the  highly  classified  Naval  Intelligence 
document  reveals  that  late  In  December  a 
Soviet  submarine  tender  operating  from 
Clenfuegos,  Cuba,  carried  out  "servicing  ex- 
ercises" with  three  Russian  submarlnee.  The 
operational  rendezvous  of  the  Soviet  surface 
ghlp  with  the  submarines,  including  one  nu- 
clear powered  sub,  was  the  first  of  Its  kind 
for  the  Russians  In  Cuba  waters.  The  bold 
"servicing  exercises,"  photographed  by  VS. 
reconnaissance  aircraft,  took  approximately 
two  hours  and  Included  the  loading  of  sup- 
plies from  the  Soviet  tender  to  one  of  the 
tliree  submarines. 

At  least  a  dozen  members  of  the  submarine 
orew  were  exchanged  during  the  operation. 
Those  leaving  the  submarine  were  taken  to 
Clenfuegos  for  "rest  and  recreation"  or  flown 
from  Cuba  back  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Sev- 
eral high-ranking  Soviet  naval  officers  who 
Had  been  flovra  to  Cuba  from  the  Soviet 
Onion  took  part  In  the  exercise. 

Naval  submarine  analysts  who  studied  the 
Intelligence  estimate  say  the  "servicing  exer- 
cises" definitely  show  that  the  Soviets  can 
and  are  planning  to  use  Clenfuegos  as  a 
submarine  operating  base. 

Although  the  actual  rendezvous  took  place 
outside  of  Clenfuegos  Harbor,  all  supplies 
transferred  to  the  submarine  from  the  Rus- 
sian tender  were  first  picked  up  at  the  Cuban 
port.  This  clearly  Indicates  that  the  Kremlin 
plans  to  use  Cuba  as  a  major  supply  base  In 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Soviet  naval  crews 
housed  In  barracks  at  Clenfuegos  Harbor  were 
used  to  load  the  suppUes  on  the  Soviet  sub- 
marine tender.  Several  members  of  the  So- 
viet land-based  crew  went  aboard  the  tender 
and  took  part  In  the  "servicing  exercises." 

In  addition  to  the  carefully  planned  sup- 
ply operation,  the  submarine  tender  and  the 
submarines  were  In  direct  radio  contact  with 
a  newly  built  naval  communication  center  at 
Clenfuegos.  Cuban  refugees  report  that  the 
center  \&  completely  manned  by  Russians. 
The  high-powered  radio  at  Clenfuegos  Is  al- 
ready being  used  to  transmit  weather  and 
coded  messages  to  Soviet  mlsslle-flrlng  sub- 
marines now  believed  to  be  stationed  off  the 
Atlantic  Coast  as  well  as  In  the  Caribbean  and 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  original  copy  of  this  Naval  Intelli- 
gence estimate  was  forwarded  to  the  White 
House  during  the  recent  holidays  where  Dr. 
Henry  Kissinger,  the  President's  National 
Security  Advisor,  Indicated  that  It  would  be 
carefully  used  In  the  formation  of  any  Cuban 
sctlon  deemed  necessary.  Yet,  while  the  In- 
telligence flndlng  leaves  no  doubt  that  the 
Busslans  are  tislng  the  Port  of  Clenfuegos  as 
a  submarine  base,  there  has  been  no  official 
determination  of  this  at  the  White  House 
policy-making  level.  All  Naval  officials  In- 
volved In  the  drafting  of  the  estimate  have 
been  able  to  learn  is  that  the  estimate  is 
now  In  the  hands  of  Kissinger's  foreign  pol- 
icy staff  In  the  White  House  for  "further 
aaalyzatlon  and  study."  No  National  Security 
Council  meeting  has  been  called  to  discuss 
its  ominous  implications. 

President  Nixon's  unexpected  TV  state- 
ment on  Cuba  not  only  surprised  and 
shocked  Naval  Intelligence  officials,  but  they 
had  no  Inkling  that  the  President  would  dis- 
count the  Soviet  naval  activities  In  the  Cuba 
area,  nor  could  they  fathom  his  reasons  for 
doing  so.  The  President's  statement  high- 
lights the  often  frightening  gap  that  exists 
at  times  between  those  who  have  respon- 
sibility for  gathering  the  facts  and  those 
who  Interpret  them  for  use  In  policy-making. 
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The  position  the  President  Is  taking  has 
been  Interpreted  by  these  Naval  officials  as  an 
indication  that  President  NUon  and  his 
policy-makers  haven't  been  able  to  agree  on 
what  to  do  about  the  new  Soviet  threat.  If 
they  accept  the  hard  facts  of  the  Naval  In- 
•uelllgence  estimate.  It  Is  pointed  out,  the 
President  and  his  advisors  must  conclude 
that  the  Russians  have  double-crossed  them 
and  violated  the  "xinderstanding"  not  to  use 
Cuban  ports  or  bases  for  their  submarines. 
That  finding  might  trigger  a  new  U.S.-Sovlet 
"confrontation"  over  the  use  of  Cuba  as  a 
base  for  offensive  weapons — a  "confronta- 
tion" that  the  Nlxon  Administration  appar- 
ently is  not  willing  or  ready  to  face  at  this 
time,  or  which  It  wants  delayed  for  reasons 
that  are  only  known  at  the  White  House 
level. 

Significantly,  Mr.  Kissinger  recently  asked 
Secretary  of  State  Rogers  again  to  sound 
out  the  Soviets  on  whether  the  submarine 
tender  now  operating  In  Cuba's  waters  will 
permanently  use  Cuban  ports.  Naval  intelli- 
gence officials  say  the  answer  Is  clear  by  the 
fact  that  the  submarine  tender  has  been 
operating  out  of  Cuban  ports  for  the  past 
three  months  and  another  Is  en  route  to  re- 
place it. 

Two  other  parts  of  President  Nixon's  state- 
ment on  Cuba  also  bother  officials  at  Naval 
Intelligence.  One  was  his  pronouncement  that 
he  believed  the  Russians  would  keep  the 
"understanding"  not  to  put  a  naval  military 
base  In  Cuba.  In  effect,  the  President  by 
saying  this  publicly  was  accepting  the  private 
as.surances  of  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
Gromyko  and  Ambassador  Dobrynln  over 
the  hard  facts  gathered  by  the  Navy.  Yet, 
Gromyko  and  Dobrynln  are  both  known  to 
have  lied  to  the  late  President  Kennedy  dur- 
ing the  1962  Cuban  missile  crisis.  At  the 
time  the  Russians  were  sneaking  l.R.B.M.s 
and  medium-range  bombers  Into  Cuba, 
Gromyko  and  Dobrynln  were  assuring  Ken- 
nedy that  the  Soviets  had  no  Intention  of 
putting  offensive  weapons  on  the  Island. 

To  most  military  Intelligence  experts  It  la 
a  little  frightening  that  President  Nlxon 
would  even  consider  discussing  Cuba  with 
the  two  Soviet  diplomats  after  their  earlier 
deceptions.  And  to  SKScept  their  word  now, 
as  the  President  says  he  has.  Is  considered 
folly  of  the  most  dangerous  kmd.  Especially 
in  light  of  the  Intelligence  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  access  to  on  Soviet  activities  in 
Cuba. 

The  other  disturbing  statement  by  the 
President  was  bis  contention  that  U.S.  sur- 
veillance of  Cuba  from  the  air  Is  foolproof. 
None  of  the  Intelligence  services  have 
claimed  that.  For  months.  Defense  Intelli- 
gence officials  have  been  urging  that  more  use 
be  made  of  Cuban  refugees  so  that  the  gov- 
ernment wouldn't  be  caught  "off  guard"  as 
it  was  before  the  1963  Cuban  crisis.  Despite 
the  high  degree  of  accuracy  of  new  U.S.  re- 
connaissance cameras  and  devices,  they  still 
can't  determine  what  is  hidden  under  cam- 
ouflage facilities  and  In  storage  areas.  It  Is 
pointed  out  that  dally  reconnaissance  flights 
would  be  needed  over  Cuban  ports  to  deter- 
mine If  any  Soviet  submarines  were  using 
them.  Now,  if  there  are  two  reconnaissance 
flights  a  week  this  Is  considered  high.  And 
still  unknown  to  U.S.  officials  is  what  the 
Russians  have  succeeded  In  biding  In  the 
hundreds  of  caves  being  used  as  military  stor- 
age areas  on  the  Island. 

This  lack  of  vlUl  Intelligence  about  So- 
viet activities  in  Cuba  is  privately  admitted 
by  rank  and  file  American  Intelligence  of- 
ficers. They  claim  It  Is  the  result  of  policy 
restrictions  placed  on  the  methods  they  can 
use  to  gather  Information  on  Cuba.  An  ex- 
ample of  these  restrictions  Is  the  Wlilte  House 
bar  against  financing  Cuban  refugee  opera- 
tions to  gather  firsthand  data  on  Soviet  ac- 
tivities on  the  island.  White  House  aides  take 
the  position  that  this  type  of  intelligence 
gathering  Is  prohibited  by  the  1962  "under- 
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standing"  on  Cuba  reached  by  U.S.  and  So- 
viet olBclals. 

The  only  sure  way  that  the  VS.  can  learn 
the  fuU  Soviet  capability  in  Cuba,  these  In- 
telligence officials  say,  is  to  use  antl-Castro 
refugees  to  do  the  spying.  "As  long  as  the 
policy-makers  have  the  preconceived  Idea 
that  Russia  has  no  plans  to  use  Cuba  as  a 
military  base,"  stated  one  military  Intelli- 
gence officer,  "It  is  Impossible  to  convince 
them  that  a  round-the-clock  surveillance  of 
Cuba  is  needed." 

There  are  Increasing  signs  that  the  Presi- 
dent's ^innrtHng  of  Cuba  Is  closely  tied  to  his 
strategy  for  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitations 
Talks  (S.AJi.T.)  with  the  Russians  Drafted 
by  PresUleiitlal  Aide  Kissinger,  the  BJi-XJI. 
strategy  calls  for  the  U^.  to  avoid  any  di- 
rect confrontation  with  the  Soviets  until  It 
can  be  determined  If  the  Russians  are  serious 
about  curbing  defensive  and  offensive  we(4>- 
ons  deUvery  systems.  Kissinger  privately 
takes  the  position  that  a  U.S.  admission  that 
the  Russians  now  have  an  operational  naval 
base  In  Cuba  could  trigger  demands  In  Con- 
gress that  immediate  action  be  taken  to  force 
the  Soviets  out  of  Cuba. 

Such  a  U.S.-Sovlet  confrontation  in  turn 
would  foroe  a  complete  breakdown  of  the 
S.A.L.T.  negotiations,  which  have  been  given 
the  Administration's  highest  foreign  poUcy 
priority.  President  Nlxon  Is  cotmtlng  on 
reaching  a  missile  agreement  with  the  So- 
viets before  the  1972  Presidential  campaign. 
During  the  recent  Helsinki  round  of  the 
S.AJj.T.  negotiations  (November  2  to  De- 
cember 19),  the  Soviet  delegation  showed 
Its  diplomatic  Interest  in  Cuba.  The  Soviet 
negotlatocB  noted  that  Russia  had  evny  right 
to  put  a  military  base  in  Cuba  If  she  so  de- 
sired. They  contracted  a  Soviet  base  In  Cuba 
to  U.S.  bases  in  Europe  or  the  Mediterranean. 
The  inference  was  that  the  Russians  woiild 
be  willing  to  forego  any  Cuban  bese  If  the 
U.S.  pulled  Its  aircraft  carriers  out  of  the 
Mediterranean  or  gave  up  Its  air  and  naval 
bases  In  Spain.  The  Soviet  negotiators'  argu- 
ment Is  In  line  with  the  main  Russian 
SAX.T.  demand.  It  states  that  the  U.S.  must 
Include  its  aircraft  bases  In  Europe  and  air- 
craft carriers  in  the  Mediterranean  in  any 
over-all  agreement  covering  both  offensive 
and  defensive  weapons. 

This  use  of  Cuba  as  a  S.AX.T.  bargaining 
weapon  clearly  highlights  the  Importance 
that  the  Krmnlln  attaches  to  Its  navel  ac- 
tivities on  that  strategic  Caribbean  Island. 
In  light  of  this  use  of  Cuba,  Intelligence 
officials  would  like  to  see  President  Nixon 
adopt  a  more  realistic  view  of  what  the 
Russians  are  up  to  In  the  Caribbean.  Unless 
the  Preldent  acts  quickly,  they  see  the  Krem- 
lin vising  Cuba  to  blackmail  this  country  Into 
either  pulling  Its  Naval  forces  out  of  the 
Mediterranean  area  or  forcing  the  U.S.  to 
make  other  concessions. 

The  American  Intelligence  community 
sees  the  Soviet  naval  base  in  Cuba  as  part  of 
a  network  of  naval  bases  the  Russians  are 
now  establishing  eiround  the  world.  These 
include  Mersa  Matruh,  and  Alexandria,  In 
Eygpt;  the  Socotra  Islands  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Red  Sea;  and,  a  former  French  base  In 
Algeria.  The  expanding  Soviet  navy  also  has 
acquired  the  right  to  use  the  Port  of  Modlslo 
in  Somallland,  Trlncomalee  in  Ceylon,  the 
Mauritius  Islands  In  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
one  or  more  ports  in  Nigeria. 

The  establishment  of  this  network  of  baaes 
by  the  Soviets  Is  being  cited  by  Intelligence 
officials  as  evidence  that  the  Kremlin  has 
adopted  a  forward  military  strategy  designed 
to  control  the  strategic  waterways  of  the 
world.  This  forward  strategy'  also  will  permit 
the  Soviet's  mlsslle-flrlng  nuclear  sub- 
marines to  remain  on  stations  constantly 
within  the  defenses  of  the  U.S.  and  other 
N.A.T.O.  nations.  Its  potential  for  black- 
mall,  alone,  is  enormous! 

If  viewed  in  this  light,  the  construction  of 
the  Clenfuegos  base  In  Cuba  Is  an  even  more 
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omlnoua  development  tban  the  attempted 
deployment  of  Soviet  nuclear  mlaallea  on 
Cuban  bases  In  1002. 

The  Cteafuegoa  base  would  be  needed  if 
re«Uy  largo  numbers  of  nuclear  submarines 
were  to  be  continuously  off  the  coast  of  the 
United  States.  That  U  the  true  tbre«t  of  the 
base.  Which  suggesu.  in  turn,  that  the  So- 
viets are  now  planning  continuous  deploy- 
ment of  very  large  numbers  of  "Tankee" 
class  and  other  nuclear  submarines  in  the 
Caribbean  and  along  the  American  coast. 
The  Clenfuegoe  operation  reveals  an  un- 
doubted Soviet  Intention  to  gain  a  solid 
"capability"  to  knock  out  the  Panama  Canal 
and  the  entire  lAnd-based  bomber  compo- 
nent of  the  U.S.  deterrent,  plus  the  oontrols 
of  the  "Safegiiard"  A3Jid.  system. 

The  most  horrifying  single  aspect  of  the 
3tory  of  the  Clenfuegoe  base  is  still  the  r»- 
spoose  with  whloh  the  bad  news  was  met  »t 
the  White  House  and  in  Congress.  Consider 
a  simple  comiNulson.  In  1963.  the  Congress 
was  In  flames  over  reports  of  Soviet  mlsdlea 
In  Cuba,  even  before  the  presence  of  those 
missiles  was  confirmed  by  U-3  reconnais- 
sance photographs.  Contrast  this  with  the 
near  Congreesional  silence  that  has  eng\Ufed 
the  news  from  Clenfuegos  ever  since  It  first 
came  out  that  the  Russians  were  building 
a  base  there. 

And  then  think  of  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion's response  to  this  news,  that  is  even 
more  alarming  I  Consider  President  Nixon's 
reassuring  statement  that  the  Russians  have 
no  plans  of  doing  what  our  Intelligence  peo- 
ple say  they  are  doing. 

The  obvious  intent  was,  and  is,  to  prevent 
the  American  public  from  growing  alarmed, 
when  we  sho\ild  be  deeply  alarmed.  The 
question  each  of  us  should  personally  ask  the 
White  Ho\ise  and  our  Representatives  In 
Congress  is:  Why  U  the  full  story  of  Soviet 
activities  In  Cuba  being  withheld  from  the 
public? 

If  enough  of  us  raise  our  voices,  we  can 
force  the  Nixon  Administration  to  take  the 
necessary  measures  to  dismantle  the  Soviet 
nuclear  submarine  base  In  Cuba  before  it  U 
used  as  a  serious  blackmail  threat  1 1 

One  wonders  what  the  outcome  of  the  first 
Cuban  missile  crisis  would  have  been  if  the 
late  president  Kennedy  had  delayed  the 
Naval  blockade  of  Cuba  and  warning  to  the 
Russians  until  after  the  Soviets  had  their 
mlsailee  operational.  How  serious  would  Sov- 
iet blackmail  have  become?  Intelligence 
leaks,  some  of  them  by  the  same  sources  that 
provided  information  for  this  article,  forced 
Kennedy  to  act  sooner  than  be  originally  had 
planned.  Many  Involved  in  the  first  Cuban 
missile  crisis  believed  that  bad  Mr.  Kennedy 
delayed  his  blockade  decision  a  week  or  ten 
days  the  outcome  would  have  been  different. 
What  does  Mr.  Nixon's  procrastination 
mean?  Certainly  no  answer  comforting  to 
those  concerned  about  American  security  Is 
possible  I 


(From  the  Washington  Star.  Feb.  S,  1971) 
Sovixr  Navt  Sttb  Tnfsn  Nxaxs  Cttba 

A  Soviet  submarine  tender  is  headed  for 
Cuba,  the  Pentagon  said  today. 

The  tender,  accompanied  by  a  gulded- 
mlsslle  cnilser  and  a  tanker,  is  not  the  one 
that  left  Cuban  waters  late  last  year  after 
provoking  fears  that  the  Russians  Intended 
to  begin  operating  their  new  Yankee  class 
submarines  from  a  base  at  Clenfuegoe,  Cuba. 

The  Yankee  class  submarine  Is  similar  to 
the  VB.  Polaris  nuclear  powered  submarine. 
Both  carry  16  long  range  nuclear  mlsslle«. 

Pentagon  press  spokesman  Jerry  W.  Fried- 
helm  declined  to  characterize  the  movement 
of  the  tender.  The  three  vessels  were  south  of 
Bermuda  today,  he  said. 

He  was  somewhat  evasive  when  asked 
whether  the  small  task  force  ms  accom- 
panied by  any  submarines 

"I  don't  have  any  siibmarlne  reports  we 
can  discuss  here  this  morning."  he  said. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  practice  in  the  past  has  been  to  dis- 
cuss Soviet  submarines  when  they  are  seen 
on  the  surface,  but  not  when  they  are  de- 
tected when  traveling  submerged. 


RSSOLOTIOM     ON      NATIONAL     DXIXNSB     PaSSKD 
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Whereas,  the  United  States  Is  today  con- 
fronted with  an  extremely  serious  foreign 
crisis  as  a  result  of  the  aggressively  expan- 
sionist policies  and  acts  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  several  regional  areas  of  the  world.  I.e., 
( 1 )  Solvet  forces  constitute  a  major  politi- 
cal and  military  presence  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  the  Middle  East  and  the  Indian 
Ocean;  (3)  Soviet  submarines  and  warships, 
equipped  with  missilee,  operate  oS  the  coasts 
of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  the 
Caribbean;  and 

Whereas,  the  dimensions  of  the  Soviet 
challenge  are  scarcely  realized  by  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  the  ordinary  citizen  is  un- 
aware that  the  U.S.  has  lost  world  leader- 
ship in  nuclear  weapons  and  strategic  arms 
since  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  space  of  five 
years — from  1066  to  1970 — has  virtually 
quadrupled  the  total  megatonnage  In  its 
strategic  offensive  force  while  in  that  same 
period  the  United  States  has  reduced  Its 
megatonnage  by  more  than  40'^^;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Is  a  maritime 
nation  in  a  world  heavily  dependent  on  the 
oceans  from  an  economic  standpoint  and 
from  the  end  of  World  War  II  untU  recent 
times,  the  capability  of  American  seapower 
to  control  the  seas  was  unchallenged;  and 
Whereas.  Russian  seapower,  which  Includes 
the  largest  submarine  force  the  world  has 
ever  known,  now  challenges  our  capability 
to  control  the  seas,  and  Russian  military 
power  In  general  and  Russian  seapower  in 
particular,  continue  to  grow  at  a  rapid  rate 
and  their  expenditures  on  defense-related 
Research  and  Development,  which  will  de- 
termine the  weaponry  of  the  future,  exceed 
ours  by  30  percent;  and 

Whereas,  the  Nixon  Doctrine  Increases  our 
dependence  on  American  seapower  to  satisfy 
those  treaty  commitments  vital  to  our  na- 
tional interests,  and  every  plan  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  Free  World  depends  on  control 
of  the  seas;   and 

Whereas,  the  VS.  Navy  during  the  past 
two  years  has  deactivated  some  300  ships 
while  our  replacement  program,  based  on 
the  premise  of  providing  fewer  but  more 
effective  ships.  Is  proceeding  slowly,  and  the 
FY  71  budget  provides  lees  than  $3  billion 
for  shipbuilding,  while  It  Is  estimated  that 
»5  billion  annually  for  five  years  Is  required; 
and 

Whereas,  the  U.S.  ballistic  mlssUe  subma- 
rine force  will  very  soon  be  inferior  to  the 
Russian  force  In  numbers  and  capability, 
and  Russian  submarine  construction  capa- 
bility already  exceeds  ours  by  300%;  and 

Whereas,  the  President's  ABM  program 
win,  at  best,  give  us  a  limited  capability  by 
about  1974.  while  an  ABM  system  Is  In  place 
and  operational  now  around  Moscow  and  It  Is 
anticipated  that  their  anti-aircraft  system, 
which  protects  the  reet  of  the  country,  will 
soon  have  an  antl-mlsslle  capability;  and 

Whereas,  the  Honorable  L.  Mendel  Rivers, 
Chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, has  stated:  ". . .  the  future  of  this  na- 
tion hangs  by  a  thread.  We  are  In  a  far  more 
serious  situation  than  many  would  have  you 
believe.  Our  way  of  life  Is  not  only  being  chal- 
lenged from  within,  it  la  being  very  definitely 
threatened  from  without .  .  .  The  Issue,  there- 
fore Is  very  simply  how  much  money  must  we 
spend  to  Insiire  our  stirvlval — since  IT  we  fall 
to  demonstrate  to  the  Soviet  Union  our  de- 
termination to  survive — the  amount  of 
money  we  spend  for  domestic  programs  will 
become  merely  an  academic  exercise." 
Now,   therefore,   be  It   resolved,   that   the 
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Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  New  Orleans 
Area  strongly  urges  that  the  92nd  Congress 
immediately  undertake  to  provide  the  De- 
fense  Department  with  whatever  monies,  au- 
thority and  guidance  Is  deemed  necessary  to 
obtain  the  naval  and  military  power  re- 
quired to  guarantee  otir  survival  as  a  Free 
Nation  In  a  Free  World,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  distributed  to:  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Vice  President,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  all  Members  of  the 
United  SUtes  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  news  media,  and  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 


THE    TREND'  IN  GREECE 


HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  18.  1971 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  dlstingiiislied  observer  Clay- 
ton Prltchey  wrote  an  article  entitled 
"The  'Trend'  In  Greece."  The  article  Is 
worthy  of  the  special  attention  of  the 
Senate  and  the  country.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  It  be  printed  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

The  "Trend"  in  Greece 
(By  Clayton  Fritchey) 

Washington. — When  If  the  tenuous  truce 
in  the  Middle  East  breaks  down — as  It  could 
In  the  near  future — the  Administration  in- 
evitably will  have  to  review  the  security  of 
the  American  position  In  the  Mediterranean. 

Presumably,  the  southern  anchor  of  NATO 
Is  Greece,  and  If  that  Is  so.  the  United 
States  Is  relying  on  a  weak  and  unreliable 
reed.  Why,  It  may  be  asked,  should  the  Greek 
people  support  a  nation  (the  U.S.A.)  that 
Is  arming  its  oppressors,  the  Greek  military 
Junta? 

Anyone  who  has  been  In  Greece  recently 
knows  that  the  luilversal  question  Is  why 
America,  supposedly  fighting  In  Indochina  to 
preserve  democracy  and  the  right  of  self- 
determination.  Is  at  the  same  time  backing 
a  military  dictatorship  In  Athens. 

The  Truman  Doctrine  (to  save  Greece  for 
democracy)  Is  about  to  have  its  34th  birth- 
day— and  what  a  discouraging  one  It  Is.  For 
over  two  decades  the  United  Statee  has 
poured  billions  of  dollars  into  Greece  for 
military  and  economic  aid  so  that  the  people 
supposedly  oould  enjoy  the  right  to  choose 
their  own  government.  Yet  the  end  result 
of  all  this  effort  Is  now  one  of  the  harshest 
dictatorships  In  the  world. 

Back  In  1947.  the  great  idee  was  to  save 
Greece  from  the  fate  of  countries  like  Yugo- 
slavia and  Romania,  which  had  been  taken 
over  by  Communist  governments  allied  with 
Russia.  Today,  however,  most  Greeks  would 
be  only  too  happy  to  have  as  much  freedom 
and  secixrlty  as  the  Romanians  and  the  Yugo- 
slavs presently  enjoy. 

No  American  President  would  presently 
dre€un  of  visiting  Greece,  but  It  is  a  notice- 
able fact  that  Nixon  has  gone  out  of  his  way 
to  visit  both  Belgrade  and  Bucharest.  Ac- 
tually, these  are  among  the  few  capitals  In 
which  Nixon  has  felt  secure  enough  to  ride 
In  an  open  car. 

Nevertheless,  month  by  month  the  Admin- 
istration steps  up  Its  backing  of  the  Greek 
generals,  regardless  of  their  ever  harsher  sup- 
pression of  democracy.  It  Is  all  done,  of 
course.  In  the  name  of  NATO  and  saving 
Europe  from  the  real  or  fancied  threat  of 
totalitarian  aggression. 
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It  Is  significant,  though,  that  our  partners 
m  NATO — the  free  countries  of  Western  Eu- 
fope— do  not  seem  to  think  the  Greek  mill- 
uulsts  are  essential  to  their  security.  The 
CouncU  of  Europe,  comprising  aU  the  demo- 
cratic countries  of  that  continent,  has  not 
hesitated  to  denounce  the  Junta  for  tortur- 
ing its  political  prisoners.  Rather  than  face 
expulsion  from  the  council,  the  Junta  with- 
drew. 

When  the  United  States  resumed  full  ship- 
ment of  arms  to  Greece  some  months  ago,  a 
State  Department  spokesman  tried  to  Justify 
It  by  seeing  what  nobody  else  could  see — a 
new  "trend"  toward  constitutional  govern- 
ment. The  spokesman  predicted  implementa- 
tion of  the  Greek  constitution  "by  the  end 
of  this  calendar  year,"  meaning  1970. 

Instead,  the  Junta  wound  up  the  year  with 
a  rash  of  fresh  arrests.  It  turned  Its  back 
on  an  agreement  which  was  to  give  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  access  to  Its  political 
prisoners.  It  also  was  blasted  by  an  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization  commission  for 
suppressing  250  trade  unions  without  cause. 

Does  the  United  States — the  world's  great- 
est power — really  need  to  kowtow  to  these 
militarists?  European  opinion  on  this  score 
has  been  well  summed  up  by  The  Guardian 
of  England.  That  distinguished  paper  called 
the  American  resumption  of  turms  "a  heavy 
setback  to  a  return  to  a  democratic  form  of 
government."  And  It  added: 

"It  strengthens  the  generals  In  their  illu- 
sion about  Just  how  vital  they  are  to  Europe 
and  to  NATO.  They  overrate  their  Importance 
The  vital  point  Is  that  Greece  needs 
NATO  far  more  than  NATO  needs  Greece." 
It  could  hardly  be  better  said. 


THE  SOVIET  DESTRUCTION  OF  A 
NATION'S  HERITAGE 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18,  1971 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent months  we  have  heard  protests 
about  the  treatment  of  the  Jewish  people 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  These  protests  are 
justified,  by  all  means,  but  we  would  do 
well  to  remember  that  Soviet  Jewry  is 
not  the  only  culture  marked  for  extinc- 
tion by  the  Soviet  slavemasteis. 

The  Soviet  Union,  as  we  all  know,  is 
not  a  single  nation,  but  a  grouping  of 
various  nationalities,  only  one  of  which 
is  Russian.  Even  today,  In  the  "enlight- 
ened"  post-Stalin  era,  these  nationalities 
and  their  cultures  are  being  brutalized  In 
the  name  of  the  almighty  Soviet. 

The  Jewish  people  in  the  Soviet  Union 
bear  a  double  burden  of  a  Communist 
hierarchy,  a  religious  heritage.  Organized 
religion  is  considered  to  be  an  outmoded 
nationality. 

When  we  protest  Soviet  Inhumanity  to 
those  of  the  Jewish  faith  living  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  let  us  expand  our  cries 
to  include  protests  for  the  Catholic, 
Lutheran,  and  Orthodox  faiths,  together 
with  the  eviscerated  nations  of  Latvia, 
Estonia,  Lithuania.  Ukraine,  Georgia. 
Byelorussia,  and  Armenia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  excellent  article  on 
this  subject  was  recently  brought  to  my 
attention.  It  was  written  by  Peter  Worth- 
ington  and  appeared  in  the  Toronto  Tele- 
gram. I  Insert  the  article  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 
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Hijack  Cask  Turns  Spotuoht  on  Many 
Soviet  Injustices 

(By  Peter  Worthington) 
The  case  of  the  Leningrad  Jews  has  stirred 
the  Indignation  of  the  world. 

Individuals  and  governments  ranging  from 
Pope  Paul  to  Prime  Minister  Trudeau  pro- 
tested against  the  death  sentence  given  two 
Soviet  Jews  accused  of  plotting  to  hijack  a 
plane  to  Israel. 

Although  the  Soviets  commuted  the  death 
sentences  to  15  years  imprisonment,  protests 
around  the  world  against  Soviet  anti-Semi- 
tism (and  anti-Israel  policies)  have  In- 
creased. 

But  the  Soviets  appear  unimpressed  and 
recalcitrant. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  the  world-reaction 
on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jewry,  It  is  only  part  of 
the  overall  internal  situation  in  the  USSR. 
And  not  necessarily  the  most  significant  part 
at  that. 

There  are  other  groups  and  individuals  In- 
side the  Soviet  Union  who  have  suffered— 
and  are  enduring — far  greater  indignities  and 
Injustices  than  are  Jews  in  Leningrad,  or 
elsewhere. 

Without  denying  the  right,  or  moral  duty. 
of  Jews  around  the  world  to  protest  on  be- 
half of  their  brethren,  there  has  been  an 
uncanny  silence  over  the  years  by  the  rest 
of  the  world  on  the  plight  of  other  victims 
of  Sovietism.  And  this  excludes,  for  a  mo- 
ment, the  fate  of  the  "lost  peoples" — the 
Chechen-Ingush,  the  Crimean  Tartars,  and 
Baits  who  were  deported  and  annihilated  in 
the  past. 

A  deep  and  resounding  silence  greets  the 
fate,  say,  of  Yuri  Shukhevych,  a  Ukrainian 
who  was  arrested  In  1948  at  age  15,  because 
his  father.  General  Roman  Shukhevych,  was 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Ukrainian  Insur- 
gent Army  until  he  was  killed  In  1950. 

Yuri  Shukhevych  has  been  imprisoned 
ever  since  in  Siberia,  paying  for  the  "crimes" 
of  his  father.  His  original  10-year  sentence 
is  being  renewed  every  decade  because,  ac- 
cording to  the  Soviets,  he  "refuses  to  be  re- 
educated." This  means  he  refuses  to  acknowl- 
edge his  guilt  or  tu  renounce  his  background. 
Yuri  Shukhevych  is  doomed.  It  seems,  to 
spend  the  rest  of  his  life  In  custody.  The 
15-year-old  boy  Is  now  a  37-year-old  adult: 
More  than  half  his  life  has  been  one  of  im- 
prisonment. Just  for  being  his  father's  son. 

But  no  world  leader  appeals  for  Justice — - 
or  compassion — for  him.  Only  his  fellow  pris- 
oners, occasionally,  write  petitions  on  his 
behalf — and  promptly  wind  up  In  solitary 
confinement  for  their  efforts. 

Still,  Shukhevych's  plight  Is  not  as  cruel  as 
that  of  Volodymyr  Horbovy's.  an  old  man 
today  whose  first  visit  to  Soviet  soU  occurred 
when  he  was  Imprisoned  for  "betrajrlng  the 
homeland." 

Horbovy  used  to  be  a  Judge  In  Czechoslo- 
vakia. He  was  Imprisoned  by  the  Nazis  during 
the  war.  In  1947  he  was  extradited  to  Poland 
and  put  on  trial  for  alleged  war  crlmee.  But 
the  Warsaw  court  found  him  not  guilty.  Then 
the  Polish  secret  police  delivered  blm  to  the 
Rusfilans  who  sentenced  him  to  35  years  on 
an  administrative  decree.  That  was  33  years 
ago.  He  has  been  in  the  camps  all  this  ttoie. 
and  still  no  suggestion  of  a  formal  trial. 

Horbovy  Is  now  73  and  In  frail  health.  Yet 
according  to  Gerald  Brooke,  the  Brttlah 
teacher  who  was  In  Soviet  custody  and  ex- 
changed for  Soviet  spies  Peter  and  Helen 
Kroger — and  who  Is  the  last  known  Westerner 
to  have  seen  Horbovy — the  old  man  Is  pos- 
sessed of  such  dignity.  Integrity  and  courage 
that  even  his  captors  respect  and  fear  him. 
Horbovy  has  become  a  living  symbol  to  other 
prisoners,  and  a  legend  throughout  the  Soviet 
camp  network. 

Horbovy's  greatest  (and  only)  sin  against 
the  USSR  was  that  as  a  young  lawyer  he 
defended  the  Ukrainian  nationalist  leader, 
Stepan  Bandera,  at  his  trial  In  1935.  Bandera 
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was  Bubeequently  assassinated  In  Germany 
by  the  KGB. 

Again  no  one,  except  fellow  prisoners  and 
Ukrainians  abroad,  has  ever  proieeted  the 
Soviet  state's  crimes  against  Volodymyr 
Horbovy. 

Then  there  is  a  man  named  Andreyev,  who 
oould  qtiallfy  as  the  most  unJusUy  Impris- 
oned man  on  earth  today.  Andreyev  was  a 
witness  at  an  International  commission  th*t 
investigated  the  mass  graves  of  Polish  offlcM's 
found  at  Katyn  Forest  In  1943. 

The  Germans  claimed  the  Soviets  had 
mvuxlered  some  16,000  Polish  offloers,  and 
4,000  of  these  were  in  the  graves  at  Katyn, 
near  Smolensk.  The  Soviets,  when  they  re- 
captured the  area,  held  their  own  Inveatlga- 
tlon  and  counter-claimed  that  the  Germans 
did  the  deed  and  that  16.000  Poles  were 
buried  there. 

RUSSIANS    RXSPONBIBIJI 

Today  with  the  exception  of  Soviet  propa- 
ganda, the  world  accepts  the  fact  that  the 
NKVD  executed  the  Poles. 

Andreyev,  who  was  a  prisoner  of  the  Ger- 
mans and  a  witness  to  events  at  Katyn,  was 
sentenced  to  a  lifetime  at  solitary,  confine- 
ment In  Vladimir  prison  when  the  Russians 
got  him  back.  Vladimir  prison  Is  infamous  in 
that  few  of  its  inhabitants  are  ever  seen 
again.  It  Is  SLlmost  Inconceivable  that  An- 
dreyev Is  still  sane.  But  he's  still  alive,  and 
still  In  solitary.  That  much  is  known. 

The  Ukrainian  writer  Vyacheslav  Chor- 
novll,  who  himself  was  imprisoned  for 
chronicling  the  fate  of  others,  has  wondered 
wryly  why  such  a  harsh  sentence  was  given 
for  "false  testimony." 

"Is  false  testimony  under  duress  really 
such  a  terrible  '-war'  crime  to  Justify  36  years 
in  a  stone  grave?"  he  asks. 

Again  there  has  never  been  International 
or  U.N.  protest  on  Andreyev's  behalf. 

There  is  also  M.  Soroka  who  was  arrested 
m  1949  on  a  trumped  up  charge.  On  his  re- 
lease In  1948  he  was  rearrested  for  the  orig- 
inal "crime,"  and  sent  Into  exile.  In  1953  he 
was  given  25  years  for  allegedly  organizing 
Ukrainian  nationalist  groups  In  the  camps. 
In  1957,  after  the  20th  Congress  "exposed" 
some  of  Stalin's  crimes,  Soroka  was  rehabili- 
tated with  respect  to  the  original  frame-up 
in  1940 — yet  he  was  kept  In  custody.  If  he 
survives  to  the  completion  of  his  present  sen- 
tence, he  will  have  served  38  years  imprison- 
ment— aU  for  committing  no  offense. 

No  International  voice  has  ever  been  raised 
on  his  behalf. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  a  large  number  of 
hitherto  unpublUhed  documents  from 
Ukraine  reached  The  Toronto  Telegram  and 
were  duly  published.  They  constituted  ex- 
traordinary and  Irrefutable  testimony  to  the 
policies  of  Russiflcatlon  and  the  repression 
of  dissent  under  way  in  the  USSR. 

Now  another  of  these  documents  has  come 
to  the  West — this  time  a  IS-pagp  "chronicle 
of  resistance"  by  Valentyn  Moroz,  a  34-year- 
old  history  teacher  who  was  sentenced  to  five 
years  of  hard  labor  in  1966  for  alleged  anti- 
Soviet  propaganda. 

On  his  release  for  good  behavior  he  wrote 
an  Impassioned  story  about  the  historic 
Ukrainian  village  of  Kosmach,  and  the  fate 
of  that  commvmity's  religious  artifacts 

Apparently  a  Soviet  film  team  'Taorrowed" 
about  100  icons  from  Dovbush  church  for 
the  movie  Shadows  of  Forgotten  Ancestors. 
At  the  conclusion  of  filming  the  Icons  were 
not  returned — were.  In  fact,  confiscated  by 
the  state.  Petitions,  pleas,  requests  and  de- 
mands by  the  village  for  their  return  were 
unanswered. 

Moroz  wrote  an  £w»ount  of  the  events,  re- 
plete with  pithy  observations  about  why  the 
icons  were  "stolen."  He  noted  that  In  to- 
day's Soviet  lexicon  anyone  who  speaks 
Ukrainian,  or  Is  concerned  about  cultural 
heritage.  Is  regarded  as  a  potential  "na- 
tlonaUst" — the  moet  damaging  indictment 
under  Sovietism. 
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THX    "SABOTXUB"    «  A>r»n 


"In  We6t«m  Ukraine  'natlonaUst'  iM  a  syn- 
onym  for  'satMMur',"  wrtt«s  Moroz.  "The 
saboteur*  1«  offlcUlly  responsible  for  all  the 
obsoenlUes  of  Stalin  and  Kbrushchev.  When- 
ever there  is  a  bread  shortage,  or  when  oattle 
have  dtaeaag  it  U  the  'saboteur'  who  la  to 
blame.  All  evU  In  Western  Urtcralne  Is  done 
by  oatlonaUat  tabotcura.  Bren  the  flood  In 
the  Carpathian  mountains  In  1969  was  the 
work  of  'aaboteursl'  " 

MoroB.  like  others,  Is  not  pro- West.  a«  such, 
or  even  antl-Communlat.  He  la  devoted  to 
Ukrainian  culture  and  traditions — a  sin  the 
Jews  of  Russia  are  also  guilty  of,  and  seem- 
ingly must  be  punished  for.  Says  Moras,  with 
Insight:  "It  la  Impossible  to  break  a  p«ople 
or  to  make  slaves  of  them  until  you  destroy 
their  trtKllUons  and  trample  their  temples. 

"Enlightenment,  by  Soviet  terms,  happens 
when  a  person  Is  deprived  of  his  traditions 
and  heritage — and  then  given  education.  En- 
lightenment Is  when  culture  Is  not  allowed 
to  develop  naturally  from  Its  core,  but  la 
stuffed  Into  people  under  some  five-year  plan. 

■•The  Ukraiman  of  our  day  U  being  made 
Insensitive  to  his  history.  Is  beln^  culturally 
devastated,  and  Is  being  driven  Into  a  state 
of  somnambulism :  Apathy  takes  over  the 
intelligentsia." 

Moroa  Is  speaking  in  universal  terms. 
While  he  Is  referring  specifically  to  Ukraine, 
Jews  everywhere  probably  would  not  dis- 
agree. He  writes;  "The  'creation*  of  tradi- 
tions Is  Just  as  ridiculous  as  the  promotion 
ot  'cultural  revolution."  They  are  incompati- 
ble and  conflicting  phenomena.  Culture  rep- 
resents centuries  of  maturation,  which  Is 
Lmposslble  to  speed  up.  Any  kind  of  revolu- 
tionary Interference  is  destructive.  You  can- 
not 'create'  traditions.  They  are  created  by 
themselves,  through  the  centuries." 

Valentyn  Moroz  wrote  this  assessment  e*rly 
in  1970. 

Because  of  It,  In  November,  be  was  put  on 
trial  and  sentenced  to  nine  years  of  hard 
labor  for  spreading  antl-Sovlet  propaganda. 

But  no  foreign  government  or  International 
body  Is  protesting  today  an  bis  behalf. 

Pew  people  would  disagree  that  the  Injus- 
tices being  meted  out  to  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union  should  be  protested.  But  It  would  be 
more  constructive,  perhaps.  If  the  protests 
were  carried  out  on  behalf  of  all  those  being 
denied  the  basic  tenets  of  the  UN  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights,  common  Justice  and  In- 
dividual dignity. 

Sadly,  to  some,  the  Impression  Is  given 
tb*t  Soviet  Jews  are  the  only  ones  for  whom 
the  rest  of  the  world  Is  prepared  to  express 
Its  collective  Indignation. 

And  this.  In  Its  way.  Is  an  Injustice  too. 


THE  PROPOSED  ALL- VOLUNTEER 
ARMY 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR. 

or  vncDriA 
IN  THB  SBNATE  OF  THB  UNITKD  STATES 

Thursday.  February  18.  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President,  I 
invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an 
article  published  In  the  Washington  Post 
of  February  14.  1971.  The  article  deals 
with  the  problems  of  a  proposed  all- 
volunteer  armed  service  and  was  written 
by  Col.  Donald  P.  Bletz.  UJ8.  Army,  and 
Capt.  Robert  J.  Hanks.  Uj8.  Navy. 

The  two  authors  thoughtfully  pointed 
out  the  many  problems  entailed  In  the 
creation  of  a  volunteer  service.  I  feel 
that  their  remarks  should  be  studied 
closely  as  we  consider  this  proposal.  I 
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have  had  many  reservations  about  the 
creation  of  a  purely  professional  army, 
and  I  believe  that  a  very  searching  study 
must  be  made. 

The  article  notes  the  past  contribution 
of  the  citizen-soldier  In  the  past  and 
wars  against  the  dangers  inherent  in  a 
purely  professional  service. 

The  authors  point  out  the  many  values 
to  the  service  by  the  inclusion  of  a 
broad  base  of  the  citizenry. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows : 

"Pbo"  Asmt  Can  Cbxatb  MnoTAST  Casts 

(By  Col.  Donald  P.  Bletz.  USA   and  Capt. 
Robert  J.  Hanks.  USN) 

The  idea  of  an  all-volunteer  armed  force 
for  the  United  States  has  rocketed  Into  orbit 
atop  the  antldraft  flames  which  continue  to 
burn  brightly  across  the  land.  Unfortunately, 
too  few  citizens  are  examining  all  of  the  con- 
cept's ramifications,  caught  up  as  many  of 
them  are  In  the  euphoric  prospect  of  a  draft- 
free  future. 

Most  reservations  about  an  all-volunteer 
force  have  so  far  centered  mainly  on  Its  pros- 
pective cost.  But  there  are  additional,  and 
some  potentially  disastrous,  consequences. 
Foremost  among  them  is  the  danger  that  we 
will  develop  what  we  have  never  before  seen 
In  America;  a  large  standing  defense  force 
composed  entirely  of  career  military  men  wh  j 
are  Isolated,  even  alienated,  from  the  people 
they  have  sworn  to  defend.  It  is  possible  that 
this  kind  of  force  would  lose  touch  with  and 
sympathy  for  the  aspirations  of  the  American 
people. 

Only  since  World  War  II  has  It  been  neces- 
sary to  maintain  a  huge  military  establish- 
ment to  discharge  the  world-power  respon.-il- 
bllltles  which  America  Inherited  and  to  pro- 
tect her  from  the  vastly  expanded  uncertain- 
ties of  the  nuclear -electronic  age.  To  do  this. 
It  has  been  necessary  to  rely  on  a  device 
which  heretofore  was  called  into  operation 
solely  to  meet  wartime  needs — the  draft. 

Today  we  find  the  draft  and  Its  Inherent 
Inequities  called  Into  question.  The  result- 
ant clamor  has  shoved  the  all-volunteer  force 
to  the  forefront  as  the  best  solution  to  the 
problem.  Before  the  American  people  opt  for 
this  answer,  however,  they  would  be  well  ad  - 
vised  to  ponder  two  basic  considerations:  the 
impact  the  all-volunteer  concept  would  have 
on  the  enlisted  ranks,  particularly  In  the 
lower  levels,  and  Its  more  Indirect  effect  on 
the  officer  corps. 

PllUng  the  ranks  of  a  nation's  armed 
forces  Is  not  a  unique  problem.  For  the  last 
three  decades,  the  United  States  has  relied  on 
conscription  to  do  the  Job.  and  It  has  seen 
us  through  the  greatest  declared  war  In  the 
history  of  mankind,  an  unprecedented  cold 
war  and  two  bitter  but  undeclared  limited 
wan. 

While  the  Army  has  perennially  been  the 
primary  user  of  draftees  and  has  thus  taken 
the  brunt  of  the  criticism  associated  with 
conscription,  the  o>ther  services  also  have  been 
affected  by  It.  They  have,  of  course,  resorted 
at  time  to  the  direct  use  of  drafteea.  But 
the  draft's  greatest  effect  on  them  has  been 
manifested  In  the  rise  and  fall  of  voluntary 
enlistment  rates,  geared  directly  as  they  are 
to  the  size  of  the  draft  call. 

CAT78I  Aim  ErrscT 
For  example,  several  months  before  the 
elections  of  1SM4,  President  Johnson  let  it 
be  known  that  be  seriously  hoped  to  eliml- 
aate  the  Selective  Service  program  In  the  near 
future.  Enlistments  In  all  the  services 
dropped  off  sharply  when,  as  a  result  of  the 
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announcement,  the  probability  of  being 
drafted  fell,  or  seemed  about  to  fall.  Many 
young  men  under  threat  of  being  drafted 
into  the  Army  and  sent  to  Vietnam  had  been 
■  volunteering"  for  the  Air  Force  or  the  Navy 
as  a  more  desirable  alternative. 

This  Ls  In  no  way  Intended  as  criticism  of 
those  who  chose  that  particular  coxuse  of 
action.  It  was  and  oonttnuee  to  be  a  perfectly 
legitimate  alternative,  and  its  adoption  was 
and  is  a  legal  prerogative  of  the  Individual. 

These  men  brought  with  them  to  their 
respective  services  the  same  basic  philosoph- 
ical outlook  as  did  the  draftee,  offering  to 
their  respective  services  the  same  individual 
strengths  and  weaknesses  as  the  draftee.  The 
Navy  is  used  here  as  an  example,  but  the 
same  holds  for  the  Air  Force.  The  men  who 
enlisted  in  the  Marine  Corps  or  the  Special 
Forces  or  Airborne  units  In  the  Army  are  a 
bit  different.  Many  of  them.  too.  volunteered 
rather  than  being  drafted,  but  they  exercised 
their  option  to  serve  In  the  more  adventurous 
organizations.  They  fall  somewhere  between 
the  career  man  and  the  clvlllAn-ln-uniform 
In  their  outlook  and,  therefore.  In  their  Im- 
pact on  the  services. 

Elimination  of  conscription  would  affect 
each  of  the  services  by  rexxMvlng  the  clvlllaa 
soldier,  sailor,  airman  and  marine  from  the 
ranks.  Whether  this  is  a  good  thing  ts  open 
to  question. 

If  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
are  reduced  to  token  or  caretaker  status. 
then  we  need  not  ooncem  ourselves  about 
the  loss  of  the  citizen  soldier  from  the  ranks, 
because  the  Impact  of  the  military  profession 
on  American  society  as  a  whole  wUl  be  in- 
significant. If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  na- 
tion's armed  forces  are  maintained  at  a  level 
reasonably  commensurate  with  great-power 
status,  the  loss  of  the  citizen  soldier  is  a 
quite  different  matter. 

Past  experience  suggests  that  the  citizen 
soldier  would  not  necessarily  bring  to  the 
armed  forces  significantly  greater  technical 
expertise  or  higher  Intelligence  than  would 
the  volunteer  we  could  "hire"  If  the  price 
were  right.  What  he  has  brought  to  the 
armed  forces  In  the  past  Is  a  bit  of  American 
liberal  democratic  philosophy  which  be  hac 
not  been  about  to  give  up.  In  this  respect, 
he  baa  been  a  positive  Influence. 

On  the  negative  side,  the  citizen  soldier 
has  also  brought  along  an  ambivalent  out- 
look toward  his  military  crf>llgatlon,  in  the 
sense  that  he  sees  It  as  a  great  Inconvenience 
to  blm  and  a  disruption  of  his  life  which  he 
would  much  prefer  to  avoid. 

In  any  event,  this  ambivalence  places  a 
burden  on  the  military  establishment,  since 
the  task  of  the  career  officer  and  noncom- 
missioned officer  Is  made  Infinitely  more  diffi- 
cult by  the  citizen  soldier  who  constantly 
questions  and  stretches  the  system  to  the 
breaking  point.  At  times,  especially  in  an 
operational  combat  environment,  this  ambiv- 
alence can  have  disastrous  results — lives  can 
be  lost  because  of  it. 

This,  however.  Is  part  of  the  price  a  de- 
mocracy must  pay.  For  the  most  part,  the 
strains  the  citizen  soldier  places  on  the  sys- 
tem are  the  most  positive  contribution  he 
makes.  While  many  of  his  questions  and  com- 
plaints are  superficial  and  pointless,  more 
valid  ones  do  can  attention  to  weaknesses  and 
shortcomings  m  the  military  profession  and 
the  national  military  sysrtem.  Thus  the  citizen 
soldier  helps  to  ensure  dynamism  In  the 
system. 

Emphasis  on  the  positive  contributions  of 
the  citizen  soldier  is  by  no  means  intended 
to  detract  In  any  way  from  the  many  regulars 
who  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  noncommis- 
sioned officer  corps  In  all  the  services.  Their 
professional  expertise  and  devotion  to  their 
respective  services  and  to  the  nation  are  the 
strongest  possible  combination  any  demo- 
cratic society  could  ask  for.  But  the  touch  of 
the  citizen  soldier  provides  a  balance. 
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Never  in  its  200-year  history  has  the  United 
States  possessed  a  military  officer  caste.  The 
officer  corps,  ashore  and  afloat,  has  been 
broadly  representative  of  the  national  body 
politic  from  which  It  was  drawn  and  with 
which  it  generally  remained  in  touch.  What- 
ever "militaristic"  caste  Infiuenoes  emerged 
were  never  cause  for  alarm,  because  of  the 
gmall  size  of  the  services  and  the  necessarily 
limited  power  base  they  constituted. 

The  greatly  expended  officer  corps  of  today 
tus  been  fueled  from  sources  which  span  the 
nation's  regional  and  educational  spectrum. 
XUa  broad  base  of  intellectual  persuasion, 
coupled  with  the  relatively  large  proportion 
of  Reservists  on  active  duty  (and  the  con- 
comitant turnover  rates  as  they  come  and 
go),  has  discouraged  formation  of  a  military 
officer  caste — even  bad  the  Regular  structure 
thown  any  proclivity  to  develop  one. 

Thus,  the  officer  corps,  despite  Its  huge 
siae  has  remained  basically  a  reflection  of 
the  society  it  serves.  But  the  antidraft- 
antiwar  influences  now  actively  promoting 
the  all-volunteer  concept  threaten  to  upset 
this  inherent  balance  In  two  ways. 

First,  the  demise  of  conscription  would 
remove  those  pressures  which  now  encourage 
many  bright  young  men  to  seek  a  short-term 
commission  rather  than  a  shorter  term  as  an 
enlisted  draftee.  This  essentially  skeptlccil, 
questioning  young  officer  at  once  brings  his 
own  unique  point  of  view  Into  the  officer 
corps  and  helps  to  prevent  homogeneity — 
the  first  requisite  of  any  caste  system. 

Secondly,  the  drive  to  eliminate  ROTC 
units  from  the  nation's  campuses  would 
eliminate  this  disparate  source  of  officers 
which  has  promoted  diversiflcatlon,  not  only 
in  the  ettuLlc  and  regional  background  of  the 
offloer  corps,  but  in  its  educational  base  as 
well. 

So  long  as  national  security  requirements 
dictate  the  maintenance  of  armed  forces  in 
tbe  order  of  magnitude  which  prevails  today. 
It  will  still  be  necessary  to  recruit  college 
graduates  via  some  form  of  officer  candidate 
program.  But  as  the  all-volunteer  officer 
corps  takes  shape,  turnover  rates  can  be 
expected  to  decrease  dramaticaUy,  the  size 
of  this  leavening  input  wUl  shrink  propor- 
tionately, and  those  who  so  elect  a  life  In 
tmlftirm  wUl,  quite  likely,  shed  their  dif- 
ferences rather  quickly  as  they  adapt  to  the 
military  ethic. 

If  the  United  States  Is  to  remain  a  powerful 
snd  democratic  nation  It  will  require  a 
military  establishment  well  beyond  the  care- 
taker or  token  level.  The  armed  forces  can  be 
expected,  therefore,  to  continue  to  be  a 
meanlngfiU  part  of  the  American  scene. 
Moreover,  the  armed  forces  of  a  democracy 
must  be  as  representative  of  that  democracy 
u  is  reasonably  p>osslble. 

The  citizen  soldier  Is  an  ever-present  force 
lot  dynamism,  and  he  serves  as  the  con- 
•clence  of  the  nation  In  the  services — a 
conscience  that  should  not  be  removed.  It  Is 
ironic  that  those  who  are  opposed  to  the 
draft  and  all  it  stands  for — ^particularly  those 
of  liberal  persuasion — may  very  well  foster 
the  development  of  a  militaristic  defense 
•ystem. 

The  ogre  of  militarism  has  haunted  the 
Dmted  States  from  its  birth,  and  the  fear 
of  It  has  been  accentuated  since  World  War 
U  as  the  dictates  of  national  security  pro- 
duced the  largest  standing  military  force  in 
our  history.  That  we  have  eluded  the  tyranny 
of  mUltarlstlc  control — be  It  civilian  or 
uniformed — is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the 
way  m  which  we  have  structured  and  manned 
the  armed  services. 

Despite  the  siren  call  of  the  all-volunteer 
lorce,  this  neat  solution  carries  Inherent 
l*n«ers  which  must  not  be  Ignored.  And 
though  proPesslonallsm  and  technical  com- 
petence within  the  armed  services  will  con- 
tinue to  suffer  from  the  constant  personnel 
'^'WabUity,  inevitably  caused  by  the  draft  and 
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reserve  programs.  In  the  long  run  tbey  may 
very  well  be  a  far  better  bargain  for  the 
nation. 
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BOAZ  WINS  THIRD  NATIONAL 

CLEAN-UP  AWARD 


INTRODUCTION  OP  WAGERINQ 
TAX  AMENDMENTS 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLOIUDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18.  1971 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  sUghtly 
more  than  three  years  ago  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  ruled  that  per- 
sons accused  of  failure  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  wagering  tax  law 
could  Invoke  their  constitutional,  or  fifth 
Eunendment,  privilege  against  self-in- 
crimination. The  practical  result  of  the 
Court's  ruling  on  the  constitutional  in- 
firmities In  the  wagering  tax  law  vr&s  that 
the  gambling  enforcement  activities  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  were 
brought  to  a  virtual  halt.  As  a  conse- 
quence, organized  crime  continues  to  de- 
rive fantastically  huge  profits  from  its 
illegal  gambling  operations  imimpeded 
by  any  Federal  enforcement  activities 
except  for  those  instituted  under  the  re- 
cently passed  Organized  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1970,  especially  title  Vm  which 
relates  to  syndicated  gambling. 

I  recently  indicated,  and  the  record 
Ls  convincing,  that  the  previous  Con- 
gress compiled  an  unequalled  record  in 
fashioning  an  all-out  legislative  attack 
on  organized  crime.  While  the  Federal 
effort  against  organized  crime  is  still 
burdened  by  certain  operational  deficien- 
cies, namely  the  lack  of  operational 
guidelines  from  the  Attorney  General 
to  other  Federal  agencies  and  a  lack  of 
optimum  coordination  and  cooperation 
among  Federal  agencies.  I  have  hope  that 
with  the  new  tools  that  have  been  pro- 
vided by  Congress,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment can  lead  a  more  effective  and  co- 
ordinated effort  in  the  future. 

Congress,  however,  has  one  unfinished 
legislative  task  if  it  is  to  optimize  the 
participation  of  Federal  investigative 
agencies  in  the  overall  Federal  effort.  I 
refer  to  the  wagering  tax  amendments 
which  I  introduce  today.  Tlie  amend- 
ments remove  the  constitutional  infirmi- 
ties In  the  provisions  which  were  struck 
down  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Specifically,  this  bill  places  statutory 
restrictions  upon  the  disclosure  and  use 
of  information  obtained  through  tax- 
payer compliance  with  the  wagering  tax 
laws;  it  Increases  the  occupational  taxes 
under  the  ^'agering  tauc  laws  from  $50 
to  $1,000  for  principals  and  agents;  It 
imposes  a  $100  occupational  tax  upon 
pickup  men,  employees,  and  punchboard 
opjerators;  it  provides  a  credit  against 
both  the  tax  on  wagers  and  the  occupa- 
tional tax,  in  the  case  of  those  persons 
who  pay  similar  taxes  to  State  and  local 
governments;  and  It  increases  the  crim- 
inal penalties  of  the  existing  law. 

Both  In  this  and  the  preceding  Con- 
gress, this  proposal  has  received  broad 
bipartisan  supix>rt,  and  its  enactment  is 
recommended  by  both  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  the  Justice  Department. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  measure 
prompt  and  favorable  consideration. 


HON.  TOM  BEVILL 

OF    AI.ABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18,  1971 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  third 
year  in  a  row,  Boaz,  Ala.,  in  my  congres- 
sional district  has  been  named  a  winner 
in  the  national  clean-up,  paint-up,  fix- 
up  contest.  The  city  of  Albertville  re- 
ceived an  honorable  mention. 

We  are  proud  of  these  two  outstanding 
Marshall  County  cities  and  at  this  time, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  have  placed 
in  the  Record,  a  newspa{>er  article  which 
tells  of  their  recognition: 

For  the  third  year  In  a  row,  Boaz  has  been 
named  a  winner  In  the  National  Clean-Up- 
Palnt-Up-Flz  Up  Contest.  Boaz  Beautlfica- 
tlon  Association  president,  Ray  Holder,  was 
notlfled  Wednesday  that  Boaz  has  been 
named  the  winner  of  a  distinguished  achieve- 
ment award  in  the  1970  National  Clean-Up 
Contest.  AlbertvlUe  wlU  receive  a  certificate 
of  Honorable  Mention. 

Both  cities  are  one  of  10  In  the  nation, 
with  populations  of  25,000  and  under,  to  re- 
ceive commendations  In  their  categories.  Ten 
top  trophy  winners  were  named  In  three  dif- 
ferent population  divisions.  The  Ettstln- 
gulsbed  Achievement  Award  winners  were 
ranked  Just  below  the  t£ppby  winners  and 
the  Certificates  of  Honorable  Mention  were 
next. 

Each  city  which  entered  the  Contest  was 
required  to  submit  a  scrapbook  showing  evi- 
dence of  all  civic  Improvement  activities  un- 
dertaken during  1970,  along  with  a  written 
report  outlining  the  speclflcs  Involved.  For 
Judging,  the  entries  were  divided  Into  three 
poptilatlon  categories  representing  the  total 
number  of  people  covered  by  their  programs: 
under  25,000;  between  25.000  and  250,000: 
and  over  250,000.  Using  a  point  system,  the 
entries  were  graded  by  a  panel  of  seven 
Judges  based  on  the  degree  of  achievement 
and  scope  of  participation  In  such  areas  as 
community-wide  beautlfication  .  .  .  Based  on 
the  total  number  of  points  earned  entries 
were  chosen  to  receive  national  Trophies, 
Distinguished  Achievement  Awards,  or  Cer- 
tificates of  Honorable  Mention. 

Judges  In  this  year's  Contest  were:  William 
B.  Pond  (chairman),  executive  officer.  Na- 
tional Recreation  and  Park  Association;  Mrs. 
Earle  A.  Brown,  president.  General  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs;  Robert  W.  Maffin,  ex- 
ecutive director,  National  Association  of 
Housing  and  Redevelopment  Officials;  Mrs. 
Donald  E.  Clusen,  national  director.  League 
of  Women  Voters  of  the  United  States;  Chris- 
topher Mould,  director.  Office  of  Volunteer 
Action.  National  Program  for  Voluntary  Ac- 
tion; Roger  L.  Alley,  director.  Build  America 
Better  Program,  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards;  and  Thomas  P.  Walsh,  senior 
associate,  Community  and  Regional  Devel- 
opment Group,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States. 

The  National  Clean-Up  Contest,  which  Is 
the  oldest  and  largest  such  competition  of 
its  kind  In  the  nation,  has  been  co-sponsored 
annuaUy  by  the  National  Clean  Up  Paint  Up- 
Plx  Up  Bureau,  a  non-profit  foundation  and 
Union  Carbide  Corporation.  This  year's  dis- 
tinguished panel  of  Judges  was  most  Im- 
pressed by  the  scope  and  variety  of  the  city's 
achievements  and  the  close  cooperation 
shown  by  various  participating  groups. 

"The  achievements  of  the  people  of  this 
city  are  Indicative  of  their  deep  ooncem 
about  their  community  and  their  dedication 
to  fighting  the  forces  of  filth  and  neglect 
which  threaten  our  entire  country,"  said 
Richard  H.  Hackendahl.  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Clean  Up  Bureau. 
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AlbertvUle  and  Bo&z  plan  to  send  repre- 
sentatives to  Washington  to  accept  awards 
on  Tuesday.  Pebruary  23.  at  the  Statler  HU- 
ton  Hotel.  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Nixon  will  pre- 
sent trophies  to  the  30  top  national  win- 
ners and  announce  the  name  of  the  one  city 
selected  as  havlnft  the  best  overall  program 
during  1970.  The  awards  presentation  will 
conclude  a  three-day  Clean-Up  Congress. 

Boaz  Beautiacatlon  Association  President 
Roy  Holder  said  that  three  persons  will  at- 
tend from  Boaz  but  he  wasn't  sure  who  they 
will  be.  Mrs.  Charles  Pormby  was  chairman 
of  the  BBA  Bcrapboolc  committee  and  other 
members  were  her  daughter,  Connie.  Mrs. 
Kdgar  Amoe.  Mrs.  Prank  P.  Mastln.  Jr..  and 
Mrs.  H.  H.  Camp. 

Albertville'8  Project  Pride  chairman.  J.  J. 
Benford  said  that  he  will  not  make  the  trip 
to  Washington  but  will  suggest  that  next 
year's  Project  Pride  head  ilf  selected  by 
then)  make  the  trip.  He  said  he  hopes  that 
Mrs.  Paul  Bolt,  who  headed  AlbertvlUe's 
scrapbook  committee,  will  be  able  to  make 
the  trip.  Other  members  of  the  scrapbook 
committee  are  Mrs.  Trent  Whltten  and  Mrs. 
Ed  Corbln. 

AlbertvUle  Bdayor  Norman  Darden  ex- 
pressed his  appreciation  and  congratulations 
to  Benford  and  the  Project  Pride  commit- 
tee for  their  fine  work.  "We  feel  we  have  a 
cleaner  and  better  city  as  a  resiUt  of  their 
efforts,"  the  mayor  said. 
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Sergeant  Johansen  was  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Bay  Harbor 
Hospital  in  Harbor  City  on  April  4.  1964. 
and  Is  now  serving  his  second  term  as 
board  president. 

He  Is  a  member  of  the  San  Pedro  Co- 
ordinating Council  and  other  harbor 
area  organizations  devoted  to  improving 
conditions  In  San  Pedro. 

An  example  of  his  diligent  approach 
to  service  in  such  organizations  Is  the 
fact  that  within  6  months  of  having 
Joined  San  Pedro  Lodge  No.  966  of  the 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks, 
he  was  selected  as  Elk  of  the  Month. 

For  more  than  30  years  he  has  been 
a  member  of  San  Pedro's  Lodge  Ula- 
brand.  Sons  of  Norway.  Although  I  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  to  sample  hlB 
dishes.  I  understand  that  he  is  also  an 
excellent  cook  with  a  special  flair  for 
Scandanavlan  foods. 
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TRIBUTE  TO   SOT.   EARL  A. 
JOHANSEN 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CAUToaMXA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18.  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  honor  which  we  pay  tonight 
to  Sgt.  Earl  A.  Johansen  tends  to  con- 
firm a  belief  that  I  have  long  held — that 
poUce  officers  are  a  special  breed  of  men 
who  spend  their  working  hours  in  serv- 
ice to  the  commxxnity  and  then  often  de- 
vote their  precious  off-duty  hours  to 
other  community  service  projects. 

Sergeant  Johansen  is  well  deserving 
of  his  selection  as  Man  cf  the  Year  by 
the  Lions  Club  of  San  Pedro  and  the  San 
Pedro  Sea  Lions  because  of  Just  this  type 
of  unselfish  dedication  to  community 
service. 

For  28  years  he  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department 
spending  nearly  all  of  his  distinguished 
career  assigned  to  the  harbor  division. 
He  is  currently  a  member  of  the  Juvenile 
division  and  is  a  member  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Juvenile  OflOcers  Association,  the 
Southern  California  Juvenile  Officers' 
Association,  Harbor  Investigators,  and 
South  Bay  Investigators. 

During  World  War  n.  Earl  served  In 
the  U.S.  Army  Transportation  Corps  and 
rose  to  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant  while 
stationed  In  Brazil.  Alaska,  and  the  con- 
tinental United  States.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  American  Legion  Police  Post 

An  active  member  of  his  church.  Ser- 
geant Johansen  has  served  for  many 
years  as  a  trustee  of  La  Rambla  Presby- 
terian Church  and  was  cochairman  of 
the  building  committee  which  super- 
vised the  construction  of  its  educatlona' 
facility  He  Is  presently  skipper  of  the 
La  Rambla  Maiiners  married  couples' 
club. 


Then  we  all  wrestle  with  tons  of  paper 
every  year.  Is  there  anytiUng  you  can  do 
about  that?  One  suggestion  was  to  take 
products  out  of  their  boxes  right  at  the  stores 
Instead  of  carting  them  all  home  with  you. 
(Depends  on  the  products,  naturally  I)  How 
about  taking  your  own  shopping  bag  to  carry 
yoiu-  groceries  and  other  things  home  Instead 
of   using   paper    sacks   every   time? 

But  still  the  Junk  would  pile  up  In  every 
town  even  If  we  cut  down  on  paper  and 
plastic  containers.  So,  why  can't  towns  hire 
trucks  to  haul  all  the  loads  of  Jimk  to  the 
companies  which  are  buying  up  this  junk 
now?  This  would  be  a  lot  cheaper  than  find- 
ing new  places  around  the  countryside  to 
bury  all  tills  stuff.  And  It  would  keep  from 
polluting  the  country. 

Why  don't  all  the  clube  and  organizations 
In  all  the  towns  start  their  own  pollution 
control  committees  to  prod  all  of  us  Into 
taking  part  In  this  necessary  effort? 

All  right.  These  are  a  few  suggestions. 
Wbat  can  you  come  up  with?  Just  how  coo- 
oemed  are  you  about  pollution? 


IS  IT  REALLY  IMPORTANT? 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    mNNCSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18,  1971 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  of  the 
dialog  we  have  been  having  on  the  pro- 
tection of  the  environment,  I  have  seen 
none  containing  more  down-to-earth 
commonsense  than  a  recent  column  by 
Margery  Bums  who  writes  for  a  number 
of  our  Minnesota  Sixth  Congressional 
District  newspapers. 

Here  are  words  on  this  subject  that 
all  of  us  should  keep  In  mind : 

Is  It  RXALLT  iMPOrTANT? 

All  right,  you're  concerned  about  our  en- 
vironment, about  pollution  and  about  saving 
otir  world  for  fut\are  living.  Everyone  Is  talk- 
ing about  It;  you  are.  your  friends.  cJl  poU- 
tldans,  scientists,  everyone. 

Don't  you  wonder  what  will  be  done  about 
It?  We  know  that  poUtlclans  will  pass  laws 
about  It  which  wUl  effect  Industry  and  a 
few  others.  But  what  about  all  the  rest  of 
us?  It's  easy  to  scream  about  Industrial  pol- 
luUon.  And  aU  of  us  agree  that  something 
must  be  done  about  industrial  pollution. 
About   all    pollution.    Absolutely. 

But  what  are  you  doing  about  it? 

That's  the  sticker.  Isn't  It?  Were  all 
worked  up  about  everyone  else  helping  stamp 
out  pollution,  but  we  aren't  so  sure  what  we 
should  do  ourselves  or  even  If  we  want  to. 

For  Instance,  we  know  that  the  power  ccm- 
panlee  are  having  a  bad  time  right  now  be- 
cauae  of  their  coal  burning  plants  which 
send  up  all  that  smoke  and  because  of  the 
government  Is  cracking  down  on  their  atomic 
power  plants.  And  yet  we  all  want  more  and 
more  electricity  delivered  to  our  homes.  Are 
you  willing  to  give  up  some  of  your  electrical 
equipment  In  order  to  save  on  electricity? 
Your  air  conditioner''  Your  electric  shaver? 
Or  OAO  opener?  (I'm  writing  this  on  an  elec- 
tric typewriter!)  Or  do  you  think  It's  all  up 
to  the  power  companies  to  clean  up  the  pol- 
lution? 

What  else  can  you  do  besides  stop  using 
your  electric  toothbrush  for  a  while? 

How  about  using  the  right  kind  of  deter- 
gents, the  ones  that  dont  pollute  the  water? 
Or  don't  you  like  the  other  kinds?  Have  you 
ever  tried  using  plain  old  soap?  A  good 
friend  of  mine.  Edna  Hailing,  has  been  mak- 
ing her  own  soap  for  years  because  she  thinks 
it  doe*  a  better  Job  than  any  detergent. 


CHARLES  BLUM  WINS  NEW  JERSEY 
VFW  VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY  CON- 
TEST 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  SANDMAN 

or    NEW    JEXSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18.  1971 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
vei-y  proud  that  Charles  Blum,  a  17-year- 
old  resident  of  my  district,  is  this  year's 
New  Jersey  State  winner  in  the  annual 
Voice  of  Democracy  Contest  sponsored 
by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

Charles,  who  resides  In  Ventnor.  NJ.. 
and  attends  Atlantic  City  High  School, 
started  out  as  only  one  of  some  400,000 
students  participating  In  this  most 
worthwhile  contest.  Now,  he  Is  one  of 
only  50  State  winners. 

His  winning  speech  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  some  of  the  straight  thinking 
of  today's  young  people.  The  Insight 
Charles  shows  In  his  brief  speech  Is 
worthy  of  attention  and  praise. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  and  its  ladies  auxiliary  for  con- 
ducting this  excellent  contest  each  year. 

The  fiall  text  of  the  New  Jersey  Voice 
of  Democracy  winning  speech  follows: 

Freedom — Otm  HxBrrAOX 
Freedom  Is  the  excitement  which  comes 
to  a  man  when  he  finds  he  can  do  something 
on  his  own.  In  Its  Initial  form  It  Is  the  baby 
discovering  his  toes,  the  child  exhllerated 
on  finding  he  can  ride  a  bike,  the  surfer, 
thrilled  at  racing  down  the  face  of  his  first 
really  big  wave.  In  noble  conception,  free- 
dom Is  the  vision  of  what  man  can  do. 
It  Is  a  Martin  Luther  King  spellbinding  peo- 
ple with  a  dream.  It  Is  a  George  Washing- 
ton Carver,  believing  a  peanut  can  solve 
problems  of  poverty  and  purposelessness.  It 
Is  a  John  Kennedy  striving  for  a  new  fron- 
tier. Freedom  Is  the  dimension  within  each 
man  In  which  he  not  only  Is.  but  in  which 
he  decides  what  he  will  become.  So  long 
as  he  desires  It,  man  cannot  be  deprived  of 
his  freedom,  for  freedom  Is  the  chance  » 
man  has.  regardless  of  circumstances,  to  live 
his  highest. 

Recently,  at  the  speed  of  a  rocket,  man 
searches  for  new  frontiers.  On  the  campuses, 
many  students  and  faculty  are  seeking  free- 
dom where  It  will  not  be  found.  Where  the 
demand  for  liberty  begins  to  destroy  order; 
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the  consequent  demand  for  order  may  well 
(jjgtroy  liberty.  For  liberty  unguarded  can 
))e  defeated  by  Its  own  triumphs. 

The  movement  of  freedom  Is  dangerous, 
but  a  civilization  or  society  that  gives  all 
Its  energy  to  taking  out  the  risks  and  re- 
ducing life  to  comfort  and  convenience  can- 
not long  remain  free.  For  It  bleaches  from 
the  human  spirit  the  force  that  takes  man 
forward. 

When  he  sees  a  vision  of  the  world  as  It 
could  be.  and  sets  out  to  do  something 
ibout  It.  man  knows  that  he  is  not  the 
victim  of  mere  chance — that  he  has  a  place 
in  the  pattern  and  perfection  of  the  uni- 
verse Aspiration  is  the  great  emancipator. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  demonstrated  that  if 
be  aspired  to  It.  a  polio  victim  could  be- 
come President.  A  blind  deaf-mute  became 
a  Helen  Keller.  The  free  man  should  look 
toward  the  unknown  as  If  to  become  an 
explorer  and  adventurer.  Mankind  has  as 
many  faces  as  there  are  people,  and  the 
man  who  knows  he  Is  unique — that  there 
\s  no  one    born    like   him   and    never    will 

be finds  his  purpose  and  freedom.  A  man 

\t  set  free  when  he  takes  a  chance — as  Amer- 
ica has  always  dreamed — of  building  some- 
thing entirely  new,  every  man  with  his  task. 
So.  he  thrusts  forward  from  his  dream,  test- 
ing and  trying  the  new,  falling  and  trying 
again.  A  man  Is  set  free  when  he  sees  op- 
portunity everywhere — when  he  discovers  he 
Is  surrounded  by  new  frontiers.  A  man  Is 
set  free  when  he  looks  upward  and  outward — 
outward  to  lils  fellow  man  for  whom  he  must 
care — and  like  the  astronauts,  upward  to 
the  promise  of  space  and  a  widening  con- 
cept of  Creation.  With  this  newfound  free- 
dom, our  heritage,  man's  role  In  the  uni- 
verse has  scarcely  begun. 

You  and  I  must  realize  that  freedom  Is 
what  we  as  individuals  make  It.  In  a  world 
80  powerfully  governed  by  materialistic  val- 
ues, one  cannot  put  a  price  on  freedom, 
and  as  a  result  It  Is  frequently  overlooked. 
It  cannot  hold  to  be  overlooked  any  longer. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

matter  of  fact,  we  have  others  who  perhaps 
can  also  be  so  categorized.  But  he  was 
enthusiastic. 

The  accusation  that  President  Nixon 
would  demean  black  Americans  by  refer- 
ring to  one  of  his  advisers  as  the  "White 
House  Negro"  cannot  be  allowed  to  stand 
unchallenged.  I  hope  this  will  serve  to 
correct  the  Record. 


CORRECT  THE  RECORD 


CONGRESSMAN      RANGEL      FIGHTS 
INTERNATIONAL  NARCOTICS 

TRAFFIC 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  18.  1971 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deeply 
regret  that  one  of  our  colleagues  htis 
chosen  to  attack  President  Nixon  by  com- 
pletely misquoting  him. 

On  January  29  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks  of  the  Congressional  Record, 
Representative  William  Clay  of  Mis- 
souri referring  to  the  recent  "Conversa- 
tion With  the  President" — which  was 
televised  live  over  all  networks — said,  and 
I  quote: 

And  then  Mr.  Nixon  asserted  that  Mr.  Moy- 
nlhan  was  so  committed  to  racial  Justice 
that  he  was  called  the  White  House  Negro 
by  fellow  staff  members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  read  Mr.  Clay's 
statement  I  simply  could  not  believe  that 
this  or  any  President  would  use  those 
words.  So  I  checked  the  transcript  of 
that  program  and  found  that  the  Presi- 
dent said  nothing  of  the  sort. 

What  he  did  say  and  I  am  quoting 
from  the  transcript  was — 

Dr.  Moynlhan  Is  one  of  the  most  dedicated 
men  to  racial  Justice  and  to  Justice  for  all 
people  that  I  have  ever  known.  He  was  re- 
ferred to  when  he  was  on  the  White  House 
Staff  as  the  White  House  liberal.  Well,  as  a 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18.  1971 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  whose  aim  is 
to  take  some  affirmative  action  in  dealing 
with  this  great  Nation's  No.  1  problem — 
the  illegal  importation  and  sEile  of  nar- 
cotics. 

The  terrible  and  growing  statistics  of 
drug  abuse  in  Harlem  are  well  known: 

It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are 
35,000  addicts  in  Harlem. 

Of  the  total  number  of  addicts  in  Har- 
lem, 12,000  are  adolescents. 

In  the  last  5  years,  heroin  addiction 
has  claimed  the  lives  of  more  than  2,000 
people  in  Harlem.  This  is  greater  than 
another  tragic  statistic,  the  number  of 
Harlem  youth  killed  in  Vietnam. 

The  statistics  do  not  begin  to  reveal 
the  true  magnitude  of  the  drug  epidemic. 
According  to  Claude  Brown,  the  gifted 
black  writer: 

Heroin  bad  Just  about  taken  over  Harlem. 
Every  time  I  went  uptown,  somebody  else 
was  hooked;  somebody  else  was  dead  from 
overdose.  ...  It  seemed  as  though  drtigs 
had  crawled  Into  all  the  houses,  the  churches, 
the  good  schools  and  pulled  some  nice  peo- 
ple right  out.  You  couldn't  close  all  of  the 
doors  and  all  the  windows  and  keep  It  out. 
It  was  a  plague.  It  was  getting  to  every- 
body. Claude  Brown,  "Manchlld  In  the  Prom- 
ised LaAd." 

This  passage  was  written  5  years  ago. 
Today,  the  situation  Is  even  worse.  Last 
April,  Dr.  Stanley  Yolles,  the  then  Na- 
tional Director  of  Mental  Health,  told 
a  House  appropriations  subcommittee 
that  a  recent  study  found  that  18,000 
out  of  58,000  people  hving  in  a  40 -block 
area  in  central  Harlem  were  addicted. 
Of  this  18,000,  approximately  6,000  were 
adolescents  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
21  and  2.000  were  children  between  the 
ages  of  7  and  15. 

Statistics  do  not  reveal  the  destruction 
of  the  individual  and  his  community: 

Children  who  will  never  reach  adult- 
hood. 

Men  and  women  maimed  just  as  surely 
as  if  they  were  the  victims  of  an  accident 
or  crippling  disease. 

The  sorrow  and  despair  of  parents  who 
must  witness  the  destruction  of  their 
children. 

The  devastation  of  the  very  civic 
fabric  of  the  commimity. 

The  vast  resources  communities  must 
spend  to  fight  the  spread  of  narcotics 
and  the  crime  it  produces. 
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The  amount  of  crime  directly  attribut- 
able to  narcotics  addiction  is  stagger- 
ing. In  some  communities  nearly  70  per- 
cent of  all  reported  crimes  were  com- 
mitted by  addicts. 

The  pUght  of  Harlem  is  being  repeated 
throughout  the  country  in  urban  and 
rural  communities  and  among  both  the 
affluent  and  poor  alike.  The  monster  is 
everywhere.  We  are  all  vulnerable  to  the 
results  of  drug  addiction:  Wasted  lives, 
despair,  and  increase  in  crime. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  asking  this 
House  to  enact  the  International  Opium 
Control  Act,  the  Crime  and  Drug  Com- 
mission resolution,  and  my  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961. 

The  International  Opliun  Control  Act 
authorizes  the  President  to  enter  Into 
negotiations  with  foreign  countries  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  an  international 
treaty  and  organization.  This  organiza- 
tion, under  the  guidance  and  leadership 
of  the  President,  will  work  for  the  co- 
ordination of  the  investigative  and  law 
enforcement  procedures  of  the  member 
States  for  the  control  of  opium  produc- 
tion, processing,  transportation,  and 
sale.  Member  States  can  request,  and  the 
organization  will  expedite,  the  extradi- 
tion of  any  person  known  to  be  engaged 
in  the  production,  processing,  transpor- 
tation, or  sale  of  opium. 

In  addition,  the  President  is  given  the 
authority  to  give  financial  and  other 
types  of  assistance  to  opium  producing 
coimtries  for  the  purpose  of,  first,  de- 
veloping alternative  crops  or  commodi- 
ties; second,  improving  employment  op- 
portunities for  those  who  become  unem- 
ployed as  a  result  of  the  change  in  pro- 
duction; and,  third.  Increasing  the 
country's  capacities  for  law  enforcement. 
If  the  country  involved  refuses  to  co- 
operate, the  President  is  authorized  to 
cut  off  all  forms  of  assistance,  both  mili- 
tary and  economic. 

If  the  country  further  refuses  to  co- 
operate, the  President  is  directed  to  seek 
United  Nation's  sanctions  against  such 
country. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  authorizes 
the  President  to  suspend  in  whole  or  in 
part  economic  or  military  assistance 
from  any  country  engaging  in  the  un- 
lawful production  or  processing  of  opi- 
um and  to  any  country  who  is  felt  not 
to  be  taking  the  appropriate  steps  to 
prevent  narcotics  from  entering  the 
United  States.  The  President  is  further 
authorized  to  use  the  appropriate  agen- 
cies and  facilities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  assisting  the  country  In  pre- 
venting the  unlawful  entry  of  narcotics 
into  this  country. 

Finally,  the  Crime  and  Drug  Com- 
mission resolution  provides  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  commission  to  come  up  with 
specific  recommendations  for  the  con- 
trol and  treatment  of  drug  addiction. 
The  commission  will  be  made  up  of  phy- 
sicians, law  enforcement,  and  criminal 
justice  ofQclals  and  other  experts.  The 
Commission  would  work  for  a  year  to: 

Identify  exactly  what  kind  of  drug  ad- 
diction leads  to  crime. 

Reveal  the  nature  and  extent  of  that 
crime  throughout  the  country. 
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Recommend  a  natloQwlde  progrmm  to 
control  that  addiction  and  thus  the  crime 
that  results  from  It. 

The  war  against  narcotics  must  be 
won.  The  time  for  a  "holding  action"  or 
itand-ofl  Is  past — action  must  be  taken 
and  taken  now. 


WHERE  IS  DADDY? 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or    NXW    TOKK 

IN  THS  HOUSS  OF  RKPRSSJENTATIW8 
Thursday.  February  18.  1971 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
had  the  opportunity  to  read  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
of  January  27.  written  by  John  Hall  re- 
garding the  POW/MIA  controversy.  I 
would  like  this  article  inserted  in  the 
RicoiU)  to  share  with  my  colleagues, 
since  It  deals  with  a  matter  which  deeply 
concerns  us  all : 

Whxkx  Is  D40DT? 
(By  JobnHAU) 
Flip  Wtloon  wma  doing  hla  ttxlng  the  other 
night,  cheering  up  the  world  on  his  weekly 
television  show.  It  U  the  theory  here  tbAt 
most  oX  tb«  Uls  ot  aoelety  could  be  perm** 
n«ntly  erued  by  Just  a  few  minutes'  expoaxire 
to  the  unstoppabl*  warmth  and  wit  of  the 
bubbling  comic. 

Muhammad  All  happened  to  be  one  of  his 
gueata  on  thla  particular  show.  "Muhammad, 
I  got  to  ask  you  something."  Flip  bubbled  to 
the  nghter  •Bverybody  knows  yovir  high 
moral  standards.  You  don't  drink,  you  dont 
smoke  and  you  dont  fool  around  with  wild 
women  .  .  .  When  you  go  into  training,  what 
do  you  have  to  give  up?" 

It  was  a  time  for  smiles,  no  troubles,  a 
pleasant  night  at  home.  The  outside  world 
was  Just  that,  laid  aside  and  locked  out  for 
the  moment.  The  fire  was  going  good  Just  as 
It  should,  my  daughter  was  stretched  out  on 
the  floor  in  front  of  It  attacking  her  home- 
work, and  I  was  slicing  through  the  dally 
m>»  M  Flip  and  All  did  the  talking. 

All  was  In  one  of  his  subdued  moods,  at 
his  human  best,  and  he's  always  very  likable 
when  he's  that  way.  Hla  charm  can  win  "moet 
anybody  when  he  cbooees.  and  then.  Just  as 
the  thought  was  occurring  that  maybe  so- 
ciety has  been  cruel  to  this  man  who  rose 
from  the  slums  of  LoulsrUle  to  the  world 
heavyweight  championship,  one  of  those 
little  Ironies  of  the  everyday  came  Into  play. 
A  letter  postmarked  •Irvine.  Calif."  popped 
upon  top  of  the  pile.  It  was  signed  by  a 
woman  named  Janice  Lyon.  The  words  leaped 
out  and  pushed  In  alongside  All  on  the 
screen. 

"The  Inspiration  of  writing  came  to  me  as 
I  was  reading  a  clipping  written  by  you  two 
years  ago."  she  began.  "The  column  is  en- 
titled "Was  It  Notbing?'  and  Is  about  a  friend 
of  my  huab«md'8  and  mine.  Bob  Cameron. 
Bob  had  then  been  recently  killed  In  Viet- 
nam while  taking  off  in  his  aircraft  on  a 
mission. 

"My  husband,  MaJ.  Don  Lyon.  Is  also  an 
Air  Force  pUot.  I  have  been  saving  the 
column  for  my  husband,  who  does  not  yet 
know  of  Bob's  death. 

"The  reason  Don  does  not  know  of  this  Is 
that  he  has  been  missing  In  action  In  Viet- 
nam for  three  year* — hopefully  a  prisoner 
of  war. 

"Famlllee  of  tbese  men  who  are  POWs  have 
been  heartened  by  the  Interest  taken  by  the 
sports  world  In  our  men  In  such  Instances 
as  the  recent  tributes  to  them  at  halftlmes 
of  the  post  season  bowl  games. 
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"We  can  only  mourn  and  honor  men  like 
Bob  Cameron,  but  we  can  all  do  somettiing 
to  help  men  like  my  husband  In  captivity  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

rOOTSALJ.    CAPTAIM    AT    OXT 

"Don  grew  up  in  Los  Angela*.  He  was  cap- 
tain of  the  football  team  both  at  Hollywood 
High  and  CXicldental  College.  He  was  aU-con- 
ference  fullback  for  the  8C1AC  in  1966  and 
since  has  been  selected  for  the  Ozy  football 
Hall  of  Fame. 

"Please  understand  that  I  am  not  looking 
for  sympathy  or  personal  publicity  for  Don. 
He  wouldn't  want  that.  I  am  only  hoping  to 
have  the  public  become  more  aware  of  our 
guys  wtio  are  POWs  and  missing  in  action  and 
to  encourage  more  pubUc  pressure  to  bear 
in  their  behalf. 

•The  recent  list  of  prisoners  released  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  Is  not  a  complete  list 
as  claimed  by  Hanoi. 

"Don  and  I  have  three  young  children  (Suz- 
anne. 11;  Scott.  8.  and  Donna.  6)  who  miss 
their  dad  very  much.  They  ask  me  constantly 
for  news  of  him.  Just  one  letter  from  Don 
would  mean  so  much  to  us. 

■'Like  Bob  Cameron.  Don  was  shot  down 
In  an  F-4  aircraft.  This  was  In  March  of  1968. 
his  first  mission.  His  co-pUot  is  listed  by  our 
government  as  a  prisoner  of  war  .  .  .  We  are 
told  by  ex-POWs  who  have  been  released  of 
the  wretched  treatment . .  .  The  years  of  Isola- 
tion U  the  hardest  thing  they  have  to  bear. 
IS  THx  woau>  TOO  etrsT? 
"We  hope  to  put  more  pressure  on  their 
captors  to  allow  these  men  to  at  least  receive 
mall  from  us.  Some  of  these  men  have  been 
held  In  these  conditions  for  over  six  years, 
longer  than  any  other  American  has  ever 
been  held  in  any  war  before. 

"The  International  Bed  Croes  has  never 
been  allowed  to  inspect  the  POW  camps,  a 
violation  of  standards  set  by  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention. 

"Tour  readers  could  influence  this  situa- 
tion by  writing  letters  of  concern  to  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  or  Hanoi.  Letters  of  thU  nature  have 
definitely  proved  effective  already  and  more 
letters  now  could  possibly  complete  the  job. 
"We  live  In  a  busy  world,  but  surely  all  of 
ua  can  And  a  moment  to  write  such  a  letter 
for  a  group  of  American  brothers  who  have 
nothing  but  time  on  their  hands  .  .  ." 

With  admirable  restraint  and  dignity,  Jan- 
ice Lyon  said  It  all.  A  brochure  entitled  'T>ear 
Hanoi— Is  My  Daddy  Alive?"  was  enclosed. 
As  It  suggests,  this  POW  situation  does  not 
Involve  politics  or  Ideology  or  any  part  of 
the  debate  whether  Vietnam  U  right  or  wrong. 
Finishing  the  letter.  I  was  ashamed  of  the 
trivia  that  clogs  our  brains. 

How  seldom  we  pause  to  count  our  bless- 
ings. How  lucky  Muhammad  All  la  to  live  In 
a  society  where  a  convicted  draft  dodger  can 
be  a  hero  on  television  and  be  preparing  for 
a  SIO  million  prizefight  while  the  men  who 
have  sacrificed  most  to  keep  it  that  way  are 
almost  forgotten. 

I'm  going  to  write  and   keep   wrlUng  to 
Hanoi. 
It's  nothing 

But  I'm  not  going  to  forget  again  and  I'm 
going  to  keep  reminding  you  of  all  the  Scott 
Lyons.  Where  Is  Scott's  daddy? 


VPW   VOICE  OF   DEMOCRACY 
CONTEST 


HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

or    NORTH    CAaOLXNA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RZPRBSENTATIVXS 

Thursday.  February  18.  1971 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  indeed  proud  and  honored 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
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of  the  House  the  following  essay,  the 
title  of  which  is  "Freedom — Our  Herit- 
age." I  am  especially  proud  inasmuch  as 
this  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Daniel  C. 
Qrady  of  Kinston,  N.C.,  a  city  which  I 
have  the  honor  of  representing,  and 
more  Important,  I  am  convinced  that  he 
expresses  the  feelings  of  the  majority  of 
our  young  citizens.  I  am  happy  to  further 
advise  that  Daniel  received  first  prize  in 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  in  the  na- 
tional contest  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  and  will  sometime  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, compete  here  in  Washington,  D.C., 
With  winners  from  other  States. 

I  hope  that  each  Member  will  find  the 
time  to  read  carefully  this  inspiring  ar- 
Ucle. 

The  essay  follows : 

Fkeeoom — Oua   HxarrAOX 

Freedom — It  is  our  heritage,  a  right  be- 
queathed to  us  by  our  Ood-lnsplred  fore- 
fathers. Let's  examine  Just  what  freedom  U 
and  how  we  can  better  preserve  It  In  our 
troubled  world  of  today. 

The  greatest  outcry  for  freedom  in  our 
country's  tilstory  occurred  In  Congress  on 
July  4,  1778,  in  Philadelphia.  There  in  Con- 
gress, fifty  hardy,  brave  men  signed  their 
names  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  risked  their  lives  for  the  freedom  and 
rights  they  beUeved  In — "certain  Inalienable 
rlghU.  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

However,  the  key  to  their  feelings  can  b« 
seen  In  the  Preamble  to  the  Constitution. 
Here  our  forefathers  stated  the  alms  of  de- 
mocracy: "to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  to 
establish  Justice,  to  Insure  domestic  tran- 
quility, to  provide  for  a  common  defense,  to 
promote  the  general  welfare,  and  to  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty."  If  we  study  these 
aims,  we  can  see  that  behind  each  of  them 
Is  the  basic  idea  of  freedom  and  equal  rights 
for  all.  Our  forefathers  valued  their  freedom 
because  they  had  to  fight  for  It. 

In  addition.  In  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  tlie  basic  freedoms  of  govern- 
ment are  expressed.  There  shall  be  no  re- 
strictions on  religion,  nor  any  abridgment  of 
the  freedom  of  the  press  or  freedom  of  speech. 
Indeed,  these  three  basic  rights  amply  de- 
serve the  title  of  the  '•cornerstone  of  democ- 
racy."  They  truly  are  the  most  Important 
rights  Inspired  by  God  for  man. 

Today  Americans  seem  to  often  take  these 
rights  for  granted  which  our  ancestors  had 
to  fight  for  so  hard.  Our  forefathers  knew 
ttiat  freedom  was  not  the  right  to  do  what 
they  pleased,  but  It  was  the  right  to  do  what 
was  right  as  long  as  It  did  not  violate  the 
Uvea  and  rights  of  their  fellow  man.  They 
knew  that  freedom  was  a  right  granted  to 
all  men — the  right  to  do  what  they  pleased 
as  long  as  It  was  within  the  law — and  the 
right  to  peaceably  challenge  a  law  If  they 
beUeved  It  wrong. 

Today  we  need  to  be  aware  of  the  Im- 
portance of  maintaining  our  rights  of  free- 
dom. As  an  Indlvldiial,  I  must  strive  to  ex- 
hibit a  democratic  fairness  in  all  my  thoughts 
and  actions.  In  dally  life,  I  must  niake  others 
realize  the  Importance  of  the  democraUc 
process.  And  we  must  all  realize  that  freedom 
gives  a  m«"  the  right  to  choose  his  own  life 
standard — to  run  his  life  as  he  sees  fit  as 
long  as  he  does  not  Interfere  vrtth  the  lives 
and  rights  of  others;  for  freedom  gives  a  man 
equal  rights  with  his  fellow  brethren. 

Under  our  democratic  government  today, 
an  individual  is  free  to  develop  Ills  talents 
and  abiUUes  In  the  vocaUon  and  fields  which 
he  enjoys.  He  Is  free  to  live  his  own  life,  say 
and  write  what  he  wants  to  say  and  write, 
and  worship  Ood  the  way  he  wants  to— the 
three  freedoms  of  religion,  speech,  and  the 
press.  He  la  stUl  guaranteed  the  "certain 
inalienable  rights"— (1)    fteedom  from  the 
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itu  of  repression  of  life;  (2)  the  liberty 
vtjlch  Is  basic  to  democracy:  and  (3)  the  puir- 
gult  of  happiness  In  all  his  endeavors. 

As  long  as  each  individual  will  reapwct 
tjjeae  rights;  as  long  as  he  will  realize  they 
are  granted  to  all  men — not  only  himself  but 
to  all:  as  long  as  he  will  stand  up  and  fight 
for  the  protection  of  these  rights  from  alien 
forces:  as  long  as  he  himself  will  realize  he 
does  not  have  the  right  to  do  what  he  pleases, 
uut  tliat  freedom  gives  him  the  right  to  do 
That  is  lawful — then  freedom,  our  heritage, 
wlU  continue  to  be  the  Inspiring  force  today 
mat  It  was  200  years  ago,  and  it  will  never 
faU. 


NATIONAL  PRAYER  BREAKFAST 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  18,  1971 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  al- 
ways, I  was  impressed  with  the  National 
Prayer  Breakfast  held  February  2.  I  feel 
this  amnual  meeting  Is  very  Important 
and  points  out  that  people  In  America  do 
attach  significance  to  religion.  For  my 
colleagues  who  may  not  have  been  able 
to  attend,  I  would  like  to  share  the  re- 
marks made  by  Congressman  Mowtcom- 
nT  in  his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Prayer  Breakfast  Group.  He  did  a 
very  commendable  job  in  bringing  greet- 
ings from  this  body. 

The  remarks  of  Congressman  Mont- 
gomery follow : 

National  Pratek  Breaktast 
(Remarks  by  Representative  G.  V. 

MONTOOMEKT) 

Oood  morning,  Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Nixon, 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  and  guests  of 
the  1071  National  Prayer  Breakfast.  It  Is  my 
pleasure  to  bring  you  warm  greetings  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  Prayer  Break- 
tut  Group. 

Our  meetings  each  Thursday  morning 
while  the  Congress  Is  in  session,  which  Is 
most  of  the  time,  are  quite  informal,  nonde- 
nomlnatlonal  and  bipartisan.  In  fact,  we  do 
not  even  maintain  a  membership  roster.  The 
meetings  are  open  to  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress, former  members,  and  elected  ofBclals 
of  foreign  government.  Seeing  Mrs.  Mendel 
EUvers  In  the  audience  brings  to  nUnd  the 
contributions  made  to  our  prayer  group  by 
her  late  husband.  Congressman  Mendel  Riv- 
ers of  South  Carolina,  as  well  as  the  late 
Congressman  Bob  Watklns  of  Pennsylvania. 
Both  of  these  Members  are  deeply  missed  by 
our  group. 

At  each  meeting,  following  our  opening 
prayer,  a  fellow  Member  who  has  volunteered 
to  do  so  delivers  the  remarks.  A  general  dis- 
cussion concerning  the  topic  presented  fol- 
lows; and  the  meeting  concludes  with  prayer. 
The  remarks  are  always  excellent.  Some  are 
thought-provoking  and  soul  searching,  some 
Maustr.g  and  some  sad,  but  they  are  all  sin- 
owe.  Topics  range  from  personal  testimonies, 
to  politics  and  religion,  to  the  subject  that 
prayer  and  religion  bring  men  together  men- 
tally and  physically. 

Messages  from  the  members  generally  have 
&  common  factor.  With  a  great  deal  of  af- 
fection and  feeling,  each  refers  to  the  splrlt- 
tial  guidance  provided  him  by  hla  parents  in 
Wa  early  years.  One  member  recalls  how  his 
mother  would  go  Into  the  closet,  close  the 
door,  and  ask  Ood  for  strength  during  fam- 
ily crises. 

There  are  many  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
the  prayer  breakfast  group,  and  one  of  these 
Is  contact  with  people  of  good  will  in  other 
P«rt8  of  the  Nation  and  other  countries  of 
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the  world.  Our  Capitol  prayer  groups  have 
helped  organize  prayer  groups  among  gov- 
ernment leaders  In  well  over  70  countries. 

Because  of  the  prayer  breakfast,  Thursday 
Is  always  the  beet  day  of  the  week  for  me. 
I  tiave  a  great  feeling  of  personal  renewal 
because  I  have  been  provided  an  opp>ortunity 
to  exi>erlence  religious  fello'wshlp  with  my 
colleagues  that  would  not  be  p>OBSlble  in  any 
other  situation,  especially  not  on  the  House 
floor  during  some  of  our  heated  debates. 

We  who  attend  the  prayer  group  know  we 
are  better  Congressmen  and  Individuals  be- 
catise  of  the  meetings. 

Congressman  Dan  Kutkkndau.  of  Tennes- 
see has  often  remarked  that  the  prayer  break- 
fast Is  the  only  meeting  in  Washlng^n  for 
which  he  does  not  mind  arriving  15  minutes 
early  and  remaining  late.  However,  to  our 
friends  who  are  thinking  of  starting  a  prayer 
group  In  your  area,  we  would  certainly  rec- 
ommend beginning  and  ending  the  meetings 
on  time. 

We  have  some  good  laughs  at  our  meetings 
and  in  fact,  the  prayer  group  is  my  best 
source  of  Jokes  suitable  for  telling  at  home. 

Congressman  Wh-meb  Mizkll  of  North 
Carolina  enjoys  telling  the  story  about  his 
church  durtng  one  of  Its  regular  meetings. 
The  board  of  deacons  had  recommended  that 
the  church  buy  a  chandelier.  Everyone  was 
In  agreement  but  one  man  who  stood  up  and 
said  he  was  against  buying  a  chandelier  for 
three  reasons.  First,  no  one  could  spell  the 
word.  Secondly,  no  one  could  play  It,  and 
thirdly,  what  the  church  needed  was  more 
light. 

(P-a-u-8-e) 

There  is  a  brighter  light  on  Capitol  Hill 
today  because  of  our  weekly  prayer  break- 
fast meetings. 


REVENUE  SHARING 


HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

or   NSW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18.  1971 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent has  submitted  to  Congress  the  first 
part  of  his  revenue  sharing  plan  to  pro- 
vide financial  aid  to  the  hard-pressed 
States  and  localities  in  a  manner  which 
win  enable  them  to  meet  their  problems 
with  greater  flexibility  smd  eCfectlveness. 
There  are  arguments  being  raised  here 
against  the  plan  and  alternatives  being 
advanced  as  more  appropriate  to  the 
needs. 

Much  has  been  written  and  said,  but 
I  believe  none  of  the  commentaar  has 
been  more  oertinent  and  balanced  than 
that  presented  this  week  by  Prof.  Henry 
C.  Walllch  of  Yale  University,  writing  in 
Newsweek  msigazlne  of  February  22.  I 
hope  all  my  colleagues  concerned  with 
the  course  of  our  system  of  Government 
will  read  Professor  Walllch's  article,  and 
I  Include  it  in  the  Record  for  that  pur- 
pose: 

Rbvkwui  Srauno 

(By  Henry  C.  Walllch) 

We  have  come  to  the  Moment  of  Truth. 
Everybody  talks  about  local  Involvement  and 
concern.  Does  anyone  want  to  do  oomethtng 
about  It? 

Giving  the  spending  power  back  to  the 
people  anwunts  to  an  act  of  faith.  If  you 
believe  In  grass-root«  democracy,  you  will  be 
for  revenue  sharing.  Sophisticated  skepticism 
concerning  the  people's  abUlty  to  deal  with 
their  own  affairs  argues  against  it.  Other 
arguments  are  also  used  to  question  revenue 
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sharing,  but  for  the  moet  part  they  do  not 
sui^ve  close  inspection. 

Bverybody  knows  that  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  Imperfect.  Many  are  less  than 
totally  competent,  some  probably  less  than 
qtilte  honest.  The  Federal  government  is 
competent  and  triistworthy  and  In  any  event 
well  audited.  Hence,  it  has  been  argued,  the 
purse  and  the  power  should  remain  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Unfortunately,  to  be  competent  and  honevt 
Is  not  enough.  To  do  fuU  Justice  to  the  infi- 
nite variety  of  local  needs,  one  mwst  also  be 
omniscient.  Lacking  this  faculty,  the  Federal 
government  finds  Itself  making  honest  and 
efllclent  highway  grants  to  states  and  local- 
ities that  need  parks,  grants  for  school  build- 
ings to  places  that  need  teachers,  for  hos- 
pitals where  medical  training  facilities 
should  have  priority.  Do  these  mlsaUocations 
Induce  the  local  recipients  to  look  their  gift 
horse  In  the  mouth?  Of  course  not.  The  local 
highway  department  argues  that  unless  a 
highway  is  built,  the  Federal  money  will  be 
lost.  Obviously  better  to  pour  concrete  over 
some  local  park  or  scenery  than  tolerate  such 
frightful  waste. 

NO  BTKINaS 

That  Is  the  nature  of  the  categorical  grants 
that  Washington  solicitude  has  now  parlayed 
to  about  $30  billion  annually.  What  would 
happen  if  the  strings  were  united  from  any 
part  of  this  money?  Contrary  to  what  the 
critics  seem  to  think,  It  would  take  a  good 
deal  of  Incompetence  or  worse  to  get  leas  use 
from  the  money  by  spending  It  according  to 
local  preferences.  It  is  the  matching-grant 
dollar,  with  its  strings  attached,  that  Is 
at  a  discount,  like  any  blocked  currency.  The 
untied  dollar  offers  full  value. 

Fear  tliat  the  money  will  l)e  spent  less 
carefully  Is  equally  misplaced.  It  Is  the  money 
with  strings  that  Invites  carelessness.  "When 
you  are  operating  virlth  10-cent  dollars,  be- 
cause the  Federal  government  gives  you  the 
other  90  cents,  what  can  you  lose?"  That  la 
the  kind  of  flscal  wisdom  of  which  revenue 
sharing  Is  trying  to  cure  the  states. 

President  Nixon  lias  shocked  some  people 
by  suggesting  that  the  untied  grants  might 
even  be  used  to  reduce  the  local  tax  load. 
Why  shouldn't  It?  If  the  people  prefer  tax 
relief  to  a  salary  increase  for  the  local  bu- 
reaucracy, why  shouldn't  they  have  it?  The 
failure  of  some  critics  to  understand  any  use 
of  money  not  masterminded  from  Washing- 
ton is  the  best  argrument  for  giving  the  mas- 
termind a  rest. 

CONGRESSIONAL    OPPOSmON 

At  the  bottom  of  the  opposition  to  revenue 
sharing  is  the  reluctance  of  many  Washing- 
ton legislators  to  take  the  onus  of  levying 
taxes  without  getting  the  political  benefits 
of  spending  the  revenues.  Put  more  sympa- 
thetically, those  who  mtist  decide  about 
taxes  feel  a  responsibility  for  the  use  of  the 
money.  Hence  the  attacks  on  the  proposal  as 
a  form  of  "deficit  sharing."  Hence  the 
prospect  that  Congreaslonal  reception  of 
the  legislation  will  amo\int  to  open  hear- 
ings with  a  closed  mind. 

Opposition  to  revenue  sharing  has  pro- 
duced a  number  of  alternative  proposals. 
Tax  credits  for  state  income  taxes  might  be 
given  against  the  Federal  tax,  or  the  Federal 
government  might  collect  state  income  taxes 
on  behalf  of  the  states.  Or  states  might 
simply  make  their  tax  a  percentage  of  the 
Federal  tax. 

Some  alternative  proposals  contain  ideas 
that  are  intrinsically  good.  Some  differ 
rather  drastically  from  the  original  revenue- 
sharing  plan.  But  what  is  good  In  these 
alternative  proposals  is  not  really  different. 
What  Is  different  Is  not  very  good. 

The  basic  Issue  remains:  how  much  of  a 
chance  do  we  want  to  take  on  people? 
As  the  population  grows,  so  does  the  dlfllculty 
<a  managing  Its  affairs  from  one  single 
center.  By  trying  to  do  ever  more  for  this 
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ever-growing  number,  Washington  com- 
pounds Its  difficulties.  Its  administrative 
grasp  Increasingly  falls  short  of  Its  political 
rsach.  At  some  point  in  time,  the  mounting 
cost  of  centralization  and  the  growing  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  reluctantly  centralised 
citizenry  demand  decentralization.  That 
point  In  time.  I  believe,  is  now. 


VOICE  OP  DEMOCRACY 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  18.  1971 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  1971 
Voice  of  Democracy  Contest  flnals  are 
scheduled  to  be  held  in  Washington.  DC. 
on  March  2.  The  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  and  its  ladies  auxiliary  annually 
sponsors  the  event  which  brings  the  50 
State  winners  together  to  compete  for 
college  scholarships,  including  a  $10,000 
first  prize.  This  year,  the  theme  of  the 
contest  was  "Freedom — Our  Heritage" 
and  over  400.000  senior  high  school  stu- 
dents competed  throughout  the  Nation. 

Among  the  outstanding  entries  in  this 
year's  contest  Is  the  speech  submitted  by 
the  State  of  Oregon  winner.  Miss  Kath- 
ryn  Ann  Walling  of  Salem,  Oreg.  Miss 
Walling's  speech  follows: 

Votes    or    DSMOCSACT 

America — arsenal  of  democracy — and  re- 
pository Of  freedom's  heritage  is  a  vast  land 
of  contrasts:  from  the  Industrial  north,  to 
the  agrarlal  south,  from  the  sophisticated 
east  to  the  relaxed  west — contrasts  reign, 
possible  only  In  this  great  land  of  ours. 

One  of  the  enduring  phenomenons  of  our 
history  has  been  this  endleoa  series  of  con- 
trasts and  repetitions  of  events.  No  country  In 
the  world  has  ever  enjoyed  ao  many  economic 
benefits,  yet  no  other  country  has  ever  had  so 
much  legislation  dictated  Ln  order  to  curb 
abuses  of  these  beneQts.  We  are  the  Indls- 
puted  leader  of  the  western  cultural  world, 
and  yet  the  government  refuses  to  subsidize  a 
national  theater,  musical  conservatory  or 
opera,  or  even  elect  a  poet  laureate.  No  other 
nation  has  ever  seen  a  greater  parade  of  bril- 
liant young  men  since  our  country's  founding. 
but  no  other  country  has  ever  seen  so  many 
of  Its  Important  statesmen  assassinated  at  the 
height  of  their  prime.  Contrast,  both  great 
and  traerlc  Is  a  part  of  our  national  heritage. 

Charles  Dickens.  In  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities. 
tells  us  of  Prance  In  the  days  of  their  great 
revolution.  But  the  most  interesting  thing 
about  the  manner  In  which  he  describee  this 
chaotic  situation  Is  the  fact  that  it  is  very 
much  applicable  to  the  times  of  today: 

"It  was  the  best  of  times:  it  was  the  worst  of 

times. 
It  was  the  age  of  wisdom:  It  was  the  age  of 

foolishness. 
It  was  the  epoch  of  light;  It  was  the  season 

of  darkness. 
It  was  the  spring  of  hope;  It  was  the  winter 

of  despair. 
We    had    everything    before    us:     we    had 

nothing  before  us." 

We  are  a  nation  that  continually  leans  on 
its  contrasting  history  for  inspiration,  guid- 
ance, and  precedent.  C>ur  heritage  continually 
brings  to  mind  well  learned  lessons  of  the 
past  and  forms  a  base  of  history  to  come. 

In  these  days  when  we  citizens  are  con- 
cerned about  our  problems  at  home  and 
abroad — and  there  are  many  ...  we  would  do 
well  to  consider  our  blessings,  opportunities 
and  advantages — for  there   are  many.   The 
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contrast  of  our  national  heritage  gives  us  a 
firm  base  to  consider  both  sides  of  each 
situation  as  it  occurs  and  to  determine  our 
national  course  as  prudence  sees  fit. 

The  great  author  and  phUosopher.  Bernard 
Shaw,  stated.  "All  truly  rational  men  agree 
that  we  must  not  become  too  unreasonably 
boiuid  to  the  traditions  of  the  past,  not  too 
radical  in  our  acceptance  of  the  unseasoned 
future,  but  to  pick  the  best  of  both  dispensa- 
tions." 

In  viewing  our  heritage,  we  must  learn  as 
our  ancestors  did:  that  moderation  in  all 
things  is  the  prudent  course.  What  is  more. 
we  must  believe  in  our  country  and  we  must 
believe  In  ourselves  and  our  abilities.  For 
this  prudent  action  can  avoid  many  heart- 
aches and  mistakes  in  the  future. 

A  dying  man's  last  words: 

"To  dream  the  Impossible  dream:  to  fight  the 

unbeatable  foe  .  .  . 
To   bear   with    unbearable    sorrow;    to   run 
where  the  brave  dare  not  go  .  . ." 

These  words,  spoken  on  stage  by  Don 
Quixote,  were  not  simple  words  of  rhyme.  To 
this  man.  they  were  a  way  of  life.  Even  as  he 
lay  on  his  deathbed,  he  Incessantly  repeated 
these  very  lines— these  contrasting  lines — 
Quixote,  like  many  of  us  did  not  achieve 
perfection — he  did  not  even  come  close — 
but  one  may  safely  say  that  he  tried.  He 
tried  with  every  breath  and  with  availability 
resource  and  with  every  moment  of  time  until 
the  last  hour  of  his  life.  He  was  a  believer. 
and  that,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Is  what  we 
may  learn  from  our  heritage:  not  to  be  afraid 
to  believe  ...  to  learn  from  our  contrasts  .  .  . 
to  learn  from  our  strengths  as  well  as  our 
weaknesses.  Preedom's  heritage  never  ends — 
It  sustains,  it  uplifts,  it  reaches  even  that — 
unreachable  star  . . . 


A   BILL   TO   AMEND   THE   NATURAL 
GAS  ACT 


HON.  OMAR  BURLESON 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18,  1971 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  January  22  of  this  year,  I  Intro- 
duced H.R.  616,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Act.  Because  the  serious  diffi- 
culties within  the  natural  gas  pipeline 
industry,  which  this  proposal  is  designed 
to  aUeviate,  have  been  of  such  long  dura- 
tion, I  earlier  introduced  similar  bills  in 
the  two  previous  Congresses.  I  have  re- 
introduced this  bill  in  the  current  session 
of  the  Congress  because  developments 
during  the  past  2  years  have  confirmed 
the  chronic  nature  of  these  difficulties 
confronting  the  industry,  with  no  ade- 
quate rectification  yet  forthcoming. 

Before  detailing  my  proposal.  I  would 
like  to  review  the  circumstances  which 
make  it,  in  my  view,  essential. 

First  of  tdl.  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
the  difficulties  which  my  proposal  seeks 
to  alleviate  have  not  been,  and  are  not 
now,  peculiar  to  the  natural  gas  pipeline 
industry.  With  relatively  imimportant 
variations,  these  difficulties  have  con- 
fronted for  a  number  of  years,  and  still 
confront,  the  regulated  public  utilities 
in  general,  whether  subject  to  Federal  or 
state  regulatory  processes,  and  extend 
from  initial  production  to  ultimate  dis- 
tribution. 

Nor  have  these  difficulties  confronting 
the  '■egulated  public  utilities  been  hurt- 
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ful  to  them  alone.  Far  more  importantly, 
they  have  already  been  hurtful  to  the 
entire  consuming  public.  This  damage  is 
sure  to  augment  greatly  in  the  very  near 
future,  if  a  prompt  and  suitable  remedy 
is  not  applied.  One  need  not  be  an  ex- 
pert to  know  that  power  shortages  in 
varying  degrees,  including  dlmouts, 
blackouts,  and  exhortations  for  volun- 
tary reduction  of  power  use,  have  already 
appeared  In  some  important  areas  from 
coast  to  coast,  including  the  more  heav- 
ily populated  metropolitan  area  in  the 
Nation.  Aside  from  quantitative  and 
qualitative  shortages  of  housing  and 
medical  care  which  extend  to  one-quarter 
or  less  of  the  total  population.  It  is  hard 
to  think  of  a  shortage,  actual  and  pro- 
spective, more  serious  than  a  shortage  of 
power.  In  addition,  power  shortages,  un- 
like the  others  which  I  have  mentioned, 
are  all-pervasive  in  that  they  threaten 
practically  every  industry  and  every  con- 
sumer, regardless  of  income.  And  further 
stUl.  while  extensive  efforts  have  been 
made  for  msmy  years  to  remedy  these 
other  shortages,  with  indications  of 
added  efforts  in  the  President's  recent 
state  of  the  Union  message,  a  nationwide 
and  cogent  attempt  to  deal  with  actual 
and  prospective  power  shortages  lias 
lagged  greatly,  and  is  still  hardly  on  the 
threshold  of  adequate  action. 

The  damaee  which  power  shortages, 
induced  largely  by  inadequate  investment 
in  plant  and  equipment,  do  to  our  total 
economic  performance  goes  far  beyond 
the  importance  of  power  as  such.  Dur- 
ing recent  years,  investment  by  the  utili- 
ties in  plant  and  equipment  has  ranged 
between  one-seventh  and  one-sixth  of 
total  nationwide  private  investment  of 
this  type.  Thus,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
get  back  to  nationwide  full  emplojmient 
and  full  production,  unless  such  Invest- 
ment by  the  utilities  is  encouraged  to 
expand  at  a  sufficiently  rapid  rate.  In- 
deed, practically  all  experts  are  In  agree- 
ment that,  due  to  technological  factors, 
the  changing  nature  of  the  industrial 
process  itself,  and  shifts  In  the  pattern 
of  consumption  as  standards  of  living 
rise,  investment  by  the  utilities  needs  to 
grow  even  more  rapidly  than  total  pri- 
vate Investment  or  the  total  economy,  in 
order  to  underpin  adequate  economic 
growth  in  general.  As  I  shall  Indicate 
shortly,  recent  trends  and  current  per- 
formance among  the  public  utilities  of- 
fer no  possibility  of  this  development, 
without  a  remedy  essentially  the  same  in 
substance  as  that  which  I  am  now  pro- 
posing for  the  third  time. 

For  these  reasons,  I  trust  that  the  Con- 
gress will  not  regard  my  proposal  as  sec- 
tional in  nature,  nor  as  limited  to  the 
Interests  of  any  one  Industry  or  group. 
I  trust  that,  in  view  of  delay  which  has 
already  been  far  too  long,  this  session  of 
the  Congress  will  witness  enactment  of 
my  bill  In  its  current  form,  or  in  such 
altered  form  as  may  develop  in  the  course 
of  its  consideration. 

I  shall  not  attempt  here  today  to  range 
over  all  the  reasons  for  the  difficulties 
confronting  the  regulated  utilities  in 
general,  and  the  natural  gas  pipeline  in- 
dustry in  particular.  Some  of  them,  as  al- 
ways, have  been  due  to  slowness  of  ac- 
tion and  lack  of  adequate  foresight  on 
the  part  of  fallible  men,  both  within  the 
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industries  directly  involved  and  else- 
where. But  there  has  been  one  dominant 
and  increasingly  clear  central  reason  for 
these  difficulties,  and  it  is  toward  this 
that  my  proposal  is  addressed. 

This  dominant  and  central  reason  is 
that  the  changes  in  prices  received  by  the 
regulated  utilities  in  general,  and  also 
by  the  natural  gas  pipeline  industry,  have 
lagged  far  and  increasingly  behind  the 
upward  movement  of  prices  in  general, 
including  money  costs.  The  inevitable 
consequence  has  been  that  the  dollars 
received  by  the  utilities  in  general,  and 
by  the  natural  gas  pipeline  companies, 
have  not  kept  pace  with  the  rising  costs 
for  what  they  must  pay  for.  In  order  to 
do  business.  This  has  put  them  in  a  seri- 
ously and  incresisingly  disadvantageous 
competitive  position  when  compared  with 
key  nonregulated  industries.  In  contrast. 
It  has  always  been  the  declared  purpose 
of  the  regulatory  process,  affirmed  by  the 
courts,  to  maintain  competitive  equilibri- 
um or  equality  between  the  regulated  and 
nonregulated  sectors.  Far  more  impor- 
tant, the  growing  disparity  between 
prices  and  dollars  received  by  the  utili- 
ties on  the  one  hand,  and  those  needed 
on  the  other  hand  to  make  the  invest- 
ments and  to  finance  the  many  other 
busines.s  activities  required  for  mainte- 
nance of  optimum  or  even  adequate  serv- 
ice to  the  consuming  public,  points  up  the 
basic  reason  for  the  current  and  prospec- 
tive power  shortages. 

In  the  factual  data  which  I  shall  now 
detail  in  support  of  what  I  have  thus 
far  said.  I  shall  limit  myself  to  the 
natural  gas  pipeline  industry  In  the  main, 
although  it  should  be  borne  In  mind  that 
similarly  telling  data  could  easily  be  set 
forth  for  the  regulated  public  utilities  in 
general. 

Let  me  start  with  the  disparities  In 
prices  and  dollars  received,  as  these  have 
trended  over  the  years,  because,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  this  is  clearly  the  domi- 
nant reason  for  the  difficulties  confront- 
ing the  utilities,  and  threatening  the 
entire  public  well-being. 

From  1960  to  1969 — comprehensive 
data  for  1970  not  available — the  prices 
received  by  the  natural  gas  pipeline  com- 
panies declined  at  an  average  annual 
rate  of  0.3  percent.  Meanwhile,  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index,  which  is  the  best 
single  measurement  of  the  Inflationary 
process  in  general,  increased  at  an  aver- 
age annual  rate  of  2.4  percent.  From  De- 
cember 1969  to  December  1970,  the  con- 
sumer price  advance  was  5.5  percent,  and 
from  September  1970  to  December  1970, 
it  was  5.7  percent  at  a  seasonally  adjusted 
rate. 

Large  price  advances  have  also  been 
characteristic  within  the  nonregulated 
industrial  sectors.  From  1960  to  1969, 
when,  as  I  have  stated,  the  prices  re- 
ceived by  A  and  B  natural  gas  pipeline 
companies  declined  at  an  average  annual 
rate  of  0.3  percent,  the  average  annual 
rate  of  price  advance  was  1,2  percent 
in  all  U.S.  industries,  and  1.1  percent  in 
total  manufacturing.  Looking  at  specific 
industries,  it  was  1.1  percent  in  iron  and 
steel,  0.5  percent  in  refined  petroleum 
products,  2,3  percent  in  nonelectrical 
machinery,  and  3.2  percent  in  nonferroua 
metals.  It  was  0,6  percent  even  In  motor 
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vehicles  and  equipment,  despite  the 
well-known  profit  leadership  in  this  in- 
dustry. And  we  all  know  that  there  have 
been  substantial  price  Increases  during 
1970  and  early  1971.  notoriously  in  iron 
and  steel,  and  also  in  automobiles  smd 
chemicals. 

The  disparate  and  inequitable  relative 
trends  in  prices  received  have  naturally 
impacted  upon  profit  trends.  Comparing 
1953-60  with  1960,  third  quarter  1970, 
the  average  annual  rate  of  growth,  among 
the  major  A  and  B  natural  gas  pipelines, 
declined  from  3.2  to  0.3  percent  for  per 
unit  revenues;  decUned  from  9.4  to  5.4 
percent  for  income  before  taxes;  and 
declined  from  11.4  to  6.4  percent  for 
income  after  taxes.  From  1960  to  1969, 
the  average  annual  increase  of  profits 
after  taxes  was  6  percent  for  the  A 
and  B  natural  gas  pipelines,  contrasted 
with  7.3  percent  in  all  U.S.  industries, 
9.1  percent  in  total  manufacturing,  6.1 
percent  in  motor  vehicles  and  equipment, 
10.6  percent  in  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, 12.4  percent  in  nonferrous  metak, 
and  13.5  percent  in  nonelectric  machin- 
ery. These  trends  are  all  expressed  in 
current  dollars,  which  are  satisfactory 
for  comparative  purposes.  But  the  rates 
of  growth  would  be  shown  to  be  very 
much  less  satisfactory,  if  translated  into 
constant  dollars  by  taking  account  of 
inflation  and  the  declining  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar — partial  data  for 
1970  exceedingly  erratic. 

Due  mainly  if  not  entirely  to  these  ad- 
verse profit  trends,  the  process  of  invest- 
ment in  plant  and  equipment  has  been 
seriously  affected.  The  average  annual 
rate  of  Investment  in  plant  and  equip- 
ment among  the  gas  pipelines  A  and  B, 
expressed  in  constant  dollars,  declined 
from  6.6  percent  during  1953-60  to  4.1 
percent  during  the  longer  period  1953-69, 
and  was  only  2.3  percent  during  1960- 
69 — 1970  data  not  available.  Expressed  in 
current  dollars,  the  average  annual 
growth  rate  of  investment  in  plant  and 
equipment  during  1960-69  was  4.5  per- 
cent for  the  gas  pipelines,  8.3  percent  for 
all  U.S.  industries,  8.6  percent  for  total 
manufacturing,  7.7  percent  for  refined 
petroleum  products,  8.5  percent  for  motor 
vehicles  and  equipment,  9.5  percent  for 
electrical  machinery,  11.9  percent  for 
nonelectrical  machinery,  and  14.8  per- 
cent for  nonferrous  metals. 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  appraise  all 
causes  and  effects  with  precision,  it  must 
be  manifest  that  the  adverse  trends  in 
both  income  and  investment  have  mili- 
tated against  optimum  service  to  con- 
sumers, and  the  arrival  of  the  shortage 
problem  indicates  that  these  trends  have 
militated  even  against  adequate  service 
in  many  instances.  Among  the  major  A 
and  B  natural  gas  pipelines,  the  growth 
rate  in  physical  sales  declined  from  an 
average  annual  rate  of  15.8  percent  dur- 
ing 1947-53  to  8  percent  during  1953-60, 
and  5.5  percent  during  1960,  third  quar- 
ter 1970.  The  decline  from  the  second  to 
the  third  period  mentioned  is  especially 
indicative,  in  that  our  total  national 
product  in  real  terms  grew  at  an  average 
annual  rate  of  only  2.4  percent  during 
1953-60,  but  at  4  percent  during  1960, 
third  quarter  1970,  Even  more  important 
is  the  very  clear  indication  that  the  rate 
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of  sales  expansion  during  1960,  third 
quarter  1970,  inadequate  though  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been,  cannot  be  maintained 
during  the  years  immediately  ahead, 
without  quick  and  decisive  reversal  of 
the  adverse  trends  in  prices  received,  in- 
come, and  investment  in  plant  and  equip- 
ment. 

Another  factor  operating  very  adverse- 
ly to  the  natural  gas  pipeline  industry 
has  been  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  money. 
This  is  particularly  true  because  the  ra- 
tio of  long-term  debt  to  capitalization 
in  1969  was  58.4  percent  for  the  gas  pipe- 
lines, contrasted  with  only  27.2  percent 
in  manufacturing,  and  16.4  percent  in 
motor  vehicles  said  equipment.  These 
ratios  do  not  vary  much  from  year  to 
year. 

The  average  interest  rate  on  new  bonds 
issued  by  natural  gas  companies — both 
pipeline  and  distribution — rose  from  3.78 
percent  in  1952  to  5.36  percent  in  1960, 
and  7.09  percent  in  1968:  the  embedded 
debt  cost  of  gas  pipelines  rose  from  3.37 
percent  in  1953  to  4.35  percent  in  1960, 
and  then  to  5.92  percent  in  1969;  and 
these  trends  imposed  upon  the  gas  pipe- 
lines an  increased  interest  cost  1953-69 
estimated  at  $932  million — later  com- 
prehensive data  not  available.  The  situ- 
ation has  become  much  worse  since 
then,  as  indicated  by  trends  among  the 
utilities  generally.  The  average  interest 
rates  on  newly  issued  public  utility  cor- 
porate bonds  rose  from  3.45  percent  in 
1953  to  4.57  percent  in  1961,  7.49  percent 
in  1969.  and  8,77  percent  in  November 
1970.  From  1961  to  November  1970,  these 
interest  rates  rose  91.9  percent. 

In  this  connection,  we  should  not  be 
misled  by  the  salutary  reductions  in  the 
prime  rate  and  in  some  interest  rates 
during  recent  months.  Comparing  1969 
with  November  1970,  the  interest  rates 
on  newly  issued  public  utility  corporate 
bonds  rose  from  7.49  to  8.77  pe.*cent,  as 
already  indicated;  for  AAA  cc operate 
bonds,  the  ris^  was  from  7.03  to  8.05  per- 
cent; and  even  for  U.S.  long-term  bonds, 
there  was  a  rise  from  6,12  to  6.24  jjercent, 
compared  with  3.90  percent  in  1961  and 
2.94  percent  in  1953.  We  may  all  hope 
that  the  downward  movement  in  some 
interest  rates  will  proceed  at  an  acceler- 
ated pace.  But  even  if  this  should  hap- 
pen, of  which  there  is  as  yet  no  guaran- 
tee, the  embedded  debt  cost  among  the 
utilities  in  general,  and  the  natural  gas 
pipelines  in  particular,  will  continue  to 
rise  until  the  rate  on  new  borrowings 
is  as  low  as  the  embedded  debt  costs  at 
such  time.  This  prospect  is  not  In  the 
foreseeable  future. 

All  of  these  adverse  trends  have  had 
their  Impact  upon  the  evaluation  of  com- 
mon stocks  by  prudent  and  knowledge- 
able investors.  Among  seven  natural  gas 
pipelines  from  1960  to  November  1970. 
average  common  stock  prices  appreciated 
by  58.2  percent,  compared  with  65.9  per- 
cent for  the  stocks  of  nine  New  York  City 
banks,  and  73.9  percent  for  181  consumer 
goods  stocks.  Because  of  the  limited 
data  available  with  respect  to  the  natu- 
ral gas  pipelines,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  common  stock  prices  of  55  public 
utilities  Increased  only  39.0  percent  dur- 
ing this  period. 
As  an  indication  of  the  adjustment 
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needed  by  the  natural  gea  pipeline  in- 
dustry to  reverse  these  adverse  trends, 
and  to  put  the  Industry  in  a  position  to 
render  optimum  service  to  the  consumer 
in  future,  account  should  be  taken  of  a 
comprehensive  study  issued  by  the  Inde- 
pendent Natural  Oas  Association  of 
America  in  May  1970.  entitled  The  Natu- 
ral Oas  Pipeline  Industry:  A  Study  of 
Regulatory  Policy  in  Terms  of  the  Pub- 
lic Interest.  This  study  indicated  that 
compared  with  operating  Income  of  814.4 
million  dollars  in  1969.  the  industry  will 
need  operating  income  of  1.953.5  million 
dollars  in  1977,  assuming  from  1969  to 
1977  an  average  annual  Increase  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  of  only  4.0  per- 
cent— which  by  now  we  all  know  is  a 
conservative  assumption  in  the  extreme. 
In  contrast,  it  was  estimated  that  oper- 
ating income  which  would  be  yielded  in 
1977  at  the  1969  level  of  prices  received 
would  be  only  1.171  million  dollars,  or 
782.5  million  dollars  below  the  level 
needed  for  optimum  service. 

Further,  even  if  the  formula  contained 
in  my  current  proposal  had  been  In  ef- 
fect from  1969  forward,  it  was  estimated 
that  actual  operating  income  in  1977 
would  come  to  only  $1,602.6  million,  or 
$350.9  million  below  the  needed  level, 
again  assuming  a  4.0  percent  average 
annual  increase  in  the  Consimier  Price 
Index.  This  reveals  rather  dramatically 
the  conservative  nature  of  my  proposal. 
But  It  is  anticipated  that  the  practical 
application  of  this  proposal  would  bring 
gains  In  plant,  technology,  and  efficiency 
which  would  cover  a  substantial  part,  li 
not  all.  of  the  gap  between  actual  and 
needed  operating  income  which  I  have 
Just  stated. 

Essentially  then,  my  proposal  is  de- 
signed to  yield  to  the  natural  gas  pipe- 
lines industry  a  fair  and  reasonable  par- 
ticipation in  the  progress  of  the  UB. 
economy  generally,  by  bringing  their 
prices  received  and  incomes  more  into 
line  with  general  trends.  To  be  sure,  this 
Involves  some  Increases  In  prices  re- 
ceived in  the  short  run.  But  never,  not 
even  during  the  period  of  absolute  con- 
trols diirtng  World  War  n.  did  we  fall 
to  recognize  the  necessity  for  advancing 
those  prices  which  were  too  low  In  terms 
of  public  need,  even  while  seeldng  to 
maintain  a  generally  stable  price  level. 
and  forcing  some  prices  downward. 

This  process,  as  my  bill  would  apply 
it.  Is  not  only  fair  and  necessary,  but  is 
also  In  accord  with  current  thought  and 
action  In  increasingly  significant  por- 
tkou  of  the  national  economy.  Insur- 
ance companies  are  moving  more  and 
more  toward  the  practice  of  adjustable 
benefits,  taking  account  of  the  irLflatlon- 
ary  process  and  the  declining  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar.  Interest  rates  on 
Federal  obligations  have  b««n  lifted  for 
the  same  reason,  and  despite  some  re- 
cent reductions  are  still  enormously 
higher  than  they  were  some  years  ago. 
To  illustrate,  the  Interest  rate  on  newly 
issued  long-term  Federal  bonds  rose 
from  2.94  percent  in  1953  to  3  90  percent 
in  1961.  6.12  percent  in  1969.  and  6^4 
percent  in  November  1970.  Our  social  in- 
surance systems,  during  the  most  recent 
years,  have  several  times  been  adjusted 
si)eciflcally  to  reflect  the  declining  pur- 
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chasing  power  of  the  dollar  During  1970 
alone,  newly  negotiated  wage  contracts 
have  embodied  increases  rimning  as  high 
as  20  percent  and  more,  most  of  these 
increases  being  designed  to  compensate 
for  the  declining  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar  as  reflected  in  the  rising  cost 
of  Uving.  Public  employees  at  all  levels 
of  government  have  similarly  received 
wage  increases  for  the  same  reason.  This 
is  also  true  of  corporate  executives. 

While  we  of  course  recognize  the  de- 
sirability of  poUcies  to  reduce,  if  not  to 
hold  steady,  the  general  upward  trend  in 
prices,  we  have  come  to  reject  the  in- 
equitable and  economically  unsound 
proposition  that  the  economy  or  people 
will  benefit  when  the  prices  and  Incomes 
of  some  trend  so  far  below  those  received 
by  others  that  the  necessary  services 
rendered  by  those  left  far  behind  Are 
seriously  jeopardized.  Moreover,  it  is  in- 
equitable and  economically  unsound  for 
the  regulatory  process  to  deny  to  the  util- 
ities those  sensible  and  essential  price 
adjustments  which  nonregulated  indus- 
tries have  the  power — ana  exert  the 
power — to  attain  through  their  own  man- 
agerial decisions. 

I  recognize  that  enactment  of  my  bill 
will  reqtiire  that  the  regulatory  commis- 
sion adjust  upward  the  prices  received 
by  the  pipelines,  and  that  this  will  have 
some  effect  upon  ultimate  constimer 
prices.  But  this  essential  problem  can- 
-.ot  be  avoided  by  burying  one's  head  In 
the  sand.  Even  today,  substantial  price 
and  rate  adjustments  are  being  granted 
by  many  regulatory  commissions — al- 
though generally  Inadequate,  and  not 
sufficient  to  bring  the  remedy  I  propose 
and  deem  essential.  In  the  long  nm. 
the  consumer  will  be  hurt  if  these  ad- 
justments are  Insufficient  to  spark  the 
amount  of  growth  In  Investment  required 
for  optimum  or  even  adequate  service. 
To  neglect  this  obvious  principle  would 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  It  would  be 
good  for  consumers  to  reduce  the  prices 
received  by  the  utilities  gradually  to- 
ward zero. 

This  principle  has  been  very  amply 
recognized  by  the  extent  to  which  tax 
legislation  by  the  Congress  during  the 
past  decade  has  granted  great  benefits 
to  the  investment  processes.  It  is  fur- 
ther Illustrated  by  the  very  recent  action 
of  the  Treasury,  in  enlarging  deprecia- 
tion allowances.  Theoretically,  a  large 
portion  of  these  tax  benefits  granted 
during  the  past  decade  or  so  have  applied 
to  the  regulated  utilities.  But  in  their 
case,  unlike  the  case  of  others,  these  tax 
benefits  have  been  largely  counteracted 
by  the  disparate  trends  in  prices  received, 
and  by  the  almost  imique  burden  imposed 
upon  the  utilities  by  tnily  fantastic  In- 
creases In  the  cost  of  money. 

The  consenratl'Te  nature  of  my  pro- 
posal, from  the  viewpotnt  of  the  con- 
sumer. Is  further  Illustrated  by  the  com- 
paratively low  cost  of  gas  to  the 
consumer.  The  comprehensive  study  to 
which  I  have  already  referred  showed 
data  for  1968,  which  can  now  be  shown 
for  1969.  In  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  the  cost  of 
gas  was  exceeded  by  35  percent  for  fuel 
oa,  48  percent  for  coal,  and  133  percent 
for  electricity.  In  Detroit,  the  cost  of 
gas  WM  escMded  by  69  percent  for  ftid 
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oil,  34  percent  for  coal,  and  266  percent 
for  electricity.  In  Washington,  D.C.,  the 
cost  of  gas  was  exceeded  by  21  percent 
for  fuel  oil,  and  116  percent  for  elec- 
tricity, with  coal  data  not  available.  In 
Seattle,  the  cost  of  gas  was  exceeded  by 
37  percent  for  fuel  oil,  5  percent  for  coal, 
and  42  percent  for  electricity.  In  Mem- 
phis, the  cost  of  gas  was  exceeded  by  50 
percent  for  electricity,  with  fuel  oil  and 
coal  data  not  available.  In  Atlanta,  the 
cost  of  gas  was  exceeded  by  42  percent 
for  fuel  oil.  and  233  percent  for  electric- 
ity, with  coal  data  not  available.  Looking 
at  fuels  used  for  electrical  generation  in 
1969,  the  cost  of  coal  was  4  percent  above 
the  cost  of  gas,  and  the  cost  of  oil  was 
32  percent  above  the  cost  of  gas. 

Further,  the  adoption  and  application 
of  my  bill  would  not  interfere  with  main- 
tenance of  a  very  wide  margin  of  cost 
advantage  to  the  consumer  through  the 
use  of  gas.  as  compared  with  other  fuels. 
On  the  assumption  of  an  average  annual 
increase  of  4  percent  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  from  the  base  year  1969 
through  1977 — an  assumption  which  may 
be,  and  we  all  hope  It  Is,  reasonable  de- 
spite the  higher  average  annual  increase 
in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  from  1968 
to  date — the  average  weekly  cost  to  the 
consumer,  spread  over  a  period  of  52 
weeks,  would  rise  from  year  to  year  by 
only  approximately  2  to  4  cents,  depend- 
ing upon  the  city.  Thus,  In  1977,  the  aver- 
age weekly  cost  would  be  only  approxi- 
mately 7  to  33  cents  higher  than  In  1969. 
On  this  basis,  it  would  take  about  6  years 
for  the  prices  received  by  the  gas  pipe- 
line companies  to  return  to  the  1961  level. 
And  by  that  time,  con.sumer  prices  In 
general — assuming  from  1969  forward  an 
average  annual  increase  of  4  percent  in 
the  Consumer  Price  Index — would  be 
about  55  percent  higher  than  they  were 
in  1961. 

The  content  of  my  bill,  as  Introduced, 
has  been  Indicated  by  what  I  have  al- 
ready said.  Specifically,  from  the  end  of 
1968  forward,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, in  determining  the  rate  base  of 
a  regulated  public  utility,  shall  use  the 
actual  legitimate  cost  of  the  utility  plant 
existing  as  of  December  31,  1968,  less  the 
accumulated  reserve  for  depreciation  as 
of  such  date,  which  net  Investment  In 
utility  plant  shall  be  adjusted  for  any 
decline  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar,  as  measured  by  the  Consumer 
Price  Index,  from  December  31.  1968,  to 
the  date  as  of  which  the  rate  base  is 
determined. 

The  conservative  nature  of  my  proposal 
Is  strongly  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
process  of  adjustment  which  it  embodies 
would  be  applied  only  from  the  end  of 
1968  forward.  Actually,  the  serious  lag  in 
the  prices  received  by  the  natural  gas 
pipeline  companies  behind  the  inflation- 
ary process  in  general  persisted  for  many 
years  before  the  end  of  1968,  and  this 
today  has  had  a  cumulative  adverse  effect 
upon  natural  gas  pipeline  companies. 
The  limitation  of  my  proposed  adjust- 
ment to  the  period  from  the  end  of  1968 
forward  is  therefore  a  compromise  which 
really  goes  only  a  part  of  the  way  toward 
full  remedial  action. 

When  the  so-called  "historic"  original 
cost  method  was  enimclated  by  Mr.  Jus- 
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Uce  Brandeis  in  Southwestern  Bell  Tele- 
phone almost  50  years  ago — 1923,  he  as- 
sumed a  declining  trend  in  prices  in  the 
UB.  economy.  This  forecast  has  become 
completely  outmoded  by  developments 
jince  then.  In  December  1970,  the  price 
level,  measured  by  the  Consumer  Price 
Index,  was  133-percent  higher  than  in 
1923,  and  138-percent  higher  than  in 
1930.  The  time  is  late  for  the  regulatory 
processes  to  be  brought  into  line  with 
this  reality.  Therefore,  I  am  proposing 
U>  modify  somewhat  the  "historic"  orig- 
inal cost  method,  in  order  to  achieve  a 
substantial  although  not  complete  rem- 
edy of  the  recent  and  current  situation. 
Mr.  Speaker,  my  proposal  is  isAr,  essen- 
tial, and  long  overdue.  I  trust  that  it  will 
receive  full  and  careful  consideration 
by  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress,  and  be  enacted  this  year.  A 
great  service  would  thus  be  rendered  to 
8  vital  Industry,  to  the  consumer,  to  the 
economy  at  large,  and  to  the  entire  pub- 
lic Interest. 


CONGRESS  MUST  TAKE  ACTION  TO 
HELP  OUR  PARALYZED  VETERANS 


H011.G.V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

or  KississiFPi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18,  1971 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  members  of  the  Paralyzed  Veterans 
of  America  appeared  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Vetersms'  Affairs.  The 
testimony  they  presented  wsis  quite  In- 
formative and  pointed  out  the  need  for 
Congress  to  take  action  In  severed  areas 
In  order  to  help  our  paralyzed  veterans 
to  once  again  become  productive  mem- 
bers of  society. 

I  recommend  this  testimony  and  the 
legislative  program  of  the  PVA  for 
thoughtful  ccHisideratlon  by  my  col- 
leagues. I  Include  the  material  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

FCBRUAKT     10.    1971. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Distinguished  Members 
of  this  Committee: 

On  behalf  of  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of 
America,  Its  7.000  members  and  34  Chapters, 
I  un  both  pleased  and  honored  to  appear 
before  you  today  to  present  our  annual  legls- 
l*tlve  program. 

We  have  many  goals,  which  we  would  Uke 
to  see  become  law,  with  regard  to  the  severely 
disabled  veteran — too  many.  In  fact,  to  try 
to  read  Into  the  record  here  today.  80,  with 
your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  only 
refer  to  them,  and  I  resjjectfully  request 
that  the  full  body  of  these  recommendations 
be  entered  In  the  record. 

Primarily  through  the  efforts  of  this  Com- 
mittee, Its  Chairman  and  members,  the  9l8t 
Congress  complied  an  Impressive  record  in 
the  field  of  veterans  affairs.  An  Increctse  In 
compensation  and  the  amount  awarded  for 
the  automobile  grant,  as  well  as  a  nonservlce- 
connected  pension  raise,  were  all  enacted 
Into  law.  Laws  providing  for  nMbile  home 
purchase,  direct  loans,  and  expanded  out- 
patient treatment  for  veterans  also  were 
PMMd.  The  91st  Congress  compiled  one  of 
ttos  best  records  In  veterans'  legislation  of 
my  Congress  In  history. 

Tet,  as  with  every  deliberative  body,  the 
Oongreas  left  some  vital  work  undone.  As  I 
«P«ak  today,  your  able  Chairman  and  other 
■Mmben   of   the   Committee   have    already 
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begun  the  proceas  of  relntroductlon  of  these 
measures.  For  this  we  are  grateful,  since 
early  Introduction  will  hopefully  mean  early 
passage. 

The  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America  have 
always  concerned  themselves  with  the  basic 
areas  of  medical  care  and  reh.abllltatlon,  the 
service-connected  veteran  survivors  benefits, 
and  the  nonservlce-oonnected  veteran  who 
has  suffered  this  catastrophic  Injury  or  dis- 
ease. I  would  like  to  speak  on  each  of  these 
areas  today.  Some  of  the  things  I  may  say 
will  not  fall  into  the  specific  province  of 
this  Committee.  But  you,  as  members  of 
Congress,  deserve  to  know  of  all  our  areas 
of  concern.  Tou,  perhaps  more  than  others, 
since  your  assignment  to  this  Committee 
gives  you  the  unique  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience necessary  to  deal  with  veterans'  affairs 
In  all  aspects.  Nearly  50%  of  the  population 
Is  directly  or  Indirectly  affected  by  veterans' 
leg^lalatlon.  The  distinguished  members  of 
this  Committee  are  the  Congressional  watch- 
dogs for  that  large  segment  of  our  society. 

We  have  always  maintained  that  nothing 
can  ever  replace  the  proper,  total,  and  com- 
plete rehabilitation  of  the  spinal  cord  In- 
jured. Nothing  short  of  this  can  be  accepted. 
Nothing  less  should  ever  be  allowed.  The  Vet- 
erans Administration  Is  not  providing  a 
dynamic  rehabilitation  program  for  the 
spinal  cord  Injured.  The  reasons  are  many. 
Apathetic  supervisory  personnel  who  have 
grown  too  tired  to  care,  or  too  old  to  learn, 
effectively  block  the  way  for  those  few  vital 
elements  who  wish  to  expand  and  Improve 
existing  programs  within  the  Spinal  Cord 
Injury  Centers.  Because  of  salary  restrictions 
placed  upon  the  Veterans  Administration's 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  per- 
sonnel, and  the  contmued  use  of  the  OS 
ratings  for  paramedical  personnel,  the  Veter- 
ans Adminint.rat.inn  cannot  compete  with  the 
private  sector  hospitals.  Nurses  must  be  giv- 
en shift  differential  If  we  ever  exj>ect  to 
sulequately  staff  our  hospitals.  Doctors'  sal- 
ary scales  must  be  reviewed  and  upgraded. 
Nursing  Assistants,  who  play  such  a  vital 
role — a  truly  unique  role — in  the  rehabilita- 
tion aspect  of  the  spinal  cord  Injured,  must 
be  given  additional  monetary  consideration 
for  working  with  these  patients  and  for  per- 
forming this  unique  care. 

Medical  care  must  be,  iinfortunately,  a 
contlnuoxis  process  for  a  spinal  cord  Injured 
veteran.  It  must  be  continuous  and  It  must 
be  effective  If  they  are  to  retain  a  place  in 
society  and  be  productive  taxpaylng  members 
of  that  society.  This  care  and  attention  re- 
qulre«  staff.  But,  sadly,  staff  Is  the  largest 
deficiency  now  facing  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration's hospitals  and  outpatient  clinics. 
All  the  new  drugs,  all  the  new  machinery, 
and  all  the  new  patient  aid  devices  in  the 
world  can  do  nothinfi  if  there  are  no  people 
there  who  are  trained  to  use  them.  They  will 
never  replace  people  as  the  truly  basic  In- 
gredient for  the  proper  care  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  spinal  cord  Injured. 

The  Veterans  Administration  has  given  a 
conunltment  to  the  PVA  to  reach  a  staffing 
ratio  of  2  to  1.  They  allege  to  be  mlghtly 
attempting  to  reach  that  goal.  We  would  be 
willing  to  accept  that  If  it  were  not  for  the 
haimtlng  spectre  of  the  field  reports  we  re- 
ceive Indicating  that  the  new  faces  cannot 
be  foimd.  Indeed,  as  retirement  takes  Its 
toll  among  the  dedicated  personnel  who  have 
remained  with  us  for  so  many  years,  they 
are  not  being  replaced.  Quite  frankly,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  cannot  find  the  people  to  back 
up  the  figures  we  see. 

There  are  some  truly  progressive  programs 
now  in  their  Initial  stages  which  are  con- 
structive attempts  to  remedy  some  of  the 
crisis  situations  that  exist.  The  Administra- 
tor, his  Chief  Medical  Director,  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Spinal  Cord  Injury  Service  are 
continuing  to  search  for  remedies.  The  Na- 
tional Consultants,  a  group  of  Veterans 
Administration    and    private    sector   physl- 
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clans,  continue  to  shape  the  directions  that 
the  ^Inal  Cord  Injury  program  will  take  In 
the  future.  The  Chief  Medical  Director,  Dr. 
Musser,  has  appointed  an  Ad  Hoc  Advisory 
Committee  to  better  explain  the  consumer 
point  of  view,  and  discuss  the  plans  and 
problems  of  the  Spinal  Cord  Injury  Service. 
These  and  other  achievements  we  of  the 
PVA  loudly  applaud.  It  is  a  beginning  In 
gaining  the  knowledge  that  must  be  learned 
in  order  to  provide  optimum  care.  This  Is  our 
goal;  to  assist  the  Veterans  Administration 
In  reaching  optimum  performance  in  re- 
habilitation and  continued  medical  care. 
But  these  national  level  programs  and  dis- 
cussions must  activate  those  who  actually 
provide  the  services.  They  must  be  directed, 
not  jTist  allowed  to  filter  down  to  the  pa- 
tient in  the  beds,  on  the  wards,  in  the  hos- 
pitals. For  this  Is  what  It's  all  about.  This  is 
where  It  counts.  All  the  rhetoric  In  Wash- 
ington will  not  help  that  patient  unless  the 
valuable  lessons  learned  here  are  translated 
into  action  at  the  very  basic  level  in  the 
field.  It  Is  the  charge  of  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration to  accomplish  this,  yet  there  are 
fears  that  It  is  not  being  accomplished.  We 
hope  at  future  subcommittee  hearings  we 
might  expand  on  the  reasons  for  these  fears 
for  they  are  with  us.  and  they  are  very  real. 

Of  equal  Importance  to  the  spinal  cord 
injured  veteran  Is  a  dynamic  program  of 
educational  and  vocational  training.  Unless 
the  United  States  Government  wishes  to 
assume  ciistodlal  care  of  spinal  cord  Injured 
veterans,  every  effort  must  be  expended  by 
the  Veterans  Administration  to  reintegrate 
these  Individuals  Into  society.  They  must 
open  the  doors;  they  must  provide  the  Impe- 
tus and  even  the  motivation  where  that  is 
lacking.  We  realize  that  this  Is  no  mean 
feat.  But  it  must  be  tried.  It  must  be  pur- 
sued vigorously  and  diligently.  No  one  Is 
unsalvageable.  In  everyone  there  Is  a  key, 
and  It  must  be  found.  If  Congress  will  ap- 
propriate the  funds  and  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Is  willing  to  expend  these  funds 
and  the  effort.  It  can  be  done.  We  should  not 
be  satisfied  with  anything  else. 

Living  is  the  most  basic  thing  a  person 
does  In  this  world.  It  is  difficult  f(w  the 
severely  disabled,  but  not  Impossible. 

If  Increased  emphasis  Is  placed  on  home 
and  community  environment  training  for 
every  paraplegic  veteran  to  physically  cope 
with  his  environment.  It  becomes  quite  pos- 
sible. But  they  must  be  required  to  undergo 
such  training,  and  only  through  increased 
stalling  can  the  Veterans  Administration 
achieve  such  a  requirement. 

The  PVA  recognizes,  also,  that  no  medical 
program  can  long  exist  without  the  proper 
research  facilities  and  expenditures.  Those 
provided  by  the  Veterans  Administration  for 
the  cure  of  paraplegia  and  urinary  and  renal 
.  research  now,  we  submit,  are  totally  inade- 
quate. Urinary  and  renal  research  is  most 
vital,  for  kidney  dysfunction  is  the  prime 
killer  of  parapl««lcs  today.  The  search  for  a 
cure  for  paraplegia  Is  of  equal  importance 
for  what  we  feel  are  the  most  obvious 
reasons. 

What  we  have  dealt  with  above  merely 
outlines  our  attitudes  regarding  medical  care. 
We  smcerely  hope  that  we  will  have  the  op- 
portxinlty  to  testify  to  the  subcommittees  re- 
sponsible when  bills  are  brought  to  them  tor 
hearing  on  these  subjects. 

The  91st  Congress  was  not  generous  in  re- 
gard to  the  need  of  the  service-connected  vet- 
eran, as  I  have  previously  noted.  It  only 
serves  to  prove  again  that  Congress  cares 
about  the  veterans  who  were  disabled  In  the 
service  of  their  country.  But  there  was  some 
business  left  unfinished.  A  bill  providing 
mortgage  insurance  for  specially  adapted 
housing  reported  favorably  by  this  Commit- 
tee and  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives luianlmoualy  under  a  suspension  of 
rules,  was  left  to  die  at  the  end  of  the  session 
In  Committee  by  the  other  body.  We  regret. 
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tuktunUIy.  thU  vkluabi*  loas  of  tlm*.  but  v 
Indeed  delighted  bj  Cbalrman  Tease's 
prompt  relntroductlon  of  this  bill  tn  tbU 
Congress.  We  fully  support  HJi  444  and  urge 
your  prompt  consideration  and  early  paaage 
of  this  mMUure. 

There  is  an  inequity  which  yet  remains  for 
the  service -connected  veteran.  I  refer  to  those 
so-called  "peacetime"  periods  m  which  a  vet- 
eran catastropblcally  disabled  while  in  mili- 
tary senrlce  receive*  only  80%  of  the  rate 
which  a  similarly  disabled  veteran  In  a  "war- 
time" period  Is  eligible  for.  We  are  In  favor 
of  the  removal  of  such  a  distinction.  The  Vet- 
erans Administration  has  reported  favorably 
upon  the  removal  of  It  also.  We  petition  you 
to  consider  such  legislation  as  would  be 
neceaaary  to  remove  this  inequity  which  is 
discriminating  and  unrealistic 

In  addition,  due  to  the  extreme  complexity 
of  the  Injury  his  body  has  suffered,  and  the 
dysfunction  of  vital  organs  caused  by  the 
resultant  nerve  damage,  we  urge  that  the 
death  of  any  veteran,  who  has  suffered  spinal 
cord  Injury  or  disease  as  a  result  of  his  mili- 
tary serrtce,  be  considered  to  be  of  servlce- 
conn«cted  origin. 

The  plight  of  a  widow  or  surviving  depend- 
ent of  totally  disabled  veterans  Is  not  a 
pretty  one.  Where  once  their  home  and 
family  environment  were  safe  from  peril  be- 
cause of  their  husband's  compensation,  bis 
death  brings  a  drastic  reduction  of  income. 
So  drastic.  In  fact.  It  mav  approach  poverty 
level.  They  stand  an  excellent  chanoe  of 
losing  their  home  and  the  integrity  to  the 
family  It  may  provide.  In  the  case  of  those 
veterans  given  medical  discharge  prior  to  the 
Career  Compensation  Act  of  1940,  all  medical 
and  commlsaary  privileges  are  loet  bo  the 
widow.  Unless  the  widow  Is  young  and  has  a 
skill  employment  la  difficult  to  find.  To  give 
them  time  to  adjust,  valuable  time  to  re- 
organize their  lives  without  the  additional 
burden  of  financial  worry,  we  prupo^^  that 
the  survivors  of  a  spinal  cord  injured  serrlce- 
connected  veteran  receive  bis  full  compensa- 
tion for  one  full  year  following  his  death. 
This  will  give  some  small  comfort  for  those 
who  have  for  so  long  provided  aid  to  their 
now  deceased  loved  one. 

The  PVA  U  most  grateful  that  HJI.  15011. 
which  was  reported  favorably  by  this  Com- 
mittee and  passed  by  the  Hoxise  of  Represent- 
atives, has  now  become  the  law  regarding 
veterans'  pension.  Most  grateful  are  we  that 
the  other  body  had  the  wisdom  to  approve 
this  bill  over  the  alternative  offered.  How- 
ever, gentlemen.  I  strongly  ieti  that  this 
pension  law  does  not  go  far  enough  for  the 
totally  disabled  nonservlce-connected  vet- 
eran. These  are  not  old  men  who  need  basic 
support.  More  and  more  they  are  young, 
vital  people  who  have  served  honorably  In 
battle  In  Vietnam  only  to  suffer  the  disas- 
ter of  paraplegia  or  quadrlplegla  after  they 
are  discharged.  These  men.  some  not  yet  31. 
are  Increasingly  the  ones  who  are  admitted 
to  our  Veterans  Administration  hospitals 
They  need  Incentive,  not  welfare.  They  need 
training  and  a  proper  productive  system  of 
aid  suited  to  their  need  not  those  of  the 
aged  and  Inflrmed.  Only  you  can  provide 
such  a  system.  Only  you  can  turn  these 
young  people  back  Into  taxpaylng  members 
of  our  society.  Szcluslon  of  Social  Secxirlty 
and  a  percentage  of  the  rest  of  their  Income 
would  be  a  step  In  the  right  direction,  and 
I  urge  all  of  you  to  consider  such  a  step.  A 
rehabilitation  allowance  gnnted  these  men 
to  help  them  live  outside  our  hospitals  and 
nursing  homes  would  be  a  step  In  the  right 
direction.  I  urge  you  also  to  consider  taking 
that  step. 

Our  present  pension  system  Is  forcing 
young  men,  mentally  vital  and  physically 
capable,  to  remain  In  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration hospitals  or,  worse  yet,  to  be  sent 
to  nursing  homes  I  ask  each  of  you  to  think 
of  yourselves  as  a  34-year  old  quadriplegic 
whose  mind  and  limited  physical  abilities  ars 
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capable  of  wondrous  oontrllnitlons  to  our 
society  being  sent  to  live  in  the  typical  en- 
vironment of  a  nursing  home  because  you 
are  without  sufllclent  Incentive-producing 
means  of  support  The  proapeet  U  a  bleak 
one,  one  that  should  give  all  of  us  sleepless 
nlghU  wondering  how  we  can  do  It  better. 
I  believe  It  can  be  done  better,  and  I  (Irmly 
believe  you  do  too.  I  urge  you  to  consider  an 
alternate  pension  plan  for  theee  catastropbl- 
eally  disabled  Individuals. 

In  order  to  achieve  the  goals  I  have  men- 
tioned.  we  need  both  the  legislative  acUon 
and  administrative  cooperation.  The  distin- 
guished members  of  this  Conunlttee  must 
assUt  In  the  tnlUatlon  of  this  vital  legisla- 
tion and  the  Veterans  Administration  must 
provide  the  cooperation.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  each  of  you  will  seriously  study  and 
weigh  our  proposals  and  then  follow  the 
course  you  feel  will  best  protect  and  pro- 
vide for  the  spina]  cord  Injured.  I  would  like 
to  believe  the  Veterans  Administration  will 
do  their  part  In  attending  to  our  needs.  They 
are,  I  am  sure  honorable  men  who  truly 
wish  "to  care  for  blm  who  shall  have  borne 
the  battle  .  .  ."  But  It  Is  our  duty  as  well  as 
yours  to  be  watchful,  ever  vigilant,  in  aiding 
them  In  attaining  the  goal  of  providing  the 
best  hospitalization,  benefits,  and  training 
for  all  of  America's  veterans. 

Thank  you  very,  very  much  for  your  time 
and  kind  consideration  today.  Thank  you  for 
giving  the  Paralysed  Veterans  of  America 
the  chance  to  make  our  voices  heard. 

Thx  Pabaltzxd  VrmtANS  or  Aickxica  StrsMrr 

rOS  THE  RSCOSO  TTTS  FOLLOWING  LSClaLA- 
TTVS     PaOPOSALS     RXCA>DIN0     MZDICAL     CaSX, 

Th«  Sksvicz  Connscth)  VrrxBAH,  SxmvrvoBS 
Bendtts,  and  the  Nonsesvick  Connected 
Vmouif 

MZSICAL  CASS  AND  EKRABILrrATION 

1  We  support  fully  the  provisions  of  HH. 
813.  which  would  provide  shift  differential 
for  nurses  In  the  Veterans  Administration 
hospitals.  We  believe  this  Is  the  only  way 
the  VA  will  ever  be  able  to  compete  with 
private   sector   hospitals   for   able   nurses. 

3.  Due  to  their  unique  contribution  to 
the  total  rehabilitation  program  of  the  spinal 
cord  Injured,  Patient  Care  Technicians  as- 
signed to  the  Spina]  Cord  Injury  Service 
should  be  given  pay  Incentive  hl^er  than 
the  normal  OS  grade  rating. 

3.  Appropriation  of  funds  as  necessary  to 
provide  the  Spinal  Cord  Injury  Centers  In 
the  Veterans  Administration  with  a  3:1 
staff  to  patient  ratio  held  to  be  necessary 
for  consistent  quality  care  of  this  type  of 
patient. 

4.  Appropriation  of  not  less  than  one  mil- 
lion dollars  annually,  as  a  line  Item  In  the 
Veterans  Administration  budget,  to  insure 
continued  effective  attempts  to  find  a  cure 
for  paraplegia  and  provide  the  critically  nec- 
essary medical  maintenance  research  In 
urinary  and  renal  dysfunction  In  paraplegics. 

5.  Uniform  mandatory  driver  training 
courses  at  all  Spinal  Cord  Injury  Centers 
for  all  severely  disabled  deemed  capable  of 
benefiting  f*om  such  training. 

THX   aXaVICE-CONNBCTED   VETEBAN 

I  We  support  fully  the  provisions  of  HJI. 
483  to  amend  section  803.  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  which  would  raise  the  Housing 
Grant  to  severely  disabled  eligible  under  PX. 
80-702  from  $13,500  to  •18,000. 

3.  We  support  fully  the  provisions  of  HJI. 
4«J4.  which  would  provide  mortgage  insur- 
.ince  otherwise  unavailable,  to  the  severely 
disabled  for  homes  built  under  Public  Law 
80-703  This  bin  would  remove  a  serious  fi- 
nancial burden  from  the  families  or  widows 
of  those  severely  disabled  eligible  and  allow 
them  to  retain  their  home,  despite  the  dras- 
tic reduction  in  Income  resultant  on  the 
death  of  the  veteran. 

3.  Discontinuance  of  the  differential  in  the 
rates  of  compensation  between  "peacetime" 
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and  "wartime"  service-connected  veterans 
who  are  totally  disabled  as  a  result  of  their 
military  service. 

4.  Due  to  the  complexity  of  the  physical 
Impairments  caused  by  spinal  cord  Injury 
we  submit  that  the  death  of  any  veteran 
who  suffered  spinal  cord  Injury  as  a  result 
of  his  military  service  be  considered  of  serv- 
ice-connected origin. 

5.  We  request  Inamedlate  amendment  of 
PL.  01-6«6.  the  auto  grant  law,  to  remove 
the  requirement  that  the  disability  must 
have  occurred  during  the  direct  performance 
of  duty  for  Vietnam-era  veterans  and  substi- 
tution of  the  less  restrictive  line  of  duty 
requirements  imposed  upon  the  same  cate- 
gory of  veterans  of  World  War  tl  and  the 
Korean  Conflict. 

survivors'    BENEITTS 

1.  Enactment  of  legislation  which  would 
provide,  upon  the  death  of  a  veteran  with 
a  service-connected  spinal  cord  Injury  or 
disease,  that  his  vrtdow  or  dependents  shall 
continue  to  receive,  for  one  full  year,  the 
total  of  all  monetary  benefits  due  to  the 
veteran  prior  to  his  death. 

THE  NON-SXBVTCE  CONNECTED  vmsAIT 

1.  The  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America 
strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  a  separate 
pension  program  for  the  catastrophlcally 
disabled  veteran,  and  that  this  program  be 
extended  to  "peacetime"  veterans  in  need  of 
regular  aid  and  attendance. 

3.  Until  the  above  can  be  enacted  or  In 
lieu  of  It,  a  special  rehabilitation  allowance 
of  tlOO  a  month  be  adopted  to  enable  these 
non-service  connected  Individuals  to  main- 
tain lives  outside  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion hospitals  and  nursing  homes.  This  al- 
lowance would  be  paid  over  and  above  any 
other  benefits  to  which  the  veteran  might  be 
entitled  so  long  as  they  are  not  hospitalized 
at  government  expense. 

3.  An  Increase  tn  the  Aid  and  Attendance 
Allowance  to  $300  for  non-service  con- 
nected veterans  should  be  enacted  In  lieu 
of  number  (1)  above  or  until  a  new 
pension  system  can  be  devised. 

4  That  a  spinal  cord  Injured  veteran  with- 
out wife  or  child,  shall  continue  to  receive 
full  pension  benefits  until  the  seventh  month 
following  admission  to  n  Veterans  Admin- 
istration Hospital,  and  that  any  reduction 
that  shall  be  made  be  limited  to  that  portion 
received  for  aid  and  attendance 

5.  That  Social  Security  benefits  and  10"? 
of  all  other  Income  received  by  non-service 
connected  veterans  be  excluded  from  con- 
sideration as  taxable  Income. 

6.  That  an  additional  $600  Income  tax  ex- 
clusion be  given  to  all  totally  disabled  who 
are  paying  Income  tax  on  wages  earned  or 
pensions  received. 

7  That  legislation  be  enacted  to  enable 
the  non-service  connected  veteran,  who  Is 
otherwise  eligible  for  outpatient  care  and 
medical  supplies,  to  receive  such  medical 
supplies  deemed  necessary  through  the  US. 
(Consulate  In  any  country  where  they  may 
be  temporarily  residing. 
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HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

or  nxrNoia 

TN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATl  V  ES 
Thursday.  February  18,  1971 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Browt*  of  Ohio  and  I  are  today  reintro- 
ducing a  bill  Identical  to  H.R.  3809.  which 
would  make  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion the  Federal  friend  of  the  consumer. 
This  time,  we  have  16  additional  coBpon- 
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sors:  Mr.  Broyhill  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Clevilaud,  Mr.  Conablc,  Mr.  Fh£N- 
ZKL,  Mr.  CkxjDLiNG,  Mr.  Hamsen  of  Idaho, 
Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Hosmer,  Mr.  Kemp, 
Mr.  KuYKENDALL,  Mr.  Latta,  Mr.  Michel, 
Mr.  ScHWENCEL,  Mr.  Slack,  Mr.  Steicer 
of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Talcott. 

During  the  9l8t  Congress,  the  Execu- 
tive and  Legislative  Reorganization  Sub- 
committee of  the  Oovemment  Opera- 
tions Committee,  on  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  and  I  serve,  studied  plans 
to  turn  some  consumer  affairs  over  to  a 
new  agency.  We  also  Joined  in  sponsor- 
ship of  H.R.  18214,  the  proposal  which 
our  committee  reported  and  which  was 
rejected  by  a  tie  vote  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. 

Through  our  work,  we  became  con- 
cerned about  creating  a  new  agency,  and 
ultimately  were  convinced  that  a  new 
agency  wouJd  mean  duplication  of  au- 
thority invested  in  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  Two  agencies,  we  believe, 
would  not  necessarily  do  a  better  job 
than  one,  but  we  could  be  certain  they 
would  cost  more. 

In  our  initial  contemplations,  the  FTC 
did  not  have  a  particularly  favorable 
name.  In  fact,  it  had  become  almost  an 
advocate  for  industry,  rather  than  a 
protector  of  people. 

Over  the  past  year  or  so,  however,  the 
FTC  has  surprised  us  by  its  ability  and 
willingness  to  become  the  protector  of 
the  consumer.  As  indicated  below,  first 
Caspar  Weinberger  and  now  Miles  Kirk- 
patrlck,  as  new  and  determined  chair- 
men, have  made  the  past  year  the  year 
of  the  consumer  at  the  "FTC : 

Consumer  Protection  Act  of  1971 

I.  structural   and   organizational  chanoes 

Case   backlog 

Some  450  cases,  each  on  the  docket  for 
more  than  18  months  prior  to  January  1970, 
have  been  closed.  Steps  have  been  taken  to 
assure  that  this  case  backlog  problem  will 
not  crop  up  again. 

Public   information 

Whereas  the  PTC  previously  was  predis- 
posed to  withholding  Information  on  Its  ac- 
tion, virtually  all  actions  are  now  spread  on 
the  public  record,  except  for  Information 
which,  by  law,  cannot  be  made  public. 

Field   offices 

The  eleven  field  offices  have  been  em- 
powered to  act  on  their  own  Initiative,  to 
carry  out  Investigations,  to  Issue  Investiga- 
tive subpenas,  and  to  prepare  their  own  com- 
plaints— functions  which  previously  had  to 
be  approved  and  usually  were  performed  at 
Washington. 

Consumer  protection  specialists 
A  new  position,  Consumer  Protection  Spe- 
cialist, was  established.  Ten  of  these  Spe- 
cialists have  been  trained  and  assigned  to 
each  of  the  eleven  Field  Offices  where  they 
assist  the  legal  staffs  In  detecting  and  cor- 
recting deceptive  and  unfair  business  prac- 
tices In  their  Inclplency. 

Consumer  protection  committees 
Joint  Consumer  Protection  Committees  are 
now  in  operation  In  six  major  cities — Chi- 
cago. Loe  Angeles,  Detroit.  San  Francisco. 
Philadelphia,  and  Boston — and  more  are 
being  set  up.  The  major  goals  of  these  com- 
mittees, which  bring  together  consumer  ex- 
perts from  the  PTC  and  State  and  local  con- 
sumer protection  agencies,  are  to: 

Bring  to  bear  Federal,  State,  and  city  laws 
to  stop  fraudulent  practices; 
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Pool  Information  to  establish  priorities  for 
efforts  In  both  education  and  enforcement; 

Give  the  city  and  metropolitan  area  con- 
sumers a  one-stop  complaint  service  In  that 
an  individual  complaint  filed  with  the  com- 
mittee win  automatically  be  transferred  to 
the  appropriate  and  responsible  agency  for 
action  without  further  effort  by  the  con- 
sumer; 

Determine  the  patterns  of  regional  viola- 
tions. If  any;  and 

Avoid  duplication  of  efforts  among  con- 
sumer protection  agencies  and  develop  a 
quick  response  liaison  system  among  them. 

Included  In  the  data  received  and  com- 
puterized by  these  committees  are: 

The  specific  business  concerns  that  gen- 
erate consumer  complaints  in  these  cities. 

The  nature  of  those  most  complained  about 
businesses. 

The  moet  common  deceptive  practices  In 
the  area. 

These  deceptions  which  are  In  interstate 
commerce,  and 

The  current  status  of  disposition  of  each 
complaint  filed  by  an  Indlvldu&l  consumer. 

Consumer  advisory  boards 

CAB'S  have  been  created  In  New  Orleans 
and  Chicago,  and  more  are  planned.  These 
Boards  consist  of  area  representatives  of  pri- 
vate and  public  service.  Their  dual  purpose 
Is  to  advise  the  Commission  on  consumer 
problems  and  to  suggest  solutions  for  Com- 
mission consideration  and  action. 

Office  of  policy  planning  and  evaluation 

To  help  the  Commission  to  devote  Its  re- 
sources and  manpower  In  meaningful  actions 
and  thus  eliminate  the  pursuit  of  the  trivial, 
an  Office  of  Policy  Planning  and  Evaluation 
has  been  created. 

Rules  of  practices  and  procedures 

An  Advisory  CouncU  has  been  appointed  to 
recommend  rules  and  practices  that  will  ex- 
pedite hearings,  appeals,  and  other  legal  pro- 
cedures while  retaining  all  safeguards  to  the 
rights  and  interests  of  parties  Involved  In 
PTC  adjudication. 

Intervention  in  proceedings 

As  an  unprecedent  experiment,  the  PTX3 
win  allow  an  organization  representing  con- 
sumer Interests — Students  Opposing  Unfair 
Practices.  Inc.  (SOUP) — ^to  intervene  In  Its 
proceeding  against  a  major  tire  manufac- 
turer charged  vrith  misrepresenting  the  price 
and  safety  of  Its  tires, 

n,  ENrOROEMENT  OP  STATUTES  wrTH  INNOVATIVE 
CONSUMER  PROTECTION   WEAPONRY 

With  statutory  power  presently  limited  to 
Issuing  complaints  and  cease  and  desist  or- 
ders, both  of  which  generally  result  In  long 
delays  before  decisions  are  reached,  the  Com- 
mission under  Chairman  Miles  W.  Kirk- 
patrlck  and  his  Inamedlate  predecessor, 
Caspar  W  Weinberger,  has  nevertheless 
launched  an  aggressive  consumer  protection 
policy. 

New  weapons  employed  by  the  PTC  that 
are  being  tested  In  the  courts  Include: 

Making  an  advertiser  document  Its  claims 
with  adequate  and  well-controlled  scientific 
studies. 

Prohibiting  alleged  misrepresentations  for 
a  specified  period  unless  certain  conditions 
are  met. 

Prohibiting  misleading  claims  of  nutri- 
tional and  environmental  claims. 

Requiring  that  past  advertising  deceptions 
be  Included  in  subsequent  advertising  of  a 
product. 

Banning  products  from  the  market  place 
for  adverse  effects. 

Preventing  deception  In  promotional 
games. 

Preventing  advertising  that  deceives  trust- 
ing children. 

Enforcing  anti-trust  laws  aimed  at  pre- 
venting collective  actions  that  eliminate 
competition. 
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Rejecting  voluntary  assurances  from  com- 
panies that  they  will  not  pursue  reciprocal 
dealings  that  say  "we  will  buy  from  you  If 
you  buy  from  us." 

Reviving  a  long-Ignored  PTTC  weapon  of 
obtaining  court  injunctions  to  quash  false 
advertisements  of  foods,  drugs,  devices,  and 
cosmetics. 

Among  the  FTC's  actions  during  the  past 
year — most  of  which  are  still  wending  their 
way  through  the  twljudlcatory  process — are 
the  following: 

Issued  complaint  against  PGeer,  Inc.,  In- 
volving advertising  claim  that  its  "Un-burn" 
siinbtu'n  treatment  stops  pain  and  anesthe- 
tizes nerves. 

Filed  complaint  against  Firestone  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.  that  challenges  its  claim  that 
wide  oval  tires  stop  26  per  cent  quicker  than 
cars  with  conventional  tires. 

Filed  complaints  against  Lever  Brothers, 
Colgate-Palmolive  Co.,  and  Procter  &  Oamble 
Co.  and  their  advertising  agencies  that 
charge  them  with  misrepresenting  In  claim- 
ing that  the  enzymes  in  their  products  re- 
move all  types  of  stains  from  fabrics. 

Issued  cease  and  desist  orders  against  the 
above  ttiat  would  prohibit  the  manufacturers 
from  making  stain  removal  claims  for  one 
year  unless  certain  conditions  are  met. 

Ordered  the  Chemway  Corp.  to  stop  claim- 
ing that  mercury  treated  dental  products  kill 
germs  and  to  stop  using  mercury  in  Its 
dental  products  unless  It  conducts  adequate 
and  well -controlled  studies  to  prove  that  the 
product  Is  not  dangerous  to  the  consumer. 

Ordered  the  Carnation  Co,  to  stop  making 
unwarranted  nutritional  claims  for  its  Car- 
nation Instant  Breakfast. 

Charged  Mars,  Inc.,  with  misrepresenting 
the  nutritional  value  of  its  Milky  Way  Choc- 
olate bars. 

Ordered  Standard  Oil  of  California  to  dis- 
close in  25  per  cent  of  its  gasoline  ads  for 
one  year  that  past  claims  that  Its  Chevron 
P-310  significantly  reduces  air  pollution  were 
found  by  the  FTC  to  be  deceptive. 

Barred  Coca-Cola  from  making  nutrient 
claims  for  any  of  its  products  for  one  year 
unless  25  per  cent  of  the  ads  contained  a 
statement  that  past  claims  that  its  Hl-C  is 
a  good  buy  because  it  is  high  In  vitamins  were 
found  by  the  FTC  to  be  false  Implications, 

Piled  a  complaint  against  the  DuPont  Co. 
that  would  require  DuPont  to  disclose  pos- 
sible adverse  effects  on  automotive  cooling 
systems  from  using  Zerex  Antlleak  Anti- 
freeze and  that  may  lead  to  a  ban  on  sales 
of  the  product. 

Issued  a  complaint  charging  that  contest- 
ants m  the  Coca-Cola  Co,'s  "Big  Name  Bingo" 
were  deceived  by  an  undisclosed  rule  and, 
consequently,  many  were  not  awarded  the 
$100  prize  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Issued  a  complaint  charging,  among  other 
things,  that  only  $13,000  In  prizes  were  ac- 
tually awarded  in  the  1968  "McDonald's 
$500,000  Sweepstakes." 

Filed  a  complaint  alleging  that  commer- 
cials by  Mattel  Inc.,  for  its  "Hot  Wheels"  rac- 
ing car  sets  unfairly  exploit  children  and  that 
its  "Dancerina"  doll  does  not  walk  by  Itself 
as  advertised. 

Issued  a  complaint  against  Topper,  Corp., 
charging  that  Its  toy  autos  do  not  have  doors 
and  hoods  that  open  as  represented  In  their 
ads. 

Charged  that  five  tire  manufacturing  com- 
panies— Groodyear,  Firestone,  Unlroyal.  Good- 
rich, and  General — violated  the  law  by  fol- 
lowing "parallel  courses  of  business  conduct 
constituting  unfair  methods  of  competition," 
and  thus  collectively  acquired  99  per  cent  of 
the  bus  tire-leasing  market. 

Ordered  the  Bendlx  Corp.  to  sell  the  Fram 
Corp.,  which  it  acquired  in  1967,  because  its 
acquisition  may  lessen  competition  in  the  re- 
placement market  for  passenger  car  oil,  air, 
and  fuel  filters,  which  are  also  produced  by 
Bendlx. 

Ordered  the  OKC  Corp.  to  sell  the  Jahncke 
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Serrloe,  Inc.,  which  It  bcn^i  in  1960,  on 
similar  grounds. 

Charged  seven  aoft-drlnk  companies  (Coca- 
C<da  Co.,  Atlanta,  Oa.:  PepsiCo.  Inc.,  Pur- 
chase. N.T.;  Royal  Crown  Cola  Co.,  Colum- 
bus. Oa.:  Seven-Up  Co..  St.  Louis,  Mo.: 
Crush  International  Ltd.,  a  Canadian  based 
Orm  with  offlcee  in  Evanston,  111.:  National 
Industries  Inc  .  Louisville.  Ky.:  and  Dr.  Pep- 
per Co..  Dallas.  Tex.)  with  curbing  competi- 
tion among  their  licensed  bottlers  by  re- 
stricting the  bottlers'  sales  territories. 

Piled  complaints  charging  the  use  of  de- 
ceptive practices  to  get  long-term  subscrip- 
tions and  harassment  ot  deceived  subecrlb- 
er<«  against  Cowlea  Communications  and  the 
Hearst  Corp..  along  with  two  of  Its  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  publishing  salee  serrloes. 

Sought — and  obtained — a  court  injunction 
against  Medl-Hair  International  which  re- 
quires the  Arm  to  disclose  potential  dangers 
of  its  halr-replaclng  surgical  treatment  and 
would  prohibit  the  surgery  until  M  hours 
after  the  customer  has  been  informed  of  the 
rlslcs  by  an  independent  physician. 

Issued  a  proposed  consent  order,  pro- 
hibiting the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
Inc.  from  making,  or  continuing,  exclusive 
agreements  for  records  or  prerecorded  tapes. 

m.  TRAOK  UCCtTLATTOIf  VUlXMJiKXSa 

The  Commission  also  has  the  power  to 
solve  broad  consumer  problems  by  Issuing 
trade  regulation  rules.  The  following  Is  a 
listing  of  slgnlllcant  rules  that  have  been 
proposed  by  the  PTC  during  the  part  year: 

To  require  that  marketers  of  gasoline  i»-od- 
ucta  post  research  octane  ratings  In  a  clear 
and  concise  manner  on  gasoline  pumps. 

To  ban  negative  option  sales  plans,  where- 
by an  individual  in  effect  agrees  to  a  pur- 
chase because  he  does  not  indicate  he  does 
not  wish  to  make  such  purchase. 

To  regulate  blUlng  and  credit  practices. 
(Note:  Hearings  on  these  proposed  rules  have 
been  deferred  in  compliance  with  a  request 
by  Senator  Proxmlre  of  Wisconsin,  who  plans 
similar  hearings.) 

To  enable  new  car  buyers  to  obtain  more 
complete  and  accurate  information  on 
prices. 

To  protect  the  right  of  consumers  to  press 
claims  against  unsatisfactory  products  or 
services  purchased  on  installment  contracts 
when  such  contracts  are  subsequently  gold 
to  a  third  party,  such  as  a  finance  company. 

To  require  that  soap  products  carry  a 
warning  label  which  would  allow  the  public, 
for  the  first  time,  to  compare  the  phosphate 
content  of  detergents. 

Thus  we  are  convinced  that  all  of  us, 
as  oonBumers,  will  best  be  served  by 
.strengthening  the  FTC.  Our  bill  would 
empower  this  established  agency,  through 
a  statutory  Bureau  of  Consumer  Protec- 
tion, to  act  tn  b^alf  of  consumers  In 
disputes  before  other  Federal  ««encles, 
intervening  before  such  official  bodies  as 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  and  the 
like. 

A  summary  of  our  proposal  follows: 

CoNSTTMKs  PmoTwrnoN  Act  or  1971 

ofncx  or  coifsmcxB  atvaibs 

The  Consumer  Protaetloo  Act  of  1971  up- 
grades the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  In  the 
Executive  OtBoe  of  the  President  to  statutory 
rwpootfblUtlea.  The  Office,  headed  by  a  Dl- 
raetor  appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  has  the 
primary  reeponslblUty  for  the  oversight,  co- 
ordination, and  direction  of  consumer  policy 
and  operations  among  ^deral  agencies. 
Bt7>aAu  or  ooKstnczx  racriBcrioif  awd  uepss- 

SUTTATtOH    or    CONSTTKn    TN  1  IKKS'l'S 

In  addition,  there  Is  established  by  law 
within  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  a  Bu- 
reau of  Oonsumar  Protection,  headed  by  a 
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Consumer  Counsel  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  primary  responsibility  of  the 
Bureau  Is  to  represent  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers before  other  Federal  agencies  and 
coiirts. 

raODUCT   TSSTTMO 

In  support  of  Its  representational  func- 
tions, the  Btueau  shall  have  the  right  to 
contract  with  other  Pedwal  agencies  and 
non-Pederal  sources  to  conduct  product  test- 
ing. Other  than  for  this  purpose,  however, 
the  Act  does  not  authorlae  the  Bureau  or 
the  Office  directly  or  Indirectly  to  engage 
in  or  support  product  testing. 

CONSUMXB    COMPLAINTS 

Additionally,  the  Bureau  U  authorized  to 
receive,  evalu*te,  develop,  and  act  upon  com- 
plaints from  consumers.  This  authority  In- 
cludes transmission  by  the  Bureau  of  such 
complaints  to  other  Federal  agencies  and 
non-Federal  sources  for  Investigation  and 
actlorL 

As  part  of  its  responsibility  In  this  area, 
the  Bureau  shall  maintain  a  public  document 
room  where  complaints  nxay  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  public  for  inspection  and  copy- 
ing. To  safeguard  against  abuse,  these  com- 
plaints shall  not  be  available  to  the  public 
until  three  conditions  have  been  met: 

1.  The  complainant  has  given  permission 
for  his  complaint  to  be  made  public 

a.  The  pejty  complained  against  has  been 
given  at  least  00  days  in  which  to  comment. 

3  The  governmental  agency  to  which  the 
complaint  has  been  referred  has  Indicated 
how  It  Intends  to  handle  the  complaint. 

COKSXrXKB    OrWORUATtOtt 

Both  the  Bureau  and  the  Office  are  author- 
ized to  gather  and  disseminate  to  the  public 
information  of  Interest  to  consumers.  In- 
cluding Information  concerning  items  pur- 
chased by  the  Federal  Oovemment  for  Its 
own  use. 

As  part  of  the  constuner  Information  au- 
thorlty,  the  Office  is  authorised  to  publish 
and  distribute  a  Consumer  Register  designed 
to  make  available  to  consumers  Information 
which  may  be  of  interest  to  them,  including 
that  relating  to  government  activities. 

Under  the  Act,  Interested  persons  are  given 
the  right  to  cocnment  before  the  release  of 
such  Information  pertaining  to  brand  names, 
and  Federal  agencies  are  prohibited  from  de- 
claring one  product  to  be  superior  to  an- 
other. 

OTHKB   rxs^t&L   Acnoif 

The  Act  provides  that  every  Federal  agen- 
cy, In  taking  action  that  substantially  affects 
the  Interests  of  consumers,  shall  provide 
notice  at  such  action  to  the  Offics  and  the 
Bureau  and  shall  give  due  consideration  to 
the  valid  Interests  of  consumers. 

THKXS-TXAK    AUTROaOATION 

The  authorization  for  both  the  Bureau  and 
the  Office  Is  limited  to  three  years. 

UEwm ii'ioN   or  coNsmcKa 
A  consumer  is  defined  In  the  Act  as  "any 
person  who  Is  offered  goods  or  services  for 
personal,  family,  or  household  purposes." 


JUNIOR  CITIZENS  VISIT 
WASHINGTON 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

or  itj.rNois 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  February  18.  1971 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  my  office  had  the  opportunity  to 
meet  the  20  finalists  in  the  Chicago 
Park  District's  Junior  citizens  program. 
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It  was  a  pleasure  to  have  these  flne  ex- 
amples of  American  youth  in  our  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

The  purpose  of  the  Junior  citizens  pro- 
gram is  to  recognize  and  honor  outstand- 
ing young  people  who  are  active  in  our 
park  program  and  prominent  in  school, 
civic,  and  church  affairs.  It  seeks  to  en- 
courage and  help  these  young  people 
who  are  destined  to  become  our  future 
leaders  in  the  professions,  in  government, 
and  in  industry.  I  would,  at  this  time! 
like  to  especlaUy  single  out  the  three 
flnallsts  who  reside  In  my  district;  Joan 
Gorman.  Relnaldo  Reyes,  and  Betty 
Arendt,  for  special  recognition. 

I  would  sdso  like  to  express  my  grati- 
tude to  the  Honorable  Dan  Shannon, 
president  of  the  Chicago  Park  District! 
and  to  Mr.  Al  Kumskls.  the  general 
chairman  of  the  1971  Junior  citizens  pro- 
gram for  the  excellent  Job  they  have  done 
in  coordinating  this  effort. 


FIFTY-THIRD   ANNIVERSARY  OP 
LITHUANIAN   INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18,  1971 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker.  53  years 
ago,  on  February  16,  1918.  the  people  of 
Lithuania  declared  their  nation  to  be  a 
free  and  Independent  republic.  Each  year 
at  this  time,  we  pause  to  pay  solemn 
tribute  to  these  brave  people  who  saw  the 
freedom  which  they  cherished  ground 
Into  the  dust  before  their  eyes.  More 
than  3  million  of  them  now  stand  silent 
and  subjugated  behind  the  bastions  of 
the  Soviet  colonial  empire.  They  must 
not  be  forgott«i. 

Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the 
tragedy  which  befell  Lithuania  in  1939 
and  1940  when  Russian  troops  occupied 
that  peaceful  land  and,  through  so- 
called  "elections,"  absorbed  it  as  part  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Most  of  us  are  aware 
of  the  subsequent  Invasion  by  the  Nazis 
in  1941  and  the  reconquering  of  Lithu- 
ania by  the  Soviets  in  1944.  Pew  of  us 
remember,  however,  that  this  year  marks 
the  30th  anniversary  of  a  successful  re- 
volt by  the  Lithuanian  people  against 
their  Soviet  masters.  In  June  1941,  the 
Communist  regime  was  ousted  and  a  free 
government  was  reestablished:  this  pro- 
visional government  remained  in  exist- 
ence for  more  than  6  weeks,  only  to  be 
crushed  when  the  Nazis  overran  the 
country  later  in  that  tragic  summer.  Be- 
tween 1940  and  1952  alone.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  more  than  30,000  Lithuanian 
freedom  fighters  died  during  organized 
resLstance  against  the  Nazi  and  Soviet 
invaders. 

Armed  resistance  by  the  Lithuanian 
people  ended  nearly  20  years  ago,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  the  silent  resistance  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  these  brave  people 
can  never  be  stopped.  It  Is  up  to  us  to 
echo  this  resistance,  to  speak  for  those 
unable  to  speak  for  themselves.  These 
courageous  people  still  cling  to  the  hope 
of  freedom  and  Independence;  we  must 
keep  their  dreams  alive. 
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For  it  would  be  tragic  indeed  if  the 
flame  of  Lithuanian  Independence  which 
has  withstood  the  pounding  of  hobnail 
boots  and  the  confinement  of  an.  Iron 
Curtain  were  to  be  extinguished  by  our 
uidifference  and  apathy. 


THE  MASS  MEDIA 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOUTB    CAROLINA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18.  1971 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  commend  to  my  colleagues'  attention 
the  following  outstanding  address  de- 
livered at  Clemson  University  by  the 
Honorable  J.  Kelly  Sisk,  president  of 
Multimedia,  Inc.,  and  publisher  of  the 
Greenville  News,  one  of  the  greatest 
newspapers  in  the  Southeast.  This  timely 
address,  which  follows,  deals  with  one  of 
the  most  widely  discussed  topics  of  today, 
«The  Mass  Media— Its  Place  tn  Your 
World": 

Thx  Mass  Mbdia — Its  Placs  in  Your  World 
(By  J.  KeUy  Sisk) 
This  Important-sounding  title  probably 
gives  you  the  Impression  that  my  mission 
here  today  Is  to  recrtUt  as  many  of  you  as 
possible  Into  our  line  of  work.  This  Is  not 
true,  although  before  proceeding,  I  do  want 
to  give  you  a  few  sales  points  on  our  busi- 
nesses. 

The  mass  media  consists  of  many  different 
activities.  The  most  common  are  newspapers, 
television,  radio  and  magazines. 

There  are  always  openings  for  bright  young 
men  and  women  In  this  field.  They  can  be 
most  rewarding.  It  is  often  said  that  when 
a  person  gets  printer's  Ink  In  his  veins  It 
cannot  be  erased.  The  same  kind  of  thing  Is 
true  In  broadcasting. 

For  those  of  you  who  ore  Interested  In 
technical  careers,  the  mass  media  offer  a 
variety  of  opportunities.  In  newspapers,  only 
recently  has  the  manufacturing  aspect  of 
buslnees — press  work,  oompoeing  room,  stere- 
otype, engraving  and  the  like — attracted  col- 
lege-trained men  and  women.  Prior  to  this, 
these  executive  positions  were  filled  by  men 
who  came  up  throtigh  the  ranks  often  with 
little  formal  educatlcHi. 

As  a  result  of  this,  printing  methods  In- 
vented by  Mr.  Gutenberg  remained  substan- 
tially the  same  until  relatively  recently.  In 
our  modern  society,  however,  yoxmg  men  like 
you  have  come  Into  the  field  and  have 
revolutionized  production  processes. 

Broadcasting — particularly  telecasting — Is 
a  comparatively  new  Invention.  The  technical 
leaders  from  the  beginning  have  been  prl- 
marlly  college-trained  men.  Change  has  been 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  making 
8  career  In  this  field  not  only  Interesting  but 
most  challenging.  One  of  the  financial  dan- 
gers in  television  management  today  la  that 
equipment  presently  available,  which  ooets 
huge  sums  of  money,  may  well  be  antiquated 
long  before  it  has  served  a  life  sufficient  to 
warrant  its  cost. 

The  editorial  end  of  all  the  mass  media 
has  always  been  dominated  by  fasclnatmg 
personalities.  Horace  Greeley,  Adolph  Ochs 
and  Joseph  Pulitzer  are  among  the  names 
well-known  to  most  people.  The  leadership  of 
these  men  has  played  a  large  part  tn  the  de- 
velopment of  our  country. 

All  of  that  is  good  and  my  personal  hope 
la  that  some  of  you  oould  be  persuaded  to 
enter  our  field  of  endeavor  and  help  us  solve 
the  problems  of  the  future. 
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WHY    la  THX   MASS   MXDIA   IICPOBTANT  TO   TOU? 

Whether  or  not  you  choose  to  become  di- 
rectly Involved  In  the  news  world,  the  mass 
media  will  be  a  part  of  our  life.  It  Is  not 
possible  for  a  person  to  go  through  life  with- 
out communicating  with  his  feUowman.  It 
is  said  that  16  percent  of  a  person's  time  Is 
spent  In  reading,  30  percent  In  speaking,  9 
percent  tn  writing  and  45  percent  In  listening. 
Perhaps  men  speak  less  and  listen  more  than 
women. 

All  of  you  have  been  tramed  and  wlU  go 
Into  the  world  as  leaders  In  your  community. 
Some  will  become  college  professors,  some 
textile  executives,  some  electronic  engineers, 
doctors,  lawyers  and  mxmy  others,  but  all  of 
you  win  be  civic  leaders  and  will  ^)end  a 
great  deal  of  your  time  concerning  yourself 
with  the  welfare  of  your  community,  coun- 
try and  the  world.  The  mass  media  will  be  a 
great  help  to  you  In  successfully  performing 
this  much-needed  service. 

In  perfOTmlng  duties  In  your  chosen  field 
of  enterprise.  It  Is  essential  that  you  express 
to  others  yoxir  views,  needs  and  desires.  With- 
out the  mass  media,  you  will  have  difficulty 
in  reaching  more  than  a  comparatively  few 
people  at  a  time. 

You  no  doubt  recall  the  Infamous  remark 
of  the  famous  Industrialist,  William  H.  Van- 
derbllt,  when  he  said  In  answer  to  a  question 
from  a  Joiirnallst  concerning  the  public  re- 
action to  a  business  decision  he  had  made: 
"The  public  be  damned!"  you  recaU  how  the 
public  and  governmental  leaders  reacted  to 
this  In  disgust  and  much  to  the  regret  of 
many  businessmen.  It  oould  be  said  It  was 
the  beginning  of  governmental  regulation  of 
business. 

Businessmen  and  civic  leaders  have  long 
since  learned  that  the  public  does  not  want 
to  be  Ignored  and  they  consider  the  prees 
as  their  servant  to  get  for  them  the  facts. 
One  of  our  illustrious  South  Carolinians, 
John  E.  Swearlngen,  Chairman  of  the  Boctfd 
of  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana,  re- 
cently said  in  a  speech  to  a  group  of  newb 
media  leaders: 

"Our  Industry  has  concluded  there  are 
three  things  we  need  to  do  to  create  a  suc- 
cessful program  of  communications  with  the 
public.  We  must  listen.  We  must  take  action. 
And  we  must  explain  that  action.  The  in- 
dustry's communications  program  recognizes 
that  the  public's  concerns  will  not  be  allayed 
by  study,  research,  or  promises.  People  will 
be  convinced  only  by  clear  evidence  that 
solutions  exist  and  are  being  applied. 

"Once  these  actions  take  place.  It  Is  our 
responslblUty  to  let  the  public  know.  The 
most  important  means  is  a  welcome  mat  for 
the  press,  and  we  are  going  to  try  to  provide 
one.  Since  the  process  does  not  end  with  a 
passive  welcome  mat,  we  are  going  to  under- 
take some  more  active  measures  as  well.  We 
are  going  to  continue  to  ask  to  be  allowed 
to  visit  editorial  offices  to  explain  our  posi- 
tion and  practices  regarding  such  matters  as 
taxes.  Imports,  prices,  profits  and  pollution 
abatement.  You  are  going  to  be  Invited  to 
witness  demonstrations  of  Industry  anti- 
poUutlon  efforts.  And  we  hope  that  meetings 
with  groups  such  as  this,  at  both  national 
and  regional  levels,  will  become  frequent 
practice. 

"All  we  ask  of  the  press  Is  a  fair  hearing. 
We  recognize  our  responsibility  to  keep  you 
Informed.  We  trust  the  press  to  continue  its 
responsibility  to  keep  the  public  Informed, 
of  all  sides  to  any  Issue.  Once  the  facts  are 
adequately  presented,  the  judgment  on  the 
issues  Is  In  the  hands  of  the  public." 

To  keep  yoxirselves  Informed  you  will,  no 
doubt,  lean  on  the  mass  media.  To  take 
proper  advantage  of  the  mass  media  it  Is 
essential  that  jrou  understand  the  problem 
as  a  whole  and  learn  to  appreciate  the  posi- 
tion the  media  Is  In  and  Just  what  it  can 
and,  more  Important,  what  It  cannot  do  for 
you. 
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The  press  Is  always  the  whlppmg  boy.  This 
is  as  It  should  be  as  the  public  must  keep 
the  press  honest.  In  the  bulness  It  is  said — 
say  nice  things  about  us  if  you  can,  unkind 
things  If  you  must,  but  please  don't  Ignore 
us. 

People  Involved  In  the  news  media  have 
tough  skins.  A  person  who  acts  like  Elijah 
when  he  suffered  his  defeat  and  went  to  the 
desert  to  sit  under  his  Juniper  tree,  cannot 
survive  In  this  field.  For  this  reason,  don't 
hesitate  to  criticize. 

My  good  friend.  Wee  Gallagher,  General 
Manager  of  The  Associated  Press,  made  a 
statement  concerning  criticism  of  the  news 
media  which  has  become  known  as  Gal- 
lagher's Law.  It  Is  "Criticism  by  the  govern- 
ment rises  In  direct  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  news  printed  or  broadcast  which  refiects 
unfavorably  on  government  policy.  Criticism 
by  the  public  rises  In  direct  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  news  read  ot  heard  that  does 
not  fit  the  reader's  or  Ustener's  preconceived 
Ideas  of  what  the  news  should  be". 

This  same  truism  applies  to  local  subjects. 
We  are  constantly  criticized  by  Furman  grad- 
uates for  overplaying  Clemson  news  and  vice 
versa  and  also  Wofiord,  PC,  Newberry  alumni 
speak  their  piece,  not  to  mention  conversa- 
tions that  are  received  from  the  North  Caro- 
lina, Georgia  and  other  colleges. 

Tliis  Is  good.  Without  It,  no  organization 
can  keep  awake  to  the  problems  and  In  a 
position  to  properly  perform  Its  services. 
NOW,  Lrr  VB  xxAMim  ottr  world  today 
With  the  hope  that  my  remarks  will  not 
be  morbid,  I  wotild  like  to  take  a  few  min- 
utes to  outline  to  you  the  position  all  of 
us  flnrt  ourselves  In  today.  By  doing  this  It  Is 
my  hope  you  will  vmderstand  the  problems 
facing  the  press  as  well  as  the  country's 
leaders. 

It  Is  difficult  to  describe  or  characterize 
contemporary  society  In  any  terms  that  are 
not  trite  and  still  have  claim  to  validity. 

Even  tf  we  were  able  to  comprehend  all 
the  facts  intellectually,  our  emotions  could 
not  encompass  all  that  we  know.  We  can 
grieve,  suffer  and  cry  for  the  pain  or  mls- 
fortime  of  friends,  neighbors  and  even  stran- 
gers as  individuals  or  small  groups.  But  no 
one  can  comprehend  the  fact  that  more  than 
ten  thousand  humana  die  every  day  of  star- 
vation on  this  planet.  No  decent  person  can 
remain  unmoved  at  the  starvation  of  an- 
other human  being.  But  no  man  can  magnify 
such  emotion  thotisands  of  times  and  main- 
tain such  feelings  day  after  day.  Fortunately 
for  Individual  survival,  there  Is  a  limit  be- 
yond which  one  ceases  to  feel  agony  or 
horror.  Contemporary  social  crises  are  too 
vast  for  full  comprehension  or  for  adequate 
emotional  response  by  any  Individual. 

The  population  explosion  Is  a  great  source 
of  difficulty.  Social  conflicts  mcrease  In- 
evitably and  disproportionately  with  any  In- 
crease In  number  of  Individuals  Involved.  To 
reduce  the  matter  to  simple,  everyday  terms, 
taking  three  children  on  a  picnic  Is  not  three 
times  as  difficult  as  taking  one,  but  nine 
times.  As  the  numbers  Increase  arithmeti- 
cally, the  possibilities,  and  probabilities,  of 
conflicts,  clashes  and  problems  Increase  geo- 
metrically. The  Increase  In  the  complexity  of 
social  problems  Is  much  greater  than  the  in- 
crease tn  the  number  of  persons  involved.  For 
example.  If  we  take  the  complexity  of  social 
problems  for  a  population  of  1  billion  people 
(In  1850)  as  represented  by  an  index  figure  of 
1,  then  the  complexity  for  a  population  of  3 
billion  (In  1960)  would  be  18,  and  the  Index 
figure  representing  the  complexity  of  social 
problems  for  a  population  of  6  billion  (some- 
time within  the  next  30  years)  would  be  222. 
As  for  social  lUs,  until  recent  year*  the  evils 
of  society  were  fairly  apparent  and  the  pre- 
sumed remedies  seemed  relatively  simple.  The 
greatest  and  most  obvious  evil  was  the  eco- 
nomic exploitation  of  human  beings.  This 
was  embodied  In  such  practices  as  human 
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slavery,  ntelsl  discrimination,  child  labor. 
yellow  dog  contracts,  sweatshops  and  other 
horrors  of  our  economic  and  social  history. 
The  remedies  clearly  were  to  prohibit  and 
atwllah  the  evils.  All  at  them  were  prohibited, 
and  we  went  far  toward  their  abolition  In  the 
century  Just  ended. 

But  In  the  new  era  we  have  begun 
to  see  that  these  achleveinents  which  we 
hailed  as  blessings  have  brought  new 
evils.  Automobiles  and  airplanes  are  pol- 
luting the  atmosphere  so  that  we  now  choke 
and  may  soon  be  unable  to  breathe.  Diseases. 
such  as  malaria,  once  thought  conquered,  are 
re«ppearlng  and  increasing.  Inflation  threat- 
ens to  destroy  the  foundation  on  which  not 
only  pension  plans  but  all  savings  rest:  and 
the  economic  quest  today  Is  not  for  savings  or 
returns  but  for  capital  galas  and  get-nch- 
qulck  schemes  The  welfare  system  has  grown 
Into  a  bureaucratic  monstrosity  that  de- 
grades the  recipients  as  much  as  poverty  did. 
Woman  suffrage  has  changed  nothing  In  poll- 
tics.  Our  schools  are  not  perfect  In  spite  of 
all  our  efforts. 

Further,  the  maintenance  of  a  livable  en- 
vironment is  a  stark  necessity  for  surrlval. 
Even  If  we  could  Immediately  and  perma- 
nently halt  all  Increase  In  population,  our 
numbers  and  technology  are  already  great 
enough  to  make  the  world  uninhabitable  by 
man  within  another  generation  or  two— even 
without  considering  the  possibility  of  nuclear 
war. 

This  may  well  be  the  basic  reason  for  the 
widely  touted  generation  gap.  Most  of  the 
troubles  and  complaints  of  the  young  are 
essentially  similar  to  problems  faced  by  their 
parents.  But  the  observant,  analytical  and 
articulate  minority  of  all  ages  today  realizes 
that  we  are  living  in  an  age  when  changes 
In  scale  have  brought  the  world  to  problems 
that  have  become  different  in  kind  than  any 
humanity  has  faced  before.  Dominating  all 
else  Is  the  fact  that  our  destructive  powwrs. 
manifest  particularly  In  nuclear  bombs, 
tlireaten  the  existence  of  the  human  race 
Itself.  The  discerning  of  all  ages  know  this. 
The  young  really  feel  It.  The  present  gen- 
eration of  youth  Is  the  first  generation  that 
has  grown  up  knowing  that  It  may  be  the 
last  generation  of  man. 

With  these  morbid  thoughts  put  on  the 
record,  let  us  now  think  for  a  moment  of 
the  mass  media  In  this  complicated  society. 
Also,  let  us  get  back  to  our  original  thought 
of  what  Is  Its  place  In  your  world. 

Just  as  modem  man  has  created  new  ma- 
chines In  the  textile  and  other  Industries, 
be  has  provided  unprecedented  methods  of 
communication.  By  broadcasting  we  can  com- 
municate without  significant  limitations  of 
time  or  space  and  to  both  the  literate  and 
the  illiterate.  Even  the  very  poor  have  radio 
and  often  television  receivers.  At  the  same 
time  newspapers  and  magazines  have  in- 
creased In  both  breadth  and  depth.  News- 
paper circulation  is  at  an  all-time  high  and 
the  distinctions  between  newspapers,  maga- 
zines and  books  are  diminishing.  Series  of 
newB|>aper  articles  are  published  In  book 
form:  magazines  supplement  newspapers: 
and  series  of  books  are  Issued  periodically 
on  related  subjects. 

Think,  if  you  will,  of  the  position  our 
world  would  be  In  today  If  our  methods  of 
oonmiunlcatloQs  were  the  same  as  they  were  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Our  society  would  come 
to  a  screeching  halt  If  It  were  necessary  to 
wait  for  Information  that  Is  now  available 
to  us  almost  Instantly. 

This  carries  with  It  problems  but  It  la 
mandatory  that  these  problems  be  controlled. 
not  eUmliiated. 

Everywhere  in  the  world  human  problems 
are  now  being  created  faster  than  human 
Institutions  can  solve  them.  Even  the  small- 
est, most  remote  African  societies  are  pro- 
ducing more  history  than  can  be  domestl- 
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cally  consumed.  So  we  cannot  really  help  It 
If  much  of  the  most  important  news  tends 
to  be  news  of  violence. 

It  Is  true  that  people  are  so  constituted 
that  they  will  remember  the  news  that  has 
excited  or  enraged  them  long  after  forgetting 
all  the  rest  of  the  day's  report  with  its  rou- 
tine, moderate  or  constructive  news. 

To  offset  this,  the  media  attempts  to  put 
these  events  Into  better  perspective  as  they 
happen  when  possible.  This  is  the  Job  of 
editorials.  Judgment  on  the  Information  and 
explanation  cannot  run  as  fast  as  the  In- 
formation but  an  attempt  is  made  not  to  let 
them  lag  far  behind. 

I  shall  be  more  specific. 

A  newsman's  Job  is  to  tell  the  public  what 
is  going  on  In  the  world,  to  explain  why  it 
Is  going  oo  and  to  put  It  Into  perspective. 
It  is  his  Job  to  sift  through  the  millions  of 
words  in  the  self-serving  press  releases,  the 
political  statements,  the  congressional  rhet- 
oric and  try  to  make  sense  of  it  all. 

In  any  given  situation.  It  Is  bis  Job  to  pre- 
sent all  sides,  but  aever  to  take  sides,  to  pre- 
sent the  evidence  to  the  citizens  in  a  fair 
and  Impartial  manner.  It  is  the  citizens' 
privilege  to  pass  Judgments,  not  his.  It  is 
his  Job  to  ensive  that  the  people  have  all 
the  evidence  he  can  supply  so  the  Judgments 
they  render — whatever  those  Judgments  may 
be— are  based  In  unadulterated  fact.  A  good 
newspaper  is  one  that  is  so  constituted  that 
by  reading  It  completely  you  need  not  go 
further  to  understand  all  points  of  view  con- 
cerning the  various  major  issues. 

This  Is  objective  reporting.  But  objective 
reporting  defined  this  way  Is  coming  under 
increasing  attack.  Much  of  that  attack  is 
coming  from  some  newsmen  themselves. 
There  Is  a  new  vocal  movement  whose  mem- 
bers call  themselves  "The  New  Journalists." 
Their  basic  argument  Is  that  the  reporter 
has  the  right  to  render  Judgments  from  the 
facts  he  gathers.  To  do  less,  these  newsmen 
say,  reduces  the  reporter  to  the  status  of  a 
moral  eunuch.  It  is  Impossible,  they  say.  to 
put  simple  unvarnished  facts  Into  perspec- 
tive. It  is  necessary,  they  contend,  to  put 
their  independent  intelligence  to  work  to 
wrest  meaning  from  the  torrent  of  events. 
Total  objectivity  Is  Impossible,  they  say,  be- 
cause all  men  have  opinions  which  get  in 
the  way  of  objectivity.  What  they  apparently 
do  not  recognize  Is  that  there  Is  considerable 
difference  between  having  an  opinion  and 
Imposing  that  opinion  on  someone  else. 

These  new  Journalists  are  not  content  to 
be  observers.  They  are  determined  to  exert 
an  Influence,  to  be  opinion  makers.  They  are 
not  content  to  express  their  opinions  on 
editorial  pages  or  during  editorial  air  time. 
They  Insist  they  have  a  moral  commitment 
to  decide  what  Is  truth  and  present  it  as 
fact.  Beware  of  the  man  who  speaks  of  moral 
commitment.  Inevitably  he  Is  the  man  who 
has  bought  a  point  of  view.  He  Is  then  no 
longer  a  reporter  He  Is  a  propagandist. 

I  dont  think  this  Is  right.  I  don't  think 
this  Is  a  newsman's  Job.  I  also  don't  think 
the  bulk  of  the  newsmen  In  this  nation  agre? 
with  the  New  Journalists'  position.  Ifoet  of 
them  still  prefer  to  think  of  objectivity  as 
his  goal.  To  be  sure,  it  Is  harder  to  be  ob- 
jective than  to  be  opinionated,  but  that  diffi- 
culty goes  with  the  Job. 

Unfortunately,  the  voices  heard  from  the 
nation's  news  media  most  often  are  the 
voices  of  the  New  Journalists.  And  as  they 
are  the  only  ones  beard.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
some  public  officials  have  found  most  respon- 
.slve  audiences  for  their  attacks  on  the  media 

Even  the  best  Intentloned  newsmen  make 
errors  due  to  the  Immensity  of  the  problem. 
The  Associated  Press  alone  handles  upward.* 
of  half  a  million  words  of  copy  a  day.  An 
editorially  slanted  word  or  phrase  occasion- 
ally gets  past  their  editors  and  onto  the 
wires.   These   Instances   are   exceptions   and 
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happen  Innrequeutly.  They  represent  human 
fallings. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  facing  all  of 
us  Is  to  keep  our  press  free. 

This  is  often  difficult  even  for  those  of  us 
who  are  lovers  of  our  country  and  our  way 
of  life.  But  let  us  not  forget  that  a  controlled 
press  as  In  the  Communist  countries  Is  far 
worse  than  ours. 

There  Is  constant  pressure  from  govern- 
mental bodies,  as  well  as  many  others,  to 
regulate  all  the  news  media.  This  Is  In  spite 
of  the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Freedom  of  the  press  Is  not  simple  to  un- 
derstand. Just  as  freedom  of  speech  doesn't 
give  a  person  the  privilege  of  yelling  fire  In 
a  crowded  building,  neither  does  freedom  of 
the  press  carry  with  It  the  right  to  print 
slander,  fllth  or  blatant  untruths. 

It  Is  often  said  freedom  of  the  press  Is 
the  freedom  of  the  publisher  to  print  what 
he  pleases,  and  the  broadcaster  to  express 
his  views  on  the  air. 

To  some  extent  this  Is  true  The  alterna- 
tive is  to  give  that  privilege  to  a  govern- 
mental power  rather  than  to  a  large  group 
of  Individuals  and  companies. 

This  Is  not  a  subject  to  be  taken  lightly. 
Those  of  you  who  enter  this  business  must 
take  this  responsibility  seriously  and  you 
other  future  business,  civic  and  political 
leaders  must  do  your  part  to  keep  the  press 
free  and  honest.  Do  not  expect  your  press  to 
please  you  always — If  they  do,  criticize  them. 
Allow  them  to  print  the  side  you  do  not 
like — but  If  this  happens  all  the  time,  crit- 
icize them. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  role  of  the  mass 
media  in  contemporary  society  Is  not  to  solve 
the  problems  of  society — not  even  the  prob- 
lem of  survival.  The  role  of  the  media  is  to 
make  It  possible  for  an  individual  to  com- 
municate with  the  masses. 

A  person  deeply  involved  in  a  problem 
can  neither  observe  nor  communicate  with 
all  the  others  involved  In  the  same  prob- 
lem. The  media  has  the  responslbUlty  of 
reporting  to  the  Individual  what  the  actions 
of  the  mass  are  and  to  convey  to  all  the 
people  the  feeling  of  the  various  individuals. 

To  gather  Its  news,  the  American  Press 
depends  largely  on  The  Associated  Press, 
which  1.=;  a  cooperative  organization  owned 
by  the  newspapers,  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions themselves;  and  United  Press  Inter- 
national, which  Is  a  private  organization 
performing  the  same  work.  In  addition, 
there  are  many  other  private  news  associa- 
tions and  syndicates  which  bring  the  news 
from   all    parts   of    the   world. 

The  day  of  the  "scoop"  Is  substantially 
gone.  Today  all  people  Involved  in  the  press 
have  a  cooperative  feeling  No  newspaper 
can  publish  all  the  news  that  comes  to  its 
offices.  As  far  as  that  Is  concerned,  no  paper 
can  meet  the  motto  of  The  New  York  Times 
and  print  "all  the  news  that's  fit  to  print". 
The  problem  Is  one  of  intelligent  people 
attempting  to  determine  what  should  be 
printed  and  how  much  should  be  said  about 
each  story. 

Before  closing,  I  must  reiterate  my  sales 
pitch  to  you  to  enter  the  mass  news  media 
held.  Many  opportunities  exist  for  imagina- 
tive people.  I  entered  the  business  quite  by 
accident    but    never   regretted    It. 

Next,  In  your  roles  as  civic  leaders,  busi- 
ness and  professional  executives  and  politi- 
cal leaders,  give  thought  to  the  problems 
confronting  the  press  In  today's  compli- 
cated world.  Be  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  tremendous  volume  and  diverse 
subject  matter  covered  by  today's  press. 
This  responsibility  has  never  been  greater 
and  vrtll  get  worse.  Keep  In  mind  that  the 
media  Is  working  to  keep  up  with  its  prob- 
lems. If  it  falls,  everyone  loses. 

Most  Important — do  your  part  to  keep  the 
press  honest  and  free. 


February  18,  1971 

MIRV:  ANATOMY  OF  AN  ENIGMA 

HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENrATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
I  do  not  agree  with  several  of  the  as- 
sumptions made  in  the  following  article 
by  Mr.  Phillip  Karber,  currently  at  the 
Center  for  Strategic  and  International 
Studies,  Georgetown  University,  £ind  for- 
merly a  research  assistant  to  the  Hon. 
Cbaig  Hosmer,  It  contains  enough  food 
for  thought  to  be  made  available  for  the 
edification  of  my  colleagues. 

Particularly  worthy  of  attention  is  Mr. 
Karber's  suggestion  that  the  U.S.  deploy- 
ment of  an  ABM  system  and  the  up- 
grading of  our  force  structure  to  Include 
a  MIRV  capability  for  both  our  Poseidon 
submarines  and  our  Minuteman  III 
ICBMs  is  stabilizing  rather  than  desta- 
bllizUig.  Failure  to  respond  to  the  growth 
of  Soviet  strategic  offensive  forces  to  the 
point  where  they  have  a  first  strike  cap- 
ability is  clearly  creating  the  most  un- 
stable situation  imaginable.  Stability  is 
not  compatible  with  Soviet  superiority. 
Adding  Increments  of  strength  to  the 
defense  forces  of  the  United  States  under 
practically  any  circumstances  is  highly 
stabilizing  since  our  Nation  is  a  stabilizer 
power  which  enjoys  a  ixwitlon  of  eco- 
nomic dominance  over  any  other  nation. 
The  nation  which  has  the  dominant  eco- 
nomic base  can  best  bring  about  a  condi- 
tion of  stability  In  terms  of  absence  of 
central  wsir,  maintenance  of  interna- 
tional boundaries,  successful  conflict 
management,  and  dsunping  out  the  arms 
race,  by  striving  for  and  maintaining  un- 
questionable strategic  superiority. 

When  a  stabilizer  power  with  a  su- 
perior economic  base,  such  as  the  United 
States,  enjoys  a  position  of  clear  strate- 
gic superiority  no  rational  enemy  init- 
tiates  a  nuclear  war — and  irrational  ene- 
mies swiftly  lose  one,  escalation  domi- 
nance Is  maintained  at  all  possible  levels 
of  conflict — the  higher  the  intensity  of 
the  war  the  greater  advantage  we  enjoy, 
potential  competition  In  the  strategic 
weapons  field  sees  that  It  cannot  possibly 
win  an  arms  race,  and  extended  deter- 
rence capabilities  for  areas  such  as  Eu- 
rope are  really  credible. 

Stability  in  the  nuclear  age  Is  syn- 
onymous with  the  superior  power  of  the 
United  States.  To  give  our  citizens  the 
greatest  possible  margin  of  safety  and 
security  we  must  recognize  this  fact  and 
order  our  priorities  accordingly. 

Mr.  Karber's  article  which  appeared  in 
the  February  Issue  of  Air  Force  Magazine 
follows: 

MIRV:  Anatomt  of  an  Enigma 
(By  Phillip  A.  Karber) 
On  September  22,  1970,  Gen.  John  D.  Ryan, 
USAF  Chief  of  Staff,  told  the  Air  Force  As- 
sociation that  the  Minuteman  III  missile, 
"with  a  multiple.  Independently  targetable, 
reentry  vehicle,  will  be  our  best  means  of  de- 
stroying time-urgent  targets  like  the  long- 
range  weapons  of  the  enemy."  This  was  mis- 
interpreted, first  in  the  Senate  and  subse- 
quently in  the  press,  at  a  provocative  "flrst- 
strike"  policy  that  would  lead  the  USSR  to 
believe  the  US  is  attempting  to  threaten  So- 
viet strategic  forces.  The  resultant  political 
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uproar  precipitated  a  disclaimer  from  Secre- 
tary of  E>efense  Melvln  R.  Laird,  who  em- 
phasized that  the  US  does  not  have,  and  is 
not  attempting  to  establish,  a  "first-strike 
option." 

Tet  General  Ryan's  comment  on  the 
counterforce  advantage  of  the  MIRVed  Min- 
uteman is  neither  mistaken  nor  contradic- 
tory to  Administration  policy.  It  merely  fell 
victim  to  the  unenlightened,  emotional,  and 
one-sided  approach  that  has  characterized 
recent  public  consideration  of  strategic  is- 
sues. The  purpose  here  is  not  to  argue  for 
or  against  MIRV  but  to  discuss  the  logic 
upon  which  the  Nixon  Administration's 
MIRV  policy  and  its  implementation  by  the 
Defense  Department  \a  grounded. 
Mmv  AND  stabilitt 
When  combined  with  high  yields  and  great 
accuracy,  a  MIRVed  missile  potentially  can 
destroy  more  than  one  of  an  opponent's  mis- 
sile silos.  For  example,  the  SJoviet  SS-9,  with 
Its  tremendous  throw-weight  of  twenty-five 
megatons,  could,  when  MIRVed,  provide  the 
USSR  with  the  ability  to  destroy  ninety-five 
percent  of  our  land-based  missiles.  Thus, 
with  approximately  400  boosters,  the  Soviet 
Union  could  knock  out  nearly  1,000  Minute- 
man  missiles  In  a  surprise  first  strike. 

Only  our  manned  strategic  bombers  and 
sea-based  Polaris  force  would  survive.  How- 
ever, the  B-52s  are  vulnerable  to  attack  by 
Soviet  submarine-launched  missiles,  as  well 
as  by  the  SCRAG  orbital  bombardment  sys- 
tem, whoee  limited  accuracy  is  offset  by  Its 
advantage  of  short  warning  time  and  ex- 
tremely hlgh-yleld  warhead.  Furthermore, 
the  B-528  remaining  would  face  the  largest 
air  defense  system  In  the  world.  Including 
more  than  7,000  SAM  launchers,  which  would 
be  ready  and  waiting,  unscathed,  since  the 
Minuteman  missiles  that  could  have  dis- 
rupted the  SAM  defensive  effort  would  have 
been  destroyed  in  their  silos. 

While  the  portion  of  the  Polaris  force  de- 
ployed at  sea  could  survive  a  first  strike, 
only  about  half  are  at  sea  and  within  range 
of  their  targets  at  any  time.  Also,  since 
Polaris  submarine-launched  missiles  cannot 
be  fired  In  salvo,  they  would  arrive  over  their 
targets  at  different  times.  This  would  leave 
the  Polaris  missiles  vulnerable  to  the  Soviet 
area-defense  ABM  system.  Therefore,  an 
American  second  strike  would  Inflict  less 
damage  than  the  USSR  received  In  World 
War  II.  And  the  Russians  would  still  have 
more  than  1.000  land-based  missiles,  mostly 
Minuteman-slze  but  liquid-fueled  SS-lls, 
plus  their  entire  bomber  force,  remaining 
for  counterclty  coercion  or  for  mop-up  oper- 
ations. 

The  Impending  Soviet  strategic  posture  is 
destabilizing  because  It  threatens  a  first 
strike  by  the  USSR  and  accelerates  the  nu- 
clear arms  race  by  its  continued  deployment 
of  the  SS-9. 

To  counter  the  threat  of  a  Soviet  first 
strike,  the  Nixon  Administration  has  wisely 
begun  development  of  the  Safeguard  ABM 
system  to  protect  our  land-based  missiles  and 
bombers.  By  deploying  500  Minuteman  HI 
missiles  carrying  three  MIRV  warheads  each 
and  the  Poseidon  submarine-launched  mls- 
sUes  with  ten  to  fourteen  lower-yield  MIRV 
warheads  per  booster,  the  President  has  also 
Increased  the  penetration  capability  of  our 
strategic  retaliatory  forces. 

Unlike  Soviet  strategic  developments,  the 
American  ABM  and  MIRV  are  stabilizing  In 
that  they  counterbalance  the  SS-9  first-strike 
threat  vrtthout  posing  a  US  flrst-strtfce  threat 
to  the  Soviet  strategic  forces.  Safeguard  Is 
not  an  area-defense  ABM  system  and,  there- 
fore, does  not  Impair  the  Soviet  retaliatory 
capability;  the  Poseidon  cannot  be  used  in  a 
first  strike  because  of  Its  limited  accuracy, 
low  MIRV  payload,  and  limited  range:  and, 
while  the  MIRVed  Minuteman  force  Is  ca- 
pable of  counterforce  targeting.  It  does  not 
constitute  a  preemptive  threat  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 
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If  all  the  American  Mlnutemen  were 
MIRVed,  they  could  destroy  less  than  half  of 
the  Russian  land-based  missiles  in  a  first 
strike.  Even  by  the  end  of  the  decade,  as- 
suming that  the  ciurent  acctiracy  of  our 
Mlnutemen  is  doubled,  we  would  not  have 
the  means  to  launch  a  first  strike  against 
the  Soviet  Union. 

POST-PKXSMPTITX     COXKCION 

If  we  lack  a  preemptive  capability,  then 
why  mention  the  counterforce  role  of  our 
MIRVed  Mlnutemen?  Our  land-based  missile 
force  was  designed,  through  dispersion  and 
hardening,  to  ride  out  any  Soviet  attack  that 
has  been  feasible  thus  far.  This  posture  not 
only  decreases  the  possibility  of  a  miscalcu- 
lated launch  but  also  provides  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  with  the  fiexlbUlty  of  con- 
trolled retaliation.  However,  this  prudent 
doctrine  Is  weakened  by  the  growth  of  the 
Soviet  strategic  arsenal.  Should  the  Soviets 
attack  otir  land-based  retaliatory  forces  be- 
fore Safeguard  Is  fully  operational,  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  to  decide  whether  or  not  to 
fire  our  surviving  Polaris  missiles  against 
Soviet  cities,  In  the  lull  knowledge  that  the 
Russians  then  could  wipe  out  American 
cities.  The  President  expressed  this  worry 
In  his  State  of  the  World  message  In  Febru- 
ary of  last  year. 

"Should  a  President,  In  the  event  of  a  nu- 
clear attack,  be  left  with  the  single  option 
of  ordering  the  mass  destruction  of  enemy 
civilians.  In  the  lace  of  certainty  that  It 
would  be  followed  by  the  mass  slaughter  of 
Americans?  Should  the  concept  of  assured 
destruction  be  narrowly  defined  and  should 
it  be  the  only  measure  of  our  ability  to  deter 
the  variety  of  threats  we  may  face?" 

Clearly,  enough  of  our  strategic  forces  to 
do  unacceptable  damage  to  an  attacker  must 
be  able  to  ride  out  a  surprise  first  strike.  But 
why  should  we  passively  watch  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  Minuteman  force  In  Its  sUos  If, 
throvigh  Infrared  satellite  detection  and  over- 
the-horlzon  radar,  we  have  sufficient  and 
unambiguous  warning  that  a  massive  attack 
has  been  launched?  A  Soviet  first  strike 
would  require  all  of  their  SS-9s  and  most  of 
their  submarine-launched  missiles.  The  re- 
maining Soviet  land-based  missiles  would  be 
reserved  as  a  coercive  option — ae  a  deterrent 
to  and  retaliation  against  a  US  counterclty 
response.  Yet.  with  a  half-hour's  warning 
and  the  surveillance  capablUiy  of  Infrared 
detection  satellites  to  identify  which  Soviet 
missiles  had  not  been  fired,  we  could  launch 
our  Mlnutemen  against  the  remaining  Soviet 
missile  force,  thus  foreclosing  the  Soviet 
coercive  cation.  For  every  Russian  mlssUe 
destroyed,  an  American  city  would  be  spared 
and  the  Soviet  SS-98  would  have  been  wasted 
on  empty  sUos. 

vrrftv  Increases  the  American  deterrent, 
not  only  through  the  threat  of  assured  de- 
struction but  also  through  the  Minuteman 
potential  of  damage  limitation.  And,  unlike 
the  Soviet  ABM  system  and  MIRVed  SS-9s, 
our  damage-limitation  capabUlty  Is  stabiliz- 
ing, since  it  would  threaten  only  the  Soviet 
missiles  held  In  reserve  as  a  coercive  force 
should  the  Russians  laxinch  a  first  strike. 

MKV    and    arms    CONTROI. 

Many  popular  and  some  professional  com- 
mentators are  now  criticizing  the  Adminis- 
tration  for  not  accepting  recent  congres- 
sional resolutions  calling  for  a  MIRV  testing 
moratorium.  They  argue  that  the  Adminis- 
tration failed  to  act  when  it  could  have 
halted  the  Soviet  development  of  the  MIRVed 
SS-9.  This  Is  spurious  hindsight  at  best,  for 
the  moratorium  arms-control  method  of  the 
1950s,  which  utilized  primitive  international 
bargaining.  Is  not  necessarily  the  most  appli- 
cable, efficient,  or  sectire  technique  of  stabi- 
lization m  the  decade  of  the  1970s. 

The  Nuclear  Test  Moratorium,  in  effect 
from  1958  through  1961.  pro\'ldes  an  excel- 
lent case  study  of  the  ineffectiveness  of  the 
moratorium   method   of  arms  control.   The 
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Nuclear  Test  Mormtorium  was  the  first  arma- 
(x>atrol  measure  to  be  eSected  Ln  the  postwar 
period.  Because  o<  pollUcai  teoaions  and  tbe 
lack  of  a  sucoeasfui  bargaliUng  precedent, 
UUs  first  nuclear  arms  limitation  was  more 
taolt  and  ambiguous  tban  explicit.  Wliat  suc- 
cess tt  had  was  due  to  the  fact  that  nuclear 
weapons  had  been  tested  for  thirteen  yean 
and  because  the  technicians  on  both  sides 
generally  assumed  that  auclear  weapons 
teolinology  bad  reached  a  plateau.  The  nu- 
olav  bomb  of  the  late  1960b  was  not  a  new 
technological  breaJcthroiigh  but  a  weapon 
that  had  been  extenslyely  tested,  the  effects 
of  which  were  catalogued  In  detail,  and  one 
with  which  both  sides  were  closely  matched 
in  experience. 

Yet.  after  three  years  of  moratorium  and 
after  the  CflSR  had  achieved  theoretical  ad- 
vances In  large  megatonnage  and  high- 
altitude  detonation -effects  technology,  the 
Soviets  unabashedly  abrogated  the  Nuclear 
Test  Moratorium  without  so  much  as  an  an- 
nouncement. US  Intelligence  failed  to  give 
warning  of  the  Soviet  preparations  for  test- 
ing; oflirtfti  political  Judgment  erred  In  aa- 
nesslnj  Soviet  intentions;  and  for  unknown 
and  unexplained  reasons,  a  prudent  US  pos- 
ture of  readiness  was  not  maintained  despite 
the  pleas  and  warnings  of  the  military  es- 
tablishment and  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. 

It  was  the  moratorium's  potential  for  sur- 
prise abrogation,  without  even  the  moral  or 
legal  restraints  of  a  negotiated  treaty,  that 
led  President  Kennedy  to  denounce  the  mo- 
ratorium method  as  an  ineffectual  and  desta- 
bilising approach  to  arms  control.  His  state- 
ment la  Just  as  relevant  today  as  when  it 
was  made: 

"We  know  enough  about  broken  negotia- 
tions, secret  preparations,  and  the  advantages 
gained  from  a  long  test  series  never  to  offer 
again  an  uninspected  moratorium. 

"Some  may  urge  us  to  try  tt  again,  keep- 
ing our  preparation  to  test  In  a  constant 
state  of  readiness.  But  In  actual  practice, 
partlctilarly  in  a  society  of  free  choice,  we 
cannot  keep  topflight  scientists  concentrat- 
ing on  the  preparation  of  an  experiment 
which  may  or  may  not  take  place  on  an  un- 
certain date  in  the  future,  nor  can  large 
technical  laboratories  be  kept  fully  alert  on 
a  standby  basis,  w&ltlng  for  acme  other  na- 
tions to  break  an  agreement.  This  is  not 
merely  difficult  or  Inconvenient.  We  have 
explored  this  alternative  and  found  It  im- 
possible of  execution." 

The  proposed  MIRV  testing  moratorium 
resolutions  introduced  in  the  Congress  have 
been  extremely  imprecise  in  defining  MIRV. 
what  type  of  testing  would  be  allowed,  the 
leugth  of  the  abstention,  whether  It  would 
automatically  be  terminated  or  extended,  and 
through  what  means  a  suspected  violation 
could  be  challenged  without  precipitating  an 
International  crisis.  A  tacit  agreement  can- 
not be  expected  to  go  Into  the  detaU  that  is 
necessary  to  achieve  a  successful  moratorium 
on  BflRV  testing. 

The  wisdom  of  maintaining  high  arms- 
control  standards  was  demonsitrated  by  the 
recent  examples  of  Soviet  cheating  along 
the  Sues  Canal.  Here  they  blatantly  violated 
a  negotiated  and  easily  verifiable  agreement 
by  moving  In  hundreds  of  missiles  virtually 
overnight,  thereby  drastically  altering  the 
tactical  military  balance.  This  raises  the 
question  of  whether  any  moratorium  agree- 
ment to  limit  MIHV  development  or  deploy- 
ment can  be  depended  on. 

Both  sideb  now  have  tested  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  even  a  SALT  agreement  calling  for 
a  ban  on  ail  missile  testing  would  not  con- 
vince the  Soviets  of  a  reversal  in  our  MIRV 
deployment  or  ensure  us  of  their  lack  of  oper- 
ational oonfldence  In  the  multlwarhead  8S-9. 
A  comprehensive  deployment  ban  would 
require  ooslte  Inspection,  which  the  Soviets 
have  traditionally  refused,  and,  according  to 
the  Nixon  Administration's  prestigious  verl- 
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ficatlon  panel,  no  piactioable  amount  of  on- 
site  inspection  would  add  assurance  to  a 
MIRV  deployment  ban. 

Tet,  contrary  to  the  prophets  of  doom,  the 
destabilizing  aspects  of  MIRV  can  be  limited 
at  the  Strategic  Arms  LUnitatlon  Talks.  The 
SS-e  Is  a  threatening  firvt-strlke  weapon 
because  of  its  combination  of  multiple  war- 
heads, high  accuracy  extremely  large  yield, 
and  the  extensive  numbers  being  deployed. 
While  we  cannot  ascertain  the  accuracy  of  a 
particular  missile  or  verify,  except  through 
on-siAe  inspection,  whether  it  has  been 
MIRVed.  we  can.  through  satellite  observa- 
tion, reliably  estimate  its  yield  and  the  ex- 
tent of  Its  deployment.  As  Dr.  Harold  Brown, 
former  Secretary  of  the  Air  Poroe,  suggested: 

"It  Is  possible  that  even  without  on-site 
Inspection  we  can  tell  enough  about  each 
other's  missiles  to  obtain  reasonable  assur- 
ance. This  Is  so  because  the  probable  number 
of  warheads  per  missile  is  proportionate  to 
the  payload  of  that  missile,  and  payload,  in 
turn,  is  directly  related  to  the  gross  volume, 
which  we  may  be  able  to  determine  uni- 
laterally. Thus,  a  ceiling  on  numbers  and 
sizes  of  missiles  could  also  limit  MIRVs  to  a 
number  less  than  that  needed  for  an  effec- 
tive first  strike,  and  yet  permit  enough  re- 
entry vehicles  to  penetrate  missile  defenses — 
as  required  for  deterrence.  The  size  of  the 
missile  force  and  Its  general  characteristics 
can  probably  be  monitored  satisfactorily 
without  on-site  inspection." 

Thus,  should  the  Soviets  agree  at  SALT  to 
limit  the  number  of  deployed  S&-9s.  in  ex- 
change for  an  American  commitment  to  keep 
Safegiiard  from  becoming  an  area-defense 
ABM,  and  should  a  mutual  gross  ceiling  on 
all  ICBMs  be  set,  then  the  Mlnuteman, 
Poseidon,  and  the  Soviet  SS-11  missiles — 
even  If  MIRVed — would  not  have  the  num- 
bers, accuracy,  or  yields  to  pose  a  first-strike 
threat  on  either  side, 

MIRV  13  destabilizing  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  obstinate  at  SALT. 
If  the  Russians  want  strategic  instability,  as 
their  continued  deployment  of  the  SS-9  has 
seemed  to  Indicate,  unilateral  American 
abandonment  of  our  MIKV  option  will  fur- 
nish It. 
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HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or    A&IZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18.  1971 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  lot  of  talk  recently  about  the 
state  of  the  U.S.  mails  and  the  com- 
plaints have  far  outweighed  the  prsLlse. 
As  most  of  my  colleagues  will  remember, 
during  the  last  year  we  in  the  Congress 
debated  all  aspects  of  the  problem  of 
getting  the  mails  through. 

A  historic  step  was  taken  last  summer 
when  we  voted  to  remove  the  Post  OfBce 
from  congressional  control  and  turn  It 
over  to  a  semi-independent  authority, 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

Since  that  time  changes  have  begun 
and  more  are  coming.  Even  at  this  early 
date  we  can  see  that  the  future  will  be 
much  different  from  the  psist.  The  areas 
of  politics,  decisionmaking,  problem- 
solving,  and  budgeting  are  among  those 
where  change  has  been  needed,  where 
it  can  now  be  found,  and  where  more 
will  be  occurring. 

In  this  morning's  Wall  Street  Journal 
an  article  by  Ken  Bacon  entitled,  "New 
Postal  Corporation  Seeks  to  Become  a 
Business  Rather  Than  a  Bureacuracy," 
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appeared.  Mr.  Bacon  has,  on  a  number 
of  occasions,  done  an  excellent  job  of 
describing  the  weaknesses  and  strengths 
of  the  postal  service.  This  latest  article 
is  another  fine  example  of  tills  journal- 
isfs  work.  I  direct  his  article  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Nkw  Postai.  COKPORATiotr  Skkks  To  Bxcoau 
A  Business  Rathxx  Than  a  BtmxAuaucT 
(By  Kenneth  H.  Bacon) 

BAi.TUioix. — Warren  M.  Bloomberg  doesn't 
call  himself  a  businessman. 

But  his  employer  considers  him  a  business- 
man, and  Is  working  hard  to  make  Mr. 
Bloomberg  and  his  colleagues  better  busi- 
nessmen. Which  Is  probably  a  good  Idea,  be- 
cause Mr.  Bloomberg's  employer  Is  operating 
at  a  t2.3  billion  annual  deficit  and  selling  s 
service  that  many  customers  deem  unreli- 
able-  the  U.S.  malls. 

Many  efforts  by  the  new  government  pos- 
tal corporation  to  Improve  mall  service  focus 
on  Mr.  Bloomberg,  the  postmaster  of  Balti- 
more, and  on  the  men  like  him  who  run  the 
nation's  110  largest  post  offices.  These  fsclll- 
lies  handle  about  62%  of  the  mall,  with  the 
rest  divided  among  some  31,000  other  post 
offices. 

"I  would  define  a  postmaster  as  the  general 
manager  of  a  subsidiary  of  a  large  corpora- 
tion."  says  Prank  J.  Nunllst,  assistant  poet- 
master  general  In  charge  of  operations.  In 
keeping  with  this  concept,  postmasters  have 
recently  been  given  more  freedom  to  q>en(l 
money,  adjust  local  service  and  deal  with 
their  employes. 

This  Is  a  dramatic  change  from  the  past, 
«hen  poGtmasters  were  regarded  as  political 
operatives.  Until  a  February  1989  presidential 
order  ended  the  p>olltlcal-appointment  prac- 
tices, a  man  needed  congressional  backing  to 
become  a  postmaster. 

Asn-rrr,  not  pouticb 

Last  November,  for  the  first  time  in  more 
than  a  century,  the  Post  Office  started  ap- 
pointing postmasters  on  the  basis  of  ability 
rather  than  politics.  Now  postmasters  are 
receiving  training  In  management  and  busi- 
ness tectmlques  to  prepare  them  for  an  in- 
creasingly large  role  In  running  the  mall 
service.  The  hope  is  that  with  a  better  back- 
ground In  budgeting,  decision-making,  and 
problem-solving,  they  will  help  the  postal 
service  cut  its  ooeta  and  improve  mall  service. 

The  old  political-appointment  process 
often  meant  that  outsiders  got  the  post- 
master Jobs.  While  most  appointees  per- 
formed competently,  Mr.  Nunllst  explains 
charitably,  some  postmastershlps  went  to 
"planter-philosophers"  —  men  whose  main 
aim  was  to  "sit  back  and  take  a  broad  view  of 
things." 

As  a  result,  a  highly  centralized  manage- 
ment system  developed.  Rules  for  nmning 
poet  offices  were  laid  down  in  a  giant  manual 
that  tried  to  deal  with  every  contingency 
from  flying  the  flag  at  half  staff  to  tracing 
missing  mall. 

"Decisions  were  made  at  the  national  level, 
mainly  because  of  political  considerations," 
says  Carl  C.  Ulsaker.  director  of  the  Wash- 
ington postal  region,  which  includes  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Maryland,  Virginia  and 
West  Virginia. 

In  1968  a  White  House  commission  told 
President  Johnson  that  the  'Post  Office's 
principal  failure  Is  one  of  management." 
The  commission,  headed  by  Frederick  B. 
Kappel,  retired  chairman  of  American  Tele- 
phone St  Telegraph  Co.,  recommended  that 
the  Post  Office  be  dropped  from  the  Cabinet 
and  run  as  a  business. 

WILL   A  PROMISX   BE   DELrVERXDf 

In  line  with  these  recommendations.  Con- 
gress voted  last  summer  to  remove  the  Post 
Office  from  congressional  control  and  turn  it 
over  to  a  seml-lndependent  corporation,  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service.  Now  officials  must  de- 
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lifer  on  their  promise  to  make  the  mall  i 
loe  more  efficient. 

Tbe  new  business  stance  of  the  Postal 
Service  involves  more  than  reshaping  the  Job 
of  postmaster,  of  course.  Through  a  oombl- 
gatlon  of  boosting  its  rates  by  91.45  billion 
t  year  and  reducing  costs,  the  service  hopes 
to  operate  on  a  break-even  basis.  In  addition, 
itl  reviewing  its  building  programs,  revising 
lU  mall-processing  system  to  channel  more 
mull  through  offices  with  automated  han- 
dling equipment,  and  studying  a  nvunber  of 
new  mall  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  busi- 
ness mailers  willing  to  pay  for  premium 
tervlce. 

To  diffuse  the  highly  centralized  manage- 
ment system,  the  Postal  Service  is  delegating 
more  responsibility  to  local  postmasters. 
"What  we  are  doing  little  by  little  Is  to  give 
a  postmaster  a  broad  guidance  reference 
tkng  with  resources  in  terms  of  manpower 
uid  dollar  allocation  then  let  him  operate 
vlthin  that  so  that  he  won't  have  to  refer 
every  problem  up  to  the  regional  level,"  ex- 
plains Mr.  Ulsaker,  the  regional  director. 

Postmaster  Bloomberg  sees  the  difference. 
"We  dont  have  to  call  the  region  on  a  hell 
of  a  lot  of  things  we  had  to  call  on  before," 
bs  says.  Washington  officials  now  realize,  he 
■ays,  that  "we  know  Baltimore  better  than 
snyone  else  and  that  we  know  where  we 
bsve  to  expand  service  and  otherwise  adjust 
It"  Until  recently,  he  adds,  "I  had  reeponsl- 
bUlty  but  no  authority," 

EUXINATINO    PAFKR    WORK 

Ilie  newly  delegated  powers  have  helped 
-atlmlnate  the  paper  work  and  the  time" 
piOTlously  required  to  secure  regional  ap- 
proval of  any  change,  says  William  A.  Col- 
tjsrt,  the  assistant  director  of  operations  In 
Baltimore.  Now,  for  example,  he  can  institute 
mail  service  to  recently  constructed  office 
buildings  and  extend  service  to  new  housing 
developments  without  regional  approval. 

The  new  authority  also  makes  It  easier  to 
deal  with  the  private  truckers  who  carry  mall 
In  and  out  of  Baltimore.  The  post  office  can 
oontraet  with  the  carriers  without  the  re- 
gional approval  previously  required,  and  It 
can  discipline  those  who  provide  irregular 
or  inadequate  service. 

"Before,"  Mr,  Colbert  says,  "we  had  to  say 
'Jobn  Smith's  truck  leaks  and  the  maU  la 
getting  wet'  and  wait  for  a  reply"  from 
Washington.  Now  the  Baltimore  office  just 
tells  the  contractor  either  he  gets  the  truck 
fixed  immediately  or  another  carrier  will  be 
luljstltuted  until  it  is  fixed. 

Until  a  year  ago  the  Baltimore  office  could 
not  pay  its  own  utility  bills  either.  The 
bUls  had  to  be  certified  and  forwarded  to  a 
center  In  Atlanta  for  payment.  Baltimore 
tnd  other  major  post  offices  have  also  re- 
oenUy  received  authority  to  open  small 
branch  offices  without  higher  approval  and 
to  make  repairs  and  improvements  costing 
up  to  •3,000. 

Other  recently  delegated  authority  makes 
It  easier  for  Postmaster  Bloomberg  to  pro- 
mote subordinates  and  adjust  pickup  and 
delivery  service. 

SHADES   or    BEN    FRANKLIN 

Taken  together,  Mr.  Bloomberg  says,  the 
changes  make  It  easier  to  operate  the  Balti- 
more post  office,  the  nation's  13th  largest. 
Housed  in  a  40-year-old  federal  building  in 
the  center  of  Baltimore,  the  post  office  often 
MMns  to  run  on  little  more  than  patience 
and  persistence. 

As  in  most  poet  offices,  clerks  still  sort 
most  of  the  mall  by  hand,  throwing  It  into 
pigeonholed  cases  Elmilar  to  those  used  in 
the  time  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  nation's 
first  Postmaster  General.  The  processing  area 
Is  too  small  to  handle  the  dally  volume  of 
four  million  plecee,  so  some  of  the  6,800  em- 
ployees work  at  makeshift  faculties  In  the 
tuOlways. 
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But  next  f  aU  the  Baltimore  office  vrlll  move 
Into  a  spacious  new  building  filled  with  nuxl- 
ern  maU-proceesing  equipment.  The  budget- 
ing basis  will  be  different,  too.  For  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1,  Postmaster  Bloomberg 
is  asking  for  a  budget  of  about  t60  million. 
Previously  postmasters  In  big  cities  had  no 
budget;  everything  was  decided  by  regional 
bosses. 

The  new  budget  system  has  "made  every- 
body more  cognizant  of  the  need  to  watch  his 
expenditures,"  says  Mr.  Bloomberg,  who  fre- 
quently jokes  with  his  virorkers  about  the 
cost-watching,  "It  costs  me  13  cents  each 
time  one  of  you  guys  rides  this  thing,"  be 
tells  a  group  of  employes  in  an  exasperatlngly 
slow  elevator. 

But  the  cost-slashing  effort  Is  a  serious 
matter  for  the  new  Postal  Service.  The  K^- 
pel  commission  estimated  that  more  efficient 
management  could  cut  about  20%  from 
postal  operating  costs,  which  will  run  about 
910  billion  this  fiscal  year. 

The  campaign  has  already  begun.  "We've 
actually  established  goals  In  all  our  poet  of- 
fices to  realize  savings  by  contacting  all  the 
big  mailers  and  working  out  mutuaUy  bene- 
ticlal  ways  to  get  maU  Into  the  system,'  Mr, 
Ulsaker  explains. 

XXCXXOLNG    A    GOAL 

The  savings  target  for  the  Baltimore  poet 
office  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  Is 
9168,000,  and  Mr.  Bloomberg  says  he  will  do 
even  better.  Savings  eire  realized  by  inducing 
big  mailers  to  sort  and  bundle  their  mail  In 
ways  that  will  save  processing  in  the  post  of- 
fice. In  return,  the  post  office  promises  faster 
delivery  and  may  send  postal  employes  to  the 
company  to  help  get  out  the  mall, 

"There's  a  lot  of  money  to  be  saved  through 
good  customer-relations  representatives  do- 
ing their  jobs,"  observes  the  66-year-old  Mr. 
Bloomberg,  who  started  as  a  clerk  in  1031,  He 
says  his  emissaries  now  are  trying  to  work 
with  businesses  to  eliminate  Saturday  de- 
livery to  firms  open  only  five  days  a  week. 
In  addition,  Mr.  Bloomberg  and  his  men 
have  been  successful  In  getting  banlts,  util- 
ities and  other  big  mailers  to  arrange  local 
maU  in  such  a  way  that  It  goes  directly  to 
the  letter  carrier  who  will  deliver  it,  thus 
bypassing  most  processing  steps. 

To  help  convert  postmasters  from  bureau- 
crats to  businessmen,  the  Postal  Service  has 
more  than  doubled  training  outlays  over  the 
past  two  years.  It's  spending  941.9  million 
this  fiscal  year,  up  from  937.3  million  last 
year  and  918.4  million  In  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1966,  with  a  large  part  of  the  boost 
going  for  postmaster  training. 

Postmasters  now  are  given  a  two-week 
course  in  general  management  principles 
"from  the  point  of  view  of  a  businessman," 
according  to  Harry  D.  Kolb,  who  runs  the 
Postal  Service  management  institute  in 
Bethesda,  Md.  In  addition,  postmasters  at- 
tend courses  given  by  the  American  Manage- 
ment Association,  and  the  Postal  Service  Is 
also  setting  up  courses  for  postmasters  at 
such  well-known  business  schools  as  Colum- 
bia and  Stanford. 

The  training  program  ainos  to  build  a  level 
of  skilled  managers  that  wasn't  achievable 
m  the  past  because  of  a  rigid  seniority  sys- 
tem and  the  political  appointment  of  poist- 
masters. 

"When  I  came  Into  this  business  (29  years 
ago)  there  was  an  unwritten  law  that  unless 
you  had  20  years  In  the  postal  service  you 
didn't  even  apply  for  a  sujjervlsor's  job," 
recalls  Boston  Postmaster  George  K.  Walker. 
"And  by  the  time  you'd  been  in  20  years,  you 
didn't  care  anymore." 

But  even  after  years  with  the  p>ost  office  a 
qualified  person  wasn't  likely  to  become  a 
postmaster.  The  Kappel  commission  estl- 
nMted  that  two-thirds  of  the  postmasters 
appointed  In  the  last  decade  were  brought  In 
from  outside  for  political  reasons. 
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Last  November  when  the  post  office  made 
its  first  postmaster  appointments  on  the 
basis  of  merit,  Boston's  Mr.  Walker  won  pro- 
motion Into  one  of  the  6,000  vacant  past- 
mastershlpe  around  the  country.  "By  my 
promotion,  six  other  promotions  ensued 
down  the  line.  Never  In  my  career  has  the 
opportunity  been  greater"  for  postal  em- 
ployes, Mr.  Walker  asserts.  "Morale  has  In- 
creased tremendously." 


COTTER    ON    THE    PROBLEMS    OP 
ELDERLY  CITIZENS 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  COTTER 

or  coNNBCTicxrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  IB,  1971 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Na- 
tion has  not  devoted  enough  of  its  energy 
to  insuring  that  life  after  65  is  hap>py, 
productive,  and  useful.  We  may  not  float 
the  old  folks  out  on  sin  ice  flow  as  was 
the  practice  In  some  cultures,  but  we  ac- 
complish virtually  the  same  thing  by  in- 
carcerating them  in  "homes,"  hardly  an 
adequate  euphemism,  which  encourages 
rapid  physical  and  mental  deterioration 
and  creates  total  dependency. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  are  no 
problems  associated  with  aging.  We  all 
know  there  are  problems,  but  this  Con- 
gress must  find  new  directions  to  solve 
or  mitigate  these  problems.  A  construc- 
tive step  in  this  direction  is  to  establish 
a  House  committee  to  parallel  the  exist- 
ing Senate  committee  to  study  the 
different  aspects  of  aging  and  what  the 
governmental  response  should  be.  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  to  accomplish  this  goal. 

The  broad  dimensions  of  the  area  are 
known.  Our  citizens  are  living  longer. 
Their  productive  capacities  do  not  end 
at  62  or  65,  but  their  earning  power  at 
that  age  is  critically  reduced.  Most  citi- 
zens find  themselves  locked  into  fixed 
incomes  which  are  pitifully  inadequate 
to  withstand  varying  economic  forces. 

It  has  been  established  that  one  fourth 
of  citizens  over  65  live  on  poverty  level 
incomes — one  fourth.  These  are  men  and 
women  who  worked  hard  during  their 
lives  only  to  be  cruelly  rewarded  with 
pauperism  when  they  are  older.  Between 
1968  and  1969,  over  200,000  older  Ameri- 
cans found  themselves  in  dire  poverty. 

What  can  be  done  about  this  travesty? 
For  a  start,  this  Congress  can  enact  legis- 
lation to  assure  that  the  payments  of  the 
social  security  program  are  more  real- 
istic. For  this  reason,  I  am  introducing  a 
bill  to  raise  social  security  benefits  by 
15  percent  This  will  insure  that  the 
senior  citizen  who  has  bom  the  ravages 
of  inflation  by  living  on  a  fixed  income 
will  be  placed  in  a  more  tenable  finan- 
cial position. 

My  bill  will  also  establish  a  $100  mini- 
mum payment  and  will  include  a  cost-of- 
living  feature.  For  too  many  years  our 
senior  citizens  have  had  to  wait  for 
Executive  and  congressional  action  long 
after  inflation  has  taken  its  toU.  Both 
branches  of  Government  seem  intermi- 
nably slow  to  citizens  on  fixed  incomes. 
By  adc^ting  a  cost-of-living  feature,  our 
senior  citizens  will  be  able  to  plan  on 
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specified  Increases  In  a  predictable  man- 
ner. 

There  Is  yet  another  feature  of  the 
biU.  It  would  raise  from  $1,680  to  $2,500 
the  amount  of  outside  earnings  that  a 
person  can  make  without  incurring  a 
deduction  in  his  social  security  benefits. 
The  $1,680  figure  deters  many  older  citi- 
zens from  working  if  they  desire.  The 
higher  figure  is  an  added  incentive. 

I  am  introducing  another  bill  today. 
During  my  conversations  with  many  citi- 
zens. I  have  been  told  over  tmd  over  that 
the  constantly  escalating  cost  of  part  B 
medicare  is  a  very  difficult  burden  for 
those  on  fixed  Incomes.  For  example, 
when  the  part  B  supplementary  health 
insurance  began  in  1966,  the  payment 
by  the  individual  was  $3  per  month.  The 
current  cost  is  now  $5.30,  and  In  July 
the  cost  will  be  $5.60.  This  increase  might 
look  smsdl  to  some  people,  but  to  citizens 
on  fixed  incomes  these  increases  are 
especially  burdensome.  Therefore,  today 
I  am  proposing  that  Congress  freeze  the 
part  B  premium  at  $5  and  that  shortfall 
be  made  up  from  general  revenues.  My 
bUl  would  cause  no  diminution  in  bene- 
fits, but  it  would  allow  older  citizens  a 
better  opportunity  to  plan  for  their  costs. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  men- 
tion that  I  am  workiiig  on  a  proposal 
that  would  upgrade  the  health  delivery 
system  for  all  our  citizens.  My  plan 
would  increase  benefits  for  everyone,  in- 
cluding our  senior  citizens.  I  will  have 
more  to  say  on  this  at  a  later  date. 

There  is  still  another  area  that  af- 
fects our  senior  citizens — the  high  cost 
of  prescription  drugs.  Although  drugs 
are  covered  in  hospital  confinement 
under  medicare,  there  is  no  coverage 
after  release  from  the  hospital.  I  seek 
to  remedy  this  situation  by  proposing 
medicare  coverage  of  approved  dnigs  for 
outpatient  use. 

It  is  reasonable  to  extend  prescription 
coverage  to  outpatients  since,  in  almost 
all  cases,  these  prescriptions  are  part  of 
the  therapy.  Such  a  change  will  bring 
relief  to  those  older  citizens  who,  while 
10  percent  of  our  population,  pay  over 
25  percent  of  the  cost  of  outpatient  pre- 
scription drugs.  The  per  capita  drug  ex- 
penditure for  the  elderly  Is  three  times 
more  than  prescription  drug  costs  for 
those  under  65.  When  we  reaUze  that  the 
elderly  are  more  than  likely  to  be  living 
on  fixed  incomes,  drug  purchases  eat  up 
a  very  significant  part  of  their  limited  fi- 
nancial resources. 

There  is  another  fact  that  must  be 
considered.  The  availability  of  reason- 
ably priced  prescription  drugs  might 
lessen  the  need  for  inpatient  hospital 
care. 

This  bill,  then,  would  extend  medi- 
care to  outpatient  drug  costs,  covering 
approximately  19  million  persons.  The 
costs  for  this  program  would  be  financed 
out  of  part  A,  the  wage  tax.  so  that  citi- 
zens will  pay  for  it  during  their  wage- 
earning  years  and  not  when  their  in- 
comes are  severely  constricted.  Each  pre- 
scription would  cost  the  recipient  $1  and 
medicare  would  cover  the  additional 
cost.  In  order  to  save  money  on  this  pro- 
gram, there  is  ample  provision  in  the 
bill  to  set  maximum  allowable  costs,  re- 
quire use  of  generic  drugs  as  opposed  to 
more  costly  name  brands,  and  establish 
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a  formula  committee  to  select  the  drugs 
to  be  covered. 

These  bills  are  a  beginning.  They  are 
designed  to  fill  in  some  of  the  gaps  In 
our  Federal  programs.  They  allow  our 
senior  citizens  to  live  In  dignity.  More, 
much  more,  remains  to  be  done,  but 
these  bills  deserve  early  enactment. 


RALPH  B.  WILSON  WINS  VOICE  OF 
DEMOCRACY  SPEECH  PRIZE 


HON.  ELU  T.  GRASSO 

or  coifNacncuT 
IN  THE  HOUSS  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Thursday,  February  18.  1971 

Mrs.  QRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  par- 
ticularly proud  of  Ralph  B.  Wilson,  a 
high  school  student  In  Litchfield,  Conn. 
His  essay  was  awarded  first  prize  in  the 
Voice  of  Democracy  Contest  which  Is 
sponsored  by  the  Ladies  Auxiliary  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

I  would  like  to  acknowledge  the  splen- 
did contribution  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  in  the  area  of  education.  Each 
year,  the  ladies  auxiliary  sponsors  the 
Voice  of  Democracy  Contest.  This  year 
over  400,000  students  competed  for  a  first 
prize  of  $10,000  in  scholarship  funds. 
The  theme  of  the  speeches  waa  "Free- 
dom— Our  Heritage." 

The  continuing  efforts  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  to  instill  a  sense  of 
loyalty  and  pride  among  young  people 
in  our  country  have  been  most  admir- 
able. I  look  forward  to  their  continuing 
efforts  in  this  regard. 

Ralph  Wilsons  speech  should  serve 
as  an  example  of  the  fine  quality  of  citi- 
zenship among  our  youth.  I  would  like 
to  call  his  speech  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 

I  include  the  article  as  follows : 
Script  of  Raij>h  B.  Wujson  III — 1971  Void 
OF  Democract   Winnxb 

The  American  people  have  long  been  a 
race  of  pioneers,  shaping  a  nation  out  oi 
the  wilderness  of  an  unknown  continent,  and 
a  laboratory  out  of  an  alien  and  unknown 
universe.  Such  pioneer  spirit  has  led  to  some 
or  the  greatest  technological  achievements 
In  history,  but  the  American  pioneer  spirit 
has  always  meant  something  more  than  this. 
From  our  very  conception  as  a  nation.  Amer- 
icans have  been  pioneers  of  freedom. 

In  the  nearly  two  hundred  years  of  our 
nation's  existence.  Americans  have  died  for 
freedom.  At  Lexington  and  at  the  Bulge,  at 
Bunker  Hill  and  at  Porlcchop  Bill,  Americans 
have  fought  against  attacks  upon  freedom 
from  without.  Now.  as  we  enter  a  new  decade, 
we  Americans  face  a  challenge  every  bit  as 
crucial  and  demanding,  the  challenge  of 
living  freedom  and  of  fending  oS  attacks 
upon  our  freedom  from  within. 

It  Is  a  current  fad  to  curse  America,  to 
bum  our  flag  and  o\xx  unlversitlee.  Anyone 
who  does  not  is  considered  to  b«  "selling 
out"  to  that  great.  If  somewhat  unclearly 
defined  monster,  the  "eBtabliahment."  The 
thing  we  must  all  realize  Is  that  It  Is  those 
who  would  Incite  violence  who  are  selling 
out.  These  people  are  selling  out  our  free- 
dom, no  matter  what  their  ends. 

There  is  a  basic  lack  of  logic  In  the  argu- 
ment* of  people  who  would  have  us  destroy 
o\\x  society  in  order  to  Improve  it,  and  give 
up  our  freedom  In  order  to  secure  It.  When 
anyone,  regardless  of  their  motivation  or 
political  persuasion,  would  ask  us  to  take 
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away  the  rights  of  others,  be  asks  \u  to  deny 
the  existence  of  our  own  rights,  for  he 
Iguuies  the  basic  responsibility  of  liberty  u 
stated  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Governments  are  Instituted  among  men  "to 
secure  rights."  and  If  any  system  of  govern- 
ment Is  tu  be  a  valid  defender  of  man's 
rights.  It  must  defend  every  man's  rights. 
This  means  that.  Just  as  every  free  man's 
tlrat  right  Is  the  security  of  his  own  freedom, 
his  iirst  responsibility  is  the  security  o( 
every  mitn's  freedom. 

If  our  freedom  Is  to  grow  In  strength  and 
breadth.  It  must  grow  through  education 
and  understanding,  and  not  through  Igno- 
rance, revolution  and  destruction.  There  ha^ 
never  been  freedom  in  chaos,  there  was  none 
under  the  revolutionary  governments  in 
Russia,  China  or  Paris,  and,  regardless  of 
their  good  intentions  and  their  high  rhetoric, 
there  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  our  own 
revolutionaries  could  offer  us  any  more  se- 
curity for  our  freedom  than  these  groups  did. 

But  if  resolution  is  not  the  answer  to 
freedom's  challenge,  then  what  Is?  Certainly 
we  cannot  simply  continue  along  present 
lines,  with  peace  on  earth,  a  clean  environ- 
ment and  universal  freedom  seemingly  fur- 
ther away  than  ever.  I  think  the  answer  has 
to  He  in  some  far  too  seldom  used  words — 
"cooperation"  and  "trust,"  for  these  are  the 
challenge  of  our  Heritage  of  Freedom.  As  we 
have  drawn  ever  further  away  from  the  time 
when  Americans  had  to  die  for  their  freedom, 
we  have  been  lulled  into  a  worship  of  secu- 
rity, and  away  from  these  words,  and  It  is 
instinctive  for  us  to  search  for  an  easy  way 
to  protect  that  security.  Certainly.  It  would 
be  easy  to  say.  whether  to  the  government  or 
tu  a  revolutionary,  protect  my  interests,  keep 
me  secure,  at  any  cost;  but  It  would  be  a 
hollow  security  Indeed  If  It  meant  the  sur- 
render of  our  freedom.  In  a  time  of  so  many 
challenges  to  our  freedom,  mutual  trust  Is 
vital,  and  dlvlalon  would  be  disastrous.  War 
and  blgoiry.  Ills  which  have  been  created 
through  selfishness  and  mistrust,  can  only 
be  destroyed  through  trust  and  understand- 
ing. We  must  begin  to  live  our  freedom. 
Every  American  must  become  a  pioneer  for 
freedom  and  take  the  hand  of  his  brother 
and  of  Ood  in  buUdlng  upon  our  Freedom's 
Heritage  the  freedoms  of  the  future,  freedom 
from  fear,  freedom  from  want,  and  freedom 
from  Ignorance. 


CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR  SUP- 
PORTS EFFORTS  OP  BLACK  CON- 
GRESSMEN TO  MEET  WITH  THE 
PRESIDENT 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CUY 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18.  1971 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  edi- 
torial which  appeared  In  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  discusses  the  unrecep- 
tiveness  on  the  part  of  the  President  to 
meet  with  the  12  black  elected  officials  In 
Congress. 

Some  people  feel  that  our  action  in 
boycotting  the  President's  state  of  the 
Union  address  was  abrasive  and  disre- 
spectful. To  those  of  us  who  feel  this 
move  was  necessary,  the  editorial  in  the 
Monitor  backs  up  our  position  by  point- 
ing up  the  fact  of  the  administration's 
indifference  to  black  feelings  and  the 
black  search  for  broader  participation 
in  the  good  things  of  American  society. 

The  editorial  further  states: 

It  would  be  possible  for  the  present  ad- 
ministration to  convey  a  feeling  of  greater 
warmth  and  more  concern  where  black  as- 
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pmtlons  are  Involved  .  .  .  We  feel  that  tbe 
^ministration  would  do  well  to  make  its 
cobcern  for  the  blacks  more  visible. 

The  Monitor  also  supports  periodic 
meetings  between  the  President  and  the 
black  congressional  delegation. 

I  want  to  bring  this  editorial  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  The  editorial 
foUows: 

PREbiuENT  Nixon  and  Blacks 

In  the  heavy  concentration  of  attention 
paid  President  Nixon's  State  of  the  Union 
address.  It  was  generally  overlooked  that  12 
black  members  of  Congress  boycotted  the 
event.  They  did  so  on  the  charge  that  the 
President  had  not  been  responsive  to  black 
needs,  had  relused  to  meet  with  black  con- 
gressional delegations  despite  numerous  re- 
quests, and  that  the  address  was  unlikely  to 
deal  with  the  state  of  black  affairs. 

We  doubt  if  It  Is  possible  to  make  a  coldly 
intellectual  judgment  as  to  the  Justification 
(or  this  action.  The  administration  clearly 
(eels  that  these  charges  against  the  President 
are  untrue.  Spokesmen  claim  that  there  has 
been  as  much  material  progress  by  blacks 
under  this  administration  as  under  any  since 
President  Lincoln's  day. 

On  the  other  hand,  numerous  blocks — 
many  of  them  moderate  In  outlook — have 
accused  the  administration  of  being  Indiffer- 
ent to  black  feelings  and  the  black  search  for 
broader  participation  in  the  good  things  of 
American  society. 

Here,  we  think,  Is  the  crux  of  the  matter. 
Still  without  seeking  to  make  a  Judgment  on 
the  Nixon  administration's  success  in  ad- 
vancing the  blacks,  we  do  believe  that  It 
would  be  possible  for  the  present  adminis- 
tration to  convey  a  feeling  of  greater  warmth 
and  more  concern  where  black  aspirations 
are  involved. 

When  a  group — any  group — Is  coming  out 
of  a  long  state  of  discrimination,  neglect, 
enforced  inferiority.  It  Is  bound  to  be  par- 
ticularly sei^ltlve  to  the  attitudes  of  those 
about  it.  Unlike  those  who  have  no  doubt  as 
to  their  acceptance  by  the  larger  society,  a 
group  such  as  the  blacks  feels  a  wholly  un- 
derstandable need  for  clear-cut  recognition 
and  appreciation.  Under  such  circumstances, 
"benign  negleot,"  however  benign  and  help- 
ful this  may  be,  is  not  enough.  It  can  too 
easily  be  Interpreted  as  Indifference  or  worse. 

Thus  we  feel  that  the  administration 
would  do  well  to  make  Its  concern  for  the 
blacks  more  visible.  We  see  much  merit  In 
the  President's  meeting  periodically  with  the 
black  congressional  delegation  and  with 
spokesmen  for  constructive  black  move- 
ments. This  is  no  more  than  Is  done  for 
many  other  segments  of  the  American  papu- 
lation, which  probably  need  such  meetings 
and  recognition  less  acutely  than  do  the 
blacks. 

All  must  be  made  to  feel  equally  wanted 
and  cherished  within  the  great  American 
family. 
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KREMLIN  AGAIN  SHOWING  INTER- 
EST IN  U.S.  POLITICS 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18.  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
'How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  aUve  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1 ,500  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18,  1971 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Du- 
mltru  Danlelopol  of  Copley  News  Service 
has  made  several  thought-provoking  ob- 
servations with  reference  to  the  Soviet 
Union's  concern  over  the  outcome  of  our 
presidential  elections,  and  I  know  my 
House  colleagues  will  find  his  recent  ar- 
ticle in  the  San  Diego  Union  of  particular 
interest: 

(From  the  San  Diego  Union,  Feb.  1,  1971] 
Kremlin  Again  Showing  Intxrsst  in  U.S. 

POLinCB 

The  visit  to  Moscow  by  Sen.  Edmund 
Muskle,  Democrat  of  Maine,  revives  an  old 
question : 

Who  is  the  Kremlin  going  to  vote  for  in 
the  American  presidential  elections  In  1973? 

This  Is  no  Joke.  Soviet  rulers  themselves 
admit  they  have  been  trying  for  years  to 
interfere  with  and  influence  U.S.  elections. 

Former  Soviet  Premier  Nlklta  Khrushchev 
boasted  openly  that  bis  policies  tipped  the 
scales  in  favor  of  John  F.  Kennedy  In  1960. 

In  his  book  "With  Kennedy,"  Pierre  Sal- 
inger, former  White  House  press  chief,  says 
that  Khrushchev  refused  the  request  of  then 
Vice  President  Richard  Nixon  to  release  the 
crew  members  of  the  American  RB-47  which 
had  been  shot  down  over  the  Soviet  Union, 
so  as  not  to  help  Mr.  Nixon  in  his  election 
campaign. 

Khrushchev  said  he  waited  until  Kennedy 
was  elected. 

"Now  it  is  obvious  we  acted  correctly," 
Khrushchev  said. 

One  can  only  spteculate,  but  was  Khru- 
shchev In  1960  thinking  of  Cuba?  Would  his 
moves  have  been  different  had  Richard  Nixon 
gone  to  the  White  House  In  19617 

In  the  recently  published  memoirs  cred- 
ited to  Khrushchev,  Is  the  admission  that 
after  the  disaster  of  Bay  of  Pigs  Khrushchev 
was  sure  "the  Americans  would  never  recon- 
cile themselves  to  the  existence  of  Castro's 
Cuba." 

He  wa-sn't  far  wrong.  When  questioned  by 
President  Kennedy,  In  the  wake  of  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  flasco  on  what  he  would  do,  Richard 
Nixon  replied  he  would  find  some  legal  basis 
to  go  Into  Cuba  and  oust  Castro. 

Kennedy  rejected  such  a  move,  hesitated 
and  thus  set  the  stage  for  the  1962  Cuban 
missile  crisis  which  brought  the  United 
States  to  the  brink  of  a  nuclear  war. 

Khrushchev  says  the  Cuban  confronta- 
tion was  a  Russian  victory.  All  he  wanted 
was  to  entrench  communism  In  Cuba,  he 
says. 

"It  ■was  a  great  victory  for  us  .  .  .  that  we 
had  been  able  to  extract  from  Kennedy  a 
promise  that  neither  America  nor  any  of  her 
Allies  Invade  Cuba,"  he  says. 

In  the  1968  elections  once  again  the  Krem- 
lin made  every  effort  to  keep  Mr.  Nixon  out 
of  the  White  House. 

"Mr.  (Premier  Alexel)  Kosygin  Is  voting 
early  and  he  Is  vo'tlng  for  Hubert  Himi- 
phrey,"  wrote  London's  Economist  in  July, 
1968.  His  agreement  to  talk  about  nuclear 
arms  limitations  was  Interpreted  by  the  Lon- 
don weekly  as  a  gesture  to  help  the  Demo- 
crats. 

It  Is  fair  to  expect  that  in  the  future 
months  the  Kremlin  will  again  make  every 
effort  to  help  those  presidential  candidates 
who  might  suit  its  purpose. 

Let  us  hope  that  any  Democrat  hopefuls 
keep  it  In  mind  that  American  and  Soviet 
interests  do  not  coincide.  What  Is  good  for 
the  Kremlin  is  not  necessarily  good  for  the 
United  States. 
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CHAIRMAN  PATMAN  INTRODUCES 
LEGISLATION  INCREASING  SMALL 
BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  LOAN 
CEILma 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18,  1971 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  that  would  in- 
crease the  amount  of  loans  that  can  be 
outstanding  under  various  programs  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  from 
$2.2  billion  to  $3.1  billion. 

While  I  feel  that  it  is  important  that 
this  legislation  be  passed  quickly  so  that 
no  small  businessman  will  be  denied  a 
loan,  at  the  same  time  I  must  express 
my  deep  disappointment  over  the  budget- 
ary projections  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  Last  Jime  then  Small 
Business  Administrator  Hilary  Sandoval 
wrote  to  me,  explaining  that  the  current 
loan  limitation  celling  would  be  reached 
during  the  summer  of  1971.  However, 
only  2  months  later,  Mr.  Sandoval  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  and  an- 
nounced that  the  ceiling  would  be  reached 
by  December  1  of  1970.  Thus,  the  SBA  had 
miscalculated  by  more  than  6  months. 
This  gross  miscalculation  jeopardized 
many  loans  to  small  businessmen  and  re- 
sulted in  a  cut  off  of  loans  for  several 
months. 

But  to  compoxmd  the  situation,  SBA 
during  testimony  on  that  ceiling  increase 
stated  that  it  would  be  adequate  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  program  through 
June  30  of  1972.  But  with  the  first  ceiling 
increase  less  than  2  months  old,  SBA  now 
says  that  it  vnil  reach  the  ceiling  again 
by  April  1,  1971,  and  points  out: 

Thereafter,  pending  an  increase  as  recom- 
mended, new  loan  approvals  would  be  Ilxnlted 
to  Increased  availability  within  the  statutory 
celling  as  represented  by  loan  repayments, 
cancellations,  and  other  credits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  latest  budget  miscal- 
culation is  totally  inexcusable.  In  a  peri- 
od when  SBA  has  virtually  closed  Its 
doors  on  direct  loans  to  small  business- 
men and  has  become  virtually  an  agency 
to  guarantee  bank  loans,  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  It  carmot  produce  better  loan 
projections. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  short- 
comings of  SBA  in  the  past  few  years 
and  many  ideas  have  been  put  forward 
as  suggested  solutions.  There  Is  a  very 
simple  solution  to  many  of  the  problems. 
The  administration  must  provide  enough 
funds  for  the  agency  to  make  direct 
loans  to  small  businessmen.  During  the 
last  fiscal  year,  the  apency  made  only 
42  direct  regular  business  loans  and 
thiough  December  of  1970,  the  agency 
had  made  only  12  direct  regular  business 
loans  totaling  $600,000.  All  other  lend- 
ing programs  were  turned  over  to  the 
banks,  with  SBA  merely  serving  to  guar- 
antee the  banks  a  profit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  small  business  has  suf- 
fered as  much  if  not  more  than  any  other 
segment  of  our  economy  during  the  recent 
tight  money  period.  It  Is  time  that  the  ad- 
ministration reversed  this  trend.  The 
first  step  Is  to  develop  more  meaningful 
loan  projections  and  the  second  step  is 
to  provide  enough  money  so  that  direct 
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loans  can  be  made  to  every  deserving 
small  businessman.  Only  when  these  two 
things  are  accomplished  can  the  Small 
Business  Administration  claim  that  It  Is 
serving  the  needs  of  small  businessmen 
in  America. 


QEa'fERAL  RYAN  SPEAKS  IN  PORT 
WORTH  ON  STRATEGIC  BALANCE 
OP  POWER 


HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

or   TTZAB 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSKNTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  18.  1971 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month 
Fort  Worth  was  honored  to  be  host  to 
Gen.  John  D.  Ryan,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

He  was  in  our  city  to  address  a  meet- 
ing sponsored  jointly  by  the  Port  Worth 
Chapter  of  the  Air  Force  Association  and 
the  Fort  Worth  Air  Power  Council,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  Fort  Worth  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

We  consider  Jack  Ryan  more  than  Just 
a  distinguished  visitor.  During  his  assign- 
ments in  Texas — and  particularly  at 
Carswell  Air  Force  Base — we  learned  to 
know  him  as  a  friend  and  neighbor. 
Someday  we  hope  we  can  persuade  him 
to  return  to  Texas  for  keeps. 

In  the  incisive  speech  he  delivered  in 
Fort  Worth  on  January  26,  1971.  Gen- 
eral Ryan  assessed  the  strategic  strength 
of  the  Soviet  Union  today  as  compared 
with  our  own.  His  words  are  cause  for 
sober  reflection  on  the  state  of  our  de- 
fense posture  today  and  In  the  years  to 
come. 

So  that  my  colleagues  can  share  the 
insights  presented  by  General  Ryan.  I 
include  the  text  of  his  speech  in  the 
Rkcoro. 

RxKAEKa  BT  Gxif.  JoHN  D.  RTAK 

itoaX  oT  us  In  th«  Air  Porc«  who  le&med  to 
fly  befora  and  during  World  War  n  did  so  In 
TexAA.  I  am  no  exception.  I  was  assigned  to 
Bandolpti  Field  in  San  Antonio  In  1038.  And. 
of  course,  I  retain  many  happy  memories  and 
good  friends  from  my  prerious  assignments 
at  Carswell.  It  is  always  with  a  personal  sense 
of  pleasure  that  I  return  to  your  state.  I  have 
looked  forward  to  m&klng  thU  talk  because 
I  have  found  residents  of  Texas  to  be  a  recep- 
tive and  knowledgeable  audience  for  dl«:us- 
slons  of  the  security  of  our  country  In  general 
and  alrpower  In  particular. 

Tonight  I  want  to  addreas  the  current  stra- 
tegic force  of  the  Soviet  Union,  especially  as 
manifested  In  the  aeroq>ace  threat,  and 
America's  own  aerospace  power. 

You  are  aU  aware  of  this  country's  pressing 
domestic  problems  In  recent  years.  At  the 
same  time,  there  has  been  a  rejection  by 
many  segments  of  our  society  of  the  very 
values  and  Institutions  that  might  enable  us 
to  scire  these  difficult  Issues. 

The  Soviet  Union  also  faces  domestic  de- 
mands from  its  people,  especially  the  young. 
Not  surprisingly,  these  demands  range  all  the 
way  from  more  consumer  goods  to  more  in- 
divldxial  and  Intellectual  fraedom.  things 
that  we  have  long  taken  for  granted.  How- 
ever, unlike  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  far  leas  sensitive  to  such  demands. 
This  parallel  between  the  two  countries — 
similar  problems  but  different  solutions — ex- 
tends Into  relations  with  the  rest  of  the 
war  id. 
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Since  we  believe  In  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination of  all  people,  the  United  States  has 
been  willing  to  become  allied  with  and  give 
support  to  those  countries  which  desire  that 
right  for  themselves.  This  has  been  ovir  major 
goal  In  Vietnam.  When  our  allies  have  de- 
cided to  alter  the  relationship,  our  adherence 
to  the  right  of  self-determination  has  made 
US  wllUng  to  do  so.  Thus,  the  United  States 
removed  lU  NATO  forces  from  Prance  when 
requested  to  do  so  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment. More  recently,  we  withdrew  from 
Wheeius  AB  because  of  a  similar  request  from 
Libya.  A  eloM  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  usually  one  of 
subjugation  rather  tlian  alliance.  When  a 
country  In  the  Soviet  orbit  has  attempted  to 
alter  that  reUtlonshlp,  the  typical  Soviet  ap- 
proach has  been  to  send  In  the  Russian  Army 
to  forcefully  tighten  the  bonds.  The  mo«  re- 
cent example  of  this  took  place  In  CMobo- 
slovakla.  In  the  past,  America's  strategic  pow- 
er has  contributed  heavily  to  deterring  the 
Soviets  from  dealing  with  much  of  the  Pree 
World  in  the  same  way. 

A  little  more  than  eight  years  ago.  In  a 
confrontation  with  us  during  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis,  the  Soviet  Union  had  to  agree 
to  a  reasonable  solution.  The  President  was 
able  to  communicate  to  the  Soviets  our 
firm  Intentions  and  political  will  to  employ 
our  superior  forces  If  need  be.  It  Is  con- 
ceivable that  during  the  1970*8  the  United 
States  could  be  confronted  with  similar  sit- 
uations In  areas  which  our  national  leaders 
consider  critical  to  our  national  Interests. 
Today  the  United  States  may  not  have  the 
same  strategic  superiority,  but  should  such 
confrontations  occur,  succesa  or  failure  will 
be  determined  by  America's  total  strategic 
posture  as  manifested  In  our  strategic  nu- 
clear power  and  the  complementary  power 
of  our  tactical  forces. 

In  19fla,  the  United  States  had  400  ballistic 
missiles  that  could  have  struck  the  Soviet 
Union — they  had  38  Intercontinental  Bal- 
listic Missiles.  However,  since  1063.  the  Rus- 
sians have  systematically  eliminated  many 
of  their  disadvantages.  They  now  have 
reached  approximate  strategic  parity  with 
the  United  States.  Where  five  years  ago  the 
Soviets  had  about  one-fourth  the  number 
of  ICBM  launchers  w«  had,  today  they  have 
some  40  per  cent  more  than  we  have.  Equally 
significant  are  the  nearly  three  himdred  S8- 
0  missiles  they  currently  possess  or  have  un- 
der construction.  The  S8-9  can  carry  up  to 
a  twenty-flve  megaton  yield  warhead.  This 
Is  about  1.000  times  more  destructive  than 
either  of  the  bombe  dropped  on  Hiroshima  or 
Nagasaki. 

We  have  recently  learned  that  Soviet  de- 
ployment of  SS-9'3  has  slowed.  While  some 
strateglsU  feel  this  may  Indicate  a  levellng- 
otr  of  Soviet  ICBM  construction,  we  have 
witnessed  such  slowdowns  previously— only 
to  be  followed  by  increased  activity.  It  Is 
noteworthly  that  the  past  year  has  seen  a 
step-up  In  their  tests  of  multiple  re-entry 
vehicle*  for  the  SS-0  and  SS-11.  and  It  U 
possible  that  the  present  slowdown  means 
a  retrofit  program  for  the  deployed  missiles. 

In  the  are*  of  manned  aircraft  develop- 
ments, the  Soviet  Union,  on  the  average,  has 
been  Introducing  a  new  fighter  every  eight- 
een months.  They  now  have  In  production 
a  Mach  3  flghter-intercepter  that  Is  signif- 
icantly faster  than  any  we  now  have  In 
operational  use.  They  are  modernizing  their 
strategic  bomber  force  by  developing  a  new 
varlBble  geometry  wing  bomber.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Soviets  have  built  a  modem  and 
subatantlal  air  defense  system;  one  that  in- 
cludes aewal  generations  of  battle-tested 
■urface-to-alr  (SAM)  missiles.  It  Is  pos- 
sible that  some  of  their  more  than  10.000 
SAMs  can  be  converted  to  An tl -Ballistic 
(ABM)  missiles.  Obvlo\isIy  we  are  now  faced 
with  a  growing  and  highly  effective  Soviet 
air  and  missile  force. 
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Finally,  many  of  their  efforts  In  space  are 
directly  related  to  this  discussion  of  aero- 
space power.  They  have  developed  the  so- 
called  FOBS  (Fractional  Orbital  Bombard- 
ment System)  to  deliver  nuclear  weapons 
from  low-earth  orbit  or  from  a  depressed  tra- 
jectory ICBM  mode.  I  should  mention  that 
we  have  examined  similar  systems,  but  do 
not  believe  the  additional  capability  war- 
rants the  cost  of  development  at  this  time. 
Additionally,  the  Soviets  have  tested  and  de- 
ployed satellites  for  communications,  navi- 
gation, surveillance  and  weather  observation. 
These  directly  support  their  capability  to  use 
military  power  effectively. 

Keep  in  mind  that  while  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  developing  Its  aerospace  power,  they 
have  also  maintained  a  large  modem  army 
and  developed  a  powerful  navy.  In  short,  the 
Soviets  have  Insured  that,  once  fully  com- 
mitted, they  would  never  again  be  at  the  dis- 
advantage they  faced  during  the  Cul>an  con- 
frontation. The  Soviets  seem  Intent  on 
expanding  their  infiuence  and  reducing  oun. 
Against  a  background  of  advantages  In  con- 
trast to  their  past  strategic  Inferiority,  the 
Soviets  may  feel  much  greater  freedom  to 
press  any  local  military  advantages  when  do- 
ing so  contributes  to  their  long  range  alms. 
The  size  of  the  threat  we  face  may  well  be 
mitigated  somewhat  as  a  result  of  the  SALT 
talks.  We'll  have  to  await  the  outcome  of 
these  talks  before  we  can  speculate  one  way 
or  the  other.  But,  regardless  of  the  results, 
we  must  be  ready  to  meet  all  challenges  to 
our  national  security. 

For  our  own  country's  armed  forces,  the 
mission  Is  clear.  We  must  continue  to  sup- 
port national  objectives  In  the  face  of  aus- 
tere defense  budgets  and  shrinking  man- 
power. 

While  inflationary  forces  continue  and  mil- 
itary costs  rise,  future  defense  budgets,  even 
if  maintained  at  or  near  present  dollar  levels, 
will  actually  provide  less  buying  power.  Con- 
sequently, we  are  reducing  our  military  man- 
{>ower  here  at  home  and  abroad.  In  the  face 
of  these  reductions  and  withdrawals  as  well 
as  the  phasing  out  of  some  weapons  systems, 
one  might  ask,  "Can  the  U.S.  continue  to 
adequately  deter  war,  keep  our  treaty  com- 
mitments, and  support  the  Nixon  Doctrine 
and  national  nUlitary  strategy?"  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  United  States,  today,  possesses  a 
credible  deterrence  to  war;  however,  we  must 
recognize  the  hard  fact  that  as  Soviet  strate- 
gic power  Increases  relative  to  ours,  the  de- 
terrence proceas  operates  with  a  decreasing 
margin  of  assiu-ance  and  Increased  risks  ol 
conflict.  Our  present  programs  may  be  ade- 
quate; however,  in  light  of  the  momentum 
evident  In  the  programs  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Implications  for  the  strategic  bal- 
ance In  the  future  these  same  programs  may 
not  be  adequate. 

Leas  money  and  fewer  weapons  Increase 
the  difficulty  of  providing  the  National  Com- 
mand Authority  with  a  range  of  options  ap- 
propriate to  crisis  situations  we  may  en- 
counter. Smaller  forces  will  require  a  greater 
degree  of  flexlblUty,  yet  smaller  forces  un- 
avoidably increase  the  difficulty  of  providing 
this  flexibility  and  hence,  accentuate  the 
threat  of  conflict  and  rapid  escalation 
should  deterrence  fall. 

Practically,  there  are  limlU  as  to  how  thin 
you  can  spread  your  forces. 

Another  Important  consideration  Is  the 
risk  of  quantitative  compensation.  By  that, 
I  mean  technical  deflciencles  In  military 
forces  can  sometimes  be  overcome  through 
sheer  weight  of  numbers.  A  nation  can  be 
effective  In  the  sense  of  winning  a  war  or 
otherwise  achieving  its  objectives;  while 
being  inefficient  In  the  sense  of  taking  dis- 
proportionately high  losses  In  men  and  weap- 
ons. We  can  use  our  qualitative  lead  in  cer- 
tain areas  to  good  advantage,  yet  sheer 
weight  of  numbers  may  threaten  even  tech- 
nically advanced  forcee. 
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What  then  must  be  done  to  Insure  that 
our  Air  Force  Is  sufficient  and  competent  to 
socompllsh  our  mission? 

TiTtt,  we  must  avoid  obsolescence. 

Second,  we  must  Insure  quantitative  ade- 
quacy. 

Third,  we  must  have  top  quality  people 
with  the  know-how  and  leadership  to  best 
employ  our  forces. 

To  avoid  obsolescence,  we  must  provide 
variety  in  force  composition.  We  must  keep 
abreast  of  the  technological  evolution  of  po- 
tential aggressors.  We  must  Invest  sufficient 
funds  In  our  research  and  development  pro- 
grams. It  might,  at  this  point,  be  well  to 
mention  that  the  military  research  and  de- 
velopment effort  of  the  Soviet  Union  Is  esti- 
mated to  be  20  per  cent  greater  than  ours 
and  growing  at  a  rate  of  10  to  13  per  cent 
annually. 

As  Increasing  costs  and  shrinking  budgets 
move  us  toward  lower  force  levels  and 
smaller  Inventories,  maintaining  qualitative 
superiority  In  both  our  people  and  our  weap- 
ons becomes  a  dominant  consideration. 

This  requires  a  vlgoroxis  exploitation  of 
our  technology  as  the  most  effective  means 
for  maintaining  an  advantage  over  the  en- 
emy. Force  modernization  Is  essential  to 
avoid  obsolescence.  This  means  continued 
introduction  of  new  systema  such  as  the 
FB-lll,  the  MINUTEMAN  HI  Intercontinen- 
tal missile,  the  B-1  strategic  bomber,  the 
F-18  air  superiority  fighter  and  the  A-X 
cloee  air  support  aircraft.  These  systems  are 
expensive  to  develop,  and  require  substan- 
tial investments  In  our  present  research 
and  development  programs,  but  their  greater 
unit  effectiveness  will  enable  us  to  pertorca 
military  tasks  with  a  smaller  number  of 
highly  trained,  top  quality  people. 

To  Insure  quantitative  adequacy,  the  Air 
Force  will  face  Increasingly  difficult  deci- 
sions. Force  employment  plans  must  be  fully 
analysed  In  relation  to  the  threat  and  avail- 
able money  In   order  to  decide  whether — 

To  upgrade  present  weapons,  or 

To  procure  limited  ntimbers  of  sophisti- 
cated but  expensive  weapons,  or 

To  procure  simpler,  less  costly  weapons 
in  greater  quantity. 

We  must  carefully  weigh  quantitative  and 
qualitative  factors  and  otir  decisions  must 
be  presented  to  our  country's  leaders  with 
a  clarity  and  conviction  which  will  Insure 
their  full  appreciation  of  the  Issues. 

To  have  top  quality  people  with  the  know- 
how  and  leadership  needed  to  best  employ 
our  alrpower,  we  are  going  to  have  to  pro- 
vide the  Incentives  which  vrtll  attract  and 
reuin  them  In  our  Air  Force.  I  would  like 
to  mention  some  of  the  Immediate  Issues 
confronting  us  In  the  "people"  area. 

We  believe  a  significant  increase  In  start- 
ing pay  for  both  officers  and  airmen  will  be 
necessary  to  compete  with  Industry  In  the 
Job  market.  Starting  pay  Is  one  of  the  few 
tangible  bits  of  Information  a  young  person 
has  in  comparing  jobs. 

We  would  like  to  extend  privileges  for 
travel  of  dependents  and  household  goods  to 
the  lowest  ranking  enlisted  man.  At  present 
this  Is  prohibited. 

We  would  like  to  equalize  compensation 
for  married  and  xinmarrled  airmen.  At  pres- 
ent, married  airmen,  through  Increased  liv- 
ing allowances,  are  paid  more  for  doing  the 
same  job  than  single  aircoen. 

We  want  to  Improve  on-base  bachelor 
housing  and  allow  bachelors  to  live  off  base. 
If  they  wish.  The  communal  life  of  base  bar- 
racks is  an  Irritant  that  doesn't  exist  In  any 
comparable  civilian  job. 

We  also  want  to  expand  the  availability  of 
family  housing  on  base. 

AU  of  these  things,  and  possibly  more,  will 
be  required  to  continue  to  attract  and  re- 
tain the  high  quality  personnel  we  have  In 
the  Air  Force  today. 

One  factor  that  could  bear  heavily  on  this 
situation  Is  the  attainment  of  an  all-volun- 
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teer  force,  as  recommended  by  the  Oates 
Commission  and  endorsed  by  the  President 
In  his  message  to  Congress  last  April.  The 
Air  Force,  as  you  know.  Is  already  an  ail 
volunteer  force  and  we  support  the  Presi- 
dent's all -volunteer  force  objective.  However, 
we  estimate  that  over  half  of  our  current 
volunteers  are  draft  motivated — that  Is,  they 
volunteered  for  the  Air  Force  rather  than  be 
drafted.  Putting  a  no-draft  system  Into  ef- 
fect then  would  emphasize  the  need  for 
Improved  Incentives  I  Just  mentioned. 

In  my  judgment,  we  should  proceed  rtep- 
by-step  toward  the  all-volunteer  force  or 
zero-draft  objective.  This  can  be  done  by 
retaining  the  existing  selective  service  sys- 
tem with  gradually  reducing  draft  calls.  In 
this  manner,  we  can  phase  Into  a  eero-draft 
or  all-volunteer  force  situation  with  a  mini- 
mum of  turbulence  In  personnel  proctire- 
ment  and  retention.  An  abrupt  termination 
of  the  selective  service  system  before  the 
goal  of  an  all-volunteer  force  has  been  at- 
tained could  result,  I  believe,  In  a  reduction 
In  armed  forces  strength  below  that  required 
for  an  adequate  defense  posttire. 

Befcc«  I  oloee,  I  feel  obligated  to  mention 
one  of  the  gravest  problems  concerning  our 
military  people  and  the  Nation.  That  Is  the 
plight  of  our  Prisoners  of  War  and  Missing 
In  Action  personnel.  The  completely  Inhu- 
mane actions  by  the  North  Vletnameee  to 
refuse  to  honor  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva 
Convention,  which  It  signed  In  1957,  has 
caused  untold  anguish  to  our  men  and  their 
families.  Some  of  our  men  have  been  miss- 
ing or  held  In  North  Vietnamese  prison 
camps  for  more  than  six  years. 

Our  government  is  doing  everything  pos- 
sible to  obt«tln  the  release  of  these  men  and 
to  have  North  Vietnam  abide  by  the  Geneva 
Convention.  These  men  have  earned  and 
deserve  our  untiring  efforts  to  seek  their 
release— to  let  them  know  that  we  have  not 
forgotten  them.  I  vrlsh  all  at  them  cotild 
know  that  a  Joint  Air  Force-Army  team  of 
highly  trained  military  professionals  under- 
took one  of  the  most  daring  raids  In  mili- 
tary history  to  free  them  and  return  them 
home.  I  pray  that  somehow  they  do  find  out 
about  this  and  other  measures  that  are  being 
pursued  in  their  behalf.  The  efforts  of  your 
Port  Worth  Chapter  and  Air  Power  Oouncll 
to  rally  support  and  concern  for  these  men 
have  been  most  Inspiring.  It  Is  of  the  ut- 
moet  Importance  for  us  to  assure  them  that 
they  are  far  from  being  "The  Forgotten 
Americana". 

I  have  presented  you  an  appraisal  of  one 
of  the  major  threats  confronting  our  na- 
tion during  this  decade  and  some  of  the 
problems  all  the  military  services  will  face 
in  continuing  to  protect  otir  national  Inter- 
ests. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  speak  to  an 
audience  with  a  realistic  concern  for  the 
defense  of  our  country.  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  your  Interest  and  for  offering  me  the 
opportunity  to  speak  to  you. 
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times  when  many  of  our  young  people 
appear  to  have  forgotten  some  of  the 
virtues  about  which  Marshall  has  writ- 
ten. I  would  like  to  share  this  poem  with 
my  colleagues: 

Good  PotTB-LrrrxH  Woxds 
(By  Marshall  Berger  and  class) 
A  four-letter  word 
I  like  to  use 
Is  love. 

Love  is  for  my  God. 
Love  Is  my  family. 
Love  Is  for  my  country. 

A  foiu'-letter  word 
I  like  to  think 
Is  obey. 

Obey  the  Golden  Rule 

Obey  our  Parents 

Obey  the  laws  of  ova  land. 

A  four-letter  word 

I  like  to  live 

Is  know.  » 

Know  how  to  help 
Know  how  to  pray 
Know  how  to  give. 

Able,  baby,  clam,  deed, 
Ease,  free,  good,  rest. 

These  are  words  we  like   the  best. 


GOOD  POUR-LETTER  WORDS 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or   NIW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Thursday,  February  IS,  1971 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  constituent 
of  mine  and  his  classmates  In  the  third 
grade  at  Cleveland  Hill  Primary  School 
In  Cheektowaga,  N.Y.,  have  written  a 
poem  entitled  "(3ood  Pour-Letter  Words." 
Marshall  Berger  has  provided  for  us  an 
Inspiring  message,  which  I  know  you  will 
agree  Is  very  heartening,  espe^ally  in 


WEAK  ENFORCEMENT  OP  OUN  LAWS 
CAUSES  RISE  OP  HOMICIDES 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICKIOAIf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18,  1971 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert 
Into  the  Congressional  Rkcord  an  arti- 
cle appearing  In  the  Detroit  fMlch.) 
News  of  Tuesday,  January  19,  1971,  in- 
dicating that  a  rise  In  kUllngs  and  lax 
prosecution  imder  existing  gim  laws  are 
closely  related.  The  comment  was  made 
by  the  head  of  the  Detroit  Police  Officers 
Association,  Mr.  Carl  Parsell,  who  pointed 
out  in  the  article  that  Detroit  is  averag- 
ing one  homicide  every  12  hours  this  year 
as  compared  with  one  every  Ifl  hours 
last  year,  but  that  although  the  Detroit 
Tactical  Mobile  Unit  confiscated  more 
than  500  guns  last  year,  not  a  single  per- 
son involved  with  those  guns  has  been 
found  guilty  of  carrjdng  a  concealed 
weapon.  Indeed,  Mr.  Parsell  pointed  out 
that  persons  illegally  carrying  knives  are 
getting  stifPer  sentences  in  traffic  court 
as  ordinance  violators  than  gun  carriers 
are  getting  In  recorders  court  under  pros- 
ecutions for  violating  firearms  laws. 

One  must  wonder  how  additional  laws 
to  control  firearms  will  work  when  a  fel- 
ony, the  crime  of  carrying  concealed 
weapons,  is  receiving  such  light  and  easy 
hsmdllng  at  the  bar  of  Justice. 

The  article,  which  follows,  merits  care- 
ful consideration: 

Risk  in  Killings,  Lax  PROSEcrrnoN  on  GtrNS 
Linked 

(By  Robert  M.  Pavlch) 
Laxity  In  the  prosecution  and  sentencing 
of  persons  caught  carrying  guns  Illegally  was 
blamed  by  the  head  of  the  police  union  to- 
day for  Detroit's  soaring  homicide  rate. 

The  criticism,  leveled  at  Recorder's  Court 
and  the  Wayne  County  proeecutor's  office, 
was  voiced  by  Carl  Parsell,  president  of  the 
Detroit  Police  Officers  Association   (DPOA). 
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"The  police  are  doing  their  Jobs,  but  the 
coiirt  and  the  prosecutor's  office  are  falling 
to  do  theirs,"  he  said. 

Informed  of  the  laxity  charge.  Recorder's 
Executive  Judge  Robert  E.  DeMasclo  accused 
ParseU  of  making  reclcless  statements  and  of 
"trying  to  usurp  the  court's  functions." 

ParseU,  pointing  to  Detroit's  record  560 
homicides  In  1970.  said  the  system  of  Justice 
Is  falling  and  "no  one  Is  doing  anything  to 
keep  Detroit  from  gaining  title  as  the  murder 
capital  of  the  world." 

Detroit  Is  averaging  one  homicide  every  12 
hours  so  far  this  year,  ParseU  said,  compared 
with  one  every  16  hours  last  year. 

Detroit's  Tactical  Mobile  Unit  (TMU)  con- 
fiscated more  than  600  guns  last  year,  but  to 
date  not  one  of  the  persons  arrested  has  been 
found  guilty  of  carrying  a  concealed  weapon, 
ParseU  asserted. 

Persons  illegally  carrying  knives  are  get- 
ting stlffer  sentences  In  Traffic  Court  as  ordi- 
nance violators  than  gun  carrters  are,  he 
said. 

"The  proeecutor's  office  says  It  is  not  at 
fault  and  Recorders  Coiirt  pleads  that  It  Is 
too  overcrowded  and  that  It  feels  sorry  for 
the  gun  carriers."  ParseU  said. 

Carrying  a  concealed  weapon  Is  a  felony, 
punishable  by  a  maximum  of  five  yectfs  In 
prison. 

To  get  convictions.  ParseU  said,  "I  propose 
that  we  circumvent  Recorder's  Court  and  the 
prosecutor's  office  and  use  the  ordinance  that 
enables  ua  to  t^ke  people  caught  carrying 
Illegal  guns  Into  Traffic  Court.  We  will  get 
qiUck  action  there. 

"When  we  couldn't  get  convictions  In  Re- 
corder's Court  for  knife  carriers,  we  had  an 
ordinance  passed  enabling  us  to  take  the 
offenders  Into  Traffic  Court." 

To  back  his  argument,  Parsell  said:  "If  a 
policeman  stopped  two  suspects,  one  Illegally 
carrying  a  pistol  and  the  other  Illegally 
carrying  a  knife,  the  man  with  the  knife 
would  be  brought  Into  Traffic  Court  and  get 
30  days  In  ]aU 

"But  the  man  with  the  lUegal  gun  wotild 
gfo  through  the  Traffic  Court  and  then,  may- 
be, on  to  Recorder's  Court.  There,  maybe,  he 
would  be  fined  $50 — a  year  later." 

Under  an  ordinance  violation,  a  policeman 
can  bring  a  violator  Into  court  by  writing  a 
ticket,  rather  than  having  to  obtain  a  war- 
rant through  the  prosecutor's  office. 

Parsell  said  with  sarcasm:  "Next  month, 
we  will  ask  for  a  city  ordinance  covering 
felonious  assault  and  maybe  even  for  mur- 
der so  we  can  take  aU  cases  Into  Traffic 
Court." 

According  to  Parsell.  of  the  first  175  cases 
last  year  In  which  T&IU  officers  got  warrants 
for  carrying  concealed  weapons  (guns),  no 
convictions  were  retiuTied  for  that  specific 
offense.  Twenty-six  were  acquitted. 

Ten  of  the  suspects  were  convicted  of  the 
lesser  chctfge  of  attempting  to  carry  a  con- 
cealed weapon,  he  said.  Of  these.  10,  ParseU 
said,  five  drew  JaU  sentences  ranging  from 
six  months  to  Qi-i  years.  The  other  five  were 
placed  on  probation. 

The  remaining  139  were  fined  on  charges 
reduced  even  further,  such  as  failure  to  pre- 
sent a  pistol  for  safety  Inspection  or  trans- 
porting firearms  without  a  license.  Parsell 
said.  The  average  fine  was  980. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  said,  the  average 
fine  In  1970  In  Traffic  Court  for  43  persons 
convicted  of  violating  the  knife  ordinance 
was  $94. 

Declaring  Parsell  was  guUty  of  making 
"reckless  statements"  about  Recorder's 
Court.  Judge  DeMasclo  said: 

"Parsell  is  trying  to  usurp  the  court's  func- 
tion. We  are  required  by  law  to  Judge  each 
case  on  Its  merits.  That's  what  this  court 
does." 

DeMasclo  said  be  would  not  send  a  man 
to  jail  for  carrying  a  gun  Illegally  If  the 
man  didn't  have  a  criminal  record  and  II  It 
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were  shown  that  the  man  was  afraid  for  his 
own  or  his  family's  well-being. 

"The  prosecutor's  office  screens  these  cases 
carefully,  as  It  should."  he  said 

In  the  course  of  the  screening,  a  spokes- 
man for  the  prosecutor's  office  said.  It  has 
adopted  guidelines  so  that  persons  without 
criminal  records  will  not  be  prosecuted  for 
carrying  concealed  weapons  under  the  felony 
statute. 

Instead,  these  persons  are  prosecuted  for 
faUure  to  present  a  firearm  for  safety  Inspec- 
tion, a  misdemeanor  with  a  maximum  pen- 
alty of  90  days  In  Jail  and  a  fine  of  $100,  the 
prosecutor's  spokesman  said. 


THE  BRUTALITY  OF  AMERICAN 
INTERVENTION  IN  LAOS 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18.  1971 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing we  have  heard  the  President  of  the 
United  States  threaten  North  Vietnam 
and  Laos  that  there  would  be  absolutely 
no  diminution,  and  in  fact  a  possible  in- 
crease, of  American  bombings  in  Laas. 
The  President  indicated  that  the  Amer- 
ican air  war  against  the  neutral  coun- 
try of  Laos  would  continue  to  escalate 
and  that  every  element  of  America's  fan- 
tastic power  in  the  air  would  be  utilized, 
with  the  one  exception  of  nuclear  mis- 
siles. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reflect  not  only  the 
horror  of  my  constituents  in  the  Third 
Congressional  District  of  Massachusetts 
but  of  the  people  in  the  United  States 
when  I  lament  and  deplore  President 
Nixon's  threat  and  indeed  his  promise  of 
further  brutal  and  genocidal  war  against 
the  Laotian  and  North  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple. 

All  of  us  are  distressed  to  learn  that 
the  American  soldiers  who  died  last  week 
in  Vietnam  doubled  from  the  previous 
week  and  that  another  51  American 
soldiers  have  died  in  this  awful  conflict. 

It  was  6  years  ago  this  very  month 
that  President  Johnson  escalated  this  war 
and  made  it  an  American  war.  Under 
any  construction  of  the  SEATO  Treaty 
all  that  the  United  States  ever  commit- 
ted itself  to  do  was  to  help  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  to  help  themselves. 
Long  ago  it  was  clear  that  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  were  unwilling  or  un- 
able to  carry  on  this  war  to  a  successful 
conclusion.  We  have  long  since  finished 
anything  that  we  had  committed  our- 
selves by  treaty  or  contract  to  do  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

It  is  sad  to  recall  today  that  General 
Westmoreland,  speaking  In  this  very 
House  in  December  1967,  told  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation  that  the  war  in 
Vietnam  was  going  remarkably  well  and 
that  within  the  not  too  distant  future 
the  United  States  would  be  able  to  dis- 
engage itself  from  Southeast  Asia.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  echoed  the  words  of  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  in  January  1968 — just 
a  few  days  before  the  apparently  unfore- 
seen Tet  offensive  which  shattered  Amer- 
ican strategy  and  South  Vietnamese 
forces  in  almost  every  part  of  South 
Vietnam. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  have 
printed  here  H.R.  4101,  an  act  which 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Vietnam  Disengage- 
ment Act  of  1971  "  and  introduced  by 
several  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives : 

H.R.  4101 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  as  amended 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Boiue 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Vietnam  Disen- 
gagement Act  of  1971". 

Sec.  2.  Congress  finds  and  declares  that 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
the  President  and  the  Congress  share  respon- 
slblUty  for  estabUshlng.  defining  the  author- 
ity for.  and  concluding  foreign  military  com- 
mitments; that  the  repeal  of  the  Oulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  raises  new  uncertalntlea 
about  the  source  of  authority  for  American 
Involvement  In  Vietnam;  that  both  the 
domestic  and  foreign  policy  interests  of  the 
United  States  require  an  expeditious  end  to 
the  war  In  Vietnam;  that  the  conflict  can 
best  be  resolved  through  a  political  settle- 
ment among  the  parties  concerned;  that.  In 
light  of  aU  considerations,  the  solution 
which  offers  the  greatest  safety,  the  high- 
est measure  of  honor,  the  best  likelihood 
for  the  return  of  United  States  prisoners  and 
the  most  meaningful  opportunity  for  a  poli- 
tical settlement  would  be  the  establishment 
of  a  date  certain  for  the  orderly  withdrawal 
of  all  United  States  armed  forces  from  Viet- 
nam. 

Sec.  3.  Chapter  1  of  part  in  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  620.  (a)  In  accordance  with  public 
statements  of  policy  by  the  President,  no 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  under 
this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended to  maintain  a  troop  level  of  more 
than  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  thousand 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  In  Viet- 
nam after  May  1,  1971. 

"(b)  After  May  1.  1971,  funds  authorized 
or  appropriated  under  this  or  any  other  Act 
may  be  expended  In  connection  with  ac- 
tivities of  Amerloan  armed  forces  In  and  over 
Vietnam  only  to  accomplish  the  following 
objectives : 

"(1)  To  bring  about  the  orderly  termina- 
tion of  military  operations  there  and  the 
safe  and  systematic  withdrawal  of  remain- 
ing American  armed  forces  by  December  31. 
1971; 

"(2)  To  Insure  the  release  of  prisoners  of 
war; 

"(3)  To  arrange  asylum  or  other  means  to 
assure  the  safety  of  South  Vietnamese  who 
might  be  physically  endangered  by  with- 
drawal of  American  forces;  and 

"(4)  To  provide  assistance  to  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  consistent  with  the  foregoing 
objectives." 


TRIBUTE  TO  J.  C.  PENNEY 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

or   COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18.  1971 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
saddened  to  learn,  during  the  recent  re- 
cess, of  the  death  of  James  Cash  Penney. 

Although  J.  C.  Penney  will  chiefly  be 
remembered  for  the  chain  of  department 
stores  which  bears  his  name.  I  will  espe- 
cially treasure  my  meeting  with  him  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Golden  Spike  Cen- 
tennial ceremonies  In  Utah  In  1969. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  J.  C.  Penney  started  his 
Illustrious  business  career  in  Longmont, 
Colo,  late  in  the  19th  century  when  he 
purchased  a  butcher  shop  with  $300  he 
had  managed  to  save  while  working  for 
a  dry  goods  merchant  in  Missouri.  De- 
spite the  butcher  shop's  failure,  Penney 
and  Longmont  both  were  to  know  pros- 
perity. Longmont  is  now  a  bustling  com- 
munity of  more  than  23,000  persons  in 
Northeast  Boulder  County. 

Penney,  meanwhile,  opened  his  first 
dry  goods  store  In  1902  In  Wyoming.  By 
1912  he  had  built  a  chain  of  34  stores 
serving  Colorado  and  seven  other  West- 
ern States.  Since  that  time  his  more  than 
1,700  stores  have  become  familiar  to  sdl 
Americans  and  his  entrepreneurial  tal- 
ents have  set  a  standard  to  which  all 
persons  can  aspire. 

Mrs.  Brotzman  Joins  me  In  expressing 
sympathy  to  Mr.  Penney's  widow  and 
children. 


POW'S  RELEASE 


HON.  JAMES  ABOUREZK 

or    SOtTTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18,  1971 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
wtth  a  great  deal  of  distress  that  I  note 
In  today's  Washington  Post  that  the 
President  is  quoted  as  saying: 

As  long  as  the  North  Vietnamese  have  any 
Americans  as  prisoners  of  war  there  will  be 
Americans  In  South  Vietnam  and  enough 
Americans  to  give  them  an  Incentive  to  re- 
lease the  prisoners. 

I  stand  second  to  no  man  In  my  con- 
cern for  American  prisoners  of  war.  How- 
ever, I  feel  this  statement  Is  a  reflection 
of  the  old  Vietnam  policy  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
predecessors  of  simply  applying  more 
and  more  force.  Does  the  statement  that 
tiiere  will  be  enough  Americans  to  force 
the  North  Vietnamese  to  release  the  pris- 
oners mean  a  reescalatlon  of  the  war? 
Will  the  prisoners  now  be  used  as  an 
excuse  to  bring  troop  levels  back  to  the 
half-million  mark  or  even  more? 

There  are  other  ways  to  bring  about 
the  release  of  the  American  prisoners  of 
war.  Ways  even  compatible  with  Mr. 
Nixon's  own  Vletnamizatlon  program.  I 
would  remind  Mr.  Nixon  of  the  letter 
signed  by  myself  and  22  colleagues  on 
January  4  of  this  year. 

To  that  end  I  would  call  to  your  atten- 
tion the  following  article  from  the  Jstfi- 
uary  6.  1971,  issue  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor. 

I  include  the  article  as  follows: 
House-Oroup    Proposal — Tnc    Vrax    Wrrn- 

DRAWAL     TO     U.S.     POW     RELEASE 

(By  William  C.  Selover) 
Washington. — The  Nlxon  administration 
Is  under  new  pressure  to  do  some  hard  bar- 
gaining with  Hanoi  to  get  the  release  of 
American  prisoners  held  In  Southeast  Asia. 
A  bipartisan  group  of  House  members  Is 
asking  the  President  to  launch  a  planned 
withdrawal  of  troops  tied  directly  to  the  re- 
lease of  Americans.  The  plan  of  "proportion- 
ate repatriation"  calls  upon  the  administra- 
tion to  withdraw  a  certain  percentage  of  Its 
troops  every  time  Hanoi  releases  the  same 
proportion  of  its  prisoners. 
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So  far  the  administration  has  resisted  this 
kind  of  pressure — concerned  that  such  an 
agreement  would  automatically  set  a  final 
withdrawal  date.  This  Is  plainly  counter  to 
overall  Nlxon  poUcy. 

Yet  If  Hanoi  looked  agreeably  on  such  a 
plan,  the  administration  would  find  It  very 
difficult  to  Ignore  the  opportunity  to  get  the 
prisoners  released. 

REASON    FOR    PROPOSAL 

Speaking  for  the  23  congressmen  who 
signed  the  letter  to  the  President.  Rep. 
Robert  L.  Leggett  of  California  explained 
that  "the  other  side  has  repeatedly  Indi- 
cated It  would  bargain  repatriation  for  with- 
drawal but  not  for  anything  else." 

He  urged  the  President  to  meet  the  Com- 
munists on  their  terms. 

Until  now,  the  administration  has  at- 
tempted, without  success,  to  bEirgaln  on  the 
basis  of  release  of  prisoners  on  both  sides. 

But  Hanoi  does  not  even  acknowledge  that 
there  are  North  Vietnamese  In  the  south  to 
be  taken  prisoner.  They  have  shown  no  In- 
terest whatsoever  In  the  6,000  or  7,000  North 
Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  prisoners  held  by 
the  Saigon  government. 

Every  attempt  by  the  U.S.  negotiators  at 
the  Parts  peace  talks  to  raise  this  kind  of 
bargaining  l.ssue  has  met  with  stony  silence 
or  propaganda.  In  fact,  even  If  Hanoi  ac- 
knowledged the  presence  of  North  Vietnam- 
ese prisoners  In  the  south,  It  is  doubtful  they 
would  express  much  Interest  since,  to  Hanoi, 
the  prisoners  are  disgraced. 

NO    INQUIRIES     MADE 

The  Communists  have  never  made  Inquiries 
about  their  names  or  numbers,  even  though. 
In  accordance  with  the  Geneva  Convention, 
the  International  Red  Cross  has  made  this 
Information  available. 

State  Department  officials  have  resisted 
bargaining  for  American  prisoners  on  the 
basis  of  troop  withdrawal  because  It 
amounts  to  "International  blackmail."  The 
holding  of  hostages  In  demand  of  a  mlUtary 
and  political  solution  of  a  conflict  Is  tin- 
precedented,  according  to  officials.  Never  In 
history  has  this  kind  of  deal  been  attempted. 

But  now,  some  members  of  Congress,  des- 
perately searching  for  a  way  out,  seem  to 
believe  this  idea  is  worth  exploring. 

"When  we  offer  to  exchange  their  POWs 
for  our  POWs,  we're  Just  wasting  time," 
Representative  Leggett  insists. 

Few  here  would  doubt  this  statement.  The 
question,  however,  according  to  officials.  Is 
not  so  simple. 

ADDED   DEMANDS   POSSIBLE 

Once  political  and  military  conditions  are 
set  for  the  release  of  prisoners,  officials  here 
are  concerned  that  Hanoi  might  Just  as  easily 
add  more.  There  would  be  no  end  of  demands, 
State  Department  officials  believe.  If  such  a 
plan  were  adopted. 

Still,  the  subtleties  of  such  thinking,  and 
the  nature  of  such  official  concern.  Is  lost 
on  many  of  those  most  directly  affected  by 
the  situation  of  knowing  a  loved  one  Is  held 
prisoner  half-way  around  the  world^-or  not 
knowing  If  he  Is. 

Interviews  with  a  cross  section  of  fami- 
lies of  POWs  conducted  by  this  newspaper 
showed  a  wide  concern  that  the  President's 
Vletnamizatlon  program  would  resiilt  In  the 
withdrawal  of  American  troops,  without  hav- 
ing extracted  anything  In  return. 

One  wife  of  a  prisoner  shot  down  over 
North  Vietnam  In  1966,  Mrs.  James  Mulligan 
of  Virginia  Beach.  Va..  appeared  with  the 
congressman  to  endorse  the  plan.  "At  the 
present  time."  said  Mrs.  Mulligan,  "there 
Is  no  place  for  war  prisoners  In  our  Vletnam- 
izatlon program."  Six  other  wives  appeared 
with  the  congressman  to  endorse  the  plan. 

mENTTCAL  PLAN  CTTKD 

In  recent  weeks,  this  newspaper  has  been 
approached  privately  by  concerned  officials 
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In  the  Pentagon  with  similar  possibilities. 
A  plan  nearly  identical  to  the  congressmen's 
was  proposed  to  this  newspaper  by  two  De- 
fense Department  officials  who  feared  that 
the  Nlxon  Vletnamizatlon  plan  was  giving 
the  Communists  "something  for  nothing." 

At  the  moment,  American  troops  are  be- 
ing withdrawn  at  the  rate  of  about  10.000  a 
month.  There  Is  no  current  expression  of 
wllUngneas  by  Hanoi  t»  release  any  of  the 
839  prisoners  they  publicly  acknowledge  to 
hold. 

The  congressmen  believe  that  the  rate 
could  be  accelerated  to  about  50.000  a  month, 
with  prisoners  being  released  proportionately. 

The  proposal  could  be  a  way  to  break  the 
deedlock  at  the  Paris  talks. 

But  It  would  require  some  profound  re- 
thinking by  administration  officials.  But.  as 
of  now,  the  pressure  Is  on. 


FREEDOM — OUR  HERITAGE 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF   PLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18,  1971 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  here 
for  reprinting  in  the  Record  the  Voice 
of  Democracy  sr^eech  by  Miss  Karen  Mc- 
Gee.  Bay  County  High  School,  Panama 
City,  Fla.  The  Voice  of  Democracy  Con- 
test Is  sponsored  by  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars.  Miss  McGee's  speech  won  first 
place  in  Bay  County;  first  place  In  Dis- 
trict One;  and  second  place  In  the  State 
of  Florida.  I  am  confident  my  colleagues 
will  derive  nleasure  from  reading  this 
speech  on  "Freedom — Our  Heritage": 
The   Wings   or   an   Eagle 

High  over  the  cliffs  an  almost  invisible 
dot,  the  eagle  soars  towards  the  sun.  In  an 
effortless,  perfectly  cui^ng  dip.  It  returns, 
and  then  disappears  out  of  sight.  We  are 
bom  Into  the  world  as  eagles,  able  to  take 
our  lives  and  soar  towards  the  sun.  But.  un- 
like the  eagle,  nature  does  not  provide  the 
pathway  to  the  sun  for  us.  Our  forefathers 
built  our  pathway  stone  by  stone  and  gave 
to  us.  whole  and  unblemished,  freedom,  our 
most  precious  heritage — freedom,  to  use  and 
to  preserve  for  future  Americans. 

The  road  of  freedom  which  our  forefatherf" 
built  for  us  Is  not  like  any  other  road.  It 
needs  constant  repair  to  keep  Its  stones  from 
crumbling  from  beneath  us;  yet  It  is  dintible 
and  sturdy.  The  maintenance  of  our  road 
does  not  depend  upon  a  few  workers  of  a 
maintenance  crew.  The  responsibility  for 
upholding  our  freedom  falls  upon  each  In- 
dividual. A  sense  of  this  responsibility  must 
begin  In  youth,  and  be  shouldered  during 
early  adulthood,  after  the  youth  has  gained 
strength  of  conviction. 

We  must  be  convinced  that  we  must  up- 
hold the  right  of  ourselves  and  that  of  others 
to  be  Individuals.  Consider  again  the  eagle. 
Each  eagle  plots  his  own  flight,  and  can  fly 
wherever  he  wants  so  long  as  he  does  not 
usurp  another's  flying  space.  It  Is  upon  this 
concept  of  the  value  of  the  individual's  rights 
that  our  freedom  is  based.  We  must  educate 
ourselves  to  the  point  where  we  understand 
the  value  of  the  Individual,  and  when  this 
concept  is  fully  Integrated  within  ourselves, 
allow  nothing  to  clip  the  wings  of  an  eagle. 

Freedom  and  Involvement  are  almost  syn- 
onymous. Involvement  educates  people  In 
the  lessons  life  has  to  offer,  and  hence  de- 
velops nwre  fully  the  concept  of  and  belief 
In  freedom.  One  must  support  the  education 
of  others,  take  Interest  in  and  Improve  the 
educational  system,  and  Improve  the  nat- 
ural  and   social   environment   so   that   the 
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laMons  Ilf*  hu  to  offer  are  more  beneficial 
keep  Informed  so  tbat  he  will  be  educated  In 
than  adverse,  more  enriching  than  harmful. 
By  Involving  oneeelf,  one  wUl  automatically 
theae  Iwmonn  and  bo  become  an  effective  and 
strong  member  of  hla  society.  Thtia,  during 
the  process  of  Involving  and  educating  him- 
self, each  person  must  also  constantly  take 
stock  of  bis  values  and  revise  them  to  fit  the 
present  society.  To  do  this  would  facilitate 
the  beet  utilization  of  situations  to  make 
freedom  more  an  actuality  than  an  idea. 

Thus  far.  It  la  necessary  for  a  person  to 
actively  respect  individuality,  to  involve  and 
educate  himself,  and  to  revise  his  values  In 
respect  to  the  changing  tlmee.  But  there  Is 
one  more  quality  we  Americans  must  de- 
velop to  further  our  heritage  of  freedom. 
After  finally  developing  a  deep-rooted  belief 
In  freedom,  a  person  must  then  develop  a 
wUl  of  Iron  so  that  be  may  become  one  more 
worker  In  the  back-breaking  task  of  keeping 
the  pathway  of  freedom  In  repair.  He  must 
watch  with  an  eagle's  eye  the  aotlvltlee  out- 
side his  home — In  his  community,  In  his 
state.  In  his  country,  and  In  his  world.  He 
must  not  only  think  antl-corruptlon  and 
antl -persecution,  be  must  not  corrupt  and 
not  persecute.  Thus,  a  man  must  strive  to 
be  the  epitome  of  freedom  himself,  as  well 
as  expect  this  In  others. 

Individuality.  Involvement,  self-crltlclsm 
and  self-Improvement,  high  Ideals,  open- 
mlndednesa.  a  strong  character,  freedom. 
Once  a  man  has  these,  he  deeervee  the  golden 
freedom  he  has  Inherited  and  will  allow 
none  to  take  It  from  blm.  He  will  also,  by 
making  of  himself  an  example.  Instill  these 
same  characteristics  In  his  deecendants. 

This  man  can  stand  alone,  watching  as 
the  eagle  soars  towards  the  run.  Then  he 
smiles,  squaree  bis  shoulders,  and  walks  In 
freedom. 


LITHUANIANS    CONTINUE    FIOHT 
FOR  FREEDOM 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or    IJfDIAMA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18.  1971 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day evening,  February  21.  the  Lithuan- 
ian American  Council  of  Lake  County. 
Ind..  will  observe  the  53d  anniversary  of 
the  declaration  of  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence In  the  dty  of  Oary. 

After  centuries  of  subjection  on  the 
part  of  powerful  neighbor  nations,  the 
Lithuanians  demonstrated  to  the  world 
during  their  periods  of  Independence 
their  outstanding  capability  to  inau- 
gurate self-government  with  freedom 
and  Independence  for  all  Lithuanians. 
The  Lithuanian  Republic  was  estab- 
lished February  16,  1918.  Lithuania  as  a 
nation  has  existed  for  over  8  centuries. 

In  the  14th  century  Lithuania  enjoyed 
one  of  Its  greatest  periods  of  power  and 
independence  after  its  great  victory  at 
Tannenberg  In  the  16th  century,  Lith- 
uania was  compeUed  to  fight  a  defensive 
war  to  maintain  its  defenses  and  free- 
dom. Again  in  the  18th  century,  Lith- 
uania was  exposed  to  outside  attack  and 
brought  under  Russian  domination.  Dur- 
ing the  120  years  of  Russian  domination, 
the  llberty-Iovlng  people  of  Lithuania  re- 
volted against  the  tyrants  on  five  differ- 
ent occasions,  Regardless  of  the  brutali- 
ties and  treatments  Inflicted  on  the  Lith- 
uanian people  during  theae  revolts  of  the 
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18th  century.  Lithuania  continued  its 
drive  for  freedom  and  national  Inde- 
pendence. 

During  World  War  I,  the  German 
armies  overran  the  Lithuanians  and  re- 
mained there  imtil  the  end  of  1918.  The 
Nazis  failed  to  make  Lithuania  a  Oer- 
man  province.  Lithuania's  oCQclal  proc- 
lamation of  Indepetxlence  was  Issued  on 
February  16,  1918,  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  Lithuanian  Cotm- 
cll  and  established  Vllna  as  Its  capital. 
After  the  evacuation  of  the  Oermans, 
Soviet  troops  arrived  at  the  borders  of 
Lithuania.  The  Red  army  occupied  Vllna 
in  1919.  Again  the  Lithuanian  patriots 
organized  and  instituted  the  Lithuanisin 
army  in  a  battle  against  the  Reds  and 
regained  its  freedom  late  In  1919.  By  a 
peace  treaty,  the  Soviet  Gtovemment  rec- 
ognized the  sovereign  rights  of  Lithuania 
over  Its  people  and  territory. 

Lithuania  was  admitted  to  the  League 
of  Nations  on  September  22,  1921.  and 
became  a  full-fledia;ed  nation  of  interna- 
tional status.  Lithuanian  people  in- 
stituted land  reform,  reestablished  in- 
dustry, set  up  transportation  facilities, 
enacted  social  legislation,  and  expanded 
its  educational  Institutions.  No  country 
made  greater  progress  as  a  free  and  in- 
dependent nation  in  so  short  a  time  as 
Lithuania  did  up  to  World  War  II. 

I  will  not  repeat  the  sordid  history  of 
the  Soviet  duplicity,  infiltration,  and  ag- 
gression which  again  brought  slavery  and 
loss  of  independence.  The  fight  for  free- 
dom in  Lithuania  continues  and  will  con- 
tinue as  long  as  the  Soviet  despots  in- 
flict their  despotism  on  Lithuania.  As 
long  as  Lithuania  and  the  peoples  of 
other  Soviet  captive  countries  continue 
their  fight  for  freedom,  self-government 
will  surely  be  reestablished  within  their 
borders. 

The  Soviets  in  1940  enslaved  Lithuania 
and  other  Baltic  States  by  conducting 
mass  deportations  to  slave  labor  camps 
in  Siberia  which  resulted  in  the  death 
of  thousands  of  innocent  people.  During 
the  recent  Congresses  I  have  sponsored 
resolutions  urging  that  the  United  States 
exert  every  effort  through  the  United 
Nations  to  win  the  right  of  self  deter- 
mination for  Lithuania  and  other  cap- 
tive nations. 

After  30  years  of  oppression  and  vir- 
tual slavery  I  do  hope  that  by  continu- 
ing the  fight  In  the  halls  of  Congress  we 
will  win  world  public  opinion  which  will 
eventually  bring  about  freedom  for 
Lithuanians,  Estonians,  and  Latvians  as 
their  continued  enslavement  will  eventu- 
ally bring  about  a  blow  to  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  all  mankind. 

The  Lithuanians  are  proud  people  who 
have  lived  peacefully  on  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic  from  time  immemorial.  Lithu- 
«nla  has  suffered  for  centuries  from 
the  "accident  of  geography."  FVom  the 
West  the  country  was  Invaded  by  the 
Teutonic  Knights,  from  the  East  by  the 
Russians.  It  took  remarkable  spiritual 
and  ethnic  strength  to  survive  the  pres- 
sures from  t>oth  sides.  The  Lithuanians, 
it  should  be  kept  in  mind,  are  ethnically 
related  neither  to  the  Germans  nor  the 
Russians.  Their  language  Is  the  oldest 
in  Europe  today. 
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After  the  Nazis  and  Soviets  smashed 
Poland  in  September  of  1939,  the  Krem- 
lin moved  troops  into  Lithuania  and  an- 
nexed this  republic  in  June  1940,  in  c«ie 
of  history's  greatest  election  frauds,  held 
under  the  Red  army  gims.  The  Kremlin 
then  claimed  that  Lithuania  voted  for 
inclusion  In  the  Soviet  empire. 

At  a  time  when  the  Western  Powers 
have  secured  freedom  and  Independence 
to  many  nations  in  Africa,  Asia,  and 
other  parts  of  the  world,  we  must  insist 
that  the  Communist  colonial  empire  like- 
wise extend  freedom  and  independence 
to  the  peoples  of  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
Estonia,  and  other  captive  nations  whose 
lands  have  been  unjustly  occupied  and 
whose  rightful  place  among  the  nations 
of  the  world  is  being  denied.  Today  and 
not  tomorrow  is  the  time  to  brand  the 
Kremlin  dictators  as  the  largest  colonial 
empire  in  the  world.  By  timidity,  we  in- 
vite further  Communist  aggression. 

The  UB.  Congress  has  made  a  step 
into  the  right  direction  by  adopting 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  416  which 
demands  freedom  for  Lithuania  and  the 
other  two  Baltic  Republics — Latvia  and 
Estonia.  All  freedom -loving  Americtms 
should  urge  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  implement  this  very  important 
legislation  by  bringing  the  issue  of  the 
liberation  of  the  Baltic  States  to  the 
United  Nations.  We  should  have  a  single 
standard  for  freedom.  Its  denial  In  the 
whole  or  In  part,  any  place  In  the  world 
including  the  Soviet  Union,  is  surely  in- 
tolerable. 

The  last  10  years  have  revealed  that 
the  Communist  policies  and  doctrines 
have  brought  economic  collapse,  poverty, 
and  starvation  to  millions  of  its  subjects. 
The  history  of  nations  over  the  centuries 
demonstrates  that  a  government  whose 
economy  Is  a  complete  failure,  cannot 
long  survive.  The  Soviet  and  the  Chinese 
Communist  governments  are  doomed  for 
extinction  which  will  come  about  by 
famine  and  revolutions  from  within 
their  borders.  That  day  will  arrive  In  the 
not-too-distant  future.  Its  arrival  will 
mean  freedom  and  self-government  for 
millions  within  their  own  borders  and 
millions  within  the  borders  of  captive 
nations  including  Lithuania. 


CLEVELAND— A  SAD  CITY 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A^nVES 

Thursday.  February  18,  1971 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
Cleveland's  most  incisive  columnists  is 
my  friend  PhU  Porter  whose  weekly  fea- 
ture Sun-Day  is  looked  forward  to  by  his 
thousands  of  readers  in  the  Com-Corp 
papers. 

Abs<rfute  candor,  combined  with  top- 
level  writing  ability,  are  Phil  Porter's 
hallmarks.  His  February  11th  column  is 
a  no-punches-pulled  appraisal  of  the 
condition  in  which  our  city  of  Cleveland 
currenUy  finds  itself. 

In  making  it  a  part  of  the  Cowgrxs- 
siONAL  Record,  I  want  also  to  take  the 
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opportunity  to  salute  Phil  Porter,  a  fear- 
less and  farseelng  newspaperman. 
I  Include  the  article  as  follows: 

Cleveland — A  Sab  Citt 
Cleveland  Is  really  In  a  bad  way.  and  It's 
time  we  quit  kidding  ourselves  about  being 
the  beet  location  In  the  nation.  We're  a 
mlddle-elzed  city.  10th  In  the  nation,  badly 
pTvemed,  fragmented,  the  regular  butt  of 
)okee  on  TV  networks  shows  (when  I  was  a 
Ud  the  vaudeville  comics  used  to  make  the 
same  sort  of  cracks  about  Berea  or  Elyrla) . 
polluted  Lake  Erie  and  the  Cuyahoga  River 
that  catches  ftre  have  now  pushed  Cleveland 
ahead  of  Philadelphia  as  a  dog  town,  a  dead 
place,  a  Joke  city. 

Downtown  Is  dead  at  night,  and  half-dead 
m  daytime.  Women  now  do  most  of  thedr 
shopping  in  the  big  suburban  stores.  People 
i?ho  eat  dinner  downtown  do  not  like  to 
drive  home  after  9  p.m.  on  main  eaet  side 
streets.  They  fear  to  stop  at  traffic  Ughte. 

Ko  truly  outstanding  leadership  for  civil 
or  political  causes  exists  here  any  more.  The 
old  families  which  built  Cleveland  75  years 
•go  have  died  off,  disintegrated  or  gone  Into 
trusts.  It  Is  a  community  run  by  salaried 
managers,  not  by  ovtmers.  Were  It  not  for 
heroic  effort  by  utility  and  department  store 
executives,  many  of  whom  were  brought  In 
from  out  of  town,  there  would  be  no  leader- 
ship at  all  Even  the  two  daily  newspapers 
■re  now  owned  by  outsiders.  No  outstanding 
wealthy  family,  totally  devoted  to  the  com- 
munity (like  the  MeUons  In  Pittsburgh) 
now  takes  the  lead.  All  the  big  stores,  with 
one  exception,  est  owned  by  outsiders,  and 
three  oldtlme  local  stores  have  folded  In  the 
last  15  years. 

Pollttcal  leadership  has  degenerated,  too. 
When  Carl  Stokes  became  mayor  after  the 
bumbling  and  Indecision  of  Ralph  Locher, 
there  were  high  hopes  he  would  bring  the 
large  black  minority  (40  i)ercent)  in  the 
central  city  and  the  mostly  white  business 
community  together.  For  a  while  this  did 
happen  and  business  raised  three  million 
bucks  for  Cleveland  Now.  Stokes  had  the 
warm  endorsement  of  both  Plain  Dealer  and 
Press  In  1987.  But  he  blew  It  when  some  of 
Cleyeland  Now  funds  when  to  Ahmed  Evans 
to  buy  guns  for  black  mllltante  to  shoot 
policemen,  and  he  blew  It  comoletely  when 
he  appointed  a  police  chief  William  P.  Ellen- 
burg  of  Detroit,  who  was  charged  with  being 
in  cahoots  with  the  Mafia  there.  The  funds 
ire  no  longer  coming  Into  Cleveland  Now. 
Stokes  Is  blaming  the  newspapers  for  every- 
thing, and  his  former  friends  are  numerous. 

Stokee  and  the  Democratic  party  are  at 
odds,  and  there  will  be  a  serious  attempt  to 
Join  In  a  coalition  with  Republicans  this 
year  to  beat  him. 

There  are  not  enough  hotel  rooms  to  at- 
tract the  really  big  conventions,  despite  our 
One  Public  Hall  facilities.  Sunday  liquor  sale 
will  help  existing  restaurants  and  hotels  but 
It  won't  solve  the  basic  problem. 

Knowing  all  this,  we  used  to  console  our- 
MlTes  by  saying  Cleveland  had  the  best  or- 
chestra, the  best  playhouse,  the  best  art 
museum,  some  of  the  finest  bosoltals.  But 
the  orchestra  has  lost  Incomparable  George 
Seell  and  cannot  raise  enough  money  to  op- 
erate in  the  black,  the  Playhouse  has  lost  Its 
top  executives  and  is  rent  with  dissension, 
the  art  museum  (though  opening  a  new 
wing)  is  not  the  dynamic  force  It  vised  to  be 
under  William  Mllllken.  All  these  cultviral 
assets,  plus  University  Hospital,  Mt.  Slnal 
and  the  Cleveland  Clinic,  are  handicapped 
by  being  siirrounded  by  a  growing  slum.  The 
university  area  baa  bad  to  hire  special 
police. 

We  boast  of  having  the  best  football  team, 
even  though  the  baseball  Indians  were 
mediocre  and  struggling,  the  Barons  were 
(till  minor  league  and  the  basketball  Cava- 
liers hardly  able   to   get   started.   But   the 
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Browns  fell  on  their  face  this  year,  the  In- 
dians are  torn  with  front-offlce  dissension 
and  are  retrenching,  and  unless  the  new 
coach  pulls  a  miracle,  the  Browns  will  next 
year  discover  what  the  Indians  have:  Cleve- 
land fans  are  poor  sports.  They  don't  support 
losers.  Real  sports  lovers  go  for  the  game. 
Clevelanders  don't.  They  go,  if  at  all,  to  bet 
and  boo. 

No  longer  can  we  boast  of  our  concern  for 
the  lees  fortunate,  either.  The  United  Appeal 
has  failed  three  years  In  a  row.  and  the  lesser 
fund  drives  meet  with  apathy.  The  news- 
papers urge  support,  but  the  middle-level 
executives  do  not  contribute  personally  In 
the  "fair  share"  range.  Nor  do  college  pro- 
fessors, who  are  by  nature  do-gooders  and 
liberal  reformers. 

Public  transportation  Is  perennially  In 
trouble.  CTS,  the  Shaker  rapid  transit  and 
numerous  suburban  bus  lines  should  be 
merged  In  a  single  system  (as  In  London  or 
New  York)  but  the  boards  and  executives 
stall  and  haggle  over  detail  of  merger,  and 
seem  to  be  waiting  for  the  federal-govern- 
ment to  ball  them  out.  Nobody  takes  the  first 
active  step.  Meanwhile,  the  public  becomes 
more  disenchanted,  g^ws  more  and  more  for 
private  cars,  which  contribute  to  traffic  Jams, 
accidents  and  air  pollution. 

The  suburbs  are  In  better  shape  than 
Cleveland,  but  school  levies  there  fall  regu- 
larly, and  nitpicking  between  mayors  and 
councUmen  Is  frequent.  Everywhere  citizens 
gripe  that  all  taxes  are  too  high,  or  reap- 
praisals are  unjust. 

Cleveland  Itself  is  practically  bankrupt, 
overcommltted  on  wages  and  expense,  badly 
administered.  The  voters  have  twice  voted 
no  confidence  In  Mayor  Stokes  by  turning 
down  Increases  In  city  Income  taxes.  The  sec- 
ond time  was  last  Tuesday. 

The  community  which  Idealistic  Mayor 
Tom  L.  Johnson  once  called  the  "city  on  a 
bill"  has  now  become  the  city  gone  to  hell. 
And  no  Moses  appears  In  sight  Just  now  to 
lead  It  out  of  the  wilderness. 


NEVER  A  BAD  WORD 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF   MTCHIOAl* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18,  1971 

Mr.  BFOOMPIELD.  Mr.  Sneaker,  the 
choice  between  doing  something  because 
It  is  right  and  not  doing  It  because  the 
latest  public  opinion  poll  shows  It  may  be 
unpopular  is  a  dafly  challenge  In  public 
life.  "Truth  polarizes,"  the  Rev.  Thomas 
W.  Klrkman,  Jr..  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Royal  Oak  notes 
In  the  following  text.  Reverend  Klrkman 
has  been  my  good  friend  and  minister 
for  a  number  of  yeau's,  and  I  often  rely 
on  hl.s  wisdom  and  advice.  This  message. 
I  believe,  has  a  special  significance  for  all 
of  us  who  seek  to  serve  others.  I  com- 
mend It  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

I  Include  the  article  as  follows: 

Nkvek  a  Bad  Word 
(By  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Klrkman,  Jr.) 

"Woe  unto  you,  when  all  men  shall  speak 
well  of  you,  for  so  did  their  fathers  to  the 
false  prophets."  Luke  6:26. 

When  It  Is  published  that  I  am  to  conduct 
a  funeral,  a  friend  of  the  deceased  will  often 
come  to  me  and  say  something  on  this  or- 
der about  the  deceased: 

"Everybody  liked  him.  He  never  had  a  sin- 
gle enemy.  Everyone  had  a  good  word  for 
him.  I  never  heard  a  bad  word  spoken 
about  him." 
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Some  would  question  whether  theee  and 
similar  statements  could  ever  really  be  true 
of  any  Individual  But  that  Is  not  my  problem 
with  these  affirmations. 

I  am  rather  puzzled  that  people  think  that 
they  are  complimenting  the  deceased  when 
they  make  such  a  statement. 

Should  a  person  be  proud  that  he  has  made 
enemies  In  his  lifetime.  And  that  everyone 
loves  him  and  has  a  good  word  for  him? 

Chrtst  did  not  think  that  It  was  a  positive 
virtue  when  everyone  likes  you,  or  when 
everybody  speaks  well  of  you. 

In  His  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  we 
read  In  our  Scripture  lesson.  He  said:  "Woe 
to  you,  when  all  men  speak  well  of  you  for  so 
did  their  fathers  of  the  false  prophets." 

In  Jewish  history,  the  sad  fact  was  that 
the  real  prophets  of  Israel  were  more  often 
than  not  hated,  rejected,  and  scorned  by 
their  contemporaries. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  feJse  p>rophets — 
Those  who  did  not  proclaim  God's  truth — 
were  exceedmgly  popular  with  all  of  the 
people. 

These  words  of  Christ:  "Woe  to  you  when 
all  men  speak  well  of  you"  need  to  be  heard 
In  our  day. 

As  Individuals  and  as  a  nation  we  have 
been  converted  to  the  cult  of  popularity  and 
have  forgotten  that  truth  often  polarises. 

I.    THE    CULT    0»    POPXTXAaiTT 

First,  we  live  In  a  day  and  age  In  which 
many  have  been  converted  to  the  cult  of 
popularity.  Most  people  would  like  all  men 
to  speak  well  of  them.  Most  people  enjoy 
being  popular.  This  is  a  normal,  human  char- 
acteristic. 

Psychologists  speak  of  this  quality  as  "ac- 
ceptance". By  this  they  mean  that  a  man 
wants  to  be  accepted  by  his  fellow  men,  and 
he  experiences  a  psychological  pain  when  he 
feels  rejected.  Some  psychologists  have  sug- 
gested that  this  characteristic  may  have 
come  from  our  animal  heredity.  Many  of  the 
animals  travel  In  herds.  They  do  this  for 
their  protection.  The  animal  which  is  driven 
from  the  herd  la  likely  to  be  destroyed. 

Some  have  Insisted  that  there  Is  In  man- 
kind a  "herd"  Instinct  that  makes  us  want 
to  be  accepted  by  our  associates.  Our  young 
people  feel  today — as  never  before — what  Is 
called  "peer  pressure".  Many  find  It  very 
difficult  to  be  different  from  their  own  social 
group.  Some  will  go  to  any  end  In  order  to 
be  accepted  by  their  peers.  They  do  not  want 
to  be  driven  out  of  the  "herd". 

The  same  can  be  said  for  the  adults.  They 
are  equally  subject  to  peer  pressure,  they  do 
not  want  to  be  "too  different". 

Our  politicians  watch  with  the  greatest 
Interest  the  c^imon  polls.  They  believe  that 
they  are  doing  the  best  job  when  the  greatest 
nimiiber  of  people  approve  of  their  actions. 
If  ever  they  scored  100%  aw>roval  by  the 
polls  they  would  feel  that  they  had  truly 
achieved  their  destiny.  Their  aim  Is  to  have 
all  men  speak  well  of  them. 

Now  this  Is  contrary  to  what  Christ  pro- 
claimed In  our  text  this  morning.  He  said, 
"Woe  when  all  men  speak  well  of  you  for  so 
did  your  fathers  of  the  false  prophets." 

n.     TKUTU  POLARIZES 

What  Christ  was  saying  is  that  truth 
pMlarlzed.  Truth  makes  us  take  sides.  Our 
loyalty  to  a  particular  truth  can  separate  us 
from  those  who  reject  that  truth.  Christ  In- 
sisted that  truth  was  more  Important  than 
popularity.  And  that  for  the  sake  of  truth,  as 
we  believe  It.  we  should  be  willing  to  accept 
the  rejection  of  our  fellow  men. 

You  cannot  expect  that  "organized  crime" 
and  the  Mafia  will  have  a  good  word  for 
honest  law  enforcement. 

Tou  must  not  be  surprised  If  the  Klu  Klux 
Klan  hates  those  who  are  willing  to  stand 
for  equal  Justice. 

We  must  certainly  expect  that  the  man 
who  loves  war  will  be  at  odds  against  the 
man  of  peace. 
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Oo  through  th«  whole  category  of  vlrtuee, 
and  you  will  discover  that  those  who  reject 
those  qualities  will  also  reject  those  who  de- 
fend and  practice  goodness. 

Consequently,  the  only  person  for  whom 
every  one  has  a  good  word  Is  the  person  who 
stand  for  nothing  and  support  no  truth.  As 
soon  as  someone  stands  for  something  he  will 
incur  the  anger  and  rejection  of  thoee  who 
are  opposed  to  that  position  and  Ideal. 

This  principle  Is  seen  In  the  Ufe  of  our  Lord. 
He  pointed  out  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Phari- 
sees, and  they  hated  Him.  He  pointed  out  the 
Indifference  of  the  rich  toward  the  poor  and 
the  rich  hated  Him.  He  pointed  out  the  un- 
wlUlngneas  of  the  religious  leaders  to  hold 
to  the  truth  of  Ood  as  it  was  found  In  the 
Jewish  religion,  and  the  religious  leaders 
hated  Him. 

The  result  was  predictable  as  day  follo^ng 
night.  These  groups  took  Him  outside  the 
city  wall  and  cniclfled  Him  between  two 
thieves. 

Christ  understood  this  aspect  of  human 
nature.  He  knew  what  was  likely  to  come  to 
Him.  Before  the  crucifixion,  the  Jews  had 
tried  to.  on  at  least  three  occasions,  take  His 
life. 

Truth  will  always  polarize  people.  It  will 
separate  those  who  love  truth  from  those 
who  hate  truth  It  was  true  with  the  ancient 
Hebrew  prophela.  It  was  true  In  the  case  of 
our  Lord.  And  It  will  be  true  as  long  as  men 
Inhabit  this  planet. 

Christ  was  calling  upon  His  followers  to  be 
wining  to  accept  rejection  He  said:  "Woe 
unto  you  when  all  men  speak  well  of  you.  for 
so  did  thier  fathers  of  the  false  prophets". 

In  this  same  sermon  on  the  Mount.  Christ 
states  this  same  principle  In  another  way  He 
said;  "Blessed  are  those  who  are  persecuted 
for  righteousness  sake  for  theirs  Is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven."  Speaking  directly  to  His 
Apostle.  Christ  continued'  "Blessed  are  you 
when  men  revile  you  and  persecute  you,  and 
utter  all  kind  of  evil  against  you  falsely  on 
my  account"  "Rejoice  and  be  glad,  for  great 
Is  your  reward  In  heaven.  For  so  persecuted 
they  the  prophets  who  were  before  you". 

Christ  Is  saying  that  when  we  stnnd  for 
Ood's  truth  and  suffer  persecution  for  that 
stand  that  we  have  Ood's  promise  of  support 
and  reward. 

This  morning's  sermon  Is  what  I  call  a 
"dangerous  sermon"  It  Is  dangerous  because 
It  Is  possible  to  misuse  what  Is  preached 
There  are  those  who  are  masochlsts — who  en- 
Joy  suffering  pain — who  find  a  positive  pleas- 
ure In  experiencing  persecution  The  maso- 
chlst  will  bring  pain  and  persecution  upon 
himself,  not  for  righteousness  sake,  but  for 
his  own  sick  pleasure. 

Christ  was  not  speaking  In  support  of  this 
personality  disorder  when  He  said'  "Woe 
unto  you  when  all  men  speak  well  of  you." 
There  Is  no  virtue  In  having  a  "persecution 
complex".  Christ  was  not  a  masochlst.  He 
did  not  go  to  Calvary  because  He  liked  the 
crucifixion  He  was  driven  there  by  His  stand 
for  truth. 

Many  who  lament  that  they  are  being  per- 
secuted for  righteousness  sake  are  really 
masochlsts  doing  their  thing. 

A  second  group  to  whom  these  words  of 
Christ  do  not  apply  are  the  troublemakers. 
There  are  people  In  society  who  are  so  fUled 
with  hostility  that  they  enjoy  a  good  flght 
and  will  go  to  any  end  to  provoke  It.  Some 
troublemakers  have  taken  these  words  of  our 
Lord  as  a  patent  and  license  to  create  trouble. 
Chrtst  never  intended  that  we  should  visit 
our  hostilities  on  others  In  His  Name. 

The  teaching  of  Christ  is  clear.  Christ  r«c- 
ognlzed  that  whenever  anyone  stands  for 
truth  that  he  will  Incur  the  anger  and  wrath 
of  those  who  reject  that  truth.  If  all  men 
are  speaking  well  of  you  It  Indicates  that  you 
stand  for  nothing  at  all. 

Christ  calls  ua  to  stand  for  Ood's  truth  in 
spite   of   whatrver   persecution   may   come. 
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When  we  do  this;  then.  Indeed,  Is  fulfilled  In 
us  the  beatitude  "Blnaad  are  those  who  are 
persecuted  for  rlghteoiisneaa  sake  for  theirs 
Is  the  kingdom  of  heaven". 


Februarj/  18,  1972 


RECOGNITION  OP  VFW  SPEECH 
CONTEST  WINNER.  JAMES  ROSS 
PROM  OKINAWA 


HON.  JAMES  F.  HASTINGS 

OF    KTW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18.  1971 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Peb- 
niary  12,  1971.  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  executive  director  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  organization,  informing 
me  that  the  son  of  a  former  constituent 
of  the  38th  District  In  New  York,  which 
I  represent,  was  a  winner  In  the  annual 
VFW  Voice  of  Democracy  Contest. 

This  year  over  400,000  school  students 
participated  in  the  contest  competing  for 
the  five  scholarships  which  are  awarded 
as  the  top  prizes.  The  flrst  prize  l.s  a  $10,- 
000  scholarship,  second  prize  Is  $5,000. 
third  prize  is  $3,500.  fourth  prize  Is  $2,- 
500,  and  the  fifth  prize  is  $1,500.  The 
contest  theme  was  "Preedom-Our  Herit- 
age." The  winning  contestant  from  each 
State  is  brought  to  Washington  for  the 
final  judging  as  guest  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars. 

I  insert  In  the  Rzcord  the  winning 
speech  as  delivered  by  James  A.  Ross,  of 
Naha.  Okinawa,  whose  father,  now  de- 
ceased, was  a  resident  of  Pranklinvllle. 
N.Y..  located  In  my  district : 

FSEEDOIC — Om  Hehttaox 

A  farmer  stands  looking  over  his  field  of 
cro  )S  and  he  feels  proud.  This  field  Is  his: 
and  the  product  of  his  hard  labor. 

A  businessman  stays  up  late  In  his  office  to 
do  some  extra  work.  He  likes  his  Job  and  he 
Is  efficient:  he  feels  that  this  extra  work  will 
benefit  him  In  the  future.  This  businessman 
knows  that  his  future  success  or  failure  will 
depend  on  him  alone. 

A  soldier  makes  his  rounds  guarding  a 
military  post.  He  knows  his  Job  Is  necessary 
and  that  other  people's  safety  depends  on 
htm. 

These  three  men  are  Individuals.  They 
have  different  backgrounds — different  ways 
of  life  Is  there  anything  that  these  men  have 
in  conamon?  There  Is.  these  men  are  citizens 
of  the  same  country,  not  Just  any  coimtry — 
a  free  country— the  United  States.  Theee  men 
may  not  look  back  on  the  same  religious  be- 
liefs, they  do  not  have  to  share  the  same 
cultural  background,  they  do  not  necessarily 
have  to  belong  to  the  same  political  party, 
but  they  believe  that  man  should  be  free 
to  do  whatever  he  chooses  as  long  as  he 
doesn't  interfere  with  another's  freedom. 
They  share  the  same  heritage  of  freedom  that 
started  nearly  200  ;'ear8  ago. 

With  this  belief  the  founders  foste-ed  the 
growth  of  a  new  nation  which  fast  became  a 
prototype  for  the  principle  of  Democracy. 

Out  heritage  Is  something  to  be  proud  of.  a 
tradition — but  one  has  to  flrst  fully  realize 
the  meaning  of  freedom,  one  has  to  clearly 
see  that  the  heritage  of  freedom  deserves 
honor  and  recognition,  from  which  stems  a 
special  and  well  deserved  pride. 

Freedom  was  the  legacy  of  our  Revolution- 
ary War  Forefathers.  It  was  handed  down 
to  us  as  a  cherished  heirloom:  however.  It 
is  more  than  Just  an  heirloom — more  than  a 
way  of  life— In  fact  It  U  life  Itself. 


As  the  United  States  grew,  there  came  the 
mutual  acceptance  of  different  cultures. 
There  had  to  be  a  realization  that  a  man 
with  one  set  of  customs  had  as  much  right  as 
a  man  with  another  set  of  customs.  Only  in 
a  free  country  could  all  these  cultures  blend 
together,  only  In  a  free  country  wo\ild  peo- 
ple be  able  to  voice  their  different  beliefs 
and  opinions,  and  only  In  a  free  country 
could  there  be  a  give-and-take  of  Ideas  and 
customs  to  make  a  society  better  for  all.  The 
United  States  is  comprised  of  many  differ- 
ent cultures,  but  only  one  free  people. 

Once  more  we  view  the  farmer,  business- 
man, and  soldier.  Each  individual  has  his 
own  duty  and  responsibility  to  preserve  the 
nation's  welfare.  The  farmer  provides  the  re- 
sources and  the  backbone,  the  businessman 
represents  progress  In  today's  ever-changing 
world,  and  the  soldier  stands  to  guard  and 
defend  the  freedom  and  the  democratic  prin- 
ciples of  the  U.S.  Yes.  everyone  has  his  own 
role  In  protecting  the  principles  and  heritage 
of  freedom. 

Freedom  unites  us  through  Independence 
and  Individualism.  We  do  what  we  feel  Is  best 
for  ourselves.  Through  freedom  we  also  recog- 
nize the  rights  of  others  and  we  treat  them 
as  we  wish  them  to  treat  us.  With  all  our 
differences  and  Individual  traits,  freedom 
still  brings  us  together.  I  feel  that  this  Idea 
is  best  summed  up  In  the  words  of  Walt 
Whitman,  America  Is  the  "centre  of  equal 
daughters,  equal  sons,  all,  all  alike,  endear'd, 
grown,  ungrown,  young  or  old.  strong,  ample! 
fair,  enduring,  capable,  rich,  perennial  with 
the  Earth,  with  Freedom.  Law  and  Love.  .  .  ." 


RECONSTTTDTION  OP         HOUSE 

SELECT    COMMITTEE    ON    CRIME 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATHTES 

Thursday,  February  18,  1971 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  members  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Crime  for  their 
achievement  in  investigative  work  dur- 
ing the  20  months  of  the  committee's 
existence.  The  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee. Mr.  Pepper,  has  said: 

If  there  Is  one  word  that  I  hope  will  be 
attributed  to  the  efforts  of  this  commltee. 
It  is  "action." 

I  would  submit  that  the  hard-working 
chairman  and  his  crime  committee  have 
generated  a  lot  of  thought-provoking  ac- 
tion in  only  a  short  time.  To  make  citi- 
zens keenly  aware  of  the  growing  menace 
of  crime  and  to  seek  their  support  for 
necessary  measures  to  combat  such 
crime.  Mr.  Pepper  has  held  14  public 
hearings  in  12  cities  and  towns  in  the 
United  States.  The  hearings  reviewed  In 
depth  the  problems  of  crime  in  our  coun- 
try which  demanded  Immediate  atten- 
tion, those  of  dangerous  drugs,  heroin 
abuse  and  Juvenile  justice  and  correc- 
tions. Other  topics  that  were  delved  into 
include  organized  crime,  marihuana, 
youth  gang  warfare,  and  street  crime. 

As  a  result  of  investigations  and  pub- 
lic hearings,  members  of  the  committee 
have  filed  a  bill  to  establish  a  juvenile 
justice  research  and  training  center, 
which  I  oosponsored;  a  bill  to  control 
the  production  of  amphetamines;  end 
a  bill  to  increase  the  appropriation 
for  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration. 
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Ftour  comprehensive  reports  were  un- 
dertaken, successfully  completed,  and 
made  available  for  distribution  to  Con- 
gressmen and  constituents:  Marihuana, 
heroin,  and  heroin  paraphernalia;  juve- 
nile justice  and  corrections;  and  amphet- 
amines. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Pepper)  for  his  inspiring  and  strong 
leadership  as  committee  chairman. 

I  am  wholeheartedly  in  support  of  the 
continuance  of  this  committee.  The  qual- 
ity of  work  done  by  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Crime  is  excellent.  Yet  crime,  the 
No.  1  problem  on  the  home  front,  is  far 
from  being  solved.  This  committee's  con- 
tinuing existence  will  assure  that  we  con- 
tinue to  give  top  priority  to  seeking  the 
causes  of  and  halting  the  rapid  rise  In 
the  crime  rate. 

Indeed,  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  original 
legislation  advocating  the  creation  of  a 
committee  on  crime,  I  have  watched  this 
committee  with  keen  interest  and  have 
been  pleased  to  witness  Its  development 
as  a  central  clearinghouse  on  crime  ca- 
pable of  evaluating  material  and  turning 
it  into  sound  legislative  proposals.  I  have 
also  seen  imaginative  solutions  to  crime 
coming  forth  as  a  result  of  the  work  of 
this  committee. 

It  would  be  unfortimate  to  halt  the 
life  of  such  a  pertinent  and  timely  attack 
on  crime.  In  the  past  decade  alone  the 
population  has  risen  only  14  percent 
while  crime  has  soared  148  percent.  In 
my  opinion  we  cannot  and  must  not 
abandon  this  concerted  effort  from  with- 
in the  Congress  to  solve  this  most  serious 
problem  and  to  halt  its  swift  advance- 
ment in  the  statistical  charts. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  witii  me 
in  supporting  House  Resolution  115,  leg- 
islation which  would  reconstitute  the 
Select  Committee  on  Crime. 

It  should  be  a  continuing  committee 
because  there  Is  a  continuing  problem. 
Fragmentary  efforts  in  the  past  have 
proved  futile  in  halting  the  criminal.  By 
placing  the  prestige  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
behind  this  committee,  the  91st  Congress 
began  making  a  positive  and  united  con- 
tribution in  the  flght  on  crime.  Let  us 
continue  this  afQrmatlve  action  to  under- 
mine the  criminals. 
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Upon  establishment  of  an  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs,  the  consumer  will  re- 
ceive top  priority  in  one  specialized  office. 
The  present  situation  leaves  any  matter 
up  to  an  individual  State,  or  local  agency, 
if  there  is  one,  to  answer  the  concerns 
and  questions  of  the  consimier.  Not  only 
does  this  situation  place  an  unfair  burden 
on  the  local  levels,  but  it  also  creates 
imnecessary  duplication  and  confusion 
because  of  the  conflicting  responsibilities 
and  programs.  As  a  result,  the  consumer 
comes  out  on  the  short  end;  the  con- 
sumer suffers  from  a  lack  of  information ; 
and  the  consumer  finds  that  the  Federal 
Government  does  not  have  the  means 
available — at  present — to  offer  him  effec- 
tive assistance. 

The  second  portion  of  the  proposed 
legislation  would  correct  that  shortcom- 
insr  is  still  another  way.  A  Federal  con- 
sumer protection  agency  could  supply 
the  consumer  with  impartial  Information 
of  a  general  value  to  assist  him  in  evalu- 
ating consumer  products.  The  informa- 
tion gathered  by  the  agency  from  its  own 
resources  and  from  other  sources  will  be 
made  readily  available  to  the  public  for 
coasideration.  The  agency  will  not,  as 
opponents  claim,  destroy  our  free  en- 
terprise system  by  listing  preferred  or 
otherwise  Identified  as  "special"  prod- 
ucts. The  agency  Is  specifically  prohibited 
from  disclosing  product  names  and  Is 
not  concerned  In  any  way  with  product 
rating. 

What  is  needed  is  an  agency  which 
will  coordinate  the  consumer  oriented 
functions  of  the  existing  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  and  supplement 
them  to  insure  to  the  consumer  the  most 
effective  govenmiental  service  possible. 

The  merits  of  this  legislation  convince 
me  that  Congress  can  accomplish  that 
end.  I  hope  Congress  will  give  prompt 
and  favorable  consideration  to  HJl.  14. 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18.  1971 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  urge  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
give  favorable  consideration  to  the  pend- 
ing Consumer  Protection  Organization 
Act  of  1971  (H.R.  14).  The  well-being 
and  safety  of  epch  American  Is  affected 
by  the  goods  he  buys.  Congress  must  act 
to  Insiu-e  protection  and  representation 
in  the  marketplace  for  every  consumer. 
The  producers  of  goods  and  services  have 
been  given  adequate  representation  at  all 
levels  of  government,  now  it  is  time  to 
give  the  consumer  his  due  representation. 


FREEDOM  OUR  AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18,  1971 

Mr  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
thousands  of  students  from  throughout 
the  country  participate  In  voice  of  de- 
mocracy contests  sponsored  by  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars.  These  exercises  in 
articulating  the  spirit  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment are  surely  beneficial  to  those 
who  participate  and  enlightening  to 
those  who  hear  and  read  these  essays. 

The  winner  of  this  year's  Wisconsin 
Voice  of  Democracy  Contest  is  David 
Burk  of  Merrill,  Wis.  I  am  pleased  to 
commend  Daniel's  essay  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

Freedom   Our   American  Heritage 
(By  Dan  Burk) 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  of  the  right 
of  the  people  peacefully  to  assemble,  and  to 
petition  the  Government  for  redress  of 
grievances." 

This  is  the  first  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution  of  the  United  States  of  America 
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which  assures  us  of  personal  freedom  under 
our  government. 

The  founders  of  our  country  wrote  the  Con- 
stitution and  its  amendments  to  establish 
an  "ordered  freedom".  A  free  society  that 
would  not  become  selfish  or  self -centered  and 
one  that  would- agree  to  maintain  their  Indi- 
vidual freedom  by  recognizing  an  orderly 
way  of  life. 

To  preserve  these  freedoms  granted  to  us. 
we,  as  citizens,  must  realize  that  to  have  free- 
dom we  must  give  up  some  freedom.  In  other 
words,  our  rights  and  our  responsibilities 
march  hand  in  hand.  By  this  I  mean,  we 
have  the  responsibility  to  resp>ect  another's 
freedom.  When  we.  by  exercising  our  free- 
dom. Injure  another  person's  freedom,  life, 
property,  or  well-being,  our  freedom  immedi- 
ately ends. 

If  I,  as  an  individual,  would  like  to  iwe- 
serve  freedom,  or  show  that  freedom  means 
something  to  me.  I  must  respect  and  uphold 
the  freedom  of  others.  If  I  decide  to  speak 
out  In  opposition  to  someone,  or  demon- 
strate my  discontent  to  my  country,  I  must 
be  sure  that  by  using  my  freedom  I  again 
do  not  harm  those  of  the  people  around  me. 
If  I  would  like  to  prepare  myself  to  be- 
come a  more  effective  citizen  In  our  ordered 
society,  I  must  strictly  follow  the  idea  of 
rights  and  responsibilities  marching  hand 
In  hand.  I  must  act,  not  only  to  benefit 
myself,  but  rather  to  work  to  benefit  the 
majority.  I  must  use  my  freedom  In  concert 
with  others,  whether  this  be  through  chiirch. 
school  or  community  organizations. 

Freedom  our  American  heritage — think 
about  that  statement  for  a  few  moments, 
then  ask  yourself — how  can  I  be  assured 
that  freedom  will  remain  our  American 
heritage?  When  I  thought  about  that  ques- 
tion, I  answered  by  saying  we  must  follow 
some  belief  or  creed.  This  Is  when  I  thought 
about  a  creed  written  by  William  Tyler 
Page,  clerk  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  In  1917,  which  was  adopted 
and  accepted  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  behalf  of  the  American  people. 

Listen  carefully,  for  I  feel  it  expresses  that 
freedom  Is  our  American  heritage.  The  creed. 
Itfcelf.  Is  called  "The  American  Creed." 

"I  believe  In  the  United  States  of  America 
as  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple for  the  oeople.  whose  Just  powers  are 
derived  from  the  consent  of  the  governed; 
a  democracy  In  a  Republic;  a  sovereign  Na- 
tion of  many  sovereign  States;  a  perfect 
union,  one  and  inseparable;  established  up- 
on those  principles  of  freedom,  equality. 
Justice  and  humanity  for  which  American 
patriots  sacrificed  their  lives  and  fortunes. 

"I  therefore  believe  It  is  my  duty  to  my 
country  to  love  It;  support  Its  Constitution; 
to  obey  Its  laws,  to  resjject  its  Flag;  and  to 
defend  It  against  all  enemies." 


KEEPING  VIROINIA— AND 
AMERICA— BEAUTIFUL 


HON.  J.  KENNETH  ROBINSON 

OF   VISGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18,  1971 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  and  the  Congress  have  a  high 
degree  of  concern  about  our  environ- 
ment and  practical  means  of  preserving 
it. 

The  abatement  of  various  forms  of 
pollution  is  going  to  involve  complex 
technology  and  complex  economics  re- 
quiring the  application  of  maximum  In- 
genuity in  both  the  governmental  and 
private  sectors. 

There  Is  one  area  of  pollution,  how- 
ever, in  which  a  dramatic  measure  of 
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abatement  could  be  achieved  at  little 
cost  through  concerted  voluntary  action 
by  individual  citizens.  I  refer  to  the  lit- 
tering of  public  and  private  places  which, 
at  least,  creates  an  unnecessary  unslght- 
llness  and.  at  worst,  produces  health 
hazards. 

In  this  connection.  Virginians  took 
pride,  serersd  months  ago.  when  the 
Commonwealth  received  the  annual 
award  for  the  finest  anti-Utter  program 
to  the  Nation. 

I  should  like  to  Include  at  this  time. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  the  remarks 
made  by  Gov.  Llnwocd  Holton  of  Vir- 
ginia in  accepting  the  award  at  the  Keep 
America  Beautiful  Awards  luncheon  In 
New  York  City  on  November  5.  1970.  be- 
cause they  offer  giildellnes  for  an  effec- 
tive program  for  protecting  the  environ- 
ment from  this  form  of  pollution. 

I  toclude  the  article  as  follows: 

RSMAUtS  OF  OoTntNOt  HOLTOIf 

Mr.  Prwldeot.  Dtstlngulsbed  Ou«»tB. 
Friends  of  Keep  Amerlc*  Be«utlful: 

It  \s  with  great  pride  and  humility  that 
I  accept  tbls  handsome  silver  twwl  on  behalf 
of  all  the  cltlzena  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia. 

A«  CThlef  KzecutlTe.  naturally.  It  would  be 
pleaalng  to  accept  the  citation  aa  a  tribute 
to  the  official  programa  of  our  state  govern- 
ment to  oope  with  the  problem  of  Uttering 

Oovemment  In  Virginia — State,  dty  and 
county — has  done  a  truly  magntfloent  Job 
In  this  movement,  and  I  take  this  occaalon 
to  commend  them  pubUcly  for  the  p<u^  they 
playwi  in  bringing  tills  high  honor  to  our 
■Uta. 

But.  Keep  Virginia  Beautiful  la  a  private, 
voluntary  association  of  concerned  eltlsana. 
financed  entirely  by  bualneoa,  Lnduatry.  orga- 
nizations, and  dedlcaited  Individuals,  who 
have  banded  together  In  a  statewide  cruaade 
to  remove  ugllneas  and  keep  Virginia  beau- 
tiful. It's  not  a  government  undertaking. 
It's  a  people's  program — "the  butcher,  the 
baker,  the  candleatlck  maker." 

Credit  should  go  to  every  organization.  In- 
dustry, individual  and  municipality  that  has 
participated  In  the  Utter-prevention  move- 
ment in  Virginia — from  the  tiniest  tot  who 
picked  up  a  candy  wrapper  and  put  It  In  a 
tracb  can  to  the  trade  associations  that  have 
conducted  vigorous  and  continuing  crusades 
asalnat  the  Utter  menace,  and  whose  strong 
financial  support  has  made  the  Keep  Virginia 
Beautiful  program  pooaible. 

The  tremendous  educational  contribution 
of  the  mass  media  (preaa,  TV,  and  radio) 
and  tlie  public  school  system  at  all  levels  de- 
serves the  plaudits  of  us  all. 

This  accomplishment  is  an  aociunulatlon 
of  the  efforts  of  thousands  of  dtizena  work- 
ing as  a  team  In  harmony  with  their  govern- 
ment. And  that's  the  way  it  should  be.  It 
la  the  Virginia  way;  It  Is  the  American  sys- 
tem of  free-enterprise  in  action.  People  cre- 
ate litter  and  only  people  can  curb  It. 

The  Virginia  program  has  concentrated  on 
tk«  three  big  "g's^  of  litter  prevention:  Edu- 
cation, to  acquaint  the  massee  with  the  evils 
of  Utter;  Ecriipment,  getting  lltterbags  Into 
automobiles  and  boats,  more  trash  cans  in 
pubUc  places,  and  more  sanitary  Landfills 
In  the  counties;  Enforcement,  better  litter 
laws  more  adequately  enforced. 

WhUe  the  three  "ft"  have  worked  wonders 
in  our  state,  utter  continues  to  plague  us. 
Litter  depresses  property  values,  hurts  b\ial- 
ness,  and  discourages  the  tourist  trade,  now 
a  blUlon  dollar  buslneas  in  the  Old  CXnninion. 

Virginia  has  been  dubbed  "History- 
land  XJ3.A."  Some  40  million  tourists 
visit  Virginia  evejTr  year  to  view  the  maj- 
esty of  our  mountains,  enjoy  our  hls- 
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torlc  shrines,  and  relax  to  the  sunshtoe 
and  sand  of  our  seashore  resorts  Tourists 
will  not  stay  long  or  come  back  often  If 
they  ftod  the  landscape  defiled  with  lit- 
ter— boxes,  bottles  and  tto  cans,  illegal 
dumps.  Junkyards,  and  abandoned  auto- 
mobiles. 

Virginia  Is  industrializing  and  urbaniz- 
ing at  a  terrific  clip,  adding  greatly  to 
employment,  payrolls,  and  the  economic 
growth  of  our  State.  With  all  of  Its  mani- 
fold blesstogs.  the  affluent  society  does 
breed  litter. 

The  litter  problem  is  a  growing  thing. 
It  is  real,  it  is  genuine,  and  it  will  engulf 
us  all  unless  countered  with  a  constant 
crusade  to  combat  it.  Budgets  of  the  fu- 
ture— both  pubUc  and  private — will  in- 
clude tocreaslng  amounts  of  money  to 
stem  the  moimttog  tide  of  litter. 

Litter  cleanup  of  public  areas  in  this 
country  already  costs  an  estimated  $500 
minion  aimually.  If  you  add  to  this  the 
cost  of  litter  removal  from  private  prop- 
erty, the  national  litter  bill  approaches 
a  billion  dollars  a  year. 

Young  people,  it  seems  to  me,  can  play 
a  major  role  to  the  American  effort  to 
clean  up  the  environment,  especially 
land  pollution.  And  I  commend  Keep 
America  Beautiful  for  its  emphasis  on 
youth  programs  at  this  annual  meeting 
and  the  plana  to  expand  greatly  vouth 
partJcipation  in  the  future. 

We  have  the  word  in  Holy  Writ.  "Your 
young  men  shall  see  visions,  and  your  old 
men  shall  dream  dreams."  The  move- 
ment for  a  cleaner  envtrwiment  today 
demands  the  "visions"  of  youth,  mel- 
lowed with  the  rich  experiences,  the 
"dreams"  of  their  elders. 

America  is  the  most  beautiful  and  af- 
fluent nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  If 
we  can  rally  the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  the 
resources  of  business  and  todustry.  and 
the  concern  of  the  crusaders  behind  a 
nationwide  program  to  remove  ugliness, 
we  can  keep  our  country  that  way. 


February  18,  1971 


DIFFICULTIES  OP  MAJOR  AIRLINES 


HON  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CALjroaNLA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  February  18.  1971 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  February  6.  1971.  Aviation 
Dally  carried  a  story  pertaintog  to  the 
supplemental  air  carriers  that  should  be 
of  interest  to  all  who  are  concerned  with 
atr  transportation. 

A  few  days  earlier.  The  New  York 
Times  tocluded  an  article  by  Christopher 
Lydon.  to  which  he  reports  an  totervlew 
with  Mr.  Robert  F.  Six,  president  of 
Continental  Airlines,  that  Is  very  much 
to  the  potot.  and  I  commend  the  reading 
of  these  two  articles  to  my  colleagues: 
Dancou.  tTaoas  Broaoxk  Ramos  or  Suvicas. 
Mobs  OovnuntXMT  MtracLa  nc  PoaxmN  Tavks 

The  supplemental  airline  Industry's  top 
spokesman.  Kdward  J.  DrlscoU.  yesterday 
urged  the  Smata  Aviation  Suboommitte*  to 
support  a  program  providing  for  the  broadwt 
possible  range  of  services.  Emphaalstng  that 
the  supplemental  Industry,  like  the  scheduled 


carrlsrs.  Is  "In  deep  financial  trouble,"  Drla- 
coU  requested  legislation  and  rnnpnsslnm 
poUcy  support  in  a  variety  of  areas  affecting 
both  segments. 

"Unless  we  face  facts  now,"  DrlsooII  tastt- 
fied.  "It  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  there 
is  a  bankruptcy."  In  a  plea  for  cooperation 
that  seemed  real  In  some  areas  and  strained 
In  others.  DrlscoU  said  "we  can  reverse  this 
trend  only  If  we  aU — gowmment  agendas 
and  airUnes — work  together  to  analyse  the 
true  causes  of  the  present  crisis  and  look  for 
solutions  designed  to  produce  a  balanced 
air  transport  industry." 

DrlscoU.  president  of  the  National  Air  Car- 
rier Association,  was  accompanied  by  the 
[Tresidents  of  NACA's  ten  member  aiirines 
who  sat  In  a  row  directly  behind  him.  In 
perhaps  pointed  reference  to  differences  ex- 
isting among  the  scheduled  lines,  DrlsooII 
told  committee  chairman  Howard  Cannon 
(D-Nev.)  "that  while  we  only  have  one  state- 
ment for  the  supplemental  Industry,  the 
views  expressed  are  the  views  of  NACA  and 
of  aU  of  its  members."  Although  the  testi- 
mony is  vital  to  one  of  the  critical  anas 
of  comnUttee  and  Industry  concern,  the  TV 
floodlights  and  cameras  that  added  spectac- 
ularly to  the  earlier  sessions  were  missing. 

And  what  the  supplementals  appeared  to 
lack  In  mass  media  attention,  they  are  also 
lacklnf^  in  government  support  In  the  for- 
eign negotiating  field,  acmrdlng  to  Driscol! 
In  an  exchange  with  Senator  Daniel  Inouys 
( D-Hawali ) ,  DrlscoU  agreed  that  there  Is  no 
"muscle"  in  the  U.S.  government's  efforts 
to  gain  more  equitable  landing  privUeges  for 
supplementals  in  foreign  countries. 

"Unlike  the  scheduled  carriers,  whose  op- 
erating rights  are  protected  by  international 
agreements,  the  supplementals  are  forced  to 
deal  with  foreign  governments  on  an  ad 
hoc  basis,  and  largely  on  their  own.  As  s 
result,  they  must  contend  with  a  hodgepodge 
of  restrictive  and  arbitrary  charter  landing 
rights  policies.** 

In  a  point  obviously  making  an  impression 
on  committee  members,  DrlscoU  noted  the 
supplementals  "have  contracted  for  04 
charter  flights  to  Japan  In  1971  but  as  yet 
have  no  assurance  that  any  of  them  wlU  bs 
allowed  to  operate."  He  said  Japan  wants 
Chicago  for  JAL  and  won't  give  away  rights 
without  obtaining  benefits  for  its  scheduled 
carrier.  DrlscoU  further  noted  that  supple- 
mentals have  sold  118  ITC  nights  to  the  U.K. 
for  the  1071  summer  season  "but  the  British 
authorities  have  at  this  point  imposed  a 
quota  of  90  ITC  filghts  for  aU  U.S.  supple- 
mentals In  the  AprU- September  period. 
Germany  wlU  allow  only  30  ITCs  per  year." 
He  said  supplemental  charters  are  also  "sub- 
ject to  a  wide  range  of  restrictive  prac- 
tices .  .  .  which  demonstrate  the  futility  of 
the  stated  US.  policy  of  dealing  with  sched- 
uled and  charter  rights  separately." 

CAB'S  new  charter  rules.  Issued  on  the  eve 
of  the  committee  hearings  this  week,  drew 
little  attention  from  NACA  other  than  a 
request  for  "equal  time"  to  respond  to  an 
expected  ATA  stateooent  later  in  the  sessions. 
A  request  to  make  such  a  statement  was 
made  by  ATA  president  Stuart  O.  Tipton  at 
Tuesday's  hearings. 

Also,  much  of  the  broad  area  for  futtire 
supplemental  operations  is  outlined  in  new 
legislation  Introduced  last  week  by  Senators 
Moss  of  Utah  and  Tunney  of  Oallfomla 
(S.  289). 

But  DrlscoU  did  dispute  scheduled  air 
carrier  contentions  that  supplementals  were 
a  major  cause  of  the  scheduled  Industry's 
financial  plight.  He  said  "most  of  the  com- 
plaints of  'Injury'  to  the  scheduled  carriers 
refer  to  the  transatlantic  market — the  only 
market  In  which  the  supplementals  have 
more  than  a  minimal  share  of  the  traffic." 
But.  he  added,  "the  scheduled  carriers  have 
continued  to  show  better  financial  results 
m  the  Atlantic  than  in  any  other  markets." 
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Xhe  committee  is  in  recess  Friday  and  wlU 
iMume  at  10  a.m.,  Bionday.  Feb.  8  with  Pan 
Am's  Najeeb  Halaby  and  Americans  George 
Spstar  scheduled  to  appear. 


QoirnMXNTAi.'s  Ouixr  Duarnxs  "HraTxaia"  or 
Most  Aiklikxs 

(By  Christopher  Lyndon) 
Washincton.  Feb.  3. — Robert  F.  Six,  the 
eoatroversial  but  perennially  successful  pres- 
ident of  Continental  AirUnes,  told  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee  this  morning  that 
tl^  flnw""'*'  "hysteria"  among  his  Industry 
ooUeagues  should  be  largely  Ignored. 

■nie  major  airUnee,  though  they  lost  more 
tf>»ti  $iOO-mUUon  last  year,  have  few  fvmda- 
mantal  problems  that  efficiency  cannot  cure, 
Hid  the  leathery  ex-stunt  pilot,  now  in  his 
SSd  year  as  the  head  of  Continental. 

Congrees  and  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board 
tbould  be  aware  particularly,  he  said,  that 
the  "panic"  about  profits  and  assertions  of 
"exoeeslve  competition"  do  not  stampede  ap- 
proval of  mergers  that  would  only  strengthen 
Ux0  domination  of  what  he  calls  "the  Big 
foMi"  domestic  carriers — United,  Trans 
World,  American  and  Eastern  AirUnes. 

rAKC   INCRXASK  ASKXD 

Continental  has  asked  the  C.A3.  for  a  gen- 
eral fare  increase  of  11  per  cent  this  year, 
uul  Ui.  Six  thinks  that  at  least  10  per  cent 
wUl  be  approved. 

But  he  says  that  Continental  wiU  make 
money  in  1971  even  if  fares  are  unchanged, 
and  in  an  Interview  ttUs  afternoon  be  said 
that  both  T.W-A.  and  United — much  the 
heaviest  losers  m  1070 — could  heal  many  of 
ibelr  problems,  without  a  rate  increase,  by 
aggressive  cost  cutting. 

United,  he  said,  is  "a  weU-run  company 
that  was  allowed  to  grow  big  and  fat,  but  Is 
tlready  recovering  under  new  executive  man- 
agement. T.W.A.  could  get  rid  of  21  of  its 
181  planes,  he  calculated.  If  it  used  its  equip- 
ment as  efficiently  as  Continental  does. 

But  T.WA.  Is  also  adopting  some  of  bis 
own  marketing  techniques,  he  observed  with 
mixed  satisfaction  after  flying  T.W.A.  from 
Loe  Angeles.  "I  think  T.W.A.  is  on  the  way 
out  of  the  doldrums,"  he  said. 

DOOMAS  CHALLENGED 

In  a  familiar  posture  of  rugged  Individual- 
ist and  Industry  scold,  Mr.  Six  challenged  a 
variety  of  his  coUeagues'  dogmas: 

Airline  executives  have  oiUy  themselves  to 
blame,  he  said,  for  their  costly  over-capacity 
at  a  time  of  recession  and  declining  traffic 
growth.  Charles  C.  Tllllnghast.  Jr.,  president 
of  TWA.,  which  Introduced  the  wlde-bodled 
Boeing  747  Into  domestic  service,  admitted 
to  the  Senate  yesterday  that  the  Jumbo  Jet 
came  'too  early  "  and  is  "too  large"  for  cur- 
rent demand.  But  Mr.  Six,  who  said  he  was 
"lucky"  In  anticipating  the  recession  and 
cutting  his  aircraft  orders  accordingly,  said 
that  passengers  should  not  have  to  pay  for 
other  airUnes'  bad  planning  with  higher 
lares. 

"I  do  not  believe  that  a  regulatory  agency 
■hould  be  expected  to  assure  a  guaranteed 
rate  of  return  on  an  excessive  Investment 
base."  he  said. 

fiather  than  "excessive  competition,"  be 
said,  "It  Is  the  Inability  or  faUure  of  the 
large  carriers  to  compete  In  efficiency  that  Is 
the  culprit."  Even  after  the  new  route 
kvards  of  the  last  four  or  five  years,  there 
Is  stlU  room  for  more  competitive  services — 
•peclflcaUy  in  and  out  of  Milwaukee  and 
Philadelphia,  be  noted.  The  larger  airlines 
bave  asked  for  a  moratorium  on  ftulber 
route  awards. 

The  Industry.  Mr.  Six  suggested,  should 
relax  Its  "war  against  the  supplementaU" — 
or  charter  airlines.  "As  a  result  of  their  com- 
petlUon,"  he  said,  "the  public  now  has  the 
advantage  of  lower -cost  vacation  air  travel. 
So  long  as  I  am  permitted  to  comp>ete  with 
them  on  reasonably  equal  terms,  I  look  upon 
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them  as  a  benefit  because  they  have  brought 
to  air  transportation  many  passengers  who 
would  not  otherwise  have  flown." 

Continental,  which  after  a  long  courtship 
of  Western  Airlines  was  outbid  by  American 
Airlines  in  a  merger  offer,  wiU  continue  to 
oppose  the  proposed  American-Western  merg- 
er before  the  C.A.B.  It  is  no  accident,  Mr.  Six 
said  today,  that  the  heavy  losses  in  the  in- 
dustry last  year  were  concentrated  among 
the  larger  carriers,  while  the  most  of  the 
smaUer  seven  "trunk"  lines  were  turning 
profits.  Any  merger  involving  one  of  the  Big 
Four  or  Pan  American  World  Airways  "only 
means  the  project  of  greater  Inefficiency 
and  increased  losses." 


NERVA  IS  NEEDED 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PXNNSTLVANL& 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18.  1971 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  call  to  your  attention  the 
words  of  a  recent  editori&l  to  the  Sacra- 
mento Bee  relating  to  the  NERVA  pro- 
gram. NERVA  is  an  important  tot(«ral 
part  of  our  future  space  program. 

I  ask  my  coUeagues  to  consider  the 
ramifications  NERVA  will  have  to  Just 
a  few  short  years  as  we  define  our  new 
space  goals.  Certainly,  the  operational 
impact  of  NERVA  will  help  our  scientists 
explore  the  universe  with  greater  econ- 
omy Eind  more  utility. 

We  must  look  at  all  the  aspects  of  such 
a  wide  ranging  and  beneficial  program. 

I  insert  the  following  editorial  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

BiPABTisAN  Voices  Urge  Adminibtration  To 
RECONsmER   NERVA   Cutbacks 

Powerful,  bipartisan  voices  are  protesting 
cutbacks  in  development  of  the  NERVA  nu- 
clear rocket  program,  giving  rise  to  hope  this 
unfortunate  decision  may  be  reconsidered  by 
the  administration. 

US  Sen.  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  D-New  Mex- 
ico, chairman  of  the  Senate  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  Committee,  accurately  ap- 
praises the  likely  impact  of  the  drastic 
slashes  In  funds  for  NERVA  as  bringing  the 
program  "virtually  to  a  standstiU." 

Anderson's  statement  foUows  a  similar 
warning  by  US  Rep.  James  G.  Fulton  of 
Petuisylvanla,  ranking  Republican  on  the 
House  Space  Committee.  Fulton  sees  the  ad- 
ministration decision  as  throwing  away  the 
nation's  $1.4  billion  investment  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

Still  another  leading  OOP  flgiu-e  trying  to 
avert  the  cutbacks  In  NERVA  is  US  Sen.  Hugh 
Scott  of  Pennsylvania,  Senate  minority 
leader,  who  is  said  to  have  appealed  directly 
to  President  Nixon  to  intervene  and  save  the 
program. 

Fast  action  to  persuade  the  administration 
to  reverse  Itself  Is  needed  if  the  NERVA  con- 
tractors, such  as  the  Aerojet-Oeneral  Corp. 
plant  in  Sacramento,  which  has  the  chief  re- 
sponsibility for  development  of  the  NERVA 
engine,  are  not  to  dismantle  their  teams 
working  on  the  project. 

Sacramento  and  other  areas  In  which  the 
project  is  carried  on  admittedly  have  a  great 
self  Interest  in  preserving  it.  But  it  never- 
theless seems  mighty  foolish  to  halt  the 
program  when  so  much  successful  research  is 
getting  close  to  paying  off  in  operational  re- 
sults. 

Anderson  Is  correct  in  describing  the  cut- 
back decision  "a  gross  error  (which)  .  .  .  may 
cause  great  concern  about  the  management 
capabiUty  of  NASA." 
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As  Anderson  says,  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  ^ace  Administration  "would  be  in  a  po- 
sition of  having  supported  the  expenditure  of 
weU  over  $1  biUlon  in  technology  so  as  to 
proceed  with  an  operational  system,  only  to 
change  its  mind  and  decide  to  put  funds  into 
new  programs  which  again  would  reqiUre  the 
development  of  new  technologies." 


LITHUANIAN     INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLUER 

or  ujuirois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Thursday.  February  18,  1971 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Tuesday 
was  the  53d  anniversary  of  Lithuanian 
freedom.  It  was  on  Feb.  16,  1918.  that  the 
Taryba  or  National  Council  proclaimed 
the  todependence  of  this  tiny  Baltic 
Nation. 

Long  a  part  of  Czarlst  Russia,  Lithu- 
ania had  been  occupied  durtog  World 
War  I  by  the  forces  of  imperial  Germany. 
Independence  meant  a  great  deal  to  peo- 
ple who  had  been  subjugated  first  by  the 
Romanoffs  and  then  by  the  Hohenzol- 
lems. 

Unfortunately  Lithuanian  freedom  was 
doomed  to  early  exttoction.  Two  new  evils 
that  sprang  up  from  the  ashes  of  the 
first  world  conflict  made  the  rule  of  the 
czar  and  the  kaiser  seem  benevolent  by 
comparison. 

Lithuania  was  tovaded  by  Soviet  forces 
on  June  15,  1940,  and  became  part  of  the 
Soviet  empire  on  August  3d,  soon  after  a 
parliamentary  election  to  which  voting 
was  limited  to  Communist  candidates, 
l^e  National  Socialists  tovaded  and  oc- 
cupied LithuEuiia  to  1941  and  held  the 
country  until  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
when  the  Soviet  Union  once  more  ab- 
sorbed it. 

Although  their  tongue  is  the  oldest  liv- 
ing language  to  Europe,  more  than  half 
of  the  people  who  live  to  Lithuania  can- 
not speak  it.  This  is  because  thousands 
of  its  people  fled  from  the  coimtry  after 
the  Communist  took  it  over  and  thou- 
sands of  others  were  deported  to  Siberia 
and  elsewhere  and  replaced  by  peoples 
from  other  parts  of  the  vast  Soviet  Em- 
pire. 

Despite  Communist  efforts  to  silence 
the  Lithuanian  language  and  obliterate 
Lithuanian  culture,  the  story  of  this 
unhappy  land  will  conttoue  to  be  told. 
It  will  be  told  by  such  brave  todi- 
viduals  as  Slmas  Kudlrka,  who  tried 
to  vato  to  defect  from  Soviet  tyranny. 
It  will  be  related  by  refugees  who 
have  been  dispersed  all  over  the  world. 
It  will  be  repeated  by  the  more  than 
1  million  persons  of  Lithuanian  de- 
scent who  live  in  free  America.  Their 
new-found  loyalty  to  the  United  States 
does  not  preclude  them  from  speaking 
for  the  cause  of  freedom  for  Lithuania 
and  other  conquered  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  here  to  the  Con- 
gress unite  our  prayers  with  those  of  the 
thousands  of  Llihuanians  who  have  been 
driven  from  their  homeland  by  Com- 
munist oppressors  and  ask  the  Ruler  of 
the  Nations  to  speed  the  day  when  all 
men  will  be  free. 
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CRISIS  CURE  AT  HOUSING'S  DOOR 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

Of    CALjrORNL\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18.  1971 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently. 29  of  my  House  colleagues  joined 
me  In  introducing  the  Housing  Rights 
Act  of  1971  which  Ls  aimed  at  meeting 
the  housing  crisis  that  faces  us  in  the 
seventies.  It  is  our  hope  that  the  House 
will  recognize  the  Importance  of  this 
legislation  by  ordering  early  hearings  on 
the  bills.  HJR.  3678  and  HH.  3679. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  concept  outlined 
In  our  bills  has  received  the  support  of 
the  San  Diego  Union  in  its  editorial  of 
February  2.  This  editorial  clearly  notes 
that  the  construction  industry  needs 
freedom  for  inventiveness  and  flexibility. 
not  the  rigid  iron  hand  of  Federal  domi- 
nation said  the  deadweight  of  Oovem- 
ment  bureaucracy. 

I  include  the  following  editorial  In  my 
extension  of  remarks: 

Crisis  Cusk  at  Housing's  Doob 

Although  the  housing  crisis  has  b««a  dl- 
mlnlshed  In  the  national  oonsclouaness  by 
war.  Inflation,  Joblessness  and  pollution.  It 
is  no  lass  urgent. 

Lack  of  financing,  outdated  construction 
methods,  Inflation  and  rising  labor  oost^ 
have  created  perhaps  the  greatest  housing 
shortage  In  recent  years.  Today,  more  than 
half  of  the  American  people  are  living  in 
homee  that  are  considered  inadequate  with 
little  or  no  prospect  for  Immediate  relief. 

The  middle  and  lower  income  groups  are 
lUt.  As  President  Nixon  pointed  out  recently, 
approximately  half  of  all  American  families 
cannot  afford  to  Invest  more  than  115,000  In 
a  home.  The  median  price  of  conventionally 
built  new  homes  now  Is  about  $27,000  and  Is 
rtslng  at  tl  .000  per  year. 

Fortunately,  the  situation  Is  Improving 
somewhat.  A  housing  law  enacted  last  year 
makes  (2.76  bUUon  available  to  assist  mod- 
erate income  families  in  flnanclng  new  homes. 
Other  federal  administrative  decisions  have 
made  more  money  available  to  underwrite 
construction.  Biiilders  now  anticipate  a  good 
year  in  1071  for  house  biiilding  and  buying. 

Additionally,  there  is  a  growing  concentra- 
tion on  the  need  for  prefabricated  construc- 
tion, modular  housing  and  other  modem 
techniques  that  employ  more  fully  the  Amer- 
ican technology  for  building  purposes  and 
reduce  the  cost  of  homes  for  Americans. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  these  efforts  still 
may  t>e  cancelled  by  the  soaring  costs  of  con- 
struction labor.  The  President  himself 
sounded  the  alarm  in  this  respect  In  a  re- 
cent speech  when  he  said: 

"When  you  have  an  Industry  In  which  one 
out  of  three  negotiations  has  led  to  a  strike; 
when  construction  wage  settlements  are  more 
than  double  the  national  average  for  all 
manufacturing,  then  something  is  basically 
wrong  with  that  industry's  bargaining  pro- 
cess." 

The  rising  coats  m  the  construction  in- 
dustry predictably  coincide  with  a  growing 
pressure  for  direct  federal  Intervention  in 
the  wage  mediation  process,  as  well  as  re- 
newed clamor  lor  more  federal  subsidies. 

This,  however,  would  not  provide  a  solu- 
tion. The  construction  Industry  needs  free- 
dom for  inventiveness  and  flezlllblty.  not 
the  rigid  iron  hand  of  federal  domination 
and  the  dead  weight  of  government  bxireau- 
cracy. 

The  competitiveness  of  free  enterprise  and 
tlM  vigor  of  voluntary  mediation  are  essen- 
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tlal  catalysts  for  the  efficiency  and  moderni- 
zation that  the  construction  Industry  will 
need  In  the  immediate  years  ahead  to  meet 
the  current  crisis. 

The  time  is  growing  short  for  business  and 
labor  to  step  forward  and  undertake  the 
task. 


VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY  CONTEST 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or    NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 
Thursday,  February  18.  1971 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  and  its  ladles  auxiliary 
conduct  a  Voice  of  Democracy  Contest. 
This  year  over  400.000  school  students 
participated  in  the  contest,  competing 
for  the  five  scholarships  which  are 
awarded  as  the  top  prizes.  The  contest 
theme  was  "Freedom — Our  Heritage." 
One  of  my  constituents,  Mr.  Brian  Mc- 
Kernan,  has  been  selected  as  the  win- 
ning contestant  from  New  York  State 
and  will  be  brought  to  Washington,  D.C., 
for  the  final  Judging  as  a  guest  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  His  brief 
speech  is  a  thoughtful  analysis  of  cur- 
rent threats  to  freedom  in  the  United 
States  and  how  those  threats  can  be  de- 
flated. It  is  a  pleasure  to  read  such  a 
calm  analysis  of  the  proper  role  of  dis- 
sent In  our  turbulent  times: 

Frkedom — OUK  Hkritaox 
(By   Brian   McKeman) 

The  heritage  of  Freedom  which  we,  as 
.Americans,  possess  is  not  a  static  legacy.  On 
the  contrary.  It  Is  a  dynamic  legacy  which 
has  experienced  change,  redefinition  and  ex- 
pansion In  each  succeeding  period  of  our 
history.  And  so  today,  our  heritage  of  Free- 
dom Ls  once  more  In  this  dynamic  and  often 
painful  process  of  change — today  this  legacy 
Is  being  tested  In  the  white  hot  crucible  of 
dissent. 

My  friends,  the  right  of  the  Individual  to 
free  self  expression  has  deep  roots  In  our  his- 
tory, and  Indeed  the  entire  Intent  and  pur- 
pose of  the  Constitution  itself  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  free  and  democratic  society. 
To  the  realization  and  operation  of  such  a 
society,  dissent  is  indispensable.  For  in  a 
free  society  no  opinion  can  be  Immune  from 
challenge,  and  no  opinion,  no  matter  how 
false  should  be  suppressed;  for  there  is  no 
way  of  suppressing  the  false  without  also 
suppressing  the  true. 

The  founding  fathers  recognizing  these 
facta  very  wisely  provided  for  the  full  and 
free  expression  of  dissent  in  the  1st  Amend- 
ment and  established  in  our  Constitution 
the  means  for  orderly  change  through  elec- 
toral. Judicial,  and  legislative  process. 

However,  there  are  those  In  our  society  to- 
day who  claiming  the  right  to  dissent,  seek 
violent  change  outside  this  constitutional 
process  and  outside  the  law.  They  feel  that 
freedom  can  be  fashioned  with  the  tools  of 
anarchy  and  they  use  their  constitutional 
rights  to  deny  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
their  fellow  citizens  with  a  contemptuous 
disregard  for  our  heritage  of  Freedom. 

In  recent  months  we  have  seen  extremists 
In  this  country.  In  the  name  of  dissent,  vilify 
our  national  leaders,  paralyze  our  universities 
and  high  schools,  burn  our  flag,  flaimt  our 
laws,  turn  our  streets  Into  battlegrounds, 
urge  to  revoUitlo:i  and  raise  the  flags  of 
communism  and  anarchy  In  our  public 
places. 
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This  type  of  dissent  Is  irrational  and  de- 
structive and  It  plays  upon  the  obvious  so- 
cial problems  of  our  nation  not  seeking  the 
Improvement  of  our  aystem,  but  the  destruc- 
tion of  It  through  the  spreeidlng  of  hate  and 
dlvlslveness  amongst  our  people.  As  such, 
this  destructive  dissent  presents  a  clear  and' 
present  danger  to  the  freedom  of  all  our 
people. 

If  there  are  delects  In  o\u  system,  and 
Ood  Icnows  there  are — If  freedom  Is  In  any 
way  limited  or  denied  In  Its  fullness  to  large 
segments  of  our  people — it  is  not  because  of 
any  defect  In  the  Constitution  or  our  her- 
Itrtge  of  Freedom,  but  rather  It  is  due  to  the 
apathy.  Indifference,  selflshnees — and  yes- 
even  the  hate  and  bias  of  so  many  within 
this  nation  today.  They  cannot  seem  to  un- 
derstand that  In  Its  ultimate  sense,  freedom 
Is  based  upon  respect — the  respect  of  all  for 
the  rights  of  each  and  the  respect  of  all  for 
the  Constitution — ^that  body  of  law  which 
guarantees  those  rights.  They  cannot  under- 
stand that  the  freedom  of  every  one  In  this 
country  is  endangered  If  that  freedom  can  be 
denied  to  Einy  person  or  group  of  persons 
within  our  society. 

If  our  heritage  of  Freedom — if  our  nation 
is  to  survive  we  must  preserve  it  from  ex- 
tremism— the  extremism  of  revolution — the 
extremism  of  repression — the  extremism  of 
apathy,  indifference  and  hate. 

We  must  address  ourselves  honestly  and 
diligently  to  those  problems  which  dissent 
has  pointed  out.  The  problems  of  bias,  in- 
equality, economic  stagnation,  inadequate 
housing  and  needless  starvation  which  af- 
flicts so  many  in  the  midst  of  affluence. 

All  our  people  should  resolve  that  through 
Constitutional  process — social,  economic  and 
political  freedom  will  be  maximally  extend- 
ed so  that  all  our  people  may  equally  share 
In  this  wonderful  heritage  of  Freedom  that 
constitutes  the  American  dream. 


LITHUANIAN  ANNIVERSARY  WEEK 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  February  18,  1971 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
marks  two  important  anniversaries  for 
the  people  of  Lithuania,  the  1  million 
Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent — many 
of  whom  live  in  the  greater  Cleveland 
area — and  for  free  people  everywhere. 
February  16  marked  the  53d  anniver- 
-sary  of  the  establishment  of  the  free 
Republic  of  Lithuania  in  1918.  In  addi- 
tion, this  February  marks  the  720th 
anniversary  of  the  formation  of  the 
Lithuanian  state  when,  in  1251,  Min- 
daugas  the  Great  unified  the  various 
principalities  of  Lithuania  into  one 
nation. 

The  Lithuanian  Republic  existed  as  a 
free  state  for  21  years.  Then,  in  the  cross 
currents  of  World  War  II.  her  land  was 
swept  by  plundering  armies  of  Nazi 
Germany  and  Communist  Russia.  For 
30  years  now,  she  has  been  under  the 
domination  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Yet  the  love  of  liberty  and  freedom 
lives  on  in  the  hearts  of  her  people 
today.  It  is  seen  in  acts  of  defection  and 
defiance  nearly  everyday. 

As  one  of  the  founders  of  our  own 
country.  Alexander  Hamilton,  said: 

The  sacred  rights  of  mankind  are  not  to 
be  rummaged  for  among  old  parchments  or 
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musty  records.  They  are  written,  as  with  a 
sunbeam.  In  the  whole  volume  of  human 
nature,  by  the  hand  of  the  divinity  itself. 

The  feeling  for  sacred  rights  exists  and 
lives  in  all  of  us.  The  Americans  of 
Lithuanian  descent  have  themselves 
done  much  to  make  our  own  Nation  a 
land  of  the  free,  a  home  of  the  brave. 

In  this  connection,  while  commemo- 
rating this  week,  we  should  remember 
that  we,  and  free  people  everywhere, 
must  always  be  on  guard  to  protect  es- 
tablished liberties  and  to  do  the  Just 
thing.  The  act  of  an  arm  of  our  Govern- 
ment In  permitting  the  forcible  removal 
of  the  Lithuanian  seaman  Simas  Ku- 
dirka  from  an  American  vessel  must  be 
remembered  as  a  mar  on  America's  rec- 
ord as  a  nation  of  refuge.  All  Americans 
descend  from  either  immigrsmts  or  refu- 
gees. 

In  remembering  the  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  independence,  let  us  all  re- 
dedicate  oui'selves  to  the  cause  of  liberty 
everywhere. 


A  GREAT  AND  GOOD  MAN- 
JAMES  CASH  PENNEY 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18,  1971 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than 
just  the  friends  and  employees  of  the 
J.  C.  Penney  Co.  mourn  this  week  over 
the  passing  of  the  firm's  great  founder. 
Mr.  James  Cash  Penney.  The  Nation  has 
lost  perhaps  its  noblest  embodiment  of 
private  entrepreneurship. 

Mr.  Penney  ■will  not  only  be  remem- 
bered for  founding  and  directing  one  of 
America's  most  successful  retail  busi- 
nesses. He  will  also  be  remembered  be- 
cause of  the  way  he  did  it. 

Personal  character  and  integrity  were 
the  foundations  of  Mr.  Peimey's  great- 
ness. And  while  his  retailing  acumen 
and  dedication  to  work  propelled  his 
company  into  the  ranks  of  the  giants,  it 
was  his  concern  for  people,  employees 
and  customers  alike,  that  made  the  J.  C. 
Penney  Co.  more  than  just  a  business. 

For  me.  Mr.  Penney's  passing  recalls 
some  personal  memories.  I  was  bom  and, 
during  my  early  childhood,  raised  in 
Kemmerer,  Wyo.,  the  site  of  Mr.  Pen- 
ney's first  store. 

My  mother  worked  at  the  Golden  Rule 
Store,  the  first  store  Mr.  Penney  opened. 
Kemmerer  was  a  rugged  mining  town 
in  those  days.  My  grandmother  operated 
a  boarding  house  just  a  few  doors  beyond 
Mr.  Penney's  first  emporium  and  she 
was  a  good  and  valued  customer.  Pen- 
ney's then,  as  now.  operated  on  the  firm 
base  of  providing  a  good  product  at  a  fair 
price,  offered  in  a  friendly  and  cheerful 
shop.  The  owner  and  his  employees  were 
proud  of  their  merchandise  and  active  in 
and  equally  proud  of  their  community. 

The  business  policies  and  personal  in- 
tegrity so  successfully  evident  in  Kem- 
merer were  to  serve  as  the  foundations  of 
Mr.  Penney's  company.  And  these  un- 
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shakable  foundations  today  support  1,700 
stores  with  annual  sales  exceeding  $4 
billion. 

In  an  age  when  cynicism,  especially  in 
business,  is  prevalent,  it  is  refreshing  to 
remember  the  sincerity  and  warmth  of 
James  Cash  Penney.  His  strength  of 
character,  his  deserved  success,  and  his 
personal  sensitivity  and  understanding 
for  his  fellow  human  beings  will  be 
missed  by  all  those  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  know,  respect,  and  love  him. 
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FBOCEDUKES 


LONG    BRANCH.    N.J..    ACTS    ON 
POLLUTION 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF    NEW    JXBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  18,  1971 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we 
must  continue  to  seek  solutions  to  the 
pollution  crisis  at  the  Federal  level,  we 
must  also  encourage  and  commend  the 
efforts  made  by  the  local  communities  to 
abate  the  various  forms  of  environmental 
pollution.  I  believe  that  if  we  are  to  re- 
store the  environment  the  restoration 
must  come  from  the  local  conununities, 
as  well  as  the  State  and  Federal  govern- 
ments. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  action 
taken  by  Mayor  Henry  CioCQ  and  the  city 
of  Long  Branch,  N.J.,  in  this  regard,  and 
I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  city's  project  plan  for  the  disposal 
and  reclamation  of  solid  waste: 

Cut  OF  Long  Branch  Municipal  Reclama- 
tion Cektsh  Project 

objective 
To  demonstrate  the  feasibility  oX  a  sys- 
tem of  home  separation  of  solid  wastes,  sep- 
arate municipal  pickup  of  various  solid  waste 
components  and  the  operation  of  a  munici- 
pal reclamation  center  in  a  medium  size 
city. 

PROJECT  NEED  AND   BACKCROUNO 

The  city  of  Long  Branch,  with  a  1970  pre- 
liminary census  ix>pulatlon  of  31.108.  is  Mon- 
mouth County's  largest  city  and  its  second 
most  populous  municipality.  It  is  located  in 
the  more  heavily  populated  area  of  the  coun- 
ty and  like  every  municipality  in  this  region 
has  had  severe  problems  concerning  solid 
waste  disposal.  The  rising  costs  of  private 
contract  garbage  collection  have  forced  the 
City  to  turn  to  municipal  collection  as  of 
February  1.  1071.  Suitable  lanrtflll  sites  are 
increasingly  hard  to  find  and  prospective 
sites  tinder  study  by  the  Board  of  Freehold- 
ers for  a  regional  land&ll  are  suspect  because 
of  the  likelihood  of  pollution  of  ground  wa- 
ters. In  this  setting  the  City  of  Long  Branch 
has  decided  to  experiment  with  methods  of 
reclsimation  or  recycling  of  various  compon- 
ents of  solid  waste  in  an  attempt  to  great- 
ly reduce  the  bulk  and  tonnage  of  garbage 
sent  to  landfill  sites. 

The  responsible  city  officials  do  not  believe 
that  the  operation  of  reclamation  centers 
alone  will  solve  the  solid  waste  problems  of 
the  United  States;  but  together  with  state 
and  federal  legislation  requiring  and  en- 
couraging reuse  by  granting  tax  incentives 
and  by  regulatory  devices,  large  scale  rec- 
lamation would  greatly  reduce  the  bulk  of 
wastes  which  have  to  be  dealt  with  and  in 
so  doing  partly  solve  our  pressing  solid  waste 
problems. 


1.  The  City  of  Long  Beach  will  require 
by  ordinance  the  home  separation  of  gar- 
bage into  the  following  components: 

(a)  newspapers 

(b)  bottles 

(c)  tin  and  aluminum  cans 

(d)  all  other 

Other  categories  may  be  established  for 
homes  later  and  different  categories  may  be 
established  for  particular  industries  and  busi- 
nesses. The  city  public  works  department 
will  devise  methods  and  schedules  for  the 
separate  pickup  of  garbage,  will  store  the  sep- 
arate components  at  its  reclamation  center 
and  sell  them  in  quantities  to  various  scrap 
companies  and  industries. 

2.  The  City  will  open  the  reclamation  cen- 
ter every  Sattirday  for  6-8  hours  and  receive 
materials  brought  in  by  Long  Branch  resi- 
dents and  will  pay  various  prices  for  such 
scrap. 

3.  While  Implementing  the  above  two  pro- 
grams the  city  will  also  be  engaged  in  the 
following  activities: 

(a)  Experimenting  with  various  meana  of 
educating  the  public  about  the  reasons  for 
separation  and  reuse,  securing  compliance 
with  the  ordinance  requiring  separation,  and 
Instructing  citizens  in  how  to  prepare  their 
garbage  for  pick  up. 

(b)  Keeping  detailed  atatistict  on  the 
amounts  of  garbage  and  various  components 
thereof  that  are  generated  by  the  City,  how 
much  Is  sold  for  scrap,  and  how  much  is  sent 
to  landfill.  An  attempt  to  assess  the  impact 
of  educational  and  publicity  campaigns  by 
studying  fluctuations  In  the  percentage  of 
separated  garbage  and  the  degree  of  thor- 
oughness vrith  which  it  has  been  prepared 
for  sei>arate  pickup  will  be  made. 

(c)  Making  surveys,  using  accepted  sta- 
tistical methods,  to  ascertain  the  degree  of 
public  compliance  with  garbage  separation 
regulations  and  testing  various  means  of 
gaining  compliance  by  further  education, 
fines,  and  other  methods. 

(d)  Studying  the  operation  of  the  weekly 
voluntary  reclamation  center  to  determine  if 
the  coet  of  operating  such  a  center  is  justi- 
fied by  a  savings  of  municipal  labor  in  pick- 
up of  garbage  and  in  Utter  control  on  streets, 
beaches  and  vacant  lots.  Also  survey  the 
people  who  bring  material  in  to  determine 
their  residence,  socio-economic  status,  age, 
and  other  Information  to  see  if  particular 
groups  make  greater  use  of  the  reclamation 
center  than  others  and  If  so  why. 

(e)  Develop  and  collect  educational  ma- 
terials for  use  in  local  schools  to  teach  chil- 
dren about  the  subject  of  reclamation  and 
reuse  of  resources  and  develop  courses  of 
study  and  specific  projects  Involving  recycling 
in  conjunction  with  the  local  school  ad- 
ministration. This  will  be  an  attempt  to  In- 
doctrinate youth  with  the  basic  conc^ts  and 
broad  ideas  behind  recycling  and  is  a  dif- 
ferent educational  program  than  that  out- 
lined at  3  (a)  supra,  (filmstrlps,  slides,  films, 
booklets,  etc.  could  be  educational  material 
developed). 

The  following  January  25  news  release 
gives  some  indication  of  the  success  of 
the  project  to  that  date.  The  enthusiasm 
which  seems  to  be  spreading  to  the  vsu-i- 
ous  nearby  communities  is  inspiring,  and 
I  would  hope  that  it  can  be  matched  on  a 
national  scale. 

Long  Branch,  N.J. 

January  25, 1971. 

All  records  were  smashed  again  as  this  City 
completed  the  ninth  week  of  their  escalating 
reclamation  efforts. 

19,735  pounds  of  revisable  salvage  was  proc- 
essed In  five  hotu«  this  past  Saturday,  to  be 
recycled  by  various  Industrial  plants. 

Interested  obeervers  from  surroimdlng 
areas,  and  those  from  the  national  scene, 
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continued  to  probe  tbe  reasons  why  ttiia  na- 
tional pilot  program  is  succeeding  ao  dra- 
matically— and  In  the  dead  of  viQtar — while 
similar  efforts  elsewhere  have  failed,  even 
under  much  more  favorable  conditions. 

Two  repreaentatlvee  from  Manaaquan  q>«nt 
the  day  in  noting  procedures  and  getting  In- 
formed Instruction  to  guide  them  in  launch- 
ing an  allied  operation  in  their  municipality, 
which  Councilman  Fred  Lockenmeyer  says 
wUl  start  "as  soon  as  poaslble,  perhaps  In  the 
next  two  weeks." 

Groups  from  Shrewsbury,  New  Shrewsbury, 
UtUe  Sliver,  West  Long  Branch  and  Colt's 
Nedc  are  also  being  welcomed  Into  the  mas- 
sive efforts  being  made  by  Long  Beach  to  pio- 
neer the  first  "practloal,  realistic  and  eco- 
nomiatU  broad  and  permanent  reclamation 
prognun  on  a  municipal  baals." 

Quotes  above  are  from  Donald  L.  Read, 
whose  duties  as  PubUc  Relations  Director  of 
American  Oan  Company's  subsidiary  MAT 
Chemicals  require  him  to  crlis-cross  the 
nation  in  promoting  that  firm's  efforts  to  re- 
duce Utter  and  encourage  every  worth-while 
program  designed  to  reduce  solid- waste  pol- 
lution and  advance  reclamation  of,  while 
thixs  preserving,  natural  resources. 

On  Wednesday  of  last  week.  Mayor  Henry 
R.  Oloffl  and  his  steering  committee  advanced 
a  bold  new  proposal  Ln  a  Joint  meeting  with 
other  municipalities,  suggesting  ''Immediate 
joint  action  now  on  proven  reclamation  ad- 
vantages— despite  state  disinterest  and  re- 
gardless of  any  possible  federal  grants." 

Cloffl  Is  preasLng  forward  on  seeking  state 
and  federal  support  for  a  regional  reclama- 
tion program,  designed  for  ultimate  recycling 
of  all  solid  waste  and  thus  eliminating  need 
for  future  lanrtflU  spaoe.  while  eliminating 
eventually  all  pollution  of  land,  air  and  water 
Ln  solid  waste  disposal. 

A  number  of  area  municipalities  have  been 
offered  participation  with  Ixuig  Branch  Ln 
all  phases  o<  their  reclamation  efforts. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

That  is  the  tragedy  of  their  defection, 
because  they  caxmot  riae  above  self-in- 
terest. Americans  will  be  the  lesser  for 
their  shameful  performance. 


POLITICAL  CHAMELEONS 


HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18,  1971 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
suggest  to  my  colleagues  that  we  are  wit- 
nessing this  week  one  of  the  most  fasci- 
nating— and  potentially  disastrous — po- 
Utical  turncoat  acts  of  this  century. 

In  the  decade  past,  and  particularly 
the  last  few  years,  we  have  witnessed 
widespread  dissatisfaction  wltii  Govern- 
ment by  students,  minorities,  and  many 
other  groups  of  Americans.  There  were 
numbers  of  politicians,  both  within  and 
without  the  Oovemment,  who  supported 
this  dissatisfaction.  When  accusations 
were  made  of  repression,  they  agreed; 
when  cries  of  power  to  the  people  were 
made,  their  fists,  too,  shot  into  the  air. 

Now  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  had  the  courage  and  wisdon.  lo  come 
before  the  Congress  and  the  country  tmd 
ofTer  a  plan  for  returning  power  to  the 
people,  not  through  armed  revolt  but 
through  peaceful  revolution. 

The  response  of  the  political  chame- 
leons has  been  to  march  doubletlme 
around  the  country  deriding  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals.  They  have  not  seen  the 
details  of  the  President's  legislation.  In- 
deed, they  do  not  care  to  see  those  de- 
tails. They  only  know,  or  think  they 
know,  that  what  Is  good  for  President 
Nixon  cannot  be  good  for  them. 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT  ON  THE  SAFE 
SCHOOL  ACT  OF  1971 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF  Nxw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18.  1071 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 

1st  of  this  month  I  introduced  in  the 
House  H.R.  3101.  tbe  Safe  Schools  Act 
of  1971.  This  legislation  would,  for  the 
first  time,  make  Federal  funds  available 
to  local  school  districts  to  help  deal  with 
the  serious  problem  of  crime  in  the 
schools.  No  such  funds  are  currently 
available  under  any  existing  Federal  ed- 
ucation or  law-enforcement  programs. 
As  a  result,  school  administrators  around 
the  country  are  being  forced  to  divert 
increasing  amounts  of  funds  from  direct 
educational  purix>ses  to  protect  students, 
teachers,  and  school  facilities. 

The  Safe  Schools  Act  contains  a  num- 
ber of  needed  safeguards  to  Insure  appro- 
priate use  of  the  funds  and  to  protect 
civU  rights.  Since  its  introduction,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  it  has  been  endorsed 
by  a  number  of  local  and  national  educa- 
tional and  parent  organizations,  and  has 
received  considerable  favorable  comment 
in  the  press.  WABC  Television  and  WINS 
Radio  in  New  York  City,  for  example, 
editorialized  on  the  proposal.  Their  com- 
ments follow: 

School  Ouabos  . .  .  Aai  Tbxt  Just  roa  Sraarr 
Caocanfo? 

(By  Pauick  Muldowney,  Editorial  Director  of 
W ABO-TV  (N.T.) ) 
PaaauAaT  B,  6,  7,  and  8,  1971. 

During  the  past  few  years,  N.T.  City 
schools  have  been  plagued  with  a  variety  of 
problems.  If  It  wasn't  a  teachers'  strike.  It  was 
decentralization  with  boycotts  and  picket 
lines  and  all-out  fighting. 

For  one  reason  or  another,  trouble  flairs. 
This  generates  Qghtlng  and  tbe  next  thing  we 
have  is  a  buUdlng  sxirroundcd  by  police.  Con- 
gressman Jonathan  Bingham  of  the  Bronx 
has  come  up  with  the  "Safe  Schools  Act  of 
1071"  and  we  think  It  deserves  support.  The 
bill  would  provide  money  for  school 
guards  .  .  .  men  and  women  who  would  patrol 
hallways  .  .  .  check  entrances  for  non-stu- 
dents .  .  .  and  provide  security  for  students 
and  teachers.  Money  would  be  available  to 
school  districts  that  applied  after  making 
plans  with  local  community  and  parent  or- 
ganizations. 

The  guards  would  not  be  police  .  .  .  they 
would  carry  no  weapons  or  mace.  They  would 
act  as  a  deterrent  to  trouble. 

Crossing  guards  have  already  relieved  many 
police  for  more  Important  work.  We  think 
school  guards  would  make  classrooms  and 
haUways  safe  again.  We'd  like  to  know  how 
you  feel  about  this. 

VioucMcx  nf  THX  Schools 

(By  Robert  W.  Dlokey,  General  Manager  of 

WINS  (N.T.)  Itedlo) 

FiBBUABT  3,  1071. 

Testerday's  brutal  attack  on  Newark  school 
teachers  U  an  outrage.  This  kind  of  violence 
can  only  hamper  attempts  to  resolve  the  la- 
sues  Involved  in  the  teachers  strike.  A  strike 
It  difficult  to  look  at  the  Issues  wlth- 
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out  passion,  but  violence  makes  reasonable 
discussion  Impossible. 

Unfortunately,  there's  a  growing  pattern  of 
violence  in  and  around  urban  schools.  Mili- 
tants have  found  It  all  too  easy  to  recruit  dis- 
contented students  for  activities  ranging 
from  malicious  mischief  to  mayhem.  Badly 
overcrowded  classrooms,  lack  of  proper  staffs 
and  facilities  and  a  cancerous  drug  problem 
have  contributed  to  this  climate  of  violence 
These  problems  must  be  overcome  before 
peace  and  progress  return  to  our  primary  and 
secondary  schools. 

It  will  take  time  and  money  to  solve  these 
Ilia  which  are  the  root  cause  of  the  oumnt 
crisis.  But,  something  must  be  done  Immedi- 
ately to  eliminate  the  violence  and  vandal- 
ism that  Is  a  by-product  of  these  conditions. 
Up  to  now,  there  has  been  a  lack  of  funds  to 
provide  adequate  security  In  and  around  the 
schools.  Congressman  Jonathan  Bingham 
has  Introduced  a  safe  schools  bill  which 
would  make  Federal  funds  available  for  this 
purpose.  In  the  light  of  recent  events.  Con- 
gress should  act  swiftly  and  favorably  on 
this  legislation. 


DEATH  IN  THE  MINES 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

or    KXMTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  February  18,  1971 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Decem- 
ber 30.  1970,  38  miners  perished  in  the 
coal  mine  explosion  near  Hyden,  Ky.  The 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  has  published 
an  indepth  analysis  dealing  with  this 
disaster,  and  I  now  include  it  in  the  Ric- 
ORD  for  your  perusal : 

FxnxsAL    Involvxmxmt:    BinrT    roa    SAimr 

Answkss  Ooxs  Bbtoitd  Laws 

(By   Ward   Sinclair) 

Washznoton. — Goal  mine  safety  begins 
here  and  It  ends  here  and  once  again,  with 
the  deaths  of  38  men  In  a  Kentucky  mine 
stUl  fresh,  a  nation  turns  to  Washington  for 
answers. 

It  has  been  ever  thus.  Large-scale  mine 
disasters  historically  have  stirred  the  fires  of 
reform  and  provided  the  Impetus  for  legisla- 
tion to  provide  the  miner  vrtth  a  safer  work- 
ing place. 

The  last  time  It  happened  was  In  1068.  In 
August  of  that  year,  nine  men  died  In  a  West 
Kentucky  mine  disaster.  Then  In  November 
the  public  conscience  was  Jolted  anew — 78 
men  were  killed  in  a  fiery  underground  tomb 
at  Parmlngton.  W.  Va. 

As  was  the  case  In  1910,  1041,  1962  and  1966 
when  Congress  reacted  to  disaster  by  pass- 
ing or  totighening  mining  laws,  the  stage 
again  was  set  for  reform. 

Out  of  that  uproar  came  tbe  federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969,  a  far- 
reaching  document  that  elated  reformers  and 
promised  a  new  day  for  the  men  In  an  In- 
dustry that  has  claimed  more  than  100,000 
lives  since  1900  and  In  the  last  40  years 
disabled  some  1.6  million. 

President  Nixon,  after  rumbled  White 
House  threats  of  a  veto,  signed  the  act  on 
Dec.  30,  1969.  As  he  did  so  he  warned  that 
the  act  might  cause  problems  of  adminis- 
tration. He  probably  little  realized  the  prob- 
lems that  would  surface. 

The  first  year  of  life  of  the  mine-safety 
act  was,  to  be  charitable,  a  year  of  difficulty. 
AdmlnlstraUon  of  the  law  was  severely  critic- 
ized by  reformers  and  coal  operators  alike. 
The  365  fatallUes  In  1970  surpassed  the  pre- 
vlovis  year's  total  by  52,  yet  production  and 
profits  continued  a  dlaey  upward  spiral  as 
demand  for  coal  Intensified. 

Then  came  the  cruelly  Ironic  epilogue— 
the  Hurricane  Creek  disaster.  A  year  to  tbe 
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itj  after  B4r.  Nixon  reluctantly  signed  the 
Itw,  38  Kentucklans  were  killed  In  a  mine  In 
trhl'ch.  Investigators  were  to  find,  multiple 
Ttolatlons  of  the  safety  law  had  taken  place, 
not  once,  but  various  times  during  1970. 

And  again  the  nation  warned  answers. 
But  this  time  It  Is  different.  Testerday's 
stock  response — that  the  law  Is  Inadequate- 
ly weak — went  out  of  style  on  the  day  that 
Ifr.  Nixon  affixed  his  name  to  the  stringent 
new  legislation. 

So  the  answers  lie  elsewhere.  Some  believe 
that  the  Department  of  Interior  and  Its  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines  have  petulantly  resisted  the 
mandate  to  make  mining  safer.  The  depart- 
ment defensively  Insists  that  too  much  was 
expected  too  soon.  Many  In  Congress  agree. 

Still  others  blame  President  Nixon  and  the 
White  House  for  not  treating  the  mine  safety 
situation  as  an  emergency  requiring  a  full- 
tcale  mobilization  of  effort.  Moreover,  the 
critics,  say,  political  maneuvering  by  the 
White  House,  In  the  department  and  In  the 
bureau  has  done  Irreparable  harm  to  the 
cause  of  safety. 

Criticism  Is  aimed  at  the  coal  operators,  as 
well:  The  men  who  for  years  enjoyed  a  hand- 
In-glove  relationship  with  the  Bureau  of 
nines  have  resisted — defiantly.  In  some  In- 
stances— the  Congressional  preamble  to  the 
law  which  decrees  that  health  and  safety 
of  the  miner  shall  be  "the  first  priority  and 
concern"  of  all  In  the  Industry. 

There  Is  truth  In  every  corner.  But  through 
It  all  runs  a  thread  which  suggests  that,  de- 
spite the  legislation  and  despite  the  criticism, 
industry  and  government  have  not  yet  recon- 
ciled themselves  to  the  basic  meaning  of  the 
law— that  the  miner,  aa  Congress  put  It,  Is 
the  "most  precious  resource." 

It  Is  a  difficult  dilemma.  Coal  Is  one  of  our 
most  essential  commodities.  It  fuels  the  na- 
tion's Industrial  machine.  Without  It  there 
would  be  little  electricity,  no  steel.  Dozens 
of  Industrial  by-products  come  from  coal. 
They  range  from  chemic.ils  to  cosmetics. 

Tet  the  cost  of  this  progress  comes  high. 
Ifoet  devastating  Is  the  human  cost,  with 
thousands  of  men  killed  and  disabled,  women 
left  widowed  and  destitute,  children  left 
fatherless. 

Coal  exacts  a  high  toll  In  other  ways.  Vast 
expanses  of  land  are  torn  asunder  by  sur- 
fwse  mining.  Acid  drainage  from  mines  con- 
taminates our  streams.  Fires  In  abandoned 
mines  bum  for  decades,  continually  pollut- 
ing the  air. 

In  places  like  Eastern  Kentucky,  over- 
loaded trucks  rushing  coal  to  market  leave 
the  highways  In  ruin.  In  places  like  Pennsyl- 
vania, cities  sink  as  abandoned  mine  work- 
ings far  under  the  earth  collapse.  Electricity 
plants  burning  coal  load  the  atmosphere 
with  noxious  sulfuric  fumes,  affecting  health 
and  property. 

The  dilemma  of  how  to  balsince  the  wel- 
tare  of  the  nation's  146,000  coal  miners  with 
the  voracious  demands  of  the  profits-oriented 
Industrial  machine  is  heightened  by  the  fact 
that  the  mine  safety  law  Is  administered  by 
poUUcians  and  bureaucrats  schooled  In  the 
art  of  compromise,  trained  to  respond  to  the 
greatest  pressures.  In  the  field,  the  law  pro- 
vides new  problems  for  federal  Inspectors 
who.  unaccustomed  to  having  strong  en- 
forcement tools,  have  had  to  promote  mine 
safety  through  compromise  and  cajole  with 
the  operators. 

Inevitably,  the  pressures — some  spoken, 
otbos  not — are  on  the  side  of  production 
Even  the  United  Mine  Workers  Union 
(UMW).  the  one  hope  of  the  working  miner, 
has  said  and  done  little  to  counterbalance 
these  pressures  at  work  in  government  and 
Industry. 

But  as  West  Virginia  Rep.  Ken  Hechler, 
who  became,  after  Farmington.  Capitol  Hill's 
moat  dogmatic  mine-safety  promoter,  ex- 
presses it:  "In  this  there  can  be  no  com- 
promise. Tou  cannot  compromise  men's  lives 
uid  men's  lungs.  Congress  has  established 
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this  priority  and  it  Is  very  clear:   It  Is  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  miner." 

This  is  an  examination  of  some  of  the  In- 
gredients that  made  1970  a  year  of  difficulty, 
a  year  of  continued  difficulty  for  the  men 
who  mine  America's  coal. 

TUX  LAW 

Even  before  the  Farmington  mine  blew  up 
in  1968,  the  push  was  on  for  a  better  mine 
safety  law.  Reformers  pointed  to  the  grim 
accident  statistics;  Ralph  Nader  and  others 
had  documented  the  "epidemic"  proportions 
of  black  lung  disease  suffered  by  miners. 

The  Johnson  Administration  In  the  early 
fall  of  1968  Introduced  a  measure  that  would 
have  dramatically  strengthened  the  govern- 
ment's enforcement  tools.  But  it  went  to 
Congress  too  late  to  achieve  action.  Then 
came  Farmington  and  there  were  sudden  new 
converts  to  the  cause  of  mine  safety. 

The  Nixon  Administration  revised  the 
Johnson  proposals  of  1968 — made  them 
tougher  In  some  respects — and  sent  its  offer- 
ing to  Congress,  accompanied  by  a  tough 
message  from  the  President  himself. 

Congress  reacted  favorably  to  the  chal- 
lenge. Alter  some  months,  legislation  evolved 
that  in  some  ways  was  more  than  most  people 
had  bargained  for.  Departing  from  usual 
legislative  practice,  It  directed  the  Interior 
secretary  to  do  certain  things,  rather  than 
permitting  him  to  do  them — a  feature  whose 
aim  was  to  make  sure  that  the  act  resulted 
In  action. 

The  act  was  given  other  sharp  teeth.  For 
example,  for  the  first  time  it  established 
fines  against  violators.  For  the  first  time.  It 
put  directly  Into  law  many  safety  stand- 
ards— electrical  equipment  requirements, 
escapeway  provisions,  roof  control  and  venti- 
lation plans  and,  after  lengthy  debate,  elim- 
inated so-called  "non-gassy"  mines  from 
special  legal  exemptions. 

The  powers  of  the  inspectors  were  broad- 
ened as  well.  For  instance,  the  definition  of 
an  imminent  danger — any  condition  likely 
to  kill  or  Injure  a  miner  before  It  Is  cor- 
rected— was  expanded,  and  the  Inspector  was 
given  the  power  to  close  a  mine  for  inade- 
quate dust  control.  As  a  bonus,  the  legisla- 
tion Included  black -lung  benefit  payments  to 
miners  and  their  surylvors  not  covered  by 
state  compensation  programs  and  it  required 
new  controls  to  prevent  excessive  dust,  which 
causes  black  lung. 

But  after  the  stirring  reassurance  from 
the  White  House  the  administration  became 
less  enthusiastic  about  what  was  occurring 
In  Congress.  The  White  House  objected  to  the 
black -lung  benefits  features  being  proposed: 
evidence  emerged  that  it  was  resisting  other 
sections  of  the  legislation. 

But  the  law  was  passed.  Some  legislators 
met  privately  to  celebrate  with  champagne. 
Ken  Hechler  called  the  law  a  "Magna  Carta" 
for  the  coal  miner. 

THE    WHrrX    HOUSE 

A  week  or  so  before  Christmas,  somebody 
at  the  White  House  leaked  the  word:  The 
President  was  not  pleased  with  the  result  of 
the  year-long  debate  in  Congress.  A  veto  of 
the  act  was  threatened  because  It  Included 
unpalatable  featxires. 

Editorial  writers  around  the  country  re- 
acted bitterly.  The  UMW  was  angry.  Congress 
was  angry.  Hechler  brought  seven  Farming- 
ton  widows  ot  Washington  txj  personally 
lobby  at  the  White  House. 

They  dldnt  get  to  see  the  President,  but 
they  were  told  that  Mr.  Nlxon  would  sign 
the  act,  which  he  did  the  next  day  In  a 
private  ceretoony  attended  by  none  of  the 
customary  flourish.  "It's  a  great  day  for  all 
of  us,"  said  Stuti  Kaznoskl,  a  brave  widow 
who  spoke  for  many  in  coal  country. 

The  White  House  had  nothing  to  say.  In 
fact,  between  March  of  1969  and  Dec.  30, 
1970— the  day  the  Flnley  Coal  Co.  mine  in 
Kentucky  exploded — the  White  House  made 
no  officlcJ  statements  on  coal  mine  safety. 
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Actions  seemed  to  say  more  than  words. 
A  series  of  White  House-sanctioned  appoint- 
ments and  personnel  changes  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  and  Its  Bureau  of  Mines, 
charged  with  enforcing  the  new  law,  had  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  mine  safety. 

THX    ENFOBCESS 

Although  the  Department  of  Interior  Is  a 
vast  bureaucracy,  often  very  set  in  its  ways, 
there  is  a  clear  chain  of  command  for  coal 
mine  safety  enforcement  and  administration. 

It  is  interesting  to  look  at  some  of  the 
personalities  Involved. 

First  was  Secretary  Walter  Hlckel,  who 
finally  was  fired — not  for  mine  safety,  but 
for  Cambodia.  Bureau  of  Mines  veterans  who 
worked  with  Hlckel  complained  that  he  had 
"a  5-mlnute  attention  span"  on  coal-mine 
problems.  Those  who  tried  oouldnt  get  his 
ear. 

The  imder  secretary  Is  Fred  Russell,  a 
wealthy  real -estate  developer  and  entrepre- 
neur who  was  a  leading  fund-raiser  during 
the  Nlxon  presidential  campaign  in  1968. 
He  has  played  a  major  role  In  mine-safety 
enforcement  decisions.  After  Hlckel  left,  Rus- 
sell was  the  No.  1  man  in  the  department. 

The  assistant  seCTetary  for  mineral  re- 
sources Is  HolUs  Dole,  a  former  Oregon  state 
geologist  who  Is  thought  of  highly  by  the 
captains  of  the  energy  industries. 

One  of  his  deputies  is  Gene  Morrell,  who 
was  an  oil-industry  lawyer.  Another  deputy 
is  Lewis  Helm,  a  publicist  who  worked  in 
the  Nlxon  campaign.  Two  other  aides  are 
Harry  L.  Moffett,  a  former  lobbyist  for  the 
American  Mining  Congress,  and  John  B.  Rigg, 
onetime  manager  of  the  Colorado  Mining 
Assn. 

Next  down  the  line  Is  the  Bxireau  of  Mines 
director. 

When  the  Nixon  administration  took 
over,  the  bureau  was  headed  by  John  F. 
O'Leary,  a  Democrat  who  had  a  keen  sense 
of  public  opinion.  Farmlngtcn  converted 
him  Into  an  aggressive  force  for  better 
safety  enforcement  and.  much  to  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  coal  Industry,  he  acted 
firmly  with  the  limited  tools  available  to 
him. 

In  January  of  1969,  like  other  Demo- 
cratic appointees,  O'Leary  submitted  a  pro 
forma  resignation.  It  was  not  accepted  by 
the  White  House  for  11  months.  When  it 
came  on  Feb.  28,  he  had  one  day's  notice 
to  clear  out.  Word  came  at  the  worst  possi- 
ble time — when  he  was  gearing  the  bureau 
to  handle  the  new  law,  which  would  take 
effect  within  a  month. 

A  mild-mannered  professor,  J.  Richard 
Lucas,  was  formally  nominated  to  replace 
O'Leary  in  May.  but  he  withdrew  his  name 
from  consideration  In  July  when  the  Sen- 
ate Insisted  that  he  relinquish  his  sizable 
portfolio  of  minerals  stocks. 

Meanwhile,  the  search  for  a  director  went 
on.  In  October — some  seven  months  after 
O'Leary  was  fired — the  White  House  nomi- 
nated Dr.  Elburt  P.  Osborn.  a  vice  president 
for  research  at  Pennsylvania  State  Univer- 
sity. Osborn,  a  geologist  by  training,  had  no 
practical,  technical  or  ncademlc  background 
In  coal  mining. 

He  was  approved  by  the  Senate  and  soon 
got  an  inkling  of  what  really  awaited  him. 
At  least  four  key  officials  In  his  bureau,  hav- 
ing an  effect  on  day-to-day  activities,  were 
either  lobbyists  or  party  faithfxU  or  fund- 
raisers who  knew  little  about  mining  and 
'ts  peculiar  problems. 

The  latest  and  moet  controversial  of  the 
lot  is  Edward  D.  Pallor,  who  was  selected 
by  Helm  to  be  Osbcm's  troubleshooter  In  a 
newly  created  position.  Fallor  will  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  fines  that  safety-law 
violators  are  assessed.  He  is  a  former  miinlc- 
Ipal  Judge  In  Iowa,  a  OOP  campaign  managex 
and  fund-raiser,  lobbyist  for  Iowa  colu- 
laundry  operators  and  member  of  the  Iowa 
Toung   Republican    Hall    of   Fame. 
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with  this  scene  set.  how  Is  enforcement 
of  the  Co«l  Ulne  He«lth  and  Safety  Act  of 
1970  going? 

Said  HolUs  Dole  In  August  to  a  Senate 
subcommittee  that  was  meeting  to  consider 
the  rash  of  criticism  of  the  bureau:  "The 
nation's  coal  mines  are  healthier  and  safer 
now  than  they  have  ever  been  before." 

Said  Sen.  Harrison  A.  WtlUams.  D-N.J.: 
"All  the  Information  available  to  me  reads 
like  an  Indictment  of  the  worst  order.  I 
cannot  begin,  in  one  setting,  to  enumerate 
all  the  grievous  charges  of  heinous  con- 
duct by  the  department." 

Tboe«  are  the  two  extremes.  But  even  the 
bureau's  warmest  friends  acknowledge  that 
things  did  not  go  well  with  the  mine  safety 
act  last  year.  Virtually  every  week  a  new 
criticism  was  raised  against  the  bureau  and 
tbe  department. 

Admittedly,  the  law  gave  the  bureau  a  lot 
to  do  and  not  much  time  In  which  to  do  It. 
The  law  Imposed  31  separate  deadlines  re- 
quiring regulatory  action — most  of  it  major — 
before  the  act  would  be  fully  operative. 

Perhaps  the  clearest  example  of  dep«u^- 
mental  confusion  showed  up  In  the  handling 
of  penalties  that  Congress  decreed  should  be 
aaaessed  against  violators  of  the  law.  That 
was  one  of  the  new  "teeth"  Congress  pro- 
vided for  the  enforcers. 

In  fact,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  didn't  assess 
any  fines  at  all.  although  Inspectors — work- 
ing In  a  limited  way  because  of  court  Injunc- 
tion— cited  operators  for  more  than  36.000 
violations. 

Last  March.  Undersecrstary  RuaseU  ordered 
the  prlntmg  of  safety  regulations  and  a  pen- 
alty system,  to  take  effect  Immediately,  even 
though  Interior  had  not  allowed  the  custom- 
ary time  period  for  public  comment.  More- 
over, operators  were  being  held  responsible 
for  regtilatlcMis  they  had  not  seen. 

A  group  of  small  operators  from  Virginia 
sought  an  Injunction,  which  they  won.  In  a 
federal  district  court.  On  Russell's  orders. 
Interior  did  not  fight  the  court  action.  And 
then  having  lost  In  Virginia,  the  department 
applied  the  court  order  nationally  to  be  "fair" 
to  all  operators. 

Riissell  then  put  through  another  penalty 
plan,  to  take  effect  when  the  Injunction  ex- 
pired. But  there  was  a  catch — It  wasn't  actu- 
ally to  be  enforced.  Operators  cited  for  viola- 
tions were  told  they  would  be  fined  later. 

The  third  attempt  to  finally  apply  fliies  was 
published  last  month — again,  with  no  ad- 
vance public  notice — with  Edward  Fallor  to 
be  the  asses^unent  offlclal.  That  plan,  which 
many  expect  to  be  challenged  again  tn  court 
by  operators.  Incorporates  another  hooker 
known  as  an  "absence  of  fault." 

Under  that  concept,  an  operator  may  be  ex- 
cused from  a  fine  If  he  can  show  that  the 
violation  took  place  in  bis  mine  despite  bis 
"diligence"  or  "due-care."  Hechler.  mincing 
no  words,  calls  It  "a  clear  sellout  to  the  oper- 
ators." 

The  critics'  other  central  target  of  bureau 
activities  has  been  its  failure  to  conduct  the 
legally  required  number  of  inspections — four 
a  year  tn  every  mine  tn  addition  to  spot 
checks  at  mines  determined  to  be  excessively 
hazardous. 

The  bureau  estimates  that  It  wlU  need 
1. 000  Inspectors  to  fully  enforce  the  law. 
which  Dr.  Osborn  says  will  be  possible  by  the 
end  of  summer.  How  many  inspectors  It  has 
aboard  Is  not  easily  answered  because  of 
varying  week-to-week  figures,  but  the  bureau 
appears  to  be  about  half-way  toward  Its  goaJ. 

Thx  Statx's  Rols:  Coax.  Indvstbt  "TcaMon." 

Swamps  Agcncy 

(By  David  V    Hawpe) 

LcxiMCTON.  Ky. — The  shudder  of  death  that 

moved  through  the  Plnley  Coal  Co.  mines 

on  Dec.  30  Is  still  being  felt  by  the  Kentucky 

Department  of  Mines  and  lidlnerals. 
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The  Hurricane  Creek  disaster  was  a  night- 
marish end  to  a  year  of  frustration  for  the 
department,  which  bad  to  cope  with  up- 
heaval caused  by  the  federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1900  and  with 
expansion  caused  by  the  booming  coal  mar- 
ket of   1970. 

For  a  decade  before  1970,  the  number  of 
mines  that  had  to  be  licensed  and  Inspected 
had  dwindled. 

Suddenly  last  year  almost  400  new  mines 
requested  licenses  In  Kentucky.  The  coal 
market  was  moving,  and  everybody  wanted  to 
take  the  quick  ride  to  riches.  Underground 
operators,  unable  or  unwilling  to  comply 
with  the  1969  federal  law.  began  leaving 
their  deep  mines  and  opening  strip  mines. 

"The  industry  was  in  turmoil."  Commis- 
sioner of  BClnes  and  Minerals  Harreld  Klrk- 
patrtck  conceded.  "It  was  a  particularly 
difficult  year  for  us.  We  were  swamped  with 
paper  work." 

And  with  a  budget  of  only  (660,000,  he 
said,  there  was  not  enough  money  to  do 
everything  he  and  hts  staff  wanted  to  do  to 
meet  the  crisis.  With  35  Inspectors  to  watch- 
dog a.087  mines,  there  was  not  enough  man 
power  to  expand  the  educational  programs 
of  the  department. 

With  this  circumstance  as  a  backdrop,  a 
Courier-Journal  reporter  studied  records, 
questioned  officials  and  reviewed  procedures. 
The  following  facts  were  uncovered : 

Inspections  conducted  by  the  department 
have  fallen  off  almost  49  f>er  cent  since  the 
peak  Inspection  year  of  1963,  while  closures 
of  mines  for  violations  of  law  have  dropped 
almost  77  per  cent.  This  compares  with  a 
decline  of  about  37  per  cent  In  underground 
mines  during  the  same  period. 

The  department  Is  so  short-staffed  that  one 
Inspector  tn  the  Hazard  district  office  re- 
corded 440  Inspections  last  year. 

The  department  Is  so  short-staffed  that 
follow-up  checks  are  seldom  possible,  after 
operators  are  sent  letters  Instructing  them 
to  correct  violations  found  by  Inspectors. 
Many  operators  do  not  even  answer  the 
letters. 

The  department  keeps  no  cumulative  sta- 
tistics on  the  kinds  of  violations  found  by 
Inspectors,  which  would  Identify  trends  in 
the  various  districts  and  In  the  state  as  a 
whole. 

The  department  has  no  formal,  written 
plan  for  Investigation  of  disaster  such  as 
the  Hurricane  Creek  explosion.  It  follows 
procedures  developed  Informally  over  the 
years. 

The  department  Is  at  a  disadvantage  In 
hiring  Inspectors,  since  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines  can  start  Its  beginning  Inspectors  at 
a  salary  of  (500  more  than  the  state  mint* 
mum.  And  the  federal  salary  at  the  senior 
inspector  level  Is  more  than  (1.600  greater 
per  year  than  Kentucky's. 

The  department  operates  under  a  19-year- 
old  law  that  Is  outdated  In  many  respects 
but  an  agency  effort  to  have  that  law  revised 
extensively  got  nowhere  during  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly. 

That  revision  would  have  brought  the 
state  mine-safety  regulations  more  nearly 
Into  line  with  federal  standards.  And  Klrk- 
patnck  says  he  plans  to  offer  a  new  bill  to 
the  1973  General  Assembly  which  would 
raise  state  rules  to  the  federal  level — and 
even  go  beyond  U.S.  proposals  In  some  In- 
stances. 

Although  the  1969  federal  laws  Is  sweep- 
ing and  overlaps  state  efforts  somewhat. 
Klrkpatrlck  sees  an  expanded  research  and 
educational  role  for  his  agency,  as  well  as 
Improved  enforcement  of  Improved  safety 
standards. 

His  Intent  Is  for  the  state  and  federal 
programs  to  supplement  each  other,  with 
one  providing  a  cross-check  against  the 
other. 

The  federal  law  provides  specifically  for 
cooperation  with  the  states  m  the  fields  of 
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miner  health  and  safety.  Federal  grants  are 
available  to  help  state  plan  and  execute 
programs  In  these  areas,  and  Kentucky  was 
first  to  apply  for  money  for  a  comprehensive 
plan  which  would  expand  personnel  and  Ini- 
tiate a  minc-safcty  instructional  project. 

Department  spokesmen  explained  the  de- 
cline tn  Inspections  by  citing  the  movement 
toward  larger  mines  In  Kentucky.  "The 
larger  the  mines,  the  longer  It  takes  to  do 
nne   Inspection,"   one  official   noted. 

Also,  the  department  at  some  point  de- 
termined that  more  miners  are  killed  by 
their  own  actions  or  Inaction,  rather  than 
by  physical  conditions  Inside  the  mines, 
so  a  new  Inspection  technique  was  Instituted! 
Now  the  Inspectors  watch  operations  in 
progress,  as  well  as  lnsi>ect  the  equipment 
and  material. 

Also,  there  was  a  time  when  two  Inspectors 
would  visit  the  same  mine  to  double-up  on 
the  Inspection  necessary,  and  both  would 
claim  an  Inspection  for  the  statistical  rec- 
ord. "We  cut  that  out.  and  that  caused  a 
drop  too."  a  department  spokesman  said. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the  num- 
ber of  mines  Increased  by  about  400  In  1970, 
and  the  number  of  Inspections  decreased  by 
four.  The  number  of  closures  rose  from  122 
In  1969  to  139  tn  1970.  The  Increase  in  mines 
from  1969  to  1970  Includes  a  boost  of  more 
than  IS  In  the  number  of  underground 
mines,  which  require  most  of  the  depart- 
ment's  time  In   Inspection. 

When  ln8i>ectlons  do  produce  Instances  of 
violations,  the  department  sends  a  letter  to 
the  operator  ordering  htm  to  correct  the  of- 
fense. Some  situations  are  corrected  on  the 
spot. 

"We  get  a  lot  of  answers  to  the  letters," 
said  a  department  offlclal.  "Some  we  never 
hear  from,  just  like  any  other  business.  But 
If  an  operator  Is  the  kind  that  consistently 
does  not  let  us  know  by  letter  that  he  cor- 
rected his  violations,  we're  going  to  know 
he  Is  a  problem  case  anyway." 

Of  course,  he  says,  the  Inspectors  always 
check  for  corrections  of  past  offenses  when 
they  make  their  next  regular  inspection  of 
the  mines  tn  question.  E^ch  mine  is  sup- 
posed to  be  Inspected  four  times  a  year.  If 
the  budget  of  the  department  will  pernut. 

"If  the  taxpayers  were  willing  to  hire  us 
up  to  100  people  to  follow  up  on  these  let- 
ters, we  could  do  it."  the  offlclal  concluded. 

Klrkpatrlck  emphasized  also  that  Inspec- 
uoii  would  not  have  prevented  the  Hurri- 
cane Creek  tragedy.  The  cause  of  the  explo- 
sion that  killed  38  men  was  Illegal  blasting 
practices,  which  would  not  have  been  con- 
ducted  during  a  visit  by  an   Inspector. 

When  the  reports  on  inspections  come  to 
the  Lexington  headquarters  of  the  depart- 
ment each  one  Is  seen  by  Klrkpatrlck's  assist- 
ant, J.  H.  Mosgrove.  who  has  been  with  the 
department  for  years. 

"I  try  to  review  each  one,  and  it  is  possible 
to  spot  the  trends  in  the  process,  "  Mosgrove 
said.  "When  you  have  a  good  deal  of  experi- 
ence In  this,  you  see  the  patterns.  And  your 
men  in  the  field  notice  the  patterns,  too." 

Tears  of  experience  also  has  determined 
the  department's  plan  of  action  In  respond- 
ing to  a  disaster  such  as  that  at  Hurricane 
Creek  near  Hyden. 

"The  traditional  Investigating  procedure, 
based  on  past  experience,  was  carried  out. 
but  if  a  plan  for  disaster  Investigation  ap- 
pears warranted  this  department  would 
certainly  be  amenable  to  the  Idea,"  Klrk- 
patrlck said. 

During  the  1970  session  of  the  legislature. 
Klrkpatrlck  proposed  a  major  expansion  of 
his  department.  Including  creation  of  two 
new  categories  of  employees:  mine  safety  In- 
structor, with  a  salary  of  not  less  than  (7,300. 
and  electrical  Inspector,  with  a  salary  of  not 
less  than  (11,400. 

The  commissioner  hoped  to  hire  an  elec- 
trical inspector  and  mine  safety  instructor 
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(or  each  of  the  five  Department  of  Mines  and 
Uinerals  districts  In  the  state. 

Klrkpatrlck  also  pro|>osed  a  provision 
wbich  would  allow  the  commissioner  to  pur- 
chase vehicles,  materials  and  equipment  for 
tbe  use  of  the  department  and  mine  rescue 
lUtlons  as  he  might  deem  necessary. 

He  said  the  cost  of  such  an  expansion 
would  have  been  negotiated  with  the  state's 
budgetary  experts  after  passage  of  the  en- 
sbllng  legislation. 

"Education  Is  the  answer  to  something  like 
tbe  Hyden  thing,  "  Klrkpatrlck  said.  "Most 
miiie  deaths  are  caused  by  attitudes  and 
practices  that  can  be  changed  only  through 
a  loUd  effort  to  educate  the  men  who  go  into 
ihe  mines." 

Kentucky  will  Initiate  its  program  as  soon 
ss  the  Department  of  the  Interior  approves 
Uie  (330,000  grant  request  submitted  by  the 
department,  with  the  help  of  the  Kentucky 
Program  Development  Office.  And  the  hope  Is 
ibat  the  program  will  reach  every  man  in  the 
Kentucky  coal  mines,  over  a  period  of  years. 
"Instructional  talent  will  be  recruited  from 
Uie  coal  industry  because  we  feel  It  is  of 
prime  importance  if  we  are  to  do  an  effective 
job  that  our  Inspectors  have  a  measure  of 
background  in  the  Industry  with  which  they 
are  to  work."  Klrkpatrlck  said. 

With  the  money,  seven  instructors  and  two 
electrical  experts  and  three  responsible  dust 
consultants  will  be  hired.  They  should  re- 
lieve the  department's  Inspectors  of  part  of 
the  educational  work  they  now  do,  and  per- 
mit them  to  concentrate  more  time  in  in- 
spection. 

The  inspectors,  a  crucial  element  In  the 
itate  program,  are  chosen  for  their  qualifica- 
tions, which  must  Include  10  years'  experi- 
ence in  the  coal  mines,  at  least  five  years  of 
wblch  must  be  in  this  state. 

They  must  pass  tests  on  their  knowledge 
of  coal  mines  cases,  coal  mine  ventilation, 
the  Kentucky  mining  law,  first  aid,  mine 
flres  and  explosions,  mining  electrlcty  and 
blasting  practices  in  coal  mining.  They  must 
ibo*  ability  to  use  ventilation  measuring 
Instruments,  explosive  and  poison  gas  testing 
Instruments  and  mine  rescue  apparatus. 

They  must  show  ability  to  course  air 
through  a  simulated  coal  mine,  and  must 
demonstrate  knowledge  of  methods  to  com- 
bat mine  fires  and  complete  recovery  work. 
"We  feel  It  Is  safe  to  say  that  not  more 
than  25  per  cent  of  the  applicants  pass 
this  test  on  their  first  effort,"  Klrkpatrlck 
said. 

This  deep,  professional  knowledge  required 
of  the  inspectors  13  one  reason  department 
HWkesmen  were  taken  back  by  a  proposed 
retesting  program  for  veteran  inspectors  that 
was  submitted  to  the  last  seasion  of  the  leg- 
islature. 

"I  was  really  hurt  over  that."  one  high 
oflldal  said.  "I  could  not  get  to  the  bot- 
tom of  why  they  wanted  to  do  that.  Can 
you  Imagine  doctors  being  re-examined,  or 
Iswyers  going  twice  before  the  bar?  These 
*n  professional  men  who  constantly  Im- 
prove their  knowledge  and  skills." 

The  bill  to  Institute  the  retesting  program 
»!•  sponsored  by  a  group  of  Jefferson  Coun- 
ty legislators. 

"I  classed  It  a.s  vicious  .  .  .  extremely 
rtclous  .  .  .  without  foundation,"  the  de- 
partment sp>okesman  said. 

The  department  did  try  to  lower  the  in- 
spectors' experience  requirement  from  10  to 
8Te  years  during  the  last  legislative  session, 
txit  the  bill  did  not  clear  the  House  State 
Government  Committee. 

The  bin  Involved  a  comprehensive  revamp- 
^  of  the  Kentucky  mining  law.  It  Is  out- 
lined In  many  respects,  and  the  department 
"ants  it  to  dovetail  Into  the  1969  federal  law. 
Klrkpatrlck  explained  that  the  department 
"lU  propose  an  even  more  far-reaching  bill 
to  the  1973  legislature,  and  he  hopes  there 
■IB  be  more  attention  paid  to  this  one  than 
there  was  the  last. 
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"We  got  it  in  late,  and  we  were  criticized 
for  that,"  the  commissioner  said,  "but  we 
were  waiting  for  the  federal  law  to  be  final- 
ized before  we  prepared  our  bill.  That  only 
made  sense.  Anyway,  there  was  not  a  word 
In  tbe  papers  skbout  our  bill  when  it  was 
Introduced  and  yet  it  was  the  most  compre- 
hensive effort  to  revamp  our  state  mining 
law  since  It  was  written  in  1962." 

Klrkpatrlck  believes  that  even  working 
under  the  present  law,  his  Inspectors  do  an 
effective  job  of  enforcement. 

"There  is  no  politics  in  my  dejjartment," 
he  said.  "The  professional  requirements  for 
these  employees  are  too  strict  for  hiring  to 
be  political.  We  have  dismissed  no  Inspectors 
during  this  administration." 

The  department  has  given  its  men  stand- 
ing Instructions  to  "take  care  of  any  situa- 
tion which  creates  what  In  (their)  judgment 
is  an  Imminent  danger  to  the  safety  of  the 
workmen."  By  law  the  Inspector  has  author- 
ity to  close  a  mine,  or  any  section  of  a  mine, 
when  Imminent  danger  Is  observed. 

"We  feel  that  our  closure  record  of  mines 
substantiates  that  this  action  is  taken  when 
the  inspector  deems  it  necessary,"  he  added. 

The  fines  available  to  the  department  un- 
der Kentucky  law  are  limited  to  (200  for 
each  violation,  and  officials  believe  that  clo- 
sure is  much  more  effective. 

"When  you  shut  down  a  mine,  It  costs 
the  op)erator  all  the  production  he  would 
have  bad,  and  his  equipment  Is  sitting 
Idle,"  Klrkpatrlck  said. 

Besides,  the  department  does  not  believe 
that  punitive  action  Is  the  answer.  It  is 
rather  In  the  educational  role,  which  has 
been  an  expanding  part  of  the  department's 
activities. 

In  1965  a  new  federal  law  required  use 
of  a  flame  safety  lamp  in  mines  employ- 
ing 14  or  fewer  people,  and  it  fell  the  lot  of 
the  Kentucky  department  to  begin  tJ^lnlng 
men  In  the  proper  use  and  maintenance  of 
the  devices,  which  are  used  to  detect  the 
presence  of  explosive  methane  gas  or  the 
absence  of  Ufe-glvlng  oxygen. 

Since  1966  the  department  has  averaged 
giving  more  than  1,000  flame  safety  lamp 
certificates,  and  each  applicant  must  be 
trained  or  tested.  In  1970  alone,  the  depart- 
ment wrote  1,913  such  certificates. 

The  department  also  gives  classes  In  the 
fundamentals  of  practical  coal  mining,  which 
enable  prospective  foremen  to  qualify  for 
their  licenses.  In  1970  alone,  342  such  licenses 
were  granted  after  the  applicants  passed  a 
battery  of  complicated  tests. 

Tbe  department  also  wrote  446  first  aid 
certificates,  and  70  mine  rescue  certificates. 

"It  is  a  little-known  fact  in  this  state  that 
Kentucky  is  the  leader  in  mine  rescue," 
Mosgrove  said.  In  the  20  years  since  the  na- 
tional mine  rescue  contests  began,  Kentucky 
teams  have  taken  the  top  spot  each  year 
except  one — that  was  the  first  year,  1951. 

"And  every  yeiu-  we  have  Kentucky  teams 
that  take  several  of  the  top  spots,"  Mosgrove 
said.  "We  have  taken  as  many  as  five  of  tbe 
top  places  in  one  year." 

Critics  cite  the  fact  that  tbe  Department 
of  Mines  and  Minerals  is  headed  by  "a 
wealthy  coal  operator  who  sees  coal  as  a 
(400  million  product."  They  say  Klrkpatrlck 
believes  too  much  enforcement  can  be  "eco- 
nomically destructive." 

The  critics  note  that  Klrkpatrlck  reacted 
to  the  Congressional  furor  over  strict  dust 
standards  In  American  mines  by  saying,  "A 
German  scientist  says  one  cigarette  Is  more 
harmful  to  the  lungs  than  eight  hours  in  a 
coal  mine." 

Klrkpatrlck  remains  aloof  from  such  criti- 
cism, and  he  sticks  to  his  view  that  the  de- 
partment is  doing  an  effective  job  with 
tbe  resources  It  has. 

And  he  believes  he  Is  making  every  effort 
to  update  the  Etentucky  mining  law,  to  tise 
available  money  for  Improvement  in  the 
Kentucky  program,  to  emphasize  those  areas 
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in  which  most  mine  fatalities  occur,  to  sup- 
port tbe  conscientious  Inspectors  in  the  field. 
"We  have  tried  o\ir  best  to  be  aggressive, 
to  do  as  much  as  we  can."  he  concluded. 

Thk  OpzaAToas:   Thtt  Attack  Nbw  Bitlbs, 

PKAB   "FLT-BT-N1GHT"   COMPETTrORS 

(By  Ed  Ryan) 

WHrrESBURG,  Ky.— Dan  QulUen,  coal  dust 
on  his  gaunt  face,  sat  among  bankers  and 
merchants  in  the  Cardinal  Restaurant  and 
tried  to  explain  to  a  reporter  the  problems 
a  conscientious  mine  operator  faces  in  com- 
plying with  the  federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969. 

"The  thing  is,  we  don't  know  what  to  do  to 
comply  in  some  cases,"  he  said.  "Somebody's 
got  to  tell  us  how  to  do  it.  .  .  .  We're  play- 
ing the  game  under  a  new  set  of  rules." 

Thirty-five  years  old,  a  business-adminis- 
tration graduate  of  Berea  College,  a  school 
teacher  at  one  time,  a  former  purchasing 
agent  for  a  large  coal  company — Dan  Quil- 
len's  background  may  not  be  typical  of  tbe 
average  coaJ  mine  operator  In  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky. 

But  bis  frustrations  In  dealing  with  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  1969  federal  law  at  bis 
underground  mine  near  Sandllck  Creek  Il- 
lustrate a  pattern  of  confusion  and  con- 
sternation among  many  operators  of  both 
small  and  large-scale  mines. 

In  numerous  Interviews  with  mine  oper- 
ators, criticisms  such  as  these  emerged: 

"The  law  has  reduced  the  safety  In  tbe 
small  mines  of  Eastern  Kentucky,  rather 
than  Improve  it." — BJ".  Reed,  a  respected 
coal  offlclal  of  the  Turner-Elkhorn  Mining 
Co.  at  Drift. 

"This  law  was  designed  to  stop  spectacular 
accidents  such  as  h^pened  at  Hyden  (where 
38  men  died  in  an  explosion  i .  but  It  hasn't 
got  down  to  the  real  nitty-gritty  matters  of 
safety." — Harry  LaVlers  Jr.,  vice  president  of 
operations  of  Southeast  Coal  Co.  and  a 
knowledfjeable  mine  technologist. 

"The  law  requires  us  to  put  up  100  per 
cent  more  capital  for  a  new  mine  we  open 
.  .  .  and  the  customer  pays  the  blU  In  the 
end." — Robert  Gable,  whose  family  owns  and 
opterates  the  mines  at  Stearns  in  McCreary 
County. 

Some  small  mine  operators,  who  have  been 
successfully  dodging  compliance  with  many 
of  the  federal  law's  regulations,  may  now 
get  what  coal  they  can  from  their  under- 
ground mines,  anyway  they  can.  until  closed 
down  by  the  Inspector. — Another  operator 
who  asked  not  to  be  identified. 

On  that  day  in  the  Cardinal  Restaurant. 
Dan  QuUlen  was  worrying,  among  other 
things,  about  how  he  was  going  to  comply 
with  the  law's  requirement  on  resplrable 
dust  at  the  face  of  coal  seam. 

"Resplrable  dust"  is  coal  dust  In  the  mine's 
atmosphere  that  is  so  fine  that  a  person's 
natural  respiratory  organs  can't  remove  it 
from  the  body.  It  lodges  in  a  miner's  lungs 
and  eventually  reduces  the  capacity  of  the 
lungs  to  such  a  degree  that  any  type  of  exer- 
cise is  very  tiring  and  eventually  becomes 
impossible. 

Under  the  federal  law.  the  atmosphere  in 
the  mine  can  contain  a  maximiun  of  3  milli- 
grams of  resplrable  dust  per  cubic  meter  of 
air. 

"We  didn't  even  know  the  right  procedures 
to  measure  the  dust,"  Quillen  said,  adding 
that  he  sent  his  mine  foreman.  Roy  Jordan, 
to  a  three-day  school  at  Norton,  Va. 

It  was  found  that  QulUen's  small  un<'er- 
ground  mine  had  an  average  of  "better  than 
7  milligrams"  of  resplrable  dust.  Just  to  find 
this,  however,  took  some  doing. 

"Honestly,  by  ignorance,  we  messed  up  20 
samples.  The  Bureau  of  ^^nes  rejected  them, 
and  we  had  to  do  them  over." 

Late  last  year,  using  water  sprays  at  the 
face  of  the  coal  and  diverting  more  ventila- 
tion to  tbe  face,  Quillen  was  able  to  make 
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progress — b«  had  bU  dust  down  to  4.39  mil* 
llKrama.  Tlia  tnsp«ctor.  Mttafled.  gave  QuUl«n 
an  ezMnaion  of  time  to  reduce  the  dust. 

But  last  week,  the  lat«st  samples  of  dust 
were  returned  by  th*  Inspector  wltb  tbe  dls- 
ct.  iraglng  new.  that  tbe  resplrable  dust  wms 
back  up  to  5  J  mllil^ams  per  cubic  mater  of 
air. 

"I  don't  know  wbat  we  can  do.  "commented 
QuUien.  "Just  keep  trying  I  guess." 

The  real  problem  comes  late  tn  1972  when 
the  federal  law  will  require  resplrable  duat  to 
be  down  to  2  mllllgimms. 

Tbe  mine  operators  Interviewed  do  not  ob- 
ject to  the  Intent  of  the  law — better  health 
and  safety  provisions  for  tbe  miner.  But 
they  resent  that  the  law  has  lumped  East 
Kentucky  mines  In  the  same  category  as 
the  deep-shaft  "gassy"  mines  of  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Pennsylvania,  considered  to  be 
potentially  more  dangerous. 

Reed,  the  73-year-old  spry  treasurer  of  tbe 
Turner- El kborn  Mining  Co.,  erplalned  that 
"any  part  of  the  law  that  experienced,  qual- 
ified underground  mine  personnel  believe 
contributes  to  safety,  we  are  ready  to  comply 
with. 

"Bi:t  there's  a  tremendous  difference  be- 
tween the  deep-shaft  mines  and  the  mines 
(In  East  Kentucky)  above  the  water  level — 
in  the  area  of  ventilation,  for  Instance 

For  Instance,  Reed  explained,  the  "wing 
curtains"  used  near  the  mining  face  of  the 
ooal  ^«nds  "to  obstruct  the  t1«w~  of  the 
miner)  and  was  put  in  the  law  "for  Imag- 
inary dangers." 

Tbe  wing  curtains,  made  of  heavy  burlap- 
like materUu,  direct  air  currents  from  the 
mine  passageways  onto  tbe  miners  nearest 
the  coal  'ace. 

lAVlera  said  that  tbe  additional  air  drcula- 
tlan  oaoaed  by  the  wing  curtains  is  "colder 
than  bell  and  dry — the  humidity  drops  to 
■ero.  It's  belUahly  uncomfortable,  and  you 
end  up  trying  to  heat  the  air  going  into 
mine.  ...  By  trying  to  solve  problems  you 
present  others." 

Reed  adds  that  "the  miner  himself  doesn^ 
want  the  wing  curtain  and  unless  there's 
someone  there  to  hit  them  over  the  head  they 
won't  use  It." 

Talk  to  quiet-spoken  Elmer  Wbl  taker,  head 
of  the  Whltaker  Coal  Co.  In  Hazard,  and  you 
find  he's  bothered  by  basically  tbe  same  parts 
of  the  law — the  ones  dealing  with  reaptrable 
dust  and  ventUatton. 

But  there's  another  h&ng-up  for  him — tbe 
great  inrorease  In  paper  work. 

"Tou  have  to  fill  out  so  many  reports  that 
you  don't  do  what  you're  supposed  to  be  do- 
ing to  protect  the  miners'  safety,"  Whltakar 
complained. 

"You've  likely  got  some  problem  in  the 
mine  you  need  to  be  In  there  seeing  about, 
rather  than  wiiing  out  reports  fox  the  gov- 
ernment." 

This  dislike  of  "paper  work"  mmj  be  why 
many  snukll  mme  operators  have  not  bothered 
to  seek  Small  Business  Administration 
loans  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  complying  with 
the  law. 

"As  a  breed,  the  small  operators  and  rugged 
individualists  who  are  Impatient  with  red 
tape."  says  Oable,  a  comparatively  big  mine 
operator.  "Not  many  of  them  are  willing — 
or  sometimes  able — to  flu  out  a  56-page  ap- 
plication for  a  government  loan." 

Bxen  though  Oable  believes  that  bastcally 
tbe  health  and  safety  act  la  a  "good  law."  he 
thinks  It  has  "turned  out  to  be  a  nightmare" 
tn  some  respects. 

Tbe  rigid  regulations  and  a  "groesly  un- 
realistic" compliance  timetable,  caused  many 
small  underground  miners  to  switch  to  sur- 
face and  auger  mining,  he  says. 

There  was  some  concern  expressed  that 
money-hungry,  fly-by-night  operators  will — 
because  of  the  stringent  law — rush  Into  the 
eoal-wealtby  mountains,  "hog"  what  coal 
tbey  can  reach  easily  and  leave  the  land  des- 
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tttute  and  tbe  remaining  minerals  unrsaeh- 
able. 

A  number  of  small  mine  operators,  who 
aren't  as  safety-conscious  as  others,  are  ask- 
ing themselves  whether  "we  simply  continue 
(outside  the  law)  as  we  always  have  been  do- 
ing and  wait  until  we  are  closed  down?" 
Oable  says. 

'Most,  If  not  all.  small  mines  cannot  af- 
ford to  operate  legally  under  tbe  law,"  he 
commented.  '"When,  then,  do  they  get  closed 
down?" 

Another  operator  said  that  IX  the  profit 
margin  is  not  "stgniflcantly  greater"  for  small 
mine  operators,  then  90  per  cent  of  such 
mines,  hiring  16  or  Isss  men.  will  eventually 
be  closed  for  no n -compliance  with  the  law. 

This.  In  turn,  the  operator  said,  will  result 
In  "poor  conservation  of  mineral  resources" 
in  the  Eastern  Kentucky  coal  flelds  by  some 
small  operators  who  may  seek  out  tbe  "easy" 
coal  before  tbe  strong  arm  of  the  federal  in- 
spector drops  on  them. 

Others  feel  that  the  unscrupulous  mine 
operators  cast  a  bad  reflection  on  mine  oper- 
ators striving  to  comply  wltb  the  law. 

"Those  people  who  try  to  do  right  suiter 
at  tbe  expense  oif  those  who  do  wrong," 
LAVlers  said. 

XJmoN  AcTTvrrT :  UMW  Rscoao  or  Mnnn  Pso- 

TscnoN  Daicnxo  Atn>  Dkfxnoed 

(By  BlU  Peterson) 

Pabmxngton,  'W.  'Va. — Mrs.  Judy  Hender- 
son has  many  painful  memories  about  the 
explosion  two  years  ago  at  Consolidated  Coal 
Comptany's  Mountaineer  Mine  No.  9  which 
killed  her  husband  Paul  and  77  other  miners. 

But  among  the  most  vivid  Is  one  of  tbe 
president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  (T7MW 
union  W.  A.  "Tony"  Boyle  on  the  evening 
news. 

While  mourners  still  clung  together  out- 
side the  mine.  Boyle  told  a  press  conference 
that  (>)naolldated  Coal  was  a  ""cooperative." 
safety-minded  company. 

'"I  know  what  It's  like  to  be  In  an  explo- 
sion,"' he  said.  "I've  gone  through  several  of 
them.  There  Is  always  this  inherent  danger 
connected  with  mining  coal." 

Consolidated  Coal,  he  emphasized  "Is  one 
of  the  better  companies  to  work  with." 

Then  only  31,  Judy  Henderson  bad  grown 
up  In  the  coal  flelds  and  she  knew  of  mine 
dangers.  As  children,  she  and  her  husband 
played  on  the  grounds  leading  to  Mountain- 
eer No.  9,  and  they  had  watched  when  an 
earlier  explosion  took  IS  lives  In  19M. 

Boyle's  oonclllatory  statements  about  the 
coal  company  baflled  her,  particularly  after 
she  learned  a  few  days  later  that  the  mine 
bad  been  found  in  violation  of  federal  rock- 
dusting  regulations  In  all  two  dozen  Inspec- 
tions that  the  U,S.  Bureau  of  Mines  had 
tnade  since  1963. 

"I  hated  Boyle  right  then,"  she  recalls.  "I 
couldn't  believe  someone  could  say  that  right 
there  in  front  of  the  mine  where  all  our  bxis- 
bands  were  burled  alive." 

Her  a4-year-old  husband,  she  said,  had 
frequently  complained  "how  t:he  union 
hadn't  done  anything  for  cool  miners  In  20 
yesLTs" 

"He  was  mad  at  tbe  union,  even  his  father 
and  the  local  union  members  for  not  speak- 
ing up  about  safety,"  she  added.  "Now  I  knew 
what  he  was  talking  about." 

So  did  TTMW  critics  like  U.S.  Rep.  Ken 
Hechler,  D-W.  'Va.,  and  consumer  crusader 
Ralph  Nader.  For  months,  they  had  charged 
that  the  union  hierarchy's  oosy  relations  with 
ooal  companies  bad  made  them  more  In- 
terested In  coal  production  than  safety. 

A  federal  Jury  In  Lexington,  Ky.,  had  given 
a  measure  of  credibility  to  their  accusations 
three  weeks  before  when  it  found  the  UMW 
and  Consolidated  Coal  guilty  of  conspiring 
since  1950  to  create  a  monofMly  in  tbe  soft 
oo«d  Industry  and  force  snail  coeJ  companies 
oirt  of  business. 
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Although  the  U.S.  District  Court  Jury  had 
awarded  97.2  million  in  damages  (a  judgment 
later  appealed)  to  South-Bast  Coal  Co..  of 
Irvine,  Ky.,  the  case  created  little  stir. 

The  Parmlngton  disaster  and  Boyle's  state- 
ments following  It,  however,  became  a  bizarre 
milestone  tn  both  tbe  history  of  mine  safety 
and  union  politics. 

Within  a  little  more  than  a  year.  Congress 
had  enacted  tbe  toughest  mine  safety  law 
In  the  nation's  history.  And  tbe  UMW  found 
Itself  entangled  In  a  bitter  power  struggle  in 
the  course  of  which  Joseph  Yablonski,  who 
had  challenged  Boyle's  leadership,  was  shot 
to  death  and  the  U.S.  Labor  Department  and 
a  Senate  Labor  subcommittee  had  initiated 
Investigations  Into  union  affairs. 

Much  of  the  controversy  Involved  mine 
safety. 

The  slain  Yablonski,  according  to  his  son 
Joseph.  Jr.,  flrst  considered  opposing  Boyle's 
re-election  after  the  Parmlngton  Incident. 
The  challenger's  canxpalgn  was  marked  with 
frequent  charges  that  the  union  wa^  disin- 
terested In  mine  safety. 

The  union's  actual  record  is  a  mixed  one. 
It  has  supported  and  lobbied  for  almost  ev- 
ery tough  mine  safety  measure  ever  present- 
ed to  CXtngress.  Yet  only  three  times  In  recent 
times  (1941,  1952  and  1909)  has  It  suooseded 
In  persuading  national  lawmakers  to  adopt 
major  mine-safety  bills. 

Some  critics  have  wondered  bow  serious 
the  union  is  at>out  the  subject.  At  the  time 
of  the  Parmlngton  disaster,  for  instance.  It 
employed  only  one  safety  expert  In  Its  Wash- 
ington headquarters  and  Its  district  olBces 
reported  spending  only  $14  during  the  year 
on  safety  education  In  West  Virginia. 

Tbe  union's  record  on  the  Issue  of  the 
miner -crippling  black  lung  disease  has  alsio 
come  under  severe  attack.  Although  Eng- 
land had  recognized  the  disease  as  an  occu- 
pational hazard  for  26  years.  UMW  policy- 
makers did  little  about  It  until  three  West 
Virginia  doctors  began  barnstorming  tbe  oo«l 
flelds  In  1969  warning  miners  of  its  dangers. 

Then  rather  than  Joining  the  doctors  Boyle 
condemned  them,  and  his  district  officers 
threatened  miners  who  Joined  the  doctors 
with  expulsion  from  the  union.  "We're  not 
going  to  destroy  the  coal  Industry  to  satisfy 
the  frantic  ran  tings  of  self-appointed  and 
Ill-informed  saviors  of  coal  miners,"  Boyle 
said. 

The  UMW  has  little  patience  with  critics. 
Its  official  newspaper,  tbe  UMW  Journal,  has 
labeled  them  "finks,"  "troublemakers," 
"spies"  and  "stool  pigeons." 

For  decades,  tbe  union  was  the  sole  force 
to  agitate  for  mine  safety,  UMW  spokesmen 
say.  And,  they  say,  reformers — including  Ya- 
blonski who  sat  on  the  union's  elite  execu- 
tive board  beginning  in  the  19408 — had  little 
to  say  on  the  subject  until  after  the  Parm- 
lngton disaster. 

If  progress  has  been  slow  in  tbe  past,  tbe 
UMW  spokesmen  add,  It  Is  because  tbe  union 
has  had  to  fight  the  opposition  of  ooal  opera- 
tors and  politicians  controlled  by  ooal  opera- 
tors. 

"We've  never  been  soft  on  safety,"  says 
UMW  safety  director  Lewis  E.  Evans.  "And 
I  hope  we  never  will  be."' 

He  maintains  that  the  union  has  been  par- 
ticularly vigorous  on  mine  safety  during 
recent  OKinths.  A  year  ago,  for  example,  tbe 
UMW  named  a  safety  director  for  each  of  Its 
district  offices,  of  which  there  are  three  In 
Kentucky. 

The  explosion  at  Hurricane  Creek,  Ky..  In 
which  38  men  died,  occurred  In  a  non-union 
mine — Leslie  and  Clay  counties  have  tradi- 
tionally resisted  most  union  organizing  ef- 
forts— but  the  UMW  has  kept  close  Ubs  on  It. 

The  union  had  osbervers  on  the  scene  and 
the  UMW  Journal  devoted  17  of  the  32  pages 
of  lU  Jan.  15  issue  to  mine  safety.  President 
Boyle  and  assistant  editor  Rex  Lauck  took 
particular  pains  to  point  out  that  since  the 
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pinley  Ooal  Co.  was  a  non-union  operator  its 
workers  "could  look  only  to  the  government 
{or  protection"  and  their  survivors  could 
eount  on  receiving  only  meager  government 
benefits. 

The  union  placed  the  blame  for  the  acci- 
4«nt  on  the  coal  mine  operator  and  the  gov- 
erninents  failure  to  enforce  the  federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act.  "Chances  of  a 
aijsster  of  this  nature  are  lessened  at  union 
goal  mines  where  there  are  in  existence  active 
rtfety  committees,"  said  Safety  Director 
Krsns. 

His  point  Is  a  crucial  one. 

Since  1946,  UMW  collective  bargaining  oon- 
trtcts  have  Included  provisions  for  a  safety 
oommlttee  In  every  mine  with  the  authority 
to  pull  men  from  the  mine  If  there  Is  an 
•imminent  danger"  to  their  safety. 

In  theory,  the  committee  are  vlgorious 
watchdogs  and  a  valuable  safety  valve  for 
miners. 

In  practice,  their  effectiveness  varies  trom 
uilne  to  mine  depending  on  the  persistence 
of  individual  committee  members. 

But  one  federal  mine  inspector  noted : 

"Committeemen  have  a  dual  allegiance, 
(jne  Is  to  the  union,  the  other  is  to  the  com- 
pany that  hires  them.  It  takes  an  unusual 
man  to  tell  the  company  that  Is  putting  bread 
on  Ms  table  that  he's  going  to  shut  it  down 
for  s  safety  violation." 

By  contrast,  John  Huffman,  who  works  the 
hoot-owl  shift  at  Kentland-Elkhom's  Spruce 
Two  mine  not  far  from  his  home  in  Lower 
Pompey.  Ky..  is  a  soft-spoken,  but  adamant 
defender  of  the  union  safety  committee  sys- 
tem. 

He's  worked  In  both  union  and  nonunion 
mines  and  feels  union  op>eratlons  are  much 
safer.  "In  a  nonunion  mine  they  can  always 
And  out  a  way  to  get  rid  of  you  If  you  raise 
too  much  fuss  about  safety."  he  says. 

Huffman  has  been  a  mine  safety  commit- 
teeman for  two  years  and  believes  "our  mine 
Is  about  as  safe  as  youll  find."  There  hasn't 
been  a  fatality  In  those  two  years,  and  few 
serious  accidents,  he  says. 

"With  a  union  mine  you"ve  got  the  organi- 
zation t)ehlnd  you,"  Huffman  says.  "When  we 
t«li  the  mine  superintendent  that  some- 
thing's wrong,  he'll  usually  get  It  fixed  right 
quick.  If  he  doesn't  we  call  Squire  Peltner  (a 
Boyle  loyalist  and  safety  coordinator  In  the 
District  19  office  In  PlkevlUe).  He's  behind 
us  100  per  cent.  The  district  supports  us  all 
the  way  " 

Landell  Thornsberry.  a  miner  for  33  years 
and  a  long-time  UMW  dissident  from  'Wheel- 
wright. Ky.,  disagrees. 

"The  union's  let  the  safety  fight  drag,"  he 
says.  "The  district  won't  stand  behind  the 
safety  committees,  they  won't  back  them  up." 
"Maybe  a  safety  committee  will  find  a  vlo- 
Istlon  and  threaten  to  go  out  on  strike,"  he 
continues.  "The  district  officers,  theyll  come 

to  the  safety  committee  and  say  'Boys  let's 
get  back  to  work.  We'll  straighten  tills  out.' 
Then  tbey  won't.  People  lost  confidence  In 
them" 
But  even  Thornsberry  agrees  that  a  miner 

Is  better  off  with  a  union  thtm  without. 

"Without  the  union  a  miner's  got  nothing," 
he  says. 

Thi  Stiuvivors  :  Pamc  in  Tkdeib  Men  Tempers 

Quiet   Grikt 

(By  Carol  Sutton) 

Manchesteb,  Kt. — There  are  34  widows — 
the  youngest  Is  17;  the  eldest  64.  109  sons 
and  daughers.  Mothers  and  fathers.  Sisters 
and  brothers.  Uncles  and  aunts  and  cousins. 

All  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
older  children  who  have  married  and  moved 
away,  live  along  an  approximately  35-mlle 
stretch  of  Kentucky  Highway  80  between 
Hyden  and  Manchester  through  Leslie  and 
Clay  counties  and  on  the  dirt  hollows  and 
black-top  roads  that  lead  to  places  called 
Granny's  Branch  and  Bob's  Pork,  Ulysses 
Creek  and  Patch  Branch. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

For  the  survivors  of  the  38  men  who  died 
Dec.  30  In  the  mine  explosion  at  Hurricane 
Creek,  there  Is  still  pain.  It  shows  in  their 
eyes;  all  the  tears  have  not  been  shed.  It 
sounds  In  their  soft  and  gentle  voices,  which 
catch  sometimes  and  trail  off. 

The  families  of  all  38  men  were  contacted; 
three  refused  to  be  interviewed.  A  few  others 
were  reluctant  to  talk  to  a  reporter,  but  even 
if  they  didn't  intend  to  tell  much  about 
their  lives  since  tbe  tragedy,  their  basic 
courtesy  compelled  them  to  extend  a  "Come 
In,"  In  the  way  the  mountain  people  have 
of  making  It  an  invitation  and  a  friendly 
command. 

How  the  families  are  responding  to  the 
tragedy  that  personally  touched  hundreds 
of  lives  In  these  two  counties  is  as  varied 
as  the  Individuals  who  are  affected.  Some 
show  great  strength:  others  are  still 
dazed.  Some  are  resigned,  accepting;  others 
are  angry.  Most  believe  that  there  will  be 
no  changes  In  the  way  people  live  and  work 
In  these  coal  counties  as  a  result  of  the  Dec. 
30  disaster;  a  few  have  hope  that  there  will 
be  changes  that  will  make  life  better  for 
all  who  live  In  the  area. 

But  there  are  things  these  families  have 
In  common: 

Pride  in  their  men — men  who  died  work- 
ing, and  working  hard  In  a  dangerous  oc- 
cui>atlon,  to  support  their  families. 

Determination  that  their  sons  will  not 
work  in  the  coal  mines.  They  would  prefer 
that  the  boys  not  have  to  leave  their  fami- 
lies and  find  work  In  another  state,  but  many 
say  they  would  rather  they'd  leave  than  go 
to  the  mines. 

Hope  that  their  daughters  will  not  marry 
men  who  have  to  work  In  the  mines,  and, 
therefore,  "not  have  to  go  through  what  I 
have  been  through." 

Belief  that  education  Is  what  will  keep 
their  children  out  of  the  mines. 

Mrs.  Lonnle  C3olllns,  who  lives  in  Leslie 
County,  showed  a  photograph  of  her  husband 
who  was  killed  Young,  curly-haired,  horn- 
rimmed glasses,  good-looking. 

"He  was  to  me  .  .  .  and  a  good  man. 
Twenty-eight  years  old,  and  be  had  never 
had  a  taste  of  beer.  What  little  time  he  bad 
he  spent  with  me  and  the  baby.  He  was  pre- 
cious to  me." 

Mrs.  Collins  said  that  her  husband  spoiled 
their  baby.  Sandra  Oall,  3Vi,  but  that  when 
she  would  tell  him  that  he  shouldn't  buy  her 
something.  "He'd  say.  "Well,  that's  why  I  go 
under  the  mountain — to  get  her  what  she 
wants.' 

"We  made  it  well  enough  on  what  he  made. 
We  have  a  car,  as  much  as  poor  people  could. 
.  .  .  We  had  plenty  to  eat,  plenty  to  wear,  a 
good  warm  house,  a  good  bed  to  sleep  on. 
And  love.  That  meant  it  all." 

A  sense  of  quiet  grief,  hopeless  loss  is  what 
first  strikes  you  In  these  hushed  houses.  But 
pride  soon  surfaces,  softly. 

Mrs.  Earl  PhUllps.  40,  a  mother  of  eight 
who  lives  on  Elk  Creek  In  Clay  County  and 
whose  husband  of  25  years  died  tn  the  blast, 
said,  "I  wouldn't  trade  what  life  I  had  as  a 
coal  miner's  wife  for  the  richest  man  on 
earth.  I'm  proud  that  1  was  a  coal  miner's 
wife.  .  .  .  Just  about  everybody  in  this 
neighborhood  except  a  few  are  living  off  the 
state.  A  ooal  miner  lives  better  than  anyone 
can  live  off  the  state." 

Mrs.  Stanley  Roberts,  88,  Is  proud  that  she 
and  her  husband,  who  worked  In  the  mines 
most  of  his  44  years  paid  their  bills,  didn't 
get  welfare  checks  and  reared  their  four  sons 
to  depend  on  themselves.  It  was  difficult  for 
her  to  accept  the  one-month's  public  assist- 
ance check,  and  at  first  she  refused  food 
stamps  and  gifts  of  food,  but  later  accepted 
them. 

"We  didn't  live  that  way  before  he  died. 
We  won't  live  that  way  now.  The  welfare 
check  has  put  me  back  on  my  feet.  Now  It's 
up  to  me  to  stay  on  my  feet,"  Mrs.  Roberts 
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She  worries,  howevei.  about  how  she's  go- 
ing to  manage.  She'll  draw  Social  Sectirlty 
benefits  only  untu  her  12-year-old  son 
reaches  18,  and  aftei  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation checks  stop  her  only  income  will 
be  a  $64  a  month  veteran's  i>ension  until  she 
reaches  62. 

Most  of  the  famines  Involved  in  the  tragedy 
have  lived  In  the  same  area  for  generations; 
It's  their  home,  their  families  are  close,  and 
they  like  it. 

"The  people  away  from  here,  they  look  at 
us  like  we're  stupid  to  want  to  live  here," 
said  Mrs.  Lawrence  Qray,  a  26-yeap-old  widow 
with  two  children  who  lives  on  Billy's  Branch 
In  Clay  County.  "Well,  they  look  as  stupid  to 
us  as  we  do  to  them." 

Some  of  the  widows  have  not  been  able 
to  bear  staying  In  their  own  homes  sines 
the  tragedy  and  have  gone  to  stay  with  their 
parents  or  grandparents.  To  Mrs.  Arnold 
Slzemore  a  26-yeftr-old  widow  with  three 
children  who  lives  on  Big  Creek  In  caay 
County,  "You  dont  get  away  from  it  any 
place  you  go,  so  It  dont  matter  much." 

It  has  been  of  great  comfort  to  most  of 
the  widows  to  have  their  families  nearby,  and 
they  all  say  that  "people  have  been  real 
nice"  and  that  no  one  has  tried  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  them.  The  one  ocmplalnt  they 
have  about  their  area — and  It's  repeated  over 
and  over — Is  that  "without  an  education, 
there's  no  place  around  here  to  work  except  in 
the  mines." 

Mrs.  Frank  Hoeklns,  the  youngest  widow, 
who  Is  17  and  dropped  out  of  Hig^  school  in 
her  Junior  year  to  get  married,  said,  "There's 
nothing  around  here  to  work  at,  even  if  you 
finish  high  school." 

"If  you  have  anybody  in  under  the  moun- 
tain, you  worry  about  them,"  said  Mrs.  Lon- 
nle Collins.  "Tou  always  expect  something 
to  happen  to  them. ...  at  least,  that's  the  way 
I  was.  I  would  kiss  him  'bye'  and  tell  him  to 
be  careful,  two  or  three  times.  Then  Td  pray 
to  myself  that  he  wouldnt  get  hurt." 

Some  of  the  men  had  worked  at  other  Jobs, 
or  In  other  cities  and  states.  But  many  of 
them  liked  working  In  the  mines  and  they 
liked  their  fellow  workers,  according  to  their 
widows.  And  they  wanted  to  be  with  their 
families.  Birt  even  among  those  •who  liked  the 
work,  not  one  of  them  wanted  his  eons  to  fol- 
low him  there. 

"He  took  us  in  a  mine  one  time,  and  when 
we  came  out  he  said  that's  the  last  time  he 
ever  ■wanted  to  see  one  of  us  In  a  mine,"  said 
William  Thomas  Roberts,  19,  a  senior  at  Clay 
County  High  School  and  the  son  of  Mrs.  Stan- 
ley   Roberts. 

Moet  of  the  parents  bad  not  finished  high 
school,  and  the  widows  see  better  education 
than  they  had  as  the  way  their  children  can 
find  Jobs  other  than  In  a  coal  mine. 

"Pat  her  daughter,  Mrs,  Lonnle  Collins 
said,  "I  would  like  to  live  to  raise  her  up 
and  educate  her  as  much  as  I  could.  I  would 
like  her  to  go  to  college  and  like  her  to  have 
things  that  I  never  did  have.  I  know  that's 
what  he  would  want.  That  "was  always  his 
plans — ^to  give  her  as  much  education  as  we 
could  give  her." 

Foe  EnrrH  Harris  "Vi'b  Like  a  Dreaic" 

Chop  Bottom,  Kt.— Edltti  Caudlll  Harris, 
whose  36-year-old  husband,  Lester,  died  In 
the  mine  explosion  at  Hurricane  Creek,  is 
one  of  the  few  miners'  ■widows  who  have  Jobs. 
There  arent  many  jobs  for  women  In  Clay 
County,  Mrs.  Harris  said,  and  she  counts 
herself  "Just  one  of  the  lucky  ones." 

tJin.  Harris,  who  has  three  sons,  ages  7,  10 
and  13,  has  worked  since  1967  as  an  aide  In 
the  Head  Start  program  at  nearby  Paces 
Creek.  She  started  as  a  volunteer  end  now  is 
a  teacher's  aide.  Her  take-home  pay  is  $264 
a  month. 

Her  house,  a  bright  white  frame,  neat  and 
clean  and  comfortably  furnished,  shows  the 
care  It  has  been  given.  It  was  Jan    30.  a 
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month  to  the  day  since  her  husband  and  37 
other  men  were  killed,  but  ^4^s.  Harris,  shown 
above  with  her  son  Glenn,  agreed  to  talk 
about  her  life  as  n  coal  miner's  wife  and  her 
future  as  a  widow.  What  she  said  reflects 
many  of  the  experiences  and  concerns  that 
the  famlllee  share 

"He  had  worked  In  the  mines  for  18  years, 
since  he  was  17.  We  were  married  15  years, 
the  aist  day  of  E>ecemt>er.  but.  seems  like. 
we  were  newly  married  all  over  again,  we 
got  along  so  well.  I'm  30  years  old  .  .  .  that's 
half  of  my  life. 

"He  didn't  get  very  {at  In  school.  6th  or 
7th  grade.  He  seen  where  he  made  his  mis- 
take. He  said  he  wanted  his  boys  to  get  a 
good  education  so  they  would  never  have  to 
go  In  the  coal  mines.  He's  taken  them  to  the 
coal  nUnee  to  show  them  where  he  works. 
It  would  frighten  them  to  look  at  It.  .  .  . 

"He  knew  there  was  no  other  work  In  Clay 
County  to  do  but  the  mines.  I  begged  him 
to  quit  about  a  month  ago  Every  day  I  was 
frightened,  afraid  the  phone  would  ring  and 
someone  would  say  he  got  killed.  ...  It 
don't  seem  real  to  me.  It's  still  like  a 
dream.  I  look  for  him  to  come  home  every 
night.   .  .   . 

"His  two  sports  was  hunting  and  fishing. 
When  I  begged  him  to  quit  the  mines  and 
get  another  Job  somewhere  else,  he  said  he 
wanted  to  stay  here  so  he  could  hunt  and 
fish.  He  knew  all  the  Oshlng  places.  It's  go- 
ing to  be  hard  when  summer  comes.  He  took 
them  (the  boys)  fishing.  Now  I'm  the  only 
one  they  have  got  to  look  to  to  do  all  theae 
things  boys  do." 

Mrs.  Harris  pointed  to  a  new  gold  pickup 
truck  In  the  driveway.  "He'd  been  wanting 
a  new  truck  for  a  long  time.  He  came  home 
one  day  and  said  he  had  found  the  truck  he 
wanted,  and  he  asked  me  could  he  buy  It. 
I'm  proud  of  what  I  answered  blm.  I  said. 
'Tou  work  In  the  coal  mines.  You  work  your 
money  out.  Tou  buy  what  you  want  to.'  I'm 
proud  of  what  I  answered  him." 

A  Lorn  Victim:  Jttntob  Was  Typical  or 
Many  Iix-Fateb  Mimss 

(By  David   V    Hawpe) 

BncH  Fork.  Ky. — When  they  came  to  the 
house  to  tell  Annie  Weu^  her  son  had  been 
crushed  under  a  10-ton  rock,  she  whispered, 
"Take  him  to  the  church." 

Annie  never  saw  her  son,  "Junior."  again. 
The  snow  that  started  out  powdering  the 
tattered  edges  of  the  high  cliffs  finally  began 
to  move  Into  the  valley  as  they  brought  his 
body  down  from  the  mines. 

And  Annie  could  not  make  her  way  thro\igh 
the  thick  drifts  in  her  wheelchair. 

She  sat  Inside  her  tiny  bouse,  where 
Junior  was  reared,  and  she  looked  through 
the  window.  A  short  distance  down  the  road 
she  saw  the  boxy  Pentecostal  church,  wear- 
ing its  gray  shingles  like  a  neatly  tucked 
suit.  Inside  sat  the  closed  coflln. 

Orant  Wilson  Jr..  a  son  of  Mrs.  Ward's  first 
marriage,  was  another  In  the  forlorn  proces- 
sion of  miners  who  die  each  year,  unattended 
by  the  quartz  lights  of  the  network  television 
crews  and  the  busy  presence  of  state  and 
federal  mining  officials  that  go  with  major 
disasters. 

No  White  House  official  was  there  to  help 
Annie  reach  into  the  Jumble  of  bureaucratic 
cords  and  pull  the  right  one  for  help. 

For  her  son  was  one  of  49  men  who  died 
unheralded  In  Kentucky  mines  last  year.  His 
life  ended  the  day  before  the  FInley  Coal  Co. 
mines  exploded  on  Hurricane  Creek  That 
blast  caused  a  national  uproar  over  coal  mine 
safety  for  a  few  days  and  brought  special 
state  and  federal  action  to  speed  help  for 
survivors  of  those  38  men  who  died  together. 

It  has  been  more  than  one  month  since 
Orant  Wilson  Jr.  died,  and  his  invalid  mother 
has  not  received  her  lump-sum  death  benefit 
from  the  Social  Security  Administration. 
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The  Department  of  Economic  Security  in 
Frankfort  finally  called  the  public  assistance 
office  In  Hyden  on  Jan.  25  to  find  out  from 
Annie's  neighbors  what  was  being  done  to 
help  out. 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  haa  assessed  no 
penalty  against  the  operators  of  the  mine 
In  which  Grant  Wilson  Jr.,  died,  even  though 
the  official  investigation  of  the  accident 
found  that  management  was  at  fault.  In  fact, 
the  bureau  had  not  inspected  the  mine  In 
which  this  young  man  died,  before  the  acci- 
dent. 

The  Kentucky  Department  of  Mines  and 
Minerals  determined  that  Orant  Wilson  Jr. 
was  killed  while  working  In  a  section  sup- 
posed to  have  been  abandoned  for  years.  A 
state  Inspector  swore  out  a  warrant  for  the 
operator  of  the  mine  some  five  weeks  after 
the  accident,  charging  violation  of  a  section 
preventing  persons  from  entering  abandoned 
mines. 

How  does  a  young  man  like  Grant  Wilson 
Jr..  come  to  an  end  such  as  this?  What  spe- 
cial circumstances  drove  him  into  the  mines? 
What  unique  history  moves  him  to  ignore 
the  obvious  hazards  of  working  in  a  small, 
hilltop  mine? 

He  was  born  on  the  Middle  Fork  of  the 
Kentucky  River  in  Leslie  County.  Annie 
Ward  had  a  sister.  Flora  Howard,  who  lived 
over  the  Middle  Fork.  So  she  went  there  to 
have  the  baby.  It  was  her  first. 

He  had  red  hair  and  fair  skin,  which  would 
cause  him  the  usual  grief  suffered  by  all  red- 
headed boys  in  grade  school. 

"Oh  yes,  they  teased  him  awful  about  the 
red  hair  and  freckles.  Maybe  that  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  way  he  was." 

Annie  sat  in  her  wheelchair  as  she  talked 
about  her  son.  She  occasionally  would  lace 
her  left  hand  on  the  side  of  her  head,  near 
the  bun  of  silver  hair.  It  was  a  gesture  of 
hurt,  almost  like  a  wince. 

"His  daddy  was  killed  before  he  was  born, 
so  he  never  saw  him." 

Orant  Wilson  8r.  was  shot  on  the  Middle 
Fork,  and  they  never  caught  the  man  who 
did  It.  But  Annie  married  Roy  Ward  soon 
after  Junior  was  bom.  and  Ward  was  the 
only  father  the  boy  ever  knew. 

"He  worked  In  the  logwoods."  Roy  said. 
"But  he  first  started  In  at  Peter  Branch 
School .  He  went  to  the  seventh  grade  I  think. 
After  that  he  worked  In  the  logwoods.  Hard 
work." 

Why  did  he  quit  school? 

"Financial  circumstances.  I  think  that's 
what  you  would  call  It.  Financial  circum- 
stances. He  did  good  In  sechool.  It  was  finan- 
cial circumstances." 

By  the  time  he  was  18.  Junior  had  passed 
through  the  stage  when  other  teenagers 
teased  him  about  the  red  hair  and  freckles. 
But  he  had  become  a  loner.  And  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  catch-as-catch-can  exist- 
ence of  the  coal  field. 

It  was  particularly  difficult  in  Leslie 
County,  since  It  was  almost  a  colony  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Oa 

When  Henry  Ford's  agents  bought  up  two- 
thirds  of  the  county's  mineral  reserves  and 
timber,  the  notion  was  that  wood  would  be 
needed  for  spokes  In  the  automobiles  he  was 
producing,  and  the  coal  would  be  needed  for 
steelmaklng  to  supply  the  car  manufacturing 
plants. 

But  wooden  spokes  didn't  last,  and  Henry 
Ford  found  other  places  to  buy  coal  for  steel- 
making  So  Leslie  County  never  was  devel- 
oped. It  never  got  a  railroad  It  never  got  a 
decent  road,  until  U.S.  80  was  driven  In  a 
tcrtuous  path  up  the  hollows  and  around 
the  points.  It  remained,  #>s>entlally,  a  dor- 
mant colony 

So  Junior  WlUon  left,  like  thousands  of 
others.  He  Joined  an  exodus  that  poured  30 
per  cent  of  the  county's  population  Into  the 
Industrial  centers  of  the  Mldweet  between 
1950  and  I960. 
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Junior  Wilson  found  a  place  at  the  U.S. 
Steel  plant  In  Lorain.  Ohio.  He  was  only  18 
years  old.  The  Korean  War  was  on.  but  he 
had  been  turned  down  for  service. 

Like  NO  many  mountain  people  w^ho  gather 
In  colonies  Inside  the  Midwestern  industrial 
centers,  he  yeiu-ned  to  come  home.  Finally 
he  did  come  back,  to  work  for  the  telephone 
company.  But  that  didn't  last  either. 

"He  worked  nt  first  one  thing  and  then 
another,"  Annie  said.  "He  went  back  to 
Lorain  to  work  about  four  years  ago,  but  he 
came  buck  and  I  got  sick." 

A  tall,  handsome  woman  In  her  time,  Annie 
now  speaks  meet  easily  with  the  changing 
expresclona  of  her  large  gr.iy  eyes.  The  stroke 
that  put  her  in  the  wheelchair  left  the  right 
.•"ide  of  her  body  paralyzed. 

Public  assistance  allowed  the  family  $40  for 
Junior  to  take  care  of  his  mother. 

"He  cooked  breakfast  the  day  he  was 
killed,"  Annie  said,  her  eyes  bathed  in  a 
glisten.  "He  always  left  before  daylight,  and 
we  had  his  water  ready  for  him  when  he 
came  home  In  the  evening.  They  had  no 
bathhouse,  so  he  washed  here." 

Junior  worked  a  total  of  five  years  in  min- 
ing. He  had  been  a  general  laborer  In  the 
Beech  F»jrk  Coal  Co.  Mine  No.  1  for  about 
one  year,  off  and  on.  before  he  died  there 

The  mine's  history  is  a  strange  one.  It  was 
operated  by  Roy  Shotton,  and  local  people 
call  it  the  Shotton  mine.  It  enters  the  coal 
seam  Jiist  below  the  crest  of  the  mountain, 
and  the  passageways  are  comparatively  high, 
averaging  60  Inches. 

It  had  been  operated  intermittently  for 
years,  to  produce  house  coal  for  sale  In  the 
immediate  area.  Sometimes  200  tons  a  year. 
Sometimes  300  tons.  A  mere  runt-sprig  In 
the  orchard  of  the  coal  Industry,  and,  be- 
cause It  was  small  and  only  operated  during 
months  when  house  coal  was  needed,  it 
seemingly  escaped  the  notice  of  the  n.8. 
Bureau  of  Mines. 

T.  R.  Mark.  In  charge  of  the  bureau's  Bar- 
bourvllle  office,  said  as  far  as  he  knew  there 
had  been  no  Inspection  of  the  mine  by 
bureau  men.  "They  are  supposed  to  get  a 
license  from  the  state  ...  I  don't  know  if 
they  did  or  not." 

The  state  did  Inspect  the  mine  twice  in 
1970,  and  both  times  found  major  violations 
which  were  supposed  to  be  corrected  before 
work  began.  For  example,  on  June  24  in- 
spector Everett  Bartlett  found  no  fan  in- 
stalled, wiring  poor,  buildings  only  fair,  wood 
tipple  In  disrepair. 

On  Sept.  22,  another  prework  Inspection 
was  held  by  Bartlett  The  fan  still  was  not 
Installed,  and  wiring  and  buildings  were 
rated  only  fair.  No  map  of  the  mine  was 
available.  No  permit  had  been  obtained  to 
make  the  new  openings.  No  substantial 
canopy  was  erected  over  the  portal  where 
men  were  required  to  travel  into  the  mine. 

Junior  Wilson  did  not  want  to  go  Into  the 
diggings,  according  to  hla  mother  and  step- 
father. Other  relatives  also  say  he  told  them 
It  was  a  dangerous  place. 

"But  he  had  bought  his  used  car  from 
the  Shottons.  and  he  was  workln'  It  out 
when  he  waa  killed,"  Roy  Ward  said.  "He 
got  112  a  day.  and  it  was  paid  in  cash  at  the 
end  of  each  shift.  Out  of  that  he  had  to  pay 
for  the  car  they  had  sold  him. 

"He  paid  them  the  day  before  he  got 
killed — paid  them  tlO." 

It  was  lunchtlme  on  Dec.  29. 

Junior  Wilson  was  coming  out  of  the 
mine  to  eat.  In  front  of  him  was  his  friend 
Eugene  Howard,  driving  a  load  of  coal 
from  a  previously  abandoned  section  where 
the  state  never  had  given  permission  to  work. 
Barney  Huff  was  walking  about  10  feet 
behind  Junior. 

They  were  200  feet  from  a  waterway  open- 
ing to  the  outside  of  the  mountain  when  the 
roof  began  to  move.  Howard  heard  the  roc' 
break.  Jumped  from  the  ahuttle  car,  ran  to 
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the  outside  and  called  for  Roy  Shotton. 
gafney  Huff  ran  toward  the  face  of  the 
coal,  circled  around  In  some  old  works  and 
ctmt  back  to  the  shuttle  car. 

He  fo\md  Junior  pinned  baneath  a  slab 
of  rock  30  feet  long.  10  feet  wide  and  be- 
tween 8  and  24  Inches  thick.  It  wa«  12:10 
pjD  .  and  Junior  was  dead. 

The  Department  of  Mines  and  Minerals  was 
notified  at  3:30  p.m.,  and  Bartlett  came  over 
to  investigate  the  next  day.  He  was  Joined 
by  Bureau  of  Mines  Inspectors  Oordon  Coch 
and  Kenneth  Martin. 

Shotton  told  the  Inspectors  he  had  been 
oatslde  the  mine  on  the  tipple  when  the 
loddent  happened.  He  showed  them  where 
they  had  timbered .  then  had  pushed  the  rock 
up  with  a  hydraulic  Jack  to  free  Junior, 

The  remnants  of  the  collapsed  sandstone 
were  still  there. 

Junior  waa  burled  In  the  snow  and  100 
came  anyway. 

"I  don't  know  what  we  have  to  get  by  on." 
Annie  said  later,  looking  out  toward  the 
knoll  where  he  was  burled.  "I  draw  (79 
public  assistance  and  (32  Social  Security.  Roy 
geu  $72  Social  Security.  He  can't  work.  He's 
under  a  doctor,  too. 

Roy  said  Shotton  came  by  to  give  them 
11,000  for  burial  expenses,  "but  he  never 
came  to  the  funeral  .  .  .  never  came  by  except 
to  give  us  the  money." 

The  Kentucky  Department  of  Labor  has 
jent  two  letters  to  Shotton.  to  find  out 
whether  the  mine  had  workmen's  compen- 
sation coverage.  No  answer  was  received  the 
first  time,  and  the  second  letter  promprted  a 
return  marked  "Moved"  with  no  forwarding 
address 

Pred  Fau»t  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
then  called  the  Department  of  Mines  and 
Minerals  to  see  whether  there  had  been  a 
change  of  ownership.  "They  had  not  re- 
ceived word  of  any  change  in  this  operation," 
he  said. 

So  Faust  sent  the  information  to  the  at- 
torney general  of  Kentucky  Jan.  12  for  in- 
vestigation Into  possible  violation  of  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  and  that  is 
the  last  that  Annie  and  Roy  have  heard  from 
that. 

J.  Keller  Whitaker,  of  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Board,  had  no  employer's  report 
of  Injury  concerning  Orant  Wilson  Jr. 

Workmen's  compensation  Is  required  un- 
der Kentucky  law,  for  minee  with  three  or 
more  employees.  The  Shotton  mine  did  have 
that  many  employees  on  the  day  Junior  died. 

Why  did  Junior  work  in  such  a  mine? 
Annie  answered.  "Well.  It  was  the  only  thing 
he  could  get,  and  stay  here  to  help  me." 

The  Social  Security  office  at  Corbln  proc- 
essed the  i^jplicatlon  from  Annie  Ward,  as 
quickly  as  possible.  But  there  was  no  air- 
plane trip  to  hand-carry  her  claim  through 
the  payments  center  and  the  check-writing 
office  In  Philadelphia.  That's  how  the  Social 
Security  Administration  gained  two  weeks 
over  the  normal  delivery  time  for  benefit 
cttecks  when  the  38  men  died  at  Hurricane 
Creek. 

Annie  never  was  asked  to  come  to  the  spe- 
cial center  that  was  established  Jan.  4  at 
Manchester  for  survivors  of  the  mass  tragedy. 
She  heard  about  It  on  the  radio,  but  she  did 
not  go. 

The  state  and  federal  mine  officials  did 
close  down  the  mine  where  Junior  was  killed. 
And  the  federal  people  said  It  cannot  be 
opened  until  specific  safety  requirements  are 
met. 

The  federal  report  concluded,  "F'allvire  of 
management  to  have  the  room  adequately 
supported  was  the  direct  cause  of  the  accl- 
•lent.  Failure  of  management  to  adopt  and 
use  an  approved  system  of  roof  support  and 
properly  evaluate  the  roof  conditions  along 
the  haul  ways  were  contributing  factors." 

Anole  Ward  is  intimidated  by  the  kind  of 
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dry  language  used  by  the  report  to  explain 
her  son's  death.  She  is  intimidated  by  her 
predicament  as  well :  "I  don't  know  how  we 
can  get  along  with  the  little  we  have  got 
now.  He  was  a  big  help  to  us.  He  was  helping 
keep  us  going." 

And  outside,  the  noisy  winter  day  slipped 
Into  afternoon.  The  wind  blustered  like 
March,  and  the  river  currents  would  circle 
down  toward  the  Middle  Fork,  then  move 
north  toward  the  main  Kentucky  River. 
There  the  waters  would  ease  through  the 
Itish  Bluegrase  country  on  their  way  to  the 
Ohio  River.  And  the  Ohio  would  talte  them 
slowly  past  Louisville,  Owenrtwro,  EvansvUle 
and  Paducah.  Finally  they  would  Join  the 
mighty  rush  of  the  Mississippi  toward  the 
place  where  Inland  America  fans  at  the  Oulf 
of  Mexico. 

"Sometimes  I  think  we're  so  far  back,  peo- 
ple forget  about  us,"  Roy  Ward  said. 


A   Mining   Career:    Danger's  Just   Part   or 
Another  Day's  Work 

(By  Bill  Peterson) 

WoLFPiT.  Ky. — Ask  a  coal  miner  about 
safety,  and  he'll  tell  you  he  doesn't  want  his 
son  to  be  a  miner. 

"I  didn't  bring  'em  up  for  that,"  hell  say. 
Or,  "I  wouldn't  let  him  near  a  mine.  It  ain't 
much  of  a  life." 

Miners  seldom  mention  it  without  prod- 
ding, but  what  they're  talking  about  is  the 
danger  and  uncertainty  of  a  career  in  the 
mines.  For  mining  is  the  nation's  most  dan- 
gerous occupation. 

It  is  an  occupation  four  times  as  danger- 
ous as  trucking;  two  and  a  half  times  more 
perilous  than  lumbering.  One  miner  in  12 
who  enters  a  mine  in  his  early  years  can 
expect  to  be  killed  before  he  reaches  retire- 
ment age.  A  1965  U.S.  surgeon  general  report 
said  that  more  than  100,000  miners  suffered 
from  coal  workers  pneumoconiosis,  or  "black 
lung." 

Translated  into  the  experience  of  indi- 
vidual miners  this  means  backs  broken  by 
slate  falls,  legs  crushed  between  machines 
and  death  In  varying  forms.  It  also  means 
Individuals  and  their  friends  who  have 
breathed  in  so  much  coal  and  rock  dust  that 
they  can't  walk  up  hillsides  and  who  wake 
up  in  the  morning  spitting  chunks  of  ugly 
black  sputum. 

Miners,  however,  learn  to  file  away  these 
things  in  the  subconsciotis. 

In  the  words  of  one  union  official  who 
blames  miners  themselves  for  90  per  cent 
of  the  safety  violations  in  the  mine  where 
he  works.  "They  learn  to  look  at  danger 
as  Just  a  part  of  another  day's  work." 

Many  have  little  choice.  They  work  in 
mines  because  there  Is  little  else  to  do  In 
their  home  regions,  particularly  here  In 
Eastern  Kentucky.  And  it  is  the  only  thing 
they  or  their  fathers  know  how  to  do. 

But  when  it  comes  to  their  sons,  most 
want  something  different. 

For  example,  take  Darwin  Clevlnger,  who 
lives  in  this  tiny  coal  town  20  miles  south 
of  PlkeviUe.  He  is  among  the  elite  of  Ken- 
tucky miners — a  union  man  who  has  worked 
without  major  layoffs  or  injury  for  all  of  his 
28  years  in  the  mines. 

Mining  has  been  good  to  him.  He  owns 
two  cars  and  lives  in  a  recently  remodeled 
house  halfway  up  Wolfpit  hollow.  His  living- 
room  walls  are  wood-paneled,  and  there  is 
a  lush  carpet  on  the  floor. 

He  works  in  what  he  calls  a  "safe  mine" 
owned  by  Republic  Steel  and  expects  to  earn 
up  to  $10,000  this  year.  In  addition,  the 
United  Mine  Workers  Union's  Health  and 
Welfare  Fund  guarantees  him  free  hospital 
and  medical  care  and  a  monthly  pension  of 
8150  when  he  reaches  age  56. 

"I  enjoy  working  in  the  mines,"  he  said 
one  evening.  Scrubbed  and  shaven  after  a 
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hard    day's   work,    he   looked    more    like   a 
preacher  than  a  coal  miner. 

"Miners  are  a  Jolly  bunch  of  people,"  he 
cctiftinued.  "You  feel  awful  close  together 
because  it  hurts  real  bad  when  one  of  your 
buddies  gets  killed. 

"There's  something  about  the  mines.  After 
a  man  works  awhile  In  them  he  gets  to  like 
the  work,  and  he  doesn't  want  to  do  any- 
thing elfe.  It  grows  on  you." 

Clevlnger's  two  sons,  however,  may  never 
see  the  Inside  of  a  mine. 

"I  educated  them  not  to  be  miners."  he 
says.  The  oldest,  28-year-old  Gary,  is  a  barber 
in  Ohio.  Terry,  21,  Is  a  senior  majoring  in 
business  management  at  Morehead  State 
University.  Clevlnger's  daughter,  Kitty,  17, 
is  a  senior  at  Millard  High  School,  and  he 
would  prefer  that  she  not  marry  a  miner. 

He  is  somewhat  uncertain  about  Just  why. 
"I'd  Just  druther  they  stayed  away  from  the 
mines,"  he  said. 

The  same  kind  of  answer  come  up  con- 
stantly In  dozens  of  Interviews  In  recent 
months  with  miners  in  Eastern  Kentucky, 
West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania. 

In  an  industry  scorned  by  youth — the  aver- 
age coal  miner  is  55 — most  Interviewed  were 
middle-aged.  All  said  they  were  concerned 
about  safety. 

Most  thought  that  the  mine  where  they 
work  is  safer — often  despite  federal  Inspec- 
tion reports  to  the  contrary — than  other 
mines.  Most  felt  that  they  are  more  careful 
than  their  co-workers,  and  thus  safer  and 
less  accident-prone. 

All  agreed  the  federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1969  has  made  their  work 
safer.  But  most  admitted  frequently  break- 
ing safety  regulations.  Including  some  of  the 
same  violations  found  in  the  Dec.  30  explo- 
sion which  killed  38  miners  at  Hurricane 
Creek  near  Hyden. 

A  recently  retired  miner  in  WheelvsTlght, 
Ky.,  for  Instance,  said  it  was  common  prac- 
tice in  the  mine  where  he  worked  to  shoot 
boom  holes — sites  for  loading  the  coal — with 
100  boreholes  filled  with  explosives  and  not 
evacuate  miners  from  the  areas.  State  In- 
spectors have  blamed  these  same  two  Illegal 
practices  along  with  the  use  of  outlawed 
primer  cord,  a  ropelike  explosive  fuse,  for 
the  Hyden  disaster. 

"I  shot  hundreds  of  times  like  that.  Only 
thing  we  didn't  use  is  that  primer  cord,"  he 
said.  "I've  done  it.  I'd  do  it  again.  Miners  Just 
take  chances." 

Pew  miners  appear  ready  to  do  anything 
about  safety  on  their  own — particularly  If 
It  means  a  confrontation.  Most  simply  have 
resigned  themselves  to  the  fact  that  they 
work  In  a  dangerous  business. 

"Miners  are  like  a  lot  of  other  people.  They 
don't  like  to  get  involved,"  said  J.  B.  Trout, 
a  union-local  president  in  Stone.  Ky. 

"Then  in  these  nonunion  mines  lots  are 
afraid  to  stand  up  in  front  of  the  company. 
They  can  always  flnd  out  a  way  to  get  rid 
of  you  if  you  raise  too  much  fuss  about 
safety." 

Walter  Coleman,  who  has  never  worked  In 
a  union  mine,  agreed.  "All  the  operator  cares 
about  is  running  a  little  coal — not  the  man," 
he  said  one  Saturday  morning.  "If  you  dont 
watch  out  for  yourself,  no  one  else  will." 

Coleman  is  27  and  the  father  of  three.  He 
is  one  of  the  few  young  men  left  In  Lower 
Pompey,  another  coal  town  a  few  miles  frcan 
Wolfpit.  "All  the  rest  of  the  young  fellas 
here  went  to  the  car  factories  up  in  Detroit," 
one  neighbor  explained. 

Coleman  plans  to  spend  his  life  in  the 
mines.  He  has  tried  working  in  Illinois  but 
feels  he  can  do  better  at  home  in  Pike 
County. 

"I  own  my  own  little  botise  and  every- 
thing In  it,"  he  said.  "It's  not  much,  but 
it's  mine. 

"Besides,  you  can  get  killed  in  that  car 
of  yours.  It's  all  In  watching  what  you  do." 
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"Mr  a  TowB  or  Com.":  A  Crrr  Bot  Opkbatss 
MoNtmoi  MACHim  Ui«»««  tdoutriAitt 

(By  Ed  Ryan) 

Mauowk.  Kt. — I  mined  two  tons  of  coal 
the  other  day.  It  took  me  roughly  three  mln- 
utw. 

Nothing  to  It.  re»lly.  Ju»t  step  up  to  that 
30-ton.  30-lnchJUgh  (that's  right)  monster 
of  a  machine,  climb  Into  the  operator's  seat, 
pull  a  throttle  and  feel  a  powerful  sensation 
as  the  monster's  teeth  grinds  into  the  face 
of  the  coal. 

Of  course.  Henry  Batton  was  by  my  side 
to  assist.  He's  the  regular  operator  of  the 
monster.  He's  also  a  kind  and  patient  man. 

While  I  pulled  the  throttle.  Henry  was  ad- 
jtistlng  about  eight  gears  that  gave  the  ma- 
chine Its  direction.  And  he  shouted  Instruc- 
tions to  me  over  the  noise — "Qtve  It  gas." 
"now  let  up."  "LET  UP."  "now  gas."  "OAS." 
"not  too  much."  "too  much." 

Kind  as  he  was,  I  got  the  feeling  that 
Henry  was  glad  when  I  bad  mined  my  two 
tons  of  ooal. 

All  the  fellows  at  the  small  Smlth-Elkhora 
Coal  Co.  mine  In  Letcher  County  were  kind. 
They  wanted  to  show  a  city  boy  that  coal 
TTHntng  wasnt  such  a  bad  business,  despite 
the  tragedies  of  Farmlngton.  W.  Va.  and 
Hurricane  Creek.  Ky. 

To\ing  Dan  Qulllen.  the  mine  operator, 
talked  about  the  business  as  he  led  me 
through  the  dark  and  low-celling  passage- 
ways of  bis  mine. 

"Mothers  tell  their  sons  to  get  an  educa- 
tion so  they  won't  have  to  go  in  the  coal 
mines,"  he  said.  "I  really,  honestly,  dont 
understand  that." 

Qulllen's  mine  Isn't  as  bad  a  place  as  I 
had  figured  it  would  be.  But  his  mine  may  not 
be  typical — there  are  many  that  are  worse 
and  some  that  are  better. 

For  one  thing,  the  coal  seam  rises  as  high 
as  flO  to  05  inches,  meaning  at  times  I  could 
almoet  walk  upright.  At  its  lowest  point. 
the  roof,  or  celling,  of  the  mine  was  about  40 
Inches  high  and  I  was  squatting  and  grunt- 
ing as  I  tried  to  keep  up  with  Qulllen.  A  rock 
seam  between  two  seams  of  coal  causes  the 
high  ceilings  in  this  mine. 

By  contrast,  the  Hurricane  Creek  mine 
near  Hyden.  where  38  persons  were  killed 
In  an  explosion  Dec.  30.  has  an  average  roof 
height  of  30  Inches. 

We  made  our  way  to  where  the  work 
was — about  3,500  feet  from  the  entrance.  We 
hnd  been  following  a  conveyor  belt  that 
takes  the  coal  outside  to  a  railroad  coal  car 
waiting  under  a  chute.  Also  a  13,000  volt  elec- 
trical line  trailed  along  with  us  to  the  mining 
equipment. 

The  "monster"  machine  Is  Impreaalve.  It 
is  called  a  "continuous  miner,"  a  term  I  once 
flg\ired  was  a  peripatetic  man  who  never 
rested. 

Its  "oscillating  head."  which  gets  the  Job 
done  at  the  face  of  the  coal  has  huge  rotor- 
like  cutters  that  are  spiked  with  84  carbide 
bits.  These  rotating  bits  tear  Into  the  coal 
seam,  first  vertically,  then  horizontally. 

Sitting  In  the  operator's  chair  (the  opera- 
tor la  called  the  "high-risk"  man) ,  you  are  ao 
feet  from  the  action.  A  tremendous  amount 
of  dust  Is  generated  when  the  monster  bttes 
into  the  coal  seam. 

"When  you  break  the  coal,  you  get  dust," 
Jordan  said. 

You  only  go  Into  the  seam  20  feet  at  one 
place,  for  safety  purpoeea.  A  roof-boItlng  ma- 
chine than  has  to  go  where  the  coal  has  been 
mined  and  secore  the  mine  roof  from  possible 
coUapee  at  that  point. 

Because  of  the  swift  air  current  sweeping 
the  face  of  coal— due  to  an  apparently  ade- 
quate ventilation  system — I  wasn't  getting 
any  of  the  dust  that  was  being  generated  30 
feet  from  me.  or  so  I  thought  at  first. 

But  as  the  machine,  under  my  non-expert 
guidance,  moved  deeper  Into  the  seam,  I  got 
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my  flrat  good  wblfT  of  dust  and  my  fiiat  feel- 
ings of  claustrophobia.  It  dldnt  last  long 
since  Henry  Hat  ton  figured  It  was  time  for 
him  to  get  back  to  serious  work. 

In  simplified  form,  the  continuous  miner 
chews  out  the  ooal  and  throws  It  on  a  plat- 
form behind  the  oscillating  head.  "Gathering 
arms"  sweep  the  small-sized  ooal  to  a  con- 
veyor belt  on  the  machine,  and  the  belt  takes 
it  to  a  boom-like  apparatus  that  deposita  the 
coal  Into  a  waiting  trailer. 

The  low-slung  trailer  la  pulled  by  a  bat- 
tery-operated vehicle.  The  coal  Is  taken  about 
1,000  feet  to  a  conveyor  chain  which  con- 
nects with  a  conveyor  belt  that  goes  outside. 

During  two  trips  into  Dan  Qulllen's  mine, 
about  six  hours  altogether.  I  found  little 
which  disturbed  me.  Instead.  I  enjoyed  the 
experience  and  felt  at  times  that  it  would  be 
tntereatlng  to  work  as  a  miner — for  a  brief 
time. 

Again,  though.  Qulllen's  mine  may  not  be 
typlcaL 

It  wasnt  the  "dog-hole"  that  some  had 
warned  me  about.  Qulllen  doesn't  use  ex- 
plosives. The  seams  are  relatively  high.  Qull- 
len, a  Berea  College  graduate.  Is  a  sensitive, 
cordial  man, 

"That  wasn't  so  bad."  I  thought  to  myself 
at  the  hotel  room  five  hours  later. 

But  there  were  some  unpleasant  after- 
effects When  I  blew  my  noee.  my  hanker- 
chief  waa  black:  my  spittle  was  black  the  rest 
of  the  day. 

And  I  had  been  at  the  face  of  the  coal 
about  three  minutes. 

The  Rxalth  Issttv  :  Dust  9rAin)AJU>s  Ionobxd; 

Th«  Thksat  of  Black  Lmto  Omows 

(By  David  Roes  Sterens) 

Kentucky  miners  are  either  healthier  and 
hardier  than  thoee  In  other  coal-producing 
states  or  there  Is  a  mlx-up  in  the  gaining 
of  governmental  medical  benefits. 

Less  than  one  third  of  the  Kentucklans 
whose  applications  for  black  lung  compen- 
sation have  been  processed  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration  have  received  them. 
By  contrast,  about  three  fourths  of  the  coal 
miners  In  Pennsylvania  are  successful  in 
gaining  such  benefits. 

Black  lung — known  ofllclally  as  coal  work- 
ers pneumoconiosis — Is.  basically,  a  condi- 
tion in  which  breathing  passages  become 
clogged  with  fine  coal  dust,  too  small  to  see 
with  the  naked  eye.  More  than  100,000  Ap- 
palachian coal  miners  are  suspected  of  be- 
ing afflicted  with  some  form  of  the  ailment, 
which  can  cause  death. 

While  veteran  Kentucky  coal  miners  seem 
to  be  having  trouble  getting  compensation 
for  their  breathing  difficulties,  their  younger 
fellow  workers  are  facing  the  same  coal  d\ut 
problem  In  the  future.  Despite  new  federal 
laws  designed  to  bold  down  airborne  dust, 
the  situation  seems  to  be  getting  worse. 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  are : 

Bigger  coal-dlgglng  machines  are  churn- 
ing up  more  dust  than  the  lees-automated 
machines  of  years  ago. 

Most  coal  mine  operators  have  not  In- 
stalled dust  sampling  devices  In  the  mines 
as  required  by  the  law  last  June. 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  has  not  applied 
any  penalties  for  noncompliance  to  the  dust 
standards. 

As  coal-mine  disasters  such  as  that  at 
Hurricane  Creek.  Ky..  fade  from  memory 
the  public  spotlight  on  the  country's  most 
dangerous  occupation  also  grows  dim.  But 
meanwhile  the  biggest  killer  of  miners— 
black  lung — contmues  along  its  anonymous 
path  as  steady  as  the  flow  of  coal  out  of 
the  mine  portals. 

After  68  men  were  killed  In  the  Farm- 
lngton, W.  Va..  mine  disaster  In  1908.  the 
demand  for  stricter  mine-safety  regulation^ 
brought  a  new  federal  law  with  a  hotly  con- 
tested miners'  health  section. 

Basically,    this    section    provides    for    re- 
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strlcted  airborne  coal  dust  levels.  X-ray  sx- 
aminatlons  of  miners  and  money  for  dl*> 
abled  men.  The  dust  control  fall«  under  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  in  the  Interior  De- 
partment, the  X-rays  under  the  U.8.  Public 
Health  Service,  and  the  black  lung  compen- 
sation under  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1S6S  was  drafted  without  the  par- 
ticipation of  Social  Security  ofllclals  and  this 
partially  explains  why  miners  have  experi- 
enced delays — as  long  as  13  months — in  re- 
ceiving payments. 

Upon  psieege  of  the  law.  Social  Security 
oAcee  were  the  target  of  thousands  of  miners 
and  widows.  Without  forms  of  policy  guide- 
lines, officials  tried  to  take  down  names  ad- 
dresses and  what  they  thought  would  be  per- 
tinent Information.  But  they  had  no  Idsa 
what  information  was  needed. 

Everyone  underestimated  the  black  lung 
problem.  Rather  than  the  expected  lOOXXX) 
applications.  Social  Security  now  has  260,000 
cases.  Of  this  number.  170,000  cases  have 
been  prooesaed  with  96,000  allowance*  and 
75.000  denials. 

The  government  has  paid  out  $160  million 
for  black  lung  compensation  at  the  current 
rate  of  $11  million  a  month.  Although  Ken- 
tucky is  the  second  largest  coal-produclng 
state  in  the  nation,  its  share  of  this  has 
been  relatively  small.  So  far.  til  million 
has  been  sent  to  Kentucky  at  a  current  rate 
of  tl  3  million  a  month. 

Of  the  33.000  applications  from  Kentucky 
miners.  19.000  have  been  processed.  How- 
ever, only  6,000  Kentucklans  have  obtained 
olack  lung  benefits. 

One  Social  Security  crfficlal  who  works  Is 
Kentucky  surmised  that  the  medical  evi- 
dence presented  by  Kentucky  miners  wu 
generally  weak  compared  with  that  of  more- 
successful  Pennsylvanlans  because  radiolo- 
gists were  untrained  in  black  lung  and 
therefore  took  bad  films  and  read  them  in- 
correctly, or  they  and  local  doctors  were 
oriented  toward  the  mining  companies. 

William  Rivers,  a  Social  Security  cffleial 
in  Washington,  preferred  to  think  that  Penn- 
sylvania had  some  factors  peculiar  to  itself 
only. 

Por  example,  he  said,  the  miners  there  were 
older  as  a  group  and  had  more  exposure  to 
coal  dust.  Also,  the  state  has  more  anthracite 
(hard  coal)  mines,  which  result  In  the  re- 
lated lung  disease  of  silicosis,  and  the  state 
also  had  the  country's  best  black  lung  pro- 
gram complete  with  medical  files  on  most 
of  the  miners.  These  medical  records  were 
readily  approved. 

In  the  meantime,  the  taking  of  dust 
samples  by  mine  owners  and  the  medical 
examination  of  miners  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  have  lagged  far  behind  their  original 
June,  1970  deadlines. 

"Were  not  at  all  satisfied,"  said  Bedford 
Bird  of  the  Occupational  Health  Dlvlsloo 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  union.  "Pewer 
than  half  of  the  mines  have  complied  on  dust 
standards,  and  the  taking  of  X-rays  is  ]ust 
befrlnnlng." 

The  Public  Health  Service  says  it  will 
have  most  of  the  90,000  working  miners  X- 
rayed  by  next  Jime. 

Last  September — three  months  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  1969  act — here  was  the 
degree  of  national  compliance:  of  3.800 
mines.  340  sent  In  dust  samples.  Of  the  340 
mines,  145  did  not  have  enough  samplings 
to  make  a  compliance  decision  Of  the  95 
that  did  send  in  proper  samplings,  45  mines 
had  airborne  dust  levels  within  the  law.  SO 
were  In  noncompliance. 

Thus,  less  than  two  per  cent  of  the  coun- 
try's coal  mines  were  known  to  be  following 
the  new  federal  law. 

Asked  last  week  how  the  dust  standards 
were  being  applied  In  Kentucky,  federal  in- 
spector T.  R.  Mark,  chief  of  the  Barbourvllle 
subdlstrlct,  replied: 
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•The  December  report  from  our  Pittsburg 
bsadquarters  shows  that  334  mines  In  this 
district  were  not  sampling  dust  and  88  were." 
Why  aren't  they  all  sampling? 
"Tht  macufacturers  of  dust  sampling 
equipment,  I  understand,  finally  have 
enough  ready,  but  we  still  have  local  sup- 
plier problems." 

When  wUl   the  234  mines  be  In  ccxnpU- 
ance? 
"That's  hard  to  tell." 

The  new  law's  health  section  also  re- 
quires portable  toilets,  portable  drinking 
water  supplies  and  medical  kits  undMground. 
Are  the  mines  complying? 

"Just  a  very  small  percentage,"  Mark  said. 
"Not  that  we  don't  want  compliance  In  this 
area,  but  we  are  concentrating  our  efforts 
oo  roof  falls  and  ventilation  plans.  That's 
what  kills  miners.  I've  never  heard  of  the 
lack  of  a  toilet  killing  a  miner," 

The  Inspector  said  that  he  has  28  men 
in  his  Eastern  Kentucky  district  compared 
with  the  50  to  75  men  needed  to  do  "a 
thorough  Job." 

The  federal  effort  In  the  black  lung  field 
bas  Its  counterpart  on  the  state  level  In  the 
form  of  the  Mines  and  Minerals  Department 
Inspectors  and  the  medical  benefits  from  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Division  of  the 
Labor  Department. 

The  state  mine  Inspectors  are  concerned 
only  with  safety  regulations.  They  have  no 
Jurisdiction  under  the  federal  dust  control 
rules. 

The  only  exception  was  an  experimental 
dust  sampling  program  undertaken  by  the 
Kentucky  Health  Department  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  state  Inspectors.  The  re- 
sulting report  showed  the  great  potential  for 
Mack  lung  in  most  Kentucky  mines. 

More  than  half  of  the  state's  underground 
mines  have  high  amounts  of  coal  dust  harm- 
ful to  the  miners,  the  report  said,  and  the 
more  mechanized  mines  have  an  average  of 
four  times  more  dust  than  the  new  federal 
law  allows. 

The  Health  Department  report — released 
last  November — had  been  ready  for  at  least 
nine  months.  However.  It  had  been  kept  un- 
der wraps  by  the  Administration  during  the 
pwaage  of  the  state's  black  lung  law  last 
Psbruary. 

It  is  weaker  than  the  federal  law  In  vir- 
tually every  aspect.  This  mtist  change  if  the 
rtste  18  to  take  over  the  black  lung  ccMnpen- 
sstion  duties  in  1973  as  the  federal  law 
stipulates. 

At  present,  there  is  no  strong  movement 
toward  amending  the  state  law  so  that  it  will 
fall  in  line  on  time. 

It  Is  more  difficult  for  a  Kentucky  miner 
to  obtain  state  black  lung  benefits  than 
Social  Security  benefits,  and  there  is  less 
state  money  available. 

The  federal  benefits  are  scaled  from  |144  a 
month  for  a  bachelor  to  $388  per  month  for 
»  miner  with  three  dependents.  This  pay- 
ment Is  scheduled  for  life. 

The  state  woiltmen's  compensation  bene- 
flts,  on  the  other  hand,  set  a  maximum  of 
•66  a  week  for  425  weeks.  After  a  20  per  cent 
lawyer's  fee,  the  flat  limit  is  thus  $19,040 
spread  over  6V2  years. 

But  Kentucky  will  still  have  one  legislative 
session,  in  1972,  in  which  to  bring  state  law 
up  to  the  federal  level. 

But  even  as  Kentucky  law  now  stands, 
owipensatlon  for  respiratory  diseases  has  in- 
cwssed  steadily.  In  1969  there  were  257  bene- 
flt  swards,  but  last  year  454  miners  gained 
lung  disability  compensation. 

Probably  the  big  reason  why  there  were 
only  1,100  lung  cases  filed  in  Kentucky  last 
I'M  compared  with  the  33.000  cases  filed  by 
Kentucklans  In  Washington  Is  the  difference 
lo  medical  evidence  required  for  compen- 
nUon. 

Under  state  law,  the  eventual  beneflte  are 
P»ld  by  employers  through  Insurance  com- 
panies. This  baa  created  the  adversary  proo- 
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ess,  which  pits  teams  of  lawyers  and  doctors 
against  each  other. 

On  the  other  hand.  Social  Security  officials 
will  consider  any  kind  of  medical  evidence 
supplied  by  the  miner-applicant.  No  "com- 
peting "  medical  evidence  is  obtained. 

EcONOiuc  Impact:    Mountain  BnsiioasMEN 

Had    best    Txak    in    a    Long    Timx 

(By  David  V.  Hawpe) 

Manchmtxs.    Kt. — Stanley    Plnley    stood 

under  the  canopy  that  covers  the  sidewalk 

In  front  of  the  VJ.W.  poet.  He  was  vmtchlng 

the  rain  make  the  mud  puddles  into  tiny 

maelstroms    and    dldnt    notice   the    widow 

tintu  she  was  almost  beside  him. 

"How  are  you,  Stanley,"  she  asked  sym- 
pathetically. 

"Pine.  Just  fine.  Are  you  goln'  in  to  sign 
up  for  the  benefits  with  the  others?" 

"Yes,  Lord,  but  I  never  thought  it  wotUd 
come  to  this.  When  he  came  back  from  Ohio 
I  told  him  not  to  go  under  the  mountain.  I 
wish  you  hadnt  hired  him.  But  he  wouldn't 
have  it  any  other  way." 

Plnley  ran  a  finger  under  his  crisp,  white 
collar.  He  shrugged  nervously,  like  a  chubby 
birthday  boy  trapped  Inside  a  new  suit. 

The  widow  was  tall  and  gaunt,  and 
wrapped  in  a  nubby  cloth  coat,  like  a  Parts 
model.  Except  for  the  lines  that  scored  her 
face,  she  might  have  been  handsome. 

"I  don't  think  they  suffered  any  .  .  .  any 
of  them,"  Plnley  said.  "It  happened  too 
quick." 

It  waa  an  Incredible  conversation.  Or  at 
least  some  of  the  outsiders — the  network 
newsmen  and  radical  organizers  and  other 
hangers-on  that  follow  things  like  the  Hur- 
ricane Creek  coal  mine  disaster — thought  it 
was  incredible.  Here  was  one  of  the  owners 
of  the  mine  where  38  men  died  having  a 
gentle  discussion  with  a  woman  who  lost 
her  husband  In  the  mine  blast  Just  five 
days  earlier. 

"I  don't  understand  It,"  one  of  the  tele- 
vision reporters  said.  "I  thought  they  would 
want  to  lynch   the  man." 

To  understand  the  attitude  of  Eastern 
Kentucklans  toward  the  coal  industry  and 
the  personal  and  environmental  dangers  of 
mining,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  how 
nearly  total  the  region's  dependence  on  coal 
really  is. 

When  coal  Is  good,  everything  else  Is  good. 
Take  bank  deposits.  That's  where  the 
health  of  the  mountain  economy  can  most 
easily  be  tested.  And  In  the  past  year  the 
growth  of  bank  assets  in  the  coal  counties 
has  been  Incredible. 

"For  20  years  we  rocked  along  between  $7 
million  and  $8  million  In  assets."  said  L.  D. 
Gorman  of  Peoples  Bank  In  Hazard.  "Then 
.suddenly  we  Jumped  In  1989,  from  $8  million 
to  tl2  million." 

And  1970  was  a  bigger  year.  With  the 
rest  of  the  country  faltering  In  something 
approaching  a  recession.  Peoples  Bank  re- 
corded an  Increase  In  assets  from  $12.1  mil- 
lion to  $18.8  million. 

"It  was  phenomenal,"  bank  officer  C.  Ver- 
non Cooper  said.  "And  75  per  cent  of  the 
Increase  Is   attributable   to   coal." 

In  Plkevllle,  the  seat  of  the  biggest  coal- 
produclng  county  In  Eastern  Kentucky,  the 
three  banks  zoomed  past  the  $100  million 
mark  In  total  assets,  the  first  time  ever. 
Plkevllle  National,  In  Its  statement  Just 
released,  recorded  a  1970  Jump  from  $29 
million  to  $49  million.  "And  coal  was  the 
big  part  of  it,"  said  Plkevllle  National's 
Robert  Johnson. 

All  over  the  coal  fields  the  bank  story  was 
the  same  In  1970 — assets  up  28  per  cent  at 
the  Plrst  National  Bank  In  Manchester,  up 
33  per  cent  at  the  Bank  of  Harlan  and  up 
35  percent  at  the  Bank  of  Whltesburg. 

Portune  magazine.  In  Its  latest  Issue,  made 
the  observation  that  this  resurgence  in  the 
coal  economy,  "from  the  dirty  dog  holes  In 
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the  Appalachian  mountains  to  the  vast  strip 
mines  in  Illinois,"  has  been  so  'unexpected 
and  spectacular  as  to  give  the  impression 
that  coal  is  once  more  king." 

For  ye(u-s,  the  king  was  presumed  dead. 
The  home  fuel  and  railroad  markets  which 
the  coal  Industry  depended  on  had  switched 
to  gas  and  oil.  Nuclear  energy  was  hailed  as 
the  fuel  of  the  future 

But  when  nuclear  energy  failed  to  live  up 
to  expectations  and  couldn't  meet  the  de- 
mands of  generating  plants,  utility  compa- 
nies turned  to  coal.  Today  53  per  cent  of  the 
nation's  electricity  is  produced  by  coal,  and 
its  demand  for  coal  grows  dramatically  each 
year. 

Ic  was  this  Increase,  coupled  with  the  en- 
try of  foreign  coal  buyers,  chiefly  Japanese 
industrialists.  Into  the  Kentucky  coal  fields, 
which  caused  the  boom. 

Prices  zoomed  from  an  average  of  $3  a  ton 
a  few  years  ago  to  $12.  and  the  word  went 
out  that  utility  companies  would  buy  "any- 
thing black." 

The  capacity  of  the  coal  industry  will 
double  by  1980.  on  the  wake  of  a  capltal- 
si>endlng  program  that  embarrasses  those 
who  predicted  the  end  of  coal  as  an  Impor- 
tant fuel  with  the  advent  of  the  atomic 
reactor. 

What  a  pisychologlcal  impact  on  Eastern 
Kentucky  towns  that  were  built  and  main- 
tained by  the  coal  Industry,  for  decades,  and 
that  were  devastated  when  the  coal  Industry 
slumped  into  Its  20-year  decline,  beginning 
in  the  late  1940'8. 

Perhaps  that  is  why  Dill  Plnley,  a  general 
foreman  at  the  Plnley  Coal  Co.  mines  on 
Hurricane  Creek,  choee  to  complain  about 
the  federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act 
of  1969  as  he  drove  toward  the  recovery  op- 
erations on  the  night  of  the  blast  rather 
than  about  the  dangers  of  coal  mining. 

"This  has  been  a  hard  luck  mine  from  the 
start."  the  small,  wiry  yoimg  man  said.  "But 
the  federal  government's  got  you  so  tied  up 
in  knots  with  this  new  law,  you  cant  op- 
erate. Now  this  has  hai^>ened.  You  know 
what  it  will  mean?  They'll  come  down  even 
harder  on  inspections.  And  we  won't  be  able 
to  operate.  We  wont  have  Jobs.  What  do  they 
want  us  to  do.  go  on  food  stamps?" 

To  Dill  Plnley.  the  new  federal  law  Is  a 
threat  to  his  survival,  not  a  boon  to  hts 
chances  inside  the  mine. 

And  the  threat  Is  not  exaggerated  by  Dill 
Plnley,  under  present  circumstances. 

The  new  federal  law  requires  that,  by  late 
1972  workers  in  underground  mines  should 
not  be  exposed  to  more  than  two  milligrams 
of  coal  dust  per  cubic  meter.  And  three- 
fourths  of  all  mines  in  Kentucky  now  fall 
to  meet  that  standard.  In  fact,  Kentucky 
miners  generally  Inhale  18  times  the  accepta- 
ble amount  of  coal  dust. 

Industry  spokesmen  say  that  40  per  cent 
of  the  nation's  coal  mines  vrill  be  closed.  If 
the  new  federal  law  Is  strictly  enforced. 

That  Is  frightening  talk  In  the  coal  fields, 
where  every  businessman  feels  the  gains  and 
loesee  of  the  coal  Industry  on  his  ledger.  It 
Is  particularly  disturbing,  right  now,  since 
mountain  bTislnessmen  have  Just  finished 
their  best  year  In  a  long  time. 

Whltesburg  newsp)ep>er  editor  Tom  Olsh 
noted  that  there  still  are  thousands  of  fam- 
ilies In  the  coal  counties  who  are  untouched 
by  the  1970  resurrection  of  the  coal  economy. 
But  he  added,  "Closing  down  the  truck 
mines  would  bring  total  depression  to  the 
mountains.  If  it  Is  hard  for  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky to  live  with  the  mines,  it  probably  Is 
true  that  the  area  couldn't  live  without 
them." 

Besides  recognizing  that  coal  is  an  essen- 
tial Ingredient  In  their  economy,  many  East- 
em  Kentucklans  also  believe  the  local  coal 
operators  are  their  only  buffer  against  the 
powerful  outside  forces  that  control  the  coal 
industry. 

An  article  In  the  most  recent  Issue  of 
"Mountain  Life  and  Work,"  publication  of 
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the  Council  of  the  Southern  MountAliu  at 
Ber«a  College,  noted  that  most  small  mine 
operators  are  dependent  upon  the  larger 
ootnpanlea  "(or  leaaes.  or  money  for  eq\ilp- 
ment,  or  their  coal  sales  facilities." 

The  extent  of  out-of-Btate  control  by  a 
few  great  corporations  Is  not  well  known, 
but  It  has  been  documented. 

The  same  "Mountain  Life  and  Work"  ar- 
ticle by  Helen  Lewis  noted  that  In  U  East- 
ern Kentucky  ooaJ  counties.  31  people  and 
corporations  control  four- fifths  of  all  the 
ooal.  And  another  study  showed  that  seven 
flmu  account  for  one-third  at  all  the  coal 
produced  in  central  Appalachta. 

Stanley  Plnley  was  there  when  the  widows 
filed  Into  the  VJ.W  poet  In  Mancheeter,  five 
days  after  the  Hurrlc&ne  Creek  explosion. 
And  he  was  a  local  man.  who  spoke  their 
language  Up  the  hill  from  the  VTW.  post 
sits  the  home  of  Stanley's  brother  Charles, 
the  operator  of  the  mines  where  the  fatal 
blast  occurred. 

"The  Plnleys,  regardless  of  what  la  foxind 
in  the  investigation,  are  a  lot  closer  to  the 
people  In  Clay  County  and  Leslie  County 
than  the  boardrooms  of  the  companies  like 
Bethlehem  Steel  and  US.  Steel  and  Interna- 
tional Harvester."  one  Knott  County  ooal 
operator  said. 

"The  decisions  they  made  were  made  in 
Manchester,  not  In  the  offices  of  Falcon  Oil. 
Penn-Vlrglnla.  Continental  Oil.  Occident  Oil. 
or  those  other  big  names  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  and  Houston  and  Los  Angeles." 

He  concluded.  "The  people  at  least  know 
us.  They  can  talk  to  us.  They  don't  feel  at 
a  loss  with  us.  Maybe  some  of  us  do  run  off 
to  Florida  when  we  make  our  money,  but 
most  don't." 

A  Labor  Shortagx:  SAmt  Minus  Called  Kbt 

To  SoLviNO  or  Man-Powsx  Problkms 

(By  Bill  Peterson) 

PiKBViLi.*,  Kt. — Last  summer  and  fall, 
listeners  to  radio  station  WPKE  here  heard 
what  a  few  years  ago  wad  considered  the  im- 
possible— spot  announcements  advertising 
jobs  in  coal  mines. 

In  themselves,  the  ads  weren't  spectactilar, 
seldom  lasting  nK>re  than  10  seconds  and 
containing  bare  essentials — the  company's 
name,  a  job  description  and  the  otncial  to 
contact. 

Coal  companies,  they  said,  needed  motor- 
men,  electricians,  mechanics,  augermen  and 
sometimes,  in  effect.  Just  plain  workmen  to 
keep  Pike  County's  SOO-some  mines  In  oper- 
atton. 

But  tar  the  long-depressed  region  the  ads 
were  an  important  milestone. 

On  the  plus  side,  they  meant  that  the 
county  and  most  of  Eastern  Kentucky  was 
In  the  midst  of  the  biggest  coal  boom  in 
more  than  two  decades.  Also,  the  massive 
unemployment  fo  long  associated  with  the 
are*  was  coming — at  least  temporarily — to  a 
halt. 

On  the  minus  side,  the  ads  were  a  grim 
warning  that  the  huge  manpower  pool  cre- 
ated when  mechanization  threw  50.000  Ken- 
tucky miners  out  of  work  between  1950  and 
19«5  had  finally  dried  up.  The  development 
Indlcatd  that  much  of  the  Industry  may  face 
a  critical  labor  shortage  In  decades  to  come 

The  ads  surprised  even  veteran  observers 
like  Harry  Campt>ell.  president  of  the  Big 
Sandy-Elkhom  Coal  Association.  "I've  been 
around  this  area  for  better  than  20  years 
and  rve  never  seen  anything  like  it."  he  said. 

The  most  crucial  shortages  were  in  the 
ranks  of  the  highly  skilled.  "But  some  places 
had  trouble  Just  finding  warm  bodies."  said 
Campbell.  "Many  hired  totally  inexperienced 
young  boys.  They  took  them  out  of  service 
stations  and  tried  to  make  them  coal  miners 
overnight." 

In  the  months  since,  there  hj«  been  a 
leveling  off  of  the  boom,  which  was  spurred 
In  large  part  by  a  rapid  Increase  in  the  de- 
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mand  for  coal  by  expanding  utility  com- 
panies. The  miner  shortage  has  Ijecome  a 
"now  you  see  It.  now  you  don't"  situation. 

Its  current  status  Is  a  matter  of  dispute 
No  accurate  statistics  are  kept.  And  even 
mine  operators  disagree  on  the  labor-short- 
age severity. 

Spokesmen  for  mine  owners  in  Pike  and 
Harlan  counties,  for  instance,  report  that 
small  mines  are  fighting  an  uphill  battle  to 
meet  present  man-power  needs  However, 
larger  unionized  mines  in  the  same  area, 
have  long  lists  of  miners  wanting  Jobs 

"If  you're  a  top  company  with  top  condi- 
tions and  top  pay  you  can  always  attract 
the  men  you  need."  Campbell  said 

But  even   some  large  companies  are  con- 
cerned about  the  future.   "The  big  problem 
Is  that  all  the  older  men  are  getting  out  of 
'  the  Industry  and  not  too  numy  younger  ones 
are  getting  In."  s&ld  one  coal  executive. 

In  past  generatlon.<i  when  coal  mining  was 
a  simpler  craft  this  would  have  taken  care 
of  Itself  In  those  days,  a  miner  simply 
trained  his  sons  In  the  few  skills  he  knew 
and  took  him  into  the  mines  when  he 
reached  his   16th  birthday. 

The  great  coal  slump  of  the  early  19508 
and  the  mechanization  It  brought  with  It 
changed  that  forever.  In  a  decade.  It  put  two 
of  every  three  Kentucky  miners  out  of  work 
and  replaced  the  plck-and-shovel  miner  of 
old  with  a  new  trpe  of  miner  who  depended 
more  on  his  ("kills  as  a  machine  operator 
and  mechanic  than  the  strength  of  his  back. 

Those  displaced  swelled  the  unemployment 
rolls  of  Eastern  Kentucky  for  more  than  a 
decade,  providing  a  cheap  source  of  labor 
for  those  mines  able  to  survive  the  slump. 
Wages  at  times  dropped  as  low  as  S3  or  (4  a 
day  in  some  small  "dog  hole"  mines,  and 
men  were  glad  to  get  even  that. 

The  picture  today  Is  a  vastly  different  one. 
The  stu-plus  of  miners  has  petered  out  Pro- 
duction Is  at  an  all-time  high— 108.045.470 
tons  In  1989  compared  with  73.951. 26fl  tons 
In  1951.  The  Big  Sandy  Coal  Field  centered 
In  Pike  and  adjoining  counties  has  l>ecome 
the  second  largest  soft-coal  producing  field 
In  the  nation.  Wages  have  risen  from  the  $12 
to  $16  a  day  common  a  few  years  ago  to 
from  $20  to  $36  In  larger  mines. 

But  hundreds  of  former  miners  have  left 
the  coal  fields  and  countless  others  are  un- 
qualified to  run  the  complex  new  mining 
machines  that  have  increased  the  output  of 
the  average  coal  miner  to  almost  20  tons  a 
day.  up  from  6  tons  in  1945. 

Still  others,  some  operators  complain,  have 
been  "stolen"  from  them  by  federal  anti- 
poverty  programs  and  welfare  programs. 

Even  more  significant  is  the  reluctance 
among  young  men  to  go  Into  the  mines  and 
the  high  percentage  of  employed  miners 
nearlng  retirement  age.  Nationally,  the  age 
of  the  average  coal  miner  is  55.  By  contrast, 
the  average  Detroit  auto  worker  Is  38. 

Scores  of  the  top  young  men  from  high 
schools  throughout  the  area  leave  home  for 
greener  Industrial  jwospects  to  the  north  as 
.soon  as  they  are  graduated. 

Of  those  who  remain,  many  are  reluctant 
to  stake  their  careers  on  a  hazardous  In- 
dustry with  such  an  unsteady  past  as  coal 
mining:   many  others  are  unqualified. 

"The  shortage  Isn't  so  much  In  Just  people, 
it's  in  experienced  people,"  explained  one 
Floyd  County  operator.  "You  Just  can't  put 
anyone  on  a  piece  of  equipment  that  cost 
$75,000  or  $100,000.  Greenhorns,  they'll  tear 
It  up" 

Three  years  ago  the  Kentucky  Coal  As- 
sociation was  pinning  most  of  Its  hopes  in 
this  area  on  Increased  vocational  education. 
At  that  time,  an  aseociatlon  spokesman  said: 
"Generally  speaking,  there  Isn't  anything  In 
our  schools  to  prepare  young  men  in  the  tj-pe 
of  skills  we  need." 

Dr.  Carl  Lamar,  state  director  of  vocational 
education,  says  the  situation  has  Improved 
somewhat  since  then.  In  addition  to  a  long- 
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standing,  mine-related  training  {R'ogram  at 
the  Mayo  Vocational  School  in  Palntaville. 
vocational  mine  training  Is  being  offered  in 
Hazard.  Harlan  and  MadlsonvUle.  be  says. 

A  mlne-tralntng  Institute  Is  being  consid- 
ered for  Letcher  County,  and  the  Kentucky 
Program  Development  Office  has  an  ambi- 
tious seven-state  training  proposal  pending 
before  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion. 

In  addition,  the  state  Department  of  Eco- 
nomic Security  has  administered  out-of- 
■chool  training  etTorts  under  the  federal 
Manpower.  Development  Training  Act 
iMDTA)  since  1963. 

Vocational  efforts,  however,  are  fragmented 
at  best.  Few  Industry  spokesmen  are  im- 
pressed with  them. 

'The  vocational  programs  are  making  a  lot 
of  noise,  but  quantity-wise  they  aren't  put- 
ting out  many  people  to  work  in  the  mines." 
said  Campt>ell.  of  the  Big  Sandy-Elkhorn  Coal 
Association. 

"The  equipment  and  instructors  all  are 
good."  said  Harlan  County's  McDowell.  "But 
government  regulations  and  bureaucratic  red 
tape  limits  programs  until  they're  practically 
useless." 

According  to  state  Elmployment  Service  rec- 
ords. 177  men  were  enrolled  in  MDTA  coal- 
mining programs  between  196S  and  1967.  Of 
these,  only  73  took  Jobs  in  the  coal  industry. 
Fifty-one  dropped  out  of  the  programs,  25 
took  non-tralnlng-related  Jobs  and  28  were 
unemployed  or  unaccounted  for. 

Vocational  director  Lamar  said  he  doesn't 
have  statistics  to  show  what  percentage  of 
those  trained  In  other  vocational  programs 
go  into  mining,  but  he  estimated  that  it  isn't 
high. 

Vocational  school  graduates  are  much- 
sought-after  by  Industry  In  other  states,  La- 
mar said.  "If  the  coal  industry  expects  to 
hire  them  it  will  have  to  offer  competitive 
salaries  and  working  conditions" — something 
that  many  mines  do  not  do. 

"Part  of  the  problem  is  that  a  lot  of  people 
just  don't  want  to  work  in  the  mines,"  he 
said.  "If  they  expect  to  get  some  of  these 
people  they've  got  to  make  the  jobs 
attractive." 

One  of  the  most  Important  elements  In 
this  is  making  mines  safer  to  work  In.  As  the 
Kentucky  Program  Development  OfBce's 
man -power  proposal  says : 

"It  Is  clear  that  coal  mining  must  be  made 
a  safe  occupation  if  the  man-power  prob- 
lems of  the  Industry  are  to  be  solved." 

The  Cmallcnge  or  HtntaiCANX  Crxkk 

The  38  miners  who  perished  In  one  acci- 
dent near  Hyden  joined  49  other  miners  who 
also  died  in  Kentucky  coal  mines  last  year. 
Coal  mining  is  a  dangerous  business.  But 
must  it  claim  that  many  lives — and  cause 
countless  serious  injurlee — when  laws  do 
exist  that  attempt  to  insure  the  safety  of 
miners?  Some  conclusions  can  be  reached, 
some  questions  can  be  asked,  baaed  on  the 
foregoing  analysis  of  the  overall  problem  oT 
safety  in  the  mines. 

These  points,  then,  are  the  real  challenge 
of  Hurricane  Creek: 

Is  a  "crash"  program  necessary  to  Imple- 
ment on  an  emergency  basis  the  full  provi- 
sions of  the  year-old  Coal  Mine  Health  ana 
Safety  Act?  Perhaps  Including  placement  of 
a  federal  Inspector  at  every  coal  mine  in  the 
country  until  compliance  with  the  new  law 
is  obtained  and  maintained? 

The  number  of  state  and  federal  mine  in- 
spectors is  inadequate  for  the  task  they  face. 
Kentucky,  for  example,  has  only  25  state  In- 
spectors to  watch  over  2.0S7  mines.  Aj\d  the 
federal  force  of  Inspectors  appears  to  be  only 
half  of  the  desired  strength  of  1.000. 

Is  the  pay  scale  adequate  to  attract  and 
keep  competent  inspectors?  Federal  inspec- 
tors' salaries  are  higher  than  for  those  work- 
ing for  Kentucky.  And  Inspectors,  sU'.e  or 
federal,  often  earn  less  than  the  coaI  miners 
themselves. 
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Would  special  "flying  squads "  of  federal 
inspectors,  who  would  drop  in  un.».nnounoed 
on  coal  mines.  Improve  compliance  with 
safety  regulations? 

Many  coal  operators  say  they  don't  thor- 
oughly understand  the  provisions  of  new 
mine-safety  regulations.  And  much  of  the 
responsibility  for  mine  safety  rests  with  the 
miners  themselves.  A  stepped-up  educational 
program  would  be  possible  under  a  $230,000 
federal  grant  being  sought  by  Kentucky,  but 
itlll  pending  In  Washington.  Isn't  there  a 
place,  also,  for  Increased  educational  efforts 
by  the  United   Mine   Workers   union? 

Are  special  loans  necessary  for  those  small- 
mine  operators  who  cannot  comply  with  new 
safety  regulations  because  of  increased  op- 
erating costs? 

And  what  of  the  "hit  and  run"  operators 
who  still  can  operate  within  a  loophole  In  the 
federal  law  that  permits  a  mine  to  be  opened 
without  first  undergoing  safety  inspection? 

The  need  for  changes  in  the  19-year-old 
Kentucky  mine-safety  law  appears  obvious 
10  bring  It  in  line  with  stronger  provisions 
in  the  new  federal  law.  Plans  are  already 
under  way  to  propose  such  changes  to  the 
1972  General  Assembly. 

Would  expansion  of  the  Kentucky  mine- 
safety  program,  as  proposed  last  year  by 
Commissioner  Harreld  Klrkpatrlck,  provide 
the  men  a:id  equipment  necessary  to  deal 
with  mine  safety? 

Is  Kentucky  prepared  to  take  over  the 
black-lung  compensation  program  in  1973  as 
required  by  the  federal  law? 

Unless  safer  conditions  in  the  mines  are 
assured  can  the  shortage  of  manpower  In  the 
booming  coal  Industry  be  overcome? 
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The  President  refused  to  limit  U.S.  air 
support  and  I  fear  that  he  has  failed  to 
learn  from  our  bitter  experience  thus  far. 
Expanded  bombings  are  not  a  sign  of 
deescalation.  We  seem  to  be  regressing 
to  where  we  started  in  Vietnam.  Let  us 
stop  all  the  ambiguous  and  misleading 
statements  on  the  war  and  act  on  this 
Vietnam  Disengagement  Act  immedi- 
ately. 


VIETNAM  DISENGAGEMENT  ACT 
OF  1971 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA   RECONSIDERS 
DUNNING  SCHEME 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

OF    MAIXE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18.  1971 

Mr.  K"yR.OS.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  was 
attending  a  United  Nations  Conference 
on  drug  control,  I  missed  the  opportunity 
to  cosponsor  the  Vietnam  Disengagement 
Act  of  1971  when  it  was  introduced  on 
February  10.  Therefore.  I  am  sponsor- 
ing the  same  bill  today  because  I  feel 
tliat  it  is  of  the  utmost  impwrtance  that 
as  many  Members  of  Congress  as  possible 
speak  out  on  the  disheartening  recent 
turn  of  events  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  want 
to  add  my  name  to  the  55  Members  of 
this  body  who  have  already  supported 
this  legislation — which  is  the  McGovem- 
Hatfleld  amendment  updated  for  1971. 

The  American  people  are  weary  of  our 
involvement  in  the  war  in  Indochina. 
They  want  to  withdraw  our  forces  now 
and  this  bill  provides  a  rational  approach 
to  accomplish  this  very  desired  goal.  I 
for  one  do  not  believe  that  the  road  out 
of  Vietnam  leads  Uirough  Cambodia  and 
Laos — and  neither  do  the  American  peo- 
ple. The  President  has  had  ample  time 
to  act  and  it  Is  now  left  to  Congress  to 
insist  on  the  May  1,  1971,  reduction  to  a 
284,000-troop  level  and  a  complete  with- 
drawal of  American  forces  by  Decem- 
ber 31,  1971.  The  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment was  a  significant  first  step,  this 
must  be  a  logical  second  one. 

If  the  President's  statements  at  hla 
press  conference  yesterday  were  any  in- 
dication for  the  future.  It  appears  certain 
that  the  war  Is  not  scaling  down,  but 
instead,  widening  at  an  alarming  rate. 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 


OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18,  1971 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  10,  I  addressed  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  to  advise  them  of  a  scheme 
being  followed  by  the  Czechoslovakian 
Government  to  obtain  money  from  free 
world  residents  by  threatening  their 
relatives  and  property  in  Czechoslovakia. 

I  received  a  warm  letter  of  thanks 
from  Mrs.  Anna  Faltus,  secretary  of  the 
Czechoslovak  National  Council  of  Amer- 
ica, which  I  insert  at  this  point: 
Czechoslovak  National 

Council  of  America, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  16,  1971. 
Hon.  Tom  Railsback, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.O. 

Deab  Mr.  Railsback:  Please  accept  our 
sincere  thanks  for  taking  such  an  Interest 
In  the  plight  of  the  Czech  and  Slovak  refu- 
gees who  have  been  harassed  by  the  Com- 
munist Government  of  Czechoslovakia  and 
for  Inserting  all  the  pertinent  material  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  We  sincerely  hope  that 
public  condemnation  by  members  of  Con- 
gress and  such  associations  as  the  American 
Bar  Association  of  the  action  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak authorities  will  stop  the  harassment 
of  those,  who  were  granted  asylum  in  this 
country. 

Thank  you  once  more,  I  remain. 
Respectfully  yours, 

(Mrs.)  Anna  Faltus, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  advise 
my  colleagues  that  according  to  an  article 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  February  17, 
1971,  and  a  dispatch  from  the  Reuters 
News  Service,  the  Communist  Party 
leader  of  Czechoslovakia,  Gustav  Husak. 
has  ordered  an  end  to  the  practice  which 
had  been  condemned  by  a  resolution  of 
the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  at  the  request  of  Adm. 
William  C.  Mott,  U.S.  Navy,  retired, 
chairman  of  the  ABA  Standing  Commit- 
tee on  Education  About  Communism  and 
Its  Contrast  With  Liberty  Under  Law. 

I  would  direct  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  pages  2356,  et  seq.,  of  the 
Congressional  Record  for  February  10, 
1971,  and  the  information  there  pro- 
vided, and  I  include  the  New  York  Times 
article  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 
HusAK  Instructs  Czech  Lawyers  To  Halt 
Dunning  or  1968  Exiles 

Prague,  February  16. — The  Czechoelovak 
Communist  party  leader,  Gustav  Husak  said 
today  that  lawyers  had  been  ordered  to  stop 
sending  refugees  In  the  West  demands  for 
money  to  pay  the  defense  costs  at  their  trials 
in  absentia. 
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Mr.  Husak  said  In  a  speech  at  Pardubice 
that  the  dunning  letters  were  unreasonable 
and  that  neither  he  nor  Premier  Lubomlr 
Strougal  had  known  they  were  being  sent 
out. 

The  letters  prompted  an  official  complaint 
from  Australia  and  charges  in  the  United 
State6  and  Canada  that  Czechoslovakia  was 
trying  to  blackmail  the  70.000  Czechoelovaks 
who  fled  to  the  West  after  the  Soviet-led 
Invasion  in  August.  1968. 

In  at  least  some  cases,  the  lawyers  said 
they  would  seek  the  $70  to  $100  In  legal  fees 
from  relatives  In  Czechoslovakia  If  the 
^mlgr6s  did  not  pay. 

"I  did  not  know  anything  about  It  and 
Comrade  Strougal  did  not  know  anything 
about  it.  so  I  asked  what's  going  on  that 
has  brought  about  nearly  all  of  Western 
Europe  to  a  boll."  Mr.  Husak  told  a  gathering 
of  party  members. 

"Well,  whoever  fleee  abroad  without  per- 
mission commits  a  felony,  and  they  give 
everybody  a  lawyer,  and  the  lawyers  in  their 
offices  said  to  each  other  'let's  let  the  defend- 
ants know  and  make  them  pay  for  It." 

"In  my  opinion,  it  was  not  very  reason- 
able because  If  somebody  runs  to  the  West, 
one  would  not  think  he  would  pay  for  legal 
representation. 

"But  the  lawyers  did  not  a£k  anybody.  And 
now  there  is  a  big  campaign  and  some  gov- 
errunents  even  took  action  so  tliat  these  let- 
ters would  not  be  delivered  and  so  on.  So 
we  put  our  heads  together  and  told  the 
lawyers:  'Comrades,  don't  do  it.  there's  no 
sense  In  it  anyway.  Now.  oecause  of  your 
foolish  action,  they  are  slandering  the  whole 
regime.'  " 

Mr.  Husak,  who  devoted  part  of  his  hour- 
long  speech  to  Western  propaganda  attacks 
against  Czechoslovakia,  denied  that  there 
were  any  splits  In  the  party  leadership  and 
reiterated  that  political  trials  would  not  be 
held. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  DANIELSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  18,  1971 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  marks  the  observance  of  two  very 
important  smniversaries  for  the  tiny 
Baltic  nation  of  Lithuania.  It  will  denote 
the  720th  anniversary  of  the  formation 
of  the  Lithuanian  state  when  Mindaugas 
the  Great  imlfied  all  Lithuanian  princi- 
palities into  one  kingdom  in  1251,  and 
the  53d  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  the  modem  Republic  of  Lithuania  on 
February  16.  1918. 

Regretfully,  it  will  not  be  a  week  for 
joyful  rejoicing  by  Lithuanians  and  the 
nearly  1  million  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
descent.  As  you  know,  the  Baltic  States 
have  been  deprived  of  their  independ- 
ence since  the  So'viet  Union  occupation 
in  1940. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  honor  the  determination  and 
the  strength  of  the  Lithuanian  people 
who  continue  to  struggle  against  the  dep- 
rivation of  their  rights  to  self-determi- 
nation. 

I  would  also  like  to  urge  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  take 
stronger  action  to  bring  the  force  of 
world  opinion  to  bear  on  behalf  of  the 
restoration  of  these  rights  to  the  citizens 
of  Lithuania,  as  well  as  to  the  neighbor- 
ing Baltic  States  of  Latvia  and  Estonia. 
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CAPT.  LANE  OUTHRIE'S  EFFORTS 
TO  REDUCE  AIR  POLLUTION 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OP    MTCHTGAK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18.  1971 

Mr.  VANDER  JAOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
til very  recently  the  history  of  conser- 
vation was  largely  the  story  of  Individual 
crusades  which  were  launched  by  small 
numbers  of  far-sighted,  dedicated  Amer- 
icans. Today  the  efforts  of  early  day 
environmentalists  such  as  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  Oifford  Pinchot.  Horace  Al- 
bright, and  more  recently  Rachel  Carson 
have  been  expanded  by  large-scale  or- 
ganizations and  governmental  agencies. 
Thanlcfully.  the  preservation  of  the  en- 
vironment is  now  a  broadly  based  popu- 
lar concern. 

But  in  this  day  of  organized  attacks 
upon  desecrators  of  the  environment,  the 
most  exciting  and  heartening  efforts 
continue  to  be  those  of  individual 
Americans  who  are  doing  what  they  can 
through  their  own  lives  to  make  a  clean- 
er and  healthier  country.  The  gifted 
writer  for  American  Forests.  Mr.  Mike 
Frome.  himself  a  leading  environmental- 
ist, has  told  the  story  of  Eastern  Air- 
lines' Capt.  Lane  Guthrie's  efforts  to 
reduce  air  pollution  by  eliminating  dump- 
ing of  Jet  fuel.  The  story  offers  an  ex- 
ample of  how  one  man.  acting  with  con- 
viction and  courage,  even  at  the  expense 
of  his  Job,  contributed  to  the  well-being 
of  his  country.  The  fact  that  the  airline 
has  recently  reinstated  Mr.  Guthrie  as 
a  pollution  consultant  Is  itself  a  testi- 
monv  to  the  sensibility  and  power  of  his 
efforts. 

In  seeking  to  prevent  the  skies  from 
becoming  a  dumping  groxmd.  Captain 
Guthrie  has  defended  the  sanctity  of  the 
air  out  of  the  same  philosophy  and  spirit 
of  those  of  us  who  are  fighting  to  totally 
eliminate  the  discharge  of  poDutants 
into  our  waters.  There  can  be  no  justi- 
fication for  permitting  wastes,  even 
though  they  may  have  been  treated  to 
remove  major  percentages  of  polluting 
materials,  to  enter  our  air,  or  our  oceans, 
lakes,  or  stresuns.  I  am  seeking  the  adop- 
tion of  regulations  which  will  permit  no 
waste  to  be  discharged  in  any  form  from 
boats  into  the  Nation's  waters.  And  I 
am  vigorously  pressing  for  further  de- 
velopment and  Implementation  of  re- 
cycling processes  for  sewage  and  other 
wastes,  both  to  curb  polluticn  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  reuse  of  resources.  A  sig- 
nificant example  of  sewage  recycling  is 
the  spray  irrigation  system  currently  be- 
ing developed  for  Muskegon  County, 
Mich.,  with  the  assistance  of  a  major 
demonstration  grant  and  research  and 
development  funds  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

Captain  Guthrie's  efforts  should  spur 
us  all  to  a  greater  determination  to  clean 
up  our  environment — not  in  a  half- 
hearted way.  but  through  processes 
whereby  our  wastes  will  become  re- 
sources, our  pollutants  restored  to  pro- 
ductive capabilities.  I  insert  Mr.  Frome's 
account  of  Captain  Guthrie's  efforts  in 
the  Ricoid; 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Cait.   L*n«   Oonmx's  Erroars  To   Reduce 
An  PoLLtJnoN 

(By  Knke  From«) 

Each  Individual  should  reallae  th«  power 
of  hlB  own  life  and  never  sell  It  short.  The 
great  UM  of  his  or  her  life  should  then  be 
spent  for  aometblng  that  outlast*  It. 

This  Isn't  easily  done  In  the  area  of  con- 
servation for  any  other  area  of  social  action. 
I  suppose ) .  where  few  have  the  courage  to 
buck  the  tide  of  Inertia  and  complacency 
with  more  than  Up  service.  It  takes  an  angry, 
or  at  least  determined,  man  to  develop  a 
clear  vision  of  some  special  phase  of  the  en- 
vironmental crisis,  then  to  dig  hard  for  the 
facts  and  present  them  to  his  fellow  citi- 
zens. He  must  have  faith  that  when  they 
know  the  score  Americans  will  respond.  He 
must  have  abiding  faith,  above  all,  in  hlm- 
.self  and  be  unwUllng  to  sacrifice  his  prin- 
ciple for  expediency. 

Jiist  such  a  man  \s  William  Lane  Outhrie. 
an  Eastern  Airlines  pilot  with  thirty  years 
experience  who  made  the  headlines  last 
October.  Tou  may  recall  he  was  fired  when 
he  balked  at  directives  to  dump  excess  fuel 
Into  the  air  over  Miami.  Klorlda.  The  pub- 
licity man  assigned  to  Justify  the  company's 
untenable  position  was  more  defensive  than 
the  pilot.  "I  should  be  crlticlwd  If  I  did 
dump  in  the  air."  Captain  Outhrie  declared 
calmly.  1  dont  know  why  I  dldnt  stop 
dumplnft  earlier.  Why  should  we  dump  muck 
<<n  people's  houaee?" 

Captain  Quthrie'a  decisive  action  was  not 
taken  on  the  simr  of  the  moment.  He  had 
earlier  appeared  at  Air  Quality  Control  hear- 
ings at  Port  Lauderdale  to  urge  a  harder 
line  against  air  pollution.  No  action  resulted 
from  those  hearings,  which  Outhrie  labeled 
"a  clumsy  attempt  to  accommodate  a  prac- 
tice we  know  to  be  wrong."  This  is  not  really 
a  surprising  performance  by  the  bureau- 
cracy, whether  in  air  quality  or  any  other 
aspect  of  the  deteriorating  environment. 

The  airline  claims  Captain  Outlirle  was 
not  dismissed  for  his  stand  on  dumping  fuel, 
but  rather  because  his  Insistence  on  drain- 
ing the  fuel  before  leaving  the  ground  caused 
delays  In  takeoffs.  In  an  era  when  people 
everywhere  are  clamoring  for  a  cleaner  en- 
vironment. Eastern  might  have  made  Outh- 
rle's  procedure  a  model  for  its  entire  fleet 
and  received  public  approval  in  return.  Such, 
unfortunately,  was  not  the  case. 

The  company  did  not  deny  that  fuel  is 
being  dumped,  but  endeavored  to  peddle  the 
Idea  the  fuel  vaporizes  Immediately.  Actually, 
unbumed  csrbons  In  Jet  fuel  react  with  sun- 
light to  form  photochemical  smog  and  add 
to  poor  visibility.  The  secondary  defense  was 
that  each  plane  dumps  Just  a  "small 
amount."  This,  of  course,  is  what  polluters 
say  everywhere.  It's  always  a  slight  case  of 
poison.  But  when  you  add  the  fuel  dumped 
by  450  Jets  leaving  Miami  International  Air- 
port, the  year's  totaJ  is  quite  substantial, 
and  It  doesn't  go  away. 

I  first  read  about  Lane  Outhrie  in  April. 
1909,  when  be  testified  at  a  public  hearing 
In  .\lexandr1a,  Virginia,  which  lies  between 
my  home  and  Washington  National  Airport. 
Appearing  in  behalf  of  the  Florida  Izaak 
Walton  League,  he  told  the  hearing  run  by 
the  Virginia  Air  Pollution  Control  Board 
that  haze — or  more  properly  smoke — created 
by  pollution  Is  a  serious  cause  of  midair 
crashes:  then  he  accused  federal  agencies  of 
neglecting  this  fact. 

"Any  citizen  who  rides  In  an  airplane  la 
plsced  In  Jeopardy  by  those  who  are  supposed 
to  protect  him  because  the  nation  lacks  suffi- 
cient air  pollution  controls,"  Captain  Outh- 
rie declared.  He  urged  the  Bo«u>d  to  set  the 
maximum  legal  ratio  of  pollutants  to  air  at 
zero.  But  why  zero?  "Zero  nteans  no  pollu- 
tion at  all,"  he  explained.  "If  you  do  any 
otner  thing,  you  have  legalized  the  sky  as 
a  national  dump." 

I  thought  here  was  a  man  I  would  like  to 
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know.  We  entered  into  correspondence  and 
in  due  course  he  came  for  a  visit.  I  found 
him  an  amaElng  fellow,  one  of  the  best  I 
ever  met.  lean  and  leathery  and  well  spoken, 
perhaps  looking  more  like  an  executive  than 
an  airplane  pilot,  conducting  a  lone  eagle 
campaign  on  his  own  time  and  with  much 
of  his  own  money  in  behalf  of  the  public 
welfare 

He  had  heard  John  Kennedy's  words  about 
asking  'what  you  can  do  for  your  country" 
and  had  taken  them  seriously.  He  had  been 
moved  by  the  death  of  a  fellow  pilot  la  a 
crash  due  to  "poor  visibility."  very  possibly 
traceable  to  man-caused  smoke.  He  found 
his  own  horizons  In  the  sky  disappearing. 

"Years  ago.  when  I  first  flew  to  Florida," 
he  told  my  family  and  me,  "I  could  sec  the 
whole  State  spread  out  before  me  as  soon  as 
I  reached  southern  Georgia.  But  now  no 
longer.  On  a  recent  day  I  flew  from  Tampa 
to  Atlanta  to  Philadelphia  to  Miami.  From 
the  vicinity  of  Tallahassee  northward  and 
then  throughout  the  rest  of  the  day,  until 
arriving  back  around  the  sound  end  of  Lake 
Okeechobee,  the  sky  carried  a  heavy  burden 
of  'private  property'  from  the  gronud  up  to 
an  altitude  of  26,000  feet  In  the  South,  in- 
creasing to  around  30,000  or  31,000  feet  in 
the  northern  portions  of  the  flight. 

"The  smoke  Is  getting  so  thick  in  areas 
that  pilots  not  only  can't  see  the  horizon, 
but  can't  see  other  planes  soon  enough.  The 
official  accident  reports  simply  quote  the 
weather  as  haze. 

"As  pilots  we  learn  there  are  no  artificial 
boundaries,  either  horizontal  or  vertical,  to 
prevent  widespread  degradation  of  our  thin 
envelope  of  air  by  material  abandoned  in 
that  envelope  at  any  point  whatsoever  on 
this  globe.  As  pilots,  we  experience  the  sky 
not  as  an  ocean  of  blue  threaded  by  discrete 
smoke  streams,  but  as  an  ocean  of  brown 
or  milky  white  In  which  visibility  Is  some- 
times so  poor  discrete  smoke  streams  are  not 
seen,  even  near  the  stacks." 

He  is  right,  of  course.  Smoke  Is  being  re- 
gurgitated into  the  skies  over  I.os  Angeles, 
Chicago,  Washington,  New  York  and  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  from  cars,  buses,  trucks, 
airplanes,  from  refineries,  steel  mills,  power 
plants,  and  from  forests.  In  the  name  of  con- 
servation. A  bpown  foul  sea  lies  over  the  land, 
contributing  to  lung  cancer,  emphysema,  eye 
Irritation  and  skin  dlsecL''«,  damaging  plants 
and  wildlife. 

Little  wonder  that  young  people  are  dis- 
enchanted with  the  national  performance, 
critical  of  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
property.  They  see  we  have  many  cars  snd 
many  Jets,  yet  they  are  denied  their  birth- 
right to  the  enjoyment  of  a  clear,  sparkling 
sky.  And  despite  the  conversation  about  the 
environment  and  "acceptable  levels,"  condi- 
tions are  growing  worse  rather  than  better. 

Lane  Outhrie  is  not  the  only  pilot  who  Is 
critical  and  apprehensive  I  recall  a  state- 
ment by  one  of  his  colleagiies  at  Eastern. 
O.  M.  Cockee.  who  declared : 

"So-called  air  pollution  experts  seem  to 
have  the  idea,  to  control  pollution  simply 
locate  heavy  Industry  on  the  prevailing 
downwind  side  of  town.  Down  wind  of  what 
town?  We  can  remember  when  we  could 
expect  the  top  of  the  smoke  layer  to  be 
somewhere  around  S.eOO  to  6.000  feet  and  in 
extreme  cases  10.000  feet  above  ground  level. 
Further,  It  was  the  false  Impression  of  many 
that  smoke  woe  a  local  problem.  On  a  recent 
flight  from  Washington.  DC,  to  Houston, 
Texas,  we  entered  the  smoke  Just  off  the 
ground  at  Washington  and  remained  in  It 
at  31,000  feet  until  some  seventy-miles  south- 
west of  Birmingham.  Alabama.  Talking  to 
another  Eastern  captain  In  Hou5ton,  I  found 
he  had  flown  down  at  an  altitude  of  35.000 
and  had  not  topped  the  smoke.  Smoke  Is  not 
low  level  nor  of  a  local  nature  " 

This  reminds  me  of  a  report  Issued  by  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Region  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice last  sximmer  concerning  a  gambit  called 
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"loggUig  slaah  disposal."  During  1960,  ap- 
proKlinately  M.tOO.OOO  of  public  funds  was 
Jpent  to  dispose  of  Inunense  quantities  of 
vood  which  nature  had  nurtured  over  long 
periods  of  time  In  the  national  forests  of 
^egon  and  Washington.  Most  of  It  was  piled 
in  bonfires  and  sent  up  In  smoke. 

"All  federal  and  state  land  management 
agencies  m  the  Pacific  Northwest,"  according 
to  the  report,  "Including  state  departments 
concerned  with  air  and  environmental  qual- 
ity, operate  under  a  Joint  plan  which  pro- 
vides that  slash  burning  will  be  done  only 
under  weather  conditions  that  will  Iceep 
gjnoke  out  of  specifically  designated,  heavily 
populated  areas,  and  other  areas  particularly 
g»nsltlve  to  smoke.  We  anticipate  no  serious 
tir  quality  problems  from  slash  burning  un- 
der this  system." 

The  same  sort  of  procedure  Is  In  force  on 
public  lands  In  western  Oregon  administered 
by  the  Bureau  of  land  Management.  "More 
Itian  a  knowledge  of  physics,  meteorology  or 
air  circulation  was  needed  to  achieve  success- 
ful smoke  naanagement."  an  official  of  that 
tgency  reported  bravely  to  the  recent  annual 
convention  of  the  Society  of  American  Fores- 
ters. "It  took  a  mlxttire  of  technical  knowl- 
edge, political  sensitivity  and  plain  ooopera- 
Uoo  between  various  interests  to  succeed." 

One  may  contrast  these  statements  from 
federal  agencies  charged  with  conserving  nat- 
ural resources  with  those  of  the  airplane 
pilots,  who  must  overlook  the  ocean  of  smoke. 
As  Captain  Guthrie  bespoke  his  ovm  reepon- 
tlbUlty:  "When  I  fly  a  big  four-engine  Jet 
at  cruising  speed.  It  burns  as  much  as  16,000 
pounds  of  fuel  an  hour.  The  wastes  go  soar- 
ing out  the  bsu:k  end  Into  the  public  domain. 
There's  no  secret  about  It  ...  I  have  no 
more  right  to  tbrow  this  waste  material  up 
into  the  air  than  I  have  to  dump  it  along 
the  public  highway  as  litter.  There  Is  no 
right  to  dump  private  wastes  Into  the  public 
domain." 

At  bis  own  expense.  Captain  Guthrie  has 
printed  and  widely  distributed  a  clever  little 
booklet  entitled.  "Pocket  Dictionary  of  Words 
and  Pbrasee  on  Private  Property."  It  Includes 
tbese  definitions: 

Smoke  stack:  A  long  acid  and  fume  re- 
sistant tube  vertically  placed  for  dumping 
unwanted  materials  Into  the  air. 

Pollutant:  (1)  A  misplaced  material.  (2) 
A  wasted  material. 

Air  pollution  control:  (1)  A  nonsense 
oombluatlon  of  words  covering  activities  Ir- 
relevant to  the  control  of  fumes  and  other 
process  materials.  (2)  Planned  dumping. 

The  tinderlylng  themes  of  bis  message  are 
constructive  and  fundamental  to  sound  con- 
servation, based  upon  the  elimination  of 
waste  and  the  utilization  of  all  materials  by 
private  interests,  rather  than  dumping  on 
the  public  air  and  water. 

"Some  operators  like  to  claim  that  to  prop- 
erly manage  their  property  would  drive  up 
the  cost  of  their  products,"  he  declares.  "This 
I*  Just  not  so.  Today  most  goods  carry  a  fletl- 
tloiu  prloe  tag.  No  one  knows,  really.  Just 
what  steel,  or  pajjer,  or  a  kilowatt  hour  of 
electricity,  or  a  seat  mile  on  an  airplane  really 
costs.  Let  these  producers  numage  all  their 
property,  then  for  the  first  time  both  the 
Mllsr  and  buyer  will  know  what  somsthlng 
costs.  ,  .  .  Once  the  federal  government 
threatens  to  charge  for  dumped  combustion 
products,  every  airline  will  be  out  shc^>plng 
for  new  engines  which  waste  less  fuel  and 
dump  less  waste.  Every  waste  dumper  in  the 
country  will  be  out  shopping  tot  such  de- 
»loe«." 

What  lies  In  Lane  Guthrie's  future  I  do 
not  know.  It  would  be  a  bold  stroke  for  Sast- 
ern  Airlines  to  take  him  back  and  assign 
l>lm  to  work  as  director  of  environmental 
quality,  or  for  some  other  large  corporation 
to  seek  his  counsel  and  Inspiration.  Though 
I  have  had  no  touch  with  him  recently,  I 
gather  he  Is  unperturbed. 
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But  why  should  he  be  otherwise?  Certainly 
no  remorse  is  In  order  when  he  can  express 
himself  as  fellows: 

"They  say  If  you  dig  down  through  the 
glaciers  In  Antarctica,  you  can  count  the 
years — the  layers  of  snow — Just  as  you  can 
count  the  rings  Ln  trees.  They  say  that  If 
you  dig  down  to  the  18th  century  layers, 
those  from  before  the  Industrial  Revolution, 
there's  a  noticeable  whitening  of  the  Ice. 
This  in  Antarctica — thousands  of  miles  from 
anywhere. 

"I'd  like  to  believe  some  future  scientist, 
maybe  one  of  my  grandchildren,  digging 
down  through  these  layers,  will  find  that 
somewhere  around  1980  they  turned  whiter 
again.  And  I'd  like  to  know  that  I  was  In- 
volved." 

When  Lane  Guthxle  was  fired,  I  think  peo- 
ple cheered  for  him.  If  a  little  of  his  spirit 
rubbed  off,  there  Is  more  courage  and  hope- 
fulness abroad  In  the  land. 


ANDEAN  COMMON  MARKET 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

or    NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18,  1971 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks  and  months  we  have  seen  numer- 
ous articles  on  the  problems  and  failures 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  the  diffi- 
culties being  experienced  by  Latin 
American  nations  in  effectively  meeting 
the  rising  expectations  of  their  peoples 
and  equally  bleak  pictures.  The  presence 
of  a  new  form  of  government  in  one 
Latin  republic  has  seemed  to  dominate 
any  of  the  news  from  South  America. 
Thus,  it  is  heartening  to  see  an  item 
about  tlie  progress  being  made  by  our 
Latin  neighlx)rs,  particularly  without 
our  interference. 

Last  month  a  very  timely  and,  I  be- 
lieve, objective  article  appeared  in  the 
Waslilngton  Post  on  the  Andean  Cwn- 
mon  Market.  Although  rather  new,  this 
innovative  economic  arrangement  ap- 
pears to  have  considerable  potential  and 
seems  to  offer  real  hope  for  the  60  million 
people  living  in  the  five  nations  compris- 
ing the  union.  While  this  unit  is  no  pana- 
cea and  potential  pitfalls  exist,  the  An- 
dean Common  Market  has  the  capability 
of  being,  as  the  author  aptly  notes,  "one 
of  the  few  real  solutions  to  the  problems 
of  Latin  American  political  stability  and 
economic  development." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  our  colleagues 
will  find  this  article  to  be  of  interest  and 
importance  and  I  am  pleased  to  insert  it 
for  inclusion  in  the  Record  : 

INTECBATED    ECONOMIC   TJNrT   roE   60   MnxiON 

People:    Andean    Common    Market — ^New 

Hope  fob  Latin  America 

(By  Jon  Basil  Utiey) 

Lima. — Among  all  the  bleak  problems  be- 
setting Latin  America  there  hais  appeared 
almost  unnoticed  one  of  the  most  hopeful 
and  promising  developments  of  the  last  20 
years.  The  Andean  Common  Market  has 
Ijegun  to  take  form.  Composed  of  Colombia, 
Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia  and  Chile,  with 
Venezuela  looking  wistfully  on.  Its  ambitious 
objective  Is  to  form  an  integrated  economic 
unit  of  60  million  people. 

Presided  over  by  a  29-yeM-old  Cbllean  and 
with  an  average  age  of  only  37,  the  Common 
Market  Commission  represents  the  new  and 
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responsible  force  emerging  in  Latin  America. 
These  forces  are  composed  of  well  educated 
technocrats,  strongly  nationalistic  yet  funda- 
mentally realistic.  Many  of  them  tend  to  re- 
flect the  left-wing  nationalism  which  is  in- 
creasingly prevalent,  but  they  also  well  un- 
derstand the  necessity  for  private  Initiative. 
Although  some  of  their  proposals  will  affect 
certain  U.S.  and  European  corporations  ad- 
versely, they  represent  the  best  hope  for 
creating  a  growing,  economically  solvent  unit 
iu  one  of  the  potentially  most  explosive  parts 
of  the  underdeveloped  world.  Already  their 
very  quest  for  unity  is  modifying  the  extrem- 
ist positions  of  some  of  their  members,  as  has 
been  shown  In  the  final  rules  drawn  up  for 
the  common  treatment  of  foreign  capital. 

Even  Chile,  long  the  most  socialistic  coun- 
try In  Latin  America,  is  still  committed  to  the 
Common  Market,  a  fact  which  should  exert 
a  solidifying  Influence  on  its  theoretical 
Marxist  leaders  who  must  now  accommodate 
their  theories  to  the  real  world. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  and  promis- 
ing factors  in  the  Common  Market  negotia- 
tions Is  that  they  represent  a  completely 
Latin  American  tindertaking  without  any  V£. 
presence  ur  pressure.  In  the  final  analysis, 
only  the  Latin  Americans  can  solve  theii  own 
problems,  and  only  projects  of  their  own  do- 
ing and  initiatlTe  offer  the  assurance  of  long 
term  support  from  their  citizens.  Indeed 
some  of  the  Common  Market's  permanent 
staff  show  an  almost  unbelievable  sensitivity 
to  American  interest  in  their  meetings,  rather 
as  if  they  thought  the  United  States  was 
against  them.  During  my  Interview  with  Ale- 
jandro Cabrera,  the  market's  Chilean  press 
secretary,  he  repeated  three  times  that  their 
desire  to  control  and  limit  foreign  invest- 
ment did  not  mean  that  they  were  pro-Com- 
munist, as  he  must  have  believed  most  Amer- 
icans would  consequently  assume. 

At  his  final  press  conference  on  Dec.  31, 
Dr.  Juan  Somavla,  president  of  the  session, 
spoke  glowingly  ot  the  "extraordinary  good- 
will" whereby  so  many  conflicting  points  of 
view  were  compromised  within  the  estab- 
lished deadline.  To  ensure  their  compliance, 
the  signatory  nations  have  obligated  them- 
selves to  conform  to  the  decisions  of  a  sim- 
ple majority  vote  of  the  commission  com- 
p>06ed  of  representatives  of  the  five  govern- 
ments. Certain  major  policies,  such  as  those 
involving  the  treatment  of  foreign  capital, 
must  be  voted  unanimously,  although  ab- 
stentions are  allowed.  The  nations  have  also 
set  up  an  obligatory  time  schedule  for  key 
decisions  which  must  be  adhered  to. 

The  Andean  Pact  embraces  three  major 
objectives.  First  is  that  of  establishing  a  via- 
ble internal  market  for  large  scale  indiutrlal 
production  with  certain  heavy  industries  to 
be  assigned  exclusively  to  different  nations. 
Second  is  that  of  limiting  the  power  of  large 
international  corporations.  Third  Is  the  un- 
tisual  approach  of  offering  special  conces- 
sions to  the  less  developed  associates.  Bolivia 
and  Ecuador. 

The  major  step  toward  a  free  internal 
market  began  last  Jan.  1  when  a  uniform 
tariff  structure  went  Into  effect  on  about 
4,000  Items  traded  within  the  market.  Ttsls 
tariff  is  10  per  cent  below  the  lowest  pre- 
vailing rate  of  any  member.  For  example, 
if  Chile.  Colombia  and  Peru  had  varying 
tariffs  of  20,  30  and  50  per  cent  on  the  same 
product,  then  all  conomerce  within  the  group 
on  this  Item  will  have  a  iiniform  tax  of  18 
per  cent  (30  per  cent  leas  10  per  cent)  with 
further  10  jjer  cent  reductions  each  year  for 
10  years.  Bolivia  and  Ecuador  are  permitted 
to  delay  the  start  of  their  annual  10  per  cent 
reductions  for  Ave  years. 

On  Feb.  28,  1971,  all  internal  customs 
duties  will  be  eliminated  on  another  large 
list  of  products  currently  not  produced  in 
any  of  the  Andean  countries.  Next  June  80 
a  minimum  common  external  tariff  will  be 
put   into  effect  In  order  to  encourage   the 
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eventual  manufacture  ot  tbese  products 
within  the  market. 

A  final  major  list  of  products  Is  reserved 
for  sectoral  progress  of  Industrial  develop- 
nMnt.  Product  groups  In  this  category  will 
be  subject  to  separate  Integration  agree- 
ooenta  with  their  own  schedule  of  tarlfl  re- 
ductions. Speol&ed  Industries  have  been  re- 
Mrvad  for  Bolivia  and  Ecuador  and,  as  of 
Jan.  1,  various  groups  of  their  products  are 
allowed  free  Import  into  Chile.  Colombia  and 
Peru 

Prime  Interest  during  the  recent  meetings 
centered  around  the  proposals  (or  limitations 
on  foreign  Investors.  On  one  side  have  been 
Chile.  Bolivia  and  Peru  calling  for  restric- 
tions of  varying  tightens,  while  on  the  other 
haa  been  Colombia  urging  more  moder.ate 
action.  This  Is  somewhat  Ironic  since  Co- 
lombia was  the  first  country  to  restrict  yearly 
profit  remittance  of  manufacturing  Indus- 
tries to  14  per  cent  of  Invested  capital,  a 
policy  since  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
Ccnunon  Market,  which  also  guarantees  the 

14  per  cent  In  convertible  currency.  Bk;uador 
sided  with  the  more  restrictive  forces  but  in 
return  received  together  with  Bolivia  a  five- 
year  exemption  from  the  necessity  of  com- 
plying with  many  of  the  restrictions 

Companies  which  sell  at  least  80  per  cent 
of  their  exports  to  non-member  nations  are 
exempted  but  foreign  manufacturing  Indus- 
tries are  now  subject  to  the  following  re- 
strictions. They  must  convert  Into  nUxed 
enterprises  with  at  least  51  per  cent  of  their 
shares  in  local  hands  within  a  set  time 
schedule  over  the  next  15  years.  Foreign 
corporations  which  do  not  comply  can  con- 
tinue operating  but  may  not  benefit  from 
the  common  tariff  reductions  although  even 
they  are  exempt  for  the  next  three  years  by 
merely  declaring  their  Intent  to  sell  at  least 

15  per  rent  ot  their  shares  to  local  Investor*. 
However,  new  foreign  Investment  entering 
the  Andean  countries  must  commence  with 
15  per  cent  local  shareholders. 

Offers  of  shares  tor  sale  In  a  company's 
disinvestment  program  must  give  preference 
to  the  state  or  state  enterprises  In  the  re- 
spective countries.  New  foreign  Investment 
IS  not  allowed  In  activities  already  served  by 
local  companies.  Foreign  investment  destined 
to  acquire  control  of  existing  national  cor- 
porations Is  no  longer  permitted  except  to 
save  a  firm  from  bankruptcy  as  set  forth  In 
detailed  conditions  Goveriunents  of  mem- 
ber countries  will  abstain  from  giving  any 
guarantees  for  any  external  credit  operations 
of  any  foreign  corporation  unless  the  govern- 
ment is  participating  In  the  company. 

Various  restrictions  are  established  on  the 
conditions  of  contrsu^ts  granting  the  use  of 
foreign  technology  and  patents.  Bearer  shares 
henceforth  prohibited. 

Another  group  of  conditions  has  been 
adopted,  however,  with  an  escape  clause  for 
governments  which  do  not  wish  to  comply 
because  of  "special  clrctunstances  "  These 
prohibit  foreign  companies  from  entering  the 
sector  of  public  services  and  prohibit  any 
new  Investment  In  banking,  insurance,  and 
other  financial  institutions.  Existing  foreign 
banks  shall  not  be  allowed  to  receive  current 
or  saving  accounts  unless  they  transform 
themselves  into  national  banks  by  selling  80 
per  cent  of  their  shares  to  local  Investors 
within  the  next  three  years. 

The  various  restrictions  on  foreign  capital 
are  not  at  all  Impossible  to  work  with.  The 
international  corporations  will  always  find 
their  services  In  demand  Just  as  they  are 
even  able  to  negotiate  profitable  ventures 
with  Communist  countries.  However,  they 
will  have  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new 
rules  Tears  ago,  when  Colombia  first  Im- 
posed restrictions  on  profit  remittances  there 
were  many  complaints,  but  Colombia  anyway 
became  one  of  the  preferred  Investment  areas 
in  Latin  America,  primarily  because  It  ap- 
pears to  be  politically  stable. 
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IX  the  Andean  nations  are  really  able  to 
pull  toother,  then  foreign  investment  will 
eagerly  seek  admittance  under  almost  any 
conditions.  Their  common  market  is  one  of 
the  few  real  solutions  to  the  problems  of 
Latin  American  political  stability  and  eco- 
nomic development.  It  has  developed  quietly 
perhaps  because  most  people  never  thought 
it  really  possible  for  the  different  countries 
to  agree  on  a  mutual  program.  By  the  end  of 
1971  the  course  and  success  of  the  integra- 
tion programs  should  already  be  apparent. 
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THE  PROPOSED  ALASKAN  PIPELINE: 
NATIVE  ALASKAN   INTERESTS 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  17.  1971 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
appeared  as  a  witness  before  the  Inte- 
rior Department  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posed trans-Alaska  pijieline.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  text  of  the  statement  I  made 
at  the  hearings.  The  main  concern  of  my 
testimony  was  how  the  proposed  pipeline 
would  affect  the  native  Alaskans — eco- 
logically, culturally,  and  economically.  I 
believe  that  the  effect  the  pipeline  would 
have  on  the  natives  is  one  vital  aspect  of 
the  whole  pipeline  question  which  to 
date  has  received  scant  attention  from 
either  the  Interior  Department  or  from 
Congress. 

Following  the  statement  I  have  in- 
cluded an  appendix  consisting  of  ex- 
cerpts from  Interior  Department  memos 
and  reports  which  I  quoted  from  in  my 
statement.  The  statements  and  conclu- 
sions reached  by  these  memos  and  re- 
ports often  directly  contradict  the  con- 
clusions reached  by  the  Department's 
draft  impact  statement — which  is  the 
subject  of  the  Department's  ■2-day 
hearings. 

Following  the  appendix  I  have  includ- 
ed a  report,  written  by  one  or  more 
Interior  officials  who  dissent  from  the 
Department's  draft  impact  statement. 
There  is  some  indication  that  the  Inte- 
rior Department  at  first  tried  to  suppress 
the  publication  of  this  important  re- 
port— even  after  it  became  the  subject 
of  a  Jack  Anderson  article.  After  I  in- 
troduced this  report  into  the  hearing's 
record  the  Interior  Department  an- 
nounced that  it  would  make  the  Jorgen- 
son  report  public. 

I  include  the  material,  as  follows: 
Statement  of  Congressman   Les  Aspin  on 

Native    Alaskan    Concxbnb    Made    Before 

THE    Intebior    Department    Hearings    on 

THE  Trans-Alaska  Ptpklinx 

A  few  weeks  ago,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  published  a  draft  Impact  Statement, 
pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969,  for 
the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline.  The  Department 
Is  now  holding  hearings,  both  here  and  in 
Alaska,  on  the  draft  Impact  Statement. 

This  is  the  largest  pipeline  ever  con- 
structed in  the  United  States.  Each  day.  It 
wlU  carry  millions  of  gallons  of  oU  across 
800  miles  of  the  moat  rugged  terrain  in  the 
country.  Climatic  conditions  In  Alaska  are 
the  most  severe  in  the  United  States.  No  one 
can  accurately  predict  the  consequences  of 
this  vast  and  unprecedented  project  or  as- 


sure that  it  can  be  safely  built  and  operated. 
Many  of  the  technical  problems  of  building 
a  huge  pipeline  through  the  frozen  Arctic  en- 
vironment have  not  yet  been  solved.  Indeed, 
only  last  week,  the  President  of  Alyeska,  the 
subsidiary  of  the  seven  oil  companies  which 
Is  actually  going  to  build  the  pipeline,  stated 
that  the  pipeline  has  not  yet  been  designed, 
and  that  it  will  l>e  designed  "as  we  go  along' 
(Journal  of  Commerce,  3/6/71). 

I  do  not  see  how  the  Interior  Department 
could  discharge  its  primary  obligation  to  the 
public,  and  at  the  same  time,  approve  the 
pipeline  "sight  unseen". 

The  draft  Statement  fails  to  answer  many 
Important  questions  about  the  environmen- 
tal impact  of  the  pipeline.  Until  these  ques- 
tions are  answered.  I  shall  continue  to  have 
very  strong  reservations  as  to  whether  the 
pipeline  should  be  built  at  all.  Others  have 
spoken  and  will  speak  to  the  broader  eco- 
logical Issues.  I  would  like  to  address  these 
remarks  to  one  aspect  which  has  received 
very  little  attention  to  date,  and  Is  prac- 
tically Ignored  by  the  draft  Impact  SUte- 
ment — the  devastating  Impact  of  the  pipe- 
line on  the  people  who  live  in  Its  path,  pri- 
marily the  Indians  and  Eskimos  whose  main 
livelihood  comes  from  the  land.  These  are 
the  people  who  will  be  most  directly  affected 
by  the  pipeline,  and  yet  they  are  in  danger 
of  being  totally  forgotten.  Surely  the  impact 
of  this  project  on  their  lives  and  welfare  de- 
serves as  much  consideration  and  concern  as 
the  economic  Interests  of  the  gigantic  world- 
wide oil  companies  who  are  almost  literally 
attempting  to  bulldoze  this  project  through. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pipeline 
will  represent  an  enormous  threat  to  the 
way  of  life  of  these  Alaskan  Natives.  Hope- 
fully, answers  may  eventually  be  found  to 
some  of  the  technical  obetacles.  But  there  la 
one  hazard  which  can  never  be  overcome— 
the  risk  of  pipeline  fracture  resulting  from 
an  earthquake  As  the  draft  Impact  SUte- 
ment  points  out.  "the  southern  two-thirds 
of  the  proposed  pipeline  route  is  subject  to 
the  occurrence  of  large  earthquakes,  magni- 
tude 7  or  greater",  (p.  18)'  The  segment  of 
the  pipeline  route  from  Valdez  (the  south- 
ernmost point)  to  Willow  Lake  Is  subject 
to  earthquakes  of  up  to  8.6  magnitude,  and 
from  Paxon  to  Donnelly  Dome  up  to  8.0. 
magnitude.  (By  way  oif  comparison,  the 
earthquake  that  had  such  tragic  conse- 
quences In  Um  Angeles  last  week  had  a 
magnitude  of  6.5.)  In  the  70-year  period 
between  1899-1969.  there  were  23  earth- 
quakes with  Richter  magnitudes  greater  than 
six  within  62  miles  of  one  or  more  of  the 
proposed  pumping  stations.  The  previous 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  admitted  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee 
that  "we  cannot  provide  assurance  that  large 
earthquakes  will  not  rupture  the  pipeline".' 
He  went  on  to  state  that  the  effects  of  such 
a  break  would  be  minimized  by  installing  a 
series  of  cutoff  valves.'  The  draft  Impact 
Statement  concedes  that  "There  is  a  proba- 
bility that  some  oil  spUU  will  occur  even 
under  the  most  stringent  enforcement"  (p. 
193).  Dames  and  Moore.  Alyeska's  seismic 
consultants,  have  stated  "we  believe  the 
most  effective  provision  for  protection 
against  the  adverse  effects  orf  fault  displace- 
ment would  be  appropriate  spacing  of  shut- 
off  valves"  (op.  clt.  22).  thereby  tacitly  ad- 
mitting that  the  pipeline  cannot  be  guar- 
anteed against  fracture,  and  that  the  most 
that  can  be  done  Is  to  attempt  to  cut  down 
on  the  amout  of  oil  that  will  be  spilled 

I  understand  that  Alyeska's  present  plans 
call  for  shutoff  valves  at  approximately  50 
mile  Intervals.  This  may  sound  like  a  reason- 
able solution  to  the  problem,  until  one  real- 
izes that  Just  one  mile  ot  the  pipeline  will 
contain  500.000  gallons  of  oil.  This  is  almost 
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twice  as  much   oil   as   was  released   during 
the  Santa  Barbara  oil  blowout  In   19fl».« 

The  prospect  we  appear  to  be  facing,  there- 
fore. 18  that  up  to  100  times  as  much  oil 
u  was  split  at  Santa  Barbara  may  be  loosed 
over  the  Arctic  landscape. 

This  leads  me  to  what  I  consider  to  be 
the  major  defect  of  the  Impact  Statement — 
Its  almost  total  failure  to  consider  the  im- 
pact of  the  pipeline  on  the  people  who  ac- 
tually live  on  or  near  the  pipeline  route, 
most  of  who  make  their  living  from  the  land. 
An  oil  spillage  would  be  an  ecological  tragedy 
for  the  entire  nation  But  It  would  be  more 
than  this  for  the  native  Alaskans  who  live 
in  the  path  of  the  pipeline— for  their  already 
tenuous  livelihood  and  existence  depends 
entirely  on  maintaining  the  delicate  balance 
of  their  ecosystem. 

Native  Indians  and  Eskimos  have  for  hun- 
dreds, if  not  thousands  of  years  lived  and 
bunted  on  the  land  and  fished  on  the  waters 
to  be  traversed  by  the  pipeline.  Recent  arch- 
aeological surveys  have  uncovered  prehis- 
toric hunting  and  fishing  campsites  (up  to 
13,000  years  old)  on  the  very  path  that  the 
pipeline  Is  to  Uke.  Many  ot  the  present-day 
inhabitants  depend  on  the  land  In  a  way  that 
has  changed  little  for  centuries.  Hunting  and 
Ashing  are  not  sports  for  them,  but  essential 
means  of  survival  In  a  harsh  environment. 
Por  example,  the  150-odd  Indian  Inhabitants 
at  the  Native  Village  of  AUakaket.  which  is 
about  50  miles  from  the  pipeline  route,  har- 
vested the  following  items  In  1967:  230 
caribou,  48  moose,  12  black  and  brown  bear, 
110  beaver,  100  muskrat,  10  red  fox.  15  lynx. 
15  porcupine,  10  land  otter,  30  martin,  20 
mink.  10  weasel,  5  wolf,  30  rabbit.  12.000 
salmon.  7,800  whlteflsh,  1.000  grayling,  100 
char-pike.  200  grouse,  ptarmlgnn  and  spruce 
hen.  1.000  duck.  10  geese,  and  660  pounds  of 
wild  berries. 

This  harvest  was  valued  at  approximately 
»97,000.  As  these  figures  show,  fish  repre- 
sent a  particularly  Important  Item.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  native  Alaskans  who 
live  along  the  Yukon  River  catcli  about  450,- 
(X)0  fl.<h  a  year  for  sustenance. 

It  Is  easy  to  imagine  the  Impact  of  an  oil 
spin  on  these  people.  But  It  Is  unneoessarv 
to  do  so.  The  following  statements,  all  by 
officials  of  the  Interior  Dep.irtment  and  the 
Alaska  State  Department  of  Pish  and  Game, 
make  graphically  plain  what  will  happen  In 
the  event  of  a  pipeline  break : 

"There  Is  no  place  on  the  pipeline  site 
where  an  Important  watershed  would  not  be 
threatened  by  a  major  spill.  A  spill  along 
the  small  tributary  of  Koyukuk  could  Infect 
the  entire  Yukon  River  drainage.  Some  areas, 
such  as  tributaries  to  the  Mlnto  Plats,  are 
particularly  sensitive,  and  a  spill  there  would 
threaten  one  of  Alaska's  most  productive 
waterfowl  breeding  habitats."  (Pipeline  Ef- 
fects and  Monitoring,  p.  2) 

"A  major  resource  disaster  could  result 
from  a  major  pipeline  break  In  these  par- 
ticular areas  (the  Yukon  River  and  Its  trib- 
utaries)." (Rerport,  August  8,  1969.  p.  1). 

"With  miles  between  shutoff  valves,  any 
rupture  would  be  catastrophic,  no  matter 
where  It  occurred."  (Memo.  July  7,  1969,  p.  2) . 
"A  pipeline  break  at  the  wrong  place  at 
the  wrong  time  could  be  devastating  to  a 
broad  spectrum  of  the  ecology  of  a  signif- 
icant area,  affecting  native  food  supplies." 
(Memo.  April  25,  1969,  p.  2) 

"Pipeline  breaks  or  leaks  could  cause  pollu- 
tion of  lands  and  waters  that  would  be  In- 
describable." (Report.  November  10,  1969, 
P  4) 

"Public  concern  for  the  aquatic  resources 
In  the  Tauana  and  Yukon  drainages  is  high. 
A  major  (pljjellne)  break  cotild  pollute  the 
water  In  almost  all  of  Central  Alaska  and 
the  estuarlee."  (Memo,  June  20,  1969.  p.  4) 

"Oil  leaks  occurring  In  the  drainage  of 
the  Sagavanirktok.  Koyukuk.  Tanana,  and 
Copper  Rivers  and  Mlnto  Flats  pose  serious 
threau  to  Important  waterfowl  habitat."" 
(Report,  September  30,  1969,  p.  2) 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Clearly,  then,  the  people  who  live  along 
the  pipeline  route,  and  depend  on  the  land 
for  their  very  livelihood,  face  the  prospect  of 
a  catastrophic  disruption  of  their  way  of  life. 
Yet,  the  Impact  Statement  makes  no  refer- 
ence to  this  fact  whatever.  Nor  has  the  In- 
terior Department  Included  in  its  proposed 
stipulations  governing  the  project  any  pro- 
tection against  catastrophe  for  the  natives. 
Incredibly,  flying  in  the  fact  of  the  state- 
ments of  the  Department's  own  officials,  the 
Draft  Impact  Statement  concludes  that  "The 
proposed  pipeline  system  would  not  result 
In  any  significant  adverse  environmental 
effects  that  can  be  related  to  present  or 
future  cultural  features  of  most  Alaskans" 
(p.  140).  The  Implicit  assumption  that  the 
mere  stating  of  such  an  unsupported  con- 
clusion can  erase  the  evidence  of  hard  facts 
is  little  short  of  remarkable. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  if  the  inhabitants  of 
the  pipeline  route  are  to  be  subjected  to  the 
very  real  and  constant  threat  of  a  major 
oil  spill.  In  addition  to  the  Inevitable  dis- 
ruptive effects  of  the  pipeline  and  haul  road 
construction — the  Interior  Department 
(Which  is  the  legal  guardian  of  the  Indian 
inhabitants  of  the  region)  should  make 
every  effort  to  minimize  the  Impact.  There 
are  three  specific  steps  it  must  take  at  this 
point : 

(1)  As  a  condition  of  granting  any  fur- 
ther permits  In  connection  with  this  proj- 
ect, require  Alyeska  to  enter  Into  a  bond 
under  which  It  will  Indemnify  any  person 
suffering  economic  loss  as  a  result  of  an  oil 
spill.  The  draft  stipulations  proposed  by  the 
Interior  Department  provide  only  for  the 
Indcmniflcation  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
and  then  only  for  the  cost  of  "cleaning 
up" — not  for  the  economic  loss,  both  present 
and  future,  Incurred  by  the  Indians.  I  can 
see  no  logical  or  equitable  reason  why  the 
U.S.  Government  should  be  protected  from 
the  consequences  of  an  oil  spill,  yet  not  the 
actual  inhabitants,  whose  very  way  of  life 
could  be  destroyed  by  a  spill. 

(2)  Require  Alyeska  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  native  representatives  giving  them 
fair  compensation  for  the  rights  to  their  land 
and  for  the  Intrusion  into  their  way  of  life 
resulting  from  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  the  pipeline.  Even  without  an  oil 
spill,  the  mere  construction  of  this  mam- 
moth pipeline,  together  with  a  400  mile  road 
north  of  the  Yukon,  will  gravely  disrupt  their 
hunting  and  fishing  activities.  Whatever  the 
legal  technicalities,  the  land  affected  Is  their 
land;  their  ancestors  have  lived  on  It  and 
gathered  their  livelihood  from  it  for  thou- 
sands of  years. 

(3)  Must  require  Alyeska  to  agree  to  spe- 
cific guarantees  for  providing  training  and 
Jobs  at  fair  wages  for  the  people  who  live 
in  the  path  of  the  pipeline.  These  three 
guarantees  must  be  agreed  to  by  the  natives 
themselves  before  any  further  permits  are 
granted.  So  far,  Alyeska's  and  the  Depart- 
ment's owm  statements  on  this  have  been 
less  than  specific. 

Clearly,  these  Indians  deserve  fair  com- 
pensation In  all  three  areas.  The  oil  com- 
panies have  struck  It  rich  In  Alaska.  The 
Interior  Department  must  make  specific  and 
air-tight  agreements  with  the  companies  for 
reasonable  compensation  for  those  people 
who  wovild  be  most  directly  affected  by  the 
proposed  pipeline. 

I  am  of  course  deeply  concerned  about  all 
the  environmental  aspects  of  the  Alaska  pipe- 
line. If  the  pipeline  Is  to  be  biUlt,  by  all 
means,  let  us  do  everything  In  our  power  to 
protect  the  caribou,  the  trumpet«r  swan,  and 
the  chub  salmon  from  Its  effects.  But  we 
cannot  in  £;ood  conscience  overlook  the  Im- 
pact of  this  massive  undertaking  upon  the 
humans  who  live  In  its  path. 

I  tinderstand  that  at  least  one  native 
Alaskan  who  lives  close  to  the  pipeline  route 
is  expected  to  testify  at  the  current  hearings 
In  Washington.  I  shall  look  forward  with  In- 
terest to  hearing  what  he  has  to  say  about 
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the  probable  effect  of  the  pipeline  on  the 
way  of  life  of  his  people.  We  have  heard 
plenty  about  the  pipeline  from  the  company 
which  Is  going  to  build  It.  And  we  will  hear 
more,  no  doubt.  Alyeska  is  In  the  midst  of 
a  massive  promotional  campaign — Including 
fuU  page  advertisements  In  the  national 
dallies  and  In  magazines  such  as  Time.  Life, 
and  Newsweek — which  is  reported  to  be  cost- 
ing them  at  least  three  million  dollars.  Quite 
apart  from  the  question  of  whether  this 
money  would  have  been  better  spent  on 
compensating  the  native  Alaskans  for  the 
disruption  that  the  pipeline  will  cause  them, 
instead  of  on  a  public  relations  campaign.  It 
is  time  that  we  began  to  listen  to  and  think 
about  the  other  side — that  is.  the  people  who 
would  have  to  live  with  the  pipeline  and  the 
threat  that  it  would  represent  to  their  way 
of  life. 

FOOTNOTES 

Alyeska's  own  seismic  consultants.  Dames 
and  Moore,  have  stated  that  the  entire  region 
that  the  pipeline  will  cross  south  of  the 
Yukon  River  must  be  considered  as  "ex- 
tremely active".  They  have  noted  that  "Ma- 
jor earthquakes  and  their  associated  after- 
shock could  be  centered  almost  anywhere 
in  the  region".  ("Review  of  Earthquake  Haz- 
ards from  the  Yukon  River  to  the  Valdez 
Terminal,"  p.  4) . 

'Letter  dated  November  20,  1969,  from 
Secretary  of  Interior  Hlckel  to  Senator  Jack- 
son. 

"  Letter  to  Senator  Jackson  from  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  Hlckel.  November  30.  1969. 

'  Federal  Task  Force  on  Alaskan  Oil  De- 
velopment. A  Preliminary  Report  to  the 
President  (September  15.  1969) ,  p.  7. 

"The  documents  containing  these  state- 
ments are  all  included  In  the  Appendix  to 
this  statement. 

Appendix:    Pipeline   Effects   and   Monitor- 
ing— Proposed  Studies 

A.  Monitoring  of  actual  construction  and 
operation  of  pipeline  access  roads  and  ma- 
terials sites.  Bureau  personnel  will  coordi- 
nate with  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
and  assist  the  BCM  in  their  monitoring  of 
pipeline  construction  and  operation.  They 
will  assist  with  biological  problems  and  will 
attempt  to  anticipate  and  provide  remedies 
for  problems  before  they  occur.  ITiey  will 
assist  also  in  developing  new  methods  to 
alleviate  damage  from  construction  activi- 
ties. 

B.  Monitoring  of  habitat  changes  result- 
ing from  construction  and  operation  of 
pipeline.  Many  of  the  changes  resulting  from 
the  project  will  take  place  gradually.  Base- 
lines must  be  established  to  provide  yard- 
sticks for  measurement  of  changes.  Some 
anticipated  changes  are : 

(1)  Effects  of  soil  erosion  on  aqtiatlc  habi- 
tats. Not  only  will  erosion  result  from  ac- 
tual construction  activities,  but  there  may 
also  be  long-term  erosion  from  permafrost 
subsidence  and  unhealed  slopes  which  will 
have  varying  effects  on  streams  and  lakes 
of  different  types.  A  monitoring  program 
must  be  established  to  measure  these  effects. 

(2)  Changes  in  upland  vegetation  tj^jes. 
Effects  of  human  activities,  changes  in  dis- 
tribution patterns  of  game  animals,  and 
even  the  heated  oil  Itself  will  alter  vegeta- 
tion types  and  the  habitats  of  gfune  animals. 
Studies  will  be  conducted  to  establish  base- 
lines from  which  such  changes  may  be  mea- 
sured. 

.  •  •  •  • 

D.  Monitoring  effects  of  spilled  oil  on 
habitats  and  on  fish  and  wildlife  populations. 
Many  new  problems  will  arise  as  oil  spills 
inevitably  occur  In  arctic  and  subarctic  en- 
vironments at  varlovis  seasons.  Much  needs 
to  be  learned  about  the  behavior  of  spilled 
oil.  Its  rate  of  degradation  and  Its  distribu- 
tion under  these  conditions. 

( 1 )  The  probable  distribution  of  spilled  oU 
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at  various  locations.  There  Is  no  place  on 
the  pipeline  route  where  an  Important  water- 
shed would  not  be  threatened  by  a  major 
spill.  A  (tpU!  along  a  small  tributary  of 
Korukuk  could  infect  the  entire  Yukon  River 
drainage.  Some  areas,  such  as  tributaries  to 
the  Mlnto  Flats,  are  particularly  sensitive, 
and  a  spill  there  would  threaten  one  of 
Alaska's  most  productive  waterfowl  breed- 
ing habitats.  Part  of  the  pipeline  route  also 
passes  among  important  sockeye  salmon 
spawning  trlbutarlM  of  the  Copper  RlT«r, 
Studies  must  be  conducted  to  determine 
the  probable  distribution  of  spills  of  various 
types  among  these  habitats. 

(3)  The  effects  o{  spilled  oil  on  these  habi- 
tats. This  will  be  effected  by  the  season, 
the  rate  of  blodegradatlon,  rate  of  sinking 
In  turbid  waters.  All  of  these  factors  will 
have  an  aSect  on  the  ultimate  Impact  of  a 
spin  and  will  require  studies. 

(3)  Direct  effects  of  spUled  oil  on  fish  and 
wildlife  population.  The  effects  of  crude  oil 
on  the  feathers  of  a  duck  are  well  known. 
Its  effects  on  salmon  eggs  In  gravel,  on  the 
otb«r  hand,  is  poorly  understood. 


(From  the  Bureau  of  ComixMrclal  Fisheries, 

Aug.  8, 1969  I 

Amras  op  Special  Coticmaiti 

Tbe  Department  is,  of  course,  concerned 
with  the  entire  North  Slope  project  and  Its 
possible  effect  on  the  enTironmeot  and  flsh 
populations.  There  are,  however, 
which  are  of  particular  conoem 
dua  to  their  special  richness  in  flsh  and 
game  values  and  susceptibility  to  damage 
either  through  oonstructlon  efforts  or  from 
oU  spUls  after  production  starts.  A  major 
rasooroa  disaster  could  result  from  a  major 
pipeline  break  In  these  particular  areas.  A 
great  deal  of  effort  and  research  Is  being  di- 
rected to  ensure  this  does  not  happen. 

These  areas  of  particular  concern  are  the 
two  marine  terminuses,  the  Yukon  River  and 
Its  tributaries,  and  the  Copper  River  and 
tributaries.  The  wealth  of  the  Yukon  In  flsh, 
game,  and  waterfowl  has  been  well  docu- 
mented. It  is  known  as  one  of  the  major  nest- 
ing areas  for  waterfowl  through  much  of  Its 
watercourse  and  particularly  the  Rampart 
and  the  delta  areas.  The  salmon  of  the  Yukon 
ara  of  tremendous  value  and  also  of  unique 
biological  Interest  because  of  the  great  dis- 
tances several  species  travel  from  the  ocean 
to  their  spawning  grounds.  Although  a  com- 
mercial flshery  of  considerable  Importance 
takes  place  on  Yukon  salmon,  even  of  more 
significance  Is  their  value  as  a  subsistence 
food  for  the  people  resident  along  the  river 
who  take  an  estimated  4SO,000  flsh  per  year 
for  this  purpose.  Both  salmon  and  waterfowl 
are  particularly  susceptible  to  oil  pollution. 

The  two  marine  terminuses  present  some 
unique  problems  In  that  production  from  a 
great  number  of  wells  will  be  at  one  end 
and  the  storage  and  distribution  to  oU  tank- 
ers will  take  place  at  the  other.  Both  of  the 
situations  are  especially  conducive  to  oil 
pollution. 

The  Arctic  Ocean  and  Beaufort  Sea  have 
considerable  populations  of  aquatic  mam- 
mals and  sea  birds.  The  exact  extent  of  these 
populations  Is  not  known.  Neither  is  the  ef- 
fect of  oil  pollution  In  an  Arctic  environ- 
ment. What  effect  will  oil  pollution  on  and 
under  the  Ice  have?  At  what  rate  will  bio- 
logical degradation  of  the  oil  take  place'' 
Probably  at  a  much  slower  rate  than  in 
warmer  climates. 

The  southern  terminus,  Valdez,  is  on  one 
of  the  arms  of  Prince  William  Sound,  which 
on  the  average  produces  3  2  million  salmon 
to  a  commercial  flshery.  The  Sound  Is  also 
an  Important  producer  of  shellfish  of  several 
species,  herring,  char,  and  other  Important 
species. 
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PSOPOSSD    PtraLINC    SriPVLATIOIfS 

On  July  1st  at  an  Interagency  meeting,  the 
proposed  pipeline  stipulations  were  consid- 
ered. A  number  of  changes  were  suggested 
at  the  meeting,  and  written  comments  will 
be  submitted  by  July  9th.  The  following  are 
my  comments  as  to  specific  stipulations: 

I.  General — KlecUonically  Operated  De- 
vice*.— I  believe  the  PCX:,  and  possibly  the 
Communications  Division  of  the  Alaska  De- 
partment of  Public  Works,  has  regulatlouo 
concerning  Interference  with  communica- 
tions systems.  You  may  wish  to  look  into 
this,  or  suggest  Washington  do  so. 

3.  General — Sanitation  and  Waste  Dis- 
posal.—  In  first  sentence,  replace  "equipment, 
employees  or  employees  of  contractors  or 
their  agenU"  with  'the  Permittee  or  his 
equipment."  Permittee  has  been  defined  to 
be  Inclusive 

3.  General — Keportinjr  of  Oil  Leakages  or 
SplUs.  etc. — The  Coast  Guard  and  the  Alaska 
Department  of  Health  and  Welfare  should  bp 
notified  that  they  are  considered  the  agen- 
cies to  which  pipeline  leaks  or  spills  will  be 
reported.  No  doubt  both  agencies  would 
want  to  make  provisions  for  receiving  such 
reports. 

4.  Gen«ra{ — Protection  of  Pump  Stations, 
etc..  Against  Oil  Spills.— The  Air  Force  ma- 
jor, who  attended,  referred  to  E  O.  11288  a^ 
a  source  of  authority,  l^ls  should  be 
checked  as  It  may  refer  only  to  such  facili- 
ties on  government  reservations. 

5.  General — Cleanup  of  Oil  Spills.  -It  wai. 
suggested  that  the  contingency  plan  be  sub- 
mitted at  least  flO  days  prior  to  pumping  oil 
through  the  system  We  should  add  that  the 
plan  must  also  have  been  approved  prior  Do 
pumping. 

6.  Legal  and  Regulatory — Authority  for 
Inspection. — This  should  t>e  changed  so  as  to 
eliminate  reference  to  the  Authorized  Offi- 
cer in  the  first  paragraph.  In  the  second 
paragraph  we  might  start:  "The  Permittee 
shall,  upon  approval  by  the  Authorised  Offi- 
cer, furnish  etc,"  This  should  satisfy  Joe 
Blum's  objection,  and  would  be  more  in 
keeping  with  the  Intent — to  regulate  the 
number  of  governmental  visitors  to  a  camp 
at  any  one  time, 

7.  Legal  and  Regulatory — Heliports. — This 
should  apply  only  to  temporary  heliports — 
those  In  use  only  during  pipeline  construc- 
tion. 

8.  Legal  and  Regulatory — Airstrips. — This 
should  Include  any  permanent  heliports 
(though  I  foresee  none) . 

9.  Legal  and  Regulatory — Communication 
Stations,  etc. — Colonel  Hardin  suggested  that 
we  require  these  facilities  be  made  available 
to  the  United  States,  Since  we  would  use 
them,  at  best,  only  intermittently  (say,  dur- 
ing a  fire  or  when  surveying  In  the  area) , 
and  TAPS  would  probably  not  be  using  them 
moet  of  the  time,  this  Is  a  real  possibility  to 
be  explored  on  either  a  free  or  reimbursable 
basis.  Compatablllty  of  equipment  would  be 
necessary. 

10.  Recommendation. — In  connection  with 
the  discussion  concerning  recommended 
route  changes.  'Chuck'  E^ranB,  BCF,  suggested 
a  change.  His  suggestion  was  meant  to  fur- 
ther protect  the  Gulkana  River,  but  would 
require  use  of  poorer,  leas  stable  soils.  If 
TAPS  Is  required  to  build  In  poorer  soil  con- 
ditions, the  chances  of  pipe  failure  are  In- 
creased. I  believe  It  preferable  to  do  all  pos- 
sible to  require  the  safest  route,  thus  de- 
creasing chance  of  falliire.  With  miles  be- 
tween shutoff  valves,  any  rupture  would  be 
nearly  catastrophic,  no  matter  where  It  oc- 
curred. 

II,  Materials — Material  Slf««.— Reword 
first  sentence  as  follows:  "The  Permittee 
shall  make  application  to  purchase  construc- 
tion materials,  consummate  a  materials  sale 
contract  with  advance  payment.   .  . 
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[Prom  the  US.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Washington 
D.C.,  Apr.  26.  1969) 

MEMOKANDUM 

To:   Director. 

From:  Assistant  Director.  Resources. 
Subject:    BLM   In   Alaska   needs   additional 
funds  and  manpower. 

The  Atlantic  Richfield,  Humble,  and  Brit- 
ish Petroleum  companies  have  announced  the 
construction  of  a  48-lnch,  &00-mlle,  Trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  which  will  ooet  an  estimated 
one  billion  dollars  to  build.  Construction  of 
the  line  will  start  In  the  fall  of  1969.  Target 
date  for  completion  Is  1972.  It  would  require 
nearly  10  million  barrels  (or  half  a  billion 
gallons)  of  oil  to  All  up  the  pipeline.  This 
quantity  of  oil  Is  approximately  thirty  times 
the  1967  Wyoming  dally  production  rate  of 
373.000  barrels  per  day  from  8,547  producing 
welUi,  Dally  production  through  the  pipeline 
Is  estimated  as  reported  by  the  Alaska  State 
Director  to  be  2,000,000  barrels  a  day. 

The  Fairbanks  District  has  received  a  right- 
of-way  application  for  a  450-mlle  truck  road, 
apparently  from  the  Prudhoe  Bay  area  to 
Fairbanks  and  the  office  expects  soon  the  fil- 
ing of  an  application  for  a  pipeline  along  the 
same  route. 

Actions  presently  in  process  on  the  Arctic 
Slope  area: 

1.  The  drilling  of  17  wells  were  started  in 
the  fall  of  1968. 

2.  Eleven  airstrips  approximately  6,000  feet 
long  have  been  constructed. 

3.  Pipeline  route  location  crews  from  three 
major  pipeline  construction  companies  are 
In  the  field. 

4.  A  winter  haul  road  has  been  constructed 
from  FWrbanks  to  Umlat  on  the  Arctic  coast, 

6.  Sixteen  geophysical  operations  are  on 
public  lands  on  the  Arctic  Slope. 

The  Alaska  State  Director  reports  the 
following  Information: 

1.  To  bed  the  48-lnch  pipeline  with  ad- 
jacent construction  haul  road  It  will  require 
approximately  40  million  cubic  yards  of 
gravel. 

2.  Each  oil  rig  requires  approximately 
100,000  cubic  yards  of  gravel, 

3.  Each  oil  rig  requires  6,000  13-lnch  x  24- 
foot  pilings, 

4.  The  pipeline  will  traverse  the  range  of 
the  last  two  large  caribou  herds  In  the  world. 
The  East  and  West  Arctic  herds  are  both  es- 
timated to  exceed  two-hundred  thousand 
animals. 

5.  Construction  of  pipeline  unless  preven- 
tive measures  are  taken  could  Inhibit  tradi- 
tional migration  routes  with  devastating  re- 
sults to  habitat  and  even  to  both  herds, 

6.  Without  preventive  measures  being 
taken,  there  will  be  irreparable  damage  to 
watersheds,  and  stream  pollution. 

7.  Every  Arctic  camp  Is  a  potential  gar- 
bage dump.  Back-up  photos  are  In  the  Fair- 
banks District  emergency  impact  study 
package. 

OTHXa     rMPOBTAUT     INrOSMATlON 

1  Bach  mile  of  this  pipeline  will  contain 
'2  million  gallons  of  oU.  A  pipeline  break  at 
the  wrong  place  at  the  wrong  time  could  be 
devastating  to  a  broad  spectrum  of  the  ecol- 
ogy of  a  significant  area,  affecting  native 
food  supplies. 

2.  Any  pipeline  failure  resulting  in  pollu- 
tion will  focus  attention  on  the  stipulations 
BLM  places  In  the  permits  and  rights-of- 
ways  Involved,  much  as  It  happened  with  OS 
stipulations  In  the  Santa  Barbara  disaster, 
BLM  Issues  right-of-way  permiu  and  Is  re- 
sponsible for  seeing  that  adequate  stipula- 
tions and  safety  precautions  are  imposed  be- 
fore construction  commences. 

3.  The  maximum  safe  unsupported  span 
of  this  plpeUne  Is  about  45  feet,  requiring 
suspension  bridges  at  each  gully  crossing. 
These  will  have  to  rest  on  unusual  types  of 
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•floating "  foundations  on  gravel  pads  over 
^trmtiToei.  the  design  for  which  has  not  yet 
bMD  worked  out  or  tested.  The  Oovemment 
at  an  obligation  to  approve  the  safety  of 
luspenslon  structure  designs,  as  well  as  re- 
riewmg  the  adequacy  of  precautions  taken 
«»Uist  washouw  of  gravel  under  the  plpe- 
lins- 

Tuns-Alaska  Pipelinb,  Specific  Ecolocical 
Considerations     and     Implications     For 
Oami  Management  Alaska  Department  of 
Pish   and   Game,   Game   Division 
introduction 

jPages  2  and  3  not  Included.) 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  dellne- 
ite  wildlife  considerations  which  are  neoes- 
itzj  tor  proper  enforcement  of  the  Trans- 
Alaska   Pipeline   Stipulations. 

If  the  pipeline  Is  constructed  In  strict 
oompllance  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  In- 
terior. Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  Stipulations 
(1969)  there  will  be  only  limited  adverse  ef- 
fects on  Alaskan  game  species 

The  proposed  pipeline  from  Prudhoe  Bay 
u>  Valdez  will  be  an  obvious  ecological  and 
environmental  feature  of  Alaska.  Building 
the  Une  will  require  extensive  soil  dlsturb- 
sace  and  destruction  of  natural  vegetation 
along  the  100-foot  right-of-way.  at  gravel 
pits,  at  airstrips,  at  camp  sites,  and  along 
access  roads.  There  will  be  potential  local 
hazards  to  wildlife  populations  during  con- 
struction operations.  Migration  and  local 
movements  of  some  animal  species  will  be 
affected  at  places  where  the  pipeline  will  be 
ooiutructed  above  ground.  Erosion,  herbicide 
spraying  for  vegetation  management,  and 
tcddental  oil  spills  are  other  potentially  Im- 
portant ecological  problems. 

Public  recreational  opportunity  will  be 
Improved  and  human  utilization  of  the  wild- 
life resource  will  be  accelerated  by  the  pres- 
ence of  construction  crews  and  attendant 
developments  and  by  the  creation  of  addi- 
tional public  access.  A  significant  addition  to 
the  workload  of  resource  agencies  wUl  re- 
sult. 

The  pipeline  will  constitute  a  major  laud- 
scape  feature  of  the  coutryslde  through 
which  It  passes.  This  will  affect  land  man- 
agement by  locally  eliminating  the  opportu- 
nity to  establish  natural  or  wilderness  areas 
and  other  similar  classifications. 


FtJTimK   impact 

Perhaps  the  greatest  impact  to  wildlife  and 
wUdllfe  habitat  will  occur  after  the  Trans- 
Alaska  PlpeUne  System  has  been  Installed. 
Current  Arctic  engineering  technology  re- 
quires above  ground  pipeline  construction 
techniques  on  most  terrestrial  areas  away 
from  streamslde  alluvium  deposits.  Therefore, 
the  feeder  lines,  which  must  be  constructed 
between  individual  oil  well  sites  and  the 
TAPS  pipeline,  to  make  the  latter  line  func- 
tional, may  result  In  the  loss  of  large  areas  of 
wildlife  habitat  on  the  North  Slope,  plus  in- 
hibiting animal  movements. 

At  any  time  after  crude  oil  starts  flowing 
In  the  pipeline  system  there  will  be  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  gallons  of  potential  pollutant 
available  under  tremendous  pressure.  Pipe- 
line breaks  or  leaks  could  cause  pollution 
of  lands  and  water  that  would  be  Indescrib- 
able. 

At  the  pipeline  terminus  in  Valdez,  con- 
tinuous transfer  of  crude  oU  from  shore  to 
ship  will  present  a  continuous  oil  pollution 
hazard.  Subsequent  movement  of  the  crude 
oil  by  ship  between  Alaska  and  the  con- 
tinental United  States  will  also  be  a  continu- 
ing hazard  to  marine  and  coastal  fauna  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

BUM  MART 

II  the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior,  Trans- 
Alaska  Pipeline  Stipulations  are  strictly  en- 
forced minimum  hazards  to  wildlife  popula- 
tions are  anticipated  during  the  construction 
period. 
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Increased  public  access  reaultlng  from 
plpeUne  construction  wUl  Improve  recrea- 
tional opportunity.  Increasing  input  from  re- 
source agencies  will  be  required  to  monitor 
growing  resource  utilization  during  the  post 
construction  period. 

{U.S.  Government  Memorandum,  June  30, 
1969,  In  reply  refer  to  2234  (pipeline) ;  your 
reference  (902)  ) 

POO  Study  Leader. 

A  detailed  Inspection  of  the  pipeline  from 
Valdez  to  Prudhoe  Bay  was  made  during  the 
period,  June  9  through  June  14,  1969.  The 
flight  was  made  In  an  SD-58  helicopter  to 
permit  the  party  to  stop  at  critical  prede- 
termined locations  along  the  route. 

Following  Is  a  list  of  personnel  who  were 
on  the  Inspection. 

Fred  Lotspelch,  FWPCA, 

Jum  Tanaka,  USACE. 

Chuck  Evans,  BCF. 

Jay  Bergstrand,  ADFO. 

Joe  Neeper,  TAPS. 

Frank  Therrell,  TAPS. 

Terry  McOowan,  BLM. 

Jim  Haglhara,  BLM 

Glenn  Lipscomb,  BLM. 

Sal  DeLeonadrls,  BLM. 

Wayne  Boden,  BLM. 

Bob  Borovlcka,  BLM. 

Fairbanks  to  Prudhoe  Bay  and  return- 
same  as  above  except  George  Schmidt  re- 
placed Wayne  Boden  and  Al  Thompson  re- 
placed Sal  DeLeonardls. 

The  Inspection  was  extremely  helpful  to 
all  parties.  The  ability  of  the  aircraft  to  stop 
at  critical  locations  along  the  route  where 
the  problems  could  be  discussed  between 
agencies  and  with  representatives  of  TAPS 
seemed  to  be  very  effective.  Mr.  Frank  Ther- 
rell, TAPS  representative,  was  particularly 
helpful  in  pointing  out  the  exact  route  and 
also  the  need  for  a  reduced  number  of 
stream  crossings.  The  proposal  for  a  route 
change  In  the  Summit  Lake  area  by  BLM  was 
discussed   vrtth  TAPS  on   the   ground. 

The  new  route  up  the  Sag  River  and  across 
the  Brooks  Range  to  the  Dietrich  River  was 
Inspected  In  as  much  detail  as  poeslble.  It 
appeared  to  be  the  thinking  of  the  group  that 
the  Dietrich  route  Is  more  acceptable  than 
the   John   Rlver-Anaktuvuk   Pass  route. 

Special  comments  follow:  Soils,  Jim  Hagl- 
hara; Conservation,  Olenn  Llpscomto;  Wild- 
life, Terry  McOowan;  Fisheries,  Bob  Boro- 
vlcka, 

HAGIHABA 

Tonslna 

1.  Soils  derived  from  glacial  deposits. 

2.  Side  slopes  and  terraces  are  composed  of 
silt  textured  soils  that  are  v«7  poor  for  con- 
struction. These  soils  erode  very  easily  and 
wUl  cause  severe  erosion  problems  on  the 
cut  and  fill  areas. 

Summit  Lake — Paxson  area — Natural  sUdes 
and  slumps  were  observed  on  the  steep  slopes. 

Tanana  River — Existing  Army  pipeline  Is 
subsiding  in  several  places  along  line  Indicat- 
ing presence  of  Ice  masses  and  permafrost. 

River  Crossings — Provisions  needed  to  re- 
store river  banks  to  natural  condition  before 
or  simultaneously  with  breakup.  Consider- 
able trash  and  sediment  added  to  rivers  and 
streams  at  all  crossing  points. 

Exploratory  Route — Numerous  trails  were 
made  by  tracked  vehicles  which  are  stlU  very 
evident.  Erosion  g^uUles  were  noted  on  some 
of  the  slopes  where  os'ganlc  material  was 
removed. 

Winter  Road — Excessive  blading  was  done 
in  construction.  This  road  will  not  withstand 
summer  use. 

Pipeline  Conetruction — I  do  not  think  it 
is  poeslble  to  bury  most  of  the  plpeUne  as 
anticipated  by  TAPS 

LIPSCOMB 

1.  Major  stream  crossings — high  water 
marks  noted  on  several  rivers  (Yukon,  etc.) 
Indicate   high   velocities   which   will   require 
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armor  (rip  rap)  protection  on  eroealng  slopes 
below  high  water  lines.  This  also  appUes 
where  pll>e  Is  located  along  streams  at  stream 
level, 

2.  Ice  masses  (gladation)  along  tlie  John 
River,  in  Anaktuvuk  Pass  and  at  the  head 
of  the  Anaktuvuk  River  appear  to  make  that 
route  a  poor  one  for  the  i^peline. 

3.  Hardrock  and  drained  granular  material 
over  the  Dletrlob-Atlgtm  route  with  some 
glaclatlon  (much  less  than  Anaktuvuk) 
makes  this  route  the  moat  desirable  one. 

4.  The  large  niunber  of  exoeUent  clear 
water  streams  which  both  plpeUne  and  ac- 
cess road  cross  makes  It  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  provide  adequate  protection  at  aU 
such  crossings, 

M 'GO  WAN 

The  major  Impact  of  the  line  from  Copper 
Center  south,  is  the  ever  present  danger  of 
an  oil  apUl.  The  wlldUfe  Impact  would  be  on 
waterfowl  in  the  delta  and  on  marine  mam- 
mals (sea  otter  and  seals).  Frank  'nierrell 
Indicated  pipeline  will  be  burled  from  Cop- 
per Center  to  Paxon  Lake — if  this  Is  poeslble 
and  I  have  some  reservations — the  problems 
to  caribou  would  be  season  of  construction 
and  not  a  barrier  to  migration.  A  problem 
may  arise  In  the  Paxon  Lake  area  If  any 
appreciable  part  of  the  trench  Is  left  open 
In  the  late  summer  or  early  fall  when  moose 
move  Into  the  area. 

The  area  between  Qlennallen  and  Sour- 
dough Involves  some  trumpeter  swan  habitat 
(one  nesting  swan  was  observed  on  the  route 
here).  Construction  during  the  nesting  sea- 
son would  be  detrimental. 

The  route  as  presently  set  up  does  not 
Intersect  any  major  waterfowl  breeding 
areas.  The  major  potential  problem  Is  the 
fact  that  the  line  passes  upstream  of  sev- 
eral major  waterfowl  producing  areas. 

Kanutl  Flats,  Yukon  Delta,  Mlnto  Flats. 
Copper  River  Delta  and  other  lesser  areas. 

These  waterfowl  nesting  areas  would  be 
devastated  by  a  "relatively  smaU  oil  ^111" 
since  they  are  poorly  drained  and  relatively 
fiat. 

There  appears  to  be  a  conflict  between  the 
proposal  to  bury  all  but  40  mUes  of  the  line 
and  discussions  with  University  of  Alaska 
personnel  and  Dr.  Brewer.  Stlps  wlU  have  to 
cover  any  change  In  plans  on  the  part  of 
TAPS. 

Dietrich  Rlver-Atlgun  River  route  would 
harm  esthetic  quantities  but  would  be  better 
solution  to  caribou  problem  since  more  of 
the  line  could  be  burled.  Also  the  multiple 
crossings  of  the  John  River  could  be  avoided 
and  the  crossings  on  the  North  Slope  of  the 
Anaktuvuk.  Itkllllk  and  Kuparuk  Rivera. 
Anaktuvuk  Pass  Is  generally  considered  a 
broad  pass — not  so  on  south  side — many 
parts  of  the  John  River  appear  to  be  less 
than  one  half  mUe.  John  River  runs  from 
one  bluff  to  the  other  bluff  covering  entire 
bottom. 

TraUs  In  head  of  Atlgun.  Chandalar  and 
Dietrich  River  Indicate  this  Is  a  major  cari- 
bou migration  route. 

The  lichen  stands  on  the  caribou  winter 
range  In  the  Ray  Mountains  are  very  fragUe — 
All  off  R/W  travel  by  man  or  machine  must 
be  excluded  If  work  Is  done  during  thawed 
period. 

The  route  changes  north  of  Black  Rapids 
should  eliminate  any  major  confUct  with 
bison  calving  areas  may  be  some  confUct  with 
migration  but  should  be  minor. 

Need  additional  information  on  rare  pere- 
grine nesting  areas  particularly  good  habitat 
in  Isabel  Pass,  Atlgun  Pass  and  possible 
Franklin  Bluff. 

BOaOTICKA 

Potential  problems  to  flsh  and  the  aquatic 
environment  exist  along  the  entire  route  If 
we  consider  posslblUtles  of  pipe  leaks  or 
breaks.  The  Copper  River  system  Including 
the  QiUkana  and  some  tributaries  are  all 
producers  of  king  and  Red  salmon,  (off  site 
catch   Is  a   multl-mUIlon  dollar   Industry). 
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Sport  angling  Is  heavy  In  the  area  from  Val- 
dez  to  Uvengood.  Public  concern  for  the 
aquatic  resources  In  the  Xanana  and  Yukon 
drainages  Is  high.  A  major  break  could  pol- 
lute the  water  In  almost  all  of  Central  Alaska 
and  the  estuaries.  A  spill  at  VeUdez  could  be 
disastrous  to  the  sport  and  commercial  fish- 
eries and  estuarlve  environment  In  the  har- 
bor and  arm. 

The  Dietrich  route  appears  to  be  better 
than  the  John  River  route  because  of  leas 
encroachment  on  the  stream  system. 

The  Inventory  and  knowledge  of  the  aqua- 
tic environment  and  fish  population  In  the 
area  from  Livengood  to  Prudhoe  Bay  is  al- 
most non-existent.  Many  small  streams  are 
crossed  that  are  important  spawning  and 
rearing  areas  for  grayling  and  other  species. 
BLM.  needs  more  information  on  these 
streams.  We  can  make  only  general  recom- 
mendations for  production. 

The  work  road  wUl  be  even  a  greater  Im- 
pact on  the  streams  than  the  pipeline.  Oood 
bridges  and  crossings  will  be  necessary  to 
prevent  disruption  of  normal  migration. 
Timing  of  fish  migrations  will  be  very  Im- 
portant If  the  resource  is  to  be  protected  to 
the  maximum. 

There  Is  now  no  control  In  river  gravel 
operations  In  the  Sag  River.  We  cannot  per- 
mit such  operations  in  other  streama. 


Abctic    Slope    and    TKans-Auaska    Pipeline 
Task  Pobce  Report  .  Biro  Resoitrces  Along 

THE    THANS-.ALASKA  PiPCLXNE 

(By  James  Bartonck.  wildlife  biologist.  North- 
em     Prairie     Wildlife     Research     Center. 
Jamestown.  N.  Dak..  Sept.  30.  1969) 
The  48-inch  diameter,  800-mile  long  Trans- 
Alaska  Pipeline  wlH  carry  Arctic  Slope  crude 
oil  from  Prudhoe  Bay  on  Beaufort  Sea  to  Port 
Valdez  on  Prince  William  Sound  (Kg.  1 )    The 
real  and  possible  effects  of  the  pipeline  upon 
the    bird    resources,    particularly    waterfowl, 
are  discussed  In  this  report  and  some  general 
recommendations  are  given. 

BIRO     RESOURCES     AND     HABITAT 

The  pipeline  and  the  accompanying  road 
will  traverse  through  much  important  and 
diverse  wildlife  habitat,  and  each  type  of 
habitat  contains  bird  species  that  are  espe- 
cially suited  to  live  there.  The  species  compo- 
sition and  numbers  of  birds  within  habitats 
obviously  change  from  season  to  season,  but 
because  of  that,  this  report  is  lacking  in  that 
It  does  not  appraise  the  value  of  habitats  to 
birds  in  seasons  other  than  summer 

Kessel,  Weeden,  and  West  (Appendix)  have 
listed  those  species  of  birds  that  can  be  found 
on  the  seashore,  freshwater  mar:>hes  and 
lakes,  coastal  tide  marshes,  muskeg,  streams, 
pastures,  bluSs  and  rocky  outcrops,  shrub- 
lands,  tundra,  and  forests — all  of  which  are 
found  along  the  pipeline  route;  and  they  also 
describe  the  birds  along  the  Richardson  High- 
way from  Valdez  to  Fairbanks  which  paral- 
lels the  route  of  the  pii>eline.  In  another  re- 
port, I  have  summarized  infoimatlon  on  the 
birds  of  the  Arctic  Slope. 

The  waterfowl  habitat  along  the  pipeline 
route  was  categorized  and  subjectively  ap- 
praised as  to  waterfowl  densities  (Table  1). 
Comments  on  particular  sections  of  water- 
fowl habitat  with  respect  to  the  pipeline  are 
presented  in  Appendix;  these  comments  are 
numbered  and  correspond  to  numbers  ap- 
pearing In  Pig.  2a-g. 

Although  much  of  the  waterfowl  habitat 
traversed  by  the  pipeline  was  considered  to 
contain  low  and  medium  densities  of  water- 
fowl (Table  1).  It  Is  stlU  Important  to  those 
birds  using  it.  Crystal  clear  water  of  fast- 
moving  mountain  streams  contain  few  ducks, 
but  this  Is  usually  the  only  habitat  that 
harlequin  ducks  will  use  and,  therefore  Is  of 
Importance  to  the  species. 

DISCUSSION 

When  the  pipeline  passes  through  large 
blocks  of  moQotyplc  habitat.  Its  effects  upon 
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local  bird  populations  will  be  less  than  when 
it  runs  parallel  through  a  small  and  narrow 
strip  of  habitat  along  stream  or  river.  The 
pipeline  and  road  right-of-ways  and  special- 
use  areas  will  directly  affect  only  about  25 
square  miles  of  habitat;  however,  this  area 
Includes  much  habitat  that  Is  situated  along 
water  courses  and  that  is  distinctly  different 
from  habitat  found  a  few  hundred  yards  up 
the  slope.  Additionally  the  pipeline  may  in- 
directly affect  an  area  many  hundred  times 
the  total  area  under  permit,  particularly  If 
the  pipeline  breaks  and  oil  damages  down- 
stream areas. 

Oil  leaks  occurring  in  the  drainages  of  the 
Sagavanlrktok,  Koyukuk,  Tanana  and  Cop- 
per Rivers  and  Minto  Flats  pose  serious 
threats  to  important  waterfowl  habitat.  The 
magnitude  of  the  losses  will  be  dependent 
upon  the  volume  of  oil  spilled,  the  water  or 
ice  conditions  of  the  river,  waterfowl  num- 
bers and  distribution,  and  the  persistence  of 
oil  in  the  polluted  areas. 

Oil  spills  occurring  during  a  dry  summer 
when  water  levels  are  low  may  remain  largely 
within  the  confines  of  the  stream  or  river 
channel.  However  during  flood  stage  or  when 
rivers  are  frozen,  oil  spills  may  spread  over 
vast  areas  of  low-lying  waterfowl  habitat  ad- 
jacent to  the  rivers.  Conceivably  an  oil-spill 
in  almost  any  of  the  several  drainages  enter- 
ing Into  Minto  Flats  could  affect  half  of  the 
wetlands  during  flooding. 

Waterfowl  numbers  and  distribution  obvi- 
ously change  from  season  to  season  and  place 
to  place;  and  accordingly,  the  vulnerability 
of  waterfowl  to  oil  pollution  changes.  In  early 
spring  when  most  ponds  and  lakes  are  still 
frozen,  waterfowl  concentrate  la  any  open 
water  and.  therefore,  become  particularly 
vulnerable  to  oil  pollution.  Rivers,  deltas,  and 
leads  in  sea-ice  and  lake-ice  are  areas  where 
waterfowl  frequently  concentrate  during 
spring  migration  and  are  likely  to  contain 
splUed  oil.  It  Is  conceivable  that  waterfowl 
may  even  fatally  mistake  dark-colored  oil  on 
white  loe  for  open  water.  This  latter  problem 
wUl  probably  occur  too  often  In  the  area  of 
the  million  elders  and  hundreds  of  thousand 
oldsquaws  migrating  during  spring  along  the 
open  leads  In  the  Beaufort  Sea.  During  nest- 
ing and  brood-rearing  waterfowl  become 
widely  dispersed,  and  the  population  becomes 
less  vulnerable  to  pollution.  Concentrations 
of  molting  and  fall-migrant  waterfowl  are 
generally  more  dispersed  than  spring-mi- 
grants and  use  areas  that  are  less  likely  to 
Ijecome    polluted,   excepting   the    deltas. 

Oiled  feathers  can  result  In  death  of  birds 
from  such  proximate  factors  as  drowning, 
exposure,  and  poslonlng.  Oiling  may  insidi- 
ously cause  reproductive  failure  through 
nonbreedlng  and  embryonic  mortality.  Pol- 
lution can  destroy  or  reduce  the  habitat  by 
either  directly  affecting  these  plants  and 
animals  essential  to  waterfowl  or  IndlrecUy 
affecting  these  essential  organisms  at  some 
lower  trophic  level. 


U.S.  Department  or  the  Interior, 

OmcE  or  THE  Secret ARY, 
Washington,  DC,  November  20,  1969. 
Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Interior  and  Ijiru- 
Lar  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sknator  Jackson:  Enclosed  are  the 
anfiwers  to  the  questions  which  you  enclosed 
In  your  letter  of  October  23.  1969.  in  regard 
to  my  proposal  to  modify  Public  Land  Order 
4582  for  the  purpose  of  an  800-mUe  pipeline 
right-of-way  from  Prudhoe  Bay  to  Valdez, 
Alaska 

You  may  be  assured  that  we  will  keep  the 
Committee  fully  Informed  on  the  project  as 
It  progresses.  If  circumstances  arise  during 
the  planning,  construction  or  operation  o^ 
the  pipeline  that  would  make  necessary  sig- 
niflcant  alteration  to  the  stipulations,  the 
route  or  the  authority  under  which  the  per- 
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mlt  Is  administered,  I  will  give  the  Commit- 
tee the  opportunity  to  comment  and  to  in- 
dicate any  objections  it  might  have. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Walter  J.  Hickel, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Answers  to  the  Questions  Asked  by  Sena- 
tor Henry  M.  Jackson,  Chairman.  Senate 
Interior  and  Insular  ArrAiRs  CoMMrrrEE, 
or  THE  Secretary  or  the  Interior  Regard- 
ing the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  Project 
ON  October  23,  1969 

GENERAL 

1.  Question:  What  are  the  plans  for  post- 
construction  control  of  the  pipeline?  Will 
this  be  an  exclusive  Federal  or  an  exclusive 
State  responsibility?  If  it  will  be  shared  on  a 
functional,  as  opposed  to  a  geographical 
basis,  please  describe  the  division  of  (unc- 
tions. 

Answer:  Responsibility  of  Interior  Depart- 
ment will  be  confined  to  environmental 
matters. 

Tlie  State  of  Alaska  is  responsible  for 
anadromous  fish  streams.  The  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration,  and  Alaska 
State  Department  of  Health  and  Welfare  and 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  will  share 
responsibility  for  water  pollution  problems. 

Questions  concerned  with  safety  will  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

The  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  will  be  unique 
for  many  reasons,  therefore  we  invite  this 
committee  to  recommend  whatever  other 
controls  it  might  feel  helpful. 

2.  Question:  How  wide  is  the  right-of-way 
which  would  be  granted?  Would  changes  In 
routing  require  the  issuance  of  new  permits 
or  would  they  l>e  covered  in  the  initial 
permit? 

Answer:  Section  28  of  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  of  February  25,  1920  (41  Stat  449),  as 
amended  (30  U.SC.  186),  authorizes  the 
granting  of  rights-of-way  for  oil  or  natural 
gas  pipelines  to  the  extent  of  the  ground 
occupied  by  such  pipelines  and  26  feet  on 
each  side. 

Changes  in  routing  can  be  authorized  In 
the  original  permit,  by  amending  the  original 
permit,  or  by  granting  new  permits. 
•  •  •  •  • 

6.  Question:  Are  the  Departmental  scien- 
tists satisfied  that  pipeline  corrosion  prob- 
lems In  the  Arctic  environment  can  be  sur- 
mounted? 

Answer:  The  Department's  scientists  are 
satisfied  that  a  solution  to  corrosion  prob- 
lems In  the  Arctic  environment  are  not  be- 
yond the  scope  of  present  capabilities. 

7.  Question:  What  Departmental  studies 
have  been  made  w^lth  respect  to  the  proba- 
bility of  earthquakes  of  such  magnitude  that 
they  could  cause  pipeline  ruptures? 

Answer:  We  cannot  provide  assurance  that 
large  earthquakes  will  not  rupture  the  pipe- 
line. We  are  doing  everything  possible  to 
minimize  the  danger  of  such  ruptures  by  re- 
quiring routing  on  stable  ground  and  to  min- 
imize the  effects  of  such  a  break  through 
the  installation  of  cutoff  values  at  locations 
where  ruptures  might  occur. 

C      PUBLIC     ACCESS 

1.  The  stipulations  require  free  and  unre- 
stricted public  access  on  all  roads  and  rights- 
of-way. 

Comment:  The  stipulations  require  that 
after  construction  Is  completed.  Permittee 
shall  permit  free  and  unrestricted  public  ac- 
cess to  and  upon  the  Pipeline  and  access  road 
rights-of-way  for  all  lawful  and  proper  pur- 
poses except  areas  designated  as  restricted 
by  Permittee  with  the  consent  of  the  Au- 
thorized Officer. 

a.  Question:  Who  will  maintain  these 
roads? 
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inswer:  It  is  anticipated  that  most  of  the 
oonstruction  roads  will  be  abandoned.  Those 
roads  that  are  not  abandoned  will  be  main- 
tained by  TAPS. 

iBeport  by  several  Interior  Department  offi- 
cials dissenting  from  the  Department's 
draft  impact  statement  | 

Draft  Memorandum 
To:   Jack  O.   Horton,   Assistant   to  the  Sec- 

reUry. 
From:  Harold  T.  Jorgenson,  Bureau  of  Land 

Management. 
Subject:  Environmental  Impact  Statement 
for  Trans-Alaska  Pipelines. 
In  the  following  I  am  proposing  a  consider- 
able number  of  modifications  of  the  environ- 
mental impact  statement  which  must  be 
filed  In  connection  with  the  Aleyeska  Pipe- 
line Service  Company  application  for  per- 
mission to  use  a  right-of-way  54  feet  wide 
and  773  miles  long,  which  traverses  federal 
public  domain  lands  for  some  600  miles,  for 
construction  and  operation  of  a  48  Inch  pipe- 
line and    various   supporting   facilities. 

After  some  general  comment  I  shall  pre- 
sent my  proposals  In  the  gener.il  sequence 
of  the  draft  statement. 

general  comments 

1  find  the  environmental  statement  on 
tlie  whole  Inadequate.  The  major  shortcom- 
ings are:  (1)  it  fails  to  set  forth  the  over- 
riding environmental  consequences  which 
would  ensue  from  development  of  the  Trans- 
Alaska  Pipeline,  and  (2)  it  carries  a  strain 
of  advocacy  of  the  pipeline  development 
wtilch  is  unwarranted  by  evidence  of  its  nec- 
essity and  consequences.  Thus  It  does  not 
conform  to  the  evaluative  purposes  and  ob- 
jective standards  that  are  prescribed  for  a 
103  statement. 

The  overriding  environmental  impact  is  the 
opening  up  of  a  major  part  of  the  North 
Slope,  a  vast  region  which  embraces  56.5  mil- 
lion acres  (more  land  than  in  all  of  New 
England  or  almost  as  much  as  In  both  In- 
diana and  Illinois  combined)  to  unplanned 
high-speed  development  which  Is  certain  to 
bave  a  profound  and  uncertain  effect  on  the 
future  processes  of  human  occupance  and 
economic  growth  In  what  Is  now  a  generally 
pristine  and  fragile  environment,  and  one 
in  which  there  Is  still  little  modern  de- 
velopment experience. 

There  are  no  Indications  even  as  best  they 
may  be  perceived  at  this  stage  of  what  the 
Installation  of  the  pipeline  will  set  in  motion 
in  development  of  the  North  Slope  in  such 
concrete  terms,  as  number  and  size  of  oil 
fields,  number  of  oil  and  gas  wells,  miles  of 
tertiary  and  lesser  grade  service  roads,  ex- 
tent of  feeder  pipeline  networks,  num- 
ber and  size  of  new  communities,  number 
and  size  of  airfields,  number  and  size  of  con- 
struction camps,  etc.  Without  such  indica- 
tions of  the  chain  of  things  let  loose  the 
environmental  Impact  cannot  be  really  as- 
sessed. 

The  Impact  of  the  pipeline  is  leas  than  half 
the  story.  The  pipeline  is  like  the  trunk  of 
&  tree — ifs  what  takes  place  at  the  ends,  at 
the  roots  (oilfield  developments)  and  at  the 
branches  (marine  transport)  that  make  all 
the  difference  In  the  world.  Without  full  con- 
sideration of  these  the  statement  is  Incom- 
plete. 

In  nature  nothing  stands  apart  and  ecolo- 
gists  have  taught  us  to  see  it  in  all  Its  com- 
plex wholeness.  To  the  extent  possible  the 
process  of  development  must  be  viewed  in  a 
similar  manner.  Otherwise  there  Is  a  dls- 
conUnulty,  To  deal  with  only  the  Impact  of  a 
bit  here  and  a  piece  there,  and  each  In  sev- 
erality.  Is  to  two-bit  the  environment  to 
<leath  by  the  development  process.  Integrity 
demands  a  look  at  the  whole  consequence  of 
^*  pipeline  development.  The  Departmental 
Manual  prescribes  that  both  the  primary  and 
secondary  consequences  for  the  environment 
be  included  in  the  Impact  statement. 
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Whether  the  opening  and  development  of 
the  North  Slope  and  all  It  implies  as  to  en- 
vironment should  be  done  now,  and,  If  it 
should,  how  it  ought  to  t>e  done,  considering 
the  state  of  the  arts  of  settlement  and  de- 
velopment in  the  Arctic,  the  disruptive  im- 
pact of  large  scale  technologic  intrusions 
upon  the  existing  primitive  human  ecology 
involving  perhaps  several  thousand  Eskimos, 
the  inevitable  chronic  damages  and  possible 
catastrophic  damages  to  land  and  marine  re- 
sources, and  the  increasing  premium  being 
placed  on  simply  preserving  the  wilderness, 
wildlife,  and  environment  in  modern  America 
are  the  major  concerns  Involved  in  rendering 
a  Judgment  at)out  approving  or  disapproving 
the  Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  application  for  a 
right-of-way  permit. 

In  positing  the  Justifications  for  exploiting 
the  oil  and  gas  resources  of  the  I»rudhoe  Bay 
fields  there  are  none  which  emerge  as  abso- 
lutely compelling  reasons  as  contended  in  the 
statement. 

It  should  be  noted  early  In  the  statement 
that  it  may  be  folly  to  approve  the  right-of- 
way  application  without  first  developing  a 
master  plan  for  Northern  Alaska  which  would 
provide  a  basis  for  the  major  land  use  poli- 
cies and  decisions  needed  to  guide  develop- 
ment there,  especially  In  the  more  fragile 
ecology  of  the  North  Slope.  Such  a  plan  is  ex- 
pected to  be  fully  developed  in  the  next  two 
years 

The  statement  might  well  note  that  the 
orderless  development  that  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  exploration  and  exploitation 
of  oil  and  gas  on  the  North  Slope  cannot  be 
countenanced  any  longer.  There  are  Indica- 
tions that  Alaskans  will  not  endure  further 
wayward  developments.  The  winter  road 
pushed  through  in  1968/1969  from  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  existing  road  sys- 
tem Into  the  North  Slope  is  now  commonly 
regarded  as  a  monument  to  111  conceived  ac- 
tion and  a  potential  source  of  serious  ecologic 
trouble.  The  state  legislature  In  view  of  this 
lesson  withstood  an  Intensive  lobbying  cam- 
paign by  oil  Interests  to  approve  the  con- 
struction of  a  pip)€llne  access  road  with  state 
funds  as  a  means  of  circumventing  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  rights-of-way  re- 
quirements. The  tragic  Increase  In  oil  pol- 
lution caused  by  tankers  clearing  out  their 
fuel  tanks  and  bilges  and  by  accidental  spills 
in  loading  and  unloading  petroleum  cargos 
in  territorial  waters  have  stiffened  public 
conservation  attitudes. 

The  1970  Alaska  political  campaigns  were 
dominated  by  concerns  about  the  quality  of 
the  environment.  Prom  this  It  Is  obvious  that 
Alaskans  have  turned  to  considering  Alaska 
as  a  place  to  live  as  well  as  a  place  to  make 
a  living.  The  objectives  which  Alaskans  have 
seemingly  set  for  future  development  of  their 
state  are  "the  creation  of  a  i>olltical  and 
social  environment  and  protection  and  en- 
hancement of  a  physical  environment  afford- 
ing the  maximum  opportunity  for  living  full 
and  rich  lives."  '  This  all  suggests  that  Is- 
suance of  the  pipeline  permit  should  be  de- 
layed until  there  is  greater  certainty  that 
no  Irreparable  environmental  consequences 
win  follow  from  its  construction. 

summary 

The  summary  notes  that  "the  environ- 
mental impact  of  the  projwsed  action  would 
extend  to  almost  every  facet  of  the  existing 
Alaskan  environment."  As  to  the  effect  of 
the  action  on  human  resources  It  notes  the 
improved  economic  situation  would  attract  a 
few  more  residents,  involve  all  of  the  people 
in  a  more  vigorous  economy,  and  possibly  en- 
able improved  state  public  services  of  bene- 
fit to  the  Natives.  A  glaring  omission  is  the 
direct  effect  it  would  have  on  the  way-of-llfe 
of  the  Eskimos  on  the  North  Slope  and  the 
interior  Indians  residing  In  or  near  the  pipe- 
line corridor.  A  former  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior has  said  "Human  values  must  be  given 
paramount  attention,  and  all  development 
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problems  must  be  considered  In  terms  of 
their  effects  on  people."  Yet  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  direct  effects  upon  them.  The 
profound  effects  upon  native  land-based  cul- 
tures In  the  broad  regions  traversed  by  the 
pipeline  must  be  evaluated — the  destructive 
as  well  as  the  beneficial.  Certainly  they 
should  be  taken  seriously  and  considered  as 
alternatives  to  that  which  might  be  intro- 
duced In  connection  with  the  oil  industry's 
rapid  technological  developments. 

In  terms  of  land  use,  the  summary  indi- 
cates the  major  impacts  include  changes  In 
land  values  and  wilderness  character  along 
the  pipeline  and  the  Initial  dedication  of 
some  38,000  acres  to  the  right-of-way  and 
roads,  material  sites,  and  other  pip>ellne  sys- 
tem components.  True  enough,  but  again 
these  are  not  the  major  Impacts.  Not  men- 
tioned *.s  the  much  more  extensive  subjuga- 
tion of  an  ecologically  fragile  tundra  blome 
to  certainly  one  and  probably  to  two  or  more 
major  oil  field  developments.  This  means 
the  Installation  over  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  acres  in  each  of  a  complex  containing  all 
the  appurtenances  necessary  to  efficient  oil 
field  exploitation — exploration  trails,  seismic 
grids,  access  roads,  construction  camps,  com- 
munication facilities,  pumping  stations,  feed- 
er pipelines,  airstrips,  etc. 

In  considering  the  Impact  on  wilderness 
and  semi -wilderness  attributes  it  would  be 
desirable  to  attempt  in  the  summary  to 
quantify  the  losses  or  Impairment  In  htm- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  each.  Likewise 
It  would  be  desirable  to  try  to  quantify  the 
acreages  subject  to  sufficient  disturbance  to 
drive  out  certain  species  of  wildlife.  Since 
the  responses  of  different  species  of  wildlife 
and  fish  to  habitat  disturbance  depend  on 
many  factors,  some  of  which  are  not  well 
understood,  It  must  suffice  In  some  cases  to 
indicate  as  beet  one  can  the  probable  effects 
on  wildlife. 

The  summary  should  generally  indicate  by 
ranges  of  estimates  In  acreage  how  exten- 
sively the  vegetation  resources  will  be  affected 
by  oil  field  exploration  and  development  ac- 
tivities and  the  trunk  pipeline  and  road  con- 
struction and  then  related  to  the  overall 
degradation  of  permafrost  conditions. 

In  the  reference  to  air  pollution  which 
hardly  seems  worthy  of  mention  In  the  sum- 
mary compared  with  other  matters  not  men- 
tioned, note  should  be  made  of  the  ptirtlcu- 
lates  from  oU  and  gas  combustion  for  beating 
and  electrification  of  service  installations, 
pumping  stations,  and  community  centers 
and  operation  of  the  prime  movers  of  the 
mainline  pumps. 

The  summary  notes  that  "some  80  million 
cubic  yards  of  granular  construction  mate- 
rial would  be  required,  which  would  seriously 
deplete,  but  not  exhaust  the  available  re- 
sources," There  Is  no  Indication  of  how  seri- 
ous the  depletion  may  be  since  no  estimate 
is  given  of  the  total.  But  this  Is  important 
as  no  doubt  the  80  million  cubic  yard  require- 
ment Is  only  for  the  pipeline  project.  Prob- 
ably much  greater  magnitudes  will  be  re- 
quired for  various  oil  field  roadway,  pipeline, 
and  communications  networks,  and  other 
appurtenances. 

It  is  indicated  that  "some  degree  of  perma- 
frost degradation  would  result  from  the  in- 
creased access,  construction,  and  operational 
activities"  and  that  "this  degradation  would 
lead  to  serious  engineering  problems  in  some 
unconsolidated  superficial  deposits,  involv- 
ing slope  stability  and  drainage  Interference." 
This  is  pretty  cool  rhetoric  for  dealing  with 
a  pretty  hot  issue.  It  is  so  altogether  disarm- 
ing that  it  disservices  the  purpose  of  an  en- 
vironmental statement.  Certainly  It  Is  In- 
cumbent in  the  summary  to  point  out  the 
extent  of  permafrost  degradation  that  is 
likely  to  occur  in  terms  such  as  probable 
acreage  which  will  be  affected  by  differential 
settlement  and  thermokarst  development, 
both  In  relation  to  the  pipeline  and  road 
corridor   and   the   whole   train   of   oil    field 
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developmeuu  which  It  will  spur,  and  the 
implications  of  this  In  tenna  of  ecologlc 
Injury  and  pipeline  disruption  emd  oil  sptU- 
age  damag«. 

The  degree  of  degradation  will  of  coutm 
vary  with  the  moisture  content  of  the  sur- 
flclal  mAterials  of  the  deposl  clonal  slopee; 
extent  of  disturbances  of  the  tundra  vegeta- 
tion from  seismic  operations,  drtUlng  of  teat 
wells  and  production  wells,  development  of 
operating  canips  and  service  communities, 
construction  of  roaxls  and  bridges,  and  the 
building  eind  operation  of  pipelines:  exposure 
of  the  slopes:  and  the  nature  of  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  the  oU  develop- 
ment systems. 

The  summary  notes  that  In  permafrost 
areas  the  hot-oil  pipeline  could  be  burled 
safely  only  In  bedrock  and  well  drained 
gravel  terraces.  There  Is  no  mention  of  how 
much  of  the  pipeline  would  traverse  perma- 
frost areas  and  hence  of  necessity  must  be 
constructed  upon  an  Insular  pad  or  on  piling, 
or  how  much  can  be  burled  in  bedrock,  well- 
drained  gravel  temtces.  or  permafrost  free 
b«ds  of  deep  streams.  Such  indications  are 
•Msntlal  to  convey  some  appreciation  of 
the  degree  of  vuiner»blllty  of  the  pipeline 
and  the  extent  of  interferenes  of  the  sur- 
face pipeline  to  the  normal  movements  of 
animals. 

No  mention  Is  made  In  the  summary  of  the 
vital  Information  that  valves  at  presently 
unspecified  Intervals  in  the  proposed  plpe- 
Un*  system  would  provide  a  means  to  shut 
down  the  flow  of  oil  in  the  event  of  a  leak 
or  rupture,  nor  at  the  fact  that  while  the  oil 
flow  at  pump  stations  oould  be  shut  down 
within  minutes  in  response  to  radVo  signals, 
the  shut-down  times  for  unmanned  valves 
away  from  the  stations  which  must  be 
operated  manually  by  hellcoptor  personnel 
would  vary  from  less  than  an  hour  under 
Ideal  conditions  to  several  days,  depending 
on  valve  locations  and  weather  conditions. 
The  statement  summary  should  note  that 
spills  at  certain  times  could  decimate  a  local 
population  at  fish  or  wildlife  with  a  narrow 
range  of  ecological  requirements,  such  as 
salmon,  or  the  dusky  Canada  goose  of  the 
Cooper  River  delta,  and  in  doing  so.  elimi- 
nate production  of  the  species  in  the  spill 
area  for  many  years  or  perhaps  permanently. 
The  dramatic  consequences  of  disturb- 
ances of  the  tundra  surface — quagmires,  dlf- 
fsreatial  settlemsnt,  canal-like  trench  de- 
▼etopments.  soil  slumps,  drainage  changes, 
tbermo-karst  terrain,  roadside  Ice  wedge 
melts,  etc.  ought  to  at  least  be  acknowledged 
In  the  svunmary.  No  mention  Is  made  either 
as  to  tbs  susceptibility  of  the  pipeline  to 
rupture  damage  or  even  severance  in  earth- 
quake prone  areas. 

Further  research  undoubtedly  would  pro- 
vids  many  answers  to  problems  of  arctic  en- 
gineering and  environmental  management. 
For  the  Alaska  oil  Industry  research  delay  is 
so  costly  after  Its  initial  and  continuing 
heavy  Investments  that  It  wants  develop- 
msnt  by  trial  and  error  while  research  Is 
being  conducted.  The  conservationists  on  the 
other  band  urge  no  interference  with  the 
tundra  blome  until  adequate  research  has 
assured  an  environmentally  secure  develop- 
ment. Indusuy  claims  of  a  stable,  controlled, 
mociltored,  sale  pipeline  may  be  questioned, 
•specially  in  view  at  the  ecologlc  disasters 
the  industry  has  incurred  elsewhere.  The 
statement  that  "the  environmental  and 
technical  stipulations  as  well  as  applicable 
iMra  and  regulations  of  both  the  Federal 
Oovwmnent  and  the  State  of  Alaska  would 
prevent  or  mitigate  most  of  the  potential 
damage  to  the  environment  resulting  from 
construction  and  operation  of  the  pipeline" 
Is  a  project  serving  palliative.  There  is  no 
way  of  knowing  what  the  potential  damages 
would  have  been  without  them  amd  hence 
no  way  of  knowing  wtiether  they  would  pre- 
v«at  or  mitigate  most  of  them.  The  state- 
ment   Is    akin    to    eradicating    toads    from 
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imaginary  gardens.  In  any  event  there  has 
already  been  enough  unprevented  damage 
under  the  countenance  of  both  State  and 
Federal  governments  to  make  the  record  less 
than  laudable.  To  the  conclusion  "there  re- 
mains, however,  a  residue  of  unavoidable  ef- 
fects which  must  be  acknowledged"  there 
needs  to  be  added  "and  some  major  environ- 
mental and  engineering  unknowns  as  well." 
The  ticking  off  of  the  environmental  con- 
sequences of  the  construction  of  the  pipe- 
line and  related  oil  field  developments  on 
page  4  are  In  order  only  if  the  impacts  are 
quantified  as  suggested  above,  and  some  note 
Is  also  taken  of  the  potential  serious  oil 
spills  which  undoubtedly  will  occur  in  Prince 
William  Sound.  The  frequency  and  volumes 
of  spills  cannot  be  predicted,  but  with  the 
tremendous  volume  handled  Just  the  chronic 
spUis  would  result  in  biologically — signifi- 
cant losses  to  the  marine  environment.  The 
productive  fisheries  of  the  littoral  and  In- 
lertldal  zones  of  the  Sound  would  be  par- 
ticularly vulnerable,  both  to  gradual  de- 
terioration resulting  from  low  level  pollu- 
tion, and  to  the  short  and  long-term  effects 
of  major  spills.  Significant  tpUls  In  Prince 
William  Sound  could  affect  laige  numbers  of 
waterfowl,  other  water  birds,  and  fur  seals 
that  migrate  across  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  as 
well  indigenous  seals,  sea  otters,  and  other 
marine  mammals  throughout  the  Sound. 

It  Is  not  an  overstatement  to  say  oil  pol- 
lution Is  already  calamitous  in  some  ocean 
areas  and  hence  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior should  be  particularly  concerned  about 
Increasing  It  through  Inadequate  regularlza- 
tlon  of  the  oil  and  gas  developments.  Some 
scientists  are  known  to  feel  oil  pollution  may 
gradually  upset  the  ocean's  entire  ecology 
and  preclude  Its  use  as  a  major  food  source. 
A  brief  notation  is  made  that  "although 
the  potential  for  disaster  would  be  always 
present.  Its  actuality  is  considered  remote." 
The  potential  for  disasters  needs  to  be  spelled 
out,  and  their  chances  rigorously  appraised. 
This  Is  the  crux  of  tho  matter.  The  Depart- 
ment and  the  Envlronnaental  Quality  Coun- 
cil must  satisfy  themselves  about  this.  All 
possible  precautions  may  not  be  enough.  The 
test  Is  whether  there  Is  sufficient  reason  to 
take  the  risks. 

The  summary  postulates  "the  unavoidable 
adverse  effects  are  considered  an  acceptable 
coat  to  the  environment  In  view  of  the  bene- 
fits that  would  be  obtained  from  the  pipeline 
project."  In  view  of  the  lack  of  quantlflcaUon 
of  the  adverse  effects  upon  physical  and  hu- 
man resources,  the  uncritical  appraisal  of 
tho  poaaibilltles  of  ecologlc  disaster,  and  the 
gaps  in  knowledge  In  construction  engineer- 
ing and  ecologlc  management  under  Arctic 
conditions  this  Is  not  creditable.  For  that 
matter  the  benefits  are  not  too  well  defined 
either.  In  any  event,  this  Is  a  Judgment  that 
must  be  made  by  the  Environmental  Quality 
Council,  the  Congress,  and  the  Oovemment 
of  Alaska,  and  most  of  all  by  the  people  In 
Alaska  and  the  American  public.  It  would 
seem  appropriate  for  the  statement  summary 
to  suggest  that  full-scale  public  hearings 
be  held  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  en- 
vironmental scientists,  Industry  representa- 
tives, private  conservation  organizations  and 
public  agency  officials  to  lay  all  the  available 
facts  before  the  people.  Major  national  in- 
terests are  involvvd  in  the  derelopment  of 
Northern  Alaska. 

It  is  posited  that  "there  is  a  compelling 
need  for  making  the  vast  petroleum  resources 
of  the  North  Slope  available  to  the  United 
States  markets  at  the  ecirllest  date."  To  back 
up  this  assertion  It  Is  Indicated  that  (1) 
energy  requirements  are  increasing  at  an 
annual  rate  of  better  than  four  percent  pres- 
ent whereas  domestic  supply  sources  show 
Httle  capability  of  fulfllllng  this  demand  and 
1 3)  timely  construction  of  the  pipeline  would 
enable  provision  of  at  least  600.000  barrels 
of  oil  a  day  by  1976  and  up  to  3,000.000  a  day 
by  1980. 
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Do  we  really  need  It  and  that  fast?  The  oU 
industry  contends  we  do  as  America  no* 
uses  more  than  14  million  barrels  of  oU  per 
day  while  we  produce  less  than  10  mlllioQ. 
But  the  special  private  view  of  the  oil  indus- 
try is  not  synonymous  with  a  public  interest 
view.  From  that  view  the  need  is  far  )«6s 
compelling. 

It  IS  possible  to  make  a  rather  convincing 
case  that  the  United  States  needs  to  augment 
Its  domestic  crude  supply.  The  current  de- 
mand for  crude  is  Irxcreaslng  more  than  3 
percent  a  year  and  shows  few  signs  of  letting 
up.  The  pace  of  crude  oil  discoveries,  aside 
from  the  North  Slope  find,  have  been  decllQ- 
ing  (as  have  exploration  and  drilling  activ- 
ity) at  about  3.6  percent  a  year.  To  put  It 
another  way,  domestic  crude  production 
totaled  3.3  billion  barrels  In  1969  while  the 
additions  to  reserves  totaled  only  3.1  billion 
barrels. 

Similar  arguments  have  raged  for  decades, 
but  always  Just  when  the  state  of  crude 
supply  looked  bleakest  some  huge  new  oU 
field  was  discovered.  Now  it  is  the  North 
Slope  discoveries  which  can  help  save  the 
situation.  But  what  about  looking  at  sooie 
other  altertvatlves  too. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  has  Just 
leased  643,897  acres  on  the  Outer  Contlnenui 
Shelf.  Crude  oil  from  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  is  contributing  an  increasing  propor- 
tion of  total  U.S.  production.  In  1968  It  wu 
over  8  percent,  and  In  19D  It  was  well  over 
9  percent.  Recent  aiialyses  Indicate,  as  in  the 
tollowlug,  that  petroleum  from  the  OCS  may 
be  expected  to  increase  substantl&Uy. 

United  States  petroleum  product  demand 
is  projected  to  increase  to  16.3  million  bar- 
rels dally  In  1976  and  to  approximately  31J 
million  barrels  daUy  In  1988.  To  supply  this 
demand,  and  to  maintain  total  Imports  In 
the  same  historical  proportion  as  under  the 
usual  current  mandatory  control  program, 
there  is  need  for  domestic  crude  oil  produc- 
tion to  Increase  to  a  level  of  10.6  million  bar- 
rels dally  in  1975  and  approximately  13.4 
million  barreU  dally  in  1986  (the  balance 
being  made  up  of  imports,  natural  gas  liq- 
uids, and  refinery  gain) .  By  1976  the  volume 
of  crude  oil  produced  from  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Is  expected  to  be  1.6  million 
barrels  dally  and  by  1988  it  is  projected  to 
range  from  3.36  to  3.68  million  barrels  dally. 
Thus,  the  domestic  crude  oil  needs  by  1975 
can  be  readUy  met  while  that  for  1986  can 
almost  be  met  from  the  OCS.  (Data  from  Pos- 
ter Associates,  Inc.  BLM  conUact  study  "The 
Demand  for  and  Supply  of  Petroleum  and 
Natural  Gas  from  the  OCS  of  the  United 
States). 

While  proved  006  reserves  are  only  2J 
billion  barrels  of  oil  and  there  is  no  satu- 
faotory  basis  for  determining  undiscovered 
recoverable  amounts,  best  estimates  sug- 
gest a  range  of  330  to  640  billion  barreU. 

In  considering  crude  oil  reserves  for  VS. 
as  a  whole,  however.  It  Is  calculated  that 
without  Inclusion  of  the  North  Slope  the 
reeerre-production  ratio  will  have  declined 
by  1985  to  8.3  years,  indicating  the  need  for 
additional  supplies  from  Increased  imports 
and/ or  synthetic  liquids,  whereas  if  the 
North  Slope  is  included  the  national  reserve- 
production  raUo  would  be  an  adequate  re- 
source base  of  between  10-13  years  (Foster 
Associates,  Inc.).  A  brief  look  at  some  of 
the  addiUonal  prospects  U  thus  In  order. 

Some  conservationists  believe  that  new 
methods  of  secondary  recovery  of  existing 
oil  reservoirs  will  be  developed  In  the  near 
future.  ThU  Is  of  major  importance  since  at 
present  often  as  much  as  70  percent  of  It  Is 
not  recovered  with  present  technology.  An- 
other view  that  U  widely  held  is  that  the  In- 
ternal combustion  engine,  gasoline  for  which 
takes  about  half  of  the  Nation's  refinery 
ou^)ut.  wUl  within  a  few  decades  become 
largely  replaced  mainly  because  of  public 
insistence  that  air  pollution  be  abated. 
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A  recent  study  of  the  development  poten- 
tly of  oil  shale  deposits  Indicates  that  the 
one  located  In  weat^ii  Colorado  is  so  "In- 
a«dlbly  abundant  that  If  even  a  small  per- 
centage were  turned  Into  shale  oil,  the  sup- 
ply would  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  nation's 
petroleum  needs  well  beyond  the  year  2000 — 
indeed  probably  until  all  fossil  fuels  become 
obsolete  "  and  that  "though  this  deposit  has 
never  been  commercially  exploited  to  any 
meaningful  extent,  the  evidence  is  over- 
vbelmlng  that  production  of  shale  oil 
would  be  not  only  profitable  but  a  good  deal 
more  profitable  than  exploration  for  and 
production  of  new  domestic  reserves  of  crude 
oil  (Chris  Welles,  The  Elusive  Bonanza,  Dut- 
ton  k.  Company  1970) . 

In  shorter  range  there  is  the  possibility  of 
irilef  of  pressure  to  sfwed  North  Slope  de- 
»elopment  through  increasing  oil  Import 
quotas.  The  President  recently  loosened  the 
Import  quotas  by  100.000  barrels  a  day  In  an 
effort  to  roll  back  recently  Increased  gasoline 
prices.  Most  of  It  is  to  come  from  Canada 
■lace  the  existing  tanker  shortage  Inhibits 
lower  price  imptortatlons  from  the  Middle 
last.  If  this  much  can  be  brought  in  to  bring 
k downward  pressure  on  gasoline  prices,  there 
aeem  to  be  no  good  reason  why  this  amount 
tad  much  more  could  not  be  brought  In 
ibortly  to  Improve  the  supply  situation. 

The  Import  quota  system  is  set  up  osten- 
ilbly  to  safeguard  the  national  security.  The 
theory  Is  that  America  must  maintain  a 
large  and  flourishing  oil  industry  In  order 
to  encourage  exploration,  and  to  make  cer- 
tain that  It  has  ample  domestic  supplies 
under  Its  command  In  case  of  war.  Many 
economists  question  this  policy  in  the  belief 
It  serves  more  to  exhaust  our  petroleum  re- 
lources  prematurely  than  to  give  assurance 
of  k  steady  and  ample  supply.  In  any  event 
tbe  system  should  not  be  allowed  to  operate 
to  the  serious  detriment  of  either  consum- 
m  or  the  environment  if  there  are  other 
sltematlves. 

The  Important  consideration  from  a  stra- 
tegic standpoint  is  not  the  matter  of  ample 
domestic  supplies  but  ample  supplies  un- 
der a  secure  defense  umbrella.  This  would 
leem  to  Include  large  western  hemisphere 
luppUes  In  Canada  and  Venezuela.  Certain- 
ly these  are  no  more  vulnerable  to  an  enemy 
cut-off  than  supplies  from  the  North  Slope. 
It  Is  hard  to  Imagine  anything  more  vulner- 
able to  bombing  attacks,  guerrilla  blasting, 
or  Internal  sabotage  than  an  oil  pipeline 
itrung  out  over  about  800  miles  of  wilder- 
ness in  Alaska.  Thus  It  would  seem  the  Pres- 
ident should  keep  on  expanding  the  oil  Im- 
port quotas  until  a  reasonable  relationship  Is 
ereated  not  only  between  prices  but  also  sup- 
plies of  domestic  and  foreltm  producers.  And 
If  this  were  done  it  might  become  uneco- 
nomical to  develop  the  North  Slope  oils  for 
the  ttmebelng  because  of  high  extraction 
and  transportation  costs. 

The  contention  is  growing  amon^  econo- 
mists, conservationists,  and  legislators  that 
the  petroleum  Industry  vrtth  assistance  from 
to  Intricate  complex  of  governmental  reg- 
oUtlons  has  not  only  been  quit*  effective  In 
balancing  supply  to  match  demand,  and 
tberebv  maintaining  unnaturally  high  crude 
otl  prices,  but  also  in  gaining  access  to  and 
control  over  the  flowage  of  oil  resources  and 
other  eneriry  sources  In  such  a  wav  as  to 
make  It  the  country's  most  favored  and  mo- 
nopolistic Industry.  The  way  the  TAPS 
rtjjit-way  application  is  handled  will  be 
rtewed  by  many  In  this  context. 

The  suggestion  is  made  that  with  the  do- 
mssUc  production  available  from  North 
Sope  reserves  dollar  payments  for  oil  Im- 
ports would  be  substantially  reduced.  Tlils 
may  be  true  but  there  are  other  and  bet- 
t«r  vays  to  deal  with  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments problem. 

Ho  mention  is  made  In  the  summary  of  the 
twt  that  a  large  pipeline  designed  to  trane- 
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port  hot  oil  has  never  been  operated  in  the 
Arctic.  Development  of  the  technology  on  a 
lesser  scale  than  the  TAPS  Project  would 
be  a  more  acceptable  experiment. 

The  summary  concludes  upon  evaluating 
the  Impacts  and  needs  for  the  pipeline  that: 

1.  Early  development  of  North  Slope  petro- 
leum reserves  is  essential  to  the  strength, 
growth,  and  security  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  an  overstatement  the  evidence  doesn't 
support.  TTie  argument  not  only  doesn't 
wash,  but  about  as  strong  a  strategic  case 
can  be  made  to  the  opposite  effect.  More- 
over, It  is  gratuitous  and  inappropriate  to 
an  environmental  statement. 

2.  The  proposed  pipeline  system  would 
provide  the  earliest  and  most  practical  oil 
delivery,  and  on  balance  with  the  fewest 
environmental  problems. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  now  it  would 
provide  for  the  earliest  oil  delivery.  There  Is 
still  doubt  though  whether  It  is  the  most 
practical  since  this  argument  has  really  not 
been  fully  developed.  Whether  on  balance 
It  would  create  the  least  environmental  prob- 
lem of  all  alternate  means  and  routes  cannot 
be  deduced  because  Inadequate  attention  has 
been  given  to  a  scientific  examination  of 
alternate  possibilities. 

3.  Construction  and  operation  of  the  pro- 
posed TAPS  m  accordance  with  the  pipeline 
stipulations  and  all  applicable  laws  and  reg- 
ulations relating  to  environmental  protec- 
tion would  reduce  foreseeable  environmental 
costs  to  acceptable  levels. 

Such  an  all  knowing  judgment  cannot  be 
sustained.  Partly  it  depends  how  the  accept- 
able levels  of  environmental  costs  are  meas- 
ured— does  It  include  only  those  in  the 
pipeline  corridor  or  all  those  incurred  on  the 
North  Slope  which  in  any  way  relates  to  it 
and  all  the  marine  ecologlc  damages  as  well. 
Partly  It  depends  on  what  are  acceptable  en- 
vlrotunental  risks,  and  this  is  made  all  the 
more  uncertain  because  of  many  basic  gaps 
in  knowledge.  And  it  depends  upon  the  eyes 
of  the  beholder — the  Eskimos,  the  Alaskans, 
the  Nation — the  Industry,  Fairbanks  busi- 
nessmen, conservatlonists-^ach  with  their 
own  value  systems.  It  has  been  written — 
"If  oil  is  a  uniquely  devastating  ecological 
enemy,  Alaska  Is  also  a  uniquely  vulnerable 
victim."  TtxiB  Wdfl  everyone  to  take  special 
heed. 

A  more  sustainable  Judgment  would  seem 
to  be  deferred  construction  of  the  pipeline 
until  a  master  land  iise  plan  has  been  devel- 
oped for  Northern  Alaska,  a  thorough  going 
analysis  has  been  made  of  all  national  poli- 
cies affecting  the  petroleum  industry  and 
how  North  Slope  oil  development  would  then 
fit  into  the  national  interest,  all  alternatives 
means  and  routes  for  delivery  of  the  oil  to 
consuming  centers  have  been  adequately  ex- 
amined, and  there  is  ample  assurance  that 
great  ecological  disasters  will  not  occur. 

The  summary  as  It  stands  seems  too  much 
to  assume  that  "what's  good  for  the  oil  In- 
dustry is  good  for  the  country." 

INTHODtrCTION 

In  the  discussion  on  proposed  action  It  Is 
Indicated  that  "of  the  approximately  686,000 
square  miles  of  land  in  Alaska,  the  project 
would  utilize  about  one  one-hundredth  of 
one  percent  of  the  total."  but  th*t  "its  im- 
pact— would  affect  the  environment  over  a 
much  larger  aree."  As  indicated  above  in 
considering  the  direct  Impacts  of  the  proj- 
ect it  Is  necessary  to  view  them  in  broader 
terms  than  just  those  In  the  pipeline  and 
roadway  corridor,  and  the  secondary  impacts 
In  an  altogether  more  quantitative  manner. 

The  general  Justification  statement  n.B, 
which  bnllds  on  the  compelling  necessity, 
reliableness,  practicalness  and  comparative 
economy  of  delivering  North  Slope  oil  to  U.S. 
markets,  U  subject,  as  noted  above,  to  many 
doubts.  The  contention  that  the  trans- Alaska 
pipeline  Is  least  Uk^y  to  adversely  affect  the 
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Alaskan  environment  is  not  demonstrated. 
The  alternatives  routes  as  means  of  delivery 
are  hardly  considered. 

Exploratory  activity  for  domestic  natural 
gas  Is  noted  as  being  "at  a  ten  year  low"  and 
without  "visible  indications  of  a  recovery." 
There  Is  the  likelihood  that  this  may  no 
longer  hold,  however,  since  the  large  scale 
recent  OCS  oil  and  gas  lease  sale. 

The  recent  Foster  Associates  study  notes 
that  all  indications  point  to  sufficient  domes- 
tic supplies  of  natural  gas  to  meet  95  percent 
of  anticipated  requirements  to  1975.  To 
achieve  this  result,  however,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  additional  economic  incen- 
tives to  provide  for  a  higher  discovery  level 
of  new  services.  During  the  decade  1976- 
1986,  It  will  be  necessary  to  further  supple- 
ment domestic  gas  supplies  in  order  to  main- 
tain a  national  reserve-production  ratio  of 
12  years  which  is  considered  to  be  the  mini- 
mum national  Inventory  level. 

The  role  of  coal  in  the  supply  of  energy  Is 
cast  In  a  non-dynamic  light.  This  doeent 
accord  with  the  strlp-mlnlng  boom  In  Vir- 
ginia, West  Virginia.  Kentucky,  and  Tennes- 
see. In  the  Southwest  there  are  plans  to 
strip  coal  from  Black  Mesa  for  new  power 
plants.  New  pKxwer  stations  near  sources  of 
coal  supplies  may  bring  the  stripping  boom 
to  states  like  North  Dakota.  Montana,  and 
Wyoming,  which  have  large  reservee.  Vast 
coal  acreages  are  being  sold,  leased,  or  op- 
tioned to  coal  producers.  The  timing  of  de- 
velopment of  stack  emission  control  coin- 
cides very  well  with  the  probable  peaking  of 
production  of  strip  coal  mining.  The  new 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  concerned  about 
improving  the  balance  In  energy  develop- 
ment from  coal  and  petroleum  sources. 

The  outlook  on  production  of  crude  oil  In 
the  "lower  48"  Is  in  need  of  alteration  In  view 
of  the  Foster  Associates  findings  noted  above 
and  the  large  OCS  lease  sale  and  Its  prospec- 
tive effects  on  production  and  proved  reserve 
additions. 

The  "synthetic"  fuels  picture  seems  In  need 
of  change  In  view  of  statements  on  the  oU 
shale  and  coal  mining  development  prospects 
given  above.  Moreover,  national  policies  wit* 
resp>ect  to  their  development  can  materially 
change  the  supply  time  frame. 

With  respect  to  future  crude  oil  supplies 
It  Is  noted  that  the  Cabinet  Task  Totxx  on 
Oil  Import  Control  agreed  that  Western 
Hemisphere  sources  of  petroleum  may  be 
deemed  reliable  and  that  the  principal  anal- 
ysis of  their  rejxirt  projected  1980  produc- 
tion In  Canada  and  Venezuela  sufficient  to 
provide  enough  oil  to  the  U.S.  to  enable  us 
to  limit  our  dependence  on  EJastem  Hemis- 
pheric oil  to  10%  of  our  consumption.  Per- 
haps, as  some  of  the  Task  Foroe  apparently 
felt  this  Is  optimistic  as  It  assumes  develop- 
ment of  new  Canadian  petroleum  provinces, 
a  change  in  Venezuela  tax  and  royalty  pol- 
icies, and  delivery  of  North  Slope  oil  begin- 
ning by  1976  and  in  significant  volume  by 
1985.  As  to  new  Canadian  production,  how- 
ever, the  outlook  is  optimistic  (reserve/pro- 
duction ratio  Is  keeping  up  and  panarctic 
has  made  major  gas  discovery) .  and  as  to 
Venezuela  oil  supplies  it  Is  possible  and  per- 
haps  worthwhile  to  encourage  their  develop- 
ment rather  than  Incur  great  environmental 
risks  in  rushing  North  Slope  oil  develop- 
ment. Furthermore,  the  North  Slope  de- 
liveries could  be  compensated  for  by  In- 
creased OOS  production  or  by  other  means 
considered  above. 

The  table  which  presents  U.S.  petroleum 
demand  and  supply  balances  as  they  might 
develop  through  1985  Is  based  on  various 
assumptions  which  appear  to  be  questloo- 
able.  There  is  little  question  that  current 
demand  for  crude  Is  increasing  at  more  than 
3  percent,  that  It  shows  little  Immediate  sign 
of  letting  up.  There  is  question  though  of 
whether  it  should.  There  could  hardly  be 
anything  more  beneficial  to  the  health  of 
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environment  or  the  order  of  cities  than   a 
reduction   In   the  proUflgate  use  or  gaaollne 
with  which  to  run  private  autoaaobllea  In  the 
United  States   Public  policy  may  well  require 
reductions    in    automobile    transport.     The 
gron  additions  to  crude  production  capacity 
In  the  lower  48  may  be  well  above  the  1M7- 
11X»    average    rate    considering    the    recent 
heavy  industry  Investment  in  OCS  oil  leas- 
ing and  by  implication  the  oil  development 
Also  there  Is  a  growing  probability  that  the 
volume  of  imports  will   not   be  conditioned 
only   by   the  need   to  supplement   US    pro- 
duction  but   also   by  the   need   to  maintain 
a  price  level  that  Is  acceptable  to  consumers 
There  la  Increasing  poliucal  pressure  to  break 
the  hold  the  cartel-like  oil  industry  has  so 
long  enjoyed  on  the  production  pricing  sys- 
tem. These  factors  and  other  considerations 
noted  above  could  have  important  effecu  on 
required  supplies,  domestic   producUoa  less 
the  North  Slope,  and  the  amounu  attained 
from     other     sources      And     substanUally 
changes  the  projected  dependence  on  East- 
em  Hemisphere  sources. 

As  noted  at>ove  the  North  Slope  oil  pro- 
duction effects  on  US.  dollar  drain  may  not 
be  a  simple  linkage  affair 

Thus  tne  argument  that  Americas  rapid- 
ly expandmg  requlremenu  for  energy  demon- 
strates a  compelling  need  for  development  of 
the  Alaskan  North  Slope  oil'  on  a  pell-mell 
hurry  up  basis  is  really  not  sustained  This 
argument  runs  more  like  a  project  Justifica- 
tion piece  than  as  well  supported  evidence. 
The  recital  of  projected  revenue  beneflu 
to  the  State  of  Alaska  are  Interesting  but 
there  is  no  evaluation  of  Its  Immediate  need 
for  them.  It  seems  that  the  State  can  operate 
Its  current  services  without  dipping  much  If 
any  into  the  principal  of  the  Prudhoe  Bay 
lease  sale  bonanza  it  realized  In  1968.  ThU 
raises  the  question  of  whether  considering 
state  financial  conditions,  it  U  Justifiable  for 
revenue  reasoxis  to  hazard  the  environmental 
risks  involved  In  speedy  North  Slope  oil 
development. 

The  projected  increased  employment  in 
oil  and  gas  industries  and  oil  and  gas  related 
supportive  industries  appear  reasonable  and 
worth  mentioning  as  an  ancillary  benefit. 
Mention  should  also  be  made  of  prospecuve 
employment  loases.  however,  through  disrup- 
tion* of  the  traditional  means  of  UveUhood 
to  the  indigenous  population  on  the  North 
Slope.  Equally  important.  Alaskans  want 
future  economic  development  to  depart  from 
past  patterns  of  resource  development  at  the 
cost  of  environmental  damage.  Trade-offs  of 
employment  and  Incomes  for  Impairment  of 
resources  and  environment  are  no  linger 
regarded  as  necessary  or  JusUflable. 

It  is  noted  that  the  projected  road  devel- 
opment north  of  the  Yukon  might  provide 
access  to  the  towna  of  Settles  and  Wiseman 
To  be  sure  there  Is  no  Illusion  created  here. 
It  Is  desirable  to  call  these  settlemenu  rather 
than  towns  and  better  still  to  bracket  their 
present  small  populations  to  better  suggest 
the  true  significance  of  the  access  being 
provided. 

It  Is  indicated  that  floating  booms  are  to 
be  used  to  retain  and  prevent  the  spread 
of  oil  spilled  off  ship  or  loading  facilities 
In  Prince  William  Sound.  They  will  oe  posi- 
tioned and  moved,  as  required,  by  tugs  and 
mooring  boats.  The  oil  so  retained  will  then 
be  picked  up  by  floating  skimming  facUi'ies. 
with  final  clean-up  by  use  of  materials  ca- 
pable of  removing  all  oil  traces.  There  needs 
to  be  an  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
such  oil  spill  recovery  methods. 

All  seismic  areas  through  which  the  pipe- 
line would  pass  are  said  to  have  been  Iden- 
tified The  major  fault  zone  crossings  are 
not  quanUfled  In  any  way.  however,  which 
would  Indicate  their  hazardousness,  as  by 
number,  width,  degree  of  Instability.  Most 
active  creep  locations  and  rates  must  still 
be  more  closely  determined.  Selsmonitor  and 
creep  meter  networks  are  to  be  installed 
along  the  proposed  pipeline  route. 
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DcscHipnoN  or  existing  ttrvnoNtrKitT 
This  section  suffers  from  being  overlong 
and  overwritten  It  seems  desirable  to  sub- 
itantuily  condense  parts  of  It  as  much  of  the 
general  Alaska  detail  Is  not  needed  In  con- 
sidering the  environmenui  Impact  of  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline  project. 

In    the    section    on    human    resources    it 
would  be  more  useful  to  the  purposes  of  the 
environmental  Impact  statement  to  describe 
the  human  ecology  on  the  North  Slope  and 
in  the  mainly  Indian  occupied  areas  South 
of  the  Brooks  Range  Instead  of  dwelling  at 
such  length   upon  the  general   distribution, 
educational  level,  and  state  of  health  of  all 
Alaskans.  This  would  lay  a  better  background 
for   subsequent   evaluation   of   the  environ- 
mental   Impact    upon    native    cultures    and 
peoples  of  the  proposed  action  In  section  III 
Description  of  the  psyslography  and  geol- 
ogy of  the  environment  through  which  the 
proposed    pipeline    would   traverse   Is   excel- 
lently done  but  in  excess  of  the  most  prac- 
tical   considerations    of    an    environmental 
impact  statement  What  Is  most  desired  Is  an 
evaluation  of  the  vulnerability  of  the  pipe- 
line     to      disruptions      from      earthquakes, 
thermo-korst   development,   differential   set- 
tlement, and  sollfluctlon    Quantifications  of 
these  geologic  hazards  in  the  closest  manner 
possible    by    physiographic    provinces    along 
Che  pipeline  route  would  be  more  serviceable 
It  Is  presumed  a  great  deal  of  data  to  enable 
such   evaluation   Is  available   from   Aleyeska 
geologic  and  soil   Investigations. 

The  section  on  land  use  does  not  ade- 
quately portray  the  subsistence  land  utiliza- 
tion of  the  Indigenous  population — Eskimos 
and  Indians — on  either  the  North  Slope  or  in 
the  more  wilderness  sections  south  of  the 
Brooks  Range  The  subsistence  land-use 
dependencies  of  Eskimo  and  Indian  cultures 
need  further  consideration  as  a  basis  for 
subsequent  examinations  of  what  will  hap- 
pen to  them  If  the  pipeline  Is  constructed. 
The  description  of  fishing  and  wildlife 
resource  conditions  along  the  pipeline  route 
and  in  the  vicinal  coastal  portions  of  the 
Beaufort  Sea  and  Prince  William  Sound  is 
perhaps  a  bit  long  but  excellent.  Missing  Is  a 
description  of  the  present  Importance  of  fish- 
liig  and  wildlife  resources  to  life  support  of 
the  coastal  and  inland  Eskimos  of  the  North 
Slope  and  to  various  Indian  groups  in  the 
more  wilderness  portions  of  the  pipeline 
route  south  of  the  Brooks  Range. 

The  decline  of  the  commercial  clam  fishery 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Copper  River  needs  a 
better  explanation  The  razor  clam  had  de- 
clined essentially  because  of  economic  rea- 
.«ons  The  hardshell  clams  have  been  affected 
by  a  toxicity  problem  that  traces  back  to  cer- 
tain condlUons  of  the  plankton  which  may  In 
conditions  of  the  plankton  which  may  in 
turn  be  the  consequences  of  Increased 
eutrophlcatlon  in  the  coasUl  waters. 

The  notation  that  the  Arctic  region  cari- 
bou herd  to  the  west  and  Porcupine  caribou 
herd  to  the  earn  "Intennlngle  in  the  summer 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  pipeline  route,  but 
have  traditional  calving  areas  which  may  be 
the  focal  point  of  the  range  of  each  herd" 
needs  alteration,  especially  so  it  becomes  ex- 
plicit that  many  of  the  calving  areas  are  In 
the  Sagavanlrktok  I>rainage  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  proposed  pipeline  route  or  In  the  re- 
lated oil  field  areas  undergoing  development. 
It  Is  mentioned  that  Atlgun  Pass  and  Anak- 
tuvuk  Pass  are  among  those  used  by  caribou 
crossing  the  Brooks  Range.  Again  It  should 
be  made  explicit  here  that  Atlgun  Pass  Is  also 
the  crossover  of  the  pipeline. 

SVALDATION  OF  BNVTBOJfMXNTAL  IMPACT 

In  the  sections  deaJlng  with  communities 
reference  is  made  to  a  table  which  shows  that 
within  a  corridor  extending  10  mUes  on  either 
side  of  the  pipelines  system  there  are  only 
6  villages  and  the  city  of  Fairbanks.  It  would 
seem  the  settlements  of  Settles.  Wiseman. 
Uvengood,  and  Oakoma  and  perhaps  others 
should  be  Included.  Within  a  corridor  extend- 
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Ing  30  mUea  on  either  side  the  native  vUlt«, 
of  Alatwa  and  AUakaket.  ^^ 

Some  mention  should  certainly  be  made  of 
the  Impact  upon  the  native  communities  o< 
the  North  Slope.  Probably  within  the  area  oj 
Influence  of  development  of  the  Prudhoe  b«t 
oil  resources  are  the  primary  settiemenu  of 
Barrow.  Kaktovlk.  and  Anaktuvuk  and  the 
two  lesser  settlements  of  Noulksut  and  At- 
kasook  along  with  the  various  seasonal  placet 
along  the  coast  (Alakuk.  Anakruak  Kogrus 
garok.  Eeook.  Beechey  Point.  Pt  Mclntvr* 
Brower  Village.  Tlgvarlak  Island.  Shlnagrui 
The  Nuunamluts  of  Anaktuvuk  Pass  ban 
become  relatively  sedentary  people  and  as  to 
their  mobile  subsistence  harvest  practice  hu 
become  much  more  localized.  Although  the 
caribou  are  still  basic,  there  Is  more  depend- 
ence on  localised  hunts 

Under  the  section  on  culture  the  Impacu 
on  native  land-based  cultures  is  denigrated 
as  follows:  "The  only  Identifiable  negative 
cultural  Influences  that  would  be  associated 
with  the  Implementation  of  the  project  would 
be  the  loos  of  fish  and  wildlife  resources  now 
utilized  by  the  Natives  on  a  subsistence  baslt 
and  the  broader  question  of  the  possible  lost 
of  the  remnant  hunting  and  fishing  cultures 
that  still  characterize  some  Native  groups" 
It  Is  Indicated  above  that  these  cultures  must 
be  taken  seriously  and  the  profound  effectt 
of  the  oil -field  developments  upon  them 
cirefully  evaluated  both  positively  and  nega- 
tively. In  general,  the  yearly  cycle  of  native 
subsistence  activities,  especially  on  the  North 
Slope,  has  been  malnuined  right  up  to  the 
present,  and  meat  and  fish  whether  of  sea 
mammals,  of  the  various  ungulate  specie* 
taken  on  land,  or  of  fowl  or  fish,  remains  the 
basis  of  human  life  support  The  unchanged 
importance  of  these  resources  to  the  Indige- 
nous people  must  be  faced.  That  there  wiu 
be  impacts  on  fish  and  wildlife  Is  acknowl- 
edged but  no  effort  Is  made  to  translate  them 
Into  effects  upon  the  natives  and  their  cul- 
tures. Its  as  though  It  Is  forgotten  that  the 
Eskimos  and  Indians  are  citizens  too. 

The  section  on  Recreation  notes  that 
•opening  up  the  Arctic  wUderness  near  the 
proposed  route  to  development  and  wide 
public  use  could  damage  as  well  as  enhance 
the  recreation  potential  of  the  affected 
areas."  The  negative  effects  will  extend  over 
more  than  just  lands  near  the  proposed 
route,  they  wUl  spread  over  most  If  not  all 
of  the  oil  field  areas  which  probably  will 
encompass  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres. 

The  Indication  In  the  section  in  land  use 
patterns  that  the  pipeline  and  haul  road 
route  south  of  the  Yukon,  although  paral- 
leling the  present  main  road  system,  would 
be  well  beyond  roadway  sight  should  be  In- 
corporated in  the  preceding  section  on  rec- 
reation. 

The  section  dealing  with  the  Impact  on 
land  use  pattern  doesnt  even  mention  what 
the  effects  of  developing  the  pipeline,  haul 
road,  oil  fields,  and  all  other  supporting  or 
associated  facilities  would  be  on  native 
land-based  occupance.  Such  oversight  is  in- 
excusable While  not  all  aborigines  depend 
upon  resources  of  the  land  and  waters  for 
livelihood  support  to  the  same  extent,  sub- 
sistence hunting  and  flshing  and  plant  prod- 
uct gathering  remain  a  dominant  and  char- 
acteristic way  of  life  for  most  of  the  native 
groups. 

While  It  Is  recognized  that  Information 
upon  which  to  develop  a  comprehensive  eval- 
uation of  probable  Impacts  upon  fish  and 
wUdllfe  resources  is  Incomplete  and  the  po- 
tential impacts  upon  the  various  ecosystems 
are  not  readily  predictable,  it  would  seem 
possible  to  quantify  by  estimation  at  least 
the  amounts  of  land  of  various  types  which 
will  be  subject  to  various  degrees  of  altera- 
tion by  the  pipeline  and  oil  field  develop- 
ments and  thna  enable  Inferential  Judg- 
ments on  wildlife  resource  disturbance  or 
reduction. 
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It  Is  noted  In  the  section  on  effect  of  oil 
pollution  of  the  Beaufort  Sea  and  Its  coastal 
gj^rgln  that  widespread  occurrence  of  oil 
losses  over  the  North  Slope  fields  would  have 
cumulative  impacts  upon  fish  and  wildlife 
of  the  coastal  waters.  Some  Indication  of  oil 
tplU  experience  to  date  would  be  useful,  as 
would  the  Kenal  oil  field  loss  experience.  In 
providing  Inferential  estimates  of  oil  pol- 
lution in  the  developed  oil  fields  and  their 
effect  through  snowmelt  runoff  on  the 
coastal  waters. 

In  the  references  to  wildlife  disturbance 
along  the  pipeline  route  from  alteration  of 
habitat  by  pump  stations,  the  pipeline,  etc. 
the  total  development  impact.  Including  that 
from  the  oil  field  developments  and  all  other 
Attributes  of  technologic  Intrusion,  needs 
assessment. 

Among  the  various  pipeline  route  alterna- 
tives, one  is  to  change  It  so  that  most  of  It 
transits  Canada  rather  than  Alaska.  A  Cana- 
dian Industry  proposal  to  this  effect  has  been 
made.  There  are  m  essence  as  pointed  out 
three  possible  routes  to  the  Canadian  border: 
namely,  along  the  coast  through  the  Arctic 
National  Wildlife  Range,  along  the  high  ter- 
rain south  of  the  Range,  or  along  the  con- 
tinental shelf  off  the  coast  to  the  north  of 
the  Range.  There  are  rather  obvious  reasons 
for  discarding  the  latter  two  routes  so  they 
need  not  be  considered  further.  If  the  route 
through  Canada  were  politically  and  eco- 
nomically feasible,  however,  and  these  mat- 
ters are  not  treated  in  the  statement  and  the 
possibilities  of  ecologic  disaster  or  severe  Im- 
pairment were  greatly  reduced  or  avoidance 
of  detrimental  Impacts  on  wilderness,  fish- 
eries and  wildlife,  scenery,  or  other  natural 
attributes  or  upon  the  native  peoples  and 
their  cultures  was  worth  It  even  at  some 
substantial  injury  to  the  Integrity  of  the 
Arctic  National  Wildlife  Range,  and  here 
again  these  matters  are  not  considered  In 
the  statement,  then  it  would  seem  desirable 
to  seriously  consider  this  route.  The  coastal 
pipeline  route  seemingly  at  least  would  en- 
counter less  earthquake  or  sollfluctlon  rup- 
ture poesibillttes,  and  the  Impediment  to 
the  caribou  migrations  would  seemingly  be 
less.  It  is  worthy  of  note  although  not  of  ap- 
proval that  the  Kenal  National  Moose  Range 
has  oil  production  right  In  the  midst  of  it. 

Brief  consideration  is  given  to  the  pros- 
and-cons  of  a  route  In  the  Railroad  Belt 
south  from  Fairbanks  It  appears  that  In- 
adequate study  has  been  made  of  this  poe- 
slblUty.  It  Is  acknowledged  as  probably  hav- 
ing less  permafrost  problems,  but  on  the 
other  hand  some  ground  Instability  prob- 
lems In  the  Nenana  Gorge.  Overall  there  are 
no  earthquake  danger  comparisons,  or  of 
specific  other  environmental  hazards.  It  Is 
Indicated  the  railroad  belt  route  would  ne- 
cessitate placing  the  southern  terminal  of 
the  line  at  Whittler.  Seward,  or  Anchorage, 
rather  than  at  Valdez.  each  of  which  loca- 
tion Is  considered  less  favorable  than  Valdez. 
Whether  this  is  actually  so.  and  whether 
these  ports  are  the  only  options,  seems  to 
have  been  Inadequately  examined  It  is  un- 
derstood that  the  Aleyeska  Pipeline  Service 
Company  believes  the  Valdez  route  is  more 
suitable  for  its  purposes.  Apparently  no  one 
has  challenged  whether  the  Valdez  route  is 
the  best  route,  or  serves  the  public  Interest 
as  well  as  the  rallbelt  route.  Although  many 
complexities  are  involved,  surely  this  mat- 
ter deserves  the  most  searching  Inquiry. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  18.  1971 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  February 
16,  1971,  marked  the  53d  anniversary  of 
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Lithuanian  independence.  All  freedom- 
loving  persons  should  observe  this  an- 
niversary with  profound  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  the  courageous  Lithuanian 
people. 

After  many  years  of  struggle,  Lith- 
uania was  reborn  as  a  free  and  independ- 
ent state  in  1918.  For  3  years  thereafter 
Lithuanians  fought  to  preserve  their 
freedom  against  the  onslaught  of  Rus- 
sian armies.  Finally  in  1921,  its  borders 
secured,  Lithuania  entered  the  interna- 
tional community  of  nations.  She  estab- 
lished diplomatic  relations  with  most 
major  European  countries  and  achieved 
domestic  political  stability. 

Unfortunately,  Lithuania's  enjoyment 
of  political  independence  was  short  lived. 
Both  Russian  and  German  armies  oc- 
cupied the  country  during  World  War 
II.  with  the  Russians  emerging  as  the 
conquering  power  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  war. 

For  the  past  27  years,  the  people  of 
Lithuania  have  valiantly  held  to  their 
longing  for  liberty  in  the  face  of  Com- 
munist repression  and  tyranny.  I  am 
proud  today  to  join  with  the  loyal  Amer- 
icans of  Lithuanian  descent  to  celebrate 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day  and  to 
pray  with  them  for  the  speedy  liberation 
of  their  homeland. 

At  this  point.  I  insert  in  the  Record 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  Knights  of 
Lithuanian  Council  29,  of  Newark,  N.J., 
and  the  Lithuanian  Council  of  New 
Jersey : 

Resolution  by  Knights  or  Lithtjania, 
Council  29.  Newark.  N.J. 

The  following  Resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Knights  of  Lithuania,  Coun- 
cil 29,  at  a  meeting  which  was  held  on 
January  19th,  1971,  at  the  Lithuanian  Holy 
Trinity  Church  Hall,  207  Adam  Street, 
Newark,  N.J. 

As  February  16th,  1971,  marks  the  53rd 
Anniversary  of  Lithuania's  Independence,  all 
Lithuanians  throughout  the  free  world  will 
commemorate  this  occasion. 

Whereas.  In  the  thirty  years  since  the  Bal- 
tic States  were  Invaded,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Lithuanians.  Estonians  and  Lat- 
vlEuiB  have  been  deported  to  the  remotest 
parts  of  Russia.  In  turn,  ethnic  Russians  by 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  have  been  sent  In 
to  colonize  and  russify  the  Baltic  States  with 
the  purpose  of  diluting  and  then  finally  de- 
stroying the  character  of  the  people  and  the 
culture  In  the  area. 

Whereas.  The  Soviet  mass  deportations, 
especially  those  of  1941  and  1945-50,  have 
cost  Lithuania  about  400.000  inhabitants. 
A  large  part  of  these  deportees  have  perished 
in  the  Soviet  forced  labor  camps.  Most  of 
these  deportees  had  not  been  charged  with 
any  specific  "crime".  They  were  uprooted  In 
an  effort  to  deprive  Lithuania  of  Its  political 
and  intellectual  elite  as  well  as  to  break  the 
peasantry's  resistance  to  forced  collectiviza- 
tion. Large  numbers  of  Russian  settlers  have 
been  moved  into  Lithuania  to  replace  the 
deportees. 

Whereas,  The  forcible  Incorporation  of 
Lithuania  into  the  Soviet  Union,  agreed 
upon,  by  Stalin  and  Hitler  In  their  pact  of 
August  1939.  has  not  been  recognized  by 
many  Western  powers.  Including  the  United 
States.  Diplomatic  representatives  of  free 
Lithuania  continue  functioning  In  Washing- 
ton and  other  European  and  Latin  American 
capitals,  in  the  eyes  of  International  Law, 
Lithuania  today  Is  not  an  organic  p>art  of 
Russia  or  the  Soviet  Union,  but  an  occupied 
country  by  the  Soviets;  therefore  be  it: 

Resolved,  That  we.  Americans  of  Lithuania 
origin  or  descent,  reaffirm  otir  adherence  to 
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American  democratic  principles  of  Oovern- 
ment  and  pledge  our  support  to  our  President 
and  our  Congress  to  achieve  lasting  peace, 
freedom  and  justice  In  the  world,  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  Th&t  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers. 
US  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations. 
United  States  Senators  and  Congressmen  of 
New  Jersey. 

Resoltttion 

On  the  occasion  of  the  53rd  Anniversary 
of  the  Restoration  of  Lithuania's  lndei)end- 
ence,  we  the  representatives  of  the  Lithuan- 
ian ethnic  community  of  New  Jersey,  as- 
sembled here  on  February  13,  1971.  In  New- 
ark. New  Jersey  to: 

Commemorate  Lithuania's  Declaration  of 
Independence  proclaimed  on  February  16th, 
1918.  in  Vilnius,  whereby  a  sovereign  Lithu- 
anian State,  having  antecedents  in  the  Lith- 
uanian Kingdom  established  in  1251,  was 
restored; 

Honor  the  memory  of  the  generations  of 
Lithuanian  freedom  fighters  who  fought  to 
defend  Lithuania's  national  aspirations  and 
values  against  foreign  oppressors; 

Recall  with  pride  the  political,  cultural, 
economic  and  social  achievements  of  the 
Lithuanian  Republic  during  the  independ- 
ence era  of  1918-1940; 

Express  our  Indignation  over  the  Inter- 
ruption of  Lithuania's  sovereign  functions 
as  a  result  of  the  military  occupation  of  our 
homeland  by  the  Soviet  Union  on  June  15, 
1940,  during  the  course  of  which  national 
traditions  and  values  were  trammeled,  the 
personal  freedoms  of  the  people  were  sup- 
pressed and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
were  liquidated  by  the  Soviet  genocldal  prac- 
tices; 

And  to  emphasize  once  again  our  confi- 
dence that,  regardless  of  what  methods  the 
Soviet  oppressors  devise,  they  will.  In  the 
end,  be  unable  to  suppress  the  aspirations  of 
the  Lithuanian  people  for  freedom  and  the 
exercise  of  their  human  rights.  These  hopes 
were  made  most  evident  In  the  recent  suc- 
cessful hijacking  of  a  Soviet  aircraft  to  Tur- 
key by  Pranas  and  Alglrdas  Brazlnskas.  as 
well  as  In  Simas  Kudlrka's  heroic  attempt 
at  defection. 

Gravely  concerned  with  the  present  plight 
of  Soviet-occupied  Lithuania  and  animated 
by  a  spirit  of  solidarity  we,  the  members  of 
the  Lithuanian  ethnic  community  of  New 
Jersey, 

Demand  that  Soviet  Russia  immediately 
withdraw  its  armed  forces,  administrative 
apparatus,  and  the  Imported  Communist 
"colons"  from  Lithuania,  thus  permitting 
the  Lithuanian  nation  to  freely  exercise  sov- 
ereign rights  to  self-determination. 

We  call  upon  our  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives to  make  use  of  every  opportunity  to 
urge  that  President  Nixon  once  again  pub- 
licly reiterates  the  long  standing  United 
States  position  of  non-recognltlon  of  the 
incorporation  of  the  Baltic  States  of  Estonia. 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  Into  the  Soviet  Union 
and  to  raise  this  Issue  in  the  United  Nations 
and  at  various  international  conferences. 

Dated  at  Newark.  N.J..  February  13.  Ifl71. 
LrrHXJANiAN  Council  or  New  Jersey, 
Valentinas  Melinis,  President. 
Albin  S.  Treciokas,  Secretary. 


ACP  HASSLE  DID  SOME  GOOD 


HON.  CHARLES  THONE 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18.  1971 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ne- 
braska Farmer,  in  an  editorial  dated  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1971,  points  out  the  advantages 
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of  the  new  rural  environmental  assist- 
ance program — formerly  the  agricultural 
conservation  program — as  It  relates  to 
finding  answers  to  one  of  our  most  se- 
rious domestic  problems,  pollution. 

In  light  of  the  past  success  of  this 
environmental-conservation  program  it 
was  with  regret  that  Nebraskaru*  learned 
that  our  State's  allotment  has  been  cut 
by  $974,000.  The  severity  of  this  prob- 
lem is  such  that  sound  programs  that 
worlt  should  be  fully  funded.  It  is  false 
economy  indeed  to  save  money  on  such  a 
successful  program,  and  it  is  certainly 
to  be  hoped  that  REAP  will  be  more  ade- 
quately funded  in  the  future.  I  insert 
this  editorial  in  the  Record: 

ACP  Haaslk  Dn>  Sotoe  Good 

P«rhApa  all  the  hM«le  with  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  over  release  of  ACP 
funds  has  been  worthwhile. 

The  'new"  ACP  has  now  been  announced 
by  Secretary  Hardin.  It's  now  REAP,  believe 
it  or  not.  That  stands  for  Rural  Envtron- 
mental  Assistance  Program. 

But  what's  In^XKtant  Is  that  now,  appar- 
ently, the  real  poUuUon-flghtlng  virtues  of 
this  program,  no  matter  what  you  call  It, 
have  been  recognized  and  emphasized. 

This  can  be  Important  politically.  Even 
city  Congressmen  can  now  see  the  worth  of 
this  program  to  the  whole  nation — to  the 
people  who  vote  for  them  In  the  city  as  well 
as  to  farmers. 

As  we  said  In  an  earlier  editorial,  this 
program  is  a  real  bargain  for  the  nation 
Throxigh  it.  farmers  are  giving  our  country 
another  bargain  by  sharing  substantially  In 
the  coat  of  pollution  control  with  thetr  cost- 
sharing  payments. 

Aa  the  announcement  by  Secretary  Har- 
din points  out  the  emphasis  of  REAP  wUl 
be  on  pollution  control.  This  undoubtedly 
means  priority  Items  wUl  be  dams,  water- 
ways, terraces,  grass  seeding  and  similar 
practices  designed  especially  to  reduce  silt- 
ing. It  remains  to  be  seen  how  much  cost- 
sharing  there  will  be  for  control  of  poUu- 
Uon  from  animal  wastes.  However.  It  would 
seem  this  should  be  high  on  the  Ust. 

Nebraska  authorities  point  out  that  at 
least  75%  of  ACP  money  spent  In  the  state 
over  recent  years  has  been  for  practices 
that  will  be  emphasized  in  REAP.  It  was 
hoped  this  wotild  be  taken  into  account 
w!ien  state  allotments  were  made.  However, 
these  allotments  have  now  been  announced, 
and  Nebraska  was  cut  from  M  .008 .000  In 
1970  to  (4,034,000  for  1971. 


MAX  RAPFERTY:   CAIJPORNIA'S 
LOeS  IS  ALABAMA'S  GAIN 
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number  of  extracurricular  talents  which 
should  not  be  underestimated.  Not  the 
least  of  these  is  his  World  War  II  experi- 
ence, which  should  enable  him  to  give 
top-quality  professional  advice  to  the 
Troy  State  draft  counseling  center.  In 
these  days  when  our  country  Is  in  urgent 
need  of  reconciliation,  perhaps  we  will 
And  the  superhawkish  Dr.  Rafferty  help- 
ing to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  radical 
right  and  the  draft-evadmg  new  left. 

In  any  case,  the  1968  and  1970  election 
results  assure  me  I  speak  for  the  ma- 
jority of  Califomians  when  I  wish  Dr. 
Rafferty  a  long  and  happy  career  in 
Alabama. 


February  18,  1971 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or  CALiroaNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RJCPRE8KNTATIVKS 

Thursday,  February  18,  1971 

Mr.  LEOaETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  now 
appears  that  Dr.  Max  Rafferty,  the  de- 
feated candidate  for  U.S.  Senate,  the  de- 
feated candidate  for  reelection  as  Cali- 
fornia superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, and  outspoken  defender  of  all  that 
is  good  and  true  but  not  blue,  will  become 
dean  of  the  newly  established  school  of 
education  at  Alabama's  Troy  State 
University. 

Dr.  Rafferty  brings  many  assets  to 
this  post,  which  I  am  sure  he  wHl  fill 
splendidly.  In  addition  to  his  qualifica- 
tions as  an  educator,  Dr.  Rafferty  has  a 


REVENUE-SHARING  PLAN 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  iLLrNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18.  1971 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr  Speaker,  no  part 
of  President  Nixon's  state  of  the  Union 
message  has  caused  as  much  public  com- 
ment as  his  proposal  for  Federal  revenue 
sharing.  The  President  announced  the 
new  plans  In  the  wake  of  repeated  state- 
ments by  Governors  and  mayors  across 
the  Nation  that  their  governments  were 
unable  to  cope  with  their  financial  bur- 
dens. It  exceeds  the  scope  of  previous 
revenue-sharing  proposals,  including  his 
own. 

The  new  element  in  revenue  sharing  is 
that,  instead  of  operating  within  the 
strict  statutory  limitations  which  govern 
most  of  the  existing  Federal  aid  pro- 
grams, the  States  and  local  governments 
would  be  granted  unrestricted  sums  of 
Federal  money  to  spend  as  they  see  fit. 

The  plan  calls  for  a  sharing  among 
the  50  States  of  90  percent  of  $5  billion 
of  general  revenue  according  to  the  for- 
mula Included  in  the  President's  original 
proposal.  Illinois  would  receive  $220  mil- 
lion during  the  first  year  of  operation. 
In  addition,  a  State  which  adopted  a 
plan  for  local  sharing  which  wsis  ratified 
by  a  majority  of  local  governments  rep- 
resenting a  majority  of  the  poplatlon 
would  become  eligible  for  a  share  of  the 
remaining  10  percent. 

I  have  just  received  the  enclosed  text 
of  a  letter  from  the  village  board  of 
Coatsburg,  m.,  a  small  municipality  in 
my  district,  to  President  Nixon  concern- 
ing his  proposed  revenue  sharing  plan, 
and  I  want  to  share  their  thoughts  with 
you. 

Text  of  letter  follows: 

VXLULOK  or  COATSBTTSO,   IlX., 

Feb.  1.  1971. 
Hon.  RicRAJto  M.  Nixon, 
President  ot  the  United  States. 
White  House 
Washington,  D.C. 

DcAS  PKXsmsNT  NtzoN :  We  appreciate  your 
strong  desire  for  sharing  federal  revenue  with 
the  people  at  the  "grass  roots"  level,  and  as- 
sure you  we  feel  that  this  Is  desperately 
needed. 

Our  ooxintry  has  existed  19S  years.  Our 
community  was  sAttled  In  1866,  and  our 
Village  Incorporated  In  1870.  For  94  years, 
or  48%  of  the  entire  life  of  these  United 
States,  our  citizens  have  worked  diligently 
to  strengthen  and  support  our  great  country; 


and  to  perfect  a  community  in  which  patri- 
otic people  may  live  and  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits of  freedom. 

Our  task  becomes  Increasingly  dlfflcult. 
The  great  State  of  Illinois  gave  us  some  hope 
with  revenue  sharing  on  the  direct  baslt 
by  allocating  a  portion  of  our  state  sales  tax 
and  a  part  of  the  state  Income  tax  to  mu- 
nicipalities, large  and  small,  on  the  basis  o( 
population.  At  the  same  time  tax  relief  has 
been  given  on  personal  property  and  our 
senior  citizens  have  received  a  sizeable  tax 
credit  on  homes  which  they  own  and  in 
which  they  reside.  This  compensates  for  their 
decreased  earnings  and  dwindling  resources 
further  diminished  by  the  Inroads  of  in- 
flatlon  on  the  buying  power  of  their  life 
savings.  However,  our  small  oommunitles 
are  now  faced  with  a  reduction  In  bonding 
(>ower  at  the  very  time  when  a  public  water 
supply  and  sewer  system  are  of  prime  im- 
portance. We  have  tried  to  secure  grants  and 
loans  for  both  of  these  necessities  from  the 
PHA  only  to  have  our  appUoatlons  refused 
for  "lack  of  funds." 

We  are  heartened  by  the  hope  that  mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  become  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  rural  areas  are  a  source  of 
much  of  the  leadership  In  business,  industry 
and  government:  and  the  greatest  bulwark 
of  patriotism.  Integrity  and  love  of  coun- 
try to  be  found  In  theee  United  States.  We 
trust  some  plan  will  emerge  from  these  de- 
liberations at  the  highest  levels  which  will 
result  In  a  "one  man.  one  dollar"  direct 
distribution  of  a  share  In  federal  revenue  to 
the  smaller  Villages,  commensurate  with  the 
slogan  of  "one  man.  one  vote."  Should  such 
a  plan  be  Implemented,  and  then  distributed 
through  state  or  federal  bureaus,  the  funds 
may  diminish  to  a  trickle  when  they  reach 
us.  If  they  ever  do  so. 

Surely,  Mr.  President,  a  nation  which  can 
put  men  on  the  moon  can  devise  a  way  to 
allocate  and  return  a  small  portion  of  the 
federal  taxes  we  pay  directly  to  the  mu- 
lUclpalltles  In  this  revenue  sharing  plan.  If 
this  Is  done,  our  village  and  hundreds  like 
it.  can  utilize  their  part  of  these  taxes  to 
build  the  water  systems  and  the  sewer  sys- 
tems we  need  so  much. 

We  congratulate  you.  President  Nixon, 
for  your  desire  for  direct  revenue  sharinn 
The  smaller  needs  of  the  little  community 
are  fully  as  Important  as  the  complex  needs 
of  the  metropolis,  and  Its  citizens  equallv 
entitled    to    the    means    for    meeting   them. 

If  such  sharing  Is  done  "one  man.  one  dol- 
lar". Mr.  President,  small  villages  such  ss 
ours  will  be  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to 
show  our  appreciation  by  using  It  wisely  to 
build  a  better  community,  and  there- 
by strengthen  and  enrich  this  great  nation 
of  ours,  of  which  we  are  so  proud  to  be  s 
small  part. 

Sincerely, 
Ray  O.  Gray,   Albert  Shanholtzer.  Paul 
Conover.    Lee    Phillips.    Keith    BUven. 
L.  R.  Brlnlnnan.  Keith  L.  Wllkey.  Loyd 
W.  Tenhoiise 


REPORTING    ON    THE    WAR    GETS 
WORSE  EVERY  DAY 


HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18,  1971 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr 
Speaker,  Crosby  S.  Noyes'  column,  en- 
titled "Reporting  on  the  War  Get's 
Worse  Every  Day,"  which  appeared  In  the 
Washington  EJvening  Star  on  Tuesday. 
February  16.  1971.  says  a  mouthful.  I 
hope  all  Members  will  read  it: 


Febrmrij  18,  1971 

BXPOBTTNC    ON    THE    WaZ    GETS    WOBSE    EVEKT 

Day 
(By  Crosby  S.  Noyes) 
Since  the  Invasion  of  Laos,  reporting  on  the 
var  has  been  getting  worse  every  day.  By 
this  time,  for  all  the  reportorlal  talent  on 
band,  the  facts  of  what  Is  happening  are 
barely  discernible  for  the  sound  of  grinding 

axes. 

Every  Journalist,  it  seems.  Is  out  to  prove 
his  own  special  point.  And  If  this  Is  not  that 
the  administration  In  Washington  has  re- 
verted to  Its  bad  old  ways  of  trying  to  win 
the  war,  then  It  is  to  prove  that  the  Amer- 
icans are  sneaklly  trying  to  get  themselves 
involved  In  the  fighting  despite  congressional 
Injunctions. 

How  often  have  we  heard  In  recent  days 
that  we  have  returned  to  the  "Illusion"  of 
winning  a  military  victory  Instead  of  pursu- 
ing our  quest  for  a  negotiated  settlement  of 
the  war.  The  fact  that  we  are  striking  at  an 
enemy  who  loudly  proclaims  military  victory 
as  his  objective  and  who  has  steadfastly  re- 
fused for  thre«  years  to  negotiate  anything 
less  than  outright  surrender  never  Is  men- 
tioned. 

What  valiant  efforts  have  been  made  to 
establish  the  Impression  that  American 
ground  forces  have  Indeed  become  Involved 
in  the  fighting  In  Laos.  Every  anonymous 
GI  who  is  willing  to  say  that  he  has  been 
shot  at  across  the  border  makes  Immediate 
headlines.  Every  rescue  mission  to  pick  up 
air  crews  or  helicopters  downed  by  enemy 
Are  Is  seized  on  as  proof  that  the  will  of 
Congress  Is  being  defied. 

It  is  utterly  astounding  how  many  report- 
ers have  been  struck  simultaneously  with 
the  Idea  that  the  Laotian  operaUon  is  retaiy 
B  sort  of  war  by  proxy.  In  which,  the  Amer- 
icans are  calling  all  the  shots  and  supplying 
all  the  real  muscle — In  other  words,  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  are  Inept  stooges  while  the 
North  Vietnamese  are  all  "iMittle-tested  vet- 
erans." even  If  many  of  them  seem  to  be 
about  15  years  old. 

And  then,  of  course,  there  Is  the  "what  If" 
school  of  Journalism  that  conjures  up  all  the 
most  dire  possibilities  that  could  ensue  from 
the  expedition  Into  Laos.  What  If,  for  In- 
stance, the  Russians  should  decide  to  supply 
the  North  Vietnamese  with  long-range  rock- 
ets and  atom  bombs?  Man,  It  really  makes 
you  stop  and  think. 

All  this,  of  course,  Is  merely  an  extension 
of  what  has  long  been  accepted  as  the  savvy 
JoumalUtIc  attitudes  In  Vietnam,  somewhat 
heightened  by  a  greater-than- usual  Ignor- 
ance of  what  Is  really  happening.  No  reporter 
has  ever  gone  wrong  In  assuming  the  worst 
In  every  situation,  by  knocking  the  natives. 
extolling  the  qualities  of  the  enemy  and  Im- 
pugning the  honesty  and  Intelligence  of  any- 
one In  authority.  Indeed,  this  Is  the  stuff 
that  Pulitzer  Prizes  are  made  of. 

Laos  has  simply  added  a  new  dimension  to 
these  standard  attitudes.  There  Is  In  this 
operation  the  inherent  risk  of  calamity.  And 
through  much  of  the  reporting  shines  a  bare- 
ly disguised  hope  that  it  will  end  In  a  dis- 
aster great  enough  to  confirm  the  repOTter's 
blackest  misgivings. 

The  only  real  trouble  with  this  kind  of  re- 
porting Is  that  It  helps  to  obecure  what  Is 
really  a  rather  Important  change  In  the  na- 
ture of  the  war  In  Indochina.  Today,  In  Cam- 
bodia. Laos  and  In  South  Vietnam,  the  Com- 
munists for  the  first  time  have  been  thrown 
on  the  defensive.  And  their  prospects  for 
sustaining  any  effective  long-term  military 
pressure  have  undergone  a  most  drastic  re- 
vision. 

Por  years,  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
freely  occupied  the  territory  of  Laos  and 
Cambodia  while  the  government  of  these 
countries,  In  order  to  m^tntAin  the  fiction  of 
neutrality,  have  largely  Ignored  their  pres- 
ence. Today  their  presence  In  these  countries 
to  being  effectively  contested  by  the  South 
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Vietnamese.  And  If  the  effort  succeeds,  the 
war  In  the  south  will  be  as  good  as  over. 

Again,  to  be  sure,  we  are  being  warned 
from  all  sides  against  supposing  that  any- 
thing "decisive"  has  happened  and  In  this 
case  the  warning  may  be  Justified.  The  effort 
could  fall  and  the  long  agony  could  go  on. 
But  fortunately,  the  outcome  will  not  bfe 
much  affected  by  the  chronic  dyspepsia  of 
the  press  corps  In  Saigon. 


THE  CONVERSION   RESEARCH   AND 
EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1971 


HON.  JAMES  W.  SYMINGTON 

or  icissousi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18,  1971 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  week 
ago.  I  had  the  privilege  of  cosponsoring 
legislation,  which  represents  a  major  first 
step  toward  the  more  effective  utilization 
of  our  scientific  and  technical  man-' 
power— the  Conversion  Research  and 
Education  Act  of  1971.  This  measure  is 
designed  to  assist  and  prepare  the  coun- 
try for  conversion  from  heavily  defense- 
related  to  civilian,  socially  oriented  re- 
search and  development  activities.  It 
focuses  upon  one  especially  critical  as- 
pect of  conversion;  our  human  resources. 
As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics,  a  representa- 
tive of  an  area  highly  dependent  upon 
the  contributions  of  scientists  and  engi- 
neers, I  support  this  approach  for  several 
reasons: 

First,  the  pool  of  highly  trained  and 
skilled  scientific  and  technical  man- 
power, carefully  nurtured  by  the  Federal 
Government  over  the  last  decade,  rep- 
resents an  Important  national  resource. 
This  is  a  resource  that  cannot  and  should 
not  be  squandered  through  governmental 
negligence.  It  is  a  resource  that  has 
contributed  to  major  advances  in  defense 
technology,  aerospace  research,  and  nu- 
clear discovery  and  application.  It  Is  also 
a  resource  that  has  an  even  greater  po- 
tential role  to  play  In  the  resolution  of 
our  many  national  domestic  problems. 
For  today,  we  are  concerned  not  that 
members  of  one  special  group — those 
in  the  scientific  and  technical  commu- 
nity— may  suffer  more  hardships  than 
those  in  another  group  during  a  period 
of  low  economic  productivity  and  less 
than  full  employment.  Indeed,  members 
of  this  particular  group  may  enjoy  a 
competitive  employment  advantage  over 
those  in  a  less-skilled  sector  of  the  labor 
force. 

Our  concern,  rather,  is  that  we  should 
take  this  opjaortunlty  presented  by  the 
on-going  shift  toward  a  civilian-based 
economy  to  redirect  and  redeploy  these 
highly  trained  human  resources  to  meet 
our  domestic  needs. 

Second,  this  measure  offers  us  the  op- 
portimlty  to  exercise  continued  legisla- 
tive leadership  In  the  redirection  of  our 
national  priorities.  Moreover,  this  legis- 
lation could  mark  the  beginning  of  a 
truly  national  science  policy.  This  would 
be  a  policy  rationally  geared  to  our  na- 
tional needs — not  solely  to  a  defense  in- 
dustry, though  defense  we  must  have; 
nor  to  an  aerospace  community,  though 
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our  imiverse  we  would  explore;  and  nor 
to  academic  centers,  though  new  knowl- 
edge we  must  nurture. 

Third,  this  measure  marks  the  first 
st^  to  be  taken  if  we  are  to  diversify 
our  talents  and  redirect  them  to  the  most 
pressing  national  needs.  It  authorizes  the 
National  Science  Foundation  and  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  to  sponsor  re- 
search and  conversion,  to  develop  and  ad- 
minister retraining  programs  for  scien- 
tists, engineers,  and  technicians,  and  to 
provide  support  to  business  firms  and 
State  and  local  governments  for  conver- 
sion and  conversion  planning. 

However,  this  measure  is  no  panacea 
Much  more  will  still  have  to  be  done,  both 
in  the  development  of  expanded  civilian 
markets  for  socially  oriented  products 
and  services  and  In  the  removal  of  im- 
pediments to  labor  markets  that  inhibit 
the  flow  of  technically  skilled  manpower. 
Nonetheless,  it  does  provide  the  kind  ol 
focus  and  means  needed  for  conservation 
support,  and  redeployment  of  one  of  our 
most  essential  national  assets,  our  scien- 
tific and  technical  human  resources. 

Finally,  this  measure  represents  a  very 
modest  Investment  compared  to  the  high 
return  that  we  can  anticipate  from  these 
conversion  efforts.  The  bill  authorizes 
$450  million  over  a  3-year  period,  less 
than  the  cost  of  2  weeks  of  our  present 
involvement  in  Indochina.  The  "genera- 
tion of  peace"  which  the  President  fore- 
casts will  require  scientific  adjustments 
which  this  bill  seeks  to  achieve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
kind  of  approach  embodied  in  this  bill  Is 
critically  important  to  not  only  the  future 
of  this  country,  but  to  the  strengthening 
of  its  capabilities  to  meet  the  present  and 
future  domestic  challenges. 


THE  CONCORDE  SST  EMERGES  AS  A 
VIABLE  AIRLINER  AND  A  CLEAR 
THREAT  TO  U5.  INTERNATTONAL 
AVIATION  SUPREMACY 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

OF  caao 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18,  1971 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  emi- 
nent editor  of  the  highly  regarded  Avia- 
tion Week  &  ^ace  Technology  maga- 
zine, Mr.  Robert  Hotz,  analyzed  the 
status  of  the  British-French  supersonic 
transport,  the  Concorde,  in  the  Febru- 
ary 8  issue  of  his  publication. 

Mr.  Hotz'  dispassionate  recounting  of 
the  condition  of  the  Concorde  SST  re- 
sulted in  the  logical  conclusion  that  the 
European  airplane  already  is  the  strong- 
est challenger  to  American  domination 
of  the  international  transport  market  in 
history. 

The  editorial  prompts  me  to  observe, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  SST  is  a  fact. 
There  already  are  several  prototsrpe  fly- 
ing today.  Thus,  the  question  is  not  the 
existence  of  the  SST.  It  is.  instead, 
whether  the  United  States  is  to  build  its 
own  prototype  version  of  the  plane  and 
thereby  stave  off  the  ecoHomic  and  tech- 
nological consequences  that  surely  will 
ensue  if  we  do  not. 
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The  entire  issue  has  been  clouded 
greatly  by  excessive  emotion  and  regret- 
table demagoguery.  Mr.  Hotz'  editorial  il- 
luminates the  subject  with  frankness  and 
fact  that  contrast  sharply  with  much  of 
the  mmdless  invective  the  public  and  the 
Congress  have  had  to  endure. 

Therefore,  Mr.  ^?eaker.  I  insert  Mr. 
Hotz'  editorial.  'Concorde  Is  Coming."  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

CONCOROC   Is   Coming 
(By  Robert  Hotz) 

The  Anglo-French  Concorde  supersonic 
trmnaport  has  emerged  in  1971  as  a  new  factor 
In  the  International  airline  equation  for  the 
next  decade  After  more  than  a  decade  of 
technical  development.  It  has  flown  through 
Its  crucial  flight  test  envelope  to  prove  that 
the  concept  of  a  supersonic  transport  is 
sound  and  Its  Increased  productivity  offers 
an  Interesting  profit  potential 

The  flight  test  program  of  the  French  pro- 
totype 001  and  Its  British  counterpart  002 
during  the  winter  of  1970-71  has  proved  that 
the  production  versions  of  the  Concorde  can 
deliver  their  guaranteed  paylo«ds  over  non- 
stop ranges  Including  London  and  Paris  to 
New  York  and  key  transpacific  stage  lengths. 
A  solid  technical  base  for  Concorde  produc- 
tion has  been  demonstrated  by  the  Initial 
flight  test  program.  A  variety  of  airline  pilots 
and  safety  board  examiners  have  flown  the 
Concorde  prototypes  through  the  supersonic 
regime  and  found  no  special  handling  prob- 
lems even  with  simulated  double  engine  fail- 
ure. The  recent  Incident  of  an  air  Intake 
ramp  door  tearing  loose  at  Mach  3  and  going 
through  the  Olympus  engine  without  any 
further  incident  than  an  engine  shutdown 
and  a  three-engine  return  to  base  Is  an  ex- 
ample of  both  the  Concorde's  durability  and 
docility. 

Much  detailed  test  flying  remains  to  be 
done  to  isolate  the  many  problems  that  de- 
velop only  with  experience  in  the  air  When 
It  enters  airline  service  In  the  1974-75  period. 
Concorde  will  be  the  most  thoroughly  tested 
transport  Ln  history.  It  will  have  amassed 
nearly  4.000  hr  of  flight  testing  Including 
certification  to  U.S.,  French  and  British 
standards  and  1 .000  hr.  of  actual  route  flying 
by  airline  pilots.  BOAC.  Air  France  and  Pan 
American  pilots  will  probably  begin  this 
route  simulation  this  spring  using  the  pro- 
totypes to  get  an  early  start  on  adapting 
Concorde's  performance   to  airline   patterns. 

Next  step  will  Involve  working  out  the 
detailed  equation  of  fares,  utilization  and 
passenger  appeal  thst  are  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  the  firm  contract  negotiations 
between  the  Concorde  manufacturer*.  British 
Aircraft  Corp.  and  France's  Aerospatiale,  and 
the  key  bellwether  airlines.  BOAC.  Air  France 
and  Pan  American  for  the  Atlantic  and 
(.jantas  and  Japan  Air  Lines  for  the  Paclflc. 
This  should  begin  by  summertime. 

Concorde  was  the  flrst  supersonic  transport 
program  to  take  shape  more  than  ten  years 
ago.  It  triggered  both  the  Russian  and 
.American  efforts  to  get  Into  this  market 
This  has  been  both  an  advantage  and  a 
problem  for  Concorde.  By  using  basic,  well- 
proved  state-of-the-art  aerodynamics,  pro- 
pulsion, avionics  and  materials.  It  built  on 
a  sound  technical  base  But  in  the  decade  of 
Concorde  development,  technology  has  ad- 
vanced rapidly  In  all  areas,  opening  wide  po«- 
•IblUtles  of  improvement  for  a  second  gen- 
•ration  SST 

Similarly.  Concorde's  early  start  has  given 
It  a  slgniflcant  lead  over  its  most  potentially 
serious  commercial  competitor,  the  Boeing 
2707.  At  the  very  time  that  U.S.  political  re- 
solve to  back  Its  SST  program  Is  wavering, 
the  Anglo-French  governmental  support  for 
Concorde  appears  to  be  gathering  strength. 

The  gap  between  Concorde's  entry  Into 
airline  service  and  the  appearance  of  a  US. 
supersonic   transport   on   the   market   Is   an 
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extremely  significant  factor  In  Anglo-French 
economics  For  the  longer  the  Concorde  en- 
Joys  a  western  world  monopoly  on  supersonic 
service  on  the  Blue  Ribbon  hlgh-denalty 
routes  acroae  the  Atlantic  and  Paclflc,  the 
more  aircraft  its  makers  will  sell  and  the 
more  money  Its  airline  customers  can  har- 
vest from  Its  slender  cabin  At  the  moment,  a 
solid  flve.year  gap  Is  firming  and  any  further 
slippage  of  the  U.S.  program  would  provide 
nn   additional   bonus  for  Concorde 

Concorde  technology  was  also  pretty  flrmly 
committed  long  before  the  environmental 
Issue  arose  and  adapting  to  the  operational 
temper  of  the  times  will  pose  some  problems. 
The  sonic  boom  Is  the  least  of  these  Super- 
sonic tests  over  a  precisely  Irstrumented 
range  in  western  England  have  dispelled 
many  of  the  boom  superstitions  with  facts. 
The  historic  cathedrals  are  undisturbed  by 
Concorde  though  the  measuring  instrument.s 
showed  alarming  vibrations  from  their  local 
organ  peals. 

A  cow  may  have  been  frightened  by  a  Con- 
corde boom  Into  an  unwarranted  romp  that 
aborted  Its  calf,  but  thunderstorms,  trains 
and  a  small  boy  throwing  stones  could  have 
produced  the  same  result 

Nor  win  Concorde  emit  a  sonic  boom  over 
any  land  on  Its  currently  contemplated  air- 
line routes.  Heavy  smoke  trails  from  the 
early  Olympus  engines  are  unacceptable  and 
are  being  eliminated  In  the  production  air- 
craft. Less  amenable  to  solution  Is  the 
ground  sideline  noise  from  the  afterburning 
Olympus  Palliatives  applied  to  date  leave 
Concorde  ground  noise  somewhat  above  cur- 
rently accepted  standards. 

Nevertheless,  with  all  of  its  anticipated 
and  unanticipated  operational  and  economic 
problems.  Concorde  is  now  coming  on  strong 
as  a  contender  for  the  Blue  Ribbon  trafllc 
of  the  mid-1970s  and  already  is  the  strongest 
challenger  to  American  domination  of  the 
International  transport  market  In  history. 


THE  SHAW.   MISS  .   CASE   AND 
EQUAUTY  OF  SERVICES 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

ur    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18.  1971 

Mr  RARICK.  Mr  Speaker,  a  rather 
obscure  court  decision  has  now  emerged 
as  a  blueprint  for  control  over  local  and 
State  governments. 

A  lawsuit  agaiiist  the  officials  of  Shaw, 
Miss,  popiilation  2,500,  has  now  been 
upheld  by  the  maverick  U.S.  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  holding  that  a 
municipality  must  equalize  the  services 
it  gives  to  white  and  black  neighbor- 
hoods. 

While  most  who  may  have  read  of  the 
decision  pay  little  heed  to  its  significance, 
if  upheld,  it  will  shortly  affect  every 
community  and  local  government 

The  court  decision  is  monumental  in 
that  it  now  opens  the  door  for  Federal 
guidelines.  Federal  controls,  and  court 
supervi.slon  over  every  public  non-Fed- 
eral expenditure  In  our  Nation.  Every 
municipal,  county,  and  State  expendi- 
ture could  now  come  under  scrutiny  of 
a  Federal  court. 

"Equal  services  '  is  a  cause  celebre — 
a  slogan  without  definition  or  rationale. 
Who  will  define  "equal  services" — a  Fed- 
eral Judge  or  a  Federal  bureaucrat  with 
more  guidelines,  more  red  tape  and  more 
centralized  power? 
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Some  will  say  that  this  Is  but  a  racial 
matter  not  realizing  that  the  ruling  will 
next  be  extended  to  poverty  neighbor- 
hoods. 

And  so  again  we  find  race  in  the  South 
being  exploited  as  the  catalyst  for  emo- 
tional justification  to  further  erode  con- 
."^tltutional  government  and  to  advance 
the  class  war. 

We  are  shortly  to  experience  the  take 
over  of  all  local  governments  by  the 
judocrats. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  iiisert  a  newsclipping  in 

the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom   the   Washington  Post,  Feb.   Ifl,  l97i  | 

RuuNc    ON    Equalizing    Town    Services    Is 

Major  Rights  Victory 

(By  John  P.  MacKenzle) 

Civil  rights  and  poverty  lawyers  have  won 
a  major  victory  In  a  court  ruling  that  a  Mis- 
sissippi town  must  equalize  the  services  it 
gives  to  white  and  black  neighborhoods. 

The  decision  by  the  Fifth  U.S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  Is  considered  a  launch- 
ing platform  for  lawsuits  that  could  bring 
better  municipal  services  and  living  condi- 
tions for  Negroes  in  cities  all  across  the 
South. 

Lawyers  In  the  North  have  found  en- 
couragement in  the  court's  broadly  phrased 
opinion  for  their  litigation  campaigns  aimed 
at  combatting  economic  as  well  as  racial  dis- 
crimination. 

For  lawyers  of  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense 
Fund  the  case  marks  a  new  era  of  official 
racial  bias  In  which  the  federal  courts  will 
intervene  and  sup)ervlse  Its  redress  without 
requiring  blacks  to  prove  the  elusive  fact 
of  specific  discriminatory  intent — provided 
the  evidence  Is  clear  enough. 

In  the  suit  against  officials  of  Shaw.  Miss. 
(Pop  2,500.  1,500  black  and  l.OOO  white),  the 
Legal  Defense  Fund  amassed  mountains  of 
statistical  evidence  to  show  great  disparities 
between  white  and  black  residential  areas  In 
the  amount  and  quality  of  street  paving, 
lighting,  trash  collection  and  sewers. 

Teams  of  lawyers  and  assistants  counted 
fire  hydrants  and  light  poles  and  pored  over 
black  residential  areas  In  the  sewer  diagrams 
and  this  pattern  emerged: 

Nearly  98  per  cent  of  the  homes  fronting 
on  unpaved  streets  were  occupied  by  blacks 
BKick  neighborhoods  in  this  Delta  farming 
town  of  marked  residential  segregation  con- 
tained 97  per  cent  of  the  homes  not  served 
by  sanitary  sewers.  All  of  the  improved  street 
lighting  was  In  the  white  dtstrlcu. 

Town  officials  did  not  seriously  di/pute  the 
evidence,  but  they  persuaded  District  Judge 
William  C.  Keady  that  no  racial  motive  had 
been  shown  as  the  basis  for  the  pattern 
Until  the  recent  past,'  said  the  Judge, 
the  municipal  policy  might  be  characterized 
by   some  as  conservative  and    unprogresslve 

.  The  town,  operating  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
management,  has  simply  not  made  improve- 
menu  of  the  size  and  character  that  might 
be  expected  under  more  liberal-minded  gov- 
ernment. That  was.  apparently,  the  kind  of 
local  government  preferred  by  Shaw's  cit- 
izens .  .  Consequently,  some  needed  facil- 
ities were  not  enjoyed  by  anyone;  they  sim- 
ply did  not  exist  ..." 

The  court  of  appeals  rejected  every  point 
in  Keady's  analysis.  They  found  actual  dis- 
crimination for  which  no  justification  was 
possible 

Judge  Elbert  P.  Tuttle  wrote  the  appeUate 
opinion.  Joined  by  Judge  Irving  L  Gold- 
berg. Judge  J  Orlffin  Bell  concurred  but 
sought  to  emphasize  the  extent  of  discrimi- 
nation proven  In  Shaw  and  thus  limit  the 
legal  impact  of  the  decision. 

Bell  stressed  that  the  town  bud  a  cash 
budget  surplus  and  no  bonded  indebtedness. 
Indicating  that  Improvements  for  black  tax- 
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payers  and  residents  were  within  the  town's 
power.  He  stressed  also  that  the  town  paid 
for  its  services  out  of  its  general  treasury — 
not  by  special  homeowner  assessments,  a 
factor  that  would  keep  the  ruling  from  in- 
volving discrimination  based  on  Individual 
private  wealth. 

All  the  Judges  agreed,  however,  that  the 
town  must  come  up  with  a  plan  subject  to 
court  approval  for  upgrading  Negro  neigh- 
borhoods. And  they  agreed  that,  at  least  in 
the  hand-picked  Shaw  situation,  courts 
could  easily  manage  the  Job  of  supervision, 
since  the  recognized  standard  was  the  exist- 
ing level  of  white  neighborhood  services. 

Attorneys  for  the  town,  which  is  10  miles 
west  of  the  DoddsvlUe,  Miss.,  home  of  Sen. 
James  O.  Eastland  (D),  have  decided  to  ask 
the  full  circuit  court  to  reconsider  the  case. 
If  that  falls  they  may  petition  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  a  move  that  would  Implicate 
municipalities  outside  the  circuit's  jurisdic- 
tion of  Alabama.  Oeorgla,  Louisiana,  Missis- 
sippi, Texas  and  Florida. 

Meanwhile,  the  high  court  Is  preparing  to 
hear  a  case  of  alleged  state  discrimination 
against  poor  p>olltlcal  subdivisions  and  their 
residents.  Florida  limits  the  percentage  of 
property  tax  a  county  may  levy  even  when 
the  county  wants  to  tax  Itself  heavily  for 
better  schools. 

A  few  years  ago  lawyers  were  pleading  that 
the  courts  must  order  equalized  state  educa- 
tion allocatlonb.  They  lost,  partly  because 
they  demanded  court-ordered  payment  for- 
mulas according  to  need,  some  lawyers  say. 
More  hope  Is  advanced  for  a  new  approach 
in  California  and  elsewhere  In  which  courts 
are  asked  simply  to  require  equal  per  capita 
expenditures. 

In  Washington,  a  court  attack  Is  under 
way  on  the  official  neglect  that  has  worsened 
the  blight  of  the  Anacostla,  say  the  area 
should  be  measured  against  the  favored  sec- 
tion. Neighborhood  lawyers  .  .  .  Cleveland 
Park  area,  but  unlike  Shaw,  Miss.,  they  must 
contend  with  the  fact  that  the  nation's  capi- 
tal does  contain  some  black  neighborhoods 
that  are  adequately  served. 
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Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Julius 
Axelrod.  the  1970  Nobel  Prize  winner  in 
medicine  and  physiology,  was  awarded 
an  honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree  by 
George  Washington  University  at  a  con- 
vocaUon  marking  its  150th  anniversary 
on  Monday,  February  15.  Dr.  Axelrod  is 
the  chief  of  the  pharmacology  section  of 
the  clinical  sciences  laboratories  at  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health, 
Bethesda,  Md. 

He  spoke  to  the  convocation  on  the 
nature  of  research.  And  he  told  his  au- 
dience of  work  showing  that  ampheta- 
mines, commonly  known  els  speed,  pene- 
trate the  nerves  of  the  brain  and.  with 
prolonged  use,  change  the  brain's  chem- 
istry so  that  the  user  develops  a  condi- 
tion indistinguishable  from  paranoid 
schizophrenia. 

He  called  the  assimiption  that  mari- 
huana is  harmless  a  common  myth.  New 
research  quite  unexpectedly  indicates 
that  the  active  chemical  in  marihuana 
persists  in  the  brain  for  many  days,  Dr. 
Axelrod  explained. 
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I  was  very  pleased  to  hear  Dr.  Axel- 
rod's  views.  He  expresses  himself  with  a 
humility  appropriate  to  a  great  scientist 
who  has  unearthed  much  of  value  but, 
in  doing  so.  has  seen  how  much  is  left  to 
be  discovered.  Dr.  Axelrod's  achieve- 
ments— and  his  unpretentious  manner — 
embellish  both  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
field  of  medical  research. 

I  include  the  text  of  Dr.  Axelrod's 
speech: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  reason  that  I 
am  standing  before  you  tonight  is  due  to  the 
persuasive  powers  of  President  Elliott  and 
his  timing.  He  asked  me  to  give  a  commence- 
ment address  at  a  time  when  I  was  in  a  state 
of  euphoria  and  I  couldn't  say  no.  All  my 
professional  life  has  been  spent  at  a  labora- 
tory bench  and  except  for  an  occasional  ex- 
change with  a  fellow  scientist,  it  Is  a  lonely 
occupation.  This  type  of  work  is  hardly 
training  for  one  to  pontificate  and  impart 
words  of  wisdom  to  an  audience  of  this  kind. 
After  a  great  deal  of  soul  searching,  I  de- 
cided to  talk  about  what  I  know  best;  What 
It  Is  like  to  do  research;  what  my  work  is  all 
about:  and  what  it  means. 

This  occasion  celebrates  two  birthdays,  one 
is  the  150th  anniversary  of  George  Washing- 
ton University.  I  want  to  extend  my  best 
wishes  and  I  am  proud  that  both  my  son  and 
I  received  degrees  at  this  university.  Another 
anniversary  Is  a  more  personal  one.  Exactly  25 
years  ago  In  February,  I  began  my  research 
career.  At  that  time  I  was  a  chemist,  ap- 
proaching middle  age  without  a  graduate 
degree  and  working  in  a  commercial  labora- 
tory. I  was  given  a  problem  as  to  why  certain 
headache  powders  caused  a  blood  disturb- 
ance. I  was  advised  to  seek  the  help  of  Dr. 
Bernard  Brodie;  he  was  then  at  Ooldwater 
Memorial  Hospital,  a  branch  of  the  medical 
school  at  New  York  University.  He  asked  me 
to  work  In  his  laboratory  for  a  few  days  and 
I  stayed  9  years.  Just  this  chance  oppor- 
tunity opened  a  new  life  of  research  for  me. 
By  working  at  the  Interface  of  a  number  of 
scientific  disciplines  such  as  biochemistry, 
analj'tical  and  organic  chemistry  and  phar- 
macology, we  solved  our  problem  In  4  months 
and  laid  down  a  new  field  of  biochemical 
pharmacology. 

Several  things  stand  out  In  my  mind  of 
those  days,  in  a  few  short  months  I  learned 
a  great  deal  as  to  what  it  takes  to  do  creative 
and  productive  research.  First,  I  had  a 
stimulating.  Imaginative,  and  unorthodox 
mentor  to  teach  me.  Dr.  Bernard  Brodle. 
I  learned  that  in  order  to  do  good  research 
you  don't  have  to  be  a  genius  or  even  a 
great  brain.  Outstanding  scholarship  or  a 
PH.D.  is  not  essential  although  it  helps. 

What  Is  important  is  a  high  degree  of 
motivation  and  a  complete  commitment  to 
what  you  are  engaged  in  at  that  time.  It  does 
not  necessarily  mean  working  in  the  labora- 
tory day  and  night,  but  you  think  about  the 
problems  you  are  currently  working  with  all 
the  time,  no  matter  what  other  activity  you 
are  engaged  in.  My  wife  occasionally  com- 
plains that  I  give  an  Inappropriate  response 
to  her  question  because  my  mind  is  else- 
where. I  might  add  that  some  of  the  best 
Ideas  come  not  in  the  laboratory  but  as  I 
am  trying  to  go  to  sleep,  listening  to  boring 
lectures  or  while  shaving. 

Another  facility  a  research  scientist  must 
learn  to  develop  is  a  capacity  to  tolerate 
ambiguity,  frustration,  and  repeated  fail- 
ures. Once  you  feel  that  you  are  onto  some- 
thing you  persist  until  an  answer  comes. 

An  Important  factor  Is  the  atmosphere  of 
the  laboratory  one  is  working  in.  I  was  for- 
tunate In  working  in  laboratories  in  which 
my  colleagues  were  bright,  enthusiastic,  and 
they  created  a  sense  of  excitement.  All  kinds 
of  ideas  both  sound  and  wild  were  bandied 
about.  In  such  an  environment  one  cannot 
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help  bringing  out  new  concepts,  experimen- 
tal approaches  and  laboratory  techniques. 

Possibly  one  of  the  most  critical  qualities 
for  success  in  research,  or  in  almost  any  en- 
deavor, is  the  abiUty  to  ask  the  right  ques- 
tions. The  importance  of  selecting  a  good 
problem  requires  Judgment,  intuition  and 
experience.  I  learned  that  it  takes  about  the 
same  amount  of  effort  to  work  on  an  im- 
portant problem  as  to  work  on  a  trivial  and 
pedestrian  one.  Once  a  great  discovery  is 
made,  many  scientists  tend  to  Jump  on  the 
bandwagon.  It  is  Just  as  difficult  to  work  on 
the  details  and  improve  the  accuracy  of  a 
recent  discovery  as  in  working  in  a  new  area. 
There  are  many  important  problems  that  are 
untouched  which  can  be  solved  with  the  tools 
that  are  available  but  the  trick  is  to  And 
them.  New  Ideas  and  hypotheses  however 
are  worthless  If  they  are  untestable. 

I  would  like  to  spend  the  next  few  minutes 
telling  something  about  my  work.  The  early 
Investigations  were  concerned  with  what 
happened  to  drugs  in  the  body.  We  found 
that  the  body  has  a  remarkable  capacity  to 
transform  drugs  and  other  foreign  com- 
pounds and  dispKise  of  them  before  they 
could  interfere  with  the  normal  operation  of 
the  cellular  machinery.  This  information 
made  it  possible  to  provide  a  means  to  get  the 
best  theri^jeutlc  effect  of  drugs  and  avoid 
damage  to  the  body.  It  also  led  to  the  devel- 
opment of  safer  and  more  effective  drugs  and 
to  the  discovery  of  new  enzymes.  Enzymes  are 
catalysts  that  make  possible  the  transforma- 
tion of  body  chemicals,  and  thus  lead  to 
energy,  hormones,  genetic  material  and  body- 
building blocks.  We  found  that  ingestion  of 
even  therapeutically  useful  drugs  repeatedly 
will  influence  the  normal  oi>eration  of  the 
body  machinery  and  also  affect  the  activity  of 
other  drugs. 

During  the  course  of  this  work.  I  took  a 
year  off  to  obtain  a  Ph.D.  at  George  Wash- 
ington University  Although  I  had  already 
published  about  50  papers.  I  was  told  that 
I  must  fulfill  the  same  requirements  as  any 
predoctoral  candidate.  A  btunbllng  experi- 
ence for  me  was  to  learn  that  even  In  my 
own  field  of  biochemistry  and  pharmacology 
there  were  always  at  least  five  or  six  medical 
students  who  did  better  than  I  In  examina- 
tions. One  particularly  amusing  incident  was 
when  I  got  a  question  based  on  my  own 
work  and  gave  the  wrong  answer.  After  I 
received  a  Ph.D.,  I  Joined  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health.  There,  the  main 
thrust  of  my  research  was  concerned  with 
the  chemistry  of  the  nervous  system.  The 
brain  and  the  organs  of  the  body  have  nerves 
with  long  projections  which  can  communi- 
cate with  each  other  and  with  other  cells. 
This  is  done  mainly  by  liberation  of  certain 
chemicals;  one  of  these  is  noradrenaline 
which  is  similar  to  adrenaline.  As  most  of 
you  already  know,  during  fear,  rage,  and 
extreme  emotion,  tulrenallne  Is  discharged 
Into  the  bloodstream.  Noradrenaline  is  called 
a  neurotransmitter  and  is  involved  in  be- 
havior, sleep,  blood  pressure  regulation  and 
many  other  functions.  The  noradrenaline- 
containing  nervous  system  has  a  remarkable 
capacity  to  maintain  a  steady  state  in  spite 
of  marked  changes  in  Its  activity.  We  have 
found  that  many  drugs  that  affect  behavior 
act  by  Interfering  with  the  disposition  of 
the  nerve  chemical  noradrenaline.  Some  drugs 
can  Interfere  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  be 
\ery  useful — as  In  lowering  blood  pressure  in 
hypertensive  subjects  and  alleviating  mental 
depression.  The  action  of  these  drugs  also 
tells  us  something  about  the  defect  causing 
the  diseases  that  are  being  treated. 

Drugs  such  as  amphetanalnes,  commonly 
known  as  speed,  penetrate  into  the  nerves 
of  the  brain  and  act  like  a  fake  noradrenaline. 
With  prolonged  use  of  amphetamine  the 
chemistry  of  the  brain  t>ecomes  altered  In 
such  a  way  as  to  bring  on  behavior  which  is 
Indistinguishable  from  paranoid  schizo- 
phrenia. With  the  widespread  use  of  marl- 
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hu&na  we  hs««  un<l«ri«k«n  atudtes  with  this 
drug  in  human  subjects.  Th«  oonunon  myth 
Is  th«t  mArthuAiui  Is  h&rml«M.  Tb«  rauon 
that  It  Is  oon8ld«r«d  harmlMB  Is  b«e»ua«  It 
ctooa  not  produce  any  Immediate  and  obvious 
beliAvloral  toxicity.  The  fact  Is  that  there  Is 
a  gnat  ignorance  of  the  lonf-term  effect*  of 
marihuana  on  the  chemistry  of  the  brain 
The  active  principal  In  marihuana  has  been 
recently  IdentlHed  as  a  chemical  called  tetra- 
hydrocannabinol During  the  past  few  months 
we  undartook  a  study  on  what  happens  to 
tetrahydrocannablnot  In  the  human  body 
Quite  onexpectadly  we  found  that  it  per- 
sists m  the  brain  for  many  days  Moat  young 
paople  are  rightfully  concerned  with  pollu- 
tion of  the  environment — water  and  land 
Yet.  there  Is  little  concern  about  polluting 
the  delicate  machinery  of  the  brain  with 
nnlnd-altarlng  drugs  such  as  amphetamines 
and  marlhuaiva. 

There  is  a  tendency  among  our  young 
and  those  in  power  to  queatlon  the  value  of 
science  and  relevance  of  basic  research.  It  Is 
commonly  believed  that  science  la  respon- 
sible for  pollution,  defoliation,  and  Is  mainly 
concerned  with  the  development  of  more 
lethal  weapons.  There  are  elements  of  truth 
in  theae  claims  but  I  believe  that  no  tool  Is 
as  powerful  as  science  in  Improving  the  lot 
of  man.  Without  the  development  of  tech- 
nology which  scientific  research  has  made 
possible,  most  of  our  lives  would  be  short, 
brutish,  and  harsh.  Without  the  studies  in 
physics  which  made  poaslble  labor-saving 
devices,  we  would  have  to  work  long  hours 
for  a  bare  subsistence.  Without  the  develop- 
ment of  drugs,  antibiotics,  vaccines,  which 
were  made  poaslble  by  biomedical  research 
large  numbers  of  our  children  would  die  In 
the  fliwt  year  of  their  lives.  Others  would 
start  to  work  at  7  years  of  age  and  most 
would  not  live  beyond  their  30th  birthday 

The  development  of  the  tin  can.  froeen 
food,  the  refrigerator  and  the  washing  ma- 
chine has  done  more  for  women's  liberation 
than  anything  I  know  Even  such  a  villain  as 
DDT  haa  protected  millions  from  the  ravages 
of  malaria  A  particularly  apt  example  Illus- 
trating the  value  of  basic  research  Is  the  care 
of  the  mentaUy  111  In  hosptUls.  Until  1957. 
the  number  of  patients  entering  mental  hos- 
pitals with  dreaded  diseaaes  such  as  schiz- 
ophrenia and  profound  depression  IncrsMed 
each  year  In  1957  drugs  for  the  treatment 
of  thMs  terrible  afflictions  were  introduced 
As  a  eonaequence  the  number  of  patients  en- 
tering Insane  asylums  was  markedly  reduced 
The  money  saved  in  hospital  care  alone  over 
10  years  was  13  billion  dollars.  These  former 
and  prospective  patients  are  now  leading 
productive  lives.  The  development  of  these 
drugs  was  possible  due  to  basic  research  done 
In  different  dlsclpUn-a  An  organic  chemist 
developed  a  novel  synthesis  of  certain  tri- 
cyclic compounds:  s  pharmacologist  showed 
that  these  compounds  had  unique  behavioral 
effects  on  rats  and  suggested  that  they  might 
be  clinically  useful  and  finally,  research  psy- 
chiatrists demonstrated  that  they  were  effec- 
tive In  the  relief  of  depression  and  paranoia 

Despite  the  proven  value  of  basic  research 
In  savings  of  large  sums  of  money  that  go 
Into  the  hospitalization  of  patients  with 
poUo,  numerous  Infections  and  nutritional 
diseases,  diabetes,  mental  depression.  Par- 
kinson's disease  tt  Is  astonishing  that  sup- 
port for  research  la  diminishing.  In  the  past 
few  years  there  has  been  a  30  percent  de- 
crease in  real  appropriations  for  biomedical 
iBsnsii  h  Stipends  for  students  training  In 
research  are  sharply  reduced.  This  short- 
sighted development  will  ultimately  dry  up 
our  source  of  future  Investigators.  This  In- 
dicates a  lack  of  confidence  In  the  past  ac- 
complishments of  Uologlcal  sciences 

There  is  a  tendency  to  earmark  a  large 
percentage  of  money  for  mission -oriented  re- 
search. II  the  time  Is  not  right  or  the  stage 
properly  set,  money  invested  In  goal-oriented 
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research  will  be  wasted  This  will  tend  to  dis- 
appoint the  public  and  turn  them  away  from 
more  meaningful  support.  Programmed  re- 
iaarch,  no  matter  bow  much  funds  are  in- 
vested. Is  no  substitute  for  the  freely  chosen 
investigation  of  an  astute  scientist  He  has 
the  capacity  to  follow  his  noae  and  recognize 
the  Importance  of  an  unpredictable  and  un- 
expected observation  Such  findings  have 
been  shown  repeated'.y  to  be  of  critical  Im- 
portance In  the  solution  of  fundamental  and 
practical  problems. 

Before  I  close  I  would  like  to  say  that  the 
rewards  of  scientific  achievement  are  great 
In  terms  of  prises,  honorary  degrees,  and 
prestige  Onn  also  pays  a  price  for  scientific 
achievement  As  the  sociologist  Merton  points 
out:  "More  and  more  Is  expected  of  them 
and  this  creates  Its  own  measure  of  motiva- 
tion and  stress." 
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HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

or    WTOMINO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 
Thur$dav.  February  18.  1971 

Mr  RONCALIO  Mr  Speaker,  foUow- 
ing  Is  a  speech.  "Freedom — Our  Herit- 
age," written  by  Kim  Adcock,  Wy- 
oming's winner  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign War's  annual  Voice  of  Democracy 
Contest. 

Kim  Adcock  Is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  G.  Adcock  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo.. 
and  is  a  senior  at  East  High  School. 

I  am  pleased  to  include  in  the  Con- 
CRBSsioNAL  RECORD  thls  excellent  speech 
written  by  one  of  Wyoming's  young, 
promising  citizens : 

FUXDOM — Otra   HxarrAOx 

Across  the  vast  expanse  of  this  globe  are 
scattered  peoples  of  many  nations.  Some  are 
steeped  In  traditions  of  monarch  rule,  loyalty 
to  the  state,  or,  perhaps,  representative 
democracy.  Other  countries  have  back- 
grounds marked  by  bloody  revolution  and 
violent  social  turmoil  Still  more  have  yet 
even  to  experience  centralized  government 
and  exist  under  primitive  tribal  council  or 
chieftain  dominance.  Many  sovereign  nations 
and  many  different  histories. 

One  nation,  however,  does  not  look  back 
on  a  past  torn  by  conflict  between  an  op- 
pressed populace  and  a  privileged  aristocracy. 
One  nation  refused  to  be  ruled  by  self- 
appointed  king  with  god-like  powers.  And 
this  nation  of  peoples  who  believe  that  no 
man  should  govern  another  with  his  consent 
possess  a  heritage  so  noble  that  over  half  a 
million  men  have  given  their  lives  to  uphold 
Its  Ideals         .  your  blessings  and  mine. 

Each  of  us  In  these  United  States  has  this 
heritage.  Through  almost  two  hundred  years 
of  change,  freedom,  our  heritage,  haa  re- 
mained a  birthright  to  every  American.  The 
United  States  has  a  unique  history,  for  It  was 
and  Is.  the  only  place  where  men's  highest 
hopes  and  brightest  anticipations  develop 
freely. 

Many  think  of  freedom  as  only  a  hope  or 
an  Ideal.  It  Is.  rather  a  tangible  thing,  and 
being  Unglble.  freedom,  by  nature.  Is  fragile. 
The  young  revolutionary  who  riots  and  de- 
stroys, replacing  democracy  with  anarchy 
dangerously  threatens  freedom.  The  fascist 
who  seeks  to  overampUfy  national  feeling 
and  replace  It  with  his  own  charisma  violates 
the  very  basis  of  a  democracy  Tea.  there  are 
those  who  have  abused  freedom,  but  genera- 
tions of  Americana  have  benefited  from  this 
heritage.  They  built  thousands  of  high 
schools,  trained  thousands  of  teachers,  and 


made  education  a  very  real  possibility  for 
millions,  where  once  It  was  but  the  dream  of 
a  wealthy  fe«  They  nuide  our  high  stand- 
ard of  living  s  reality  for  the  common  man. 
They  have  not  yet  found  and  alternative  for 
war.  nor  for  racial  hatred — perhaps,  this  will 
be  our  contribution  to  continuing  freedom. 
What  Is  this  freedom  now?  It  Is  the  ballot 
of  selection  for  the  leadership  of  local,  state. 
and  federal  government.  It  is  the  peer  group 
of  twelve  to  whom  one's  guilt  Is  not  pre- 
determined It  Is  the  ability  to  think  and 
say  what  Is  felt  without  fear  of  repression. 

These  rights  and  freedoms  are  a  steadfast 
part  of  our  American  society.  .  .  .  Built  on 
a  foundation  cemented  by  the  blood  of  the 
dead  and  the  swea  of  the  living,  thla  heri- 
tage of  freedom  should  remain  the  foremost 
treasure  the  United  States  has  to  offer 

There  are  those  who  predict  the  trend  of 
lawlessness  and  revolution  will  make  neces- 
sary the  abolition  of  certain  rlghu.  but  It 
will  not  be  the  lawbreaker  who  makes  such 
restrictions  necessary.  If  rights  are  taken 
away.  It  will  be  because  the  common  man 
has  taken  for  granted  the  most  prized  (>oe- 
seeslon  he  has.  and  freedom,  like  an  unused 
and  neglected  muscle  will  atrophy  and 
wither  away  Many  young  people  my  age  are 
working  to  Insure  that  an  undercurrent  of 
passive  patriotism  does  threaten  the  hopes 
of  so  many  through  the  actions  of  so  few 
Americans  who  will  not  tolerate  the  abuse 
of  rights  can  strengthen  the  real  character 
in  our  coiintry's  way  of  life 

It   Is  the  responsibility  of  everyone,  both 
young  and  old  to  protect  this  heritage.     . 
A  personal  commitment  to  honor  it.  ...  A 
dissolution  of  the   apathy  which  threatens 
this  heritage — our  freedom. 


DRUG  ABUSE  EDUCATION  PRO- 
GRAMING FOR  A  RURAL  STATE- 
ONE   APPROACH 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

or    WIST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Thursday.  February  18.  1971 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  place  into  the  Record  an  article 
detailing  the  efTorts  of  a  studen*  phar- 
macist association  at  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity in  trying  to  educate  young  peo- 
ple of  the  dangers  of  drug  abuse.  I  do  so 
with  the  hope  that  the  example  of  this 
group  could  help  others  in  developing 
approaches  to  this  serious  problem. 

The  article  follows: 
(Prom  the  Journal  of  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association,  October  1970) 
Dkuu    Abuse    EIoucation    PaooaAmwc   for   a 

RtTKAL     StaTX ONX     AFP«0ACH 

(By  Paul  Zanowlak) 

The  sute  of  West  Virginia  consUts  of  55 
counties,  stretching  from  WeUton  (near 
Pittsburgh)  In  the  north  to  Bluefleld  at  the 
south  (on  a  latitude  similar  to  that  of  Roa- 
noke. Virginia)  and  from  Huntington  near 
the  Ohio  River  (our  western  boundary)  to 
Martlnaburg,  a  scant  70  miles  from  Wash- 
ington. DC.  Although  there  are  several  areas 
of  industry  and  urbanization— Wheeling, 
Huntington  and  Charleston,  for  example— 
we  are.  in  the  main,  a  rural  state. 

The  Appalachian  chain  exerts  a  great  in- 
fluence on  West  Virginia,  giving  It  much 
beauty  and  scenic  splendor  and  one  of  Its 
major  resources  and  industries,  coal;  but  It 
also  makes  road  travel  more  difficult  than  in 
most  states.  For  example,  it  Is  common  to 
need  seven  hours  to  travel  the  270  miles  from 
Morgantown     to     Welch— even     in     good 
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weather  Now,  if  one  adds  to  this  the  fact 
that  West  Virginia  has  a  population  only  of 
annroximately  two  million,  it  becomes  evi- 
dent that  any  program,  which  Involves  dellv- 
•rv  of  information  to  the  people  without 
depersonalized,  sophisticated  and  expensive 
electronic  gadgetry  but  utlUiilng  a  people- 
to-people    contact    approach,    is    difficult    to 

execute* 

During  the  last  10  years.  West  VlrglnU 
Onivetsity  has  brought  conUnulng  educaUon 
oroerams  to  15  local  county  pharmaceutical 
Isscxlatlons  in  the  state,  utilizing  the  travel- 
iiur  speaker-group  approach  with  success. 
The  informal,  personal  atmosphere  of  phar- 
macy faculty  meeting  and  discussing  cur- 
rent topics  and  knowledge  with  the  pharma- 
cists of  our  state  haa  been  well  received  and 
has  been  a  two-way  learning  process.  It  was 
within  the  scope  of  such  continuing  educa- 
tion programs  that  our  drug  abuse  Informa- 
tion program  actually  began. 

Aa  early  as  1966,  several  of  our  faculty 
presented  programs  concerning  contempo- 
rary drug  abtise  ( haUuclnogens,  stimulants, 
depressants)  at  contlniUng  education  pro- 
grams for  local  aasoclations.  In  winter  1967- 
W,  we  were  approached  by  several  local 
schools  to  furnish  programs  on  "drug  abuse." 
Aiao  several  pharmacists  of  the  state  ex- 
pressed interest  In  sponsoring  such  program- 
ming for  their  areas. 

At  the  time  the  university  Student  APhA 
chapter  had  been  active  In  poison  preven- 
tion programs,  presenting  slide-talks  to  Cub 
Scout  and  Brownie  groups  in  Morgantown. 
At  the  same  time  we  noticed  that  several 
pUot  projects  in  drug  abuse  information  pro- 
gramming were  being  developed  by  students 
at  other  schools  of  pharmacy.  Recognizing 
an  opportunity  for  further  service  and  feel- 
ing that  young  people  would  be  more  re- 
ceptive to  informational  programs  delivered 
by  young  knowledgeable  people — especlaUy 
those  within  the  health  professions — the 
Student  APhA  developed  Its  first  drug  abuse 
information  program  in  spring  1968.  Our 
approach  was,  and  still  Is,  a  simple  one — the 
deUvery  of  factual  Information  by  young 
health  professionals  concerning  the  risks  and 
dangers  of  abusive  use  of  the  mlnd-influenc- 
Ing  drugs  upon  the  body  and  mind  avoiding 
as  much  as  possible  "scare"  techniques, 
•preaching"  and  value  or  moral  Judgments, 
thus  leaving  the  final  decision  of  "doing 
drugs "  to  the  Individual.  Our  experience  In- 
dicates that  teenage  audiences  have  received 
this  approach  well.  They  like  the  Idea  of 
Instructive  material  followed  by  constructive 
dialogue  ("rapping")  with  other  young  peo- 
ple, as  well  aa  the  "here  are  the  facts,  you 
make  the  decision"  coucept.  This  fits  nicely 
Into  their  strong  acceptance  of  peer  at- 
titudes. 

The  second  part  of  our  preventive  program 
centers  around  the  neeid  for  community 
awareness  of  the  contemporary  drug  problem. 
This  entails  presentation  of  drug  abuse  In- 
formation programs  to  concerned  adult 
groups.  Several  of  our  faculty  have  developed 
appropriate  presentations  slanted  toward 
adults'  needs,  especially  parents'.  In  under- 
standing the  current  drug  scene  aa  well  as 
the  problems  engendered  by  the  all  too 
casual  acceptance  and  misuse  of  drugs  to- 
day. (One  teenager  had  Indicated  that  ours 
Is  a  "plll-popplng"  society  with  a  ctire  for 
all  Ills  from  "minor  tension  to  halitosis"; 
another  haa  said  that  "tranquilizers  are  the 
popcorn  of  the  suburbs.")  Therefore,  several 
of  our  faculty  have  developed  presentations 
for  adult  audiences  In  response  to  many  re- 
quests from  PTA.  church  and  civic  groups. 

ESTABUSHMKNT    AND    IlIPLXMKNTATION 

The  personal  Sftproach — i.e.,  of  live  presen- 
tations versus  movies  or  canned-tapes — was 
selected  for  both  adult  and  youth  audiences 
as  being  more  meaningful,  for  It  was  felt  this 
would  result  in  active  question  and  answer 
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sessions.  This  has  proved  to  be  so;  the  ques- 
tion and  answer  portions  of  the  programs 
are  generaUy  very  valuable  contributions  to 
the  delivering  of  our  message.  However,  It 
became  evident  quickly  that  some  audio- 
visual aids  were  needed  as  "grabbers"  to  get 
and  hold  attention.  Thus,  the  program  format 
has  evolved  Into  a  40-mlnute  slide  presenta- 
tion followed  by  a  discussion  or  question  and 
answer  session.  In  the  case  of  the  adult  pro- 
grrams  one  or  two  faculty  members  make 
the  presentation,  while  our  student  program 
Involves  traveling  teams  of  four  members 
each.  Currently  the  presentations  are  divided 
into  several  suhtalk^ — depresfiants  (narcotics, 
barbiturates,  alcohol  and  the  delertant  In- 
halants) ;  stimulants  (amphetamines  and  co- 
caine), and  the  hallucinogens.  Including 
marijuana.  Our  slide  library  now  numbers 
well  over  300  slides,  so  the  talks  can  be 
altered  to  match  audience  requirements — 
grade  school.  Junior  high,  senior  high,  coUege 
and  adult.  Recently  we  have  decided.  In  the 
case  of  fifth  and  sixth  graders,  not  to  use 
slides  and  to  Bh<wten  the  presentation  slight- 
ly. In  place  of  the  slides  we  have  developed  a 
short  outline  which  Is  mimeographed  and 
passed  out  to  each  student.  This  is  supple- 
mented with  some  pamphlets  made  available 
by  a  local  Klwanls  Club  and  Blue  Cross-Blue 
Shield  agency. 

The  programs  are  arranged  locally  by  the 
county  pharmaceutical  associations  of  the 
West  Virginia  Pharmaceutical  Association 
and  a  pharmacist  accompanies  our  teams  to 
the  schools  in  his  area.  The  local  pharmacists 
have  generously  supported  the  program  by 
financial  aid  to  cover  travel,  meals  and  lodg- 
ing. As  the  need  for  more  programs  has  In- 
creased, local  clubs  and  organizations — Kl- 
wanls.  4-H,  YWCA,  women's  clubs,  county 
mental  health  groups,  etc, — have  Joined  the 
pharmaceutical  associations  as  co-sponsors. 

Expending  on  the  size  of  the  school  re- 
questing the  program  and  the  administra- 
tion's wishes,  we  have  presented  as  many  as 
seven  programs  In  one  day  at  a  single  school. 
This  was  done  to  minimize  the  audience  size, 
for  we  have  found  that  programs  presented  to 
small  audiences  result  In  more  meaningful 
discussion  periods.  We  also  have  given  pres- 
entations before  large  school  assemblies,  al- 
though we  do  not  prefer  It. 

Due  to  scholastic  commitments  and  pres- 
sures, we  have  found  the  maximum  time 
suitable  for  the  student  teams  to  be  gone 
from  classes  to  be  three  days.  During  such 
periods,  the  teams  have  spoken  in  as  many 
as  ten  schools  in  a  district.  The  itinerary 
must  be  well  planned  for  maximum  program 
exposure. 

During  the  first  period  of  concentrated  ef- 
fort of  the  Student  APhA  Chapter's  pro- 
gram (September  1968-July  1969),  the  teams 
presented  programs  at  47  schools,  reaching 
more  than  26,000  students  and  traveling  more 
than  3,000  miles.  During  summer  1969  the 
chapter  decided  to  further  its  commitments 
to  the  program.  With  approximately  $300  en- 
richment money  from  local  clubs  and  or- 
ganizations and  a  new  slide  projector  donat- 
ed by  a  pharmacist,  they  set  about  doing  so. 
In  late  Aug\i8t  they  maUed  brochures  to 
each  county  superintendent  of  schools  In 
West  Virginia  urging  him  to  use  our  pro- 
gram through  his  local  pharmaceutical  as- 
sociation. They  printed  and  distributed  mail- 
ing cards  to  various  organizations  as  fur- 
ther advertising,  tislng  the  slogan — "Pot  Is 
Not  .  .  .  The  Answer."  Thus,  from  July  1969- 
June  1970,  our  students  traveled  nearly  6,000 
miles,  presenting  programs  In  77  schools,  con- 
tacting over  35,000  students. 

This  year  for  the  first  time,  our  stu- 
dent teams  also  were  asked  to  provide  eve- 
ning programs  for  adult  groups  during  their 
trips  around  the  state.  There  were  12  such 
programs  Involving  more  than  1,000  adults. 
Since  these  programs  have  been  termed  suc- 
cessful by  the  student  group  and  since  the 
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faculty  U  not  able  tc  cover  all  adult  requests, 
especially  beyond  a  75-inlle  radius  of  Morgan- 
town,  we  plan  to  continue  this  phase  of  the 
student  programming. 

Since  September  1968,  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity Student  APhA  Chapter  has  presented 
136  programs.  This  represents  over  62,000 
people  and  more  than  10,000  miles  of  travel. 
The  programs  have  been  in  36  of  the  66 
West  Virginia  counties.  Several  schools  In 
bordering  states  have  asked  for  the  program 
during  this  period — Oakland  and  Cumber- 
land, Maryland;  Unlontown,  Pennsylvania; 
Williamson,  Kentucky,  and  Bluefield.  Vir- 
ginia. In  this  time  period,  we  have  not  cov- 
ered a  school  twice. 

The  faculty  portion  of  our  total  program 
also  has  been  very  active,  with  requests  out- 
numbering available  manpower  and  travel 
capablUties.  Although  restricted  mainly  to 
evening  presentations  near  Morgantown,  the 
faculty  has  provided  approximately  100  such 
programs  since  June  1969. 

INVOLVEMENT    WTTH    OTHXS    AGENCIES 

Since  we  could  not  provide  drvig  abuse  in- 
formation programs  to  all  groups  desiring 
them,  we  were  happy  to  cooperate  with  the 
West  Virginia  4-H,  when  It  approached  us  In 
summer  1969  to  develop  a  drug  information 
program  as  Its  1969-71  Health  Program.  The 
results  were  a  manual  slide-tape  series, 
portfolio  of  literature  for  club  leaders  and  a 
film  library. 

The  manxial  was  developed  to  deliver  a 
message  concerning  drugs  beyond  that  of 
drug  abuse  alone.  Tailored  to  match  the  age 
groups  within  4-H,  the  first  section  Is  geared 
to  the  theme  of  "Respect  for  Drugs" — what 
are  drugs?.  Importance  of  product  labeling, 
good  drug  use  practices,  etc.  The  second  por- 
tion centers  on  poison  prevention  and  the 
dangers  Involved  In  Improper  handling  and 
storage  of  drtigs  and  household  chemicals  In 
the  home.  The  third  section  concerns  con- 
temporary drug  abuse. 

The  4-H  program  began  In  October  1969 
and  4-H  leaders  re[>orted  satisfaction  and 
wide  acceptance.  For  the  first  six  months  of 
the  program  over  130  showings  of  the  films 
were  booked  with  many  requests  Impossible 
to  honor.  The  slide  sets  had  been  used  46 
times  during  this  period  with  some  county 
4-H  offices  reproducing  their  own  sets.  The 
manual  has  gone  through  two  printings  of 
2.600  each.  This  summer,  we  presented  five 
one-day  seminars  throughout  the  state  to 
better  acquaint  4-H  and  other  youth  leaders 
with  the  program. 

Several  other  aspects  of  our  total  drug 
abuse  information  program  are  worthy  of 
note — 

1 .  The  Monongalia  County  Drug  Information 
Council 
Recognizing  that  besides  preventive  pro- 
grams there  was  a  need  locally  for  some  group 
to  offer  assistance  to  young  people  already 
"on"  drugs,  a  group  of  university  and  town 
young  people  and  adults,  including  several 
pharmacy  students  and  faculty  members, 
formed  the  cotincll.  Besides  offering  preven- 
tive programs,  the  main  thrust  of  the  council 
is  to  offer  a  helping  hand  to  drug  tisers  In 
trouble  and  looking  for  aid.  This  Is  done 
mainly  by  staffing  an  office  at  the  ecumenical 
center  on  campus  to  provide  drug  informa- 
tion, maintaining  a  24-hour  "crisis"  phone 
number  and  sponsoring  weekly  "rap"  ses- 
sions. There  apparently  is  a  great  distrust  of 
established  agencies  by  young  drug  users  and 
such  groups  as  the  council  serve  to  make  the 
initial  contact  with  the  troubled  individuals 
and  steer  them  to  available  professional 
covmsellng  and  rehabUltatlon  agencies. 
2.  Kiioanis 
We  have  cooperated  with  a  local  Klwanls 
club  In  developing  a  town-forum  program  on 
drugs  In  Morgantown.  as  part  of  Klwanls  In- 
ternational"* Operation  Drtig  Alert."  We  In 
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turn  have  been  sponsored  In  several  other 
areas  for  scbool  and  adult  programs  by 
Klwanls  Clubs  and  have  distributed  book- 
lets which  they  have  made  available. 

3.  School  curricula 

Recently,  we  have  been  approached  by 
local  and  state  primary  and  secondary  school 
administrators  concerning  suggestions  for 
implementing  drug-health  programs  In 
school  curricula.  The  emphasis  placed  on  the 
need  for  schools  to  provide  such  units  of 
study  has  come  from  both  parent  and  teacher 
groups  and  has  been  reinforced  by  recent 
funding  through  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  train  teachers  In 
such  presentations.  Hopefully,  we  wlU  be  able 
to  offer  further  assistance  to  our  schools. 

4.  Provision  of  drug  abuse  literature 

We  maintain  sets  of  various  pamphlets 
and  mimeographed  handouts  for  mailing  In 
response  to  requests  from  parents,  students, 
teachers  and  pharmacists.  An  encouraging 
note  here  Is  the  Increasing  number  of  re- 
quests from  pharmacists  who  are  being  asked 
to  give  drug  abuse  education  programs  In 
areas  where  our  teams  have  been  previously. 

EVALUATION      OF     PBOCKAM 

The  success  of  programs  such  as  ours  Is 
difficult  to  measure.  Positive  results  In  areas 
involving  change  or  strengthening  of  atti- 
tudes, emotions  and  value  Judgments  would 
take  some  time  to  develop.  Also  since  ac- 
curate statistics  are  unavailable  on  how 
many  people  currently  are  "on"  drugs,  quan- 
tltatlng  success  for  these  programs  Is  dif- 
ficult. 

To  date  our  only  measure  of  how  we  are 
doing  comes  from  feedback.  Locally,  we  have 
had  parents  comment  favorably  after  their 
children  have  discussed  at  home  our  pro- 
grams. Pharmacists  around  the  state  have 
commented  that  they  receive  good  reports 
from  parents  and  teachers  In  their  areas  after 
our  presentations.  The  Wert  Virginia  Phar- 
maceutical Association  has  Indicated  to  us 
that  the  response  to  our  program  from  the 
local  aasoclatlons  is  great  and  the  associa- 
tion looks  forward  to  supporting  our  program 
next  year  on  an  expanding  basis.  Letters  re- 
ceived from  school  administrators,  phar- 
madsta  and  teachers  involved  In  our  pro- 
gram have  contained  positive  reactions  to 
the  presentations  and  the  rapport  our  stu- 
dents are  able  to  achieve  with  teenagers. 

Occasionally  the  question  Is  raised  con- 
cerning the  fact  that  programs  such  as  ours 
may  arouse  curiosity  In  teenagers  to  try 
drugs  who  would  not  otherwise  do  so.  We 
realise  that  this  is  a  dlsUnct  possibility  We 
debated  for  a  while  before  starting  the  pro- 
gram that  this  might  be  the  major  reaction. 
However,  with  many  Indications  that  drugs 
were  Indeed  in  the  schools  already,  we  de- 
cided that  the  alternative  to  our  programs, 
i.e..  avoidance  of  the  issue,  was  more  danger- 
ous and,  In  reality,  an  ostrlch-posltloci — "If 
we  don't  recognize  It,  it  will  go  away  "  Thus, 
we  felt  that  an  honest,  factual,  no  scare,  no- 
value-Judgment  presentation  would  best 
meet  the  need — especially  when  delivered  by 
young  people — to  strip  away  the  glamour 
that  currently  surrounds  drug  use  and  pres- 
sent  the  true  dangers  that  youngsters  would 
not  hear  "on  the  street "  Our  ultimate  aim 
Is  to  get  teenagers  to  talk  to  each  other  and 
convince  each  other  that  the  abusive  use  of 
drtigs  Is  dangerous  and  stupid  and  really  not 
the  "cool  scene."  We  believe  strongly  that 
only  by  such  peer-pressure  will  drug  abuse 
fade  ae  a  problem  In  our  society.  Although 
our  convictions  were  strong  regarding  this, 
we  first  tried  our  programs  on  several  local 
church  youth  organizations.  When  we  ques- 
tioned the  clergy  involved  about  the  risk  of 
arousing  dangerous  curiosity,  their  response 
was  the  same  as  ours — young  people  know 
about  drugs  In  our  society  today,  often  more 
than  their  parenta,  and  programs  aimed  at 
factually  showing  the  risks  and  Implications 
of  drug  abuae  are  definitely  needed.  Armed 
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with  this  encouragement,  we  developed  our 
programs. 

Probably  the  most  encouraging  aspect  of 
the  results  of  our  program  came  during  dis- 
cussions with  our  student  teams  as  they 
talked  about  their  experiences.  Their  reports 
of  active,  stimulating  question  and  answer 
sessions  Indicate  that  there  is  a  need  for 
such  infcvmatlon  and  therefore  some  con- 
structive results  are  occurring.  The  fact  that 
schoolteachers  and  guidance  counselors  are 
requesting  our  program  also  Justified  and 
fortified  such  programming 

Results  from  faculty  presentations  also 
seem  positive.  Parents  are  very  receptive, 
to  this  information,  often  are  surprised  that 
so  much  is  involved  and  that  teenagers  know 
so  much  about  drugs.  They  are  pleased  that 
programs  of  factual  drug  Information  are 
available  to  schools. 

Infrequently,  an  adult  with  preconceived 
notions  that  all  drugs  are  "dope"  and  all 
"Junkies"  should  be  Jailed,  etc..  Is  encoun- 
tered. Such  an  Individual  does  not  want  to 
hear  that  teenage  attitudes  toward  drugs 
can  be  molded  by  adult  abuse  of  ampheta- 
mines, barbiturates,  tranquilizers  and  alco- 
hol. He  initially  becomes  antagonistic.  How- 
ever, a  reasonable  dialogue  usually  can  be 
achieved  and,  with  help  from  others  In  the 
audience,  a  meaningful  learning  experience 
can  result. 

An  Important  positive  result  of  this  pro- 
gram has  been  the  personal  gratification  our 
students  report  they  have  received  Many  say 
that  for  the  first  time  they  have  been  able  to 
utilize  their  training  to  help  people  and  It  is 
a  great  feeling  for  them.  It  has  happened 
several  times  that  students  who  are  reluctant 
to  get  In  front  of  an  audience  and,  when 
gently  persuaded  to  do  so.  have  come  home 
raving  about  the  experience,  wanting  to  do 
more.  Thus,  interest  has  been  keen  on  the 
part  of  our  students  toward  this  program, 
with  47  of  the  108  students  enrolled  In  our 
fourth  and  fifth-year  classes  having  been 
voluntarily  involved  in  the  program  during 
1969-70.  In  Its  own  way,  we  feel  this  could 
be  viewed  as  a  form  of  "clinical"  pharmacy 
and  Is  valuable  In  the  training  of  what  we  all 
want  our  students  to  be — future  drug  infor- 
mation and  service  experts  to  their  com- 
munities. 

THE  rUTUEE 

As  long  as  requests  for  our  program  are 
received,  the  students,  faculty  and  adminis- 
tration of  our  school  as  well  as  the  phar- 
maceutical aasoclatlons  of  our  state  feel  com- 
mitted to  provide  them  This  summer  the 
students  examined  the  actual  presentation 
for  strengthening  and  expansion,  using  the 
slogan.  "Blow  Bubble  Oum,  Not  Your  Mind," 
for  1970-71:  money  Is  being  solicited  to  pre- 
pare and  publish  a  facts  sheet  booklet  for 
distribution,  and  the  local  county  prosecut- 
ing attorney's  office  has  been  approached  to 
legally  donate  confiscated  drug  samples  for 
use  In  a  display  unit  The  Governor's  Com- 
mittee on  Crime,  Delinquency  and  Correc- 
tion has  approached  us  concerning  financial 
support  for  the  school  year  In  terms  of  a 
stipend  for  students  and  faculty  Involved  in 
the  program  as  well  as  support  for  visual 
aids,  printing,  etc  T^e  committee  also  has 
proposed  the  appointment  of  a  faculty  mem- 
ber as  state  director  of  drug  education  and 
prevention  to  supervise  statewide  program 
operations  and  development  and  provide 
technical  advice  and  guidance  to  state  and 
local  agencies  on  matters  of  drug  education 
summer  was  development  of  a  display  booth 
and  prevention.  Another  project  begun  this 
concerning  drug  Information  for  use  at  fairs, 
seminars,  etc.,  and  with  this  done  we  set  up 
a  display  at  the  West  Virginia  State  Pair 
this  summer. 

CONCLUSION 

The  main  thrusts  and  bedrock  of  the  West 
Virginia  University  school  of  pharmacy's 
Drug  Abuse  Information  Program  have  come 
from — 
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1.  The  cooperation  within  our  profession 
involving  college  administration,  faculty  and 
students,  and  state  pharmacists  and  their 
organizations; 

2.  The  tremendous  acceptance  of  such  pro- 
gramming as  a  professional  obligation  by  our 
students  and  faculty;  and 

3.  The  students'  enthusiasm  to  the  cause 
on  a  100  percent  voluntary  basis  which 
proves,  once  again,  that  our  profession  will 
be  In  good  and  capable  hands  In  the  years 
to  come. 


EXPLORER'S  RETURN 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18.  1971 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  entire  Nation  and  the  world  cannot 
help  but  be  impressed  with  the  sterling 
performance  of  the  astronauts  of  Apollo 
14,  the  ground  crews,  suid  the  personnel 
from  the  industries  and  universities 
which  supported  this  highly  successful 
lunar  landing.  Perhaps  most  Important 
is  the  fact  the  long  and  difficult  road  to 
scientific  exploration  of  the  moon  is  now 
being  traversed.  The  editorial  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  Wednesday.  February  10, 
1971.  makes  an  accurate  assessment  of 
the  Apollo  14  mission  and  its  implica- 
tions. I  commend  this  editorial  to  the 
reading  of  my  colleagues  and  the  general 
public : 

Explorer's  Return 

The  most  successful  manned  space  flight 
In  history  ended  In  brilliant  style  yesterday 
as  the  Apollo  14  crew  landed  on  schedule  In 
full  television  view  of  the  world.  The  preci- 
sion and  speed  of  the  Navy's  recovery  opera- 
tion measured  up  to  the  extraordinary 
standards  the  astronauts  themselves  had  set 
throughout  the  flight  to  the  moon  and  back. 

Psychologically  and  politically,  of  course, 
the  superb  outcome  of  Apollo  14's  voyage 
was  a  Ufesaver  for  the  United  States  space 
program.  Before  astronauts  Shepard. 
Mitchell  and  Roosa  blasted  off.  predictions 
were  general  that  failure  for  their  effort 
would  doom  the  Apollo  program.  Now,  a 
week  of  historic  achievements  has  erased 
much  of  the  misfortunes  of  Apollo  13. 

It  Is  premature  to  try  to  assess  precisely 
the  sclenUfic  fruits  of  the  Apollo  14  mission. 
Nevertheless,  certain  facts  seem  plain.  TTiere 
Is  a  high  probability  that  the  astronauts 
brought  back  samples  of  the  bedrock  of  the 
moon,  material  dating  back  almost  five  bil- 
lion years  to  the  creation  of  the  solar  system. 

The  Instruments  set  up  on  the  Pra  Mauro 
terrain  have  already  sent  back  useful  data 
and  will  continue  doing  so  for  many  months. 
Seismologists,  particularly,  are  likely  to  gain 
much  from  the  fact  that  there  are  now  two 
moonquake  recorders — rather  than  one — on 
the  lunar  surface.  Finally,  though  this  mat- 
ter received  little  attention,  important  infor- 
mation may  well  have  been  gained  from  the 
experiments  conducted  during  the  return 
voyage,  experiments  aimed  at  ascertaining 
whether  useful  nev;  Industrial  processes  of 
various  types  can  be  advantageously  con- 
ducted in  the  zero  gravity  conditions  of 
space. 

The  bravery  and  skill  of  the  astronauts 
played  a  large  role  in  helping  overcome  the 
disturbing  malfunctions  encountered  during 
the  flight.  Beginning  with  the  docking  diffi- 
culty in  the  first  hours  of  the  venture  and 
ending  with  the  minor  problem  posed  by  the 
parachute  shrouds  as  the  capsule  rolled  in 
the  Pacific  yesterday,  a  variety  of  unpleasant 
and  troubling  surprises  were  experienced. 
The  number  of  these  mishaps  on  the  sixth 
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flight  to  the  moon  and  its  environs  rules  out 
any  atmosphere  of  complacent  euphoria  as 
NASA  looks  toward  Apollo  15  next  summer. 

Nevertheless,  the  cheering  fact  is  that 
Apollo  14  accomplished  Its  mission  in  fash- 
ion. The  fifth  and  sixth  men  to  visit  the 
moon's  surface  have  returned  to  earth  safely 
along  with  their  comrade  who  kept  the  essen- 
tial vigil  in  lunar  orbit.  There  is  good  reason 
for  all  men  to  rejoice  at  this  latest  and  long- 
est step  toward  the  exploration  of  the  earth- 
moon  system  and  of  the  larger  solar  system 
to  which  all  known  life  belongs. 


THE  HEALTH   SECURITY   ACT 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    I<ICHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  18,  1971 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
amidst  the  many  pressing  problems,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  which  will  chal- 
lenge us  in  the  months  ahead,  none  is  so 
far-reaching  and  important  to  us  and  the 
future  of  our  Nation  as  the  question  of 
our  national  health. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
United  States  faces  a  health-care  crisis 
unparalleled  in  our  history.  The  cost  of 
health  care  and  protection  has  risen  at  a 
fantastic  rate  in  recent  years,  while  the 
quality  and  quantity  have  both  dropped 
in  dismayingly  reverse  proportions.  Far 
from  being  a  world  leader  in  this  vital 
field,  the  United  States  ranks  well  below 
many  other  nations  in  key  statistics — 
13th  in  infant  mortality,  19th  In  male  life 
expectancy,  and  seventh  in  women's 
death  in  childbirth, 

A  nation  which  has  demonstrated  the 
technological  know-how  to  deliver  men 
and  machines  to  the  moon  in  an  almost 
routine  maimer  cannot  find  moral  justi- 
fication for  our  failures  in  delivering 
health  care  to  its  people. 

At  the  end  of  1969.  the  average  hospital 
expense  per  patient  day  was  $69.93,  up 
132  percent  in  10  years.  Of  the  almost 
20  million  persons  over  age  65,  private 
health  insurance  companies  covered  less 
than  half  with  some  form  of  medical  ex- 
pense insurance.  While  total  medical  care 
expenditures  totaled  $42  billion  in  1969, 
health  insurance  benefits  paid  by  private 
insuring  organizations  amounted  to  only 
one-third  or  $14  billion  of  the  total  med- 
ical care  cost. 

Medical  care  costs  are  increasing  faster 
than  any  other  major  category  of  per- 
sonal expense.  The  difference  between 
medical  care  cost  and  insurance  coverage 
is  growing  more  severe.  The  cost  of  cov- 
erage, increasing  over  150  percent  in  a 
decade,  is  making  adequate  insurance 
coverage  impossible  for  many,  many 
Americans. 

The  picture  is  clear  to  the  point  of 
obviousness:  America  is  suffering  from 
a  health-care  crisis. 

The  current  "Source  Book  of  Health 
Insurance  Data"  published  by  the  Health 
Insurance  Institute  cautiously  predicts 
"the  difficult  health  care  situation"  is 
making  "adequate  health  care  inacces- 
sible to  many  and  expensive  for  all," 
Government  studies  indicate  that  the 
poor  and  the  elderly  are  most  adversely 
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affected  by  the  difficult  heedth  care  sit- 
uation. This  is  not  just  a  recent  occur- 
rence, however;  the  poor  and  the  elderly 
have  always  been  least  able  to  afford 
regular  and  comprehensive  health  care. 
But  the  enormous  increase  in  health 
care  cost,  coupled  with  the  critical  eco- 
nomic situation  in  general,  makes  regu- 
lar, preventive  health  care  impossible 
for  the  poor  and  the  elderly  and  diffi- 
cult for  all. 

The  Health  Insurance  Institute  spe- 
cifically identifies  three  factors  as  being 
primarily  responsible  for  the  present 
condition  of  the  Nations  health  care 
system:  "First,  shortages  of  physicians 
and  other  medical  manpower;  second, 
poorly  distributed  manpower  and  facili- 
ties; and  third,  duplicate  health  care 
facilities."  Because  of  these  problems 
and  others.  I  have  joined  with  over  75 
of  my  collea^;ues  to  cosponsor  a  bill  to 
create  a  national  system  of  health  secu- 
rity, entitled  "The  Health  Security  Act," 
H.R. 2162. 

The  health  security  program  has  two 
basic  purposes :  To  create  a  national  sys- 
tem of  health  security  benefits  which  will 
make  comprehensive  personal  health 
services  available  to  all  residents  of  the 
United  States,  and  through  the  opieration 
of  the  system,  to  effect  major  improve- 
ments in  the  organization  and  methods 
of  developing  personal  health  care 
services,  so  as  to  increase  their  avail- 
ability, conitrol  rising  costs,  and  safe- 
guard their  quality.  This  program  will 
build  for  the  residents  of  this  country  a 
rational  system  of  national  health  se- 
curity. 

We,  the  cosponsors  of  H.R,  2162,  be- 
lieve it  is  the  right  of  all  Americans  to 
receive  proper  health  care.  To  make 
proper  health  care  a  reality  for  all 
Americans,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  act 
favorably  on  the  Health  Security  Act 
during  the  92d  Congress. 


THE  SS-9  "SEX  PACK" 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  are 
all  very  concerned  with  maintaining  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  and  sovereign 
nation  the  following  information  con- 
cerning Soviet  upgrading  of  their  SS-9 
nuclear  rocket  weapon  should  be  of  great 
interest  to  all. 

Investigative  reporter  Paul  Scott  in- 
forms us  that  the  Soviets  are  retrofitting 
their  SS-9  missiles  with  six  multiple  war- 
heads rather  than  three.  This  is  not 
good  news  for  the  United  States  since 
when  this  process  is  completed  It  would 
seem  to  give  the  Soviets  a  capability  for 
assured  destruction  of  our  Minuteman 
missiles. 

The  original  statement  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  concerning  the  So- 
viet construction  slowdown  of  SS-9's 
mentioned  the  fact  that  the  pause  might 
well  be  due  to  the  Soviets'  desire  to  make 
major  modifications  in  the  effectiveness 
of  their  existing  S8-9  missiles  by  giving 
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them  a  MIRV  capability.  Unfortunately 
the  mass  media  did  not  dwell  on  this  as- 
pect of  the  situation. 

The  original  statement  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  made  by  Mr.  Jerry 
W.  Friedham  on  December  16,  1970,  and 
the  article  by  Mr,  Paul  Scott  follow: 
Statement  by  Jerry  W.  Friedham 

Secretary  Laird  has  authorized  me  to 
state  that  there  are  some  preliminary  indi- 
cations that  the  Soviet  Union  may  have  re- 
cently started  slowing  somewhat  the  level 
of  activity  associated  with  SS-9  missile  con- 
struction. As  a  consequence,  we  now  believe 
that  the  Soviet  Union  could  have  somewhat 
fewer  than  300  SS-9's  operational  or  under 
construction.  There  are  more  than  250  SS-9's 
operational. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  there  have  been 
previous  years  of  low  activity  in  the  SS-9 
construction  program,  followed  by  years  of 
Increased  activity.  We  cannot  yet  tell  exactly 
where  the  Soviet's  SS-9  force  level  will  come 
out  after  this  year. 

There  has  been  some  thought  among  some 
of  our  strategic  weapons  analysts  that  both 
the  SS-9's  and  SS-lls  are  approaching  what 
might  be  called  levelllng-off  phases. 

Also,  it  is  most  Important  to  note  that  we 
have  seen  the  Soviets  conduct,  during  the 
past  year,  an  accelerated  test  program  of 
multiple  reentry  vehicles  for  both  these  stra- 
tegic missiles.  We  cannot  tell  yet  whether  the 
current  construction  slow-down  means  that 
they  intend  to  retrofit  existing  SS-9  and 
SS-U  missiles  with  multiple  warheads.  The 
Soviet  Union,  In  addition  to  the  SS-9.  has 
more  than  900  SS-ll's  operational  or  under 
construction. 

By  the  time  of  Secretary  Laird's  Defense 
report  early  next  year,  it  may  be  possible  for 
us  to  make  a  better  Judgment  about  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  year's  Soviet  ICBM  effort, 
including  construction  and  multiple  re- 
entry vehicle  progress. 

[From    the    Washington    News-Intelligence 

Syndicate,  Feb.  12,  1971] 

The  Scott  Report 

(By  Paul  Scott) 

Washington. — American  mUitary  and  In- 
telligence authorities  are  having  some  second 
thoughts  about  Russia's  apparent  decision 
to  slow  down  or  halt  temporarily  at  least  the 
deployment  of  Its  huge  SS-9  intercontinental 
missile. 

Hailed  as  highly  encouraging  news  when 
first  detected  last  December,  the  SS-9  freeze 
Is  now  taking  on  a  very  ominous  r"'»ftp'"g 
because  of  some  very  recent  intelligence  on 
new  Russian  nuclear  warhead  development. 

Hard  evidence  has  been  gathered  by  the 
Central  Intehigence  Agency  Unking  the  SS-9 
halt  to  a  new  Soviet  breakthrough  in  the 
perfection  of  MIRVs  Independently  targeted 
warheads  for  missiles. 

The  CIA  has  learned  that  the  Sovlete  have 
successfully  fitted  up  to  six  MIRVs  In  a 
single  SS-9  and  test  fired  the  warheads  over 
a  long  range.  This  is  double  the  target  capac- 
ity that  American  officials  believed  the  Rus- 
sians would  be  able  to  achieve. 

In  other  words,  the  Soviets  now  have  an 
intercontinental  missile  which  can  carry  six 
separate  warheadE  with  up  to  2Vi  megatons 
of  nuclear  explosives  to  as  many  separate  tar- 
gets at  the  same  time 

To  fully  grasp  the  magnitude  of  this  mili- 
tary breakthrough,  one  should  consider  the 
recent  frank  report  of  John  Foster,  the  De- 
fense Department's  chief  scientist,  to  Con- 
gress. 

In  discussing  the  SS  -9  development,  Foster 
stated  that  the  Russians  would  need  approx- 
imately 420  missiles  to  seriously  threaten  the 
backbone  of  U.S.  retaliatory  force — the  1.000 
Minuteman  missile;i. 

This  assumption  was  based  on  the  Soviets 
being  able  to  fit  three  MIRVs  In  their  SS-9s 
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u  the  TJS.  L>  doing  in  our  far  leas  powerful 
Ulnut«m*n  HI  mlMllM. 

Fo«t«r  reve*le<l  that  the  RusbIads  now  h»ve 
approximately  300  8S-«8  deployed  and  op«r- 
•tlooAl  and  that  it  would  take  from  eighteen 
months  to  two  years  to  obtain  a  force  of  420 
deployed  mlasllea. 

If  the  Russian*  now  equip  310  of  their 
presently  deployed  300  SS-8s  with  their  new 
■six  pack"  warheads  Defense  Department  of- 
flcliOa  admit  privately  that  the  Mlnuteman 
retaliatory  force  will  be  seriously  threatened 
for  the  first  time  in  history. 

THX   DAMCn    PKUOO 

Satellite  reconnaissance  photographs  of 
several  of  the  S8-0  Installations  indicate  that 
the  Russians  are  already  at  work  fitting  their 
huge  6.000  mile  missiles  with  the  six  inde- 
pendently targeted  warheads. 

The  estimate  Is  that  the  Russians  will  be 
able  to  complete  the  change-over  of  warheads 
on  200-plUB  missiles  within  the  next  twelve 
to  fourteen  months  depending  on  the  pro- 
duction rate  of  the  MIRVS. 

This  development  vrould  permit  the  Soviets 
to  gain  mls&lle  superiority  over  the  U.S.  with- 
out the  deployment  of  any  largo  number  of 
additional  coeUy  SS-Os. 

The  SS-Ss  now  have  an  Immense  single 
warhead  containing  an  explosive  power  of 
from  25  to  30  megatons  as  against  the  Mln- 
uteman's  one  megaton.  These  super-warheads 
are  believed  to  be  designed  to  destroy  all 
communications  In  large  areas  of  the  UjB.  In 
addition  to  hardened  missile  sites. 

While  the  Russians  are  expected  to  keep 
from  50  to  75  of  their  SS-Os  loaded  with  these 
super-warheads,  they  will  probably  put  their 
"sU  packs"  on  all  the  other  missiles — giving 
them  a  first  strike  nuclear  force  unequal  In 
the  world. 

THX    CHANGING    BAULMCX 

What  all  this  would  mean  to  the  U.S.  in 
another  Cuban  type  confrontation  with  Rus- 
sia Is  now  being  carefully  studied  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  his  military  and  Intelligence 
advisers. 

At  the  time  of  the  1962  Cuban  crisis,  the 
D.S.  enjoyed  a  three  to  one  advantage  in 
ICBMs  over  the  Soviets.  We  also  had  a  spy. 
later  caught  and  shot.  In  the  Kremlin  who 
kept  the  late  President  Kennedy  informed 
that  the  Russians  weren't  prepared  to  go  to 
war. 

Now.  the  U.S.  has  neither.  It  U  also  why 
the  President's  intelligence  advisers  are  urg- 
ing him  to  take  a  new  look  at  the  continuing 
unproductive  Strategic  Arms  Limitations 
Talks  (SALT)  with  the  Soviets.  They  want 
the  President  to  make  sure  that  he  doesnt 
get  trapped  into  making  concessions  to  the 
Russians  that  might  limit  this  country's 
capability  of  dealing  with  the  growing  Soviet 
missile  threat. 

The  new  Soviet  MIRV  development  has 
caused  both  the  mlUtary  and  Intelligence 
oommunity  to  recommend  to  the  President 
that  he  reject  the  Soviet  proposal  for  elimi- 
nating aU  antl-mlssUe  (ABM)  defenses  ex- 
cept those  In  the  Moscow  and  Washington 
areas. 

Acceptance  of  that  proposal  now.  they 
warn,  would  leave  the  backbone  of  U.S.  mis- 
sile strike  force  completely  naked  to  attack 
by  the  Russian  aS-9  force. 


MERCURY    AS    AN    AIR    POLLUTION 
PROBLEM 
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York  Tlmea.  Among  other  things,  they 
r«veal  that  the  mercury  which  has  been 
discovered  In  flsh  and  animals  may  have 
come  from  the  air  rather  than  from  mer- 
cury contaminated  water. 

That  mercury  gets  into  the  eUr  from 
the  burning  of  paper.  Mercury  is  heavily 
used  in  the  production  of  caustic  soda 
which  is  used  in  the  pulp  and  bleaching 
process  in  the  malting  of  paper.  Thus,  the 
paper  contains  mercury. 

What  all  this  really  means.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, is  that  we  never  lose  mercury  as  a 
contaminant.  When  we  use  this  sub- 
stance, we  will  ultimately  have  to  deal 
with  it  as  a  residue  in  the  air.  or  in  the 
water,  or  in  the  soil.  It  reminds  us  once 
again  that  we  are.  indeed,  living  on  the 
small,  relatively  contained  spaceship 
earth,  responsible  for  our  environmental 
deeds  and  the  ultimate  victims  of  our 
environmental  misdeeds. 

The  articles  appear  below: 

Canadians  Wary  on  Mxscubt  Ratx 
(By  David  Bird) 

Ottawa.  Oct.  16 — Canadian  officials  who  in 
1969  set  the  world's  strictest  levels  for  mer- 
cury contamination  permitted  in  flsh  said  to- 
day that  these  levels  might  have  to  be  made 
even  more  stringent. 

The  level  swt  by  the  Canadians — 0  5  parts 
per  million — is  the  same  level  that  was  later 
adopted  by  the  United  States. 

The  new  Canadian  concern  over  mercury 
levels  was  expressed  here  today  by  Dr.  Alex 
B.  Morrison,  deputy  director  general  of  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Directorate.  He  said  the  0.5 
level  might  not  provide  enough  of  a  safety 
margin. 

He  said  at  the  concluding  session  of  a  two- 
day  International  sympoeiiim  on  "Mercury 
in  Man's  Environment"  that  while  the  0.5 
level  was  many  times  lower  than  the  10  parts 
per  million  that  had  proved  poisonous  in 
Japan,  there  were  stUl  many  questions 
about  the  0.5  level.  He  noted,  for  example, 
that  0.6  was  higher  than  the  estimated  aver- 
age natural  background  level  of  0.3. 

OTKZa  LXVKI^  U3WKB 

Dr.  Morrison,  noting  that  mercury  levels 
were  much  lower  In  other  fooda  than  In  flsh, 
said  he  would  be  highly  concerned  If  levrts 
of  all  food  w«re  at  0.6. 

He  added  that  he  was  eepeclally  concerned 
about  the  long-term  dangers  involved  in  the 
Ingestion  of  small  amounts  of  mercury.  At- 
tention has  usually  been  focused  on  poison- 
ing caused  by  large  amounts  of  mercury  In- 
gested In  a  short  time. 

At  least  one  American  scientist,  who  has 
been  studying  the  elTecU  of  mercury  since 
1936,  scoffed  at  the  Idea  of  stricter  mercury 
standards. 

Dr.  Leonard  Ctoldwater  of  Duke  University 
in  Dxu-ham.  N.C  ,  said  the  standards  were  al- 
ready too  strict  because  higher  amounts  of 
mercury  found  In  flah  could  be  caused  by  a 
variation  In  natural  concentrations  of  the 
element. 

The  scientist,  who  is  a  consultant  to  the 
National  Plsherles  Institute,  said  that  en- 
forcement of  the  0.5  standard  had  badly 
haruMd  the  swordflsh  Industry.  After  levels 
Ot  BMrcury  over  0.5  were  found  in  swordflsh 
last  December,  virtually  all  swordflsh  were 
taken  off  the  market  In  the  United  SUtee 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

or    WISCONSIN 

IM  THE  HOUSK  OP  RKPRBSENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  February  19.  1971 

Mr.  OBEY  Mr  Speaker,  two  thought- 
provoking  articles  on  mercury  pollution 
in  our  air  appeared  recently  In  the  New 


AOICDnSTBATION    AOCTTekD 

Dr.  Oddwater  charged  that  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration had  been  trying  to  "out-Muskle 
Muakle"  in  adopting  the  Canadian  standards 
on  meroury. 

He  Had  that  the  Administration  wanted  to 
make  sure  that  Senator  Xdmund  S.  Muskie. 
a  leading  Democratic  contender  for  the  Presi- 
dential nomination,  would  have  no  ammuni- 
tion tor  charging  that  the  Administration 
was  soft  on  deepollers  of  tike  envtronment. 
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Swedish  scientists  at  the  symposium,  which 
was  sponsored  by  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada,  said  that  they  had  to  take  social 
and  economic  factors  Into  consideration  in 
setting  their  permissible  levels  of  mercury 
at  one  part  per  mUUon,  double  the  Canadian 
level. 

Dr.  Maths  Berlin  of  the  Royal  University  of 
Lund  said  that  setting  levels  lower  than  one 
part  per  million  could  have  led  to  the  aban- 
donment of  all  coastal  and  lake  flshlng  in 
Sweden. 

Swedes  are  advised  Instead  to  limit  their 
eating  of  flsh  from  contaminated  waters. 

"You  can  never  make  the  risk  zero,"  Dr. 
Berlin  said. 

MmcusY   AS   AN   Am-PoLLunoN   Problem  Is 

STIRBINC     THX     CONCKBN     OF     SCIKNTISTS    AT 

STifPOsniM  IN  Ottawa 

(By  David  Bird) 

Ottawa,  Pebruary  16. — Mercury,  which  has 
gained  attention  up  to  now  as  a  contaminant 
In  tuna  and  swordflsh.  is  now  stirring  con- 
cern among  scientists  as  a  pollution  problem 
in  the  air. 

That  concern  was  evident  today  as  a  two- 
day  International  symposliun  on  "Mercury 
and  Man's  Environment"  opened  here. 

Some  scientists  at  the  symposium  sug- 
gested that  the  air — still  relatively  untested 
for  mercury — could  be  the  source  of  much  of 
the  mercury  that  appears  In  flsh  and  animals. 

Other  scientists  suggested  that  this  air- 
borne mercury  might  be  an  even  greater 
source  of  contamination  than  Is  the  mercury 
from  Industrial  and  natural  sources  that  is 
found  in  the  oceans. 

Dr.  A.  Honson  of  the  Swedish  Elnvlronment 
Protection  Board  said  that  Sweden,  which 
has  been  a  leader  In  detecting  mercury  pol- 
lution, has  been  able  to  trace  only  60  to  70 
per  cent  of  her  mercury  contamination  to 
waterborne  discharges  from  factories  and 
towns.  He  said  that  the  air  was  now  a  prime 
suspect  of  mercury  pollution. 

Backing  the  Swedish  suspicion  Is  a  study 
by  the  Center  for  the  Biology  of  Natural 
Systems  at  Washington  University  In  St. 
Louis. 

MXBCDBT  rOUND  IN  rUMXS 

In  that  study,  according  to  Dr.  Donald 
Sellg,  chairman  of  the  center's  heavy-metal 
task  force,  a  helicopter  with  mercury  detec- 
tion apparatus  was  flown  over  large  smoke 
stacks — especially  of  power  plants  and  mu- 
nicipal refuse  incinerators — In  St.  Louis  and 
Chicago.  It  was  fovind  that  the  concentra- 
tions of  mercury  were  substantially  higher 
In  the  fumes  from  the  stacks  than  in  the 
general  air. 

The  St.  Louis  scientists  reasoned  that  mer- 
cury, which  U  often  closely  bound  with  sul- 
phur compounds  In  the  earth,  was  freed  when 
ooal  or  oil  was  burned  In  the  power-plant 
boilers  to  create  steam  to  turn  generators. 

The  mercury  was  high  In  fumes  from 
stacks  of  municipal  Incinerators.  Dr.  Sellg 
said,  because  paper  Is  a  major  part  of  munici- 
pal refuse  and  mercury  la  a  key  factory  in 
the  production  of  paper. 

Dr.  H.  D  Paavila  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association,  another  speaker  at  the 
symposium,  said  that  efforts  had  been  made 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  mercury  used  in 
paper  production.  He  said  that  lU  use  as  an 
agent  to  poison  and  destroy  organisms  that 
disrupt  the  paper-making  process  had  been 
discontinued  In  Canada. 

But  he  said  mercury  was  still  an  important 

element    In    making   caustic   soda,   which   U 

used  m  the  pulping  and  bleaching  procew  in 

paper  production. 
Dr.  PaavUa  also  said  oeUuloee  in  wood  pulp 

acts  as  a  strong  absorber  that  concentxates 

mercury   from    the   large   amounts   of  water 

used  in  paper  making. 
In  some  cases,  he  said,  levels  of  mercury 

in  the  paper  pulp  are   10  times  that  In  the 

original  wood  raw  material. 
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When  the  paper  is  ultimately  disposed  of 
by  burning  this  mercury  apparently  is  re- 
Iflued  to  the  air. 

Mercury  has  basically  been  thought  of  as 
a  contaminant  In  water  since  the  1960'B, 
wbeu  the  deaths  of  those  who  ate  flsh  caught 
la  Minamata  Bay.  Japan,  was  traced  to  mer- 
cury discharge  from  an  Industrial  plant. 

In  December  Dr.  Bruce  McDuSle,  a  chemist 
at  the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Blng- 
bamton,  found  that  there  were  high  levels 
of  meroury  in  some  oanned  tuna  and  frozen 
swordflsh. 

Today,  Dr,  McDuffle  said  that  the  airborne 
mercury  from  burning  oil  and  coal  might  be 
an  even  greater  danger.  He  calculated  that  at 
least  16.000  to  20,000  tons  of  mercury  a  year 
irere  apparently  released  In  the  air  through 
ibe  consumption  at  fuel. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  JOHN  L. 
LEWIS 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18,  1971 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  turn 
of  the  century,  a  man  might  labor  for 
12  hours  in  a  mine  for  as  little  as  a  dollar 
a  day.  Mining  was  a  hard  and,  too  often, 
short  life. 

John  Lewellyn  Lewis  was  born  into  this 
mining  world  on  Pebruary  12,  1880,  the 
son  of  a  Welsh  born  coal  miner.  He  knew 
firsthand  the  tragedies  and  deprivations 
that  were  the  lot  of  a  miner  and  his 
family.  When  John  L.  Lewis  decried  the 
coal  miner's  shanty  and  his  child's 
haunting  plea  for  a  slim  crust  of  bread 
he  did  not  speak  from  hearsay  knowl- 
edge. 

John  L.  Lewis  headed  the  United  Mine 
Workers  Union  for  43  years.  During  that 
time,  he  was  the  voice  of  American 
miners  and  their  fearsome  prophet.  Lewis 
himself  has  eloquently  described  his 
cause  and  theirs. 

He  said  : 

I  have  never  faltered  or  failed  to  present 
the  cause  or  plead  the  case  of  the  mine  work- 
ers of  this  country  .  .  .  not  In  the  quavering 
tones  of  a  feeble  mendicant  asking  alms,  but 
In  the  thundering  voice  of  the  captain  of  a 
mighty  host,  demanding  the  rights  to  which 
free  men  are  entitled. 

Under  Lewis'  stewardship  the  Mine 
Workers  of  America  jumped  from  a  low 
pay  of  $2.50  a  day  to  a  more  equitable 
$24  a  day.  This  accomplishment  was 
brought  about,  in  large  measure,  by  the 
undaunted  courage  and  the  untamed 
energy  of  cme  man — John  L.  Lewis. 

His  dedication  to  the  cause  of  the 
workingman  never  wavered,  and  it  ex- 
tended beyond  his  devotion  to  the  miners 
of  his  union.  He  very  early  saw  the  need 
for  industrial  imions,  and  the  Committee 
for  Industrial  Organization  came  into 
being  largely  through  his  efiforts.  It  has 
been  said,  in  fact,  that  there  might  not 
have  been  the  great  unions  in  the  steel, 
auto,  and  rubber  Industries  had  there 
been  no  John  L.  Lewis.  Certainly,  it  is  a 
fact  that  uniOTis  in  these  industries  would 
not  have  caught  on  so  quickly  or  as  firm- 
ly had  It  not  been  for  the  organizational 
ability  of  this  one  man.  In  1937,  a  scant 
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2  years  after  its  founding,  the  CIO  had 
a  million-man  membership.  In  his  5 
short  years  of  leadership,  John  L.  Levris 
used  the  CIO  to  change  thie  economic  face 
of  the  Nation. 

During  his  lifetime,  many  tried  to  label 
John  L.  Lewis.  He  was  not  a  m^n  easily 
categorized.  Some  called  him  ruthless, 
and  in  some  ways,  perhaps,  he  was.  But, 
then,  such  incidents  as  the  1937  Memorial 
Day  massacre  at  Republic  Steel's  South 
Chicago  plant  where  10  union  pickets  lost 
their  lives,  could  not  be  combated  or  en- 
dured by  a  man  who  had  not  learned  to 
be  strong. 

John  L.  Lewis  was,  indeed,  a  man  of 
great  moral  strength.  He  was  one  of  the 
greatest  labor  leaders  this  country  has 
produced.  History  will  justly  remember 
him  in  the  words  with  which  he  often 
adjured  his  miners  to  be  something  of  a 
man. 
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These  are  stringent  terms  that  may 
seem  harsh  to  some,  but  the  seriousness 
of  the  problem  demands  no  less. 


PORNOGRAPHY 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  18,  1971 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
last  Congress,  this  body  took  substantial 
steps  to  safeguard  the  privacy  of  the 
home  from  the  deluge  of  pornography 
that  has  invaded  the  American  way  of 
life.  While  there  was  legislation  on  the 
books  at  the  time  which  allowed  the  in- 
dividual to  file  a  complaint  with  the  Post 
OfiBce  Department  and  thereby  stop  one 
mailing  house  from  sending  its  filth  to  a 
home,  these  laws  were  easily  circum- 
vented by  establishing  several  business 
entities  to  produce  the  pornography. 

The  legislation  we  passed  in  the  last 
Congress  required  the  Post  Office  to 
establish  a  mttster  list  of  companies  who 
publish  and  distribute  this  filth  and  to 
give  them  notice  of  every  person  who 
did  not  wish  to  receive  the  materials. 
Once  notified,  the  company  was  subject 
to  both  criminal  and  civil  penalties  if 
they  violated  the  law  by  sending  ma- 
terials to  any  name  on  the  list  of  people 
who  had  notified  the  Post  Office  that  they 
did  not  wish  to  receive  any  mailings  or 
advertisements. 

There  are  also  provisions  in  the  law  for 
a  parent  to  insure  that  his  children's 
names  do  not  become  the  property  of 
pornography  mailers  through  the  same 
procedure. 

But  what  of  the  parents  who  are  not 
aware  of  this  legislation  and  therefore 
have  not  taken  advantage  of  it?  Shall  we 
leave  their  children  vulnerable  to  this 
sea  of  filth?  I  think  this  Congress  has 
an  obligation  to  take  steps  to  plug  this 
gap  as  well.  And  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  to  make  it  Illegal  to  knowingly 
send  or  sell  or  loan  or  otherwise  deliver 
through  interstate  commerce  or  through 
the  mails  pornography  to  anyone  under 
the  age  of  18. 

This  legislation  would  Impose  fines  of 
up  to  $5,000  for  a  first  offender  and 
$10,000  for  a  subsequent  offender  and 
would  also  impose  prison  sentences  of 
up  to  5  years  for  a  first  offender  and  10 
years  for  a  subsequent  offender. 


WORTHY  REPORT  ON  FEDERAL 
ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF    MASSACUnSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18,  1971 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  tribute  paid  by  the  Washington 
Monthly  magazine  to  a  report  entitled 
"The  Role  and  Effectiveness  of  Federal 
Advisory  Committees,"  issued  on  Decem- 
ber 11,  1970  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
__The  report  was  prepared  by  the  Speical 
Studies  Subcommittee  chaired  by  my 
good  and  able  friend  from  Connecticut, 
Congressman  John  S.  Mohagan.  This 
House  report  and  a  Senate  report  were 
chosen  by  the  editors  for  the  February 
magazine  issue  to  initiate  a  new  feature 
in  Wasliington  Monthly,  in  which  the 
journal  recommends  and  comments  on 
Government  reports  of  special  interest 
and  importance.  I  include  the  Washing- 
ton Monthly  article  with  my  remarks  in 
the  Record: 

The  Rol£  and  Effectivemess  of  Fkderai. 
Advisory  Committees 
(Forty-Third  Report  by  the  Committee  on 
Government    Operations,    U£.    House    of 
Representatives.) 

(Note. — With  these  two  reports — only  one 
Included  in  the  Record — The  Washington 
Monthly  is  Initiating  a  new  feature.  From 
time  to  time,  we  will  recommend  and  com- 
ment on  other  government  reports  of  special 
interest  or  Importance.  We  depend  on  our 
readers  to  help  us  Identify  materials  that  will 
make  up  this  feature,  as  we  do  for  the  Memo 
of  the  Month.) 

By  publishing  these  two  documents,^  the 
Government  Printing  Office  recently  scored 
rare  Buccesses  on  at  least  three  counts.  The 
reports  are  brief — a  combined  total  of  73 
pagee.  They  relieve  the  normal  drone  of  gov- 
ernment prose  with  some  sprltely  comments. 
And,  most  Importantly,  both  reports  deal 
intelligently  with  little-known  problems  of 
major  political  importance. 

"Security  Agreements  and  Commitments 
Abroad"  is  the  final  report  of  Senator  Stuart 
Symington's  subcommittee  on  Its  two-year 
probe  Into  American  entanglements  In  for- 
eign countries.  The  investigation  involved 
extensive  travel  by  the  committee  staff,  often 
hostile  negotiations  with  various  agencies  of 
a  reticent  executive  branch — and  37  days  of 
hearings,  which  produced  2,500  pages  of 
testimony  riddled  with  security  deletions  of 
controversial  necessity.  (The  Taiwan  hear- 
ings are  the  subject  of  James  C.  Thompson, 
Jr.'s  "The  Inscrutable  Commitment,"  begin- 
ning on  page  44  of  this  Issue.) 

The  report  begins  with  a  country-by- 
country  review  of  the  shadowy  operations  tm- 
covered,  or  at  least  partially  uncovered,  by 
the  subcommittee.  The  only  elements  of  this 


i  "Sectority  Agreements  and  Commitments 
Abroad"  is  available  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
D.C.  30510,  and  "The  Role  and  Effectiveness 
of  Federal  Advisory  Committees"  from  the 
Si>eclal  Studies  Subcommittee,  Raybum 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  30615. 
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summary  review  wtUcb  bav«  b«en  widely 
reported  In  the  preaa  are  tboee  involvlag 
secret  V3.  "Inducemante"  to  Tballand,  South 
Korea,  and  the  PblUpplnae  for  tbeir  support 
of  the  American  efTort  In  Vietnam.  There 
are  many  other  revelatlone.  some  of  which 
evoke  a  kind  of  bittersweet  absurdity.  In 
the  section  on  Japan,  for  example,  the  sub- 
committee found: 

"Included  in  this  military  syndrome  are 
four  United  States  golf  courses,  a  450-acre 
ammunition  dump  which  la  used  as  a  rell- 
^ous  retreat  and  boy  scout  camp,  and  the 
Mlto  bombing  range.  At  the  latter  facility. 
United  States  Oghter-bombers  engage  In  gtin- 
nery  practice  only  2.8  miles  from  the  Japan 
Atomic  Fuel  Corporation  laboratory  and  3.2 
miles  from  public  bepchee. 

United  States  military  officials,  however, 
up  to  now  have  taken  the  position  that  these 
faculties  will  be  returned  to  Japan  when  the 
Japanese  provide  alternate-equivalent  facili- 
ties. " 

The  report  develops  the  "creeping  commit- 
ment" theme,  a«  in  Ethiopia,  where  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  agreed  secretly  In  1960  to 
support  a  40,000-man  Ethiopian  army  and 
keep  military  aid  flowing  m  return  for  the 
continued  use  of  Ka^gnew  Station — a  com- 
munications base  which  the  subcommittee 
finds  of  dubious  value.  Somalia,  Ethiopia's 
neighbor  and  opponent  in  frequent  border 
disputes,  then  felt  obliged  to  seek  outside 
military  assistance  as  a  counterbalance  to 
Ethiopia's  new  support,  which  built  up  over 
the  decade.  Somalia  asked  the  United  States 
for  aid.  which  was  denied  partly  because  of 
Ethiopian  opposition  (an  example  of  the  tall- 
wagglng-tbe-dog  syndrome).  Alter  being  re- 
buffed, SomaUa  went  to  the  Soviet  Union 
for  assistance,  and  the  Russians  soon  gained 
a  foothold  In  Somalia.  The  Symington  sub- 
committee found  out  about  the  agreements 
with  Ethiopia  after  they  had  been  in  effect 
for  10  years,  and  the  report  concludes  that 
"our  policies,  by  proxy,  have  set  up  a  minia- 
ture cold  war  situation  In  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  Africa." 

Spain,  the  report  concludes,  "is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  a  commitment  which  has  not  only 
creeped  but  which  has  also  In  the  process 
generated  new  Justlflcatlons  as  old  ones  be- 
came obeolete."  Rota  Naval  Base  has  re- 
peatedly shifted  the  rationale  for  its  exist- 
ence under  Intermittent  criticism  since  the 
19506.  And  for  sheer  uselessness,  there  Is 
Moron  Air  Base,  which  housed  some  3.000 
U.S.  military  personnel  and  dependents  In 
1969.  at  a  cost  of  $14  million.  "Nevertheless. " 
explains  the  report,  "other  than  an  Air 
Rescue  squadron,  there  were  no  major  air- 
craft units  assigned  to  the  base  at  the  time." 
Rota  and  Moron  have  a  significance  far  be- 
yond their  cost,  however.  1^5r  In  probing  to 
determine  exactly  what  a  U.S.  military  com- 
mitment Is.  the  subcommittee  found  It  nec- 
essary to  cite  the  former  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff:  "General  Wheeler  said. 
In  a  statement  previously  cleared  by  both  the 
State  and  Defense  Departmenta.  that  the 
presence  of  United  States  troops  on  Spanish 
soil  represented  a  stronger  security  guaran- 
tee than  anything  written  on  paper  " 

The  subcommittee  discusses  many  other 
commitments  that  are  creeping,  invisible,  de 
facto,  hidden,  or  otherwise  difficult  to  pin 
down.  This  sviinmary  alone  makes  the  docu- 
ment worth  reading.  But  there  are  other  as- 
pects to  the  report,  such  aa  the  sections  on 
the  foreign  deployment  of  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  and  on  the  extent  of  U.S.  intelli- 
gence activity.  Finally,  the  report  offers  a 
pungent  appraisal  of  the  secrecy  Involved  In 
all  these  critical  matters,  observing  that  even 
the  Congress  is  kept  often  deliberately  In  the 
dark.  The  subcommittee's  thoughtful  dis- 
cussion of  the  Implications  In  the  commit- 
ments tangle  Is  not  comforting,  but  the  re- 
port Itaelf  Is  a  very  useful  document  and  the 
product  of  an  enormously  valuable  effort  on 
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the    part    of    Senator    Symington    and    his 
cohorts. 

"The  Role  and  Bffectlveneas  of  Federal  Ad- 
visory Committee*"  Is  a  report  of  the  House 
Oovemmant  Operations  Committee  on  an  In- 
vestigation into  the  murky  world  of  advisory 
bodies  carried  out  by  Ita  Special  Studle*  Sub- 
committee. The  subject  matter  here  Is 
perhaps  less  explosive  than  foreign  commit- 
ments, but  the  document  is  no  less  Instrue- 
tive  of  how  government  muddles  on  in  con- 
fusion. 

Actually,  the  Special  Studies  Subcommittee 
never  really  had  an  opportunity  to  paas  judg- 
ment on  the  effectiveness  of  the  myriad 
committees,  commissions,  task  forces,  and 
special  coordinating  teams  which  float  In 
Washington,  for  It  could  not  get  past  the  ele- 
mentary task  of  counting  them  The  group 
strode  forth  persistently  in  this  effort,  armed 
with  Subcommittee  Chairman  John  S.  MoLa- 
gan's  ( D-Conn.  I  description  of  the  species  to 
be  tallied,  as:  "Sort  of  like  satellites,  I  think 
of  them  m  that  way.  .  .  .  They  go  out  into 
outer  space  but  they  keep  circling  around, 
you  know,  and  no  one  really  knows  how 
many  there  are  or  what  direction  they  are 
going  In,  or  what  duplication  there  Is." 

The  subcommittee  decided  to  begin  with  a 
relatively  limited  group  of  advisory  bodies — 
those  citizen  panels  and  government  inter- 
agency committees  reporting  directly  to  the 
President.  The  conclusion  was  discouraging: 
"It  waa  discovered  that  It  U  impoMlble  to 
And  accurate  and  complete  record*  on  all 
Presidential  committees  The  definition,  par- 
ticular moment  of  time,  and  discovery  play 
a  large  role  in  determining  the  number  of 
Presidential  committees  In  existence."  Never- 
theless, the  subcommittee  fotind.  aa  of  early 
1970.  "198  Preeldentlal  committees  with  an- 
nual estimated  operating  coata  of  nearly  $00 
million.  .  .  ."  The  Office  of  MaiMgement  and 
Budget,  after  some  deliberation,  countered 
b/  announcing  in  the  lilaroh  hearings  that 
there  were  only  00  active  presidential  com- 
mittees. The  subcommittee,  after  pointing 
out  some  omissions  In  the  OMB  tally,  found 
171  presidential  committees  In  a  later  study. 
The  report  also  cites  an  April.  1970.  survey 
of  Interagency  committees  alone,  which  "re- 
vealed a  total  of  73  Interagency  oommltteea 
with  two  or  more  cabinet  members  and  117 
interagency  committees  with  one  or  more 
cabinet  members,  most  of  which  were  set  up 
to  advlae  the  President.  Even  this  reported 
number  was  Incomplete  because  It  was  found 
that  departments  and  agencies  do  not  main- 
tain accurate  and  complete  records  on  all 
committees  and  subpanela." 

This  statistical  fickleness  on  the  part  of 
departments  and  agencies  hamstrung  the 
subcommittee  in  Its  general  survey  of  ad- 
visory committees  within  the  executive 
branch.  It  led  to  the  report's  highly  impre- 
cise calculation  that  there  are  "at  least  3.600 
Interagency  and  advisory  committees  and 
possibly  as  many  as  3,200  existing  presently." 
Obtaining  information  beyond  the  mere 
existence  of  these  bodies  was  still  another 
matter — and  the  subcommittee  was  given 
data  sheets  on  only  1.S19  of  the  group,  which 
required  more  than  $65  million  to  support  a 
total  committee  membership  of  about  30.000 
people  and  staff  of  about  4,400. 

The  report  is  not  without  Its  pitfalls.  For 
one  thing,  there  Is  evidence  that  dormant 
committees  will  t>e  revived  after  being  Identi- 
fied by  the  Monagan  subcommittee.  The  re- 
port operates  under  the  generous  assumption 
that  an  advisory  committee  is  doing  its  Job 
If  It  has  met  within  the  last  two  years,  as  re- 
vealed in  the  discovery  that  "at  least  51  of 
the  1.519  reported  advisory  committees  were 
Identified  as  inactive  in  that  they  had  not 
met  for  two  years  or  more.  Another  368  ad- 
visory conunlttees  failed  to  answer  whether 
they  had  met  In  the  last  two  years."  After 
reeling  off  a  long  list  of  conunlttees  which 
had  failed  to  toe  this  line,  the  report  notes. 
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with  apparent  approval,  that  "since  the  hear- 
ing, the  President  has  appointed  memben 
and  activated  all  the  above  committees  ex- 
cept for  the  Distinguished  Civilian  Service 
Award  Board  and  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Council." 

One  of  the  tests  put  to  committees  is 
whether  they  can  "maintain  viability  and 
carry  out  the  statutory  mission."  It  is  unclear 
what  this  means,  but  there  is  speculation  u 
Involves  payment  of  a  staff. 

The  subcommittee  report  really  gets  into 
trouble  when  it  abandons  the  toil  of  count- 
lug  advisory  conunlsslons  and  moves  on  to 
recommendations  for  Improvement.  The  re- 
port states  that  It  would  be  a  good  idea  to 
upgrade  the  performance  of  committee  mem- 
bers with  additional  "education  and  train- 
ing" and  to  improve  the  coordination  of  po- 
litical information  by  erecting  a  "central 
repository"  for  all  committee  reports.  Finally, 
the  Monagan  subcommittee  recommends  the 
establishment  of  a  "Committee  Secre- 
Urlat" — a  kind  of  superstar  In  the  galaxy  of 
committee  ■satellites, "  which  "could  plan 
and  evaluate  future  needs  of  the  commit- 
tees." 


BOTTLED  WATER 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF  coNNEcnctrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  is.  1971 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Feb- 
ruary 12  article  In  the  Washington  Post 
by  Kirk  Scharfenberg.  entitled  "Smelly. 
Bad -Tasting  Water  Leads  to  a  BotUed- 
Water  Boom."  describes  the  sharp  in- 
crease in  demand  for  bottled  drinking 
water  by  Montgomery  County  citizens 
due  to  the  unpleasant  odor  and  taste  of 
their  municipal  water  supply. 

In  light  of  this  increased  consumption, 
I  find  it  distressing  that  Maryland  has 
no  specific  regulations  pertaining  to  bot- 
Ued  drinking  water.  While  Maryland 
does  include  bottled  water  under  the 
category  of  "soft  drinks"  for  licensing 
purposes,  this  regulation  states  only  in 
vague  terms  that  a  license  may  be  denied 
if  the  source  of  the  product  is  known  to 
be  dangerously  polluted. 

Maryland  is  not  unique  in  this  respect. 
Most  State  laws  are  equally  vague  con- 
cerning health  and  safety  standards  for 
bottled  drinking  water,  and  some  States 
have  no  standards  at  all.  Federal  law 
also  contains  no  sjaeciflc  or  uniform 
standards  for  bottled  water  quality. 

On  February  10,  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  remedy  this  Iswjk  of  consumer 
protection.  My  bill,  H.R.  4147,  would  au- 
thorize the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  to  pre- 
scribe minimum  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards for  bottled  water  based  on  scien- 
tific investigation.  These  standards  would 
a[>ply  to  all  bottled  water  products  which 
the  Administrator  finds  in  need  of  reg- 
ulation, and  the  bill  would  make  illegal 
the  interstate  transportation  of  those 
products  which  failed  to  meet  these 
standards. 

Mr.  Scharfenberg 's  article,  which  I 
should  like  to  Include  here  for  the  con- 
sideration of  my  colleagues,  presents 
only  one  example  of  the  sudden  increase 
In  demand  for  bottled  drinking  water. 
In  fact,  bottled  water  sales  have  ex- 
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panded  sharply  In  many  sections  of  the 
countr>'.  The  American  Bottled  Water 
Association  reports  that  sales  are  grow- 
ing at  the  rate  of  15  to  20  percent  a 
year.  Pollution  scares  and  the  unpleas- 
ant odor  and  taste  of  much  munici- 
pally suuplied  water  are  creating  a  whole 
new  market.  The  Congress  should  now 
provide  protection  for  the  consumers 
in  this  market.  By  providing  uniform 
standards  for  the  entire  industry,  my 
legislation  will  provide  needed  progress 
in  the  promotion  of  safety  and  health 
in  this  field. 

I  should  also  like  to  include  at  this 
point  an  excellent  column  by  Mlas  Jose- 
phine Ripley  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  on  February  1.  1971,  entitled, 
How  Pure  Is  Our  Water,  Anyway?" 
Miss  Ripley's  column  provides  much- 
needed  public  information  about  bottled 
water  consumption  and  the  bottled 
water  industry.  As  little  is  known  about 
this  subject.  I  recommend  this  column 
to  all  Members  of  the  Congress, 

Mr.  Scharfenberg's  and  Miss  Ripley's 
articles  follow: 

SMELLY.  Bad-Tasting  Water  Leads  to  a 
Bottled-Water  Boom 
(By  Kirk  Sohaifenberg) 

The  only  trouble  with  Montgomery  Coun- 
ty's drinking  water  yesterday,  according  to 
local  officials,  was  that  ammonia  had  com- 
bined with  chlorine  to  form  a  compound 
tnown  aa  chloramine  plus  hydrogen  chloride. 
The  result  tasted  and  smelled — bad,  or  at 
least,  different 

■The  water  Is  perfectly  safe.  It's  Just  not 
palatable,"  said  a  representative  of  the  Wash- 
ington Suburban  Sanitary  Commission  who 
spent  meet  of  the  day  answering  calls  from 
customers  upset  by  the  peculiar  odor  and 
taste  of  the  tap  water. 

•'It's  got  a  medicinal  taste  or  a  chlorine 
taste,"  said  Arthur  P.  Brlgham,  a  spokesman 
for  the  WSSC.  "We  hope  It  will  clear  out  in 
a  few  days,  but  we  really  don't  know.  We 
can't  tell.  There's  Just  no  way  in  the  home 
to  get  rid  of  it." 

Meanwhile,  sales  of  bottled  water  boomed. 

What  apparently  happened,  according  to 
Brlgham,  is  that  the  rain  of  recent  days  was 
not  able  to  seep  Into  the  frozen  ground  and 
ran  over  ground  into  the  Potomac  River,  the 
source  of  drinking  water  In  most  of  the  Met- 
ropolian area. 

Along  the  way,  according  to  Brlgham,  the 
hydrogen  in  the  water  apparently  combined 
with  nitrogen  in  fertilizer  and  decaying  plant 
life  to  form  ammonia. 

Then,  at  the  WSSC's  Potomac  River  Filtra- 
tion Plant,  the  ammonia  in  the  river  com- 
bined with  the  chlorine  (chemical  symbol: 
C13),  placed  in  the  water  to  kill  bacteria,  to 
form  chloramine.  That's  the  stff  that  smelled 
and  tasted  bad  and  promoted  hundreds  of 
calls  to  the  WSSC,  according  to  Brlgham. 

Unlike  the  straight  chlorine  gas.  much  of 
which  escapes  from  water  before  It  reaches 
a  customer's  tap.  the  chloramine  stays  In 
the  water.  Brlgham  said. 

The  chemistry  of  the  situation  was  con- 
firmed yesterday  by  Dr.  John  Barker,  an  as- 
sistant professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  who  said  he  found  a 
description  of  chloramine  (the  bad  stuff)  in 
a  1945  chemistry  book. 

Barker  said  the  chemistry  book  said  chlor- 
amine was  preferable  to  straight  chlorine  gas 
for  treating  water  because  it  "has  a  less  dis- 
agreeable odor  and  taste." 

Barker  suggested  that  maybe  the  problem 
was  that  the  water  tasted  and  smeUed  "dif- 
ferently "  rather  than  "badly." 

"I  wouldn't  want  to  put  my  neck  out,"  he 
said.  "But  Id  almost  be  tempted  to  suggest 
that  It's  all  a  beautiful  c&Be  of  overreactlon." 

Newspapers  In  Washington  received  aoores 
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of  telephone  calls  yesterday  from  persons  in 
Bethesda,  Wheaton,  Rockvllle,  and  other 
areas  complaining  about  the  taste  of  their 
water.  Other  calls  came  from  Arlington,  but 
officials  there  said  they  received  no  com- 
plaints yesterday. 

Brlgham  said  he  received  some  calls  from 
Prince  George's  County,  but  much  of  the 
water  there  comes  from  the  Patuxent,  not 
the  Potomac. 

The  situation  appeared  to  be  a  boom  to 
distributors  of  bottled  water. 

Irving  Miller,  president  of  the  Montgomery 
Ice  Co.,  which  distributes  two  brands  of 
spring  water,  said  he  had  three  people  man- 
ning telephones  to  handle  a  20-fold  Increase 
In  the  demand  for  bottled  water. 

"Business  Is  way  up  in  the  last  two  days," 
he  said.  He  said  he  could  not  give  a  precise 
count  of  the  number  of  bottles  sold. 

James  Beard,  a  Hyattsville  distributor  of 
"famous  health  waters,"  also  reported  an  in- 
crease In  business. 


How  Pure  Is  Our  Water.  Anyway? 
(By  Josephine  Ripley) 

Washington. — The  nation's  drinking 
water  is  not  always  as  pure  as  some  Ameri- 
cans think. 

Not  that  there  Is  cause  for  alarm — yet. 

But  a  recent  spot  check  of  drinking  water 
systems.  In  various  parts  of  the  United 
States  prompted  this  comment  by  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  Charles  C.  Johnson  Jr.: 

"We  are  too  complacent  about  the  quality 
of  the  water  we  drink." 

The  study  areas  in  the  survey  covered  some 
18  million  people  Out  of  these,  almost  a 
million  were  being  served  "potentially  haz- 
ardous water."  Another  2  million  were  drink- 
ing  water   "of   Inferior   qtxallty." 

Why  doesn't  someone  do  something?  The 
federal  government  has  no  direct  control 
over  the  situation.  It  can  make  surveys  such 
as  this.  It  can  check  the  water  carried  In 
Interstate  commerce.  That  Is,  on  planes, 
trains,  and  buses.  And  It  can  establish 
a  national  standard  for  water  purity,  to  be 
adopted  by  states  If  they  choose. 

But  the  drinking  water  systems  which 
spread  across  the  U.S.  are  under  local  con- 
trol— not  federal. 

And  most  of  these  systems  were  con- 
structed more  than  20  years  ago,  before  the 
population  explosion  and  the  expansion  of 
cities. 

James  H.  McDermott.  director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Hygiene,  believes  the  survey  "left 
no  doubt  that  many  systems  are  delivering 
drinking  water  of  marginal  quality  on  the 
average,  and  many  are  delivering  poor  quall- 
ity  in  one  or  more  areas  of  their  water  dis- 
tribution system  today. 

"To  add  to  this  quality  problem,"  he 
said,  "the  deficiencies  identified  with  most 
water  systems  Justify  real  concern  over  the 
ability  of  most  systems  to  deliver  ade- 
quate quantities  of  safe  water  In  the  future." 

An  interesting  related  development  Is  the 
zooming  sale  of  bottled  water.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  more  than  $100  million  of  bot- 
tled, or  so-called  spring  water.  Is  being  sold 
in  the  U.S.  today,  compared  with  $63  milll<»i 
in  1963. 

TTie  market  is  growing  rapidly.  Many  soft 
drink  companies  are  now  entering  the  field. 
Canada  Dry,  Coca-Cola,  Nestle  Co.,  Pepsi,  and 
Schweppes  are  reported  to  be  test  market- 
ing bottled  purified  drinking  water  in  various 
parts  of  the  U.S.. 

Most  people,  it  Is  thought,  turn  to  bot- 
tled water  because  they  prefer  Its  taste  to 
that  which  comes  out  of  the  faucet. 

The  chlorine  which  Is  vised  to  kill  any 
bacteria  in  the  water  system  and  purify 
water  before  It  reaches  the  tap  leaves  a  taste 
that  Is  unpleasant  and  sometimes  has  an 
odor.  And,  although  fluoride  Is  naturally 
present  in  water,  more  is  added  in  some  parts 
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of  the  U.S.  to  bring  it  up  to  a  higher  level 
which.  It  is  claimed,  prevents  tooth  decay. 

But  those  who  switch  to  bottled  water 
may  as  well  know  that  "^rlng  water"  does 
not  come  always  from  natural  springs. 
Spring  water  is  often  a  trade  name.  Most 
bottled  water,  it  is  said,  actually  comes  from 
artesian  wells.  Not  that  this  detracts  from 
Its  qtiality  or  taste. 

Some  bottled  water,  according  to  authori- 
ties, comes  from  the  tap  and  Is  "re-manu- 
factured." That  Is,  chlorinated  or  distilled 
to  kill  bacteria,  then  enriched  with  natural 
minerals  for  taste. 

The  American  Bottled  Water  Association 
In  California  asks  its  members  to  designate 
spring  water  as  that  which  Issues  from  the 
ground  naturally.  Some  states  reqvilre  that 
the  label  state  how  bottled  water  was  puri- 
fied and  If  minerals  have  been  added. 

Bottled  water  has  become  extremely  popu- 
lar in  some  areas  where  it  is  sold  in  super- 
markets, in  vending  machines,  and  home 
delivered  along  with  milk. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
pooh-poohs  any  health  claims  made  by  firms 
which  sell  bottled  water. 

Experts  at  the  agency  point  out  that  there 
are  simple  ways  to  eliminate  the  taste  of 
chlorine  In  tap  water. 

For  instance.  Just  fill  a  pitcher  with  tap 
water  and  let  It  stand  for  an  hour  or  two 
until  the  chlorine  evaporates.  If  It  stands  In 
the  sunlight,  the  evaporation  will  take  place 
within  an  hour.  If  it  is  left  In  the  refriger- 
ator, the  process  takes  longer. 

Or  the  chlorine  may  be  removed  by  at- 
taching a  charcoal  filter  to  the  faucet.  Tliese 
cartridges  may  be  obtained  in  most  stores 
which  carry  accessories  of  this  kind. 

But  for  those  who  want  to  get  behind  ef- 
forts to  make  pure  drinking  water  a  national 
responsibility,  they  can  express  support  for 
two  bills  In  Congress.  One,  The  National 
Water  Hygiene  Act  of  1970  (which  wiU  be  re- 
introduced in  1971)  Is  by  Rep.  Paul  Q. 
Rogers  (D)  of  Florida.  Its  purpose  Is  to  pro- 
vide the  public  with  an  adequate  supply  of 
safe  water  for  drinking,  recreation,  and 
other  human  uses. 

The  other,  to  establish  health  standards 
for  all  types  of  bottled  water,  was  Introduced 
by  Rep.  John  S.  Monagan  (D)  of  Connecti- 
cut. 

He  points  out  that  there  are  now  no  en- 
forceable standards  for  such  dangerous  sub- 
stances as  arsenic,  lead,  mercury,  cyanide, 
or  organic  carcinogens. 

His  bill  would  require  states  to  meet  fed- 
eral standards,  and  Include  a  testing  and 
surveillance  program. 


THE  ARMY'S  INVOLVEMENT  IN 
CIVILIAN  SURVEILLANCE 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

or  mw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18,  1971 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  result  of  an  article  in  the  Washing- 
ton Monthly  last  year  concerning  Army 
surveillance  of  civilian  political  activity, 
subsequent  correspondence  with  the 
Army,  and  debate  under  Mr.  Mikva's 
special  order  last  December  18,  I  have 
pursued  the  Army's  activities  in  this  re- 
gard in  some  detail.  This  inquiry  has  cul- 
minated in  a  letter  from  Secretary  of  the 
Army  Resor  in  response  to  a  letter  I  wrote 
to  him  on  December  21.  1970.  The  Sec- 
retary's letter  sheds  important  light  on 
the  Army's  involvement  in  civilian  sur- 
veillance, and  I  am  including  both  letters 
in  the  Record  since  I  think  they  will  be 
of  interest  to  Members : 
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Depaktment  of  thx  A«mt. 
Waahlngton,  D.C^  rebmary  13. 1971. 
Hon.  OooBM  R.  Rxio. 
House  of  Rejireteatatlvea, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DiAB  Ms.  Rdd:  Tour  letter  of  December  21, 
1970  oonoemlng  tbe  recent  ftlleg*tloD«  that 
Army  tnteUlgence  personnel  hAve  gathered 
Information  on  polltlc&l  flguree  mirrors  a 
concern  wblch  the  military  leaders  of  Uie 
Department  and  I  abare.  I  alao  abare  yo\ir 
view  tbat  a  full  explanation  of  our  prior 
acUvltlee  in  tbla  area,  wblcb  Involvea  tbe 
collection  of  civil  disturbance  Intelligence, 
"would  help  to  clear  the  air"  and  would  be 
at  considerable  assistance  to  you  In  discharg- 
ing your  duties. 

As  you  know,  an  lnltl«a  allegation  In  mid- 
December  tbat  the  Army  "spied"  upon  Sena- 
tor Stevenson.  Representative  Mikva.  and 
former  Oovernor  Kerner  was  followed  by 
ot^er  allegations  relating  to  Army  Intelli- 
gence activities.  My  public  etatement  on 
December  17  was  limited  to  Senator  Steven- 
son. EtepresentaUve  Mltva.  and  former  Oov- 
ernor Kemer  and  emphasized  that,  as  best 
we  can  determine,  none  of  these  men  la  or 
erer  has  been  tbe  subject  of  mlUtary  Intel- 
ligence activities  or  Investigations  related  to 
political  activities.  I  am  having  a  detailed 
Inquiry  made  to  determine  all  the  relevant 
(acu  relating  both  to  tbat  allegation  and  to 
others  which  have  appeared  In  the  press. 

As  I  have  previously  explained  to  you. 
the  Army  policy  of  June  9.  1970  completely 
restructured  and  drastically  curtailed  the 
Army's  civil  disturbance  mielUgence  program. 
In  order  to  understand  fully  what  happened 
prior  to  June  of  last  year.  It  Is  necessary  to 
review  briefly  the  situation  with  wblch  tbe 
Army  was  confronted  In  1907  and  1968.  In 
that  context,  you  can  better  underacand  the 
iclnds  of  directives  which  were  Issued  and  the 
kinds  of  activities  wblch  may  have  taken 
place. 

In  the  late  summer  of  1967,  the  President 
ordered  active  Army  troops  committed  to  re- 
store order  during  tbe  rioting  In  Detroit. 
This  rioting  lasted  several  days  with  sub- 
stantial property  destruction  and  the  Ices  of 
43  lives.  Again,  in  April  1968.  Army  troops 
were  committed  and  employed  In  Washing- 
ton, Baltimore  and  Chicago  foUowlng  the 
assassination  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  In 
Washington,  for  example,  extensive  looting, 
property  deetructlon,  and  arson  took  place 
before  Federal  troops  could  be  effectively 
deployed.  As  a  result  of  the  arson  about  a 
doBen  persons  were  burned  to  death.  Sparked 
by  tbe  1967  Detroit  riots,  concern  spread 
throughout  the  coxmtry  about  the  poaslblllty 
of  continued,  serious  violence  in  our  cities, 
and  as  a  result  the  Army  began  to  prepare 
to  respond  should  tbe  President  again  order 
troops  to  be  utilized. 

While  state  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  and  the  National  Guard  hold  Initial 
responsibility  for  restoring  order,  It  became 
clear  that  the  only  satisfactory  way  to  deal 
with  serious  outbreaks  exceeding  tbe  con- 
trol capability  of  state  and  local  forces  was 
to  keep  large  Federal  resources  available  to 
act  rapidly  and  decisively.  Tbe  objective  was 
to  move  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  deploy  a 
sufficient  number  of  troops  to  oontrol  the 
situation  with  mlnlmtim  force.  Intelligence 
collection  plans  were  devised  In  light  of  this 
need.  Attempts  were  made  to  gather  Informa- 
tion which  would  allow  us  to  predict  when 
and  where  dlsturbanoea  were  going  to  occur. 
In  addition,  certain  basic  Information  about 
the  areas  in  which  troops  might  bave  to  be 
deployed  had  to  be  gathered — for  example. 
th9  locations  of  key  facilities  and  tbe  avail- 
ability of  communications  had  to  be  surveyed 
in  high  priority  areas.  It  was  feared  that 
without  this  Information  sufficient  force* 
could  not  be  assembled  rapidly  enough  and 
that  unnecessary  loss  of  life  or  property 
damage  could  result. 

As  part  of  this  InteUlgenoe  coU«ctlon  pro- 
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gram,  reports  were  to  be  submitted  about  vio- 
lent Incidents,  about  demonstrations  and 
other  activities  which  might  lead  to  violence, 
and  about  groups  and  individuals  who  might 
participate  In  such  activities.  The  InteUlgenoe 
collection  plan  issued  in  1968  required  sub- 
mission of  reports  not  only  about  violent  or 
potentially  violent  activities,  but  also  about 
peaceful  activities  of  Individuals  or  groups 
who  might,  in  some  fashion,  beconoe  Involved 
In  disturbances.  Attention  was  also  to  be 
given  to  activities  within  the  commvmlty 
which  might  aggravate  tensions  and  perhaps 
lead  to  dlsturbanoee,  and  to  activities  which 
might  be  exploited  by  those  Intent  on  creat- 
ing civil  disturbances.  Information  was  also 
obtained  in  order  to  Identify  community 
leaders  who  might  assist  in  restoring  order. 
Almost  all  of  this  information  was  obtained 
from  local  or  Federal  law  enforcement  agen- 
ciin  or  from  the  press  media.  A  very  small 
fraction  of  it  was  obtained  by  sending  mili- 
tary Intelligence  personnel,  who  routinely 
are  dressed  in  civilian  clothee,  to  open,  pub- 
lic meetings  as  observers.  BTven  where  such 
personnel  were  sent  to  meetings  their  basic 
assignment  was  only  to  observe  what  any 
other  citizen  could  observe  and  report  it.  So- 
called  "undercover"  activities,  such  as  having 
a  person  pose  as  a  member  of  an  organiaa- 
tloa  to  gather  information  about  It,  were  sel- 
dom employed.  Such  operations  bad  to  be 
approved  In  advance  by  tbe  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  and  were  resorted  to  only 
If  all  other  collection  methods  were  Ineffec- 
tive. Moreover,  as  you  know  from  our  discus- 
sion, covert  op>eratlonB  In  the  civil  disturb- 
ance area  have  required  the  personal  advance 
approval  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army 
since  the  spring  of  1969.  Since  that  limita- 
tion was  Imposed,  there  have  been  no  re- 
quests for  approval  of  such  operations. 

The  civil  disturbance  Intelllgeuoe  program 
uever  Included  a  requirement  to  develop 
flies  on  the  activities  and  beliefs  of  members 
of  Congress.  Tbe  same  Is  generally  true  with 
respect  to  other  prominent  persons,  although 
some  such  persons  might  have  been  of  In- 
telligence Interest  under  this  program  if 
they  were  associated  with  groups  who  might 
become  involved  In  disturbances.  It  is,  of 
course,  possible  that  some  scattered  reports 
of  the  public  activities  of  prominent  persons, 
and  even  of  some  elected  officials,  might 
have  appeared  In  the  files;  If,  for  example. 
Army  personnel  were  covering  a  public  event 
at  which  such  a  person  spoke,  the  repoi^ 
submitted  might  well  contain  the  name  of 
t  he  speaker  and  a  summary  of  his  presenta- 
tion The  public  event  would  have  been  cov- 
ered not  because  the  political  flgure  was 
3(>eaking,  but  because  intelligence  personnel 
felt  that  the  meeting  was  relevant  to  the 
civil  disturbance  potential  In  the  particular 
city  In  question.  Thus,  we  believe  that  some 
reports  submitted  by  Intelligence  personnel 
could  have  contained  the  names  of  political 
figures,  such  as  Senator  Stevenson,  Repre- 
sentative Mikva  or  former  Oovernor  Kerner, 
even  thotigb  they  were  not  the  subject  of 
our  military  Intelligence  activities.  It  Is  also 
pKjsslble  that  some  newspaper  articles  were 
clipped  and  filed  which  contained  references 
to  prominent  figures.  Our  Inquiries  have  in- 
dicated that  there  was  no  systematic  4'tempt 
o  go  beyond  this  and  gather  "dossiers"  or 
detailed  flies  on  prominent  national  officials 
Although  all  civil  disturbance  files  which 
were  kept  at  the  local  level  were  ordered 
destroyed  as  a  result  of  our  new  June  policy 
directive,  information  from  those  familiar 
with  the  pre-June  program  supports  the 
analysis  set  forth  above. 

Outside  the  civil  disturbance  field,  the 
.\rmy'8  Intelligence  functions  m  the  United 
States  are  limited  to  two  other  narrowly 
defined  missions.  The  personnel  security  pro- 
gram accounts  for  the  vast  majority  of  the 
man-hours  expended  by  personnel  of  tbe 
UjS.  Army  InteUlgenoe  Command.  Tbe  Army 
Is  responsible  for  conducting  necessary  In- 
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vestlgatlous  relating  to  tbe  sultabUlty  of  cer- 
tain individuals  for  employment  or  fur  ac- 
oea;i  to  Classified  defense  Uiformatlou;  only 
military  personnel  and  clvUlaos  affiliated 
with  the  Department  of  Defense  are  subject 
to  such  Investlgailous.  Second,  the  Army  re- 
tains a  legitimate  need  to  know  about  actloiu 
which  directly  threaten  its  ability  to  per- 
torm  Its  various  missions.  Examples  include 
acuvitiMi  such  as  espionage  and  sabotage 
relating  to  the  Army;  theft  of  weapons  or  de- 
btruciiOQ  of  faclUtles,  including  ROTC  fa- 
clUtles;  and  counselling  soldiers  to  desert  or 
individually  or  collectively  to  disobey  the 
lawful  orders  of  their  superiors. 

As  our  earlier  correspondence  to  you  indl- 
catM,  we  have  been  active  for  many  month* 
in  devising  new  policies  which  wlU  make 
certam  tbat  Army  mteUlgence  activities  are 
strictly  limited  to  our  own  narrow  areas  of 
interest,  and  that  civilian  law  enforcement 
agencies  will  be  left  with  the  tasks  whlob 
more  properly  belong  to  them.  In  addition  to 
our  restrictive  policy  on  computer  data  banks 
Issued  In  April  and  our  general  civil  dis- 
turbance InteUlgenoe  poUcy  issued  in  June, 
we  issued  new  orders  on  December  16,  1070 
delimiting  counterinteiUgence  coverage  of 
civilians  not  amilated  with  the  Department 
of  Defense.  The  December  16  poUcy  makes  It 
clear  that  general  antiwar  or  protest  activi- 
ties are  not  of  interest  to  the  Army  under  this 
program.  In  fact,  the  December  16  policy 
guidance  speclficaUy  states  that  "mdlvlduals 
and  organizations  do  not  become  of  concern 
to  the  Department  of  the  Army  solely  be- 
cause they  oppose  Uovernment  policy." 

The  most  drastic  changes  have  been  made 
in  our  clvU  disturbance  inteUlgeuce  collec- 
tion program.  For  the  past  two  years,  this 
program  has  been  under  intensive  review  by 
tbe  top  civilian  and  miUtary  leaders  of  tbe 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Department 
of  the  Army.  It  became  apparent  that  the 
nature  of  civil  disturbances  had  changed 
since  1967.  Large-scale  violence  and  arson  in 
large  cities  had  given  way  to  more  general 
"grass-roots"  peaceful  demonstrations  and 
rallies  across  the  country.  Even  when  many 
thousands  gathered  to  protest  In  Boston,  San 
Francisco,  and  Washington,  D.C,  the  at- 
tendant violence  was  weU  within  the  control 
capabilities  of  local  and  state  authorities. 
This  reflected  both  a  trend  toward  more 
peaceful  protest  of  pubUc  gnevanoee,  and  s 
decided  improvement  In  the  capabUitlea  of 
local  and  state  authorities  to  manage  poten- 
tlaUy  violent  and  violent  situations.  We  also 
concluded  from  our  experience  in  collecting 
civil  disturbance  Information  for  over  two 
years  that  we  (xmlA  not  predict,  with  any 
degree  of  aosurance,  which  disturbances 
would  be  sufficiently  severe  to  require  the 
Army  to  assist  state  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies.  In  light  of  these  conclusions, 
and  in  light  of  our  basic  belief  that  the 
Army's  involvement  in  this  sensitive  area 
must  be  strictly  limited  to  areas  of  legitimate 
need,  on  June  9,  1970,  the  Army  formalized 
Its  new  and  extremely  strict  poUcy  governing 
tbe  coUectlon  of  olvU  disturbance  informa- 
tion. 

Under  our  current  policy  the  Department 
of  the  Army  relies  on  the  Department  of 
Justice  at  the  national  level  for  the  collec- 
tion of  clvU  disturbance  threat  Information, 
and  therefore  collection  of  this  information 
even  by  liaison  between  Army  InteUlgenoe 
personnel  and  other  agencies  is  not  permit- 
ted. Such  coUectlon  activities  can  only  be 
undertaken  upon  6p>eclflc  order  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  when  It  Is  deter- 
mined In  a  particular  situation  that  there 
Is  a  distinct  threat  of  a  civil  disturbance 
beyond  the  capability  of  local  and  state  au- 
thorities to  control.  Retention  of  even  this 
limited  information  Is  not  permitted:  upon 
the  completion  of  a  disturbance  where  col- 
lection of  Information  was  permitted,  the  In- 
formation wUl  either  be  destroyed  or  trans- 
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{erred  to  the  Department  of  Justice.  Covert 
uent  operations,  discussed  above,  are  not 
permitted  without  the  speclflc  advance  con- 
currence of  the  FBI  and  the  advance,  per- 
jonal  approval  of  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Army  in  each  Instance.  We  no  longer 
gjAlntain  any  computerized  intelligence  data 
tjtnkB  In  this  area,  and  a  previously  main- 
tained Identlflcfttlon  list  was  ordered  de- 
itroyed.  Intelligence  files  at  local  installa- 
tions throughout  the  Army  have  been 
screened  pursuant  to  our  June  policy  letter 
in  order  to  eliminate  civil  disturbance  In- 
formation, and  slgiUflcant  reductions  in  the 
quantity  and  scope  of  the  Information  re- 
tained have  already  been  accomplished  and 
further  reductions  are  planned. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  Im- 
poses on  t^e  Federal  Government  an  obliga- 
tion to  protect  the  states  against  "domestic 
violence."  Within  the  Federal  Oovemment, 
tbe  responsibility  for  discharging  this  Con- 
itltutlonal  obligation  faUs  principally  upon 
the  Army  We  are  taking  every  precaution  to 
balance  properly  this  Oonfftltutlonal  duty 
with  the  need  to  observe  the  Constitutional 
rights  of  citizens  as  we  collect  Information. 

The  role  of  restoring  order  In  our  cities  Is 
not  an  attractive  one  for  our  military  men, 
Involving  as  It  does  conflict  with  our  own 
cltlBens.  But  we  are  conscious — as  we  were 
especially  conscious  In  1967  and  1968 — that 
tbe  American  people  expect  that  the  armed 
forces,  when  ordered  by  the  President,  will  be 
ready  to  discharge  this  unattractive  duty, 
which  Is  Imposed  only  when  all  the  resources 
of  state  and  local  governments  have  been  ex- 
hausted. The  Implications  of  Inadequate 
preparedness  in  the  face  of  multl-clty  dis- 
orders were  and  are  clearly  unacceptable. 

It  was  this  kind  of  concern  which  got  us 
Into  the  dvll  disturbance  Intelligence  busi- 
ness. Aided  by  the  clarity  pectUlar  to  hind- 
sight, we  can  now  perceive  things  we  might 
have  done  differently  or  better.  For  one  thing, 
not  fully  realizing  the  potential  for  overly- 
expansive  efforts,  we  In  the  Penttigon — both 
rtvlUans  and  military — did  not  provide  suf- 
ficiently detailed  limitations  and  controls. 
And  some  fleld  personnel,  perhaps  out  of  an 
over-abundance  of  zeal,  on  some  very  limited 
occasions  may  have  over -stepped  the  boiind- 
■rles  of  good  sense  and  the  spirit  of  our 
policy.  As  we  bave  Identlfled  areas  requiring 
greater  controls,  we  have  developed  restric- 
tive policies  governing:  covert  operations 
(February  1969^:  computer  data  banks 
(March  1970);  civil  disturbance  Information 
generally  (June  1970);  and  Information  con- 
oemlng  threats  to  Army  property  or  func- 
tions (December  1970) .  We  will  not  hesitate 
to  Impose  any  additional  controls  which  are 
required  to  assure  that  our  collection  activi- 
ties do  not  over-step  proper  bounds. 

Learning  from  experience,  we  found  that 
certain  kinds  of  detailed  information  were 
tiot  sufficiently  useful  to  require  collection. 
But  I  do  hope  that  you,  the  Oongrese  and 
the  American  people  can  understand  that 
we  did  not  emd  do  not  have  a  program  of 
spying  on  elected  or  appointed  olflclals — or 
In  fact  on  any  clvlUans  unless  by  their  con- 
duct they  brought  themselves  to  our  atten- 
tion by  associating  with  disturbance-related 
•ctlvltle*  or  activities  directed  against  the 
Army.  To  the  extent  we  had  Information  on 
demonstrations  and  the  like.  It  was  primarily 
material  no  more  sinister  than  the  average 
wire-service  or  local  newspaper  report  of 
sImUar  Incidents.  And.  far  from  being  eager 
to  develop  a  role  In  this  area,  we  have  sought 
since  early  1969  to  find  others  to  provide  the 
Information  we  need. 

I  hope  that  this  explanation  will  place  In 
context  many  of  the  allegations  which  have 
been  receiving  widespread  publicity.  We  have, 
within  the  pyast  two  years,  devised  a  series  of 
new  policies  which  should  prevent  the  re- 
currence of  the  type  of  activities  wblch  are 
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alleged  to  have  occurred.  We  agree  that  mUl- 
tary  Involvement  In  this  eensitlve  area  mtut 
be  carefully  circumscribed  and  cloeely  super- 
vised. In  general,  I  think  we  can  now  say 
with  assurance  that  our  poUcles  comply  with 
the  objective  stated  by  Secretary  Laird  on 
December  28,  1970— that  Intelligence  activi- 
ties are  "conducted  in  a  manner  which  rec- 
ognizes and  preserves  Individual  human 
rights."  We  will  continue  to  morator  this 
area  closely  to  make  certain  that  our  regu- 
lations are  compUed  with  and  tbat  Mr.  Laird's 
concern,  which  we  share.  Is  reflected  In  the 
practices  of  units  In  the  fleld. 

I   shall    answer    your   specific,   ntunbered 
questions  as  soon  as  the  information  Is  avail- 
able. If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  me. 
Sincerely, 

Stanlxt  R.  Resob, 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Congress  of  tbx  UNrrxo  Statks, 
Washington,  D.C,  December  21, 1970. 
Hon.  Stanley  Resor, 
Secretary  of  th£  Army, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Secretary  :  Over  the  past  several 
months,  I  bave  exchanged  letters  with  Rob- 
ert E.  Jordan  m,  the  General  Coimsel  of  the 
Army,  with  regard  to  alleged  clvUlan  surveil- 
lance activities  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army. 

His  letters  to  me  of  February  25, 1970,  April 
16,  1970,  and  August  5,  1970  indicate  that 
certain  data  which  had  been  collected  by  the 
Army  has  been  destroyed.  In  addition,  para- 
graph 3  of  page  3  of  his  letter  to  me  of 
February  25;  paragraphs  3(c),  (d),  and  (e) 
of  the  June  9,  1970  letter  of  the  Acting  Adju- 
tant General  to  other  Army  units;  and  the 
Delimitation  Agreement,  AR  381-115,  up- 
dated to  July  2,  1969,  all  seem  to  Indicate 
that  whatever  "civil  disturbance-related  In- 
formation" Is  required  by  the  Army  Is  to  be 
obtained  from  tbe  FBI  and  state  and  local 
p>ollce  agencies. 

The  charges  made  last  week  by  a  former 
Army  intelligence  agent  that  he  and  others 
in  the  113th  Military  InteUlgenoe  Group  had 
luider  surveillance  Senator  Stevenson,  Con- 
gressman Mikva.  former  Governor  Kerner  and 
about  800  other  civilians  In  lUlnols  raise 
grave  questions  In  my  mind  as  to  tbe  Army's 
adherence  to  the  policies  outlined  by  Mr. 
Jordan  to  me  in  our  previous  correspondence. 

While  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  your 
statement  of  December  17  that  "had  any 
such  alleged  activities  been  conducted,  they 
would  have  been  In  violation  of  Army  po- 
licies," there  has  not  yet  been  a  clear  an- 
swer as  to  whether  these  activities  did  In 
fact  take  place,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
800  other  clvlUans  mentioned  who  axe  not 
public  ofOclalB.  The  possibility  of  such  sur- 
veillance threatens  the  basic  Uberties  of  all 
.\merlcans,  and  the  cloud  of  confusion  hang- 
ing over  tbe  facts  In  this  Instance  only  raises 
further  suspicions  of  Army  Involvement  in 
such  monitoring  activities. 

As  Congressman  Poff  said  on  the  floor  of 
the  Hoiise  on  December  IBth,  "If  the  military 
can  spy  upon  the  people's  freely  chosen  rep- 
resentative, it  can  spy  upon  thoee  who  chose 
him.  And  then,  no  man's  Uberty  is  secure." 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  full  and  frank  state- 
ment by  the  Army  on  the  nUncrts  matter 
and  on  any  clvlUan  stirveillance  generally 
would  help  to  clear  the  air  and  would  enable 
thoee  of  us  charged  with  the  public  trust  to 
take  such  actions  as  are  necessary  to  insure 
that  such  monitoring  and  the  suspicion  of  It 
are  forever  removed  from  our  country. 

Accordingly,  I  would  appreciate  your 
prompt  answers  to  the  following  questions: 

(1)  Has  the  Army  at  any  level  monitored 
and  collected  information  on  the  activities 
of  Senator  Adlal  Stevenson.  Congressman 
Abner  Mikva,  Judge  Otto  Kerner  and  some 
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800  other  clvlUans  in  the  State  of  nilnoU, 
whether  or  not  such  collection  of  data  was 
authorized  by  current  Army  poUcy?  If  so, 
what  are  the  specifics  of  such  data  coUected, 
including  period  of  time  involved,  type  of 
data  coUected,  and  methods  employed  to  ob- 
tain and  store  it? 

(2)  At  any  time,  was  coUectlon  of  such 
data  authorized  by  Army  poUcy?  If  so,  by 
what  authority  and  how  is  such  authority 
consistent  vrith  AR  381-115  and  the  letter  of 
the  Acting  Adjutant  General  of  June  9, 1970? 

(3)  If  such  data  was  collected,  are  the 
flies  now  m  existence?  If  bo,  where  are  they 
located? 

(4)  Under  the  terms  of  Section  4  (f )  and 
(g)  of  the  letter  of  June  9. 1970  of  tbe  Acting 
Adjutant  General,  on  how  many  occasions 
and  for  what  purposes  was  approval  given 
by  the  Department  of  the  Army  and  the 
F.B.I.,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  "employ  meth- 
ods of  coUectlon  other  than  liaison"  (4f) 
and  to  utilize  "covert  agent  operations"? 
(4g) 

(5)  If  the  three  public  officials  named 
above  and  800  other  clvlUans  were  the  sub- 
jects of  Army  surveillance,  what  criteria  were 
used  to  determine  which  Individuals  would 
be  the  subjects  of  surveillance? 

(6)  Does  a  microfilm  record  of  any  flies 
coUected  by  the  113th  IflO  on  civilians  exist? 
If  so,  where  Is  it? 

(7)  Does  a  microfilm  record  exist  of  an 
identlflcatlon  list  (or  blacklist)  and  a  data 
bank,  located  at  Port  Holablrd,  wblch  Mr. 
Jordan's  letter  of  February  26,  1970  said  were 
destroyed?  Does  a  microfilm  record  exist  of 
data  from  a  bank  at  Fort  Hood  which  Mr. 
Jordan's  letter  of  February  25,  1870  said  were 
destroyed?  Does  a  microfilm  record  exist  at 
data  from  a  bank  at  Port  Hood  which  Mr. 
Jordan's  letter  of  August  5,  1970  said  was 
destroyed?  If  so,  where  are  such  microfilms 
located? 

(8)  Were  the  foUowlng  activities  moni- 
tored by  Army  InteUigence  agents  In  order 
to  gather  data  on  the  Individuals  Involved: 
the  1968  Republican  and  Democratic  National 
Conventions,  the  Poor  Peoples  March  in  1868, 
tbe  Vietnam  Moratorium  in  Washington  in 
October  1969?  If  so,  under  what  authority 
did  such  monitoring  take  place? 

As  you  may  know,  the  Foreign  Operations 
and  Oovemment  Information  Subconuntttee 
of  the  House  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee, on  which  I  am  the  ranking  minority 
member,  has  a  continuing  oversight  respon- 
sibility over  coUectlon  and  dissemination  of 
information  by  the  government.  If  any  of  the 
charges  recently  made  are  true,  then  our 
subcommittee  lias  a  clear  duty  to  see  that 
these  practices  are  halted  at  once  and  ap- 
propriate records  destroyed.  I  very  much 
hope  that  the  Army  will  set  at  rest  the  minds 
of  all  Americans  by  making  a  fuU  and  clear 
statement  of  all  the  facts  concerning  the 
alleged  surveillance  In  Illinois  and  concern- 
ing the  Army's  clvlUan  survelUance  activities 
generally.  Tbe  absence  of  expUolt  and  com- 
plete statements  by  the  Army  only  encour- 
ages the  Bu^lclon  that  these  activities  did  in 
fact  take  place. 

Except  for  a  specific  national  security  re- 
qulrement  authorized  by  the  Secretary  and 
the  President,  any  generalised  surveillance 
of  ClvlUans  by  the  Army  clearly  would  be 
repug^nant  and  an  Intrusion  by  the  mlUtary 
in  an  area  reserved  by  Army  regulations  and 
Interagency  agreement  to  the  FBI  and  ci- 
vilian law  enforcement  agencies.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  Army  must  be  absolutely  scru- 
pulous not  only  in  IssiUng  appropriate  regu- 
lations and  orders,  but  in  seeing  to  It  that 
there  Is  strict  monitoring  and  accountablUty 
for  all  Intelligence  activities  so  that  local 
initiative  does  not  take  place  on  a  wide  scale 
contrary  to  national  poUcy. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

OcDKX  R.  Rxm, 


XUH 
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(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  February  17. 1971 ) 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr  Ellendbr). 

The  ChaplsUn.  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God.  our  Heavenly  Father, 
bless  our  country  and  make  It  a  blessing 
to  the  world.  Orant  that  our  ideals  smd 
aspirations  may  accord  with  Thy  will  so 
that  we  may  be  an  instrument  for  peace 
and  Justice  among  the  nations.  Orant  us 
sound  government,  good  education,  a  de- 
pendable press,  simplicity  and  integrity 
in  our  relations  one  with  another,  and 
above  all  else  the  spirit  of  service  moti- 
vated by  love. 

Bestow  Thy  divine  approbation  upon 
all  who  labor  here.  May  each  Member 
lay  hold  upon  the  spiritual  verities  that 
endure  all  time.  May  they  have  strength 
to  labor,  patience  to  endure,  persever- 
ance in  the  things  that  matter.  Orant  a 
spirit  of  mutual  understanding  and  hon- 
est respect  for  one  another  that  we  may 
dwell  together  In  unity  and  brotherhood, 
through  wtm  who  is  one  with  Thee,  even 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Thursday,  February 
18,  1971,  be  approved. 

The  PRESIDENT  pio  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 
TO  FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  be 
authorized  to  file  reports  together  with 
minority,  individual,  or  supplemental 
views  until  midnight  tonight. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  B4ANSPIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
natloos  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
nomlnatlccs  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  James  H.  Wakelin,  Jr.,  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Commerce. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  Is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 


NATIONAL  OCEANIC  AND  ATMOS- 
PHERIC ADMINISTRATION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  dlstmguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  would  like  to  ask  at  this 
time  what  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  has  in  mind  for  the  schedule  next 
week.  I  am  aware  that  the  cloture  mo- 
tion will  be  voted  upon.  I  think  it  would 
be  well  for  the  Record  to  show  the  time 
for  that  and  whatever  other  matters  the 
majority  leader  may  have  in  mind  bring- 
ing up. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  questions  raised  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Pennsylvania, 
the  minority  leader,  as  of  now,  the  vote 
on  the  cloture  motion  will  be  held  at  1 
o'clock  on  Tuesday  next.  Of  course,  the 
cloture  motion  itself  still  has  to  be  filed, 
but  I  understand  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pear- 
son* and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chitrch^  to  do  that  today. 

At  the  conclusion  of  that  vote,  it  would 
be  the  Joint  leadership's  intention  to 
meet  with  those  two  Senators,  to  find 
out  what  their  wishes  would  be.  as  to 
when  another  cloture  vote  would  take 
place.  t>ecause  I  would  anticipate  that  we 
would  not  get  suCQcient  votes  on  the  sec- 
ond attempt. 

Then,  of  course,  the  calendar  has  been 
kept  very  clear.  With  the  cooperation  of 


the  minority  leader,  we  are  up  to  date. 
The  committees  are  working. 

I  will  meet,  as  usual,  with  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  from  time  to 
time,  and  lay  out  the  .schedule  for  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  distingxiished 
majority  leader.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  majority  leader  has  met  with 
the  chairmen  of  the  standing  committees 
having  to  do  with  legislative  business.  I 
have  met  with  the  ranking  members  of 
the  same  committees.  We  have  both 
joined  in  urging  as  early  and  expeditioas 
action  on  legislative  matters  as  can  pos- 
sibly be  had. 

Right  here  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session  is  a  good  time  to  point  out  tliat 
we  are  both  very  hopeful  that  legislation 
can  be  brought  to  the  floor  expeditiously 
and  the  Nation's  business  transacted  in 
a  way  to  avoid  too  much  of  a  jam-up  at 
the  end  of  the  session,  if  we  can 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
in  full  accord  with  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader's  statement  and  views.  I 
would  point  out  that  the  money  resolu- 
tions for  the  committees  will  l)e  avail- 
able for  consideration  around  the  middle 
of  next  week,  but  it  is  my  intention  to 
discuss  this  matter  with  the  distin- 
guished Presiding  Officer  at  this  moment, 
the  President  pro  tempore,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellen- 
DER  > ,  before  any  action  is  taken  on  them. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  could  I  be  rec- 
ognized in  my  own  right? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 


LAOS;    SOME  QUESTIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  moment,  the  situation  in  Southeast 
Asia  shows  clearly  that  for  many  months 
U.S.  casualties  have  been  held  lower,  that 
fewer  Americans  have  been  engaged  in 
combat,  and  that  the  cost  of  the  war  has 
decreased.  These  are  consequences  of  the 
withdrawal  of  more  than  200,000  Amer- 
icans, a  decision  which  was  made  at  the 
outset  of  this  administration.  The  con- 
sequences are,  of  course,  welcome. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  it  is  also 
obvious  that  the  arena  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  has  been  enlarged  into  an  Indo- 
chinese  war  and  the  executive  branch 
has  made  us  partners  in  that  expansion. 
First  came  the  invasion  of  Cambodia  last 
spring  with  U.S.  groimd  forces  and  the 
subsequent  widespread  devastation  of 
what  had  been  the  stable  economic  and 
social  life  of  that  coimtry.  We  are  there 
now  with  hundreds  of  miUions  of  dollars 
in  aid  and  a  mounting  staff  of  American 
officials.  Now  there  is  the  invasion  of 
Laos  by  South  Vietnamese  ground  forces 
supported  by  American  firepower,  air- 
power  and  logistical  support  and  the  like- 
lihood of  more  intense  participation  by 
North  Vietnamese  forces  in  this  area 
close  to  its  border. 

This  recent  thrust  of  all-out  conflict 
into  still   another  region  of  Southeast 
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Asia  represents  a  gamble  which  may  not 
be  worth  the  risks  involved.  Rather  than 
a  shortening  of  the  war  and  a  further 
reduction  of  casualties,  the  consequences 
of  this  air-ground  invasion  may  be  to 
lengthen  the  war  and  increase  the  cas- 
ualties. The  outcome  of  this  new  military 
venture  depends  not  only  on  the  success 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  forces  in  Laos 
l)Ut  on  the  reaction  there  and  elsewhere 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  and  perhaps 
other  Asian  nations. 

The  gamble  in  Laos  is  likely,  in  my 
opinion,  to  make  it  still  more  difficult  to 
arrive  at  a  negotiated  settlement.  Fur- 
thermore, it  may  well  increase,  again, 
the  number  of  U.S.  casualties  and  raise 
the  number  of  American  prisoners  of  war 
who  have  been  taken  in  Southeast  Asia. 

With  regard  to  the  American  prison- 
ers, the  North  Vietnamese  have  stated 
that  the  issue  would  not  even  be  discus- 
sed until  it  is  evident  that  U.S.  forces  are 
to  be  withdrawn  completely  from  Viet- 
nam. In  my  opinion,  these  men  are  held 
as  hostages  to  that  end  and  this  action  is 
almost  certain  to  delay  their  release. 
Threats  are  not  likely  to  deter  North 
Vietnam  from  that  coiu-se. 

Nor  is  it  at  all  certain,  as  has  been 
suggested,  that — 

They — ^the  North  Vietnamese — have  to 
fight  there — In  Laos — or  give  up  the  struggle. 

The  option  is  theirs  as  it  has  been  from 
the  outset.  The  ftict  is  that  they  still  have 
many  cards  in  Cambodia,  elsewhere  in 
Laos,  in  South  Vietnam,  and  in  North 
Vietnam. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Chair  will  recognize  me,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  able  ma- 
jority leader  my  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  may  proceed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
if  they  opt  not  to  fight  at  this  time  in 
Laos?  What  if  they  do  stand  and  win 
against  South  Vietnamese  forces  in  that 
remote  area?  What  course  is  open  to  this 
Nation  then? 

What  if  they  draw  back  now  but  re- 
turn in  May  and  resume  use  of  the  pres- 
ent Ho  Chi  Minh  Trails  or  new  trails  on 
an  accelerated  basis? 

What  if  the  present  penetration 
prompts  them  to  move  further  west  on 
the  approaches  to  Thailand,  even  as  the 
incursion  into  the  Camlx)dian  border 
areas  last  spring  prompted  them  to  move 
westward  throughout  Cambodia? 

In  short,  we  must  ask  ourselves 
whether  a  temporary  invasion  of  Laos, 
and  I  emphasize  the  word  temporary, 
will  have  any  real  effect  on  the  capa- 
bilities of  North  Vietnam  to  wage  a  con- 
tinuing war  in  Southeast  Asia?  Accord- 
ing to  North  Vietnamese  calculations, 
they  have  already  been  at  war  at  least 
25  years  and  an  additional  25  years  of 
conflict  may  well  be  anticipated. 

These  are  questions  which  put  in  bal- 
ance the  military  gamble  which  Is  now 
taking  place  in  Laos.  Is  it  worth  the 
lives— American  and  others — which  It  al- 


ready claims?  Will  it  fulfill  the  objective 
of  shortening  the  war,  so  that  the  U.S. 
military  phaseout  can  be  continued  and 
accelerated?  Will  it  hasten  negotiations 
vhich  will  end  this  tragedy  and  thus  per- 
mit a  complete  U.S.  withdrawal? 

Will  it  help  the  plight  of  our  prisoners 
of  war? 

Indeed,  has  any  previous  escalation  of 
the  conflict  since  the  Tonkin  Gulf — ^the 
use  of  B-52  bombers,  the  massive  air  and 
naval  war  against  North  Vietnam,  the 
secret  air  war  in  Laos,  the  inciu-sion  into 
Cambodia — have  any  one  of  these  pre- 
vious escalations  fulfilled  its  promise  to 
these  ends? 

In  my  opinion  we  may  well  be  up 
atiainst  a  stacked  deck  in  Laos. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  we  all 
honor  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er's views  here.  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
I  cannot  accept  them  as  stated,  for  a 
number  of  reasons. 

First,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  pointed 
out  that  the  incursion  into  Cambodia  of 
last  May  was  limited,  that  it  worked,  that 
it  had  the  effect  of  cutting  off  85  percent 
of  the  supplies  being  received  by  the 
enemy  which  were  coming  through  Si- 
hanoukville.  that  we  Itnow  of,  to  all  of 
the  personnel,  and  15  percent  of  the  sup- 
plies were  coming  down  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
Trail. 

This  incursion  into  Laos  may  or  may 
not  succeed.  It  is  the  Judgment  of  our 
military  authorities  that  it  will  succeed. 
If  it  does,  it  will  severely  cripple  the 
enemy's  ability  to  resist  and  will  improve 
our  chances  in  the  talks  at  Paris  and  will 
greatly  strengthen  the  ongoing  Vietnam- 
ization  of  the  South  Vietnamese. 

If  this  happens,  then  the  enemy  will  be 
imable  to  mass  forces  for  retaliation 
during  the  dry  sesison.  He  certainly  will 
not  be  able  to  do  so  during  the  monsoon 
or  the  wet  season.  This  carries  him  on 
into  November  or  December. 

The  purpose  of  these  operations  is  to 
enable  us  to  get  our  troops  out  of  there, 
which  we  are  doing.  Our  withdrawal 
from  Indochina  is  continuing  during  the 
incursion  of  the  South  Vietnamese  into 
Laos. 

Indeed,  I  think  this  is  why  we  can 
point  to  the  cooling  of  America  and  to 
the  challenges  which  other  priorities  are 
demanding,  the  greening  of  America  and 
trie  growing  of  America. 

I  cannot  join  In  the  deploring  of  the 
successful  operations,  operations  which 
so  far  at  least,  appear  to  be  successful, 
when  everything  the  President  has  done 
has  been  proven  to  be  justifled  in  ending 
the  war. 

The  President  has  taken  large  num- 
bers of  troops  out.  And  he  wiU  take  more 
out.  On  May  1,  or  around  that  time,  there 
will  be  other  armouncements. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  not  a  height- 
ening of  the  war  but  a  constriction  of  the 
war.  The  war  has  always  been  in  Laos.  It 
has  always  been  in  Cambodia.  The  differ- 
ence is  that  only  one  side  was  able  to 
use  these  privileged  sanctuaries,  and  now 
the  other  side,  without  the  use  of  U.S. 
groimd  forces,  have  put  an  end  to  some- 
thing that  ought  to  have  been  put  an 
end  to  4  years  or  more  ago,  I  lespect- 
fully  submit. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  entitled,  "The  Curious  Liberal 
View  of  Southeast  Asia."  written  by 
Crosby  S.  Noyes  of  February  7, 1971.  This 
article  does  not  relate  to  what  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  has  had  to 
say. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Ctrwotrs  Liberal  View  of  Southeast  Asia 
(By  Crosby  S.  Noyes) 

The  anger  of  the  liberals  over  recent  devel- 
opments in  Southeast  Asia  defies  rational 
analysis. 

What  Is  it  that  they  want?  What  do  they 
really  feel?  What  would  they  do  If  they  were 
making  the  decisions  about  our  policy  In 
Asia? 

The  answers,  I  submit,  are  not  nearly  as 
simple  as  they  seem.  The  fatal  weakness  of 
the  liberal  position  at  this  point  is  that  It 
Is  Inherently  a  minority  jxjsltlon,  not  because 
the  government  or  the  majority  of  the  coun- 
try Is  reactionary  and  warlike,  but  because 
what  the  liberals  recommend  could  not  be 
adopted  by  any  American  government. 

The  one  consistent  characteristic  of  liberal 
thinking  today  is  that  of  dissent — not  from 
any  particular  policy,  but  from  any  policy 
that  has  the  slightest  chance  of  success. 
When  It  comes  to  Southeast  Asia,  the  failure 
of  American  policy  has  become  a  primary 
article  of  faith  to  practicing  liberals. 

The  anger  at  the  present  course  of  events 
is  real  enotigh.  There  is  little  that  happens 
In  this  country  or  abroad  that  does  not  fuel 
their  sense  of  exasj^eratlon  and  dismay.  Their 
capacity  for  dire  prediction  Is  limitless. 

The  liberals  are  even  angry  at  each  other. 
The  peace  movement,  they  complain,  is  dead, 
killed  off  by  the  machinations  of  a  devious 
administration.  Even  the  peace  bloc  in  the 
Senate  seems  to  be  showing  new  signs  of  in- 
decision and  impotence. 

And  meanwhile,  of  course,  everything  li 
going  to  hell  in  a  handbesket. 

The  Cambodians,  despite  all  the  predic- 
tions, are  showing  signs  of  determination  in 
resisting  the  Invasion  of  their  country  by 
North  Vietnam.  The  South  Vietnamese  are 
said  to  be  invading  Laos  with  the  object — 
Just  Imagine  it — of  breaking  up  Communist 
supply  lines  Into  their  country.  And  worst 
of  all,  the  Americans  are  helping  them,  even 
while  claiming  that  they  Intend  to  withdraw 
the  bulk  of  their  forces  in  Vietnam  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

Small  wonder  the  liberals  feel  betrayed. 
This  Is  hardly  the  scenario  they  had  In  mind 
when  the  Senate  doves  pushed  through  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  last  summer. 
And  If,  In  the  end,  they  were  unable  to  limit 
the  use  of  American  air  power  in  supporting 
actions  In  Laos  and  Cambodia,  why  surely 
the  administration  should  have  understood 
what  they  meant  to  do. 

But  what  Is  it  exactly  that  they  did  In- 
tend? The  liberal  lexicon  is  a  bit  murky 
when  it  comes  to  practical  policy,  but  a 
few  solid  points  show  through  the  rhetoric. 

They  would,  presumably,  prohibit  all  help 
for  Cambodia  and  Laos  and  for  the  South 
Vietnamese  operating  In  these  countries. 
They  also  would  set  a  firm  date  for  the  end 
of  the  American  Involvement  In  Vietnam — 
Including  the  withdrawal  of  all  American 
troops  and  support  for  the  Vietnamese  army. 
And  finally,  they  would  pull  the  rug  out  from 
under  the  "unrepresentative  and  repressive" 
government  in  Saigon  and  set  up  In  its  place 
a  coalition  willing  to  come  to  terms  with 
Hanoi. 

Or  would  they? 

The  curious  thing  about  the  Senate  lib- 
erals Is  that  while  they  readily  make  ruinous 
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suggestions  about  what  others  might  do. 
they  show  little  Best  for  putting  such  siigges- 
tlooa  Into  effect.  The  cbAnces.  for  Instance, 
of  extending  the  Cooper-Church  ameadment 
to  cover  the  use  of  Aznerlr«n  air  power  In 
Cambodia  and  Laos  are  rated  at  practically 
zero. 

If  you  ask  them,  furthermore,  whether 
they  really  would  prefer  to  see  a  Communist 
government  In  control  In  Cambodia  or  Laos, 
they  will  say  of  course  not.  If  you  ask  them 
who  would  be  served  by  a  public  timetable 
for  an  American  departure  from  Vietnam, 
they  change  the  subject.  If  you  aak  them 
whether  they  consider  the  government  In 
Hanoi  more  representative  and  leas  ropres- 
sive  than  the  one  in  Saigon,  they  say  It  Is 
beside  the  point. 

More  than  anything  else,  one  feels,  there 
Is  an  apprehension  that  It  may  all  work 
out — that  the  disaster  they  have  been  pre- 
dicting BO  relentlessly  over  the  years  may 
not  actually  come  about.  It  Is.  quite  obvi- 
ously, a  1UXIU7  which  only  the  opposition 
can  afTord.  And  the  liberals  at  this  point 
seem  devoutly  attached  to  their  opposition 
role. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  has  had  to  say. 

I  am  distressed  by  the  continuing  criti- 
cism of  our  actions  In  Southeast  Asia, 
specifically  our  bombing  of  Laos  and 
Cambodia.  This  running  commentary  In 
many  instances  is  little  more  than  "cry- 
ing wolf." 

I  regret  these  attacks  against  the  Pres- 
ident, becaiose  they  only  hinder  our  ef- 
forts to  withdraw  American  fighting  men 
from  this  conflict  and  make  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  achieve  a  negotiated 
peace. 

Is  it  not  time  to  put  aside  partisan 
caterwauling  and  unite  in  commom  pur- 
pose to  end  this  tragic  war?  Is  It  not  time 
to  stop  trying  to  use  American  POW's  as 
political  pawns? 

No  one  wants  to  prolong  any  war.  In- 
stead of  being  "barbaric."  our  bombing 
missions  in  Laos  and  Cambodia  were 
called  to  hit  the  enemies'  last  remaining 
supply  route — to  destroy  their  ammuni- 
tion, supplies,  and  food — and,  therefore, 
their  ability  to  wage  war. 

The  President  has  kept  his  word  to 
the  American  people.  Critics  should  note 
that  we  now  have  some  330.000  men  in 
Vietnam.  200.000  less  than  were  there  2 
years  ago.  We  continue  to  negotiate  sin- 
cerely—without any  respcMise  from  the 
North  Vietnamese  other  than  the  usual 
diatribe. 

We  continue  to  seek  humane  treat- 
ment and  early  release  of  American  pris- 
oners of  war — without  any  response 
from  North  Vietnam;  other  than  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  abuse  of  our  men. 

Is  it  America  that  is  now  at  fault?  I 
think  not.  Nor  do  I  believe  charges  of 
political  malfeasance  assist  the  cause  of 
peace  or  the  hope  for  early  return  of  our 
men. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see has  had  an  opportunity  to  read  to  full 
the  remarks  which  I  made,  he  will  under- 
stand that  I  was  not  attacking  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  I  have  never 
attacked  any  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  realize  the  tremendous  responsi- 
bilities which  any  President  has.  How- 
ever, by  the  same  token,  I  am  aware  of 


the  responsibilities  which  we  as  todlvld- 
nal  Senators  have. 

In  response  to  the  remarks  of  my  dis- 
tinguished coimterpart,  the  minority 
leader,  may  I  say  that  I.  too,  am  pleased 
that  as  far  as  the  reactions  of  the  United 
States  are  concerned,  this  represents  a 
cooling-off  period,  to  use  his  words.  But 
the  fact  that  there  is  such  a  period  does 
not  mean  that  these  questions  which  I 
have  raised  in  relation  to  Vietnam  and 
Indochina,  and  which  may  well  spread 
elsewhere,  are  not  worthy  of  considera- 
tion by  the  Senate  and  the  American 
people. 

I  believe  that  in  the  course  of  my  re- 
marks I  gave  the  President  full  credit  for 
the  withdrawal  of  troops  and  the  slowing 
down  of  the  war  up  to  this  time.  But  it  is 
pretty  fair  to  say  that  imder  the  present 
circumstances  the  war  might  well  be  in- 
creased and  expanded,  the  casualties 
could  be  increased,  the  possibilities  of  the 
release  of  the  POW's  could  be  decreased, 
and  our  chances  for  success,  wiiich  are 
not  very  good  at  the  present,  would  not 
be  bettered  in  the  negotiations  at  Paris. 

One  thing  I  have  not  forgotten — and 
do  not  intend  to  forget — Is  the  casualty 
lists  that  come  in.  I  have  not  gotten  an 
answer  as  to  the  latest  casualties,  for  the 
last  3  weeks,  from  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

As  of  January  9,  1971,  however.  53.359 
Americans  have  died,  44,268  in  combat, 
and  9.091  in  noncombat  capacities.  The 
number  of  men  woimded  is  293.612  and 
the  total  figure  of  casualties  is  346,971. 
I  daresay  that  figure  has  Increased  by 
several  thousand  in  the  past  month, 
coimting  both  dead  and  woimded. 

So  I  rise  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  as 
I  always  try  to  do  with  a  proper  under- 
standing of  the  situation  which  con- 
fronts this  Nation,  of  a  deep  appreciation 
of  the  responsibilities  which  are  the  Pres- 
ident's, but  not  forgetting  for  a  moment 
that  we,  as  Senators,  have  a  responsi- 
bility, and  it  Is  our  duty  and  our  obliga- 
tion, to  express  our  thoughts  when  we 
can  In  good  conscience. 

Mr.  CHURCH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  his  excellent  statement  on  the 
most  recent  developments  in  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Any  intimation  to  the  effect  that  the 
majority  leader  expresses  a  partisan  view 
with  regard  to  the  war  is  so  completely 
and  utterly  refuted  by  the  record  that  I 
hardly  need  stress  it  here.  Nevertheless, 
the  Senate  will  remember  well  that  the 
majority  leader  began  to  express  his  mis- 
givings concerning  this  war  long  ago 
durtng  the  tenure  of  the  Democratic 
President.  He  has  been  consistent 
tliroughout  the  years  In  admonishing 
against  expansion  of  that  war  and  Amer- 
ican participation  in  it.  If  his  advice  had 
t)een  taken  years  ago,  53,000  Americans 
would  not  have  died  In  Vietnam  and  a 
quarter  of  a  million  men  would  not  have 
been  maimed  and  wounded. 

I,  for  one,  am  glad  the  dLstinguiahed 
majority  leader  continues  to  speak  out. 
History  bears  out  the  accuracy  of  his 


forecasts  in  the  past  and  the  soundness  of 
his  misgivings. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  wish  to  say  most  respectfully  to 
tlie  able  Senator  from  Tennessee  that  I 
have  read  the  statement  by  our  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  I  listened 
with  great  care  as  he  made  that  state- 
ment. 

I  recognize  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  did  not  criticize  the  ma- 
jority leader  by  name  in  hts  remarks,  but 
coming  on  the  heels  of  the  remarks  by 
the  majority  leader  it  can  be  appropri- 
ately inferred  by  readers  of  the  Record 
and  those  who  heard  the  remarks  that 
some  criticism  might  have  been  meant 
and  directed  to  the  majority  leader  for 
the  statement  he  had  just  made. 

In  the  majority  leader's  prepared 
statement  there  was  no  "criticism"  of 
the  President.  There  was  no  attack  on 
the  President.  I  am  using  now  the  words 
of  the  able  Senator  from  Tennessee,  a£ 
I  recall  them.  He  used  the  words  "attacks 
a*fainst  the  President."  There  was  no 
attack  against  the  President  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  in  his  statement.  There  was 
no  "partLsanship." 

I  have  b)een  in  the  Senate  for  12  years, 
and  I  have  seen  less  "partisanship"  dis- 
played by  the  majority  leader  than  I 
have  seen  displayed  by  any  other  leader 
in  my  12  years  in  the  Senate,  my  6  years 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  my 
6  years  to  both  houses  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Legislature.  There  is  supposed  to  be 
a  little  partisanship  to  a  party  leader, 
but  there  was  none  to  this  speech  by  the 
disttoguished  majority  leader. 

The  majority  leader  did  not  say  any- 
thing that  woiild  todlcate  an  attempt  to 
"use  American  prisoners  of  war  as  politi- 
cal pawns."  I  thtok  the  record  should  be 
made  clear  that  the  majority  leader 
raised  legitimate  questions — questions 
that  should  be  raised.  I  salute  him  for 
raistog  those  questons.  I  would  have  a 
few  of  my  own.  For  example,  I  would 
like  to  see  a  more  deftoitive  annotmce- 
ment  on  how  much  this  operation  is 
costing  the  United  States  to  men  and 
materiel,  the  exact  number  of  heli- 
copters that  have  been  downed,  and  the 
number  of  helicopters  that  could  not  be 
retrieved.  I  would  like  to  know  how  many 
Americans  have  died  as  a  result  of  this 
offensive.  I  do  not  necessarily  criticize 
the  efforts  being  made  in  Laos  by  rais- 
ing these  questions,  but  they  are  legiti- 
mate questions.  Of  course.  North  Viet- 
namese troops  are  betog  forced  to  fight. 
If  they  chose  not  to  do  so,  the  Ho  Chi 
Mtoh  Trail  would  be  effectively  cut  and 
the  threat  to  American  forces  in  South 
Vietnam  would  be  weakened.  There  are 
two  sides  to  the  issue,  but  the  questions 
raised  here  today  are  reasonable  and 
pertinent. 

I  hoped  we  would  be  very  careful  not  to 
mistoterpret  as  partisan  that  which  was 
not  partisan  or  as  an  attack  upon  the 
President  that  which  was  not.  The  state- 
ment by  the  majority  leader  was  clear 
and  ought  not  be  misunderstood. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
to  the  distlngiilshed  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  and  particularly  to  the  dlstln- 
giiished  majority  leader  that  I  appreci- 


ate their  comments.  I,  too.  regret  that  m> 
remarks  fell  Immediately  followtog  the 
remarks  by  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

I  would  point  out  for  the  record  that 
my  remarks  were  prepared  prior  to  the 
session  of  the  Senate  this  morning,  and 
in  response  to  comments  I  read  to  the 
newspaper  last  eventog  and  this  momtog. 
Tboee  statements  stated  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  given  up  on  a  political  solu- 
tion, and  that  he  has  given  up  on  negotia- 
tions in  Paris,  and  that  he  has  given  up 
on  the  release  of  our  prisoners  and  is 
flirting  with  world  war  III.  Those  are 
statements  with  which  I  categorically 
disagree.  Again  I  was  respondtog  to  the 
press  account  I  read  to  the  momtog 
newspapers. 

I  want  to  make  the  situation  absolutely 
clear  that  I  did  not  refer  to  the  distin- 
fuiflhed  majority  leader  in  my  charges  of 
partisarLshlp  or  charges  of  playing  with 
our  American  prisoners  of  war.  I  would 
not  do  so. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
press my  thanks  to  the  disttoguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  for  his  most 
gracious  remarks.  I  feel  now  that  he  had 
somethtog  else  to  mind  at  the  time.  It 
was  an  unfortimate  cotocldence  that  all 
of  these  remarks  happen  to  come  at  the 
same  time,  and  I  think  now  the  record 
will  not  be  misinterpreted. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 


supposed  threat  of  bigger  wars  creeping 
Into  the  Senate  itself. 


WORLD  WAR  in 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  rather  irresponsible  talk 
going  around  these  days  about  the  threat 
of  world  war  HI.  A  week  or  so  ago  a 
well-known  commentator  for  the  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  System's  radio  net- 
work made  a  gloomy  prediction  that 
world  war  HI  Is  standiiig  to  the  wings 
waiting  to  move  onto  center  stage  in  the 
Middle  East.  He  somehow  left  the  im- 
pression the  United  States  was  encourag- 
ing the  new  act. 

Now  my  esteemed  colleague  the  Jimlor 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
OovntN)  comes  to  the  fore  with  a  pre- 
diction that  the  South  Vietnamese  at- 
tacks toto  Laos  win  bring  on  world  war 
m.  Again,  the  blame  for  this  supposed 
grave  and  imminent  danger  is  placed  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  United  States. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  really  thinks  we  are  in 
urgent  danger  of  touchtog  off  world  war 
m.  It  has  become  increasingly  evident 
over  the  past  9  months  that  the  efforts 
to  wind  down  the  war  in  Vietnam  are 
succeeding  and  that  to  spite  of  small  and 
occasional  flareups,  the  danger  of  this 
limited  war  becoming  a  major  conflagra- 
tion are  less  now  than  they  have  been 
for  a  decade. 

There  are  those  outside  the  Senate  who 
see  some  political  advantage  to  be  gained 
by  this  kind  of  gloom  talk,  raistog  a  non- 
existent threat  of  world  war  HI  and 
placing  the  supposed  threat  at  the  door 
of  the  White  House.  This  effort  to  Instill 
fear  into  the  American  people  Is  a  blatant 
effort  to  use  war  and  the  threat  of  war 
for  partisan  political  advantage. 

It  Is  thus  even  more  shocking  to  ftod 
this  ktod  of  partisan  use  of  war  and  the 


PAYMENTS  TO  CERTAIN  EMPLOY- 
EES OF  SENATE  COMMITTEES 
PROM  THE  CONTINOENT  FUND 
OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  minority  leader  and  my- 
self, I  send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

S.  Res.  51 

Renolv€d.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  the 
compensation  of  employees  of  Senate  com- 
mittees which  would  have  been  payable  on 
February  19  If  Senate  resolutions  referred 
to  and  under  consideration  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  had  been 
agreed  to  by  that  date,  such  payments  to 
be  ctiarged  to  the  aforesaid  resolutions,  if 
and  when  agreed  to  by  the  Senate.  If  any 
such  resolution  falls  to  be  agreed  to,  pay- 
ments made  to  the  employees  under  this 
resolution  shall  be  charged  to  this  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  51)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OP  RULE  XXII  OF  THE 
STANDING  RULES  OF  THE  SEN- 
ATE—CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  under  the  provision  of  para- 
graph 2  of  rule  XXII  of  the  Standtog 
Rules  of  the  Senate  a  motion  signed  by 
myself  and  22  other  colleagues,  a  motion 
to  brtog  to  a  close  the  debate  on  whether 
to  proceed  to  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  9.  and  I  ask  that  It  be  read. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  Chair  directs  the 
clerk  to  state  the  motion. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
cloture  motion,  as  follows: 

Ci-onmB  Motion 
We.  the  undersigned  Senators,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXn  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  the  mo- 
tion to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Resolution  (8,  Res.  9)  amending  Rule  XXn 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  with  re- 
sfject  to  the  limitation  of  debate. 

Prakk  Church,  Robbht  Orutin.  Mtke 
MANsnELD,  Hugh  Scott,  Jambs  B.  Pear- 
son, Adlai  Sttvenson.  John  Tunnet. 
Waltkk  p.  Mostoale.  Joskph  M.  Mon- 
tota,  Prxd  Harris,  Oeorge  McOovesn. 
Thomas  F.  Eaoleton,  Llotd  Bentsxn. 
Richard  S.  Schweiker,  Charles  Perct. 
Robert  Tatt,  Claibcrne  Peix.  Marlow 
Cook,  Cujtord  P.  Case,  Jenktvos 
Randolph. 


INATTENTION  TO  THE  NEEDS  OF 
THE  PEOPLE  OP  IDAHO  BY  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OP  TRANSPORTA- 
TION 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  19  days 
ago.  I  Jotoed  other  members  of  the  Idaho 


congressional  delegation  to  protesting 
to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  the 
virtual  isolation  of  the  State  of  Idaho 
from  the  National  Rail  Passenger  Net- 
work. 

This  is  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to 
thousands  of  my  fellow  Idahoans  and  I 
have  anxiously  awaited  a  reply  from  the 
Department  of  Transportation.  To  date, 
no  reply  has  been  received.  I  consider 
this  delay  unnecessary  and  unwar- 
ranted. 

Today.  I  have  sent  a  telegrsmi  to  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  John  Volpe  ex- 
presstog  my  concern  to  this  matter.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  letter  sent  by  the  Idaho  congres- 
sional delegation  to  Secretary  Volpe  and 
the  copy  of  my  telegram  to  him  appear 
at  this  potot  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  telegram  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

TJS.  Sxmar, 
WoiMngton,  D.C.,  February  t,  1871, 
Hon.  John  A.  Volpe, 

Secretary,  Department  of  Transportation. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Secretary  Volpe:  Our  understanding 
of  the  final  report  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  Basic  National  RaU  Passenger 
System  by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion is  that  no  passenger  service  will  be  pro- 
vided to  our  state  of  Idaho,  either  on  a 
North-South  or  East-West  basis. 

Not  only  has  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation refused  to  accept  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion that  trains  35  and  86  providing  North- 
South  service  between  Butte,  Montana,  and 
Salt  Lake  City  be  included  In  the  system  but, 
in  addition,  it  appears  that  the  Department 
has  dropped  from  Its  final  report  the  prelim- 
inary designation  of  a  Chicago-Seattle  route 
passing  through  the  Southern  portion  of  our 
state  with  possible  stops  at  PocateUo  and 
Boise.  Our  reading  of  this  report  indicates 
that  the  State  of  Idaho  is  left  totally  bar- 
ren of  any  rail  transportation  facilities  un- 
der the  Department's  plan. 

This  virtual  isolation  of  our  state  under 
this  final  report  we  most  vigorously  protest. 
We  fail  to  understand  how  an  "Integrated 
National  Rail  Network"  can  be  achieved  by 
the  blanket  denial  of  such  service  to  our 
state,  and  its  major  population  cen-ters. 

Frankly,  we  are  shocked  not  only  at  this 
action,  but  also  by  the  arbitrary  manner  in 
which  it  was  accomplished.  At  the  time  of 
the  submission  of  the  preliminary  report,  a 
distinct  impression  was  made  that  this  was 
the  minimal  basis  of  essential  passenger 
service.  Now,  only  eight  weeks  later,  it  has 
been  determined  that  the  possible  PocateUo- 
Bolse  stops  are  no  longer  essential.  We  do 
not  think  It  Improper  to  insist  that  an  ade- 
quate explanation  be  made  as  to  why  the 
Pocatello-Bolse  stops  have  now  been  deemed 
dispensable.  And,  further,  why  the  subject 
was  ignored  in  the  final  report,  which  spoke 
only  of  "additions"  to  the  preliminary  routes. 
Your  early  attention  to  this  oversight 
would  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Lkn    B.    Joroon, 
Frank  Chttrcr, 
jAitxs  McClxtrx, 
Orval  Hansen. 

TT-S.  Senate. 
reliniary  It.  1971. 
John  A.  Volpe, 
Secretary  of  Transportation, 
Department  of  Transportation, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

On  February  1,  1971.  I,  along  with  other 
members  of  the  Idaho  Congressional  Delega- 
tion, requested  from  you,  In  writing,  your 
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reasons  for  the  Isolation  o/  the  State  of 
Idaho  from  the  National  Rail  Passenger 
System.  It  Is  now  the  19th  of  February  and 
I  have  received  no  reply  from  you  or  your 
Department  to  that  letter. 

This  Is  a  matter  vitally  affecting  thousands 
of  Idaboans  who  have  a  direct  Interest  In  the 
actions  of  your  Department  and  this  admin- 
istration In  eliminating  greatly  needed  rail 
passenger  service  In  our  State.  This  delay 
In  falling  to  respond  to  our  concern  Is  not 
acceptable. 

I  respectfully  request  an  Immediate  answer 
to  our  request. 

Pkank  Church, 

VS.  Senate. 


THE  PRESroENTIAL  CANDIDATES 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  between 
January  25  and  January  30  there  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Evening  Star  a 
series  of  .six  articles  on  the  leading  Demo- 
cratic contenders  for  the  1972  Presiden- 
tial nomination. 

Written  by  Star  writers  Paul  Hope  and 
James  Doyle,  the  articles  present  an  ex- 
cellent series  of  profiles  on  several  of  our 
colleagues  In  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  series  to 
my  colleagues,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  articles  appear  at  this 
point  in  the  Congressionai.  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

McOovEKN  Staxts  Down  a  Long  Road 
(By  Paul  Hop«) 

"I  recognize."  said  Sen.  George  S  Mc- 
Ocvem,  "that  I  don't  have  flash,  status  or 
favored  position  that  might  be  desirable." 

But  the  48-year-old  South  Dakota  liberal 
does  lay  claim  to  a  large  amount  of  tenacity, 
truthfulness  and  conviction  and  to  being  out 
front  on  the  Issues. 

He  expects  to  parlay  that,  hard  work  for 
the  next  year  and  a  half,  plus  a  bit  of  good 
luck.  Into  the  1972  Democratic  presidential 
nomination. 

McQovern  Is  the  first  man  since  Andrew 
Jackson  145  years  ago  to  announce  his  can- 
didacy so  early 

He  said  he  became  the  first  out  of  th? 
starting  gate  because  he  had  to  get  In  earlv 
to  build  a  political  base  for  the  preferential 
primaries  that  begin  next  winter  in  the  snows 
of  New  Hampshire. 

Between  now  and  then,  he  and  the  small 
staff  working  out  of  an  old  house  a  block 
from  his  Senate  office  have  a  motmtaln  of 
work  to  do. 

There  Is  mooey  to  be  raised — lots  of  It. 
There  are  thousands  of  contacts  to  be  made 
with  people  who  count  In  politics  across  the 
nation.  There  are  speeches  to  be  given,  pri- 
mary laws  to  be  studied  and  Issues  to  be 
researched. 

Overlaying  It  all  Is  the  need  for  McQovem 
to  cut  into  the  forxnidable  strength  of  Sen. 
Edmijnd  S.  Muskle,  the  front-runner  from 
Maine. 

McQovem  recognizes  that  he  is  starting 
from  a  position  pretty  far  back  and  that 
the  woods  may  be  full  of  hunters  looking  for 
the  same  prize. 

One  of  the  reasona  for  hla  early  announce- 
ment obviously  is  to  discourage  some  of  the 
other  candidates  who  would  be  competing  for 
the  same  money  and  potential  supporters. 
For  instance.  Sen.  Harold  Hughes  of  Iowa, 
who  Is  testing  the  waters,  would  cut  Into 
McOovern's  base. 

On  the  other  hand,  McOovem  probably 
would  be  quite  happy  to  see  someone  like 
Sen.  Harry  M.  Jackson  of  Washington  get 
In  because  that  could  be  very  damaging  to 
Muakle. 

Regardless  of  who  or  bow  many  decide  to 


take  the  plunge,  McOovem  says  he's  in  for 
the  duration.  The  only  thing  that  could 
make  him  back  away  from  that  pledge  he  has 
made  to  himself  and  his  followers  would  be 
a  serlee  of  devastating  defeats  in  early  pri- 
maries— a  situation  he  does  not  anticipate. 

McOovern  has  really  been  In  the  race  ever 
since  the  1988  convention  where  he  was  the 
leader  of  the  disorganized  followers  of  Robert 
F.  Kennedy.  After  Kennedy  was  assassinated 
the  night  of  the  June  California  primary. 
McOovern  waited  a  long  time  before  trying 
to  pull  the  remnants  of  the  Kennedy  organi- 
zation together,  and  he  wound  up  third  in 
the  convention  balloting  behind  nominee 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  and  Sen.  Eugene  J. 
McCarthy 

After  Humphrey  was  defeated  by  President 
Nixon,  McOovern  made  no  secret  of  the  fact 
he  was  Interested  In  1972  He  Is  restive  In 
the  Senate,  as  Eugene  McCarthy  was,  be- 
cause he  feels  a  senator  can  have  only  a 
limited  Impact  on  the  course  the  nation  will 
follow. 

The  presidency  is  where  the  action  is  and 
that's  where  McOovern  wants  to  be. 

OPINED    OmCE     IN     JtJI.T 

McOovem  began  his  quest  in  earnest  last 
July  when  he  opened  a  political  headquar- 
ters separate  from  his  Senate  office 

His  political  operation  at  201  Maryland 
Ave  NE  is  being  run  by  Oary  Hart,  a  32-year- 
old  Denver  lawyer  who  worked  at  the  Justice 
Department  under  Robert  P.  Kennedy  and 
was  a  Western  regional  coordinator  for  the 
1968  Kennedy  campaign. 

Political  research  is  being  handled  by  RIck 
Stearns,  26-year-old  Rhodes  scholar  who  was 
a  Midwest  coordinator  In  the  1968  McCarthy 
campaign 

The  paid  staff  numbers  fewer  than  a  half- 
dozen  but  it  will  be  enlarged  con.slderably 
now  that  McOovern's  candidacy  has  been 
announced  In  addition  to  the  paid  help, 
volunteers  have  been  In  plentiful  supply  and 
the  quarters  are  cramp>ed. 

Already  the  staff  has  compiled  a  quarter- 
million  names  for  a  computer  mailing  an- 
nouncing his  candidacy. 

Unlike  Muskle,  McOovern  hasn't  acquired 
a  coterie  of  top-level  advisers.  For  many 
months  Muskle  has  been  drawing  on  advice 
from  a  brain  trust  made  up  In  large  part  of 
men  who  occupied  high  posts  In  past  admin- 
istrations. But  so  far  McOovem  has  been 
relying  pretty  much  on  his  own  Ingenuity 
and  his  own  firm  convictions  In  plotting  his 
course  on  the  Issues. 

He  has  Just  begun  to  organize  a  "citizens  ' 
commltiee  and  expects  that  before  long  there 
will  be  a  lot  of  prominent  names  en  It. 

The  citizens  committee  is  being  put  to- 
gether by  John  W.  Douglas,  son  of  former 
Illinois  Sen.  Paul  Douglas;  Jean  West  wood. 
Democratic  national  commltteewoman  from 
Utah,  and  Bialr  Clark.  1968  campaign  man- 
ager for  McCarthy. 

Fund  raising  is  under  the  direction  of 
Henry  KImelman.  a  Virgin  Islands  business- 
man who  has  the  title  of  financial  chair- 
man. Under  him  are  two  principal  fund 
raisers  for  tlie  Eastern  and  Western  parts  of 
the  country. 

Handling  the  West  Is  Max  Palevsky,  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee  of  Xerox 
Inc.  For  the  East  Is  James  Kerr,  president  of 
AVCO,  an  aviation  oriented  conglomerate. 

McOovern  wants  to  raise  SI  million  in 
1971  He  expects  to  spend  half  of  that  this 
year  and  have  the  other  half  ready  to  begin 
the  primaries  in  1972  Assuming  that  he 
makes  a  substantial  showing  in  the  early 
primaries,  he  expects  money  will  begin  com- 
ing in  greater  abundance 

That  list  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  names 
i.>  an  Important  element  in  the  fund-rals- 
iBg  effort  and  many  of  the  names  got  there 
because  McOovern  was  looking  ahead 
months  ago  when  he  was  engaged  In  other 
successful  money-raising   ventures. 


McOovern,  along  with  Republican  Sen 
Mark  O.  Hatfield  of  Oregon,  raised  more 
than  a  half-million  dollars  to  finance  a  pub- 
licity campaign  for  the  McOovern -Hatfield 
bin  last  year  which  would  have  placed  a 
time  limit  on  withdrawing  American  troops 
from  Vietnam.  McOovem  also  led  a  drive 
that  raised  912  million  for  liberal  Demo- 
cratic senators  in   last  fall's  elections. 

KEPT    NAin   LISTS 

McOovern  got  to  keep  the  names  on  the 
lists  from  which  this  money  whs  raised. 

The  McOovern  forces  also  expect  to  get 
a  good  deal  of  seed  money  from  some  of  the 
wealthy  Democrats  who  have  helped  bank- 
roll the  peace  movement  for  several  years 

McOovern  dislikes  political  labels  but  he 
acknowledges  that  many  look  upon  Muskle 
as  a  centrist  candidate  and  himself  as  more 
to  the  left. 

"You  can't  any  longer  define  center,  left 
and  right.  What  is  important  is  how  soon 
you  come  to  grips  with  a  problem,"  he  said. 

If  a  liberal  Is  one  who  simply  wants  to 
spend  more  and  more  money  then  he  would 
like  to  pass  up  being  labeled  a  liberal,  he  said. 
"I'm  skeptical  of  Just  shoveling  out  money 
for  new  programs." 

But  he  said  that  being  In  the  center  "some- 
times simply  means  you're  sluggish." 

McOovem  scarcely  disguises  his  criticism 
of  Muskle'B  cautious  approach.  As  the  cam- 
paign progresses,  this  criticism  no  doubt  will 
get  more  open  and  sharper. 

"Muskle  Is  less  inclined  to  advocate  new 
and  far-reaching  solutions.  He  Is  more  In- 
clined to  move  on  a  cautious  basis,"  he  said 
during  an  interview 

"To  Just  be  competing  with  Ed  for  the  cen- 
ter of  the  road  doesn't  make  sense.  To  win. 
I've  got  to  do  a  better  Job  of  defining  the 
problems  and  offering  solutions.  To  some  my 
solutions  may  seem   rather  radical  " 

One  of  McOovern's  problems,  according  to 
many  who  are  skeptical  of  his  chances,  is  that 
he  comes  across  more  like  a  nice  Sunday 
school  teacher  than  a  forceful  politician 
McOovern  thinks  he  can  change  that  image. 

SEEKS  COMMUNICATION 

"I'm  going  to  demonstrate  that  I  do  com- 
municate effectively.  I  do  come  across  with 
fjeople  In  an  auditorium.  I  recognize  I  don't 
have  flash  .  .  and  one  reason  for  announcing 
early  and  getting  In  the  primaries  Is  to  dem- 
onstrate that  tenacity,  truthfulness  and 
conviction  are  more  important  than  char- 
isma. 

"I  think  the  country  Is  a  little  tired  of 
hard-sell  Image-making." 

Discussing  Muskle's  Image  of  coolness  and 
calmness.  McOovern  said  :  "I  can  demonstrate 
those,  plus  I  can  show  I  have  faced  hard  Is- 
sues directly.  I  think  a  candidate  has  to  be 
able  to  demonstrate  that  he  stood  on  the 
Issues." 

McOovern's  most  prominent  out-front 
stance  has  been  on  Vietnam.  He  was  an 
early  and  consistent  critic  of  policies  of  both 
the  Johnson  and  Nlzon  administrations. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate's  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  he 
has  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  fight  against 
hunger. 

And  he  has  been  the  most  prominent  leader 
since  the  1968  convention  of  efforts  to  reform 
Democratic  party  procedures  for  selecting 
convention  delegates.  He  resigned  only  a  few 
weeks  ago  from  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Commission  on  Party  Structure  and  Delegate 
Selection,  popularly  known  as  the  McOovem 
Commission. 

EMPHASIS    ON    PRIMARIES 

McOovern  said  the  new  guldeimee  his  com- 
mission has  outlined  for  broader  participa- 
tion by  Democratic  voters  in  the  nominating 
process  will  place  a  new  emphasis  on  the 
presidential  primaries. 

But  he  thinks  anyone  who  la  Interested  in 
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the  ncoilnatlon  can't  Just  sit  back  and  wait 
for  the  primaries. 

"Anyone  who  does  that  is  not  going  to  be 
m  It.  Things  are  moving  too  fast,"  he  said. 

That's  why  he  announced  so  early  and  in- 
tends to  concentrate  the  next  12  months  on 
buUdmg  a  political  base  for  the  primary 
fights. 

He  hasn't  decided  yet  exactly  what  pri- 
maries to  go  into,  but  he  says  It  will  be  a 
•sizable  number  " 

His  Inclination  now  is  to  go  into  the  first 
one  In  New  Hampshire,  although  he  thinks 
that  is  Muskle  territory. 

"If  I  can  get  even  16  to  20  percent  there, 
It  will  do  two  things:  It  will  demonstrate 
that  I  have  a  hard  core  of  followers  and  it 
win  keep  me  Ln  the  national  limelight." 

He  said  he  would  expect  to  "do  well"  In 
such  states  as  Wisconsin,  Nebraska,  Oregon 
and  California 

McQovem  expects  to  be  active  In  the  Sen- 
ate, too.  He  plans  to  reintroduce  the  Mc- 
Oovern-Hatfield  bill  to  end  U.S.  participation 
in  the  Vietnam  war  by  the  end  of  1971. 

ECONOMIC   CONVERSION 

He  Intends  to  push  for  "economic  conver- 
sion"  legislation  which  would  require  defense 
and  space  Industries  to  set  aside  a  percentage 
of  Income  for  conversion  to  peacetime  pro- 
duction. 

He  will  press  for  Improvements  in  the  food 
stamp  program,  which  he  considers  the  most 
effective  method  of  combatting  hunger.  "I 
want  to  be  able  to  say  by  the  end  of  1971  we 
have  put  an  end  to  hunger  in  this  country," 
he  said. 

He  expects  to  play  an  active  role  in  pro- 
moting legislation  for  national  health  Insur- 
ance and  for  Improving  health  facilities. 

He  said  he  will  give  strong  support  to 
President  Nixon's  welfare  reform  program 
and  his  legislation  to  share  federal  revenues 
with  the  states 

If  the  nationwide  polls  are  any  indication, 
McOovem  has  a  long  way  to  go.  He  has  been 
drawing  only  2  to  3  percent  in  those  periodic 
popularity  contests. 

But  he  is  Inclined  to  discount  the  polls  at 
this  piolnt.  "All  they  do  is  give  an  indication 
of  what  your  recognition  factor  is,"  he  said. 

He  thinks  support  will  begin  finning  up 
now  that  he  has  announced  his  candidacy. 
"What  I'm  told,"  he  said,  "Is  that  if  I'm 
serious  about  running,  they'll  be  serious 
about  supporting  me. ' 

The  soft-spoken  son  of  a  minister,  a  former 
teacher,  and  World  War  II  bomber  pilot,  has 
never  been  more  serious. 

Clearly  and  Uncomportablt  Arsao 
( By  Paul  Hope ) 

One  of  Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskle'B  favorite 
expressions  goes  like  tills:  'I'm  not  going  to 
twist  myself  out  of  Joint   for  anyone." 

But  that  doesn't  mean  that  he  won't  do  a 
powerful  lot  of  stretching — on  his  own  and 
under  pressure — between  now  and  Demo- 
cratic convention  eve  1972. 

"Steady  Ed"  Muskle  is  the  frontrunner  for 
the  presidential  nomination  by  almost  every- 
one's definition. 

But  there  Is  an  element  that  may  be  sig- 
nificant running  through  the  comment  about 
Muskle:  Almost  no  one  is  willing  to  say  with 
finality  that  he  wiU  be  the  nominee. 

One  of  the  ""darkhorse"  candidates,  of 
wiiich  there  are  many,  was  talJdng  the  other 
day  about  Muskle's  problems. 

"Two  things,"  he  said.  "First.  Ed  Is  not  as 
clear  cut,  as  though  as  he  might  be  on  the 
Issues.  The  other  is  more  tactical:  he  seems 
to  be  too  much  tied  to  the  (Lyndon)  John- 
son people." 

And  on  the  other  side  of  town,  a  Republi- 
can party  official,  perhaps  with  a  strong  ele- 
ment of  wishful  thinking,  predicted  that 
Muskle  will  not  be  the  nominee. 

The  thinking  now  among  Republican  strat- 


egists seems  to  be  that  the  56 -year-old 
Muskle  would  be  the  hardest  for  President 
Nixon  to  beat.  They  see  him  as  the  Demo- 
crat most  attuned  to  the  center — the  place 
that  Nixon  tries  to  occupy — and  they  see  him 
as  the  one  who  might  bring  the  unity  to  the 
Democratic  party  that  was  lacking  in  1968. 

A  survey  by  pollster  Louis  Harris  in  late 
November  showed  Muskle  running  ahead  of 
Nixon  46  percent  to  40. 

But  the  cautious  Maine  senator  is  skepti- 
cal. 

"It  doesn't  mean  a  thing,"  he  says.  "There 
are  going  to  be  ups  and  downs.  I've  been 
lucky.  It  hasn't  been  the  result  of  deliberate 
planning." 

But  one  thing  he  does  know  is  that  while 
it's  nice  to  be  out  front,  it's  not  necessarily 
comfortable. 

As  the  front  runner,  he's  going  to  be  shot 
at  from  a  lot  of  directions.  But  he  can't  af- 
ford to  stay  hunkered  down  from  now  until 
next  year  to  escape  the  fire. 

One  of  the  things  that  Muskle  people 
believe  he  has  to  avoid  Is  getting  pressured  to 
move  too  far  out  on  the  left  flank.  That's 
where  most  of  the  flak  is  coining  from  now. 

David  Mlxner,  a  young  leader  of  the  peace 
movement  and  a  member  of  the  Democratic 
party  reform  commission,  expresses  the 
opinion  heard  from  many  of  the  leftist,  anti- 
war element.  Says  Mlxner : 

""I  dont  have  hosUUty  toward  Muskle.  But 
I  have  grave  doubts. 

"His  position  on  the  war  has  bothered  me. 
He  hasn't  taken  a  major  role  on  the  issues. 
He  Just  hasn't  been  out  front.  He's  going  to 
have  to  show  a  lot  more  before  I  would  sup- 
p>ort  him." 

In  the  December  Issue  of  "the  New  Demo- 
crat," a  new  publication  edited  by  a  liberal 
group,  an  article  by  one  of  its  Washington 
correspondents  said  that  despite  Muskle's 
front  running  position  he  "has  hardly  con- 
solidated ills  position  in  the  party." 

"He  had  the  good  fortune  of  being  com- 
pared to  Humphrey,  Nixon,  Agnew,  Wallace 
and  LeMay  in  1968,"  the  article  said.  "Then 
there  was  Chappaqulddlck  .  .  .  The  final  big 
boost  .  .  .  came  (last)  election  eve  when  he 
was  designated  to  speak  for  the  Democrats 
(and)  once  again  looked  good  in  comparison 
to  someone  terrible." 

acknowledges  the  breaks 

Muskle  is  among  the  first  to  admit  that 
a  lot  of  breaks  have  helped  put  him  where 
he  Is. 

"As  I  think  back  to  the  Ed  Muskle  of 
July  1968,  would  I  have  regarded  him  as  a 
likely  candidate  for  the  presidency  in  1972? 
Some  lucky  breaks  .  .  .  You  look  back  upon 
it  and  you  wonder,  'What  does  a  man's  reason 
and  planning  have  to  do  with  it?' " 

Hubert  Humphrey  selected  him  for  his  vice 
presidential  running  mate  and  thereby  pro- 
vided the  forum  that  brought  Muskle  to 
national  prominence.  In  an  election  cam- 
paign that  could  hardly  be  considered  the 
ultimate  in  shedding  light  and  reasonable- 
ness. Muskle  did,  indeed,  show  up  well  by 
comparison. 

FAVORED    BY    COMMITTEE 

There  Is  a  strong  feeling  In  the  camp  of 
Sen.  Oeorge  S.  McOovem,  the  only  an- 
nounced candidate,  that  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  Is  playing  favorites  with 
Muskle. 

McOovern  himself  says  that  National 
Chairman  Lawrence  P.  O'Brien  has  assured 
him  he  Intends  to  maintain  absolute  neu- 
trality and  McOovern  says  he  has  seen  no 
evidence  to  Indicate  otherwise. 

But  others  in  the  McOovern  entourage 
suspect  there  was  collusion  between  the 
committee  and  some  of  the  group  that 
financed  the  election  eve  telecast  to  use  It 
to  promote  Muskle.  They  also  claim  Muskle 
received  favored  treatment  In  a  closed  cir- 
cuit telecast  arranged  by  party  officials  earU- 


er  in  the  campsUgn  and  seen  in  several  cities 
across  the  country. 

PRIMAKIXS    ARE    TBE    TEST 

The  primaries  will  be  Muskle's  big  test. 
One  potential  candidate  observed  that  Mus- 
kle has  never  run  in  a  primary. 

McOovern  thinks  that  much  of  Muskle's 
present  support  is  soft.  "I'm  not  sure  all  the 
people  who  appear  to  be  committed  now  to 
Ed  are  committed  for  a  year  and  a  half."  he 
said. 

McOovern  expects  to  cut  Muskle  down  in 
the  primaries.  There  are  supporters  of  others 
who  may  not  become  active  candidates  work- 
ing l>ehind  the  scenes  toward  the  same  goal. 

One  antl-Muskle  activist  who  said  he  is  In 
frequent  contact  with  the  Kennedy  camp 
said  Kennedy's  "people"  have  been  making 
contacts.  He  did  not  know  whether  this  was 
with  Kennedys  consent  or  even  with  his 
knowledge. 

But  he  said  the  gist  of  the  conversations 
has  been  to  suggest  that  Kennedy  might 
emerge  as  a  candidate  at  the  convention  If 
the  primaries  produce  a  stalemate. 

A  stalemate  is  something  that  Muskle  can 
hardly  afford.  To  be  beaten  or  even  closely 
challenged  might  erode  his  support  seriously 
.^nd  send  the  political  pros  in  search  of 
someone  else. 

RUNNING    HARD 

That's  why  Muskle  is  running  so  hard 
now  and  has  been  for  some  time,  even  though 
he  is  not  expected  to  announce  his  candidacy 
for  several  months. 

Muskle  told  an  interviewer  recently  that 
so  many  people  are  anxious  to  get  to  work 
that  "we  risk  alienating  them  If  we  tell  them 
to  sit  tight." 

Muskle  himself  hasn't  been  sitting  tight  by 
any  means.  The  1968  returns  were  hardly  in 
before  he  was  off  on  a  formidable  schedule 
of  speeches  to  keep  himself  in  the  public  eye. 

He  was  the  first  to  open  a  political  head- 
quarters separate  from  his  Senate  office.  It 
started  out  last  spring  as  a  five-room  suite 
in  a  downtown  Washington  office  building  at 
1660  L  St.  N.W.,  but  now  occupies  10  rooms 
on  two  floors  and  is  expected  to  be  enlarged 
considerably  in  the  coming  weeks. 

PAm    VOLtJNTEEB    STAFF 

It  has  a  staff  of  about  30  full-time  pro- 
fessional and  clerical  workers  and  several 
paid  part-time  employes,  plus  volunteers. 

Under  the  direction  of  Muskle's  long- 
time admimstrative  assistant,  Don  NlcoU, 
they  are  doing  research  on  Issues  and  state 
election  laws,  writing  speeches,  compiling 
lists  of  names  for  fund-raising  purposes  and 
political  chores,  and  keeping  in  touch  with 
politically  influential  people  across  the  coun- 
try. 

Muskle  has  been  advised  by  some  sup- 
porters to  hire  a  cadre  of  top-level  people 
familiar  with  the  intricate  and  sophisticated 
Job  of  president  making.  Muskle  is  now  seek- 
ing them  out. 

There  has  been  some  talk  that  Muskle  is 
trying  to  sign  on  Bill  Movers,  former  White 
House  press  secretary  and  former  publisher 
of  Newsday  on  Long  Island,  as  top  political 
operative.  But  both  sides  have  denied  It. 

"EDUCATION    or    MUSKIB" 

In  addition  to  staff  building,  Muskle  has 
gathered  a  rather  large  group  of  prominent 
men  to  serve  In  what  is  referred  to  at  the 
political  headquarters  as  "'the  education  of 
Ed  Muskle." 

Many  of  them  served  in  top  Jobs  under 
President  Johnson  and  this  has  led  to  crlt- 
icism  that  be  is  surrounding  himself  with 
"Johnson  people." 

One  of  them  is  W.  Averell  Harriman,  for- 
mer ambassador  to  the  Paris  peace  talks.  Har- 
riman, a  central  figure  in  raising  the  money 
to  pay  for  Muskle's  election  eve  telecast  last 
November,  Joined  Muskle  in  Moscow  recently 
for  his  talks  with  Kremlin  leaders. 

Among  others  are  former  Defense  Depart- 
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ment  offlclaU  ClArk  CUiTord.  Cyrus  Vanoe 
and  Paul  Wamke.  former  White  House  eco- 
nomic adviwrs  Walter  HeUer  and  Arthur 
Okun.  former  Johnson  speechwrlter  Harry 
McPberson.  former  White  House  aide  Jack 
Valentl,  and  former  Civil  Rights  Commission 
director  Berl  Bernhard. 

Muskle  Is  boning  up  on  everything  from 
race  relations  to  foreign  policy.  And  while 
he  may  not  twist  himself  out  of  Joint,  he 
certainly  will  be  plowing  new  ground. 

Moax  roacKruT.  on  was 

Partly  because  of  "education"  and  prob- 
ably partly  because  of  pressure  to  get  out 
front  on  the  Issues.  Muskle  has  in  the  past 
several  months  spoken  out  much  more  force- 
fully against  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

Criticism  that  he  has  not  been  identified 
closely  enough  with  the  fight  for  civil  rights 
undoubtedly  played  a  part  In  his  rather 
dramatic  flight  to  Mississippi  last  year  to 
meet  with  members  of  the  black  community 
after  two  Negroes  were  slain  at  Jackson  State 
College  during  a  confrontation  with  police. 

To  Improve  his  credentials  on  foreign 
affairs  Muskle  sought  and  won  a  seat  on  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  He  has  just 
returned  from  a  quick  trip  to  K\irope,  the 
Middle  East  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

During  the  next  year,  he  Is  considering 
trips  to  Africa,  South  America  and  Southeast 
Ada. 

He  expects  to  b«  busy  on  the  legislative 
front,  too,  particularly  In  his  speciality — the 
environment.  He  plans  to  play  a  major  role 
In  developing  legislation  to  expand  and  im- 
prove health  care  for  all  Americans. 

rCTNO-KAISINC 

Meanwhile,  the  quest  for  money  Is  pro- 
ceeding apace.  While  budget  figures  haven  t 
been  released,  there  Is  talk  of  spending  $1.S 
million  even  before  the  primaries  begin  next 
year,  a  figure  that  Is  three  times  as  much 
as  the  amount  McOovem  has  said  be  expects 
to   spend   during   the   same  period. 

Muskle's  chief  fund-raiser  Is  Arnold 
Picker,  chairman  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  United  Artists  Corp.  in  New  York  City. 
He  is  associate  of  Arthur  Krlm  who  was 
Johnson's  top   money  collector. 

So  far.  Plcker'8  operation  Is  reported  to 
have  raised  about  9300.000  most  of  which  was 
spent  In  1970  on  Muskle's  Maine  reelection 
campaign  and  his  operations  on  the  presi- 
dential front. 

Muskle  Is  well  aware  of  the  dangers  of 
being  the  front  runner  and  hopes  to  avoid 
the  shbot-from-the-hip  reactions  that  scut- 
tled Oeorge  Romney  early  In  the  race  for  the 
1908  Republican  nomination. 

He  got  a  taste  In  the  Middle  East  of  the 
kind  of  trouble  a  candidate  can  get  Into  with 
an  off-hand  comment. 

While  visiting  the  Oolan  Heights  area 
taken  from  Syria  In  the  Six  Day  War  of 
1967,  an  Israeli  asked  Muskle  what  he  could 
do  about  holding  the  heights  If  he  w«re  they. 
"If  I  were  in  your  shoes  I'd  hold  onto  them," 
Muskle  replied. 

The  comment  was  front  page  newa  the 
next  day  In  newspapers  In  Egypt,  which  Is 
demanding  that  Israel  return  all  the  land 
It  occupied.  News  dlspatcfaee  said  Muskle's 
comment  created  a  mild  stir  when  he  arrived 
in  Cairo  shortly  thereafter  for  talks  wltli 
Egyptian  leaders. 

Muskle  would  prefer  a  slower  campaign 
pace  but  he  recognises  that  a  front  runner 
cannot  let  up  when  others  are  on  his  heels. 

"If  the  result  is  to  get  you  running  faster 
than  you  want  to  be  ninnlng,  that's  the  price 
you  have  to  pay,"  he  says. 

ScMFBKZT  Plats  the  WAirxHo  Oams 
(By  Paul  Hope) 
Hubert  H.  H\imphrey  figures  that  waiting 
Is  a  game  anyone  can  play  and  that  for  Mm 
it  may  be  the  best  game  In  town. 


While  candidates  and  dark  horses  already 
are  crowding  the  Democratic  presidential 
track.  Humphrey  Is  sitting  back  in  Oene  Mc- 
Carthy's old  Senate  office  waiting  to  see  how 
many  are  still  around  in  the  stretch. 

Humphrey,  now  the  Junior  senator  from 
Minnesota,  told  a  newsman  in  October  that 
he  had  a  lot  of  dreams  left  to  fulfill,  but 
realised  be  would  never  get  a  chance  to  ful- 
fill them  from  the  White  House.  Today  he"* 
having  second  thought*. 

His  statements  lately  Indicate  a  strong 
desire  for  another  chance  at  the  presidency. 
He  says  there's  nothing  like  a  few  days  In 
Washington  to  sharpen  one's  political  ap- 
petite. 

"When  one  gets  back  to  Washington,  he 
gets  more  sensitive  to  political  develaf>ment*. 
Politics  here  is  In  living  color. "  he  told  an 
Interviewer  the  other  day. 

He  has  no  plans  for  now  to  actively  seek 
the  nomination:  he  doeent  have  a  pxkltlcal 
war  chest:  his  staff  is  oriented  toward  Sen- 
ate duties. 

But  listen  to  this:  "I  do  not  write  myself 
off.  I  have  a  national  following,  a  substantial 
one.  I  am  not  worn  out.  I'm  not  tired.  I'm 
not  an  elder  statesman.  I'm  not  projecting 
mjrself  into  the  preeldentlal  nomination  race, 
but  I'm  not  setting  aside  the  possibility  of 
some  reassessment  at  a  later  date." 

Bill  Connell.  a  top  political  operative  for 
Humphrey  for  many  years,  who  now  is  In 
private  business,  does  not  discount  the  pos- 
sibility that  Humphrey  could  become  an  ac- 
tive candidate  before  the  1972  convention. 

"A  lot  of  people  want  him  to  do  something. 
He  has  a  strong  cadre  of  people  around  the 
country.  I  expect  many  of  them  will  wait 
and  see  what  he  does,"  he  said. 

"Events  will  determine  it.  Politics  is  90 
percent  unpredictable."  he  added. 

While  Humphrey  has  no  political  staff,  he 
acknowledges  that  many  people  associated 
with  him  in  the  past  keep  watch  on  things 
around  the  country  and  stay  in  touch.  Hum- 
phrey supporters  claim  he  could  put  together 
a  strong  organization  In  a  short  time  if  he 
decided  to  move. 

Humphrey  has  several  handicaps:  He  will 
be  61  by  the  time  of  the  1973  convention.  He 
has  lost  once.  He  Is  not  acceptable  to  many 
on  the  Democratic  left  because  of  his  past 
association  with  former  President  Johnson's 
Vietnam  war  policies. 

But  he  has  some  things  going  for  him.  too: 
He  almost  defeated  Richard  Nixon  after  his 
chances  had  been  pretty  well  written  off.  He 
Is  liked  personally  by  most  Democrats.  He  has 
plenty  of  experience  at  political  Infighting. 

He  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  Demo- 
cratic politics  for  more  than  20  years.  His  re- 
election to  the  Senate  has  given  him  another 
national  political  forum. 

Many  Democratic  leaders  think  that  two 
developments  would  give  Humphrey  a  chance 
at  the  presidential  nomination  again:  A 
stalemate  in  the  primaries  among  the  several 
candidates  expected  to  enter,  and  an  upturn 
In  President  Nixon's  fortvmes  that  would 
make  the  Republican  appear  well  nigh  un- 
beatable in  1973. 

M'aOTOLlt    COMMKNT 

The  feeling  seems  to  be  that  the  worse 
Nixon  looks,  the  more  likely  the  Democrats 
will  want  a  fresh  face  to  put  up  against  him. 

Sen.  Oeorge  S.  McOovem  of  South  Dakota, 
the  first  to  announce  his  candidacy,  said  last 
week  that  a  candidate  will  have  to  offer  him- 
self in  the  primaries  If  be  expects  to  be  nomi- 
nated. 

Another  potential  candidate  said  he  doesn't 
buy  the  Idea  that  either  Humphrey  or  Sen. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy  of  Maasachusett*  "will 
be  able  to  sit  around  at  the  convention  and 
pick  up  the  pieces." 

Humphrey  does  not  completely  disagree 
with  that,  but  he  doee  say  that  primaries 
"are  Inacciirate  tests  of  public  opinion  or  of 
the  political  process." 


BTPASS     BtTOOSSTEO 


A  couple  of  months  ago,  Humphrey  made 
the  suggestion  that  the  Democrats  consider 
bypassing  the  primaries  because  they  are  di- 
visive and  burn  up  tremendous  amounts  of 
money,  energy  and  talent  that  might  better 
be   used  to  fight  the  Republicans. 

His  thought  was  that  if  there  seemed  to  be 
a  clear  frontrunner  a  year  from  now,  party 
leaders  should  get  behind  him. 

Many  party  leaders,  especially  those  who 
are  leading  the  effort  to  broaden  participa- 
tion in  the  nominating  process,  Jumped  on 
Humphrey.  Some  suggested  that  Humphrey's 
Idea  was  a  move  toward  his  1968  running 
mate.  Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskle  of  Maine. 

Humphrey  said  during  an  Interview  that 
what  he  meant  to  suggest  was  the  primaries 
should  be  put  in  their  "proper  perspective." 
He  said  there  Is  no  way  to  stop  them  but  he 
hopes  that  the  candidates  won't  spend  mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  dollars  In  them. 

Denying  that  his  suggestion  was  Intended 
to  help  Muskle,  Humphrey  said: 

"I  have  a  strict  neutrality.  I  must  preserve 
that." 

Humphrey  plans  to  focus  his  attention  on 
the  Senate  rather  than  presidential  maneu- 
vering. 

"I  happen  to  think  that  is  the  best  poli- 
tics." he  said.  "People  watch  the  Senate  and 
what  goes  on  here  and  who  the  participants 
are." 

But  he  also  plans  to  take  an  active  role  In 
party  affairs.  And  he  expects  to  do  consider- 
able sp>eaklng  around  the  country  trying  to 
draw  the  issues  for  the  party  as  a  whole. 

"I  believe  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  the 
Democrats  thus  far  Is  that  we  haven't  care- 
fully and  meticulously  drawn  the  difference 
between  the  Nixon  administration's  rhetoric 
and  Its  performance,"  he  said. 

"fublxc  fed  up" 

"I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  think  the 
Democrats  will  occupy  the  White  House  in 
1973  simply  by  crltlctam.  The  public  U  really 
fed  up  with  critics  and  bellyachers.  We  have 
to  project  alternatives.  The  people,  particu- 
larly the  new  young  voters,  want  to  know 
what  we  have  in  mind." 

One  way  Humphrey  plans  to  push  this  Is 
through  the  Democratic  Policy  Council  that 
he  heads.  The  council,  appointed  by  former 
national  Democratic  chairman  Fred  R.  Har- 
ris, operates  something  like  the  now-defunct 
Republican  Coordinating  Committee  set  up 
by  the  GOP  after  Its  defeat  in  1964. 

Humphrey  expects  to  call  a  meeting  of  the 
council  in  early  March.  He  said  It  will  set  a 
group  of  task  forces  to  work  on  the  Issues, 
draft  a  series  of  programs  to  meet  national 
problems  and  begin  drafting  proposals  for 
the  1973  party  platform. 

In  the  Senate,  he  expects  to  concentrate 
on  urban  problems. 

"The  main  concern  in  the  country  during 
the  next  couple  of  years  is  not  going  to  be 
on  foreign  affairs  but  domestic  problems." 
he  said. 

"The  politics  of  1973  will  be  overwhelm- 
ingly domestic.  In  1968,  the  Democratic 
ticket  suffered  because  of  Vietnam.  In  1970, 
the  Republicans  suffered  from  the  economy. 
In  1972.  the  big  Issue  Is  going  to  be  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  life — the  economy,  the 
environment,  health,  the  cities." 

Humphrey  said  he  expects  to  be  very  active 
In  the  area  of  health.  He  plans  to  joint  with 
Sen.  Kennedy  and  others  to  sponsor  a  na- 
tional health  insurance  program,  and  he  ex- 
pects to  push  other  legislation  In  this  field. 

PAVOBS   REVEim    SHAUNO 

He  said  he  is  strongly  In  favor  of  the  Idea 
behind  President  Nixon's  plat  to  share  fed- 
eral revenues  with  the  states  and  cities,  but 
that  there  "must  not  be  any  cutback  in  ex- 
isting aid  programs  to  do  It." 

He  said  any  reshuffling  of  funds  without 
adding  any  new  money  would  be  a  "deception 
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4ad  a  fraud"  and  would  not  help  the  bard- 
up  states  and  localities.  He  and  Rep.  Henry 
S.  Beuss,  D-Wls.,  are  drafting  a  bill  that 
would  provide  $3  bllllou  for  revenue  shar- 
U)g  the  first  year  and  rise  to  910  billion  In 
four  year.  He  said  all  of  this  would  be  in  ad- 
dition to  present  aid  programs. 

Humphrey  also  supports  the  "general 
tUniBt"  of  Nixon's  welfare  reform  proposal, 
but  he  thinks  it  has  "some  weak  points."  He 
mints  there  may  be  some  merit  to  sugges- 
tions to  give  It  a  trial  run  by  establishing 
pilot  projects  In  several  areas  for  a  year. 

"TKItlMXD    MY    OmCX" 

"I've  trimmed  my  office  to  become  involved 
in  urban  affairs,"  he  said. 

Bis  new  administrative  assistant  Is  Ken 
Oray,  who  has  had  considerable  experience  in 
urban  problems  and  worked  for  former  Sen. 
Joseph  D.  Tydlngs  of  Maryland.  He  U  hir- 
mg  an  urban  specialist  from  John  Oard- 
aer's  Common  Cause,  and  hi*  two  legislative 
asalaunts  are  well  versed  In  urban  prob- 
lems. 

Humphrey  said  he  does  not  intend  to  fer- 
ret foreign  affairs,  though. 

He  is  troubled  by  recent  military  activities 
m  Cambodia  and  lielleves  that  Nixon  may 
M  listening  too  much  to  advice  from  the 
military. 

"TBIEO    TO    BS    HXLPnn." 

•I've  tried  to  be  helpful  to  the  President  on 
Vietnam  and  I've  been  criticized  in  my  own 
party  for  it.  I  told  him  In  October  1969  that 
a  decision  to  get  out  had  to  be  made.  I  told 
him  that  some  advisers  would  always  find 
reasons  for  saying  we  have  to  stay  there. 

"We  have  to  have  In  irp'"'^  a  date,  a  time- 
table for  withdrawal.  We  shouldn't  let  the 
government  of  South  Vietnam  or  sporadic 
acUons  of  the  North  detemalne  the  timetable 
Nixon  started  well,  I  thought,  but  he  seems 
to  oe  getting  Into  trouble  again." 

He  picked  up  a  clipping  that  quoted  for- 
mer Ambassador  W.  AvereU  Harrlman  as  say- 
ing that  If  Humphrey  had  been  elected  presi- 
dent, the  U.S.  would  have  been  well  on  the 
way  out  now.  "We  would  have,  too,"  Hum- 
phrey said. 

HOPS  LmOKSS 

Although  It  may  be  a  long  shot,  Hum- 
phrey obviously  hasn't  put  aside  the  thought 
Uiat  be  could  still  get  a  chance  to  do  some- 
thii>g  about  It  from  the  vantage  of  the 
White  House. 

But  he  said  all  the  presidential  talk  and 
maneuvering  is  really  pretty  early. 

"The  people  right  now  are  much  more 
concerned  about  Jobs  than  who  Is  going  to 
t)e  the  nominee.  Things  are  moving  maybe 
k  little  faster  than  they  should. 

"I  think  we  ought  to  wait  and  see  what 
happens,  see  how  people  perform.  There  will 
be  a  lot  of  tests — In  the  Senate  and  else- 
where. At  the  end  of  the  year  I'll  take  a  look 
at  the  situation." 

Haxold  Hughes:  He  Comes  Acxoss  SnvcsaE 
(By  James  Doyle) 

Down  a  side  street  near  the  Capitol,  there's 
a  gray  townhouse  that  always  seems  to  be 
filled  with  bell-bottomed  young  ladies  and 
tilrsute  lads,  rushing  from  room  to  room  and 
playing  presidential  politics. 

There's  a  little  too  much  atmosphere  of 
the  cornfields  for  it  to  be  a  group  of  left-over 
kids  from  the  McCarthy  campaign.  It  isn't 
sleek  enough  to  belong  to  Teddy  Kennedy. 
It  seems  to  be  a  mixture. 

It  belongs  to  Harold  Hughes. 

Harold  Hughes?  He  is  the  Junior  senator 
from  Iowa,  a  state  with  eight  electoral  votes. 
He  has  been  In  the  Senate  two  years.  Some 
of  his  friends,  he  admits,  still  don't  get  the 
BAme  right.  They  call  him  "Howard  Hughes." 

So  what  is  he  doing  running  for  presi- 
dent? Well,  say  his  admirers,  Harold  Hughes 
it  larger  than  life.  He  gives  off  vibrations  of 
*trengtb  and  wisdom,  most  of  all,  sincerity. 

He  is  cool  on  the  tube  and  warm  In  person. 


Men  want  to  shake  his  hand  and  nod  In  ap- 
preciation of  the  speech  be  Just  gave.  Women 
want  to  touch  his  arm.  smile  at  him,  have 
him  speak  to  tbem. 

A  reformed  drinker  who  works  with  him  in 
Alcoholics  Anonymous  says  of  Harold 
Hughes,  "He  comes  acroes  with  all  the  mas- 
culinity and  all  the  sincerity  in  the  world. 
He  hits  an  audience  like  a  fundamentalist 
preacher.  Ellmer  Gantry  comes  to  mind.  Ex- 
cept Harold  Hughes  is  sincere. 

A  young  Washington  lawyer  who  Is  work- 
ing to  make  Hughes  a  candidate  says  of  him, 
"He's  the  liberals'  Billy  Graham." 

Hughes  Lb  not  a  candidate  for  president, 
although  he  Is  running  hard  and  full  time. 

He  Is  traveling  acroes  the  country  speaking 
to  ladies'  teas  and  hardhat  conventions, 
college  seminars  and  vetwans'  conditions. 

During  the  last  congressional  race,  he  cam- 
paigned with  Democratic  candidates  in  30 
states,  getting  bis  picture  la  the  local  papers 
and  being  interviewed  on  television. 

He  also  managed  to  collect  the  names  of 
local  politicians  and  potential  convention 
delegates  for  the  "Hughes  committee  "  card 
file. 

Hughes  is  one  of  a  half  dozen  liberal 
Democratic  senators  who  wUl  spend  most  of 

1971  preparing  for  the  primary  campaign  of 
1972. 

The  committee  operates  out  of  that  town- 
house  at  41  Ivy  St.  SE  and  consists  of  a  half 
doeen  young  men  and  women  who  are  semi- 
attached  to  Hughes'  Senate  office,  and  a 
larger  group  of  part-time  volunteers.  Theee 
workers  spend  a  day  or  more  each  week  help- 
ing with  the  correspondence,  publicity  efforts 
and  the  collection  of  Information  on  state 
primary  law*  and  delegate  selection  proce- 
dures In  the  nonprlmary  states. 

EYE    ON    M'GOVEEN 

At  some  point,  Harold  Hughes  must  decide 
whether  to  seek  the  nomination.  According 
to  one  Hughes  man,  that  time  will  come 
after  he  sees  bow  well  Sen.  George  McGovern 
of  South  Dakota,  who  announced  his  candi- 
dacy Jan.  18,  is  doing  In  the  polls. 

Hughes  and  McGovern  share  the  same 
views:  The  need  to  quickly  end  the  U.S. 
involvement  In  Vietnam;  a  passionate  com- 
mitment to  expanding  racial  and  social 
equality  to  all  Americans;  the  need  to  re- 
order the  priorities  of  the  government  and 
society  from  preparing  and  fighting  wars  to 
living  In  peace. 

If  McGovern  catches  on,  Hughes'  candi- 
dacy would  seem  futile.  But  some  Hughes 
supporters  are  quick  to  say  that,  while  they 
love  Oeorge  McGovern  and  would  be  happy 
to  vote  for  him,  he  continually  hovers  in  the 
one  digit  percentages  in  the  popularity  polls. 

CRARISlf ATTC    QUAIJTtES 

Should  McOovem  fare  poorly  In  the  early 

1972  Democratic  primaries,  Hughes  will  be 
ready  to  go.  And,  say  his  many  ardent  fans. 
It  is  at  that  point  that  the  electricity  of 
personal  politics  might  take  over. 

For  in  the  parlance  of  the  image  makers, 
Harold  Hughes  has  many  of  the  charismatic 
qualities  that  the  other  possible  candidates 
are  supposed  to  lack. 

Charisma  has  been  a  political  cliche  since 
the  campaigns  of  John  F.  Kennedy.  It  has 
become  a  catch  word  to  explain  bow  a  can- 
didate can  be  attractive  to  both  Am^lcan 
l/egionnalres  and  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action. 

A  suburban  Washington  houaewtfe,  seeing 
Hughes  on  television  for  the  first  time,  stated 
it  in  more  understandable  terms. 

"'My,  he's  a  handsome  hunk  of  manhood," 
she  said.  "'That  deep  voice  and  the  sexy  side- 
burns and  all  that  strength  that  oozes  out 
of  him.  the  reformed  alcoholic  and  all  of 
that . . ."' 

That  Indeed  has  been  the  key  to  Harold 
Hughes'  success  in  politics.  He  was  brought 
up  a  strict  Methodist  In  the  hill  country  of 
Eastern  Kentucky  and  the  farmlands  of  Ida 
Grove,  Iowa. 


In  oollege  he  discovered  the  usee  of  liquor 
and,  he  says  quickly  became  an  alcoholic. 
It  was  many  years  before  be  realized  that, 
and  he  wae  32  before  he  conquered  It.  But 
from  the  beginning,  he  says,  he  was  a  bona 
fide  alcoholic. 

He  quit  college  and  slogged  through  the 
worst  part  of  World  War  n  as  a  front  line 
infantryman  in  Italy,  returning  home  to 
Jobs  as  truck  driver  and  steamfltter.  For 
seven  years  he  took  bis  drinking  very  seri- 
ously, never  quite  falling  to  support  his 
family  and  never  quite  disintegrating.  But 
his  life  was  a  ruin  before  he  stopped  in  1963. 
He  hasn't  had  a  drink  since. 

He  changed  bis  voter  registration  from 
Republican  to  Democrat,  and  was  elected 
governor  three  times  in  a  largely  Republican 
state.  Then  he  came  to  the  Senate. 

Harold  Hughes  reeembles  actor  Robert 
Preston,  who  played  the  part  of  Professor 
Harold  Hill  In  "The  Music  Man."  And  his 
salesmanship,  at  a  political  convention  or 
an  Alcoholics  Anonymous  meeting,  might 
convince  you  to  buy  76  trombones  from  the 
man,  If  that's  what  he  was  selling. 

Says  an  AA  associate,  "He's  anybody's  vi- 
sion of  a  Methodist.  To  me,  an  Irishman, 
drinking  was  a  silly  spree  that  got  the  best 
of  me  and  now  rve  gotten  the  best  of  tt. 
But  to  him,  it  was  a  violation  of  bis  whole 
moral  code;  It  was  an  assault  on  his  vision 
of  morality. 

""As  a  reformed  drunk  he's  a  true  believer. 
He'd  go  miles  out  of  bis  way  to  rescue  a 
boozer  who  asked  for  help.  He's  got  a  few  of 
us  In  his  office  up  there. 

"I  think  of  him  as  a  throwback  to  a 
simpler  day.  He's  Oliver  Cromwell.  He  will 
smite  his  enemies  hip  and  thigh.  If  he  were 
president,  he  would  pay  more  attention  to 
the  Bible  than  anyone  we've  had  recently. ' 

"He's  a  frontier  man  who  bad  a  wild  youth 
and  then  go  religion." 

Not  everyone  who  has  worked  with  Harold 
Hughes  is  as  admiring.  Some  of  his  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  look  upon  him  with  some  dis- 
taste and  much  dlstruct.  "He's  a  fanatic," 
says  one  brutally.  "He  can  scheme  and  dis- 
semble, and  convince  himself  it's  a  good  thing 
for  whatever  might  be  his  purpose." 

But  that  Is  a  minority  view.  The  common 
statement  Is  that  Harold  Hughes  Is  a  corn- 
field Bobby  Kennedy  who  can  unite  the  hard- 
hats  and  convince  the  kids;  a  giant  figure 
who  could  pull  together  the  disparate  forces 
of  the  Democratic  party  and  go  on  to  bring 
together  all  the  voters  who  didn't  vote  for 
Richard  Nlzon  last  time,  all  67  percent  of 
them,  and  some  who  did. 

His  organization  Is  fledgling.  According  to 
Ell  Segal,  a  28-year-old  lawyer  who  Joined 
the  Hughes  committee  after  working  with 
the  senator  on  reforming  the  process  for  se- 
lecting Democratic  convention  delegates, 
there  are  fewer  Hughes  operatives  acroes  the 
United  States  than  there  are  for  half  a  dozen 
other  potential  candidates. 

There  is  also  a  lack  of  funds.  "At  this 
stage  two  kinds  of  money  are  available,  smart 
money  and  earnest  money,"  Segal  says.  "We 
arent  getting  the  smart  money. 

"But  Harold  Hughes  hasn't  told  anybody 
whether  he's  running.  I  dont  believe  he 
knows  himself.  If  be  gets  Into  it,  the  money 
will  come." 

His  chief  fund  raiser  Is  Robert  Plrle,  a 
Boston  lawyer  who  Is  heir  to  a  Chicago  de- 
partment store  fortune  (Oarson,  Plrle  and 
Scott).  He  has  said  that  the  nvoney  coming 
in  will  be  sufficient  for  the  current  small 
scale  operation. 

Harold  Hughes  remains  a  dark,  dark  horse 
In  the  presidential  sweepstakes,  waiting  to 
see  of  Edmund  Muskle  and  Oeorge  McOovem 
falter:  if  Teddy  Kennedy  is  really  out  of  it, 
and  what  moves  are  made  by  the  Hubert 
Humphreys  and  the  Birch  Bayhs. 

He  has  no  big  names  on  his  team  and  no 
big  money  to  fund  it.  But  it  Is  amazing  that 
he  Is  mentioned  at  all.  The  fact  that  he  is 
keeps  all  sides  from  dlsoovmtlng  him. 
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And  sboxild  he  become  no  more  th&n  what 
he  U  At  present,  a  vice  presidential  nomina- 
tion Is  entirely  possible,  especially  If  Muskle 
Is  the  candidate. 

Harold  Hughes  has  never  said  be  would 
turn  It  down. 

Kxnkcdt:  Wci.  ths  Party  Comb  to  Him? 
(By  James  Doyle) 

When  Edward  M.  Kennedy  was  rejected  as 
majority  whip  by  his  Democratic  colleagues 
tn  the  Senate,  there  was  the  Immediate  re- 
action that  this  might  Indeed  be  the  end  of 
his  potential   as  a  national   political   figure. 

It  was  another  Cbappaqulddlck,  said  one 
writer.  The  derailment  of  the  Camelot  Ex- 
press,   said    another. 

That  was  last  week,  but  the  refrain  was 
reminiscent  of  earlier   days. 

In  1962,  Kennedy  admitted  cheating  on  a 
college  Spanish  exam,  and  that  was  deemed 
a  blow  to  his  chances  of  being  elected  to  the 
Senate. 

In  1964.  he  almost  died  in  a  plane  crash 
and  there  were  those  who  said  he  never  would 
return  to  the  Senate. 

In  1965,  he  lost  a  battle  to  make  family 
friend  Francis  X.  Morrlssey  a  federal  judge 
and  supposedly  wrecked  his  climb  toward 
Senate    leadership. 

By  1969,  he  -vas  No.  2  In  the  Senate  Demo- 
cratic leadership  and  a  leading  candidate  for 
the  Democratic  presidential  nomination  (or 
1972.  The  death  of  Mary  Jo  Kopechne  on 
Cbappaqulddlck  then  was  said  to  have  ended 
his  chances 

But  a  year  later,  he  again  was  high  In  the 
public  opinion  polls  and  bis  protestations 
that  he  would  not  seek  the  presidential  nomi- 
nation In  1972  were  Ignored. 

Last  week's  defeat  was  at  heart  an  Intra- 
mural Senate  squabble.  It  took  on  greater 
Importance  because  the  man  defeated  was 
Ted  Kennedy.  But  there  seemed  lltle  Justi- 
fication to  conclude  that  his  Rltuatlon  was 
much  different  than  It  already  had  been  as 
a  result  of  Cbappaqulddlck  and  his  own  In- 
sistence that  he  was  not  a  candidate  for  the 
Democratic  presidential  nomination. 

On  the  night  before  his  colleagues  ousted 
him.  Kennedy  talked  at  length  about  Demo- 
cratic   presidential    politics. 

He  anaylsed  the  candidates,  their  strengths 
and  weaknesses,  their  sources  of  money  and 
their  problems.  He  has  some  very  definite 
Ideas  about  how  things  are  going  for  each 
of  them — Muskle,  McOovern.  Hughes.  Jack- 
son and  all  the  others. 

And  he  seemed,  sincerely,  not  to  be  In- 
cluding himself  In  the  contest,  although  he 
Is  part  of  the  equation.  He  has  said  many 
tlnvea  that  he  expects  to  play  a  role  in  shap- 
ing the  Issues  tn  the  Senate  and  In  bis  party. 

He  will  not  sit  by  and  do  nothing  If  a 
Democrat  not  to  bis  liking  seems  to  be 
emerging  as  the  candidate. 

He  sees  the  ambiguity  In  his  position. 

He  la  not  preparing  a  candidacy  and  has 
no  operations  under  way  in  either  the  pri- 
mary or  the  non-primary  states.  This  can  be 
taken  as  a  sign  that  he  truly  Is  not  a  poten- 
tial candidate  for  the  nomination  in  1972. 

PAmSTAKIIfO    II»    PAST 

The  history  of  Kennedy  politics  has  been 
to  carefully  prepare  the  field  of  battle,  to 
spend  and  do  what  Is  necessary,  to  be  ready 
for  the  day  of  contest. 

If  Edward  Kennedy  Is  to  be  considered  tbls 
time.  It  cannot  be  as  an  active  candidate. 
He  must  let  Edmund  Muskle  have  his  run  at 
It.  And  as  long  as  Muskle  remains  the  clear 
front-runner,  Kennedy  must  remove  his  own 
name  from  any  primary  ballot. 

The  alternative  Is  a  party  bloodletting 
that  would  revive  the  spectre  of  1968.  and 
almost  certainly  Edward  Kennedy  would  be 
the  loaer,  even  If  he  won  his  party's  nomi- 
nation. 

Be  can  become  a  candidate  in  1972  only 
If  the  party  clearly  comes  to  him  because 
Its  other  possible  candidates  have  exhausted 


tbamaelvea  or  events  have  somehow  elimi- 
nated them. 

That  Is  not  very  likely  Edward  Kennedy 
says  he  does  not  expect  it.  that  be  foresees 
no  circumstances  in  which  be  would  be  a 
candidate. 

wn.L  Kxxp  HAWD  m 

But  he  will  keep  his  hand  In.  He  will  be 
ready  to  shape  policies  or  events,  to  do 
whatever  he  can  and  whatever  Is  necessary 
when  the  times  comes. 

So  the  question  remains.  Is  Ted  Kennedy 
a  candidate? 

"I  have  heard  him  make  Irrevocable 
statements  on  many  occasions  that  be  is 
not,"  says  Kennedy's  closest  aide.  David 
Burke.  "The  presidency  results  out  of  work, 
not  out  of  confusion.  Either  you  campaign 
actively  In  the  prUnarles  or  you  work 
overtly  In  the  non-primary  states,  or  both. 

"A  person  doesnt  run  for  the  presidency 
through  this  passive  process  of  waiting  for 
the  pieces  to  fall  together  It  Just  doesn't 
happen   that   way." 

That  Is  the  voice  of  hard  political  reali- 
ties. The  Kennedy  men  believe,  along  with 
almost  everybody  else  in  the  party,  that  If 
Muskle  wins  the  primaries,  he  will  be  the 
Democratic  presidential  nominee. 

KX     WAS     BaXO     TO     tUN 

Says  a  perceptive  Kennedy-watcher  who 
served  John  and  Robert:  "Teddy  Is  ninnlng 
in  the  sense  that  he  Is  a  Kennedy.  He  was 
bred  to  run  and  inside  he  has  to  be  running. 
But  that  doean't  mean  anything.  He  can't 
bring  himself  to  go  after  it  now,  and  I  doubt 
very  much  that  he  will." 

Richard  Goodwin,  the  man  who  has  writ- 
ten speeches  for  candidates  from  John  Ken- 
nedy to  Lyndon  Johnson,  Eugene  McCarthy, 
Robert  Kennedy  and  Edmund  Muskle,  says 
of  Edward  Kennedy: 

"Charles  de  Oaulle  Is  supposed  to  have  told 
Bobby  once,  'Dont  get  Involved  In  Vietnam 
When  your  country  Is  ready.  It  wUl  call  you.' 
That  was  right  for  De  Oaulle  and  exactly 
wrong  for  Bobby  because  of  who  he  was 
and  the  circumstances  of  bis  public  life.  But 
rm  not  sure  that  something  like  that  advice 
Isn't  right  for  Teddy." 

There  were  many  signs  that  Edward  Ken- 
nedy was  not  a  candidate  long  before  last 
week's  defeat.  One  of  his  closest  aides  In 
Washington,  former  niLnols  Sen.  Paul  H. 
Douglas'  son  John.  Is  a  leading  member  of 
the  McOovern  campaign. 

"He  very  carefully  and  deliberately  did 
not  ask  me  what  he  should  do.  be  told  me 
what  he  was  going  to  do."  Kennedy  says. 

Perhaps  the  best  signal  Is  that  David 
Burke,  a  34-year-old  economist  who  has  b— n 
Kennedy's  alter  ego  for  five  years.  Is  leaving 
him  for  private  industry. 

Burke  is  not  the  normal  version  of  a  top 
political  aide.  His  work  for  Kennedy  has 
turned  to  the  deepest  of  friendships.  Last 
year,  though,  he  decided  he  had  to  leave 
soon  after  Congreaa  adjourned  to  make  some 
money. 

But  will  Burke  be  active  at  the  1972  con- 
vention, or  available  to  work  In  primaries? 

"I'm  committed  to  Edward  Kennedy.  I'm 
not  committed  to  any  other  man.  In  1973.  I 
will  be  nothing,  not  a  convention  delegate, 
not  a  speech  writer,  not  an  advance  man." 

But  Burke  wtu  be  at  the  other  end  of  a 
phone  line.  Should  the  call  come,  he  wUI 
return. 

KTMAM     WTTR     MTTSKB 

Another  person  whose  first  loyalty  has  been 
to  Edward  Kennedy,  always.  Is  Lester  Hyman, 
a  Washington  lawyer  who  once  was  Ken- 
nedy's appointee  as  chairman  of  the  Maaaa- 
cbusetts  Democratic  party.  Hyman  Is  no>w 
working  for  Muskle. 

Hyman  says  he  recently  sent  Kennedy  a 
memo  that  made  three  points:  One,  If  you 
run,  you  might  well  be  killed  in  the  emo- 
tional climate  of  America  today:  two.  If  you 
run  and  win  the  nomination.  Pm  not  sure 


you  can  beat  Nixon;  three,  beware  of  bad 
advice  over  the  coming  months. 

Kennedy  has  been  getting  the  same  opln. 
Ion  from  others  around  him.  Most  of  the 
people  who  love  him  most  are  afraid  for 
his  life  If  be  runs  for  president. 

What  keeps  the  Kennedy  pot  boiling  u  the 
reaction  to  the  actions  of  the  Douglases  and 
Hjrmans.  Their  actions  have  been  repeated 
by  countless  other  political  men,  Kennedy 
supporters  in  the  past  who  are  now  working 
actively  with  other  candidates. 

StrSPICIONS    XAISED 

The  presence  of  Douglas  In  the  McOovern 
campaign  Is  one  reason  suspicious  politicians 
accuse  McOovern  of  being  a  stalking  horse 
for  the  Kennedy  candidacy. 

Hyman  says  that  when  he  started  working 
with    Muskle,    he    told    the    Maine   senator 
'My  first  loyalty  Is  to  Ted  Kennedy.  I  don't 
think    he'll    be   a    candidate.    But    If   he  Is, 
that's  where  111  be." 

That  was  months  ago.  Hyman  is  now 
convinced  that  Kennedy  Is  not  a  candidate. 
But  this  kind  of  loyalty  strikes  fear  into  the 
hearts  of  politicians  who  cannot  command  It. 

It  Is  these  politicians  who  fed  the  rumors 
of  Kennedy  preparations.  Recently,  a  polit- 
ical column  carried  an  item  saying  that  James 
Plug  of  Kennedy's  staff  had  been  contacting 
labor  leaders  who  are  working  for  Muskle. 
celling  them  to  stay  loose  and  be  prepared  to 
Jump  ship  if  and  when  Kennedy  makes  his 
move. 

nucguxNT  jokks 

"That's  laughable,"  Plug  says.  "The  last 
time  I  talked  to  a  labor  leader  was  In  the 
fall,  on  an  equal  employment  opportunities 
bill.  I  fought  with  most  of  the  ones  I  talked 
to." 

Plug  Is  a  young  lawyer  who  handles  much 
of  Kennedy's  substantive  legislative  pro- 
grams. In  the  Kennedy  office,  there  are  fre- 
quent Jokes  about  his  "radicalism."  bis 
failure  to  gain  rapport  with  the  party  reg- 
ulars who  are  the  cement  of  politics.  He 
seldom  handles  political  chores  In  an  office 
where  others,  especially  Burke  and  Andrew 
Vitale,  specialize 

It  Is  hard  to  conceive  of  Kennedy  agents 
spelling  out  their  plans  or  dreams  to  labor 
leaders  or  anybody  else.  But  stories  of  Ken- 
nedy preparations,  of  calls  to  agents  to 
position  themselves,  have  taken  on  a  life  of 
their  own. 

And  that  may  be  the  real  story  of 
Kennedy's  future  The  world  seems  to  divide 
between  the  Kennedy  haters  and  the  torch 
carriers,  the  holders  of  the  dream.  Not  many 
people  fall  In  between. 

WHAT    KXKPS    TT    OOIMG? 

"Why  do  people  refuse  to  believe  he's  not 
running?"  a  Kennedy  man  asks,  then  answers 
It  himself.  "Wish  fulfillment  in  some  cases. 
The  deepest  fear  in  others. 

What  keeps  it  going  year  after  year? 
People  have  to  look  In  their  hearts  and  ask 
themselves  why.  But  111  tell  you  one  thing. 
Ted  Kennedy  is  not  going  to  have  a  long, 
dull  career 

"The  people  who  talk  of  stalking  horses 
for  a  Kennedy  believe  It,  either  because  the 
spectre  of  Kennedy  fills  them  with  fear  or  the 
vision  of  him  thrills  them. 

■'Some  day  he's  going  to  be  president,  or 
get  very  hurt  trying." 

Am*    Thkn    These    Is    Bath.    Jackson. 

Et  CrmA 

(By  Paul  Hope) 

Almost  anyone  can  come  up  with  at  least 
15  potential  candidates  for  the  1972  Demo- 
cratic presidential  nomination. 

There  are  an  acknowledged  frontrunner, 
one  announced  candidate,  several  active  "ex- 
plorers." a  couple  of  "sit  back  and  wait" 
types  and  beyond  that  a  group  of  darkhorses 
AS  long  as  your  arm. 

Previous  articles  have  explored  the  actlrt- 
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ties  of  five  possible  nominees — Sens.  Edmund 
S.  Muskle  of  Maine.  Oeorge  S.  McOovern  of 
South  Dakota,  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  of  Min- 
nesota. Harold  E.  Hughes  of  Iowa  and  Ed- 
ward M.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts. 

But  there  are  many  others  who  could  be- 
come serious  candidates.  Some  are  exploring 
the  possibility  actively:  some  deny  they 
Dave  presidential  ambitions.  All,  of  course — 
including  the  top  five — are  also  potential  vice 
presidential  nominees. 

Sen.  Birch  Bayh  of  Indiana  Is  one  of  the 
most  active  explorers. 

He  is  the  latest  to  open  a  Washington  po- 
litical headquarters  apart  from  his  Senate 
office.  But  he  says  he  has  not  made  up  his 
mind  yet  whether  to  run. 

To  one  degree  or  another,  these  men  also 
have  been  Involed  In  the  speculation:  Sen. 
Henry  M.  Jackson  of  Washington.  Sen.  Pred 
R.  Harris  of  Oklahoma,  former  Sen.  Eugene  J. 
McCarthy,  former  Atty  Oen.  Ramsey  Clark, 
Common  Cause  chairman  John  W.  Gardner, 
Sen.  William  Proxmlre  of  Wisconsin,  former 
ambassador  and  poverty  agency  director 
H  Sargent  Shrlver.  Sen.  Walter  Mondale  of 
Minnesota  and  New  York  Mayor  John  V 
Lindsay. 

Bayh,  at  43,  one  of  the  youngest  of  the 
potential  contenders,  has  been  interested  In 
seeking  the  presidency  since  he  gained  na- 
tional prominence  through  his  leadership 
for  electoral  reform  and  the  successful  effort 
to  reject  President  Nixon's  nominations  of 
two  southerners  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Bayh  declines  to  talk  about  finances,  but 
he  says  he  will  have  enough  to  pay  for  an 
exploration  In  depth  during  1971.  This  prob- 
ably would  mean  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

The  Indiana  senator  has  close  ties  to 
organized  labor,  but  he  denies  that  the  main 
push  for  his  effort  Is  coming  from  that  direc- 
tion. 

He  acknowledges  that  Muskle  Is  the  front- 
runner  at  this  point,  but  he  Is  not  ready  to 
accept  the  idea  that  Muskle  Is  unbeatable. 

Bayh  appears  to  be  angling  toward  the 
position  of  being  the  second  choice  of  sup- 
porters of  several  candidates.  Under  this 
strategy,  if  others  fall  by  the  wayside  or  If  no 
candidate  emerges  as  a  clear  front-runner  by 
the  time  of  the  Democratic  convention,  he 
apparently  thinks  many  Democrats  would 
turn  to  him. 

Bayh  Is  trying  to  maneuver  away  from  the 
left  and  more  townrd  the  middle  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  spectrum.  He  believes  that  it 
might  be  helpful  to  the  party  If  a  man  from 
the  Midwest  heads  the  ticket. 

LOSE    IN    THE    CENTEX 

"One  thing  we  have  to  do  as  a  party  Is  to 
have  a  candidate  and  a  ticket  that  can  draw 
support  from  the  basic  bedrock  of  the  party 
but  not  lose  the  Intellectuals  and  the  lib- 
erals," be  said.  "We  need  policies  and  a  plat- 
form and  candidates  to  get  them  back  on  the 
reservation  but  If  we  apjseal  only  to  them,  we 
lose  too  much  In  the  center." 

Bayh's  political  office,  located  at  1225  19th 
St..  NW,  will  be  headed  by  James  M.  Nichol- 
son, 42-year-old  lawyer  from  Indiana,  who 
served  as  a  Pederal  "Trade  Commission  mem- 
ber under  P»re8ldent  Johnson. 

Pour  other  top  full-time  staffers  are  'Verlan 
Nelson,  an  advance  man  for  Eugene  J.  McCar- 
thy's 1968  campaign:  Clarence  Martin,  a  co- 
ordinator In  Humphrey's  1968  campaign; 
Jerry  Udell,  who  has  been  running  Bayb's 
Indiana  office,  and  John  Reuther,  a  nephew  of 
the  late  United  Auto  Workers  chief,  Walter 
Reuther.  and  a  former  member  of  Edward 
Kennedy's  Senate  staff. 

smashing    victory 

His  chief  fund  raiser  Is  Milton  Gilbert, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Gilbert  Plexlvan. 
Inc ,  a  New  '5fork  shipping  container  firm. 

Speculation  about  Sen.  Jackson's  future 
Mose  after  his  smashing  re-election  victory 
last  year.  In  which  he  got  87  percent  of  the 


vote  against  a  former  McCarthy  supporter  In 
the  primary  and  84  percent  against  the  Re- 
publican candidate  in  the  general  election. 

Jackson  acknowledged  recently  that  he  Is 
doing  nothing  to  discourage  those  who  are 
"prodding  and  pushing"  him  to  get  into  the 
race.  But  he  has  not  set  up  an  outside  politi- 
cal office  as  have  Muskle,  McOovern,  Hughes 
and  Bayh. 

Neale  Cbaney,  Democratic  chairman  in 
Washington,  sr.ys  that  if  Jackson  is  willing, 
a  Jackson-for-Presldent  drive  may  begin  In 
late  spring  through  the  state  Democratic 
committee. 

Jackson,  58,  has  a  liberal  record  on  domes- 
tic Issues,  but  he  has  been  on  the  hawkish 
side  of  the  Vietnam  Issue,  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  supersonic  transport  plane,  and  a  vig- 
orous proponent  of  maintaining  strong  U.S. 
defenses. 

ACQUOES    enemies 

Vietnam.  S8T  and  support  of  the  military 
have  earned  him  many  enemies  among  the 
antl-Vletnam  segments  In  the  Democratic 
party. 

Some  of  them  claim  that  the  probability 
of  a  new  party  being  organized  on  the  po- 
litical left  would  be  much  greater  if  Jctckson 
becomes  a  serious  possibility  for  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination, 

Jackson  has  said  he  Is  not  a  candidate  but 
he  gives  indications  of  being  interested  in 
becoming  one.  He  expects  to  get  around  the 
country  on  a  speaking  tovir  In  the  next  several 
months. 

Jackson,  a  former  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee,  could  expect  sub- 
stantial support  among  southern  Democrats 
because  of  his  hard-line  stand  on  national 
security  and  Vietnam. 

Sen.  Harris  is  another  former  party  chair- 
man who  says  he  isn't  a  candidate  but  who 
seems  to  be  pretty  Interested  In  the  posei- 
blUtles  of  becoming  one. 

Harris,  40,  meets  regularly  with  young  po- 
litical operatives  with  whom  he  has  been 
associated  In  previous  elections.  He  also  keeps 
In  touch  with  people  who  have  been  financial 
contributors  to  Democratic  campaigns. 

Harris  vtras  co-chairman  with  Sen,  Mondale 
of  Humphrey's  pre-conventlon  campaign^  in 
1968  but  his  relationship  with  Humphrey  was 
hurt  when  he  pressed  Humphrey  to  take  a 
strong  stand  against  the  war  in  Vietnam  at 
the  convention  and  during  the  campaign. 

The  Oklahoma  senator  believes  that  voters 
want  candidates  to  express  a  strong  moral 
outrage  against  conditions  of  poverty,  dis- 
crimination, bad  housing,  pollution  and  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  and  he  believes  that  some 
candidates  have  not  done  that  so  far. 

Mondale,  43,  is  one  of  the  least  visible  po- 
tential candidates.  But  some  party  leaders 
think  he  would  be  one  of  the  more  attractive 
and  articulate  candidates  if  he  could  be 
persuaded  to  run. 

names  key  issues 

He  has  said,  however,  that  he  does  not  ex- 
pect to  become  a  candidate  and  that  be 
plans  to  concentrate  on  Senate  activities.  He 
said  recently  that  he  believes  that  bringing 
the  races  together  and  correcting  the  failures 
of  the  school  system  are  the  key  issues  In 
the  country. 

Ramsey  Clark  has  been  coy  about  how 
seriously  he  Is  Interested,  but  close  associates 
say  be  has  been  bitten  by  the  presidential 
bug. 

One  Democrat  claimed  that  Clark  has 
more  than  $1  million  pledged  or  available  for 
an  "exploratory"  operation.  He  said  Clark 
may  establish  a  political  office  in  Washing- 
ton within  a  couple  of  months. 

Clark  received  extensive  publicity  recently 
when  he  got  Into  a  fight  with  FBI  Director 
J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

In  a  book  published  in  November,  Clark 
claimed  that  Hoover  so  dominated  the  FBI 
with  a  "self-centered  concern  for  his  repu- 
tation"  that   the   agency   sometimes   sacri- 


ficed effective  crime  control  in  a  pursuit  of 
personal  glory.  Hoover  responded  by  calling 
Clark  a  "Jeliyflsh"  when  It  came  to  law 
enforcement. 

AFPxaL  xo  Lzrr 

The  43-year-old  Clark  probably  would  find 
a  substantial  base  of  support  among  the 
anti-war,  leftist  side  of  the  party. 

Eugene  McCarthy  has  given  little  Indica- 
tion of  what  role  he  plans  to  play  in  1972 
presidential  politics,  except  to  say  that  be 
expects  to  keep  bis  hand  In. 

Some  think  the  54-year-old  Minnesotan. 
who  led  the  anti-Johnson  forces  in  1988, 
might  again  get  Involved  In  the  Democratic 
primaries. 

He  gave  some  support  to  those  who  think 
he  might  bead  a  new  party  when  be  said  In  a 
magazine  article  In  June:  "It  is  not  unlikely 
or  unreasonable  to  believe  that  there  will  be 
a  liberal  third-party  movement  by  1972." 

But  during  a  later  Interview  be  indicated 
be  is  not  yet  ready  to  give  up  on  the  Demo- 
cratic party  and  expected  to  watch  with  in- 
terest where  It  appears  to  be  headed  going 
into  1972. 

GAKONER    MENTIONED 

John  Gardner,  former  secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  in  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration and  a  nominal  Republican,  has 
been  mentioned  frequently  as  a  possible 
Democratic  candidate. 

The  68-year-old  Gardner  has  said  be  has 
no  presidential  ambitions  but  as  head  of 
Common  Cause  he  apt>ears  to  be  reaching  for 
a  large  share  of  political  clout. 

Common  Cause  grew  out  of  Gardner's  as- 
sociation with  the  National  Urban  CocUltlon. 
He  wanted  to  establish  an  organization  that 
could  function  more  freely  as  a  lobbying  unit 
on  national  Issues  and  on  reform  of  the  po- 
litical processes. 

Sen,  Proxmire  has  hinted  that  be  might 
enter  the  Wisconsin  primary.  But  party 
leaders  are  not  sure  whether  he  is  Interested 
m  seeking  the  presidency  or  in  trying  to  tie 
up  the  state  delegation  until  he  decides 
whom  to  support. 

SHBIVER     MAKES    NO    MOVE 

Shrlver,  55,  one-time  ambassador  to  Prance 
and  former  director  of  the  Peace  Corps  and 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  cam- 
paigned extensively  last  fall  for  Democratic 
congressional  candidates.  He  is  the  husband 
of  one  of  the  Kennedy  sisters. 

Shrlver  headed  a  group  called  Oongres- 
sional  Leadership  for  the  Future  which  had 
an  office  separate  from  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  and  the  House  Democratic 
Campaign  Committee.  That  office  closed  after 
the  campaign  and  Shrlver  has  not  made 
any  public  move  toward  the  presidential 
nomination,  but  he  continues  to  figure  in 
the  speculation. 

Mayor  Lindsay  is  the  object  of  a  great  deal 
of  speculation.  He  remains  a  registered  Re- 
publican and  keeps  insisting  he  wUl  stay  in 
the  party,  but  many  leaders  of  both  parties 
believe  he  is  finished  in  the  GOP  because  of 
his  strong  opposition  to  President  Nixon's 
policies  and  his  support  last  fall  to  Demo- 
crat Arthur  A.  Goldberg  m  the  New  York 
gubernatorial  race. 

Aides  of  the  mayor  reportedly  are  making 
a  close  study  of  the  primary  laws  of  all  the 
states  In  preparation  for  a  presidential  drive. 

Many  people  active  in  politics  believe  It 
is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  he  switches  to 
the  Democratic  party.  Some  think  the  49- 
year-old  mayor  may  be  thinking  of  trying 
to  unite  anti-war,  liberal  elements  of  both 
parties  into  a  new  party. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
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Imous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

T\\e  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OP  RULE  XXU  OP  THE 
STANDING  RULES  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  on  yester- 
day the  Senate  took  historic  action  with 
respect  to  the  effort  to  cut  off  debate  on 
the  matter  of  amending  the  Senate  rules. 
The  effort  to  apply  cloture  failed  by  a 
vote  of  48  In  favor  and  37  against.  The 
Vice  President  announced  that,  fewer 
than  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  having 
voted  in  favor  of  the  motion  to  apply  clo- 
ture, the  motion  had  not  been  agreed  to. 

That  was  Indeed  a  significant  state- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Vice  President, 
because  2  years  ago  the  then  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  present 
Junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
HuMFHRXT ) ,  when  fewer  than  two-thirds 
of  the  Senators  but  yet  a  majority  of  the 
Soiators  voted  to  apply  cloture,  ruled 
that  cloture  had  been  applied  because  it 
was  at  the  start  of  a  session  and  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  start  of  a  session,  by  majority 
vote,  could  amend  the  rules  irrespective 
of  the  obstables  that  were  in  the  way. 

Now  we  have  gone  beyond  the  begin- 
ning of  the  session,  and  it  would  seem  to 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Alabama  that 
the  contention  cannot  be  made  on  sepa- 
rate votes  on  a  cloture  motion  that  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  can  apply  clo- 
ture. So  it  was  a  significant  vote.  It  was 
important  to  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  important  to  those  who 
wished  to  protect  the  rights  of  a  minority 
of  the  Senate  and  a  minority  of  this 
country  from  the  acts  of  a  ruthless  and 
tyrannical  majority. 

It  was  encouraging  to  those  who  want 
to  see  the  Senate  remain  and  continue  as 
a  great  deliberatiN-e  body.  It  was  en- 
couraging to  those  who  want  to  see  care- 
ful and  studious  attention  given  to  legis- 
lation pending  before  the  Senate.  So  2 
years  ago,  Mr.  President,  the  Senate  it- 
self ruled  that  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
cannot  apply  cloture  in  the  face  of  rule 
A  All.  requiring  a  two-thirds  vote. 

I  hope.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho  having  filed 
another  cloture  motion  today  requiring 
a  vote  on  that  question  on  next  Tuesday, 
that  if  that  vote  results  in  the  applica- 
tion of  cloture  being  defeated  or  being 
denied,  the  majority  leader  will  then  set 
the  matter  aside. 


COMMUNICATIONS  PROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

RXPOIT  or  THX  FIDBKAL  ClOP  ImSXTXANCS 
COBPORATTON 

A  letter  from  the  Aaalstant  Secretkry.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  tr»iaamlttliig,  pur- 
sumnt  to  law,  a  report  for  the  1970  crop  year 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  imd  Forestry. 

RJD^XT  RkLATTNO  to  APPaOPUATIONS  FOR 
VlTTNAJCESZ  AND  OraU  P«K«  WOKLD  FOKCSS 
nf  VlXTNAM   AND  STTPPORT  rO«  LOCAI.  PORCIS 

Ttt  Laos  and  Thahjw*i> 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense . 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  confidential 


report  relative  to  approprlatlona  for  Vl*t- 
oameae  and  other  free  world  forces  In  Viet- 
nam and  support  tor  local  forces  In  Laos 
and  TluUiand  (with  accompanying  report): 
to  the  Committee  on  Approprlattozis. 
Rxporr  on  REAPPoanoNKxirT  or  am  Appao- 

PKIATION 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that 
the  appropriation  to  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture for  "Food  stamp  program,"  Food 
and  Nutrition  Service  for  the  fiscal  year  1971. 
has  been  apportioned  on  a  basis  which  Indi- 
cates the  necessity  for  a  supplemental  es- 
timate of  appropriation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

PbAosko  Leoislatton  To  AicxitD  Pttbuc  Law 
91-514 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  Public  Law  91-614.  section  a.  by  strik- 
ing the  words  "of  the  Interior"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "of  Commerce" 
(with  accompany ing  papers):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Commerce. 

RCPOSTS  OF  TSX  OOMPTaOLLKK  OXNKXAL 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  applying  a  unlfcxrm  policy 
with  respect  to  rental  charges  for  Credit  tJn- 
lons  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  need  to  reevaluate  pack- 
ing speclflcatlons  for  cabinets,  lockers,  and 
wardrobes.  General  Services  Administration, 
dated  February  19.  1971  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

JtTSGMENT  IN  FAVOB  OF  THX  PkMBINA  BAND  OF 

CHn»PKWA  Indians 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judgment  In 
favor  of  the  Pembina  Band  of  Chippewa  In- 
dians In  Indian  Claims  Commission  dockets 
Nos.  18-A,  113,  and  191.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

THiaO      PKEFERENCS      AMD      SIZTB      PRXFXSUfCE 

Ci^ssiricATiONs  roR  Cxrtain  Ai.ikns 
A  letter  from  the  Comnxlssloner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
reports  relating  to  third  preference  and  sixth 
preference  classifications  for  certain  aliens 
(with  accompanying  papers):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

RxForr  OF  THS  National  AEaoNAtrncs  and 
Spacs  ADMXNiarruATioN 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
with  respect  to  certain  clvUl&n  positions 
established  pursuant  to  section  3104(a)(8), 
United  States  Code,  during  calendar  year 
1970;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 


PETITION 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  resolutions 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
which  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary : 

RSSOLtTTTONS      MXM  ORIALIZING      THE      CONGRESS 
OF  THE   UNmcD  STATES  TO    AMEND  THE   PED- 

EKAL  CoNSTrrxmoN  To  Perxtt  Bible  Verses 
AND  Prayeb  in  Our  Public  Schools 
Whereas.  Our  Forefathers  came  to  this 
great  land  with  a  deep  trust  In  God,  with 
Bibles  tn  their  hands,  and  a  prayer  In  their 
hearts,  a  pattern  was  set  for  our  way  of  life; 
and 


"Whereas.  Forefathers  monument  In  Plym- 
outh has  Faith  in  God  as  Its  main  symbol, 
Faith  stands  with  one  foot  on  Forefathers' 
rock.  In  her  left  hand  a  Bible,  her  right  baud 
(Kjlnted  toward  Heaven.  Ou  a  pedestal  at  the 
base  of  the  monument,  siuroundlng  Faith, 
are  the  symbolic  figures  of  Morality,  Law,' 
Education  and  Freedom.  The  story  of  Plym- 
outh Is  that  of  America,  showing  the  true 
inner  strength  of  our  great  country;  there- 
fore be  It 

"Rtaolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  hereby  urges  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  to 
an  end  the  Federal  Constitution  so  that  pu- 
pils whose  parents  do  not  object  may  listen 
to  Bible  verses  and  recite  a  prayer,  while  In 
our  public  schools:  and  be  It  further 

"Renolvtd,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress  and  to  each  member 
thereof  from  this  Commonwealth." 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS,  from  the  Comrulttee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  amendments: 

S.  Res.  35.  Resolution  to  provide  additional 
funds  for  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare:  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  amend- 
ment : 

S.  Res.  11.  Resolution  to  provide  additional 
funds  for  the  Committee  on  Appropriations: 

S.  Res.  19.  Resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  (Rept.  No.  92-16): 

S.  Res.  31.  Resolution  to  provide  additional 
funds  for  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service   (Rept.  No.  93-13); 

S.  Res.  22.  Resolution  authorizing  addition- 
al expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  for  Inquiries  and  investigations  (Rept. 
No.  93-14); 

8.  Res.  33.  Resolution  continuing,  and  au- 
thorizing additional  expenditures  by.  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs  (Rept.  No.  93-18) ; 

S.  Res.  24.  Resolution  authorizing  addition- 
al expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  Inquiries  and  Investiga- 
tions (Rept.  No.  92-7); 

S.  Res  36.  Resolution  to  provide  for  a  study 
of  matters  pertaining  to  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  (Rept.  No.  93-8); 

S.  Res.  37.  Resolution  continuing,  and  au- 
thorizing additional  expenditure  by,  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging  (Rept.  No.  93-19): 

S.  Res.  28.  Resolution  authorizing  addition- 
al expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  for  a  study  of  matters 
relating  to  privileges  and  election  (Rept.  No, 
93-16); 

S.  Res.  39.  Resolution  authorizing  addition- 
al expenditures  by  the  ComnUttee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  for  Inquiries 
and  Investigations  (Rept.  No.  93-6); 

S.  Res.  30.  Resolution  authorizing  addition- 
al expenditures  by  the  (Committee  on  Armed 
Services  for  Inquiries  and  Investigations 
(Rept.  No.  93-4) ;  and 

S.  Res.  34.  Resolution  authorizing  addition- 
al expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  Interior 
smd  Insular  Affairs  for  inquiries  and  investi- 
gations (Rept.  No.  93-10). 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  with  an  addi- 
tional amendment: 

S.  Res.  26.  Resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  for  Inqvilrles  and  Investigations 
( Rept.  No.  93-«) . 

By  Mr.  Cannon,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  without  addi- 
tional amendment : 

S.   Res.  31.   Resolution   authorizing  addl- 
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uooal  expendltitres  by  the  Committee  on 
Oovenunent  Operations  for  Inquiries  and  In- 
ragt:gaUoas  (Rept.  Nc.  92-9) :      and 

3.  Bes.  35.  Resolution  to  provide  additional 
(uiids  for  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  (Rept.  No.  92-12). 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Bules  and  Administration,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Res.  49.  Resolution  authorizing  expendi- 
tures by  the  Select  Committee  on  Equal 
Edu<»tlonal  Opportunlt.    (Rept.  No.  92-17). 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  with  amendments: 

8.  Res.  32.  Resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  for  Inquiries  and  Investigations 
iBspt.  No.  92-11). 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  52— ORIGINAL 
RESOLUTION  REPORTED  PROVID- 
ING FOR  MEMBERS  ON  THE  PART 
OF  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  JOINT 
COMMITTEE  ON  PRINTING  AND 
THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE  OF  CON- 
GRESS ON  THE  LIBRARY 

Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 

Rules  and  Administration,  reported  the 

following   original    resolution    (S.    Res. 

52);  which  was  placed  on  the  calendar: 

S.  Ree.  62 

Retolved,  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
tiers  be.  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  following  Joint  committees  of 
Congress: 

Joint  Committee  on  Printing:  Mr.  Jordan 
of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Allen  of  Alabama, 
and  Mr.  Griffin  of  Michigan. 

Joint  Committee  of  Congress  on  the  Li- 
brary: Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Pm,  of  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Cannon  of  Nevada, 
Ut.  Cooper  of  Kentucky,  and  Mr.  Scott  of 
Pennsylvania. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  53— ORIGINAL 
RESOLUTION  REPORTED  TO  PAY 
A  GRATUITY  TO  FRANCES  T.  HOL- 
LOMON 

Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 

Rules  and  Administration,  reported  the 

following    original    resolution    fS.    Res. 

53^;  which  was  placed  on  the  calendar: 

S.  Res.  63 

Rtiolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
Irom  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Prances  T.  HoUomon,  sister  of  W.  Lucille 
Thomas,  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the 
time  of  her  death,  a  sum  equal  to  one  year's 
oompensatlon  at  the  rate  she  was  receiving 
by  law  at  the  time  of  her  death,  said  sum 
to  be  considered  Inclusive  of  funeral  ex- 
penses and  all  other  allowances. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  54— ORIGINAL 
RESOLUTION  TO  PAY  A  GRATUITY 
TO  JOHN  H.  ARTHUR 

Mr.  CANNON  from  the  Committee  on 

Rules  and  Administration,  reported  the 

following   original    resolution    <S.    Res. 

54);  which  was  placed  on  the  calendar: 

8.  Res.  64 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
John  H  Arthur,  widower  of  W.  Bertrue  Ar- 
thur, an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time 
of  her  death,  a  sum  equal  to  five  months' 
compensation  at  the  rate  she  was  receiving 
oy  law  at  the  time  of  her  death,  said  sum 
to  be  considered  Inclusive  of  funeral  ex- 
penses and  all  other  allowances. 

CXVn 307— Part  3 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  report  of  a  nomination  was 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (for  Mr. 
Randolph  ) ,  from  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works: 

Thomas  F.  Schwelgert,  of  Michigan,  to  be 
Federal  Cochalrman  of  the  Upper  Oreat 
Lakes  Regional  Commission. 


BILLS     AND     JOINT     RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
ByMr.  BEALL: 

S.  876.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Adrian 
Sofjan:  and 

S.  877.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jocelyn 
Allison  Abraham.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Percy  and  Mr.  Ribicoff)  : 

S.  878.  A  bill  to  extend  the  period  with- 
in which  the  President  may  transmit  to 
the  Congress  plans  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  agencies  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senators  Ribicoff,  Percy,  and  myself, 
I  introduce,  at  the  request  of  the  admin- 
istration, a  bill  which  would  extend  the 
period  in  which  the  President  may  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress  plans  for  reorgani- 
zation of  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

I  introduce  this  bill  as  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ebiec- 
utive  Reorganization  of  the  Conunittee 
on  Government  Operations.  Senator 
Ribicoff  and  Senator  Percy,  who  Join 
with  me,  are  the  chairman  of  that  sub- 
committee, and  the  acting  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  respectively. 

Under  present  law  Uie  President's  au- 
thority to  submit  such  reorganization 
plans  expires  April  1,  1971.  This  bill  will 
extend  his  authority  to  April  1,  1973. 

The  Reorganization  Act,  now  sections 
901-913  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code,  has  proved  to  be  a  most  useful  tool 
for  allowing  the  President  the  oppor- 
tunity to  improve  the  effectiveness  and 
efficiency  of  Government  machinery.  Yet, 
by  offering  Congress  the  opportunity  to 
disapprove  of  any  proposal  submitted  by 
the  President,  within  60  days  of  its 
transmittal  to  Congress,  this  law  still 
gives  Congress  a  handle  on  executive 
branch  reorganization. 

Last  year  the  President  submitted, 
among  others,  proposals  to  create  the 
Domestic  Council  and  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  to  set  up  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  and  to 
establish  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  Only  after  careful 
examination  and  consideration  did  Con- 
gress agree  to  them. 

Although  important,  plans  such  as 
those  submitted  last  year  are  relatively 
minor  when  compared  to  the  reorganiza- 
tion proposals  the  President  announced 


in  his  state  of  the  Union  address  in  Jan- 
uary. These  proposals,  I  understand,  will 
be  submitted  shortly  in  legislative  form 
requiring  the  positive  action  of  Congress 
for  them  to  become  operative.  The  Re- 
organization Act  is  not  Intended  to  be 
used  as  the  vehicle  to  effectuate  those 
proposals.  Congress  will  not  be  asked 
merely  to  agree  or  disagree  with  what- 
ever the  President  submits,  but  will  have 
the  opportunity.  Indeed  will  insist  on  the 
opportunity,  to  scrutinize  them  carefully. 

While  this  law  has  proved  to  be  useful 
and  indeed  needed,  at  times  it  must  be 
reviewed  to  insure  that  it  still  meets  the 
best  interests  of  both  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches.  Since  this  bill  has 
not  been  reviewed  in  more  than  10  years, 
the  Goverrunent  Operations  Committee, 
to  wliich  this  bill  will  be  referred,  likely 
will  be  conducting  such  a  review. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  Reorganization 
Act,  that  is,  sections  901-913  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point,  with  a  letter 
from  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  George  P.  Shultz, 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Agnkw,  urging  that  the  reorganization 
authority  be  extended  for  2  years,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  I 
have  introduced  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
other  material  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

8.  878 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 905  (b)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "AprU  1,  1971" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "AprU  1,  1973". 

The  material  presented  by  Mr.  Javits, 
is  as  follows : 

Title   5   UNrrKO   States   Code 
CUAPTXR  s — EXECtrnvB  reoroanisation 

901.  Purpose. 

902  Eteflnltlons. 

903.  Reorganization  plans. 

904.  Additional  contents  of  reorganization 

plans. 

905.  Limitations  on  powers. 

906.  Effective  date   and   publication  of  re- 

organization plans. 

907.  Effect    on    other    laws,    pending    legal 

proceedings,  and  unexpended  appro- 
priations. 

908.  Rules  of  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 

sentatives  on   reorganization   plans. 

909.  Terms  of  resolution. 

910.  Reference  of  resolution  to  committee. 

911.  Discharge    of    committee    considering 

resolution. 

912.  Procedure  after  report  or  discharge  of 

committee;  debate. 

913.  Decisions  without  debate  on  motion  to 

poetpone  or  proceed. 
5  901.  Purpose 

(a)  The  President  shall  from  time  to  time 
examine  the  organization  of  all  agencies  and 
shall  determine  what  changes  therein  are 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  following  pur- 
poses: 

( 1 )  to  promote  the  better  execution  of  the 
laws,  the  more  effective  management  of  the 
executive  branch  and  of  Its  agencies  and 
functions,  and  the  expeditious  administra- 
tion of  the  public  business: 

(2)  to  reduce  exi)endltures  and  promote 
economy  to  the  fullest  extent  consistent  with 
the  efficient  operation  of  the  Government: 
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(3)  to  Increase  the  efflcleucy  of  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Oovermnent  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent practicable; 

(4)  to  t;roup.  coordinate,  and  consolidate 
agencies  and  functions  of  the  Ooveroment. 
as  nearly  as  may  be.  according  to  major 
purposes: 

(5)  to  reduce  the  number  of  agencies  by 
consolidating  those  having  similar  func- 
tions under  a  single  head,  and  to  abolish 
such  agencies  or  functions  thereof  as  may 
not  be  necessary  for  the  efficient  conduct  of 
the  Government;  and 

(0)  to  eliminate  overlapping  and  duplica- 
tion of  effort. 

(b)  Congress  declares  that  the  public  in- 
terest demands  the  carrying  out  of  the  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and 
that  the  purposes  may  be  accomplished  in 
great  measure  by  proceeding  under  this  chap- 
ter, and  can  be  accomplished  more  speedily 
thereby  than  by  the  enactment  of  specinc 
legislation.  (Pub.  L.  8»-554.  Sept.  6.  1966.  80 
Stat.  394.) 
}  902.  Definitions 

For  the  purpose  of  this  chapter— 

(1)  "agency"  means — 

(A)  an  Executive  agency  or  part  thereof: 

(B)  an  office  or  officer  in  the  executive 
branch:  and 

(C)  any  and  all  i>arts  of  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  other  than  the 
courts  thereof: 

but  does  not  Include  the  General  Accounting 
Office  or  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States; 

(2)  "reorganization"  means  a  transfer, 
consolidation,  coordination,  authorization. 
or  abolition,  referred  to  In  section  903  of 
this  title;  and 

(3)  "officer"  Is  not  limited  by  section  2104 
of  this  title.  (Pub.  L.  89-554.  Sept.  6.  1966.  80 
Stat.  394.  amended  Pub.  L.  90-83.  i  1(98). 
Sept.  11,  1967.  81  Stat.  220.) 

i  903.  Reorganization  plans 

(a)  When  the  President,  after  Investiga- 
tion, finds  that — 

(1)  the  transfer  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of 
an  agency,  or  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the 
functions  thereof,  to  the  Jurisdiction  and 
control  of  another  agency: 

(3)  the  abolition  of  all  or  a  part  of  the 
functions  of  an  agency: 

(3)  the  consolidation  or  coordination  of 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  an  agency,  or  of  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  the  functions  thereof,  with 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  another  agency  or  the 
functions  thereof; 

(4)  the  consolidation  or  coordination  of  a 
part  of  an  agency  or  the  functions  thereof 
with  another  part  of  the  same  agency  or 
the  functions  thereof; 

(5)  the  authorization  of  an  officer  to  dele- 
gate any  of  his  functions:   or 

(6)  the  abolition  of  the  whole  or  a  part 
of  an  agency  which  agency  or  part  does  not 
have,  or  on  the  taking  effect  of  the  reor- 
ganization plan  win  not  have,  any  functions: 
Is  necessary  to  accomplish  one  or  more  of  the 
purposes  of  section  901(a)  of  this  title,  he 
shall  prepare  a  reorganization  plan  for  the 
making  of  the  reorganizations  as  to  which 
be  has  made  findings  and  which  he  Includes 
In  the  plan,  and  transmit  the  plan  (bearing 
an  Identification  number)  to  Congress,  to- 
gether with  a  declaration  that,  with  respect 
to  each  reorganization  Included  in  the  plan, 
he  has  found  that  the  reorganization  is  nec- 
essary to  accomplish  one  or  more  of  the  pur- 
poflM  of  section  901 1 a)  of  this  title. 

(b)  The  President  shall  have  a  reorgani- 
zation plan  delivered  to  both  Houses  on  the 
same  day  and  to  each  House  while  It  Is  in 
session.  In  his  message  transmitting  a  re- 
organization plan,  the  President  shall  specify 
with  respect  to  each  abolition  of  a  function 
Included  in  the  plan  the  statutory  authority 
for  the  exercise  of  the  function  and  the  re- 
duction of  expenditures  (Itemized  so  far  as 
practicable)    that   it   is   Is   probably   will   be 


brought  about  by  the  taking  effect  of  the 
reorganizations  included  In  the  plan  (Pub 
L.  89-554.  Sept.  6.  1966,  80  Stat  394,  amended 
Pub.  L.  00-83.  5  1(99).  Sept.  11.  1967,  81 
Stat.  220.) 

I  904.  Additional  contents  of  reorganization 
plans 
A  reorgainizatlon  plan  transmitted  by  the 
President  under  section  903  of  this  title- - 

( 1)  nxay  change.  In  such  cases  as  the  Presi- 
dent considers  necessary,  the  name  of  an 
agency  affected  by  a  reorganization  and  the 
title  of  Its  head:  and  shall  designate  the 
name  of  an  agency  resulting  from  a  re- 
organization and  the  title  of  Its  head: 

(2)  may  provide  for  the  appointment  and 
pay  of  the  head  and  one  or  more  officers  of 
an  agency  (including  an  agency  resulting 
from  a  consolidation  or  other  type  of  reor- 
ganization) If  the  President  finds,  and  In  bis 
message  transmitting  the  plan  declares,  that 
by  reason  of  a  reorganization  made  by  the 
plan  the  provisions  are  necessary.  The  head 
ao  provided  may  be  an  individual  or  may  be 
a  commission  or  board  with  more  than  one 
member.  In  case  of  such  an  appointment,  the 
term  of  office  may  not  be  fixed  at  more  than 
4  years,  the  pay  may  not  be  at  a  rate  In  ex- 
cess of  that  found  by  the  President  to  be 
applicable  to  comparable  officers  In  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  and  if  the  appointment  is  not 
to  a  position  in  the  competitive  service.  It 
shall  be  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  except  that, 
in  the  case  of  an  officer  of  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  It  may  be  by  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  or  other  body  or 
officer  of  that  government  designated  In  the 
plan; 

(8)  shall  provide  for  the  transfer  or  other 
disposition  of  the  records,  property,  and 
personnel  affected  by  a  reorganization; 

(4)  shall  provide  for  the  transfer  of  such 
unexpended  balances  of  appropriations,  and 
of  other  funds,  available  for  use  in  connec- 
tion with  a  function  or  agency  affected  by  a 
re(vganlzatlon,  as  the  President  considers 
necessary  by  reason  of  the  reorganization  for 
use  In  connection  with  the  functions  affected 
by  the  reorganization,  cs-  for  the  use  of  the 
agency  which  shall  have  the  functions  after 
the  rsorganizatlon  plan  is  effective.  However, 
the  unexpended  balances  so  transferred  may 
be  used  only  for  the  purposes  for  which  the 
appropriation  was  originally  made;  and 

(5)  shall  provide  for  terinlnatlng  the  af- 
fairs of  an  agency  abolished. 

(Pub.  L.  80-564.  Sept.  6.  1966.  80  Stat.  89S  ) 
(  905.  Limitations  on  powers 

(a)  A  r«organlzatlon  plan  may  not  provide 
for.  and  a  reorganization  under  tbls  chapter 
may  not  have  the  effect  of — 

(1)  creating  a  new  E:xecutlve  department, 
aboUsblng  or  transferring  an  Executive  de- 
partment or  all  the  functions  thereof,  or  con- 
solidating two  or  more  Elxecutlve  depart- 
ments or  all  the  functions  thereof: 

(2)  continuing  an  agency  beyond  tbe  pe- 
riod authorized  by  law  for  Its  existence  or 
beyond  the  time  when  It  would  have  termi- 
nated if  tbe  reorganization  bad  not  been 
made; 

(3)  continuing  a  function  beyond  tbe  pe- 
riod authorized  by  law  for  its  exercise  or 
beyond  the  time  when  It  would  have  termi- 
nated If  the  reorganization  bad  not  been 
made; 

(4)  authorizing  an  agency  to  exercise  a 
function  which  is  not  expressly  authorized 
by  law  at  the  time  the  plan  Is  transmitted  to 
Congress: 

(5)  increasing  the  term  of  an  office  be- 
yond that  provided  by  law  for  tbe  office;  or 

(6)  transferring  to  or  conaoUdatlng  with 
another  agency  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  all  tbe  functions  there- 
of which  are  subject  to  this  chapter,  or 
abolishing  that  government  or  all  those  func- 
tions. 

(b)  A  provision  contained  in  a  reorganiza- 


tion plan  may  take  effect  only  if  the  plan  it 
transmitted  to  Congress  before  April  i.  1971 
(Pub.  L  89-554.  Sept.  6.  1966,  80  SUt,  89«, 
amended  Pub.  L.  91-5.  Mar.  27,  1969,  88  Stat 
6  ) 

5  906.  Effective  date  and  publication  of  re- 
organization plans 

(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  under 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  a  reorganiza- 
tion plan  Is  effective  at  the  end  of  the  flm 
period  of  60  calendar  days  of  continuous  ses- 
sion of  Congress  after  the  date  on  which  the 
plan  is  transmitted  to  it  unless,  between  the 
date  of  transmittal  and  the  end  of  tbe  60- 
day  period,  either  House  passes  a  resolution 
stating  in  substance  that  that  House  does 
not  favor  the  reorganization  plan. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section — 

( 1 1  continuity  of  session  is  broken  only  by 
an  adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die;  and 

(2)  the  days  on  which  either  House  la  not 
In  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  are  excluded  in 
the  computation  of  the  60-day  period. 

(c)  Under  provisions  contained  in  a  re- 
organization plan,  a  provision  of  the  plan 
may  be  effective  at  a  time  later  than  the  date 
on  which  the  plan  otherwise  is  effective. 

(d)  A  reorganization  plan  which  Is  effec- 
tive shall  be  printed  (1)  in  the  Statutes  at 
Large  in  tbe  same  volume  as  the  public  laws 
and  (2)  In  the  Federal  Register.  (Pub.  L.  8^ 
554.  sept.  6.  1966.  80  Stat.  396.) 

1 907.  Effect  on  other  laws,  pending  legal 
proceedings,  and  unexpended  ap- 
propriations 
(at  A  statute  enacted,  and  a  regulation  or 
other  action  made,  prescribed,  issued, 
granted,  or  performed  In  respect  of  cr  by 
an  agency  or  function  affected  by  a  reorga- 
nization under  this  chapter,  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  reorganization,  has,  except 
to  the  extent  rescinded,  modified,  super- 
seded, or  made  inapplicable  by  or  under  au- 
thority of  law  or  by  the  abolition  of  a  func- 
tion, the  same  effect  as  if  the  reorganizatioo 
had  not  been  made.  However.  If  tbe  statute, 
regulation,  or  other  action  has  vested  tbe 
functions  In  tbe  agency  from  which  it  is 
removed  under  the  reorganization  plan,  tbe 
function,  insofar  as  it  is  to  be  exercised  lifter 
the  plan  becomes  effective,  shall  be  deemed 
as  vested  In  the  agency  under  wblcb  tbe 
function  Is  placed  by  the  plan. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  "regulation  or  other  action" 
means  a  regulation,  rule,  order,  policy,  de- 
termination, directive,  authorization,  pernalt. 
privilege,  requirement,  designation,  or  other 
action. 

(c)  A  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding 
lawfully  commenced  by  or  against  tbe  head 
of  an  agency  or  other  officer  of  the  United 
States,  in  his  official  capacity  or  in  relation 
to  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  does 
not  abate  by  reason  of  the  taking  effect  of  » 
reorganization  plan  under  this  chapter.  On 
motion  or  supplemental  p>etltton  filed  at  any 
time  within  12  months  after  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan  takes  effect,  showing  a  necessity 
for  a  survival  of  the  suit,  action,  or  other 
proceeding  to  obtain  a  settlement  of  the 
questions  Involved,  tbe  court  may  allow  the 
suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding  to  be  main- 
tained by  or  against  the  successor  of  the 
head  or  officer  under  the  reorganization  ef- 
fected by  the  plan  or.  if  there  is  no  successor, 
against  such  agency  or  officer  as  the  Presi- 
dent designates. 

I  d  I  The  appropriations  or  portions  of  ap- 
propriations unexpended  by  reason  of  the 
operation  of  this  chapter  may  not  be  used 
for  any  purpose,  but  shall  revert  to  the  Treas- 
urv  (Pub.  L  89-554,  Sept  6.  1966.  80  Stat 
396.) 

5  908    Rules  of  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives  on   reorganization  plans 

Sections  909  913  of  thU  title  are  enacted 
by  Congress — 
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( 1 )  as  an  exercise  of  the  rule-making  power 
of  tbe  Senate  and  the  House  ot  Representa- 
tives respectively,  and  as  such  they  are 
deemed  a  part  of  the  rule  of  each  House, 
respectively,  but  applicable  only  with  res(>ect 
to  tbe  procedure  to  be  followed  in  that  House 
in  the  case  of  resolutions  described  by  sec- 
tion 909  of  this  title:  and  they  supersede 
other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
inconsistent  therewith;  and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (SO  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House  i  at  any  time,  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  any 
other  rule  of  that  House.  (Pxib.  L.  89-564. 
Sept.   6,    1966.   80   Stat.   397.) 

{909.  Terms  of  resolution 

For  the  purpose  of  sections  908-913  of  this 
title,  "resolution"  means  only  a  resolution  of 
either  House  of  Congress,  the  matter  after 
the  resolving  clause  of  which  is  as  follows: 
•That  the  does  not  favor  the  re- 
organization plan  numbered  trans- 
mitted   to    Congress    by    the    President    on 

,  19 — .".  the  first  blank  space  therein 

being  filled  with  the  name  of  the  resolving 
House  iind  the  other  blank  spaces  therein 
being  appropriately  filled:  but  does  not  in- 
clude a  resolution  which  specifies  more  than 
one  reorganization  plan.  (Pub.  L.  89-564, 
Sept.  6.  1966,  SO  Stat.  397.) 
{ 010.  Reference  of  resolution  to  committee 

A  resolution  with  respect  to  a  reorganiza- 
tion plan  shall  be  referred  to  a  committee 
(and  all  resolutions  with  respect  to  the  same 
plan  shall  be  referred  to  the  same  commit- 
tee) by  the  President  of  the  Senate  or  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as 
tbe  case  may  be.  (Pub.  L.  89-654.  Sept.  6. 
1968,  80  Stat.  397.) 

1911.  Discbarge    of    committee    considering 
resolution 

(a)  If  the  committee  to  which  a  resolution 
with  respect  to  a  reorganization  plan  has 
been  referred  has  not  reported  it  at  the  end 
of  10  calendar  days  after  its  introduction.  It 
Is  In  order  to  move  either  to  discharge  the 
committee  from  further  consideration  of  the 
resolution  or  to  discharge  the  conunittee 
from  further  consideration  of  any  other  res- 
olution with  respect  to  the  reorganization 
plan  which  has  been  referred  to  tbe  com- 
mittee. 

(b)  A  motion  to  discharge  may  be  made 
only  by  an  individual  favoring  the  resolu- 
tion, is  highly  privileged  (except  that  it  may 
not  be  made  after  the  committee  has  re- 
ported a  resolution  with  respect  to  the  same 
reorganization  plan),  and  debate  thereon 
shall  be  limited  to  liot  more  than  1  hour,  to 
be  divided  equally  between  those  favoring 
and  those  opposing  the  resolution.  An 
amendment  to  the  motion  Is  not  in  order, 
and  It  Is  not  In  order  to  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  tbe  motion  Is  agreed  to 
or  disagreed  to. 

(c)  If  the  motion  to  discharge  Is  agreed 
to  or  disagreed  to.  the  motion  may  not  be 
renewed,  nor  may  another  motion  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  be  made  with  respect 
to  any  other  resolution  with  respect  to  the 
same  reorganization  plan.  (Pub.  L.  89-554, 
Sept.  6,  1966,  80  Stat.  397.) 

i  912.  Procedure  after  report  or  discharge  of 
committee;  debate 
(a)  When  the  committee  has  reported,  or 
has  been  discharged  from  further  considera- 
tion of,  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a  re- 
organization plan.  It  Is  at  any  time  thereafter 
In  order  (even  though  a  previous  motion  to 
tbe  same  effect  has  been  disagreed  to)  to 
move  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution.  The  motion  Is  highly  privileged 
and  la  not  debatable.  An  amendment  to  tbe 
motion  is  not  in  order,  and  it  is  not  in  order 
to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 


(b)  Debate  on  tbe  resolution  shall  be 
limited  to  not  more  than  10  hours,  which 
shall  be  divided  equally  between  those  fa- 
voring and  those  opposing  the  resolution.  A 
motion  further  to  limit  debate  is  not  debat- 
able. An  amendment  to.  or  motion  to  recom- 
mit, the  resolution  Is  not  in  order,  and  it  is 
not  In  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  resolution  is  agreed  to  or  dis- 
agreed to.  (Pub.  L.  89-554.  Sept.  6.  1966,  80 
Stat.  398.) 

{  913.  Decisions  without  debate  on  motion  to 
postpone  or  proceed 

(a)  Motions  to  postpone,  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  discharge  from  committee,  or 
the  consideration  of  a  resolution  with  respect 
to  a  reorganization  plan,  and  motions  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  other  business, 
shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

(b)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  i^)pllcatlon  of  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, as  the  case  may  be,  to  the 
procedure  relating  to  a  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  a  reorganization  plan  shall  be  de- 
cided without  debate.  (Pub.  L.  89-664,  Sept. 
6,  1966,  80  Stat.  398.) 

ExEciJTivE  OmcE  or  the  Presi- 
dent, Office  of  Management 
AND  BuDcrr. 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  1,  1971. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Acnew. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dfar  Mr.  President:  On  January  30.  1969, 
the  President  sent  a  special  message  to  the 
Congress  requesting  an  extension  of  his  re- 
organization authority.  At  that  time  he  said: 

"New  times  call  for  new  ideas  and  fresh 
approaches.  To  meet  the  needs  of  today  and 
tomorrow,  and  to  achieve  a  new  level  of  effi- 
ciency, the  Executive  Branch  requires  flexi- 
bility in  its  organization.  Government  orga- 
nization Is  created  to  serve,  not  to  exist:  as 
functions  change,  the  organization  must  be 
ready  to  adapt  itself  to  those  changes." 

That  need  continues  today. 

In  one  of  Its  first  actions,  the  91st  Con- 
gress did  extend  the  President's  authority 
until  April  1.  1971.  The  President  has  made 
significant   use  of  the   power   granted: 

In  1969.  he  proposed  a  reorganization  plan 
to  strengthen  the  executive  powers  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Com- 
mission, thus  improving  the  day-to-day  op- 
erations of  that  Important  agency. 

In  1970,  he  proposed  the  creation  of  a 
new  Office  of  Telecommunications  Policy  in 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  through 
the  transfer  of  certain  functions  from  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness,  thus  en- 
hancing our  ability  to  deal  with  problems  in 
this  vital  area. 

To  further  strengthen  the  Executive  Office, 
he  moved  to  create  the  Domestic  Council  to 
deal  with  the  overall  question  of  what  we  do. 
and  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
better  deal  with  the  queetlon  of  how  we  do  it 

He  also  used  his  authority  to  create  the 
new  separate  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  bringing  together  key  programs  for 
setting  environmental  standards  and  abating 
pollution. 

Finally,  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  was  established  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  assembling  major 
programs  for  measuring  and  dealing  with 
important  aspects  of  our  environment. 

Tbe  Congress  allowed  all  of  hese  meas- 
ures to  become  effective. 

This  cooperative  and  time-teeted  execu- 
tive-legislative approach  to  reorganization 
has  shown  Itself  to  be  sensible  and  effective, 
regardless  of  party  alignments.  It  works  to 
curtain  Ineffective  organizational  arrange- 
ments and  to  enable  good  mtinagers  to  man- 
age well. 

The  reorganization  authority  expires  on 
April  1.  1971.  We  urge  that  It  be  extended 


for  two  years  to  help  the  President  continue 
with  a  neverendlng  task  of  providing  soimd 
machinery  to  administer  our  laws. 
Sincerely. 

George  P.  Shultz, 

Director. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Javits,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Executive  Reorganization 
and  Government  Research,  in  introduc- 
ing a  bill  to  extend  the  authority  of  the 
President  to  submit  reorganization  plarLs 
to  the  Congress  for  2  years,  to  April  1, 
1973. 

The  Reorganization  Act  of  1949  has 
been  used  by  succeeding  Presidents  to 
modernize  and  improve  the  structure  of 
the  executive  branch.  In  most  cases  the 
Congress,  which  exercises  a  veto  power, 
has  agreed  to  the  proposals.  It  tradition- 
ally grants  the  President  broad  discre- 
tion in  reorganizing  the  departments  and 
agencies. 

President  Nixon  submitted  four  re- 
organization plans  diuing  1970— all  went 
into  effect.  These  plans  established  the 
Office  of  Telecommunications,  plan  1 ;  the 
Domestic  Council  and  the  OfiBce  of 
Management  and  Budget,  plan  2;  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  plan  3: 
and  the  National  Oceanographic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration,  plan  4. 

I  have  been  advised  that  the  President 
is  considering  transmitting  additional 
reorganization  plans  to  the  Congress  in 
1971.  Since  the  Reorganization  Act  ex- 
pires on  April  1,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
Congress  act  soon  to  continue  this  im- 
portant authority. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  has  not 
been  a  major  examination  of  this  act  in 
more  than  a  decade.  I  believe  Congress 
should  undertake  a  review  of  the  law  in 
order  to  determine  if  amendments  are 
necessary  to  serve  the  interests  of  the 
Congress  and  the  Executive  in  the  1970's. 
I  anticipate  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Executive  Reorganization  and  Govern- 
ment Research  and  the  full  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  will  give  early 
attention  to  this  legislation. 
By  Mr.  HOLLINGS: 
S.  879.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  7  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  provide 
hospital  and  domiciliary  care  to  peace- 
time veterans  who  are  unable  to  defray 
the  expenses  thereof.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
confident  that  all  of  us  would  agree  that 
our  Nation  owes  a  continuing  debt  of 
gratitude  to  our  citizens  who  have  served 
with  honor  in  the  various  branches  of  our 
Armed  Forces.  Obviously,  this  honor  is 
no  less  in  peactime  than  It  would  be  In 
a  time  of  armed  conflict.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  an  tinomaly  in  our  law  whereby 
certain  benefits  to  the  veterans  of  this 
Nation  are  extended  to  those  who  have 
served  in  time  of  armed  conflict  but  are 
denied  those  who  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces  in  times  of  peace.  Under  the  law 
any  veteran  who  served  In  the  Armed 
Forces  between  World  War  I  and  World 
War  II  or  between  World  War  n  and  the 
Korean  conflict  and  is  under  the  age  of 
65  is  denied  hospital  and  domiciliary  care 
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by  the  Veterans'  Administration  even 
though  they  are  unable  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  such  private  care.  The  only  ex- 
ception to  this  is.  of  course,  the  case 
where  the  need  for  such  care  is  directly 
attributable  to  a  service-connected  In- 
jury All  other  veterans  are  entitled  to 
suchcarf . 

There  are  presently  275.000  veterans 
now  living  who  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces  between  World  War  I  and  World 
War  n.  There  are  245.000  veterans  still 
living  who  were  In  the  service  between 
World  War  IT  and  the  Korean  conflict. 
Obviously,  some  of  these  veterans  have 
reached  the  age  of  65  and  many  may 
have  served  in  World  War  n  or  the 
Korean  conflict  but  the  fact  remains, 
that  there  are  many  thousands  who  fall 
in  the  "peacetime"  category  who  are 
under  the  age  of  65.  Unfortunately, 
many  do  not  have  the  financial  resources 
to  seek  proper  medical  and  domiciliary 
care.  This  fact  Is  underscored  when  we 
see  that  the  high  unemployment  has  put 
many  of  these  citizens  out  of  work.  In- 
flation has  wiped  out  or  prohibited  sub- 
stantial savings  and  age  has  placed  them 
out  of  the  job  market. 

Consequently.  I  am  Introducing  a  bill 
to  amend  chapter  17  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  which  would  authorize  the 
Veterans"  Administration  to  provide  hos- 
pital and  domiciliary  care  to  peacetime 
veterans  if  they  are  unable  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  such  needed  care. 

Recently,  a  particular  case  was  brought 
to  my  attention  of  a  constituent  of  mine 
who  was  62  years  old.  toUlly  disabled, 
and  whose  total  income  was  $68.90 
monthly  from  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration. Althoxigh  he  does  have  one- 
half  acre  of  land  which  is  devoted  to  to- 
bacco, it  is  so  heavily  mortgaged  that  It 
does  not  produce  any  Income.  He  pres- 
ently has  in  excess  of  $2,300  in  hospital 
bills  and.  although  he  requires  further 
medical  treatment,  he  is  unable  to  finance 
such  care.  He  served  honorably  with  the 
US.  Army  in  the  1920*8  but  is  told  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  that  if  he  will 
just  wait  3  more  years,  they  will  be  able 
to  assist  him.  I  believe  that  the  arbitrary 
condition  illustrated  by  this  case  and 
supported  by  our  law  ought  to  be 
changed.  If  the  need  is  there  and  the  cir- 
cumstances warrant  it.  such  care  ought 
to  be  provided  to  all  veterans  regardless 
of  age  and  regardless  of  the  time  they 
served. 

By  Mr  RIBICOPP  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Bbntssn)  : 
S.  880  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1965  and  title 
XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  per- 
mit indlvlduala  who  are  age  65  or  over 
and  who  are  not  otherwise  covered  by 
the  hospital  insurance  program  estab- 
lished by  part  A  of  such  title  to  enroll 
and  become  covered  under  such  program 
upon  payment  of  a  monthly  premium. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP  Mr  President.  I 
am  introducing  today  a  bill  permitting 
voluntary  enrollment  in  the  medicare 
hospital  insurance  program  of  people 
reachinar  the  age  of  65  who  are  not  under 
thr  social  security  system. 
Similar  legislation,  which  I  introduced. 


passed  both  Houses  In  the  last  session 
of  the  9l8t  Congress  Unfortunately,  time 
ran  out  before  a  conference  agreement 
could  be  reached.  I  hope  that  this  leg- 
islation can  be  enacted  into  law  as  soon 
as  possible  to  allow  all  of  our  elderly  cit- 
izens to  take  part  in  the  medicare  pro- 
gram. 

In  1965.  Congress  enacted  a  medicare 
program  for  its  elderly  citizens  to  pro- 
vide for  them  a  sense  of  security  when 
the  fear  of  illness  is  greatest,  incomes  are 
the  lowest,  and  savings  are  threatened 
by  the  very  real  possibility  of  prolonged 
and  expensive  illness. 

Unfortunately,  the  hospital  Insurance 
program  devised  in  1965  weis  not  perfect 
To  simplify  Its  administration,  medicare 
ellglbiUty  was  predicated  on  eligibility 
for  social  security  benefits;  and  while 
medicare  benefits  have  now  been  ex- 
tended to  over  20  million  Americans, 
there  are  still  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
elderly  citizens  who  are  unable  to  take 
advantage  of  this  vital  hospital  program 
because  they  are  not  under  .social  se- 
curity. 

Ironically,  the  persons  most  severely 
affected  by  exclusion  from  medicare  are 
thousands  of  public  .servants  who  have 
worked  over  the  years  for  the  public. 
Medicare  benefits  are  denied  to  State  and 
local  public  servants  in  over  a  dozen 
States  across  the  Nation,  including  Con- 
necticut. Elxcluded  from  nationwide 
coverage  are  three-quarters  of  a  million 
teachers,  as  well  as  policemen  and  fire- 
men who  are  not  part  of  the  social  secu- 
rity program,  but  belong  to  their  own  re- 
tirement program.  In  Connecticut,  for 
example.  State  and  local  employees  have 
an  excellent  retirement  program,  but 
they  are  not  covered  by  medicare  since 
eligibility  is  based  primarily  on  the  right 
of  a  retired  person  to  receive  cash  bene- 
fits under  social  security. 

As  of  January  1,  1970,  more  than  300,- 
000  people  over  65  were  Inellj^le  for  med- 
icare. Those  ineligible  include  a  num- 
ber of  people  who  are  eligible  for  social 
security  coverage,  but  who  did  not  elect, 
or  whose  employers  did  not  elect,  to  be 
covered.  These  include  many  employees 
of  State  and  local  governments,  and  sev- 
eral other  groups: 

First.  Wives  who  have  never  worked 
under  covered  employment  and  whose 
husbands  are  eligible  for  hospital  insur- 
ance under  the  transitional  medicare 
provision; 

Second.  Women  who  are  not  insured 
on  their  own  account  and  who  cannot 
qualify  for  dependents  benefits,  such  as 
dependent  aged  sisters  of  insured  work- 
ers or  dependents  of  uninsured  workers; 
and 

Third.  Workers,  such  as  agricultiiral 
and  domestic  workers  whose  earnings 
may  have  been  so  low  or  sporadic  they 
are  unable  to  acquire  an  insured  status. 
It  has  become  difficult  for  these  groups 
to  obtain  private  hospital  Insurance  com- 
parable to  coverage  under  medicare. 
Since  the  passage  of  the  medicare  law. 
private  insurance  companies  have  gen- 
erally changed  their  hospital  Insurance 
plans  available  to  people  age  65  and  over 
to  make  coverage  complementary  to  med- 
icare.   While   there   is   generally   some 


type  of  hospital  insurance  available  to 
persons  age  65  and  over,  most  of  that 
which  Is  offered  is  In  the  form  of  speci- 
fied cash  payment  insurance,  paying 
from  $25  to  $200  per  week  for  limited 
periods  of  hobpitallzation.  Pew  private 
health  Insurance  companies  offer  their 
regular  hospital  expense  plans  to  the 
Aged. 

This  bill  would  provide  an  alternative 
means  for  these  Americans  to  join  the 
medicare  program.  It  would  remedy  the 
defect  which  now  keeps  thousands  from 
enjoying  the  security  of  adequate  hos- 
pitalization insurance. 

My  legislation  would  allow  Connecti- 
cut and  other  States  in  similar  situa- 
tions, as  well  as  individuals,  to  make  ao 
agreement  with  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  pur- 
chase medicare  coverage.  The  cost  of  this 
medicare  insurance  is  estimated  at  $27 
a  month  State  and  public  organizations, 
by  agreement  with  HEW.  will  be  per- 
mitted to  purchase  this  needed  protec- 
tion for  their  members  on  a  group  basis. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  will  not  create 
any  new  costs  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. A  State  which  elects  to  participate 
in  this  program  will  agree  to  reimburse 
the  medicare  trust  fund  for  all  benefits 
paid  and  the  administrative  costs  in- 
curred. 

It  is  time  we  closed  the  present  gap 
in  the  medicare  program,  especially 
since  many  of  those  prevented  from  re- 
ceiving the  benefits  of  medicare  have 
dedicated  their  lives  to  teaching  our 
young  and  serving  the  public.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  order  to  provide 
basic  hospital  insurance  coverage  to 
many  thousands  of  elderly  Americans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Bkntsin's  statement  concerning  this  bill 
be  included  at  tills  point  in  the  Recoid 

There  being  no  objection.  Mr.  Beht- 
sEN's  statement  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rzcoro.  as  follows: 

Mr.  Bjcmtskn.  I  am  pleaMd  to  Join  my  dU- 
tlQgulahMl  coUemgue.  the  Mnlor  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Rlblcoff)  In  Introducing 
legislation  to  allow  all  peraon^t  reaching  the 
age  of  66  to  parUdpate  In  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram. 

Medicare  has  provided  a  measure  of  pro- 
tection to  mUllons  of  Americans  over  the  age 
of  M  who  are  frequently  faced  with  the  in- 
tolerable burden  of  hocpltal  expense.  Of  the 
nearly  tia.S  bmion  spent  for  the  health  care 
of  older  Americans  in  nscal  1069.  Medicare 
alone  paid  nearly  one-half  of  the  total. 

The  per  capita  health  care  expenditures  In- 
curred by  persons  65  and  older  amounted  to 
$693  during  that  year;  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses for  these  same  Individuals  averaged 
only  tI63.  Medicare  paid  66%  of  the  total 
hospital  bUl  for  older  cltlMDs  and  73%  of 
their  physicians'  bills  In  fiscal  year  1060. 
These  are  Indeed  Impresilve  achievements  In 
a  relatively  short  period  of  time. 

Yet  there  are  gaps  In  our  present  Medicare 
coverage,  and  the  present  bill  U  directed  to 
closing  them. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  local  and  state 
employees,  for  example,  are  not  covered  by 
Medicare  benefits,  because  they  are  not  en- 
rolled In  Social  Security.  State  retirement 
systems,  with  all  of  tbelr  advantages,  do  not 
provide  the  hospital  and  health  insurance 
similar  to  that  avaUable  under  Medicare 
Pans  A  and  B. 
This  legislation  would  seek  to  remedy  that 
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Htustlon  by  allowing  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  enter  Into  agree- 
ments with  applicant  states  to  include  Medi- 
care coverage  under  teacher  and  public  em- 
ployee retirement  systems 

Other  Individuals  who  have  not  been  en- 
able for  Medicare  would  be  able  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to  pay  the 
oost  of  their  own  coverage.  This  bill,  then, 
stresses  a  voluntary  approach  as  well  as  a 
5t«te-by-state  Implementation. 

States  which  elect  to  take  the  opportunity 
to  provide  Medicare  coverage  to  public  em- 
ployees must  work  out  a  coverage  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare;  member.^  of  local  retirement  systems 
must  approve  coverage  by  referendum. 

Moreover,  It  should  be  emphasized  that 
the  proposed  bill  requires  that  the  recipients 
of  Medicare  coverage  must  pay  their  own 
way  through  employer  and  employee  contri- 
butions or  through  Individual  monthly  pay- 
ments. There  would  be  no  additional  drain 
on  the  Federal  treasury. 

I  believe  this  leglslatloo  offers  a  reasonable 
method  of  including  thousands  of  Plderly 
eltlsens,  including  teachers,  state  and  local 
oOclals,  agricultural  and  domestic  workers 
and  others  under  the  Medicare  program.  In- 
deed, I  am  particularly  mindful  that  up- 
wards of  760.000  teachers.  Including  approxi- 
mately 75,000  Ui  my  own  state  of  Texas,  are 
not  eligible  for  Medicare  benefits.  Tliese  In- 
dividuals, many  of  whom  are  underpaid, 
must  confront  old  age  without  the  resources 
necessary  to  care  for  their  needs. 

I  urge  favorable  action  on  this  legislation 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 

S.  881.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Cascade 
Mountain  Range  Study  Commission.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs, 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  reintroducing  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  a  2-year,  independent  study  of 
the  Oregon  Cascades.  This  proposal  as 
I  am  introducing  it  today  was  also  be- 
fore the  91st  Congress. 

My  bill  would  establish  a  Cascade 
Mountain  Range  Study  Commission, 
composed  of  seven  men,  three  appointed 
by  each  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  In- 
terior and  of  Agriculture,  and  one  by  the 
Oovemor  of  Oregon.  In  addition.  $250,- 
000  would  be  authorized  for  a  2-year 
Independent  study  of  the  entire  Cascade 
Range  In  Oregon,  within  the  Mount 
Hood,  Willamette,  Umpqua,  Deschutes, 
Wlnema,  and  Premorvt  National  Forests, 
and  lands  of  the  Rogue  River  National 
Porest  which  lie  within  the  Cascade 
Mountain  Range. 

The  .seven -man  Commission  as  pro- 
posed by  my  bin  will  be  free  of  domlna- 
lion  by  persons  having  a  vested  lr»terest 
in  the  conclusions  drawn  in  the  study  of 
these  lands  for  scenic,  scientific,  recre- 
ational, educational,  wildlife,  wilder- 
ness, timber,  and  other  resource  values. 

Members  of  the  Commission  would 
serve  without  compensation,  except  for 
reimbursement  of  travel  expenses,  and 
these  members  cannot  be  either  present 
or  former  employees  of  the  Interior  or 
Agriculture  DeiJartments.  The  Commis- 
sion would  be  allowed  to  hire  tin  execu- 
tive director  and  other  staff  personnel 
M  might  be  necessary  to  the  study,  and 
Private  agencies,  institutions  and  In- 
(Uvlduals  would  be  allowed  to  assist  in 
the  study.  Public  hearings  would  be  held 
by  the  Commission  within  the  State  of 
Oregon,  and  at  the  end  of  the  study  a 


written  report  would  be  filed  with  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and  Agricul- 
ture, with  the  Oovemor  of  Oregon,  and 
with  the  Congress,  which  would  Include 
the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
Commission. 

Mr.  President,  Americans  have  become 
alarmed  at  the  rapid  disappearance  of 
our  natural  resources,  and  the  subject  of 
land-use  is  on  the  minds  of  many  of  our 
citizens.  This  study  is  especially  vital  In 
this  day  when  society  is  so  concrete- 
oriented  that  you  literally  cannot  find  a 
forest  without  a  map  In  some  parts  of 
the  country. 

And,  when  we  have  an  area  as  vast  as 
the  Oregon  Cascades,  certtdnly  we  should 
make  every  attempt  to  study  It  carefully 
to  determine  how  this  land,  together  with 
Its  many  other  natural  resources  should 
be  used. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  at  this  point  that 
the  text  of  my  proposal  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  881 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  (a)  for 
the  piupoee  of  fully  evaluating  how  the  lands 
comprising  Mount  Hood,  Willamette,  Ump- 
qua, Deschutes,  Wlnema,  and  Fremont  Na- 
tional Forests,  and  lands  comprising  Rogue 
River  National  Forest  which  are  within  the 
Cascade  Mountain  Range  or  oontlguous 
thereto,  can  be  managed  m  order  to  best 
serve  the  people  of  the  Nation,  there  Is 
hereby  established  the  Cascade  Mountain 
Range  Study  Commission  (hereinafter  refer- 
red to  In  this  Act  as  the  "Commission"). 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
seven  members  of  whom  three  shaU  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
three  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
one  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Oregon. 
The  Initial  meeting  of  the  Commlsalon  shall 
be  at  auch  time  and  place  as  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Interior  and  Agriculture,  jointly, 
may  determine.  The  Commission  shall  elect 
Its  own  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  from 
among  Its  members 

(c)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  serve 
without  compensation,  but  they  shall  be 
reimbursed  by  the  Commission  for  travel. 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses 
Incurred  by  them  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  the  Commission. 

(e)  No  officer  or  employee  (or  former  of- 
ficer or  employee)  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  or  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
shall  be  appointed  to   the  Commission. 

(f)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commission,  the 
Chairman,  without  regard  to  the  pro^'lslons 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments m  the  competitive  service,  and 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  ni  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates,  shall  have  the  power  to 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
staff  personnel  as  he  deems  necessary,  in- 
cluding an  Executive  Director. 

Sec.  a  (a) .  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
mission to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
study  with  a  view  to  determining  how  those 
lands  comprising  Mount  Hood,  Willamette. 
Umpqxia.  Deschutes,  Wlnema,  and  Fremont 
National  Forests,  and  lands  compromising 
Rogue  River  National  Forest  which  are 
within  the  Cascade  Mountain  Range  or  con- 


tiguous thereto,  can  be  managed  in  order  to 
beat  serve  the  people  of  the  Nation.  In  mak- 
ing such  determination,  the  Commission 
shall  conduct  a  comprehensive  Investiga- 
tion and  study  of  (1)  the  scenic,  scientific, 
recreational,  educational,  wildlife,  wilder- 
ness, timber,  and  other  resource  values  of 
the  aforementioned  lands,  (2)  how  the 
United  States  can  best  proceed  with  re- 
forestation of  the  aforementioned  lands 
which  may  have  been  logged  but  not  prop- 
erly reforested,  and  (3)  which  of  the  afore- 
mentioned lands  are  desirable  for  manage- 
ment changes  with  respect  thereto. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  Its  duties  under  this 
Act.  the  Commission  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  hold  public  hearings  at  various  points 
v.rhln  the  State  of  Oregon,  mcludlng  ma- 
jor population  centers.  In  order  that  inter- 
ested Individuals  and  groups  mny  express 
their  views. 

Sec.  3.  On  or  before  the  expiration  of  two 
years  following  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  Commission  shall  file  a  written 
report  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  the  Congress. 
Such  report  shall  include  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  result- 
ing from  Its  Investigation  and  study  under 
this  Act. 

Sec  4.  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  agreements,  by  contract  or  other- 
wise, with  any  private  agency,  institution,  or 
individual  to  assist  the  Commission  In  car- 
rying out  its  duties  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  Upon  the  expiration  of  sixty  davs 
following  the  submission  of  its  report,  the 
Commission   shall  cease   to  exist. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums,  not  to  exceed 
8250 ,000.  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  its  duties  under  this 
Act.  the  Conunlsslon  is  authorized  to  receive 
and  expend  gifts,  contributions,  or  other 
donations. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS; 

S.  882.  A  bill  authorizing  payment 
under  medicare  for  service-s  performed 
by  a  household  aide.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  BUthorize  payment  under  Medicare  for 
.services  furnished  by  a  household  aide 
at  a  patient's  home. 

According  to  the  latest  data  available, 
the  average  health  bill  for  persons  65 
and  older  Is  $692 — about  2  "2  times  that 
for  individuals  in  the  19  to  64  age  cate- 
gory. 

Today  the  average  retired  single 
worker  receives  approximately  $1,400  In 
annual  social  security  benefits,  and  an 
elderly  couple  nearly  $2,400. 

Even  if  medicare  met  all  of  their 
health  care  costs,  their  financial  posi- 
tion would  be  serious  enough.  But  valu- 
able as  medicare  is.  It  covers  less  than 
one-half  of  the  health  care  expenditures 
of  the  aged. 

In  the  past,  I  have  Introduced  several 
mesisures  to  strengthen  medicare  by: 

Extending  coverage  to  out-of-hospltal 
prescription  drugs; 

Making  the  program  avcdlable  for  dis- 
abled social  security  beneficiaries  under 
age  65:  and 

Eliminating  the  $5.30  monthly  pre- 
mium charge  for  the  elderly  for  part 
B  supplementary  medical  Insurance. 

Today  I  introduce  a  bill  to  close 
another  gap  In  coverage. 

Under  present  law,  medicare  covers 
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home-health  services  under  a  plan  es- 
tablished and  reviewed  by  the  patient's 
physician.  To  be  eligible  for  these  serv- 
ices, four  conditions  must  be  met: 

The  patient  must  have  been  hospital- 
ized for  at  least  3  consecutive  days. 

He  must  be  confined  to  his  home. 

His  doctor  must  determine  that  addi- 
tional care  in  the  patients  home  Is  nec- 
essary and  he  then  establishes  a  home- 
health  plan  within  14  days  after  the 
patient  is  released  from  a  hospital  or 
nursing  home. 

The  home-health  care  is  for  further 
treatment  of  the  condition  for  which  the 
patient  was  hospitalized. 

Covered  home-health  services  under 
medicare  Include  occupational,  speech  or 
physical  therapy;  part-time  nursing 
care;  and  medical  social  services.  In  ad- 
dition, certain  supportive  services  essen- 
tial for  the  individual's  care — such  as 
bathing  or  feeding  the  patient — are 
available. 

However,  many  other  elderly  persons — 
such  as  a  cardiac  patient  or  an  Individ- 
ual with  an  arthritic  condition — could 
remain  in  their  homes  if  an  aide  could 
assist  them  with  certain  household 
chores  which  are  too  strenuous  for  them 
to  perform. 

But,  as  things  stand  now.  large  num- 
bers of  frail  Individuals  are  unnecessarily 
institutionalized,     increasing     medicare 

C06tS. 

According  to  Dr.  James  Haughton.  first 
deputy  administrator  for  New  York  City's 
Health  Services  Administration,  at  least 
10  percent  of  the  nursing  home  residents 
in  that  city  are  unnecessarily  Institution- 
alized because  suitable  alternatives  are 
not  available. 

My  bill  would  help  to  meet  this  prob- 
lem by  extending  medicare  coverage  for 
services  performed  by  a  household  aide 
as  part  of  a  home  health  service  plan. 

Strongly  supporting  this  measure,  Dr 
Haughton  said : 

This  la  an  Important  piece  of  legislation 
and  should  be  supported  because  frequently 
an  older  penon  Is  under  medical  supervision 
at  home  and  Is  unable  to  perform  these  serv- 
ices for  himself,  even  though  he  may  not 
need  personal  care.  Frequently  these  persons 
are  Institutionalized  at  great  expense  be- 
cause these  services  are  not  available  to 
them  as  a  medicare  benefit 

With  this  alternative,  many  nursing 
home  or  hospital  patients  could  be  re- 
leased much  earlier 

Most  older  persons  would  also  prefer 
to  live  In  their  home,  rather  than  being 
institutionalized. 

Additionally,  living  at  home  may  be  of 
important  therapeutic  value  for  the  pa- 
tient in  improving  his  outlook  and  well- 
being. 

And  uur  Nation  could  also  save  tax 
dollars.  For  example,  shaving  one  hos- 
pital day  from  the  medicare  national 
average  could  result  in  savings  up  to 
$400  million. 

For  these  reasons.  I  urge  prompt  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rrpreientatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion I88UmM4)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "services  of  a 
home  health  aide'  the  following:  "or  a 
household  aide  or  both". 

Sbc.  3.  The  amendment  made  by  the  flrat 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  services  furnished  on  or  after  the  first 
day  of  the  second  month  which  begins  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 

S.  883  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Institute  on  Retirement 
Income  which  shall  conduct  studies  and 
make  recommendations  designed  to  en- 
able retired  individuals  to  enjoy  an  ade- 
quate retirement  income.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Qoverrunent  Opera- 
tions. 

Mr.  WILXIAMS.  Mr  President.  I  In- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  establish  an  Institute  on  Retirement 
Income. 

Today,  low  income  In  retirement  con- 
tinues to  be  the  No  1  problem  facing 
a  majority  of  our  20  million  older  Amer- 
icans. This  crisis  also  threatens  to  en- 
(?ulf  many  more  nearing  retirement  age 

Older  persons  are  now  suffering  from 
an  Income  gap  In  relation  to  younger 
individuals. 

In  1969  the  median  income  of  fami- 
lies with  an  aged  head  was  47.6  percent 
of  that  for  younger  families  But  in  1962 
their  median  income  was  50.6  percent 
compared  with  families  with  a  head  aged 
14  to  64. 

Quite  clearly,  low  Income  In  old  age  Is 
not  a  transitional  problem  that  given 
present  trends  will  be  resolved  In  the  near 
future. 

For  families  with  a  head  65  and  older. 
27.4  percent  have  annual  incomes  below 
$3,000.  In  sharp  contrast,  only  6.3  per- 
cent of  younger  families  fall  within  this 
category. 

For  the  elderly  single  person,  the  in- 
come picture  is  especially  grim.  Almost 
55  percent  of  unrelated  Individuals  65 
and  older  had  incomes  below  $2,000  In 
1969. 

Private  pensions,  while  providing  valu- 
able protection  for  millions  of  older 
Americans,  still  serve  far  fewer  than 
commonly  assumed. 

There  are  now  about  30  million  work- 
ers covered  under  private  pension  plans — 
approximately  36  percent  of  the  total 
civilian  labor  force. 

But  coverage  tends  to  be  concentrated 
among  higher  paid  workers.  Con- 
sequently those  who  will  be  in  the  great- 
est need  in  old  age  will  be  least  likely  to 
receive  private  pension  benefits 

Projections  for  1980  mdicate  that 
about  half  the  couples  and  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  immarried  retirees 
will  receive  $3,000  or  less  In  pension  in- 
come. And  these  projections  use  rela- 
tively liberal  assumptions  with  regard  to 
increases  in  private  and  public  benefit 
levels. 

Even  under  earlier  projections,  now 
known  to  be  too  optimistic,  only  a  third 
to  two-fifths  of  all  aged  persons  are  ex- 
pected to  have  income  from  private 
group  pensions. 

It  is  for  reasons  like  these  that  present 


Inadequacies  In  retirement  Income — and 
the  policies  and  trends  that  perpetuate 
them — are  of  Immediate  and  direct  con- 
cern for  all  Americans,  the  young  as  weU 
as  the  old. 

But  we  need  a  continuing  mechanism 
for  developing  and  implementmg  a  na- 
tional policy  becau.se  the  problems  of 
Income  maintenance  in  old  age  are  com- 
plicated and  widespread. 

New  approaches  are  td.so  needed  be- 
cause the  traditional  means  of  provid- 
ing security  in  retirement  have  not  kept 
pace  with  this  critical  problem. 

The  Institute  on  Retirement  Income  as 
proposed  In  my  bill,  would  operate  as  a 
"think  tank"  agency  for  conducting  In- 
tensive study  and  making  concrete 
recommendations. 

It  would  touch  on  all  aspects  of  retire- 
ment Income — social  .security,  railroad 
retirement,  military  retirement  pro- 
grams, private  pensions  and  other  sys- 
tems of  retirement  assistance— and 
would  be  concerned  with  improving  these 
existing  systems. 

Finally  it  would  propose  innovative 
ways  for  meeting  the  overall  demand  lor 
adequate  Income  In  retirement,  but  not 
necessarily  confined  to  existing  plans 
and  programs. 

Moreover,  the  Institute  would  help  as- 
sure that  the  Nation's  retirement  policies 
and  commitments  for  its  older  people 
are  based  on  the  soundest  po.ssible 
foundation. 

This  Institute  on  Retirement  Income  is 
proposed— not  for  the  sake  of  "study" 
or  because  there  is  uncertainty  about  the 
need  for  comprehensive  action — but  be- 
cause it  can  provide  the  Information, 
which  Is  not  now  available,  to  help  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  to 
come  to  grips  with  these  concrete  eco- 
nomic issues. 

In  strongly  urging  the  adoption  of  this 
legislation,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aging's  report  on  the  "Economics  of 
Aging"  listed  seven  specific  areas  which 
would  be  appropriate  for  Investigation  by 
the  Institute: 

1  Projections  of  coverage  and  benefitB  un- 
der private  pension  plans,  essential  to  the 
development  of  public  policy  In  the  ares  of 
social  security. 

2.  Analysis  of  proposals  for  expanding  the 
coverage  of  private  pension  plans — three  of 
which  were  proposed  during  Committee 
hearings — assessing  their  Ukeneeees  and  dif- 
ferences with  a  view  to  developing  a  sound 
legislative  proposal 

3.  An  objective  a.ssessment  of  the  Social 
Security  "retirement  test",  and  various  pro- 
posals for  elimination  and  drastically  chang- 
ing Its  character,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  effect  of  the  test  on  employment  opportu- 
nities for  the  aged  as  well  as  optimum  use 
of  social  security  funds,  and  with  account 
taken  of  any  offsets  to  costs  which  result 
through  gains  In  Income  taxes  and  sa^infus 
in  welfare  payments. 

4.  Lessons  to  be  learned  from  foreign  ex- 
perience with  public  and  private  pension 
systems,  especially  In  methods  of  adjustment 
to  productivity. 

5.  Study  of  varloua  methods  of  automati- 
cally adjusting  social  security  beneflta  to  ris- 
ing costs  and  standards  of  living,  including 
specifically  an  assessment  of  the  appropriate- 
ness of  using  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for 
adjustment  of  benefits  of  an  aged  popula- 
tion. 

6    Pollow-up   research   on   an   attltudlnal 
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nuOT  of  a  proposal  for  converting  the  equity 
m  the  owned  home  into  a  lifetime  annuity 
jnd  on  the  mechanism  whereby  surh  a  pro- 
posal could  be  Implemented 

7^  Development  of  models  Indicating  the 
cost  of  various  alternative  methods  of  achiev- 
ing retirement  Income  of  adequate  level  and 
rented  to  the  growth  of  the  economy,  for 
use  in  esubllshlng  an  order  of  priority. 


Today  millions  of  older  Americans,  as 
well  as  many  nearing  retirement,  are 
awaiting  a  solution  for  their  pressing 
economic  problems. 

They  must  plan  or  begin  to  prepare  for 
a  retirement  period  of  undetermined 
length  and  uncertain  needs.  For  today's 
workers,  they  must  also  attempt  to  al- 
locate their  earnings  to  meet  their  fam- 
ily responsibilities,  yet  still  have  some- 
thing left  over  for  old  age. 

But  the  longer  we  make  them  wait,  the 
more  intense  their  economic  problems 
will  become. 

For  these  reasons.  I  urge  prompt  and 
favorable  action  on  this  legislation. 

S£r.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  883 
A  bin  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  an 
Institute  on  Retirement  Income  which 
shall  conduct  studies  and  make  recom- 
mendations designed  to  enable  retired  in- 
dividuals to  enjoy  a:i  adequate  retire- 
ment income 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  TTiat  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Institute  on  Retire- 
ment Income  Act". 

Sec  2  (a)  In  order  to  conduct  studies, 
demonstrations,  and  research  of  the  Income 
needs  of  retired  individuals  with  a  view  to 
devising  and  recommending  methods  by 
which  such  Income  needs  may  be  met  by 
such  individuals,  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary"")  Is  authorized 
to  enter  Into  an  agreement  with  any  public 
or  nonprofit  private  agency  or  organization 
(either  existing  or  organized  expressly  to 
enter  into  the  agreement  authorized  by  this 
Act)  for  the  payment  by  the  United  States 
of  all  or  pttft  of  the  costs  of  the  establish- 
ment and  operation,  including  equipment 
but  not  construction,  of  an  Institute  on  Re- 
tirement Income. 

(b)  Before  entering  Into  the  agreement 
provided  for  in  subsection  (a) .  the  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  the  Secretaries  of  Defense 
and  Labor,  the  Administrator  of  the  Veterans" 
Administration,  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  with  such 
other  officers  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  as  he  may  choose  who  have  a 
responsibility  for  retirement  incomes,  with 
reference  to  the  terms  to  be  included  in  such 
agreement  and  the  effectlvenees  of  the  plan 
to  eetabllsh  and  operate  an  Institute  on 
Retirement  Income. 

(c)  Any  agency  or  organization  desiring  to 
enter  Into  such  an  agreement  shall  submit 
a  proposal  therefor  at  such  time,  in  such 
manner,  and  containing  such  Information  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  In  con- 
sidering such  proposals,  the  Secretary  shall 
give  preference  to  these  proposals  which  give 
promise  of  ability  to  achieve  the  purposee  of 
this  Act  with  mlnlmtun  expense  and  maxi- 
mum effectiveness,  Including  ability  to  at- 
tract and  retain  personnel  who  are  well 
qualified  to  study  problems  and  opportuni- 


ties relating  to  retirement  Income  and  ability 
to  find  and  recommend  appropriate  solu- 
tions to  such  problems  independent  of  coer- 
cion from  individuals  outside  the  Institute, 
(d)  The  agreement  shall — 

(1)  provide  that  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
agency  or  organization  for  the  Institute  will 
be  used  only  for  purposes  for  which  paid 
and  In  accordance  with  the  applicable  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  and  the  agreement  made 
pursuant  thereto; 

(2)  provide  that  the  agency  or  organiza- 
tion making  the  agreement  wll.  make  an 
annual  report  to  the  Secretary,  which  the 
Secretary  In  turn  shall  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress with  such  comments  and  recommenda- 
tions as  he  may  deem  appropriate;  and 

(3)  Include  such  other  conditions  ns  the 
Secretary  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

SBC.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function  of 
the  Institute  to  study  all  aspects  of  the 
problems  and  opportunities  relating  to  the 
attainment  of  adequate  retirement  Income, 
Including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  following: 

(a)  possible  methods  whereby  increased 
retirement  benefits  may  be  paid  on  a  fiscally 
sound  basis  by  Federal  retirement  programs 
such  as  the  social  security  retirement  pro- 
gram, the  railroad  retirement  program,  the 
civil  service  retirement  program  and  the 
military  retirement  programs; 

( b  I  means  whereby  the  coverage  of  work- 
ers by  private  pension  programs  can  be  in- 
creased and  means  whereby  such  programs 
can  be  encouraged  and  assisted  to  provide 
more  adequately  retirement  Incomes  for  aged 
individuals; 

(c)  actions  that  might  be  taken  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  assist  State  and  local 
governments  In  paying  Increased  retirement 
benefits  to  their  employees,  or  in  making 
such  employees  eligible  for  retirement  and 
health  Insurance  benefits  under  the  Social 
Security  Act; 

(d)  actions  which  might  be  taken  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  encourage  and  assist 
young  and  middle-aged  wage  earners  more 
adequately  to  meet  their  retirement  needs 
through  systematic  savings; 

(g)  actions  which  the  Federal  Government 
might  take  to  encourage  and  assist  young 
and  middle-aged  person.s  to  contribute  to 
needy  elderly  relatives; 

(f)  actions  that  the  Federal  Government 
might  take  to  Increase  opportunities  for  full- 
time  or  part-time  employment  for  elderly  in- 
dividuals who  desire  to  supplement  Inade- 
quate retirement  Income  by  working; 

(g)  actions  which  the  Federal  Governnent 
might  take  to  cause  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams combating  poverty  more  adequately  to 
meet  the  needs  of  aged  persons  for  adequate 
retirement  Income:  and 

( h)  actions  the  Federal  Government  might 
take  to  assist  elderly  individuals  In  estab- 
lishing and  operating  small  businesses  to 
provide  services  In  locations  where  such  serv- 
ices otherwise  would  not  be  provided. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  JACKSON: 

S.  884.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Comdr. 
Howard  A.  Weltner,  U.S.  Naval  Reserve. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 

S.  885.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alfred 
Trevor  Gallaher.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

S.  886.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5722  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  travel  and  transportation  expenses 
for  new  Goveniment  appointees  residing 
in  Alaska.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


By  Mr.  EAGLETON  'for  himself, 

Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Dole. 

Mr.    Harris,    Mr.    Habt,    Mr. 

Humphrey.    Mr.    Inouye.    Mr. 

Jackson,    Mr.    McGovern,   Mr. 

MoNTOYA,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Pell, 

Mr.  Sponc,  and  Mr.  Tunney)  : 

S.  887.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 

Health  Service  Act   to  provide  for  the 

establishment  of  a  National  Institute  of 

Gerontology.  Referred  to  the  Committee 

on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
e.stabllshment  of  a  National  Institute  of 
Gerontology  as  a  part  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  Joining  with  me  as 
cosponsors  arc  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
<Mr.  Bayh).  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Bible  I.  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole > .  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris*,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan ( Mr.  Hart  < .  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota   <Mr.   Humphrey*,   the    Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye ',  the  Senator 
from    Washington    'Mr.    Jackson),   the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota   (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern > .  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  MoNTOYA).  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nelson)  .  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator 
from   Virginia    (Mr.    Spong).    and    the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  . 
I  am  pleased  that  so  many   distin- 
guished Members   of   the   Senate   have 
Joined  with  me  in  this  bill  f»r  I  know  that 
the  creation  of  a  new  institute  is  not,  and 
should  not  be,  a  casual  matter.  The  sup- 
port that  has  already  been  engendered 
for  this  proposal  is.  I  believe,  an  indica- 
tor of  its  merit. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  National 
Institute  of  Gerontology  is  to  conduct 
and  sunport  biomedical,  social,  and  be- 
havioral research  and  training  related  to 
the  aging  process  and  the  diseases  and 
other  special  health  problems  and  needs 
of  the  aged.  It  would  fill  a  gap  in  oiu:  re- 
search efforts  of  long  standing,  for  we 
are  simply  not  supporting  research  and 
training  in  this  area  commensurate  with 
the  needs  of  our  elderly  population. 

Today,  about  10  percent  of  our  popu- 
lation—20  million  Americans — is  over  65 
years  of  age.  Within  the  next  30  years  an 
additional  45  to  50  million  Americans 
will  have  passed  their  65th  birthday  and 
this  group  will  represent  an  even  greater 
proportion  of  the  population. 

Yet  the  .share  of  the  NTH  budget  de- 
voted to  research  in  aging  is  incredibly 
small.  Last  year,  only  about  seven-tenths 
of  1  percent  of  the  total  NIH  research 
budget  went  for  research  specifically  de- 
signed to  alleviate  the  problems  of  our 
elderly  citizens. 

This  allocation  of  resources  is  not  only 
inequitable,  it  is  shortsighted.  Persons 
over  65  account  for  an  inordinately  large 
share  of  the  total  health  care  expenses 
in  the  United  States;  by  some  estimates, 
as  much  as  two -thirds  of  our  total  ex- 
penditures for  health  care  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  treating  elderly  persons.  This 
tremendous  expenditure  of  funds  for  the 
care  of  the  aged  is  ironic  when,  accord- 
ing to  recognized  medical  authorities, 
medical  knowledge  regarding  aging  and 
degenerative  diseases  has  reached  the 
point  where  a  major  I  reakthrough  could 
be  made. 
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The  work  done  by  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Gerontology  would  have  a  very 
substantial  effect  on  the  quality  of  life 
of  the  aged.  It  could  lead  to  an  extension 
of  the  healthy  middle  years  of  life.  The 
contribution  each  individual  niight  make 
to  society  would  be  Increased.  And.  by 
Improving  our  knowledge  of  the  aging 
process,  we  can  hope  to  develop  a  greater 
proficiency  in  preventive  medicine  for 
the  diseases  of  the  aged,  thus  reducing 
the  annual  cost  of  health  care  now  at- 
tributable to  treatment  of  the  aged. 
By  Mr.  HANSEN: 

S.  888.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  David  J. 
Crumb.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE: 

S.  889.  A  bill  to  restore  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice seniority  of  Elmer  Erlckson.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Offlce  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  CHILES : 

S.  890.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  3  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit 
the  importation  to  the  United  States  of 
certain  noxious  aquatic  plants.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  legislation  which 
would  prohibit  anyone  importing  into 
the  United  States  certain  noxious 
aquatic  plants  which  are  damaging  to 
the  proper  functioning  and  utilization  of 
our  waterways. 

Millions  of  dollars  are  spent  each  year 
by  local.  State,  and  Federal  agencies  and 
by  private  interests  in  an  effort  to  con- 
trol noxolus  su]uatic  weeds.  Many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  are  being  spent  annually 
in  research  and  experimentation  to  de- 
velop chemical  means  to  control  such 
weeds. 

The  aquatic  plants  that  are  causing 
our  greatest  problems  are  water  hya- 
cinths, alligator  weed,  and  eiodea.  None 
of  these  are  native  to  the  United  States 
but  have  been  Imported  and  Introduced 
into  our  lakes,  streams,  and  waterways. 
While  It  Is  realized  that  nothing  can  be 
done  to  restrict  the  noxious  aquatic  plant 
species  already  introduced  into  our 
waters,  appropriate  action  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  importation  of  other 
such  plants,  as  many  of  them  are  being 
Imported  by  commercial  and  private  In- 
terests and  distributed  throughout  the 
country. 

Ejcperience  has  shown  us  that  the  un- 
restricted importation  and  distribution 
of  exotic  aquatic  plants  can  only  lead 
to  increased  problems  for  all  agencies 
involved  In  water  control,  water  supply, 
mosquito  control,  fish  and  wildlife  man- 
agement, recreation,  and  navigation. 

Section  46  of  Title  18.  United  States 
Code,  presently  makes  It  a  crime  to  trans- 
port from  one  state  to  another  certain 
types  of  water  plants  or  their  seeds.  My 
bill  would  merely  extend  the  existing  law 
to  prohibit  the  importation  of  such  plants 
from  a  foreign  country  Into  the  United 
States.  If  transportation  of  these  plants 
across  State  boundaries  Is  detrimental  to 
the  Nation's  Interest,  a  fact  already  rec- 
ognised by  the  law.  then  certainly  we 
should  prohibit  their  importation 

With  millions  of  dollars  being  spent  by 
public  and  private  interests  In  an  effort 
to  cope  with  this  problem.  It  seenu  we 
in  the  Senate  should  give  It  our  earnest 


attention  and  provide  further  means  of 
helping  them  gain  control. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  subse- 
quently said:  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chilis)  has  Introduced  a  bill  to  amend 
chapter  3  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  prohibit  the  Importation  into  the 
United  States  of  certain  noxious  aquatic 
plants.  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chilis,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  bill  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
By  Mr.  ALLEN: 

S.J.  Res.  45.  Joint  resolution  relating 
to  the  establishment  of  a  museum  to  be 
used  for  the  exhibition  of  works  of  art 
Referred  Jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
Public  Works  and  Government  Opera- 
tions, by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce a  joint  resolution,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  It  be  referred  Jointly 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  received,  and. 
without  objection,  will  be  referred  In 
accordance  with  the  Senator's  request. 

The  joint  resolution  fS.J.  Res.  45).  re- 
lating to  the  establishment  of  a  museum 
to  be  used  for  the  exhibition  of  works  of 
art.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Allxn.  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committees  on  Public 
Works  and  Government  Operations,  by 
unanimous  consent 

Mr  ALLEN  Mr.  President,  this  Senate 
Joint  Resolution,  among  other  things, 
declares  an  agreement  of  May  17.  1966. 
by  and  between  Joseph  H.  Hlrshhom :  the 
Joseph  H.  Hlrshhom  Foundation,  Inc.; 
and  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  be 
null  and  void  as  contrary  to  public  policy 

One  effect  of  the  proposed  amendment 
is  that  the  museum  and  sculpture  garden 
contemplated  by  the  above  agreement 
will  not  have  been  consrimmated  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  prescribed  by 
the  donor  with  the  result  that  Joseph  H. 
Hlrshhorn  and  the  Joseph  H.  Hlrshhom 
Foundation.  Inc..  are  by  terms  of  the 
agreement  relieved  of  any  obligations 
under  the  agreement. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  proposed 
amendment  leaves  intact  the  congres- 
sional appropriations  of  certain  described 
public  lands  to  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. Thus,  these  public  lands  will  remain 
available  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
for  the  construction  of  an  appropriate 
museum  subject  to  plans  approved  by 
Congress  and  with  the  understanding 
that  the  Smithsonian  Institution  accepts 
the  lands  as  an  agency  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment subject  to  control  of  Congress 
and  not  as  a  private  corporation. 

Mr.  President,  to  reach  the  merits  of 
thi.«!  proposed  amendment,  it  is  necessarj' 
to  discuss  t>oth  the  agreement,  as  modi- 
fled,  and  the  statute  which  consummates 
the  agreement  In  the  first  instance,  we 
believe  that  it  can  be  conclusively  dem- 
onstrated that  the  agreement  even  as 
modified  Is  null  and  void  as  contrary  to 
public  policy:  in  the  second  Instance, 
that  the  implementing  statute  should  be 
amended  to  strike  from  it  certain  provi- 
sions enacted  pursuant  to  the  agreement. 
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Mr.  President,  with  the  above  object 
in  mind.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  preamble  to  the  proposed  amendment 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  preamble 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Whereaa,  the  Act  of  November  7,  I  gee  (go 
Stat.  1403).  waa  enacted  by  Congress  pursu- 
ant to  an  agreement  dated  tlie  seventeeath 
day  of  May  1966.  by  and  between  Joseph  H 
Hlrshhorn;  the  Joseph  H.  Hlrshhom  Foun- 
ditlon  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution  un- 
der which  agreement  the  Smithsonian  InsU- 
tutlon  might  receive  title  to  a  certain  col- 
lection of  modem  art  and  sculpture  contin- 
gent on  specined  conditions.  Including  the 
enactment  and  approval  of  Implementing 
legislation  within  ten  days  after  the  close 
of  the  90th  Congress  and  the  further  condi- 
tion that  a  mu.seum  and  sculpture  garden  be 
constructed  and  completed  within  five  years 
from  the  date  of  the  legislation; 

Whereas,  one  Congress  may  not  Irrevoca- 
bly bind  another  and  since  the  above  agree- 
ment and  contemplated  gift  of  a  collection 
of  art  Is  made  contingent  or.  the  enactment 
of  a  statute  the  object  of  which  Is  to  bind 
all  future  CongresMs  In  perpetuity,  it  fol- 
lows that  such  agreement  is  defective  u 
contrary  to  law  and  public  policy: 

Whereas.  Congreae  may  not  properly  assign 
nonjudicial  functions  and  responsibilities  to 
members  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
and  since  the  above  agreement  and  contem- 
plated gift  Ir  made  contingent  on  enactment 
by  Congress  of  a  statute  which  would  assign 
nonjudicial  administrative  and  policy  duties 
and  renponslbllltles  to  present  and  future 
Chief  Justices  of  such  Court.  It  follows  that 
such  agreement  Is  defective  as  contrary  to 
law  and  public  policy; 

Wheroaa,  the  ancient  doctrine  of  Mortmain 
by  which  lands  became  perpetually  Inherent 
In  one  dead  hand.  Is  contrary  to  the  Con- 
sututlon  and  laws  of  the  United  States:  and 
since  the  above  agreement  contemplates  a 
gift  of  art  to  the  Smlthaonlan  Institution 
contingent  on  the  enactment  by  Congress 
of  a  statute  which  would  appropriate  cer- 
tain described  public  lands  In  perpetuity  to 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  providing  a  permanent  structure  for 
such  works  of  art.  and  seeks  to  pledge  In 
perpetuity  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  States  to  open  ended  appropriation! 
of  tax  revenuef  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing such  structure  In  perpetuity  and  further 
contemplates  designation  of  the  structure  by 
the  name  of  the  proposed  donor  in  perpetu- 
ity: and  by  reason  of  these  terms  In  the 
agreement  it  follows  that  such  agreement  Is 
contrary  to  the  Constitution,  law.?,  and  pub- 
lic policy  of  the  United  States  and  cannot 
properly  be  Implemented  by  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress; 

Whereas,  the  contemplated  gift  was  made 
contingent  on  the  approprlaUon  by  Congress 
of  certain  described  lands  which  Incorporate 
areas  that  Impinge  on  the  architectural  and 
historic  Integrity  of  the  Washington  Mall 
which  area  Is  universally  revered  as  the  Na- 
tion's court  of  honor  and  heretofore  dedi- 
cated to  the  purpose  of  memorlallelng  the 
lives  of  great  American  heroes  and  appro- 
priate works  of  the  arts  and  sciences  and 
outstanding  national  achievements  and  since 
serious  questions  have  been  raised  concern- 
Lng  the  dedication  of  such  lands  as  condi- 
tion precedent  to  the  gift  of  a  collection  of 
modem  art;  and 

Whereas,  the  Act  of  November  7.  1966.  Im- 
plements the  above  conditions  and  other 
conditions  set  forth  In  the  agreement;  and 
since  substantial  evidence  Indicates  that  the 
above  statute  has  been  criticized  as  having 
been  enacted  without  adequate  Congressional 
bearings:  without  pubUc  knowledge  of  al- 
leged cronyism  and  with  inotdlnate  pres- 
sures brought  to  bear  in  the  process  of  en- 
actment;  and  without  public  knowledge  of 
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tax  avoidance  features  involved  in  gifts  to 
tax  exempt  foundations:  now,  therefore,  be 
It 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  let  us  now 
take  a  look  at  terms  and  conditions  in 
the  agreement  before  it  was  modified 
which  support  the  conclusions  set  out 
in  the  preamble. 

The  proposed  gifts  of  a  collection  of 
art  and  a  sum  of  money  are  contingent 
on  the  fulfillment  of  conditions  which, 
among  other  things,  require  that  Con- 
gress enact  certain  legislation  containing 
the  following  provisions: 

First.  Certain  described  lands  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Institution  as  the  "permanent 
site  of  a  museum  and  sculpture  garden." 

Second.  The  legislation  must  authorize 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
to  remove  an  existing  structure  on  the 
land  appropriated. 

Third.  The  legislation  must  provide 
that  the  museum  and  sculpture  garden, 
"shall  be  designated  and  known  in  perpe- 
tuity as  the  Joseph  H.  Hlrshhom  Mu- 
seum and  Sculpture  Garden."  In  this 
connection,  the  precise  language  quoted 
above  Is  contained  In  a  separate  provision 
of  the  agreement. 

Fourth.  The  leglslatltm  must  pledge 
the  faith  of  the  United  States  to  "pro- 
vide such  funds  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  upkeep,  operation,  and  administra- 
tion of  the  Joseph  H.  Hirshhom  Museum 
and  Sculpture  Garden." 

Fifth.  The  legislation  must  provide 
that  the  Joseph  H.  Hlrshhom  Museum 
and  Sculpture  Garden  "shall  be  the 
permanent  home"  of  the  collections  of 
art  of  Joseph  H.  Hlrshhorn  amd  the 
Joseph  H.  Hirshhom  Foundation. 

Sixth.  The  legislation  must  establish 
in  the  Smithsonian  Institution  a  Board 
of  Trustees  to  be  known  as  "the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Joseph  H.  Hlrshhom 
Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden." 

Seventh.  The  legislation  must  provide 
that  "the  Cnief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  shall  serve  as  an  ex  oflQclo  mem- 
ber of  the  Board." 

Eighth.  The  legislation  must  provide 
that  four  Initial  general  members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  appointed  from  among 
nominaUons  submitted  by  Joseph  H. 
Hirshhom. 

Ninth.  The  legislation  must  provide  an 
authorization  for  "such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary.  Including  all  sums  necessary 
for  planning  and  constructing  the  mu- 
seum of  sculpture  garden." 

Then  the  agreement  provides: 

In  the  event  that  legislation  containing 
provlalons  substantially  as  set  forth  In  Para- 
graph Second  hereof  is  not  duly  enacted  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  duly 
approved  by  the  President  no  later  than  ten 
(10)  days  after  the  close  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress, or  In  the  event  that  said  Museum  and 
Sculpture  0«rden  shall  not  have  been  con- 
structed and  completed  as  provided  In  Para- 
graph Third  hereof  within  five  years  after 
such  leglslaUon  shall  have  been  enacted  and 
approved,  this  Agreement  shall  be  null  and 
To*d  and  the  proposed  gifts  by  the  Dooor  and 
the  Hlrshhorn  Foundation  shall  not  be  con- 
summated. 

Mr.  President,  the  above  agreement 
was  modified  by  letter  of  June  6.  1968.  In 
order  to  make  the  original  agreement, 
the  modincation  and  the  statute  readily 


accessible  to  those  who  may  wish  to  com- 
pare the  provisions  of  each,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  agreement  dated 
the  17th  day  of  May  1966  and  the  modi- 
fication by  letter  dated  June  6,  1968  and 
the  act  of  November  7,  1966 — 80  Stat. 
1403— be  printed  In  the  Ricord  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  1.  2,  and  S.) 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  .should  be  pointed  out 
at  this  time  the  modification  of  the  ori- 
ginal agreement  waives  noncompliance 
by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  with  cer- 
tain time  limitations  Imposed  by  the  ini- 
tial agreement.  However,  different  time 
limitations  are  Imposed.  For  example: 

8.  That  by  December  81,  1973,  the  Joseph 
H.  Hlrshhorn  Museum  and  Sculpture  Oar- 
den  shall  have  been  constructed  and  com- 
pleted In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  Ar- 
ticle Third  of  said  Agreement. 

In  the  event  that  any  of  these  conditions 
are  not  met,  the  waiver  contained  herein 
shall  be  null  and  void  and  our  gifts  shall 
not  be  consummated.  No  terms  or  conditions 
of  our  Agreement  of  May  17,  1966,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  waived  except  as  expressly 
herein  provided. 

At  this  point,  a  brief  summary  of  the 
major  provisions  of  the  statute  will  in- 
dicate how  faithfully  the  terms  of  the 
original  agreement  are  reflected  In  the 
statute.  For  example: 

First.  The  specific  lands  described  In 
the  agreement  are  appropriated  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  "in  perpetuity." 

Second.  The  statute  de.slgnates  these 
lands  as  "pei-manent  sites"  for  construc- 
tion of  a  museum  and  sculpture  garden. 

Third.  The  museum  and  sculpture  gar- 
den are  'designated  In  perpetuity"  as  the 
Joseph  H.  Hirshhom  Museum  and 
Sculpture  Garden. 

Fourth.  "The  faith  of  the  United  States 
is  pledged"  to  provide  open  ended  ap- 
propriations as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
upkeep,  operation,  and  administration  of 
the  museum  and  sculpture  garden. 

Fifth.  The  statute  provides  that  the 
museum  and  sculpture  garden  shall  be 
"the  permanent"  home  of  the  collections 
of  art  of  Joseph  H.  Hlrshhom.  and  the 
Joseph  H.  Hirshhom  Foimdation,  Inc. 

Sixth.  A  private  board  of  trustees  is 
established  which  Is  vested  with  "sole 
authority  with  respect  to  certain  aspects 
of  tidmlnistratlon  and  policy,"  and  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  is 
designated  an  ex  officio  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees. 

Seventh.  The  statute  authorizes  ap- 
propriations not  to  exceed  $15  million  for 
plaainlng  and  construction  and  such  ad- 
ditional sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the  mu- 
seum and  sculpture  garden. 

Mr.  President,  the  reasons  why  the 
agreement  and  implementing  statute  are 
contrary  to  public  policy  should  be  evi- 
dent. However,  some  may  say  that  pub- 
lic policy  is  ephemeral  and  that  the  im- 
plementing statute  Is  a  determination 
of  public  policy  In  this  Instance.  This 
argxmient,  if  valid,  would  compel  us  to 
accept  the  proposition  that  Congress  may 
appropriate  public  properties  in  per- 
petuity to  any  private  corporation  and 
that  such  properties  can  be  designated  in 
perpetuity  for  the  sole  and  exclusive  use 


of  one  as[>ect  of  art  and  named  to  honor 
the  memory  of  a  particular  donor  in  per- 
petuity and  that  one  Congress  may  bind 
another  in  perpetuity  to  make  appropri- 
ations In  perpetuity  for  the  upkeep,  op- 
eration, and  maintenance  of  such  lands 
and  Improvements.  In  short,  such  an 
argument,  If  valid,  would  compel  us  to 
accept  the  ancient  doctrine  of  Mortmain 
as  being  consistent  with  the  Constitution 
and  with  public  policy. 

Mr.  President,  one  cannot  but  be  Im- 
pressed by  the  irony  revealed  In  the  fact 
that  a  national  monument,  known  as  the 
Armed  Forces  Institute  of  Pathology, 
visited  by  millions,  was  removed  and  the 
building  it  occupied  torn  down  under  au- 
thority of  Congress  to  clear  the  land 
sought  to  be  appropriated  in  perpetuity 
to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  housing  the  Hlrshhorn 
collection  of  modem  art  and  sculpture. 
Had  that  land  or  any  other  public  lands 
on  the  Mall  been  appropriated  in  per- 
petuity the  end  would  be  in  sight  for 
any  future  monuments  on  the  Nation's 
hall  of  fame.  Could  this  be  public  policy 
of  the  United  States? 

We  respectfully  submit  that  one  Con- 
gress may  not  Irrevocably  bind  another 
in  this  manner  and  that  these  provisions 
of  the  act  are  contrary  to  public  policy 
and  should  be  stricken  by  amendment. 

Turning  now  to  another  aspect  of  pub- 
lic policy,  it  is  an  established  fact  that 
Congress  may  not  properly  assign  non- 
judicial functions  and  responsibilities  to 
members  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  But, 
it  will  be  said,  in  truth,  that  former  Chief 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  past 
have  accepted  nonjudicial  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities when  requested  to  do  so  by 
the  President.  And  it  can  be  said  in  truth 
that  the  Chief  Justice  is  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  under  authority  of  the  law 
creating  the  Institution.  However,  such 
assignments  have  not  been  without 
critics  and  not  without  valid  criticism 
as  it  relates  to  current  public  policy  and 
the  present  Court.  In  the  case  at  hand,  it 
is  not  only  the  present  Chief  Justice  who 
is  designated  by  statute  as  an  ex  officio 
member  of  a  private  board  of  trustees  but 
also  all  future  Chief  Justices  are  so  des- 
ignated. This  private  board  of  trustees 
is  assigned  both  administrative  and 
F)olicy  responsibihties.  In  this  connection, 
some  Chief  Justices  may  be  eminently 
qualified  to  serve  in  such  a  capacity. 
Some  may  not.  If  one  is  qualified  and  if 
he  is  conscientious  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties,  it  would  seem  clear  that  less 
of  his  time  and  talents  would  be  available 
to  perform  the  important  duties  of  Chief 
Justice.  On  the  other  hand.  If  a  Chief 
Justice  Is  not  qualified  the  assumption 
under  law  of  nonjudicial  responsibilities 
is  a  mockery  and  more  vplndow  dressing 
to  lend  prestige  and  legitimation  to  de- 
cisions of  the  board  of  trustees.  In  either 
event,  we  do  insist  that  the  provision  of 
this  statute  which  designates  Chief 
Justice  ex  officio  members  of  a  private 
board  of  trustees  is  contrary  to  public 
policy  and  should  be  stricken  from  the 
statute. 

The   PRESIDENT  pro   tempore.   The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 
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Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  to  be  recognized 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield  my 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  AIXEN  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  my  purpose  nor 
is  it  possible  at  this  time  to  cover  all  of 
the  reasons  which  recommend  the  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  act  of  Novem- 
ber 7,  1966.  However,  substantial  evidence 
is  at  hand  to  Indicate  that  the  statute  has 
been  severely  criticized  on  grounds  sug- 
gesting undue  pressures  and  inadequate 
consideration  by  Congress  of  the  imple- 
menting statute  For  example,  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  in  a 
report  on  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
dated  December  30,  1970  states  that 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Library  and  Memorials  is  a  Standing 
Subcommittee  on  House  Admmistration 
and  has  jurisdiction  of  the  subject,  it  was 
bypassed  when  the  Joseph  H  Hirshhorn 
Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden  legisla- 
tion was  first  presented  to  Congress.  The 
report  states : 

For  a  variety  of  rMuons  tbe  Subcommittee 
on  Library  Memorials  waa  circumvented  and 
the  matter  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works 

The  Committee  report  further  states: 
During  the  course  of  Its  1970  hefcrlngs.  the 
Subcommittee  on  Llbr»ry  and  Memorials 
beard  testimony  which  raised  questions  about 
the  propriety  and  wisdom  of  rome  of  the 
terms  involved  In  the  Hlrsbbom  gift,  and 
about  actions  t&ken  giving  effect  to  It.  Some 
of  these  questions  Include:  the  location  of 
the  museum  bearing  the  donor's  name  on 
the  Mall:  the  propriety  of  appointing  an 
architect  to  design  the  museum  who  at  the 
time  was  a  member  of  the  Fine  Arts  Com- 
mission, which  woxild  have  to  approve  the 
anal  design;  the  use  of  Federal  funds  to 
flnnnce  upkeep  of  the  collection  even  though 
the  agreement  between  Hirshhorn  and  the 
Smithsonian  stipulates  that  he  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  'care  of  the  collection  until 
the  building  was  complete;  the  removal  of  •! 
million  cash  he  promised  to  give  the  museum 
as  an  endowment  and  Its  placing  with  Fed- 
erally appropriated  funds  to  cover  the  now 
Increased  cost  of  construction. 

Mr.  President,  we  urge  all  Members 
of  the  Senate  to  carefully  evaluate  the 
information  in  this  short  and  Informa- 
tive report.  In  the  meantime,  again  let 
me  emphsusize  that  one  cannot.  In  re- 
marks appropriate  to  the  introduction  of 
this  proposed  amendment,  cover  all  the 
serious  criticisms  which  have  been  raised 
to  the  act. 

Much  of  such  criticism  has  been  widely 
publicized  but  none  with  more  compelling 
effect  than  that  contained  in  the  reports 
of  former  presidential  aide.  Clark  Mollen- 
hoff.  an  eminent  nationally  syndicated 
columnist.  Mr.  President.  Clark  Mollen- 
holT  earned  national  distinction  by  rea- 
son of  his  demonstrated  talent  In  ferret- 
ing out  wrongdoing  in  Government 
coupled  with  integrity  and  courage  to 
report  facts  and  let  the  chips  fall  where 
they  may 

For  this  reason.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  MoUenhoff's  syndicated 
column.  '"Watch  on  Washington"  dated 
October  10.  1970.  and  his  several  columns 
on  this  subject  which  were  subsequently 


published  in  the  Salt  Lake  Register  and 
Tribune  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
( See  exhibits  4.5.6.  and  7. » 
Mr.  ALLEN.  In  conclusion.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  admit  that  the  proposed  amend- 
ment will  give  rise  to  problems.  For  one 
thing,  it  will  be  necessary  to  determine 
in  what  capacity  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution contracted  to  accept  the  condi- 
tional gifts  proposed  by  the  donor  It  is  a 
complex  question  In  one  respect  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  views  it.self  as  a 
private  corporation  chartered  by  Con- 
gress with  substantive  authority  to  ac- 
cept and  administer  gifts.  Then  we  must 
remember  that  the  then  President  of  the 
United  States.  President  Johnson,  di- 
rected the  Smithsonian  to  contract  with 
the  donor  to  accept  the  gifts  These  con- 
siderations imply  authority  in  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Smithsonian  independent 
of  the  will  of  Congress.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Institution  clearly  performs  re- 
sponsibilities as  an  agency  of  Govern- 
ment under  supervision  of  Congress  This 
IS  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  Congress 
pays  the  bulk  of  its  operating  expenses, 
including  salaries,  and  by  the  additional 
fact  that  OSA  acts  as  the  Institution  ad- 
ministrator in  matters  of  construction 

Some  part  of  the  confusion  will  be 
cleared  up  by  this  amendment.  The 
amendment  makes  it  clear  that  the 
Smithsonian  accepts  the  appropriation  of 
lands  as  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  as  such  the  land  will  not 
be  removed  from  further  control  of 
Congress 

Another  problem  is  that  private  rights 
and  obligations  have  been  incurred  un- 
der authority  of  this  statute  This  Is  true 
except  as  to  the  proposed  donor  Bv  terms 
of  the  agreement,  he  Is  relieved  of  nn 
obligation  to  convey  title  or  to  make  de- 
livery of  the  proposed  (rifts  should  c.^n- 
dltions  of  the  agreement  not  be  met 

Such  is  not  the  case  with  the  Smith- 
sonian Although  Congress  did  not  come 
through  In  1966  with  the  full  appropria- 
tion for  constnictlon.  it  appears  that  in 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1969  a  contract 
authorization  wa.s  provided — known  ns  a 
"contract  authority."  and  that  the  GSA 
administrator,  who  is  the  Smithsonian 
agent  for  construction  and  negotiatl''n 
with  the  architect,  "was  expresslv  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  a  contract  in  the 
full  amount  of  $14  197  OOO  " 

In  this  connection  it  Is  sufficient  to 
sav  that  any  retrospective  aspect  of  the 
oroDOsed  amendment  is  not  intended  to 
leave  aggrieved  parties  without  recourse 
to  settlement  by  negotiation  if  oossible 
or  by  legal  proceedings  on  valid  con- 
tracts as  a  recourse  of  last  resort 

As  the  situation  stands  today,  of  the 
total  authorization  of  $14,197,000  only 
$3,697,000  remains  to  be  annroprlated 
and  such  sum  is  requested  in  the  present 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  not  too  late  to  sal- 
vage for  posterity  this  national  heritage 
of  priceless  property  It  is  not  too  late  to 
admit  a  mistake  and  make  amends.  I 
sincerely  urge  the  Senate  to  take  the  lead 
in  doing  Just  that.  An  early  considera- 
tion and  enactment  of  this  amendment 
would  be  a  first  step  toward  that  end. 


EXHIBtT    1 


AosEMZNT  BrrwzEN  Joseph  H.  Heuhhosn. 

TKi  Joseph  H  Hirshhobn  Foundation. 
iNC ,  ANB  TH*  Smithsonian  iNsnTirnoN, 
BCat  17,  19«6 

Agreement  dated  the  17th  day  of  May,  lOM 
by  and  between  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn  (here- 
inafter sometimes  referred  to  as  the  "Do- 
nor") ;  The  Joseph  H  Hirshhorn  Foundation. 
Inc.,  a  membership  corporation  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
(hereinafter  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
Hirshhorn  Foundation');  and  The  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  an  establishment  created 
and  existing  under  and  by  virtue  of  an  Act 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  approved  August  10.  1B46  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Institution  ") . 

Whereas,  the  Donor  has  for  many  yean 
been  acquiring  Important  paintings  and 
sculpture,  with  particular  emphasis  upon 
the  works  of  contem]x>rary  American  artists, 
and  is  desirous  of  encouraging  and  develop- 
ing a  greater  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  modern  art;  and 

Whereas,  the  President  of  the  tTnlted 
States  and  the  Institution  believe  that  the 
estsbllshment  of  a  sculpture  garden  and  a 
museum  In  Washington.  DC.  where  modem 
art  could  be  exhibited  and  studied,  would 
enrich  the  culture  of  the  nation;  and 

Whereas,  the  Donor  and  the  Trustees  of 
the  Hirshhorn  Foundation  have  proposed  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  that  the 
Donor  and  the  Hirshhorn  FoundaUon  donate 
their  collections  of  art  to  the  Institution  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Donor  has  proposed  to  the  President 
that  tbe  Donor  contribute  One  Million  Dol- 
lars (•1.000.000)  to  the  Institution  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  additional  works  of  art 
of  contemporary  artists;  and 

Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  directed  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
stitution to  make  appropriate  arrangements 
whereby  the  proposed  gifts  by  the  Donor  and 
the  Hirshhorn  Foundation  of  their  collec- 
tions of  works  of  art  and  the  Donor's  pro- 
pceed  gift  of  One  MlUlon  Dollars  to  the  In- 
stitution, may  be  consummated:  and 

Whereas,  agreement  has  now  been  reached 
between  the  Donor,  the  Institution  and  the 
Hlr.^hhorn  Foundation  with  respect  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  upon  which  said  gifts 
will  be  made  by  the  Donor  and  the  Hirshhorn 
Foundation,  and  accepted  by  the  Institution 
Now  Therefore,  it  is  agreed  by  and  between 
the  undersigned  as  follows: 

First  The  Donor  hereby  agrees  to  transfer 
and  deliver  the  collection  of  works  of  art 
listed  In  the  inventory  attached  hereto  and 
marked  Exhibits  A  and  A-1,  and  to  pay  the 
sum  of  One  Million  Dollars  ($1  000,000).  to 
the  Institution,  and  the  Hirshhorn  Founda- 
tion agrees  to  transfer  and  deliver  to  the  In- 
stitution the  collection  of  works  of  art  listed 
la  the  inventory  ittached  hereto  and  marked 
Exhibits  B  and  B-1.  and  the  Institution 
hereby  agrees  to  accept  said  gifts  from  the 
Donor  and  the  Hirshhorn  Foundation,  In 
trust,  however,  for  the  uses  and  purposes 
and  subject  to  the  provisions  and  conditions 
hereinafter  expressed. 

Second.  It  Is  a  condition  of  the  gifts  by  the 
Donor  and  The  Hirshhorn  Foundation : 

A.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes 
shall  have  enacted,  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  approved,  no  later 
than  ten  days  after  the  close  of  the  90th 
Congress,  legislation  to  the  following  effect: 
( 1 )  The  area  bounded  by  Seventh  Street. 
Independence  Avenue,  Ninth  Street  and  Mad- 
ison Drive,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  shall 
be  appropriated  to  the  InsOtutlon  as  the  per- 
manent site  of  a  museum  and  sculpture  gar- 
den to  be  used  exclusively  for  the  exhibition 
of  works  of  art. 

(3)  The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Institu- 
tion shall  be  duly  authorized  to  remove  any 
exUtlng  structure,  to  prepare  architectural 
and  engineering  designs,  plans  and  speclflca- 
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tlons,  and  to  construct  a  suitable  museum 
and  sculpture  garden  for  the  use  of  the  In- 
stitution within  the  area  designated  In  Sub- 
paragraph "(1)"  hereof. 

(3)  The  museum  and  sculpture  garden 
hereinbefore  provided  for  shall  be  designated 
and  known  In  perpetuity  as  the  Joseph  H. 
Hirshhorn  Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden. 
and  shall  be  a  free  public  museum  and  sculp- 
ture garden  under  the  administration  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Institution. 

(4)  The  faith  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
pledged  that  the  United  States  shall  provide 
such  funds  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  up- 
keep, operation  and  administration  of  tbe 
Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn  Museum  and  Sculpture 
Garden. 

(6)  The  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn  Museum  and 
Sculpture  Garden  shall  be  the  permanent 
home  of  the  collections  of  art  of  Joseph  H. 
Hirshhorn  and  The  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn 
Foundation,  and  shall  be  used  exclusively 
for  the  storage,  exhibition  and  study  of  works 
of  art,  and  for  the  administration  of  the  af- 
fairs of  The  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn  Museum 
and  Sculpture  Garden. 

(6)  There  shall  be  established  In  the  In- 
stitution a  Board  of  Trustees  to  be  known  as 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Joseph  H.  Hirsh- 
horn Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden,  which 
shall  provide  advice  and  assistance  to  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Institution  on  all 
matters  relating  to  the  administration,  oper- 
ation, maintenance  and  preservation  of  the 
Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn  Museum  and  Sculpture 
Garden;  and  which  shall  have  the  sole  au- 
thority (a)  to  purchase  or  otherwise  acquire 
(Whether  by  gift,  exchange  or  other  means) 
works  of  art  for  the  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn 
Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden;  (b)  to  loan, 
exchange,  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  said 
works  of  art;  and  (c)  to  determine  policy  as 
to  the  method  of  display  of  the  works  of  art 
contained  In  the  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn  Mu- 
seum and  Sculpture  Garden. 

(7)  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Joseph 
H.  Hirshhorn  Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden 
shall  be  composed  of  ten  members  as  fol- 
lows; (a)  The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Institution, 
who  shall  serve  as  ei-officio  members  and 
(b)  eight  general  members  to  be  Initially 
appointed  by  the  President,  four  of  whom 
shall  be  appointed  from  among  nominations 
submitted  by  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn  and  four 
of  whom  shall  be  appointed  from  among 
nominations  submitted  by  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  Institution.  The  general  mem- 
bers so  appointed  by  the  President  shall  have 
terms  expiring  one  each  on  July  1.  1968.  1969, 
1970.  1971.  1972,  1973.  1974,  and  1976,  as 
designated  by  the  President  Successor  gen- 
eral members  (who  may  be  elected  from 
among  members  whose  terms  have  expired) 
shall  serve  for  a  term  of  six  years,  except 
that  a  successor  chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy  oc- 
curring prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
of  offlce  of  his  predecessor,  shall  be  chosen 
only  fiT  the  remainder  r>t  such  term.  Vacan- 
cies occurring  among  general  members  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Joseph  H. 
Hirshhorn  Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden 
shall  be  filled  by  a  vote  of  not  less  than 
four-fifths  of  the  then  acting  members  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees. 

(8)  The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Institu- 
tion may  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
and  duties  of  a  director  and  subject  to  his 
supervision,  an  administrator  and  two  cura- 
tors of  the  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn  Museum 
and  Sculpture  Garden,  none  of  whose  ap- 
pointment, compensation  or  duties  shall  be 
subject  to  the  civil  service  laws  or  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949.  as  amended.  The  Board 
of  Regents  may  employ  such  other  officers 
and  employees  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
efficient  administration.  op>eratlon  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Joseph  H  Hirshhorn  Museum 
and  Sculpture  Garden. 

(9)  There  shall  be  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, and  there  shall  be  appropriated. 


such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  such  legislation.  Including 
all  sums  necessary  for  planning  and  con- 
stnictlng  the  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn  Museum 
and  Sculpture  Garden. 

B.  That  the  said  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn 
Musevim  and  Sculpture  Garden  shall  have 
been  constructed  and  completed  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Agreement. 
Third.  Upon  receipt  of  appropriate  author- 
ization from  the  Congress  and  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  as  provided  In  Paragraph 
Second  hereof,  the  Institution  shall,  with 
all  due  dispatch,  construct  the  Joseph  H. 
Hirshhorn  Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden 
on  the  site  described  In  Subparagraph  A(l) 
of  Paragraph  Second  hereof. -and  landscape 
said  site.  In  accordance  with  plans  to  be  pre- 
pared by  a  firm  of  architects  Jointly  chosen 
by  the  Donor  and  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
stitution, which  plans  shall  have  been  spe- 
cifically approved  by  both  the  Donor  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Institution. 

Fourth.  Immediately  following  the  con- 
struction and  completion  of  the  said  museum 
and  sculpture  garden  as  herein  provided,  and 
the  taking  of  such  other  steps  as  counsel  for 
the  Donor  and  counsel  for  the  Institution 
shall  deem  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  gifts 
contemplated  hereunder,  the  Donor  shall  pay 
the  sum  of  One  MlUlon  Dollars  (11,000.000) 
to  the  Institution  and  title  to  the  collections 
of  the  works  of  art  listed  In  Exhibits  A  and 
A-1  and  Exhibits  B  and  B-1  shall  pass  to 
and  be  vested  In  the  Institution,  and  such 
collections  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Institu- 
tion at  the  expense  of  the  Donor  and  the 
Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn  Foundation,  respec- 
tively, and  thereafter  shall  remain  under  the 
exclusive  control  of  the  Institution,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Agreement. 

During  the  period  between  the  date  of  this 
Agreement  and  the  time  when  title  to  said 
collections  of  art  shall  pass  to  and  be  vested 
m  the  Institution,  or  when  this  Agreement 
shall  terminate,  whichever  shall  be  earlier, 
the  Donor  and  the  Hirshhorn  Foundation 
shall  respetJtlvely  care  for  the  said  works  of 
art  and  shall  keep  the  same  Insured  against 
loss  or  damage  by  fire,  theft  or  burglary.  In 
such  amounts  and  with  such  parties  as  the 
Donor  and  the  Hirshhorn  Foundation  In  their 
discretion  mav  determine.  If  and  to  the  extent 
that  such  Insurance  may  be  obtainable;  It 
being  understood,  however,  that  In  no  event 
nor  under  any  circumstances,  shall  the  Donor 
or  the  Hirshhorn  Foundation  be  liable  for 
anv  loss  or  damage  to  any  of  the  works  of  art. 
however  caused,  which  Is  not  compensated 
for  bv  such  insurance.  The  Donor  and  the 
Hirshhorn  Foundation  shall  respectively  pay 
all  costs,  premiums,  and  other  charges  In- 
cidental to  such  care  and  insurance. 

Fifth.  The  gift  of  One  Million  Dollars  by 
the  Donor  hereunder  shall  be  used  solely  to 
acquire  works  of  art  for  the  Joseph  H.  Hirsh- 
horn Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden.  Pend- 
ing the  use  of  said  funds  for  such  purpose, 
the  Institution  may  Invest  such  funds  In 
such  manner  as  It  may  determine  from  time 
to  time,  provided  that  such  funds  and/or 
Investments,  and  the  Income  derived  there- 
from, shall  be  segregated  and  maintained  as 
a  trust  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  said 
Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden,  separate  and 
apart  from  the  other  funds  and  Investments 
of  the  Institution. 

Sixth.  The  Institution  may  accept,  hold 
and  administer  gifts,  bequests  or  devises  of 
money,  securities,  or  other  property  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn  Museum 
and  Sculpture  Garden,  provided  that  no 
works  of  art  shall  be  accepted  for  such  Mu- 
seum and  Sculpture  Garden  without  the  prior 
consent  and  approval  of  the  Board  of  "Trus- 
tees of  the  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn  Musetim  and 
Sculpture  Garden. 

Seventh.  The  Institution  covenants  and 
agrees  that ; 

A.  It  will,  at  all  times,  properly  maintain 
the  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn  Museum  and  Sculp- 


ture Garden,  protect  and  care  for  all  works 
of  art  therein,  and  regularly  exhibit  works 
of  art  contained  therein  with  dignity  to  the 
general  public  free  of  charge, 

B.  In  no  event  shall  any  scvilpture  of  the 
Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn  Museum  and  Sculpture 
Garden  be  loaned  for  periods  longer  than 
three  hundred  sixty  (360)  days. 

C.  The  funds  received  from  the  sale  of 
works  of  art  of  the  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn 
Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden  shall  be  used 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  works  of 
art  for  said  Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden. 
Pending  the  use  of  said  funds  for  such  pur- 
pose, the  Institution  may  Invest  such  funds 
In  such  manner  as  It  may  determine  from 
time  to  time,  provided  that  such  funds  and/ 
or  investments,  and  the  income  derived 
therefrom,  shall  be  segregated  and  main- 
tained Ets  a  trust  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the 
said  Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden,  separate 
and  apart  from  the  other  funds  and  Invest- 
ments of  the  Institution. 

D.  The  first  director  of  the  Joseph  H. 
Hirshhorn  Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden 
shall  be  designated  by  the  Donor  with  the 
consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Institution. 

E.  The  said  sculpture  garden  and  museum 
In  the  area  bounded  by  Seventh  Street,  In- 
dependence Avenue,  Ninth  Street,  and  Madi- 
son Drive,  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  shall 
be  known  and  designated  in  perpetuity  as 
the  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn  Museum  and  Sculp- 
ture Garden  to  which  the  entire  public  shall 
forever  have  access  without  charge,  subject 
only  to  reasonable  regulations  from  time  to 
time  esteblished  by  the  Institution. 

Eighth.  Anything  herein  contained  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  from  and  after 
the  date  of  this  Agreement  and  until  title  to 
the  collections  of  works  of  art  shall  pass  to 
and  be  vested  In  the  Institution,  (a)  the 
Donor  may  transfer  any  of  the  works  of  art 
listed  In  Exhibits  A  or  A-1  to  the  Hirshhorn 
Povindatloii,  and  all  works  of  art  thus  trans- 
ferred shall  remain  subject  to  this  agreement 
as  If  originally  listed  In  Exhibits  B  or  B-1 
instead  of  Exhibits  A  or  A-1  hereto;  and  (b) 
the  Donor  and  the  Hirshhorn  Foundation 
may  loan  or  sell  (for  such  consideration  as 
the  Donor  or  the  Hirshhorn  Foundation,  as 
the  case  may  be,  Tallin  his  or  its  sole  discre- 
tion deem  appropriate)  any  of  the  works  of 
.art  listed  respectively  in  Exhibits  A.  A-1,  B 
and  B-1  hereto  and  may  also  exchange  the 
same  for  other  works  of  art.  No  loan  of  such 
works  of  art  shall  be  made  for  a  period  In  ex- 
cess of  180  days.  The  Donor  and  the  Hirsh- 
horn Foundation  respectively  may  Invest  and 
reinvest  the  net  proceeds  arising  from  any 
such  sale  of  his  or  Its  works  of  art  by  acquir- 
ing additional  works  of  art  and/or  purchas- 
ing obligations  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. All  works  of  art  so  acquired  by  ptir- 
chase  or  exchange  shall  become  subject  to 
the  terms  of  this  Agreement  as  If  originally 
listed  In  Exhibits  A.  A-1,  B  or  B-1  In  the 
place  and  stead  of  the  works  of  art  sold  or 
exchanged  as  aforesaid.  After  title  to  the 
collections  of  works  of  art  shall  pass  to  and 
be  vested  In  the  Institution,  any  obligations 
of  the  United  States  Government  acquired 
as  aforesaid  and  the  balance,  if  any,  of  net 
proceeds  not  used  for  the  acquisition  of 
works  of  art  or  obligations  of  the  United 
States  Government  shall  be  transferred  and 
I>ald  over  to  the  Institution  to  be  used  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  acqtilrlng  works  of  art  for 
the  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn  Museum  and  Sculp- 
ture Garden,  and  pending  such  use,  such 
funds  and  obligations  shall  be  administered 
as  provided  In  Paragraph  Fifth  hereof.  Any 
Insurance  proceeds  realized  under  policies 
carried  by  the  Donor  and  the  Hirshhorn 
Foundation  In  accordance  with  the  provis- 
ions of  Paragraph  Fourth  hereof  shall  be 
treated  In  tbe  same  manner  as  net  piro- 
ceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  works  of 
art  of  the  Donor  and  the  Hirshhorn  Found- 
ation as  provided  in  this  Paragraph  Eighth. 
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Ninth.  In  the  evsnt  tbat  l«^UUon  con- 
taining proTt»ton»  sub«t»ntU]ly  aa  set  forth 
in  Paragraph  Second  h«r«of  l«  not  duly  en- 
acted by  the  Congreoa  of  the  United  States 
and  duly  approved  by  the  Prealdent  no  later 
than  ten  (10)  days  after  the  cloee  of  the  BOth 
Conftrew.  or  In  the  event  that  Mid  Muieum 
and  Sculpture  Garden  shall  not  have  been 
constructed  and  completed  aa  provided  in 
Paragraph  Third  hereof  within  five  ymtn 
aft«r  such  legislation  shall  have  been  enacted 
and  approved,  thla  Agreement  shall  be  null 
and  void  and  the  proposed  glfta  by  the 
Donor  and  the  Hlrshhom  Foundation  shall 
not  be  consummated 

Tenth.  This  Agreement  shall  be  binding 
upon  the  heirs,  executors  and  administrators 
of  the  Donor 

Iw  Wmrvaa  Wmsor  Joeeph  H  Hlrshhom 
has  caused  this  Agreement  to  be  executed  by 
his  hand  and  seal:  The  Smithsonian  Inset- 
tutlon.  pursuant  to  a  resolution  duly  adopted 
by  its  Board  of  RcgenU,  has  caused  this 
A^eement  to  be  signed  and  Its  official  seal 
to  be  hereunto  affixed  by  its  Secretary:  and 
The  Joeaph  H.  Hlrshhom  Foundation.  Inc.. 
pursuant  to  a  resolution  duly  adopted  by  Its 
Board  of  Directors,  has  caused  this  Agree- 
ment to  be  signed  and  its  official  seal  to  be 
hereunto  affixed  by  its  Secretary,  all  as  of 
the  day  and  year  flrst  above  written. 

THa  SmrHsomAjf  iJvsTmmow. 

Joasra  H.  HnsHHoaN. 
By     S.  Dnxoir  Rxplvt. 

Secretary. 

TRX  Josspb  HlXSRHOtN 

POUKDATIOW.    Inc. 

By     Sam  HAaan. 

Secretary. 

ExHnrr  2 

PuBUc  Law  80-788.  80tr  Conobbbs.  S    3388. 
Nov    7.   IBM 

An  act   to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 

the    Joseph    H.    Hlrshhom    Museum    and 

Sculpture  Oarden,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    o/    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congresa  assembled.  That — 

Section  1  (a)  The  area  bounded  by  Sev- 
enth Street.  Independence  Avenue,  Ninth 
Street,  and  Jefferson  Drive.  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  is  hereby  appropriated  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  as  the  permanent 
site  of  a  museum  and  the  area  bounded  by 
Seventh  Street,  Jefferson  Drive.  Ninth  Street, 
and  Madison  Drive,  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  hereby  made  available  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  as  the  permanent  site  of 
a  sculpture  garden,  both  areas  to  be  used  for 
the  exhibition  of  works  of  art. 

(b)  The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  is  authorized  to  remove 
any  existing  structure,  to  prepare  architec- 
tural and  engineering  designs,  plans,  and 
specifications,  and  to  construct  a  suitable 
museum  within  said  area  lying  south  of 
Jefferson  Drive  and  to  provide  a  sculpture 
garden  for  the  use  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution within  the  areas  designated  In  section 
1(a)  of  this  Act 

3«c.  2.  (a)  The  museum  and  sculpture 
garden  provided  for  by  this  Act  shall  be  des- 
ignated and  known  in  perpetuity  as  the 
Joseph  H  Hlrshhom  Museum  and  Sculpture 
Oarden.  and  shall  l>e  a  free  public  museum 
and  sculpture  garden  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  In  administering  the 
sculpture  garden  the  Board  shall  cooperate 
with  the  Secretary  of  Interior  so  that  the 
development  and  use  of  the  Garden  is  con- 
sistent with  the  open-space  concept  of  the 
Mall,  for  which  the  Secretary  of  Interior  is 
responsible,  and  with  related  development  re- 
garding underground  garagea  and  street  de- 
velopment. 

(b)  The  faith  of  the  United  States  Is 
pledged  that  the  United  States  shall  provide 
such  funds  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  up- 
keep, operation,  and  administration  of  the 


Joseph  H   Hlrshhorn  Museum  and  Sculpture 
Garden. 

(c)  The  Joseph  H  Hlrshhorn  Museum  and 
Sculpture  Garden  shall  be  the  permanent 
home  of  the  collections  of  art  of  Joseph  H. 
Hlrshhorn  and  the  Joseph  H.  Hlrshhorn 
Foundation,  and  shall  be  used  for  the  stor- 
age, exhibition,  and  study  of  works  of  art. 
and  for  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Joseph  H  Hlrshhorn  Museum  and  Sculp- 
ture Garden. 

S«c  3.  (a)  There  is  establUhed  In  the 
Smithsonian  Insututlon  a  Board  of  Trustees 
to  be  known  as  the  Trustees  of  the  Joseph  H. 
Hlrshhorn  Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden, 
which  shall  provide  advice  and  assistance  to 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  on  all  matters  relating  to  the 
administration,  operation,  maintenance,  and 
preservation  of  the  Joseph  H.  Hlrshhom  Mu- 
seum and  Sculpture  Garden;  and  which  shall 
have  the  sole  authority  M)  to  purchase  or 
otherwise  acquire  ( whether  by  gift,  exchange, 
or  other  means)  works  of  art  for  the  Joseph 
H.  Hlrshhorn  Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden. 
(II)  to  loan,  exchange,  sell,  or  otherwise  dis- 
pose of  said  works  of  art.  and  (111)  to  deter- 
mine policy  as  to  the  method  of  display  of 
the  works  of  art  contained  in  said  museum 
.■»nd  sculpture  garden 

(b)  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  com- 
posed of  the  Chief  JuaUce  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  who  shall  serve  as  ex  officio 
members,  and  eight  general  members  to  be 
appointed  as  follows:  Four  of  the  ganarml 
members  flrst  taking  office  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  from 
among  nominations  submitted  by  Joseph  H. 
Hlrshhom  and  four  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  from  among  nominations  sub- 
mitted by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  The  general  members  so 
appointed  by  the  President  shall  have  terms 
expiring  one  each  on  July  1.  19«8.  1988.  1970. 
1971.  1972.  1973.  1974.  and  1975.  as  designated 
by  the  President  Successor  general  members 
(who  may  be  elected  from  among  members 
whose  terms  have  expired)  shall  serve  for 
a  term  of  six  years,  except  that  a  successor 
chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  office  of  his 
predecessor  shall  be  chosen  only  for  the  re- 
mainder of  such  term.  Vacancies  occurring 
among  general  members  of  the  Board  of 
Tmstees  of  the  Joseph  H.  Hlrshhom  Mu- 
levim  and  Sculpture  Oarden  shall  be  flUed  by 
a  vote  of  not  leas  than  four-flfths  of  the  then 
acting  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Sw:  4.  The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  may  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  and  duties  of  a  director  and. 
subject  to  his  supervision,  an  administrator 
and  two  curators  of  the  Joeeph  H.  Hlrshhom 
Museum  and  Sculpture  Oarden,  none  of 
whose  appointment,  compensation,  or  duties 
shall  be  subject  to  the  civil  service  laws  or 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as  amended. 
The  Board  of  Regents  may  employ  such  other 
officers  and  employees  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  efficient  administration,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  the  Joseph  H  Hlrshhorn 
Museum  and  Sculpture  Oarden 

Sec.  5.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated not  to  exceed  $15,000,000  for  the  plan- 
ning and  construction  of  the  Joseph  H. 
Hlrshhorn  Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden, 
and  such  additional  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of 
such  museum  and  sculpture  garden. 

KXHIHT    S 

CRAiraKS  iw  Aoamtxirr  BrrwKXN  HianRHOiiN 
*m)  THE  SxrrRaomAir 

3vwK  6,  19«J8. 
The  SicrmsoNiAM  iNwrrtrrtow. 
Washington,  D.C. 

GnrrLmxir:  In  our  Agreement  of  May  17. 
1966.  we  have  made  gifts  to  The  Smithsonian 
Institution  which  are  to  be  consummated 
upon  conditions,  certain  of  which  have  not 
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been  fxilfllled  We  apprecUte  that  prevaUiM 
clpcunjstances  make  difficult  the  timely  t^- 
flUment  of  all  such  conditions.  We  desire  to 
cooperate  In  effecting  the  purposes  of  our 
Agreement  consistent  with  the  exigencies  of 
the  nation 

To  this  end.  we  hereby  waive  nonconui. 
ance  with  Subparagraph  A. (9)  and  Para- 
graph B  of  Article  Second  and  with  Article 
Ninth  of  our  Agreement  of  May  17.  1960  on 
and  subject  to  the  following  condition? 

1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  enacted,  and  the  President  of  the 
cm  ted  SUtes  shall  have  approved,  no  later 
than  ten  days  after  the  close  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress, legislation  appropriating  not  less  than 
Two  Million  Dollars  (•3.000.000)  for  planning 
and  construcUng  the  Joseph  H  H'.rshhorn 
Museum  and  Sculpture  Oarden 

a.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  Sutes 
shail  have  enacted,  and  the  President  of  th* 
United  States  shall  have  approved,  no  later 
than  ten  days  after  the  close  of  the  flnt  sss- 
sion  of  the  01st  Congress,  legislation  appTt>- 
prlating.  for  the  construction  of  the  Joseph 
H  Hlrshhorn  Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden 
such  sums  as  shaU.  together  with  all  sums 
previously  appropriated  for  said  purpose 
equal  Fifteen  Million  Dollars  (HSOOCOOO) 
and  such  additional  sums,  as  provided  In  our 
Agreement  of  May  17.  1966,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of 
the  Joseph  H  Hlrshhorn  Museum  and  Sculp- 
ture Garden. 

3  That  by  December  81.  1972.  the  Joseph 
H  Hlrshhom  Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden 
shall  have  been  constructed  and  completed 
III  accordance  with  the  terms  of  Article  Thirt 
of  said  Agreement. 

In  the  event  that  any  of  these  conditions 
are  not  met.  the  waiver  contained  herein 
shall  be  null  and  void  and  our  gifts  shall  not 
be  consummated.  No  terms  or  conditions  of 
our  Agreement  of  May  17.  1966.  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  waived  except  as  expressly 
herein  provided.  This  waiver  shall  be  binding 
upon  the  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators 
of  Joseph  H.  Hlrshhom. 

If  the  Smithsonian  Institution  is  agreea- 
ble to  proceeding  under  our  Agreement  of 
May  17.  1966.  as  modified  by  this  waiver, 
please  so  indicate  In  the  space  provided  be- 
low. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Joseph  H.  HiURaoEM  |L.S.|. 
Trx  Josxph  11    HnuHROUf 
Foundation.  Inc.. 
By  8am    Hasus,    Secretary. 

Agreed: 

Thi  SMrrHsoNiAN  Inhtitution, 
By  S.  DnxoN  Rrpixr.  Secretary. 

JOBZPH    H.    HlXSHHOEN. 

NetD  York,  N.Y..  March  23.  1970 
Hon.  S.  Dn.LON  Ripi^r. 
Secretary.    The    Smithsonian    Institution, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dbar  Mr.  SBCRrTAtr:  We  refer  to  your  let- 
ter of  March  9.  1970.  In  which  you  requested 
on  t>ehalf  of  The  Smithsonian  Institution, 
that  the  Agreement  between  it.  Joeeph  H. 
Hlrshhom  and  The  Joseph  H.  Hlrshhom 
Foundation.  Inc.,  dated  May  17,  1900.  be 
modified  so  as  to  permit  the  $1,000,000  cash 
gift  which  was  to  be  used  as  an  art  acquisi- 
tion fund  to  be  used  instead,  to  the  extent 
necessary,  to  meet  costs  of  completing  the 
building. 

The  proposal  as  set  forth  in  your  letter  of 
March  9.  1970,  la  acceptable  to  the  under- 
signed: and  the  above-mentioned  Agreement 
of  B4ay  17.  1966.  shall  be  deemed  amended 
aooordlngjy. 

Under  the  agreed  amendment  to  the  basic 
Agreement  of  B<ay  17.  1966.  the  Joseph  H 
Hlrshhorn  Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden 
will  no  longer  begin  Its  operations  with  an 
art  acquisition  fund  of  $1,000,000.  The  pur- 
pose of  that  fund  was  to  augment  the  collec- 
tion as  described  In  the  inventory  of  works  of 
art  which  was  set  forth  in  the  Agreement  of 
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Hay  17.  1966.  It  Is  our  hope  that  thU  pur- 
pose may  be  served  by  the  contribution  of 
additional  works  of  art  and  to  that  end  we 
wish  to  inform  you  of  our  mtention  to  trans- 
fer to  the  Joseph  H.  Hlrshhorn  Museum  and 
Sculpture  Garden,  upon  its  construction  and 
oompletlon.  additional  works  of  art  having  a 
total  value  of  approximately  $1,000,000. 

We  appreciate  that  the  Institution  has 
been  doing  its  utmost  to  meet  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  our  Agreement  and  we  are  pleased  to 
cooperate  in  a  kindred  manner  to  bring  the 
project  to  fruition. 

Sincerely  yours, 

JOSXPH    H.    HnSHHOBH, 

Sam  Hakbib,  Secretary. 

WlHIHIT  4 

Watch  On  Washington 
(By  Clark  MoUenhoff) 

Washington,  D,C. — Lyndon  B,  Johnson 
made  the  decision  that  Joe  Hlrshhorn  was 
a  proper  person  to  be  memorallzed  on  the 
Washington  Mall  with  a  $15,000,000  monu- 
ment— the  Joseph  H.  Hlrshhorn  Museum 
and  Sculpture  Gardens. 

S.  DlUon  Ripley,  secretary  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  told  of  the  Johnson  role 
recently  In  explaining  why  he  did  not  know 
of  Hlnhhom's  two  convictions  for  foreign  ez- 
cbange  violations.  He  said  he  made  no  In- 
quiry Into  Hlrshhom's  background  because 
be  oonsldered  it  "none  of  my  business"  once 
the  White  House  had  made  the  decision. 

The  Issue  of  Hlrshhom's  convictions  and 
background  as  an  international  stock  ma- 
nipulator has  been  raised  before  the  House 
subcommittee  on  library  and  memorials.  It 
U  now  getting  serious  attention  from  Chair- 
man Prank  Thompson  (Dem.,  N.J.)  and 
Representative   Fred   Schwengel    (Rep..    la.) 

A  House  committee  was  told  earlier  this 
year  that  Hlrshhom  was  convicted  twice  of 
violating  the  foreign  excheoige  laws  of 
Canada.  Also,  he  has  been  involved  In  In- 
vestigations both  In  Canada  and  New  York 
State  concerning  gold  and  uranium  mine 
stock-selling. 

Ripley  will  concede  now  there  may  be  some 
reason  to  question  whether  Hlrshhom  Is  de- 
serving a  place  of  honor  on  the  Mall  with 
Washington  and  Lincoln,  but  he  feels  the 
decision  has  been  made.  The  contracts  have 
been  awarded,  and  bulldozers  and  men  are 
at  work  on  the  monument. 

Also,  the  Smithsonian  has  spent  about  a 
million  dollars  In  preparing  some  of  the 
Hlrshhorn  art  for  an  exhibit, 

Ripley,  eager  to  get  the  Hlrshhorn  art  and 
sculpture  for  the  Smithsonian,  admits  he 
was  a  willing  and  enthusiastic  participant  In 
anything  that  President  Johnson  or  the 
White  House  stafl   suggested. 

"The  orders  came  from  the  White  House." 
Ripley  said.  "I  knew  nothing  of  Hlrshhom's 
background  and  considered  it  none  of  my 
business.  We  did  what  the  Prealdent  asked." 

Ripley  said  he  only  knew  It  was  "a  fan- 
tasUc  deal"  to  get  the  multl-mllllon-doUar 
Hlrshhom  collection  as  a  gift.  Hlrshhorn 
himself  Is  reputed  to  have  a  fortune  of  $150 
million. 

Ripley  explains  the  Hlrshhorn  project  was 
iUMuUed  personally  by  Preeddent  Johnson 
with  a  slight  assist  from  Abe  Fortas.  a  friend 
of  Hlrshhorn.  Ripley  says  President  Johnson 
ssked  Fortas  If  the  Hlrshhorn  collection  was 
really  worth  the  demands  that  Hlrshhom 
was  making  on  the  government  to  acquire  It, 
Fortas  agreed  It  was  a  fantastic  collection," 
Ripley  said.  "It  was  Indeed  worth  every 
tllme  the  taxpayers  would  spend." 

The  House  subcommittee  Is  nnding  out  It 
was  also  "a  fantastic  deal"  for  Joe  Hlrsh- 
horn. Ripley  said  Hlrshhom  paid  only  about 
M  or  $6  million  for  the  art.  but  he  will  re- 
ceive the  following  benefits: 

1.  A  monument  on  the  Mall  characterized 
as  "the  most  expensive  federally  financed 
memorial  ever  built."  It  will  be  one  of  the 


three  major  points  of  Interest  along  with 
the  Ldnooln  Memorial  and  the  Washington 
Monument. 

2.  The  tax  benefits  of  a  gift  that  Blpley 
says  will  be  between  $40  and  $50  million.  Only 
Hlrshhorn  and  his  tax  lawyers  can  say  what 
that  bonanza  will  be  worth. 

3.  Government  paid  upkeep  for  his  col- 
lection, and  pay  his  stafl,  to  the  tune  of 
about  2  million  a  year  In  perpetuity. 

Chairman  Thompson  says  now  there  was 
negUgence  In  Congress  In  1966  In  faUlng  to 
make  a  deeper  study  when  It  was  approved. 
Hlrshhorn  was  not  questioned,  and  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  did  not  go  beyond  the 
enthuslasUc  gushing  of  Dillon  Elpley  who 
was  doing  Just  what  the  White  House 
wanted. 

Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper  (Rep.,  Ky.) 
did  raise  some  questions  in  the  Senate  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee.  He  complained  that 
Congress  was  not  legislating  on  the  Hlrsh- 
horn museum,  but  seemed  to  be  singly 
approving  a  deal  agreed  upon  between 
Hlrshhom  and  the  Johnson  administration. 

Senator  Barry  Goldwater  (Rep.,  Ariz.)  Is 
another  who  is  distressed  at  the  Hlrshhorn 
museum.  He  questions  how  the  Hlrshhorn 
museum  got  precedence  over  the  Air  and 
Space  Museum  that  was  approved  In  the 
mid- 1940s,  but  had  been  held  up  In  the 
1060s  because  of  the  cost  of  the  Vietnam 
War. 

If  war  costs  made  It  Impossible  to  con- 
struct a  universally-approved  Air  and  Space 
Museum,  Goldwater  asks,  how  Is  it  possible 
for  the  Johnson  administration  to  find 
money  for  a  monument  to  someone  who  Is 
not  so  universally  approved? 

Certainly  Joe  Hlrshhom  should  be  called 
before  the  House  subcommittee  to  give  an 
accounting  under  oath  of  his  background. 

Also,  Secretary  Ripley  should  be  questioned 
in  detail  about  some  questions  of  "conflicts 
of  Interest"  that  have  been  raised  because 
Gordon  Bunshaft,  a  member  of  the  Waah- 
Ing^ton  Pine  Arts  Commission,  was  awarded 
the  contract  to  design  the  Joseph  H.  EUrsh- 
horn  Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden.  The 
Washington  Pine  Arts  Commission  had  to 
approve  the  design  and  approve  the  new 
modernistic  structvire  th- ',  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  critical  comment. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  pending  fur- 
ther explanation  there  is  at  least  some  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  Joe  Hlrshhom's  life  would 
be  universally  saluted  as  one  of  those  "sages 
and  heroes"  who  were  to  be  honored  on  the 
Mall  so  the  youth  of  the  nation  might  find 
Inspiration  and  example  to  guide  them. 

EzHXsrr  5 

Want  Name  of  Hirshhorn  Orr  Museum 

(By  Clark  MoUenhoff) 

Washington,  D.C. — New  impetus  was  de- 
veloping Friday  to  remove  the  name  of  Jo- 
seph H.  Hlrshhom  from  the  $15  million  mu- 
seum and  sculpture  garden  being  con- 
structed on  the  Washington  Mall. 

The  House  subcommittee  on  library  and 
memorials,  headed  by  Representative  Frank 
Thompson  (Dem,  N.J.),  has  written  a  still- 
secret  report  that  Is  highly  critical  of  the 
manner  in  which  President  Lyndon  Johnson 
and  S,  Dillon  Ripley,  secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  pushed  the  project 
through  Congress  in  1966. 

The  report  said  that  the  question  still  re- 
mains "whether  Joseph  H.  Hlrshhom  was 
worthy  of  being  memorialized  on  the  Mall 
of  the  nation's  capital  In  a  position  of  prom- 
inence p>erhaps  equal  to  the  memorials  of 
Qeorge  Washington  and  Abraham  Lincoln." 

It  points  out  that  there  has  been  testi- 
mony that  Hlrshhorn,  a  wealthy  Internation- 
al spectator  and  art  collector,  "had  been 
arrested  twice  dtirlng  World  War  n  for  viola- 
tions of  Canada's  foreign  exchange  laws  and 
had  come  close  to  being  Indicted  in  New  York 
for  attempted  stock  fraud  In  1960."  He  was 
convicted  on  the  two  Canadian  charges. 


Chairman  Thompson  and  Representative 
Fred  Schwengel  (Rep.,  la.)  have  been  among 
those  who  have  raised  the  question  of  wheth- 
er the  Hlrshhorn  museum  was  proi>erly 
authorized,  and  whether  Hlrshhorn  was  a 
I>roper  person  to  have  been  memorialized. 

liie  still-secret  report  questions  the  whole 
manner  in  which  the  Hlrshhom  project  was 
handled  so  that  It  bypassed  the  subcom- 
mittee on  memorials  that  would  have  had  the 
responsibility  of  a  most  oarefxU  study  into 
the  background  of  anyone  who  was  to  be 
memorialized. 

It  was  passed  over  to  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee,  headed  by 
Representative  Kenneth  Gray  (Dem.,  111.) 
and  was  given  only  the  most  superficial  hear- 
ings before  that  committee  because  Gray 
believed  that  the  Smlthsonl&n  had  already 
taken  the  proper  steps  to  assure  that  Hlrsh- 
hom was  a  proper  person  to  be  memorialized. 

WANT  HKABINCS 

Although  the  suboonunlttee  on  library 
and  memorials  recognized  that  the  "gener- 
osity" of  HlrshhOTn  would  greatly  enhance 
the  nation's  collection  of  art,  It  questioned 
whether  he  shotild  be  honored  with  his  name 
on  the  third  of  the  three  axes  of  the  Mall. 

The  report  stated  that  there  are  now  two 
axes  extending  from  the  Mall,  and  each  has  a 
special  significance.  "The  flrst  extends  from 
the  Washington  Monument  to  the  White 
House,  symbolically  linking  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  the  present 
one,"  the  report  said. 

"The  second  axis  extends  from  the  Wash- 
ington Monument  to  the  Lincoln  Memorial — 
thus  from  the  traditional  father  of  the  na- 
tion to  Its  'saviour'  ruling  [during]  the  Civil 
War."  the  report  said. 

The  third  axis  is  not  complete,  the  report 
said  but  added:  "Now,  without  fanfare  and 
the  careful  consideration  such  a  project  tra- 
ditionally receives,  the  axis  Is  formed  ivlth 
the  Joseph  H.  Hlrshhorn  Mtiseum  as  the 
structure  opposite  the  Archives  Build- 
ing .  .  ." 

The  House  subcommittee  Indicated  an  In- 
terest In  more  hearings,  presumably  with 
Hlrshhorn  as  a  witness  under  oath,  to  ex- 
plore his  background.  The  report  said  that 
"In  the  absence  of  more  Information  about 
Mr.  Hlrshhorn  and  the  significance  of  the 
third  axis,"  no  final  decision  can  be  made. 

Representative  Phil  Crane  (Rep.,  111.)  a 
member  of  the  House  subcommittee,  said 
Thursday,  that  he  believed  that  it  will  be  es- 
sential to  call  Hlrshhorn  because  "of  the 
testimony  given  against  him.  It  would  seem 
to  me  to  be  the  least  we  could  do,  and  if  we 
dont  get  better  answers,  we  should  consider 
eliminating  his  name,"  Crane  said. 

SHAKE    BLAME 

The  subcommittee  report  states  that  the 
blame  must  be  shared  by  President  John- 
son, the  Smithsonian's  Ripley  and  by  the 
Congress  itself. 

The  report  reviews  the  manner  In  which 
Mr.  Johnson  pushed  for  the  approval,  but 
does  not  make  mention  of  the  fact  that  for- 
mer Supreme  Court  Justice  Abe  Fortas,  a 
friend  of  Hlrshhorn,  was  one  of  those  who 
sold  President  and  Mrs.  Johnson  ou  accept- 
ance of  the  gift  under  the  conditions  set 
down  by  Hlrshhorn. 

Ripley  has  defended  the  procedure  of  go- 
ing directly  to  the  Public  Works  Committee 
of  the  House  on  grounds  that  the  Hlrshhom 
mtiseum  was  not  a  "memorial"  to  Hlrshhorn 
requiring  the  approval  through  the  House 
subcommittee  on  memorials.  The  House  sub- 
committee report  rejected  the  Smithsonian's 
reasoning  that  It  is  not  a  "memorial"  and 
went  Into  some  detailed  explanation  of  why 
It  was  in  fact  comparable  to  the  Washing- 
ton Monument  and  the  Lincoln  Memorial  In 
the  manner  In  which  It  Is  placed  on  the 
Mall. 

Ripley  had  told  the  Register  earlier  that 
the  cost  of  the  art  work  in  the  Hlrshhorn 
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collection  wu  probably  about  M  to  tS 
million,  but  that  Hlrshhorn  could  have  rea- 
son to  believe  It  will  be  valued  at  940  to  (£0 
million  as  a  gift  to  the  government. 

Tbe  House  subcommittee  report  is  critical 
or  the  agreement  tbat  put  Hirahborn  In  the 
position  or  bargaining  for  a  memorial.  The 
gift  of  art  was  to  be  made  only  II  the  Smith- 
sonian agreed  to  these  conditions; 

That  It  would  be  housed  In  a  building  on 
the  MaU. 

That  the  museum  would  be  named  in 
perpetuity  the  Joseph  H.  Hlrahhorn  Museum 
and  Sculpture  Oardens. 

That  Congress  would  approve  legislation 
to  appropriate  IIS  million  to  construct  a 
museum  building  and  pledge  to  maintain 
the  building  (at  a  cost  of  about  $3  million 
a  year)  in  perpetuity. 

In  addition.  Hlrshhorn  Is  given  the  au- 
thority to  nominate  persons  to  fill  at  least 
half  of  the  p>08ltlons  on  the  board  of  trus- 
tees, and  he  and  the  secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian were  authorized  to  Jointly  select  both 
the  architect  and  the  director  of  the  mu- 
seum. 

The  report  states  that  the  subcommittee 
should  have  been  "more  diligent."  and  ex- 
plains that  the  subcommittee  headed  by 
Oray  did  not  understand  Its  full  responst- 
bUlty. 

"The  legislation  was  written  as  If  the  Jo- 
seph H.  Hlrshhorn  Museum  and  Sculpture 
Oarden  had  already  been  established  and  the 
Smithsonian  was  merely  seeking  appropria- 
tions to  construct  a  museum  building  for 
It."  according  to  the  report. 

"The  effect  of  this  action  was  to  severely 
limit  public  and  congressional  Inquiry  Into 
the  wisdom  of  accepting  Hlrshhom's  gift 
under  the  conditions  he  demanded."  be  said. 

The  House  report  said  that  "the  bearings 
(en  the  museum)  were  a  one-sided  affair 
with  the  Smithsonian  and  the  President  pro- 
viding all  the  'expert'  Information  about  the 
Hlrshhorn  collection." 

The  only  objection  noted  Ln  the  record 
was  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  from 
Sherman  Lee.  director  of  the  Cleveland  Mu- 
seum of  Modern  Art.  In  his  letter.  Dr.  Lee 
praised  the  collection,  but  warned  about  ac- 
cepting It  under  the  conditions  Hlrshhorn 
had  stipulated  because  of  the  "disadvantage 
to  the  U.S.  government  and  the  unnecessary 
burden  on  the  American  taxpayers  " 

The  report  said  Lee  had  argued  against 
naming  the  museum  after  Hlrshhorn  be- 
cause It  would  tend  to  discourage  other  con- 
tributions of  art. 

The  report  stated  that  rising  building 
costs,  the  war  In  Vietnam,  and  other  com- 
plications prevented  construction  on  the 
Hlrshhorn  museum  from  getting  imderway 
untU  Mar.  33.  1970. 

"During  the  Intervening  time,  disturbing 
questions  concerning  the  Hlrshhorn  gift, 
and  about  Hlrahhorn  himself  began  to  sur- 
face, first  through  the  inquiries  of  private 
citizens  and  finally  In  the  press."  It  said. 

"The  principle  of  not  Imposing  expenses 
on  taxpayers  without  careful  examination  of 
all  the  facts  by  their  elected  representatives 
should  have  been  more  carefully  followed." 
the  report  said.  "The  subcommittee  recom- 
mends that  no  federally  financed  structure 
be  named  for  any  Individuals  without  pub- 
lic disclosure  of  the  person's  background  and 
character    before   final    action    Is    taken." 

Th«  subcommittee  noted  there  are  many 
reasons  for  memorials  including  valor  In 
war.  statesmanship,  good  deeds,  and  other 
acts.   Including  generosity."   but  concluded: 

"...  Never  should  a  memorial  be  nego- 
tiated at  federal  expense  as  a  prior  condition 
to  the  act  for  which  the  memorial  Is  in- 
tended." 

When  the  report  Is  released  In  a  week  or 
two,  It  Is  expected  that  there  will  be  re- 
quests for  Hlrahhorn  to  appear  and  testify 
as  to  his  background.  Committee  members 
have  accepted  the  fact  that  they  do  not  now 


have  possession  of  the  art.  and  that  this 
effort  to  question  him  may  result  In  Hlrsh- 
horn simply  abandoning  the  agreement. 

Exhibit  6 

SCHWKNCEI.    SEXKS     BmLOINC     HALT    TO 
HUSHRORN    MXTSETTM 

Washington,  D.C. — Representative  Pred 
Schwengel  (Rep.,  la.)  Introduced  legislation 
Tuesday  to  stop  construction  of  the  Hlrsh- 
horn Museum  and  Memorial  Oarden  on  the 
Mall  between  the  Capitol  and  the  Washing- 
ton Monument. 

The  Iowa  Republican  was  Joined  by  Rep- 
resentative Prank  Thompson  (Dem  .  N.J.)  in 
pushing  to  stop  construction  on  the  tl5-mll- 
lion  monument  to  Joseph  Hlrshhorn.  who 
has  given  a  large  collection  of  modern  art 
and  sculpture  to  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. 

Schwengel  said  that  he  and  Thompson, 
both  members  of  a  House  subcommittee  on 
memorials,  are  going  "to  stop  construction 
until  we  can  get  some  more  answers  to  a  lot 
of  questions." 

Schwengel  said  that  this  will  include  the 
questioning  of  Hlrshhorn  about  bis  back- 
ground, including  complaints  that  he  has 
been  twice  convicted  In  Canada  on  charges 
involving  violation  of  the  foreign  exchange 
laws.  Also.  Schwengel  said  he  will  question 
Hlrshhorn  about  reports  on  his  involvement 
in  a  uranium  stock  manipulation  in  the 
early  1950b. 

The  Iowa  Republican  declared  that  the 
questions  were  not  asked  before  the  House 
passed  legislation  in  1966  to  approve  the 
Hlrshhorn    museum    and    sculpture    garden 

The  tl5-mlllion  monument,  promoted  by 
former  Supreme  Court  Justice  Abe  Portaa 
and  pushed  through  by  former  President 
Lyndon  Johnson,  was  to  be  one  of  three 
major  monuments  on  the  Mall  the  others 
are  to  President  Washington  and  President 
Lincoln.  Hlrshhorn  is  a  friend  of  Portas 

Construction  on  the  project  has  been  un- 
der way  for  nearly  a  year,  but  Schwengel  and 
Thompson  hope  to  be  able  to  stop  con- 
struction and  perhaps  change  the  location 
of  the  museum  and  sculpture  gardens. 

The  art  and  sculpture  work  initially  had 
cost  Hlrshhorn  about  14  or  15  million,  but 
Smithsonian  officials  said  that  he  would  get 
a  tax  writeoff  of  about  t40  to  (60  million 
for  the  present  value  of  the  art  works. 

Schwengel  said  he  and  Thompson  now  are 
backed  by  a  committee  report  in  their  ef- 
forts to  get  the  construction  stopped,  and 
they  win  then  leave  it  up  to  the  board  of 
regents  and  Smithsonian  officials  to  work  out 
some  new  agreement  for  a  suitable  location 
that  is  not  on  the  Mall. 

Exhibit  7 
Ask  Hushhosn  Plan  Chancc 

Washington.  D.C. — The  chairman  of  the 
House  library  and  memorials  subcommittee 
pushed  legislation  Thursday  that  could  up- 
set the  whole  plan  for  the  (IS  million  me- 
morial to  Joseph  H.  Hlrshhorn. 

The  legislation  Introduced  by  Chairman 
Prank  Thompson,  Jr.,  (Dem.  N.J.).  with  the 
backing  of  four  other  subcommittee  mem- 
bers would  forbid  construction  of  the  Hlrah- 
horn sculpture  garden  on  the  capital  mall. 

Smithsonian  Institution  Secretary  J.  Dll- 
llor.  Ripley  has  written  to  Thompson  stating 
that  he  can  stop  work  Immediately  on  the 
sculpture  garden,  but  that  the  garden  \a  "an 
Integral    part"   of   the   Hlrshhorn   memorial. 

Representative  Pred  Schwengel  (Rep.,  la.) 
and  Thompson  have  Joined  together  to  op- 
pose the  Hlrshhorn  project  unless  they  can 
get  a  full  hearing  on  Hlrshhorn.  who  has 
been  In  the  subject  of  a  critical  report  by 
the  House  subcommittee. 

The  House  Public  Works  Committee  has 
heard  testimony  that  HlrShhom  was  twice 
convicted  In  Canada  on  charges  Involving 
Illegal  money  exchange,  and  was  a  key  figure 


In  International  stock  manipulation  in  the 
early  19608. 

Thompson  said  that  Hlrshhorn  gave  art 
and  sculpture  worth  several  million  dollars 
to  the  government  with  the  provision  that 
his  name  was  to  be  enshrined  on  the  mall. 
Construction  already  has  started  on  the  proj- 
ect. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 

S.J.  Res.  46.  Joint  resolution  to  pro- 
vide for  a  Columbus  Day  Committee. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE: 

S.J.  Res.  47.  Joint  resolution  to  estab- 
lish a  tem[>orary  commission  to  study  the 
relationship  between  drug  addiction  and 
crime  and  make  recommendations  for 
the  control  of  such  addiction.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently introduced  legislation  to  bring 
down  an  international  quarantine  to 
stop  the  growth  and  processing  of  opium 
abroad. 

This  quarantine  is  one  essential  step  to 
fight  the  vicious  epidemic  of  drug  addic- 
tion. 

But  that  epidemic  is  already  raging  in 
this  coimtry,  and  taking  its  toll  from 
each  of  us. 

There  are  as  many  as  a  half  million 
"hard  drug"  addicts  in  the  United  States. 
Their  addiction  is  costing  our  society  as 
much  as  $8  billion  a  year. 

We  can  no  more  tolerate  the  horror  of 
drug-related  crime  here  at  home  than  we 
can  tolerate  rampant  heroin  tra£Sc  com- 
ing into  America  from  foreign  countries. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation  in 
the  Senate — and  Congressman  Charles 
Rangel  is  introducing  the  sEime  bill  In 
the  House — to  reveal  the  nature  and 
magnitude  of  crime  brought  on  by  drugs, 
and  to  tell  us  how  to  stop  that  crime. 

The  administration  and  the  Congress 
have  taken  measures  to  combat  domestic 
drug  abuse.  Over  the  past  3  years  we 
have  spent  a  half  billion  dollars  on  sorely 
needed  treatment.  We  will  spend  hun- 
dreds of  millions  more  in  the  next  3  years 
for  medical  facilities,  education,  and  re- 
search. We  have  established  stricter  con- 
trols over  drugs  and  harsher  penalties  lor 
some  narcotics  offenses. 

Yet  drug  addiction  spreads  relent- 
lessly : 

The  number  of  new  drug  addicts  na- 
tionwide doubled  between  1968  and  1969. 
The  total  number  now  may  be  as  high 
as  a  half  million,  and  it  grows  by  thou- 
sands every  year. 

In  the  last  decade  the  increase  in  new 
addicts  wtis  668  percent  In  Connecticut, 
1.600  percent  in  Florida.  982  percent  in 
Louisiana.  425  percent  in  Michigan,  and 
559  percent  in  Virginia. 

Prom  1965  to  1969.  there  were  3,000 
drug  deaths  in  the  United  States,  a  ten- 
fold increase  over  the  1960-65  period. 

Every  day  In  New  York  three  people 
die  because  of  drug  addiction.  In  the  last 
decade,  less  men  from  New  York  State 
died  in  Vietnam  than  those  killed  from 
narcotics  in  New  York  City  alone.  Heroin 
is  now  the  greatest  single  cause  of  death 
for  18-  to  35-year-olds  In  New  York. 

All  this  is  terrible  enough,  with  the 
anguish  It  brings  to  the  addicts  and  their 
families. 
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But  that  sufifering  becomes  the  tor- 
ment of  the  whole  Nation  when  the  ad- 
dict is  driven  to  crime. 

-The  gathering  evidence  that  drugs 
breed  crime  is  appalling: 

A  Washington,  DC,  study  shows  that 
70  percent  of  those  charged  with  armed 
robbery  and  66  percent  of  those  charged 
with  murder  are  drug  addicts. 

A  New  York  study  shows  that  70  per- 
cent of  the  inmates  In  the  city's  jail  were 
heroin  addicts  who  committed  crimes 
directly  or  indirectly  connected  with 
their  addiction. 

A  superior  court  judge  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  has  stated: 

Excluding  family-related  offenses  ...  It 
Is  my  experience  that  a  minimum  of  75  to 
85',  of  the  persons  appearing  before  me  for 
arraignment  in  criminal  matters  are  users  of 
narcotics. 

We  cannot  measure  the  cost  of  this 
crime  in  human  suffering  and  fear. 
There  are  initial  estimates,  liowever,  of 
what  drug-related  crime  is  costing  our 
economy : 

On  the  basis  of  data  gathered  in  New 
York  and  Washington  on  drug-inspired 
crime,  it  is  estimated  that  addiction 
costs  us  $8  billion  a  year  in  theft,  crim- 
inal justice  proceedings,  and  related 
expenses. 

Even  if  that  $8  billion  is  reduced  by 
half,  drug-related  crime  would  still  cost 
us  each  year  seven  times  what  we  now 
spend  to  fight  air  and  water  pollution, 
nearly  four  times  our  budget  for  health 
research,  almost  twice  our  investment  in 
elementary  and  secondary  education. 

Drugs  take  hundreds  of  millions  more 
from  New  York  City  each  year  than  its 
citizens  receive  in  welfare  payments 
from  all  sources. 

We  are  in  a  crisis.  We  must  ask  our- 
selves if  we  are  facing  the  most  critical 
questions  and  choices. 

For  example,  recent  legislation  has 
provided  a  commission — which  the 
President  has  now  appointed — to  report 
in  a  year  on  the  problem  of  marihuana 
and  within  2  years  on  "the  causes  of  drug 
abuse  and  their  relative  significance." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  com- 
plex subject  of  marihuana  requires 
special  study. 

But  how  relevant  is  one  more  report 
on  the  causes  of  drug  addiction? 

What  we  need  to  know — and  we  need 
it  desperately — is  how  to  control  addic- 
tion and  the  crime  it  causes. 

The  sad  truth  is  that  we  already  know 
the  underlying  causes  of  addiction. 
Moimtains  of  reports  compiled  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  Crime  Commission,  the 
Kerner  Commission,  and  the  Violence 
Commission  make  these  causes  abun- 
dantly clear.  If  we  do  not  know  now,  it  is 
because  we  have  failed  to  look  and  listen 
to  what  is  happening  in  our  midst. 

Our  crisis  was  ignited  by  poverty,  bigot- 
ry, despair — by  schools  that  mutilate  a 
child's  mind  and  spirit,  by  perverted 
priorities  that  elevate  gadgets  over  hu- 
man beings. 

It  is  the  disgrace  of  this  generation 
that  we  have  let  it  all  go  on. 

The  cure  for  those  deeper  causes  of 
drug  addiction  is  not  in  sight.  The  drug- 
crime  crisis  will  not  wait.  Its  victims 
should   not   have   to   wait    2   years   for 


their  government  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem directly. 

New  York  City— losing  $1.5  billion  to 
drug-related  crime  every  year — cannot 
wait. 

Washington,  D.C. — with  more  than 
16,000  addicts — cannot  wait. 

Minnesota — with  a  fivefold  increase  in 
narcotics  arrests — cannot  wait. 

Thousands  of  parents — whose  children 
will  become  addict-criminals  over  the 
next  2  years — cannot  wait. 

Millions  of  ordinary  citizens — who  will 
pay  in  injury,  fear,  and  money  over  the 
next  2  years — cannot  wait. 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing  today 
would  establish  a  Commission  whose  sole, 
specific  and  urgent  task  would  be  to  draw 
together  all  we  know  to  stop  drug-related 
crime. 

Made  up  of  physicians,  those  experi- 
enced in  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice,  and  other  experts,  this  Commis- 
sion would  work  for  1  year: 

First,  to  identify  exactly  what  kind  of 
drug  addiction  leads  to  crime,  including 
the  prospective  impact  of  chemical  syn- 
thetic drugs  which  could  be  the  next 
great  wave  of  addiction. 

Second,  to  reveal  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  that  crime  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

Third,  and  most  important,  to  recom- 
mend a  nationwide  program  to  control 
that  addiction  and  thus  the  crime  that 
results  from  it. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
the  ultimate  purpose  of  this  Commission 
is  to  reduce  substantially  the  crime 
committed  by  addicts.  Toward  this  goal, 
every  legitimate  method  consistent  with 
constitutional  rights  must  be  explored. 

If  the  Commission's  answer  is  a  Gov- 
ernment-run drug  maintenance  pro- 
gram, so  be  it.  Such  a  recommendation 
would  not  necessarily  eliminate  drug 
addiction.  But  it  could  eliminate  the  need 
to  steal  in  support  of  a  $75  a  day  habit. 
And  a  reduction  in  crime  caused  by 
addicts  desperately  trying  to  support 
their  habit  would  inevitably  make  our 
streets  and  homes  safer. 

I  would  much  prefer  a  society  where 
there  were  no  causes  for  drug  addiction 
and  where  there  were  no  drug  addicts. 

But  to  wait  until  such  a  society  is  a 
reality  will  do  nothing  for  the  drug  ad- 
dict; and  it  will  do  nothing  for  the  in- 
nocent victims  of  his  addiction. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  then,  the  need 
for  this  kind  of  Commission  is  an  ad- 
mission of  our  overwhelming  failure. 

We  have  failed  to  eradicate  the 
shameful  conditions  in  our  society 
which  breed  drug  addiction.  No  Com- 
mission is  required  to  remind  us  of  that 
haunting  fact. 

But  if  we  do  not  yet  have  the  national 
purpose  and  decency  to  eliminate  pov- 
erty and  despair,  the  very  least  we  can 
do  is  contain  and  control  the  widespread 
crime  caused  by  drug  abuse. 

If  we  cannot  save  the  addict  from  the 
agony  of  drug  dependence,  we  can  at 
least  do  something  about  the  agony  he 
causes  others  in  his  commimity. 

This  is  not  a  Commission,  then,  to 
produce  still  another  disregarded  blue- 
print for  eliminating  slums  and  wretched 
living  conditions. 


But  for  those  in  our  urban  ghettos— 
who  bear  the  greatest  burden  of  drug- 
related  crime,  in  addition  to  eveiything 
else — this  Commission  would  offer  a 
realistic  hope  for  lifting  at  least  that 
burden. 

And  it  would  offer  the  same  promise  to 
the  increasing  number  of  victims  of 
drug -related  crime  who  live  outside  the 
ghetto. 

I  realize  the  difficulty  of  this  task. 
Scientific  evidence  on  the  effectiveness 
of  various  programs  to  coimter  addic- 
tion— such  as  maintenance  of  addicts 
through  methadone  or  other  synthetic 
narcotics — is  incomplete  or  disputed. 

What  works  in  one  place  may  not  be 
relevant  to  another.  There  are  hopeful 
signs  that  a  methadone  program,  for 
example,  could  be  reducing  drug -related 
crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  We  do 
not  know  if  it  will  also  succeed  in  other 
cities. 

And  though  a  free  narcotics  mainte- 
nance program  is  apparently  failing  in 
Great  Britain,  we  should  ask  why  it 
failed  and  how  it  might  have  been  effec- 
tive. 

Particularly,  study  must  be  given  to 
the  potential  problems  of  chemical  syn- 
thetic drugs.  Such  drugs  are  increasing- 
ly prevalent,  and  may  lend  themselves  to 
the  same  spiral  of  addiction  and  crime 
as  heroin.  It  would  be  a  gruesome  irony 
to  win  a  fight  against  opium,  only  to 
find  that  the  addict  had  turned  to  a 
chemical  substitute  just  as  deadly,  but 
which  we  were  unprepared  to  control. 
We  have  few  authoritative  judgments 
on  how  to  stop  this  disaster.  But  it  is 
within  our  ability  to  come  up  with  the 
answers. 

One  thing  is  clear.  Unless  we  move 
faster  and  more  firmly  than  we  have — 
unless  we  mobilize  our  resources  to  treat 
this  crisis  for  the  peril  it  is — the  drug- 
crime  epidemic  is  going  to  engulf  Amer- 
ica. 

We  can  leave  no  avenue  unexplored, 
no  solution  imtried,  no  political  or  sci- 
entific controversy  unopened. 

In  New  York's  Harlem,  which  has 
known  the  horrors  of  drugs  and  crime 
longer  and  deeper  than  the  rest  of  the 
country,  deadly  heroin  is  called  "the 
horse." 

The  rest  of  the  Nation  is  now  learn- 
ing what  Harlem  and  other  ghettos  have 
long  known — that  "the  horse"  and  the 
crime  it  carries  can  desolate  a  commu- 
nity— and  that  the  way  to  reduce  crime 
is  to  control  addiction. 

That  lesson  must  now  become  the  ba- 
sis of  an  effective  national  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  Joint  Res- 
olution be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint  res- 
olution was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

S.J.  Res.  47 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Joint  resolution  may  be  cited  as  the  "Crime 
and  Drug  Commission  Resolution." 

FINDINGS     AND     PtTRPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares — 

(1)    that   the   incidence   of   drug   related 
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crime  is  dra»tlc»lly  lncr«Mlng  aad  Is  a  m»Jor 
concern  of  the  American  people;   knd 

(3)  th»t  the  underlying  cauaea  of  the  druj 
addiction  leading  to  crime,  such  as  poverty 
and  raclanu.  have  been  clearly  documented 
by  paat  atudlaa  and  eommlaalona:  and 

(3)  that  the  determination  of  the  moat 
effective  methods  for  controlling  and  treating 
such  addiction  deserve*  the  highest  priority 

(b)  It  la  the  purjKMe  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  establish  a  national  commlsalon— 

(1)  to  determine  the  type  or  types  of  drug 
addiction  which  cauae  crime,  including  the 
potential  Impact  on  the  crime  rate  of  syn- 
thetic drugs;  and 

(3)    to  make  specific  recommendations  for 
the  control  and  treatment  of  such  addiction. 
csTAXLiSHicurr  or  coicMiaaioK 

Sk.  3.  There  la  hereby  eatabllahed  a  eom- 
mlaalon  to  be  known  as  the  Nitlonal  Com- 
mission on  Crime  and  Drugs,  hereinafter  re- 
tarred  to  as  the  "Cotnmlsalon." 

See.  4.  (a)  Tbe  CommlMlon  shall  be  com- 
posed of  twelTe  member*  appointed  without 
regard  to  political  affiliation.  Members  shall 
be  apoplnted  from  among  persons  eepeclally 
qualified  to  aerve  on  such  Commlaalon  by 
virtue  of  their  education,  training  and  ex- 
perience. The  members  ahall  be  appointed  as 
follows: 

( 1 )    Four  members  by  the  President; 

(3)  Four  members  of  tbe  Majority  Leader 
of  the  Senate;  tmd 

(3)  Four  members  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Repreaentatlvea. 

(b)  The  President  ahall  designate  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Conunlaslon  to  serve  as 
Cbalrman  and  one  to  serve  a*  Vice  Chairman. 

(c)  Seven  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

riTNcnoNs 
Sac.  5.  (a)   The  Commission  shall  conduct 
a    comprehensive    study    and    Investigation 
jf — 

(1)  the  relationship  between  drug  addic- 
tion and  crime,  specifying  as  precisely  as 
possible  the  present  and  potential  impact  of 
various  types  of  drug  addiction  on  the  crime 
rate;  and 

(2)  the  methods  of  treating  and  control- 
ling such  addiction,  including,  without  lim- 
itation, methadone  and  other  drug  mainte- 
nance and  withdrawal  programs. 

(b)  Tbe  Commission  shall  transmit  to  tbe 
President  and  to  the  Congress  a  final  report 
not  later  than  1  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  Such  repKJrt  shall  contain 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  findings  and  con- 
clusions of  the  Commlssloii  together  with 
such  recommendations  for  legislation  as  it 
deems  ^proprlate. 

PUWBSS    OF    THX    COMMISSION 

Sbc.  8.  (a)  Tbe  Commission  shall  nave  the 
power  to  appoint  and  fix  tbe  compensation 
of  such  personnel  as  It  deems  advlaable.  with- 
out regard  to  tbe  provialons  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  governing  app>olntn»ents  In  the 
competitive  service,  and  the  provlslozu  of 
chapter  57  and  subchapter  in  of  chapter  63 
of  such  title,  relating  to  tbe  claastflcation 
and  General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

(b)  Tbe  Oommlselon  may  procure  tempo- 
rary or  Intennltten  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  au- 
thorlaed  for  the  departments  by  section  3109 
of  Utle  6.  United  States  Code,  but  at  rates 
not  to  exceed  $75  per  day  for  Individuals. 

( c)  Tbe  Commission  la  authorised  to  oego- 
tljkte  and  enter  Into  contracts  with  private 
busmees  and  nonprofit  research  organiza- 
tions. Including  educational  Institutions,  to 
oondnct  such  studies  and  to  prepare  such 
reports  as  tbe  Commlaalon  feels  necessorr 
In  order  to  discbarge  Its  duties. 

(d)  Financial  and  administrative  services 
I  Including  those  related  to  budgeting,  ac- 
counting, financial  reporting,  personnel,  and 
procurement)  may  be  provided  the  Oom- 
mlselon by  tbe  General  Servicea  Admin- 
istration, for  which  payment  shall  be  made 
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In  advance,  or  by  relmbur»ement.  from  funds 
of  tbe  Commission  in  such  amounts  as  nuiy 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  and  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Servicea;  except  that  the  regulations  of 
the  General  Services  Administration  for  the 
collection  of  Indebtedness  of  personnel  re- 
sulting from  erroneous  payments  (5  VJS.C. 
4«d)  siiall  apply  to  the  coUectlon  of  errone- 
ous payments  made  to  or  on  behalf  of  a 
Commission  employee,  and  regulations  of 
said  Administrator  for  tbe  administrative 
control  of  funds  (31  U8.C.  60S  (g) )  ahall 
apply  to  appropriations  of  the  Commission 
and  tluit  the  Commlaalon  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  prescribe  such  regulations 

(e)  The  Commission,  or  any  member  there- 
of, niay,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provUlons  of  thU  Joint  reaoluUon,  bold 
such  hearings  and  sit  and  act  at  sucb  times 
and  places  and  take  such  testimony,  as  tbe 
Commission  or  such  member  may  deem  ad- 
visable. 

(f )  The  Commission  U  autborlaed  to  secure 
directly  from  any  executive  department,  bu- 
reau, agency,  board,  commission,  office,  inde- 
pendent establishment,  or  Instrumentality 
information,  suggestions,  estlmatea,  and  sta- 
tlsUcs  for  the  purpose  of  tbls  Joint  resolu- 
tion; and  each  such  department,  bureau, 
agency,  board,  oommlaslon.  office,  independ- 
ent establiahment  or  Insrtrumentallty  is  au- 
thorized and  directed,  to  tbe  extent  per- 
mitted by  law,  to  fumlsb  such  Informaitlon. 
suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics  directly 
to  the  Commission,  upon  request  made  by 
the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman. 

(g)  Tbe  Commlaalon,  or  any  member  of 
tbe  Commission  when  so  authorized  by  the 
Commission,  shall  have  power  to  Issue  aub- 
penas  requiring  tbe  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  and  tbe  production  of  any 
evidence  that  relates  to  any  matter  under 
InvesttgaUon  by  tbe  Commission.  The  Com- 
mission, or  any  members  of  tbe  Commis- 
sion or  any  agent  or  agency  designated  by  tbe 
Commission  tar  such  purpose,  may  adminis- 
ter oaths  and  affirmations,  examine  wlt- 
n*«"M.  and  receive  evidence.  Such  attend- 
ance of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
evidence  may  be  required  from  any  place 
within  the  United  States  at  any  de^gnated 
place  of  hearing. 

(b)  In  case  of  contumacy  or  reftisal  to 
obey  a  aubpena  Issued  to  any  person  under 
subeectlon  (g) .  any  court  of  the  United 
States  within  tbe  Jurisdiction  of  which  the 
inquiry  is  carried  on  or  within  tbe  Jurisdic- 
tion of  which  said  person  guilty  of  contu- 
macy or  refusal  to  obey  Is  found  or  resides 
or  transacts  business,  upon  application  by 
the  Commission  shaU  have  Jurisdiction  to 
Issue  to  such  person  an  order  requiring  such 
person  to  appear  before  tbe  Commission,  its 
member,  agent,  or  agency,  there  to  produce 
evidence  If  so  ordered,  or  there  to  give  testi- 
mony touching  tbe  matter  under  Investiga- 
tion or  In  question;  and  any  failure  to  obey 
sucb  order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by 
said  court  as  a  contempt  thereof 

(1)  Process  and  papers  of  tbe  Commission, 
Its  members,  agent,  or  agency,  may  be  aerved 
either  upon  the  witness  in  person  or  by 
registered  mall  or  by  telegraph  or  by  leav- 
ing a  copy  thereof  at  the  residence  or  prin- 
cipal office  or  place  of  business  of  tbe  per- 
son required  to  be  served.  The  verified  re- 
turn by  tbe  Individual  so  serving  the  same, 
setting  forth  tbe  manner  of  sucb  service, 
shall  be  proof  of  the  same,  and  tbe  return 
post  office  receipt  or  telegraph  receipt  there- 
for when  registered  and  mailed  or  telegraphed 
aa  aforesaid  shall  be  proof  of  service  of  the 
same.  Witnesses  summoned  before  the  Com- 
mlsalon, Its  members,  agent,  or  agency,  shall 
be  paid  tbe  same  fees  and  mileage  that  are 
paid  witnesses  In  courts  of  the  United  States, 
and  witnesses  whose  depositions  are  taken 
and  tbe  persons  taking  the  same  shall  sever- 
ally be  entitled  to  tbe  same  fees  as  are  paid 
for  like  services  In  tbe  courts  of  tbe  United 
States. 


(J)  No  person  shall  be  excused  from  at- 
tending and  testifying  or  from  producing 
books,  records,  correspondence,  documents 
or  other  evidence  In  obedience  to  a  subpena 
on  the  ground  that  the  testimony  or  evi- 
dence required  of  blm  may  tend  to  Incrim- 
inate blm  or  subject  him  to  a  penalty  or 
forfeiture;  but  no  Individual  shall  be  prose- 
cuted or  subjected  to  any  penalty  or  for- 
feiture (except  demotion  or  removal  from 
office)  for  or  on  account  of  any  transaction 
matter,  or  thing  concerning  which  he  is 
compelled,  after  having  claimed  his  privi- 
lege against  self-incrimination,  to  testify  or 
produce  evidence,  except  that  such  indi- 
vidual so  testifying  shall  not  be  exempt  from 
prosecution  and  punishment  for  perjury 
committed  in  so  testifying. 

(k)  All  process  of  any  court  to  which  ap- 
plication may  be  made  under  this  Act  may 
be  served  In  tbe  Judicial  district  wherein  the 
person  required  to  be  served  resides  or  may 
be  found. 

COMPENSATION     OP     COMMISSION     MEMBZltS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Members  of  the  Commission 
who  are  officers  or  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  shall  serve  as  members  of  the 
Commission  without  compensation  In  addi- 
tion to  that  received  In  their  regular  public 
employment.  Members  of  tbe  Commission 
from  private  life  shall  each  receive  compen- 
sation at  tbe  rate  of  $ioo  per  day  for  each 
day  they  are  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties  as  members  of  the  Commission. 

(b)  All  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  In- 
curred by  them  In  tbe  performance  of  their 
duties  as  members  of  the  Commission 

EXPENSES     or    THE     COMMISSION 

S«c.  8.  The-e  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  a.^  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  tbls  Joint 
resolution. 

TEBMINATlON     OP    COMMISSION 

Sec.  9.  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
thirty  days  after  submitting  Its  final  report, 
as  required  by  this  Joint  resolution 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OP 
WTT.T.P? 

8.    34  S 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson),  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S  346,  the  rural  Job  devel- 
opment bill. 

S.    350 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Doli),  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfikld), 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  "Mr. 
HoLLiNGS),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Jordan)  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  Young),  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya).  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  'Mr.  Fonci,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  were 
added  as  casponsors  of  S.  350,  the  Amer- 
ican Forestry  Act. 

8.    42e 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd),  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph),  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  428,  the  RadiaUon  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1971. 

S.    SS3 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 9. 1971.  i  Introduced  for  myself  and 
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)lr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Case.  Mr. 
CiAHSTON,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr, 
HtmPHREY,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
jiir.  McGovERN,  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr.  Mus- 
BE,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  RiBicorr,  and 
Mr.  TuNNEY,  S.  683,  the  Quality  Inte- 
grated Education  Act  of  1971. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that 
through  a  technical  error  Senator  Hart 
ns  inadvertently  not  listed  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  this  bill  In  the  Record  or  on  the 
bill  as  printed. 

I  regret  that  this  mistake  occurred  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  tiiat  on  future 
printings  of  tlie  bill  Senator  Hart's  name 
appear  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

8.    732 

At  tiie  request  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr,  Byrd),  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
rakdolph),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Gurney),  and  the  Senator  fnnn 
Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  732,  to  amend  the  Pubhc 
Works  Acceleration  Act  to  make  its  bene- 
fits available  to  certain  areas  of  extra 
high  unemployment,  to  authorize  addi- 
tional funds  for  such  act,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.   748 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  was  added  as  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  742,  the  Rural  Community 
Development  Bank  Act  of  1971. 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OP 
JOINT    RESOLUTION 

SBNATE   JOINT    RXSOLtTTION    10 

On  request  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Brock),  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr  Mathias),  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bxtrdick)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd),  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth),  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs),  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott), 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  , 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  , 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Mag- 
injsoN) ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Hansen)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Curtis)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  10  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  designate  the  period 
beginning  March  21,  1971,  as  "National 
Week  of  Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War/ 
Missing  in  Action." 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
8— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  RELATING  TO 
THE  CONTROL  OF  INTERNATION- 
AL DRUG  TRAFFIC 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  I  introduced  legislation.  S.  4233, 
aimed  at  encouraging  a  major  inter- 
national effort  to  eradicate  the  Illegal 
traffic  in  hard  narcotics.  Since  that  time 
I  am  pleased  to  note  that  several  im- 
portant changes  have  taken  place  which 
reflect  some  of  the  measures  advocated 
In  8. 4233. 


cxvu- 


First  of  all,  the  international  control 
of  drugs  has  become  a  priority  objective 
of  American  foreign  policy.  President 
Nixon  has  announced  that  the  elimina- 
tion of  all  illegsd  drug  trafQc  is  now  a 
prime  goal  of  the  administration. 

Second,  the  United  States  has  called 
upon  the  United  Nations  to  create  a  UJ*. 
voluntary  fund  to  finance  an  emergency 
program  to  fight  the  abuse  of  drugs  and 
has  pledged  an  initial  contribution  of  |2 
million. 

Third,  in  January  of  this  year,  a  spe- 
cial Plenipotentiary  Conference  con- 
vened in  Vienna  to  consider  ways  to  se- 
cure an  international  agreement  on  the 
control  of  production  and  international 
traffic  in  psychotropic  substances.  Hope- 
fully, this  conference  will  help  to  bring 
the  manufacture,  distribution,  trade  and 
use  of  such  substances  as  LSD,  amphet- 
amines, and  barbiturates  under  intema- 
tonal  control,  as  now  exists  for  narcotics 
and  dangerous  drugs. 

Although  there  have  been  some  signs 
of  progress  in  the  creation  of  programs 
to  check  international  drug  traffic.  It  ap- 
pears that  in  the  United  States  the  grav- 
ity of  the  situation  has  deepened.  In  1970, 
almost  without  exception,  there  was  a 
continuing  increase  In  drug  arrests  in 
every  State  throughout  the  land.  In 
Oregon  drug  abuse  skyrocketed.  During 
the  year  1969  there  were  1,181  drug  ar- 
rests statewide.  In  1970  the  number  of 
arrests  almost  doubled.  According  to  the 
Oregon  State  poUce,  2.099  persons  were 
arrested  on  drug  charges  last  year.  At 
this  point  the  end  to  this  growing  men- 
ace is  nowhere  in  sight. 

In  a  1970  survey  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia the  heroin  addict  population  was 
estimated  at  10,400  people.  In  this  year's 
survey  the  estimated  number  has  grown 
to  16,800 — an  alarming  Increase  of  more 
than  60  percent. 

In  New  York  City,  which  now  has  an 
estimated  heroin  addict  population  of 
well  over  100,000,  at  least  1,154  persons 
died  last  year  as  a  result  of  drug  addic- 
tion. Half  of  these  deaths  occurred  among 
young  people  less  than  23  years  old,  and 
five  were  only  14.  According  to  medical 
authorities,  heroin  addiction  is  now  the 
leading  cause  of  death  in  New  Yorkers 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  35. 

Drugs  are  hitting  more  Americans  at 
a  younger  age  than  could  ever  have  been 
envisioned  only  a  few  years  ago.  The  FBI 
reports  that  among  yoiing  people  under 
20  years  of  age  arrests  for  heroin  viola- 
tions alone  have  risen  120  percent  In  the 
last  4  years. 

As  recently  as  5  years  ago  drug  use  and 
drug  addiction  were  considered  problems 
of  the  slums,  the  degenerates,  the  under- 
world, the  criminals.  But  Is  this  true  to- 
day? Not  hardly.  In  everincr easing  num- 
bers our  children  are  becoming  exposed 
to  illegal  narcotics.  As  the  usage  grows, 
so,  too,  does  the  list  of  names  of  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  numerous  public 
figures  from  Hollywood  movie  stars  to 
prominent  political  officials.  Along  with 
these,  of  course,  are  the  hundreds  of 
other  families  in  the  United  States  whose 
lives  have  been  marred  by  drugs.  Cer- 
tainly the  social  and  personal  losses  are 
tremendous. 

No  country  seems  to  have  remained 
immune  from  the  epidemic  In  drug  abuse. 


Other  nations  seem  to  share  the  fate  of 
the  United  States.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
a  drug  problem  as  does  Canada,  Bolivia, 
West  Germany,  Italy,  Pakistan,  South 
Africa,  Australia,  the  Netherlands,  Israel, 
Yemen,  Kenya,  Argentina,  Sweden.  Vene- 
zuela— the  list  of  countries  with  narcotic 
problems  seems  endless. 

Great  Britain,  with  its  long  history  of 
free  heroin  to  drug  addicts,  and  long  con- 
sidered a  model  for  dnig  control,  is  faced 
with  a  spectacular  rise  in  addiction,  and 
is  sharply  reducing  and  perhaps  aban- 
doning the  free  heroin  to  addicts  pro- 
gram. 

In  attempting  to  combat  this  terrible 
scourge  which  is  infecting  our  world, 
it  becomes  apparent  that  a  global  ap- 
proach is  essential  for  the  ultimate  elimi- 
nation of  Illicit  and  uncontrolled  pro- 
duction of  narcotics  raw  material.  For 
this  reason,  I  believe  we  must  do  more  to 
increase  the  involvement  of  the  United 
Nations  in  the  war  against  illegal  nar- 
cotics. As  XSa.  Secretary  General  Thant 
has  stated: 

At  a  time  when  men  and  women  and  espe- 
cially the  yoting  desperately  need  tbe  full 
use  of  their  faculties  to  cope  with  tbe  com- 
plex problems  of  our  society,  it  Is  tbe  duty 
of  this  organization  to  take  the  lead  in 
controlling  and  eliminating  tbe  blight  of 
narcotic  addiction  tiirougb  aU  available 
means. 

The  United  Nations  has  a  unique  role 
to  play  in  curbing  drug  abuse  and  traf- 
ficking. And  it  has  a  unique  convention 
to  assist  in  demanding  the  cooperation 
of  member  nations.  The  Convention  on 
Narcotic  Drugs  of  1961  was  described  in  a 
report  to  the  Congress  by  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  on  May  3, 1967. 
as  follows : 

The  1961  single  convention  Is  the  culmina- 
tion of  more  than  56  years  of  effort  and 
progress  In  the  field  of  internattonal  nar- 
cotics control.  It  embodies  the  fundamental 
principles  of  control  which  have  evolved 
during  this  time;  namely,  that  tbe  produc- 
tion and  use  of  narcotic  drugs  should  be 
restricted  to  medical  and  scientific  purposes, 
that  their  manufacture  and  Import  should 
be  limited  to  quantities  necessary  for  sucb 
purposes,  and  that  every  step  from  the  culti- 
vation of  the  basic  raw  materials  to  the  final 
retail  distribution  of  tbe  manufactured  drug 
should  be  carefully  regulated  and  supervised. 
Mutual  obligations  among  states  based  on 
these  principles  have  been  undertaken  in  the 
past  and  are  evidenced  by  a  series  of  sepa- 
rate multilateral  agreements.  These  various 
agreements  bind  states  to  establish  national 
control  agencies,  to  license  persons  and  es- 
tablishments engaged  In  handling  narcotic 
drugs,  to  submit  periodic  reports  to  Inter- 
national agencies,  to  control  exports  and 
Imports  by  authorizations,  and  do  many 
other  things,  Tbe  single  convention,  how- 
ever, for  the  first  time,  brought  these  obliga- 
tions together  In  one  Instrument  command- 
ing wide  acceptance  among  states  and  this  Is 
a  fundamental  reason  for  accession. 

While  this  international  convention 
outlines  the  methods  which  ought  to  be 
followed  in  the  production,  exporta- 
tion, importation,  storage,  and  packaging 
of  narcotics,  its  strength  lies  in  the  co- 
operation of  the  signatory  powers.  The 
United  States  and  79  other  nations  have 
ratified  this  convention.  But  ratification 
is  not  enough.  Urgent  action  must  be 
taken  to  stem  the  tide  of  this  rising  in- 
ternational crisis.  Samuel  De  Palma,  As- 
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sistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
national Organization  Affairs,  stated  in 
an  address  before  the  Rochester  chap- 
ter of  the  United  Nations  Association  on 
September  25,  1970: 

The  n.N.  CommlMlon  on  Narcotic  Drugs 
will  meet  In  a  special  session  called  at  the 
request  of  the  United  States.  This  is  part  of 
a  major  effort  being  made  at  the  direction 
of  the  President  to  curb  the  illegal  traffic  in 
narcotic  drugs  and  the  disastrous  spread  of 
drug  addiction.  .  .  .  This  is  a  problem  re- 
quiring urgent  action  on  a  worldwide  basis; 
we  cannot  deal  with  it  by  ourselves.  We 
shall,  therefore  urge  changes  In  the  Con- 
vention on  Narcotic  Drugs  of  1961  to  maice 
MANDATORY  certain  provisions  to  curb 
and  eventually  to  eliminate  the  production 
of  opium  and  similar  narcotic  drugs.  We 
shall  urge  that  a  major  effort  be  made  to 
train  police  and  customs  officials  In  all  coun- 
tries in  order  to  suppress  the  growing  Illegal 
traffic  closer  to  the  source.  We  shall  urge 
that  programs  be  developed  to  Improve  the 
treatment  of  addicts.  And.  finally,  we  shall 
state  our  readiness  to  contribute  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  special  U.N.  Fund  to 
right  Drug  Abuse. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  many  of 
us  are  aware  of  the  niunber  of  bills  and 
resolutions  which  have  been  introduced 
concerning  the  drug  problem.  Certainly 
more  constructive  and  effective  action 
in  this  area  is  urgently  needed.  However. 
I  think  we  must  consider  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  difficult  and  complex 
problem  which  cannot  be  resolved  by 
quick  and  easy  solutions.  According  to 
the  US.  Department  of  State,  the  overall 
problem  of  illegal  narcotics  is  essentially 
made  up  of  three  separate  problems:  de- 
mand, supply,  and  Ulegal  traffic.  This 
translates  into  drug  addiction,  low  in- 
come farming,  and  governmental  admin- 
istration problems.  In  short,  the  drug 
addict  creates  the  demand.  The  supply 
generally  comes  from  underdeveloped 
countries  where  small  low  income 
farmers  using  primitive  farming  prac- 
tices become  dependent  on  their  lucra- 
tive opium  crop  as  a  major  source  of 
income.  Illegal  traffic  arises  when  the 
government  administration  —  particu- 
larly law  enforcement — is  outdated  and 
Inefficient  and  is  too  weak  to  control  the 
problem. 

In  an  attempt  to  combat  the  overall 
problem  of  illegal  narcotics,  a  number  of 
actions  have  been  proposed  which  would 
require  the  suspension  of  U.S.  economic 
and  military  assistance  to  countries 
which  have  not  succeeded  in  preventing 
narcotic  drugs  from  entering  the  United 
States  unlawfully.  However,  upon  close 
examination,  I  think  it  is  clear  that  these 
measures  would  not  help  to  eliminate  the 
problems  of  addiction,  low  income  farm- 
ing and  inefficient  governmental  admin- 
istration. In  fact,  in  many  cases  they 
would  no  doubt  serve  to  hinder  pro- 
grams which  have  been  designed  to  as- 
sist in  improving  governmental  adminis- 
tration and  modernizing  agriculture.  In 
addition,  such  measures  would  not  af- 
fect those  countries  which  are  also  in- 
volved in  the  drug  problem,  but  receive 
no  U.S.  economic  or  military  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  rather  than  threatening 
the  mandatory  suspension  of  U.S.  assist- 
ance, I  believe  that  we  should  direct  our 
efforts  at  developing  a  more  positive  and 
constructive  approach  whereby  aid  is  di- 


rected to  those  countries  which  have 
demonstrated  a  willingness  to  cooperate 
with  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Nations  in  attempting  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  illegal  narcotics.  In  this  way  we 
would  not  cut  off  assistance  to  countries 
which,  though  trying  to  cooperate,  have 
been  unsuccessful  due  to  a  lack  of  suf- 
ficient strength  and  capacity  to  exert 
effective  controls.  By  maintaining  friend- 
ly bilateral  relations  with  those  coun- 
tries most  directly  involved  in  fighting 
the  illegal  production  and  trafficking  of 
narcotics,  I  believe  the  United  States 
will  assist  in  creating  an  atmosphere  in 
which  cooperative  efforts  can  be  devel- 
oped at  the  international  level  to  help 
resolve  the  drug  problem.  Clearly,  this  is 
an  interna  uonal  problem  which  will  re- 
quire mternauonal  action  to  resolve. 

In  support  of  this  expanded  interna- 
tional effort,  today  I  am  submitting  a 
concurrent  resolution  which  expresses 
congressional  support  for  strengthening 
the  existing  U-N.  machinery  to  curb  il- 
legal production  and  illegal  international 
traffic  In  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs. 

In  summary,  the  four-point,  resolution 
recommends  that  the  President  take  the 
following  steps: 

One.  The  President  should  direct  all 
U.S.  representatives  to  international  or- 
ganizations to  support  the  development, 
under  U.N.  auspices,  of  an  effective  multi- 
national program  aimed  at  the  eradica- 
tion of  illicit  trading  of  narcotics  and 
dangerous  drugs. 

Second.  The  President  should  instruct 
our  Representative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions to  urge  that  body  to  amend  the  1961 
Single  Convention  on  Narcotic  Drugs  in 
order  to  empower  the  U.N.  to  collect,  in- 
vestigate, and  publish  information  relat- 
ing to  illegal  traffic  In  narcotics. 

Third.  The  President  should  direct  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  UN.  Conference 
on  Psychotropics,  currently  meeting  in 
Vienna,  to  call  for  the  preparation  of  a 
treaty  providing  international  controls 
over  synthetic  and  semisynthetic  drugs — 
LSD.  amphetamines,  and  barbiturates. 

Fourth.  The  President  should  give  fa- 
vorable consideration,  in  allocating  for- 
eign aid  to  those  countries  which  co- 
operate with  the  U.S.  Government  and 
the  U-N.  in  efforts  to  suppress  Ulicit  in- 
ternational production  of  and  traffic  In 
narcotics. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
concurrent  resolution  will  receive  prompt 
and  favorable  action  by  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  I  have  been 
informed  that  this  approach  has  already 
gained  considerable  support  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  administration 
has  indicated  that  it  would  be  most  use- 
ful during  the  course  of  discussions  on 
the  drug  problem  within  the  United  Na- 
tions and  with  individual  governments. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  this  resolution  will  demonstrate  the 
concern  of  Congress,  and  through  it,  the 
desire  of  the  American  people  to  find 
a  solution  to  the  problem  of  illegal 
narcotics. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles).  The  concurrent  resolution  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  8) ,  which  reads  as  follows,  was  re- 


ferred   to    the    Committee   on   Foreign 
Relations : 

S.  Con.  Rks.  8 

Whereas  the  elimination  of  Illegal  traSc 
iu  narcotics  Is  deemed  to  be  a  high  priontv 
objective  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  l>e  pursued  through  United  States 
participation  in  the  United  Nations  Organi- 
zation and  In  related  international  agen- 
cies; and 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  approved  an  ini. 
tlal  United  States  contribution  of  $3  mlUlon 
to  the  Special  United  Nations  Fund  to  ex- 
pand United  Nations  efforts  In  the  field  of 
narcotics;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep. 
resentatives  concurring) .  That  it  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that — 

^1)  The  President,  In  carrying  out  his  n- 
sponslblUtles  with  respect  to  United  Stat« 
participation  in  International  organizations 
and  programs,  should  direct  United  Btatw 
representatives  to  such  organizations  and 
programs  to  support  the  development,  under 
United  Nations  auspices,  of  effective  multi- 
lateral undertakings  aimed  at  the  eradica- 
tion of  Ulegal  production  and  Illegal  inter- 
national traffic  of  narcotics  and  dangerous 
drugs. 

(a)  The  President  should  direct  the  per- 
manent United  States  Representative  to  tht 
United  Natlcns  to  urge  that  Organization 
to  give  prompt  consideration  to  strengtli- 
ening.  by  amendment,  the  1961  Single  Con- 
vention on  Narcotic  Drugs.  Such  an  amend- 
ment should  empower  the  United  Nations  to 
collect,  Investigate,  and  publish  information 
relating  to  Illegal  traffic  of  narcotics,  and 
should  be  submitted  promptly  to  member 
States  of  the  United  Nations  for  ratification. 

(3)  The  President  should  further  direct 
the  United  states  Delegation  to  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  Psychotropics,  con- 
vened in  Vienna  in  January  1971.  to  exert 
every  effort  in  support  of  the  preparation  o( 
a  draft  treaty  on  control  of  synthetic  and 
semi -synthetic  drugs,  Icnown  as  psycho- 
tropics, which  treaty  should  Tx  submitted 
as  early  as  possible  to  the  member  States  of 
the  United  Nations  for  ratification  In  ac- 
cordance with  their  respective  constitutions! 
provisions. 

(4)  Prior  to  furnishing  development  and 
technical  assistance  to  a  country  under  tltlea 
I  and  II  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  the  President 
should  consider  the  contribution,  if  any,  that 
country  Is  making  toward  the  achievement 
of  the  objectives  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion in  determining  If,  as  provided  in  sec- 
tions 201  (d)  (7)  and  211  (a)  (7)  of  that 
Act.  such  country  Is  making  progress  toward 
achieving  respect  for  the  rule  of  law.  In  par- 
ticular, the  President  should  give  favorable 
consideration  to  that  country  If  the  country 
is  cooperating  with  the  Oovernment  of  the 
United  States  and  with  the  United  Nations. 
Its  agencies  and  programs,  in  carrying  out 
measures  aimed  at  the  suppression  of  ille- 
gal international  traffic  In  narcotics. 


Fehruarij  19,  1971 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  51— SUBNOS- 
SION  OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  PRO- 
VIDE ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR 
PAYMENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF 
CERTAIN  SENATE  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Scott  )  submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res. 
51  >  to  provide  additional  funds  for  pay- 
ment of  employees  of  certain  Senate 
Committees,  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mansfield  when 
he  submitted  the  resolution  appear  ear- 
lier in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OF   A 
RESOLUTION 

SENATE  RESOLUTION   45 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd;,  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollingsj,  the  Senator 
frwii  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scoxx)  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Steven- 
son J  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  45  to  authorize  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
to  make  a  study  of  national  fuels  and 
energy  poUcy. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  TO  CON- 
SIDER THE  WORK  OF  THE  U.S. 
BUREAU  OF  PRISONS 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  National  Penitentiaries 
I  wish  to  announce  hearings  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  work  of  the  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  Prisons.  The  hearings  will  be  held 
March  2  and  3,  1971  at  10  ajn.  each 
morning  in  the  Judiciary  Committee 
hearing  room  which  is  room  2226.  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 

In  preparmg  for  these  hearings  I  am 
reminded  of  a  speech  which  James  V. 
Bennett,  a  pioneer  correctional  leader, 
made  in  1939,  about  the  paradox  of  what 
the  public  expects  from  prisons  and  cor- 
rectional programs : 

On  the  one  hand  prisons  are  expected  to 
punish,  and  on  the  other  band  they  are  sup- 
posed to  reform.  They  must  discipline  rigor- 
ously at  the  same  time  they  teach  self- 
reliance.  They  are  built  to  be  operated  like 
vast  impersonal  machines,  yet  they  are  ex- 
pected to  fit  men  to  live  normal  community 
lives.  They  operate  in  accordance  with  a  fixed 
autccratic  routine,  yet  they  are  expected  to 
develop  Individual  initiative.  They  force  a 
man  to  be  idle  despite  the  fact  that  one  of 
their  primary  objectives  is  to  teach  men  how 
to  earn  an  honest  living.  They  refuse  the 
prisoner  any  voice  in  his  own  governance, 
yet  they  expect  him  to  Ijecome  a  thinking 
citizen  in  a  democratic  society. 

Mr.  Bennett,  in  his  wisdom,  has  hit 
upon  a  crucial  point.  Society  expects  our 
correctional  system  to  punish.  But  this 
same  system  is  expected  to  return  99  per- 
cent of  its  inmates  to  society  as  law- 
abiding  citizens. 

Operating  a  correctional  system  Is 
obviously  not  an  easy  job.  But  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, over  his  years  as  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Prisons,  shared  with  members 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  others, 
the  dream  that  the  Federal  correctional 
system  would  be  a  model  which  State 
and  locEd  systems  could  follow  in  order 
to  attempt  to  achieve  the  goal  which  all 
society  agrees  upon — the  reduction  of 
crime  as  a  factor  in  our  society. 

These  hearings  which  I  am  today  an- 
nouncing are  for  the  purpose  of  review- 
ing the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons 
and  their  plans  for  the  future,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  the  Bureau's  role  as 
a  model.  Any  person  who  wishes  to  tes- 
tify or  submit  a  statement  for  inclusion 
in  the  record  should  communicate  as 
soon  as  possible  with  the  Subcommittee 
on  National  PenitentiaMes,  room  6306, 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  POUNDAGE 
QUOTAS  FOR  BURLEY  TOBACCO 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE)  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  notice  of  a  hear- 
ing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  notice 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Announcement  bt  Senator  Talmadge 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  announce  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Production, 
Marketing  and  Stabilization  of  Prices  of  the 
CJommlttee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  S.  789,  to  authorize  pound- 
age quotas  for  burley  tobacco,  on  Tuesday, 
March  2.  The  hearing  will  be  In  Boom  324, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building,  beginning  at 
10:00  a.m. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


COURTROOM  DISRUPTIONS 

Mr.  HOTJ.TNGS.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  few  years,  one  of  the  greatest 
threats  to  our  judicial  system  has  been 
evidenced  through  courtroom  disruptions 
which  have  undermined  not  only  confi- 
dence in  our  legal  system,  but  a  proper 
working  of  our  legal  processes.  The 
search  for  truth  and  justice  through  a 
fair  trial  is  one  of  the  most  cherished 
possessions  of  a  free  society,  and  it  must 
be  preserved  if  we  are  to  continue  to 
protect  the  rights  of  our  citizenry.  In 
the  January-February  issue  of  Trial 
magazine  the  Honorable  Bruce  Little- 
john,  associate  justice.  Supreme  Court 
of  South  Carolina,  authored  an  article 
entitled  "Legal  Vandalism"  which  ex- 
plores this  subject.  I  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Legal   Vandalism 

A  problem  giving  the  bench  and  bar  more 
concern  than  any  other  today  Is  courtroom 
disruptions.  The  legal  vandal— one  who  In- 
tentionally disrupts  courtroom  proceedings — 
doesn't  want  to  do  anything  constructive  or 
creative,  his  desire  is  to  tear  something  up 
and  waste  It. 

As  a  trial  Judge  I  have  often  thought  that 
a  vandal  Is  worse  than  a  thief.  A  thief  rea- 
sons: "I  want  something  without  working 
for  it."  A  vandal,  In  effect,  says:  "I  don't 
want  it  for  myself;  I  want  to  destroy  It  so 
that  no  one  else  can  use  It." 

It  is  less  difficult  for  me  to  understand  the 
reasoning  of  a  thief  than  the  reasoning  of 
a  vandal. 

The  most  egregious  case  of  disruption  was 
the  recent  Chicago  Seven  trial,  presided  over 
by  Judge  Hoffman.  The  malady  has  spread 
from  New  York  to  California,  In  varying 
degrees. 

These  happenings  inspired  Chief  Justice 
Warren  Burger  to  say  at  the  American  Bar 
Association  convention  in  St.  Louis,  Mlssoiu-l : 
"The  outrageous  episodes  we  have  heard 
about  in  our  courts  are  undermining  the 
confidence; ^f  the  entire  system." 

Only  hours  ^ter  the  Chief  Justice  spoke, 
the  ultimate  in  courtroom  dlsriiptlons  took 
place  In  California :  The  presiding'  judge  was 
shot  and  killed  after  a  mafi  slipped  a  gun 
Into  the  coiu^EDOm,  seeking  to  free  the  de- 
fendant. He  atteiffipted  to  escape  and  touched 
off  a  gun  batn^  19MV  killed*  the  Judge,  the 
Intruder,  the  defendant,  and  a  witness. 


It  has  been  my  basic  thinking  that  every 
man  who  assaults  a  police  officer  In  the  line 
of  duty  should  serve  time.  I  used  to  say 
facetiously,  but  f>erhaps  with  more  meaning 
than  was  appreciated  at  the  time,  that  if 
assaults  against  police  officers  were  tolerated 
the  Judges  and  the  lawyers  would  t>e  as- 
saulted next. 

Disruptions  of  courtroom  proceedings  can- 
not l>e  tolerated  in  any  degree.  Such  is  ab- 
solutely Incompatible  with  a  fair  trial,  and 
that  Is  the  only  trial  oxxc  system  recognizes. 

Substantive  law  may  be  changed  from 
time  to  time;  common  law  rules  of  proce- 
dure may  be  altered  as  the  situation  de- 
mands. Orderly  changes  can  and  will  be 
brought  about  and  the  court  system  will 
continue  to  function. 

But  if  the  bench  and  bar  ever  waiver  on 
the  proposition  that  the  trial  Judge  must 
be  in  absolute  control  of  his  court,  and  on 
the  proposition  that  order  must  prevail,  our 
court  system  will  be  near  an  end.  There  can 
be  no  rights  asserted  or  protected  unless  the 
Judge  Is  In  complete  command. 

Only  through  fair  trial  can  freedoms  be 
preserved.  Even  as  freedom  of  speech  does 
not  Include  the  right  of  a  patron  at  a 
theater  to  yell  "fire  "  when  there  is  none, 
freedom  of  speech  does  not  Include  the  right 
of  a  litigant  or  a  spectator  in  court  to  speak 
with  an  unbridled  tongue. 

Plaintiffs'  counsel  has  more  to  gain  by  an 
orderly  trial  than  any  other  group.  They 
know  that  a  disorderly  trial  Is  not  a  fair  trial, 
and  that  an  unfair  trial  cannot  stand  on 
appeal.  Normally,  the  Judge  has  the  assist- 
ance of  all  attorneys,  and  this  Is  especially 
true  of  plaintiffs'  attorneys. 

A  good  attorney  knows  that  It  Is  to  bis 
Interest  to  control  his  client  and  help  the 
Judge  conduct  an  orderly  trial.  Every  now 
and  then,  however,  a  lawyer  creates  con- 
fusion, very  well  content  to  disrupt  the 
trial,  or  permit  his  client  to  do  so.  Fortu- 
nately this  group  U  very  small. 

If  a  lawyer  has  a  client  he  cannot  control 
In  the  courtroom  he  should  ask  to  be  re- 
lieved. Granted,  the  Judge  may  not  always  be 
able  to  grant  the  request  because  to  relieve 
an  attorney  in  the  middle  would  normally 
bring  a  mistrial. 

But,  an  attorney  Is  never  Justified  in  at- 
tempting to  bring  about  reform  by  unruly 
conduct  in  the  courtroom.  If  an  attorney's 
objective  Is  other  than  fulfilling  his  duty  to 
his  client,  he  is  obliged  to  withdraw. 

When  order  in  the  court  is  gone,  the  court 
itself  is  gone.  When  the  court  is  gone,  the 
government  is  gone.  When  the  government  Is 
gone,  civilization  Is  gone.  Then  man's  rights 
are  protected  only  by  might. 

Recently  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  in  the 
case  of  Illinois  v.  Allen,  took  a  firm  stand  on 
the  question  of  cotwtroom  disruption.  That 
case  was  of  much  comfort  to  Judges  who 
have  to  deal  with  similar  problems. 

In  essence,  the  court  said  that  a  defendant 
should  be  given  a  trial  as  fair  as  he  will  per- 
mit the  covu-t  to  give.  It  said  that  in  a  proper 
case  a  defendant  could  be  held  in  contempt 
or  removed  from  the  courtroom,  or  gagged. 
It  held  that  a  defendant  who  could  not  be- 
have himself  in  court  does,  by  improper  con- 
duct, waive  his  right  to  be  present  and  does 
waive  his  constitutional  right  to  confront 
those  witnesses  testifying  against  him. 

The  impact  of  the  Allen  case  Is  to  tell  the 
trial  Judges  to  do  whatever  Is  necessary  to 
control  the  courtroom. 

In  research  I  find  considerable  law  to  the 
same  effect.  There  may  not  be,  however,  suffi- 
cient law  in  the  books  to  cover  every  situa- 
tion which  may  arise.  In  such  case  it  will  be- 
come the  duty  of  the  Judge  to  use  hard  com- 
mon sense  and  make  some  new  common  law 
rules.  After  all,  every  rule  of  common  law  has 
come  Into  being  because  some  Judge  some- 
where, 9.i  'a6xai  tune,  6bw  a  need  and  had 
courage  to-iSb  what  he  IMlleved  right  to  as- 
sure a  fair  trial. 
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The  h«art  of  tba  Judlcl&I  process  la  In  the 
trial  courtroom.  Tbe  trial  Judge  must  poasesa. 
and  should  ezerclae,  all  power  necessary  to 
prevent  trustratlon  ot  the  purposes  of  the 
trial  and  to  direct  the  proceedings  to  an  Im- 
partial result. 

Any  lawyer  who  falls  to  take  a  Orm  stand 
against  courtroom  disruptions  Ls  doing  him- 
self and  the  Judicial  system  a  dlsaervlce.  We 
work  constantly  at  the  chore  of  Improving 
the  admmutratlon  of  Justice;  it  la  an  endless 
task.  Under  our  system  reform  often-tlmes 
comes  slow,  but  we  believe  we  get  the  best 
result  In  the  last  analysts.  The  time  and 
effort  devoted  pay  big  dividends. 

The  reforms  we  need  should  be  directed  by 
the  broad  experiences  which  come  out  of  the 
trial  of  cases  and  administration  of  juatioe. 
We  must  never  leave  reform  to  those  who 
would  pursue  It  by  disrupting  the  court  and 
defying  constitutional  authority. 


THE  FEDERAL  CROP  INSURANCE 
CORPORATION  AND  MONTANA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  from 
time  to  time  in  the  past  several  months 
I  have  heard  nmiors  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlciilttire  is  about  to  enter  into 
a  vast  reorganization  of  the  Federal 
Croiy  Insurance  Corixjration.  This  con- 
cerns me  a  great  deal  because  the  Fed- 
eral Crop  Insurance  Corporation's 
program  has  been  most  successful  in 
Montana.  In  fact,  we  have  an  enviable 
record,  and  I  would  not  like  to  see  any 
action  taken  to  alter  the  program  and 
the  services  It  is  providing  to  the  State. 
I  believe  that  recent  audits  of  the  pro- 
gram Indicate  a  high  degree  of  efficiency 
In  the  State  office  and  that  these  same 
recommendations  extend  to  the  field 
supervisors  and  program  management. 

The  program  in  my  State  has  been 
extremely  sound  over  many  years.  A 
survey  of  premiums  and  indemnities 
over  the  period  194&-70  indicates  tliat 
in  Montana  the  premiums  were  over  the 
indemnities  by  $18,895,139.  This  is  a  very 
fine  record  which  has  not  been  achieved 
in  many  other  areas.  My  flies  indicate 
that  the  ratio  of  administrative  costs  to 
premiums  are  very  good.  In  fact,  the 
national  ratio  is  31.5  percent,  while  the 
Montana  ratio  is  only  16.5  percent.  I 
understand  that  the  cost  per  contract 
and  crop  is  slightly  higher  than  the 
national  figxire,  but  this  is  due  to  the 
large  farms  and  units  we  have  in  a  State 
like  Montana.  There  are  fewer  farms, 
but  each  is  considerably  larger  than  the 
average.  Cost  of  loss  adjustment  work  In 
Montana  for  inspections  is  $18.76.  com- 
pared to  the  national  flg;ire  of  $22.69. 
Montana  is  near  the  top  of  the  list  of 
participation  by  farmers.  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that,  when  £w:tive  crop  insurance 
States  are  ranked  by  1948-69  premium 
positions  together  with  loss  ratio.  Mon- 
tana is  second  on  the  list.  The  State  of 
North  Dakota  is  the  only  State  to  have  a 
better  record.  Montana  has  the  lowest 
cancellation  rate  of  all  States  for  the 
year  1970.  This  figure  Ls  set  at  9  percent, 
compared  with  the  national  average  of 
21.2  percent.  In  my  State,  during  the 
years  1960-67,  the  crop  insurance  pro- 
tection program  grew  by  181  percent. 

The  Federal  CroQ  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion's program  provides  valuable  assist- 
ance to  farmers  in  this  great  agricultural 
State  and  has  been  an  economic  sta- 
bilizer in  the  face  of  spirallng  costs  and 


unnatural  disasters.  I  would  not  like  to 
see  a  dissipation  or  unnecessary  change 
in  such  a  valuable  program.  I  believe  the 
program  has  been  generally  successful 
throughout  the  Nation,  and  I  see  no  rea- 
son to  tamper  with  something  that  Is 
working. 

PRESIDENT'S  HEALTH  MESSAGE 
APPLAUDED 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
compliment  President  Nixon  for  his  most 
significant  and  comprehensive  health 
message  delivered  to  Congress  yesterday, 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned with  this  subject.  Providing  qual- 
ity medical  care  to  all  of  the  citizens  is 
an  important  national  goal  and  the  Pres- 
ident has  drawn  for  Congress  a  blue- 
print for  moving  us  toward  such  a  goal. 

I  am  i>articularly  pleased  that  the 
President  addressed  himself  to  two  mat- 
ters that  have  been  of  particular  interest 
to  me.  While  the  President's  approaches 
are  not  identical  to  mine,  the  President 
does  give  attention  and  proposes  action 
in  response  to  these  problems.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  catastrophic  illness  prob- 
lem and  the  medical  mtmpower. 

Earlier  this  year  I  coeponsored  with 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  iMr.  Boccs) 
S.  191  to  establish  a  program  to  protect 
the  public  against  catastrophic  illnesses, 
and  I  am  hopeful  Congress  will  move 
expeditiously  on  this  matter. 

Second,  on  February  17,  I  introduced 
the  Family  Physicians  Scholarship  and 
Fellowship  Program  Act,  S.  790,  which  is 
designed  to  deal  with  the  physician 
shortage  and  maldistribution  problems. 
The  President  responded  to  this  problem 
by  Increasing  the  amount  of  loan  for- 
given in  present  law.  My  bill,  which  I  still 
believe  is  in  many  ways  superior,  pro- 
vides scholarships  and  fellowships,  and 
also  establishes  a  system  of  priorities 
which  I  believe  enhsmces  the  probability 
of  accomplishing  the  goal  of  placing 
physicians  in  areas  where  the  need  is 
the  greatest.  The  President  also  calls  for 
increased  assistance  for  our  medical 
schools,  many  of  whom  are  in  trouble 
finaucially.  Incentives  are  also  provided 
for  new  approaches  by  our  medical 
schools  as  well  as  an  effort  to  persuade 
medical  schools  to  focus  on  the  family 
doctor. 

The  President's  health  care  message 
also  contains  some  provisions  that  would 
encourage  different  types  of  health  care 
organizations  and  new  health  care  cen- 
ters In  scarcity  areas.  The  President 
wisely  spotlighted  and  called  for  a  pro- 
gram for  the  conquest  of  cancer,  which 
will  strike  one  out  of  every  four  Amer- 
icans living  today.  The  conquest  of  can- 
cer is  an  Important  nationsd  goal  and 
one  that  will  relieve  tremendous  sunounts 
of  human  suffering  and,  of  course,  save 
large  amounts  of  money  for  American 
families. 

Two  other  provisions,  which  will  be  of 
great  interest  to  the  country  and  be 
very  well  received,  are  the  proposals  en- 
abling the  self-employed  to  secure  group 
insurance  by  the  establishment  In  each 
State  of  special  insurance  pools.  The  self- 
employed  today  often  finds  health  in- 
surance out  of  their  reach. 


I  am  sure  most  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress received  letters  from  senior  citi- 
zens outUning  the  difficulties  they  are 
having  coping  with  the  rising  cost  of 
living.  I  applaud  the  President's  decision 
to  consolidate  the  financing  of  part  A 
and  part  B  of  medicare  under  social  se- 
curity. This  means  that  our  senior  citi- 
zens will  not  only  be  relieved  of  paying 
the  proposed  increase  of  part  B  which 
is  scheduled  to  reach  $5.60  in  July  of 
this  year,  but  they  will  save  a  total  of 
$1.3  billion  annually  and  have  greater 
access  to  preventive  ambulatory  services. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the 
President's  emphasis  on  the  prevention 
of  Illnesses  rather  than  treating  sickness 
after  it  occurs.  In  addition,  the  Presi- 
dent wisely  has  decided  to  build  on  the 
present  health  care  system,  which  not- 
withstanding its  defects,  has  provided 
Americans  with  a  quality  of  care  that  In 
general  is  unsurpassed  amy  place  in  the 
world.  The  President  moves  to  correct 
present  weaknesses  but  he  would  not  tear 
down  the  good  features  of  our  health  care 
structure.  The  President,  as  the  saying 
goes,  has  been  careful  "of  not  throwing 
out  the  baby  with  the  bathwater."  I  be- 
lieve that  this  message  should  be  ex- 
ceedingly well  received  In  Congress  and 
in  the  country.  It  is  probably  the  most 
comprehensive  and  significtmt  Presi- 
dential health  message  ever  sent  to 
Congress. 

I  look  forward  to  working  on  the  ac- 
tual legislation  embodying  these  major 
proposals.  Although  I  am  sure  improve- 
ments can  be  made,  the  President  and 
the  administration  have  done  their  part. 
Congress  should  now  do  its  part,  and  if  it 
does  the  beneficiaries  will  be  the  Amer- 
ican public. 


DEMOCRACY;   CASUALTY  OF  WAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  just  had  the  privilege  of  reading 
a  weU-thought-out  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times  by  Dr.  Richard 
W.  Lyman,  president  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, Stanford,  Calif. 

In  his  letter.  Dr.  Lyman  presents 
far  more  lucidly  than  I  a  situation  which 
has  been  on  my  mind  for  some  time.  With 
great  cogency  and  with  few  words,  he 
brings  to  our  attention  the  reality  of 
events  as  they  are  occurring  on  the 
campuses  as  he  sees  them,  interprets 
them,  and  imderstands  them. 

I,  too,  have  been  concerned  about  the 
effect  of  this  war  and  its  implications 
upon  the  yoimger  citizens  of  om-  coun- 
try. It  is  my  devout  hope  that  the  growth 
of  cynicism  and  doubt  can.  In  some  fash- 
Ion,  be  ameliorated,  and  that  these 
younger  citizens  will  participate  in  the 
exercise  of  the  franchise,  if  18  and  above, 
and  in  that  way  make  their  presence  felt, 
their  words  heard,  their  views  known, 
and  their  feelings  imderstood. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Dr.  Lyman's  letter,  published  In  the 
New  York  Times  of  February  11,  1971,  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  It  gives  all  of  us 
much  to  think  about,  not  only  today,  but 
more  important,  in  the  years  ahead. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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Democracy  :   Casualty  or  Wah 


To  THK  Emro*:  If  the  war  In  Southeast 
yigla  could  be  ended  by  the  anguished  cries  of 
university  presidents  It  would  no  doubt  have 
been  over  long  ago. 

Most  of  us  are  neither  Southeast  Asia  ex- 
perts nor  skilled  global  strategists  nor  (what- 
ever might  be  wished  of  tis  by  many  of  our 
gtudenta  and  faculty)  full-time  members 
of  the  movement.  But  we  do  know  something, 
by  hard  exx)ertence,  of  what  this  faraway 
conflict  Is  costing  In  tenns  of  democratic 
values  and  the  capacity  for  rational  dis- 
course on  the  campuses  of  this  country. 

In  any  war,  a  democratic  polity  Incurs  oeir- 
t»ln  mescapable  damage.  War  by  Its  nature 
requires  secrecy:  democracy  thrives  on  full 
disclosure.  War  causes  people  In  authority 
not  only  to  withhold  the  truth  upon  occa- 
sion: It  tempts  them  to  twist  and  distort  It. 
Democracy  requires  that  disagreements  be 
thrashed  out  In  argument  and  resolved  by 
voting.  War  requires  that  disagreements  be 
minimized  or  obscured  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy  at  the  gates  (no  matter  how  far  away 
those  gates  may  be)  and  encourages  appeals 
to  emotion  and  to  brute  force. 

It  Is  therefore  no  cause  for  surprise  that 
eight  years  of  war  abroad  have  produced  a 
marked  deterioration  in  the  political  life  of 
oar  own  country.  This  deterioration  Is  no- 
where more  marked  than  on  the  leading 
campuses,  where  the  argument  that  only 
force  counts  Is  heard  from  young  people 
whose  cynicism  In  this  regard  Is  a  deadly 
threat  to  the  future  of  a  democratic  polity. 
In  particular,  students  today  are  either  dis- 
gusted by  or  themselves  Infected  with  the 
dlBea«e  of  prevarication  and  contempt  for 
honest  dealings.  Ever  since  they  became  old 
enough  for  political  consciousness,  they  have 
experienced  an  unending  spate  of  misin- 
formation and  false  prophecy  with  regard 
to  Vietnam.  The  tortured  elaborations  of 
Pentagonese  have  brought  palpably  closer  the 
notorious  era  of  doublethink  foreseen  by 
Oeorsre  Orwell  In  "1984." 

This  comes  about,  not  because  of  a  unique 
vlUalnv  on  the  part  of  the  protagonists  In 
this  particular  war,  but  because  war  Itself 
Is  antithetical  to  democratic  values. 

We  have  siirvlved  previous  wars  with  de- 
mocracv  larfrelv  intact.  But  malor  Involve- 
ment In  war  has  often  been  followed  by  a 
political  aftermath  of  reaction  and  repres- 
siveness from  the  Allen  and  Sedition  Acts  of 
the  1790  's  through  the  Mitchell  Palmer  raids 
following  World  War  I.  to  the  era  of  Joe 
McCarthy  after  World  War  11. 

The  Vietnam  war  has  doubtless  been  a  lim- 
ited one.  for  Americans  if  not  for  Vietnamese. 
But  Its  duration  now  threatens  us  in  deadly 
fashion. 

If  the  growth  of  cynicism  and  doubt  con- 
tinues through  another  period  of  years,  we 
wlU  suffer  further  subtle  but  Ineradicable 
wounds  here  at  home  that  will  make  Amer- 
ican democracy  In  the  twentieth  century  as 
much  a  casualty  of  prolonged  warfare  as  was 
Athenian  democracy  In  the  fifth  century  B.C. 
That  Is  part  of  the  reason  why  slogans  like 
"Vletnamlzatlon"  mean  so  little  on  the  cam- 
pus today,  and  why  hope  Is  so  rare  a  com- 
modity there. 

RiCHAKD    W.    LTMAN, 

President,  Stanford  University. 
Stanford,    OallT.,   Feb.    11,    1971. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  HEALTH 
MESSAGE 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  to  meet 
the  health  care  crisis  in  this  country. 
President  Nixon  has  offered  a  thoughtful, 
provocative,  and  striking  set  of  proposals. 
For  the  first  time,  an  administration  has 
seriously  proposed  a  program  to  improve 
the  health  care  of  all  Americans  what- 
ever their  Income  and  wherever  they  live. 


Serious  Inadequacies  exist  In  the  pro- 
gram outlined  by  the  President.  It  needs 
Improvement  and  I  will  have  suggestions 
for  making  these  Improvements.  But  this 
proposal,  as  well  as  the  numerous  other 
plans  available  to  us.  offers  this  Congress 
a  unique  challenge  and  opportunity  to 
set  the  health  pattern  of  this  country  for 
the  next  generation. 

Insuring  adequate  health  care  for  all 
Americans  is  another  Idea  "whose  time 
has  come."  But  we  must  not  act  pre- 
clpitatlously,  either  to  gain  partisan  ad- 
vantaee  or  out  of  a  eenulne  desire  to  have 
"something"  on  the  books  as  soon  as 
possible  to  provide  a  cure.  The  problem  is 
too  serious  for  that. 

Health,  as  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  once 
wrote.  Is  the  first  wealth. 

By  that  standard,  America  Is  an  Im- 
poverished nation. 

For  despite  the  fact  that  we  spend 
more  money  on  medical  care  than  any 
other  country  in  the  world— $63  billion 
and  some  $300  per  person — we  have  done 
a  poor  lob  of  guaranteelne  our  citizens 
the  basic  rights  of  medical  care. 

To  begin  with,  there  are  the  poor.  An 
estimated  20  million  Americans  receive 
Inadequate  care  or  no  care  at  all  because 
they  are  poor.  They  live  In  urban  slums 
where.  If  they  are  lucky,  there  is  one 
doctor  for  every  10,000  people.  Or  In  rural 
areas,  where,  again  If  they  are  lucky,  they 
may  even  have  a  doctor.  But  thousands 
of  small  towns  do  not,  and  their  number 
Is  Increasing  as  older  rhvslclans  retire 
and  young  men  do  not  take  their  place. 
Then  there  Is  the  middle  class.  What- 
ever else  the  average  American  may  have, 
he  does  not  have  medical  security.  His 
Insurance  often  is  inadequate,  deter- 
mined not  bv  what  he  wants  but  by 
such  accidental  factors  as  where  he 
works,  lives,  R^A  how  m"ch  be  earns.  He 
^Iso  fears  he  ^ill  not  find  a  doctor  when 
he  desperately  needs  one.  And  he  knows 
that  a  serious  or  prolonged  illness  will 
de^trov  him  financially. 

Our  medical  schools  are  another  sign 
of  the  Nation's  medical  Imooverishment. 
At  a  time  when  the  United  Stat'»s  needs 
more  doctors,  about  40  percent  of  Its 
medical  schools  were  on  such  shakv  fi- 
nancial eround  last  year  that  thev  needed 
financial  fUstress  prants  from  the  Gov- 
prnmpnt.  Their  condition  has  not  Im- 
proved. 

Hosoltals  are  In  trouble.  They  have 
been  unable  to  make  much  headway  con- 
trolling costs  and  some  criticized  for 
their  charpps?.  have  Insisted  that  th<"y 
•^et  back  only  75  cents  for  every  dollar 
thev  spend. 

What  It  all  adds  up  to  is  that  the 
whole  system  of  organizing,  financing 
and  delivering  medical  care — and  not 
just  one  part  of  It — Is  In  serious  trouble. 
In  fact.  If  America's  medical  care  sys- 
tem were  to  be  given  responsibility  for 
the  medical  equivalent  of  landing  a  man 
on  the  moon  and  told  to  do  the  Job  with 
the  tools  at  hand  today,  we  would  have 
to  give  serious  thought  to  scrubbing  the 
mission. 

It  is  gratifying,  therefore,  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  recognized  the  Impor- 
tance of  revamping  our  health  c«u"e  sys- 
tem. And  It  is  fitting  that  this  issue  be 


one  of  the  "six  great  goals"  he  ouUlned 
In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  earlier 
this  year. 

Presidential  messages  traditionally 
contahi  general  statements  of  Intent  and 
policy  which  are  difficult  to  Interpret 
without  specific  details.  This  Is  true  for 
President  Nixon's  health  message  as  well. 
For  example,  will  the  $50,000  hi  bene- 
fits that  emplovers  are  reoulred  to  make 
available  to  every  member  of  a  worker's 
family  actually  protect  Individuals 
against  catastrophic  illness?  Manv  peo- 
ple have  been  destroyed  financially  not 
because  they  did  not  have  enough  Insur- 
ance, but  because  they  did  not  have  the 
right  kind.  They  had  policies  that  did  not 
cover  drugs,  private  nurses,  expensive 
therapy  and  new  technology.  Hopefully, 
the  President  has  recognized  this  fact 
and  his  legislation  will  broaden  existing 
insurance  coverage.  But  we  need  more  In- 
formation before  we  can  judge  the  value 
of  the  proDosal. 

Essentially,  the  President's  program 
builds  on  the  existing  private  health  in- 
surance Industry.  Some  other  plans 
would  go  so  far  as  to  eliminate  the  In- 
volvement of  Insurance  companies  In 
health  care  financing  entirely.  But  the 
Issue  should  not  be  an  ideological  one  of 
whether  or  not  to  rely  upon  the  private 
or  the  public  sector.  The  Question  should 
be  what  will  result  in  the  best  health 
care  S3rstem  for  the  consumer. 

As  much  as  we  might  like  to  Relieve 
that  the  needs  of  the  providers  of  health 
care  and  the  needs  of  the  recipients  are 
one  and  the  same,  the  fact  is  they  are 
not. 

There  are  advantages  to  improving  our 
present  private  health  insurance  system. 
It  exists  now  with  experienced  person- 
nel. Benefits  are  Improving,  and  the  com- 
panies are  becoming  more  sensitive  to 
the  needs  of  the  consumer. 

But  that  is  only  one  side  of  the  pic- 
ture. Before  we  grant  private  Insurance 
companies  the  privilege  of  providing  Na- 
tional health  Insurance,  we  must  have 
guarantees  that  they  will  be  fully  ac- 
countable to  the  public.  We  must  know 
how  much  more.  If  anything.  It  will  cost 
the  consumer  In  terms  of  company  profit 
and  overhead  to  buy  his  insurance 
through  the  private  sector.  We  must  es- 
tablish auditing  and  reporting  require- 
ments. And  we  must  insist  upon  adequate 
monitoring  of  both  the  cost  and  the 
quality  of  the  care  provided  under  pri- 
vate plans. 

In  short,  if  private  health  insurance 
is  to  survive,  it  must  change  its  basic 
philosophy  and  act  as  an  advocate  on 
behalf  of  those  in  need  of  medical  care 
and  not  as  a  neutral,  independent  con- 
duit which  simply  distributes  money 
throughout  the  system. 

For  many  years,  we  have  had  an  in- 
surance system  for  hospitals  and  doctors. 
It  is  time  to  develop  a  system  that  in- 
sures the  patient  as  well. 

Unfortimately,  the  President  seems  to 
focus  more  on  providing  a  system  that  Is 
a  plum  for  the  insurance  industry  In- 
stead of  a  plum  for  the  consumer.  A  dis- 
turbing principle  that  seems  to  permeate 
the  message  is  that  consumers  of  health 
care  need  to  be  more  cost-conscious.  I 
cannot  think  of  anyone  connected  with 
health  care  who  is  more  cost-conscious 
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than  the  consumer.  And  nobody  has  less 
influence  In  controlling  costs  than  the 
consumer.  The  distingtilshlng  feature  of 
our  medical  care  systems  is  the  extent 
to  which  providers  make  all  the  funda- 
mental decisions  and  consumers  simply 
take  what  is  available  to  them. 

In  fact,  the  President  appears  to  be 
promoting  contradictory  principles 
when,  on  the  one  hand,  he  emphasizes 
health  maintenance  and  preventive  care, 
and,  on  the  other,  he  urges  people  to  be 
more  cost  conscious  and  to  use  medical 
services  elflciently.  This  may  lead  people 
to  avoid  preventive  care  and  seek  out 
doctors  only  when  they  are  seriously  ill 
and  In  need  of  the  most  expensive  medi- 
cal care. 

And  what  about  the  poor  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  having  some  of  them  pay  a  por- 
tion of  their  medical  costs?  Isn't  this  a 
step  backward?  The  purpose  of  reform- 
ing medical  care  services  and  delivery 
systems  should  be  to  remove  barriers  to 
obtaining  medical  care,  not  to  create 
them. 

The  most  encouraging  aspect  of  the 
President's  program  is  Its  emphasis  on 
establishing  more  prepaid  group  prac- 
tice plans  as  an  alternative  to  the  pri- 
vate fee-for-service  medical  practice. 
Group  practice  has  been  recognized  for 
some  time  as  a  more  efficient  and  inex- 
pensive method  of  meeting  the  health 
care  needs  of  the  Nation. 

The  proposed  "Health  Maintenance 
Organizations"  would  consolidate  a  wide 
range  of  health  care  services  into  easily 
accessible  organizations  of  physicians 
and  allied  health  personnel.  Physicians 
would  be  enabled  to  put  economies  of 
scale  to  use  in  the  form  of  more  and 
better  services  to  a  larger  number  of 
people.  The  consumer  would  be  encour- 
aged to  utilize  medical  services  by  the 
presenc*  of  one-stop  health  care  rather 
than  fragmented  specialized  services 
from  many  different  sources. 

The  President's  message  builds  In  in- 
centives to  adopt  the  HMO  method  of 
operation.  One  barrier  to  this  goal  may 
•rise  In  the  employer-employee  insur- 
ance plans.  Premiums  for  group  practice 
plans  often  are  more  expensive  than 
traditional  ones.  I  hope  that  legislation 
setting  standards  for  employer-employee 
insurance  plans  will  provide  strong  In- 
centives for  the  employer  to  provide 
group  practice  plans  at  no  extra  cost  to 
employees 

Until  the  President  submits  his  legisla- 
tive proposals,  any  final  Judgment  at>out 
his  program  will  be  premature.  But  it  Is 
not  too  soon  to  say  that  quick,  patch- 
work solutions  will  not  work.  They  will 
only  aggravate  existing  problems,  and 
the  lessons  of  past  Federal  legislation 
prove  the  point. 

To  assist  me  In  my  consideration  of 
the  President's  program.  I  have  asked 
five  distinguished  experts  In  the  health 
care  field  to  serve  as  an  advisory  group. 
These  men  have  had  broad  exiperlence 
tn  the  study,  administration.  Eind  de- 
livery of  medical  care. 

They  are : 

Odin  W.  Anderson,  professor  and  as- 
sociate director,  Center  for  Health  Ad- 
ministration Studies,  University  of  Chi- 
cago. 

Douglas  Coleman,   president.   Associ- 


ated Hospital  Service.  Blue  Cross  of  New 
York. 

John  Layne,  M.D .  Great  Falls  Clinic, 
Great  Palls.  Mont. 

Philip  Lee,  M  D..  chancellor.  Medical 
Center,  University  of  California,  former 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  for  Health  and  Scien- 
tific Affairs. 

Theodore  R.  Marmor.  associate  dean 
for  administrative  affairs.  University  of 
Minnesota 

Our  challenge,  and  that  of  the  Pres- 
ident as  he  prepares  his  legislative  pack- 
age, is  to  establish  an  enduring  frame- 
work for  our  health  care  needs.  We  may 
not  be  able  to  provide  the  billions  of 
dollars  needed  to  Implement  a  .sound 
proposal  at  this  time.  But  we  can  design 
a  structure  that  makes  adequate  health 
care  a  right  rather  than  a  privilege. 


ANNA  NUGENT 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  fall  of  1952,  when  I  ran  for  my  first 
term  in  the  US.  Senate,  among  my 
closest  associates  and  supporters  I  have 
l)een  proud  to  Include  Mrs  Anna  Nugent 
and  her  late  husband,  Jim.  The  Nugents 
have  lived  in  Miles  City.  Mont.,  since 
early  1900  and  have  been  active  partici- 
pants in  the  development  of  their  com- 
munity and  the  State. 

Just  recently,  a  fascinating  feature 
article  appeared  in  the  Miles  City  Star, 
discussing  Anna  Nugent's  early  experi- 
ence as  a  child  in  eastern  Montana.  In 
fact,  Anna  Nugent's  experiences  include 
being  kidnaped  by  Indians.  The  news- 
paper outlines  the  many  different  and 
varied  experiences  she  and  Jim  encoun- 
tered as  some  of  eastern  Montana's  most 
active  citizens.  I  wish  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  extend  Maureen's  and  my  per- 
sonal regards  and  good  wishes  to  Anna 
Nugent  during  her  86th  year  and  to  state 
that  we  feel  that  Montana  Is  a  better 
place  to  live  because  of  such  fine  people 
like  Mrs  Nugent. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  In  the 
RecoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Mile*  City  Star,  (Mont.) 

Jan.  34, 1971] 

Anna  Nucint  Rxcaixs — When  Just  a  Babt 

Shk  Was  Stolen  bt  Indians 

(By  Jean  Preese) 

Anna  Agnes  Elgin  Nugent,  whoae  experi- 
ences In  life  have  ranged  from  being  kid- 
napped hy  Indians  to  attending  a  presiden- 
tial Inauguration,  was  bom  In  Miles  City  86 
years  ago  today  and  although  she  has  been 
a  Miles  City  resident  all  that  time  she  has 
managed  to  do  considerable  traveling  around 
the  country. 

Anna  was  a  baby  when  she  made  her  first 
trip  away  from  home.  She  was  crawling 
around  on  the  floor  of  the  home  of  her 
parents.  Matthew  and  Susana  Elgin,  when 
some  Indians  dropped  In  to  visit.  The  In- 
dians wanted  food  but  most  of  all  sugar  and 
Mrs.  Elgin  had  no  sugar  to  give  them.  So 
they  snatched  Anna  up  oft  the  floor  and  left. 

The  men  were  all  away  from  town  for 
races.  Mrs.  Nugent  says,  but  fortiinately  one 
of  them  needed  a  pin  to  hold  his  belt  and 
came  back  to  the  Elgin  house  to  get  It.  Her 
mother  explained  what  had  happened  but 
by  the  time  he'd  gathered  up  the  other  men 


and  they  could  head  out  after  the  Indiana 
they  had  lost  too  much  time.  They  didn't 
find  Anna  and  her  captors  until  the  next 
day  and.  as  a  person  fascinated  by  history, 
the  grown-up  Anna  now  must  regret  that 
she  can't  remember  the  event.  But  she  does 
know  she  was  returned  to  her  home. 

"The  men  decided  they'd  stay  home  the 
next  day  because  knowing  those  Indians 
they  figured  they'd  be  back  and  they  were. 
Just  aa  If  nothing  bad  happened.  The  In- 
dians were  pretty  unruly.  You've  got  to 
remember  that  this  was  a  wilderness  In  those 
days."  says  Anna,  who  was  born  In  1886. 

Indian  troubles  were  nothing  new  in  the 
Elgin  family  In  1877  when  Matt  Elgin  was 
a  19-year-old  so  fresh  from  Germany  he 
could  speak  very  Uttle  English,  he  had  left 
Miles  town  with  A.  J.  Maxwell  and  his  family 
who  were  looking  for  a  "cattle  ranch  In  the 
west."  There  were  five  men  In  the  party  in- 
cluding Maxwell's  step-son  Jess  Pruden, 
George  Darling  and  a  Mr.  Boughton,  when 
they  were  attacked  by  Indians.  They  had 
spotted  them  In  advance  and  had  managed 
to  set  up  a  "fort"  using  a  combination  of 
natural  barriers  and  burlap  sacks  filled  with 
sand.  Toung  Matt  was  sent  off  to  try  to  reach 
Ft  Keogh  and  help  The  Indians  fought  for 
four  days  but  suddenly  disappeared. 

Matt  had  met  a  troop  of  cavalry  at  the 
Yellowstone  River  and  the  people  Involved 
feel  that  the  Indians  had  scouts  who  spotted 
the  cavalry  coming  and  decided  the  time  had 
come  to  leave.  Matt  apparently  had  trouble 
persuading  the  cavalry  to  come  to  the  rescue 
and  the  commanding  officer  had  told  him 
he'd  be  tried  If  the  story  wasn't  true.  But  the 
Maxwell  party  had  bloody  moccasins  and 
loin  cloths  they'd  taken  off  the  two  Indians 
they'd  killed  and  nine  they'd  wounded  to 
prove  they  really  had  been  attacked. 

Mrs  Nugent  knows  the  details  of  her  ra- 
ther'a  Indian  problems  because  she  Is  one  of 
those  rare  people  who  recognizes  that  "now" 
will  become  "history"  and  has  a  dresser  full 
of  that  history.  Among  Items  In  her  collec- 
tion Is  a  clipping  published  In  the  Montana 
Standard  In  1964  In  which  May  Pruden 
Savage  gave  a  complete  account  of  the  at- 
tack on  the  Maxwell  party.  The  clipping  was 
sent  to  Mrs.  Nugent  and  she  promptly  beran 
a  correspondence  with  Mrs.  Savage  to  learn 
more  about  her  life  In  this  area. 

In  the  dresser  are  scrapbooks  covering  such 
actlvltlea  as  the  Sacred  Heart  Altar  Society 
which  Mrs.  Nugent  founded  and  served  as 
president  for  five  vears,  the  Rotary  Club,  of 
which  her  husband.  James,  was  president, 
and  the  short-lived  Rotary  Anns  to  which 
she  belonged,  the  Montana  Motor  Transnort 
Assn.  and  other  transport  companv  activi- 
ties associated  with  the  Nu«ent  Transfer 
and  Storage  Co..  the  Red  Cross  and  the 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans  and  auxiliary 
Mn  fact  she  has  a  big  box  and  8  or  9  scrap- 
books  on  the  USWV) .  Both  the  Rotary  club 
here  and  the  State  Transport  Assn.  has  used 
her  material  to  prepare  histories  and  right 
now  the  Altar  Society  has  the  scrapbook  for 
the  same  reason. 

Rev  E  W.  J.  IJndesmlth,  chaplain  at  Ft. 
Keoeh.  officiated  at  the  weddlne  of  Mrs  Nu- 
gent's parents  and  also  baptized  her  and  her 
brother  John  (who  now  lives  In  the  same 
apartment  house  at  1603  PearU. 

The  Elglns  had  started  out  as  residents 
of  old  Miles  town  but  when  the  cantonment 
moved  to  the  Ft  Keogh  location  and  the 
town  followed.  EH  -In  took  up  a  preemption — 
now  called  a  homestead — on  what  was  then 
an  Island  adtolnlng  Miles  Cltv  The  area, 
still  referred  to  as  The  Island  although  It 
no  longer  Is  one.  Is  marked  on  cltv  maps  as 
the  Elgin  Park  addition  and  runs  from  Riv- 
erside to  Edgewood  on  the  south  and  north 
and  about  Ullman  to  Montana  on  the  west 
and  east. 

But  they  got  tired  of  having  to  move  off 
the  island  every  year  when  the  floods  came 
and   bought   the   area   where   Safeway  now 
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itands.  Here  they  built  a  house  and  a  bam 
where  Elgin  kept  the  horses  for  his  hauling 
business.  The  block  was  "full  of  trees  which 
poppa  planted."  Matthew  Elgin  was  the  first 
taxpayer  in  Custer  county  which  then  cov- 
ered a  good  deal  more  land  than  It  does  now. 
Eventually  the  family  moved  to  a  house  on 
jtoln  Street  where  the  Coffrln  studio  Is  now. 
Anna  started  her  schooling  at  the  con- 
vent which  then  wras  In  operation  on  the 
(outh  side  of  town.  However  It  burned  and 
sjie  switched  to  the  public  schools.  Among 
the  contents  of  The  Dresser  Is  a  delightful 


tl  deposit  to  get  the  dty  water  booked  up 
to  the  hotise.  In  1964  when  Jim  was  gone 
and  Anna  moved  Into  her  ^artment  she 
went  to  get  back  her  deposit — and  got  a  check 
from  the  city  for  $60.  which  Included  her 
deposit  and  Interest  accumulated  over  the 
years. 

D\irlng  World  War  I.  along  with  Mrs.  Edith 
McShane.  and  Mrs.  August  Mundt.  Mrs.  Nu- 
gent was  busy  with  the  Red  Cross.  She  was 
chapter  chairman  and  became  state  com- 
mandant of  the  canteen  service.  "They  didn't 
have  diners  on  the  troop  trains  then  and 


picture  of  seven  Uttle  girls   (about  8-or-9-     whenever  a  train  came  through  we  met  It  and 

years-old)    who  did  a  Maypole  drill  wearing     '--• •---• "■  "  " ^~-~  •"  '~—  ""'- 

rery  full  white  dresses  and  black  slippers 
with  flowers  on  them.  In  the  group  with 
Anna  are  Daisy  Haynes  Llndeberg,  Fay  and 
Mabel  Alderson.  Myrtle  Cato  Williamson.  Ed- 
na Moran  and  Jessie  Gllmore. 

When  she  was  at  the  convent.  Ella  Strong 
and  the  Carter  girls  came  in  for  the  week 
from  their  ranch  homes.  The  UUo  girls  came 
from  Ft.  Keogh.  There  were  also  Dunnlgan 
and  Courtney  girls.  Many  years  later.  James 
tnio.  then  an  adjutant  general  stationed  In 
Washington,  D.C..  wrote  a  message  to  the 
girl  his  daughters  had  gone  to  school  with 
to  tell  her  that  her  son.  Prank,  had  been 
killed  on  Wake  Island. 

After  grade  and  high  school  in  Miles  City, 
Anna  went  to  Montana  State  tTniverslty 
(then  Montana  State  College)  where  she 
graduated  from  the  business  department  in 
1903.  She  came  back  to  MUes  City  to  work 
for  the  Lakln  Bros.  (W.  P.  and  Corwin)  Mer- 
cantile store  for  five  years. 

Oct.  24.  1906,  Anna  married  James  W. 
Kugent  who  had  come  to  this  country  with 
his  parents  from  Templorum,  County  ICll- 
kenny.  Ireland  In  1885.  the  year  Anna  was 
bom.  He  had  enlisted  In  the  Army  In  Boston 
to  go  to  the  Spanish  American  War  and  be- 
came a  member  of  Troop  F  of  the  First  TJ.8. 
Cavalrv  which  later  was  sent  to  Ft.  Keogh 
and  he  also  had  had  detached  service  at 
Camp  Merritt  on  the  Cheyenne  Reservation 
at  Lame  Deer. 


fed  everybody  on  It."  Somewhere  In  her  col 
lection  she  has  a  picture  of  her  crew.  When 
a  later  World  War  came  along  she  was  chair- 
man of  volunteer  service  and  also  produc- 
tion chairman. 

The  only  old  records  available  on  the  Red 
Cross  are  the  ones  Mrs.  Nugent  has  because 
the  official  records  had  been  in  storage  In  a 
basement  downtown  and  were  destroyed. 

Because  Jim  was  a  member  of  the  United 
Spanish  War  Veterans,  Anna  Joined  the  aux- 
iliary which  is  how  she  happened  to  at- 
tend a  presidential  Inaugtiration. 

She  served  In  all  offices  of  the  local  auxil- 
iary and  the  department  (state)  auxiliary 
and  then  "went  national."  In  1952-53  she 
served  as  president  of  the  national  auxiliary. 
As  part  of  this  position  she  attended  the  in- 
auguration of  President  Eisenhower  and  on 
Armistice  Dav.  1953.  placed  a  wreath  on  the 
Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  at  Arlington 
for  the  USWV  auxUlary. 

There  is  a  scrapbook  on  these  activities, 
too,  but  there  is  an  even  more  unusual 
remnant  of  that  Important  year.  In  a  small 
box  Is  another  small  box.  The  second  box 
is  a  chest  made  of  pine  native  to  Montana, 
veneered  vrith  satinwood  from  Ceylon  and 
decorated  vrtth  a  floral  design  Inlayed  with 
dark  American  walnut.  Inside  the  chest  is  a 
gavel  made  from  wood  in  the  White  House 
which  was  erected  in  Washington  in  1814- 
1816  after  the  British  Army  had  burned  two 
canltol  buildings  In  the  War  of  1812.  Accord 


"Maybe  I  did  a  lot,"  she  smiles  now.  "but 
I  was  happy  doing  it  and  found  lots  of 
friends.  People  have  been  awfully  nice  all 
over  the  country." 

At  this  stage,  some  people  would  be  paus- 
ing to  look  over  the  scrapbooks  and  at  87 
Mrs.  Nugent  has  cut  down  on  her  activities. 
In  fact,  she  says  she  doesn't  do  much  of  any- 
thing any  more.  Of  course,  she  Is  chairman 
of  the  hospitalization  committee  and  of  the 
civic  committee  of  the  Miles  City  Woman's 
Club  (which  she  joined  in  1919),  goes  to 
meetings  of  the  St.  Francis  Division  of  the 
Altar  Society  and  plays  bridge. 

"I  finally  got  it  in  my  head  I'd  better 
quit,"  she  says,  and  then  mentions  that  she 
also  is  a  part  of  Central  Service  at  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  hospital  and  also  goes 
to  the  hospital  one  night  a  week  Just  to  help 
run  the  Stamp  Club.  She's  been  a  stamp  col- 
lector for  many  years  and  enjoys  helping 
others  get  started  on  the  same  hobby.  And 
if  she  ever  does  decide  to  Just  stay  home  she 
could  visit  with  her  brothers,  John  and 
Matt,  about  the  old  days  when  they  were 
all  growing  up  In  a  wilderness  town. 


MEDICAL  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  what  I  regard  as  two  Important 
statements  on  medical  problems  from 
doctors  whom  I  highly  regard.  The  fact 
that  one  of  the  doctors  happens  to  be 
my  son  does  not,  of  course,  detract  In  any 
way  from  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
thoughtfulness  and  significance  of  the 
imper.  The  other  statement  is  from  a 
woman  highly  regarded  in  her  field  over 
the  years.  Dr.  Baumgartner  is  the  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  trlstate  regional 
medical  program  and  previously  was  the 
Health  Commissioner  for  the  dty  of 
New  York. 


Problems  of  the  Deliveky  of  Mbotcal  Carx 
IN  CrriES — ^PoLrncAL  Aspects 
(By  W.  B.  Saxbe,  Jr.,  M.D.) 
Many  of  the  present  problems  of  medical 
care  in  cities  are  results  of  changes  In  the 
nature  and  conditions  of  cities  and  city  life 
which  relate  to  changes  in  composition,  po- 
litical power,  and  altered  attitudes  and  ex- 


„     ^  ^        ,   ^  V,      .     *v    »,—     ^-,-..^. ^-  ,. .    ,  ..  There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 

f„°^..^'^.rLi^,r,<.re,r..'^ :}:.  r:  '"^n^w^^  m  the  Z^^^sV:^^'^  "^^^^  ^"^,  r^'^  ^  "^  ^'"'^^^ '"  '""^ 

be  250  vears  old  and  Is  from  the  Joist  above     RECORD,  as  follows. 

the  kitchen  and  under  Margaret  Truman's 

bedroom." 

On  the  gavel  is  a  metal  plate  with  the 
auxiliary  symbol  and  the  words  "Anna  Nu- 
gent—1952-53— National  President."  She  re- 
ceived It  at  the  54th  National  Encampment  of 

tiful  ble"  flat-bottom  wagon  and  a  pair  of     ^^^  uSWV  In  LoulsvUle,  Ky.,  Aug.  28.  1954. 

CTydesdale  horses   The  company's  first  mov-  Among     Mrs      Nugent's     records     of     the 

l!f,/^'  ''^'!!L,*i'°  iT'lJ'y^'^  ^l.^'^^.'rl'     tJSVPV  IS  the  membership  book  for  the  local     ;;;;';~y^;"M;*pian"l;;''to"l<i^k'"at"  ^i^e"^ 

rtlll  being  cared  for  by  their  daughter,  Mary.  ^^^  ^^  ^bo^t  goo  names  and     P^  change*  through  study  of  their  politl 

„.  >,.,  f.„„„  ,-„„>,  ««,  ««««>,nH  now  has  only  three  which  are  not  marked     ^^  eauseTand  effeSs.  While  political  con 

"deceased."  Mrs.  Nugent  Is  adjutant  forjne     ^^^^^^  j^^^y  ^e  used  as  keys  to  the  under 

camp  and  its  three  surviving  members,  Cur-  

ton  McEldery.  Dillon;  Duncan  M.  Cooper, 
Billings,  and  Clayton  Worst,  Palrvlew  Last 
year  she  got  on  a  plane  in  Billings  and  dis- 
covered Cooper  was  also  making  a  trip.  He  s 

94. 

There  were  10  children  in  the  Nugent  fam- 
ily One.  Michael,  died  at  birth  and  Lt.  Frank 
T  Nugent,  died  March  19.  1944.  Pour  of  the 
children,  Mrs.  J.  Ross  (Agnes)  Calvin,  Mrs. 
Merrill  (Helen)  Pearcy,  William  C.  and  Rob- 
ert Nugent.  aU  live  in  Miles  City:  Mary  Nu- 


after  his  discharge  in  1902  but  the  year  they 
were  married  he  established  Nugent's  Trans- 
fer and  Storage.  The  two  had  met  at  dances 
which  were  held,  in  of  all  places,  the  base- 
ment of  the  Carnegie  Public  Library.  Later. 
Anna  remembers,  dances  were  held  In  the 
LelKhton  block  above  the  liquor  store. 
Jim  started  out  his  company  with  "a  beau- 


on  her  family  ranch  near  Rosebud 

For  a  number  of  years,  until  1916.  In  fact. 
Mrs.  Nugent  helped  out  at  the  Transfer 
company.  "1  don't  know  what  you'd  call  It 
but  I  did  all  the  books  and  answered  the 
phone."  A  wrlteup  on  her  In  the  1967  issue 
of  "Outstanding  Civic  Leaders  of  America" 
says  she  was  office  manager  and  bookkeet>er. 
"Frank  our  son  was  bom  right  after  the  first 
of  July  and  there  I  was  with  all  those  bills 
to  get  out."  She  decided  she'd  had  enough 
of  business  and  retired. 

Anna  and  Jim  were  married  In  the  Sacred 
Heart  church  which  stood  where  the  court- 


house Servicenter  Is  now.  When  the  present  .  gj^jiey  lives  on  a  ranch  near  Rosebud; 

-V — V ^,..1*  ♦%._  „i^  «„-  -,o.  v-„f  t^y  o      B^^  James  J  .  the  eldest  child,  lives  In  Miami 

and  the  other  two.  Ann  Nugent  Price  and  J. 
Patrick,  live  in  Seattle.  There  are  11  grand- 
children and  11   great-grandchildren. 

Mrs.  Nugent's  only  real  nickname  is  Gran- 
nie and  the  only  person  who  calls  her  that 


church  was  built  the  old  one  was  kept  for  a 
parish  hall. 

"We  really  had  some  banquets  in  that  old 
place."  Anna  says.  "As  young  girls  we  did  all 
the  cleaning  and  kept  up  the  linens  In  the 
beginning  and  later  when  we  had  dinners 
we  dldnt  have  any  dishes  so  we'd  bor- 
row them  from  stores  like  Arnold's.  We  had 
to  haul  In  water  to  wash  them  before  we 
used  them  and  haul  In  more  to  wash  them 
afterwards.  And  we  would  serve  300  people." 

In  about  1914  Dick  Stuart  built  a  house 
for  the  Nugent  family  at  619  Washington 
and  Richard  R.  Clarke,  father  of  BllUe,  put 
up  the  chimneys.  At  the  time  they  paid  their 


standing  of  these  problems,  historical,  social, 
economic,  and  scientific  considerations  will 
be  Inextricably  Intertwined. 

My  major  thesis  is  that  our  cities  are  In 
decline;  that  their  life  Is  characterized  by 
1066  and  disintegrative  change;  and  that 
personal  medical  care  and  public  health  have 
deteriorated  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
heaath  of  the  body  politic.  I  will  delineate 
the  general  plight  before  describing  the 
health  problems. 

First  and  foremost  of  the  changes  in  the 
city  has  been  the  change  In  the  sort  of  peo- 
ple who  make  It  up.  Until  after  the  Second 
World  War,  Americana  had  steadily  lieen 
moving  from  the  country  to  the  city.  They 
had  also  been  moving  frenn  the  Eaet  to  the 
West  and  from  the  South  to  the  North.  Im- 

.   .  migrants  in  this  centtiry  generally  went  to 

is  a  grandson.  Merrill  Pearcy  Jr.,  who  may  be     ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  stayed  there, 
especially  privileged  since  he  and  his  grand-         Many  of  thoee  coming  from  country   to 
mother  share  birthdays.  city   and   South   to   North— especially   those 

Mrs  Nugent  Is  a  member  of  a  number  of  from  the  rural  South  to  the  urban  North — 
groups  and  in  addition  to  the  Altar  Society  came  because  the  city  offered  greater  eco- 
organlzed  two  others  here,  the  Catholic  nomlc  opportunity.  A  great  many  more  came 
Daughters  of  America  and  the  Gold  Star  because  their  places  of  origin  offered  none. 
j;^t^ers  As   profitable   agriculture   came    to   require 
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mech«iUa»tlon.  and  the  market  r«w«r<lMl 
l»rge-»e«le  fannlnc.  fewer  men  were  needed 
In  the  country.  Aa  ww  took  w«rker«  from 
Industries  just  as  It  asked  for  greater  out- 
put, more  were  needed  in  the  cltlea. 

Bach  of  the  mcceaalTe  Immigrant  groups 
which  came  to  the  city  fotind  a  home  there, 
mastered  or  came  to  terms  with  Its  seate  of 
power,  and  created  a  distinctive  life  for  It- 
self To  a  large  extent  the  poUtJcaJ  history 
of  our  major  cltlee  In  the  past  100  years  haa 
been  that  of  the  use  of  Tartoua  ethnic  groupa 
from  diaorganlsatlon  and  weakness  to  or- 
^nlzatlon  and  power 

But  there  were  also  other  forcea  at  work 
which  brought  great  changes  to  the  olty: 
other  forces  which  threw  the  dynamic  equi- 
librium of  city  life  out  of  balance.  Primary 
oT  these  was  technological  advaneM. 

With  technology  came  proapertty.  but  not 
for  all.  Specific  effects  Important  to  workers 
were  a  deereaae  In  the  need  for  unskilled 
labor  and  an  inereaae  In  the  proportion  of 
service  to  manufacturing  Jobs.  Of  major  Im- 
portance was  the  tremendous  development  of 
private  and — to  a  leaaei  extent — public  trans- 
portation. This  revolution  obliterated  the  old 
geographical  limits  of  the  city,  but  the  im- 
part on  the  8l«e  of  cities  was  less  than  the 
effect  on  their  Internal  structure  In  many 
ways,  the  city  was  transformed  by  the  auto- 
mobile for  the  automobile:  large  areas  and 
sums  of  money  went  to  appease  man's  "ser- 
vant" The  ability  to  go  many  plaoes  rapidly 
has  in  part  been  undercut  by  the  disappear- 
ance of  many  of  those  places  under  and  be- 
hind asphalt  and  oonerate. 

The  transportation  system  made  possible 
the  flight  from  the  city  to  the  suburbs  which 
has  become  the  pre-domlnant  direction  of 
movement  of  the  population  since  the  Second 
World  War  The  worklngman's  dream  oT  a 
decent  place  for  hla  children,  rolling  lawns, 
etc .  seems  to  be  answered  by  the  suburt). 
As  a  result,  many  of  our  large  cities  have  bad 
net  loMM  in  population  In  the  past  30  yeara 
despite  constant  growth  of  their  metropoli- 
tan areas.  In  this  emigration,  there  has  been 
proportional  underrepresentatlon  of  the  old. 
the  poor,  and  the  black  Theae  groups  have 
con.iiequently  grown  In  relative  alae  tn  the 
inner-clty  population.  As  serrloa  Industries 
and  manufacturers  followed  the  worklngmen 
and  whlte-coUar  workers  out  of  the  city,  tax 
revenues  and  property  values  have  fallen. 
This  has  led  to  the  vicious  cycle  of  low  reve- 
nues and  low  services  which  has  been  a  ftir- 
ther  stimulus  for  emigration  Ironically,  as 
progress  made  good  municipal  services  and 
good  schools  both  expected  and  essential, 
big-clty  governments  found  these  goals  fur- 
ther and  further  outside  their  financial  scope. 
Cities  such  as  Boston  are  faced  with  the 
dilemma  of  whether  to  drive  people  out  oT 
the  city  by  raising  property  taxes  or  drive 
them  out  by  cutting  back  on  necessary  serv- 
ices. 

Two  general  political  considerations  apply 
here.  The  first  Is  that  the  "bedroom"  com- 
munities of  the  suburbs  have  come  to  be  tax 
havens  whoee  residents  profit  from  the  pres- 
ence of  the  city  without  nuOtlng  appropriate 
reeompensatlon.  The  political  Independence 
of  theee  eommnnltlee  Is  becoming  more  and 
more  unrealistic  and  unjust 

The  second  consideration  la  that  there  has 
always  been  a  lag  of  years  between  the  time 
that  a  new  group  in  the  city  becomes  nu- 
merically important  and  the  time  that  It 
becomes  politically  so  Because  of  this,  politi- 
cal machines  characteristically  outlive  their 
original  support,  and  political  changes  In 
response  to  changes  tn  reality  are  character- 
istically overdue.  State  governments  show  a 
similar  conserratlsnt.  and  leglslatur«s  may 
represent  foeslUzed  survivals  from  times 
when  the  city  was  numerically  subordinate 
to  the  country. 

Other  factors  contributing  to  the  decline 
of  the  Inner  city  were  the  Increase  In  number 
and  else  of  tax-exempt  Institutions  wlttiln 
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lU  boundaries — schools,  churches,  etc  :  the 
movmtlng  cost  of  replacing  deteriorating 
buildings  and  areas  in  the  city,  and  the  pro- 
gresslvs  Insfflclendsa  of  poorlr-pald  muni- 
cipal bursaucraoles. 

As  succeeding  generations  of  immigrant 
origin  became  "Amerlcanlxed."  ethnic  and 
family  ties  became  attenuated;  as  the  young 
become  Immobile  and  successful  In  the  wider 
community,  they  moved  away  from  the  Inner 
city.  leaving  the  sick  and  the  old  behind  The 
onoe  meaningful  concept  of  "neighborhood" 
evaporated,  leaving  behind  only  Individuals 
and  strangers  The  symptoms  of  social  dis- 
location rapidly  appeared  as  community 
spint  fell  anomle,  mental  Illness,  alcohol- 
ism, drug  addiction,  violence  and  crime. 

The  net  result  of  all  these  changes  Is  that 
many  residential  areas  of  large  cities  are  no 
longer  self-supporting:  they  are  sinks  for 
dollars,  producing  leas  In  the  way  of  Uicome. 
sales,  and  property  taxes  than  they  cost  for 
welfare,  police,  and  medical  coats  Many 
cities  now  face  bankruptcy,  and  only  maaalve 
State  and  Pederal  aid  seem  to  offer  any  alter- 
native to  that  fate. 

Well-meant  but  poorly  conceived  attempts 
to  "save"  the  cities  have  further  compounded 
the  problem.  The  facile  equaUon  of  old 
buildings  with  social  deterioration  has  led  to 
Inappropriate  urban  renewal  projects  which, 
as  In  Boston's  West  Knd.  can  destroy  a 
living — If  not  affluent  communltv.  and  re- 
place It  by  stertle  apartment  buildings  Ex- 
perience In  New  York  City  suggests  that  a 
20  story  building  can  be  a  slum  Just  as  readily 
as  can  a  block  of  tenements. 

In  similar  fashion  a  monstrous  welfare  sys- 
tem has  emerged  which  appears  to  have  per- 
petuated rather  than  arrested  or  alleviated 
poverty  The  architects  and  administrators 
of  these  programs  have  Increasingly  been 
baffled  by  the  embittered  militancy  of  thoee 
they  "serve",  an  attitude  they  find  preverse 
There  are  several  important  Implications  for 
medical  care  arising  from  the  social  and  po- 
litical ohangee  in  the  city.  The  first  is  that 
Inner  cltlee  can  no  longer  produce  or  support 
MD'B  Beonomlc.  social,  and  professional 
considerations  generally  dictate  that  the 
present  day  physician  will  have  a  specialized 
practice  In  the  prosperou.s  suburbs  rather 
than  a  general  practice  In  a  deteriorating 
central  city  As  a  consequence,  many  poor 
city-dwellers  must  use  municipal  charity 
hospitals  In  place  of  the  famUy  doctor  Since 
people  with  money  and  access  to  poUtlca.' 
power  (and  the  news  media)  do  not  use 
theee  facilities,  fespeelally  not  as  out-pati- 
ents) their  deficiencies  are  never  apparent 
to  those  who  can  change  them.  Because  theee 
facilities  are  provided  bv  the  domlnent  un- 
concerned to  the  subordinate  powerless,  they 
are  Inadequate,  underfinanced,  and  super- 
annuated. They  give  second  class  medical 
care. 

FroDj  a  medical  standpoint,  this  care  la  un- 
aatlsfaetory  because  It  Is  unoomprehenslve 
and  discontinuous.  From  the  patients'  point 
of  view  It  Is  unsatisfactory  because  It  also 
Involves  infiated  prices,  long  waits,  Insufflcl- 
ent  services,  and  personal  degradation  and 
humiliation. 

I  will  shortly  discuss  some  of  the  reactions 
of  the  community  in  this  situation,  but  I  will 
first  point  out  some  of  the  hurdles  which 
the  medical  profession  must  face  In  con- 
fronting the  problem.  At  the  outset,  the  In- 
ner-clty medical  mess  Is  different  from  the 
problems  of  medical  supply  In  the  past  for 
several  reasons,  and  must  be  dealt  with  In 
different  ways.  The  lalssea-falre  method  of 
getting  doctors  Into  oommunltlee  and  tradi- 
tional one  doctor-one  patient  practice  have 
led  to  the  present  state  of  affairs  and  would 
not  be  expected  to  cure  the  problems  they 
have  caused.  Artificial  means  to  reintroduce 
solo  practice,  even  with  subsidies,  are  prob- 
ably foredoomed. 

Secondly,  It  would  be  proper  to  view  many 
of  the  "medical"  problems  of  the  Inner  city 


as  "social"  diseases  in  the  largest  sense  of 
the  word:  alcoholism,  drug  addiction,  vio- 
lence, mental  illness,  and  even  such  diseases 
as  lead  poisoning  and  malnutrition  are  the 
numlfsstatlons  of  social  dislocation,  poverty 
and  Ignorance.  To  treat  only  their  medlci 
aspects  would  be  symptomatic  rather  than 
curative  therapy  In  a  situation  where  preven- 
tive measures  would  make  the  most  sense. 

Health  professionals  unfamiliar  with  the 
political  decision-making  process  have  at 
times  m  the  past  made  self-rtghteously  un- 
realistic  demands  for  financial  support  from 
city  governments,  as  If  they  were  not  one  of 
many  claimants  on  the  cities  resources  (and 
certainly  not  the  first).  Administrators  and 
mayors,  often  properly  perceiving  the  mani- 
fold roots  of  municipal  problems — even  in  Is- 
sues of  "health",  may  wisely  decline  the  pro- 
posals of  the  medical  profession  to  cure  all  of 
society's  Ills  throxigh  medical  means. 

In  general.  It  has  been  community  rather 
than  professional  leaders  who  have  success- 
fully brought  the  health  care  question  into 
the  political  arena.  These  concerns  have 
typically  and  appropriately  been  linked  with 
other  community  Issues,  and  have  enjoyed 
the  same  mixed  success  The  elusive  promise 
of  "maximum  feasible  participation"  has  con- 
fused  the  matter  of  consimier  Involvement 
In  this  area  as  It  has  In  those  others  which 
followed  In  the  wake  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  IBM  "Max  feas".  matching 
shaky  Federal  support  to  unexamined  soclo- 
therapy  Insensitive  to  the  realities  of  local 
political  power,  yielded  unrealistic  expecta- 
tions which  have  led  with  few  exceptions  to 
frustration  and  bitterness  However,  even  this 
setback  has  served  to  further  the  growing 
organisation  and  morals  of  the  affected 
groups,  factors  to  be  considered  In  the  future 
The  two  major  problems  concerning  the 
delivery  of  medical  care  In  the  cities  are  (1) 
the  funding  of  care,  and  (3)  the  logistics  of 
such  care  Both  of  these  problems,  we  can  be 
certain,  will  be  settled  In  the  political  arena 
They  will  be  approached  from  two  different 
directions:  first,  as  part  of  the  health  care 
system  for  the  whole  country,  now  under 
Intense  consideration  In  Washington;  and 
secondly,  as  part  of  the  general  problem  of 
the  Inner  cities,  similarly  commanding  great 
Interest  there  Funding  Is  likely  to  come.  In 
the  next  several  years,  through  some  form  of 
National  Health  Insurance:  for  center-city 
facilities,  this  will  very  possibly  Involve  pre- 
paid care  on  a  capiutlon  basis.  The  logistics 
matter  may  turn  out  to  be  harder  to  settle 
As  mentioned  before.  It  Is  unlikely  that  the 
solo  general  practitioner  will  ever  reappear 
Some  form  of  comprehensive  group  practice 
seems  most  reasonable  both  from  the  doctor's 
and  the  patient's  point  of  view,  especially  If  It 
can  be  made  accessible  on  a  neighborhood 
basis.  There  are  at  present  many  experiments 
under  way  In  delivering  this  kind  of  care  It 
also  remains  to  be  seen  to  what  extent  other 
health  professionals  can  assume  roles  tradi- 
tionally associated  with  physicians  The  kind 
and  amouflt  of  community  direction  In  the 
delivery  of  services  has  yet  to  be  settled 

A  number  of  dranuttlc  changes  in  attitudes 
and  Interests  In  the  past  several  years  sug- 
gest that  deliberation  and  reeolutlon  of  these 
problems  are  not  far  off.  There  has  been 
rapid  polltlclzatlon  of  the  grodps  In  the  Inner 
city  paralleling  the  polltlclzatlon  of  the 
young,  the  poor,  the  blacks,  and  consumers 
In  general.  Secondly,  there  has  been  Increas- 
ing discontent  and  Impatience  with  the  sys- 
tem per  ae.  heightened  by  an  upewlng  In 
participation  and  muck-raking.  A  great  In- 
crease In  Interest  In  matters  of  health  Is  tak- 
ing place  In  the  public  and  In  the  Congress 
Within  the  health  professions,  there  Is  much 
more  Interest  in  the  delivery  and  the  organi- 
zation of  medical  care,  especially  among  med- 
ical students  and  younger  physicians.  I  be- 
lieve all  theee  changes  are  for  the  good 

Any  changes  In  the  medical  problems  typi- 
cal of  central  cities  which  result  from  relief 
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of  underlying  social  conditions  will  be  long 
ujd  slow  In  coming.  This  Is  not  to  say  that 
these  changes  should  not  be  energetically 
pursued,  but  that  these  general  salvage  op- 
osUons  will  take  more  time  to  achieve  essen- 
tial goals  In  health  than  we  are  willing  to 
accept, 

^at  the  medical  profession,  there  are  sev- 
eral potential  pitfalls  as  these  matters  are 
decided  The  first  will  be  a  failure  to  Identify 
the  goals  of  their  services  with  the  desires  of 
tbe  served.  The  second  will  be  mlsunder- 
ftandlng  of  the  political  process  by  which  the 
future  of  medical  care  In  the  central  cltlee 
vlll  t>e  determined.  The  third,  basic,  and 
most  Important  will  be  the  difficulties  of 
finding  a  pragmatic  path  between  the  Scylla 
of  a  narrow  "medical"  conception  of  the 
problem,  and  the  Cbanrbdls  of  Utopian  holis- 
tic planning  too  grand  to  be  practical. 
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MxDiciNX  AND  Society — New  Issttzs 
(By  Leona  Baumgartner,  MI}.) 

In  the  past  thirty  years  the  effectiveness 
of  medicine  to  diagnose,  treat,  and  prevent 
disease  has  grown  enormously.  To  give  high 
quality  care  to  his  patient  today,  the  doctor 
needs  the  backing  of  a  team  of  experts  In 
many  fields  and  the  output  of  a  vastly 
•ophltrtlcated  technology,  as  well  as  the 
'tender  loving  care"  that  characterized  an 
earlier  day.  And  the  public  Is  now  demand- 
ing that  kind  of  care  as  a  right,  not  as  a 
privilege  to  be  enjoyed  only  by  a  few. 

Health  has  not  had  a  very  high  priority  In 
our  country  In  either  the  governmental  or 
the  private  sector,  but  It  has  certainly  be- 
come a  matter  of  Increasing  public  and  In- 
dividual concern  and  debate,  particularly 
within  the  past  five  years.  The  Inability  to 
get  a  doctor,  to  find  an  empty  bed  In  a 
hospital  or  nursing  home,  and  the  ever- 
increaslng  costs  have  resulted  in  what  has 
become  almoet  a  cliche,  named  the  'health 
crisis".  Even  President  Nixon,  widely  accused 
of  neglecting  health  during  his  administra- 
tion, has  openly  admitted  that  we  are  facing 
a  "crisis'' 

I»  this  term  Justified?  What  is  the  state 

of  health  of  the  people  In  the  United  States? 

Certainly   some    people    receive    as    good 


care  as  can  be  secured  In  the  world.  But, 
In  poverty  ridden  areas  care  Is  negligible,  and 
the  state  of  health  Is  no  better  than  In 
some  underdeveloped  countries.  For  these 
persons,  and  they  number  In  the  tens  of 
millions,  the  crisis  Is  real. 

Though  measures  for  determining  the  state 
of  health  of  a  people  are  not  well  developed, 
it  Is  surprising  that  among  the  highly  In- 
dustrialized countries  the  United  States 
stands  17th  In  Infant  mortality  rates  (1968) . 
We  also  rank  disgracefully  far  down  on  the 
list  of  life  expectancy  for  both  males  and 
females.  Death  rates  for  many  specific  dis- 
eases at  various  ages  are  much  higher  here 
and  In  recent  years  have  been  declining  less 
rapidly  In  the  United  States  than  elsewhere. 
And  oiu-  mortality  rate  Is  not  entirely  asso- 
ciated with  the  higher  rates  found  among 
non-whites.  The  Infant  mortality  rates  for 
whites  here,  for  example,  In  1967  was  higher 
than  the  overall  rate  for  citizens  of  ten  other 
countries.'  * 

All  this  is  happening  despite  the  wealth  of 
our  resources.  We  have,  for  example,  more 
physicians  for  each  1,000  of  the  population 
than  England.  Wales,  and  Sweden.  We  admit 
more  people  to  hospitals,  make  more  visits  to 
physicians,  and  spend  a  larger  percent  of  the 
Oroes  National  Product  on  health  than  they 
do.  But  do  we  get  the  benefits  we  should  for 
the  money  we  8p)end?  » 

Hospitals  are  often  built  where  they  are 
not  needed  or  built  without  regard  for  shifts 
In  population  or  new  highways  which  change 
transportation    patterns.    Patients    stay    In 
them  longer  than  their  medical  needs  de- 
mand, sometimes  because  space  In  nursing 
homes  or  mental  hospitals  Is  not  available  or 
because  no  relatives  are  able  to  take  them 
at  home.  Clinics  operate  at  the  convenience 
of  staff,  not  their  patients.  Many  physicians 
are  "on  the  road"  much  of  the  day  from  their 
suburban   homes   to   their   urban   hospitals, 
from  one  hospital  to  another,  between  home 
calls  (If  any)  and  the  office.  Patients  are  sent 
to  stay  In  hospitals  for  tests  that  could  be 
done  on  an  outpatient  basis;  and  doctors  do 
tasks  those  with  lees  training  can  do  as  well. 
Every  hospital  feels  It  must  provide  the 
latest,  most  sophisticated  treatments,  despite 
cost  or  need  and  without  regard  to  the  ex- 
pected return  In  terms  of  diseases  prevented, 
detected  or  cured  on  each  dollar  Invested. 
Take  a  New  England  city  of  175,000  with 
four  hospitals.  One  already  has  the  radiation 
therapy   equipment   and   staff   necessary   to 
treat  all  the  patients  with  cancer  in  the  en- 
tire city  and  surrounding  area.  No  patients 
go  without  treatment  when  needed.  But  the 
other  three  hospitals  are  scrambling  to  find 
personnel,  space,  and  equipment  so  they,  too, 
will    have    similar   services.    In    the   United 
States  four-fiftliB  of  all  cardiac  operations  In 
1961  were  done  In  99  hospitals;  whereas  some 
800  are  staffed  and  equipped  to  do  them.  Cer- 
tainly all  are  not  necessary,  especially  since 
270  hospitals  reported  no  cases  at  all  that 
year.  The  skills  of  a  cardiac  team  of  some  30 
persons  cannot  be  kept  up  unless  there  are 
100  or  200  cases  a  year.'  Certainly  the  case  for 
reglonallzatlon     of     scarce     and     expensive 
sources  is  clear — or  at  lesist  for  better  coor- 
dination of  services. 

The  crisis  is  In  the  system  through  which 
health  care  Is  delivered  to  people.  To  under- 
stand It,  one  must  understand  the  nature 
of  the  fragmented  system  by  which  civilians 
get  their  health  care.  Though  about  one- 
third  of  the  money  for  it  comes  via  the  gov- 
ernment, the  care  Is  largely  provided  by  the 
private  sector.  And,  Incidentally,  this  frag- 
mentation Is  not  new.  Herodotus  was  struck, 
when  he  visited  Egypt  a  couple  of  thousand 
years  ago,  but  the  proliferation  of  special- 
ists: "Every  physician  Is  for  one  disease  and 
not  for  several",  he  noted,  "and  the  whole 
country  Is  full  of  physicians;  thoee  are  phy- 
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slclans  of  the  eyes,  others  of  the  bead,  others 
of  the  teeth,  others  of  the  belly,  others  of 
obscure  disease." 

The  government  owns  or  operates  few 
health  facilities  and  employs  few  physicians, 
dentists,  and  nurses,  except  for  the  benefit  of 
veterans  and  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
Our  medical  care  system  is  essentially  a  pri- 
vate enterprise  system  run  by  the  hospital 
trustees,  doctors,  professional  societies,  and 
private  companies  which  make  up  the  medi- 
cal-Industrial complex.  It  Is  perhaps  easier 
to  understand  If  contrasted  with  a  business, 
as  Professor  John  Dunlop,  the  Harvard  econ- 
omist has  pointed  out,»  *  A  business  may  be 
said  to  be  based  on  three  elements — the  con- 
sumers, the  entrepreneurs  (manufacturers, 
wholesalers,  retailers,  etc.),  and  the  Institu- 
tions, such  as  banks,  tax  structures,  the 
banking  system,  the  system  of  taxation,  the 
Interest  rate,  schedules  by  which  any  busi- 
ness must  abide. 

The  health  care  system  can  be  divided  into 
similar  components.  First  axe  the  patients  or 
consumers.  Next,  entrepreneurs;  physicians 
with  all  their  super  specialties,  nurses,  social 
workers,  dentists  with  their  sub-divisions, 
pharmacists,  aides  and  technicians  of  many 
kinds,  manufacturers  of  drugs,  appliances 
and  equipment  with  their  advertisers,  sales- 
men, chemists,  etc.  And,  finally,  the  institu- 
tional elements — the  places  where  care  Is 
given — hospitals,  nursing  and  convalescent 
homes,  doctors  offices,  neighborhood  health 
centers. 

In  a  business  the  three  elements  are  con- 
stantly Interacting.  Market  surveys  tell  the 
producers  what  the  public  wants.  A  retailer 
adjusts  his  hours,  at  least  In  part,  so  cus- 
tomers can  be  served,  and  he  locates  the 
outlets  for  his  goods  or  secures  where  cus- 
tomers can  shop  conveniently.  The  housewife 
returns  the  gadget  that  doesn't  work  for  a 
replacement  or  a  refund.  Both  customer  and 
producer  react  to  the  supply  of  money. 

In  contrast,  there  Is  little  interaction  In 
the  health  system.  It  has  taken  years  to  get 
clinics,  used  largely  by  working  people, to  open 
In  the  evening  or  on  Saturdays.  The  mech- 
anisms for  customer  complaints  common 
In  the  business  world  are  virtually  unknown 
In  the  health  world.  The.-k>fty  Institutions 
are  slow  to  respond  to  changes  In  consumer 
needs  Hospitals  expand  but  don't  plan  for 
patients  who  could  be  discharged  earlier  Into 
simpler,  less  expensive  facilities.  TTiey  often 
disregard  the  building  plans  of  neighboring 
hospitals,  establishing  units  that  are  too 
small  to  operate  efficiently.  And  even  among 
the  entrepreneurs  there  Is  far  too  little  In- 
teraction. A  specialist  may  take  over  one  part 
of  a  patient's  anatomy  but  not  let  a  col- 
league, who  assumed  Jurisdiction  over  an- 
other part,  know  his  diagnosis  or  advice. 

Both  the  economic  and  health  care  systems 
are  obviously  affected  by  changes  In  the 
society  in  which  they  operate.  However,  the 
former  usually  reacts  more  quickly  than 
the  latter.  One  example — the  sudden  post  wax 
rise  In  the  birth  rate  led  to  an  unprecedented 
number  of  Infants — and  later  of  teenagers. 
Clothes,  toys,  supplies  for  Infants  appeared 
everywhere,  even  In  airports  and  comer  drug 
stores.  I  was  always  amused  that  manu- 
facturers of  Infant  wear  celled  me.  as  Com- 
missioner of  Health  In  New  York  City,  each 
New  Year  for  prediction  of  the  probable 
change  in  numbers  of  births.  Obstetricians, 
pediatricians,  and  hospitals  never  did.  Teen- 
age departmente  In  stores  and  magazines  for 
teens  appeared  long  before  clinics  for 
adolescents    In    hospitals. 

But  enough  of  these  comparisons.  My 
main  purpose  Is  to  emphasize  that  the  social 
and  economic  facts  of  contemporary  Ameri- 
can society  are  very  rapidly  forcing  change 
on  tee  system  through  which  medical  care 
Is  delivered.  I  shall  discuss  five  key  develop- 
ments. They  are  unrelated  and  overlapping. 
1.  The    raipd    accumulation    of   scientific 
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knotoledge — Itiomedical  and  technological  (s 

the  first. 

Exp«rlence  In  World  War  11  produced 
evidence  of  the  value  of  rese&rch  and  de- 
velopment. The  development  of  the  atom 
bomb  gave  an  enormous  Impetus  to  so  called 
R  and  D  activities — and  the  launching  of 
sputnik  gave  another  push.  Companies  which 
had  never  had  research  divisions  found  them 
essential  Since  the  War.  federal  expenditures 
for  biomedical  research  rose  from  $50  mil- 
lion to  $1200  million  a  year.  New  facts  and 
Insights  on  how  the  body  functions,  on  how 
various  abnormalities  occured,  how  disease 
develops,  as  well  as  new  methods  of  preven- 
tion and  new  cures,  come  rolling  In  like  the 
endless  breakers  on  a  vast  beach. 

Simultaneously,  dramatic  developments  in 
other  scientific-technological  fields  are  avail- 
able for  adaptation  In  the  health  field — the 
transistor,  computer,  television.  Isotopes,  new 
fibers  and  materials,  etc  The  social  and  be- 
havioral scientists  develop  new  approaches. 
better  understanding  of  human  and  social 
behavior  Within  the  past  two  decades,  the 
health  care  system  has  been  faced  with  an 
unprecedented  body  of  knowledge  to  adapt 
and  to  apply  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

The  new  knowledge,  despite  Its  great  value 
In  Improving  care  of  oatlents,  serves  In  one 
sense  to  complicate  the  delivery  of  services. 
It  led  and  continues  to  lead  to  greater  and 
greater  specialization.  No  one  physician, 
surgeon,  nurse  can  keep  up.  Thus,  the  frag- 
mentation of  care  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  patient  becomes  more  frustrating. 

2.  Rapidly  rising  costs. 

A  second  major  force  which  Is  precipitat- 
ing change  In  the  delivery  of  health  care  is 
Its  rapidly  rising  cost.  In  1929  the  totaJ  bill 
for  health  in  the  United  States  accounted 
for  316  percent  of  the  Gross  National  Prod- 
uct— In  1969  for  67  percent  with  actual 
figures  rising  from  $3  6  to  60  3  billion.  And 
If  the  National  Health  Insurance  system  be- 
comes law.  as  many  observers  are  not  pre- 
dicting, the  estimate  is  that  the  proportion 
we  spend  for  health  will  rise  to  8  or  10 
percent  of  ONP — or  even  more  than  8  percent 
we  now  spend  for  defense  purposes  looking 
at  these  flgm-es  from  the  point  of  the  Indi- 
vidual, this  has  meant  a  rise  on  the  average 
of  from  $29  64  In  1929  to  $296.75  per  year 
In  1969  Costs  have  been  accelerating  Just 
between  1965  and  1969  our  annual  per  capita 
expenditure  for  health  rose  47  percent.  Hos- 
pital costs  are  now  rising  by  around  16  per- 
cent a  year.  Health  has  Indeed  become  "Big 
Business".'  •  •  both  In  terms  of  dollars  budg- 
eted and  In  terms  of  numbers  of  persons  em- 
ployed. It  Is  also  a  rapidly  growing  business. 

A  large  Increase  In  federal  spending  for 
health  came  after  1963.  when  Medicaid  and 
Medicare  programs  were  Inaugurated  In  re- 
sponse to  the  needs  of  the  aged  and  the  poor. 
Total  federal  expenditures  rose  from  $3  to 
$12.7  billion.  The  new  money  went  largely 
Into  paying  for  care — by  doctors,  hospitals, 
nursing  homes.  Very  little,  shockingly,  was 
allocated  specifically  to  Improving  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  already  beMy  overloaded  and 
fragmented  system  to  cope  with  the  new  load. 
So  we  have  demonstrated  that  Increasing 
purchasing  power  by  Itself  is  not  sufficient — 
the  system  simply  cannot  respond  rapidly 
enough.  There  must  be  more  concern  for 
recM-ganlzlng  the  system  and  particularly  for 
enlarging  Its  capacity  to  give  service.  We 
must  find  more  methoids  to  pay  for  care  pref- 
erably through  a  prepayment  Insurance 
mechanism  and  more  group  practices.  At  the 
same  time,  funds  for  research  cannot  be 
eliminated.  New  discoveries  are  Important 
to  Improving  patient  care  and  to  contrrtllng 
costs.  The  discovery  of  an  effective  polio  vac- 
cine not  only  saved  Uvea  but  millions  of  dol- 
lars as  well  In  respirators  and  rehabilitation 
services  no  longer  needed — not  to  mention 
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the  enormous  human  savings  In  terms  of 
lifelong  disability  and  dependency  prevented. 
Suggestions  that  research  be  abandoned  to 
pay  tor  services  are  self-defeating.  A  better 
balance  may  be  needed,  but  both  are  essential 
for  both  Increasing  the  capacity  of  the  system 
to  give  care. 

3.  Shortages  of  personnel — physicians,  den- 
tists, nurses  and  many  kinds  of  persons  allied 
with  them  are  a  third  major  force  pressing  on 
the  health  system. 

To  be  sure,  part  of  that  problem  Is  mal- 
distribution— with  the  Inner  city  and  rural 
areas  having  only  a  handful  of  overworked 
and  aging  physicians  Blumberg  for  example, 
found  physicians  working  over  a  60-hour 
week,  struggling  to  keep  up  with  the  load." 
Pew  young  doctors  are  attracted  to  rural 
or  ghetto  areas  and  will  not  be  until  the 
system  Is  changed  There  Is  maldistribution, 
too.  In  the  kinds  of  physicians  In  practice 
with  the  general  practitioner  absorbing  the 
lion's  share  of  the  work  load.  Twenty-four 
percent  of  physicians  are  so-called  general 
practitioners — yet  64  percent  of  all  visits  to 
physicians  are  made  to  the  general  practi- 
tioner. To  be  sure.  Internists,  and  pediatri- 
cians can  and  do  give  general  care  to  their 
patients,  but  their  numbers  are  Increasing 
lees  rapidly  than  surgeons  of  whom  there 
are  probably  already  enough.  Many  studies 
Indicate  that  If  present  trends  continue,  it 
will  be  Increasingly  difficult.  If  not  Impossible, 
to  find  a  physician  In  the  smaller  towns  and 
cities  by  1980.  In  fact,  there  Is  evidence  that 
people  are  already  paying  fewer  visits  to 
doctors" 

A  few  manpower  experts  have  argued  that 
the  problem  can  be  solved  without  more  doc- 
tors If  the  system  Is  altered,  but  the  con- 
sensus Is  growing  that  this  Is  not  true.  The 
Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education 
has  Jiiat  Issued  a  report  on  medical  and  den- 
tal education.  It  argues  for  a  60  percent  In- 
crease In  doctors  and  a  20  percent  Increase 
m  dentists  during  the  next  decade."  In  any 
event,  the  way  we  use  physicians  must 
change."^ 

Wider  use  of  other  health  personnel,  care- 
fully trained  assistants  to  do  what  the  highly 
trained  doctor,  dentist,  or  nurse  now  do.  of 
aides  of  various  sorts  Is  essential.  Already 
there  are  an  average  of  ten  such  persons  for 
each  physician " — and  the  ratio  has  risen 
steadily.  Professional  vested  interests,  li- 
censing laws.  Increasing  amounts  paid  in 
compensation  cases,  and  the  greater  bulk  of 
malpractice  suits  being  filed  are  road  blocks 
In  the  use  of  such  people  But  the  larger 
numbers  of  educated  young  people,  the 
growth  of  the  community  colleges.  Job  train- 
ing programs  of  all  kinds,  use  of  the  medi- 
cal corpsmen  trained  by  the  Armed  Forces, 
extending  the  roles  of  nurses — all  make  an 
Increase  In  the  numbers  of  so-called  allied 
health  personnel  seem  more  and  more 
feasible. 

4.  Changes  in  people. 

A  fourth  factor  to  be  taken  Into  considera- 
tion In  Improving  health  care  are  the  changes 
In  the  way  In  which  the  people  the  system 
serves  are  changing.  In  this  country  we  are 
growing  younger  faster  than  we  are  becom- 
ing older:  half  of  us  are  now  under  age 
twenty-eight.  And  though  the  rate  of  popu- 
lation Increese  is  now  Blowing  down  and  may 
slow  down  even  more,  larger  numbers  still 
must  be  cared  for.  Including  those  not  now 
receiving  care.  There  are  also  changes  In  the 
type  of  diseases  people  have.  Medical  science 
can  not  cope  with  an  ever-increasing  number 
of  man's  Ills — from  congenital  defects  to 
worn-out  kidneys  and  hearts — and  so  the 
numbers  of  persons  with  chronic  conditions 
In  need  of  continuing  surveillance  Is  Increas- 
ing. The  dominant  killers  are  still  cancer 
and  arteriosclerotic  heart  disease — but  the 
major  load  of  medical  ci»re  lies  in  care  of  pa- 
tients with  arthritis,  diabetes,  allergies, 
chronic  pulmonary  disease,  respiratory  dis- 
ease, psychosomatic  and  mental  Illness,  care 


of  the  well  child  and  a  host  of  other  condi- 
tions usually  requiring  the  specialized  care 
on  a  continuing  basis — not  Just  care  during 
an  episode  of  acute  Illness.  Of  course,  such 
persons  may  still  need  expensive,  highly  so- 
phisticated care  in  a  hospital  from  time  to 
time. 

The  people  are  better  educated  too.  With 
guidance  they  can  be  taught  to  do  much 
more  about  their  own  health — though  It  may 
take  years  for  the  health  iKvfesslonals  to 
realise  the  change  and  accept  the  patient  u 
potentially  a  key  member  of  the  health  team, 
so  to  speak. 

In  still  another  way.  patients  and  par- 
ticularly the  poor,  the  underprivileged  are 
demanding  to  be  on  the  health  team.  Their 
demands  are  rooted  In  anger  and  exaspera- 
tion after  years  of  waiting  hours  on  hard 
benches  In  clinics  while  losing  a  precious 
day's  pay.  In  being  treated  In  a  manner  which 
Is  brusque.  Impersonal,  and  devoid  of  human 
dignity,  and  In  going  from  one  clinic  to 
another.  Not  long  ago  a  colleague  described 
this  scene  In  a  large  New  York  municipal 
hospital : 

"Women  with  children  underfoot  and  In 
arms  stand  waiting  because  there  Is  no  place 
for  them  to  sit.  Mobs  mill  about  like  so 
many  lost  cattle  Above  the  scene  there  Is 
one  constant  cacophony  of  sound — sound 
rising,  falling,  swooping,  circling — that  rises 
to  a  din  that  Is  deafening  .  .  ."  » 

Even  the  rich  have  grown  weary  of  being 
shunted  from  one  specialist  to  another  and 
of  waiting  three  weeks  for  an  appointment  to 
see  any  physician.  All  over  the  land,  there 
Is  a  feeling  that  "our  health  Is  too  Important 
to  be  left  to  the  doctors" — of  grave  doubts 
about  whether  the  professionals  really  know 
how  to  run  the  railroad.  In  the  Inner  city, 
minority  groups  will  no  longer  accept  health 
services  planned  only  by  doctors  and  experts. 
They  demand  a  part  In  making  the  decisions. 
This  is  a  new  development. 

In  a  society  that  Is  becoming  more  and 
more  depersonalized,  the  cry  for  Individual 
care,  for  the  human  touch  in  medical  care, 
as  well  as  the  latest  and  best  science  has 
to  offer.  Is  loud  and  clear  from  rich  and  poor. 
Another  facet  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
coin  Is  the  great  expectations  people  have  of 
modem  medicine.  It  can.  it  must,  it  should 
do  everything.  We  take  for  granted  an  un- 
ending parade  cf  new  miracles,  drugs,  trans- 
plants, cures  for  all  diseases — including 
social  conditions  of  many  kinds  even  though 
their  causes  are  still  far  from  being  under- 
stood. Nothing  is  too  difficult  for  modern 
science.  This,  despite  a  growing  distrust  of 
the  scientist. 

So  the  health  care  system  is  faced  simul- 
taneously with  more  psople.  young  and  old, 
more  chronic  disease  which  demands  con- 
tinuing surveillance,  ever  greater  expecta- 
tions of  what  can  be  done  and  ever-Increas- 
ing disenchantment  with  the  ability  of  the 
health  care  system  to  give  high  quality  care 
to  all. 
5.  Changing  professional  attitudes 
A  fifth  new  force  Is  the  changing  attitude 
In  some  professional  societies.  In  health  pro- 
fessional schools,  and.  above  all.  among  stu- 
dents in  these  schools  For  example,  the 
American  Public  Health  Association,  com- 
pletely reorganized  within  the  past  two  years, 
has  opened  Its  membership  to  consumers  and 
Is  experimenting  with  giving  them  a  greater 
voice  In  the  affairs  of  the  Association.  An  In- 
creasing p>ercentage  of  medical  students  Is 
fciterested  In  personally  Intervening  to  change 
the  health  care  delivery  system.  They  want 
to  learn  more  than  biochemistry  and  neuro- 
surgery. They  want  to  know  about  contro- 
versial matters  and  broad  social  problenu. 
national  health  Insurance,  abortion,  the  en- 
vironment, drug  addiction,  genetic  manip- 
ulation, use  of  physicians'  assistants.  They 
take  courses  in  public  administration,  com- 
puter technology,  economics  of  medical  care. 
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Tbey  work  along  with  dental  and  nursing 
students  on  their  own  time  In  ghetto  clinics 
or  in  niral  poverty  areas.  A  few  Identify  with 
activist  citizen  groups  and  represent  points 
of  view  of  such  groups  to  the  administration 
of  the  medical  school.  They  demand  a  larger 
number  of  students  of  minority  groups  and 
Ijelp  recruit  them.  Dr.  Daniel  Punkensteln, 
who  has  studied  students  at  Harvard  Medical 
gchool  for  many  years  noted  a  major  shift 
from  a  scientific  and  research  focus  that 
characterized  the  1960'8  and  1960's.  He  says 
of  a  recent  class:  Their  personal  character- 
istics and  career  plan  can  best  be  described 
as  appropriate  to  the  community  era  of 
medicine  in  which  health  care  would 
be  delivered  to  all  segments  of  our  society 
iltiiout  regard  to  financial  means,  In  which 
action  would  be  taken  on  social  factors  that 
Impede  health  and  breec".  disease.  leading  to 
true  preventive  medicine,  and  larger  numbers 
of  students  from  minority  groups  would  be 
provided  with  the  opportunity  of  becoming 
physicians."  >" 

And  faculties  are  responding.  Changing 
the  curriculum  Is  the  name  of  the  game  In 
most  medical  schools  and  many  dental  and 
nursing  schools.  The  schools  are  developing 
an  Interest  In  the  communities  around  them. 
And  they  are  certainly  embarked  on  exten- 
sive programs  of  self-analysis,  all  of  which 
gxiger  well  for  the  future. 

It  Is  perhaps  significant  to  note  in  pass- 
ing another  complicating  factor  in  the  pic- 
ture—a factor  that  probably  will  continue,  as 
It  has  In  the  past,  to  Impede  change.  The 
pbyslclan,  like  the  Judge,  in  taking  respon- 
sibility for  life  and  death  of  one  individual 
comes  to  rely  heavily  or.  his  own  skill.  There 
develops  a  kind  of  arrogance,  an  air  that 
says.  "I  know  what  is  good  for  you — I  will 
take  care  of  you".  If  we  are  acutely  ill.  this  la 
very  comforting.  Perhaps  this  is  why  Ameri- 
cans who  complain  most  bitterly  about  the 
state  of  health,  affairs  like  their  own  per- 
sonal physicians.  But  it  makes  change  dif- 
ficult for  the  physician.  And  he  sees  few 
patients  who  are  not  under  his  own  care  so  he 
Is  unaware,  for  example,  of  the  care  the  poor 
get  or  of  those  who  get  no  care.  The  special- 
ist Is  often  Interested  in  but  one  of  the 
patient's  complaints  and  loses  Interest  in  the 
patient  as  a  person.  The  specialist  gets  paid 
more,  and  his  brilliant  technical  skill  re- 
ceives wide  acclaim.  Being  human,  the  phy- 
sician resents  being  considered  second 
class — and  so  the  ambition  of  most  students, 
until  recently,  has  been  to  become  a  spec- 
ialist. The  attitude  that  doctors  know  and 
consumers  don't  has  also  been  passed  on  to 
students,  too.  Hospitals  don't  wish  to  be  sec- 
ond class  either — and  they  believe  they 
know  what  their  communities  need.  Trustees 
and  staffs  consider  having  all  the  latest 
equipment  and  full  complement  and  spec- 
ialists— brain  surgeons,  transplant  and  car- 
diac surgeons — etc. — essential  to  being  first 
class.  Such  staff  knows,  they  believe,  what 
the  community  needs.  Do  they?  And  they 
find  change  difficult. 

Caring  well  for  the  90  percent  of  man's 
m» — the  more  common  complaints  can 
make  a  doctor  and  hospital  first-class  too. 
The  community  hospital  need  not  do  every- 
thing if  it  has  a  working  relationship  with  a 
hospital  that  has  what  it  doesn't  have.  But 
changing  these  practices  Involves  changes  in 
the  attitude  of  both  physicians  and  hos- 
pitals. 

These  forces,  the  rapid  acctimulation  of 
new  knowledge,  the  rapidly  rising  costs,  the 
shortages  of  health  personnel,  the  differ- 
ences in  the  people  served,  and  the  chang- 
ing attitudes  of  professional  groups — along 
with  other  forces  (urbanization,  changing 
patterns  of  family  life,  unionization  of 
health  workers,  the  psychological  effects  of 
our  increasing  complex  society,  for  example) 
»*«n  to  make  vast  changes  In  health  care 
Inevitable. 

What   form   will    change    take?    There   Is 


little  agreement — certainly  not  on  any  one 
overall  scheme  for  the  nation.  This  Is  fortu- 
nate, for  it  provides  an  opp>ortunlty  to  try 
different  patterns— ones  which  may  well  fit 
the  different  problems  found  in  different 
parts  of  this  country. 

It  seems  more  probable  that  changes  In 
the  health  care  system  will  come  bit  by  bit. 
Political  problems  are  Involved.  Politics  has 
been  broadly  defined  as  the  art  of  the  pos- 
sible. So  it  may  be  with  adapting  the  out- 
dated health  care  system  to  today's  needs. 
The  \'agarie8  of  human  nature,  the  vested 
Interests  and  actions  of  many  different  hu- 
man beings,  the  cross  currents  of  our  eco- 
nomic and  social  upheavals  are  Involved.  The 
bargaining  will  be  prolonged. 

There  is  a  growing  understanding  In  my 
opinion,  on  the  Importance  of  several  pKJints. 

1.  Finding  better  ways  to  deliver  health 
care  must  become  as  prestigious  and  well 
supported  a  pursuit  as  research  in  molecular 
biology.  He'\lth  services  research,  as  it  is  being 
called,  demands  the  attention  of  the  best 
minds  In  the  nation. 

2.  We  must  make  much  greater  use  of 
allied  health  professionals  and  new  types 
must  be  developed. 

3.  The  increasing  collaboration  of  econo- 
mist, engineer,  behavioral  scientist,  and 
health  worker  will  bring  more  automation, 
but.  hopefully,  without  loss  of  the  tender 
loving  care  side  of  medical  practice  that 
means  so  much  to  i>atlents. 

4.  Reglonallzation  of  services  is  imperative. 
Isolated  health  facilities  must  be  brought 
together  to  make  the  most  effective  use  of 
scarce  personnel  and  expensive  facilities  and 
equipment.  The  less  sophisticated  technol- 
ogies should  be  made  more  accessible  to 
those  served — but  decentralization  and  du- 
plication of  the  more  sophisticated  must  be 
avoided. 

5.  We  must  lncorp)orate  much  more  preven- 
tive, ambulatory  and  home  care  Into  our 
health  system. 

6.  We  must  lower  the  economic  barriers  to 
quality  health  care  so  that  good  care  really 
will  be  available  to  all. 

We  know,  in  sum,  what  must  be  done.  And, 
difficult  as  the  problems  seem,  they  are  not 
Insoluble.  If  we  Invested  no  more  energy, 
money  and  intellect  in  finding  new  ways  and 
means  than  we  now  do  in  perpetuating  the 
old  ones — we  might  all  surprise  ourselves  by 
achieving,  to  a  very  great  extent,  what  must 
be  achieved  in  the  field  of  health  care. 
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FAIR  CREDIT  BILLING  DATE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  February  8,  1971,  I  introduced 
S.  652.  the  Fair  Credit  Billing  Act.  This 
act  would  protect  consumers  against  un- 
fair and  careless  billing  practices.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  652 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  this  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Fair  Credit  Billing  Act". 

Sec.  2.  election  127  of  the  TVuth  in  Lending 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  1637)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) 
a  new  paragraph  as  follows : 

"(8)  The  protection  provided  by  section 
161  to  an  obligor  under  anv  such  account  in 
the  event  of  an  erroneous  billing."; 

(2)  by  amendlner  subsection  (b)  (2)  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(2)  The  amount  and  date  of  each  exten- 
sion of  credit  during  the  period,  the  vendors 
and /or  creditors  involved,  and.  If  a  purchase 
was  Involved,  a  brief  identification  of  the 
goods  or  services  purchased.": 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (b) 
new  paragraphs  as  follows: 

"(11)  The  right  of  the  obligor  and  the 
obligations  of  the  creditor  under  section  161 
in  the  event  the  obligor  believes  there  is  an 
error  in  the  statement  of  his  account  and 
gives  written  notice  thereof  to  the  creditor; 

"(12)  The  address  and  telephone  number 
to  be  used  as  a  contact  between  the  obligor 
and  the  creditor  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
requests  by  the  obligor  to  correct  mistakes 
or  make  adiustments  to  the  obligor's  billing 
statement.*". 

Sec.  3.  The  Truth  In  Lending  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1601-1655)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  chapter  as  follows: 

"Chapter  4— CREDIT  BILLING 

"See. 

"161.  Correction  of  billing  errors. 
"162.  Regulation  of  credit  reporta. 
"163.  Length  of  billing  i)eriod. 
"164.  Credit  for  partial  payments. 
"165.  Prohibition   of  minimum  charges. 

168.  Prohibition  of  offsets. 

"167.  Crediting  payments  on  date  of  receipt. 
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"168.  Crediting  exc««s  payments 

"106.  Rights  of  cre<llt  card  customers. 

"170.  Use  of  cash  discounts. 

"171.  Ctvll  penaltlea. 

"I  191.  Oorreotlon  of  billing  errors 

"(a)  If  a  creditor,  having  transmitted  to  an 
obligor  a  statement  of  the  obligor's  account 
la  connection  with  an  extension  of  consumer 
credit,  receives  a  written  notice  from  the 
obligor  In  which  the  obligor — 

"(1)  directs  the  attention  of  the  creditor 
to  an  amount  shown  in  the  statement  as  ow- 
ing from  the  obligor,  which  the  obligor  be- 
itevee  to  be  In  error  in  whole  or  In  part,  or 
seeks  additional  clarlflcatlon  with  respect  to 
such  statement, 

"(2)  Indicates  the  amount  (If  any)  by 
which  the  amount  shown  In  the  statement  Is 
^eater  or  less  than  the  sum  believed  to  be 
owing  to  the  creditor  by  the  obligor,  and 

"(3)   sets  forth  the  reasons  of  the  obligor 
for  the  belief  that  the  bill  is  In  error  or  re- 
quires additional  clarlflcatlon, 
the  creditor  shall — 

"(A)  not  later  than  ten  days  sifter  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  notice,  send  a  written  acknowl- 
edgement thereof  to  the  obligor,  and 

"(B)  not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the 
receipt  of  the  notice  and  prior  to  taking  any 
action  to  collect  the  amount,  or  any  part 
thereof,  believed  to  be  In  error — 

"(t)  make  appropriate  corrections  In  the 
account  of  the  obligor  and  transmit  to  the 
obligor  a  statement  of  his  accotmt  which 
has  been  revised  so  as  to  show  the  correc- 
tions, or 

(U)  send  a  written  explanation  to  the 
obligor  setting  forth  the  reasons  why  the 
creditor  believes  the  account  of  the  obligor 
was  correctly  shown  in  the  statement  to- 
gether with  copies  of  documentary  evidence 
of  the  obligor's  Indebtedness  after  having 
conducted  an  Investigation  In  response  to 
the  obligor's  written  notice. 

"(b)  Any  creditor,  having  received  a  notice 
from  an  obligor  as  provided  In  subsection 
(a),  who  falls  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  that  BubMctlon — 

"(1)  forfeits  any  right  to  collect  from  the 
obligor  the  amount  shown  In  any  statement 
of  the  obligor's  account  which  the  obligor 
believes  to  be  In  error  and  has  specified  In 
such  notice  In  the  manner  prescribed  In 
clause  (3)  of  such  subsection.  Including  any 
finance  charge  or  other  charge  Imposed  by 
the  creditor  in  connection  with  the  amount 
so  specified;  and 

"(3)  If  such  amount  Is  In  fact  an  error. 
Is  liable  to  the  obligor  In  an  amount  equal 
to  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  the  actual  damages  sustained  by  the 
obligor  as  a  result  of  the  failure  of  the  credi- 
tor to  comply  with  such  section: 

"(B)  $100  or  three  times  the  amount  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (1),  wMohever  Is  the 
greater:  and 

"(C)   m  the  ease  of  any  suocessful  action 
to  enforce  the  foregoing  liability,  the  costs 
of  the  action  together  with  a  reasonable  at- 
torney* fee  as  determined  by  the  ootirt, 
"!  183.  Regulation  of  credit  reports 

"(a)  After  receiving  a  notice  from  an 
obligor  as  provided  In  section  181,  a  creditor 
may  not  directly  or  Indirectly  threaten  the 
obligor  with  consequences  adverse  to  his 
credit  rmttng  or  credit  standing  until  the 
creditor  has  met  the  requirements  of  section 
181  and  allowed  the  obligor  thirty  day* 
thereafter  to  make  payment. 

"(b)  Any  creditor  who  reports  adverse 
credit  Information  conoemlng  a  disputed 
amount  allegedly  owed  by  the  obligor  in  con- 
nection with  a  consumer  credit  transaction 
to  a  consumer  reporting  agency,  as  defined  In 
section  603(f)  of  thU  Act.  or  to  any  othw 
third  party  shall  first  notify  the  obligor  of 
the  name  and  address  of  the  parties  to  whom 
such  Information  is  reported  together  with  a 
OOS7  ta  Um  riport. 


"(c)  A  creditor  may  not  report  as  delin- 
quent the  accovmt  of  an  obligor  to  a  con- 
sumer reporting  agency  after  receiving  a  no- 
tice from  the  obligor  as  provided  In  section 
161  without  also  reporting  that  the  account 
Ls  In  dispute  and  furnishing  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  obligor's  contention.  A  creditor 
shall  report  any  subsequent  disposition  of 
any  such  disputed  account  to  any  consumer 
reporting  agency  to  whom  It  has  previously 
reported  the  account  as  delinquent. 
'i  163.  Length  of  billing  period 

"Where  a  creditor  operates  an  open-end 
credit  plan  under  the  terms  of  which  an 
obligor  has  the  option  of  avoiding  the  pay- 
ment of  a  finance  charge  by  paying  the  out- 
standing balance  In  full  within  a  specified 
period  of  time,  a  finance  charge  may  not  be 
Imposed  unless  a  statement  of  the  outstand- 
ing balance  upon  which  the  finance  charge 
for  that  period  Is  based  Is  mailed  at  least 
twenty-one  days  prior  to  the  date  by  which 
payment  must  be  made  in  order  to  avoid 
Imposition  of  that  finance  charge. 

"1164.  Credit  for  partial  payments 

"Any  creditor  who  operates  an  open-end 
credit  plan  under  which  the  obligor  has  the 
option  of  avoiding  the  Imposition  of  a  finance 
charge  by  paying  the  opening  balance  In  his 
account  In  full  within  a  specified  period  of 
time  shall  compute  the  finance  charge  by 
applying  a  periodic  rate  or  rates  to  the 
amount  represented  by  the  opening  balance 
reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  all  pay- 
ments and  other  adjustments  received  and 
credited  to  the  obligor's  account  during  such 
period. 

■J  188.  Prohibition  of  minim imi  charges 

"No   creditor   who   operates   an    open-end 
credit  plan  shall  impose  a  minimum  finance 
charge  on  the  periodic  billing  statement. 
"i  166.  ProfalblUon  of  offsets 

"Notwithstanding  any  agreement  to  the 
contrary,  no  credit  card  Issuer  shall  ofl'set  a 
cardholder's  lnd(»btedness  against  funds  of 
the  cardholder  held  on  deposit  with  the  card 
Issuer.  This  section  does  not  annul  the  right 
under  SUte  law  of  a  card  Issuer  to  attach 
funds  of  a  cardholder  held  on  deposit  with 
the  card  Issuer  if  that  remedy  Is  available 
to  creditors  generally. 

"J  167.  Crediting  payments  on  date  of  receipt 
"Any  creditor  who  operates  an  open-end 
credit  plan  shall  credit  paymenu  to  an  obli- 
gor's account  based  on  the  date  of  actual 
receipt  of  such  payment  by  the  creditor  or 
his  agent. 

■■§  168.  Crediting  excees  payments 

"Whenever  an  obligor  transmits  funds  to  a 
creditor  In  excess  of  the  total  balance  due 
on  an  open-end  credit  account,  the  creditor 
shall  promptly  refund  the  amount  of  pay- 
ment in  excess  of  such  balance  or  promptly 
credit  such  excess  amount  to  the  obligor's 
account.  If  an  obligor  has  an  outstanding 
credit  balance  at  the  close  of  any  billing 
period,  the  creditor  shall  disclose,  on  the 
periodic  billing  statement  tnunedlately  fol- 
lowing  such  period,  that  the  obligor  Is  en- 
titled upon  request  to  a  prompt  refund  of 
any  credit  balance.  Any  creditor  receiving 
such  a  request  shall  promptly  refund  the 
amount  of  the  credit  balance  requested  by 
the  obligor. 

■11168.  Rights  of  credit  customers 

"A  card  Issuer  who  has  Issued  a  credit  card 
to  a  cardholder  shall  be  subject  to  all  claims 
and  defenses  arising  out  of  any  transaction 
In  which  the  credit  card  Is  used  as  a  method 
of  payment  or  extension  of  credit. 
}  170  Use  of  cash  discounts 
"(a)  With  respect  to  a  credit  card  which 
may  be  used  for  extexislons  of  credit  in  sales 
transactions  In  which  the  seller  may  be  a 
person  other  than  the  card  Issuer,  the  card 
Issuer  may  not,  by  contract  or  otherwise,  pro- 
hibit such  sellers  from  oSerlng  a  discount  to 


a   cardholder   to    Induce   payment   In   cash 
rather  than  the  use  of  a  credit  card. 

"(b)  With  respect  to  any  sales  transaction, 
any  discount  not  in  excess  of  0  per  oentum' 
offered  by  the  seller  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
ducing the  payment  of  cash  at  the  time  of 
the  transaction  rather  than  the  use  of  credit 
shall  not  constitute  a  finance  charge  as  de- 
fined under  section  106  provided  such  a  dis- 
count Is  offered  to  all  prospective  buyers  and 
Its  availability  Is  disclosed  to  all  prospective 
buyers  clearly  and  conspicuously  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Board. 
"I  171.  ClvU  penalties 

"Any  person  who  falls  to  comply  with  any 
requirement  Imposed  under  this  chapter  (ex- 
cept for  section  161 )  with  respect  to  any  con- 
sumer  Is  liable  to  that  consumer  In  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of — 

"(1)  any  actual  damages  sustained  by  the 
consumer  as  a  result  of  the  failure; 

"(2)  punitive  damages  of  tlOO  or  such 
greater  amount  as  the  court  may  allow;  and 

"  (3)  In  the  case  of  any  successful  action  to 
enforce  any  liability  under  this  section,  the 
costs  of  the  action  together  with  reasonable 
attorney's  fees  as  determined  by  the  court." 

Sac.  4.  This  Act  takes  effect  upon  the  ex- 
piration of  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  date  of  Its  enactment 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  HEALTH 
MESSAGE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  yesterday, 
President  Nixon  sent  to  Congress  a  com- 
prehensive health  message.  This  message 
recognizes  the  present  health  care  crlslg 
in  our  Nation,  sind  proposes  six  broad 
areas  through  which  the  the  administra- 
tion believes  present  shortcomings  can 
be  minimized  or  eliminated. 

President  Nixon  emphasizes  both  the 
necessity  of  preventive  health  and  a  re- 
organization of  the  present  health  sys- 
tem. And,  of  major  Importance  Is  his  re- 
newed promise  that  "no  American  family 
will  be  prevented  from  obtaining  basic 
medical  care  bv  inability  to  pay."  In 
meeting  this  pledge.  President  Nixon 
proposes  a  health  system  built  upon  the 
strong  points  of  the  present  health  sys- 
tem. And  he  proposes  a  system  whereby 
the  private  sector  will  have  maximum 
opportunity  for  participation, 

Mr.  President,  these  proposals  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon  to  solve  our  Nation's  health 
crises  are  only  one  of  several  that  have 
been  advanced  in  recent  days.  President 
Nixon  and  members  of  his  staff  have 
spent  thousands  of  hours  In  their  consid- 
eration. And  they  have  arrived  at  this 
approach  as  being  most  suitable  for  meet- 
ing our  health  needs,  while  still  remain- 
ing manageable  within  our  Federal  re- 
sourcM.  ' 

In  the  near  future,  legislation  dellnlat- 
Ing  these  provisions  will  be  sent  to  Con- 
gress. I  hope  that  early  hearings  will 
be  held  so  we  cam  be  fully  aware  of  this 
proposal's  ramifications.  And  so.  as  we 
Judge  its  advantages  or  disadvantages  In 
the  light  of  other  proposals,  we  may  en- 
gage In  open  and  honest  debate. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
92d  Congress  will  be  a  landmark  session 
of  cooperation  and  success  In  the  attempt 
to  solve  the  Nation's  health  crisis.  As 
recently  Implied  by  Secretary  Richard- 
son, our  goal  should  be  to  allow  the 
wealthiest  Nation  In  the  world  to  also  be 
the  healthleflt. 


february  19,  1971 
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THE  WELFARE  MYTHS 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr,  President,  the 
existence  of  widespread  and  chronic 
poverty  in  the  United  States  and  the 
dismal  failure  of  existing  welfare  pro- 
grams are  among  the  most  critical 
domestic  problems  that  we  face.  The  Sen- 
ate stalemate  last  session  over  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  welfare  reform  was  itself 
a  decision  to  maintain  the  present 
welfare  system  which  is  inadequate, 
tnequitable,  inhuman,  and  fiscally  bur- 
densome. Millions  of  Americans  will  con- 
tinue to  live  wasted  lives  in  the  midst  of 
the  highest  level  of  affluence  and  abim- 
d&nce  ever  known  to  man. 

Much  of  the  national  debate  about 
poverty  and  welfare  reform  has  resolved 
around  misconceptions,  distortions,  and 
oversimplifications.  When  those  of  us  in 
the  Congress  rely  upon  myth  rather  than 
fact  we  fail  in  our  duty  to  inform  our 
constituents  and  to  develop  policies  and 
programs  which  meet  the  needs  of  this 
coimtry. 

Certain  basic  facts  are  clear.  Millions 
of  Americans  are  virtually  excluded  from 
the  opportunities  and  benefits  of  our  eco- 
nomic and  social  systems.  In  1968  there 
were  25  million  impoverished  Americans, 
Two-fifths  were  children,  one-fifth  were 
over  65,  and  one-third  were  living  in 
families  in  which  the  family  head  worked 
throughout  the  year.  Most  were  poor  be- 
cause they  were  bom  to  impoverished 
parents,  or  never  had  the  opportunity  to 
become  nonpoor,  or  because  of  some 
other  circumstance  over  which  they  had 
no  control. 

It  should  also  be  clear  by  now  that 
we  will  not  end  poverty  in  America 
with  a  reform  of  the  system  simply 
designed  to  limit  the  number  of  Ameri- 
cans we  help.  Lsist  session,  one  of  the 
amendments  I  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent's welfare  reform  proposal  would 
have  established  a  national  goal  of  pro- 
viding all  Americans  by  1976  with  enough 
income  to  sustain  a  decent  standard  of 
life;  in  other  words,  a  national  goal  to 
abolish  poverty. 

To  reach  this  goal  will  require  new 
programs  and  more  money  than  we  are 
now  spending  on  welfare,  and  will  make 
more  Americans  eligible  for  programs 
such  as  Job  training.  Job  placement, 
medical  treatment,  child  day-care  cen- 
ters, and  public  assistance. 

We  are  deluding  ourselves  or  attempt- 
ing to  delude  the  public  if  we  suggest 
that  poverty  can  be  ended  without  such 
efforts. 

Let  us  begin  the  debate  this  year  on 
welfare  reform  recognizing  the  com- 
plexity of  the  issue.  Let  us  conduct  the 
debate  not  on  the  basis  of  myth  but  on 
the  basis  of  the  best  intelligence  we 
have  about  the  problem. 

To  further  this  goal,  I  ask  unanimous 
(»nsent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcord  an 
article  entitled  'Welfare  Myth,  Fact  Are 
Par  Apart,"  written  by  Nick  Katz  and 
published  In  the  Washington  Post  on 
February  7,  i971,  and  an  editorial  from 
the  Post  of  February  14  which  Justly 
criticizes  the  conduct  and  content  of  last 
year's  debate  over  welfare  reform. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbco&d, 
as  follows: 


Welfare  Mtth,  Fact  Aax  Far  Apart 

Mtth.  They're  getting  rich  on  welfare. 

Fact.  Welfare  benefits  for  AFDC  famlUee 
now  average  $186  monthly,  43  per  cent  below 
the  federal  poverty  line. 

Mtth.  They  all  come  to  the  city  to  get 
welfare. 

Pact.  Seventy-two  per  cent  of  AFDC  fam- 
lUes  now  Uve  in  urban  metropolitan  areas, 
but  the  typical  rural  migrant  lives  In  the 
city  five  years  before  applying  for  welfare. 

Mtth.  Most  AFDC  families  contain  men 
who  won't  work. 

Pact.  Of  nearly  10  million  AFDC  recipients, 
only  100,000  (1  per  cent)  are  able-bodied,  un- 
employed men.  More  tlian  95  per  cent  of  re- 
cipients are  women  and  children. 

Myth.  Most  AFDC  recipients  are  black. 

Fact.  49.6  per  cent  are  white,  46.3  per  cent 
are  black,  4.1  are  other  races. 

Mtth.  Once  on  welfare,  they  never  get  oS. 

Fact.  The  typical  AFDC  famUy  stays  on 
welfare  tat  slightly  less  than  two  years. 
Sixty  per  cent  of  present  recipients  are  re- 
ceiving welfare  for  the  first  time. 

Mtth.  They  cheat. 

Fact.  Some  do.  Fraudulent  receipt  of  wel- 
fare is  detected  In  less  than  1  per  cent  of 
all  cases,  and  detectable  fraud  has  not  been 
increasing. 

Mtth.  They  keep  having  more  children  to 
receive  more  benefits. 

Pact.  The  size  of  the  average  AFDC  family 
has  declined  slightly  to  a  present  level  of 
three  children. 

Mtth.  AFDC  Is  a  problem  because  fathers 
desert  and  won't  supjjort  their  children. 

Fact.  Desertion  Is  a  major  cause  of  AFDC 
dependency,  but  rising  family  breakups  are 
a  national  phenomenon.  Generally,  the  rich 
get  divorces  and  alimony  while  the  poor  more 
often  get  separation  ot  desertion  with  no 
available  child  support,  and  therefore  go  on 
welfare. 

Mtth.  More  and  more  welfare  children  are 
illegitimate,  particularly  blacks. 

Pact.  Out-of-wedlock  parental  responsibil- 
ity Is  the  cause  of  dependency  In  27  per  cent 
of  APDC  casee,  a  percentage  that  Is  not  ris- 
ing. Nationally,  illegitimacy  is  rising  sharply 
among  white  women,  but  declining  by  30  to 
70  per  cent  among  black  women,  depending 
on  age. 

The  Rkventte  Sharing  Debate 
The  Family  Assistance  Plan,  which  the 
Nixon  administration  began  to  promote  in 
the  summer  and  faU  of  1969,  represented  a 
departiire  in  government  policy  toward  the 
poor  sufficiently  ln^>ortant  and  imaginative 
to  merit  a  serious  national  discussion.  Yet, 
from  the  beginning  and  throughout  the  pub- 
lic argument  over  the  proposal,  it  has  been, 
for  the  most  part,  rhetorlc-as-usual.  One 
heard  (and  read)  relatively  little  about  the 
real  Issues  Involved — the  practical  and/or 
theoretical  desirability  of  establishing  the 
principle  of  a  guaranteed  cuinual  Income; 
the  potential  effect  of  doing  so  on  regional 
economies,  on  federal,  state  and  local  treas- 
uries, and  on  the  recipients  themselves. 
Bather,  argument  focused  on  the  all-purpoee 
caricature  of  the  poor,  the  aentimentalized 
victim  of  official  penury  and  harassment  on 
the  one  side,  as  against  the  shiftless,  con- 
niving welfare  profiteer  on  the  other.  Which 
of  these  generic  figures  you  conjured  up  de- 
pended on  whether  you  were  for  expanded 
benefits  and  looser  restrictions  or  for  the 
reverse. 

We  bring  all  this  up  because  1)  we  do  not 
think  it  particularly  furthered  the  cause  of 
anything  useful — Including  that  of  welfare 
reform — from  anyone's  point  of  view  and  2) 
we  observe,  with  sinking  heart  and  sagging 
spirit,  that  something  qiUte  slmUar  is  getting 
under  way  on  the  subject  of  revenue  sharing. 
In  this  Instance,  the  two  competing  cari- 
catures are  two  elements  of  governnvent  (fed- 
eral versus  state-local) ,  and  It  apparently  is 


becoming  Increaslrigly  difficult  for  a  lot  of 
people  to  a)  make  a  claim  for  the  one  that 
does  not  rest  on  a  total  derogation  of  the 
other,  b)  encompass  the  thought  that  in 
some  respects  both  may  be  a  mess  and  c) 
comprehend  that  they  are  not  always  two 
readily  distinguishable,  discrete  entitles,  tout 
rather  tend  to  represent  an  Institutional 
mlsh-mash  of  personal,  programmatic  and 
financial  relationships. 

All  federal  intervention  and  direction  Is 
not  bad  (or  good);  all  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  not  incompetent  (or  efficient); 
In  some  ca^es  and  for  some  people  home- 
grown government  and  its  attendant  bu- 
reaucracies are  less  accessible  and  responsive 
than  is  the  federal  establishment;  in  other 
cases  and  for  other  people  the  reverse  may 
be  true.  These  propositions  should  be  self- 
evident,  and  60  should  the  objective  of  reve- 
nue sharing  which  Hows  from  them.  It  is  not 
to  change  great  one-way  tides  or  to  replace 
one  set  of  inefficiencies  with  another  or  to 
retxarn  hot  goods  in  the  form  of  money  and 
might  to  the  local  victims  of  some  federally- 
inspired  embezzlement  of  piower.  Rather,  the 
objective  Is  to  redistribute  the  nation's  reve- 
nue in  a  rational,  equitable  and  productive 
way.  And  the  fact  is  that  no  one  has  any  but 
partial  and  Imperfect  Ideas  as  to  how  this 
can  best  be  done  or  what — for  that  matter — 
the  result  should  look  like  when  it  has  been 
done. 

Political  imperatives,  not  all  of  them  friv- 
olous or  lll-oonsldered,  had  a  lot  to  do  with 
the  debasing  of  pubUc  debate  over  the  wel- 
fare proposal.  Congressional  action  and  pub- 
Uc support  were  known  to  depend,  in  that 
case,  on  overcoming  a  whole  set  of  pieties 
and  opinions  on  the  subject  that  were 
strongly  held,  if  weakly  reasoned.  In  conse- 
quence, Mr.  Nixon  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
trying  to  persuade  right-wing  opponents  of 
his  enUghtened.  progressive  proposal  that  It 
was  in  fact  not  a  guaranteed  Income  plan, 
but  a  surefire  way  ol  getting  a  lot  of  welfare 
loafers  back  to  work.  Like  these  other  no- 
torious troops,  the  art  ministration  may  not 
have  frightened  the  right-wing  enemy  in  this 
respect,  but  It  did  manage  to  frighten  some 
friends — those  who  had  been  relatively  hos- 
pitable to  the  plan  and  who  now  had  becMne 
increasingly  susceptible  to  charges,  made  by 
the  National  WeUare  Rights  Organization 
and  others,  that  the  Family  Assistance  Plan 
was  some  malevolent,  repressive  scheme 
against  the  poor. 

All  this  had  mainly  to  do  with  the  work 
and  work-training  provision  of  the  welfare 
reform  which,  from  the  outset,  had  been 
oversold  in  Its  probable  effect  both  by  the 
administration  and  by  those  who  were  try- 
ing to  do  In  the  bill  from  the  left.  The  perils 
of  this  approach  are  plain  and  so  Is  their  rel- 
evance to  the  revenue  sharing  debate  now 
getUng  started.  For  It  Is  possible  to  acknowl- 
edge the  political  bind  Mr.  Nixon  found  him- 
self In  so  far  as  promoting  his  welfare  pro- 
gram In  Congress  was  concerned  and  yet  to 
wonder  whether  the  administration  didn't 
enter.  Irrevocably,  Into  a  mugs  game  when 
it  sought  to  appease  prejudice  and  miscon- 
ception on  all  sides — as  distinct  from  trying 
to  correct  them. 

In  our  view,  there  is  a  clear  and  present 
danger  that  the  attractive  concept  of  reve- 
nue sharing  will  be  disfigured  by  comparable 
rhetorical  excess  and  oversimplification  and 
distortion  to  the  point  where  we  are  argu- 
ing merely  about  myths  and  emblems.  It 
seems  plain  that  there  Is  Uttle  likelihood  of 
Congressional  passage.  In  Its  original  form, 
of  the  President's  $5  billion  "general"  reve- 
nue sharing  program  (one  contribution  to 
realism  and  clarity  would  be  to  cease  dis- 
cussing his  911  billion  consolidated  grant 
program  under  the  heading  of  "revenue  shar- 
ing," which  It  Is  not).  It  alao  seems  plain 
that  the  two  current  preferred  alterzuttlves — 
a  federal  takeover  of  welfare  expenses  and 
administration   and   a   federal   income   tax 
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crodlt  for  taxes  paid  to  the  sUtes — bave  a  lot 
of  practlcai  problems  that  would  have  to  be 
worked  out. 

To  these,  we  intend  to  return  later;  but 
In  the  meantime  we  would  observe  that. 
Onally,  it  U  also  plain  that  some  accommoda- 
tion between  these  various  techniques  with 
their  various  proapectlve  reeiUts  will  ulti- 
mately have  to  be  arrived  at.  The  UJtelihood 
or  any  of  this  happening  can  only  be  dlmln- 
lahed  by  indulgence  in  a  playful,  polnt-mlaa- 
ing  dispute. 


February  19,  1971 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  VISION  OP 
PAOLO  SOLERI 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  Paolo 
Solen's  thought-provoking  exhibit.  "The 
Architectural  Vision  of  Paolo  Soleri."  has 
Just  completed  a  showing  in  Chicago,  Dl., 
at  the  Museum  of  Contemporary  Art! 
Last  year  I  had  the  privilege  and  the 
unique  pleasure  of  viewing  this  exhibit 
at  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art 
in  New  York. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  our  cities 
and.  in  fact,  our  world,  are  drastically 
In  need  of  a  fresh  new  approach  to  cope 
with  the  mounting  problems  and  chal- 
lenges presented  by  our  sprawling  cities, 
by  our  evenncreasing  population,  and  by 
our  youth  who  are  demanding  coura- 
geous, daring,  and  compassionate  solu- 
tions to  our  social  problems.  It  is  fre- 
quently thought  that  genius  goes  unrec- 
ognized in  its  own  Ufetlme.  but  the  re- 
sponse of  Mr.  Soleri  to  these  challenges 
is  so  bold  and  so  provocative  that  he  may 
well  be  Judged  by  history  as  an  archi- 
tectural and  philosophical  genius,  and  at 
the  very  least  he  will  have  created  an 
awesome  and  inspiring  dream. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  information  or 
others  who  are  concerned  with  these  vital 
problems,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  prmted  in  the  Rbcord  several  re- 
views of  Mr.  Solerls  exhibit  which  in- 
clude thoughtful  insights  into  his  phi- 
losophy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reviews 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Pboprxt  in  thi  Dssxxt 
(By  Ada  Louise  Huztable) 
Wasirncton. — This  Is  an  age  that  has  only 
recently  ceased  to  discredit  its  intellectuals, 
and  still  distrusts  ideas.  It  Is  a  society  that 
has  enshrined  pragmatism  and  subjects  every 
thought  and  action  to  the  decisive  test  ques- 
tion. "Is  It  practical?" 

Based  on  whether  or  not  It  is  practlcai.  we 
have  built  our  world.  One  practical  decision 
after  the  other  has  led  to  the  brink  of 
coamlc  disaster.  And  there  we  sit.  in  pol- 
lution and  chaos,  courting  the  end  of  the 
earth.  Just  how  practical  can  you  get? 

Take  another  hard  look  at  that  world  that 
la  causing  so  much  concern  today  before  you 
write  off  Paolo  Soleri,  visionary  extraordinary, 
philosopher,  artist,  architect  and  eeeker  of 
"plumbing  systems  for  cities."  If  you  think 
we've  done  well,  dismiss  him.  Just  say  he 
makes  "pretty  pictures."  He  does.  His  re- 
markable, hundred-foot-long  scrolls  of  "ur- 
ban contlnums"  are  some  of  the  most  spec- 
traculary  sensitive  and  superbly  visionary 
drawings  that  any  century  has  known.  (Led- 
ouk  and  Boull^.  move  over.) 

But  If  you  believe  that  the  human  spirit 
deserves  and  Is  capable  of  better  than  it  has 
gotten  environmentally,  go  to  the  Corcoran 
Oallery  in  Washington  before  April  8  If 
you  believe  In  the  btniiap  spirit  at  all.  go  to 
the  Ciorcoran.  You  wHl  meet  a  lot  of  other 
people  who  do.  attending  the  flret  and  only 


retrospective  exhibition  of  Solerfs  work,  a 
sleeper  of  a  show  in  this  good.  gray,  bankers' 
gallery.  "The  Architectural  Vision  of  Paolo 
Soleri"  is  an  important  and  beautiful  show 
Grants  from  the  United  States  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the 
Prudential  Insurance  Company,  and  assist- 
ance from  the  Corcoran  have  made  It  pos- 
sible. The  Soleri  scrolls  stretch  along  claasl- 
cal  walls,  and  models  In  river  silt  or  plaatic 
expound  the  eethetlc  eloquence  of  his  Ideas 
Nothing  shown  has  been  built.  It  is  perhaps 
another  sign  of  the  time*  that  this  exhibi- 
tion of  Ideas  U  being  extremely  well  attended 
For  the  paat  12  yearm  Solen  baa  Uved  and 
worked  In  the  Arizona  deeert  with  a  group 
of  students.  In  a  kind  of  urban  research  " 
project,  something  done  with  far  more  fan- 
fare and  infinitely  less  Intellectual  majesty 
in  "think  tanks."  where  everything  must  be 
oomputerlaed  for  credibility.  A  small,  wiry 
man  In  his  60s.  Solen  carrlea  extraordinary 
tensions  of  intellectual  and  eethetlc  aware- 
ness In  a  slender,  responsive  body  and  an 
aecetlc.  poet's  face 

It  Is  customary,  of  course,  to  throw  our 
geniuses  away.  At  the  best,  they  offer  no 
immediate  solutions:  at  the  worst,  they 
make  ua  uncomfortable.  How  they  enrich  hu- 
man history  and  consclousneaa  la  aomeihlng 
the  future  usually  finds  out. 

In  Solerls  book  Juat  published  by  MIT. 
The  City  In  the  Image  of  Man,"  his  philo- 
sophical and  environmental  perceptions  )ffer 
a  sudden,  stunning  pertinence  for  today  He 
does  not  need  the  current  bandwagon  of 
despair  He  has  been  preaching  environment 
and  ecology  for  a  long  time.  But  his  ecology 
deals  with  both  the  natur.il  and  man-made 
world.  In  a  very  special,  mutual  relationship. 
By  hU  definition,  architecture  and  ecology 
are  two  parts  of  the  same  thing,  inseparable 
In  their  effect  on  man.  He  calls  It  "aroology." 
The  concept  of  arcology  grows  out  of  an 
Impressive  process  of  intellectual  analysis. 
Nature,  Soleri  points  out  "Is  a  constant  coor- 
dination of  disparate  things  into  congruous 
patterns.  •  Man  hlnoself  Is  a  perfect  organism, 
"a  marvel  In  complexity,  cijtnpactness  and 
congruence — a  miniaturized  universe,"  with. 
In  addition,  the  power  of  reason.  But  the  step 
beyond  man,  society.  Is  still  an  Imperfect 
organism,  performing  badly. 

Technology,  he  continues,  moves  con- 
stantly toward  miniaturization,  the  kind  of 
complexity  and  compactness  that  exists  In 
nature.  The  city,  he  says,  must  also  move 
toward  "miniaturization" —  compact,  multi- 
layered  and  multidimensional,  rather  than 
waatefully  scattered  and  sprawled  He  ad- 
vocates centralization  far  beyond  convention- 
al planners'  nightmares  of  density.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  would  live  in  Intense, 
orderly  concentration  In  a  few  square  miles, 
accommodated  In  an  extremely  complex  and 
compact  urban  mechanism,  leaving  the  sur- 
rounding natural  land  accessible  to  all. 

Unlike  the  English  Archlgram  group's 
•Plug-In  City,"  meant  for  total  expendabll- 
Ity,  Solerls  housing  and  facilities  would 
plug  Into  a  permanent  basic  structure.  The 
Image  is  the  exact  opposite  of  Doxladls's 
"ecumenapolls."  the  oozing  urbanism  relent- 
lessly covering  continents,  held  up  by  the 
Greek  planner  as  the  world  of  the  future 
This  terrible  destruction  of  the  land  should 
not  be  the  future,  says  Soleri.  Such  com- 
puterized predictions  are  merely  projections 
of  the  patterns  and  errors  of  the  present  and 
the  past 

And  so  Soleri  presents  his  "arcologles" — 
those  "plumbing  systems"  for  society— 
stratified  containers  for  urban  life.  They  are. 
he  reminds  us.  his  own  peculiar  "Idiosyn- 
cratic visions;  only  diagrams  to  express  his 
theorise.  Thev  range  from  the  organic  to 
the  Euclldiai,*'- with  wonderful  names  to 
match:  Novanoah,  Babel  Canyon.  Hexahe- 
dron. "What  you  see  Is  a  phantom,"  he  saya. 
"the  beginning  of  a  process— 

These  clustered  mushrooms  and  snorkeled 


mcgastructures  are  not  to  be  taken  llterallv 
and  that  is  where  the  public  usually  log^ 
hlni.  The  professional  dismisses  them  u 
nonarchitecture.  The  lay  observer  sees  them 
as  pictures  of  cities,  not  as  abstract  sche- 
maUcs.  and  has  one  of  two  reactions  He 
either  bolu  In  horror  or  he  fails  in  love  with 
the  vision.  Because  Solerls  drawings  and 
models,  aside  frv*m  their  value  as  three- 
dimeiulonal  Ulustratlons  of  hU  theories  are 
a  strougly  seductive  kind  of  art.  One  can 
take  them  that  way.  If  no  other,  and  read  hu 
writings  for  an  equally  strong,  poetic  in- 
sight He  has  been  the  prophet  in  the  desert 
and  we  have  not  been  listening. 

For  example:  ".  .  .  Man  U  eminently  an 
environmental  animal.  If  one  adds  that  man 
Is  also  a  social  animal,  then  one  sees  that 
environment  comes  close  to  being  preponder- 
antly the  city.  The  city  la  the  true  concern  of 
architecture.  .  .  .  Architecture  redefined  may 
open  a  door  to  the  quest  of  the  city  for  a 
new  life  Architecture  la  the  physical  frame- 
work for  the  life  of  man.  .  .  .  The  city  U  a 
human  problem  that  has  to  find  lu  answer 
within  ecological  awareness.  Short  of  that 
there  is  no  answer." 

•Speculation  can  be  Instrumental  to  the 
city;  It  cannot  be  its  aim.  As  the  city  can- 
not be  speculative,  so  It  cannot  be  a  handout 
by  'authority.'  The  handout  never  cares  It 
Is  indifferent.  Just  another  aspect  of  the 
speculative  exercise.  Any  care  it  may  have 
had  at  its  origin  has  been  lost  In  bureaucratic 
meanders  and  their  parasitic  agents.  Care 
Is  a  nrst  person  undertaking  The  care  of  the 
citizen  Is  the  sap  of  the  city.  But  one  can  care 
oi\ly  for  that  which  one  loves. 

This  summer,  Soleri  will  begin  a  labor  of 
love:  a  10-acre  demonstration  of  a  town  he 
hopee  to  build  called  Arcosantl.  He  has 
bought  800  acres  of  land  70  miles  from 
Phoenix  for  ArccsanU.  and  must  meet  a 
partial  payment  of  about  $50,000  by  June 
He  has  no  money.  All  that  13  years  of  work 
and  study  have  earned  are  three  founda- 
tion grants  (from  the  excellent,  small.  Gug- 
genheim and  Graham  Foundations,  not  th(> 
giants)  totaling  $35,000.  To  support  his  own 
Cosantl  Foundation,  the  nonprofit  arrange- 
ment that  Includes  his  school  and  studio, 
he  makes  and  sells  wind  chimes  and  bells 
To  build  Arcosantl.  he  now  has  six  shovels, 
some  rakes,  a  cement  mixer,  some  stout- 
hearted graduate  students  and  a  firm  In- 
tellectual conviction.  Arcosantl  is  to  be  a 
"self-testing"  urban  environment.  If  it  Is  a 
dream,  it  is  the  very  best  kind. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  liar.  11,  1970) 

AacHrrrcT  Vixws  a  Crowded  Spaceship 
(By  John  V.  Contl) 

Washujctok.— How  win  we  all  live  In  the 
years  to  come  when  there  are  so  very,  very 
many  more  of  us?  An  exhlblUon  of  the  work 
of  Paolo  Soleri  Is  raising  this  question,  and 
providing  the  somewhat  startling  realization 
that  this  architect's  vision  of  giant  on-struc- 
ture  cities  may  well  be  part  of  the  answer 

These  city-structures,  Soleri  believes,  have 
to  be  understood  and  the  Ideas  behind  them 
accepted  If  the  Inhabitants  of  this  crowded 
spaceship,  earth,  are  going  to  stay  alive. 

The  capital  currently  Is  host  to  the  first 
exhibition  of  the  Uttle-known  architect  who 
has  spent  most  of  the  past  two  decades  In 
the  Arizona  desert,  along  with  his  family  and 
a  handful  of  apprentices,  designing  giant 
one-structure  cities,  some  a  mile  wide  and  a 
mile  high,  some  for  more  than  a  million 
people. 

Solerls  Ideas  are  being  presented  through 
April  16  at  the  Corcoran  Oallery  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  gallery,  the  Prudential 
Insurance  Co.  of  America  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
They're  shown  In  his  fanciful  drawings,  some 
of  which  stretch  for  50  yards  on  great  rolls 
of  wrapping  paper,  and  in  his  models- 
luminous  plastic  structures  big  enough  to 
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walk  under,  and  Incredibly  complex  arrange- 
nienu  of  wood  and  cardboard.  The  show  fills 
moet  of  the  exhibition  space  of  the  Corcoran, 
which  Is  a  block  east  of  the  White  House. 

Soleri  calls  his  cities  'arcologles.'  A  word 
he  devised  some  years  back.  It's  a  combina- 
tion of  architecture  and  ecology,  reflecting 
bU  concern  that  men  build  In  such  a  way 
that  they  don't  disrupt  the  balance  of  life. 

A  CBUCIAL   CONCBIN 

It's  a  crucial  concern.  According  to  some 
estimates,  already  about  1%  of  the  land  In 
the  U.S.  Is  built  on  or  paved  over.  And  the 
population  Is  expected  to  grow  by  about  50 '/L 
in  the  next  30  years  to  300  million  people, 
imagine  five  New  York  metropolitan  areas 
created  whole  In  this  country  In  the  next 
80  years,  and  some  urgency  might  be  ap- 
plied to  the  concern.  One  of  Solerls  darkest 
thoughts  U  that  the  entire  U.S.,  with  only  a 
few  unfilled  spaces,  wUl  be  covered  by  vast 
megaloix>llses. 

What's  worse,  he  says,  the  megalopls,  how- 
ever we  build  them,  won't  work.  A  mega- 
lopolis demands,  he  says,  a  complexity  and 
an  amount  of  physical  and  mental  integra- 
tion of  people  that  It  doesn't  have  the  physi- 
cal structure  to  support.  It  fragments  and 
diffuses  the  time  and  energy  of  Its  Inhabi- 
tants, he  says.  He  regards  as  merely  "seda- 
tives" our  attempts — such  as  mass  transit 
and  urban  renewal — to  make  the  megalopolis 
work. 

Instead  of  these  flat,  two-dlmentlonal 
megalopolises,  sprawling  endlessly,  consum- 
ing the  land,  scattering  the  energies  of  their 
populations.  Soleri  proposes  that  we  build 
vertically,  compressing  great  numbers  of 
persons  and  places  Into  single  giant  struc- 
tures. 

Pictured  here  is  an  arcology  called  "Hexa- 
hedron." As  one  of  the  smaller  arcologles  It 
would  be  about  3.500  feet  high  (a  scale  draw- 
ing of  the  Empire  State  Building  U  on  the 
left)  and  cover  140  acres.  It  would  hold  all 
the  homes,  ofHces,  factories  and  stores  and 
public  facilities  of  a  city  of  170.000  people, 
about  the  size  of  present-day  Youngstown. 
Ohio,  a  city  that,  as  Soleri  would  view  It. 
now  squanders  Itself  over  32,400  acres. 

Homes  would  make  up  the  outer  walls  of 
the  pyramids.  Offices,  shops  and  public 
places  would  span  various  levels  of  the  In- 
terior, much  of  which  would  be  left  open  to 
svmllght  and  air.  Highly  automated  and  pol- 
lution-free factories  would  be  burled  be- 
neath the  structure.  Transit  would  be  by 
foot,  on  elevators  and  on  moving  walkways, 
with  every  part  of  the  city,  Soleri  says,  acces- 
sible In  minutes  from  any  other  part. 

Between  the  arcologles  (which  take  many 
forms  other  than  the  one  shown  here)  the 
countryside  would  be  reserved  for  farming, 
recreation  and  conservation — free  to  func- 
tion, Soleri  says,  as  the  "fantastic,  disci- 
plined machine  "  that  the  earth's  ecological 
system  la. 

Soleri  readily  acknowledges  that  much  new 
technology  would  have  to  develop  before  men 
could  build  anything  quite  like  the  struc- 
ture pictured  here.  And  construction  alone 
on  the  scale  he  envisions  (let  alone  living 
In  an  arcology)  would  require  an  amount  of 
social  and  economic  reorientation  XTaeA  most 
of  us  probably  cant  even  Imagine  yet. 

Still,  Soleri  quietly  Insists  that  these  are 
real  problems  and  he  doesn't  counsel  hesita- 
tion: "I'm  trying  to  suggest  that  some  power 
structure  should  think  about  and  get  busy 
on  It,"  he  says  of  his  work. 

Soleri.  of  course,  does  not  see  these  amaz- 
ingly compact  structures  as  Inhospitable  or 
Inhumane.  He  believes  Increasing  Interde- 
pendence and  Increasing  community  are  a 
natural  part  of  our  future  and  that  men 
will  therefore  find  It  not  only  possible  but 
desirable  and  necesary  to  live  In  such  densely 
populated  structures. 

Beyond  noting  the  evident  beauty  of  So- 
lerl's  drawings  and  models  at  the  Corcoran 


and  the  provocatlveness  of  his  Ideas,  It's  hard 
to  do  more  than  guess  at  what  the  value  of 
his  labors  may  be.  Architect  Buckminster 
Fuller,  who  calls  Soleri  "one  of  the  greatest 
of  the  dreaming  strategists,"  thinks  "he's 
liable  to  bring  about  an  urban  building  ex- 
tremely satisfactory  to  society." 

There  have  been  architectural  dreamers 
before — Tony  Garnler  and  Antonio  Sant'ella 
are  two — whose  visions  of  "Cities  of  the  P*u- 
ture"  In  the  early  i900s  anticipated  and 
helped  shape  the  cities  we  live  in  now. 

Soleri  may  well  be  giving  us,  as  they  did 
for  their  time,  a  glimpse  of  what's  ahead.  He 
may  also  be  finding  forms  for  the  kinds  of 
Increasingly  complex  structures  we  seem 
likely  to  build  soon — though  probably  not 
so  soon  on  the  mega-scale  Soleri  proposes. 

Soleri  has  already  had  some  influence  on 
avant-grade  architects  In  Japan,  where  until 
recently  his  work  received  Its  widest  publica- 
tion (they're  a  bit  more  crowded  there  than 
we  are  here.)  And  It's  worth  noting  that  the 
John  Hancock  Center  in  Chicago  is  touted 
by  Its  builders  as  our  first  large  building 
built  so  that  a  man  could  live,  work  EUid 
shop  within  it. 

Soleri,  now  50  years  old,  is  dark  and  wiry, 
of  medium  height,  an  Intensely  serious  and 
seemingly  gentle  man.  He  came  to  the  U.S. 
from  his  native  Italy  In  1947  as  an  apprentice 
to  Prank  Lloyd  Wright,  and  he  eventually 
settled  In  Paradise  Valley,  outside  of 
Phoenix. 

As  an  architect  he  has  buUt  only  about  a 
dozen  buildings — all  small  and  all  but  four 
of  them  for  himself.  He  has  supported  his 
wife  (the  daughter  of  a  prominent  Pitts- 
burgh family)  and  two  daughters  partly  by 
making  sets  of  ceramic  and  bronze  bells  that 
ring  In  the  wind.  Craft  and  gift  shops,  such 
as  Georg  Jensen's  In  New  York,  sell  the  l>ells 
In  about  15  cities. 

EXTENDING  HIS  REPUTATION 

Until  recently  Solerl's  work  has  been  al- 
most unknown  outside  his  profession.  The 
Corcoran  exhibition  and  the  publication  last 
fall  by  the  M.I.T.  Press  of  his  first  book  of 
drawings.  "Arcology:  The  City  In  the  Image 
of  Man,"  have  begun  to  change  that. 

He  seems  likely  to  attract  further  Interest 
when  he  begins  this  summer  to  build  a 
mlcro-arcology,  a  150-foot  high  structure  for 
1,500  or  more  people  called  "Arcosantl."  With 
the  help  of  a  gathering  of  students  and  ap- 
prentices he  hopes  to  see  a  part  of  it  rise  this 
summer  on  a  mesa  near  the  Aqua  Frla  River 
70  miles  north  of  Phoenix.  To  Soleri  It's 
urgent  that  Just  such  experimentation  with 
his  arcologlcal  Ideas  begin. 

While  Soleri  may  be  dreaming,  he's  been 
dreaming  In  detaU.  The  arcologles  are  not 
loosely  conceived.  His  Ideas  bear  study  and 
may  well  bear  application,  whether  that  ap- 
plication may  be  needed  now  or  10,  30  or 
100  years  from  now. 


lating.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  of  February  8,  1971,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

All  the  Risks 

Richard  M.  Nixon  Is  engaged  in  what  is 
doubtlessly  the  most  difficult  task  faced  by 
a  modern  American  President. 

He  Is  extricating  the  nation  from  a  10-year 
war  In  an  alien  area  under  hostile  circum- 
stances, undoing  a  conflict  and  commitment 
which  are  not  of  his  doing,  and  performing 
that  delicate  task  with  order,  not  panic. 

For  all  of  that,  brlefiy  stated,  the  least  to 
be  extended  In  return  is  an  absence  of  heck- 
ling from  the  galleries,  which  U  generally 
accorded  him,  and  an  extiibltion  of  patience, 
If  not  understanding,  from  senatorial  critics 
nestling  comfortably  in  velvet-lined  loge 
seats,  which  is  not. 

ShoiUd  the  chief  executive  zlg  when  others 
tliink  he  should  zag,  including  the  lordly 
Judges  who  solemnly  declare  they've  seen 
this  all  before,  there's  a  compensating 
thought. 

He,  not  they.  Is  assuming  all  the  risks.  He. 
not  they,  has  set  a  timetable  for  his  per- 
formance and  Is  bound  to  carry  It  out.  His 
political  future,  pride  and  reputation  are  on 
the  line,  not  theirs. 

So  when  Sen.  J.  William  Fulbrlght  speaks 
In  gravely  tones  about  the  United  States 
being  plunged  deeper  Into  Indochina  by  ac- 
tions with  which  he  does  not  agree  because 
he  said  the  same  thing  in  the  Johnson-Mc- 
Namara  days  and  was  right,  let  him  not  be 
so  misgtUded  by  habit  as  to  overlook  one 
simple,  basic  fact. 

Then  the  war  and  American  participa- 
tion were  constantly  accelerated  behind  a 
cloak  of  secrecy  embroidered  hy  roseate  fore- 
casts from  on  high.  The  demonstrable  truth 
now  is  that  President  Nixon  has  reduced 
American  forces  in  Asia  drastically,  cut  cas- 
ualties which  had  mounted  with  terrible  reg- 
ularity and  Is  Irrevocably  committed  to  con- 
tinue those  moves. 

What  more  do  the  President's  critics  want 
If  they  actually  are  as  realistic  as  they  de- 
mand, with  calculated  vagueness,  that  he 
be? 

Mr.  Nixon  deserves.  In  short,  an  opportu- 
nity to  carry  out  his  proclaimed  objectives 
without  nagging  distractions.  He  has  to  be 
right.  He  is  without  the  luxury  which  mar- 
gin for  error  provides  chronic  critics.  Cer- 
tainly that  is  not  too  much  for  the  country 
to  supply  him  or  for  him  to  reasonably  ex- 
pect of  It. 


POWERS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  the  course 
of  discussing  the  war  powers  of  the 
President  and  Congress,  several  Senators, 
including  myself,  made  the  point  that, 
unlike  his  critics,  the  President  alone  has 
the  responsibility  for  the  ultimate  success 
or  f ailuie  of  his  policies. 

This  same  point  was  recently  brought 
out  in  an  editorial  by  Clyde  M.  Reed,  of 
the  Parsons,  Kans,,  Sun.  Mr.  Reed  has 
gained  a  longstanding  and  well-deserved 
reputation  in  his  community  and  in  his 
State  as  a  knowledgeable  and  sensible  ob- 
server of  people  and  events.  His  evalua- 
tion of  President  Nixon's  current  situa- 
tion and  the  expectations  which  may 
justifiably  be  held  by  the  country  and 
any  President  is  worthwhile  and  stimu- 


THE   WAR  IN  VIETNAM  HAS  BEEN 
WON 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  sm  item  to 
which  the  Washington  Post  of  February 
16  injudiciously  devoted  only  a  couple  of 
paragraphs  notes  that  Maj.  Gen.  George 
S.  Eckhardt,  commandant  of  the  Army 
War  College,  has  declared  that  "the  Viet- 
nam war  has  been  won." 

Why  in  the  world  should  that  news 
be  way  back  on  page  10?  It  is  clearly 
an  annoimcement  of  the  greatest  moment 
and  we  should  waste  no  time  in  suiting 
upon  it. 

The  general  is  a  qualified  scholsir  of 
war.  I  am  ready  to  accept  him  as  an 
authority  end  I  trust  he  will  be  likewise  so 
accepted  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken^  ,  who 
suggested  that  the  administration  do  last 
year  what  the  general  did  yesterday — 
declare  victory. 
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It  is  my  suggestion  that  we  now  Im- 
mediately set  about  organizing  a  victory 
parade  up  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  and  I 
would  nommate  General  Eckhardt  as  the 
grand  marshal. 

The  parade  should  be  several  weeks 
distant  because  it  would  clearly  be  un- 
fair to  have  a  national  victory  celebra- 
tion without  the  participation  of  every 
surviving  American  who  helped  effect 
that  victory.  Also.  I  realize  that  trans- 
portation problems  would  preclude  get- 
ting everyone  back  from  Indochina 
within  days.  As  each  Line  passes  in  re- 
view, I  pray  we  will  see  those  who,  kUled 
or  maimed,  are  present  in  spirit  only. 

General  Eclchardt  further  notes  that 
our  victory  in  Indochina  has  prevented 
the  capitulation  to  communism  of  In- 
donesia, the  Philippines,  Malaysia,  Aus- 
tralia, and  New  Zealand. 

A  victory  parade  in  Washington,  per- 
haps followed  by  a  joint  session  of  Con- 
gress, could  give  all  the.se  nations  an 
appropriate  for\im  in  which  to  deliver 
their  thanks.  Certainly,  they  will  all  be 
fascinated  to  read  that  they  were  in  the 
path  of  North  Vietnam's  march  to  Asian 
dominance. 

Is  this  not  the  time,  then,  to  declare 
the  traditional  victory  holiday,  with 
school  classes  dismissed  and  church  bells 
rung  in  unison  at  noon? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Ricoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

La  Jolla,  Cajut..  February  17. — MaJ.  Oen. 
Oeorge  S.  Eckhardt,  commandant  of  the 
Army  War  College,  aays  the  United  States 
already  has  won  a  major  strategic  victory 
In  Vietnam. 

"The  Vietnam  war  has  been  won."  he  said 
Tuesday  in  a  speech.  "Had  It  not,  we  would 
have  loet  Indonesia  and  Thailand  and  prob- 
ably, I  think,  the  Philippines,  Malaysia,  Aus- 
tralia, and  New  Zealand." 


THE  URBAN  HOUSING  EJAERGENCY 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rbcoro  the  text  of  a  vital  bill  which 
will  enable  us  to  meet  better  the  urban 
housmg  emergency. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s.  600 

A  bUl  to  assist  the  States  and  their  localities 
in  utilizing  land  resources  more  effectively 
and  In  providing  housing  to  meet  present 
and  future  needs,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be   it  enacted   by  the  Senate   and   House 
of  Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Urban  Land  Im- 
provement  and    Housing    Asslstajice   Act   of 
1971". 

OXriMITIONS 

8kc.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

( 1 )  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

(3)  The  term  "locality"  means  any  State, 
or  any  county,  municipality,  or  other  polltl- 
oal  subdivision  of  a  State. 

(3)  The  term  "State"  means  any  at  the 
■•▼eral  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rloo,  or  any  poe- 
seaalon  of  the  United  States. 


AAMtNISTaATTVS     PaOVUION8 

Ssc.  3.  (a)  In  the  performance  of.  and 
with  respect  to,  the  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  vested  tn  him  by  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  have  (In  addition  to  any  au- 
thority otherwise  vested  in  him)  the  func- 
Uons.  powers,  and  duties  set  forth  In  section 
403,  except  subsection  (c)(3),  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1960. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shaU  Include  In  his  an- 
nual report  to  the  Congress  a  comprehensive 
and  detailed  review  of  his  operations  imder 
this  Act. 

TITLE  I— GRANTS  TO  ENCOURAGE  IM- 
PROVED LAND  UTILIZATION  AND  EX- 
PANDED HOUSING  PROGRAMS 

SUPPLXMKNTABT  OKANTS  TO  LOCAIJTUS 

Sac.  101.  (a(  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  any  locality  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 50  per  centum  of  the  agt{regate  amount 
of  local  contributions  otherwise  required  to 
be  made  by  such  locality  to  all  projects  or 
activities  assisted  by  Federal  or  State  grant- 
in-aid  programs  which  are  carried  out  In 
connection  with  or  related  to  a  substantially 
Improved  program  of  land  utilization  and 
expanded  housing  assistance  for  persons  of 
low  or  moderate  Income,  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing limitations: 

(1)  No  suob  grant  sbaU  be  made  for  the 
general  administration  of  local  governments. 

(3)  No  such  grant  shall  be  made  with  re- 
spect to  any  project  or  activity  carried  out  In 
connection  with  an  approved  comprehensive 
city  demonstration  program  and  for  which 
assistance  Is  available  under  section  106  of 
the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropoli- 
tan Development  Act  of  196€. 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  "a  substantially 
Improved  program  of  land  utilization  and  ex- 
panded housing  assistance  for  persona  of  low 
or  moderate  Income  by  a  locality"  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "program")  may  In- 
clude (A)  a  restructuring  of  the  real  estate 
tax  laws  of  the  locality  by  granting  tax  abate- 
ments for  low-  and  moderate-Income  hous- 
ing, and  by  assessing  and  taxing  real  prop- 
erty so  as  to  provide  Incentives  for  the  Im- 
provement of  property  to  Increase  the  sup- 
ply of  housing;  (B)  the  adoption  of  zoning 
ordinances  which  will  effectively  afford  an 
opportunity  for  persons  of  all  Income  levels 
to  have  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  housing; 

(C)  the  adoption  and  enforcement  of  biolld- 
Ing  codes  conformable  to  nationally  accepted 
standards  and  approved  by  the  Secretary:  or 

(D)  the  establishment  of  a  program  of  re- 
search and  demonstration  for  the  develop- 
ment of  new  construction  systems  and  ma- 
terials lor  low  cost  housing. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  locality  the  program 
of  which  Includes  a  restructuring  of  local 
real  estate  tax  laws  In  the  manner  described 
In  clause  (A)  of  subsection  (a),  the  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  to  make  annual  grants  to 
the  locality  of  sums  equal  to  60  per  centum 
of  the  amount  by  which  the  real  estate  taxes 
received  or  receivable  by  the  locality  were 
reduced  In  amy  taxable  year  as  a  result  of 
the  Implementation  of  that  part  of  such  pro- 
gram which  Involves  the  granting  of  tax 
abatements.  Qranu  under  this  subsection  to 
any  locality  shall  be  In  addition  to  any  grants 
as  to  which  the  locality  is  eligible  under  sub- 
section (a).  No  grants  shall  be  made  under 
this  subsection  with  respect  to  any  such  pro- 
gram unless — 

(1)  the  tax  abatements  provided  by  the 
program  apply  only  to  real  estate  utilized 
solely  for  low-  and  moderate- Income  housing 
and  such  related  facUiUee  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  desirable  to  serve  the  occupants; 

(3)  such  abatements  are  provided  only  for 
so  long  as  the  real  estate  Is  used  for  such 
bousing  and  related  facilities; 

(3)  under  the  program  there  is  an  abate- 
ment of  at  least  90  per  centum  of  the  real 
estate  taxes  otherwise  payable  with  respect 
to  such  bousing  and  related  faculties:   and 

(4)  the  benefits  under  the  program  are 
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available  to  all  persons.  In  accordance  with 
such  reasonable  regulations  as  the  locality 
may  prescribe,  who  own  or  otherwise  pro- 
vide such  housing  and  related  facilities,  and 
who  are  subject  to  real  estate  taxes  Imposed 
by  the  locality. 

OXhOAL    or   CXBTAIN    BKNKFTTS 

SBC.  103.  Effective  upon  the  expiration  of 
six  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  no  grant  shall  be  made  (except  pur- 
suant to  a  commitment  made  prior  to  such 
date)  to  any  locality,  or  Instrumentality 
thereof,  under  any  programs  admimstered 
by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  unless  there  exists  under  the 
zoning  ordinances  or  other  land  use  regtila- 
tlons  In  effect  In.  and  as  administered  by, 
such  locality  a  reasonable  opportunity,  m 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  for  carrying 
out  tn  such  locality  a  program  of  publicly 
assisted  hotislng  for  persons  of  low  and 
moderate  Income. 

AUTHOaiZATION    rO«    APPROPKIATIONS 

Skc.  103.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  grants  under  this  title  not 
to  exceed  910.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1971,  not  to  exceed  960.000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972,  and 
not  to  exceed  9100.000,000  for  any  fiscal  year 
thereafter.  Any  amounts  appropriated  under 
this  section  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, and  any  amounts  authorized  for  any 
fiscal  year  but  not  appropriated  may  be  ap- 
propriated for  any  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  3648  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  to  make  advance  or  progress 
payments  on  account  of  any  grant  made 
under  this  title. 

TITLE  n— MISCELLANEOUS 
LOCATION  or  rxDxaAL  omcES 
Ssc.  301.  The  President  shall  repori  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  January  1,  1973.  set- 
ting forth  reconunendatlons  with  respect  to 
the  establishment  of  a  national  policy  on  the 
location  of  new  Federal  buildings  and  the 
leasing  by  the  Government  of  space  In  pri- 
vately owned  structures  for  Federal  purpKises 
giving  due  consideration  to  social  and  com- 
munity priorities,  including  the  effect  of  such 
Government  activities  on  patterns  of  urban 
growth  and  the  stability  or  renewal  of  urban 
areas. 

U.SZ     or     FEDERAL     LANDS 

Sec.  303.  The  Secretary  shall,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  re- 
port to  the  Congress  not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 1,  1973,  on  the  status  of  appropriate 
Federal  military  Installations  which  are  lo- 
cated in  or  near  metropolitan  areas  and 
Indicate  whether  (1)  such  Installations  are 
currently  being  utilized  for  national  defense 
purposes,  and  (2)  any  Installatlous  which 
are  no  longer  necessary  for  national  defense 
purposes  may  appropriately  be  sold  or  other- 
wise transferred  for  use  as  housing  and  re- 
lated educational,  community,  or  industrial 
purposes  for  persons  of  low  and  moderate 
Income. 

MULTIUSE    OEVXLOPMKNT 

Sec.  303.  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with 
all  agencies  of  the  Government  which  con- 
struct or  assist  in  the  construction  of  facili- 
ties In  urban  areas  to  determine  the  feasibil- 
ity of  the  multlclevelopment  and  use  of  such 
facilities  for  housing  and  related  facilities 
for  persons  of  low  and  moderate  Income. 
Whenever  the  Secretary  determines,  after 
such  consultation,  that  such  multidevelop- 
ment  and  use  Is  feasible  In  the  case  of  an; 
such  facilities,  he  shall  notify  the  agency 
concerned  and  such  agency  shall  cause  the 
project  site  to  be  developed,  by  the  provision 
of  air  rights,  land  In  the  right-of-way,  or 
otherwise  as  may  be  appropriate,  so  as  to 
provide  houialng  and  related  facllltlea  for 
persons  of  low  and  moderate  Income.  Land 
and  interests  In  land,  Including  air  rights 
sites,  so  developed  for  such  purpose  may  be 
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tiMSferred  by  sale,  lease,  or  otherwise  by 
»uch  agency  to  any  State  or  local  pubUc 
agency,  or  any  private  nonprofit,  limited 
dividend,  or  cooperative  entity  which  agrees 
to  develop  and  use  the  same  only  for  such 
housing  and  related  facilities.  Any  such 
transfer  shall  be  made  subject  to  a  reverslon- 
gry  interest  in  the  Government  In  the  event 
the  property  or  rights  transferred  are  ever 
put  to  a  use  other  thau  that  for  which  the 
uansler  was  made. 


Provisional  Revolutionary  Government  of 
the  National  Liberation  Front.  Phnom  Penh. 
Cambodia;  and  to  M.  Sot  Petras.  Represent- 
ative of  the  Pathet  Lao,  Vientlenne.  Laos. 


PRISONERS  OF  WAR  IN  NORTH 
VIETNAM— RESOLUTION  BY  VIR- 
OINIA  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Virginia  has  adopted  a 
resolution  expressing  its  grave  concern 
for  the  health,  welfare,  and  safety  of 
American  servicemen  imprisoned  in 
North  Vietnam.  The  plight  of  our  men 
who  are  prisoners  in  Southeast  Asia  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  and  distressing 
problems  this  country  has  to  face. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution of  the  general  assembly  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  so  that  the  posi- 
tion of  Virginia  legislators  may  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

House  Joint  Resolution  No.  13 
Joint  resolution  Condemning  the  treatment 

of  American  prisoners  of  war  in   certain 

countries 

Whereas,  the  Government  of  North  Vlet- 
osin,  the  National  Liberation  Front  of  South 
Vietnam  and  the  Pathet  Lao  have  consist- 
ently refused  to  release  the  names  of  pris- 
oners of  war,  have  declined  to  release  im- 
mediately sick  and  wounded  prisoners,  have 
refused  to  permit  Impartial  Inspection  of 
ihelr  prisoner  of  war  camps,  have  not  guar- 
anteed the  proper  treatment  of  all  prisoners 
and  have  not  permitted  a  regular  flow  of 
mall  between  prisoners  and  their  families; 
and 

Whereas,  all  of  such  actions  are  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Geneva  Convention  and  offend 
all  sense  of  human  decency;    and 

Whereas,  several  hundred  American  serv- 
icemen are  believed  to  be  prisoners  of  war 
In  North  Vietnamese,  Viet  Cong  and  Pathet 
Lao  prison  campe  and  some  of  these  men 
have  wives  and  children  in  Virginia;  now, 
tlierefore,  be  it 

Eesolved  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  the 
Senate  concurring.  That  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  Virginia  register  its  condemnation 
of  the  government  of  North  Vietnam,  the 
National  Liberation  Front  of  South  Vietnam 
and  the  Pathet  Lao  for  their  failure  to  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention and  for  their  Inhumane  treatment 
of  American  prisoners  of  war;  that  It  ex- 
press lu  grave  concern  for  the  health,  safety 
»nd  welfare  of  American  servicemen  im- 
prtfloned  in  North  Vietnam,  and  that  it  urge 
such  governments  to  be  mindful  of  the 
nsture  of  such  conduct  and  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Convention  In 
th*  name  of  humanity. 

Be  it  also  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
roeolutlon  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  Stetes;  to  Senator  Harry  P. 
Byrd,  Jr.,  and  William  B.  Spong,  Jr..  of  Vir- 
ginia: to  the  members  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  from  Virginia;  to 
the  Offlce  of  the  President  of  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Viet  Nam,  Hanoi;  to  Xuan  Thuy. 
Viet  Nam  Delegation.  Paris;  to  Madame 
Nguyen  ThI  Blnh,  Delegate  from  the  National 
Liberation  Front  of  South  Vietnam,  Paris; 
to  H.  8.  Nguyen  Van  Hleu,  Ambassador  of  the 
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EVENTS  AND  TRENDS  DURING  THE 
NIXON  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  increas- 
ingly difficult  in  our  growing  and  complex 
society  to  accurately  observe  and  under- 
stand many  of  today's  important  events, 
especially  when  these  matters  extend 
over  a  seemingly  long  period  of  time. 

A  popular  substitute  for  real  knowl- 
edge of  a  situation  is  to  seize  on  the  most 
current  episode  of  a  continuing  story, 
apply  one's  own  interpretation  and  then 
report  the  desired  results.  This  practice 
contributes  to  the  general  confusion  in 
an  already  difficult  to  understand  world. 

Therefore,  whenever  something  is  re- 
ported that  clears  the  haze  from  the 
hard  truth,  it  is,  I  think  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. 

An  article  by  James  Re&ton,  published 
today  in  the  New  York  Times,  does  shed 
light  on  the  truth.  The  article  is  a  brief 
review  of  certain  events  and  trends  dur- 
ing the  Nixon  administration.  It  deals 
with  the  attempts  and  accomplishments 
of  this  administration  and  also  dispels 
some  of  the  unfounded  criticisms  of 
those  opposing  the  President  and  his 
policies. 

Mr.  Reston  is  "on  target"  and  his  mes- 
sage is  clear.  I  believe  that  the  article  is 
an  example  of  the  tsrpe  of  service  the 
fourth  estate  can  provide. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

What  or  the  Democrats? 
(By  James  Reston) 

Washington. — When  President  Nixon 
came  Into  the  White  Hotise  he  said,  "We 
were  elected  to  initiate  an  era  of  change.  We 
Intend  to  begin  a  decade  of  government  re- 
form such  as  this  nation  has  not  witnessed 
m  half  a  century.  .  .  .  That  is  the  watch- 
word of  this  Administration:  reform." 

His  new  health  program  for  the  nation, 
sent  to  Congress  this  week,  is  only  the  latest 
evidence  that  he  has  kept  hia  word.  For 
more  than  a  year  now  he  has  sent  to  Capi- 
tol Hill  one  Innovative  policy  after  another: 
on  welfare  reform,  revenue-sharing  reform, 
government  reform,  postal  reform,  manpower 
reform.  Social  Security  reform,  reform  of 
the  grant-in-aid  system,  and  many  others. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  agree  with  hU  pro- 
posals In  order  to  concede  that,  taken  to- 
gether, they  add  up  to  a  serious  and  impres- 
sive effort  to  transform  the  domestic  laws 
of  the  nation,  all  the  more  remarkable  com- 
ing from  a  Conservative  Administration, 
and  that  they  deserve  a  more  serious  and 
coherent  response  than  they  have  got  so 
far  from  the  Democratic  p>arty  and  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  In  the  Federal  Congress. 

What  Is  the  Democratic  party's  alternative? 
This  we  would  like  to  know.  There  are  al- 
ternatives from  Democrats — a  Kennedy  al- 
ternative on  health  policy,  the  beginnings 
of  a  Wilbur  Mills  alternative  to  revenue 
sharing,  a  Muskle  alternative  to  Vietnam 
policy — pick  a  date  and  get  out — but  as  often 
as  not  the  Democratic  alternatives  contradict 
one  another,  and  the  party  as  a  whole  seems 
to  be  settling  for  the  old  political  rule  that 
it  Is  the  business  of  the  opposition  pcoty 
merely  to  oppose. 


A  party  out  of  office,  of  course,  always  oper- 
ates at  a  disadvantage.  It  lacks  the  authority 
and  resources  of  the  Presidency.  It  is  usually 
leaderless  and  broke.  Its  power  Is  dispersed 
among  the  committee  chairmen,  the  rival 
candidates  for  Presidential  nomination,  the 
Governors,  and  the  National  Committee,  the 
latter  now  meeting  In  Washington. 

In  the  present  case,  the  titular  head  of  the 
Democratic  party  is  Hubert  Humphrey  of 
Minnesota,  a  new  boy  In  the  back  row  of 
the  Senate.  When  the  National  Committee 
meets.  It  usually  concentrates  on  the  party 
deficit  and  President  Nixon,  both  of  which 
they  find  disagreeable.  But  so  far,  about  all 
they  have  been  able  to  agree  about  Is  that 
they  should  not  tear  each  other  apart  tn 
public,  whi(di,  come  to  think  of  it.  Is  quite 
an  achievement  for  Democrats. 

Nevertheless,  hard  as  It  Is  to  get  an  opposi- 
tion party  to  agree  on  what  it  stands  for.  It 
would  be  reassuring  to  think  that  they  got 
together  once  In  a  whUe  and  at  least  tried 
to  define  the  broad  outlines  of  a  program 
for  the  future. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  many  of  the  old 
Democratic  programs  of  the  fifties  and  sixties 
are  no  longer  relevant  to  the  problems  of  to- 
day, let  alone  tomorrow.  In  1960  there  were 
only  44  grant-in-aid  programs  for  the  states; 
now  there  are  over  430;  and  even  the  Demo- 
cratic Governors  are  bewildered  by  their 
complexity  and  Inefficiency. 

In  the  short  time  since  President  Nixon 
first  came  forward  with  bla  welfare  reform 
bUl,  over  3  million  people  have  been  added 
to  the  welfare  rolls,  at  an  additional  cost  of 
$1.6  blUlon  a  year. 

President  Nixon  has  at  least  seen  that  this 
Is  dangerous  nonsense  and  put  forward  a 
bold.  If  controversial,  alternative  that  de- 
serves to  be  voted  up  or  down.  As  things  now 
stand,  the  Democrats  are  demanding,  and 
quite  right  too,  that  the  scandal  of  campaign 
expenditure  be  corrected,  but  they  cannot 
agree  on  how  this  should  be  done;  and 
beyond  that,  they  have  not  even  managed  to 
agree  on  how  to  pick  their  spokesmen  11  they 
do  get  free  time  on  television. 

The  last  time  the  Democrats  were  out  of 
power,  they  at  least  recognized  the  problem 
and  organized  a  kind  of  brain-trust  outside 
the  Congress  to  question  their  old  assump- 
tions and  write  position  papers  on  the  main 
subjects  coming  up  for  decision.  It  wasn't 
much,  and  Lyndon  Johnson  and  Sam  Ray- 
bum  resented  the  experiment,  but  it  started 
the  process  of  revision  and  even  of  thought 
within  the  party. 

What  the  Democrats  are  doing  now  Is 
merely  sniping  at  the  President's  programs 
and  often  saying  some  damn  silly  things  m 
the  process.  Here  Is  George  McGovem,  for 
example,  normally  a  sensible  man,  proclaim- 
ing that  Mr.  Nixon  Is  "flirting  with  World 
War  m  in  Asia."  And  Ed  Muskle  calling  In 
Pittsburgh  the  other  night  for  a  "new  coali- 
tion" cuttmg  across  lines  of  race,  geography 
and  economics. 

But  to  do  what?  In  support  of  what  pro- 
grams? President  Nixon  has  been  singularly 
successful  m  Ignoring  old  Republican  taboos 
and  prejudices,  and  If  you  want  to  be  cynical 
about  it,  he  may  be  putting  up  programs  he 
knows  the  Democrats  will  probably  knock 
down;  but  at  least  he  has  a  program  on  the 
home  front,  which  is  more  than  you  can  say 
for  the  Democrats. 


GENOCIDE  CONVENTION  CONSOR- 
TIUM WITH  AMERICAN  LEGAL 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  from 
a  legal  point  of  view,  international  con- 
ventions such  as  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion for  the  control  of  criminal  acts  are 
not  unusual.  There  are  a  numbei  of  them 
already  in  existence;  the  United  States 
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is  a  party  to  collective  action  involving 
the  crimes  of  circulation  of  obscene  lit- 
erature, traffic  in  women  and  children, 
slave  trade,  traific  in  opium  and  piracy. 

Because  of  the  prominent  role  played 
by  members  of  the  U.S.  delegation  in 
drafting  the  Genocide  Convention,  it  \a 
couched  In  terms  of  familiar  Anglo- 
American  legal  theory  and  embraces 
traditional  American  common  law  con- 
cepts. 

For  example,  the  convention  pre- 
serves the  principle  oi  territorial  juris- 
diction over  criminal  acts,  although  an 
earlier  draft  woioid  have  made  genocide 
r  Tishatle  as  in  piracy,  where  the  crim- 
inal Is  apprehended.  Irrespective  of  the 
place  where  the  offense  .las  been  com- 
mitted. Conspiracy,  attempt  and  com- 
plicity, all  punishable  under  article  in, 
are  common  law  crunes  familiar  to 
American  lawyers.  Furthermore,  the  con- 
vention's definition  of  genocide  presents 
the  American  approach  to  the  v-oncept  of 
a  criminal  act.  To  constitute  genocide, 
the  act  in  question  must  be  coupled  with 
a  specific  intent  to  destroy  a  national, 
ethnic,  racial,  or  religious  group.  It  was 
the  United  States  that  insisted  that  in- 
tent must  be  proved,  for  any  act  to  be 
considered  genocide. 

Many  of  the  opponents  of  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  have  argued  that  this 
country  would  be  peculiarly  vulnerable  in 
adhering  to  the  Genocide  Convention 
since  its  provisions  might  become  the 
law  of  the  land  before  being  implemented 
in  other  countries. 

But  the  convention  has  been  ratified 
by  75  nations  of  the  world  and  its  terms 
have  already  come  into  force.  Far  from 
being  in  advance  of  other  states  In  act- 
ing on  the  convention,  our  country  has 
Inexcusably  fallen  behind  government 
after  government  that  has  not  only  rat- 
ified the  convention  but  has  long  since 
adopted  the  necessary  enabling  laws. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Genocide 
Convention  Is  not  unique  but  stands  In 
the  same  position  as  any  convention  ever 
undertaken  by  the  United  States.  Up  to 
the  present  time,  no  difficulties  have  ever 
been  encountered  because  of  our  consti- 
tutional provision  that  international  pro- 
visions become  effective  upon  ratification. 
Plnally.  the  Genocide  Convention,  by  its 
own  provision  is  not  self -executing.  Ar- 
ticle V  provides  "the  contracting  parties 
imdertake  In  swjcordance  with  their  re- 
spective constitutions  to  enact  legisla- 
tion to  give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  the 
present  convention."  Thus,  specific  leg- 
islation in  addition  to  ratification  is  nec- 
essary to  put  the  convention  into  effect. 

I  urgently  hope  that  this  body  will 
judge  the  Genocide  Convention  on  Its 
merits.  We  have  heard  the  same  argu- 
ments voiced  against  similar  conventions 
which  we  are  party  to.  More  Importantly, 
there  are  pressing  reasons  for  tiie  United 
States  to  ratify  this  convention.  We  can 
Implement  law  which  is  part  of  a  much 
needed  body  of  world  law.  We  can  tissert 
our  moral  leawlership  in  the  world.  And 
we  can  demonstrate  that  just  as  a  bill 
of  rights  was  so  effective  In  this  country, 
a  universal  bill  of  rights,  enforced 
through  an  international  body  of  law, 
can  also  be  effective. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  the  Con- 
vention on  Genocide  without  further  de- 
lay. 


DR.  CARLSON:  AN  OUTSTANDING 
MEMBER  OF  THE  COAL  MINE 
SAFET\'  RESEARCH  ADVISORY 
COMMTTTEE 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  pres- 
ident of  the  University  of  Wyoming,  Dr. 
WUllam  D.  Carlson,  recently  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Coal  Mine  Safe- 
ty Research,  for  a  1-year  term. 

Dr.  Carlson  is  uniquely  qualified  to 
serve  as  a  member  of  this  advisory  com- 
mittee. His  background  includes  special 
training  and  extensive  experience  in  the 
fields  of  biological  research,  with  empha- 
sis on  the  problem  of  radiation  and  its 
effect  on  miners. 

The  University  of  Wyoming,  which  he 
heads,  has  in  recent  years  played  an  in- 
creasingly prominent  role  in  the  area  of 
research  and  scientific  investigations  in- 
volving natural  resource  development. 
Dr.  Carlson  will  be  a  valuable  asset  to 
this  committee,  as  he  will  be  able  to  con- 
tribute, not  only  from  his  own  experi- 
ences, but  through  those  experiences  of 
the  university's  personnel  Involved  in  the 
continuing  research  at  Laramie. 

Coal  production  is  incresising  in  Wy- 
oming, and  some  16  coal  mines  currently 
are  active  in  the  State.  The  university  is 
in  the  vanguard  as  a  participant  in 
studies  leading  to  new  uses  for  coal,  such 
as  coal  hydrogenatlon  research. 

In  1969.  some  450  miners  In  Wyoming 
produced  more  than  4.6  miUion  tons  of 
coal.  This  is  the  most  recent  year  for 
which  the  production  figures  currently 
are  available,  but  production  is  believed 
up  through  use  of  the  unit  train  concept, 
which  is  being  employed  to  move  Wyo- 
ming's coal  to  markets  in  the  industrial 
midwest. 

Through  1968.  recorded  coal  produc- 
tion within  Wyoming  amounted  to  more 
than  400  million  tons.  The  high  point  of 
production  was  10  million  tons  in  1945. 
with  a  decline  to  less  than  2  million  tons 
in  1963,  but  the  trend  currently  is  up- 
ward. 

The  growing  use  of  coal  as  fuel  for 
large-capacity  electric  power  generators 
will  require  more  than  40  million  tons 
annual  production  by  1980.  and  about 
160  million  tons  by  the  year  2000.  ac- 
cording to  projections  published  by  the 
Wyomiiag  Department  of  Economic  Plan- 
ning and  Development. 

Wyoming  coal,  because  of  its  low  sulfur 
content,  is  felt  to  be  ideal  for  adaptation 
to  the  development  of  the  magnetohydro- 
dynamics  process  of  energy  production. 
This  process,  through  use  of  the  sort  of 
coal  Wyoming  has.  will  produce  power 
with  relatively  little  air  pollution,  which 
is  an  undesirable  byproduct  In  a  number 
of  energy  production  fields. 

With  Wyoming's  bright  future  In  coal 
production,  it  is  important  that  a  man  of 
Dr.  Carlson's  capabilities  lend  his  experi- 
ence cmd  abilities  as  an  administrator  to 
the  advisory  committee. 

Dr  Carlson  is  a  native  of  Colorado  and 
earned  his  doctorate  in  veterinary  medi- 
cine at  Colorado  State  University  in  1952. 
He  was  awarded  a  master  of  science  de- 
gree at  the  same  imiversity  in  1956.  and 
in  1958  received  a  Ph.  D,  In  radiology 
from  the  University  of  Colorado. 

He  has  been  a  consultant  to  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  since  1962.  He  also 


is  a  senior  veterinarian  and  a  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  reserve  officer. 

Dr.  Carlson  has  served  on  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Health  Research 
Facilities  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  since  1969.  He  has  been  a  consult- 
ant on  Veterans'  Administration  medical 
facilities  since  1968,  and  is  a  consultant 
to  the  American  Institute  on  Biological 
Sciences. 

When  Dr.  Carlson  was  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Radiology  and  Radiation 
Biology  at  Colorado  State  University,  his 
department  was  granted  one  of  the  first 
radiological  health  training  grants 
awarded  by  the  U.S.  Pubhc  Health  Serv- 
ice. Dr.  Carlson  was  project  director,  and 
when  he  left  C8U  in  1968  to  become  pres- 
ident of  the  University  of  Wyoming,  the 
Colorado  school  had  one  of  the  largest 
radiological  health  training  programs  in 
the  Nation. 

Among  the  research  programs  with 
which  the  department  of  radiology  and 
radiation  biology  concerned  itself,  was 
dealing  with  radon  gas  in  uranium  mines. 
This  Involved  measuring  levels  within  the 
mines,  as  well  as  using  the  whole  body 
counter  in  measuring  levels  of  radiation 
retained  in  the  living  bodies  of  miners. 

Dr.  Carlson's  broad  background  In  the 
medical  and  radiological  field  is  a  definite 
asset  to  the  health  advisory  committee. 
He  will  serve  our  country  well. 


OIL  SHALE  RESEARCH  PAPER 
POINTS  THE  WAY  TO  ENLIGHT- 
ENED DEVELOPMENT  OF  RE- 
SOURCE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Northern  Elnvironmental  Council  re- 
cently sent  to  me  a  i>olicy  research  paper 
on  the  development  of  this  Nation's  $300 
billion- plus  oil  shale  reserve.  Most  of  this 
oil  shale  Is  located  on  Federal  lands.  It 
has  been  the  subject  of  Intense  study  over 
the  past  few  years  as  attempts  have  been 
made  to  formulate  a  policy  leading  to  Its 
development. 

In  late  1967  I  introduced  legislation 
providing  for  a  long-range  development 
of  the  resource  through  research,  a  mul- 
tiple land-use  plan,  clearance  of  disputes 
clouding  title  to  much  of  the  land,  a  Fed- 
eral pUot  project  for  oil  shale  production, 
the  creation  of  environmental  safeguards 
and.  ultimately,  full  production  through 
leasing  or  some  alternate  approach  with 
substantial  returns  to  the  American  tax- 
payer. Unfortunately  my  proposal  re- 
ceived very  scant  consideration. 

The  Northern  Environmental  CovmcU's 
paper  concludes  with  seven  recommenda- 
tions that  make  a  great  deal  of  sense  to 
me.  Some  of  the  recommendations  are 
very  similar  to  the  proposals  set  forth 
in  my  earlier  legislation.  Others  arise 
from  the  possibility  that  the  Federal 
Goverimient  may  take  certain  steps  that 
could  irretrievably  compromise  the  pub- 
lic's interest  in  this  precious  shale  re- 
source. 

For  example,  the  Federal  Government 
is  apparently  giving  consideration  to  the 
granting  of  sodium  leases  in  the  heart 
of  the  richest  oil  shale  land  in  the 
country.  The  previous  administration  re- 
fused to  take  this  step  without  a  hearing, 
to  determine  what  the  Impact  of  such  a 
ventiire  would  be  on  the  value  of  the  oil 
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shale  deposits,  and  to  explore  the  legal 
validity  of  the  claims. 

It  is  also  possible  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  allow  the  State  of  Utah 
to  select  121.000  acres  in  the  heart  of 
ttie  Federal  oil  shale  land.  This  land 
would  probably  be  of  great  value  if  it 
were  to  be  commercially  developed. 

Since  the  people  of  the  United  States 
own  this  land,  and  since  the  Ismd  Is  of 
great  value,  any  decision  to  place  It  in 
private  or  State  hands  should  receive 
the  utmost  scrutiny  through  the  hearing 
process  and.  hopefully,  In  the  press.  Thus 
the  environmental  council's  research 
paper  recommends  against  these  pro- 
posed giveaways.  After  all,  we  have  a 
very  Inexact  idea  of  the  impact  of  such 
a  move  on  the  overall  development  of 
the  resource. 

I  could  discuss  the  other  findings  and 
recommendations  in  great  detail.  How- 
ever, rather  than  take  the  time  of  Sen- 
ators. I  will  place  this  valuable  document 
in  the  Congressional  Record  so  that 
they  will  have  an  opportunity  to  read  it. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  policy 
research  paper  prepared  by  the  North- 
em  Environmental  Council  on  oil  shale 
1)6  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  research 
paper  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkord,  as  follows: 
On.  Shale  Poucy  in  the  Public  Interests 

INTRODUCTION 

oil  shale  Is  North  America's  largest,  rich- 
est Btlll  untapped  energy  resource.  The  rich- 
est body — The  Plceance  Basin — located  In 
northwestern  Colorado  and  lower  grade  de- 
posits which  occur  In  adjacent  Utah  and 
Wyoming  areas  are  still  largely  owned  by 
the  D.S.  Government.  Except  for  limited 
governmental  experimental  work  (main  ef- 
forts halted  In  the  1960'8  through  the  work 
of  oil  company  lobbyists)  and  limited  ex- 
perimental work  by  several  oil  companies  on 
privately-owned  oil  shale  lands,  oil  ahale  has 
not  been  developed.  Since  1930,  Federal  oil 
shale  lands  have  been  "withdrawn"  from 
leasing. 

With  the  threatening  shortages  of  other 
energy  sources,  this  300-plus  BlUlon-doUar 
federal  asset  (equal  to  the  national  debt)  is 
being  sought  after  with  Increasing  Inten- 
sity by  those  who  would  convert  this  public 
resource  to  private  gain.  The  basic  Issues 
are:  when  to  develop?  what  kind  of  develop- 
ment? how  to  achieve  the  greatest  public 
benefit  with  least  environmental  damage? 
and  finally  how  to  prevent  a  "land-grab,  give- 
away" scandal? 

The  recent  report  of  the  Public  Land  Law 
Review  Commission  proposed  experimental 
commercial  developed  policies  which  would 
be  premature  and  would  not  protect  the 
public  Interest.  Alternative  p>ollcles  are  avail- 
able but  have  not  been  clearly  presented  for 
the  Congress  to  choose  from.  Therefore  the 
Northern  Environmental  Council  has  con- 
sulted with  several  oil  shale  engineers  and 
policy  specialists  In  both  government  and 
private  industry  to  propose  this  policy  Re- 
search Paper.  It  frankly  presents  a  position 
which  favors  the  public  (who,  In  the  final 
analysis,  owns  this  resource ) .  Yet  the  pol- 
icies suggested  here  would  make  oil  shale 
available  to  industry  and  the  consumer  under 
rules  and  regulations  encouraging  private 
enterprise. 

This  policy  paper  presents  an  alternative 
set  of  proposals  to  those  of  the  recently  com- 
pleted Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission. 
The  PLLRC  recommendations  could  lead  to 
another  "Teapot  Dome"  oil  scandal  since 
they  would  benefit  a  few  large  oil  com- 
panlea— not  the  public  at  large. 


FACTUAL    BACKGROUND 

The  Public  Land  Law  Review  Cwnmls- 
sion  made  two  recommendations  specifically 
concerned  with  oil  shale  which  can  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

1.  Provide  a  means  for  acquiring  unpatent- 
ed oil  shale  claims  to  allow  for  development 
(See  recommendations  (51)) 

2.  Make  some  lands  available  for  develop- 
ment (See  recommendations  62) 

As  Is  typical  In  the  PLLRC  report '  little 
or  no  analysis  or  factual  material  was  pro- 
vided, nor  were  many  details  provided.  There- 
fore, to  some  extent,  before  one  can  make  a 
Judgment  on  these  reconunendations,  a 
specific  proposal  Is  almost  essential.  Never- 
theless, there  are  certain  problems  concern- 
ing oil  shale  which  indicate  that  both  these 
recommendations  and  leasing  proposals  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  may  be  pre- 
mature. 

First,  one  should  get  some  Idea  of  what  we 
are  deaUng  with.  OH  shale  Is  a  hvige  resource. 
Most  solid  mineral  deposits  being  exploited 
cover  at  most  one  or  two  square  miles.  OU 
shale  covers  thousands  of  square  miles.  The 
Plceance  Creek  deposit  (the  richest  deposit) 
covers  a  roughly  elliptical  area  about  30  miles 
by  25  miles  and  varies  In  thickness  from  100 
feet  at  the  edge  to  over  2000  feet  In  the 
center  of  the  deposit.  Depending  on  cut-off 
grade  used,  estimates  of  reserves  vary  from 
80  bllUon  to  8  trillion  barrels  of  shale  oil 
In  place.'  In  some  places,  each  square  mile 
overlies  shale  containing  almost  2  billion 
barrels  of  shale  oU  In  place."  OU  shale  con- 
tains many  times  the  total  amount  of  petro- 
leum we  have  used  In  the  past  or  contained 
In  known  domestic  reserves. 

In  addition  to  the  shale  oil  locked  In  the 
solid  oil  shale,  there  are  huge  quantities  of 
sodium  and  aluminum  minerals.  Up  to  800 
feet  of  the  2000  feet  contains  dawsonlte  (po- 
tentially valuable  for  alumina  and  soda  ash) 
and  nahcollte,  a  sodium  mineral.  Up  to  one 
hillion  tons  of  potential  alumina  ore  under- 
lies some  square  miles.  Present  bauxite  Im- 
ports are  about  10  million  tons  per  year. 

Thus,  small  svirface  areas  may  Involve  stag- 
gering resources  and,  potentially  at  least, 
staggering  values.  One  estimate  of  the  po- 
tential In-place  values  involved  in  two  75- 
foot-ihlck  mining  levels  covering  5000  acres 
was  $4  bllUon  in  alumina  and  $3  bUUon  iu 
shale  oil.  This  did  not  Include  any  value  for 
alumina,  sodium,  and  oil  shale  in  an  addi- 
tional 550  feet  of  saline  zone  and  an  addi- 
tional 800  feet  of  oil  shale  alone. 

Depending  on  method  of  extraction,  the 
environmental  problems  could  be  equally 
staggering.  Any  type  of  mining  and  retorting 
would  Involve  disposal  of  huge  amounts  of 
spent  shale  (residue  after  retorting).  In  ad- 
dition, open  pit  mining  would  Involve  large 
amounts  of  overburden  requiring  disposal. 
In  situ  (in  place)  retorting  would  seem  to 
eliminate  some  of  these  problems  but  is  stUl 
experimental  and  might  recover  only  a  small 
part  of  the  mineral  values.  Potential  air  and 
water  pollution  problems  have  only  been 
scratched. 

BASIC  CONSIDEBATIONS  TO  BE   MET  PRIOR  TO 
DEVELOPMENT 

Since  at  least  75%  of  these  resources  are 
on  public  lands,  the  requirement  for  respon- 
sible public  action  Is  unusually  urgent.  Be- 
cause of  these  unique  features,  we  should  not 
automatically  reject  unusual  or  unique  ap- 
proaches. The  following  seem  to  be  some  of 
the  facets  of  public  policy  which  demand 
urgent  consideration  before  development 
takes  place: 

1.  Should  oil  shale  development  be  used 
for  other  social  goals?  One  author  of  a  recent 
study  on  oil  shale  (Chris  Wells,  The  Elusive 
BoTiama.  1970,  Dutton  &  Co.)  believes  tho 
oil  companies  are  deliberately  preventing  the 
development  of  oil  shale  because  It  would 
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have  a  depressing  effect  on  petroleum  price. 
Others  have  suggested  development  by  a 
TVA-type  Government  Corporation  or  a 
COMSAT-type  corporation  because  such 
"natural  monopolies"  as  oil  shale  should  be 
developed  for  the  public  good.*  Senator  Wil- 
liam Prnrmira  a  couple  of  years  ago  intro- 
duced a  bill  providing  for  development  of  a 
comprehensive  oil  shale  program  Including 
Government  demonstration  plants.  Given 
the  huge  resource  Involved,  the  huge,  long- 
term  Investment  required,  the  need  to  con- 
trol development  for  conservation  and  en- 
vironmental purposes  ( iucludlng  conserva- 
tion of  mineral  resources),  the  need  to  con- 
trol monopoly  In  the  energy  Industry,  and 
the  need  to  provide  at  least  a  yardstick  on 
consumer  prices  for  fuels,  development  of  oU 
shale  by  the  Federal  Government  deserves 
serious  consideration.  Reclamation  or  mined 
lands  should  be  included  in  pre-planning 
prior  to  leasing  or  operating,  and  costs 
should  be  included  as  a  part  of  the  total  pro- 
duction cost.  In  any  case,  full  public  discus- 
sion of  all  the  alternatives  should  be  made. 

2.  In  view  of  the  recent  energy  "crisis" 
(which  is  due  more  to  poor  planning  than  to 
lack  of  resources),  there  seems  to  be  a  con- 
cern developing  as  to  the  need  for  a  Na- 
tional Energy  Policy.'  Accelerating  use  of  en- 
ergy resources  reinforces  this  need.  Where 
oil  shale  and  other  resources,  particularly 
those  controlled  by  the  Federal  Government, 
fits  Into  the  picture  needs  to  be  considered. 
Perhaps  a  National  Energy  Administration 
which  would  integrate  Federal  hydro-elec- 
tric energy  and  production  from  hioge  fed- 
erally-owned coal,  oil  shale,  and  conven- 
tional petroleum  and  natural  gas  (both  on- 
shore and  off-shore)  deposits  should  be  con- 
sidered. A  national  energy  policy  seems  like 
a  first  priority  Item  before  oil  shale  should 
be  developed. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  there  is  no 
emergency  requiring  a  crash  program  of  oil 
shale  development  or  premature  leasing  of 
the  resource.  Sufficient  resources  of  other 
energy  minerals  are  readily  avaUable  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  The  longer  term  may  re- 
quire oil  shale  development.  Also  sufficient 
reserves  of  good  quality  oil  shale  are  already 
owned  by  private  concerns  so  that  Industry 
could  start  an  oil  shale  Industry  If  It  really 
desired  to  do  so.  Hence,  a  policy  of  deliberate 
consideration  of  potential  problems  seems 
Indicated. 

3.  Another  high  priority  problem  Is  the 
need  for  comprehensive  resource  planning 
for  oil  shale  development.  Past  efforts  and 
present  plans  for  leasing  have  not  fully  con- 
sidered all  resources  In  the  area  and  possible 
environmental  effects  of  oil  shale  develop- 
ment. In  addition  to  full  consideration  of  all 
surface  resources,  including  serving  as  win- 
ter rEinge  for  the  largest  migrating  deer  herd 
In  North  America,  planning  is  essential  for 
conservation  of  the  mineral  resource.  We 
cannot  allow  the  "normal"  haphazard,  un- 
planned leasing  with  the  lessees  possibly 
"lilghgradlng"  the  deposit.  For  example,  the 
logical  development  of  the  whole  Plceance 
Creek  deposit  should  be  planned  In  advance 
to  minimize  environmental  problems  and 
conflicts  with  surface  resources  and  to  maxi- 
mize recovery  of  the  mineral  resources.  The 
Bureau  of  Land  Management's  planning  sys- 
tem is  capable  of  developing  such  method- 
ology which  considers  not  only  resource  needs 
and  environmental  problems  but  the  views 
of  the  public,  local  and  State  Governments 
and  other  Federal  agencies.  However,  addi- 
tional Inputs  of  funds  and  manpower  are 
needed  to  develop  plans,  In  time,  prior  to 
development  of  leasing  programs. 

4.  If  oil  shale  is  to  be  developed,  further 
alienation  of  the  resource  must  be  stopped 
and  clouded  titles  cleared.  We  understand 
there  are  two  proposals  which  constitute 
what  we  consider  to  be  "gflve  aways"  of  the 
oil  shale  resource : 

a.   In   Utah,   the   State   proposed  that   It 
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be  allowed  to  select  some  131.000  acres  In  the 
heart  of  bes;  oil  shale  In  Utah.  The  valuea 
of  these  oil  shale  lands  are  highly  disparate 
from  that  of  the  so-called  mineral  lands  the 
State  loet  earlier.  The  State  should  not  be 
allowed  to  select  the  heart  of  the  publicly- 
owned  shale  lands  In  Utah  mo«t  likely  of 
value  for  commercial  developnient — par- 
ticularly where  tremendous  dlaparlttee  In 
value  are  involved. 

b.  It  Is  repKsrted  that  sodium  leasee  (over- 
lying oil  shales)  are  about  to  be  Issued  oov- 
erlng  about  10.000  acree  In  the  heart  of  the 
richest  oil  shale  In  Colorado.  The  prevloua 
admlolstrstlon  refused  to  Issue  these  leases 
and  called  for  a  hecuing  to  determine  the 
facts.*  This  admlnlstraUon  has  determined 
that  the  leases  should  Issue  without  a  bear- 
ing. Under  the  same  reasoning  an  additional 
10.000  acree  of  leasee  will  undoubtedly  be 
Issued.  This  20.000  acres  covers  the  thickest 
part  of  the  rich  oil  shale  where  It  is  up  to 
3.000  feet  thick  and  contains  the  saline  sons 
of  up  to  800  feet  thick.  There  are  serious 
legal  and  factual  questions  as  to  the  validity 
of  these  lease  applications.  Approval  of  these 
leases  wlU  give  the  lessees  rights  to  mine 
sodium  and  sodluin-alumlnum  minerals  that 
are  intimately  Intermixed  with  the  oil  shale 
and  the  right  to  waste  lower  grade  oil  abale. 
While  presumably  they  would  not  got  rights 
to  the  rich  oil  shale  or  shale  oil.  the  oil  shale 
will  Inevitably  be  destroyed  or  at  least  af- 
fected by  the  recovery  of  the  sodium  min- 
erals. .Mso.  the  value  of  the  oU  shale  lying 
above  and  below  the  saline  eone  would  prob- 
ably be  lowered  by  the  extraction  of  the 
sodium  minerals  (and  possibly  the  oO  shale) 
from  the  saline  zone.  The  need  for  compre- 
hensive planned  development  of  the  whole 
Plceance  Creek  deposit   is  evident. 

Wblle  the  determination  of  the  validity  of 
the  unpatented  mining  claims  covering  oU 
shale  Is  progressing,  this  work  coiUd  be  ac- 
celerated by  funding  thU  project  at  the  level 
originally  requested. 

6.  Another  Important  aspect  is  accelera- 
tion of  Federal  research  on  oil  shale.  Some  of 
the  more  obvious  areas  for  accelerated  re- 
search are: 

a.  In-Situ  (In-plaoe)  retorting.  This  meth- 
od has  obvious  environmental  advantages. 
Whether  the  technical  problems  can  be  over- 
come or  whether  mineral  conservation  ques- 
tions can  be  answered  needs  to  be  deter- 
mined. 

b.  Development  of  plans  for  maximum  re- 
covery of  the  Plceance  Creek  deposit  within 
the  constraints  Imposed  by  environmental  or 
other  reaovirce  needs.  This  wUl  involve  con- 
sideration of  new  concepts  for  mining  or  ex- 
traction on  a  scale  never  before  contem- 
plated. Logical  development  of  the  deposit 
would  probably  involve  hundreds  of  years. 
Naturally,  plans  should  assure  that  develop- 
ment would  take  place  with  little  or  no  pol- 
lution and  that  the  lands  should  be  rehabil- 
itated to  useful  productivity  and  be  esthet- 
ically  pleasing  In  full  compliance  with  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  and  the 
State  mining  reclamation  law. 

c.  Environmental  reeearch  concerning  pos- 
sible oil  shale  development  la.  of  course,  vital. 
Potent'al  pollution  problems  need  to  be  con- 
sidered. Eievegetatlon  studies  of  spent  shale 
and  overburden  need  to  be  made.  There  la 
no  excuse  for  not  making  the  studies  needed 
to  assure  development  with  little  or  no  long- 
term  adverse  environment  ImpcMt. 

6.  If.  after  full  public  discussion  and  con- 
sideration of  the  alternatives,  the  public 
through  Its  representatives  decides  leasing 
Is  the  appropriate  means  of  disposal,  a  num- 
ber of  questions  need  to  be  considered: 

a.  What  are  appropriate  terms — of  royal- 
ty,  rental,  bonuses,   terms  of  lease,  etc.? 

b  How  should  revenues  be  used?  Present- 
ly sa^%  goes  to  the  Reclamation  Puad, 
S7%%  to  the  State  and  10%  to  the  Treas- 
ury. 

c.  What  public  goals  should  be  considered 
In  leasing? 


While  the  above  list  of  policy  problems  Is 
not  comprehensive,  we  believe  they  include 
the  essential  areas  of  concern.  We  have  a 
tremendous  opportunity  in  oU  shale  to  avoid 
'he  environmental  and  social  problems  com- 
mon with  natural  resource  exploitations  as 
exemplified  by  Appalachla.  There  is  no  emer- 
gency requiring  Unmedlate  development  or 
crash  programs.  There  Is  no  excuse  for  not 
undertaking  a  well  thought-out  program  of 
research,  planning  and  public  discussion  so 
that  development  without  environmental 
degradation  can  proceed  when  needs  and 
economics  dictate. 

CONCLUDUrO  aECOMMZNOATIOITB 

1.  No  granting  of  mining  claims  above  oil 
shale. 

2.  Postponement  of  oil  shale  leasing  until 
an  In-sltu  (underground)  method  of  recov- 
ery Is  developed  by  government  research  to 
protect  environment  from  strip  mining 
V  watershed  damage)  and  air  pollution. 

3.  Federal  leaderabip  In  defining  an  Emer- 
gency   Resource    Policy    eind    Program. 

4.  Withholding  of  state  selections  (Utah) 
from  oil  shale  resource  areas. 

6.  Rejection  of  sodium  leases  In  the  Plce- 
ance Creek  Basin  by  Department  of  In- 
terior. 

6.  Economic  research  to  determine  pref- 
er royalty  terms  for  oil  shale  leasing  and 
surface  rehabilitation. 

7.  Amendmeni  by  Congress  of  the  Min- 
eral Le<v*1"g  Act  of  1930  to  allocate  90 ,« 
of  oil  shale  revenue  to  federal  treasury  and 
10%  to  states  (With  a  portion  of  the  fed- 
eral revenue  to  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Fund). 

SOrSCX    OF    BTUBT 

This  Policy  Research  Paper  was  prepared 
for  the  CouncU  by  a  task  group  of  consult- 
ants from  Industry,  government,  and  univer- 
sities who  have  strong  backgrounds  In  oil 
shale  problems  and  policy.  Because  of  their 
connections  and  the  sensitivity  of  the  Issue 
they  have  asked  to  remain  unnamed.  The 
Northern  Enlvornmental  Council  stands  be- 
hind the  Information  presented  In  this  Policy 
Paper. 

•  •  •  •  • 
This  Policy  Research  Paper  was  prepared 

by  the  NOREC  Land  Use  Planning  subcom- 
mittee on  Soil  Conservation,  chaired  by 
Martin  Banson  of  the  Wisconsin  EMaoaroee 
Conservation  Council. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Northern  Environmental  Council  Is 
composed  of  conservation  and  citizen  groups 
Joined  into  a  oommon  effort  to  prevent  en- 
vironmental deterioration  of  the  northwoods, 
lakes,  and  praine  lands  of  Northern  Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota,  Michigan's  Upper  Peninsula. 
North  Dakota,  and  Indiana. 

orricKxs  of  thx  ooxmcn. 

Prof.  Paul  Lukens,  Chairman,  Biologist. 
Wisconsin  State  U.,  Superior. 

Daniel  Engstrom,  Vlce-Chalrman,  8,EX>., 
U.  of  Minnesota.  Duluth,  Minn. 

Herbert  Bergson.  Secretary,  Pres.,  Save 
Lake  Superior  Association. 

James  Buchanan.  Treasurer.  Audubon  So- 
ciety. Duluth. 

EXKCUTIVS    COMMiriajl 

Officers  of  Council:  Marvin  Hanson,  Milton 
Pelletler,  Dr.  Dale  Olaen.  Arnold  Overby,  Dr. 
Charles  Carsen. 

coitsm.TA]rTe 
Sigurd  Olson.  Boologlat,  Ely,  Minnesota. 
Charles  Stoddard.  Mlnong.  Wisconsin. 


Douglas  County  Fish  and  Oame  League. 

Duluth  Bird  Club 

Duluth-Superlor  Sane. 

Ecumenical   Coordinating  Council 

Ernie  Swift  Memorial  Conservation  Com- 
mittee. Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 

First  Unitarian  Church  of  Duluth,  Environ- 
mental Action  Committee. 

Friends  of  the  Wlldernen. 

laaak  Walton  League  of  America — Duluth 
Chapter. 

Izaak  Walton  League  of  America— Fait 
Wayne,  Indiana. 

Junior  League  of  Duluth. 

Lake  Owen   Property  Oi^-ners  Association. 

Lake  Superior  North  Shore  Association. 

Milwaukee  Conunlttee  of  NOREC. 

Minnesota  Environmental  Control  Citizens 
Association. 

North  Dakota  Natural  Science  Society. 

Save  Lake  Superior  Association. 

Students  for  Environmental  Defense. 

Students  for  Pollution  Control. 

Superior  Clean  Air  Conmilttee. 

Superior  Junior  Woman's  Club. 

United  Northern  Sportsmen. 

University  of  Wisconsin  Forestry  Club. 

Wilderness  Society. 

Wilderness  Watch,  Inc. 

Wisconsin  Bowhunters  Association. 

Wisconsin  Resource  Conservation  CouncU. 

FOOTNOTXS 

'  One  Third  o/  the  Nation's  La»id.  Report  of 
the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission, 
1970.  OPO. 

«  Organic-Rich  Shale  of  the  U.S.  and  World 
Land  Areas.  Circular  523.  U.S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey. 1968.  OPO. 

'  Oil  Yield  in  Section*  of  Green  River  OiX 
Shale  in  Colorado.  Report  of  Investigation 
7051.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines.  1967. 

'  Statement  by  Dr.  Morris  Oarnsey,  Dept. 
of  Ek:onomlcs,  Uuiv.  of  Colo.,  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly,  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  April  18, 
1967. 

'S.  4093.  91st  Congress  Introduced  by  Sen. 
Randolph  and  63  other  Senators.  See  also 
several  related  bills  and  the  discvisslons 
thereon  in  the  Congretsumal  Record. 

*  Wolf  Joint  Venture  et  al.lb  Interior  De- 
cisions 137  (May  3,  1968) . 


X    oaCANIZATIONS    OF   THIS    COTTNCIL 

Brule  River  Sportsmen.  Inc. 

Cltlaens  Committee  for  the  Voyageurs  Na- 
tional Park. 

Citizens  to  Save  Superior  Shoreline. 

Conservation  Committee  of  the  Duluth 
Central  Labor  Body  AFL-CIO. 

Dakota  Environmental  Coundl. 
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Resolution 


ANNIVERSARY  OP  LITHUANIAN  AND 
ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  we  are  reminded  of  the  proud 
history  of  the  peoples  of  the  Baltic 
States.  It  Is  now  53  years  since  the  Re- 
publics of  Lithuania  and  Estonia  pro- 
claimed their  independence,  but  these 
once  free  people  lost  this  Independence 
more  than  30  years  ago.  All  Amer- 
icans are  saddened  by  this  tragedy  for 
the  Baltic  States,  and  all  Americans  un- 
derstand the  deep  feelings  of  those 
whose  sense  of  nationhood  remains 
strong.  The  thoughts  and  aspirations  of 
the  Baltic  people  are  expressed  in  reaolu- 
tions  that  have  been  sent  to  me  from  my 
own  State  of  New  Jersey. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olutions of  the  Lithuanian  Council  of 
New  Jersey,  the  Uthuanian- American 
Council  of  Linden,  N.J.,  and  the  Knighte 
of  Uthuania  of  Newark,  N.J..  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  I  ask  that  there  also 
be  printed  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 416  which  was  agreed  to  unanimous- 
ly in  the  89th  Congress  and  which  sup- 
ports self-determination  for  the  Baltic 
SUtes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RkcoRo. 
as  follows: 


On  the  occasion  of  the  63rd  Anniversary 
of  the  Restoration  of  Lithuania's  Independ- 
ence, we  the  representatives  of  *.he  Llth- 
mfii'an  ethnic  community  of  New  Jersey,  as- 
jembled  here  on  February  13,  1971,  In  New- 
irt.  New  Jersey  to : 

Commemorate  Lithuania's  Declaration  of 
Ijadependence  proclaimed  on  February  16th. 
1J18,  in  Vilnius,  whereby  a  sovereign  Lith- 
uanian State,  having  antecedents  In  the 
Utbuanlan  Kingdom  established  In  1351,  was 
restored: 

Honor  the  memory  of  the  generations  of 
Utbuanlan  freedom  fighters  who  fought  to 
ilefend  Lithuania's  national  aspirations 
tnd  values  against  foreign  oppressors; 

Recall  urith  pride  the  political,  cultural, 
eoonomlc  and  social  achievements  of  the 
Uthuanian  Republic  during  the  Independ- 
ence era  of  1918-1940; 

Express  our  indignation  over  the  Inter- 
ruption of  Lithuania's  sovereign  functions 
u  a  result  of  the  military  occupation  of  our 
bomeland  by  the  Soviet  Union  on  June  15. 
IMO.  durl.  g  the  course  of  which  national 
traditions  and  values  were  trammeled,  the 
personal  freedoms  of  the  people  were  sup- 
pressed and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple were  liquidated  by  the  Soviet  genocldal 
practices; 

And  to  evxphaaize  once  again  our  confi- 
dence that,  regardless  of  what  methods  the 
Soviet  oppressors  devise,  they  will.  In  the 
end.  be  unable  to  suppress  the  aspirations  of 
the  Lithuanian  people  for  freedom  and  the 
exercise  of  their  human  rights.  These  hopes 
were  made  most  evident  In  the  recent  suc- 
cessful hijacking  of  a  Soviet  aircraft  to  Tur- 
key by  Pranas  and  Alglrdas  Brazlnskas.  as 
well  as  In  Slmas  Kudlrka's  heroic  attempt 
at  defection. 

Gravely  concerned  with  the  present  plight 
of  Soviet-occupied  Lithuania  and  animated 
by  a  spirit  of  solidarity  we,  the  members  of 
the  Lithuanian  ethnic  community  of  New 
Jersey, 

I>emand  that  Soviet  Russia  Immediately 
withdraw  It-s  armed  forces,  administrative 
apparatus,  and  the  Imported  Communist 
"colons"  from  Lithuania,  thus  permitting 
the  Lithuanian  nation  to  freely  exercise  sov- 
ereign rights   to   self-determination. 

We  call  upon  our  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives to  make  use  of  every  opportunity 
to  urge  that  President  Nixon  once  again 
publicly  reiterates  the  longstanding  United 
States  position  of  non-recognltlon  of  the  In- 
corporation of  the  Baltic  States  of  Estonia. 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  Into  the  Soviet  Union 
and  to  raise  this  issue  In  the  United  Nations 
and  at  various  International  conferences. 

Dated  at  Newark,  New  Jersey.  Feb.  18. 
1971. 

LrrHTJANiAN  Council  of  New  Jebsxt. 
Valkntimas  MxLiifn,  Pretld«nt. 
Albts  3.  Treciokab.  Secretary. 


Resolution 

Unanimously  adopted  at  a  mass  meeting 
of  Americans  of  Lithuanian  origin  or  des- 
cent and  their  friends,  living  In  Linden,  New 
Jersey,  sponsored  by  the  Lithuanian-Ameri- 
can Council  of  the  USA.  Inc..  Linden  Division, 
held  on  Sunday.  January  31,  1971,  at  4  p.m. 
St  the  Lithuanian  Uberty  Park  Hall  In  Lln- 
ilsn.  New  Jersey,  In  commemorating  the  720th 
anniversary  of  the  formation  of  the  Lith- 
uanian state  when  Mlndaugas  the  Great 
unified  all  Lithuanian  prlncl]>alltle8  into  one 
kingdom  In  1351  and  the  53rd  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Republic  of  Llth- 
liiuoa  on  February  16,  1918. 

Whereas  the  Communist  regime  did  not 
come  to  power  In  Lithuania  by  legal  or  demo- 
cratic process:  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  took  over  Uth- 
iianla  by  force  of  arms  in  June  of  1940;  and 

Whereas  the  Lithuanian  people  are  strong- 
ly opposed  to  foreign  domination  and  are  de- 
t*nnlned  to  restore  their  freedom  and  sov- 
*r*lgnty  which  they  rightly  and  deservedly 


enjoyed  for  more  than  seven  centuries  In  the 
past;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviets  have  deported  or  killed 
over  twenty-five  percent  of  the  Lithuanian 
population  since  June  16,  1940;  and 

Whereas  the  Ooverninent  of  the  United 
States  maintains  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  government  of  the  free  Republic  of  Lith- 
uania and  consistently  has  refused  to  recog- 
nize the  seizure  of  Lithuania  and  forced  in- 
corporation of  tills  freedom-loving  country 
Into  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  created  by  House  Resolution 
346  of  the  Eighty-third  Congress  to  Investi- 
gate the  incorporation  of  the  Baltic  States 
Into  the  Soviet  Union,  found  that  the  incor- 
poration of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia 
was  contrary  to  established  principles  of  in- 
ternational law;  and 

Whereas  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  United  States  Senate  (of  the  89th  Con- 
gress) unanimously  passed  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  416  urging  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  direct  the  attention 
of  world  opinion  at  the  United  Nations  and  at 
other  appropriate  International  forums  and 
by  such  means  as  be  deems  appropriate,  to 
the  denial  of  the  rights  of  self-determination 
for  the  peoples  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia,  and  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opin- 
ion to  bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of 
these  rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples;  now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved,  That  we,  Americans  of  Lithu- 
anian origin  or  descent,  reafllrm  otir  adher- 
ence to  American  democratic  principles  of 
government  and  pledge  our  support  to  our 
President  and  our  Congress  to  achieve  last- 
ing peace,  freedom  and  Justice  In  the  world; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  carries  out  the  expression  of  the  U.S. 
Confrress  contained  !n  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 416  by  bringing  up  the  Baltic  States 
question  In  the  United  Nations  and  demand- 
ing the  Soviets  to  withdraw  from  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia;  and  be  It  finally 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  this  day  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  Secretary  of  State  William  P. 
Rogers,  United  States  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  George  Bush.  United  States 
Senators  from  New  Jersey,  Harrison  A.  Wil- 
liams and  Clifford  P.  Case,  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  from  New  Jersey,  Florence  P. 
Dwyer  and  Cornelius  E.  Gallagher,  and  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersey.  William  T.  CahlU. 
VladasTubsa. 

President. 
Elena    Sestokas. 
Secretary  of  Resolution  Committee. 

Resolution  op  KmcHTS  of  Lithuania, 
Council  39,  Newark,  N.J. 

The  following  Resolution  wae  unanimous- 
ly adopted  by  the  Knights  of  Lithuania, 
Council  29,  at  a  meeting  which  was  held  on 
January  19th.  1971,  at  the  Lithuanian  Holy 
Trinity  Church  Hall,  207  Adam  Street,  Ne- 
wark. N.J. 

As  February  16th,  1971,  marks  the  53rd  An- 
niversary of  Lithuania's  Indejjendence,  all 
Lithuanians  throughout  the  free  world  will 
commemorate  this  occasion. 

Whereas,  In  the  thirty  years  since  the 
Baltic  States  were  Invaded,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Lithuanians,  Estonians  and 
Latvians  have  been  deported  to  the  remotest 
parts  of  Russia.  In  turn,  ethnic  Russians  by 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  have  been  sent 
in  to  colonize  and  russify  the  Baltic  States 
with  the  purpose  of  diluting  and  then  finally 
destroying  the  character  of  the  people  and 
the  culture  in  the  area. 

Whereas,  The  Soviet  mass  deportations, 
especially  those  of  1941  and  1945-50,  have 
cost  Lithuania  about  400,000  Inhabltante.  A 
large  part  of  these  deportees  have  perished 
in  the  Sovet  forced  lalxw  camps.  Most  of 
these  deportees  had  not  been  charged  with 
any  specific  "crime".  They  were  uprooted 
m  an  effort  to  deprive  Lulthuanla  of  Its  po- 


litical and  Intellectual  elite  as  well  as  to 
break  the  peasantry's  resistance  to  forced 
collectivization.  Large  number  of  Russian 
settlers  have  been  moved  into  Lithuania  to 
replace  the  deportees. 

Whereas,  The  forcible  Incorporation  of 
Lithuania  Into  the  Soviet  Union,  agreed 
upon,  by  Stalin  and  Hitler  In  their  pact  of 
August  1939,  has  not  been  recognized  by 
many  Western  powers.  Including  the  United 
States.  Diplomatic  representatives  of  free 
Lithuania  continue  functioning  In  Washing- 
ton and  other  European  and  Latin  American 
capitals.  In  the  eyes  of  International  Law. 
Lithuania  today  Is  not  an  organic  part  of 
Russia  or  the  Soviet  Union,  but  an  occupied 
country  by  the  Soviets :  therefore  be  It : 

Resolved,  That  we,  Americans  of  Lithuania 
origin  or  descent,  reaffirm  our  adherence  to 
American  democratic  principles  of  Govern- 
ment and  pledge  our  support  to  our  Presi- 
dent and  our  Congress  to  achieve  lasting 
peace,  freedom  and  Justice  In  the  world,  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers, 
U.S.  Ambassadctr  to  the  United  Nations, 
United  States  Senators  and  Congressmen  of 
."^ew  Jersey. 

Knights  of  Lithuania,  Council  29. 

Kazts.  Sipaila.  President. 

Helen  Radicsh,  Secretary. 


H.  Con.  Res.  416 

Whereas  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploitation 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights,  Is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  is  an  Impediment  to  the 
promotion  of  world  peace  and  cooperation; 
and 

Whereas  all  peoples  have  the  light  to  self- 
determination;  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  political  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and  religious  development;  and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia,  Lat- 
'•la,  and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  these  rights  by  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  a  program  of  deportations 
and  resettlement  of  peoples,  continues  in  its 
effort  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of  the 
populations  of  the  Baltic  States;  and 

Whereas  it  has  been  the  firm  and  consist- 
ent policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  aspirations  of  Baltic 
peoples  for  self-determination  and  national 
Independence;  and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  lilstorlcal,  cul- 
tviral.  and  fsimlly  ties  between  the  pyeoples 
of  the  Baltic  States  and  the  American  people : 
Be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre';entatives 
(the  Senate  concurring),  That  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  urge 
the  President  of  the  United  States — 

(a)  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opin- 
ion at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other  ap- 
pntjprlate  International  fonims  and  by  such 
means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  denial 
of  the  rights  of  self-determination  for  the 
peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania, 
and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to 
bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 


CARELESS  USE  OF  PESTICIDES 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  distin- 
guished scientists  the  world  over  have 
warned  with  sobering  repetition  that  the 
earth's  delicate  ecosystems  and  man 
himself  have  suffered  needless  harm  due 
to  the  careless  use  of  pesticides.  The 
earth  has  been  saturated  with  these 
chemicals,  so  much  so  that  DDT  residues 
are  found  in  the  flesh  of  Antarctica  pen- 
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gulns  hundreds  and  thousands  of  miles 
from  where  It  was  applied.  Man  has  de- 
fled  the  laws  of  nature  with  his  misuse 
of  pesticides.  But.  sadly,  he  violates  few 
laws  of  the  country.  The  Federal  Insec- 
ticide. Fungicide  and  Rodenticide  Act 
has  not  undergone  extensive  reform  since 
it  became  law  20  years  ago.  even  though 
its  inadequacies  have  been  pointed  out 
time  and  again. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson)  last  week  introduced  the  Na- 
tional Pesticide  Control  and  Protection 
Act  (S.  660).  an  excellent  bill  which 
would  provide  the  kind  of  controls  that 
are  needed  to  overcome  the  environ- 
mental abuses  wrought  by  pesticides.  In 
a  subsequent  editorial.  The  New  York 
Times  gives  Senator  Nelson's  bill  the 
kind  of  recognition  it  deserves.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  12.  1971 1 
Thz  Silent  Danckss 

Pesticides,  atomic  radiation,  chemicals, 
mercury  and  other  toxic  metals — these  are 
the  silent  dangers  to  man  and  nature.  Presi- 
dent Nlxon'8  message  on  the  environment 
makes  several  progressive  reconmiendatlons 
to  deal  with  these  toxic  substances. 

More  than  a  billion  pounds  of  pesticides. 
Including  insecticides,  herbicides,  fungicides, 
rodentlcldes  and  fumlgants.  are  produced  ev- 
ery year  In  this  country,  about  five  pounds 
for  each  man,  woman  and  child.  7*hese  are  all 
damaging  to  human  beings  or  to  animals  or 
to  the  land  and  water.  The  suburban  house- 
wife who  sprays  too  much  Insecticide  on  her 
rose  bushes  contributes  to  the  problem,  as 
does  the  big  commercial  farmer  who  hires 
an  airplane  to  spray  his  crops.  Rain  caunes 
these  contaminants  'nto  lakes  and  rivers 
either  directly  or  by  way  of  storm  sewers. 

Ideally,  pesticides  should  be  dispensed  as 
carefully  as  prescription  medicines,  but  that 
would  pose  severe  problems  of  administration 
and  enforcement  As  a  practical  solution,  the 
President  suggests  grouping  pesticides  into 
distinct  categories  for  general  use.  for  re- 
stricted use  and  for  use  by  permit  only,  with 
supervision  growing  progressively  tighter. 

Another  useful  reform  would  enable  the 
new  Environmental  Protection  Administra- 
tor to  seize  stocks  of  peetlcldes  whose  use  has 
been  deemed  dangerous.  The  President  also 
proposes  to  speed  up  the  now  almost  inter- 
minable process  of  cancelling  a  pesticide's 
registration  once  It  has  been  found  to  be 
dangerous,  but  the  exact  changes  remain  to 
be  spelled  out  In  •  legislative  draft. 

Earlier  this  week  Senator  Nelson  of  Wiscon- 
sin Introduced  a  model  bill  on  pesticide  con- 
trol. He  urges  a  sales  tax  on  pesticides  to 
make  research  and  enforcement  self-llnano- 
Ing  and  sets  forth  a  clear  right  by  private 
Citizens  to  sue  the  Federal  Ctovemment  or 
any  other  plaintiff  if  pesticides  are  misused. 
This  Is  Important  If  government  agencies  are 
to  be  Impelled  to  abandon  the  pesticide  mal- 
practice of  which  they  themselves  are  often 
guilty. 

On  one  of  the  silent  dangers  to  people  and 
their  environment  the  President  decided  to 
keep  silent.  That  Is  the  hazard  to  both  health 
and  safety  from  the  radiation  of  nuclear 
power  plants.  Chairman  Seaborg  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  stoutly  defends 
A.E.C.  radiation  standards,  but  his  position 
has  been  attacked  by  scientists  within  his 
own  agency.  The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  the  A. EC,  now  share  responsi- 
bility ambiguously  In  this  field. 

Fixing  sound  lines  of  demarcation  will  re- 
quire firm  White  House  leadership.  The 
power  shortages  that  have  become  an   xm- 


happy  way  of  Ufe  In  New  York  City  and  im- 
pend In  many  other  metropolitan  centers 
make  It  plain  that  the  potentialities  of  nu- 
clear energy  need  fuller  utilization.  But  the 
licensing  authority  can  hardly  be  exercised  In 
a  disinterested  manner  by  an  agency  like 
A.E.C.  dedicated  to  the  broadest  possible 
application  of  atomic  energy.  A  built-in  bal- 
ancing force  for  environmental  considera- 
tions must  be  created  If  power  needs  are  to 
be  met  without  endless  litigation  and  conflict 
over  where  and  how  to  build  new  facilities. 


TO  FIND  A  CURE  FOR  CANCER 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  recently  announced  a  pro- 
posal to  significantly  Increase  the  Fed- 
eral resources  committed  to  our  national 
effort  to  find  a  cure  for  cancer. 

On  February  13.  in  a  speech  before  the 
Association  of  American  Medical  Col- 
leges in  Chicago.  Dr.  Edward  E.  David, 
Science  Adviser  to  the  President,  articu- 
lated some  of  the  basic  principles  under- 
lying the  President's  proposal. 

I  think  It  is  a  very  persuasive  speech 
and  merits  consideration  by  all  of  us.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Adorxss  bt  Dr.  Edwakd  E.  Davtd.  Jr. 

I  am  here  today  to  enlist  your  aid  and  ad- 
vice In  a  totally  revolutionary  undertaking 
which  President  Nixon  has  proposed.  He 
hopes  that  it  will  Invigorate  the  best  bio- 
medical science  to  provide  a  major  Improve- 
ment In  the  health  of  our  society.  In  his 
State  of  the  Union  speech  the  President  said : 

"I  wUl  also  ask  for  an  appropriation  of  an 
extra  tlOO  million  to  launch  an  Intensive 
campaign  to  find  a  cure  for  cancer,  and  1 
will  ask  later  for  whatever  additional  funds 
can  effectively  be  used.  The  time  has  come  In 
America  when  the  same  kind  of  concentrated 
effort  that  split  the  atom  and  took  man  to 
the  moon  should  be  turned  toward  conquer- 
ing this  dread  disease.  Let  us  make  a  total 
national  commitment  to  achieve  this  goal." 

The  President  clearly  recognizes  the  sub- 
tleties behind  this  statement.  Cancer  is  not 
a  simple  disease:  it  is  probably  many  There 
Is  likely  not  to  be  a  single  cure  for  cancer, 
but  a  series  of  steps  which  can  lead  to  effec- 
tive treatment  and,  hopefully,  prevention. 
The  cancer  crusade,  as  It  has  been  called,  will 
call  on  very  different  talents  from  scientists. 
researchers  and  managers  than  Apollo  and 
the  Manhattan  Project  did. 

Recognizing  all  of  this,  the  President  has 
Issued  his  call  for  action  by  setting  a  clear 
goal  for  the  biomedical  research  commu- 
nity. It  Is  the  form  and  substance  of  the 
enterprise  aimed  at  that  goal  that  I  came  to 
talk  to  you  about  today  Basically.  I  see  the 
enterprise  as  being  a  logical,  and  yet  Imagina- 
tive, extension  of  today's  biomedical  enter- 
prise If  we  are  to  l>e  successful,  we  must 
utilize  Imaginatively  the  research  Institu- 
tions which  are  the  result  of  our  past  efforts. 
This  base  Is  the  resource  which  I  believe 
promises  success  for  the  exciting  venture  the 
President  has  proposed. 

The  building  of  this  base  began  more  than 
two  decades  ago  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Issued  another  Invitation  to  life  and 
medical  scientists  to  Join  In  a  new  venture. 
It  was  to  expand  and  strengthen  our  national 
biomedical  research  with  the  purpose  of  miti- 
gating the  major  human  illnesses  confront- 
ing mankind.  At  first  this  venture  met  with 
some  hostility,  and  there  was  some  alarm 
within  the  scientific  community.  Some  pre- 
dicted that  the  heavy  hand  of  government 
would  stlfie  rather  than  stimulate  biomedi- 
cal research.  Others  felt  that  the  NIK  Intra- 
mural program  would  siphon  off  the  cream  of 


American  life  scientists  and  decimate  depart- 
ments at  the  universities.  Others  predicted 
that  the  allocation  of  federal  funds  would 
degenerate  into  a  spoils  system,  with  friends 
supporting  friends  to  the  exclusion  of  bright 
and  promising  scientific  young  people.  Fi- 
nally, others  predicted  that  Washington  bu- 
reaucrats would  be  dictating  the  choice  of  re- 
search subjects  to  the  working  scientists. 

How  different  the  results  have  been!  'The 
life  sciences  have  fiourlshed  and  grown  to 
the  point  where  this  country  leads  the  world 
In  biomedical  research.  Moreover,  the  over- 
fiow  from  this  Initiative  has  been  responsible 
for  the  development  of  the  life  sciences  In 
other  countries.  The  Swedes  acknowledge 
without  hesitation  their  debt  to  this  country 
for  the  burgeoning  of  the  life  sciences  in 
Sweden.  The  complex  In  Bethesda  has  In- 
deed evolved  Into  an  Institution  of  high 
quality  from  which  significant  research  re- 
sults flow  dally.  The  quality  of  the  work  In 
Bethesda  Is  attested  to  by  the  award  of  two 
Nobel  prizes  to  Intra-mural  NIH  scientists. 
Yet.  despite  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Intra,^ 
mural  program,  the  academic  Institutions 
have  not  suffered.  On  the  contrary.  I  would 
venture  to  say  that  a  significant  portion  of 
the  chairmen  of  departments  of  biochemis- 
try, medicine,  physiology,  and  pharmacology 
throughout  the  country  have  at  one  time  or 
another  trained  or  worked  at  the  Bethesda 
campus.  The  award  of  grants  has  not  become 
a  spoils  system.  The  peer  review  system  for 
the  allocation  of  research  support  Is  a  major 
achievement  In  the  life  sciences  and  Is  a 
model  for  other  disciplines.  Finally,  the  fed- 
eral bureaucracy  has  stimulated,  fostered, 
and  strengthened  basic  research  throughout 
the  country.  These  Judgments  are  not  mine 
alone.  You  share  them  with  me.  and  special 
committees  to  review  our  biomedical  research 
programs  have  concurred. 

The  venture,  then,  was  successful — not 
only  In  producing  more  knowledge,  but  also 
!n  changing  significantly  the  patterns  of 
disease  In  this  country.  Vaccines  for  polio- 
myelitis. German  measles,  mumps,  and  other 
infections  are  available  to  us  all.  Victims  of 
Parkinsonism  have  been  raised  from  the 
status  of  cripples  to  productive  members  of 
society.  Children  who  would  have  been  dead 
from  leukemia  are  alive  today  and  are  re- 
garded as  cured  In  a  surprising  number  of 
Instances.  I  need  not  catalog  the  results  fur- 
ther. You  know  them  far  better  than  I.  I 
believe  that  when  we  look  back  25  years  from 
today,  we  will  perceive  a  similar  record  of 
proud  achievement  starting  with  the  Presi- 
dent's cancer  initiative  as  a  take-off  point 
for  the  biomedical  enterprise. 

The  President's  goal  provides  us  with  a 
unique  opportunity.  It  Is  an  opportunity  to 
show  that  we  can  concentrate  our  fire 
effectively  when  a  possibility  for  progress 
emerges  from  research.  In  Vlnce  Lombardl's 
terms,  can  we  "run  to  daylight"?  The  Presi- 
dent recognized  both  the  possibility  for 
progress  and  the  challenge  to  the  research 
community  early.  Over  a  year  ago.  In  his 
1971  budget  document,  he  said: 

"New  research  leads,  giving  hope  of  con- 
quering some  of  the  most  dreadful  and 
prevalent  diseases  of  mankind,  will  be  pur- 
sued with  greater  Intensity  In  1971.  A  major 
effort  to  Investigate  viruses  as  a  cause  of 
cancer  Is  proposed,  with  the  goal  of  elim- 
inating viral  cancer  at  the  earliest  possible 
date." 

In  the  year  since  that  statement,  the 
President  has  been  joined  by  the  Congress, 
the  medical  community,  and  the  public  In 
recognizing  the  possibilities.  But  It  was  the 
support  and  enthusiasms  of  the  biomedical 
scientists  themselves  that  convinced  the 
President  of  the  validity  of  his  Judgment 
last  year.  Accordingly.  In  his  budget  for  1973. 
he  has  allocated  not  only  the  so-called 
"additional"  $100  million,  but  also  1232 
mUllon  for  the  National  Cancer  Institute. 
The  President  said  In  addition  that  his  total 
national  commitment  would  Involve  all  per- 
tinent Institutions  and  agencies.  We  should 
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not  overlook  the  significance  of  this  Impor- 
tant policy   decision.    Running   to   daylight 
requires    that    we    utilize    the    magnificent 
resotirces  of  the  biomedical  research  com- 
munity to  which  I  referred  earlier.  In  struc- 
turing the  effort  we  must  take  account  of  the 
differences  between  this  effort  and  the  Apollo 
uxd  Manhattan  projects.  When  we  embarked 
on  those.  Lisa  Meltner's  demonstration  of 
fission  and  the  laimching  of  Sputnik  had 
already  been  achieved.  In  cancer,  we  do  not 
know  whether  the  critical  experiment  has  yet 
been  done.  Despite  this  uncertainty.  I  find  In 
my  discussions  with  biomedical  scientists  a 
quiet  sense  of  confidence  and  sober  recog- 
nition of  the  opportunity  which  stimulated 
the    President    to    propose    his    campaign 
against    cancer.    Molecular    biologists,    cell 
biologists,  and  biochemists  of  world  renown 
tell  me  that  of  all  the  medical  problems  fac- 
ing us,  they  would  choose  cancer  as  the  one 
In  which  to  attempt  a  concerted  effort  of 
research.  We  must,  of  course,  create  no  undue 
optimism.  No  one  guarantees  rapid  progress. 
The  final  results  may  be  10,  20  or  50  years 
In  the  future.  But  the  Judgment  seems  vrtde- 
spread  that  the  time  has  come  to  try.  I  do 
find  one  area  on  which  there  Is  room  for  con- 
siderable discussion.  What  is  the  most  ra- 
tional and   effective  way  to  undertake   this 
effort,    considering    that    Apollo    and    the 
Manhattan  efforts  don't  provide  any  infallible 
blueprint? 

It  is  the  President's  belief  that  having 
honed  and  sharpened  our  biomedical  research 
mechanism,  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  we  should  now  use  it  and  call  upon 
It  as  we  embark  on  this  new  adventure.  To 
Isolate  the  cancer  effort  would  prejudice  the 
very  outcome  we  seek.  The  problem  of  cancer 
straddles  virtually  all  the  life  sciences — mo- 
lecular biology,  biochemistry,  virology, 
pharmacology,  toxicology,  genetics — any  one 
of  these,  or  all  of  them,  will  contribute  to 
the  final  solution.  No  one  is  wise  enough  to 
pick  and  choose  Just  those  components  of 
the  total  biomedical  spectrum  that  will  be 
vital.  Who  knows  what  new  discovery  will 
become  vital  even  next  year?  This  aspect 
presents  a  stark  contrast  vTlth  Apollo  and 
nuclear  energy.  Indeed,  we  do  not  believe  In 
an  AEC  or  NASA  for  cancer. 

However,  the  President  does  believe  the 
cancer  effort  Is  a  partnership  between  the 
public  and  scientists,  and  although  laymen 
cannot  program  the  scientific  efforts,  they 
are  entitled  to  know  the  strategy,  to  know 
the  short-term  objectives,  and  to  receive 
progress  reports.  One  individual  must  be  re- 
sponsible. He  must  plan  the  effort,  direct  it, 
and  report  to  the  American  pteople.  That  indi- 
vidual must  be  within  and  a  part  of  our  total 
effort  In  the  life  sciences  and  therefore  a  part 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  He  must 
not  be  confined  to  a  single  Institute;  he  must 
have  the  administrative  freedom  to  approach 
the  problem  with  daring  and  imagination, 
and  to  catalyze  the  transfer  of  results  from 
scientific  discipline  to  scientific  discipline. 
Thus,  the  Administration  feels  that  the  In- 
strument for  our  campaign  against  cancer 
must  be  forged  from  and  within  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  to  assure  the  greatest 
chance  of  success. 

The  President  Is  in  the  process  of  consid- 
ering the  best  design  for  the  administration 
of  this  effort  and  will  report  his  decision  to 
the  American  people  in  the  near  future.  But 
It  Is  my  judgment  that  he  will  certainly  not 
elect  to  fragment  the  life  sciences  at  a  time 
when  we  need  their  unified  efforts. 

The  President  Is  also  aware  that  this  new 
venture  must  not  be  undertaken  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  broad  base  of  scientific  research. 
We  must  maintain  the  vigor,  diversity,  and 
sparkle  of  biomedical  research.  New  Ideas 
must  be  able  to  flourish;  new  investigators 
must  be  able  to  grow  in  Intellectual  stature; 
new  fields  must  be  opened  regardless  of 
whether  they  appear  to  have  immediate  rele- 
vance to  the  problem  of  cancer  or  to  the 
other  diseases   which  society  feels  must  be 


overcome  In  the  near  future.  What  we  seek, 
then.  Is  a  balance  between  well-designed 
effort  against  canoer,  and  the  self -starting 
research  which  has  been  so  productive  in 
producing  new  possibilities  for  medical  sci- 
ence. In  achieving  this  balance  we  need  the 
benefit  of  the  thinking  in  institutions  you 
represent  and,  more  Important,  your  institu- 
tions must  be  healthy. 

The  President  recognizes  the  Importance  of 
the  medical  schools,  not  only  in  the  delivery 
of  health  care,  but  also  as  Intellectual  l)ee- 
hlves  which  will  yield  new  Insights  and  con- 
cepts. Therefore.  In  his  budget  request  for 
1972,  he  has  asked  for  an  Increase  of  $95 
million  to  expand  the  nation's  pool  of  bio- 
medical personnel  and  to  Invigorate  the 
teaching  Institutions  upon  which  we  de- 
pend for  the  development  of  this  pool.  The 
precise  mechanisms  by  which  this  additional 
$95  million  will  be  used  will  be  announced 
at  a  later  date  by  the  President,  but  his  In- 
tention Is  to  give  the  schools  the  flexibility 
and  stability  they  must  have  to  serve  the 
nation. 

There  vrill  be  debates  on  speclflc  programs, 
I  recognize  your  concern  about  the  Issue  of 
fellowships  and  training  grants  In  the  field 
of  biomedical  research.  The  President  does 
not  take  a  dogmatic  stance  In  this  regard. 
His  budget  for  1972  In  essence  requests  that 
support  for  fellowships  and  training  grants 
remain  constant  until  the  NIH  can  complete 
a  study  that  Is  designed  to  give  us  Insights 
as  to  how  best  to  support  students  and 
trainees  In  the  life  sciences.  We  welcome  your 
voice  in  the  debate  over  this  issue;  we  will 
not  move  precipitously  or  capriciously,  but 
we  need  courageous  assessments  on  your 
part.  By  courageous,  I  mean  assessments 
which  can  lead  to  change  where  It  suits 
national  objectives.  The  Carnegie  Commis- 
sion report  and  your  Howard  Report  both 
advocate  Imaginative  and  fundamental 
changes  In  medical  education.  Yet  these  will 
be  traumatic  and  will  require  strength  of 
purpose.  I  urge  you  to  give  us  your  views 
and  to  take  action  to  provide  the  nation  with 
the  medical  manpower  we  need  to  achieve 
a  higher  level  of  national  health. 

In  closing,  let  me  assure  you  that  the 
President  is  dedicated  to  improving  the  na- 
tion's health  and  particularly  to  the  con- 
quest of  cancer.  Success  hinges  on  using  our 
national  biomedical  research  resources  im- 
aginatively and  creatively.  The  finest  of  these 
resources  are  people.  It  Is  they  and  you  who 
must  rise  to  the  occasion.  Both  the  President 
and  I  have  confldence  that  you  will. 


HEALTH  AND  WELFARE  PROSPECTS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  Wilbur 
J.  Cohen,  dean  of  the  school  of  educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
former  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  has  written  an  interesting 
and  provocative  article  entitled,  "Revo- 
lutionary Changes  in  Health  and  Wel- 
fare," which  appears  in  the  Information 
Please  Almanac  of  1971. 

In  the  article.  Dean  Cohen  reflects  on 
prospects  for  health  and  welfare  Im- 
provements In  the  future.  Since  few  men 
have  worked  harder  or  more  effectively 
than  Mr.  Cohen  for  the  cause  of  human 
welfare,  and  few  share  his  ability  to 
interpret  current  trends  and  predict 
future  improvements,  I  commend  the 
article  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
£ind  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


[Prom  Information  Please   Almanac,   1971] 

REVOLtmONART    CHANCXS    IN    HXALTH    AND 

Welt  ARK 
(By  Wilbur  J.  Cohen) 
The  revolution  of  rising  expectations 
which  has  been  developing  In  recent  years 
has  reached  a  stage  where  It  is  now  possible 
to  predict  radical  changes  In  our  allocation 
of  national  resources  In  the  near  future. 

Increasing  affluence  made  possible  by  In- 
creasing productivity,  amid  poverty  and 
pollution,  has  had  a  deep  and  pervasive  In- 
fluence on  many  Individuals  in  our  country. 
As  a  result,  widespread  su^Kirt  has  devel- 
oped for  the  belief  that  major  social  needs 
can  be  met  11  there  Is  a  different  allocation 
of  the  national  product.  Programs  that  were 
once  advocated  by  a  small  minority  of  peo- 
ple are  now  supported  by  many. 

Once  education  was  considered  a  privi- 
lege; not  a  right.  Good  health  was  consid- 
ered a  responsiblUty  of  the  Individual,  not 
a  right  secured  by  the  community.  And  a 
minimum  income  was  limited  to  those  who 
worked  and  for  those  who  couldnt  work, 
welfare  was  considered  a  gratuity. 

Today,  education,  good  health,  and  the 
assurance  of  a  minimum  income  for  all  In- 
dividuals and  families  Is  considered  by 
many  to  be  a  right  to  be  guaranteed  by 
law.  Once  this  was  discussed  only  In  books 
dealing  with  Utopia.  Today,  the  revolution 
in  our  Ideas  about  rights  and  guarantees  is 
fast  crowding  In  on  the  long-held  concepts 
of  the  differentiation  between  individual 
and  community  responsibility. 

In  the  area  of  health,  the  Idea  of  national 
health  insurance  has  gained  widespread  ac- 
ceptance. The  passage  of  Medicare  brought 
to  an  end  one  of  the  most  bitterly  fought 
Ideological  battles  In  the  political  history  oT 
this  country.  Today  the  emotional  content 
is  no  longer  present  and  the  major  Issue  Is 
how  to  deliver  access  to  health  services  for 
everyone.  Even  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, the  most  active  adversary  of  pub- 
licly sponsored  national  health  Insurance 
legislation,  has  presented  a  legislative  pro- 
posal which  is  designed  to  broaden  and  im- 
prove health  Insurance  coverage. 

KEYS    TO    HEALTH    INBTJRANCE 

National  health  insurance  Involves  several 
kev  principles  of  significance : 

i.  Eligibility  to  services  as  a  matter  of  legal 
right  supported  by  statutory  enforcement  of 
such  rights  by  administrative  and  legal  pro- 
cedures; 

2.  Financing  the  program  In  such  a  manner 
as  to  distribute  the  costs  in  a  more  equitable 
manner  than  voluntary  insurance; 

3.  The  assumption  of  major  responsibility 
by  the  Federal  rather  than  the  state  or  local 
government; 

4.  The  development  of  Incentives  for  eco- 
nomical and  efficient  delivery  of  service. 

Effective  implementation  of  a  national 
health  Insurance  program  requires  increas- 
ing medical  manpower  and  supporting  staff, 
training  of  many  additional  individuals 
from  black  and  other  minority  groups,  ex- 
pansion of  services,  hundreds  of  additional 
neighborhood  health  centers,  universally  ac- 
cessible family  planning  units,  and  an  ef- 
fective health  education  program. 

In  addition  to  the  implementation  of  the 
right  to  health  services,  the  seventies  un- 
doubtedly win  see  the  adoption  of  the  uni- 
versal right  to  a  minimum  Income.  This  de- 
velopment vrtll  be  accompanied  by  a  vigor- 
ous and  comprehensive  program  to  reduce 
and  abolish  the  root  causes  of  poverty,  to 
eliminate  hunger  and  malnutrition,  and  to 
eliminate  racial  and  all  other  forms  of  dis- 
crimination. 

A  national  Income  supplement  plan  be- 
came financially  and  politically  feasible  dur- 
ing the  decade  of  the  nineteen  sixties  when 
the  number  of  Individuals  with  incomes  be- 
low the  poverty  line  began  to  fall  below 
20%  of  the  total  population. 

The   poverty   level    In    1969    according   to 
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the  Biireau  of  the  Census  r*iiged  from  •!,- 
74d  for  one  person  age  65  and  over  to  $6,034 
for  seven  or  more  persons.  The  amount  for 
four  persons  was  $3,721.  As  shown  In  Table 
1 .  the  proportion  of  the  population  below  the 
poverty  line  dropped  between  1039  and  1969 
from  33%  to  12%  and  from  39  million  to  34 
minion  persons : 

TABLE  1.— PERSONS  BELOW  THE  POVERTT  UVEL.  BY  RAC^ 
19S9-69 


NvntlMf  b9ww  poverty 
iMtt  (in  millions) 

PwcMt  below  povefty 

YMr 

Toul      Wbitt      OtiMr 

ToUl     Whitt       Othtr 

1959.... 
1965.... 
1969.... 

39.5       2B.S       11.0 
312       22.5       ia7 
243        1&7         7.6 

22           IS            56 
17           13             47 
12           10             31 

Soam:  U.S.  Dtpartmtnt  of  Comm»rc«,  Buruu  o(  th«  Camus. 
Stitcted  Charactfrtsttcs  ol  Persons  and  Fimilies:  Mirch  1970 
SwiM  p.  20.  No.  201.  July  13,  1970. 

The  basic  concept  of  a  national  guaran- 
teed Income  Is  really  not  new.  The  pay- 
ments to  veterans  and  Social  Security  and 
Railroad  Retirement  beneficiaries  embody 
the  same  principle  as  a  national  Income 
guarantee.  The  payments  under  State  wel- 
fare progn^ums  have  been  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  residual  reeponelblUty  of  the 
public  to  provide  Income  to  Individuals  be- 
low a  given  level  of  Income. 

The  new  feature  of  more  recent  proposals 
ha«  been  to  make  payments  universal  to  all 
Individuals  with  Incomes  below  a  given  level 
rather  than  Umlt  such  payments  to  certain 
categorical  groups  such  as  the  aged,  blind, 
disabled,  or  to  children  only  in  families 
where  one  parent  Is  dead,  disabled,  unem- 
ployed or  absent  from  the  home. 

The  basic  features  of  a  new  national  in- 
come supplement  are:  (1)  complete  financ- 
ing by  the  Federal  government,  (3)  admin- 
istration by  a  Federal  agency,  (3)  eligibility 
determined  by  Federal  law  and  administra- 
tive procedures  with  appeal  to  the  Federal 
covirts,  (4)  financial  Incentives  for  Individ- 
uals who  work,  and  (5)  incentives  to  break 
the  cycle  of  poverty  such  as  training,  em- 
ployment, and  appropriate  child  care  serv- 


SOCIAL  aacuKiT»  incuass 
A  national  Income  supplement  program 
cannot  do  the  whole  Job  of  meeting  Income 
deficiency  by  Itself.  Social  Security  benefits 
must  be  Increased  and  benefits  under  pri- 
vate retirement  and  welfare  plans  must  also 
be  adjusted  to  meet  current  needs  and  rising 
expectations. 

In  addition,  we  must  find  the  means  of 
reducing  and  removing  the  great  Inequali- 
ties which  exist  between  Income  levels  Ln 
America.  There  are  millions  of  people 
whose  earnings  fail  In  the  lower  middle-in- 
come brackets.  Their  wages  are  too  high  for 
them  to  receive  assistance  from  government. 
but  too  low  to  fully  partake  In  the  full 
benefits  and  opportunities  offered  by  the 
American  economy. 

As  part  of  the  solution  to  this  problem, 
there  must  be  a  significant  attempt  made  to 
remove  the  wide  disparities  which  exist 
amoag  states.  Table  3  shows  the  range  In 
InconM  and  services  which  exists  between 
different  p«rts  of  the  country. 

TABLE    2.-INEQUALITIES    AMONG    STATES    IN    INCOME 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE 


Par 

capiu 

State 

and 

'SS^ 

Infant 

local 

daMhs 

expen- 

Welfare 

Ptr 

100.8m 

i.Soo 

ditures 
for  all 

aid 
P*' 

capita 

popula- 

livt 

educa- 

diild. 

income 

tion. 

births. 

tion, 

April 
1970 

SMi 

1968 

1967 

1968 

1967-68 

»4.256 

222 

35 

J348 

167 

t»::: 

3,421 

2.081 

158 

74 

22 
14 

206 
141 

46 
12 

Finally,  the  elLmliMMJon  of  racial  "J"*  sex 
dlaorlmlnatlon  would  Increase  Incomes  by 
some  (30  blllloD  a  year  and  would  aid  In  the 
reduction  of  poverty,  the  increase  In  pro- 
ductivity, and  the  enhancement  of  Individual 
dignity,  and  self-reliance. 

A    KIORT,    NOT    A    PUYILBOB 

The  programs  outlined  In  this  article  will 
certainly  aid  In  the  reduction  of  inequiUes, 
yet.  they  cannot  do  the  whole  task.  It  will 
take  the  concerted  effort  of  the  private  sec- 
tor as  well  as  the  public  to  make  this  goal 
a  reality. 

The  decade  of  the  seventies  Is  destined  to 
be  that  period  in  this  century  when  many 
lomg-emerglng  trends  come  to  a  converg- 
ence In  Institutional  changes.  Health  serv- 
ices, education  and  Income  to  all  become  a 
right,  not  a  privilege;  a  right  grounded  In 
human  and  community  responsibility  and 
not  a  handout  or  grattilty — or  part  of  a  policy 
of  "noblesse  oblige." 

The  securing  of  these  rights  will  not  be 
an  easy  or  Inexpensive  task.  During  the  last 
two  decades  the  proportion  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  devoted  to  health,  education, 
and  welfare  has  risen  from  13.5%  to  20.3%. 
(See  Table  3.)  We  nuty  reasonably  expect 
that  before  the  decade  cloees  approximately 
one-quarter  of  each  year's  gross  national 
product  will  be  devoted  through  public  and 
private  sources  to  health,  education,  and 
welfare  as  comptu^d  to  30%  at  the  present 
time. 

This  is  a  considerable  investment,  yet  one 
that  we  must  and  can  make  if  we  are  to 
asstire  that  the  basic  components  of  human 
dignity  and  well-being  are  to  be  provided  to 
all  citizens  of  our  country. 

TABLE  3-PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  EXPENDITURES  FOR 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE,  PERCENT  OF  GROSS 
NATIONAL  PRODUCT.  1950-69 


Fiscal  ywr 

Total 

Hwlth 

Edimtion 

Walfara 

1950 

115 

4.6 

4.8 

1955 

113 

4  7 

5.0 

1960 

16.0 

5.3 

6.6 

1965 

17.9 

5.9 

7.1 

1966 

18.3 

5.9 

7.3 

1967 

19.0 

6.2 

7.6 

1968 

19.6 

6.5 

5.7 

7.6 

1969   

20.2 

17 

5.8 

7.* 

Source:  Social  Security  Bulletin.  December  1969,  p.  17.  Total 
expenditures  adjusted  to  eliminate  duplication  resulting  from 
use  of  cash  payments  received  to  purchase  medical  care  and 
educational  services. 


Source:  Rankin|  of  H«a  States.   1970.  National   Education 
Association.  Washinften.  D.C.,  1970. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESroENT  pro  tempore.  All 
time  for  the  transaction  of  morning  busi- 
ness has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  with  statements  lim- 
ited to  3  minutes  therein,  be  extended 
for  9  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Mlssi^ippi  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATOR  RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent,  notwith- 
standing paragraph  5  of  rule  vn.  that  a 
letter  from  the  Charge  d'Affalres  of  the 
Embassy  of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  expressing  condolences  with 
regard  to  the  recent  passing  of  the  late 
Senator  Richard  B.  Russell,  be  received 
and  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Embassy  of  the  Republic  or  Kokxa. 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  23,  1971, 
The  Honorable  the  Vice  Prbsisent  or  trx 

UNrrxD  States. 
Executive  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dcak  Me.  Vice  PBEsnitNT:  It  is  with 
great  sadness  that  I  transmit  to  you  the 
following  cable  message  from  His  Excellency 
Park  Chung  Hee,  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea. 

"I  have  learned  with  deep  sorrow  the  pan- 
Ing  of  Senator  Richard  B.  Russell  and  would 
like  to  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  you, 
your  colleagues  and  your  people  on  the  loss 
of  this  great  statesman. 

Park  Chtno  Hee. 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Korea." 
And.  may  I  Join  His  Excellency  In  conveying 
my  sincere  sympathy  to  you  In  the  loss  at  • 
great  ofllcial  and  citizen. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Ho  Btn,  Whang, 
Minister,  Chargi  d' Affaires  ai. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  MON- 
DAY, FEBRUARY  22.  TO  11:45  AJJ. 
TUESDAY.  FEBRUARY  23.   1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  on 
Monday  next,  it  stand  in  recess  until 
11 :45  a.m.  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objecUon?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  RECOONTTION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR PERCY  ON  TUESDAY.  FEB- 
RUARY 23 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Tuesday  next,  immediately  following  the 
prayer  and  the  approval  of  the  Journal, 
if  there  Is  no  objection,  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  majority  and  minority  leaders 
under  the  standing  order,  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  fMr.  Percy)  be  recog- 
nized for  a  period  not  to  extend  beyond 
12  o'clock  meridian. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ALLEIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
.iect — I  should  like  to  inquire  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
whether,  by  moving  to  recess  rather  than 
to  adjourn  imtil  next  Monday,  he  does 
not  rule  out  the  possibility  of  a  morning 
hour  or  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
morning  business  or  for  special  alloca- 
tions of  time  except  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Does  the 
Senator  have  reference  to  Monday  or 
Tuesday  next? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  With  regard  to  Monday. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 


the  Senator.  The  answer  is  yes,  but  I  will 
be  very  glad  to  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  there  be  such  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  By  adding  the  routine 
morning  business,  does  not  the  Senator 
in  effect  make  of  the  recess  an  adjourn- 
ment? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  He  does. 
In  effect,  only  with  regard  to  routine 
morning  business;  but  he  does  not 
change  the  morning  hour,  which  is  the 
first  2  hours  following  an  adjournment. 
It  is  just  by  sufferance  of  the  Senate  that 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  would 
arrange  for  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  following  a 
recess. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  point  the  jimior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  making  is  that  as 
long  as  we  recess  each  day  rather  than 
adjourn,  each  Senator  is  limited  to  two 
speeches,  and  the  recess  session  when 
it  convenes  would  be  part  of  the  same 
legislative  day.  Therefore,  if  a  Senator 
should  make  two  speeches  In  2  calendar 
days  but  the  same  legislative  day,  he 
would  not  be  allowed  to  make  still  an- 
other speech  imtil  there  is  &a.  adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  is  correct  in  that  re- 
gard. However,  the  able  Senator,  I  am 
sure,  with  his  usual  great  resourceful- 
ness, would  have  no  difficulty  in  finding 
a  way  to  make  a  third  speech  if  he  so 
desired. 

Mr.  President,  would  the  Chair  recog- 
nize the  Senator  from  Alabama,  so  that 
we  may  continue  the  colloquy? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The  3 
minutes  have  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  .from 

Mr.  BYRD  o'  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  "^ 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, changing  the  program  from  that 
of  an  adjournment  to  a  recess  also  pre- 
vents the  death  of  the  motion  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Senate  Resolution 
9,  and  eliminates  the  morning  hour 
which  is  marked  by  the  close  of  the  fir^t 
2  hours  following  an  adjournment. 

Again  I  say  that  the  Senator  from 
.Mabama  will  have  no  difficulty  in  find- 
ing a  way  to  make  a  third  or  fourth 
speech,  if  he  so  wishes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  but  he  does 
insist  on  making  a  request  for  a  recess 
rather  than  an  adjournment.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  offer  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


Monday  next.  Immediately  following  the 
approval  of  the  Journal,  If  there  is  no 
objection,  and  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  imder  the  previous  order,  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  with  statements  there- 
in Umited  to  3  minutes,  not  to  exceed  45 
minutes. 

The  PRESEDEINT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  SUSPENSION  OF  RULE 
XXn  ON  TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  23. 
UNTIL  12  O'CLOCK  MERIDIAN 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
operation  of  rule  XXn  on  Tuesday  next 
be  suspended  imtil  12  o'clock  meridian. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  THE 
TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  ON  MONDAY, 
FEBRUARY  22 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quoinim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles).  Without  objecticai,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXH  OF  THE 
STANDING  RULES  OF  THE  SENATE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution  (S. 
Res.  9)  amending  rule  XXH  of  the 
standing  rules  of  the  Senate  with  respect 
to  the  hmltatlon  of  debate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  again 
this  year  the  Senate  is  engaged  in  a  long 
and  thorough  debate  over  its  rule  XXII, 
and  the  application  of  that  rule  in  meet- 
ing and  conducting  the  business  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  in  the  year 
1971.  Rule  xxii  has  a  long  history  of 
debate  over  the  years.  I  would  not  at- 
tempt to  count  the  number  of  times 
Members  of  this  body  have  proposed  that 
the  rule  be  abandoned  or  altered  in  some 
way. 

It  is  understandable  that  many  Mem- 
bers at  one  time  or  another  would  des- 
perately wish  to  see  the  rule  changed  to 
make  it  easier  to  invoke  cloture.  Many 
Senators  have  worked  long  and  hard  on 
legislation  which  they  sincerely  believe 
is  in  the  best  interests  of  this  Nation  and 
its  people.  They  have  done  their  home- 
work and  have  worked  behind  the  scenes 
to  convince  a  majority  of  Senators  that 
their  favored  legislation  is  good  legisla- 
tion. Then  they  are  frustrated  when  this 
legislation  on  which  they  have  worked 
so  long  and  hard  is  met  with  extended 
debate  on  the  floor.  And  because  the 
sponsoring  Senator  or  Senators  are  un- 
able to  CDnvince  two-thirds  of  his  col- 
leagues that  the  issue  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  thoroughly  debated,  and  the 
Senate  should  be  silenced,  he  sees  a  piece 
of  legislation,  to  which  he  is  thoroughly 
dedicated,  die. 

It  is  natural  that  in  his  disappoint- 
ment over  the  failure  of  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation he  considers  vital  to  this  Nation 
he  would  seek  to  change  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  to  increase  the  possibility  that  he 
could  successfully  pursue  the  enawitment 
of  the  legislation  he  favors. 

However,  rule  XXH  has  an  importance 
beyond  the  wishes  of  a  majority  or  smy 
arbitrary  number  of  Senators  to  silence 
the  Senate  and  enact  into  law  legislation 
which  they  sincerely  believe  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  American  people.  Rule 
XXH  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the  con- 
stitutional protections  agreed  upon  by 
our  Founding  Fathers  at  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention.  These  protections 
have  become  an  integral  part  of  our 
American  democracy. 

Mr.  President,  the  founders  of  our  Na- 
tion were  determined  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  minority  as  well  as  the  ma- 
jority of  both  the  people  and  the  States. 
While  it  may  be  argued  that  two-thirds 
was  a  fraction  arbitrarily  determined  at 
that  time,  I  submit  that  200  years  of  his- 
tory have  made  this  fraction  an  impor- 
tant and  successful  tool  in  our  Federal 
system.  As  I  pointed  out  on  the  Senate 
floor  several  weeks  ago,  the  Constitution 
requires  that  the  Senate  approve  treaties 
by  a  two- thirds  majority.  A  two- thirds 
majority  is  required  to  Impeach  a  Presi- 
dent or  to  expell  a  Member  of  Congress. 
Changes  in  our  Constitution  require 
two-thirds  or  three-fourths  agreement. 
Nowhere,  did  our  Pounding  Fathers 
trust  the  protection  of  the  minority  or 
vital  decisions  to  a  three-fifths  majority. 
Therefore,  I  strongly  rupport  the  re- 
quirement that  a  two-thirds  and  not  a 
three-fifths  majority  be  required  before 
any  Senator  Ls  told  that  he  will  no 
longer  be  given  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press his  views  and  those  of  the  people 
and  the  State  he  represents  on  the  floor 
of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
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I  sympathize  with  those  Senators  who 
feel  that  they  have  an  idea  whose  time 
has  come  and  that  action  should  be 
taken.  But  I  ask  them  to  look  at  the 
broader  picture  before  they  fiddle  with 
the  niles  of  the  U.S.  Senate  in  an  effort 
to  grease  the  skids  and  speed  the  adop- 
tion of  that  idea  and  its  application  to 
all  of  the  people  of  this  land.  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  misunderstood,  I  would  not 
wish  to  Impugn  the  motives  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  know  that  they  are  sincere  In 
their  beliefs  and  are  eager  to  best  serve 
the  people  of  this  great  Nation.  But  I 
ask  them  to  be  tolerant  of  their  col- 
leagues and  the  views  of  other  Senators. 
These  men,  too.  are  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  the  United  States  Patience  is 
required  if  we  are  to  exercise  wisdom 
and  enact  good  legislation.  It  Is  easy  to 
be  stampeded.  We  all  are  vulnerable  to 
the  passing  moods  of  the  coimtry.  But 
we  must  search  for  the  depth  of  that 
mood.  For  the  laws  we  adopt  remain 
with  us  for  a  long  time  and  often  are 
dllBcult  to  change  or  to  update. 

If  an  Idea's  time  has  come  and  it  Is 
a  good  Idea,  it  will  be  adopted  under  the 
present  requirements  of  rule  XXn,  I 
know  of  no  major  piece  of  legislation 
which  has  been  permanently  frustrated 
because  of  nile  XXll.  Its  course  may 
have  been  made  more  difficult.  That  I 
would  not  deny.  But  that  is  good.  It 
should  be  more  difficult  to  enact  legisla- 
tion if  there  Is  a  large  group  of  Senators 
who  have  publicly  expressed  deep  and 
concerned  opposition  to  the  adoption  of 
that  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  In  1953.  the  US.  Senate 
was  also  taking  time  to  assess  the  need 
to  make  changes  In  rule  XXn.  At  that 
time  Senator  Knowland  of  California, 
who  gave  great  service  in  this  body  and 
is  remembered  for  the  able  Job  he  did  as 
leader  of  Its  Republican  Members,  pre- 
sented a  paper  entitled.  "Senate  Rules 
and  the  Senate  as  a  Continuing  Body."  I 
would  like  to  read  from  the  opening  of 
that  paper  which  was  printed  as  docu- 
ment 4  of  the  83d  Congress : 

Sen  ATS  RT7ixa  and  the  Senate  as  a 
CoNTiNTrrNO  Boot 
I 
The  right  or  privilege  of  extended  debat* 
In  the  United  States  Senate  has  been  a  sub- 
ject of  recurring  controversy.   Almost    from 
the  Senate's  beginnings  the  numerous  efforts 
to    Impose    llmltadons    have    not    been    too 
effective   The  most  recent  positive  action  to 
curb  debate  which   was  taken   in   1949  per- 
mitted, for  the  first  time,  the  invocation  of 
clottire  In  all  cases  except  that  of  a  motion 
to  take  up  a  change  In  the  Senate  rules. 

Critics  of  this  1949  amendment  attack  It 
on  the  grounds  that  (1)  It  may  be  invoked 
only  by  affirmative  vote  of  not  less  than  64 
Senators;  and  f2)  that  the  rules  themselves 
remain  subject  to  amendment  by  simple 
majority  vote  of  thoae  present  and  voting, 
while  a  motion  to  take  up  an  amendment  to 
the  rules  can  be  filibustered  Indeflnltely. 

Many  supporters  of  civil  rights  meastires. 
such  as  PEPC,  antllynch  bills,  antl-poU-tax 
blUs,  claim  that  such  measures  never  can  be 
passed  In  the  Senate  so  long  as  rule  XXn 
remains  in  its  present  form,  because  of  the 
opportunities  the  rule  still  affords  for  fili- 
buster by  a  minority.  There  have  also  been 
many  other  measures  which  have  been  suc- 
cesafully  blocked,  by  extended  debate  of  a 
minority,  during  the  coxirse  of  the  Senate's 
history. 

During  the  hearings  in  October  1961  before 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Conxmlttee  on 


Rules  and  Administration,  various  proposals 
were  considered  relative  to  UmltaOon  of  de- 
bate in  the  Senate  beyond  that  now  provided 
in  Senate  Rule  XXn.  These  included  pro- 
posals to  achieve  cloture  by  vote  of  a  consti- 
tutional majority  of  the  Senate  (S  Res  52. 
by  Ives  and  Lodge) ,  by  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
the  Senators  present  and  voting  (S.  Res.  203. 
by  Wherry ) ;  by  majority  vote  of  those  present 
and  voting  (S  Res  41.  by  Morse  and  Hum- 
phrey): by  vote  of  two- thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ators present  and  voting  to  limit  debate  In 
48  hours  In  case  of  "grave  national  emer- 
gency", and  16  days  "on  any  question  what- 
soever" by  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ators present  and  voting  (S.  Res.  106,  by 
Lehman,  Murray,  Magnuson.  Neely,  Douglas. 
Humphrey,  Green,  Benton.  Pastore.  Mc- 
Mahon,  and  Kllgore) . 

A    NOVEL    ANOIE    ON    CHANCING    SENATX    Km.E8 

At  these  hearings  where  many  witnesses, 
Includlns?  a  number  of  Senators,  testified,  an 
Interesting  and  somewhat  different  approach 
was  suggested  by  Walter  Reuther 

"It  Is  our  contention,"  he  told  the  com- 
mittee, "that  the  Senate  Is  not  a  continuing 
body  and  therefore  the  Eighty-second,  the 
Senate  that  slta  as  part  of  the  Eighty-second 
Congress  cannot  adopt  a  set  of  rules  which 
binds  future  Senate  bodies,  because  If  the 
Bl?hty-second  Session  of  the  Senate  can 
adopt  a  set  of  rules  that  go  on  in  perpetuity. 
It  means  that  they  are  exercising  an  author- 
ity which  they  deny  to  a  future  Senate;  and 
they  can't  do  that."  He  further  stated:  "Now. 
when  the  Senate  meets  in  January  1953.  a 
Senator  can  stand  up  and  say.  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  submit  the  following 
set  of  rules  for  adoption  to  govern  the  work 
and  the  proceedings  of  this  body.' "' 

In  a  sxipplemental  written  statement  Mr. 
Reuther  spelled  out  his  suggestion  In  detail, 
as  follows: 

"Proposal  So.  1. — When  the  new  Senate  of 
the  Eighty-third  Congress  convenes  January 
3.  1953.  the  following  procedure  can  be 
adopted : 

(1)  After  the  credentials  have  been  sub- 
mitted and  accepted,  a  Senator  can  rise  and 
move  the  adoption  of  the  Rules  of  the  Senate 
of  the  Eighty-third  Congress  which  he  will 
then  submit  to  the  body  These  rules  may 
Include  a  new  rule  XXll  providing  for  lim- 
itation of  debate  by  majority  vote.  He  may 
state.  In  making  his  submission,  that  there 
are  no  existing  rules  of  the  Senate  because 
the  rules  of  one  Senate  cannot  bind  a  suc- 
ceeding Senate  Also,  he  may  point  out  that, 
until  adoption  of  rules,  there  Is  no  commit- 
tee to  which  his  motion  can  be  referred 

(2)  It  can  be  expected  that  a  point  of 
order  will  be  made  that  the  motion  Is  out  of 
order  since.  It  will  be  contended,  there  are 
existing  rules  which  can  only  be  amended 
as  provided  through  the  present  rules. 

(3)  The  President  of  the  Senate  must  rule 
on  this  point  of  order. 

"(4)  His  ruling.  If  he  rejects  the  point  of 
order."  le  subject  to  an  appeal.  Under  general 
parliamentary  rules,  which  would  be  In  effect 
during  the  period  prior  to  the  adoption  of 
specific  rules,  the  appeal  can  be  debated,  al- 
though meet  parliamentary  authorities  limit 
the  debate  to  one  speech  by  each  person. 

"Should  the  minority  group  attempt  to 
turn  the  debate  on  the  appeal  from  the  rul- 
ing of  the  Chair  into  a  filibuster,  the  debate 
can  be  cut  off  either  by  a  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  or  by  moving  the  previous  ques- 
tion A  majority  vote  in  favor  of  the  motion 
to  table  would  operate  to  affirm  the  Chair's 
ruling  A  majority  vote  in  favor  of  the  call 
for  the  previous  question  would  permit  an 
Immediate  vote  on  the  appeal. 

■'(5)  If  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  Is  sustained 
by  a  majority  vote,  the  Senate  will  be  able 
to  adopt  rules  for  the  Senate  of  the  Eighty- 
third  Congress  by  regular  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure of  majority  vote  If  a  filibuster  should 
be  attempted  at  this  point,  it  can  again  be 
dealt  with  by  the  parliamentary  device  of 
moving   the   previous   question   outlined  In 


step  4.  above.  It  Is  significant  that  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  at  the  time  of  an  at- 
tempt to  prevent  the  adoption  of  rules  by  re- 
peated dilatory  motions,  ruled  that  be  would 
refuse  to  recognize  Members  attempting 
these  delaying  tactics  as  they  were  Interfer- 
ing with  the  constitutional  right  of  the 
House  to  determine  Its  rules  (Cannon,  Pre- 
cedents, vol.  5.  seca.  6706.  6707) ." 

Mr.  Reuther  also  submitted  a  britt  In  sup- 
port of  his  claims  that  the  Senate  Is  not  a 
continuing  body,  that  Its  rules  are  not  con- 
tinuing and,  therefore,  new  rules  may  be 
adopted  (or  old  rules  amended,  rule  XXII 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding)  by  a  sim- 
ple majority  vote  of  the  Senate. 

Statements  made  by  Senators  Benton.  Leh- 
man, and  Humphrey  during  the  course  of 
the  hearings  appear  to  be  in  agreement  with 
these  claims.  In  the  Senate  report  to  Senate 
Resolution  203  are  found  the  views  of  Sen- 
ator Benton  and  Senator  Oreen.  as  follows; 
"Subsection  3  of  nUe  XXn  should  not  be 
allowed  to  bind  this  Senate  and  all  future 
Senates  by  perpetuating  the  right  to  fili- 
buster against  any  motion  to  change  any 
rule  of  the  Senate.  Such  a  right,  written  into 
the  rules  only  In  1940  and  In  spite  of  the 
warning  and  protest  of  Vice  President  Bark- 
ley,  violates  the  great  tradition  which  the 
Senate  has  always  followed.  We  deny  the 
right  of  any  past  Senate  so  to  tie  the  hands 
of  this  or  any  future  Senate  The  Senate  by 
acquiescence  accepts  the  rules  of  each  previ- 
ous Senate  as  the  rules  of  the  current  Senate, 
but  nowhere  In  such  a  procedure  can  there 
l>e  found  any  excxise  for  the  gag  rule  which 
subsection  3  Imposes. 

"Many  compelling  arguments  were  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  In  support  of  ma- 
jority cloture  at  any  and  all  times.  The  hear- 
ings have  been  printed  and  we  reoommend 
their  study  to  omt  colleagues  In  the  Senate  " 
Various  newspapyer  stories  and  articles  have 
appeared  In  recent  weeks  stating  the  poesl- 
blUty  that  when  the  Eighty-third  Congress 
assembles  In  January  1953.  some  Senator  will 
rise  on  the  Senate  floor  "almost  as  soon  as 
the  chamber  Is  convened  and  move  adoption 
of  all  the  rules  that  governed  the  Senate 
of  the  preceding  Congress  except  rule  XXn  " 
This  dlscu.sslon  deals  with  a  consideration 
of  the  possibilities  suggested  from  the  fore- 
going that  may  thu.<i  be  presented  shortly 
after  the  Senate  convenes  in  January.  Could 
It  mean,  for  example,  an  end  to  filibustering 
In  the  Senate  by  a  simple  majority  vote,  by 
vote  of  25  Senators  present  and  voting? 

The  Issue  of  whether  the  Senate  Is  a  con- 
tinuing body,  or  whether  its  rules  are  con- 
tinuing, obviously  is  subject  to  being  strong- 
ly colored  by  the  Issues  Involved  In  any  con- 
sideration of  the  pros  and  cons  of  extended 
debate  and  efforts  to  curb  It — the  civil  rlghtt 
Issue,  the  Individual  prerogatives  of  Senators, 
and  the  like.  So  far  as  practicable,  however, 
this  discussion  will  be  limited  to  the  consti- 
tutional and  policy  questions  directed  to  the 
continuity  of  the  Senate  and  of  Its  rules. 
from  Congress  to  Congress  These  questions 
win  be  considered  within  the  framework  of 
the  following  Issues: 

I.  Was  the  Senate  established  as  or  In- 
tended to  be  a  continuing  body?  What  does 
the  Constitution  provide?  What  did  the 
founding  fathers  say? 

n.  Even  If  Issue  I  Is  answered  In  the  af- 
firmative can  the  Senate,  notwithstanding, 
determine  It  Is  not  to  have  continuing  rules? 
m  Should  the  Senate  so  determine? 
Preliminarily,  this  much  can  be  stated 
That  precedent  overwhelmingly  Is  against 
the  propositions  (a)  that  the  Senate  is  not 
a  continuing  body  and  (b)  that  Its  rules  are 
not  continuing. 

Further  In  evidence  of  the  support  of 
this  position,  let  me  quote  from  some  of 
the  constitutional  provisions: 

(A)   CONSTITtrrlONAL  PROVISIONS 

Article  I,  section  3.  provides  for  routlon 
of  one-third  of  the  Senate  every  2  years.  Thu 
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provision  has  been  compared  with  the  re- 
quirement In  the  Constitution  for  biennial 
election  of  all  House  Members.  Unlike  the 
case  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
plan  of  rotation  every  2  years  has  resulted, 
ever  since  the  Senate  organized  for  the  first 
time  m  1789,  In  there  always  being  more  than 
a  majority  of  sitting  Senators.  The  Senate 
bas  thus  always  been  able  "to  do  business," 
since  It  always  has  had  a  quorum  as  re- 
quired by  the  Constitution. 

Other  provisions  of  the  Constitution  cited 
to  establish  that  the  Senate  Is  an  always 
organized  body  Include  (a)  those  dealing 
with  the  office  of  the  Vice  President  and  the 
President  pro  tempore;  (b)  those  establish- 
ing the  Senate's  executive  functions,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Its  legislative  functions;  (c) 
the  power  of  the  President  "on  extraordinary 
Occasions,  (to)  convene  both  Houses,  or 
either  of  them  •  •  •";  (d)  the  limiting 
proviso  In  article  V  (which  deals  with  amend- 
ing the  Constitution),  as  follows:  "•  •  •  no 
State,  without  Its  Consent,  shall  be  deprived 
of  Its  equal  Suffrage  In  the  Senate." 

(B)     THE    INTENT    OV    THE    rotrNDINO    FATHERS 

The  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787 
had  before  It  various  alternatives  with  re- 
spect to  the  powers,  duties,  and  composition 
of  the  Senate,  as  well  as  the  manner  of 
selection  and  tenure  of  office  of  Its  members. 
The  agreements  which  were  finally  reached 
on  these  alternatives  appear  In  varying  de- 
grees to  have  a  general  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  discussion.  These  details  were  ex- 
panded upon  at  length  bv  the  authors  of  The 
Federalist.  Messrs.  Hamilton.  Madison,  and 
Jav.  Typical  of  their  comments  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

In  The  Pederallst.  No.  62,  James  Madison 
for  Alexander  Hamilton)  wrote: 

"The  necessity  of  a  senate  Is  not  less  in- 
dicated by  the  oropenslty  of  all  single  and 
numerous  as.semblles,  to  yield  to  the  Impulse 
of  sudden  and  violent  passions,  and  to  be 
seduced  by  factious  leaders  Into  Intemperate 
and  pernicious  resolutions.  Examples  on  this 
subject  might  be  cited  without  number;  and 
from  proceedings  within  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  from  the  history  of  other  nations. 
But  a  position  that  will  not  be  contradicted, 
need  not  be  proved.  All  that  need  be  re- 
marked, is,  that  a  body  which  Is  to  correct 
this  Infirmity,  ought  itself  to  be  free  from  It, 
and  consequently  ought  to  be  less  numerous. 
It  ought,  moreover,  to  possess  great  firmness, 
and  consequently  ought  to  hold  Its  authority 
by  a  tenure  of  considerable  duration.  •  •  • 

"The  mutability  in  the  public  councils, 
arising  from  a  rapid  succession  of  new  mem- 
bers, however  qualified  they  may  be.  points 
out.  In  the  strongest  manner,  the  necessity 
of  some  stable  Institution  In  the  government. 
Every  new  election  In  the  states.  Is  found  to 
change  one  half  of  the  representatives.  Prom 
this  change  of  men  must  proceed  a  change  of 
opinions;  and  from  a  change  of  opinions,  a 
change  of  measures.  But  a  continual  change 
even  of  good  measures  Is  Inconsistent  with 
every  rule  of  prudence,  and  every  prospect  of 
success.  The  remark  Is  verified  lii  private  life, 
and  becomes  more  Just,  as  well  as  more  Im- 
porUnt  In  national  transactions.  •   •   • 

"To  trace  the  mischievous  effects  of  a  mu- 
table government,  would  fill  a  volume.  I  will 
hint  a  few  only,  each  of  which  will  be  per- 
ceived to  be  a  source  of  innumerable  others. 

"In  the  first  place.  It  forfeits  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  other  nations,  and  all  the 
advantages  connected  with  national  charac- 
ter. •  •  •  The  Internal  effects  of  a  mutable 
policy  are  still  more  calamitous.  It  poisons 
the  blessing  of  liberty  Itself.  •  •  ••• 

Also.  In  The  Pederallst.  No.  63.  Madison 
or  Hamilton  wrote  as  follows: 

"Yet  however  requisite  a  sense  of  national 
character  may  be.  It  Is  evident  that  It  can 
never  be  sufficiently  possessed  by  a  numerous 
and  changeable  body.  It  can  only  be  found 
In  a  number  so  small  that  a  sensible  degree 
of  the  praise  and  blame  of  public  measures 


may  be  the  portion  of  each  Indlvldtial;  or  In 
an  assembly  so  durably  invested  with  public 
trust,  that  the  pride  and  consequence  of  Its 
members  may  be  sensibly  Incorporated  with 
the  reputation  and  pro^)erlty  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  half-yearly  representatives  of 
Rhode  Island,  would  probably  have  been 
little  affected  In  their  deliberations  on  the 
Iniquitous  measures  of  that  state,  by  argu- 
ments drawn  from  the  light  In  which  such 
measures  would  be  viewed  by  foreign  na- 
tions, or  even  by  the  sister  states;  whilst 
It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  if  the  con- 
currence of  a  select  and  stable  body  had  been 
necessary,  a  regard  to  national  character 
alone  would  have  prevented  the  calamities 
under  which  that  misguided  people  Is  now 
laboring. 

I  add.  as  a  sixth  defect,  the  want  in  some 
Important  cases  of  a  due  responsibility  In  the 
government  to  the  people,  arising  from  that 
frequency  of  elections,  which  In  other  cases 
produces  this  responsibility.  The  remark  will, 
perhaps,  appear  not  only  new,  but  paradoxi- 
cal. It  must  nevertheless  be  acknowledged, 
when  explained,  to  be  as  undeniable  as  It  Is 
Important. 

Responsibility,  In  order  to  be  reasonable, 
must  be  limited  to  objects  within  the  power 
of  the  responsible  party;  and  in  order  to  be 
effectual,  must  relate  to  operations  of  that 
power,  of  which  a  ready  and  proper  Judg- 
ment can  be  formed  by  the  constituents.  The 
objects  of  government  may  be  divided  Into 
two  general  classes:  the  one  depending  on 
measures  which  have  singly  an  Immediate 
and  sensible  operation;  the  other  depending 
on  a  succession  of  well-chosen  and  well- 
conneoted  measures,  which  have  a  gradual 
and  perhaps  unobserved  operation.  The  Im- 
portance of  the  latter  description  to  the  col- 
lective and  permanent  welfare  of  every  coun- 
try, needs  no  explanation.  And  yet  It  Is  evi- 
dent, that  an  assembly  elected  for  so  short 
a  term  as  to  be  unable  to  provide  more  than 
one  or  two  links  In  a  chain  of  measures,  on 
which  the  general  welfare  may  essentially  de- 
pend, ought  not  to  be  answerable  for  the 
final  result  any  more  than  a  steward  or  ten- 
ant, engaged  for  one  year,  could  be  Justly 
made  to  answer  for  plans  or  Improvements 
which  could  not  be  accomplished  In  less  than 
half  a  dozen  years.  Nor  Is  It  possible  for  the 
people  to  estimate  the  share  of  Influence 
which  their  annual  assemblies  may  respec- 
tively have  on  events  resulting  from  the 
mixed  transactions  of  several  years.  It  Is  suffi- 
ciently difficult,  to  preserve  a  personal  re- 
sponsibility In  the  members  of  a  numerous 
body,  for  such  susts  of  the  body  as  have  an 
Immediate,  detached,  and  palpable  operation 
on  Its  constituents. 

The  proper  remedy  for  this  defect  m\ut  be 
an  additional  body  in  the  legislative  depart- 
ment, which  having  sufSclent  permanency 
to  provide  for  such  objects  as  require  a  con- 
tinued attention,  and  a  train  of  measures, 
may  be  Justly  and  effectually  answerable  for 
the  attainment  of  those  objects." 

The  Federalist,  No.  64.  by  John  Jay,  con- 
cerns Itself  with  the  Senate  and  treaty- 
making.  The  following,  on  the  permanency 
of  the  Senate,  Is  quoted  from  that  paper: 

"Although  the  absolute  necessity  of  sys- 
tem. In  the  conduct  of  any  business,  Is  uni- 
versally known  and  acknowledged,  yet  the 
high  Importance  of  It  In  national  affairs,  has 
not  yet  become  sufficiently  impressed  on  the 
public  mind.  They  who  wish  to  commit  the 
power  under  consideration  to  a  popular  as- 
sembly, composed  of  members  constantly 
coming  and  going  In  quick  succession,  seem 
not  to  recollect,  thus  such  a  body  must  nec- 
essarily be  Inadequate  to  the  attainment  of 
those  great  objects,  which  require  to  be 
steadily  contemplated  In  all  their  relations 
and  circumstances  and  which  can  only  be  ap- 
proached and  8u:hleved  by  measiu-es,  which 
not  only  talents,  but  also  exact  Information, 
and  often  much  time,  are  necessary  to  con- 
cert and  to  execute.  It  was  wise  therefore. 
In  convention  to  provide,  not  only  that  the 


power  of  m'^V<"g  treaties  should  be  com- 
mitted to  able  and  honest  men,  but  also  that 
they  should  continue  In  place  a  sufficient 
time  to  become  perfectly  acquainted  with 
our  national  concerns,  and  to  form  and  in- 
troduce a  system  for  the  management  of 
them.  The  duration  prescribed  Is  such  as  will 
give  them  an  opwrtunlty  of  greatly  extend- 
ing their  political  Information,  and  of  ren- 
dering their  accimaulatlng  experience  more 
and  more  beneficial  to  their  country.  Nor  has 
the  convention  discovered  less  prudence,  in 
providing  for  the  frequent  elections  of  sena- 
tors In  such  a  way,  as  to  obviate  the  Incon- 
venience of  periodically  transferring  those 
great  affairs  entirely  to  new  men:  for  by 
leaving  a  considerable  residue  of  the  old  ones 
in  place,  uniformity  and  order,  as  well  as  a 
constant  succession  of  official  Information, 
will  be  preserved." 

In  The  Pederallst,  No.  69.  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton commented  on  the  regulation  of  elec- 
tions of  both  Senators  and  Representatives. 
He  stated: 

"It  may  be  easily  discerned  also,  that  the 
national  government  would  run  a  much 
greater  risk,  from  a  power  In  the  state  legis- 
latures over  the  elections  of  Its  house  of  rep- 
resentatives, than  from  their  power  of  ap»- 
polntlng  the  members  of  Its  senate.  The  seir- 
ators  are  to  be  chosen  for  the  period  of  six 
years;  there  Is  to  be  a  rotation,  by  which  the 
seats  of  a  third  part  of  them  are  to  be  va- 
cated, and  replenished  every  two  years;  and 
no  state  Is  to  be  entitled  to  more  than  two 
senators;  a  quorum  of  the  body,  Is  to  con- 
sist of  sixteen  members.  The  Joint  result  of 
these  circumstances  would  be,  that  a  tem- 
p)orary  combination  of  a  few  states,  to  Inter- 
mit the  appointment  of  senators,  could 
neither  annul  the  existence,  nor  impair  the 
activity  of  the  body;  and  It  Is  not  from  a 
general  and  permanent  combination  of  the 
states,  that  we  can  have  any  thing  to  fear. 
The  first  might  proceed  from  sinister  designs 
in  the  leading  members  of  a  few  of  the  state 
legislatures;  the  last  would  suppose  a  fixed 
and  rooted  disaffection  In  the  great  body  of 
the  people;  which  will  either  never  exist  at 
all  or  will.  In  all  probability,  proceed  from 
an  experience  of  the  Inaptitude  of  the  gen- 
eral government  to  the  advancement  of  their 
happiness  In  which  event  no  good  citizen 
could  desire  Its  continuance. 

"But  with  regard  to  the  federal  house  of 
representatives,  there  Is  Intended  to  be  a 
general  election  of  members  once  In  two 
years.  If  the  state  legislatures  were  to  be  In- 
vested with  an  exclusive  power  of  regulating 
these  elections,  every  period  of  making  them 
would  be  a  delicate  crisis  In  the  national  sit- 
uation, which  might  Issue  in  a  dissolution  of 
the  union.  If  the  leaders  of  a  few  of  the  most 
Important  states  should  have  entered  into  a 
previous  conspiracy  to  prevent  an  election." 

It  Is  clear  that  there  was  strong  sup- 
port for  changing  rule  XXII  In  1953. 
There  was  a  serious  effort  to  look  into 
the  question  and  make  a  proper  resolu- 
tion of  the  matter.  The  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  held 
hearings  of  the  subject  in  October  of 
1951,  and  the  p>assages  I  read  previously 
indicate  the  broad  participation  In  those 
hearings  and  the  many  alternatives 
which  were  proposed  to  the  two-thirds 
requirement  of  rule  XXn. 

Many  of  the  Senators  who  participated 
actively  in  the  hearings  suid  debate  in 
1951  and  1953  are  still  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  are  participating  in  the  de- 
bate in  which  we  are  presently  engaged. 
They,  I  am  sure,  will  appreciate  how  dif- 
ficult it  was  to  envision  the  legislation 
which  would  be  adopted  over  the  next 
20  years  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  rule 
XXn  was  not  changed  and  a  two-thirds 
majority  would  be  required  throughout 
that  time  to  invoke  cloture. 
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Senate  doctunent  4.  prepared  In  1953, 
stated: 

Many  supporters  of  civil  rights  me«8urw. 
such  M  FEPC.  antt-lynch  bllU.  antl-poU-tajc 
bUU.  claim  that  such  mesisurcs  never  can  be 
paaaed  In  the  Senate  so  long  as  Rule  TTXU 
rvmalna  in  Its  form,  because  of  the  oppor- 
timltles  the  rule  atlU  affords  for  flllbuater 
by  a  Dalnorlty.  There  have  also  been  many 
other  measures  which  have  been  successfully 
blocked,  by  extended  debate  of  a  mlnc«1ty, 
during  the  eoxirae  of  the  Senate's  history. 

At  that  time  it  was  proposed  that  the 
rule  must  be  changed  to  permit  cloture 
to  be  Invoked  by  a  two-thirds  majority. 

Now,  I  am  sure  that  many  Members 
of  the  Senate  in  1953  sincerely  believed 
that  enactment  of  civil  rights  legislation 
would  be  impossible  under  the  two- thirds 
requirement  of  rule  XXn.  But  let  us 
look  at  the  history  of  the  last  20  years. 
President  Eisenhower  proposed  and  Con- 
gress enacted  the  first  major  civil  rights 
legislation  since  the  reconstruction,  dur- 
ing the  second  term  of  Eisenhower's 
Presidency.  The  1960's  saw  the  adoption 
of  several  civil  rights  laws  covering  hous- 
ing, voting  rights,  and  so  forth.  All  of 
this  was  accomplished  even  though  rule 
XXII  of  the  Rules  of  the  United  States 
Senate  required  a  two-thirds  majority  to 
invoke  cloture. 

Many  may  criticize  the  time  It  took  for 
the  enactment  of  these  measures.  But  I 
submit  that  the  time  is  well  spent  if  it 
provides  a  check  to  prevent  the  enact- 
ment of  repressive  legislation  spurred  on 
by  the  heat  of  the  public  temper  of  the 
moment.  There  are  times  of  public  out- 
rage. Many  times  one  region  of  the 
country  may  be  particularly  upset.  It 
may  be  a  populous  region.  But  when 
tempers  have  had  a  chance  to  cool,  it  is 
learned  tliat  solutions  may  be  found; 
that  we  can  work  together  as  brothers; 
that  we  sire  one  nation. 

Rule  XXn  prevents  the  enactment  of 
legislation  without  Judicious  considera- 
tion. It  gives  us  the  breathing  space  we 
need.  It  protects  those  who  happen  to  be 
in  the  minority  at  the  moment.  It  helps 
protect  one  reeion  from  domination  by 
others.  And  this  is  what  our  forefathers 
were  thinking  about.  A  major  concern  of 
the  States  as  they  entered  into  the  union 
was  protection  from  the  domination  of 
the  more  populous  States.  This  should 
not  be  of  any  less  concern  to  us  today. 

We  can  look  to  Western  Europe,  which 
is  taking  the  first  painful  steps  toward 
cooperative  union.  A  prime  concern  is 
the  protection  of  the  minority  from 
domination  by  the  majority.  While  this 
country  haa  a  sense  of  national  identi- 
fication which  the  European  Common 
Market  lacks,  we  must  be  Just  as  care- 
ful to  protect  the  minority  view  which 
exists  within  our  Nation.  This  has  been 
a  cornerstone  of  the  success  of  our  de- 
mocracy. 

Let  us  remember  that  Senators  are  not 
unreasonable  men.  They  can  be  counted 
on  to  act  In  the  best  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple. While  oftentimes  it  appears  that  the 
Senate  could  conduct  the  business  of  the 
Nation  in  a  more  efficient  manner — and  I 
am  sure  that  in  many  ways  that  could 
be  done — the  protection  provided  to  the 
people  under  rule  XXn  cannot  be  blamed 
for  the  inefHclencles  of  the  Senate  any 
more  than  bureaucratic  Inefficiencies  can 
be  blamed  on  the  checks  and  balances 


provided  by  our  bicameral  legislative  sys- 
tem or  the  division  of  powers  between 
the  legislative  and  the  executive  branches 
of  the  Oovemment. 

Rule  XXn  does  not  require  a  two- 
thirds  majority  to  enact  legislation  be- 
fore the  Senate.  Legislation  Is  still  en- 
acted by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members. 
There  is  majority  rule.  Rule  XXn  sim- 
ply requires  that  two- thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ate agree  that  the  legislation  has  been 
debated  thoroughly  and  sufficiently  to 
present  all  of  the  information  and  views 
necessary  to  decide  the  question  in  a 
manner  which  is  fair  and  equitable  to  all 
of  the  people  in  this  Nation.  The  distinc- 
tion often  Is  lost  in  the  shuiBe  when  the 
debate  on  rule  XXn  Is  reported  in  the 
news  media.  A  Senator  who  may  be  op- 
posed to  the  certain  piece  of  legislation 
will  nevertheless  vote  to  invoke  cloture 
when  he  has  determined  that  there  has 
been  sufficient  debate  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion and  therefore  his  colleagues  who 
still  wish  to  express  their  views  on  the 
subject  should  be  silenced. 

In  this  manner,  rule  XXn  prevents 
the  forces  of  extremism  from  gi-asping  an 
opportune  moment  to  mold  the  Oovem- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  their  own 
extreme  views.  William  S.  White  has 
said: 

And  those  who  mock  the  Institution  .  .  . 
might  recall  that  the  public  Is  not  always 
right  all  at  once  and  that  It  Is  perhaps  not 
too  bad  to  have  one  place  In  which  matters 
can  be  examined  at  leisure,  even  If  a  leisure 
uncomfortably  prolonged.  Thoee  who  de- 
nounce the  filibuster  .  .  .  might  recall  that 
the  weapon  had  more  than  one  blade  and 
that  today's  pleading  minority  could  become 
tomorrow's  arrogant  majority. 

We  all  are  very  sensitive  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  Hitler  was  able  to  whip 
up  the  emotions  of  the  people  of  Nazi 
Germany.  We  find  it  difficult  that  such 
a  state  of  affairs  could  ever  exist  in  our 
own  country.  And  I  personally  have  the 
faith  in  the  American  people  to  believe 
that  they  would  never  fall  victim  to  such 
demagoguery. 

But  here,  again,  the  protection  afforded 
by  rule  XXn  offers  the  comfort  of  know- 
ing that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult 
to  override  a  dedicated  and  vocal 
minority  opposing  such  extremism. 
And  we  must  not  be  too  smug  in  our 
own  good  fortune;  for  in  the  United 
States  today  we  hear  of  words  such  as 
"backlash  '  to  describe  the  deep  emotions 
of  some  toward  the  actions  of  others. 
We  would  never  want  to  find  ourselves 
in  the  position  of  legislating  by  majority 
backlash  rather  than  through  the  wis- 
dom and  counsel  developed  by  open  and 
free  debate. 

Mr.  President  'Mr.  Brock),  much  at- 
tention in  recent  years  has  been  focused 
on  the  power  of  the  mass  media  in  our 
Nation.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  does  not  ac- 
knowledge the  importance  of  television 
in  this  day  and  age  and  the  power  which 
it  lias  to  reach  the  American  people.  The 
medium  has  been  used  by  business  and 
industry  to  sell  their  products  to  the 
consumer.  It  is  used  by  schools  and  col- 
leges to  teach  their  students.  It  is  used 
by  the  communications  industry  to  in- 
form the  people  of  the  world  around 
them.  It  is  used  by  politicians  such  as 


ourselves  to  explain  our  positions  to  the 
people. 

TelevLslon  is  a  vital  political  force  In 
our  Nation  today.  There  Is  little  doubt  of 
this.  Some  have  criticized  the  last  several 
Presidents,  saying  that  they  have  taken 
unfair  advantage  of  their  access  to  tele- 
vision to  sell  the  views  of  their  admin- 
istrations to  the  public  and  to  develop 
pressure  to  move  these  measures  through 
Congress.  Last  year,  we  saw  television 
commercials  as  cleverly  devised  as  any 
cigarette  commercial  urging  the  public 
to  support  a  particular  measure  then 
before  the  Senate  on  the  subject  of  the 
war  m  Southeast  Asia. 

When  television  Is  used  In  this  man- 
ner to  communicate  a  particular  side  of 
a  question  to  the  public.  It  is  possible 
that  many  members  of  the  public  will 
make  up  their  minds  on  the  questions 
without  being  fully  aware  of  the  argu- 
ments on  the  other  side  of  the  question. 
The  advantage  to  rule  XXn  Is  that 
Senators  who  have  an  opportunity  to 
fully  inform  themselves  on  a  particular 
question  are  given  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press these  views  in  an  effort  to  inform 
the  public  of  all  of  the  issues  Involved 
and  to  sway  their  colleagues  to  their 
own  views.  After  full  debate  of  a  question 
in  the  U.8.  Senate.  It  is  much  more  likely 
that  the  general  public  will  be  fully 
aware  of  all  of  the  facts. 

If  an  effort  is  made  to  Invoke  cloture 
in  the  Senate  and  that  effort  fails,  it  Is 
usually  a  matter  of  national  attention. 
The  reporting  of  this  event,  often  gives 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  on  both  sides 
of  the  question  an  opportunity  to  express 
their  views  in  a  broader  forum  and  it  is 
possible  to  develop  new  public  sentiment 
for  one's  particular  position.  This  can- 
not t>e  said  to  be  a  bad  thing.  It  Is  one  of 
the  advsmtages  of  the  two-thirds  re- 
quirement of  rule  XXn.  I  would  not  want 
to  see  that  advantage  destroyed. 

The  enlightened  and  informed  debate 
which  takes  place  under  rule  XXn,  as 
it  is  now  written,  prevents  advertising 
and  other  such  devices  from  playing  an 
undue  role  in  determining  the  policy  and 
laws  of  the  United  States.  It  adds  to  the 
checks  and  balances  we  have  developed 
Buid  consider  so  Important  to  our  system. 
It  aids  the  definition  between  the  powers 
of  the  Presidency  and  those  of  the  Con- 
gress. It  is  Impossible  for  the  House  of 
Representatives,  because  of  its  size,  to 
engage  In  the  unlimited  debate  which  Ls 
possible  In  the  Senate.  Therefore  It  is 
important  for  the  Senate  to  preserve  the 
opportimity  which  it  has  given  to  a  mi- 
nority of  one-third  to  force  government 
and  the  people  to  stop,  listen,  and  take 
notice  of  their  position  «md  their  views 
Even  the  President  must  sit  down  and 
make  his  peace  with  such  a  minority. 

This  has  not  had  a  detrimental  effect 
on  the  Nation.  It  has  permitted  us  to  fol- 
low a  balanced  course  which  has  been  ac- 
ceptable to  the  great  majority  of  the 
American  people.  For  If  legislation  is  en- 
acted with  the  time  and  thoughtfulness 
which  is  tifforded  by  rule  XXn,  then  It 
has  the  understanding  and  support  of  a 
broad  enough  spectrum  of  the  people 
of  this  Nation  to  permit  the  legislation  to 
be  Implemented  effectively.  And,  after 
all,  this  is  what  we  seek  to  accomplish  in 
our  democracy. 
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Mr.  President,  in  dosing,  I  would  like 
to  iea<l  a  colunm  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  February  17,  en- 
titled "Shouting  Back,  Not  Shutting  Up." 
This  commentary  was  written  by  Nich- 
olas von  Hoffman,  with  whom  many  of 
my  colleagues  are  familiar. 

Mr.  von  Hoffman  has  done  a  fine  Job  of 
expressing  many  of  the  reasons  why  rule 
yyTT  should  not  be  changed,  and  I  find 
myself  agreeing  with  those  reasons.  I 
must  admit  that  I  strongly  disagree  with 
the  manner  in  which  Mr.  von  Hoffman 
often  chooses  to  express  himself.  For  I 
find  it  very  difficult  to  respect  a  person 
who  often  shows  little  respect  or  toler- 
ance for  other  people  and  their  views. 

Mr.  von  Hoffman  often  leaves  the  im- 
pression of  disdain  for  certain  individu- 
als and  institutions  in  who  I  have  great 
respect.  Nevertheless,  this  partlciHar 
commentary  Is  notable  for  Its  recognition 
of  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  two- 
thirds  majority  requirement  of  rule  XXn 
for  invoking  cloture.  Therefore,  I  wish  to 
read  the  commentary  at  this  time: 

Tomorrow  the  Senate  liberals  will  have  an- 
other go  at  making  It  easier  to  kill  off  a  fili- 
buster. They've  been  trying  for  30  years,  but 
they  may  get  it  this  time  because  the  Presi- 
dent Is  on  their  side,  and  that  ought  to  make 
them  wonder  how  good  an  Idea  knocking  out 
the  old  filibuster  Is. 

The  Wlilte  House  cont«nds  that  without 
the  filibuster  the  Senate  can  do  Its  work 
"more  promptly  and  expeditiously."  Congress, 
and  especially  the  Senate  has  of  late  been 
much  taxed  with  being  mefflclent  and  old- 
fashioned,  a  thlck-aapped  Institution  In  an 
age  of  speed  and  transistorized  judgments. 

The  Senate's  job  Isn't  speed  or  neat  dis- 
patch, but  wisdom,  and  these  elements  dont 
always  go  together.  In  legislation  part  of 
wisdom  Is  delay  and  procrastination,  know- 
ing how  not  to  get  swept  off  your  feet,  how 
to  temporize  because  it's  better  to  be  late 
than  sorry. 

Stalling  around  and  pulling  on  Its  beard 
and  not  beln^  hasty  as  an  aspect  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  pre-dates  Its  coming  Into  existence. 
During  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1787.  James  Madison  argued  on  the  floor 
that  the  first  purpose  of  the  Senate  was  "to 
protect  the  people  against  their  rulers;  sec- 
ondly to  protect  the  people  against  the  tran- 
sient tmpreeelons  Into  which  they  them- 
selves might  be  led  .  .  .  They  themselves,  as 
well  as  a  numerous  body  of  Representatives, 
were  Uable  to  err  also,  from  fickleness  and 
passion.  A  necessary  fence  against  this  danger 
would  be  to  select  a  portion  of  enUghtened 
cltlEen*,  whose  limited  number,  and  flrm- 
neas  might  seasonably  Interpose  against  im- 
petuous counsels  .  .  .  How  Is  the  danger  In  all 
cases  of  Interested  coaJLltlons  to  oppress  the 
minority  to  be  guarded  against?  Among  other 
means  by  the  establishment  of  a  body  in 
the  government  sufficiently  respectable  for 
Its  wisdom  and  virtue,  to  aid  on  such  emer- 
gencies, the  preponderance  of  Jtistlce  by 
throwing  its  weight  mto  that  scale." 

The  Senate  hasn't  often  lived  up  to  Madi- 
son's hopes  for  It,  but  It  has  sometimes,  and 
one  of  the  ways  it  does  Is  through  the  fili- 
buster. A  lone,  filibustering  senator,  If  he's 
got  the  guts,  may  be  able  to  make  the  whole 
country  think  twice  before  It's  carried  off  by 
enthusiasm  or  hysteria. 

Because  of  the  South 's  use  of  the  device 
to  fight  down  civil  rights  legislation  the  fili- 
buster may  now  have  too  bad  a  name  to  save 
it.  People  forget  that  the  filibuster  didn't 
prevent  the  passage  of  the  great  civil  rights 
acts  legislation  of  the  '60e.  It  delayed  them. 
In  this  way  It  acted  like  the  temporary  veto 
in  the  English  House  of  Lords:  In  effect  the 
filibuster  asked  the  country,  "Hey,  did  you 
really  mean  It  with  this  dvU  rights  leglsla- 
Uon?" 


That  angered  a  lot  of  people  who  wanted 
the  civil  rights  laws  on  the  books  Immedi- 
ately, people  who  had  no  patience  with  the 
Southern  contention  that  much  of  this  leg- 
islation was  unconstitutional.  Since  then  the 
courts  have  said  they  are  constitutional,  but 
even  so  they  were  a  sharp  dei>arture  from 
past  practice  .  .  .  such  things  as  taking  away 
the  freedom  to  refuse  to  rent,  sell  or  service 
people  becau.-^  of  their  race  or  religion. 

These  aren't  the  kind  of  laws  that  should 
be  passed  with  a  51  per  cent  majority.  They 
are  too  important  to  slip  Into  passage  by 
seven  or  eight  votes.  The  Senate's  famous  rule 
XXII  requires  a  two-thirds  vote  to  break  a 
filibuster,  and  that's  the  kind  of  numbers 
needed  so  ensure  such  Important  laws  have 
a  chance  of  being  enforced.  The  Eleconstruc- 
tion  Congress  passed  all  kinds  of  civil  rights 
legislation  that  was  not  only  Ignored  but 
literaUy  forgotten.  There  just  wasn't  enough 
steam  behind  them  to  do  more  than  pass 
them  so  that  they  became  a  kind  of  legisla- 
tive tokenism. 

But  the  filibuster  and  clvU  rights  Is  his- 
tory. Nlx»n  certainly  doesn't  want  to  weaken 
the  filibuster  In  order  to  pass  a  new  civil 
rights  act.  He's  concerned  about  such  mat- 
ters as  the  antl-balllstic  missile,  the  draft 
and  the  SST.  A  Northern  liberal  can  use  the 
device  as  well  as  a  Southern  reactionary,  and 
in  the  next  couple  of  years  the  Northerners 
are  going  to  need  It  more  than  the  Southern- 
ers. 

The  big  winner  In  the  cutting  down  of  the 
filibuster  will  be  the  White  House,  which  will 
need  to  twist  fewer  senatorial  arms  to  get 
what  It  wants  passed.  That's  why  Nixon's  for 
It.  and  it's  why  everyone  who  wants  to  see 
congressional  power  diminished  should  be 
for  it. 

Killing  the  filibuster  is  presented  as  a  re- 
form measure.  Words  like  modernize  and  ex- 
pedite are  used  when  talking  about  It.  As  If 
the  Senate  Is  old-fashioned  because  the  sen- 
ators talk  too  much.  The  problem  Is  that 
half  the  time  the  senators  don't  know  what 
they're  talking  about,  and  eliminating  the 
filibuster  isn't  going  to  cure  that.  What  might 
help,  what  might  be  a  true  modernization 
would  be  If  the  congressional  research  and 
information  gathering  facilities  were  signifi- 
cantly enlarged.  The  legislative  branch  Is 
dangerously  dependent  on  the  executive  for 
too  much  of  what  It  knows 

Minor  mechanical  adjustment  In  the  rules 
Isn't  going  to  make  a  better  Congress.  This 
Is  so  of  the  filibuster,  and  of  the  furor  over 
the  seniority  system.  Those  old  coots  run 
things,  not  because  of  the  rules,  but  because 
the  good  guys  don't  have  enough  votes.  When 
they  do  have  the  votes  seniority  doesn't  mat- 
ter. 

You  can  see  that  In  the  case  of  Congress- 
man John  L.  McMillan,  the  superannuatedly 
impossible  gent  from  South  Carolina  who 
chairs  the  House  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee. The  liberals  had  a  chance  to  vote  him 
out  but  they  didn't  have  the  numbers;  then 
later,  they  were  able  to  clip  his  power  In  the 
committee  because  they  constitute  a  major- 
ity. 

The  last  50  years  ought  to  have  schooled 
us  to  watch  out  for  reforms  that  promise  us 
buslness-Uke  procedures  by  strengthening 
centralized  power.  The  problem  Isn't  to  get 
Congress  to  shut  up  but  to  get  them  to  shout 
back. 

Mr.  President,  that  concludes  the  com- 
mentary by  Nicholas  von  Hoffman.  I 
would  like  next  to  read,  if  I  may,  from 
quotations  that  have  been  put  together 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin).  I  think  they  are 
particularly  timely  now. 
The  quotations  are  as  follows: 
The  filibuster  under  the  present  rules  of 
the  Senate  conforms  virlth  the  essential  spirit 
of  the  American  Constitution,  and  It  Is  one 
of  the  very  strongest  practical  guarantees  we 
have  for  preserving  the  rights  which  are  m 


the  Constitution.    (Waltw  Uppmann  "The 
Essential  Llppmann.") 

Of  those  who  clamor  against  the  Senate, 
and  Its  methods  of  procedtue,  it  may  tnily  be 
said:  "They  know  not  what  they  do."  In  this 
chamber  alone  are  preserved,  without  re- 
straint, two  essentials  of  wise  legUUtlon  and 
of  good  government — the  right  of  amend- 
ment and  of  debate.  Great  evils  often  result 
from  hasty  legislation;  rarely  from  the  delay 
which  follows  full  discussion  and  delibera- 
tion. In  my  humble  judgment,  the  historic 
Senate — preserving  the  unrestricted  right  of 
amendment  and  of  debate,  maintaining  In- 
tact the  time-honored  parliamentary  meth- 
ods and  amenities  which  unfailingly  secure 
action  after  deliberation — possesses  in  otir 
scheme  of  government  a  value  which  cannot 
be  measured  by  words.  (Adlal  E.  Stevenson, 
Vice  President  of  the  Umted  Stat«s.  q>eech 
upon  leaving  office) . 

Unlimited  debate  Is  a  rarity  among  na- 
tional legislatures,  and  the  glory  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  (Prof.  Raymond  Wol- 
flnger,  "Readmgs  on  Congress"). 

As  the  much  vatinted  separation  of  powers 
now  exists,  unrestricted  debate  in  the  Sen- 
ate Is  the  only  check  upon  presidential  and 
party  autocracy.  The  devices  that  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  so  metlctilously 
set  up  would  be  Ineffective  without  the 
safeguard  of  senatorial  minority  action.  .  .  . 
Abolish  cloture  and  the  Senate  will  gradu- 
ally sink  to  the  level  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives where  there  Is  less  deliberation 
and  debate  than  In  any  other  legislative  as- 
sembly. (Prof.  Lindsay  Bodgers,  "Tlie  Ameri- 
can Senate".) 

Obviously,  the  Senators,  who  are  100  well- 
educated,  well-informed,  and  rather  'liberal' 
men  .  .  .  see  something  exceedingly  valtiable 
to  their  corporate  and  individual  status  in 
the  privilege  of  unrestrained  debate.  That 
value  is  the  right  to  resist  In  a  most  public 
manner  policies  that  a  President  desires.  .  .  . 
(In  the  Senate)  the  notorious  fillbtister 
standa  as  an  insufferable  bar  to  presidential 
ambitions.  (Prof.  Alfred  de  Orazla.  "Bepubllc 
in  Crisis.") 

The  Senate's  opportunity  for  open  and  un- 
restricted discussion  and  its  simple  com- 
paratively unencumbered  forms  of  proce- 
dure, unquestionably  enable  It  to  fulfill  with 
very  considerable  success  Its  high  fimctlons 
as  a  chamber  of  revision.  (Woodrow  Wil- 
son, In  his  doctoral  thesis  "Congressional 
Oovemment,"  written  impartially  before  he 
was  stricken  by  "presidential  ambitions"). 
And  those  who  mock  the  Institution  .  .  . 
might  recall  that  the  public  Is  not  always 
right  all  at  once  and  that  It  is  perhaps  not 
too  bad  to  have  one  place  in  which  matters 
can  be  examined  at  lelsxire,  even  If  a  leisure 
uncomfortably  prolonged.  Those  who  de- 
nounce the  filibuster  .  .  .  might  recall  that 
the  weapon  has  more  than  one  blade  and 
that  today's  pleading  minority  could  become 
tomorrow's  arrogant  majority.  (WUllam  S. 
White,  "Citadel") . 

If  I  were  to  teach  again  a  course  In  govern- 
ment, I  would  say  If  you  really  want  to  know 
the  kind  of  manners  and  rules  of  conduct 
that  you  ought  to  have  to  assure  the  mean- 
ing of  the  First  Amendment,  particularly,  as 
it  comes  to  free  speech,  and  the  rights  to 
redress  for  your  grievances,  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  the  freedom  to  assemble  .  .  .  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  represents  that 
In  Its  fullest  measure.  And  In  that  alone,  It's 
worthwhile.  If  nothing  else,  that  would  make 
It  a  very  worthwhile  American  institution. 
(Hubert  Humphrey,  U.S.  Senator  and  Former 
Vice  President  NBC-TV  Interview,  January. 
1971). 

Many  of  the  wise  men  who  have  served 
In  the  Senate  have  come  to  believe  that  It  Is 
Important  that  there  should  be  one  place  In 
the  legislative  journey  where  the  opportimity 
for  discuisslon  Is  unfettered.  They  have  found 
that  this  has  not  In  the  end  prevented  any 
decisions  persistently  wanted  by  the  people, 
but  on  the  other  hand  haa  stood  In  the  way 
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of  much  action  that  the  country  h»a  come 
to  conclude  would  have  been  unwlM.  (Hon. 
Robert  Luce.  "Congreas:    An  Explanation"). 

The  ability  of  any  Senator  to  speak  for  as 
long  as  he  chooses  is  one  of  the  niost  sacred 
of  the  institutions  of  the  Senate  and  distin- 
guishes It  quite  sharply  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  or,  Indeed,  any  other  legis- 
lative body  In  the  world.  (Prof.  Lewis  Fro- 
man.   Jr..    •"The    Ckjngresalonal    Process"). 

If  ever  the  free  institutions  of  America 
are  destroyed,  that  event  may  be  attributed 
to  the  omnipotence  of  the  majority.  ...  Of 
all  the  poUtlcal  InsUtutlons,  the  leglslatxire 
Is  the  one  that  Is  most  easily  swayed  by  the 
wlU  of  the  majority.  ...  I  am  not  so  much 
alarmed  at  the  excessive  liberty  which  reigns 
in  that  country  as  at  the  inadequate  securi- 
ties which  one  finds  there  against  tyranny. 
(Alaxla  Oe  TocquevlUe,  "Democracy  in 
America"). 

His  book  was  written  more  than  100 
years  ago. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  one  additional 
quotation : 

The  most  significant  difference  .  .  .  between 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate is  to  be  found  in  the  provisions  of  limited 
debate  In  the  House  and  unlimited  debate  In 
the  Senate.  (Prof.  Ernst  Praenkel,  Free  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin  "American  System  of  Gov- 
ernment.") 

Mr.  President,  many  jpersons  have 
questioned  the  right  or  the  wisdom  of  the 
right  of  the  Senate  to  debate  at  length 
issues  which  come  before  it  from  time  to 
time.  I  think  one  of  the  best  summaries 
of  the  wisdom  and  the  reasons  for  ex- 
tended debate  has  been  assembled  by  the 
Library  of  Congress.  In  the  summary  it  Is 
stated: 

AacTTMZNTS  roa  Piubcstebinc 

1.  Minorities  have  rights  which  no  ma- 
jority should  override.  Government  Is  con- 
stituted to  protect  minorities  against  ma- 
jorities. Obstruction  is  Justifiable  as  a  means 
of  preventing  a  majority  from  trampling 
upon  minority  rights  untU  a  broad  political 
consensus  has  developed. 

2.  A  Senate  majority  does  not  neoeaaarUy 
represent  a  consensus  of  the  people  or  even 
of  the  states.  Frequently  popular  opinion 
upon  a  question  has  not  been  formulated  or. 
If  It  has  been.  It  Is  often  not  effectively  ex- 
pressed. Prolonged  debate  may  prevent  hasty 
majority  action  which  would  be  out  of  har- 
mony with  genuine  popular  consensus. 

3.  It  Is  the  special  duty  of  the  Senate,  sit- 
ting In  an  appellate  capacity  carefully  to  in- 
spect proposed  legislation,  a  duty  not  readily 
performed  without  freedom  of  debate.  In  our 
system  of  government,  where  legislation  can 
be  gaveled  through  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives at  breaknecJc  speed  with  only  scanty 
debate  under  special  rules  framed  by  a  par- 
tisan committee.  It  Is  essential  that  one  place 
be  left  for  thorough-going  debate. 

4.  Filibusters  really  do  not  prevent  needed 
legislation,  because  nearly  every  Important 
measure  defeated  by  filibuster  has  been  en- 
acted later.  With  rare  exception  no  really 
meritorious  measure  has  been  permanently 
defeated  and  some  vicious  proposals  have 
been  killed.  The  filibuster  has  killed  more 
bad  bUls  than  good  ones. 

6.  It  Is  the  unique  function  of  the  Senate 
to  act  as  a  check  upon  the  Executive,  a  re- 
sponsibility It  could  not  perform  without  full 
freedom  of  debate.  Unrestricted  debate  In 
the  Senate  Is  the  only  check  upon  presiden- 
tial and  party  autocracy.  It  Is  Justified  by 
the  nat\ire  of  our  governmental  system  of 
separated  powers. 

5.  The  constitutional  requirement  for 
recording  the  yeas  and  nays  Is  a  protection  of 
dilatory  tactics.  The  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  requires  the  yeas  and  nays 
to  be  recorded  In  the  Journal  at  the  desire 


of  one-fifth  of  the  Members  preaent  la  an 
intentional  safeguard  alU>wlng  the  minority 
to  delay  proceedings. 

7.  Majority  cloture  In  the  Senate  would 
destroy  Its  deliberative  function  and  make  It 
a  mere  annex  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tive*. 

8.  Simple  majority  cloture  would  have 
brought  many  a  decision  which  would  have 
accorded  ill  with  the  sober  second  thought 
of  the  American  people. 

9.  The  Senate,  without  majority  cloture, 
actually  passes  a  larger  percentage  of  bills 
Introduced  In  that  body  than  does  the  House 
of  Representatives,  with  cloture. 

10.  To  enforce  cloture  by  vote  of  a  chance 
majority  In  the  Senate  might  bring  greater 
loes  than  gain. 

11.  Filibusters  are  Justifiable  whenever  a 
great,  vital,  fundamental,  constitutional 
question  Is  presented  and  a  majority  Is  try- 
ing to  override  the  organic  law  of  the  United 
States.  Under  such  circumstances.  Senators 
as  ambassadors  of  the  states  In  Congress, 
have  a  duty  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
states. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  without  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  with  the  understanding 
that  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
first  I  wish  to  express  my  admiration  for 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming.  This  ad- 
miration extends  not  only  to  the  speech 
which  he  is  delivering  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  today,  but  far  more  than  that. 
It  is  my  admiration  for  Cliffoiu)  Hansen 
as  a  man.  During  the  time  that  I  have 
served  in  legislative  bodies  I  have  never 
served  with  an  individual  for  whom  I 
have  a  higher  regard  than  I  do  for  the 
distinguished  former  Governor  of  Wyo- 
ming who  is  now  so  ably  serving  that 
State  as  its  U.S.  Senator.  Not  being  a 
citizen  of  Wyoming  I  cannot  speak  as  a 
constituent  of  Senator  Hansen,  but  as  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  I  express  the 
hope  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today 
that  the  pteople  of  his  great  State,  the 
people  of  Wyoming,  will  keep  Clifford 
Hansen  in  the  Senate  for  many,  many 
years. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  distinguished 
and  able  Senator  from  Wyoming  read 
an  interesting  commentary  by  Mr.  Nich- 
olas von  Hoffman.  I  found  the  com- 
mentary, which  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming has  had  printed  in  the  Record,  a 
most  interesting  one.  I  might  say  I  feel 
Mr.  von  HofTman,  with  whom  I  assume 
I  am  not  in  ideological  agreement,  sums 
up  the  situation  very  accurately  as  it 
affects  changing  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  von  Hoffman,  who  I  assume  is  a 
dedicated  liberal,  to  use  that  term  again, 
states  that  Mr.  Nixon  is  "concerned 
about  such  matters  as  the  antiballistic 
missile,  the  draft,  and  the  SST."  Then, 
he  states: 

A  northern  liberal  can  use  the  device  as 
well  as  a  southern  reactionary,  and  In  the 
next  couple  of  years  the  northerners  are 
going  to  need  It  more  than  the  southerners. 

I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  that  state- 
ment. I  assume  Mr.  von  Hoffman  would 
consider  the  Senator  from  Virginia  a 
southern  reactionary.  Well,  I  have  been 
in  public  life  for  23  years  and  during  the 
course  of  nine  elections  I  have  been  called 
many  names  worse  than  "southern  reac- 
tionary" so  I  am  not  particularly  con- 


cerned ibout  that  description.  But  I  do 
believe  it  is  correct  that  the  northern- 
ers are  going  to  need  it  more  than  the 
southerners  in  the  next  few  years.  By 
that  statement  Mr.  von  Hoffman  means 
the  right  of  extended  debate  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

I  think  that  is  correct  and  I  am  will- 
ing to  stand  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  fight  for  the  right  of  northern  lib- 
erals to  have  the  protection  of  rule  XXn 
which  permits  extended  debate  on  these 
matters  affecting  our  Nation.  I  think  Mr 
von  Hoffman  is  correct  in  his  assertion 
that  civil  rights  is  history.  There  is  not 
much  more  that  can  be  done  in  the  civil 
lights  field.  Every  conceivable  and  imag- 
inable piece  of  legislation  having  to  do 
with  civil  rights  has  already  been  en- 
acted. The  great  issues  that  will  face 
the  Senate  in  the  next  few  years,  as  I 
see  it,  will  deal  with  foreign  policy,  mat- 
ters like  the  SST.  or  matters  like  the 
antiballistic  missile  system,  and  with 
military  appropriations.  I  think  in  those 
great  matters  affecting  our  Nation,  the 
"ar  in  Southeast  Asia,  for  example, 
there  should  be  procedures  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  whereby 
these  matters  can  be  fully  and  adequately 
debated. 

So  I  am  willing — not  only  willing,  but 
eager — to  preserve  for  the  northern  lib- 
erals, as  Mr.  von  Hoffman  calls  them,  the 
right  that  Mr.  von  Hoffman  foresees  they 
will  need  as  the  years  go  by — the  right 
of  extended  debate  on  matters  which  will 
be  of  particular  concern  and  interest  to 
those  of  that  political  philosophy. 

Mr.  President.  I  note  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  read  a 
quotation  from  William  S.  White's  book, 
the  "Citadel."  I  happen  to  know  Bill 
White  very  well.  I  know  him  as  a  news- 
paper colleague.  I  know  him  as  one  of 
the  outstanding  journalists  of  all  time. 
I  think  he  is  an  excellent  columnist. 
Prior  to  that,  he  was  a  long-time  reporter 
for  the  New  York  Times.  Through  the 
years,  going  back  many,  many  years. 
William  S.  White  has  taken  a  keen  inter- 
est in  the  Senate  as  an  institution.  I 
know  of  no  particular  individual,  unless 
it  be  Jack  Bell,  former  chief  correspond- 
ent of  the  Associated  Press,  who  is  now 
with  another  news  service,  who  has  de- 
voted the  time  to,  and  the  study  of,  the 
Senate  as  an  institution  as  has  Bill 
White.  I  was  impressed  with  the  quota- 
tion which  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
read,  and  if  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
will  permit  me,  I  would  like  to  read  again 
that  statement  by  William  S.  White.  I 
begin  the  quotation  now: 

And  those  who  mock  the  Institution  .  .  . 
might  recall  that  the  public  Is  not  always 
right  all  at  once  and  that  It  is  perhaps  not 
too  bad  to  have  one  place  in  which  matters 
caui  be  examined  at  leisure,  even  if  a  leisure 
uncomfortably  prolonged.  Those  who  de- 
nounce the  filibuster  .  .  .  might  recall  that 
the  weapon  has  more  than  one  blade  and 
that  today's  pleading  minority  could  become 
tomorrow's  arrogant  majority. 

That  is  what  concerns  me.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  I  am  sure  what  concerns  the 
distinguished  and  able  Senator  from 
Wyoming — that,  regardless  of  who  might 
be  in  the  minority — and  no  one  of  us 
knows  from  year  to  year  what  group  or 
what  cause  may  be  in  a  minority  posi- 
tion— the  minority  should  have  the  right 
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to  be  protected  from  the  tyraimy  of  the 
majority. 

From  listening  to  some  of  the  debate 
on  the  floor,  one  would  think  that  there 
is  no  provision  for  shutting  off  debate 
in  the  Senate.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
provision  for  shutting  off  debate  in  the 
Senate.  Whenever  a  sufficient  number  of 
Senators,  whenever  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  and  voting,  want  to 
bring  a  matter  to  a  vote,  there  Is  a  pro- 
vision in  rule  XXn  to  do  just  that.  If 
there  were  no  provision  in  the  Senate 
for  shutting  off  debate,  if  there  were  no 
provision  in  the  Senate  rules  to  bring  an 
extended  debate  or  filibuster  to  a  close, 
then  I  would  favor  writing  such  a  pro- 
vision in  the  rules.  But  in  1917  the  Sen- 
ate itself  wrote  into  the  rules  the  pro- 
vision that  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
cm,  at  any  time  they  so  desire,  bring 
debate  to  a  close.  I  feel  that  Is  an  appro- 
priate rule.  I  believe  to  change  that  rule, 
to  relax  It,  would  be  very  unwise. 

The  proposal  which  is  being  currently 
considered  would  provide  that,  instead 
of  a  two-thirds  vote  being  required  to 
close  debate,  debate  could  be  brought 
to  a  close  by  60  percent  of  Senators  pres- 
ent and  voting — a  three-fifths  provision. 
I  think  that  would  merely  lead.  In  time, 
to  majority  cloture. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming quoted  Prof.  Ernst  Fraenkel,  of 
the  Free  University  of  Berlin,  in  his  book 
'American  System  of  Government."  Pro- 
fessor Fraenkel  points  out  that: 

The  most  significant  difference  . .  .  between 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
is  to  be  found  In  the  provisions  of  limited 
debate  In  the  House  and  unlimited  debate 
la  the  Senate. 

Mr,  President,  there  must  be  some 
forum — there  should  be  some  forum — 
under  the  American  system  of  govern- 
ment where  there  should  be  unlimited 
debate,  until  such  time  as  two-thirds  of 
the  Senators  feel  that  debate  has  gone 
on  long  enough  and  should  be  shut  off. 

I  submit  that  the  Senate  alresidy  has 
In  its  rules  such  a  provision.  Any  time 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting  wish  to  shut  off  debate,  they  may 
do  so. 

I  may  say  that  the  Senate  just  yester- 
day voted  on  this  question,  and  the  mo- 
tion to  shut  off  debate  failed  by  nine  votes. 
The  very  fact  that  there  was  a  vote  held 
yesterday  to  shut  off  debate  emphasizes 
that  the  rules  of  the  Senate  do  provide 
that,  when  a  sufficient  number  of  Sen- 
ators feel  debate  has  gone  on  long  enough, 
the  debate  can  be  brought  to  a  close  and 
a  vote  taken  on  the  pending  question. 

Again  I  want  to  say  that  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  rendering  a 
very  splendid  service  to  the  Senate  in 
calling  attention  today,  in  the  very  pro- 
vocative speech  he  is  making  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  to  the  importance  of 
preserving  rule  XXII  In  its  present  form. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Virginia  for  his  very  kind 
and  generous  remarks. 

The  ability,  career,  and  experience  of 
Senators  exemplified  by  my  colleague 
from  Virginia  certainly  cause  me  to  re- 
flect on  the  great  privileges  of  serving  in 
this  body.  I  think  few  accolades  are  given 


to  individual  Senators  as  tlie  one  that  was 
evidenced  by  the  people  of  the  great  State 
of  Virginia  last  fall  when  they  chose 
Harry  Byrd  to  continue  to  represent 
them  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  The  significance 
of  that  particular  display  of  confidence, 
respect,  and  esteem.  In  the  outpouring 
and  regard  shown  throughout  the  entire 
State  of  Virginia,  was  exemplified  by  the 
fact  that  there  was  a  rather  unusual  cir- 
cumstance insofar  as  party  affiliation  was 
concerned.  Nevertheless,  Harry  Byrd  is 
a  Member  of  this  very  important  body 
today  because  he  has  given  the  kind  of 
representation  to  his  great  State  and  to 
the  United  States  which  fully  accords 
with  the  views  of  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple whom  he  represents. 

As  a  consequence,  I  take  even  greater 
satisfaction  in  the  very  kind  remarks 
he  has  just  made. 

I  would  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  think 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
has  touched  on  a  number  of  points  that 
are  extremely  important,  that  ought  to 
be  pondered  by  Members  of  this  body.  It 
seems  to  me  that  when  we  reflect  upon 
the  beginning  of  this  country  as  a  Na- 
tion, we  are  reminded  of  the  fact  that  a 
good  many  of  the  people  who  migrated  to 
America  did  so  because  they  did  not  find 
an  opportunity  in  those  countries  from 
which  they  came  to  do  things,  to  believe, 
to  express  their  thoughts,  and  to  wor- 
ship as  they  chose.  They  came  here  be- 
cause, in  most  instances,  they  were  part 
of  minority  groups.  They  came  to  the  new 
world,  to  America,  and  they  and  their 
sons  and  daughters  helped  found  this 
great  country. 

Implicit  in  their  thoughts  and  in  all  of 
the  great  documents  that  form  that  great 
heritage  which  belongs  to  all  Americans 
is  the  underlying  idea  that  the  opinions 
of  those  in  the  minority  are  important. 
The  Constitution  provides  specifically,  in 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  that  there  are  certain 
things  that  the  Government  cannot  do; 
that  the  right  to  freedom  of  speech  shall 
not  be  abridged,  nor  of  worship,  nor  of 
the  press,  with  all  the  other  rights  that 
were  very  much  in  the  minds  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution,  that  were 
considered  to  be  of  such  surpassing  con- 
sequence and  significance  as  to  warrant 
their  inclusion  in  that  important  docu- 
ment. 

The  presumption  of  Innocence  is  an- 
other right  that  is  not  universally  rec- 
ognized at  all,  but  it  is  a  part  of  our  sys- 
tem of  jurisprudence  in  this  country  that 
we  must  prove  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  accused  is  guilty,  otherwise  he  Is 
presumed  to  be  iimocent. 

I  think  of  the  civil  rights  legislation 
that  has  been  passed  during  the  few 
years  I  have  been  a  Member  of  this  body 
as  a  perfect  example  of  the  wisdom  of 
unlimited  debate.  All  of  us,  all  Ameri- 
cans, were  concerned  with  trying  to  ex- 
tend certain  rights,  certain  principles  to 
all  people;  and  yet  there  was  a  small  ma- 
jority, I  do  not  know  how  many  but  at 
least  a  majority,  who  felt  that  the  1967 
Civil  Rights  Act  should  be  dedicated  ex- 
clusively and  solely  to  the  principle  that 
there  were  people  in  this  country,  and 
there  were  minority  groups,  whose  rights 
were  at  times  abridged.  This  majority, 
at  that  moment,  was  not  concerned  with 
the  necessity  for  recognizing  that  while 


we  want  to  accord  every  person  an  op- 
portunity for  the  full  exercise  and  en- 
joyment of  his  rights,  there  are  at  the 
same  time  certain  responsibilities  that 
must  be  assumed  likewise;  and  because 
of  the  fact  that  there  was  unlimited  de- 
bate m  the  U.S.  Senate,  that  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1967  was  considered 
in  greater  depth  than  would  otherwise 
have  occurred,  and  there  were  important 
amendments  made  to  it.  I  think  those 
amendments  make  it  a  far  better  law 
than  it  would  have  been  otherwise. 

For  instance,  I  am  sure  most  of  us 
would  Eigree  that  for  a  person  to  go  about 
the  country  encouraging  people  to  burn 
down  and  destroy  pubUc  buildings,  to  set 
fire  to  and  bomb  schools,  or  to  drop 
bombs  in  theaters  or  in  places  where  the 
public  gathers,  is  certainly  acting  in  a 
very  unreasonable  and  unjustifiable 
manner;  and  yet  there  was  nothing  in 
the  civil  rights  law  of  1967  that  said  a 
word  about  this,  as  it  was  first  perceived 
and  discussed. 

It  was  only  after  the  persons  who 
wanted  to  put  this  important  landmark 
legislation  on  the  books  had  permitted 
an  attempt  to  make  an  accommodation 
with  other  equally  persuaded  and  equally 
dedicated  men  and  women  In  the  Senate 
that  we  got  some  additions  to  the  fl^rst 
draft  of  that  bill  that  made  It  a  far 
better  bill, 

I  am  pleased  that  it  is  not  possible  for 
a  person  to  come  from  California  and 
move  into  the  State  of  New  York,  for  ex- 
ample, and  incite  a  riot  and  cause  peo- 
ple to  suffer  personal  injury  and,  indeed, 
be  killed,  or  to  set  fire  to  a  building,  and 
do  so  with  impunity.  He  cannot  do  so 
with  Impunity  because  on  the  books  we 
have  a  provision  in  that  law  that  makes 
such  action  a  Federal  crime.  It  is  there 
only  because  of  the  fact  that  we  had  im- 
limited  debate,  the  fact  that  the  major- 
ity, who  thought  they  knew  aU  the  an- 
swers immediately  and  who  would  have 
liked  to  push  that  bill  right  through, 
had  to  stop,  sit  down,  and  listen  to  what 
the  minority  said. 

There  are  other  examples.  I  think  of 
some  of  the  crime  legislation  we  passed 
a  year  ago.  When  it  was  first  proposed, 
again,  some  Senators  had  in  mind  a 
whole  new  body  of  law  that  sought  to 
give  protection  from  any  number  of  acts 
by  police  officials  and  others,  and  from 
the  population  generally,  to  specific 
groups  which  are  part  of  the  minority; 
they  sought  to  give  certain  rights,  priv- 
ileges, and  Immunities  to  those  people 
without  recognizing  at  the  same  time 
that  the  rights  of  the  majority  of  Amer- 
icans also  need  to  be  respected. 

As  a  consequence,  that  bill,  too,  was 
amended,  recognizing  that  crime  is  well 
organized,  that  decent  people  would  not 
contemplate  or  try  to  practice  for  a 
moment  some  of  the  things  that  the 
criminally  addicted  would  attempt  to  do. 
As  a  consequence,  we  have  a  better  pack- 
age of  crime  legislation  than  would  oth- 
erwise have  been  passed,  had  it  not  been 
that  the  majority  of  the  Members  of 
this  body  had  to  stop  and  listen  to  what 
the  minority  was  saying— those  who  felt 
that,  in  the  interests  of  the  protection 
of  most  of  the  decent  people  of  this  coun- 
try, it  might  be  all  right,  under  certain 
procedures    in    certain    instances,    for 
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peace  ofBcers  to  enter  someone's  home 
unannoiinced.  In  order  that  important 
evidence  could  not  be  destroyed,  or  that 
other  actions  might  not  be  taken. 

Obviously,  it  can  be  argued  that  these 
are  intrusions  Into  the  rights  of  Individ- 
uals, and  I  admit  that  they  are.  But  I 
think  what  Congress  did  in  adding  these 
provisions  as  amendments  to  that  pack- 
age of  crime  legislation  was  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  fact  that  laws  and  gov- 
ernments are  organized  in  order  that 
all  of  the  people  can  live  together  and 
can  enter  upon  their  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness with  as  much  freedom  as  possible, 
and  that  they  shall  be  given  the  protec- 
tion of  a  body  of  laws  that  has  the  best 
chance  of  forwarding  the  laudable  In- 
terests and  concerns  of  the  most  people. 

That  Is  the  sort  of  background.  Mr. 
President,  which  inclines  me  to  believe 
that  there  is  great  merit  in  rule  XXn 
being  left  unchanged.  Both  the  late  great 
Senator  Richard  Russell  of  Georgia  and 
the  late  great  Senator  Everett  Dlrksen 
of  Illinois,  one  a  Democrat,  the  other  a 
Republican,  stated  on  Innumerable  oc- 
casions that  they  knew  of  no  instance  in 
the  history  of  this  coxmtry.  when  the 
time  had  come  for  a  piece  of  legislation 
to  be  passed,  that  rule  XXn  prevented 
ita  passage.  But  they  said  they  could 
cite  many,  many  examples  of  instances 
in  which  a  law  that  was  first  proposed 
was  amended  and  thereby  became  a  bet- 
ter piece  of  legislation  than  would  other- 
wise have  been  the  case,  precisely  because 
of  the  existence  of  rule  XXn,  the  rule 
that  says  that  there  shall  be  imllmlted 
debate  until  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  decide  to  end  de- 
bate. 

What  Senators  Russell  and  Dlrksen 
were  saying  was  that  no  law.  no  idea, 
whose  time  has  come  has  been  denied 
because  of  the  right  to  unlimited  debate 
of  an  Issue,  on  the  one  hand,  and  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many,  many 
cases  wherein  we  have  had  better  laws 
come  Into  being  which  came  into  being 
only  because  the  majority  at  a  moment 
had  to  listen  to  the  pleadings  of  a  very 
earnest  and  a  very  concerned  minority. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  once  more  to 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  iMr.  Bykd)  for 
his  perspective  analysis  of  the  Issues  that 
are  at  stake  in  this  debate.  I  respect  him 
as  a  man.  I  respect  him  as  a  legislator. 
I  respect  him  eis  great  American,  and  I 
thank  him  most  sincerely  for  his  kind 
remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  should  like  to  begin  my  remarks  this 
afternoon  by  quoting  a  sentence  from  a 
book,  •The  American  System  of  Gov- 
ernment," which  was  written  by  Prof. 
Ernst  Frankel,  of  the  Free  University  of 
Berlin: 

The  most  significant  diSerenc«  between 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate Is  to  be  found  in  the  provisions  of  lim- 
ited debate  in  the  House  and  unlimited 
debate  In  the  Senate. 

The  role  of  the  Senate  ais  an  mstitu- 
tion  unique  and  diverse  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  certainly  was  envi- 
sioned by  the  drafters  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. In  creating  the  Senate,  they  went 
to  great  pains  to  assure  that  this  body 


would  fulfill  a  purpose  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, that  this  body  would  not  be 
a  body  subject  merely  to  the  whim  of  the 
bare  majority  of  the  voters  as  a  whole, 
but  rather  would  represent  the  many 
sind  sundry  points  of  view  found 
throughout  the  13  States. 

In  the  Federalist  Papers  No.  62.  James 
Madison,  that  great  Virginian  who  au- 
thored so  much  of  the  Constitution,  said ; 

It  Is  a  misfortune  Incident  to  republican 
government,  though  In  a  less  degree  than  to 
other  governments,  that  those  who  adminis- 
ter It,  may  forget  their  obligations  to  their 
constituents,  and  prove  unfaithful  to  their 
important  trust.  In  this  point  of  view,  a 
senate,  as  a  second  branch  of  the  legisla- 
tive assembly,  distinct  from,  and  dividing 
the  power  with,  a  first,  must  be  in  all  cases 
a  teUutary  check  on  the  government.  It  dou- 
bles the  security  to  the  people  by  requiring 
the  concurrence  at  two  distinct  bodies  in 
schemes  of  usurpation  or  perfidy,  where  the 
ambition  or  corruption  of  one,  would  other- 
wise be  sufficient.  .  .  .  The  neoeaalty  of  a 
senate  Is  not  less  indicated  by  the  propen- 
sity of  all  single  and  numerous  assemblies, 
to  yield  to  the  impulse  of  sudden  and  violent 
paMlons.  and  to  be  seduced  by  factious  lead- 
ers. Into  Intemperate  and  pernicious  reso- 
lutions. 

It  is  not  surprising  then  that  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  proceeded  at  its 
very  first  session  to  inaugurate  rules  of 
conduct  and  procedure  different  from 
that  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  different  from  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  States. 

Even  prior  to  that  first  session  of  the 
first  Senate,  many  people  considered  that 
unlimited  debate  would  be  an  asset  in 
the  Senate.  The  great  Virginian.  George 
Mason,  author  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and 
owner  of  Qunston  Hall  in  Fairfax 
County — a  splendid  edifice  often  ignored 
by  those  who  come  to  dwell  In  the  Wash- 
ington area — said  in  the  debates  on  the 
Constitutional  Convention  In  1787,  that 
many  beneficial  results  might  come  from 
what  he  described  as  "'systematic  quorum 
breaking. '  as  practiced  by  the  legislatures 
of  many  States  at  the  time. 

As  is  known  to  the  Members  of  this 
body,  occasionally,  during  periods  of  ex- 
tended discussion,  the  Senate,  or  any 
other  legislative  body,  finds  Itself  with- 
out a  quorum,  at  which  time  the  chance 
is  given  for  an  adjournment,  and  an  op- 
portimity  to  pause  and  reflect  upon  the 
issues  of  the  hour.  George  Mason,  the 
author  of  the  first  10  amendments  to  the 
Constitution,  noted  that  in  Virginia,  the 
general  assembly  at  the  time  was  pos- 
sessed of  the  right  of  free  debate,  and 
that  only  recently  an  undesirable  issue 
of  paper  money  had  been  prevented  by 
Just  such  a  tactic.  He  speculated  as  to 
the  possible  \iisdom  of  allowing  such  a 
procedure  to  exist  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

There  has  l)een  much  misunderstand- 
ing over  the  history  of  rule  XXII.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  m  the  view  of  many,  there  has 
never  been  a  device  by  which  debate 
could  be  throttled. 

Some  interpreters  of  the  history  of  the 
Senate,  have  viewed  the  procedure  de- 
scribed in  Jefferson's  Manual,  section 
XXXrV.  which  allowed  for  the  calling 
of  the  ••previous  question"  as  a  form  of 
cloture  Jefferson's  Manual  in  that  sec- 
tion, states: 


The  proper  occasion  for  the  previous  ques- 
tion is  when  a  subject  Is  brought  forward 
of  a  delicate  nature  .  .  .  the  discussion  of 
which  may  call  forth  observations  which 
might  be  of  Injurious  consequences  .  .  .  u'l 
uses  would  be  as  well  answered  by  other 
more  simple  parliamentary  forms,  and  there- 
fore It  should  not  bo  favored,  but  restricted 
within  as  narrow  limits  as  possible. 

The  position  that  this  nile  was  not  a 
cloture  device,  as  is  claimed  by  some,  was 
buttressed  by  Mr.  HajTies  in  volume  I  of 
his  book  entitled  •'Debate  in  the  Senate." 
Mr.  Haynes  stated: 

To  one  familiar  with  the  day  to  day  use 
of  the  previous  question  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  an  effective  form  of  clo- 
ture, this  rule  gives  an  entirely  erroneous 
Impression  of  the  Senate's  original  practice 
Per  the  Senators  who  framed  that  rule  in- 
tended that  the  previous  question  should 
serve — as  It  had  In  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  and  as  they  had  themselves  known 
It  to  serve  in  the  Continental  Congress — as 
"a  device  for  removing  from  consideration  a 
question  which  might  seem  to  the  majority 
undesirable  to  discuss  further  or  act  upon", 
.^her  C.  Hinds,  author  of  the  monumental 
Precedents  of  the  House  of  Representative*, 
commented  on  the  rule  of  1784,  on  which  the 
previous-question  rules  of  the  House  and 
Senate  were  modeled  five  years  later.  "There 
was  no  intention  of  providing  thereby  a 
means  of  closing  debate  In  order  to  bring  the 
pending  question  to  an  Immediate  vote,"  and 
Senator  Lodge  declared:  "It  was  that  the 
power  of  closing  debate  In  the  modem  sense 
has  never  existed  In  the  Senate."  The  pre- 
vious question  was  but  rarely  used  In  the 
Senate.  In  his  farewell  address  to  the  Senate, 
Vice-President  Aaron  Burr  recommended  the 
discarding  of  the  previous  question,  saying 
that  m  the  preceding  four  years  it  has  been 
taken  but  once,  and  then  upon  an  amend- 
ment. He  regarded  this  as  proof  that  It  could 
not  be  necessary,  and  In  his  opinion  all  Its 
purposes  were  much  better  answered  by  the 
question  of  Indefinite  postponement.  In  the 
revision  of  the  Senate  Rules  of  March  36. 
1800.  the  previous  question  was  dropped, 
and  has  never  been  restored. 

Thus  It  can  be  seen  that  from  the  very 
beginning,  the  Senate  was  envisioned  as 
a  body  which  might  avail  itself  of  full 
and  free  discussion. 

By  restricting  the  size  of  the  Senate  to 
a  relatively  small  body  of  men.  the 
founders  of  this  Republic  obviously  In- 
tended that  the  Senate  would  be  an  in- 
stitution wherein  matters  would  be  dis- 
cussed and  deliberated  with  caution  and 
studied  in  detail. 

That  the  Senate  was  intended  to  be  In- 
sulated from  the  passions  of  the  majority 
at  any  given  moment  is  perfectly  ap- 
parent. 

In  Federalist  No.  63.  Madison  made 
this  clear  when  he  wrote ; 

As  the  cool  and  deliberate  sense  of  the 
community  ought  In  all  governments,  and 
actually  will  In  all  free  governments  ulti- 
mately prevail  over  the  views  of  Its  rulers;  so 
there  are  particular  monaents  In  public  af- 
fairs, when  the  p>eople  stimulated  by  some 
Irregular  passion,  or  some  Ullclt  advantage, 
or  misled  by  the  artful  misrepresentations  of 
Interested  men.  may  call  for  measures  which 
they  themselves  will  afterwards  be  the  meet 
ready  to  lament  and  condemn.  In  these  crit- 
ical moments,  how  salutary  will  be  the  in- 
terference of  some  temi>erate  and  resp>ectable 
body  of  citizens.  In  order  to  check  the  mis- 
guided career,  and  to  suspend  the  blow  medl- 
taled  by  the  people  against  themselves,  until 
reason,  jxistlce  and  truth,  can  regain  their 
authority  over  the  public  mind.  What  bitter 
anguish  would  not  the  people  of  Athens  have 
often  escaped,  if  their  government  had  oon- 
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talned  so  provident  a  safeguard  against  the 
tyranny  of  their  own  passions?  Popular 
liberty  might  then  have  escape  the  indelible 
reproach  of  decreeing  to  the  same  citizens, 
the  hemlock  on  one  day.  and  statues  on  the 
next .  ■  ■ 

What  amazing  clairvoyance  is  con- 
tained in  this  statement  of  Madison's, 
wWch  I  have  just  read.  Not  only  did  he 
correctly  Interpret  the  past,  with  regard 
to  the  advantages  that  could  have  ac- 
crued throughout  history,  had  man 
paused  to  reflect  upon  his  action;  but 
cMisider  the  application  of  Madison's 
words  to  our  own  recent  history — the 
history  of  the  last  60  years,  for  instance. 

What,  if  in  the  assembly  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  had  there  been  men  who  were 
willing  to.  or  even  had  been  able  to  pause 
and  reflect,  smd  discuss  in  full,  their 
actions  after  that  tragic  assassination  at 
Sarajevo  in  June  of  1914.  Suppose  they 
could  have  discussed  In  a  period  of  free 
and  rational  debate,  the  full  implication 
of  the  measures  they  were  pressing 
against  the  little  Serbia. 

And  what  would  have  been  the  course 
of  history  during  those  same  few  weeks 
in  1914,  had  the  Russian  assembly  and 
the  Russian  czar  been  able  to  have 
paused  and  deliberated  upon  the  effect 
of  their  mobilization  order,  which  was  to 
wreak  such  havoc  upon  Europe  and  begin 
Russia  dowTi  the  road  to  extinction. 

Had  the  German  Empire  been  pos- 
sessed of  some  device  allowing  the  free 
discussion  of  vital  issues,  could  we  not 
say  that  the  kaiser  and  the  Reichstag 
might  have  prevented  the  compounding 
of  Europe's  folly,  and  thus  the  com- 
pounding of  the  rashness  Inherent  in  all 
mankind. 

If  only  some  method  had  existed  at 
that  time,  by  which  the  legislatures  of 
those  nations  might  have  paused  to  de- 
liberate upon  the  long-range  effect  of 
their  action,  then  Lord  Gray  might  never 
have  been  called  upon  to  make  the  state- 
ment that  the  lights  were  going  out  all 
over  Europe,  not  to  be  lit  again  in  his 
time. 

Suppose  Just  for  a  moment  in  the 
spring  of  1917,  that  the  Russian  Duma, 
the  legislature  of  that  great  and  diverse 
empire,  had  been  possessed  of  a  device 
which  would  have  allowed  it  to  have 
discussed  to  the  fullest  extent  the  poli- 
cies and  decisions  which  were  hurtling 
Russia  toward  its  doom  with  breakneck 
speed.  Can  we  say  that,  had  the  time  for 
reflective  thought  been  present,  that  Rus- 
sia would  have  plunged  toward  the  abyss 
of  Marxist  revolution?  And  later  in  the 
fall  of  1917.  could  not  the  Russian  As- 
sembly, basking  as  it  was  for  that  brief 
and  sunlit  moment,  in  the  warm  glow  of 
democracy,  have  not  benefited  from  the 
right  of  unlimited  debate,  which  might 
have  alerted  the  country  to  the  danger 
of  Bolsheviks,  and  perhaps  have  pre- 
vented them  from  taking  control  of  the 
entirety  of  the  Russian  Empire? 

Revolutions,  Mr.  President,  are  not 
hatched  in  an  atmosphere  of  free  and  tm- 
llmlted  debate;  rather,  they  are  foisted 
upon  us  in  the  tumult  and  shouting  of 
precipitate  action. 

It   was   precisely    instances    such    as 

these  that  Madison  had  in  mind  when 

he  wrote  the  words  in  the  Federalist 

Papers;  it  was  to  prevent  rash  and  hasty 
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action  that  our  Constitution  called  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Senate  that  is 
unique  in  the  annals  of  the  governments 
of  mankind. 

The  Senate  is  unique  in  many  ways, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  endures  as  a  continuing  body. 

Since  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
reelected  as  a  whole  every  2  years,  the 
foimders  of  the  Republic  assured  the  con- 
tinuity of  thought  and  procedure  by  es- 
tablishing that  the  Senate  would  elect 
only  one- third  of  its  Members  every  2 
years.  Had  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion envisioned  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  would  be  simply  another 
body  created  to  retict  Instantaneously  to 
the  whim  of  the  electorate,  they  would 
hardly  have  guaranteed  that  certain 
Members  of  the  Senate,  two-thirds,  to 
be  precise,  would  hold  over  in  their  of- 
fices in  order  to  give  continuity  to  such 
a  deliberative  body. 

The  actions  taken  by  the  UJS.  Senate 
decide  the  rights  and  liberties  of  all 
205  million  Americans.  They  determine 
what  future  course  this  Nation  will  take 
In  the  years  and  decades  to  come. 

Those  actions  must  be  long  and  wisely 
deliberated.  For  with  each  major  piece 
of  legislation,  we  are  presimiing  to  add 
finother  chapter  to  that  first  chapter 
written  in  1787.  We  cannot  ask  today's 
minority  and  future  generations  to  com- 
mit themselves  to  this  or  any  other  chap- 
ter we  write  imless,  in  the  process,  they 
are  given  a  meaningful  voice.  We  give 
such  a  voice  to  all  groups  through  Sen- 
ate rule  XXn  by  providing  the  right  of 
unlimited  debate  on  any  issue  In  whlcdi 
they  have  vital  interests. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  say  again  that 
while  Senate  rule  XXII  provides  the 
right  of  unlimited  debate,  it  also  provides 
a  means  by  which  debate  can  be  shut  off 
if  and  when  two-thirds  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  reach  the  conclusion  that 
debate  should  be  brought  to  a  close. 

Future  generations  may  amend  laws 
they  find  unwise  or  unsuited  to  their 
time,  including  the  Constitution  itself. 
But  always  those  rights  are  tempered  by 
the  continuing  obUgation  to  honor  the 
right  of  dissenting  voices  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  in  agreement 
with  many  of  the  voices  of  dissent  to- 
day. But  I  think  it  equally  important 
that  the  right  of  dissent  be  protected. 

The  question,  as  I  see  it,  is  far  bigger 
than  any  particular  legislation.  It  in- 
volves the  fundamental  right  of  all  sides 
to  effective  participation  in  the  decisions 
of  this  body.  All  sides,  all  groups,  each 
individual  Senator  is  protected  by  rule 
XXn,  and  all  sides  have  sought  that  pro- 
tection at  some  time  In  the  past. 

For  example,  the  so-called  liberttl  bloc 
in  the  Senate  utilized  rule  XXn  in  an 
attempt  to  defeat  the  trade  bill  and  the 
International  finance  legislation  in  the 
past  session  of  the  Congress. 

Changing  rule  XXn  is  not  a  civil  rights 
issue,  nor  a  liberal  against  conservative 
issue,  nor  a  labor  against  capital  issue. 
The  issue,  as  I  see  it,  is  the  preservation 
of  our  American  form  of  government. 

The  right  of  extended  debate  has  been 
used  in  this  body  on  many  occasions  and 
In  many  causes.  As  I  have  said,  it  is  not 
a  liberal  nor  conservative  weapon ;  It  has 
been  used  by  both  groups  alike.  Possibly 


one  of  the  most  acrimonious  Instances 
ever  to  have  occurred  in  this  Chamber 
was  in  1879  when  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority was  attempting  to  eruict  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  the  Southern  States, 
Eind  was  opposed  by  the  liberal,  or,  as 
they  were  called  then,  radical  Repub- 
hcEms. 

I  quote  at  length  from  the  book  by  Mr. 
Burdette,  written  in  1940,  caUed  "Fili- 
bustering in  the  Senate."  That  volume  Is 
an  excellent  narration  of  the  history  of 
extended  debate,  and  I  highly  recom- 
mend it,  even  though  the  author  is  of  a 
different  persuasion  on  the  subject  than 
I,  and  even  though  he  persists  in  using 
the  word  "filibuster,"  when  I  think  a 
more  appropriate  title  would  be  "right  of 
free  debate"  or  "right  of  extended  de- 
bate." I  read  from  Mr.  Burdette's  ac- 
coimt  of  the  Senate  su:tion  in  1879: 

Democratic  majorities  In  Congress  pro- 
posed to  repeal  federal  election  laws,  par- 
ticularly statutes  allowing  the  use  of  federal 
troops  In  state  elections.  They  contended 
that  soldiers  could  be  used  to  coerce  elections 
In  the  South,  and  they  called  upon  lovers 
of  liberty  to  unite  in  opposing  military  Inter- 
ference with  free  expression  at  the  polls. 
Republicans  pointed  out  that  troops  had  not 
recently  been  employed  at  election  places  and 
probably  would  not  be  again,  but  they  argued 
that  armed  Intervention  might  sometime  be 
aecessary  In  any  part  of  the  country  to  pre- 
serve honest  elections.  Were  not  repeal  efforts 
In  actxiallty  attempts  to  undo  the  humani- 
tarian gains  of  the  Civil  War?  Against  such 
repeal  all  the  perfervid  oratory  of  the  Re- 
publicans was  called  forth.  James  O.  Blaine 
vwth  clarion  voice  strove  dramatically  to  ac- 
cept the  challenge  In  the  Senate:  "All  the 
war  measures  of  Abraham  Lincoln  are  to  t>e 
wiped  out  say  leading  Democrats  I  The  Bour- 
bons of  Prance  busied  themselves,  I  believe, 
after  the  restoration  In  removing  every  trace 
of  Napoleon's  power  and  grandeur,  even 
chiseling  the  N'  from  public  monuments 
raised  to  perpetuate  bis  glory;  but  the  dead 
man's  hand  from  Saint  Helena  reached  out 
and  destroyed  them  in  their  pride  and  in 
their  loUy.  And  I  tell  the  Senators  on  the 
other  side  of  this  Chamber— I  tell  the  Demo- 
cratic party  North  and  South — South  in  the 
lead  and  North  following — that  the  slow, 
unmovlng  finger  of  scorn  from  the  tomb  of 
the  martyred  President  on  the  prairies  of 
Illinois  Will  wither  and  destroy  them. 
Though  dead  he  speaketh.'  " 

A  Democratic  rider  to  an  army  appropria- 
tion bill,  providing  that  none  of  the  money 
should  be  used  to  keep  soldiers  near  polling 
places,  caused  President  Hayes  to  veto  the 
legislation;  and  the  House  failed  to  override 
the  Presidential  disapproval.  But  a  new  army 
appropriation  bill  passed  by  the  House  con- 
tained the  rider  in  an  ambiguous  form,  re- 
quiring that  no  money  be  used  to  maintain 
the  army  "'as  a  police  force  to  keep  the  peace 
at  the  poUs";  and  the  measure  became  the 
unfinished  business  In  the  Senate  on  June 
16,  1879.  On  the  17th  the  bUl  was  debated, 
at  times  acrimoniously,  and  next  day  con- 
sideration was  continued. 

Republicans  scathingly  opposed  even  the 
mildly  phrased  rider  preventing  the  use  of 
the  army  In  elections;  and  at  about  six  In 
the  evening  of  the  18th,  organized  filibuster. 
Ing  was  undertaken  in  earnest.  Roecoe  Con- 
kllng  of  New  York,  ttiklng  the  lead  In  the 
fight,  announced  that  the  Republican  minor- 
ity would  allow  a  vote  the  next  day  If  they 
were  given  an  opportunity  to  present  their 
views  on  the  bill,  and  moved  an  adjourn- 
ment till  the  morrow.  When  that  motion  was 
defeated  by  22  yeas  to  25  nays,  the  session 
became  and  remained  all  night  one  of  un- 
precedented parliamentary  confusion.  In 
reckless  and  undignified  mood  the  minority 
relied,   as   never   before,   almost   exclusively 
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upon  dilatory  motions,  roU-CAll  votes,  and 
quorum  breaking  to  accomplish  tbelr  pur- 
pose. On  every  roll-call  vote  (requesting  a 
quorum)  the  Republicans  sat  sUent  In  their 
seats,  refusing  to  answer  tbelr  name*  and 
forcing  the  Senate  to  direct  the  sergeant  at 
arms  to  bring  Ln  absent  Senators  willing  to 
be  counted  as  present.  By  the  Senate  prece- 
dents, a  quorum  consisted  of  a  majority  of 
the  membership  answering  to  roll  call:  if 
Senators  refused  to  answer,  they  were  not 
present — however  loudly  they  might  be 
clamoring  over  some  point  of  order  within 
the  next  minute. 

Conkllng,  himself  among  the  foremost  of 
the  Republican  orators,  pilloried  the  proposed 
legislation.  "What  \&  this  Army  bill?"  he  de- 
iQAnded.  "It  is  a  Juggle,  In  my  opinion  a  con- 
tampUble  Juggle  and  subterfuge.  It  U  an  at- 
tempt, by  Indirection,  by  stealth,  by  trick,  by 
an  act  which  Is  to  operate  as  a  fraud,  to  do 
that  of  which  we  had  hlgh-soundiug  procla- 
mation at  the  end  of  the  last  session." 

The  withering  answer  of  the  Democrats 
was  given  by  the  scholarly  Lucius  Q.  C.  La- 
mar, Senator  from  Mississippi.  Said  he:  "With 
reference  to  the  charge  of  bad  faith  that 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  Intimated 
toward  those  of  us  who  have  been  engaged 
In  opposing  these  motions  to  adjourn,  I  have 
only  to  say  that  if  I  am  not  superior  to  such 
attacks  from  such  a  source,  I  have  lived  In 
yaln.  It  Is  not  my  habit  to  indulge  In  per- 
sonalities: but  I  desire  to  say  here  to  the 
Senator  that  In  Intimating  anything  Incon- 
sistent, as  he  has  done,  with  perfect  good 
faith,  I  pronounce  his  statement  a  falsehood, 
which  I  repel  with  all  the  unmitigated  con- 
tempt that  I  feel  for  the  author  of  it." 

Replied  Conkllng,  after  desultory  bicker- 
ing. "I  understood  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi to  state  In  plain  and  unparliamen- 
tary language  that  the  statement  of  mine  to 
which  he  referred  was  a  falsehood.  If  I  caught 
his  word  aright.  Mr.  President,  this  not  being 
the  place  to  measure  with  any  man  the  capac- 
ity to  violate  decency,  to  violate  the  rvUes 
of  the  Senate,  or  to  commit  any  of  the  impro- 
prieties of  life,  I  have  only  to  say  that  If  the 
Senator — the  member,  from  Mississippi,  did 
Impute  or  intended  to  Impute  to  me  a  false- 
hood, nothing  except  the  fact  that  this  Is 
the  Senate  would  prevent  my  denouncing 
him  as  a  blackgtiard  and  a  coward."  [Ap- 
plause In  the  gallenee.) 

The  very  title — "member."  not  "Senator" — 
which  the  New  Yorker  employed  to  describe 
his   tormentor   was   a   studied   Insxilt. 

But  Lamar  would  have  the  last  word :  "Mr. 
President,  I  have  only  to  say  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  understood  me  correctly. 
I  did  mean  to  say  Just  precisely  the  words, 
and  aU  that  they  Imported.  I  beg  pardon  of 
the  Senate  for  the  unparliamentary  lan- 
guage. It  was  very  harsh:  It  was  very  severe;  It 
was  such  as  no  good  man  would  deserve  and 
no  brave  man  would  wear."  [Applause  on 
the  floor  and  In  the  galleries.] 

It  was  a  night  of  sleeplessness  and  com- 
motion, of  points  of  order  and  heated  dis- 
sension over  procedure,  of  bitter  feelings  and 
strong  language.  The  President  pro  tempore, 
the  venerable  Allen  O.  Thurman  of  Ohio,  said 
upon  the  floor:  "Thla  Is  a  new  idea  which 
has  been  inaugurated  tonight.  ...  I  have 
known  bills  talked  to  death  .  .  .  but  the 
course  of  flrst  a  motion  to  adjourn  and  a  call 
of  the  yeas  and  nays  on  that,  and  then  a  mo- 
tion to  dispense  with  the  call  of  the  Senate 
azKl  then  the  yeas  and  nays  on  that,  and  then 
this  dilatory  motion  and  that  dilatory  mo- 
tion, has  never  belonged  to  this  end  of  the 
Capitol,  according  to  my  knowledge  or  In- 
formation, until  thla  nlgbt." 

Under  the  leadenhlp  of  Conkllng.  with  the 
active  cooperating  generalship  of  James  O. 
Blaine  and  others,  the  Republican  filibuster 
continued  unabated  till  an  already  exhausted 
Senate  adjourned  at  11 :51  on  the  morning  of 
June  19  to  convene  at  noon,  nine  minutea 
later.  Conkllng  immediately  demanded  that 
the  Journal  be  read,  but  obvlouAly  it  had  not 


been  completed.  The  President  pro  tempore 
ruled  that  the  Senate  could  not  be  prevented 
from  transacting  business  because  the  Jour- 
nal had  not  been  completed.  Conkllng  ap- 
pealed, Prank  Hereford  of  West  Virginia 
moved  to  lay  the  appeal  on  the  table,  and  the 
yeas  and  nays  revealed  the  Republicans  silent 
and  no  quorum  voting. 

Roll  calls  were  futile,  and  discussion  arose 
whether  the  chair  might  not  count  a  quorum 
If  one  were  physically  though  silently  pres- 
ent. The  President  pro  tempore  held  that  the 
chair  could  count  the  Senate  to  determine 
the  actual  presence  of  a  quorum;  but  at  the 
same  time  be  believed  that  a  quorum  must 
actually  vote  to  make  effective  a  roU-call  vote 
requiring  the  presence  of  a  quorum.  To  de- 
cide that  a  quorum  Is  present  in  the  chamber 
would  avoid  the  necessity  of  sending  the  ser- 
geant at  arms  for  more  Senators,  and  would 
slightly  ameliorate  the  paralyzing  effects  of 
the  flllbuster;  but  under  the  ruling  of  the 
ohair.  the  necessity  remained  that  a  quorum 
of  Senators  actually  vote  If  the  body  were 
to  legislate.  To  count  a  quorum  present  to 
allow  the  Senate  to  proceed  to  business,  and 
to  count  a  quorum  on  a  vote  in  order  to  de- 
clare a  motion  carried,  are  different  things. 
The  President  pro  tempore  (Senator  Thur- 
man) was  willing  to  uphold  the  former  but 
not  the  latter.  That  his  view  would  nearly 
thirty  years  thereafter  be  enlarged  to  in- 
clude the  second  step,  on  the  basis  of  his 
own  nillng,  he  could  not  foresee;  that  was 
to  be  the  work  of  another  generation. 

Routine  matters  having  been  dlspoeed  of 
after  the  reconvening  on  June  19,  the  chair 
laid  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, the  army  appropriation  bill  with  Its 
rider.  Conkllng's  appeal  upon  the  issue  of 
reading  the  Journal  resulted  in  no  further 
action.  The  exhausted  Senate  adjourned 
within  two  hours.  But  on  the  20th  the  Re- 
publicans resumed  their  dilatory  tactics,  this 
time  by  long  speeches.  Finally,  however,  they 
surrendered  and  the  bill  with  Its  rider  was 
passed  32  to  19  In  the  early  hours  of  the 
2l8t;  at  two  o'clock  In  the  morning  the  Senate 
adjourned.  Many  Republican  Senators  were 
doubtless  glad  that  the  bill  had  passed,  par- 
ticularly since  Its  rider  was  really  innocu- 
ous and  virtually  meaningless:  and  President 
Hayes  evidently  considered  the  rider  a  Demo- 
cratic retreat  from  the  earlier  demand  of 
absolute  prohibition  of  the  use  of  troops  at 
the  polls,  for  he  promptly  approved  the  meas- 
ure. The  flllbuster,  as  a  device  to  prevent 
passage  of  the  rider,  despite  the  Intense 
stage  which  It  reached  and  the  elaborate 
tactics  employed,  was  unsuccessful. 

I  mention  this  incident  of  1879  be- 
cause since  then  rule  XXII  has  been  en- 
acted by  the  Senate  and  under  rule  XXn 
problems  such  as  those  which  the  Senate 
encountered  in  that  very  acrimonious  de- 
bate do  not  arise  in  the  present  Senate, 
and  mainly  because  of  the  adoption  of 
rule  XXII. 

I  might  say  that  rule  XXII  was  adopted 
in  1917.  Prior  to  that  time  there  was  no 
way  to  shut  off  debate  but  since  1917, 
including  the  present  day,  there  is  means 
to  bring  debate  to  a  close  whenever  a 
sufficient  majority  of  the  Senate  desires 
to  bring  such  debate  to  a  close.  Whenever 
two-thirds  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
present  and  voting  feel  that  debate 
should  be  closed  those  Senators  can  reg- 
ister their  vote  and  bring  a  recorded 
vote  on  the  pending  question. 

It  Is  particularly  appropriate  that  the 
Senate  should  be  the  g:uardian  of  this 
basic  American  freedom.  For  it  is  the 
only  elective  body  in  our  Government 
which  has  a  continuing  existence. 

The  torch  is  passed  with  deliberate 
care.  It  must  not  bum  the  hands  that 
receive  It.  It  must  not  be  dropped. 


The  principles  of  continuity  and  con- 
sensus are  protected  in  many  other  ways. 
Constitutional  amendments  must  be 
ratified  by  a  two- thirds  vote  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  Impeachment  pro- 
ceedings against  the  President  require 
two- thirds  vote  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. Expulsion  proceedings  against  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  requires  a  two- 
thirds  vote.  Foreign  treaties  require  rati- 
fication by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate. 

Time  and  time  again  under  our  con- 
stitutional concept  we  see  where  a  two- 
thirds  vote  is  required.  The  requirements 
do  not  represent  regulations  which  are 
against  democratic  government;  rather 
they  represent  the  clear  intent  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  that  before 
any  major  action  is  taken  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  United  States,  by  the  Sen- 
ate, full  care  and  cautious  deliberation 
be  asserted. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
is  a  study  not  only  in  the  art  of  com- 
promise, but  in  the  art  of  governing  a 
diverse  country,  a  country  diverse  in  peo- 
ples and  geography;  diverse  in  philosophy 
and  religions. 

The  Constitution  Itself,  it  is  said  with 
much  authority,  would  never  had  been 
adopted,  had  not  the  Bill  of  Rights  been 
appended  to  it  at  an  early  stage.  Indeed, 
in  my  own  State,  the  native  sons  of  which 
did  so  much  to  give  birth  to  the  Con- 
stitution, tremendous  opposition  to  the 
document  was  stirred  by  Gov.  Patrick 
Henry,  one  of  the  earliest  of  those  who 
pledged  his  life,  his  fortune  and  his 
sacred  honor,  for  the  future  of  this  Re- 
public. Henry  and  others  In  Virginia,  and 
many  others  throughout  the  Thirteen 
Colonies,  were  disturbed  lest  a  great  su- 
per-state would  be  created  by  the  Consti- 
tution. For  this  reason,  to  the  guarantees 
already  contained  in  the  document  as  it 
left  the  Philadelphia  convention,  was 
added  the  10th  amendment,  the  amend- 
ment which  specifically  reserves  to  the 
States  or  to  the  people  thereof,  all  rights 
not  explicitly  granted  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
Patrick  Henry  was  one  of  only  two  men 
in  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  to  serve  more  than  one  term  as 
Governor.  Virginia  has  a  constitutional 
requirement  that  a  Governor  is  elected 
for  a  4-year  period  and  cannot  succeed 
himself. 

It  is  possible  to  achieve  reelection  after 
an  intervening  Governor's  term,  but  only 
Patrick  Henry  and  one  other  individual 
have  ever  served  more  than  once  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia.  The  purpose  of  this 
provision  is  to  prevent  a  Grovemor  from 
using  the  great  power  of  his  office  to  per- 
petuate himself  in  office. 

Patrick  Henry  was  a  great  Virginian. 
He  was  usually  at  odds  with  another 
great  Virginian,  Thomas  Jefferson.  Pat- 
rick Heruy  lived  in  numerous  homes  dur- 
ing the  time  of  his  tenure  of  this  earth 
from  1736  to  1799,  but  the  place  where 
he  last  lived  was  called  Red  Hill,  and  )s 
located  In  Charlotte  County,  Va.  His 
home  has  been  restored,  and  I  want  to 
invite  any  of  my  colleagiies  who  have  the 
desire  to  do  so  to  visit  that  home.  It  Is  a 
very  historic  one.  It  has  been  restored 
mainly  through  the  generosity  and  the 
many  contributions  to  the  Patrick  Hmry 
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Memorial  Foimdatlon  by  Mr.  Eugene  B. 
Casey,  of  Clarke  Coimty,  Va. 

In  discussing  Patrick  Henry,  for  whom 
I  have  a  very  great  admiration,  I  feel  it 
appropriate  to  recognize  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  the  contribution 
which  has  been  made  toward  the  restora- 
tion of  his  last  home  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Casey,  who  are  splendid  citizens  of  the 
county  of  Clarke.  Mr.  Casey  himself  has 
many  of  the  qualities  of  Patrick  Henry, 
being  a  man  of  great  independence  and 
one  who  believes  very  deeply  in  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  American  people. 

jir.  President,  the  hour  is  drawing  late. 
There  is  other  material  which  I  want  to 
incorporate  in  the  Record  in  regard  to 
my  views  concerning  rule  XXn.  With 
the  hour  drawing  late,  I  shall  reserve  this 
material  until  another  time. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  . 


LEGISLATIVE  PROPOSALS  BY  SEC- 
RETARY OF  TRANSPORTATION 
JOHN  VOLPE 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, I  have  been  impressed  by  the  en- 
thusiasm and  determination  of  John 
Volpe,  Secretary  of  Transportation.  Dur- 
ing recent  hearings  regarding  Perm  Cen- 
tral, I  requested  a  list  of  legislation  which 


the  Secretary  had  proposed  during  his 
tenure  in  office,  intending  to  insert  that 
in  the  hearing  record,  which  I  have  done. 
But  it  occurs  to  me  that  that  record  is 
particularly  outstanding,  and  according- 
ly I  think  it  appropriate  that  this  list  also 
appear  in  the  Record  for  consideration 
by  the  full  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  list  of  legislative  proposals 
submitted  by  Secretary  Volpe  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

January  18,  1971. 
Hon.  James  B.  Peabson. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Senator  Pearson:  Pursuant  to  your 
request,  I  am  forwarding  a  partial  list  of  the 
legislation  submitted  to  the  Congress  since 
I  took  office  as  Secretary  of  Transportation. 
The  list  contains  only  those  bills  which  were 
originated  or  substantially  revised  during  my 
tenure.  Numerous  other  pieces  of  legislation 
submitted  to  the  90th  Congress  by  the  previ- 
ous Administration  were  also  reviewed  by  me 
and,  where  concurred  In,  resubmitted  in  sub- 
stantially the  same  form  to  the  91st  Congress. 
I  have  not  listed  these  items. 

If  I  can  supply  any  further  information  in 
this  regard,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call 
upon  me. 

Sincerely, 

John  A.  Volpe. 


Department  of  the  Interior  and  Tribal  of- 
ficials have  been  Invited  to  present  state- 
ments on  the  proposed  legislation.  The  record 
will  remain  open  for  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  to  permit  other  Interested  Individuals 
and  organizations  to  submit  written  state- 
ments. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR BEALL  ON  MONDAY  TO 
READ  WASHINGTON'S  FAREWELL 
ADDRESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  on 
Monday  next,  following  the  prayer  and 
the  approval  of  the  Journal,  if  there  be 
no  objection,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Beall)  be  recognized  to  read 
Washington's  Farewell  Address.  This  will 
be  prior  to  the  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  for  which 
an  order  has  already  been  entered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Sub)«ct  or  short  title  of  bill 


Number 


Public 
Law 


ORDER  FOR  DIVISION  AND  CON- 
TROL OF  TIME  DURING  DEBATE 
ON  TUESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  dur- 
ing the  1  hour  debate  under  rule  XXII 
on  Tuesday  next,  the  time  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church)  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  'Mr.  Ervin)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act  o«  1970 S.  2437;H.R.  12374.. 

Urban  Mass  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1970... S.  2821;  H.R.  13463.. 

federal  R.3ilroad  Safely  Act  of  1970 S.  3061:  H.R.  14419.. 

Federal-Aid  Higtiway  Act  of  1970.  including  ttie  following  relatsd  bills S.  4055 

Higliway  beautification  autfiori^atlons --.- • 

Highway  safety  apportionment  formula S.  2399 

Highwey  trust  fund  extension ........... 

Providing  for  bridge  owner  progress  payments S.  3107;  H.R.  15752.. 

Emergency  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1970 S.  4011;  H.R.  18125.. 

Federal  Boat  Safety  Act  of  1970 S.  3199:  H.R.  15041.. 

Ports  and  Waterways  Safety  Act  of  1970 S.  3918;  H.R.  17830. 

Improving  vessel  documentation  procedures ^"  *1m'  H  b'  iimi 

Legislation  implementing  the  load  lines  convention S.  3839;  H.R.  }™11.. 

Omnibus  amendments  to  improve  Coast  Guard  operations S.  3081;  H.R.  }3816.. 

Amendments  to  improve  Coast  Guard  Reserve  promotion  system S.  3080;  H.R.  13716. 

Interest  forgiveness,  SL  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation H.R.  19387'. 

Air  traffic  controller  benefits S.  4478;  H.R. 

Providing  guards  aboard  aircraft- |-  *^|^'  {J-?- 

Ertendingthe  war  risk  insurance  program S.  3764;  H.R. 

Extending  ttie  tiigh-speed  ground  transportation  program S.  3730;  H.R. 

Amendments  to  improve  administration  of  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act S.  3763;  H.R. 

Codification  of  title  49.  United  States  Code 5''v.if''^i?D";mA£" 

National  traffic  and  motor  vehicle  safety  autliorlzations S.  1996;  H.R.  10105. 

Coast  Guard  authorizations,  fiscal  year  1971 S.  3473;  H.R.  15694. 

National  Capital  Transporiation  Act  of  1969  authorization S.  2185;  H.R.  11193. 

Amendments  to  1970  Military  Construction  Authorization  Act  re  International    S.  3588:  H.R.  17604. 
Air  Show. 


91-258 
91-453 
91-458 
91-605 


(') 


19415., 
19225.. 
17133. 
17538. 
17335. 


91-278 

91-402 
91-469 


91-399 
91-444 


91-265 
91-261 
91-143 
91-511 


<  A  more  limited  proposal  was  enacted  as  Public  Law  91-663. 
Incorporated  by  the  Senate  in  an  amendment  to  H.R.  15424 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  INDIAN 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  submit 
a  statement  by  the  able  Senator  from 


South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  with  re- 
spect to  hearings  on  Indian  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  McGovern  on  Hear- 
ings ON  Indian  Legislation 

Mr.  President,  1  wish  to  announce  to  the 
members  of  the  Senate  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has  scheduled 
open  hearings  on  S.  286,  relating  to  the  min- 
eral interest  of  the  tribal  members  of  the 
Fort  Belknap  Indian  Reservation,  Montana; 
and  S.  671,  relating  to  the  distribution  of 
funds  of  a  Judgment  In  favor  of  the  tribal 
members  of  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, Montana.  The  hearings  will  begin  at 
10:00  a.m.  on  February  24,  1971,  In  Room 
3110  of  the  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  program  for  Monday  win  be  as 
follows : 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  12  o'clock 
meridian,  following  a  recess. 

Following  the  approval  of  the  Journal, 
if  there  is  no  objection,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Beald  will  read  Wash- 
ington's Farewell  address.  Then,  follow- 
ing recognition  of  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders  under  the  previous  stand- 
ing order,  and  the  call  of  any  unobjected- 
to  items  on  the  legislative  calendar,  there 
will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  of  not  to  exceed 
45  minutes,  with  statements  therein  lim- 
ited to  3  minutes. 

Following  the  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  on  Mon- 
day, the  Senate  -vill  continue  its  consid- 
eration of  the  pending  business. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senate 
wUl  recess  at  the  completion  of  business 
on  Monday  next  until  11:45  a.m.  on 
Tuesday  next. 


RECESS  UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance vrith  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  12  o'clock 
meridian  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  44  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  Monday,  February 
22,  1971,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  19  (legislative  day 
of  February  17.  1971  >: 

Dkpaktkxxt  or  Commxscx 

J&mea  H.  WakeUn.  Jr  ,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  Aaolstant  Secretary  of 
Commerce 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

National    Ocxanic    ako    Atmosphxric 
AoMunsnATiotf 

Robert  M.  White  of  Marylaiul.  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  tbe  Natlooal  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration. 

Howard  W.  PoUock.  of  Alaska,  to  be  Deputy 
Administrator  of  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration. 


February  19,  1971 


John  W  Townsend,  Jr.,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Associate  Administrator  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration. 

Rear  Adm.  Don  A  Jones  to  be  Director  of 
the  National  Oc^san  Survey.  National  Oceanic 
and   Atmospheric   Administration. 

Rear  Adm.  Harley  D.  Nygren  to  be  Director 
of  the  Commissioned  Officer  Corpe,  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


ABUSE  OF  STUDENT  FUNDS  CITED 
BY  GRAND  JURY 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  mw  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  IS,  1971 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the 
atta^ied  editorial.  "Abuae  of  Student 
Funds  Must  End."  carried  In  the  B\iflalo 
Courier  Express,  points  up  the  need  for 
an  accounting  of  student  activity  fees. 

Students  deserve  more  for  their  money 
t^an  a  handout  to  srroups  which  do  not 
represent  their  best  interests. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  I  shall  be  most  anxious 
to  review  the  entire  findings  of  the  grand 
Jury  to  determine  If  the  committee 
should  take  action. 

The  editorial  follows : 

ABTTSX   of   STTTDaJJT   FUtTOS  MUST   EKD 

Another  voice  has  been  added  to  the  stream 
of  protests  concerning  abxise  of  student-ac- 
tivity fees  at  units  of  the  State  University 
of  New  York.  The  findings  of  a  holdover 
Erie  County  grand  Jury  should  be  enough  to 
satisfy  even  the  ntoet  stubborn  skeptic  that 
there  hat  been  flagrant  misuse  of  fees  which 
every  student  in  the  state  system  Is  obliged 
to  pay. 

The  grand  Jury,  according  to  Its  report, 
found,  for  Instance  that  student  funds  at  the 
Unlventty  of  Buffalo  had  been  given  to  rev- 
olutionary groups  such  as  the  Black  Panther 
party,  to  defense  funds  for  the  "Bxiflalo  Nine" 
and  the  "Chicago  Seven"  and  to  provide  baU 
money  for  both  students  and  nonstudents 
charged  with  violating  state  or  federal  laws. 
The  panel  even  suspects  that  some  student 
funds  were  used  to  foment  rioting  on  the  UB 
campus  and  that  some  ringleaders  benefited 
financially  from  such  disorders. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  grand  Jury  has 
recommended  that  the  board  of  trustees  and 
the  State  University  administration  establlsb 
strict  grildellnes  for  the  distribution  and  tise 
of  student  funds  and  has  urged  that  there 
be  a  ban  on  assisting  with  such  funds  any 
group  whose  avowed  purpose  Is  the  destruc- 
tion of  American  society. 

It  might  even  be  desirable  to  go  further 
and  end  the  giving  of  student  funds  to  any 
poUtlcal  group.  If  this  were  done.  It  would 
not  only  reduce  the  need  for  student  feea  on 
the  present  scale — about  $600,000  Is  available 
each  year  for  use:  or  abuse,  on  the  UB  cam- 
pus— but  It  would  leave  to  each  student  tbe 
decision  as  to  whether  or  not  to  contribute 
to  a  specific  political  endeavor,  surely  a  pref- 
erable solution  m  such  a  controversial  area. 

A  few  months  ago,  the  Temporary  State 
Commission  to  Study  the  Causes  of  Campus 
Unrest  proposed  that  mandatory  student  fees 
be  abolished  and  that  students  on  all  cam- 
puses of  the  State  University  system  decide 
by  referendum  whether  or  not  they  wish  to 
have  a  voluntary  fee  system.  This  propoaal. 
which  has  much  to  commend  It.  Is  stUl  under 
study. 


As  we  have  said  before  In  these  coltunns, 
the  time  Is  ripe  for  action.  One  way  or  an- 
other, by  action  of  the  State  Legislature  if 
this  Is  necessary  or  by  directive  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  State  University  if  this 
were  sufficient,  there  needs  to  be  effective 
control  over  the  use  of  student  funds  and 
provisions  for  ensuring  that  the  majority  of 
students  has  a  voice  In  how  such  monies  are 
spent. 


TOWARD  A  VOLUNTEER  ARMY 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18.  1971 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
I  have  joined  a  large  number  of  my  col- 
leagues in  introducing  the  Volunteer 
Military  Manpower  Act  of  1971.  This  bill, 
very  similar  to  one  many  of  us  introduced 
last  session,  will  give  the  armed  services 
the  necessary  resources  to  begin  a  termi- 
nal phasing  out  of  the  draft. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  involun- 
tary conscription  is  a  foreign  concept  to 
our  heritage.  During  the  first  150  years 
of  our  history,  draft  laws  were  on  the 
books  for  only  4.  The  first  comprehensive 
conscription  sict  was  not  passed  imtll 
1863  when  the  Union  forces  were  under 
great  pressure  during  the  Civil  War.  A 
$300  buy-out  provision  forced  the  brunt 
of  that  law  upon  the  poor.  They  rebelled. 
The  July  1863  Draft  Riot  led  by  poor 
Irish  immigrants  paralyzed  New  York 
City  for  3  days  and  created  similar  chaos 
in  other  northern  localities. 

The  draft  Instituted  at  the  time  of  our 
entrance  into  World  War  I  was  met  with 
similar  displeasure.  Over  50  percent  of 
those  called  applied  for  exemptions  and 
almost  300,000  men  failed  to  answer 
draft  calls  and  were  never  arrested.  Med- 
ical disqualifications  reached  such  pro- 
portions that  the  War  Department  was 
forced  to  warn  dentists  that  they  were 
liable  for  prasecution  if  they  knowingly 
aided  draft  evasion  by  pulling  a  pros- 
pective draf tees  teeth. 

It  is  most  beneficial  for  us  to  consider, 
Mr.  Speaker,  why  conscription  has  tra- 
ditionally been  so  unpopular  through- 
out our  history.  I  think  a  perspective  of 
that  history  offers  a  clear  answer. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  our  con- 
stitutional form  of  government  our  coun- 
try's leaders  opposed  the  draft  as  Ir- 
reconcilable with  their  idea  of  a  free  so- 
ciety. During  the  debates  at  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention,  even  Edmund  Ran- 
dolph, leader  of  the  Federalist  group 
seekirig  strong  powers  for  the  Federal 
Government,  stated  that  a  conscription 


law  would  stretch  the  strings  of  govern- 
ment too  violently  to  be  adopted.  When 
Presidents  Washington,  Jefferson,  and 
Madison  all  offered  limited  draft  pro- 
posals to  the  Congress,  each  was  rejected. 
The  reasons  for  these  rejections  were 
concisely  summarized  by  Senator  Daniel 
Webster,  who  while  leading  the  opposi- 
tion to  President  Madison's  proposal  dur- 
ing the  War  of  1812,  remarked: 

Is  this.  Sir,  consistent  with  tbe  character 
of  a  free  government? 

Randolph,  Webster,  and  the  host  of 
other  early  leaders  who  opposed  manda- 
tory military  service  recognized  that  such 
laws  were  not  in  accord  with  the  new  Na- 
tion's Ideals  of  personal  liberty.  The  great 
majority  of  Americans  then  were  still  far 
too  proximate  to  the  tyrannical  exercise 
of  power  by  military  oriented  European 
governments  which  they  had  so  recently 
rejected.  Two  centuries  have  passed,  yet 
our  Nation's  most  recent  experiences 
with  the  draft  strongly  Indicate  that  this 
revulsion  to  impressed  service  still  gnaws 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  our  country- 
men. More  than  100  yoimg  Americans 
now  leave  their  country  each  week  rather 
than  answer  a  draft  call.  The  number  of 
these  expatriates  residing  in  Canada 
alone  is  now  conservatively  estimated  at 
50.000.  Hundreds  of  others  have  simply 
refused  to  serve  and  have  been  In- 
carcerated In  Federal  prisons. 

Of  course,  the  antipathy  of  our  youth 
for  the  war  they  are  being  asked  to  flght 
has  contributed  heavily  to  these  recent 
problems.  But  the  draft  must  share  re- 
sponsibility. Conscription  operated  suc- 
cessfully during  World  War  n  when  the 
national  will  stood  firmly  behind  the 
Qovemment's  efforts.  The  Korean  ex- 
perience was  similar.  But  Vietnam  has 
been  different.  Public  support  for  Inter- 
vention, never  anything  approaching 
unanimity,  has  dwindled  to  a  pitiful  27 
percent  according  to  the  latest  Gallup 
survey.  Backing  by  draft-aged  men  is 
even  lower.  No  conscription  law  could— 
or  should — operate  in  such  a  political 
mate. 

We  also  must  realize.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  present  draft,  like  that  of  the 
Civil  War,  has  operated  unfEiirly  toward 
the  poor  and  the  minorities.  The  $300 
buy  out  of  the  Civil  War  has  been  ex- 
changed for  the  $300  per  semester  col- 
lege tuition  or  a  $300  medical  bill.  This 
economic  inequity  has  particularly 
worked  to  the  disadvantage  of  black 
Americans.  A  study  of  Selective  Service 
operations  during  the  war  in  Vietnam 
compiled  by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure 
reveals  that  while  only  18  percent  of 
white  Americans  found  "qualified"  for 
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tjic  draft  were  inducted,  30  percent  of 
black  Americans  were.  This  resulted  In  a 
disproportionate  20  percent  of  blacks 
jerving  in  combat  units  In  Vietnam. 

A  few  commentators  have  suggested 
that  the  racial  inequality  would  only  be 
accentuated  by  return  to  an  all-volunteer 
force.  I  do  not  agrree  with  this  conten- 
tion. It  Is  well  known  that  the  President's 
Commission  on  an  all  volimteer  force — 
the  Gates  Commission — studied  this 
problem  extensively  and  determined  that 
such  a  force  would  differ  little  in  racial 
composition  from  the  present  one.  Even 
more  impressive  to  me  was  an  analysis 
of  the  Gates  Commission  report  by  an 
ad  hoc  committee  of  citizens.  Included 
on  this  committee  of  16  dlstingxiished 
Americans  were  two  of  my  dear  col- 
leagues in  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Conyers),  and  the  gen- 
tlelady  from  New  York  (Mrs.  Chisholm)  , 
as  weil  as  Mrs.  Martin  Luther  King  and 
the  Reverend  Channing  Phillips.  I  quote 
their  findings. 

■nie  (Qates)  Commission  Report  deals  at 
length  with  (racial)  problems  and  indicates 
tbst  the  increase  of  blacks  in  an  all-volunteer 
force,  given  present  standards,  would  be 
MgUglble.  .  .  .  We  concur  In  these  findings 
and  would  add  that  recent  changes  In  the 
blsck  community  may  lead  to  a  reduction  of 
Negroes  In  the  military. 

This  later  prediction  is  already  docu- 
mented by  the  National  Coimcil  To  Re- 
peal the  Draft.  In  their  May  1970  News- 
letter they  point  out  that  in  1966  non- 
whites  composed  13  percent  of  all 
draftees  and  in  1967  made  up  16  per- 
cent of  that  group.  Yet  for  the  same  2 
years  nonwhlte  volunteers  totaled  only 
8  percent  and  9.9  percent  of  those  figures. 
This  indicates  that  In  the  absence  of  a 
draft  nonwhlte  participation  in  the 
Armed  Forces  may  actually  be  sub- 
stantially reduced. 

In  the  last  analysis,  though,  Mr. 
Speaker,  mandatory  conscription  is  an 
Issue  which  supersedes  racial  questions. 
Continuance  of  the  draft  affects  all 
Americans,  the  difference  only  being  one 
of  degree.  It  remains  on  the  books  in  op- 
position to  our  heritage,  in  violation  of 
the  basic  credo  of  a  free  society,  and 
without.  I  am  confident,  the  support  of 
a  majority  of  the  American  people.  It 
must  be  eliminated.  This  bill  is  the  intel- 
ligent way  to  accomplish  elimination.  I 
therefore  respectfully  urge  my  colleagues 
to  afford  it  expeditious  consideration  and 
an  early  passage. 


GREAT  LACUNA  FIRE 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALXrOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18,  1971 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know  the  most  disastrous  fires  ever  in 
California  struck  the  forest  and  brush 
lands  of  southern  California  last  October 
and  November.  Only  through  the  gruel- 
ing and  heroic  efforts  of  thousands  of 
forest  firefighters  were  these  fires 
brought  under  control.  While  these  men 
were  on  the  firelines.  many  others  were 
working  tirelessly   backstage  in   oCQces 
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such  as  the  San  Diego  County  Civil  De- 
fense Oflace.  which  did  an  outstanding 
job  in  coordinating  many  aspects  of  the 
firefighting  effort  and  subsequent  pro- 
grams to  help  those  whose  homes  were 
destroyed  in  the  fires. 

Under  the  fine  supervision  of  San 
Diego  County  Civil  Defense  Director  Wil- 
liam B.  Marty,  this  office  also  served  as 
the  single  major  communications  center 
during  the  fire.  A  detailed  report  on  the 
Great  Laguna  fire  in  San  Diego  County 
has  been  sent  to  me  and  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  share  it  with  my  colleagues 
because  it  demonstrates  so  well  the  value 
of  a  Federal-State-local  Investment  in 
civil  defense  and  disaster  preparedness: 

San  Dieoo  County's  Orcat  Lacuna  Fire, 
Skptkubkb  25-Octobkh  2.  1070 

The  Great  Laguna  Fire  was  the  most  dis- 
astrous fire  in  the  records  of  San  Diego  Coun- 
ty and  perhaps  In  the  State  of  California. 
Santana  winds  of  40  knots  (gustlng  to  70). 
coupled  with  low  humidity  readings  of  about 
5%  drove  the  fire  from  Pine  Valley  in  the 
middle  of  San  Diego  County  right  Into  the 
boundaries  of  the  City  of  El  Cajon  and  the 
communities  of  Spring  Valley.  Lemon  Grove 
and  Jamul;  an  area  about  30  miles  long  and 
18  miles  wide.  This  flre  was  fast  and  hot 
(about  1.800  degrees  P.).  Fire  brands  from 
burning  brush,  carried  down- wind,  started 
structural  fires.  Whatever  caught  fire,  burned 
to  the  groxmd.  But.  for  every  structure  (or 
home)  burned,  about  4  were  saved  by  the  flre 
fighters.  Community  evswuatlons  (about 
5,300  people)  were  dramatic,  fast  and  suc- 
cessful. Something  more  than  luck,  diminish- 
ed the  wind  and  raised  the  humidity  that 
helped  the  fire  fighters  contain  the  fire  front; 
otherwise,  this  flre  could  have  gone  on  and 
caused  an  unbelievable  fire  In  the  large  urban 
and  city  areas  of  south  San  Diego  County  and 
the  evacuation  of  about  250.000  people.  V^That 
follows  Is  a  profile,  as  only  the  exposed  part 
of  an  Iceberg. 

Statistics  Indicate  the  scope  of  the  fire 
382  homes  burned  completely  ($5.7-mllllon) . 
1.200  other  structures  ($3.6  million):  226,000 
acres  burned;  3.000  acres  of  prime  forest  Ian  J 
burned  out  ($30  million  value);  10,000  acres 
of  thick  oak  woodlands  ($30  mUUon  value); 
1.000  miles  of  fence;  $1  million  In  public 
utility  losses;  projected  loss  In  small  dams 
damage — $3  million;  bridges  and  roads  loes — 
$600,000:  and  recovery  costs  for  preventative 
fiocd  measures  wUl  run  the  total  dollar  cost 
to  about  $100  million.  But  statUtlcs  miss  the 
human  side  of  the  disaster. 

Flre  fighting  forces  t\imed  In  a  magnifi- 
cent performance.  Forestry  fire  services  were 
expanded  to  1,350  state  forestry  personnel; 
within  the  county,  10  city  and  22  special  dis- 
trict fire  departments  Joined  in  mutual  aid 
assistance;  the  California  Disaster  Office  pro- 
vided a  superb  mutual  aid  coordination  and 
brought  In  task  forces  and  companies  from 
as  far  away  as  Tulare.  Law  enforcement  also 
carried  out  Its  emergency  tasks  with  a  clean 
cut  mutual  aid  operation  based  on  our  Cali- 
fornia Master  Mutual  Aid  Agreement  and  our 
countywlde  Operational  Area  Mutual  Aid 
Plan  (12  cities  provided  mutual  aid  to  the 
county  Sheriff) . 

The  San  Diego  Chapter  American  National 
Red  Cross,  and  its  branches,  provided  Instant 
response  for  the  care  of  evacuees  from  the 
flre  area  (Pine  Valley,  Alpine,  Crest,  Harbison 
Canyon,  Jamul,  JapatxU  Valley.)  The  ANRC 
has  expended  about  $76,000  In  cash  assist- 
ance for  about  340  families.  The  Salvation 
Army  was  up  on  the  line  supporting  flre 
fighting  personnel. 

The  Emergency  Operations  Center  (funded 
by  OCD)  was  a  key  facility  during  the  fire 
disaster.  Coordination  of  emergency  Informa- 
tion, disaster  situation  analysis  and  control 
and  direction  where  needed  was  the  major 
task  of  the  emergency  center  staff. 
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The  California  Disaster  Office  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Emergency  Preptwedness  met  with 
sp>eed  and  ease  the  heavy  workload  for  guid- 
ance and  assistance  to  the  County.  Our  State 
Regional  Office  (CDO-I)  at  Los  Angeles  has 
provided  us  with  sound  guidance  and  Imme- 
diate help  in  the  resolution  of  work  problems. 
HUD  (Housing  and  Urban  Development)  has 
provided  long  term  emergency  housing  for 
about  200  families.  SBA  (Smail  Business  Ad- 
ministration) has  loan  applications  of  about 
three  million  dollars  from  disaster  victims, 
for  rehabilitation  and  reconstruction. 
OEP/CDO  financial  assistance  and  resources 
administration  are  critical  (and  welcome) 
Imperatives  in  the  recovery  operations  (to- 
taled about  1.5  million  dollars) . 

There  was  an  enormous  pay-off  from  the 
long  history  of  our  joint  federal -state-local 
investment  in  disaster  preparedness.  How?: 
by  superior  performance  of  city  and  county 
departnxents:  In  mutual  aid;  communica- 
tions; experience;  our  Emergency  Operations 
Center;  training;  cadre  organization;  oper- 
ational organizations;  drills;  tests;  situa- 
tional exercises  (the  possibility  of  this  fire 
disaster  was  "gamed"  a  month  earlier  by  the 
county's  civil  defense  staff  during  August); 
medical  resources;  community  action  groups; 
and  some  segments  of  all  of  OCD's  big  eight 
priority  programs.  This  fire  disaster  was  a 
classic  In  the  intangible  benefits  of  disaster 
preparedness  turning  suddenly  Into  measur- 
able benefits  of  practical  consequence. 

PACTS      ABOUT      THE      SAN      OIKGO      COUNTY 
OPERATIONAL     AKKA 

Area:  4,255  square  miles.  Extends  70  miles 
along  the  southwest  Pacific  Coast  to  the 
Mexican  border  and  80  miles  Inland.  Topogra- 
phy varies  from  sea  level  to  6,500  feet  In  the 
mountains.  With  a  population  of  1,400,000 
It  Is  the  third  largest  in  California.  There 
are  13  Incorporated  cities  of  1,000,000  people 
with  400,000  In  16  populous  areas  of  the  un- 
incorporated areas.  Disaster  prepjaredness  Is  a 
countywlde  program  with  one  program  direc- 
tor-administrator and  staff  for  the  Unified 
San  Diego  County  Civil  Defense  and  Disaster 
Organization. 


THE  PURE  DRINKING  WATER  ACT 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  18,  1971 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  after  extensive  discussions 
with  Leonard  Dworsky,  director  of 
the  Water  Resources  and  Marine 
Sciences  Center  at  Cornell  University, 
in  my  congressional  district,  a  bill 
entitled  the  "Pure  Drinking  Water 
Act"  was  drafted  and  last  September, 
introduced  as  H.R.  19422  in  the  91st 
Congress.  The  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion— as  developed  jointly  by  Dr.  I>wor- 
sky  and  myself — was  to  improve  both 
the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  drink- 
ing water  provided  to  this  Nation's  citi- 
zens. Its  need  was  based,  among  other 
factors,  on  the  result  of  a  survey  con- 
ducted by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Water 
Hygiene  of  some  1,000  drinking  water 
systems  throughout  the  country  which 
indicated  that,  of  the  systems  analyzed, 
41  percent  were  delivering  water  of  In- 
ferior or  potentially  dangerous  quality 
and  that,  additionally,  79  percent  of  the 
systems  had  not  been  inspected  by  State 
or  county  authorities  in  the  past  year, 
and  that,  for  50  percent  of  the  systems, 
the  operators  could  not  remember  when. 
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if   ever,   such   an   Inspection   had   been 
made. 

At  the  time  of  Introducing  H.R.  19422. 
I  was  careful  to  point  out  that  no  public 
crisis  presently  existed,  and  that  there 
was  no  need  for  individual  concern — as 
the  study  in  question  also  forewarned 
against — but  I  attempted  to  make  the 
point  that,  as  a  nation,  we  had  become 
altogether  too  complacent  about  the 
quality  of  one  thing  we  took  for  granted 
when  we  partook  of  the  same  several 
times  every  day:  The  drinking  water 
that  fiovrs  from  the  tap  in  our  home, 
oflBce,  factory,  or  public  place.  To  end 
that  complacency,  and  to  avoid  the  de- 
velopment of  anything  resembling  a  pub- 
lic health  crisis,  my  bill  provided,  amons; 
other  things,  for  the  vesting  In  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  new  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  of  authority  to  develop 
national  drinking  water  standards,  as 
well  as  new  and  badly  needed  authority 
to  conduct  and  encourage  research  to 
improve  methods  and  procedures  of  iden- 
tifying, measurins,  and  removing  poten- 
tially toxic  materials  heretofore  present 
in  our  drinking  water,  along  with  train- 
ing programs  for  upgrading  the  capabil- 
ities of  the  personnel  of  State  and  local 
inspection  agencies,  the  personnel  of  the 
actual  operators  of  the  water  systems. 
and,  finally,  to  Improve  the  detection, 
purification,  and  delivery  mechanisms  of 
all  water  systems  needing  such  assist- 
ance. 

Subsequently,  to  my  pleasure  and  en- 
couragement, I  was  Joined  in  this  effort 
by  my  able  and  influential  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers) 
who  introduced  a  substantially  compa- 
rable bill  in  the  last  Congress.  Neither 
such  proposal  reached  the  hearing  stage, 
but  I  am  extremely  hopeful  that  either 
my  now-modified  proposal  as  introduced 
in  this  Congress — HJl.  437 — or  Mr. 
Rogers'  version  thereof,  will  not  only 
reach  that  stage  but  will  also  realize 
enactment  into  law  this  year,  for  I  truly 
believe  that  action  In  this  area  of  en- 
vironmental concern  Is  urgently  needed. 

Support  therefor,  along  with  a  general 
discussion  of  the  background  of  the  prob- 
lem in  hand,  is  now  indicated  by  the 
following  copy  of  remarks  as  recently 
delivered  by  Eric  P.  Johnson,  executive 
director  of  the  American  Water  Works 
Association,  before  the  Soap  and  Deter- 
gent Association  in  New  York  City,  and 
the  same  is  well  worth  the  consideration 
of  all  my  colleagues : 

Watxk — Thi   Porgottxn    DrmcsNT 
(By  Ertc  F.  Johnaon) 

Water,  we.  1q  the  water  utility  field,  like 
to  point  out.  Is  a  detergent.  In  fact,  we  are 
inclined  to  say.  It  Is  the  best  detergent,  and 
one  without  which  your  products  would  not 
do  very  much.  "Du2."  one  of  your  members 
once  said,  "'does  everything."  ••Duz,"  we 
pointed  out,  "does  nothing  without  water." 
And  that  should  qualify  us  to  talk  to  you. 

The  idea  that  we  are  both  in  the  detergent 
business,  of  course,  immediately  makes  one 
wonder  why  we  are  so  different.  The  differ- 
ence Is  obvious.  You  market  your  detergents. 
We  aeem  reluctantly  to  make  ours  available 
for  as  close  to  nothing  as  possible.  Our  soft 
sell  Is  so  soft  that  almost  no  one  has  ever 
felt  It.  And  the  remarkable  accomplishment 
of  almost  always  providing  all  the  water  the 
public  needs  when  and  where  It  needs  It.  safe 
and  palatable,  goes  unnoticed — is  taken  for 
granted. 
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Mention  public  water  supply  these  days, 
and  the  public  says,  as  It  does  for  your 
detergents,  too:  "Oh.  yes.  pollution."  But 
pollution,  or  Its  control.  Is  not  what  we  are 
talking  about.  We  are  talking  about  more 
than  *60  billion  worth  of  facilities  that  col- 
lect, purify,  and  distribute  water  to  176.000.- 
000  people  In  the  United  8t*tes  through  30.- 
000  different  water  systems.  We  are  talking 
about  the  delivery  of  more  Hulxi  36  billion 
gallons,  almost  110.000.000  tons  of  a  vital 
necessity  every  day  to  the  homes,  and  com- 
mercial establishments,  and  industries  that 
need  It.  And  what  seems  Incredible  is  that 
almost  no  one  realizes  that  this  biggest  of 
all  Industries,  in  terms  of  product,  even 
exists. 

The  major  blame  for  this  public  unaware- 
ness  of  public  water  supply  Is  ours.  Histori- 
cally, the  Industry  has  been  Its  own  worst 
enemy.  It  has  preached  reduction  In  use  of 
Its  product.  It  has  bragged  about  Its  low 
rates.  It  has  resisted  Improvements  In  Its 
quality  of  service.  In  good  part,  this  un- 
businesslike approach  has  stemmed  from  the 
fact  that  75  percent  or  more  of  water  utili- 
ties are  politically  controlled,  and  political 
control  Is  normally  concerned  more  with  the 
shortsighted  view  of  keeping  rates  down  than 
with  offering  Improved  service  But  even  a 
major  portion  of  the  privately  or  investor 
owned  utilities  are  small  and  concerned  more 
with  doing  what  has  to  be  done  rather  than 
providing  maximum  service.  Nevertheless, 
this  Is  the  Industry  that  has.  with  the  co- 
operation of  state  and  federal  regulatory 
agencies,  developed  the  best  public  water 
supply  service  In  the  world. 

The  part  of  the  state  regulatory  agencies 
In  this  effort  has  been  to  provide  surveillance 
and  technical  assistance  that  has  been  par- 
ticularly Important  because  of  the  multi- 
plicity of  small.  Ill-manned  systems.  The  part 
of  the  federal  agencies  has  been  to  set  mini- 
mum standards  and  to  provide  assistance  in 
research  and  training  to  the  overall  effort  to 
supply  safe  water  to  the  public. 

And  the  team  has  done  Its  work  so  well 
that  It  has  now  faded  alnsost  into  oblivion. 

Not  Just  the  public,  but  Its  elected  repre- 
sentatives are  almost  completely  unaware 
of  the  public  water  supply  Industry.  As  re- 
cently as  1966  there  was  a  unified  water  sup- 
ply and  water  pollution  control  program  In 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Then,  by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2 
of  thp  Johnson  administration,  the  water 
pollution  control  program  was  transferred  to 
t  .e  Department  of  the  Interior,  leaving  be- 
hind a  minuscule  water  supply  operation  In 
a  $S0  binion  HEW.  Every  year  since  the 
change,  the  water  supply  operation  has  had 
Us  buds;et  redu«*d.  until  In  FT  1971  the  Ad- 
ministration had  cut  It  back  to  $3,344,000, 
compared  by  then  with  a  billion  dollar  water 
pollution  control  operation.  It  was  at  this 
point  that  AWWA  began  to  get  deeply  In- 
volved In  the  process  of  protest,  partly  be- 
cause Its  partners  In  the  team  that  had  de- 
veloped safe  water  service  were  being  wiped 
out  and  partly  because  those  who  sought  to 
restore  their  effectiveness  chose  to  do  so  by 
misrepresenting  the  facts  to  sxiggest  a  crisis 
that  did  not  and  does  not  exist. 

In  the  pcist  year  or  two.  AWWA  has  been 
devoting  a  major  part  of  Its  public  Informa- 
tion efforts  to  point  out  the  Imbalance  be- 
tween federal  attention  to  water  for  fish  and 
water  for  people,  not  with  the  Idea  of  de- 
emphaalzlng  the  water  pollution  control  ef- 
fort, but  with  the  hope  of  giving  the  com- 
munity water  supply  program  the  support  It 
deserves. 

In  so  saying,  let  us  emphasize  first  tliat 
Che  water  utility  Industry  Is  not  looking  for 
the  kind  of  money  that  Is  now  being  pumped 
Into  the  water  pollution  control  effort.  It  doe? 
not  need  nor  want  construction  grants  to 
build  faclllUes.  It  believes  that  It  can  take 
care  of  Itself  In  these  matters  through  Its 
revenues  from  rates.  And  It  feels  that  the 
unasked  for  grants   tbat   have   been   made 
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available  to  It  by  a  confused  Congress  have 
done  more  to  hinder  than  to  help  the  cause 
of  better  water  service. 

Where  the  water  utility  Industry  is  asking 
for  help  Is  In  research  and  training.  It  is  In 
these  areas  of  preparation  for  future  prob- 
lems that  an  Industry  consisting  principally 
of  very  small  unit  operations  has  difficulty 
In  takllng  care  of  Itself.  Basic  research  Is  not 
the  forte  of  the  six-employee  utility,  nor  la 
the  development  of  the  basic  technology  of 
the  field.  Neither  is  the  kind  of  training  that 
Is  and  will  continue  to  be  necessary  to  bring 
and  keep  personnel  up  to  the  levels  of  skill 
required  to  handle  the  Increasingly  sophisti- 
cated technology.  In  these  respects  federal 
participation  is  required,  both  through  direct 
research  and  training  activities  and  through 
grants  to  public  and  private  Institutions  that 
must  be  enlisted  In  the  effort  If  It  is  to  be 
successful. 

At  the  present  time,  we  feel,  the  Industry  is 
capable  of  taking  care  of  the  known  prob- 
lems of  water  supply  safety,  but  because  of 
the  hiatus  In  federal  support  over  the  past 
few  years,  the  margin  of  safety  has  been  slg- 
nlflcantly  reduced  And  we  fear  that  In  ten 
years,  unless  a  program  commensurate  with 
the  importance  of  the  problem,  is  mounted, 
there  will  be  a  crisis  in  public  water  supply— 
a  crisis  that  will  call  for  a  costly  and  Ineffi- 
cient crash  program  that  will  victimize  the 
public  both  In  health  and  In  wealth. 

The  restoration  of  some  kind  of  proper  pri- 
ority for  water  for  people  Is  now  In  the  hands 
of  the  new  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
and  AWWA  expre.sses  Its  concern  to  Admin- 
istrator William  Ruckelshaus  even  before  he 
had  been  confirmed  In  his  post,  asking  for  a 
separate  and  Identifiable  unit  in  his  orga- 
nization which  would  deal  with  water  for 
people  and  a  budget  for  that  organization 
big  enough  to  do  the  Job.  In  the  first  orga- 
nization of  EPA,  the  water  supply  program 
Is  Indeed  separate.  If  not  equal.  It  has  been 
established  as  a  division  under  the  water 
quality — that  Is.  water  pollution  control— 
office,  but  at  least  it  still  does  have  Identity 
and  perhaps  with  some  legislative  support  In 
the  92nd  Congress  It  can  achieve  parity  with 
pesticides,  solid  wastes,  air  pollution,  radio- 
logical he«lth,  and  even  water  pollution  In 
EPA.  

In  the  past  month  AWWA  has  met  with 
Acting  Commissioner  David  Domlnlck  of 
Ea»As  Water  Quality  Office  and  with  Dr. 
Edward  David,  Science  Advisor  to  President 
Nixon  In  the  effort  to  bring  some  awareness 
In  the  administration  to  Its  neglected  MO 
billion  a-sset.  Association  representatives  have 
met  with  Congressman  Paul  Rogers  of  Flor- 
ida who  Is  Introducing  a  bill  that  will  beef 
up  the  federal  funding  of  water  supply  re- 
search and  training  and  give  assistance  to 
the  states  In  their  water  supply  surveillance 
efforts.  So  there  Is  some  hope  that  the  situ- 
ation will  Improve.  But  the  water  supply  In- 
dustry will  not  really  gain  Its  proper  status 
until  the  public  understands  what  It  Is,  what 
It  does,  and  what  It  can  do.  And  this,  we  rec- 
ognize Is  going  to  take  the  kind  of  public 
information  approach  that  your  end  of  the 
detergent  business  can  mount,  but  that  ours 
has  been  unable  to.  principally  because  mu- 
nicipal ownership  and  political  control  make 
the  expenditure  of  funds  for  public  Infor- 
mation always  difficult  and  often  Impossible 

The  situation,  then.  Is  this: 

Over  the  first  60  years  of  the  century,  the 
water  utility  Industry,  working  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  state  health  departments 
and  the  US  Public  Health  Service,  developed 
the  best  public  water  sun>ly  service  In  the 
world. 

In  1966,  with  the  transfer  of  the  water  pol- 
lution control  program  from  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  most  of  the 
trained  [>ersonnel  and  most  of  the  money  for 
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-jearch  and  training  that  had  constituted 
the  PubUc  Health  Service  contribution  to  the 
water  supply  effort  was  diverted  Into  water 
pollution  control,  leaving  In  HEW  only  a 
Minimal  water  supply  program  that  has  been 
reduced  year  by  year. 

The  decimation  of  the  federal  part  of  the 
water  supply  team  was  paralleled  In  the  state 
Health  departmenu,  and,  for  lack  of  research 
jnd  training  assistance.  In  the  state  uni- 
versities as  well. 

Water  utilities  are  still  doing  the  job  of 
providing  safe  water  to  the  public,  but,  be- 
cluse  the  research  and  training  necessary  to 
keep  the  technology  and  the  technologists  up 
to  date  has  been  lacking,  the  margin  of  safety 
hM  been  greatly  reduced. 

To  restore  the  water  supply  effort  to  Its 
proper  level,  the  Environmental  Health  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  motivated  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  tried  to  scare  the  pub- 
lic Into  the  belief  that  a  crisis  exists  through 
s  deceptive  report  on  the  current  status  of 
public  water  supplies. 

Concerned  that  the  .scare  technique  could 
drive  a  frightened  public  Into  drinking  from 
unsafe  sources,  AWWA  tried  to  accomplish 
the  same  end  through  educating  the  legis- 
lators Involved  In  providing  the  funds  for 
the  Bureau  of  Water  Hygiene,  the  HEW 
agency  that  works  with  water  utilities,  and 
was  able,  no  doubt  with  an  assist  from  the 
fear  instilled,  to  get  a  small  addition  to  the 
Bureau's  budget  that  reversed  the  trend. 

Now  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
has  a  chance  to  give  community  water  supply 
the  status  that  It  deserves  In  the  total  en- 
vironmental effort  and  has,  as  a  first  step, 
maintained  Its  separate  Identity,  although  It 
hu  kept  It  In  a  role  subsidiary  to  water  pol- 
lution control. 

The  funds  proposed  for  water  supply  re- 
search and  training,  and  for  assistance  to 
state  surveillance  efforts,  in  the  bills  to  be 
reintroduced  Into  the  92nd  Congress  by  Con- 
gressman Roblson  of  New  York  and  Con- 
gressman Rogers  of  Florida  promise  to  give 
to  the  water  supply  effort  the  kind  of  sup- 
port required  to  establish  Its  proper  status, 
without  burdening  the  Industry  with  the 
problem  of  construction  grants. 

At  the  same  time.  AWWA  Is  mounting  an 
•ctlon  program  hoping  to  get  water  utilities 
Involved  In  the  burgeoning  Interest  In  the 
environmental  effort  to  point  out  not  only 
their  accompUshmetns  but  the  things  that 
they  can  do.  using  present  technology,  to  Im- 
prove water  service. 

The  basic  element,  though.  Is  public  un- 
derstanding and  In  this,  certainly,  your  In- 
dustry can  be  helpful.  And  you  can  be,  too. 
Join  AWWA! 


THE  MYTH  OF  ASSURED 
DESTRUCTION 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18.  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  assured 
destruction  as  a  concept  guiding  our  stra- 
tegic force  posture  Is  more  or  less  widely 
accepted  not  only  as  a  preferred  stance 
but  also  one  which  we  can  maintain 
without  substantial  improvements  in  our 
existing  strategic  forces.  A  renowned 
physicist  and  acknowledged  expert  on 
civil  defense,  Nobel  prize  wiimer  Dr. 
Eugene  P.  Wlgner  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, does  not  feel  at  all  assured  about 
our  destructive  capability  in  the  light  of 
continuing  Soviet  emphasis  on  massive 
civil  defense  procedures. 

Dr.  Wigner  postulates  a  situation 
which  may  confront  the  United  States  in 
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the  not  too  distant  future  if  massive 
Soviet  city  evacuation  plans  were  actual- 
ly carried  out.  Given  what  he  calls  the 
most  unlikely  case,  that:  (a),  the  Soviet 
first  strike  leaves  our  strategic  offensive 
force  unscathed;  (b),  the  antimissile 
systems  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  inopera- 
tive, and;  (c),  that  we  aim  everything 
we  have  only  at  evacuated  civilians,  So- 
viet losses  to  our  second  strike  will  total 
around  10.5  million  people.  Naturally 
should  the  Soviet  strike  damage  our 
forces  or  their  anti-ballistic-missile  de- 
fenses work  at  all.  or  should  we  target 
some  industrial  or  soft  military  targets, 
the  Soviet  population  losses  would  be 
less. 

To  put  this  loss  in  perspective  we 
should  remember  that  Soviet  losses  dur- 
ing World  War  n  were  quite  a  bit  higher 
than  this,  and;  in  fact,  the  Bolsheviks 
have  executed  a  greater  number  than 
this  in  their  periodic  liquidation  pro- 
grams directed  against  their  own  people. 

In  any  case  this  level  of  destruction 
is  substantially  less  than  the  general 
criteria  which  have  served  in  the  past 
as  the  basis  for  a  U.S.  assured  destruc- 
tion capability.  Assured  destruction  ca- 
pability has  generally  been  conceived  as 
a  U.S.  capability  to  destroy  20-30  percent 
of  the  population  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
50-70  percent  of  its  industry  with  the 
forces  remaining  after  a  sneak  attack. 
This  assured  destruction  capability  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  is  supposed 
to  deter  Soviet  attack.  Di-.  Wigner's  esti- 
mate comes  up  with  only  5  percent  of 
the  population  destroyed,  period,  assum- 
ing that  the  Soviet  counterforce  weap- 
ons, such  as  the  SS-9.  have  no  degrading 
effect  on  our  forces  whatsoever. 

Doctor  Wigner's  calculations  might 
possibly  be  called  into  question  as  esti- 
mates of  this  sort  are  likely  to  vary.  But 
what  if  the  Soviets  are  figuring  it  like 
Dr.  Wigner?  Or  what  if  the  Politboro  fig- 
ures it  at  10  percent  but  decides  that 
this  is  an  acceptable  price  to  pay  for 
assured  domination  of  the  planet?  In 
either  of  these  cases  we  are  likely  to  have 
a  nuclear  war  take  place  on  the  North 
American  continent. 

You  will  note  that  Dr.  Wigner's  figures 
are  based  on  successful  Soviet  evacua- 
tion of  their  cities.  If  we  were  to  launch 
a  preemptive  strike  the  moment  we  be- 
come aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Soviets 
were  evacuating  their  urban  centers 
damage  would  be  higher,  possibly  high 
enough  to  be  termed  imacceptable.  But  is 
the  Commander  in  Chief  going  to  launch 
an  immediate  strike  on  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion the  moment  he  becomes  aware  that 
this  type  of  an  evacuation  is  taking 
place? 

The  only  other  option  he  would  seem 
to  have,  other  than  picking  up  the  hot 
line  and  asking  them  what  they  are 
about,  would  be  to  delay  and  watch  our 
target  under  the  assured  destruction  doc- 
trine disappear;  to  watch  the  basis  of 
our  deterrence  evaporate.  What  have  we 
then? 

The  United  States  does  not  have  a 
counterforce  capability  with  which  to 
render  inactive  the  Soviet  strategic  of- 
fensive force.  Some  people  were  of  the 
opinion  that  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  destroy  the  Soviets  offensive 
striking   weapons   was   destabilizing.   If 

stability  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
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prevention  of  central  nuclear  war  the  sit- 
uation postulated  above  shows  the  ex- 
tremely destabilizing  nature  of  not  be- 
ing able  to  severely  degrade  the  Soviet 
strategic  offensive  forces  through  a  com- 
bination of  counterforce  weapons  and 
ballistic  missile  defense. 

Doctor  Wigner's  article  from  the  July- 
August  1970  issue  of  Survive  magazine 
follows: 

Thx  Myth  of  "AsstmEo  DESTKtTcnoN" 

(By  Eugene  P.  Wigner) 
A  large  part  of  our  public  and  much  of  our 
military  consider  civil  defense  preparations 
unnecessary  because  they  believe  we  can  rely 
on  the  "assured  destruction"  doctrine.  This 
doctrine  tells  us  that,  even  after  being  sub- 
jected to  a  first  strike,  otir  forces  can  Inflict 
such  damage  on  the  assailant  that  his  de- 
struction as  a  nation  Is  assured.  Hence,  no 
nation  will  ever  attack  us  or  ever  threaten 
us  with  an  attack.  The  purpose  of  this  ar- 
ticle Is  to  expose  this  doctrine  of  "assured 
destruction"  as  a  myth.  It  became  a  myth 
principally  as  a  result  of  the  elaborate  prep- 
arations which  were  undertaken  by  the  USSR 
to  evacuate  Its  cities.  If  such  an  evacuation 
were  carried  out  before  a  confrontation  Is 
precipitated,  our  deterrent  based  on  the 
threat  to  the  Soviet  urban  population  would 
have  evaporated. 

Underestimating  the  effectiveness  of  de- 
fense— In  the  present  case  the  civil  defense 
and  city  evacuation  plans  of  the  USSR — Is  al- 
most as  common  a  mistake  as  preparing  de- 
fenses against  the  enemy  tactics  of  the  pre- 
ceding war.  Thus,  before  the  Plrst  World  War, 
It  was  taken  as  axiomatic  that  the  outcome 
would  be  determined  one  way  or  the  other 
within  three  weeks  because  the  offensive 
power  of  at  least  one  of  the  parties  would 
overwhelm  the  defense  of  the  other.  Tet  the 
trenches  protected  the  troops  of  both  sides 
and  stalled  the  progress  of  the  attacker  for 
four  years.  As  to  the  Second  World  War,  psy- 
chologist Janls  observes,'  "prior  to  World  War 
II,  government  circles  In  Britain  believed 
that.  If  their  cities  were  subjected  to  heavy 
air  raids,  a  high  percentage  of  the  bombed 
clvUlan  population  would  break  down  men- 
tally and  become  chronically  neurotic.  This 
belief,  based  on  predictions  made  by  various 
specialists,  proved  to  be  a  myth."  Indeed,  the 
stories  of  horror,  the  subject  of  a  variety  of 
books  before  the  Second  World  War,  deplet- 
ing the  utter  hopelessness  of  people  roaming 
the  streets,  their  disorientation  and  help- 
lessness, must  have  deeply  affected  every 
reader.  Yet,  when  the  attacks  came,  the  air 
raid  shelters  proved  to  be  very  effective- 
effective  not  only  emotionally  by  preventing 
the  breakdown  of  morale  anticipated  by 
Jams'  "specialists,"  but  also  physlcaUy  by 
providing  a  remarkable  degree  of  protection. 

THI    EFFEcnVEIfESS    OF    DEFENSE:    V.S.   DOUBTS 
vs.    SOVIET    CONFTDENCE 

The  situation  now  Is  somewhat  slmUar  to 
that  before  Worid  War  n.  Both  our  military 
and  our  pubUc  give  credence  to  statements 
by  those  who  grossly  exaggerate  the  power  of 
offense  over  defense.  They  teU  us  that  we  can 
do  little  or  nothing  to  protect  the  clvUlan 
population  against  the  effects  of  nuclear 
w^pons.  In  the  USSR,  on  the  other  hand, 
civil  defense  has  the  wholehearted  endorse- 
ment of  the  military,  and  belief  In  Its  effec- 
tiveness with  which  the  Soviet  government 
has  developed  protection  for  Its  people.' 

The  publications  In  the  USSR  do  not  con- 
ceal the  terrible  nature  of  nuclear  weapons 
Thus,  the  article  of  General  Chuykov. 
which  forms  one  of  the  bases  of  this  article, 
elves  a  fair  and.  In  fact,  unusually  clear  pic- 
ture of  the  effects  of  these  weapons.  One  can 
only  wish  that  all  our  people  were  familiar 
with  this  article.  However,  It  then  goes  on 
to  say  that  "there  Is  no  poison  for  which 
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there  cannot  be  an  antidote,  nor  can  there  be 
a  weapon  againet  which  there  Is  no  defense. 
Although  the  weapons  we  have  examined  are 
mass  weapons  .  .  .  they  will  not  affect  maiweii 
but  only  those  who  neglect  the  study,  mae- 
tery,  and  use  of  defense  measures." 
sovxrr  susvival  tCKAStntzs 

Indeed,  as  readers  of  Survive  well  know, 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  well  ahead  of  us  In 
.shelter  construction.  According  to  Podchu- 
farov,*  the  length  of  their  subway  tunnels  Is 
by  now  130  miles.  Even  though  they  surely 
exaggerate  when  claiming  that  all  the  sub- 
ways In  the  USSR  are  "safe"  In  the  case  of 
nuclear  attack.  It  Is  tzxie  that  they  have  hard- 
ened subways  and  these  provide  not  only 
fallout  but  also  very  good  blast  protection — 
much  better  than  any  of  the  public  shelters 
In  our  country. 

The  pubUc  shelters  in  the  cltlM  of  the 
USSR  are.  nevertheless,  designed  to  protect 
only  a  small  part  of  the  total  population — 
those  whose  services  woiild  remain  Indis- 
pensable even  during  a  conflict.  What  then 
renders  our  theory  of  assured  destruction 
truly  a  myth?  The  USSR's  extensive  plans 
for  evacuation  of  cities.  These  are  barely 
more  than  two  years  old.  yet  they  extend  to 
all  details — often.  It  seems,  to  a  ridiculous 
extent.  However,  their  principal  lines  are 
simply  and  clearly  formulated.  The  decision 
to  evacuate  "will  be  announced  by  radio,  tele- 
vision, published  In  the  press  (note  this),  or 
brought  to  you  at  your  place  of  work  or 
residence."  People  are  expected  to  take  along 
only  what  Is  most  necessary,  not  more  than 
110  lbs.  per  person.  The  evacuation  plans, 
communicated  to  all  dty  resldenti.  specify 
the  collection  point  where  transportation 
win  be  provided  for  them.  At  the  destination, 
food,  lodging,  shelter,  work,  medical  services, 
will  be  available.  Mall  will  be  automatically 
redirected  to  reach  people  at  the  evacuation 
point  rather  than  at  their  city  residences. 
Plans  are  also  formulated  for  the  evacua- 
tion of  sick  and  inflrm  persons — even  for 
women  who  have  Just  given  birth  to  a  child. 
Some  of  the  plans  appear  to  be  too  detailed. 

sFrsc'tivrftEsa  or  bvacttatiom 
How  effectively  would  the  eyacuatlon.  If 
carried  out  completely,  reduce  the  casual- 
ties and  thus  negate  our  "assured  destruc- 
tion"? It  Is  difficult  to  give  an  exact  flgure 
for  this  because  the  total  number  of  casual- 
ties depends  on  several  factors.  Chief  among 
these  are  (a)  the  extent  of  the  success  of 
the  USSR  flrst  strike  In  reducing  otir  re- 
taliatory capability.  I.e..  In  destroying  some 
of  our  missile  sites.*  (b)  the  effectiveness 
of  the  USSR  ballistic  missile  defense  In 
destroying  the  missiles  which  we  can  launch 
after  absorbing  a  flrst  strike,  (c)  our  own 
targeting  doctrine,  whether,  under  the  con- 
ditions outlined,  we  would  aim  at  the  re- 
maining missile  sites  In  the  USSR,  at  their 
evacuated  cities  to  cause  Industrial  damage, 
or  at  the  evacuated  population.* 

Clearly,  the  maximum  number  of  casual- 
ties would  be  caused  under  the  least  likely 
assumption:  that  (a)  the  USSR  flrst  strike 
against  our  missile  bases  Is  without  any 
effect,  (b)  that  the  ABM  of  the  USSR  Is  en- 
tirely InoperatlTe  and  (c)  that  we  aim  only 
at  the  evacuated  people,  disregarding  the 
cities  and  Industries,  the  people  sheltered 
there,  as  well  as  the  remaining  missile  sites 
In  the  USSR.  This  last  assumption  is,  of 
course,  least  credible. 

Under  the  assumptions  just  made,  the 
USSR  hostage  level  Is  easily  estimated.  The 
evacuated  people  are  immune  to  two  of  the 
most  Important  effects  of  nuclear  weapons: 
Are  damage  and  fallout.  The  shelters  protect 
them  from  the  fallout  radiation  and  no 
large  Ares  can  spread  in  the  countryside. 
They  are  subject  to  the  blast.  Anyway,  if 
fallout  is  to  be  caused  the  area  subject  to  a 
certain  blast  damage  la  reduced  to  about 
one-half.  The  total  area  which  we  can  cover 
with  a  blast  wave  of  15  psl  overpresstire  Is 
19,000  square  miles.'  This  overpressure,   IB 
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pel.  ts  far  ftom  the  "meftn  lethal  overpres- 
sure"* of  about  60  psl.  as  established  by  ex- 
tensive studies.*  Hence,  one  might  claim  that 
the  nimiber  of  fatalities  which  the  USSR 
leaders  have  to  fear  ts  considerably  leas  than 
the  number  which  we  shall  obtain,  using  the 
adverse  assumptions  (a),  (b)  and  (c).  To 
some  extent  this  may  be  true.  HoweTer,  If 
one  considers  additional  effects,  such  as 
initial  radiation,  flying  objects,  as  well  as 
damage  to  the  eardrums  which  (though  by 
no  means  lethal)  occurs  at  much  lower  over- 
pressures, the  15  psl  may  be  a  good  estimate 
for  a  "practical  mean  lethal  overpressure." 

If  evacuation  has  taken  plaoe.  how  many 
people  will  there  be  within  the  area  of 
19.000  square  miles  In  which  we  may  be 
able  to  create  the  "practical  mean  lethal 
overpressure"?  This  depends  on  the  area  Into 
which  the  people  of  the  cltlea  will  be  dis- 
persed. Chuykov's  aforementioned  article* 
gives  an  indication  for  this.  He  mentions  a 
"city  A."  which  we  can  assume  to  be  Moscow, 
with  a  population  density  of  7000  per  square 
kilometer  (18.000  per  square  mile).  After 
evacuation,  the  density  would  drop  to  one 
tenth  of  these  figures  Since  the  population 
of  Moscow  Is  about  7.6  million,  one  obtains 
an  evacuation  area  of  3900  square  miles  or  a 
rrmTimiim  evacuatlou  dlstanc«  of  about  35 
miles. >°  This  area  then  can  be  destroyed  by 
less  than  one  half  of  our  missiles  even 
though  the  "area  coverage"  needed  for  this 
is.  since  circles  do  not  cover  an  area  with- 
out overlap,  about  4700  square  miles. 

How  to  use  the  remaining  mlasUes,  with 
an  area  coverage  of  19,000-4.700=14300 
square  miles?  The  next  largest  city  in  the 
USSR  Is  Leningrad  and,  since  It  lies  on  the 
se«,  its  p>opulatlon  cannot  be  dispersed  as 
well  as  that  of  Moscow.  The  dispersal  area 
for  Its  4  million  people  Is  closer  to  3000 
square  miles  (a^n  using  the  maximum  dis- 
persal radius  of  35  miles),  requiring  an  area 
coverage  of  about  2400  square  miles,  leaving 
an  area  coverage  of  11.900  square  miles  for 
the  other  large  cities.  These — Kiev.  Baku, 
Karkov.  Oorky  and  Tashkent — have  popula- 
rlons  of  about  1.4  mlllon  each.  The  diaper- 
sal  of  theee  people  Into  areas  similar  to  that 
given  by  Chuykov  for  "city  A."  would  give 
an  average  density  of  1.4  million /3900  square 
miles,  that  is  360  per  square  mile.  There 
would  t>e  no  point  In  covering  any  of  these 
dispersal  areas  with  an  overlapping  pattern 
so  that  the  remaimng  11.900  square  miles 
would  place  an  additional  4.3  million  people 
at  risk  Together  with  the  populations  of  Mos- 
cow and  Leningrad,  this  gives  7.5 -(-4 +  4.3  = 
15.8  million  people  at  risk.  If  w«  accept  the 
offlclal  estimate  that  about  two-thirds  of  our 
missiles  function  as  expected,  the  total  num- 
ber of  hostages  we  mav  have  in  the  USSR 
becomes  Just  atwut  10.5  million  people. 

This  estimate  Is  obtained  under  the  un- 
realistic assimiptions  (a),  (b).  and  (c),  as 
explained  at>ove.  Actually,  the  loss  of  some 
of  our  missiles  to  a  flrst  strike,  the  destruc- 
tion of  others  by  the  missile  defense  of  the 
USSR,  and  the  fact  that  at  least  some  of  our 
own  missiles  would  be  aimed  at  Industrial, 
and  military  Installations,  would  reduce  the 
number  of  "hostages" — would  reduce  It  to 
perhaps  one-half  of  the  10  5  million  figure." 
The  total  number  of  casualties  suffered  by 
the  people  of  the  USSR  In  World  War  n  was 
about  11  million. 

rVACtJATTOK A     PKELTTOI     TO     CONTHONTATIONt 

There  is  a  question  that  must  have  arisen 
In  the  reader's  mind  concerning  the  real  ef- 
fectiveness of  evacuation  In  negating  our 
"assured  destruction"  capability.  It  concerns 
the  time  needed  for  evacuation  as  contrasted 
with  the  warning  time  of  a  missile  attack. 
The  flying  time  of  the  land-based  missiles  is 
about  20  minutes,  that  of  submarine-based 
missiles  may  be  shorter.  Evacuation  of  cities 
takes  at  least  a  day — according  to  Oeneral 
Chuykov.  the  press  is  one  of  the  means  of 
communicating  the  order  to  evacviate.  Hence, 
evacuation  Is  not  a  valid  defense  measure** 
against  a  first  strike,  certainly  not  against 
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an  unanticipated  flrst  strike.  Does  this  cir- 
cumstance revalidate  the  doctrine  of  assured 
destruction,  and  is  it  reassuring  in  this 
sense? 

The  answer  is,  in  this  writer's  opinion, 
rather  the  opposite.  City  evacuation  may  not 
be  a  valid  defense  measure  but,  should  a  flrst 
strike  or  a  confrontation  be  planned,  evacua- 
tion would  give  the  Initiator  a  tremendous 
advantage.  While  6>4  million  Uvea  loet  is  t 
terrible  retribution,  Is  It  "assured  destruc- 
tion"? Is  It  sure  to  deter  a  nation  that  lost 
twice  that  many  In  World  War  n?  Oan  a 
President  of  the  United  States  i>argain  with 
this  deterrent  against  the  threat  of  a  flrst 
strike  which  can  kill  many  millions  of  Amer- 
icans? 

We  are  spending  less  than  35  cents  per  per- 
son per  year  for  civil  defense.  We  have  hard- 
ly any  blast  shelters,  no  plans  for  evacua- 
tion, and  most  of  our  fallout  shelters  are  lo- 
cated in  cities  exposed  to  destruction  by 
blast.  We  have  5*4  million  Russian  hostages; 
the  USSR  can  threaten  the  destruction  by 
blast.  We  have  5<4  million  Russian  hostages; 
the  UBSR  can  threaten  the  destruction  of 
more  than  80  million  American  lives.  In  a 
confrontation,  our  President  would  be  In  a 
very,  very  inferior  position. 

Assured  destruction  has  become  a  myth. 

rOOTNOTXS 

» J.  Janis.  Bull.  At.  Scientists,  VT,  2S« 
( 1950) . 

•  See  various  articles  in  Survive  by  J.  Levey, 
later  J.  Oaliar. 

•Marshall  V  I.  Chuykov,  Nauka  1  Thim 
rSclence  and  Life)  No.  1.  p.  43  (1969).  Mar- 
shall Chuykov  may  be  known  to  the  Ameri- 
can public  as  a  representative  of  the  USSR  st 
President    Elsenhower's   funeral. 

•  I.  I.  Podchufarov.  Kommunist  Vooruz- 
hennykk  Stl  (Communist  of  the  Armed 
Forces)  No.  8  (April,  1988).  p.  52. 

•  See  "Last  To  Be  Eaten."  by  Edward  Teller. 
page  8.  this  issue  of  Survive. 

•See  'TTiey  Bet  Your  Life."  by  Arthur  A. 
Broyles.  page  8,  this  issue  of  Survive. 

'See.  for  instance,  this  writers  article  In 
Survive,  Vol.  2.  No.  4,  p.  16. 

'The  "mean  lethal  overpressure"  Is  the 
pressure  of  the  blast  wave  which  causes  fatal 
Injuries  In  50  per  cent  of  those  exposed  to  it. 

'  See  various  publications  of  the  Lovelace 
Foundation,  in  particular  Report  LP-1242-1 
by  Clayton  S.  White  See  also  DASA  report 
2113  by  I.  O.  Bowen,  E.  R.  Fletcher  and  D  H. 
Richmond  of  the  same  Foundation. 

'•  This  writer's  estimate  for  the  evacuation 
area,  before  the  article  of  reference  3  became 
available,  was  50  miles.  The  resulting  esti- 
mate of  the  maximum  casualty  flgure  wss 
then  7.6  million,  instead  of  the  10.5  million 
to  be  arrived  at  here.  Actually,  the  book  of 
reference  11  supports  the  original,  higher 
estimate  of  dispersal  area  (p.  63). 

"  The  estimate  given  In  the  USSR  textbook 
on  Civil  Defense  (edited  by  N.  I.  Akimov)  is 
about  four  times  lower  If  I  understand  this 
passage  correctly. 

"  According  to  the  opinion  of  the  authors 
of  the  Little  Harbor  Study,  it  is  not  a  valid 
defense  measure  to  be  Initiated  by  the  U.S. 
See  "The  Threat"  chapter  of  Civil  Defense. 
Little  Harbor  Report,  TID-24690.  published 
by  the  Division  of  Technical  Information. 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  1969. 


ARMY     SERGEANT     FROM     SHORE 
KILLED  IN  ACTION  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MAKTLAWD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18,  1971 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  fine  young  soldier  from  Maryland.  Sgt. 
George  L.  Robertaon.  was  recently  killed 
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In  VietTiam.  I  would  like  to  commend 
his  courage  and  to  honor  Ws  memory  by 
including  the  following  article  in  the 
Record: 

AUfT  Skbckant  PaoM  Saoac  Knxxs  In 
Action  In  Vhtnam 

An  Army  sergeant  from  Salisbury  has  been 
BDed  in  action  in  Vietnam,  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  announced  yeeterday. 

He  was  Identified  as  Staff  Sgt.  George  L. 
(lobertson.  husband  of  Mrs.  Dorothy  Robert- 
Mn.  of  Salisbury. 

Sergeant  Robertson  was  bom  In  Virginia, 
but  moved  with  his  family  to  the  Salisbury 
area  as  a  twy.  He  attended  schools  there  and 
was  graduated  from  Salisbury  High  School 
m  1964. 

After  training  at  Army  InstaUatlons  In 
South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Missouri,  Ser- 
geant Robertson  was  stationed  in  Korea  and, 
from  1968  to  1970,  in  Germany.  He  went  to 
Vietnam  in  September. 

According  to  a  telegram  received  by  his 
wife,  Sergeant  Robertson  was  killed  by  a 
booby  trap  explosion  January  26  while  on  a 
combat  mission.  In  letters  to  his  home.  Ser- 
geant Robertson  said  he  was  assigned  to 
front-line  duty  for  the  past  several  months. 

In  addition  to  his  wife,  the  former  Dorothy 
Jones,  Sergeant  Robertson  Is  survived  by  a 
daughter.  Angela  Michelle  Robertson;  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Mildred  Russell,  of  Hebron, 
Md.;  a  half-brother,  John  Russell,  and  a 
half-sister,  Mrs.  Wanda  Hicks,  both  of  He- 
bron, and  his  grandmother,  Mrs.  Viola  Rob- 
ertson, of  Salisbury. 


TAX-EXEMPT  STATUS  OF  BONDS 
ISSUED  BY  THE  STATE  OF  MON- 
TANA 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  Montana  to  The  Honorable  Mike  Mans- 
field and  The  Honorable  Lee  Metcalf ,  Sena- 
tors from  the  state  of  Montana.  The  Hon- 
orable Richard  Shoup  and  The  Honorable 
John  Melcher,  Representatives  from  the  state 
of  Montana,  and  to  the  presiding  officers  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States. 


HON.  RICHARD  G.  SHOUP 

OF   UONTAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18,  1971 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
in?  resolution  of  the  senate  and  the  house 
of  representatives  of  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana deals  eloquently  with  the  need  for 
the  continuation  of  the  present  tax-ex- 
empt status  of  bonds  issued  by  the  State 
of  Montana  or  any  political  subdivision 
thereof.  I  believe  it  only  fitting  that  this 
resolution  be  Included  in  the  Record: 

A  JoWT  Resolution  or  the  Senate  and 
HOTTSE  or  Repbesentattves  of  the  State 
OP  Montana 

To  the  Honorable  Mike  Mansfield  and  the 
Honorable  Lee  Metcalf,  Senators  from  the 
State  of  Montana,  the  Honorable  Richard 
Shoup  and  the  Honorable  John  Melcher, 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana, and  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  asking  that  the  present  tax-exempt 
status  of  bonds  issued  by  the  State  of 
Montana  or  any  political  subdivision  there- 
of be  maintained 

Whereas,  the  present  tax-exempt  status  on 
Income  from  bonds  issued  by  the  state  of 
Montana  and  the  political  subdivisions  there- 
of Is  necessary  to  make  them  attractive  to 
investors,  said 

Whereas,  if  any  limitations  or  restrictions 
on  the  tax-exempt  status  on  income  from 
such  bonds  are  enacted  by  the  Congress  of 
ti»e  United  States,  the  marketabUity  of  such 
bonds  will  be  greatly  Jeopardized  if  not 
totally  destroyed. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Montana: 

That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
maintain  the  present  tax-exempt  status  on 
Income  from  state  and  municipal  bonds,  and 


FEDERALLY  GUARANTEED  LOANS 
AND  TAX  INCENTIVES  FOR  AU- 
TOMOBILE SCRAP  PROCESSING 
EQUIPMENT 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

or  mAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18,  1971 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
introduce  a  bill  today  encouraging  States 
to  establish  motor  vehicle  disposal  pro- 
grams and  to  provide  for  federally  guar- 
anteed loans  and  tax  incentives  for  the 
acquisition  of  automobile  scrap  proc- 
essing equipment.  The  large  Increase  in 
the  number  of  motor  vehicles  in  our 
coimtry  has  resulted  in  an  esthetic  prob- 
lem of  unsightly  graveyards  and  aban- 
doned rusty  hulks  scattered  throughout 
the  countryside  and  cities.  Further,  the 
junked  vehicle  represents  a  considerable 
amount  of  resources  which  should  be 
recycled  to  help  preserve  our  valuable 
and  depletable  resources.  I  feel  that  my 
bill  provides  avenues  which  will  allow  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments  along 
with  private  enterprise  to  reclaim  and 
preserve  our  countryside  and  resources. 

I  include  the  bill  at  this  point  In  the 
Record : 

H.R.  4685 

A  bill  to  encourgae  States  to  establish 
motor  vehicle  disposal  programs  and  to 
provide  for  federally  guaranteed  loans  and 
tax  Incentives  for  the  acquisition  of  auto- 
mobile scrap  processing  equipment 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

grants  to  states 
Section  1.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  States  which  have  State  plans 
approved  by  him.  to  pay  the  Federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  motor  vehicle 
disposal  plans  approved  under  section  3(bK 

allotments  to  states 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  From  the  sums  available  fen- 
the  purjKises  of  section  1  for  any  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  allot  not  more  than  2  per 
centum  among  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rloo,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Canal  Zone.  Prom  the  re- 
mainder of  such  sums  he  shall  allot  to  each 
State  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  such  remainder  as  the  nvmiber  of  motw 
vehicles  registered  in  such  State  bears  to  the 
nvmiber  of  such  vehicles  in  all  States.  For  the 
purp>08e8  of  this  subsection,  the  term  "State" 
does  not  include  Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Canal 
Zone. 

(b)  The  pwrtion  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  a  fiscal  year  which 
the  Secretary  determines  wUl  not  be  required 
to  carry  out  the  State  plan  for  that  fiscal 
year  shall  be  reallotted  not  later  than  the 
tenth  month  in  such  fiscal  year,  to  other 
States  In  proportion  to  the  original  allot- 
ments to  such  States  under  subsection  (a) 
for  such  other  States  being  reduced  to  the 
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extent  it  exceeds  the  sum  which  the  Secre- 
tary estimates  such  State  needs  and  will  be 
able  to  xise  for  such  period  tor  carrying  out 
its  State  plan  approved  under  this  Act.  and 
the  total  of  such  reductions  shall  be  simi- 
larly reallotted  among  the  States  whoee  pro- 
portionate amounts  are  not  so  reduced.  Any 
amount  reallotted  to  a  State  under  this  sub- 
section during  a  year  shall  be  deemed  part 
of  Its  allotment  under  subsection  (a)  for 
such  year. 

state  fkograms 
Sbc.  3.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  receive  its 
allotment  of  Federal  funds  under  this  Act 
shall  submit  a  State  plan  consistent  with 
such  basic  criteria  as  the  Secretary  may  es- 
tablish. Such  plans  shall — 

(1)  provide  for  the  administration  by  a 
public  agency  In  the  State  of  a  motor  vehicle 
disposal  plan  designed  to  provide  for  the 
efficient  removal  to  scrap  processing  facili- 
ties of  Junked  motor  v^icles; 

(2)  provide  assurances  that  a  State  law 
substantially  In  accordance  with  require- 
ments established  by  the  Secretary,  after 
consultation  with  the  Attorney  General,  has 
been  enacted  or  will  promptly  be  enacted  by 
such  State  to  provide  an  efficient  means  of 
transferring  title  of  Junked  motor  vehicles 
(or  other  evidence  of  ownership  of  such 
vehicles  In  States  not  requiring  title  certifi- 
cation) to  public  agencies  or  private  business 
concerns  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
processing  such  motor  vehicles; 

(3)  provide  assurances  (A)  that  a  State 
law  substantially  In  accordance  with  require- 
ments of  section  4  with  respect  to  control 
of  automobile  graveyards  has  been  enacted 
or  will  promptly  be  enacted  by  such  State, 
and  (B)  that  the  State  will  carry  out  such 
law: 

(4)  (i)  provide  assurancee  that  a  State  law 
has  been  enacted  or  will  promptly  be  en- 
acted by  such  State  to  provide  that  auto- 
mobile scrap  processing  equipment  is  ex- 
empt from  any  State  ad  valorem  property 
tax; 

(11)  for  purposes  of  subsection  (a)(4)(l), 
the  term  "scrap  processing  equipment" 
means  automobile  scrap  shredders  or  other 
equipment  used  to  upgrade  the  quality  of 
automobile  scrap.   Including  car  flatteners; 

(5)  set  forth  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disposal  of  and  accounting 
of  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State  agency 
(Including  such  funds  paid  by  the  State 
agency  to  any  agency  of  a  political  subdivi- 
sion of  such  State)  under  this  Act;  and 

(6)  provide  for  making  such  reasonable 
reports  In  such  form  and  containing  such 
Information  as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably 
require  to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this 
Act  and  for  keeping  such  records  and  for 
affwding  such  access  thereto  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  find  necessary  to  assure  the  cor- 
rectness and  verification  of  such  reports. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  State 
plan  and  any  modification  thereof  which 
compiles  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a). 

(c)  Criteria  established  imder  this  section 
shall  include,  after  consideration  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  latest  and  best  Information 
available,  a  description  of  the  most  efficient 
means  of  processing  junked  motor  vehicles, 
the  average  cost  of  such  scrap  puxjceseing,  the 
requirements  set  forth  in  pargaraph  (2)  of 
subsection  (a) ,  and  other  information  as  the 
Secretary  deems  relevant  and  necessary. 

CONTROL    or    AUTOMOBILE    GRAVEYARDS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  A  State  law  meets  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  with  respect  to  control 
of  automobile  graveyards  if  It  makes  provi- 
sion for  effective  control  of  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  along  all  public 
streets  and  highways  In  such  State  of  all  out- 
door automobUe  graveyards  which  are  within 
one  thousand  feet  of  the  nearest  edge  of  the 
right-of-way  and  visible  from  the  main 
traveled  way  of  any  such  street  or  highway. 
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Effective  control  means  that  before  two  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  such 
automobile  graveyards  shall  be  screened  by 
natural  objects,  plantings,  fences,  or  other 
appropriate  means  so  as  not  to  be  visible 
from  the  main  traveled  way  of  the  public 
street  or  highway,  or  shall  be  removed  from 
sight. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"autotnoblle  graveyard"  means  any  estab- 
lishment or  place  of  business  which  Is  main- 
tained, used,  or  operated  for  storing,  keep- 
ing, buying,  or  selling  wrecked,  scrapped, 
ruined,  or  dismantled  motor  vehicles  or 
motor  vehicle  p&rts. 

(c>  All  public  lands  or  reservations  of  the 
United  States  which  are  adjacent  to  public 
streets  or  highways  shall  be  effectively  con- 
trolled In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

(d)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  prohibit  a 
State  from  establishing  standards  Imposing 
stricter  limitations  with  respect  to  outdoor 
automobile  graveyards  on  public  streeta  or 
highways  than  those  established  under  this 
section. 

AOMnnSTKATTVC    intOVISIONS 

Ssc.  5.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  objec- 
tives of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  Is  authorized 


( 1 )  promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary; 

(2)  appoint  sMcb  advisory  oonunltteee  as 
he  may  deem  advisable; 

(3)  procure  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  in  accordance  with  section  8109 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code;  and 

(4)  use  the  services,  personnel,  facilities, 
and  information  of  any  other  Federal  depart- 
ment or  agency,  or  any  agency  of  any  State. 
or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  any  pri- 
vate research  agency  with  the  consent  of 
such  agencies,  with  or  without  reimburse- 
ment therefor 

(b)  Upon  request  by  the  Secretary  each 
Federal  department  and  agency  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  make  its  services,  per- 
sonnel, facilities,  and  Information,  including 
suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics  avail- 
able to  the  greatest  practical  extent  to  the 
Secretary  In  the  performance  of  his  functions 
under  this  Act 

(c)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  or  any  of  his  duly  authorized  repre- 
sentatives shall  have  access  for  the  purpose 
of  audit  and  examination  to  any  books,  docu- 
ments, papers  and  records  that  are  pertinent 
to  any  grantee  imder  this  Act. 

PATtfKlTTS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Payments  under  this  Act  shall 
be  made  from  a  State's  allotments  to  any 
such  State  agency  which  administers  a  plan 
approved  under  section  3(b)  Payments  un- 
der this  Act  from  a  State's  allotment  with 
respect  to  the  cost  of  carrying  out  its  State 
plan  shall  equal  100  per  centum  of  such  costs 
for  any  fiscal  year  In  determining  the  cost 
of  carrying  out  a  State's  plan,  there  shall  be 
excluded  any  cost  ( 1 )  with  respect  to  which 
payments  were  received  under  any  other 
Federal  program  or  ( 3 )  which  Is  attributable 
to  the  relocation,  removal,  or  disposal  of  an 
automobile  graveyard. 

(b)  Payments  to  a  State  under  this  Act 
may  be  made  In  installments,  in  advance,  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary 
adjtistmenta  on  account  of  underpayment 
or  overpayment,  and  may  be  made  directly 
to  a  State  or  to  one  or  more  public  agencies 
designated  for  this  purpose  by  the  State,  or 
to   both. 

WTTHHOLDlWO    OF    OBANTS 

Sxc  7.  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  giv- 
ing reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  a  grant  recipient  under  this  Act, 
finds — 

(1)  that  the  program  or  project  for  which 
such  grant  was  made  has  been  so  changed 
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that   It   no   longer  complies  with   the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act;    or 

(3)  that  In  the  operation  of  the  program 
or  project  ttkere  is  failure  to  comply  sub- 
stantially with  any  such  provision: 
the  Secretary  shall  notify  such  recipient  of 
his  findings  and  no  further  payments  may 
be  made  to  such  recipient  by  the  Secretary 
until  he  is  satisfied  that  such  noncompli- 
ance has  been,  or  will  promptly  be,  cor- 
rected. However,  the  Secretary  may  author- 
ize the  continuance  of  payments  with  respect 
to  any  projects  pursuant  lo  this  Act  which 
are  being  carried  out  by  such  recipient  and 
which  stre  not  Involved  In  the  noncompli- 
ance. 

rmCXAL     GVARANTT     OF     AtTTOMOBIIJE     SCRAP 
PROCXSSINC    KQUIPMENT    LOANS 

S»c.  8.   (a)    For  purposes  of  this  section: 

(1)  The  term  "automobile  scrap  process- 
ing eq\ilpment"  means  car  flatteners,  and 
trucks  used  in  connection  therewith,  and 
automobile  scrap  shredders  or  other  equip- 
ment used  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  auto- 
mobile  scrap. 

(2)  The  term  "equipment  purchase  loan" 
means  any  loan  or  equipment  in  connec- 
tion therewith,  made  for  the  purchase  of 
automobile  scrap   processing   equipment. 

(3>  The  term  "automobile  scrap  proc- 
essor" means  a  person  who  the  Secretary 
determines  is  or  will  be  in  the  business  of 
processing  automobile  scrap. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  guarantee  any 
lender  against  loas  of  principal  and  in- 
terest on  any  equipment  purchase  loan 
made  by  such  lender  to  an  automobile  scrap 
processor.  Such  guaranty  shall  be  made 
in  such  form,  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions, and  pursuant  to  such  regulations,  as 
the  Secretary  deems  necessary  and  which 
are  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

(c)  No  guaranty  shall  be  made: 

(1)  Extending  to  more  than  the  unpaid 
Interest  and  90  per  centiun  of  the  unpaid 
principal  of  any  loan. 

(2)  On  any  loan  or  combination  of  loans 
for  more  than  90  per  centum  of  the  pur- 
chase price  of  the  automobile  scrap  proc- 
essing equipment  to  be  pvirchased  there- 
with. 

(3)  On  any  loan  whose  terms  permit  full 
repayment  more  than  ten  years  after  the 
date  thereof. 

(4)  Wherein  the  total  face  amount  of  such 
loan,  and  of  any  other  loans  to  the  same 
automobile  scrap  processor  guaranteed  and 
outstanding  under  the  terms  of  this  section 
exceed  $1,500,000. 

(5)  Unless  the  Secretary  finds  that,  with- 
out such  guaranty,  in  the  amount  thereof, 
the  automobile  scrap  processor  would  be  \in- 
able  to  obtain  necessary  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  needed  automobile  scrap  process- 
ing equipment  on  reasonable  terms. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  and  col- 
lect from  the  lending  institution  a  reason- 
able guaranty  fee  in  connection  with  each 
loan  guaranteed  under  this  section. 

(e)  ( n  To  permit  him  to  make  use  of  such 
expert  advice  and  services  as  he  may  require 
In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  may  use  available  services  and 
facilities  of  other  agencies  and  Instrumental- 
ities of  the  Federal  Government  with  their 
consent  and  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

(2)  Departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shaU  exercise  their  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  in  s\ich  manner  as  will 
assist  in  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  this 
section. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available  to 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
such  Information  with  respect  to  the  loan 
guaranty  program  under  this  section  as  the 
Comptroller  Oeneral  may  require  to  carry 
out  bis  duties  under  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
coiintlng  Act,  1931. 

(f)(1)    Receipts  under  this  section  shall 
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be  credited  to  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the 
Treasury. 

(3)  Payments  to  lenders  required  as  a  con- 
sequence of  any  guaranty  under  this  section 
may  be  made  from  funds  which  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  for  that  purpose. 

(3)  Administrative  exptenses  under  this 
section  shall  be  paid  from  appropriations  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  admin- 
istrative expenses. 

(g)  The  authority  contained  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section  hereof  shall  expire 
ten  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

AMORTIZATION   DEDUCTION  FOR  AtTTOMOBILl 
SCRAP   PROCESSING   EQITIPMeNT 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  169(d)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  definition 
of  certified  pollution  control  facility)  is 
amended  by — 

(1)  Inserting  below  paragraph  (1)(B)  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Such  term  also 
includes  scrap  processing  equipment  If  such 
equipment  constitutes  a  new  Identifiable 
treatment  facility  (within  the  meaning  of 
paragraph  (4) ) ."; 

(3)  by  Inserting  below  paragraph  (4)  (B) 
the  following  new  sentence:  "For  purposes 
of  this  paragraph  scrap  processing  equip- 
ment shall  be  considered  a  treatment  facil- 
ity."; and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(5)  Scrap  processing  equipment. — For 
purpKwes  of  this  section,  the  term  'scrap 
processing  equipment'  means  automobile 
scrap  shredders  or  other  equipment  used  to 
upgrade  the  quality  of  automobile  scrap.  In- 
cluding car  flatteners." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  taxable  years  ending  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

rTNANCING 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  portion  of  section  4061  (a) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
lating to  excise  tax  on  automobiles)  which 
precedes  paragraph  ( 1 )  thereof  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "equivalent  to  the  specified  per- 
cent" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "equal 
to  $6.00  plus  the  specified  percent." 

(b)  There  Is  established  a  tnist  fund  in 
the  Treasury  (to  be  known  as  the  "Auto- 
mobile Disposal  Trust  Fund")  which  shall 
consist  of  all  additional  taxes  received  by 
reason  of  the  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section.  Amounts  In  such 
fund  shall  be  available,  as  provided  In  ap- 
propriation Acts,  only  for  the  purpose  of 
making  grants  under  section  I  of  this  Act. 

DEfTNinONS 

Sec.  11.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "motor  vehicle"  means  any 
vehicle  driven  or  drawn  by  mechanical  power 
manufactured  primarily  for  use  on  the  pub- 
lic streets,  roads,  and  highways,  except  any 
vehicle  operated  exclusively  on  a  rail  or  rails. 
The  Secretary  may  exclude  classes  of  motor 
vehicles  other  than  passenger  automobiles 
from  the  definition  of  motor  vehicle  for  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  upon  a  finding  that  to 
do  so  Is  in  the  public  Interest; 

(3)  the  term  "junked  motor  vehicle" 
means  any  motor  vehicle  which  the  owner 
desires  to  dispose  of,  Including  derelict  motor 
vehicles; 

(3)  the  term  "derelict  motor  vehicle" 
means  any  obviously  abandoned  vehicle 
which  has  component  parts  missing.  Is  In- 
operable, or  Is  worth  less  than  $100  In  value; 

(4)  the  term  "State"  Includes  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  Ameri- 
can Samoa;  and 

(5)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 


February  19,  1971 

SECTION  920  OP  THE  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1970 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18.  1971 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  re- 
ceived some  material  which  elucidates 
section  920  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1970.  As  one  who 
participated  in  the  dialog  on  that  amend- 
ment, I  think  it  appropriate  to  have  a 
complete  legislative  history  on  the  sec- 
tion. Accordingly,  I  request  that  there 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
copies  of  letters  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league, Mr.  Barrett,  chairman  of  the 
Housing  Subcommittee,  and  by  Mr.  Bane, 
president  of  the  Council  of  Savings  and 
Loan  Stock  Co.  The  letters  follow: 

Dear  Congressman  Hanna:  Once  again 
let  me  express  the  sincere  thanks  of  our  or- 
ganization for  your  leadership  In  the  enact- 
ment of  Section  920  of  the  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  Act  of  1970.  This  amend- 
ment remedied  Important  shortcomings  In 
the  Savings  and  Loan  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1967.  For  example,  the  amendment  will — 
as  Chairman  Martin  Indicated  to  the  Con- 
ferees— subject  to  prior  approval  of  the 
Board,  permit  loans  by  an  Insured  Institution 
to  third  parties  to  facUltate  the  sale  of  prop- 
erty which  was  acquired  by  the  Institution's 
service  corporation  from  the  parent  savings 
and  loan  holding  company.  Such  construc- 
tive changes  as  this  will,  as  you  put  It  In 
your  remarks  In  the  Congressional  Record 
of  December  3,  1970,  put  all  Insured  Institu- 
tions on  i>ar  by  letting  "any  savings  and  loan 
association  finance  housing  sold  by  Its  whol- 
ly-owned service  corporation." 

With  all  good  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Tom  Bane, 
President,  Council  of  Savings  and  Loan 
Stock  Co. 

Washucoton,  D.C, 

February  12. 1971. 
Mr.  Tom  Bane, 

Council  of  Savings  and   Loan   Stock   Cos., 
Sherman  Oaks,  Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  Bane:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  February  1.  1971.  Your  organiza- 
tion's Interest  In  Section  920  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1970  Is  un- 
derstandable. 

Along  with  my  good  friends.  Congress- 
man Slsk  and  Hanna.  I  was  Involved  In  the 
development  of  the  legislation  and  Its  his- 
tory. You  should  be  aware  of  the  exchanges 
between  us  three  relating  to  this  provision 
which  appeared  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ords of  December  3rd  and  December  19th. 
Copies  of  those  records  appropriately  mark- 
ed are  furnished  for  your  Information. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  also  contributed  to  the  legis- 
lative history  on  Section  920.  In  a  letter  cir- 
culated to  members  of  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee and  dated  December  11,  1970,  Mr. 
Martin  said  of  the  provision : 

Sec.  821  of  House  version.  Certain  trans- 
actions by  service  corporations  of  subsidi- 
ary Insured  institutions.  Section  821  would 
amend  section  408(d)  (4)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  permit,  with  prior  Board 
approval,  certain  loans,  discounts,  or  ex- 
tensions of  credit  by  a  savings  and  loan 
holding  company  subsidiary  Insured  Insti- 
tution to  third  parties  on  the  security  of 
prof)erty  acquired  by  such  third  parties  from 
a  wholly  owned  service  corporation  of  such 
Insured  Institution. 

In  the  interests  of  substantial  parity  of 
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treatment  for  service  corporations,  this 
amendment  would  have  the  effect  of  setting 
aside  a  restriction  on  the  activities  of  hold- 
ing-company aflUlate  service  corpmratlons 
which  is  not  applicable  to  other  service  cor- 
porations. In  the  second  sentence  of  section 
821  there  are  two  exclusions  from  this  pro- 
posed relaxation  of  the  now  absolute  ban 
Imposed  by  section  408(d)    (4) : 

First.  Extensions  of  credit  on  the  security 
of  property  acquired  by  third  parties  from  an 
affiliate  of  the  Insured  institutions  other  than 
a  service  corporation.  This  exclusion  would 
prevent  the  type  of  so-called  "bail-out"  loan 
whereby  a  subsidiary  Insured  Institution  in 
effect  finances  the  speculations  of  Its  parent 
holding  company  or  other  affiliates.  The  elim- 
ination of  this  practice  was  one  of  the  major 
purposes  of  the  Savings  and  Loan  Holding 
Company  Act  Amendments  of  1967. 

Second.  Extensions  of  credit  on  the  secu- 
rity of  property  heretofore  held  at  any  time 
by  any  savings  and  loan  holding  company  or 
affiliate.  This  exclusion  would  prevent  re- 
ciprocal loans  by  holding  companies  in  an 
attempt  to  evade  the  prohibition  on  financ- 
ing their  own  properties  through  their  sub- 
sidiary Insured  institutions. 

I  hope  this  information  will  help  you  bet- 
ter understand  the  provisions  of  Section  920 
as  they  relate  to  the  authority  of  a  savings 
and  loan  holding  company  and  Its  savings 
and  loan  subsidiaries  and  their  affiliates. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  A.  Barrett, 

Member  of  Congress. 


LITHUANTAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18,  1971 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  insert 
in  the  Congressional  Record  a  resolu- 
tion which  was  passed  on  February  13, 
by  the  Lithuanian  Council  of  New  Jer- 
sey, as  they  met  to  commemorate  the  53d 
anniversary  of  the  restoration  of  Lith- 
uanian independence. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  share  the 
distress  of  these  people  in  watching  their 
compatriots  who  continue  their  struggle 
for  freedom.  It  is  appropriate  that  we, 
who  enjoy  the  bounties  of  fieedom. 
should  lend  our  support  and  encourage- 
ment to  those  who  are  striving  to  reach 
tjiis  goal. 

The    resolution    of    the    Lithuanian 
Council  of  New  Jersey  follows: 
RESoLtmoif 

On  the  occasion  of  the  53rd  Anniversary 
of  the  Restoration  of  Lithuania's  Indepen- 
dence, we  the  representatives  of  the  Lithu- 
anian ethnic  community  of  New  Jersy,  as- 
sembled here  on  February  13,  1971,  in  New- 
.ark.   New   Jersey   to: 

Commemorate  Lithuania's  Declaration  of 
Independence  proclaimed  on  February  16th, 
1918.  In  Vilnius,  whereby  a  sovereign  Lith- 
uanian State,  having  antecedents  in  the 
Lithuanian  Kingdom  established  In  1251, 
was  restored; 

Honor  the  memory  of  the  generations  of 
Lithuanian  freedom  fighters  who  fought  to 
defend  Lithuania's  national  aspirations  and 
values  against  foreign  oppressors; 

Recall  with  pride  the  political,  cultural, 
economic  and  social  achievements  of  the 
Lithuanian  Republic  during  the  Independ- 
ence era  of  1918-1940; 

Express  our  Indignation  over  the  interrup- 
tion of  Lithuania's  sovereign  functions  as  a 
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result  of  the  military  occupation  of  our 
homeland  by  the  Soviet  Union  on  June  16. 
1940,  during  the  course  of  which  national 
traditions  and  values  were  trammeled,  the 
personal  freedoms  of  the  people  were  sup- 
pressed and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple were  liquidated  by  the  Soviet  genocldal 
practices; 

And  to  emphasize  once  again  our  confi- 
dence that,  regardless  of  what  methods  the 
Soviet  oppressors  devise,  they  will.  In  the 
end,  be  unable  to  suppress  the  aspirations  of 
the  Lithuanian  people  for  freedom  and  the 
exercise  of  their  human  rights.  These  hopes 
were  made  most  evident  in  the  recent  suc- 
cessful hijacking  of  a  Soviet  aircraft  to  Tur- 
key by  Pranas  and  Alglrdas  Brazlnslus,  as 
well  as  in  Slmas  Kudirka's  heroic  attempt  at 
defection. 

Gravely  concerned  with  the  present  plight 
of  Soviet-occupied  Lithuania  and  animated 
by  a  spirit  of  solidarity  we.  the  members  of 
the  Lithuanian  ethnic  community  of  New 
Jersey, 

Demand  that  Soviet  Russia  Immediately 
withdraw  Its  armed  forces,  administrative 
apparatus,  and  the  Imported  Communist 
"colons"  from  Lithuania,  thus  permitting  the 
Lithuanian  nation  to  freely  exercise  sover- 
eign rights  to  self-determination. 

We  call  upon  our  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives to  make  use  of  every  opportunity  to 
urge  that  President  Nixon  once  again  pub- 
licly reiterates  the  long  standing  United 
States  position  of  non-recognition  of  the 
incorporation  of  the  Baltic  States  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  Into  the  Soviet  Union 
and  to  raise  this  issue  In  the  United  Na- 
tions and  at  various  International  confer- 
ences. 

Dated  at  Newark,  New  Jersey — Feb.  13, 
1971. 

LiTHtTANIAN    COTTNCIL    OF    NEW    jERSET, 

Valentinas  Meunis.  President. 


OUR  FLAG  SPEAKS 


HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18,  1971 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Lin- 
coln's birthday,  February  12,  I  had  the 
honor  of  presenting  an  American  flag 
which  htid  flown  over  the  U.S.  Capitol  to 
the  Ricevllle  Elementary  School,  Rice- 
vllle,  Tenn. 

This  was  not  only  a  proud  occasion  for 
me,  but  for  the  students  as  well.  They 
made  an  extra  special  event  of  the  pres- 
entation and  engaged  in  a  contest  to  see 
who  could  write  the  most  appropriate 
remarks  about  Old  Glory. 

The  winner  was  Miss  Vicky  Decker  of 
Riceville,  whose  poem  "Our  Flaig  Speaks," 
was  judged  the  best.  Vicky  accepted  the 
flag  on  behalf  of  her  school  and  deliv- 
ered her  poem  as  a  highlight  of  the 
presentation  ceremony.  It  is  a  fine  piece 
of  writing  and  I  am  proud  to  bring  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
Vicky  Decker's  poem,  "Our  Flag  Speaks," 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
Ottr  Flag  Speaks 

Our  flag  has  many  voices 

Speaking  loud  and  clear. 
Listen,  youth  of  America. 

Come  lend  me  your  ear! 
It's  voice  rings  out  for  freedom. 

Not  Just  for  you  and  me. 
But  for  ev-ry  American. 

All  people  must  be  free  1 
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The  white  «iU«  out  for  pwrlty 

In  deeds  and  thoughts  from  you: 
Red  speaks  out  for  valor. 

"Justice!"  shouts  the  blue. 
Listen,  youth  ol  America. 

The  Oag  has  something  to  say. 
It  speaks  of  the  past  and  present; 

It  sings  of  a  brighter  day. 


AMERICAN  LEGION  SECURITY 
COMMISSION 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or  soirrR  cuioiJifA 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18.  1971 

Mr.  E)ORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  has  since  1919  advocated  a 
strong  national  defense,  which  I  believe 
would  have  prevented  World  War  n. 
Their  program  today  Is  one  which.  If 
implemented,  will  prevent  World  War 
m.  Mr  Speaker,  may  I  emphasize  that 
the  Legion's  program  is  for  the  pre- 
vention of  war  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace.  Under  the  leadership  of  Na- 
tional Commander  Chamie  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  Is  a  dynamic  force  for  peace. 
It  w«w  my  great  honor  to  give  the  fol- 
lowing concluding  remarks  to  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  National  Security  Commis- 
sion at  the  end  of  their  3 -day  conference 
on  February  17.  1971 : 

ADOBXSa  BT  CONGSBSSMAIf  WM.  jKNItllfaS 
BBTAlf  DOKN 

Since  Its  first  national  convention  In 
1910  the  American  Legion  has  always  ad- 
vocated a  strong  national  defense  pooture 
to  preserve  the  peace.  Had  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  acted  on  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  American  Legion  In 
the  "ao's  and  '30's  we  could  have  avoided 
World  War  n.  We  had  scrapped  our  Navy, 
disbanded  our  Army  and  refused  to  de- 
velop the  airplane  and  the  tank  as  Instru- 
ments of  defense.  General  Billy  MlteheO 
was  court-martialed  largely  as  a  result  of 
his  advocacy  of  air  power.  With  no  air  force 
and  our  fleet  In  mothballs  the  TJS.  was  no 
deterrent  force  to  the  warlords  of  Japan  or 
to  the  raving  Hitler.  Had  the  Nation  listened 
to  the  American  Legion  then  we  might  have 
avoided  the  tremendous  huntan  sxiffertng 
and  material  loss  associated  with  World 
War  n. 

The  American  Legion  has  always  reoog- 
nlMd  m  addition  that  national  iecurlty  In- 
volves domestic  as  well  as  external  considera- 
tions. The  Legion  has  recognised  that  a 
stroitg  military  posture  must  be  aocompanled 
by  a  vigilant  atUtude  towards  thoae  who 
would  Illegally  and  vlolen'ly  subvert  our  na- 
tion from  within. 

Today  I  am  going  to  talk  with  you  con- 
cerning the  external,  or  foreign  elements  of 
our  national  security,  rirst  of  all  let  me  say 
that  I  believe  we  are  on  the  right  track  in 
Indochina.  Our  national  security  demanded 
that  we  Intervene  in  force  in  IMfi.  at  a  time 
wlMn  a  blatant  and  open  communist  invaston 
from  the  north  threatened  to  overwhelm 
South  Vietnam's  antlcommunlst  govern- 
ment Today  we  are  gradually  turning  over 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  the  main  combat 
burden.  There  may  be  temporary  setbacks  for 
the  Saigon  forces,  but  they  are  increasingly 
able  to  carry  the  load  for  themselves.  The 
significant  fact  with  regard  to  our  national 
security  is  that  the  CTnlted  States  has  main- 
tained Its  International  credlbUlty  by  main- 
taining Its  commitments  to  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam. 

We  have  thereby  given  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  0  years  they  would  otherwise  not 
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have  had  to  build  their  national  defense  ef- 
fort and  their  national  Institutions. 

While  withdrawing  Americans  from  Indo- 
china, the  President  has  moved  boldly,  as  In 
Cambodia  and  Laos,  to  keep  the  enemy  off- 
balance  and  to  disrupt  Communist  rear  sup- 
ply areas. 

Our  national  Inslstance  on  an  honorable 
withdrawal  has  tremendous  consequences 
for  our  future  national  security,  for  we  have 
shown  that  despite  fantastic  domestic  dis- 
cord and  division,  the  world's  most  powerful 
democracy  can  still  stand  firm  to  meet  Its 
obligations.  We  need  only  wonder  what  the 
Russians  or  the  Chinese  would  have  thought 
of  us.  or  worse,  what  they  would  have  done 
to  us.  had  we  made  a  hasty  and  dishonorable 
qulck-ezlt  from  Indochina.  The  Oommunlste 
understand  military  power:  they  understand 
the  language  of  power  as  well  as  ttiey  under- 
stand the  twisted  doctrines  of  Marx  and 
Lenin.  It  Is  because  of  their  constant  watch- 
ing and  testing  of  our  military  strength  and 
our  will  to  use  It  If  necessary,  that  our  na- 
tional security  demands  an  honorable  solu- 
tion In  Indochina. 

Looking  farther  Into  the  post-Vietnam  era 
we  see  other  threats  to  our  national  seciirlty, 
and  the*?  Involve  the  lagging  development  of 
our  naval  and  air  power.  In  Just  5  years 
the  Soviet  navy  has  grown  from  a  water- 
borne  arm  of  their  ground  forces  to  a  well 
rounded  ■  aval  force.  The  Soviets  now  possess 
the  largest  submarine  force  In  world  history: 
360  submarines— 80  of  them  nuclear  pow- 
ered— as  against  otir  total  of  147  of  all  types 
submarines.  At  the  current  capacity  of  US 
ship  yards,  our  maximum  annual  submarine 
construction  Is  12.  while  the  Soviets  have  one 
yard  with  a  3-shlft  capacity  of  35  subma- 
rines a  year 

When  dlscxtsalnK  the  relative  air  and  naval 
strengths  of  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  we  must  always  remember  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  a  predominant  land 
mass  position,  while  the  US  Is  basically  an 
Is' and  power  dependent  on  freedom  of  the 
sea  and  air  lanes.  As  an  example,  while  the 
Soviets  have  land  access  to  Southeast  Asia, 
the  US  has  used  the  sea  to  ship  97  percent  of 
all   materials  sent  to  Vietnam. 

In  addition  to  the  necessity  of  neutralizing 
the  Soviet  submarine  threat  to  our  sealanes, 
we  must  Increase  our  nuclear  strike  poten- 
tial by  Increasing  the  ntmiber  of  ICBM-flrlng 
lubmarlnes  While  our  flzed-slte  ICBM's  may 
someday  be  knocked  out  by  missiles  fired 
from  an  orbital  military  satellite,  our  mo- 
bile sube  would  poee  a  much  more  elusive 
target — shotild  the  Russians  or  the  Chl- 
neee  gamble  on  a  pre-emptive  knock-out  first 
strike. 

I  say  today  that  we  must  have  a  crash 
program  to  make  our  country  again  supreme 
on  the  sea.  It  Is  essential  to  the  survival  of 
freedom  that  the  United  States  control  the 
sealanes  of  the  world  for  peace.  This  can 
he  done  only  with  a  nuclear  navy. 

Nothing  I  have  said  In  support  of  a  revital- 
ized navy  should  be  taken  in  neglect  of 
our  nations  air  power.  With  our  superior 
technology  and  organlxatlon  we  can — if  only 
we  will — control  the  alrlanes  of  the  world  and 
even  pp*<^-  And  we  can  control  It  for  peace. 
Weakness  In  keeping  abreast  of  new  develop- 
ments in  air  technology  could  invite  national 
disaster  through  continued  aggression  by  the 
other  side  in  countless  brush-fire  wars. 
Should  the  aggressor  renounce  nuclear  war- 
fara— as  the  Axis  Powers  did  with  respect  to 
gas  warfare  In  World  War  n — and  move  with 
their  vast  preponderance  of  land  forces  Ln 
Southeast  Asia  or  Europe  we  oould  not  win 
without  superior  air-power.  We  would  Invite 
aggression  and  be  defeated. 

Of  courae  we  need  a  highly  mobile,  trained 
Army  that  can  be  rushed  as  a  deterrent  to 
future  aggression.  But  without  command  of 
the  sea  and  the  air  it  would  be  hopeless  to 
try  to  stem  the  tide  of  aggression. 

On  Ssptember  38.  1970  and  again  on  Oc- 
tober 8.  1070.  the  late  Chairman  Mendel  Rlv- 
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era  warned  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  of  the  Soviet  threat.  Mr.  Rivers  quoted 
at  length  from  a  letter  be  had  received  from 
Vice  Admiral  Blckover,  the  father  of  the  nu- 
clear submarine.  In  connection  with  the  ris- 
ing strength  of  the  Soviet  navy  the  Admiral 
had  written: 

"If  history  teaches  anything  It  Is  surely 
that  weakness  Invites  attack;  that  It  takes 
but  one  aggressor  to  plunge  the  world  Into 
war  against  the  wishes  of  dozens  of  peace 
loving  nations — If  the  former  Is  militarily 
strong  and  the  latter  are  not." 

Admiral  Rlckover  also  made  the  Interesting 
observation  that  the  only  one  of  Stalin's 
treaties  that  the  Soviets  did  not  break  was 
the  notorious  Nazi-Soviet  treaty.  Simply  be- 
cause the  Soviets  feared  the  strength  of  Hit- 
ler's armies.  As  we  move  Into  the  "Era  of 
Negotiations"  proclaimed  by  the  President  In 
his  Inaugural  Address,  it  Is  useful  to  remem- 
ber that  the  Soviets  understand  the  arlth. 
metic  of  power  They  vrtll  honor  their  com- 
mitments to  the  extent  that  they  fear  to  pro- 
voke a  powerful  America. 

The  only  way  to  prevent  World  War  rn  and 
the  nuclear  holocaust  which  would  destroy 
civUlzatlon  Is  for  out  country  today  to  main- 
tain superior  military  strength.  We  can  pre- 
vent war  and  preserve  the  peace  for  a  fraction 
of  what  It  would  cost  to  flgbt  a  nuclear  war 
which  no  nation  covild  win. 


BIO  CrriKS  NEED  TO  OFF  LARGER 
SHARE  OP  ANTIPOLLUTION  FUNDS 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18.  1971 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 9.  In  an  effort  to  assist  the  cities  and 
States  of  America  finance  their  much- 
needed  waste  treatment  faculties.  I  in- 
troduced legislation  In  the  House  which 
would  provide  for  an  Increase  In  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  grants  to  States  and  cities 
for  the  construction  of  waste  treatment 
facilities.  The  bill  which  I  am  sponsor- 
ing. H.R.  4010.  would  Increase  the  Fed- 
eral share  In  meeting  construction  costs 
from  30  or  50  percent  to  a  full  70  per- 
cent. 

The  Sunday.  February  14,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  carried  an  excellent  article 
describing  the  need  for  Increased  pollu- 
tion control  assistance  to  America's  ma- 
jor cities.  The  article  follows. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  article  I  would 
like  to  enter  a  table  in  the  Record  which 
provides,  accurate  through  November  30, 
1970,  data  on  the  distribution  of  Fed- 
eral waste  treatment  facilities  construc- 
tion grants.  The  table  clearly  indicates 
that  the  money  simply  is  not  going  to  the 
areas  of  greatest  need  or  to  the  areas 
where  the  greatest  pollution  exists: 
Bra  Crms  Mat  Orr  Lacobi  Sues  or 
Airnpoixtrnoi*  Caxz 
rBy  Robert  J.  Havel) 

WASHiNCTorc — Antipollution  dollars,  which 
have  been  flowing  rather  freely  of  late,  have 
been  going  down  the  wrong  drains.  There  are 
stirrings  In  Congress  to  redirect  that  flow. 

As  late  as  1968.  the  flow  was  only  a  trickle 
because  Congress  and  presidents  were  long 
on  promises  but  short  on  performance.  But 
the  spigot  opened  wider  last  year  as  concern 
for  the  environment  and  presidential  poli- 
tics grsw. 

Now.  Prssldent  Nixon  Is  proposing  t2  bil- 
lion a  year  as  the  federal  share  of  a  three- 
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year.  $12-bllUon  program  for  construction  of 
waste-treatment  facilities. 

Sen.  Edmund  S.  Mtiskle  of  Maine,  the 
leading  but  unannounced  frontrunner  for 
the  Democratic  presidential  nomination, 
wants  the  federal  government  to  kick  in  $2.6 
billion  a  year  for  a  five-year,  26-bllllon  pro- 
gram. 

The  main  problem  Is  the  allocation  for- 
mula. 

Cities  simply  haven't  been  able  to  come 
up  with  the  matching  money — 70%  of  the 
total  cost  of  construction  In  Cleveland's  case. 
The  federal  money,  therefore,  has  not  gone 
to  the  big  cities,  where  the  people  and  the 
poUuUon  are,  but  to  amaUer  communities 
where  the  construction  Is  often  used  for  In- 
dustrial development  rather  than  pollution 
control. 

Prom  the  start  through  Nov.  80,  1970, 
federal  grants  for  water-pollution  control 
for  10,916  projecte  have  totaled  $1,959,101,- 
888,  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
reports. 

The  total  cost  of  the  10,916  projects  is 
astUnated  at  more  than  $8  billion,  which 
includes  local  money. 

However,  only  8J%  of  this  money  has 
gone  to  cities  with  more  than  250.000  popu- 
lation, although  22%  of  the  people  in  the 
United  States  Uve  In  cities  this  size. 

A  staff  member  of  Muskle's  pollution  sub- 
oommlttee  frankly  admitted  that  neither 
the  Nixon  nor  the  Muskle  proposals  would 
greatly  ease  the  cities'  problems. 

"The  program  has  been  underfunded  and 
undermanned  from  the  begrlnnlng."  he  said. 
"We  started  behind,  and  now  we're  farther 
behind." 

Nixon's  proposal  would  require  the  states 
and  communities  to  pick  up  at  least  60%  of 
the  cost  of  treatment  facilities. 

Muskle's  plan  would  enlarge  the  federal 
share  to  as  much  as  60%,  If  the  problem 
Is  approached  on  a  river  basin  basis. 

This  simply  isn't  enough,  the  mayors  of 
Atlanu  and  Detroit  told  Muskle  last  week. 
Those  cities  are  under  180-day  orders  to  stop 
pollution,  as  Cleveland  1b. 

The  dtles  can't  clean  up  In  180  days,  the 
mayors  said,  or  even  In  180  weeks. 

They  recited  results  of  a  study  by  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  on  the  needs  of 
1.105  commxxnltles  and  sewer  districts  that 
serve  95  million  people. 

The  total  needs  of  these  1,105  unlU  were 
estimated  at  $33  billion  to  $37  billion  over 
the  next  few  years. 

Ohio's  total  needs  were  set  at  about  $1.2 
billion,  Cleveland  at  $485  million. 

TtM  mayors  recommended  that  the  federal 
government  pick  up  as  much  as  75%  of  the 
oo«  of  the  projects.  The  Muskle  committee 
staffer  said  the  senator  was  kicking  the  Idea 
around. 

In  the  House.  Rep.  Charles  A.  Vanlk.  D-22. 
Cleveland,  introduced  legislation  asking  that 
the  federal  government  provide  up  to  70% 
oT  the  cost  of  waste  treatment  facilities. 

ClUng  Nixon's  campaign  for  his  $6-bUllon 
revenue-sharing  plan.  Vanlk  said: 

"The  demand  for  $6  bUUon  In  matching 
funds  completely  washes  out  the  promise  of 
$5  billion  In  revenue  sharing." 

Ohio  Is  a  revealing  example  of  how  the  big 
cities  have  gotten  short  shrift  under  the 
present  setup.  Prom  fiscal  1968  through  fiscal 
1971,  which  ends  Jime  30,  Ohio  has  been 
allocated  $111.4  mllUon  for  construction 
grants. 
A  report  by  the  Muskle  subcommittee  says : 
"In  Ohio  (through  1969),  58%  of  waste- 
treatment-facUlty  funds  have  been  distrib- 
uted to  serve  one-quarter  of  the  state's  popu- 
lation, which  lives  in  counties  under  100,000 
population." 

Another  gripe  of  the  cities  and  states  has 
been  that  the  federal  government  has  not 
put  Its  money  where  Its  promise  was. 

Because  for  five  years  appropriations  have 
fallen  abort  of  authorizations,  many  com- 
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munltles  went  ahead  and  built  laclUtles  on 
their  own.  They  assumed  the  federal  govern- 
ment would  reimburse  them  for  the  federal 
share.  They  were  wrong. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  es- 
timates projects,  now  Ln  various  stages  and 
worth  $1.5  billion,  will  be  eligible  for  reim- 
bursement. Of  this  amount,  $300  million  Is 
due  communities  and  states  for  plants  al- 
ready In  operation. 

Ohio  this  year  was  allocated  $51.5  mlUlon. 
Of  this  nearly  $11  million  was  for  reimburse- 
ments. 

Under  the  current  pollution-control  pro- 
gram, which  expires  June  30,  Cleveland  has 
received  reimbursements  of  $536,238  for 
planning  tuid  engineering. 

Improvements  now  under  way  at  the 
Cleveland's  Easterly  Treatment  Plant  will 
cost  $6.6  million. 

Of  this  amount,  says  Cleveland  Utilities 
Director  WUUam  S.  CasklU,  $600,000  has  been 
allocated  to  Cleveland  by  the  federal  govern- 
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ment  through  the  Ohio  Water  Development 
Authority,  which  sets  state  priorities  and 
handles  the  federal  money. 

The  state  has  made  a  $6-milIlon,  20-year 
loan  for  the  remainder  of  the  Cleveland 
need. 

Ohio  did  get  a  break  last  week  when  Wil- 
liam D.  Ruckelshaus,  head  of  EPA,  ruled  that 
the  state's  loan  arrangement  qualified  as  a 
matchlng-Iunds  program. 

This  entitles  the  state  to  50%  matching 
money  from  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Previously, 
because  the  loans  did  not  qualify  as  a  match- 
ing program,  projects  could  receive  only  30% 
in  matching  money. 

What  this  means  Is  that  Ohio  and  Its 
communities  will  now  have  to  put  up  $51.6 
million  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  $51.5 
million  in  federal  funds  allocated  to  the 
state. 

Under  the  30-70  setup  the  state  and  cities 
would  have  had  to  raise  $119  million  to  get 
the  $51.5  million  in  federal  money. 


TABU  1  > 


Population 

Nunrixrot 
prajecU 

Percent  of 

projects 

(cumulative) 

Federal 
grants 

Percent  ot 

tranU 

(cumuietive) 

Less  than  2.S00                    

5,251 

4&1 
62.4 
74.7 
86.0 
91.5 
95.4 
97.1 
911 
100.0 

284,900,992 
208,471,117 
244,305,475 
353,  534.  885 
236, 690. 006 
252,127,967 
140,763.242 
77,564,933 
160,743,236 

14.5 

2.500to  5.000        

r.5M 

25.2 

5.001  to  10,000                

1.335 

37.6 

10  001  to  25.000                 

1,235 

55.7 

25.001  to  50.000        

608 

67.8 

50  001  to  125,000              

422 

80.7 

125  001  to  250  000                          

187 

87.8 

250  001  to  500.000                   

104 

91.8 

500,001  and  over 

210 

100.0 

Total 

»10,916  . 

«  1, 959, 101, 853  .. 

>  status  ol  granb  as  of  Nov.  30. 1970. 

<  Estimated  cost  ol  10,916  projects  Is  $8,039A40i35. 

>  Includes  approximately  $170,000,000  supplemental  funds  from  EDA  and  ARC 

Source:  Records  of  Evaluation  and  Resource  Control  Branch,  Division  of  Facilities  Construction  and  Operstien.  EPA. 


TRIBUTE     TO     WISCONSIN     STATE 
REPRESENTATIVE  JOSEPH  SWEDA 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

or   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18.  1971 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Members 
of  the  House  will  know,  all  too  often  In 
political  life  the  most  workmanlike  of 
legislators  receives  the  least  amount  of 
publicity. 

That  fact  is  no  more  true  in  the  House 
than  it  is  In  the  Wisconsin  Legislature 
where  I  spent  almost  7  years. 

Occasionally  a  thoughtful  ano  percep- 
tive member  of  the  journalistic  profes- 
sion will  publicly  note  the  behind  the 
scenes  influence  of  one  of  those  quiet 
workers  in  the  legislative  vineyard.  It 
gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  In- 
sert in  the  Record  a  portion  of  a  recent 
column  by  the  dean  of  Wisconsin  State 
house  capitol  correspondents,  John  Wyn- 
gaard,  noting  the  rise  of  Influence  of  an 
old  friend  and  fellow  legislator  who  has 
contributed  much  to  the  welfare  and 
progress  of  northern  Wisconsin,  State 
Representative  Joseph  Sweda. 

The  excerpt  from  this  column  appeared 
in  the  Green  Bay  Press-Gazette,  and  fol- 
lows: 

iNsmz  THB  Capitol 

(By  John  Wyngaard) 
A  young  man  to  watch  in  the  Democratic 
Assembly  majority  Is  Joseph  Sweda,  a  rising 


figure  In  his  caucus  as  the  newly  choeen 
speaker  pro  tempore,  meaning  that  he  is 
one  of  the  top  leadership  circle. 

At  the  age  of  44,  Sweda  Is  starting  his  fifth 
term  from  the  preponderantly  rural  district 
composed  of  Lincoln  and  Taylor  Counties. 
Sweda  is  one  of  the  comparatively  few  Demo- 
crats who  Is  solidly  entrenched  according  to 
consistent  performance  In  a  rural  district, 
as  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  is  chairman  of 
the  Taylor  County  Board,  an  ol&ce  represent- 
ing higher  prestige  In  local  politics  than 
membership  in  the  legislature  Ir  most  in- 
stances. 


NIXON  THE  BOLD 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18.  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  best  analyses  I  have 
read  of  the  President's  state  of  the 
Union  message,  is  that  by  Joseph  Alsop 
entitled  "Nixon  the  Bold." 

As  is  Mr.  AIsop's  habit,  he  has  dug 
beneath  the  surface  and  produced  a  truly 
thoughtful  comment  on  the  President's 
messsige  to  the  Congress.  I  Include  the 
article  at  this  point  In  the  Record: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  25,  1971] 
NiZON  THK  Bou> 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

The  President's  message  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  was  genuinely  remarkable.  In  many 
rather   fundamental   ways,  in  fact,  it   was 
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bolder  and  more  Innovktlng  th&n  anything 
heard  rrom  a  President  since  the  time,  nearly 
40  years  ago.  when  FranUln  D.  Roosevelt  was 
putting  the  country  on  a  new  course. 

Before  defense  of  this  high  claim  for 
the  President,  a  short  history  of  the  message 
and  Its  ideas  Is  in  order.  To  begin  with 
Richard  M.  Nlzon  knew  enough  about  the 
subject  to  think  the  U^.  government  had 
ceased  to  work  very  well,  even  before  he  took 
ofllce.  His  experience  In  office  strongly  con- 
firmed that  conviction. 

The  first  symptom  of  the  root-and-branch 
character  of  the  resulting  Nixon  approach 
was  the  Family  Asalstance  Plan,  Intended  to 
Junk  the  whole  ghastly  welfare  system. 
If  FAP  ever  paoses  this  will  certolnly  prove 
to  be  a  tar  more  radical  meaaure  than  most 
people  suppose.  The  end  result,  in  fact.  wUl 
be  public  welfare  mainly  federally  adminis- 
tered, on  the  pattern  of  the  Social  Security 
system. 

This  was.  and  Is,  a  centralizing  measure, 
therefore.  It  had  to  be,  for  no  other  solution 
seemed  practical.  But  the  President's  real 
objection  to  the  present  system  was  to  what 
may  be  called  "governess  government."  Here 
was  where  be  wanted  the  main  restructuring; 
and  he  therefore  set  all  sorts  of  people,  no- 
tably George  Shultz.  Robert  Finch  and  John 
Ehrllchman,  to  work  out  what  should  be 
done. 

The  really  climactic  moment  was  last  June, 
when  three  crlUcally  Important  meetings 
were  held  at  San  Clemente  on  three  succes- 
sive days.  At  the  first  meeting,  the  President 
adopted  the  Keynealan  theory  of  the  so-called 
■full  employment  budget.'"  He  also  decided 
on  a  thorough-going  revision  of  the  whole 
t^t  systen>.  Including  adoption  of  the 
value-added  tax.  But  this  latter  step  will  be 
attempted  later. 

At  the  second  meeting,  the  President  ruled 
that  the  rundown  of  national  defeiue  had 
gone  far  enough,  and  ordered  a  somewhat 
more  generous  defense  budget.  And  at  the 
third  meeting,  the  President  decided  on  very 
bold  restruoting  of  the  federal  government 
Itself,  plus  equally  bold  restructuring  of  the 
dealings  between  the  federal  government 
and  the  states  and  local  governments. 

Under  the  headings,  "reform"  of  the  fed- 
eral apparatus  on  functional  lines,  and 
•revenue-sharing"  by  the  federal  government 
with  the  sUte  and  local  governments,  the 
laat  two  propoaals  above- listed  were  the  main 
themes  of  the  President's  message  on  Friday. 
They  are  so  much  bolder  and  more  innovat- 
ing than  anything  offered  since  the  early 
New  Deal  days,  simply  because  these  stepa. 
If  taken,  will  add  up  to  really  enormous, 
truly  structural  changes. 

From  the  later  years  of  Roosevelt  to  date, 
the  great  changes  and  reforms  have  always 
been  conceived  as  though  they  were  poul- 
tices— to  be  applied  externally,  and  here  and 
there  as  the  need  arose.  It  Is  not  going  too 
far  to  say  that  two-thlrda  of  the  existing  fed- 
eral apparatus  Is  no  more,  at  bottom,  than 
an  agglomeration  of  theae  poultices. 

The  reform — poultices,  particularly,  have 
also  been  designed,  without  exception,  on  the 
basic  principle  of  "governess  government." 
This  Is  the  principle  that  the  federal  bu- 
reaucracy always  knows  best,  and  bureau- 
crats must  therefore  have  power — especially 
money  power — to  require  the  states,  cities 
and  other  bodies  to  do  things  the  proper  way. 

But  let  the  scales  drop  from  your  eyes  for 
a  moment  and  look  at  the  record.  In  the 
period  In  question,  this  country  has  repeat- 
edly addressed  Itself  to  Its  vast  social  prob- 
lems. In  each  case,  the  social  problem  being 
tackled  cried  out  for  attention.  Literally 
hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  have  been 
spent  trying  to  solve,  or  at  least  to  ameliorate. 
these  social  problems. 

But  with  all  this  dlrely  needed  and  well- 
intentioned  effort,  and  after  all  these  vast 
expenditures,  the  social  problems  being 
tackled    have   actually   grown   much   worse, 
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with  almost  no  exceptions.  Hence  the  gist  of 
the  President's  message  may  be  given  a& 
followa. 

"Let  us  get;  rid  of  a  lot  of  the  poultices 
( as  they  are  described  above ) .  Let  us  put 
the  federal  government  together  again,  on 
strictly  functional  lines.  Then  let  us  get  rid 
of  the  whole  idea  of  governess  government,  as 
far  as  this  Is  now  possible. 

"Let  us  give  the  states  and  local  govern- 
ments as  much  money  as  we  can,  to  solve 
their  own  problems  as  beat  they  know  how 
And  let  the  main  check  on  these  state  and 
local  governments  be  the  voters  who  elect 
them.  Instead  of  bureaucrats  here  In 
Washington." 

The  only  trouble  with  this  Is  that  Ameri- 
can liberals  are  deeply  attached  to  governess 
government. 


MASSACHUSETTS  IS  HONORED  BY 
A  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
BAR  ASSOCIATION 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or    ICASSACHUSCTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  18,  1971 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted and  honored  that  a  constituent 
of  mine  from  the  Third  Congressional 
District  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Robert 
William  Meserve,  has  been  nominated  as 
the  president-elect  of  the  American  Bar 
Association. 

Mr.  Meserve  has  had  a  most  distin- 
guished career  at  the  bar.  Mr.  Meserve 
received  his  AJB.  degree  from  Tufts  Col- 
lege in  1931  and  the  LL3.  degree  from 
Harvard  University  Law  School  in  1934. 
Prom  1936  to  1941,  Mr.  Meserve  was  the 
assistant  U.S.  attorney  in  Boston.  During 
that  time  he  was  also  a  lecturer  at  the 
Boston  College  Law  School. 

After  his  years  of  service  as  an  assist- 
ant U.S.  attorney,  Mr.  Meserve  returned 
to  his  position  as  an  associate,  and  sub- 
sequently a  partner,  in  the  distinguished 
Boston  firm  of  Nutter,  McClennan,  and 
Pish. 

During  the  Second  World  War,  1943- 
46,  Mr.  Meserve  served  as  a  lieutenant  in 
the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve. 

The  professional  and  academic  attain- 
ments of  Mr.  Robert  W.  Meserve  are 
extraordinar>'.  Prom  1961,  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Bar  Examiners  and  since  1964,  has  been 
secretary  of  that  prestigious  five-man 
group.  Mr.  Meserve  has  served  for  several 
years  as  a  lecturer  in  trial  practice  at  the 
Harvard  Law  School.  In  the  years  1936- 
40,  Mr.  Meserve  was  a  member  of  the 
School  Committee  in  Medford,  Mass. 
Subsequent  to  that  time  he  was  an  alder- 
man in  the  same  city. 

Mr.  Meserve  has  served  his  alma 
mater.  Tufts  University,  as  a  member 
and  subsequently  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees.  For  a  number  of  years 
he  has  been  vice  president  of  the  New 
England  Medical  Center  hospitals. 

Mr.  Meserve  was  a  very  distinguished 
and  innovative  president  of  the  Boston 
Bar  Association  and  a  most  devoted 
chairman  of  the  Standing  Committee  on 
the  Federal  Judiciary  of  the  American 
Bar  Association. 

Mr.  Meserve.  a  member  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  was  elected  as  a  member  of  the 
prestige-laden    American    Academy    of 
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Arts  and  Sciences  and  was  the  regent 
and  subsequent  president.  1968-69.  of  the 
American  College  of  Trial  Lawyers. 

Robert  William  Meserve  married 
Gladys  E.  Bwenson  In  1936.  Their  chil- 
dren. Roberu  Ann,  William  Oeorge. 
Richard  Andrew.  John  ESlc,  and  Jeanne- 
Marthe,  are  all  following  In  the  path  of 
distinguished  and  devoted  service  which 
their  father  has  followed  during  his  en- 
tire carrer. 

I  Itnow  that  I  speak  for  the  entire  con- 
gressional delegation  of  Massachusetts 
and  Indeed  for  all  of  the  people  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  when 
I  express  particular  delight  in  the  elec- 
tion of  Robert  Meserve  as  the  president 
of  the  Bar  Association  since  Mr.  Meserve 
Is  the  first  lawyer  from  Massachusetts  to 
serve  in  this  exalted  capacity  since  1898. 

Mr.  Meserve  will  take  oflBce  as  the 
president  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion in  August  1972.  Mr.  Meserve  will  fol- 
low Mr.  Leon  Jaworskl  of  Houston,  who 
will  become  president  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  in  August  1971. 

The  bar  of  Massachusetts,  the  people 
of  Waltham.  Mass..  and  the  countless 
friends  of  Mr.  Robert  Meserve  are  proud 
of  the  new  honors  which  he  has  brought 
to  himself,  his  family,  his  profession,  and 
his  Commonwealth. 


MAYOR  RICHARD  J.  DALEY  AD- 
DRESSED CHICAGO  ASSOCIATION 
OP  COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRY 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18.  1971 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  February  11,  1971.  in  an  address  be- 
fore the  67th  annual  meeting  of  the  Chi- 
cago Association  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry, Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley  enu- 
merated Chicago's  1970  accomplish- 
ments and  outlined  the  city's  goals  for 
the  coming  decade.  I  feel  that  we  in 
Chicago  can  be  proud  of  the  advance- 
ments that  our  city  has  made  in  recent 
years — years  that  have  been  extremely 
dlfflcult  ones  for  most  of  our  Nation's 
urban  areas.  I  also  believe  that  we  can 
look  ahead  to  the  next  decade  with  opti- 
mism, for  the  program  outlined  by  the 
mayor  is  indeed  a  plan  for  progress. 

I  am  inserting  a  copy  of  the  mayor's 
address  In  the  Record  to  call  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  I  believe  they 
win  find  it  l)oth  interesting  and  informa- 
tive: 

Remarks  bt  Mayor  Richard  J.  Dalbt 

The  people  of  Chicago  have  demonstrated 
in  their  comparatively  brief  134  years,  that 
"I  will"  Is  more  than  a  mere  motto — It  is  the 
progressive  spirit  of  the  people  of  that  city. 

Certainly  the  men  and  women  present  here 
today  represent  a  tradition  of  leadership 
that  has  been  a  prime  factor  In  making  Chi- 
cago a  great  urban  metropolis. 

Chicago  is  a  great  city  because  of  the  con- 
tributions of  all  Its  citizens. 

There  Is  no  better  evidence  of  this  than 
the  contribution  the  representatives  of  com- 
merce and  Industry  have  made  to  the  econ- 
omy of  this  city  down  through  the  years. 

For  example,  as  John  Gray  has  pointed 
out — our  rate  of  unemployment  Is  about  half 
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the  national  average — a  genuine  testimonial 
to  the  strength  of  the  city's  commercial  and 
industrial  enterprise. 

Comparatively  we  are  In  an  enviable  posi- 
tion, but  In  Chicago  that's  not  good  enough. 
Earlier  this  week,  with  16  other  mayors — 
Democratic.  Republican,  and  Independent,  I 
appeared  before  a  Senate  Committee  to  urge 
passage  of  a  bill  that  would  provide  Govern- 
ment financing  for  hiring  thousands  of  the 
unemployed  during  a  recession.  These  work- 
ers could  be  used  to  fill  public  service  needs 
tn  such  areas  as  environmental  quality, 
health  care,  housing,  neighborhood  Improve- 
ments, recreation  and  other  programs.  A 
similar  bill  was  passed  by  the  Houses  of  Con- 
gress In  the  last  session,  but  vetoed. 

This  kind  of  public  service  employment 
should  not  be  Just  stop-gap  employment — 
make-work  Jobs  In  which  the  worker  simply 
marks  time  untu  the  economy  Improves. 
Public  service  employment  should  generate 
real  Jobs  and  real  training  where  the  work- 
er can  see  advancement  opf>ortunltle8  In  per- 
manent employment  In  private  Industry. 

Next  month,  working  with  the  national  ad- 
ministration, we  will  launch  a  program  In 
which  commerce  and  Industry  will  be  asked 
to  Join  to  give  Jobs  to  returning  veterans 
from  Vietnam. 

Employment  Is  a  first  requisite  for  a  thriv- 
ing city. 

But  In  order  for  a  person  to  work.  In  order 
for  business  and  commerce  to  prosper,  there 
must  be  high  standards  for  basic  services. 

To  reach  the  goals  that  have  been  pro- 
jected before  you  today,  we  must  continually 
improve  the  basic  services,  such  as  police  and 
tire. 

The  police  department  has  received  ap- 
proval of  an  application  for  a  $4  million 
Federal  grant  to  construct  new  area  head- 
quarters on  the  near  west  side.  Site  studies 
are  being  conducted  for  a  new  area  head- 
quarters on  the  north  side  and  a  new  police 
training  academy. 

During  1970  there  were  3,500,000  calls  to 
the  police  emergency  number.  This  represents 
one  call  for  service  every  eight  seconds.  To 
handle  this  tremendous  volume,  the  police 
are  expanding  the  number  of  radio  channels 
and  adding  new  equipment  and  more  police 
dispatchers.  This  will  speed  up  police  assist- 
ance to  all  residents. 

Completion  In  1971  of  a  clty-wlde  radio 
satellite  system  will  permit  the  assignment 
of  more  motorized-foot  patrols  In  every 
neighborhood.  These  receiver-transmitter  sta- 
Uons  will  relay  radio  messages  between  the 
communications  center  at  headquarters  and 
officers  In  cars  and  on  foot  equipped  with 
portable  radios   throughout   the   city. 

Where  other  cities  are  having  difficulty  In 
recruiting,  Chicago  had  approximately  4,700 
young  men  taking  the  civil  service  examina- 
tion for  patrolmen  a  few  months  ago. 

The  department's  seven-month  recruit 
training  program  has  been  serving  as  a 
prototype  for  other  cities  and  Is  being  hailed 
IS  a  major  break-through  In  police  training. 
In  addition,  more  than  two  thousand  mem- 
bers of  the  department  are  enrolled  In  the 
training  extension  program — leading  to  a 
professional  certificate. 

In  1971  another  step  In  creating  a  career 
police  force  will  be  taken  when  executive 
development  training  will  be  provided  for  all 
oommand  officers. 

Biforale  In  the  Chicago  Police  Department  Is 
lUgh.  It  Is  becoming  the  most  professional 
police  force  In  the  Nation. 

Last  year,  the  Fire  Department  began  pro- 
viding ambulance  service  In  the  model  cities 
&reas.  Eight  new  ambulances  were  added  to 
the  Are  department's  fleet  and  Model  Area 
residents  are  being  trained  as  ambulance  at- 
tendants. A  career  in  the  fire  department  will 
be  available  to  these  model  area  residents. 

This  year  the  entire  ambulance  service  has 
been  expanded  to  provide  removal  service  to 
all  citizens. 
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Also  this  year  the  fire  department  Is  ex- 
panding Its  data  processing  systems  so  that 
inspections  can  be  analyzed  with  reports  of 
fires.  Thla  technique  will  make  it  possible  to 
provide  service  where  It  is  needed  the  most 
and  to  Inspect  those  buildings  which  require 
inamedlate  attention. 

Meanwhile,  eight  sites  for  fire  stations  have 
been  selected  lor  submission  to  the  city 
council.  The  multl -company  stations  are  part 
of  the  recommendations  being  mipiemented 
in  the  Maatmau  report  which  Is  helping  the 
department  keep  up  to  date. 

Over  the  year&  the  board  of  health  role  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  conununlty  has 
vastly  expanded.  Where  once  the  city  health 
department  wab  primarily  ooncerned  with 
preveutmg  communicable  disease,  and  en- 
lorcing  ordlnanceu,  it  is  now  providing  to 
those  who  cannot  aSord  private  care  the 
kind  of  health  services  that  the  family  doctor 
provides. 

For  example,  by  April  Ist,  the  Grand  Bou- 
levard community  wiU  have  a  weU-st&tled 
comprehensive  health  center  which  has  been 
developed  in  cooperation  with  Provideut  hos- 
pital, in  addition,  ground  la  being  broken 
this  month  ol  the  nrst  two  of  an  eventual 
seven  community  health  centers.  These  cen- 
ters wiU  cost  a  total  of  11  miUion  dollars. 
They  will  be  located  in  Uptown,  Woodlawn, 
iNoruh  Kenwood,  Pllsen-Lower  West  Side,  the 
near  iNorthwest  Side,  near  North  and  Engle- 
wood. 

The  Board  of  Health  is  planning  and  de- 
veloping these  centers  with  maximum  com- 
munity involvement,  seeking  counsel  from 
the  people  themselves  as  to  the  kind  of 
service  they  want.  In  other  health  programs 
scheduled  for  this  year,  the  board  is  Inaugu- 
rating a  new  Immunization  program  for  pre- 
school children  at  15  urban  progress  centers 
which  will  be  open  during  evening  hours, 
when  working  parents  will  be  able  to  take 
their  children  to  the  clinics. 

A  new  program  of  decentralizing  the  treat- 
ment of  lead  poisoning  has  been  launched 
and  children  are  being  examined  at  14 
neighborhood  clinics.  Previously  such  treat- 
ment was  available  only  at  the  municipal 
contagious  disease  hospital. 

In  a  few  weeks,  the  Board  of  Health  will 
announce  the  details  of  a  comprehensive 
drug  control  program. 

Using  highly  sophisticated  laboratory 
techniques  and  equipment,  the  Board  of 
Health  Is  carrying  on  an  Intensive  testing 
and  control  program  designed  to  assure 
that  the  city's  food  and  water  supply  is  free 
of  contamination  from  mercury  and  other 
polluting  elements. 

Already  In  1970  we  have  established  two 
new  mental  health  outix»ts  in  Rogers  Park 
and  In  Chatham.  The  Board  of  Health  Is 
considering  their  expansion  into  full  mental 
health  facilities.  There  are  now  sixteen 
neighborhood  mental  health  clinics. 

In  recognition  of  Its  outstanding  efiec- 
tivenees,  the  city's  rodent  control  program 
has  Just  been  given  a  grant  of  $1,636,000 
from  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare.  The  new  grant  will  permit  the 
continuation  of  a  nationally-recognized 
health-educator  aides  program.  In  the  past 
year  health  educator  aides  have  given  guid- 
ance and  counsel  on  general  health,  housing 
hygiene  and  related  problenis  to  more  than 
38,000  Inner  city  families. 

Also  contributing  to  the  health  and  en- 
vironment of  the  dty  Is  the  quality  of  our 
sanitation  program.  This  week,  night  time 
shuttling  of  refuse  over  our  expressways  to 
landfill  Bites  In  the  southeast  section  of  the 
city  will  be  discontinued.  We  expect  complete 
elimination  of  all  landfill  dumping  In  the 
next  few  weeks.  This  accomplishment  Is 
being  made  possible  by  the  operation  of  the 
1,600  ton  northwest  Incinerator  at  Chicago 
and  Kenton — the  largest  plant  of  this  kind  In 
the    world.    This    plant   features    the    most 
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efficient  air  poUutlon  control  devices  avail- 
able. 

In  1971  the  Department  expects  to  re- 
move more  than  100,000  abandoned  vehicles 
from  city  streets.  Under  a  new  program  In 
which  derelict  vehicles  were  towed  directly 
to  crushing  machlnea,  93,000  vehicles  were 
removed  from  the  streets  last  year.  The  pro- 
gram will  mean  that  the  city  will  be  able  to 
keep  up  with  the  number  of  cars  abandoned 
each  year. 

New  reflectorlzed  green  and  white  street- 
name  signs — designed  for  better  visibility — 
will  be  installed  on  all  boulevards  and  major 
arterial  streets  throughout  the  city  in  the 
next  few  months. 

The  Bureau  of  PH^restry  Is  placing  special 
emphasis  on  the  control  of  Dutch  elm  dis- 
ease. During  1971,  more  than  60.000  diseased 
and  damaged  trees  will  be  removed,  and  35,- 
OOO  new  trees  will  be  planted. 

Tree  removals  wUl  steadily  decrease  while 
plantings  Increase  and  a  balance  will  be 
reached  within  the  next  five  years.  To  speed 
up  the  removal  of  five  thousand  tree  stumps, 
the  city  Is  Initiating  contracts  with  private 
firms  to  Join  the  city  crews. 

Very  shortly  the  department  wUl  begin  Its 
pedestrian  loop  mall  study  by  closing  certain 
loop  streets  to  vehicular  traffic.  Tests  will  be 
made  to  determine  the  economic  eSect  the 
air  and  noise  poUutlon  that  will  occur  on 
those  streets  upon  which  the  traffic  Is  di- 
verted. 

This  spring  the  Department  will  also  be- 
gin marking  streets  for  a  comprehensive 
18-mlle  system  of  bicycle  routes. 

As  these  programs  Indicate,  we  are  actively 
concerned  with  the  quality  of  our  environ- 
ment. In  July,  1970,  new  laws  became  effec- 
tive which  greatly  limited  the  surphur  con- 
tent of  fuels,  outlawed  the  burning  of  gar- 
bage and  trash  in  boilers,  prohibited  leaf 
burning  and  set  more  stringent  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  incinerators.  By  the  end  of  the 
year  the  Impact  of  the  enforcement  of  these 
laws  was  evident.  The  yearly  average  of  sur- 
phur dioxide  for  1970  measured  point  03 
parts  per  million — a  50  percent  reduction 
over  the  1969  yearly  average.  Much  has  been 
written  about  the  clean-up  of  London's  air. 
The  1970  sulphur  dioxide  average  for  London 
stood  at  point  05  parts  per  million — 67  per- 
cent higher  than  Chicago.  Sulphur  dioxide 
levels  In  the  month  of  January  of  this  year 
averaged  point  023  parts  per  million.  In  Jan- 
uary of  last  year  the  average  was  point  06 
parts  per  million. 

We  can  look  forward  to  a  further  reduction 
In  sulphur  dioxide  levels  for  Chicago  as  the 
sulphur  content  In  fuels  are  reduced  to  a 
one  percent  limitation  in  1972. 

There  also  was  a  12  percent  reduction  In 
particulate  matter  emissions  In  1970  over 
1969.  TTie  restrictions  on  Incinerators  which 
went  Into  effect  the  first  of  this  year,  will 
help  to  lower  the  content  of  soot,  ash,  and 
other  matter  put  Into  the  air. 

Last  week  we  met  with  supermarket  and 
Independent  grocery  managers,  and  this  week 
we  met  with  the  manufacturers  of  soaps  and 
detergents  and  tL.ey  assured  us  that  very 
shortly  now  all  packages  in  the  stores  will 
carry  the  proper  labeling  as  required  by  our 
ordinance.  And  right  now,  the  stores  In  Chi- 
cago carry  low-phosphate  detergents  which 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  ordinance  and 
which  will  help  reduce  the  pollution  of  our 
lake  and  streams.  Many  cities  are  following 
our  example  and  we  have  urged  the  State 
and  the  Federal  Congress  to  pass  similar 
legislation  designed  to  save  and  purify  our 
water  resources. 

Significant  steps  have  been  taken  in  pre- 
serving our  waterways  A  rlverbank  cleanup 
and  beautlficatlon  program  was  begiin  last 
summer  with  more  than  50  Chicago  river 
property  owners  making  Improvements  by 
removing  debris.  The  program  will  be  ex- 
panded to  Include  more  property  owners  on 
the  north  and  south  branches  of  the  river. 
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To  furth«r  prevent  pollution  and  flooding, 
the  flrat  deep  tunnel  system  replacing  oom- 
blnatlon  sewers  will  be  completed  by  the  end 
of  the  year  under  Lawrence  Avenue.  The 
Metropolitan  Sanitary  DUtrlct  la  carrying  on 
similar  projects. 

Last  Tuesday  we  submitted  to  the  city 
council  a  recently  completed  study  to  be 
used  aa  the  basis  for  modernizing  our  cur- 
rent antl-nolse  onllnance.  The  study  makes 
recommendations  concerning  levels  of  nolaes 
from  vehicles.  Including  cars,  trucks,  motor- 
cycles and  construction  equliHnent.  Also. 
noise  from  air  conditioners  and  power  mow- 
ers, as  well  as  noise  emanating  from  Indus- 
trial zones  bordering  on  residential  areas. 

The  Department  of  Environmental  Con- 
trol will  reconunend  an  ordinance  for  the 
control  of  asbestos  pollution. 

Auto  emissions  will  be  further  analysed 
and  uses  of  converters  on  city  vehicles  will 
be  evaluated  toward  recotnmending  legisla- 
tion governing  auto  emissions.  A  joint  study 
undertaken  by  the  Departments  of  Streets 
and  Sanitation  and  Public  Works,  to  be  com- 
pleted In  1971.  wUl  outline  soUd  waste  dis- 
posal practices  for  the  city  up  until  the  year 

aooo. 

We  are  trying  to  make  Chicago  a  model 
city  and  the  rejuvenation  of  our  inner  city 
areas  through  the  model  cities  program  will 
help  us  achieve  our  goal.  We  are  proud  of  the 
projects  Initiated  In  the  first  yeax  of  this  pro- 
gram. Model  cities  has  given  employment  to 
more  than  3,500  persona— 81  percent  of  whom 
live  In  ttie  model  cities  neigbborboods.  We 
bava  offered  career  opportunities  for  residents 
through  service  as  health  aides,  educational 
aides  and  as  subprofesslonals  In  a  wide  range 
of  service  categories.  The  police  department 
has  hired  400  community  aides  who  perform 
non-arrest  functions.  By  accenting  the  serv- 
ice side  of  the  police  department,  they  are 
slowly  building  a  better  relatlonahlp  between 
the  community  and  the  police. 

Model  cities  has  established  a  free  break- 
fast program  in  37  schools,  serving  more  than 
13,000  youngsters.  In  the  first  year,  14  day 
care  centers  have  been  established  and  53 
foster  day  care  homes  have  been  Instituted 
which  provide  a  variety  of  supplementary 
services. 

To  stimulate  economic  development,  87 
model  neighborhood  businesses  have  been 
furnished  with  management  assistance 
through  a  non-profit  corporation. 

The  model  cities  efforts  In  education  have 
been  rewarding  and  are  offering  opportuni- 
ties to  the  youngsters  and  their  parents  aa 
the  model  area  schools  become  closely  iden- 
tified with  the  community  and  Its  residents. 

All  of  these  programs  were  laiuiched  In 
the  past  year  and  their  steady  expansion  In 
1971  will  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  cltlaens — which  will 
contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  entire  elty. 

Further  In  the  field  of  education,  the  pub- 
lic building  commission  will  build  twenty 
new  schools  including  8  new  high  schools 
One  elementary  school  Is  completed  and 
seven  of  these  new  model  educational  facili- 
ties are  now  under  construction.  Most  of  the 
balance  will  be  started  this  year.  The  new 
schools  are  not  only  good  physical  structures 
but  they  will  contain  facilities  for  the  most 
modem  concepts  In  education.  Including 
magnet  and  specialized  schools.  The  com- 
mission also  Is  building  a  skill  center  at  39th 
and  Wabash  which  will  be  operated  by  the 
city  college  system  for  manpower  training. 
This  will  be  a  unique  institution  training 
students  for  a  specific  occupation  for  which 
there  Is  a  demand. 

The  commission  has  also  started  construc- 
tion of  the  Audy  Homes — a  modem  juvenile 
facility  urgently  needed. 

I  would  Uke  to  emphasize  that  all  these 
programs  have  already  been  financed  by 
bond  Issues,  model  cities,  other  Federal 
grants,  and  on-going  programs  by  depart- 
ments. With  the  exception  of  schools  they 
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will  nut  represent  any  addltloosal  costs  to  the 
taxpayer. 

The  city  has  carried  on  far-reaching  pro- 
grams involving  every  aspect  of  local  govern- 
ment and  urt>an  life  without  affecting  Its 
fiscal  Integrity.  According  to  Dun  and  Brad- 
street,  the  city's  overall  per  capita  debt  as  of 
August.  1970,  amounted  to  tl77.00  compared 
with  an  average  of  9336.48  for  all  cities  of 
over  SOO.OOO  population  Chicago  bad  a  net 
debt  of  tSl.ia  per  capita  compared  with  the 
average  of  •306.40.  The  second  lowest  of  all 
cities  with  a  population  of  over  500,000.  The 
ratio  of  Chicago's  overall  bonded  debt  to  as- 
sessed and  full  valuation  Is  the  lowest  of  all 
cities   of   over   500,000   population. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  In  the  past 
ten  years  Chicago's  real  estate  taxes  have 
been  less  than  most  of  the  suburbs  around 
It.  In  1970,  out  of  40  representative  suburbs, 
Chicago  ranked  36th  m  the  amount  of  taxes 
paid.  When  one  takes  into  account  that 
many  suburbs  do  not  offer  the  extensive  serv- 
ices the  city  does — the  only  conclusion  Is 
that  Chicago  property  owners  have  one  of 
the  lowest  tax  burdens  of  any  munlcipcUlty. 
Every  Indication  Is  that  city  property  tax 
owners  will  continue  to  pay  less  taxes  than 
most  suburbs. 

We  have  maintained  that  record  because 
we  have  insisted  that  all  departments  utilize 
the  most  modern  administrative  practices 
and  mechanized  equipment.  For  example,  our 
purchasing  department  won  the  national 
award  by  the  American  City  magazine  for 
introducing  an  outstanding  new  concept  In 
purchasing  management.  This  new  concept 
Is  called  guaranteed  maintenance  for  life  or 
life-cycle  costing.  This  Is  a  contract  for 
equipment  which  covers  the  original  cost  of 
the  item  plus  the  total  cost  of  maintenance 
during  Its  lifetime.  Under  this  new  concept 
the  city  over  the  past  six  years  has  saved 
approximately  M  million  dollars. 

This  system  has  been  adopted  by  the  De- 
fense Department. 

In  1971  the  city  will  be  totally  computer- 
ized on  all  purchasing  activities  and  Inven- 
tories throughout  our  84  warehouses. 

In  all  departments  the  city  has  used  com- 
puters to  support  their  activities.  For  exam- 
ple, an  optical  scanner  reads  water  bills. 
There  is  almost  Instant  visual  acceas  to  In- 
formation stored  in  the  data  center  In  re- 
^>onse  to  Inquiries.  In  a  similar  fashion, 
video  and  remote  terminal  devices  are  used 
In  the  building  department.  In  1071,  the  use 
of  such  advanced  computer  techniques  will 
be  extended  to  appropriation-budgetary  ac- 
counting. Through  the  use  of  present-day 
technology,  we  are  meeting  the  demands  of 
the  citizenry  for  more  and  better  services 
and  we  are  providing  those  services  with 
greater  e£Sclency  and  economy  than  ever 
before. 

One  of  the  most  dllBoult  problems  facing 
cities  Is  the  question  of  housing.  In  the  past 
ten  years  local  government  agencies  have 
been  responsible  for  the  oonstructlon  of  133,- 
000  new  housing  units.  At  the  same  time  we 
have  torn  down  53.000  substandard  dwel- 
lings. We  need  a  far  greater  supply  of  new 
housing — especially  for  low  and  moderate  In- 
come families.  We  are  In  a  squeeze  In  a  sense, 
because  the  Federal  Oovernment  and  this 
city  administration  believe  in  strict  code  en- 
forcement to  eliminate  substandard  build- 
ings. On  the  other  hand  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment has  not  provided  the  resources  to 
nuance  the  very  programs  they  have  estab- 
lished to  stimulate  the  increase  of  housing. 
For  example,  model  cities  asked  for  a  thou- 
sand reservations  from  the  F.H-A. — and  was 
given  twenty-five. 

In  one  area  of  housing.  boweTsr,  we  have 
made  progress.  Under  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram we  have  built  homes,  schools,  health 
service  faclUtlefl.  shopping  centers  and  hare 
created  recreatloa*!  areas.  In  renewal  activ- 
ity In  the  last  four  years,  9,000  new  homes 
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and  apartments  were  added  to  our  housing 
inventory. 

This  year  1.100  housing  imlts  will  be 
biuit  In  Hyde  Park-Kenwood  and  450  units 
of  pre-fabrlcated  •  •  •  construction  at  37th 
and  Cottage  Orove.  In  the  past  year  the 
department  of  urban  renewal  conveyed  34 
acres  of  renewal  areas  and  approved  sale  for 
another  90  acres  for  a  total  return  o( 
•  13.200.000. 

We  are  awaiting  favorable  action  by  the 
Federal  Oovernment  In  providing  the  re- 
sources necessary  to  fill  the  urgent  need  for 
housing  and  we  are  prepared  to  launch  a 
far-reaching  program  for  housing  In  the  his- 
tory of  Chicago. 

And  yes — we  do  anticipate  the  future 
which  will  see  a  new  crosstown  expressway 
which  creates  a  new  highway  while  refur- 
bishing the  communities  along  its  path.  We 
prepare  for  the  removal  of  the  bUghtlng  ele- 
vated structure  and  the  extension  of  the  loop 
subway  system  to  the  new  McCormlck 
Place — the  Hancock  Center  and  the  ex- 
panded Chicago  Circle  Campus. 

We  are  planning  to  build  eight  park  and 
ride  facilities  to  give  the  people  of  Chicago 
and  the  metropolitan  area  more  economical 
and  swifter  mass  tram^jwrtatlon.  I  am  happy 
to  report  that  passenger  volume  on  the  Dan 
Ryan  and  Kennedy  Expressways  are  passing 
expectations.  They  are  not  only  saving  rid- 
ers money  but  are  helping  to  reduce  conges- 
tion. We  look  for  further  use  of  Midway  Alr- 
I>ort  even  as  O'Hare  Feld  is  being  modernized 
to  keep  up  with  the  rapid  expansion  and 
changes  of  aviation. 

We  also  are  going  to  build  1.500  new  units 
of  housing  for  senior  citizens.  We  are  going 
to  construct  seven  junior  college  cam- 
puses ...  a  new  central  library  and  eight 
neighborhood  branch  libraries.  We  are  go- 
ing to  renovate  Navy  Pier  as  a  port  and 
recreational  facility.  And  we  arc  going  to 
achieve  our  long  dreamed  of  plan  to  con- 
solidate the  railroad  terminals  and  open  itp 
hundreds  of  acres  south  of  the  Loop  for  re- 
development. 

We  also  are  looking  forward  to  a  new  State 
constitution  which  we  all  worked  to  pass. 

Because  of  the  passage  of  the  1970  Illinois 
Constitution,  we  will  enter  a  new  era  of 
local  government  authority  and  responsi- 
bility. The  grant  of  home  rule  power  to 
cities  Is  a  sharing  of  the  State's  sovereignty 
with  that  unit  of  government  closest  to  the 
people — city  government.  It  will  mean  great- 
er authority  to  tailor-make  solutions  to  local 
problems.  It  will  give  us  the  opportunity  to 
develop  a  more  equitable  revenue  system. 
The  new  Intergovernmental  cooperation  sec- 
tion will  permit  several  municipalities  to 
join  In  bulk  purchasing  thus  saving  money 
and  better  serving  citizens  throughout  the 
Chicago  area.  In  short,  home  rule  will  mean 
better  government,  more  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  people.  To  that  end  we  are  pre- 
paring to  Implement  these  powers  that  will 
be  available  to  us  on  July  I. 

What  we  do  In  this  coming  year  to  Imple- 
ment the  new  constitution  may  directly  affect 
our  citizens  and  our  economy  for  generations 
to  come  and  and  It  will  call  for  sound 
legislative  and  twJmlnlstratlve  Judgment. 

Our  recommendations  should  be  based 
on  the  recognition  that  we  must  bring 
Oovernment  closer  to  the  people  in  their 
neighborhoods.  This  Is  not  new.  The  city 
already  has  neighborhood  oonununlty  con- 
servation boards,  lu'ban  progress  advisory 
councils,  model  cities  councils,  neighbor- 
hood cleanup  commlttles.  police  community 
advisory  committees,  and  corrections  ad- 
visory committees. 

For  years  we  have  sent  our  mobile  oflSce 
of  Inqxilry  and  Information  Into  the  vari- 
ous neighborhoods  so  that  Information  and 
complaints  could  be  taken  on  the  spot. 

We  also  have  many  city  services  with 
offices  In  neighborhoods.  Under  the  model 
cities    program    we    will    be    building    four 
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multi-service  centers  where  all  of  the  serv- 
ices are  available  In  one  location — right  In 
the  neighborhood. 

All  neighborhood  organizations  have  had 
fg^y  access  to  city  departments — and  to 
tlje  mayor's  office — to  voice  their  views, 
tbelr  complaints  and  their  suggestions. 

There  are  many  ways  of  measiulng  the 
vitality  ol  a  city.  Chicago  has  more  active 
neighborhood  organizations  than  any  major 
city  in  the  United  States.  They  have  staffs, 
pl^anlng  consultants,  highly  developed  pro- 
enuns  and  loyal  memberships.  They  are 
continually  striving  to  make  their  neigh- 
borhoods better.  This  Is  the  most  positive  evi- 
dence that  the  city  has  a  future — for  peo- 
ple do  not  organize  In  this  way  if  tiiey  in- 
tend to  leuve  the  city — If  they  do  not  have 
pride  In  their  neighborhoods — and  In  their 

city- 
Show  me  a  city  where  neighborhood  or- 
o&lsstlons  or  individuals  are  not  advocat- 
ing and  fighting  for  a  greater  share  of  city 
programs,  for  greater  participation  In  lo- 
cal government — and  I  will  show  you  a  city 
without  programs — without  membership. 
Wben  delegations  stop  coming  to  my  of- 
fice, to  city  council  meetings,  or  to  public 
hearings,  that  will  be  the  signal  that  they 
lost  confidence  In  the  future  of  Chicago. 

like  Mr.  Gray.  I  will  make  a  prediction. 
This  will  never  happen — for  our  greatest  re- 
source Is  the  people  of  Chicago  and  the 
future  Is  theirs. 


NEW   ATTITUDE    NEEDED   TOWARD 
RUSSIA 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18.  1971 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
interesting  observations  were  made  re- 
cently by  Col.  Irving  Salomon,  a  distin- 
guished Californian  who  is  a  student  of 
communism  and  a  former  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations.  I  am  pleased  to  share 
with  my  House  colleagues  the  following 
article  from  the  San  Diego  Union  written 
by  Colonel  Salomon : 

New  Attitude  Needed  Toward  Russia 

lam  Irritated  at: 

1.  The  members  of  the  Congress  and  others 
who  still  think  that  all  la  sweetness  and 
Ught  In  our  relaUonshlp  with  the  Soviet 
Onion;  who  feel  that  the  cold  war  Is  sub- 
siding and  that  we  should  offer  the  Soviets 
the  warm  hand  of  friendship. 

2.  Our  Department  of  State  that  continues 
Its  docile  passlveness  In  the  face  of  the  ob- 

lous  machinations  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Why 
ire  they  blandly  accepting  the  constant  pin- 
pricks which  are  more  like  switchblade 
stabblags? 

3.  The  Administration  that  Is  mercilessly 
paring  our  military  requirements,  blinding 
iMelf  to  the  Soviet  Union's  vast  escalation  In 
nearly  all  phases  of  military  readiness.  Has 
It  lost  sight  of  one  essential  truism — diplo- 
macy, to  be  successful,  must  be  backed  by 
military  might? 

The  only  element  that  the  Kremlin  fears 
U  military  strength,  even  !f  only  psychologi- 
cal. Still  our  government  feels  we  can  argue 
with  them  from  a  weak  position — an 
absurdity. 

No  one  should  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  cold  war  with  Russia  still  exists.  In  fact. 
it  Is  colder  In  some  re«i)ect8. 

This  Is  best  attested  to  by  Moscow  using 
every  conceivable  device  to  belittle  our  Inter- 
national efforts,  and  at  the  same  time  build- 
ing up  Its  own  prestige. 

The     examples     are     everywhere — Soviet 
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strength  In  the  Mediterranean,  and.  In  the 
visible  future.  In  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
Kremlin's  all-out  efforts  In  West  Germany, 
where  we  were  formerly  entrenched;  In 
Vietnam;  the  continued  support  to  North 
Vietnam  and  categorical  refusal  to  assist  uu 
In  our  peace  efforts,  and.  perhaps,  above  all, 
in  the  Middle  East. 

If  Russia  can  obtain  the  Suez  Canal,  she 
will  continue  to  undercut  our  efforts  for  li 
peaceful  settlement. 

Actually,  there  Is  considerable  doubt  that 
Moscow  wants  peace,  preferring  to  continue 
chaos  111  the  Middle  East  to  the  disadvantage 
c.f  the  United  States. 

Russia  is  using  the  SALT  talks  as  a  delay- 
ing device  and  deliberately  preventing  any 
progress  there  by  u.s. 

"There  are  suitable  responses  for  these 
assaults. 

Our  government  should  be  flexible  and 
capable  of  meeting  any  Issue. 

It  should  change  In  Its  atUtude  on  military 
spending.  One  of  the  best  and  most  essential 
investments  our  government  can  make  Is  to 
maintain  our  military  supremacy.  Americans 
are  willing  to  pay  more  taxes  because  needed 
competing  military  expenditiires  Is  like  In- 
surance. 

The  State  Department  should  cease  being 
so  docile  and  obliging.  It  should  study  ways 
to  alter  Its  policy  and  apply  the  same  tactics 
cf  aggression  that  the  Soviets  do. 

As  a  suggestion,  almost  none  of  Russia's 
satellites  have  any  distinct  warmth  and 
loyalty  toward  the  Soviet  Union,  so  what 
would  we  lose  by  Instructing  our  envoys  to 
try  to  stir  up  a  hornet's  nest  for  them? 

Would  It  be  unwise  to  let  Russia  know  that 
we  would  help  China  In  the  Slno-Sovlet  con- 
flict? Would  it  hurt  the  U.S.S.R.  If  we  were 
to  sabotage  the  SALT  meeting? 

While  these  may  not  be  wholly  practical 
suggestions,  the  brains  of  the  newly  reorga- 
nized Department  of  State  should  be  picked 
to  find  new  ways  and  means  of  Injecting  into 
the  Soviet  Union  some  of  her  own  medicine. 

What  can  we  lose  under  the  current  dis- 
tressing circumstances?  Among  other  things, 
our  govermnent  would  lessen  the  concern  and 
wrath  of  Its  knowledgeable  citizenry. 


POSSIBLE  CONFUSION  IN  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION'S REVENUE-SHARING 
PROPOSALS 


HON.  WILUAM  D.  FORD 

or   ICICHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  18.  1971 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  great  gap  of  information  that  sepa- 
rates Mr.  Nixon  and  his  administration 
from  the  rest  of  the  country  concerning 
the  proposed  Federal  revenue  sharing  is 
a  particularly  difficult  obstacle  for  Con- 
gress to  overcome. 

Consideration  of  Mr.  Nixon's  proposal 
must  be  made  on  the  basis  of  comprehen- 
sive and  accurate  information;  informa- 
tion the  administration  has  not  supplied. 
As  Mr.  Nixon's  supersalesmtinship  is  be- 
ing applied  through  the  media  to  State 
and  local  officials  trying  to  convince 
them  of  the  merits  of  revenue  sharing. 
Congress  awaits  the  details  of  the  pro- 
p>osal. 

One  of  the  privileged  few  who  have 
been  given  information  directly  from  an 
administration  source — in  this  case  the 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education — found 
that  Mr.  Nixon's  delay  in  revealing  his 
proposal  is  the  result  of  conflicting  pel- 
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icies  in  the  administration.  Peter  Milius, 
writing  in  the  Monday,  February  15, 1971, 
edition  of  the  Washington  Post,  indicates 
that  the  administration  is  somewhat  con- 
fused about  revenue  sharing.  For  while 
Mr.  Nixon  was  proposing  a  relaxation  of 
the  regulations  governing  the  distribu- 
tion of  Federal  moneys,  during  its  first  2 
years  in  oflSce,  the  Nixon  administration 
"has  sought  not  to  relax,  but  rather  to 
tighten  regulations  governing  at  least 
two  major  Federal  education  programs." 

I  include  the  article  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  : 

NncoN  AND  Education  :  Record  and  Rhetoric 

Don't  Match 

(By   Peter   MlUus) 

President  Nixon  may  be  right  In  saying 
that  the  present  "wide  array  of  overlapping 
.  .  .  contradictory"  narrow-purpose  federal 
programs  In  domestic  fields  Is  In  great  need 
of  repair.  At  the  very  least.  In  proposing  that 
these  programs  be  consoUdated  Into  broader- 
purpose  block  grants  to  the  states,  with  fewer 
strings  attached,  he  has  hold  of  a  powerful 
political  issue.  A  subtitle  In  last  month's 
budget  message  put  that  issue  succinctly,  In 
big  capital  letters  that  no  opponent  could 
fall  to  see  or  understand.  "Revenue  Shar- 
ing," It  proclaimed  "Returning  Power  to  the 
People." 

Tet  at  least  In  one  domestic  field,  educa- 
tion, the  President's  call  for  reversal  of  the 
tide  that  has  made  power  Sow  toward  Wash- 
ington contained  some  Ironies.  The  Presi- 
dent Is  saying  now  that  federal  regulations 
and  guidelines  ought  to  be  relaxed,  on  the 
theory  that  state  and  local  officials  know 
best  how  to  spend  the  money  at  their  dis- 
posal. Thus  he  noted  that,  while  current 
"statutes  routinely  purport  to  prohibit  fed- 
eral 'control'  of  education,  they  surely 
impede  local  control."  Yet  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration, during  Its  flrat  two  years  In  office, 
has  sought  not  to  relax,  but  rather  to  tighten 
regulations  governing  at  least  two  major  fed- 
eral education  programs.  And  Its  reasoning 
has  been  precisely  the  opposite  of  the  rea- 
soning advanced  last  month.  Its  view  has 
been  that,  without  tighter  controls,  state 
and  local  officials  would  continue  to  "waste" 
federal  funds. 

In  his  budget  message  the  President  said 
that,  "more  than  any  other  federal  activity, 
the  school-aid  programs  of  the  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation reflect  the  excesses  of  the  categorical 
(narrow-purpose)  grant  system."  He  noted 
that  the  Office  of  Education  now  administers 
"over  100  separate  grant  programs,"  and  said 
that  "the  maze  of  set-asides,  speclail  condi- 
tions, prlarltles,  plans  and  approvals  for 
these  grants  Is  bewildering  to  states  and 
local  school  districts  alike."  Worse,  he  ob- 
served, "Federal  aid  is  often  provided  for 
needs  and  purposes  which  have  already  been 
addressed  by  state  legislation,  yet  the  states 
are  tinable  to  transfer  or  convert  the  fimds 
to  other  purposes  that  are  going  luiserved." 

As  his  answer  to  these  problems  Mr. 
Nixon  announced  that  he  will  ask  Con- 
gress to  consolidate  these  mjrrlad  old  pro- 
grams Into  five  new.  simpler  ones,  providing 
funds  for  the  disadvantaged,  for  the  han- 
dicapped, for  vocational  education,  for 
"schools  In  areas  effected  by  federal  activ- 
ities" (Impact  aid),  and  for  "general  sup- 
port" (textbooks,  laboratory  equl;xnent, 
other  miscellaneous  items) .  This  reform,  the 
President  said,  would  "provide  support  for 
educational  activities  In  broad  areas  where 
the  federal  government  has  developed  strong 
Interests  .  .  .  over  the  years."  However,  he 
added  at  the  same  time  "the  states  wovilrt 
have  discretion  as  to  how  they  would 
accomplish  each  of  these  major  purposes." 
The  Implication  was  that  they  lack  such  dis- 
cretion now. 

The  Irony  of  all  this  is  that  the  states 
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already  have  great  discretion — and  th»t  the 
Nixon  administration  has  b«en  saying  for  two 
years  that  in  some  flelda  at  least,  they  oaght 
to  have  lees. 

As  one  example,  there  Is  at  least  one  old 
federal  program  that  already  seems  exactly  to 
flt  Mr.  Nixon's  new  speclflcatlons.  It  la  Title 
I  of  the  1965  Elementary  and  Secondary  Ed- 
ucation Act.  at  $1.5  bllUon  this  year  the 
largest  of  all  OE  programs,  accounting  alone 
for  almost  a  third  of  the  whole  OE  budget. 
The  money  Is  distributed  to  school  districts 
according  to  how  many  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren they  serve.  The  only  requirement  Is 
that  they  spend  It  only  on  these  children,  and 
as  an  extra,  to  help  them  catch  up.  All  fur- 
ther decisions — as  to  whether  they  spend 
It  on  teachers  or  textbooks,  reading  or  math 
for  example — are  theirs  alone  to  make. 

Title  I.  like  so  many  of  OE's  other  current 
programs,  is  a  legacy  of  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration, one  of  Ita  proudest  accomplish- 
ments from  Great  Society  days.  The  trouble 
with  it.  as  Mr.  Nixon  hlmaelf  observed  In 
his  education  message  last  March;  la  that 
it  has  "not  raeaaurably  helped  p>oor  chil- 
dren catch  up."  Proponents  say  this  Is  be- 
cause state  and  local  offlclals  have  misspent 
the  money,  used  it  In  unimaginative  ways, 
spread  It  too  thin,  and  often  spent  It  on  all 
children  rather  than  Just  on  the  poor.  Thus 
for  two  years  the  Nixon  administration  has 
been  doing  something  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration— partly  for  fear  of  being  accused 
of  encroaching  on  local  prerogatives — failed 
to  do;  It  has  tightened  and  warned  that  It 
will  enforce  Title  I  regulations. 

One  of  these  regulations  (on  "compara- 
bility") reaches  down  to  the  tiniest  details  of 
school  management,  further  than  the  fed- 
eral government  has  ever  moved  before.  Its 
purpose  Is  to  make  sure  that  Title  I  funds 
are  Indeed  spent  on  extras  for  poor  children 
It  requires  that  local  school  boards  first 
spread  all  of  their  non-Title  I  money  out 
evenly,  local  and  state  money  as  well  as  fed- 
eral, so  that  services  to  all  pupils  In  all 
schools  In  any  one  grade  are  "comparable." 
The  boards  may  then  add  their  Title  I 
money  on  top  Just  In  poor  schools.  The  com- 
parability rule  does  not  assume  that  state 
and  local  offlclals  are  somehow  less  fallible 
than  federal  offlclals.  If  anything.  It  as- 
sumes the  reverse.  The  rule.  If  enforced,  will 
require  a  major  redistribution  of  resources 
in  many  local  school  districts. 

The  problem  with  Title  I.  and  the  prob- 
lem posed  by  federal  revenue-sharing  gen- 
erally Is  how  to  reconcile  a  federal  purpose 
with  local  and  state  control.  The  Nixon  ad- 
ministration has  faced  the  same  problem  on 
a  smaller  scale  In  the  field  of  vocational 
education  Federal  appropriations  for  voca- 
tional programs  used  to  be  pretty  much 
what  Mr.  Nixon  now  says  he  wants^lump- 
•sum  grants  to  the  states  to  spend  as  they 
saw  flt.  In  1968.  however.  Congress  changed 
that.  Its  finding  was  that  the  states  were 
spending  too  little  money  on  the  segments 
of  the  population  most  in  need  of  vocational 
training.  Its  response  was  to  rewrite  the  law. 
divide  the  money  up.  and  require  that  fixed 
shares  be  spent  each  year  on  such  groups  as 
the  poor,  the  handicapped,  and  those  who 
had  left  high  school  with  few  marketable 
skills. 

Th«  administration  has  not  yet  determined 
whether  to  keep  or  abandon  these  "set- 
asldes"  In  the  consolidation  bill  it  will  send 
to  Congress.  Its  problem  was  clearly  put  in 
a  memo  last  fall,  from  presidential  assistant 
John  D.  Ehrllchman  to  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Secretary  Elliot  L.  Richardson. 
The  memo.  Intended  to  elicit  policy  propos- 
als In  the  vocational  field,  contained  six 
questions  One  was.  "How  can  federal  voca- 
tional education  programs  best  serve  as  a 
catalyst  for  reform  m  the  often  moribund 
state  vocational  educational  agency  without 
violating  the  principles  of  the  New  Federal- 
lam?" 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Nixon  declared  once  before.  In  his 
education  message  to  Congress  last  March, 
that  "I  am  determined  to  see  to  it  that  the 
flow  of  power  In  education  goes  toward,  and 
not  away  from,  the  local  community.  The 
diversity  and  freedom  of  education  In  thl-s 
nation,  founded  on  local  administration  and 
state  responsibility,  must  prevail  "  Yet  the 
President  also  said,  in  that  same  message, 
that  he  was  not  going  to  seek  "major  new 
expenditures"  for  education  until,  as  he  put 
It.  "we  gain  a  new  confidence  that  our  edu- 
cation dollars  are  being  wisely  Invested  to 
bring  back  their  highest  return  In  social 
benefits,  and  .  .  .  provide  some  uisurance 
that  those  funds  contribute  toward  funda- 
mental reform  " 

How  to  reform  and  not  Interfere?  That  Is 
the  question. 

Mr.  Nixon  said  In  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  last  month  that  "I  reject  the  pa- 
tronizing ide.^  that  government  in  Washing- 
ton is  Inevitably  more  wise,  more  honest  and 
more  efficient  than  government  at  the  local 
or  state  level  .  .  The  Idea  that  a  bureau- 
cratic elite  In  Washington  knows  best  what 
Is  best  for  people  everywhere  and  that  you 
cannot  trust  local  government  Is  really  a 
contention  that  you  cannot  trust  people  to 
govern  themselves."  That  Is  the  politics  of 
his  proposal.  It  is  also  an  oversimplification. 

When  the  President's  bill  Is  sent  to  Con- 
gress. It  will  have  strings  attached  to  funds: 
his  own  Commissioner  of  Education  said  as 
much  last  week.  Meanwhile,  it  Is  enough  to 
say  that  the  President's  rhetoric  and  his 
record  do  not  match 


February  19,  1971 


MARY   A.    WOODFORD.   VERMONT'S 
VOICE  OP  DEMOCRACY  WINNER 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  STAFFORD 


OF    VXKMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  18.  1971 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  pride  that  I  place  in 
the  Record  for  today  an  outstanding 
speech  by  a  fine  young  lady  from  Ver- 
mont, Mary  A.  Woodford  of  Springfield, 
who  is  the  Vermont  winner  in  the  annual 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  voice  of  democ- 
racy contest. 

Pekxdom — Ou«  HEarTAGE 

The  word  freedom  seems  to  have  become 
almost  as  hackneyed  as  the  words  relevant, 
meaningful,  viable  and  other  such  cliches 
which  abound  In  the  modem  American 
vernacular.  However,  freedom  must  not  be 
shrugged  off  lightly  nor  bandied  about  until 
It  becomes  worthless.  Throughout  history, 
men  have  fought  to  conserve  freedom:  in 
the  twentieth  century  we  also  must  see  that 
It  la  preserved. 

Rather  like  the  snake  devouring  Its  own 
tall,  the  cry  for  freedom  Is  too  often  the 
rallying  point  of  extremist  causes,  both  right 
and  left.  In  the  last  several  years,  we  have 
witnessed  the  misuse  of  this  term  by  both 
ends  of  the  political  spectrum.  In  1967,  while 
visiting  Canada.  General  Charles  de  Gaulle 
voiced  the  idea  of  a  free  and  independent 
Quebec.  In  the  past  few  months,  this  cry  has 
been  taken  up  by  radical  separatists,  who 
after  kidnapping  and  murder,  made  extor- 
tionate demands  on  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment for  the  freedom  of  political  prisoners. 
For  several  years,  the  demands  of  leftists  In 
America  have  been  listened  to  politely  by 
their  more  moderate  counterparts.  However, 
those  attempting  to  propound  more  con- 
servative  views   are   heckled   by   these   same 


radicals  who  so  urgently  espouse  unbridled 
freedom. 

Over  the  millions  of  years  that  have  passed 
since  man  appeared  on  this  planet,  he  has 
made  the  transition  from  a  primitive  cave- 
man to  the  civilized  being  we  know  today. 
Man  has  steadily  evolved  a  civilization  which 
has  consistently  Improved  the  lot  of  the  in- 
dividual. Learning  from  the  mistakes  of  gov- 
ernments, leaders  have  risen  to  Initiate  im- 
provements.  Due  to  their  efforts,  men  were 
delivered  from  the  bondage  of  serfdom  and 
the  rule  of  tyrants.  Gradually,  the  common 
man  became  educated  toward  the  Idea  of 
freedom. 

From  Its  earliest  years,  this  nation  has 
cherished  the  concept  of  freedom.  Looking 
back  today,  we  can  gay  the  American  has 
monumentally  succeeded  In  producing  a  free 
society.  Not  surprisingly,  the  system  has  had 
its  faults:  but  no  humanly-devised  institu- 
tion could  be  perfect.  All  we  can  do  is  strive 
for  constant  Improvement.  The  nation's 
faults  have  been  steadily  corrected  by  due 
process  of  law.  and.  hopefully.  Americans 
will  continue  to  erase  the  flaws  that  exist. 

It  Is  through  the  democratic  process  that 
reform  can  be  successfully  carried  out.  In 
this  manner,  tremendous  strides  have  been 
made  In  the  realms  of  universal  suffrage, 
public  education,  social  security  and  civil 
rights  to  mention  a  few.  We  must  not  give 
In  to  hysterical  nihilists  who,  while  pur- 
porting to  carry  the  banner  of  freedom,  would 
destroy  everything  that  we  have  achieved 
thus  far. 

One  of  the  Inalienable  rights  of  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  Is  the  right  to  dissent.  He  has 
the  opportunity  and  responsibility  to  work 
within  the  system  to  eradicate  the  wrongs  he 
believes  to  exist  We  have  seen  too  much  of 
this  peaceful  dissent  turn  into  riots;  we 
have  witnessed  the  very  people  who  preach 
peace,  love  and  equality  bombing  buildings 
and  destroying  property  that  does  not  belong 
to  them.  Examples  of  this  destrucUon  are 
rampant  In  many  of  our  universities  and 
colleges,  as.  for  instance,  Columbia,  Kent 
State,  and  some  universities  In  California. 

In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Axigust  3, 
1970,  S.  I.  Hayakawa.  President  of  San  Fran- 
cisco State  College,  stated.  'Prom  the  age  of 
15  on.  our  young  people,  whether  or  not  they 
have  a  bent  for  the  Intellectual  life,  are 
pushed  and  prodded  by  parents  and  teach- 
ers— and  even  more  by  community  expecta- 
tions— to  go  to  college."  Hayakawa  goes  on 
to  say  that  many  of  those  students  who  Join 
protests  and  demonstrations  never  wanted 
to  go  to  college  in  the  flrst  place:  that  they 
should  exercise  their  right  not  to  go. 

Thus  Americans  must  not  allow  the  de- 
struction of  their  heritage  of  freedom  by 
extremists  from  the  right  or  left.  Rather  we 
should  rely  on  the  nonextremlsts.  that  hu- 
man ballast  In  the  ship  of  state,  to  keep  this 
country  on  an  even  keel. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


Fehruanj  19,  1971 

RECIPE    FOR    CHARACTER:     HEAD. 
HANDS.  AND  HEART 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALnORNI.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18.  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Decem- 
ber 21,  1970,  when  the  vote  on  H.R.  14233 
to  exempt  sales  of  .22  caliber  ammuni- 
tion from  the  1968  Gun  Control  Act  was 
taken,  had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  for  H.R  14233. 

The  Record  mistakenly  has  me 
"paired"  against  the  measure.  I  support 
H.R. 14233. 


HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL,  JR. 

OP    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  February  19.  1971 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  noted 
with  great  pleasure  an  article  published 
in  the  Baltimore  News  American  of  De- 
cember 20,  1970.  which  was  devoted  to 
an  interesting  and  an  outstanding  Amer- 
ican, Mrs.  William  Reick.  Mrs.  Reick  ex- 
emplifies the  type  of  solid,  dedicated, 
hardworking  citizen  who  has,  through 
the  years,  built  this  Nation.  Mrs.  R?ick's 
late  husband  was  a  veteran  of  World  War 
I  and  a  career  military  officer.  Mrs.  Reick 
was  a  registered  nur.«c  and  a  teacJier  of 
Red  Cross  classes.  Her  interests  range 
from  history  to  current  affairs.  Mrs. 
Reick  now  helps  to  supi^ort  herself  by 
selling  a  variety  of  home  baked  goods. 
Her  reputation  as  a  cook  continues  to 
spread  through  Southern  Maryland. 

Mrs.  Reick's  self-reliance  and  deter- 
mination to  make  her  own  way  in  life 
are,  I  think,  truly  commendable  charac- 
teristics. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

RECIFE   FOR   Character:     Head,   Hands,    and 
Heart 
(By  Corlnne  P.  Hammett) 

The  old,  black  country  kitchen  coal  stove 
stlU  works.  The  date  on  the  metal  plate  says 
1931. 

The  little  white  farm  house,  like  the  stove 
Inside,  has  a  very  distant  past.  The  yard.  Just 
off  a  narrow,  black-top  road  is  rutted  and 
topped  with  brown-grey  tufts  and  twigs.  An 
old,  white  station  wagon  Is  parked  on  the 
dirt,  next  to  neatly  spaced  brick  enclosed 
circles  where  summer  flowers  bloom. 

A  snuJl.  plain,  white  sign.  Jutting  from  the 
comer  of  the  house  says  "Pattl  Reick's 
Country  Kitchen." 

And,  strange  as  it  may  seem — there  is  a 
country  kitchen  in  the  house — and  more 
often  than  not,  Pattl  Reick  will  be  in  It. 

This  time,  however.  Mrs.  William  Relck,  In 
a  spotless  pink,  white  and  green  print,  her 
white  hair  in  soft  short  curls,  glasses  perched 
OD  her  nose,  was  bending  over  a  dining  room 
table  putting  tiny  labels  on  boxes  of  rich, 
dark  brown  fruit  cakes. 

There  were  about  a  half  dozen  of  the  boxes 
on  the  table,  ready  to  be  v/rapped  and  mailed. 
Hundreds,  maybe  thousands  (Mrs.  Relck 
wasn't  sure)  had  already  been  sent  on  their 
way,  across  the  country  and  across  the  ocean. 

"Oh,  my  yes,  honey.  I  do  everything  myself. 
Help?  Where  would  I  put  them?  " 

Where,  Indeed? 

The  orderly  little  kitchen,  heated  by  the 
coal  stove  has  Just  enough  room  for  the 
stove,  another  range  a  few  years  younger,  two 
floor-to-celUng  ovens,  a  tiny  sink,  some  cup- 
boards, a  table  with  a  nut  grinder  on  one 
end,  a  professional  bakery  pastry  blender  and 
a  cement  mixer. 

And,  of  course.  Mrs.  Relck,  who  admits  to 
being  "In  my  608,"  and  adds,  "I  never  did 
learn  to  work  sitting  down." 

But.  the  cement  mixer?  "Oh,  my  yes,  it 
doesn't  crush  the  nuts,  candles  and  fruits. 
And  it  will  efficiently  mix  up  a  60  pound 
batch  of  Mrs.  Reick's  fruit  cake — theee 
recipes  are  all  my  own,  I  wouldn't  tell  a  soul 
how  to  do  It." 
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Making  3,000  pounds  of  fruit  cake  (In  five 
different  varieties)  by  Dec.  1  Isn't  tinusual 
for  Mrs.  Relck — I  don't  know  how  much  I've 
made  this  year,  I  don't  have  time  to  add  up 
all  the  orders." 

Once  the  cakes  are  baked,  and  decorated, 
she  personally  packs  them,  wraps  the  boxes 
and  loads  them  Into  her  station  wagon  for 
the  trip  to  the  post  oflBce. 

Along  with  the  cakes,  which  she  says  are 
"mostly  fruit,  nuts,  butter  and  eggs  and  can- 
dles. ...  I  don't  advise  freezing  them  be- 
cause there  is  so  little  flour  they  get  too 
moist"  .  .  .  she  also  makes,  using  old  fam- 
ily recipes,  plum  pvidding,  mince  meat,  hot 
chutney,  sweet  onion  rings,  and  peanut  and 
cashew  butters. 

The  telephone  rings  frequently  In  the 
house  In  which  she  lives  alone — her  husband 
died  tragically  in  April.  1969. 

"There  goes  that  phone  again  .  .  .  you  en- 
joy your  mince  pie  while  I  get  It."  she  com- 
mented. This  time  It  wasn't  an  order.  It  was 
a  woman  doing  some  of  her  own  baking  who 
needed  some  expwrt  advice. 

"Oh,  my  yes.  that  happens  all  the  time 
honey,  why  not  long  ago  I  answered  the 
phone  and  a  young  girl  weis  In  tears.  She'd 
made  a  lemon  pie  for  her  husband  and  the 
meringue  Just  laid  there  she  said.  So,  after 
I  asked  her  how  she'd  made  It  (too  Uttle 
sugar),  I  told  her  to  let  the  meringue  lay 
there  and  make  some  more  and  put  It  on 
top." 

But  Mrs.  Relck  Isn't  only  interested  In 
cakes,  puddings  and  pies.  Just  Inside  the 
hallway  near  her  front  door  Is  a  small  stack 
of  Congressional  Records. 

"I  subscribe  to  the  Record.  Right  now  I 
can't  keep  up  with  It.  but  I  will  read  them.  I 
think  everyone  should  read  the  Congressional 
Record  and  become  aware  of  what  Is  hap- 
pening in  the  country. 

"All  these  people  shouting  their  heads  off. 
They  should  read  and  know  what  they're 
talking  about  flrst.  Like  Vietnam,  you  can't 
Just  turn  a  switch  and  turn  it  off  ...  I  hate 
any  war  .  .  .  but  you've  got  to  do  things  the 
right  way.  Not  running  up  and  down  the 
streets,  shouting  their  heads  off. 

"Where  were  all  these  people  when  the 
agreements  were  made? 

"Oh.  yes,  I'm  very  Interested  In  history.  I 
think  everything  Is  a  Jigsaw  puzzle,  and  It 
all  flts  In.  You  have  to  know  the  before  and 
after." 

Recently  she  spoke  to  an  officers'  wives 
club  about  her  kitchen.  "They  said  I  de- 
served a  lot  of  credit  for  what  I'm  doing.  I 
told  them  no,  not  me,  my  parents  and  grand- 
parents deserve  the  credit.  They  gave  the 
heritage,  to  go  on.  this  is  the  kind  of  thing 
that  has  to  be  taught  in  childhood. 

"The  three  R's  are  O.K..  but  I  was  taught 
the  three  H's.  First,  how  to  use  my  head, 
then  to  learn  to  use  my  hands.  Hands  aren't 
Just  for  powdering  your  nose  and  feeding 
your  face,  they  are  to  serve  others  as  well. 
Then,  to  whatever  endeavor  you  set  yourself, 
you  must  add  heart.  You  can't  do  things  Just 
with  the  idea  of  Just  getting  by  .  .  . 

"And  there  are  some  other  R's  that  are  im- 
portant too.  But  parents  aren't  teaching  their 
children  these  today.  The  kids  are  demanding 
their  rights,  but  before  rights,  there  Is  this: 
reason,  responsibility  and  how  to  remember 
others.  Then  comes  your  rights  and  rewards." 

While  her  kitchen  Is  In  the  country,  Mrs. 
Relck  doesn't  Intend  to  stay  "way  back  off 
the  main  highway  .  .  .  what  I'd  real'y  like  Is 
to  have  some  businessmen  back  me  so  I  could 
open  a  small  plant  and  diversify  .  .  .  and 
sell  my  things  right  there. 

"The  trouble  now  Is  that  my  business  Is 
really  only  word-of-mouth  and  It's  season- 
al ...  I  wish  people  would  think  of  ordering 
things  for  other  holidays,  like  Easter,  or 
even  give  me  my  orders  In  July.  Big  com- 
panies usually  know  then  what  they're  going 
to  spend  for  Christmas."  .  .  .  among  her  regu- 
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lar  customers  are  several  companies  who  send 
her  fruit  cakes  and  puddings  to  their  em- 
ployees and  to  those  In  the  service  over- 
seas .  .  .  "one  of  them  Is  a  very  exclusive 
New  York  store." 

Can  she  "diversify?"  "Oh,  my  yes,  honey, 
I  make  seven  kinds  of  chicken  dinners,  from 
foreign  reclp>es  and  I  can  beat  the  socks  off 
that  Colonel  with  my  fried  chicken,  but  I 
Just  don't  have  the  time  and  the  storage  fa- 
cilities now  to  do  It. 

"My  mother  told  me  when  I  was  a  girl  that 
I  might  never  get  to  travel  around  the  world 
but  I  could  learn  something  about  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world  If  I  tried  their  way  of 
cooking. 

"I've  been  Interested  in  foreign  cooking 
ever  since.  I  have  a  lot  of  cook  books  but  I 
usuall}r  make  my  own  changes,  nine  times 
out  of  ten  I'll  Improvise." 

Mrs.  Relck  says  she  cooked  her  flrst  meal 
when  she  was  10  years  old  .  .  .  "It  was  steak, 
on  an  old  Iron  grill  on  the  coal  stove,  mashed 
potatoes  and  salad"  .  .  .  but  she's  done  a  lot 
of  things  that  took  her  out  of  the  kitchen 
too. 

"I've  done  more  things  in  my  life,  honey, 
than  I  care  to  tell  about  ...  I  was  an  R.N. 
for  a  long  time  .  .  .  during  the  Second  World 
War  I  taught  Red  Cross  classes  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  and  one  year  I  was  in  charge  of  their 
whole  campaign.  I  formed  a  political  club 
once  and  ran  It  .  .  .  no.  I  won't  tell  you  where 
it  was  or  which  side  it  was  on.  I  worked  for 
the  Philadelphia  Record  for  a  while  inside 
and  then  I  ran  to  all  the  fires. 

"My  husband  was  an  architect,  but  he  was 
also  an  artist,  I  used  to  pose  for  him  a  lot  .  .  . 
that's  my  portrait  over  there.  I  told  him  at 
the  time  that  I  looked  like  an  old  sourpuss. 
but  he  had  started  to  paint  It  from  a  passport 
picture." 

In  the  1940s  the  Relcks  were  frequently 
guests  of  Congressmen  and  foreign  ambas- 
."adors — her  husband  wa£  the  chief  archi- 
tect to  the  superintendent  of  the  Memorial 
Division.  Army  Quartermaster  Corps — "we 
had  a  reel  coterie  of  friends  then,  but  most 
of  them  are  dead  now," 

In  a  quiet,  pleasant  voice  Mrs.  Relck  re- 
lated how  her  country  kitchen  In  Calvert 
Cotmty  came  about. 

"In  1946  Bill,  he  was  a  World  War  I  vet- 
eran, had  so  much  trouble  with  his  ulcer 
that  he  had  to  resign.  He  was  too  proud  to  go 
to  Vetenanfi'  Admlndstratlon  and  aek  for 
money,  so  for  nine  years  we  lived  on  our 
savings.  Then  It  was  gone  and  I  went  to  the 
\'A  and  sala,  look  you've  got  to  save  this 
man's  life.  They  did,  but  took  half  his  stom- 
ach away  and  wired  him  back  together.  We 
couldn't  stay  in  D.C.  on  $66.15  a  month  so 
we  began  to  look  for  a  country  house. 

"In  1955  we  found  this  house.  It  was  run 
down  but  we  knew  we  could  fix  It  up  ...  so 
'A'ith  his  knowledge  and  my  strong  arms  we 
did  it. 

'"We  always  had  given  my  dark  fruit  cake 
for  Christmas  gifts,  even  to  Congressman  .  .  . 
so  I  said,  if  they  like  It  so  much,  why  not 
sell  It? 

"That's  how  It  began,  friends  told 
friends  .  .  . 

"We  went  to  the  FHA  for  a  loan  to  buy 
some  equipment  and  then  we  went  to  the 
Small  Business  Administration  for  another 
loan  to  put  in  a  cold  storage  room.  On  April 
8  we  got  the  money  and  the  next  day,  we 
were  working  under  the  corner  of  the  living 
room  .  .  .  the  man  who  had  built  the  house 
hadn't  done  a  proper  Job  with  reinforce- 
ment, but  we  didn't  know  that.  Bill  walked 
under  the  fioor  and  the  cinder  blocks  came 
apart  and  fell  on  blm  and  be  had  a  massive 
heart  attack  .  .  .  with  all  those  wires  they 
couldn't  give  him  a  heart  maasage. 

"No.  I'm  not  bitter.  It's  not  healthy  to  be 
bitter,  that's  how  resentments  grow  Into 
catastrophes.  I  feel  a  great  loss,  Lord  how  I 
miss  him  .  .  .  but  I  dont  feel  any  bitter- 
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And  she  amlled  &nd  sAid,  "I«t't  go  (k>wn 
to  the  cold  storage  room  ...  I  o«n  maJce 
cakee  aU  ye«r  and  keep  than  IndeflnlMly 
iiown  tb«r«." 

The  room  1a  reached  via  a  narrow  stairway 
from  the  kitchen.  In&lde  the  temperatiu«  is 
maintained  at  40  degrees — and  th«  pleasant 
aroma  of  fruit  nkas  llberaUy  doused  In 
rum.  brandy  aiMl  bourbon  mis  the  room. 

"I  don't  use  any  artificial  pireservaUves  or 
additives  In  any  of  my  cooking  ...  I  use 
rum.  brandy  and  boiirbon  on  the  oakea  and 
If  I  don't  sell  them  all.  I  go  back  down  In 
the  summer  and  give  them  all  anolhar  good 
spray." 

Shelves,  covered  In  bright  foil,  rise  to  the 
celling — they  were  loaded  with  fruit  oakee. 
each  tiny  package  carefuUy  wrapped,  "they 
ail  weigh  a  pound." 

Jara  of  nuts  stood  on  other  shelves  along 
with  some  freshly  made  peanut  butter,  some 
canned  totnatoea  and  peaches. 

"Tboee  are  Just  for  my  own  uce." 

Stacks  of  suppUas  were  on  other  ahelvea 
.  .  .  several  boxea  of  dates  from  Iran  stood  In 
a  comer  ...  "I  use  the  best,  thoae  are  only 
allowed  In  the  country  once  a  year  so  you 
can  Imagine  the  trouble  that  Is." 

Back  up  the  stain  again  .  .  .  "You've  got  to 
watch  your  head,  the  celling  la  low"  .  .  .  she 
talked  about  the  future-  "I  would  like  to  sell 
rhese  all  year  around,  there's  plenty  of  room 
in  the  cold  storage  room  .  .  .  the  trouble 
Is  not  many  people  even  know  there  Is  a 
Lower  Marlboro." 

Year  around  sales  would  aid  Kirs.  Relck  in 
paying  back  the  loans  she  and  her  husband 
obtained  .  .  ."Oh,  my,  honey,  one  haa  six 
years  to  go  yet." 

She  adds,  "my  things  really  ought  to  go 
over,  people  are  so  fed  up  with  the  ersatz  and 
the  artificial  .  .  .  you'd  be  surprised  what's 
In  some  of  the  food  you  buy.  But  nothing 
beats  good  honest  home  cooking.  I  learned 
as  a  child  to  cook  that  way,  I  can  even  make 
wine  If  I  have  to  ...  I'd  love  to  have 
that  plant.  I'd  give  some  of  the  men  coming 
home  from  Vietnam  jobs. 

"Someone  came  here  awhile  ago  and  want- 
ed me  to  convert  to  health  foods.  They 
bought  some  organic  dates,  at  91  15  a  pound. 
I  think  this  Is  really  Just  a  fad.  and  It's 
much  too  expensive  for  me.  But  you  don't 
have  to  cook  that  way. 

"If  people  would  learn  how  to  cook  It 
would  be  a  happier  world  ...  I  believe  a  lot 
of  Americans  go  to  bed  hungry,  they  eat 
junk,  soft  drinks,  hot  dogs,  french  fries 
...  no  wonder  our  digestion  Is  going  In  this 
country!" 

When  she  haa  a  spare  moment,  Mrs.  Relck 
likes  to  watch  television  ...  "I  go  to  sleep 
watching  It"  or  enjoying  the  Calvert  County 
countryside.  "It's  really  very  lovely  around 
here,  and  the  moonlight,  we  have  the  pretti- 
est moonlit  nights  In  the  state. 

"A  few  months  ago  I  was  crabbing  on  our 
little  pier  down  the  road  .  .  .  this  used  to  be 
a  famous  port  you  know,  a  long  time  ago. 
It  was  around  midnight  and  the  new  moon 
was  very  low,  it  reflected  in  the  water  and 
then  I  t\irned  and  looked  back  at  the  trees 
.  .  .  they  were  ablaze  with  millions  of  lights 
like  flickering  fireflies.  It  was  a  gorgeous 
sight!" 

As  she  walked  to  the  door,  she  pointed 
to    two    framed    certificates    In    the    dining 

room "I'm  real  proud  of  them.  We  won 

two  awards.  In  1967.  the  17th  annual  In- 
ternational Paper  Box  Manufacture's  Asso- 
ciation. There  were  over  4.0O0  entries  and 
only  eight  people  won  two  awards  .  .  .  for 
the  box  as  well  as  the  contents." 

She  opened  the  door  and  commented  "111 
have  to  start  early  tomorrow  and  make  some 
more  pltun  pudding. 

"Oh.  my,  yee  honey.  It'll  take  me  all  day 

.   .  .  well  come  back   again  .  .   .  you  know. 

I  put  this  plastic  on  the  door  myself  this 

year,  think  I  did  a  good  Job  too." 

The  door  wu  cloeed  and  she  went  back 
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to  her  kitchen  heated  by  the  old  coal  stove 
'  •  ■  she'd  been  a  little  embarrassed  by  that 
stove,  aha  apologised  for  not  having  it  pol- 
ished, "but  you  can't  buy  the  good  Vulcan 
polish  anymore  ..." 


February  19,  1971 


ADVICE  TO  THE  PEACENIKS 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
172— A  BiLi,  URGING  HEW  COM- 
PLIANCE IN  THE  DISTRICT 
SCHOOLS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LorisiANA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday. 
I  introduced  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 172.  a  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  Federal  officers  and  em- 
ployees residing  and  working  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  should  send  their  chil- 
dren to  the  public  schools  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  resolution  has  been  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  am  hopeful,  since  so  many  members  on 
the  committee  are  interested  in  racial 
balance,  equality  of  education,  and  the 
future  ol  the  Distnct.  that  early  hear- 
ings will  be  held  and  the  resolution  unan- 
imously adopted. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Schools.  Hugh  J.  Scott,  has 
reportedly  warned  that  a  state  of  anarchy 
exists  in  the  District's  190  schools.  51  of 
which  do  not  have  any  "other" — non- 
Negro — students  in  attendance.  At 
present,  of  the  total  student  enrollment 
of  143.763  there  are  136.364  Negroes;  60.3 
percent  of  the  "other" — non-Negro — are 
enrolled  in  14  schools,  at  which  schools 
the  "other"— non -Negro — students  con- 
stitute at  least  50  percent  of  the  enroll- 
ment. 

If  the  present  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  guidelines  and  court  nillngs 
under  which  public  education  in  my  dis- 
trict must  operate  were  to  be  equally 
applied  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
.school  system,  all  Federal  fimds  would 
be  immediately  cut  off. 

Since  many  of  the  HEW  bureaucrats, 
legislators,  staffs,  and  members  of  the 
judiciary  responsible  for  the  crisis  in 
public  education  live  or  work  in  our  Na- 
tion's Capital,  I  feel  that  they  should 
participate  in  the  war  for  egalitarianism 
for  themselves.  Adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion would  help  pave  the  way  to  HEW 
compliance  as  well  as  forced  racial  bal- 
ance in  the  District.  The  entire  country 
would  profit— at  least  by  experience 
gained  firsthand. 

In  this  way,  Washington,  D.C..  schools 
might  better  serve  our  Nation  as  a  model 
in  experimentation  and  laboratory  edu- 
cation. 

The  text  of  my  concurrent  resolution 
follows  my  remarks : 

Hocsc  Concurrent  Resolution  172 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Jtepresentativea 
itne  Senate  concurring] .  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  Congrees  that  each  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Federal  Government  who  Is  residing  and 
working  In  the  Dletrlct  of  Columbia  and  who 
has  a  child  qualified  to  attend  an  elementary 
or  secondsry  school  should  send  such  child  to 
an  elementary  or  secondary  school  In  the 
public  school  system  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or    NCW     HAJCPSHnX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  February  18,  1971 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  restraint  is 
needed  in  balancing  public  interest  In 
mlliUry  operations  in  Southeast  Asia 
with  risk  to  fighting  men  in  the  field  from 
having  the  enemy  know  too  much  in  ad- 
vance about  our  plans  and  objectives. 
Some  of  the  news  stories  of  late  have 
virtually  been  a  blueprint  of  the  tactics 
strategy,  and  objectives.  This  presents 
a  very  real  danger  to  our  fighting  men. 
The  following  remarks  by  the  able 
columnist.  Ralph  De  Toledano,  appear- 
ing In  the  Manchester  Union-Leader  on 
February  16.  1971.  are  of  interest  In  this 
connection  : 

Advicf  to  The  Pxacxniks 
(By  Ralph  De  Toledano) 

Truly,  the  American  people  are  long-suffer- 
ing. Or  else  something  has  atrophied  In  our 
moral  character.  At  another  time,  much  of 
the  country  would  be  up  in  arms  over  what 
has  been  going  on  In  Washington  and  on  the 
front  pages.  I  refer  to  the  frightening  dis- 
play of  irresponsibility  which  led  Senaton 
overcome  by  a  sense  of  their  importance, 
the  electronic  press,  and  some  newspapsn 
to  risk  the  lives  of  Americans  and  their  allies 
by  focusing  attention  on  Indochlnese  opera- 
tions which  for  standard — and  correct- 
military  reasons  were  being  kept  secret. 

One  scene  I  wlU  never  forget  U  that  of  t 
TV  newsman  shoving  a  mike  at  Defense  Sec- 
retary Melvln  Laird  and  demanding  U)  know 
the  deUlls  of  plana  on  which  there  had  been 
a  blackout  in  South  Vietnam.  If  I  were 
running  the  Communl.st  world's  Intelligence 
network,  I'd  fire  most  of  my  staff  and  rely  on 
what  I  could  read  In  the  American  press  or 
see  on  American  television.  Enough  could 
be  read  between  the  lines  of  what  our  press 
and  the  Fulbrlght  clique-claque  were  spout- 
ing to  nil  In  the  picture.  Espionage,  let  It  be 
noted.  Is  no  longer  a  Job  for  MaU  Harl.  It 
consists  of  fitting  small  pieces  of  a  jigsaw 
puzzle  together— and  Hanoi's  Intelligence 
corps  must  have  had  a  ball  as  It  picked  up 
every  little  shenanigan  of  those  who  wanted 
to  "expoee"  the  Nixon  Administration. 

It  seems  to  me  that  even  the  most  dedl- 
cited  peacenik  would  realize  that  this  wash- 
ing of  military  plans  In  public  can  only  lead 
to  the  deaths  of  Americans  and  American 
allies.  It's  as  simple  as  that,  especially  since 
the  peaceniks  assure  us  every  hour  on  the 
hour  that  they  are  fighting  for  surrender  In 
Vietnam  to  save  American  lives.  No  one  will 
know  how  many  people  are  being  killed  today 
because  the  enemy  was  forewarned  by  the 
brouhaha  In  this  country. 

Were  It  not  being  said  In  and  out  of  print 
by  some  of  Washington's  most  respected  col- 
umnists and  newsmen,  I  would  hesitate  to 
make  the  point.  But  It  has  become  obvious 
that  the  old  rules  of  political  and  Journalistic 
behavior  no  longer  apply. 

Those  who  brought  President  Johnson  low 
and  are  hoping  to  do  the  same  to  President 
Nixon  have  one  thing  in  mind.  They  truly 
want  to  see  terrible  American  defeats  In  In- 
dochina so  that  they  can  leap  to  their  feet 
In  righteous  Indignation  and  chant.  "We  told 
you  so."  Pew  of  them  know  and  none  of  them 
care  that  the  most  difficult  military  operation 
Is  one  of  planned  withdrawal.  If  the  Nixon 
.\dministratlon's  program  for  pulling  our 
combat  troops  out  of  Vietnam  Is  badly  han- 
dled, many  thousands  of  American  boys  will 
die. 

There  Is  only  one  way  to  achieve  a  safe 
pullback  and  that  Is  to  keep  the  enemy  off 
balance.  So  far  Mr.  Nixon  has  been  able  to 
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accomplish  this,  but  certain  element*  In  the 
press  and  the  Congress  are  Inexplicably  deter- 
mined to  force  him  to  tip  his  hand.  The 
President  may  have  faults,  but  lack  of  cour- 
age is  not  one  of  them.  And  so  he  will  push 
gliead  to  get  us  out  of  a  war  which  would 
have  long  since  been  won  had  not  the  peace- 
niks imposed  impossible  conditions  on  Its 
conduct. 

I  suspect  that  Richard  Nixon  must  look 
back  with  nostalgia  to  the  day  when  a  Re- 
publican Senator,  Arthur  Vandenberg.  put 
aside  his  Isolationism  and  his  partisanship  to 
support  a  Democratic  President  faced  by  tre- 
mendous foreign  policy  problems.  There  are 
no  Vandenbergs  In  the  Senate  today,  only 
Pulbrlghts  and  Kennedys,  and  McGovcrns. 
Once  upon  a  time,  politics  stopped  at  the 
water's  edge — but  no  longer.  And  so  Mr. 
Nixon  must  cope  with  a  highly  complex  sit- 
uation overseas  and  a  highly  nasty  one  at 
home.  If  he  tries  to  explain  to  the  American 
people  what  is  going  on,  he  Is  accused  of  play- 
ing politics.  If  he  remains  silent,  then  he  is 
iccused  of  trying  to  keep  the  American  peo- 
ple In  the  dark. 

There  are  enough  adult  Americans  today 
who  served  In  the  armed  forces  to  understand 
Just  what  the  Roman  holiday  of  press  spe- 
culaUons  did  to  us.  But  these  Americans  have 
remained  silent  I  wonder  why.  Many  of  them 
have  sons  In  Vietnam — sons  who  may  be 
killed  because  of  what  has  been  happening 
here.  I  would  like  to  know  why  they  have 
not  bombarded  the  Senate  and  their  local 
press  with  Indignant  denunciations. 


'CONTRA  COSTA  COMMUNITY  FO- 
RUM ON  LOCAL  NEEDS  AND  NA- 
•nONAL  PRIORITIES" 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or    CAUrORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  18,  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  a 
forum  was  held  in  my  district  to  discuss 
the  Issue  of  national  priorities  smd  the 
need  to  reevaluate  our  present  system  of 
priorities  to  better  serve  their  community 
and  their  Nation. 

The  forum's  sponsors  recently  sent  me 
a  report  of  the  proceedings  which  I  feel 
may  be  of  interest. 

The  report  follows: 

On  October  3,  1970,  the  Contra  Costa  Com- 
munity Forum  on  Local  Needs  and  National 
Priorities  was  htid  at  Diablo  Valley  College. 
Pleasant  Hill,  CalUornla.  The  purpose  of 
thu  Forum  was  to  stress  the  need  for  a  re- 
view and  re-orderlng  of  national  priorities. 
The  goal  of  the  Forum  was  to  establish  a 
positive  response  between  government  and 
citizens  as  to  our  mutual  needs. 

Significant  statistics  were  revealed  regard- 
ing expenditures  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1970;  I.e.,  for  each  of  the  160,000  families  In 
Contra  Costa  County,  the  Dept.  of  Defense 
spent  9625  for  defense  purchases  and  $216 
for  defense  payrolls.  The  total  expendltwes 
of  health,  education  and  welfare  (Including 
Social  Security)  came  to  only  $345  per  fam- 
ily. Thus,  we  spend  $840  for  war  and  only 
1345  for  local  social  needs. 

The  Forum  consisted  of  six  workshops 
whose  objective  It  was  to  examine  In  depth 
the  unmet  needs  of  Contra  Costa  County. 
They  were:  1)  BUSINESS,  chaired  by  special- 
ist Fortney  Stark,  president  of  Sectirlty  Na- 
tional Bank  and  prominent  civic  leader. 
"Business  slowdown  In  the  county  Is  due  to 
the  antl-lnflatlon  squeeze  (higher  unem- 
ployment, hence  less  buying).  The  under- 
lying cause  for  the  business  recession  Is  the 
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Indochina  War.  Expenditures  In  Vietnam 
last  year  were  30  times  more  than  federal 
grants  for  urban  renewal;"  2)  LABOR, 
chaired  by  specialists  Jack  McCormlck.  la- 
bor representative  with  Western  Orphic 
Arts.  Local  #4.  and  Laurence  P.  Corbett.  at- 
torney and  labor  negotiator  representing 
management.  "Employment  in  the  broadest 
sense  Is  the  challenge  of  the  70'B  to  labor 
and  management  In  answering  national  and 
local  needs.  No  longer  can  the  unions  strive 
only  for  high  wages  and  Improved  working 
conditions  for  the  employed  union  members. 
Labor  and  management  must  demonstrate 
responsibility  to  the  public  by  developing 
new  Jobs  for  an  expanding  work  force,  by 
providing  new  Job  training  for  workers  dis- 
placed by  automation  or  cutbacks  m  mili- 
tary expenditures,  and  by  opening  without 
discrimination  equal  Job  opportunities  to 
minorities.  Including  acceptance  in  appren- 
tice and  training  programs  as  well  as  promo- 
tion to  executive  and  administrative  posi- 
tions. It  is  time  for  labor  and  manigement 
and  the  government,  where  appropriate,  to 
prove  that  employment  problems  can  be  more 
effectively  resolved  in  a  peacetime  economy 
than  In  times  of  war";  3)  EDUCATION, 
chaired  by  specialist  Paul  Phllllpw,  instruc- 
tor in  Economics  and  History  at  Contra 
Costa  College.  "There  is  a  need  for  Individual- 
ized education  and  for  changing  the  present 
system  of  public  education  to  provide  stu- 
dents virlth  alternatives.  Two  or  more  public 
systems  should  be  open  to  choice  of  each 
student,  and  such  sjrstems  should  differ  wide- 
ly In  curricula,  methods,  and  organization 
of  facilities.  This  wUl  cost  money,  but  per- 
haps our  survival  depends  upon  these 
changes";  4)  LAW  AND  ORDER,  chaired  by 
specialist  Eugene  Swann,  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  Legal  Services  Foundation,  Instructor 
of  Economics  at  San  FYanclsco  City  College. 
University  c*  California  at  Berkeley,  and 
Contra  Costa  College.  "The  American  sjrstem 
of  Justice  Is  under  tremendous  strain  to  pro- 
vide a  means  of  orderly  change  and  progress. 
Dispute  as  to  the  proper  and  future  role  of 
law  enforcement  and  Justice  is  reflective  of 
the  dispute  between  our  local  needs  and  na- 
tiontU  priorities.  Thus,  resolution  of  'law  and 
order'  problenis  can  only  be  made  within  the 
large  context  of  resolution  of  our  national 
goals  and  purposes";  5)  ECOLOGY,  chaired 
by  specialist  Cliff  Humphrey,  founder  of 
Ecology  Action  which  has  some  200  chapters 
across  the  nation.  Mr.  Humphrey  is  the  au- 
thor of  several  articles  and  the  Campollndo 
High  School  text  book  entitled  "What's 
Ecology"  "Discussion  of  some  of  the  major 
environmental  problems  in  the  County  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  County's  master 
plan,  the  relationships  between  taxes  and 
growth,  the  institutionalized  growth  bias 
as  characterized  by  the  Baldwin  Channel 
Project — a  publicly  financed  project  serving 
special  Interests  which  represents  a  major 
environmental  threat  to  both  the  Bay  and 
Delta  regions.  Some  effort  wUl  be  made  to 
suggest  the  tremendous  positive  potential 
for  county  government  to  act  Immediately  In 
solving  the  envlroiunental  crisis";  6)  SO- 
CIAL PROBLEMS,  chaired  by  speclall.st  Wil- 
liam O.  Smith.  Minister  of  VaUey  United 
Church,  past  Chairman  of  Boonomlcs  Op- 
portunities Council,  recipient  of  Contra 
Costa  County's  "Citizen  of  the  Year"  Award 
1969.  "Bring  low  income  families  up  to  a 
living  standard  that  allows  them  to  live 
decently.  This  will  require  an  exjjendlture  of 
over  $44  million  for  some  28,000  low  Income 
families  In  the  County.  The  County  needs 
at  least  15  'Discovery  Houses'  at  a  cost  of 
$500,000.  A  new  Juvenile  Hall  Is  urgently 
needed  as  well  as  a  reception  center  for  youth 
who  are  having  problems  living  In  their  pres- 
ent families — at  a  cost  of  $2.5  million.  None 
of  the  above  figures  Includes  the  needs  of 
mental  and  physical  health  programs,  recrea- 
tion and  open  space,  penal  rehabilitation, 
etc.,    but   with    $70   million — the    cost    for 
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conducting  the  war  in  Vietnam  for  one 
day — we  could  deal  creatively  with  the  social 
problems  that  confront  us." 

The  keynote  speaker,  Alvln  Duskln,  local 
dress  designer  and  mantifacturer  and  well- 
known  for  his  involvement  with  the  plight 
of  the  Alcatraz  Indians  and  the  Peripheral 
Canal  project,  made  the  following  significant 
remarks:  "The  United  States,  which  has  long 
possessed  the  military  power  to  destroy  the 
societies  of  any  combination  of  potential 
enemies — continues  to  spend  about  $80  bil- 
lion a  year  on  'defense'.  Despite  the  first  seri- 
ous effort  by  Congress  since  World  War  n  to 
review  and  reduce  defense  expenditures,  the 
largest  single  slice  of  the  federal  budget  con- 
tinues to  go  for  the  military  estafolisliment 
rather  than  to  meet  human  needs.  The  con- 
cept of  re-ordered  priorities  may  have  grow- 
ing support,  but  It  does  not  yel;  have  the  po- 
litical muscle  to  overcome  formidable  resist- 
ance. The  miUtray-industrlal  complex,  an  un- 
sympathetic Administration,  and  a  public 
which  is  largely  satisfied  with  the  status  quo 
(except  for  resentment  against  high  taxes 
and  high  prices) — all  combine  to  create  seri- 
ous resistance  to  change.  The  need  now  Is 
to  develop  throughout  tlie  country  a  broad- 
ened base  of  political  support  for  the  con- 
cept of  re-ordered  priorities.  Until  this 
broadening  takes  place,  the  forces  of  change 
will  probably  not  prevail." 

The  CONTRA  COSTA  COMMUNITY 
FORUM  ON  LOCAL  NEEDS  AND  NATIONAL 
PRIORITIES  was  one  of  90  such  town  hall- 
typ>e  -meetings  held  throughout  the  country 
as  part  of  a  project  started  by  the  Coalition 
of  National  Priorities  and  Military  Policy 
headquartered  in  Washington,  D.C. 


VOLPE    WAIINS    HEARNES    ON 
BILLBOARD     STATUTE 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  SPRINGER 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  18,  1971 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  attach 
herewith  an  excellent  article  by  Mr.  Louis 
J.  Rose,  Jefferson  City  correspondent  of 
the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  of  February 
14,  1971. 

The  Secretary  has  certainly  taken  a 
firm  position  on  this  matter  and  In  this 
he  is  backed  up  by  the  law.  Any  State 
has  the  right  to  do  whatever  it  wishes. 
However,  if  it  refuses  to  stand  by  the  bill- 
board provisions  of  the  present  law  then 
the  Secretary  is  forced  to  deduct  the  10 
percent  from  that  State's  allotment. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  may  not  be 
familiar  with  this  law  and  I  am  insert- 
ing this  article  with  the  purpose  of  en- 
lightening many  Members  of  Congress  as 
to  what  has  to  be  done : 
VoLPE  Warns  Hearnes  on  Billboaed  Statute 
(By  Louis  J.  Rose) 

Jefferson  Cttt,  February  13. — Secretary  of 
Transportation  John  Volpe  has  warned  that 
Missouri  will  lose  nearly  $12,000,000  in  federal 
road  aid  If  the  state  falls  to  strengthen  Its 
billboard  control  law  this  year. 

Volpe.  in  a  letter  this  week  to  Gov.  Warren 
E.  Hearnes,  said  that  If  the  present  state 
statute  was  not  revised  to  conform  to  fed- 
eral standards  he  would  have  no  choice  but 
to  reduce  the  regular  federal  road  apportion- 
ment to  the  state  by  10  per  cent. 

He  indicated  that  Missouri  would  have  un- 
til next  Jan.  1  to  enter  an  agreement  with 
the  Federal  Government  regulating  the  size, 
spacing  and  lighting  of  roadside  billboards. 

"I  Intend  to  take  a  strong  and  personal 
interest  In  the  highway  beautlflcatlon  pro- 
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gram,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  billboards." 
Volpe  told  Hearnes.  He  said  It  would  be  neces- 
sary for  Mls.'sourl  to  revise  Its  billboard  con- 
trol legislation  to  be  eligible  to  execute  an 
agreement  with  federal  officials. 

Under  feder.^1  law.  states  such  as  Missouri 
that  have  failed  to  conform  have  been  sub- 
ject since  1968  to  a  possible  10  per  cent  re- 
duction annually  In  federal  road  aid. 

Volpe  and  his  predecessors,  however,  have 
never  Imposed  the  penalty  on  delinquent 
states  because  of  the  failure  of  Congress  to 
provide  adequate  funds  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  carry  out  Its  part  of  the  regula- 
tion agreements. 

Volpe.  however,  made  It  clear  that  no  fur- 
ther delays  would  be  allowed. 

"I  am  lifting  the  moratorium  which  has 
been  in  effect  for  about  three  years."  he  de- 
clared In  his  letter  to  Hearnes. 

Kflssourl's  present  billboard  law  was  en- 
acted In  1966.  It  failed  to  win  the  approval 
of  Washington  officials  because  of  a  provi- 
sion that  sought  to  give  county  courts,  which 
are  administrative  bodies,  the  power  to  allow 
billboards  along  Missouri  highways  In  un- 
zoned  areas. 

Federal  officials  reportedly  wanted  changes 
In  provisions  on  spacing  of  billboards,  but 
this  was  not  viewed  as  a  major  hurdle. 

An  attempt  was  made  In  the  1967  Legisla- 
ture to  bring  the  Missouri  statute  into  line. 
A  bill  to  achieve  this  was  offered  by  Senator 
Robert  A.  Young  (Dem.),  St.  Ann  It  cleared 
the  Senate,  but  was  killed  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Roads  and  Highways,  which  was 
headed  at  the  time  by  Representative  Ruben 
A.  Schapeler  (Dem.),  Butler. 

Schapeler.  an  opponent  of  tight  billboard 
controls,  was  defeated  when  he  ran  for  re- 
election in  1966.  The  committee  is  now 
headed  by  Representative  Walter  L.  Meyer 
(Dem.) ,  Bellefontalne-Nelghbors. 

At  the  request  of  Robert  L.  Hyder.  chief 
counsel  for  the  State  Highway  Commission. 
Representative  Meyer  has  introduced  a  bill 
to  revise  the  1966  measure. 

Meyer's  bill  woxild  delete  the  provision 
authorizing  county  courts  to  exercise  zoning 
authority  and  would  set  the  minimum  space 
between  billboards  at  300  feet,  rather  than 
the  150  feet  under  the  present  law. 

"By  far  the  great  majority  of  all  billboards 
and  signs  along  our  primary  and  Interstate 
highways  in  Missouri  are  unlawful."  Ryder 
told  the  Post-Dispatch.  "We  cant  enforce 
the  law  because  we  can't  use  state  road  funds 
for  enforcement." 

Hyder  estimated  that  there  were  10.000 
roadside  billboards  and  signs  for  which  no 
state  permits  had  been  Issued  or  that  other- 
wise violated  the  state  statute.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  the  cases.  Hyder  said,  the  signs 
could  not  be  licensed  under  provisions  of  the 
law  and  would  have  to  be  taken  down. 

When  the  1966  bill  was  passed,  the  plan 
was  to  use  revenue  from  the  permit  fees. 
together  with  special  federal  funds,  to  com- 
pensate owners  for  removal  of  blllbO€tfds  that 
had  been  lawfully  in  existence  before  the 
bin  WEks  passed. 

But  the  federal  funds,  which  had  been 
expected  to  pay  about  75  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  the  program,  were  not  forthcoming  In  the 
amounts  indicated.  The  Federal  Oovernment 
then  was  forced  to  put  a  moratorium  on  its 
plan  to  Impose  a  10  per  cent  penalty  on 
states  that  failed  to  comply. 

Opponents  of  strong  billboard  controls 
have  testified  at  legislative  hearings  that 
the  state  would  lose  millions  of  dollars  more 
by  such  control  than  It  would  lose  by  non- 
compliance. This  point  has  been  made  re- 
peatedly by  spokesmen  for  the  billboard  In- 
dustry and  operators  of  restaurants  and  other 
businesses  dependent  on  outdoor  adver- 
tising. 

Some  opponents  have  cited  a  report  in 
which  two  Washington  University  profes- 
sors estimated  In  1967  that  full  compliance 
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with  federal  billboard  removal  rules  through- 
out Missouri  could  mean  an  economic  loss 
of  $42,000,000  to  $100,000,000.  The  two  pro- 
fessors, Martin  L.  Bell  and  Richard  F.  Wen- 
del,  concluded  that  the  economic  costs  to 
the  state  would  exceed  the  benefits. 
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U.S.   LATIN   AMERICAN   POLICY 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18,  1971 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time- 
honored  Monroe  Doctrine  is  being  ob- 
served more  in  the  breach  than  the  ob- 
servance. As  pointed  out  in  the  follow- 
ing article,  after  a  decade  spent  quietly 
watching  the  Communists  steadily  in- 
crease their  influence  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  public  ofiQcials  are  now 
rushing  to  express  outrage  over  the 
harassment  of  17  commercial  fishing 
boats  by  Ecuador. 

I  agree  we  should  not  take  lightly  the 
seizure  and  fining  of  American  boats  for 
fishing  in  waters  generally  recognized  as 
the  high  seas.  I  believe  it  to  be  tanta- 
mount to  an  act  of  piracy  and  intoler- 
able. 

But  for  the  past  10  years  this  Nation 
has  tolerated  the  Soviet  Union  arming 
Cuba — a  scant  90  miles  from  our  shores. 
We  are  now  witnessing  the  completion  of 
a  Russian  nuclear  submarine  base  on 
that  island  which  will  effectively  double 
the  size  of  Russia's  submarine  fleet  oper- 
ating in  the  Atlantic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask,  as  does  Virginia 
Prewett  in  the  following  article  that  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  Washington  E>aily 
News,  is  this  the  commonsense  policy 
that  has  protected  this  Nation  from  the 
th-oat  of  foreign  intervention  for  the 
past  150  years? 

Congress  Codld  Worsen  Problem:   Tuna 

Obscures  Bigger  Issues 

(By  Virginia  Prewett) 

Storm  signals  warn  that  it  is  high  time  for 
the  US  press,  our  Congress  and  the  White 
House  to  take  a  hard  look  at  the  way  our 
hemisphere  relations  are  drifting. 

From  the  excitement  It  generated,  you 
would  think  the  biggest  thing  happening  in 
Latin  America  is  that  Ek:uador  has  seized  and 
fined  U.S.  tuna  boats.  Tet  Russia  Is  moving 
into  Cuba  with  increasing  military  strength. 
And  for  the  first  time.  Russia's  allied  po- 
litical organization  has  entree — thru  Chile's 
government — Into  ruling  a  South  American 
mainland  country. 

The  Implications  of  the  latter  develop- 
ments completely  dwarf  the  fishing  dispute. 
Yet  the  California  State  Senate  has  called  on 
our  Navy  to  protect  U.S.  tuna  boats.  And  two 
measures  have  been  rushed  Into  the  legisla- 
tive hopper  on  Capitol  Hill  that  can  esca- 
late the  fishing  dispute  Into  a  major  hemi- 
sphere brawl. 

REPMSAL    MEASURES 

One  bin  says  the  U.S.  should  take  back 
from  a  country  that  seizes  our  fishing  boats 
any  naval  vessels  we  may  have  lent  to  It. 
Peru  and  Ecuador  have  several  small  work 
vessels  on  loan,  and  Chile  has  two. 

The  second  proposes  that  when  a  countr> 
seizes  a  U.S.  fishing  boat,  the  U.S.  should 
deny  Its  fishery  products  entry  into  our  mar- 
ket. If  this  law  Is  passed  and  applied  to  Peru. 
It  wlU  hurt  that  country  badly. 


The  Introduction  of  bills  Into  Congress 
does  not  mean  they  will  actually  become 
law.  But  these  two  proposals  reveal  a  tough- 
ening attitude  toward  Latin  American  prob- 
lems. 

The  tuna  fishing  controversy  Involves  the 
law  of  the  sea.  Its  ramifications  are  far  too 
broad  for  Congress  to  attempt  to  legislate 
details.  If  our  diplomats  are  to  keep  the 
whole  issue — and  our  Latin  American  rela- 
tions— out  of  a  damaging  tangle.  Congress 
must  leave  them  room  to  maneuver  and  not 
pass  laws  infiamlng  the  situation. 

I  am  not  arguing  that  the  U.S.  should  give 
In  on  every  Latin  American  problem.  But  if 
we  start  to  get  tough,  we  must  single  out  the 
key  problem  to  get  tough  on — and  not  let 
tremendous  hemisphere  Interests  go  down 
the  drain  on  an  issue  far  from  the  heart  of 
the  matter. 

To  start,  we  should  review  our  whole  Latin 
American  policy  in  light  of  1971's  realities. 
Late  in  1970.  our  National  Security  Council 
leaked  that  since  Russia  now  has  either 
parity  or  superiority  to  us  In  nuclear  arms, 
we  must  envisage  that  they  may  one  day  de- 
cide to  roll  over  Western  Europe  with  conven- 
tional weapons. 

NATO  nations  were  pressured  to  promise 
$5  billion  for  conventional  arms  In  coming 
years  on  this  basis. 

Now  if  Russia  may  or  can  roll  over  West- 
ern Europe  with  conventional  weapons — and 
If  this  is  not  a  possibility,  then  our  National 
Security  Council  should  be  fired — this  would 
catch  us  with  Russia  In  Cuba  riding  our  sea 
communications  between  our  West  and  East 
coasts  and  between  our  industrial  plant  and 
important  Latin  American  sources  of  supply. 

And  we  propose  to  get  tough  In  Latin 
America  because  Ecuador  fines  17  fishing 
boats? 


EMERGING  NEW  BLACK  POLITICS 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

or  jnssotmi 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18.  1971 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr,  Speaker,  in  the  most 
recent  days  since  the  President's  state 
of  the  Union  address  there  has  been 
considerable  discussion,  speculation,  and 
dialog  over  the  motivation,  the  wisdom, 
and  the  impact  of  the  12  black  Members' 
of  the  House  decision  not  to  attend  the 
address.  Unfortunately,  for  the  Nation— 
the  division  has  been  primarily  along 
racial  lines.  Mr,  Speaker,  it  has  become 
quite  apparent  to  black  America  that  a 
new  black  politics  has  emerged.  The  Na- 
tion as  a  whole  does  not  have  the  slight- 
est concept  or  understanding  that  a 
black  political  revolution  has  reached 
fruition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  my  fel- 
low colleagues  who  are  reputed  to  be  the 
most  knowledgeable,  most  astute  politi- 
cal analysts  in  the  country,  perhaps  my 
discussion  of  this  matter  might  give 
them  more  insight  and  more  apprecia- 
tion of  the  actions  some  black  Members 
of  this  body  may  take  during  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

EVENTS   LEADING  TO   PRESENT  STATE  OF  MIND  IN 
BLACK   AMERICA 

The  plight  of  the  black  man  in  Amer- 
ica has  been  to  endure  one  crisLs  after 
another.  The  killing  of  black  students 
at  Orangeburg.  S.C,  and  at  Jackson 
State  College  in  Mississippi,  the  murders 
of  Medgar  Evers  and  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
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King,  the  dismissals  of  black  teachers 
and  principals  in  school  districts  forced 
to  integrate  by  court  orders,  the  jailings, 
and  persecutions  of  Malcolm  X.  H.  Rap 
Brown  Stokely  Camiichael.  the  national 
plot  to  annihilate  the  Black  Panthers, 
the  scheme  by  the  FBI  to  embarrass  and 
disgrace  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  are  by 
no  means  isolated  and  unrel^ited  inci- 
dents. They  are  an  integral  part  of 
American  past,  present,  and  perhaps  its 
future  unless  blacks  themselves  decide 
certain  basic  options  and  alternatives  to 
the  traditional  reign  of  terror  under 
which  we  have  lived. 

It  is  crystal  clear  in  the  minds  of  most 
black  Americans  that  the  aforecited 
realities  are  inherently  a  substantive 
part  of  the  racism  that  has  always  ex- 
isted in  the  United  States.  All  of  the 
mentioned  racial  atrocities  are  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  eras  of  mass  lynchings, 
bombings  of  black  churches,  intimida- 
tion of  black  voters,  police  brutality 
against  black  citizens,  and  the  exploita- 
tion of  black  labor. 

The  pent  up  feelings  under  which  we 
as  black  Americans  have  lived  for  so 
many  years  can  no  longer  be  tolerated. 
We  no  longer  feel  compelled  to  nurture 
these  frustrations  in  silent  obedience  or 
to  accept  this  unjust  state  of  affairs. 

Black  Americans  today  are  in  the  bus- 
iness of  relating  small  instances  to  the 
whole  picture.  Underpaid  black  garbage 
workers  in  Memphis  and  Atlanta  and 
black  tobacco  workers  in  South  Carolina 
and  North  Carolina  who  are  forced  to 
labor  under  the  most  unsanitary,  inhu- 
mane conditions  imaginable  are  now  pro- 
jected into  the  overall  black  conclu- 
sions about  life  expectancy  for  our 
race  and  reasons  for  our  low-median  in- 
come. A  bank  which  employs  25  black 
people  but  refused  to  finance  black  bus- 
inesses and  homes  is  viewed  exactly  in 
that  light.  If  a  TV  or  radio  station  hires 
a  black  newscaster  but  is  selective  about 
the  news  ho  can  cover,  the  black  com- 
munity readily  sees  the  inequity. 

As  responsible  elected  black  ofBcials 
with  a  mandate  to  articulate  the  needs 
of  our  constituencies,  we  would  be  dere- 
lict in  our  duties  to  do  otherw^ise.  We 
cannot  join  the  voices  of  those  in  Amer- 
ica insisting  upon  social  order  on  the 
one  hand  without  in.nstins  on  social  jus- 
tice on  the  other.  Until  social  order 
rests  on  the  reality  of  social  justice — 
order  will  always  rest  on  very  tenuous 
grounds.  If  this  Republican  administra- 
tion and  this  Democratic  Congress  do 
not  address  themrelve"  to  the  urgent, 
critical  problems  of  black  and  poor 
Americans  and  respond  adequately  and 
with  dispatch— the  explosive  mixture  of 
circumstance,  tension,  and  hopelessness 
which  lays  bare  our  Nation  to  spontane- 
ous combustions  will  continue  to  exist. 

THE  NEW  BLACK  POLITICS 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  one  time  the  politics 
of  blacks  was  based  on  the  theory  of 
appeasement  of  the  white  majority.  To- 
day, I  inform  my  colleagues  that  the  old 
black  politics  of  accommodation  has 
been  replaced  by  the  new  black  pol- 
itics of  confrontation.  Those  providing 
the  leadership  for  the  new  black  poll- 
tics  must  possess  three  fundamental 
qualities. 
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They  must  have  a  deep  sense  of  per- 
sonal commitment  to  the  concept  of  jus- 
tice and  equality  at  any  cost;  a  relative 
degree  of  political  independence  and 
equally  important  the  attribute  of  politi- 
cal integrity. 

The  new  black  politics  demands  a  re- 
evaluation  of  the  old  concept  that  "what 
is  good  for  the  Nation  is  good  for  minor- 
ities." Those  who  embrace  the  new  black 
politics  must  couch  their  thinking  in  the 
fundamental  concept  that  "what  is  good 
for  minorities  is  good  for  the  Nation." 
This  position  out  of  necessity  requires 
tlie  development  of  a  new  political  phi- 
losophy for  blacks.  That  philosophy  must 
be  practical  and  selfish — the  same  as  all 
others  that  presently  exist  in  this  coim- 
try.  Black  pohtics  must  start  on  the 
premise  that  we  have  no  permanent 
friends,  no  permanent  enemies,  just  per- 
manent interests.  In  matters  strictly  of  a 
political  nature,  we  must  be  determined 
to  "take  what  we  can,  give  up  what  we 
must."  Those  in  politics  who  disagree 
with  this  approach  should  first  analyze 
the  composition  of  their  own  philosophy 
and  if  it  does  not  parallel  ours — they  are 
qualified  to  disagree. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  qualification 
for  the  new  black  politics  is  a  relative 
degree  of  political  independence.  Those 
black  politicians  who  are  subservient  to 
white  controlled  political  machines  can- 
not possibly  stand  the  kinds  of  pressures 
which  will  come  when  the  new  black 
politics  launches  the  campaign  for  total 
black  equality  in  all  areas  of  American 
life.  This  is  not  to  say  that  blacks  in  pol- 
itics cannot  have  a  reasonable,  legitimate 
coalition  with  white  politics.  To  think 
otherwise  would  be  absolute  folly.  But 
the  kinds  of  techniques  necessary  to  em- 
ploy at  this  stage  in  black  politics  must 
be  abrasive,  retaliatory,  obstructionist — 
all  of  which  may  be  offensive  to  whites, 
even  white  liberals.  Without  ix>litical  in- 
dependence or  a  deep  sense  of  commit- 
ment the  pressures  will  be  too  great  and 
some  "colored"  politicians  may  not  be 
able  to  stay  in  the  kitchen. 

The  new  black  politics  will  cast  the 
traditional  white  liberal  in  a  new  and 
perhaps  uncomfortable  role.  For  many 
years  now  the  white  liberal  has  planned, 
strategized,  organized  the  fight  for  racial 
justice  in  this  country.  He  has  deter- 
mined the  priorities,  the  issues,  the  battle 
plan,  and  the  time  of  execution.  He  has 
skillfully  involved  many  forces  into  the 
fight  and  has  provided  dedicated  leader- 
shin  in  helping  to  create  the  national  cli- 
mate for  racial  change.  But  now  he  is 
confronted  with  the  possibility  that 
blacks  will  be  planning,  directing,  and 
leading  the  onslaught.  The  question  Is — 
can  the  white  liberal  follow  the  lead  of 
blacks  who  have  followed  them  for  so 
many  years?  This  question  should  be  an- 
swered in  the  92d  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  this  brief  ex- 
planation has  helped  to  enlighten  my 
colleagues  and  perhaps  provide  some 
basis  for  them  to  understand  certain 
actions  on  the  part  of  black  Members  of 
this  House.  I  am  enclosing  three  arti- 
cles— two  of  which  appeared  in  the  Chi- 
cago Sun  on  January  27  by  Charles  Bart- 
lett  and  Ed  Williams  and  the  third  dated 
February  6  by  Howard  Woods  in  the  St. 
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Louis    Sentinel — which    might    further 
elaborate  on  the  subject. 
The  articles  follow : 

The  Boycott  of  the  President 
(By  Howard  B.  Woods) 
I  have  had  many  conversations  with  many 
of  my  friends,  black  and  white,  regarding  the 
boycott  of  President  Nixon's  State  of  the 
Union  address  by  the  twelve  black  congress- 
men. It  has  had  a  lot  of  debate  here  prin- 
cipally because  the  idea  was  conceived  by 
Missouri's  Bill  Clay,  the  Democrat  from  the 
First  Congressional  District.  Some  of  my 
more  activist  black  friends  argue  that  the 
boycott  would  have  been  much  more  effec- 
tive If  the  twelve  would  have  walked  out 
en  the  speech  Instead  of  the  previously  an- 
nounced snub.  To  this  one  would  have  to 
disagree.  This  was  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  President.  Regardleis  of  the 
cause,  no  brownie  pKDints  could  have  been 
earned  for  a  rash  act  of  disrespect.  Actually, 
•  he  twelve  discussed  all  aspects  of  what  form 
the  protest  should  take. 

There  are  those,  black  and  white,  who  felt 
even  the  snub  v.as  totally  disrespectful. 
Many  whites  especially  say  that  Clay  now 
has  an  opportimlty  to  "rise  to  statesman- 
ship" but  that  he  Is  muffing  the  opportunity. 
Perhaps  to  place  the  act  In  better  focus, 
I  can  quote  from  syndicated  columnist 
Charles  Bartlett,  not  one  given  to  liberal 
views.  Bartlett,  a  most  respected  and  con- 
servative pundit,  wrote  In  his  column  of 
January  28,  that  the  boycott  was  "a  piece  of 
political  theatre  by  actors  more  anxious  to 
shock  than  to  enlarge  the  public's  warmth 
for  their  cause." 

"The  script  wae  not  written  for  the  white 
majority."  Bartlett  said.  "Pew  enjoy  seeing 
the  President  snubbed.  It  was  not  a  totally 
honest  script  in  that  negotiations  had 
been  underway  to  produce  a  meeting  between 
the  President  and  the  black  bloc  legislators. 
They  are  all  Democrats  and  there  Is  no  tradi- 
tion requiring  the  President  to  sit  down  with 
a  militant  band  of  opponents." 

Bartlett  goes  on  to  point  out  that  the  boy- 
cott "although  rude  and  unprecedented, 
plainly  struck  a  responsive  chord  In  black 
communities.  Telephone  checks  around  the 
country  indicate  that  thoughtful  Negroes 
usually  adverse  to  such  tactics  were  heart- 
ened by  this  one.  They  hailed  it  as  a  proper 
use  of  access  to  the  headlines  to  register  the 
widespread  disillusionment  with  Richard 
Nixon." 

The  writer  then  says  that  the  White  House 
tried  hard  to  get  some  significant  blacks  to 
speak  out  against  the  dlscDurtesy,  but  could 
find  no  one.  Bartlett  said  Whitney  Young 
had  some  private  criticism,  but  that  entre- 
preneurs "like  Philadelphia's  Rev.  Leon  Sul- 
livan, glided  beneficiaries  of  the  black  capi- 
talism program,  kept  their  sUence." 

With  this,  Bartlett  goes  on  to  explain  some 
of  the  more  positive  approaches  the  President 
has  taken  and  Is  taking  to  "abandon  the  am- 
biguous diffidence  on  minority  problems 
which  marked  his  first  two  years  m  office." 
These  programs,  Bartlett  wrote  "Is  shadowy 
stuff  against  the  grim  realities  and  deepen- 
ing gloom  in  the  ghettos.  The  usual  pressures 
are  compounded  by  two  evils  which  eat  at  the 
social  structure — unemployment  and  drugs. 
The  victims,"  the  writer  said,  "feel  they  are 
injured  by  a  crime  that  Is  not  evoking  suffici- 
ent concern  from  the  President." 

Bartlett  says  pointedly  to  his  white  reader- 
ship that  the  black  legislative  bloc  Is  "far 
from  foolish  In  their  Instincts."  He  pointed  to 
the  majority  backing  they  gave  Rep.  Hale 
Boggs,  Louisiana  Democrat  for  majority 
leader. 

This  is  the  kmd  of  maneuvering  necessary 
on  Capitol  HUl  If  a  legislator  is  to  survive 
and  still  remain  effective  enough  to  serve  his 
constituency  at  home. 
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Ths  PmEsnmrr  ai«i>  thx  Blacks 
(By  Eddie  N.  WUlUms) 

Ic  Is  a  shocking  revelation  that  for  at  least 
the  last  U  months  the  President  of  the 
United  Slates  has  refused  to  meet  with  the 
13  blacX  members  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives about  "the  pleas  and  concerns"  of 
their  constituents. 

According  to  a  Capitol  HUl  source,  the 
White  House  reply  to  the  congressmen's  re- 
quest for  an  audience  has  been:  "Can't  fit 
you  In  our  calendar.  Will  get  back  to  you 
soon."  Since  the  President  didn't  get  back  to 
them,  they  told  him  last  week  they  would 
not  attend  the  Joint  session  of  Congress  to 
hear  bis  State  of  the  Union  message.  So  they 
boycotted. 

Now  they  are  petitioning  four  national  tel- 
evision networks  and  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  to  provide  equal  time  for 
them  to  respond  to  the  President's  speech. 
They  charge  that  the  President  does  not 
know  the  state  of  blacks  within  the  Ameri- 
can union  and  therefore  cannot  articulate 
thetr  concerns,  let  alone  respond  to  them.  If 
their  petition  Ls  denied,  they  will  consider 
bringing  a  law  suit  against  the  networks  un- 
der the  fairness  doctrine  or  staging  their  own 
state  of  the  union  presentation  on  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

The  boycott  and  the  lack  of  communica- 
tion— even  social — which  It  unearthed  are 
most  unfortunate  because  the  President  des- 
perately needs  reliable  lines  of  communica- 
tion Into  the  black  community.  As  the  con- 
flict Itself  suggests,  blacks  need  greater  access 
to  the  White  Hou«e.  Who's  to  blame?  Blacks, 
because  they  have  treated  the  President  as 
a  political  leper?  The  President,  because  his 
style  and  programs  do  not  excite  their  Inter- 
est? 

Perhaps  It  Is  politically  naive  for  any  group 
to  think  that  Its  opposition  to  the  election 
and  programs  of  a  President  will  be  lost 
either  on  the  man  or  his  supporters.  Yet  the 
President,  no  matter  who  opposes  him.  Is  the 
President  of  all  the  people  and  his  Job  ti 
indeed  to  "bring  us  together."  as  Mr.  Nixon 
promised  to  do  In  his  Inaugural.  It  does  not 
seem  reasonable  that  he  can  do  this  by  re- 
fusing to  meet  with  elected  officials  who  say 
they  speak  for  2&  million  Americans  Nor  can 
h*  do  It  by  refusing  to  give  national  vent  to 
their  pleas  and  concerns. 

One  might  argue  that  his  dramatic  State 
of  the  Union  proposals  respond  In  pnrt  to 
some  of  the  major  Issues  troubling  the  black 
community — health,  employment  and  wel- 
fare. In  particular  This  would  be  true  only 
superficially  even  If  the  proposals  could  get 
enacted  into  law. 

By  and  large  the  President's  message  was 
an  "Institutional"  message  rather  than  a 
"humanitarian"  message.  His  major  concern 
was  to  make  the  systems  work  better  For 
many  citizens,  this  would  only  mean  a  more 
efBclent  administration  of  prenent  Injustices 
and  Inequities. 

It  Is  certainly  true  that  efforts  toward  efll- 
clency  ss  well  as  toward  "power  to  the  peo- 
ple." whatever  that  means,  are  worth  pur- 
suing, and  they  no  doubt  win  help  to  Im- 
prove the  general  lot  of  most  Americans.  In 
themselves,  however,  the  President's  propos- 
als are  pale  subatltutee  for  the  moral  and 
hunianltarlan  leadership  the  President  of  all 
the  people  Is  expected  to  exert.  This  is  the 
pointed  reminder  of  the  13  black  congresf- 
men  whose  frustrations  and  bitterness  stem 
not  only  from  their  In&blUty  to  get  on  the 
White  House  grounds,  but  from  their  first- 
hand witness  of  the  President's  unhelpful 
actions  In  other  areas.  Including  voting 
rlghfs,  legal  aid.  health,  education,  and  man- 
power programs. 

Given  the  Intensity  of  their  feelings,  it 
would  appear  that  at  the  very  time  the  Presi- 
dent Is  trying  to  position  his  administration 
In  a  favorable  stance  with  respect  to  Con- 
gress, he  will  have  to  contend  with  an  aggres- 
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slve  flanking  attack  by  the  black  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

BL.tcK  Bloc  BMOiaKs  as  Nkw  Challenge  to 

NtXON 

<By  Charles  Bartlett) 

Washington. — The  boycott  of  the  Presi- 
dent's address  to  Congress  by  13  black  law- 
makers was  a  piece  of  political  theater  by 
actors  more  eager  to  shock  than  to  enlarge 
the  public's  warmth  for  their  cause. 

The  script  was  not  virrltten  for  the  white 
majority.  Pew  enjoy  seeing  the  President 
.snubbed.  It  was  not  a  totally  honest  script 
in  that  negotiations  had  been  under  way  to 
produce  a  meeting  between  the  President  and 
the  black  bloc  legislators.  They  are  all  Dem- 
ocrats, and  there  Is  no  tradition  requiring 
the  President  to  sit  down  with  a  militant 
band  of  his  opponents. 

But  the  boycott,  although  rude  and  un- 
precedented, plainly  struck  a  responsive 
chord  In  black  communities  Telephone 
checks  around  the  country  Indicate  that 
thoughtful  Negroes  usually  adverse  to  such 
tactics  were  heartened  by  this  one.  They 
hailed  It  as  a  proper  use  of  access  to  the 
headlines  to  reg^lster  the  widespread  dis- 
illusionment with  Mr.  Nixon. 

It  was  ominous  that  the  White  House,  try- 
ing hard  to  get  some  significant  blacks  to 
speak  out  against  this  discourtesy  to  the 
President,  could  find  no  one  Whitney  Young, 
highly  controversial  since  he  met  with  Mr. 
Nixon,  delivered  some  private  criticism.  But 
entrepreneurs  like  the  Rev  Leon  Sullivan  of 
Philadelphia,  glided  beneficiaries  of  the  black 
capitalism  program,  kept  their  silence. 

All  this  took  place  despite  solid  signs  Mr. 
Nlxoo  means  to  abandon  the  ambiguous  dif- 
fidence on  minority  problems  that  marked 
hU  first  two  years  In  office.  His  racial  rhetoric 
has  grown  more  positive  He  noted  the  birth- 
day of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  this  Jan- 
uary and  sent  Splro  T  Agnew  to  talk  with 
the  black  officials  of  Newark.  N.J. 

In  addition,  a  paragraph  calling  for  a  na- 
tional camp«lgn  to  eradicate  sickle  cell 
anemia,  a  disease  that  afflicts  7  per  cent  of 
all  blacks,  svu-vlved  eight  drafts  of  the  State 
of  the  Union  message.  It  was  edited  out  In 
the  ninth  draft  because  it  seemed  gimmicky 
to  B4r  Nixon  to  make  so  much  of  a  program 
that  will  concern  a  minority  of  a  minority. 
But  the  campaign  will  go  forward. 

The  new  mood  Is  displayed  more  signifi- 
cantly In  expanded  allocations  to  the  pro- 
grams that  affect  ghettos.  The  expansion  Is 
far  short  of  the  needs,  but  Mr.  Nixon  Intends 
that  his  shared  revenues  will  have  a  "scram- 
bled eggs"  effect  In  restricting  discrimina- 
tions against  blacks  by  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments. If  It  becomes  Impossible  to  distin- 
guish federal  funds  from  state  funds  after 
the  two  are  mixed,  the  Injunction  that  the 
President  proposes  against  discriminatory 
use  of  federal  funds  will  become  applicable 
to  all  the  money  that  a  state  spends. 

But  that  Is  shadowy  stuff  against  the  grim 
realities  and  deepening  gloom  In  the  ghettos 
The  usual  pressure.s  are  compounded  by  two 
evils  that  eat  at  the  social  structures,  unem- 
ployment and  drugs.  The  victims  feel  they 
are  victims  of  a  crisis  that  Is  not  evoking 
enough  concern  from  the  President. 

The  black  theater  was  calculated  to  make 
r.hls  point,  and  this  Is  a  technique  the  young- 
er black  legislators  know  well.  Rep.  William 
Clay  (D.-Mo.).  who  conceived  the  boycott, 
won  his  political  start  by  staging  a  sit-in 
at  a  bank.  Rep.  Ronald  Dellums  (D-Callf  ) 
has  the  showmanship  of  a  Billy  Sunday. 
These  men.  less  reserved  than  the  others. 
may  set  the  pace  for  the  new  black  bloc. 

They  are  far  from  foolish  In  the  Instincts. 
All  but  a  few  of  the  black  lawmakers  backed 
the  successful  race  of  Rep.  Hale  Boggs  (D.- 
La.)  for  majority  leader.  Afterward  a  white 
liberal  came  up  to  Rep.  Shirley  Chlsholm 
(D-N.Y  )  and  said.  "How  do  you  feel.  Aunt 
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Jemima?"  But  she  and  the  others  had  taken 
a  prudent  step  toward  enlarging  their  in- 
fluence. 

The  black  bloc  is  going  to  try  to  fill  the 
black  leadership  vacuum.  I*  will  play  to  the 
black  constituencies  and  It  will  often  seem 
abrasive  to  the  white  majority.  It  has  sud- 
denly emerged  as  d  new  challenge  to  lit. 
Nixon's  leadership. 


BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA  BUILDS 
CHARACTER  THROUGH  BROTH- 
ERHOOD 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

or    COlfNECTICTTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18,  1971 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  which  celebrated  Its 
61st  anniversary  on  February  8,  is  com- 
prised of  a  noble  group  of  young  men 
who  have  made  an  early  commitment  to 
life  through  their  brotherhood  and  scout 
troop  activities. 

The  following  letter  from  LeRoy  Curry, 
.<:coutmaster  of  Troop  263.  In  Windsor 
Locks,  Conn.,  reflects  the  scope  and  In- 
fluence of  these  activities.  The  varied  en- 
deavors of  the  troops  provide  the  town 
with  valuable  services.  Their  wnlli.ngness 
to  serve  the  community  as  scouts  has 
been  appreciPted  by  all  those  around 
them: 

BoT  Scotrrs  of  Akcbica — Troop  263. 

Windsor  Locks.  Conn. 

Dear  Mrs.  Grasso:  This  occasion,  the  61»t 
anniversary  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
seems  an  appropriate  time  to  examine  the 
principal  Ideals  of  the  Scouting  program  and 
focus  on  the  way  In  which  a  typical  Troop 
strives  to  attain  these  Ideals.  What  are  these 
Scouting  Ideals? 

They  are:  Development  of  Character. 
Training  In  Citizenship.  Building  of  Physi- 
cal Fitness. 

What  Is  a  typical  Troop  and  how  does  it 
strive  to  attain  these  Ideals? 

I  will  use  Troop  363  as  an  example  because 
It  has  Just  been  selected  as  the  outstanding 
Troop  among  the  twenty-five  Troops  In  the 
towns  of  Bloomfield.  East  Granby,  Suffleld. 
Windsor  and  Windsor  Locks.  This  award  in- 
dicates that  our  Troop  most  nearly  meets 
the  standards  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
as  established  by  the  National  Office  In  New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 

Troop  263  Is  sponsored  by  the  B:nlghts  of 
Columbus,  Riverside  Council  No.  26  in  Wind- 
sor Locks,  Connecticut.  The  Troop  is  open  to 
boys  of  any  race,  creed,  or  color.  The  Troop 
Committee  consists  of  14  registered  adults 
who  suUdly  endorse  and  actively  support  the 
Troop  program.  Direct  leadership  Is  provided 
by  the  Scoutmaster  and  five  Assistant  Scout- 
masters. Thirty-two  boys  are  currently  active 
In  the  Troop,  ranging  from  11  to  17  years  of 
age  and  representing  all  ranks  from  Tender- 
foot to  Eagle  Scout.  The  boys  are  organized 
Into  four  groups  or  Patrols  with  a  boy  leader, 
the  Patrol  Leader,  at  the  head  of  each  patrol 
A  Senior  Patrol  Leader  and  his  Assistant 
complete  the  boy  leadership  In  the  Troop. 
It  Is  to  the  Senior  Patrol  Leader  that  the  boys 
look  for  their  most  direct  leadership.  The  boy 
leaders  have  been  trained  to  run  the  Troop, 
receiving  this  leadership  training  locally  as 
well  as  at  the  Charter  Oak  Council  Courses 
at  UUte  of  Isles  Scout  Reservation  In  North 
Stonlngton.  Conn.  In  addition,  the  Assistant 
Senior  Patrol  Leader  attended  a  Junior 
Leader  Training  Course  at  the  SCHIPF  Na- 
tional Scout  Reservation  In  New  Jersey  last 
year. 
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How  does  Troop  263  strive  to  attain  the 
Scouting  Ideals? 

Character — Each  boy  In  the  Troop  Is  ex- 
pected to  take  the  Scout  Oath  and  Law  as 
His  own  and  to  make  every  effort  to  live  up 
to  these  Ideals.  He  continues  to  build  his 
character  In  meeting  the  challenges  put  be- 
fore him  In  reaching  his  advancement  goals. 
The  boy  learns  to  do  his  share  In  the  Patrol, 
to  get  along  with  others  and  to  accept  re- 
sponsibility. The  following  is  an  example  of 
character  development:  "A  Scouting  family 
lost  their  mother  recently.  The  Troop  ex- 
pressed Its  sympathy  and  each  prayed  for 
her  In  his  own  way.  One  boy,  however,  did 
not  think  this  was  enough  so  he  arranged  to 
help  the  family  by  visiting  them  once  per 
week  to  talk  with  them  and  bring  them  some 
form  of  dessert  baked  by  the  mothers  of 
other  boys  In  the  Troop.  This  young  man  re- 
ceived a  tremendous  satisfaction  from  help- 
ing this  family  adapt  to  their  new  way  of 
life  and  vividly  demonstrated  the  character 
development  encouraged  by  Scouting.  This 
young  man  Is  now  an  Eagle  Scout,  the  high- 
est award  a  Scout  can  earn." 

Citizenship — The  boys  in  the  Troop  have 
participated  In  numerous  citizenship  events 
through  their  community  service  projects 
and  shows.  For  example,  the  Scouts  have 
helped  at  the  pools  on  election  days,  have 
helped  community  churches  with  cleanup 
and  renovation  and  have  helped  the  elder- 
ly and  disadvantaged  in  the  community.  They 
have  visited  with  the  elderly,  provided  flowers 
to  the  elderly,  contributed  to  food  baskets 
for  the  needy  at  Easter  and  helped  to  teach 
the  mentally  retarded.  As  an  emergency  com- 
munity service,  the  Scouts  in  the  Troop 
cleared  snow  from  fire  hydrants  In  the  South- 
west area  of  the  town  after  the  hydrants  had 
been  completely  burled  by  a  series  of  snow- 
storms. For  an  Eagle  service  project,  one  of 
the  boys  led  the  Troop  In  collecting,  packag- 
ing nnd  forwarding  foods  to  town  servicemen 
serving  In  South  Vietnam  at  Christmas.  An- 
other Eagle  service  project  Involved  a  reno- 
vation of  the  town  ClvU  Defense  Headquar- 
ters. 

At  present  the  Troop  has  four  Eagle  Scouts, 
each  showing  promise  of  responsible  civic 
leadership.  The  first.  Richard  Dakln,  Is  now 
In  his  third  year  at  West  Point  Military 
Academy.  The  second,  Dennis  Oragnolatl,  is 
a  Junior  at  Farmington  College  In  Maine,  an 
education  major,  and  a  nominee  for  "Who's 
Who".  The  third.  Paul  Olszewski,  Is  a  high 
school  senior,  largely  responsible  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  youth  center  in  town.  The 
fourth,  James  Parry,  Is  also  a  high  school 
sea\or  with  an  active  Interest  in  sports.  Jim 
was  an  active  member  of  the  state  cham- 
pionship soccer  team  and  Is  ctirrently  presi- 
dent of  the  high  school  ski  club.  He  plans 
to  attend  college  to  prepare  for  a  career  in 
forestry  and  ecology. 

Physical  Fitness — Physical  fitness  is  a  nat- 
ural outgrowth  of  the  program  provided  by 
the  Troop.  This  program  provides  rigorous 
outdoor  camping,  hiking,  backpacking, 
mountain  climbing,  skiing  and  Whitewater 
canoe  trips.  More  than  10  nights  of  camping 
are  provided  annually  along  with  numerous 
hikes  and  other  special  events.  Some  of  the 
camping  highlights  are  related  in  the  at- 
tached Troop  newspaper,  in  addition,  the 
boys  in  the  Troop  often  backpack  on  the 
Appalachian  Trail  in  Connecticut  and  Ver- 
mont. Many  attended  the  week  long  wilder- 
ness canoe  trip  In  which  the  Troop  canoed 
the  97  miles  of  the  Allagash  WUdemess 
Waterway  in  Northern  Maine,  then  climbed 
to  the  5,267  foot  summit  of  Mt.  Katahdln, 
Maine,  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Appa- 
lachian trail. 

This  then,  is  an  indication  of  the  way  in 
which  one  Troop  reaches  for  the  ideals  of 
Scouting,  as  established  by  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  sixty  one  years  ago. 
Yours  very  truly. 

LeRot  R.  Cdi«t. 
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THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  MAN- 
CHESTER KIWANIS   CLUB 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or    NEW    HAMPSHFRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18,  1971 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ki- 
wanis  International  is  a  federation  of 
some  5.600  local  clubs  throughout  the 
world  dedicated  to  serving  the  needs  of 
their  respective  communities.  The  at- 
titude with  which  problems — both  large 
and  small— are  met  Ls  summed  up  in  the 
Kiwanis  motto:  "We  Build."  The  activ- 
ities vary  from  scholarship  programs, 
to  hospital  additions,  to  assisting  the  el- 
derly. But  the  end  result  is  the  same  on 
community  enrichment. 

Founded  50  years  ago  this  month,  the 
Machester,  N.H.,  Kiwanis  Club  has  more 
than  lived  up  to  the  expectations  of  its 
founders.  New  Hampshire's  "Queen  City' 
has  benefited  greatly  from  this  outstand- 
ing service  organization.  It  was  Kiwani- 
ans  who  were  responsible  for  building 
the  "Kiwanis  Auditorium"  at  the  Man- 
chester Girls  Club.  In  addition,  the  Boy 
Scouts,  the  YMCA,  the  New  Hamp.shire 
Industrial  School,  and  the  Salvation 
Army  are  but  a  few  of  the  activities 
which  have  received  finsincial  assistance 
from  the  local  club.  The  Manchester  Ki- 
wanLs  Club  is  known  for  much  more  than 
this,  however.  Its  members  are  noted  for 
their  plain,  old-fashioned  neighborliness 
that  offers  a  helping  hand  when  and 
^vhere  needed. 

This  year  the  Manchester  club  has 
singled  out  two  areas  for  community 
improvement.  "Operation  Drug  Alert" 
has  been  mounted  to  stem  the  increas- 
ing misuse  and  abuse  of  drugs,  and  the 
c^ub  Is  also  emphasizing  the  quality  of 
the  environment  In  an  effort  to  protect 
New  Hampshire's  abundant  natural 
beauty  by  curbing  pollution  and  improv- 
ing methods  of  waste  disposal. 

Kiwanis  offers  a  community  answer 
to  the  all  too  prevalent  attitude  of  "let 
George  do  it."  Thank  goodness  we  have 
a  "George"  in  the  Kiwanis  International 
who  strives  to  build. 

In  light  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 

Manchaster  Kiwanis  Club,  I  believe  the 

following  Reader's  Digest  article  on  the 

Kiwanis  International  is  of  interest: 

Their  Motto  Is  "We  Btjild" 

(By  Clarence  W.  Hall) 

One  scorching  day  In  1019,  a  sharp-eyed 
promoter  named  Allen  S.  Browne  sat  In  an 
angry  meeting  and  watched  the  features  of 
his  brainchild  being  altered  beyond  recog- 
nition. Fotir  years  before.  In  Detroit,  Browne 
had  put  together  a  men's  luncheon  club 
called  "Kiwanis,"  an  Indian  word  meaning 
"To  make  one-self  known."  Dedicated  to  fra- 
ternal Jollity  and  mutual  profit  gained  from 
members'  favoring  each  other's  Interests,  the 
rapidly  expanding  club  had  paid  its  founder 
well:  he  owned  It  lock,  stock  and  barrel. 

But  now.  In  this  convention  at  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  delegates  representing  138  clube 
were  In  opwn  revolt,  demand  radical 
change  In  the  Kiwanis  character.  With  com- 
munity and  national  problems  demanding 
attention  everywhere,  they  reasoned,  the 
■you-scratch-my-back  -  and  -  I'll  -  scratch  - 
yours"  motive  for  association  had  become 
repugnant.  The  club  should  devote  Itself  to 
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good  rather  than  greed,  to  service  rather  than 
selfishness. 

To  Browne,  such  a  notion  was  arrant  non- 
sense, and  he  resisted  manfully.  Cried  down, 
he  settled  for  $17,500  for  his  rights  of  owner- 
ship, pocketed  the  members'  personal  checks 
for  that  amount  and  thereby  relinquished  all 
control.  The  victorious  delegates  promptly 
wrote  a  new  Kiwanis  constitution  pledged 
to  giving  "primacy  to  the  human  and  sppirl- 
tual  rather  than  to  the  material  values  of 
life."  As  a  symbol  of  this  pledge,  they  made 
the  club  slogan  "We  Btilld."  Today,  a  half- 
century  later,  Kiwanis  International  Is 
spread  around  the  globe.  275,000  members  In 
5600  clubs  in  29  countries,  each  member 
charged  with  being  a  VTP — Kiwanis  parlance 
for  a  "very  involved  person." 

Optimistic  by  nature.  Kiwanlans  beUeve 
that  this  Is  a  good  world,  but  it  can  be  made 
better  by  voluntary  action.  Thus,  facing  a 
need,  they  spend  little  time  decrying  it  or 
calling  for  government  action.  They  simply 
ask,  "What  can  we  do  about  It?"  And  then 
they  do  it. 

For  example,  at  one  of  the  weekly  Kiwanis 
luncheons  In  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  three  years  ago. 
Juvenile  Judge  Jack  D.  H.  Hays  told  of  the 
tragic  lack  of  effective  correctional  facilities 
for  youths.  Convicted  of  minor  crimes,  young- 
sters were  either  being  sent  to  tough  prisons 
among  hardened  criminals  or  being  released 
In  parents'  custody  with  only  a  reprimand. 
Either  measure,  said  the  Judge,  only  encour- 
aged more  crime.  Needed  was  a  special  dis- 
ciplinary facility  where  erring  youths  could 
be  given  a  correctional  Jolt  without  taking 
them  out  of  school  or  totally  away  from  fam- 
ily. The  trouble  was:  Maricopa  County  had 
no  funds  for  such  a  project. 

Phoenix  Kiwanlans  scooped  up  the  gaunt- 
let, enlisting  nearby  clubs  to  help.  Result: 
a  fine  new  $60,000  detention  center  where  the 
erring  young  spend  after-school  evenings  and 
weekends,  subject  to  skilled  counseling  pltis 
work  assignments  related  to  the  problems 
that  got  them  in  trouble  In  the  first  place. 
For  example,  reckless  drivers  do  hospital  work 
with  traffic-accident  victims,  and  vandals 
make  Improvements  In  local  parks  and  play- 
grounds. The  unique  Institution  has  at- 
tracted nationwide  notice. 

Of  paramount  Interest  to  Kiwanlans  is  the 
encouragement  of  responsible  citizenship — 
m  themselves  and  others.  Mindful  that  good 
government  begins  on  the  local  level,  more 
than  96,000  Kiwanlans  In  the  United  States 
anc*  Canada  serve  without  pay  on  govern- 
mental boards  of  their  own  communities. 

Kiwanlans  also  believe  that  good  citizen- 
ship requires  quick  response  to  human  needs. 
Commanding  many  clubs'  attention  now  Is 
the  plight  of  elderly  people  caught  In  the 
squeeze  between  meager  pensions  and  con- 
stantly rising  Uring  costs.  To  meet  this  need, 
Kiwanlans  In  Sandusky  Bay,  Ohio,  set  up 
Sandusky  Bay  Senior  Citizens,  Inc.,  a  non- 
profit corporation.  In  1966.  This  done,  they 
obtained  a  long-term  federal  loan  of  $2,075,- 
000  and  erected  a  ten-story  building  includ- 
ing 153  living  units,  plus  an  activities  center 
for  the  entire  community.  Similar  projects 
have  been  pushed  by  Kiwanis  clubs  in  such 
places  as  Hamilton,  Ontario;  Charlotte, 
Mich.;  and  Tiffin  and  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Crippled  children  have  always  moved  the 
Kiwanis  heart.  One  of  the  most  ambitious 
efforts  is  a  foundation  established  in  1951  by 
Kiwanis"  Illinois-Eastern  Iowa  District  to 
underwrite  research  aimed  at  uncovering  the 
hereditary  catises  of  spastic  paralysis.  Orig- 
inally backed  by  Kiwanis  pledges  of  $190,- 
000,  and  now  maintained  by  annual  dona- 
tions, the  foundation  works  with  Chicago's 
Children's  Memorial  Hospital  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  College  of  Medicine  in  de- 
veloping techniques  to  prevent  spasticity. 

Not  all  Kiwanis  projects  relate  to  sizable 
groups.  Consider  the  case  of  Mary  Tomlln,  a 
housewife  in  Rockmart,   Ga.,   who  suffwed 
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thlrd-degre«  bunw  over  a  large  part  of  ber 

body  when  a  bottle  of  solvent  exploded.  Al- 
though her  life  was  saved,  her  recovery  de- 
pended upon  months  of  Intensive  care  and 
noany  costly  skin  grafts  The  family  savings 
account  was  soon  exhausted  by  hospital  bills 
running  to  •1700  a  week.  Rockmart  Klwan- 
lans  organized  the  'Mary  TomlLn  Fund."  em- 
ployed such  fund-raising  schemes  as  band 
concerts,  rummage  sales,  paper  drives  and 
communUy  barbecues  By  late  September 
1968,  total  proceeds  reached  $11.000 — with 
Mary  Tomlln  recovering  and  every  bill  paid. 
Of  all  Klwanls  concenu.  none  haa  been 
atreaaed  by  more  clubs  than  work  with 
youngsters.  Nine  years  ago.  for  example.  Kl- 
wkiilan  CUlTord  Rothrock.  a  school  admin- 
istrator In  Anaheim.  Calif.,  took  the  prob- 
lem of  troubletnaklng  students — many  of 
them  underachlevers.  most  of  them  potential 
dropouts — to  his  club.  "I  know  these  boys." 
he  aald.  "In  their  defiance  of  teachers  and 
police  they  are  simply  grandstanding,  trying 
to  get  recognition  that  their  grades  cant 
give  them." 

Heads  together.  Rothrock  and  his  Klwan- 
lan  colleagues  came  up  with  a  program 
called  "Service  Gents."  Recruiting  the  trou- 
blemakers was  difficult  at  first,  but  a  num- 
ber anally  responded  Their  first  project  was 
to  design  and  build  a  recreational  area  for 
their  school.  Once  started,  the  Gents  grad- 
ually grew  enthusiastic,  doing  all  the  sod- 
ding, seeding  and  cement-lajrlng  themselves. 
From  there,  the  Gents  dreamed  up  their 
own  projects:  ushering  at  school  plays,  point- 
ing litter  containers,  planting  trees  and 
shrubs  on  school  grounds,  repairing  school 
property,  cutting  lawns  for  the  elderly,  paint- 
ing houses  for  the  Infirm.  Their  Klwanls 
sponsors  counseled  them  on  personal  and 
home  problems,  tutored  them  in  their  stud- 
ies. Invited  them  Into  their  homee.  The 
Qents  program  pro%'ed  so  successful  that  It 
was  adopted  on  nine  campuses  of  the  sprawl- 
ing Anaheim  Union  High  School  District.  It 
has  contributed  significantly  to  the  district  s 
lower  dropout  rate,  which  averages  ten  per- 
cent— well  below  the  national  average  of  24 
percent.  Moreover,  since  Its  founding  in  1960. 
many  of  the  Gents  have  gone  on  to  college 
or  into  responsible  careers. 

Seeking  to  motivate  high-school  students 
toward  academic  excellence  and  future  lead- 
ership, the  Klwanls  club  at  Quincy.  Ill  . 
In  1959  formed  the  Society  for  Academic 
Achievement."  designed  to  be  the  high-school 
equivalent  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  The  society 
has  since  spread  to  12  states,  involving  more 
than  9000  students  and  600  faculty  members 
Ma-  y  other  clubs  have  established  college 
scholarships — more  than  18.000  of  them  in  a 
single  recent  year.  And  when  the  Klwanlan 
principal  of  a  high  school  in  Plttsbtirgh.  Pa., 
pointed  out  that  "there  are  many  young 
people  whose  inclinations  and  qualifications 
indicate  a  need  Tor  education  othe-  than  col- 
lege." his  Klwanls  colleagues  In  1964  set  up 
a  loan  program  to  give  scholarships  at  tech- 
nical training  ln.stitutes.  The  result,  accord- 
ing to  one  prominent  educator,  was  that 
"scores  of  young  people  have  been  turned 
from  a  bleak  future  as  manual  laborers  to- 
ward lucrative  and  satisfying  careers  as 
skilled  industrial  technicians." 

Out  of  its  preoccupation  with  the  young 
sprang  Klwanls'  two  lively  youth  organiza- 
tions: Key  Club  International,  for  high- 
school  students,  and  Circle  K  International, 
a  college  men's  organization.  Through  them 
Klwanls  Is  raising  a  whole  new  generation 
of  the  concerned. 

Key  Club  today  has  92.000  members  in 
3S00  clubs  across  the  United  States.  Canada 
and  the  Bahamas.  A  sample  project:  In  1966, 
Kay  Clubbers  at  the  Earl  Warren  High  School 
In  Downey.  Calif.,  expanded  a  school  project 
into  a  beautificatlon  campaign  aimed  at 
making  Downey  "the  most  attractive  com- 
muoity  m  California."  After  4200  man-hours. 
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they  had  cultivated,  weeded  and  trimmed 
flowering  trees  along  a  main  boulevard; 
painted  r.nd  landscaped  welcome-to-the-clty 
si^ns:  repainted  270  bus-stop  benches; 
cleaned,  waxed  and  polished  42  city  police 
cars;  dug  trenches  for  water  lines  and 
planted  800  shrubs  in  Golden  Park;  refln- 
ished  75  city  trash  receptacles. 

Circle  K  now  has  860  clubs  on  as  many 
college  and  university  campuses,  with  a  total 
membership  of  15,000.  it  Is  described  as  "a 
new  type  of  fraternity  for  college  men.  de- 
voted strictly  to  service  to  school  and  com- 
munity." 

At  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  for  ex- 
ample. Circle  K  men  have  rounded  up  a 
small  army  of  students  to  work  with  under- 
privileged and  homeless  boys.  Several  others 
were  set  to  tutoring  prospective  civil-service 
employes  desiring  to  enter  government  work 
but  unable  to  meet  the  qualifications 

Whatever  the  need  or  Issue,  the  Klwanls 
way  for  a  half-century  has  been  to  meet  it 
head-on.  with  person-to-person  directness, 
without  bureaucratic  fusslness  or  political 
entanglement.  Today  more  than  ever,  such 
volunteer  service  Is  as  Invaluable  as  it  Is  Ir- 
replaceable. 


PRESIDENT      NEXON      EARNS      THE 
SUPPORT  OF  GOVERNOR  REAGAN 

FOR   1972 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIIDRNH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  February  19.  1971 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rural 
poor  of  California,  caught  between  two 
gigantically  powerful,  and  opposing 
pohticians,  the  Governor  of  Cahfornia 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
lost  an  important  struggle  for  their  fu- 
ture when  one  of  those  powerful  con- 
tenders, the  President.  Ijowed  to  the  po- 
litical threats  to  his  1972  reelection 
chances  posed  by  the  other,  the  Governor 
of  California. 

The  failure  of  the  President  to  over- 
ride the  politically  motivated  veto  of  the 
Governor  of  the  federally  funded  Cali- 
fornia rural  legal  assistance  program 
was  a  clear  signal  to  the  poor  of  Califor- 
nia that  they  have  become  "too  uppity" 
in  their  successful  legal  attacks  on  the 
Reagan  administration  and  its  powerful 
supporters. 

CRLA  is  anathema  to  the  Governor 
and  his  financially  powerful  political 
supporters,  the  agricultural  interest-; 
who  have  long  exploited  the  rural  poor. 
That  "exploitation"  had  been  le.ssened 
by  a  series  of  successful  legal  actions 
against 'the  Governor  and  his  powerful 
grower  allies. 

The  Governor  quickly  responded  to  the 
cries  of  anguish  from  those  grower  de- 
fendants who  the  courts  found  had  been 
unfairly  treating  the  powerless  rural 
fleldworker.  The  Instrument  causmg 
their  anguish  was  the  effective  legal  rep- 
re.sentation  given  the  heretofore  voice- 
less poor  by  the  CRLA, 

The  President's  concern,  of  and  ex- 
pressed, that  the  poor  and  alienated  in 
our  society  should  not  take  to  the  streets, 
but  should  utilize  the  system  to  redress 
their  grievances,  fell  before  his  greater 
concern  with  the  political  threat  to  this 
administration  that  the  conservative 
idol,  Governor  Reagan,  presents. 
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He  has  now  "saved  the  face  "  of  Gov- 
ernor Reagan.  He  has  now  greatly  dis- 
illusioned the  poor  of  California  in  their 
recently  encouraged  belief  that  redress 
of  grievances  can  be  found  within  the 
system. 

It  was  good  of  the  Governor  to  an- 
nounce to  the  California  Republican 
State  Convention  the  long  awaited  deci- 
sion of  the  President  to  uphold  his  veto 
of  CRLA.  It  was  understandable  that  he 
coupled  that  "good  news"  with  his  first 
public  announcement  of  support  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon  in  1972. 

The  rural  poor  of  California  who  did 
not  share  in  the  enthusiasm  with  v.'hich 
the  Republican  delegates  received  that 
information  might  be  further  cautioned 
that  being  "uppity"  is  not  reward  by 
politicians. 


POLLUTION:     WHAT    YOU    CAN    DO 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFO»NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nt^ES 
Thursday.  February  18.  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  the  volume  of  mail  reaching 
my  ofBce  from  concerned  citizens  in  my 
district,  there  is  no  subject  which  ex- 
ceeds that  related  to  the  problem  of  pol- 
lution and  the  preservation  of  our  en- 
vironment. Typical  comments  are:  "al- 
most every  day  our  eyes  smart  from 
smog;"  our  ears  throb  from  noise  about 
us;  "  "we  are  assailed  by  rubbish;'  "our 
waters  are  dirty,  aquatic  life  is  disap- 
pearing." It  Is  apparent  that  people  are 
"fed-up"  with  the  situation  and  want  to 
see  corrective  action. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  receive  many 
inquiries  from  constituents  who  ask: 
"What  part  can  I  play  in  the  fight 
against  pollution?"  I  believe  the  great 
majority  of  citizens  do  wish  to  become 
involved  In  working  for  a  better  en- 
vironment. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  a  very  timely 
aitic'e  from  the  February  18,  1971,  issue 
of  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  en- 
titled   "Pollution,   What  You  Can  Do.' 

The  essay  outlines  many  ways  in 
which  the  citizen  who  is  concerned  with 
the  quality  of  the  environment  can  bet- 
ter define  his  role  and  participate  in  the 
antipollution  effort. 

Pollution — What  "You  Can  Do 
(By  Peter  C.  Stuart) 

Washington — By  day,  Dr.  Ellis  L.  Yochel- 
son  pokes  through  paleontology  collections 
in  the  silent  depths  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution. His  specialty;    fossilized  snails 

But  evenings  and  weekends,  on  the  ros- 
trums and  doorsteps  of  the  suburban  com- 
munity where  he  lives,  he  Is  making  en- 
vironmen'al  history. 

His  town.  Bowie,  Md..  Is  believed  to  be  the 
first  In  the  country  to  ban  the  sale  of  soft 
drinks  and  beer  in  non-returnable  conUln- 
ers.  And  Dr  Yochelson,  more  than  anyone 
else.  Is  responsible. 

"It  was  one  thing  that  we  could  do."  he 
says  simply. 

Until  about  a  year  ago.  the  soft-spoken 
scientist  was  no  more  concerned  about  en- 
vironmental protection  than  millions  of  his 
fellow  American  commuters. 
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Then  came  Earth  Day.  and  he  was  asked 
to  speak  to  a  group  of  students  In  a  12th- 
l^^e  -'Problems  of  Democracy"  course  at 
Bowie  Senior  High  School.  Choosing  a  sub- 
ject came  easily. 

•'NATURAL    INTEaEST"    HELPS 

"I  have  a  natural  Interest  in  solid  waste. " 
he  explained,  with  a  paleontologist's  fascina- 
tion for  life's  leftovers,  "An  aluminum  can  is 
going  to  stay  around  as  long  as  a  billion 
years.  A  glass  bottle,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, forever." 

He  Ulked  to  the  students — classmates  of 
his  own  son — about  the  need  for  recycling 
conUlners. 

"It's  one  thing  to  talk  about  a  problem. 
but  quite  another  to  do  something  about  It," 
he  said,  fixing  the  visitor  with  dark,  gentle 
eyes  In  a  face  framed  by  great  clumps  of 
black-gray- white  beard. 

What  Dr.  Yochelson  and  schoolteacher 
friend  Don  Murphy  "did  about  it"  was  to 
mobilize  students  to  poll  the  community  on 
the  Idea  of  banning  one-way  beverage  con- 
tainers .  .  .  collect  1.400  signatures  on  peti- 
tions .  .  .  distribute  leaflets  door  to  door  .  . 
enlist  support  from  Interested  groups  such 
as  the  Parent-Teachers  Association  .  .  and 
buttonhole  each  city  councilman  before  the 
vote. 

CITY    ORDINANCE    RESULTS 

The  result:  a  city  ordinance  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  no-deposlt,  no-return  containers 
for  soft  drinks  and  beer  in  this  city  of  45.000 
beginning  April  1,  under  penalty  of  $100  a 

day. 

Since  then,  a  handful  of  communities  have 
followed.  Scores  of  cities  and  several  states 
(Including  Maryland)  are  conslrlerlng  doing 
so.  And  Congress  has  been  asked  by  Rep. 
Joseph  P.  Vlgorlto  (D)  of  Pennsylvania  to 
Impose  a  nationwide  ban. 

What  sets  Bowie's  Dr.  Yochelson  apart 
from  millions  of  other  Americans  interested 
In  the  quality  of  their  natural  environment? 

Simply  this:  He  wasn't  content  with  a 
private  env-ironmental  gesture.  He  didn't 
merely  avoid  littering  his  own  nonreturn- 
able  bottles  and  cans,  or  refuse  to  buy  them 
for  his  own  household. 

There  are  plenty  of  such  symbolic  contri- 
butions available  for  a  concerned  Individual : 
Cutting  waste 

Select  products  wrapped  in  minimum 
packaging. 

Particularly  avoid  packaging  or  disposable 
containers  of  plastic,  metal,  or  wax  that  are 
nonbiodegradable  (don't  break  down  In 
water  or  the  natural  environment) . 

Substitute  cloth  for  paper  in  toweling, 
napkins,  handkerchiefs,  diapers. 

Buy  milk  in  returnable  glass  bottles. 

Carry  reusable  shopping  bags,  and  reject 
brown  paper  bags  and  wrappings. 

Save  newspapers  and  deposit  them  with 
commercial  dealers,  paper  mills,  or  recycling 
centers. 

Share  magazine  subscriptions  with  friends. 

Install  and  use  a  Utter  bag  In  the  car. 
Cleaning  and  saving  water 

Buy  no  color-dyed  tissue. 

Clean  laundry,  dishes,  and  kitchen  with 
low-  or  no-phosphate  detergents,  or  soap 
products. 

Avoid  using  DDT  and  other  pesticides, 
herbicides,  and  insecticides.  Try  a  fly  swatter 
or  flypaper,  and  pull  garden  weeds  by  hand. 

Convert  to  organic  gardening.  Compost 
garbage,  leaves,  grass  cuttings. 

Sprinkle  sand.  Instead  of  salt,  on  ley  side- 
walks and  driveways. 

Don't  over-water  lawn  or  garden.  Take 
briefer  showers. 

Adjust  float  valve  In  tank  of  bathroom 
commode,  or  pile  bricks  Inside  to  reduce 
flushed  water. 
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Cleaning  air 

Burn  low-  or  no-lead  gasoline  in  car.  Keep 
car  engine  tuned  and  antipollution  device 
working.  If  you  need  a  car.  consider  trading 
for  a  smaller  one  (four-  or  six-cylinder  en- 
gine). Travel  on  mass  transit.  If  available. 
Organize  a  car  pool.  Ride  a  bicycle,  jog,  or 
walk. 

Use  flreplaces  sparingly. 

Miscellaneous 

Eliminate  unnecessary  electrical  appli- 
ances. Generating  electricity  can  pollute  both 
nlr  and  water. 

Shun  a  powerboat  for  a  canoe  or  sailboat. 

Operate  radio,  television,  phonograph  at 
respectfully  low  volume.  Check  car  muffler 
a. id  consider  soundproofing  garage.  Exchange 
I)Ower  lawn  mower  for  manual  model.  Noise, 
too.  pollutes. 

Dcn't  buy  animal  fur  or  leather. 

Thoughtfully  plan  family  size. 

A  conscientious  citizen  who  practices 
some — or  even  all — of  these  suggestions  will 
achieve  a  warm  heart  and  a  clear  conscience. 
But  the  pity  x)I  it  is,  for  all  his  good  Inten- 
tions, he  will  achieve  a  negligible  Impact  on 
the  environmental  ills  of  his  country. 

Even  in  the  unlikely  event  that  every  In- 
dividual American  did  so,  the  United  States 
would  still  be  left  with  serious  ecological 
problems. 

Why?  Baca  use  the  nation's  environmental 
troubles  (with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
litter  problem  and  over-population)  are  not 
produced  by  the  life-styles  of  individuals — 
and  cannot  be  solved  by  changing  life-styles. 

"These  things  are  good  for  a  psychological 
rp.ason — people  think  they  really  can  do 
yomelhlng.  And  for  a  philosophical  reason — 
If  everyone  did  them,  it  could  have  some 
effect,"  said  Ed  Chaney,  information  director 
of  the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  one  of 
the  liveliest  cf  the  conservation  "establlsh- 
mont." 

"But  these  things  can  be  bad  if  they  lead 
people  to  think  this  Is  all  they  need  to  do 
to  clean  up  the  envlroTiment.  It  just  won't 
happen,  because  it's  not  that  simple,"  he 
declared. 

His  explanation:  The  public  lacks  "envi- 
ronmentally sane  alternatives."  Many  Indi- 
viduals, for  example,  simply  don't  have  the 
choice  of  traveling  by  mass  transit  Instead 
of  driving  a  car.  because  there  isn't  any  mass 
transit  for  them.  Neither  can  they  buy  a 
pollution-free  car.  because  the  auto  industry 
manufactures  none. 

The  lion's  share  of  electric  power  is  gen- 
erated for  industry,  and  some  60  p>ercent  of 
wat»r  pollution  is  produced  by  industry — 
corporate  giants  over  which  the  Individual 
citizen  has  little  control. 

IMPORTANT   ROLE  REMAINS 

Tliere  remains,  however,  an  Important  role 
for  the  concerned  Individual:  social  action. 
Environmentalists  Increasingly  recognize  It 
as  the  course  of  the  future — and  their  bright- 
est hope. 

"We  call  it  Phase  2. '  explained  Sam  Love, 
a  le.Tder  of  brash  Environmental  Action,  Inc.. 
the  youth-run  group  that  got  Its  start  by 
coordinating   Earth   Day   last  April. 

"It's  a  step  bsyond  individual  actions.  It's 
people  working  in  groups  to  develop  social 
.solutions  to  what  are  basically  .social  prob- 
lems."" 

Here  are  some  ways  a  citizen  can  partici- 
pate: 

Join  an  active  environmental  group.  Or 
form  one  yourself.  The  polluters  and  de- 
spoilers  are  organized — you  should  be,  too. 
If  you  have  a  special  skill  (law.  sanitary  en- 
gineering, public  speaking),  put  it  to  work 
for  your  group. 

Generalized  environmental  organizations 
are  flne,  but  sometimes  groups  focusing  on  a 
single  issue  can  better  target  their  fire.  "You 
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can't  solve  the  whole  [environmental)  prob- 
lem," advised  Dr.  Yochelson.  "So  you  break 
it  into  components,  then  take  the  smallesi 
possible  component  and  work  on  that." 

Inject  yourself  Into  public  decisions  af- 
fecting the  environment.  Local  public  hear- 
ings and  city  council  meetings  are  rarely  at- 
tended except  by  persons  having  a  private  or 
corporate  Interest  in  the  p>endlng  decision. 
Show  up  and  speak  out.  At  the  state  and 
national  level,  write  your  state  legislators, 
congressmen,  and  the  President. 

Make  environmental  protection  an  elec- 
tion issue.  Ofllceholders  who  make  environ- 
mental policy  must  stand  for  reelection 
Study  their  records.  For  congressmen,  the 
League  of  Conservation  Voters  in  Washing- 
ton publishes  charts  plotting  the  environ- 
mental voting  record  of  each  member. 

Then  campaign  actively.  It  works.  In  the 
last  congressional  elections.  Environmental 
Action  targeted  for  defeat  a  "dirty  dozen" 
congressmen  with  poor  environmental  rec- 
ords. Seven  lost,  and  an  eighth  fell  within 
one  percentage  pwlnt  of  losing. 

Report  polluters  to  the  authorities.  Most 
pollution  Is  outlawed  by  laws  already  on  the 
books  but  rarely  enforced.  If  you  suspect 
pollution,  check  the  law  (local,  state,  or 
federal ) .  If  the  law  is  being  violated,  notify 
the  government.  Be  willing  to  lodge  an 
official   complaint,   If   necessary. 

REFUSE  ACT  REDISCO\'ERED 

One  of  the  most  useful  antipollution  tools 
is  the  newly  rediscovered  Refuse  Act  of 
1899.  which  bans  most  dumping  Into  navi- 
gable waters  without  a  permit  from  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers.  It  specifically  encour- 
ages citizen  complaints,  even  entitling  In- 
formants to  one-half  of  any  resulting  fine 
set  by  a  court. 

Do-it-yourself  kits  on  this  law  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  conservation  and  natural 
resources  subcommittee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives'  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  (Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20515)  or  Rep.  EHward  I. 
Koch  (D)  of  New  York  (Longworth  House 
Oflice  Building,  Washington.  DC.  20515). 

Support  for  such  citizen  watchdogglng 
comes  directly  from  the  nation's  new  anti- 
pollution chief.  William  D.  Ruckelshaus.  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency:  "I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  re- 
sponsible citizen  court  actions  against  pol- 
luters— of  citizen  pressure  against  govern- 
ment at  every  level.  Including  the  federal 
government  and  my  own  agency." 

Pressure  corporations  to  heed  environ- 
mental dangers.  If  you're  a  stockholder  In  a 
polluting  Industry,  raise  the  Issue  at  the  an- 
nual meeting.  If  an  officer,  spearhead  correc- 
tive action  from  within.  If  an  employee,  try 
to  persuade  your  employees'  association  or 
labor  union  to  bargain  for  reform  (as  the 
United  Automobile  Workers  has  begun  to 
do) .  If  a  customer,  organize  a  boycott  of  the 
firm's  products — and  tell  the  firm  why. 

Participate  In  responsible,  legal,  peaceful 
demonstrations,  boycotts,  or  other  mass  ac- 
tions against  environmental  apathy.  Some- 
times such  tactics  serve  as  the  most  effective 
way  to  dramatize  a  situation  needing  correc- 
tion. That's  precisely  what  Earth  Day  accom- 
plished. 

COLORADANS     ORGANIZED 

The  strongest  case  to  be  made  for  Individ- 
ual social  action  Is  simply  that  It  gets  re- 
sults: 

Two  hotisewlves.  Mrs.  Janet  Adams  and 
Mrs.  Claire  Dedrlch.  formed  a  group  called 
Conservation  Coordinators  which  last  year 
rescued  the  tldelands  of  San  Francisco  Bay 
from  commercial  development. 

A  chemistry  jwofessor  In  Denver,  Dr.  Ruth 
Welner,  organized  the  Colorado  Citizens  for 
Clean  Air  which  last  year  helped  rewrite 
tougher  state  alr-poUutlon  standards. 
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A  wonum  tn  LouUTlUa.  Ky..  Mrs.  John 
Ore«nbaiim,  persuaded  television  station 
WHAS-TV  to  donate  a  flve-inlnut«  spot  twice 
a  week  so  she  could  dlaciiaa  enTlronmental 
iMuee. 

Dorothy  Buell  formed  the  Save  the  Danes 
Council  and  kept  tt  going  until  the  federal 
government  allocated  parkland  funds  for 
many  of  the  sand  dunes  along  Indiana's  Lake 
Michigan  shoreline,  preserving  them  from 
Industrial  development. 

Dr.  Tochelson  doesn't  march  alone. 

OaCANIZATIONS   TO    CONTACT 

Conmvon  Cause,  3100  M  9t.  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  30037. 

Envtraamental  Action,  Inc.,  1346  Coonectl- 
cut  Ave.  N  W.,  Room  731,  Washlngtan.  D.C. 
20030 

Friends  of  the  Earth.  SO  E.  43nd  St.,  New 
York,  NY.  10017. 

Izaak  Walton  League  of  America  1336  Wau- 
kegan  Road.  Olenvlew,  Dl.  0003S. 

National  Audubon  Society,  1130  Fifth  Are., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10038 

National  WUdllfe  Federation,  1413  16th 
St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

Sierra  Club.  lOSO  Mills  Tower,  Sen  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.  94104. 

The  Wlldemeae  Society,  739  15th  St.,  N.W.. 
Washington,  DC.  30006. 

BOOKS  TO    BXAO 

Conservation  Directory  1970.  National 
Wildlife  PederaUon,  tl.SO. 

Earth  Tool  Kit.  compiled  by  Environmental 
Action,  Inc.,  Pocket  Books  (scheduled  for 
release  In  April) . 

Eeotactlcs.  edited  by  John  O.  Mttotaell. 
Pocket  Books.  $  B5. 

Environmental  Handbook,  edited  by  Gar- 
rett de  Bell.  BallanUne,  •.96. 

Environmental  Quality;  First  annual  re- 
port of  the  CoimcU  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  •1.75 

User's  Guide  to  the  Protection  of  the  En- 
vironment, by  Paul  Swatek  Ballantlne,  ^1.35. 

Voter's  Guide  to  Environmental  Politics, 
edited  by  Garrett  de  Bell.  Ballantlne.  •1.26 

Your  Right  to  Clean  Air:  A  Manual  for 
Cltlaen  Action,  the  Oonaerratlon  Foundation. 
1717  Massachusetts  Ave.  NW..  Waehln^on, 
DC.  30036.  Free 
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HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF    CALirORNW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  February  19.  1971 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  February  15,  1971  the  New  York 
Times  carried  what  I  believe  to  be  a  very 
timely  and  perceptive  article  dealing  with 
modern  needs  for  technology  entitled  "A 
Word  for  Science."  The  article  was  writ- 
ten by  Robert  Bendiner  and  points  up 
the  fact  that  regardless  of  any  damages 
which  have  resulted  from  man's  applica- 
tion of  technology,  the  cures  for  our  en- 
vironmental and  social  ills  will  not  be 
foimd  without  new  scientific  assistance. 

The  text  of  the  article  follows: 
A  WoBLO  roa  Sciknck 
(By  Robert  Bendiner) 

Until  recently  rich  and  revered  as  the  great 
American  faith,  science  has  fallen  on  lean 
and  hungry  days.  Some  60.000  assorted  sci- 
entists and  engineers  are  now  walking  the 
streets,  driving  taxis  or  running  gas  stations. 
Where  Industry  recruiters  once  stood  in  line 
to  snag  fledgling  physicists  before  they  oould 
even  shed  their  commencement  robes,  nearly 
half  the  1967  crop  of  Ph.D's  In  physics  still 
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had  not  found  full-time  work  In  their  fleld 
two  years  after  graduation. 

Research  projects  once  welcomed  by  uni- 
versity presidents  for  the  lush  finances  they 
attracted  to  their  Institutions  are  so  thinned 
out  by  now  that  the  president  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  talks  grimly  of  the 
whole  national  research  structure  approach- 
ing a  "shambles."  Government  money.  Ion? 
since  become  the  secret  Ingredient  of  sclpn- 
tlflc  progress,  has  In  some  cases  shrunk  In 
absolute  terms  and  in  others  failed  sadly  to 
keep  up  with  inflated  costs.  And  amonc;  stu- 
dents themselves  'he  Unking  of  research  with 
defense,  of  progress  with  pollution,  has  so 
discredited  science  that  tt  has  a  hard  time 
competing  with  Taro  card.s  and  enlighten- 
ment by  way  of  the  Zodiac. 

In  this  age  of  radical  romanticism  a  cer- 
tain denigration  of  science  Is  probably  in- 
evitable. An  electronic  rock  musician  rates 
ahead  of  a  physicist,  rationalism  is  equated 
with  Insensttlvlty  and  science  is  blamed  for 
all  the  sour  products  of  materialism.  Instead 
of  materialism  being  blamed  for  the  misuses 
of  science  Yet  to  all  who  want  to  right  the 
wrongs  supposedly  fostered  by  science,  par- 
ticularly to  those  who  want  to  clean  the  air. 
water  and  earth  of  this  planet.  It  should  be 
plain  that  there  has  never  been  greater  need 
of  the  scientist,  the  engineer  and  the  tech- 
nician or  less  sense  In  their  being  unem- 
ployed for  BO  much  as  an  hour. 

We  need  them,  to  start  with  a  modest  ex- 
ample, to  develop  eflJclent  machinery  for  re- 
cycling waste.  Here  would  be  a  triple  boon  to 
society;  It  would  dispose  cleanly  of  the  rub- 
bish that  threatens  to  bury  whole  popula- 
tions alive.  It  would  yield  materials  better 
than  many  ores  now  being  mined  to  the 
detriment  of  the  earth  above  them,  and  it 
would  preserve  those  same  resources  against 
the  day  when  they  might  be  desperately  In 
demand. 

We  need  scientists,  engineers  and  techni- 
cians to  develop  fuels  that  can  generate  more 
electric  power  without  fouling  earth,  sea  and 
sky  in  the  process.  But  why  more  electric 
power''  Indeed,  why  not  cut  back  on  power 
p.nd  return  to  a  simpler,  less  demanding,  way 
of  life?  If  only  wafHe  Irons  and  electric  tooth- 
brushes were  at  stake,  the  argument  would 
be  unanswerable. 

But  the  fact  Is,  we  need  more  power  to 
do  the  very  recycling  of  waste  that  Is  so  de- 
sirable We  need  It  to  operate  the  vastly  ex- 
panded sewage  treatment  plants  that  a  grow- 
ing population  demands.  We  need  tt  for  that 
Immeasurably  developed  system  of  mass 
transportation  that  our  metropolitan  are<(s 
must  have  If  the  automobile  is  not  to  make 
the  huma  1  lung  outmoded  We  need  it  for 
the  herculean  clean-up  of  the  nation's  lakes 
and  rivers  And,  not  least,  we  need  It  If  all 
who  are  Just  emerging  from  dire  poverty  are 
to  enjoy  a  standard  of  living  we  have  so 
come  to  take  for  granted  that  many  now  hold 
It  tn  Bcom  (or  pretend  to) .  Those  who  have 
yet  to  enjoy  It  understandably  prefer  not  to 
knock  It  tin  they've  tried  It 

To  achieve  these  ends — and  we  are  con- 
cerned here  with  keeping  the  planet  liv- 
able— we  are  going  to  require  sources  of 
power  that  do  not  themselves  add  to  the 
world's  pollution  And  here  Is  opportunity 
for  all   the  technique   we  can  muster. 

European  cities,  particularly  Vienna,  have 
made  considerable  progress  l.i  producing 
electricity  as  well  as  heat  from  solid  waste. 
We  are  still  not  sure  about  picking  the  stufT 
up.  Coal  Is  the  greatest  f>ower  source  we  have, 
but  It  Is  dangerotisly  dirty.  Ultimately  It 
will  be  converted  to  clean  efficient  gas — 
but  when?  Nuclear  fuel  promises  equally 
clean  and  even  cheaper  power,  but  atomic 
plants  are  still  In  the  Model-T  stage.  If  time, 
talent  and  money  were  concentrated  on  the 
breeder  reactor,  the  results  could  be  enor- 
mously rewarding. 

So  It  goes.  U  limited  cheap  fuel  with  no 
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pollution  whatever  I?  the  promise  of  eon- 
trolled  hydrogen  fu.";lon,  which  Is  thought  to 
be  some  thirty  years  off  But  need  It  be? 
Llkewi.se  off  in  the  distance  nre  such  other 
great  potentials  as  oil  from  shale  and  geo- 
thermal  power 

The  Importance  of  all  these  sources  lies  In 
the  fact  that  electricity  Itself  Is  totally  clean 
;\nd  nonpollutlng.  Let  It  at  last  be  cleanly 
produced  and  cleanliness  will  follow  In  space- 
heat  Ing,  tn  industry.  In  transportation,  in 
everything.  The  world  will  be  so  sanitised 
that  we  might  almost  miss  the  dirt. 

On  all  these  fronts — not  to  mention  fields 
like  biology,  medicine  and  oceanography. 
V,  hlch  not  evrn  the  mojt  romantic  rebel  de- 
pl.^res — there  Is  such  great  good  to  be  done 
that  funds,  far  from  being  begrudged,  should 
be  poured  out  as  though  otir  lives  depended 
on  It.  They  do 
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HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  18,  1971 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
included  in  the  Record  a  statement  I 
made  l)efore  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline 
hearings,  along  with  excerpts  from  some 
Interior  Department  memos  and  letters. 
Much  of  the  material  in  these  documents 
contradicted  the  conclusion  of  the  In- 
terior Department's  draft  environmental 
impact  statement  that: 

The  proposed  pipeline  system  would  not 
result  In  any  significant  adverse  environ- 
mental eflects  that  can  be  related  to  past  or 
future  cultural   features  of  most  Alaskans. 

On  Wednesday.  Chief  Richard  Prank 
of  the  Native  village  of  Minto,  Alaska- 
population  160 — testified  at  the  trans- 
AHska  pipeline  hearings.  Chief  Prank'.s 
statement  is  an  interesting  one  and  an 
important  one.  He  talks  in  fascinating 
detail  of  his  village's  way  of  life,  of  how 
the  pipeline  could  affect  and  possibly  de- 
stroy that  way  of  life,  and  of  the  al- 
most disastrous  effects  that  the  Alaska 
gold  mining  of  the  1930's  had  on  his  vil- 
laje.  Chief  Prank's  statement  offers  a 
rare  opportunity  for  us,  as  Congressmen, 
to  tbtain  a  very  real  and  honest  insight 
into  how  a  policy  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  could  affect  in  a  most  direct  way 
the  activity  of  human  beings — their  cul- 
ture, their  economy,  their  very  way  of 
life. 

While  Chief  Frank  was  in  Washington 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  and  talk 
with  him  on  several  occasions.  I  think  by 
reading  his  testimony — which  is  included 
below — you  will  see  that  he  is  a  gentle, 
articulate  man,  totally  dedicated  to  the 
welfare  and  concerns  of  his  people.  It  is 
a  privilege  for  me  to  call  Chief  Prank 
my  friend,  and  I  sincerely  urge  you  to 
read  his  statement. 

After  Chief  Frank's  statement  I  have 
included  the  statement  of  David  Wolf, 
an  Alaska  legal  services  attorney  who  is 
representing  five  native  villages  in 
Alaska,  including  Chief  Prank's  village 
of  Mlnto.  I  think  Mr.  Wolf's  statement 
offers  some  real  insight  into  native  con- 
cerns from  the  perspective  of  an  Alaskan 
attorney  who  has  worked  closely  with  his 
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native  clients  for  over  2  years,  and  who 
genuinely  shares  their  concerns  and  fears 
jjout  the  proposed  pipeline.  I  urge  you  to 
Also  read  his  statement  with  care. 
The  items  foUow: 

Statement  or  Chtet  Richaxd  Fkank 
My  name  Is  Richard  Prank,  born  tn  1933 
and  raised  at  Mlnto,  Alaska.  I  am  married  and 
tiAve  four  children,  married  In  the  year  1965. 
I  have  been  the  past  Chief  of  Mlnto  and 
presently  am  the  Vice  President  of  Mlnto. 
which  we  say  is  the  "Second  Chief."  I've  got 
ill  my  education  at  Mlnto. 

Chief  Peter  John,  who  is  presently  the 
Chief  of  Mlnto,  was  originally  supp>osed  to 
appear  at  this  hearing.  Chief  F>eter  John  is 
71  years  old  and  he  has  a  heart  condition. 
He  really  wanted  to  make  the  trip,  but  he 
uked  the  Board  of  Directors  to  send  a  sub- 
stitute and  an  alternate,  which  was  myself, 
and  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Mlnto  approved 
the  trip.  He  dictated  a  letter,  which  was 
written  by  his  daughter,  and  we're  going  to 
iubmlt  It  as  the  written  statement  for  the 
hearing. 

The  people  of  Mlnto,  Ala-ska.  consist  most- 
ly of  Alaskan  Indians  In  the  Tribe  of  Atha- 
baskan  Indians.  The  population  of  Mlnto  is 
181.  We  have  lived  there  for  many,  many 
years,  we  can  say  since  time  Immemorial, 
iflnto,  Alaska,  Is  approximately  60  miles 
northwest  of  Fairbanks,  about  20  minutes 
Olgbt  by  small  airplane.  It  Is  situated  on  the 
Mlnto  Flats,  which  consists  of  lakes  and 
streams,  the  major  rivers  and  streams  con- 
sist of  six,  run  into  the  Mlnto  Flats,  and 
the  pipeline  will  cross  all  of  them.  There's 
only  two  people  as  of  now  that  has  steady 
work.  Jobs  at  Mlnto.  One  Is  sort  of  a  seasonal 
work.  One  person  Is  a  postmaster  and  then 
this  other  person,  the  school  Janitor,  which 
would  be  under  the  category  of  a  seasonal 
worker,  works  only  during  the  school  periods 
so  he's  unemployed  for  three  months  of  the 
year.  The  rest  of  the  people  are  unempolyed. 
The  people  of  Mlnto  depend  on  the  food 
that  we  hunt  and  trap  and  fish.  We  have 
moose  and  rabbit,  ptarmigans,  and  we  have 
the  wild  berries,  blue  berries,  cranberries, 
and  what  we  call  high  bush  berries.  These 
ore  the  food  that  we  eat  and  we  have  fish, 
(or  ft  change  of  diet. 

Himger  still  exists  In  the  United  States. 
ooe  of  the  strongest  nations  on  the  earth 
ind  Alaska  comes  into  this  category  when  it 
comes  to  hungry  children  and  I  have  ex- 
perienced some  hungry  children,  In  the  small 
community  of  Mlnto.  Alaska.  We  have  to 
himt  moose  for  food,  that  Is,  for  meat,  a  diet 
ai  meat,  and  to  go  out  and  hunt,  we  have 
to  prepare  for  It,  and  our  children  know 
when  we're  going  out  to  hunt — they  sense 
it — they  know  we're  going  to  hunt  when 
they're  hungry.  To  prepare  for  hunting,  we 
get  up  In  the  morning  about  5;00  a.m.,  we're 
on  the  trail  out  there  In  the  sticks  about 
6:00  on  snowshoes  looking  for  fresh  moose 
tracks.  We  try  to  get  the  moose  while  It's 
standing,  between  6:00  a.m.  and  10:00 
o'clock,  that  Is.  when  It's  standing  up  to 
feed  breaking  the  brush.  When  they're  stand- 
ing and  feeding,  they  make  more  noise  there- 
fore you  can  creep  up  on  a  moose  much 
easier.  Between  10:00  and  2:00  In  the  after- 
noon, the  moose  Is  lying  down  and  restlno; 
and  then  he's  more  alert  therefore  you  can't 
creep  up  on  him.  So  tradition  that  we  share 
and  share  alike.  Everybody  gets  the  same 
amount  as  your  neighbor.  This  Is  the  way  we 
divide  the  moose,  among  our  people. 

Every  year  In  the  months  of  February  and 
Itarch.  the  beaver  season  Is  open.  This  Is  a 
fur-bearlng  animal  and  the  ftir  can  be  used 
for  selling  to  the  fur  buyer  for  U.S.  currency 
or  it  can  be  used  for  fur  hats,  mittens. 
Jackets,  and  parkas.  The  carcass  Is  used  for 
tuiman  consumption,  to  eat.  We  trap  these 
MitmslB  In  a  way  that  we  sort  of  preserve 
them  also.  For  Instance,  we  take  an  A  area 
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this  year.  We'U  trap  It  one  year  and  move  to 
B  area  the  nert  year  and  not  trap  In  A  area 
so  these  animals  can  grow  back  up  In  A  area 
while  you're  trapping  In  B  area.  Also  we  set 
traps  In  a  way  that  we  can  get  the  larger 
beaver  and  let  the  smaller  ones  grow  up.  I've 
explained  that  we  put  these  sets  out  far  from 
the  beaver  areas  where  the  larger  beavers 
will  go  further  from  his  beaver  house  than 
the  smaller  ones  will  go.  Like  this  we  will  get 
the  larger  beaver  and  leave  the  small  ones 
for  the  next  year.  We  would  say  that  In  going 
at  these  methods,  we  are  preserving  the  ani- 
mals and  In  comparison  we're  putting  money 
In  the  bank.  This  is  what  we  do  when  we 
trap  In  A  area  this  year  and  then  In  B  area 
the  next  year,  this  Is  where  we're  something 
like  putting  money  In  the  bank  for  next  year. 
And  also  we  don't  try  to  get  the  little  ones. 
Again  this  Is  like  saving  money  In  the  bank 
for  the  next  year. 

In  the  19308  the  mining  Interests  moved 
with  dredges,  such  as  the  gold  dredges,  that 
dug  up  streams  for  gold  In  the  headwaters  of 
Mlnto  Plats.  After  the  gold  Industry  moved 
into  Alaska  and  started  digging  up  a  large 
amount  of  land  to  dig  for  gold  and  began  to 
move  m  these  great  big  dredges  that  did  the 
digging  with  deep  dredges,  they  sliilced  the 
land.  By  sluicing  the  land,  they  had  high 
pressure  water  that  washed  away  the  soil 
and  let  topsoll  rtin  down  the  streams  and 
creeks  and  rivers.  One  particular  creek,  which 
U  the  Gold  Stream,  was  being  worked  near 
Fairbanks,  I  would  say  about  ten  miles  north 
of  Fairbanks,  and  this  stream  ran  directly  In 
the  middle  of  the  Mlnto  Plats  which  at  that 
time  was  nice,  beautiful,  green  country  with 
plenty  of  game  and  fish.  After  all  the  silt 
came  Into  the  Mlnto  Flats,  It  filled  tt  up  with 
sand  and  mud  and  filth. 

Before  the  gold  mining  came  m,  It  was  very 
easy  to  live  off  the  land.  We  did  not  get 
anything  out  of  the  gold.  All  It  did  was  make 
it  harder  to  live  off  the  land. 

You  may  ask  why  we  want  our  land  since 
we  are  poor?  The  land  Is  the  only  thing  we 
own.  It  Is  our  way  of  life.  It  Is  the  only  thing 
we  have  to  fall  back  on  when  nothing  else 
works.  Nothing  has  yet  happened  on  the 
pipeline  which  makes  us  believe  the  pipeline 
In  the  long  run  will  benefit  us. 

We  have  been  fighting  to  protect  our  land 
for  a  long  time.  Eight  years  ago  when  I  was 
the  Chief  of  Idlnto  I  appeared  at  a  hearing 
In  Fairbanks.  Hie  Tanana  Valley  Sports- 
men's Association  was  going  Into  the  Mlnto 
Plats  with  a  road  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
sports  fishing  and  sports  hunting  and  this 
road  was  going  directly  Into  the  bunting 
region  of  the  Mlnto  people. 

We  finally  got  the  opportunity  to  appear 
and  state  our  ptirpose  of  not  giving  this  road 
Into  the  Mlnto  Flats.  We  thought  at  that  time 
that  the  influx  of  hunters  would  disrupt  the 
hunting  and  the  way  of  living  that  would 
affect  the  peop>le  of  Mlnto,  so  we  decided  to 
stop  It.  The  road  was  not  built.  In  compari- 
son with  today's  proposed  pipeline,  we  are 
faced  with  something  a  thotisand  times  or 
many  more  times  serious,  something  that 
would  affect  our  way  of  living  In  the  sense 
of  hunting,  trapping,  and  fishing. 

Recently  there  was  a  large  earthquake  In 
Los  Angeles,  California.  This  earthquake  did 
a  lot  of  damage,  to  buildings,  roads.  These 
buildings  and  roads  and  all  the  damage  that 
was  done  by  the  earthquake  can  be  rebuilt 
by  the  people  in  the  Immediate  area.  This 
is  their  economy,  this  Is  their  way  of  living, 
of  rebuilding  and  of  getting  paid  for  It.  In 
comparison  If  the  pipeline  was  bvillt,  and  we 
had  a  spill  In  the  pipeline.  It  would  pollute 
the  waters  and  the  lakes  and  therefore  It 
would  hurt  the  animals  that  live  on  these 
lakes  and  waterways.  If  you  kill  off  all  the 
animals,  they  cannot  be  rebuilt.  The  land 
that's  been  damaged  by  oil,  cannot  be  rebuilt. 
These  are  the  things  that  we  fear  would  be 
lost  forever. 
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The  pipeline  will  cross  six  rivers  and 
streams  that  feed  their  water  Into  the  Mlnto 
Flats.  The  six  streams  and  rivers  are  the 
Tovanna  River,  the  Tatallna  River,  the  Globe 
Creek.  Washington  Creek,  the  Chatoulka  and 
the  Gold  Stream.  These  are  the  six  rivers  and 
streams  that  feed  their  waters  Into  Mlnto 
Flats. 

If  we  have  a  break.  If  there's  a  break  In  the 
pipeline.  It  will  not  only  pollute  the  water 
and  the  lakes  and  the  Minto  Flats  area,  it 
will  kill  off  the  waterfowls  and  the  beaver  and 
what  animals  are  existing  in  the  area  now. 
Therefore,  our  main  livelihood  of  food  wUl 
not  exist  any  more. 

In  Canada  the  Canadian  Government  not 
only  requires  the  oil  companies  to  put  up  a 
bond  to  protect  the  Indians,  they  also  require 
that  there  t)e  an  Indian  Inspector  on  oil  Jobs. 
This  Indian  is  chosen  by  the  Indians  and  he 
can  close  dovm  the  Job  If  the  oil  companies 
start  hurting  the  land. 

There  should  be  Indian  Inspectors  on  the 
pipeline  to  make  sure  It  is  done  right. 

The  Federal  government  has  required  the 
oil  companies  to  pay  the  government  tn  case 
the  pipeline  breaks  but  this  only  protects 
the  government,  not  the  people  who  live  on 
the  land.  If  the  pipeline  Is  built,  we  want 
the  oil  company  to  pay  us  If  It  breaks  and 
kills  the  animals  and  fish  that  we  need  to 
live.  We  want  this  for  all  the  people  In 
Alaska;  we  do  not  want  this  bond  written  by 
government  bureaucrats,  with  a  lot  of  loop- 
holes, legal  loopholes;  we  want  It  In  writing 
by  our  lawyers  and  approved  on  the  local 
level  by  our  own  people.  When  I  say  on  the 
local  level,  I  mean  all  the  native  villages 
would  have  to  approve  with  the  oil  companies 
and  I  don't  think  they  should  have  the  right 
of  writing  any  kind  of  agreement  with  the 
United  States  Government.  My  testimony  so 
far  as  hunting  and  trapping  and  fishing  Is  the 
way  the  majority  of  native  people  In  the  out- 
lying areas  in  the  State  of  Alaska  still  live 
today. 

The  oil  companies  shouldn't  object  to  this 
if  they  are  really  Interested  In  building  a  safe 
pipeline. 

Statement  or  David  Wou 
My  name  Is  David  Wolf.  I  Uve  In  Fairbanks. 
Alaska.  I  am  an  attorney,  and  am  employed 
by  Alaska  Legal  Services  Corporation  which 
Is  a  state-wide  and  non-profit  corporation 
which  represents  citizens  who  are  too  poor 
to  employ  private  counsel.  I  am  the  super- 
vising attorney  for  the  Fairbanks  office  and 
with  five  other  lawyers  am  responsible  for 
covering  all  of  Alaska  north  of  Anchorage 
except  the  Bethel  area. 

Over  a  year  ago.  we  were  Eisked  by  five 
Interior  Athabascan  Indian  villages  to  rep- 
resent them  in  their  growing  concern  about 
the  pipeline.  One  of  these  villages  is  the 
Village  of  Mlnto.  The  Village  of  Mlnto  sent 
their  second  chief,  Richard  Prank,  to  Wash- 
ington to  testify  at  these  hearings.  Mr.  Frank 
Is  scheduled  to  testify  later  today.  The  other 
four  vlUages  are  the  Villages  of  Allakaket, 
Settles,  Stevens  Village  and  Rampart. 

Because  the  villages  are  so  poor.  It  was 
impossible  for  any  members  of  the  other  four 
villages  to  send  anyone  to  Washington. 

For  this  reason,  I  would  invite  you,  Mr. 
Hearing  Examiner,  to  travel  to  each  of  these 
four  villages  so  that  the  residents  of  these 
villages  oould  testify  In  person  about  the 
environmental  problems — Indeed  the  prob- 
lems of  survival  that  the  proposed  pipeline 
will  bring  to  the  people  in  its  path. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior's  Impact 
Statement  has  ignored  the  needs  of  one-fifth 
of  Alaska's  population — the  first  Alaskans. 
This  Is  a  rather  serious  oversight  since  the 
Department  is  suppK)sed  to  be  the  trustee 
responsible  for  looking  after  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  Indian  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  The  Indians  in  Alaska  do  not  live  on 
reservations — ^they   live    on    the   land    their 
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ancestors  used.  They  have  fought  In  our 
wars  and  are  an  Important  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Ouard — known  as  the  Alaskan  Scouts. 
Later  today.  Richard  Prank  will  testify  as 
to  how  he  and  his  people  use  the  land  to 
survive.  I  would  like  to  mention  some  of  the 
things  I  have  seen  In  my  various  trips  to  the 
other  four  villages  which  we  represent.  These 
are  obvious  to  any  Alaskan  who  has  travelled 
to  the  villages. 

The  Inhabitants  of  these  four  villages  live 
In  log  cabins  and  burn  wood  for  cooking  and 
heating.  The  foods  that  I  have  been  served 
on  my  visits  have  been  game  or  flsh  taken 
from  the  land.  I  have  had  to  help  one  person 
clean  a  moose  before  we  could  talk  about  his 
legal  problems  since  the  moose  must  be 
cleaned  very  quickly  after  U  has  been  killed 
ur  It  will  spoil 

I  have  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Koyukuk 
River  In  AUakeket  and  discussed  the  pipe- 
line with  an  elderly  resident  of  this  village. 
He  was  very  concerned  about  the  problem  of 
oil  spills  for  he  had  been  hearing  a  great 
deal  in  the  news  about  the  various  disasters 
around  the  world.  During  our  discussion,  ho 
pointed  to  the  river  and  he  said.  "That  Is 
our  life." 

In  all  four  of  these  villages,  the  people  get 
their  drinking  water  from  the  rferer.  In  all 
four  of  these  villages,  the  people  catch  a 
large  number  of  flsh  from  these  rivers. 
Yesterday.  Congressman  Aspln  referred  to  a 
Department  of  Interior  Rep>ort  listing  the 
large  number  of  flsh  caught  by  the  Village 
of  AUakaket  during  the  year  1967  I  do  not 
need  to  refer  to  the  Department  of  Interior 
reports  because  I  have  seen  the  rows  and 
rows  of  flsh  hanging  on  drying  racks  during 
the  summer. 

Later  today,  when  Richard  Frank  of  Mlnto 
testlfles.  he  will  tell  you  about  the  Mlnto 
Plats  area,  which  has  sustained  his  village 
ever  since  the  people  can  remember.  The 
Village  of  Allakaket  also  has  a  flats  area  near 
the  village  which  Is  very  similar  to  the  Mlnto 
Plats  This  la  called  the  Kanutl  Flats  The 
Kanutl  Flats  are  as  Important  to  the  people 
In  Allakaket  as  the  Mlnto  Flats  are  to  the 
people  of  Mlnto.  The  Kanutl  Flats,  like  the 
Mlnto  Flats,  are  fed  by  rivers  which  will  be 
crossed  by  the  pipeline  The  pipeline  will  be 
upstream  of  the  Kanutl  Plats  and  any 
damage  caused  during  construction  will  flow 
down  into  the  Kanutl  Plats.  After  the  pipe- 
line is  built  and  the  oil  Is  onstream.  these 
flats  will  be  subjected  to  the  risk  of  rupture 
or  slow  chronic  leaks  of  oil.  Such  risks 
threaten  trapping,  the  hunting  of  water  fowl, 
and  the  availability  of  drinking  water  for 
the  people  of  Allakaket.  The  Kanutl  Flats  are 
referred  to  in  the  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  on  page  64  as  a  very  good  water 
fowl  habitat.  This  statement  In  the  Impact 
Report  on  page  64  also  refers  to  the  Ray  River 
as  a  very  good  water  fowl  habitat.  The  pipe- 
line will  cross  the  Yukon  River  at  the  point 
where  the  Ray  River  conies  into  the  Yukon. 
The  people  of  Stevens  Village  trap  and  hunt 
In  the  Ray  River  area  and  have  trapllnes  up 
the  Ray  River.  The  people  of  Rampart  come 
up  to  the  Ray  River  at  the  point  of  the  cross- 
ing to  hunt  moose  and  to  gather  firewood. 
Two  residents  of  Stevens  Village  have  flsh- 
wheel  sites  in  close  proximity  to  the  point  of 
the  pipeline  crossing  on  the  Yukon  River. 
These  are  threatened  by  the  mere  construc- 
tion of  this  pipeline 

The  Environmental  Impact  Statement  on 
pages  110.  144.  and  194  refer  to  the  fact  that 
the  proposed  road  north  of  the  Yukon  will 
open  the  country  up  In  such  a  way  to  In- 
crease the  demand  for  hunting  and  fishing. 
This  Increased  demand  by  people  who  do  not 
live  In  the  Immediate  area  will  compete  with 
the  very  people  who  must  hunt  and  flsh  in 
order  to  make  a  living.  On  page  144  the  Envi- 
ronmental Statement  says  that  these  prob- 
lems could  be  controlled  by  proper  regula- 
tion of  hunting  and  fisblxig  by  state  author- 
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I  ties.  In  Alaska,  we  have  a  very  conscientious 
and  diligent  Flsh  and  Game  Department. 
They  do  their  best  under  the  circumstances. 
However.  Alaska  Is  a  large  place  and  it  U 
impossible  for  Flsh  and  Oame  to  adequately 
enforce  their  own  regulations.  It  is  quite  easy 
for  anyone  to  go  out  Into  the  wilderness  and 
do  anything  they  want  with  respect  to  flsh 
and  game  and  the  odds  are  that  they  will 
probably  not  get  caught.  To  expect  the  Flsh 
and  Oame  Department  to  protect  my  clients 
after  the  road  Is  built  is  a  pleasant  but  un- 
realistic dream. 

The  Draft  Impact  Statement  concludes 
that  the  pipeline  poses  g^eat.  unavoidable 
dangers  to  the  land,  water,  and  flsh  and 
wildlife  of  the  area  It  crosses,  but  that  na- 
tional security  demands  that  the  pipeline 
proceed  nevertheless. 

In  many  ways,  the  Draft  Statement  con- 
flrms  the  worst  fears  of  the  villages  I  rep- 
resent. They  are  in  the  way  of  "progress":  and 
they  are  to  t>e  bulldozed  aside.  Igniored.  In 
the  rush  for  black  gold. 

The  Draft  concedes  that  even  under  the 
best  of  circumstances  the  pipeline  will  have 
a  fundamental  and  serious  adverse  Impact 
upon  their  rivers,  flsh  and  wildlife. 

Should  the  pipeline  break,  and  It  Is  con- 
ceded that  no  stipulation  can  prevent  this 
threat  to  a  SOO-mlle  pipeline  In  Alaska,  the 
effects  on  rivers  and  streams,  and  wildlife. 
will  be  catastrophic. 

Despite  these  recognized  dangers  and  oth- 
ers, which  so  clearly  threaten  the  very  lives 
of  my  clients.  It  Is  astonishing  and  shocking 
that  the  Draft  blandly  Ignores  these  people 
directly  In  the  pipeline's  path. 

At  page  110.  the  Draft  discusses  the  Impact 
of  the  pipeline  on  the  "Culture"  of  Alaska. 
It  flnds  that : 

'The  only  identifiable  negative  cultural 
Influences  that  could  be  associated  with  the 
implementation  of  the  project  would  be  a 
reduction  In  remnant  hunting  and  flshlng 
cultures  that  stUl  characterize  some  Native 
groups." 

And  again  at  page  140: 

"The  proposed  pipeline  system  would  not 
result  in  any  significant  adverse  environ- 
mental effects  that  can  be  related  to  pres- 
ent or  future  cultural  feattires  of  most 
Alaskans." 

Do  these  statements  in  the  Impact  Draft 
mean  that  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
does  not  recognize  the  still  existing  and  via- 
ble Indian  culture  which  survives  because 
of  the  abundance  of  the  land  and  the  ability 
of  the  Indians  to  use  It  La  order  to  live? 
I  cannot  believe  that  employees  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  are  unaware  of 
these  problems.  It  is  certainly  common 
knowledge  in  Alaska. 

Fortunately,  the  Impact  Statement  we  are 
considering  today  Is  still  only  a  Draft.  It  Is 
not  too  late  for  the  Department  of  Interior, 
supposedly,  after  all.  the  guardian  of  the 
villages  we  represent,  to  take  the  following 
Important  steps  in  the  Indians'  Interest 

1  Follow  the  example  of  Canada  In  the 
Northwest  Territories  and  require  not  only 
a  t)ond  to  protect  the  Indians,  but  also  In- 
dian Inspectors  chosen  by  the  Indians  dur- 
ing construction  and  after. 

2.  The  Native  Inhabltanu  of  the  pipeline 
route  should  actively  participate  In  decisions 
to  be  made  about  their  own  lives  and  lands. 

(a)  Environmental  Briefings  are  required 
of  Alyeska  by  Stipulation  12  for  "Federal 
employees"  Why  not  for  the  Native  Inhabit- 
ants, too? 

(b)  Alyeska  is  required  to  "enter  Into  an 
agreement"  with  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior regarding  'recruitment,  testing,  train- 
ing, placement  and  Job  counseling  of  Alaska 
Natives."  Why  is  there  no  provision  for  In- 
put from  the  Natives  themselves?  Is  such 
an  agreement  already  drafted'' 

(c)  Alyeska  Is  required  to  train  an  unspeci- 
fied number  of  Alaska  Natives,  and  to  "do 
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everything  within  lu  power  "  to  secure  the 
employment  of  those  It  trains.  Why  the  as- 
sumption that  all  Natives  require  such 
training?  They  do  not.  Many  are  capable  of 
any  work  that  the  pipeline  will  require. 

Why  are  Alyeska  s  obligations  to  employ 
Natives  described  in  such  vague  terms?  The 
obligations  should  be  specific  and  the  vil- 
lage Indians  should  participate  in  writing 
these  obligations 

3.  Condition  the  permit  so  that  Alyeska 
Is  required  to  compensate  the  villages  for  the 
value  to  them  of  the  land  that  the  pipeline. 
road  and  appurtenant  structures  will  cause 
the  villages  to  lose. 

4.  Broaden  the  Bonding  and  Liabilities 
provisions  of  Stipulations  5  and  6  so  that 
they  protect  the  Native  peoples  moat  likely 
to  need  their  protection.  At  present  these 
provisions  serve  only  to  protect  the  United 
States  Government  from  loss.  They  should 
also  require  Alyeska  to  compensate  the  vil- 
lages along  the  pipeline  route  should  the 
construction  or  operation  of  the  pipeline  and 
road  cause  damage  to  the  villagers'  only  as- 
sets— the  land  and  rivers.  If  the  oil  com- 
panies really  believe  they  c.in  build  a  safe 
pipeline,  then  they  should  not  object  to 
thi.s. 


POISON  ROAMS  OUR  COASTAL  SEAS 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAn\'XS 
Thursday.  February  18.  1971 

Mr.  WAUDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the 
Congress  and  the  American  public  are 
now  acutely  aware  of  the  mercury  con- 
tent found  in  some  of  the  commercial 
and  sport  flsh  in  our  rivers,  lakes,  and 
seas. 

One  of  the  first  revelations  of  this  dan- 
gerous occurrence  was  in  the  outstanding 
magazine  Sports  Dlustrated.  In  October. 
Author  Robert  H.Boyle  detailed  the  scope 
of  the  mercury  problem  and  alerted  the 
American  people  to  the  very  real  hazards 
to  health  that  mercury  poisoning  poses. 

The  article  had  particular  impact  upon 
me  because  of  the  fact  that  my  congres- 
sional district  involves  the  magnificent 
delta  waters  that  were  included  within 
the  study  made  of  the  effects  of  mercury 
on  our  fishery. 

The  striped  bass  is  a  particularly 
precious  resource  to  our  area  having  been 
imported  from  the  east  coast  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  19th  century.  The  stripers 
have  thrived  to  the  point  where  they  are 
now  the  most  important  game  fish  to  be 
found  in  the  area. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker.  the  people  of  my  district 
and  sportsmen  throughout  the  Nation 
are  deeply  concerned  about  the  mercury 
content  of  sports  and  commercial  fish- 
eries. 

We  all  owe  Sports  Illustrated  and  Mr. 
Boyle  a  great  deal  of  thanks  for  bringing 
this  serious  situation  to  our  attention  so 
that  remedial  steps  can  be  taken  to  in- 
sure the  continuance  of  our  Nation's  vital 
fishery  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
place  Mr.  Boyle's  article  in  the  Record: 
Poison  Roams  Om  Coastal  Seas 
(By  Robert  H.  Boyle) 

In  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  con- 
siderable scientific  concern  about  chemical 
residues  In  flsh.  but  almost  all  invesUgaUons 
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have  been  limited  to  freshwater  lakes  and 
streams.  Yet  some  species  of  coastal  fish  have 
(TDne  Into  what  John  R.  Clark,  curator  of 
ihe  New  York  Aquarium,  describes  as  "a 
disastrous  crime,  a  virtual  wlpeout.  The 
total  commercial  catch  on  the  Middle  Atlantic 
a  1966  w*  down  to  about  one-tenth  of  the 
I960  catch.  Tae  multimillion-dollar  men- 
baden  fishery  was  nearly  eliminated  In  the 
late  '60b.  and  weakfish.  croaker,  spot,  porgy 
and  fluke  are  close  to  disappearing  In  the 
Northeast.  Pollution  Is  a  major  cause.  Coastal 
waters  are  Infested  with  pesticides,  metals 
and  other  toxic  pollutants,  and  these  poisons 
can  kill  flsh,  their  young  and  the  organisms 
they  feed  on." 

It  Is  also  possible  that  this  pollution,  un- 
less checked,  may  kill  people.  A  study  spon- 
sored by  Sports  Illustrated  reveals  that 
poisonous  chemical  compounds  in  the  flesh 
and  eggs  of  some  of  the  most  popular  Ameri- 
can saltwater  sport  fishes  have  reached  levels 
that  are  alarming  to  health  authorities  and 
fishery  biologists.  The  study,  the  flr.st  ever 
to  Involve  fishes  from  the  Atlantic.  Gulf 
and  Pacific  coasts  of  the  U.S..  was  conducted 
for  this  magazine  by  WARP  Institute.  Inc.  In 
Madison.  Wis.,  a  highly  respected  laboratory 
that  has  done  research  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, various  states  and  private  industry. 
Specifically,  the  study  shows  that  the  flesh 
of  spotted  scatrout  from  Louisiana,  striped 
tiass  from  California  and  Spanish  mackerel 
from  South  Carolina  contains  more  mercury 
than  allowed  by  the  U.S.  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  in  flsh  sold  for  human  con- 
sumption. 

Other  tests  disclose  that  the  reproductive 
process  of  at  least  four  different  fish  popu- 
lations may  be  threatened  by  high  residue 
levels  of  chlorinated  hydrocarbon  pesticides 
la  the  eggs.  High  levels  of  DDT  residues  (a 
combination  of  DDT,  DDD  and  DDE)  are  in 
the  eggs  of  striped  bass  from  California, 
from  the  Hudson  River.  New  York,  from  the 
Rappahannock  River.  Virginia,  and  in  the 
eggs  of  bluefish  caught  off  the  coast  of  South 
Carolina.  Moreover,  the  eggs  of  the  California 
and  New  York  bass  have  high  PCB  residues, 
an  Industrial  compound  that  has  escaped 
into  the  environment  by  accident. 

The  fish  studied  were  all  females  close  to 
spawning  and  were  collected  last  spring  and 
summer  by  fishermen,  biologists  and  two 
state  flsh-and-game  departments.  The  sam- 
pling of  each  species  from  a  given  location 
generally  Included  from  five  to  15  Individual 
flsh.  All  samples  were  wrapped  In  aluminum 
foil,  frozen  and  shipped  by  air  In  containers 
with  dry  ice  to  WARP  In  Madison  where 
Francis  Coon,  head  of  the  chemical  depart- 
ment, supervised  the  analyses.  A  complete 
list  of  fish  species,  location  taken,  residue 
data  and  analytical  methods  employed  In  the 
study  Is  shown  below. 

In  recent  months  there  has  been  public 
clamor  about  mercury  residues  In  fish,  resi- 
dues sufficiently  high  to  close  or  restrict  fish- 
ing from  such  famous  bodies  of  freshwater 
as  Lake  Champlaln  between  Vermont  and 
New  York;  the  Lake  St.  Francis  section  of 
the  St  Lawrence  River  between  Quebec  and 
Ontario:  the  Niagara  and  Oswego  rivers  and 
lakes  Onondaga  and  Ontario  In  New  York: 
tlie  Connecticut  River  in  New  Hampshire: 
the  Savannah  River  and  Brunswick  Estuary 
in  Georgia:  Mobile  Bay  and  the  lower  Mobile 
Hiver.  the  Tombigbee  River  and  the  Pickwick 
l*ke  section  of  the  Tennessee  River  In  Ala- 
bama: the  Detroit  River  and  Lake  St.  Clair 
lu  tilchigan:  and  the  Wisconsin  River  from 
lU  Juncture  with  the  Mississippi  River  to 
Rhlnelander.  Wis.  In  fact,  mercury  pollution 
>s  a  problem  lu  at  least  33  states  and  eight 
Canadian  provinces. 

Mercury  pollution  of  ttsh,  shellfish  and 
birds  was  first  discovered  In  Japan  and 
Sweden  in  the  1960s.  The  pollution  came 
from  pulp  mills,  plastic  and  chlor-alkall 
plants    and   mercury-coated    seeds.    Despite 
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warnings  of  mercury  contamination  else- 
where In  the  world,  nothing  was  done  In 
North  America  until  last  year  when  Nor- 
vald  Plmrelte.  a  Norwegian  graduate  student 
at  the  University  of  Western  Ontario,  tested 
pheasants  from  Alberta.  The  residues  were 
so  high  that  Alberta  closed  the  hunting  sea- 
son. Still  Canadian  and  U.S.  authorities  did 
nothing  to  try  to  halt  the  poisoning.  Plm- 
relte then  found  high  mercury  residues  in 
flsh  from  Lake  St.  Clair.  The  major  source  of 
the  contamination  was  a  Dow  Chemical  Com- 
pany plant  at  Sarnla,  Ontario,  which  was 
dumping  as  much  as  200  pounds  of  mercury 
a  day  Into  the  St.  Clair  River.  Subsequent  In- 
vestigations elsewhere  have  uncovered  other 
polluters.  One  reason  that  authorities  were 
slow  to  act  was  that  everyone  apparently 
believed  mercury  was  too  valuable  to  be 
thrown  away.  Another  reason  was  that  most 
authorities  mistakenly  believed  that  any  mer- 
cury released  to  a  waterway  would  sink  to  the 
bottom  and  be  inert.  However,  Swedish  scien- 
tists discovered  that  no  matter  what  form 
of  mercury  Is  discharged  to  the  environment, 
be  It  inorganic  divalent  mercury,  phenyl 
mercury  or  alkoxy-alkyl  mercury.  It  can  be 
eventually  converted  by  either  microorga- 
nisms or  flsh  into  the  most  toxic  form — 
methyl  mercury. 

As  a  trace  element,  mercury  is  found 
naturally  In  minute  amounts  in  man.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Henry  A.  Schroeder  of  the 
Trace  Element  Laboratory  of  the  Dartmouth 
Medical  School,  the  human  body  contains 
about  0.2  parts  per  million  of  mercury. 
(Chemical  residues  are  measured  by  scien- 
tists on  parts  per  billion  and  parts  j>er  mil- 
lion basis:  in  layman's  language,  one  part  per 
million,  1.0  ppm.  is  the  equivalent  of  one 
ounce  of  vermouth  in  7.812  gallons  of  gin — 
the  ultimate  dry  martini.)  The  danger  to 
man  from  eating  mercury-contaminated  flsh 
or  birds  comes  from  raising  levels  In  the 
body.  The  World  Health  Organization  has 
recommended  that  no  human  food  contain 
any  trace  whatsoever  of  mercury,  while  Japan 
and  Sweden,  both  countries  with  strong 
commercial  fishing  interests,  have  set  a 
standard  of  1.0  ppm.  In  Sweden  scientists 
have  criticized  this  maximum  as  excessive, 
and  one  prominent  toxlcologlst  has  said  that 
the  maximum  should  be  lowered  to  0.2  ppm. 
The  Swedish  government  has  stuck  by  the 
1.0-ppm  standard  but  recommended  that 
consumption  of  flsh  be  limited  to  one  meal  a 
week.  In  the  U.S.  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration maximum  In  flsh  Is  0.5  ppm. 
The  human  tolerance  level  of  mercury  is 
not  precisely  known.  Prom  1953  to  1960.  121 
persons  In  Minamata.  Japan  were  killed  or 
severely  disabled  as  the  result  of  eating  mer- 
cury-contaminated shellfish  from  Minamata 
Bay.  The  mercury  levels  in  the  shellfish  aver- 
aged 20  to  30  ppm.  The  mercury  had  been 
discharged  into  the  bay  over  a  period  of  years 
by  a  plastics  plant.  In  the  US.  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Huckleby  family  in  Alamogordo. 
N.  Mex.  suffered  severe  brain  damage  after 
eating  a  hog  that  had  been  fed  grain  treated 
with  mercury. 

Symptoms  of  mercury  poisoning  may  occur 
weeks  to  months  after  exposure.  The  symp- 
toms Include  a  numbness  and  tingling  sen- 
sation in  the  hands  and  feet,  distur'oed 
speech,  inability  to  coordinate  muscle  move- 
ment, impaired  vision  and  hearing  and  emo- 
tional disturbances.  The  19th  century  ex- 
pression "as  mad  as  a  hatter"  came  from 
cases  of  insanity  suffered  by  hatters  who  in- 
baled  vapors  of  mercury  that  was  used  to 
cure  felt.  In  severe  cases  the  symptoms  of 
mercury  poisoning  are  Irreversible.  A  report 
submitted  by  an  International  committee  in 
Stockholm  last  year  stated:  "In  infants  born 
to  mothers  with  large  amounts  of  methyl 
mercury,  the  symptoms  are  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. Most  children  had  mental  retarda- 
tion and  also  cerebral  palsy  with  convul- 
sions." 
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The  highest  mercury  residues  found  in 
the  SI  study  were  in  the  flesh  of  spotted  sea- 
trout  from  Hackberry,  Cameron  Parish.  La. 
The  initial  analysis  by  WARP  Institute  re- 
vealed 2.2  ppm  of  mercury,  four  times  mor^ 
than  the  PDA  maximum  of  0.5.  In  a  repeat 
analysis  by  WARP,  the  level  was  1.8  ppm. 
The  seatrout  were  procured  from  a  commer- 
cial fish  company  in  Hackberry,  and  they  had 
been  caught  in  adjacent  Lake  Calcasieu,  a 
brackish  body  of  water  connected  to  the  Gull 
of  Mexico.  On  the  Gulf  coast,  seatrout  are 
generally  not  migratory  but  localized  in  one 
estuary.  Last  July  after  SI  obtained  the  fish, 
the  PDA.  In  an  entirely  unrelated  move, 
halted  Interstate  shipments  of  crabs,  spotted 
seatrout.  redflsh  and  flounder  from  Lake 
Calcasieu  because  of  high  mercury  levels. 

The  flesh  of  strii)ed  bass  from  California 
.tlso  surpassed  the  PDA  limit  on  mercury.  The 
California  Department  of  Fish  and  Game 
took  the  flesh  and  eggs  from  15  different  fe- 
males caught  In  the  Delta  near  Antioch.  com- 
IK>6lted  flesh  and  egg  samples  separately  and 
forwarded  them  to  WARP  Institute.  The  de- 
partment retained  the  remainder  of  the  flesh 
and  eggs  for  testing  on  Its  own.  At  WARP  In- 
stitute Initial  flesh  analysis  was  0.70  ppm: 
the  repeat  analysis  was  0.68.  In  order  to  obtain 
California  striped  bass  for  testing.  SI  agreed 
to  allow  the  California  Department  of  Flsh 
and  Game  to  review  the  results  before  publi- 
cation and  then  to  comment  upon  the  sig- 
nificance. After  reviewing  the  data.  L.  H. 
Cloyd.  deputy  director  of  the  department, 
says  that  the  WARP  finding  "for  the  level  of 
mercury  was  consistent  with  one  of  our  state 
laboratory  reports."  Cloyd  also  points  out 
""the  levels  of  mercury  In  stripers,  as  well  as 
in  some  catfish,  sturgeon — and  pheasants — 
have  prompted  our  governor  to  assemble  a 
special  task  force  of  state  agencies  and  co- 
operating federal  agencies  to  Investigate  mer- 
cury pollution  in  California." 

Mercury  In  excess  of  the  PDA  limit  of  0.5 
was  also  found  In  the  flesh  of  Spanish  mack- 
erel caught  four  miles  off  Charleston,  S.C. 
Initial  analysis  by  WARF  Institute  was  0.57 
in  the  flesh:  the  repeat  analysis  was  0.56.  The 
Spanish  mackerel  is  a  pelagic  flsh.  one  that 
spends  its  life  near  the  surface  of  the  ocean 
and  Is  not  known  to  frequent  shallow  wa- 
ter. The  flsh  ranges  off  the  coasts  of  the  Caro- 
linas  and  Florida,  and  it  may  migrate  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Other  species  had  mercury  levels  close  to 
the  FDA  maximum.  False  albaoore  from 
South  Carolina,  another  pelagic  fish,  had  res- 
idues of  0.40  in  the  flesh:  spotted  seatrout 
from  Shell  Point  Reef  on  the  panhandle  of 
the  Florida  Gulf  coast  had  0.40:  striped  bass 
from  the  Hudson  River,  0.34:  bluefish  from 
South  Carolina.  0.31:  and  white  perch  from 
the  James  River,  Virginia.  0.31.  Little  Is 
known  about  the  natural  or  normal  mercury 
level  In  the  flesh  of  fish,  but  It  Is  probably 
not  more  than  300  parts  per  billion.  The 
lowest  level  discovered  by  WARP  Institute 
was  0.10  pans  p>er  million  found  In  the  flesh 
of  Atlantic  mackerel  from  Long  Island  Sound. 
American  shad  from  the  James  River  and 
spotted  seatrout  from  South  Carolina.  SI  did 
not  ask  WARP  Institute  to  analyze  eggs  for 
mercury  residues. 

The  WARP  Institute  analyzed  the  egg 
and  fiesh  samples  for  DDT  residues,  dlel- 
drln  and  BHC.  all  chlorinated  hydrocarbon 
pesticides.  These  synthetic  compounds  have 
several  factors  in  common.  They  do  not 
readily  break  down  In  nature:  indeed.  It 
takes  at  least  a  decade  for  them  to  lose  their 
toxicity.  They  are  also  highly  poisonous  to 
a  broad  spectrum  of  living  organisms.  They 
are  used  to  attack  Insect  pests  because  they 
can  penetrate  the  external  shell  of  chltln,  a 
thin  layer  of  hard  fatty  material  that  covers 
an  Insect  body.  Once  applied,  be  It  on  In- 
sects, on  the  ground,  on  vegetation  or  In  the 
air,  these  long-living  pesticides  are  spread 
by  wind  and  water.  Aerial  applications  of 
DDT  can  enter  the  atmosphere  and  circle  the 
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earth  in  only  two  week*.  Laat  year  Drs.  Su- 
gene  P.  Corcoran  and  Douglaa  B.  S«ba  of  tbe 
DnlversUy  or  Miami  reporMd  surface  sUcka 
contaimng  pesUcldes  washing  Into  Btacayne 
Bay  after  heavy  ralna.  These  areas  were  sev- 
eral tnilea  long  and  from  dve  to  300  feet  wide, 
and  they  contained  10.000  times  more  chlor- 
inated hydrocarbon  pesticides  than  the  water 
surrounding  them. 

Once  introduced  into  the  food  web.  chlor- 
inated hydrocarbons  are  able  to  move  up 
from  phytoplanXton  to  zoo-plankton  to  flsb 
to  bird  or  mammal,  and  they  become  nK>re 
and  more  concentrated  as  they  are  retained 
by  a  higher  level  of  animals.  Tbe  chlorinated 
hydrocarbons  tend  to  center  in  the  body  fata, 
such  as  those  in  the  reproductive  organs, 
and  It  la  generally  agreed  that  these  cbem- 
lc»ls  are  to  blame  for  the  current  decline  in 
North  America  of  tbe  brown  pelican,  the 
peregrine  falcon  and  the  bald  eagle,  our 
national  symbol.  All  have  Osh  in  their  food 
web, 

In  the  past  two  years  the  FDA  has  seized 
shipments  of  coho  salmon  from  Lake  Mich- 
igan and  Jack  mackerel  from  the  Pacific  near 
Los  Angeles  for  exceeding  6.0  ppm  of  DDT 
residues,  and  the  VS.  Bureau  of  Sport  Plah- 
erles  and  Wildlife  has  noted  DDT  leveU  of 
tiom  31  to  4fi  ppm  in  the  flesh  of  white  perch 
taken  from  the  Delaware  River  at  Camden, 
N.J.  Last  month  John  MacOregor  of  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Commercial  Plaberles  an- 
nounced that  a  federal  study  of  fiab  from 
Santa  Monica  Bay  contained  new  research 
Information.  The  study  showed  DDT  residues 
Ln  those  flah  to  be  astronomically  high, 
ranging  from  63  ppm  In  the  lever  of  Dover 
sole  to  1.026  ppm  in  the  liver  of  starry  rock- 
flsh.  A  major  source  of  the  residues  was 
two  sewage  plants  emptying  into  the  bay. 
The  City  of  Los  Angeles  plant  at  Hyperion 
was  releasing  one  to  seven  pounds  of  DDT 
components  per  day.  while  the  Los  Angeles 
County  While  Point  plant  was  dally  dis- 
charging from  300  to  400  pounds  of  DDT 
residues.  However,  none  of  the  flesh  samples 
tested  for  SI  by  WARP  Institute  approached 
the  federal  maximum.  DDT  residues  were 
detected  In  the  fleah  of  every  species  sub- 
mitted, but  the  closest  to  the  FDA  maximum 
were  the  Hudson  River  striped  baas  that  had 
DDT  residues  totaling  2.42  ppm 

Tbe  WARF  Institute  also  tested  all  eg^ 
for  ahlorlnated  hydrocarbon  residues.  Inas- 
much as  these  pesticides  have  an  affinity  for 
fat,  It  came  as  no  surprise  that  there  were 
higher  residues  in  the  eggs  than  in  the  flesh. 
DDT  residues  Ln  the  eggs  can  affect  repro- 
duction or  the  survival  of  young  ash.  In 
Jasper  National  Park.  Canada  there  was  a 
70%  nkortallty  of  brook -trout  fry  hatched 
Iit>in  eggi  with  0.46  ppm  of  DDT  residues.  In 
Michigan  700.000  coho  salmon  try  died  in 
hatcheries  in  1968.  They  bad  been  batched 
from  eggs  with  DDT  residues  of  1  S  to  3  ppm. 
Whsn  the  larval  salnx^n  were  three  weeks  old 
and  absorbed  their  yolk  sac  during  the  so- 
called  "button  up"  stage  they  died.  DDT 
residues  were  In  the  yoU.  and  quickly  made 
contact  with  the  central  nervous  system.  Dr. 
Philip  A.  ButlM'  of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
FUhenes  Laboratory  In  OuU  Breeee.  Fla. 
reports  that  in  a  Joint  study  with  the  Texas 
Department  of  Parka  and  Wildlife  vlrtuaUy 
Qo  young  spotted  seatrout  were  observed  In 
the  Laguna  Madre  In  1S68  and  106B.  Tbe 
gonads  of  females  bad  DDT  residues  up  to 
8.0  ppm. 

Different  spedas  of  flab  seem  to  have  dif- 
ferent levels  of  tolerance  to  DDT  residues 
In  the  eggs.  Precise  levels  are  simply  not 
known  for  most  marine  flsb,  but  baaed  on 
the  above  0.S  ppm  seems  to  be  cause  for 
concern  and  l£  ppni  serious  cause  for  con- 
cern about  Burylval  of  tbe  young.  According 
to  WARF  Institute  results,  the  highest  DDT 
residues  In  eggs  were  In  the  California  striped 
baas.  9.06  ppm.  Commenting  upon  DDT  resi- 
dues In  Caltfomla  stripers.  L.  H.  Cloyd  of 
the  Department  of  Flab  and  Game  notes: 
"Numerous  studies  oooducted  by  our  depart- 
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ment  of  the  levels  of  recruitment  of  striped  only    10  part  per  billion  of  PCBs  In  water 


baas  demonstrate  no  adverse  effects  from  the 
levels  of  DDT  and  Its  metaboUtee  In  striper 
eggs  and  larvae.  We  are.  however,  continuing 
to  mveetlgate  this  a^ipect." 

Striped  bass  from  the  Hudson,  which  mi- 
grate to  New  Jersey.  New  York  and  Conneetl 


win  adversely  affect  the  growth  of  oysters. 
The  precdse  slgnlflcance  of  the  WARP  flnd- 
inps  of  PCB  residues  In  the  eggs  and  flesh 
of  the  Obh  iubmltied  by  SI  has  yet  to  be 
"iijtermlned.  However.  PCBs  are  present  Lq 
Uie  flesh  and  eggs  of  all  samples.  The  WARP 


cut   coastal   watera.   had   7.40   ppm   of   DOT      Andlngs.   it   should   be  noted,   are  estimates 
residues  in  the  eggs.  They  also  had  0.33  ppm      b.^.seU  on  one  peak  on  a  gas  chromatogram 

_..  ^.-.j-._    ^_  _^.    ^ -^      .     j,m  scientists  who  have  reviewed  the  data' 

t  jr  ijl  and  who  have  experience  In  the  fleld 
say  the  estimates  are  valid.  The  highest  PCB 
residues  in  flesh  are  In  the  Hudson  River 
striped  boss.  4  01  ppm  The  California  sUlped 
base  had  the  highest  PCB  residues  In  eggs, 
17  0  ppm.  Other  egg  residues  of  poeelble  Hg- 
n:floance  were  Hudson  stripers,  11.4  ppo; 
of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Sport  Plaberles  labora-  ->outh  Carolin.\  blueflsh.  2.81:  and  Rappa- 
tory  at  Sandy  Hook.  NJ..  where  most  of  the      haxinock  stripers.  2.31 


of  dleldrtn.  By  FDA  standards,  the  eggs  of 
these  striped  baas  should  not  t>e  eaten.  Dlel- 
drtn Is  more  toxic  than  DDT,  and  tbe  FDA 
has  imposed  a  maximum  of  0.30  ppm  of  diel- 
drin  on  flab  products. 

The  eggs  of  blueflsh  caught  off  South 
Carolina  contain  4  11  ppm  of  DDT  residues. 
According  to  Dr.  Lionel  A.  Walford.  director 


research  on  Atlantic  coast  bluetlah  has  been 
done,  these  South  Carolina  bluebah  were 
probably  migrating  north  from  Florida  when 
caught.  Baby  blueflab  spawned  in  Carolina 
)fTshore  waters  In  the  spring  eventually  grow 
up  Co  supply  an  Important  sport  fishery  as 
far  north  as  southern  New  England  Striped 
bass  from  the  Rappahannock  River  have 
2.03  ppm  of  DDT  residues  in  the  eggs.  Striped 
bass  from  this  river  and  others  tributary  to 
Chesapeake  Bay.  the  single  most  important 
:>trlper  spawning  ground  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  mligrate  from  Virginia  to  Maasachu- 
aetttt.  The  majority  of  flah  tested  also  bad 
traces  of  BBC.  another  chlorinated  hydro- 
carbon. In  the  flesh  and  eggs.  Tbe  effect  of 
BHC  on  fish  reproduction  is  unknown,  and 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has  set 
ao    maximum    on    BHC    In    fish.    As   Taylor 


In  assessing  the  WARF  findings  for  31,  Dr. 
Robert  Smolker.  an  ecologlst  at  the  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook,  said, 
I'm  horrified  by  some  of  tAe  data.  I  am  quite 
surprised  to  And  such  residues  in  fiah  from 
ihe  ocean,  but  I  certainly  don't  think  people 
should  panic."  What,  then,  should  the  public 
do  or  demand?  There  are  a  number  of  steos 
thrtt  can  be  taken. 

For  one,  the  study  is  merely  a  first  effort, 
and  nationwide  monitoring  programs  of  more' 
samples  are  needed  to  determine  the  pres- 
ence and  levels  of  contaminants  In  wildlife. 
Moreover,  considerable  research  needs  to  be 
done  on  the  ecological  side  effects  of  new  pes- 
ticides coming  on  tbe  market.  This  research 
Is  very  expensive.  It  now  costs  as  much  as  $10 
million  to  clear  a  new  pesticide  for  federal 
registration.  As  of  this  year,  however,  the  De- 


gulnn  of  the  PDA  remarked  as  this  article      P^rtment  of  tbe  Interior  has  a  celling  of  tS 


was  being  prepared.  "It's  unusual,  to  say  the 
least,  to  find  BHC  in  fish." 

WARF  Institute  also  tested  all  egg  and 
neah  samplee  for  residues  of  PCBs.  the  abbre- 
viated name  given  to  the  polychlorlnated 
blphenyls.  a  synthetic  chemical  compound 
used  by  various  Industries.  PCBs  are  beat 
resistant  and  are  widely  used  In  the  electrical 
industry  as  Insulating  fluids  for  transformers 
and  capacitors.  They  are  also  used  in  plastics 
and  adheslves. 

PCBs  have  been  made  in  the  US  slitce 
1929.  but  they  were  not  Identified  as  such  In 
fish  and  birds  until  a  few  years  ago.  Chemi- 
cally almllar  to  DDT.  they  baffled  Investi- 
gators who  reported  finding  "unknown  but 
chlorine-containing  compotinds."  In  1966 
Dr.  Soren  Jensen,  a  Swedish  scientist,  was 
able  to  separate  the  compounds  from  DDT 
and  Identify  them  as  PCBs  In  a  sea  eagle 
and  In  the  bodies  of  more  than  200  fish 
taken  from  different  parts  of  Sweden. 
Dr.  Jensen  then  analyzed  eagle  feathers  in  a 
museum  collection.  Some  of  the  feathers 
were  collected  as  far  back  as  1880.  but  Dr. 
Jensen  first  found  PCB  residues  In  feathers 
collected  In  1944.  After  Dr.  Jensen  published 
a  paper  on  his  findings.  Dr.  Robert  Rlse- 
brough  of  the  Institute  of  Marine  Resources 
at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
found  PCBs  In  a  number  of  Callfornlan. 
Mexican  and  Arctic  sea  birds.  He  noted  that 
the  highest  levels  of  PCBs  in  birds  were  from 
those  closest  to  Industrialized  areas.  In  a 
later  Investigation  he  also  found  PCBs  In 
.samplee  of  mother's  milk  from  women  In 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  In  a  paper 
in  Environment  early  this  year  he  called  for 
ihe  establishment  of  tolerance  limits  of  the 
compound  la  human  food.  Thus  far.  the  FDA 
has  set  no  standard. 

Another  scientist.  Robert  Huggett  of  tbe 
Virginia  Institute  of  Marine  Science,  says 
the  toxicity  of  PCBs  to  marine  animals  seems 
to  be  about  the  same  as  that  of  DDT.  At 
present,  the  Virginia  Institute  of  Marine 
Science  Is  conducting  studies  to  determine 
the  levels  of  PCBs  In  estuarlne  sediments, 
oysters,  fish  and  crabs  In  the  Chesapeake. 
The  Institute  Is  also  trying  to  locate  the 
origins  of  the  PCBs.  At  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries  lab  In  Gulf  Breeze.  Dr. 
Thomas  Duke  and  associates  have  found  that 


mlUloa  In  appropriations  for  all  pesticide 
research,  and  of  that  less  than  «700,000  Is 
allotted  to  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  for  fish  research.  Several  scientists 
have  proposed  that  tbe  additional  needed 
money  come  not  from  Government  funds 
but  be  raised  instead  by  Imposing  a  small  ex- 
cise tax.  based  on  volume  sold,  on  pesticide 
manufacturers  No  scientist  queried  doubted 
the  need  for  pesticides;  the  only  question 
was  which  pesticides  will  not  damage  the 
environment.  At  present,  problems  remain 
considerable  and  seemingly  insoluble.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  phasing 
out  DDT,  but  DDT  continues  to  be  used  on 
a  substantial  basis,  and  tbe  same  is  true  of 
other  persistant  chlorinated  hydrocarbons. 
For  Instance,  there  haa  been  a  rapid  In- 
crease m  the  use  of  two  chlorinated  hydro- 
carbons, cblordane  and  toxaphene,  as  sub- 
stitutes for  DDT.  and  both  these  compounds, 
which  can  be  discerned  In  animals  only  after 
very  InvolTed  laboratory  testing,  are  starting 
to  turn  up  In  all  sorts  of  places. 

Not  long  ago  Dra.  Richard  Scboettger  and 
David  Stalling  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  pesticide  laboratory  In 
Columbia.  Mo.  began  a  study  of  still  another 
chlorinated  hydrocarbon,  endrln.  in  fish.  They 
planned  to  feed  the  fish  food  containing  en- 
drln residues  of  0.1  to  0.5  ppm.  They  or- 
dered their  test  fish,  channel  catfish  brood 
stock  from  national  hatcheries  and,  as  a 
routine  check,  they  analyzed  some  of  theee 
fish  for  endrln.  To  their  dismay,  they  dis- 
covered that  the  catfish  already  conUlned 
0.5  to  0.88  ppm  of  endrln.  more  than  was 
to  be  given  them  In  the  test  food.  This  should 
not  be  surprising.  Scboettger  has  yet  to  find 
a  commercial  dry  flah  food  for  sale  In  the 
U.S.  that  is  not  contaminated  by  chlorinated 
hydrocarbons. 

Besides  establishing  a  constant  monitor- 
ing program  of  contaminants  in  fish  and 
wildlife,  efforts  should  be  made  to  determine 
harmful  levels  to  various  species.  Although 
worrisome,  DDT  residues  In  eggs  are  mean- 
ingless until  we  know  that  6.0  ppm  of  DDT 
residues  in  conjunction  with  8.0  ppm  of 
PCBs.  or  whatever  the  figures  may  be,  kill  off 
a  certain  percentage  of  the  hatch,  be  It  none, 
a  third  or  90%.  Then,  of  course,  we  need  to 
know  what  levels  may  be  harmful  to  humans. 

Writing  In  Peaticidea,  Dr.  Robert  van  den 
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Bosch  of  tbe  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  points  out  that  the  public  good  re- 
quires that  salesmen  for  pesticide  manufac- 
turers be  brought  under  control.  "The  salee- 
QitQ  Is  the  key  to  tbe  system,  for  be  serves 
M  tbe  diagnostician,  therapist  and  pill  dis- 
paoser."  van  den  Bosch  says,  "and  what  Is 
particularly  disturbing  Is  that  he  need  not 
daiDonstrate  technical  competence  to  per- 
{arm  in  this  multiple  capacity.  In  other 
vords.  the  man  who  analyses  pest  problems, 
i^oommends  tbe  chemicals  to  be  used  and 
•fleets  their  sale  Is  neither  required  by  law 
to  demonstrate  ( by  examination )  his  prof ee- 
ilonal  qualifications  (as  do  medical  doctors, 
dsntlsts.  lawyers,  veterinarians,  barbers, 
bsautlclaiLS.  realtors,  etc.)  nor  is  he  licensed. 
Yet  this  person  deals  with  extremely  com- 
plex ecological  problems  and  utillzee  some 
of  the  most  deadly  and  ecologically  disrup- 
tive chemicals  devised  by  science." 

Instead  of  permitting  salesmen  stimulated 
by  commissions  and  bonuses  to  sell  pesticides 
to  tbe  ultimate  user,  van  den  Boaoh  proposes 
Ihst  they  be  replaced  by  professional  pest- 
ooDtrol  advisers  who  would  be  subject  to 
uaniinailon.  licensing  and  a  code  of  conduct 
Bimilar  to  physicians.  This  dons,  van  den 
Bceoh  saya,  "Tbe  company-afDllated  sales- 
n»n.  with  his  built-in  conflict  of  intarest 
ind  sales  motivation,  can  be  phased  out  of 
p«st-eontrol  adTlsement.  Direct  contact  be- 
teeen  the  salesman  and  U>e  lay  user  of  In- 
Mctleldes  can  be  eliminated.  Just  as  tbe  drug 
inlf«»wafi  deals  only  with  tbe  physician,  not 
with  tbe  patient,  tbe  salesman  of  toxic  pesti- 
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cldes  can  be  required  to  deal  only  wltb  tbe 
pest-control  adviser." 

Sources  of  harmful  pollution — mercury. 
PCBs  or  pesticides — must  be  identified  and 
stopF>ed.  Monitoring  and  source  Identifica- 
tion must  also  be  conducted  on  other  prob- 
able contaminants.  Including  heat  from 
power  plants,  radioactive  wastes  or  heavy 
metals.  Testifying  last  August  before  the 
U.S.  Senate  subcommittee  on  environmental 
pollution.  Dr.  Henry  Scbroeder  of  Dartmouth 
dealt  with  mercury,  cadmium,  lead,  nickel, 
beryllium  and  antimony.  "I  must  emphasize 
tliat  environmental  pollution  by  toxic  metals 
Is  a  much  more  serious  and  much  more  In- 
sidious problem  than  is  pollution  by  organic 
substances,  such  as  pesticides,  weed  killers, 
sulphur  dioxide,  oxides  of  nitrogen,  carbon 
monoxide  and  other  gross  contaminants  of 
air  and  water.  .  .  .  Most  organic  substances 
are  degradable  by  natural  processes.  Once 
we  control  their  use,  they  will  leave  Uttle 
or  no  residue,  but  no  metal  Is  degradable. 
Once  dug  from  tbe  earth,  metals  stay  wltb 
us  and  what  we  are  now  acciunulatlng  will 
be  around  as  long  as  we  are." 

Government  officials  must  enforce  anti- 
pollution laws  and  be  on  g^uard  against  the 
spread  of  possible  contaminants.  TTiere  have 
been  all  too  many  Instances  of  oover-up. 
Last  month  there  was  a  ruckus  when  tbe 
Canadian  government  banned  woodcock 
hunting  In  the  province  of  New  Brunswick 
because  the  birds  were  saturated  with  DDT. 
The  fact  is  that  this  danger  was  known  five 
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years  ago  when  Bruce  Wright,  director  of 
the  Northeastern  Wildlife  Station  in  Freder- 
ickton,  published  a  paper  about  DDT  and 
woodcock.  Wright  says  he  was  told  then  that 
publication  of  his  study  was  "not  In  tbe 
best  interests  of  tbe  province."  Wright  says 
government  fimds  for  support  of  the  station 
were  later  cut.  Last  year  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment finally  abandoned  using  DDT,  but 
New  Brunswick  will  have  the  legacy  for 
years  to  come.  Soil  scientists  report  that 
DDT  Is  at  least  eight  inches  deep  In  the 
forest  floor. 

Much  indiscriminate  pollution  of  U.S. 
waters  could  be  stopped  by  enforcement  of 
the  Federal  Refuse  Act  passed  back  in  1899 
by  Congress.  Tills  act,  in  part,  makes  It 
Illegal  "to  throw,  discharge,  or  deposit,  or 
cause,  suffer,  or  procure  to  be  thrown,  dis- 
charged or  deposited  either  frooa  or  out 
of  any  ship,  barge,  or  other  floating  craft 
of  any  kind,  or  from  the  shore,  wharf,  manu- 
facturing establishment  or  mill,  any  refuse 
matter  of  any  kind  or  description  whatever 
other  than  that  flowing  from  streets  and 
sewers  and  passing  therefrom  in  a  liquid 
state,  into  any  navigable  water  of  the  VS." 

Laws  may  be  passed  and  laws  may  be 
broken.  In  tbe  end.  tbe  enforcement  and 
abatement  depend  upon  public  opinion.  If 
one  lesson  Is  to  be  learned  It  Is  that  we  can- 
not release  wide-ranging  persistent  poisons 
Into  tbe  air  or  water.  As  Ovid  wrote  2,000 
jears  ago:  "lu  habits  gather  by  unseen  de- 
grees. As  brooks  make  rivers,  rivers  run  to 
seas." 


SpKles  and  location  where  caught 
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DDE 


ODD 


DDT      Dieldrin 


BHC 


Mtekerai   (Scomber   scombrus)    Long 

Ited  Sound.  Rowayton,  Conn        0. 10 

StiliMd  btts  (Morone  saxatilhs)  Hudson  RIvar, 

lfci*wa,N>.  .34 

SMpad  bm  (M.  saxatllis)  Rappahannock  River, 

Tappiiianiiock  Va 20 

/Oaarican  shad  (Alou  sapidissima)  James  River 

Ejtwry.Va «.10 

WM*  Ptrdl  (Morone  amsrlcana)  James  River 

EslMty,  Va         .31 

S^ad  laatrout  (Cynoicion  nebulosus)  in  the 

wrt  o«  Charleston,  S.C .10 

S^aiiih   mackaral  (Scomberomorus   maculatus) 

4  mias  offshore.  Charleston '.S/ 

BiMftdi  (Pomatomus  sal(atrix)  4  miles  offshOfe, 

Ckailestoa -.  .31 

MMiM  (ManticirrhMs    sp.)   2    miles   offshore, 

Ctaneston .15 

MpMa  (Coryphaena  hippums)  30  miles  oflshora, 

Ckarlaston .20 

fib*  ilfeacora  (Euthynnus  allettefalus)  30  miles 

iDskafa,  Charleston 40 

SfaUad  saatrout  (C.  nebuiosus)  Lake  Calcasieu, 

Haekbajry,  La «2.2 

S«riM  aatUout  (C.  nabutosus)  Shell  Point  Rm(, 

tak^  County,  Fla 40 

Siktar  parch  (BairdialU  chrysura)  Alligator  Harbor. 

Ftinklin  County,  Fla .15 

Stnp«4  bass  (M.  sautills)  the  Delta.  Antioch. 

CiM ".70 

SMheao  troul  (Salmo  gairdnefi)  Cowlitz  River. 
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'Inforniation  about  the  tests:  Ail  the  figures  sh3«n  on  the  chart  are  parts  per  million.  WARF 
'Mitiria'siirocadura;  tor  delermmmic'ilarinitej  hydrxirt)oi  residues  are  in  the  "FDA  Pesticide 
Analytical  Manual,"  vol.  1,  January  1988,  sect.  212  and  V.\.  The  mercury  analysis  follows  "The 
Axtlytt."  vol.  88,  p.  608.  1931,  mod'fted  by  Atomic  Abiorption  Spectrophotometry  with  boat 
taekniqiie. 
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KUDIRKA? 


>  Repeat  analysis  0.56. 
*  Repeat  analysis  1.8. 
■Repeat  analysis  0.68. 

Note:  DDT  residues  are  a  combination  of  DOT,  ODE,  an  J  DDO.  The  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration has  set  m  tolerance  standards  for  BHC  or  PCS  residues  in  human  food. 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTiday,  February  18.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  way 
things  have  shaped  up,  a  United  States- 
Soviet  prisoner  exchange  would  appear 


to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  international 
justice — Angela  Davis  for  Simas  Kudlrka. 
Angela  Davis,  an  avowed,  native-born 
Communist,  has  enjoyed  every  benefit 
afforded  one  in  a  free  country.  She  has 
had  the  privilege  of  being  educated, 
has  held  a  position  of  trust  as  a  college 
instructor,  and  yet  she  has  abused  her 
constitutionally  secured  freedoms  by 
speaking  out  against  her  coimtry.  She  has 
provoked  violence  and  anarchy  knowing 
full  well  that  if  the  racial  war  she  has 


helped  incite  were  to  come  about.  It  would 
be  the  people  of  her  own  rsM»  who  would 
suffer  most. 

Angela  Davis  continues  to  be  exploited 
by  the  Soviet  Commvmists  who  obviously 
desire  to  use  their  comrade  as  a  pawn  to 
continue  their  mission  to  overthrow  our 
Grovemment  and  coloni2«  our  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  Simas  Kudlrka, 
a  Lithuanian  who  has  lived  as  a  Com- 
munist slave,  risked  his  life  attempting 
to  reach  the  United  States  in  an  effort 
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to  escape  the  totaJitarlan  Soviet  system 
for  the  same  individual  liberties  and 
opportunities  that  Angela  Davis  is  dedi- 
cated to  destroy.  Simas  Kudirka.  like 
millions  of  foreign-bom  Americans,  has 
not  Icnown  the  many  free«loms  taken  for 
granted  by  Angela  Davis;  but  he  does 
know  from  firsthand  experience  what 
"communism"  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  all 
about. 

And  since  the  Soviets  are  so  interested 
in  obtaining  justice  for  Angela — which 
in  this  instance  means  treason  without 
punishment — and  Angela  is  an  advocate 
of  Communist  totalitarianism,  it  seems 
only  fitting  that  the  two  deserve  each 
other. 

I  feel  that  most  Americans  would  gladly 
offer  to  trade  Angela  Davis  for  Simas 
Kudirka,  who  has  only  asked  for  the 
same  chance  at  freedom  that  Angela 
E>avis  has  spumed. 

If  this  exchange  works  out  it  may  set 
an  international  precedent  for  similar 
trades  with  the  Soviets.  Whom  could 
the  British  get  from  the  Russians  for 
Bemadette? 

Several  newsclippings  follow  my  re- 
marks: 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Feb.   17.   18711 

Slavery — Nations   or    Individuai-s? 

(By  Walter  Trohan) 

Washington.    February    16— Slavery    was 

abolished   In   the   United   States   more   than 

a  centiiry  ago,  but  It  stUl  exlsU  In  the  Soviet 

Union   and   no   American   should   forget  It. 

Of  course,   vestiges  of  slavery  continued  in 

fact    In    America,    but    efforta    have    been 

and  are  being  made  to  weed  them  out,  while 

slavery  la  being  made  a  way  of  life  in  Russia 

Slavery  was  abolished  by  the  constitution 

of  Vermont  in  1777.  before  Vermont  became 

a  state  In  1791.  In  1780  Massachusetts  ended 

slavery  and  Pennsylvania  launched  a  gradual 

program  of  emancipation  In  the  same  year 

Other  northMn  states  followed. 

On  Jan.  1.  1863.  Abraham  Lincoln  issued 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  which  freed 
some  4.300.000  Negroes  In  the  South.  It  was 
not  until  i-he  passage  of  the  13th  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  that  slavery  was 
abolished  throughout  the  U.S. 

Russia  has  held  peoples  In  slavery  under 
the  czars  and  under  communism.  This  month 
two  captive  nations  celebrate  their  inde- 
pendence days  U\  chains— Uthuanla  today 
and  tttonla  on  Feb.  24  Also  this  month,  the 
Captive  Nations  Committee  has  Issued  its 
own  commemorative  stajnps  to  remind  Amer- 
icans of  the  many  peoplee  under  Communist 
domlnatl(»i  by  conquest  rather  than  Incli- 
nation. 

The  clvU  right*,  movements,  which  so 
many  regard  as  a  praiseworthy  manifesta- 
tion of  the  American  conscieiice.  has 
prompted  wide  demands  for  black  studies  in 
our  schools  and  colleges,  even  tho  most 
blacks  have  been  on  these  shores  longer  than 
thelp  feUow  white  citizens  and  few  can.  like 
their  fellow  white  citizens,  spot  the  towns, 
areas  or  even  the  countrlee  from  which  they 
came  and  where  they  were  seized  by  black 
masters  and  sold  to  white  slavery. 

However,  most  of  us  have  no  quarrel  with 
learning  of  any  kind.  All  of  It  has  value.  So 
we  say  let  us  h.we  black  studies,  but  let  us 
also  know  the  history  of  our  fellow  whites. 

How  many  of  us  can  name  the  captive 
nations?  Tliey  Include  Albania.  Armenia. 
Azerbaijan,  Byelorussia.  Bulgaria.  China. 
Croatia.  Cuba.  CzechOBlovakla,  East  Ger- 
many. Estonia,  Hungary,  Latvia.  Lithuania, 
North  Korea,  North  Viet  Nam.  Poland.  Ro- 
mania. Serbia.  Slovakia,  the  Ukraine  and 
others.  » 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania  were  seized 
by   Russia  In   1940   almoet  without  pro*««t 
from   those    Bghtlng   the    Rome-Berlin   Axis 
or  by  neutrals  like  the  United  States. 

Others  were  seized  after  the  war.  but  the 
Ukraine,  Byelorussia  and  Azerblajan  are 
among  territories  and  peoples  conquered  by 
the  czars.  The  Outer  Mongolia  Republic 
came  after  World  War  n  and  remains  a  bone 
of  contention  with  Red  China. 

Some  blacks  are  agitating  for  the  release 
of  Angela  Davis,  the  former  California  Com- 
munist college  instructor,  merely  because 
she  is  a  black.  She  la  awaiting  trial  for  her 
part  In  supplying  arms  and  direction  of  a 
courtroom  outrage,  in  which  several  convicts 
seized  a  Judge  and  attempted  to  escape 
with  him  as  a  hostage.  They  and  the  Judge 
were  killed. 

Last  December  Simas  Kudirka.  a  Lithuan- 
ian radio  operator,  who  sought  asylum 
aboard  an  American  Coast  Guard  cutter,  waa 
returned  to  Soviet  captivity  In  a  shameful 
and  callous  disregard  for  humanity  and 
American  sovereignty.  Responsible  Coast 
Guard  officers  were  forced  to  retire,  but  the 
part  of  Washington  ofBdala,  especially  In 
the  State  Department,  was  not  made  clear. 

Signs  calling  for  the  release  of  Angela  are 
found  across  the  country,  but  there  are  none 
for  the  release  of  Kudirka.  It  Is  strange  that 
the  State  Department  did  not  suggest  a 
trade  of  Davis  for  Kudirka.  It  would  serve  to 
demonstrate  that  we  have  Angela,  while  we 
have  only  a  Communist  report  that  Kudirka 
Is  alive  and  well  and  has  not  been  punished. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Dec.  26.  1870] 
Soviet  Scizntists  Support   Angkla  Davis 

Moscow.  December  25.— Fourteen  Soviet 
scientists  with  stature  In  America's  aclentlflc 
community  appealed  to  President  NUon  to- 
day to  safeguard  the  life  of  Angela  Davis, 
the  black  militant  Communist  accused  of 
complicity  In  murder. 

Signatories  of  the  appeal  included  Pyotr  L. 
Kapltsa,  one  of  the  biggest  names  In  Soviet 
nuclear  physics,  and  MlkhaU  Mllllonshckl- 
kov,  another  prominent  physicist. 

The  appeal,  which  Identified  all  14  as  mem- 
bers of  either  the  U.S.  Academy  of  Sdenoaa 
or  the  American  Academy  of  Arta  and 
Sciences,  said  In  part; 

"We  Soviet  scientists  see  In  Angsla  Davis 
a  selfless  fighter  for  progressive  social  Ideas, 
both  In  science  and  In  social  matters,  who 
has  always  come  up  against  the  resistance  of 
conservative  forces  .  .  . 

"We  feel  It  our  duty  to  safeguard  the  right 
of  the  Individual  to  fight  for  progress,  there- 
fore we  appeal  to  you  as  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  .  .  .  safeguard  the  life 
of  .Angela  Davis  and  give  her  an  opportunity 
of  continuing  her  scientific  work." 

Miss  Davis  was  this  week  extradited  from 
New  York  City  to  California  to  stand  trial 
on  charges  of  furnishing  weapons  to  black 
mlUtants  who  fought  a  gun  battle  with 
police  at  a  courthouse  In  which  a  Judge  and 
three  others  were  killed.  She  Is  a  f Miner 
philosophy  instructor  at  UCLA 

Kapltsa  was  one  of  several  prominent  sci- 
entists who  successfully  pressured  authori- 
ties earlier  this  year  for  the  release  of 
geneticist  Zhores  Medvedev  from  a  mental 
hospital. 

Medvedev.  who  had  continued  outspoken 
criticism  of  Stalln-era  repressions  although 
antl-Stallnlsm  Is  being  muted  In  the  Soviet 
Union  was  confined  for  a  period  even  though 
he  was  never  found  insane 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  4.  1971] 
Russians  Invited  to  the  Davis  Trial — NncoN 
Authorizes  0*ter  in  Black  MrL^•A^^T■s  Case 

(By  Tad  Szulc) 
Washington.     January     3. — The     United 
.States  Government  has  proposed  to  14  lead- 
ing  Soviet   scientists    that    they    attend    as 
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•'observers"  the  forthcoming  murder  trial  of 
Angela  Davis,  the  black  Communist  mili- 
tant and  philosophy  teacher,  to  assure  them- 
selves of  the  fairness  of  the  proceedings. 

The  offer,  authorized  personally  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  was  contained  in  a  letter  to  the 
14  men  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Eurofiean  Affairs.  Martin  J.  Hillenbrand. 
It  was  an  immediate  response  to  a  cable- 
gram sent  to  Mr.  Nixon  on  Dec.  25  by  the 
Soviet  group,  which  Included  Pyotr  L. 
Kapltsa.  the  dean  of  Soviet  physicists,  and 
Mikhail  D  MUUonshchlkov,  another  promi- 
nent physicist.  appeaUng  "to  safeguard  the 
life  of  Angela  Davis  and  give  her  an  oppor- 
tunity of  continuing  her  scientific  work." 

Officials  here  said  today  that  the  speed  of 
the  reply— Mr  Hillenbrand's  letter  went  out 
on  Dec.  27 — resulted  from  the  high  profes- 
sional regard  in  which  the  14  Russians  are 
held  In  the  United  States. 

All  of  them  are  members  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  members  of 
either  the  United  States  Academy  of  Sciences 
or  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences. All  are  winners  of  the  highest  Soviet 
scientific  awards.  One,  Igor  Y.  Tamm,  a  jAys- 
iclst.  won  the  Nobel  Prize  in  1958. 

Another  consideration  In  the  move  by  the 
United  States  was  believed  to  be  that  Mr. 
Kapltsa  and  several  others  have  also  been 
active  in  protesting  repression  In  the  Soviet 
Union  against  liberal-minded  scientists  and 
intellectuals 

The  Nixon  Administration  bad  apparently 
not  planned  to  disclose  Mr.  Hillenbrand's 
letter  at  once  but  State  Department  oflJclals 
confirmed  today  reports  from  authoritative 
quarters  that  it  had  been  sent  and  that  the 
decision  to  do  so  had  been  made  by  Mr. 
Nixon. 

They  aald  that  the  letter  also  expressed  the 
hope  that,  in  turn,  the  Soviet  Government 
would  allow  "foreign  observers"  to  be  pres- 
ent at  trials  In  the  Soviet  Union.  It  did  not 
mention  any  specific  trials,  but  officials  said 
that  the  State  Department  had  In  mind  fu- 
ttu-e  trials  of  accused  Jewish  liljackers  and 
liberal  dissenters. 

A    CHALLXNOE    TO   SOVIKT 

The  move  by  the  United  States  was  viewed 
as  a  challenge  to  the  Soviet  authorities  to 
accept  the  concept  that  trials  In  the  Soviet 
Union  should  be  as  open  as  those  In  the 
United  States  are 

State  Department  officials  said  that  they 
could  not  recall  a  precedent  for  an  invitation 
to  Soviet  personalities  to  observe  Judicial 
proceedings  In  this  country. 

Miss  Davis,  a  26-year-old  former  philosophy 
instructor  at  the  University  of  California  In 
Los  Angeles,  was  arrested  In  New  York  last 
Oct.  13.  Previously,  she  had  been  charged 
with  murder,  kidnapping  and  conspiracy  In 
the  escape  attempt  at  a  courthouse  In  San 
Rafael.  Calif.,  last  Aug.  7,  In  which  four  per- 
sons died. 

The  escape  attempt  involved  three  black 
prisoners  at  Soledad  Prison,  100  miles  from 
San  Rafael,  who  had  been  indicted  for  al- 
legedly killing  a  white  guard. 

California  authorities  charge  that  Miss  Da- 
vis was  part  of  a  conspiracy  to  smuggle 
weapons  Into  the  courthouse.  Although  she 
was  not  present  during  the  shooting,  Califor- 
nia law  holds  accessories  to  such  crimes 
equally  guilty  with  the  participants. 

On  Dec.  3.  a  New  York  State  Supreme 
Court  Justice  upheld  an  order  to  extradite 
Miss  Davis  to  California.  She  was  secretly 
flown  to  San  Rafael  aboard  a  military  air- 
craft on  Dec  23,  but  her  arraignment  was 
postponed  until  Jan.  6. 

scientists  cabled  ndcon 
Miss  Davis  Is  a  member  of  the  Communist 
party  of  the  United   States  and  a  leading 
black  militant 

Within  three  day?  of  her  arrival  In  San 
Rafael,  the  Soviet  scientists  cabled  President 
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Nizon:  "We  .  .  .  see  In  Angela  Davis  a  self- 
less fighter  for  progressive  social  Ideas  both 
m  science  and  In  social  matters. 

"We  feel  it  our  duty  to  safeguard  the  right 
of  the  individual  to  fight  for  progress.  There- 
fore, we  app>eal  to  you  as  the  President  of  the 
Onlted  States  to  .  .  .  safeguard  the  life  of 
Angela  Davis  and  give  her  an  opportunity  of 
continuing  her  scientific  work." 

It  was  noted  here  that  Dr.  Kapltsa.  who 
15  77  years  old.  and  Vladimir  A.  Engelgardt, 
a  biochemist — both  of  whom  signed  the  ap- 
peal to  President  Nixon — were  also  among 
the  four  prominent  Soviet  scientists  who  pro- 
tested last  June  the  arrest  of  Zhores  A.  Med- 
vedev, a  biologist  who  had  written  a  book, 
published  in  the  West,  criticizing  genetic 
theories  prevalent  In  the  Soviet  Union  In 
the  Stalin  era. 

The  two  other  scientists  who  acted  on  Mr. 
Medvedev's  behalf  were  Andrei  D.  Sakharov. 
a  physicist,  and  Boris  L.  Astaurov,  a  geneti- 
cist. The  protest  sent  by  the  four  to  the  au- 
thorities in  the  Soviet  city  of  Kaluga  re- 
portedly resulted  in  Mr.  Medvedev's  examina- 
tion by  a  group  of  phychlatrlsts  from  Mos- 
cow who  declared  him  normal. 

He  had  been  arrested  and  taken  to  a 
mental  hospital  In  Kaluga. 

In  1969,  Dr.  Kapltsa,  who  won  four  times 
the  Order  of  Lenin  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Presldlimi  of  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Science, 
joined  Dr.  Sakharov  In  his  thesis  that  the 
Soviet  and  American  systems  of  Government 
must  ultimately  converge.  He  did  so  at  a 
news  conference  In  Washington. 

list  of  signers 

Last  autumn.  Dr.  Sakharov  formed  a  com- 
mittee of  scientists  Eind  Intellectuals  de- 
signed to  examine  openly  new  scientific  and 
political  ideas.  The  group  Is  considered  a 
forum  for  those  In  the  Soviet  Union  favor- 
ing intellectual  dissent,  and  Dr.  Kapltsa  Is 
believed  to  be  aligned  with  it. 

The  signers  of  the  appeal  to  Mr.  Nixon. 
in  addition  to  Drs.  Kapltsa.  Engelgardt,  MU- 
Uonshchlkov and  Tamm  were : 

Viktor  A.  Ambartsumyan.  astrophysicist. 
full  member  of  the  Academy  of  Science, 
recipient  of  two  Orders  of  Lenin. 

Lev  A.  Artslmovlch.  a  physicist,  full  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Science,  specialist 
In  nuclear  physics,  two  Orders  of  Lenin. 

Aleksandr  Y.  Braunsteyn.  a  biochemist, 
full  member  of  the  Academy  of  Science,  Sta- 
lin Prize. 

Nikolai  P.  Dubinin,  biologist,  a  correspond- 
ing member  of  the  Academy  of  Science.  Dar- 
win Medal. 

Andrei  N.  Kolmogrov,  a  mathematician, 
full  member  of  the  Academy  of  Science,  Order 
of  Lenin,  Stalin  Prize. 

Andrei  L.  Kursanov,  a  biochemist,  presi- 
dium member  of  the  Academy  of  Science, 
Order  of  Lenin. 

Aleksandr  N.  Nesmeyanov,  an  organic 
chemist,  presidium  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Science,  three  Orders  of  Lenin.  Stalin 
Prize,  Lenin  Prize. 

Leonid  I.  Sedov,  a  specialist  in  mechanics, 
full  member  of  the  Academy  of  Science, 
Order  of  Lenin.  Stalin  Prize. 

Nikolai  N.  Semenov,  a  physicist  and  physi- 
cal chemist,  full  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Science,  four  Orders  of  Lenin,  two  Stalin 
Prizes. 

Aleksandr  N.  Frumkln.  a  physlochemlst, 
full  member  of  the  Academy  of  Science. 
Order  of  Lenin.  Stalin  Prize,  L«nln  Prize. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  7.  1971  ] 
More  Russians  Send  Plka  to  Nixon  on 
Angela  Davis 
(ByPrank  J.  Prlal) 
Ten    Soviet    Intellectuals,    Including    the 
composers   DnUtrl    Shostakovich    and    Aram 
Khachaturtan  and   the  ballerina  Maya  PU- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

setskaya.  have  written  to  President  Nixon, 
asking  clemency  for  Angela  Davis,  the  blsMsk 
Communist  militant  and  philosophy  teacher. 

The  letter  from  the  intellectuals,  all  of 
them  winners  of  high  Soviet  awards,  was 
signed  Dec.  30,  five  days  after  a  similar  mes- 
sage was  sent  to  Mr.  Nixon  by  14  Soviet 
scientists. 

In  that  case,  the  President  reqKHMlMl 
promptly  by  inviting  the  14  to  attend  the 
trial  as  observers.  However,  It  appears  that 
there  may  be  no  space  for  them  In  the  court- 
room now  planned  for  the  trial. 

No  White  House  response  to  the  second 
message,  which  was  made  public  yesterday, 
has  been  disclosed.  The  message  was  made 
available  to  The  New  York  Times  by  the 
Novostl  Press  Agency,  the  Soviet  feature 
syndicate. 

FBI    IS    criticized 

Contending  that  before  Miss  Davis's  trial, 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  "rode 
roughshod  over  the  young  philosopher's  pre- 
sumption of  Innocence."  the  Intellectuals 
urged  Mr.  Nixon  "to  weld  all  your  Infltience 
as  chief  executive  and  finally  as  a  lawyer  to 
have  Justice  triumph  and  the  shadow  of  the 
gas  chamber  not  obscure  the  U.S.A.  today." 

The  other  signers  of  the  letter  were:  Ivan  I. 
Artobolevsky.  automation  specialist,  KlrUl  P. 
Kondrashln.  orchestra  conductor.  Lyudmlla 
Savelyeva.  film  actress;  Boris  A.  Rybakov, 
archeologlst;  Konstantln  A.  Fedln,  writer; 
Igor  Molseyev.  folk-dange  director,  and  Yev- 
geny M.  Zhukov.  historian. 

Miss  Davis  Is  charged  with  having  supplied 
the  guns  that  were  used  in  a  shootout  last 
August  at  the  Marin  County,  Calif.,  Court- 
house In  San  Rafael  during  which  fotir  per- 
sons were  killed.  Including  a  Judge.  She  was 
scheduled  to  be  arraigned  today  on  charges 
of  murder,  kidnapping  and  criminal  con- 
spiracy. 

In  their  letter,  the  Soviet  Intellectuals 
reminded  Mr.  Nixon  of  a  speech  last  year  In 
which  he  quoted  Thomas  Jefferson  to  the 
effect  that  Americans  acted  not  for  them- 
selves alone  but  for  the  entire  human  race. 

"Today.  Mr.  President."  the  Soviet  group 
said,  "the  human  race  Is  convinced  that 
Angela  Davis  Is  about  to  be  tried  In  effect 
for  the  stand  she  takes  In  political  and  racial 
problems. 

The  Davis  case,  the  Soviet  group  charges, 
"is  only  the  latest  link  In  the  chain  that 
starts  from  the  lynching  of  the  Molly  Ma- 
guire  trade  union  leaders."  a  secret  workers 
group  active  In  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite 
district  about  1870.  Other  links  in  that  chain 
according  to  the  group's  letter  were  "the 
frame-ups  of  Tom  Mooney,  Sacco  and  Van- 
zettl  and  other  heroes  and  martyrs  In  the 
struggle   for  a   democratic  America." 

In  what  appeared  to  be  an  official  Soviet 
campaign  In  support  of  Miss  Davis,  the  gov- 
ernment press  agency.  Tass,  yesterday  Is- 
sued a  long  commentary  on  her  case.  De- 
scribing her  as  a  young  Communist  and 
"courageous  fighter  for  freedom,"  Tass  said 
the  charges  against  her  were  groundless. 

Her  trial,  the  Soviet  agency  said,  come 
against  the  background  of  a  campaign  of 
hounding  and  Intimidation  of  those  who 
press  for  social  changes. 

meetings  held  in  soviet 

According  to  Tass,  there  have  been  meet- 
ings In  the  Soviet  Union  protesting  Miss 
Davis's  trial  and  demanding  her  release. 

In  California,  Douglas  J.  Maloney,  Marin 
County  Counsel,  said  It  was  unlikely  that 
the  courtroom  schediiled  for  Miss  Davis' 
trial  could  acconunodate  the  14  Soviet  sci- 
entists Invited  by  the  State  Department. 

In  a  letter  to  the  State  Department,  Mr. 
Maloney  said  that  60  of  the  room's  104  seats 
had  been  assigned  to  newsmen  and  40  to  the 
public.  He  said  "extensive  and  detailed  se- 
curity measures  are  In  effect  and  they  do  not 
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allow  for  substantial,  last-minute  changes" 
that  would  Involve  the  14  observers.  Inter- 
preters, State  Department  representatives 
and  United  States  and  Soviet  security  per- 
sonnel. 

If  a  motion  by  counsel  for  Miss  Davis  Is 
successful,  the  Marin  County  courthouse 
may  not  be  used.  Howard  Moore  Jr.,  head  of 
the  five-member  defense  team,  said  he  would 
try  to  have  the  trial  moved  to  San  Francisco 
or  Los  Angeles  where,  he  said,  she  would 
have  a  better  chance  to  be  tried  by  a  "Jury 
of  her  peers." 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Jan.  8, 

1971) 

Nixon  Invites  Russians  To  See  Angela  Davis 

Trial 

Washington. — President  Nixon  has  turned 
to  his  advantage  what  could  be  viewed  as  a 
deliberate  attempt  by  a  group  of  Soviet  In- 
tellectuals to  embarrass  him. 

By  approving  a  Stete  Department  InvlU- 
tlon  to  14  Soviet  scientists  and  Intellectuals 
to  "observe"  the  California  conspiracy  and 
murder  trial  of  black  Communist  Party  mem- 
ber Angela  Davis,  the  President  has  under- 
scored the  openness  of  American  legal  pro- 
ceedings. 

At  the  same  time,  by  suggesting  that 
Americans  be  allowed  to  view  certain  con- 
troversial Soviet  trials.  Mr.  Nixon,  In  effect, 
nettled  the  Soviets  for  the  recent,  emotion- 
charged  hijacking  trials  of  Soviet  Jews. 

HLTACK    TRIALS    IN    U.S.S.R. 

Even  though  the  Soviet  courts  commuted 
the  death  sentences  of  two  accused  hijack- 
ers,  more  such  trials  are   expected. 

By  Indirectly  raising  the  hijack  issue  In 
the  State  Department  note,  the  President 
stressed  official  concern  here  at  the  harshness 
of  the  sentences  and  the  Soviet  treatment  of 
Jews  In  general. 

The  cable,  sent  to  the  President  on  Christ- 
mas Day,  signed  by  14  leading  Soviet  citi- 
zens, referred  to  Miss  Davis  as  "a  selfless 
fighter  for  progressive  social  Ideas  both  In 
science  and  In  social  matters." 

Two  days  later.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Martin  J.  Hillenbrand  Invited  the  14  Rus- 
sians to  witness  the  California  trial.  The 
President  personally  approved  the  Invitation, 
according  to  the  State  Department. 

The  Soviet  signatories  are  eminent  men  In 
their  fields,  and  the  State  Department  re- 
garded their  appeal  to  the  President  as  sin- 
cere, though  misguided.  Iiusluded  In  the  So- 
viet group  are  those  who  have  openly  pro- 
tested the  arrest  of  Soviet  Intellectuals  for 
Independent  thinking. 

BKSIOUS   CONSmE&ATION 

The  State  Department  believed  tbat  the 
protest  should  be  treated  seriously.  One  of 
the  signers.  Pyotr  L.  Kapltsa,  dean  of  Soviet 
physicists,  had  earlier  been  among  four  So- 
viet Intellectuals  protesting  the  arrest  of  bi- 
ologist Zhores  A.  Medvedev.  who  had  pub- 
lished a  critical  essay  In  the  West.  He  was 
soon  freed. 

Should  such  an  Invitation  be  accepted,  it 
would  be  regarded  as  something  of  a  propa- 
ganda coup  by  the  administration — though 
there  Is  no  precedent  for  such  an  acceptance. 
No  one  here  remembers  a  similar  invitation 
being  preferred  or  aooepted. 

"We  feel  It  our  duty  to  saifegu&rd  the  right 
of  the  individual  to  fight  for  progress."  the 
Russians  wrote.  They  appealed  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  "safeguard  the  life  of  Angela  Davis 
and  give  her  an  opportunity  of  continuing 
her  scientific  work." 

ACCUSATIONS    NOTED 

Miss  Davis,  accused  by  California  author- 
ities of  conspiring  to  smuggle  weapons  Into 
the  courthouse  where  a  Judge  was  abducted 
and  killed.  Is  a  former  philosophy  Instructor 
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at  the  UnlTemty  of  California  at  Lea  An- 

gAlaa. 

Admlnlatration  offlclaU  say  that  should  the 
delegauon  of  Soviet  scientists  agree  to  at- 
tend the  trl&l  as  "observers."  they  would  see 
for  themselves  that  the  trial  was  conducted 
In  a  fair  and  unprejudlclal  manner. 

Concern   that   bladt  mllltanu  oould  not 

receive  a  faU  trial  In  America  was  dlapeUed 

following  a  scrupulously  conducted  trial  ol 

Black  Panther  mllltanu  In  New  Haven,  Coiui. 

aaawsTKX  commknt  crrao 

Earlier,  Kl"g"''*"  Brewster,  president  of 
Yale  University,  expressed  reservations  over 
the  poaalblllty  that  black  mllltanu  oould 
receive  a  fair  trial  m  America  today.  Officials 
ban  have  no  concern  that  Mlas  Davis  would 
not  be  afforded  the  same  Judicial  care  given 
in  the  New  Haven  trial. 

In  addition  to  Dr.  Kapltsa,  several  others 
In  the  Soviet  group  are  believed  to  have  pub- 
licly aligned  themselves  with  liberal  causes 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  AU  belong  to  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sclencaa  of  the  U.3.S^.  and  are  win- 
ners of  high  Sovlat  scientific  awards.  Physi- 
cist Igor  T.  Tamm  is  a  winner  of  a  Nobel 
prize  for  his  work.  All  are  honorary  members 
of  American  wHm^'**^  academies — either  the 
U.S.  Academy  of  Sciences  or  the  American 
Academy  of  Aru  and  Sciences. 
{From  the  Washington  Post.  Peb    16.  1971 1 

Miss  Drvuif  Scohm  Vabutt  or  TAacrrs 
(By  David  R.  Boldt) 

Bernadette  Devlin.  23-year-old  Irish  rev- 
olutionary and  member  of  the  British 
Parliament,  raked  Queen  Elizabeth  n.  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  the  British  and  American  armies. 
Soviet  Rusaia  and  American  capttaUsm  last 
night  at  the  University  of  Maryland. 

Asked  during  questioning  from  the  audi- 
ence if  she  advocated  the  overthrow  of  the 
US.  government,  she  said,  "I  congratulate 
the  gentleman  on  his  astuteness  of  mind  .  .  . 
the  answer  is  yea." 

She  added,  however,  that  her  principal 
concern  was  to  bring  about  soclAllst  revolu- 
tion in  northern  Ireland. 


MiM  Devlin's  principal  message  was  the 
one  she  has  reiterated  during  her  current 
speaking  toxir  of  American  campuses:  the 
conflict  In  northern  Ireland  Is  a  working- 
class  struggle  and  not  the  religious  wartare  It 
Is  being  portrayed  In  the  world  pwess. 

She  drew  a  link  between  the  efforts  of  poor 
Catholics  In  Ireland,  poor  blacks  In  the 
United  States  and  poor  Vietnamese  In  South- 
east Asia  to  break  free  from  a  capitalistic 
system  that  she  says  robs  them  of  the  value 
of  what  they  create. 

The  audience  crowded  the  ballroom  of  the 
student  union,  well  beyond  lU  posted  limit 
of  SOO  and  hundreds  of  students  sat  in  lob- 
bies and  corridors  to  listen  to  a  public  ad- 
dress system.  Many  people  in  the  audience 
gave  Miss  Devlin  an  ovation  when  Rbe  fin- 
ished. 

She  drew  applause  after  telling  the  audi- 
ence that  President  Nixon  would  never  go 
on  trial  as  an  accessor^  to  "the  murder  of  the 
Vietnamese  people"  because  "he  s  not  black 
and  he's  not  a  Socialist  " 

Queen  Elizabeth  n  Is  "a  squatter  in  Buck- 
'"ff*^""  Palace,"  which  should.  Instead  of 
being  a  royal  residence,  be  used  to  house  "100 
working-class  famlllee,''  she  told  a  ques- 
tioner. 

The  British  Army  in  northern  Ireli^nd  and 
the  American  Army  in  Vietnam  are  both  seek- 
ing, she  said,  to  protect  the  Interests  of 
capltallatlc  society. 

Asked  why  socialistic  governments  such  as 
those  she  defends  have  to  keep  cltlaens  In 
with  bcu-bed  wire,  while  captlallstlc  countries 
have  to  curb  Immigration,  she  said,  "I  have 
great  criticisms  of  the  Russian  system,"  and 
deacrlbed  It  as  not  sodaUsm,  but  "state  cap- 
Itallam." 

America  had  halted  Irish  immigration,  she 
claimed,  when  Amexloan  capltallsU  dis- 
covered they  could  send  their  Industries  to 
Ireland  and  exploit  the  Irish  there  "without 
having  to  pay  their  fares  over." 

She  received  her  largest  crowd  reactions  in 
handling  hoatUe  questioners.  When  some  In 
the  audience  tried  to  shout  down  one  of  her 
antagonlsu.  she  cautioned.  "You  ought  to  let 
the  gentleoian  make  a  fool  of  himself." 


WELFARE  OR  WASTE 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or  Nrw  HAMPSHju 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 

Thursday,  February  18.  1971 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  neither 
State  nor  Federal  welfare  paymenu 
ought  to  come  anywhere  near  being  the 
equivalent  of  what  a  man  can  earn  by  an 
honest  day's  work.  To  the  extent  that 
people  are  sick,  disabled,  or  mothers  with 
little  children  are  in  need,  financial  as- 
sistance is  needed  but  it  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  get  out  of  hand  to  the  point  of 
encouraging  people  to  stay  on  welfare 
and  not  go  to  work. 

In  this  connection  a  recent  letter  writ- 
ten to  the  editor  of  the  Manchester,  Nil., 
Union  Leader  makes  the  point  very  well. 
The  letter  follows : 

WiL,rAJix  Vxaans  Wobxino  Man 

To  the  Bdltors:  My  slster-ln-law  receives 
$252  per  month  from  welfare  plus  $140  per 
month  from  her  husband  giving  her  a  tola: 
of  $3B2  per  month  for  a  family  of  five. 

The  total  for  a  year  Is  $4304  tax  free  plus 
medicaid  and  furniture  allo>wance. 

I  work  40  hours  a  week  and  my  year's  sal- 
ary is  $4,922.  Out  of  this  I  pay  $284  for  BS.. 
$204  for  taxes,  $75  for  union  dues,  $125  for 
Blue  Cross,  so  It  gives  $4,354  to  support  my 
family  of  Ave. 

Welfare  pays  all  medical  expenses;  Blue 
Cross  half.  Olasses  and  dental  work  are  paid 
by  medicaid,  while  Blue  Cross  pays  for  none. 
Now  please  tell  us  whose  better  off.  The  one 
wboae  on  welfare  or  tba  working  man. 

If  the  Nixon  administration's  family 
assistance  program  can  stop  this  sort  of 
thing  and  meaningfully  encourage  people 
to  go  to  work,  it  will  be  a  significant  ac- 
complishment. 


Febrmry  22,  1971 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
DJ>.,  oltered  the  following  prayer: 

Preserve  me.  O  God,  for  in  Thee  do  I 
put  my  trust.  Psalm  16:  1 

Our  fathers  God.  we  come  to  Thee 
with  the  sacred  remembrance  that  on 
this  day  was  bom  the  one  we  call  the 
Father  of  Our  Country.  We  think  of  the 
moral  fiber  of  his  mind,  his  courage  when 
confronted  with  hardship,  his  willing- 
ness to  adventure,  his  skill  in  leading 
men  and  his  attitude  in  helping  to  found 
this  our  beloved  Nation  and  we  are  grate- 
ful. 

Above  all  we  thank  Thee  for  his  hum- 
ble faith  which  time  and  again  sent  him 
to  his  knees  in  prayer  as  he  sought  to 
find  Thy  way  and  to  walk  in  it. 

May  the  memory  of  this  great  life 
strengthen  our  souls  and  sustain  our 
spirits  as  we  labor  to  preserve  liberty  in 
our  land  and  to  proclaim  freedom  to  all 
the  world. 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 
There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


THE   JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  cf  the  last  days  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arrlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  670.  An  act  to  authorize  further  adjust- 
ments In  the  amount  of  silver  certificates 
outstanding,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
86-417,  appointed  Mr.  Bible  as  a  mem- 
ber, on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  of  the 
James  Madison  Memorial  Commission. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
President  pro  tempore,  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  91-510,  appointed  Mr.  Cask  and 
Mr.  ScHWEiKER  as  members,  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate,  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Congressional  Operations. 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON'S  FARE- 
WELL ADDRESS 

The  SPEIAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  order 
of  the  House  of  February  8,  1971,  the 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Robinson)  to  read  George 
Washington's  Farewell  Address. 

Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Virginia  read  the 
Farewell  Address  as  follows: 

To  the  people  of  the  United  States: 

Friends  and  Fellow  Cttizehs:  The 
period  for  a  new  election  of  a  citizen  to 
administer  the  executive  government  of 
the  United  States  being  not  far  distant. 
and  the  time  actually  arrived  when  your 
thoughts  must  be  employed  In  desig- 
nating the  person  who  is  to  be  clothed 
with  that  Important  trust,  it  appears  to 
me  proper,  especially  as  It  may  conduce 
to  a  more  distinct  expression  of  the 
public  voice,  that  I  should  now  appTise 
you  of  the  resolution  I  have  formed,  to 
decline  being  considered  among  the 
number  of  those,  out  of  whom  a  choice 
IS  to  be  made. 

I  beg  you.  at  the  same  time,  to  do  me 
the  Justice  to  be  assured,  that  this  reso- 
lution has  not  been  taken,  without  a 
strict  regard  to  all  the  considerations 
appertaining  to  the  relation  which  binds 
a  dutiful  citizen  to  ius  country ;  and  that, 


jn  withdrawing  the  tender  of  service 
which  silence  in  my  situation  might 
imply,  I  am  influenced  by  no  diminution 
of  zeal  for  your  future  Interest;  no  defi- 
ciency of  grateful  respect  for  your  past 
andness;  but  am  supported  by  a  full 
conviction  that  the  step  Is  compatible 
with  both. 

The  acceptance  of,  and  continuance 
hitherto  in  the  office  to  which  your  suf- 
frages have  twice  called  me,  have  been 
a  uniform  sacrifice  of  Inclination  to  the 
opinion  of  duty,  and  to  a  deference  for 
^at  aweared  to  be  your  desire.  I  con- 
stantly hoped  that  it  would  have  been 
much  earlier  In  my  power,  consistently 
with  motives  which  I  was  not  at  liberty 
to  disregard,  to  return  to  that  retirement 
from  which  I  had  been  reluctantly 
drawn.  The  strength  of  my  inclination 
to  do  this,  previous  to  the  last  election, 
had  even  led  to  the  preparation  of  an 
address  to  declare  it  to  you ;  but  mature 
reflection  on  the  then  perplexed  and 
critical  posture  of  our  affairs  with  for- 
eign nations,  and  the  unanimous  advice 
of  persons  entitled  to  my  confidence,  im- 
pelled me  to  abandon  the  Idea. 

I  rejoice  that  the  state  of  your  con- 
cerns, external  as  well  as  internal,  no 
longer  renders  the  pursuit  of  Inclination 
InccMnpetlble  with  the  sentiment  of  duty 
or  propriety;  and  am  persuaded,  what- 
ever partiality  may  be  retained  for  my 
services,  that  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  our  country,  you  will  not 
disapprove  my  determination  to  retire. 
The  impressions  with  which  I  first  un- 
dertook the  ardous  trust,  were  explained 
on  the  proper  occasion.  In  the  discliarge 
of  this  trust,  I  will  only  say  that  I  have, 
with  good  Intentions,  contributed  to- 
wards the  organization  and  administra- 
tion of  the  Government,  the  best  exer- 
tions of  which  a  very  fallible  Judgment 
was  capable.  Not  unconscious  in  the  out- 
set, of  the  inferiority  of  my  qualifica- 
tions, experience,  in  my  own  eyes,  per- 
haps still  more  in  the  eyes  of  others,  has 
strengthened  the  motives  to  diffidence 
of  myself;  and,  every  day,  the  increas- 
ing weight  of  years  admonishes  me  more 
and  more,  that  the  shade  of  retirement 
is  as  necessary  to  me  as  it  will  be  wel- 
come. Satisfied  that  if  any  circumstances 
have  given  peculiar  value  to  my  services 
they  were  temporary,  I  have  the  consola- 
tion to  believe  that,  while  choice  and 
prudence  invite  me  to  quit  the  political 
scene,  patriotism  does  not  forbid  It. 

In  looking  forward  to  the  moment 
which  is  to  terminate  the  career  of  my 
political  life,  my  feelings  do  not  permit 
me  to  suspend  the  deep  acknowledgment 
of  that  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owe  to 
my  beloved  country,  for  the  many  hon- 
ors it  has  conferred  upon  me;  still  more 
for  the  steadfast  confidence  with  which 
it  has  supported  me;  and  for  the  oppor- 
tunities I  have  thence  enjoyed  of  man- 
ifesting my  inviolable  attachment,  by 
services  faithful  and  persevering,  though 
in  usefulness  unequal  to  my  zeal.  If  bene- 
fits have  resulted  to  our  countrj'  from 
these  services,  let  it  always  be  remem- 
bered to  your  prsuse,  and  as  an  Instruc- 
tive example  in  our  annals,  that  under 
clrcimistances  in  which  the  passions,  agi- 
tated In  every  direction,  were  liable  to 


mislead  amidst  appearances  sometimes 
dubious,  vicissitudes  of  fortime  often  dis- 
couraging— in  situations  ii  which  not  im- 
frequently,  want  of  success  has  coun- 
tenanced the  spirit  of  criticism, — 
the  constancy  of  your  support  was 
the  essential  prop  of  the  efforts,  and  a 
guarantee  of  the  plans,  by  which  they 
were  effected.  Profoundly  penetrated 
with  this  idea,  I  shall  carry  it  with  me 
to  my  grave,  as  a  strong  incitement  to 
imceasing  vows  that  heaven  may  con- 
tinue to  you  the  choicest  tokens  of  its 
beneficence — that  your  union  and  broth- 
erly affection  may  be  perpetual— that 
the  free  constitution,  which  is  the  work 
of  your  hands,  may  be  sacredly  main- 
tained—that its  administration  in  every 
department  may  be  stamped  with  wisdom 
and  virtue— that,  in  fine,  the  happiness 
of  the  people  of  these  states,  imder  the 
auspices  of  liberty,  may  be  made  com- 
plete by  so  careful  a  preservation,  and 
so  prudent  a  use  of  this  blessing,  as  will 
acquire  to  them  the  glory  of  recommend  • 
ing  it  to  the  applause,  the  affection  and 
adoption  of  every  nation  which  is  yet  a 
stranger  to  It. 

Here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  stop.  But  a 
solicitude  for  your  welfare,  which  cannot 
end  but  with  my  life,  and  the  apprehen- 
sion of  danger,  natural  to  that  solicitude, 
urge  me,  on  an  occasion  like  the  present, 
to  offer  to  your  solemn  contemplation, 
and  to  recommend  to  your  frequent  re- 
new, some  sentiments  which  are  the  re- 
sult of  much  refiection,  of  no  inconsid- 
erable observation,  and  which  appear  to 
me  all  important  to  the  permanency  of 
your  felicity  as  a  people.  These  will  be 
offered  to  you  with  the  more  freedom,  as 
you  can  only  see  in  them  the  disinter- 
ested warnings  of  a  parting  friend,  who 
can  possibly  have  no  personal  motive  to 
bias  his  counsel.  Nor  can  I  forget,  as  an 
encouragement  to  it,  your  indulgent  re- 
ception of  my  sentiments  on  a  former 
and  not  dissimilar  occasion. 

Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty 
with  every  ligament  of  your  hearts,  no 
recommendation  of  mine  is  necessary  to 
fortify  or  confirm  the  attachment. 

The  unity  of  government  which  con- 
stitutes you  one  people,  is  also  now  dear 
to  you.  It  is  justly  6o:  for  it  is  a  main 
pillar  in  the  edifice  of  your  real  inde- 
pendence; the  support  of  your  tranquility 
at  home;  your  peace  abroad;  of  your 
safety:  of  your  prosperity;  of  that  very 
liberty  which  you  so  highly  prize.  But,  as 
it  is  easy  to  foresee  that,  from  different 
causes  and  from  different  quarters  much 
pains  will  be  taken,  many  artifices  em- 
ployed, to  weaken  in  your  minds  the  con- 
viction of  this  truth:  as  this  is  the  ix>lnt 
in  your  political  fortress  against  which 
the  batteries  of  internal  and  external 
enemies  will  be  most  constantly  and  ac- 
tively (though  often  covertly  and  in- 
sidiously) directed;  it  is  of  infinite  move- 
ment, tiiat  you  should  properly  estimate 
the  immense  value  of  your  national 
union  to  your  collective  and  individual 
happiness;  that  you  should  cherish  a 
cordial,  habitual,  and  Immovable  attach- 
ment to  it:  accustoming  yourselves  to 
think  and  speak  of  it  as  of  the  palladium 
of  your  political  safety  and  prosperity; 
watching  for  its  preservation  with  jealous 


anxiety;  discountenancing  whatever  may 
suggest  even  a  .suspicion  that  it  can,  in 
any  event,  be  abandoned;  and  indig- 
nantly frowning  upon  the  first  dawning 
of  every  attempt  to  alienate  any  portion 
of  our  country  from  the  rest,  or  to  en- 
feeble the  sacrec.  ties  which  now  link 
together  the  various  parts. 

For  this  you  have  every  inducement  of 
sympathy  and  interest.  Citizens  by  birth, 
or  choice,  of  a  common  country,  that 
country  has  a  right  to  concentrate  your 
affections.  The  name  of  American,  which 
belongs  to  you  in  your  national  capacity, 
must  always  exalt  the  just  pride  of  pa- 
triotism, "more  than  any  appellation  de- 
rived from  local  discriminations.  With 
slight  shades  of  difference,  you  have  the 
same  religion,  maimers,  habits,  and  po- 
liticsd  principles.  You  have,  in  a  common 
cause,  fought  and  triumphed  together; 
the  independence  and  liberty  you  pos- 
sess, are  the  work  of  joint  counsels,  and 
joint  efforts,  of  common  dangers,  suffer- 
ings and  successes. 

But  these  considerations,  however 
powerfully  they  address  themselves  to 
your  sensibility,  are  greatly  outweighted 
by  those  which  apply  more  immediately 
to  your  interest.— Here,  every  portion  of 
our  coimtry  finds  the  most  commanding 
motives  for  carefully  guarding  and  pre- 
serAing  the  union  of  the  whole. 

The  north.  In  an  unrestrained  inter- 
course with  the  south,  protected  by  the 
equal  laws  of  a  common  government, 
finds  in  the  productions  of  the  latter, 
;?reat  additional  resources  of  maritime 
and  commercial  enterprise,  and  precious 
materials  cf  manufacturing  industry. — 
The  south,  in  the  same  intercourse,  bene- 
fiting by  the  same  agency  of  the  north, 
sees  its  agriculture  grow  and  its  com- 
merce expand.  Turning  partly  into  its 
own  channels  the  seamen  of  the  north, 
it  finds  its  particular  navigation  invigo- 
rated; and  while  it  contributes,  in  differ- 
ent ways,  to  nourish  and  increase  the 
general  mass  of  the  national  na\'lga- 
tion,  it  looks  forward  to  the  protection 
of  a  maritime  strength,  to  which  itself 
is  unequally  adapted.  The  east,  in  a  like 
intercourse  with  the  west,  already  finds, 
and  In  the  progessive  improvement  of 
interior  communications  by  land  and 
water,  will  more  and  more  find  a  valu- 
able vent  for  the  commodities  which  it 
brings  from  abroad,  or  manufactures  at 
home.  The  west  derives  from  the  east 
.supplies  requisite  to  its  growth  and  com- 
fort— and  what  is  perhaps  of  still  greater 
consequence,  it  must  of  necessity  owe 
the  secure  enjoyment  of  Indispensable 
outlets  for  its  own  productions,  to  the 
weight,  influence,  and  the  future  mari- 
time strength  of  the  Atlantic  side  of  the 
Union,  directed  by  an  indissoluble  com- 
munity of  interest  as  one  nation.  Any 
other  tenure  by  which  the  west  can  hold 
this   e?sential   advantage,   whether  de- 
rived from  its  own  separate  strengths;  or 
from  an  apostate  and  tmnatural  con- 
nection with  any  foreign  power,  must  be 
intriixsically  precarious. 

While  then  every  part  of  our  country 
thus  feels  an  immediate  and  particular 
interest  In  imlon,  all  the  parts  com- 
bined cannot  fall  to  And  in  the  imlted 
mass  of  means  and  efforts,  greater 
strength,   greater  resource,  proportion- 
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ably  greater  security  from  external  dan- 
ger, a  less  frequent  Interruption  of  their 
peace  by  foreign  nations:  and,  what  Is 
of  inestimable  value,  they  must  derive 
from  union,  sm  exemption  from  those 
broils  and  wars  between  themselves, 
which  so  frequently  afflict  neighboring 
countries  not  tied  together  by  the  same 
government;  which  their  own  rlvalship 
alone  would  be  sufficient  to  produce,  but 
which  opposite  foreign  alliances,  attach- 
ments, and  intrigues,  would  stimulate 
and  embitter. — Hence  likewise,  they  will 
avoid  the  necessity  of  those  overgrown 
military  establishments,  which  under 
any  form  of  government  are  inauspi- 
cious to  liberty,  and  which  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  particularly  hostile  to  republi- 
can liberty.  In  this  sense  it  Is.  that  your 
union  ou£^t  to  be  considered  as  a  main 
prop  of  your  liberty,  and  that  the  love 
of  the  one  ought  to  endear  to  you  the 
preservation  of  the  ether. 

These  considerations  spealt  a  persua- 
sive language  to  every  reflecting  and  vir- 
tuous mind  and  exhibit  the  continuance 
of  the  union  as  a  primary  object  of  pa- 
triotic desire.  Is  there  a  doubt  whether 
a  conunon  government  can  embrace  so 
large  a  sphere?  let  experience  solve  it. 
To  listen  to  mere  speculation  in  such  a 
case  were  criminal.  We  are  authorized 
to  hope  that  a  proper  organization  of  the 
whole,  with  the  auxiliary  agency  of  gov- 
ernments for  the  respective  subdivisions, 
will  afford  a  happy  Issue  to  the  experi- 
ment. It  Is  well  worth  a  fair  and  full 
experiment.  With  such  powerful  and 
obvious  motives  to  union,  affecting  all 
parts  of  our  coimtry.  while  experience 
shall  not  have  d«nonstrated  its  Im- 
practicability, there  will  always  be  rea- 
son to  distrust  the  pwitriotism  of  those 
who,  in  any  quarter,  may  endeavor  to 
weaken  its  hands. 

In  contemplating  the  causes  which 
may  disturb  our  Union,  it  occixrs  as  mat- 
ter of  serious  concern,  that  any  ground 
should  have  been  furnished  for  char- 
acterizing parties  by  geographical  dis- 
criminations,— northern  and  southern — 
Atlantic  and  western,  whence  designing 
men  may  endeavor  to  excite  a  belief  that 
there  is  a  real  difference  of  local  Interests 
and  views.  One  of  the  expedients  of 
party  to  acquire  influence  within  par- 
ticular districts,  is  to  misrepresent  the 
opinions  and  aims  of  other  districts. 
You  cannot  shield  yourselves  too  much 
against  the  jealousies  and  heart  burn- 
ings which  spring  from  these  misrepre- 
sentations: they  tend  to  render  alien  to 
each  other  those  who  ought  to  be  bound 
together  by  fraternal  affection.  The  in- 
habitants of  our  western  country  have 
lately  had  a  useful  lesson  on  this  head: 
they  have  seen,  in  the  negotiation  by 
the  executive,  and  in  the  unanimous 
ratification  by  the  senate  of  the  treaty 
with  Spain,  and  in  the  universal  sat- 
isfaction at  the  event  throughout  the 
United  States,  a  decisive  proof  how  un- 
founded were  the  suspicions  propagated 
among  them  a  policy  in  the  general 
government  and  in  the  Atlantic  states, 
unfriendly  to  their  Interests  in  regard  to 
the  Mississippi.  They  have  been  wit- 
nesses to  the  formation  of  two  trestles, 
that  with  Great  Britain  and  that  with 
Spain,  which  secure  to  them  everything 
they  could  desire,  m  respect  to  our  for- 


eign relations  towards  confirming  their 
prosperity.  Will  it  not  be  their  wisdom 
to  rely  for  the  preservation  of  these  ad- 
vantages on  the  imion  by  which  they 
were  procured?  Will  they  not  henceforth 
be  deaf  to  those  advisers,  if  such  they 
are.  who  would  sever  them  from  their 
brethren  and  connect  them  with  aliens? 

To  the  eCQcacy  and  permanency  of 
your  Union,  a  government  for  the  whole 
is  indispensable.  No  alliances,  however 
strict,  between  the  parts  can  be  an  ade- 
quate substitute;  they  must  inevitably 
experience  the  infractions  and  interrup- 
tions which  all  alliances,  in  all  times, 
have  experienced.  Sensible  of  this  mo- 
mentous truth,  you  have  improved  upon 
your  first  essay,  by  the  adoption  of  a  con- 
stitution of  government,  better  calcu- 
lated than  your  former,  for  an  intimate 
union,  and  for  the  efficacious  manage- 
ment of  your  common  concerns.  This 
government,  the  offspring  of  our  own 
choice,  uninfluenced  and  unawed. 
adopted  upon  full  investigation  and  ma- 
ture deliberation,  completely  free  in  its 
principles.  In  the  distribution  of  its  pow- 
ers, uniting  security  with  energy,  and 
containing  with'  i  itself  a  provision  for 
it5  own  amendment,  has  a  just  claim  to 
your  confidence  and  your  support.  Re- 
spect for  its  authority,  compliance  with 
its  laws,  acquiescence  in  its  measures, 
are  duties  enjoined  by  the  fundamental 
maxims  of  true  '.iberty  The  basi:?  of  our 
political  systems  is  the  right  of  the  people 
to  make  and  to  alter  their  constitutions 
of  government. — But  the  constitution 
which  at  any  time  exists,  until  changed 
by  an  explicit  and  authentic  act  of  the 
whole  people,  is  sacredly  obligatory  upon 
all.  The  very  idea  of  the  power  and  the 
right  of  the  people  to  establish  govern- 
ment, presupposes  the  duty  of  every 
individual  to  obey  the  established 
government. 

All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  all  combinations  and  associations 
under  whatever  plausible  character, 
with  the  real  design  to  direct,  control, 
counteract,  or  awe  the  regular  delibera- 
tions and  actions  of  the  constituted 
authorities,  are  destructive  of  this  funda- 
mental principle,  and  of  fatal  tend- 
ency.— They  serve  to  organize  faction,  to 
?lve  it  an  artificial  and  extraordinary 
force,  to  put  in  the  place  of  the  delegated 
will  of  the  nation  the  will  of  party,  often 
a  small  but  artful  and  enterprising  mi- 
nority of  the  community;  and.  according 
to  the  alternate  triumphs  of  different 
parties,  to  make  the  public  adm'ntstra- 
lion  the  mirror  of  the  ill  concerted  and 
mcongruous  projects  of  faction,  rather 
than  the  organ  of  consistent  and  whole- 
some plans  digested  by  common  councils, 
and  modified  by  mutual  interests. 

However  combinations  or  a-ssociations 
of  the  above  description  may  now  and 
then  answer  popular  ends,  they  are 
likely,  in  the  course  of  time  and  things, 
to  become  potent  engines,  by  which  cun- 
nmg.  ambitious,  and  unprincipled  men. 
will  be  enabled  to  subvert  the  power  of 
the  oeople.  and  to  usurp  for  themselves 
the  reins  of  government:  destroying 
afterwards  the  very  engines  which  have 
lifted  them  to  unjust  dominion. 

Towards  the  preservation  of  your  gov- 
ernment and  the  permanency  of  your 
present  nappy  state,  it  is  requisite,  not 


only  that  you  steadily  discountenance 
irregular  opposition  to  its  acknowledged 
authority,  but  also  that  you  resist  with 
care  the  spirit  of  innovation  upon  its 
principles,  however  specious  the  pretext. 
One  method  of  assault  may  be  to  effect^ 
in  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  altera- 
tions which  will  impair  the  energy  of  the 
system;  and  thus  to  undermine  what 
cannot  be  directly  overthrow^n.  in  all 
the  changes  to  which  you  may  be  in- 
vited, remember  that  time  and  habit 
are  at  least  as  necessary  to  fix  the  true 
character  of  govenunents,  as  of  other 
human  institutions: — that  experience  is 
the  surest  standard  by  which  to  test  the 
real  tendency  of  the  existing  constitution 
of  a  countrj': — that  facility  in  changes, 
upon  the  credit  of  mere  hypothesis  and 
opinion,  exposes  to  perpetual  change 
from  the  endless  variety  of  hypothesis 
and  opinion:  and  remember,  especially, 
that  for  the  efficient  management  of  your 
common  interest*  in  a  country  so  exten- 
sive as  ours,  a  government  of  as  much 
vigor  as  Is  consistent  with  the  perfect  se- 
curity of  liberty  is  indispensable.  lib- 
erty itself  will  find  In  such  a  government, 
with  powers  properly  distributed  and  ad- 
justed, its  surest  guardian.  It  is,  indeed, 
little  else  than  a  name,  where  the  gov- 
ernment is  too  feeble  to  withstand  the 
enterprises  of  fraction,  to  confine  each 
member  of  the  society  within  the  limits 
prescribed  by  the  laws,  and  to  maintain 
aU  In  the  secure  and  tranquil  enjojrment 
of  the  rights  of  persons  and  property. 

I  have  already  Intimated  to  you  the 
danger  of  parties  In  the  state,  with 
particular  references  to  the  founding 
them  on  geographical  discrimination. 
Let  me  now  take  a  more  comprehensive 
view,  and  warn  you  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  against  the  baneful  effects  of 
the  spirit  of  party  generally. 

This  spirit,  untortunately.  Is  insepara- 
ble from  our  nature,  having  its  root  In 
the  strongest  passions  of  the  human 
nnnd.— It  exists  under  different  shapes 
in  all  governments,  more  or  less  stifled. 
controlled,  or  repressed;  but  in  those  of 
the  popular  form  it  Is  seen  In  its  greatest 
rankness.  and  is  truly  their  worst  enemy. 

The  alternate  domination  of  one  fac- 
tion over  another,  sharpened  by  the  spirit 
of  revenge  natural  to  party  dissension, 
which  in  different  ages  and  countries  has 
perpetrated  the  most  horrid  enormities, 
is  itself  a  frightfui  despotism. — But  this 
leads  at  length  to  a  more  formsil  and 
permanent  despotism.  The  disorders 
and  miseries  which  result,  gradually  in- 
cline the  minds  of  men  to  seek  security 
and  repose  in  the  absolute  power  of  an 
individual;  and.  sooner  o*-  later,  the  chief 
of  some  prevailing  faction,  more  able  or 
more  fortunate  than  his  competitors, 
turns  this  disposition  to  the  pimwse  of 
his  own  elevation  on  the  ruins  of  public 
liberty. 

Without  looking  forw  ard  to  an  extrem- 
ity of  this  kind,  (which  nevertheless 
ought  not  to  be  entirely  out  of  sight  >  the 
common  and  continual  mischiefs  of  the 
spirit  of  party  are  sufficient  to  make  It 
the  Interest  and  duty  of  a  wise  people  to 
discourage  and  restrain  It. 

It  .serves  always  to  distract  the  public 
councils,  and  enfeeble  the  public  admin- 
istration. It  agitates  the  community 
with   111   founded   Jealousies   and   false 
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alarms  kindles  the  animosity  of  one  part 
against  another;  foments  occasional  not 
^d  insurrection.  It  opens  the  door  to 
foreign  influence  and  corruption,  which 
finds  a  facilitated  access  to  the  govern- 
ment itself  through  the  channels  of 
oarty  passions.  Thus  the  policy  and  the 
^U  of  one  country  are  subjected  to  the 
policy  and  will  of  another. 

There  is  an  opinion  that  parties  in  free 
countries  are  useful  checks  upon  the 
administration  of  the  goveriunent,  and 
serve  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  liberty. 
This  within  certain  limits  is  probably 
true-  and  m  governments  of  a  monar- 
chiai  cast,  patriotism  may  look  with 
indulgence.  If  not  with  favor,  upon  the 
spirit  of  party.  But  in  those  of  the  popu- 
lar character,  in  governments  purely 
elective.  It  Is  a  spirit  not  to  be  encour- 
aged. From  their  natural  tendency.  It  Is 
certain  there  will  always  be  enough  of 
that  spirit  for  every  salutary  purpose. 
And  there  being  constant  danger  of  ex- 
cess the  effort  ought  to  be,  by  force  of 
public  opinion,  to  mitigate  and  assuage 
it  A  fire  not  to  be  quenched,  it  demands 
a  uniform  vigilance  to  prevent  It  burst- 
ing into  a  flame,  lest  Instead  of  warming, 
It  should  consume. 

It  Is  Important  likewise,  that  the  habits 
of  thlnkmg  ui  a  free  country  should  in- 
spire caution  In  those  Intrusted  with  Its 
administraUon,    to    confine    themselves 
within    their    respective    constitutional 
spheres,  avoiding  in  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  one  department,  to  encroach 
upon  another.  The  spirit  of  encroach- 
ment tends  to  consolidate  the  powers  of 
all  the  departments  In  one.  and  thus  to 
create,  whatever  the  form  of  government, 
a  real  despotism.  A  Just  estimate  of  that 
love  of  power  and  proneness  to  abuse  it 
which  predominate  in  the  human  heart, 
is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of  the  truth  of 
this  position.  The  necessity  of  recipro- 
cal checks  in  the  exercise  of  political 
power,  by  dividing  and  distributing  it  Into 
different  depositories,  and  constituting 
each  the  guardian  of  the  public  weal 
against  invasions  of  the  others,  has  been 
evmoed  by  experiments  ancient  and  mod- 
em: some  of  them  in  our  country  and 
under  oiu-  own  eyes.— To  preserve  them 
must  be  as  necessary  as  to  institute  them. 
If.  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  dis- 
tribution or  modification  of  the  constitu- 
tional powers  be  in  any  particular  wrong, 
let  it  be  corrected  by  an  amendment  in 
the  way  which  the  constitution  desig- 
nates.—But  let  there  be  no  change  by 
usurpation:  for  though  this,  In  one  In- 
stance, may  be  the  instrument  of  good,  it 
is  the  customary  weapon  by  which  free 
governments  are  destroyed.  The  prece- 
dent must  always  greatly  overbalance  in 
permanent  evil,  any  partial  or  transcient 
beneflt  which  the  use  can  at  any  time 
yield. 

Of  aU  the  dispositions  and  habits 
which  lead  to  political  prosperity,  reli- 
gion and  morality  are  Indispensable  sup- 
ports. In  vain  would  that  man  claim  the 
tribute  of  patriotism,  who  should  labor 
to  subvert  these  great  pillars  of  human 
happiness,  these  firmest  props  of  the 
duties  of  men  and  citizens.  The  mere 
politician,  equally  vrtth  the  pious  man. 
ought  to  respect  and  to  cherish  them.  A 
volume  could  not  trace  all  their  connec- 
tions with  private  and  public  felicity.  Let 


it  simply  be  asked,  where  Is  the  security 
for  property,  for  reputation,  for  life,  if 
the  sense  of  religious  obligation  desert 
the  oaths  which  are  the  instruments  of 
investigation  In  courts  of  Justice?  and 
let  us  with  caution  indulge  the  supposi- 
tion tliat  morality  can  be  maintained 
without  religion.  Wliatever  may  be  con- 
ceded to  the  influence  of  refined  educa- 
tion on  minds  of  peculiar  structure, 
reason  and  experience  both  forbid  us  to 
expect,  that  national  morality  can  pre- 
vail in  exclusion  of  religious  principle. 

It  is  substantially  true,  that  virtue  or 
morality  is  a  necessary  spring  of  popular 
government.  The  rule,  indeed,  extends 
vvith  more  or  less  force  to  every  species 
of  free  government.  Who  that  Is  a  sin- 
cere friend  to  it  can  look  with  indiffer- 
ence upon  attempts  to  shake  the  founda- 
tion of  the  fabric? 

Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  primary 
importance,  institutions  for  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion 
as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives 
force  to  public  opinion,  it  should  be  en- 
lightened. 

As  a  very  important  source  of  strength 
and  security,  cherish  public  credit.  One 
method  of  preserving  it  Is  to  use  it  as 
sparingly  as  possible,  avoiding  occasions 
of  expense  by  cultivating  peace,  but  re- 
membering, also,  that  timely  disburse- 
ments, to  prepare  for  danger,  frequently 
prevent  much  greater  disbursements  to 
repel  it;  avoiding  likewise  the  accumu- 
lation of  debt,  not  only  by  shunning  oc- 
casions of  expense,  but  by  vigorous  exer- 
tions. In  time  of  peace,  to  discharge  the 
debts  which  imavoldable  wars  may  have 
occasioned,  not  ungenerously  throwing 
upon    posterity   the    burden    which   we 
ourselves  ought  to  bear.  The  execution 
of  these  maxims  belongs  to  your  repre- 
sentatives, but  It  Is  necessary  that  public 
opinions  should  co-operate.  To  facilitate 
to  them  the  performance  of  their  duty.  It 
Is  essential  that  you  should  practically 
bear  in  mind,  that  towards  the  payment 
of  debts  there  must  be  revenue;  that  to 
have  revenue  there  must  be  taxes;  that 
no  taxes  can  be  devised  which  are  not 
more  or  less  inconvenient  and  impleas- 
ant;  that  the  intrinsic  embarrassment 
inseparable   from   the  selection  of  the 
proper  object  (which  Is  always  a  choice 
of  difficulties),  ought  to  be  a  decisive 
motive  for  a  candid  construction  of  the 
conduct  of  the  government  in  making  it, 
and  for  a  spirit  of  acquiescence  in  the 
meastu^s  for  obtaining  revenue,  which 
the  public  exigencies  may  at  any  time 
dictate. 

Observe  good  faith  and  Justice  towards 
all  nations;  cultivate  peace  and  harmony 
with  all.  Religion  and  morality  enjoin 
this  conduct,  and  can  It  be  that  good 
policy  does  not  equally  enjoin  It?  It  will 
be  worthy  of  a  free,  enlightened,  and,  at 
no  distant  period,  a  great  nation,  to  give 
to  mankind  the  magnanimous  and  too 
novel  example  of  a  people  always  guided 
bv  an  exalted  justice  and  benevolence. 
Who  can  doubt  but,  In  the  course  of  time 
and  things,  the  fruits  of  such  a  plan 
would  richly  repay  any  temporary  ad- 
vantages which  might  be  lost  by  a  steady 
adherence  to  It:  can  It  be  that  Provi- 
dence has  not  cormected  the  permanent 
feUclty  of  a  naUon  with  Its  virtue?  The 
experiment,  at  least,  Is  recommended  by 


every  sentiment  which  ennobles  human 
nature.  Alas!  is  It  rendered  impossible 
by  its  vices? 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  noth- 
ing is  more  essential  than  that  perma- 
nent, inveterate  antipathies  against  par- 
ticular nations  and  passionate  attach- 
ment  for  others,  should  be  excluded; 
and  that,  in  place  of  them,  just  and  ami- 
cable feelings  towards  all  should  be  cul- 
tivated.    The    nation    which    indulges 
towards  another  an  habitual  hatred,  or 
an  habitual  fondness  is  in  some  degree 
a  slave.  It  is  a  slave  to  its  animosity  or 
to  its  affection,  either  of  which  Is  suffi- 
cient to  lead  it  astray  from  Its  duty  and 
its   Interest.   Antipathy   in   one   nation 
against    another,    disposes    each    more 
readily  to  offer  insiUt  and  injury,  to  lay 
hold  of  slight  causes  of  umbrage,  and  to 
be  haughty  and  intractable  when  acci- 
dental or  trifling  occasions  of  dispute 
occur.    Hence,    frequent   collisions,    ob- 
stinate, envenomed,  and  bloody  contests. 
The  nation,  prompted  by  ill  will  and  re- 
sentment, sometimes  impels  to  war  the 
govenunent,  contrary  to  the  best  calcu- 
lations    of     poUcy.     The     government 
sometimes  participates  in  the  national 
propensity,  and  adopts  through  passion 
what  reason  would  reject;  at  other  times, 
it  makes  the  animosity  of  the  nation 
subservient  to  projects  of  hostility,  insti- 
gated by  pride,  ambition,  and  other  sin- 
ister and  pernicious  motives.  The  peace 
often,  sometimes  perhaps  the  liberty  of 
nations,  has  been  the  victim. 

So  likewise,  a  passionate  attachment 
of  one  nation  for  another  produces  a 
variety  of  evils.  Sympathy  for  the  fa- 
vorite nation,  facilitating  the  illusion  of 
an  imaginary  common  Interest;  in  cases 
where  no  real  common  interest  exists, 
and  infusing  Into  one  the  enmities  of 
the  other,  betrays  the  former  into  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  quarrels  and  wars  of 
the  latter,  without  adequate  Inducements 
or  Justifications.  It  leads  also  to  con- 
cessions, to  the  favorite  nation,  of  privi- 
leges   denied   to   others,   which   is   apt 
doubly  to  injure  the  nation  making  the 
concessions,    by    unnecessary    parting 
with  what  ought  to  have  been  retained, 
and  by  exciting  jealousy,  ill  will,  and  a 
disposition  to  retaliate   in   the  parties 
from  whom  equal  privileges  are  with- 
held; and  it  gives  to  ambitious,  corrupted 
or  deluded  citizens  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  favorite  nation,  facility  to 
betray  or  sacriflce  the  Interests  of  their 
own  country,  without  odium,  sometimes 
even  with  popularity;  gilding  with  the 
appearances  of  a  virtuous  sense  of  obli- 
gation,  a   commendable    deference    for 
public  opinion,  or  a  laudable  zeal  for 
public  good,  ttie  base  of  foolish  compli- 
ances of  ambition,  corruption,  or  Infat- 
uation. 

As  avenues  to  foreign  influence  in 
innumerable  ways,  such  attachments  are 
particularly  alarming  to  the  truly  en- 
lightened and  independent  patriot.  How 
many  opportunities  do  they  afford  to 
tamper  with  domestic  factions,  to  prac- 
tice the  arts  of  seduction,  to  mislead 
public  opinion,  to  Influence  or  awe  the 
public  councils! — Such  an  attachment  of 
a  small  or  weak,  towards  a  great  and 
powerful  nation,  dooms  the  former  to  be 
the  satelUte  of  the  latter. 
Against  the  Insidious  wiles  of  foreign 
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Influence,  (I  conjure  you  to  believe  me 
fellow  citizens.)  the  jealousy  of  a  free 
people  ought  to  be  constantly  awake; 
since  history  and  experience  prove,  that 
foreign  influence  Is  one  of  the  most  bane- 
ful foes  of  republican  government.  But 
that  Jealousy,  to  be  useful,  must  be  im- 
partial, else  it  becomes  the  Instrument  of 
the  very  influence  to  be  avoided.  Instead 
of  a  defense  against  it.  Excessive  par- 
tiality for  one  foreign  nation  and  ex- 
cessive dislike  for  another,  cause  those 
whom  they  actuate  to  see  danger  only 
on  one  side,  and  serve  to  veil  and  even 
second  the  arts  of  Influence  on  the  other. 
Real  patriots,  who  may  resist  the  In- 
trigues of  the  favorite,  are  liable  to  be- 
come suspected  and  odious;  while  its 
tools  and  dupes  usurp  the  applause  and 
confidence  of  the  people,  to  surrender 
their  interests. 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in 
regard  to  foreign  nations,  is,  in  extend- 
ing our  commercial  relations,  to  have 
with  them  as  little  political  cormection 
as  possible.  So  far  as  we  have  already 
formed  engagements,  let  them  be  ful- 
filled with  perfect  good  faith :  —Here  let 
us  stop. 

Elurope  has  a  set  of  primary  Interests, 
which  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very  remote 
relation.  Hence,  she  must  be  engaged  in 
frequent  controversies,  the  causes  of 
which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our  con- 
cerns. Hence,  therefore,  it  must  be  un- 
wise in  us  to  implicate  ourselves,  by  artifi- 
cial ties,  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of 
her  politics,  or  the  ordinary  combinations 
and  collisions  of  her  friendships  or  en- 
mities. 

Our  detached  and  distant  situation  in- 
vites amd  enables  us  to  pursue  a  different 
course.  If  we  remain  one  people,  under 
an  eCQcient  government,  the  period  Is  not 
far  ofT  when  we  may  defy  material  injury 
from  external  annoyance:  when  we  may 
take  such  an  attitude  as  will  cause  the 
neutrality  we  may  at  any  time  resolve 
upon,  to  be  scrupulously  respected;  when 
belligerent  nations,  under  the  impossi- 
bility of  making  acquisitions  upon  us, 
will  not  lightly  hazard  the  giving  us  prov- 
ocation, when  we  may  choose  peace  or 
war.  as  our  interest,  guided  by  justice, 
shall  counsel. 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  pecu- 
liar a  situation?  Why  quit  our  own  to 
stand  upon  foreign  ground?  Why,  by 
interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of 
any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace 
and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  Eiu-opean 
ambition,  rivsdship.  interest,  humor,  or 
caprice? 

It  is  our  tr\ie  policy  to  steer  clear  of 
permanent  alliance  with  any  portion  of 
the  foreign  world;  so  far,  I  mecm.  as  we 
are  now  at  liberty  to  do  it;  for  let  me  not 
be  understood  as  capable  of  patronizing 
infidelity  to  existing  engagements.  I  hold 
the  maxim  no  less  applicable  to  public 
than  private  affairs,  that  honesty  is  al- 
ways the  best  policy.  I  repeat  it.  there- 
fore, let  those  engagements  be  ol}8erved 
in  their  genume  sense.  But  in  my  opinion, 
it  is  unnecessary,  and  would  be  unwise 
to  extend  them. 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves 
by  suitable  establishments,  on  a  respect- 
able defensive  postiire.  we  may  safely 


trust  to  temporary  alliances  for  extraor- 
dinary emergencies. 

Harmony,  and  a  liberal  intercourse 
with  all  nations,  are  recommended  by 
policy,  humanity,  and  interest  But  even 
our  commercial  policy  should  hold  an 
equal  and  Impartial  hand;  neither  seek- 
ing nor  grranting  exclusive  favors  or  pref- 
erences; consulting  the  natural  course 
of  things;  diffusing  and  diversifying  by 
gentle  means  the  streams  of  commerce, 
but  forcing  nothing;  establishing  with 
powers  so  disposed,  in  order  to  give  trade 
a  stable  course,  to  define  the  rights  of 
our  merchants,  and  to  enable  the  gov- 
ernment to  support  them,  conventional 
rules  of  Intercourse,  the  best  that  present 
clrcumsti-nces  and  mutual  opinion  will 
permit,  but  temporary,  and  liable  to  be 
from  time  to  time  abandoned  or  varied 
as  experience  and  circumstances  shall 
dictate;  constantly  keeping  in  view,  that 
it  is  folly  in  one  nation  to  look  for  dl.<;- 
interested  favors  from  another;  that  it 
must  pay  with  a  portion  of  Its  independ- 
ence for  whatever  It  may  accept  under 
that  character;  that  by  such  acceptance, 
it  may  place  Itself  in  the  condition  of 
having  given  equivalents  for  nominal 
favors,  and  yet  of  being  reproached  with 
ingratitude  for  not  giving  more.  There 
can  be  no  greater  error  than  to  expect, 
or  calculate  upon  real  favors  from  na- 
tion to  nation.  It  is  an  illusion  which 
experience  must  cure,  which  a  just  pride 
ought  to  discard 

In  offering  to  you,  my  countrymen, 
these  counsels  of  an  old  and  affectionate 
friend,  I  dare  not  hope  they  will  make 
the  strong  and  lasting  impression  I  could 
wish;  that  they  wtU  control  the  usual 
current  of  the  passions,  or  prevent  our 
nation  from  running  the  course  which 
has  hitherto  marked  the  destiny  of  na- 
tions, but  if  I  may  even  flatter  myself 
that  they  may  be  productive  of  some 
partial  benefit,  some  occasional  good; 
that  they  may  now  and  then  recur  to 
moderate  the  fury  of  party  spirit,  to 
warn  against  the  mischiefs  of  foreign  in- 
trigue, to  guard  against  the  imix>stures 
of  pretended  patriotism;  this  hope  wUl 
be  a  full  recompense  for  the  solicitude 
for  your  welfare  by  which  they  have  been 
dictated. 

How  far,  in  the  discharge  of  my  official 
duties,  I  have  t)een  guided  by  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  delineated,  the 
public  records  and  other  evidences  of  my 
conduct  must  witness  to  you  and  to  the 
world.  To  mjrself.  the  assurance  of  my 
own  conscience  is.  that  I  have,  at  least, 
believed  myself  to  be  guided  by  them. 

In  relation  to  the  still  subsisting  war 
in  Europe,  my  proclamation  of  the  22d 
of  April.  1773.  is  the  Index  to  my  plan. 
Sanctioned  by  your  approving  voice,  and 
by  that  of  your  representatives  in  both 
houses  of  congress,  the  spirit  of  that 
measure  has  continual!:'  governed  me. 
uninfluenced  by  any  attempts  to  deter  or 
divert  me  from  it. 

After  deliberate  examination,  with  the 
aid  of  the  best  lights  I  could  obtain,  I 
was  well  satisfied  that  our  country, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
tiad  a  right  to  take,  and  was  bound,  in 
duty  and  interest,  to  take  a  neutral  posi- 
tion. Having  taken  it.  I  determined,  as 
far  as  should  depend  upon  me,  to  main- 
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tain  it   with   moderation,  perseverance 
and  firmness. 

The  considerations  which  respect  the 
right  to  hold  this  conduct,  it  is  not  nec- 
essary on  this  occasion  to  detail.  I  wlD 
only  observe  that,  according  to  my  un- 
derstanding of  the  matter,  that  right,  so 
far  from  being  denied  by  any  of  the 
belligerent  powers,  has  been  virtually 
admitted  by  aU. 

The  duty  of  holding  a  neutral  conduct 
may  be  Inferred,  without  any  thing  more 
from  the  obligation  which  justice  and 
humanity  impose  on  every  nation,  in 
cases  in  which  it  is  free  to  act.  to  main- 
tain inviolate  the  relations  of  peace  and 
amity  towards  other  nations. 

The  inducements  of  interest  for  ob- 
serving that  conduct  will  best  be  referred 
to  your  own  reflections  and  experience. 
With  me,  a  predominant  motive  has  been 
to  endeavor  to  gain  time  to  our  coimtry 
to  settle  and  mature  its  yet  recent  insti- 
tutions, and  to  progress,  without  inter- 
ruption, to  that  degree  of  strength,  and 
consistency  which  is  necessary  to  give  it, 
humanly  speaking,  the  command  of  its 
own  fortimes. 

Though  in  reviewing  the  incidents  of 
my  administration,  I  am  unconscious  of 
intentional  error,  I  am  nevertheless  too 
sensible  of  my  defects  not  to  tiiink  it 
probable  that  I  may  have  committed 
many  errors.  Whatever  they  may  be,  I 
fervently  beseech  the  Almighty  to  avert 
or  mitigate  the  evils  to  which  they  may 
tend.  I  shall  also  carry  with  me  the  hope 
that  my  country  will  never  cease  to  view 
them  with  indulgence;  and  that,  after 
forty-five  years  of  my  life  dedicated  to 
its  service,  with  an  upright  zeal,  the 
faults  of  incompetent  abilities  wUl  be 
consigned  to  oblivion,  as  myself  must 
soon  be  to  the  mansions  of  rest. 

Relying  on  its  kindness  in  this  as  in 
other  things,  and  actuated  by  that  fer- 
vent love  towards  it,  which  is  so  natural 
to  a  man  who  views  in  It  the  native  soil 
of  himself  and  his  progenitors  for  sev- 
eral generations;  I  anticipate  with  pleas- 
ing expectation  that  retreat  in  which  I 
promise  myself  to  realize,  without  alloy, 
the  sweet  enjoyment  of  partaking,  in  the 
midst  of  my  fellow  citizens,  the  benign 
influence  of  good  laws  under  a  free  gov- 
ernment— the  ever  favorite  object  of  my 
heart,  and  the  happy  reward,  as  I  trust, 
of  our  mutual  cares,  labors  and  dangers. 
Geo.  Washington. 

United  States. 
17th    September.    1796. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION— A  MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  N.  92-50) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  wliich  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Nearly  a  year  ago,  in  my  first  special 
message  on  higher  education,  I  asked 
the  Congress  to  join  me  in  expanding 
higher  education  opportunities  across 
the  nation.  First,  I  proposed  to  reform 
and  increase  aid  to  students.  Second,  I 
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proposed  a  National  Foundation  for 
Higher  Education  designed  to  reform 
and  strengthen  post  secondary  educa- 
tion. 

Neither  house  of  Congress  acted  on 
these  proposals.  Now  the  time  for  action 
is  growing  short.  Existing  legislative  au- 
thority for  the  basic  Federal  higher  edu- 
cation programs  expires  at  the  end  of  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

1971  can  be  a  year  of  national  debate 
on  the  goals  and  potentials  of  our  system 
of  higher  education.  It  can  be  a  time  of 
opportunity  to  discover  new  concepts  of 
mission  and  purpose,  which  are  respon- 
sive to  the  diverse  needs  of  the  people  of 
our  country.  I  therefore  again  urge  the 
Congress  to  join  with  me  in  expanding 
opportimlties  in  two  major  ways: 

To  help  eQualize  individual  opportu- 
nities for  higher  education.  I  am  propos- 
ing the  Higher  Education  Opportunity 
Act  of  1971. 

To  broaden  opportunities  through  re- 
newal, reform  and  innovation  in  higher 
education,  I  am  proposing  a  separate  act 
establishing  the  National  Foundation  for 
Higher  Education. 

■QTTAUZINO  XNDIVIDTrAL  OPPORTnNTTIZS  FOB 
BIOESS  KBUCATTON 

At  the  present  time,  a  yoimg  person 
whose  family  earns  more  than  $15,000  a 
year  is  almost  five  times  more  likely  to 
attend  college  than  a  young  person  whose 
family  earns  less  than  $3,000. 

At  the  present  time.  Federal  student 
assistance  programs  do  not  always  reach 
those  who  need  them  most. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  Just  not 
enough  funds  to  go  around  to  all  deser\-- 
ing  students.  Needy  students  often  do 
not  have  access  to  grants.  Higher-income 
students  are  frequently  unable  to  bor- 
row for  their  education,  even  when  loans 
are  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

I  repeat  the  commitment  which  I  made 
in  my  message  of  last  year :  that  no  qual- 
ified student  who  wants  to  go  to  college 
should  be  barred  by  lack  of  money.  The 
program  which  I  am  again  submitting 
this  year  would  benefit  approximately 
one  million  more  students  than  are  cur- 
rently receiving  aid.  It  would  assure  that 
Federal  funds  go  first,  and  in  the  largest 
amounts,  to  the  neediest  students,  in 
order  to  place  them  on  nn  equal  footing 
with  students  from  higher-income  fami- 
lies. Abundant  resources  for  loans  would 
also  be  available  to  students  from  higher- 
Income  families.  The  budget  I  submitted 
in  January  provides  fimds  for  these  re- 
forms and  stands  behind  the  commit- 
ments of  this  administration.  Failure  to 
pass  this  program  would  not  only  deny 
these  benefits  to  many  students,  but  also 
would  limit  their  opportunity  to  make 
major  choices  about  their  lives. 

A  major  element  of  my  higher  educa- 
tion proposal  to  the  last  Congress  is  the 
creation  of  a  National  Student  Loan 
Association.  For  too  long,  the  volume  of 
funds  available  to  students  for  federally 
insured  loans  has  been  arbitrarily  re- 
stricted by  the  lack  of  a  secondary  market 
in  which  lenders  could  sell  paper  in  order 
to  replenish  their  supply  of  loan  capital. 

EstabUshment  of  the  National  Student 
U)an  Association  would  relieve  this 
squeeze  on  liquidity  by  making  available 


an  additional  $1  billion  lor  student  loan 
funds.  The  Association  would  be  author- 
ized to  buy  student  loans  made  by  quali- 
fied lenders — universities  as  well  as  com- 
mercial lending  institutions.  This  second- 
ary market  would  enable  imiversities  and 
commercial  lenders  to  make  loans  to 
students  in  far  greater  quantity  than  they 
have  in  the  past. 

It  is  important  to  be  clear  on  what  this 
reform  would  mean.  It  would  mean  that 
higher  education  would  be  open  to  all  the 
people  of  this  country  as  never  before.  It 
would  mean  that  students  still  in  high 
school  would  know  that  their  efforts  to 
qualify  for  college  need  not  be  com- 
promised by  doubts  about  whether  they 
can  afford  college.  It  would  mean  that 
their  choice  of  a  college  would  be  based 
on  their  educational  goals  rather  than 
upon  their  family's  financial  clrciun- 
stances. 

RENEWAI.,    REFOail    AND    INNOVATION 

If  we  are  to  make  higher  education 
financially  accessible  to  all  who  are  quali- 
fied, then  our  colleges  must  be  prepared 
both  for  the  diversity  of  their  goals  and 
the  seriousness  of  their  intent.  While  col- 
leges and  universities  have  made  excep- 
tional   efforts    to    serve    unprecedented 
numbers  of  students  over  the  last  decade, 
they  must  find  additional  ways  to  re- 
spond to  a  new  set  of  challenges : 
— All  too  often  we  have  fallen  prey  to 
the  myth  that  there  is  only  one  way 
to  learn — by  sitting  in  class,  reading 
books,    and    listening   to   teachers. 
Those  who  learn  best  in  other  ways 
are  rejected  by  the  system, 
— While  the  diversity  of  individuals 
seeking   higher  education   has  ex- 
panded in  nearly  every  social  dimen- 
sion— age,      class,      ethnic      back- 
ground— higher   education  institu- 
tions have  become  increasingly  uni- 
form and  less  diverse. 
— Increasingly,    many    colleges,    and 
particularly   universities,    have   be- 
come   large,    complex    institutions 
which  have  lost  their  way.  The  serv- 
ants of  many  masters  and  the  man- 
agers of  many  enterprises,  they  are 
less  and  less  able  to  perform  their 
essential  tasks  well. 
— At  the  present  time,  thousands  of  In- 
dividuals of  all  ages  and  circimi- 
stances  are  excluded  from  higher 
education  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  the  system  Is  designed  primar- 
ily for  18-22-year-olds  who  can  af- 
ford to  go  away  to  college. 
— At   the  present  time,   institutional 
and  social  barriers  discourage  stu- 
dents from  having  sustained  exi>eri- 
ences  before  or  during  their  college 
years  which  would  help  them  get 
more  out  of  college  and  plan  for 
their  future  lives. 
The  relationship  between  the  Federal 
Government   and   the  universities   has 
contributed  little  to  meeting  these  needs 
because  it  has  not  been  a  genuine  part- 
nership. In  many  cases  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  hired  universities   to   do 
work  which  has  borne  little  natural  re- 
lationship to  the  central  functions  of  the 
institution.  Too  often,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  part  of  the  problem 
rather  than  part  of  the  solution. 
Certain  Federal  agencies  promote  ex- 


cellence, innovation,  and  reform  in  par- 
ticular areas.  The  National  Science 
Foundation  has  played  a  magnificent 
role  in  the  public  interest  for  science,  juid 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  have 
played  a  similar  role  for  health. 

The  National  Foundation  for  Higher 
Education  would  fulfill  a  new  role  in  the 
Federal  Government.  It  would  have  as 
its  mandate  a  review  of  the  overadl  needs 
of  the  American  people  for  postsecond- 
ary  education.  It  would  have  as  its  op- 
erating premises,  the  principles  of  selec- 
tivity and  flexibility.  Its  constituency 
would  include  people  as  well  as  institu- 
tions— and  not  only  the  usual  secondary 
student  entering  college,  but  also 
others — such  as  the  person  who  wants  to 
combine  higher  education  with  active 
work  experience,  or  the  one  who  has  left 
school  and  wants  to  return. 

The  Foundation  can  do  much  to  de- 
velop new  approaches  to  higher  educa- 
tion: 
— New  ways  of  "going  to  college."  I  am 
impressed  with  the  need  for  new  and 
innovative  means  of  providing 
higher  education  to  individuals  of 
all  ages  and  circimistances  (Britain 
and  Japan,  for  example,  have  al- 
ready taken  significant  steps  in  the 
use  of  television  for  this  purpose) . 
— New  patterns  of  attending  college. 
A  theme  of  several  recent  reports  is 
that  students  are  Isolated  too  long  in 
school,  and  that  breaking  the  eduoa- 
cational  "lockstep"  would  enable 
them  to  be  better  and  more  serious 
students  (as  were  the  GI's  after 
World  War  n) .  If  so,  student  bodies 
would  reflect  a  greater  mix  of  ages 
and  experience,  and  colleges  would 
be  places  for  Integrating  rather  than 
separating  the  generations. 
— New  approaches  to  diversify  institu- 
tional missions.  Colleges  and  univer- 
sities increasingly  have  aspired  to 
t)ecome  complex  and  "well  roimded" 
Institutions  providing  a  wide  spec- 
tram  of  general  and  specialized 
education.  The  Foundation  could 
help  Institutions  to  strengthen  their 
individuality  and  to  focus  on  par- 
ticular missions  by  encouraging  and 
supporting  excellence  In  specific 
areas — be  it  a  field  of  research,  pro- 
fessional training,  minority  educa- 
tion, or  whatever. 

SPECIAL    HrU>   rOK   BIACK   IN8T1TUT10NB 

Colleges  and  universities  founded  for 
black  Americans  are  an  indispensable 
national  resource.  Despite  great  handl- 
cai>s  they  educate  substantial  nimibers  of 
black  Americans,  thereby  helping  to 
bring  about  a  more  rapid  transition  to  an 
integrated  society. 

Black  Institutions  are  faced  with  an 
historic  Inadequacy  of  resources.  To  help 
these  institutions  compete  for  students 
and  faculty  with  other  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, the  combined  help  of  govern- 
ment at  all  levels,  other  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  and  the  private  sector 
must  be  summoned. 

This  administration  has  taken  a  series 
of  actions  to  assist  these  Institutions: 

— The  proposed  reform  of  student  aid 
programs,  with  its  concentration  of 
funds  on  the  neediest  students, 
would  significantiy  aid  students  at 
black  institutions. 
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— The  National  Foundation  for 
Higher  Education  will  direct  special 
efforts  toward  meeting  the  needs  of 
black  colleges. 

— Additional  funds  for  black  colleges 
have  been  requested  for  fiscal  year 
1972  in  programs  administered  by 
the  U.S.  OfQce  of  Education,  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  and 
the  Department  of  Agrlcultiire. 

CONCLXmON 

These  are  but  some  of  the  new  ap- 
proaches to  higher  education  which 
need  to  be  pursued.  A  theme  common  to 
all  of  them  Is  a  new  kind  of  engagement 
between  all  the  citizens  of  our  society 
and  our  system  of  higher  education.  All 
of  us  can  make  a  contribution  to  bring- 
ing about  such  a  engagement  by  taking 
part  In  a  thoughtful  national  discus- 
sion about  our  priorities  for  higher  edu- 
cation Students  smd  faculties  can  make 
a  contribution  by  reexamining  their 
goals  and  the  means  they  choose  to 
achieve  them.  The  Federal  Government 
can  do  its  part  by  sxn>porting  access  to 
higher  education  for  all  of  our  people 
and  by  providing  the  resources  needed 
to  help  develop  new  forms  of  higher 
education  which  would  be  responsive  to 
all  of  their  needs. 

Richard  Ndcon. 

Thtc  WarrK  House.  February  22,  1971. 


night  to  file  a  report  on  the  bill,  H.R. 
4690.  to  increase  the  public  debt  limit 
set  forth  in  section  21  of  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, along  with  any  separate  and/or 
additional  views. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DIFFICULTY  YOUNO  PEOPLE  ARE 
HAVING  THROUGHOUT  NATION 
IN  FINANCING  HIGHER  EDUCA- 
TION 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  President  has  again  urged  action  on 
a  problem  that  cries  out  for  attention — 
the  difBculty  young  people  are  having 
throughout  the  Nation  in  financing  their 
higher  education. 

No  qualified  student  should  fail  to  go 
to  college  for  lack  of  funds.  If  we  accept 
that  statement — and  I  think  every 
Member  of  Congress  does — then  the 
Congress  should  not  fail  to  act  this  year 
on  proposals  to  expand  Timding  oppor- 
timities  for  prospective  college  students. 

The  President's  proposals  In  this  area 
of  difBculty  make  great  good  sense. 
Under  his  program.  Federal  fimds  would 
go  first  and  In  the  largest  amounts  to 
the  neediest  students.  But  loan  money 
would  be  readily  available  to  students 
from  higher  income  families. 

The  creation  of  a  National  Student 
Loan  Association  has  been  delayed  far 
too  long.  All  of  us  know  that  In  many 
communities  It  is  virtually  Impossible  for 
a  prospective  college  student  to  get  a 
loan  from  a  bank.  This  situation  must 
be  remedied,  and  the  proposed  National 
Student  Loan  Association  appears  to  be 
the  obvious  answer. 

We  must  open  higher  education  to  all 
of  our  qualified  young  people.  America 
must  truly  be  the  land  of  opportunity. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
WAYS  AND  MEANS  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORT ON  HR.  4690.  PUBLIC  DEBT 
LIMIT 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  may  have  until  mid- 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE 
BEAUTY  SHOP 

The  SPEIAKER.  Pxirsuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  91-145.  the  Chair 
appoints  as  members  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  House  Beauty  Shop  the 
following  Members  of  the  House:  Mrs. 
GRirnTHS.  chairman,  Mrs.  Green  of  Ore- 
gon, and  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

RIGERMANS  in  UNITED  STATES 

I  Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  tuid  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.* 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Satur- 
day night,  February  20.  Leonid  Rlgerman 
and  his  mother.  Mrs.  Esther  Rigerman, 
arrived  in  the  United  States.  It  was  a 
thrilling  experience  for  me  to  greet  and 
welcome  them  at  John  F.  Kennedy  Air- 
port. This  was  an  historic  moment, 
marking  the  culmination  of  efforts  to 
secure  the  confirmation  of  their  US. 
citizenship  and  their  emigration  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

On  December  19.  I  reported  to  the 
House  that  the  U.S.  citizenship  of  Leonid 
Rigerman  and  his  mother,  Mrs.  Esther 
Rigerman.  had  been  confirmed  by  the 
U.S.  Government.  Prior  to  that  time. 
Leonid  Rigerman  had  made  several  at- 
tempts to  enter  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Moscow  in  order  to  prove  his  American 
citizenship.  Each  time  Soviet  Govern- 
ment personnel  forcibly  prevented  his 
entrance,  and  in  November  he  was  Jailed 
for  a  week. 

The  confirmation  of  the  citizenship  of 
the  Rigermans  constituted  a  commend- 
able action  on  the  part  of  the  State  De- 
partment, with  which  I  worked  on  this 
matter,  and  I  should  like  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  the  efforts  of  the  State 
Department  personnel  Involved.  It  also 
was  a  tribute  to  the  persistence  of  Daniel 
Greer,  deputy  commissioner  of  the  New 
York  City  Department  of  Ports  and  Ter- 
minals, who  voluntarily  represented  the 
Rigermans  before  the  State  Department. 
Commissioner  Greer's  efforts  deserve  the 
highest  accolade. 

The  Rigermans  received  exit  visas 
from  the  Soviet  Union  on  Febniary  15, 
and  US.  passports  were  issued  to  them 
by  the  U.S.  consul  in  Moscow  on  Febru- 
ary 16. 

Tomorrow  Leonid  Rigerman  will  be  In 
Washington  where  he  will  speak  at  a 
press  conference,  which  I  will  sponsor, 
along  with  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Schetttr*,  for 
members  of  the  House  and  Senate  who 
joined  us  last  November  in  urging  the 
State  Department  to  act  affirmatively  to 
confirm  the  Rigermans'  citizenship. 


My  pleasure  regarding  the  arrival  of 
the  Rigermans  must  be  tempered,  how- 
ever, by  the  plight  facing  the  Jews  of  the 
Soviet  Union  who  do  not  possess  U.8. 
citizenship  and  are  unable  to  emigrate. 

Yesterdsiy  at  the  Lincoln  Square  Syn- 
agogue In  New  York  City,  Rabbi  Steven 
Riskln,  who  was  deeply  involved  in  as- 
sisting the  Rigermans,  introduced  Leonid 
Rigerman,  who  movingly  described  con- 
ditions facing  Soviet  Jews.  Leonid  Riger- 
man said: 

A  Jew  cannot  be  a  Jew  in  Russia.  We  are 
deprived  of  all  forms  of  Jewish  culture;  you 
cannot  study  the  language;  Jewish  religion 
Is  forbidden. 

Members  of  the  Jewish  faith  have  been 
barred  from  emigrating  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  even  though  they  face  concerted 
efforts  to  stifle  their  Jewish  identity  so 
long  as  they  remain  there.  Their  plight 
was  most  vividly  evidenced  only  weeks 
ago,  when  nine  Jewish  citizens  of  the 
Soviet  Union  who  were  allegedly  Involved 
in  an  attempt  to  highjack  a  Soviet  plane 
received  harsh  sentences.  World  opinion 
was  aroused  at  the  time,  and  the  Soviet 
authorities  commuted  the  death  sen- 
tences which  had  been  imposed  upon 
two. 

In  the  Congress  on  December  31.  we 
passed  House  Resolution  1336,  conveying 
the  "grave  concern  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States"  regarding  these  sen- 
tences, smd  urging  "fair  and  equitable 
justice  for — the  Soviet  Union's — Jew- 
ish citizens."  Passage  of  this  resolution 
followed  soon  after  my  introduction  of 
House  Resolution  1320,  which  urged  the 
free  exercises  of  religion  and  pursuit  of 
culture  by  the  Soviet  Jews,  and  urged 
that  the  Soviet  Union  allow  those  citi- 
zens who  wished  to  emigrate  to  do  so. 

Despite  passage  of  House  Resolution 
1336,  even  the  relaxed  sentences  Imposed 
upon  the  Soviet  nine  are  still  harsh 
Moreover,  the  plight  of  the  Soviet  Jews 
persists — they  still  suffer  religious  and 
cultural  persecution.  Their  emigration  Ls 
severely  restricted. 

Congress  should  demonstrate  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  is  sensitive  to  world 
opinion,  its  disapproval  of  the  systematic 
efforts  to  stifle  Soviet  Jewry.  To  this  end 
I  have  introduced  in  this  Congress  House 
Resolution  43  which  provides: 

Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives condemns  the  persecution  of  any  per- 
sons because  of  their  religion  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  urges  that  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
name  of  decency  and  humanity  fully  permit 
the  free  exercise  of  religion  and  the  pursuit 
of  culttire  by  all  Jews  and  all  others  within 
Its  bordere,  and  urgea  that  the  Soviet  Union 
allow  those  citizens  who  wish  to  emigrate  to 
do  so. 

I  am  sure  that  we  are  all  gratified  that 
Esther  Rigerman.  and  her  son,  Leonid, 
have  now  finally  reached  the  United 
States.  Hopefully,  the  day  will  soon  come 
when  the  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union  may 
express  their  Jewish  Identity  in  security 
and  freedom,  as  the  Rigermans  can  now 
do.  Hopefully,  too,  the  Jews  of  the  Soviet 
Union  who  wish  to  emigrate  will  soon  be 
able  to  do  so  freely.  Common  decency 
and  morality  demand  the  speedy  incep- 
tion of  these  events,  in  order  that  the 
Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union  may  live  as 
Jews,  proudly  and  openly. 

At  this  point.  I  should  like  to  include 
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a  story  which  appeared  in  the  February 
22,  19'?1.  edition  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  entitled  "World  Opinion  Getting 
to  Soviets:  Rigerman"  and  written  by 
Peter  Coutros,  which  quotes  Leonid 
Rigerman.  The  article  follows: 

WoRUD  Opinion  Oetting  to  Soviets: 
Rigerman 

(By  Peter  Coutros) 

The  political  behavior  of  Russian  politi- 
cians U  being  Increasingly  Influenced  by 
world  opinion,  according  to  Leonid  Rigerman. 
who,  with  hU  Brooklyn-bom  mother  arrived 
here  late  Saturday  to  end  a  long  struggle  to 
emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

•'In  Stalin's  time,  it  would  have  been  In- 
conceivable that  anyone  should  try  to  do 
what  we  did,"  Rigerman,  a  30-year-old  phys- 
icist born  In  Russia,  told  a  press  conference 
at  the  Lincoln   Square   Synagogue. 

CONTINUOtrS  WEAKXNINO 

"But  people  started  to  think  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  emigration  during  Khnishchev's 
administration.  And  since  then,  there 
has  been  a  continuous  weakening  of  the 
regime  there.  Public  opinion  is  being  con- 
sidered, and  where  Stalin  once  purged  mil- 
lions, now  there  are  only  a  few  thousand  In 
Jails." 

Speaking  excellent  English  in  subdued 
tones  and  choosing  his  words  carefully,  the 
slight,  bearded  Rigerman  Metalled  the  rigors 
he  was  subjected  to  by  Soviet  pwllce  when 
he  applied  at  the  United  States  Embassy  In 
Moscow  for  applications  to  migrate.  Only 
alter  eight  months  of  Intensive  effort  and 
several  arrests  was  Rigerman  granted  pats- 
poris  for  himself  and  his  mother,  Mrs.  Esther 
Rigerman,  who  went  to  Russia  In  1931  with 
her  husband. 

The  Soviets  regarded  Leonid  and  his  par- 
ents as  Soviet  citizens  (his  father  died  In 
1967).  The  older  Rigerman  wets  born  In 
Russia  and  his  wife  became  a  .naturalized 
Soviet  citizen  in  1937,  a  citizenship  charac- 
terl7,ed  by  U.S.  authorities  as  "Involuntary." 

CONGRESSMEN  HELPED 

Through  the  intercession  of  Reps.  James 
Scheuer  (D. -Bronx)  and  William  P.  Ryan, 
(D. -Manhattan),  the  case  was  given  a  high 
priority  by  the  State  Department.  The  mat- 
ter was  called  to  their  attention  by  Daniel 
Oreer.  the  city's  deputy  commissioner  cf 
ports  and  terminals. 

Rigerman  was  flanked  by  Ryan  and  Scheuer 
yesterday  as  he  described  his  first  day  In 
America.  'I  can't  get  rid  of  the  feeling  that 
It  Is  only  a  picture  of  New  York  that  I'm 
looking  at  and  that  It  will  all  disappear,"  he 
said,  apprehensively. 

Pressed  for  comment  on  the  militant 
Jewish  Defense  League,  which  has  been 
charged  with  harassment  of  Soviet  officials 
here  In  protest  against  the  treatment  of 
Jews  in  Russia,  Rigerman  conceded  "the  JDL 
gets  a  lot  of  publicity  In  the  Soviet  press,  all 
of  It  bad,  so  some  Jews  there  think  the  JDL 
must  be  doing  something  good.  But  I  am  not 
an  advocate  of  JDL  methods.  When  Jews  re- 
sort to  violence,  it  must  be  their  last  resort." 

CAITNOT    BX    A    JEW 

Why  did  the  Rigermans  emigrate? 

"A  Jew  cannot  be  a  Jew  in  Russia,"  he 
explained,  "We  are  deprived  of  all  forms  of 
Jewish  culture,  you  cannot  study  the  lan- 
guage, Jewish  religious  literature  Is  for- 
bidden. 

Why  do  the  Russians  make  emigration  so 
difficult? 

"HlstorlcaUy,"  said  Rigerman,  "there  has 
been  a  strong  connection  between  Jews  and 
the  Soviet.  Jews  represent  an  Intellectual  part 
of  that  society." 

At  this  point,  Rigerman  paused.  Then,  he 
concluded:  "Because  they  want  the  slaves  to 
work." 

Rigerman  rejected  a  suggestion  that  the 
Soviet  repression  of  Jews  may  be  linked  to 


pro-Arab  sentiments,  but  conceded  that 
there  are  many  Soviet  Jews  who  see  a  strong 
connection.  "But  Jews  rarely  can  agree  on 
any  single  issue,"'  he  smiled. 

"I  was  raised  In  the  American  spirit  by  my 
parents,  so  my  migration  here  Is  an  irrevers- 
ible thing,"  he  said,  refusing  to  speculate  on 
what  his  fate  might  have  been  had  the  State 
Department  not  exercised  pressure  to  effect 
his  release. 

Referring  again  to  the  resistance  of  Jews  to 
Communist  edicts,  Rigerman  called  It  "the 
only  people's  movement  that  Is  alive  there." 


BILINGUAL   EDUCATION    PROGRAM 
NEEDS  FUNDS 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of 
the  persisting  underfunding  of  Federal 
programs  directed  at  meeting  the  basic 
needs  of  our  people,  it  should  be  no  sur- 
prise that  the  Federal  bilingual  educa- 
tion program's  allocation  of  funds  is  so 
paltry.  But  to  perpetuate  this  situation 
is  to  sanction  more  than  just  "business 
as  usual;  "  it  is  to  continue  the  injustice 
of  the  past. 

For  this  fiscal  year,  which  ends  on 
June  30,  $80  million  has  been  authorized 
for  the  bilingual  education  program — 
title  VII  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act.  Even  if  this  en- 
tire amoimt  were  in  fact  available,  it 
would  still  not  meet  the  need  for  educa- 
tional assistance  which  exists  among  the 
more  than  3  million  non-EnglLsh  speak- 
ing school  age  children  in  this  coimtry. 
After  all,  $80  million  divided  by  3  million 
breaks  down  to  a  meager  $27  per  child. 

In  New  York  State  alone,  there  are 
approximately  300.000  Spanish-sur- 
named  children  in  preklndergarten 
through  12th  grade.  New  York  City  ac- 
counts for  almost  all  of  these.  They  con- 
stitute more  than  22  percent  of  the  chil- 
ren  in  school  in  New  York  City.  And  their 
percentage  has  been  steadily  increasing. 

The  insupportable  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  $80  million  is  not  available  for 
these  children.  The  Congress  has  once 
again  engaged  in  the  familiar  process 
of  authorizing  one  amoimt  of  money 
for  a  program,  and  then  appropri- 
ating a  much  smaller  amount.  In  the 
case  of  the  bilingual  education  pro- 
gram, it  is  $25  million  which  has  been 
appropriated  for  this  fiscal  year.  In  terms 
of  the  children  who  need  this  program, 
this  comes  to  the  miserlv  sum  of  $8  per 
child. 

The  gap  between  authorization  and 
appropriation — or  between  rhetoric  and 
reality — is  a  full  $55  million.  Actually, 
the  Congress  has  only  responded  to  the 
administration's  own  perception  of 
priorities.  The  administration  has  con- 
sistently sought  inadequate  funding  for 
this  program,  and  this  pattern  continues 
for  the  next  year.  The  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1972,  which  begins  on  July  1, 
1971,  is  $100  million.  The  administration 
has  requested  only  one-quarter  of  that 
amount — $25  million. 

In  light  of  this  continued  mispercep- 
tion  by  the  administration  of  the  bilin- 
gual education  program's  importance.  It 
is  clear  that  Congress  must  take  the  lead 
and  appropriate  the  funds  which,  no 


matter  the  administration's  posture,  are 
in  fact  urgently  needed.  To  this  end,  I 
have  introduced  H.R.  1589,  which  pro- 
vides for  a  supplemental  appropriation 
for  fiscal  year  1971  of  $55  million  for  bi- 
lingual education.  This  bill  thereby 
brings  the  fimdlng  of  the  program  up 
to  its  fully  authorized  level. 

Of  course,  even  $55  million  more  is  not 
going  to  meet  sulequately  the  needs  of 
our  non-English-speaking  population. 
Much  more  must  be  done,  including  pass- 
ing increased  authorizations  for  the  bi- 
lingual education  program,  followed  by 
full  funding.  But  the  $55  million  is  ex- 
tremely important,  because  the  bilingual 
education  program,  created  by  the  Bilin- 
gual Education  Act,  of  which  I  wsis  an 
original  cosponsor,  is  so  important. 

This  is  a  program  which  does  not  sdm 
at  destroying  the  child's  mother  tongue. 
To  the  contrary — properly  conducted.  It 
should  encourage  the  child  to  respect  and 
enjoy  his  proud  cultural  heritage,  in- 
cluding his  family's  and  community's 
language,  which  is  so  integral  a  compo- 
nent of  that  heritage.  As  Prof  Francesco 
Cordasco,  of  Montclair  State  College,  at 
Upper  Montclair,  N.J.,  wrote  in  the  May 
1970.  issue  of  the  Teachers  College  Rec- 
ord of  Columbia  University: 

What  the  legislation  has  really  proposed 
(no  matter  how  awkwardly,  and  with  full 
cognizance  of  all  the  progammlng  Intricacies 
which  win  have  to  be  worked  out)  Is  that 
the  social  institution  which  is  the  school 
and  which  serves  the  children  of  an  open 
society  must  build  on  the  cultural  strengrths 
which  the  child  brings  to  the  classroom:  to 
cultivate  in  this  child  ancestral  pride;  to 
reinforce  (not  destroy)  the  language  he  na- 
tively speaks:  to  cultivate  his  Inherent 
strengths;  and  to  give  this  child  the  sense 
of  personal  identification  so  essential  to  his 
social  maturation. 

The  importance  of  the  bilingual  educa- 
tion program  was  also  recently  examined 
in  a  two-volume  study,  entitled  "Bilin- 
gual Schooling  in  the  United  States,"  by 
Theodore  Andersson  and  Mildred  Boyer, 
of  the  Southwest  Educational  Develop- 
ment Laboratory.  In  this  study,  pub- 
lished in  January  1970,  the  authors 
wrote,  at  pages  48-49  of  volume  1 : 

Bilingual  education  can  provide  one  Im- 
portant means  of  building  out  of  varied 
ethnic  elements  a  harmonious  and  creative 
community.  It  Is  not  enough  for  educators 
to  vmderstand  the  principles  on  which  a 
solid  blllngul  program  must  be  built;  they 
must  also  create  understanding  throughout 
the  community  concerning  the  Important 
connection  between  one's  motlier  tongue, 
one's  self-image,  and  one's  heritage  (both 
individual  and  group-cultural).  One  can 
hardly  despise  or  depreciate  any  people's  lan- 
guage without  depreciating  the  people 
themselves.  .  .  . 

Wherever  the  vicious  circle  begins.  It  Is 
the  community  as  a  whole  or  the  nation  as 
a  whole  that  suffers  the  consequences.  Both 
those  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
the  schools  and  those  who  exert  leadership 
In  the  community  must  search  their  con- 
sciences before  deciding  what  kind  of  educa- 
tion to  provide.  The  non-Engllsii-speaklng 
child  who  at  the  beginning  of  school  Is  un- 
able to  acquire  literacy  In  English  In  com- 
petition with  his  English-speaking  claes- 
mates  and  who  is  not  permitted  to  Eicqulre 
it  in  his  own  language  makes  a  poor  begin- 
ning that  he  may  never  be  able  to  overcome. 
Prtistrated  and  discouraged,  he  seeks  the 
first  opportunity  to  drop  out  of  school;  and 
if  he  finds  a  Job  at  all  it  will  be  the  lowest 
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paying  Job.  He  will  b«  Uld  off  tint.  wUl  r«- 
maln  unemployed  long«at.  knd  U  least  able 
to  adapt  to  cbanflnK  occupational  r«qulre- 
ments.   .   .   . 

To  summarize,  a  rationale  for  bllln- 
gxiai  whooUng  In  the  United  States  rests 
on  the  following  propositions 

1.  American  schooling  has  not  met  the 
naecia  of  ebUdren  coming  from  homes  where 
non-Kngllab  languages  are  spoken:  a  radical 
Uiiprofiaaot  is  ths» afore  urgently  needed. 

a.  Suob  Unproymnent  must  first  of  all 
maintain  and  strengthen  the  sense  of  Iden- 
tity of  children  entering  the  school  from 
such  bomas. 

S.  The  self-image  and  senae  of  dignity  of 
families  that  speak  other  langnagM  must 
•lao  he  preaarrwl  and  strengthened. 

4.  The  child's  Rvother  tongue  Is  not  only 
an  essential  pcut  of  his  Identity:  It  Is  also 
bis  beet  tnstrunaent  for  learning,  especially 
In  the  early  stages. 

5.  Prallmlnary  evldanoe  indicates  that  ln> 
Itlal  learning  through  a  child's  non-Engllah 
home  language  does  not  hinder  learning  In 
Kngllsh  or  other  school  subjects: 

0.  Otffereneee  among  first,  second,  and  for- 
eign languages  need  to  be  understood  If 
learning  through  them  Is  to  be  sequenced 
effectlTely. 

7.  The  best  order  of  the  learning  of  basic 
skills  In  a  langusge — whether  first  or  sec- 
ond— needs  to  be  understood  and  respected 
If  beet  results  are  to  be  obtained:  this  order 
Is  normally,  especially  for  children:  listen- 
ing comprehension,  speaking,  reading,  and 
writing. 

8.  Young  children  have  an  Impressive 
learning  capacity:  espeolaUy  In  the  case  of 
language  learning,  the  young  child  learns 
more  easily  and  better  than  adoleeoents  or 
adults  the  so\ind  system,  the  basic  structure. 
and  vocabulary  of  a  language. 

0.  Closely  related  to  blllnguallam  Is  blcul- 
turallam.  which  should  be  an  integral  part 
at  bilingual   instruction. 

10.  Bilingual  education  holds  the  promise 
of  helping  to  harmonize  various  ethnic  ele- 
ments In  a  community  Into  a  mutually  re- 
spectful and  creative  pluralistic  society 

Ours  Is  a  nation  two  of  whose  premises 
are  first,  the  stress  on  education  as  a 
means  for  every  child  to  learn  and  to 
advance  himself,  and  second,  the  strvn 
on  maintaining  each  cnltmtil  group's 
heritages  and  traditions.  The  blllngaal 
education  pro^ara — of  F>articular  impor- 
tance in  New  York  City  to  otir  Spaziiah- 
speaking  citizens — combines  both  these 
premises.  It  seeks  to  facilitate  the  educa- 
tional opportunities  of  our  children  for 
whom  English  is  a  second  language,  while 
maintaining  their  pride  in  the  language 
If  their  birthright. 

Consequently,  this  program  must  re- 
ceive adequate  fimding.  That  Is  why  pas- 
sage of  my  bill.  HJl.  1589,  providing  an 
additional  $55  million  for  fiscal  year  1971 
for  the  bilingual  education  program.  Is 
so  essential. 


LEGISLATION  TO  REQUIRE  ALL 
DRUOS  BE  REGISTERED 

<Mr.  ROGERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  that  all  Americans  who  take 
drugs  assume  that  these  have  been  tested 
by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
for  safety  and  effectiveness.  And  this  is 
particularly  true.  PDA  does  In  fact  test 


new  drugs  when  a  manufacturer  applies 
for  a  new  drug  application 

But  in  a  quirk  of  law  quite  like  the 
"lock  the  bam  door  after  the  horse  is 
gone"  scenario  we  find  that  manufac- 
turers are  not  required  to  notify  PDA 
before  placing  a  new  drug  on  the  market. 
In  other  words,  manufacturers  car.  if 
they  wish,  put  any  type  of  drug  on  the 
market  without  notice  to  the  Federal 
agency  responsible  for  insuring  the  safety 
and  effectiveness  of  drugs 

I  would  make  the  point  that  drugs  in 
the  sense  which  I  am  referring  to  In- 
cludes a  wide  variety  of  products  ranging 
from  aspirins  to  cold  remedies  to  pre- 
scription Items. 

The  loophole  in  the  law  has  allowed 
new  products  which  should  be  tested  and 
regulated  via  prescription  to  be  marketed 
for  months  without  PDA's  knowledge. 

I.  along  with  my  colleagues.  Kyro.s. 
Caktcr.  and  HASTmcs  am  today  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  correct  this  situation 
by  requiring  all  dnigs  be  registered.  This 
will  give  us  a  catalog  of  all  the  drugs  on 
the  shelves  which  we  now  assume  to  be 
safe  and  effective.  The  end  result  of  this 
law  will  be  that  PDA  at  least  knows  what 
Is  being  sold  throughout  the  Nation  and 
can,  if  it  then  wishes,  inquire  further  of 
the  manufacturer  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  product  should  be  the  subject  to  test- 
ing. I  would  add  that  this  legislation 
would  carry  out  the  recommendation  of 
the  Task  Porce  on  Drug  Research  and 
Regulatory  Affairs. 

In  order  to  point  out  some  of  the  re- 
cent examples,  I  have  inquired  of  FDA 
and  would  like  to  enclose  in  the  Record 
at  this  time,  some  specific  cases  which 
add  emphasis  to  the  need  for  new  legis- 
lation. 

1.  Amlnopyrlne  and  dlpyrone  preparations 
which  after  many  years  of  marketing  were 
brought  under  the  new  drug  procedures;  we 
lacked  a  reliable  method  of  determining  what 
drugs  were  being  marketed  and  were  sub- 
ject to  the  new  policy 

a.  Coronary  vasodilators,  some  of  which 
were  recently  brought  into  the  new  drug  area, 
and  all  of  which  were  required  to  conform 
to  preecrlbed  labeling;  again  we  could  not 
be  sure  that  all  distributors  of  these  drugs 
learned  about  the  change  in  policy  published 
in  the  Federal  Reifister  because  our  search 
undoubtedly  did  not  reveal  all  suppliers  of 
such  drugs 

3.  Cobalt-contalntng  drugs,  we  called  over 
30  firms  listed  as  suppliers  to  request  that 
marketing  b«  stopped.  Since  the  registration 
requLrements  of  Section  610  of  the  Federal 
.\ct  does  not  require  drug  manufacturers  and 
distributors  to  list  all  of  the  drugs  they  mar- 
ket. It  could  not  be  determined  for  certain 
that  all  suppliers  of  cobalt -containing  drugs 
had  been  contacted  In  addition,  we  do  not 
know  whether  the  Federal  ReffUter  publica- 
tion regarding  our  policy  on  these  drug*  has 
reached  all  suppliers  because  we  do  not  have 
complete  Information  on  who  supplies  these 
drugs. 

4.  FDA  implementation  of  the  National 
.\cademy  of  Science-National  Research  Coun- 
cil (NASTfRC)  review  findings  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  pre- 1063  drugs  would  be  much 
more  effective  If  we  knew  the  Identity  of 
every  such  product  on  the  market.  As  It  now 
stands,  the  firm  and  product  speclflcally 
Identified  In  the  Federal  Regirter  Announce- 
ment must  either  take  corrective  action  vol- 
untarily or  contest  the  matter  In  court, 
whereas  It  may  be  years  before  FDA  can 
determine  the  Identity  of  all  of  the  "me  too" 
drug  products  on  the  market.  This  Inability 


to  act  across  the  board  leads  to  Justifiable 
criticism  of  the  Agency  and.  in  fact,  at  times 
allows  others  to  profit  from  our  action  or 
Inaction  against  the  products  of  specific 
firms. 


IMPROVEMENT    IN    THE   TEACHING 
OP  THE  RETARDED 

'Mr.  TIERNAN  asked  and  was  given 
;  ermisslon  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
t  raneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  field 
"f  education  is  often  a  frustrating  one, 
especially  if  your  students  are  retarded 
The  attention  span  of  retarded  children 
tends  to  be  very  short,  thus  making  it 
difllcult  to  teach  them. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  to  hear  that  a 
small  Rhode  Island  company  has  pro- 
duced a  new  desk  system  which  offers 
hope  for  the  improved  teaching  of  the 
retarded.  The  Higgins  Teledesk.  produced 
by  Instructive  Devices,  Inc.,  of  Paw- 
tucket.  RJ.,  is  presently  being  used  in 
the  Nathaniel  Green  School,  also  located 
in  Pawtucket. 

To  date,  the  desk  ha.s  been  extremely 
successful.  Miss  Sara  J.  Hagan,  a  special 
education  teacher  at  the  school,  said: 

One  of  the  major  advantages,  especially 
for  brain  damaged  chUdren,  Is  that  it  hold* 
their  attenuon  .  Fve  had  not  one  child  who 
hasn't  liked  the  machine. 

I  hope  that  all  of  my  colleagues  will 
take  a  moment  to  read  the  following  ar- 
ticle from  the  February  17  edition  of  the 
Providence  Evening  Bulletin.  The  Hig- 
gins Teledesk  deserves  a  chance  to  be 
used  throughout  the  country. 

Rroob  IsukKD  DxsK  Wax  Am  RrrAXon 
( By  S.  Robert  ChlapplneUl ) 

A  small  Rhode  Island  company  is  produc- 
ing a  new  desk  system  that  appears  to  offer 
hope  for  Unproved  teaching  of  the  retarded 
and  possibly  of  other  children  as  well. 

"One  of  the  major  advantages,  especially 
for  brain  damaged  children,  is  that  It  holds 
their  attention."  said  Miss  Sara  J  Hagan,  • 
special  education  teacher  at  the  Nathanael 
Greene  School  In  Pawtucket  where  the  desk 
Is  getting  Its  first  public  school  testing  In  the 
state 

Called  the  Hlgglns  Teledesk  and  produced 
bv  Instructive  Devices,  Inc..  of  Pawtucket, 
the  desk  Is  the  product  of  almost  a  decade  of 
research  and  development  by  Dr.  Conwell 
Hlgglns,  chief  psychologist  of  the  Albany, 
N  Y..  Board  of  Education,  and  the  firm. 

"They  love  this."  Miss  Hagan  said  of  the 
approximately  15  youngsters  who  have  used 
the  machine  which  fiashes  pictures  on  t 
small  screen  In  Its  center.  "They're  really 
geared  to  the  machine.  I've  bad  not  one  child 
who  hasn't  liked  the  machine." 

"A  lot  of  kids  we  Just  can't  communicate 
with, "  explained  Bdward  W.  Rlcclo.  founder 
of  the  firm.  "The  only  way  that  we  can  com- 
municate with  them  Is  with  pictures." 

Miss  Hagan  explained  that  the  attention 
bpan  of  a  retarded  child  Is  generaUy  quite 
short,  which  makes  It  difficult  to  teach  them. 
However,  with  the  desk  and  lt«  pictures  the 
youngsters  appear  totaUy  Involved,  locked 
into  the  subject. 

The  device  consists  of  a  screen,  earphones, 
tape  set.  program  cartridge  and  numerous 
small  plastic  objects  with  pictures  of  pears, 
children  and  silverware  used  to  match  pic- 
tures that  appear  on  the  screen. 

Thea  ChUdren  can  start  the  desk  by  push- 
ing in  the  cartridge  containing  one  of  the 
32  mathematical  concept  programs  that  oome 
with  the  desk.  The  programs  and  the  desk 
cost  a  total  of  $3,400. 
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"It  makes  the  child  Independent."  Miss 
Rigan  said.  "They  can  do  this  on  their  own." 
The  inserted  cartridge  starts  the  Images  flash- 
ing on  the  screen. 

If  that  particular  program  concentrates  on 
the  concept  of  two,  for  Instance,  the  sequence 
Qjgliia  by  representing  pairs  of  objects  and 
builds  to  the  numeral  Itself. 

The  youngsters  do  not  have  to  be  able  to 
read  and  the  teacher  can  adjust  the  desk 
beforehand  to  give  them  as  much  Ume  as 
needed  to  answer  before  the  machine  moves 
on  to  the  next  picture. 

The  youngsters'  answers  are  recorded  on 
t  tape  cassette  In  case  the  teacher  Is  not 
present.  The  students  sometimes  are  asked 
.0  match  the  artifacts  to  pictures  on  the 
Screen  or  to  circle  groups  on  the  screen. 
The  markings  are  easily  erased. 

"This  Is  basically  what  education  Is  trying 
to  get  back  to — the  person."  Miss  Hagan  said. 
This  provides  for  the  chUd  to  be  at  his 
own  pace.  They  have  as  many  chances  as  they 
want.  If  they  don't  get  It  the  first  time  tJiey 
c»n  go  Dack." 

Some  children  take  10  or  15  minutes,  oth- 
ers 30  or  35  but  their  Interest  does  not  wan- 
der. The  concentration  of  two  children  with 
severe  brain  damage  haa  been  "unbelievable" 
tbe  special  education  teacher  said.  She  be- 
Ueves  the  desk  has  potential  for  teaching 
language  arts  and  children  with  bearing 
problems.  "You  can  do  this  with  anything." 
she  said  of  the  concept. 

George  Qulnlan.  New  England  sales  rep- 
resentative of  the  company  and  a  former 
member  of  the  audio-visual  department  In 
the  Pawtucket  system.  Interested  Mibb  Hagan 
t  friend,  and  the  special  education  depart- 
ment In  the  machine. 

"We  have  several  different  categories  of 
special  education."  said  Frank  Klenlewski, 
principal.  "I  felt  If  It  didn't  suit  one  group 
It  would  suit  another." 

The  machine  Is  Just  one  of  several  educa- 
tional devices  being  produced  at  the  com- 
pany, which  was  founded  by  Mr.  Rlccla 
who  left  a  profitable  position  at  the  age  of 
SO  to  start  his  own  company  and  patent  a 
testing  device. 

The  device,  called  Testnaate,  Is  a  frame 
into  which  a  sheet  containing  multiple  choice 
questions  is  Inserted.  The  students  press  a 
pencil  point  on  their  choice. 

If  It  is  correct  the  pencil  punctures  the 
paper.  If  not  It  leaves  a  dot.  The  student 
conUnues  pressing  until  he  gets  the  correct 
answer.  The  dots  indicate  how  many  incor- 
rect guesses  he  made. 

That  device  Is  being  used  In  a  driver  edu- 
cation program  the  company  has  developed 
in  oonnecUon  with  Ford  Motor  Company's 
trafBc  safety  and  highway  improvement  de- 
partment. 

The  program  was  used  In  about  50  Massa- 
chusetts schools  last  yecu'  and  is  scheduled 
for  about  100  schools  there  this  year.  The 
company  also  Is  doing  audiovisual  work  for 
the  state  Division  of  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation and  has  a  series  of  programs  on  cur- 
rent problems  such  as  drugs,  smoking  and 
alcohol. 

Donald  H.  Oray.  director  of  the  company 
which  began  In  Mr  Rlcclo's  house  In  Barring- 
ton,  said  It  showed  a  profit  for  the  first  time 
last  year  and  Is  recMly  now  for  full  scale  pro- 
duction of  its  teaching  desk. 

Mr.  Rlcclo  sees  International  posslblUtles 
for  the  desk,  which  centers  on  pictures.  "The 
language  of  pictures  Is  universal,"  he  said. 
■  We  Just  have  to  put  in  the  different  lan- 
guage." 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  BARNBY  KEENEY 
OF  BROWN  UNIVERSITY 

<Mr.  TIERNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permis-sion  to  extend  his  remarlts  at  this 


point  in  the  Rxcoro,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
not  many  men  who  would  say:  "I'm  an 
arrogant,  effete.  Eastern  intellectual — 
and  a  WASP  to  boot.  I'm  also  a  snob.  I 
think  it's  a  line  thing."  But  then,  there  is 
only  one  Barnaby  Keeney. 

He  is,  as  Haynes  Johnson  of  Wash- 
ington Post  tabbed  him,  "a  resident  wise 
msm."  He  Is  a  former  president  of  Brown 
University  and  President  Johnson  ap- 
pointed him  the  first  Chairman  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 
Presently,  Dr.  Keeney  is  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  a  consortium  of  five  major 
imiversities  here  in  Washington. 

Dr.  Keeney's  distinguished  service  to 
the  humanities  is  unparalleled.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  take  the  time  to  read  the 
following  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post.  Their  time  will  be  well 
spent. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  14,  1971] 

A  RxsmENT  Wisi  Mam 

(By  Haynes  Johnson) 

Barnaby  Keeney  Is  an  Irreverent  Iconoclast 

who,  at  tea  one  afternoon,  slouches  over  hU 

desk,  peers  over  his  glasses,  offers  an  apple 

to  his  guests,  and  says,  dlsarmlngly,  'I'm  an 

arrogant,  effete.  Eastern  intellectual — and  a 

WASP  to  boot.  I'm  also  a  snob.  I  think  It's  a 

ane  thing." 

Although  he  would  cringe  at  the  term, 
Keeney  Is  also  one  of  the  resident  wise  men 
of  Washington.  If  there  are  any  dissenters 
to  that  claim,  Keeney  even  has  a  new  citation 
to  prove  it  (but,  of  course,  he  would  never 
show  It  or  refer  to  It) . 

When  the  scholars  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
looked  around  for  an  American  deserving  of 
their  first  award  for  distinguished  service  to 
the  humanities,  they  went  no  farther  than 
Keeney.  He  was,  they  said,  a  man  "whose 
qualifications  were  so  far  above  dispute  as  to 
make  him  the  sole  and  unanimous  choice." 
They  went  on  to  say,  superfluously  and  effu- 
sively, that  he  was  a  man  of  'Inclslveness" 
with  "the  breadth  of  understanding  that 
characterizes  the  true  humanist,"  a  person 
of  "earthy  common  sense  and  unerring  ca- 
pacity to  get  to  the  issues  and  close  with 
it  .  ."  Kenney,  they  concluded,  certalnJy 
would  establish  a  "worthy  line  of  descent  for 
his  successors." 

Such  accolades  would  either  sink — or 
swell — most  men,  Keeney  takes  it  all  in 
stride.  He  has  that  rare  capacity  to  refuse 
to  be  Impressed  with  honors. 

Some  years  ago,  when  Lyndon  Johnson  ap- 
pointed him  the  first  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Htimanltles,  an 
effort  aimed  at  attracting  to  the  humanities 
some  of  the  attention  and  money  that  was 
beUig  poured  Into  science,  Keeney  reacted 
with  characteristic  wry  self-depreciation. 

"I'm  not  a  bit  brighter  today  than  when 
I  was  fiunklng  third  grade,"  he  said.  To  ftir- 
ther  disabuse  anyone  of  the  Idea  that  Kee- 
ney, a  former  president  of  Brown  University 
and  distinguished  Renaissance  scholar,  was 
some  Ivory-tower  savant,  he  added:  "If  I  met 
with  Intellectuals  on  weekends,  I  would  per- 
haps have  more  Ideas  on  Monday.  But  when 
you  are  with  Intellectuals  all  week,  you 
should  go  fishing  on  weekends." 

■nma  has  not  tempered  Keeney's  tongue, 
nor  altered  his  habit  of  poking  fxm  at  him- 
self and  his  surroundings.  He  Is  now  the  new 
chief  executive  offloer  of  a  consortium  of  five 
of  Washington,  D.C.'s  major  unlvenltlee. 
When  asked  what  he  was  doing,  he  shrugged 
his  shoulders  and  said,  "This  Is  where  the 
elephants  go  to  die,  and  a  lot  of  them  are 
dying  here." 

Keeney  was  no  less  sharp  in  his  remark 


about  the  two  presidents  who  have  given  the 
leadership  to  the  move  to  support  greater 
funds  for  the  humanities.  It  was  Johnson 
who  had  endorsed  the  first  bill,  and  things 
were  proceeding  well  until  "he  got  himself 
In  his  God-damned  war,"  Keeney  says.  Then, 
on  Richard  Nixon:  "Nixon,  of  course,  has  no 
reputation  at  all  as  an  artist  or  humanist — 
but,  for  one  reason  or  another,  he's  supported 
this  very  generously." 

Keeney  still  expresses  the  same  kind  of  con- 
cern about  the  support  of  the  humanities 
that  led  hi"i  to  accept  Johnaon'i  appoint- 
ment five  years  ago.  "I'm  more  concerned 
about  the  humanities,"  he  said,  "because 
that's  what's  lacking  m  our  society — the  dls- 
IncUnatlon  to  ask  why,  or  to  ask  where  are 
we  going.  That's  where  we've  always  had 
trouble.  We've  always  had  a  lack  of  under- 
standing of  the  past." 

Actually,  Keeney  can  take  considerable  sat- 
isfaotlon  Ln  the  change  In  attitudes  toward 
supporting  the  humanities.  When  the  pro- 
gram was  first  introduced  in  1986,  many  con- 
gressmen opposed  even  the  barest  federal  en- 
dowment of  the  arts. 

One  fear  dominated  the  debate:  the  old 
bugaboo  of  govenunent  control  of  the  arts. 
As  an  indication  of  how  views  have  changed, 
in  the  last  Congress  many  of  the  same  con- 
gressmen who  Initially  had  opposed  the  idea 
voted  to  support  President  Nixon's  recom- 
mendation and  double  the  authorized  fund- 
ing of  the  National  Foimdatlon  of  the  Arts 
and  Humanities.  H.  R.  Gross  of  Iowa,  as 
staunch  a  supporter  of  free  enterprise  and 
foe  of  blg-govemment  spending  as  can  be 
found  In  the  Congress,  remarked  then  that 
there  hadnt  been  so  many  converts  in  a  long 
lime. 

A  major  reason  for  the  change  lay  In  the 
demonstrated  effectiveness  of  the  program. 
Under  Keeney's  leadership,  the  foundation 
led  to  a  flowering  of  support  for  the  arts  In 
America,  with  the  federal  grants  generating 
three  times  as  much  private  financing. 

But  If  this  gives  Keeney  Justifiable  satis- 
faction, there  is  much  in  American  life  today 
that  causes  him  deep  concern.  Musing  aloud 
about  the  shape  of  the  future,  he  8i>oke  of 
splraling  population.  Increasing  pollution, 
lowering  standards  and  greater  tensions  af- 
fecting nearly  every  one's  life. 

"I  got  thinking  so  bard  this  morning  about 
these  things,"  Keeney  said,  with  another 
puckish  smile,  "that  I  almost  drove  in  front 
of  a  big  car — and  then,  while  walking,  I  al- 
most walked  right  Into  a  school  bus.  I  think 
that  would  have  been  inconsiderate  to  all 
those  school  kids." 

Then,  more  seriously,  he  said: 
"I  think  we're  a  Mlf-llquidatlng  proposi- 
tion unless  we  make  some  reaUy  hard  choices. 
And  we— I  mean,  America — can't  msJte  them 
alone.  It's  a  worldwide  problem. 

"We've  got  to  stop  fouling  up  the  en- 
vironment and  we've  got  to  stop  fouling  up 
the  people  with  low-grade  education,  and 
we've  got  to  stop  letting  large  numbers  of 
people  breed  themselves  into  inadequate  and 
hopeless  lives." 

Already,  he  went  on.  the  damage  to  the 
environment  was  Irreparable  in  some  areas. 
"You  may  not  be  able  to  unpollute  what  is 
poUuted  entirely,  but  In  60  to  100  years 
you  can  reduce  the  pollution  to  a  tolerable 
leveL 

"You  know,  there's  serious  consideration 
being  given  by  some  scientists  to  increasing 
the  length  of  human  life.  I  think  that's  the 
most  stupid  thing  you  can  do.  If  people  live 
longer.  They're  going  to  stay  fertUe  longer. 
I'm  one  person  who  doesnt  want  to  aee  life 
prolonged." 

Did  that  mean  Barnaby  Keeney.  the  hu- 
manist, had  become  a  pessimist? 

Keeney  peered  over  hU  glasses  again  and 
paused  a  moment. 

"No,"  he  nld.  'With  a  short  Uugh.  "I'm 
Just  disooviraged." 
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SELECTION  OP  MISS  KATHLEEN 
CZAR.  OP  WARWICK.  R.I..  AS  1971 
RHODE  ISLAND  VOICE  OP  DEMOC- 
RACY CONTEST  WINNER 

(Mr.  TIERNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  and  its  ladles  auxiliary 
conducts  a  Voice  of  Democracy  Contest. 
This  year  over  400.000  school  students 
participated  in  the  contest  competing  for 
the  five  scholarships  which  are  awarded 
as  the  top  prizes.  The  contest  theme  was 
'Freedom — Our  Heritage." 

The  winning  contestant  from  Rhode 
Island  this  year  is  Miss  Kathleen  Czar 
from  Warwick.  Miss  Czar  is  presently  a 
student  at  Pilgrim  High  School  and  is  the 
editor  of  the  school  paper.  In  addition, 
she  is  vice  president  of  the  German  club 
and  secretary  of  the  ecology  club. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  would  like 
to  include  a  copy  of  Miss  Czar's  wliming 
speech.  It  Is  an  extremely  well  written 
speech  and  I  congratulate  her  for  her  fine 
work. 

PREZDOM — OCB     HZSITAGS 

Preedom  U  an  Important  word  to  Ameri- 
cans, a  t«rm  that  baa  always  played  a  key 
role  In  the  Matory  of  the  United  States.  For 
ttae  freedom  to  practice  their  religion,  the 
first  colonists  faced  almost  Insurmountable 
hardships  In  coming  to  settle  In  the  New 
World.  To  "secure  the  blessings  of  liberty". 
a  new  nation  was  carved  out  of  wilderness  by 
brave  men  with  a  dream,  a  vision  of  a  coun- 
try where  all  men  could  be  free.  To  make 
this  dream  reality,  to  make  all  men  free,  the 
United  States  fought  a  civil  war,  discovering 
that  a  nation  so  conceived  could  endure.  And 
to  protect  this  liberty.  Americans  fought  and 
died  In  two  world  wars,  risking  their  lives  to 
preserve  the  freedom  that  had  come  to  mean 
so  much  to  them. 

Today  we  have  a  responsibility.  A  chal- 
lenge has  been  set  before  us  by  the  Ameri- 
cans who  strove  throughout  history  to  pro- 
tect liberty.  They  have  challenged  us  to 
carry  on  the  democratic  tradition.  Our  re- 
sponsibility Is  great.  We  must  face  the  chal- 
lenge, and  work  to  keep  freedom  from  be- 
cooolng  nothing  more  than  a  hollow,  mean- 
ingless word,  tossed  about  casually. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  dlfflcult  task, 
we  must  first  dispel  the  illusion  tbat  free- 
dom Is  guaranteed  to  every  man  merely  by 
the  fact  of  his  birth.  Preedom  is  not  a  static 
quantity  to  be  passed  from  one  generatloD  to 
the  next  like  a  tarnished  antique  watch.  We. 
as  citlaens  of  the  United  States,  are  not 
automatically  the  heirs  of  liberty.  We  are 
given  the  heritage  of  freedom,  but  It  is  the 
task  of  each  generation  to  win  once  again 
the  right  to  exercise  Its  independence;  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  American  to  earn  his 
liberty. 

In  the  seventies,  we  can  at  least  begin  to 
merit  our  heritage  by  the  wise.  Judicious  use 
of  our  power.  On  a  large  scale,  the  United 
States  can  use  her  strength  and  wealth  to  aid 
weaker  nations,  countries  with  the  same  de- 
sire for  life.  Uberty  and  happlneaa  that 
sparked  the  Amerloan  battle  for  independ- 
ence. Cloeer  to  home,  the  citizen  himself  can 
make  responsible  use  of  the  power  of  de- 
mocracy. By  keeping  abreast  of  the  major 
Issues  and  problems  that  confront  Anterica 
today  and  by  working  within  the  system  to 
Implement  the  necessary  changes,  he  can  In 
his  own  way  protect  his  freedom. 

Part  of  the  responsibility  inherent  In  de- 
mocracy Is  the  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others.   Many   at   the   problems   facing   the 


country  today  stem  from  the  misconception 
that  freedom  can  be  taken  for  granted,  that 
It  can  be  accepted  as  no  more  than  one's  due 
Democracy  Itself  is  threatened  when  rights 
taken  for  granted  are  abused,  when  liberty  Is 
mistaken  for  license,  and  freedom  Is  con- 
fused with  "anything  goes". 

It  Is  not  liberty  that  has  been  handed 
down  to  us,  but  rather  the  challenge  to  pre- 
serve and  further  the  caiise  of  freedom.  We 
must  take  It  upon  ourselves  to  earn  our 
liberty,  to  merit  our  priceless  heritage,  and. 
perhaps  equally  as  Important,  to  dispel  the 
Illusion  that  freedom  Is  ours  by  birth. 


THE  CONGRESS  CAN  STOP  THE 

VIETNAM  WAR 

I  Mr.  TIEIRNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  > 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  war 
in  Southeast  Asia  is  like  an  old  song  that 
we  cannot  get  out  of  our  mind.  The 
verses  change,  but  it  is  the  same  tune 
that  haunts  us.  At  the  beginning  we  did 
not  know  how  to  react  to  this  persistent 
humming.  After  a  while  it  began  to 
aggravate  us  and  we  protested,  but  not 
too  loudly.  Then  the  noise  got  louder  and 
we  erupted  into  loud  shouting  and  bang- 
ing our  head  to  try  to  get  rid  of  this 
ubiquitous  sound.  With  this  response,  the 
degree  of  the  humming  leveled  off.  For 
awhile  we  truly  though  It  would  leave  us. 

Then,  with  little  warning,  the  loud- 
ness returned.  We  probably  thought  all 
along  that  it  would,  but  we  reftjsed  to 
admit  it.  This  time  we  lack  the  energy  to 
fight  it.  Maybe  if  we  Just  Ignore  it,  we 
say.  it  wUl  go  away.  No  such  luck.  We 
may  try  to  dress  it  up  and  cover  it  over 
with  make  up.  but  it  is  still  there.  And 
unfortunately,  it  will  remain  until  we 
find  the  correct  antidote. 

The  President  could  apply  this  anti- 
dote, but  imfortunately  he  feels  his  pride 
is  Involved.  He  says  he  too  wants  to  end 
the  war,  but  only  if  we  come  marching 
out  with  flags  waving,  bands  playing,  and 
wreaths  being  placed  upon  our  heads.  He 
refuses  to  admit  that  we  have  made  a 
grievous  mistake  in  Southeast  Asia,  a 
mistake  that  has  been  perpetuated  for  10 
long  years. 

Therefore,  the  Mily  way  to  bring  this 
war  to  an  end  once  and  for  all  Is  through 
an  act  of  Congress.  In  a  letter  to  James 
Madison  In  1789.  Thomas  Jefferson 
wTote: 

We  have  already  given  in  example  one  ef- 
fectual check  to  the  tX>g  of  War  by  trans- 
ferring the  power  of  letting  him  loose  from 
the  Executive  to  the  legislative  body,  from 
those  who  are  to  spend  to  those  who  are  to 
pay. 

It  is  time  for  the  Congress  to  reclaim 
this  'effectual  check":  the  "dog  of  war" 
has  had  It  too  long. 

In  a  speech  before  the  American  Le- 
gion here  In  Washington  on  February 
16.  President  Nixon  stated: 

The  United  States  has  not  started  a  war 
anywhere. 

He  may  claim  that  we  did  not  initiate 
the  Vietnam  war,  but  he  must  accept  the 
blame  for  expanding  It. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration violated  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  as  stated  in  the  Church-Cooper 
amendment  with  their  planned  invasion 


of  Laos.  The  Congress  had  prohibited 
the  use  of  American  ground  troops  in 
that  country.  In  doing  this,  we  forgot 
we  were  dealing  with  a  President  who 
disguises  our  soldiers  in  civilian  clothing 
and  places  an  embargo  on  news  so  that 
the  American  people  were  the  last  to 
learn  of  our  invasion  of  Laos.  We  can- 
not help  but  recall  that  the  Russian  peo- 
ple were  the  last  to  learn  about  the  in- 
va.Mon  of  Czechoslovakia. 

Even  some  of  the  military  are  finding 
all  of  this  hard  to  swallow.  A  ranking 
military  information  ofQcer  told  the  Sai- 
gon correspondent  of  the  Baltimore  Sun : 

When  an  Administration  replaces  prompt 
and  full  disclosure — as  much  as  la  allowed 
by  military  security — with  a  policy  of  du- 
pUclty.  well,  you  have  to  recall  a  few  civic 
lessons  and.  if  you're  a  good  soldier,  swallow 
hard. 

This  should  not  and  cannot  be  tol- 
erated. 

Let  us  look  at  the  explanation  of  the 
Defense  Department  for  our  expanded 
role  in  Southeast  Asia.  Actually,  "ex- 
panded "  may  be  the  wrong  word.  Back 
in  June  of  1964,  U.S.  jet  planes  attacked 
Pathet  Lao  positions  in  north-central 
Laos.  Tliis  was  the  first  direct  involve- 
ment ot  the  U.S.  military  in  Laos.  In 
February  of  1968.  U.S.  planes  bombed 
communLst  forces  in  Laos  in  close  sup- 
port of  Laotian  troop.s.  thus  becoming 
the  first  time  American  planes  had 
given  direct  support  to  Laotian  ground 
force.s.  In  the  latter  part  of  1969,  U.S. 
B-52's  were  flying  as  many  as  200  sorties 
a  day  from  bases  in  Thailand  and  South 
Vietnam,  bombinn  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
Trail  in  Laos.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  between  1966  and  1969.  Laos 
suffered  the  highest  per  capita  casualty 
rate  in  the  world  and  endured  the  heavi- 
est per  square  mile  bombins;  in  his- 
tory. 

But  let  us  get  back  to  the  record. 
First  it  was  going  to  be  the  bombing  of 
the  nortli  that  was  going  to  he  "de- 
cisive." Then  it  was  the  search-and- 
destroy  missions,  then  American  air- 
iHJwer,  then  American  ah-  support.  After 
that  it  was  the  destruction  of  the  en- 
emy's forces  in  the  Tet  offensive  that 
was  supposed  to  have  broken  the  back 
of  the  opposition.  And  only  last  spring 
It  was  the  invasion  of  Cambodia  that 
was  going  to  destroy  the  enemy's  sanc- 
tuaries and  let  us  go  home.  Now  we  are 
being  told  once  more  that  our  latest 
adventure  into  Laos  will  .surely  put  an 
end  to  our  long  agony.  But  the  week- 
end news  is  replete  with  stories  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  are  now  digging  in 
hard  to  protect  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail, 
and  that  the  South  Vietnamese  Anny 
had  not.  as  we  had  previously  been  led 
to  believe,  taken  over  much  of  the  trail. 
And  so  the  possibility  of  American 
ground  troops  entering  Laos  to  protect 
the  South  Vietnamese  looms  larger. 

In  the  name  of  uettinu  out,  we  are 
getting  In  deeper.  Our  policy  is  based 
on  the  million-man  South  Vietnamese 
Army  In  the  end.  I  am  afraid  that 
we  will  find  this  policy  is  built  on  sand 
They  are  not  what  the  administration 
builds  them  up  to  be,  or  our  support 
would  no  longer  be  necessary.  How  can 
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we  reaUy  continue  to  withdraw  our 
forces  when  the  Saigon  regime  could 
rollapse  after  we  are  gone?  This  is  the 
basis  of  the  Nixon  administration  s 
rhinkine.  Thus,  our  tactics  are  not  pro- 
tecting our  withdi-awal.  they  are  pre- 

*^And  since  the  military  tactics  and  the 
President's  dependency  on  the  mUitary 
are  unlikely  to  change,  it  is  our  poUcy 
uid  our  tactics  which  must  change.  First 
of  all  we  must  rid  ourselves  of  the  belief 
that  we  are  the  policemen  of  the  world. 
I  do  not  like  communism  anymore  than 
ilr  Nixon  does,  but  we  cannot  be  the 
saviors  of  the  world.  We  forget  that 
Americans  are  only  6  percent  of  the 
worlds  population,  and  that  there  can- 
not be  an  American  solution  to  every 

problem.  »i     J 

Second,  we  must  recognize,  as  Alexis 

de  Tocqueville  said: 

No  protracted  war  can  fall  to  endanger  the 
freedom  of  a  democratic  country. 


President  Nixon  stated  last  spring  as  a 
defense  of  our  involvement  in  Cambodia, 
that  "doing  too  Uttle  for  an  ally  can  in- 
duce a  sense  of  despair."  What  he  and 
many  others  do  not  realize  is  that  a  peo- 
ple lacking  jobs,  lacking  adequate  hous- 
ing and  health  care,  a  people  who  are 
threatened  on  all  sides  by  a  polluted  en- 
vironment, are  much  more  vulnerable  to 
hostUe  powers  than  a  people  whose  do- 
mestic life  Is  built  around  respect  for 
human  values.  We  should  have  learned 
long  ago  that  we  cannot  build  confidence 
or  credibility  by  stubbornly  persisting  in 
a  futile  ventiu-e.  There  can  be  no  credi- 
bility unless  the  original  cause  is  sound. 
And,  third,  it  is  up  to  the  people  of  this 
Nation  not  to  retreat  into  despondency 
and  frustration.  The  invasion  of  Laos 
was  greeted  with  apathy  in  this  country. 
Do  we  truly  believe  that  It  is  somehow 
clean  and  fair  to  kill  from  the  air,  but 
it  is  an  atrocity  when  it  is  done  at  Mylal? 
This  war  will  end  only  by  an  act  of 
Congress.  Unfortunately,  Congress  often 
does  not  act  on  its  own,  but  Instead  reacts 
to  citizen  pressure.  Last  spring  there  was 
a  tremendous  response  by  the  people  of 
this  country  to  the  Invasion  of  Cambodia. 
Largely  as  a  result  of  this  public  outcry, 
the    Church-Cooper     amendment    was 
passed  by  Congress.  The  President  re- 
sponded  by   saying   he   would   not  use 
ground  troops,  but  he  has  used  air  and 
seapower,  advisers,  and  medical  aides. 
We  could  now  enact  legislation  to  pre- 
vent the  use  of  these  additional  men  in 
Laos  and  Cambodia,  but  the  President 
would,  I  fear,  only  change  their  titles  or 
even  pick  a  different  country  to  invade. 
There  is  only  one  choice  we  have,  and 
that  is  to  cut  off  all  military  fimds  for 
Southeast  Asia  and  set  a  date  by  which 
all  American  military  persormel  must  be 
removed.  To  require  the  removal  of  only 
ciound  troops  is  to  invite  continued  in- 
volvement for  another  decade. 

Congress  must  twt  and  we  must  act 
now.  But  we  need  the  help  of  the  people 
of  this  country.  We  need  your  letters 
and  your  calls  and  your  visits.  We  need 
your  pressure.  We  are  in  a  far  more 
favorable  position  this  year  to  pass 
legislation  than  we  were  in  last  year. 
Listen  to  this  statement  made  last  month 


by  Senator  John  Stennis,  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  who  has 
long  been  an  outspoken  exponent  of  giv- 
ing free  reign  to  the  President  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  Senator  Stennis  states 
that  he  now  'totally  rejects  the  concept 
advocated  from  time  to  time  that  the 
President  has  certain  inherent  powers 
as  Commander  in  Chief  which  enable 
him  to  extensively  commit  major  forces 
to  combat  without  congressional  con- 
sent." 

Congress  must  act  now  to  prevent  lu- 
ture  Vietnams.  Senator  Jacob  Javits  of 
New  York  has  introduced  a  bill  which 
would  give  the  President  the  authority 
to  initiate  hostilities  to  meet  emer- 
gencies, such  as  an  attack  on  the  United 
States  or  an  attack  on  American  troops 
abroad,  to  protect  the  lives  and  property 
of  Americans  abroad  and  to  comply  with 
a  treaty  obligation.  However,  the  Pres- 
ident could  not  continue  the  hostilities 
for  more  than  30  days  unless  he  ob- 
tains congressional  authorization.  This 
bill  seems  to  have  broad  support  and  I 
am  today  introducing  it  here  in  the 
House. 

We  must  end  this  war  and  begin  the 
Usk  of  rebuilding  this  country.  We  need 
the  help  of  the  people  of  this  Nation. 
Not  the  shouting  of  obscene  slogans,  or 
the  waving  of  Vletcong  flags,  or  the 
bombing  of  buildings.  You  cannot  merely 
complain  or  demonstrate  or  use  vio- 
lence to  Impose  your  will.  This  does  as 
much  to  destroy  this  coimtry  as  does 
the  continuation  of  the  war,  and  I 
abhor  It  just  as  much.  What  we  need 
is  your  energy  and  your  support.  Do  not 
mellow  in  despondency,  for  a  senseless 
war  tolerated  in  frustration  or  mis- 
understanding Is  no  less  senseless. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  pressure  the 
President  to  end  this  war,  but  we  can 
get  the  Congress  to  stop  It.  Let  us  hear 
the  voices  of  the  people  of  America  once 
again. 
Piesident  Kemiedy  once  said 


The  men  who  create  power  make  an  In- 
dispensable contribution  to  the  nation's 
greatness,  but  the  men  who  question  power 
make  a  contribution  Just  as  indispensable. 

It  is  this  latter  role  that  we  seek. 


SELECTION  OF  MISS  MEREDITH 
ROLLINS,  OP  BILLINGS,  MONT.,  AS 
1971  MONTANA  VOICE  OF  DEMOC- 
RACY CONTEST  WINNER 


(Mr.  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Montana  members  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  and 
its  auxiliary  have  selected  Miss  Meredith 
Rollins  of  Billings,  Mont.,  as  their  1971 
Voice  of  Democracy  Contest  winner. 

Miss  Rollins,  a  BUllngs  West  High 
School  student,  makes  an  eloquent  pres- 
entation of  a  strong,  free  America  able 
to  withstand  close  examination  and  con- 
tinually dedicated  to  the  "responsibility 
to  bring  men,  worldwide,  closer  to  realiz- 
ing the  ideal  of  freedom."  I  am  pleased 
to  draw  this  good  work  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues,  as  follows: 


FBEEOOM OXTB    HKUTAGE 

(By  Meredith  Rollins) 
My  generation  Is  inheriting  America — the 
whole  America.  We  are  inheriting  a  history 
filled  with  Thomas  Jeffersons.  Abraham  Lln- 
colns,  and  Martin  Luther  Kings;  a  history 
nurtured  by  the  Constitution  and  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence;  and  dedicated  to 
ideals  of  peace  and  freedom.  Yet  we  are  also 
inheriting  a  nation  where  the  sick,  the  poor, 
and  the  hungry  are  often  ignored;  a  nation 
where  there  are  rumors  of  civil  war  and  of 
revolution;  a  nation  where  Americans  are 
labelled  not  as  brothers,  but  as  factions: 
black  Americans,  white  Americans,  ultra- 
conservative  Americana,  radical  Americans, 
militant  Americans,  ugly  Americans. 

America  personified  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
Uvlng  parodox:  It  is  the  greatest  nation  ever 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  yet  It  faces  the  most 
complex  problems  ever  known  to  man.  When 
I  was  very  small.  America  seemed  like  a  great 
red.  white,  and  blue  eagle  in  the  distance — 
unblemished  and  untouchable.  Yet  as  I  come 
closer,  as  I  grow  older,  to  the  actual  sub- 
stance of  the  eagle.  I  realize  that  the  eagle's 
paint  is  chipped,  the  red,  white,  and  blue 
colors  somewhat  faded,  and  the  eagle  itseU 
is  scratched  and  scarred.  Realizing  these 
faults  Is  not  necessarily  bad.  It  is  up  to  my 
generation  not  only  to  realize  the  faults  In 
America,  but  to  avoid  whitewashing  them — 
not  merely  to  repaint  America  in  the  red, 
white,  and  blue,  but  to  check  the  founda- 
tions of  freedom  for  which  the  colors,  and 
the  nation,  stand. 

The  best  way  to  reaffirm  the  principles  of 
freedom  is  through  knowledge.  In  our  highly 
technological  state,  we  often  mistake  facts 
and   formula  for  timeless  truths.  We  must 
Instead  study  the  lessons  of  history  and  aim 
at  wisdom,  a  knowledge  of  abstract,  human 
variables.    Americans    living    today    are    the 
best-educated    people    the    world    has    ever 
known,  but  we  are  still  all  too  often  Ignorant 
of  the  human  side  of   freedom.   Ignorance 
forces  us  Into  corners.  Young  people  today, 
following    often     limited    perspectives,     are 
often  forced  into  two  camps — ^those  who  are 
blindly  patriotic  to  America,  or  those  who 
Eire  totally  critical  of  the  American  system. 
Neither  group  furthers  the  cause  of  freedom. 
As  Americans,  we  need   to  broaden  our- 
selves and  to  broaden  our  definition  of  free- 
dom. A  great  American  once  said,  "No  man 
is  free  until  every  man   is  free"  With  our 
heritage  of  freedom  comes  the  responsibility 
to  bring  all  men,  world-wide,  closer  to  real- 
izing the  ideal  of  freedom.  We  can  strength- 
en  our   definition  of  freedom   by  studying 
both  the  advocates  and  the  critics  of  the 
American    system.    If    that    system    is    not 
strong  enough  to  stand  such   close  inspec- 
tion, then  it  needs  redirection.  However,  in 
the  past,  America  has  always  been  able  to 
vrtthstand,  and  has  often  profited  from,  the 
harshest  criticisms  and  the  closest  examina- 
tions. 

It  was  once  said  that  "America  is  great 
because  America  Is  good,  and  when  America 
ceases  to  be  good,  then  It  wlU  also  cease  to 
be  great."  My  generation  inherits  a  great, 
and.  for  the  most  part,  a  good  America.  It 
la  up  to  us,  in  appreciation  for  our  heritage 
of  freedom,  to  strive  to  strengthen  and  main- 
tain America's  goodness,  and  In  this  way  to 
find  the  true  meaning  of  patriotism. 


THE  INCREASE  IN  PRICE  OF  PLY- 
WOOD AND  LUMBER 

(Mr.  MARTIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  siddress  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  years  ago 
I  addressed  the  House  on  several  occa- 
sions in  regard  to  the  rapidly  acceler- 
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atlng  prices  of  both  irfjrwood  and  lumber. 
At  that  time  both  lumber  and  plywood 
had  increased  in  price  over  100  percent 
in  a  matter  of  less  tiuin  6  months. 

At  the  time  I  introduced  a  resolution 
calling  for  the  Investigation  of  the  situ- 
ation by  the  BanUng  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. The  resolution  promptly  cleared 
the  Rules  Committee  and  was  unani- 
mously approved  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  Such  a  hearing  took  place  In  a 
very  short  period  of  time 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  within  that  2'2-week  period  of  time 
after  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee began  their  hearings  that  prices 
of  both  plywood  suid  lumber  began  to 
drop.  TTiey  continued  that  decrease  in 
price,  and  went  down  to  prices  that  had 
been  In  eflect  4  and  5  years  ago.  They 
remained  at  that  point  until  recently. 

Now,  this  price  spiral  is  once  again 
taking  place.  The  mills  again  are  be- 
coming most  greedy  through  price  In- 
creases. Let  me  give  you  some  flgixres. 

Dimension  lumber  since  the  first  of 
December  has  increased  from  $75  per 
thousand  to  $87.  an  Increase  of  16  per- 
cent. 

Plywood,  from  the  first  of  December, 
has  increased  from  $64  to  $86.  a  35-per- 
cent increase. 

It  is  time  that  the  lumber  manufac- 
turers stop  this  practice  of  gouging  the 
American  homebullder  simply  because 
there  Is  currently  an  increased  demand 
for  lumber  and  plywood.  If  these  price 
Increases  continue,  I  Intend  to  again  In- 
troduce a  resolution  calling  for  a  con- 
gressional investigation  in  far  greater 
depth  than  the  hearings  of  2  years  ago 

All  of  the  blame,  however,  cannot  be 
placed  on  the  lumber  manufacturers  for 
the  increase  in  building  costs.  I  cite  be- 
low figures  in  regard  to  Increases  in 
wages  In  the  construction  industry  versus 
all  industry : 

In  1965  con.struction  industry  workers 
received  an  average  wage  increase  of  17.5 
cents  per  hour:  all  Industry  8.5  cents.  In 
1968  construction  workers  received  an 
average  Increase  of  49  6  cents  per  hour: 
all  Industry  18.5  cents.  In  1969.  construc- 
tion workers  102  cents  per  hour  increase ; 
all  industry  22.1  cents  per  hour.  In  1970. 
the  average  increase  for  all  construction 
workers  amounted  to  90.5  cents  per  hour 
versus  27.7  cents  for  all  of  industry. 

The  pay  Increases  which  the  workers 
in  the  construction  industry  have  re- 
ceived over  the  last  few  years  are  almost 
unbelievable.  Irresponsible  leadership  of 
local  craft  construction  unions  have  been 
responsible  for  this  astronomical  Increase 
in  construction  workers'  wages  and  the 
subsequent  Increase  In  the  cost  of  hous- 
ing. 

The  average  family  cannot  afford  to 
construct  a  new  home  today,  because  of 
the  tremendously  high  labor  costs. 

As  a  result  of  recent  Increaaes  in  the 
cost  of  lumber  and  plywood,  and  of  con- 
struction workers'  wage  rates,  an  imme- 
diate freeze  should  be  ordered  on  both 
wages  and  prices  In  the  construction 
industry  for  a  period  of  at  least  12 
months.  I  urge  President  Nixon  to  take 
immediate  action. 


PLEDGE  FOR  VIOORODS  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION 

( Mr.  BOGOS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.^ 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
Democrats,  under  your  able  leadership, 
are  today  reaffirming  our  commitment  to 
the  passage  of  strong,  effective  legisla- 
tion to  protect  the  American  consimier. 
Recent  Democratic  Congresses  have  en- 
acted landmaric  legislation  in  the  field  of 
consumer  affairs,  including  the  truth- 
m-lendtng,  fair  packaging,  flammable 
fabrics,  and  wholesome  meats  laws. 

We  Intend  to  improve  on  that  record. 
Chairman  Holifibld  has  today  an- 
nounced that  his  Oovemment  Opera- 
tions Conunlttee  will  begin  hearings  next 
week  on  the  proposal  to  establish  a  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  The  American 
consumer  is  the  keystone  of  our  economy. 

In  recent  years,  however,  as  our 
economy  has  grown  and  diversifled,  the 
consimier  has  found  himself  increasingly 
removed  from  manufacturers  and  In- 
creasingly the  helpless  prey  of  un- 
scrupulous vendors.  We  believe  he  de- 
serves a  better  deal.  We  think  he  is 
entitled  to  fair  treatment  in  the  market- 
place. An  independent  consumer  protec- 
tion agency  which  will  vigorously  and 
effectively  represent  the  interests  of  the 
consumer  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
We  pledge  our  allout  efforts  to  achieve 
that  goal  in  the  92d  Congress. 


PASSPORT  OFFICE 

'Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  called  to  the  attention  of  Members  of 
the  House  an  excellent  article  In  the 
New  Yorker  magazine  by  Edward  Jay 
Epstein  in  which  he  exposed  the  dis- 
graceful reporting  by  certain  elements  of 
the  press  concerning  an  alleged,  but  non- 
existent, national  police  conspiracy  to 
eradicate  the  Black  Panther  organiza- 
tion. 

Two  of  the  country's  self-proclaimed 
leading  newi>apers,  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  Wtishlngton  Post,  took  the  fore- 
front in  spreading  this  totally  unfounded 
story,  and  their  completely  xmprofes- 
slonal  actions — as  detailed  by  Mr.  Ep- 
stein— are  shocking  to  the  point  of  dls- 
beUef. 

Never  let  It  be  said  that  the  New  York 
Times  is  inconsistent.  Even  before  the 
ink  was  dry  on  Mr.  Epstein's  exemplary 
article  the  Times  came  out  with  a 
lengthy  story  purporting  to  "reveal"  a 
"secret"  file  of  names  kept  by  the  Pass- 
port Office  for  use  in  surveillance  of  pass- 
port applicants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  shocked  by  this  latest  as- 
sault on  credibility  I  asked  the  director 
of  the  Passport  Office.  Miss  Prances  G. 
Knight,  for  her  comments,  and  I  am  sure 
the  Members  of  the  House  and  the 
American  public  will  find  them  interest- 
ing. 

I  find  It  intriguing  to  learn  that  the 


existence  of  this  "file"  was  apparently  a 
secret  to  the  great  and  august  New  York 
Times  when  it  has  been  a  matter  of  pub- 
lic information  for  over  a  decade. 

But,  then,  I  found  it  intriguing  to 
watch  the  New  York  Times  unearth  a 
land  deal  involving  Spnto  T.  Acnxw  and 
try  to  smear  him,  on  election  eve  in 
1968,  with  a  story  which  had  been  widely 
printed  and  dismissed  many  months 
earlier  by  every  newspaper  in  the  area. 

I  find  it  Interesting  that  the  reporter 
assigned  to  the  Agniw  story  Is  also  the 
author  of  the  current  hatchet  job  on  the 
Pa&sport  Office.  It  would  also  be  interest- 
ing to  learn  whether  the  same  New  York 
based  editor,  who  ordered  the  Acnw 
stories,  is  behind  the  "discovery"  of  this 
one. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Times  is 
busy  forging  a  solid  reputation  as  a  lead- 
ing exponent  of  yellow  Journalism, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  for  Insertion  In 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  letter  to  me 
from  Miss  Knight,  the  New  York  Times 
story  in  question,  an  excerpt  from  the 
Warren  Commission  report  and  a  copy  of 
a  State  Department  press  release  of  April 
5,  1966,  consisting  of  a  letter  signed  by 
Dean  Rusk: 

Depabtkent  or  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  21, 1971. 
Hon.  H.  R.  Omoss, 
House  of  Representativex, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Congressman  Qeoss:  ThU  Is  In  an- 
swer to  your  urgent  telephone  request  thU 
morolug  for  mformation  regarding  news- 
paper stories  on  the  "look-out  file"  main- 
tained In  the  Passport  Office.  The  news  Item* 
you  referred  to  were  carried  In  the  New  York 
Times  and  I  believe  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  has  contracted  to  carry  the  New  Tork 
Times  News  Service,  whlob  would  explain 
why  a  local  paper  carried  the  same  story 
The  file  In  question  Is  too  complicated  a 
matter  to  explain  over  the  telephone.  I  hope 
that  this  letter  will  be  helpful  to  you. 

I  have  had  a  number  of  inquiries  regard- 
ing the  scare  headlines  carried  by  the  New 
York  Times  on  February  U  and  February  16, 
1971.  The  first  headline  reads:  "Passport  Of- 
fice has  Secret  Pile"  and  the  sub-head  reads: 
"243,136  Names  in  Computer — Applications 
Screened."  The  second  article  was  headlined 
"Raw  Material  for  Snoopers."  The  average 
reader  would  surmise  from  these  scare-heads 
that  the  Passport  Office  is  engaged  in  the 
surveillance  of  U.S.  citizen  travellers — a  to- 
tally false  accusation  previously  made  by  the 
New  York  Ttmea  and  officially  denied  by  for- 
mer Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk. 

Inaccurate  reporting  was  recently  drama- 
tized in  a  recent  issue  of  The  New  Yorker 
Magazine  which  exposed  sloppy,  misleading 
reporting  on  the  Black  Panther-Police  cases. 
On  February  19.  1971.  the  Washington  Post 
engaged  In  some  editorial  introepectlon  and 
slapped  Its  own  wrists  lightly  for  Its  con- 
tribution to  the  inaccuracies  Today,  the 
Sunday  Star  also  editorialized  on  "The  Pan- 
thers, the  Police  and  the  Press."  The  impor- 
tant thing  to  rememlier.  however,  is  that  the 
misinformation  has  spread  like  a  poison  and 
the  damage,  whether  by  inadvertence  or  not. 
has  been  accomplished.  Explanations  and  re- 
tractions never  catoh  up  with  the  original 
false  accusations  or  Implications. 

You  may  be  Interested  in  the  following 
background  of  the  New  York  Times'  pre- 
occupation with  the  contents  of  the  Passport 
Offlce  flies  and  the  operation  of  the  Passport 
Office.  On  March  8.  1966,  the  Passport  Office 
sent  a  routine  classified  message  to  the  Amer- 
ican Embassies   In  Moscow  and  Paris  con- 
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cerning  the  travel  abroad  of  Henry  Stuart 
Hughes,  a  Harvard  University  professor  on 
sjDbatlcal  leave.  This  message  requested 
these  emba"!sles  to  notify  the  Department  of 
State  of  any  information  received  by  them 
conceriiing  Professor  Huglies"  activities 
abroad. 

This  classlfled  message  was  "leaked"  to  the 
((ew  York  Times  and  was  virtually  quoted 
rerbetlm  by  that  newspaper.  In  Its  issue  of 
March  23.  1966.  tiic-  New  York  Times  touched 
off  Its  ever-ready  panic  button  and  alleged 
the  State  Department  was  conducting  a  "sur- 
rtlllance  ■  of  US.  cUlzens  during  their  travel 
abroad.  The  article  further  stated  that  Miss 
Prances  G.  Knight.  Director  of  the  Passport 
Qfllce,  "had  been  reproved  by  her  superiors" 
for  $ending  tite  ineaBoge.  Both  statements 
vere  lies. 

In  a  letter  of  March  23,  1966.  Senator  Ed- 
ward M.  Kennedy  asked  the  then  Secretary 
of  Stale,  Dean  Rusk,  to  comment  on  the  New 
York  Times'  article.  The  Department  of  State 
by  Press  Release.  No.  74,  dated  April  6,  1966, 
(el  out  the  Secretary's  reply  to  the  Senator's 
letter.  The  Secretary  stated  In  part: 

"You  inquired  first  as  to  'the  relationship 
between  the  Passport  OBlce  and  the  lavestl- 
(5aiory  agencies  of  government,  both  in  the 
granting  of  passports  and  in  the  surveillance 
of  those  who  have  received  passports'.  First 
of  all,  I  wish  to  emphasize  most  strongly  that 
no  question  of  surveillance  or  investigation 
by  the  Department  of  State  or  any  American 
dtplomatw  post  abroad  is  involved.  The  De- 
partment of  State  has  traditionally  been  the 
agency  of  the  Government  to  which  other 
Departments  turn  for  cooperation  and  asslst- 
mce  In  aspects  of  their  responsibilities  relat- 
ing to  areas  outside  the  United  States.  These 
have  included  requests  for  information  the 
Department  may  receive  concerning  individ- 
uals travelling  abroad.  Requests  of  this  kind 
have  been  sent  routinely  io  the  Passport 
Office  in  the  Department.  Also  routinely, 
such  requests  have  been  passed  on  to  our 
iiplomatic  missions  abroad.  Kith  a  request 
that  the  mission  should  forward  to  the  De- 
partment any  information  that  it  may  receive 
1,1  normal  course  of  business  during  the 
travel  of  an  American  citii.en.  The  diplo- 
matic missions  have  not  been  asked  to  con- 
duct ann  surveillance  or  to  engage  in  cny 
investigative  process.  They  have  merely  been 
asked  to  transmit  certain  information  they 
may  receive  which.  In  the  absence  of  a  re- 
quest from  the  Department,  they  might  have 
no  occnslon  to  report."  (Emphasis  added.) 

The  Passport  Office  was  merely  following  a 
rouUne  practice  established  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  In  cooperation  with  other  areas 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Former  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rusk  answered  this  Oongres- 
alonal  Inquiry  In  a  forthright  manner  which 
even  the  New  York  Times  should  be  able  to 
comprehend. 

The  current  misrepresentation  in  the  New 
York  Times  was  occasioned  by  a  6p>eech  made 
by  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervln.  Jr..  on  Febru- 
ary 9,  1971,  In  Carlisle.  Pennsylvania,  express- 
ing his  legitimate  concern  with  violations  of 
the  First  Amendment  Rights  of  free  speech 
and  freedom  to  associate.  The  Senator's 
speech  has  not  been  made  available  to  me. 
No  Passport  Office  representative  was  present 
when  a  spokesman  for  the  Department  of 
State  briefed  a  member  of  the  Senator's  stafT 
coDoeming  Passp>ort  Office  procedures.  There- 
tore.  I  have  no  firsthand  knowledge  of  what 
was  said. 

With  specific  reference  to  the  New  York 
Times  article  of  February  11,  1971.  It  should 
be  made  clear  that  the  Passport  Office  has 
statutory  and  regulatory  authority  for  the 
maintenance  of  records  of  persons  who  for 
one  reason  or  another,  mainly  citizenship, 
should  not  be  Issued  a  passpwrt. 

This  authority  is:  22  USC  211(a)  and  212: 
8  USC  1106:  8  USC  1186;  Presidential  Proola- 
mation  3004:  Executive  Order  11295;  and 
the  Passport   Regulations  22  CFR  Parts  50. 
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61  and  53.  In  addition,  the  Passport  Oflfice  subject  of  criminal  warrants  of  arrest  Issued 


Is  bound  by  the  conclvislon  of  the  Warren 
Commission  arising  from  Its  report  on  traru.- 
actlons  between  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  and  the 
State  Department.  The  New  York  Times  is 
aware  of  this  fact  In  view  of  the  ample  line- 
age it  gave  the  Warren  Commission  Report. 

The  New  York  Times  article  dated  Febru- 
ary 11,  1971  Is  captioned  "Passport  Office  has 
Secret  File."  The  fact  that  the  Passport 
Office  has  such  a  file  is  not  a  secret;  It  was 
published  In  1964  In  the  hearings  of  the 
Warren  Commission;  the  categories  of  pter- 
Eons  listed  In  the  Passport  Office  "lookout 
file"  have  been  discussed  in  various  Congres- 
sional hearings  available  to  the  New  York 
Times  as  well  as  to  the  public.  Particular 
reference  is  made  to  a  report  of  April  4.  1957 
issued  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. This  report  sets  forth,  at  length,  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  passport  procedures 
and  was  based  on  oral  testimony  before  the 
Committee  citing  numerous  studies.  Fur- 
ther, so  far  as  I  am  aware,  Senator  Ervln 
did  not  characterize  the  Passport  Office  look- 
out list  as  a  "secret"  tile. 

The   New   York   Times   article  states: 

"A  spokesman  for  Senator  Ervln,  however, 
said  today  that  the  State  Department  had 
reported  to  him  In  writing  that  the  largest 
group  of  names  on  the  list  was  In  the  'known 
or  suspected  Communists  or  subversives' 
category  and  that  the  number  nf  names 
under  'doubtful  citizenship'  ranked  second." 

I  do  not  know  the  Identity  of  the  unnamed 
"bpokesman"  referred  to  In  the  article.  How- 
ever, the  facts  which  the  Passport  Office  fur- 
nished to  the  upper  echelons  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  handling  all  the  contacts  with 
Senator  Ervln'.s  office  specifically  Indicated 
that  the  great  majority  of  names  contained 
in  the  lookout  file  relate  to  loss  of  citizen- 
ship, questionable  citizenship  or  insufficient 
evidence  of  citizenship.  Information  to  this 
effect  was  also  furnished  by  me  to  Mr.  Ben 
Franklin  of  the  New  York  Times  on  Febru- 
ary 10,  1971  In  an  interview  requested  by 
that  reporter. 

As  reported  by  the  New  York  Times.  Sen- 
ator Ervln  Is  alleged  to  have  said  that  while 
there  might  be  legitimate  reasons  for  main- 
taining portions  of  the  Passport  Office  file, 
many  of  the  Justifications  for  It  given  to  his 
subcommittee  by  the  State  Department  were 
beyond  any  reason  whatsoever. 

insofar  as  the  Passport  Office  Is  aware, 
the  Department  of  State  was  not  asked  and 
made  no  effort  to  Justify  the  various  cate- 
gories In  the  lookout  file.  The  New  York 
Times  listing  of  some  of  the  categories  de- 
liberately Impugns  the  necessity  tor  and 
reasonaliileness  of  the  lookout  file  and  gives 
rise  to  some  very  pertinent  questions: 

1.  Does  the  New  York  Times  advocate  the 
Issuance  of  U.S.  passports  to  persons  who 
are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  vio- 
lation of  law  (22  USC  212)  ? 

2.  Does  the  New  Tork  Times  advocate  the 
facilitation  of  travel  of  arms  smugglers,  per- 
sons engaged  In  revolutionary  activities  car 
those  who  have  a  record  of  criminal  activity 
abroad?  These  are  examples  of  the  persons 
whose  "actions  do  not  reflect  to  the  credit 
of  the  U.S.  abroad  (1.040  persons)." 

3.  Does  the  New  York  Times  advocate  non- 
compliance with  the  conclusions  of  the  War- 
ren Commission  and  Presidential  directives 
that  all  agencies  cooperate  with  the  Secret 
Service  and  other  law  enforcement  agencies 
in  reporting  defectors,  expatriates  and  re- 
patriates who  are  considered  to  be  a  class 
potentially  dangerous  to  the  life  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States?  Persons  In  this 
category  meet  the  criterion  established  by 
Federal  security  agencies  responsible  for  the 
program  of  protecting  the  life  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  other  Federal 
officials. 

4.  Does  the  New  York  Times  advocate  the 
Issuance  of  passports  to  p)erson8  who  are  the 


by  competent  legal  authorities?  This  ques- 
tion Is  particularly  pertinent  In  the  light  of 
current  domestic  crime  problems.  In  other 
words,  does  the  Times  advocate  that  the 
Passport  Office  refuse  to  cooperate  with  law 
enforcement  agencies  of  the  Federal  and 
State  governments? 

5.  Does  the  New  York  Times  advocate  a 
refusal  to  respect  court  orders  granting  the 
custody  of  children  to  one  of  the  parents, 
thereby  permitting  through  the  Issuance  of 
a  passport  the  other  parent  to  Illegally  take 
children  out  of  the  country? 

6.  Does  the  New  York  Times  advocate 
travel  assistance  to  military  deserters  or  se- 
lective service  delinquents  who  are  subjects 
of  warrants  of  arrest? 

7.  Does  the  New  York  Times  advocate  non- 
cooperation  and  non-compliance  with  the 
security/intelligence  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  advising  them  of  the  travel 
or  contemplated  travel  of  known  or  suspected 
espionage  agents,  revolutionaries,  commu- 
nists and  subversives  who  advocate  the  vio- 
lent overthrow  of  the  United  States  Oov- 
eriimeut? 

8.  Does  the  New  York  Times  advocate  the 
removal  of  the  rames  of  airplane  hijackers 
and  potential  hijackers  so  that  police  au- 
thorities would  not  be  appropriately  advised 
of   the   prospective   travel   of   such   persons? 

In  its  article  of  February  16,  1971,  the 
New  York  Times  also  reports  that  the  State 
Department  had  acknowledged  maintaining 
a  secret  surveillance  file  of  passport  appli- 
cants. 

Tne  Passport  Office  has  no  Information 
that  the  State  Department  or  anyone  con- 
nected with  It  "acknowledged  maintaining 
a  secret  surveillarice  file  of  passport  appli- 
cants". But  I  reiterate  I  do  not  know  who 
the  New  York  Times  confers  with  in  the 
Department  of  State.  Nevertheless,  the  New 
York  Times  has  available  to  it  public  in- 
formation to  the  effect  that  the  State  De- 
partment has.  in  the  past,  denied  emphat- 
ically that  It  maintains  surveillance  of  pass- 
port applicants.  As  previously  stated  In  this 
(;ommunlcatlon.  Secretary  Rusk  in  Press  Re- 
lease #74  of  April  5.  1966.  denied  categorically 
any  question  of  surveillance  or  Investigation 
of  passport  bearers  by  the  Department  of 
State  or  any  American  diplomatic  post 
abroad.  That  the  State  Department  would 
now  acknowledge  maintaining  a  "secret  sur- 
veillance file"  Is  astounding.  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  such  file. 

As  stated  repeatedly,  the  lookout  file  main- 
tained In  the  Passport  Office  is  no  secret.  Its 
existence  has  been  the  subject  of  publicatlou 
by  the  Warren  Commission  and  others. 

There  is  no  surveillance,  watch,  observa- 
tion, or  other  type  of  spying  on  passport 
applicants  by  the  Passport  Office,  or  by  the 
Department  of  State. 

At  the  conclusion  of  its  article  of  Feb- 
ruary 11.  1971.  the  New  York  Times  states: 
"Miss  Knight  said  she  would  not  necessarily 
notify  anyone  that  he  was  Included  In  the 
file  even  If  the  'adverse  action'  were  taken 
in  her  own  office,  through  the  denial  of  a 
passport." 

This  statement  is  misleading.  I  sp>eclfically 
stated  to  Mr.  Ben  Franklin  of  the  New  York 
Times,  during  the  Interview  on  February  10. 
1971.  that,  i1  no  adverse  passport  action  was 
taken,  the  person  would  not  be  notified  of 
the  fact  that  his  name  was  contained  in  the 
lookout  file.  Some  names  In  the  lookout  file 
are  )iot  based  on  the  contemplation  of  pass- 
port denial.  They  are  there  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  informing  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies with  a  legitimate  interest  that  a  person 
is  traveling  abrocul.  //  adverse  passport  action 
is  taken,  the  Passport  Regulations,  which  are 
distributed  publicly  and  were  handed  to  Mr. 
Ben  Franklin  by  me  personally,  specifically 
reqvire  that  the  per.ton  affected  be  notified 
of  the  reasons  for  the  action,  of  the  evidence 
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upon  u-liich  it  toot  baaed,  and  of  his  right 
to  a  hearing. 

Tbe  New  York  Times  article,  either  delib- 
erately or  tiirough  misinformation  received 
(rom  sources  outelde  the  Passport  Office,  has 
created  a  totally  erroneous  impre«--lon  of  the 
Passport  Office  lookuut  file  and  has,  as  a  re- 
sult, completely  distorted  Senator  Ervln's 
Inquiry  Into  an  arei  of  legitimate  concern  to 
him  The  New  York  Times.  It  would  appear, 
has  either  infected  Itself  oi  Is  deliberately 
attempting  to  infect  Its  readers  with  an  Or- 
welllan  Syndrome. 

It  is  abundantly  evident  that  the  New  York 
Times  c3uld  not  control  Its  phobia  on  the 
subject  because  three  days  later,  on  Febru- 
ary 14.  1971.  It  published  a  picture  of  the 
New  York  Passport  Agency  and  caploned  it 
thus: 

"Nearly  2  million  Americans  ap»ply  for  f>am- 
ports  every  year.  Last  week  another  Pass- 
port Office  service  was  revealed — a  secret  com- 
puterized file  of  243.135  names  that  may  be 
'of  Interest"  to  Government  law  enforcement 
Agencies.  The  flle  Is  said  to  Include  'suspected 
Communists  and  subversives'  and  those  of 
questionable  citizenship'  ". 

Thus  the  New  York  Times  published  an- 
other calculated  falsification  The  243.135 
names  ore  not  related  to  "law  enforcement 
agencies",  as  the  caption  indicates.  A  few 
are.  but  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole 
and  the  questions  arise  again — questions  as 
to  the  persistent  and  extr.iordlnary  concern 
of  the  New  York  Times  with  protection  of 
wanted  criminals,  espionage  agents.  Individ- 
uals known  to  have  engaged  In  passport 
fraud,  child  custody  cases  and  so  forth. 

Finally,  by  February  16.  1971.  the  New  York 
Times  obviously  worked  Itself  up  to  snoh  a 
mental  sweat  over  the  situation.  thAt  quasl- 
edltorlal  by  one  Tom  Wicker  appeared  and 
stated: 

"Senator  Ervln  already  has  disclosed  that 
the  Dragon  Lady  of  the  State  Department. 
Director  Frances  Knight  of  the  Passport  Of- 
fice, has  at  her  disposal  a  computer  bank 
of  243.135  names  of  persons  considered — not 
necessarily  proven — to  be  subversive  or  to  fail 
to  'reflect  credit'  on  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Wicker  Is  located  with  the  New  York 
Times  staff  in  Washington  and  thus  close  to 
the  source  of  primary  Information,  but  he 
did  not  choose  to  check  his  facts.  Indeed. 
Mr.  Wicker's  statement  Is  not  a  misunder- 
standing ncr  a  typographical  error  nor  a  mis- 
quote. It  Is  a  deliberate  and  calculated  He 
and  as  such  neither  he  nor  the  New  York 
Times  reflect  any  credit  or  honor  on  what 
was  once  upon  a  time  regarded  as  a  distin- 
guished and  respectable  profession — namely, 
resfKjnslble  newspaper  reporting. 
Sincerely, 

Frances  G    Knight, 
Director,  Passport  Office. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.   11.   1971) 

Paasporr  Omoi   Has  aKxar  Filb;    343,135 

Namks  in  CoMPum — Applications  Scrzxnxo 

(By  Ben  A.  Franklin) 

WASHrNCTON.  February  10. — The  United 
States  Passport  Office  acknowledged  today 
that  It  keeps  a  secret,  computerized  flle  of 
343.135  Americans  whose  applications  for 
passports  may  be  of  Interest  to  It  or  to  Gov- 
ernment law  enforcement  agencies.  Persons 
listed  In  the  flle  may  never  be  aware  of  it. 

The  existence  of  the  flle  was  disclosed  by 
Senator  Sam  J  Ervln  Jr..  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights,  who  Is  a  persistent  critic  of  what  he 
considers  Government  surveillance  and  flle- 
keeplng  abuses. 

In  a  speech  last  night  before  a  symposium 
at  Dickinson  College  In  Carlisle,  Pa..  Senator 
Brvln  said  he  had  discovered  the  Psissport 
Office  file  through  a  reply  to  his  subcommit- 
tee's questionnaires.  He  called  It  more  proof 
that  uncontrolled  and  undercover  Govern- 
ment surveillance  was  a  serloua  thnat  to  tiM 


exercise  of   the  First  Amendment  rights  of 
free  speech  and  freedom  to  associate. 

riLI     Vi    DEFENDKD 

In  an  interview  today  Miss  Frances  Knight, 
the  Passport  Office  director  since  1955.  said. 
"A  passport  Is  a  United  States  document  ad- 
dressed to  foreign  Governments  In  which  we 
are  saying.  "This  person  Is  an  American  citi- 
zen.' " 

She  said  that  "a  vast  majority" — perhaps 
90  per  cent — of  those  listed  in  the  flle  were 
persons  of  "questionable  citizenship"  about 
whom  It  was  her  obligation  to  be  curious  and 
cautious  In  Issuing  an  official  document. 

A  spokesman  for  Senator  Ervln,  however, 
said  today  that  the  State  Department  bad 
reported  to  him  In  writing  that  the  largest 
group  of  names  on  the  list  was  In  the  "known 
or  suspected  Communists  or  subversives" 
category  and  that  the  number  of  names  un- 
der "doubtful  citizenship"  ranked  second. 
The  number  in  each  of  these  categories  was 
not  Immediately  available. 

"We  are  guarding  the  Integrity  of  the  pass- 
port by  verifying  United  States  citizenship." 
Miss  Knight  said  But  she  expressed  surprise 
at  the  large  number  of  names  on  the  list. 

Miss  Knight  said  she  had  been  111  for  the 
last  three  weeks  and  away  from  her  desk. 
Until  she  summoned  aides  to  her  office  this 
afternoon,  she  said,  she  was  unaware  that 
Senator  E^rvln  had  made  official  Inquiries 
about  the  flle  or  that  It  was  a  matter  of  con- 
troversy. The  State  Department's  reply  to 
Mr.  Ervln's  questionnaire  was  dated  Jan.  4. 
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Senator  Ervln  has  scheduled  nine  days  of 
public  hearings  before  his  subcommittee 
starting  Feb.  23  on  what  he  has  called  the 
growth  of  "police  state"  surveillance  and 
dossier-keeping  on  perhaps  50  million  Ameri- 
cans, most  of  them  accused  of  breaking  no 
laws. 

The  North  Carolina  Democrat,  a  former 
judge  on  his  state's  Supreme  Court,  said  last 
night  that  while  there  might  be  legitimate 
reasons  for  maintaining  portions  of  the  Pass- 
port Office  flle.  many  of  the  justlflcatlons  for 
It  given  to  his  subcommittee  by  the  State 
Department  were  "beyond  any  reason  what- 
soever." 

He  said  a  State  Department  reply  to  a  sub- 
committee questionnaire  listed  these  cate- 
gories: 

'"Individual's  actions  do  not  reflect  to  the 
credit  of  the  U.S.   abroad    (1.040  persons)." 

i;Defectors,  expatriates  and  repatriates 
whose  background  demands  further  inquiry 
prior  to  Issuance  of  a  passport. 

*  Persons  wanted  by  a  law  enforcement 
agency  for  criminal  activity. 

^Individuals  involved  in  a  child  custody 
or  desertion  case. 

"Delinquents  or  suspected  delinquents  In 
military  service. 

'"Known  or  suspected  Commuiklsts  or  sub- 
versives." 

"OKANGK  CASD" 

Senator  Ervln  said  other  categories  In- 
cluded simply  "orange  card"  and  "miscel- 
laneous." 

"I  don't  know  what  'orange  card'  means, 
and  I  don't  think  they  know  either."  he 
told  the  Dickinson  College  gathering. 

Asked  if  he  thought  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  bad  Inserted  names  in  the 
flle.  Mr  Ervln  said.  "I  cant  prove  It  but  I 
stispect  the  C.I.A.  gets  just  about  anything  It 
wants  •■ 

He  said  the  State  Department  had  ac- 
knowledged maintaining  a  secret  surveil- 
lance flle  of  passport  applicants  In  which 
"the  Individual  Is  not  told  that  he  is  In 
the  flle"  until  and  unless  "adverse  action" 
Is  taken.  It  was  not  clear  today  how  this 
would  operate  in  actual  practice. 

Miss  Knight  said  her  office  would  merely 
report  quietly  to  "the  Interested  agency" — 
the   Federal   Bureau   of   Investigation   or   a 


state  law  enforcement  agency  with  a  fugitive 
warrant,  for  example — that  a  person  listed  In 
the  flle  had  applied  for  a  passport. 

Whether  adverse  action"  would  ensue  was 
none  of  her  Interest,  she  said,  and  she  would 
not  notify  the  subject  of  his  listing  in  the 
file 

Miss  Knight  said  she  would  not  necessarily 
notify  anyone  that  he  was  Included  in  the 
file  even  If  the  "adverse  action"  were  taken 
In  her  own  office,  through  the  denial  of  a 
passport. 

conflusion  of  the  warren  commission 
Prom  Its  Investigation  of  Transactions 
Between  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  and  thx 
Department  of  State 
Investigation  of  Oswald's  complete  deal- 
ings with  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  re- 
veals no  Irregularity  suggesting  any  illegal 
actions  or  Impropriety  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment officials.  The  Commission  believes,  how- 
ever, that  in  applying  its  own  regulations  the 
Department  should  in  all  cases  exercise  great 
care  in  the  return  to  this  country  of  defectors 
such  as  Oswald  who  have  evidenced  disloyalty 
or  hostility  to  this  country  or  who  have  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  renounce  their  U.S.  citi- 
zenship and  that,  when  such  persons  are  re- 
turned, procedures  should  be  adopted  for  the 
better  dissemination  of  information  concern- 
ing them  to  the  Intelligence  agencies  of  the 
Government  The  operation  of  the  "lookout 
card  "  system  in  the  Department  of  State  was 
obviously  deflclent,  but  since  these  defi- 
ciencies did  not  affect  Oswald  or  reflect  any 
favoritism  or  impropriety,  the  Commission 
considers  them  beyond  the  scope  of  Its  in- 
quiry 

Especially  while  he  was  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  Oswald's  manner  to  Government  per- 
sonnel was  frequently  insulting  and  offen- 
sive. As  one  1962  communication  between  the 
Embassy  and  the  Department  of  State  ob- 
served. "It  IS  not  that  our  hearts  are  breaking 
for  Oswald.  His  impertinence  knows  no 
bounds."  Nonetheless,  the  officials  of  the 
U.S.  Government  respected  Oswald  as  a 
troubled  American  citizen  and  extended  to 
him  the  services  and  assistance  for  which  the 
agencies  of  government  have  been  created. 
Though  Oswald  was  known  to  be  "an  un- 
stable character,  whose  actions  are  highly 
unpredictable.""  there  was  no  reasonable 
basis  in  1961  and  1962  for  suspecting  that 
upon  his  readmittance  to  the  country  he 
would  resort  to  violence  against  its  public 
officials  The  officers  of  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service,  acting  within  the  proper  limits 
of  their  discretion,  concluded  that  Oswald"? 
return  to  the  United  States  was  In  the  best 
Interests  of  the  country:  It  Is  only  from  the 
vantage  of  the  present  that  the  tragic  irony 
of  their  conclusion  emerges. 

LrrTKS  FaoK   SscaxTaaT   RtnK  to  Sbcatoi 
Edward  M.  Kkmnxdt 

Department  of  State. 

April  5,  19«S. 
Hon.  Edwabd  M.  Kxnnkot, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dxax  Senator  Kennedy:  I  appreciate  your 
thoughtful  letter  of  March  23  concerning  a 
New  York  Times  article  on  that  day  dlscuM- 
Ing  the  proposed  travel  abroad  of  Professor 
H  Stuart  Hughes.  I  share  your  concern  for 
the  freedom  of  Americans  to  travel  abroad 
without  any  surveillance  on  the  part  of 
American  diplomatic  missions.  I  am,  of 
course,  deeply  disturbed  that  reports  reflect- 
ing adversely  on  Professor  Hughes  came  Into 
the  area  of  public  discussion.  I  have  caused 
a  thorough  inquiry  to  be  made  Into  this 
matter  and  have  given  a  good  deal  of  per- 
sonal attention  to  it. 

Your  letter  posed  a  series  of  questions 
which  I  will  now  undertake  to  answer. 

Tou  Inquired  first  as  to  "the  relationship 
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tjeiween  the  Passport  Office  and  the  Investl- 
ntory  agencies  of  government,  both  In  the 
Ranting  of  passports  and  in  the  surveil- 
Jlnce  of  those  who  have  received  passports "'. 
fmX  of  all,  I  wish  to  emphasize  most  strong- 
ly that  no  question  of  surveillance  or  in- 
vestigation by  the  Department  of  State  or 
guy  American  diplomatic  post  abroad  is 
involved.  The  Department  of  State  has  tra- 
ditionally been  the  agency  of  the  Oovern- 
Qient  to  which  other  departments  turn 
{or  cooperation  and  assistance  In  aspects  of 
their  responsibilities  relating  to  areas  out- 
side the  United  States.  These  have  included 
requests  for  information  the  Department 
may  receive  concerning  Individuals  travel- 
ling abroad.  Requests  of  this  kind  have 
Men  sent  routinely  to  the  Passport  Office  in 
the  Dei>artment.  Also  routinely,  such  re- 
quests have  been  passed  on  to  our  diplomatic 
mlssitiis  abroad,  with  a  request  that  the 
mission  should  forward  to  the  Department 
any  Information  that  it  may  receive  in 
normal  course  of  business  during  the  travel 
of  an  American  citizen.  The  diplomatic 
missions  have  not  been  asked  to  conduct 
any  surveillance  or  to  engage  la  any  Investl- 
gstive  process.  They  have  merely  been  asked 
to  transmit  certain  information  they  may 
receive  which,  In  the  absence  of  a  request 
from  the  Department,  they  might  have  no 
ccaslon  to  report. 

Tht  second  question  contained  in  your  let- 
ter Inquired  as  to  the  authority  for  requests 
to  Embassies  to  transmit  Information  con- 
cerning private  U.S.  citizens  travelling 
abroad  This  authority  derives  fundamen- 
tally from  the  statutes  creating  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  providing  for  the  exer- 
dM  of  responsibilities  by  the  heads  of  Exe- 
cutive Departments.  These  statutes  are  to  be 
found  in  U.S.C.  Title  5.  sections  22  and  151. 
Tbere  Is  a  fiuther  provision  of  law  dealing 
expressly  with  action  by  American  dlplo- 
fflsttc  posts  abroad  to  comply  with  requests 
oomlng  from  agencies  of  the  government 
other  than  the  Department  of  State.  That 
provision  Is  contained  in  U.S.C.  Title  22,  sec- 
tion 846.  which  reads  as  follows : 

"The  officers  and  employees  of  the  Service 
^hall,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  prescribe,  perform  duties  and  func- 
tions In  behalf  of  any  Government  agency  or 
any  other  establishment  of  the  Government 
requiring  their  services.  Including  those  in 
the  legislative  and  judicial  branches,  but  the 
absence  of  such  regulations  shall  not  pre- 
clude officers  and  employees  of  the  Service 
from  acting  for  and  on  behalf  of  any  such 
Government  agency  or  establishment  when- 
ever It  shall,  through  the  Department,  re- 
quest their  services," 

The  third  question  in  your  letter  inquired 
as  to  "who  is  assigned  the  responsibility  in 
our  Embassies  to  survey  the  activities  of 
American  citizens  abroad,  and  how  is  such 
information  gathered?"  As  I  have  emphasized 
earlier,  no  question  of  surveillance  of  Amer- 
icans Is  Involved.  Nor  do  our  diplomatic  posts 
make  special  efforts  to  secure  or  ferret  out  In- 
formation In  response  to  requests  from  the 
Department  that  have  been  made  on  behalf 
of  the  other  government  agencies.  Instead, 
the  diplomatic  post  simply  forwards  any  In- 
formation It  may  receive  from  Items  appear- 
ing In  the  local  press,  reports  that  may  come 
to  the  attention  of  the  post,  or  other  routine 
receipt  of  Information. 

The  fourth  question  In  your  lette.  Inquired 
M  to  the  number  of  Instances  during  the 
lut  year  In  which  requests  were  sent  to  dip- 
lomatic missions  for  reporting  on  the  travel 
of  Americans  abroad.  The  records  of  the  De- 
partment show  that  there  were  approxi- 
mately 150  such  requests. 

During  the  last  week  the  Attorney  General 
wid  I  have  reviewed  with  care  the  procedures 
of  the  Departments  of  State  and  Justice.  We 
appreciate  having  the  benefit  of  dlsctiselon 
with  you  on  this  whole  matter.  The  follow- 
ing guidelines  will  govern  henceforth  the  ac- 


tions of  our  two  Departments  regarding  re- 
quests for  the  transmission  of  Information 
concerning  American  citizens  travelling 
abroad:  (1 )  such  requests  will  be  made  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  only  In  cases  where  an 
important  national  Interest  would  be  server! 
by  the  transmission  of  information  that  may 
be  received;  (2)  as  m  the  past.  American 
diplomatic  missions  will  engage  in  no  sur- 
veillance; a  mission  will,  on  appropriate  In- 
structions from  the  Department  of  State, 
simply  forward  relevant  information  that 
may  come  to  its  attention;  (3)  requests  for 
information  will  be  Initiated  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  by  a  responsible  officer,  and 
the  dispatch  of  a  requesting  mesijage  from 
the  Department  of  State  to  a  diplomatic  mis- 
sion will  be  handled  by  a  responsible  officer 
of  this  Department;  (4»  any  tuch  requesting 
message  will  be  limited  strictly  to  what  Is 
required  for  fulfllllng  the  reporting  fvinction; 
(5)  requests  for  Information  and  any  re- 
ports received  In  response  will  be  handled  on 
a  restricted  basis  both  at  origin  and  destina- 
tion, with  distribution  closely  controlled  to 
assure  appropriate  protection. 

I  believe  these  ars  sound  guidelines  that 
will  advance  the  objectives  we  have  in  mind, 
to  meet  the  legitimate  needs  of  the  govern- 
ment for  information  and  to  protect  the 
rights  of  American  citizens. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ds.'iN  Rusk. 


RECKLESS  CHARGES  AGAINST  THE 
PRESroENT 

'Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.* 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  noted 
with  considerable  resentment  that  over 
the  weekend  one  of  the  self-proclaimed 
presidential  aspirants  of  the  opposition 
party  spoke  on  national  television  and 
in  efifect  called  the  President  of  the 
United  States  a  liar.  He  said  that  the 
American  people  were  not  being  told  the 
truth  about  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

These  are  very  serious  charges.  This 
has  been  an  open  administration.  Our 
President  has  announced  his  overall 
aims,  and  he  has  kept  his  word.  He  is 
bringing  the  troops  home  on  schedule. 
He  has  explained  the  purposes  of  his 
military  moves  to  protect  the  lives  of 
American  fighting  men  still  In  Vietnam. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  member  of 
the  other  body,  who  has  leveled  these 
reckless  charges,  do  some  leveling  him- 
self. He  should  document  what  he  says. 
If  he  has  any  proof  that  what  is  going 
on  in  Southeast  Asia  differs  from  what 
the  President  has  told  the  people,  he  has 
the  obligation  and  the  responsibility  to 
come  forth  with  it.  Otherwise,  he  will 
have  established  early  in  the  game  a 
record  of  irresponsibility  that  can  hardly 
create  anything  but  distrust  by  the 
people. 

Questioning  a  policy  is  one  thing,  but 
calling  our  President  a  prevaricator  is 
gutter  politics,  unworthy  and  I  am  sure 
unacceptable  to  the  American  public. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

(Mr.  STRATPON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.   STRATTON.   Mr.   Speaker,  once 


again  I  rise  in  this  Chamber  to  salute 
the  people  of  Lithuania,  as  well  as  those 
Americans  who  trace  their  heritage  to 
Lithuania,  on  the  special  and  sacred  oc- 
casion of  the  53d  anniversary  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  modern  Republic  of 
Lithuania — the  day  universally  and  pop- 
ularly known  as  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence Day.  Last  Tuesday,  Februarj'  16, 
was  the  ofBcial  occasion;  but  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  House  was  in  recess  on 
that  date,  I  am  taking  this  opportunity 
today  to  commemorate  the  event. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  23  years,  beginning 
on  February  16,  1918,  the  proud  people 
of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  maintained 
their  free  and  democratic  Republic.  Its 
elected  leaders  brought  about  land  re- 
form, created  and  expanded  industry,  es- 
tablished an  adequate  transportation  sys- 
tem, and  enacted  far-reaching  modern 
social  and  education  programs. 

All  this  came  to  a  sudden  and  tragic 
lialt,  of  course,  in  1940.  when  the  Soviet 
troops  moved  into  that  thriving  democ- 
racy and  forcefully  annexed  it  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Communists  crushed 
the  Lithuanian  Government  and  then  be- 
gan a  typical  Communist  reign  of  ter- 
ror, deporting  an  estimated  30,000  mem- 
bers of  the  intelligentsia  to  Siberia  in  a 
.single  night,  and  executing  thousands  of 
political  prisoners.  The  brave  Lithu- 
anians continued  their  fight  for  freedom, 
however,  and  successfully  overthrew 
their  Soviet  oppressors  in  1941,  only  to 
have  their  new  independence  crushed 
once  again  by  the  advancing  armies  of 
Hitlerite  Germany. 

After  the  war  Russia  again  armexed 
Lithuania  and  resumed  their  terror- 
ism and  their  previous  attempts  to  de- 
stroy the  Lithuanian  culture.  But  the 
strong  national  feeling  and  pride  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  were  too  strong.  Geo- 
graphically Lithuania  may  still  be  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  but  the  historic  Lithu- 
anian culture  has  never  died.  It  continues 
to  be  kept,  both  in  Lithuania  and  here 
at  home. 

The  desire  for  freedom  is  still  very 
much  alive  too,  and  American-Lithu- 
anians continue  to  proclaim  the  un- 
.opoken  desire  of  their  countrymen  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  that  one  day  the  cur- 
tain will  be  lifted,  and  Lithuanians  once 
again  will  be  allowed  those  rights  and 
freedoms  which  Americans  regard  as 
belonging  to  all  human  beings  from  the 
moment  of  their  birth. 

I  know  Americans  everywhere  join  to- 
day in  support  of  the  principles  of  the 
legislation  which  Congress  enacted  back 
in  1966.  I  strongly  supported  that  legis- 
lation, too.  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
416.  It  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress 
unanimously.  It  is  well  for  us  to  recall  its 
wording  now: 

H.   CoN.  Res.  416 

Whereas  the  subjection  of  peoples  to 
.'•lien  subjugation,  domination,  and  exploita- 
tion constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental 
human  rights,  Is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  is  an  Impediment 
to  the  promotion  of  world  peace  and  coop- 
eration;  and 

Whereas  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination;  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  political  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and  religious  development;  and 

Whereas    the    Baltic    peoples    of    Estonia. 
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Latvia,  and  LlUiuaola  tiave  been  forcibly  de- 
prived ol  tbese  rlgbts  by  the  Oovemment 
or  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Oovermnent  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  a  progmm  of  cleportatlona 
and  reeeitlement  of  peoples,  continues  in  Its 
elfort  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of  the 
populations  at  the  Bultlc  Statee;   and 

Whereas  u  haa  been  the  firm  and  conslJt- 
ent  policy  ot  the  Oovernment  of  the  United 
Stuies  to  support  the  aaplraUone  of  Baltic 
peoples  for  self-determination  and  national 
Independence;    and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  family  ties  between  the  peoples 
of  the  Baltic  StAtes  and  the  American  peo- 
ple:   Be   It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Rejtreientatives 
(t/ie  Senate  concurring).  That  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  urge 
the  President  of  the  United  States — 

(a I  to  direct  the  attenrton  of  world  opin- 
ion at  the  United  Nations  and  at  atber  ap- 
propriate International  forums  and  by  such 
uieuns  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  de- 
nial of  the  rights  of  self-deternunatlon  for 
the  peoples  oX  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithu- 
ania, and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to 
bear  on  beljair  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  on  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  implement  this  reso- 
lution immediately  and  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  to  the  denial 
of  the  rights  of  self-determination  for 
the  people  uf  Lithuania.  I  urge  him  to 
rally  the  force  of  world  opinion  on  behalf 
of  the  restoration  of  these  rights.  We 
must  not  let  the  world  forget  the  plight 
of  the  Lalhuanian  people. 

Americans  were  reminded  of  that 
plight  very  dramatically  in  recent 
months,  in  the  incident  involving  the 
Lithuanian  sailor  who  tried  to  defect  to 
America  aboard  a  U.S.  Coast  Guard  cut- 
ter. Instead  he  was  denied  asylum  by 
top  Coast  Guard  authorities  more  inter- 
ested in  tish  than  in  human  freedom,  and 
he  was  beaten  and  dragged  off  the 
American  vessel  by  Soviet  sailors.  I  have 
loudly  protested  that  action,  and  most 
recently  Joined  in  introducing  leglalatlon 
to  change  the  name  of  that  Coast  Guard 
cutter  from  the  Vigilant  to  Sinuu 
Kudirka  in  honor  of  the  Lithuanian 
sailor. 

Of  course,  renaming  the  Vigilant  will 
not  save  Mr.  Kudirka  from  the  wrath  of 
his  Soviet  oppressors,  if  he  is  still  alive, 
nor  will  it  bring  him  back  to  freedom. 
The  tragic  incident  is  past,  and  the  dam- 
age to  America's  longstanding  reputa- 
tion as  a  haven  for  fugitives  from  tyrants 
has  been  done.  The  officer  who  gave  the 
order  to  return  th«  Lithuanian  sailor  to 
the  Soviets  has  been  disciplined,  al- 
though that  punishment  was  not  nearly 
as  severe  as  his  actions  warranted. 

But,  at  least  we  can  show  our  sorrow 
and  chagrin  by  renanving  the  cutter  in 
honor  of  the  man  who  sought  freedom 
so  desperately  and  so  unsuccessfully.  And 
in  so  doing  we  mav  perhaps  restore  a 
measure  of  our  self-respect  and  reaffirm 
for  the  whole  world  our  contempt  for 
forced  repatriation  and  our  continuing 
pledge  to  help  those,  wherever  they  may 
be,  who  seek  asylum  from  Commimlst 
tyranny. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  53d 
observance  of  Lithuanian  Independence 


Day.  I  hope  the  American  people  will 
again  pledge  to  continue  to  work  for  the 
day  that  the  Iron  Curtain  will  be  lifted 
and  Simas  Kudirka  and  all  other  Lithu- 
anians will  be  free  to  exercise  theii  nat- 
ural and  unahenable  rights  as  human 
beings  and  free  men  and  women. 


HEW       SECRETARY  RICHARDSON 

CONFIRMS     THAT  MEDICARE     IS 

NOT     PAYING     80  PERCENT     OP 

DOCTORS'    BILLS,  AS    REQUIRED 
BY  LAW 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  26,  I  took  this  floor  to  call  the 
attention  of  xxiy  colleagues  to  the  fact 
that  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  has  for  some  months 
now  been  shortchanging  millions  of 
medicare  clients  by  paying  only  50  per- 
cent of  their  medical  bills  instead  of  the 
80  percent  legally  mandated  in  the  medi- 
care law.  At  that  time,  I  noted  that  I  had 
written  Secretary  Richardson  on  Janu- 
ary 5.  3  weeks  earlier,  to  ask  for  a  full 
explanation  of  what  was  going  on,  and 
had  still  not  received  a  reply. 

Two  days  later,  on  January  28,  I  re- 
ceived a  reply  from  the  Secretary  enclos- 
ing a  detailed  memorandum  on  the  issue 
written  by  Social  Security  Commissioner 
Robert  Ball.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  at  this  point,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  text  of  my  original  letter  to 
the  Secretary  and  his  full  reply  to  me: 

CoNcasss  or  tbx  UNrrso  Statss, 

HouBK  or  RxTRESEirrATrvsB. 
Waahinfton,  D.C.,  January  5, 1071. 
Hon.  Ki.i.iOT  L.  RicuAju>soN, 
Secretary,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Washington,  D.C. 

Okas  Mb.  SEcaxTAaT:  There  came  to  my 
attention  the  other  day  a  rather  startling  re- 
port included  In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post  with  respect  to  current  op- 
erations of  Medicare,  which  I  am  bringing  to 
your  attention  and  which  I  believe  requires 
Immediate  and  much  fuller  clarification. 

According  to  this  letter,  a  copy  of  which  is 
enclosed,  the  Social  Security  Administration 
has  ordered  its  regional  offices  to  repay  Medi- 
care accounts,  beginning  July  1870.  at  50  per- 
cent of  the  total  bill  rather  than  80  percent. 

Such  action  would  appear  to  me  to  be  not 
only  contrary  to  the  law  but  will  obviously 
place  very  severe  hardships  on  thousands  of 
needy  older  citizens. 

I  would  appreciate  It  U  you  could  tell  me 
whether  this  account  Is  true,  and  if  so  why 
this  order  was  Issued. 

Furthermore.  I  would  like  to  know  who 
issued  the  order,  under  what  rules  or  regu- 
lations or  legal  authority  it  was  issued,  and 
in  particular  I  would  like  to  know  whether, 
as  the  enclosed  letter  suggests,  a  deliberate 
effort  has  been  made  by  the  Social  Security 
.\dmlnlstratlon.  to  keep  this  change  of  policy 
secret  from  the  American  public 

I  would  also  like  to  know,  in  view  of  the 
recent  announcement  that  Medicare  pre- 
miums will  rise  effective  July  1971,  Just  what 
the  significance  of  this  action  will  be  for  the 
future  operation  of  the  Medicare  system.  I 
uill  be  Interested  In  your  reply. 
Slnc««iy  yotirs, 

Samttkl  S.  Stratton. 

Memt>er  of  Congreaa. 


THK   SKCaSTART    OF  HEALTH. 

Education,  and  Wkltah, 
Washington,  D.O^  January  26,  tM7l. 
Hon.  SAMtru.  S.  8tk\tton, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Wa.iiitngton.  DC. 

DcA«  Mr.  SraATTON:  This  Is  In  further  re- 
sponse to  your  inquiry  about  a  letter  printed 
m  the  Washington  Post  on  the  subject  of 
Medicare  payment  for  physician  fees. 

I  am  glad  to  be  ubie  to  reassure  you  that 
there  is  no  rule  or  instruction  for  Medicare 
carriers  to  calculate  the  amount  due  a  bene- 
ficiary as  50  percent  of  the  amount  of  his 
physician's  bill  The  law  provides  for  Medi- 
care payment  of  80  percent  of  the  'reason- 
able charge"  for  the  physician's  services 
(after  the  >60  yearly  deductible  Is  met)  and 
that   Is  the  percentage  that  Is  paid. 

Robert  M.  Ball.  Commissioner  of  Social 
Security,  explains  in  the  accompanying  re- 
port the  detailed  Bppllcatlon  of  the  "reason- 
lible  charge"  provision  to  individual  cases. 

With  beet  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Elliot  L.  Richardson  . 

Secretary. 

Rbport  to  Secrctart  Elliot  L.  Richardson 

RXOAROINO    AN    InQTJIRT    PrOM    RWRESRNTA- 

Tive  Samuel  S.   Stratton 
Departmxnt  or  Hxalth  , 

BS)nCATION.   AND   WKLTARE, 

Social  Srcurttt  Abmintstration, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

The  underlying  question  behind  the  letter 
to  the  Washington  Poet  was  that  of  how  the 
reasonable  charge  Is  set.  Under  the  law.  the 
essential  criteria  are  the  Individual  physi- 
cian's customary  charge  for  the  given  service 
and  the  prevailing  rate  amon^  phv8lclan.s 
generally  in  the  area  for  that  service!  Before 
a  fee  can  be  treated  as  customary  it  must 
be  In  effect  for  a  reasonable  period.  Determi- 
nation of  what  fees  are  prevailing  for  any 
given  period,  of  course,  requires  a  statistical 
analysis  of  fees  for  that  period,  so  that  this 
determination  alone  involves  some  lag  Ise- 
tween  fee  changes  and  their  recognition  tm- 
der  Medicare.  Were  Medicare  to  accept  at 
once  Increases  In  charges  as  they  are  made, 
there  would  be  room  for  rapid  escalation  of 
the  rates  on  the  basis  of  which  the  program 
makes  payment. 

The  rates  now  in  use  by  Medicare  carriers 
are  derived  from  1999  experience  on  physi- 
cians' fees.  Beginning  July  1,  1971,  the  1970 
figures  are  to  be  used,  with  a  similar  progres- 
sion at  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter.  This,  of  course,  means  that  where 
a  physician  has  made  recent  Increases  in  his 
level  of  cbargea.  Medicare  payment  for  his 
services  may  be  lees  than  80  percent  of  his 
current  blUlngs.  The  data  indicate  that  fees 
are  rising  on  the  average  about  6  percent  per 
year,  but  our  Information  ts  that  about  one- 
third  of  fees  are  raised  in  a  given  year. 

Medicare's  reasonable  charge  may  be  less 
than  the  billed  charge,  not  only  because  the 
program  does  not  respond  Immediately  to  an 
individual  physician's  Increase  In  his  charges, 
but  also  because  the  physician's  charge  was 
above  that  charged  by  most  other  physicians 
in  the  area.  The  "prevailing"  or  limit  at 
which  a  pbysidan'B  full  charge  Is  recognized 
as  reimbursable  is  set  at  the  76th  percentile 
of  the  range  of  charges  for  a  particular  serv- 
ice in  a  locality.  This  does  not  mean,  of 
course,  that  there  Is  a  aS  percent  "cut"  in 
the  doctor's  bill.  His  charge  may  be  only  5 
or  10  percent  above  the  prevailing  charge 
lu  "-.he  community  and  Medicare  would  rec- 
ognize all  but  this  amount  as  the  "reason- 
able charge"  for  purposes  of  calculating  Its 
80  percent  reimbursement.  Thus.  In  effect. 
Medicare  recognizes  the  full  customan' 
charges  for  75  percent  of  the  services  pro- 
vided by  physicians  in  an  area.  Where  the 
patient  goes  to  a  physician  whose  fees  are 
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[)Wlier  than  prevailing,  he  will  be  reimbursed 
If  if  the  service  had  been  provided  at  the 
prevailing  rate. 

Medicare's  payment  based  on  a  figure  lower 
than  the  billed  amount  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  patient  makes  up  the  dlffer- 
goee.  If  the  physician  accepts  assignment  of 
the  claim  and  sends  his  bill  direct  to  Medl- 
gut.  as  he  does  nationally  in  three  out  of 
flve  cases  (and  in  Representative  Stratton's 
irea  the  ratio  is  even  better),  he  must  as 
pui  of  the  arrangement  agree  to  accept  as 
hu  full  charge  the  amount  set  as  the  rea- 
looable  charge  for  Medicare  purposes.  In  the 
oOier  cases,  where  the  physician  bills  the 
patient  and  looks  to  him  for  payment,  with 
the  latter  making  claim  to  Medicare,  the 
patient  may  be  asked  to  pay  any  difference 
between  the  reasonable  charge  set  for  Medi- 
care purposes  and  the  amount  oT  the  physi- 
cian's bill.  In  practice,  in  some  of  these  cases 
the  physician  does  not  actually  ask  the  pa- 
tient to  pay  the  difference. 

We  realize  that  any  result  that  causes 
Ijeneflclarles  to  be  liable  for  more  than  the 
30  percent  coinsurance  amotmt.  which  Medl- 
care  does  not  cover,  will  have  its  detractors 
md  can  be  difficult  for  an  individual  bene- 
Sclary  to  cope  with.  The  alternatives,  how- 
jTjr_recognlzlng  Increased  rates  of  charges 
very  quickly  as  they  are  made,  or  even  pay- 
ing fully  customary  charges  regardless  of 
bow  high — would  greatly  Increase  the  cost 
of  the  program  by  falling  to  offer  discourage- 
ment to  Increases  In  charges. 

The  problem  you  note  here  Illustrates  the 
difflculty  of  dealing  with  the  major  and 
^neral  problem  of  how  to  oope  with  con- 
tinued rises  In  the  costs  of  health  care.  As 
you  of  course  know,  the  Department  Is  work- 
ing on  the  problem  from  many  directions 
and  wiu  need  broad  oooperatloa  from  the 
Qealth  care  community  and  from  the  users 
of  their  services. 

Robert  M.  Ball, 
Commissioner  of  Social  Security. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  upshot  of  the 
Secretaiy's  letter  and  the  enclosed  mem- 
orandum from  Administrator  Ball  is  that 
they  have  admitted,  openly  and  public- 
ly—and for  the  first  time,  I  believe — that 
the  payment  schedule  for  doctors'  fees 
under  Medicare  is :  first,  based  on  figures 
\^hich  are  at  least  18  months  out  of  date, 
and  second,  regards  fees  charged  by  25 
percent  of  doctors  in  any  area  as  auto- 
matically excessive  and  hence  not  subject 
to  full  80  percent  reimbursement  as  re- 
quired by  law. 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  obvious,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  Secretary's  letter,  along 
with  the  enclosure,  does  not  answer  all 
the  questions  which  I  raised  initially. 
And  it  also  raises  a  number  of  other 
questions  which  make  me  wonder  very 
seriously  whether  HEW  is  really  carrying 
out  the  intent  of  Congress  in  providing 
help  to  our  retired  citizens. 

For  example,  we  are  told  that  "rea- 
sonable" charges  are  now  base:!  on  1969 
rates.  But  we  are  not  told  when  that 
1969  standard  went  into  effect.  My  in- 
formation is  that  until  my  complaint 
was  aired  publicly,  the  standard  was 
1968,  and  that  this  base  was  set — with- 
out any  public  notice — in  the  middle  of 
1970. 

Second,  the  arbitrary  basing  of  so- 
called  prevailing  rates  on  what  75  per- 
cent of  doctors  charge  means  that  even 
without  the  18  months  time  lag,  25  per- 
cent of  all  medicare  patients  will  be 
cheated  out  of  the  80  percent  reimburse- 
ment they  have  been  promised  and  to 
which  they  are  entitled  under  law. 


Third,  under  the  Department's  pro- 
cedures medicare  clients  have  not  the 
slightest  way  of  knowing  whether  any 
particular  doctor  is  or  is  not  within  the 
75  percentile  group.  Surely,  if  these 
people  run  the  risk  of  being  denied  the 
funds  to  which  they  are  entitled,  then 
HEW  ought  to  tell  them  where  to  go  to 
get  the  full  funds  which  Congress  told 
them  they  had  a  right  to  expect. 

Frankly,  the  Ball  memorandum  strikes 
me  as  an  imconvincing  ex  post  facto 
apologia.  Social  Security  was  caught  with 
their  hand  in  the  cookie  Jar,  and  this  is 
their  excuse.  But  they  do  not  say  any- 
thing— except  too  bad — about  the  mil- 
lions of  elderly  recipients  who  are  today 
having  to  pay  for  the  results  of  a  general 
price  inflation  out  of  their  own  hides. 

I  have  very  reliable  information  that 
the  elaborate  policy  set  forth  in  this 
memorandum  h£is  not  been  followed 
since  the  inception  of  medicare  but  only 
went  into  effect  last  summer,  and  without 
any  advance  notice  or  warning.  Fees  that 
had  not  been  raised  at  all  since  1966,  and 
that  had  been  properly  reimbursed  at  80 
percent  during  all  those  4  years,  were 
suddenly  cut  back  by  25  to  40  percent  last 
summer,  I  am  told.  Commissioner  Ball 
and  Secretary  Richardson  are  completely 
mum  on  this  point. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  let  this  matter  rest. 
I  believe  that  the  Nation's  retired  citizens 
are  entitled  to  fair  treatment  and  to 
open,  honest,  and  understandable  ex- 
planations of  what  is  going  on.  I  intend 
to  press  for  more  information  from  HEW 
and  for  corrective  legislation  in  the  Con- 
gress to  prevent  these  outrageous  eva- 
sions of  the  law,  and  this  unfair  and  dis- 
criminatory treatment  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens. 


the  Commission  on  Marihuana  and  Drug 
Abuse  the  following  members  on  the 
part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr. 
Carter. 


SAM  RAYBURN  COMMEMORATIVE 
COIN 

(Mr.  ROBERTS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
due  to  a  parliamentary  situation  the  Sam 
Raybiirn  commemorative  coin  amend- 
ment was  not  passed. 

More  than  50  Members  of  the  House 
have  Joined  in  the  sponsorship  of  this 
legislation  which  is  being  introduced  to- 
day. The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  which  will  han- 
dle the  legislation,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  is  the  sponsor  of 
one  measure  with  25  Members,  and  I  am 
introducing  two  other  similar  bills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  man  deserves  a  com- 
memorative coin  more  than  Speaker 
Sam  Raybum,  and  I  am  pleased  that 
the  cosponsors  of  these  bills  come  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  people  who  knew 
and  loved  Speaker  Raybum. 

I  trust  this  legislation  will  receive  swift 
and  favorable  action  by  the  Congress. 


APPOINTMENT     AS     MEMBERS     OF 
COMMISSION  ON  MARIHUANA  AND 

DRUG  ABUSE 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  601(a),  Public  Law  91- 
513,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of 


CONGRESS  MUST  END  RUSSIAN 
MONOPOLY  OP  WORLD  CHROME 
MARKET 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  'Mr.  Collins)  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  introduced  a  bill  today  that  gives 
Congress  the  opportunity  to  stop  a  gross 
mistake  in  our  country's  foreign  policy. 
The  cries  of  protest  that  this  error 
should  provoke  have  been  muffled  in 
stacks  of  bureaucratic  papers  and  re- 
ports. Yet  when  this  issue  is  brought  into 
focus,  the  glaring  error  in  judgment  is 
magnified  and  we  must  demand  a  return 
to  practical  commonsense  in  this  phase 
of  our  foreign  policy. 

First.  Are  you  aware  that  the  United 
States  is  cutting  itself  off  from  a  vital 
strategic  material,  chromium,  through 
its  economic  sanctions  against  Rhode.sia? 

Second.  Are  you  aware  that  we  are 
dependent  on  Russia  for  60  percent  of 
our  supply  of  this  strategic  material? 

Third.  And  are  you  aware  that  the 
OfBce  of  Emergency  Preparedness  is  pre- 
paring to  ask  you,  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress to  release  30  percent  of  our  chro- 
mium from  the  Nation's  strategic  mate- 
rial stockpile  in  order  to  meet  the  demand 
for  this  vital  metal?  At  this  rate  our 
stockpile  will  be  completely  depleted  in 
just  3  years. 

You  may  wonder  why  chrome  ore  is  so 
important.  Chromium  is  essential  in  the 
production  of  our  military  Jet  aircraft, 
missiles,  and  satellites.  Commercially, 
chromiimi  is  the  ingredient  that  makes 
stainless  steel  "stainless,"  Therefore,  it 
is  essential  in  the  production  of  every- 
thing from  industrial  tools,  to  automo- 
biles, to  home  construction,  to  kitchen 
items,  and  to  multiple  other  areas. 

Let  us  compare  the  statistics  on 
chrome  ore  before  the  embargo  went  into 
effect.  According  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines,  Rhodesia  supplied  us  with  37  per- 
cent of  our  total  chromium  import  prior 
to  the  sanctions.  At  the  same  time  Rus- 
sia was  supplying  us  with  27  percent  of 
our  chromium  at  a  healthy  competitive 
price  of  about  $30  to  $33  a  ton.  At  this 
time,  there  was  no  shortage  of  this  stra- 
tegic metal.  Russia  had  bought  her  way 
into  our  market  by  the  good  capitalistic 
method  of  pricing  her  chrome  at  slightly 
below  Rhodesia's  price. 

But  when  the  United  Nations,  with  the 
compliance  of  our  Oovemment,  put  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  Rhodesia,  look 
at  what  happened  in  the  free  mar- 
ket. American -owned  ciixome-pioducipg 
mines  in  Rhodesia  became  semidormant. 
I  was  interested  to  discover  that  the  two 
largest  chrome  mines  in  Rhodesia  were 
owned  by  American  companies.  Any  prof- 
its were  accruing  to  Americans.  But  with 
the  economic  sanctLons  we  began  chan- 
neling the  same  money  that  had  gone  to 
these  American  firms  into  the  hands  of 
the  Russians.  We  do  business  with  the 
Russians  who  are  the  major  material  sup- 
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port  for  our  enemies  In  Vietnam.  Hence, 
the  United  States  is  in  the  uncomfortable 
position  of  having  to  rely  upon  the  So- 
viet Union  for  more  than  60  percent  of 
its  chrome  requirements. 

What  is  more,  the  Soviets,  taking 
advantage  of  the  stranglehold  they 
have  on  us,  have  skyrocketed  the 
price  of  the  ore  to  almost  three  times 
the  presanction  costs.  Russia's  presanc- 
tion  prices  were  lower  than  Rhodesia's 
Today  we  pay  Russia  approximately 
$28,000,000  a  year  when  we  could  be  re- 
ceiving the  same  amount  from  American 
firms  in  Rhodesia  for  approximately 
$17,000,000.  One  American  company 
which  buys  from  Russia  reports  that  It 
has  been  forced  to  accept  1  ton  of  sub- 
standard ore  for  every  ton  of  high-grade 
ore  purchased. 

Understandably  enough,  the  State  De- 
partment has  realized  this  embarrassing 
situation  and  has  now  quietly  recom- 
mended to  Congress  that  we  supply  the 
deficit  in  our  need  for  chromium  from  our 
emergency  stockpile  Instead  of  becoming 
more  dependent  on  Russia.  If  our  rate  of 
dependency  on  Russian  sources  continues 
to  increase  as  it  has  so  far,  in  a  few  short 
years  we  would  be  95  percent  dependent 
on  Russia  for  this  strategic  material. 

To  become  this  dependent  on  Russia 
is  bad  enough  but  let  us  take  a  look  at  the 
alternative  offered  by  the  OEP.  We  re- 
tain our  60-percent  dependence  on  Rus- 
sia without  increasing  it.  At  the  same 
time  we  take  30  percent  chromium  ore  out 
of  our  stockpile  on  an  annual  basis.  In  3 
short  years  our  stockpile  is  depleted  and 
if  the  Russians  cut  off  our  supply,  we 
are  left  with  extremely  Inadequate 
sources  of  import,  with  no  reserves  in  our 
stockpile,  and  with  no  more  stainless 
steel.  I  am  assuming  that  this  is  in  time 
of  peace.  In  the  case  of  a  national  emer- 
gency. I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  how  cru- 
cial this  would  be. 

To  bring  the  issue  more  sharply  into 
focus,  let  us  listen  to  the  warning  of  a 
past  Deputy  E>lrector  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness,  Mr.  Pred  Rus- 
sell. In  his  testimony  before  the  EMgg's 
committee  on  October  31.  1969.  Mr.  Rus- 
sell said: 

Further  sales  from  the  stockpile  would 
only  serve  the  need  for  the  relatively  short 
time  It  would  take  to  exhaust  the  stockpile 
excess.  Assuming  that  the  TT.S.S.R.  would 
continue  to  ship  chrome  ore  to  the  United 
States  at  the  present  level  indefinitely,  realiz- 
ing that  the  other  known  amounts  of  chro- 
mium ore  elsewhere  in  the  world  gradually 
are  becoming  exhausted,  and  knowing  that 
the  US  chrome  ore  needs  are  increasing  each 
year,  there  Is  no  way  to  see  chromium  ore 
needs  of  the  United  States  t>eing  met  without 
chromium  ore  from  Rhodesia. 

Let  us  review  a  few  other  curious  facts. 
Communist  China  imports  no  chromium 
ore  from  the  USSR.  I  quote  from  a  Lon- 
don Times  article  entitled,  "Who  Buys 
Rhodesia's  Chrome?" : 

It  has  been  going  to  Communist  China.  Be- 
cause rtie  la  not  a  member  of  the  U.N..  China 
is  not  bound  by  the  resolution.  Peking  Radio 
calls  the  Rhodeslans  'fascist  aggreasors'  but 
Peking  buys  Rhodesia's  chromium.  China 
uses  It  in  her  defense  industries  and  it  may 
well  have  accelerated  her  progress  towards 
becoming  a  nuclear  power. 


Another  curious  incident  is  to  be  found 
in  the  case  of  the  Japanese,  who.  like  the 
United  States,  support  the  U.N.  trade 
sanctions  against  Rhodesia.  Japan  has 
substantially  reduced  her  chrome  im- 
ports from  Russia  but  has  moved  ahead 
of  the  United  States  in  her  production 
of  stainless  steel.  Is  Japan  buying  Rho- 
deslan  chrome? 

Our  last  startling  fact  is  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  is  self-sufficient  in  29  major  in- 
dustrial raw  materials  whereas  the 
United  States  is  only  self-sufficient  In  10 
The  more  dependent  we  become  on  Rus- 
sia for  our  resources,  the  more  vulnerable 
becomes  our  national  security.  We  must 
not  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  this  fits 
right  into  the  Russian  General  Logar- 
sklj's  theory  in  his  book.  "Strategy  and 
Economics,  "  in  which  he  expounds  his 
"weak  link  commodity"  theory.  This 
theory  explicitly  calls  for  Russia  to  de- 
velop strategic  materia',  markets  until 
other  countries  slowly  develop  a  weak 
link  in  their  own  supply  line,  thus  be- 
coming completely  dependent  on  Rus- 
sia. We  are  doing  Just  this  and  handing 
Russia  a  powerful   weapon. 

Congress  Is  the  only  governmental 
body  that  can  change  this  state  of  affairs. 
It  Ls  obvious  that  the  State  Department 
mu.st  place  the  needs  of  the  United  States 
uppermost,  and  no  longer  continue  to 
weaken  our  national  security.  Why  we 
should  try  to  hurt  the  small  country  of 
Rhodesia  and  help  Russia  is  beyond  my 
comprehension.  And  at  the  same  time  we 
are  seriously  impairing  our  own  national 
economy. 

Gentlemen,  the  issue  is  quite  clear. 
Will  the  United  States  buy  chrome  so  as 
to  profit  Russia,  or  will  we  buy  chrome  so 
as  to  build  national  security  for  the 
United  States? 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Miller)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  Individuals  and  as  a  Nation. 
Frenchman  Jean-Jacques  Servan- 
Schrelber  made  some  rather  profound 
observations  about  American  know-how 
in  his  best  seller.  The  American  Chal- 
lenge . 

Dxirlng  the  past  ten  years,  from  the  end  of 
the  oold  war  and  the  launching  of  the  first 
Sputnik,  American  power  has  made  an  un- 
precedented leap  forward.  It  has  undergone 
a  violent  and  productive  Internal  revolution. 
Technological  innovation  has  now  become 
the  basic  objective  of  economic  policy.  In 
America  today  the  government  offlclal,  In- 
dustrial manager,  the  economics  professor, 
the  engineer,  and  the  scientist  have  Joined 
forces  to  develop  coordinated  techniques  for 
Integrating  factors  of  production  .  .  . 

America  today  still  resembles  Europe — 
with  a  15-year  head  start.  She  belongs  to  the 
same  industrial  society.  But  in  1980  the 
United  States  will  have  entered  another 
world,  and  If  we  fall  to  catch  up,  the  Amer- 
icas will  have  a  monopoly  on  know-how, 
science,  and  power. 


DEATH  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  MEN 
DEL    RIVERS    STILL    PRODUCING 
SHOCK       WAVES       THROUGHOUT 
THIS     NATION     AND     THE     FREE 
WORLD 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Edwards*  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  death  last  month  of  Con- 
gressman Mendel  Rivers  is  still  produc- 
ing shock  waves  throughout  this  Nation 
and  the  free  world.  Many  of  us  might 
be  inclined  at  this  late  date  to  merely 
pay  lipservice  to  the  event  of  his  sad 
death  as  simply  the  loss  of  another  noble 
statesman. 

To  those  of  us  who  knew  Mendel 
Rivers,  his  stature  as  a  noble  statesman 
was  beyond  the  ordinary.  He  was  a  giant 
among  legislators  in  his  day  and  the 
alertness  and  concise  logic  of  his  oratory 
will,  to  be  sure,  echo  through  the  Halls 
of  Congress  for  years  to  come. 

That  Mendel  Rivers  was  a  champion 
in  the  cause  for  a  strong,  secure  America 
is  an  understatement.  His  stand  against 
those  who  would  rather  see  America's 
defense  posture  reduced  to  the  gutless 
shambles  of  the  pre-World  War  n 
broomstick  Army  era,  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten.  Mendel  Rivers  knew  and  saw 
the  enemy  within  and  without  for  ever>' 
diabolical  capability  that  enemy  repre- 
sented. And  he  never  once  considered 
lowering  the  storm  warning  flag  to  effect 
a  compromise  on  the  question  of  exactly 
how  strong  America  should  remain.  He 
plotted  his  course  to  this  end  early  in 
life  and  never  wavered  from  it. 

Across  the  pages  of  history,  the  name 
of  Mendel  Rivers  will  stand  tall  along- 
side those  of  the  world's  greatest  pro- 
phetic thinkers.  He  was  a  spirited  in- 
spiration to  free  men  everywhere. 


OIL  PRICE  STATEMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House  the  gentlewoman  from 
Connecticut  <Mrs.  Grasso)  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  too 
long  now  the  American  people  have  been 
enduring  a  terrible  inflation  that  has 
brought  despair  and  discouragement  and 
financial  disaster  to  many.  In  these 
times  our  people  look  to  the  Congress 
to  provide  the  leadership,  vision,  and 
determination  to  help  bring  about  the 
national  climate  required  to  ease  these 
burdens  of  our  citizens,  so  as  to  renew 
the  faith  and  trust  of  all  Americans  who 
seek  economic  security. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  discuss  one  area 
deeply  affected  by  inflation  and  a  source 
of  great  anxiety  to  all  of  us. 

It  is  particularly  distressing  to  me  that 
the  people  of  New  England  and  of  my 
State  of  Comiecticut  have  been  for  many 
years  now  required  to  pay  excessively 
high  fuel  oil  prices.  The  startling  and 
disappointing  fact  is  that  the  combina- 
tion of  artificially  high  oil  prices  and 
serious  fuel  oil  shortages  in  New  Eng- 
land result  not  from  a  lack  of  available 
oil  resources,  but  from  a  failure  to  prop- 
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eriy  distribute  those  resources  which  we 
art  blessed  with  in  this  country  and 
which  are  available  from  distant  lands 
for  use  in  the  United  States. 

Presently,  we  are  faced  with  a  drastic 
increase  in  energy  use  in  this  Nation 
which  has  risen  at  a  rate  of  approxi- 
mately 5  percent  per  year  since  1965. 
compared  to  an  average  of  less  than  3 


the  scheme  to  control  fuel  resources  and 
prevent  price  competition  in  the  oil  In- 
dustry. At  the  opening  of  his  subcom- 
mittee hearing  on  pollution  and  alleged 
price-fixing  in  the  oil  industry'  during  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  Senate  Philip 
A.  Hart  suggested  that  if  States  stopped 
curbing  off-uhore  production,  existing 
wells  in  Federal  waters  would  increase 


agency,  the  Nation  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  considerably  increase  the  amoimt 
and  quality  of  energy  research  toward 
seeking  new  ways  of  producing  energy 
with  greater  efficiency,  and  thereby  con- 
serving fuel. 

There  is  certainly  no  excuse  for  wast- 
ing energy,  and  up  to  now  all  of  us  as 
consiuners   can   take   responsibility  for 


^ni.rcent  during  the  previous  20  years.  In     their  output  by  some  500,000  barrels  a     the  lack  of  proper  controls  and  proper 
P*^'^    _  _^._..x    :. J   ^o„     T^of    fiioi    c/^nrr>o     .Qonot/ir    Hart     education  fts  to  the  need  and  imDortance 


1969,  Connecticut  consumers  used  over 
22,673.000  barrels  of  fuel  oil,  according 
to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines.  Also,  the 
cost  to  consumers  of  No.  2  oil  in  my  State 
has  risen  sharply  to  nearly  20  cents  per 
gallon  from  15.2  cents  per  gallon  in  1965. 
Connecticut  homes  are  paying  28  per- 
cent more  for  No.  2  fuel  oil  per  year  than 
consumers  in  Montreal  who  are  not  un- 
der an  import  quota  system.  The  costs 
of  residual  oil  for  heating  schools,  fac- 
tories, and  other  similar  establishments 
have  nearly  doubled  for  the  month  of 
January  1971  from  January  1969. 

There  are  two  major  reasons  why  we 
in  the  northeast  and  throughout  the 
country  are  experiencing  this  fuel  oil 
crisis.  One  is  the  problem  of  Inequitable 
but  mandatory  oil  import  quotas,  insti- 
tuted in  1959,  which  have  drastically 
limited  the  sui>ply  of  oil  entering  the 
country.  Of  course,  it  must  be  quickly 
pointed  out  how  undesirable  It  woulld  be 
for  the  United  States  to  be  in  a  position 
of  heavy  reliance  on  oil  sources  from  out- 
side this  country,  particularly  from  po- 
litically volatile  areas  such  as  the  Middle 
East.  However,  in  February  of  1970, 
President  Nixon's  Cabinet  Task  Force  on 
Oil  Import  Control  reported  that  these 
quotas  cost  American  consumers  over  $5 
billion  annually  in  artificially  high  prices. 
The  Task  Force  further  stated  that  the 
present  quotas  are  not  justified  on 
ETOunds  of  national  security,  which  had 
been  the  chief  reason  for  their  original 
implementation.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
favor  the  abolishment  of  the  Import 
quota  system  in  favor  of  a  tariff  to  p)ermlt 
greater  imports  of  oil  at  lower  prices. 
This  too  was  a  recommendation  con- 
tained in  the  President's  Task  Force; 
however,  no  action  has  been  taken  as  yet 
to  apply  these  recommendations. 

The  present  tight  fuel  supply  dilemma, 
coupled  with  the  exorbitant  prices  should 
provide  sufficient  proof  that  the  oil  quotas 
have  not  been  able  to  guarantee  the  ade- 
quate supplies  of  fuel  oil  needed  by  our 
people. 

Another  more  troubling  situation  ex- 
ists in  the  form  of  the  Connally  "Hot  Oil" 
Act.  This  act  prohibits  interstate  move- 
ment of  oil  not  produced  in  conformity 
with  State  prorationlng  laws,  and  pro- 
vides the  legal  justification  for  the  States' 
restraints  on  free  commerce  in  oil.  In  the 
name  of  conservation,  this  act  enables 
major  oil  producing  States  to  fix  a  pro- 
duction quota  for  each  well  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  oil  Industry  in  order  to 
insure  that  supply  will  never  exceed  de- 
mand and  that  prices  can  be  maintained 
at  continually  high  levels.  The  conserva- 
tion theme  lost  its  credibility  when  for- 
eign oil  became  a  strong  influence  and 
threatened  the  prorationlng  system — 
thereby  opemng  the  way  for  import 
cuctas  which  now  form  a  vital  part  of 


day.  That  fuel  source.  Senator  Hart 
predicted,  would  drop  the  prices  of  do- 
mestic crude  by  30  cents  a  day  and  save 
consumers  up  to  10  percent  in  gas  bills. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  strongly  support 
the  repeal  of  the  Connally  Act. 

In  my  view  the  proper  way  to  deal  with 
our  present  fuel  oil  difficulties  is  to  divorce 
ourselves  from  the  piecemeal  policies 
which  have  greatly  distorted  the  national 
perspective  on  oil  and  to  plan  out  im- 
mediate and  far-ranging  steps  by  which 
we  can  insure  the  future  fuel  oil  security 
that  American  consumers  desperately 
need  and  rightly  deserve. 

Among  immediate  areas  to  consider  is 
insuring  a  substantial  increase  in  domes- 
tic production  of  residual  oil.  Also,  we 
must  encourage  the  building  of  low-sul- 
fur, low-pollution  residual  fuel  oil  re- 
fining capacity  on  the  east  coast.  In  ad- 
dition, import  controls  on  No.  2  home 
heating  oil  should  be  eliminated,  par- 
ticularly because  the  pressure  on  No.  2 
has  increased  so  much  as  a  result  of  its 
growing  use  as  a  substitute  for  residual 
oil.  Quotas  on  crude  oil  from  Canada,  im- 
posed last  March,  should  be  lifted  since  it 
is  estimated  that  Canada  can  add  150,- 
000  barrels  a  day  to  present  pipeline  oil 
shipments. 

In  addition,  the  President  should  in- 
sure that  an  emergency  allocation  sys- 
tem is  devised  to  assist  areas  when  acute 
heating  oil  crises  develop  during  the  win- 
ter months.  Such  a  system  could  help 
prevent  fuel  oil  shortages  in  areas  of  high 
consumption,  Including  my  own  Sixth 
District  in  northwestern  Connecticut. 

As  we  look  to  the  future,  basic  oil  pol- 
icy for  our  people  must  provide  an  effec- 
tive free  enterprise  economy  through 
competition  in  this  area  of  fuel  oil  re- 
sources. Too  often  one  energy-producing 
company  overlaps  in  its  interest  in  or 
control  of  other  fuel  companies. 

In  addition,  tax  incentives  for  overseas 
production  of  petroleum  should  be  lim- 
ited so  that  the  incentive  to  explore  for 
new  oil  reserves  at  home  would  be  great- 
er. Considering  that  a  large  part  of  our 
oil  investment  abroad  lies  in  the  politi- 
cally unstable  Middle  East,  we  still  allow 
the  same  depletion  allowance  for  over- 
seas production  of  petroleum  as  for  do- 
mestic. The  practice  of  allowing  com- 
panies to  credit  income  taxes  paid  to  a 
foreign  coimtry  as  a  direct  setoff  against 
US.  taxes  ought  to  be  reviewed. 

Also,  I  believe  that  we  need  a  basic 
review  of  our  national  energy  policies 
to  determine  their  adequacy  and  their 
economy,  now  and  in  the  future.  The 
idea  mentioned  by  some  experts  In  the 
field,  calling  for  the  creation  of  a  single, 
Independent  agency  to  oversee  our  en- 
ergy minerals  Is  certainly  an  idea  to 
which  the  Congress  should  give  Its  full 
consideration.    With    respect    to    this 


education  as  to  the  need  and  importance 
of  conserving  our  energy  base. 

Not  too  long  ago,  crude  oil  prices 
jumped  by  25  cents  per  barrel.  This  ac- 
tion which  is  presently  under  investiga- 
tion was  the  fourth  effort  since  Febru- 
ary 1969  to  raise  gasoline  prices  na- 
tionally. These  developments  forced 
President  Nixon  on  December  4.  1970,  to 
increase  allowable  imports  from  Canada 
and  to  end  the  practice  of  limiting  Fed- 
eral off-shore  oil  production  in  voluntary 
compliance  with  State  production  con- 
trols. 

These  actions  of  the  President  were 
desirable  and  timely;  however,  it  is  dis- 
appointing that  the  administration  de- 
cided in  January  to  cut  back  by  one- 
third  the  amount  of  fuel  oil  imports  to 
the  northeast.  Also,  it  Is  essential  that 
the  Congress  take  further  steps  to 
broaden  and  strengthen  efforts  to  ease 
our  fuel  oil  problems.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
whole  subject  of  American  fuel  oil  pol- 
icy has  been  explored  repeatedly  by 
many  oil  experts  during  the  course  of 
countless  hearings,  reports,  and  commis- 
sion studies.  However,  one  need  not  be 
an  oil  expert  to  know  that  the  present 
policies  are  having  a  decidedly  dreadful 
impact  on  the  day-to-day  lives  of  mil- 
lions of  AmeriCEUis.  Many  of  my  con- 
stituents have  informed  me  of  their 
hardships  under  the  present  inflation- 
ary cycle,  often  including  copies  of  their 
fuel  oil  bills  over  a  period  of  months  as 
vivid  proof  of  the  great  burdens  they 
now  endure.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that 
we  can  and  must  ease  these  burdens  and 
I  pledge  my  efforts  in  this  direction. 


KOW    TO    HELP    THE    STATES    AND 
CITIES 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee today,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
.sota.  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  I  set  forth 
our  views  on  general  revenue  sharing. 
We  made  three  basic  points: 

First.  If  the  Federal  Government 
wants  to  Initiate  revenue  sharing,  it 
had  better  make  sure  that  it  has  enough 
revenues  to  share. 

Second.  Unless  incentives  are  given 
to  States  to  reform  their  own  and  par- 
ticularly their  local  governments,  and 
to  move  in  the  direction  of  modernizf  cl, 
fiscally  equitable,  and  humanized  local 
government.  Federal  revenue  sha'-iu^ 
will  simply  act  as  a  crutch  to  perpetu- 
ate obsolete  State -local  governmental 
systems,  instead  of  as  a  catalyst  to 
induce  modernization.  The  Humphrey- 
Rpuss  revenue-sharinrr  bill  'S.  241  and 
H.R.  46171  provides  incentives  to 
reform. 

Third.  An  economically  and  socially 
desirable  package  combining  a  phased 
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Federal  takeover  of  the  welfare  system, 
and  revenue  sharing  with  reform,  could 
prove  politically  feasible  in  this  Con- 
gress. 

The  text  of  our  joint  testimony  fol- 
lows: 

We  appreciate  thla  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent our  point  of  view  on  how  the  Fed- 
eral government  can  moat  eSecUvely  come 
to  the  reecue  of  the  beleaguered  state  and 
local  governments  Thla  Issue  la  central  to 
the  President's  Budget  and  Economic  Re- 
port. We  would  hope  that  It  would  alao  be 
central  to  thla  year's  report  of  the  Joint 
Eoonomlc  Committee. 

Last  month  a  number  of  the  nation's  gover- 
nors and  mayors  came  before  this  committee 
and  testified  eloquently  to  the  ftscal  plight  of 
their  states  and  cities.  No  one  on  this  com- 
mlttee.  we  are  confident,  doubts  either  the 
reality  of  state-local  governments'  plight, 
or  the  need  to  effect  large  scale  reorganization 
of  our  federal-state-local  goyernmental  sys- 
tem. 

We  make  today  three  points: 

I.  If  the  Federal  government  wants  to 
initiate  revenue-sharing,  it  had  better  make 
.sure  that  it  has  enough  revenues  to  share. 

n.  Unless  Incentives  are  given  to  states 
to  reform  their  own  and  particularly  their 
local  governments,  and  to  move  In  the  dlr«c- 
tlon  of  modernized,  fiscally  equitable,  and 
humanized  local  govenment.  federal  reve- 
nue-sharing simply  act  as  a  crutch  to  per- 
petuate obaol'.  .3  state-local  governmental 
sy.stems.  instead  of  as  a  catalyst  to  Induce 
modernization. 

in.  An  economieaUy  and  aocialljf  desirable 
package  combining  a  phased  federal  take- 
over of  the  welfare  system,  and  revenue- 
3harlng-wlth-reform  could  prove  politically 
feasible  In  this  Congress. 

I.    WHAT    RXVKNtrXSf 

He  who  would  share  revenues  must  ftrBt 
answer  the  question:  Where  ore  we  to  get 
the  revenues  to  share? 

These  revenues  were  supposed  to  come  from 
the  peace-and-growth  dividend.  But  there  Is 
no  peace,  and  there  Is  no  growth  Instead, 
there  Is  a  widened  war  In  Cambodia  and 
now  in  Laos.  Instead,  the  defense  budget, 
after  having  headed  downward  for  a  couple 
of  years.  Is  now  on  the  way  up  again,  with 
an  Increase  In  outlays  of  91  5  billion  for  the 
next  fiscal  year,  and  a  whopping  t6.B  billion 
increase  In  spending  authority,  which  will 
mortgage  budgets  for  years  to  come. 

Instead  of  non-Inflationary,  revenue-pro- 
ducing growth,  we  have  8  percent  unem- 
ployment. 6  percent  cost-of-living  Inflation. 
and  for  the  first  time  in  many  years,  zero 
economic  growth  In  1970. 

The  Administration  has  come  forward  with 
an  expansionary  "full-employment"  budget 
which  propoees  to  reverse  these  trends  vir- 
tually overnight.  Even  If  we  accept  the  Ad- 
mlnlstraUon's  (LOM  bllUon  estimate  for  ONP 
for  FY  '72.  and  Its  9  percent  growth  predic- 
tion, our  fear  Is  that  most  of  the  9  percent 
will  be  In  Inflation  rather  than  In  real  growth 
For  the  Administration  refuses  to  use  the 
tools  the  Congress  has  given  it  to  keep  Infla- 
tion from  eating  up  growth. 

Slow  growth,  eroded  by  inflation,  does  not 
and  win  not  provide  the  revenues  needed 
for  adequate  revenue-sharing — or  adequate 
anything  else,  for  that  matter.  Moreover, 
slow  growth  win  Intensify  the  plight  of 
states  and  cities,  which  have  already  seen 
their  revenues  sharply  reduced  and  the  cost 
of  services  In  their  communities  sharply  in- 
creased as  a  result  of  inflation  combined 
n'ltb  recession 

So.  for  the  sake  of  both  direct  and  in- 
direct relief  for  our  cities,  an  adequate  rate 
of  non-Inflationary  growth  must  be  reetored 
to  this  country. 

There  is  an  additional  way  In  which  to 
attain     some    of     the    revenues     that    are 
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needed— and  a  way  that  wlU  add  to  the  pro- 
gresslvlty  of  an  overall  Federal  state-local 
tax  system  which  has  grown  Increasingly 
less  progressive  In  recent  years 

That  way  Is  to  finish  the  Job  of  plugging 
loopholes  In  the  Federal  tax  system  which 
was  umldly  begun  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1069. 

The  Administration  should  Immediately 
prepare,  and  forward  for  action  to  the  tax- 
writing  committees  of  the  Congress,  a  Round 
II  of  tax  reform  designed  to  close  those 
loopholes  which  have  enabled  wealthy  In- 
dividuals to  escape  billions  of  dollars  In 
Federal  taxes  each  year  for  decades  past. 

But  the  Administration  has  indicated  that 
there  will  be  no  message  on  tax  reform.  In- 
stead, the  Administration  has  punched  an- 
other loophole  In  the  Federal  income  tax 
structure  by  easing  depreciation  rules  across 
the  board,  thus  deprlvlnfr  the  federal  gov- 
enunent  of  some  13^  billion  In  annual 
revenues.  The  revenues  lost  by  thu  new 
loophole  could  surely  have  been  more  pro- 
ductively used  by  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

If  the  Administration  will  not  do  the 
Job  of  tax   reform.  Congress  must. 

More  real  economic  growth  to  produce 
additional  revenues  from  the  existing  tax 
system,  coupled  with  a  program  of  loophole 
plugging  to  augment  these  revenues.  Is  a 
necessary  answer  to  those  who  now  oppose 
revenue-sharing  on  the  ground  that  there  Is 
precious  little  revenue  to  share. 

tl.   REVCNTTE-SMARING   WrTH    RETORM 

Money  alone,  however.  Is  not  the  answer 
to  the  problems  of  our  states  and  cities  State 
and  local  governments  face  not  Just  a  fiscal 
crisis:  they  also  face  an  organizational  crisis. 
The  great  defect  In  the  Administration's 
general  revenue-sharing  proposal  la  that  It 
responds  to  the  first  crisis  but  not  to  the  sec- 
ond. The  risk  in  this  approach  to  revenue- 
sharing  Is  that  the  money  sent  back  to  the 
states  and  localities  may  not  do  much  gxxxl 
for  thoee  most  In  need,  and  may  do  harm  by 
giving  out-of-date  strictures  and  practices  a 
new  lease  on  life. 

The  President  has  said  he  alms  to  give 
greater  responsibility  to  State  and  local  gov- 
prnment  The  question  should  be  asked:  "To 
which  governmenu?  "  To  the  600  towns.  clUes 
and  villages  In  the  state  of  Wisconsin  each 
with  less  than  500  In  population?  To  the  399 
separate  but  overlapping  governmental  units 
In  the  Minneapolls-St.  Paul  area,  each  with 
taxing  JurlsdlcUon?  To  the  several  states 
which  have  not  yet  taken  steps  tc  increase 
their  revenues  by  adopting  the  progressive 
income  tax?  To  the  states  which  have  denied 
to  their  cities  adequate  taxing  and  borrow- 
ing powers? 

HUD  Secretary  Romney  said  In  hla  testi- 
mony before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
on  February  17:  'The  communltv  develop- 
ment this  nation  has  experienced  to  date  has 
rragmented  and  balkanlzed  our  metropolitan 
Areas  Into  so  many  political  Jurisdictions  that 
It  Is  difficult  If  not  Impossible  to  mount  an 
effective  attack  on  current  problems."  The 
President's  revenue  sharing  proposal  permits 
continued  fragmentation  of  responsibility. 
Inefficiency  and  paralysis. 

The  President  has  also  said  he  alms  to  ra- 
tionalize federal  aid  programs  for  states  and 
localities.  What  Is  the  point,  we  ask.  in 
streamlining  the  federal  grant  process  If  state 
Lind  local  governments  remain  mired  In  their 
own  red  tape,  archaic  fiscal  practices  and 
overlapping  Jurisdictions? 

We  have  Joined  to  put  forward  an  alterna- 
tive approach  to  revenue-sharing  which  we 
believe  reaponda  to  both  crises  of  state  snd 
local  government — HJt.  1081  and  8.  341.  We 
see  thaee  advantages  Ui  the  Humph rey-Reui>s 
proposal: 

First.  Revenue-sharing  and  state  and  local 
f?overnment  modernisation  are  linked.  In 
order  to  qualify  for  shared  revenues  In  the 


second  and  subsequent  years  of  a  revenue- 
sharing  program,  the  governor  of  a  state 
must  come  forward  wltli  a  modernization 
plan  for  his  state  and  local  governments. 

For  those  who  oppose  "strlngless"  revenue- 
sharing,  here  Is  a  string  with  a  constructive 
purpose  At  the  same  time,  the  string  u  not 
onerous.  The  flow  of  funds  to  a  state  is  tied 
neither  to  the  contents  of  the  plan  nor  to 
progress  made  in  fulfilling  It.  Tne  governors 
can  draw  from  a  suggested  check-list  of  re- 
forms In  the  Humphrey-Reuss  bin.  The  rec- 
ommendations of  numerous  bodies  stand 
ready  at  hand — the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development,  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernment.^l  Relations  and  the  ClU- 
zens  Conference  on  SUte  Legislatures  to 
mention  Just  three. 

Moreover.  In  many  states,  existing  task 
force  reports  or  studies  under  way  could  pro- 
vide a  good  first  step  toward  development  of 
the  governor's  mcKlernlzatlon  plan  required 
by  the  Humphrey-Reuss  bill.  In  the  state  of 
Minnesota,  for  example,  the  legislature  u 
considering  authorization  of  fuU-scale  stud- 
les  of  the  metropolitan  regions  In  the  state— 
the  goal,  governmental  reform  In  the  state 
of  Wisconsin,  the  1969  Report  of  the  Task 
Force  on  Local  Government  Finance  and  Or- 
ganization awaits  Implementation. 

Srcond.  States  lacking  state  Income  taxes 
.ire  given  a  specific  Incentive  to  adopt  them 
(States  at  present  without  Income  taxes  are 
Connecticut.  Florida.  Nevada.  Ohio.  Penn- 
sylvania. South  Dakota.  Texas.  Washington 
and  Wyoming.)  After  July  1,  1974,  a  Bute's 
Income  tax  revenues  are  counted  twice  In  the 
formula  that  apportions  funds  among  states 
on  the  basis  of  population  and  revenues 
raised  In  relation  to  total  personal  Income  in 
the  state. 

Third.  Our  procedures  for  allocation  of 
-Shared  revenues  to  localities  provide  the 
flexibility  needed  to  encourage  consolidation 
of  Inefficient  units,  and  to  take  account  of 
the  relative  fiscal  needs  of  localities. 

If  a  state  does  not  choose  to  negotiate  an 
allocation  agreement  with  a  representative 
number  of  Its  cities  and  counties,  we  would 
require  that  the  state  set  aside  an  amount  for 
its  localities  that  will  average  over  50  per- 
cent nation-wide.  To  this  point  we  and  th* 
Administration  both  travel  the  path  recom- 
mended by  the  national  organization  of 
cities,  mayors,  governors  and  counties. 

But  then — if  the  negotiation  does  not  come 
off — the  Administration  requires  a  manda- 
tory distribution  to  all  63,000  local  govern- 
ments, whether  rich  or  poor,  archaic  or  effi- 
cient. 

We  Instead  aUow  distribution  among  lo- 
calities pursuant  to  a  state  law  which  may 
"favor  localities  that  are  relatively  more 
populous,  contain  relatively  more  low-Income 
families,  or  have  high  local  tax  burdens  in 
relation  to  individual  income"  We  thus  pro- 
vide room  for  the  fairest  possible  local  dis- 
tribution. 

Fourth.  We  propose  a  four-year  authori- 
zation and  annual  appropriations  for  rev- 
enue-sharing, rather  than  a  permanent  ap- 
propriation, as  a  percentage  of  the  personal 
Income  tax  base.  We  are  sensitive  to  the 
need  of  state  and  local  governments  for  some 
predictability  In  the  revenues  they  wUl  b? 
receiving  from  the  Federal  government.  But 
we  are  equally  sensitive  to  the  prerogative  of 
the  Congress,  along  with  the  President,  to 
decide  spending  priorities  in  any  given  year. 
This  prerogative  has  already  been  eroded  by 
existing  trust  funds  We  do  not  believe  that 
It  should  be  further  eroded  by  what  amounts 
to  another  trust  fund  for  revenue-sharing. 

Annual  appropriations  will,  for  example, 
permit  the  Congress  to  allot  more  or  less  for 
welfare  assistance  and  revenue-sharing,  de- 
pending on  year-by-year  needs,  particularly 
If  these  two  major  forms  of  assistance  to 
state-local  government  are  linked  In  one 
package.  At  this  point.  If  any  priority  Is  to 
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be  established  among  the  programs  pro- 
posing additional  aid  for  states  and  locall- 
(jei,  we  believe  welfare  would  have  to  be  at 
the  top  of  the  list. 

further,  a  four- year  authorization  will 
give  Congress  an  opportunity  to  review  tho 
uts  of  revenue-sharing  funds,  and  progress 
in  the  modernization  of  state-local  govern- 
ment, before  approving  another  multi-year 
authorization. 

ni.   PACKAGE    OF    WELFARE    TAKE-OVER    AND 
REVENUE-SHARING 

Finally,  we  must  ask  whether  the  annual 
sums  suggested  to  be  spent  on  revenue-shar- 
ing by  the  revenue-sharing  purists — $5  bll- 
Uon or  $10  billion  or  more — are  best  spent 
strictly  on  revenue-sharing  (either  of  the 
Administration  variety,  or  of  the  Humphrey- 
Reuss  revenue-sharing  with  reform  variety), 
or  should  Instead  be  split  In  some  fashion 
between  revenue-sharing  and  a  substantial 
(ind  ultimately  total)  federal  take-over  of 
the  financial  cost  and  administration  of 
welfare. 

We  conclude  that  such  a  spilt  package  is 
not  only  more  desirable  from  the  economic 
and  social  standpoint,  but  more  feasible  from 
the  political  standpoint. 

First.  Prom  the  economic  and  social  stand- 
point, the  costs  of  welfare  require  additional 
federal  support.  The  nation's  welfare  system 
Is  approaching  a  crisis.  The  federal  govern- 
ment now  pays  about  $7  billion  of  nn  esti- 
mated tl4  billion  annual  welfare  cost.  Astro- 
nomic Increases  are  In  sight.  Putting,  say. 
one-half  of  a  generous  revenue-sharing  pot 
into  a  substantial  Initial  federal  take-over  of 
financing  welfare  could  provide  a  better  wel- 
fare system,  reduce  the  Interstate  competi- 
tion which  now  plagues  states  seeking  to 
have  adequate  weUare  systems  of  their  own, 
and  channel  the  "local  share"  Just  where  help 
iB  most  needed — to  those  states  and  commu- 
nities with  the  greatest  welfare  cost. 

To  the  extent  that  funds  are  channeled  to 
the  states  and  cities  by  a  federal  welfare 
take-over,  rather  than  by  federal  revenue- 
sharing,  the  agonies  of  apportioning  the 
"local  share"  are  avoided. 

By  an  Increased  federal  responsibility  for 
welfare  costs,  many  local  conununlties  would 
be  protected  against  endless  Increases  In  the 
extremely  regressive  property  tax,  which  falls 
largely  on  the  homeowner.  Instead,  they 
could  anticipate  more  adequate  funds  with 
which  to  pay  their  policemen,  collect  their 
trash,  and  perform  all  the  other  manifold 
dally  tasks  of  local  government. 

If  the  Idea  of  a  federal  welfare  take-over  Is 
so  good,  one  may  ask.  why  have  revenue- 
sharing  at  all? 

There  are  two  answers.  The  revenue- 
sharing  concept  permits,  as  we  have  said,  the 
provision  of  Incentives  to  state  and  local 
governments  to  modernize  and  reform  them- 
selves: it  would  be  difficult  or  Impossible  to 
attach  such  reform  conditions  to  a  welfare 
take-over  program. 

Moreover,  In  some  states  revenue-sharing 
oermlts  a  surer  distribution  to  hard-pressed 
localities  than  a  welfare  take-over,  since  In 
these  states  the  local  welfare  contribution 
(and  hence  the  prospect  of  relief  from  a 
federal  take-over)   Is  comparatively  small. 

Accordingly,  there  Is  a  strong  case  for  a 
welfare- revenue-sharing  package,  with  a 
generous  pot  spilt  In  two  portions  of  a  size 
that  win  provide  meaningful  relief  under 
both  programs. 

Second  From  the  political  standpoint.  If 
the  revenue-sharing  purlsls  Insist  on  all 
for  revenue-sharing,  and  If  the  welfare 
purists  insist  on  all  for  welfWe  take-over, 
the  end  result  Is  likely  to  be  a  political 
Impasse,  with  the  states  and  localities  con- 
signed to  outer  darkness. 

A  fair  number  of  leading  Congn'esslonal 
Democrats  are  digging  In  their  heels  against 
revenue- sharing . 
■qnally.    the    Administration    Is    freeelng 


itself  Into  a  position  of  opposition  to  • 
federal  take-over  of  welfare.  The  Secretary 
of  HEW  recently  decried  the  proposal  as  too 
costly. 

So  the  Congress  may  not  act  on  revenue- 
sharing,  and  the  Administration  may  veto  a 
welfare  take-over.  This  would  be  tragic  for 
the  states  and  cities. 

But  this  need  not  be.  A  combination  of 
Republican  and  Democratic  Ideas  now  float- 
ing around  may  prove  politically  feasible. 

Let  the  Administration  start  to  work  out 
with  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
a  proposal  for  a  complete  federal  take-over 
of  welfare,  phased  over  several  years.  Let  the 
Administration  at  the  same  time  express 
Interest  In  revenue-sharlng-with-reform 
supported  by  annual  appropriations.  The 
Oovernment  Operations  Committees  In  both 
houses  may  then  be  encouraged  to  get  to 
work  or  the  Humphrey-Retiss  proposal  and 
related  proposals  which  have  been  referred 
to  theso  ^committees. 

Saving  the  states  and  cities  from  insol- 
vency and  obsolescence  Is  too  important  a 
task  to  let  it  founder  on  the  rock  of  political 
partisanship. 


COMPENSATORY  EDUCATION— AN 
UNEXPECTED  BONUS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky <Mr.  Perkins)  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  news- 
paper article  appearing  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle  on  January  12,  1971,  and 
an  abstract  of  a  report  by  Dr.  Ruth  Love 
HoUoway  under  date  of  August  1970, 
dealing  with  a  study  made  of  the  impact 
on  education  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 
I  think  that  this  study  reflects  very  ac- 
curately what  is  happening  in  school 
systems  throughout  the  countrj'.  Fed- 
eral dollars  under  title  I  are  not  only 
enhancing  learning  opportimities  in  most 
schools  with  large  concentrations  of  edu- 
cational and  disadvantaged  children  but 
also  is  having  a  favorable  influence  on 
improving  the  quality  of  education  in  all 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Items  referred  to  follow : 
Compensatory    Edtication — An    Unexpected 
Bonds 
(By  Ron  Moskowltz) 

Compensatory  education  programs  in  Cali- 
fornia have  proved  so  helpful  for  disadvan- 
taged children  that  they  have  been  used  for 
other  children  as  well. 

A  study  released  yesterday  shows  that  the 
methods  used  In  the  programs  benefit  aver- 
age white  middle-class  children  as  well  as 
children  from  the  ghettos. 

Since  their  Inception  In  the  early  1960s, 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education's  com- 
pensatory education  programs  have  pro- 
vided for  smaller  classes,  individual  tutoring, 
new  teaching  methods  and  staf&ng  patterns 
and  special  books  and  other  learning  ma- 
terials for  the  poor. 

The  programs,  which  have  cost  the  fed- 
eral government  millions  of  dollars,  do  help 
children  from  deprived  families  achieve  bet- 
ter In  school,  many  studies  have  shown. 

IMPACT 

But  until  yesterday  there  were  no  research 
findings  available  on  what  Impact  the  pro- 
grams have  had  on  the  average  child  in  a 
regular  school  program. 

A  year  ago.  Dr.  Ruth  Love  Holloway.  who 
Is  In  charge  of  program  development  in  the 
State  Department  of  Education's  Compen- 


satory Education  Division,  set  out  to  answer 
that  question. 

She  surveyed  11  school  districts  and  one 
county  board  of  education  in  California, 
which  runs  the  biggest  compensatory  educa- 
tion business  in  the  nation.  A  few  of  the  11 
bad  no  compensatory  education  programs, 
as  such. 

SXmPRISB 

"I  knew  there  must  have  been  some  im- 
pact on  the  regular  school  program."  she 
said.  "But  I  was  surprised  to  learn  Just  how 
great  It  was." 

"Compensatory  education  has  had  a  greater 
impEict  on  the  regular  education  than  on  the 
disadvantaged."  her  report  concludes. 

The  school  districts  surveyed,  she  found, 
have  all  adc^ted  many  of  the  new  Instruc- 
tional materials  and  teaching  strategies  for 
their  regular  classes  patterned  after  programs 
created  Initially  for  the  poor. 

Moreover,  while  they  require  state  or  fed- 
eral funds  to  Implement  the  progranxs  for 
the  poor,  they  have  made  the  innovations 
for  the  other  children  using  their  own  local 
school  district  funds,  Dr.  Holloway 
discovered. 

USES 

Local  district  funds  are  now  being  used 
for  a  variety  of  compensatory-Initiated  pro- 
grams for  entire  school  districts,  including 
individualized  instruction,  teacher  aides, 
reading  specialists,  advisory  committees, 
multi-cultural  instructional  materials,  new 
equipment  and  teaching  aids. 

The  process  of  involving  parents,  teachers 
and  administrators  together  in  school  pro- 
gram planning  was  first  used  In  compensa- 
tory educatlor  programs  and  "established  a 
trend  in  education."  the  report  notes. 

The  use  of  both  professional  and  non- 
professional auxiliary  personnel  In  the 
.'chools  was  also,  to  a  large  degree,  initiated 
by  compensatory  education  programs. 

GREATEST 

The  study  found  that  compensatory  educa- 
tion's greatest  impact  In  the  area  of  instruc- 
tion "is  in  the  Impetus  given  to  Individ- 
ualized  instruction,"   the   report   stated. 

Compensatory  education  programs  have 
also  led  the  way  in  teaching  school  districts 
how  to  systematically  plan,  evaluate  and 
modify  programs — introducing  for  the  first 
time  the  Idea  of  assessment  or  accountability. 

They  have  also  revolutionized  teacher  edu- 
cation programs.  Before  compensatory  edu- 
cation programs  started,  the  idea  of  pulling 
teachers  out  of  their  classrooms  for  in-service 
training  was  almost  unheard  of.  Now  it  is 
common  practice. 

The  Impact  or  Compemsatort  Education  on 
THE    Further    Development    of    General 

EDtJCATION 

(By  Ruth  Love  Holloway) 

Scope  and  method  of  study :  The  purpose  of 
this  Study  was  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  programs  and  the  process  of  compen- 
satory education  actl\'itles  were  approximated 
in  non-target  area  schools  or  non-funded 
programs  In  selected  school  districts  in  Cali- 
fornia. It  Is  not  the  purpose  of  the  study  to 
evaluate  the  results  of  comp)ens&tory  educa- 
tion, but  rather  to  assess  its  impact  on  educa- 
tion generally. 

The  type  of  research  Implemented  was  sur- 
vey research.  The  principle  Instriunente  em- 
ployed for  obtaining  data  were  the  question- 
naire and  pyersonal  interview.  The  compre- 
hensive questionnaire  provided  data  In  re- 
spwnse  to  three  major  questions: 

Are  the  comprehensive  compensatory  ed- 
ucation program  components  being  replicated 
in  non-target  schools  or  non-funded  pro- 
grams? 

Has  the  process  of  Involving  parents,  teach- 
ers and  administrators  Influenced  methods  of 
project  planning  in  regular  educational  pro- 
grams? 

Has  the  employment  of  specialized  person- 
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nel.  I.e..  teacher  aides,  Instructtonal  spectal- 
IstB.  tutors,  home-school  coordinators  affected 
employment  practices  in  non-compensatory 
programs? 

To  determine  whether  or  not  compensatory 
•ducatlon  had  a  slgnlflcant  effect  upon  regu- 
lar school  programa.  the  questionnaire  de- 
veloped by  the  writer  contained  Ave  topical 
areas: 

( 1 )  Pre-compensatory  education  percep- 
tlona  of  disadvantaged  children  and  general 
educational  practices. 

(2)  Impact  of  compensatory  education 
components  and  activities. 

(3)  Instructional  changes  and  staffing  pat- 
terns. 

(4)  Effects  of  process  of  involving  parents, 
teachers,    administrators    In    program    plan 
nlng. 

(5)  System  of  dlasemlnatlon  of  Informa- 
tion. 

The  personal  interview  was  held  with  a 
total  of  six  administrators  who  are  involved 
In  compensatory  education  programs,  four 
project  directors  and  two  superintendents. 

There  were  six  different  types  of  schools 
surveyed  In  eleven  districts  and  one  county 
office  of  education.  The  types  of  schools  were: 

Type  A— Entire  school  totally  saturated 
with  compensatory  education  services 

Type  B— Demonstration  projects  in  read- 
ing and  mathematics  in  one.  Junior  high 
school  grade  level. 

Type  C — A  laboratory  project  within  a 
school  providing  compensatory  education  to 
■elected  children  from  multiple  grade  levels. 

Type  D — A  school  outside  the  t«rget  area 
with  no  federal  funds. 

Type  E — A  school  outside  the  target  area 
with  limited  federal  funds. 

Type  F — A  school  In  which  compensatory 
editcatlon  funda  have  been  reduced  or  elimi- 
nated. 

In  each  type  of  school  surveyed,  a  team 
of  three  Individuals  was  asked  to  respond: 
the  principal,  a  teacher  and  a  oommunlty 
representative  (teacher  aide,  parent,  etc.). 
The  project  director  completed  a  question- 
naire for  district  point  of  view. 

Results  of  data  were  analyzed  and  pre- 
sented In  tabular  forms,  first  in  terms  of 
total  group  respondent  indices,  secondly  In 
terms  of  Impact  by  type  of  school,  and  thirdly 
In  terms  of  Impact  reported  by  respondent 
category.  Most  of  the  tabulations  were  in  fre- 
quencies and  percentages  and  a  lesser  num- 
ber in  rank  order  distribution. 

strifMAaT  or  hbsttlts 

This  study  has  been  concerned  with  in- 
vestigating the  impact  of  compensatory  edu- 
cation programs  on  education  generally.  Pour 
aspects  of  compensatory  education  were  stud- 
led:  (1)  perceptions  about  disadvantaged 
children:  (3)  the  components  and  activities 
relating  to  instruction,  currlclum  materials 
and  tecushlng  strategies:  (3)  the  process  of 
involving  parents  and  personnel  in  planning 
school  programs:  and  (4)  the  employment  of 
specialized  staff. 

A  review  of  literature  indicated  that  no 
known  study  existed  which  researched  the 
relative  effects  on  compensatory  education  on 
regular  education.  Much  of  the  literature  re- 
lated to  the  need  for  educational  reform 
and  interventions  which  may  assist  in  bring- 
ing about  needed  changes.  Compensatory  ed- 
ucation had  lt«  beginning  in  the  early  60'8 
with  Its  major  peak  In  the  mld-40'B.  It  was 
one  of  vehicles  envisioned  to  equalise  educa- 
tional opportunities  and  break  the  cycle  of 
poverty.  Questions  were  raised  about  the  pro- 
gram's v«mdlty  In  the  latter  QO's.  On  the  one 
hand.  Clark  and  others  were  concerned  about 
fragmentation  and  remediation  as  opposed  to 
a  revltallzatlon  of  the  total  education  Insti- 
tution. Jensen  questioned  the  program's  re- 
liability as  a  mechanism  for  improving  edu- 
cation for  "this  segment"  of  the  school  pop- 
ulation due  to  their  "Inherent  limitation" 
m  Intellectual  ci4Mclty. 


Research  illustrates,  however,  that  com- 
pensatory education,  when  administered 
properly,  holds  the  potential  for  substan- 
tially improving  the  quality  of  education  for 
the  disadvantaged  as  wall  as  influencing  edu- 
cation for  all  children. 

The  major  results  of  this  study  indlcae 
the  approximation  of  specific  variables  in 
compensatory  education  In  non->ftinded  pro- 
grams and  schools.  Each  of  the  four  areas 
studied  shows  a  positive  Impact  on  educa- 
tion— change  in  perceptions  of  individual 
differences  in  children,  the  replications  of 
programs  of  reading,  bilingual  education, 
mathematics  and  minority  history,  the  .'n- 
creaaad  emphasis  on  techniques  of  individ- 
ualizing Instructions,  the  Initiation  of  ad- 
visory committees  and  local  school  planning 
teams,  and  the  employment  of  aides  and  spe- 
cialists outside  the  target  area  schools. 

In  terms  of  program  impact  as  observed  by 
types  of  respondents,  community  represent- 
atives indicated  the  most  significant  effect  in 
parent  involvement  In  classroom  as  aides, 
etc.  and  their  participation  on  local  advisory 
rommittees  in  helping  to  plan  school  pro- 
grams Project  directors,  principals  and  teach- 
ers tended  to  agree  that  the  nxiet  slgnlflcant 
impact  was  in  the  areas  of: 

1.  Reading  and  language  development: 

3.  Individualized  Instruction: 
3    The  use  of  teacher  aides: 

4.  Local  staff  Involvement  In  program 
planning: 

5.  Staff  development  techniques: 

6.  Advisory  committees; 

7.  Use  of  instructional  specialist: 

8.  Minority  culture  and  history:  and 

9  Pre-school  and  early  childhood  em- 
phasis. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  replica- 
tion of  activities  and  elements  beyond  the 
funded  programs  relates  to  several  variables 
other  than  priority  for  children.  Observations 
during  this  study  as  well  as  personal  Inter- 
views Indicates  that  the  following  (actors 
frequently  influence  whether  and  which  ac- 
tivity will  be  maintained  or  introduced: 

la)  The  cost  or  resource  necessary  to  im- 
plement activity 

(b)  The  degree  of  community  and/or  staff 
pressure. 

(c)  The  ability  of  district  to  obtain  addi- 
tional funding. 

Id)  Flexibility  and  willingness  of  district 
staff  to  alter  practices  and  procedures. 

There  were  six  types  of  schools  included  In 
eleven  districts  and  one  county  office.  Each 
type  reflected  different  categories  of  projects. 
The  types  of  schools  surveyed  were: 

Type  A  School  (Saturated  School  Proj- 
ect)— A  school  located  in  an  intensive  pov- 
erty impacted  urban  area  which  Is  saturated 
(or  total  program  service.  Such  schools  In- 
clude entire  school  populations  In  compensa- 
tory edticatlon  and  both  regtilar  and  added 
staff  are  involved  In  the  program. 

Type  B  School  i  Single  Grade  Level  Proj- 
ect)— Demonstration  projects  In  reading  and 
mathematics  operate  in  selected  school  dis- 
tricts 1 14)  All  such  programs  are  funded  at 
the  Junior  high  level  exclusively.  It  Is  a  longi- 
tudinal program  beginning  with  the  7th 
grade,  with  students  in  entire  grade  levels 
participating    in    the   project. 

Tjtpe  C  School  (Laboratory  Project) — The 
laboratory  projects  operate  In  schools  in 
which  mtiltlple  grade  levels  are  served.  Se- 
lected children  are  taken  from  regular  class- 
rooms (or  short  periods  of  time  In  order  to 
receive  special  Instruction  In  a  laboratory  or 
"pull-out"  situation.  It  Is  a  common  orga- 
nizational approach  In  compensatory  educa- 
tion. 

Type  D  School  (Non -Federal  Resources 
Project) — A  school  located  outside  the  desig- 
nated target  area  which  has  no  (ederal  (unds 
but  has  altered  aspects  oif  the  school  pro- 
gram. 

Type  E  School  (Llmltad  Federal  Funds  Proj- 
ect I  — A    school    located    outside    the    target 


area  in  which  additional  federal  funda  are 
being  used  (Other  than  compensatory  educa- 
tion (unds)  The  school  program  has  been 
altered  to  some  extent 

Type  F  School  (Program  with  reduced  or 
eliminated  resources) — It  Is  a  school  In  which 
compensatory  education  funds  were  reduced 
or  eliminated  and  speclflc  aspects  of  the 
previous  project  Is  still  In  operation. 

The  types  of  schools  showing  the  greatest 
impact  were  Types  A.  B,  and  F.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  Type  C  schools,  thoee  most 
representative  of  compensatory  education 
programs  In  California,  did  not  reveal  the 
grearest  Impact  on  education  generally.  Both 
schools  with  saturated  services  by  entire 
school  or  grade  levels  illustrated  slgnlflcan'. 
impact.  As  mentioned  earlier,  schools  in 
which  funds  were  reduced  or  eliminated 
tended  to  assume  certain  practices  and  pro- 
cedures. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  school 
sample  surveyed  is  populated  by  low-Income, 
underachieving  children,  many  of  whom  are 
ethnic  minorities.  The  sample  respondents 
did  not.  however,  reflect  a  high  percentage 
of  ethnic  minorities  In  any  one  of  the  cate- 
gories of  respondents. 

Generally,  then,  the  results  of  the  study 
show  a  range  of  Impact  of  compensatory 
education,  depending  upon  sets  of  circum- 
stances. The  program,  while  designed  to  Im- 
prove education  (or  poor  children,  has  had 
a  slgnlflcant  Impact  on  education  of  non- 
poor  middle-class  children. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  results  of  this  studv  suggest  that  com- 
pensatory education  In  California  made  a 
slgnlflcant  Impact  on  regular  education. 
Foremost,  as  a  result  of  Innovative  features 
of  programs  for  the  disadvantaged,  educa- 
tion of  middle  class  children  has  benefited 

The  primary  goal  of  compensatory  educa- 
tion Is  to  close  the  achievement  gap  between 
poor  and  non-poor  children.  Historically, 
children  from  poverty  families  achieve  at  a 
rate  of  .7  months  per  month  of  Instruction 
The  evaluation  findings  in  California  in- 
dicate that  on  the  average,  participants  In 
compensatory  education  are  making  month 
per  month  gains  as  Is  the  pattern  In  middle- 
class  schools.  Even  at  an  equitable  rate  of 
achievement  between  the  two  socioeconomic 
groups,  lower-class  children  remain  below 
district  norms.  l>ecause  they  began  behind 
their  counterparts  who  are  not  poor 

This  fact,  couoled  with  the  replication  of 
compensatory  education  concepts  and  prac- 
tices outside  the  target  schools,  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  compensatory  education  has 
had  a  greater  impact  on  regular  education 
than  on  the  disadvantaged.  Moreover,  this 
conclusion  is  further  supported  by  the  use  of 
regular  district  resources  for  Initiation  of  ac- 
tivities such  as  individualized  Instruction, 
teacher  aides,  reading  specialists,  advisory 
committees,  multi-cultural  instructional  ma- 
terials, new  equipment  and  teaching  aids, 
and  release  time  for  Inservlce  education.  For 
disadvantaged  children,  such  interventions 
are  added  with  special  federal  or  state  re- 
sources. 

The  process  of  Involving  parents,  teachers 
a^^d  administrators  In  program  planning  es- 
tabllabad  a  trend  In  education.  This  emerg- 
ing practice  of  loeallaed  partldpaUon  by 
client  and  practitioner  has  been  aided  by 
both  the  advocates  for  local  control  as  well 
a-i  educators,  especially  teachers  who  want 
a  voice  In  the  decision-making.  The  institu- 
tion of  advisory  conunlttees  and  school  pro- 
gram task  forces  outside  of  compensatory 
education  supports  the  assertion  that  com- 
pensatory education  Is  a  leading  Innovation 
in  the  education  arena. 

Another  area  of  slgnlflcant  Impact  Is  the 
employment  of  a  variety  of  specialized  per- 
sonnel In  non-target  area  school  or  In  other 
specially-funded  projects.  It  is  coi-cluded, 
therefore,  that  a  major  contrlbuUon  of  coro- 
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pensatory  education  is  in  the  fresh  nexus  of 
sfhool  staff; 

Professional 

Instructional  specialist  (reading  and  math- 
ematics). 
Multi-media  specialist 
Home  s"hool  coordinator. 

Paraprofeasional 

Teacher  Aide. 

Community  Aide. 

Counselor  Aide. 

Health  Aide. 

Tutors. 

Such  individuals,  by  a  variation  of  titles, 
have  found  their  way  into  the  mainstream  of 
American  education. 

This  study  suggests  that  compensatory 
education's  greatest  impact  In  the  area  of 
instruction  Is  In  the  impetus  given  to  Individ- 
ualized Instruction.  Dlag^noslng  and  prescrib- 
ing for  needs  and  strengths  was  not  hereto- 
fore a  systematic  part  of  the  educational 
program. 

rhe  final  conclusions  relate  to  trends  which 
have  l)een  established  by  compensatory  ed- 
ucation endeavors.  One  is  the  emphasis  on 
early  childhood  education:  pre-school  and 
primary  levels.  The  thrust  of  Headstart  led 
to  a  new  focus  on  kindergarten  and  the  first 
three  grades.  In  terms  of  currlcular,  teaching 
methodology,  parent  participation  evalua- 
tion 

The  data  suggests  also  a  recognition  of  the 
value  of  children's  native  language.  This 
recognition  and  current  social  pressure  had 
generated  programs  of  bilingual  Instruction 
(or  children  whose  native  language  Is  one 
other  than  English.  The  bilingual  education 
programs  are  broader  in  scope  than  mere 
language,  but  include  a  focus  on  culture  and 
coupled  uith  ethnic  Identity  movements  have 
given  rise  to  Increased  appreciation  for  cul- 
tural diversity  and  Individual  differences 
The  present  study  supports  the  finding  o( 
impact  In  the  area  of  individual  differences 
and  perceptional  attitudes  toward  children 
c'asslfied  as  "different".  The  results  support 
the  conclusion  that  this  area  of  personaliz- 
ing education  has  made  a  substantial  Im- 
print In  the  regular  program  of  Instruction. 

In  recent  years,  a  great  deal  of  dialogue  oc- 
curred about  the  need  for  a  systematic  ap- 
proach to  education.  Without  using  the  term 
for  all  of  compensatory  education.  In  Cali- 
fornia a  systematic  plan  has  evolved.  Re- 
sults of  the  study  showed  an  Impact  on 
education  In  terms  of  planning,  evaluating 
and  modifying  programs.  The  following  per- 
haps best  Illustrates  the  cycling  and  re- 
cycling process:  Program  planning — Imple- 
mentation—Eval  uatlon — Modification  of 
Program — and  so  on. 

Compensatory  education  offered  the  oppor- 
tunity to  test  hypothesis,  to  explore  and  ex- 
periment. It  came  into  focus  when  the 
protest  against  education  was  emerging.  The 
program  was  on  the  cutting  edge  of  issues  in 
this  post-Sputnik  era,  A  review  of  its  con- 
tributions to  education  Is  Indeed  appropriate 
»«  compensatory  education  stands  as  a  poten- 
tial (or  general  aid  to  all  children.  To  capi- 
talize upon  Its  assets  will  perhaps  help  not 
only  to  salvage  the  limping  program,  but 
more  Importantly  will  aid  the  torturous 
process  of  updating  regular  education. 

A  historical  analysis  indicates  that  com- 
pensatory education  antennaes  have  veered 
In  four  directions:  they  Initiated  trends,  they 
served  as  models,  they  changed  perceptions, 
and  they  highlighted  Institutional  needs  and 
weaknesses 

Many  of  the  emerging  trends  are  reflection 
cf  pedagologtcal  dialogue  of  earlier  eras,  and 
represent  reaffirmation  of  other  trends 
ascribed  to  compensatory  education  pro- 
Sranis  in  this  re.search,  which  Include: 

Multiple  approaches  to  reading  and  math- 
ematics using  audio-visual  aids. 


Using  relevant  Instructional  materials  re- 
flecting multlsoclal  society. 

Involving  Industry  in  teaching  currlcular 
development. 

Needs  assessment. 

Performance  criteria  (objectives). 

Compensatory  education  has  forged  a  new, 
more  intrinsic,  definition  of  equality  of  edu- 
cational opportunity.  The  new,  albeit,  defi- 
nition Involves  not  only  improving  perform- 
ance of  disadvantaged  children  but  is  func- 
tionally linked  to  breaking  the  cycle  of 
poverty. 

The  program  initiated  and  established 
models  (or  replication  In  teacher  education, 
thereby  challenging  colleges  and  universities 
to  re-assess  their  training  practlcism  and 
develop  more  realistic  programs.  It  also  Is 
credited  with  developing  evaluation  models 
which  transcend  programs  for  the  poor:  and 
(ocuses  on  performance  accountability  and 
modification  of  program  based  upon  objec- 
tive data.  The  patterns  of  utilizing  teacher 
aides  and  other  para-professionals  illustrated 
multiple  methods  of  providing  additional 
services  to  each  child. 

The  belief  that  parents  generally  are  con- 
cerned about  their  children's  education  and 
have  a  right  to  be  Involved  In  decisions  which 
Influence  their  destiny,  created  new  and  vi- 
able roles  for  parents  of  the  poor.  Removing 
stereotypes  regarding  the  abilities  of  disad- 
vantaged children  and  their  families  has 
served  to  change  perceptions  and  expecta- 
tions. 

The  program,  broadly  defined,  changed 
power  relationships  with  the  schools  and 
community.  It  aided  the  school  In  more  ac- 
curately reflecting  the  society  and  gives  rec- 
ognition to  the  dignity  and  value  of  the  con- 
tribution of  all  citizens.  In  essence,  compen- 
satory education  pointed  up  the  strength  and 
weakness  of  the  school  and  challenged  other 
social  institutions  to  relate  to  the  needs  of 
their  clients.  This  research  oplnionates  that 
these  claims  which  rest  with  an  Infantile 
program  can  only  be  Interpreted  as  a  meager 
beginning  toward  the  immense  Journey  of 
transformation  and  reformation  of  public 
education. 


REPRESENTATIVE  JOE  L.  EVINS  TO 
SERVE  AS  CHAIRMAN  OP  SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 
OF  HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  COM- 
MITTEE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee I  Mr.  Pulton)  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently,  it  was  announced  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  our  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  Mr.  Mahon,  that 
our  colleague  and  the  dean  of  the  Ten- 
nessee delegation.  Congressman  Joe  L. 
EviNS,  will  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Works  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee. 

This  is  a  tremendous  responsibility  and 
undertaking.  Mr.  Evins  is  certainly  equiv- 
alent to  the  task.  I  join  with  my  other 
colleagues  in  extending  my  congratula- 
tions to  him  and  I  include  in  the  Record, 
at  this  point,  editorials  from  the  Nash- 
ville Banner  and  the  Nashville  Tennes- 
seean  noting  this  new  responsibility  un- 
dertaken by  Mr.  Evins: 
[Prom  the  Nashville  Banner,  Feb.  12,  1971] 

CONGRATtn,ATIOK8,    JoE    EviNS 

C:k>mmlttee  responsibilities  constitute  an 
Important  part  of  a  Congressman's  work — 
assigned  on  merit  indeed  where  the  steward- 
ship is  treated  In  the  spirit  of  the  trust  It 


conveys.  And  on  that  basis  of  merit  those 
who  know  him  applaud  the  choice  of  Rep, 
Joe  L.  Evins  for  chairmanship  of  the  Hotise 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Works  Approi»la- 
tlons. 

He  long  has  been  a  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  a  key  agency  in  the 
vital  business  of  screening  governmental 
expenditures:  a  powerful  body  Indeed,  and 
the  subcommittee  a  unit  far  from  subordi- 
nate in  the  efficient  handling  of  that  re- 
sjKjnslblllty. 

Representative  Evlns  has  been  a  hard- 
working Congressman  In  behalf  of  his 
Fourth  District  constituency — and  absorbed 
no  less  in  the  long-range  Interests  dt  his 
state  and  nation.  In  party  identification  a 
staunch  Democrat,  his  concept  of  duty  and 
service  is  not  limited  by  any  partisan 
boundary. 

He  has  earned  the  committee  post  as- 
signed— and  It  is  a  responsibility  in  good 
hands.  It  reflects  honor  on  the  state,  and 
Tennessee  extends  congratulations, 

[From  the  Nashville  Tennessean, 

Feb,  12,  19711 

Mr.  Evins  Good  Man  for  Job 

Rep.  Joe  L.  Evlns  of  Tennessee's  Fourth 
District  has  been  named  chairman  of  the 
House  sul>committee  on  public  works,  suc- 
ceeding the  late  Rep.  Mike  Kirwan,  D-Ohlo. 

Mr.  Evins  was  appointed  to  the  chairman- 
ship, at  his  own  request,  by  Rep.  George  H. 
Mahon,  D-Texas,  chairman  of  the  ftill  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  Mr.  Evlns  had  been 
8  member  of  the  subcommittee  since  It  was 
formed  in  1955.  and  thus  had  seniority.  But 
it  appears  that  his  keen  Interest  In  public 
works  appropriations  and  bis  skill  in  fi- 
nances played  an  important  role  in  his 
selection  as  chairman 

As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee,  Mr. 
Evlns  has  been  of  tremendous  influence  in 
looking  out  after  the  interests  of  TVA,  the 
AEC,  the  U.S.  Engineers,  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Commission  and 
other  agencies  of  Importance  to  the  mid- 
South. 

As  chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Evlns 
win  be  in  even  stronger  position  to  see  that 
public  works  projects  vital  to  the  economic 
development  of  this  region  will  get  equal 
consideration  with  those  of  other  regions 
of  the  nation. 

While  It  is  true  that  a  congressman,  espe- 
cially the  chairman  of  a  strong  subcom- 
mittee, should  not  adopt  a  provincial  atti- 
tude, this  principle  has  not  always  been 
applied  in  the  past  when  the  voters  of  this 
region  had  no  strong  voice  in  appropria- 
tions. 

Mr,  Evlns  can  be  expected  to  treat  all  sec- 
tions of  the  countrj'  alike — and  that  Is  the 
reason  the  people  of  this  state  and  region 
should  be  happy  and  proud  to  have  him 
heading  the  public  works  subcommittee. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence V.  as  granted  to : 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  BoGGS^  for  Monday,  February  22, 
and  Tuesday,  February  23,  on  account  of 
a  death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  Latta  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  PoRD^  for  today  and  the  balance 
of  the  week  on  account  of  a  death  in 
the  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 
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(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Du  PoMT)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  thetr  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter :  > 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  ScBELurs,  for  60  minutes,  on  March 
1. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

I  The  foUowmg  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wacconhtr  > ,  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs.  Grasso,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  OoNZALEZ,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Reuss.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Perkins,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  DoRN.  for  60  minutes,  on  March  3. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  mnarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Oksalo  R.  Foro  to  extend  his  re- 
marks following  the  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Du  Pont)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Lsirr. 

Mr.  BLACXBUHir. 

Mr  HiLLis. 

Mr.  Brotzmah. 

Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  SXBILIXTS. 

Mr.  LnJAiv. 

Mr.  Haxvxy. 

Mr.  ScHnrra. 

Mr.  McCloskit  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  ScHwntGXL  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  McEwxH. 

Mr.  McClory  In  two  Instances. 

<The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wagconnir)  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter  > 

Mr.  WttLIAM  D.  PORD. 

Mr.  Stuckiy  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Burton. 

Mr.  BxGiCH. 

Mr.  Qurrat  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  SxsK. 

Mr.  DiNCELL. 

Mr.  Jaicxs  V.  Stanton  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Sncxs  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Baring  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Clat  In  six  Instances. 

Mr.  Rakick  In  four  Instances. 

BfCr.  Evnrs  of  Tennessee  In  six  instances. 

Mr.  Stokes  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Oonzalez  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  PuQUA  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Kastxniczizr  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Patten  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  PouHTAnr. 

Mr.  Klucztnski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rosxnthal  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  Fascell. 

Mr.  IcHORD  in  two  Instances. 

Mr  O'Neill  of  Mnssacha-^etts  in  three 
instances 

Mr.  Ryan  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Anosbson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Nxszz  in  three  instances. 


SEINATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

3  670.  An  act  to  authorize  further  ad- 
justments in  the  amount  of  silver  certifi- 
cates outstanding,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  RUNNELS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  7  minutes  pjn.)  the 
House  adjourned  imtU  tomorrow  Tues- 
day, Febr\iary  23. 1971.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECU'nVE  COMMUNICA-nONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

3(X)  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  repwrt  of  the 
Feder*l  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  for  the 
1970  crop  year,  pursuant  to  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Act:  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

301.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  report  for  the 
month  of  December  1970.  on  the  operation  of 
section  501  of  the  Second  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations Act,  1970.  establishing  a  limita- 
tion on  budget  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1971:  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations 

302.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  report  that  the 
appropriation  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion for  "Compensation  and  pensions'*  for  fis- 
cal year  1971,  has  been  apportioned  on  a 
basis  which  Indicates  the  necessity  for  a 
supplemental  estimate  of  appropriation, 
pursuant  to  31  U  S.C  666:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

303.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  report  that  the 
appropriation  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion for  "Readjustment  benefits"  for  fiscal 
year  1971.  has  been  apportioned  on  a  basis 
which  Indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supple - 
mental  estimate  of  appropriation,  pursuant 
to  31  U.S.C  Mi:  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

304.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  reports  of  the  number 
of  officers  on  duty  with  Headquarters,  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  and  detailed  to  the 
Army  General  Staff,  on  December  31.  1970. 
pursuant  to  10  U.8  C.  3031  (c) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

305.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  sixth  annual  report 
of  program  actlvlUes  and  (.ccompllshments 
of  the  Office  of  Water  Resources  Research, 
pursuant  to  the  Water  Resources  Research 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

306.  A  letter  from  the  tTnder  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  a  concession  contract 
authorizing  the  continuance  of  the  operation 
of  golf  courses  and  the  provision  of  related 
facilities  and  services  for  the  public  In  the 
Washington,  D.C.  metrolopltan  area,  pur- 
suant to  67  Statutes  271  and  70  Statutes  543: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

307.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
rolgraUon  and  Nationality  Service,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  according 
certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth  prefer- 


ence classification,  pursuant  to  sectloo 
204(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

308.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, transmitting  a  report  for  cal- 
endar year  1970  on  civilian  positions  estab- 
ll.shed  In  NASA  under  5  U.S.C.  3104(a)(8) 
pursuant  to  section  3104(c);  to  the  CJommit- 
tee   on   Post   Office   and  Civil  Service. 

Recxtveo  from  the  Comptkolleb  Genesal 
299.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
of  the  audit  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Curporatlon  for  the  year  ended  June  30.  1970 
pursuant  to  12  U  S.C  1827  (H.  Doc  92-61 1: 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

309.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  need  to  reevaluate  packing  specification'^ 
for  catxlnets,  lockers,  and  wardrobes.  General 
Services  Administration;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

310.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  transmitting  a 
report  and  recommendation  concerning  the 
claim  of  the  Ferris  Corp  against  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  236;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Cleric 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agrlculturt 
H.R  7.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rur&l  Electrlflca- 
tlon  Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  to  provide  an 
additional  source  of  financing  for  the  rural 
telephone  program,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  92-12).  Re- 
ferred the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS :  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H  R.  4690.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  public  debt 
limit  set  forth  In  section  21  of  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No  92-13)  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.    MILLS    (for   himself   and  Mr 
Btrnes  of  Wisconsin)  : 

H  R.    4690.    A    bill    to    increase   the   public 
debt  limit  set  forth  In  section  21  of  the  Sec- 
ond  Liberty   Bond  Act.   and   for  other  pur- 
pajes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   BARING: 

H.R.  4691.  A  bin  to  declare  that  certain 
federally  owned  lands  In  the  State  of  Nevada 
are  held  by  the  United  States  In  trust  for 
Reno-Sparks  Indian  Colony,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R  4692.  A  bill  to  decUre  that  the  United 
States  holds  In  trust  for  the  Reno-Sparks 
Indian  Oolony  certain  lands  In  Washoe  Coun- 
ty, Nev.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  4693.  A  blU  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  as  enacted  by  the  Postal  Be- 
orgmnlmtlon  Act,  to  regulate  the  mailing  of 
advertisements  of.  and  offers  for  the  sale  of, 
merchandise  and  products  manufactured 
outside  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and 
ClvU  Service. 

HJi.  4694.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  exclude  from  gross 
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inoome  allowances  i>ald  xmder  section  5942 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BRASCO  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ad- 
DABBO,  and  Mr.  Wolit)  : 
H.R.  4695.  A  bill  relating  to  the  use  of  the 
Naval    Air   Station,   Brooklyn,   N.T.;    to   the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
H.R.  4696    A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractor's  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  Insurance  beneflt.s 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HR.  4697.  A  bill  to  permit  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
elect  coverage  under  the  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  Insurance  system;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 
HR  4698.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  fiscal 
rear  of  the  United  States  shall  coincide  with 
ihe  calendar  year;  to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
emment  Operations. 

HR.  4699.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  to  provide  that 
the  Congress  may  not  adjotun  sine  die  In 
any  session  of  Congress  or  recess  after  De- 
cember 31  of  each  year  until  all  appropria- 
tion measures  for  the  fiscal  year  concerned 
have  been  considered  and  disposed  of,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By    Mr.    PATMAN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Brooks,  Mr.  Bitrleson  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Archer,   Mr.   Cabell,   Mr.   Casxt   of 
Texas.  Mr.  Coixins  of  Texas,  Mr.  de 
LA  Gabza,  Mr.  DowDT,  Mr.  Eckhardt, 
Mr.     Fisher,     Mr.     Gonzalez,     Mr. 
Kazen,  Mr.  Mahon,  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr. 
PoAGB,     Mr.     Price     of     Texas,     Mr. 
Purcbll,   Mr.    Roberts,    Mr.   Tkague 
of  Texas,   Mr.   White,   Mr.   Wright, 
and  Mr.  Toxtnc  of  Texas)  : 
H.R.  4700.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  coinage 
of  SO-cent  pieces  to  commemorate  the  life 
of  the  Honorable  Sam  Rayburn  and  to  assist 
m  the  support  of  the  Sam  Rayburn  Library; 
lo  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By   Mr.    ROBERTS    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Abourezk.   Mr.    Aspinaix,    Mr.    Bab- 
iNo,  Mr.  Bxvnx,  Mr.  Blamton,  Mr. 
Boccs,   Mr.   BoLLlNC,  Mr.   Brademas, 
Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Dorn,  Mr.  DtrwcAN, 
Mr.  EoMONDSON,  Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam D.  Ford,  Mr.  Praeer,  Mr.  Ful- 
ton of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Oarmate, 
Mr.   Halet.  Mrs.  EIansen  of  Wash- 
ington. Mr.   Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr. 
Hathawat,  Mr.  Hats,  Mrs.  Hicks  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Holitizld)  : 
Hii.  4701.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  coinage 
of  SO-cent  pieces  to  commemorate  the  life 
of   the    Honorable    Sam    Rayburn    and    to 
assist  In  the  support  of  the  Sam  Rayburn 
Library;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By   Mr.   ROBERTS    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Hunoatx,  Mr.  JOHNBOir  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,  Mr.   Johnson  of   CalUornla, 
Mr.    Landrum,    Mr.    McMillan,    Mr. 
Matstjnaoa,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Miller 
of  California,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Mona- 
OAN,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  O'- 
Hara,   Mr.    Pepper,   Mr.    Rosenthal, 
Mr.  Schwencei.,  Mr.  Sikes,  Mr.  Sisk. 
Mr.  Steed,  and  Mr.  Waggonnbi)  : 
H.R.  4702 :  A  bill  to  authorize  the  coinage 
uf  50-cent  pieces  to  commemorate  the  life  of 
the  Honorable  Sam  Rayburn  and  to  assist  in 
the  support  of  the  Sam  Rayburn  Library;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 
HJI.  4703.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national  land 
use  policy;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

HJi.  4704.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  coop- 
eration between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  States  with  respect  to  environment  reg- 


ulations for  mining  operations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  4706.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BUCHANAN: 
H.R.  4706.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  trmted 
States  Code  to  restore  the  system  of  recom- 
putatlon  of  retired  pay  for  certain  members 
and  former  members  of  the  armed  forces;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  4707.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  disability 
insurance  benefits  thereunder  for  any  Indi- 
vidual who  Is  blind  and  has  at  least  six 
quarters  of  coverage,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas: 
HJI.  4708.  A  bill  to  provide  more  efficient 
and  convenient  passport  services  to  citizens 
of  the  United  States  of  America;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    CELLER    (for    himself,    Mrs. 
Abzuc,  Mr.  Adoabbo,  Mr.  Badiixo,  Mr. 
BiAGGi,    Mr.    Bingham,    Mr.    Brasco, 
Mrs.   Chisholm,   Mr.   Conablr,   Mr. 
Delanet,  Mr.  Dow,  Mr.  Doi-ski,  Mr. 
Groves,  Mr.  Halfern,  Mr.  Hanlsy, 
and  Mr.  Hastings)  : 
H.R.   4709.   A   bUl    to    make   available   to 
certain  organized  trll>es,  bands,  or  groups  of 
Indians    residing    on    Indian    reservations 
established  under  State  law,  certain  benefits, 
care,  or  assistance  for  which  federally  recog- 
nized Indian  tribes  qualify  &b  recipients;  to 
the    Committee    on    Interior    and    Insular 
Affairs. 

By    Mr.    CELLER     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Kemp,  Mr.  King,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Lxnt, 
Mr.   McEwEN,   Mr.   Murpht  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Reid  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr. 
Smith  of   New  York,  Mr.   Schkctr, 
Mr.  Stratton,  and  Mr.  Terbt)  : 
H.R.  4710.  A  bill  to  make  available  to  cer- 
tain organized  tribes,  bands,  or  groups  of 
Indians  residing  on  Indian  reservations  es- 
tablished under  State  law,  certain  benefits, 
care,  or  assistance  for  which  federally  rec- 
ognized Indian  tribes  qualify  as  recipients; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 
H.R.  4711.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  head  of 
household  benefits  to  all  unremarried  widows 
and  widowers  and  to  all  Individuals  who  have 
attained  age  35  and  who  have  never  been 
married  or  who  have  been  separated  or  dl- 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas: 
H.R.  4712.  A  blU  to  amend  the  United  Na- 
tions Participation  Act  of  1945  to  prevent 
the  imposition  thereunder  of  any  prohibi- 
tion on  the  Importation  into  the  United 
States  of  any  metal-bearing  ore  from  any 
free  world  country  for  so  !ong  as  the  Im- 
portation of  like  ore  from  any  Communist 
country  is  not  prohibited  by  law;  to  the  <3k)m- 
mlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  COLMEB  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Smith  of  California,  and  Mr.  Sisk)  : 
H.R.  4713.  A  bill  to  amend  section  136  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
to  correct  an  omission  In  existing  law  with 
respect  to  the  entitlement  of  committees  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  use  of 
certain  currencies;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.R.  4714.   A  bill  to  provide  standby   au- 
thority for  wage  and  salary  control;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  tmd  Currency. 

H.R.  4715.  A  bill  to  provide  standby  au- 
thority for  price  control;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Ctirrency. 

By  Mrs.  DWYER  (for  herself,  Mr.  Reid 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Wtdler.  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey,  Mr.  Powell,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr. 
MiNSHALL,  Mr.  Mokse,  Mr.  Halpxrn, 


Mr.     Stafford,     Mr.     Duncan,     Mr. 
Conte,  Mrs.  HxcKLER  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  McKiNNEY,  Mr.  Forsythe, 
Mr.    Fulton    of    Pennsylvania,    Mr. 
Sandman,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Robi- 
soN  of  New  York,  Mr.  Satlor,  Mr. 
WmNALL,  and  Mr.  O'Konski)  : 
H.R.  4716.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs  In  the  Executive  Office  of 
the   President   and   a   Consumer   Protection 
Agency  in  order  to  secure  within  the  Federal 
Government  effective  protection  and  repre- 
sentation of  the  Interests  of  consumers,  and 
for    other   purposes:    to    the   Committee   on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL; 
H.R.  4717.  A   bill   to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rateii  of 
pay  for  prevailing  rate  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    FASCELL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Casey    of    Texas,    Mr.    Ryan,    Mrs. 
Abzug,  Mr.  Hanna,  Mrs.  Orasso,  Mr. 
Dow,     Mr.      Hathaway,      and     Mr. 
Steele) : 
H.R.  4718.  A  bin  to  require  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  determine  disposal  dates  and 
methods  of  disposing  of  certain  military  ma- 
terial; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By    Mr.    FASCELL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Casey    of    Texas.    Mr.    Ryan,    Mrs. 
Abzuc,  Mr.  Hanna,  Mrs.  Grasso,  Mr. 
Dow,    Mr.    Hathaway,    Mr.    Steele, 
Mr.    Pike,    Mr.    Frenzzl,    and    Mr. 
Hoeton) : 
H.R.  4719.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  discharge 
into  any  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States  or  Into  International  waters  of  any 
military  material  or  other  refuse  without  a 
certification  by   the  Environmental   Protec- 
tion  Agency   approving  such   discharge;    to 
the    Committee    on    Merchant    Marine    and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD: 
H.R.  4720.  A  bin  to  adjust  the  pay  of  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government,  and  for 
other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee 
H.R.  4721.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  blood 
donations  shall  be  considered  as  charitable 
contributions  deductible  from  gross  income; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Rosenthal,       Mr.       Horton,       Mr. 
Heckler  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Pike, 
Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Btrne  of  Penn- 
sylvania,   Mr.    Rodney    of    Pennsyl- 
vania,   Mr.    AspiN,    Mr.    Dow,    Mr 
Hastings.  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  Mr. 
Nedzi,  and  Mr.  Mossi  : 
H.R.  4722.  A  bill   to  require  maUlng  list 
brokers    to    register    with    the    Postmaster 
General,  and  suppliers  and  buyers  of  mailing 
lists  to  furnish  Information  to  the  Postmaster 
General  with  respect  to  their  identity  and 
transactions  involving  the  sale  or  exchange 
of  mailing  lists,  to  provide  for  the  removal 
of  names  from  mailing  lists,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  GARMATZ: 
HJt.  4723.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  dumping 
of  material  in  the  oceans,  coastal,  and  other 
waters  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  GARMATZ  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Pelly) : 
HJt.  4724.  A  bill  to  authorize  apprc^rla- 
tlons  for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce:  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  GONZ.\LEZ : 
H.R.  4725.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  recomputatlon  of 
retired  pay  of  certain  members  and  former 
members  of  the  armed  forces;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
HJI.  4726.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  18,  United 
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StAtes  Code,  to  prohibit  tbe  establishment 
of  emergency  detention  camps  and  to  pro- 
vide that  Qo  citizen  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  committed  for  detention  or  im- 
prisonment In  any  facility  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment except  In  conformity  with  the  pro- 
visions of  tide  18;  CO  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4727.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  Indi- 
vidual who  has  a  service-connected  disability 
Incurred  or  aggravated  while  on  active  duty 
In  a  combat  zone  and  rated  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  at  50  percent  or  higher,  or 
who  dies  as  a  result  of  disease  or  injury  In- 
curred or  aggravated  while  on  such  duty. 
;ihall  be  considered  to  be  fully  insured,  and 
to  be  Insured  for  disability  benefits,  under 
the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  Insur- 
ance systent;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 

HJl.  4728  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
AvlaUon  Act  of  1968  to  authorize  reduced 
rate  transportation  for  elderly  people  on  a 
space-available  basis;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  hAbxRT  (for  hlmawlf  and  Mr. 
AaxNOS)    (by  request)  : 

HJl.  4729.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2107  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  addi- 
tional Reserve  Officers"  Training  Corps  schol- 
arships for  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ICHOBD: 

H.R.  4730.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  coverage 
status  under  the  old-age,  survivors  and  dis- 
ability Insurance  program  of  certain  service 
performed  after  1950  and  before  1969  by  the 
auto  license  agents  of  the  Department  of 
Motor  Vehicles  of  the  State  of  Missouri;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 

H.R.  4731.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton 
Act  to  preserve  competition  among  corpora- 
tions engaged  In  the  production  of  oil.  coal 
and  uranium:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr   LENNON: 

HJl  4732.  A  bill  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 
pay  tor  prevailing  rate  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  LENT: 

H.R.  4733.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fur  Seal 
Act  of  10M  by  prohibiting  the  clubbing  of 
seals  after  July  1.  1972.  the  taking  of  seal 
pups,  and  the  taking  of  female  seals  on  the 
Prlbllof  Islands  or  any  other  land  and  water 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Sir.  LUJAN: 

H.R  4734  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10  and 
37  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide  that 
members  of  the  armed  forces  captured  by 
hostile  forces  may  accumulate  leave  without 
limitation  during  the  period  of  their  capture 
and  receive  payment  for  such  leave,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  4735.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 9.  196fi,  to  authorize  longer  term  leases 
of  land  In  the  Pueblo  of  Nambe;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  4736.  A  bill  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  in  trust  for  the  Pueblo  of  Cochlti 
approzlmAtely  3.308  acres  of  land;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Ins\ilar  Affairs. 

H.R.  4737.  A  bill  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  In  trust  for  the  Pueblo  of  Santa 
Ana  certain  public  aomaln  lands:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  4738.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  granting  l*nd  to  the  city  of  Albu- 
querque for  public  purposes,"  approved  June 
9.  1906;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  4739.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 


Indian  hospital  ftellltles  available  to  non- 
Indians  under  certain  conditions:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  McFALL: 

H.R.  4740.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R  4741  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
estate  tax  treatment  of  community  property 
Interests  in  employees'  trusts  and  retirement 
annuity  contracts:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL: 

H  R  4742  A  bill  to  designate  Route  74  of 
the  National  System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highways  In  the  State  of  Illinois  as  the 
Everett  McKlnley  Dlrksen  Highway:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 

H.R.  4743.  A   bill   to   authorize   appropria- 
tions for  activities  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio: 

H.R.  4744.  A  bill  to  authorize  funds  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1965,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By    Mr.    NICHOLS: 

H.R.  4745.  A  bill  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 
pay  for  prevailing  rare  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr    Q-KONSKI: 

H.R.  4746.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936.  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide an  additional  source  of  financing  for  the 
rural  telephone  program,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  4747.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  compensate  holders  of  class 
A  retailers'  licenses  Issued  under  the  District 
of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act 
who  return  such  licenses  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  cancellation;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr    PERKINS: 

H.R.  4748.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  all  benefits 
thereunder  by  20  percent,  and  to  provide  that 
full  benefits  (when  based  on  attainment  of 
retirement  age)  will  be  payable  to  both  men 
or  women  at  age  60:  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROOERS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Kraos.  Mr.  Cartkb.  and  Mr.  Hast- 
ings) : 

HR.  4749.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide  for  a 
current  listing  of  each  drug  manufactured, 
prepared,  propagated,  compounded,  or  proc- 
essed by  a  registrant  under  that  act.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr  SCHIOTZ : 

H  R.  4750  A  bill  to  establish  the  Rancho 
Ouajome  National  Historic  Site  In  the  State 
of  California:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr    SCHWENGEL: 

H.R.  4751  A  bill  to  equalize  civil  service 
retirement  annuities,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr   3HRIVER: 

HR  4752  A  bill  to  amend  section  103  of 
'he  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase 
the  .small  issue  exemption  from  the  Industrial 
development  bond  provision  from  $5  million 
to  $10  million:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr   STEIGER  of  Arizona 

HR.  4753.  A  bUI  to  authorize  the  partition 
of  the  surface  rights  of  the  HopI  and  Navajo 
Indian  Tribes  In  undivided  trust  lands,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


H.R.  4754.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  partition 
of  the  1934  Navajo  Reservation  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr   STEIGER  of  Wisconsin . 

H  R.  4755.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  personal 
Income  tax  exemptions  to  $800  for  1974,  to 
«900  for  1975,  and  to  $1,000  for  1976  and  sub- 
sequent years;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 

H  R.  4756.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  no  reduc- 
tion shall  be  made  In  old-age  Insurance 
benefit  amounts  to  which  a  woman  is  en- 
titled If  she  has  120  quarters  of  coverage;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  TALCOTT: 

H.R.  4757.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  employers  for  the  ex- 
penses of  providing  job  training  program*; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4758.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  no  reduc- 
tion shall  be  made  in  old-age  Insurance 
benefit  amounts  to  which  a  woman  Is  en- 
titled if  she  has  120  quarters  of  coverage;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas ; 

H.R.  4769.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  may  furnish 
medical  services  for  nonservlce-connected 
disability  to  any  war  veteran  who  has  a 
total  disability  resulting  from  a  service-con- 
nected disability;  to  the  Conomlttee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By    Mr.    TEAGUE    of    Texas    (by   re- 
quest) : 

H  R  4760.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  disabil- 
ity compensation  payable  for  Injury  or  dis- 
ease incurred  in  or  aggravated  by  peacetime 
service;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H  R.  4761.  A  bin  to  amend  Utle  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Increase  the  rates  of 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensation  and 
death  compensation  payable  to  certain  par- 
ents of  veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans Affairs. 

H  R.  4762.  A  Mil  to  amend  secUon  5055  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  In  order  to  ex- 
tend the  authority  of  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs  to  establish  and  carry  out 
a  program  of  exchange  of  medical  Informa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  AX- 
lairs. 

By  Mr.  TIERNAN : 

HR  4763.  A  bill  to  make  rules  respecting 
military  hostilities  in  the  absence  of  a  dec- 
laration of  war;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr   WATTS: 

HM.  4764.   A    bill   to   amend   certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act;    to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr   WIGGINS: 

H  R  4765.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  .isslgn- 
ment  of  a  member  of  an  armed  force  to 
combet  area  duty  If  the  father  or  a  brother 
ur  sister  of  such  member  dies.  Is  In  missing 
statiu.  or  Is  totally  disabled  as  a  result  of 
service  In  the  Armed  Forces  In  Vietnam;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

H  R  4766.  A  bill  to  designate  the  stadium 
constructed  In  the  District  of  Columbia  un- 
der authority  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
SUdlum  Act  of  1957  a.s  the  "Dwlght  D  Elsen- 
hower Memorial  Stadium":  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

HR.  4767.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tarv  of  the  Interior  to  establish  the  Richard 
M.  Nixon  National  Historic  Site  In  the  SUte 
of  Callfomia.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  4768.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of   Transportation    to   prescribe   regulations 
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governing  the  humane  treatment  of  animals 
transported  In  air  commerce;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
HR.  4769.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  and  the  civil  service  retirement  law  with 
respect  to  the  tenure  and  retirement  of  ref- 
erees In  bankruptcy;  to  the  Committee  on 
me  Judiciary. 

HR.  4770.  A  bill  to  regulate  and  foster 
commerce  among  the  States  by  providing  a 
system  for  the  taxation  of  interstate  com- 
nierce;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.b!  4771 .  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Commission  on  Revision  of  the  Antitrust 
uws  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  4772.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  dissemlna- 
Uan  through  interstate  commerce  or  the 
mails  of  material  harmful  to  persons  under 
the  age  of  18  years,  and  to  restrict  the  ex- 
hibition of  movies  or  other  presentations 
harmful  to  such  persons;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  4773.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utle  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  change  the  age  and  service 
requirements  with  respect  to  the  retirement 
of  justices  and  Judges  of  the  United  Statee; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  4774.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 11.  1903.  commonly  known  as  the  Ex- 
pediting Act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    WIGGINS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Hanna,  Mr.  HosMER,  Mr.  MoClosket, 
Mr.  RoussELOT,  and  Mr.  ScHiOTz) : 
HR.  4775.  A  blU   to   provide   for   the   U.S. 
District   Court   for   the   Central  District  of 
California  to  hold  court  at  Santa  Ana,  Oallf .; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida : 
HR.  4776.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation    to    prescribe    regulations 
requiring  certain  modes  of  public  transpor- 
tation in  Interstate  commerce  to  reserve  some 
seating  capacity  for  passengers  who  do  not 
•moke:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

HR.  4777.  A  bill  to  amend  section  351  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  bene- 
ats  for  veterans  disabled  by  treatment  or 
vocational  rehabilitation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama: 
H.J.  Res.   366.   Joint  '•esolutlon  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution   of  the 
United  States  permltttng  the  right  to  read 
from  the  Holy  Bitle  and  to  offer  nonsectarlan 
prayers  In  the  public  schools  or  other  public 
places  If  participation   therein  Is  not  com- 
pulsory; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 
H.J.  Res.  367.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  declare  1  week  each  Septem- 
ber as  "National  SJS.  Hope  Week";    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL  (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 

NTjNzio,    Mr.    Bell.    Mr.    Bercland. 

Mr.    Blackburn,    Mr.    Boland.    Mr. 

Dent,    Mr.    Eckhardt,    Mr.    Karth, 

Mr.  McICat,  Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Steele,  and  Mr.  Stubblefielo)  : 

H.J.  Res.  368.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 

a  Joint  Committee  on  the  EInvlronment;  to 

the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
HJ.  Res.  369.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MELCHER : 
H.J.  Res.  370.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  appropriation  of  funds  to  assist  school 
districts  adjoining  or  In  the  proximity  of 
Indian  reservations,  to  construct  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  and  to  provide  proper 
housing  and  educational  opportunities  for 
Indian  cbUdren  attencUng  these  public 
schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
HJ.  Res.  371.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 


the  President  to  designate  the  period  begin- 
ning March  21,  1971,  as  "National  Week  of 
Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War/Missing  In  Ac- 
tion";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WIGGINS: 
H.J.  Res.  372.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  period  April  19 
through  April  24,  1971,  as  "School  Bus  Safety 
Week":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.J.  Res.  373.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating  the  week  of  May   16,   1971,  through 
May  22,  1971,  as  "D  for  Decency  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  374.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  to  provide  for  representation 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  In  the  House  of 
Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.   BLANTON    (for   himself.    Mr. 

Belcher,  Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania, 

Mr.   Mazzoli,   Mr.   McCormack,  Mr. 

RousH.  and  Mr.  Rotbal)  : 

H.   Con.   Res.    175.    Concurrent   resolution 

calling  for  the  hiunane  treatment  and  release 

of  American  prisoners  of  war  held  by  North 

Vietnam  and  the  National  Liberation  Front; 

to  the  Committee  on  P^.eign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    FASCELL    (for    himscif,    Mr. 
Casey    of    Texas,    Mr.    Ryan,    Mrs. 
Abzuc,  Mr.  Hanna,  Mrs.  Grasso,  Mr. 
Dow,    Mr.    Hathaway,    Mr.    Steele, 
Mr.    PntE,    Mr.    Phenzel,    and    Mr. 
Horton) : 
H.    Con.   Res.    176.    Concurrent   resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  pollution  of  waters  all  over  the 
world  and  the  necessity  for  coordinated  In- 
ternational action  to  prevent  such  pollution; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  C6r- 
DOVA.  Mr.  Shifu;y,  Mr.  Aspin,  Mrs. 
ABZxrc,  Mr.  O'Konbki,  Mr.  Hastings, 
Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Por- 
SYTHE,  Mr.  Reh)  of  New  York,  Mrs. 
Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Mc- 
Cormack, and  Mr.  Flowers)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  177.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  in  opposition 
to  the  closing  of  Public  Health  Service  hos- 
pitals and  clinics;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Permsylvania: 
H.  Con.  Res.  178.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  U.S. 
Route  219  should  be  designated  as  part  of 
the  Interstate  System;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.  Con.  Res.  179.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
curb  Ulegal  production  and  lUegal  Interna- 
tional   traffic    in    narcotics    and    dangerous 
drugs;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
H.  Con.  Res.  180.  Concurrent  resolution  for 
the  control  of  international  drug  traffic;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BROTZMAN : 
H.  Res.  241.  Resolution  amending  the  Rtiles 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  expedite 
the    enactment    of    general     appropriation 
measures,  to  faclUtate  the  making  of  appro- 
priations for  subsequent  fiscal  years,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  KLUCZ-YNSKI: 
H.  Res.   242.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  be  known  as  the  "Committee 
on  the  House  Restaurant";  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Callfomia: 
H.  Res.  243.  Resolution  to   authorize  the 
Committee  on   Science  and  Astronautics  to 
conduct  studies  and  Investigations  and  make 
Inquiries  with  respect  to  aeronautical   and 
other   scientific   research    and   development 
and  outer  space:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL : 
H.  Res.  244.  ResoluUon  to  abolish  the  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  and  enlarge  the 
JurlsdlcUon  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcl  • 
ary;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

24.  By  Mr.  BRASCO:  Memorial  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  New  York  memorial- 
izing the  Congress  to  use  all  means  to  per- 
suarle  the  Soviet  Union  to  change  Its  oppres- 
sive policies  toward  Soviet  Jewry;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

25.  By  Mr.  LENT:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  form 
of  a  concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  to  use  all  means  to  persuade  the 
Soviet  Union  to  change  its  oppressive  policies 
toward  Soviet  Jewry;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

26.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  relative  to  amend- 
ing the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
allow  Bible  verses  and  prayer  In  public 
schools;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  jirivate 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
H.R.  4778.   A   bill   for   the   relief  of   Sister 
Gldltta   Coccla;    to  the   Committee   on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOW: 

H.R.   4779.   A   bin   for   the   relief  of  Nina 

Daniels;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4780.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Keoklls 

Alklviades   Melmarls;    to   the   Committee   on 

the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ESCH: 

H.R.  4781.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Sahera 
Saka,   Wahldonah   Saka,   and   Wajma   Saka; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 

H.R.  4782.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Pletro 
Blnaggla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4783.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore. 
Glovanna,  and  Mary  Lou  Calandra;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4784.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Ro- 
sarla  A.  Cappadona  and  daughter,  Graziella 
Cappadona;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4785.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  GuUeppo 
Castellano;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  4786.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
David;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJS.  4787.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Drag;  to  the  Committtee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  4788.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Antonio 
Ferraluolo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4789.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Bnmo 
Gagllotl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclar>'. 

HJl.  4790.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Lusaper 
Kalenderaglu:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4791.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yasuo 
Kayaba;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4792.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Edna 
Leers;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  4793  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Llbrlzzl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4794.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Onofrio  Mllazzo  and  their  children, 
Angela  and  Antonio;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4795.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Bozena 
and  Irena  Mllewska  (Aka  Oryglelko) ;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4796.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Reuben 
A.  Moreira;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  4797.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Ottavla  Olante;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4798.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Pernice;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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BJt.  4799.  A  bill  for  th«  relief  of  Alflo 
QuAcecl,  bis  wife.  Antonlna.  and  tbetr  minor 
cbUdren;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H.R.  4800.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Rlt* 
Swann;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju<Ucl*r7. 

H.R.  4a01.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  An<lr«a 
Vltrmno:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

nSL.  4803.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Helena 
Wllk.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4803.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Takayxikl 
Toahlda;  to  the  Comjnlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  4804.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joeepb 
Zlppetalll;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr   HELiSTOSKI  (by  request)  : 
H  Jt.  480A.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Qrazlella 
and  Libera  Splnnato;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WIOOINS: 
H.R.  4806.  A  bill  for  the  rehef  of  Roland 
S.  Uyboco,   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Hi    WRIOHT: 
HR  4807    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  David  J 
Powell,  hla  wife  Janet  Powell,  and  their  chil- 
dren Robert  8.  Powell  and  Stuart  S.  Powell: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By    Mr.    YOUNO    of    Florida    (by   re- 
quest) : 
H  R.  4808.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Praoceaco 
Olullaol:  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

31.  The  SPEAKER  presented  petition  of 
Barbara  Grafton.  Windham,  Ohio,  et  al.,  rela- 
tive to  appointments  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE— ^on</a^,  February  22,  1971 


(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  February  17. 1971 ) 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  ELLETn)Kii> . 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  DX>..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

We  shall  pray  today  in  the  words  of 
President  George  Washington's  prayer 
for  his  country. 

Let  us  pray ; 

Almighty  God;  We  make  our  earnest 
prayer  that  Thou  wilt  keep  the  United 
States  in  Thy  holy  protection :  that  Thou 
wilt  incline  the  hearts  of  the  citizens  to 
cultivate  a  spirit  of  subordination  and 
obedience  to  government;  and  entertain 
a  brotherly  affection  and  love  for  one  an- 
other and  for  their  fellow  citizens  of  the 
United  States  at  large.  And  finally  that 
Thou  wilt  most  graciously  be  pleased  to 
dispose  us  all  to  do  justice,  to  love  mercy 
and  to  demean  ourselves  with  that  char- 
ity, humility,  and  pacific  temper  of  mind 
which  were  the  characteristics  of  the  Di- 
vine Author  of  our  blessed  religion,  and 
without  a  humble  imitation  of  whose  ex- 
ample in  these  things  we  can  never  hope 
to  be  a  happy  nation.  Grant  our  sup- 
plication, we  beseech  Thee,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  Amen. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION— MESSAGE 

FROM   THE    PRESIDENT    'H.    DOC. 
NO.  50  > 

The  PRESIDEirr  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  follow  uig  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Nearly  a  year  ago.  in  miy  first  special 
message  on  higher  education.  I  asked  the 
Congress  to  Join  me  in  expanding  higher 
education  opportunities  across  the  na- 
tion. First.  I  proposed  to  reform  and  in- 
crease aid  to  students.  Second.  I  proposed 
a  National  Foundation  for  Higher  Edu- 
cation designed  to  reform  and  strengthen 
post  secondary  education. 

Neither  house  of  Congress  acted  on 
these  proposals.  Now  the  time  for  action 


is  growUig  short.  Existing  legislative  au- 
thority for  the  basic  Federal  higher  edu- 
cation programs  expires  at  the  end  of 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

1971  can  be  a  year  of  national  debate 
on  the  goals  and  potentials  of  our  sys- 
tem of  higher  education.  It  can  be  a  time 
of  opportunity  to  discover  new  concepts 
of  mission  and  purpose,  which  are  re- 
sponsive to  the  diverse  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple of  our  country.  I  tiierefore  again  urge 
the  Congress  to  join  with  me  in  expand- 
ing opportuniticii  in  two  major  ways: 

To  help  equalize  iruiividual  opportuni- 
ties for  higher  education,  1  am  proposina 
the  Higher  Education  Opportunity  Act 
of  1971. 

To  broaden  opjnrtwiities  through  re- 
newal, reform  and  innovation  in  higher 
education.  I  am  proposing  a  separate  act 
establishing  the  National  Foundation  for 
Higher  Education. 

SqVALIZINO  INOr/IDUAI.  OPPCiBTDNmXS  roR 
HICHn     COUCATION 

At  the  present  time,  a  young  person 
whose  family  earns  more  than  $15,000  a 
year  is  almost  five  times  more  likely  to 
attend  college  than  a  young  person  whose 
family  earns  less  than  $3,000. 

At  the  present  time.  Federal  student 
assistance  programs  do  not  always  reach 
those  who  need  them  most. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  just  not 
enough  funds  to  go  around  to  all  deserv- 
ing students.  Needy  students  often  do 
not  have  access  to  grants.  Higher-income 
students  are  frequently  unable  to  borrow 
for  their  education,  even  when  loans  are 
guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Government. 

I  repeat  the  commitment  which  I  made 
in  my  message  of  last  year:  that  no 
qualified  student  who  wants  to  go  to 
college  should  be  barred  by  lack  of  money. 
The  program  which  I  am  again  submit- 
ting this  year  would  benefit  approxi- 
mately one  million  more  students  than 
are  currently  receiving  aid.  It  would 
assure  that  Federal  fimds  go  first,  and 
in  the  largest  amounts,  to  the  neediest 
students,  in  order  to  place  them  on  an 
equal  footing  with  students  from  higher- 
income  families.  Abundant  resources  for 
loans  would  also  be  available  to  students 
from  higher-income  families.  The  budget 
I  submitted  in  January  provides  funds 
for  these  reforms  and  stands  behind  the 
commitments  of  this  administration. 
Failure  to  pass  this  program  would  not 
only  deny  these  benefits  to  many  stu- 
dents, but  also  would  limit  their  oppor- 
tunity to  make  major  choices  about  their 
lives. 


A  major  element  of  my  higher  educa- 
tion proposal  to  the  last  Congress  Is  the 
creation  of  a  National  Student  Loan 
Association.  For  too  long,  the  volume  of 
funds  available  to  students  for  federally 
insured  loans  has  been  arbitrarily  re- 
stricted by  the  lack  of  a  secondary 
market  in  which  lenders  could  sell  paper 
In  order  to  replenish  their  supply  of  loan 
capital. 

Establishment  of  the  National  Student 
Loan  Association  would  relieve  this 
squeeze  on  liquidity  by  making  available 
an  additional  $1  billion  for  student  loan 
funds.  The  Association  would  be  author- 
ized to  buy  student  loans  made  by  quali- 
fied lenders — universities  as  well  as  com- 
mercial lending  Institutions.  This  sec- 
ondary market  would  enable  imiversitles 
and  commercial  lenders  to  make  loans  to 
students  in  far  greater  quantity  than 
they  have  In  the  past. 

It  is  important  to  be  clear  on  what 
this  reform  would  mean.  It  would  mean 
that  higher  education  would  be  open  to 
all  the  people  of  this  country  as  never 
before.  It  would  mean  that  students  still 
in  high  school  would  know  that  their 
efforts  to  qualify  for  college  need  not  be 
compromised  by  doubts  about  whether 
they  can  afford  college.  It  would  mean 
that  their  choice  of  a  college  would  be 
based  on  their  educational  goals  rather 
than  upon  their  family's  financial  cir- 
cumstances. 

RENEWAL.    RXrORM    AND    INNOVATION 

If  we  are  to  make  higher  education 
financially  accessible  to  all  who  are  qual- 
ified, then  our  colleges  must  be  prepared 
both  for  the  diversity  of  their  goals  and 
the  seriousness   of   their   intent.  While 
colleges  and  universities  have  made  ex- 
ceptional efforts  to  serve  unprecedented 
numbers  of  students  over  the  last  decade, 
they  must  find  additional  ways  to  re- 
spond to  a  new  set  of  challenges: 
—All  too  often  we  have  fallen  prey  to 
the  myth  that  there  is  only  one  way 
to  learn — by  sitting  in  class,  reading 
books,    and    listening    to   teachers. 
Those  who  learn  best  in  other  ways 
are  rejected  by  the  system. 
-While   the  diversity   of  individual'; 
seeking   higher   education   has  ex- 
panded in  nearly  every  social  dimen- 
sion— age,      class,      ethnic      back- 
ground— higher     education  institu- 
tions have  become  increasingly  uni- 
form and  less  diverse. 
— Increasingly,  many  colleges,  and  par- 
ticularly universities,   have  become 
large,    complex    institutions    which 
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have  lost  their  way.  The  servants  of 
many  masters  and  the  managers  of 
many  enterprises,  they  are  less  and 
less  able  to  perform  their  essential 
tasks  well. 
—At  the  present  time,  thousands  of 
individuals  of  all  ages  and  circum- 
stances  are   excluded   from  higher 
education  for  no  other  reason  than 
that    the    system    is    designed    pri- 
marily for  18-22  year  olds  who  can 
afford  to  go  away  to  college. 
—At  the  present  time,  institutional  and 
social  barriers  discourage  students 
from  having  sustained  experiences 
before  or  during  their  college  years 
which  would  help  them  get  more  out 
of  college  and  plan  for  their  future 
lives. 
The  relationship  between  the  Federal 
Government    and    the    universities    has 
contributed  little  to  meeting  these  needs 
because  it  has  not  been  a  genuine  part- 
nership. In  muny  cases  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  hired  universities  to  do  work 
which  has  borne  little  natural  relation- 
ship to  the  central  functions  of  the  in- 
stitution. Too  often,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  part  of  the  problem  rather 
than  part  of  the  soluticm. 

Certain  Federal  agencies  promote  ex- 
cellence, innovation,  and  reform  in  par- 
ticular areas.  The  National  Science  Foun- 
dation has  played  a  magnificent  role  in 
the  public  interest  for  science,  and  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  have  played 
a  similar  role  for  health. 

The  National  Foundation  for  Higher 
Education  would  fulfill  a  new  role  in  the 
Federal  Government.  It  would  have  as  its 
mandate  a  review  of  the  overall  needs  of 
the  American  people  for  postsecondary 
education.  It  would  have  as  its  operating 
premises,  the  principles  of  selectivity  and 
flexibility.  Its  constituency  would  include 
people  as  well  as  institutions — and  not 
only  the  usual  secondary  student  enter- 
ing college,  but  also  others — such  as  the 
person  who  wants  to  combine  higher  edu- 
cation with  active  work  experience,  or 
the  one  who  has  left  school  and  wants 
to  return. 

The  Foundation  can  do  much  to  de- 
velop new  approaches  to  higher  educa- 
tion: 
—New  ways  of  "going  to  college."  I  am 
impressed  with  the  need  for  new  and 
innovative  means  of  providing  high- 
er education  to  individuals  of  all  ages 
and  circumstances  'Britain  and 
Japan,  for  example,  have  already 
taken  significant  steps  In  the  use  of 
television  for  this  purpose) . 
—New  patterns  of  attending  college.  A 
theme  of  several  recent  reports  Is 
that  students  are  isolated  too  long 
in  school,  and  that  breaking  the 
educational  "lockstep"  would  en- 
able them  to  be  better  and  more 
serious  students  <as  were  the  GI's 
after  World  War  n> .  If  so.  student 
bodies  would  refiect  a  greater  mix 
of  ages  and  experience,  and  colleges 
would  be  places  for  integrating 
rather  than  separating  the  genera- 
tions. 

—New  approaches  to  diversify  insti- 
tutional missions.  Colleges  and  uni- 
versities  increasingly  have  aspired 
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to  become  complex  and  "well 
rounded"  institutions  providing  a 
wide  sp)ectrum  of  general  and  sF»e- 
cialized  education.  The  Foundation 
could  help  institutions  to  strengthen 
their  individuality  and  to  focus  on 
particular  missions  by  encouraging 
and  supporting  excellence  in  spe- 
cific areas — be  it  a  field  of  research, 
professional  training,  minority  edu- 
cation, or  whatever. 

SPECIAL    HELP    FOR    BLACK    INSTITUTIONS 

Colleges  and  universities  founded  for 
black  Americans  are  an  indispensable 
national  resource.  Despite  great  handi- 
caps they  educate  substantial  numbers 
of  black  Americans,  thereby  helping  to 
bring  about  a  more  rapid  transition  to 
an  integrated  society. 

Black  institutions  are  faced  with  an 
historic  inadequacy  of  resources.  To  help 
these  institutions  compete  for  students 
and  faculty  with  other  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, the  combined  help  of  govern- 
ment at  all  levels,  other  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  and  the  private  sector 
mast  be  summoned. 

This  administration  has  taken  a  series 
of  actions  to  assist  these  institution-s : 
— The  proposed  reform  of  student  aid 
programs,  with  its  concentration  of 
funds    on    the    neediest    students, 
would  significantly  aid  students  at 
black  institutions. 
— The  National  Foundation  for  Higher 
Education  will  direct  special  efforts 
toward  meeting  the  needs  of  black 
colleges. 
— Additional  funds  for  black  colleges 
have  been  requested  for  fiscal  year 
1972  in  programs  administered  by 
the  U.S.  Qflice  of  Education,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

CONCLUSION 

These  are  but  some  of  the  new  ap- 
proaches to  higher  education  which  need 
to  be  pursued.  A  theme  common  to  all  of 
them  is  a  new  kind  of  engagement  be- 
tween all  the  citizens  of  our  society  and 
our  system  of  higher  education.  All  of 
us  can  make  a  contribution  to  bringing 
about  such  an  engagement  by  taking 
part  in  a  thoughtful  national  discussion 
about  our  priorities  for  higher  educa- 
tion. Students  and  faculties  can  make  a 
contribution  by  reexamining  their  goals 
and  the  means  they  choose  to  achieve 
them.  The  Federal  Government  can  do 
its  part  by  supporting  access  to  higher 
education  for  all  of  our  people  and  by 
providing  the  resources  needed  to  help 
develop  new  forms  of  higher  education 
which  would  be  responsive  to  all  of  their 
needs. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  February  22,  1971. 


THE   JOURNAL 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Friday,  February  19, 
1971,  be  approved. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tenpore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO  11 :  30 
A.M.  TOMORROW.  AND  ORDER  FOR 
RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR  MA- 
THIAS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  recess  until  the  hour  of  11:30  ajn. 
tomorrow  and  that,  at  that  time,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  t«npore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  Senate  to  convene  at  11:30  ajn.  to- 
morrow be  vitiated,  and  that  the  Senate 
convene  at  11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning; 
and  that  the  distingxiished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  be  recog- 
nized after  the  Senator  from  Marylsmd 
(Mr.  Mathias)  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  have  each  been  rec- 
ognized for  a  period  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


READING  OF  WASHINGTON'S 
FAREWELL  ADDRESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  of  January  24.  1901,  Washing- 
ton's Farewell  Address  will  now  be  read. 

The  reading  will  be  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Beall),  who  has  heretofore  been  desig- 
nated for  that  purpose  by  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Beall,  at  the  desk  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  read  the  Farewell  Address, 
as  follows: 

To  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Friends  and  Fellow  Citizens:  The 
period  for  a  new  election  of  a  citizen  to 
administer  the  executive  government  of 
the  United  States  being  not  far  distant, 
and  the  time  actually  arrived  when  your 
thoughts  must  be  employed  In  desig- 
nating the  person  who  is  to  be  clothed 
with  that  important  trust,  it  appears  to 
me  proper,  especially  as  it  may  conduce 
to   a   more   distinct   expression   of   the 
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public  voice,  that  I  should  now  apprise 
you  of  the  resolution  I  have  formed,  to 
decline  being  considered  among  the 
number  of  those,  out  of  whom  a  choice 
is  to  be  made. 

I  beg  you,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  me 
the  justice  to  be  assured,  that  this  reso- 
lution has  not  been  taken,  without  a 
strict  regard  to  all  the  considerations 
appertaining  to  the  relation  which  binds 
a  dutiful  citizen  to  his  country;  and  tliat, 
in  withdrawing  the  tender  of  service 
wliich  silence  in  my  situation  might  im- 
ply, I  am  influenced  by  no  diminution 
of  zeal  for  your  future  interest;  no  defi- 
ciency of  grateful  respect  for  your  past 
kindness;  but  am  supported  by  a  full 
conviction  that  the  step  is  compatible 
with  both. 

The  acceptance  of,  and  continuance 
hitherto  in  the  ofHce  to  which  your  suf- 
frages have  twice  called  me,  have  been 
a  uniform  sacrifice  of  inclination  to  the 
opinion  of  duty,  and  to  a  deference  for 
what  appeared  to  be  your  desire.  I  con- 
stantly hoped  that  it  would  have  been 
much  earlier  in  my  power,  consistently 
with  motives  which  I  was  not  at  liberty 
to  disregard,  to  return  to  that  retirement 
from  which  I  had  been  reluctantly 
drawn.  The  strength  of  my  inclination 
to  do  this,  previous  to  the  last  election, 
had  even  led  to  the  preparation  of  an 
address  to  declare  it  to  you:  but  mature 
reflection  on  the  then  perplexed  and 
critical  postiure  of  our  affairs  with  for- 
eign nations,  and  the  unanimous  advice 
of  persons  entitled  to  my  confidence  im- 
pelled me  to  abandon  the  Idea. 

I  rejoice  that  the  state  of  your  con- 
cerns, external  as  well  as  internal,  no 
longer  renders  the  pursuit  of  inclination 
incompatible  with  the  sentiment  of  duty 
or  propriety;  and  am  persuaded,  what- 
ever partiality  may  be  retained  for  my 
services,  that  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  our  country,  you  will  not  dis- 
approve my  determination  to  retire. 

The  impressions  with  which  I  first  un- 
dertook the  arduous  trust,  were  explained 
on  the  proper  occasion.  In  the  dis- 
charge of  this  trust.  I  will  only  say  that 
I  have,  with  good  intentions,  contributed 
towards  the  organization  and  admin- 
istration of  the  government,  the  best  ex- 
ertions of  which  a  very  fjdllble  Judg- 
ment was  capable.  Not  unconscious  in 
the  outset,  of  the  Inferiority  of  my  qual- 
ifications, experience.  In  my  own  eyes, 
perhaps  still  more  in  the  eyes  of  others, 
has  strengthened  the  motives  to  diffi- 
dence of  myself;  and,  every  day.  the  in- 
creasing weight  of  years  admonishes  me 
more  and  more,  that  the  shade  of  retire- 
ment \s  as  necessary  to  me  as  it  will  be 
welcome.  Satisfied  that  if  any  circum- 
stances have  given  peculiar  value  to  my 
services  they  were  temporary,  I  have 
the  consolation  to  believe  that,  while 
choice  and  prudence  invite  me  to  quit 
the  political  scene,  patriotism  does  not 
forbid  it. 

In  looking  forward  to  the  moment 
which  Is  to  terminate  the  career  of  my 
political  life,  my  feelings  do  not  permit 
me  to  suspend  the  deep  acknowledgement 
of  that  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owe  to 
my  beloved  country,  for  the  many  hon- 
ors It  has  conferred  upon  me;  still  more 
for  the  steadfast  confidence  with  which 


it  has  supported  me;  and  for  the  oppor- 
tunities I  have  thence  enjoyed  of  man- 
ifesting my  inviolable  attachment,  by 
services  faithful  and  persevering,  though 
in  usefulness  unequal  to  my  zeal.  If 
benefits  have  resulted  to  our  country 
from  these  services,  let  it  always  be  re- 
membered to  your  praise,  and  as  an  in- 
structive example  in  our  annals,  that 
under  circumstances  in  which  the  pas- 
sions, agitated  in  every  direction,  were 
liable  to  mislead  amidst  appearances 
sometimes  dubious,  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune often  discouraging — in  situations 
in  which  not  unfrequently,  want  of  suc- 
cess has  coimtenanced  the  spirit  of  criti- 
cism— the  constancy  of  your  support  was 
the  essential  prop  of  the  efforts,  and  a 
guarantee  of  the  plans,  by  which  they 
were  effected.  Profoundly  penetrated 
with  this  idea,  I  shall  ctu-ry  it  with  me 
to  my  grave,  as  a  strong  incitement  to 
unceasing  vows  that  heaven  may  con- 
tinue to  you  the  choicest  tokens  of  its 
beneficence — that  yoiu-  union  and  broth- 
erly affection  may  be  perpetual — that 
the  free  constitution,  which  is  the  work 
of  your  hands,  may  be  sacredly  main- 
tained— that  its  administration  in  every 
department  may  be  stamped  with  wisdom 
and  virtue — that,  in  fine,  the  happiness 
of  the  people  of  these  states,  under  the 
auspices  of  liberty,  may  be  made  com- 
plete by  so  careful  a  preservation,  and 
so  prudent  a  use  of  this  blessing,  as  will 
acquire  to  them  the  glory  of  recommend- 
ing it  to  the  applause,  the  affection  and 
adoption  of  every  nation  which  is  yet  a 
stranger  to  it. 

Here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  stop.  But  a 
solicitude  for  your  welfare,  which  cannot 
end  but  with  my  life,  and  the  apprehen- 
sion of  danger,  natural  to  that  solicitude, 
urge  me,  on  an  occasion  like  the  present, 
to  offer  to  your  solemn  contemplation, 
and  to  recommend  to  your  frequent  re- 
view, some  sentiments  which  are  the 
result  of  much  reflection,  of  no  inconsid- 
erable observation,  and  which  appear  to 
me  all  important  to  the  permanency  of 
your  felicity  as  a  people.  These  will  be 
offered  to  you  with  the  more  freedom,  as 
you  can  only  see  In  them  the  disinter- 
ested warnings  of  a  parting  friend,  who 
can  possibly  have  no  personal  motive  to 
bias  his  counsel.  Nor  can  I  forget,  as  an 
encouragement  to  it.  your  Indulgent  re- 
ception of  my  sentiments  on  a  former 
and  not  dissimilar  occasion. 

Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty 
with  every  ligament  of  your  hearts,  no 
recommendation  of  mine  is  necessary  to 
fortify  or  conflrm  the  attachment. 

The  unity  of  government  which  con- 
stitutes you  one  people,  is  also  now  dear 
to  you.  It  is  justly  so;  for  it  is  a  main 
pillar  In  the  edifice  of  your  real  inde- 
pendence; the  support  of  your  tran- 
quility at  home;  your  peace  abroad;  of 
your  safety:  of  your  prosperity;  of  that 
very  liberty  which  you  so  highly  prize. 
But,  as  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that,  from 
different  causes  and  from  different  quar- 
ters much  pains  will  be  taken,  many 
artifices  employed,  to  weaken  in  your 
minds  the  conviction  of  this  trirth;  as 
this  is  the  point  in  your  political  fortre^ss 
against  which  the  batteries  of  internal 
and  external  enemies  will  be  most  con- 
stantly and  actively  (though  often  cov- 


ertly and  insidiously)  directed;  it  Is  of 
infinite  movement,  that  you  should  prop- 
erly estimate  the  immense  value  of  your 
national  union  to  your  collective  and 
individual  happiness;  that  you  should 
cherish  a  cordial,  habitual,  and  immov- 
able attachment  to  it;  accustoming 
yourselves  to  think  and  speak  of  it  as 
of  the  palladium  of  your  political  safety 
and  prosperity;  watching  for  its  preser- 
vation with  Jealous  anxiety;  discounte- 
nancing whatever  may  suggest  even  a 
suspicion  that  it  can,  in  any  event,  be 
abandoned;  and  indignantly  frowning 
upon  the  first  dawning  of  every  attempt 
to  alienate  any  portion  of  our  countrj- 
from  the  rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred 
ties  which  now  link  together  the  various 
parts. 

For  this  you  have  every  inducement  of 
sympathy  and  interest.  Citizens  by  birUi, 
or  choice,  of  a  common  country,  that 
country  has  a  right  to  concentrate  your 
affections.  The  name  of  American,  which 
belongs  to  you  in  your  national  capacity, 
must  always  exalt  the  just  pride  of  pa- 
triotism, more  than  any  appellation 
derived  from  local  discriminations. 
With  slight  shades  of  difference,  you 
have  the  same  religion,  manners,  habits, 
and  political  principles.  You  have,  in  a 
common  cause,  fought  and  triumphed 
together;  the  independence  and  liberty 
you  possess,  are  the  work  of  joint  coun- 
sels, and  joint  efforts,  of  common  dan- 
gers, sufferings  and  successes. 

But  these  considerations,  however 
powerfully  they  address  themselves  to 
your  sensibility,  are  greatly  outweighed 
by  those  which  apply  more  immediately 
to  your  interest. — Here,  every  portion  of 
our  country  finds  the  most  commanding 
motives  for  carefully  guarding  and  pre- 
serving the  imion  of  the  whole. 

The  north,  in  an  unrestrained  inter- 
course with  the  south,  protected  by  the 
equal  laws  of  a  common  government, 
finds  in  the  productions  of  the  latter, 
great  additional  resources  of  maritime 
and  commercial  enterprise,  and  precious 
materials  of  manufacturing  industry.— 
The  south,  in  the  same  intercourse,  bene- 
fiting by  the  same  agency  of  the  north, 
sees  its  agriculture  grow  and  its  com- 
merce expand.  Turning  partly  into  its 
own  channels  the  seamen  of  the  north, 
it  finds  its  particular  navigation  invigo- 
rated; and  while  it  contributes,  in  differ- 
ent ways,  to  nourish  and  Increase  the 
general  mass  of  the  national  navigation, 
It  looks  forward  to  the  protection  of  a 
maritime  strength,  to  which  itself  Is  un- 
equally adapted.  The  east,  in  a  like  in- 
tercourse with  the  west,  already  finds, 
and  in  the  progressive  improvement  of 
interior  communications  by  land  and 
water,  will  more  and  more  find  a  valu- 
able vent  for  the  commodities  which  It 
brings  from  abroad,  or  msuiufactures  at 
home.  The  west  derives  from  the  east 
supplies  requisite  to  Its  growth  and  com- 
fort— and  what  Is  perhaps  of  still  greater 
consequence,  it  must  of  necessity  owe  the 
secure  enjojrment  of  Indispensable  out- 
lets for  Its  own  productions,  to  the 
weight.  Influence,  and  the  future  mari- 
time strength  of  the  Atlantic  side  of  the 
Union,  directed  by  an  indissoluble  com- 
munity of  interest  as  one  nation.  Any 
other  tenure  by  which  the  west  can  hold 
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(tiis  essential  advantage,  whether  de- 
rived from  its  own  separate  strength;  or 
fiom  an  apostate  and  unnatural  con- 
nection with  any  foreign  powci ,  must  be 
intrinsically  precarious. 

While  then  every  part  of  our  country 
thus  feels  an  inmiediate  and  particular 
interest  in  imion,  all  the  parts  com- 
bined cannot  fail  to  find  in  the  united 
mass  of  means  and  efforts,  greater 
strength,  greater  resource,  proportion- 
ably  greater  security  from  external  dan- 
ger, a  less  frequent  interruption  of  their 
peace  by  foreign  nations;  and,  what  is 
of  Inestimable  value,  they  must  derive 
from  union,  an  exemption  from  those 
broils  and  wars  between  themselves, 
which  so  frequently  afllict  neighboring 
countries  not  tied  together  by  the  same 
government;  which  their  own  rivalship 
alone  would  be  sufficient  to  produce,  but 
which  opposite  foreign  alliances,  attach- 
ments, and  intrigues,  would  stimulate 
and  embitter. — Hence  likewise,  they  will 
avoid  the  necessity  of  those  overgrown 
military  establishments,  which  imder 
any  form  of  government  are  inauspi- 
cious to  liberty,  and  which  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  particularly  hostile  to  republi- 
can liberty.  In  this  sense  it  is,  that  your 
union  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  main 
prop  of  your  liberty,  and  that  the  love 
of  the  one  ought  to  endear  to  you  the 
preservation  of  the  other. 

These  considerations  speak  a  persua- 
sive language  to  every  reflecting  and  vir- 
tuous mind  and  exhibit  the  continuance 
of  the  union  as  a  primary  object  of  pa- 
triotic desire.  Is  there  a  doubt  whether 
a  common  goverrunent  can  embrace  so 
large  a  sphere?  let  experience  solve  it. 
To  listen  to  mere  speculation  in  such  a 
case  were  criminal.  We  are  authorized 
to  hope  that  a  proper  organization  of  the 
whole,  with  the  auxihary  agency  of  gov- 
ernments for  the  respective  subdivisions, 
will  afford  a  happy  issue  to  the  experi- 
ment. It  is  well  worth  a  fair  and  full 
experiment.  With  such  powerful  and 
obvious  motives  to  union,  affecting  all 
parts  of  our  country,  while  experience 
shall  not  have  demonstrated  its  im- 
practicability, there  will  always  be  rea- 
son to  distrust  the  patriotism  of  those 
who,  in  any  quarter,  may  endeavor  to 
weaken  its  hands. 

In  contemplating  the  causes  which 
may  disturb  our  Union,  It  occurs  as  mat- 
ter of  serious  concern,  that  any  ground 
should  have  been  furnished  for  char- 
acterizing parties  by  geographical  dis- 
criminations,— northern  and  southern — 
Atlantic  and  western;  whence  designing 
men  may  endeavor  to  excite  a  belief  that 
there  is  a  real  difference  of  local  interests 
and  views.  One  of  the  exp)edlents  of 
party  to  acquire  influence  within  par- 
ticular districts,  is  to  misrepresent  the 
opinions  and  aims  of  other  districts. 
You  carmot  shield  yourselves  too  much 
against  the  Jealousies  and  heart  burn- 
ings which  spring  from  these  misrepre- 
sentations; they  tend  to  render  alien  to 
each  other  those  who  ought  to  be  bound 
together  by  fraternal  affection.  The  in- 
habitants of  our  western  country  have 
lately  had  a  useful  lesson  on  this  head: 
they  have  seen,  in  the  negotiation  by 
the  executive,  and  in  the  unanimous 
ratification  by  the  senate  of  the  treaty 


with  Spain,  and  in  the  universal  sat- 
isfaction at  the  event  throughout  the 
United  States,  a  decisive  proof  how  im- 
founded  were  the  suspicions  propagated 
among  them  of  a  poUcy  in  the  general 
government  and  in  the  Atlantic  states, 
unfriendly  to  their  interests  in  regard  to 
the  Mississippi.   They  have   been  wit- 
nesses to  the  formation  of  two  treaties, 
that  with  Great  Britain  and  that  with 
Spain,  which  secure  to  them  everything 
they  could  desire,  in  respect  to  our  for- 
eign relations  towards  confirming  their 
prosperity.  Will  it  not  be  their  wisdom 
to  rely  for  the  preservation  of  these  ad- 
vantages on  the  union  by  which  they 
were  procured?  Will  they  not  henceforth 
be  deaf  to  those  advisers,  if  such  they 
are,  who  would  sever  them  from  their 
brethren  and  connect  them  with  aliens? 
To  the  efficacy  and  permanency  of  your 
Union,  a  government  for  the  whole  is 
indispensable.     No    alliances,     however 
strict,  between  the  parts  can  be  an  ade- 
quate substitute;    they  must  inevitably 
experience  the  infractions  and  interrup- 
tions which  all  alliances,  in  all  times, 
have  experienced.  Sensible  of  this  mo- 
mentous truth,  you  have  improved  upon 
your  first  essay,  by  the  adoption  of  a  con- 
stitution of  government,   better  calcu- 
lated than  your  former,  for  an  intimate 
union,  and  for  the  efficacious  manage- 
ment of  your  common  concerns.  This 
government,  the  offspring  of  our  own 
choice,      iminfluenced      and     imawed, 
adopted  upon  full  investigation  and  ma- 
ture deliberation,  completely  free  in  its 
principles,  in  the  distribution  of  its  pow- 
ers, uniting  security  with  energy,  and 
containing  within  itself  a  provision  for  its 
own  amendment,  has  a  just  claim  to 
your  confidence  and  your  support.  Re- 
spect for  its  authority,  compliance  with 
its  laws,  acquiescence  in  its  measiures, 
are  duties  enjoined  by  the  fundamental 
maxims  of  true  liberty.  The  basis  of  our 
political  systems  is  the  right  of  the  people 
to  make  and  to  alter  their  constitutions 
of    government. — But    the    constitution 
which  at  any  time  exists,  until  changed 
by  an  explicit  and  authentic  act  of  the 
whole  people,  is  sacredly  obligatory  upon 
all.  The  very  idea  of  the  power  and  the 
right  of  the  people  to  establish  govern- 
ment, presupposes  the  duty  of  every  in- 
dividual to  obey  the  established  govern- 
ment. 

All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  all  combinations  and  associations 
under  whatever  plausible  character, 
with  the  real  design  to  direct,  control, 
counteract,  or  awe  the  regular  delibera- 
tions and  actions  of  the  constituted  au- 
thorities, are  destructive  of  this  funda- 
mental principle,  and  of  fatal  tendency. — 
They  serve  to  organize  faction,  to  give 
it  an  artiflcial  and  extraordinary  force, 
to  put  in  the  place  of  the  delegated  will 
of  the  nation  the  will  of  party,  often  a 
small  but  artful  and  enterprising  minor- 
ity of  the  community;  and,  according  to 
the  alternate  triumphs  of  different  par- 
ties, to  make  the  public  administration 
the  mirror  of  the  ill  concerted  and  In- 
congruous projects  of  faction,  rather 
than  the  organ  of  consistent  and  whole- 
some plans  digested  by  common  councils, 
and  modified  by  mutual  interests. 
However  combinations  or  associations 


of  the  above  description  may  now  and 
then  answer  popular  ends,  they  are 
likely,  in  the  course  of  time  and  things, 
to  become  potent  engines,  by  which  cun- 
ning, ambitious,  and  unprincipled  men, 
will  be  enabled  to  subvert  the  power  of 
the  people,  and  to  usurp  for  themselves 
the  reins  of  government;  destroying 
afterwards  the  very  engines  which  have 
lifted  them  to  unjust  dominion. 

Towards  the  preservation  of  your  gov- 
ernment and  the  permanency  of  your 
present  happy  state,  it  is  requisite,  not 
only  that  you  steadily  discountenance 
irregular  opposition  to  its  acknowledged 
authority,  but  also  that  you  resist  with 
care  the  spirit  of  innovation  upon  its 
principles,  however  specious  the  pretext. 
One  method  of  assaiilt  may  be  to  effect, 
in  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  altera- 
tions which  will  impair  the  energy  of  the 
system;    and  thus  to  imdermine  what 
cannot  be  directly  overthrown.  In  all 
the  changes  to  which  you  may  be  in- 
vited,  remember  that  time  and  habit 
are  at  least  as  necessary  to  fix  the  true 
character  of  governments,  as  of  other 
htunan  iiistitutions : — that  experience  is 
the  surest  standard  by  which  to  test  the 
real  tendency  of  the  existing  constitution 
of  a  country: — that  facility  in  changes, 
upon  the  credit  of  mere  hypothesis  and 
opinion,   exposes   to   perpetual   change 
from  the  endless  variety  of  hypothesis 
and  opinion:  and  remember,  especially, 
that  for  the  efficient  management  of  your 
common  interests  in  a  country  so  exten- 
sive as  ours,  a  government  of  as  much 
vigor  as  is  consistent  with  the  perfect  se- 
curity of  liberty  is  indispensable.  Lib- 
erty itself  vsrill  flnd  in  such  a  government, 
with  powers  properly  distributed  and  ad- 
justed, its  surest  guardian.  It  is,  indeed, 
little  else  than  a  name,  where  the  gov- 
ernment is  too  feeble  to  withstand  the 
enterprises  of  fraction,  to  confine  each 
member  of  the  society  within  the  limits 
prescribed  by  the  laws,  and  to  maintain 
all  in  the  secure  and  tranquil  enjoyment 
of  the  rights  of  person  and  property. 

I  have  already  intimated  to  you  the 
danger  of  parties  in  the  state,  with 
particular  references  to  the  founding 
them  on  geographical  discrimination. 
Let  me  now  take  a  more  comprehensive 
view,  and  warn  you  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  against  the  baneful  effects  of 
the  spirit  of  party  generally. 

This  spirit,  imfortunately,  is  insepara- 
ble from  our  nature,  having  its  root  in 
the  strongest  passions  of  the  human 
mind. — It  exists  vmder  different  shapes 
in  all  governments,  more  or  less  stifled, 
controlled,  or  repressed;  but  in  those  of 
the  popular  form  it  is  seen  in  its  greatest 
rankness,  and  is  truly  their  worst  enemy. 
The  alternate  domination  of  one  fac- 
tion over  another,  sharpened  by  the  spirit 
of  revenge  natural  to  party  dissension, 
which  in  different  ages  and  countries  has 
perpetrated  the  most  horrid  enormities, 
is  itself  a  frightful  despotism. — But  this 
leads  at  length  to  a  more  formal  and 
permanent  despotism.  The  disorders  and 
miseries  which  result,  gradually  incline 
the  minds  of  men  to  seek  security  and 
repose  in  the  absolute  power  of  an  in- 
dividual: and,  sooner  or  later,  the  chief 
of  some  prevailing  faction,  more  able  or 
more   fortunate   than   his  competitors, 
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turns  this  disposition  to  the  purpose  of 
his  own  elevation  on  the  ruins  of  public 
liberty. 

Without  looking  forward  to  an  ex- 
tremity of  this  kind,  'which  nevertheless 
ought  not  to  be  entirely  out  of  sight)  the 
common  and  continual  mischiefs  of  the 
spirit  of  party  Are  sufficient  to  make  It 
the  interest  and  duty  of  a  wise  people  to 
discourage  and  restrain  it. 

It  serves  always  to  distract  the  public 
councils,  and  enfeeble  the  public  admin- 
istration. It  agiUtes  the  community 
with  111  f9unded  jealousies  and  false 
alarms;  kindles  the  animosity  of  one  part 
against  another;  forments  occasloDal  riot 
and  Insurrection.  It  opens  the  door  to 
foreign  influence  and  corruption,  which 
finds  a  facilitated  access  to  the  govern- 
ment Itself  through  the  channels  of 
party  passions.  Thus  the  policy  and  the 
will  of  one  country  are  subjected  to  the 
policy  and  will  of  another. 

There  is  an  opinion  that  parties  In  free 
countries  are  useful  checks  upon  the 
administration  of  the  government,  and 
serve  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  liberty. 
This  within  certain  11ml to  Is  probably 
true:  and  in  governments  of  a  monar- 
chial  cast,  patriotism  may  look  with 
indulgence,  if  not  with  favor,  upon  the 
spirit  of  party.  But  In  those  of  the  popu- 
lar character,  in  governments  purely 
elective,  it  is  a  spirit  not  to  be  encour- 
aged. From  their  natural  tendency.  It  is 
certain  there  will  always  be  enough  of 
that  spirit  for  every  salutary  purpose. 
And  there  being  constant  danger  of  ex- 
cess, the  effort  ought  to  be.  by  force  of 
public  opinion,  to  mitigate  and  assuage 
it.  A  fire  not  to  be  quenched,  it  demand."? 
a  uniform  vigilance  to  prevent  it  burst- 
ing into  a  flame,  lest  instead  of  warming, 
it  should  consume 

It  is  important  likewise,  that  the  hab- 
its of  thinking  in  a  free  country  shoiild 
inspire  caution  in  those  intrusted  with 
its  administration,  to  confine  themselves 
within  their  respective  constitutional 
spheres,  avoiding  in  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  one  department,  to  encroach 
upon  another.  The  spirit  of  encroach- 
ment tends  to  consolidate  the  powers  of 
all  the  departments  in  one.  suid  thus  to 
create,  whatever  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, a  real  despotism.  A  Just  estimate 
of  that  love  of  power  and  proneness  to 
abuse  it  which  predominate  in  the  hu- 
man heart,  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of 
the  truth  of  this  position  The  necessity 
of  reciprocal  checks  in  the  exercise  of  po- 
litical power,  by  dividing  and  distribut- 
ing it  into  different  depositories,  and 
constituting  each  the  guardian  of  the 
public  weal  against  invasions  of  the 
others,  has  been  evinced  by  experiments 
ancient  and  modem:  some  of  them  In 
our  country  and  under  our  own  eyes. — 
To  preserve  them  must  be  as  necessar>' 
as  to  institute  them  If.  in  the  opinion, 
of  the  people,  the  distribution  or  mod- 
ification of  the  constitutional  powers  be 
In  any  particular  wrong,  let  it  be  cor- 
rected by  an  amendment  in  the  way 
which  the  constitution  designates. — But 
let  there  be  no  change  by  usurpation:  for 
though  this.  In  one  instance,  may  be 
the  instrument  of  good,  it  Is  the  cus- 
tomary weapon  by  which  free  govern- 
ments are  destroyed.  The  precedent  must 


always  greatly  overbalance  in  perma- 
nent evil,  any  partial  or  transient  benefit 
which  the  use  can  at  any  time  yield. 

Of  aU  the  dispositions  and  habits 
which  lead  to  poUtlcal  prosperity,  reli- 
gion and  morai.ty  are  indispensable  sup- 
ports. In  vain  would  that  man  claim  the 
tribute  of  patriotism,  who  should  labor  to 
subvert  these  great  pillars  of  human  hap- 
piness, these  firmest  props  of  the  duties 
of  men  and  citizens  The  mere  politician, 
equally  with  the  pious  man.  ought  to 
respect  and  to  cherish  them.  A  volume 
could  not  trace  all  their  connections  witli 
private  and  pubhc  felicity.  Let  it  simply 
be  asked,  where  is  the  security  for  prop- 
erty, for  reputation,  for  life,  if  the  sense 
of  religious  obligation  desert  the  oaths 
which  are  the  Instruments  of  investiga- 
tion In  courts  of  Justice?  and  let  us  with 
caution  indulge  tlie  supposition  that 
moraUty  can  be  mamtained  without  re- 
ligion. Whatever  may  be  conceded  to  the 
influence  of  refined  educauon  on  minds 
of  peculiar  structure,  reason  and  experi- 
ence both  forbid  us  to  expect,  that  na- 
tional morality  can  prevail  in  exclusion 
of  religious  principle. 

It  IS  substantially  true,  that  virtue  or 
morality  Is  a  necessary  spring  of  popular 
government.  The  rule,  indeed,  extends 
with  more  or  less  force  to  every  species 
of  free  government.  Who  that  is  a  sin- 
cere friend  to  it  can  look  with  indiffer- 
ence upon  attempts  to  shake  the  founda- 
tion of  the  fabric? 

Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  primary 
importance,  institutions  for  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion  as 
the  structure  of  a  government  gives  force 
to  public  opinion,  it  should  be  en- 
lightened. 

As  a  very  important  source  of  strength 
and  security,  cherish  public  credit.  One 
method  of  preserving  it  is  to  use  it  as 
sparingly'  as  possible,  avoiding  occasions 
of  expense  by  cultivating  peace,  but  re- 
membermg,  also,  that  timely  disburse- 
ments, to  prepare  for  danger,  frequently 
prevent  mucli  greater  disbursements  to 
repel  it;  avoiding  likewise  the  accumu- 
lation of  debt,  not  only  by  shunning  oc- 
casions of  expense,  but  by  vigorous  exer- 
tions, in  time  of  peace,  to  discharge  the 
debts  which  unavoidable  wars  may  have 
occasioned,  not  imgenerously  throwing 
upon  posterity  the  burden  which  we 
ourselves  ought  to  bear.  The  execution 
of  these  maxims  belongs  to  your  repre- 
sentatives, but  it  is  necessary  that  public 
opinions  should  co-operate.  To  facilitate 
to  them  the  performance  of  their  duty.  It 
is  essential  that  you  should  practically 
bear  in  mind,  that  towards  the  payment 
of  debts  there  must  be  revenue;  that  to 
have  revenue  there  must  be  taxes:  that 
no  taxes  can  be  devised  which  are  not 
more  or  less  inconvenient  and  unpleas- 
ant: that  the  intrinsic  embarrassment 
inseparable  from  the  sdectlon  of  the 
proper  object  "which  is  always  a  choice 
of  difficulties^,  ought  to  be  a  decisive 
motive  for  a  candid  construction  of  the 
conduct  of  the  government  In  making  it. 
and  for  a  spirit  of  acquiescence  in  the 
measures  for  obtaining  revenue,  which 
the  public  exigencies  may  at  any  time 
dictate. 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice  towards 
all  nations;  ctiltlvate  peace  and  harmony 


with  all.  Religion  and  morality  enjoin 
this  conduct,  and  can  it  be  that  good 
policy  does  not  equally  enjoin  it?  It  will 
be  worthy  of  a  free,  enlightened,  and,  at 
no  distant  period,  a  great  nation,  to  give 
to  mankind  the  magnanimous  and  too 
novel  example  of  a  people  always  guided 
by  an  exalted  justice  and  benevolence 
Who  caji  doubt  but.  In  the  course  of  time 
and  things,  the  fruits  ot  such  a  plan 
would  richly  repay  any  temporary  ad- 
vantages which  might  be  lost  by  a  steady 
adherence  to  it;  can  it  be  that  Provi- 
dence has  not  connected  the  permanent 
felicity  of  a  nation  with  its  virtue?  The 
experiment,  at  least,  is  recommended  by 
every  sentiment  which  ennobles  human 
nature.  Alas!  Is  It  rendered  impossible 
by  its  vices? 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  noth- 
ing Is  more  essential  than  that  perma- 
nent, inveterate  antipathies  against  par- 
ticular nations  and  passionate  attach- 
ment for  others,  should  be  excluded; 
and  that,  in  place  of  them,  just  and  ami- 
cable feelings  towards  all  should  be  cul- 
tivated. The  nation  which  Indulges 
towards  another  an  habitual  hatred,  or 
an  habitual  fondness  is  in  some  degree 
a  slave.  It  Is  a  slave  to  Its  animosity  or 
to  its  affection,  either  of  which  Is  suffi- 
cient to  lead  It  astray  from  its  duty  odA 
its  interest.  Antipathy  in  one  nation 
against  another,  disposes  each  more 
readily  to  offer  insult  and  injury,  to  lay 
hold  of  slight  causes  of  umbrage,  and  to 
be  haughty  and  intractable  when  acci- 
dental or  trifling  occasions  of  dispute 
occur.  Hence,  frequent  collisions,  ob- 
stinate, envenomed,  and  bloody  contests 
The  nation,  prompted  by  ill  will  and  re- 
sentment, sometimes  impels  to  war  the 
government,  contrary  to  the  best  calcu- 
lations of  policy.  The  government 
sometimes  participates  in  the  national 
propensity,  and  adopts  through  passion 
what  reason  would  reject;  at  other  times, 
it  makes  the  animosity  of  the  nation 
sulwervlent  to  projects  of  hostility,  Insti- 
!?ated  by  pride,  ambition,  and  other  sin- 
ister and  pernicious  motives.  The  peace 
often,  sometimes  perhaps  the  liberty  of 
nations,  has  been  the  victim. 

So  likewise,  a  passionate  attachment 
of  one  nation  for  another  produces  a 
variety  of  evils.  Sympathy  for  the  fa- 
vorite nation,  facilitating  the  illusion  of 
an  imaginary  common  interest;  in  cases 
where  no  real  common  interest  exists, 
and  infusing  into  one  the  enmities  of 
the  other,  betrays  the  former  into  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  quarrels  and  wars  of 
the  latter,  without  adequate  inducements 
or  Justifications.  It  leads  also  to  conces- 
.slons.  to  the  favorite  nation,  of  privi- 
leges denied  to  others,  which  is  apt 
doubly  to  injure  the  nation  making  the 
concessions,  by  imnecessary  parting  with 
what  ought  to  have  been  retained,  and 
by  exciting  jealousy,  ill  will,  and  a  dis- 
position to  retaliate  in  the  parties  from 
whom  equal  privileges  are  withheld;  and 
it  gives  to  ambitious,  corrupted  or  de- 
luded citizens  who  devote  themselves  to 
the  favorite  nation,  facility  to  betray  or 
sacrifice  the  interests  of  their  own  coun- 
try, without  odium,  sometimes  even  with 
popularity:  gilding  with  the  appearances 
of  a  virtuous  sense  of  obligation,  a  com- 
mendable deference  for  public  opinion. 
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or  a  laudable  zeal  for  public  good,  the 
t)ase  of  foolish  compliances  of  ambition, 
corruption,  or  Infatuation. 

As  avenues  to  foreign  influence  in  in- 
numerable ways,  such  attachments  are 
particularly  alarming  to  the  truly  en- 
lightened and  independent  patriot.  How 
many  opportunities  do  they  afford  to 
tamper  with  domestic  factions,  to  prac- 
tice the  arts  of  seduction,  to  mislead 
public  opinion,  to  influence  or  awe  the 
public  councils! — Such  an  attachment  of 
a  small  or  weak,  towards  a  great  and 
powerful  nation,  dooms  the  former  to  be 
the  satellite  of  the  latter. 

Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign 
influence,  <I  conjure  you  to  believe  me 
fellow  citizens,)  the  jealousy  of  a  free 
people  ought  to  be  constantly  awake; 
since  history  and  experience  prove,  that 
foreign  influence  is  one  of  the  most  bane- 
ful foes  of  republican  government.  But 
that  jealousy,  to  be  useful,  must  be  im- 
partial, else  it  becomes  the  instnmient  of 
the  ver>-  influence  to  be  avoided,  instead 
of  a  defense  against  It.  Excessive  par- 
tiality for  one  foreign  nation  and  ex- 
cessive dislike  for  another,  cause  those 
whom  they  actuate  to  see  danger  only 
on  one  side,  and  serve  to  veil  and  even 
second  the  arts  of  influence  on  the  other. 
Real  patriots,  who  may  resist  the  in- 
trigues of  the  favorite,  are  liable  to  be- 
come suspected  and  odious;  while  its 
tools  and  dupes  usurp  the  applaase  and 
confidence  of  the  people,  to  surrender 
their  interests. 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in 
regard  to  foreign  nations.  Is.  in  extend- 
ing our  commercial  relations,  to  have 
with  them  as  little  political  connectloQ 
as  possible.  So  far  as  we  have  already 
formed  engagements,  let  them  be  ful- 
filled with  perfect  good  faith: — Here  let 
us  stop. 

Europe  h£is  a  set  of  primary  interests, 
which  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very  remote 
relation.  Hence,  she  must  be  engaged  in 
frequent  controversies,  the  causes  of 
which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our  con- 
cerns. Hence,  therefore,  it  must  be  un- 
wise in  us  to  implicate  ourselves  by 
artificial  ties.  In  the  ordinary  vicissitudes 
of  her  politics,  or  the  ordinary  combina- 
tions and  collisions  of  her  friendships  or 
enmities. 

Our  detached  and  distant  situation 
invites  and  enables  us  to  pursue  a  dif- 
ferent course.  If  we  remain  one  people, 
under  an  efficient  govemment,  the  period 
is  not  far  off  when  we  may  defy  material 
injury  from  external  annoyance:  when 
we  may  take  such  an  attitude  as  v.'ill 
cause  the  neutrality  we  may  at  any  time 
resolve  upon,  to  be  scrupulously  respect- 
ed; when  belligerent  nations,  imder  the 
impossibility  of  making  acquisitions  upon 
us,  will  not  lightly  hazard  the  giving  us 
provocation,  when  we  may  choose  peace 
ot  war,  as  our  interest,  guided  by  justice, 
shall  counsel. 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so 
peculiar  a  situation?  Why  quit  our  own 
to  stand  upon  foreign  ground?  Why,  by 
interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of 
any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace 
and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  European 
ambition,  rlvalshlp.  interest,  himior,  or 
caprice? 

It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of 
permanent  alliance  with  any  portion  of 


the  foreign  world;  so  far.  I  mean,  as  we 
are  now  at  liberty  to  do  It;  for  let  me  not 
be  imderstood  as  capable  of  patronizing 
infldellty  to  existing  engagements.  I  hold 
the  maxim  no  less  applicable  to  public 
than  private  affairs,  that  honesrty  is  al- 
ways the  best  policy.  I  repeat  it,  there- 
fore, let  those  engagements  be  observed 
In  their  genuine  sense.  But  In  my  opinion, 
it  is  unnecessary,  and  would  be  unwise 
to  extend  them. 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves 
by  suitable  establishments,  on  a  respect- 
able defensive  posture,  we  may  .safely 
trust  to  temporary  alliances  for  extraor- 
dinary emergencies. 

Harmony,  and  a  liberal  Intercourse 
with  all  nations,  are  recommended  by 
policy,  humanity,  and  interest.  But  even 
our  commercial  policy  should  hold  an 
equal  and  impartial  hand:  neither  seek- 
ing nor  granting  exclusive  favors  or  pref- 
erences; consulting  the  natural  course  of 
things;  diffusing  and  diversifying  by 
gentle  means  the  streams  of  commerce, 
but  forcing  nothing;  establishing  with 
powers  so  disposed,  In  order  to  give  trade 
a  stable  course,  to  define  the  rights  of 
our  merchants,  and  to  enable  the  gov- 
ernment to  support  them,  conventional 
rules  of  intercourse,  the  best  that  present 
circumstances  and  mutual  opinion  will 
permit,  but  temporary,  and  liable  to  be 
from  time  to  time  abandoned  or  varied 
as  experience  and  circumstances  shall 
dictate;  constantly  keeping  in  view,  that 
it  is  folly  in  one  nation  to  look  for  dis- 
interested favors  from  another;  that  it 
must  pay  with  a  portion  of  its  independ- 
ence for  whatever  it  may  accept  under 
that  character;  that  by  such  acceptance, 
it  may  place  itself  in  the  condition  of 
having  given  equivalents  for  nominal  fa- 
vors, and  yet  of  being  reproached  with 
mgratltude  for  not  giving  more.  There 
can  be  no  greater  error  than  to  expect, 
or  calculate  upon  real  favors  from  na- 
tion to  nation.  It  is  an  illusion  which  ex- 
perience must  cure,  which  a  just  pride 
ought  to  discard 

In  offering  to  you.  my  countrymen, 
these  counsels  of  an  old  and  affectionate 
friend,  I  dare  not  hope  they  will  make 
the  strong  and  lasting  impression  I  could 
wish:  that  they  will  control  the  usual 
current  of  the  passions,  or  prevent  our 
nation  from  running  the  course  which 
has  hitherto  marked  the  destiny  of  na- 
tions, but  if  I  may  even  flatter  myself  that 
they  may  be  productive  of  some  partial 
benefit,  some  occasional  good;  that  they 
may  now  and  then  recur  to  moderate  the 
fury  of  party  spiiit,  to  warn  against  the 
mischiefs  of  foreign  intrigue,  to  guard 
against  the  Impostures  of  pretended  pa- 
triotism; this  hope  will  be  a  full  recom- 
pense for  the  solicitude  for  your  welfare 
by  which  they  have  been  dictated. 

How  far,  in  the  discharge  of  my  official 
duties,  I  have  been  guided  by  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  delineated,  the 
public  records  and  other  evidences  of  my 
conduct  must  witness  to  you  and  to  the 
world.  To  myself,  the  assurance  of  my 
own  conscience  is,  that  I  have,  at  least, 
believed  myself  to  be  guided  by  them. 

In  relation  to  the  still  subsisting  war 
in  Europe,  my  proclamation  of  the  22d 
of  April,  1793,  is  the  index  to  my  plan. 
Sanctioned  by  your  approving  voice,  and 
by  that  of  your  representatives  in  both 


houses  of  congress,  the  spirit  of  that  mea- 
sure has  continually  governed  me.  unin- 
fluenced by  any  attempts  to  deter  or  di- 
vert me  from  it. 

After  deliberate  examination,  with  the 
aid  of  the  best  lights  I  could  obtain.  I 
was  well  satisfied  that  our  country,  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  had  a 
right  to  take,  and  was  bound,  in  duty 
and  interest,  to  take  a  neutral  position. 
Having  taken  it,  I  determined,  as  far  as 
shoiold  depend  upon  me,  to  maintain  it 
with  moderation,  perseverance  and  firm- 
ness. 

The  considerations  which  respect  the 
right  to  hold  this  conduct,  it  is  not  nec- 
essary on  this  occasion  to  detail.  I  will 
only  observe  that,  according  to  my  un- 
derstanding of  the  matter,  that  right,  so 
far  from  being  denied  by  any  of  the 
belligerent  powers,  has  been  virtually 
admitted  by  all. 

The  duty  of  holding  a  neutral  conduct 
may  be  inferred,  without  any  thing  more, 
from  the  obligation  which  Justice  and 
humanity  Impose  on  every  nation,  in 
cases  In  which  It  is  free  to  act,  to  main- 
tain inviolate  the  relations  of  peace  and 
amity  towards  other  nations. 

The  inducements  of  Interest  for  ob- 
serving that  conduct  will  best  be  referred 
to  your  own  reflections  and  experience. 
With  me,  a  predominant  motive  has  been 
to  endeavor  to  gain  time  to  our  country 
to  settle  and  mature  its  yet  recent  insti- 
tutions, and  to  progress,  without  inter- 
ruption, to  that  degree  of  strength,  and 
consistency  which  is  necessary  to  give  It. 
humanly  speaking,  the  command  of  its 
own  fortxmes. 

Though  in  reviewing  the  incidents  of 
any  administration,  I  am  unconscious  of 
intentional  error,  I  am  nevertheless  too 
sensible  of  my  defects  not  to  think  it 
probable  that  I  may  have  committed 
many  errors.  Whatever  they  may  be,  I 
fervently  beseech  the  Almighty  to  avert 
or  mitigate  the  evils  to  which  they  may 
tend.  I  shsdl  also  carry  with  me  the  hope 
tHirrmy  country  will  never  cease  to  view 
them  with  indulgence;  and  that,  after 
forty-five  years  of  my  life  dedicated  to 
its  service,  with  an  upright  zeal,  the 
faults  of  incompetent  abilities  will  be 
consigned  to  oblivion,  as  myself  must 
soon  be  to  the  mansions  of  rest. 

Relying  on  its  kindness  in  this  as  in 
other  things,  and  actuated  by  that  fer- 
vent love  towards  it,  which  is  so  natural 
to  a  man  who  views  in  it  the  native  soil 
of  himself  and  his  progenitors  for  sev- 
eral generations;  I  anticipate  with  pleas- 
ing expectation  that  retreat  in  which  I 
promise  myself  to  realize,  without  alloy, 
the  sweet  enjoyment  of  partaking,  in  the 
midst  of  my  fellow  citizens,  the  benign 
influence  of  good  laws  under  a  free  gov- 
emment— the  ever  favorite  object  of  my 
heart,  and  the  happy  reward,  as  I  trust, 
of  our  mutual  cares,  labors  and  dangers. 
Geo.  Washinotok. 

Unttbd  States. 

nth  September,  1796. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OP  ROD- 
TINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eagleton)  .  Under  the  previotis  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the  transac- 
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Uon  of  routine  morning  business  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  4b  minutes,  with  a 
time  limitation  of  3  minutes  on  state- 
ments therein. 


EMERGENCY   WARNING   SYSTEM 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  last 
Saturday  morning  the  pulse  of  the  Na- 
tion was  suspended  for  some  40  minutes 
while  our  supposedly  sophisticated  civil 
defense  warning  system  cried:   "Wolf." 

Portimately.  there  was  no  wolf.  But 
one  is  left  to  wonder  what  might  happen 
if  a  real  emergency  arose.  Hopefiilly,  we 
would  not  get  a  routine  test  announce- 
ment during  a  real  nuclear  attack — but 
who  knows  ? 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  human  to  err.  And 
it  is  true  that  there  have  been  oAIy  two 
or  three  slipups  in  the  thousands  of  tedU 
that  have  been  conducted  over  the  last 
10  years.  , 

It  can  also  be  said  that  there  have  been 
no  mistakes  under  actual  emergency 
conditions — only  because  there  have  been 
no  emergencies.  Obviously,  the  real  prob- 
lem is  that  the  only  true  test — a  real 
emergency — would  be  the  first  and  last 
opportunity  for  the  success  of  such  a 
warning  system. 

Though  not  excusable,  human  error  Is 
understandable.  But  a  system  which  ap- 
parently makes  It  easy  to  err  Is  not  so 
understandable. 

One  wrong  message  Is  bad  enough.  But 
when  it  takes  40  minutes  and  three  tries 
to  correct  the  error,  certainly,  that  Is  not 
understandable.  And  to  follow  that  up 
with  still  another  foul-up  less  than  40 
hours  later  hardly  requires  additional 
comment. 

I  am  pleased  that  President  Nixon  and 
Secretary  Laird  have  already  taken  steps 
to  Initiate  an  investigation  within  the 
executive  oranch.  But  I  believe  Con- 
gress has  a  responsibility  as  well. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Office  of  Civil 
Defense,  when  asked  If  the  warning 
system  would  really  work  In  an  emer- 
gency was  quoted  by  the  New  York  Times 
as  saying: 

Thftts  one  of  the  'binge  I've  always 
wondered  about. 

I  believe  the  public  is  entitled  to  more 
certainty  than  that. 

Consequently.  I  wish  to  go  on  record 
as  urging  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
to  conduct  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  civil  defertse  warning  procedures  In 
particular — and  furthermore  I  believe  it 
is  time  to  review  the  whole  civil  defense 
structure  and  operation  In  general. 

As  a  member  of  the  Communications 
Subcommittee  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. I  believe  it  would  be  appropriate 
for  that  subcommittee,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  to 
investigate  the  link-up  of  the  system 
with  broadcast  stations,  a  link-up  that  is 
supposed  to  facilitate  public  notice  of  an 
emergency. 

It  would  be  useful,  I  believe,  for  the 
Communications  Subcommittee  to  give 
the  broadcasters,  who  volunteer  their  fa- 
cilities and  services,  an  opportunity  to 
comment  on  the  present  arrangement 
and  to  suggest  ways  to  Improve  it. 


Needless  to  say.  the  incidents  of  the 
last  few  days  have  not  served  to  build 
public  confidence  In  our  defense  system, 
which  is  subsidized  so  heavily  by  the 
taxpayer  and  to  which  he  looks  for  pro- 
tection against  potential  enemies. 

In  another  respect,  however,  such  a 
failure  can  serve  a  very  useful  purpose 
if  we  seize  the  opportunity  It  signals  to 
closely  scrutinize  the  system  that  has 
failed,  and  If  we  move  to  perfect  It. 

This  we  must  do. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  under  his  3  minutes? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  I  Just  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  on  his  statement, 
and  tell  him.  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  that  I  shall 
certainly  call  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  chairman  and  the  ranking  mem- 
ber, and  certainly  hope  we  can  get  into  It 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  rise  to  express  my  compliments  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  <Mr.  Ghif- 
riN)  for  his  suggestion  with  respect  to 
the  necessity  for  an  investigation  of  what 
happened  over  the  weekend  and  looking 
to  the  correction  of  the  faults,  errors, 
mistakes,  and  shortcomings,  wherever 
they  are  to  be  foimd. 

The  New  York  Times  said  editorially 
today : 

If  a  fiction  writer  bad  written  a  etory 
depicting  In  advance  the  actual  sequence  of 
events,  most  readers  would  have  rejected  the 
account  aa  prepoeteroua.  Nevertheleee.  It  all 
happened. 

Some  very  grave  questions  as  to  the 
reliability  of  the  system  are  raised  by 
this  inexcusable  blunder.  Could  similar 
"human  error"  cause  either  the  Soviet 
Union  or  the  United  States  to  set  off 
nuclear  weapons?  Forty  minutes  went  bv 
l)etwe€n  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
this  Incredible  series  of  errors — which 
would  have  given  an  enemy  all  of  the 
time  he  needed  to  devastate  this  coun- 
try. A  complete  and  thorough  investi- 
gation Is  needed  to  determine  what  needs 
to  be  done  so  that  a  repetition  will  not 
occur.  In  retrospect.  It  is  probably  a  good 
thing  that  this  false  emergency  occurred, 
because  It  revealed  carelessness  and  In- 
eptness  all  along  the  line.  The  country 
should  have  been  made  painfully  aware 
that  not  only  the  military  blundered,  but 
also  that  many  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions are  obviously  not  prepared  to  play 
the  role  expected  of  them  In  any  warning 
system.  It  Is  urgent  that  the  warning 
system  be  revamped  in  whatever  way  Is 
necMsary  to  make  It  fall -safe. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  go  into  executive  session  to  con- 
sider a  nomination  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  nom- 
ination on  the  Executive  Calendar  will 
be  stated. 


UPPER  GREAT  LAKES  REGIONAL 
COMMISSION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Thomas  F.  Schweigert,  of  Michi- 
gan, to  be  Federal  Cochairman  of  the 
Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional  Commis- 
sion.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  Is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimou-s  consent  that  the 
President  be  Immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  move  that  the  Senate  resume 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  v&s  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  immediately  following  the 
approval  of  the  Journal,  If  there  is  no 
objection,  and  the  recognition  of  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  under  the 
.standing  order,  there  be  a  period  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    FOR    RECOGNITION   OP 
SENATORS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
on  tomorrow,  at  the  close  of  the  15- 
mlnute  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan*  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes: 
that  he  be  followed  by  the  able  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes:  and  that  Mr. 
Mathias  be  followed,  under  the  order  of 
last  Friday,  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Percy  i  ,  who  will  not  speak  be- 
yond 12  o'clock  meridian. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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COMMUNICATIONS     FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 
gxrorr  on  Section  601,  Public  Law  91-305 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Man- 
inment  and  Budget,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
Itw,  on  the  operation  of  section  601  of  Pub- 
lic LAW  91-306,  the  Second  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Act,  1970;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

Pioposn)  Transftr  or  US8  Portage  to  an 
American  Leoion  Post 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Ktvy    (Installations   and   Logistics),   trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  the  pro- 
posed  transfer    of    the    escort    ship    U.S.S. 
fortage  (PCE-902)  to  the  Nunan-Slook  Post 
838,  American  XjCglon,  Havertown,  Pa.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
ptoPosED   Legislation    Increasing   the   Au- 
thorizations   FOR    Comprehensive    Plan- 
ning Grants  and  Open-Space  Land  Grants 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  $50  million 
for  the  comprehensive  planning  grant  pro- 
ixun  and  an  additional  $100  million  for  the 
open  space  land  program    (with  an  accom- 
panying paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Proposed  Amendment  to  Concession 

Contract 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
proposed  amendment  to  the  concession  con- 
tract under  which  the  S.  G.  Leoffler  Co.  will 
be  authorized  to  continue  to  operate  golf 
courses  and  provide  related  facilities  and 
aerrices  for  the  public  within  the  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  metropolitan  area  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  Recommendation  on  Claim  or 
Ferris   Corp. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  reporting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  recommendation  concern- 
ing the  claim  of  the  Ferris  Corp.  against  the 
Cnlted  States  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions  and  memorials  were  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  and  referred  as  indicated : 
By  the  PRESIDENT  pro   tempore: 

A  resolution  of  the  11th  Guam  Legislature; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services: 

"Resolution  No.  59 
Resolution  relative  to  requesting  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
consider  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Guard  unit  for  the  territory  of  Guam 
"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam : 

"Whereas,  the  old  Guam  mllltla.  so  active 
In  Pre-World  War  II  days,  has  been  dormant 
(or  the  last  decade;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Governor's  authority  with 
respect  to  calling  upon  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  UUted  States  In  the  event  of  an  emer- 
gency causes  a  certain  disquiet  In  that  It  Is 
limited  to  requesting  assistance,  which  as- 
■utance  'may  be  given"  at  the  discretion  of 
«uch  Armed  Forces;   and 

"Whereas,  there  Is  thus  available  to  the 
Governor  no  Immediate  military  force  In  the 
event  of  emergencies  requiring  such  a  force; 
and 

"Whereas,  every  state  of  the  union  and 
most  of  the  territories  have  at  their  dU- 
poen  National  Guard  units  which  serve  as 


state  mllltla  In  the  event  of  emergencies,  and 
which  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  men 
composing  the  various  National  Guard  units 
to  participate  In  military  training  and  to  pre- 
pare for  their  nation's  defense  In  times  of 
need;   and 

"Whereas,  the  Legislature  has  determined 
that  It  Is  In  the  best  Interest  of  this  territory 
that  a  National  Guard  unit  be  established; 
now  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  that  the  President  and  Congress 
of  the  United  States  be  and  they  are  hereby 
respectfully  requested  to  consider  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Guard  unit  In  the  ter- 
ritory of  Guam;  and  be  It  further 

•Resolved,  that  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  there- 
after transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, to  the  Chairmen,  Committees  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate  and 
House,  to  Guam's  Washington  Representa- 
tive, to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  to 
the  Governor  of  Guam." 

Resolutions  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
M.issachusetts  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

"Resolutions  Memorializing  the  Congress 

or  the  United  States  To  Protest  to  North 

Vietnam  the  Mistreatment  of  American 

Prisoners  or  War 

"Whereas,  There  are  over  sixteen  hundred 
members  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  listed  as  prisoners  of  war  or  missing  in 
action  and  many  missing  In  action  may  be 
In  prison  camps,  and  more  than  two  hundred 
of  them  have  been  held  more  than  three  and 
one  half  years,  longer  than  any  United  States 
serviceman  was  held  prisoner  In  World  War 
II;  and 

"Whereas,  North  Vietnam  has  shown  itself 
to  be  very  sensitive  to  public  opinion  In  the 
United  States.  It  would  be  very  useful  to 
let  North  Vietnam  see  something  of  the  unity 
and  the  Impatience  of  the  American  people 
over  the  long  standing  proven  mistreatment 
of  said  servicemen  In  North  Vietnam  prison 
camps;  therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  respectfully  urges  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  protest  to 
North  Vietnam  the  mistreatment  of  United 
States  prisoners  of  war  held  In  North 
Vietnam;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  State  Secretary  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
presiding  officer  of  each  branch  of  Congress 
and  to  the  members  thereof  from  this  Com- 
monwealth." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  York;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations : 

"Resolution  No.  27 
"Concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York  memorializing  Con- 
gress to  use  all  means  to  persuade  the  So- 
viet Union  to  change  Its  oppressive  policies 
towards  Soviet  Jewry 

"Whereas,  persons  of  Jewish  faith  residing 
In  the  Soviet  Union  have  long  suffered  per- 
secution, oppression,  and  discrimination  in 
their  dally  Uvea  at  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment of  that  country;  and 

"Whereas,  the  authorities  in  the  Soviet 
Union  have  suppressed,  discouraged  and  pre- 
vented the  free  expression  of  Jewish  educa- 
tion and  culture,  and  have  deprived  Soviet 
Jews  of  the  opportunity  of  worshipping  free- 
ly and  In  accordance  with  the  traditions  of 
their  age-old  faith;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Soviet  Union  has  consist- 
ently denied  the  right  of  Jewish  people  to 
emigrate  from  that  country  to  Israel,  the  be- 
loved country  of  their  forefathers,  or  to  any 


coimtry  of  their  choosing,  and  in  fact  the 
Soviet  Union  has  continuously  prohibited 
and  blocked  each  and  every  attempt  made 
by  Jewish  persons  to  so  emigrate:  and 

"Whereas,  recently  eleven  persons,  nine  of 
whom  were  Jewish,  were  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  extremely  harsh  punishment  for 
allegedly  making  plans  to  hijack  a  Soviet 
airliner  In  an  effort  to  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Union; 

"Resolved  (If  the  Assembly  concur),  that 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York 
respectfully,  yet  firmly,  urge  and  memo- 
rialize the  Ninety-Second  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  manifest  our  country's  posi- 
tion as  the  guardian  of  the  traditions  of  lib- 
erty and  Justice  for  all,  the  dignity  of  all 
mankind,  and  the  freedom  of  worship,  by 
taking  such  affirmative  action  as  will  tend  to 
persuade  the  Soviet  Union  to  revise  its  offi- 
cial policies  In  the  following  manner: 

"(a)  to  terminate  Its  practice  of  denying 
Soviet  Jewry  of  the  opportunity  of  worship- 
ing In  a  free  manner  and  In  accordance  with 
age-old  Jewish  traditions; 

"(b)  to  permit  Jewish  persons  to  emigrate 
freely  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  Israel  or  to 
any  country  of  their  choice  without  restric- 
tion or  limitation;  and 

"(c)  to  reexamine  and  reconsider  the 
harshness  of  the  penalties  recently  imposed 
on  the  eleven  persons  sentenced  In  a 
Leningrad  court  for  allegedly  making  plans 
to  hijack  a  Soviet  airliner,  and  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  permitting  such  persons  to 
emigrate  to  Israel;  and  be  It  ftirther 

"Resolved  (If  the  Assembly  concur) ,  that  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  be  spread  upon  the 
Journal ,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
transmit  properly  authenticated  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President  of  the  Ben- 
ate  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  the  two 
United  States  Senators  from  New  York  State, 
and  to  each  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  New  York  State." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  69 
"A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  ap- 
propriate legislation  providing  for  the  early 
completion  of  the  Natchez  Trace  National 
Parkway 

■Whereas,  the  Natchez  Trace  National 
Parkway  Is  among  the  major  scenic,  tourist 
and  historical  attractions  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi; and 

"Whereas,  although  some  311  miles  of  the 
Natchez  Trace  have  been  completed,  there 
remains  some  133  miles  to  be  constructed: 
and 

"Whereas,  In  the  year  1970,  the  Natchez 
Trace  attracted  some  10.451,011  visitors  and 
was  utilized  by  some  3,733,603  motor  vehi- 
cles; and 

"Whereas,  the  timely  completion  of  con- 
struction of  the  Natchez  Trace  National 
Parkway  project  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Interior  will  redound  to  the 
economic,  recreational  and  educational 
benefit  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  and  of 
surrounding  states: 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
the  Senate  concurring  therein.  That  we  do 
hereby  memorialize  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  take  Immediate  and  pur- 
poseful action  In  enacting  such  appropriate 
legislation  which  would  insure  the  early  com- 
pletion of  the  Natchez  Trace  National  Park- 
way from  Natchez,  Mississippi,  to  Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

"Be  It  ftirther  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forvrarded  by  the  Cleric  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  Hotise  of  Representatives  and 
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to  e««h  member  of  the  Mississippi  Connres- 
slonAl  D«l«g»Uon. " 

A  FMolutlon  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Waahlngton;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary : 

■■RESOLtmoN  No.  71-11 
•'Whereas,  The  American's  Creed,  drafted  by 
WUUam  Tyler  Page  In  1917,  condenses  Into 
one  hundred  words  the  concepts  which  have 
made  America  great,  and  for  which  America 
stands:  and 

•  Whereas.  During  1970  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Washington  and  the  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  Seattle,  respectively,  proclaimed 
periods  during  which  the  Americans  Creed 
should  be  recognized   and  studied:    and 

■Whereas.  It  Is  nttlng  that  the  attention 
of  all  Americans  be  focused  on  the  American 
Creed,  and  that  all  Americans  be  urgrd  to 
study   It: 

"Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved.  That  the 
House  of  Representatives  requests  that  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  declare  an  American  Creed 
Week,  during  which  all  citizens  may  be  en- 
couraged to  examine,  study  and  abide  by  the 
tenets  of  the  American  Creed. 

"Be  It  further  resolved.  That  copies  of 
this  Resolution  be  Immediately  transmitted 
by  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  Honorable  Richard  M. 
Nixon.  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
each  member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Washington." 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works: 

"HousB  RxsoLonoN 
"A  House  resolution  memorializing  Congress 
to  enact  suitable  legislation  directing  the 
United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
cease    blasting    stumps    In    Lake    Hartwell 
and   Clark's   Hill    reservoir   located   In    the 
northwest  portion  of  South  Carolina 
••Whereas,  the  United  States  Army  Corps 
of   Engineers   has   been   blasting   stumps   in 
Lake    Hartwell    and    Clark's    Hill    Reservoir 
which  are  located  In  the  northwest  portion 
of  South  Carolina:  and 

••Whereas,  these  stumps  are  located  in  the 
coves  and  channels  of  the  lakes  and  are  situ- 
ated In  the  habitat  and  feeding  grounds  for 
many  of  the  flah  in  the  lakes:  and 

"Whereas,  such  areas  furnish  the  most  de- 
sirable fishing  on  the  lakes:  and 

"Whereas,  the  tremendous  explosions  are 
not  only  destroying  the  habitat  of  these  flsh 
which  was  engineered  Into  the  plans  of  the 
lakes  to  provide  desirable  fishing  during  all 
months  of  the  year  for  one  of  South  Caro- 
lina's largest  sporting  industries:  and 

"Whereas,  we  are  at  a  time  In  our  history 
where  there  Is  great  Interest  in  preserving  our 
Qsh  and  game:  and 

"Whereas.  It  Is  inconceivable  that  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  would  deliberately  com- 
mit acts  which  are  not  only  destroying  the 
habitat  and  feeding  grounds,  and  killing 
large  numbers  of  existing  flsh  In  the  lake,  but 
render  no  benefit  whatsoever  to  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina: 
Now,  therefore, 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  South  Carolina:  That 
Congress  be  memorialized  to  enact  suitable 
legislation  directing  the  United  States  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  cease  blasting  stumps  in  Lake 
Hartwell  and  Clark's  Hill  Reservoir  which  are 
located  In  the  northwest  portion  of  South 
CaroUna." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Lithuanian 
council  of  Miami.  MUuni.  Fla..  demonstrat- 
ing against  the  continued  colonisation  and 
oppression  of  Lithuania.  Latvia  and  Estonia: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  petition,  signed  by  sundry  citizens  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  praying  for  a  reversal  of  cer- 
tain Supreme  Court  decisions:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Tlie  following  bills  were  Introduced, 
read  the  first  time.  and.  by  unanimous 
consent,  the  second  time,  and  referred 
as  indicated : 

By  Mr.DOMINICK: 

S  891.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  Act  so  as  to  put 
Individual  practice  prepayment  plans  on 
an  equal  basis  with  other  types  of  Fed- 
eral employees  health  benefits  plans.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service 

Mr.  DOMINICK  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  amend  section  4  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  Act.  Public  Law 
89-544.  Section  4  of  the  Federal  Employ- 
ees Health  Benefits  Act  describes  four 
basic  types  of  health  benefit  plan  for 
which  the  Civil  Service  Commission  may 
contract  to  provide  medical  coverage 
for  Federal  employees:  One.  service 
benefit  plans:  two,  indemnity  benefit 
plans:  three,  employee  organization 
plans:  and  four,  comprehensive  medical 
plans  Two  types  of  "comprehensive 
medical  plans"  are  authorized — group 
practice  prepayment  plans  and  indi- 
vidual practice  prepayment  plans. 

With  respect  to  individual  practice 
prepayment  plans,  the  act  limits  the 
organizations  which  may  contract  with 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  those 
which  have  successfully  operated  similar 
plans.  The  portion  of  the  act  dealing  with 
comprehensive  medical  plans  provides: 

(4)    COMPllXKENSIVX  MXDICAL  Pl-ANS. 

(A)  Group-Practice  PaEPAYMENT  Plans. — 
Group-practice  prepayment  plans  which  offer 
health  benefits  of  the  types  referred  to  by 
section  8904(4)  of  this  title,  in  whole  or  in 
substantial  part  on  a  prepaid  basis,  with  pro- 
fessional services  thereunder  provided  by 
physicians  practicing  as  a  group  In  a  com- 
mon center  or  centers.  The  group  shall  In- 
clude physicians  representing  at  least  three 
major  medical  specialties  who  receive  all  or 
a  substantial  part  of  their  professional  In- 
come from  the  prepaid  funds. 

(B)  iNBivrotJAL-PmACTici;  Prxpatmint 
Puma. — Indlvldual-prac'lce  prepayment 
plans  which  offer  health  services  in  whole 
or  substantial  part  on  a  prepaid  basis,  with 
professional  services  thereunder  provided  by 
Individual  physicians  who  agree,  under  cer- 
tain conditions  approved  by  the  Commission, 
to  accept  the  payments  provided  by  the  plans 
as  full  payment  for  covered  services  given 
by  them  Including.  In  addition  to  in-hoepltal 
services,  general  care  given  in  their  offices 
and  the  patients'  homes,  out-of-hospltal 
diagnostic  procedures,  and  preventive  care, 
and  which  plans  are  offered  by  organiza- 
tions which  have  successfully  operated  simi- 
lar plans  before  approval  by  the  Commission 
of  the  plan  in  which  employees  may  enroll. 

The  Civil  Sen'ice  Commission  has  con- 
strued the  "successful  experience"  re- 
quirement to  require  1  year  of  prior 
experience  with  a  plan  where:  First,  indi- 
vidual physicians  agree  to  accept  pay- 
ments on  a  prepaid  basis  as  full  payment 
for  covered  services,  and  second,  the  Indi- 
vidual physicians  bear  the  risk  in  the 
event  that  the  costs  of  providing  covered 
medical  services  exceed  the  prepayments. 
Thus,  organizations  with  experience 
operating  plans  underwritten  by  insur- 
ance companies  have  been  ruled  Ineligi- 
ble by  the  Commission  on  the  ground 
that  this  second  criterion  was  net  met. 
To  my  knowledge,  only  the  Government 
requires  that  the  participating  physicians 


themselves  bear  the  risk  that  costs  of 
medical  services  covered  by  an  individ- 
ual-practice prepayment  plan  may  ex- 
ceed prepayments.  For  that  reason,  most 
non-government.  Individual -practice, 
prepayment-type  plans  are  underwritten 
by  insurance  companies,  so  that  the  in- 
dividual physicians  do  not  bear  this  risk. 
The  result  is  that  few  organizations  are 
able  to  meet  the  experience  requirement 
of  the  statute  as  construed  by  the  Civi] 
Service  Commission. 

This  situation  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
unsuccessful  efforts  of  a  medical  founda- 
tion in  Colorado  to  qualify  to  provide 
medical  services  to  Federal  employees  in 
the  Denver  area  throuph  an  individual- 
practice  prepayment  plan.  The  Metro- 
politan Denver  Foundation  for  Medical 
Care  was  formed  in  1968  by  local  county 
medical  societies  covering  the  Metro- 
politan Denver  area.  The  foundation  was 
formed  to  provide  a  means  for  controlling 
the  rapidly  increasing  cost  of  medical 
care. 

The  basic  method  used  by  the  founda- 
tion is  to  obtain  commitments  from 
physicians  to  accept  as  their  full  fee  for 
services  rendered  that  amount  paid  to 
them  by  the  foundation.  Thus,  a  sub- 
scriber to  a  foundation-sponsored  plan 
is  assured  that  his  montiily  premium 
pavment  will  in  fact,  take  care  of  all  his 
medical  expenses.  The  foundation  con- 
trols the  cost  of  medical  care  by  review- 
ing all  statements  sent  to  it  by  member 
physicians  to  see  if  they  have  provided 
any  unnecessary  care,  or  have  duplicated 
any  services.  Member  physicians  will  not 
be  paid  for  services  determined  by  the 
foundation  to  be  unnece.ssary. 

The  foundation  will  also  pay  the  bills 
of  nonmember  physicians  who  do  not 
subject  themselves  to  the  review  pro- 
cedures of  the  foundation,  but  will  be 
paid  on  a  scale  which  is  somewhat  less 
than  the  maximum  available  to  member 
physicians,  and  the  patient  who  goes  to 
a  nonmember  physician  wUl  have 
no  guarantee  that  the  physician's  bill 
will  not  be  in  excess  of  the  amount  re- 
ceived from  the  foundation  Therefore, 
the  subscribing  patient  has  the  freedom 
to  go  to  any  physician  he  chooses. 
whether  or  not  the  physician  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  foundation,  provided  that  he 
is  willing  to  bear  the  additional  cost 
which  he  may  Incur  by  choosing  a  non- 
foundation  physician.  This  type  of  plan 
has  worked  well  in  California,  and  is 
succeeding  in  holding  down  medical 
costs,  while  providing  medical  care  with- 
out Interfering  with  the  physician-pa- 
tient relationship. 

Another  approach  to  the  problem  of 
medical  costs  has  been  the  closed  panel 
or  group  practice.  Here,  a  relatively  small 
number  of  physicians  practice  together 
and  offer  to  provide  all  of  a  subscriber's 
medical  needs  for  a  fixed  monthly  pay- 
ment. In  this  situation,  the  subscriber 
can  only  go  to  those  physicians  who  are 
members  of  the  group. 

Of  course,  the  number  of  physicians 
in  such  a  group  is  much  smaller  than 
those  In  an  individual-practice  type  plan 
similar  to  the  Metropolitan  Denver  Foun- 
dation's. Group  practices  also  discourage 
unnecessary  or  duplicative  medical  treat- 
ment, and  have  also  been  successful  in 
reducing  the  cost  of  medical  care  in  Call- 
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fomla.   The   Kaiser   Foimdation   is,   of 
course,  the  best  known  of  these. 

In  1&69,  Kaiser  organized  a  new  non- 
profit corporation  in  Denver,  and  within 
a  few  months  applied  for  and  received 
the  approval  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission to  provide  prepaid  health  care  to 
Federal  employees  in  the  Denver  area. 
This  nonprofit  corporation  was  an  entire- 
ly separate  entity  from  the  Kaiser  plans 
in  California,  and  had  no  experience 
operating  in  Colorado  prior  to  the  ap- 
proval. 

The  Metropolitan  Denver  Foundation 
was  organized,  as  I  stated  earlier,  in 
1968.  Since  that  time,  the  foundation 
had  sponsored  prepaid  health  care  plans. 
Those  plans  were  similar  to  an  individ- 
ual-practice prepayment  plan  which 
would  be  provided  to  Federal  employees 
under  the  Federal  Employees  Health 
Benefits  Act.  The  difference  was  that  the 
risk  of  actual  medical  costs  exceeding 
prepajTnents  was  borne  by  a  private  In- 
surance carrier.  Under  the  act.  the  foun- 
dation would  contract  with  the  Govern- 
ment directly,  and  the  Individual  physi- 
cians would  bear  the  risk.  But  the  foun- 
dation was  exercising  the  same  cost- 
control  function  it  would  exercise  under 
a  contract  with  the  Grovemment.  and  its 
member  physicians  were  providing  their 
services  in  the  same  fashion. 

The  foundation  also  applied  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  for  approval 
to  provide  an  individual -practice  prepaid 
health  care  plan  to  Federal  employees 
In  the  Denver  area.  Its  application  was 
rejected  on  the  ground  that  the  "suc- 
cessful experience"  requirement  of  the 
statute  had  not  been  satisfied.  The  Com- 
mission felt  that  the  foundation's  ex- 
perience In  sponsoring  prepaid  plans  did 
not  apply  because  the  Individual  physi- 
cians did  not  bear  the  risk  In  the  event 
that  actual  medical  costs  exceeded  the 
prepasrments. 

The  successful  experience  require- 
ment applies  only  to  Individual-practice- 
prepayment  plans.  There  Is  no  such  re- 
quirement with  respect  to  group-practice 
prepayment  plans.  This  bill  would  put 
individual  practice  plans  on  an  equal 
basis  with  group-practice  plans  by  elim- 
inating the  experience  requirement. 
There    are    several    reasons    why    this 

should  be  done.  

First.  I  do  not  think  Congress  Intended 
to  discriminate  In  favor  of  group-practice 
plans.  The  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice has  prepared  an  excellent  memoran- 
dum on  the  legl.slatlve  history  of  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Health  Benefits  Act.  and 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
fSee  exhibit  1.1 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  As  indicated  in  that 
memorandum,  when  the  bill  which  was 
later  enacted  as  the  Federal  Employees 
Health  Benefits  Act  was  reported  out  of 
the  House  Post  Office  and  CMl  Service 
Committee— House  Report  8&-957— It  re- 
quired both  group-  and  individual-prac- 
tice prepayment  plans  to  have  5  years 
of  prior  successful  experience.  Before  the 
bill  was  taken  up  In  the  House.  It  was 
changed.  The  experience  requirement 
was  eliminated  as  to  group  plans.  The 


section  dealing  with  individual-practice 
plans  was  revised  to  delete  the  5-year  re- 
quirement, but  the  experience  require- 
ment presently  in  the  statute  was  re- 
tained. 

Mr.  President,  nothing  in  the  hearings, 
committee  reports,  or  floor  debate  on  the 
bill  reveals  why  it  contained  an  experi- 
ence requirement  for  individual-practice 
plans  but  not  for  group  plans. 

There  was  no  indication  that  any  of 
the  specified  types  of  plans  was  favored 
over  another.  In  fact,  the  point  was  made 
in  the  hearings  that  competition  among 
the  various  types  of  plans  would  result 
in  better  employee  benefits  and  lower 
medical  costs. 

Apart  from  whether  the  imequal  treat- 
ment of  group-  and  individual-practice 
plans  in  the  statute  was  intended  or  In- 
advertent, I  think  they  should  now  be  put 
on  equal  footing  in  competing  to  provide 
medical  benefits  to  Federal  employees. 
From  the  standpoint  of  guaranteeing 
good  health  benefits  to  Federal  employ- 
ees, there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  an 
experience  requirement  should  be  neces- 
sary for  individual-practice  plans,  but 
not  for  group-practice  plans.  Individual- 
prswjtice  prepayment  plans  have  many  of 
the  advantages  of  group -practice  plans 
without  the  disadvantage  of  restricting 
the  subscribing  patients'  choice  of  physi- 
cians. Many  prefer  to  have  the  freedom 
of  choosing  individual  physlcisms  for 
their  medical  care  rather  than  being  con- 
fined to  a  group  of  specialists  practicing 
together. 

In  fact,  a  majority  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession objects  to  group  prEictices  because 
they  limit  the  patient's  choice  of  a  physi- 
cian, and  because  they  feel  that  the  phy- 
sicians in  this  case  are  really  employed 
by  the  corporation  rather  than  by  the 
patient,  and  that  this  is  an  interference 
with  the  doctor-patient  relationship. 
Under  either  type  of  plan,  a  subscribing 
patient  is  assured  that  his  prepasTnent 
will  cover  the  full  cost  of  medical  serv- 
ices provided  by  a  member  physician. 
Both  types  of  plans  contain  strong  Incen- 
tives for  keeping  medical  costs  down 
through  emphasis  on  preventive  care  and 
curtailment  of  unnecessary  hospitaliza- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion,  it  makes 
sense  to  increase  the  availability  of  these 
kinds  of  health  benefits  to  Federal  em- 
ployees. This  is  particularly  true  at  a 
time  when  medical  costs  are  rising  and 
we  are  looking  for  innovative  methods  of 
improving  our  Nation's  heEdth  care. 
ExHiBrr  1 
The  Library  of  Congress. 

Washington.  D.C. 
To  Hon.  Peter  H.  Domintck. 
Prom  Education  and  Public  Welfare  Division. 
Subject;    Legislative  history  of  a  provision 
pertaining  to  the  contract  authority  of 
the  Federal  Government  with  respect  to 
Individual   practice   prepayment    health 
insurance  plans  administering  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Health  Benefits  programs 
This  Is   In  reply   to   a  request  from  your 
staff  for  a  review  of  the  legislative  history 
of  a  provision  found  in  5  U.S.C.  8903,  which 
defines  which  health  benefits  plans  are  quali- 
fied to  enter  into  contracts  with  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  to  administer  a  portion 
of    the   Federal    Employees    Health    Benefits 
program. 

Reference  is  made  to  your  letter  of  Octo- 
ber 9,   1969  and  the  attachments  from  the 


Civil  Service  Commission  and  a  representative 
of  the  Metropolitan  Denver  Foundation  for 
Medical  Care.  Your  letter  and  the  attach- 
ments note  that  under  5  U.S.C.  8903.  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  may  contract  with  or 
approve  four  type  of  health  benefit  plans  for 
purposes  of  administering  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  Act.  Among  the  four 
categories  of  approved  plans  are  (1)  service 
benefit  plans,  (2)  Indemnity  benefit  plans. 
(3)  employee  organization  plans,  and  (4) 
comprehensive  medical  plans.  The  last 
group — comprehensive  medical  plans  may  in- 
clude either  <a)  group  practice  prepayment 
plans  or  (b)  Individual -practice  prepayment 
plans.  However,  with  respect  to  individual- 
practice  prepayment  plans,  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  may  enter  Into  contracts  only 
If  such  plans  "have  successfully  operated 
similar  plans  before  approval  by  the  Com- 
mission of  the  plan  In  which  employees  may 
enroll." 

The  Metropolitan  Denver  Foundation  for 
Medical  Care,  which  was  specifically  incorpo- 
rated for  purposes  of  administering  such  a 
program,  has  not  had  such  experience  and 
the  Foundation's  application  to  the  Civil 
Ser^-lce  Commission  has  been  turned  down  on 
the  grounds  that  this  provision  found  in  5 
U.S.C.  8903  prevents  the  Commission  from 
making  such  a  contract,  even  though  it  does 
not  appear  the  Commission  questions  the  ca- 
pability and  resources  of  the  Foundation  to 
meet  proposed  contract  responsibilities. 

BACKGROtTND 

As  you  know,  throughout  much  of  the 
1950'B.  several  efforts  were  made  to  estab- 
lish a  health  insurance  program  for  Federal 
workers.  A  number  of  hearings  on  specific 
proposals  as  well  as  studies  were  made  on  the 
pros  and  cons  of  different  programs.  In  1959. 
legislation  in  the  form  ol  S.  94.  Introduced 
by  Senator  Richard  Neuberger  and  others, 
would  establish  such  a  Federal  employees 
health  insurance  program. 

SENATE    ACTION 

Hearings  on  S.  94  were  held  on  April  15, 
16,  21,  23,  28  and  30,  1959.  As  Introduced,  the 
measure  would  have  permitted  the  Govern- 
ment to  contribute  toward  the  cost  of  health 
Insurance  of  an  employee  who  enrolls  for 
himself  or  for  his  dependents  In  one  of  four 
basic  health  insiirance  plans,  including 
group  practice  prepayment  programs.  How- 
ever, no  reference  was  made  to  individual 
practice  prepayment  programs  (see  Hearings 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service:  pages  10-20) .  Both  the  em- 
ployee groups  and  the  group-practice  or- 
ganizations strongly  supported  measures 
which  would  enable  them  to  participate  In 
any  Federal  employee  program. 

On  June  12,  1959,  a  revised  proposal,  S. 
2162  (known  as  the  Johnston-Neuberger  bill) 
was  Introduced  and  ultimately  reported 
favorably  with  amendments  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
(see  Senate  Report  No  468;  86th  Congress, 
ist  Session;  July  2,  1959) .  The  legislation,  as 
sent  to  the  entire  Senate,  retained  the  "free- 
dom of  choice  of  plans"  provision  permitting 
employees  to  elect  from  among  a  service  type 
of  program  at  least  National  In  scope,  a  Na- 
tional cash  Indemnity  plan,  group  practice 
plans  where  they  existed,  and  employee  or- 
ganization plans.  Once  again,  no  reference 
wtis  made  to  the  individual  practice  prepay- 
ment programs.  Plans  interested  In  partici- 
pating, of  course,  had  to  satisfy  the  other 
requirements  set  out  in  the  bill  as  reported. 

On  July  16,  1969,  the  Senate  approved  the 
bill  by  a  vote  of  81  to  4  and  sent  it  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  As  passed  hy  the 
Senate,  the  measure  contained  the  following 
definition  of  "group  practice  prepayment 
plans:" 

"Group  practice  prepayment  plans  which 
offer  health  services  In  whole  or  in  substan- 
tial part  on  a  prepaid  basis,  with  profes- 
sional services  thereunder  provided  by  phy- 
sicians practicing  as  a  group  In  a  common 
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center  or  centers.  Such  a  group  shall  Include 
physicians  quallfled  In  at  least  three  major 
medical  sp>eclaltle8  and  receive  all  or  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  its  Income  from  prepaid 
funds." 

No  reference  to  individual  practice  plana 
was  made  in  the  measure. 

HOUSX    ACTION 

S.  3163,  as  passed  by  the  Senate  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  on  July  30.  1969.  This 
Committee  immediately  began  hearings  on 
the  bill  and  other  similar  measures,  with 
testimony  taken  on  July  31,  33.  38  and  30 
and  August  4.  5,  6.  7.  11,  13.  13  and  14.  1959. 
The  first  Indication  that  a  change  in  the 
kinds  of  plans  which  could  participate  would 
be  made  was  offered  In  the  testimony  of  Ar- 
thur H.  Harlow.  Jr..  President  of  Group 
Health  Insurance  of  New  Torlc  (see  Hearings 
before  the  House  Connnlttee  on  Post  OfOce 
and  Civil  Service;  pages  181-86).  OH.I.  as 
an  individual-practice  plan.  &fr.  Harlow 
noted,  could  not  provide  coverage  for  Federal 
workers  under  provisions  of  the  Senate- 
passed  blU: 

"I  believe  OKI  offers  the  kind  of  insurance 
the  Federal  Government  wants  to  give  its 
employees  a  chance  to  choose.  .  .  .  The  bill 
as  drawn,  however,  limits  choices  for  Federal 
employees  to  one  Oovernment-wide  service 
benefit  plan,  one  Qovernment-wlde  indem- 
nity plan,  employee  organization  plans,  and 
local  group  practice  prepayment  plans.  It 
thus  leaves  out  OHI.  which  Is  not  a  group 
practice  plan  ■' 

Although  Mr  Harlow  had  appeared  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  S.  94.  the  distinc- 
tions in  the  plans  had  not  been  made  at  that 
time.  Therefore,  no  opposition  to  the  listing 
of  types  of  plans  was  made  before  the  House 
began  its  examination. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  after  ask- 
ing for  clariflcation  of  Mr.  Harlow's  point 
asked:  Why  can  you  not  qualify  under  the 
bill?  Mr.  Harlow  answered: 

"Because  we  are  not  a  group  practice  plan. 
Oroup  practice  plans  require  that  you  go  to  a 
group  of  doctors  operating  from  some  local, 
common  office.  We  do  not  make  any  such 
requirement.  We  are  a  free  choice  plan." 

The  Chairman  then  asked  if  OHI  had  an 
amendment  to  offer  to  permit  the  organiza- 
tion to  participate  under  the  pro{x>sed  pro- 
gram. Mr.  Harlow  said  he  did  and  suggested 
that  a  fifth  category  of  plans  be  added — local 
or  area  service  benefit  plans.  The  definition 
Is  significantly  different  from  the  definitions 
of  the  other  plans  in  that  OHI  proposed  that 
local  or  area  service  benefit  plans  be  per- 
mitted to  participate  "Provided,  That  the 
carrier  offering  the  plan  must  have  provided 
health  services  under  a  health  benefits  plan 
for  a  period  of  at  least  five  years." 

The  first  direct  proposal  to  add  two  parts 
to  the  prepayment  type  of  plans  was  offered 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion, Roger  Jones,  in  testimony  before  the 
Committee  on  Augtist  12,  1959  (see  Hearings: 
beginning  on  394) .  Mr.  Jones  Informed  the 
Committee  that  the  Commission  proposed  to 
add  the  following  amendment : 

"(b)  Individual  Practice  Prepayment 
Plan — Individual  practice  prepayment  plan 
which  offer  health  services  in  whole  or  in 
substantial  part  on  a  prepaid  basis,  with  pro- 
fessional services  thereunder  provided  by  In- 
dividual physicians  who  agree  that  under 
certain  conditions  to  accept  the  payments 
provided  by  the  plan  as  full  payment  for  cov- 
ered services  rendered  by  them,  including  In 
addition  to  In-hoepltal  services  general  care 
rendered  In  their  offices  and  the  p«tient's 
homes,  out  of  hospital  diagnoatlc  procedures 
and  preventive  care,  and  which  plan  shall 
have  been  in  operation  at  least  five  i/ears:- 
(Emphaala  not  in  original.) 

One   of   the   members   of   the   Committee 
asked:   "What  group  would  that  cover  . 
Who  are  you  aiming  at  with  that  language?" 
The    Cini    Serrtce    Commission    Chairman 
answered: 


"Well,  the  big  one  that  we  are  aiming 
at  is  the  organization  which  has  already 
testified  before  the  committee,  the  so-called 
Group  Hospitalization,  Inc.  of  New  York, 
which  is  a  very  large  plan  .  .  .  We  are  In- 
formed that  there  are  other  individual  prac- 
tice plans  of  this  type.  There  la  the  .   . 

The  Commission  Chairman  thereupon 
listed  a  number  of  other  Individual  prac- 
tice plans  which  might  wish  to  participate 
in  the  program.  One  member  asked  whether 
such  plans  would  meet  the  existing  defini- 
tions, and  the  Chairman  replied  that  they 
would  not  unless  this  change  were  Incor- 
porated. 

In  short,  it  seems  that  the  requirement 
that  individual  practice  plans  have  some 
experience  with  health  benefit  programs 
came  originally  from  the  largest  of  such 
plana  Itself  and  from  Mr.  Harlow  of  OHL. 
The  Administration,  although  modifying  the 
amendment  somewhat,  went  along  with  the 
ftve-year  requirement  Neither  Mr.  Harlow, 
nor  the  Oovemment  witnesses  explained 
why  the  experience  requirement  was  deemed 
necessary  In  the  first  place  (although  Gov- 
ernment witnesses  were  concerned  about 
the  proliferation  of  participants  which 
would  increase  administrative  problems  for 
the   Civil   Service   Commission ) . 

On  August  20.  1959.  the  House  Commit- 
tee reported  the  bill  favorably  to  the  House 
(Report  No.  957,  86th  Congress,  1st  Session). 
The  new  version  of  S.  2162  struck  all  after 
the  enabling  clause  of  the  Senate  bill,  sub- 
stituting the  Committees  revision.  In  the 
revision,  the  language  defining  Individual- 
practice  prepayment  plans  Is  nearly  Identi- 
cal to  the  language  proposed  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  last 
clause  now  reading: 

.  .  .  and  which  plans  are  offered  by  or- 
ganizations which  have  operated  such  plans 
for  at  least  five  years  immediately  preceding 
approval  by  the  Commission  of  the  plan  in 
which  employees  may  enroll. 

It  is  significant  to  note,  however,  that 
the  House  Committee  bill  now  also  con- 
tained the  same  five-year  requirement  for 
group  practice  plans  as  for  Individual-prac- 
tice plans.  In  other  words,  as  reported,  the 
measure  applied  a  specific  experience  re- 
quirement to  both  classes  of  comprehensive 
medical  plans. 

Between  the  time  the  bill  was  reported  and 
the  time  It  was  taken  up  by  the  House, 
changes  were  made  In  Sec.  4  of  the  bill 
which  defined  the  type*  of  plans  with  which 
the  Commission  might  enter  Into  contracts 
We  can  find  no  record  of  when  such  changes 
were  made,  or  under  what  circumstances.  We 
are,  however,  looking  Into  the  parliamentary 
circumstance  under  which  such  a  change 
might  be  made. 

In  any  event,  the  me«uure  was  brought  up 
in  the  House  on  September  1.  1959  (see  Oon- 
greealonal  Record;  Part  14,  Vol.  106:  pa^ 
17549  and  following)  with  two  significant 
changes  from  the  standpoint  of  Mr.  Spelts' 
request.  First,  tlie  definition  for  group-prac- 
tloe  prepayment  plans  had  been  revised  by 
deleting  the  language  requiring  any  experi- 
ence (see  previous  p«u*graph).  The  defini- 
tion for  Individual -practice  also  was  revised 
to  eliminate  the  6-ye«r  requirement,  but 
retained  a  prior  experience  requirement  as 
Indicated  l>elow: 

.  .  and  which  plans  are  offered  by  orga- 
nizations which  have  successfully  operated 
mch  plans  prior  to  approval  by  the  Com- 
mUslon  of  the  plan  In  which  employees  may 
enroiU.  (itaUcs  not  In  original) 

No  discussion  w«s  offered  to  account  for 
the  changes,  nor  was  any  question  asked 
during  House  consideration  of  the  measure 
which  passed  by  a  vote  of  383  to  4.  The  Sen- 
ate reconsidered  the  measure  and  concurred 
with  amendments  on  September  10.  1959. 
although  the  amendments  did  not  pertain 
to  the  plans  definitions  section  of  the  bill. 
The  House  accepted  the  Senate  changes  In 
the  leglslatton,  and  the  legislation  became 


Public  Law  86-382.  the  Federal  Employees 
Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  on  September  36 
1959. 

In  the  absence  of  public  statements  as  to 
why  the  House  bill  was  modified  to  change 
the  plans  definitions  section  of  the  Act.  we 
can  not  document  the  rationale  of  the  spon- 
Bors  to  support  the  need  for  an  experience 
requirement  for  individual-practice  plans  or 
to  justify  the  omission  of  such  a  requirement 
in  the  case  of  group  practice  plans. 

SUMMARY — 1»S9   DEVELOPMENTS 

It  can  be  argued  that  5  U.S.C.  8903(4)  (Bi 
discriminates  unjustly  In  favor  of  group- 
practice  plans  which,  though  lacking  in  any 
■successful  operations"  prior  to  Commission 
approval  may  otherwise  enter  into  contracts. 
If  qualified  In  all  other  respects. 

From  the  previous  discussion,  it  appears 
that  the  House  Committee  Intended,  in  thr 
bill  as  reported,  that  the  experience  require- 
ment apply  to  both  prepaid  types  of  plans. 
However,  as  described,  although  the  speci- 
ficity of  5-years  was  dropped,  the  successful 
experience  requirement  was  retained  in  the 
case  of  individual-practice  plans.  Neverthe- 
less, It  also  appears  that  the  experience  re- 
quirement Itself  was  first  suggested  by  the 
spokesman  of  the  largest  of  such  plans  and 
agreed  to  by  the  Commission  when  it  pro- 
posed the  division  of  the  comprehensive  plans 
into  two  sub-groups. 

By  way  of  background,  it  should  be  noted 
that  throughout  the  hearings  process  two 
major  administrative  concerns  were  constant- 
ly discussed.  First.  Committee  members,  em- 
ployee g^roups.  and  of  course  the  group-prac- 
tice. Individual-practice,  and  employee-plan 
representatives  argued  for  broad  Involvement 
by  all  kinds  of  plans.  The  argument  was  fre- 
quently made  that  this  would  assure  compe- 
tition among  the  plans  proposing  to  admin- 
ister the  program  with  better  employee  bene- 
fits and  lower  costs.  Second,  however,  the 
Commission  expressed  great  concern  about 
plan  proliferation.  Indicating  that  by  permit- 
ting too  many  plans  to  become  'nvolved 
would  create  an  administrative  "nightmare" 
and  most  likely  Increase  costs  of  operating 
the  program.  By  expanding  the  list  of  the 
types  of  plans  which  could  qualify  for  par- 
ticipation. It  might  be  argued  that  the  first 
objective  was  met.  By  placing  an  experience 
requirement,  some  might  argue  that  the  sec- 
ond objective  was  satisfied 

CONGRESSIONAL    PRECEDENT   FOR    CHANGING   THE 
EXPERIENCE  REQUIREMENT 

As  you  Will  recall  from  the  preceding  dis- 
cussion, the  original  1959  Act  provided  that 
four  types  of  plans  could  be  eligible  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  health  benefits  program 
The  third  class  was  the  "employee  organiza- 
tion plan."  As  enacted,  the  1939  law  estab- 
lished the  following  definition  for  such  plans: 

Employee  organization  plans  which  offer 
benefits  of  the  types  referred  to  In  section 
5(3)  which  are  sponsored  or  underwritten, 
and  are  administered,  in  whole  or  In  substan- 
tial part,  by  employee  organizations,  which 
are  available  only  to  persons  (and  members 
of  their  families)  who  at  the  time  of  enroll- 
ment are  members  of  the  organization,  and 
which  on  July  1,  1969,  provided  health  bene- 
fits to  members  of  the  organization. 

The  effect  of  this  provision  was  to  require 
that  only  employee  plans  which  had  been  In 
operation  for  at  least  one  year  before  the 
effective  date  of  the  program  could  qualify 
for  participation.  In  1963.  the  Congress  moved 
to  eliminate  this  provision  which  prevented 
plans  which  did  not  exist  or  did  not  apply 
within  the  prescribed  time  limits  Imposed  by 
Public  Law  86-382.  Public  Law  88-69  (HJl. 
1819),  July  6,  1963,  struck  the  words:  "and 
which  on  July  1,  1959,  provided  health  bene- 
fits to  members  of  the  organization." 

The  language  of  one  of  the  Committee  re- 
ports on  H  R.  1819  may  be  helpful  to  you.  In 
the  event  you  propose  to  modify  the  current 
restrictions  impcied  on  new  Individual- 
practice  prepayment  plans  as  proposed  by 
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the  Denver  medical  group.  Senate  Report  No. 
251.  88th  Congress.  1st  Session,  notes  that: 
The  restrictive  language  of  the  original 
measure  was  never  intended,  In  the  view  of 
the  committee,  to  provide  any  employee 
group  with  a  membership  recruitment  and 
retention  advantage  over  any  other.  This  bill 
would  eliminate  the  requirement  that  em- 
ployee organization  plans  have  been  In  op- 
eration on  July  1.  1959.  and  it  would  permit 
any  employee  organization  to  apply  for  ap- 
proval of  Its  health-benefit  plans  between  the 
date  of  enactment  and  December  31,  1963  .  .  . 
It  Is  the  Committee's  view  that  any  Inequity 
resulting,  however  unintentionally,  as  be- 
tween various  employee  organizations,  ought 
to  be  remedied. 

In  short,  the  Congress  authorized  plans 
which  had  since  come  Into  existence,  or 
otherwise  sought  to  apply  for  participation, 
to  apply  to  the  Commission  without  the  re- 
quirement of  experience  prior  to  the  date  set 
out  m  the  legislation  for  filing  of  such  appli- 
cations (prior  to  January  1,  1964).  As  you 
will  note,  the  filing  deadline  requirement  Is 
still  contained  in  5  U.S.C.  8901(8)  for  em- 
ployee organizations,  while  5  U.S.C.  8903(3) 
contains  no  experience  requirement  on  em- 
ployee organization  plans,  which  satisfied 
that  filing  date.  It  may  be  that  a  similar  ap- 
peal to  the  Congress  for  eliminating  the  ex- 
perience requirement  would  be  appropriate 
for  individual-practice  plans  which  have  a 
desire  to  apply  for  Commission  approval  and 
meet  all  other  requirements  established  by 
the  Commission  for  such  plans,  except  that 
required  by  the  last  clause  found  in  5  U.S.C. 
8903(4)(B). 

We  hope  this  Information  is  helpful,  and 
if  we  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please  let 
us  know. 

Olenn  Markcs. 

By  Mr.  SAXBE: 

S.  892.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  de- 
velopment and  conduct  of  a  program  de- 
signed to  determine  the  proficiency  of 
individuals  to  perform  health-care  serv- 
ices for  which  payment  may  be  made 
under  the  insurance  program  established 
by  title  XVni  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  under  State  programs  established 
pursuant  to  title  XIX  of  such  act.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Introducing  a  proposal  which  will 
set  up  a  testing  program  for  determining 
the  proficiency  of  health-care  personnel 
who  have  been  disqualified  under  cur- 
rent Federal  regulations. 

Under  the  present  ruling,  skilled  nurs- 
ing homes  participating  in  medicaid, 
must  use  as  charge  nurses  on  all  shifts 
either  a  registered  nurse  or  a  licensed 
practical  nurse  with  formal  degrees.  Be- 
cause of  an  acute  shortage  of  nursing 
personnel,  many  nursing  homes  have 
been  covering  some  shifts  with  "waiv- 
ered"  practical  nurses.  These  are  nurses 
who  do  not  have  formal  training  but 
have  been  licensed  by  the  State  on  a 
waivered  basis.  Most  of  these  nurses  have 
years  of  experience  and  are  competent; 
others  are  not. 

The  proposal  I  am  offering  would  pro- 
vide a  testing  mechanism  within  HEW 
to  determine  which  of  these  "waivered" 
nurses  are  competent  to  serve  as  charge 
nurses.  In  my  State  of  Ohio  alone,  there 
are  10,000  waivered  practical  nurses; 
half  of  whom  have  even  passed  the  State 
board.  And  there  are  at  least  200  nurs- 
ing homes  in  the  State  who  are  unable  to 
find  enough  qualified  nurses  to  serve  on 
all  shifts  In  this  day  of  extreme  medi- 
cal manpower  shortage,  we  must  not 
discriminate    against    a    valuable    and 


competent  resource.  Therefore,  I  ask 
that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 
and  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

8.892 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  development  and 
conduct  of  a  program  designed  to  deter- 
mine the  proficiency  of  Indivldiuls  to 
perform  health  care  services  for  which 
payment  may  be  made  under  the  Insur- 
ance program  established  by  title  XVm 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  under  State 
programs  established  pursuant  to  title 
XIX  of  such  Act. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
title  XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  after  section  1121  the  following 
new  section : 

"PROGRAM      FOR     DBTERMINING     QUALIFICATIONS 
FOR   CERTAIN    HEALTH   CARE   PERSONNEL 

"Sec.  1122.  (a)  The  Secretary,  In  carry- 
ing out  his  functions  relating  to  the  quali- 
fications for  health  care  personnel  under 
title  XVIII,  shall  develop  (In  consultation 
with  appropriate  professional  health  organi- 
zations and  State  health  and  licensure 
agencies)  and  conduct  (In  conjunction 
with  State  health  and  licensure  agencies) 
until  December  31,  1975,  a  program  de- 
signed to  determine  the  proficiency  of  In- 
dividuals (who  do  not  otherwise  meet  the 
formal  educational,  professional  member- 
ship, or  other  specific  criteria  established 
for  determining  the  qualifications  of  practi- 
cal nurses,  therapists,  laboratory  technicians. 
X-ray  technicians,  psychiatric  technicians 
or  other  health  care  technicians  and  technol- 
ogists) to  perform  the  duties  and  functions 
of  practical  nurses,  therapists,  laboratory 
technicians,  X-ray  technicians,  psychiatric 
technicians,  or  other  health  care  technicians 
or  technologists.  Such  program  shall  Include 
(but  not  be  limited  to)  the  employment  of 
procedures  for  the  formal  testing  of  the 
proficiency  of  Individuals.  In  the  conduct 
of  such  program,  no  Individual  who  other- 
wise meets  the  proficiency  requirements  for 
any  health  care  specialty  shall  be  denied  a 
satisfactory  proficiency  rating  solely  be- 
cause of  his  failure  to  meet  formal  edu- 
cational or  professional  membership  re- 
quirements. 

"(b)  If  any  individual  has  been  deter- 
mined, under  the  program  established  pur- 
suant to  subeectlon  (a),  to  be  qualified  to 
perform  the  duties  and  functions  of  any 
health  care  specialty,  no  person  or  provider 
utilizing  the  services  of  such  Individual  to 
perform  such  duties  and  functions  shall 
be  denied  payment,  under  title  xviii  or 
under  any  State  plan  approved  under  title 
XIX  for  any  health  care  services  provided 
by  such  fjerson  on  the  grounds  that  such 
individual  Is  not  qualified  to  perform  such 
duties  and  functions.". 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFF: 
S.  893.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Candida 
Augusto  Baptista  De  Albuqueque.   Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

ByMr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  894.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sang 
Yol  Hwang.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ERVIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr. 
BtTRDiCK,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr, 
Curtis,  Mr,  Eagleton,  Mr.  Fong, 
Mr.  GuRNEY,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Hruska,  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Javits, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Mathus,  Mr. 
McClellan,  Mr.  McIntyre,  Mr. 


MONDALE,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Muskie, 

Mr.  Packwood,   Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 

Talmadge,  and  Mr.  Thurmond)  : 

S.  895.  A  bill  to  give  effect  to  the  sixth 

amendment  right  to  a  speedy  trial  for 

persons  charged  with  offenses  against 

the  United  States,  and  to  reduce  the 

danger  of  recidivism  by  strengthening 

the  supervision  over  persons  released  on 

bail,  probation,  or  parole,  and  for  other 

purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  oii 

the  Judiciary. 

TO  GIVE  EFFECT  TO  THE  SIXTH  AMENDMENT  RIGHT 
TO   SPEEDY   TRIAL 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Michigan, 
(Mr.  Hart^  and  Senators  Bayh,  Bible, 
BuRDicK,  Cannon,  Curtis,  Eagleton, 
FoNG,  GuRNEY,  Hughes,  Hruska,  Inouye. 
jAvrrs,  Kennedy,  Mathias.  McClellan, 
McIntyre,  Mondale,  Moss,  Musxie, 
Packwood,  Pell,  Talmadge,  Thurmond, 
and  myself,  I  introduce  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  to  give  effect  to  the  sixth 
amendment  right  to  speedy  trial  for  per- 
sons charged  with  offenses  against  the 
United  States,  and  to  reduce  the  danger 
of  recidivism  by  strengthening  the  super- 
vision over  persons  released  on  bail,  pro- 
bation, or  parole,  and  for  other  purposes. 
This  bill  is  virtually  identical  to  a  bill, 
S.  3936,  which  Senators  Hart,  Bayh, 
Hughes,  and  former  Senator  Young,  and 
I  introduced  on  June  9,  1970.  Soon  after 
we  introduced  the  bill,  we  were  joined 
by  20  additional  Senators  who  also  saw 
S.  3936  as  a  significant  attempt  to  solve 
one  of  the  most  pressing  problems  of  our 
time.  The  bill  was  unique  in  that  it  con- 
stituted a  concrete  and  viable  proposal 
for  breathing  life  into  the  sixth  amend- 
ment speedy  trial  guarantee.  It  was  not 
just  another  echo  of  a  tired,  empty 
slogan  about  that  long-neglected  con- 
stitutional right. 

That  bill  was  widely  circulated  during 
the  last  half  of  1970  among  judges,  bar 
associations,  law  school  professors,  and 
others  with  special  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience in  the  field  of  criminal  justice. 
As  a  direct  result  of  that  solicitation,  we 
have  gathered  a  broad  range  of  very 
valuable  opinion  and  comment  which 
will  enable  us  to  hold  hearings  early  in 
the  session.  If  the  hearings  demonstrate 
that  changes  in  the  bill  are  necessary, 
as  well  they  might,  those  changes  must 
be  made  with  dispatch  so  that  the  bill 
may  then  receive  careful  but  prompt 
consideration  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  the  Senate.  In  my  view,  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  or  one  similar  to  it  is 
vital  if  those  noble  words  atop  the  pillars 
of  our  Supreme  Court  building — "equal 
justice  under  law" — are  to  be  more  than 
a  hollow  shibboleth  in  our  society. 

It  is  indeed  a  pathetic  commentary  on 
the  criminal  justice  system  In  our  coun- 
try that  more  than  half  of  the  Inmates 
in  city  and  county  jails  across  the  Nation 
are  imprisoned  without  having  been  con- 
victed of  a  crime.  That  startling  fact  was 
released  just  a  few  weeks  ago  after  a 
study  done  for  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration  to  determine  the 
present  jail  population  of  our  country. 

It  does  not  speak  well  of  our  criminal 
court  processes  when  inmates  of  an  in- 
stitution in  New  York  City,  universally 
and  sardonically  known  as  "The  Tombs," 
have  to  seize  control  of  their  prison  in 
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order  to  proclaim  tbeir  desire  for  speedy 
trials. 

Clearly,  Justice  delayed  is  Justice  de- 
nied when  a  felony  caM  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  takes  an  average  of  10 
months  to  come  to  trial  and  when,  as  was 
shown  at  our  preventive  detention  hear- 
mgs  last  year,  some  56  percent  of  the 
1,406  inmates  then  awaiting  trial  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  Jail  had  waited  2 
months  or  more,  with  24  having  waited 
over  2  years  without  trial. 

Mi.  President,  one  way  we  can  effec- 
tively begin  the  difficult  and  urgent  task 
of  correctional  reform  which  now  faces 
the  country  is  to  accord  the  vast  number 
of  Inmates  who  have  been  imprisoned 
without  conviction  their  constitutional 
right  to  a  speedy  trial.  I  fear  that  there 
is  more  truth  than  fiction  in  the  observa- 
tion that  tall  prison  walls  better  serve 
to  keep  outsiders  from  seeing  the  Injus- 
tice witliln  than  to  prevent  the  individ- 
uals within  from  fleeing  or  harming  so- 
ciety. I  believe  that  society  Itself  commits 
a  disgraceful  crime  when  It  stands  idly 
by  as  a  mute  witness  while  the  sixth 
amoidment  speedy  trial  guarantee  Is 
rendered  meaningless  for  thousands  lan- 
guishing without  trial  in  overcrowded 
prisons. 

When  Oscar  WUde  poetically  depicted 
prison  life  in  "The  Ballad  of  Reading 
Oaol."  he  was  recording  existing  condi- 
tions in  Berkshire  some  75  years  ago. 
In  retrospect  we  can  see  that  he  not  only 
gave  us  a  poetic  and  historically  interest- 
ing description  of  an  English  Jail  but 
also  enunciated  what  has  become  a  uni- 
versal truth  about  American  prisons 
when  he  said: 

The  vilest  deeds  Uke  potsoQ  weeds 

Bloom  well  In  prison  air: 

It  Lg  only  what  is  good  In  man 

That  wastes  and  withers  there. 

Pale  Anguish  keeps  the  heavy  gate. 

And  the  warder  is  Deapalr. 

Those  of  us  who  offer  this  bill  today 
propose  to  reduce  the  number  of  persons 
awaiting  trial  in  that  foul  atmosphere  by 
giving  them  their  constitutional  right  to 
a  speedy  trial. 

Mr  President,  last  year  there  was  a 
storm  of  controversy  over  an  effort  to 
enact  preventive  detention  legislation  to 
place  allegedly  "dangerous"  defendants 
in  prison  without  trial  by  denying  them 
their  constitutional  right  to  reasonable 
bail.  I  hope  all  such  proposals  to  imprison 
persons  without  trial  for  suspected  crim- 
inal tendencies  have  been  forever  laid  to 
rest.  I  hope  we  can  instead  focus  our  at- 
tention and  energy  on  the  clearly  con- 
stitutional alternative  to  preventive  de- 
tention— speedy  trial. 

My  objection  to  preventive  detention 
has  rested  primarily  on  constitutional 
grounds.  I  have  also  opposed  it.  however, 
for  three  very  practical  reasons  which  re- 
late to  speedy  trial  legislation  First,  the 
preventive  detention  procedures  would 
only  further  burden  a  court  system  pres- 
ently near  the  breaking  point.  Second, 
preventive  detention  would  swell  the  laU 
population  with  individuals  not  convicted 
and  not  tried.  And.  third,  it  would 
merely  paper  over  the  decay  within  our 
court  system  and  lead  to  further  unwise 
and  harmful  delay  in  seeking  real  solu- 
tions to  the  crime  problem. 

How  much  more  sensible  and  effective 


it  would  be  to  begin  by  providing  speedy 
trials  for  all  criminal  suspects  and  swift, 
effective  punishment  for  those  actually 
found  guilty.  While  reasonable  men 
might  well  differ  on  the  efficacy  and 
constitutionality  of  preventive  detention. 
I  believe  that  all  of  us  can  imite  with 
force  and  common  purpose  behmd  a 
carefully  drawn  proposal  to  give  renewed 
vitality  and  meaning  to  the  sixth  amend- 
ment speedy  trial  guarantee.  Together, 
we  can  change  a  laudable  but  unattained 
ideal  mto  a  living,  practical  reality. 

Our  problem  is  age  old.  Many  cen- 
turies ago  Ecclesiastes,  the  preacher, 
said: 

Because  aentence  against  an  evU  deed  Is 

not  executed  speedily,  the  heart  of  the  son.s 
of  men  is  fully  set  to  do  evU. 

Yet,  in  stating  the  problem,  Ecclesi- 
astes also  revealed  the  answer — try  those 
accused  of  evil  deeds  speedily  and  then 
punish  with  dispatch  those  who  are  actu- 
ally found  to  have  committed  evil  deeds. 
I  am  confident  that  we  can  achieve  this 
objective  if  we  but  devote  a  small  meas- 
ure of  our  energy,  ingenuity,  and  re- 
sources to  the  Job. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  approach  this 
task,  I  see  a  number  of  encouraging  signs 
on  the  horizon.  They  lead  me  to  believe 
that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  we  shall 
overcome  the  obstacle  of  trial  delay 
which  has  been  exacting  an  unduly  high 
price  from  accused  and  .society  alike. 

One  hopeful  sign  is  the  tremendous 
unsolicited  response  from  private  indi- 
viduals, groups,  and  newspapers  across 
the  land  to  the  introduction  last  session 
of  S.  3936,  the  predecessor  of  the  bill  we 
introduced  today.  That  response  shows 
that  the  people  of  our  country  have  long 
been  counting  the  cost  to  society  of  un- 
reasonable delay.  It  demonstrates  that 
they  recognize  the  need  for  a  major  over- 
haul of  our  judicial  machinery  and  that 
they  are  looking  to  us  for  the  imaginative 
leadership  necessary  to  achieve  the  task. 
Perhaps  most  Important  of  all,  it  shows 
that  they  share  our  commitment  to  at- 
tain the  goal  of  speedy  trial. 

Another  encouraging  signal  lies  In  the 
overwhelmingly  favorable  response  the 
Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee  re- 
ceived to  Its  solicitation  of  views  from  a 
wide  variety  of  experienced  people  in  the 
criminal  justice  field.  Endorsement  of 
the  objectives  and  principles  embodied  in 
the  bill  has  been  accompanied  by  con- 
structive suggestions  for  its  improve- 
ment. For  example,  we  have  had  several 
recommendations  that  a  provision  be  In- 
cluded in  the  bill  to  eliminate  unneces- 
sary delay  In  criminal  appeals  and  also 
that  sanctions  for  unreasonably  dilatory 
defense  counsel  be  Incorporated  In  some 
manner.  The  subcommittee  has  wel- 
comed such  comments  and  suggestions 
and  will  give  them  close  and  careful 
attention  during  the  course  of  the  forth- 
coming hearings.  Dates  for  the  hearings 
'.vili  soon  be  announced. 

Furthermore.  I  have  been  heartened 
by  the  commitment  of  Chief  Justice 
Warren  Burger  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  to  the  principle  we  are  striving  to 
attain  through  this  bill.  In  his  remarks 
to  the  American  Bar  .Association  on  the 
state  of  the  federal  Judiciary,  on  August 
10.  1970.  he  said: 


If  ever  the  law  Is  to  have  genuine  deterrent 
effect  on  the  criminal  conduct  giving  \xa  im- 
mediate concern,  we  must  make  some  drasuc 
changes.  The  most  simple  and  obvloui 
remedy  Is  to  give  the  courts  the  manpower 
and  tools — including  the  prosecutors  and  da- 
fenae  Uwyers— to  try  criminal  cases  within 
GO  days  after  Indictment  and  let  us  see  what 
happens.  I  predict  It  would  sharply  reduce 
the  crime  rate. 

Efficiency  must  never  be  the  controlling 
leei  of  criminal  Justice  but  the  work  of  the 
cjurts  can  be  efficient  without  jeopardizing 
basic  safeguards.  Indeed  the  delays  in  iruij 
are  often  one  of  the  gravest  threats  to 
Individual  rlghte.  Both  the  accused  and  the 
public  are   entitled  to  a   prompt  trial. 

In  declaring  that  criminal  trials  within 
60  days  would  sharply  reduce  the  crime 
rate  and  that  both  the  accused  and  the 
public  have  a  fundamental  right  to 
speedy  trial,  the  Chief  Justice  plainlj- 
enunlcated  two  consummate  truths 
which  neither  the  legislature  nor  the 
judiciary  can  ignore  any  longer. 

Concern  about  speedy  trial  here  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  been  brought 
sharply  into  focus  within  the  past  few 
weeks  by  a  General  Sessions  Court 
judge's  order  for  release  on  recognizance 
of  a  defendant  formerly  incarcerated 
without  trial  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
jail  for  2  months.  The  Judge  said  that 
"simple  justice"  demanded  release  even 
though  he  had  some  misgivings  about 
the  defendant's  inclination  to  return  for 
trial.  He  made  It  clear  that  the  accused 
should  not  pay  for  the  sins  of  others.  The 
judge  pointed  an  accusing  finger  for  dil- 
atory tactics  in  the  direction  of  Govern- 
ment prosecutors,  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs  and  the 
court- appointed  defense  counsel.  This 
action  should  serve  as  fair  notice  to  all 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  Superior 
Court,  formerly  the  General  Sessions 
Court,  Intends  to  speed  up  the  wheels 
of  justice.  With  the  increased  number  of 
judges  provided  by  the  recent  District  of 
Columbia  court  reorganization,  the  pub- 
lic and  the  Congress  should  tolerate 
nothing  short  of  trials  within  60  days. 

In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colim^bia,  we  are  fortunate  to 
have  as  Chief  Judge.  Edward  M.  Curran, 
ft  stanch  believer  in  the  need  for  speedy 
trials.  A.  a  witness  at  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee  hearingc  in  Feb- 
ruary of  1969  and  again  in  a  letter  to  me 
on  October  7,  1970,  he  said : 

There  Is  no  more  elTectlve  deterrent  to 
crime  than  a  speedy  trial  and  swift  punish- 
ment for  the  guilty. 

In  his  letter,  he  also  advised  me  that 
he  fully  expected  the  Federal  district 
courts  here  to  meet  a  60-day  limit,  with- 
out additional  manpower,  upon  comple- 
tion of  local  court  reorganization. 

Another  encouraging  step,  which  re- 
flects serious  concern  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  judiciary  to  set  its  own  house  in 
order,  has  been  the  recent  promulgation 
of  speedy  trial  rules  by  the  Judicial 
Council  of  the  Second  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals.  The  rules  require  that  the  US. 
attorney  must  be  ready  for  trial  of  an 
unconvicted,  detained  defendant  within 
90  days  of  detention.  If  not,  the  defend- 
ant is  to  be  released,  unless  exceptional 
circumstances  appear.  The  rules  also  re- 
quire the  Government  to  be  ready  for 
trial  In  all  cases  within  6  months  from 
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the  date  of  arrest,  service  of  sununons, 
detention,  or  filing  of  a  complaint  or  a 
formal  charge,  whichever  is  earliest. 
Otherwise,  the  case  shall  be  dismissed 
upon  motion  of  the  defendant  or  the 
district  coiu-t.  The  niles  give  a  clear  pri- 
ority generally  to  criminal  cases  and  par- 
ticularly to  detained  defendants  and  de- 
fendants believed  to  present  unusual 
risks.  In  announcing  the  rules,  the  circuit 
council  stated: 

The  deterrence  of  crime  by  prompt  prose- 
cution of  charges  Is  frustrated  whenever 
there  Is  a  delay  In  the  disposition  of  a  case 
which  Is  not  required  for  some  good  reason. 
The  general  observance  of  law  resU  largely 
upon  a  respect  for  the  process  erf  law  enforce- 
ment. When  the  process  is  slowed  down  by- 
repeated  delays  In  the  disposition  of  charges 
for  which  there  Is  no  good  reason,  pubUc 
confidence  Is  seriously  eroded. 

The  sort  of  initiative  displayed  by  the 
second  circuit  will  serve  as  a  useful  ad- 
junct to  legislative  efforts  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  all  of 
these  encouraging  signs  which  I  have 
just  mentioned  show  that  the  time  for 
action  is  at  hand.  The  public  confidence 
must  be  restored.  We  in  the  Congress 
can  do  much  to  restore  it  by  enacting  a 
bill  like  the  one  my  colleagues  and  I  offer 
today.  In  so  doing  we  can  not  only  pro- 
vide speedy  trials  for  all  Federal  crimi- 
nal suspects  but  also  esttiblish  a  model 
worthy  of  emulation  by  States  experienc- 
mg  similar  problems 

It  is  in  this  spirit  I  introduce  in  the 
Senate  today  a  proposed  "Speedy  Trial 
Act  of  1971."  This  bill  attacks  the  prob- 
lem of  delayed  trials  and  pretrial  recid- 
ivism from  two  directions  which  I  should 
like  to  explain. 

Rrst.  it  requires  each  Federal  district 
court  to  set  trials  within  60  days  of  the 
date  of  an  indictment  or  information.  It 
establishes  a  limited  opportunity  for  de- 
lays in  trial — only  those  required  by 
other  proceedings  involving  the  defend- 
ant, or  those  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
holding  of  a  fair  trial.  It  bars  delays 
caused  by  inadequate  Judicial  resources 
and  seeks  strongly  to  discourage  pro- 
crastinations by  coimsel. 

The  speedy  trial  provisions  of  this  part 
of  the  bill  apply  in  four  stages:  first,  to 
those  persons  accused  of  serious  felonies 
and  not  released  prior  to  trial ;  second,  to 
those  accused  of  serious  felonies  and  re- 
leased prior  to  trial:  third,  to  those  ac- 
cused of  other  felonies  and  not  released; 
and  finally,  to  all  other  persons  accused 
of  nonpetty  offenses. 

The  bill  requires  each  district  court  to 
establish  plans  for  the  implementation 
of  the  speedy  trial  requirements  of  the 
legislation  and  the  sixth  amendment.  It 
also  provides  for  the  report  to  Congress 
of  the  funds  and  personnel  needed  to  im- 
plement the  speedy  trial  reqiUrements. 

Tills  is  possibly  the  most  important 
part  of  the  bill.  It  will  for  the  first  time 
require  the  executive  and  Judicial 
branches  to  make  a  comprehensive  as- 
sessment of  their  resources  and  their  re- 
quirements for  an  efficiently  functioning 
criminal  Justice  system.  They  will  then 
present  to  Congress  their  evaluation  of 
the  resources  which  they  find  lacking. 
Congress  then  will  make  its  own  compre- 
hensive assessment  of  the  resources  nec- 


essary to  assure  speedy  and  fair  admin- 
istration of  the  criminal  law.  The  choice 
then  will  be  clear.  If  we  desire  a  modem, 
elBclent.  and  well-run  Judicial  system — 
one  which  will  truly  and  effectively  per- 
form its  function  of  punishing  and  re- 
habilitating lawbreakers  and  deterring 
crime — we  will  know  whsU,  it  will  cost  and 
how  much  of  an  effort  is  required.  If  the 
Nation  truly  wants  law  and  order,  and 
not  merely  a  panacea,  it  will  pay  that 
cost. 

Second,  the  bill  authorizes  the  crea- 
tion of  demonstration  "Pretrial  Services 
Agencies"  in  5  Federal  districts,  includ- 
ing the  District  of  Columbia.  The  agen- 
cies will  be  responsible  for  making  bail 
recommendations,  for  supervising  and 
controlling  persons  released  on  bail,  for 
assisting  in  the  providing  of  medical, 
employment,  and  other  services  to  these 
persons,  and  for  performing  other  func- 
tions designed  to  insure  the  reduction 
of  pretrial  crime,  nonappearance  for 
trial,  and  imnecessary  pretrial  deten- 
tion. These  agencies  are  designed  to  put 
into  operation  the  recommendations  of 
the  many  conmiittees  which  have  sur- 
veyed the  operation  of  the  Bail  Reform 
Act  and  pointed  out  our  persistent  fail- 
ure to  make  that  act  work  as  it  was  in- 
tended and  as  it  should.  The  District  of 
Columbia  Bail  Agency,  with  its  recent 
expansion  in  scope  and  resources,  might 
well  serve  as  a  model  "Pretrial  Services 
Agency"  under  the  new  bill. 

When  we  truly  reform  our  bail  ma- 
chinery and  make  the  Bail  Reform  Act 
work,  I  am  confident  that  we  will  then  be 
in  a  position  to  take  a  step  that  has  long 
been  needed — the  complete  prohibition 
of  money  bail  in  amounts  beyond  the 
ability  of  a  defendant  to  pay.  We  can 
then  eliminate  what  has  been  properly 
called  the  "hypocrisy"  of  extralegal  pre- 
ventive detention  through  the  use  of 
high  money  bail. 

The  only  difference  in  the  bill  which 
I  now  introduce  and  S.  3936  which  was 
introduced  last  year  is  that  the  new  bill 
does  not  provide  for  specific  additional 
penalties  for  crimes  committed  while  a 
defendant  was  released  awaiting  trial. 
That  provision,  title  II  of  S.  3936,  re- 
ceived sufficient  unfavorable  comment 
last  year  from  some  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  and  from  the  experts  whose 
comments  we  solicited  to  warrant  its  re- 
moval for  separate  study  by  the  Constl- 
tutioiuil  Rights  Subcommittee.  In  all  oth- 
er respects  the  bill  remains  unchanged. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  and  a  sectional  analysis  of  it 
be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  895 
A  bin  to  give  effect  to  the  sixth  amendment 

right  to  a  speedy  trial  for  persons  charged 

with   offenses   against   the   United   States. 

and  to  reduce  the  danger  of  recidivism  by 

strengthening  the  supervision  over  persons 

released  on  ball,  probation,  or  parole,  and 

for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentatixics  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Speedy  Trial  Act 
of  1971". 


TITLE  I — SPEEDY  TRIALS 
Sec.  101.  Title  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  Immediately  after  chap- 
ter 207  a  new  chapter  208.  as  follows : 

"Chapter  208 — SPEEDY  TRIALS 

Sec. 

3161.  Time  limits  and  exclusions. 

3162.  Sanctions. 

3163.  Effective  dates. 

3164.  District  plans. 

$  3161.  Time  limits  and  exclusions 
"(a)  When  a  defendant  charged  with  an 
oflense  against  the  United  States  first  ap- 
pears before  the  court  for  the  setting  of 
release  conditions  under  section  9146  the 
judge  shall,  after  consultation  with  the 
counsel  for  the  defendant  and  the  Unlt«d 
States  attorney,  set  a  day  certain  for  the 
trial. 

"(b)  The  trial  of  a  defendant  charged 
with  an  offense  against  the  United  States 
shaU   be   commenced  as  follows: 

"(1)  Within  sixty  days  from  the  date  the 
defendant  Is  arrested  or  a  summons  is  Is- 
sued, except  that  if  an  Information  or  In- 
dictment Is  Qled,  then  within  sixty  days 
from  the  date  of  such  filing; 

"(2)  If  the  indictment  or  information  is 
dismissed  upon  motion  of  the  defendant 
and  thereafter  the  defendant  Is  charged 
with  the  same  crime  or  a  crime  based  on  the 
same  conduct  or  arising  from  the  same 
criminal  episode,  within  sixty  days  from 
the  date  the  defendant  is  so  charged;  or 

"(3)  If  the  defendant  Is  to  be  tried  again 
following  a  mistrial,  an  order  for  a  new 
trial,  or  an  appeal  or  collataral  attack, 
within  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  the 
mistrial,  order  granting  a  new  trial,  or 
remand. 

'(c)  The  following  periods  of  delay  shall 
be  excluded  In  computing  the  time  within 
which  the  trial  of  any  such  offense  must 
commence : 

"(1)  Any  period  of  delay  resulting  from 
other  proceedings  concerning  the  defendant, 
including  but  not  limited  to,  an  examination 
and  hearing  on  competency,  any  period  of 
delay  resulting  from  the  fact  that  he  1b  In- 
competent to  stand  trial,  or  resulting  from 
an  examination  and  treatment  pursuant  to 
section  2902  of  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
and  any  period  of  delay  resulting  from  hear- 
ings on  pretrial  motions,  interlocutory  ap- 
peals, or  trials  with  respect  to  other  charges. 

"(2)  Any  period  of  delay  dtiring  which 
prosecution  is  deferred  by  the  United  States 
attorney  pursuant  to  written  agreement  with 
the  defendant  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the 
defendant  to  demoiistrate  his  good  conduct. 

"(3)  Any  period  of  delay  resulting  from  the 
absenoe  or  unavailability  of  t^e  defendant. 

"(4)  If  the  information  or  indictment  is 
dismissed  upon  motion  of  the  United  States 
attorney  and  thereafter  a  charge  Is  filed 
against  the  defendant  for  the  same  offense 
or  any  offense  required  to  be  Joined  with 
that  offense,  any  period  of  delay  from  the 
date  the  charge  was  dismissed  to  the  date 
the  time  limitation  would  commence  to  run 
as  to  the  subsequent  charge  had  there  been 
no  previous  charge. 

"(5)  A  reasonable  period  of  delay  wlven 
the  defendant  Is  joined  for  trial  with  a  co- 
defendant  as  to  whom  the  time  for  trial  has 
not  run  and  there  Is  good  cause  for  not  grsint- 
Ing  a  severance.  In  all  other  cases  the  de- 
fendant shall  be  granted  a  severance  so 
that  he  may  be  tried  within  the  time  limit 
applicable  to  him. 

"(6)  Any  period  of  delay  resulting  from  a 
continuance  granted  at  the  request  of  the 
defendant  or  his  counsel  upon  a  showing  of 
good  cause,  if  such  request  Is  made  more 
than  fifteen  days  prior  to  the  date  set  for 
trial,  but  in  no  event  shall  any  such  period 
of  delay  be  excludable  for  any  period  In  ex- 
cess of  seven  days. 

"(7)  Any  i)eriod  of  delay  resulting  from  a 
continuance  granted  at  the  request  of  the 
United  States  attorney  upon  a  showing  of 
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good  cause.  If  such  request  la  made  more 
tbaa  axteen  days  prior  to  the  date  set  for 
trUl,  but  In  no  event  ahall  any  such  period 
of  delay  be  excludable  for  any  period  In  ex- 
cess of  seven  days. 

"(8)  Any  other  period  of  delay  resulting 
from  a  continuance  granted  at  the  request 
of  the  defendant  or  his  counsel  or  the  United 
States  attorney  upon  a  Qndlng  by  the  Judge 
that,  unless  such  a  continuance  Is  granted 
the  ends  of  Juotlce  cannot  be  met.  No  such 
period  of  delay  resulting  from  a  continuance 
granted  by  the  court  in  accordance  with 
this  paragraph  shall  be  excludable  under 
this  subsection  unless  the  court,  after  Orst 
having  considered  the  right  of  the  defendant 
to  a  speedy  trial  and  the  public  interest  In  a 
prompt  disposition  of  the  case,  sets  forth  In 
writing  In  the  record  of  the  case  Its  reason 
for  grantmg  such  continuance. 
"{  3162.  Sanctions 

If  a  defendant,  through  no  fault  of  his 
own  or  his  counsel.  Is  not  brought  to  trial 
as  required  by  section  3161.  the  information 
or  Indictment  shall  be  dismissed  on  motion 
of  the  defendant.  Such  dismissal  shall  for- 
ever bar  prosecution  for  the  offense  charged 
and  for  any  other  offense  required  to  be 
Joined  with  the  offense.  Failure  of  the  de- 
fendant to  move  for  dismissal  prior  to  trial 
or  entry  of  a  plea  of  guilty  shall  constitute 
a  waiver  of  the  right  to  dismissal, 
"i  3163.  EffecUve  dates 

"(a)  The  time  limitations  In  section  3161 
shall  apply — 

"(1)  to  defendants  charged  with  any  of 
the  following  offenses  In  informations  or  in- 
dictments flled  more  than  ninety  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  chapter,  and  con- 
tinuously held  In  custody  on  such  charge: 

"(A)   murder; 

"(B)   voluntary  manslaughter; 

"(C)   rape; 

"(D)  carnal  knowledge  of  a  female  under 
the  age  of  sixteen,  or  taking  Inunoral.  Im- 
proper, or  Indecent  liberties  with  a  child 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  years; 

"(E)   robbery; 

"(P)   burglary; 

"(G)   kidnapping: 

"(H)  arson; 

"(I)   assault  with  a  dangerous  weapon; 

"(J)  assault  with  Intent  to  commit  any 
oSeose: 

"(K)   mayhem; 

"(L)  unlawful  sale  or  distribution  of  a 
narcotic,  depressant,  or  stimulant  drug  (as 
defined  by  any  Act  of  Congress),  If  the  of- 
fense is  punishable  by  Imprisonment  for 
more  than  one  year; 

"(M)  threatening.  Injuring,  or  Intimidat- 
ing any  prospective  witness  or  Juror  for  the 
purpose  of  obstructing  or  attempting  to  ob- 
struct Justice: 

"(N)  extortion  or  blackmail  accompanied 
by  threats  of  violence:  or 

"(O)  an  attempt  or  conspiracy  to  commit 
any  of  the  foregoing  offenses,  as  defined  by 
any  Act  of  Congress,  if  the  offense  Is  punish- 
able by  Imprisonment  for  more  than  one 
year;  and 

"(2)  to  defendants  charged  with  any  of- 
fense referred  to  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
subeectton.  In  Informations  or  Indictments 
filed  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  after  the  effective  date  of  this  chapter. 
and  not  continuously  held  In  custody  on 
such  charge. 

"(3)  to  defendants  charged  with  any 
offense,  other  than  an  offense  referred  to  In 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection.  In  Informa- 
tions or  Indictments  filed  more  than  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  chapter,  and  continuously  held 
in  ctistody  In  such  charge. 

"(b)  Except  as  extended  under  section 
3164.  the  time  limitation  in  section  3161 
shall  apply  to  all  other  offenses  (other  than 
offenses  within  the  purview  of  paragraph 
(1)  or  (2)  or  (3)  of  subsection  (a))  charged 
In  Informations  or  indictments  filed  more 
than    eighteen    months    after    the   effective 


date   of   this   chapter;    except   that   section 
3161  shall  not  apply  to  the  trial  of  offenses 
filed  under  the  antitrust,  securities,  or  tax 
laws  of  the  United  States. 
'  }  3164.  District  plans 

'(a)  Each  United  States  district  court, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Judicial  council  of 
the  circuit,  shall,  within  ninety  days  of  the 
effective  date  of  this  chapter,  prepare  a  plan 
fjr  the  trial  or  other  disposition  of  offenses 
under  section  3163.  Each  such  plan  shall  be 
formulated  after  considering  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Federal  Judicial  Center, 
the  United  States  attorney,  and  attorneys 
experienced  in  the  defense  of  criminal  cases 
in  the  district,  and  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Administrate e  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts.  Each  such  plan  shall  include  a  de- 
scription of  the  procedural  techniques.  In- 
novations, systems,  and  other  methods  by 
which  the  district  court  has  expedited  or 
Intends  to  expedite  the  trial  or  other  dis- 
position of  criminal  cases.  The  plan  shall 
make  special  provision  for  the  speedy  trial 
of  cases  at  places  of  holding  court  where 
there  Is  no  Judge  continuously  resident. 

"(b)  In  the  event  a  district  court  Is  tuiable 
because  of  limitations  of  manpower  cr  re- 
sources to  Implement  Its  plan  for  the  trial  or 
other  disposition  of  criminal  cases  sis  pro- 
vided In  section  3163(b) .  Its  plan  shall,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Judicial  council  of  the 
circuit,  be  submitted  to  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States,  with  a  copy 
to  the  Attorney  General,  and  shall  request 
an  extension  of  the  effective  date  specified 
in  section  3163(b).  In  addition  to  the  In- 
formation required  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  each  such  plan  In  which  an  ex- 
tension Is  requested  shall  specify  the  neces- 
sary authorizations  and  appropriations  for 
additional  Judges,  prosecutors,  pro'oatlon  of- 
ficers, full-time  defense  counsel,  supporting 
personnel,  and  other  resources  without  which 
full  compliance  with  section  3163(b)  can- 
not be  achieved. 

"(c)  On  or  before  fifteen  months  from 
the  effective  date  of  this  chapter,  the  Judical 
Conference  shall  determine  whether  and  to 
what  extent  section  3163(b)  Is  to  be  ex- 
tended as  to  each  district. 

"(d)  Within  eighteen  months  after  such 
effective  date,  the  Judicial  Conference  shall 
submit  a  report  to  Congress  detailing  the 
district  plans  submitted  to  It  under  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section,  the  action 
taken  by  the  Judicial  Conference  under  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section,  and  the  legisla- 
tive proposals  and  appropriations  necessary 
to  achieve  compliance  with  the  time  limita- 
tions provided  In  section  3161. 

"(e)  In  the  event  that  a  district  court  with 
respect  to  which  section  3163(b)  has  become 
effective  Is  subsequently  unable  to  meet  the 
time  limitations  prescribed  by  section  3161. 
the  chief  Judge  of  such  district  may  seek  and 
the  Judicial  Conference  may  grant  su^)en- 
slon  of  such  limitations  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section.". 

TITLE  n— PRETRIAL  SERVICES  AGENCIES 

Sec.  201.  Chapter  207   of  title   18,  United 

States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  section 

3152  and  adding  the  following  new  sections: 

"§  3152.  Establishment  of  pretrial  services 
agencies 
"There  shall  be  established,  on  a  demon- 
stration basis.  In  each  of  five  Judicial  dis- 
tricts, one  of  which  shall  be  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  pretrial  services  agency  author- 
ized to  maintain  effective  supervision  and 
control  over,  and  to  provide  supportive  serv- 
ices to.  defendants  released  under  this  chap- 
ter. The  districts,  other  than  the  District  of 
Columbia,  in  which  such  agencies  are  to  be 
established  shall  be  designated  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Attorney  General,  on  the  basis 
of  such  considerations  as  the  number  of 
criminal  cases  prosecuted  annually  In  the 
district,  the  percentage  of  defendants  in  the 
district  presently  detained  prior  to  trial,  the 
Incidence  of  crime  charged  against  persons 


released  pending  trial  under  this  chapter, 
and  the  availability  of  conununlty  resources 
to  implement  the  conditions  of  release  which 
may  be  Imposed  under  this  chapter. 

"i  3153.  Organization  of  pretrial  services 
agencies 
"The  Director  of  the  Administrative  Offlce 
of  the  United  States  Courts  shall  establish 
a  pretrial  services  agency  In  each  of  the 
designated  districts.  After  reviewing  recom- 
mendations of  the  Judges  of  the  district 
court  to  be  served  by  the  agency,  the  chief 
Judge  of  the  court  shall  appoint,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  part  III  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  a  chief  pretrial  services  officer 
who  shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  to 
be  established  by  the  chief  Judge  of  the  court 
but  not  in  excess  of  the  rate  prescribed  for 
GS-16  by  secUon  5332  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code.  The  chief  pretrial  services 
officer  shall  be  responsible  for  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  the  agency  and  may  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  part  III  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  of  such  other  personnel  as  may 
be  necessary  to  staff  each  agency  and  may 
appoint  such  experts  and  consultants  as 
may  be  necessary,  pursuant  to  section  3109 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

"§  3154.  Functions  and  powers  of  pretrial 
services  agencies 

"Each  pretrial  services  agency  shall  per- 
form such  of  the  following  functions  as  the 
district  court  to  be  served  may  specify; 

"(1)  collect,  verify,  and  report  promptly 
to  the  Judicial  officer  Information  pertaining 
to  the  pretrial  release  of  each  person  charged 
with  an  offense,  and  recommend  appropriate 
release  conditions  for  each  such  person: 

"(2»  review  and  modify  the  reports  and 
recommendations  specified  In  paragraph  (1| 
for  persons  seeking  release  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3146(e)  or  secUon  3147; 

"(3)  supervise  persons  released  Into  Its 
custody  under  this  chapter; 

"(4)  with  the  approval  of  the  Administra- 
tive Offlce  of  the  United  States  Courts,  oper- 
ate or  contract  for  the  operation  of  ap- 
propriate facilities  for  the  custody  or  care  of 
persons  released  under  this  chapter  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  residential  halfway 
houses,  addict  and  alcoholic  treatment  cen- 
ters, and  counseling  services: 

"(6)  Inform  the  court  of  all  apparent  vio- 
lations of  pretrial  release  conditions  or  ar- 
rests of  persons  released  to  Its  custody  or 
under  its  supervision  and  recommended  ap- 
propriate modifications  or  release  conditions; 

"(6)  serve  as  coordinator  for  other  local 
agencies  which  serve  or  are  eligible  to  serve 
as  custodians  under  this  chapter  and  advise 
the  court  as  to  the  eligibility,  availability, 
and  capacity  of  such  agencies; 

"(7)  assist  persons  released  under  this 
chapter  In  securing  any  necessary  employ- 
ment, medical,  or  social  services; 

"(8)  prepare.  In  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  marshal  and  the  United  States 
attorney  such  pretrial  detention  reports  as 
are  required  by  rule  46(h)  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure:  and 

"(9)  perform  such  other  functions  as  the 
court  may,  from  time  to  time,  assign. 

"  j  3156.  Report  to  Congress 

"The  Director  of  the  Administrative  Of- 
fice of  the  United  States  Courts  shall  annu- 
ally report  to  Congress  on  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  pretrial  services  agencies,  with 
particular  attention  to  (1)  their  effective- 
ness In  reducing  crime  committed  by  per- 
sons released  under  this  chapter:  (3)  their 
effectiveness  in  reducing  the  volume  and 
cost  of  unnecessary  pretrial  detention:  and 
(3)  their  effectiveness  In  Improving  the  op- 
eration of  this  chapter,  The  Director  shall 
Include  in  his  fourth  annual  report  recom- 
mendations for  any  necessary  modification 
of  this  chapter  or  expansion  to  other  dis- 
tricts. 

"$  3156.  Definitions 

"As  used  In  sections  3146  through  3166  of 
this  chapter — 
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"(1)  The  term  'Judicial  officer'  means,  un- 
less otherwise  Indicated,  any  person  or  court 
authorized  pursuant  to  section  3041  of  this 
title,  or  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Proce- 
dure, to  ball  or  otherwise  release  a  person 
before  trial  or  sentencing  or  pending  appeal 
m  a  court  of  the  United  States,  and  any 
Judge  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
(Hneral  Sessions  or  Superior  Cotirt.  and 

'  (2)  The  term  'offense'  means  any  criminal 
offense,  other  than  an  offense  triable  by 
court-martial,  military  commission,  provost 
court,  or  other  military  tribunal,  which  Is  In 
violation  of  any  Act  of  Congress  and  Is  tria- 
ble by  any  court  established  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress.'' 

Sec.  302.  The  analysis  of  chapter  207  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  last  two  Items  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

3150A.  Penalty  for  Crime  Committed  While 

on  Release. 
"3151.  Contempt. 
■3152.  Establishment     of     Pretrial    Services 

Agencies. 
"3153.  Organization      of     Pretrial      Services 

Agencies. 
"3164.  Functions    and    Powers    of    Pretrial 

Services  Agencies. 
"3155.  Report  to  Congress. 
'3156.  Definitions." 

Sec.  303.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  there  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970.  and  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  the  sum  of  $1,500,000. 

Sbc.  304.  Section  604  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  para- 
graphs (9)  through  (12)  of  subsection  (a) 
and  substituting  In  lieu  thereof: 

"(9)  Establish  pretrial  services  agencies 
pursuant  to  section  3153  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code: 

'(10)  Purchase,  exchange,  transfer,  dis- 
tribute, and  assign  the  custody  of  lawbooks, 
equipment,  and  supplies  needed  for  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the  courts, 
the  Federal  Judicial  Center,  the  Administra- 
tive Offlce  of  the  United  States  Courts,  the 
offices  of  the  United  States  magistrates  and 
oommlssloners.  and  the  offices  of  pretrial 
services  agencies: 

"(11)  Audit  vouchers  and  accounts  of  the 
courts,  the  Federal  Judicial  Center,  the  pre- 
trial services  agencies:  and  their  clerical  and 
administrative  personnel: 

"(12)  Provide  accommodations  for  the 
courts,  the  Federal  Judicial  Center,  the  pre- 
trial services  agencies,  and  their  clerical  and 
administrative  personnel: 

"(13)  Perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be 
assigned  to  him  by  the  Supreme  Court  or 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
Sutes." 

Analysis  op  S.  895.  Pboposed  "Speedt  Trial 
Act  of  1971" 

TFTLX  l:    SPEZa3T   TBIALS 

Section  101.  Adds  a  new  chapter  208.  to 
title  18.  use,  as  follows: 

Section  3161  time  limits  and  excliLSions 
Subsection  (a)  requires  the  Judge  to  set  a 
date  certain  for  trial  when  the  defendant 
first  appears  before  him  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  ball.  The  date  Is  set  upon  consulta- 
tion with  the  prosecutor  and  defense  coun- 
sel. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  that  the  date  set 
for  trial  be  within  60  days  of  arrest  or  Is- 
suance of  summons,  unless  an  Information 
or  indictment  Is  filed.  In  which  case  trial 
must  be  within  60  days  of  that  date.  If 
charges  are  dropped,  or  a  mistrial  Is  declared. 
the  60  days  runs  from  the  date  of  new 
charges,  or  the  date  of  mistrial. 

Subsection  (c)  excepts  from  the  60  day 
period  the  following  i>erlods  of  delay: 

(1)  Proceedings  relating  to  the  defendant 
such  as  examination  and  hearing  on  com- 
petency, the  period  of  incompetency,  hear- 


ings  on   pretrial    motions,    trials   on    other 
charges,  and  Interlocutory  appeals; 

(2)  Delays  caused  by  deferred  prosecution 
upon  agreement  of  defense  counsel  and  pros- 
ecutor for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the 
defendant's  good  conduct: 

(3)  Delays  caused  by  absence  of  defend- 
ant: 

(4)  Delays  between  the  dropping  of  a 
charge  and  the  filing  of  a  new  charge  for  the 
same  or  related  offense; 

(5)  Reasonable  periods  of  delay  when  the 
defendant  Is  Joined  for  trial  with  a  code- 
fendant,  and  good  cause  exists  not  to  grant 
severance; 

(6)  Any  delay  up  to  7  days  resulting  from 
a  continuance  granted  at  the  request  of  the 
defense  counsel  or  the  prosecutor  upon  good 
cause  shown,  if  made  more  than  15  days  be- 
fore the  date  set  for  trial; 

(7)  Any  other  delay  resulting  from  a  con- 
tinuance granted  at  the  request  of  defense 
or  prosecution,  upon  a  finding  of  the  Judge 
that  the  ends  of  Justice  cannot  be  met  un- 
less the  continuance  Is  granted.  The  Judge 
must  consider  the  right  of  the  defendant 
and  the  Interest  of  the  public  in  speedy  trial, 
and  set  forth  in  the  record  his  reasons  for 
granting  the  continuance. 

Section  3162  sanctions 
This  section  declares  that  If  the  case  Is 
not  brought  to  trial  within  the  prescribed 
period  through  no  fault  of  defendant  or  his 
covmsel,  the  charges  shall  be  dropped  with 
Jeopardy. 

Section  3163  effective  dates 
Subsection   (a)   makes  the  time  limits  of 
Section  3161   effective — 

(1 )  90  days  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
title  for  persons  held  in  custody  on  certain 
defined  charges.  The  charges  include  capital 
offenses,  robbery,  burglary,  arson,  crimes  In- 
volving bodily  harm,  felony  drug  offenses, 
Intimidation  of  witnesses,  extortion  or  black- 
mall  accompanied  by  threats  of  violence,  and 
attempts  and  conspiracies  to  commit  these 
offenses. 

(2)  120  days  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
title  for  jiersons  charged  with  above  offenses 
and  released  on  ball. 

(3)  180  days  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
title  for  persons  charged  with  other  felonies 
and  not  released  on  ball. 

St/bsecfion  (b)  makes  the  time  limits  of 
Section  3161  apply  to  all  other  felony  cases 
not  covered  by  subsection  (a)  18  months 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  title.  Section 
3161  does  not  apply,  however,  to  offenses 
under  the  antitrust,  tax,  or  securities  laws. 

Section  3164  district  plans 

Subsection  (a)  requires  each  district  court, 
upon  approval  of  the  Judicial  counsel  of  the 
circuit,  to  submit  a  plan  for  the  trial  of 
cases  under  section  3164  within  90  days  of 
the  effective  date  of  the  title.  The  plan  Is 
to  be  formulated  after  consultations  with  the 
Federal  Judicial  Center,  the  U.S.  Attorney, 
and  the  local  bar.  It  Is  to  be  filed  with  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts. 

Subsection  (b)  permits  the  district  court 
to  request  an  extension  of  the  time  required 
for  Implementing  Its  plan  if  unable  to  do 
so  because  of  limitations  in  manpower  or 
resources.  The  request,  If  approved  by  the 
Judicial  council  of  the  circuit,  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Judicial  Conference,  with  a 
copy  to  the  Attorney  General.  The  request 
shall  contain  a  list  of  the  appropriations 
and  personnel  required  to  Implement  the 
plan. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference to  determine  whether  and  to  what 
extent,  the  extensions  requested  shall  be 
granted. 

Subsection  (d)  requires  a  report  by  the 
Judicial  Conference  to  the  Congress  18 
months  after  the  effective  date  of  this  title 
detailing  the  action  taken  to  comply  with 
this  title,  the  extensions  granted,  and  the 
legislation  and  appropriations  necessary   to 


comply  fully  with  the  time  limitations  of 
Section  3161. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  that  If  a  district 
Is  GTUbsequently  unable  to  meet  the  time 
limitations  of  this  title,  the  Chief  Judge  of 
the  district  court  may  request  a  temporary 
suspension  as  provided  in  subsection  (b). 

TrrLE  II :   pretrial  services  acenciks 
Section  201  amends  chapter  207,  title  18, 
U.S.  Code  by  striking  Section  3152  and  add- 
ing the  following: 

Section  3152  establishment  of  pretrial 

services  agencies 
This  section  creates  on  a  demonstration 
basis  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  four 
other  Judicial  districts,  pretrial  services  agen- 
cies to  supervise  and  control  defendants 
released  on  ball.  The  other  four  districts  are 
to  be  selected  by  the  Chief  Justice,  upon  con- 
sultation with  the  Attorney  General,  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  criminal  cases  in  the 
district,  the  percentage  of  defendants 
detained  before  trial,  the  Incidence  of  crime 
charged  to  persons  released  prior  to  trial,  and 
the  resources  available. 

Section  3153  organization  o/  pretrial  services 
agencies 

This  section  authorizes  the  Director  of  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  to 
create  a  pretrial  services  agency  in  the  des- 
ignated districts.  The  chief  Judge  of  the 
district  court  appoints  a  chief  Pretrial  Serv- 
ices Officer  who  is  responsible  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  agency,  and  may  appoint  other 
personnel  to  staff  the  agency. 
Section  3154  functions  and  powers  of  pretrial 
services  agencies 

Each  agency  is  to  perform  various  func- 
tions, as  the  court  shall  direct.  Including: 
collection  and  verification  of  information 
pertaining  to  eliglbUlty  of  defendants  for  re- 
lease, and  recommendations  for  conditions  of 
release:  supervision  and  control  of  released 
{jersons;  operation  or  contraction  for  operat- 
ing of  facilities  for  custody  or  care  of  released 
persons,  such  as  halfway  houses,  narcotics 
and  alcohol  treatment  centers,  and  coimsel- 
ing  centers;  coordination  of  other  agencies  to 
serve  as  custodians  of  released  persons;  and 
affording  medical,  social,  and  employment 
assistance  to  released  persons. 

Section  3155  report  to  congress 
The  Director  of  the  Administrative  Offlce 
of  the  U.S.  Courts  shall  make  an  annual  re- 
port on  the  operation  of  the  Pretrial  Services 
Agencies,  including  their  effectiveness  in  re- 
ducing pretrial  crime  and  the  volume  and 
cost  of  pretrial  detention.  In  his  fourth  an- 
nual report,  the  Director  shall  recommend 
any  modifications  of  this  chapter,  or  its  ex- 
pansion to  other  districts. 

Section  3156  definitions 

This  section  contains  the  definitions  of 
former  Section  3152. 

Section  302  amends  the  analysis  of  chap- 
ter 207  to  reflect  the  amendments  made  by 
this  title. 

Section  303  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
$1,600,000  for  each  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

Section  304  amends  Section  604,  title  28, 
U.S.  Code,  relating  to  the  functions  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Administrative  Offlce  of  the 
U.S.  Courts,  to  reflect  the  new  duties  imposed 
by  the  creation  of  pretrial  services  agencies 
under  this  title. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  McGovern, 
and  Mr.  Humphrey)  : 
S.  896.  A  bill  to  repeal  certain  provi- 
sions of  law  relating  to  the  expenditure 
for  military  purposes  in  foreign  coim- 
tries  of  foreign  currencies  accuring  to 
the  United  States  under  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  Re- 
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ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  MAMsrizLS),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  iMr.  McOovern).  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
PHUKY) ,  I  introduce  two  bills  which  would 
prohibit  the  use  of  food- for- peace  funds 
for  military  purposes. 

The  bills  are  the  result  of  information 
and  testimony  we  received  in  hearings 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Economy  in 
Government  of  the  Joint  Eiconomic  Com- 
mittee into  a  variety  of  aspects  of  the 
foreign  military  aid  program. 

Food  for  peace  was  designed  to  use 
funds  from  the  sale  of  American  surplus 
farm  commodities  abroad  for  humani- 
tarian programs.  It  was  a  marriage  of 
commonsense  and  idealism.  Great  good 
has  come  from  it  in  programs  to  feed 
the  hungry,  improve  conditions  in  the 
developing  nations,  and  to  train  and  edu- 
cate thousands  of  men  and  women  in 
modern  techniques  and  skills. 

But  in  1970,  some  $108  million  of  these 
funds  were  used  for  military  purposes. 
In  some  years  the  amount  tias  been  as 
much  as  $150  million.  Yet  the  official  de- 
scription of  the  program  in  the  U.S. 
budget  contains  not  one  word  about  the 
uso  of  food-for-peace  funds  for  military 
purposes.  It  states  merely  ttiat: 

This  program  combats  hunger  and 
malnutrition,  promotes  economic  growth 
in  developing  nations,  and  develops  suid 
expfmds  export  markets  for  U.S. 
commodities. 

The  use  of  these  funds  for  military 
purposes  is  a  corruption  of  the  idea.  It 
should  be  a  "Food  for  Peace."  not  a  "Food 
for  War"  program. 

There  are  other  things  wrong  with 
doing  this  as  well.  To  use  funds  gener- 
ated by  the  sale  of  American  food  sui- 
pluses  abroad  for  military  purposes  puts 
the  funds  for  military  r-urposes  outside 
the  appropriations  process.  It  limits  con- 
gressional control  over  them.  It  also  frac- 
tionalizes  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gram by  placing  management  over  it  not 
only  under  the  State  Department  and 
the  Defense  Department,  but  under  the 
Agriculture  Department  as  well.  Finally, 
it  poses  a  potential  danger  that  the 
several  billlans  now  on  deposit  in  Food 
tor  F>eace  fiuds  abroad  might  be  used  to 
make  future  military  commitments  with- 
out the  specific  consent  of  CoDgress. 

Pood  for  Peace  should  be  a  humani- 
tarian program.  It  should  combat  hunger 
and  malnutrition.  It  should  not  support 
the  military  even  under  the  guise  of 
benevolent  self-interest. 

This  program  must  be  rescued  from 
the  Orwellian  double-sjpeak  where  funds 
generated  for  peace  are  used  to  purchase 
the  weapons,  uniforms,  and  accoutre- 
ments of  war,  and  where  the  Idealistic 
and  humanitarian  urges  of  mankind  are 
corrupted  for  military  purposes. 
The  bills  would  also  bar  the  use  of 
funds  generated  under  the  Food  for 
Peace  program  for  internal  security 
purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bills  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  bills  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows; 


S.   896 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hcmae  of 
Repreaentativea  of  ttie  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (ai 
subsection  (c)  of  section  104  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended  (7  n.S.C.  1704).  Is 
repealed. 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  10€  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following;  "No  agreement  entered  Into 
under  this  Act  with  any  foreign  country  shall 
provide  or  require  that  foreign  currencies 
accruing  to  the  United  States  under  this  Act 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  for 
such  country  any  equipment,  materials, 
faculties,  or  services  for  any  mUltary  or 
defense  purposes  (Including  Internal  security 
purposes) ." 

S.  90S 

Be  it  enacted  by  tKe  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  subsec- 
tion (e)  of  section  505  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  as  amended.  Is  repealed. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK: 

S.  897.  A  bill  to  amend  section  205  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1948.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  BAYH. 

S.  898.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angelo 
DiStef  ano ; 

S.  899.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andres 
Benavente  Escalante: 

S.  900.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmen 
Miranda  Barrera:  and 

S.  901.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jong-Im 
Lee.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BAYH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  HuicFHRZY) : 

S.  902.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  Gold 
Star  Wives  of  America.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  In- 
corporate the  Gold  Star  Wives  of  Amer- 
ica. This  national  orgsmization,  which 
now  holds  a  charter  Issued  by  the  State 
of  New  York,  was  established  by  the  wid- 
ows of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
died  while  In  the  active  service  of  their 
covmtry.  It  is  a  growing,  active  group 
which  in  February  1971  htw  members  in 
every  State  except  one  and  has  active 
chapters  in  more  than  half  of  the  States. 
Its  total  membership  is  comprised  of 
more  than  2,000  women,  a  number  which 
its  officers  expect  to  increase  at  a  steady 
pace  in  the  future. 

The  objects  and  puriposes  of  the  Gold 
Star  Wives  of  America  are  most  com- 
mendable. In  addition  to  honoring  the 
memory  of  loved  ones  who  paid  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  while  serving  In  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  It  Is 
committed  to  assisting  their  widows  and 
children,  both  materially  and  spiritually. 
One  of  its  stated  goals,  for  example.  Is  to 
•'provide  the  benefits  of  a  happy,  health- 
ful, and  wholesome  Ufe  to  minor  chil- 
dren of  persons  who  died  in  the  service 
of  our  country."  Another  aim  is  to  "pro- 
mote activities  and  Interests  designed 
to  foster  among  its  members  the  proper 
mental  attitude  to  face  the  future  with 
courage."  Direct  aid  to  the  widows  and 
children  of  former  servicemen  is  likewise 
an  obligation  which  this  organization  has 
assumed.  I  am  pleased  to  note  also  that 
the  Gold  Star  Wives  of  America  have 
dedicated  themselves  to  the  noble  caiise 
of  safeguarding  and  transmitting  to  pos- 
terity "the  principles  of  Justice,  freedom. 


and  democracy  for  which  members  of  our 
armed  services  fought  and  died,"  and  that 
they  have  pledged  themselves  to  "assist 
in  upholding  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States  o?  America,  and  to  In- 
culcate a  sense  of  individual  obligation  to 
the  community,  State,  and  Nation." 

Mr.  President,  I  know  of  no  other  group 
more  deserving  of  national  incorporation 
than  the  Gold  Star  Wives  of  America 
Its  membership  is  composed  of  women 
who  have  experienced  the  great  anguish 
of  losing  their  husbands  because  of  ac- 
tive duty  with  the  military  forces  of  the 
United  States.  They  have  a  common  bond 
of  grief  that  few  of  us  can  fully  com- 
prehend, and  which  none  of  us  can  for- 
get. Their  objectives  are  both  praise- 
worthy and  significant;  what  more  valu- 
able contribution  to  society  can  be  made 
than  to  bolster  the  fortitude  and  uplift 
the  spirits,  as  well  as  to  aid  materially, 
the  widows  and  children  of  those  who 
paid  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  the  interest 
of  their  fellow  citizens?  Similar  to  the 
noteworthy  accomplishments  made  by 
our  various  veterans  and  adjunct  orga- 
nizations which  have  been  granted  na- 
tional charters,  the  Gold  Star  Wives  of 
America  has  a  role  to  play  that  is  nation- 
wide in  scope  and  is  worthy  of  national 
recognition. 

I  have  been  informed  by  the  officers 
of  this  organization  that  its  goals  could 
be  more  effectively  and  easily  attained  if 
it  were  incorporated  at  the  national  level. 
The  scope  of  its  membership  and  business 
now  transcends  tuiy  one  State  or  group  of 
States,  its  declared  purposes  and  activi- 
ties extend  to  the  widows  and  children  of 
servicemen  killed  in  action  who  live  in 
every  section  of  the  country.  Its  officers 
and  board  members  reside  in  such  scat- 
tered States,  among  others,  as  Massa- 
chusetts, Washington,  California,  Colo- 
rado, Kansas,  Minnesota,  Virginia,  Geor- 
gia, Missouri,  Louisiana,  Kentucky,  New 
Jersey,  Illinois,  Arkansas,  Florida,  and 
Indiana.  In  every  sense  of  the  term  and 
in  all  aspects  of  its  operations  this  is 
truly  a  national  organization  dedicated 
to  significant  national  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  carefully  ex- 
amined the  criteria  set  forth  in  1969  in 
the  standards  for  the  granting  of  Federal 
charters  by  subcommittees  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  Committees  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. In  every  aspect  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  Gold  Star  Wives  of  America, 
Inc.,  more  than  measures  up  to  those  re- 
quired standards.  It  is  clearly  a  national, 
permanent  organization  operating  in  the 
public  interest;  its  character  is  such  that 
a  national  charter  is  clearly  the  most  ap- 
propriate type  of  organization  to  carry 
on  its  activities  effectively:  it  is  solely 
a  patriotic,  nonprofit,  nonpartisan  or- 
ganization devoted  to  civic  and  mem- 
bership betterment;  and  it  is  operated 
to  conduct  activities  national  in  scope 
and  which  cannot  be  adequately  achieved 
without  a  nationally  granted  charter.  In 
all  these  respects  this  organization  de- 
serves the  treatment  which  Congress  has 
previously  accorded  other  similar  na- 
tional groups. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  that 
prompt  consideration  be  given  to  the 
adoption  of  this  bill  for  incorporation  of 
the  Gold  Star  Wives  of  America  in  or- 
der that  it  could  have  the  national 
stature  and  corporate  structure  so  essen- 
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tial  to  implement  achievement  of  its 
very  desirable  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unaimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed  hi  full 
in  the  Rscord  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

S.  9oa 

A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Oold  Star  Wives  of 
America 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  tci- 
lowlng-named  persons,  to  wit: 

Mrs.  Franc  F.  Gray,  6019  13tb  Avenue,  So. 
lilnneapoUs,  Minnesota  65417; 

Mrs.  Edith  V.  Knowles,  P.O.  Box  1381,  Al- 
btjxy.  Georgia  31702; 

Mrs.  Crystal  Thrash,  62  Cimarron  Road, 
lAke  Elmo,  Minnesota  66042; 

Mrs.  Bemlce  E.  Doge,  4431  W.  Colorado 
Avenue.  Denver,  Ccrforado  80219; 

Mrs.  Jeannette  Sanford,  664  Fair  Oalu 
Drive,  Columbus,  Georgia  31906; 

Mrs.  Marie  Palmer,  4294  Nlmons  Street, 
Orlando,  Florida  32805: 

Mrs.  Mildred  Undebaum,  321  W.  19tb 
Street,  Covington,  Kentucky  41014; 

Mrs.  Joy  Dove,  4224  Cbowen  Avenue,  So., 
Minneapolis,  Bflnnesota  56410; 

Mrs.  Eva  Anderson,  4528  Bryant  Avenue, 
So.,  Mlimeapolls,  Minnesota  55409; 

Mrs.  Pauline  T.  Bartsch,  9  E.  Narberth  Ter- 
race, Ccdllngswood,  New  Jersey  08108; 

Mrs.  Stella  Burket,  1025  Jamaica  Court, 
Aurora,  Colorado  80010; 

Mrs.  Oeraldlne  B.  ChltUck,  264  S.  Young 
Street,  Frankfort,  Indiana  46041; 

Mrs.  Luella  M.  Daggy,  7707  E.  Lincoln, 
Wichita,  Kansas  67207; 

Mrs.  Dreama  S.  Ferguson,  131  Rlverpolnt 
Ores.,  Portsmouth,  Virginia  23707; 

Mrs.  Chris  Klnnard,  303  Santa  Clara  Drive, 
vuu,  California  92083; 

Mrs.  Mickey  Lovell,  862  Pontlac  Street, 
Denver,  Colorado  80220; 

Mrs.  Maryellen  McDonoug^,  1903  W.  Sum- 
merdale  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois  60640; 

Mrs.  Jane  B.  Payne,  2929  Emory  Street, 
Columbus,  Georgia  31903; 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Ondrey,  P.O.  Box  101,  Eaton- 
town,  New  Jersey  07724; 

Mrs.  Karen  Slgurdson,  Upper  Residence, 
Seattle  Pacific  College,  Seattle,  Washington 
98119; 

ICrs  Karen  T.  Slntlc,  2244  W.  Taylor  Street, 
Chicago,  minols  60612: 

Mrs.  Joyce  Tremayne,  1906  Dee  Avenue, 
Columbus,  Georgia  31903;  and 

Mrs.  Carrie  E.  Young,  1001  N.  Compton, 
Apt.  1502,  St.  Louis,  Missouri  63106. 

and  their  successors  are  hereby  created  and 
declared  to  be  a  body  corporate  by  the  name 
of  Oold  Star  Wives  of  America  (hereinafter 
called  the  corporation) ,  and  by  such  name 
shall  be  known  and  have  perpetual  succes- 
sion and  the  powers  and  limitations  oon- 
Ulned  in  this  Act. 

COICPLETION    or    OaCANIZATlON 

Sec.  2.  A  majority  of  the  persons  named 
In  the  first  section  of  this  Act  Is  authorized 
to  complete  the  organization  of  the  corpora- 
tion by  the  election  of  officers  and  employees, 
the  adoption  of  a  constitution  and  bylaws 
not  Inconsistent  with  this  Act,  and  the  doing 
of  such  other  acts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
such  purpose. 

OBJKCTS    AND    PTTKPOSKS    OF    CORPOaATION 

Sic.  3.  The  objects  and  purposes  of  the 
corporation  shall  be — 

(1)  to  assist  In  upholding  the  ConsUtu- 
tlon  and  laws  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  to  Inculcate  a  sense  of  Individual  obli- 
gation to  the  community.  State,  and  Nation; 

(2)  to  honor  the  memory  of  those  who 
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made  the  supreme  sacrifice  In  the  service  of 
our  country; 

(3)  to  safeguard  and  transmit  to  posterity 
the  principles  of  Justice,  freedom,  and 
democracy  for  which  members  of  our  armed 
services  fought  and  died: 

(4)  to  provide  the  benefits  of  a  happy, 
healthful,  and  wholesome  life  to  minor  chil- 
dren of  persons  who  died  In  the  service  of 
our  country; 

(6)  to  promote  activities  and  interests  de- 
signed to  foster  among  Its  members  the 
proper  mental  attitude  to  face  the  futtire 
with  courage;  and 

(6)  to  aid,  whenever  necessary,  widows 
and  children  of  persons  who  died  In  the 
service  of  our  country. 

CORPORATE    POWERS 

Sec.  4.  The  cort>oratlon  shall  have  power — 

(1)  to  sue  and  be  sued,  complain,  and 
defend  In  any  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion: 

(2)  to  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 
seal; 

(3)  to  choose  such  officers,  directors, 
trustees,  managers,  agents,  and  employees 
as  the  business  of  the  corporation  may  re- 
quire; 

(4)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  alter  a  constitu- 
tion and  bylaws,  not  inconsistent  with  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  any  State  in 
which  the  corporation  is  to  operate,  for  the 
management  of  its  property  and  the  regula- 
tion of  Its  affairs; 

(6)    to  contract  and  be  contracted  with; 

(6)  to  charge  and  collect  membership  dues, 
subscription  fees,  and  receive  contributions 
or  grants  of  money  or  property  to  be  devoted 
to  the  carrying  out  of  Its  purposes; 

(7)  to  take  and  hold  by  lease,  gift,  pur- 
chase, grant,  devise,  bequest,  or  otherwise 
any  property,  real  or  personal,  necessary  for 
attaining  the  objects  and  carrying  into  ef- 
fect the  purposes  of  the  corporation,  sub- 
ject to  appUcable  provisions  of  law  in  any 
State  (A)  governing  the  amount  or  kind 
of  real  and  personal  property  which  may  be 
held  by,  or  (B)  otherwise  limiting  or  con- 
trolling the  ownership  of  real  or  personal 
property  by  a  corporation  operating  In  such 
State; 

(8)  to  transfer,  encumber,  and  convey  real 
or  personal  property; 

(9)  to  borrow  money  for  the  purposes  of 
the  corporation,  issue  bonds  therefor,  and 
secure  the  same  by  mortgage,  subject  to  all 
applicable  provisions  of  Federal  or  State  law; 

(10)  to  adopt,  alter,  use,  and  display  such 
emblems,  seals,  and  badges  as  it  may  deter- 
mine: and 

(11)  to  do  any  and  all  acts  and  things 
necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  the  objects 
and  purposes  of  the  corporation  and,  for  such 
purpose,  the  corporation  shall  also  have,  in 
addition  to  the  foreg;olng  In  this  section  and 
subsection,  the  rights,  powers,  duties,  and 
UabUities  of  the  existing  corporation  referred 
to  in  section  17  as  far  as  they  are  not  modi- 
fied or  superseded  by  this  Act. 

pRiNciPAi,  omcE;   scopk  OP  AcnvrriEs; 

DISTRICT    or   COLUMBIA    AGENT 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  principal  office  of  the 
corporation  shall  be  located  in  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota,  or  in  such  other  place  as  may  later 
be  determined  by  the  board  of  directors,  but 
the  activities  of  the  corporation  shall  not  be 
confined  to  that  place  and  may  be  conducted 
throughout  the  various  States  and  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  maintain  at  all 
times  In  the  District  of  Columbia  a  desig- 
nated agent  authorized  to  accept  service  of 
process  for  the  corporation,  and  notice  to  or 
service  upon  such  agent,  or  maUed  to  the 
business  address  of  such  agent,  shall  be 
deemed  notice  to  or  service  upon  the  cor- 
poration. 

icekberskif;   voting  rights 

Sec.  6.  (a)  EUglbllity  for  membership  In 
the  corporation  and  the  rights  and  privileges 


of  members  shall,  except  as  provided  In  this 
Act,  be  determined  as  the  constitution  and 
bylaws  of  the  corporation  may  provide. 

(b)  Each  member  of  the  corporation,  other 
than  honorary  and  associate  members,  shall 
have  the  right  to  vote  in  accordance  with  the 
constitution  and  bylaws  of  the  corporation. 

BOARD  or  directors;  composition: 
responsibilities 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Upon  enactment  of  this  Act 
the  membership  of  the  Initial  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  corporation  shall  consist  of  the 
following  persons — 

Mrs.  Eva  Anderson,  4528  Bryant  Avenue, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota  66409; 

Mrs.  Pauline  T.  Bartsch,  9  E.  Narberth 
Terrace,  ColUngswood,   New  Jersey  08108; 

Mrs.  Stella  Burket,  1025  Jamaica  Court, 
Aurora,  Colorado  80010; 

Mrs.  Oeraldlne  B.  Chlttlck,  264  S.  Young 
Street,  Frankfort,  Indiana  46041; 

Mrs.  Luella  M.  Daggy,  7707  E.  Lincoln, 
Wichita,  Kansas  67207; 

Mrs.  Dreama  S.  Ferguson,  131  Rlverpolnt 
Cres.,  Portsmouth,  Virginia  23707; 

Mrs.  Chris  Klnnard,  303  Santa  Clara  Drive, 
Vista,  CaUfornla  92083; 

Mrs.  Mickey  Lovell,  862  Pontlac  Street, 
Denver,  Colorado  80220; 

Mrs.  Maryellen  McDonough,  1903  W.  Sum- 
merdale  Avenue,  Chicago,  lUlnols  60640. 

Mrs.  Mary  A,  Ondrey,  P.O.  Box  101,  Eaton- 
town,  New  Jersey  07724; 

Mrs.  Jane  B.  Bayne,  2929  Emory  Street, 
Columbus,  Oeorgla  31903; 

Mrs.  Karen  Slgurdson,  Upper  Residence, 
SeatUe  Pacific  College,  SeaUle,  Washington 
98119; 

Mrs.  Karen  T.  Smtlc,  2244  W.  Taylor  Street, 
Chicago,  nilnols  60612; 

Mrs.  Joyce  Tremayne,  1905  Dee  Avenue, 
Columbus,  Georgia  31903;  and 

Mrs.  Carrie  E.  Young,  lOOl  N.  Compton, 
Apt.  1602,  St.  Louis.  Missouri  63106. 

(b)  Thereafter,  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  corporation  shall  consist  of  such  num- 
ber ( not  less  than  fifteen ) ,  shall  be  selected 
in  such  manner  (Including  the  filling  of  va- 
cancies), and  shall  serve  for  such  term  as 
may  be  prescribed  In  the  constitution  and 
bylaws  of  the  corporation. 

(c)  The  board  of  directors  shall  be  the 
governing  board  of  the  corporation  and 
shall,  during  the  Intervals  between  cor|>ora- 
tlon  meetings,  be  responsible  for  the  general 
policies  and  program  of  the  corporation.  The 
board  shall  be  responsible  for  all  finance. 

orncERs;   election  or  omcxRs 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  officers  of  the  corporation 
shall  be  a  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors, 
a  president,  a  vice  president,  and  a  secre- 
tary-treasxirer.  The  duties  of  the  officers  shall 
be  as  prescribed  In  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws of  the  corporation. 

(b)  Officers  shall  l>e  elected  annually  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation. 

iTSE  or  income;  loans  to  oppicers,  dirxctoes, 

OR   EMFIXJTBEa 

Sec.  9.  (a)  No  part  of  the  income  or  assets 
of  the  corporation  shall  Inure  to  any  mem- 
ber, officer,  or  director,  or  be  distributable  to 
any  such  person  otherwise  than  upon  dis- 
solution or  final  liquidation  of  the  corpora- 
tion as  provided  in  section  16  of  this  Act. 
Nothing  In  this  subsection,  however,  shall  be 
construed  to  prevent  the  payment  of  com- 
pensation to  officers  of  the  corporation  in 
amoimts  approved  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  corporation. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  not  make  loans 
to  its  officers,  directors,  or  employees.  Any 
director  who  votes  for  or  assents  to  the  mak- 
ing of  a  loan  to  an  officer,  director,  or  em- 
ployee of  the  corporation,  and  any  officer 
who  participates  In  the  making  of  such  loan, 
shall  be  jointly  and  severally  liable  to  the 
corporation  for  the  amount  of  such  loan 
until  the  repayment  thereof. 
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NONPOLinCAl.     NATTTIIB    OF    COEPOIIATION 

Sec.  10.  The  corporation,  and  Its  officers, 
directors,  and  duly  appointed  agents  as  such, 
shall  not  contribute  to  or  otherwise  support 
or  assist  any  political  party  or  candidate  for 
office. 

LlABrUTT     FO«     ACTS    OT    OITICKBS    AND    AGENX* 

Sec.  11.  The  corporation  shall  be  liable  for 
the  acts  of  Its  officers  and  agents  when  acting 
within  the  scope  of  their  authority. 

PSOHIBITION    AGAINST    ISSXTANCS    OF    STOCK    OR 
PAYMENT    or    OrVIDENDS 

Sbc.  13.  The  corporation  shall  have  no 
power  to  Issue  any  shares  of  stock  nor  to 
declare  nor  pay  any  dividends 

BOOKS    AND    BZCOROS:     INSPECTION 

Sec.  13.  The  corporation  shall  keep  correct 
and  complete  books  and  records  of  account 
and  shall  keep  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of 
Its  members,  board  of  directors,  and  com- 
mittees having  any  of  the  authority  of  the 
bo«^d  of  directors:  and  It  shall  also  keep  at 
its  principal  office  a  record  of  the  names  and 
■dflrniifis  of  Its  members  entitled  to  vote. 
All  books  and  records  of  the  corporation  may 
be  inspected  by  any  member  entitled  to  vote, 
or  his  agent  or  attorney,  for  any  proper  pur- 
pose, at  any  reasonable  time. 

AUDIT    or    FINANCIAL    TEANSACTIORS 

Sec.  14.  (a)  The  accounts  of  the  corpora- 
tion shall  be  audited  annually.  In  accordance 
with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards, 
by  Independent  certified  public  accountants 
or  independent  licensed  public  accountants, 
certified  or  licensed  by  a  regulatory  authority 
of  a  State  or  other  political  sulxlivlslon  of 
the  United  States.  The  audit  shall  be  con- 
ducted at  the  place  or  places  where  the  ac- 
counts of  the  corporation  are  normally  kept. 
All  books,  accounts,  financial  records,  reports, 
files,  and  all  other  papers,  things,  or  property 
belonging  to  or  in  use  by  the  corporation 
and  necessary  to  facilitate  the  audit  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  person  or  persons  con- 
ducting the  audit:  and  full  facilities  for  veri- 
fying transactions  with  the  balances  or  se- 
curities held  by  depositories,  fiscal  agents, 
and  custodians  shaJl  be  afforded  to  such 
person  or  persons. 

(b)  A  report  of  such  audit  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  not  later  than  six 
months  following  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
In  which  the  audit  was  made.  The  report 
shall  set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audit  and 
shall  include  such  statements  as  are  neces- 
sary to  present  fairly  the  corporation's  as- 
sets and  liabilities,  surplus  or  deficit  with 
an  analysis  of  the  changes  therein  during 
the  year,  supplemented  In  reasonable  detail 
by  a  statement  of  the  cori>oratlon's  income 
and  expenses  during  the  year  Including  the 
results  of  any  trading,  manufacturing,  pub- 
lishing, or  other  commercial -type  endeavor 
carried  on  by  the  corporation.  tcg»?ther  with 
the  independent  auditor's  opinion  of  those 
statements  The  reports  shall  not  be  printed 
as  a  public  document. 

LIQTTIDATION 

Sec.  is.  Upon  final  dissolution  or  liquida- 
tion of  the  con>oratlon.  and  after  discharge 
or  satisfaction  of  all  outstanding  obligations 
and  liabilities,  the  remaining  assets  of  the 
corporation  may  be  distributed  In  accordance 
with  the  determination  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  corporation  and  lu  compliance 
with  the  constitution  and  bylaws  of  the  cor- 
(wratlon  and  all  Federal  and  State  laws  ap- 
plicable thereto. 

EXCLtTSTVE    UOHTS    TO    NAME.    BMBLKMS,    SEALB, 
AND    BADGES 

Sec.  16.  The  corporation  shall  have  the 
sole  and  exclusive  right  to  use  the  name 
Oold  Star  Wives  of  America  The  corpora- 
tion shall  have  the  exclusive  and  sole  right 
to  use,  or  to  allow  to  refuse  the  use  of,  such 
emblems,  seals,  and  badges  as  have  hereto- 
fore been  used  by  the  corporation  referred  to 
tn  section   17  In  carrrlng  out  Its  program. 


Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  Interfere  or  oon- 
fiict  with  established  or  vested  rights. 

TRANSPEE  or   ASSETS 

Sec  17.  The  corporation  may  acquire  the 
assets  of  the  Gold  Star  Wives  of  America,  In- 
corporated, chartered  as  a  nonprofit  organi- 
zation In  the  State  of  New  York,  upon  dis- 
charging or  satisfactorily  providing  for  the 
payment  and  discharge  of  all  of  the  liability 
of  such  corporation  and  upon  complying  with 
all  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  applicable 
thereto. 

RESERVATION     OF    RIGHT    TO     AMEND     OR     REPEAL 
CHARTER 

Sec.  18.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal   this   Act   is   hereby  expressly   reserved. 

By  Mr.  BAYH  tfor  himself,  Mr. 
Cranston,  and  Mr.  Tunney)  : 

S.  903.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  national 
program  of  disaster  insurance.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  provide 
a  system  of  insurance  for  compensating 
property  losses  suffered  in  disasters.  For 
more  than  20  years  Congress  has  enacted 
legislation  designed  to  assist  those  who 
have  incurred  severe  financial  losses  and 
endured  personal  hardships  caused  by 
catastrophic  acts  of  nature.  The  role  of 
the  National  Government  has  become  in- 
creasingly significant  in  trying  to  al- 
leviate suffering  and  restore  a  semblance 
of  normalcy  In  such  areas. 

Since  1965  I  have  been  directly  in- 
volved with  others  in  seeking  improved 
and  expanded  methods  of  bringing  relief 
to  the  unfortunate  victims  of  major 
disasters.  As  a  result  of  these  efforts 
disaster  assistance  acts  were  adopted  in 
1966— PubUc  Law  89-769— in  196fr— Pub- 
lic Law  91-79 — and  m  1970 — Public  Law 
91-606.  Last  year  following  extensive 
hearings  by  a  special  subcommittee  es- 
tablished by  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee to  explore  all  facets  of  the  problem, 
nearly  30  Senators  joined  me  In  propos- 
ing a  comprehensive  new  measure,  S. 
3619,  vrhich  codified  and  enlarged  Fed- 
eral disaster  relief  activities.  This  bill 
was  reported  favorably  by  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Disaster  Relief  and  the 
Public  Works  Committee  and  in  a  some- 
what modified  form  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  signed  into  law  by  the  President  on 
December  31,  1970. 

The  insurance  proposal  which  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  Mr.  President,  is  simi- 
lar to  title  rv  of  the  omnibus  disaster 
assistance  bill  I  submitted  on  March  20. 
1970.  In  reporting  the  bill  to  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  decided 
to  delete  title  IV  in  order  to  avoid  any 
possible  delay  that  might  have  resulted 
because  it  would  have  to  receive  thorough 
corvsideration  also  by  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  Because  of  the 
limited  time  remaining  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress, it  was  necessary  to  move  quickly  to 
reenact  several  significant  provisions  of 
the  1969  law  which  were  scheduled  to 
expire  at  the  end  of  1970. 

Although  I  fully  concurred  in  the  need 
to  set  aside  title  IV  In  order  to  expedite 
passage  of  the  other  basic  provisions 
of  the  1970  disaster  assistance  act,  this 
did  not  imply  8wiy  diminution  of  my  in- 
terest In  or  convictions  about  the  need 
for  a  thorough  study  of  the  advantages 


which  might  be  gained  from  a  nation- 
wide disaster  insurance  program.  To  the 
contrary,  much  as  I  suiw>ort  extending 
the  helping  hand  of  government  to  those 
Incurring  losses  in  major  disasters,  i 
am  convinced  that  It  is  necessary  to  de- 
termine the  feasibility  of  a  contributory 
system  of  insurance  which  would  enable 
potential  recipients  to  assume  at  least 
part  of  this  ever-increasing  burden. 

In  the  statement  made  when  introduc- 
ing S.  3619  on  March  20.  I  pointed  out 
the  fact  that  major  disasters  In  the 
United  States  have  l)een  taking  a  heavy 
toll  in  recent  decades.  Tornadoes,  hur- 
ricanes, floods,  earthquakes,  and  other 
catastrophes  have  occurred  In  large 
numbers  and  have  wreaked  great  havoc. 
Since  1950  the  President  has  declared 
nearly  300  areas  to  be  eligible  for  na- 
tional disaster  assistance,  uith  an  aver- 
age of  more  than  14  occurring  each  year. 
An  all-time  high  of  29  such  declara- 
tions was  reached  in  1969,  and  in  sev- 
eral other  years  there  have  l)een  more 
than  20  major  disasters. 

A  very  important  aspect  of  this  situa- 
tion which  cannot  be  ignored  is  the  fact 
that  property  losses  attributed  to  major 
disasters  have  increased  many  fold 
through  the  years,  whereas  loss  of  life 
and  limb  appears  to  have  decreased.  Im- 
proved weather  forecasting,  the  ability 
to  track  carefully  the  course  of  storms 
and  to  predict  accurately  their  future 
paths,  better  warning  devices,  Improved 
rescue  equipment  and  techniques,  and 
the  gfreater  mobility  of  the  population, 
all  have  combined  to  permit  large-scale 
evacuations  of  people  in  disaster- threat- 
ened or  damaged  areas.  At  the  same  time 
Increased  concentrations  of  expensive 
residential,  commercial  and  Industrial 
buildings  in  small  areas,  along  with  high- 
ly escalated  property  values,  have  result- 
ed in  the  infliction  of  huge  losses  by 
many  recent  major  disasters.  Although 
statistics  are  not  always  comparable  and 
sometimes  may  be  misleading,  the  con- 
trast between  the  Galveston  flood  at  the 
turn  of  the  century,  which  cost  6,000 
lives  with  an  estimated  property  loss  of 
only  some  $30  million,  and  the  1969 
Hurricane  CamiUe,  which  caused  around 
250  deaths  and  perhaps  as  much  as  $1.5 
billion  In  damages  to  property,  provides 
starting  evidence  of  the  shift  from  hu- 
man to  property  loss.  Similarly,  prop- 
erty loss  in  the  recent  California  earth- 
quake may  well  total  upwards  of  $300 
million  with  some  CO  deaths. 

The  fact  that  economic  damage  at- 
tributed to  unexpected  natural  catastro- 
phes has  soared  so  dramtically  under- 
scores the  need  to  search  for  new  ways 
to  alleviate  the  problem.  While  it  may 
not  be  possible  to  match  the  curtailed 
loss  of  life  and  diminished  personal  in- 
juries with  a  similar  reduction  in  prop- 
erty losses  caused  by  major  disasters,  the 
economic  cost  has  risen  to  the  point 
where  attention  must  be  paid  to  deter- 
mining how  best  the  burden  can  be  man- 
aged. In  recent  years  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  vastly  increased  public  con- 
tributions for  direct  assistance  to  disaster 
victims  through  such  means  as  long-term 
and  low-interest-rate  loans,  emergency 
housing,  special  unemployment  compen- 
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sation,  food  stamps,  forgiveness  of  up  to 
$2,500  of  disaster  loans,  restoration  of 
public  facihties,  direct  subsidies,  and 
other  programs. 

As  valuable  and  commendable  as  these 
various  kinds  of  disaster  assistance  are, 
their  total  cost  to  the  National  Govern- 
ment has  grown  tremendously  and  is 
likely  to  increase  rather  than  decrease. 
While  the  American  pubUc  has  not  be- 
grudged using  tax  revenues  for  this  pur- 
pose and  has  always  generously  respond- 
ed whenever  a  group  of  their  fellows  or 
those  In  other  lands  have  been  stricken 
by  disaster,  I  am  convinced  that  most 
persons  would  prefer  to  purchase  in  ad- 
vance at  reasonable  cost  adequate  pro- 
tection for  their  property  against  possible 
disaster  loss  than  to  depend  on  either 
governmental  subsidies  or  private  relief 
if  such  a  tragedy  should  occur. 

This  belief  was  fortified  by  the  testi- 
mony of  many  witnesses  who  appeared 
last  year  before  the  Special  Subcommit- 
tee on  Disaster  ReUef  during  hearings 
held  m  Mississippi,  Virginia,  and  Wash- 
ington, DC,  which  I  was  privileged  to 
chair.  Most  public  officials,  representa- 
tives from  Industry  and  private  groups, 
and  individual  property  owners  who  tes- 
tified seemed  to  agree  that  insurance  cov- 
erage against  catastrophic  damages 
would  be  most  beneficial.  Likewise,  one 
of  the  most  common  demands  resulting 
from  the  tragic  earthquake  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area  was  for  the  establishment 
of  a  practicable  insurance  program  to 
help  meet  such  catastrophic  losses. 

Despite  the  fact  that  certain  spokes- 
men for  the  insurance  industry  have 
questioned  the  wisdom  or  usefulness  of 
such  a  program,  and  others  have  voiced 
the  opinion  that  It  may  be  premature.  I 
believe  that  It  Is  time  for  Congress  to 
investigate  carefully  all  a.spects  of  this 
proposal.  Let  us  first  encourage  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  establish  a  workable  dis- 
aster insurance  system.  If  that  quest 
should  fall,  however,  then  let  us  author- 
ize a  Government-sponsored  program 
which  would  enable  property  owTiers  to 
secure  at  least  a  minimum  amount  of 
protection  against  losses  from  disasters. 

Comprehensive  casualty  Insurance 
covering  damages  from  a  variety  of 
losses,  such  as  fire,  windstorm,  hail,  and 
other  causes,  has  been  available  for 
many  years,  but  this  has  not  in  the  past 
generally  Included  floods,  mud  slides, 
high  waves,  and  wind-driven  waters. 
Through  extended  coverage  or  special 
endorsements  regular  fire  Insurance  poli- 
cies may  be  broadened  to  Include  losses 
caused  by  windstorm,  hail,  explosion,  air- 
craft, smoke,  water  from  ruptured  pipes, 
and— in  some  instances — earthquakes, 
strikes,  riots  or  civil  commotions.  In  re- 
cent years  also  the  FAIR — fair  access  to 
msurance  requirements — plan,  the  beach 
plan,  and  the  national  flood  Insurance 
program  have  made  additional  coverage 
available  for  certain  property  losses 
which  were  previously  difficult  if  not  im- 
possible to  Insure. 

Although  a  number  of  companies  have 
offered  earthquake  Insurance  for  many 
years,  evidence  Indicates  that  relatively 
feu'  property  owners  have  purchased 
such  policies.  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
such  earthquake  protection  is  provided 
on  the  basis  of  80-percent  coinsurance 


and  with  an  average  of  5 -percent  deduct- 
ible. This  means,  of  course,  that  the  own- 
er would  have  to  bear  the  loss  entirely  up 
to  the  point  where  Insurance  coverage 
would  begin.  Thus  it  would  be  of  great 
help  when  major  havoc  is  wrought  but 
would  not  assist  smaller  losses. 

Moreover,  the  rate  charged  for  earth- 
quake and  volcanic  eruption  insurance 
varies  widely  in  the  United  States.  Testi- 
mony presented  to  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Dls?ster  Assistance  last  year 
Indicated  that  the  annual  rate  for  frame 
dwelhngs  varied  from  nealy  22  cents  per 
$100  in  southern  California  to  only  2 
cents  per  $100  In  some  Midwestern  and 
Southern  States.  In  at  least  10  States  the 
rate  was  over  10  cents  per  $100;  12 
States — or  parts  of  States — had  a  6-cent 
rate,  23  States — or  parts  of  States — had 
a  4 -cent  rate,  and  20  States — or  parts  of 
States — had  a  2-cent  rate. 

Despite  the  fact  that  earthquake  pro- 
tection could  be  purchased  by  homeown- 
ers throughout  the  United  States,  most 
of  them  have  neglected  to  do  so.  In  a  1969 
study  entitled  "Toward  Reduction  of 
Losses  From  Earthquakes,"  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  reported  that  "only 
5  percent  of  California  property  Insured 
against  flie  Is  also  protected  against 
earthquake  hazards."  Perhape  more  im- 
portant, the  study  pointed  out  that  if 
such  protection  were  "to  come  suddenly 
into  wide  demand,  earthquake  insurance 
probably  would  be  largely  withdrawn 
from  the  market  because  of  limitations 
of  the  capacity  of  insurance  companies 
to  stand  concentrated  losses."  My  own 
investigation  leads  me  to  agree  with  the 
conclusions  made  by  the  National  Acad- 
emj'  that  such  insurance  "is  not  widely 
used  because  of  lack  of  awareness  of  the 
hazard,  because  Its  sale  Is  not  encouraged 
by  Insurance  companies,  because  it  has  a 
percentage-deductible  feature,  and  be- 
cause it  is  relatively  costly." 

Although  Information  on  the  recent 
earthquake  in  California  is  far  from 
complete,  it  has  been  reported  tiiat  insur- 
ance will  cover  only  a  small  portion  of 
tlie  property  losses  incurred,  especially 
dwellings.  One  estimate  projected  that 
total  insured  losse;>  may  approximate  $50 
million,  most  of  it  for  commercial  and 
industrial  properties.  Best's  Weekly  News 
Digest  stated  tliat  earthquake  insurance 
coverage  was  "spotty"  and  that  "Califor- 
nlans  are  reluctant  to  purchase  such  pol- 
icies.'  which  include  deductibles  from 
2  to  15  percent.  With  the  exception  of  one 
company,  the  leading  earthquake  insur- 
ance writers  in  the  State  estimated  their 
losses  at  less  than  half  a  million  dollars 
each.  A  number  of  commercial  proper- 
ties. Including  warehouses,  stores,  and 
other  buildings,  suffered  substantial 
losses,  while  others  had  shattered  glass, 
broken  sprinkler  damage,  as  well  as  other 
flooding.  An  interesting  comment  was 
that  eastern  interests  owned  much  of 
the  insured  commercial  property,  and 
that  In  general  "west  coast  money  does 
not  purchase  earthquake  cover." 

In  view  of  the  apparent  reluctance  of 
many  properly  owners  to  invest  in  ade- 
quate earthquake  insurance  coverage, 
certain  inducements  and  even  require- 
ments may  be  necessary  to  secure  wide- 
spread adoption  of  such  protection.  They 
might   take   the   form   of   reinsurance. 


subsidies,  forced  coverage,  or  some  com- 
bination of  these.  While  I  was  pleased  to 
join  as  a  cosponsor  of  a  bill  introduced 
by  Senator  Tunney  on  February  18 
which  is  designed  to  provide  practicable 
eartliquake  insurance,  I  have  always  be- 
lieved that  a  more  comprehensive  pro- 
gram covering  all  disasters  would  be 
preferable. 

Commendable  progress  has  been  made 
in  recent  months  by  the  national  flood 
insurance  program.  Nearly  450  commu- 
nities In  37  States  have  now  been  de- 
clared eligible  for  flood  insurance  cover- 
age under  the  emergency  program,  and 
over  56,000  policies  totaling  about  $900 
million  in  coverage  have  been  sold. 

Nevertheless,  certain  serious  problems 
still  remain.  Mandatory  establishment 
under  the  regular  program  of  suituarial 
premium  rates  requiring  evaluation  of 
property  risks  on  a  community-by-com- 
munlty  basis  delayed  its  widespread 
adoption.  Only  a  few  cities  had  become 
eligible  for  protection  until  Congress  in 
1969  authorized  the  2-year  emergency 
program.  The  latter  permitted  the  Fed- 
eral Insurance  Administration  to  provide 
flood  insurance  until  December  31,  1971. 
without  first  determining  actuarial  pre- 
mium rates.  Even  now  only  88  areas  in 
some  15  States  have  become  eligible  for 
the  regular  flood  insurance  program. 

The  emergency  program  permitted  the 
Federal  Insurance  Administration  to 
provide  flood  insurance  imtil  December 
31,  1971,  without  first  determining  ac- 
tuarial premium  rates.  Unless  this  emer- 
gency program  is  extended  by  Congress, 
however,  areas  in  which  such  rates  have 
not  been  established  by  the  end  of  the 
year  will  not  be  eligible  for  additional 
coverage  beyond  that  date.  Also,  unless 
adequate  land  use  and  control  measures 
for  flood  plain  management  are  adopted 
by  participating  communities  during  this 
current  year,  they  will  not  be  eligible 
for  new  policies  or  renewal  of  existing 
ones.  Moreover,  because  new  structures 
built  in  special  fiood  areas  must  pay  full 
actuarial  rates,  such  new  construction  is 
not  qualified  under  the  emergency  pro- 
gram and  can  obtam  insurance  only  in 
these  relatively  few  places  where  the 
regular  program  is  operating. 

To  be  successful  a  disaster  insurance 
system  should  have  both  national  ap- 
plication and  widespread  adoption.  Hit 
and  miss  coverage  of  communities  or 
purchase  of  policies  by  comparatively 
few  homeowners  will  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem. For  instance,  it  is  tragic  to  note 
that,  while  eight  of  the  28  cities  and 
parts  of  three  counties  in  the  Corpus 
Chrlsti  area  became  eligible  for  the 
emergency  national  flood  Insurance  pro- 
gram 6  weeks  before  Hurrican  Celia 
struck  last  summer,  only  300  property 
owners  had  purchased  policies.  This  was 
only  a  small  fraction  of  those  who  in- 
curred heavy  damages. 

What  is  needed,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a 
comprehensive  all-disaster  risk-type  in- 
surance which  could  be  made  available 
in  a  comparatively  short  time  to  prop- 
erty owners  In  all  i>arts  of  the  country. 
To  t>e  effective,  actuarily  sound,  and 
purchasable  at  rates  which  the  ordi- 
nary householder  could  afford,  any  dis- 
aster insurance  program  must  have  a 
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broad  base  of  policyholders:  losses  from 
disasters  are  such  that  the  burden  of 
funding  relief  costs  should  be  shared 
throii«hout  the  Nation.  This,  of  course, 
can  be  done,  as  It  has  many  times  in  the 
past,  through  public  revenues  raised  by 
taxation. 

Using  public  funds  to  assist  those  who 
have  uicurred  sizable  losses  in  disasters 
may  In  one  sense  resemble  a  system  of 
enforced  public  Insurance.  Probably 
there  always  will  be  many  disaster  costs 
which  all  members  of  society  will  be 
called  upon  to  absorb  through  small  con- 
tributions In  the  forms  of  national  taxes. 
With  respect  to  private  property  dam- 
ages, however,  there  Is  no  reason  why 
owners  should  not  be  required  to  sub- 
scribe through  advance  payments  to  a 
system  which  would  provide  them  at 
least  minimum  protection  against  possi- 
ble future  disaster  losses. 

It  would  be  preferable,  of  course,  if 
satisfactory,  sensibly  priced  Insurance 
coverage  against  damages  to  private 
property  caused  by  disasters  could  be 
established  by  the  insuremce  industry.  In 
view  of  the  nature  and  size  of  the  risk 
involved,  some  kind  of  national  relnsiir- 
ance  or  subsidy  might  be  necessary  to 
Induce  private  insurance  companies  to 
embark  on  such  a  venture.  Any  reason- 
able proposal  which  insurance  repre- 
sentatives might  make  for  a  joint  ap- 
proach Involving  Government  participa- 
tion in  an  industry-managed  disaster 
Insurance  system  would  be  welcome.  I 
believe  that  Congress  would  give  serious 
attention  to  such  a  plan. 

My  bill  provides  a  period  of  more  than 
2  years  In  which  the  insurance  industry 
could  develop  an  Eicceptable  program. 
However,  imless  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  should  deter- 
mine and  certify  to  the  President  and 
I  Congress  not  later  than  June  30.  1973. 
that  private  insurance  companies  have 
made  available  on  reasonable  terms  dis- 
aster insurance  with  coverage  equal  to 
or  more  extensive  than  that  proposed  in 
the  bill,  the  Secretary  would  be  directed 
to  establish  a  national  disaster  Insurance 
program.  Although  delays  in  the  legisla- 
tive process  might  make  the  above  date 
unrealistic,  it  could  be  extended  easily  if 
chances  appeared  to  be  good  that  such  a 
program  would  Indeed  become  a  reality. 
Without  such  a  deadline,  however,  little 
progress  might  be  made:  in  any  event  It 
may  well  be  necessary  to  institute  an  all- 
Federal  program. 

To  be  successful,  disaster  Insurance 
must  have  widespread  application  and 
must  be  offered  at  premium  rates  which 
are  not  Inordinately  expensive.  With 
these  premises  in  mind,  the  bill — section 
15 — would  blanket  In  to  the  proposed 
new  national  disaster  insurance  system 
all  residential  or  other  structures  en- 
cumbered by  loans  or  mortgages  which 
have  been  guaranteed  or  insured  by  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration,  the 
Veterans  Administration,  or  any  other 
Federal  agency.  This  would  provide  a 
sizable  base  upon  which  the  program 
could  be  founded  from  the  beginning. 
Second,  as  will  be  explained,  the  rate 
structure  would  be  devised  so  as  to  at- 
tract into  the  system  homeowners  who 
would  not  be  included  automatically  un- 


der the  above  provision.  Third,  further 
additional  impetus  to  join  would  be  pro- 
vided by  the  outright  denial — section 
13 — of  any  other  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance to  any  owner  of  real  property  for 
damage  to  his  property  In  a  disaster  to 
the  extent  the  loss  could  have  been 
covered  by  a  valid  claim  under  disaster 
insurance  made  available  at  least  1  year 
prior  to  the  disaster.  It  is  believed  that 
these  three  factors — mandatory  inclu- 
sion of  federally  insured  mortgagors, 
minimal  rates,  and  advance  warning  to 
nonparticlpants  of  ineligibility  for  other 
Federal  aid — would  be  sufficient  to  assure 
that  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
most  homeowners  throughout  the  Na- 
tion would  be  encompassed  by  the  pro- 
gram. 

To  explain  the  specific  features  in 
more  detail,  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  would  be  au- 
thorized— section  4 — to  establish  and 
carry  out  the  national  disaster  insurance 
system.  He  would  be  directed,  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible,  to  encourage 
and  arrange  for  the  financial  participa- 
tion and  risk  sharing  in  the  program  by 
private  insurance  companies  or  other  in- 
surers. It  should  be  noted  also  that  the 
Secretary  would  be  empowered  to  define 
a  disaster  for  purpose  of  insursuice, 
which  would  permit  the  inclusion  of 
damages  wrought  by  catastrophes  which 
were  lesser  in  scope  than  those  declared 
to  be  "major  disasters"  by  the  President 
Priority  would  have  to  be  given — sec- 
tion 5 — to  the  coverage  of  residential 
properties  housing  from  one  to  four  fam- 
ilies, but,  if  appropriate  studies  and  in- 
vestigations demonstrated  that  it  would 
be  feasible,  the  Secretary  could  extend 
disaster  insurance  to  other  residential, 
business,  agricultural,  nonprofit,  or  pub- 
lic properties. 

The  Secretary  would  provide  by  regu- 
lation for  the  general  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  Insurability  which  would  apply 
to  disaster  Insurance.  These  would  In- 
clude such  matters  as  the  types,  classes, 
tmd  locations  of  properties,  the  nature 
and  limits  of  loss  to  be  covered,  the 
classification,  limitation  and  rejection  of 
risks,  minimum  premiums,  loss-deducti- 
bles  and  any  other  necessary  terms  of 
conditions. 

Coverage  provided  by  the  bill  would  be 
divided  into  two  categories:  First,  a  basic 
minimum  amount,  the  premiums  for 
which  could  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  at 
a  rate  below  established  costs:  second, 
amounts  above  the  basic  minimum, 
which  would  be  charged  at  rates  not  less 
than  those  estimated  to  be  needed  for 
all  costs  of  providing  that  protection. 

The  basic  coverage  for  residential 
properties  housing  up  to  four  families 
would  be  $15,000  aggregate  liability  for 
any  single  dwelling  unit,  $30,000  for  any 
structure  containing  more  than  one 
dwelling,  and  $5,000  aggregate  liability 
for  the  contents  of  any  dwelling  imlt.  If 
the  Secretary  should  declare  other  types 
of  property  to  be  eligible  for  disaster  in- 
surance, any  single  structure  in  those 
specified  categories  would  have  an  ag- 
gregate liability  of  $30,000. 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorized — 
section  7 — to  make  studies  and  investi- 
gations which  would  enable  him  to  esti- 


mate what  the  risk  premium  rates  would 
be  for  various  areas  based  on  actiiarlal 
principles,  operating  costs,  and  adminis- 
trative expenses.  He  would  also  be  di- 
rected to  estimate  what  level  of  rates 
would  be  reasonable,  would  encourage 
prospective  insurers  to  purchase  disaster 
msurance,  and  would  be  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  the  act. 

Based  on  the  above  information,  and 
after  consultation  with  the  Director,  the 
Secretary  would— section  ft— from  time 
to  time  prescribe  by  regiilation  the 
chargeable  premium  rates  for  all  types 
and  classes  of  property  for  which  disaster 
insurance  is  made  available.  He  could  if 
necessary  fix  the  premium  rates  for  the 
basic  property  values  covered— noted 
above — at  less  than  the  estimated  risk 
premium  rates.  Otherwise,  the  rates 
would  have  to  be  based.  Insofar  as  prac- 
ticable, on  the  respective  risks  involved 
and  would  have  to  be  adequate  to  provide 
reserves  for  anticipated  losses.  If  the 
rates  were  fixed  at  a  lower  amoimt.  they 
would  have  to  be  consistent  with  the  ob- 
jective of  making  disaster  insiu-ance 
available  at  reasonable  rates  in  order  to 
encourage  its  purchase  by  homeowners 
and  others. 

To  provide  working  capital  for  the  na- 
tional disaster  insurance  program,  the 
Secretary  would  be  authorized — section 
9 — with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasurj'.  to  issues  notes  or  other 
obligations  in  an  amount  not  exceeding 
$500  million.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury would  determine  the  rate  of  Interest 
for  these  notes  or  obligations,  and  would 
be  authorized  to  purchase  or  sell  them  as 
public  debt  transactions. 

The  Secretary  would  also  be  author- 
ized— section  10 — to  establish  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  the  na- 
tional disaster  insurance  fund  from 
which  would  be  paid  all  claims,  expenses, 
administrative  costs,  and  debt  redemp- 
tion of  the  disaster  insurance  programs. 
The  fund  would  be  the  repository  for  all 
funds  which  might  be  borrowed,  appro- 
priated by  Congress,  earned  as  Interest 
on  Investments,  derived  from  premiums, 
or  received  from  other  operations.  If  the 
Secretary  should  determine  that  the 
fund  total  would  be  in  excess  of  current 
needs,  he  could  request  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  invest  the  amounts 
which  the  latter  deemed  advisable  in  ob- 
ligations issued  or  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States. 

Claims  for  losses  would  be  adjusted 
and  paid  for  according  to  rules  which 
the  Secretary  would  be  authorized- 
section  11 — to  prescribe.  It  would  also  be 
his  duty — section  12 — to  inform  the  gen- 
eral public  and  any  State  or  local  ofiQclal 
about  the  extent,  objectives,  and  pre- 
mium rates  of  the  national  disaster  in- 
surance system,  including  the  basis  for 
and  the  differences  between  the  rates  for 
the  two  categories  of  coverage. 

As  pointed  out  previously,  the  bill 
would  prohibit— section  13— Federal 
disaster  assistance  to  any  eligible  prop- 
erty owner  for  a  real  property  loss  to  the 
extent  that  such  loss  would  be  either 
covered  by  a  valid  claim  or  could  have 
been  covered  by  a  valid  claim  under 
disaster  Insurance  which  had  been  made 
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available  in  his  area  at  least  1  year 
nrlor  to  the  occurrence  of  the  damage, 
on  the  surface  this  may  appear  to  be  a 
jigrsh  provision,  but  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  Is  essential  if  the  program  is  to  be 
niade  workable  on  a  national  basis  with- 
out exorbitant  rates  for  participants.  If 
disaster  Insurance  Is  provided  for  any 
area,  an  eligible  property  owner  would 
have  a  grace  period  of  1  full  year  In 
which  to  secure  protection ;  subsequently, 
be  would  have  to  absorb  any  loss  caused 
by  a  disaster  unless  he  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  Insurance  opportunity 
provided  him.  It  should  be  noted  that 
this  caveat  applies  only  to  owners  of 
real  property,  and  does  not  exclude  other 
types  of  Federal  assistance  such  as  loans 
for  any  amount  of  loss  not  recovered  by 
disaster  insurance  or  for  the  loss  of  per- 
sonal property. 

To  prevent  structures  being  rebuilt  in 
areas  which  have  proven  to  be  disaster 
prone,  the  bill  would  prohlblt^-section 
14— Issuing  new  disaster  insurance  cov- 
erage for  any  property  which  the  Secre- 
tary finds  has  been  declared  by  a  State 
or  local  government  to  be  In  violation 
of  State  or  local  laws,  regulations,  and 
ordinances  Intended  to  prevent  land  de- 
velopment or  occupancy  in  those  areas. 
In  order  that  the  disaster  insurance  sys- 
tem would  be  coordinated  with  other  pro- 
grams, the  Secretary  and  the  Director 
would  be  Instructed — section  15 fa) — to 
coordinate  the  administration  of  disaster 
insurance  with  the  authority  conferred 
on  him  by  the  National  Flood  Insurance 
Act  of  1968. 

He  also  would  be  directed — section 
15(b) — to  consult  with  other  Federal. 
State,  and  local  government  depart- 
ments and  agencies  having  responsibil- 
ity for  disaster  assistance.  If  any  contro- 
versy should  arise  over  the  validity  of 
any  order  issued  under  the  act.  provi- 
sion is  made  for  judicial  review  at  the 
request  of  a  petitioner  within  60  days 
after  the  order  would  be  made. 

In  general,  the  national  disaster  in- 
surance system  would  be  designed  to  pro- 
vide basic,  minimum  protection  against 
disaster  losses  to  most  homeowners  and 
possibly  to  other  property  holders  as  well. 
It  would  enable  them  to  contract  in  ad- 
vance at  reasonable  cost  for  coverage  not 
now  widely  available  which  would  sis- 
sure  at  least  partial  compensation  for 
dwellings,  other  structures,  and  personal 
property  damaged  or  destroyed  by  dis- 
asters. I  believe  that  the  American  peo- 
ple on  the  whole  would  support  a  pro- 
gram whereby  they  could  through  a 
contributory  system  help  share  in  the 
heavy  burden  which  inevitably  will  fall 
on  those  imfortimate  enough  to  be 
caught  in  the  maelstrom  of  a  natural 
catastrophe.  Although  the  insurance  plan 
may  have  certain  unknown  defects  or 
omissions  which  will  have  to  be  cor- 
rected, it  should  provide  a  pattern  for 
further  discussion  and  the  basis  for  a 
perfected  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  and  a 
section-by -section  synopsis  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 


83mopsis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

Record,  as  follows: 

8.903 
A  bill  to  provide  for  a  national  program  of 
disaster  insurance 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arUL  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Disaster  Insurance 
Act  of  1971". 

PTTRPOSE 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  a  Federal  Insurance  program  cov- 
ering property  loss  or  damage  resulting  from 
a  disaster  If  such  Insurance  is  not  made  avail- 
able to  the  public  at  reasonable  rates  by  the 
Insurance  Industry. 

DEriNrrioNB 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

( 1 )  "disaster"  means  any  flood,  high  waters, 
wind-driven  waters,  tidal  waves,  drought, 
hurricane,  tornado,  earthquake,  storm,  or 
other  catastrophe  as  defined  by  the  Secre- 
tary In  regulations  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
Act; 

(2)  "United  States"  means  the  several 
States  of  the  United  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa, 
and  the  Canal  Zone. 

(3)  "State"  means  each  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the  Virgin 
Islands.  American  Samoa,  and  the  Canal 
Zone; 

(4)  "Governor"  means  the  chief  executive 
of  any  State;  and 

(5)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

BASIC   AtTTHORrrr 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
establish  and  carry  out  a  disaster  insurance 
program  which  will  enable  Interested  persons 
to  purchase  Insurance  against  loss  resulting 
from  physical  damage  to  or  loss  of  real  prop- 
erty and  personal  property  related  thereto 
arising  from  any  disaster  occurring  in  the 
United  States. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  disaster  insurance 
program  the  Secretary  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  encourage  and  arrange 
for— 

( 1 )  appropriate  financial  participation  and 
risk-sharing  In  the  program  by  Insurance 
companies  or  other  Insurers;  and 

(3)  other  appropriate  participation  on 
other  than  a  rlak-sharlng  basis  by  Insurance 
companies  or  other  Insurers,  Insurance 
agents  and  brokers,  and  Insurance  adjust- 
ment organizations. 

SCOPE    OF    PROGRAM 

Sec.  5.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  disaster  In- 
.surance  program  the  Secretary  shall  Initially 
make  disaster  Insurance  avaUable  to  cover 
residential  properties  which  are  designed  for 
the  occupancy  of  from  one  to  four  families. 

(b)  If  on  the  basis  of — 

(1)  studies  and  investigations  undertaken 
and  carried  out  and  Information  received  or 
exchanged  under  section  7,  and 

(2)  such  other  Information  as  may  be  nec- 
essary, the  Secretary  determines  that  It 
would  be  feasible  to  extend  the  disaster  In- 
surance program  to  cover  other  properties,  he 
may  take  such  action  under  this  Act  as  may 
be  necessary  in  order  to  make  disaster  Insur- 
ance available  to  cover,  on  such  basis  as  may 
be  feasible,  any  types  and  classes  of — 

(A)  other  residential  properties; 

(B)  business  properties; 

(C)  agricultural  properties; 

(D)  properties  occupied  by  private  non- 
profit organizations;  and 

(E)  properties  owned  by  State  and  local 
governments  and  agencies  thereof. 

Any  such  extensions  of  the  program  to  any 
types  and  classes  of  such  properties  shall  be 
established  by  order. 


NATURX   AND   IXMITATION    OF   INSXrRANC* 
COVKRAGX 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  after  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  represcntatlvee 
of  the  Insurance  authorities  of  the  respective 
States,  provide  by  order  for  general  terms 
and  conditions  of  Insurability  which  shall  be 
applicable  to  properties  eligible  for  disaster 
insurance  coverage  imder  section  5,  Includ- 
ing— 

( 1 )  the  types,  classes,  and  locations  of  any 
such  properties  which  shaU  be  eUglble  for 
disaster  Insurance; 

(2)  the  nature  of  and  limits  of  loss  or 
damage  In  any  areas  (or  subdivisions  there- 
of) which  may  be  covered  by  such  Insur- 
ance; 

(3)  the  classification,  limitation,  and  re- 
jection of  any  risks  which  may  be  necessary; 

(4)  appropriate  minimum  premiums; 
(6)   appropriate  loss-deductlbles;  and 

(6)  any  other  terms  and  conditions  relat- 
ing to  Insurance  coverage  or  exclusion  which 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  addition  to  any  other  terms  and 
conditions  under  subsection  (a),  such  orders 
shaU  provide  that — 

(1)  any  disaster  Insurance  coverage  based 
on  chargeable  premium  rates  (under  sec- 
tion 8)  which  are  less  than  estimated  pre- 
mium rates  (under  section  7(8)  (1)),  shall 
not  exceed — 

(A)  In  the  case  of  residential  properties 
which  are  designed  for  the  occupancy  of 
from  one  to  four  families; 

(1)  $16,000  aggregate  liability  for  any 
dwelling  unit,  and  $30,000  for  any  single 
dwelling  structure  containing  more  than  one 
dwelling  unit,  and 

(11)  $5,000  aggregate  liability  per  dwelUnf* 
unit  for  any  personal  property  related 
thereto;  and  (B)  In  the  case  of  any  other 
properties  which  may  become  eligible  for  dis- 
aster Insurance  coverage  under  section  6, 
$30,000  aggregate  liability  for  any  smgle 
structure;  and 

(2)  any  disaster  Insurance  coverage  which 
may  be  made  available  in  excess  of  any  of 
the  limits  specified  In  subparagraphs  (1)  (A) 
and  (B)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  based 
only  on  chargeable  premium  rates  (under 
section  8)  which  are  not  lass  than  estimated 
premium  rates  (under  section  7(a)  (1) ). 

ESTIMATES  or  PRZICTDM  RATES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
undertake  and  carry  out  such  studies  and 
investigations  and  to  receive  or  exchange 
such  Information  as  may  be  necessary  to  esti- 
mate on  an  area,  subdivision,  or  other  ap- 
propriate basis — 

(1)  the  risk  premium  rates  for  disaster  In- 
surance which — 

(A)  based  on  consideration  of  the  risk  In- 
volved and  accepted  actuarial  principles,  and 
(B)  Including — 

(1)  applicable  operating  costs  and  allow- 
ances which.  In  his  discretion,  should  prop- 
erly be  rejected  In  such  rates,  and 

(11)  any  administrative  expenses  (or 
portion  of  such  expenses)  of  carrying  out  the 
disaster  insurance  program  which.  In  his  dis- 
cretion, should  property  be  reflected  In  such 
rates, 

would  be  required  In  order  to  make  such  m- 
surance  available  on  an  actuarial  basis  for 
any  types  and  classes  of  properties  for 
which  Insurance  coverage  shall  be  available 
under  section  6,  and 

(2)  the  rates,  If  less  than  the  rates  es- 
timated under  paragraph  (1)  which  would 
encourage  prospective  Insureds  to  purchase 
disaster  insurance,  and  would  be  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  fea- 
sible and  on  a  reimbursement  basis,  utilize 
the  services  of  the  D^jartment  of  the  Army, 
the  Depfu^ment  of  the  Interior,  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Agrlcultvire.  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
and.  as  a-proprlate.  other  Federal  depart- 
ments or  agencies,  and  for  such  purposes, 
may  enter  into  contracts  or  other  appropri- 
ate arrangements  with  any  person. 

ESTABLISMMENT    Or    CHABGEA8LE    PRBMrUM 
KATES 

Sec.  8.  (a)  On  the  basis  of  estimates  made 
under  section  7  and  such  other  information 
as  may  be  necessary,  the  Secretary  from  time 
to  time  shall,  after  consultation  with  ap- 
propriate representatives  of  the  Insurance 
authorities  of  the  respective  States,  by  order 
prescribe — 

(1)  chargeable  premium  rates  for  any 
types  and  classes  of  properties  for  which  In- 
surance coverage  shall  be  available  under 
section  5  (at  less  than  the  estimated  risk 
premium  rates  under  section  7(a)(1),  If 
necessary ) ,  and 

(2i  the  ternas  and  conditions  under  which 
and  areas  (Including  subdivisions  thereof) 
within  which  such  rates  shall  apply. 

(b)  Such  rates  shall.  Insofar  as  practicable. 
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1 1 )  based  on  a  consideration  of  th«  re- 
spective risks  Involved. 

(2)  adequate,  on  the  basis  of  accepted  ac- 
tuarial principles,  to  provide  reserves  for 
anticipated  losses,  or,  if  less  than  such 
amount,  consistent  with  the  objective  of 
making  disaster  Insurance  available,  where 
necessary,  at  reasonable  rates  so  as  to  en- 
courage prospective  Insureds  to  purchase 
such  Insurance,  and 

(3)  stated  so  as  to  reflect  the  ba«ls  for 
such  rates,  including  the  differences  (If  any) 
between  the  estimated  risk  premium  rates 
under  paragraph  in  of  section  7(a).  and 
the  estimated  rates  under  paragraph  (2)  of 
such  section.  ( c )  If  any  chargeable  premium 
rate  prescribed  under  this  section — 

(1)  Is  at  a  rate  which  la  not  less  than  the 
estimated  risk  premium  rate  under  section 
7  ( R ) ( 1 ) .  and 

(2)  Includes  any  amount  for  administra- 
tive expenses  of  carrying  out  the  disaster  in- 
su'ance  programs  which  have  been  estimated 
under  clause  (11)  of  section  7(a)  ( 1 )(  B) . 

a  sum  equal  to  such  amount  shall  be  paid 
to  the  Secretary,  and  he  shall  deposit  such 
sum  in  the  fund  authorized  under  section 
10, 

TRXASUBT     BORBOWING    AUTHORTTT 

S«c.  9.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
issue  to  the  Secretly  of  the  Treasury  from 
time  to  time  and  have  outstanding  at  any 
one  time,  in  an  amount  not  exceeding 
$500.0(X).(X)0  (or  such  greater  amount  as  may 
bo  approved  by  the  President ) ,  notes  or 
other  obligations  in  such  forms  and  denomi- 
nations, bearing  such  maturities,  and  sub- 
ject to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Administrator,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Tre85ury. 
Such  notes  or  other  obligations  shall  bear 
interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  current  average  market  yield  on 
the  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of 
the  United  States  of  comparable  maturities 
during  the  month  preceding  the  Issuance  of 
such  notes  or  other  obligations.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  purchase  any  notes  and  other 
obligations  to  be  issued  under  this  sub- 
section, and  for  such  purpose  he  is  au- 
thorized to  use  as  a  public  debt  transaction 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  securities 
issued  under  the  Second  Uberty  Bond  Act. 
as  amended,  and  the  purposes  for  which 
securities  may  be  issu«d  under  such  Act. 
as  amended,  are  extended  to  Include  any 
purchases  of  such   notes  and  obligations. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  at  any 
time  sell  any  of  the  notes  or  other  obliga- 
tions acquired  by  him  under  this  section. 
All  redemptions,  purchases,  and  sales  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  such  notes  or 


other  obligations  shall  be  treated  as  public 
debt  transactions  of  the  United  States. 

(b»  Any  funds  borrowed  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  authority  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
be  deposited  in  the  Disaster  Insurance  Fund 
established  under  section   10. 

DISASTEH    INStTRANCE    TVND 

Sic.  10.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  disaster  in- 
surance program  authorized  by  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  establish  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  Disaster  In- 
surance Fund  which  shall  be  available,  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation — 

(1 )  to  repay  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury such  sums  as  may  be  borrowed  from  him 
(together  with  interest)  m  accordance  with 
the  authority  provided  In  section  9  of  this 
title:  and 

(3)  to  pay  such  administrative  expenses 
(or  portion  of  such  expenses)  of  carrying  out 
the  disaster  insurance  program  as  he  may 
deem  necessary;  and 

1 3)  to  pay  claims  and  other  expenses  and 
costs  of  the  disaster  insurance  program,  as 
the  Secretary  deems  necessary,  (b)  The  fund 
shall  be  credited  with — 

( 1 )  such  funds  borrowed  in  accordance 
with  the  authority  provided  in  section  9  of 
this  Act  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  de- 
posited in  the  fund; 

(2)  such  amounts  as  may  be  advanced  to 
the  fund  from  appropriations  in  order  to 
maintain  the  fund  In  an  operative  condition 
adequate  to  meet  its  liabilities; 

(3)  Interest  which  may  be  earned  on  In- 
vestments of  the  fund  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c): 

(4)  such  sums  as  are  required  to  be  paid 
to  the  Secretary  under  section  8  (c):  and 

(5)  receipts  from  any  other  operations  un- 
der this  Act  which  may  be  credited  to  the 
fund  (including  premiums  and  salvage  pro- 
ceeds. If  any.  resulting  from  reinsurance  cov- 
erage). 

(c)  If.  after  all  outstanding  obligations 
have  been  liquidated,  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  moneys  of  the  fund  are  In 
excess  of  current  needs,  he  may  request  the 
Investment  of  such  amounts  as  he  deems  ad- 
visable by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
obligations  Issued  or  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States. 

PAYMENT    OF    CUIIMS 

Sec.  1 1  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  Issue 
orders  establishing  the  general  method  or 
methods  by  which  proved  and  approved 
claims  for  losses  may  be  adjusted  and  paid 
for  any  damage  to  or  loss  of  pr&pertv 
which  Is  covered  by  disaster  insurance  made 
available  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

dissemination  of  disaster  INStTKANCE 
INFORMATION 

Sec.  la.  The  Secretary  shall  uke  such  ac- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  In  order  to  make 
Information  and  data  available  to  the  public 
and  to  any  State  or  local  agency  or  ofllclal 
with  regard  to — 

( 1 )  the  disaster  Insuraiice  program.  Its  cov- 
erage and  objectives,  and 

(2)  estimated  and  chargeable  disaster  In- 
surance premium  rates,  Including  the  basis 
for  and  differences  between  such  rates  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  8. 

PROHISmON      AGAINST      CERTAIN      DUPUCATIOMS 

OF  BeNsrrrs 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  any  other  law.  no  Federal  disaster  assist- 
ance shall  be  made  available  to  any  owner 
of  real  property  for  the  physical  loss,  de- 
struction, or  damage  of  such  property,  to 
the  extent  that  such  loss,  destruction,  or 
damage — 

( 1 )  Is  covered  by  a  valid  claim  which  may 
be  adjusted  and  paid  under  disaster  insur- 
ance made  available  under  the  authority  of 
this  Act.  or 

(3)  could  have  been  covered  by  a  valid 
claim  under  disaster  insurance  which  had 


been  made  available  under  the  authorltv  nr 
this  Act,  if—  '  °' 

(A)  such  loss,  destruction,  or  damage  oc 
curred  subsequent  to  one  year  followlne 
the  date  disaster  insurance  was  made 
available  In  the  area  (or  subdivision  there- 
of) in  which  such  property  or  the  major  part 
thereof  was  located,  and 

(B)  such  property  was  eligible  for  dis- 
aster insurance  under  this  Act  at  that  date 
and  in  such  circumstances  the  extent  that 
such  loss,  destruction,  or  damage  could  have 
been  covered  shall  be  presumed  (for  purposes 
of  this  subsection)  to  be  an  amount  not  less 
than  the  maximum  limit  of  Insurable  loss  or 
damage  applicable  to  such  property  In  such 
area  (or  subdivision  thereof)  at  the  time 
Insurance  was  made  available  in  such  area 
(or  subdivision  thereof). 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section  "Federal 
disaster  assistance"  shall  Include  any  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  which  may  be  made 
available  to  any  person  as  a  result  of— 

(1)  a  major  disaster  proclaimed  by  the 
President, 

(3)    a  natural  disaster,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 321  of  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act  of  1961   (7  U.8.C.  1961) 
and 

(3)  a  disaster  with  respect  to  which  loans 
may  be  made  under  section  7  (b)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act,  as  amended  (16  VSC 
636   (b)). 

PROPERTIES   IN    VIOLATION    OF   STATE   AND  LOCAL 
LAW 

Sec.  14.  No  new  disaster  Insurance  cover- 
age shall  be  provided  under  this  Act  for  any 
property  which  the  Secretary  finds  has  been 
declared  by  a  duly  constituted  State  or  local 
zoning  authority,  or  other  authorized  public 
body,  to  be  in  violation  of  State  or  local  laws, 
regulations,  or  ordinances  which  are  In- 
tended to  discourage  or  otherwise  restrict 
land  development  or  occupancy  In  disaster- 
prone  areas. 

COORDINATION    WITH    OTHER   PROGRAMS 

Sec.  15.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  coordinate 
the  administration  of  this  Act  with  the  au- 
thority conferred  on  him  by  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  consult  with  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  Interstate,  State,  and  local  agencies  hav- 
ing responsibilities  for  disaster  assistance  In 
order  to  assure  that  the  programs  of  such 
agencies  and  the  disaster  Insurance  program 
authorized  under  this  Act  are  mutually  con- 
sistent. 

(c)  The  Veterans'  Administration,  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration,  and  any 
other  Federal  agency  administering  a  pro- 
gram under  which  loans  or  mortgages  on 
residential  or  other  structures  are  guaran- 
teed or  Insured  by  the  Federal  Government, 
shall,  by  regulation,  require  that  any  such 
structure  be  Insured  under  the  disaster  in- 
surance program  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

TERMINATION    OF    AtJTHORmr 

Sec  16  The  Secretary  shall  not  establish 
or  carry  out  the  disaster  Insurance  program 
authorized  by  this  Act  If  he  finds  and  certi- 
fies to  the  President  and  the  Congress  not 
later  than  June  30,  1973,  that  disaster  in- 
surance with  coverage  equal  to  or  more 
extensive  than  that  which  would  be  pro- 
vided under  this  Act  has  been  made  avail- 
able on  reasonable  terms  by  private  Insur- 
ance companies.  The  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  have  no  effect  from  and  after  such 
certification  by  the  Secretary. 

JTTDICIAL    REVirW 

Sec.  17.  Orders  under  this  Act  shaU  be  es- 
tablished and  Issued  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  553  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code.  In  case  of  controversy  as  to  the 
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validity  of  any  such  order,  a  person  who  le 
adversely  affected  thereby  may,  at  any  time 
prior  to  the  sixtieth  day  after  such  order  Is 
tggued.  file  a  petition  with  the  United  States 
Ijlstrlct  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
(or  Judicial  review  of  such  order  In  accord- 
mce  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  7  of  such 
title. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

SEC.  18.  After  such  consultation  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Insurance  Industry  as 
jnay  be  necessary,  the  Secretary  shall  Imple- 
ment the  disaster  Insurance  program  unless 
he  has  certified  to  the  President  under  sec- 
tion 16  that  such  program  Is  unnecessary.  In 
implementing  such  program,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized,  to  the  extent  not  Inconsistent 
with  this  Act,  to  establish  an  industry  pro- 
gram for  disaster  Insurance  with  Federal  fl- 
Dsnclal  assistance  or  a  Government  program 
for  disaster  Insurance  with  Industry  asslst- 
uice  In  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  Is  authorized  to 
establish  programs  under  chapter  n  of  the 
National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968. 

PAYMENTS 

SEC,  19,  Any  payments  under  this  Act  may 
be  made  (after  necessary  adjustment  on  ac- 
count of  previously  made  underpayments  or 
overpayments)  In  advance  or  by  way  of  re- 
imbursement, and  in  such  Installments  and 
on  such  conditions,  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine, 

GOVERNMENT    CORPORATION    CONTROL    ACT 

Sic.  20.  The  provisions  of  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act  shall  apply  to  the 
program  authorized  under  this  Act  to  the 
same  extent  as  they  apply  to  wholly  owned 
(3overnment  corporations. 

FTNALITY    OF    CERTAIN    FINANCIAL 
TRANSACTIONS 

Sec  21.  Notnrlthstandlng  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law — 

(1)  any  financial  transaction  authorized 
to  be  carried  out  under  this  Act,  and 

(2)  any  payment  authorized  to  be  made 
or  to  be  received  in  connection  with  any 
such  financial   transaction, 

shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon  all  officers 
of  the  Government. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    EXPENSES 

Sic,  22.  Any  administrative  expenses  which 
may  be  sustained  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  carrying  out  the  disaster  Insur- 
ance program  authorized  under  this  Act  may 
be  paid  out  of  appropriated  funds. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  23.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  Act.  including  sums — 

(1)  to  cover  administrative  expenses  of 
carrying  out  the  disaster  insurance  pro- 
grsm; 

(2)  to  cover  reimbursement  of  premium 
equalization  payments  made  from  the  dls- 
&ster  Insurance  fund  and  reinsurance  claims 
paid  under  excers  loss  reinsurance  coverage: 
and 

(3)  to  make  such  other  payments  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  All  such  sums  shall  be  available  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation. 

Section-bt-Section  Analysis 
section  1 — title 
The    act  could  be  cited  as  the  Federal  Dls- 
»»t«r  Insurance  Act  of  1971. 

SECTION    3 PURPOSE 

The  purpose  would  be  to  provide  for  a  Fed- 
eral Insurance  program  for  disaster  losses 
unless  comparable  coverage  at  reasonable 
rates  is  established  by  the  Insurance  Industry, 

SECTION    3 — DEFlNrriONS 

Por  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  would  be 


empowered  to  define  the  damagee  v.-blch 
would  be  Included  for  Insurance  coverage. 
Including  that  caused  by  floods,  high  waters, 
wind-driven  waters,  tidal  waves,  droughts, 
hurricanes,  tornadoes,  earthquakes,  storms 
and  other  catastrophes. 

All  States.  Territories  and  possessions  of 
the  United  States  would  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  act. 

SECTION    4 BASIC    AUTHOBrrT 

Unless  a  suitable  program  is  established 
by  the  private  insurance  industry  by  June  30, 
1973,  the  Secretary  of  HUD  would  be  author- 
ized to  establish  a  national  disaster  insur- 
ance program  to  enable  the  property  owners 
to  buy  comprehensive  disaster  Insurance. 

SECTION    5 — SCOPE    OP   PROGRAM 

Dwellings  in  which  are  housed  one  to  four 
families  would  be  given  priority  for  insur- 
ance. The  Secretary  would  be  authorized, 
however,  to  make  disaster  insurance  avail- 
able to  other  residential,  business,  agricul- 
tural, nonprofit,  and  publicly  owned  prop- 
erties If  studies  have  deemed  such  insurance 
would  be  feasible. 

SECTION    e NATURE    AND   LIMITATION   OF 

INSURANCE     COVERAGE 

The  Secretary,  after  consultation  with  ap- 
propriate State  Insurance  authorities,  would 
issue  regulations  for  disaster  Insurance  per- 
taining to  the  classes  of  property,  damage 
covered,  classification  of  risks,  premium 
amounts,  loss-deductlbles,  and  other  matters. 
Coverage  provided  by  the  bill  would  be  di- 
vided into  two  categories:  first,  a  basic  mini- 
mum amount,  the  premiums  for  which  could 
be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  at  a  rate  below  es- 
tablished costs;  second,  amounts  above  the 
basic  minimum,  which  would  be  charged  at 
rates  not  less  than  those  estimated  to  be 
needed  for  all  costs  of  providing  that  pro- 
tection. 

The  basic  coverage  for  residential  proper- 
ties housing  up  to  loiir  families  would  be 
$15,000  aggregate  Uabillty  for  any  single 
dwelling  unit,  $30,000  for  any  structtire  con- 
taining more  than  one  dwelling,  and  $5,000 
aggregate  liability  for  the  contents  of  any 
dwelling  unit.  If  the  Secretary  should  de- 
clare other  types  of  property  to  be  eligible 
for  disaster  insurance,  any  single  structure 
In  those  specified  categories  would  have  an 
aggregate  liability  of  $30,000. 

SECTION    7 — ESTIMATES   OF   PREMIUM    RATES 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  make 
studies  and  investigations  which  would  en- 
able htm  to  estimate  what  the  risk  premium 
rates  would  be  for  various  areas  based  on 
actuarial  principles,  operating  costs  and  ad- 
ministrative expenses.  He  would  also  be  di- 
rected to  estimate  what  level  of  rates  would 
be  reasonable,  would  encourage  prospective 
Insurers  to  purchase  disaster  Insurance,  and 
would  be  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the 
act, 

SECTION      8 ESTABLISHMENT      OF      CHARGEABLE 

PREMITTM    RATES 

The  Secretary  would  from  Ume  to  time 
prescribe  by  regulation  the  chargeable  pre- 
mium rates  for  all  types  and  classes  of  prop- 
erty for  which  disaster  Insurance  Is  made 
available.  He  could  If  necessary  fix  the  pre- 
mium rate  for  the  basic  property  values  cov- 
ered ( noted  above )  at  less  than  the  estimated 
risk  premium  rates.  Otherwise,  the  rates 
would  have  to  be  based,  insofar  as  prac- 
ticable, on  the  respective  risks  involved  and 
would  have  to  be  adequate  to  provide  re- 
serves for  anticipated  losses.  If  the  rates  were 
fixed  at  a  lower  amount,  they  would  have  to 
be  consistent  with  the  objective  of  making 
major  disaster  insurance  available  at  reason- 
able rates  In  order  to  encourage  its  purchase 
by  homeowners  and  others. 

SECTION     9 — TREASURY     BORROWING     AUTHORITY 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, to  Issue  notes  or  other  obligations  In  an 


amount  not  exceeding  $500  million.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  would  determine  the 
rate  of  Interest  for  these  notes  or  obliga- 
tions, and  would  be  authorized  to  purchri.<!e 
or  sell  them  as  public  debt  transactions, 

SECTION    10 DISASTER    INSURANCE    FUND 

The  Secretary  would  also  be  authorized  to 
establish  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
the  Disaster  Insurance  Fund  from  which 
would  be  paid  all  claims,  expenses,  admin- 
istrative costs  and  debt  redemption  of  the 
disaster  insurance  programs.  The  Fund 
would  be  the  repository  for  all  funds  which 
might  be  borrowed,  {appropriated  by  Con- 
gress, earned  as  interest  on  investments,  de- 
rived from  premiums  or  received  from  other 
operations.  If  the  Secretary  should  deter- 
mine that  the  Fund  would  be  in  excess  of 
current  needs,  he  could  request  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  invest  the  amounts 
which  the  latter  deemed  advisable  in  obliga- 
tions Issued  or  guaranteed  by  the  United 
States. 

SECTION   11 — PAYMTNT  OP  CLAIMS 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  es- 
tablish regulations  for  adjustment  and  pay- 
ment of  claims. 

SECTION     12 DISSEMINATION    OP    DISASTER    IN- 
SURANCE  INTOKMATION 

The  Secretary  could  make  available  to  state 
and  local  agencies  data  and  information  with 
regard  to  the  coverage,  objectives  and  pre- 
mium rates  for  disaster  insurance  programs. 

SECTION  13 PROHlBmON  AGAINST  CERTAIN 

DUPLICATIONS    OP    BENEFITS 

No  property-owner  would  be  eligible  for 
disaster  relief  assistance  If  a  person  or  busi- 
ness Is  covered  for  losses  by  insurance  or 
could  have  been  covered  by  disaster  Insurance 
which  had  been  made  available  In  his  area 
at  least  one  year  prior  to  the  occurrence  of 
the  damage. 

SECTION  14 PROPERTIES  IN  VIOLATION  OP  STATE 

AND    LOCAL    LAW 

No  new  disaster  Insurance  would  be  pro- 
vided for  properties  which  the  Secretary 
found  to  be  in  violation  of  State  and  local 
zoning  laws  and  ordinances. 

SECTION    15 COORDINATION    WITH    OTHER 

PROGRAMS 

The  Secretary  would  coordinate  the  new 
Insurance  program  vrtth  the  National  Flood 
Insurance  Act  of  1968  and  would  consult  with 
other  departments  and  agencies  of  the  fed- 
eral, state  and  local  agencies  In  order  to 
coordinate  the  Insurance  program  with  their 
activities.  Veterans  Administration,  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  and  other  federal 
agencies  which  guarantee  or  Insure  loans  and 
mortgages  would  have  to  require  that  any 
such  structures  mtist  be  Insured  under  the 
major  disaster  Insurance  program  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary. 

SECTION    16 — TERMINATION    OF   AUTHORITY 

The  disaster  insurance  program  would  not 
be  established  if  the  Secretary  determined 
that  by  June  30.  1973,  private  Insurance 
companies  have  provided  equivalent  cover- 
age on  reasonable  terms. 

SECTION    17 — JUDICIAL    REVIEW 

Standard  provision  would  be  made  for  Judi- 
cial review  of  orders  Issued  under  the  act. 

SECTION     18 IMPLEMENTATION 

Unless  he  determined  such  a  program  to  be 
unnecessary,  the  Secretary  would  be  directed 
to  Implement  the  act  by  establishing  an  In- 
dustry disaster  Insurance  program  with  Fed- 
eral assistance  or  a  Government  disaster  In- 
surance program  similar  to  that  authorized 
by  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968. 


SECTION    U 


-PAYMENTS 


The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  make 
payments  under  the  Act  either  In  advance, 
as  installments,  or  as  reimbursements,  and 
to  fix  conditions  for  those  payments. 
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8BCTTON    10 OOvnNMCMT    CX7KPORATION 

CONTSOL    ACT 

The  proTlsioiu  of  the  OoTemm«nt  OoT' 
poratlon  Control  Act  would  be  mAde  appli- 
cable to  the  Olaaater  Insuruice  Act. 

sBcnoN  11 — mtALiTT  or  cnTAot 

rTM/U«ClAI.    TKAWSACTTONS 

Payments  and  financial  tran«actlons  made 
under  the  Act  would  be  final  and  conclualve 
on  all  OoTernment  ofilcers. 

ncTiON  as — uiuitfunATvrm  kxpsnsxs 
Authority  would  be  made  for  payment  from 
appropriated  funds  of  any  administrative  ex- 
peiues  Incurred  In  carrying  out  the  disaster 
insurance  program. 

SBCTION    29 ATTTHOaiSATIOM    OF 

AJ>l>aOPBIAnON9 

Authorisation  would  be  made  to  appro- 
priate funds  needed  for  administrative  ex- 
penses, premium  equalisation  payments,  re- 
insurance claims  and  other  necessary  costs 
of  the  disaster  insurance  program. 

By  Mr.  BAYH   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hastks)  : 

S.  904.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  to  allow  an  option  in  the  adop- 
tion of  advanced  time  in  certain  cases. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  senior  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana <Mr.  Hartkz>.  I  am  introducing  to- 
day for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966. 
The  purpose  of  this  measure  is  to  per- 
mit those  States  which  are  divided  into 
two  or  more  time  zones  to  exempt  one  or 
more  such  parts  from  the  advanced  time 
provisions  of  the  act. 

Let  me  emphasize  at  the  outset  that 
this  proposed  change  would  not  in  any 
way  be  counter  to  the  basic  goals  and 
principles  of  the  1966  act.  To  the  con- 
trary. It  seeks  only  to  remedy  unfair  and 
dlfflcult  circumstances  which  may  result 
from  the  applicatioD  of  the  act  in  thoee 
few  States  which  do  not  lie  entirely 
within  one  time  zone. 

When  I  introduced  a  similar  bill  in 
1967  there  were  13  States  which  were  cut 
into  parts  by  time  line  zones.  My  own 
State  of  Indiana  then  was  bisected  al- 
most in  half.  Since  then,  however,  the 
time  zone  lines  in  Indiana  have  been 
moved  westward  so  that  only  two  pockets 
of  six  counties  each,  one  in  the  north- 
west comer  and  the  other  in  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  State  are  located 
within  the  central  standard  time  area. 
All  of  the  other  80  counties  of  the  State 
are  now  witliln  the  eastern  time  zone. 

Two  years  ago  the  Indiana  General  As- 
sembly, actmg  under  authority  conferred 
by  the  1966  Uniform  Time  Act.  adopted 
a  bill  which  would  exempt  the  entire 
State  of  Indiana  from  observing  dayhght 
savings  time  from  the  last  Sunday  in 
April  to  the  last  Sunday  In  October.  Be- 
cause the  Governor  vetoed  the  bill.  It  did 
not  become  efTectlve  at  that  time.  How- 
ever, very  recently  the  1971  session  of 
the  legislature  voted  to  override  the 
gubematorial  veto,  with  the  result  that 
the  bill  has  now  become  law. 

This  means.  Mr.  President,  that  the  12 
counties  located  In  the  northwest  and 
southwest  sections  of  the  State,  which 
are  ofOclaUy  on  central  time,  will  not  be 
able  to  advance  their  clocks  I  hour  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  when  the  sur- 
rounding communities  In  the  States  of 
Illinois  and  Kentucky  take  that  action 


and  while  the  remainder  of  Indiana  will 
also  be  1  hour  ahe«d  on  eastern  stand- 
ard time.  This  will  cause  great  confusion 
and  chaos  in  such  cities  as  Hammond. 
East  Chicago.  Whiting.  Gary,  and  Evans- 
ville.  all  of  which  have  very  close  com- 
mercial, cultural,  and  other  ties  with 
near-by  communities  In  adjacent  States. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  problems 
which  will  confront  the  inhabitants  on 
these  borders  of  my  State  during  6 
months  of  the  year.  Late  in  April  the 
neighboring  States  of  Illinois  and  Ken- 
tucky will  both  switch  to  central  day- 
light time  and  Michigan  and  the  rest 
of  the  State  of  Indiana  will  remain  on 
eastern  standard  time.  The  result  will 
be  an  almost  intolerable  situation  for 
these  two  pockets  of  six  counties  each 
in  the  northwest  and  southwest  comers 
of  Indiana.  They  will  be  completely  Iso- 
lated in  time,  being  forced  to  operate 
1  hour  behind  not  only  the  other  30 
counties  of  Indiana  but  also  behind  the 
other  three  adjacent  States.  They  will  be 
Islands  unto  themselves,  out  of  step  wltli 
the  economic,  commercial,  cxiltural.  and 
social  life  of  the  people  living  in  sur- 
roimding  areas. 

hir.  President,  it  is  not  dlfflcult  to 
imagine  what  is  likely  to  happen  unless 
the  law  Is  changed  to  permit  uniformity 
in  these  two  Instances.  Paced  with  im- 
possible legal  demands,  many  people  In 
these  areas  will  be  forced  to  resort  to  the 
practice  of  advancing  their  own  personal 
.schedules  1  hour  while  retaining  cen- 
tral standard  time  as  the  ofDcial  clock 
time.  Although  all  official  functions  will 
have  to  be  scheduled  8u:cording  to  CST. 
conditions  will  be  such  that  many  will 
have  to  carry  on  their  everyday  activi- 
ties on  central  daylight  time  in  order  to 
accommodate  to  the  prevailing  time  in 
nearby  areas.  Others  may  try  to  get 
along  as  best  they  can  on  official  central 
standard  time,  with  resulting  confusion 
and  mixups  In  family,  business,  social, 
and  other  schedules. 

Mr.  President,  my  proposed  bill  would 
simply  permit  States  which  have  divided 
time  zones  to  exempt  one  or  more  of  the 
parts  which  are  in  different  time  zones 
from  observing  the  same  time  year  round 
when  that  State  has  decided  not  to  adopt 
daylight  savings  time  In  the  summer 
months.  It  would  In  the  case  of  Indiana 
permit  the  12  coimtles  In  northwest 
and  southwest  comers  of  my  State  to  ad- 
vance their  clocks  officially  from  late 
April  until  late  October  so  that  they 
could  be  in  accord  with  the  time  observed 
then  by  all  contiguous  areas  It  seems 
to  me  only  sensible  that  the  basic  act 
should  be  amended  to  allow  this  exemp- 
tion, and  I  hope  that  the  Issue  can  be 
considered  promptly  and  resolved  before 
chaotic  time  conditions  ensue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed  In 
full  In  the  Rxcou)  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord.  as 
follows : 

S    904 

Be  It  enacted  tyy  the  Senate  and  Hou»e  of 
RepreBentativet  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congrets  atsembUd.  That  section  3(a) 
of  the  Uniform  Time  Act  of  19«e  (16  U.8.C. 
asoa)    U  amended  t>y  striking  out  aU  after 
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the  semicolon  and  Inserting  the  following  in 
place  thereof:  "however,  (1)  any  8Ute  thst 
lies  entirely  within  one  time  sone  may  by 
law  exempt  Itself  from  the  provisions  of  thli 
subsection  providing  for  the  advancement 
of  time,  but  only  If  that  law  provides  that 
th«  entire  State  (Including  all  poUUcal  sub- 
divisions thereof)  shall  observe  the  stand- 
ard time  otherwise  applicable  under  this  Act 
during  that  period  and  (2)  any  State  with 
paru  thereof  in  more  than  one  time  sone 
may  by  law  exempt  either  the  entire  Bute  ts 
provided  In  (1)  or  may  exempt  the  entlw 
area  of  the  SUtc  lying  within  any  tUae 
zone;". 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself, 
Mr.  MANsniLD.  Mr.  McGovbw! 
and  Mr.  Humphrey  )  : 

S.  905.  A  bill  to  repeal  certain  provi- 
sions of  law  relating  to  the  expenditure 
for  military  purposes  In  foreign  countries 
of  foreign  currencies  accruing  to  the 
pnited  States  imder  subsection  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 505  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961.  as  amended.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  PROxioRf  when 
he  Introduced  the  bill  and  the  text  of  the 
bill  appear  in  conjunction  with  his  re- 
marks on  S.  896.) 

By  Mr    HARTKE: 

S.  906.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce at  this  time,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, the  Omnibus  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1971.  which  are  intended 
as  a  modernization  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

The  social  security  system  today  covers 
almost  all  workers,  including  those  who 
are  self-employed.  Last  year.  75  million 
people  contributed  to  social  security; 
some  $200  billion  has  been  paid  to  bene- 
ficiaries since  its  Inception.  Every  month, 
more  than  26  million  social  security 
benefit  checks  are  Issued.  Ninety  to  95 
percent  of  all  those  reaching  retirement 
age  now  are  eligible  for  benefits.  Pres- 
ently, there  are  approximately  20  mil- 
lion Americans  over  the  age  of  65. 

Despite  the  number  of  Americans  and 
the  amount  of  money  involved,  there  has 
never  been  a  full  review  of  the  social 
security  system  and  Its  impact  on  the 
Nation.  Not  surprisingly,  many  anom- 
alies. Inequities,  and  injustices  exist  in 
the  present  law. 

Today.  Mr.  President.  I  introduce  a  bill 
encouraging  such  a  full-scale  review  of 
the  entire  social  security  and  welfare 
system,  and  correcting  some  of  the  exist- 
ing inequities. 

The  most  urgent  concern  in  any  revi- 
sion of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  to  in- 
crease the  benefits  to  meet  the  existing 
need.  Inflation  Is  rapidly  eroding  the 
gains  of  every  American.  In  an  Inflation, 
the  elder  American  living  on  social  secu- 
rity Is  like  a  prisoner  living  in  an  ever- 
contracting  cell.  He  paid  his  fair  share, 
only  to  discover  that  his  return  fre- 
quently assigns  him  to  a  life  of  poverty. 

As  a  distinguished  task  force  reported 
to  the  Finance  Committee: 

The  Social  Security  System  has  failed  to 
keep  up  with  the  rising  Income  needs  of  tbe 
aged. 

To  remedy  this  situation,  my  bill  ralsei 
the  minimum  Income  benefit  to  at  least 
$100.  provides  for  a  20-percent  increase 
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In  existing  benefits,  and  ties  future  in- 
creases to  increases  In  the  cost  of  living 
as  determined  by  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

The  need  for  higher  benefit  levels  is 
clearly  revealed  In  the  fact  that  the 
average  social  security  pajmient  to  re- 
tired workers  is  now  $98  a  month,  to 
aged  widows  $86,  and  to  disabled  workers 
$112.  Of  course,  this  means  that  many 
people  receive  lower  amounts  and  about 
2.8  million  beneficiaries  receive  the  mini- 
mum benefit.  The  minimum  for  a  worker 
at  age  65  or  later  is  only  $64.  This  was 
raised  only  last  year  from  the  minimum 
of  $55.  These  meager  amoimts  hardly 
mean  a  happy  retirement. 

I  might  point  out  to  the  Senate  that 
when  I  introduced  the  $100  minimum  In 
the  Committee  on  Finance  last  year,  we 
were  not  even  tble  to  receive  enough  votes 
to  provide  for  $1,200  a  year  for  a  person 
on  social  security. 

Providing  a  20-percent  increase  in 
benefits  and  a  minimum  benefit  of  at 
least  $100  a  month  as  proposed  by  my 
bill  will  be  an  Important  step  in  assuring 
retired  Americans  an  adequate  income. 
There  is  now,  I  believe,  very  wide- 
spread acceptance  of  the  Idea  that  social 
security  benefits  should  be  increased 
automatically  as  the  cost  of  living  rises. 
In  1968.  both  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic Parties  Included  proposals  to  do 
this  in  their  platform.  Since  both  parties 
would  seem  to  be  in  agreement,  there  Is 
little  reason  for  not  having  tied  benefit 
increase  to  cost  of  living  by  the  time 
of  adjournment  of  this  Congress. 

Our  older  people  on  social  security 
have  had  $4  billion  In  purchsising  power 
taken  away  by  Inflation  from  their  pen- 
sions alone  since  1965.  These  people 
should  not  have  to  wait  1.  2.  or  5  years 
until  Congress  provides  some  form  of 
relief.  To  give  some  indication  of  the 
urgency  of  the  problem  it  Is  indicated 
that  at  the  1970  rate,  price  rises  would 
wipe  out  the  administration's  proposed 
6-percent  increase  even  before  it  reaches 
social  security  beneficiaries. 

By  tying  benefits  to  the  cost  of  living. 
Congress  can  insure  that  older  Ameri- 
cans' Investment  In  their  retirement  is 
inflation  proof. 

Mr.  President,  my  proposed  bill  also 
revises  the  funding  formula  for  social  se- 
curity so  that  the  employer,  employee, 
and  the  Federal  Government  all  would 
contribute  a  one-third  share. 

The  probability  that  a  contribution 
from  general  revenue  would  be  required 
to  finance  the  social  security  system  has 
been  acknowledged  from  the  beginning. 
In  1935.  the  Committee  on  Economic  Se- 
curity which  recommended  the  adoption 
of  the  social  security  system  also  recom- 
mended that  the  Federal  Government 
make  contributions.  The  1938  and  1948 
Advisory  Councils  on  Social  Security  also 
supported  a  Federal  contribution  from 
general  revenues.  A  Government  contri- 
bution was  enacted  in  the  Social  Security 
Act  in  1943  but  was  eliminated  In  1950. 
I  believe  that  a  Government  contribu- 
tion to  the  social  security  system  is  nec- 
essary because: 

First,  any  more  increase  in  the  payroll 
tax.  which  is  essentially  a  regressive  tax. 
would  create  an  oppressive  burden  for 


the  low-paid  workers,  the  young  workers, 
and  the  small  businessmen; 

Second,  adequate  benefits  cannot  be 
provided  by  raising  payroll  taxes; 

Third,  contribution  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  social  security  system 
should  reduce  the  cost  of  other  welfare 
programs. 

One  of  the  most  self-defeating  pro- 
visions of  the  present  social  security  law 
is  the  limitation  on  earnings.  It  Is  indeed 
a  bizarre  paradox  in  America  that  a  de- 
sire to  work  penalizes  a  man  after  a  cer- 
tain age.  At  the  present  time,  a  bene- 
ficiary who  earns  more  than  $1,680  a 
year  receives  a  reduced  social  security 
benefit.  I  propose  that  Congress  imme- 
diately increase  the  earnings  limitation 
to  $2,400  and  over  a  period  of  7  years 
eliminate  it  entirely.  Older  Americans 
should  not  be  penalized  for  investing 
their  retirement  or  discouraged  from 
participating  in  our  society.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  26  percent  over  the  age  of  65 
are  participating  in  either  part-time  or 
full-time  employment. 

The  law  in  the  medieval  age  treated 
woman  as  an  inferior  creature.  They 
were  denied  many  rights  granted  to  men. 
Most  of  these  feudallstic  laws  have  been 
eliminated  from  our  legal  system  but 
the  concept  of  a  woman's  inferiority  is 
alive  and  well  in  our  social  security  sys- 
tem. Under  present  law,  a  man  can  draw 
150  percent  of  his  monthly  benefits  if 
he  is  married.  If  he  is  a  widower,  he 
receives  his  full  benefits.  But,  if  he  leaves 
a  widow,  she  can  receive  only  82  Va  per- 
cent of  his  total  allotment.  A  widow's 
expenses  are  not  less  costly  than  a  man's. 
A  woman  faces  the  prospect  of  not  only 
losing  her  husband  but  almost  half  of 
her  income.  My  legislation  would  elim- 
inate this  discrimination  and  allow  a 
surviving  spouse  of  a  primary  beneficiary 
to  receive  100  percent  of  the  social  se- 
curity benefits. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  would  also  pro- 
vide the  supplementary  medical  insur- 
ance program  for  the  aged  In  the  areas 
of  eye,  hearing,  and  dental  care.  It  will 
Include  the  provision  of  eyeglasses,  hear- 
ing aids,  dentures  where  they  are 
needed,  as  well  as  the  necessary  attend- 
ant examinations  and  treatment  of 
other  conditions  related  to  these.  Stud- 
ies reveal  that  the  elderly  have  the 
greatest  need  for  dental  care  and  the 
least  ability  to  pay. 

In  the  area  of  eye  cso-e  the  basic  facts 
are  the  same:  it  Is  the  elderly  who  are  in 
the  greatest  need  because  they  have  the 
greatest  sight  Impairment,  but  because 
of  their  limited  income  they  are  far 
more  likely  to  live  with  their  disability 
rather  than  have  it  properly  cared  for 
to  make  their  latter  years  as  enjoyable 
as  they  might  be. 

I  would  imagine  that  a  person  like 
myself,  who  goes  to  the  eye  doctor  for 
an  annual  examination,  has  to  adjust 
his  lenses  every  once  in  a  while,  so  that 
it  really  means  something  to  him  per- 
sonally when  he  receives  that  final  ex- 
amination for  a  special  sight  device. 

This  bill  also  removes  the  present  ex- 
clusion In  the  area  of  hearing  impair- 
ment. 

The  amount  of  hearing  impairment  Is 
considerably  greater  than  that  of  visual 


impairment,  although  I  venture  that 
most  people,  seeing  so  many  more  eye- 
glasses than  hearing  aids  In  use,  would 
be  surprised  to  know  that  fact.  Whereas 
there  are  an  estimated  5,390,000  per- 
sons in  the  Nation  with  eye  problems  at 
least  severe  enough  to  make  them  un- 
able even  with  glasses  to  recognize  a 
friend  walking  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street,  more  than  iVi  million  have — by 
their  own  or  family  member's  accoimt 
in  answering  the  health  survey  ques- 
tions— deafness  or  serious  trouble  hear- 
ing with  one  or  both  ears. 

Although  I  believe  the  greatest  legis- 
lative accomplishment  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress was  the  establishment  of  the  so- 
cial security-based  health  insurance 
program  for  persons  over  the  age  of  65, 
I  also  believe  that  this  program  must 
not  remain  limited  only  to  elderly  per- 
sons. 

Rather.  I  believe  this  program  must  be 
changed  and  so  expanded  that  bene- 
ficiaries of  social  security-provided  dis- 
ability insurance  payments  may  share  in 
its  benefits,  may  be  Included  in  the  Fed- 
eral health  insurance  program. 

To  achieve  this  most  worthwhile  pur- 
pose. Mr.  President,  I  am  introducing  a 
bill  to  provide  that  Individuals  entitled 
to  disability  insurance  benefits — or 
child's  benefits  based  on  disability — shall 
be  eligible  for  health  insurance  benefits 
under  title  XVm  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

Mr.  President,  Just  as  the  men  and 
women  who  are  elderly  and  retired  on 
social  security  payments  must  live  and 
manage  on  very  limited  income  and  have 
a  great  need  that  their  health  care  costs 
be  met  by  the  social  security  method,  so, 
too,  it  is  most  necessary  that  the  health 
care  costs  of  those  who  must  live  and 
manage  on  limited  Income  because  they 
are  disabled,  because  they  are  benefi- 
ciaries of  the  disability  insurance  pro- 
gram, be  met  by  the  very  same  concept 
of  social  insurance  enacted  into  Federal 
law. 

REFUND   OF    THZ    PAYROLL  TAX 

With  the  steady  increase  in  the  tax- 
able wage  base,  the  social  security  pay- 
ment is  becoming  increasingly  regres- 
sive. The  poor  pay  proportionately  high- 
er percentages  of  their  income.  Presently 
the  payroll  tax  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
annually  consumes  $1.5  billion  of  the  in- 
comes of  those  families  whose  income 
falls  below  the  poverty  line.  This  collec- 
tion of  $1.5  billion  a  year  from  families 
below  the  poverty  level  confiicts  with  the 
avowed  national  policy  of  eliminating 
poverty. 

Because  the  payroll  tax  is  inequitable, 
the  income  tax  law  should  be  amended 
to  provide  a  partial  refund  of  social  se- 
curity taxes.  I  propose  a  formula  in  the 
bin  today  by  which  90  percent  of  the 
payroll  tax  paid  by  workers  in  the  low- 
est income  groups  would  be  refimded. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  I  have  d'scussed  briefly 
some  of  the  major  provisions  of  the  bill 
I  am  introducing  today.  It  is  not  my 
claim  that  the  proposals  contained  In 
this  bill  are  perfect,  but  I  believe  they 
represent  a  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
our  elder  citizens,  a  concern  that  should 
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be.  and  I  trust  will  be.  shared  by  Con- 
gress. I  conclude  my  remarks  by  asking 
that  the  text  of  the  entire  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Rzcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


s.  90« 
A  bin  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 
Skction  I.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 

"Omnibus   Social    Security   Amendments   of 

1971 ". 


TTTLB  I— OLD-AOE.  SXTRVTVORa.  AND 

DISABILITY  mSURANCE 

orcaxAss  in  BXNKnr  amounts 

Sbc.  101.   (a)    Section  216(a)  of  the  Social 

Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 

table  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol> 

lowing : 
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(b)  Section  203(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  when  two  or  more  persons  were  en- 
titled (Without  the  application  of  section 
202(J)ll)  and  section  223(b))  to  month- 
ly benefits  under  section  202  or  223  for  the 
month  of  January  1971  on  the  basis  of 
the  wages  and  self-employment  Income  of 
such  Insured  Individual,  such  total  of 
benefits  for  such  month  or  any  subsequent 
month  shall  not  be  reduced  to  less  than  the 
larger  of — 

"(A)  the  amount  determined  under  this 
subsection  without  regard  to  this  paragraph, 

or 

"(B)  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
amounts  derived  by  multiplying  the  bene- 
fll  amount  determined  under  this  title  (In- 
cluding this  subsection,  but  without  the 
application  of  section  222(b),  section  202  (q), 
and  subsections  (b),  ic),  and  (d)  of  this 
section),  as  In  effect  prior  to  January  1971, 
for  each  such  person  for  January  1971,  by 
110  percent  and  raising  each  such  Increased 
amount.  If  it  Is  not  a  multiple  of  90.10,  to 
the  next  higher  multiple  of  90.10; 

but  in  any  such  case  (I)  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  be  applied  to  such 
total  of  benefits  after  the  application  of  sub- 
paragraph (B),  and  (11)  if  section  202(k) 
(2)  (A)  was  applicable  in  the  case  of  any 
such  benefits  for  the  month  of  January  1971, 
and  ceases  to  apply  after  such  month,  the 
provisions  of  subparagraph  (B)  shall  be 
applied,  for  and  after  the  month  in  which 
section  202(k)(2)(A)  ceases  to  apply,  as 
though  paragraph  ( 1 )  had  not  been  ap- 
plicable to  such  total  of  benefits  for  Janu- 
ary 1971,  or". 

(c)  Section  215(b)(4)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  applicable  only  In  the  case  of  an 
Individual — 

"(A)  who  becomes  entitled,  after  December 
1970,  to  benefits  under  section  202 (a)  or  sec- 
tion 223;    or 

"(B)  who  dies  after  December  1970  with- 
out being  entitled  to  benefits  under  section 
a02(a)  or  section  223:  or 

"(C)  whose  primary  Insurance  amount  is 
required  to  be  recomputed  under  subsection 
(tl{2).- 

(d)  Section  215(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"P«IMART    INSURANCE   AMOUNT   UNDER    1967   ACT 

"(c)(1)  For  the  purposes  of  column  11  of 
the  table  appearing  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  an  indlviduars  primary  Insurance 
amount  shall  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  the 
law  in  effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1971. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  applicable  only  In  the  case  of  an 
Individual  who  became  entitled  to  benefits 
under  section  202(a)  or  section  223  before 
the  month  of  January  1971,  or  who  died  be- 
fore such  month." 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  the  pre- 
ceding provisions  of  this  section  shall  apply 
with  resi>ect  to  monthly  benefits  under  title 
n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  months  after 
December  1970  and  with  respect  to  lump-sum 
death  payments  under  such  title  In  the  case 
of  deaths  occurring  after  December  1970. 

(f)  If  an  individual  was  entitled  to  a  dis- 
ability Insurance  benefit  under  section  223 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  the  month  of 
December  1970  and  became  entitled  to  old- 
age  insurance  benefits  under  section  202(a) 
of  such  Act  for  the  month  of  January  1971. 
or  who  died  In  such  month,  then,  for  pur- 
poaes  of  section  216(a)  (4)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (If  applicable)  the  amount  in 
column  IV  of  the  table  appearing  In  such 
section  219(a)  for  such  individual  shall  be 
the  amount  in  such  column  on  the  line  on 
which  In  column  II  appears  his  primary  in- 
surance amount   (as  determined  under  sec- 


tion 215(c)  of  such  Act)  Instead  of  the 
amount  in  column  IV  equal  to  the  primary 
insurance  amount  on  which  his  disability 
insurance  benefit  is  based. 

(g)(1)  Section  227(a)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "940" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$75",  and  by 
striking  out  "$20"  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of •■$37.50". 

(2)  Section  227(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  In  the  second  sentence  "$40" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$76". 

(3)  Section  228(b)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$40"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$75". 

(4)  Section  228(b)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$40"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "$75",  and  by  striking  out 
"$20"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "937.50". 

(5)  Section  228(c)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$20"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$37.50". 

(6)  Section  228(c)(3)(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$40"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$75". 

(7)  Section  228(c)(3)(B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$20"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$37.50". 

(8)  The  jimendments  made  by  this  sub- 
section shall  apply  with  respect  to  monthly 
benefits  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  for  months  after  December   1970. 

COST-OF-LIVING    INCREASES    IN    BENEFITS 

Sec.  102.  Section  202  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subsiectlon: 

"COST-OF-LIVING   INCREASES   IN    BENEFITS 

"(w)  (1)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection — 

"(A)  the  term  'price  index'  means  the 
annual  average  over  a  calendar  year  of  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  (all  items — United 
city  averagei^  published  monthly  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics;  and 

"(B)  the  term  'base  period'  means  the 
calendar  year  1970,  or  If  later,  the  calendar 
year  preceding  the  year  in  which  the  most 
recent  cost-of-Uvlng  adjustment  has  been 
made  In  monthly  benefits  under  this  title  by 
reason  of  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  As  soon  after  January  1,  1972,  and  as 
soon  after  January  1 ,  of  each  succeeding  year 
as  there  becomes  available  necessary  data 
from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  shall 
determine  the  per  centum  of  increase  (if 
any)  in  the  price  index  for  the  calendar  year 
ending  with  the  close  of  the  preceding  De- 
cember over  the  price  index  for  the  base 
period.  If  the  increase  occurring  in  the  price 
index  for  the  latest  calendar  year  with  respect 
to  which  a  determination  Is  made  in  accord- 
ance with  this  paragraph  over  the  price  index 
for  the  base  period  Is  equal  to  at  least  2 
percent,  there  shall  be  made,  in  accordance 
with  the  succeeding  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section, an  increase  in  the  monthly  insurance 
benefits  payable  under  this  title  equal  to  the 
percent  rise  in  the  price  index  adjusted  to 
the  nearest  one-tenth  of  1  percent. 

"(3)  Increases  in  such  insurance  benefits 
shall  be  effective  for  benefits  payable  with 
respect  to  months  beginning  on  or  after 
April  1  of  the  year  in  which  the  most  recent 
determination  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  is 
made. 

"(4)  In  determining  the  amount  of  any 
individual's  monthly  insurance  benefit  for 
purposes  of  applying  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 203(a)  (relating  to  reductions  of  bene- 
fits when  necessary  to  prevent  certain  maxi- 
mum benefits  from  being  exceeded) .  amounts 
payable  by  reason  of  this  subsection  shall  not 
be  regarded  as  part  of  the  monthly  benefit 
of  such  individual. 

"(5)  Any  Increase  to  be  made  In  the 
monthly  benefits  payable  to  or  with  respect 
to  any  Individual  shall  be  applied  after  all 
other  provisions  of  this  title  relating  to  the 
amount  of  such  benefit  have  been  applied.  If 
the  amount  of  any  increase  payable  by  reason 


of  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  is  not  a 
multiple  of  $0.10.  it  shall  be  reduced  to  the 
next  lower  multiple  of  $0.10." 

LOWERING  OF  AGE  AT  WHICH  OTHERWISE  UNIN- 
SURED INDIVIDUALS  MAT  BECOME  ENTITLED  TO 
BENEFITS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  228(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  Every  individual  who — 

"(1)  has  attained  the  age  of  65, 

"(2)  Is  a  resident  of  the  United  States  (as 
defined  in  subsection  (3) ) ,  and  Is  (A)  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  or  (B)  an  alien 
lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  residence  in 
the  United  States  (as  defined  in  section  210 
(I) )  continuously  during  the  5  years  imme- 
diately preceding  the  month  In  which  he  flies 
application  under  this  section,  and 

"(3)  has  filed  application  for  benefits  un- 
der this  section, 

shall  (subject  to  the  limitations  in  this  sec- 
tion) be  entitled  to  a  benefit  under  this  sec- 
tion for  each  month  beginning  with  the  first 
month  after  September  1966  In  which  he  be- 
comes so  entitled  to  such  benefits  and  ending 
with  the  month  preceding  the  month  in 
which  he  dies.  No  application  under  this  sec- 
tion which  is  filed  by  an  individual  more 
than  3  months  before  the  first  month  in 
which  he  meets  the  requirements  of  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  shall  be  accepted  as  an 
application  for  purposes  of  this  section." 

(b)  Section  228(c)(1)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "The"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  subsection   (1) ,  the". 

(c)  Section  228  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"INDIVIDUALS  EXEMPT  FROM  REDUCTION  ON 
ACCOUNT  OF  GOVERNMENTAL  PENSION  SYS- 
TEM   BENEFITS 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (c) .  if  at  the  beginning  of  any 
month  an  individual  has  not  less  than  4 
quarters  of  coverage  (whenever  acquired), 
the  benefit  amount  of  such  individual  for 
such  month  under  this  section  shall  not  be 
reduced  on  account  of  any  periodic  benefit 
under  a  governmental  jjension  system  for 
which  he  or  his  spouse  Is  eligible  for  such 
month." 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to  ben- 
efits payable  under  section  228  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  months  after  the  month 
following  the  month  in  which  this  Act  Is 
enacted,  but  only  on  the  basis  of  applications 
for  such  benefits  filed  in  or  after  the  month 
in  which  this  Act  is  enacted. 

LOWERING    OF   AGE    AT    WHICH    ACTUARIALLY 
REDUCED    BENEFITS    MAY    BE    PAID 

Sec.  104.  (a)(1)  Section  202(a)(2)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "62"  wherever  it  appears  therein  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "60". 

(2)  Section  202(b)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "62"  wherever  it 
appears  therein  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"60". 

(3)  Section  202(c)(1)  and  (2)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "62"  wherever 
it  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "60". 

(4)  (A)  Section  202(f)(1)(B),  (2),  (6). 
and  (6)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "62" 
wherever  it  appears  therein  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "60". 

(B)  Section  202(f)(1)(C)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  was  entitled" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  was  en- 
titled, after  attainment  of  age  62,". 

(5)  (A)  Section  202(h)  (1)  (A)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "62"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "60". 

(B)  Section  202(h|(2)(A)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "subsection  (q)  and" 
after  "Except  as  provided  in". 

(C)  Section  202(h)(2)(B)    of  such  Act  is 
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amended  by  Inserting  "subsection  (q)  and" 
after  "escept  as  provided  In". 

(D)  Section  aoa(h)(a)(C)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by — 

(I)  striking  out  "shall  be  equal**  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "shall,  except  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (q).  be  equal";  and 

(II)  Inserting  "and  section  303 (q)"  after 
"section  203(a)" 

(b)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  303 
(q)  (1)  of  such  Act  U  amended  (A)  by  strik- 
ing out  "husband's,  widow's,  or  widower's" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "husband's,  wid- 
ow's, widower's,  or  parent's",  and  (B)  by 
striking  out.  In  subparagraph  (A)  thereof. 
"widow's  or  widower's"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "widow's,  widower's,  or  parent's". 

(3)  (A)  Section  303(q)  (3)  (A)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  (l)  by  striking  out  "husband's, 
widow's,  or  widower's"  each  place  It  appears 
therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "hus- 
band's, widow's,  widower's,  or  parent's".  (11) 
by  striking  out  "age  03"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "age  00",  and  (HI)  by  striking  out 
"wife's  or  husband's"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "wife's,  husband's,  or  parent's". 

(B)  SecOon  203(q)(3)(B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  husband's"  each 
place  It  appears  therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ".  husband's,  widow's,  widower's,  or 
parent's". 

(C)  Section  302(q)(3)(C)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  widower's"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
■'widower's,  or  parent's". 

(D)  Section  303(q)(3)(D)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  widower's"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "widower's,  or  par- 
ent's" 

(E)  Section  303(q)(3)(B)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "(or  would,  but 
for  subsecUon  (e)  (1)  in  the  case  of  a  widow 
or  surviving  divorced  wife  or  subsection  (f) 

(I)  In  the  case  of  a  widower,  be)  entitled  to  a 
widow's  or  widower's  Insurance  benefit  to 
which  such  Individual  was  first  enUtled  for  a 
month  before  she  or  he"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
ther«of  "(or  would,  but  for  subsection  (e) 
(1).  (f)(1).  or  (h)(1).  be)  entitled  to  a 
widow's,  widower's,  or  parent's  Insurance 
benefit  to  which  such  Individual  was  flrEt 
entitled  for  a  month  before  such  Individual", 

(II)  by  striking  out  "the  amount  by  which 
such  widow's  or  widower's  Insurance  benefit" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  amount  by 
which  such  widow's,  widower's,  or  parent's 
Insurance  benefit",  (111)  by  striking  out  "over 
such  widow's  or  widower's  Insurance  benefit" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "over  such  wid- 
ow's, widower's,  or  parent's  Insurance  bene- 
fit" and.  (Iv)  by  striking  out  "attained  retire- 
ment age"  each  place  It  appears  therein  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "attained  age  00  (In 
the  case  of  a  widow  or  widower)  or  attained 
retirement  age  (In  the  case  of  a  parent)". 

(F)  Section  303(q)  (3)  (F)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "(or  would,  but 
for  subsection  (e)  (1)  In  the  case  of  a  widow 
or  surviving  dlTorced  wife  or  subsection  (f) 
(I)  in  the  case  of  a  widower,  be)  entitled  to 
a  widow's  or  widower's  insurance  benefit  to 
which  such  Individual  was  first  entitled  for 
a  month  before  she  or  he"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "(or  would,  but  for  subsection 
(e)  (1).  (f)  (1).  or  (h)  (1),  be)  entitled  to  a 
widow's,  widower's,  or  paremt's  insurance 
benefit  for  which  such  Individual  was  first 
entitled  for  a  month  before  such  Individual". 
(U)  by  striking  out  "the  amount  by  which 
sucti  widow's  or  widower's  Insurance  benefit" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  amount 
by  which  such  widow's,  widower's,  or  parent's 
Insurance  benefit",  (ill)  by  striking  out 
"over  such  widow's  Insurance  benefit"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "oTer  such  widow's, 
widower's,  or  parent's  Insurance  benefit". 
(Iv)  by  striking  out  "03"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "00".  and  (v)  by  striking  out 
"attained  retlremmit  age"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears therein  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 


"attained  age  00  (In  the  case  of  a  widow  or 
widower)  or  attained  retirement  age  (In  the 
case  of  a  parent)  ". 

(O)  Section  30a(q)  (3)  (O)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "02"  and  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "00". 

(3)  Section  303 (q)  (5)  (B)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "03"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "00". 

(4)  Section  302(q)(e)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  (I)  by  striking  out  "husband's, 
widow's,  or  widower's"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "husband's,  widow's,  widower's,  or 
parent's",  and  (II)  by  striking  out.  In  clause 
(HI),  "widow's,  or  widower's"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "widow's,  widower's,  or 
parent's". 

(5)  Section  302(q)(7)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "husband's,  widow's,  or 
widower's"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"hu«band's.  widow's,  widower's,  or  parent's": 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out.  In  subparagraph  (E), 
"widow's  or  widower's"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "widow's,  widower's,   or  parent's". 

(0)  Section  303(q)  (0)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "widow's  or  widow- 
er's" and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "widow's, 
widower's,  or  parent's". 

(c)(1)  The  heading  to  section  302(r)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Wife's 
or  Husband's"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"Wife's.  Husband's.  Widow's.  Widower's,  or 
Parent's". 

(3)  (A)  SecUcMi  202(r)(l)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "wife's  or  hus- 
band's" the  first  place  It  appears  therein  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "wife's,  husband's, 
widow's,  widower's,  or  parent's",  and  (II)  by 
Inserting  immediately  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ".  or  for 
widow's,  widower's,  or  parent's  insurance 
benefits  but  only  If  such  first  month  occurred 
before  such  individual  attained  age  03". 

(B)  Section  303(r)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "wife's  or  hus- 
band's" and  inserting  In  'leu  thereof  "wife's, 
husbands,  widow's,  widower's,  or  parent's". 

(d)  Section  ai4(a)(l)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (A) , 
by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C) 
as  subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D),  respectlTely, 
and  by  Inserting  the  following  new  subparm- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  : 

""(A)  In  the  case  of  a  woman  who  has 
died,  the  year  In  which  she  died  or  (If  ear- 
lier) the  year  In  which  she  attained  age  03. 

'(B)  in  the  case  of  a  woman  who  has 
not  died,  the  year  in  which  she  attained  (or 
would  attain)   age  03.". 

(e)(1)  Section  316(b)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (A), 
by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C) 
as  subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D).  respectively, 
and  by  inserting  the  foUowtng  new  subpara- 
graphs (A)   and  (B)  : 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  woman  who  has 
died,  the  year  in  which  she  died  or.  If  it 
occurred  earlier  but  after  1900,  the  year  in 
which  she  attained  age  03, 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  woman  who  has  not 
died,  the  year  occurring  after  1900  in  which 
she  attained   (or  would  attain)    age  03.". 

(3)  Section  315(f)(6)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  (A)  by  Inserting  after  "attained  age 
06".  the  foUowIng:  "or  in  the  case  of  a 
woman  who  became  entitled  to  such  bene- 
fits and  died  before  the  month  In  which 
she  attained  age  03,":  (B)  by  striking  out 
"his"  each  place  It  appears  herein  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "his  or  her";  and  (C) 
by  striking  out  "he  "  each  place  after  the  first 
place  It  appears  therein  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "he  or  she". 

(f)(1)  Section  310(b)(3)(A)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "03"  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "00". 

(3)   Section  310(c)(6)(A)  at  such  Act  la 


amended  by  striking  out  "03"  and  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "00". 

(3)  Section  310(f)(3)(A)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "03"  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "00". 

(4)  Section  310  (g)  (0)  (A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "03"  and  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  '"00". 

(g)  (1)  Section  303(q)  (6)  (A)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "No  wife's  in- 
surance benefit"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"No  wife's  Insurance  benefit  to  which  a  vrtfe 
Is  entitled". 

(3)  Section  302(q)(6)(C)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "woman"  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "wife". 

(3)  Section  30a(q)(0)  (A)(1)  (H)  of  such 
Act  is  amended  (A)  by  striking  out  "wife's 
Insurance  benefit"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "wife's  insurance  benefit  to  which  a 
wife  is  entitled",  and  (B)  by  striking  out 
"or"  at  the  end  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  foUowing:  "or  In  the  case  of  a  wife's 
Insurance  benefit  to  which  a  divorced  wife 
Is  entitled,  with  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  for  which  such  Individual  is  entitled 
to  such  benefit,  or". 

(4)  Section  303(q)  (7)  (B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "wife's  Insurance 
benefits"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "wife's 
insxuance  benefits  to  which  a  wife  Is  en- 
titled" 

(h)  Section  324 (a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "62"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "00". 

(I)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  with  respect  to  monthly 
benefits  under  title  11  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  for  months  after  December  1970,  but 
only  on  the  basis  of  applications  for  such 
benefits  filed  after  September  1970. 

LIBKKALIZATION     OF     EASNINOS    TK8T 

Sec.  106.  (a)(1)(A)  Paragraphs  (1),  (3), 
and  (4)  (B)  of  subsection  (f )  of  section  303 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  are  each  amended 
by  striking  out  "1140"  wherever  it  appears 
therein  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1200". 

(B)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (3) 
of  such  subsection  (f)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ",  except  that  of  the  first  tl,200  of 
such  excess  (or  all  of  such  excess  If  It  is  less 
than  ti.300),  an  amount  equal  to  one-half 
thereof  shall  not  be  included". 

(3)  Paragraph  (1)(A)  of  subsection  (h) 
of  section  203  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "tl40"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "$300  " 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
section (other  than  the  amendment  made 
by  paragraph  (1)  (B) )  shall  be  effective  only 
with  respect  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
December  31.  1970.  and  before  January  I, 
1973.  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)(B)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  effective 
with  respect  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
December  31.  1970. 

(b)  (1)  Paragraphs  (1),  (3).  and  (4)  (B)  of 
subsection  (f)  of  section  303  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  "•140"  wherever  it  appears  therein  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "•360". 

(3)  Paragraph  (I)  (A)  of  subsection  (h)  of 
section  303  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "•140  "  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"•360". 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
section shall  be  effective  only  with  respect 
to  taxable  years  ending  after  December  31, 
1973.  and  before  January  1,  1976. 

(c)(1)  Paragraphs  (1),  (3).  and  (4)(B) 
of  subsection  (f )  of  section  303  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  •"•140"  wherever  it  appears  therein  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "•300". 

(3)  Paragraph  (1)(A)  of  subsection  (h) 
of  section  203  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "•140"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "•300". 
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(3)  The  amendments  made  by  this  subsec- 
Uon sbaU  be  effective  only  with  respect  to 
j4X»ble  years  ending  after  December  31,  1973 
ind  before  January  1.  1976. 

are.  3.  (a)  Subsections  (b),  (d),  (f),  (h), 
(J),  and  (k)  of  section  203  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  are  repealed. 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  303  Is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "Noncovered 
Work  Outside  the  United  States  or"  In  the 
headUig,  and  (3)  by  striking  out  paragraph 
(1)  thereof. 

(c)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  303  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "subsections  (c) 
and  (d)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Bub- 
section  (c)". 

Id)  Subsection  (1)  of  such  section  303  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "subsection  (b) ,  (c) . 
Ig,,  or  (h)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•subeection  (c)  or  (g)". 

(e)  Subsection  (1)  of  such  section  303  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  (h)  (1)  (A) ". 

(f)  The  second  sentence  of  paragraph  (1) 
of  subsection  (n)  of  section  202  of  the  So- 
da Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
■  Section  203  (b) .  (c) .  and  (d) "  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "Section  203(c)  ". 

(g)  Paragraph  (7)  of  subsection  (t)  of  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Subsections  (b).  (c),  and 
(d)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Subeec- 
tion (c)". 

(h)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  208(a)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  repealed. 

(t)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
(other  than  subsection  (h) )  shall  apply  only 
with  respect  to  benefits  payable  for  months 
beginning  after  December  31.  1976,  and  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (h)  shall 
become  effective  on  January  1, 1976. 

child's  beneitts  fob  students 

Sec.  106.  (a)(1)  Section  202(d)  (1)  (B)  (1) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "full-time  student  and  had  not 
attained  the  age  of  22"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "qualified  student  and  had  not  at- 
tained the  age  of  26". 

(e)  Section  202(d)(1)(E)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "full-time  student" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "qualified  stu- 
dent". 

(3)  (A)  Section  202(d)  (1)  (F)  (1)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "full-time 
student"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"qualified  student". 

(B)  Section  203(d)  (1)  (F)  (U)  of  such  Act 
la  amended  by  striking  out  "22"  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "20". 

(4)  (A)  Section  202(d)  (1)(Q)  (I)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "full-time 
student"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "quail- 
fled  student". 

(B)  Section  202(d)  (1)(0)(U)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "22"  and  insert- 
ing m  Ueu  thereof  "20  ". 

(b)  Section  202(d)  (6)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "22"  each  place 
It  appears  therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "20".  and  (2)  by  striking  out  "fuil-tUne 
student"  each  place  It  appears  therein  and 
by  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "qualified 
student". 

(c)  (A)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
30a(d)(7)(B)  of  such  Act  U  amended  (I) 
by  striking  out  "full-time  student"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "f\ill-tlme  student,  or 
part-time  student,  as  the  case  may  be,"  and 
(11)  by  striking  out  "full-time  attendance" 
each  place  It  appears  therein  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "full-time  or  part-time  attend- 
ance, as  the  case  may  be,". 

(11)  The  second  sentence  of  section  202 
(d)(7)  (B)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "full-time  attendance"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "full-time  or  part-time 
attendance,  as  the  case  may  be,". 

(B)  Section  303(d)  (7)  of  such  Act  is 
further  amended  by  adding  after  subpara- 


graph (C)  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  sub- 
paragraphs : 

"(D)  A  quaUfled  student'  U  an  individual 
who — 

"(1)  is  a  full-time  student  or  a  part-time 
student,  and 

"(11)  is  determined  by  the  SecreUry  (in 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
him)  to  l>e  making  satisfactory  progress  In 
the  courses  of  study  pursued  by  him  In  the 
educational  Institution  in  which  he  Is  en- 
rolled: 

except  that  no  Individual  who  has  attained 
age  22  shall  be  a  qualified  student  after  the 
date  he  first  becomes  eligible  for  a  bac- 
calaureate degree  from  an  educatloital  Insti- 
tution In  which  he  Is  or  has  been  enrolled. 

"(E)  A  "part-time  student"  Is  an  individual 
who  is  In  attendance  at  an  educational  insti- 
tution (as  defined  In  subparagraph  (C)  )  and 
Is  carrying  a  course  load  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  (in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  him)  which,  in  light  of  the 
standards  and  practices  of  the  institution 
Involved,  is  not  less  than  one-half  the  course 
load  which  would  be  carried  by  a  full-time 
student  in  such  Institution,  except  that  no 
Individual  be  considered  as  a  'part-time 
student'  If  he  Is  paid  by  his  employer  while 
attending  an  educational  institution  at  the 
request,  or  pursuant  to  a  requirement  of  his 
employer." 

(d)  Section  303  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"DEDUCTIONS   rSOM   CHILD'S   BEHErlTS   OF   PART- 
TIME     STUDENTS 

"(m)  (1)  Deductions,  at  such  time  or  times 
as  the  Secretary  shall  determine,  shall  be 
made  from  any  child's  Insurance  benefit 
(under  section  202(d))  to  which  an  Indi- 
vidual Is  entitled  for  any  month  In  which 
such  Individual  is  a  part-time  student  (as 
defined  In  section  202(d)(7)(E)).  if  such 
individual  would  not  have  been  entitled, 
under  section  203 (d),  to  such  a  benefit  for 
such  month  except  for  the  fact  that  he  was 
a  qualified  student  (as  defined  In  section 
202(d)  (7)  (D) )  during  such  month.  For  any 
month  in  which  such  Individual  Is  a  part- 
time  student  carrying  a  course  load  In  the 
educational  institution  In  which  be  Is  en- 
rolled of  not  less  than  three-fourths  of  a  full 
course  load  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  him ) ,  the 
deduction  from  the  child's  benefit  of  such 
individual  shall  be  equal  to  one-fourth  of 
the  amount  of  such  child's  benefit,  and,  for 
any  other  month,  the  deduction  from  the 
child's  benefit  of  such  individual  shall  lae 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  amount  of  such 
child's  benefit. 

"(2)  An  individual  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (1)  shall  report  to  the  Secretary  such 
Information  as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regu- 
lations prescribe  to  enable  the  Secretary  to 
make  deductions  frcnn  such  Individuars 
benefits  in  accordance  with  such  paragraph. 
"(3)  Whenever  any  individual,  without 
good  cause,  falls  or  refuses  to  make  any 
report  required  pursuant  to  t>aragraph  (2). 
the  Secretary  may  (in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  him  for  such  purpose) 
make  penalty  deductions  from  the  child's 
Insurance  benefits  to  which  such  individual 
Is  entitled.  Any  such  penalty  deduction  shall 
not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  child's  insur- 
ance benefit  to  which  such  individual  is  en- 
titled for  one  month,  and  not  more  than 
one  such  penalty  deduction  shall  be  made 
for  any  one  such  failure  or  refusal." 

(e)  Section  222(b)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  ( 1 )  by  striking  out  "22"  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "26".  and  (2)  by 
striking  out  "full-time  student"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "qualified  student". 

(f )  The  last  sentence  of  section  226  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  (1)  by  strik- 


ing out  ""22"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"26",  and  (2)  by  striking  out  "full-time  stu- 
dent" and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "qiiallfied 
student". 

(g)  The  amendments  made  by  the  preced- 
ing provisions  of  this  section  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  monthly  Insurance  loenefits 
under  section  202  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
for  months  after  the  month  which  follows 
the  month  in  which  this  Act  is  enacted;  ex- 
cept that.  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who 
was  not  entitled  to  a  child's  Insurance  bene- 
fit tmder  subsection  (d)  of  such  section  for 
the  month  in  which  this  Act  is  enacted,  such 
amendments  shall  apply  only  on  the  basis 
of  an  application  filed  In  or  after  the  month 
in  which  this  Act  Is  enacted. 

(h)  Section  205  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"NOXmCATION  OF  RECIPIKNTS  OF  CHILD'S  UT- 
SUBANCE  BKNETITS  OF  PROVISIONS  RELATING 
TO  STUDENTS 

"(r)  The  Secretary  shaU  estabUsh  and  put 
Into  effect  procedures  designed  to  provide 
notification  to  Individuals  receiving  chUd's 
insurance  benefits  under  section  202(d)  of 
the  provisions  of  such  section  relating  to 
eligibility  for  such  benefits  in  the  case  of 
individuals  who  have  attained  age  18  and 
are  qualified  students.  In  the  case  of  indi- 
viduals who  are  receiving  chUd's  insurance 
benefits  for  the  month  in  which  they  attain 
the  age  of  14.  such  notification  shaU  be  pro- 
vided In  such  month,  or.  If  that  Is  not  feasi- 
ble, at  the  earliest  time  thereafter  that  is 
feasible.  In  the  case  of  indlTlduals  who  first 
become  entitled  to  child's  Insurance  benefits 
for  a  month  after  the  month  in  which  they 
attain  the  age  of  14,  such  notification  shall 
be  provided  in  the  month  in  which  tliey 
first  become  entitled  to  such  benefits,  or, 
if  that  is  not  feasible,  at  the  earUest  time 
thereafter  that  is  feasible." 

DEFINITION    OF   DISABIUTT 

SBC.  107.  (a)  Section  223(d)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
paragraphs  (2)  through  (4)  thereof  and  (2) 
by  redesignating  paragraph  (6)  thereof  as 
paragraph  (3). 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  section  210(1) 
(1)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"paragraphs  (2)  (A),  (3),  (4).  and  (6)"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (2)". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  applica- 
tions for  disability  insurance  benefits  vinder 
section  233  of  the  Social  Seciuity  Act,  and 
for  dlsablUty  determinations  under  section 
210(1)  of  such  Act,  fUed — 

(1)  In  or  after  the  month  In  which  this 
Act  is  enacted,  or 

(2)  before  the  month  in  which  this  Act 
is  enacted  if  the  appUcant  has  not  died  be- 
fore such  month  and  If — 

(A)  notice  of  the  final  decision  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
has  not  been  given  to  the  appUcant  before 
such  month,  or 

(B)  the  notice  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(A)  has  been  so  given  t>efore  such  month 
but  a  civil  action  with  respect  to  such  final 
decision  Is  commenced  under  section  205(gl 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (whether  before. 
In,  or  after  such  month)  and  the  decision  in 
such  civd  action  has  not  become  final  before 
such  month. 

USE    OP    COMBINED    EARNINGS    IN    COMPUTATION 
OF  BENEFITS  FOR   MARRIZO  COUPLES 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Section  202(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  as  amended  by  section  104  of 
this  Act  Is  further  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(a)  (1)  Every  indl vidua]  who — 

"(A)  is  a  fully  insured  Individual  (as  de- 
fined in  section  214(a) ) . 

"(B)  has  attained  age  60,  and 
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"(C)  has  filed  application  for  old-age  In- 
surance benefits  or  was  entitled  to  disability 
insurance  benefits  for  the  month  preceding 
the  month  In  which  he  attained  age  65, 
shall  be  entitled  to  an  old-age  Insurance 
benefit  for  each  month  beginning  with  the 
first  month  In  which  such  individual  be- 
comes so  entitled  to  such  lnsur<uice  beuefits 
and  ending  with  the  month  preceding  the 
month  Ln  which  he  dlea. 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (q). 
such  individual's  old-age  insurance  benefit 
for  any  month  shall  be  equal  to  his  prlmiry 
Insurance  amount  for  such  month  as  deter- 
mined under  section  215(a) ,  or  as  determined 
under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subeectlon  If 
such  p«u-agraph  is  applicable  and  Its  applica- 
tion Increckses  the  total  of  the  monthly  in- 
surance benefits  payable  for  such  month  to 
such  Individual  and  his  spouse.  If  the  pri- 
mary Insurance  amount  of  an  Individual  for 
any  month  Is  determined  under  paragraph 
(3),  the  primary  Insurance  amount  of  his 
spouse  for  such  month  shall,  notwithstand- 
ing the  preceding  sentence,  be  determined 
only  under  paragraph   ( 3 ) . 

"(3)  If  both  an  Individual  and  his  spouse 
are  entitled  to  benefits  under  this  subsection 
(or  section  233).  or  one  of  them  Is  so  en- 
titled and  the  other  would  upon  satisfying 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (C)  of  paragraph  (It 
be  entitled  to  benefits  under  this  subeectlon. 
then  (subject  to  paragraph  (4))  the  primary 
Insurance  amount  of  such  Individual,  and 
the  primary  Insurance  amount  of  such 
spouse  (Who  shall  be  deemed  to  be  entitled 
to  benefits  under  this  subjection,  whether  or 
not  satisfying  such  subparagraphs,  begin- 
ning with  the  later  of  the  month  In  which 
such  spouse  attains  ag^  60  or  the  month  In 
which  such  Individual  became  entitled  to 
benefits  under  this  subsection),  for  any 
month,  shall  each  be  equal  to  the  amount 
derived  by — 

"(A)  adding  together  such  Individual's  av- 
erage monthly  wage  and  such  spouse's  aver- 
■Ce  monthly  wage,  as  determined  under  aec- 
Uon  ai5(b). 

"(B)  applying  aecuon  315(a)(1)  to  their 
combined  average  monthly  wage  determined 
under  subparagraph  (A)  (subject  to  the 
next  sentence)  as  though  such  combined 
average  monthly  wage  were  such  individu- 
al's average  monthly  wage  determined  under 
section  31S(b) .  and 

"iC)  multiplying  the  amount  determined 
under  subparagraph  (B)  by  7S  percent 
If  the  combined  average  monthly  wage  re- 
sulting under  subparagraph  lA)  exceeds  the 
average  monthly  wage  (hereinafter  referred 
to  ■«  the  'maximum  individual  average 
monthly  wage')  that  would  result  under 
section  215(b)  wltb  respect  to  a  person  who 
became  entitled  to  beneflta  under  this  sub- 
section (Without  having  established  a  period 
of  disability)  In  the  calendar  year  In  which 
the  primary  Insurance  amounts  of  such  Indi- 
vidual and  spouse  are  determined  under  this 
paragraph,  and  who  had  the  maximum  wages 
and  self-employment  Income  that  can  be 
counted,  pursuant  to  section  315(e).  In  all 
hU  benefit  computation  years,  then  the  de- 
termination under  subparagraph  (B)  shall 
take  Into  account  only  that  part  oX  such  com- 
bined average  monthly  wage  which  is  equal 
to  the  maximum  Individual  average  monthly 
wage  but  the  amount  determined  under 
such  subparagraph  shall  be  increased  by 
3988  per  centum  of  the  difference  between 
such  combined  average  monthly  wage  lor  so 
much  thereof  as  does  not  exceed  150  per 
centum  of  the  maximum  individual  average 
monthly  wagei  and  such  maximum  Individ- 
ual average  monthly  wage  before  applying 
subparagraph  (C>.  The  primary  Insurance 
amount  of  an  Individual  and  his  spouse  de- 
termined under  this  paragraph  shall  not  be 
increased  unless  there  Is  an  Increase  in  the 
prlmai7  insurance  amount  of  either  of  them 


pursuant    to   provisions  of   this   title   other 
than  this  paragraph. 

'(4)   Paragraph   (3)   shall  not  apply — 

"(A)  with  respect  to  any  individual  for 
any  month  unless,  prior  to  such  month,  such 
Individual  and  his  spouse  shall  have  each 
acquired,  after  attainment  of  age  50.  not 
less  than  30  quarters  of  coverage  (counting 
as  a  quarter  of  coverage  for  purposes  of 
this  subparagraph  any  quarter  all  of  which 
was  Included  In  a  period  of  disability,  as  de- 
fined In  section  316(1)  ) , 

"(B)  with  respect  to  any  Individual  for 
any  month  unless  there  is  in  effect  with  re- 
spect to  such  month  a  request  filed  (In  such 
form  and  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  by 
regulations  prescribe)  by  such  individual 
and  his  spouse  that  their  primary  insurance 
amounts  be  determined  under  paragraph 
(3). 

"(C)  with  re.ipect  to  any  Individual  or  his 
spouse  for  any  month  If  such  individual  or 
his  spouas  shall  have  Indicated,  in  such  man- 
ner and  form  as  the  Secretary  shall  by  reg- 
ulations prescribe,  that  be  or  she  does  not 
desire  a  request  filed  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (B)  to  be  effective  with  respect  to  such 
month,  or 

"(D)  for  purpoMs  of  determining  the 
amount  of  any  monthly  benefits  which  i  with- 
out regard  to  section  303(a))  are  payable 
under  the  provlsloiu  of  this  section  other 
than  this  subsection  on  the  basis  of  the 
wages  and  self-employment  incoms  of  an 
Individual  or  his  spouse." 

(lj)(l)  SecUon  20aie)(3)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
shall  be  equal  to  83>i  percent  of  the  primary 
insurance  amount  of  such  deceased  individ- 
ual" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "shall  be 
equal  to  the  larger  of  (A)  83  4  percent  of  the 
primary  ln:>urance  amount  of  such  deceased 
individual  for  such  month  as  determined 
under  section  315(a),  or  (B)  110  percent  of 
the  primary  insurance  amount  of  such  in- 
dividual as  determined  under  subsection  (a) 
(3)  of  this  section  (assuming  for  purposes  of 
this  clause  that  such  subsection  was  appli- 
cable) for  the  month  preceding  the  month 
in  which  he  died" 

(3)  Section  303(f)(3)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "shall  be  equal  to  83 'a 
percent  of  the  primary  insurance  amount 
of  his  deceased  wife"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "shall  be  equal  to  the  larger  of  (A) 
83' J  per.ent  of  the  primary  insurance 
amount  of  his  deceased  wife  for  such  month 
as  determined  under  section  ai5(i).  or  (B) 
110  percent  of  the  primary  Insurance  amount 
of  his  deceased  wife  as  determined  under 
subsection  (a)(3)  of  this  section  (assumlrg 
for  purposes  of  this  clause  that  such  sub- 
jection was  applicable)  for  the  month  prt^- 
cedlng  the  month  in  which  she  died  " 

(c)  Section  303(a)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (3)  and  msertlng  In 
lieu  thereof  ",  or  ",  and  by  inserting  after 
paragraph  (3)  the  following  new  paragraph: 
"(4)  when  the  primary  Insurance  amount 
of  the  Insured  Individual  Is  determined  uii- 
der  section  aoa(a)  (3).  such  total  of  beneflu 
for  any  month  shall  not  be  reduced  to  lem 
than  the  larger  of— 

(A)  the  amount  determined  under  this 
subsection  without  regard  to  this  paragraph, 
or 

"(Bid)  the  amount  appearing  In  column 
V  of  the  table  In  section  315ia)  on  the  line 
on  which  appears  in  column  IV  the  amount 
determined  under  subparagraph  (Bl  of  such 
section  202iai(3)  for  such  individual  and 
his  spouse,  or 

"(11)  U  the  amount  so  determined  under 
such  subparagr.iph  (B)  does  not  appear  in 
column  IV — 

"(I)  the  amount  appearing  in  column  V 
on  the  line  which  appears  in  column  IV  the 
next  higher  amcunt.  If  the  amount  so  deter- 


mined under  such  subparagraph   (B)  is  lesg 
than  the  last  figure  In  column  IV,  or 

"(II)  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  amount  ap{>earlng  on  the  last  line 
of  column  V  as  the  amount  determined  un- 
der such  subparagraph  (B)  bears  to  the 
amount  appearing  on  the  last  line  of  column 
IV,  If  the  amount  so  determined  under  such 
subparagraph  (B)  Is  greater  than  the  last 
figure  In  column  IV." 

(d)(1)  Section  ai5(f)  (1)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  "(or  sec- 
tion 202(a)  (3)  )■•  after  "determined  under 
this  section". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  215(f) 
i2)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  or  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3) 
of  secUon  203(a)  If  such  paragraph  is  ap- 
plicable ( but  disregarding  any  Increase  which 
might  result  under  the  second  sentence  of 
such  paragraph  solely  from  changes  In  the 
maximum  wages  and  self-employment  In- 
come than  can  be  counted  In  the  years  in- 
volved) ". 

(e)  Section  223(a)  (2)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended  by  InserUng  after  "section 
215"  the  following:  "or  under  section  202 
(a)  (3)". 

(f)(1)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tions (a),  (b).  and  (c)  of  this  section  shall 
apply  only  with  respect  to  monthly  Insurance 
beneflu  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  for  and  after  the  second  month  follow- 
ing the  month  in  which  this  Act  is  enacted. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  or  his 
spouse  who  became  entitled  to  benefits  under 
section  202(a)  or  section  223  of  the  Sodal 
Security  Act  prior  to  the  second  month  fol- 
lowing the  month  In  which  this  Act  U  en- 
acted (but  without  regard  to  section  202 
(J)(l)  or  section  223(b)(2)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act),  the  average  monthly  wage  of 
such  Individual  or  spouse.  &s  the  case  may 
t>e.  for  purposes  of  section  302(a)  (3)  (A|  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  shall  be  the  figure 
in  the  column  headed  "But  not  more  than" 
in  column  in  of  the  table  In  section  215(al 
( 1 )  of  the  Social  Security  Act  in  effect  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
on  the  line  on  which  in  column  rv  of  such 
table  appears  the  primary  Insurance  amount 
of  such  individual  or  spouse,  as  the  case  may 
be.  for  the  month  In  which  this  Act  Is  en- 
acted, unless  the  average  monthly  wage  of 
such  Individual  or  such  spouse,  as  the  case 
m.iy  be.  Is,  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
redetermined  under  section  215(b)  of  the 
-Social  Security  Act. 

INCBSASB  IN   BXNKirrS  FOK  WIDOWS  AND 
WIBOWVBS 

Sec.  109  (a)  Section  203(e)  (1)  and  (2) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "83 V^  percent"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears therein  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"100  percent". 

(b)  Section  302(b)  (1)  and  (2)  of  such 
Act  U  amended  by  striking  out  "82  >^  per- 
cent" wherever  It  appears  therein  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "1(X)  percent" 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  monthly  benefits 
under  section  303  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
for  months  after  the  month  following  the 
month   m   which   thU   Act   Is  enacted. 

■UMIMATION    OF   BXMAaarACC   AS  OtSQUALXTTlNC 

KYSNT    roa    umrLXMENT    to    widow's   ox 

WIOOWZX'S    BElfXITTS 

Sk.  110  (a)(1)  Section  303(e)(1)(A)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  is  repealed. 

(2)  Section  202(e)(1)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "she  remarries,  dies, 
becomes  entitled  to  an  old-age  Insurance 
benefit"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "she 
dies,  becomes  entitled  to  an  old-age  insur- 
ance benefit". 

(3)  Section  20a(e)(a)  of  such  Aa  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  paragraph 
(4)  of  this  subsection". 
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(4)  Section  202(e)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (3)  and 

(4)  thereof. 

(b)(1)  Section  20a(f)(l)(A)  of  such  Act 
It  repealed. 

(2)  Section  202(f)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
unended  by  striking  out  "he  remarries,  dies, 
or  becomes  entitled  to  an  old-age  Insurance 
benefit"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "he 
dies,  becomes  entitled  to  an  old-age  insur- 
ance benefit". 

(3)  Section  302(f)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended   by   striking   out   "and   paragraph 

(5)"- 

(4)  Section  202(f)   of  such  Act  Is  further 

amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  ( 4 )  and 

(5)  thereof. 

(c)(1)  Section  203(8)  (3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Subsection  (f)(4), 
and  so  much  of  subsections  (b)(3).  (d)(6), 
)e)(3)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "So 
much  of  subsections  (b)(8),  (d)(6)". 

(2)  Section  203(8)  (3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(e)(3),". 

(3)  Section  303(k)  (3)  (B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  (A)  by  striking  out  "(other  than 
an  individual  to  whom  subsections  (e)(4) 
or  (f)  (6)  applies)  ",  In  the  first  sentence,  and 
lB)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
thereof. 

(4)  Section  202(k)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  (A)  by  striking  out  the  "(A)"  at 
the  beginning  of  paragraph  (A)  thereof,  and 
(B)  by  striking  out  paragraph   (B)    thereof. 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  with  respect  to  monthly  in- 
surance benefits  under  section  202  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  beginning  with  the  second 
month  following  the  month  In  which  this 
Act  Is  enacted;  but.  In  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual who  was  not  entitled  to  a  monthly 
insurance  benefit  under  section  202  (e)  or 
(1)  of  such  Act  for  the  first  month  follow- 
ing the  month  In  which  this  Act  Is  enacted, 
only  on  the  basis  of  an  application  filed  in  or 
after  the  month  In  which  this  Act  is  enacted. 

MINIMUM     child's     INSCaANCE     BENEFIT 

Sec.  HI.  (a)  The  first  and  second  sen- 
tences of  section  302(d)(2)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  are  each  amended  by  Inserting 
immediately  before  the  period  the  following; 
".  or,  If  greater,  $30". 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  203(a) 
(3)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  immediately  before  the  period  the 
following:  ";  and  except  that  If  the  total  of 
benefits  for  such  month  includes  any  bene- 
fit payable  to  any  Individual  under  section 
20a(d)  which  la  reduced  below  $30,  then  the 
benefit  to  which  such  Individual  is  entitled 
under  section  203(d).  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  subsection,  be  In- 
creased to  $30". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  for  months  after  the  month 
following  the  month  in  which  this  Act  Is 
enacted. 

ELIMINATION       OF       REDUCTION       IN       DISABILITY 

BENcrrrs  on  accoukt  of  receipt  of  work- 
men's COMPENSA-nON    BENEFTTS 

Sec.  112.  Effective  with  respect  to  benefits 
under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for 
months  after  January  1971,  section  224  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  repealed. 

CONTKIBCTIONS  FROM  OENXRAL  RITKlfUBS  TO 
FEOERAL  OLD-ACE  AND  SURVIVORS  INSITRANCE 
tmCST  FUND  AND  FEDERAL  DISABILITY  INSUR- 
ANCE  TRUST    FUND 

8k  113.  In  addition  to  the  funds  appro- 
priated for  each  fiscal  year  to  the  Federal 
Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  and  to  the  Federal  Disability  Insurance 
Trust  Fund,  under  section  201  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  there  U  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year,  begin- 
ning with  the  fiscal  year  which  ends  June 
30. 1072.  an  amount  to  each  such  fund  which 


is  equal  to  60  per  centum  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated to  such  fund  pursuant  to  such 
section. 

TITLE  II— HEALTH  INSURANCE 

INCLUSION    OF    CHIROPRACTORS.    SERVICES 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Section  1861  (r)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  ( 1 )  by  striking  out 
"or"'  at  the  end  of  clause  (2).  and  (2)  by  in- 
serting Immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  clause  (3)  the  following:  ".  or  (4)  a 
chiropractor  licensed  as  such  by  the  State, 
but  only  for  purposes  of  section  1861  (s)  (1) 
and  1861(s)  (2)  (A)  and  only  with  respect  to 
functions  which  he  Is  legally  authorized  to 
perform  as  such  by  the  State  In  which  he 
performs  them"'. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  services 
furnished  after  the  month  following  the 
month  in  which  this  Act  is  enacted. 

ENTITLEMENT  OF  DISABLED  TO   HOSPITAL  INSTTB- 
ANCE    BENEFITS 

Sec.  20a.  (a)(1)  Section  226(a)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(a)  Every  individual  who — 

"  ( 1 )  has  attained  the  age  of  65  and  is  en- 
titled to  monthly  Insurance  benefits  under 
section  202. 

"(2)  Is  entitled  to  disability  insurance  ben- 
fits  under  section  223, 

"(3)  Is  entitled  to  child's  instxrance  bene- 
fits under  section  202(d)  and  is  under  a  dis- 
ability (as  defined  In  section  223(c)  )  which 
began  before  he  attained  the  age  of  18,  or 

"(4)  Is  a  qualified  railroad  retirement 
beneflclan'.  shall  be  entitled  to  hospital  in- 
surance benefits  under  part  A  of  title  XVni 
for  each  month  for  which  he  meets  the 
condition  specified  In  paragraph  (1),  (2), 
(6).  or  (4),  whichever  Is  applicable,  begin- 
ning with  the  first  month  after  June  1966 
for  which  he  meets  such  condition." 

(b)  Section  226(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "after  June  30,  1966. 
or  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  the  month  In 
which  he  attains  age  65,  whichever  is  later" 
In  paragraph  (1 )  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "on  or  after  the  later  of  (1)  July  1.  1966, 
or  (11)  the  first  day  of  the  month  in  which 
he  attained  age  63  or  the  month  In  which 
his  disability  began,  whichever  U  applicable": 
and 

1 2)  by  striking  out  ""under  section  202"  In 
paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
under  section  202  or  223". 
Sec.  2.  (a)  The  heading  of  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "FOR  THE  AGED"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "FOR  THE  AGED  OR  DISABLED". 

(b)  The  heading  of  part  A  of  title  XVm 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "roa 
THS  Aged"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "roR 
THE  Aged  or  Disablxd". 

(c)  Section  1811  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  InserUng  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng:  ",  and  for  individuals 
who  are  under  a  dlsablUty  and  are  entitled 
to  benefits  under  section  223  or  202(d)  of 
this  Act  or  under  section  2(a)  6  or  6(c)  of 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937". 

(d)(1)  The  heading  of  part  B  of  title 
XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "for  the  Aged"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "fob  "the  Agd)  or  Disabled"'. 

(2)  (A)  Section  1831  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Individuals  65 
years  of  age  or  over  who"  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  the  foUowing:  "Individuals  who 
are  66  years  of  age  or  over  or  are  entitled  to 
hospital  Insurance  benefits  on  the  basis  of 
dlaablUty  and  who". 

(B)  The  heading  of  section  1831  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "for  the 
aged"  and  Inserting  Ueu  thereof  "for  the 

AOXD  OB  DIBABLXD". 


(e)  Section  1836  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  f oUows : 

"ELIGIBLE     INDIVIDUALS 

"Sk:.  1836.  Every  individual  who — 

"(1)  Is  entitled  to  hospital  insurance 
benefits  under  part  A,  or 

"(2)  has  aUalned  the  age  of  66  and  Is  a 
resident  of  the  United  States,  and  Is  either 
(A)  a  citizen  or  (B)  an  alien  lawfuUy  ad- 
mitted for  permanent  residence  who  has  re- 
sided in  the  United  States  continuously  dur- 
ing the  6  years  immediately  preceding  the 
month  Ln  which  he  appUes  for  enrollment 
under  this  peat, 

is  eUglble  to  enroU  In  the  Insurance  program 
established  by  this  part." 

(f)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1837 
(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  artrlklng  out 
"'paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)"  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "paragraph  (1)  or  (2)". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  1837 
(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "For  purposes  of  this  subsection  and 
subsection  (d),  an  individual  who  satisfies 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  secUon  1836  but  not  para- 
graph (2)  of  such  section  shall  be  treated 
as  satisfying  such  paragraph  ( 1 )  on  the  first 
day  on  which  he  Is  (or  on  filing  appUcatlon 
would  have  been)  entitled  to  hospital  insur- 
ance benefits  under  part  A." 

(3)  Section  1837(d)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "paragraphs  (1)  and 
(3)",  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "para- 
graph (1)  or  (2)",  and 

(B)  striking  out  "such  paragraphs"  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "such  paragraph". 

(4)  Section  1837  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng  new  subsection : 

"(f)  For  purposes  of  subsections  (b),  (c), 
and  (d)  of  this  section  (and  for  purposes  of 
sections  1838(a)  and  1839(c)),  any  enroll- 
ment under  this  part  which  tenalnates  In 
the  manner  described  In  section  1838(c) 
shall  thereafter  be  deemed  not  to  have 
existed." 

(g)(1)  Section  1838(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "paragraphs  (1)  and 
(3)"  in  paragraph  (3)  (A)  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "paragraph  (1)  or  (2)"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "such  paragraphs"  In 
paragraph  (2)  (B)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of "such  paragraph"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "such  paragraphs"  in 
paragraph  (2)  (C)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "such  paragraph";  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "such  paragraphs"  In 
paragraph  (2)  (D)  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "such  paragraph". 

(2)  Section  1838  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as 
subsection  (d),  and  by  Inserting  after  sub- 
section (b)  the  foUowlng  new  subsection: 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  satisfy- 
ing paragraph  (1)  of  section  1836  whose  en- 
titlement to  hospital  insurance  benefits  un- 
der part  A  is  based  on  dlsabUlty  rather  than 
on  a^,  and  who  ceases  to  be  entitled  to  such 
benefits  due  to  the  ending  of  such  dlsablUty 
(and  the  consequent  termination  of  his  en- 
titlement to  benefits  under  title  II  of  this 
Act  or  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937) 
before  he  attains  65  years  of  age,  his  cover- 
age perl(Xl  (and  his  enrollment  under  this 
part)  shall  be  terminated.  The  termination 
of  a  coverage  period  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  take  effect  on  a  date  determined 
under  regulations,  which  may  be  determined 
so  as  to  provide  a  grace  period  ( not  In  excess 
of  90  days)  in  which  coverage  may  be  con- 
tinued." 

(h)(1)  Section  1840(a)(1)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "section  203"  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "section  302  or  223". 

(3)    Section    1840(a)  (3)    of    such    Act    U 
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kineiulAd  by  striking  out  "MCtlon  303"  ftnd 
inaertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "section  303  or 
333". 

(3)  Section  1840(c)  of  such  Act  U  amended 
by  sulking  out  "section  303"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "section  303  or  333". 

(1)  The  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937 
ts  amended  by  adding  after  section  31  the 
following  new  section: 

"HOSPITAI.    INSU«ANC«    BENXTTTS    rOE    THK 
DISABLED 

"Sac.  33.  Individuals  who  are  entitled  to 
annuities  under  paragraph  5  of  section  3 
(a) .  and  individuals  who  are  entitled  to  an- 
nuities under  section  5(c)  and  have  a  dis- 
ability described  in  section  5(1)  (1)  (U) ,  shall 
be  certified  by  the  Board  under  section  31 
In  the  same  manner,  for  the  same  purposes, 
and  subject  to  the  same  conditions,  reetrlc- 
tlons,  and  other  provisions  as  Individuals 
speclflcaUy  deecrlbed  In  such  section  31;  and 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  title  XVIII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  Individuals  cer- 
tified as  provided  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
sidered Individuals  described  In  and  cerU- 
fled  under  such  section  31." 

MMTJTLKUXtrt   TO    HXALTH    OtBVtJLttCX   BXMKrild 
lOB  THB  ACS  OF  63   FOE  WOICXM 

Sac.  303.  (a)(1)  Section  3a«(a)(l)  of  the 
Social  Sectirlty  Act  (aa  amended  by  section 
303  of  thU  Act)  la  further  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

•■(1)  has  attained  (1)  In  the  case  of  a 
woman,  the  age  of  63.  or  (U)  In  the  caae  of 
a  man.  the  age  of  65.  and". 

(3)  Section  23«(b)(l)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "(In  the  caae  of  a 
man)  or  age  63  (in  the  case  of  a  woman)" 
Immediately  after  "66". 

(b)  Section  1831  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "(In  the  case  of  men),  or  63 
years  of  age  or  over  (In  the  case  of  women) . " 
immediately  after  "88  years  of  age  or  over " 

(c)  SecUon  1838(1)  o<  such  Act  U  amended 
to  read  aa  follow*: 

"(1)  haa  attained  (1)  In  the  case  of  a  wom- 
an, the  age  of  63.  or  (11)  In  the  case  of  a 
man  of  the  age  of  86.  and". 

(d)(1)  Section  31  of  the  RaUroad  ReUre- 
ment  Act  of  1937  (as  added  by  section  106  of 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1968)  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "(In  case  of  a  man), 
or  age  63  (in  case  of  a  woman)."  after  "age 
86". 

(3)  Section  31(b)  (1)  of  secUon  31  of  such 
Act  (as  added  by  section  111(b)  of 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1986)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(In  case  of  a  man), 
or  age  83  (In  cm*  of  a  woman)"  after  "age 
66". 

(e)  Section  103(a)(1)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity AmendmenU  of  1985  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting "(in  the  case  of  a  man),  or  age  63 
(In  the  case  of  a  woman)"  after  "age  86". 

(f)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
■ubaectlon,  the  amendments  made  by  the 
preceding  provUlons  of  this  section  shaU  take 
effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  second  month 
following  the  month  In  which  thU  Act  is 
enacted. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  section  1837  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  a  woman,  who.  on  the 
.effecUve  date  of  the  amendments  made  by 
thla  section,  has  not  attained  age  65  but  has 
attained  age  63.  shall  be  deemed  to  first  have 
mtlsfled  paragraph  (1)  of  section  1836  of 
Um  Social  Security  Act  on  such  effective 
date.  No  woman  shall,  by  reason  of  the 
amendntents  made  by  thla  section,  be  en- 
titled to  any  beneflu  provided  under  title 
XVm  ol  the  Social  Security  Act  or  section 
31  of  the  RaUroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937 
for  any  period  prior  to  such  effective  date. 
covnuoK  or  rawcamm  osuoa 

Smc.  304.  (a)  Section  183a(a)(l)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 


"(1)  entitlement  to  have  payment  made 
to  him  or  on  hU  behalf  (subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  thla  part )  for — 

"(A)  medical  and  other  health  services; 
and 

"(B)  prescribed  drugs,  except  thoae  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (3)(B);   and". 

(b)  Section  1933(a)  (3)  (B)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  before 
"furnished  by  a  provider"  the  following: 
".  and  prescribed  drugs,". 

(c)  Section  1833(a)  or  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  (after 
and  below  paragraph  (3)(B))  the  following 
new  sentence:  "As  used  in  thU  part  (and  In 
part  C  to  the  extent  that  It  relates  to  this 
part),  the  term  'services',  unless  the  context 
indicates,   includes   prescribed   drugs.". 

(d)  Section  1833(b)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  la  amended  by  striking  out  "$60"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "»75  " 

(e)(1)  Section  1835(a)(3)(B)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
".  such  services"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■'or  prescribed  drugs,  the  services". 

(3)  SecUon  lS36(a)  of  such  Act  la  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "In  the  case  of 
prescribed  drugs,  the  certlflc«tlon  require- 
ment of  paragraph  (3)  (B)  shall  be  satisfied 
by  the  physician's  prescription". 

(f)  Section  18ei(m)(5)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
••(other  than  drugs  and  blologlcals)"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(Including  pre- 
scribed drugs,  but  not  including  any  other 
drugs  and  blologlcals)  '. 

(g)  Section  1881(s)(3)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "(In- 
cluding drugs  and  blologlcals  which  cannot, 
aa  determined  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions, be  self-admlnlstered)"  each  place  It 
appears  and  Inaerttng  in  lieu  thereof  "(in- 
cluding drugs  and  blologlcals) ". 

(h)(1)  Section  lS86(t)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
term  prescribed  drugs'  means  drugs  and 
blologlcals  which  require  a  prescription  of  a 
physician  (or  the  use  of  an  individual". 

(3)  The  heading  of  such  section  1861  (t) 
ts  amended  to  read  as  follows:    "drdos  and 

BIOLOGIC  AI^;     PftXSCXIBXD    DBUC8". 

POaTHOSPITAL      KXTXIfDBO     CAXX     SXXVICXS 

Sec.  206  (a)  Section  1814(a)  (3)  (D)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(D)  In  the  case  of  posthoepltal  extended 
care  services,  such  services  are  or  were  re- 
quired to  be  given  on  an  Inpatient  basis  be- 
cause the  Individual  needs  or  needed  skilled 
nursing  care  on  a  continuing  basis  for — 

"(1)  any  of  the  conditions  with  respect  to 
which  he  was  receiving  inpatient  hospital 
services  (or  services  which  would  constitute 
inpatient  hospital  services  11  the  Instttutton 
met  the  requirements  of  paragraphs  (8)  and 
(8)  of  section  1881(e))  prior  to  transfer 
to  the  extended  care  facility  or  for  a  condi- 
tion requiring  such  extended  care  services 
which  arose  after  such  transfer  and  while  he 
was  still  m  the  facility  for  treatment  of  the 
condition  or  conditions  for  which  he  was 
receiving  such  Inpatient  hospital  services,  or 
"(11)  any  condition  requiring  such  ex- 
tended care  services  and  the  existence  of 
which  was  discovered  or  confirmed  as  a  re- 
sult of  findings  made  while  the  Individual 
was  receiving  outpatient  diagnostic  services, 
or.  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  has  been 
admitted  to  an  extended  care  facility  for 
such  a  condition,  any  other  condition  arising 
while  he  U  In  such  facility;". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1881(1) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
'The  term  'postbospltal  extended  care  serv- 
ices' means  extended  care  services  furnished 
an  individual  (A)  after  transfer  from  a  hos- 
pital In  which  he  was  an  Inpatient  for  not 


less  than  three  consecutive  days  before  his 
discharge  from  the  hospital  In  connection 
vtrlth  such  transfer,  or  (B)  after  he  has  re- 
ceived outpatient  hospital  diagnostic  serv. 
Ices.  If.  after  reviewing  the  findings  revealed 
by  such  services,  his  physician  and  the  hospi- 
tal from  which  he  received  such  services 
certify  (not  later  than  seven  days  after  the 
termination  of  such  services)  that  he  U  In 
immediate  need  of  extended  care  services, 
and  if  he  is  admitted  to  an  extended  care 
(acuity  within  fourteen  days  after  the  dat« 
on  which  his  need  for  extended  care  services 
was  so  certified." 

COVSEAGC  or  DENTAL  CARE.  ETE  CAEX,  OEN'TUUS. 
BTECUASaXS.    AND    HEARING    AIDS 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Section  1861(r)  (3)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"but  only  with  respect  to  (A)  surgery  related 
to  the  Jaw  or  any  structure  contiguous  to  the 
Jaw  or  (B)  the  reduction  of  any  fracture  of 
the  Jaw  or  any  facial  bone". 

(b)  Section  1861(8)  (8)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  (1)  by  Inserting  "(A)"  Immediately 
alter  "(8)".  and  (2)  by  striking  out  "(other 
than  dental)  ".  and  (3)  by  adding  thereunder 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  dentures,  eyeglasses,  hearing  aids,  and 
other  prosthetic  devices  relating  to  the  oral 
cavity.  Jaw.  eyes,  or  ears,  Including  replace- 
ment thereof;  and". 

(C)(1)  Section  1863(a)(7)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(7)  where  such  exi>enses  are  for  routine 
physical  checkups,  or  immunizations;". 

(3)  Section  1863(a)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  (A)  by  Inserting  "or"'  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (11)  thereof.  (B)  by  striking  out 
paragraph  (13)  thereof,  and  (C)  by  redesig- 
nating paragraph  (13)  thereof  as  paragraph 
(13). 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  the  preced- 
ing provisions  of  this  section  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  services  furnished  after  the 
noonth  which  follows  the  month  In  which 
this  Act  Is  enacted. 

(e)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1838 
(a)(3)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ""one-half"'  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "'one-third" 

(3)  Section  lB44(a)(l)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  Inserting  "two  times"  after 
"equal  to". 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
section shall  be  effective  in  the  caae  of  in- 
surance prenuums  payable  under  the  supple- 
mentary medical  Insurance  program  estab- 
lished by  part  B  of  title  XVin  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  months  after  June  1970. 

(b)(1)  Section  1861(r)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Is  amended  (A)  by  striking  out 
"or"  at  the  end  of  clause  (3),  and  (B)  by 
Inserting  immediately  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  '",  or  (4)  a 
doctor  of  optometry,  but  only  for  purposes  of 
secUons  1861(b)(1)  and  1861  (s)  (3)  (A)  and 
only  with  respect  to  functions  which  he  U 
legally  authorized  to  perform  as  such  by  the 
State  In  which  he  fterforms  them. 

(3)  Section  188a(a)  of  such  Act  (as 
amended  by  subsection  (b)  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act)  la  further  amended  (A)  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (13)  (as  redesignated  by  paragraph 
(3)  of  such  subsection  (b) )  and  inserting  In 
lieu  of  such  period  ";  or",  and  (B)  by  adding 
after  such  paragraph  (13)  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"■(13)  where  such  expenses  con^tut* 
charges  with  respect  to  the  referral  ot  an 
individual  to  a  physician  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 1861(r)(l))  by  a  doctor  of  optometry 
arising  out  of  a  procedure  In  connection 
with  the  diagnosis  or  detection  of  eye  dls- 


(3)  The  amendments  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  apply  with  respect  to  services 
furnished  after  the  month  which  follows 
the  month  In  which  this  Act  U  enacted. 
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j^MSNDMENT  TO   TTTLB   XIX    Or   THE   SOCIAL 

BECUSJTT  ACT 

SBC.  207.  (a)  Section  1903(a)  (17)  (D)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  is  blind  or  permanently  sind 
totally  disabled". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
iball  i4>ply  ^  calendar  quarters  commenc- 
ing after  December  31,  1971. 

COMTEIBCmONS     rROM     OXNERAL     REVENUES     TO 
rKDERAL  HOSPITAL   INSURANCE   TRUST  rUND 

SEC.  306.  In  addition  to  the  funds  ap- 
propriated for  each  fiscal  year  to  the  Fed- 
eral boepltal  Insurance  tnist  fund,  under 
tectlon  1817  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  there 
ts  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
each  fiscal  year,  beginning  with  the  fiscal 
year  which  ends  with  June  30,  1973,  an 
amount  to  Euch  fund  which  is  equal  to  50 
per  centum  of  the  amount  appropriated  to 
such  fund  pursuant  to  such  section. 

TITLE   III— AMENDMENTS    TO   INTERNAL, 
REVENUE  CODE 

CREOrr    FOR    SOCIAL    SECURITT    TAXES 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  l  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  credits 
allowable)  Is  amended  by  renumbering  sec- 
tion 40  as  41,  and  by  Inserting  after  sec- 
tion 39  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  40.  Special  Credit  for  Socul  SECUBrrv 
Taxes  Paid  bt  Low-Income  Indi- 
viduals. 

""(a)  General  Rule. — In  the  case  of  an 
individual,  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  lmp)osed  by  this  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to  his 
low-Income  credit  for  the  taxable  year  as 
determined  under  subsection  (b). 

"'(b)   AMOUNT  OF  Low-Income  Credit. — 

"(1)  Married  individuals. — In  the  case  of 
a  husband  and  wife,  the  low-Income  credit 
(or  the  taxable  year  Is  an  amount  equal  to — 

"•(A)  90  percent  of  the  social  security 
taxes  of  such  husband  and  wife  for  such 
taxable  year,  reduced  (but  not  below  zero) 
by 

"(B)  the  amount  (If  any)  by  which  the 
(xunblned  total  adjusted  Incomes  of  such 
husband  and  wife  exceed  $1,600— 
If  a  huEt>and  and  wife  each  filel  a  separate 
return  for  the  taxable  year,  their  low-income 
credit  shall  be  apportioned  between  them 
In  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  lir  his  dele- 
gate prescribes  by  regulations. 

"(3)  Other  individuals. — In  the  case  of 
any  other  individual,  the  low-Income  credit 
for  the  taxable  year  is  an  amount  equal  to — 

"(A)  90  percent  of  the  social  security  taxes 
of  such  Individual  for  the  Uxable  year,  re- 
duced (but  not  below  zero)  by 

"(B)  the  amount  (if  any)  by  which  the 
total  adjusted  income  of  such  individual  for 
the  taxable  year  exceeds  $1,600. 

"(c)  DEriNTnoNS. — 

"(1)  Total  adjusted  income. — For  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (b),  the  total  adjtisted 
Income  of  an  individual  (or  of  a  husband 
and  wife  who  file  a  Joint  return)  for  any  tax- 
able year  Is  the  adjusted  gross  income  minus 
the  deduction  for  personal  exemptions  pro- 
vided in  section  161. 

"(3)  Social  securitt  taxes. — For  purpose 
of  subsection  (b),  the  social  security  taxes 
of  an  Individual  for  any  taxable  year  is — 

"(A)  the  sum  of — 

"(1)  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  3101  which 
Is  deducted  and  withheld  from  the  wages 
paid  to  such  individual  dvirlng  the  taxable 
year,  and 

""(U)  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  1401  on 
the  self-employment  Income  of  such  Indi- 
vidual for  the  taxable  year,  reduced  by 

"(B)  the  amount  allowable  under  section 
6413  (c)  as  special  refund  of  tax  imposed 
on  wages. 


"(d)  Treatment  as  Overpayment  or 
Tax. — ^Por  treatment  of  the  credit  allowed  by 
Jhis  section  as  an  overpayment  of  tax,  see 
section  6401(b)." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  subpart 
A  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  item 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follovrtng: 
""Sec.  40.  Special   credit    for   social   security 

taxes    paid    by    low-income    In- 
dividuals. 
""Sec.  41.  Overpayments  of  tax." 

(c)  Section  6401(b)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  excessive  cred- 
its) Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Excessive  Credits  Under  Sections 
31,  39,  and  40. — If  the  amount  aUovable  as 
credits  under  sections  31  (relating  to  tax 
withheld  on  wages),  39  (relating  to  certain 
uses  of  gasoline  and  lubricating  oil),  and 
40  (relating  to  special  credit  for  social  secu- 
rity taxes  paid  by  low-income  individuals) 
exceeds  the  tax  Imposed  by  subtitle  A  (re- 
duced by  the  credits  allowable  under  sub- 
part A  of  part  IV  of  subch{4}ter  A  of  chapter 
1,  other  than  the  credits  allowable  under 
sections  31.  39,  and  40),  the  amount  of  such 
excess  shall  be  considered  an  ovopayment." 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 


At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  'Mr.  Bentsen),  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovKRN),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Miller),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  MoNDALE) ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Taft),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  41,  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Information  and  Resource  Cen- 
ter for  the  Handicapped. 

8.     142    AND    S.     144 

Ml-.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  the  request  of  my  colleague 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGei),  who  is 
absent  from  this  body  on  official  business 
for  the  Appropriations  Committee,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon) 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  to 
amend  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  to 
permit  the  interstate  transportation  and 
shipment  of  firearms  used  for  sporting 
purposes  and  in  target  competitions  (S. 
142)  and  that  the  names  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  be 
added  sis  cosponsors  of  the  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  with  respect 
to  ammunition  recordkeeping  require- 
ments (S.  144). 

S.    674 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator 
frcMn  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  8.  674,  a  bill  to 
tighten  controls  over  amphetamine  and 
amphetamine-like  subtances. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  PreBldent,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eagleton)  .  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Are  we  still  in  the 
morning  hour? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  are 
still  in  the  period  for  transaction  of 
morning  business. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  already  spoken 
once.  Do  I  have  the  right  to  proceed 
again? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes.  The 
Senator  has  the  right  to  proceed  since 
no  one  else  is  seeking  recognition. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


FARMERS  DOWN— AGRICULTURE 
EMPLOYEES  UP 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  every 
year  there  are  complaints  from  taxpay- 
ers' groups  and  others  that  the  Federal 
(jrovemment  is  growing  too  fast,  that 
they  are  hiring  too  many  employees,  that 
we  are  imposing  too  much  of  a  burden 
on  the  American  taxpayer. 

Some  of  these  complaints  are  very  well 
founded  indeed.  Of  course,  some  of  them 
are  simply  generalized  complaints. 

This  year,  however,  I  think  we  have 
good  reason  to  be  deeply  concerned  over 
the  continued  increase  in  the  number  of 
employees  working  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

For  many  years  now,  the  farm  popu- 
lation in  this  country  has  been  declining. 
Since  1952,  it  has  declined  from  more 
than  9  million  to  less  than  ^V2  million. 

A  logical  consequence  of  this  decline 
should  be  diminution  in  the  number  of 
employees  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

But  what  is  the  fact? 

Almost  every  year  as  the  farm  popu- 
lation dwindles  and  the  number  of  farms 
diminishes,  the  number  of  employees  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  increases. 

Back  In  1952,  there  were  some  64,000 
employees  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. In  the  1972  budget,  we  are  asked 
to  increase  the  number  of  employees  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  87,000. 
This  is  an  increase  of  about  3,000  over 
the  number  employed  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  1971. 

Mr.  President,  consider  how  ridiculous 
this  has  become. 

In  1952  we  had  140  farmers  for  every 
one  Department  of  Agriculture  employee. 
Now,  in  1972,  we  are  asked  to  provide  a 
budget  that  will  permit  one  Department 
of  Agriculture  employee  for  every  30 
farmers. 

My  question  is,  when  are  we  going  to 
get  to  the  point  when  we  have  more  em- 
ployees in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
than  we  have  farmers?  It  may  well  be 
that  even  in  this  administration  that  sad 
goal  will  be  achieved. 

When  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr. 
Hardin,  came  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  a  few  days  ago,  I  asked  him 
about  this  matter  and  he  excused  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  employees  in  his 
Department  by  saying  that  it  deals  most- 
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ly  with  the  food  programs,  food  stamp, 
and  food  distribution  programs  which 
are  not  part  of  the  farm  program  at  all. 
He  also  said  that  part  of  the  increase  is 
in  the  regulatory  areas  for  meat  and 
poultry  inspection. 

I  asked  the  Secretary  what  would 
happen  if  Congress  simply  put  a  limit  on 
the  number  of  employees  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  or  reduced  the  num- 
ber by  10  percent.  He  argued  that  a  sharp 
cut  could  have  adverse  effects  on  farm 
Income.  He  said  that  he  would  not  say 
tlaat  some  cuts  could  not  be  made. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  an  example — and 
I  am  sure  there  are  others — of  clear, 
conspicuous  waste  in  our  Federal  Oov- 
ernment.  There  can  be  no  reason  why  it 
should  take  five  times  as  many  employees 
In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
every  farm  this  year  as  it  took  in  1952.  It 
is  true  that  there  have  been  a  number  of 
agriculture  programs,  food  programs, 
and  other  programs — some  of  which  are 
good  and  sdthe  of  which  cannot  be  justi- 
fied— but  there  can  be  no  reason  for  this 
overwhelming,  irresistible  increase  in  the 
bureaucracy. 

The  only  way  to  stop  It  is  to  stop  it. 

Therefore  I  Intend  to  take  what  leg- 
islative action  I  can  this  year  to  limit 
the  number  of  employees  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  I  would  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  set  a  long-term 
goal  of  a  steadily  reduced  number  of  em- 
ployees that  will  at  least  roughly  approxi- 
mate the  reduction  in  the  number  of 
persons  who  are  in  the  agricultural  sec- 
tor of  our  economy. 

In  addition,  In  view  of  the  alibi  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  the  require- 
ment for  additional  personnel  comes 
from  new  food  and  inspection  programs, 
the  Congress  should  insist  that  any  au- 
thorization for  new  programs  should  in- 
dicate not  only  the  cost  of  the  program 
but  the  number  of  additional  personnel 
who  would  have  to  be  hired  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  implement  it. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  do  hope  that 
the  reorganization  of  our  Government 
proposed  by  President  Nixon  will  not 
obscure  the  desirability  of  holding  the 
executive  branch  to  account  for  the 
number  of  persons  employed  in  each  de- 
partment and  for  each  function  in  rela- 
tionship to  the  size  of  the  job  which  is 
within  their  responsibility. 

There  can  be  all  kinds  of  arguments, 
alibis,  excuses  for  spending  more  money 
in  any  program  or  for  any  purpose  but 
it  simply  makes  no  sense  at  all  to  this 
Senator  that  every  year  the  number  of 
farmers  diminishes  and  diminishes 
sharply  by  tens  of  thousands,  yet  every 
year  the  number  of  employees  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  increases  by 
thousands.  It  makes  no  sense.  It  is  time  to 
stop  it. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


A  CASE  AGAINST  AN  ALL- 
VOLUNTEER  ARMY 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an 
article  entitled  "The  Case  Against  an 
All-Volunteer  Army."  written  by  Joseph 


A.  Calif ano,  Jr..  and  published  In  the 
Washington  Post  of  Sunday,  February 
21.  1971. 

In  his  article,  Mr.  Callfano,  a  distin- 
guished Washington  attorney,  a  former 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  later  S{>ecial  Assistant  to 
President  Johnson,  spells  out  his  objec- 
tions to  the  creation  of  an  all- volunteer 
army. 

I  found  Mr.  Callfano's  presentation  to 
be  most  Interesting  and  challenging  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  8AXBE.  Mr.  President,  the  subject 
of  an  all-volunteer  army  is  one  of  in- 
creasing debate,  not  only  here  in  Wash- 
ington, but  across  the  land,  as  well.  Those 
of  us  who  are  Interested  in  our  military 
forces  and  their  future  know  there  are 
many  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the 
issue. 

In  Sunday's  Washington  Post.  Joseph 
A.  Califano,  Jr.,  offers  a  case  against  an 
all-volunteer  army.  I  thought  Mr.  Call- 
fano's article  was  thoughtful  and  pro- 
vocative and  I  agree  with  many  of  its 
points.  I  join  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton)  in  asking  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tkx  Cass  Against  an  Aix-VoLtrNTtm  Army 
(By  Joseph  A.  Callfano.  Jr.) 

The  decision  to  w«ge  war  U  usually  the 
most  serious  that  any  national  leader  makes 
during  bis  public  career.  True  as  this  has 
been  tliroughout  history.  In  the  age  of  nu- 
clear weapons  any.  such  decision  Is  fraught 
with  catastrophic  Undertones.  It  Is  thus  Im- 
portant that  every  reasonable  Inhibition  be 
placed  on  those  who  have  the  power  to  make 
the  decisions  of  war  and  peace.  There  should 
be  no  cheap  and  easy  way  to  decide  to  go  to 
war  in  the  1970's. 

The  greatest  inhibition  on  the  decision  of 
a  democratically  elected  leader  to  wage  war 
Is  the  need  to  have  the  people's  support.  It 
took  Roo-sevelt  years  of  persuasion  and  the 
Japanese  sneak  attack  at  Pearl  Harbor  to 
bring  the  nation  to  a  point  where  they  were 
wUUng  to  wage  war  In  the  South  Pacific, 
North  Africa  and  Europe.  Truman's  decision 
to  flght  In  Korea  was  one  be  bad  to  make 
wltb  the  knowledge  that  as  the  war  pro- 
gressed. It  would  likely  be  unpopular  and 
costly  to  the  political  fortunes  of  a  party  that 
depended  upon  the  support  of  the  American 
people  In  order  to  retain  control  of  the  White 
House. 

The  concept  of  a  volunteer  army — p&ld  at 
a  rate  Just  high  enough  to  attract  those  at 
the  lower  economic  levels  of  our  society  and 
ending  a  draft  which  exposes  every  economic 
and  social  level  to  possible  military  service — 
lifts  from  the  President  the  most  potent  in- 
hibition on  a  decision  to  wage  war.  It  Is  like- 
ly to  produce  a  poor  man's  army  fighting  for 
decisions  made  by  affluent  leaders.  It  Is  un- 
likely that  many  of  the  senators,  congress- 
men, presidents,  cabinet  officials  and  national 
security  advisers  who.  In  the  first  Instance 
nuke  the  decision  to  wage  war,  will  have  sons 
who  will  choose  a  military  career  because  It 
pays  more.  The  economic  Incentives  put  forth 
by  proponents  of  the  volunteer  army  pro- 
posal are  unlikely  to  attract  many,  if  any, 
middle  and  upper  class  Americans  with  hl^ch- 
er  paying,  less  dangeroui  career  aUernatlves. 

It  Is  remarkable  to  me  that  so  many  doves 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  Joined  In 
support  of  President  Nixon's  proposal  for  a 
volunteer  army.  Indeed,  some  wish  to  put  it 


into  effect  even  faster  than  the  President 
suggests.  The  broad  base  of  support  against 
the  Vietnam  war  has  come  from  those  col- 
lege students  and  their  middle  and  upper- 
middle  class  American  parents  who  are  per- 
sonally affected  by  the  cold  fact  that  the 
draft  is  color  blind  as  far  as  economic  and 
social  status  are  concerned.  Those  Araerl- 
cuns  simply  will  not  permit  the'r  sens  to  die 
waging  a  war  In  which  they  do  not  believe. 

Moreover,  any  President  or  national  leader 
must  constantly  reassess  his  position  today 
on  the  Vietnam  war  and  any  future  adven- 
tures in  armed  conflict,  to  make  certain  he 
can  coutlnue  to  make  bis  case  to  the  Araerl- 
ican  people.  He  must  have  some  hope  that 
they  will  be  wltb  him.  as  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  used  to  say.  on  the  landing  as  well 
as  on  the  take-off. 

This  Is  the  critical  defect  in  the  proposal 
for  the  volunter  army:  It  could  make  It  too 
cheap  and  easy  for  national  leaders  to  make 
the  initial  decision  to  wage  war.  It  Is  from 
that  initial  decision  of  one  or  a  few  men  thM 
It  Is  Ro  difficult  for  subsequent  leaders  and 
an  entire  nation  to  retreat,  as  we  have  seen 
through  the  administrations  of  four  presi- 
dents who  have  struggled  wltb  the  problem 
uf  Southeast  Asia. 

Much  of  the  attitude  of  supporters  of 
the  voluntary  army  is  similar  to  the  think- 
ing that  has  degraded  the  original  concept 
of  foreign  aid.  Our  AID  programs  were  bepun 
as  an  act  of  magnificent  humanity  after 
World  War  n.  when  former  enemies  were  ac- 
corded dignified  treatment  as  human  beings 
and  given  the  assistance  to  rebuild  their  so- 
cieties, preserve  their  national  integrity  and 
live  In  human  decency.  Piece  by  piece  and 
chip  by  chip,  foreign  aid  finally  reached  the 
point  epitomized  by  Senate  Minority  Leader 
Hugh  Scott's  statement  late  last  year  in  sup- 
port of  President  Nixon's  (255  million  re- 
quest for  aid  to  Cambodia:  "The  choice  here 
Is  between  dollars  and  blood."  Put  another 
way.  we  can  buy  a  war  that  others  will  fight 
for  us:  In  Scott's  case,  the  Cambodians.  In 
short,  let's  make  It  their  blood  and  our 
money. 

It  is  largely  this  attitude  which  has  per- 
mitted the  Russians  to  be  so  adventurous 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n  with  few  In- 
ternal repercussions.  The  Chinese  and  North 
Koreans  fought,  with  Russian  financing,  in 
the  early  1950's.  The  North  Vietnamese  fight 
with  Russian  and  Chinese  aid  in  Southeast 
Asia.  The  Egyptians  and  Arabs  fight  with 
Russian  arms  In  the  Middle  East.  The  Sovi- 
ets in  effect  buy  mercenary  "volunteer"  ar- 
mies of  citizens  of  other  countries.  Just  u 
our  AID  program  has  often  been  used  to 
buy  foreign  mercenaries  for  us. 

There  are  other  problems  with  the  volun- 
teer army,  not  the  least  of  which  are  the 
enormous  financial  costs  and  the  dangers  to 
a  society  of  harboring  2  or  3  million  men 
dependent  solely  for  their  livelihood  on  the 
most  powerful  military  establishment  in  the 
history  of  mankind. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  an  All-Volunteer  Force. 
chaired  by  former  Defense  Secretary  Thomas 
Oates.  to  attract  a  volunteer  force  of  3  million 
men.  the  nation  would  have  to  pay  lli  bil- 
lion per  year  in  addition  to  what  it  is  now 
paying.  To  support  a  volunteer  force  of  2.6 
million  men.  the  nation  would  have  to  pay 
•2.1  blUlon  per  year  In  additional  pay  and 
allowances.  To  add  an  additional  600.000 
men  and  support  a  volunteer  force  of  3  mll- 
Uon  men.  the  taxpayers  would  have  to  put 
up  an  additional  $4.6  billion  per  year.  That 
20  per  cent  Increase  in  manpower  from  2.5 
to  3  million  men  requires  a  staggering  100 
per  cent  plus  Increase  In  the  cost  to  the  na- 
tion, from  $2.1  billion  to  $4.6  billion  each 
year. 

In  an  age  of  urgent  domestic  needs.!  would 
prefer  to  spend  that  »4.6  billion  (or  the  lesser 
amouDts)  on  any  number  of  needs  at  home — 
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unprovlng  the  delivery  of  medical  services. 
Housing,  Job  training,  anti-pollution  efforts, 
education. 

'Pbere  also  should  be  some  concern  in  any 
democratic  society  at  putting  2  or  3 
million  men  throughout  the  most  productive 
yeafs  of  their  lives  In  professional  military 
careers.  Several  military  officials  have  ex- 
yit^ei  precisely  that  concern  to  me.  At  the 
policymaking  level,  civilian  control  of  the 
mJiitar)'  is  no  easier  than  civilian  control  of 
the  civilian  bureaucracy  or  mayoral  control 
of  ft  local  police  force.  As  powerful  and  well 
oonnected  as  the  military  establishment  is  in 
the  business  community  and  in  the  Con- 
gress, there  Is  at  least  the  continuing  check 
of  ft  turnover  in  both  the  officer  and  en- 
listed corps  of  scores  of  thousands  of  men 
srho  enter  .ind  leave  the  military  each  year 
ind  make  their  careers  in  a  variety  of  civil- 
;ftii  professions.  To  take  an  extreme  but  ac- 
tuftl  case,  what  would  the  chances  have  t>een 
of  exposing  the  Mylal  massacre  if  the  only 
Americans  present  had  been  soldiers  who 
were  totally  dependent  on  the  Army  for 
[heir  career  and  their  retirement? 

This  is  not  meant  as  a  commentary  a  la  El- 
leahower  on  the  mllllary-iudustrlal  complex. 
?or  the  dangers  of  parochialism  and  stagna- 
tion from  having  the  same  people  in  the 
Sine  Jobs  too  long  are  apparent  throughout 
our  society:  In  the  steel  Industry,  the  senior- 
ity eystem  In  the  Congress,  some  labor  un- 
loM  and  even  on  automobile  assembly  lines. 
Moreover,  the  learning  process  goes  both 
wftvs  If  any  good  can  be  said  to  come  out  of 
war.  It  is  from  the  survivors  (in  and  out  of 
the  military)  whose  experience  tempers 
tbelr  willingness  to  wage  war  again  and 
niftkes  them  reluctant  to  permit  their  sons 
to  wage  war.  Finally,  there  is  more  truth 
ilian  most  people  would  like  to  admit  in  the 
affirmative  aspects  of  cllsclpline  and  train- 
ing that  a  military  organization  provides  not 
only  for  many  enlisted  men.  but  for  a  sign  if - 
leant  number  of  relatively  affluent  college 
grftduates  from  middle  America. 

The  arguments  propounded  for  an  all-vol- 
unteer army  are  not  convincing  to  me.  True, 
as  the  Oates  Commission  points  out.  we  have 
had  voluteer  armies  for  the  greater  part 
of  our  history  except  during  major  wars  and 
since  1948.  But  those  volunteer  forces  were 
sul)8tantlally  smaller  than  they  are  today. 
The  power  and  logistic  capability  of  Presi- 
dents to  station  them  In  any  part  of  the  world 
and  Intervene  in  any  war  is  markedly  greater 
today.  And  hydrogen  bombs  were  not  an 
Integral  part  of  the  military  establishment 
ixfore  World  War  II. 

True,  as  Senator  Goldwater  contends.  It  is 
Increasingly  difficult  to  make  deferment  de- 
terminations in  conscientious  objector  cases 
.since  the  Supreme  Court  decision  last  June. 
But  judgments  concerning  a  man's  Intent 
are  made  every  day  in  the  courts  of  our  land 
and  there  is  nothing  so  special  about  Judging 
the  sincerity  of  a  man's  intention  In  the 
context  of  the  draft. 

True,  as  so  many  liberal  supporters  of  the 
volunteer  army  argue,  this  proposal  would 
relieve  the  burden  of  military  service  from 
voung  men  who  prefer  not  to  have  their  ca- 
reers Interrupted  by  even  a  few  years  serv- 
ice in  the  military.  But  I,  for  one.  do  not 
wish  to  lift  from  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress the  substantial  irritant  and  inhibition 
)f  young  men  who  do  not  want  to  be  drafted 
to  flght  in  a  war  unless  they  are  convinced 
the  cause  is  Just.  Most  presidents  are  both 
lions  and  foxes  and  their  decisions  to  make 
*ar.  while  founded  in  conscience  for  the 
eood  of  the  nation,  are  not  taken  without 
significant  measures  of  shrewd  calculation. 

What  are  we  to  say  of  a  society  that  cAn 
DO  longer  inspire  its  yoiuig  men  to  flght  for 
lU  national  security  policies?  Not  simply  (I 
*iope)  that  it's  fortunaie  that  we  have 
enough  money  to  buy  mercenary  volunteers. 
The  very  concept  of  a  highly  paid  volun- 
teer army  reflects  the  continuing  erosion  of 


the  will  to  sacrifice,  particularly  on  the  part 
of  our  aflluent  citizens.  The  prosperity  of 
the  1960's  certainly  must  increase  our  con- 
cern with  the  impact  of  affluence  on  the  fiber 
of  our  society.  Along  with  Its  vast  benefits, 
the  economic  prosperity  of  the  60's  brought 
self-centered  cries  of  more  and  better  and 
a  greater  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  af- 
fluent to  sacrifice  for  public  purposes  and  the 
needs  of  our  disadvantaged  citizens.  "I  be 
wealthy  have  been  able  to  leave  the  center 
city  or  to  live  there  in  such  protected  cocoons 
that  thev  are  Immune  to  the  dangers  of  crime 
and  the  human  indlgnltleo  of  congestion  and 
filth.  The  more  affluent  are  able  to  hire  the 
talent  to  avoid  payment  of  fair  shares  of 
income  taxes;  indeed,  many  pay  no  taxes 
at  all.  To  say  to  them  that  now  we  will  lift 
from  you  any  concern  that  your  sons  might 
have  10  fight  a  war  is  further  to  pander  to 
the  more  selfish,  baser  Instincts  of  their 
human  nature. 

What  is  of  profound  concern  is  that  so 
mrtuy  of  our  leaders  eagerly  support  any 
move  to  ease  the  burdens  of  the  affluent  and 
make  it  easier  politically  to  engage  in  mili- 
tary adventures  abroad  at  a  time  when  the 
nation  desperately  needs  a  real  measure 
of  sucilfice  at  home  and  the  strictest  kind 
of  inhibitions  on  further  military  adventures 
in  lar-ofl  lands. 


FOOD  ADDITIVES  AND  THE  FDA 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  today's 
Washington  Post  article  entitled  "Food 
Firms  Bar  Curb  of  Additives"  written  by 
William  B.  Mead,  is  fresh  evidence  of 
just  how  wide  is  the  protection  gap  for 
food  safety.  The  use  of  chemical  addi- 
tives has  increased  50  percent  in  the  past 
decade.  But  only  where  the  law  requires 
a  test  of  cancer-causing  potential — as  in 
new  drug  applications — does  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  have  any  foun- 
dation for  uniform  testing  and  enforce- 
ment. 

It  is  widely  assumed  that  the  existing 
mix  of  private  sector  activities  and  the 
status  of  Federal  laws  add  up  to  practical 
and  effective  protection  against  chemical 
danger  in  food.  The  American  people  have 
generally  assumed  that  new  food  addi- 
tives have  been  tested  by  the  Government 
and  licensed  as  safe.  This  proves  to  be 
anything  but  the  case. 

As  today's  Washington  Post  article 
makes  apparent,  nothing  is  more  damag- 
ing in  the  food  safety  area  than  the  con- 
tinued confusion  over  FDA's  "Generally 
Recognized  as  Safe" — GRAS — list.  The 
puzzle  has  become  so  complex  not  even 
the  experts  can  settle  it  and  the  time  has 
come  for  a  major  legislative  review  of 
food  safety  and  testing.  There  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  the  GRAS  list,  as  con- 
cocted by  the  1958  food  additives  amend- 
ment, has  been  the  biggest  contributor 
to  the  present  bewilderment. 

Under  the  present  law,  substances 
qualifying  for  GRAS  status  are  those 
"generally  recognized  among  experts 
qualified  by  scientific  training  and  ex- 
peiience  to  evaluate  safety."  The  ques- 
tion that  has  never  been  answered  is, 
Which  experts  does  the  law  intend?  The 
food  industry's  or  FDA's? 

It  has  become  imperative  that  Con- 
gress further  examine  the  current  sys- 
tem for  evaluating  rislcs  of  new  chemicals 
and  new  uses  and  consider  the  need  to 
develop  and  strengthen  the  present  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 


The  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reor- 
ganization and  Government  Research 
plans  to  examine  the  question  of  "Chem- 
icals and  the  Future  of  Man"  just  as 
soDn  as  current  Permanent  Investiga- 
tions Subcommittee  hearings  on  the 
Armed  Forces  Clubs  system  are  com- 
pleted. It  is  apparent  that  priority  must 
be  assigned  to  the  adequacy  of  food  addi- 
tive regulations  and  heath  safeguards  for 
the  American  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Mead's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Food  Fibms  Bar  Curb  or  Additivis 
(By  William  B.  Mead) 

Pood  Industry  leaders  have  bluntly  told 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  that  they 
reserve  the  right  to  add  chemicals  and  other 
substances  to  foods  virlthout  even  advising 
the  government. 

One  group,  the  Food  and  Drug  Law  In- 
stitute, used  the  word  "myth"  to  describe 
the  public  impression  that  the  FDA's  list  of 
safe  food  substances  includes  all  the  chemi- 
cals added  to  the  American  food  supply. 

Pritzsche  Dodge  &  Olcott,  of  New  York,  a 
manufacturer  of  food  chemicals  and  flavor- 
ings, told  the  FDA : 

"It  should  be  clear  that  Indxistry  has  the 
right  to  make  Its  own  decisions  on  the  status 
of  any  substance  whether  or  not  the  PDA  has 
listed  It,  and  that  It  Is  under  no  obligation 
to  request  the  PDA  to  express  an  opinion  on 
unlisted  materials." 

Similar  comments  were  made  by  the  Na- 
tional Canners  Association,  the  Grocery 
Manulacturers  of  America,  the  Manufactur- 
ing Chemists  Association,  the  Flavor  and  Ex- 
tract Manufacturers  Association,  Procter  & 
Gamble  Co.,  R.  T.  French  and  other  leading 
food  flrms  and  associations. 

The  industry  comments  were  submitted  In 
connection  with  the  PDA's  current  considera- 
tion of  tighter  rules  for  determination  of 
what  food  additives  are  "generally  recog- 
nized as  safe,"  or  GBAS. 

The  FDA's  current  "GRAS  list"  Includes 
more  than  600  additives  ranging  alphabeti- 
cally from  aluminum  calcium  silicate  to  zinc 
fluoride. 

The  theme  of  the  Industry  comments  Is 
that  this  list  Is  merely  partial  and  advisory. 
The  law  governing  GRAS  substances  says 
approval  Is  based  on  a  favorable  ruling  by 
•■exp>erts  qualified  by  sclentlflc  training  and 
experience."  If  Congress  meant  PDA  scien- 
tists, it  would  have  said  so,  the  Industry  con- 
tends. 

James  S.  Turner,  a  Ralph  Nader  associate 
who  wrote  "The  Chemical  Feast,"  a  book 
critical  of  PDA  food  additive  regulations,  told 
United  Press  International  that  the  indus- 
try's comments  "demonstrate  conclusively 
how  Ineffective  the  food  additive  amend- 
ments are  in  practice." 

"There  may  be  many  chemicals  In  our 
food  which  even  the  PDA  is  unaware  of,"  he 
said. 

Alan  T.  Spiher,  Jr.,  project  manager  for  the 
PDA's  current  GRAS  list  review,  said  food 
companies  in  practice  do  advise  the  PDA  of 
new  additives  for  which  GRAS  status  Is 
claimed. 

"I  don't  have  any  reason  to  tblnk  there 
might  be  very  many.  If  any,  additives  they've 
put  in  without  telling  us,"  Spiher  told  UPI. 


BOB  FEGAN.   AIDE   TO   SECRETARY 
OF  THE  ARMY  FOR  KANSAS 

Mr.    PEARSON.    Mr.    President,    Mr. 
Robert  J.  Fegan  of  Junction  City,  Kans., 
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has  recently  been  named  as  civilian  aide 
to  tiie  Secretary  of  tiie  Army  for  Kansas. 
Bob  Fegan  is  certainly  an  excellent 
ciioice  for  this  position,  and  I  know  that 
he  will  carry  out  the  duties  of  that  posi- 
tion with  distinction.  Given  his  past  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  civilian-Army  rela- 
tions, this  is  a  most  deserving  recogni- 
tion. Bob  will  have  the  full  support  of 
his  local  community  as  indicated  by  an 
editorial  published  recently  in  the  Junc- 
tion City  DaUy  Union. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows : 

Bob  Pxgam  an  Ezcxxxxnt  Cboicb 

The  appointment  of  Robert  J.  Pegan  oa 
civilian  aide  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  for 
Kansas  Is  a  choice  which  should  be  ap- 
plauded by  everyone  in  this  community 

Incidentally,  it  Is  a  recognition  of  assist- 
ance to  the  Army  which  extends  over  more 
than  half  a  century.  Mr.  Pegan's  father,  R. 
B.  Fegan,  was  a  close  friend  of  many  In  both 
mUltary  and  political  service.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  committee 
which  went  to  Washington  some  40  years  ago 
to  secure  Congressional  approval  of  the  fine 
brick  quarters  buUt  on  Pershing  avenue  in 
Port  Riley.  How  unfortunate  It  Is  that  they 
could  not  have  secured  more  buildings  of 
this  type  when  construction  costs  were  at 
rock  bottom  I 

Bob  Pegan  thuM  grew  In  an  atmosphere 
marked  by  cordial  relations  between  the  mili- 
tary and  their  civilian  friends.  It  baa  con- 
tinued throughout  his  life  and  in  his  mili- 
tary service.  As  president  and  g^eneral  man- 
ager of  the  Jimctlon  City  Telephone 
company  he  had  the  particularly  hard  task 
of  maintaining  telephone  facilities  when 
service  was  difficult  to  maintain  and  replace- 
ment parts  almost  Impossible  to  secure. 

Working  In  the  interests  of  Port  Blley  and 
this  area,  Bob  Pegan  has  made  many  trips 
to  Washington  to  maintain  close  friendships 
and  work  for  the  good  of  the  community. 
Fort  RUey,  and  the  Defense  department. 

It  18  reassuring  to  know  that  his  services 
will  continue  and  that  his  abUltles  have 
been  fully  recognized. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  INTERNATIONAL 
LAW 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  founding  of  the  United  Nations  there 
has  been  a  marked  increase  in  concern 
about  effective  guarantees  of  human 
rights  through  a  system  of  international 
treaties  and  covenants.  This  concern  has 
raised  a  fvmdamental  question  for  the 
United  States:  Are  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual inside  his  own  coimtry  within 
the  scope  of  the  treatymaking  power  of 
the  United  States? 

One  of  the  most  profound  develop - 
menLi  in  20th-century  international  law 
is  the  Increasing  recognition  of  the  hu- 
man rights  of  the  Individual  in  interna- 
tional law.  Traditional  international  law 
dealt  with  human  rights  only  indirectly, 
seeing  mistreatment  of  the  national  of 
another  state  sls  an  affront  only  to  that 
state:  the  latter  then  could  object  to  such 
mistreatment  of  its  nationals  as  deny- 
ing them  "Justice"  or  violated  rights  spe- 
cifically promised  for  them  by  treaty. 

As  late  as  1946,  a  standard  text  on 
international  law  asserted  that — 


There  is  general  agreement  that,  by  virtue 
of  Its  personal  and  territorial  supremacy,  a 
state  can  treat  its  nationals  according  to  its 
discretion.  (L.  Oppenhelm,  International 
Law  379,  7th  ed.  H.  Lauterpacht  1948). 

However,  the  Berlin  Treaty  ol  1878  for 
example,  imposed  on  Turkey  and  the 
Balkan  coimtries  an  obligation  not  to 
discriminate  against  religious  .ninorlties 
in  their  lands.  Yet,  the  recognition  of 
human  rights  as  an  international  con- 
cern was  slow  in  evolving. 

The  beginning  of  the  conteir.porary 
concern  for  human  rights  began  with 
the  Allied  Powers'  treaty  of  peace  with 
Poland.  The  first  significant  departure 
from  traditional  international  law  was 
the  provision  that  the  substantive  obli- 
gations imdertaken  by  Poland — the  pro- 
tection of  racial,  religious,  and  linguistic 
minorities — were  "obligations  of  interna- 
tional concern."  The  second  innovation 
was  the  formation  of  an  international 
body,  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, which  was  given  the  responsibility 
of  enforcement. 

The  pattern  of  the  Polish  convention 
was  followed  in  other  peace  treaties  for- 
mally concluding  the  First  World  War 
and  in  several  collateral  declarations  and 
conventions.  The  responsibilities  for  im- 
plementing the  minorities  treaties  was 
lodged  with  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  Japan  proposed  that  the  cov- 
enant creating  the  League  should  it- 
self contain  provisions  prohibiting  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  nationality, 
race,  or  reUgion,  but  the  proposal  was  re- 
jected. Nonetheless,  the  work  of  the 
League  of  Nations  system  in  the  admin- 
istration of  minorities'  treaties,  as  well 
as  the  League's  concern  for  humane 
treatment  of  the  inhabitants  of  man- 
dated territories,  were  important  steps 
in  the  evolution  of  individual  rights  In 
international  law. 

As  we  all  know,  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  the  Nazi's  and  the  holocaust  of 
two  World  Wars,  led  to  the  creation  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  origins  of  XJH.  con- 
cern for  human  rights  lie  not  only  in  the 
human  rights  activities  of  the  League  of 
Nations  systems,  but  also  in  the  concerns 
of  the  allied  powers  during  the  course 
of  the  Second  World  War.  These  con- 
cerns were  articulated  In  the  Atlantic 
Charter,  issued  on  August  14,  1941,  which 
asserted  the  guarantee  of  himian  rights 
as  one  of  the  peace  aims  of  the  Allies. 

Among  the  member  nations  of  the 
United  Nations,  there  was  a  consensus 
that  a  priority  task  of  the  new  United 
Nations  would  be  the  formulation  of  an 
International  Bill  of  Himian  Rights.  The 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  was  writ- 
ten to  Include  among  the  organizations 
purposes  and  principles : 

To  achieve  International  cooperation  In 
solving  International  problems  of  an  eco- 
nomic, social,  cultural  or  humanltarlam 
character,  and  in  promoting  and  encourag- 
ing respect  for  human  rights  and  for  funda- 
mental freedoms  for  ail  without  distinction 
as  to  race.  sex.  language,  or  religion. 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  di- 
rectly led  to  the  formulation  of  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  And 
from  this  declaration,  international  con- 
ventions or  treaties  on  human  rights  have 
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been  promulgated,  including  those  on 
genocide,  slavery,  refugees,  political 
rights  of  women,  marriage,  dlscrtmina- 
tion  in  education,  elimination  of  all  fontu 
of  racial  discrimination,  and  the  two  de- 
finitive human  rights  covenants  adopted 
by  the  UU.  General  Assembly  In  1966. 

I  again  urge  this  body  to  act  favorably 
on  the  Genocide  Convention.  Its  ratifica- 
tion will  continue  the  evolution  of  con- 
cern for  human  rights  in  international 
law.  It  will  hasten  the  day  when  peace 
and  the  guarantee  of  fundamental  hu- 
man  rights  become  a  reality  in  the  world. 


RESOLUTION  OP  NEBRASKA  LEGIS- 
LATURE RELATING  TO  AGRICUL- 
TURE 

Mr.  CURns.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1971,  the  Legislature  of  Nebraska 
passed  Legislative  Resolution  No.  20.  It 
was  introduced  by  Senator  Terry  Car- 
penter, of  the  48th  district  and  relates 
to  Nebraska's  basic  industry,  agriculture. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Leoislatuus    or    Nzbsabka,    Eigbtt-Siconii 
LxGisLATnax,  F^sr  Session 

LEGISLATIVE    BESOLDTlON    20 

Introduced  by  Terry  Carpenter,  48th  District 

Whereas,  the  agricultural  middle  we« 
was  basically  responsible  for  the  election  of 
this  Admlalstratlon,  It  does  not  necenarily 
mean  that  we  wlU  forever  be  that  way  when 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  being  used  to 
harm.  In  whole  or  in  part,  the  very  prognms 
necessary  for  our  nationwide  prosperity;  and 

Whereas,  the  farm  population  is  gradually 
and  consistently  diminishing  for  the  reason 
that,  under  the  present  programs  and  the 
present  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  this  exoduB 
can  only  be  continued.  If  people  are  going 
to  be  taken  off  welfare  and  re-established 
on  the  farms,  a  sympathetic  change  must  be 
effective  immediately  In  order  to  reverse  the 
trend;  and 

Whereas,   abundant  food  production  and  / 
maintenance  of  an  efficient  and  prosperous 
agricultural  economy  are  basic  elements  In 
the   preservation   of   our   domestic  security 
and  free  world  defense;  and 

Whereas,  the  dimensioins  of  world  food  and 
population  problems  are  unprecedented  In 
the  history  of  man;  and 

Whereas,  this  country  has  the  capacity  to 
feed  the  world. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Eighty-second  Lef^slature  of 
Nebraska,  first  aeeslon : 

1.  That  the  proposed  dismantling  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Is 
contrary  to  the  national  Interest  and  would 
deny  agriculture  Its  rightful  rank  as  a  basic 
cabinet  level  participant  in  FedM«l  govern- 
ment councils. 

a.  That  the  Prealdent  has  the  power,  with 
the  stroke  of  the  pen,  to  make  mandatory 
90  per  cent  of  1910-14  parity  on  farm  prod- 
ucts under  the  act  and  we  recommend  that 
he  does  Just  that. 

3.  That  the  President  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  eetabiish  for  the  1971  crop 
season  at  30  per  cent  on  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram which  Is  now  stalled  in  the  Admlnls- 
tratloQ. 

PKANK    MABSH, 

President  of  the  legislatuTe. 
I.  vmoent  D.  Brown,  hereby  certify  that 
the  foregoing  is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of 
LeglsIaUve  Reeolution  20,  which  was  passed 
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by  the  Legislature  of  Nebraska  In  Elghty- 
Jcond  Legislature,  First  Seaslon,  on  the 
ninth  day  of  February,  1971. 

Vincent  D.  Bbown, 
Clerk  of  the  legislature. 


DEATH  OF  NEW   YORK  STATE 
SENATOR  EDWARD  J.  SPENO 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  last  Wednes- 
day, February  17, 1971, 112  million  Amer- 
icaii  motorists  lost  a  champion,  friend 
and  expert  advocate.  Edward  J.  Speno. 
of  East  Meadow,  L.I.,  a  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  State  Senate,  died 
of  a  heart  attack. 

I  have  known  of  and  admired  the  ex- 
cellent efforts  of  this  man  in  automotive 
safety,  one  particular  area  of  the  many 
significant  interests  pursued  by  Sena- 
tor Speno. 

Sometimes  it  appears  to  those  of  us  in 
Washington  that  the  Nation's  problems 
can  be  more  effectively  dealt  with  at  the 
national  or  Federal  level.  One  may  point 
to  the  successful  activities  of  Mr.  Speno 
at  the  local  and  State  level  and  feel  re- 
assured that  many  of  our  common  ob- 
jectives can  be  accomplished  there. 

However,  Senator  Speno  had  a  unique 
interest  in  and  concern  for  the  millions 
of  motorists  in  New  York  State.  He  also 
was  aware  that  these  problems,  frustra- 
tions, economic  burdens,  and  unwanted 
social  Implications  springing  from  our 
use  and  misuse  of  our  private  transpor- 
tation system  could  not  be  dealt  with 
solely  within  the  boundaries  of  New  York 
State.  He  had  a  real  understanding  of 
the  great  mobility  of  our  Nation's  pri- 
mary mode  of  transportation — the  pri- 
vate vehicle.  He  used  this  knowledge  and 
his  vigorous  personal  commitment  to  ex- 
plore sensible  and  meaningful  ways  to 
assist  all  the  motorists  in  the  Nation.  In 
the  early  1960's  Senator  Speno  was  one 
of  the  few  but  effective  spokesmen  for 
automotive  safety.  He  charted  new 
thoughts  and  approaches  toward  secur- 
ing the  safety  of  the  vehicle  occupant. 
He  was  to  a  large  degree  responsible  for 
the  widespread  industry  acknowledge- 
ment and  voluntary  installation  of  seat 
lap  belts.  This  safety  device,  the  collapsi- 
ble steering  column,  and  other  federally 
required  safety  standards  have  in  large 
measure  been  responsible  for  the  net  de- 
cline in  vehicle-accident-caused  deaths 
during  this  past  year. 

I  feel  a  personal  loss  in  the  passing  of 
Senator  Speno.  He  was  a  moving  factor 
actively  supporting,  guiding,  and  inspir- 
ing the  efforts  of  the  National  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Advisory  Council.  The 
final  measure  of  Senator  Speno's  leader- 
ship In  this  valuable  bipartisan  council 
probably  can  never  be  measured.  How- 
ever, I  do  feel  confident  in  saying  that  for 
countless  millions  of  American  motor- 
ists—now and  for  all  our  future — they 
will  have  safer,  more  economical  and  en- 
vironmentally compatible  motor  vehicles 
due  to  the  inspiration  and  personal  dedi- 
cation of  Edward  J.  Speno. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle relating  to  Senator  Speno,  published 
In  the  New  York  Times,  be  printed  In  the 

RiCOIlD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator    Edward    J.    Speno    Dies;    Favored 
Parochial   School   Am 

POWERTtTL   FIGtrSE   IN    ALBANY    AN   AUTO    SAFETY 
CRt7SA0ER — ACCUSED    OVER    LAND 

Albany,  Feb.  17. — Senator  Edward  J.  Speno 
of  East  Meadow,  L.I.,  one  of  the  Republican 
leaders  of  the  Legislature,  died  of  a  heart 
attack  this  morning  at  St.  Peter's  Hospital 
here.  The  50-year-old  Senator  was  taken  to 
the  hospital  from  the  DeWltt  Clinton  Hotel, 
where  he  was  staying  for  the  legislative 
session. 

Chairman  of  the  Republican  Conference 
of  the  Senate,  he  had  represented  the  Fourth 
Senatorial  District  since  Its  creation  in  1954. 
He  was  serving  his  10th  consecutive  term, 
having  been  re-elected  last  November  in  a 
campaign  that  featured  his  vote  for  abor- 
tion liberalization  In  1970  and  his  real  estate 
dealing  in  Nassau  Cotmty. 

In  a  tribute  to  the  Senator,  Governor 
Rockefeller  spoke  of  his  widespread  humani- 
tarian Interests.  These,  the  Governor  said, 
"ranged  from  automobile  a^d  traffic  safety. 
In  which  he  was  an  acknowledged  national 
pioneer,  to  cancer  research  and  control." 

Senator  Earl  W.  Brydges,  the  Senate  Ma- 
jority Leader,  mentioned  in  his  statement 
that  Mr.  Speno  had  overcome  cancer  of  the 
throat,  and  that  he  was  active  in  anticancer 
legislation  and  antismoklng  campaigns. 

His  unexpired  term  will  be  filled  in  a  spe- 
cial election. 

CHAMPION  OV  BAPETT 

In  his  16  years  In  the  Legislature,  Senator 
Speno  was  known  for  his  advocacy  of  state 
.assistance  to  parents  of  nonpublic  school 
children,  and  for  championing  automobile 
safety  legislation. 

At  his  death  he  was  cosponsorlng,  with 
Assemblyman  Alfred  H.  Lemer,  a  Queens  Re- 
publican, the  Speno-Lemer  bill  which  would 
provide  state  aid  of  up  to  $250  annually  a 
pupil  to  parents  of  parochial  school  children. 
The  money  was  to  go  for  tuition. 

The  bill,  which  had  the  backing  of  many 
powerful  Roman  Catholics,  would  have  the 
effect  of  helping  church  schools  In  their 
present  troubled  condition.  Many  of  these 
schools  are  hard-pressed  financially.  The  con- 
troversial bill  was  strongly  attacked  a  week 
ago  by  the  Governor,  who  argued  that  It 
would  undermine  the  public  school  system. 
Its  legislative  chances  were  believed  In  doubt 
at  this  session. 

Senator  Speno's  Interest  In  the  parochial 
schools  was  also  supported  by  Jewish  groups 
in  the  state.  These  groups  had  worked  with 
him  in  previous  legislative  sessions  for  bills 
that  would  allot  money  for  textbook  pur- 
chases. 

Although  the  Senator,  a  Catholic,  was  Iden- 
tified with  his  church  on  school  aid,  he  broke 
with  the  hierarchy  last  year  and  voted  for 
abortion  liberalization.  He  explained  his 
stand  by  saying  that  he  did  not  want  to 
Impose  his  personal  beliefs  on  others. 

Virtually  from  the  outset  of  his  Albany 
career,  Mr.  Speno  battled  for  automobile 
safety  laws.  One  result  of  his  efforts  was  an 
agreement  by  car  manufacturers  In  1965  to 
Install  seat  belts  as  standard  equipment. 
This  became  a  matter  of  law  on  the  Senator's 
initiative.  He  was  also  responsible  for  legis- 
lation setting  minimum  standards  for  tires 
and  for  establishing  periodic  visual  acuity 
examination  for  all  motorists. 

WON    SAMARrrAN    LAW 

Of  the  more  than  300  laws  attributed  to 
him  Mr.  Speno  guided  more  than  45  dealing 
with  auto  or  traffic  safety  through  the  Legis- 
lature. One  was  the  Good  Samaritan  Law, 
which  frees  physicians  from  llabUity  suits, 
except  for  gross  negligence,  when  they  stop 
to  render  first  aid  at  the  acene  of  an  accident. 


Because  of  his  knowledge  of  highway  prob- 
lems. Senator  Speno  was  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Transporta- 
tion and  Motor  Vehicles.  He  was  also  chair- 
man of  the  powerful  Senate  Codes  Com- 
mittee. 

As  chairman  of  the  Republican  Confer- 
ence of  the  Senate,  he  was  an  ex-crfBcto 
member  of  aU  Joint  legislative  committees. 
Moreover,  he  was  one  of  the  Insiders  who  ran 
the  Senate.  He  was,  In  addition,  leader  of 
the  Long  Island  delegation  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, an  informal  but  nonetheless  Influential 
position. 

In  Albany  and  throughout  the  state  Mr. 
Speno  conducted  a  personal  antl-clgarette 
campaign.  He  believed  that  cigarettes  had 
caused  his  ov^n  cancer  In  1959,  and  he  often 
lectured  aides  and  fellow  lawmakers  on  the 
perils  of  smoking.  At  his  own  expense  he 
conducted  an  annual  Stop  Smoking  Clinic 
for  state  workers  and  reporters  in  the 
Capitol. 

Outgoing  and  friendly,  Mr.  Speno  was  gen- 
erally well  liked  in  Albany,  where  he  was 
considered  an  excellent  speaker.  Somewhat 
chunky  in  appearance,  he  was  a  careful  dres- 
ser who  favored  youthful,  sporty  suits  and 
shirts.  Because  of  his  six-foot  height  he  was 
called  "Big  Ed."  He  seemed  never  to  be 
without  a  tan. 

Bom  In  Syracuse  on  Sept.  23,  1920,  Mr. 
Speno  attended  public  and  parochial  schools 
in  Aubtim,  N.Y.  He  was  grsiduated  from 
Niagara  tJnlverslty  and  received  his  law 
degree  from  Cornell  Law  School.  From  1947 
to  1952  he  was  with  the  New  York  law  firm 
of  Donovan,  Lelsxire,  Newton,  Lumbard  & 
Irvine. 


INTERNATIONAL  PANCAKE  DAY 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  Shrove 
Tuesday,  February  23,  1971,  marks  the 
22d  Annual  International  Pancake  Day 
celebrated  by  the  communities  of  Liberal, 
Kans.,  and  Olney,  England.  This  annual 
event  which  features  a  pancake  race 
between  the  housewives  of  Liberal  and 
Olney  has  come  to  ssmabolize  local  ini- 
tiative and  good  will  and  international 
friendship.  The  Kansas  Legislature  has, 
quite  properly,  commended  the  two  spon- 
soring communities.  I  sisk  unanimous 
consent  that  Kansas  House  Resolution 
1029  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  tomorrow  is 
Shrove  Tuesday,  the  day  before  Ash 
Wednesday  and  the  begirmlng  of  Lent. 
It  Is  also  a  traditional  holiday  in  Eng- 
land, where  In  the  town  of  Olney  over 
500  years  ago  the  tradition  of  pancake 
rswitng  began.  This  unique  tradition  was 
noted  In  the  United  States,  and  22  years 
ago  the  city  of  Liberal,  Kans.,  Instituted 
its  own  pancake  races  and  challenged  the 
women  of  Olney  to  an  international  com- 
petition. 

Over  the  past  two  decades  the  Interna- 
tional Pancake  Day  races  have  them- 
selves become  a  tradition  and  tomorrow 
they  will  be  held  again.  The  women  of 
Liberal  will  be  seeking  a  second  victory 
in  a  row  and  an  even  11-11  record  In  the 
series. 

To  mark  the  activities  in  Liberal  and 
Olney,  the  Kansas  congressional  delega- 
tion has  itself  established  a  Shrove 
Tuesday  tradition,  the  armual  pancake 
breakfast.  Tills  year  my  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pear- 
son) ,  Is  the  host,  and  I  would  like  to  ex- 
tend at  this  time  an  invitation  on  behalf 
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of  him  and  the  entire  delegation  to  the 
Senate,  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  all  other  connoisseurs  of 
delicious  gems  of  the  griddle  to  the  an- 
nual Kansas  pancoke  breakfast  starting 
at  8  a.m.  In  the  visitors  cafeteria  of  the 
New  Senate  OfBce  Building.  Kansas  hos- 
pitality will  be  served  with  the  pancakes 
and  we  hope  everyone  wlU  be  able  to  Join 
us  in  this  celebration. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  my  senior  col- 
league from  Kaasas  In  asking  unanimous 
consent  that  Kansas  House  Resolution 
1029  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RousK  RcsoLxmoN  No.  1029 
A  resolution  commending  the  city  of  Lib- 
eral, Kan.sa8  and  citizens  ot  Olney,  England 
on  their  observance  of  the  Traditional  Pan- 
cake Day.  and  urging  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature and  public  officials  and  employees 
of  Kansas  to  attend  the  23nd  annual  observ- 
ance of  this  International  Pancake  Day  Race 
on  February  23.  1971:  recommending  that 
the  annual  event  be  continued. 

Whereas.  The  22nd  Annual  International 
Pancake  Day  Race  wUl  be  held  at  Liberal. 
Kansas,  on  Shrove  Tuesday.  February  23. 
1971:  and 

Whereas.  This  event  marks  another  mile- 
stone In  promoting  good  will  betwern  the 
people  of  England  and  the  State  of  Kanwaa 
ar.d  Indeed,  the  whole  United  rotates:   and 

Whereas.  The  residents  of  Olney.  England. 
win  also  observe  Shrove  Tuesday  as  a  part 
of  their  pre-Lenten  activities:  and 

Whereas.  This  International  Pancake  Day 
Race  between  the  housewives  of  Olney,  Eng- 
land, and  the  housewives  of  Liberal,  was 
ortglnated  and  sponsored  by  the  Liberal 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  beginning  In 
1950.  has  been  held  annually  since,  and  re- 
ceives world  wide  publicity,  promotes  better 
understanding  between  the  people  of  this 
country  and  other  countries  and  cemented 
friendships  which  have  existed  for  years: 
and 

Whereas.  It  !s  fitting  that  this  Legislature 
should  commend  the  City  of  Liberal,  and  In 
particular,  the  various  Junior  Chambers  of 
Commerce  who  have  worked  so  diligently 
to  promote,  sponsor  and  assure  the  annual 
success  of  thl.s  fine  event,  and  further  rec- 
ommend that  this  International  Pancake 
Day  be  continued  as  an  annual  affair:  Now, 
therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Kansas:  That  the  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives  be 
directed  to  send  enrolled  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution to : 

The  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon.  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Washington.  DC. 

Her  Majesty.  Queen  Elizabeth.  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 
land, London.  England. 

Members  of  the  Kansas  Congressional  Del- 
egation In  Washington.  DC. 

Hon.  Robert  B.  Docking,  Oovemor  of 
Kansas 

Hon.  Merle  Staats.  Mayor.  Liberal.  Kansas 

Canon  Ronald  B.  Collins.  Vicar  of  Olney. 
Bucks.  England 

Mr.  John  Elliott.  President.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Liberal.  Kansas  and  to 

Mr.  Larry  Swan,  President,  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Liberal.  Kansas. 


LITHUANIAN     INDEPENDENCE    DAY 

Mr.  BAYII.  Mr.  President.  February  16. 
1971,   marked   the  53d  year  since  the 


Litliuanian  people  declared  their  inde- 
pendence from  foreign  rule  and  forged  a 
.separate  Lithuanian  state.  For  two  dec- 
ades and  2  years  after  that  day  of  Inde- 
pendence on  February  16.  1918,  the 
proud  people  of  Lithuania  were  able  to 
savor  the  reality  of  political  self-deter- 
mination before  the  clash  of  Nazi  and 
Soviet  armies  turned  Lithuania's  dream 
of  national  emancipation  into  the  night- 
mare of  totalitarian  occupation. 

Despite  this  tragedy,  the  chronicle  of 
Lithuania's  historical  achievements  prior 
to  the  infamous  date  of  annexation  on 
August  3.  1940,  is  a  source  of  inspiration 
not  only  for  Lithuanians  but  for  all  of 
Western  civilization  as  well.  Without  her 
valiant  performance  In  the  Middle  Ages 
by  checking  the  Teutonic  drive  to  the 
west  and  thwarting  the  way  of  the 
"Golden  Hordes"  from  the  east  It  Is  un- 
likely that  European  civilization  would 
have  experienced  tiie  Renaissance  so 
soon  To  this  end  we  owe  the  people  of 
Lithuania  an  out.<tanding  cultural  debt. 
On  this  day  the  United  States  can 
proudly  claim  more  than  I  million  citi- 
zens of  Lithuanian  descent.  Sharing  the 
American  dream  of  human  dignity, 
equality,  and  llbertv.  these  American 
Lithuanians  have  helped  sustain  thi.s  Na- 
tion's vision  of  political  freedom  and 
social  .justice  This  hlstorr  gives  us  pause 
to  realize  that  the  struggle  for  these 
ideals  is  never  easy.  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence required  a  rich  mixture  of  hu- 
man spirit  and  per.sonal  sacrifice  We 
could  well  afford  to  take  a  lesson  in 
dedication  from  the  magnificent  en- 
deavor that  culminated  on  Februai-y  16. 
1918. 

However,  there  is  one  aspect  of  this 
day  which  does  not  call  for  accolades. 
This  is  the  chilling  memory  of  Slmas 
Kudirka's  bid  for  freedom.  Were  It  not 
for  a  ponderous  and  unresponsive  bu- 
reaucracy. Simas  Kudlrka  would  be  a 
free  man  today.  No  man  who  cherishes 
freedom  can  remain  unmoved  by  the  ac- 
counts of  that  desperate  sailor  doggedly 
resisting  his  Soviet  captors,  his  desire  lor 
liberty  rendering  to  inconsequence  his 
physical  well-being  His  resistance  was 
symbolic  of  the  commitment  to  freedom 
which  his  ancestors  made  on  their  road 
to  Independence  53  years  ago.  For  a  brief 
but  incandescent  moment,  on  the  decks 
of  the  Vifrilnnt  against  Insurmountable 
odds,  the  courage  and  determination 
which  had  sparked  Lithuanian  national 
liberation  revealed  a  flame  which  the 
world  has  scarcely  seen  so  vividly  in  the 
past  30  years  of  Soviet  occupation.  The 
bitter  lesson  which  we  learned  from  this 
affair  is  that  indifference  is  not  the  fuel 
for  freedom.  It  Is  a  lesson  which  this  Na- 
tion mu.st  not  fall  to  learn  again. 

So  on  this  day  of  .solemnity  and  In- 
spiration let  us  once  more  express  cur 
faith  in  the  Lithuanian  people  and  wish 
them  well.  Their  hlstor>-  of  achievement, 
love  of  human  freedom,  and  commitment 
to  human  dignity  makes  them  truly  a 
people  of  destiny.  Let  us  renew  our 
pledge  In  support  of  their  cause  until  the 
peoples  of  all  the  captive  nations  can 
again  live  In  freedom. 


ENMESHMENT      OF      THE      UNITED 
STATES  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  February  15,  1971,  con- 
tains an  excellent  article  by  Nicholas 
Von  Hoffman. 

What  he  does  is  to  compile  a  history 
of  the  enmeshment  of  our  Nation  in 
Southeast  Asia  over  the  last  decade.  And, 
when  one  assesses  our  long-time  record 
there  rather  than  being  diverted  by  in- 
dividual events,  one  can  find  even  less 
justification  or  sense  for  what  we  are  do- 
ing there  or  for  our  ever  being  there.  For 
the  interest  of  Senators,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Von  Hoffmann's  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

.^RMT  "PrnDE"  Just  Will  Not  Sell 
(By  Nlchol.is  Von  Hoffman) 

Washington. — The  Army  Is  spending  13 
million  on  prime-time  TV  spots  to  sell  youug 
men  on  joining  up.  This  may  be  the  ultimate 
lest  of  Madison  Avenue's  efficacy.  Wno  knows, 
maybe  they  can  do  It.  If  they  could  sell  lung 
cancer  why  shouldn't  they  be  able  to  mer- 
ch.indlse  a  bullet  in  the  head  or  loss  of  a  leg? 

What  might  these  ads  contain?  They  could 
have  General  Westmoreland  doing  a  voice- 
over  about  pride  in  the  military  uniform 
while  the  video  .shows  us  reruns  o[  those 
American  soldiers  disguised  as  civilians 
oueaklng  into  Cambodl.i.  Then  they  might 
cut  to  Mclvln  LMtA  .snickering  about  the 
Incident  at  a  press  conference 

If  It  exists,  there's  another  piece  of  film 
footage  that  would  go  nicely  with  the  pride 
In  the  uniform  spiel:  shots  of  the  dead 
American  soldier  stuffed  Into  a  South  Viet- 
namese uniform  being  bootlegged  back  across 
the  border  from  Laos 

When  the  Russians  Inv.ided  C?echslovakla 
It  was  some  days  before  the  Russian  people 
were  let  In  on  It;  the  same  holds  for  us.  We 
had  a  better  chance  of  learning  what  wai 
going  on  by  tuning  In  on  a  shortwitve  radio 
and  dialing  Hanoi  or  Peking  than  Washing- 
ton. The  Pentagon  had  embargoed  its  shame. 

With  Laos  It  had  done  so  for  many  years 
The  lying,  the  misrepresenting,  the  playing 
cute  with  w.^rds  and  technical  expressions 
have  been  going  on  for  15  years.  In  the  spring 
of  1959,  when  we'd  already  been  in  Laos  for 
four  years,  Walter  S.  Robertson,  Elsenhower's 
assistant  secretary  of  State  for  Par  Eastern 
affairs,  t^ld  a  H->usc  subcommittee  that  we 
were  subsidizing  the  entire  cost  of  the  Royal 
Laotian  army  "for  one  sole  reason,  and  that 
is  to  try  to  keep  this  little  country  from 
being  taken  over  by  the  Communists." 

Ten  yeirs  later  William  H.  Sullivan,  Nixon's 
deputy  asslst.int  secretary  of  state  for  Bast 
Asian  and  Pacific  affairs,  told  the  Senate  we 
were  secretly  bombing  Laos  In  order  to  re- 
establish operation  of  the  1962  Geneva  agree- 
ment concerning  that  country's  neutrality. 
This  week's  line  is  that  we're  doing  it  to 
save  our  boys'  lives. 

The  Impression  Nixon  seeks  to  give  Is  we've 
only  started  bombing  and  sending  In  our 
horde  of  armed  South  Vietnamese  houseboys 
after  years  of  patiently  watching  the  other 
side  violate  Laos  neutrality.  This  Is  so  much 
twaddle. 

In  all  likelihood  we  violated  Laos'  neu- 
trality long  before  Hanoi  did.  We  can't  be 
absolutely  sure  because  most  of  the  halfway 
reliable  information  we  have  about  what 
goes  on  in  that  country  comes  from  the  other 
side.  Washington  has  never  come  clean  about 
the  allegations  that  the  CIA  has  pulled  two 
coups  d'etat  there  and  has  twice  given  out 
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completely  fraudulent  stories  that  Laos  was 
being  invaded  by  North  Vietnam  when  it 
wasn't.  That  was  in  1959  and  In  1961. 

What  Is  beyond  dispute  is  that  In  1964 — 
seven  years  ago — the  United  States  began 
aerial  heavy  bombardment  of  Laos.  The  best 
estimates  hold  that  we've  dropped  more  ton- 
nage on  this  poor  country  than  on  either 
North  or  South  Vietnam.  By  1968  we  had  a 
rad.ir  base  at  Pa  Thl  In  northern  Laos  for 
the  piirpose  of  guiding  our  bombers  on  their 
runs  into  North  Vietnam.  The  current  South 
Vietnamese  invasion  represents  the  third 
mercenary  army  we've  had  In  there,  the  first 
being  a  large  force  of  Meo  tribesmen  and  the 
second  the  Thai  army. 

Trampled  on  and  Invaded  by  Vietnam. 
North  and  South.  Thailand,  China  and  the 
United  States,  this  innocent  country  has 
been  turned  into  the  Belgium  of  the  Par 
East,  decimated  and  ruined  because  it  had 
the  misfortune  to  sit  on  strategically  inter- 
esting terrain.  Decimated  isn't  too  strong  a 
word.  The  best  figures  we  have  say  that 
600,000  people  or  one  quarter  of  the  Lao- 
tian population  have  been  turned  Into  ref- 
ugees by  our  bombardment.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  wefe  turned  into  wander- 
ing, hc«neless  wretches  In  1969  alone.  (See 
The  Indo  China  Story,"  by  the  Committee 
of  Concerned  Asian  Scholars,  Bantam,  1970, 
11.26.1 

Here  Is  a  description  of  what's  been  done 
to  a  part  of  the  country  that's  nowhere 
near  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  and  North 
Vietnam's  line  of  military  supplies  south- 
ward: 

"It  is  an  agony  difficult  for  an  outsider 
to  imagine.  American  and  Laotian  officials 
estimate  that  over  the  last  10  years  20  per 
cent  of  the  people  of  Northeastern  Laos  have 
died  In  these  refugees  marches.  The  verdant 
limestone  mountains  that  seem  to  have 
l>e€n  lifted  from  a  delicate  Chinese  scroll  are 
a  cemetery  for  100,000  peasants!  Random 
air  strikes  are  always  a  threat:  countless  un- 
exploded  bombs  lie  scattered  half-burled  in 
the  hills;  exhaustion  claims  the  weaker 
marchers;  epidemics,  especially  of  measles, 
are  common.  And,  of  course,  there  Is  never 
enough  food."  ("The  Laotian  Tragedy;  The 
Long  March"  by  Carl  Strock,  originally  print- 
ed in  the  New  Republic,  quoted  here  from 
"Conflict  In  Indochina"  complied  by  Marvin 
and  Susan  Gettleman  and  Lawrence  and 
Carol  Kaplan.  Random  House,  1970,  $8.95.1 

This  is  the  reason  for  the  mystery.  Shame. 
This  is  the  reason  for  embargoes  on  the 
news,  for  trying  to  keep  reporters  and  TV 
cameramen  out.  Shame.  Tliey're  ashamed 
and  they  don't  want  the  world  to  know  what 
they've  done.  They  try  to  hide  It,  order  our 
soldiers  not  to  talk,  put  them  In  civilian 
clothes  and  wrap  their  dead  bodies  in  for- 
eign Insignlas. 

But  the  truth  will  out  and  the  truth  is 
that  our  men  are  being  ordered  to  commit 
acts  too  awful  to  be  seen  done  In  the  uniform 
of  our  country. 


SHORTAGE  OF  QUALIFIED 
DOCTORS 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
long  been  concerned  about  the  Nation's 
health  care  system.  One  of  the  failures 
in  this  system  Is  a  shortage  of  qualified 
doctors.  The  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges,  in  Washington,  has 
estimated  that  75  percent  of  those  who 
apply  are  academically  qualified  by 
grades  and  test  scores  to  get  through 
the  rigors  of  medical  school.  However, 
this  year  American  medical  schools  will 
accept  only  45  percent  of  those  who  ap- 
ply. Lawrence  Altman  has  graphically  il- 
lustrated the  crisis  in  medical  education 


in  an  excellent  article  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  Sunday.  February  21, 
1971. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Medical    School    Applications    Up   Despite 
Lao  in  Fttnds  and  Space 
(By  Lawrence  K.  Altman) 

American  medical  schools  In  the  last  10 
years  have  rejected  nearly  100,000  appli- 
cants— twice  what  Federal  officials  say  is  the 
current  national  shortage  of  doctors — though 
admissions  committees  considered  many  of 
those  who  were  turned  down  to  be  "emi- 
nently qufJlfied"  to  be  physicians. 

A  record  number  of  college  seniors  are 
seeking  admission  to  medical  schools  next 
fall.  At  the  same  time,  doctors  on  admissions 
committees  are  seeing  an  unusually  high 
number  of  new  faces — those  of  Ph.D.'8  and 
engineers  displaced  from  other  fields,  socially 
conscious  students  and  members  of  minority 
groups. 

Because  there  are  too  few  places  available, 
medical  school  officials  say,  they  are  turning 
away  more  than  half  of  all  applicants  at  a 


time  when  competition  Is  becoming  increas- 
ingly Intense  for  thousands  of  students 
whose  grades  and  medical  test  scores  are  at 
peak  levels. 

In  his  health  message  to  Congress  Thurs- 
day, President  Nixon  tried  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  difficulties  of  adequately  funding 
medical  schools  to  train  a  sufficient  number 
of  doctors  and  of  giving  financial  support 
to  low-Income  students. 

"The  greatest  barrier  to  admission  Is  the 
lack  of  places  available  in  medical  schools," 
Dr.  John  M.  Neff,  a  dean  at  Johns  Hopkins 
Medical  School,  said  In  his  office  In  Balti- 
more. 

Dr.  Neff,  like  other  medical  school  officials, 
said  that  the  $6,000  grant  that  President 
Nixon  reconmiended  be  given  each  medical 
school  for  each  doctor  it  graduated  was  not 
enough  to  help  medical  schools  out  of  their 
financial  plight.  Further,  he  said,  such  aid 
would  not  be  forthcoming  for  some  time, 
even  if  Congress  enact«d  the  proposal. 

During  the  last  decade,  the  pattern  of  ac- 
ceptance and  rejection  of  applicants  to  medi- 
cal schools  has  reversed.  Whereas  10  years 
ago  American  medical  schools  accepted  60 
per  cent  of  those  who  applies  to  get  an  MX)., 
this  year  they  will  accept  45  per  cent.  Medi- 
cal schools  traditionally  have  rejected  as 
many  applicants  as  they  have  accepted. 


BIDS  TO  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS 


Year 

Total 
applicants 

Average 

number  of 

applications 

per  Individual 

Accepted 
applicants 

Accepted 
percent  of 
applicants 

Total  medical 

school  enroll- 

ment 

1949  1950    

24,434 

3.6 
3.5 
3.3 
3.6 
3.9 
3.9 
3.9 
3.8 
3.7 
3.7 
4.0 
4.4 
4.7 
4.8 
5.0 
5.3 
5.6 

7,150 
7,663 
7,756 
7.969 
8.302 
8,366 
8.512 
8.550 
8.682 
8,959 
9.063 
9.043 
9.012 
9,123 
9.702 
10,010 
10.547 
>  11,800 

29.3 
38.5 
52.8 
53.3 
52.6 
55.1 
56.9 
59.4 
60.4 
56.5 
51.3 
47.2 
48.2 
50.0 
51.8 
47.9 
43.1 
145.3  . 

25. 103 

1951-1952 

1953-1954 

1955-1956 

1957-1958 

19.920 

14.678 

14,937 

15,791 

27,076 
28.227 
28.639 
29,473 

195»-1959 

1959-1960 

1960-1961  

15,170 

14,952 

14,397 

29.614 
30,084 
30.288 

1961-1962. 

1962-1963 

1963-1964 

1964  1965     

14.381 

15,847 

17,668 

19,168 

31,078 
31,491 
32.001 
32, 428 

196H966 

1966-1967 

1967-1968  

18,703 

18.250 

18.724 

32,835 
44.423 
34.538 

1968-1969     

21,118 

35.  828 

1969-1970     

24,465 

37, 756 

1970-1971 

'26,000 

I  Estimated. 

Sources:  Association  ot  American  Medical  Colleges  and  American  Medical  Association. 


The  Association  of  American  Medical  Col- 
leges in  Washington  has  estimated  that  75 
per  cent  of  those  who  apply  are  academically 
qualified  by  grades  and  test  scores  to  get 
through  the  rigors  of  medical  school.  Thus, 
of  the  14.200  who  will  be  denied  admission 
for  next  fall's  class,  perhaps  7,500  are  prob- 
ably qualified  to  enter. 

In  other  words.  Just  the  cream  of  the  qual- 
ified crop  will  get  Into  medical  school  this 
year. 

No  one  knows  the  fate  of  the  qualified  re- 
jects. Dr.  Henry  Seldel  of  Johns  Hopkins 
said.  Upwards  of  1,000  Americans  each  year 
are  going  to  foreign  medical  schools  such  as 
those  In  Guadalajara.  Mexico,  or  Bologna, 
Italy,  to  get  their  M.D.6.  Some  transfer  later 
to  American  medical  schools.  A  few  gain  ad- 
mission by  reapplying  a  year  later.  Many  go 
Into  allied  health  professions  such  as  psy- 
chology. But  the  vast  majority  never  become 
physicians. 

HAMPERED  BT  LACK  OT  FTTNDS 

In  recent  years,  medical  schools  have 
made  an  effort  to  respond  to  demands  that 
they  develop  better  ways  to  deliver  health 
care  to  the  commiinlty.  rather  than  to  the 
Individual  patient.  Such  attempts,  however, 
have  been  handicapped  by  declining  Federal 
funds  to  medical  schools  are  generally  given 


for  research  projects,  not  for  teaching  medi- 
cine to  students. 

As  a  result,  many  medical  schools  are  in 
financial  trouble — some  nearly  bankrupt  and 
just  barely  able  to  educate  those  students 
already  enrolled. 

Tuition  covers  Just  a  small  fraction  of  a 
medical  student's  Increasingly  costlier  edu- 
cation. Some  medical  educators  estimate  the 
cost  to  be  $60,000  for  each  student.  Tuitions 
amount  at  most  to  $12,000  for  the  four-year 
course. 

According  to  officials  of  one-quarter  of 
American  medical  schools,  applications  are 
coming  from  the  most  representative  cross- 
section  of  American  society  ever  to  have 
sought  to  become  physicians. 

And  due  to  fiercer  competition,  students 
are  applying  to  more  medical  schools — about 
seven  on  the  average — than  their  predeces- 
sors did. 

A  new  computer-assisted  system,  which 
the  Association  of  Amerlcsm  Medical  Col- 
leges administers  in  Washington,  allows  a 
prospective  medical  student  to  fill  out  one 
application  form  and  thereby  petition  as 
many  as  66  p>articipatlng  schools  for  an  en- 
tering place.  The  total  cost  Is  $600 — $10  a 
school  plus  a  few  extra  expenses. 
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APPLICATIONS    SHABPLT    UP 


This  approach  has  sharply  Increased  ap- 
plications for  next  fall's  claaa«e  at  the  par- 
ticipating schools.  Harvard,  for  example,  has 
received  more  than  3,000  applications  for  the 
M  D„  nearly  double  the  record  1.600  last  year, 
according  to  Dr.  Perry  Culver.  The  8,000  ap- 
plications that  Georgetown  In  Washington 
has  received  for  20n  places  Is  the  most  for 
any  American  medical  school. 

Though  many  students  are  applying  to 
many  medical  schools,  the  total  number  of 
applicants  Is  a  record. 

The  medical  college  association  estimates 
that  26,000  applicants,  up  from  the  record 
24.465  last  year,  will  compete  for  the  11.800 
places  available  next  fall  In  the  106  medical 
schools  In  this  country.  The  schools  are  ad- 
mitting about  3,000  more  students  each  class 
than  they  did  10  years  ago. 

Why  do  so  many  seek  to  become  physi- 
cians? 

An  Increased  social  awareness  among 
younger  Americans  and  their  desire  for  a 
measure  of  control  over  their  destiny  seem 
to  be  among  the  Important  factors  Further, 
medicine  offers  new  opportunities  for  people 
with  widely  different  educational  and  social 
backgrounds. 

Specific  motivations  for  choosing  the  life 
of  a  doctor  are  not  easy  to  determine.  Be- 
cause medical  schools  consider  applications 
confidential.  Interviews  with  a  representative 
group  of  rejectees  are  difficult  to  obtain. 

One  successful  applicant  to  the  University 
of  Indiana  Medical  School.  Olen  A.  Bnink  of 
Kokomo.  for  example.  Is  taking  five  years  to 
graduate  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  Instead  of  four  because  he 
needed  premedlcal  courses.  Mr.  Brunk  expects 
to  receive  a  degree — In  electrical  engineer- 
ing— this  spring. 

After  spending  a  summer  working  for  Oen- 
eral  Motors,  where  he  felt  he  was  "under- 
utilized," Mr.  Brunk  said,  "I  decided  that 
medicine  had  quite  a  bit  more  to  offer  than 
engineering.  I  could  make  money  and  help 
people,  too,  and  It  would  be  a  lot  more  per- 
sonal a  sort  of  thing." 

School  officials  said  that  some  reasons  for 
the  popularity  of  medicine  could  be  found  In 
the  fact  that  medicine  provides  a  physician 
with  a  personal  autonomy  to  pursue  a  career 
In  a  wide  variety  of  Intellectually  stimulating 
fields  from  pure  research  to  pure  practice 
without  necessarily  becoming  part  of  a  large 
Impersonal  organization. 

"It's  a  chance  to  become  their  own  boss," 
Dr.  Ralph  Cacort  of  Meharry  Medical  College 
in  Nashville  said. 

A  growing  number  of  clergymen  are  alao 
applying  to  medical  schools.  "Semlnarlana 
are  saying  their  field  Isn't  scientific  enough 
for  them,  and  the  engineers  say  theirs  Isn't 
people-oriented  enough,"  said  Dr.  W.  Albert 
Sullivan  Jr.  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
Medical  School. 

As  the  frontiers  of  medicine  expand  scien- 
tifically and  socially,  and  as  doctors  rely 
more  on  sophisticated  Instruments,  a  variety 
of  fields  open  up  for  Individuals  with  differ- 
ent backgrounds.  Electronics  engineers  can 
apply  computers  to  medicine,  for  example, 
and  social  scientists  can  study  medical  prob- 
lems of  the  ghetto. 

A  LUCXATIVX  Lira 

For  some,  practicing  medicine  can  offer  a 
lucrative,  prestigious  life. 

"In  spite  of  the  fact  kids  deny  It  Is  their 
reason,  medicine  provides  a  very  fine  living." 
said  Milton  R.  Oeerdes  of  the  Chicago  Univer- 
sity Medical  School.  "You  don't  see  many 
physicians  hurting  these  days." 

Still,  many  physicians  chose  to  prytlce. 
teach  or  do  research  In  medical  senools. 
where  their  incomes  are  generally  one-half  to 
one-fifth  less  than  what  they  oould  be  in  pri- 
vate practice. 

Intellectual  dissatisfaction  can  also  be  a 


strong  factor  in  a  career  change,  particularly, 
for  scientists  who  see  federal  support  for 
science  declining  and  who  do  not  feel  at 
home  In  private  Indxiatry. 

"Jobs  they  have  now,  or  the  ones  that  are 
theirs  for  the  asking,  do  not  meet  their 
standards  for  achieving  their  scientific  or 
personal  potential,"  said  Dr.  David  Tormey 
of  the  University  of  Vermont  Medical  School 
In  Burlington.  "They  want  something  more 
than  the  fast  buck  and  they  no  longer  be- 
lieve It's  critical  to  their  self-Importance 
that  they  rise  to  Industrial  or  business 
heights." 

In  universities,  too,  career  switching  Is  oc- 
curring among  Ph.D.'s,  including  those  with 
faculty  appointments. 

Several  medical  schools  such  as  Albert 
Einstein,  Harvard  and  the  University  of 
Southern  California  could  more  than  fill 
next  year's  class  just  with  Ph.D.'s. 

At  the  University  of  Southern  California 
Medical  School  In  Los  Angeles,  for  example, 
officials  said  that  5  percent  of  the  2.712 
applicants  for  the  96  places  there  next  fall 
were  Ph.D.'s  or  Ph.D.  candidates.  Tet  some 
schools  have  received  no  applications  from 
Ph.D.'s. 

Often  Ph.D.'s,  like  other  older  students, 
get  a  cool  reception  from  admissions  com- 
mittees, in  part  because  not  all  PhX).'B  bAve 
applied  to  medical  schools  with  the  idea  of 
marrying  their  two  specialties.  Most  schools 
said  that  they  planned  to  accept  Just  a  few 
Ph.D.'s.  At  Columbia,  for  example.  Dr.  Fred- 
erick Q.  Hofmann  said  that  less  than  10  per 
cent  of  the  Incoming  class  of  137  students 
would  consist  of  Ph.  D.'s. 

Many  medical  school  faculty' members  said 
privately  they  believed  that  youngsr  college 
students,  with  longer  professional  lives  ahead 
of  them,  should  not  be  deprived  of  a  place 
In  medical  school  to  give  older  students  a 
second  career  choice.  Members  of  admissions 
committees  said  that  they  screened  older  ap- 
plicants such  as  Ph.D.'s  more  strictly  few 
economic  motivations. 

In  the  past,  many  Ph.  D.'s  have  done  poor- 
ly after  entering  medical  school.  In  part  be- 
cause they  have  had  difficulty  In  readjusting 
to  the  role  of  a  student  memorizing  thou- 
sands of  facts  and  in  caring  for  patients 
through  the  long  hours  of  many  nights. 

One  Ph.  D.  dropped  out  of  Chicago  Medi- 
cal School,  an  official  said,  "saying  he  could 
not  take  the  amount  of  course  work." 

With  the  best  of  the  highly  qualified  stu- 
dents being  accepted,  the  drop-out  rate  from 
medical  school  Is  very  low. 

The  cross-over  of  Ph.  D.'s  Is  not  limited  to 
those  In  science.  Students  with  backgrounds 
In  the  humanities  are  also  turning  to  nvedl- 
clne. 

"Tou  get  very  strongly  the  feeling  that 
they  are  Individuals  who  want  to  act  out  the 
helping  of  other  people."  Dr.  Hofmann  of 
Columbia  said.  "They  want  direct  personal 
contact." 

SOCIAL    CONCKXN    RISES 

Undergraduates  are  very  sensitive  to  the 
difficulties  that  young  engineers  and  Ph.D.'s 
are  facing  with  declining  Federal  support  and 
bleak  Job  opportunities.  As  a  result.  Dr. 
Daniel  Funkensteln.  a  psychiatrist  at  Har- 
vard, said  he  had  noticed  that  more  under- 
graduates were  changing  career  plans  and 
considering  medicine. 

Students  feel  they  cannot  rely  on  Federal 
funds  for  career  support,  Dr.  Bernard  J.  Fo- 
gel  of  the  University  of  Miami  Medical  School 
,  said,  and  some  fear  that  when  they  become 
scientists  or  engineers  they  will  have  to 
take  any  Job  available — not  the  one  they 
would  like  to  have. 

For  more  and  more  students,  doing  what 
Interests  them  means  applying  their  medi- 
cal  knowledge  to  Improve  society. 

"In  the  culture  of  today,  many  have  dis- 
carded the  old  mlddle-clafs  ethic  of  enter- 
ing medicine  as  a  means  of  moving  upward 


In  society,"  said  Dr.  LeRoy  A.  Pesch  of  the 
University  of  Buffalo. 

"Students  are  making  their  own  assess- 
ments of  where  the  problems  of  today's  so- 
ciety are,"  he  said,  "and  In  most  cases,  these 
problems  come  back  to  medicine.  Population 
control,  the  squandering  of  natural  re- 
soiu-ces,  pollution — all  of  these  are  related  to 
medicine.  Health  Is  Involved  In  many  social 
problems — poverty  and  malnutrition,  for  ex- 
ample."  The  change  In  the  students  is  wide- 
spread. 

At  the  University  of  Vermont,  in  Biwllng- 
ton,  the  contrast  between  the  "far  more  lib- 
eral" freshman  and  their  senior  class  col- 
leagues "Is  almost  a  generation  gap  within 
the  student  society  Itself,"  Dr.  Tormey  said. 

"Knowing  that  doctors  are  at  the  top  of 
the  social  heap,"  he  said,  "they  (students) 
believe  that  as  doctors  they  can  have  an  even 
greater  Impact  on  changing  society." 

At  Einstein,  Dr  Bertram  A.  Lowy  noted 
that  "If  the  students  who  come  In  now  for 
Interviews  stick  to  what  they  claim  they  will 
do  10  years  from  now.  then  (many  of]  our 
problems  about  the  delivery  of  health  serv- 
ices may  be  solved  because  the  majority  are 
Interested  In  community  health.  They're  not 
concerned  with  a  private  lucrative  practice. 
They  Just  want  to  go  Into  the  poor  areas  of 
the  country  and  help  people  who  need  the 
help  and  not  worry  about  the  financial  re- 
ward." 

Medical  schools  have  become  socially  aware 
of  their  need  to  Increase  enrollment  of  stu- 
dents from  minority  groups,  and  the  stu- 
dent  bodies  are   refiectlng  this  change. 

Nationally,  the  percentage  of  black  stu- 
dents enrolled  Is  Increasing.  Whereas  Just  2 
per  cent  of  medical  students  were  black  un- 
til about  1968.  now  4  per  cent  of  the  sopho- 
more medical  class  and  6  per  cent  of  the 
freshman  medical  school  class  Is  black.  In 
1968-69  the  nation's  medical  schools  had  783 
black  students.  There  are  now  1,509  black 
students  enrolled. 

Similarly.  In  recent  years  the  number  o( 
female  medical  students  has  Increased.  Wom- 
en made  up  1 1  per  cent  of  the  class  that  en- 
tered American  medical  schools  last  fall. 
compared  to  9   per  cent  two  years  ago. 

But  the  lack  of  "adequate  financial  sup- 
port for  scholarship  funds  to  aid  needy 
students."  Dr.  Neff  of  Johns  Hopkins  said, 
has  hampered  medical  schools'  attempts  to 
enroll  more  students  from  minority  groups 
and  low  Income  families. 


PROBLEMS  FACING  MANKIND 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
York  Times  of  February  18  there  con- 
tains Dr.  Aurello  Peccei's  excellent  sum- 
mary of  the  problems  facing  mankind,  of 
the  quantum  jump  In  technology  which 
challenges  the  survival  of  our  civilization. 
To  survive,  we  must  take  the  quantum 
jump  and  behave  as  human  beings 
guided  by  ration  rather  than  by  emo- 
tion. We  must  stand  up  and  subordinate 
technology  to  mankind  rather  than  vice 
versa.  Otherwise,  whether  It  be  because 
of  weaponry,  pollution,  or  other  man- 
made  developments,  technology  will 
swallow  us. 

In  this  regard.  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Club  of  Rome,  founded 
by  Dr.  Peccei.  which  seeks  solutions 
to  our  problems.  For  this  reason  I  am 
particularly  glad  to  request  that  Dr. 
Peccei's  column  be  inserted  Into  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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THB  Threat  to  Man  Is  Man  Htmselp 
(By  Aurello  Peccei) 

ROME. — The  disorders  of  our  age  affect 
til  societies,  irrespective  of  their  culture, 
jxdltlcal  regime,  social  and  economic  phllos- 
opby  and  degree  of  affluence  or  paucity. 

Everywhere  the  structures  and  modes  of 
human  organization  are  In  a  state  of  crisis 
and  unable  to  handle  the  ever  larger  and 
more  complex  problems  of  the  contempo- 
rary world.  Government,  the  city,  the  school 
ind  the  university,  the  church,  the  econ- 
omy, our  environment,  science  and  technol- 
ogy, national  and  International  life,  we  dis- 
cover, can  no  longer  be  managed  by  the 
methods  and  techniques  we  have   used  so 

far. 

Little  constructive  thinking  Is  given  to 
the  reasons  why  this  state  of  disarray  exists 
precUely  when  our  knowledge  and  informa- 
tion have  reached  an  apex  heretofore  unlm- 
i^nable,  and  we  possess  astounding  capac- 
ity to  accomplish  exceptional  feats.  This  is 
I  crucial  question.  The  futtire  hinges  on 
the  answers  we  can  give  to  it.  And  our 
uiswers  depend  on  our  capacity  to  under- 
stand the  organic  changes  that  have  oc- 
curred in  the  human  condition. 

These  are  changes  of  scale  and  kind.  And 
they  have  materialized  In  rapid  succession, 
thoroughly  upsetting  the  reference  base  on 
which  centuries  and  millennia  of  past  gen- 
erations founded  their  intuition  and  be- 
havior, built  up  their  values  and  exi)erlence 
and  tested  their  Judgment  and  wisdom. 

The  most  often  quoted  of  such  metamor- 
phlc  changes  la  the  tremendous  nuclear 
energies  man  can  now  release  at  will,  with 
pushbutton  suddenness.  Egocentrlsm  and 
age-long  discriminations  between  kin  and 
loe  prompted  this  fantastic  development, 
only  to  be  made  worthless  In  the  process — 
for  nowadays  everybody  can  be  wiped  out 
by  the  same  stroke.  Before  this  colossal  in- 
vestment In  genocide  starts  paying  off,  our 
sphere  of  solidarity  must  acquire  global  di- 
mensions and  our  political  processes  be  rad- 
ically reformed. 

However.  It  Is  not  enough  to  survive  our 
own  weapons.  It  Is  equally  Important  to 
understand  man's  changed  situation  on  his 
planet.  Human  evolution  has  been  domi- 
nated by  a  growth  syndrome — compounded 
and  combined  growths  in  numbers,  expecta- 
tions, land  occupancy,  production,  consump- 
tion, wealth,  speed,  mobility,  learning,  etc. 

In  order  to  grow,  the  human  species  has 
overexplolted  and  polluted  Its  environment 
vUjd  outbred  and  decimated  all  other  forms 
of  life.  But  Its  terresterlal  domain  Is  finite 
And  disproportionate  and  disorderly  human 
presence  in  this  small  world  Is  utterly  Incon- 
sUtent  with  human  fulfillment  and  happi- 
ness. Gone  forever  are  the  inexhaustible 
availability  of  piire  air  and  water,  and  un- 
c'.almed  green  expanses,  the  vrtldernesses  and 
the  "new  frontiers."  Delicate  balances  In  the 
biosphere  have  been  subverted.  Man  has 
thus  created  a  world  so  new  and  so  Intrinsi- 
cally different  that  the  reasoning  and  prin- 
ciples that  guided  him  In  the  past  are  im- 
potent to  cope  with  it. 

Our  present  predicament  Is  thus  rooted 
in  thoee  tendencies  which  have  underpinned 
our  ascent;  and  It  is  but  a  foretaste  of  to- 
morrow's truly  desperate  conditions  should 
the  customary  trends  continue.  This  will  be 
the  case  of  a  world  society  of  five,  six  or  seven 
billion  unrestrained  and  Intolerant  people, 
possessing  ever  more  technologies  and  ar- 
maments than  they  can  control,  demanding 
«ver  more  from  each  other  and  from  nature, 
and  ever  more  unable  to  comprehend  the 
transformation  they  themselves  bring  about. 

The  earth  Is  a  closed  system,  which  can 
Moommodate  this  humanity  if  it  behaves 
civilly  and  accepts  a  Spartan  existence,  with- 
out any  profound  gaps  between  the  different 
Peoples  but  which  can  support  only  a  far 


smaller  population  if  it  wants  to  enjoy  a  high 
quality  and  standard  of  life,  freedom  of 
movement  and  opportunity. 

A  critical  tiu-nlng  point  has  been  reached. 
We  and  mankind  generally  must  Invent  anew 
the  modes  by  which  to  survive  and  progress 
on  our  changed  planet,  where  we  can  no 
longer  afford  to  grow  expKsnentlally,  but  must 
strive  to  reach  a  state  of  healthy,  dynamic 
stability  through  continually  adjusted  bal- 
ances between  man,  society  and  environment 


THE  CASE  FOR  18-YEAR-OLDS 
VOTING 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  7,  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which 
would  lower  the  voting  age  to  18  for  all 
elections.  In  recent  years,  we  have 
achieved  a  nationwide  political  con- 
sensus favoring  such  a  change  in  the 
voting  age.  In  the  extensive  hearings 
conducted  by  my  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Amendments  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress, the  objective  was  agreed  to  by  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy)  ,  by  Deputy  Attorney 
General  Richard  Kleindlenst,  and  by 
former  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark. 
This  consensus  has  emerged  from  a  solid 
series  of  arguments  supporting  an  exten- 
sion of  the  franchise  to  yoimger  voters. 

First,  these  yoimger  citizens  are  fully 
mature  enough  to  vote.  There  is  no  magic 
to  the  age  of  21.  The  21-year  age  of 
maturity  is  derived  only  from  historical 
accident.  In  the  Uth  century  21  was  the 
age  at  which  most  males  were  physically 
capable  of  carrying  armor.  But  the  phys- 
ical ability  to  carry  armor  in  the  11th 
century  clearly  has  no  relation  to  the 
intellectual  and  emotional  qualifica- 
tions to  vote  in  20th  century  America. 
And  even  if  physical  maturity  were  the 
crucial  determinant  of  the  right  to  vote, 
18-year-olds  would  deserve  that  right: 
Dr.  Margaret  Mead  and  others  have 
.shown  that  the  age  of  physical  maturity 
of  American  youth  has  dropped  more 
than  3  years  since  the  18th  century.  As 
Vice  President  Agnew  said  recently  in 
endorsing  a  lowered  voting  age : 

Young  people  today  are  better  educated 
and  they  mature  physically  much  sooner 
than  they  did  even  50  years  ago. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  our  younger 
citizens  today  are  mentally  and  emo- 
tionally capable  of  full  participation  In 
our  democratic  form  of  government.  To- 
day more  than  half  of  the  18-  to  21- 
year-olds  are  receiving  some  type  of 
higher  education.  Today  nearly  80  per- 
cent of  these  young  people  are  high 
school  graduates.  It  is  interesting  to 
compare  these  recent  statistics  with 
some  from  1920,  when  less  than  10  per- 
cent went  on  to  college  and  less  than 
20  percent  of  our  youngsters  actually 
graduated  from  high  school. 

Second,  our  18-year-old  citizens  have 
earned  the  right  to  vote  because  they 
bear  all  or  most  of  an  adult  citizen's 
responsibilities.  Of  the  nearly  11  million 
18-  to  21-year-olds  today,  about  half  are 
married  and  more  than  1  million  of  them 
are  responsible  for  raising  families.  An- 
other 1,400,000  are  serving  their  coim- 
try — serving  all   of  us — in   the  Armed 


Forces.  And  tens  of  thousands  of  young 
people  have  paid  the  supreme  sacrifice 
in  the  Indochina  war  over  the  past  5 
years. 

Today  more  than  3  million  young  peo- 
ple, ages  18  to  21,  are  full-time  employees 
and  taxpayers.  As  former  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Ramsey  Criark  has  pointed  out: 

We  subject  10-12  million  young  citizens 
between  17  and  21  years  of  age  to  taxation 
without  representation.  This  is  four  times 
the  population  of  the  Colonies  the  night  the 
tea  was  dumped  in  Boston  harbor.  ...  It 
exceeds  the  population  of  all  but  several  of 
the  States  of  the  Union. 

In  26  States,  persons  at  the  age  of  18 
can  make  wills.  In  49  States,  they  are 
treated  as  adults  in  criminal  courts  of 
law.  Can  we  justify  holding  a  person  to 
be  legally  responsible  for  his  or  her  ac- 
tions in  a  criminal  court  of  law  when  we 
continue  to  refuse  to  consider  that  same 
person  responsible  enough  to  take  action 
in  a  polling  booth?  Surely  a  citizen's 
rights  in  our  society  ought  to  be  com- 
mensurate with  his  responsibilities.  Our 
younger  citizens  have  willingly  shoul- 
dered the  responsibilities  we  have  put  on 
them,  and  it  is  morally  wrong  to  deprive 
these  citizens  of  the  vote.  By  their  ac- 
tions,  they  clearly  have  earned  the  right 
to  vote. 

Third,  these  younger  voters  should  be 
given  the  right  to  full  participation  in 
our  political  system  because  they  will 
contribute  a  great  deal  to  our  society. 
Although  some  of  the  student  imrest  of 
recent  years  has  led  to  deplorable  vio- 
lence and  Intolerance,  much  of  this  im- 
rest is  healthy.  It  reflects  the  interest  and 
concern  of  today's  youth  over  the  im- 
portant issues  of  our  day.  The  deep  com- 
mitment of  those  18-  to  21-years-old  is 
often  the  Idealism  which  Senator  Barry 
Goldwater  has  said  "Ls  exacUy  what  we 
need  more  of  in  the  country — more  citi- 
zens who  are  concerned  enough  to  pose 
his  social  and  moral  goals  for  the  Na- 
tion." As  Prof.  Paul  Freimd  of  the  Har- 
vard Law  School  recently  wrote: 

I  believe  that  the  student  movement 
around  the  world  Is  nothing  less  than  the 
herald  of  an  Intellectual  and  moral  revo- 
lution, which  can  portend  a  new  enlighten- 
ment and  a  wider  fraternity,  or  if  repulsed 
and  repressed  can  lead  to  a  new  cynicism  and 
even  deeper  cleavages.  The  student  genera- 
tion, disillusioned  with  absolutist  slogans 
and  utoplEui  dogmas,  has  long  since  marked 
the  end  of  Ideology:  wars  of  competing  isms 
are  as  Intolerable  to  them  as  wars  of  reUglon 
became  centuries  ago.  Youth  turned  to  prag- 
matism, to  the  setting  of  specific  manageable 
tasks  and  getting  them  done.  But  that  has 
proved  altogether  too  uninspiring,  and  youth 
has  been  restless  for  a  new  vision,  a  new 
set  of  deals  to  supplant  the  discarded  Ideol- 
ogies. 

We  must  channel  these  energies  Into 
our  political  system  and  give  yoimg  peo- 
ple the  real  opportunity  to  Influence  our 
society  In  a  peaceful  and  constructive 
manner.  The  President's  Commission  on 
the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence 
explored  the  relationships  between  cam- 
pus unrest  and  the  ability  of  our  younger 
citizens  to  take  a  constructive  part  in 
the  political  process : 

The  nation  cannot  afford  to  Ignore  law- 
lessness ...  It  Is  no  less  permissible  for  cur 
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nation  to  Ignore  the  legitimate  needs  and 
desires  of  the  young  .  , . 

.  .  .  We  have  seen  the  dedication  and  con- 
viction they  have  brought  to  the  Civil  Rights 
movement  and  the  skill  and  enthusiasm 
they  have  Infused  Into  the  political  proc- 
ess, even  though  they  lack  the  vote. 

The  anachronistic  voting-age  limitation 
tends  to  alienate  them  from  systematic  po- 
litical processes  and  to  drive  them  Into  a 
search  for  an  alternative,  sometimes  violent, 
means  to  express  their  friistratlons  over  the 
gap  l>etweeB^he  nation's  Ideals  and  actlon.s 
Lowering  the  voting  age  will  provide  them 
with  a  direct,  constructive  and  democratic 
channel  for  making  their  views  felt  and  for 
giving  them  a  responsible  stake  In  the  fu- 
ture of  the  nation. 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  to  ex- 
tend the  vote  to  18-year-olds  in  all  elec- 
tions: because  they  are  mature  enough 
in  every  way  to  exercise  the  franchise; 
because  they  have  earned  the  right  to 
vote  by  bearing  the  responsibilities  of 
citizenship:  and  because  our  society  has 
so  much  to  gain  by  bringing  the  force  of 
their  idealism  and  concern  and  energy 
into  the  constructive  mechanism  of  elec- 
tive government. 

RXABINOS 

The  testimony  presented  at  recent 
hearings  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Amendments  also  provides 
strong  emd  persuasive  support  for  lower- 
ing the  voting  age.  The  subcommittee 
held  a  series  of  comprehensive  hearings 
on  May  14.  15.  and  16  of  1968  in  the 
90th  Congress,  and  on  February  16  and 
17  and  March  9  and  10  of  1970.  in  the 
91st  Congress.  At  both  sets  of  hearings 
we  heard  support  for  a  lowered  voting 
age  from  witnesses  representing  all  parts 
of  the  political  spectrum,  as  well  as  from 
representatives  of  a  great  variety  of  or- 
ganizations. 

Senator  Randolph  was  the  first  wit- 
ness at  the  hearings  in  the  91st  Congress. 
He  described  his  efforts  since  1943  on 
behalf  of  granting  18-year-olds  the  vote. 
He  said  that  allowing  participation  by 
these  younger  voters  would  have  the  ben- 
eficial results  of  forcing  us  all  to  take  a 
"fresh  look"  at  our  political  system.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try has  to  a  great  extent  been  a  history 
of  efforts  to  expand  the  franchise  and 
to  expand  the  political  base  of  our  demo- 
cratic processes.  He  said: 

We  should  extend  our  base  by  giving  to 
young  people  not  only  the  opportunity,  but 
I  repeat  again  and  again,  the  responsibility 
for  this  active,  this  full  participation.  The 
future  In  large  part  ttelongs  to  young  people. 
It  Is  Imperative  that  they  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  help  set  the  (xrune  of  that  future. 

Farmer  Presidential  Assistant  Theo- 
dore Sorensen  brought  to  the  subcom- 
mittee's attention  the  conclusion  of  the 
Cox  Commission  which  studied  the  stu- 
dent disruptions  at  Columbia  University. 
That  Commission  called  the  present  gen- 
eration "the  most  intelligent."  the  "most 
idealistic,"  the  "most  sensitive  to  public 
Issues."  and  with  a  "higher  level  of  social 
conscience  than  preceding  generations." 
Sorensen  described  the  question  of 
whether  to  lower  the  voting  age  as  rais- 
ing a  "moral  Issue."  He  said: 

Por  the  very  esaence  of  democracy  requires 
that  its  electoral  base  be  as  broad  as  the 
standards  of  fairness  and  logic  permit. 


Dr.  W.  Walter  Menninger  testified  in 
support  of  lowering  the  voting  age  as  a 
representative  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of 
Violence.  He  pointed  out  that  the  Com- 
mission in  its  final  report  had  recom- 
mended a  constitutional  amendment  to 
lower  the  voting  age  to  18.  Dr.  Menninger 
also  reminded  us  about  the  statement 
Senator  Mansfield  had  made  during  the 
.subcommittee's  1968  hearings: 

The  age  of  31  Is  not  simply  the  automatic 
chronological  door  to  the  sound  Judgment 
and  wisdom  that  Is  needed  to  exercise  the 
franchls-  of  the  ballot. 

He  went  on  to  point  out  that  It  Is  at 
18  that  young  people  traditionally  "try 
it  on  their  own."  and  "become  respon- 
sible for  themselves  and  others."  It  is  at 
18  that  "the  citizen  has  fresher  knowl- 
edge and  a  more  enthusiastic  interest  in 
government  processes." 

Dr.  Menninger  explored  the  expe- 
riences other  jurisdictions  have  had  with 
lowering  the  voting  age.  He  said: 

Nothing  In  the  recent  history  of  states 
which  allow  those  under  21  to  vote  has 
Indicated  that  the  college-age  vote  Is  Ir- 
responsible or   "radical." 

And  he  pointed  out  that,  according  to 
the  studies  of  the  1963  Commission  on 
Voting; 

Where  IB-year-old.^  were  allowed  to  vote, 
they  voted  In  larger  proportions  than  the 
remainder  of  the  population. 

He  believed  that  this  evidence  sup- 
ported his  thesis  that  lowering  the  voting 
age  would  allow  the  younger  voters  to 
take  an  active  part  In  the  system  when 
they  are  still  subject  to  the  stimulation 
of  courses  in  citizenship  and  American 
history  and  reverse  the  presently  poor 
turnout  of  voters  In  the  21-to-30 
category 

Dr.  S.  I.  Hayakawa,  the  president  of 
San  Francisco  State  University,  stated: 

Lowering  of  the  voting  age  Is  Just  one  of 
many  measures  that  are  necessary  to  Involve 
young  men  and  women  from  18  years  onward 
more  and  more  Into  the  life  of  government, 
of  business,  of  the  world  of  work  In  general, 
so  that  they  have  decisions  to  make  that 
count  In  the  world. 

He  said  that  the  vote,  aside  from  Its 
role  in  the  democratic  process,  had  a 
symbolic  meaning.  Por  the  young  citizen, 
voting  Is  like  an  initiation  rite,  acknowl- 
edging adulthood. 

Deputy  Attorney  General  Richard 
Kleindienst  conveyed  President  Nixon's 
views  about  the  wisdom  of  lowering  the 
voting  age.  He  said ; 

America's  10  million  young  people  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  31  are  better  equipped 
today  than  ever  In  the  past  to  be  entrusted 
with  all  of  the  responsibilities  and  privileges 
of  cttlaenshlp.  Their  well-informed  Intelli- 
gence, enthusiastic  Interest,  and  desire  to 
participate  In  public  affairs  at  all  levels  ex- 
emplifies the  highest  qualities  of  mature 
citizenship. 

Kleindienst  also  pointed  out  to  the 
subcommittee  that  those  States  that  have 
had  experience  with  voting  at  18  have 
found  that  "their  experience  with  young 
voters  has  been  constructive  and  posi- 
tive." 

Former    Attorney    General    Ramsey 
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Clark  urged  speedy  enactment  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  lower  the  vot- 
ing age.  He  pointed  out  that  v.hile  the 
United  States  has  allowed  more  citizens 
to  participate  in  the  democratic  proces.s 
over  the  years,  it  has  done  so  only  slowly 
ineffectively,  and  begrudgingly.  He 
thought  that  tlie  amendment  should  be 
passed  in  the  name  of  fairness  and  jus- 
tice. And  he  added; 

But  there  Is  a  more  urgent  reason.  That 
reason  Is  need,  and  that  need  Is  to  Involve 
the  young  people  in  our  processes  arid  to 
learn  the  message  that  they  have  to  tell  vu. 

Mr.  Clark  believes  that  by  letting 
young  people  vote  soon  after  high  .school 
we  can  involve  them  in  our  .system  and 
keep  them  in  meaningful  participation 
in  the  system. 

Senator  Goldwatir  app)eared  and  told 
us  that  as  a  result  of  his  repeated  travels 
to  universities  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try over  the  past  few  years,  he  is  con- 
vinced; 

This  generation  of  young  people  Is  the 
finest  generation  that  has  ever  come  along 

He  said; 

To  give  a  direct  answer,  I  see  no  reason, 
from  the  point  of  Judgment,  why  our  young 
people  should  not  be  allowed  to  vote,  and  I 
am  talking  about  18-year-olds,  In  State  as 
well  as  Presidential  elections  ...  I  have 
confidence  in  these  people. 

Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  said  in 
his  testimony  that — 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  lower  the 
voting  age  in  the  United  States,  and  thereby 
to  bring  American  youth  Into  the  main- 
stream of  our  political  process.  To  me,  this  Is 
the  must  Important  single  principle  we  can 
pursue  as  a  nation  If  we  are  to  succeed  In 
bringing  our  youth  Into  full  and  lasting  par- 
ticipation In  our  Institutions  of  democratic 
government. 

Dr.  Margaret  Mead,  the  noted  anthro 
pologist.  appeared  before  the  subcommit- 
tee and  particularly  emphasized  the  fact 
that  today's  young  people  "are  not  only 
the  best  educated  generation  that  we 
have  ever  had.  and  the  segment  of  the 
population  that  is  better  educated  than 
any  other  group,  but  also  they  are  more 
mature  than  young  people  in  the  past ' 

Testimony  was  heard  and  statement-s 
were  rereived  from  individuals  represent- 
ing countless  organizations,  including; 
Youth  Franchise  Coalition:  National 
Education  Association:  American  Fed- 
eration of  Teachers;  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People: 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union;  the 
American  Jewish  Committee;  and  the 
Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 

OEECON    AOAINST    MfTCKELL 

On  March  13.  1970.  3  days  after  the 
hearings  were  conducted,  the  Senate 
passed  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1970. 
which  contained  a  provision  lowering  the 
voting  age  to  18  in  all  elections  by  stat- 
ute. In  its  meeting  of  July  28.  1970,  the 
.subcommittee  reported  the  18-year-old 
vote  constitutional  proposals  to  the  full 
Judiciary  Committee,  with  the  under- 
standing that  they  would  remain  in  the 
full  committee  pending  the  outcome  of 
the  Supreme  Court  test. 

Although  the  constitutionality  of  low- 
ering the  voting  age  by  statue  had  been 
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explored  at  length  in  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments  and  on  the  floor  of  both 
Houses,  some  substantial  doubt  re- 
mained, and  the  Act  provided  for  a  rapid 
determination  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
On  December  21.  1970,  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  in  Oregon  against  Mitchell 
that  title  HI  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1970  is  constitutional  insofar  as  it  ap- 
plies to  Federal  elections,  but  that  the 
Congress  lacks  power  under  the  Consti- 
tution to  lower  the  voting  age  by  Federal 
statute  in  State  and  local  elections.  The 
Supreme  Court's  decision  came  too  late 
in  the  Congress  to  allow  action  by  either 
House  before  the  end  of  the  session. 

The  results  of  the  Court's  decision 
were  immediately  criticized  by  election 
ofBcials  and  others,  not  merely  because 
of  the  apparent  inconsistency,  but  be- 
cause it  would  require  a  dual-age  system 
of  registration  and  voting  said  to  be  ex- 
pensive, confusing,  and  subject  to  other 
serious  problems. 

In  response  to  these  comments,  I 
started  preparing  a  report  which  would 
explore  the  scope  and  magnitude  of  these 
criticisms,  collect  and  summarize  the 
background  material  on  the  effort  to 
lower  the  voting  age.  and  survey  the 
problems  arising  across  the  coimtry  as 
a  result  of  Oregon  against  Mitchell.  I 
sent  telegrams  to  the  chief  election  offi- 
cials of  each  of  the  50  States  and  elec- 
tion ofBcials  from  some  35  major  cities 
and  counties,  asking  them  to  estimate 
the  cast,  confusion,  and  other  problems 
they  anticipated  as  a  result  of  the  dual- 
age  voting.  Newspaper  reports  of  re- 
sponses to  the  Court's  decision  were  sur- 
veyed from  across  the  country.  The  pos- 
sibility of  prompt  State  action  to  lower 
the  voting  age  was  analyzed  for  every 
State,  and  compared  to  the  possibility 
of  prompt  ratification  of  a  Federal  con- 
stitutional amendment. 

THE    REPORT 

In  preparing  that  report  I  found  that 
a  a  result  of  the  decision  In  Oregon 
against  Mitchell,  47  States  face  the  pos- 
sibility of  having  to  administer  the  1972 
election  under  a  system  of  dual -age 
voting — voting  at  sige  18  In  Federal  elec- 
tions and  at  a  greater  age  in  State  and 
local  elections.  It  Is  my  belief  that  such 
a  system  of  dual-age  voting  is  morally  in- 
defensible and  patently  Illogical:  how 
can  we  deny  younger  voters  a  voice  In 
local  affairs  when  we  allow  them  the  right 
to  participate  In  the  selection  of  the 
Nation's  highest  ofBcials?  Moreover,  ac- 
cording to  the  election  ofQcials  I  cor- 
responded with,  dual-age  voting  may 
also  be  dangerously  complicated  and  In- 
ordinately expensive  as  well.  These  ofTl- 
clals  estimated  costs  amounting  to  at 
least  $10  to  $20  million.  Last  year  Con- 
gress declared  that  every  American  over 
the  age  of  18  should  be  entitled  to  vote 
in  all  elections.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
fact  that  dual-age  voting  is  devoid  of 
principle,  and  the  fear  that  It  may  be 
unworkable  In  practice,  will  encourage 
the  Congress  to  reaCQrm  that  fundamen- 
tal policy  Judgment  by  prompt  passage 
of  a  Federal  constitutional  amendment 
for  ratification  by  the  States. 

There  is  no  basis  whatsoever,  in  logic. 


In  policy  or  In  practice,  for  denying  18- 
year-olds  the  right  to  vote  in  State  and 
local  elections  when  they  may  vote  In 
Federal  elections.  All  of  the  arguments 
advanced  in  favor  of  lowering  the  voting 
age  apply  with  equal  force  to  State  and 
local  elections  and  to  Federal  elections. 
Indeed,  many  of  the  areas  In  which 
young  people  have  expressed  the  greatest 
interest — for  example,  the  quality  of 
education  and  the  state  of  the  environ- 
ment— are  primarily  matters  of  local 
concern.  In  a  time  of  increasing  Interest 
in  the  decentralization  of  government 
programs  and  resources,  there  is  simply 
no  justification  whatsoever  for  exclud- 
ing young  people  from  participation  in 
State  and  local  elective  politics  when  we 
permit  them  full  participation  on  the 
Federal  level. 

The  administrative  problems  of  creat- 
ing and  maintaining  a  system  of  dual- 
age  voting  have  led  election  officials  to 
raise  the  danger  of  profoimd  confusion 
and  delay  In  the  election  process.  In  the 
47  States  which  have  not  yet  extended 
the  franchise  to  18-year-olds,  separate 
.systems  of  registration  and  voting  must 
be  established  for  nearly  10  percent  of 
the  previous  voting  age  population — 
more  than  10  million  young  people.  The 
attorney  general  of  Oregon  hsis  char- 
acterized the  result  as  "an  intolerable 
administrative  burden  on  the  States." 
John  D.  Rockefeller  IV,  secretary  of  state 
of  West  Virginia,  has  said  that  the  situ- 
ation at  the  polling  places  on  election 
day  may  amount  to  "a  jumble  of  con- 
fusion," Louisiana  State  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Jack  Gremillion  fears  "chaos  and 
confusion"  in  the  next  general  election. 
And  a  memorandum  prepared  for  the 
secretary  of  state  of  Minnesota  predicts 
"a  nightmare  at  best"  in  the  process  of 
instructing  voters  in  the  1972  elections. 

I  fovmd  that  some  jurisdictions  expect 
to  meet  the  problem  primarily  by  the 
purchase  of  new  voting  machines.  How- 
ever, such  a  solution  can  create  what 
one  election  official  referred  to  as  a  "suf- 
focating expense."  And  there  is  substan- 
tial doubt  as  to  whether  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  machines  could  be  ordered,  fi- 
nanced, and  delivered  in  time  for  the 
1972  elections.  Other  jurisdictions  ex- 
pect to  resolve  the  problem  by  the  use 
of  "lockout"  devices  on  voting  ma- 
chines— where  feasible — or  the  use  of 
separate  paper  ballots.  Both  of  these 
approaches  will  require  a  substantial  In- 
crease In  manpower,  either  to  perform 
and  supervise  the  lockout  function  or 
to  administer  the  paper  ballots.  More- 
over, the  use  of  paper  ballots — a  pos- 
sibility being  considered  by  many  juris- 
dictions. Including  the  States  of  Mich- 
igan, Montana,  and  North  Dakota  and 
the  city  of  Chicago — raise  the  possibility 
and  the  temptation  of  vote  fraud  often 
associated  with  the  use  of  paper  ballots. 

Whatever  approach  individual  juris- 
dictions take  to  meet  the  problem,  many 
election  officials  fear  that  the  confusion 
and  complications  of  dual-age  voting  will 
lead  to  delay  at  the  polls.  James  C.  Kirk- 
patrick,  the  secretary  of  state  of  Missou- 
ri, has  suggested  that  "probably  most 
important  of  all"  the  consequences  of 
dual-age  voting  is  the  possibility  that 


"the  confusion  may  well  result  in  long 
lines  at  the  polling  places  on  election 
day,"  causing  voters  "to  decide  against 
voting  rather  than  be  forced  to  stand  in 
line  for  a  long  time — especially  in  bad 
weather."  It  would  be  ironic  indeed  if  in 
this  manner  the  Voting  Rights  Act  dis- 
couraged the  exercise  of  the  franchise. 

Based  on  the  estimates  of  election  offi- 
cials, the  total  cost  of  implementing  a 
system  of  dual-age  voting  appears  to  be 
no  less  than  $10  to  $20  million — and  may 
amount  to  substantially  more.  Such  esti- 
mates vary  widely  among  jurisdictions. 
Moreover,  some  State  and  local  officials 
are  just  begirming  to  analyze  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  depth  and  to  canvass 
the  possible  solutions.  In  jurisdictions 
contemplating  the  use  of  separate  voting 
machines,  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $2,- 
000  apiece,  the  initial  cost  would  be  stag- 
gering—$1.3  million  in  Cormecticut,  $3.5 
million  in  New  York  City.  In  jurisdictions 
choosing  to  use  voting  machine  "lock- 
out" where  possible,  or  paper  ballots,  the 
costs  are  harder  to  estimate  because  they 
involve  primarily  the  use  of  additional 
personnel ;  but  election  officials  are  nev- 
ertheless concerned  about  the  magnitude 
of  the  expense  required.  A  few  examples 
of  responses  from  election  officials  follow : 

Paul  Marston,  recorder  of  Maricopa 
County — including  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  pre- 
dicted a  p>ossible  expense  on  the  order  of 
$60,000  resulting  from  dual-age  voting. 

California  State  A.ssemblyman  John 
Briggs  reported  that,  according  to  the 
California  secretai-y  of  state,  it  would 
cost  more  than  $1.5  million  to  implement 
dual-age  voting  in  California.  The  reg- 
istrar-recorder of  Los  Angeles  County 
has  estimated  that  "dual-age  voting  will 
cost  approximately  $400,000  to  $500,000 
additional"  In  the  coimty. 

Mrs.  Gloria  Schaffer,  the  secretary  of 
.state  of  Connecticut,  has  estimated  that 
the  State  may  have  to  spend  $1,300,000 
on  voting  machines  alone  to  Implement 
dual-age  voting. 

In  Illinois,  Secretary  of  State  John 
W.  Lewis  estimated  that  there  would  be 
a  40-  to  50-percent  Increase  In  election 
costs  because  of  the  need  to  keep  two  sets 
of  registration  books,  two  sets  of  ballots, 
and  the  like.  The  chairman  of  the  Chi- 
cago Board  of  Election  Commissioners 
puts  the  extra  cost  for  his  city  alone  at 
between  $150,000  and  $200,000. 

The  Indiana  State  Election  Board  has 
predicted  that  It  will  cost  $170,000  for 
separate  registration  facilities,  and  for 
the  printing  and  costing  of  paper  ballots. 

In  Iowa,  dual-age  voting  could  cost 
$125,000  to  $150,000,  but  Secretary  of 
State  Melvin  D.  Synhorst  added  that  If 
voting  machines  had  to  be  purchased, 
this  figure  "could  rise  considerably 
higher." 

According  to  Allen  J.  Beerman,  the 
secretary  of  state  of  Nebraska  the  Imple- 
mentation of  Oregon  against  Mitchell 
could  easily  result  in  a  30-percent  In- 
crease in  election  costs — an  additional 
$300,000. 

New  Mexico  Secretary  of  State  Betty 
Fiorina  expects  the  cost  of  Implementing 
dual-age  voting  to  total  approximately 
$200,000. 

Maurice  J.  O'Rourke,  the  president  of 
the  New  York  City  Board  of  Elections 
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has  stated  that  such  a  dual-aRf  voting 
procedure  "would  cost  the  city  $5,000,000 
minimally.  We  would  need  1.500  new 
voting  machines,  which  coet  $2,000  each, 
and  we  would  have  to  spend  at  least 
$2,000,000  for  additional  permanent  per- 
sonnel to  set  up  and  maintain  the  two 
sets  of  registration  bocks  necessary  for 
two  categories  of  voters." 

Ward  Fowler,  of  Oklahoma's  State 
Election  Board,  has  predicted  extra  costs 
arising  from  dual-age  voting  of  $50,000 
to  $150,000  per  election  year. 

Rhode  Island  relies  heavily  on  voting 
machines,  and  as  a  result  Secretary  of 
State  August  P.  LaPYance  expects  that 
additional  expenses  could  total  nearly 
S2  million. 

Director  of  Eaections  Jack  M.  Perry 
of  Shelby  County,  Tenn..  which  includes 
Memphis,  has  made  a  rough  estimate 
that  the  extra  expenses  of  dual-age  vot- 
ing would  amount  to  aroimd  $800,000. 

A.  Ludlow  Kramer.  Washington's  sec- 
retary of  state,  gave  a  careful  estimate  of 
all  the  expenses  that  dual-age  voting 
would  entail  and  concluded  that  it  would 
cost  the  State  $425,000,  a  suffocating  ex- 
pense, especially  when  his  State  is  des- 
perately struggling  to  avoid  bankruptcy. 

The  difficulty  of  determining  Just  what 
constitutes  a  Federal  election  may  lead 
to  substantial  disruption  of  State  politi- 
cal party  organization  and  prolonged 
confusion  and  delay  In  the  courts.  Ore- 
gon against  Mitchell  grants  the  right  to 
vote  in  all  Federal  primary  elections  to 
all  18-year-old  voters.  However,  in  many 
States  the  selection  of  nominees  for  Fed- 
eral office  Is  not  performed  In  a  primary 
but  by  delegates  elected  to  State  conven- 
tions. Unless  yoimg  voters  are  able  to 
vote  for  these  delegates,  they  will  have 
no  voice  in  the  selection  of  the  Federal 
nominees  who  will  represent  their  party. 
However,  many  of  these  elected  delegates 
also  choose  nominees  for  statewide  office 
and  perform  other  State  functions,  and 
18-year-olds  are  precliwled  by  law  In  47  of 
the  50  States  from  voting  for  State  offi- 
cials. If  excluded  from  party  elections 
which  affect — directly  or  indirectly — 
the  choice  of  Federal  officials.  18-year- 
old  voters  are  certain  to  challenge  their 
exclusion  in  court,  and  very  substantial 
disruption  and  delay  may  result  before 
the  numerous  separate  and  differing 
problems  across  the  country  are  resolved. 

POMTIIT  IT  T    or   LOWniKO  TBI  TOnifO   AdX 

A  Federal  constitutional  amendment 
ofTers  the  only  realistic  hope  in  most 
States  for  18-year-old  voting  before  the 
1972  elections  Of  the  47  States  having 
voting  age  in  excess  of  18.  only  eight  have 
reported  that  It  would  be  possible  to 
lower  their  voting  age  by  State  action 
before  the  1972  general  election  without 
resorting  to  some  extraordinary  proce- 
dure, such  as  a  special  statewide  election. 
Most  of  the  remaining  States  face  de- 
lays that  would  preclude  final  action 
lowering  the  voting  age  before  that  date. 
Ratification  of  a  Federal  constitutional 
amendment,  on  the  other  hand,  appears 
to  be  a  realistic  possibility  by  1972.  At  the 
present  time  It  seems  likely  that  at  least 
40  State  legislatures  will  be  meeting  in 


1972  alone.  In  the  absence  of  any  special 
sessions,  and  the  reapportionment  re- 
quired by  the  1970  census  Is  likely  to 
make  the  fall  of  1971  and  the  spring  of 
1972  an  active  period  for  special  sessions. 
The  three  amendments  proposed  by  Con- 
gress In  the  19<50's — the  23d,  24th.  and 
25th — were  ratified  in  an  average  time 
of  approximately  15  months:  an  amend- 
ment lowering  the  voting  age  to  18  would 
stand  an  excellent  chance  of  ratification 
within  a  similar  period. 

CONCLTTBIOW 

I  have  long  been  concerned  with  the 
need  to  extend  the  franchise  to  include 
our  younger  citizens.  After  chairing  two 
sets  of  subcommittee  hearings  on  this 
Issue  and  after  preparing  this  report,  I 
am  now  convinced — more  firmly  than 
ever  before — that  the  time  has  come  to 
lower  the  voting  age  to  18  in  every  elec- 
tion across  the  land — because  It  Is  right 
And  if  the  many  problems  of  dual -age 
voting  force  us  to  confront  the  question 
more  promptly,  so  much  the  better. 
Lowering  the  voting  age  is  sound  prin- 
ciple, sound  policy  and  sound  practice. 
The  Congress  should  complete  Its  action 
at  the  earliest  possible  date,  and  send 
the  amendment  to  the  States  for  ratifi- 
cation. 


PAR-REACHING  SIGNIFICANCE  OF 
NIXON  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  writ- 
ten by  James  Reston  and  publLshed  In 
the  New  York  Times  of  Friday.  February 
12.  1971.  be  printed  In  the  Rscord.  The 
title  of  the  article  Is  "What  of  the  Demo- 
crats?" The  thrust  of  the  article  Is  ex- 
pressed In  Its  first  two  paragraphs,  which 
I  quote: 

When  President  Nlson  came  Into  the  White 
House  he  said.  "We  were  elected  to  Initiate 
an  era  of  change.  We  Intend  to  begin  a  decade 
of  government  reform  such  as  this  nation 
has  not  witnessed  In  half  a  century.  .  .  .  That 
Is  the  watchword  of  this  Administration: 
reform." 

His  new  h«altb  program  for  the  nation, 
sent  to  Congress  this  week.  Is  only  the  latest 
evidence  that  he  has  kept  his  word.  For 
more  than  a  year  now  he  has  sent  to  Capitol 
Hill  one  Innovative  policy  after  another'  on 
welfare  reform,  revenue-sharing  reform,  gov- 
ernment reform,  postal  reform,  manpower 
reform.  Social  Security  reform,  reform  of 
the  grant-in-aid  system,  and  many  others. 

The  programs  which  President  Nixon 
has  submitted  to  Congress  are  compre- 
hensive, have  far-reaching  significance, 
and  If  enacted  will  make  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  our  country  and  of  our  people. 
These  proposal.^  of  the  President  must  be 
made  known  to  the  people  throughout 
the  country.  If  they  are  I  am  sure  he  will 
have  the  support  of  the  people  of  the 
country  as  he  battles  for  them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  of  th«  DniociUTS? 
(By  James  Reston) 

Washthoton.  February  18 — When  Prasl- 
dent  Nlzon  oune  Into  the  White  House  IM 


said.  "We  were  elected  to  Initiate  an  era  of 
change.  We  intend  to  begin  a  decade  of  gov- 
ernment refunn  such  as  this  nation  has  not 
witnessed  in  half  a  century.  .  .  .  That  Is  the 
watchword  of  this  Administration:  reform." 

His  new  health  program  for  the  nation, 
sent  to  Congress  this  week,  Is  only  the  latest 
evidence  that  he  has  kept  his  word.  For  more 
than  a  year  now  he  has  sent  to  Capitol  Hill 
one  Innovative  policy  after  another:  on  weU 
fare  reform,  revenue-sharing  reform,  gov. 
ernment  reform,  postal  reform,  manpower 
reform.  Social  Security  reform,  reform  of  the 
grant-in-aid  system,  and  many  others. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  agree  with  his  pro- 
posals In  order  to  concede  that,  taken  to- 
gether, they  add  up  to  a  serious  and  Impres- 
sive effort  to  transform  the  domestic  laws  of 
the  nation,  all  the  more  remarkable  coming 
from  a  Conservative  Administration,  and 
that  they  deserve  a  more  serious  and  co- 
herent response  than  they  have  got  so  far 
from  the  Democratic  party  and  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  in  the  Federal  Congress. 

What  Is  the  Democratic  party's  alterna- 
tive? This  we  would  like  to  know.  There  are 
alternatives  from  Democrats — a  Kennedy  al- 
ternative on  health  poUcy,  the  beginnings  of 
a  Wilbur  Mills  alternative  to  revenue  shar- 
Ing.  a  Muskle  alternative  to  Vietnam  policy— 
pick  a  date  and  get  out — but  as  often  as  not 
the  Democratic  alternatives  contradict  one 
another,  and  the  party  as  a  whole  seems  to 
be  settling  for  the  old  political  rule  that  it 
Is  the  business  of  the  opposition  party  merely 
to  oppose. 

A  party  out  of  office,  of  course,  always 
operates  at  a  disadvantage.  It  lacks  the  au- 
thority and  resources  of  the  Presidency.  It 
Is  usually  leaderlees  and  broke.  Its  power 
Is  dispersed  among  the  committee  chair- 
men, the  rival  candidates  for  Presidential 
nomination,  the  Oovernors.  and  the  National 
Committee,  the  latter  now  meeting  In  Wash* 
ington. 

In  the  present  case,  the  titular  head  of  the 
Democratic  party  Is  Hubert  Humphrey  of 
Minnesota,  a  new  boy  In  the  back  row  of  the 
Senate.  When  the  National  Committee 
meets.  It  iisually  concentrates  on  the  party 
deficit  and  President  Nixon,  both  of  which 
they  find  disagreeable.  But  so  far.  about  all 
they  have  been  able  to  agree  about  Is  that 
they  should  not  tear  each  other  apart  In 
public,  which,  come  to  think  of  It.  Is  quite 
an  achievement  for  Democrats. 

Nevertheless,  hard  as  It  Is  to  get  an  oppo- 
sition party  to  agree  on  what  It  stands  for. 
It  would  be  reassuring  to  think  that  they 
got  together  once  In  a  while  and  at  least 
tried  to  define  the  broad  outlines  of  a  pro- 
grsm  for  the  future. 

It  \s  perfectly  clear  that  many  of  the  old 
Democratic  programs  of  the  fifties  and  sixties 
are  no  longer  relevant  to  the  problems  of 
today,  let  alone  tomorrow.  In  1960  there  were 
only  44  grant-in-aid  programs  for  the  sUtes: 
now  there  are  over  430;  and  even  the  Demo- 
cratic Oovernors  are  bewildered  by  their 
complexity  and  Inefficiency. 

In  the  short  time  since  President  Nixon 
first  cams  forward  with  his  welfare  reform 
bUI,  over  2  million  people  have  been  added 
to  the  welfare  rolls,  at  an  additional  cost  of 
tl.5  billion  a  year. 

President  Nixon  has  at  least  seen  that  this 
i.s  dangerous  nonsense  and  put  forward  a 
bold,  If  controversial,  alternative  that  de- 
serves to  be  voted  up  or  down.  As  things  now 
stand,  the  Democrats  are  demanding,  and 
quite  right  too,  that  the  scandal  of  cam- 
paign expenditure  be  oorrectsd,  but  they  can- 
not agree  on  how  this  should  be  done;  and 
beyond  that,  they  have  not  even  managed  to 
agree  on  how  to  pick  their  spokesmen  If  they 
do  get  free  time  on  television. 

The  last  time  the  Democrats  were  out  of 
power,  they  at  least  recognized  the  problem 
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and  organized  a  kind  of  brain-trust  outside 
the  Congress  to  question  their  old  assump- 
tions and  write  position  papers  on  the  main 
subjects  coming  up  for  decision.  It  wasii't 
much,  and  Lyndon  Johnson  and  Sam  Ray- 
burn  resented  the  experiment,  but  it  started 
the  process  of  revision  and  even  of  thought 
within  the  party. 

What  the  Democrats  are  doing  now  Is 
merely  sniping  at  the  President's  programs 
and  often  saying  some  damn  silly  things  In 
the  process.  Here  Is  George  McOovern.  for 
example,  normally  a  sensible  man.  proclaim- 
ing that  Mr.  Nixon  is  'flirting  with  World 
War  III  In  Asia."  and  Ed  Muskle  calling  in 
Pittsburgh  the  other  night  for  a  "new  coali- 
tion" cutting  across  lines  of  race,  geography 
and  economics. 

But  to  do  what?  In  support  of  what  pro- 
grams? President  Nixon  has  been  singularly 
successful  in  ignoring  old  Republican  taboos 
and  prejudices,  and  if  you  want  to  be  cynical 
about  it.  he  may  be  putting  up  programs  he 
knows  the  Democrats  wUl  probably  knock 
down;  but  at  least  he  has  a  program  on  the 
home  front,  which  is  more  than  you  can  say 
for  the  Democrats. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  TuN- 
NEY) .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  c^ll 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tim- 
vvi) .  Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  concluded. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  read- 
ing clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  601 
(a).  Public  Law  91-513,  the  Speaker  had 
appointed  Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr.  Carter  as 
members  of  the  Commission  on  Mari- 
huana and  Drug  Abuse,  on  the  part  of 
the  House. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXH  OP 
THE  STANDING  RULES  OP  THE 
SENATE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  resolution  (8.  Res. 
9)  amending  rule  XXll  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the 
limitation  of  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  TuN- 
NEY) .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Allen)  to  postpone  until  the  next 
legislative  day  consideration  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvtmia 
(Mr.  Scott)  to  proceed  to  the  considera- 


tion of  Senate  Resolution  9  to  amend 
rule  XXII  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  the  limitation  of 
debate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  Presiding  Officer. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorima  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
unalterably  opposed  to  any  liberaliza- 
tion of  nile  XXn  of  the  Senate  which 
would  increase  the  power  of  the  major- 
ity to  gag  a  minority.  This  year  there  is 
again  a  proposal  designed  to  simplify 
placing  restrictions  upon  free  and  open 
debate  in  the  Senate.  In  my  opinion,  if 
any  change  needs  to  be  accomplished  in 
the  area  of  cloture,  it  is  that  cloture 
should  be  made  more  difficult  to  obtain 
or  be  completely  done  away  with.  Al- 
though many  of  the  advocates  of  lim- 
ited debate  and  close  restrictions  upon 
the  right  of  free  speech  in  the  Senate  ar- 
gue to  the  contrary,  for  many  years  this 
body  operated  completely  free  of  any  de- 
bate limitations.  Regardless  of  protesta- 
tions to  the  contrary  the  "previous  ques- 
tion rule"  did  not  operate  as  a  limit  to 
free  and  open  debate. 

In  the  short  period  of  slightly  more 
than  178  years,  the  United  States  has 
grown  and  prospered  from  a  group  of 
scattered  provincial  settlements  along 
the  eastern-  seaboard  Into  the  foremost 
nation  of  the  world.  The  population  In 
this  period  Increased  from  less  than  4 
million  to  over  200  million.  Our  people 
enjoy  greater  material  abundance  than 
any  other  people  on  earth  and  the  high- 
est standard  of  living  in  the  world.  Even 
more  Important,  the  individuals  who 
comprise  our  Nation  have  throughout  the 
period  enjoyed  freedom  of  thought, 
j^peech,  and  action,  and  it  Is  this  very 
individualism  in  which  lies  the  secret  of 
our  national  success. 

The  existence  of  individualism  in  the 
United  States  is  no  accident,  but  is  a 
direct  result  accomplished  by  the  system 
of  government  inaugurated  through  the 
Constitution.  It  would  seem  logical  that 
all  of  us  who  share  in  the  unsurpassed 
benefits  of  our  governmental  system 
would  be  both  informed  on  the  mechanics 
of  Its  operation  and  Jealous  protectors  of 
both  the  word  and  the  spirit  of  its  struc- 
tuie. 

It  is  indeed  a  disillusioning  experience 
to  be  confronted  with  such  ignorance  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  or  disdain 
for  its  accomplishments,  as  that  with 
which  we  are  confronted  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  by  this  proposal  to  alter  the  Sen- 
ate rules  with  regard  to  limitation  on 
debate.  We  are  confronted  with  argu- 
ments based  on  Rousseau's  treacherous 
theory  of  "democracy" — a  doctrine  as 
alien  to  our  system  of  government  as  any 


of  the  foreign  "isms"  which  we  find  so 
repugnant.  Rousseau's  philosophy  is  no 
more  or  less  than  rule  by  the  unbridled 
will  of  the  majority,  whether  the  major- 
ity be  large  or  small,  temporary  or  con- 
tinuing. In  essence  it  Is  the  rule  of  emo- 
tion, providing  neither  protection  for  In- 
dividual rights  nor  orderly  conduct  of 
society,  which  Is  the  only  reason  for  gov- 
ernment's existence.  Our  Government  is 
not  "democratic,"  but  is  a  federated  con- 
stitutional Republic,  and  imder  the  ex- 
plicit terms  of  the  U.S.  Constitution,  the 
National  Government  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  insuring  to  the  peo- 
ple of  each  State  a  republican  form  of 
government,  and  thereby,  charged  with 
preventing  the  institution  of  a  "democ- 
racy" in  any  State. 

Individual  rights  cannot  exist  where 
the  emotional  will  of  the  majority  is 
absolute,  and  our  governmental  system 
rejects  "democracy"  for  that  reason. 
Throughout  our  entire  structure  of  gov- 
ernment there  are  checks  instituted  on 
the  will  of  the  majority.  While  these 
checks  do  not  provide  an  aggressive  wea- 
pon for  the  individual,  or  the  individuals 
within  a  minority,  they  do  insure  the 
existence  of  a  negative  weapon  by  which 
individuals  may  defend  their  basic  rights 
against  assaults  frcan  even  the  majority. 

One  of  the  many  of  such  checks  on 
the  will  of  the  majority  Is  embodied  in 
the  relative  freedom  of  debate  in  the 
U.S.  Senate.  This  check  would  be  even 
more  consistent  with  the  purpose  of  our 
governmental  structure  were  it  to  permit 
no  cloture,  whatsoever.  The  present  rule 
provides  a  minimum  protection,  and  a 
forum  for  those  individuals  who  find 
themselves  temporarily  in  a  minority  In- 
sofar as  representation  in  the  Senate  is 
concerned,  if  not  among  the  populace  as 
a  whole. 

The  design  of  the  Senate  as  an  insti- 
tution was  Intended  to  provide  a  degree 
of  stability  through  deliberation,  which, 
in  its  absence,  would  have  been  missing 
from  the  governmental  structure.  No  less 
an  authority  than  the  Father  of  our 
Country,  himself,  attested  to  this  fact. 
It  is  related  that  shortly  after  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,  Thomas  Jefferson 
ufKjn  his  return  from  France,  breakfasted 
with  George  Washington,  and  their  con- 
versation centered  on  various  aspects  of 
the  Constitution.  During  the  coiu-se  of 
the  conversation,  Jefferson  protested  to 
George  Washington  against  the  estab- 
lishment of  two  Houses  in  the  Congress. 
Washington  asked:  "Why  did  you  pour 
that  coffee  inito  your  saucer?"  "To  cool 
it,"  Jefferson  replied.  "Even  so,"  said 
Washington,  "we  pour  legislation  into 
the  senatorial  saucer  to  cool  It."  Un- 
fortimately,  in  the  last  few  decades  the 
Senate  has  abdicated  its  intended  func- 
tion as  a  damper  on  hasty,  impetuous, 
and  extreme  actions  by  the  Congress. 
There  remains,  however,  by  virtue  of  the 
relatively  free  debate  permitted  imder 
rule  XXn,  a  forum  for  those  who  cherish 
individualism  and  Indivldusd  rights,  even 
for  those  individuals  represented  by  a 
minority  in  the  U.S.  Senate;  and  quite 
possibly,  this  remaining  check  serves  as 
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a  mitigant  against  the  excesses  of  the 
majority. 

The  impetuosity  which  underlies  the 
current  effort  to  eraascuiate  rule  XXII 
constitutes  more  than  an  assault  on  the 
procedure  of  the  Senate.  This  impetu- 
osity is  the  embodiment  of  a  completely 
radical,  political  pliilosophy.  which  is 
un-American  to  its  very  roots  Its  im- 
mediate manifestation  is  in  the  form  of 
an  attack  on  a  mode  of  procedure  that 
is  only  one  element — albeit  an  essential 
element — of  the  machinery  by  which  in- 
dividualism is  protected  in  this  country. 
It  is  the  initial  step  in  an  effort  to  sub- 
stitute conformity  as  a  national  char- 
acteristic for  individualism,  the  very  fac- 
tor responsible  for  our  Nation's  success. 
It  is  the  desire  of  the  adherents  of  this 
new  radical  political  philosophy  to 
achieve  absolute  control  of  the  National 
Government,  and  through  its  massive 
and  numerous  instrumentalities,  to  de- 
sign a  pattern  of  conduct  for  all  Ameri- 
cans and  enforce  their  conformity. 

As  novel  as  may  be  their  approach,  and 
despite  their  protests  to  the  contrary, 
there  is  nothing  new  about  the  aim  the 
conformists  seek  to  achieve.  It  is  as  old 
as  the  writings  of  Lenin  and  Marx  and 
is  best  known  as  "state  socialism."  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  indicative  of  "state 
socialism"  than  the  intolerance  which  is 
exliibited  by  the  proponents  of  majority 
cloture  in  the  U.S.  Senate  toward  the 
expression  of  views  by  Senators  opposed 
to  the  welfare  state  measiu-es  and  to  the 
destruction  o/  federalism.  I  am  optimist 
enough  to  believe  that  the  Senate  has 
not  yet  degenerated  to  a  point  at  which 
it  will  renounce  its  intended  purpose  and 
responsibility,  and  abjectly  surrender  to 
the  autocratic  forces  of  state  socialism, 
who  implore  us  to  sacrifice  the  protec- 
tion of  individualism  on  the  treacherous 
and  alien  altar  of  majority  nile. 

There  is  no  solace  in  the  fact  that 
those  attempting  to  limit  debate  by  a 
majority  vote  In  the  Senate  are  satisfied 
to  do  so  by  stages.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  session  in  1959,  they  succeeded  in 
returning  to  a  provision  for  cloture  by 
the  smallest  number  of  Senators  who 
have  ever  in  the  history  of  this  body  held 
such  power  and  it  is  under  that  rule  that 
the  Senate  now  operates.  Just  as  the 
Senate  is  a  continuing  body,  the  at- 
tempts to  provide  a  cloture  rule  by  a 
majority  vote  of  Senators  is  a  continuing 
effort.  This  effort  has  already  been  too 
successful  and  ^ven  were  concessions 
made  to  the  proix>nent8  of  change  at  this 
session,  they  would  be  right  back  In  Jan- 
uary 1972,  making  the  same  fight.  They 
will  not  be  satisfied  until  the  Senate  can 
be  controlled  by  a  bare  majority  of  Sen- 
ators. 

It  is  my  firm  opinion  that  the  rule  by 
which  two-thirds  of  the  membership  can 
limit  debate  is  as  restrictive  of  free  dis- 
cussion as  it  can  be.  at  the  present  time, 
without  seriously  infringing  on  the  right 
of  the  minority  to  be  heard,  the  right  of 
the  States  to  equal  representation,  and 
the  preservation  of  the  Senate  as  a  great 
and  unique  institution. 

The  Senate  is  the  last  forum  on  earth 
where  men  can  discuss  matters  of  vital 
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importance  without  severe  restrictions 
on  debate.  This  circumstance  is  one  rea- 
son, perhaps  the  major  reason,  why  the 
Senate  has  become  known  as  the  world's 
greatest  deliberative  body  and  why  the 
great  English  statesman,  Gladstone,  de- 
scribed the  Senate  as  'that  remarkable 
body,  the  most  remarkable  of  all  inven- 
tions of  politics." 

I  willingly  accept  the  fact,  so  fre- 
quently pointed  out  by  those  who  would 
impose  gag  rule  on  the  Senate,  that  the 
rules  of  this  body  are  unusual.  Indeed, 
the  Senate  is  unique  among  parliamen- 
tary bodies.  It  is  a  great  legislative  body, 
and  ail  the  greater  because  it  has  not 
been  constrained  to  bend  to  any  popular 
notion  of  what  rules  a  parliamentary 
body  should  follow. 

The  roots  of  the  Senate  rules  are 
founded  in  history.  At  the  time  oui-  Con- 
stitution was  being  framed,  there  was  a 
great  reluctance,  on  the  part  of  the  indi- 
vidual States,  to  surrender  any  of  their 
cherished  liberties  to  a  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

At  that  time,  there  were  some  luiusual 
laws  and  customs  in  most  of  the  indi- 
vidual States.  The  people  within  these 
States  were  wary  of  surrendering  State 
sovereignty  to  a  Federal  Government 
which  might  arbitrarily  and  hastily 
nullify  State  laws.  They  had  recently 
freed  themselves  from  tyraimy  and  se- 
cured for  themselves  individual  liberty 
in  a  great  fight  for  independence.  Con- 
sequently, numerous  safeguards  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  States  were  built 
into  the  Constitution.  Before  they  would 
assent  to  the  ratification  of  this  supreme 
law,  however,  they  won  assurance  of 
early  approval  of  the  first  10  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution.  These  amend- 
ments, commonly  referred  to  as  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  constitute  the  greatest  set  of 
civil  and  individual  rights  to  be  found 
anywhere. 

In  order  to  iUustraU'  the  value  the 
people  placed  upon  preserving  their  indi- 
vidual liberties  and  the  rights  of  the 
States.  I  will  briefly  read  to  this  body 
the  Bill  of  Rights: 

ARTICLE    I 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the 
right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble, 
and  to  petition  the  Government  for  a  redress 
of  grievances. 

ARTICLE    U 

A  well  regulated  MllUla.  being  necessary 
to  the  security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of 
the  people  to  keep  and  be.ir  Arms  shall  not 
be  infringed. 

ARTICLE    m 

No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace  be  quar- 
tered In  any  house,  without  the  consent  of 
the  Owner,  nor  In  time  of  war,  but  lu  a  man- 
ner prescribed  by  law. 

ARTICLE  IV 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  In  their 
person,  houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against 
unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall  not 
be  violated,  and  no  Warrants  shall  Issue,  but 
upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  Oath  or 
affirmation,  and  particularly  describing  the 
place  to  be  searched,  and  the  persons  or 
things  to  be  seized. 


ARTICUt  V 

No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a 
capital,  or  otherwise  Infamous  crime,  unless 
on  a  presentment  or  Indictment  of  a  Grand 
Jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or 
naval  forces,  or  In  the  Mllltla,  when  in  actual 
service  In  time  of  War  or  public  danger-  nor 
shall  any  person  be  subject  for  the  same  of- 
fense to  l>e  twice  put  In  Jeopardy  of  life  or 
limb;  nor  shall  be  compelled  In  any  criminal 
case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  nor  be 
deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without 
due  process  of  law;  nor  shall  private  property 
be  taken  for  public  use,  without  Just  com- 
pensatlon. 

ARTICLK  VI 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused 
shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  pubUc 
trial,  by  an  impartial  Jury  of  the  State  and 
district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been 
committed,  which  district  shall  have  been 
previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  In- 
formed of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accu- 
sation; to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses 
agalnsl  him;  to  have  compulsory  process  for 
obtaining  witness  In  his  favor,  and  to  have 
the  Assistance  of  Counsel  for  his  defence. 

ARTICLE  VU 

In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  In 
conuoversy  shall  exceed  twenty  dollars  the 
right  of  trial  by  Jury  shall  be  preserved,'  and 
no  fact  tried  by  a  Jury,  shaU  be  otherwise  re- 
examined In  any  Court  of  the  United  States 
than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common 
law. 

ARTICLE  Vin 

Excessive  ball  shall  not  be  required,  nor 
excessive  fines  Imposed,  nor  cruel  and  un- 
usual  punishments  inflicted. 

ARTICLE  IX 

The  enumeration  In  the  Constitution,  of 
cenaln  rights,  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny 
or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people. 

ARTICLE  X 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  It  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

One  of  the  principal  safeguards  built 
into  the  original  Constitution  was  the 
formation  of  a  Senate  in  which  every 
State  was  given  equal  representation. 
The  Senate  was  envisioned,  by  the 
Founding  Fathers,  as  a  body  where  the 
rights  of  States,  and  the  views  of  minori- 
ties, would  be  given  unusual  considera- 
tion. During  the  course  of  the  debates  of 
the  Pliiladelphia  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1787,  the  delegates  reached  agree- 
ment upon  a  House  of  Representatives  to 
be  elected  by  the  people  every  two  years 
and  based  upon  a  population  ratio  di- 
vided into  congressional  districts.  After 
this  action  was  taken,  the  smaller  of  the 
participating  13  States  wondered  how 
their  minorities  could  be  adequately  pro- 
tected from  the  capricious  whims  of  a 
majority  in  the  House. 

After  long  debate — I  repeat,  long  de- 
bate— which  was  at  times  most  acrimoni- 
ous and  which  actually  threatened  to 
break  up  the  Convention,  the  solution 
was  offered  by  the  wise  and  venerable 
Benjamin  Pianklln;  namely,  equal 
representation  in  the  Senate  for  every 
State.  And,  to  make  sure  that  that  repre- 
sentation would  be  of  a  character  that 
would  calmly  consider  and  patriotically 
and  unselfishly  act  on  laws  under  which 
i>ll  the  people  would  have  to  live,  it  was 
provided  In  the  original  instrument  that 
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Members  of  the  Senate  should  be  elected 
by  State  legislators  and  not  by  popular 
vote  and  given  a  term  of  6  years. 

The  Founding  Fathers  also  wrote  into 
the  original  Constitution  other  safe- 
guards against  what  the  advocates  of  u 
mles  change  tenn  "majority  rule."  They 
provided  in  certain  instances  for  votes 
requiring  a  majority  of  two-thirds.  Here 
are  some  cf  these  provisions  as  found  in 
the  Constitution: 

Section  3  of  article  I  of  the  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  no  person  shall  be  con- 
victed on  a  charge  of  impeachment  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  two- thirds  of  the 
members  of  the  Senate  present. 

Section  5  of  article  I  provides  for  a 
two-thirds  vote  for  either  House  to  expel 
a  member  of  their  body. 

Section  7  of  article  I  provides  for  the 
overriding  of  a  Presidential  veto  of  any 
legislation  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each 
body. 

Section  2  of  article  IT  of  the  Constitu- 
tion states  that  the  President  "shall  have 
power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  pro- 
vided two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
concur." 

Article  V  of  the  Constitution  empowers 
the  Congress  to  propose  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  whenever  two-thirds  of 
both  Houses  deem  it  necessary. 

Article  V  of  the  Constitution  also  au- 
thorizes the  calling  of  a  convention  for 
proposing  amendments  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of 
the  several  States. 

Article  V  provides  that  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States  are  necessary  to 
ratify  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution either  In  convention  or  by  the 
legislatures  thereof. 

The  12th  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion provides  that,  when  the  choice  of  a 
President  of  the  United  States  devolves 
upon  the  House  of  Representatives,  a 
quorum  of  that  body  for  the  purpose  of 
choosing  a  President  shall  consist  of  a 
member  or  members  from  two-thirds  of 
the  States. 

likewise,  when  the  choice  of  a  Vice 
President  devolves  upon  the  Senate,  a 
quorum  for  the  purpose  consLsts  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  nimiber  of  Senators 
to  be  In  accord  with  the  12th  amendment. 

It  Is  easy  to  see  from  these  numerous 
illustrations  found  in  the  Constitution 
that  a  simple  majority  was  not  held  by 
our  Pounding  Fathers  to  be  suflQcient  in 
many  instances  to  protect  the  populace 
and  provide  for  the  common  good. 

We  can  see  from  a  glance  back  into 
history  how  concerned  our  forefathers 
were  for  protecting  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals, minorities,  and  the  States  in 
drafting  the  fundamental  principles  of 
our  Government.  Prom  the  start,  too,  our 
forefathers  recognized  that  these  rights 
could  only  be  secured  if  adequate  pro- 
tection was  provided  by  established  rules 
of  procedure.  They  had  the  wisdom  to 
realize  that  substantive  rights  contained 
in  the  supreme  law  might  be  later  muti- 
lated or  trammeled  if  procedural  safe- 
guards were  not  provided  to  Insure  long 
and  careful  deliberation  of  the  legislative 
issues  which,  if  approved,  might  restrict 


the  rights  of  the  individuals,  minorities, 
and  the  States. 

Thus  we  find  the  great  statesman  and 
political  philosopher,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
saying  in  the  preface  to  his  Manual, 
which  he  deposited  with  the  Senate  and 
which  became  the  recognized  guide  for 
all  our  legislative  bodies : 

Mr.  Onslow,  the  ablest  among  the  Speakers 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  used  to  say  it 
was  a  maxim  he  had  often  heard  when  he 
was  a  yoiong  man,  from  old  and  experienced 
members,  that  nothing  tended  more  to  throw 
power  into  the  hands  of  administration,  and 
those  who  acted  with  the  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  than  a  neglect  of,  or  de- 
parture from,  the  rules  of  proceeding;  that 
these  forms,  as  instituted  by  our  ancestors, 
operated  as  a  check  and  control  on  the  ac- 
tions of  the  majority,  and  that  they  were, 
in  many  Instances,  a  shelter  and  protection 
to  the  minority  against  the  attempts  of 
power.  So  far  the  maxim  Is  certainly  true, 
and  is  founded  in  good  sense;  that  as  it  is 
always  in  the  power  of  the  majority,  by  their 
numbers,  to  stop  any  improper  measure  pro- 
posed on  the  part  of  their  opponents,  the 
only  weapons  by  which  the  minority  can 
defend  themselves  against  similar  attempts 
from  those  in  power  are  the  forms  and  rules 
of  proceeding  which  have  been  adopted  as 
they  were  found  necessary,  from  time  to 
lime,  and  are  become  the  law  of  the  House, 
by  a  strict  adherence  to  which  the  weaker 
party  can  oiily  be  protected  from  those  Ir- 
regularities and  abuses  which  these  forms 
were  intended  to  check  and  which  the  wan- 
tonness of  power  is  but  too  often  apt  to 
suggest   to   large   and  successful  majorities. 

And  whether  these  forms  be  in  all  cases 
the  most  rational  or  not,  is  really  not  of  so 
great  importance.  It  is  much  more  material 
that  there  should  be  a  rule  to  go  by.  than 
what  that  rule  Is;  that  there  may  be  a  uni- 
formity of  proceeding  in  business  not  sub- 
ject to  the  caprice  of  the  Speaker  or  cap- 
tlousness  of  the  members.  It  is  very  material 
that  order,  decency,  and  regularity  be  pre- 
served in  a  dignified  public  body. 

On  a  subsequent  occasion,  Mr.  Jefferson 
had  this  to  say  concerning  the  protection  of 
minority  Interests: 

Bear  in  mind  this  sacred  principle,  that 
though  the  will  of  the  majority  is  in  all 
cases  to  prevail,  that  will  to  be  rightful,  must 
be  reasonable;  that  the  minority  possess 
their  equal  rights,  which  equal  laws  must 
protect,  and  to  violate  would  be  oppression. 

In  accordance  with  the  advice  of  Jef- 
ferson, the  rules  of  the  Senate  were 
framed  to  provide  for  a  check  on  the 
tyranny  of  the  majority.  The  tradition 
has  been  preserved  to  the  present  day, 
although  the  rules  of  the  Senate  have 
been  altered  on  some  few  occasions.  Per- 
haps one  of  the  best  commentaries  on 
how  well  the  Senate  rules  have  served 
their  purpose  in  preserving  minority 
rights  without  adversely  affecting  the 
rights  of  the  majority  was  written  by 
Mr.  WilUam  S.  White,  distinguished 
journalist  and  author  of  the  book,  "Cit- 
adel— The  Story  of  the  U.S.  Senate."  It 
is  appropriate  that  his  conclusions  be 
presented  to  the  Senate  at  this  time: 

Conscious  though  one  is  of  the  abuse  of 
Senatorial  power,  one  glories  nevertheless  In 
the  circumstances  that  there  is  such  a  place, 
where  Big  Senators  may  rise  and  flourish 
from  small  States. 

For  the  Institution  protects  and  expresses 
that  last,  true  heart  of  democratic  theory, 
the  triumphant  distinction  and  oneness  of 


the  individual  and  of  the  little  State,  the 
inflnite  variety  in  each  of  which  is  the  Juice 
of  national  life. 

It  is  perhaps  often  forgotten  that  the 
democratic  ideal  Is  not  all  majority;  that, 
indeed,  at  its  most  exquisite  moments  the 
ideal  is  not  for  the  majority  of  all  but  ac- 
tually for  the  minority  of  one. 

The  Senate,  therefore,  may  be  seen  as  a 
uniquely  Constitutional  place  In  that  It  is 
here,  and  here  alone,  outside  the  courts — to 
which  access  Is  not  always  easy — that  the 
minority  will  again  and  again  be  defended 
against  the  majority's  most  passionate  will. 

This  is  a  large  part  of  the  whole  meaning 
of  the  Institution.  Deliberately  It  puts  Rhode 
Island  in  terms  of  power,  on  equal  footing 
with  Illinois.  Deliberately  by  Its  tradition 
and  practice  of  substantially  unlimited  de- 
bate. It  rarely  closes  the  door  to  any  Idea, 
however  wrong,  until  all  that  can  possibly 
be  said  has  been  said,  and  said  again.  The 
price  sometimes  Is  high.  The  time  killing, 
sometimes,  seems  Intolerable  and  dangerous. 
The  license,  sometimes,  seems  endless;  but  he 
who  silences  the  cruel  and  irresponsible  man 
today  must  flrst  recall  that  the  brave  and 
lonely  man  may  in  the  same  way  be  silenced 
tomorrow. 

For  illustration,  those  who  denounce  the 
filibuster  against,  say,  the  compulsory  civil 
rights  program,  might  recall  that  the  weapon 
has  more  than  one  blade  and  that  today's 
pleading  minority  could  become  tomorrow's 
arrogant  majority.  They  might  recall,  too, 
that  the  techniques  of  communication,  and 
with  them  the  drenching  power  of  prop- 
aganda, have  vastly  risen  in  our  time  when 
the  gaunt  aerials  thrust  upward  all  across 
the  land.  They  might  recall  that  the  public  is 
not  always  right  all  at  once  and  that  It  is 
perhaps  not  too  bad  to  have  one  place  in 
which  matters  can  be  examined  at  leisure, 
even  If  a  leisure  uncomfortably  prolonged. . . . 

It  is.  In  the  very  nature  of  the  Senate,  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  small  States  to 
maintain  the  concept  of  the  minority's  veto 
power,  having  In  mind  that  it  Is  only  within 
the  Institution  that  his  power  can  be  as- 
serted or  maintained.  .  .  . 

Where  a  powerful  majority  really  wants  a 
bill  it  will  flnd  means  to  have  Its  way,  cloture 
or  no  cloture. 

Throughout  the  history  of  our  country, 
majorities  have  assailed  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  because  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
act  as  a  brake  on  the  will  of  the  majority, 
especially  a  radical  majority. 

I  shall  not  assign  base  motives  to  the 
\'arious  majorities  who,  down  through  the 
years,  have  attempted  to  change  the  rules 
of  the  Senate.  Fortunately  for  the  United 
States,  there  have  been  relatively  few 
cases  in  which  a  group  of  Senators,  press- 
ing for  legislation,  was  not  motivated  by 
a  sincere  desire  to  benefit  the  country. 
We  can  take  it  as  a  general  rule  that  the 
majority  always  thinks  it  is  right. 

Believing  themselves  to  be  right,  the 
majority  side,  in  any  issue,  is  naturally 
vexed  and  even  angry  when  it  finds  its 
will  frustrated  by  a  minority.  It  resents 
seeing  a  group  which  it  believes  to  be  in 
the  wrong  obstructing  and  delaying  the 
enactment  of  legislation  it  believes  to  be 
useful. 

This  is  a  frustration  which  can  cause 
a  great  mind  to  go  astray  and  fall  into 
error. 

I  think  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  for  ex- 
ample. Wilson  was  one  of  the  great  stu- 
dents of  our  Government  long  before  his 
election  to  the  Presidency.  Writing  in 
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1881,  in  his  "Congressional  Oovemment," 
he  observed: 

The  Senate's  opportunities  for  open  and 
unrestricted  discussion,  and  Its  simple,  com* 
paratlvely  unencumbered  forms  of  procedure, 
unquestionably  enable  It  to  fulfill  with 
every  considerable  success  Its  hlgb  functions 
as  a  chamber  of  revision. 

In  further  expressing  ills  views  on  free 
debate  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Wilson  made 
this  statement: 

It  Is  the  proper  duty  of  a  representa- 
tive body  to  look  diligently  Into  every  Kffalr 
of  government  and  to  talk  much  about  what 
It  sees.  It  Is  meant  to  be  the  eyes  and  the 
voice,  and  to  em.body  the  wisdom  and  will  of 
Its  constituents.  Unless  Congrefis  have  and 
us«  every  means  of  acquainting  Itself  with 
the  acts  and  the  disposition  of  tbe  adminis- 
trative agents  of  the  Oovernment,  the 
country  must  be  helpless  to  learn  how  It  la 
being  served;  and  unless  Congress  both 
scrutinize  these  things  and  sift  them  by 
every  form  of  discussion  the  country  miist 
remain  In  embarrassing,  crippling  Ignorance 
of  the  very  affairs  which  It  Is  most  Important 
that  It  should  understand  and  direct. 
'  ^  The  Informing  function  of  Congress  should 

be  preferred  even  to  Its  legislative  function. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  that— 

The     Informing     function     of     Congress 

should  be  preferred  even   to  Its  legislative 

function. 

Continuing  the  quotation: 

The  argument  Is  not  only  that  discussed 
and  Interrogated  administration  Is  the  only 
pure  and  efficient  administration,  but  more 
than  that,  that  the  only  really  self-govern- 
ing people  Is  that  people  which  discusses 
and  interrogates  its  administration.  The  talk 
on  the  part  of  Congress  which  we  sometimes 
Justly  condemn  Is  the  profitless  squabble  of 
words  over  frivolous  bUls  or  selfish  party 
Issues.  It  would  be  hard  to  conceive  of  there 
being  too  much  talk  about  the  practical  con- 
cerns and  processes  of  government.  Such  talk 
It  Is  which,  when  earnestly  and  purposefully 
conducted,  clears  the  public  mind  and  shapes 
the  demands  of  puhllc  opinion. 

Long  afterward,  a  minority  of  the  Sen- 
ate killed  President  Wilson's  armed 
neutrality  ship  bill.  We  all  remember,  I 
am  sure,  his  classic  excoriation  of  the 
Senate: 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  the 
only  legislative  body  In  the  world  which  can- 
not act  when  the  majority  Is  ready  for  ac- 
tion. A  little  group  of  willful  men,  rep- 
resenting no  opinion  but  their  own.  have 
rendered  the  great  Oovernment  of  the  United 
States  helpless  and  contemptible. 

This  is  one  example,  a  classic  one. 
There  have  been  many  cases  of  Senators 
who  have  argued  for  greater  restrictions 
•  on  debate  while  pressing  for  a  majority 
point  of  view,  who  changed  their  opinions 
when  the  heat  of  debate  had  cooled. 

This  point  was  deeply  impressed  on  my 
mind  when  I  recently  made  a  thorough 
study  of  the  issue  of  free  debate  in  the 
Senate.  I  am  sure  that  many  others  have 
come  to  this  same  conclusion  after  their 
research  efforts  on  this  subject.  The  late 
Senator  from  Georgia,  Mr.  Russell, 
one  of  the  Senate's  most  able  parliamen- 
tary experts  of  all  time,  made  a  very 
similar  observation  when  testifying  be- 
fore the  Senate  Rules  Committee  in  1952. 
Here  is  what  he  had  to  say : 


I  have  studied  this  question  of  tbe  pro- 
posal to  Institute  a  more  restrictive  gag  rule 
in  the  Senate.  I  once  spent  a  couple  of  weeks 
in  going  back  over  the  various  occasions  in 
the  history  of  the  Senate  when  these  mo- 
tions, these  efforts,  have  been  made  to 
change  tbe  rules.  I  was  interested  to  note 
two  things:  That  almost  always  those  who 
sought  to  change  the  rules  to  gag  his  ad- 
versary of  the  minority  when  he  was  In 
power  became  a  great  advocate  of  freedom 
of  debate  when  he  was  translated  from  the 
majority  to  the  minority.  Further,  almost  in- 
variably men  who  came  to  the  Senate  deter- 
mined to  change  the  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
if  they  stayed  there  long  enough,  came  to 
defend  the  rules. 

Perhaps  the  best  so-called  "proof  of 
the  pudding"  on  this  point  lies  in  a  state- 
ment made  by  a  former  President  of  the 
United  States  while  serving  as  a  member 
of  this  distinguished  body  during  the 
period  of  1915-20.  Listen  to  these  words 
of  the  late  Warren  G.  Harding: 

I  have  been  hearing  about  the  reformation 
of  the  Senate  since  I  first  entered  politics; 
and  it  was  rather  an  ironical  thing  the  other 
day  that  one  of  the  most  emphatic  speeches 
made  in  favor  of  tbe  adoption  of  this  rule 
was  uttered  by  tbe  very  latest  arrival  in  this 
body. 

But  the  reformation  of  the  Senate  has  long 
been  a  fad.  I  came  here  myself  under  the  Im- 
pression that  there  ought  to  be  cloture  and 
limitations  on  debate;  and  the  longer  I  sit  In 
this  body,  the  more  convinced  do  I  become 
that  the  freedom  of  debate  in  the  United 
States  Senate  Is  one  of  the  highest  guaran- 
ties we  have  of  our  American  institutions. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  take  my  seat  I  wish 
to  say  that  the  length  of  a  speech  is  not  the 
measure  of  its  merit. 

While  the  Senate  may  not  listen,  because 
the  Senate  does  not  listen  very  attentively  to 
anybody,  I  discover,  though  Congress  may  not 
t>e  apparently  concerned  and  though  the  gal- 
leries of  this  body  may  not  be  filled  to  add 
their  inspiring  attention.  I  charge  you  now, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  people  of  the  United 
SUtes  of  America  will  be  listening.  This  Is 
the  one  central  point,  the  one  open  forum, 
the  one  place  In  America  where  there  Is  free- 
dom of  debate,  which  is  essential  to  an  en- 
lightened and  dependable  public  sentiment, 
the  guide  of  tbe  American  Republic. 

I  repeat,  those  are  the  words  of  War- 
ren G.  Harding,  former  Senator  and 
former  President. 

More  than  a  half  century  ago.  Senator 
Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  made  this  point 
on  how  experience  can  chsmge  minds : 

There  was  a  time  In  my  legislative  career 
when  I  believed  that  the  absence  of  a  cloture 
in  tbe  Senate  was  criminal  neglect,  and  that 
we  should  adopt  a  system  of  rules  by  which 
business  could  be  conducted;  but  tbe  logic 
of  my  long  service  has  now  convinced  me 
that  I  was  wrong  in  that  contention.  There  is 
a  virtue  In  unlimited  debate,  tbe  phlloeopby 
of  which  cannot  be  detected  upon  a  surface 
consideration. 

I  believe  that  I  understand  the  desire 
of  some  of  my  colleagues  to  change  the 
rules  of  the  Senate.  They  are  anxious  to 
rush  into  law  certain  proposals  which 
they  believe  to  be  right  and  for  which 
they  believe  they  can  count  on  the  sup- 
port of  a  majority  of  the  Senate. 

The  most  recent  cloture  vote,  which 
was  taken  in  1962,  and  in  which  almost 
all  of  us  participated,  provides  much 
food  for  thought.  The  Communications 


Satellite  Act  of  1962,  which  was  the 
measure  under  consideiation  when  clo- 
ture was  invoked,  was  one  of  the  few 
major  proposals  in  recent  years  which 
met  with  almost  unanimous  bipartisan 
support.  I  am  certain  that  none  of  us 
who  played  a  part  in  considering  this 
legislation  were  of  the  opinion  that  it 
was  a  perfect  bill.  Certainly  there  were 
areas  in  which  the  bill  could  have  been 
improved  even  after  it  had  undergone 
long  and  tedious  hearings  before  three 
major  committees  of  the  Senate.  All  of 
these  committees  approved  of  the  legis- 
lation which  attests  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  basically  sound  and  responsible.  Yet 
this  bill  was  subjected  to  extended  debate 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  a  group 
of  Senators,  a  distinct  minority,  who  fav- 
ored the  bcisicaUy  different  approswih  of 
public  ownership  rather  than  the  private 
ownership  of  the  communications  satel- 
lite corporation  which  the  bill  estab- 
lished. After  consuming  some  500  pages 
of  the  Congressional  Record  with  floor 
debate  on  this  legislation,  rule  XXII,  as 
it  presently  reads,  was  successfully  re- 
sorted to  to  prevent  dilatory  tactics  by 
the  opponents  of  this  measure. 

Many  lessons  can  be  learned  from  this 
incident.  First  and  foremost,  the  success 
of  this  attempt  at  cloture  proves  that  the 
present  rule  XXII  is  operable  and  pro- 
vides sufficient  protection  when  the 
measure  under  consideration  is  thor- 
oughly worthwhile.  It  also  proves  that 
an  erstwhile  majority  can  become  com- 
pletely vexed  and  thwarted  In  their  ef- 
forts by  a  rule  agtiinst  which  they  con- 
tinually inveigh  when  they  are  suddenly 
transformed  into  a  vocal  minority.  It  also 
proves  that  the  cloture  rule  is  indeed  a 
two-edged  sword  and  the  prospects  of  its 
implementation  are  not  so  endearing  to 
the  liberal  block  when  they  must  bear 
the  brunt  of  its  enforcement.  In  simple 
and  colloquial  terminology  things  are  not 
quite  so  nice  when  the  shoe  is  on  the 
other  foot. 

Although  this  was  the  first  successful 
attempt  at  cloture  since  February  28, 
1927,  and  only  the  fifth  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  rule  XXn  that  cloture  has  been 
invoked,  it  Is  by  no  means  the  only  at- 
tempt to  invoke  cloture.  Altogether  there 
were  four  separate  attempts  to  limit  an 
open  debate  in  the  Senate  during  the 
87th  Congress.  By  way  of  attempting  to 
arrive  at  some  conclusion  as  to  why 
cloture  was  successfully  invoked  on  this 
one  occasion  I  would  like  to  briefly  dis- 
cuss the  other  attempts  at  cloture  dur- 
ing the  87th  Congress.  This  comparison 
might  provide  some  insight  as  to  the  rea- 
sons behind  the  success  of  this  particular 
attempt. 

The  first  attempt  to  Invoke  cloture 
during  the  87th  Congress  was  on  Sep- 
tember 19,  1961.  The  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader  and  19  other 
Ser^ators  offered  a  cloture  motion  to 
clo.se  debate  on  the  motion  to  take  up 
Senate  Resolution  4,  which  was  a  res- 
olution to  amend  the  cloture  rule  by 
providing  for  adoption  by  a  three-fifths 
vote  of  those  present  and  voting  rather 
than  the  present  two-thirds  vote.  On 
this  particular  occasion  the  motion  was 
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rejected  by  a  vote  of  37  in  favor  and  43 
against,  20  Senators  not  having  voted. 
On  the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle  48 
percent  of  those  voting  or  26  Senators 
voted  in  the  affirmative  and  on  the  Re- 
publican side  of  the  aisle  42  percent  of 
those  voting  or  11  Senators  voted  in  the 
affirmative.  Fifty-two  percent  of  the 
Democratic  Senators  who  voted,  or  28 
Senators  in  all,  voted  in  the  negative 
while  58  percent  of  the  Republicans  vot- 
ing, or  15  Senators  in  all,  voted  "no."  Of 
;lie  20  Senators  who  did  not  vote  the 
total  was  equally  divided  between  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans. 

A  somewhat  cursory  glance  at  the  vot- 
ing records  Indicates  that  on  a  regional 
basis  the  Northeastern  and  North  Cen- 
tral States  provided  the  most  support  for 
the  cloture  motion  while  the  Southern 
and  Western  States  were  the  primary 
regions  whose  Senators  voted  in  the 
negative. 

The  issue  on  that  occasion  was  one  on 
which  the  administration  had  taken  no 
official  or  announced  stand. 

The  next  occasion  on  which  cloture 
was  attempted  was  May  9,  1962.  The  Is- 
sue under  discussion  at  that  time  was  the 
patently  unconstitutional  literacy  test 
proposal.  Once  again  the  cloture  mo- 
tion was  offered  by  the  majority  and 
minority  leader."  and  on  this  occasion  29 
other  Senators  joined  them  In  signing 
the  motion. 

In  addition  to  the  unquestionable  lack 
of  constitutionsd  authority  for  this  pro- 
posal, the  procedure  followed  In  bringing 
this  matter  before  the  Senate  and  was 
most  unusual  and  completely  out  of  ac- 
cord with  the  normal  procedures  of  the 
Senate.  This  measure,  which  was  offered 
as  an  amendment  to  a  noncontroversial 
bill,  was  at  that  time  being  considered 
by  a  duly  constituted  subcommittee  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  the  hear- 
ings were  not  yet  completed. 

The  attempt  at  cloture  failed  of  pas- 
sage on  this  occasion  by  a  vote  of  43  years 
and  53  nays,  four  Senators  not  having 
voted.  Fifty  percent  of  the  Democrats 
voting,  30  in  number,  joined  with  36  per- 
cent of  the  Republicans  voting,  13  in 
number.  In  voting  affirmatively. 

Fifty  percent  of  the  Democrats  voting, 
30  in  all,  Joined  with  64  percent  of  the 
Republicans  voting,  23  in  all.  In  casting 
negative  votes  on  this  cloture  petition.  Of 
the  four  Senators  not  voting  all  were 
Democrats. 

This  measure  had  been  recommended 
by  the  administration  and  therefore 
their  position  was  In  favor  of  cloture. 

Five  days  later  on  May  14  a  second  at- 
tempt to  obtain  cloture  failed  by  a  vote  of 
42  yeas  to  52  nays,  six  Senators  not  be- 
ing recorded.  On  this  occasion  31  Demo- 
crats or  51  percent  of  those  Democrats 
voting  joined  with  11  Republicans  or  33 
percent  of  those  Republicans  voting  In 
casting  affirmative  ballots  In  favor  of 
closing  debate  on  the  subject.  Thirty 
Democrats  or  49  percent  of  those  voting 
Joined  with  22  Republicans  or  67  percent 
of  those  voting  In  defeating  this  second 
cloture  motion  on  the  literacy  test  pro- 
posal. The  six  Senators  not  voting  were 
equally  divided  between  Republicans  and 
Democrats. 


While  it  is  true  that  based  on  regional 
considerations  the  southern  and  western 
Senators  provided  the  major  opposition 
to  cloture,  there  were  a  number  of  Sena- 
tors from  other  regions  who  joined  with 
them  In  voting  against  cloture  on  this  pa- 
tently unconstitutional  legislation.  Like- 
wise, while  those  who  supported  the  clo- 
ture motion  represented  States  In  the 
Northeast  and  North  Central  States,  a 
number  of  Senators  from  other  areas 
joined  with  them  in  seeking  to  limit  free 
debate  on  this  subject. 

There  have  been  many  attempts  by 
Senators  who  seek  to  place  restrictions 
upon  free  and  open  debate  in  the  Senate 
to  categorize  supporters  or  opponents  of 
cloture  on  a  regional  basis.  However,  a 
careful  study  of  previous  attempts  at  clo- 
ture. Including  the  successful  one  of  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  reveals  that  re- 
gional considerations  are  not  the  pri- 
mary factor  involved.  It  should  be  evi- 
dent to  anyone  that  the  overriding  fac- 
tor which  ultimately  determines  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  a  cloture  motion  hinges 
upon  the  subject  being  debated.  The 
communications  satellite  legislation  was 
one  in  which  the  country  as  a  whole  had 
a  great  stake.  It  was  constructive  legis- 
lation and  not  pointed  at  any  one  section 
of  the  country  in  an  attitude  of  vlndlc- 
tiveness  or  reprisal.  On  the  occasions 
when  the  attempts  at  cloture  were  un- 
successful the  vindictive  nature  of  the 
proposals  imder  discussion  can  hardly  be 
questioned. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Senate  with  regard  to  clo- 
ture was  best  summed  up  last  year  fol- 
lowing the  successful  cloture  vote  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  .  On  that  occasion,  he  said: 

Let  the  coimtry  take  note  that  when  the 
Senate  wants  to  vote  cloture,  it  votes  cloture. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  New 
York  for  expressing  In  clear  and  concise 
terms  the  true  attitude  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States. 

With  this  expression  in  mind,  perhaps 
it  would  be  beneficial  to  mention  the  four 
other  occasions  in  the  history  of  rule 
XXII  In  which  cloture  has  been  success- 
fully invoked.  On  November  15,  1919,  the 
Senate  invoked  cloture  by  a  vote  of  78 
yeas  and  16  nays  during  the  discussion 
of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  On  Janu- 
ary 25,  1926,  the  Senate  Invoked  cloture 
by  a  vote  of  68  yeas  to  26  nays  during 
a  discussion  of  the  U.S.  adherence  to  the 
World  Court.  The  third  issue  on  which 
cloture  was  successfully  invoked  was  on 
a  bill  concerning  branch  banking.  On 
this  question  a  cloture  was  Invoked  on 
February  15,  1927,  by  a  vote  of  65  yeas 
to  18  nays. 

The  fourth  instance  on  which  cloture 
was  Invoked  was  on  the  subject  of  the 
Bureau  of  Customs  and  Prohibitions. 
This  vote  took  place  on  February  28. 
1927,  and  cloture  was  invoked  success- 
fully by  a  vote  of  55  yeas  to  27  nays. 

It  will  be  noted  that  on  the  five  occa- 
sions on  which  cloture  has  been  success- 
fully invoked  since  the  adoption  of  rule 
XXn,  the  measure  under  discussion  was 
one  of  general  overall  Interest  and  had  no 
particular  application  to  any  one  section 


of  the  country.  The  Senate  has  declined 
on  all  occasions  to  Invoke  cloture  on  any 
measure  which  runs  counter  to  the  Inter- 
ests and  longstanding  traditions  of  any 
area  or  group  of  States.  Therefore,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  statement  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  that — 

Let  the  country  take  note  that  when  the 
Senate  wants  to  vote  cloture,  It  votes  cloture. 

Is  particularly  astute. 
Mr.  President,  much  has  been  spoken 
and  written  concerning  the  procedures  of 
the  Senate,  and  in  particular,  procedures 
invoking  cloture  since  the  founding  of  our 
Nation.  Particularly  Interesting  is  a  col- 
umn written  by  one  of  the  most  well- 
known  of  all  liberal  columnists,  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Lippmann.  Mr.  lippmann  is  consid- 
ered by  many  to  be  the  dean  of  American 
liberal  commentators.  In  1944  diirlng  an 
earlier  attempt  to  modify  rule  XXn,  Mr. 
Llppmarm  wrote  a  particularly  astute 
column  which  I  would  Uke  to  read  at  this 
time: 

Although  the  question  before  tbe  Senate 
Is  whether  to  amend  the  rules,  the  Issue  is 
not  one  of  parliamentary  procedure.  It  Is 
whether  there  shall  be  a  profound  and  far- 
reaching  constitutional  change  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  American  Oovernment.  The  pro- 
posed amendment  to  rule  Xxn  would  enable 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate  to  close  the  debate 
and  force  any  measure,  motion,  or  other  mat- 
ter to  a  vote.  If  the  amendment  Is  carried, 
the  existing  power  of  a  minority  of  the 
States  to  stop  legislation  wlU  have  been 
abolished. 

"Stripped  of  all  mumbo-Jumbo  and  flag 
waving,"  says  the  New  York  Times,  "the  issue 
Is  whether  tbe  country's  highest  legislative 
body  win  permit  Important  measures  to  be 
kept  from  a  vote  through  the  activities  of 
a  few  leather-throated,  iron-legged  Mem- 
bers who  don't  want  democratic  decision." 

This  Is  an  unduly  scornful  and  superficial 
way  to  dispose  of  a  great  constitutional 
problem.  For  the  real  Issue  Is  whether  any 
majority,  even  a  two-thirds  majority,  shall 
now  assume  tbe  power  to  override  the  oppo- 
sition of  a  large  minority  of  the  States. 

In  the  American  system  of  government 
the  right  of  democratic  decision  has  never 
been  Identified  with  majority  rule  as  siich. 
The  genius  of  the  American  system,  unique 
I  believe  among  tbe  democracies  of  the 
world.  Is  that  It  limits  all  power— Including 
the  power  of  tbe  majority.  Absolute  power, 
whether  In  a  king,  a  president,  a  legislative 
majority,  a  popular  majority.  Is  aUen  to  tbe 
American  Idea  of  democratic  decision. 

Tbe  American  idea  of  a  democratic  deci- 
sion has  always  been  that  Important  mi- 
norities must  not  be  coerced  .  .  . 

When  there  is  strong  opposition,  it  is 
neither  wise  nor  practical  to  force  a  deci- 
sion. It  Is  necessary  and  It  Is  better  to  post- 
pone the  decision  ...  to  respect  the  opposi- 
tion and  then  to  accept  tbe  btirden  of  trying 
to  persuade  It  .  .  . 

For  a  decision  which  has  to  be  enlorced 
against  the  determined  opposition  of  large 
communities  and  regions  of  the  covmtry  will, 
as  Americans  have  long  realized,  almost 
never  produce  the  results  It  Is  supposed  to 
produce. 

The  opposition  and  the  resistance,  having 
been  overridden,  will  not  disappear.  They 
will  merely  find  some  other  way  of  avoid- 
ing, evading,  obstructing,  or  nullifying  the 
decision  .  .  . 

For  that  reason,  it  Is  a  cardinal  principle 
of  the  American  democracy  that  great  deci- 
sions on  Issues  that  men  regard  as  vital  shaU 
not  be  taken  by  vote  of  the  majority  until 
the  consent  of  the  minority  has  been  ob- 
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talned.  Where  tbe  conMnt  of  tbo  minority 
baa  been  lacking,  as  for  example  in  the  case 
of  the  prohibition  amendment,  the  demo- 
cratlc  decision  has  produced  hypocrisy  and 
lawlessness. 

This  Is  the  Issue  In  the  Senate.  It  Is  not 
whether  there  shall  b«  unlimited  debates. 
The  right  of  unlimited  debates  Is  merely  a 
device,  rather  an  awlcward  and  tiresome  de- 
vice ...  to  prevent  large  and  determined 
communities  from  being  coerced. 

The  Issue  is  whether  the  fundamental 
principle  of  American  democratic  decision — 
that  strong  minorities  must  be  persuaded 
and  not  coerced — shail  be  altered  radically, 
not  by  constitutional  amendment  but  by 
a  subtle  change  In  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

The  Issue  has  been  raised  In  connection 
with  the  civil  rights  legislation.  The  question 
Is  whether  the  vindication  of  theee  dvll 
rights  requires  the  sacrifice  of  the  American 
limitation  on  a  majority  rule.  The  question 
Is  a  painful  one.  But  I  believe  the  answer  has 
to  be  that  the  rights  of  Negroee  will  in  the 
end  be  made  more  secure,  even  If  they  are 
vindicated  more  slowly.  If  the  cardinal  prin- 
ciple— that  minorities  shall  not  t>e  coerced 
by  majorltle» — is  conserved. 

For  if  that  principle  is  abandoned,  then 
the  great  limitations  on  the  absolutism  and 
the  tyranny  of  transient  majorities  will  be 
gone,  and  the  path  will  be  much  more  open 
than  It  is  now  is  to  the  demagogic  dictator 
who,  having  aroused  a  mob,  destroys  the 
liberties  of  the  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  in  this 
article  Mr.  Lippmann  has  hit  upon  the 
crux  of  the  matter  at  issue.  The  Senate 
of  the  United  States  was  designed  to  be 
and  still  remains  as  the  last  stronghold 
of  the  beleaguered  minority.  While  I  am 
not  one  of  those  who  beheves  that  the 
Senate  rules  in  and  of  themselves  are 
sacred,  I  do  believe  that  these  recurrent 
attempts  to  enforce  rule  by  a  transient 
majority  in  the  Senate  violates  the  cardi- 
nal principle  upon  which  the  Senate  it- 
self Is  foimded. 

There  inevitably  come  times  when  the 
majority  is  dead  wrong,  and  these 
are  times  when  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority, if  unchecked,  can  destroy  our 
American  Government.  Some  of  the 
best  examples  of  majority  mistakes  and 
wrongs  were  best  summed  up  by  former 
Senator  James  A.  Reed  of  Missouri  dur- 
ing the  1917  debate  over  rule  XXII  with 
these  words: 

Majority  rule  I  Where  is  the  logic  or  the 
reason  to  be  found  baciL  of  majority  rule 
except  In  the  mere  necessity  to  dispatch 
business?  The  fact  that  a  majority  of  1  or 
10  vote  for  a  bill  in  the  Senate  is  not  a 
certification  that  the  action  Is  right.  The 
majority  has  been  wrong  oftener  than  it  has 
been  right  in  all  the  course  of  time.  The 
majority  crucified  Jestis  Christ.  The  majority 
burned  the  Christians  at  the  stake.  The  ma- 
jority drove  the  Jews  Into  exile  and  the 
ghetto.  The  majority  established  slavery.  The 
majority  set  up  innumerable  gibbets.  The 
majority  chained  to  stakes  and  surrounded 
with  circles  of  flame  martyrs  through  all  the 
ages  of  the  world's  history. 

Majority  rule  without  any  limitation  or 
curb  upon  the  particular  set  of  fools  who 
happen  to  be  placed  for  the  moment  In 
charge  at  the  machinery  of  a  government! 
The  majority  grinned  and  jeered  when  Co- 
lumbus said  the  world  was  round.  The  ma- 
jority threw  him  Into  a  dungeon  for  having 
discovered  a  new  world.  The  majority  said 
that  Galileo  must  recant  or  that  Galileo  must 


go  to  prison.  The  majority  cut  off  the  ears 
of  John  Pym  because  he  dared  to  advocate 
the  liberty  of  the  press 

Many  other  such  examples  could  be 
cited  down  through  the  years  of  history. 
Since  Senator  Reed  made  his  great  fight 
to  preserve  free  debate  in  the  Senate, 
an  outstanding  example  of  majority  ac- 
tion has  cost  the  world  the  most  devas- 
tating war  of  all  times.  I  refer  to  the 
action  of  the  majority  in  placing  Hitler 
in  power.  Soon  after  this  occurred  he 
had  a  100-percent  majority  in  the  Ger- 
man Parliament,  but  even  this  did  not 
make  Hitler's  policies  right.  Nor  does  the 
alleged  99-perceiit  votes  of  the  people 
of  Soviet  Russia  In  support  of  the  Com- 
munist Party — together  with  the  unani- 
mous approval  of  the  Supreme  Soviet 
Presidium — make  the  policies  of  the 
Kremlin  leaders  best  for  the  people  or 
right,  in  sense  of  the  word. 

There  is  no  worse  form  of  tyranny 
than  the  tyranny  imposed  by  51  percent 
of  the  people  on  the  other  49  percent. 

The  Senate  rules,  as  they  stand,  are 
an  important  safeguard  to  indlvldusd 
liberty. 

It  Is  also  obvious  to  anyone  who  calmly 
appraises  the  actions  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
without  merely  attempting  to  reach  a 
predetermined  conclusion,  that  the  Sen- 
ate operates  very  well  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  rules  now  in  existence. 

The  Senate  rules  operate  as  a  safe- 
guard not  only  to  the  many  diverse  mi- 
nority groups  and  small  States  of  this 
Union,  but  they  operate  also  as  a  safe- 
guard to  the  rights  of  each  individual 
Senator.  Any  Senator  has  the  opportu- 
nity as  well  as  the  right  to  champion  an 
unpopular  cause  on  the  Senate  floor  If 
he  remains  within  the  bounds  of  the  Sen- 
ate rules  and  specifically  rule  XIX. 

If  the  idea  of  majority  rule  should  pre- 
vail in  this  Instance,  who  or  what  is  to 
prevent  it  from  prevailing  over  the  rights 
of  an  individual  Senator?  If  this  improb- 
able but  possible  circumstance  comes 
about,  who  then  would  feel  the  freedom 
to  champion  any  cause  which  he  felt  to 
be  unpopular  at  the  moment  and  risk  re- 
taUatory  action  by  the  majority? 

There  is  no  escaping  the  fact  that  pro- 
posals for  further  limiting  debate  In  the 
Senate  would  have  the  effect  of  negating 
the  power  and  the  prestige  of  the  Sena- 
tor as  an  individual  officeholder.  Perhaps 
even  more  important  than  ttiis,  however, 
is  the  effect  which  It  would  have  on  the 
Senate  as  a  whole.  The  Senate  would  be 
relegated  to  a  position  akin  to.  Lf  not 
inferior,  to,  that  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  would  no  longer  maintain 
its  position  as  a  protective  instrumen- 
taUty  within  the  framework  of  the  Na- 
tional Government.  During  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a  centiiry,  there  has  been  an 
unending  encroachment  on  the  powers  of 
Congress  by  both  the  executive  and  judi- 
cial branches  of  the  Government.  One  by 
one  the  powers  of  Congress  have  been 
di'^sipated  both  br  delegation  and  by  ac- 
quiescence. Congressional  power  over  the 
purse  strings  has  been  challenged.  Just 
last  year  Congress  completely  abdicated 
its  constitutionally  delegated  responsi- 


bility to  regulate  trade  with  foreign 
countries.  Many  other  powers  and  phases 
of  Government  operation  have  slipped 
away  or  have  been  greatly  reduced. 

If  we  of  the  Senate  knowingly  limit  the 
right  of  free  and  open  debate,  we  shall 
be  party  to  the  furtlier  diminution  to  the 
powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  Senate, 
Rather  than  see  this  trend  continue  un- 
abated, we  should  stand  firm  and  refuse 
to  surrender  the  right  of  freedom  of 
speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  much  has  been  said  in 
debate  as  to  whether  the  Senate  is  or  is 
not  a  continuing  body. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield,  with  the 
unanimous-consent  arrangement  that  he 
not  lose  the  floor? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  be  pleased  to  yield  to  the  able  and 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
with  the  understanding  that  I  do  not 
lose  my  right  to  the  floor,  and  that  upon 
resuming  it  shail  not  be  counted  as  a 
.second  speech  on  this  legislative  day. 
Under  those  conditions,  I  would  be 
pleased  to  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

I  think  it  should  be  stated  for  the 
Record  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  now  speaking.  Is 
also  an  experienced  and  distinguished 
Judge.  I  ask  him,  is  there  any  Jurisdiction 
within  the  United  States  where  a  Jury 
can  bring  in  a  vote  by  merely  a  majority 
of  the  Jurors  agreeing? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  response  to  the 
distinguished  Senator's  question,  Mr. 
President,  I  would  say  that  I  know  of 
no  Jurisdiction  where  the  situation  exists 
as  propounded  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska.  When  a  man  Is  charged  with 
a  crime,  he  goes  before  a  panel  of  his 
fellow  countrymen,  generally  12  In  num- 
ber, and  there  must  be  a  unanimous 
verdict  to  send  that  man  to  prison.  It  is 
not  the  majority.  And  I  think  our  form 
of  government  is  most  wise  in  providing 
for  that  protection.  The  majority  might 
hastily  go  in  and  reach  a  verdict  one 
way  or  the  other,  whereas,  If  it  takes  all 
of  the  jury  to  agree,  one  juror  might  be 
able,  through  his  arguments,  after  sev- 
eral days,  to  convince  that  majority  that 
they  are  wrong.  That  has  happened,  and 
we  are  proud  that  In  this  country  minor- 
ities are  so  protected. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator,  is  that  not  also  true  in  reference 
to  a  minor  offense,  a  misdemeanor? 
I  will  direct  my  question  as  to  the 
distinguished  Senator's  own  State  of 
South  Carolina.  Can  a  majority  of  a  Jury 
bring  in  a  verdict  In  a  case  other  than  a 
felony,  a  misdemeanor? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  propounded  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka, the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
would  answer  and  say  that  there  Is  no 
such  provision  under  the  law  of  his 
State,  or  in  Its  constitution,   that  he 
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knows  aibout,  that  would  permit  that  to 
happen.  Even  for  a  minor  offense,  even 
in  a  municipal  court,  with  a  Jurisdiction 
within  my  State  runs  $100  or  10  days, 
or  a  magistrate's  court,  with  a  similar 
Jurisdiction,  there  must  be  complete 
concurrence  of  the  entire  jury.  Every 
member  of  that  jury  in  my  State,  which 
in  the  magistrate's  court  generally  has 
six  members  and  in  the  municipal  court 
varies  in  number,  must  agree.  If  any 
one  member  of  the  jury  does  not  concur 
with  the  majority,  there  is  no  verdict. 
The  minorities  are  protected,  and  that 
protection  is  embodied  not  only  in  the 
judicial  system,  but,  as  I  have  stated 
earlier  in  my  speech  today,  in  many 
places  in  the  Constitution,  where  two- 
thirds  Ls  required  to  take  action  rather 
than  a  simple  majority. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  concerning  a  jury  trial  in  a  civil 
matter,  where  no  one  is  charged  with  a 
crime:  Can  a  bare  majority  of  a  jury 
bring  in  a  verdict  in  the  Senator's  State? 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  that  inquiry,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  would  answer  that  the 
same  rule  applies  with  regard  to  cases 
tried  in  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
as  we  call  it  in  our  State,  or  in  civil 
court,  as  It  is  commonly  known. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  might  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  that  in  the  State  of 
Nebraska  there  Is  a  provision  whereby 
flve-slxths  of  the  jui-y  can  bring  in  a 
verdict  in  a  civil  case,  but  even  that  Is 
far  from  majority  action. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator,  about 
this  practice  of  requiring  unanimous 
decisions  of  juries,  or  nearly  so,  if  that 
were  abolished  it  would  probably  save 
time  for  the  courts,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  response  to  the 
distinguished  Senator's  question,  Mr. 
President.  I  would  answer  "Yes,"  it  prob- 
ably would  save  time. 

Ml-.  CURTIS.  And  If  we  measured  ef- 
ficiency, not  on  the  scales  of  justice,  but 
merely  on  how  quickly  we  could  dispose 
of  public  matters,  then  In  that  sense  It 
might  be  said  that  that  would  make  for 
more  eflBcient  court  procedure;  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  would  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Nebi-aska  that  that 
could  be  argued,  yes,  that  it  would 
save  time.  But  in  the  end,  the  question 
Is,  Does  it  promote  justice?  And  that  Is 
the  point  that  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska is  making  so  ably. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  other  words,  it  Is  not 
true  that  the  rule  of  the  Senate  requiring 
a  two-thirds  majority  to  bring  debate  to 
a  close  stands  out  like  a  sore  thumb  and 
is  contrary  to  everythmg  in  our  Ameri- 
can tradition,  is  it? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  response  to  the 
distinguished  Senator's  question,  I  would 
say  that  the  rules  of  the  Senate  protect- 
ing a  minority  by  not  allowing  a  major- 
ity to  nm  roughshod  over  them  is  in 
consonance  with  our  entire  form  of  gov- 
ernment. It  is  at  the  very  bedrock  and 
grassroots  of  our  Government.  As  I  said 
a  few  minutes  ago.  the  Constitution  re- 
peats time  after  time  Instances  where  a 


majority  cannot  act.  For  instance,  to  ex- 
pel a  Member,  to  pass  legislation  over  a 
Presidential  veto,  and  I  could  go  on  and 
repeat  those  I  have  mentioned  earlier  in 
my  address  today. 

The  idea,  as  I  have  concluded  from 
studying  the  history  of  this  Government, 
was  to  set  up  a  form  of  government  in 
which  the  majority  would  not  run  rough- 
shod over  a  minority.  Otherwise,  it  would 
be  a  pure  democracy,  which  to  me  is 
abhorrent.  Therefore,  our  forefathers 
established  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, where  minorities  could  be  pro- 
tected, not  only  In  the  passage  of  legis- 
lation by  Congress,  but  also  in  the  judi- 
cial system  and  the  courts  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  If  a  majority  of  U.S.  Senators 
can  ratify  a  treaty. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  response  to  the 
question  of  the  able  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska, I  would  answer  no,  a  majority 
of  the  Members  sitting  in  this  body  can- 
not ratify  a  treaty.  Two-thirds  of  those 
present  and  voting  are  required  to  ratify 
a  treaty,  showing  again  that  a  majority 
is  not  permitted  to  act  In  certain  cases, 
and  this  is  one  of  those  cases,  outlined  in 
the  Constitution,  where  It  specifies  that 
there  must  be  two-thirds  of  those  pres- 
ent and  voting  to  act  favorably  on  a 
treaty. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  ask  my  distinguished 
friend  if  a  majority  of  the  States  of  the 
Union,  by  their  act  of  ratification  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution — can 
they  ratify  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution submitted  to  them? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  of  the  able  and 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  will 
say  that  not  only  can  a  majority  not 
submit  a  constitutional  amendment,  but 
also,  a  majority  of  the  States  cannot 
ratify  a  constitutional  amendment.  Two- 
thirds  of  not  one  body  of  Congress  but 
tK)th  bodies  of  Congress  are  required  to 
propose  an  amendment  to  the  States.  If 
two-thirds  of  both  bodies  propose  an 
amendment  to  the  States,  three-fourths 
of  the  States  are  required  then  to  ratify 
such  an  amendment,  showing  again  the 
importance  of  not  allowing  a  majority  to 
control  a  situation. 

When  the  forefathers  wrote  the  Con- 
stitution, they  wanted  to  be  sure  that  the 
rights  of  the  individual  were  protected. 
They  wanted  to  be  sure  that  the  rights  of 
the  States  were  protected. 

Therefore,  when  anyone  offers  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  he  knows  that  he 
must  get  two-thirds  of  those  voting  in 
the  House  to  adopt  it  and  two-thirds  of 
those  voting  in  the  Senate  to  adopt  it, 
before  this  amendment  can  even  be  pro- 
posed to  the  States.  Once  It  goes  to  the 
States,  three-fourths — not  a  majority, 
not  even  two-thirds  can  do  it,  but  three- 
fourths — of  the  States  are  required  to 
ratify  a  constitutional  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  this  question:  If 
we  were  to  have  a  system  whereby  a 


majority  of  each  of  the  two  Houses  could 
submit  to  the  States  a  constitutional 
amendment  and  the  States  could  cause 
that  amendment  to  be  a  part  of  our  Con- 
stitution upon  ratification  by  a  majority 
of  the  States,  would  that  speed  up  the 
progress  of  amending  the  Constitution? 
I  am  directing  my  question  just  to  the 
time  element. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  of  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska,  the  Senator  from 
South  CaroUna  will  say  that  If  a  mere 
majority  could  propose  a  constitutional 
amendment  in  Congress,  and  a  mere  ma- 
jority of  the  States  could  ratify  such  an 
amendment  of  Congress,  undoubtedly  it 
would  speed  up  the  process  of  getting  the 
Constitution  amended. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  the  distinguished 
Senator  believe,  then,  that  the  mere  sav- 
ing of  time  is  or  should  be  the  primary 
objective  in  reference  to  actions  that  vi- 
tally affect  our  form  of  government  and 
vitally  affect  the  rights  of  our  citizens? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  of  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  would  say  that  even 
though  time  might  sometimes  be  saved 
in  allowing  a  majority  to  psiss  legislation 
through  Congress  or  a  majority  of  the 
States  to  ratify  amendments,  it  is  his 
opinion  that  this  would  practically  nulli- 
fy and  destroy  the  safeguards  which  our 
forefathers  attempted  to  imbed  in  the 
Constitution  as  some  of  the  most  cardi- 
nal principles  contained  in  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Yes,  save  a  little  time.  And,  frequently, 
people  who  are  for  legislation  here  or  for 
amendments  and  have  a  noble  purpose  in 
mind  do  not  want  to  take  the  time  that 
a  constitutional  amendment  would  re- 
quire; because  in  order  to  get  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  passed,  by  having  to 
get  two-tlilrds  of  both  bodies  of  Congress 
to  approve  and  three-fourttis  of  the 
States  to  act  favorably,  it  makes  the  in- 
dividual proposing  the  legislation  and 
those  who  are  acting  upon  the  legisla- 
tion stop,  look,  and  listen. 

I  think  that  was  the  purpose  of  our 
forefathers,  who  embodied  these  prin- 
ciples in  the  Constitution,  to  say,  "We 
have  thought  over  this  Constitution 
well;  we  have  spent  weeks  and  weeks 
working  on  this  Constitution;  we  have 
endeavored  here  to  come  up  with  an  in- 
strument to  protect  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual— the  people,  so  to  speak — and 
the  rights  of  the  States;  and  now  we  are 
not  going  to  allow  it  to  be  amended 
lightly,  in  a  very  quick  manner,  even 
though  it  does  save  time."  The  purpose 
there  is  to  take  time.  The  very  purpose 
was  to  do  the  opposite  from  saving  time. 
The  purpose  was  to  take  time,  so  that  the 
great  issues  of  the  day,  the  issue  of 
amending  the  Constitution,  which  is  so 
important  a  document  in  our  form  of 
government,  should  take  time. 

To  take  away  the  right  of  Senators  to 
debate  and  to  set  down  a  large  segment 
of  the  Senate  and  stop  them  from  debat- 
ing the  issues  of  the  day  and  informing 
the  public,  bringing  facts  to  the  attention 
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of  the  public,  so  that  public  opinion 
could  crystallize  and  form  on  these  Is- 
sues, would  destroy  the  very  bedrock  of 
the  Constitution. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  another  question. 
Is  it  Impossible  for  the  Senate  to  vote 
to  end  debate  under  the  present  cloture 
rule? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  question  of  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  would  respond  by  say- 
ing that,  in  his  opinion,  no  important 
piece  of  legislation  has  ever  been  stopped 
in  Congress  because  of  the  cloture  rule. 

As  I  quoted  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  a  few  moments  ago, 
he  has  said  that  when  the  Senate  is  ready 
to  act,  the  Senate  will  act.  in  spite  of  clo- 
ture. So  If  there  is  enough  sentiment  in 
the  Senate  to  pass  a  piece  of  legislation — 
and  there  certainly  will  be  suid  ought  to 
be  enough  if  the  legislation  is  Important 
enough — ^the  Senate  will  act,  and  it  has 
the  power  to  act.  But  It  should  not  act 
imless  at  least  two- thirds  of  the  Members 
of  this  body  are  in  favor  of  that  point  of 
view.  Otherwise,  a  large  segment  of  the 
country  could  be  cut  oft  and  not  allowed 
to  be  heard  until  all  the  facts  are  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  and  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  has 
not  cloture  been  voted  on  several  occa- 
sions In  recent  years? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  of  the  able 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  would  say  that  cloture 
has  been  voted  time  and  again.  In  my 
speech^  I  have  given  instances  and  years 
in  which  it  was  acted  upon  favorably. 
There  Is  no  question  that  cloture  can  be 
appUed  if  the  Senate  is  of  the  mind  to 
do  it,  imder  the  present  rule.  If  the 
Senate  Is  not  of  the  mind  to  do  it  under 
the  present  rule,  in  the  humble  judg- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, it  would  be  a  mistake  to  do  it, 
because  we  cannot  afford  to  go  bcu± 
to  majority  rule. 

I  feel  that  the  effort  now  Ls  to  bring 
us  to  majority  rule,  which  would  be 
similar  to  the  situation  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Then  we  would  destroy 
the  Senate  as  a  great  deliberative  body. 
Effort  after  effort  is  made  to  chip  off. 
chip  off,  and  weaken  this  great  deliber- 
ative body.  If  the  Senate  should  now 
apply  cloture  and  we  should  amend  the 
rule  and  sdlow  three-fifths  of  the  Sena- 
tors to  stop  debate,  the  next  step  would 
be  to  weaken  It  still  more,  until  finally 
we  get  to  majority  rule,  which  would  be 
a  great  mistake. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina If ,  in  his  opinion,  even  though  ultl- 
mat^y  the  Senate  may  have  Invoked 
cloture,  the  existence  of  the  unlimited 
debate  practice  in  the  Senate,  unlimited 
as  near  as  it  Is.  if  this  has  resulted  in 
preventing  the  Senate  from  passing  im- 
wise  legislation? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  answer  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  feels  that 


the  present  rule  we  now  call  unlimited 
debate,  which  Is  really  not  unlimited,  be- 
cause two-thirds  of  Senators  can  stop 
debate  at  any  time,  is  a  safe  procedure  to 
follow,  is  a  safe  course  to  follow.  But 
when  we  begin  to  chip  off  the  rule  and 
finally  come  to  majority  rule — that  is 
what  the  effort  now  is — to  go  to  three- 
fifths  now,  another  day  we  will  go  still 
further,  and  another  day  we  will  go  to 
a  majority. 

I  repeat,  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina asserts  that  no  important  piece  of 
legislation  has  ever  failed  to  pass  the 
Senate  because  of  the  present  cloture 
rule.  In  my  opinion,  no  important  piece 
of  legislation  will  fail  to  pass  the  Senate 
in  the  future  because  of  the  present  rule. 
But  we  must  allow  the  Nation  to  be  heard 
and  to  be  heard  through  its  representa- 
tives here  in  the  Senate.  We  must  allow 
the  minority  to  express  itself  and  to  ex- 
press itself  fully  and  then,  if  the  Senate 
wishes  to  stop  debate,  it  can  do  so  by  two- 
thirds  of  Senators  applying  the  cloture 
rule,  as  has  been  done  in  many  Instances 
In  the  past. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Would  the  distinguished 
Senator  agree  with  me  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  right  of  extended  debate 
in  the  last  Congress,  very  likely  there 
would  have  been  submitted  to  the  States 
a  constitutional  amendment  that  would 
have  permitted  the  election  of  a  Presi- 
dent by  as  small  as  a  40-percent  majority 
vote  of  the  people. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  response  to  the 
distinguished  Senator's  question,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  would  say 
that  probably  that  would  and  could  have 
happened  there. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Would  the  distinguished 
Senator  agree  with  me  that  had  it  not 
been  for  the  right  of  extended  debate  in 
the  last  Congress,  It  could  well  have  hap- 
pened that  there  would  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  States  for  ratification  a 
constitutional  amendment  that  would 
have  required,  in  the  absence  of  a  candi- 
date for  President,  getting  the  required 
number  of  votes,  and  that  there  be  held 
a  second  national  election  In  order  to 
choose  a  President.  Is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  response  to  the 
question  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  agrees  with  the  statement  the 
Senator  has  made,  and  feels  that  such  a 
proposal  which  could  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  of  this  Nation,  In 
his  opinion,  would  have  been  a  very  un- 
wise proposal. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  dlstln- 
gxilshed  Senator  for  yielding  to  me.  I  feel 
so  strongly  about  this.  Under  the  giiise 
of  electoral  reform,  a  provision  was  ad- 
vanced and  might  have  pcissed  which 
could  have  produced  chaos  not  only  In 
this  country  but  also  in  the  world.  We 
might  have  had  a  situation  where  we 
would  have  have  to  go  through  a  costly 
second  nationsU  election,  taking  months 
and  months,  while  the  people  of  this 
country  and  around  the  world  wondered 
who  would  head  our  Government. 

We  were  saved  from  that  error  be- 


cause it  was  debated  until  that  error 
was  exposed. 

Again  I  thank  the  distingiiished  Sen- 
ate for  yielding  to  me  and  I  commend 
him  on  his  very  knowledgeable  speech, 
one  that  does  credit  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  thank  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska — who  Is  one  of 
the  most  knowledgeable  men  in  this 
body  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  who  has  served  here  for  many 
long  years,  faithfully  and  ably,  and  is  a 
credit  to  his  State — for  bringing  out  the 
points  he  has  today  in  this  debate. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  although  I  Intend 
to  discuss  this  particular  point  at  more 
length  later,  there  is  one  aspect  of  the 
problem  which  I  feel  needs  discussing  at 
this  time. 

I  hardly  see  how  intelligent  men  can 
study  the  rules,  procedures  and  prece- 
dents of  the  Senate  without  arriving  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  Senate  was  in- 
tended to  be  and  is  a  continuing  body 
and  that  its  rules  carry  over  from  one 
session  to  the  next.  In  recent  days  the 
proponents  of  majority  cloture  have 
taken  obviously  inconsistent  positions  on 
this  question.  Insofar  as  they  hare 
deemed  it  to  be  to  their  own  benefit  they 
have  decided  that  certain  rules  of  the 
Senate  are  in  effect  but  that  the  rules 
with  which  they  disagree  have  yet  to  be 
adopted  under  the  [>ertinent  provision  of 
the  Constitution.  This  absurd  proposal 
must  not  go  unchallenged. 

Article  1,  section  3,  of  the  Constitution 
provides  for  election  of  one-third  of  the 
Senate  every  2  years.  This  provision  is  in 
direct  contrast  to  that  In  the  Constitu- 
tion which  requires  biennial  election  of 
all  House  Members,  £^rer  since  the  Senate 
organized  for  the  first  time  in  1789, 
there  has  always  been  more  than  a  ma- 
jority of  sitting  Senators.  Article  1,  sec- 
tion 5,  of  the  Constitution  provides  that— 

A  majority  of  each  shall  constitute  a  quo- 
rum to  do  bualnees. 

Thus  the  Senate  has  always  been  able 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  Senate 
since  it  has  always  had  a  quorum  as  re- 
quired under  the  Constitution.  The  Sen- 
ate also  has  responsibility  for  certain  ex- 
ecutive fimcUons,  as  well  as  legislative 
functions.  This  attests  to  the  fact  that 
the  Senate  is  a  continuing  body. 

The  Federalist  Papers,  which  are  the 
most  authoritative  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution,  bear  out  this  conclusion. 
In  discussing  the  role  of  the  Senate,  the 
Federalist  No.  62  says : 

It  ought,  moreover,  to  possess  great  firm- 
ness, and  consequently  ought  to  hold  lt< 
authority  by  a  teniire  of  considerable  dura- 
tion. 

In  the  Federalist  No.  63  the  author 
states  that — 

It  la  sufficiently  difficult,  to  preserve  per- 
sonal responalbUlty  In  the  members  of  s 
numerous  body,  for  such  acts  of  the  body  se 
have  an  Immediate,  detached  and  palpable 
operation  on  Its  constituents. 

The  proper  remedy  for  this  defect  must  be 
an  additional  body  In  the  legislative  depart- 
ment, which  having  sufficient  permanency  to 
provide  for  such  objects  as  require  a  cod- 
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tinned  attention,  and  a  train  of  measures, 
may  be  justly  and  effectually  answerable  for 
the  attainment  of  those  objects. 

The  Senate,  as  an  institution,  settled 
all  questions  as  to  its  continuing  status 
when  it  adopted  rule  XXXII.  The  pro- 
ponents of  majority  cloture  will  have  to 
accept  the  existence  of  this  and  all  other 
rules  of  the  Senate  If  they  will  accept  any 
portion  of  the  rules.  It  is  impossible  for 
them  to  point  to  selective  parts  of  the 
Senate  rules  and  say  "These  we  will  ac- 
cept, but  to  these  others  we  deny  any  es- 
sence of  validity."  I  believe  that  by  their 
very  actions  they  have  evidenced  then- 
belief  In  the  continuing  nature  of  the 
Senate  and  in  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
rules  do  carry  over  from  session  to 
session,  thereby  guaranteeing  orderly 
procedure. 

This  is  a  proposition  not  unlike  that 
which  would  arise  if  an  Individuality, 
upon  being  appointed  or  elected  to  an 
important  position,  decided  to  accept  the 
perquisites  of  the  ofiQce  but  to  reject  the 
attendant  responsibilities.  This  Just  can- 
not be  done,  Mr.  President,  as  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  well  know.  The  op- 
ponents of  free  debate  cannot  establish 
their  own  set  of  rules  and  expect  im- 
devlatlng  adherence  to  them  by  the 
Members  of  this  body.  By  attempting  to 
do  so  they  cast  a  reflection  upon  them- 
selves and  upon  the  Senate.  The  ground 
rules  of  this  encounter  are  already  well 
established  and  It  is  imperative  that  they 
be  strictly  adhered  to,  not  Just  In  part, 
but  In  toto. 

If  the  Senate  were  not  operating  imder 
rules  at  the  present  time,  the  confusion 
which  would  exist  Is  beyond  the  Imagina- 
tion of  ordinary  men.  The  emergencies 
of  the  country,  both  domestic  and  for- 
eign, would  have  to  run  their  course 
while  we  of  the  Senate  wrangled  In  an 
attempt  to  extricate  ourselves  from  a 
self-made  jungle  of  parllamentry  con- 
fusion. 

Nor  would  that  be  the  end.  Should  we 
80  abandon  order  for  confusion,  a  prec- 
edent would  be  set  for  future  Con- 
gresses, many  of  which  would  then  want 
to  assert  their  Independence  and  draft 
their  own  riiles.  Each  group  could  flex 
its  muscles  and  determine  its  gain  or  loss 
of  strength  among  new  Members.  It  Is 
conceivable  to  me  that  eventually  the 
first  year  of  each  session  would  have  to 
be  set  aside  for  the  Senate  to  make  its 
rules  under  which  to  act  on  substantive 
matters  during  the  second  year  of  the 
session.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  the 
wildest  sort  of  speculation — and  it  is. 
That  Is  just  the  point.  We  are  asked  to 
sacrifice  the  traditionally  orderly  pro- 
cedure of  the  Senate  for  something  as  to 
the  nature  of  which  we  can  only  specu- 
late; and  I  may  add  that  the  only  guide 
that  is  offered  to  limit  oiu*  speculation 
is  our  individual  imagination. 

I  sincerely  hope  and  trust  that  the 
Senate  has  not  degenerated  to  the  point 
at  which  It  will,  at  one  grand  sweep, 
shatter  the  cornerstone  of  its  existence. 
It  deserves  a  better  fate  than  strangula- 


tion In  a  pariamentary  Jungle  of  its  own 
making. 


TEN  SUGGESTIONS   TO   SENATORS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  leadership  has  prepared  a 
memorandum  entitled  "Ten  Suggestions 
to  Senators." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
suggestions  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sug- 
gestions were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ten  StTCGEsnoNS  to  Senators 

1.  Please  do  not  seek  unanimous  consent 
for  additional  time  beyond  the  3  minutes 
allotted  during  morning  business. 

2.  Speeches  up  to  15  minutes  In  length  may 
be  arranged  for  the  first  part  of  the  day  If 
Leadership  Is  notified  during  the  previous 
day's  session.  The  Senate  will  come  In  early 
to  accommodate  a  Senator  who  wants  to  make 
such  a  speech.  The  Senate  will  come  In  early 
for  colloquies  of  longer  duration  than  15 
minutes  If  the  Leadership  Is  notified  during 
previous  day's  session.  Please  contact  the 
Leadership  on  the  Ploor  or  have  your  staff 
call  Extension  53736  for  an  allocation  of  time. 
Please  keep  length  of  speeches  and  colloquies 
within  the  time  requested  by  you. 

3.  Speeches  of  more  than  IB  minutes  diira- 
tlon  should  be  made  toward  the  late  after- 
noon. 

4.  Please  observe  the  Pastore  Rutle  concern- 
ing germaneness.  It  runs  for  3  hours  follow- 
ing "the  conclusion  of  the  morning  hour  or 
after  the  unfinished  business  or  pending 
business  has  first  been  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate on  any  calendar  day."  (Utile  Vm.) 

6.  Please  use  your  microphone.  This  will 
help  the  visitors  In  the  galleries  to  better 
understand  what  Is  being  said. 

6.  In  debate,  the  rules  prohibit  addressing 
another  Senator  In  the  second  person.  He 
must  be  addressed  In  the  third  person. 

7.  No  Senator  shall  Introduce  to  or  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  during  Its  ses- 
sions any  occupant  In  the  Senate  gfallerles. 

8.  When  presiding,  remember  that  It  shall 
be  the  "duty  of  the  chair  to  enforce  order  on 
his  own  Initiative  and  without  any  point 
of  order  being  made  by  a  Senator."  (Rule 
XIX.) 

9.  Clerks  to  Senators  are  allowed  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  Floor  only  "when  In  the  actual 
discharge  of  their  official  duties."  (Rule 
XXXm.)  A  special  gallery  Is  set  aside  to 
accommodate   Senators'   staff   members. 

10.  Twenty  minutes  Is  the  maximum  al- 
lotted for  a  yea  and  nay  vote.  A  warning  bell 
will  ring  at  the  end  of  IB  minutes  to  Indicate 
that  the  vote  will  be  announced  B  minutes 
hence. 

With  appreciation  from  the  Leadership. 


minutes,  with  statements  limited  therein 
to  3  minutes. 

Immediately  thereafter,  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  will 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes; to  be  followed  by  the  able  Senator 
from  Maryland  ^Mr.  Mathias)  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes;  to  be  followed  by  the 
able  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy) 
who  will  be  recognized  for  a  period  not 
to  extend  beyond  12  o'clock  meridian. 

The  operation  of  rule  XXn,  under  the 
previous  order,  will  be  suspended  until 
12  o'clock  meridian  on  tomorrow.  The 
1  hour  for  debate  imder  the  rule,  on  to- 
morrow, beginning  at  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian, and  ending  at  1  o'clock  p.m.,  will  be 
equally  divided  between  the  able  Senator 
from  Idaho  <Mr.  (^httrch)  and  the 
equally  able  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina 'Mr.  Ervin). 

Under  rule  XXll,  at  the  close  of  the 
hour  a  quorum  call  is  mandatory.  When 
the  (Thalr  has  ascertained  the  presence 
of  a  quorum  then,  under  the  rule,  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  the  motion  to  invoke 
cloture  is  mandatory.  Therefore,  a  vote 
by  roUcall  on  the  motion  to  invoke  clo- 
ture will  occur  at  circa  1:15  p.m.  to- 
morrow. 


PROGRAM  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as 
follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  11  o'clock 
am.,  following  a  recess. 

Following  the  approval  of  the  Journal, 
if  there  is  no  objection,  and  the  recog- 
nition of  the  two  leaders  under  the  stand- 
ing order  previously  entered,  there  will 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  not  to  exceed  15 


RECESS  UNTIL   11  AM.. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  11  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  8  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
recessed  imtil  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 23, 1971,  at  11  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate,  February  22  (legislative  day  of 
February  17),  1971: 

National  Transportation  Safety  Board 

John  H.  Reed,  of  Maine,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
for  the  term  expiring  December  31,  1975  (re- 
appointment) . 

XSS.  Patent  Omct 

Rene  Deeloge  Tegtmeyer,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Patents,  vice 
John  Henry  Schneider. 

Subversive  AcrivrriES  Control  Board 

Otto  P.  Otepka,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  for  the  term  expiring  August  9,  1975 
(reappointment) . 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  February  22  (legislative  day  of 
February  17),  1971: 
Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional  Commission 

Thomas  P.  Schwelgert,  of  Michigan,  to  be 
Federal  Cochalrman  of  the  Upper  Great  Lakee 
Regional  Commission. 
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THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  EDUCA- 
TION PROPOSALS  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR   1972 


HON.  PHILIP  A.  HART 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  February  19.  1971 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  state  of 
the  Union  address,  with  respect  to 
changres  ahead  desired  by  the  adminis- 
tration In  the  location  and  operation  of 
the  Office  of  Education  and  the  rewrit- 
ing of  the  ground  rules  grovernlng  the 
allocation  and  use  of  Federal  money  for 
educational  purposes,  leave.s  many  ques- 
tions, as  yet,  unanswered. 

The  budget  documents,  however,  and 
an  analysis  prepared  by  HEW  of  the 
detail  of  the  administration's  request, 
help  to  bring  into  focus  the  reality  of 
budgetary  cutbacks  hidden  under  the 
glittering  overall  totals  which  seem  to 
promise  an  Increase  in  financial  relief 
tmd  aid  to  hard-pressed  publicly  and 
privately  supported  educational  institu- 
tions at  all  levels. 

Many  increases,  I  fear,  may  be  but 
phantoms,  beautiful  to  contemplate,  but 
singularly  ineffectual  in  meeting  the  real 
fiscal  thirst  of  a  parched  educational 
system . 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  comparison  chart  prepared 
by  the  OfiBce  of  Education  under  date  of 
January  29,  1971,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  Appendix  I  following  my  re- 
marks. I  have  had  added  to  It  columns 
setting  forth,  both  In  dollars  and  by  per- 
centage, the  changes  proposed  to  be  made 
for  fiscal  year  1972,  as  compared  to  the 
moneys  Etctually  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  for  the  equivalent  educational 
programs  in  fiscal  year  1971. 

SCHOOL    COSTS    »1SE    ANNTJAIXT 

Mr.  President.  In  reviewing  the  figures 
on  the  chart,  we  must  start  out  with  this 
premise : 

The  cost  of  educational  goods  and  serv- 
ices rose  9  percent  In  fiscal  year  1971, 
even  though  average  dally  membership 
increased  by  only  0.7  percent.  The  au- 
thority for  these  statements  Is  a  study 
prepared  by  the  statisticians  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  and  re- 
leased for  publication  January  11,  1971, 
imder  the  title  of  "Research  Report  1970, 
R-15.  Estimates  of  School  Statistics 
1970-71."  Because  of  the  Importance  of 
the  data  contained  In  It  for  evaluating 
the  current  fiscal  problems  of  education, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  certain 
tables  from  It  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro 
as  appendix  n  to  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  when  costs  have  gone 
up  by  9  percent,  while  the  population 
served,  rose  by  less  than  1  percent.  It  Is 
readily  apparent  that  to  provide  the  same 
dollar  amoTint  for  a  program  for  flscal 
year  1972.  as  was  given  in  fiscal  year 
1971,  will  represent  an  actual  decline  In 
support  levels.  Yet,  this  Is  what  Is  pro- 
posed in  the  budget  estimates  for  title  I 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  the  program  which  is 


aimed  at  providing  compensatory  educa- 
tional programs  and  services  to  meet  the 
special  educational  needs  of  education- 
ally deprived  children. 

I  find  no  compelling  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  contention  that  a  rollback  in 
school  coets  is  likely  in  the  year  ahead. 
It  is  very  doubtful  that  a  sound  case  can 
even  be  made  that  costs  will  remain  static 
in  this  area.  Certainly  we  are  all  aware 
of  discussions  now  taking  place,  in  area 
after  area,  with  respect  to  salary  struc- 
tures for  professional  and  other  person- 
nel employed  in  our  schools  whose  out- 
come will  govern  educational  costs  in 
fiscal  year  1972. 

Yet,  according  to  the  figiires  presented 
by  the  administration,  for  all  of  edu- 
cation at  the  elementary  and  secondary 
level,  some  $60  million  less  are  to 
be  provided  than  was  given  in  the  Fed- 
eral contribution  of  fiscal  year  1971.  It 
is  difficult  to  understand  how  this  kind 
of  "an  expansionary  budget "  will  be  very 
helpful  to  local  school  systems  and  their 
taxpayers. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  areas  of 
educational  support  which  will  be  hit 
harder  than  others.  For  example.  Public 
Law  874.  the  impacted  aid  grant  pro- 
gram payments,  is  to  be  cut  by  almost 
$111  million  under  the  fiscal  year  1971 
flKure  of  $536  million. 

LIqUTDATION    or    EISZNHOWCR    PROGRAMS 
TTNOER     NDXA 

The  budget  for  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion as  presented,  can  be  viewed  in  a 
number  of  ways.  Whiie  In  some  quarters, 
it  is  hailed  as  a  dismantling  of  the  Ken- 
nedy-Johnson programs  of  effective  fi- 
nancial concern  for  the  well-being  of 
students,  teachers,  and  educational  in- 
stitutions, overlooked  is  the  repudiation. 
In  area  after  area,  of  the  constructive 
educational  legislation  which  was  the 
product  of  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion. Evidence  of  this  unartlculated  con- 
sequence jf  the  budget  recommendations 
is  found  in  the  funding  proposed  for  the 
various  provisions  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958. 

Title  n  of  NDEA  provides  low  cost,  re- 
payable with  interest,  direct  loans  to  stu- 
dents through  the  institutions  they  at- 
tend. The  loan  fund  capital  is  derived 
from  annual  appropriations  which  are 
matched  by  an  institution  on  a  90-10 
basis  and  from  repayments  made  on  for- 
mer ad%ances  to  students. 

The  program  has  operated  and  is  op- 
erating with  complete  acceptance  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress.  Authorization  and 
appropriations  for  this  purpose  have 
been  regularly  increased  each  time  the 
program  hjus  come  under  congressional 
review.  Last  year,  for  example,  $243  mil- 
lion was  appropriated  as  against  a  budg- 
et request  of  $179  million. 

This  year,  the  administration  is  asking 
only  $5  million  to  offset  cancellation  of 
loans  because  of  death,  military  service 
or  teaching  service.  No  money  Is  provided 
for  new  direct  loans.  Instead,  we  are  ad- 
vised that,  through  new  legislation,  an 
"NDELA"  type  program  on  an  insured 
basis  will  be  submitted  to  replace  and 
restructure  the  current  program.  It  seems 


to  me  that  the  Congress,  while  certainly 
willing  to  give  careful  study  and  full  con- 
sideration to  proposal  changes  in  existing 
laws  recommended  by  the  executive 
branch,  nevertheless  must,  until  sucli 
changes  as  are  viable  have  been  enacted 
continue  to  operate  within  existing 
statutory  authority. 

First  of  all  is  the  time  element.  Sweep- 
ing changes  over  a  wide  field — and  NDEA 
title  II  revision  is  but  one  of  many  pro- 
pcsed — cannot  and  should  not,  in  the 
public  interest,  occur  overnight.  Without 
prejudice  to  any  proposal  submitted  by 
the  executive.  I  submit  that  the  effective 
date  of  any  change  made  might  very  well 
be  such  that  the  fiscal  effect  would  be 
reflected  in  the  fiscal  year  1973  budget, 
rather  than  the  fiscal  year  commencing 
July  1,  next.  Timing  is  Important  for 
the  students  and  the  financial  aid  officers 
of  the  institutions  serving  them.  Tbty 
need  to  know  what  resources  will  be 
available  as  early  in  the  year  as  possible 
for  sound  planning.  To  delay  a  legitimate 
appropriation  for  an  approved  purpose 
until  action  has  been  completed  upon  a 
proposed  restructuring  of  a  working  pro- 
gram is  not  evidence  of  high  responsi- 
bility. It  would  be  far  better  to  fund  a 
program,  such  as  this,  at  a  reasonable 
level  in  light  of  the  factual  evidence 
presented  as  to  the  existing  need. 

■nTLE    m    NOKA    CUTS 

Titie  in  of  NDEA,  the  matching  grant 
program  for  the  purchase  of  educational 
technology  and  materials  used  in  class- 
rooms, is  also  under  attack  in  this  budget 

The  recommendations  of  the  President 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  $50 
million  was  provided  in  fiscal  year  1970. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  program  has 
achieved  much  grassroot  support,  and 
that  after  repeated  legislative  review  by 
congressional  oversight  bodies,  the  pro- 
gram has  been  expanded,  the  budget 
asks  no  money  for  this  program. 

CrriDANCK  COUNSELINO  AND  TESTING 

Of  course,  some  of  the  NDEA  provi- 
sions of  1958  have  already  been  merged, 
for  example,  the  joining  together  of 
ESEA  HI  and  the  guidance  coxmseling 
and  testing  provisions  of  title  V  NDEA 
by  the  91st  Congress.  This  should  not 
mean,  however,  that  the  functions  have 
disappeared  or  have  been  repealed.  The 
budget  no  longer  expressly  highlights 
those  most  helpful  programs,  but  I  hope 
that  most  careful  consideration  will  be 
given  by  the  substantive  congressional 
committees  when  the  revenue-sharing 
proposals  of  the  administration  surface, 
to  assure  that  those  areas  of  activity 
continue  to  be  effective  tools  for  the  lo- 
cation and  evaluation  of  our  human 
resources. 

Key  to  the  acceptance  of  much  of  the 
Eisenhower-Kennedy-Johnson  educa- 
tion legislation  was  provision  for  direct 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation authorities  in  contracting  for 
services  for  non-public  school  children 
in  those  States  whose  own  constitutions 
precluded  the  State  school  ofllcials  from 
acting. 
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The  testing  provisions  of  the  old  titl 
V  NDEA  now  incorporated  in  title  III 
ESEA  are  a  case  in  point. 

How  this  type  of  child  benefit  can  be 
maintained,  if  it  can,  under  the  admin- 
istration revenue -sharing  proposals  will 
be  Just  one  of  the  questions  which  should 
be  asked  and  answered  before  revenue- 
sharing  proposals  are  enacted. 

TTn-K  IV :  KDEA  COLLEGE  TEACHER  TRAINING 

One  of  the  little-noticed  provisions  In 
the  proposed  budget  concerns  title  IV  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958,  which  provides  supports  for  gradu- 
ate students  preparing  for  teaching 
careers  at  the  post-secondary  level.  A 
proposed  cut  of  $20  million  under  the 
amounts  provided  in  fiscal  year  1971 
would  stop  all  new  starts  and  provide 
only  grants  for  those  now  enrolled.  Ap- 
parenUy,  the  rationale  of  this  slash  is 
that  there  Is  an  oversupply  of  Ph.  D. 
teachers  and  that  this  type  of  training 
should  no  longer  be  subsidized. 

1  hope  that  in  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Education  Subcommittee  on  ex- 
tension of  higher  education  legislation, 
the  administration  will  be  prepared  to 
document  the  basis  of  its  decisions  in  this 
area.  At  present,  it  appears  to  be  incon- 
sistent to  Increase  one  component  of 
higher  education  assistance,  as  the  Presi- 
dent proposes  to  do  for  undergraduate 
student  assistance,  while  decreasing  sup- 
port for  other  essential  components 
needed  to  accommodate  its  one  area  of 
Increase,  namely,  assistance  for  those 
who  want  to  teach  undergraduates. 

More  students  with  fewer  teachers  in 
more  crowded  quarters  seem  to  be  less 
than  a  prescription  for  healthy  develop- 
ment. To  say  we  have  enough  Ph.  D.'s 
now  leads  me  to  wonder  what  propor- 
tion of  the  academic  faculty  of  our  junior 
and  community  systems  now  is  qualified 
at  the  Ph.  D.  level.  One  might  also  ask 
if  the  "Ph.  D.  surplus"  is  not  so  much 
a  lack  of  demand  but  rather  a  reflection 
of  cutbacks  in  support  for  basic  research 
and  the  inability  of  higher  education  to 
finance  the  salaries  and  expenses  of 
needed  professionals. 

Have  we  really  and  truly  reached  the 
mlllenlimi,  to  choose  but  one  example, 
to  find  that  there  is  no  need  for  teacher 
trainers  who  can  prepare  students  for 
work  with  our  exceptional  children,  those 
physically  and  mentally  handicapped, 
the  emotionally  disturbed  and  the  very 
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gifted?  If  this  Is  the  case,  it  will  be  news, 
I  am  svu"e,  to  the  many  dedicated  parents 
and  professionals  who  have  expressed 
concerns  in  this  area. 

LIBRARY  PROGRAMS  HALVED 

The  Library  Services  Act  was  passed 
under  President  Eisenhower  in  1956  and 
expanded  to  include  construction  assist- 
ance as  a  last  act  of  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration. 

Under  the  Nixon  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1972,  grants  for  public  libraries — LSCA, 
title  I— total  $15,719,000,  a  cut  of  $19,- 
281,000 — more  than  50  percent — from 
last  year's  appropriation. 

Due  to  the  minimum  $200,000  amount 
each  State  must  receive,  the  proposed 
cuts  will  hit  some  areas  harder  than 
others.  For  example: 

California  drops  from  $2,278  million 
in  fiscal  year  1971  to  $689,000  In  fiscal 
year  1972; 

Florida  would  drop  from  $973,530  to 
$360,845; 

Michigan  would  get  less  than  a  third, 
dropping  from  $1,442,717  to  $420,560; 

New  York  would  fall  from  $2,906,000 
in  fiscal  year  1971  to  $659,095  in  fiscal 
year  1972. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  State- 
by-State  table,  prepared  by  the  Office  of 
Education,  showing  grants  for  library 
services,  be  printed  as  appendix  m,  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  are  basic  grants 
cut  drastically,  but  whole  programs  of 
library  services  to  the  physically  handi- 
capped—LSCA.  titie  IV  (B)— and  State 
institutional  library  services— LSCA,  title 
IV  (A) — are  absorbed  into  the  financial- 
ly shrunken  titie  I.  LSCA.  We  are  In- 
formed further,  that  not  only  is  librarian 
training  under  title  H  (B)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  to  be  trimmed  from  $3.9 
million  to  $1.9  million,  but,  to  add  insult 
to  injury,  legislation  is  to  be  proposed  to 
eliminate  this  program  by  consolidation 
with  EPDA  part  D,  with  no  additional 
money  being  provided  under  that  au- 
thority. 

Finally,  in  this  area,  the  $7  million  of 
last  year  in  construction  money  for 
matched  grants  evidently  ha.s  evapo- 
rated. 

WHERE    ARE    THE  INCREASES? 

Mr.  President,  I  have  detailed  several 
area  specific  cuts  in  established  educa- 
tional programs  proposed  in  the  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1972.  Let  me  emphasize 
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my  listings  are  not  complete,  but  I  have 
tried  to  indicate  some  of  the  problems 
I  have  in  reconciling  the  words  and 
claims  of  the  administration  with  the 
budgetary  actions  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. 

Yet,  overall,  the  Office  of  Education 
budget,  we  are  told,  contains  a  $1.5  mil- 
lion increase  from  $4.9  billion  to  $6.1  bil- 
lion. To  see  how  this  actuarial  conclu- 
sion is  accomplished,  look  first  at  the  fine 
print  and  the  footnotes  to  charts.  There 
we  find  the  budget  includes  emergency 
school  assistance,  $1  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1972  and  $425  million  for  fiscal  year 
1971 — in  a  proposed  supplemental.  How- 
ever, the  authorization  for  this  program 
is  yet  to  be  approved. 

The  same  Is  true  for  some  $471  million 
of  the  proposed  $971.3  million  for  stu- 
dent assistance;  for  $100  million  sought 
for  the  National  Foundation  for  Higher 
Education;  for  $3  million  for  the  Nation- 
al Institute  of  Education.  Al.so,  convert- 
ing a  direct  loan  to  student  programs 
funded  last  year  at  $243  million  to  an 
insured  loan  program — if  the  Congress 
approves — would  result  in  an  outlay  of 
only  $5  million.  However,  other  student 
Insured  loan  program  changes  to  be  pro- 
posed in  legislation  Involve  another  $500 
million  which  must  await  authorization. 
The  Office  of  Education  funding  totals 
for  fiscal  year  1972  then  levels  at  $4.1 
bUlion. 

In  short,  the  Office  of  Education  budget 
proposes  actual  decreases  in  existing  pro- 
grams and  only  proposals  for  increases 
in  other  areas.  In  order  to  better  under- 
stand the  impact  the  proposed  budget 
will  have  on  education  assistance  pro- 
grams. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  State-by-state  breakdown  of  the  fund- 
ing of  each  educational  program,  com- 
paring fiscal  years  1970,  1971.  and  the 
proposed  fiscal  year  1972,  as  prepared  by 
the  Office  of  Education,  be  printed  as 
appendix  IV.  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

We  have  seen  detailed  in  the  foregoing 
tables  the  findings  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation as  to  what  each  State  may  expect 
from  the  budget  proposals.  I  ask  unarU- 
mous  consent  that  a  table  showing  State 
totals  be  printed  In  the  Record  as  ap- 
pendix V  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


APPENDIX  I.— DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE-OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION,  FISCAL  YEAR  1972  BUDGET 


Increase  or  decrease  in  appropriations  in  fiscal  year  1971 
versusfiscal  year  1972 


Fiscal  year  1971 


Fiscal  year  1972 


Percent  of  authorization 


Appropriation 


Authorization  >       Appropriation     Authorization  • 


President's 
budget 


±  dollars 


Fiscal  year     Fiscalyear 

1971  1972       Difference 


(rtaiy  and  secondary  education $4,590,396,213  Jl. 915, 968. 000 

Sdiool  Mdalance  in  federally  affected  areas 1, 018. 295,  GOO  550. 657, 000 

Emergency  school  assistance Indefinite  74,853,000 

Proposed  legislation S00,000,000  5425,000,000 

Education  tor  the  handicapped       371,500,000  105,000,000 

Vocational  and  adult  education              1,152,311,455  501,357,455 

Higher  education 3.390,220,000  970,239,000 

Proposed  legislation - 

Education  professions  development         550.000,000  135.800,000 

Libraries  and  educational  communications 346, 100,000  85,  280. 000 

Research  and  development 15,000,000  98,077,000 

Proposed  legislation 

Educational  activities  overseas  (special  foreign  currency  program).           Indefinite  3,000,000 

Salaries  and  expenses....                     Indefinite  44,800,000 

Civil  rights  education Indefinite  19,151,000 


$4,712,884,886  $1,855,218,000  -$60,750,000  41.73 

1,129,690.000  440,000,000  -110,657,000  54.07 

NA 

'1,006,066,060  "r6o6,6o6,"666  '  '  575.060,600  85.oo 

436.300,000  110,000,000  5,000,000  28.20 

1,238,561,455  476,073,455  25,284,000  43.51 

1,027.720,000  1.816.711,000  846,472,000  28.62 

Indefinite  100,000,000  100,000,000  NA 

45,000,000  135.800,000  -  ..  24.69 

222,000,000  29.400,000  -55,880,000  24.64 

35,000,000  105,000,000  6,923,000  653.85 

indefinite  3,000,000  3,000,000  NA 

Indefinite  3,000,000  NA 

Indefinite  48,979,000  4,179,000  NA 

Indefinite  19,151,000  NA 


39.36 

-2.37 

38.85 

-15.22 

NA 

NA 

100.00 

15.00 

25.21 

-3.05 

38.44 

-5.07 

176.77 

148.41 

NA 

NA 

301.78 

277.09 

13.24 

-11.40 

300.00 

-353.85 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 
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APPENDIX  I.^EPARTMENT  OF  HEAITH,  EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE— OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION.  FISCAL  YEAH  1972  BUOeET— CoBtlntwd 


Inerftst  or  dtcretM  in  approprlitions  in  lijtai  yeir  1971 
v«r$usfnc«l  year  1972 


Fixal  ywr  1971 


Fl«c4l  yMr  1972 


Plictnt  of  Mthorbition 


Appropriation 


AntlMwiiatton  >       Appropriation     AatiMftalion  ■ 


Pmldont'i 
bud|o( 


±  M\»ii 


Fncil 


yaor 
1971 


Fiscal  yoar 
1972 


Diflarmc* 


s 


Stndont  toan  Inwnnet  tend * Ii 

Hlgh»r  «<>tKation  (aciliUas  loan  fund Indaflnlta 

Total,  Oflico  o(  Education $11, 933. 822.  tM 

Lata:  Permanont  appropriations  and  civil  rtfhts  tducation —9, 761, 455 

Total.  Labor-HEW  Approprlatiom  Cammittao ll.niWl.213 

Elam— taiy  and  aaMMdary  aducation : 
Aid  to  sckMl  dWilits : 

r  dophvod  childran  (eSEA  I) 3. 457. 399.213 

alional  agsndaa 2, 969. 191. 900 

I  children  46.129.772 

(dolinquantj  in  institutions 18. 429. 124 

t  and  nafiactad  chiMran  in  institutions 1.  758. 458 

rchildran 57.608.680 

Stala  adininhfratlon 31.  026.  326 

Incantlva  graab 126.I98.I7l 

Grants  for  Itifli  concantrations  of  paar 309. 063,  IS2 

Supplamenfary  janHces  (ESEA  III) 566.500.000 

Library  rasourc«  (ESEA  II) 206.000,000 

£<wfaMa(  and  MiiMr  ranradeNng  (NDEA  III). 140.  500.  OOO 

CraalilaSMas                           1I4.S40.000 

Loam  la  nM«rom  privats  schools 15.660.000 

Stata  administration 10.000.000 

Dropout  pra»anUon  (ESEA  VIII) 30.000.000 

BIHngual  aducation  (ESEA  VII) ..  tO.000.000 

FellMr  Tlifwfh  (Economic  Opportunity  Act.  lOb  222(aX2)). . .  IndaHalta 

PioinM Indalhlta 

Administration ladoffnita 

StranftHonint  Stato  dapartnwnb  of  aducation  (ESEA  V)  .  1 10, 000. 000 

Grants  to  Slalas  (pL  A) 7«,(l00.000 

Grant]  for  special  projects  (pt.  A) 4.000,000 

Local  aducational  agancias(pt.  B) 20.000.000 

Caaapraiiansiva    aducational    planning  and    avatuatlon 

(pTc) 

namiing  and  avaluation  (Gen.  Ed.  Prov  Act.  sac  402) 

Total 

School  assistanca  in  laderally  affected  arsas: 

Mainlananca  and  oparations  (Public  Law  874). 935,295.000 

PiyiBlilb  la  local  aducational  agoncias 632. 422. 000 

NyiMnti  la  aMMT  Fodaral  agenclos 34.550.000 

ImMmwm  baininf 298.323.000 

COMtradOll  (Public  Law  815) 83,000.000 

AaMinca  to  local  aducational  agaodaa 65.  OOO,  000 

Aaslstanca  tor  school  construction  on  Fadaral  praparty. . .  19,  OOIL  000 

Taclinical  sarvlcas IndiMto 

Taui i»ma^wo 

Emariancy  sclioai  aaMmca; 

Spacm  aiMMtoaal  personnal  and  procrams IndaAnito 

CommanNy  pailkipation  programs IndaHnlta 

Eqnipmont  and  minor  ramodoMng 

Fadaral  admlmstratioa  and  tactMfcal  asaiataaca I 

Total. ladailnHa 

Proposed  legislation SMtMl900 

Education  tor  the  handicapped: 

State  grant  programs  (EH A  pt  B) 206,000.000 

Early  childhood  proiacts  (EHA  pt  C.  sac.  623) m 

TaadMr  aducation  and  recruitment 69.500.000 

TaaclMrad«cation(EHApt  0.  sen.  631  and  632) ) 

Pkyskal  education  and  recreation  (EHA  pt.  0,  sac.  634)     \  69.500.000 

""    ant  and  information  (EHA  pt.  D.  sac.  633) I 

I  innovation 96. 000.  000 

I  and  demonstration  (EHA  pt.  E.  sec.  641).  ) 

\  27, 000.  OOO 
Pliysical  education  and  racraation  (EHA  pt.  E,  lac.  642). .  I 

Regional  resource  canters  (EHA  pt.  C,  sac.  621)... ) 

Innovation  programs  (daaf-blind  centan)  (EHA  pt.  C.  }  31.500,000 

sec.622) I 

Media  services  and  captioned  films  (EHA  pt.  F) 12.500.000 

Special  learning  disabilities  (EHA  pt.  G) 20.000.000 

Planning  and  avaluation  (Gan.  Ed.  Prov.  Act,  sac  402) C) 

Total 371.500.000 

Vocational  and  adult  educatioa : 

Grants  toStataa  (or  vocatieoal  education 799.595.310 

Basic  ma»iaal  adwation  programs. 609, 595,  310 

AaMai(VEA,ptB) (603.  000. 000) 

raMMMtgwib-Hyihas  Act). (6.445.310) 

NaftaalwMwry  cmkiI  (VEA.  pt.  A). •  (m  000) 

Pmrawa  tar  stiidanta  wtth  special  naada  (VEA.  pt  »-  -  -  50i000i000 

Consumer  and  homemaking  aducation  (VEA.  pt  F) 35.  000.  000 

Work-study  (VEA.  pt  H) 45.000.000 

Cooperative  education  (VEA.  pt  G) 5a  000.  000 

State  advisory  councils  (VEA.  pt  A) IndoAnite 

Vocational  rasaarch 152.716.145 

lnM«Man(VEA.  ptO) 79,00^000 

*       Cwnealiimdavalopiaaflt  (VEA.pt  I) I0.00a000 

Resaardi 67.716.145 

Annual  (VEA.  pt  C) (97  000. 000) 

Pernian«nt(Smmi-Hug|tas  AcO. (716. 145) 

PootnotM  at  end  of  tabto. 


919.000.000  ladllaWl  NA 

4.695.000  IndaflnKa  $4,910,000  -75,000 

4.951.967.455    $9,947,156,341      6.127.791.455  1.175,924 

-30.645.455  -9,761,455        -11.410,455        -19.235.000 

4.921,222.000      9. 837. 394. 889      6.116.381.000      1.195.159,000 

1.500.000.000      3.642,834,886      1.500,000,000 

1  339, 738.748      HA 

16.429.824 MA 

1.758.458 NA 

57,608.680  NA 

16.579.312  NA 

7,530.469         126.198.171  NA 

14.224.737         309.063,192  NA 

143.393.000         592.250.000         143.393.000 

80.000.000         216.300.000  80,000,000 

50000.000     NA 

47  500.000  NA 

500.000  .  NA 

2.  OOO.  000 NA 

10.000.000  31.500.000  lO.OOO.OOO 

25.000.000         100  000.000  25.000.000 ... 

69,000.000  Indefinite  60.000.000         -9.000,000 

67,981.000  Indefinite  58.700.000         -9,281.000 

1.019,000  Indefinite  1,300,000  291.000 

29.750,000  130,000.000  33.000.000  3.250.000 

29.292.500  90.750.000  31.350.000  3,087.500 

I.4I7.SOO            4,2Sa000            1.650.000  1.322.500 
30.000.000 NA 


NA 

NA 


NA 
NA 


NA 

NA 


41.49 
313.94 


62.23 
116.89 


20.74 
-197.05 


4L27 


43.39 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

25.31 

38  84 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

33.33 

31.25 

NA 

NA 

NA 

27.05 

37.19 

37.19 

NA 


62.17 


41.18 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

24.21 

36.99 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

31.75 

25.00 

NA 

NA 

NA 

25.39 

38.82 

3&82 

NA 


539,099,000 

501.518.000 

34,550.000 

■  14.' 589,000 

3.000.000 

10,900.000 

•  (19.000 


1.039.440,00 

700.  740. 000 

37.  700. 000 

300.000.000 

91.250.000 
73.  250.  000 
19.000.000 


425. 000. 000 

387,300.000 

37, 700  000 

■"i5.'6oo.obb 

9. 300, 000 
5.000.000 

700.000 


-111.690.000 

-114.219.000 

3.150.000 

NA 

411.  OOO 

6.  300,  000 

-5,900,000 

NA 


57.31 
79.30 

im.oo 

NA 

17.59 

4.62 

6a  56 

NA 


40.93 

55.27 

100.00 

NA 
16.44 
12.70 
27.78 

NA 


SBHW.W     l.UiiMlOM       44ai«ai000     -UO.KI.HO 


54.  OS 


39.95 


57. 500,  000 
7  500,000 

7900.000 
>  1. 953.  000 


I.  000.  OOO.  000 


1.  ooa  000, 000 


NA 
NA 

NA 
NA 


NA 

NA 

NA 
NA 


NA 
NA 

NA 
NA 


74. 853.  000 


NA 


NA 


1425.000.000    1.000.000,000    i,0H^9«^ags      sn,tM.vn 


34,000.000 

7. 000.  OOO 

33. 100,  000 

31,900,000 

700.000 

500.000 

30.390.000 

15,000.000 


\       31,900,000] 
\  700.000  I 

I  500.000  I 

30.390.000 
(       15,000.000) 

I  300.000  I 


300.000 

3. 550, 000 


I         3. 550, 000  > 
I  4,500.000  I 


4,500.000 
6. 000.  OOO 
1,000,000 
550.000 


716,300,000 
87.  000,  OK 
87.000.000 

133.000.000 
35,  500, 000  ' 

51.500.000 

15.000.000 

31.000,000 

P) 


105,000.000        439,300,000 


35.000.000  1.000.000 

7.500.000  NA 

35. 145.  000  2. 045. 000 

33,945.000  2.045.000 

700.000  

500.000        

31.805,000  1.455,000 

15.455.000  455.000 

NA 

300,000 

3.550.000 

NA 
5,000,000  500,000 

6    000,  000 

1.500.000 566,600 

550,000 

110,000,000  5,000,000 


95.00 

16.50 
NA 

47.63 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 

NA 

NA 
48.00 
05.00 

NA 


NA 

loooo" 

16.18 
NA 

40.40 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 

NA 

NA 
40.00 
04.84 

NA 


2129 


25.21 


399. 707. 710 

322,077,710 

(315.  302,  4C0) 

(6.445,310) 

(330.  OOO) 

2a  000. 000 

21.250.000 

5.  500.000 

18.50a000 

2  39a  000 

55.  749.  745 

16.  ooa  000 
4.  ooa  000 

35.  749.  745 
(35,  033.  600) 
(716,  145) 


9«»,SM.910 

609.595.310 

(603.  000.  OOO) 

'  (6  445,  310) 

I (15a  000) 

60.  ooa  000 

50.000.000 

55.  ooa  000 

75.00(1000 

Indannite 

152. 716, 145 

75.  ooa  000 

la  ooa  000 

67  716k  145 
I*  (97,  ooa  OOO) 
(71il45). 


984.173.455 

381  793,455 
(374,  302.  000) 
'  (7  161,455) 
(310  000). 


2.39am . 

36  000.000 

m 

36,no6,bd6' 
>•  (36,  ooa  000) 


-5.534.255 

59.  715,  745 

58  999.6C0 

716,145 

-20.666.066" 

-21.250,000 

-5,  500.  000 

-19. 500. 000 

-19,749.745' 

NA 

NA 

250, 255 

966,400 

NA 


49.35 

45.22 

55.93 

62.63 

52.29 

62.07 

100.00 

111.11 

22a  00 

220.00 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

36.50 

23.57 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

52.79 

53.16 

52.29 

5173 

NA 

NA 

20.98 


-2.21 

N* 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

-1.10 

-1.15 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

-1.51 

-6.25 

NA 

NA 

NA 

-l.U 

1.63 

1.61 

NA 


10  000  000 

9.925.'666 

15.  ooa  000 

NA 
NA 

NA 
NA 

NA 
NA 

NA 

P) 

3.925.000 

NA 

4. 590, 399. 213 

1.915.999,000 

4, 712, 9H  999 

1.955  219.000 

-99,750.000 

41.74 

39.37 

-273 

-16  3t 
-24.03 

00.00 
NA 

-1.14 
LOI 

-32.71 
NA 


-15.13 


NA 
NA 


NA 
NA 


NA 

1V« 

-00.32 
NA 
-7.23 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 

NA 

NA 
-100 

-.16 
NA 


-3.05 


-4.13 

6.10 

9.71 

11.11 

C 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

-12.93 

NA 

NA 

.37 

1.44 

NA 
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Incrwse  or  decrease  in  appropriations  In  fiscal  year  1971 
versus  fiscal  year  1972 


Fiscal  yaar  1971 


Fiscal  year  1972 


Percent  of  authorization 


Appropriation 


Authorization  •       Appropriation     Authorization  > 


President's 
budget 


±  dollars 


Fiscal  yaar     Tiscalyear 
1971  1972 


Vocational  and  adult  educatton— Continued 

Adult  education  (Adult  Education  Act) $2ia000.000 

Grants  to  States 1 

Spacial  projects >      210,000,000 


Teacfier  education 

Planning  and  evaluation  (Gan.  Ed.  Prov.  Act,  sac  402). 


f  45. 000. 000  1 

000  ^  7. 000, 000  y 

I  3,000,000  I 
O  900, 000 


$236, 250, 000 
236,250,000 


CO 


$55.  ooa  000 

45. 000, 000 

7,000,000 

3,000,000 

900,000 


26.19 

NA 

-3.33 

NA 

NA 


Total 1,152.311,455 


501.357.455     1,238,561,455        476,073,455       -25,284,000 


43.51 


Higher  education: 
Student  assistance- 

Grants  and  vrork-study  payments 

Educational  opportunity  grants  (HEA  IV-A) 

Ist-vear  awards 

Continuations  and  administration 

Work-Study 

Work-study  program  (HEA  I V-C) 

Cooparativa  aducation  (HEA  I V-0) 

Subsidized  insured  loans 

Interest  on  basic  NDEA-type  loans  (proposed  legis- 
lation)   

Interest   on  spacial   NDEA-type  cost-of-education 

loans  (propoatd  lOfidation)  

Purchases    of   loan    paper   (including    advances) 

(proposed  legislation) 

Proceeds  of  sales  of  loan  paper  (proposed  legis> 

lation) 

Interest  on  prior  year  loans  (HEA  IV-B) 

Program  administration 

Administration 

Computer  services 

Direct  loans  (NDEA  11) 

Contributions  to  funds 

Loans  to  Institutions 

Teacher  cancellations 


500, 750, 000 

170, 000. 000 

(170,000,000) 

(Indefinite) 

330, 750.  OOO 

(320. 000.  000) 

(10,  750,  000) 

40. 000. 000 


327.700,000 
167.700.000 
(65, 496, 000) 

(102, 204, 000) 
160,  000. 000 

(158,400.000) 
(1,600.000) 
147.800.000 


Indefinite 

Indefinite 

"(Indefintte) 

(Indefinite) 

"  Indefinite 

"(Indefinite) 

"(Indefinite) 

Indefinite 


917, 300, 000 


971,300.000 


651.900,000 


u  Indefinite  ugs,  000,000 
"Indefinite  u  20, 000, 000 
•■Indefinite      0  400,000,000 


a  40,  000,  000 

Indefinite 

(Indefinite) 

nndefinite) 

375, 000, 000 

375, 000, 000 

(") 

Indefinite 

96,000,000 


Special  progr'fs  'o'  disadvantaged  students  (HEA  sec.  408) 

Talent  aaarch 

Spacial  sarvlcas  in  college 

Upward  bound 

Program 

Administration 

Institutional  assistance: 

Strengthening  devekiping  institutions  (HEA  III) 

Construction 

Subsidized  loant(HEFA  III) 

Grants 2,036.000,000 

Public  oonmiunlty  colleges  and  technical  In-    >>  (431,  040, 000) 

NMhCHEFAI) 

OIlMr  andargraduate  facilities  (HEFA  I) 

Ond»ate  facilities  (HEFA  1 1) 

Stata  administration  and  planning  (HEFA  I) 

Stata  administration 

State  planning 

Federal  administration 

Language  training  and  area  studies 

Centers,  fellowships,  and  research  (NDEA  VI)... 

Training  grants  (Fulbright-Haya  Act)... 

University  community  services  (HEA  I) 

Aid  to  land-grant  colleges 

Annual  (Bankheao-Jones  Act) 

Permanent  (Second  Morrill  Act) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment  (HEA  VI) 

Television  equipment 

Other  eoulpment 

College  personnel  development 

College  teacher  feltowships  (NDEA  IV) 

Training  programs  (EPDA.  pL  E) 

Planning  and  evaluation  (Gen.  Ed.  Prov.  Act,  sec.  402). . . 


96,  000, 000 


(Indefinite) 

91,000,000 

,068,250,000 

25. 250.  000 


0(1,364,960,000). 
"(240,000,000). 
$7.000,(XIO 
(3,000,000) 
(4,000.000) 
Indefinite 
38,500,000 
38,  500, 000 
Indefinite 
6, 0000, 000 
14.720.000 
12. 120. 000 
2.600.000 
70,000,000 
10,000,000 
60.000.000 
36,000,000 


143,200,000 

4.600,000 

(2, 400, 000) 

(2, 200, 000) 

243, 000, 000 

236, 500. 000 

2.000.000 

4,500.000 

50,  035,  000 

5,  000. 000  ) 

15,000  000  I 

30,035,000  ( 

(28.500,000)1 

M  (1,  535,  000) 


33,850.000  "Indefinite 

72,424,000  1,013,000,000 

21,000.000  "Indefinite 

43,000,000  1,013.000,000. 

(43,  000, 000)  "  (214,  320,  000). 


"Indefinite  u(- 
Indefinlta  u 
Indefinite 

(Indefinite) 

(Indefinite) 

"  Indefinite 

Indefinite 
Indefinite 


"  Indefinite 


(Indefinite) 


-400, 000, 000) 

160, 000, 000 

6,800.000 

(3, 400. 000) 

(3, 40a  000) 

5,000,000 

5,000,000 

50,100,000  . 
5,  000,  000  . 
15,000,000 
30.100,000  . 
(28,  500,  000) 
(1,600,000) 

38,  850,  000 
34, 407, 000 
29.  010,  000 


643,600,000 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 

504,000,000 

NA 


NA 

NA 

NA 

16, 800, 000 

2, 200,  000 

1,000,000 

1,200,000) 

8,000,000 

NA 

NA 

500,000 


-2 


65,000 


65,000 
65,000 

5,000,000 

-38,017,000 

8,010,000 

NA 

NA 


$6,000,000 

(3,000,000) 

(3,000.000) 

"2,424,000 

8.000,000 

6, 930, 000 

1,07a  000 

9.500,000 

12,680.000 

10,080.000 

2.600.000 

7,000,000 

1,000,000 

6,000.000 

57.  350, 000 


i»  (678. 68a  000).. 
i«  (120.  000,  000).. 
"  Indefinite 
"(Indefinite)) 
"(Indefinite)! 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 
"  Indefinite 
Indefinite 
"  Indefinite 
14,720,000 
12,120,000  .. 
2, 600, 000 

I};; 

*  Indefinite 


$3,000,000 
(3,000,000) 

2.397,000 

15,300,000 

14,470,000 

830,000 

9,500,000  . 

2,600,000 


2.600,000 


36,954,000 


NA 
NA 

(l«A 

(NA 

-$27,000 

7,300,000 

7,540,000 

240,000 

-io.ow.ooo" 

NA 
NA 
NA 

NA 

NA 

2a  396, 000 


65.44 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
369.50 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 

NA 
NA 
NA 

NA 
NA 
NA 

NA 

3.50 

NA 

NA 

9.99 

NA 
NA 
M 

NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
86.14 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 


IndaAnita 

36,000.000 

(') 


47.350,000 

10,000.000 

900.000 


(*) 

» Indefinite 
(») 


26,910,000 

la  044, 000 

900.000 


-20, 440, 000 
44,000 


NA 
NA 
NA 


Total 

Proposed    legislation    (Natianal    Foundation    for    Higher 

Education) 

f  ducal  ion  professions  development: 

Personnel  training  and  development 

Training  of  teacher  trainers  (EPDA,  pt  D) 

Meeting  critical  qualitative  and  quantitative  shortages 

of  school  parsoanal 

VocaaaMlMhMlHon(EPDA.pt  F) 

Stata  granb  for  attracting  and  qualifying  teachers 

(EPDA.  pt    B  2) 

AttrKting  qualified  persons  (EPDA,  sac.  504) 

Other  (EPDA,  pt  0) 

Meating  spacial  needs  for  odvcationil  parsonnal  (EPDA, 


3,390.220.000        97a  239. 000 


leating  si 
PtD).. 


Spadal  programs  serving  schools  In  k)w-income  areas 

Teadiar  Corpi  (EPDA,  pt  B-1) 

Career  opporlanitias  and  urban/rural  school  preirams 

(EPDA,  pt.  0) ..." 

Planning  and  evaluation 

Manpower  data  collaetlon  (EPDA.  see.  563) 

Planning  and  evaluation  (Gen  Fd.  Prov.  Act  sec  402) 


450,000,000 

a  340,  000, 000 

iiaooo.ooo 

(40,000,000) 

(65, 000. 000) 
(5.000,000) 
C) 

100, 000, 000 
100,000,000 

(») 

Indefinite 

Indefinite 

P) 


67.900,000 
12, 200, 000 

52, 100, 000 
(6,900,000) 

(15,000,000) 

(500.000) 

(29,700,000) 

3,600.000 
65.900,000 
30,800,000 

35,100,000 

$2, 000, 000 

1,000.000 

1,000,000 


1,027.720,000 

"  Indefinite 

45. 000. 000 
"  Indefinite 

45.000.000 
(45,000,000) 

"  Indefinite 
"  Indefinite 
"  Indefinite 

u  Indefinite 
"  Indefinite 
u  Indefinite 

"  Indefinite 

Indefinite 

"  Indefinite 

P) 


1,816,711,000 

100, 000, 000 

59. 700, 000 
12,200,000  . 

44,500,000 
(7, 400, 000) 

(7,000,000) 

(300,000) 

(29, 800, 000) 

3,000,000 
74, 100, 000 
37,435,000 

36,665,000 
$2,000,000  . 

1,000,000  . 

1,000,000  . 


846, 472, 000 

NA 

-8,200,000 


7.600,000 
500,000 

-8,000,000 
200,000 
100,000 

-600,000 
1200,000 
6,635,000 

1,565,000 


2162 

NA 

15.09 
NA 

47.36 
17.25 

NA 
NA 
NA 

NA 
NA 
NA 

NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 


Tout 


550,000,000 


135, 800,  000 


45, 000, 000         135, 800, 000 


24.69 


23.28 

NA 

2.96 

NA 
NA 


39.44 


NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 

NA 

MA 

NA 

NA 

NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 

NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 

NA 
3.40 
NA 
NA 
NA 

NA 

MA 
MA 

NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
17.66 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 


NA 
NA 
NA 


176.77 

NA 

132.67 
NA 

9189 
16.44 

NA 
NA 
NA 

NA 

NA 
NA 

NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 


30L78 


Differanca 


-2.91 
NA 

-0.37 
NA 
NA 


-5.07 


NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 

NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 

NA 
-.10 
NA 
NA 
NA 

NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
-68.48 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 


NA 
NA 
NA 


148.15 

NA 

117.58 
NA 

51.53 
-a  81 

NA 
NA 
NA 

NA 
NA 
NA 

NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 


277.09 
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APPENDIX  I.— DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WEIFARE-OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION,  FISCAL  YEAR  1972  BUDGET— Continued 


iRcrwM  or  dtcrtast  in  ap 
vtrwsf 


■ppropriations  in  fiscal  ytir  1171 
fiscal  year  1972 


Flieal  yMr  »71 


Fiacal  yaar  1972 


I  y«a 
Perctnt  ot  autboriiation 


Appropriation 


AutborizaUen  >       Appropriation     Autiiorixation  > 


Prtsidont's 
bodtot 


rwaiyaar     Fiscal  yoir 
±  doHtra  1971  1972 


Oifttraiict 


LibrtriM  and  adneotkmal  i 
Public  libfarios: 

Sorvicas 

Grants  lor  p«Mclibnri«s(LSCA  I) "".ill 

Interllbrary  CMpmNwi (LSCA  III) 

SUta  iiuiiMlOMi  Nferary  sarvicos  (LSGA  IV-A) 

Llbrarv  sorvicn  to  physically  handicappod  (LSCA 


CoMlruction  (LSCA  11} 

i(HEAII-A). 


Collott  library  resources  ( 
Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B). 

Cataloging  by  the  Library  ol  Congresa  (HEA  II  C) 

Educational  broadcasting  facilities  (Communication  Act  el 

I934.btlelll) 

Planning  and  evaluation  (Gen.  Ed.  Prov.  Act,  sac.  402) 

Totll 346.100.000 


S112.000,IX)0 
7S.  0OO.0OO 
IS.  000,  ooo 

IS.  000,  ooo 

7.000.000 
to.  000,  000 
90.000.000 

3a.  000.000 

11.100.000 
IS.  000. 000 


$40.  709,  000 

3S.  000,  000 

2.  281  000 

2.094.000 

1,  334,  000 
7.  092.  500 
IS,  32S,000 
3,900,000 
M  6.  SS3,  SOO 

11.000.000 
400.000 


tl27,  000.  000 

112,000.000 

IS.  000,000 

(=) 


<O,008Ld06  . 
>i|n<MMIo 

m 

•>  Indefinite 

IS.  000.  000 
(>) 


$18,  OOO.  000 

IS.  719.  ooo 

2  281,000 

("=) 

(«) 

"5,666."  666 

2.000.000 


4,000.000 

400.000 


-$22,709,000 
19,281.000 

na" 

NA 

NA 

-10,325,000 

-1.900.000 

NA 

-7.000,000 


36.35 

4«,67 
15,21 

MA 

NA 
NA 
MA 
NA 
NA 

73.33 
NA 


14.17 

14.03 

15.21 

NA 

NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 

26.67 
NA 


-22.11 
-32.64 


NA 

NA 
ftA 
N» 
N« 
NA 

6.66 

NA 


85,280.000        222.000.000 


29,400,000       -55,880.000 


24.64 


Roaeafth  and  devetopment: 

Educational  research  and  development „ 

Early  childhood  (Coop.  Res.  Act) ""' 

(Sesame  StreetXCoop  Res  Act) 

Reading  (Coop  Res.  Act).   

Organization  and  administration  (Coop.  Roe.  M>... 

Higher  education  (Coop  Res.  Act). 

Drug  abuse  education  (Drug  Abuse  Education  Act). 


13.24  -n.40 


_     I  adffllnMratlofl 

Envlfowewtil  education 

Program 

Profram  admlnistratian . 

Libraries  and  educational  toUiiwhiy  (Coop.  Rn.  AcQ... 

Nutrition  and  health  (Coop.  Rts.  Act) 

Other  educational  R.  i  D.  (Coop.  Ros.  Act). . 

Exporimontal  schools  (Coop  Res.  Act)  

NaUonai  acMovement  study  (Coop.  Res.  Act) 

Demonstrations  (Coop  Res.  Act) 

Evaluations  (Gen.  Ed.  Prov.  Act,  sac.  402) '.'.'".'.'.'.'.'. 

Dissemination  (Gen.  Ed.  Prov.  Act.  sac  412) 

Spread  of  exemplary  practices 

Strengtiiening  Sute  and  local  dissemination  capabilities. 

Educational  resources  information  centers 

Interpretive  summaries 

Applied  R.  A  D.  in  improving  dissemination '.'...'. 

General  program  disaeaiinatlon 

Training  (Cooperative  Research  Act) 

Statistics  (Cooperative  Research  Act) 


15,000,000 
Indefinite 
Indeintte 
IndeHnlte 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 

10, 000. 000 
(10,000,000) 
Indefinite 
5.000. 000 

(5,000,000) 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 


li 

Indefinite 

O 

I  ndefinite 

Indefinite 


I 

Indefinite 

Indefinite 

Indefinite 

Indefinite 

Indefinite 

Indefinite 


60. 577. OOO 

21,500,000 

(2,000.000) 

5.800.000 

6.600.000 

2,500,000 

6,000,000 

(5.  SCO.  000) 

(500.000) 

"  2.  SOO. 000 

-'>  (2.  250, 000) 

(250, 000) 

2.171.000 

2.000.000 

11.506.000 

12. 000. 000 

4,500.000 

2, 250.  000 

4.000,000 

8.500.000 

2.200.000 

6saooo 

4.  000.  OOO 

600.000 

550.000 

500.000 

3.  250, 000 

3.000.000 


35. 000, 000 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 

20, 000, 000 

(20.000,000) 

Indefinite 

15,000,000 
(IS.  000,  OOO) 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 

Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 
I  ndefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 


62.000,000 
21.500,000  . 
(5,000.000) 
7.500,000 
7,500,000 
3.000,000 
6.000,000 
(5,268.000) 
(732, 000) 
2  000.000 
(1.680,000) 
(320, 000) 
3.000,000 
500.000 
11.000,000 
IS,  000. 000 
6,000,000 
2.250,000  .. 
4,000,000  .. 
8,500.000  .. 
2,200,000  .. 
650,000  .. 
4,000.000  .. 
600.000  .. 
550,000  .. 

soaooo .. 

4.000,000 
3. 250. 000 


1,423.000 

3.666.066" 

1,700.000 

900,000 

500.000 

232.666 

232.000 

-500.000 

-570.000 

700.000 

829,000 

I  500,  000 

-506,000 

3.000,000 

1.500,000 


750.000 
250,000 


403.85 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
60.00 
55.00 
NA 
50.00 
45.00 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 


177. 14 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
30.00 
26.34 
NA 
13.33 
11.20 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 


226.71 

NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
-30.00 
-20,14 
NA 
-36.67 
33.(0 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 


Total. 


15.000,000 


98, 077. 000 


35, 000, 000 


105, 000, 000 


6. 923, 000 


653.85 


300.00 


-353.85 


Proposed  legislation  (National  Institute  ol  Educabon) 

Educational  Ktivitias  overseas  (special  foreign  currency  proiram) 
(Public  Law  480):  »  k  »i      / 

Graab  to  Aaerican  Institutions 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Chril  rights  education  (title  IV.  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964): 

Training  lor  school  personnel  and  grants  to  school  boards 

Technical  services  and  administration 


Indefinite 
Indefinite 

Indefinite 
Indefinite 


3,000,000 
»  44.  800.  000 

16, 000. 000 
■3.151.000 


0  Indefinite 


Indefinite 
Indefinite 

Indefinite 
Indefinite  . 


3.000.000 


3,000,000 
48, 979. 000 


NA 


179,000 

NA 
NA 


NA 


NA 

NA 

NA 
NA 


NA 


NA 
NA 

NA 
NA 


NA 


NA 
NA 


NA 
NA 


ToUI. 


Indefinite 


19.151,000 


Indefinite 


NA 


NA 


Student  loan  insurance  fund  (HEA  IV-B)     ... 
Higher  education  fKlUtles  loan  fund  (HEFA  III): 
Participabon  sales  Insufficiencies 

Annual 

Permanent 


Indefinite 

Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 


18.  000, 000 

4.  685.  000 
2,952.000 
1.733.000 


Indefinite 

Indefinite 
Indefinite 
Indefinite 


Tetal. 


4.6H,000 


Indefinite 


4.610,000 
2,961,000 
1.649.000 

4.610.000 


NA 

-75,000 

9.000 

-84,000 


NA 

NA 
NA 
NA 


NA 

"loT 

NA 
NA 
NA 


NA 

NA 

NA 
NA 
NA 


-75,000 


NA 


NA 


NA 


>  Amounb  Include  specific  authorizations  only 
'  Proposed  supplemental 

'  Total  of  $25,000,000  authorized  tor  planning  anil  evaluabon  of  programs  lor  which  the  Com- 
missioner ol  Education  has  responsibility  lor  administration 

•  Excludes  $447,000  transferred  to  Office  ol  Secretary  lor  Facilities  Engineering  and  Construc- 
tion Agency:  and  includes  $36,000  unobligated  balance  transferred  Irom  other  accounts  lor  pay 
raise. 

>  Excludes  $147,000  transferred  to  General  Services  Administration  lor  rental  of  space 

•  Included  m  authorization  for  regional  resource  centers  and  innovation  programs 
"Authorization  sets  aside  10  percent  of  State  grants  for  pt.  C  research.  Presiiient's  budget 

provides  no  funding  tor  research  under  pL  C. 

'Specific  authorization  represents  amounts  only  lor  technical  assistance  to  carry  out  fuxtlons 
at  National  Advisory  Council. 

•States  would  be  permitted  to  use  funds  under  pt.  B  for  purposes  previously  funded  under 
this  xtivity. 

"Funds  requested  under  authority  of  Cooperative  Research  Act.  for  which  authorization  is 
indefinite. 

u  Based  on  proposed  legislation. 

a  Afflount  represenb  specific  authorization  tor  incentive  payments:  indefinite  amount  author- 
iMd  lor  Merest  payments 

•  Total  «#  $25  000,000  authorized  Irom  fiscal  year  1959  through  duration  of  act 

X  Includes  $3S,000  unobligated  balance  transferred  from  other  accounts  for  pay  raise 
"Includes  $206,400,000  unappropriated  authorization  from  1970  and  $224,640,000  authorized 
for  1971. 


"Represent!,  unappropriated  authorization  from  1971:  proposed  legislation  would  provide 
indefinite  authorization  tor  1972. 

I' Includes  $653,600,000  unappropnited  authorization  from  1970  and  $711,360,000  authorized 
tor  1971. 

>•  Includes  $120,000,000  unappropnated  authorization  trom  1970  and  $120,000,000  authorized 
for  1971. 

'•Excludes  $2,792,000  transferred  to  OIRce  ol  Secretary  lor  Facilities  Engineering  and  Con- 
struction Agency:  and  Includes  $116,000  unobligated  balance  transferred  from  other  accounts  for 
pay  raise. 

»  Proposed  legislation  would  consolidate  authorization  lor  fellowships  (NDIA  IV)  with  trainini 
programs  (EPDA  pt  E). 

a  Included  in  $340,000,000  toUl  authorization  for  EPDA,  pts.  C  and  D. 

"  Activity  has  been  consolidated  Into  public  library  services  (LSCA  I). 

■Proposed  legislation  would  consolidate  authorization  for  librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B)  with 
training  programs  under  EPDA,  pt.  D. 

'■*  Includes  $240,000  unobligated  balance  transferred  tiom  other  accounts  lor  pay  raise. 

»  Includes  $500,000  under  authority  of  Cooperative  Research  Act 

>•  Includes  transfers  of  $2,007,000  unobligated  balance  liom  other  accounb  for  pay  raise,  and 
$65,000  trom  Office  of  Citizen  Participation:  excludes  transfers  ot  $2,400,000  to  Higher  Education 
Insured  Loan  Program  lor  administrative  costs,  $15,000  to  Secretary's  Advisory  Committee,  and 
$21,000  to  Career  Service  Board. 

•'  Includes  $151,000  unobligated  balance  transferred  Irom  other  accounts  for  pay  raise. 
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Apfkkdix  n 
Excerpts    taken    from    Research    Report 
lfl70-R15    "Estimates    of    School    Statistics, 
1970-71  a  publication  of  the  Research  Dlvl- 
glon-Natlonal  Education  Association. 

EXPENDITURES 

The  total  expenditures  of  the  public 
scbools.  Including  current  expense,  capital 
outlay,  and  Interest,  Increased  from  $39,090,- 
792.000  in  1969-70  to  an  estimated  $42379.- 
987,000  in  1970-71.  The  Increase  of  $3,3  bil- 
lion includes  expected  expenditures  from 
federal  appropriations,  rising  state  appro- 
priations, and  increasing  local  tax  revenues. 
Increased  expenditures  are  estimated  for  all 
major  categories  of  expenditure,  l,e„  current 
expenditures  for  elementary  and  secondary 
day  schools,  current  expenditures  for  other 
programs  (community  services,  community 
colleges,  adult  education,  etc.,  when  operated 
by  local  school  districts) ,  capital  outlay,  and 
Interest  on  school  debt.  Repayment  of  prin- 
cipal on  bonded  Indebtedness  is  not  in- 
eluded. 

Total  expenditures 

The  total  amount  to  be  spent  during  1970- 
71  for  current  expense,  capital  outlay,  and 
Interest  on  school  debt  represents  a  8  4  per- 
cent Increase  over  comparable  expenditures 
estimated  for  1969-70  and  a  152,1  percent 
increase  over  1960-61. 

The  total  expenditures  from  1960-61  to 
1970-71,  as  reported  by  the  U.S.  OfBce  of 
Education  and  by  the  NEA  Research  Divi- 
sion, are  as  follows  (NEA  Research  Division 
estimates  are  starred) : 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURES 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  estimated  current  expenditure  In- 
creased from  $32,683,365,000  in  1969-70  to 
$35,861383,000  in  1970-71.  The  foUowlng  fig- 
ures show  the  Increases  In  current  expendi- 
ture as  reported  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  NEA  Research  Division  (NEA 
Research  Division  estimates  are  starred) : 

CURRENT  EXPENDITURES  FOR  PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  AND 
SECONDARY  DAY  SCHOOLS 


School  year 


Amount  (in 
thousands) 


Percent 

Increase 

over 

1960-61 


Percent  in- 
crease over 
previous 
year 


School  year 


Amount  (in 
thousands) 


Percent 

increase 

over 

1960-61 


Percent  in- 
crease over 
previous 
year 


1970-<1 $16,807,934 

1961-62 18,373,339 

1962-63 19,735,070 

1963-64 21,324,993 

1964-65 23.029,742 

1965-66 26.248,026 

1966-67 28,352,330 

1967-68 31,917,850 

1968-69 35,782,262 

1969-70 39,090,792 

1970-71 42,379,987 


9.3 

17.4 

26.9 

37.0 

56.2 

68.7 

89.9 

112.9 

132.6 

152.1 


9.3 

7.4 
8.1 
8.0 
14.0 
8.0 
12.6 
12.1 
9.2 
8,4 


1960-61. $13,147,075  

1961-621 14.729,270  12.0  12.0 

1962-63. 15,606,328  18.7  6.0 

1963-64 17,218,446  31.0  10.3 

1964-65 18.548,925  41.1  7.7 

1965-66 21,053,280  60.1  13.5 

1966-67 22,854.760  73.8  8.6 

1967-68 25,769,474  96.0  12.8 

1968-69 29,043,410  120.9  12,7 

1969-70 32,683,265  148.6  12.5 

1970-71 35,851,383  172.7  9.7 

I  Includes  expenditures  for  community  colleges,  adult  edu- 
cation, and  summer  school  programs  in  California. 

Annual  Increases  over  the  past  10  years 
have  averaged  10.6  percent.  In  the  10  years 
since  1960-61,  current  expenditures  for  pub- 
lic elementary  and  secondary  day  schools 
have  increased  172.7  percent. 

Current  expenditure  per  pupil  in  ADA 
The  current  expenditure  per  pupil  In  aver- 
age dally  attendance  (ADA)  for  elementary 
and  secondary  day  schools  for  1970-71  Is  esti- 
mated at  $839,  an  Increase  of  $66  over  the 
revised  figure  of  $773  for  1969-70, 

The  following  figures  show  the  average  coet 
per  pupil  in  ADA  for  each  year  since  1960-61 
and  the  percent  increases  in  cost  per  pupil 
in  ADA  (NEA  Research  Division  estimates 
are  starred ) : 

CURRENT  EXPENDITURE  PER  PUPIL  IN  ADA  FOR  ELEMEN- 
TARY AND  SECONDARY  DAY  SCHOOLS 
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Current  expenditure  per  pupil  In  ADA  for 
elementary  and  secondary  day  acfioola 

Number 
of  States 

$450   to  $499 - 1 

$500   to  $649— - —  1 

$560  to  $699— - 3 

$600   to  $649 « 

$650   to   $699 - - 6 

$700   to  $749 4 

$750  to  $799 7 

$800  to  $849 4 

$860   to  $899 4 

$900  to  $949 4 

$950  and  over 11 

Current  expenditure  per  pupil  in  ADM 

Average  dally  membership  (ADM)  is  rec- 
ommended as  a  better  measure  than  ADA  for 
use  in  computing  per-pupU  expenditure.  It 
represents  an  average  of  the  pupils  belong- 
ing— those  attending  (ADA)  plus  those  ab- 
sent— and  provides  a  measure  of  the  actual 
number  of  pupils  for  whom  the  expenditures 
were  made.  Because  some  states  have  not 
adopted  this  method  of  pupil  reporting, 
fi^vires  on  expenditures  per  pupil  in  ADM  are 
incomplete. 

Column  4  of  Tables  11  and  12  gives  the 
expenditure  per  pupil  in  ADM  for  1969-70 
(revised)  and  for  1970-71  for  each  of  the 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  report- 
ing average  daily  membership.  Prom  thla  In- 
complete return,  the  NEA  Research  Division 
has  estimated  that  for  the  50  states  and  the 
District  of  (Columbia  the  expenditure  per 
pupil  in  ADM  is  $722  for  1969-70  and  $787 
for  1970-71,  or  about  94  percent  of  the  ex- 
penditure per  pupil  in  ADA  for  each  of  these 
years. 

The  following  figures  show  the  average  cost 
per  pupil  In  ADM  starting  with  1960-61.  The 
percent  increases  in  cost  per  pupil  In  ADM 
are  also  shown  (NEA  Research  Division  esti- 
mates are  starred) : 

CURRENT  EXPENDITURE  PER  PUPIL  IN  ADM  FOR 
ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  DAY  SCHOOLS 


School  year 


Percent  Percent 

increase  over      increase  over 

Amount  1960-61      previous  year 


CnBIKMT  BXPKKDrrmES 

Current  expenditure  of  elementary  and 
secondary  day  schools  includes  amounts  paid 
for  general  control,  instructional  service, 
operation,  maintenance,  fixed  charges,  and 
other  school  services  at  all  levels  of  admin- 
istration— state,  intermediate,  and  basic  lo- 
cal. Ciurent  expenditure  comprises  all  gov- 
ernmental contributions  to  the  retirement 
fimd  and  expenditure  for  school  services.  In- 
cluding attendance,  health  services,  transpor- 
tation, food  services,  and  other.  This  figure 
does  not  Include  payments  for  capital  outlay 
and  Interest  on  school  debt  or.  except  when 
otherwise,  noted,  amounts  spent  for  commu- 
nity colleges,  adult  education,  summer  school, 
community  services,  and  services  to  nonpub- 
llc-school  pupils. 


1960-61. 
1961-«2. 
1962-63. 
1963-64. 
1964-65. 
1965-66. 
1966-67. 
1967-68. 
1968-«9. 
1969-70. 
1970-71. 


$393 
419 
433 
460 
4S4 
537 
573 
634 
702 
773 


6.6 
10.2 
17.0 
23.2 
36.6 
45.8 
61.3 
78.6 
96,7 
113.5 


6.6 

i¥ 

5.2 
11.0 

6,7 
10.6 
11.1 
10.1 

8.5 


Percent 

Percent 

increase  over 

Increase  over 

School  yeer 

AnHNint 

1960-61 

previous  year 

1960-61 

$369 

1961-62 

394 

6.8 

6.8 

1962-63 

404 

9.5 

2.5 

1963-64 

434 

17.6 

7.4 

1964-65 

454 

23.0 

4.6 

1965-66 

507 

37.4 

11.7 

1966-67 

538 

45.8 

6.1 

1967-68 

594 

61.0 

10.4 

1968-69 

655 

77.5 

10.3 

1969-70 

722 

95.7 

10,2 

1970-71 

787 

113.3 

9,0 

Current  expenditure  per  pupil  In  ADA  In- 
creased from  $393  in  1960-61  to  an  estimated 
$839  in  1970-71,  a  rise  of  113.6  percent.  Varia- 
tions among  the  states  in  expenditures  per 
pupil  are  great.  Estimated  expenditure  per 
pupil  In  ADA  for  1970-71  varies  form  a  low 
of  $489  to  a  high  of  $1,429.  Expenditures  per 
pupil  in  ADA  in  the  50  states  are  distributed 
as  follows: 


Current  expenditures  for  other  programs 
Current  expendlttires  for  programs  other 
than  elementary  and  secondary  day  school 
programs  Include  expenditures  for  summer 
schools,  community  colleges,  adult  education, 
and  for  community  services  (public  libraries, 
commvmity  centers,  recreational  programs, 
etc.)  when  operated  by  local  school  districts. 
Current  expendltvires  for  other  programs 
amount  to  $1,030,063,000  in  1969-70  and  to 
$1,079,487,000  In  1970-71,  an  Increase  of  4.8 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Armrciz  n — OontlnuMl 
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p«rc«nt.  This  lncr«»B«  reflects  the  addition     states,   tnoreaaed   funds   for   vocational   and     panded  oommunlty  services  being  admlnls- 
of    commiuUty    college    programs    In    some      adult  education  and  the  many  new  and  ex-      tered  by  local  school  systems. 

HIGHLIGHTS:  1970-71  AND  196»-70  ESTIMATES-STATISTICS  OF  MJBLIC  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 


Clusn 


1970-71 


1969-70 


Amount       Ptrciflt 


Baste  idmlnlstrativa  units: 

Totil  Khool  dWrtcts 17,896  18,977 

Opsfittni  jthool  districh 17,153  18.076 

Nomxwntlnf  Khool  dlitrlcU 743  901 

Pupil  tnrollnMnt: 

Fall,  Mil 45, 860, 950  45,4»S.6M 

2«,1S«.7J«  28.063.665 

17,726,156  17.432.016 

CumsliUvt.  total 47,125,135  47.173.236 

Elamantary 29.379.159  29  203.060 

Sacondary 18.246.678  17  970.156 

Avarags  daily  mambarihip 45.573.161  45.2a.568 

AvarligB '»»IIY  »ttandaneo    42.723.202  42.262,925 

Nnmbar  of  hifti  Khool  iraduaiss 2  685  676  2.622  550 

Injtraetlonal  sUff....   2.269046  2.233.776 

aassrtaw  taadion: „ 

Total 2.liaiiWl  2.006.432 

nawistiq  lflm< 1,124.116  1.109.302 

Swoadsn  Khsal 915.075  899.130 

MtetawJMfS 667.332  652.586 

Woman  taadtan 1.372.559  1,355.846 

Avsraga  annual  saiarioa: 

Inatnictlonal  itaff 9.689  9.047 

All  dassroom  taacksn. 9.SS  8,635 

I,0B  8,412 


-1.081 


-5.7 


-923 
-158 


-5.1 
-17.5 


385.269 


91.129 
294.140 


.3 

1.7 


452,589 


1.0 


176  079 
276.  520 

32*.  583 

460.277 

63.126 

35. 270 

31.459 


.6 
1.5 

T? 
1.1 
2.4 
1.6 

1.6 


15.414 
15.945 
14.746 
16.713 


1.4 
1.8 
2.3 
1.2 


642 
630 
613 


7.1 
7.3 
7.3 


Sdioolyssr 


Cbania 


1970-71 


1969-70        Amount       Parcant 


Sacondary  jchool  teacherj 9,540  8,891  649  7.3 

Racalpts  (in  thousand]): 

Total    ravtnua  and  nonravtnua  rt- 
ctipts.  45,268,215    41,620,934      3,647,281  8.1 

Ravtnua  rtcalpts  by  sourca: 

Total 41,936,556    38,192,011      3,744,545  9.I 

Fadsral 2,892.957     2.767.045         125.912  7% 

SUta 17.226.776    15.627.751      1.599.025  10.2 

Local.  Intannadiata.  and  othar 21,816.823    19,797,215     2.019,608  10.2 

Nonravtnua  ractlpts 3,331,659     3.428,923       -97,264  III 

Expanditurts  (in  thousands): 

Total  aiptnditurts 42.379,987    39,090,792     3,289,195  8.4 

Currtnt  iipenditurss  tor  altffltntary  and 
sacondary  day  xhods 35.851.383    32.683.265 

Currtnt  tipandturts  for  othtr  pro- 
grams (community  sarvicas.  commu- 
nity collagts,  adult  tducation,  ttc.) 
whan  oparatad  by  local  school  dis- 
tricts      1.079,487      1.030.063 

Capital  outlay 4.140.031      4.158.412 

Intartst  on  schoo*  dabi 1.309.096     1.219.052 

Currant  tiptnditure  for  alamantary  and  ttc- 
ondary  day  schooli  ptr  pupil: 

In  avtrait  daily  mtmbtrship 787  722  65  9.0 

In  avwafi  daly  atttsdMM 839  773  66  IS 


3,168.118 


49. 424 

-18,381 

90,034 


9.7 


4.8 

-.4 

7.4 


APPENDIX   III  — OEPARTMEKT  Of  HEALTH,    EDUCATION,   AND  WELFARE.    OFFICE   OF   EDUCATION— Contlnuad 
LIBRARIES  AND  EDUCATIONAL  COMMUNICATIONS-LSCA.  TITLE  I.  GRANTS  FOR  LIBRARY  SERVICES 


1971  atUmatt  > 


Stata  and  oudyi.if 


1970  actual 


Fadaral 
aUotmsst* 


Stata  and 

local 

matckini 


1972attimat*< 

Stata  and 

Fadaral  local 

altotmant'         malcMns 


Total 32.967.611  38,428,000  39,147.380  15,719,000  15.164.347 

Alabama 603.947  686.252  368.270  2U.869  152,894 

Ataska 141.688  201.461  283.287  207.225  308.902 

Artzona 339,874  377,265  286.816  243.276  196.088 

ArkSSMt. 404,797  456,363  235,096  250,552  129.072 

CaMSniis 2.278.774  2.732.«7  3.145.496  689.432  965.470 

CotoradO 400,448  451.081  438,900  253,095  238.638 

Conn«tieilt_ 505,546  578.733  971,583  274.922  465.708 

Dalawara 224.543  237.427  338.992  213.418  271.622 

FIsrtda 830.588  973.530  785,648  360.845  316,671 

GsorglS 694.934  808.764  534,698  317.191  220.877 

Hs«^. 249.629  267.896  293.849  219.460  240,238 

Idaho     254,259  273,519  194,515  218  227  143,975 

llllntet 1,520,618  1,811.640  2.671,499  476.172  669.574 

IndiSM 791,704  929.301  971.079  328  570  328.176 

lows. 535.450  615.055  611.376  271.689  253  425 

KaiHSS.  457.574  580.466  488.776  258.608  235.768 

573.199  660,904  401.301  281.870  175.563 

602.641  696.664  432.818  293.954  181089 

294.894  122.875  233.231  224.521  157.382 

Marytad. 581,611  671.122  800,637  294.483  358.763 

-         ■        -      857.091  1.005.720  1.260.945  337.004  438,431 

1,216,878  1.442.717  1,738.582  420.580  493.105 

623,739  722,290  (81.195  293,501  281.765 

457,511  520,389  268,080  258.414  133,637 

Mtaoori..„ 745.107  870.311  789.321  317.845  286.653 

Montana 255,278  274.757  218.258  217.371  162.117 

N«bfaafca„ 354.390  38S,10I  175.680  236,605  218,667 


1971  tstimats  1 


1972astJnialti 


Stata  and  outlying 


1970  actual 


Stata  and  Stata  and 

Ftdtral  local  Fadtral  local 

allatmsnt'       matchinf    ailotmanti        nutchiac 


Nevada 174.710 

Nsw  Hampshira 246.152 

NawJanay 980.608 

Ntwltadc* 292.440 

NtwYorti 2.422.050 

North  Carotins 777.399 

North  Dakota 249.585 

Obk> 1. 470.205 

Oklahoma 477.707 

Oraptn 402.431 

Ptnnsylvania 1.687.181 

Rhodt  Island 280,126 

South  Carolina 485.013 

South  Dakota 256.051 

Tannaaast 644,351 

Tau* 1. 453, 159 

Utah 284,316 

Vtrmost. 216,955 

VIrgals 698.139 

WaAMM 548  321 

WattVIr^ 414  771 

Wisconsin 696.098 

Wyoming 208.909 

District  o(  CatBfflMs 202.708 

Amtrlcan  Samoa..           ...  27,886 

Guam 43,897 

PuortoRkD 441,059 

Tnisl  Tarrttory 44,991 

VlrHs  Irfssds. 44,200 


211.120 
263,672 

1.155.743 
319,894 

2. 906,  520 
908.926 
267,843 

1.750.408 
544,920 
453.489 

2.0U.947 
304,938 
553,794 
275.696 
747.  326 

1,729.704 

310.026 

228.210 

812. 657 

630.688 

468.477 

810, 178 

218,437 

289,330 

43.160 

50.837 

548.394 

51.438 

45,127 


296.746 
239. 712 

1.621.817 
211.491 

4.  252.  397 
558.029 
182.313 

1,852.736 
388.323 
439, 910 

2,031.752 
327,714 
290.533 
190.636 
449.352 

1,306,997 
224.595 
180,184 
640.332 
756,049 
271,847 
806.299 
193.088 
550,524 
22,235 
26.189 
282.506 

■      23,247 


211.681 

218.076 
380.179 
225.603 
659.095 
330. 257 
215  684 
468.570 
264.726 
251. 836 
495.  507 
222.909 
267.923 
216.742 
300.273 
485.890 
226.358 
210.976 
317,266 
284.841 
245.  492 
306.693 
208.257 
219,813 
40,775 
42,520 
268,552 
42.417 
41.400 


300.164 
197.466 
522.216 
144, 177 
1.002. 761 
209.820 
143.430 
482,648 
187. 720 
238.690 
490.381 
247,066 
144.013 
150,167 
182,093 
381,616 
156.716 
167,660 
256,452 
324,114 
136,716 
297,986 
173, 865 
396.062 
21,005 
21,904 
138,345 

2i,'327 


>  Esdmatad  distribution  ot  funds  tor  LSCA  I  Grants  for  public  librarits,  «mi  a  ksalB  anosnt 
of  $1W  000  to  th«  50  Statas.  tht  District  of  Columbia  and  Puarto  Rico  and  125.699  li  dM  Othar 
outKIn*  araas;  for  LSCA  IV-A:  Stata  institutional  library  strvicts.  a  basic  amossi  al  840.000 
to  tha  50  SUtss.  tha  District  ot  Cotambia.  and  Puarto  Rico,  and  $10  000  lo  '.ha  othar  outlying  araas. 


ratably  raducsd  to  tha  apprapriatad  amount;  and  lor  LSCA  IV-8  Library  servlcas  to  tha  physically 
handkappad.  a  kaalc  mmuH  tt  IM.009  ta  tUs  SO  Statas,  ttm  Dtatrict  o(  Catanbia,  and  Puwto 
Rico  mt&K  tt  tka  sMmt  is»lin  irtaa:  Omm  lor  IMsal  aad  I V-B.  Ois  niilaiir  af  Ms  funds 
ara dMrifestad  as  Ms  haab a(MW paptilsdM  Apr.  1.  M0<aacapl  tniat  tsrTttsry.  I9SO.  Makhing 
axoandlturas  computad  on  th«  basis  a«  fiscal  yaar  1970-71  "Fadaral  shara"  parcantagts. 


•  Estlmattd  distribution  ot  funds  *ith  a  minimum  allotmtnt  of  J200,000  to  tht  50  Statts.  Iht 
District  of  Columbia  ani  Putrto  Rico,  and  MO.OOO  to  tht  othar  outlying  anas;  tht  rtmamdet 
distrlbuttd  on  tht  basis  of  tstlmatad  total  population  July  1.  1969  (««cepT  outlying  aroas,  July  I. 
1968).  Rtqulrtd  matching  tipanditurts  computad  on  tht  bails  of  fiscal  yaar  1972-73  Fadtni 
ihart"  ptrctntagas.  .....v  i    .1 

•  Subtract  titia  IV-A  and  B  funds  from  amounts  shown  undtr  Ftdeial  allotmtnts  in  both  hjcai 
ytar  1971  and  fiscal  yaar  1972;  this  will  show  what  amount  rtmains  lor  titit  i  aclivitlts.  in  othtr 
words,  an  amount  of  $65. 000 ($40,000  and  $25,000)  should  ba  daductad  Irom  tha  grants  for  Ubriry 
ssrvtcss." 


Febrmry  22,  1971 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

LIBRARIES  AND  EOUCATIONAL  COMMUNICATIONS— LSCA,  TITLE  II.  CONSTRUCTION  OF  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 
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1971«stimata< 


Stata  and  outlying  arut 


1970 
actual 


Federal 
allotmant 


Stata  and 

local 

matching 


1972 
estimatad 
allotment 


Total tj5,094,809       $7,092,500 

Alabama lUK  131,239 

Waska       86,150  83,547 

XsSna'"" 1M.M2  100,424 

JJSnsa's          115,038  108,018 

cJJJwnSaV. 262,652  326.523 

cSonfc 107,511 

SmaSnit. 130,280  119,765 

MtWrt     92.135  87,000 

nirtda     :: 153.302  157,665 

GiJrt        161,699  141,847 

HTwail.V.: 69,586  89,925 

Idaho       32,527  90,465 

lllinoii: 277.743  238,122 

Indiana 153, 131 

Z»                134,050  123,252 

"nsiv.::: 122,734  114,171 

Kentucky l«j.289  127,653 

U>mu» 101.300  131.  M6 

Maiat              95.203 

Mantasd        136.517  128,634 

Mauchuaatts 192.785  160.755 

Micl-8in 202  706 

Minntsoti — 133,546 

!3!S~pi 122.724  114,164 

Missouri .... -... 147, 756 

Montana 103,236  M,584 

Ntbraska 102, 137 


$2,977,271 

27, 024 

4,988 
15,527 
14,434 
346.936 
26,762 
66,758 

9,994 
62,6)7 
40,889 
10,886 

7,442 

233,172 

76,666 

42.993 

32,090 

28,935 

31,738 

10,982 

58,020 

101,249 

147,870 

51,241 

17,600 

61,451 

8,408 
21,049 


1971  estimaU  ■ 


State  and  outlying  areas 


1970 
Ktual 


Federal 
allotment 


State  and 

local 

matching 


1972 
estimated 
allotment 


Nevada 100,000 

New  Hampshirt 75,000 

New  Jersey 199,000 

New  Mexico 42,328 

New  York 405,911 

North  Carolina 195,319 

North  Dakota 

Ohw 187.033 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 120,000 

Pennsylvania 134,428 

Rhode  Island 90,693 

South  Carolina 103,226 

South  Dakota 362 

Tennessee 91,400 

Texas 

Utah 97,470 

Vermont 96,436 

Virginia 125,243 

Washington 54,296 

West  Virginia 95,217 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 86,474 

District  of  Columbia 

American  Samoa 20.393 

Guam 

Puerto  Rico 77,220 

Trust  Territory 43,310 

Virgin  Islands 41,503 


84,475  6,290  . 

89,520  8,655  . 

175,157  133.531  . 

94,917  9,862  . 

343,229  385,118  . 

151,463  43,874  . 

89,920  6,752  . 

232,244  161,144  . 

116,519  26,024  . 

107,742  26.911  . 

257,543  179,112  . 

93,481  14,488  . 

117,371  19,607  . 

90,674  7,381  . 

135,949  33,641  . 

230,256  113,536  . 

93,969  10,120. 

86,115  4,828  . 

142,221  49,027 

124,752  53,647 

109,181  16,933  . 

141,983  61,686 

85, 177  4, 576 

91,983  22,801 

20,314  162 

21,052  542 

116,852  18,984 

21,109  

20, 503  259 


I  Estimated  distribution  of  funds  with  a  basic  amount  of  $80,000  to  the  50  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico,  and  $20  000  to  the  other  outlying  areas;  the  remainder  distributed  on 


the  basis  ot  total  papulation.  Apr.  1. 1960(aicept  trust  territory.  1958).  Required  matching  expendi- 
tures computed  on  the  basis  ot  fiscal  year  1970-71  "Federal  share"  percentages. 
'  Includes  $80,866  for  adjustments  in  fiscal  year  1970. 


LIBRARIES  AND  EOUCATIONAL  COMMUNICATIONS-LSCA,  TITLE  III,  INTERLIBRARY  COOPERATION 

1970  actual 

1971  estimate  > 

1972 

estimated 

allotment  > 

State  and  outlying  areas 

1971  estimate  > 

State  and  outlying  areas 

Federal 
allotment 

State  and 

local 

matching 

1970  actual 

Federal 
allotment 

State  and 

local 

matching 

1972 
estimated 
allotment 

Total 

$2,079,126 

$2,281,000 

$2,270,937 

$2,281,000 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

40.253 
40.  537 
45,371 
40,842 
54,858 
44,033 
40,560 
48,593 
42,061 
30, 591 
50,021 
40,761 
42, 109 
40,602 
43,158 
48, 481 
40,788 
40,345 
43,500 
42, 526 
41,647 
43,498 
40,292 

40,253 

40,537 

45,371 

40,842 

54,858 

44,033 

40,560 

48,593 

42,061 

41,566 

50,021 

40,761 

42, 109 

40,602 

43,158 

48,481 

40,788 

40,345 

43,512 

42,526 

41,647 

43,498 

40,292 

40,676 

10,018 

10,059 

42,080 

10,063  .. 

10,028 

40,  253 
40,  537 
45.371 
40,842 
54,858 
44,033 
40,560 
48,593 
42, 061 
41,566 
50,021 
40,761 
42, 109 
40.602 
43,158 
48,481 
40.788 
40,345 
43,512 
42.526 
41,647 

40,292 
40.676 

10,018 
10,059 
42,080 

40,365 
40,564 
45,623 
40,799 

Alabama 

Alaska 

ii.345" 

41, 153 
41,581 
53,915 

41,  553 
42,244 
40,395 
44,384 
43,491 
40,560 
40, 591 
48,925 
44, 128 
42, 441 
41,929 
16,324 
42,883 
40,858 

42,  745 
44.558 
46.926 
43,022 
41,928 
43. 824 
40.597 
41,249 

42.892 
40.200 
41.153 
41,581 
53.915 
41.553 
42,244 
40.395 
44.384 
43.491 
40.560 
40.581 
48.925 
44.128 
42.441 
41.929 
42.690 
42.883 
40.858 
42. 745 
44.558 
46,926 
43,  022 
41,928 
43,824 
40,597 
41,249 

42,892 
40,200 
41,153 
41,581 
53,915 
41,  553 
42. 244 
40.395 
44,384 
43, 491 
40.560 
40.591 
48,925 
44. 128 
42.441 
41.929 
42. 690 
42.883 
40.858 
42,745 
44.558 
46,926 
43,022 
41,928 
43,824 
40,597 
41,249 

42,773 
40,225 
41.351 
41  578 
55.  273 
41.657 
42.338 
40,419 
45,020 
43,657 
40, 607 
40,569 
48.619 
44.012 
42.238 
41.829 
42, 555 
42,932 
40.  765 
42,949 
44,  276 
46,883 
42,918 
41,854 
43,  678 
40.542 
41,142 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

54,327 
44,065 

North  Dakota 

40,489 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Ftorida 

Georgia 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

48,381 
42,020 
41,618 
49,222 
40,715 

Hawaii 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

42,120 

Idaho 

40,522 

Illinois    

Tennessee. 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginie 

Washington 

43,129 

Indiana 

48,921 

Iowa 

40,823 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana  .. 

40,343 
43,660 
42,648 

Maine 

West  Virginia 

41,420 

Maryland 

Masaachuiatts 

MicMian 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia 

43,330 
40,258 
40,618 

MInnasoU 

American  Samoa 

10,024 

Mississippi 

Guam 

Puerto  Rico                       ..  .  , 

10.059 

10,079 

Missouri  .... 

42, 139 

Montana     . 

Trust  Territory 

Virgin  Islands 

10,063 
10,028 

10,075 

Nebraska 

10,028 

10,044 

J  distribution  of  funds  with  a  basic  amount  of  $40,000  to  the  50  States,  the  District 
etdlnMi.  and  Puerto  Rico,  and  $10,000  to  the  outlying  areas,  and  the  balance  distributed  on 
Mm  kaait  ol  total  rtsident  population,  Apr.  1, 1960.  The  "Federal  share"  is  50  percent,  except  lor 
Trust  Territory  ot  the  Pacific  Islands  for  which  it  is  100  percent 


'  Estimated  distribution  of  funds  with  a  minimum  allotment  ot  $40,000  to  the  50  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico,  and  $10,000  to  the  other  outlying  areas;  the  remainder 
distributed  on  the  basis  of  estimated  total  population,  July  1,  1969  (except  outlying  areas,  July  1, 
1968).  The  "Federal  share"  is  100  percent 
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APPENDIX  IV. -DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  KKEIFAHE-STATE  TABLES  OF  1972  BUOGH  ESTIMATES 

OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  ALABAMA 


Fiscal  yMr 

1970  actual    ippropnatmn 


Fiacal  MM         Fiscal  y«ar 
1971        


1972  budtat 
raquatt 


OFFICC  OF  EDUCATION 

Elamanlary  and  sacoadary  aducation: 
Aid  to  school  distrkb: 

Educationally  daprWad  childrafl  (ESEA 


I) 


PtA: 


iirants .   ...    $40.1S4.20I 

» administf ativa  axpantas . .  401, 142 

Pt  B:  Spacial  incanliva  irants 

Pt  C:  Spactal  innts  toi  urban  and 

rural  sdMoh 

SupplamonUry  sarvicas(ESEA  III) 2,  303.  ISl 

Grants  to  Statas  lor  Khool  librarv  matartti* 

(ESEA  II)  ...   

Strar>|tli«nint  Slat*  da^artmaata  ol  aduca- 
tjon(ESEA  V) 

Giants  to  Statas 

Grants  lor  spactal  proiacta 

AbohIiMm  o(  aquipmant  and  ariMf  r»- 
«iMh«(NOEAin) 
SfMbtaStatas  

■  to  nonproht  privata  SClMob 

I  adminatration  

antion  (ESEA  VIII) 


{41.441.904 
414, 419 


{41,441.904 
414, 419 


«2«.f3S 

2.47I.M4 


iZ4,l3S 

2,  456.  331 


702.195 


524,625 
•5.333 


1.321.7W  1.29B.421 

524,(25  574,135 


•51,  705 

HTJi' 

Oiapwt  PW»antion  (ESEA  VIII) 

Ml^ilMMcation  (ESEA  VM) 

Maw  Tlwouih  (Economic  Opportunity  Act.         .  ,^  ,^ 
sac.  222(a)(2)) J.US.00O 


1,143,999  . 

Hiiil 


Subtotal.    ,    - . 

aducation  41^211122 


47,IM.2gi        «Wll745 


School  assistanca  In  ladaraHy  aHaciad  araat: 


Maintananca  (Public  Law  8H74) 9.572. 4»4 

Construction  (Public  Law  81  815) 3ia396 


9.  53S.0OO 


7, 110.  000 
600.000 


Subtotal,  school  assistanca  in  ladarally 

tflactad  iraas 9.n2.M0         LS»,0aO 

tmarjancy  school  assntanct. 1WI.U0 


Education  lor  tha  handicappad: 

Slata  grant  proframs  (EHA.  pt.  B) 

Early  childhood  proiacts  (EHA,  pt  C, 

623) 

Taachar  aducation  and  racruitmant 

Rasaarch  and  innovation . 


Subtotal,  aducation  lor  tha  handicappad. 


571.028 

11S.0O0 
457.891 
202.000 

1.345.926 


642.117 


7.710.000 


(62,940 


(42.117 


•12.  MO 


Vocational  and  adult  aducation:  Grants  to  Statas 
for  vocatioMt  adacaten: 
Basw  iMcaUMHl  aducation  protrams: 

SMttrMts (.850.464 

Piagiaaia    tor   studants   with    spocial 

aaads (VEA,  pL  8) 37«,4«9 

CoRSttinar  and  homamahiiit  aducation 
(VEA,  pL  n. 


*ork-sludy  (VEA.  pL  H) 

Cooparativa  aducation  (VEA.  pt  G). . 
Stala  advisory  councils  (VEA.  pt.  B). 


Vocational  raaoarch: 

Innovation  (VEA.  pL  0) 

Curnculum  davalopmant  (VEA,  ft  I)... 

Rasaarch..     

Adult  aducation  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  Statas  

Spacial  projacts  snd  taachar  aducation. . 


333,811 
8a  3n 

265,122 
*2.M 

1. 199. 371 
(5,000 


7. 168.  270 

445,393 

473,257 

104.001 

349.  223 

42.5(6 

302.500 

■    79«.'474' 

1.353.404 


8.  354. 691 


47.311 


89(.172 


Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  aduca-        9. 4lt,  7B2       11, 035, 0t3 


9,2M.241 


nscal  yaar         Fiscal  yasr 
Fiscal  yaar  1971         1972  buditt 

1970  actual    appropriation  rcqaast 


Hifhar  aducalioa: 

StudanI  assistanca: 

Gr*nt]  and  worlt-sludy  paymanls: 
Educational     opportwuli     irMts 

(HEAIV-A) 

Worti-study 

DiiKtloana(NEOAII) 

Spacial  procranit  tor  dlsadvantafod  tludants 
(HEA,  sac  40«): 

Taiantsaafca 

Spacial  aarvieas  incoHata 

Upward  Baaad 

InsUf  Maail  n*lanca: 

Slian|dMatn|  davaloplni  institutions 

(HEAIII)  

Construction: 

SubsidUad  loans  (HEFA  III) 

Grants: 

PvblK  community  coilaaas  and 
lachnical  instltutas  (HEFA  I). 
Othtf  und«f|raduita  iKilitias 

(HEFA  I).         

Stata     administration     and     plannmf 

(HEFA  I)., 
Lanfuaga  tralninf  and  araa  studias: 
Cantars.  tallowships.  and  rasaarch 

(NDEAVI)    ... 
Tralninf    grants    (Fuibnght-Hays 

Act)     ..  

Uiiivarsity  community  sarvicas(HEA  I)  . 
Aid  to  land-grinl  coiiegas 

Annual  (BanKhead-lonas  Act) 

Parmananl  (Sacond  Morrill  Act) 

Undariraduale  instructional  aquipmani 
(HEA  VI): 

Talavision  aquipmani 

Othar  aauipmant. 

(U>llaga  parsonnel  davalopmant 


$3. 123.  (00  I  mo,  931  H) 
4,000.457  3.888.43(  M 
2.723.200    3,5«).4«5 ' 


118,865 
609,339 
173.000 


2. 628.  348 
79.191 


994.972         1,037,770 

491.250  

•(,977  85.252 


K0.M3 


174,  707 

227,6(0 
50.000 


791.100 


174. 707 

190,998 
50,000 


16.3(5 
114.555 


174,707 


50.000 


Subtotal,  highar  aducation  I(,240.3t5        10.079,499 


275.250 


Education  prolassions  davalopmant 

Parsonnal  training  and  davalopmant 

Spactal   programs  sarving  sdiools  in  la«r- 
■ncomaaraas: 

Taachar  Corps...     

Caraar  opportumtias  and  urban.'rMrai 
■  programs     


1,204.241 
391,429 


2(0,039 


128.  US 


Subtotal,     education     prolassions 
davalopmani 


1.595,(70 


2(0.039 


128,115 


Librarias  and  educational  communications: 
PuMiclibrarias: 

Saivicas 

Construction  (LSCA  II)  .  

Cotlaga  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A).. 
Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B). 


Educational    broadcasting   lacilitias  (Com- 

3f  I  


603.947 
11.392 

132.144 
25, 277 


741, 144 
131.239 


331.642 


munication  Act  ol  1934;  titia  III) 


Subtotal,    libraries    and    educational 

communications 772,  7(0 

Resarch  and  daveiopmeni 147.705 

Civil  rights  aducation  (title  IV.  Clvd  Rights  Act  ol 
19(4).    .  1,591.395 


872.383 


331.642 


Total,  once  of  Education 17.257,025       86.069,460        65.216.933 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  ALASKA 


Fiacal  year         Fiscal  yaar 
Fiscal  year  1971        1972  budget 

1970  Klual     appropriation  request 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elamentary  and  secondary  education: 
Aid  to  school  districts: 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA 


I): 


PtA: 


Basic  (ranis. 
SUta  sdaiinisbativa 


Pt  B:  Spacial  incentne  gianti 

Pt  C:  Spacial  grants  tor  urbaa  aai 


SI.  874. 230        $1,928,163         {1,928.163 

150,000  150,000  150,000 

18,709 


rural  schools.. 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III) 

Grants  to  Statas  for  school  library  malarials 

(ESEA  11) 

Strengthening  State  depaitmanls  o<  educa- 
tion (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States 

Grants  tor  special  projects 


533,700 

60.232 

243.5(5 


l(,0OS 
52(.49( 

113,  378 


243,649 


16.005 
535,160 

120, 191 


272.008 


Fiscal  year 
1970  actual 


Fiscal  yaar 

(971 

appropriation 


Fiscal  yaar 

1972  budgit 

request 


Acquisitlen  ot  laalaaunt  and  atlnac  ra- 
modoling  (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  States 

Uum  to  nonprofit  privata  schoob 

State  administrative 

Dropout  prevention  (ESEA  VIII) 

Bilingual  education  (ESEA  VII) 

Follow  Through  (Economic  Opportunity  Ad, 
see.  222(a)C)) 


$52,995 
"  i3,333 


{75.996 


13.333 


158.121 
•0.250 


Subtotal,    elementary    and    sacondary 
education 


3.166,426         3.0(5,729        $3,021,528 


School  aisislanca  m  federally  affected  areas: 

MainlNiance (Public  Uw  81  874) 14.828.313        18,744,000         19,155.000 

Construction  (Public  law  81  815) 283.624  800.000 


Subtotal,  school  assistance  m  lederally 

enacted  areas 

Emergency  school  assistance 


15.111.937       19.544,000        19.155.000 


TootDota*  at  eiut  of  table. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Fiscal  year  Fiscal  year 

Fiscal  year  1971        1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION-Continued 

Educabon  toi  the  haiidicapoed: 

State  grant  programs  (EHA.  pt.  B).       

Early  childhood  projects  (EHA,  pt  C,  sec. 

623) 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation 


$100.  oou 

95.000 
63,390 


$200,000 


$200,000 


Subtotal,  education  lor  the  handicapped... 

Vocational  and  adult  education:  Grants  to  States 
lor  vocational  education: 
Basic  vocational  education  programs: 

SUte  grants 

Programs    for    students    with    special 

needs  (VEA,  pt  B) 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education 
(VEA,  ptF). 


258.390 


200.000 


200.000 


Worii-study  (VEA.  pt  H) 

Cooperative  education  (VEA,  pt. 


pt.G). 
,  pt.  B) 


State  advisory  councils  (VEA,  pt.  B)... 
Vocational  research: 

Innovation  (VEA,  pt  D) 

Curnculum  development  (VEA,  pt  I).. 

Rosea  rch 

Adult  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  Stales  

Special  projects  and  teacher  education. 


Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  educa- 
tion  

Higher  education: 
Student  assistance: 

Grants  and  work-study  payments: 
Educational     opportunity     grants 

(HEAIV-A) 

Work-study 

Direct  loans  (NDEA  II) 

Special  programs  lor  disadvantaged  students 
(HEA,  sec  408): 

Talent  search 

Special  services  In  colli(0 

Upward  Bound 

Institutional  assistance: 

Strengthening   developing    institutions 
(HEAIII) 


403,  555 

422, 312 

22,295 

26,240 

19  668 

7,022 

205, 240 

42.566 

27,  882 

9,088 

212,006 

31,068 

101,868 

208,  247 

15.000 

46,924 

136,550 

141,671 

510, 274 


28.354 


184, 592 


953.  764 


1,125,438 


723, 220 


83,500  134,977 

141.039  1U,182 

82.030  118,265 


(0 
(0 


45,000 

197,049 

50,000 

57,800 


{100,000 
28,354 


Construction: 

Subsidized  loans  (HEFA  III) 

Grants: 

Public  community  colleges  and 

technical  institutes  (HEFA  I). 

Other  undergraduate  facilities 

(HEFAI) 

State    administration    and    planning 

(HEFAI) 

Language  training  and  area  studies: 
Centers,  fellowships,  and  research 

(NOEAVI) 

Training    grants    (Fulbright-Hays 

Act) 

University  community  services  (HEA  I). 
Aid  to  land-grant  colleges: 

Annual  (Bankhead-Jones  Act) 

Permanent  (Second  Morrill  Act) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment 
(HEA  VI): 

Television  equipment 

Other  equipment 

College  personnel  development 


$50,000 


47,491 


105, 854 

155,  388 
50,000 


31,800 


105,854 

152,  838 
50,000 


627 
4,384 


Subtotal,  higher  education 

Education  professions  development: 

Personnel  training  and  development 

Special  programs  serving  schools  in  low- 
income  areas: 

Teacher  Corps 

Career  opportunities  and  urban/rural 
school  programs 


1,127,800 
157,892 

161,000 
115,000 


708, 618 
113,728 


Subtotal,     education    prolassions 
development 


433,892 


113,728 


Libraries  and  educational  communications: 
Public  libraries: 

Services . 

Construction  (LSCA  II) 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

Educational    broadcasting  facilities  (Com- 
munication Actot  1934,  title  III) 


153,034 
86,150 
27,253 


241,661 
83,547 


58,307 


Subtotal,    libraries    and     educational 

communications 

Research  and  development 

Civil  rights  education  (title  IV,  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964) 


324, 744 


325,208 


ToUl,  Office  of  Education 21,376,953       25,102,721 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  ARIZONA 


Fiscal  year 


Fiscal  year 
1971 


riscai  year  i»ri 

1970  actual    appropriatmn 


Fiscal  year 

1972  budget 

request 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

[lemantary  and  secondary  education: 
Aid  to  school  districts: 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA 

I): 
Pt.  A: 

Basic  grants 

State  administrative  expenses.. 

Pt.  6:  Special  incentive  grants 

Pt  C:  Special  grants  for  urban  and 

rural  schools    

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III) 

Grants  to  States  lor  school  library  materials 

(ESEA  II) 

Strengthening  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States 

Grants  for  special  projects 

Acquisition  ot  equipment  and  minor  re- 
modeling (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  administration 

Dropout  prevention  (ESEA  VIII) 

Bilingual  education  (ESEA  VII) 

Follow  Through  (Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
sec.  222(aX2)) 


$9,600,568      $10,537,286 

150,000  150,000 

216,602 


103, 802 
1,365,872 


1,269,737 
361,721 

369, 169 


680.887 


369, 169 


{10,  537. 286 
15,0000 
216,602 

103, 802 
1,390.735 

683, 279 
409,900 


366,659 

"ii'eio' 


507,399 
■  i(r7«5' 


Subtotal,    elementary    and    secondary 
education 


791.845 
702, 100 


13, 628. 409       13. 947, 802         13. 491 ,  604 


School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81-874) 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 


Subtotal,  school  assistance  in  lederally 

aflected  areas 

Emergency  school  assistance 


9,843,042        11,366,000         10,556.000 
2,245,747         3,100,000  5,000,000 


12,088,789       14,466,000         15,566,000 


Ecucation  for  the  handicapped: 

State  grant  programs  (EHA,  pt  B) 

Early  childhood  projects  (EHA,  pt  C,  sec 

623) 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment. 

Research  and  innovation 


{224, 757 

27,378 

604.684 

610 


$252.  738 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped...  857,492 

Vocational  and  adult  education:  Grants  to  States 
for  vocational  education: 
Basic  vocational  education  programs: 

SUte  grants... 2,947,567 

Programs   for    students   with    special 

needs(VEA,  pt  B) 162,854 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education 

(VEA,  ptF).. 143.660 

Work-study  (VEA,  pt  H) 36,283 

Cooperative  education  (VEA,  pt  G) 229, 193 

State  advisory  councils  (VEA,  pt  B) 31,  .*8 

Vocational  research: 

Innovation  (VEA,  pt  D) 216,260 

Curriculum  development  (VEA,  pt  I) 

Research 15,000 

Adult  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  Stales 379,898 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education. .  150, 000  . 

Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  educa- 
tion  

Higher  education: 
Student  assistance: 

Grants  and  work-study  payments: 
Educational     opportunity     grants 

(HEAIV-A) 

Work-study 

Direct  loans  (NDEA  II) 


252, 738 


3,084,298 
191,640 

203.630 
46,954 

266,893 
31,068 

245,948 


342,700 
419. 113 


4,311,783         4,832,244 


1,613,800 
1, 459, 803 
2, 162, 167 


'  679, 041 
1,  393.  728 
2,502,228 


3457 


Fiscal  year  Fiscal  year 

Fiscal  year  1971        1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


$26,625 


105, 854 


50,000 


182, 479 
102,603 


102,603 


247,450 


247,450 


23,632,280 


Fiscal  year         Fiscal  year 
Fiscal  year  1971        1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


$260,934 


260,934 


3,620,545 


28.354 


387,056 


4,035,955 


s? 


3458 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  ARIZONA— Conlinuad 


FlxalyMr 
IWO 


TiKal  yatr 

1971 

tppioprMtion 


Fiscal  yetr 

1972  budget 

request 


Speciel  proerMis  tor  dlsadvintMed  students 
(HEA,  s«:.  408): 

Tilent  sMrcn 

Special  services  In  caUegt. 

Upward  Bound 

Institutional  assistance: 

Strenithenini   dovelopini    InstiluUeo* 
(HEA  III). 


(35,000 
462.02 
232,000 


Construction: 

Subsidized  loans  (HEFA  III) 

Grants: 

Public  community  colleies  and 
tacDnlcal  InstHutes^HEFA  I). 
Other  undergraduate  facilities 

<HEFAI) 

State    administration    and     planning 

(HtFAl) 

LangMfi iraining  and  area  studies: 
Centers,  fellowsliips,  and  research 

(NDEAVI) 

Training    grants    (Felbrlght-Hays 

Act)... 

University  community  services  (HEA  I). 
Aid  to  land-grant  colleges: 

Annual  (Banithead- Jones  Act) 

Permanent  (Secend  MonW  Act) 

Undergraduate  Instrvdional  equipniMt 
(HEA  VI): 

Television  equipmeat 

Other  equipment 


338.282 
27S.  087 

70,8S8 

99. 110  . 

9.  0O5  . 
13S.360 

180,964 
50,000 


(415.830 


69,534 


(41, 157 


135^360 

166,342 
50,000 


11.136 
83,552 


50.000 


,      ,  "**'ffi'  fiscal  year 

fiscal  year  1971        1972  budiet 

1970  Ktual    appropriation  request 


College  personnel  development (1,013,200 


Subtotal,  higher  education. 

Education  professions  development: 

Personnel  training  and  deveiopmeiit 

Special  programs  serving  sct)ools  in  low- 
income  areas: 

Teacher  Corps 

Career  opportunities  end  urban/rural 
school  programs 


8,137,528 
915, 019 

253,129 
279,573 


(5,507.551 
182, 441 


(91.157 
114,795 


Subtotal,     education     professions 
development 


1,447.721 


182. 441 


Libraries  and  educational  communications: 
Public  libraries: 

Services 

Construction  (LSCA  II) ^.'1 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A> 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

Educational    broadcasting   facilities  (Com- 
munication Act  of  1934,  title  111)... 


380,827 
104,542 
91.920 


418.418 
100.424  . 


114,795 


284,627 


16.864 


Subtotal,    libraries    and    educationai 
communications  

Research  and  development 

CivU  tights  education  (Utte  IV,  Civil  Rights  Act  of 


594, 153 

44, 100 

119,083 


518,842 


284,627 


Total,  Office  of  Education 41,228,995       39.707.618        33,835,072 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  ARKANSAS 


FlKal  year         Fiscal  year 
Fiscal  year  1971        1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  secondary  education: 
Aid  to  school  districts: 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA 

'^>t.A: 

BasicgranU... (24.750,018      (25,585,789 

State  administrattve  expenses..  247,500  255,858 

PL  B:  Special  incentive  grants 

Pt.  C:  Special  grants  tor  urban  and 

rural  schools 361,444 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III) 1,405.549         1,505,599 

Graob  to  Slates  tor  school  library  materials 

(ESEAII)..... .  380,294  715,848 

Strengthening  Stats  departments  ol  educa- 
tion (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  SUtes  3S4,7U  3a(.7t3 

Grants  for  special  projects. 


(25.  586.  789 
255.  858 


♦      361,444 
1.512,247 

718,177 
426,890 


Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  re- 
modeling (NDE  A  III): 

Grant*  to  States 

I  to  Moprofit  private  schools 

■iilriUntion. 


DrapontprovMtlan  (ESEA  VIII) 

BMi«nl  education  (ESEA  VII) 

FaUMT  Thrwili  (Economic  Opportunity  A  t. 
sec.  222(1)0)) 


448,166 

ii'37S 
281,000 


610.488 


814.719 


Subtotal,    elumentory   and   sucondary 
education 28,730,405 


29, 438. 087         28. 160, 405 


School  aaaislaoce  in  federally  affected  areas: 

Mainiunancs  (Public  Uw  81  874) 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 


2,694,616 
7.208 


2. 824. 000 


2, 225. 000 


Subtotal,  school  assistance  in  federally 
affected  areas 

Emergency  school  usistance... 

Education  for  the  handicapped: 

State  8nnt  programs  (EH A .  pt  B) 

Ea^  childhood  prajecb  (EHA,  pt  C, 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation 


2, 701. 125 


2, 824, OOO 
2, 186, 088  . 


2, 225. 000 


297.836 

110.  no 

191. 0B7 


334.914 


345,775 


Subtotal,  education  lot  the  handicapped. 


adult  education:  Granb  to  States 
education: 

il  education  programs: 

State  grants 

Pratram  for  students  witit  special 

Bauds  (VEA.  pt  B) 

Cowumer  and  homemaking  education 
(VE^ptF>. 


598,923 


334,914 


345, 775 


Worlt-study  (VEA,  pt  H} 

Cooperative  education  (VEA,  pt  G). . 
State  advisory  councils  (VEA,  pt  B). 


Footnotea  at  end  of  table. 


3.693,674 
204. 075 

19a  024 
42.330 

234.433 
31,068 


3, 864, 985 

240,145 

255. 170 
54,780 

278,899 
31,068 


4,517.358 


21,354 


Fiscal  year         Fiscal  yeir 
Fiscal  year  1971        1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


Vocational  research: 

Innovation  (VEA,  pt  D) 

Curriculum  development  (VEA.  pt  i).. 

Research 

Adult  education  (Adult  Eiiucation  Act): ' 

Grants  to  States  .  

Special  projects  and  taaclier  education! 


(112,276 

"15,666' 

701.583 
171,000 


(254.196 

'"429.443' 

785.166 


(577,596 


Subtotal, 

IMM... 


vocational  and  adult  educa- 


Highsr  education: 
Student  assistance: 

Giants  and  work-study  payments: 
Educational     opportunity     grants 

(HEAIV-A) .  .* 

Work-study        

Direct  loans  (NOEA  II) 

Special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students 
(HEA,  sec.  408): 

Talentsearcn 

Special  services  in  college 

Upward  Bound 

Institutional  assistance: 

Strengthening   developing   insUtutions 

(HWIII) 

Construction : 

Subsidized  loans  (HEF    III) 

Grants: 

Public  community  colleges  and 

tacMcal  iMtttutes  (HEFA  I) 

OtHer  Mideriraduate  facilities 

(HEFAI) 

administration    and     plannini 

(HEFAI).  . 

Language  training  and  area  studies: 
Centers,  fellowships,  and  research 

(NDEAVI)... 

Training    grants    (Fulbright-Hays 

Act)....      '.. 

University  community  services  (HEA  1). 
AM  to  land-grant  colleges: 

Aanaal(Bankhead-Jones  Act)... 
NmiMUnt  (Second  Morrill  Act).. 
Underaiaduale  Instructional  equipment 
(HEA  VI): 


.... 

5,385.463 

6,194,552 

5,123,308 

1,542,800 
2.559,171 
1,821,555 

85.131  . 

'528,973 
2.260,605 
2,032,510  . 

8 

546,025  . 
169,000  . 

state 


695.924 
84,717 

459, 141 

313,893 

57, 328 


557,960 


66,679 


39,671 


1C062 

192,476 

50,000 


TeleviMon  equipment.. 

Other  equipment 

College  personnel  development.. 


252.400 


142.062 

172.418 
50.000 


9.106 
63.741 


142.062 


50,000 


Subtotal,  higher  education.   8,971.623 

Eduution  professions  development: 

Personnel  training  and  development 793.478 

Special   progiams  serving  kAooIs  in  low- 
income  areas: 

Teacher  Corps 313. 531 

Career  opportunities  and  urban/rural 
school  programs 386,600 


5,884.074 
186.674 


231,733 

115,551 


Subtotal,     education     professions 
development 


1,493,609 


186.674 


115,551 


February  22,  1971 
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Fiscal  year 
1970  actual 

Fiscal  year 
1971 

appropriation 

Fiscal  year 

1972  budget 

request 

Fiscal  year 
1970  actual 

Fiscal  year 

1971 

appropriation 

Fiscal  year 

1972  budget 

request 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION-Continued 

(446,378 
115.038 
83.984 

(497, 944 
108,018  . 

$292, 130 

Educational    broadcasting  facilities  (Com- 
munication Act  of  1934,  title  III) 

Subtotal,    libraries    and    educational 
communications 

Libraries  and  educalnnal  communications: 
PuWk:  libraries: 

(645,400 
19,850 

814,091 

(605.962 

(292, 130 

Services 

Research  and  development 

Civil  rights  education  (title  IV,  Civil  Rights  Act  ol 
1964) . 

rnn«triiction  (LSCA  II) 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Total,  Office  of  Education 

49.361.189 

47.654.351 

37,193,902 

OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 


Fiscal  year 


Fiscal  year 
1971 


Fiscal  year 
1972  budget 


1970  actual    appropriation  request 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

tiementary  and  secondary  education: 
Aid  to  school  distrkts: 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA 

I): 
PL  A: 

Basicgiants (96,934,750    (113,934,749 

State  administrative  expenses..  969,574         1,139,347 

Pt.  B:  Special  incentive  grants 133,907 

Pt  C:  Special  grants  for  urban  and 

rural  schools 1,231,803 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  1 1 1) 11,008,765       12,194,851 

Grants  to  States  for  school  library  materials 

(ESEAII)    4,081,360         7,682,559 

Strengthening  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States 1,910,647         1,910,647 

Grants  for  special  projects 


(113,934,749 

1.139,347 

133,907 

1,231,803 
12, 231, 974 

7,612,705 
2, 098, 831 


Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  re- 
modeling (NDEA  III): 

GranU  to  States 2,580,066 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 86,  700 

State  administration 175.073 

Dropout  prevention  (ESEA  VI 1 1) 

Bilingual  education  (ESEA  VII) 7, 291, 886 

Follow  Through  (Economic  Opportunity  Act, 

sec.  222(a)(2)) 4,848,350 


3, 535, 998 
"i75,'2i6" 


Subtotal,    elementary    and    secondary 
education 129,887,171 


141,938,871       138,383,316 


School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81-874) 71, 447, 365 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-^815) 452, 413 


76,697,000         59,668,000 


Subtotal,  school  assistance  in  federally 

affected  areas 71,899,778 

Emergency  school  assistance 


76, 697, 000 
536, 604 


59,668,000 


Education  for  the  handicapped: 

State  grant  programs  (EHA,  pt  B)..  2,397,629 
Early  childhood  projects  (EHA,  pt  C,  sec. 

623) -  159,922 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 1, 952, 026 

Research  and  innovation .  2,285,851 


2,696,116 


2, 783, 546 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped 


6.795,428        2.696.116 


2, 783, 546 


Vocational  and  adult  education:  Grants  to  States 
tor  vocational  education: 
Basic  vocational  education  programs: 

State  grants 23,903,359 

Programs   for    students   with    special 

needs  (VEA.  pt  B) 1,320.663 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education 

(VEA.ptF) 

Work-study(VEA,  pLH). 


Cooperative  education  (VEA,  pL  G). . 
"A.  pt.  B). 


State  advisory  councils  (VEA, 

Vocational  research: 

Innovation  (VEA,  pL  D) 

Curriculum  devekipment  (VEA,  pt  I) 

Research 

Adult  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education. . 


1,165,014 
390, 527 
512,513 
93, 203 

211,413 
23,548 
60,113 

2,137.446 
432,004 


25,010,506 

1,554.000 

1,651,219 

505,388 

916,098 

93,203 

691,883 

""2,"778;945' 

2.422.896 


29,905,391 


85,061 


2,853,833 


Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  educa- 
tion       30,249,803 


35,624,138         32,844,285 


Fiscal  year         Rscal  year 
Fiscal  year  1971        1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


Higher  education: 
Student  assistance: 

Grants  and  work-study  payments: 
Educational     opportunity     grants 

(HEAIV-A) 

Work-study 

Direct  loans  (NDEA  II) 

Special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students 
(HEA,  sec.  408): 

Talent  search 

Special  services  in  college 

Upward  Bound 

Institutional  assistance: 

Strengthening   developing   instltuUons 

(HDVIII) 

Construction: 

Subsidized  loans  (HEFA  III) 

Grants: 

Public  community  colleges  and 

technical  instffutes  (HEFA  I). 

Other  undergraduate  facilities 

(HEFAI) 

State    administration     and     planning 

(HEFAI) 

Language  training  and  area  studies: 
Centers,  fellowships,  and  research 

(NDEAVI) 

Training    grants    (Fulbright-Hays 

Act) -. 

University  community  services  (HEA  I). 
Aid  to  land-grant  colleges: 

Annual  (Bankhead-Jones  Act). 

Permanent  (Second  IWorrill  Act) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment 
<  (HEAVi): 

Television  equipment 

CHher  equipment 

College  personnel  development 


(15,797,196  1(7,050,028 
12, 826, 286  12, 874, 714 
19,240,987       25,604,260 


550, 335 
1, 712, 288 
1, 043,  000 


3 


356.500 

113,244  

3,211,049         3,453,412 

3.112,252 

415, 649  306, 486 


1,693.827 

394,321 
506,816 

523,  740 
50,000 


(194, 553 


506,816 

347,252 
50,000 


506.816 
"56,666 


5.333.956 


794,436 


Subtotal,  higher  education 66,881.446       50,987,404 


751,369 


Education  professions  development: 

Personnel  training  and  development 

Special  programs  serving  schools  in  low- 
income  areas: 

Teacher  (kirps 

Career  opportunities  and  urban/rural 
school  programs. 


7, 262, 570         1, 030, 190 


264,839 


3,084,997 
1,754,081 


Subtotal,     education    professions 
development 


12,101,648         1,030,190 


264,839 


Libraries  and  educational  communications: 
Public  libraries: 

Services 

Construction  (LSCA  II) 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

Educational   broadcasting  facilities  (Com- 
munication Act  of  1934,  title  1 1 1) 


2,932,689        2,786,412 
262, 652  326, 523 

927.436  

441,948 


744,  705 


313, 885 


Subtotal,    libraries    and    educational 

communications 

Research  and  development 

Civil  rights  education  (title  IV,  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964) 


4.278,610         6,112,935 
17,020,629      


744,  705 


1,227,391 


Total,  Office  of  Education... 340,341,932      315,623,258       235,440,060 


CXVU 21&— Part  3 
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OBUGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  COLORADO 


Fiiul  vMr  Fiscjl  yaar 

Fixal  yMr  1971        1972  budget 


1970  Ktuai    apptopriition 


requtst 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elctneirtary  ind  Mcondary  (ducation: 
Aid  to  Khool  districts: 

Eduutioully  d«pnv«d  children  (ESEA 
I): 
PtA: 

Basic  grants 

State  administiative  expensM.. 

Pt  B :  Special  i  ncentive  grants 

Pt  C:  Special  grinb  lor  urbtn  and 

rural  schools 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  1 1 1) 

Grants  to  States  lor  school  library  materials 

(ESfAII) 

Strengthening  Stale  departmenb  at  educa- 
tion USEA  V): 

GraotiloSMM 

GraMi  tw  tpKial  protects 

AcquisitiM  tt  Muipment  and  miiwr  n- 
model)nt(NOEAiri): 

Grants  to  StatM 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  adMiott 

State  administration 

Dropout  preventMH  (ESEA  Vlll) 

Blllntual  education  (ESEA  VII) 

Follow  Through  (Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
sec.222(aX2)) 


^,283.738     {10.270,402       $10,270,402 

150.000  150,000  1SO.0OO 

109,941  109.941 


1,457,074 
462,359 


411, 03« 
430. 161 


53,532 
1,581.788 

870. 323 


4U,03« 


53.532 

1,594.774 

880,849 


458,433 


383.233 
3.450  .. 
19,C73 


531. 2S7 
"i9,'9U' 


389.290 
553.500 


Subtotal,    elementary   and   secondary 
education 

School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81-874) 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 


13.543.516       13.998.195         13.517,931 


a,  923, 127       12. 61 1. 000  9. 225. 000 


Subtotal,  school  assistance  in  tederally 
affected  areas 


Emergency  school  assistance 

Education  for  the  handicapoed: 

State  grant  programs  (EH A.  pL  B) 

Early  childhood  projects  (EHA,  pL  C. 

623) .  - 

Teacher  education  and  recrurtlMflt 

Research  and  innovation 


11.923.927       12.611.000 
719,298 


9. 225, 000 


285,258 


320,771 


331. 173 


634.167 
520,852 


SubtoUl,  education  for  the  handicapped... 

Vocational  and  adult  education;  Grants  to  States 
for  vocational  education: 
Basic  vocational  education  programs: 

State  grants 

fiMMMs   lor   student*  with   special 

KMda  (VEA.  pt  B) 

Consumer  and  homemaKing  education 
(VEA.  PL  n. 


1,440.277 


320,771 


331. 173 


Work-study  (VEA,  pL  H) 

Cooperative  educ^ition  (VEA.  pL  G) 

State  advisory  councils  (VEA,  pt  B) 

Vocational  research: 

InnowtkMi  (VEA.  PL  D) 

Currioihim  development  (VEA.  pt  I)... 

Research 

Adult  educstioa  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States  

Special  projects  and  teacher  education. . 

Subtotel.  vocational  and  adult  educa- 
tion   


3,293.775 
181,980 

160,534 
45, 451 

236.304 
31,068 

219.113 
11. 103 
15.QO0 

275. 835 
406.802 


3.446,489 
214,143 

227.541 
58.819 

283.187 
31.068 

257.141 

"'382,'943' 

300.470 


4.195.213 


21.354 


43t.l33 


4.876.965         5,201.801 


4.661.700 


r      .  Fiscal  yaar         Fiscal  year 

Fiscal  year  (971       i97jh.iJ2 

1970.«ual    appropriauon       '"%^;g 


Higher  education: 
Student  assistance: 

Grants  and  worlt-study  payments: 
Educational     opportunity     grants 

(HEAIV  A) 

Work-study 

Direct  loans  (NDEA  II) 

Special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students 
(HEA,  sec.408): 

Talent  search 

Special  services  incolle(« 

Upward  Bound.   

Institutional  assistance: 

Strenttltening   developing    institutions 

(HEAIII) 

Construction: 

Subsidized  loans  (HEFA  III) 

Grants: 

Public  community  colleges  and 

technical  institutes  (HEFA  I). 

Other  undergraduate  facilities 

(HEFAI) 

State    administration     and     planning 

(HEfAl) 

Language  training  and  area  studies: 
Centers,  fellowships,  and  research 

(NDEWI) 

Training    grants    (Fulbrlght-Hays 

Act) 

University  community  services  (HEA  I). 
Aid  to  land-grant  colleges: 

Annual  (Bankhead-Jones  Act) 

Permanent  (Second  Morrill  Act) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment 
(HEA  VI): 

Television  equipment. 

Other  eoulpment.  

College  personnel  development 


t2. 183.800 
1. 998, 802 
2.803,959 


63,000 
254,836 
143,000 


250.000 


'  J993, 255 
1.757.356 
3.  442. 659 


Subtotal,  higher  ed  ucation 

Education  professions  devatopment: 

Personnel  training  and  development 

Special  programs  serving  schools  in  low- 
Income  areas: 

Teacher  Corps 

Career  opportunities  and  urban/rural 
school  programs 


493. 581 
351,983 
186.299 

71.518 

10,985 
143.844 

191,707 
50,000 


1,162,336 

10,358,650 

1,473,474 

304, 188 
355, 788 


483.869 


79.881 


143,844 

172,012 
50,000 


7,238,320 
205.377 


Subtotal,    education    professions 
development. 


2,133.450 


205.377 


Libraries  and  educational  communications: 
Public  libraries: 

Services 

Construction  (LSCA  II) 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

Educatk>nal    broadcasting   facilities  (Com- 
munication Act  of  1934,  title  III) 


442.001 


492.634 

107.511 


154. 536 
46.697 


Subtotal,    libraries    and     educational 

communications 

Research  and  development 

Civil  rights  education  (title  IV.  Civil  Right*  Act  of 
1964) 


643, 234 
3,531,306 

89.620 


600,145 


Total.  Office ot  Edueition 48,537.945       40.894.907 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT 


Fiscal  year 
1970  actual 


Fiscal  yaer 

1971 

appropriation 


Fiscal  year 

1972  budget 

request 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  secondary  educatkin: 
Aid  to  school  districts: 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA 

'>kA: 

Basic  grano $11,409,297 

State  administrative  expenses..           150. 000 
Pt.  B:  Special  incentive  grants 

Pt  C:  Special  grants  for  urban  and 
rural  schools 


$12,868,720 
15J.000 


$12,925,611 
ISO. 000 


Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III) 

Granb  to  States  tor  school  library  materials 

(ESEA  II) 

Strengthening  State  departments  o<  educa- 
tion (ESEA  V); 

Granb  to  States 

Grants  for  special  projects 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  re- 
modeling (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  adininistratiofl 

Dropout  prevention  (ESEA  Vlll) , 

Footnot«a  at  end  at  Ubl*. 


1.887.006 
610. 790 


450,905 


129.400 
2,054.631 

1.149.723 


450.905 


129.400 

2.045.046 

1.156.153 


502.162 


336,161 
■"»,'375' 


464.283 


26.600 


Bilingual  educaUon  (ESEA  VI I) $94,852  . 

Follow  Through  (Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
sec.  222(a)C2)) 239.500 


School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81-874) 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 


3,458.763         4.262.000 


Subtotal,  school  assistance  In  federally 
affected  areas 


Emergency  school  assistance 

Education  for  the  handicapped: 

State  grant  programs  (EHA,  pt  B). 


State  grant  programs  (EHA,  pt  B) 

Early  childhood  projects  (EHA.  pt  C, 
623) 


369,463 


415. 549 


TeKher  education  and  recruitment. 
Research  and  innovation. 


534,889 
211,659 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped. . 


1.116.011 


415, 459 


^ 


$«8.064 


143.844 
"'56,066 


14.430  

101.014  ■■■ 

... 

241.901 
119,073 


119,073 


294,752 


295,752 


28,390,937 


Fiscal  year         Fiscal  year 
Fiscal  year  1971        1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


Subtotal,    elementary    and    secondary 
education 15,204.886     $17,294,262       $16,908,372 


3,439.000 


3.458,763         4,262,000  3,439,000 


428,931 


428,931 
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Fiscal  year 
Fiscal  year  1971 

1970  actual     appropriation 


Fiscal  year 

1972  budget 

request 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 

Vocational  and  adult  education:  Grants  to  States 
lor  vocational  education: 
Basic  vocational  education  programs: 

State  grants 

Programs    for    students    with    special 

needs  (VEA,  pt  B) . 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education 

(VEA,ptF) 

Work-study  (VEA,  pt  H) 

Cooperative  education  (VEA.  pt  G) 

State  advisory  councils  (VEA.  pt  B) 

Vocational  research: 

Innovation  (VEA,  pt  D) 

Curriculum  development  (VEA,  pt  I) 

Research 

Adult  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education.. 

Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  educa- 
tion  


$3, 402. 846 
188,007 

165,851 
56,570 

246,035 
31.068 

116,412 


$3,560,314 
221. 216 

235, 055 
73,208 

305,  485 
31,068 

272,457 


$4, 205,  720 


28,354 


15.000 

503, 143 
188,000 


295,590 
559,625 


654.018 


4,912,932         5,654,018 


4, 888, 092 


Higher  education: 
Student  assistance: 

Grants  and  work-study  payments: 
Educational     opportunity     grants 

(HEAIV-A) 

Work-study 

Direct  loans  (N3EA  II) 

Special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students 
(HEA.  sec.  408): 

Talentsearch 

Special  services  in  college 

Upward  bound.  

Institutional  assistance: 

Strengthening   developing    institutions 

(HEAIII) 

Construction: 

Subsidized  loans  (HEFA  III) 

Grants: 

Public  community  colleges  and 
technical  institutes  (HEFA  I). 
Other  undergraduate  facilities 
(HEFAI) 


1,915,000 
1,553,229 
2, 390, 823 


98.630 
653,611 
100.000 


43,066 
196,494 

436,967 
385, 934 


1902.021 
1,663,197 
3,134,483 


452,481 


State    administration     and     planning 

(HEFAI) - 

Language  training  and  area  studies: 
Centers,  fellowships,  and  research 

(NDEA  VI) 

Training    grants    (Fulbright-Hays 

Act).... 

University  community  services  (HEA  I). 
Aid  to  land-grant  colleges: 

Annual  (Bankhed-Jones  Act) 

Permanent  (Second  Morrill  Act) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment 
(HEA  VI): 

Television  equipment 

Other  equipment 

College  personnel  development 


$86,606 


458,060 

72,678 
162.807 

210,285 
50,000 


$79,519 


1.235,300 


162,807 

181,817 
50,000 


11.915 
83,405 


Subtotal,  higher  education 10.049,490         6,721,645 


Education  professions  development: 

Personnel  training  and  development 

Special  programs  serving  schools  in  low- 
income  areas: 

Teacher  Corps 

Career  opportunities  and  urban/rural 
school  programs 


1.439,382 

492.687 
188. 100 


239,206 


Subtotal,     education     professions 
development 


2,120,169 


239,206 


Libraries  and  educational  communications: 
Public  libraries: 
Services. 


Construction  (LSCA  II) 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A). 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

Educational    broadcasting  facilities 
munication  Act  of  1934.  title  III). 


547,790  620.977 
130,280  119.765 
167,165  


(Corn- 


Subtotal,    libraries    and    educational 

commuiicatlons 

Research  and  development 

Civil  rights  education  (title  IV.  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964) 


845,235 
3,531,306 

83,384 


740, 742 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  DEUWARE 


Fiscal  year 
1970  actual 


Fiscal  year 

1971 

appropriation 


Fiscal  year 

1972  budget 

request 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  secondary  education: 
Aid  to  school  districts: 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA 

I): 
Pt.  A; 

Basic  grants 

State  administrative  expenses.. 

Pt.  B :  Special  incentive  grants 

PL  C:  Special  grants  for  urban  and 

rural  schools.. 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III) 

Grants  to  States  tor  school  library  materials 

(ESEA  11) 

Strengthening  State  departments  of  educa- 
tkin (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States 

Grants  for  special  projects 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and   minor  re- 
modeling (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  administration 

Dropout  prevention  (ESEA  Vlll). 

Bilingual  education  (ESEA  VII) 

Follow  Through  (Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
sec.  222(a)(2)) 


$2,606,706 
150,000 


$2. 825,  067 
150,000 


$2,825,067 
150.000 


647.711 
117.339 

263.311 


22, 497 
669. 101 

220.873 
263. 311 


22,497 
669,714 

226,  869 
293,686 


82,557 
13,333' 


114.705 
13.333' 


670,251 


Subtotal,   elementary   and    secondary 
education 

School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81-874) 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 


4.551,208         4,278,887  4.187,833 


1,811.627  1.919,000  1,876,000 


Vocational  and  adult  education:  Grants  to  States 
for  vocational  education: 
Basic  vocational  education  programs: 

State  grants.- 

Programs   for   students   with    special 

needs  (VEA,  pt  B) 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education 
(VEA,  pt  F)... 


Work-study  (VEA.  pt  H). 
Cooperative  education  (VEA,  pt  Gj 


State  advisory  councils  (VEA,  pt  B) 

Vocational  research: 

Innovation  (VEA,  pt  D) 

Curriculum  development  (VEA.  pt  I).. . 

Research 

Adult  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education.. 

Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  educa- 
tion  


$653, 224 

36,090 

31,837 

10,924 

208,795 

31.068 

103, 136 


$683,489  , 

42.468  . 

45.124 

14, 137 

220, 154 

31,068 

213.843 


15.000 

162,892 
113.000 


75.943 
171,704 


1,365,966         1,497,930 


Subtotal,  school  assistance  in  federally 

affected  areas 

Emergency  School  Assistance 


1.811,627         1,919,000 


1,876,000 


Uucation  lor  the  handicapped: 

State  grant  programs  (EHA,  pt  B) 

Early  childhood  projects  (EHA.  pt  C, 

623) 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation 


100,000 


200,000 


200,  000 


95,535 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped. 


195. 535 


200,000 


200,000 


Higher  education: 
Student  assistance: 

Grants  and  work-study  payments: 
Educational     opportunity     grants 

(HEAIV-A) 

Work-study.. 

Direct  loans  (NDEA  II) 

Special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students 
(HEA  sec.  408): 

Talent  search 

Special  services  in  college 

Upward  Bound 

Institutional  assistance: 

Strengthening   developing    institutions 

(HEAIII) 

Construction: 

Subsidized  loans  (HEFA  III) 

Grants: 

Public  community  colleges  and 
technical  institutes  (HEFA  I). 
Other  undergraduate  facilities 

(HEFAI) - 

State    administration     and     planning 
(HEFAI) 


367,700 
320, 153 
359. 374 


'166,689 
345,598 
548, 637 


64.895 
45.000 

95,662 


3461 


Fiscal  year  Fiscal  year 

Fiscal  year  1971        1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


162, 348 
44,218 


84,324 

52,017 


$44,714 


162.807 
"56,066 


257. 521 


125.034 


125.034 


317,260 


317.260 


Total,  Office  of  Education 41.322.176       35,327,332         26.364.210 


Fiscal  yaar  Fiscal  year 

Fiscal  year  1971        1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


$853, 759 


28.354 


236.372 


1,118.485 


s 


29,724 


XUM 


3462 
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OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  DELAWARE— Continuad 


FiKal  vMr         Fiacal  yMr 
Flml  yMr  1971         1972  bud|« 

1970  a^Ml    appropiiation  raquast 


Laniuags  trdnlng  and  araa  sludias: 
,  Cenlars,  fallowships,  and  rtjaarch 

"      (NDEAVI) 

Trainlni    frants    (Fulbrlglit-Hairs 

Act) 

Unlvarslty  communitv  sarvlces  (HEA  I). 
AM  to  land-irant  coll«c«s: 

Annual  (Bankhaad-lonn  Act) 

Parmanant  (Sacond  Morrill  Act) 

Undar|r*diMta  Instructional  aqulpmant 
(HEA  Vl>: 
TatavMM  •quipmant. 

Coilagi  panoMMi  dtvfiepmMt. 


<1U.30C 

160. 612 
SO^OOO 


IM^Ht 


$111,301 

1S5,601 
50,000 


2.232 
lS.tt3 


$111,306 


SO,  000 


Subtotal,  Miliar  ad ucatlon 1,947,210 


1, 532, 027 


191,030 


Education  prolusions  devatopmant: 

Panonnal  training  and  davaiopnient 

Spaciai  proiranis  tarving  xnools  In  low- 
incamaafaas: 
Taackar  Corps 


301k  OM            126,743              104.912 
47,212 


Fixal  yaar         Fiscal .),, 
fiscal  yaar  1971        1972  budM 

1970  Ktual    appropriation  rtquest 


Caraar  opportunitias  and  urfaan/rurai 
school  programs     


ia3,3M 


Subtotal,     aducation 
devatopmant 


professions 


436. 6S6 


tl26,743 


Libraries  and  educational  commHMCatiOM: 
PuNiclibrarias: 

Services    

Construction  (LSCA  II) 

College  libriiy  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  11-8) 

Educational    broadcasting   lacilitias  (&n»- 
munication  Act  of  1934.  title  III) 


264.938 
92.135 
28,845 


277,822 
87,000 


Subtotal,    libraries    and    educational 

communications 

Research  and  development 

Civil  rights  education  (tide  IV,  Civil  Rights  Act  ot 
1964) 


3e.918 
2S0.222 

144,916 


364,822 


Total. Oflka ol  EdMCation 11,119,258 


9,919,409 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  FLORIDA 


Fijcal  yaar  Fiscal  yaar 

Fiscal  year  1971        1972  budget 

1970  actual    appiopilatlon  request 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elaflientary  and  sacondary  aducation : 
AM  to  ackaai  dbtrkts: 

EdwaUMMlly  dapcivad  chiMren  (ESEA 

Va: 

Bask  grants 

State  adfflinistratlva  aipansas.. 

Pt.  B:  Spaclal  incentive  grants 

Pt  C:  Spaciai  grants  tor  uitaa  and 

rural  schools 

Supplamantary  services  (ESEA  III) 

Grants  to  States  tor  school  library  materials 

(ESEA  II) 

StraoftlMmni  State  daoartmanti  ol  educa- 
tion (ESEA  V): 

Crtnti  to  St«as 

Gran ta  far  apaclal  projects 

AequitWM  at  aquipmant  and  miner  ra- 
iiwd«l«C(NOEAlll): 

Giaali  la  Stttaa 

Loina  ti  M«p(«M  private  schoela 

SmiiiMliililiHlon 

Drop— t  prwmon  (ESEA  VIII) 

BiHniMl  iiicallan  (ESEA  VII) 

Follow  TliW|>  (Economic  Opportunity  Act 
McWMOn 


$33,005,253 

330.053 


3.5B2.I37 

1,178.032 


718.370 
364.245 


$36. 253. 182 

362.532 

12,924 

290.264 
4.037.816 

2.217.472 

7181370 


1.0S8L430 


54,190 
680. 9M. 
609.787  . 

2.301000 


1.475.713 

■"'  si'iio' 


and    sacondary 


School  assistance  In  tederally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81  874) 

Construction  (PuMk  Uw  81  815) 


SubtoUl,  school  asaiatanca  in  Manlly 
affected  areas 


EnMnancy  «iMel  aaaisUnca 
EAkmm  lor  OM  kMNJicappe 


.)()ed; 

Stai«  iraat  proframa  (EHA,  pL  B) 

Early  chiMbood  prajacts  (EHA.  pt  C, 

623) 

Teacher  education  and  rKruitmant 

Research  and  innovafaon 


738^246 

209.661 
913.  S«7 
U7.S74 


8.140.828 
827.903 


Subtotal,  education  lor  the  handicapped...       1.977, 348 


827.903 


Vocational  and  sduH  education:  Grants  to  States 
for  vocational  education: 
Basic  vocational  education  programs: 

State  granb 

Programs    for    students   wMk    spaciai 

needs  (VEA.  pL  B) 

Consumer  and  homemakinf  aducation 

(VEA,pt.F)  .    

Work-study  (VEA.  pL  H) 

CoapaiaMea  education  (VEA,  pt.  G) 

State  aMaory  councils  (VEA.  pL  B). .. . 


tWMtlea  (VEA,  pLD) 

Canlciihim  devetopment  (VEA,  pL  i). . . 
RHwrch 
AduK  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States . 

Spaciai  proiacts  and  taachar  aducation. . 

Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  educa- 
tion  


Footnotw  at  eod  ot  tabic. 


$36,253,182 

362.532 

12,924 

290.264 

4.107.058 

2.270,496 
809,956 


.      43.982.195 

45.423.463 

M.106.4U 

17.317.913 
90.730  . 

17.763.000 

13.602.000 

17.376.923 

n.MaiMO 

u.m.«o 

854.750 


854,750 


9.767.350       10.219.726         11,8J1,J«7 
539,646  634.909 


4/6,047  674.717  

118.602  153.485  

295,999  419.975  

60.636  60,690  67,433 


205. 542  351. 100 

60,636 

24.563         1.135.  SIS 


1.519.832         1.300.317          1.168.846 
123.000  


13,191.907       14,951524         13.127,626 


Higher  aducation: 

Student  assistance: 

Grants  and  work-study  payments: 
Educational     opportunity     grants 

(HEAIV-A) 

Work-study 

Direct  loans  (NDEA  II) . 

Spaciai  programs  lor  dlsadvanta|«d  students 
(HEA.  sac.  400): 

Talaalaaarca.. 

Spadal  aarvlcas  In  cotlaia. 

Upward  Bound 

Instltutlonai  aaaMaoca: 

Stranjthenlnt  davaloplii(  iMtltutiom 

(HEA  III) 

Construction: 

SubsMbed  loans  (HEFA  III) 

Granti: 

Public  community  collates  and 
technical  Institutes  (HEFA  I). 
Other  undergraduate  facilities 

(HEFAI) .. 

Stale    administration     and     planning 

(HEFAI).. 

Languaca  training  and  area  studies: 
Centers,  fellowships,  and  research 

(NDEA  VI)...  

Tralntaf    grants    (Fulbrlglit-Hays 

Act) 

University  community  services  (HEA  I). 
Aid  to  land-irant  colleges: 

Annual  (Bankhead-Jones  Act) 

Permanent  (Second  Morrill  Act).. 
Undergraduate  Instructional  equipment 
(HEA  VI): 

Television  equlpmeot. 

Other  eoulpmenl 

College  personnel  development 


$4,199,600     >  $1,830,478 
4.025.307  4,581.945 

4,549,558         6,510,103 


97,262 
791,059 
235,000 


857,294  

246,997  

1,293,421         1,193,372 

1,348,031  

230,583  111,270 


177,025 

31,155 
231,724 

267,743 

50.000 


1,666,900 


231, 724 

212,142 
50,000 


28.461 
199,228 


SubloUI.  hlghar  education 20,298,659       14,941,723 


Education  professions  development: 

Personnel  training  and  development 

Special  programs  serving  schools  in  low- 
income  araes: 

Taadiar  Corps . 

Caraar  opportunitiaa  and  urban/rural 
school  programs 


2,351.941 

568,253 
820.635 


368,487 


Subtotal,     aducatton    pntataiona 
development 


3,740,829 


368,487 


Libraries  and  educational  communications: 
PuWic  libraries: 

Services 

Construction  (LSCA  11) 

Coll  ego  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  t  raining  (HEA  ll-B) 

Educational    broadcasting   fKilities  (Coan- 
munwation  Act  of  1934,  title  III) 


272, 102 


libraries    and    educationat 

communicatians 

Research  and  development. 


Civil  rigbts  educabon  (title  IV,  CM  M#t*  Act  ot 
1964). 


1,245.658 


$104,912 


253,837 


253,837 


7,932,097 


Fiscal  yur         Fiscal  ««er 
Fiscal  yaar  1971        19721  '   ' 

1970  Ktual     appropriation 


8 


W.Vi 


231,724 


50,000 


349,149 


149,163 


149,163 


874,972         1,017,914  405,165 

153,302  157,665  

277,906  

142,060 


1,720,341         \,\n,Sn            405.865 
504,900 


Total,  Office ol  Education 104.038.760     103.606,307         72. 194,965 


February  22,  1971 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  GEORGIA 


Fiscal  year         Fiscal  year 
Fiscal  year  1971        1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

rlenientary  and  secondary  education: 
Aid  to  school  districts: 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA 

'Va: 

Basic  grants 

State  administrative  expenses  . 

PL  B:  Special  Incentive  grants 

PL  C:  Special  grants  for  urban  and 

rural  schools 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III) 

Grants  to  States  for  school  library  materials 

(tSEAII) 

Strengthening  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States 

Grants  for  special  projects 

Acquisition  ot   equipment  and   minor   re- 
modeling (NDEA  ill): 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  achools 

State  administration 

Dropout  prevention  (ESEA  VIII) 

Bilintual  education  (ESEA  VII) 

Follow  Throush  (Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
jec.  222(8)(2)) 


$39,816,759      $41,065  464       $41,065,464 
398,168  410  655  410,655 


530,056  530,056 

2.852.282        3,150.285  3.169,488 

923.415         1,738,192  1,732.597 


625.028            625.028              690,476 
25,000 


999.405         1,372,931 
"  43,958 44,«6" 


Subtotal,    elementary    and    secondary 
education 


School  assistance  In  federally  aflactad  areas: 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81-874) , 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 


Subtotal,  school  aaslstanca  In  federally 

affected  areas 

Emergency  school  assistance , 

Education  for  th«  handicapped: 

State  grant  programs  (EHA,  pL  B) 

Early  chlMhood  prolacb  (EHA,  pt  C,  «ac 

623) 

TcKher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation , 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  hendicapped... 

Vocational  and  adult  education:  Grants  to  States 
tor  vocational  education: 
Basic  vocational  education  programs: 

State  gra  nts 

Programs   for   students   with    special 

needs  (VEA,  pL  B) 

Consumer  and  homemsking  education 

(VEA,pLn 

Work-atudy  (VEA,  pt.  H) 

Ctiptratlve  education  (VEA.  pL  G) 

SMb  advisory  councils  (VEA,  pL  B) 

VanBaaafiuaaarch: 

iMNVlHon  (VEA,  pL  D) 

CufitMhiin  development  (VEA,  pL  I)... 

Rtsaarcb — 

Adalt  adoeaOon  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  projects  and  toKher  education.. 

Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  educa- 
tion  


1,276,142    

.      46.960.157 

48.936.707 

47,598,736 

.  16,990.076 
211,057  . 

16,969,000 

13.191,000 

17,201,133 

16,969.000 
$7,595,447  . 

13,191,000 

682.447 
68.258 

767,400 

792.292 

668  016 

391.906  

1,810.627 

767,400 

792,292 

8,907.572  9,320,803         10,843,359 

492,145  579,137  

434.142  615,370 

103,581  134.047 

282,526  389.101  

55.348  55,348               61,491 


243,  448 


329,893 


22,401         1,035.645 


1.515,610        1,713,940          1.035,815 
730,000 


12.786,773        14,173,284         11.940,665 


Higher  education: 
Student  assistance: 

Grants  and  work-study  payments: 
Educational     opportunity     grants 

(HEAIV-A) 

Work-study 

Direct  loans  (NDEA  II) 

Special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students 
(HEA.  sec  408): 

Talent  search . .   

Special  services  in  collage 

Upward  Bound.  

Institutional  assistance: 

Strengthening   developing    Institutions 

(HEAIII) 

Construction: 

Subsidized  loans  (HEFA  III) 

Grants: 

Public  community  colleges  and 

technical  Institutes  (HEFA  I). 

Other  undergraduate  facilities 

(HEFAI) 

State    administration    and     planning 

(HEFAI) 

Language  training  and  area  studies: 
Centers,  fellowships,  and  research 

(NDEA  VI) 

Training    grants    (Fulbright-Hays 

Act) 

University  community  services  (HEA  I). 
Aid  to  land-grant  colleges: 

Annual  (Bankhead-Jones  Act) 

Permanent  (Second  Morrill  Act) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment 
(HEA  VI): 

Television  equipment 

Other  eaulpment , 

College  personnel  development 


94,991 

1,006,259 

300,000 


2.626,653 


197.128 

243,  763 
50,000 


1,450,109 


197, 128 

199,486 
50,000 


17,678 
121,745 


Subtotal,  higher  education 17,462.404       11,833,121 


Education  professions  development: 

Personnel  training  and  development 1,684,441 

S  pecial  programs  serving  schools  in  low- 
income  areas: 

Teacher  Corps 531,596 

Career  opportunities  and  urban/rural 
school  programs 572,009 


310,457 


Subtotal,     education    professions 
development 


2,788,046 


310.457 


Libraries  and  educatk)nal  communications: 
Public  libraries: 

Services 

Construction  (LSCA  II) 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

Educational    broadcasting  facilities  (Com- 
munication Act  of  1934,  title  III) 


36,572 


Subtotal,    libraries    and    educational 
communications 

Research  and  development 

Civil  rights  education  (title  IV,  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964) 


1,180.079 
1,333,800 

978. 408 


994,102 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  HAWAII 


riscal  yaar         Fiscal  year 
Fiscal  year  1971        1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elemefltary  and  secondary  education: 
Aid  to  school  districts: 

Educa  tionally  deprived  children  (ESEA 

PL  A: 

Basic  grants $2,756,538 

State  administrative  expenses..  150,000 

PL  B—Speelil  ineenOve  granb 

PL  C— Spaciai  granb  for  urban  and 
rural  schools. 


$3, 325. 444 
150.000 


$3,378,683 
150,000 


Sepplementary  services  (ESEA  III) 

Grants  to  States  for  school  library  materials 

(ESEAIM ' 

Strengthening  State  departmenb  ot  educa- 
tion (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States 

Grants  tor  spKial  projacb 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  rt- 
modeling(NDEAiri): 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  achooll 

State  administration 

Ofopout  prevention  (ESEA  VIII) 


775,158 
163, 537 


280,891 


32,379 

821,878 

307, 834 
280.891 


32.379 
818.058 

313, 372 
313,072 


148,958 


13.333 


206,976 

■  iiJJ3 


Bilingual  education  (ESEA  Vli) 
"oltow  Through  C  '    " 

sec.  222(a)r2)) 


Folknv  Through  (Economk  Opportunity  Act, 
— ■  i)^2)- 


$244, 355 


Subtotal,   elementary   and   sacondary 
education 

School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  (Publk  Law  81-874) 

Construction  (PubHe  Law  81-815) 


Subtotal,  school  assistance  In  federally 

affected  areas 

Emergency  school  assistance 


9,237,488       10,015,000 


Education  for  the  handicappod: 

Stale  grant  programs  (EHA,  pL  B) 

Early  childhood  projecb  (EHA,  pt  C,  sac 
C3) 


113,023 


200,000 


Teacher  education  and  recniltnient. 
Research  and  innovation 


129,988 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped... 


243,011 


200,000 


3463 


Fiscal  year  Fiscal  year 

Fiscal  year  1971        1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


$3,193,100  ■$1,104,222  0> 
3. 354. 360  4, 387, 199  (0 
3.240,508         4,068.453  


1.095,526  1,063.460    

523, 006  523, 006  $523, 006 

87,001  98,744  60,613 


197, 128 


50,000 


830,  747 


137.516 


137,516 


738,425  852,255              360,848 

161,699  141.847  

176,811  

66,572  


360,848 


Total,  Office  of  Educaften 102,501,427      101,579,518         74,851.804 


Fiscal  year  Fiscal  year 

Fiscal  yaar  1971       1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriatk>n  request 


4,532,770       $5,138,735         $5,005,564 


9,237,488       10,015,000 


8, 867. 000 


8,867,000 


200,000 


200,000 


3464 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


February  22,  1971 


APPCNOIX  IV  — OEPAimiEMT  OF  HEAITH.   EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE— STATE  TA8LES  OF   1972  BUDGH  ESTIMATES— Contlnuad 

OeilQATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  HAWAII— Contmuw) 


Fiscal  yaar  1971         1972  bud|«( 

1970  actual     appropriation  raquait 


Vocational  and  adwH  tducatton:  Grants  to  Stalts 
lor  vocatiOMl  tiwiHon: 
Bask  iMOiMMl  tdMcalion  proframs: 

Stata  iiaiiti ... 

Proframs    lor    ttudants   with    spatial 

n»«Ja(VEA.  pt  B) 

Consumar  and  homamahing  aducalion 
(VtA.  pL  F) 


Work-Study  (VEA.  pt.  H> 

Caoparattv*  •ducatlon  (VEA,  pt. 


SMi  id»isorY  councils  (VEA,  pt.  B) .'.'.'-' 
Vocational  rasaarcn ' 

Innovation  (VEA.  pt  D) 

Curriculum  dsvtiopmant  (VEA,  pt  I)... 

Rasaarch.. 

Adult  aducation  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  Statas 

Spacial  projacts  and  taachar  aducation  . 

Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  aduca- 
tion  


$1,281,603  $1,341,119 

70,809  83,328 

62.  464  n.  542 

18.  922  24.  487 

214.  409  233.  018 

31,088  31,  OU 


$1.&70.67S 


21.354 


207.sk 


222.  MO 


15,000 

251.  540 
190.000 


149. 013 
272.771 


259.916 


2.343,401         2,4 


.  858. 948 


Hi|har  education: 

Studant  assistanca' 

Grants  and  work-jtudy  payments: 

Educational     opportunity     grants 

(HEAIV-A) 

Work-study 

Direct  loans  (NDEA  1 1) 

Spacial  programs  for  disadvanlattd  studtnts 
(HEA.  sac  408): 

Talant  saardi 

Spacial  sarvlcasin  collaga 

Upward  Bound  

Institutional  asslstanca: 

Strangtiianing   davaloping    institutions 

(HEAIII) 

Construction 

Subsidliad  loans  (HEFA  III) 

Grants: 

Public  community  collatas  and 

technical  Institutes  (HEFA  1). 

Othar  undergraduate  fKllities 

(HEFAI) 

Statt     administration     and     planning 
(HEFAI) 


322.  400  I  318, 123 

601.  709  S48. 694 

400,  396  940.  250 


77.479 
94.667 

90,000 


s 


200,000 


171.  585  169. 240 

108,157  

3, 350  S4. 4S1 


31,074 


^*«**  y«*r         Fiscal  ytii 
Fiscal  year  1971        1972  ImkIm, 

1970  actual    appropriation  reqatsi 


langiMfa  training  and  area  studies: 
Canters.  fano«slilps,  and  research 

(NDEA  VI) 

Trj'nma    grants    (Fulbrlglit-Hays 

Act) 

University  community  sarvkas  (HEA  I). 
Aid  to  land-grant  collegas: 

Annual  (B»nkhead- Jonas  Act) 

Permanent  (SKond  Morrill  Act) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment 
(HEA  VI): 

Television  equipment 

Other  equipment. 

Collega  personnel  development 


$294,132 

21.710 
116.439 

165,047 
50,000 


$116,439 

157,941  . 
50.000 


372.  700 


3.691 
25,839 


Subtotal,  higher  education 

F'^iication  professions  development: 

Personnel  training  and  development 

Special   programs  serving  schools  in  low- 
income  areas: 

Teacher  Corps  

Career  opportunities  and  urban/rural 
school  programs.     .    


3,089,771         2.384.668 


327.033 

231. 775 
115.000 


137, 272 


Subtotal,     education     professions 
development 


673.808 


137.272 


libraries  and  educational  communications: 
Public  libraries: 

Services 

Construction  (LSCA  II) 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

Educational    broadcasting  fKllities  (Com- 
munication Act  of  1934.  title  ill) 


Subtotal,     libraries    and     educational 

communications 

Research  and  development 

Civil  rights  education  (tiUa  IV,  CivN  Ri|lrtt  Act  of 
1964) 


477. 427 
140,052 


398,381 


Total,  Office  of  Education 20.737.728       20,720,082 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  IDAHO 


Fiscal  year  Fiscal  year 

Fiscal  yaar  1971        1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  rtquast 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elamantary  and  secondary  education: 
Aid  to  school  distrhrts: 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA 

I): 
Pt.  A: 

Basic  grants 

State  administrativa  eapansas.. 

Pt  B:  Spacial  incentive  granb 

Pt.  C  Special  grants  for  urban  and 

rural  schools 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III) 

Grants  to  States  for  school  library  materials 

(ESEA  II) 

Strangthaning  State  departments  of  aduca- 
tion  (ESEA  V): 

eniNstBSMn 

fiiMli  tor  «p«(M  praiacta 

AcquiMlM  a<  MaMMnt  and  minor  rt- 
modallng  (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  nonprofit  privata  school* 

Stat*  adminMration 

Dropout  pravisntlon  (ESEA  VIII) 

Bilingual  education  (ESEA  VII) 

Falk>w  Through  (Economk  Opportunity  Act, 
sac.  222(a)<J)) 


$3,032,174       $3,332,125        $3,332,125 

150,000  150,000  150,000 

61,747  61.747 


743.778  781.230  783,885 

153,059  288,111  286,186 


2S3.357  283,357 


313,648 


163, 334 


222.979 


13.333 


13.S33 


75.900 
81.336 


Subtotal,    alomantary    and    secondary 
aducatton 

School  aaaistanca  In  federally  affactad  aran: 

Mttatonanca  (Public  Law  81-874) 

Coiwtruction  (Publk  Law  81  815) 


4.696.271         5,132.882 


4,927,591 


2,794.439        3.106.000 


2,465,000 


Vxational  and  adult  education:  Grants  to  States 
for  vacatk>nal  aducation: 
Basic  vocational  education  programs: 

State  grants 

Programs   for   students   with    spacial 

needs  (VEA.  pt  B) 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education 

(VEA.pt  F)  

Woikstudy  (VEA.  pt  H) 

Cooperative  educat-on  (VEA.  pt  G) 

State  advisory  councils  (VEA,  pt  B) 

Vocational  research: 

Innovation  (VEA.  pt  D) 

Curriculum  d  evelopmant  (VEA,  pL  I) 

Research  

Adult  education  (A  dull  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States  .       

Special  piujects  and  taachar  aducation. . . 


Subtota',  vocational  and  adult  educa- 
tion  


65,703 

16,581 

213.474 

31,068 

104.804 


93.129 

21.458 
230,874 
31,068 

221.207 


15.000 
153.041 


156,733 
160,473 


Subtotal,  school  assistance  in  federally 

affected  areas 

Emergency  school  assistance ,. 


2,794,439         3,106.000 


2.465.000 


Education  for  the  handicapped: 

State  grant  programs  (EHA.  pt  B) ..  116,982 

Earhf  childhood  projects  (EHA.  pt  C,  sec 

6Z3) 25,000 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 108, 278 

Research  and  Innovation 


200,000 


200.000 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped. 


TootnotM  at  ftnd  of  takbla. 


250.260 


200,000 


200,000 


Higher  education: 
Student  assistance- 

Grants  and  work-study  payments: 
Educational     opportunity     grants 

(HEAIVA) 

Work-study 

Direct  loans  (NDEA  in 

Special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students 
(HEA.  sec.  408): 

Talent  search 

Spacial  services  In  colleta 

Upward  Bound 

Institutional  assistance: 

Strengthening   developlnf   Institotlom 

(HEAIII)...    

Construction : 

Subsidized  loans  (HEFA  Ml) 

Grants: 

Public  community  colleges  and 

technical  institutes  (HEFA  I). 

Other  undergraduate  facilities 

(HEFAI) 

State    administration    end     planning 

(HEFAI) 

Language  training  and  area  studies: 
Centers,  fellowships,  and  research 
(NDEA  VI) 


578.400  '293,197 

648. 557  607. 099 

797,527         1.009,547 


63,000 

163,004 

70.000 


17,885 


210,209  206.857 

112,507 

55,990  55.978 


$116,439 


50,000 


197,513 


106,785 


106.715 


290.189  308.456  219  4S0 

69.586  89.925 

58,624  

59,028  


219,460 


16,455,270 


Fiscal  year         Fiscal  yeai 
Fiscal  year  1971        197?  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


$1,348,046       $1,410,598         $1,729,463 
74.479  87,644  


28,354 


264.507 


2.022,196         2.413,184  2.022,324 


(=) 
(') 


32,292 
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Fiscal  year         Racal  year 
Fiscal  year  1971        1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION-Continued 

Hiiker  educatton — Continued 
institutional  assistance -Continued 

Language  training  and  area  studies —Continued 
Training    grants    (Fulbrlght-Hays 
Act) 


University  community  services  (HEA  I). 
Aid  to  land-grant  colleies; 

Annual  (Bankhead-lones  Act) 

Permanent  (Second  Morrill  Act). .    . 
Undergraduate  instiuctional  equipment 
(HEA  VI): 

Television  equipment 

Other  eouipment. 

Collega  personnel  development 


$115,039 

165, 865 
50.000 


153,300 


$115,039 

158,373 

50.000 


4,461 
31.226 


$115,039 
'56,666 


Subtotal,  higher  education 3,201.283         2.531,777 


197,331 


Education  protessions  development: 

Personnel  training  and  development 

Special  programs  serving  schools  in  low- 
income  areas: 
TeKhar  Corps 


308,810 


134.884 


106,190 


Fiscal  year         Rscal  year 
Fiscal  year  1971        1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


Career  opportunities  and  urban/rural 
school  programs 


$115,000 


Subtotal,    education    protessions 
development 


423,810 


$134,884 


Libraries  and  educational  communications: 
Public  libraries: 
Sfirviccs 
Construction  (LSCA  W)  .'....'..'.'.'.'.'..'. . 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

Educational    broadcasting   facilities  (Com- 
munication Act  of  1934,  title  III) . 


Subtotal,    libraries 
communications... 
Research  and  development... 


294,850 
32.527 
36.263 
24.771 

339.627 


314,110 
90.465 


and    educational 


728, 038 


404, 575 


Civil  rights  education  (title  IV.  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964) 


Total.  Office  of  Education 14.116,297       13,923,302 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 


Fiscal  year 
19 


, Fiscal  year 

Fiscal  year  1971        1972  budget 

1970  actual     appropriation  request 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  secondary  education: 
Aid  to  school  distrKts: 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA 

'^KA: 

Basic  grants 

State  administrative  expenses.. 

Pt  B:  Spacial  incentive  grants 

Pt.  C:  Special  grants  for  urban  and 

rural  schools 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III) 

Grants  to  States  for  school  library  materials 

(ESEA  II) 

Strengthening  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States 

Grants  lor  special  projects 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  re- 
modeling (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  administration 

Dropout  prevention  (ESEA  VIII) 

Bilingual  education  (ESEA  VII) 

Follow  Through  (Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
$ec.222(a)5)) 


$53.  256, 753 
532,568 


$58,140,427        $58,140,427 
581,404  581,404 


6.414,033 
2.271,614 

1.057.244 


539.483 
7.087.572 

4,275,978 
1.057.552 


539,483 
7,029,053 

4, 293, 435 
1,180,269 


1.445,776 
"i66.'742" 


1,984,149 
"■■i66.'958" 


194,957 
2, 802, 497 


Subtotal,   elementary   end   seeondary 
education 

School  assistance  In  federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81  874) 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 


68. 076. 184       73. 767, 523        71, 764, 071 


13,367,548        14,261,000         11,031,000 


Subtotal,  school  assistance  In  federally 
affected  areas 


13,367,548       14,261,000         11.031,000 


Emergency  school  assistance... 

Education  for  the  handicapped: 

State  grant  programs  (EHA,  pt  B) 

Early  childhood  projects  (EHA,  pt.  C.  sec. 

623) 

feacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation.. 


57.590 


1,488,885         1.674,241 


1, 728, 534 


97. 104 

1.653.507 

998, 895 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped...       4,238,391         1.674,241 


1.728,534 


Voutional  and  adult  education:  Grants  to  States 
lor  vocational  education: 
Basic  vKational  education  programs: 

State  grants 

Programs   for    students    with    special 

needs  (VEA.  pt  B) 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education 

(VEA,  pt  F) 

Work-study  (VEA,  pt  H) 

Cooperative  education  (VEA.  pt  G). 

State  advisory  councils  (VEA,  pt  B) 

Vocational  research: 

lnnovatk)n(VEA.  pt  D) 

Curriculum  development  (VEA,  pt  I)... 

Research 

Adult  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  projecto  and  teacher  education.. 

Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  educa- 
tion  


Higher  aducation: 
Student  assistance: 

Grants  and  work-study  payments: 
Educational     opportunity     grants 

(HEAIV-A) 

Work-study 

Direct  loans  (NDEA  II) 

Special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students 
(HEA.  sec.  408): 

Talent  search 

Spacial  services  in  collega 

Upward  Bound 

Institutional  assistance: 

Strengthening   developing    institutions 

(HEAIII) 

Construction: 

Subsidized  loans  (HEFA  Ml) 

Grants: 

Public  community  colleges  and 

technical  Institutes  (HEFA  I). 

Other  undergraduate  facilities 

(HEFAI) 

State    administration    and    planning 

(HEFAI) - ... 

Language  training  and  area  studies: 
Centers,  fellowships,  and  research 

(NDEA  VI) -.  

Training    grants    (Fulbrlght-Hays 

Act) -     

University  community  services  (HEA  I). 
Aid  to  land-grant  colleges: 

Annual  (Bankhead-Jones  Act) 

Permanent  (Second  Morrill  Act) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment 
(HEA  VI): 

Television  equipment 

Othar  equipment 

College  personnel  development 


$8,217,200  '$3,305,408 
6,123,321  6.904.502 
9.409,954        11.795,497 


213,000 
932,822 
341.000 


499.648 
65,867 


1,694,867         1,706.263 

1,433,544  

252,236  175.796 


937,775 

144,620 
332, 436 

389.721 
50.000 


2,832,439 


332,436 

276, 519 
50.000 


46,246 
323, 725 


Subtotal  higher  education 33,870.450       24,916,392 


Education  professions  development: 

Personnel  training  and  development 

Special  programs  serving  schools  in  low- 
income  areas: 

Teacher  Corps 

Career  opportunities  and  urban/rural 
school  programs 


3,092,785 


617,727 


12,769,779 
705  533 

13,360,897 

830,164  .. 

882,100  .. 

279,453  .. 

604,788  .. 

79,  345 

478,047  .. 

16,224,490 

622  382 

215  941 

376  654 

79,  345 
162.978 

85,062 

314, 355 

32. 114 

1.484.544  . 
1,848,667 

1, 633, 780 

2,244,096 

1 

16.912.861 

19,848,005 

18,553,648 

Subtotal,     education 
development 


professions 


$106,190 


258, 790 


258, 790 


10.177,230 


Fiscal  year         Fiscal  year 
Fiscal  year  1971        1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


(0 
(■■) 


$108, 263 


332.436 


50,000 


490,699 


192,966 


Libraries  and  educational  communications: 
Public  libraries: 

Services 

Construction  (LSCA  II) 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

Educational   broadcasting  facilities  (Com- 
munication Act  of  1934,  title  Ml) 


741,224  

841  095            

4,675,104 

617, 727 

192,966 

1,569.543 
277,743 

1,860,565 
238,122  ... 

524,791 

36  263 

404  694         

341  250            

Subtotal,    libraries 
communk:ations 

Research  and  development. 


and    educational 


2.629,493         2.098,687             524.791 
2,693.451  .. 


Civil  rights  education  (title  IV.  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964) 

Total.  Office  of  Education 


235,062 


146,698,544   137,241,165   104,285,709 


3466 
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OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  INDIANA 


Fixal! 


Fijcai  yMr 


.  ._l  vMr 

FiKil  year  1971        1972  bud|M 

1970  KtutI    appretflitiM  laquMt 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elwntntary  ind  sacondary  tducation: 
Aid  to  school  dlstrkti: 

Eduutionally  d«pr1v«d  childrMi  (ESEA 

I): 
PtA: 

Basic  grants 

Stat*  adminlstrativ*  tip*  *•$.. 

Pt.  B:  Special  Incentive  frints 

Pt  C:  Special  (rants  tor  urban  and 

rural  schools — 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III) 

Grants  to  States  lor  school  library  materia  b 

(ESEA  II) 

Strengthening  State  departments  oi  educa- 
tion (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States 

Grants  lor  special  proiecb. 


$17,0U.47(      nS.S07,013       )lt.S07,013 

17a  ns        Its.  070         185.070 

15.170  15.170 


70,455  70,455 

3.132.269  3.4S5.S50  3.436.774 

1.090.524  2,052,751  2,055,068 

662.709  662.709  735.463 


Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  re- 
modeling (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  administration 

OroilOrtpnwntionfESEA  Vlll) 

BWa^edwation  (ES  A  VII) 

FoHmt  ThraMA  (Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
sec.  222(a)®) 


689.093         1.217.833 

"ii'm 48.  ijj  ..:".■ 

544.509 


Subtotal,   elementary   and   secondary 
education 

School  assistance  m  federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81-874) 

Construction  (Public  Law  81  815) 


23.719,676       26.214,943         25,005,013 


3.388,061         4,000,000  2.911,000 


Subtotal,  school  asaislance  in  federally 

affected  areas 

Emergency  school  assistanc* 


3.3ai,(ai         4,009.000  2.911.000 


Education  lor  the  handicapped: 

State  grant  programs  (EHA,  pt  B) 

Early  childhood  projects  (EHA.  pt  C, 

623) 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innoration 


745.215  837. 9S9  865,164 

59B.399'J.'.'..'"""""IJ"!I""!r! 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  handleappad.  . 

Vocational  and  adult  education:  Grants  to  Stales 
for  vocational  educabon: 
Basic  vocational  education  programs: 

State  grants 

Programs   for   studenb   with   special 

nead«(VEA,  pt.  B) 

CoawMr  and  homemafcing  education 
(VM.|rtF) 


1.IH523  137,999  865.164 


Woit-sJudy  (VEA.  pt  Hj 

Cooperative  education  (vEA,  pt 


pt.  G).. 
.  pt  B). 


State  advisory  csunc  Is  (VEA. 
Vocational  reaaafck: 

Innovation  (VEA.  pL  0) 

Curriculum  development  (VEA,  pt  I).. 

Research 

Adult  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  Statas 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education. 


Subtotal,  vocational  and  aduN  educa- 
tion  


7.431,298 

410.  579 

362.  189 
105.922 
287.204 

46.175 

131.099 


7.  775. 608 

483, 127 

513.354 

137, 076 

399.821 

46.175 

337.259 


9, 452, 731 


53.604 


19.989 

630.936 
250.009 


963.959 

705.322 


1.070.247 


9. 674. 090       1 1, 261, 695         10. 576, 582 


r      .  ^'^IH'         Fiscal  year 

Fiscal  year  1971        1972  budftt 

1970  actual    appropriation  ,^^ 


Higher  educatieii: 
Student  assistance: 

Grants  and  work-study  payments: 
Educatkmal     opportunity     mntt 

(HEAIV-A) 

Worii-study 

Direct  loans  (NOEA  It) 

Special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students 
(HEA.  sec.  408): 

Talentseercn 

Special  services  in  collefa 

Upward  Bound 

Institutional  assistance: 

Strenatheniflf  developiag  iaaUtullons 

(Httlll) 

Construction: 

Subsidized  loans  (HEFA  III) 

Grants: 

Public  community  colletos  and 

technical  institutes  (HEFA  1). 

Other  undergraduate  facilities 

(HEFAh 

State    administration    and     planning 

(HEFAl) . 

Language  training  and  area  studies: 
Centers,  fellovshlps,  and  research 

(NDEAVI) 

Training    grants    (Fulbrlght-Hays 
Act). 


$4,578,100  'tl.666.343 
3.180,690  3.564.667 
5,326,714         6,199.675 


45,442  ... 
558,657  ... 
170.000  ... 


5!> 
P) 


210,232 
290,821 


1.051.311    1,050..631 

717,108  

84,740  109,742 


(70,711 


546,853 


University  community  services  (HEA  I) 
Aid  to  land-grant  colleges: 

Annual  (Bankhead- Jones  Act) 

Permanent  (Second  Morrill  Act) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment 
(HEA  VI): 

Television  equipment. 

Other  eoulpment 

College  personnel  development 


44.138 

207,436  207.436  2d7,"4S 

260. 870  208.  515     . 

50.000  50,000  56.006 


1,963,225 


25,003 
175.020 


Subtotal,  higtier  education 

Education  professions  development: 

Personnel  training  and  development 

Special  programs  serving  schools  in  low- 
income  areas: 

TMcher  Corps 

Carter  opportunities  and  urban/rural 
school  programs 


19,206.337   13.259.932 


2.  226. 477  348. 543 


328.232 


144,499 


213, 149 
432,321 


Subtotal,     education    professions 

development  


2,ri.947  348,543  144,491 


Libraries  and  educational  communications: 
PuMic  libraries: 

Services 

Const  ruction  (LSCA  II) 

Coflege  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

Educational   broadcasting  facilities  (Com- 
munication Act  0*  1934.  title  III) 


835.932     970.429 

153.131 

225.572 

217.934  


372,582 


Subtotal,    libraries    and    educational 
communications 


Reseaich  and  development 

Civd  rights  education  (Utie  tV,  CivH  Ri(hts  Act  of 
1964). 


1.279,338         1.123.590             372.582 
803,901   


Total.  Olllcoet  Education 62.276.883       57.029.762        40,205.672 


OBUCATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  IOWA 


Fiscal  year  Hscal  year 

Fiscal  year  1971        1972  budget 


1970  actual    appropriation 


request 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  secondary  education: 
Aid  to  sclMiol  districts: 

Educattonally  deprived  children  (ESEA 

Va: 

Basic  granb 

State  administretive  expense*.. 

Pt  B:  Special  Incentive  grants 

Pt.  C:  Spedal  grants  for  urban  and 

rural  Khoote 

SupplamenUry  s*rvic**(ESEA  III) 

Grants  to  States  for  school  library  materials 

(ESEA  II) 

Stranfthening  State  dapartmaoU  at  aduca- 
tio«(ESEA  V): 

Qraots  to  States 

I  lor  special  proitds 

*l  *quipment  and  minor  re- 
J  (NOEA  III): 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  nonproM  private  scheele 

Slate  aoministration . 

DropoMt  prevealion  (ESEA  Vlll) 

FootQotM  »t  end  of  tabto. 


$15, 


057. 157 
150.  572 


.846.969 
612.734 


460.360 
119.609 


499, 3U 


$16.  149. 666 
161. 497 
435,002 

72,857 
1.978.800 

1.153.382 
490.360 


$16,149,666 
161.  497 
435,  002 

72,  857 
2,  002,  056 

1.142.459 
507,  818 


999.101 
25.W' 


Fiscal  yur         Fiscal  year 
Fiscal  year  1971       1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


BiVngual  education  (ESEA  V]l) 
~o9aw  Throu 
sec.  222(a> 


Folaw  Throuth  (Economic  Opportunity  Act 
»)0) 


$412,935 


Subtotal,    elementary    and   secondary 
education 


19,171,533      $21,099,592       $20,471,355 


School  assistance  In  federally  afteeted 
Maintenance  (Public  Law  81-874) 
Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 


Subtotal,  school  assistance  in  federally 

alTocted  areas 

Emeriency  school  assistance 

Education  for  tke  kandicapped: 

State  grant  pfi|>MH  (EHA.  pt  B) 

Eai^  cMWhoetf  prelects  (EHA.  pt  C.  tec. 

TeedMr  education  and  recmitmenL 

Reseerch  and  Innovetleil..,,.,.........,.. 

Subtotal,  education  for  fhe  handicapped.. . 


1.768.360 
114. 0S9 


1.952.000 


1,243.000 


1.882.459         1.952.000 


1.243,000 


437.  885 


3U.9tl 
414.361 


486,776 


502.561 


1,192.  or 


9.778 


502.561 
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Fiscal  year         Fiscal  year 
Fiscal  year  1971        1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


Fiscal  year         Fiscal  year 
Fiscal  year  1971       1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION-Centiaued 

Vocabonal  and  adult  education:  Grants  to  States 
for  vocational  education: 
Basic  vocational  education  programs: 

State  grants 

Programs    lor    students    with    special 

needs  (VEA.  pt.  8) 

&>nsumer  and  homemaking  education 

(VEA.pLF) 

Work-study  (VEA,  pt  H) 

Cooperative  education  (VEA.  pt  G) 

Slate  advisory  councils  (VEA,  pt.  B) 

Vocational  ressarch: 

Innovation  (VEA,  pt  D) 

Curriculum  devetopment  (VEA.  pt  I)... 

Research.. 

Adult  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education... 

Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  educa- 
tion  


$4,198,015  $4,392,605  $5,465,011 

231,941  272,930    

204,606  290,005     

59,496  76.995  

249,029  312.346 

31,068  31,068  30,991 

117,479  277,170  

29,970  

15,000  488,067  


309,  838 


339. 237 


654, 168 


5, 446, 442         6. 480, 423  6, 1 50, 170 


Higher  education: 
Student  assistance: 

Grants  and  work-study  payments: 
Educational     opportunity     grants 

(HEA  IV  A) 

Work-study 

Direct  loans  ( •IDEA  II) 

Special  programs  lor  disadvantaged  students 
(HEA,  sec  408): 

Talent  search 

Special  services  in  college. 

Upward  Bound 

Institutional  assistance: 

Strengthening   developing   institutions 

(HEAIII) 

Construction: 

Subsidized  loans  (HEFA  III)..     .. 
Grants: 

Public  community  colleges  and 
technical  Institutes  (HEFA  I). 
Other  undergraduate  facilities 
(HEFAl) 


3,272,100  11,082,647 
2,320,126  2,602,150 
3,722,939         4,197,154 


40,000 
656,118 
110,000 


n 


484, 425 
48,727 

734,682 
439. 125 


State    administration    and    planning 
(HEFAl) 

Language  training  and  area  studies: 
Centers,  fellowships,  and  research 

(NDEAVI) 

Training    grants    (Fulbrlght-Hays 

Act) 

University  community  services  (HEA  I). 
Aid  to  land-grant  colleges: 

Annual  (Bankhead- Jones  Act) 

Permanent  (Second  Morrill  Ad) — 
Undergi*duate  instructional  equipment 
(HEA  VI): 
Television  equipment 


$134, 337 


43,270 

70,776 
158,862 

215,572 
50,000 


$91,903 


158,862 

184,607 
50,000 


16,353 
114,471 


Education  professions  development: 

Personnel  training  and  develooment 507, 064 

Special   programs  serving  scnools4iv  low- 
income  areas: 

Teacher  Corps 301,344 

Career  opportunities  and  urban/rural 
school  programs 449,450 


239,649 


Subtotal,     education     professions 
develo  pment 


1,257,858 


239,649 


Libraries  and  educational  communications: 
Public  libraries: 
Services- 


Construction  (LSCA  II) 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

Educational    broadcasting  facilities  (Com- 
munication Act  of  1934,  title  111) 


577,891  657,496 

134,050  123,252 

183,891  

12,480  


712,803 


Subtotal,    libraries    and    educational 

communications 

Research  and  development 

Civil  rights  education  (tide  IV,  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964) 


908,312 
392,083 

70,005 


780,748 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  KANSAS 


Fiscal  year         Fiscal  year 
Fiscal  year  1971        1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  secondary  education: 
Aid  to  school  districb: 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA 

1): 
Pt.A: 

Basic  grants 

State  administrative  expenses.. 

Pt  B:  Special  Incentive  grants 

Pt  C:  Special  grants  tor  urban  and 

rural  schools 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III) 

Grants  to  States  tor  school  library  materials 

(ESEAII) 

Strengthening  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States 

Grants  for  special  projects 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  re- 
modeNng(NDEAlll): 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  admlnbtration 

Dropoutpieyontion  (ESEA  Vlll) 

BWamreducation  (ESEA  Vii). 


$10,497,614      $10,838,944        $10,383,944 

150,000  150,000  150,000 

13,378  13,378 


47,651  47,651 

1,586,903  1.699.025  1,701,535 

465,110  875,502  858,763 

410,248  410,248  450,383 


415,179             563.945 
■2U27 2i,H0' 


Fellow  Tkroogh  (Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
sec.  222(a)C)) 


Subtotal,   elementary   and   secondary 
education 

School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81  874) 

Construction  (Public  Law  81  815) 


Subtotal,  school  assistance  in  federally 

affected  areas 

Emergency  school  assistance 


Edscabon  tor  the  handicapped: 

State  grant  programs  (EHA,  pt  B) 

Early  childhood  projects  (EHA,  pt  C, 

623) 

Teacher  education  and  recruitinent 

Research  and  innovation 


733,952  . 

14.280.633 

14,620,243 

14,060.654 

8.125,786 
33, 918 

9.267,000 

7,547,000 

8,159,704 

9,267,000 

7.547.000 

338,673 


380, 835 


393, 185 


sec 


783,658 
307,497 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped...       1, 429, 829 


390,835 


393,185 


Vocational  and  adult  education:  Grants  to  States 
tor  vocational  education: 
Basic  vocational  education  programs: 

State  grants 

Programs   for   studenb   with    special 

needs  (VEA,  pt  B) 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education 

(VEA.ptF) 

Work-study  (VEA,  pt  H) 

Cooperative  education  (VEA,  pt  G) 

State  advisory  councils  (VEA,  pt  B) 

Vocational  research: 

Innovation  (VEA,  pL  D) 

Curriculum  development  (VEA,  pt  I)... 

Adult  education  (Aduit  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education.. 


Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  educa- 
tion  

Higher  education: 
Student  assistance: 

Grants  and  work-study  payments: 
Educational     opportunity     grants 

(HEAIV-A) 

Work-study 

Direct  loans  (NDEA  II) 

Special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students 
(HEA,sec.4an: 

Talent  searni 

Spedal  services  In  collete 

Upward  Bound 

InsUtiiHonal  assistance: 

Strengthening  developing   Institutions 

(HEAIII) 

Construction: 

Subsidized  loans  (HEFA  I II) 

Grants: 

Public  community  colleges  and 
technical  institutes  (HEFA  I). 
Other  undergraduate  facilities 

(HEFAl) 

State    administration    and    planning 

(HEFAl) 

Language  training  and  area  studies: 
Centers,  fellowships,  and  research 
(NDEAVI) 


175.408 
48.767 

239,672 
31,068 

220,987 


248,620 
63.110 

290,906 
31,068 

262,443 


15,000 
282,224 


418,417 

307,754 


2,740,400  >  962. 151 

1,803,151  1,912,450 

3,256,717         3,411,760 


34,000 
190,723 
100,000 

735, 622 


562,089            531,076 
350,022 

134,791  88,673 


247,741 


$55, 515 


158,862 
"56,066 


Other  equipment 

College  personnel  development 1,031,634 

Subtotal,  higher  education 13.532,693        9,210,950  264.377 


124,738 


124,738 


313,937 


313,937 


ToUl,  Office  of  Education..     43,853,472       40,247,138         29,070,138 


Fiscal  yeer         Fiscal  year 
Fiscal  year  1971        1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


$3,598,952       $3,765,756         $4,620,536 
198,841  233,990 


28,354 


538,235 


4,810.819        5,622,054  5,187,125 


8 


52,769 


3468 
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OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  MNSAS— Coiitlniwd 


Fhcali 


Fisul  ynr  (971        1972  bud|«l 


Fixaiy«ar 


1970  KtiMl    ippropriitmn 


raquMt 


Trainhii    ffMts    (Fylbnght-Hays 

Act)...  

UnivanltY  conmunity  Mrvicts  (HEA  I). 
Aid  to  land-frsnt  coll«f«S' 

Annual  (Bankhead-Jonn  Act) 

Permanant  (Second  Morrill  Act)..   . 
Undargraduata  instructional  aqulpmant 
(HEA  VI): 

Ttltvlsion  aquipmanl 

Othar  aqulpmant.        

Collai*  parjonnel  davalopment 


V.  125 
14<.J96 

201.806 

SO.  000 


S14&SM 

177.342 

50.000 


13.127 
S6^7M 


$14*.  SM 


50.000 


1. 019. 07S 


Subtotal,  hiftiar  education 11.M1.K7         7,392. Ml 


251,365 


Education  professions  development: 

Personnel  training  and  develapment 

Special   programs  serving  schools  in  low- 
income  areas: 
TotclMf  <^fp* 


(09,  lU 


206,004 


116,595 


Flwl  ytar         Tiscal  year 
Fiscal  year  1971        1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


C*imt  opportunities  and  urban/rorai 
•cAool  programs     ..  


$20,000 


Subtotal,     education 
devetopment       . . 


proloMiens 


629,613 


6206.004 


lilt.  595 


Libraries  and  educational  communications: 
PuMic  libraries: 

Services    . 

Construction  (LSCA  II) 

Cotlegt  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  MB)    

Educational    broadcasting   facilities   (Com- 
munication Act  of  1934,  title  III) 


499.503 
122. 734 
181.550  .. 
18.720  .. 


562.395 
114, 171 


Subtotal,    libraries    and    educational 

communications.  122.507 

Reswrch  and  development      .  117,587 

Civil  rights  education  (title  IV.  Civil  RIfhts  Actat 


676.566 


ivil  right! 
196^.. 


0BLI6AT10NS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  KENTUCKY 


Fiscal  yaar  Fiscal  year 

riseal  yaar  1971        1972  budget 


1970  actual    approprialiati 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elamentary  and  secondary  education: 
Aid  to  scl<ool  districts: 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA 

'Va: 

Basic  grants  

State  administrative  expenses.. 

Pt.  B .  Specia  I  incentive  grants 

Pt.  C:  Special  grants  for  uriian  and 

rural  schools 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III) 

Granb  to  Stales  for  Khool  library  materials 

(ESEA  II) 

Strengthening  State  dapartnitats  o<  adMca- 
tionCESEA  V): 

Grants  to  Statas 

Grants  lor  special  projects 

Acquisition  ol  equipment  and  minor  ra- 
modaUng  (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schoola 

State  administration 

Dropout  prevention  (tSEA  Vlll).. 

Bilingual  education  (ESEA  Vll) 

Follow  Throwgti  (Economic  Opportunity  Act 
sac.  222(a)P)).      


$35,976,061 
359,761 


2. 076, 567 
641,127 


475. 514 
25.600 


697, 959 

30,230 
447,000 


496.633 

2,246,048 

1,:»6.827 
475. 514 


946,977 
30.  OM' 


1.366.874 


Subtotal,    elmiantary   and   secondary 
education. 

School  assistance  In  federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81-874) 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 


7,901.661 


6,73ikOM 


Subtotal,  school  assistance  in  ledarally 
affected  areas 


7,901.661 


6,739,006 


Emergency  school  assistance 

Education  for  the  handwappad: 

State  (rant  programs  (EHA,  pt.  B) 

Early  childhood  projects  (EHA,  pL  C, 

S23) 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation     


509,972 


311. 174 
573.460 


415.770 
533.211 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicappad... 

Vocational  and  adult  education: 
Grants  to  States  lor  vocational  education: 
Basic  vocational  education  programs: 

State  granb      

Prpframs    lor    students    with    special 

naeds  (VEA,  pt.  B)   . 

(^nsumer  and  homemaliing  education 
(VEA,  pt  O 


Work-study  (VEA.  pt  H) 

Cooparativ*  educstian  (VEA,  pi  6 
SMi  iMaery  councils  (VEA.  pt  I 


Innovation  (VEA.  pt  D) 

Curncuhim  development  (VEA.  pt  I) 

Rasaarch 

Ad«H  adacatlon  (Adutt  Education  Act): 

Granb  to  Statas 

Special  protects  and  teacher  education. . 

Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  educ^ 
Hon 


1,4S&953 


6,212,161 
343.223 

302,771 
72.761 

258.196 
36.(00 

230.  MO 


573. 4n 


429,159 
94.161 

333.357 
36.600 

291.(02 


15, 6» 

1.019.6n 
477.000 


722,259 

I.  la.  538 


8.970,M5        9.  Ml,  (97 


roatnatm  U  mta  ot  tabl*. 


request 


(37.468.749       (37.464.223 
374,667  374.642 


4M,833 
?.  245, 669 

1.199.063 
525.321 


42, 096. 713       43.241649         42,307.778 


7,793.000 


7.793,000 


592. 056 


592.056 


6.  500.  330           7.  575. 842 
403.M1  


42.961 


884.693 


6.S03.4M 


Higher  education: 

Student  assistance: 

Grants  and  work-study  payments: 

Educational     opportunity     grants 

(HEAIV-A) 

Work-study 

Oiracl  loans  (NDEA  ll> 

Special  programs  tor  aliidvaiilatad  stadaab 
(HEA.  sec  408): 

Talent  search 

Special  services  in  collega 

Upward  Bound 

Institutional  assistance 

Strengthening   developing   Institutions 

(HEAIII).... 

(instruction: 

Subsidized  loans  (HEFA  III). . . 
Granb: 

Public  community  eaNaMS  and 

technical  lnslitulaa(HEFA  1). 

Other  undaigiaduata  lacMties 

(HEFA  I)  .        . 

Stale     administration     and     planning 

(HEFA  I) 
Language  training  and  area  studies' 
Centers,  fellowships,  and  research 

(NOEAVI) 

Training    grants    (Fulbrighl-Hays 
Act)... 
University  community  services  (HEA  I). 
Aid  to  land-grant  colletes: 

Annual  (Bankheao-lones  Act) 

Permanent  (Second  Mo'iill  Act) 
Undergraduate  instructional  equipment 
(HEA  VIV 

Telavnion  equipment 

Other  equipmen'.       

Collage  personnel  development... 


54.000 
907. 3U 
174.000 


604,250 
139,735 


16S.3K 

222.244 

50  000 


M7,360 


1W,3K 

in.  129 

50,000 


15.255 
1C6,7M 


Subtotal,  higher  education 

EducaiiMi  pi«tasaiam  development- 

PanaMMltniaing  and  development   

Spaciii  pfafriMS  serving  schools  in  low- 
income  areas: 

Teacher  Corps 

Career  opportunities  and  urban/rural 
school  programs 

Subtotal,     education     prolesswns 
development . . . 


12.947.6M         9.044.351 


904,349 

893. 124 
6(6,418 


246, 120 


2.463.391 


246. 120 


Libraries  and  educational  communications: 
Public  libraries: 

Services 

Construction  (LSCA  II) 

Cotlega  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

Educational    broadcasting    lacaities   (Com- 
munication Act  ol  1934,  title  II I) 


64.000 


Subtotal,    libraries    and    iduc«t»nal 
communications 


Research  and  development 

CivH  rights  education  (tide  IV.  CivH  Rights  Act  of 

1964) 


186.743 


300.437 


300.437 


Total.  Mka of  Edoeafto* 41.02.546       36.165.363        V.tSa,m 


Fiscal  year  Fiscal  year 

Fiscal  yaar  1971       1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation 


Total,  Office  ol  Educa  k)n 


(2,699,300         >(909.364  in 

3.069.132         3,191,906  M 

2,985,847         3,405.119  


564.841  927.912  

577,846  

23.3*0  (1.498  (49.  in 


mm 

saodc 


267.4)2 


1259(4 


125.964 


569,523  703.594              324.425 

141.289  U7,653  

126,455  

43,935  


965,202            831.247              324,245 
(1,626  


77.097.343       72.956,904         59.914,211 


Febi-uary  22,  1971 
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OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  LOUISIANA 
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Fiscal  year  Fiscal  year 

Fiscal  year  1971        1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Qementary  and  secondary  education: 
Aid  to  school  districts: 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA 

Va: 

Basic  grants 

State  administrative  expenses.. 

Pt.  B:  Special  incentive  grants 

Pt.  C:  Special  granb  for  urban  and 

rural  schools 

Supplemenbry  services  (ESEA  III) 

Grants  to  SUtes  lor  school  library  materials 

(ESEA  II) .-.- 

Strengthening  State  departmenb  of  eduu- 
tion(ESEAV): 

Grants  to  States..  

Grants  for  special  projects —  

Acquisition   of   equipment  and   minor  re- 
modeling (NDEAII  I): 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  administration 

Dropout  prevention  (ESEA  Vlll) 

Bilingual  education  (ESEA  Vll) ....... 

Follow  Through  (Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
sec.  222(a)(2)) 


Fiscal  year  Fiscal  year 

Fiscal  year  1971        1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


(34,326,959 
343, 270 


2, 438, 565 

813,574 

536,860 


(36,776.942 
367. 769 
256,240 

463,400 
2,666,731 

1.531.433 
536,860 


(36,776.942 
367, 769 
256.240 

463,400 
2,657,611 

1,494,657 
585.959 


912.117 
24,500 
37.976 


1,246,845 


214,250 
1.226,100 


Subtotal,    elementary    and    secondary 
education  


40,874,171       43,884,128         42,602.578 


School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81-874) 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 

Subtobl.  school  assistance  In  federally 
affected  areas 

Emergency  school  assistance 


4.467.735 
4. 715, 446 


3.522,000          2,619,000 
900,000 


9, 183, 181 


4.422,000 
7,017,825 


2,619,000 


Higher  education: 
Student  assistance: 

Granb  and  work-study  payments: 
Educational     opportunity     granb 

(HEAIV-A) 

Work-study 

Direct  loans  (NDEAII) 

Special  programs  for  (ilsadvantaged  students 
(HEA,  sec.  408): 

Talent  search..  

Special  services  in  college 

Upward  Bound 

Institutional  assistance: 

Strengthening   developing    institutions 

(HWIII) 

Construction: 

Subsidized  loans  (HEFA  III) 

Grants: 

Public  community  colleges  and 

technical  institutes  (HEFA  I). 

Other  undergraduate  facilities 

(HEFAI) 

State    administration    and     planning 

(HEFAI) 

Language  training  and  area  studies: 
Centers,  fellowships,  and  research 

(NDEAVI) 

Training    grants    (Fulbright-Hays 

Act) 

University  community  services  (HEA  I). 
Aid  to  land-grant  colleges: 

Annual  (Bankheatf-Jones  Act) 

Permanent  (Second  Morrill  Act) 

Undergraduate  Instructional  equipment 
(HEA  VI): 

Television  equipment 

Other  equipment 

College  personnel  development 


(2,686.600  1(1,077.003 
3. 592, 706  3,  772, 197 
3,587,871         4,021.743 


128,  337 
559,326 
367,000 


1,122,005 
144,441 


939,932 


905,989 

479,452  

170,599  79,935 


122,685 

14,620 
178, 695 

227, 449 
50,000 


1,034,711 


178,695 

190,876 
50,000 


18,275 
127,929 


Uucatlon  for  the  handicapped: 

State  grant  programs  (EH A,  pL  B) 

Earfy  childhood  projecb  (EHA,  pt  C.  sac, 

623) - 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation 


570,824 

100,000 

334. 173 

75,000 


641,887 


662. 703 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped  .. 

Vocabonal  and  adult  education:  Granb  to  States 
hir  vocal  ional  adacaUwi: 
Basic  vocatioiMladiieation  programs: 

*tate  granb 

Programs    for   students   with   special 

ne«ls(VEA,  pt  B) 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education 

(VEA,ptF) 

Work-study  (VEA.  pt.H) 


1.079.997 


641.887 


662,703 


(Cooperative  education  (VEA.  pt  G) 

State  advisory  councils  (VEA.  pt  6) 

Vocational  research: 

Innovation  (VEA,  pt.  0) 

Curriculum  development  (VEA.  pt  I)... 

Research 

Adult  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Granb  to  States 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education.. 

Subtobl,  vocational  and  adult  educa- 
tion  


7,152,052 
395, 150 

348,579 
84,660 

268,678 
44,  440 

236. 157 

i7,"986' 

1.414.980 


7,483,934 

465,005 

494.097  . 

109,  560  . 

357,370 

44,440 

308,097 

"■"831,548" 

1,599,212 


8, 817. 824 


50,004 


858, 403 


Subtotal,  higher  education 

Education  prolessions  development: 

Personnel  training  and  development 

Special  programs  serving  schools  in  low- 
income  areas: 

Teacher  Corps 

Career  opportunities  and  urban/rural 
school  programs 


15,372,486       10.456,585 


816,614 

230,268 
532,745 


285, 423 


Subtotal,    education    professions 
development 


1,579,627 


285, 423 


Libraries  and  educational  communications: 
Public  libraries: 

Services 

Construction  (LSCA  II) 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (H E A  I l-B) 

Educational    broadcasting  facilities  (Com- 
munication Act  of  1934,  title  III) 


645, 524  739,  547 

201,300  131,086 

121,541  

54,530  


256,431 


9,962,682       11,693,263 


9, 726, 231 


Subtotal,  libraries  and  educational 
communications - 

Research  and  development 

Civil  rights  education  (title  IV,  Civil  Righb  Act  of 
1964) 


1,279,326 
37,541 

1,374,232 


870,633 


Total,  Office  of  Education. 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  MAINE 


Fiscal  year  is/i 

1970  actual    appropriation 


Fiscal  year  Fiscal  year 
1971  1972  budget 
-'■--  request 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

EUmentary  and  secondary  educatkin: 
Aid  to  school  districb: 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA 
I): 
Pt.  A: 

Basic  granb 

State  administrative  expenses.. 

Pt.  B :  Special  incentive  granb 

Pt.  C:  Special  grants  for  urban  and 

rural  schools  

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III) 

Grants  to  States  for  school  library  materials 

(tSEAII) 

Strengthening  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States  

Grants  for  special  projects. 

Acquisition  ol   equipment  and  minor  re- 
mode(ing(NDFA  III): 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  nonproFit  private  schools 

State  administration 

Dropout  prevention  (ESEA  Vlll) 


(3,884,709        (6,005,938         (6,005,93( 

150, 000  150. 000  150. 000 

84.765  84,765 


873,976 
213,526 

303,030 


4.333 
921,749 

401,930 
303,030 


4.333 
915, 163 

409,218 
338,013 


194.993 
■,i3,'333' 


265, 625 


Bilingual  education  (ESEA  VII) 

Follow  Through  (Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
sec.  222(a)(2)) 


(257,317 
163,567 


Subtotal,   elementary   and   secondary 
education 6,054,451 


School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas:  ^  _„  _„ 

Maintenance(Public  Law  81-874) 2.492,527 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 


3,  456, 000 


Subtotal,  school  assistance  in  federally 

affected  areas 

Emergency  school  assistance 


2, 492, 527         3, 456, 000 


Education  for  the  handicapped: 

State  grant  programs  (EHA,  pt,B) 

Early  childhood  projecb  (EHt.  pt.  C, 

623) 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation 


153,967 

'i66,'493' 
99,550 


200,000 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped... 


414, 010 


200,000 


8 


(48,602 


178,695 
"'56.066 


277,297 


132,364 


132, 364 


336,886 


336,886 


0,743,243       79,271,744        56,357,059 


Fiscal  veer  Fiscal  year 

Fiscal  year  1971       1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


(8,150,703         (7,907,430 


3, 073, 000 


3, 073, 000 


200,000 


200.000 


XUM 


3470 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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APPfNOIX  IV  — OEPARTMEWT  Of  HEALTH.   EDUCATION.  AND  WEI  FARE— STATE  TABIES  OF  1972  BUOOET  ESTIMATES— Continue) 

08U6ATI0NS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  MAINE— CootiMMd 


Fiscal  ytai 
1970  actual 


Flxal  yair 

1971 

appropriation 


riscair«*r 

1972  budfot 

requost 


Vocational  and  adult  tdocation:  Grants  to  Statn 
lor  vocational  tducation: 
Basic  vocaltoMl  tducation  prof  rams: 

StattiiMls ... 

Piugliwil   tor   ttudonb   mth    spacial 

BWd»<VEA.ptB) 

Consumar  and  homtoiaklni  tducation 

(VtA,ptF} 

Wor1i-jtudY(VEA,  pLH) 

Cooparativt  tducation  (VEA.  pt.  G). 

Statt  advitorv  councils  (VEA,  pL  B) 

Vocational  ristarai: 

Innovation  (VEA,  pt  0) 

Curriculum  dtvtiopmtnt  (VEA,  pt  I)... 

Rtstarcli 

Adult  tducation  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States .   .     

Sptcial  proitcli  and  ttadttr  tducation. . 

Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  tduca- 
tion  


)1. 714, 714 

94. 7M 

83.S72 

20.  «n 

21S.t42 

31.068 

106.  DOS 


)1. 7M.  206 
lll.ttl 

lis,  455 
26.759 

238.592 
31.068 

226.509 


$2. 103.  384 


28,354 


15.046 

204.502 
249.000 


199,358 

219,144 


342.887 


2.738.118         2.965,570 


2.  474. 625 


Higher  education: 
Student  assistance: 

Grants  and  work-study  paymtnts: 
Educational     opportunity     grants 

(HEAIV-A) 

Work-study 

Dirtct  loans  (NOEA  II) 

Sptcial  programs  tor  disadvantactd  studants 
(HEA,  stc  408): 

Tsltnt  starch 

Spacial  services  in  cdltgl. 

Upward  Bound 

InsUtutloAal  assistance: 

StrtiMtbaning   developing   Institutions 

(HEA  III) 

Construction: 

Subsidized  kians  (HEFA  III) 

Grants: 

PuMIc  community  coHtges  and 

technical  institutes  (HEFA  I). 

Other  undtrgraduatt  fxilitits 

(HEFA  I)... 

'  '    ama 


735,600 
728.863 
771.888 


•  266.607 
778.637 
971. 872 


8 


249,782 
50.080 


50,000 
20.925 


283,459 


Statt    administri 
(HEFA  I) 


Sfid       D^ABiSfl 


418  652 

sum 


58,383 


33,689 


Fiscal  vtar         Hical  year 
Fiscal  year  1971        1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  reqitst 


Laniuaft  training  and  area  stndlts: 

Ctnttrs.  (tllowships.  and  research 

(NOEA  VI) 

Training    grants    (Fulbright-Hays 

Act) 

University  community  services  (HEA  I). 
Aid  to  land-grant  colleges: 

Annual  (BankheM-Jones  Act) 

Permanent  (Second  Monill  Act).. 
Undergraduate  instruction*!  equipment 
(HEA  VI): 

Television  equipment 

Other  tQUipment 

College  personnel  developffltnL.. 


1120. 745 
173,  oa 

50,000 


118,500 


S120,745 

162.164 

50,000 


4.269 
29,883 


$120,745 


SO.  000 


341,107 


148,665 


110,318 


Subtotsl.  Higher  Education        3.547,816         2.726.019 

Education  professions  development: 

Personnel  training  and  development. 

Sptcial  programs  serving  schools  In  low- 
incomt  artas: 

TMChtr  Corps 

C*n»t  opportunititt  and  urttan/rural 
school  programs 

Subtotal,     tducation     professions 
developmtnt 

Librarits  and  tducational  communieatlORS: 
Public  libraries: 

Services 

Construction  (LSCA  II) , 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

Educational    broadcasting  ladlltits  (Com- 
municatkjn  Act  ol  1934,  title  III) 


204,444 


108.  Kl 


451.425  148.665 


l«.Kl 


335,752     363,733     265, 2K 

95,203  

89.947  


Subtotal,    libraries    and    educational 
communications 


Rtsearch  and  development 

Civil  rights  educajion  (tide  IV,  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964) 

Total.  Offlct  of  Educatton 


405.699 
9,485 


458, 936 


265, 2K 


16.111.531       18.105.893         14. 233. 646 


OBUGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  MARYLAND 


riacal] 


Fiscal  ytar 


Ftaul  ytar  Im        1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriatkM  request 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  secondary  education: 
Aid  to  school  districts: 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA 
1): 
Pt.  A: 

Basic  grants 

State  administrative  esptnsts.. 

Pt.  B :  Sptcial  inctntivt  grants 

Pt.  C:  Sptcial  grants  for  urban  and 

rural  schools 

Supplementary  strvicts (ESEA  III) 

Grants  to  States  for  school  library  mattrials 

(ESEAII) 

Strtngthening  State  departments  of  tduca- 
ttan(ESEAV): 

Grants  to  Statts 

Grants  lor  spacial  proitcts 

Ac««taitiefl  ol  tMlpmtnt  and  minor  rt- 
■iHrti<(WOEA  III): 

Gfints  to  SlalH — 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schoots 

State  idmmistrjtion 

Dropout  prevention  (ESEA  VIII) 

Biingual  tducation  (tSEA  VII) 

Follow  Through  (Economic  Opptrtunity  Act 
stc  222(a)(7)). 


II 8. 207. 980     CO,  770. 840       $20. 862. 349 
182. 080  207. 708  208. 624 
7,730 


2, 355, 833 
805.571 

534.643 


211,188 
2,580.658 

1,516,369 


534.  (43 


7.730 

211,188 
2,  585, 462 

1,547,150 
601.401 


607,549 


3S.310 
8K.S19 


832,052 
■35."3i2 


1.075.300 


Subtotil,   attoMntary  and  sKondwy 
education 

School  ttslstane*  In  Mtraity  aWMtd  artas: 

Mainttnanc*  &iMk  Uw  81-874) 

Construction  (PoUic  Uw  81-815) 


24, 4701  Oe       26.696,500        26,023.904 


25.309.248       24.9tt,000         16.757.000 


Subtotal,  school  assistanct  in  ftdtrally 

alltcttd  artas 

Emergeocy  school  assistanct. 


25, 308, 2a       24. 942. 000         16. 757. 000 
900.044  


Education  for  the  handtcapped: 
Statt  grant  programs  (EHA,  pi 
Early  chikihood  projtcb  (EH 

621) 

Ttacher  education  and  rKruitniwit 
Rtstarch  and  Innovation 


LB) 

A,  pt  C 


493. 874 

40,000 

414,051 
256,751 


555,357 


573.367 


Subtotal,  tducation  for  tht  handicapptd. 


Footnot«a  kt  end  of  table. 


1.204.678 


555,357 


573,3(7 


Fiscal  year 

1970  actual    appropriation 


Fiscal  ytar         Fiscil  year 
1971 


1972  budget 
request 


Vxational  and  adult  education:  Granta  to  Stales 
for  vocational  education: 
Basic  vocational  education  programs: 

State  grants 

PnirMM  (or  students  with   sptcial 

«aads(VEA.ptB) 

Conaunier  and  homtniaking  education 
(VEA,  pt  O- 


Work-study(VEA.  ptH).. 

i(VEA.pt.6) 

State  advisory  councils  (VEA,  pt.  B) 


Cooptrativt  tducation  (VEA.  pt.  6) 


Vocational  rtttinih: 

Innovation  (VEA.  pt.  0) 

Curnculum  development  (VEA.  pt.  I)... 

Rtstarch.. 

AduK  tducatwn  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Sptcial  protects  and  teacher  education. . 

Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  educa- 
tion  

HIgbar  tdocation: 
Studtalatslstanct: 

Grants  and  work-study  payments: 
Educational     opportunity     grants 

(HEAIV-A) 

Work-study 

Direct  loans  (NOEA  II) 

Special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students 
(HEA,  sac  408): 

Talent  saarcii 

Sptdai  sarvleas  In  cofltio 

Upward  koMrf 

InsVtutlonal  asaistanca: 

Strengthanlna  dtvaloping   Institutions 

(HEA  III) 

Construction : 

Subsidtzad  loans  (HEFA  III) 

Granb: 

Public  community  colltf  ts  and 
lachnlcallnstltulos(HEFAI). 
Other  undergraduate  facilities 


$5,241,683 
289,602 

255. 472 
78,808 

263  064 
32,570 

233, 202 
26.799 
15.000 

682.321 
73.998 


$5. 484. 600 

340,780 

362.099 

101.986 

344.  506 

32,570 

299,260 

609  466 

763,906 


$6,413,756 


36,371 


782.469 


7,192,519        8  339,107  7.232.596 


2.013,970  11.040,030 
1.886.300  2.394,110 
2,749.077         3.682,442 


s 


63.000 
281.483 
175,000 


(HEFA  I) 
State    admlnlstratic 


Ion     and     planning 
(HEFAI). 
ftagt  training  and  area  studies: 
Cairltr*,'lellowships,  and  rasaarch 
(NDEA^l) 


702.118  . 
152.423  . 

691,630 

480.057 

82,320 


693,653 


88,217 


52,183 


February  22,  1971 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Fiscal  ytar 
1970  actual 


Fiscal  year 

1971 

appropriation 


Fiscal  year 

1972  budget 

rtqutst 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 

Hiitier  education    Continued  „    ,       ^ 
Institutional  assistance— Continued 

Languagt  training  and  area  studies— Continued 
Training    grants    (Fulbrlght-Kays 

Act) $9,375 

University  community  services  (HEA  I).  178,822 

Aid  to  land-grant  colleges: 

Annual  (Bankhead-Jones  Act) 223,731 

Permanent  (Second  Moriill  Act)... .  50,000 

Undergraduate  instiuctional  equipment 
(HEA  VI): 

Television  equipment 

Other  equipment ..„...^- 

College  personnel  development 1, 098, 100 


$178, 822 

188,914 
50,000 


15.346 
107.422 


$178. 822 
■"56."666 


Subtotal,  higher  education 10.846.425         8,438,956 


281.005 


fducabon  professions  development: 

Personnel  training  and  development 

Speaal  programs  serving  schools  In  low- 
income  areas: 
Teacher  Corps 


992, 154             283. 599              133. 501 
45,000 


Fiscal  year 
1970  actual 


Fiscal  year 

1971 

appropriation 


3471 


Fiscal  year 

1972  budget 

request 


Career  opportunities  and   urban/rural 
school  programs 


$302,150 


Subtotal,     education     professions 
development...  1.339.304 

Libraries  and  educational  communications: 
Public  libraries: 

Services 624,356 

Construction  (LSCA  II). 136,517 

College  library  resources(HEA  ll-A) 178,319 

Ubrarian  training(HEA  ll-B) 89,140 

Educational    broadcasting   facilities   (Com- 
munication Act  of  1934,  title  111) 


$283,599 


713,867 
128.634 


Subtotal,    libraries    and    educational 

communications. 1, 028, 332 

Research  and  development 2, 157. 341 

Civil  rights  education  (tide  IV,  Civit  Righb  Act  of 
1964). 297.525 


842.501 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 


Fiscal  year 
1970  actual 


Fiscal  year 

1971 

appropriation 


Fiscal  year 

1972  budget 

request 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  secondary  education: 
Aid  to  school  distrfcts: 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA 

'^«.A: 

Bask  grants 

State  administrative  expenses.. 

Pt.  B:  Special  incentive  grants 

Pt  C:  Special  grants  lor  urban  and 

rural  schools 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III). 
Grants  to  States  lor  school  library  materials 

(ESEAII) .-.- 

Strengthening  State  departments  of  educa- 
tk)n(ESEAV): 

Grants  to  States 

Grants  tor  special  projects. 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  re- 
modeling (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  States  

laam  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

Statt  administration  

Dropout  prevention  (ESEA  VIII).. 

Bilingual  education  (ESEA  VII) 

Folkiw  Through  (Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
sec.  222(a)(2)) 

Subtotal,    elementary    and    secondary 
education  

School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81-874) 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 


$21,630,141      $26,211,805       $26,211,805 
216,301  262,118  262.  U8 


3.232,286 

1,103,113 

628.412 


277,115 
3,  554, 778 

2,076,448 
628,412 


277,115 
3,  528, 082 

2,101.628 
704.678 


722,123 


48.101 
228.005 
378,508 

1,328,603 


987,713 
"'48. 043  ■ 


Subtotal,  school  assistanct  in  ftdtrally 

affected  areas. 

Emergency  school  assistance 


Education  for  the  handicapoed: 
State  grant  programs  (EHA 


29. 51 5. 593   34. 046. 432    33, 085. 426 


13.302,806   15,005,000    12,305,000 
45,005  


13,347,811   15,005,000    12,305,000 


^,pLB) 

Early  childhood  protects  (EHA.  pt  C.  sec 

623) 

Ttacher  education  and  rtcruitmtnt 

Rtsearch  and  innovation 


750, 780 

133,153 
1,149,264 
1,049,777 


844,247 


871,624 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped... 

Vocational  and  adult  education:  Grants  to  States 
for  vocational  education: 
Basic  vocational  education  programs: 

State  grants 

Programs   for   students    with    special 

nttds  (VEA,  pt  B) 

Consumtr  and  homtmaking  tducation 

(VEA,ptF) 

Work-study  (VEA,  pL  H) 

Cooptrative  education  (VEA,  pt  G) 

State  advisory  councils  (VEA,  pt  6) 

Vocational  research: 

Innovation  (VEA,  pt  D) 

Curriculum  development  (VEA,  pt  I)... 

tmaidi  

Adait  adocatJon  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  Statts 

Sptcial  projects  and  teacher  education.. 

Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  tduca- 
Won 


3,082,974 


844,247 


871.624 


Fiscal  year 
1970  actual 


Fiscal  year 

1971 
appropriation 


Higher  education: 
Student  assistance: 

Grants  and  work-study  payments: 
Educational     opportunity     grants 

(HEAIV-A) 

Work-study 

Direct  loans  (NDEA  II) 

Special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students 
(HEA.  sec.  408): 

Talent  search 

Special  services  in  college 

Upward  Bound 

Institutional  assistance: 

Strengthening  developing  institutions 

(HEA  III) 

Construction: 

Subsidized  loans  (HEFA  III) 

Grants: 

Public  community  colleges  and 

technical  Institutes  (HEFA  l). 

Other  undergraduate  facilities 

(HEFAI) 

State    administration     and     planning 

(HEFAI) 

Language  training  and  area  studies: 
Centers,  fellowships,  and  research 

(NDEA  VI) 

Training    grants    (Fulbrlght-Hays 

Act) 

University  community  services  (HEA  I). 
Aid  to  land-grant  colleges: 

Annual  (Bankhead-Jones  Act) 

Permanent  (2d  Morrill  Act) 

Undergraduate  Instructional  equipment 
(HEA  VI): 

Television  equipment 

Other  to  uipment 

College  personnel  development 


$5,917,000  >  $2, 382, 262 
5.358,854  4,007.058 
7.061,036         8,691,191 


124,000  . 
1,228,018 
245,000 


79.643  

132.014 

1,076,094         1,114,870 

463,068 

192,303  142,216 


706,435  . 

79,837 
215,348 

272,428 
50,000 


2,749.549 


215,348 

214.615 
50.000 


34.381 
240,666 


Subtotal,  higher  education 25,950,627       17.029.607 


Education  professions  development: 

Personnel  training  and  developmtnt 

Special  programs  serving  schools  in  low- 
income  areas: 

Teacher  Corps 

Career  opportunities  and  urban/rural 
school  programs 


2,443.758 

430,387  . 
428,500  . 


351,412 


6,866,845 

379,393 

334,679 

104,947 

285,146 

42,667 

244,827 


7,184,686 

446,412 

474, 341 

135,814 

395,104 

42,667 

334,016 


8,227,727 


46,658 


17,269 

835,242 
75,000 


798,299 
938,251 


1,119,805 


9,186,015       10,749,590 


9,394,190 


Subtotal,    education    professions 
development 


3,302,645 


351,412 


Libraries  and  educational  communications: 
Public  libraries: 

Ssf  vic6s 

Construction (LSC A  iV). '.'.'.'.'.. '. '. '. '. '. .' ." .' 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

Educational    broadcasting  facilities  (Com- 
munkation  Act  of  1934.  title  III) 


901, 649 

192. 785 

402,687 

92,020 

358,239 


1, 050, 278 
160, 755 


Subtotal,    libraries    and    aducatkinal 
communications 


$133, 501 


337.432 


337,432 


Total,  Office  of  Education 73,844,455       70,998,064         51,838.805 


Fiscal  year 

1972  budget 

request 


^\ 


$85,397 


215.348 


50.000 


350. 745 


145. 507 


145. 507 


381,280 


1.947.380         1.211,033 


381,280 


Research  and  development 2,959.387 


Civil  rights  educatmn  (title  IV.  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964) 


139,342 


Total.  Office  of  Education 89.431,774  79,300,321        56,533.772 


XUM 


3472 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


February  22,  1971 


APPENDIX  IV.— OEPARTMENT  OF  HEAtTM.  EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE— STATE  TABLES  OF  1972  BUDGET  ESTIMATES— Continued 

OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  MICHIGAN 


Fiscal  yaar         Fiscal  year 
Fiscal  yaar  1971        1972  budget 

1970  actMl    appropriation  lequest 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  secondary  education: 
Aid  to  school  districts: 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA 

I): 
PtA: 

BasicgranU $42,339,833      $47,052,229        $47.4«,093 

State  administrative  expenMs..  423.398  470.  &22  474,861 

Pt  B— Special  incentNe  iranb 945.696  945,696 

PL  C— Special  grants  for  urban  and 

rural  scHoob...   392  756  392.756 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III) 5.346,325         5.857.683  5.837,297 

Grants  to  States  lor  school  library  materials 

(ESEAII) 2,000,378         3.765.418  3.780.218 

Strengthening  State  departments  ol  educa- 
tion (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States 1,002.131         1.002.U1  1.116,121 

Grants  tor  special  proiecb. 


,      ,  Fiscal  year         Fiscal  year 

io?S"  "..••■  '"'        '"2  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


$6,815,400  i  $2. 894, 032 
4,773,268  6.082.702 
8.690.339        10,522,089 


171,000 
984,309 
240,000 


Acquisition  ol  equipment  and  minor  r«- 
modeling  (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  sciMOls 

State  administration 


Dropout  prevention  (ESEA  VIII) 

Billngualeducation  (ESEA  VII) 

Follow  Through  (Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
Mc.Z2Htfy) 


1.553.289 

""256,'456" 
1,802.333 


2,116,053 

i5.'9i«" 


Subtotal,   elementary   and   secondary 
education 54.810.503 


61,681,404 


60,033,042 


School  assistance  in  federally  affected 
Maintenance  (Public  Law  81-874V 
Construction  (Public  Law  Sl-813) 


4,690.071         5,523,000 


4,983,000 


Subtotal,  school  assistance  in  federally 

affected  areas 

Emergexy  school  assistanc* 

Education  tor  the  handicapped: 

State  grant  programs  (EHA,  pL  B) 

Eariv  childhood  projects  (EHA,  pL  C,  sac 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  Innovation 


4.690.071 


S.  523, 000 
11.332 


4.983,000 


1.268,699 
100,000 


1,426.642 


1,472,906 


50,000 
21,940 


Higher  education: 
Student  assistance: 

Grants  and  work-study  payments: 
Educational     opportunity     grants 

(HEAIV-A) 

Work-study 

Direct  k)ans(NOEA  111 

Special  programs  lor  disadvantaged  students 
(HEA.  s«c.408): 

Talent  search 

Special  services  in  collate 

Upward  Bound 

Institutional  assistance: 

Strengthening   developing   institutions 

(HEA  III) 

Construction: 

Subsidized  loans  (HEFA  III) 

Grants: 

Public  community  colleges  and 
technical  institutes  (HEFA  I). 
Other  undergraduate  iKilities 

(HEFAI) 

State    administration     and     planning 

(HEFAI) 

Language  training  and  area  studies: 
Centers,  fellowships,  and  research 

(NDEA  VI) 

Tiaining    grants    (Fulbright-Hays 

Act) 

University  community^rvKes (HEA  I). 
Aid  to  land-grant  colleges: 

Annual  (Bankhead- Jones  Act) 

Permanent  (Second  Mornll  Act) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment 
(HEA  VI): 

Television  equipment. ., 

Other  eouipment I 

College  personnel  devetopment 


1,733.216         1.701.935 
1,247.385 

219,606  156.601 


1.157,950 

1U,638 
283,968 

336,028 
50,000 


1,837.925 


283,968 

248, 182 
50,000 


43,207 
302.450 


Subtotal,  higher  education 28.725,972        22,285,166 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped... 

Vocational  and  adult  education:  Grants  *.o  States 
lor  vKational  education: 
Basic  vocational  education  programs: 

State  grants 

Programs    for    students   with    special 

needs  (VEA.  pL  B) .   . 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education 

(VEA.  pLO 

Worli-study  (VEA.  pt  H) 

Cooptrativa  education  (vEA.  pL  G) 

Statt  advisory  councils  (VEA,  pL  B) 

Vocational  rasHrch : 

Innovation  (VEA,  pt  D). 

Curriculum  devek>pment  (VEA,  |rt.  I)... 

Research 

Adult  education  (Adult  Education  AcO: 

Grants  to  States 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education.. 

Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  educa- 
tion  


1, 479.  273  . 

737.563 

3,585.535 

1.426.842 

1.472.906 

12. 038, 767 

665.143 

586.753 

186.486 

353,636 

74,803 


12, 596, 706 

782,682 

831,649 

241,334 

552. 045 

74,803 

441.818 


15,217,985 


85,062 


30,275 

1, 106. 931 
141,999 


1,399.634 
1,248,005 


1,686,848 


1 5, 465. 679       IS.  168. 676         16, 989. 895 


Education  proiessions  development: 

Personnel  training  and  development 

Special  programs  serving  schools  in  low- 
income  areas: 

Teacher  Corps 

Career  opportunities  and  urban/rural 
school  programs 


3,015.609 

798, 719 
877,245 


555.910 


Sutrtotal,     education     proiessions 
development 


4.691.573 


555.910 


Libraries  and  educational  communications: 
Public  libraries: 
Scrvicfis 
Construction'(LSCA  11)  ...... ....... r 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

Educational    broadcasting  facilities  (Com- 
municalion  Actol  1934,  title  III) 


1,263.804 


344.588 
266,901  . 


1,489,643 
202,706 


Subtotal,    libraries    and    educational 
communications 

Research  and  development 

Civil  rights  education  (title  IV.  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964). 


1,875,293         1,692.349 
1,561,240  


432.977 


OBUGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  MINNESOTA 


Fiscal  year  Fiscal  year 

Fiscal  year  1971        1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  secondary  education: 
Aid  to  school  districts: 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA 

!)• 
Pt.  A: 

Basic  granb 

State  administrative  expenses.. 

Pt.  B:  Special  incentive  grants 

Pt.  C:  Special  grants  for  urban  and 

rural  schoob 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III) 

Grants  to  States  for  school  library  matertab 
(ESEA  II) 

Strengthening  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion (ESEA  V). 

Grants  to  States 

Granb  for  special  projscb 

Acquisition   of   equipment  and   minor   re- 
MMnt  (NDEA  III): 

Granb  to  States 

Lonns  to  nonprofit  private  sdiooii 

State  administration 

Footnotea  at  end  ot  table. 


$20,127,632 
201.276 


2.372.233 

853. 429 

548.158 


$22,388,099 
223,881 
945,696 

177.484 
2.597.693 

1,606,455 


548.158 


$22,388,099 
223.881 
945.696 

177.484 
2,601,921 

1,613,207 


610, 264 


719.373            987.778 
'36."2ii 36.'3M' 


Fiscal  year 
1970  actual 


Fiscal! 


Dropout  prevention  (ESEA  VIII) 

BIhngual  education  (ESEA  VI I) 

Follow  Through  (Economic  Opportuittty  Act 
sec.  222(a)<2)) 


$539,097 


Subtotal,   elementary   and   secondary 
education 

School  assistance  In  federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81  874) 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 


8 


$99,817 


Subtotal,  school  assistance  in  federally 

affected  areas 

Emergency  school  assistance 


3.293.977        3.486.000 


Education  lor  the  handicapped: 

State  grant  programs  (EHA,  pL  B). 


Early  childhood  projects  (EHA.  pL  C,  sec 


rly  ( 
623) 


Teacher  education  and  recruitment. 
Research  and  Innovation 


552.633 

96,821 
630.964 
378,043 


621.431 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped...       1,658,461 


621,431 


283,9(8 

'56,'oo6 


433,785 


181,854 


181,854 


467.4 


467,440 


Total. Office  ot  Education 115.838.843      111.351.479        84,561.922 


Fiscal  year 


I  year 

1971        1972  budget 
appropriation  rei;uest 


25,397,409    $29,511,552       $28,560,552 


3,293,977         3,486,000  2,614,000 


2,614,000 


641,583 


641.583 
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Fiscal  year         Fiscal  year 
Fiscal  year  1971        1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


OFFICE  OF  EOUCATION-Continued 

Vocational  and  adult  education:  Granb  to  States 
for  vocational  education: 
Basic  vocational  education  programs: 

State  granb 

Programs    for   studenb    with    special 

needs  (VEA.  pL  B) 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education 

(VEA,  pt  F) - 

Work-study  (VEA,  pt.  H) 

Cooperative  education  (VEA,  pt  G) 

State  advisory  councils  (VEA.  pt  8) 

Vocational  research: 

Innovation  (VEA,  pt  D) 

Curriculum  development  (VEA.  pt  I) 

Research 

Adult  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Granb  to  Slates  

Special  projecb  and  teacher  education.. 

Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  educa- 
tion  


$5,683,713 
314,026 

277,015 
78,808 

265,  309 
35,316 

123,283 


$5,947,246 

369,525 

392,643 

101.986 

349,651 

35,316 

302, 795 


$7,094,864 


40,234 


15,000 

393, 947 
385,000 


660,805 
435. 130, 


778,938 


Fiscal  year         Fiscal  year 
Fiscal  year  1971        1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


State    administration     and     planning 

(HEFAI)..  

Language  training  and  area  studies: 
Centers,  fellowships,  and  research 

(NDEA  VI) . 

Training    grants    (Fulbright-Hays 

Act) 

University  community  services  (HEA  I). 
Aid  to  land-grant  colleges: 

Annual  (Bankhead-Jones  Act) 

Permanent  (Second  Morrill  Act) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment 
(HEA  VI): 

Television  equipment 

Other  equipment 

College  personnel  development... 


$98,614 


287,905 

33, 816 
177.698 

231, 178 
50,000 


$101,060 


677, 550 


177.698 

192,844 
50,000 


21,491 
150,434 


Subtotel,  higher  educaUon 15,734,887       11,508,714 


7,571.417         8,595.097 


7,914,036 


Higher  education: 
Student  assistance: 

Grants  and  work-study  payments: 
Educational     opportunity     grants 

(HEAIV-A) 

Work-study 

Direct  loans  (NDEA  II) 

Special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students 
(HEA,  sec.  408): 

Talent  search 

Special  services  in  college 

Upward  Bound 

Institutional  assistance: 

Strengthening   developing   institutions 

(HEAIII) 

Construction: 

Subsidized  loans  (HEFA  III) 

Grants: 

Public  community  colleges  and 
technical  institutes  (HEFA  I). 
Other  undergraduate  facilities 
(HEFAI) 


4, 139. 700  I  1,  447, 877 
2,843,426  3,173,001 
4,  548,  774    5,  242,  794 


t^ 


137, 728 
433, 766 
327,000 


100,000 
23, 377 

983,409 
640,946 


951,515 


Education  professions  development: 

Personnel  training  and  development 

Special  programs  serving  schools  in  low- 
income  areas: 

Teacher  Corps 

Career  opportunities  and  urban/rural 
school  programs 


1,165,892 

567,  443 
388,450 


294.507 


Subtotal,     education     professions 
development.- 


2. 121,  785 


294.507 


Libraries  and  educational  communications: 
Public  libraries: 
S6fvic6S 
Construction  (LSCATi)"..'.'.'.'.".'.'.'."^'.".'.' 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (H  EA  I  l-B) 

Educational    broadcasting  facilities  (Com- 
munication Act  of  193f  title  III) 


666,761 


183.718 
53.790 

35.120 


765, 312 
133, 546 


Subtotal,    libraries    and    educational 

communications 

Research  and  development 

Civil  rights  education  (tide  IV.  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964) 


939, 389 
1,374,774 

72,929 


898,858 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  MISSISSIPPI 


Fiscal  year 
1970  actual 


Fiscal  year 

1971 

appropriation 


Fiscal  year 

1972  budget 

request 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  secondary  education: 
Aid  to  school  districts: 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA 

I); 
Pt  A: 

Elasic  grants. $41,909,589 

State  administrative  expenses. .  419, 0% 

Pt.  B:  Special  incentive  grants 

Pt  C:  Special  grants  for  urban  and 
rural  schools 


$43,194,908       $43,194,908 
431,949  431,949 


Supplementary  services(ESEA  III) 

Grants  to  States  for  school  library  materials 

(ESEA  II) -. 

Strengthening  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion (ESEA  V): 

Granb  to  States 

Grants  lor  special  projects 

Acquisition  ot  equipment  and  minor  re- 
modeling (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  administration 

Dropout  prevention  (ESEA  VIII) 


1, 687, 041 
491, 458 


432, 249 


141,626 

653,400 
1,796,735 

925, 097 


432,249 


141,626 

653,400 
1.788,456 

904,740 
473,438 


596,634 


24,357 


808, 793 

■"24.'ii6' 


15,000 

936, 895 
490.000 


547,920 
1,054,146 


Bilingual  education  (ESEA  VII) 

Follow  Through  (Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
sec.  222(a)(2)) 


1.606.652 


Subtotal,    elementary    and    secondary 
education 47,166,986 


48, 408, 867        47, 588, 507 


School  assistance  in  tederally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81-874) 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 


5.804,330        2,639,000  2,106,000 


Subtotal,  school  assistance  In  federally 
affected  areas 


5, 804, 330 


Emergency  school  assistance 

Educabon  lor  the  handicapped: 

State  grant  programs  (EHA,  pt  B). 399,693 

Early  childhood  projecb  (EHA,  pL  C,  sec 

623) 22,291 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 235,037 

Research  and  innovation 


2, 639, 000          2, 106, 000 
5,684,694 


449,452 


464,027 


SubtobI,  education  for  the  handicapped...  657, 021 


449,452 


464,027 


Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  educa- 
tion  

Higher  education: 
Student  assistance: 

Granb  and  Mork-study  payments: 
Educational     opportunity     grants 

(HE    IV-A) 

Work-study 

Direct  loans  (NDEA  II) . 

Special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students 
(HEA,  sec  408): 

Talent  search 

Special  services  in  college 

Upward  Bound 

Institutional  assistance: 

Strengthening  developing   institutions 

(HEAIII) 

Construction: 

Subsidized  loans  (H  EFA  1 1 1) 

Grants: 

Public  community  colleges  and 

technical  institutes  (HEFA  I). 

Other  undergraduate  facilities 

(HEFAI) 

State    administration    and    planning 

(HEFAI) 

Language  training  and  area  studies: 
Centers,  fellowships,  end  research 

(NDEA  VI) 

Training    grants    (Fulbright-Hays 
Act) 


7,201.484         7,845,835 


2,363,200  '705,084 

3,420.657         3,268,911 
2,297,922        2,722,316 


83,389 
330,374 
204,000 


2,628,786 


653, 093 

304, 004 

81,120 


640,997 


79,743 


$61,  259 


177, 698 


50,000 


288,957 


134,931 


134.931 


336, 419 


336, 419 


Total,  Office  of  Education 58,165,028       54,916,159         40,490,478 


Fiscal  year         Fiscal  year 
Fiscal  year  1971       1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


Vocational  and  adult  education:  Granb  to  States 
for  vocational  education: 
Basic  vocational  education  programs: 

Stategranb... $4,712,410       K931.282 

Programs   for   studenb   with    special 

needs(VEA,  pLB) 260,361  306,400 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education 

(VEA,  ptF) 229,675  325,568 

Work-study  (VEA,  pt  H). 56,375  72,956 

Cooperative  education  (VEA,  pt  G) 245,661  304,627 

State  advisory  councils  (VEA,  pt  B) 31,068  31,068 

Vocational  research: 

Innovation  (VEA,  ptD)..-  224,039  271,868 

Curriculum  development  (VEA,  pt  I)... 

Research 

Adult  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Granb  to  States 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education  . 


$5. 768, 192 


32,710 


639,208 


6,440,110 


8 


47.456 
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APPENDIX  IV.— DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.   EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE— STAH  TABLES  OF  1972  BUDGET  ESTIMATES— ContlniMd 

OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  MISSISSIPPI— Continued 


Fiical  YMF 
1970Kti««l 


FlKaiVMr 

1971 
•ppiopfiatlon 


FixalyMr 

1972  bud|«t 

raqucst 


Unlvanity  community  Mrvlcn  (HEA  I).  1149.826 

Aid  to  lind  innt  colleiM: 

Annual  (Bankhead-lones  Act) 201,794 

Pacman«nt(,S«cond  Moi rill  Act)..   .  50,000 

Undorgntfuat*  Instructional  aquipment 
(HEAVI): 

Tdawwon  oquipmont. 

Othor  nitipmMl , 

Colloge  porsonnw  dovolopmonL 4n,0W 

Subtotal,  hlthor  oducation 13,256,231 

Education  profossions  davolopmont: 

Panonnol  training  and  devalopmtnt 617, 399 

Spocial  pfofmns  tarring  idMMis  la  low- 
itioMitanu: 

TaaeliwConn 344,394 

Caroar  opportunitias  and  arban/niral 

school  progrims 459,841 


1149. 826 

177, 336 
50.000 


$149, 826 


50,000 


12,325  

86,275 

7,892,813  247.282 


212,009 


119,590 


Flsd  yMr         Fiscal  ytir 
Fiscal  year  1971        1972  budfet 


1970  actual    appropriation 


request 


Subtotal,    education    ptolassions 
davelopfflent 


$l.ttl,634 


«212,009 


tll9,5M 


Libraries  and  educational  communications: 
Public  libraries: 

Services 

Construction  (LSCA  II) 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

Educational   broadcasting  facilities  (Com* 
munication  Act  ol  1934,  title  III) 


499,439  562,317 

U2.724  114.164 

118,247  

14,736 


301,268 


357,630 


Subtotal,    libraries    and    educational 

communications 

Research  and  development 

Civil  rights  education  (title  IV,  Civl  Rights  Act  ol 
lSW)_  __.. ._.,. ......... 


1,112,776 
10.000 

809,784 


676,481 


301,261 


Total.  OMMtlEdycatiM 77,440,246       73,109.151        57,266.784 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  MISSOURI 


Fiscal  year 
1970  actual 


Fiscal  year 
1971 

appropriation 


Fiscal  year 
1972-    ■    ■ 
r« 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  secondary  education: 
Aid  to  school  distrkb: 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA 

Va: 

Basic  grants 

State  administrative  expensas. . 

Pt  BiSpaclal  Incentivt  granb 

Pt  C:  Special  grants  lor  urban  and 

rural  tdwob 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III) 

Grants  to  States  tor  schoil  library  mattrlals 

(ESEA  II)      

Strengthening  State  departmanb  ot  educa- 
tion (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  SUtes 

Grants  for  special  proiecb 

Acquisition   of   tquioaiMt  and   mhwr   re- 
modeling (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  nonprofit  privata  scboaii 

State  administration 

Oiopout prevention  (ESEA  VIII) 

BiHnflMieducationaSEA  Vll) ...  

Follow  Through  (Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
sec.  222(a)<2)) 


$26,049,684      $27,760,020       $27,760,020 
260,497  277.600  277,600 


2, 797, 435 
994.943 

607, 581 


270.207 
3.  072.  094 

1.872,834 
607,581 


270, 207 
3  091,742 

1.880,383 
676,281 


772,977         1.054,691 

4i.'566 


41,  «t 
711.  W 


1,02. 3n 


Subtotal,    elementary    and    secondary 

education  


33,475,434       34,M«.SZ7        33,M1233 


School  assistance  in  tedeially  atlacted  arMi: 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81  874) 

Construction  (Public  Law  81  815) 


7.  797.  561         8,  443. 000 

71,736 


6,201.000 


Subtotal,  school  assistance  In  taderalty 

aftactad  areas 

Emergency  school  assistanca 


7,M,297         8.443.000          6.206.000 
1501514  


Education  lor  the  bandicappad: 

State  grant  pratmns  (EHA,  pL  B) 

Early  chiMbooi  projects  (EHA,  pt  C. 

623) 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation 


641,800 

35,000 

809,62!) 
279,970 


721,700 


745, 143 


SubtotaL  education  for  the  handicapped... 

Vocational  and  sduti  education:  Grants  to  Stalw 
tor  vocational  education: 
Basw  vocabonai  educatioa  programs: 

State  grants 

Programs    for    students   witk    special 

■••ds  (VEA.pt  B) 

Consumer  and  homemahiag  education 
(VEA,  ptn. 


1,7H.3M 


721.700 


745.143 


Worli- study  (VEA,  pt  H). 
Ceoparativ*  educabon  (yl 


EA,pt»... 

councib(VEA,  pt  B) 
irch 

(VEA,  OLD) 

development  (VEA.  pt  I). 


Adult  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States  . 

Speaal  protects  and  teacher  education  . 

Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  educa- 
bon 


7,028,458 
388.323 

342,557 
91,  a7 

274,666 
43,672 

126.619 
29.424 
17,675 

824,641 
176.000 


8.  786, 255 


7,  353, 941 

456,929  

485.515 

118,395  

371,  a>2  

43,672  49.825 

317,522  

926.165  1.100,170 


9.343.522       10.890.336 


9,936,250 


Fiscal  year         Fiscal  year 
Fiscal  year  1971       1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


Higher  education: 
Student  assistance: 

Grants  and  work-study  payments: 
Educational     opportunity     grants 

(HEA  IV  A) 

Work-study 

Direct  loans (NEDA  II) .   . 

Speaal  programs  for  disadvantaged  students 
(HEA.  sec.  408): 

Talent  saardi. 

Spaoal  services  in  college .. 

Upward  Bound. 

Institutional  assistance: 

Strengthening    developing    institutions 

(HEA  III).... -. 

Construction: 

Subsidized  loans (HEFA  III) 

Grants: 

Public  community  colleies  and 
technical  institutes  (HEFA  I). 
Other  undergraduate  lacihties 

(HEFA  I) 

State     administration     and     planning 

(HEFA  I) 

Language  training  and  araa  studies: 
Centers,  fellowships,  and  rasearch 

(NDEAVI) 

Training    grants    (Fulbright-Hays 

Act) 

University  community  seivicas(HEA  I) 
Aid  to  land-irant  colleges: 

Annual  (BanKhead- Jones  Act) 

Permanent  (Second  Morrill  Act)..   . 
Undergraduate  instructional  equipment 
(HEAVI): 

Television  equipment 

OUwr  aquipniMt 

College  personnti  devttopmatit. 


$3,824,000  1  $1,495,472 
3,  520,  380  3,  640  765 
4,901,774  5,W9,1S2 


134,000 
516,441 
157.000 


796,  537 
136,789 

945.265 
621,752 
100,870 

171,887 

79,  576 
197, 785 

252, 721 
50.000 


1,017,094 


106, 624 


1.717.569 


197.  785 

204,214 
50,000 


23.391 
163.734 


Subtotal,  higher  education 18.124,346       12,428,231 


Education  prolessions  development 

Personnel  training  and  development 

SpacM  programs  serving  schools  in  low- 
incoMaaraM: 

Tatchar  Corps 

Career  opportunities  and  urban/rural 
tehool  programs 


924.138 

460,335 
619,207 


326.75* 


Subtotal,     education     professions 
development     


2,003,680 


326,759 


Libraries  and  educational  communications: 
PuMic  libraries: 

Services 780,431 

Construction  (LSCA  II) 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

Educational    broadcasting   facilities  (Com- 
munication Act  ol  1934,  title  III) 

Subtotal,    libraries    and     educational 

communications 1,331,262 

Research  and  development 8, 129,424 

Civil  rights  education  (title  IV.  CIvR  Rights  Act  of 
1964). 135,579 


914,135 
147,756 


233,518 
31.200 

277. 113 


1,061,891 


PootootM  at  waA  at  Ubl«. 


% 


$63,848 


197.785 
"50,000 


311,633 


140.716 


140.716 


361,553 


361.553 


Total,  Office  of  Education 82,178,938       68,979.028         51,657,521 


February  22,  1971 
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OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  MONTANA 


Fiscal  year  Fiscal  year 

Fiscal  year  1971        1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

[lanentary  and  secondary  education: 
Aid  to  school  districts: 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA 

'^Pt.A: 

Basic  grants 

State  administrative  expenses.. 

Pt.  8:  Special  incentive  grants 

Pt.  C:  Special  grants  lor  urban  and 

rural  schools 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III) 

Grants  to  States  lor  school  library  materials 

(ESEA  II)  

Strengthening  State  departments  ot  educa- 
boii(ESEA\Q: 

Gra  nts  to  States 

Grants  for  spocial  projects 

Acquisition   of   equipment  and   minor   re- 
modeling (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  administration 

Oiopout  prevention  tESEA  VIII) 

Bilingual  education  (ESEA  VII) 

Follow  Through  (Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
sec.  222(a)(2)) 


$3,576,190        $3,944,321  $3,944,321 

150,000  150,000  150,000 

.   -  150,332  150,332 


9, 274  9, 274 

772,936  766,262 

292,635  292,134 

281,090  311.592 


739, 798 
155,462 

281,090 


152. 595 
13.333" 


207,298 
13,"  333' 


172, 496 
391, 025 


Subtotal,    elementary    and    secondary 
education 

SdNol  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas: 

Kaintenance  (Public  Law  81-874) 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 


Subtotal,  school  assistance  in  federally 

affected  areas 

(■ergancy  school  assistance 


5.631.989 

5,821,219 

5,623,915 

4,274,608 
274, 428 

5,030,000 
100.000 

4,804,000 
200,000 

4,549,036 

5,130,000 

5,004.000 

. 

. 

Edscation  for  the  handicapped: 

State  grant  programs  (EHA,  pt  B) 

Early  childhoodf  projects  (EHA,  pt  C,  sec. 

623) 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  Innovation 


112,296 


200,000 


200,000 


124,529 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped... 

Vocabona!  and  adult  education:  Grants  to  States 
tor  vocational  education: 
BtsK  vocational  education  programs: 

State  grants 

Programs    tor   students   with    special 

needs  (VEA,  pt  B) 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education 

(VEA.ptF) 

Work-study  (VEA,  pL  H) 

Cooperative  education  (VEA.  pt  G) 

Stale  advisory  councils  (VEA.  pt  B) 

Vocational  research: 

Innovation  (VEA.  pt.  D) 

Curriculum  devekipment  (VEA,  pt  I) 

Research 

Adult  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  protects  and  teacher  education  . 

Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  educa- 
tion  - 


236,825 


1,233,991 

68. 178 

60,144 

15.801 

213,099 

31,068 

104, 670 


200,000 


200,000 


1,291.234 

80,231 

85,248 

20, 448 

230,016 

31,068 

220,218 


1,544,461 


28, 354 


15,000 

164. 109 
136.000 


143,471 
173,091 


268, 018 


2,042,060         2,275,025 


1,840,833 


Higher  education: 

Student  assistance: 

Grants  and  work-study  payments: 
Educational     opportunity     grants 

(HEAIV-A) 

Work-study 

Direct  loans  (NDEA  II) 

Special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students 
(HEA,  sec.  408): 

Talent  search 

Special  services  in  college 

U pwa rd  Bound 

Institutional  assistance: 

Strengthening   devek>plng    institutions 

(HEA  111) 

Construction: 

Subsidized  loans  (HEFA  III) 

Grants: 

Public  community  colleges  and 

technical  institutes  (HEFA  I). 

Other  undergraduate  facilities 

(HEFAI) 

State     administration     and     planning 

(HEFAI) 

Language  training  and  area  studies: 
Centers,  feltowships,  and  research 

(NDEAVI) 

Training    grants    (Fulbright-Hays 

Act) 

University  community  services  (HEA  1).. 
Aid  to  land-grant  colleges: 

Annual  (Bankhead-Jones  Act). 

Permanent  (Second  Morrill  Act) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment 
(HEAVI): 
Television  equipment 


$803,000 

2,318,975 

864.228 


50,000 

275, 124 

97,000 


50,000 


'  $295, 442 

628, 051 

1,019.666 


189, 170 


349.  524 
77, 187 


56,877 


10, 755 
114,763 

166,045 
50,000 


Other  equipment, 
mel  (■ 


College  personnel  development. 
Subtotal,  higher  education 


201, 122 


114,763 

158,468 
50,000 


4,192 
29,345 


5,427,723    2,545,974 


Education  professions  development: 

Personnel  training  and  development. 

Special  programs  serving  schools  in  low- 
income  areas: 

Teacher  Corps 

Career  opportunities  and  urban/rural 
school  programs 


242, 159 

81,340 
155,000 


135,432 


Subtotal,    education     prolessions 
development 


478,499 


135, 432 


Libraries  and  educational  communications: 
Public  libraries: 

Services 

Constructkin  (LSCA  II) 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

Educational    broadcasting  facilities  (Com- 
munication Actol  1934.  title  III) 


295, 873 
103, 236 

53,005 


315,354 
90,584 


Subtotal,     libraries    and     educational 

communications 

Research  and  development 

Civil  rights  education  (title  IV,  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964). 


452,114, 


405,938 


Total,  Office  of  Education 18,818,246       16,513,588 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEBRASKA 


Fiscal  year  Fiscal  year 

Fiscal  year  1971        1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elwuntary  and  secondary  education: 
Aid  to  school  districts: 

Educationally  deprived  childran  (ESEA 
1): 
PL  A: 

Basic  grants $7,491,253 

State  administrative  expenses..  150,000 

Pt.  B:  Special  incentive  grants 

Pt.  C:  Special  grants  for  urban  and 

rural  sctKxils - 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  111) 

Grants  to  States  lor  school  library  materials 

(ESEAII) 

Strengthening  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion (ESEA  V); 

Grants  to  States 

Grants  lor  special  projects 

Acquisition  ot  equipment  and  minor  re- 
modeling (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  States 258.291 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  administration 13,656 


1, 128, 290 
313,078 

338, 712 


$8, 002. 458 
150.000 
122,  403 

53, 198 
1,205.611 

589. 323 
338,719 


$8,002,458 
150.  000 
122, 403 

53, 198 
1,200,758 

585,  063 
374.712 


354,630 
13.691' 


Dropout  prevention  (ESEA  VIII) 

Bilingual  education  (ESEA  VII) 

Follow  Through  (Economic  Opportunity  Act 
sec.  222(a)(2))...   


$3,578 
280.000 


Subtotal,    elementary    and    secondary 
education _ 

School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81-874) 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 


3475 


Fiscal  year  Fiscal  year 

Fiscal  year  1971        1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


5,279,657         5,461,000 
1,800,000  . 


Subtotal,  school  assistance  in  federally 

affected  areas. 

Emergency  school  assistance 


5,279,657 


7,261,000 


Education  for  the  handicapned: 

State  grant  programs  (EHA,  pt  B) 

Early  childhood  projects  (EHA,  pL  C, 

6if3) 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation 


217.458 

115.000 
187. 271 
269, 188 


244, 530 


Subtotal,  education  tor  the  handicapped. 


788,917 


244,  530 


cxvn- 


-219 — Part  3 


(^) 
(0 


$32,812 


114,763 
"56,"  666 


197, 575 


106,326 


106,.326 


257,943 


257,943 


13,230,592 


Fiscal  year         Fiscal  year 
Fiscal  year  1971        1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


9,976,853   $10,830,003   $10,488,592 


4. 741, 000 


4,741,000 


252. 460 


252.460 


3476 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


February  22,  1971 


APPENDIX  IV— DEPARTMEIfT  OF  HEAITH.   EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE— STATE  TABLES  OF  1972  BUOGH  ESTIMATES— Continued 

OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEBRASKA— Continued 


Tiscal  year  Fiscal  year 

Fiscal  year  1971        1972  bud|et 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


Vocational  and  adult  •ducation:  Grants  to  States 
for  vocatioMi  •dantiM: 
Basic  noutWMl  tdMltion  programs: 

Slate  grants 

Programs    lor   students    witli    special 

needs(VEA.  pt.  B) 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education 

(VEA.pt  F). 

Work-study  (VEA.  pt.  H)  

Cooperative  education  (VEA,  pt.  G). . .  . 

State  advisory  councils  (VEA.  pt  B) 

Vocational  research: 

Innovation  (VEA.  pt  D) 

Curriculum  devekjpment  (VEA  pti)... 

Research  .       . 

Adult  education  (Adult  Education  Act)' 

Grants  to  States 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education.. 

Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  educa- 
tion  


12. 227. 09 1  $2.  330, 328         U,  767, 668 

123,046  144.792 

108,546  153,851  ... 

30,821  39,888 

225,076  257,459 

31,068  31,068                21,354 


108, 940  239, 468 

11,996 

15,000  2S(.92S 


221.891 


238.968 


401. 923 


3.103.475        3.694.745  3.197.945 


Higher  education: 

Student  assistance : 

Grants  and  work-study  payments: 

Educational     opportunity     grants 

(HEA  IV-A) 

Work-study 

Direct  k)ans(NDEA  II) 

Special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students 
(HEA,  sec.  408V 

Talent  search .     

SpecMI  stnhMs  in  college 

Upward  Beand 

Institutional  assistance: 

Strengthening    devetoping    institutions 

(HU  111) 

Construction: 

Subsidized  k>ans(HEFA  III) 

Grants: 

Public  community  colleges  and 
technical  institutes  (HEFA  I). 
Other  undergraduate  facilities 

(HEFA  I).. 

State     administration     and     planning 
(HEFA  I) 


1.476.600  1609.585 

1.142.874  1.349.246 

1.846,632        2.248,848. 


() 


55.000 
136. 555 
100.000 


290,000 


356,265           359.064 
234.347 

69.254  68.941 


40, 173 


Fiscal  year         Fiscal  veir 
Fiscal  year  1971        1972buijMt 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


Language  training  and  area  studies 
Centers,  fellowships,  and  research 

(NDEAVI) 

Training     grants    (Fulbright-Hays 

Act) 

University  community  services  (HEA  I). . 
fid  to  land-grant  colleges: 

Annual  (Bankhearf- Jones  Act) 

Permanent  (Second  Morrill  Act)..   . 
Undergraduate  instructional  equipment 
(HEA  VI) 

Television  equipment 

Other  equipment 

College  personnel  devek>pment 


S130,820 

183,560 

50,000 


$130, 820 

167,712  . 
50,000 


360.704 


9. 108  . 
63,757 


Subtotal,  highei  education 

Education  professions  development 

Personnel  training  and  development 

Special   programs  serving  schools  in  low- 
income  areas: 

Teacher  Corps.    .  

Career  opportunities  and   urban/rural 
school  programs 


6.432.611         5.057,081 


667, 433 

290,349 
385.875 


171,354 


Subtotal,     education     professions 
development 

Libraries  and  educational  communications: 
Public  libraries: 

Services  

Construction  (LSCA  M) 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A).. 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

Educational    broadcasting   facilities  (Com- 
munication Act  of  1934,  title  III) 


1,343.657 


171, 354 


395, 609 


98.909 


436,351 
102. 137 


Subtotal,    libraries 
communications. . 


and    educational 


Research  and  development 

Civil  rights  education  (titte  IV,  CIwi  Righb  Act  of 
1964) 


494.518 
6.830 


538.488 


Total.  Office  ol  Education. . 


27.426.523       27,797.201 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEVADA 


Fiscal  year 


Fiscal  year 
1971 


riscai  year  is/i 

1970  actual    appropriation 


Fiscal  year 

1972  budget 

request 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  secondary  education: 
Aid  to  school  districts: 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA 

I): 
Pt.  A: 

Basic  grants 

State  administrative  expenses.. 

Pt.  8:  Special  incentive  grants 

Pt.  C   Special  grants  for  urban  and 

rural  schools    

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III) 

Grants  to  States  for  school  library  materials 

(ESEA  II) . 

Strengthening  State  departments  ot  educa- 
tion (ESEA  VV 

Grants  to  Slates 

Grants  lor  special  projects 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  rt- 
modeling  (NOEA  III): 

Giants  to  States 

I  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

J  administration 

DropoMt  prevention  (ESEA  VIM) 

Bilingual  education  (ESEA  VII) 

Follow  Through  (Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
sec.  222(aX2)) 


J932. 847 
150.000 


$1,061,267 
150.000 


$1,061,267 
150,000 


601.066 
100, 155 


260,934 


704 

613,086 

188, 572 


260,934 


704 
623, 087 

194,615 


290.935 


61,619 


13.333 


86,937 


167.806 


Subtotal,    elementary    and    secondary 
education 

School  assistance  in  federally  allectod  areas: 

Maintenance  (Publk  Law  81-874) 

Construction  (Public  Law  81  815). 


2, 287, 760         2, 374. 788 


2,320,608 


3,234,652         3.408,000 


2, 748, 000 


Subtotal,  school  assistance  in  federally 

affected  areas 

Emergency  Khool  assistance 


3.234.652         3,408,000 


2,748.000 


Edueatwn  lor  the  handicapped: 

State  grant  programs  (EH A.  pt  B) 

Early  chUdhood  projects  (EHA,  pt  C. 
623). 


100,000 


200,000 


200,000 


Teacher  education  and  recruitment. 
Research  and  innovation 


121. 7(7 


Subtotal,  education  tor  the  hafidicapped. 


PootnotM  at  end  of  table. 


221, 767 


200.000 


200,000 


Vocational  and  adult  education:  Grants  to  States 
for  vocational  education: 
Basic  vocational  education  programs: 


$130,820 


50,000 


220.993 


112, 6«: 


112,668 


277.747 


277,747 


19,291,450 


Fiscal  year         Fiscal  year 
Fiscal  year  1971        1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


State  grants  

$1,058,551 

58.485 

51,592 

13,850 

211,228 

31,068 

203,448 

$553,955 
34,420  ... 

J67I.804 

Programs    for    students    with    special 
needs  (VEA.  pt.  B)      

Consumer  and  homemaking  education 
(VEA,  pt  F)     

36,572    .. 

Work-study  (VEA,  pt  H) 

10.855  ... 

Cooperative  education  (VEA,  pt  G) 

State  advisory  councils  (VEA,  pt  8) 

Vocational  research: 

Innovation  (VEA  pt  D)                      .  . 

215,008 

31,068 
210,309 

28.354 

Research 

Adult  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 
Grants  to  States 

15,000 
123,829 

61,551  .. 
127, 168 

198, 117 

Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  educa- 
tion  

1,767,051 

1,280,906 

898.275 

Higher  education: 
Student  assistance: 

Grants  and  work-study  payments: 
Educational     opportunity     grants 
(HEA  IV-A)                  

213,200 
340. 408 
233, 905 

50,000  . 
163,976  . 
90,000  . 

197.031 
219.258 
366.857  ... 

(«) 

Work-study 

Direct  loans (NEDA  II) 

(0 

Special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students 
(HEA.  sec.  408): 

Talent  search 

^DAciAl  tarvices  in  colteae 

Upward  Bound 

Institutional  assistance: 

Strengthening   devetoping   institutions 
fHEA  ill) 

Construction: 

•tuhtidiTed  kians^HEFA  lll>                                                                    

Grants: 

Public  community  colleges  and 

technical  institutes  (HEFA  1).. 
Other  undergraduate  facilities 

(HEFAn 

State    administration    and     planning 

(HEFAI) 

Language  training  and  area  studies: 
Centers,  felkiwships.  end  research 
(NDEAVI) 

115,796  . 
27,827 

61  219 

49.153 

27.751 

Fehrmrij  22,  1971 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  HAHflPSHIRE 


Fiscal  year         Fiscal  year 
Fiscal  year  1971         1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  secondary  education: 
Aid  to  school  districts: 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA 

I): 
Pt.  A: 

Basic  giants 

State  administrative  expenses.. 

Pt.  B:  Special  incentive  grants 

Pt.  C:  Special  grants  for  urban  and 

rural  schools .   

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III) 

Grants  to  States  tor  school  library  materials 

(ESEA  II).. 

Strengthening  State  departmente  of  eduea- 
twn (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States 

Grants  for  special  projects 

Aftjulsltion  of  equipment  and  minor  re- 
modeling (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  administration.. 

Dropout  prevention  (ESEA  VIII) 

Bilingual  education  (ESEA  VII) 

Folkiw  Through  (Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
5«.  222(a)(2)) 


$1,627,712        $1,822,638         $1,822,638 
150,000  150,000  150,000 


715,545 
146,053 

271,088 


755, 932 
274,924 

271,088 


762, 180 

281,038 

302,461 


118,824 
13,333" 


165, 189 
"13,333" 


110,000 
152,000 


Subtotal,    elementary    and    secondary 
education 

School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81-874) 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 


3,304,555        3.453.104 


3.318.317 


1,975.593         2.157.000 


1.731,000 


Subtotal,  school  assistance  in  federally 

affected  areas 

Emergency  school  assistance 


1,975,593         2.157,000  1,731,000 


Education  tor  the  handicapped: 

State  grant  programs  (EHA,  pt.  B) 

Early  childhood  projects  (EHA,  pt  C,  sec. 

623) 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  Innovation 


100, 000  200, 000 


200,000 


Higher  education: 
Student  assistance: 

Grants  and  work-study  payments: 
Educational     opportunity     grants 

(HEA  IV-A) 

Work-study 

Direct  loans  (NDEA  II).. 

Special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students 
(HEA,  sec.  408): 

Talent  search 

Special  services  in  college 

Upward  Bound- . 

Institutional  assistance: 

Strengthening   developing   institutions 

(HEA  III).... 

Construction: 

Subsidized  loans  (HEFA  III) 

Grants: 

Public  community  colleges  and 
technical  Institutes  (HEFA  I). 
Other  undergraduate  facilities 

(HEFAI) 

State    administration     and     planning 

(HEFAI) 

Language  training  and  area  studies: 
Centers,  fellowships,  and  research 

(NDEAVI). .. 

Training    grants    (Fulbright-Hays 

Act) .. 

University  community  services  (HEA  I). 
Aid  to  land-grant  colleges: 

Annual  (Bankhead-Jones  Act) 

Permanent  (Second  Morrill  Act).. 
Undergraduate  Instructional  equipment 
(  EAVI): 

Television  equipment 

Other  equipment 

College  personnel  development... 


$745, 100 
740, 084 
799,685 


50,000  . 
117,598 
15,000 


170,000  . 
20,493 

76,419 
199, 326 
82, 249 

28,690 


■  $278, 144 

508,982 

1,015,645 


168,618 


59,  707 


114,912 

164,432 
50,000 


278,500 


114,912 

157,617 
50,000 


4,112 
28,784 


73,  550 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped... 

Vocational  and  adult  education:  Grants  to  States 
for  vocational  education: 
Basic  vocational  education  programs: 

State  grants 

Programs   for    students   w  th    special 

needs  (VEA,  pt  B). 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education 

(VEA,  pt  F) - 

Work-study  (VEA,  pt  H) 

Cooperative  education  (VEA,  pt  G) 

Stale  advisory  councils  (VEA,  pt.  B) 

Vocational  research : 

Innovation  (VEA,  pt  D) 

Curriculum  development  (VEA,  pt  I)... 

Research 

Adult  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education.. 

Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  educa- 
tion...  


173,550  200,000  200,000 


1,058,551 

58,  485 

51,592 

13,850 

211,228 

31.068 

205,911 


1,107,570' 

68,  817 

73, 124 

17,923 

225, 728 

31,068 

217,672 


1,324,207 


28, 354 


15,000 
160,283 


123, 063 
168, 729 


270,636 


1,805,968        2,033,694 


1,623,197 


Subtotal,  higher  education 

Education  protessions  development: 

Personnel  training  and  development 

Special  programs  serving  schools  In  low- 
income  areas: 

Teacher  Corps. 

Career  opportunities  and  urban/rural 
school  programs 


3, 652, 488         2, 386, 521 


3477 


Fiscal  year 
1970  actual 

Fiscal  year 

1971 
appropriation 

Fiscal  year 

1972  budget 

request 

Fiscal  year 
1970  actual 

Fiscal  year 

1971 

appropiiation 

Fiscal  year 

1972  budget 

requast 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION-Continued 

Hidier  education-Continued 

Institutional  assistance— Continued 

Language  training  and  area  studies— (kinti 
Training    grants    (Fulbright-Hays 
Act) 

lued 

Special  programs  serving  schools  in  low- 
income  areas: 

Teacher  Corps... 

Career  opportunities  and   urban/rural 
school  programs 

Subtotal,     education     professions 
development 

Libraries  and  educational  communications: 
Public  libraries: 

Services 

$115,000 

458,436 

$122,827 

Umversity  community  services  (HEA  1). . 

$109,524 

156,784 
50,000 

$109,524 

153,580  . 
50,000 

1.355  . 
63,757  . 

$109, 524 

$104,214 

Aid  to  land-grant  colleges; 

Annual  (Bankhead-Jones  Act) 

Permanent  (Second  Morrill  Act) 

214,  %3 

100,000 

14,782 

251,373 
84,475  . 

50,000 

252,046 

Construction  (LSCA  II) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment 
(HEA  VI): 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A)... 

Librarian  training  (HEA  II  B) 

Educational    broadcasting   facilities  (Com- 
munication Act  of  1934,  title  III) 

Other  equipment. 

90,600 

Subtotal,     libraries    and    educational 

communications _. 

Research  and  development 

329, 745 

150,400 

96,211 

335, 848 

252,046 

Subtotal,  higher  education 

1,642,020 

1,171,734 

187.275 

Civil  rights  education  (title  IV.  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964) 

Total,  Office  of  Education 

— 

343.436 

122. 827 

104.214 

Education  professions  development: 

Personnel  training  and  development 

10, 188,  042 

8,894,103 

6,710,418 

Fiscal  year         Fiscal  year 
Fiscal  year  1971         1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


(») 


$34,282 


114,912 

""56,"666 


199, 194 


314,699 


133, 287 


106,085 


115,000 


Subtotal,     education     protessions 
development . .  


429, 699 


133, 287 


106.085 


Libraries  and  educational  communications: 
Public  libraries: 

Services 

Construction  (LSCA  1 1)..   

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

Educational    broadcasting  facilities  (Com- 
munication Act  of  1934.  title  III) 


286,689 
75,000 
48,130 


304, 109 
89, 520 


258,640 


Subtotal,    libraries    and    educational 

comm  unications 

Research  and  development 

Civil  rights  education  (title  IV,  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964) 


409,819 
104, 198 


393,729 


258,640 


Total,  Office  of  Education. 


11,855,870       10,757,335 


7.436.433 
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APPENDIX  IV  — DEPARTMENT  OF  HEAITH.  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE— STATE  TABLES  OF  1972  BUDGET  ESTIMATES— Continued 

OBLIGATIONS  IN  iH'  S^ATE  OF  N.W  JERSEY 


Fiscil  year 
1970  actual 


Fiscal  year 

1971 

appropriation 


Fiscal  year 

1972  budget 

request 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

llementary  and  secondary  education: 
Aid  to  school  districts: 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA 

Va: 

Baste  grants 

State  administrative  expenses.. 

Pt  B:  Special  incentive  grants 

Pt.  C  Special  grants  lor  urban  and 

rural  schools  

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III) 

Grants  to  States  for  school  library  materials 

(ESEA  II) 

Strengthening  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States 

Grants  for  special  projects  , 

Acquisition   of   equipment   and    minor  n- 
modeling  (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

Slate  administration 

Dropout  prevention  (ESEA  VIII) 

Bilingual  education  (ESE  A  VII) 

Follow  Through  (Economi  c  Opportunity  Act, 
sec  222(a)(2)) 


133,310,467      H4, 287, 837        $44,287,837 
333.105  442. 87S  442,878 


4, 095, 949 
1.406,778 

742.620 


339,  349 
4.  S48,  731 

2,648,053 
742.620 


339.349 

4.561,080 

2.661,181 
828,658 


863,566         1,188,2M 
61.901 62.196' 


Subtotal,    elementary    and    sacendary 
education 

School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81-874) 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 


1.003.288 

1,283,607 

43.101,281 

54.259,912 

53.120.9S3 

12,130.865 
30.897 

12,765.000 

9.805.000 

Subtotal,  school  assistance  in  (edertlly 

allactwl  areas 

Emergency  kImmI  tMManca 


12. 161. 762       12.  765. 000 
456.972 


9, 80S,  000 


Education  for  the  handicapped: 

State  grant  programs  (EHA.  pt  B). . 
Early  childhood  protects  (EHA.  pt 

623) 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment.. 
Research  and  innovation 


866,823 

100,000 
5SI.863 


974.736 


1.006.346 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped... 

Vocational  and  adult  idMllloa:  Grants  to  States 
tor  vocational  eduMHM: 
Basic  vocationat  «l«Nati«n  programs: 

State  grants 

Programs   for   students   with    special 

i(VEA,pt  B) 

and  homemaking  education 

(VEA,ptF) 

Work-study  (VEA,  pt  H) 

Cooperative  education  (VEA,  pt  G). 

State  advisory  councilt(VEA,  pt  1) 

Vocational  research : 

Innovation  (VEA.  pt.  D) 

Curnculum  development  (VEA,  pt  l>... 

Research 

Adult  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  protects  and  teacher  education  . 

Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  educa- 


1.526,686 


974,736 


1,006,346 


8.  543.  798 

4^044 

416,411 

136,743 

310. 034 

53, 087 

257,931 

2i.'486 

1,177,851 
226,000 


8,939,174 
555, 425 


10, 770,  595 


596,174  

176,962 

452.135  ..   .  

53.087  11, 078 

373.190     

993.242 :;::;!:"""; 

1.328.860  1.429,901 


11,615,3*S       13.4«2.24§ 


12.261.574 


fiscal  year  1971        1972  budset 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


Higher  education: 

Student  assistance: 

Grants  and  work-study  payments: 
Educational     opportunity     grants 

(HEAIV-A) 

Work-study .. 

Direct  k)3ns(ND£A  ll) 

Specitt  programs  for  disadvantaged  students 
(HEA,  sec.  408): 

Talent  search..   

Special  services  in  coltofa 

Upward  Bound 

Institutional  assistance: 

Strengthening   devetoping    instltutkins 

(HEA  111) 

Construction: 

Subsidized  kMns(HEFA  III) 

Grants: 

Public  community  colleges  and 

techn  cal  institutes  (HEFA  1). 

Other  uidergraduate  facilities 

(HEFAI) 

State    administration    and    planning 

(HEFAI) 

Language  training  and  area  studies: 
Centers,  teltowships,  and  research 

(NDEAVI) 

Training    grants    (Fulbright-Hays 

Act) 

University  community  services  (HEA  I). . 
Aid  to  land-grant  colleges : 

Annual(Bankhaaa- Jones  Act) 

Permanent  (Second  Morrill  Act) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment 
(HEA  VI): 

Television  equipment 

Other  eouipment 

innel  devek>pment 


(3,292,800  'U,  264. 329 
3,076,858  3,385.651 
3.391.489    4.164.854 


S 


110,000 
991, 557 
220,000 


1.193,927 
725.600 
100.536 

297, 387 

58,620 
249.966 

294.262 

50,000 


1.162,358 
98.206 


{58,034 


1.689.348 


249.966 

226. 138 

50.000 


18. 141 
126.991 


249.966 
'56,600 


College  person 
Subtotal,  higher  education 15,742.350       10.746.634 


358.000 


Education  profassions  development: 
Panonnil  tiaining  and  development. . 
Spadal  pnframs  serving  (dioots  in  low- 
incooia  snos: 

Teockoff  («orps 

Career  opportunities  and  urban/rural 
school  programs 


1,698,498 

604, 930 
79S.947 


420,612 


157.623 


Subtotal,     education     professions 

development 

Libraries  and  educational  communications. 
Public  libraries: 

Services 

Construction  (LSCA  II) 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B)     

Educational    broadcasting   facilltits  (Com- 
munication Act  of  1934.  title  III). 


3, 099, 375 


420.621 


157,623 


1,025.979  1,201,114 

199.000  175,157 

200,606     

165.363  


425,802 


370,706 


Subtotal,     libraries    and     educabonal 

communications .     . 

Research  and  development 

Cml  righU  educatiofl  (tide  IV,  Civil  Rifhts  Act  of 
1964) 


1.961.654 
1,044,945 

133.606 


1.376.271 


425.802 


Total.  Office  of  Edueatioo 90.387.046       94.462,395        77,135,321 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  MEXICO 


Fiscal  year         Fiscal  year 
Fiscal  year  1971        1972  budget 

1970  Ktual    appropriation  request 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  secondary  education: 
Aid  to  school  di^ricts: 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA 
I). 
Pt.  A: 

BasK  grants J9, 

State  administiativo  expenses 

Pt  B:  Special  incentive  grants 

Pt  C:  Special  grants  for  urban  and 

rural  schools    

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III) 

Grants  tn  States  for  school  library  materials 

(ESEA  II)       

Strengthening  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States 

Grants  tor  special  projects 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  aiMT  n- 
modeling  (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  S'stes 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools < 

Siatt  administration 

Dropout  prtventior  (ESEA  VIII) 

Footnotes  at  end  of  tabl*. 


888.110 
150.000 


945,409 

241.076 

317,977 

273,046 
13,333 


tlO,  756. 421 
150.000 
380.506 

90,512 
989.211 

453, 791 
317,977 

370,233 
iS.'333 


JIO.756.421 
150.000 
380.506 

90,512 
998,619 

453,958 


352,607 


Fiscal  year         Fiscal  year 
Fiscal  year  1971        1972  budget 

I970  actual    appropriation  request 


Biling-jal  education  (ESCA  VII) J992.607 

Follow  Through  (Economic  Opportunity  Act 
ser.  222(a)0)) 1.142.162 


Subtotal,    elementary   and   secondary 
education     


School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81-874)     

Construction  (Public  Law  81  815) 


13,963.720     $13.521.964     113,182.623 
10.814.878        12.627,000         11,403,000 


Subtotal,  school  assistance  in  iederally 

affected  areas 

Emergency  school  aasistanca 


Education  lor  the  handicapped: 

State  grant  programs  (EHA.  pt  B).. 
Early  childhood  projects  (EHA,  pt 

K3) 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment. 
Research  and  innovation 


10,SU,S7S       12.627.000        11.403.000 


175.883  200,000  204,192 


299.  S>2 
135.244 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped 


1.311.009  200.000 


204, 192 
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Fiscal  year         Fiscal  year 
Fiscal  year  1971       1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 

Vodtional  and  adult  education:  Grants  to  States 
tor  vocational  education: 
Basic  vocational  education  programs: 

State  grants ■  - 

Programs   for    students   with    special 

needs  (VEA.  pt  B) 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education 

(VEA.pt  F) 

VKork-study  (VEA.  pt  H) 

Cooperative  education  (VEA,  pt  G) 

State  advisory  councils  (VEA,  pt  6) 

Vocational  research : 

Innovation  (VEA.  pt.  0) 

Curriculum  development  (VEA  pt  I)... 

Research - 

Adult  education  (Adult  Edjcation  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  projects  and  leachsr  education  . 


$1,947,460 

107,  597 

94,917 

23,993 

219, 649 

31.068 

107, 005 


$2,037,894 
126, 621 

134.544 
31.050 

245, 024 
31.068 

230, 927 


$2, 452, 032 


28,354 


15,000 

164. 109 
190,000 


226,  433 
173,091 


315, 198 


SubtoUl, 
tion... 


vocational  and  adult  educa-  — 


2.900.798         3,236.652 


2,795,584 


Higher  education: 
Sutdent  assistance: 

Grants  and  work-study  payments: 
Educational     opportunity     grants 

(HEAIV-A) 

Work-study .   

Direct  loans  (N EDA  II)..   ...... 

Speaal  progra-ns  for  disadvantaged  students 
(HEA.  sec.  408): 

Talent  search 

Special  services  in  college 

Upward  Bound 

Institutional  assistance: 

Strengthening    devetoping    institutions 

(HEA  III) 

Construction: 

Subsidized  k)ans(HEFA  111) . 

Grants: 

Public  community  colleges  and 

technical  institutes  (HEFA  I). 

Other  undergraduate  facilities 

(HEFAI) 


1, 100, 795  >  361, 464 

1,319,269         1,036,676 
1,025.496         1,298,931 


108,695 
320,856 
100,000 


150.000 


132, 300 
362.462 


307,654 


Fiscal  year         Fiscal  year 
Fiscal  year  1971       1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


State    administration    and    planning 

(HEGAl) 

Language  training  and  area  studies: 
Centers,  fellowships,  and  research 

(NDEAVI) 

Training    grants    (Fulbright-Hays 

Act) 

University  community  services  (HEA  I). . 
Aid  to  land-grant  colleges: 

Annual  (Bankhead-Jones  Act) 

Permanent  (Second  Morrill  Act) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment 
(HEA  VI): 

Television  equipment,  .^j,^ 

Other  equipment "7^:. 

College  personnel  devetopment 


Subtotal,  higher  education. 


$59,653 
97, 598 


$58,706 


$34, 241 


121,084 

172,614 
50,000 


481,950 


121,084 

161.935 
50,000 


5,933 
41, 531 


121.084 


50,000 


5,602,772        3,443,914 


205,325 


Education  professions  development: 

Personnel  training  and  development 867,418 

Special   programs  serving  schools  In  low- 
income  areas: 

Teacher  Corps 382,477 

Career  opportunities  and   urban/rural 

school  programs... 351,100 


154,944 


109, 830 


Subtotal,  education  professions  de- 
velopment ._ 


1,600,995 


154,944 


109,830 


Libraries  and  educational  communications: 
Public  libraries: 
Services. 


Construction  (LSCA  II).. 
(HE 


College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

Educational    broadcasting   facilities  ((tem- 
munication  Act  of  1934,  title  III) 


333, 282  360, 736 

42,328  94,917 

61,893  

24,516 


266.402 


85,205 


Subtotal,     libraries    and    educational 

communications 547,224 

Research  and  development 1,240,668 

Civil  rights  education  (title  IV,  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964) 628,743 


455,653 


266.402 


Total,  Office  of  Education 38.610,807       33.640.147        28,166,956 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


Fiscal  year         Fiscal  year 
Fiscal  year  1971        1972  budge; 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  secondary  education: 
Aid  to  school  districts: 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA 

I): 
Pt.  A: 

Basic  grants. ..       

State  administrative  expenses.. 

Pt.  B:  Special  incentive  grants 

Pt  C:  Special  grants  tor  urban  and 

rural  schools.  

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III) 

Grants  to  States  for  school  library  materials 

(ESEA  II) 

Strengthemng  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States 

Grants  for  special  projects 

Acquisition  o4  equipment  and  minor  re- 
modeling (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  States  

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  administration 

Dropout  prevention  (ESEA  VIII) 

Bilingual  education  (ESEA  VII) 

Follow  Through  (Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
sec.  222(a)(2)) 


$178,348,472    $200,981,256      $201,076,537 

1,783,485         2,009,813  2,010,765 

945,696  945,696 


10,035,452 
3,465,109 


1,477,979 
49,750 


1,928.151 

76,400 

153,851 

400.000 

1.494  060 

2.966.463 


2.049.980 
11.192,431 

6.  522. 557 


1,477,979 


2,049,980 
11,131,403 

6,  585, 407 


1,660,694 


2,657,948 


154,869 


Subtotal,   elementary   and    secondary 
education 202,197,172 


227,392,529       225,460,482 


School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81-874) 17,030,747        18,121,000 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-«15) 354.029         3,100,000 


14,  206, 000 


Fiscal  year         Tiscal  year 
Fiscal  year  1971       1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


Vocational  and  adult  education:  Grants  to  States 
for  vocational  education: 
Basic  vocational  education  programs: 

State  grants 

Programs    tor    students   with    special 

needs  (VEA,  pt  B). 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education 

(VEA,  pt  F) 

Work-study  (VEA,  pt  H). 


Cooperative  education  (VEA,  pt  G).. 
-  -        6). 


Subtotal,  school  assistance  In  federally 
affectedareas 17,384,776 


21,221,000         14,206.000 


Emergency  school  assistance 

EdiKatnn  tor  the  handicapped: 

State  grant  programs  (EHA,  pt.  B).... 2,331,331 

289,068 
2,296,111 
3.859.112 


208.236 


Eartv  childhood  projects  (EHA,  pt  C,  sec. 


2,621,564 


2, 706, 577 


Teacher  education  and  recruitment. 
Research  and  innovation 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped. 


8.775.662         2.621,564 


2.706,577 


State  advisory  councils  (VEA.  pt  I 
Vocational  research: 

lnnovaton(VEA.  pt  D) 

Curriculum  development  (VEA.  pt  I)... 

Research... 

Adult  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education.. 

Subtotal,  vocational  and  adui:  educa- 
tion  

Higher  education: 
Student  assistance: 

Grants  and  work-study  payments: 
Educational     opportunity     grants 

(HEAIV-A)... 

Work-study 

Direct  loans  (NDEA  II) 

Special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students 
(HEA,  sec.  408); 

Talent  search 

Special  services  in  college 

Upward  Bound 

Institutional  assistance: 

Strengthening   devek)ping   institutions 

(HDVIII) 

Construction: 

Subsidized  kians  (HEFA  111) 

Grants: 

Public  community  colleges  and 
technical  institutes  (HEFA  I). 
Other  undergraduate  facilities 

(HEFAI) 

State    administration     and     planning 

(HEFAI) 

tanguage  training  and  area  studies: 
Centers,  felk)w$hips,  and  research 
(NDEAVI) 


$20,  730,  525 

$21,689,304 

$25, 065,  549 

1,145,363 

1,347,641 

1,010.377 
339.615 

1,431,949  . 
439,501  . 
833,335  . 
93,203 

476.396 

93,  203 

85,061 

198. 538 

635,037  . 

88.416 

52,134 

2,409,923  . 

3,299,893 

3,  748,  204 

3,722,647 

1,123,674 


28,558,134       32,628,101         28,873,257 


114,807,096  5,493,904 
11,523,975  11,297,260 
15,023,262        19,643,969 


314,901 

1,902,593 

571,000 


8 


84,600 

340,172  

2,957,027        2,623,120 
3,866,623  

373,210  256,588 

2,052,201  


157,020 


3480 
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OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK— Continued 


FisMlyur         Fiscal  ytar 
Fiscal  ytar  1971        1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


Training    grants    (Fulbright-Hays 

Act) 

University  community  services (HEA  I) 
Aid  to  land-grant  colleges: 

Annual  (Baiil<head-Janes  Act)    .. 
Permanent  (Second  Mornll  Act).. 
Undergraduate  mstructional  equipment 
(HEA  VI): 

Television  equipment 

Other  equipment.    

College  personnel  development 


Subtotal,  higlier  edjcation. 


{299,878 

485.  753 

549. 067 
50.000 


6.061.943 


$4SS.7S3 

360.619 
50.000 


78.113 

sst.m 


$485.  753 
50.666 


Education  professions  development 

Personnel  training  and  development 

Special   programs  serving  scnoots  in  low- 
income  areas: 

Teacher  Corps . 

Career   opportunities   and   urban/rural 
school  programs.    .  


61.270. 251  40.641.718 

5.734.681  889.739 

1.529.251 

1.277,049  


692.773 


242. 59S 


Fiscal  year         Fisalyear 
Fiscal  year  1971        1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


Subtotal,     education     professions 
development J8. 540, 961 

Libraries  and  educational  communications: 
Public  libraries: 

Services    .       .  2.476.908 

Construction  (LSCA  II) .  405.911 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) .  815.863 

Librarian  training  (HEA  II  8)  360.486 
Educational    broadcasting   facilities  (Com- 
munication Act  of  1934,  title  III) 185.506 


{889.739 


C42.59S 


Subtotal,     libraries     and     educational 

communications  4.244.674 

Research  and  development .  10.681.800 

Civil  rights  education  (title  IV,  Civil  Rights  Act  of 

1964)...                               .  ...  304.214 

Total.  Office  of  Education .  341.939.624 


329.307.494      272.6(5,10$ 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Fiscal  year  Fiscal  year 

Fiscal  year  1971        1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


.1' 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  secondary  education- 
Aid  to  school  districts: 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA 
I); 
Pt.  A: 

Basic  grants 

State  administrative  expenses.. 

Pt.  B:  Special  incentive  grants 

Pt.  C:  Special  grants  for  urban  and 

rural  schools 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III) 

Grants  to  States  for  school  library  materials 

(ESEA  II) . 

Strengthening  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion (EStA  V): 

Grants  to  States 

Grants  for  special  proiects. 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  rt- 
modeling(NDEAIII): 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  administration 

Dropout  prevention  (ESEA  VIII) 

Bilingual  education  (ESEA  VII). 

Follow  Through  (Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
socr?M(a)(2)) 


t57.  588. 036      {S9,  592. 789       $59. 592. 789 
575. 880  595. 928  595. 928 


3, 156, 4S3 
993,  278 

659.015 


756.205 

3,472.478 

1,869,699 
(59,015 


756.205 
3.460.043 

1,834,155 
720.045 


1.130,562         1,542.773 
■  "  48,'6<2 48.476' 


Subtotal,    elementary    and    secondary 
education.  ..  


1.099,346  . 

65.251.242 

66.537.357 

66.959.165 

School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81-874) 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 


12.001.820       13.117.000         11.819.000 


Subtotal,  school  assistance  in  federally 

affected  areas 

Emergency  school  assistance 


Fiscal  year         Fiscal  year 
Fiscal  year  1971        1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


Higher  education: 
Sutdent  assistance; 

Grants  and  work-study  payments: 
Educational     opportunity     grants 

(HEA  IV-A) 

Word-study 

Direct  loans  (NDEA  II) 

Special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students 
(HEA,  sec.  408): 

Talent  searcn 

Special  services  in  collect 

Upward  Bound.   

Institutional  assistance 

Strengthening    developing    institutions 
(HEA  III). 


H,  293.  400     ijl.562.635 
5. 270. 033  5. 462. 654 

4.547.013         5.620.177 


8 


Construction : 

Subsidized  loans  (HEFA  III) 

Grants: 

Public  community  colleges  and 

technical  institutes  (HEFA  I). 

Other  undergraduate  Ixilities 

(HEFA  I) 

State    administration     and     planning 

(HEFA  I).. 

Language  training  and  area  studies: 
Centers,  fellowships,  and  research 

(NDEA  VI) 

Training    grants    (Fulhright-Hays 

Act) 

University  community  services  (HEA  I).. 
Aid  to  land-grant  eolMMs: 

Annual  (BonkkM^ Jones  Act) 

Permanent  (Socond  Merrill  Act) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment 
(HEA  VI): 
Televiiioa  eqaipniont 


72,565 
550,847 
390,000 


3,344.778 


1,301,786 
884,270 
177,684 

86,924 

14,196 
206.836 

258.341 
50.000 


1,368,374 


120,512 


{72.968 


12.001.820       13,117,000         11.819,000 
7,690,720  


Education  lor  the  handicapped: 

State  grant  programs  (EH  A.  pt.  B). .  

Early  childhood  projects  (EHA.  pL  C,  sec 

623) 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation 


805.195 

115.000 

506.903 

50.000 


905.436 


934. 796 


Subtotal,  education  lor  the  handicapped    . 

/ocational  and  adult  education:  Grants  to  States 
for  vocational  education : 
Basic  vocational  education  programs: 

State  grants   

Programs   lor   students   with   special 

BOOds  (VEA.  pt.  B) 

Comumer  and  homemaking  education 

(VEA.pt.  F) 

Work-study  (VEA.  pt.  H) 

Cooperative  education  (VEA,  pt  6) 

State  advisory  councils  (VEA.  pt.  B) 
Vocational  research 

Innovation  (VEA.  pt.  D) 

Curriculum  development  (VEA,  pt  I) 

Research . 

Mitk)n  (Adult  Education  Act): 
GnatitoStales 
Special  projects  and  teacher  education  . 

Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  educa- 
tion  


1,477.096 


905.436 


934.796 


College  persoi 


Other  M«i| 
imwldi 


208. 83« 

208  836 

207, 180 

50.000 

SO. 000 

24.631 

172.419  

1.566.039 


Subtotal,  higher  education 

Education  professions  development: 

Personnel  training  and  development 

Spoetal  proinms  serving  sciiools  in  low- 
incoMO  iroes: 

Teodter  Corps. . .        

(Ureer   opportunities   and   urban/rural 
school  programs 


23.036.712       14,797,418 


331.804 


1.971.910 

381,373 
804.090 


326,380 


139.715 


Subtotal,     education 
development    .   . 


professions 


3.157.373 


326.360 


10. 190, 065 

563.004 

496. (51 

118.212 

293.941 

63.317 

249.458 


10.662.796 

(62.  519 

703.970 

152.960 

415.258 

63,317 

347,860 


12. 490, 939 


70,833 


25.626 

1.677.851 
395.  jOO 


1,184.755 
1.898.912 


1. 165. 732 


14,073.145       16.092.367         13.727.504 


Libraries  and  educational  communications: 
Public  libraries: 
Services 


Construction  (LSCA  M). 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A> 

Librarian  training  (HEA  IIB) 

Educational    broadcasting    facilities  (Com- 
municahon  Act  of  1934.  title  III). . . 


821432  952  959 
195.319  151,463 
342.974     

103.876  


139.715 


374.32 


Subtotal.     Iibranes     and     educational 

communications.. 1.463,601 

Research  and  development 1.(96.699 

Civil  rights  educaton  (ttOo  IV.  CM  RliMs  Act  of 
19641. 620,859 


1.104,422 


374,322 


Total.  OtRceof  Education 


122,780,549     122.571,100        94,286,308 


Footnotes  at  end  oX  table. 


Februarij  22,  1971 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 


Fiscal  year 
1970  actual 


Fiscal  year 

1971 

appropriation 


Fiscal  year 

1972  budget 

request 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  secondary  education: 
Aid  to  school  districts: 

Educa'ionally  deprived  children  (ESEA 
I): 
Pt,  A: 

Basic  grants 

State  administrative  expenses 

Pt.  B:  Special  incentive  grants  

Pt.  C:  Special  grants  lor  urban  and 

rural  schools  

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III) 

Grants  to  States  lor  school  library  materials 

(ESEA  II)  .. 

Strengthening  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States 

Grants  for  special  projects 

Acquisition   of   equipment   and   minor   re- 
modeling (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  States  .    

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  administration 

Dropout  prevention  (ESEA  VIII). 

Bilingual  education  (ESEA  VII) 

Follow  Through  (Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
sec.  222(3X2)) 


$4,703,614 

$4,970,186 

$4,970,186 

150.  000 

150,000 

150,000 

115,841 

115,841 

34,149 

34, 149 

703.  528 

728, 287 

725,759 

136.  301 

256,567 

251,524 

272,  292 


272,292 


300, 681 


Subtotal,    elementary    and    secondary 
education 


146, 026 

196,253 

13.333 

13.333  ... 

184.500 

6,309  694         6,736,908 


School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81-874)       

Construction  (Public  Law  81  815) .     .. 

Subtotal,  school  assistance  in  federally 
affected  areas 


3.566.458 
74.367 


3,884,000 
700,000 


6  548  140 


4.  014.  000 
700.000 


3.640.825  4  564.000 


4  714.000 


Emergency  school  assistance 

Education  for  the  handicapped: 

State  grant  programs  (EHA.  pt.  B)  . . . 
Early  childhood  projects  (EHA,  pt.  C, 

623) 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation 


109.151 


200  000 


200  000 


164.679 
30. 478 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped... 

Vocational  and  adult  education:  Grants  to  States 
for  vocational  education: 

:  vocational  education  programs: 


304,308 


200.000 


200.000 


State  grants                 

1.207.190 

66.697 

58,837 

14,630 

211,977 

31,06?. 

206, 305 

15  boo 

177.469 

1,263,226 

78,490 

83,400  .. 
18, 933 

1  493  168 

Programs    lor    students   with    special 
needs  (VEA,  pt.B)..     . 

Consumer  and  homemakinf!  education 
(VEA,  pt.  F)          

Work-study  (VEA.  pt.  H)  

Cooperative  education  (VEA,  pt.  G) 

227,443     . 
31  068 

218  851 

SUte  advisory  councils  (VEA.  pt  B)    ... 
Vocational  research: 

Innovation  (VEA  pt.  0) 

28,354 

Curriculum  development  (VEA,  pt.  1) 

Research 

Adult  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States          .   .   .   .   

Specie,  projects  and  teacher  education... 

140.  358 
188,322 

273.705 

Subtotal,  vocational  and  adu't  educa- 
tion  

1.989,173 

2,250,091 

1,795,227 

Higher  education: 
Student  assistance: 

Grants  and  work-study  payments: 

Educational     opportunity     grants 

(HEA  IV-A) 

Work-study 

Direct  loans  (NDEA  II).. 

Special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students 
(HEA,  sec.  408): 

Talent  search 

Special  services  in  college 

Upward  Bound .  

Institutional  assistance: 

Strengthening    developing    institutions 

(HEAIII) 

Construction: 

Subsidized  loans  (HEFA  I II). 

Grants: 

Public  community  colleges  and 

technical  institutes  (HEFA  I). 

Other  undergraduate  facilities 

(HEFA  I) 

State    administration     and     planning 

(HEFAI) 

Language  training  and  area  studies: 
Centers,  fellowships,  and  research 

(NDEA  VI) 

Training    grants    (Fulbright-Hays 

Act) 

University  community  services  (HEA  I) 
Aid  to  land-grant  colleges: 

Annual  (Bankhead-Jones  Act) 

Permanent  (Second  Mornll  Act) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment 
(HEA  VI): 

Television  equipment 

Other  equipment 

College  personnel  devetopment 


$890,600        I  $312, 266 
780,361  711.769 

943,419         1,W7.775 


40,000 

172, 381 

15,000 


353,700 


46, 800             200. 784 
265,145      

87.276  56,993 


113,236 

165,039 
50,000 


262,300 


113,236 

157,937 

50,000 


4,702 
32,912 


Subtotal,  higher  education.  

Education  professions  development: 

Personnel  training  and  development.. 
Special   programs  serving  schools  in  low- 
income  areas: 

Teacher  Corps 

Career   opportunities   and    urban/rural 
school  programs 


4,185,^57         2,748,354 


Subtotal,     education     professions 
development 


468,571 

115,500 
178,396 

762,467 


131,065 


131,065 


Libraries  and  educational  communications: 
Public  libraries: 

Services 

Construction  (LSCA  II) 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  II -B) , 

Educational    broadcasting   facilities  (Com- 
munication Act  of  1934,  title  III) 


290,145 


308,403 
89,920 


51,437 


Subtotal,    libraries 
communications.. 


and    educational 


Research  and  development 

Civil  rights  education  (title  IV,  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964) 


341,582 
25,549 


398,323 


Total.  Office  of  Education 17,558,755       17,028,741 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  OHIO 


Fiscal  year  Fiscal  year 

Fiscal  year  1971        1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elemtntiry  and  secondary  education: 
Aid  to  school  districts: 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA 
I): 
Pt.A: 

Basic  grants 

State  administrative  expenses.. 

Pt.  B:  Special  incentive  grants 

Pt.  C:  Special  grants  for  urban  and 

rural  schools  - 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III) 

Crants  to  States  for  school  library  materials 

(ESEA  II). .       

Strengthening  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States  ..     

Grants  lor  special  proiects 

Acquisition  of   equipment  and   minor  re- 
modeling (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  States        

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  administration 

Oropout  prevention  (ESEA  VIII) 


$40.  363.  720 
403.637 


$43.  378. 050 
433. 780 


$43.  378.  050 
433. 780 


6.  339. 620 
2,234.209 

1,098,447 


404.801 
6,993.555 

4. 205,  569 
1,098.447 


404.801 
6.944  454 

4.  211U)26 
1,220,401 


1.807,951 


101,499 
436, 075 


2, 560, 178 
'  "lOi.WO 


Bilingual  education  (ESEA  VI I) . 

Follow  Through  (Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
sec.  222(aX2)) -     


$88,984 

1.201.890 


Subtotal,    elementary    and    secondary 
education 

School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81-874) 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 


Subtotal,   school   assistance  in  federally 

affected  a rea s . .  

Emergency  school  assistance 

Education  for  the  handicapped: 

State  grant  programs  (EHA,  pt.  B) 

Early  childhood  projects  (EHA,  pt.  C.  sec 
623)...  

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation 


10,570,372        10,520.000 
392,960 


1.519,923         1.709.142 


25,000 
988,067 
119,467 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped. 


2,652.457         1,709.142 


3481 


Fiscal  year         Fiscal  year 
Fiscal  year  1971        1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


8 


$32, 851 


113,236 
"'50,"660 


196.087 


105, 446 


105,446 


256. 173 


256, 173 


13,815.073 


Fiscal  vear         Fiscal  year 
Fiscal  year  1971        1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


54, 139, 032 

$59,175,800 

•$56, 592, 512 

10,530.777 
39.595 

10,  520,  000 

7, 149.  000 

7, 149,  000 
1,764,567 


1.764.567 


3482 


EXTEN^ONS  OF  REMARKS 


February  22,  1971 


APPENDIX  IV.— DEPARTlrlENT  OF  HEAiTH,  EDUCATI0|l.  AND  WEI FAJ«£— STATE  TAiLES  OF  1972  BUOCH  ESTIMAnS— ContinuwJ 

OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  OHIO— ContiniMd 


Tncal  year 
1970  actual 


rnealvwr 

1971 

appropriation 


FitealyMT 

1972  budttt 

raqutst 


Vocational  and  adult  aducatlon:  Grants  to  Stato* 


lor 


itlon  proirama: 


for    itudonts   with 

iCEA.pt.  B) 

Consoniar  and  homamaklni  aducatlon 

(VEA.  pt.  F) 

Work-Jtudy  (VEA.  pt  H) 


In 


Cooporalivt  aducatlon  (VEA.  pt.  G) 

^tata  adviiory  council!  (VEA.  pt.  B) 

Vocational  rasaarch: 

Innovation  (VEA.  pt.  0) 

Curriculum  davalopnienl  (VEA.  pt.  I).. 

Raaaarch 

Adult  aducatlon  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  Statas 

Special  proiacts  and  taadiar  aducatlon. 


Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  aduca- 
tlon       


Higher  aducatlon; 

Studant  assistanca: 

Grants  and  work-ttudy  payment] 

Educational     opportunity     grants 

(HEA  IV-A) 

Work-jludy 

Direct  toanj  (NDE A  II). .   

Special  programs  lor  disadvantaged  students 
(HEA.  sec.  408V 

Talent  search 

Special  services  In  collegt 

Upward  Bound 

Institutional  assistance: 

Strengthening    developing    institutions 

(HEA  III) 

Construction: 


tlS  503  686 

8«  581 

75S.628 

222.768 

3S2.829 

93  ?03 

165  ISO 
29  959 
38. 9n 

1. 351.  381 
M.00O 


$16. 221. 862 

1  007.925 

1.  070983 

288.289 

618  938 

93  203 

a7.767 

1  802.42)' 

1.526.703 


tl9.  484.  174 


85  062 


2.070.825 


19  495  204        23.111099 


21  604  061 


Subsidlied  loans  (HEFA  111) 

Grants: 

Public  community  colleges  jnd 
technical  institutes  (HEFA  I). 

Other  undergraduate  iKilltles 
(HEFA  I) 


7.617  Ott 
V  S71. 175 
9.  315. 873 


124  112 
I.  339  374 

457  OOO 


754.032 
191.867 

2  219. 197 
1.401.955 


>  3. 079  326 

7  000.931 
11  245.324 


8 


7  208. 535 


Fiscal  yeer        Fhnlvaar 
Fiscal  year  1971        1972  budnt 

1970  actual    appropriatiofl  requeri 


ilralien    and    plannlRi 

(HEFAI)..  

Language  training  and  area  studies: 
Centers,  fellowships,  and  research 

(NOEAVI) 

Training     grants    (Fulbrlght-Hays 

Act) 

University  community  lervlcas  (HEA  I)  . 
Aid  to  land  grant  colleges: 

Annual  (Banhhead- Jones  Act) 

Permenent  (Second  Morrill  Ad) 

Undergraduate  Instructtonal  equlpiMnt 
(HEA  VI): 

Television  equipment 

Other  equipment 

College  personnel  development.... 


$189,038 


509  013 

34.485 

325.054 

380  809 
50.000 


$155,487 


$88,370 


M73.Mt 


325  054 

325.054 

271  816 
50  000 

56.000 

45.880  .. 

321.162 ;:::"• 

SuiHotal,  higher  education St.Ml,Va       24,703  522 


473  424 


EdMcatkM  profisiloiis  dtvil4|piMnt: 
Pefsoiinal  traintaf  M^wedepment 
Spedal  profrma  atnliig  MMtIs 
income  areas: 

Teacher  Corps 

Career  opportuntties  and 
school  programs 


In  low- 


oilkan/tvnl 


3.  544  765 

624.206 
990.070 


609.202 


191.112 


Subtotal,     education     professions 
development 


5.159.041 


609.202 


Libraries  and  educational  communications: 
Public  libraries: 

Construction  (LSCA  {>)........'..'.'.'. 

Collate  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  II  B) 
Educational    broadcasting    facilities   (Com- 
munication Act  of  1934.  title  III) 

Subtotal,    libraries    and     educational 

communications 

Research  and  developmeni 

Civil  nghb  sdixatloa  (ttO*  IV.  a««  H#b  Act  •! 
1964) 


1.518  798         1.799.001 
187  033  232  214 

428  345. 

208  527  


191. 112 


516  951 


177.370 


2.520  082 
2  154  310 

168.306 


2.031.245 


516  951 


Total.  Oflic*  of  Educarwa 129.212.782      122.259,970        88,327697 


OBUOATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  OKLAHOMA 


Fiscal  year 
1970  actual 


Fiscal  year 

(971 

appropriation 


Fiscal  year 

1972  budget 

request 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  secondary  aducation: 
Aid  to  school  districts: 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA 
I): 


>» 

Pt  A: 

Basic  grants 

$18. 736.  899 
187.369 

$19.  485.  325 
194.153 

$19  485.  326 

1 

State  administrative  expenses. . 
Pt  B:  Special  incentive  grants 

194,853 

! 

Pt.  C;  Special  grants  tor  urban  and 
rural  schools    

239,579 

1,804.001 

954.862 
440. 4(5 

239.579 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III)  

Grants  to  States  for  school  library  materials 
(ESEA  II) 

1,666,414 
507.271 

440.485 

1.805.272 
956  738 

Strengthening  State  departments  of  ediica- 
tion(ESEAV): 

Grants  to  States 

Grants  for  special  projects 

488.416 

»_ 

Acquisition   of   equipment  and   minor   re- 
modeling (NOEA  III): 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  nonprofit  pnvatt  schools 

466.563 

640,709  . 

State  administration    

Dropout  prevention  (ESEA  VIII) 

22,483 

22.546  . 

Bilingual  education  (ESEA  VII) 

in.  701  . 

703.433  . 

Follow  Through  (Economic  Opportunity  Act, 

see.  222(a)f2)) . ... 

Subtotal.    alemenUry   and   socondary  - 
education    

22,919.618 

23.712.361 

23  170  184 

School  assistance  in  federally  altected  areas: 
Mamtenance(PublicLaw81-874> 

11.SM.73I 

12.291.000 

9  352  000 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 

Subtotal,   school  assistance  in  federally 
affected  areas 

11.519.736 

12.291000 

m.m. 

9,352  000 

Emergency  school  assistance 

Education  for  the  handicapped: 

State  grant  programs  (EHA.  pi  B) 

* 

366,917 

412.596 

425. 976 

Earlv  childhood  protects  (ENA,  pt  C.  aoc 

Teacher  education  and  recruitmaat 

355.085  . 
65.809 

Research  and  innovation 

Subtotal,  aducation  for  the  handicapped... 

787.811 

412, 506 

425.976 

Footnotes  at  end  of  taUbla. 


Fiscal  year         Fhcal  year 
Fiscal  year  1971        1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  raqoest 


Vocational  aod  adiM  aducatlon.  Grants  to  SUtes 
for  vocatiOMl  odacaUon: 
Basic  vocaiOMi  aducation  programs: 

StottpMrts $4,541,401       $4,751,840        $5,617.0M 

Pmnws   for    students   with    special 

needs  (VEA.  pt  B) 250.912  295.249  

Consumer  and  homemakinf  ediicatioo 

(VEA.ptF) 221,341  313,722  

Woni-aMy(VEA.  ptH) 52.864  68  412  

CoaponMse  rtBCrtow  (VEA.  pt  G) 242.666  297,767  

Stale  advisory  coMdh  (VEA.  pLB)....  31.068  31,068  41.853 

Vocational  resMrch 

Innovation  (VEA.  ptO) 115.211  267,155  

Curriculum  development  (VEA,  pt  I)...  29.735 

Research  15,000  527,982  

Adult  aducation  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States 531,447  591,894  628.610 

Special  projects  and  teacher  educatioo 

Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  educa- 
tion   .     


6.031.645        7, 145,  on 


6.277,483 


Higher  education: 
Student  assistance: 

Grants  and  work-study  payments: 
Educational     opportunity     grants 

(HEA  IV  A) 

Work  study 

Direct  k)ans(NDEA  II) 

Special  programs  tor  disadvantaged  students 
(HEA.  sec  408): 

Talent  search..  

Special  services  in    oHMa 

Upward  Bound.  

Institutional  assistance: 

Strenfthonlng   developing   Institutions 

(HEAIII) 

Construction: 

Subsidized  k>ans(HEFA  III) 

Grants : 

Public  community  colleges  and 
technical  institutes  (HEFA  I). 
Other  undergraduato  lacilH  as 

(HEFAI) 

Stata    admlnistraticn     and     planning 

(HEFAI) 

LanfMgo  training  and  area  studios: 
Centers,  fellowships,  and  research 

(NDEAVI) . 

Training    grants    (Falbflfbt-Hays 
Act) 


2. 505. 600  <  994. 003 
2.570,138  2.394.519 
3.275.618    3,712,844 


8 


68,162 
651.364 

170,000 


989.145 
20. 412 

677.728 

357,431 

86,359 


652.830 


81,125 


48,203 


39.000 
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Fiscal  year  Fiscal  year 

Fiscal  year  1971        1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 

Higher  education— Continued 

Institutional  assistance— Continued 

University  community  services  (HEA  I).. 
Aid  to  land-grant  colleges: 

Annual  (Bankheaif- Jones  Act) 

Permanent  (Second  Morrill  Act) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment 
(HEA  Vl>: 

Television  equipment. 

Other  equipment 

College  personnel  deveopmant 


$153,920 

205,364 
50,000 


621,800 


$153,920 

179.220 
50,000 


16,311 
114,174 


$153,920 


50.000 


Subtotal,  higher  education 12,451.111         8,348,946 


252, 123 


Educatton  professions  development: 
Personnel  training  and  development. . 
Speaal   programs  serving  schools  in  low- 
income  areas: 
Teacher  Corps 


1.119,354 


410.910 


215.613 


120,716 


Fiscal  year 
Fiscal  year  1971 

1970  actual    appropriation 


Fiscal  year 

1972  budget 

request 


Career  opportunities  and   urban/rural 
school  programs $30,000 

Subtotal,     education     professions 
development.. 1,560,264 


$215,613 


$102, 716 


Libraries  and  educational  communications: 
Public  libraries: 

Services. 519,768 

Construction  (LSCA  II) 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 122.604 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 105,542 

Educational    broadcasting   facilities  (Com- 
munication Act  of  1934,  title  III) 


586,981 
116,519 


306, 787 


Subtotal,     libraries    and    educational 

communications 

Research  and  development 

Civil  rights  education  (title  tV,  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964) 

Total,  Office  of  Education 


747,914 
35, 742 

709.098 


703,500 


306.787 


56,762,939       53,202.591         39,905,269 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  OREGON 


Fiscal  year  Fiscal  year 

Fiscal  year  1971        1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Damentary  and  secondary  education: 
Aid  to  school  districts: 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA 

I): 
Pt.  A: 

Basic  grants 

State  administrative  expenses  . 
Pt.  B:  Special  incentive  grants  . . 
Pt  C:  Special  grants  tor  urtian  and 

rural  schools 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III) 

Grants  to  States  tor  school  library  materials 

(ESEAII) . 

Strengthening  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States 

Grants  for  special  projecb 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  re- 
modeling (t^DEA  III): 

Grants  to  States  

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  administration 

Dropout  prevention  (ESEA  VIII) 

Bilingual  education  (ESEA  VII) 

Follow  Through  (Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
sec  222(a)(2)) 


$8, 256, 688   $1 0,  432,  750   $1 0, 432,  750 

150,000     150,000      150,000 

265,434      265,434 


32.688 

1,406.416    1.508.393 


426,  653 


398, 278 
34,  573 


338,665 
""i8.'346 


803. 112 


398.278 


32,688 
1,521,491 

776,894 


434. 490 


459,537 
18,172 


90,000 
882,200 


Subtotal,   elementary   and   socondary 
education 

School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81-874) 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 


12,001.883       14.068.364         13,613,747 


3, 341, 829         3,  S66,  000  2, 741, 000 


Subtotal,  school  assistance  In  federally 

affected  areas  

Emergency  school  assistance 


3, 341. 829         3, 566, 000  2, 741. 000 


Education  for  the  handicapped : 

State  grant  programs  (EHA.  pt  B) 

Early  childhood  projects  (EHA,  pt  C, 

623) 

TeKher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation 


279, 058  313, 799 


323,975 


804,338 
881,657 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped...       1,965,053  313,799  323,975 


Vocational  and  adult  education:  Grants  to  States 
lorvoeationa  education: 
Basic  vocational  education  programs: 

State  grants 

Programs   for   students   with    special 

needs  (VEA,  pt  B) 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education 

(VEA.ptF) . 

Work-study  (VEA,  pt.  H). 


Cooperative  education  (VEA,  pt  G) 

State  advisory  councils  (VEA,  pt  B),.  . 
Vocational  researdi: 

Innovation  (VEA  pt  D) 

Curriculum  developmeni  (VEA,  pt  I).., 

Research 

Adult  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education. 

Subtotal ,  vocational  and  adult  educa- 
tion  


3, 138, 872 
173. 422 

152,  985 
42,525 

234. 994 
31,068 

218.424 

167.074 

15,000 

241,935 
274,998 


3, 284,  314 
204,067 


4, 004. 976 


216,834 

55,032 

280,186  

31,068  28,354 

255,079  

364'924";;;;"";!!!;' 

261,821  468,300 


4,691,297 


4,953,325 


4, 501, 630 


Rscalvear  Hscal  year 

Fiscal  year  1971        1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


Higher  education: 

Student  assistance: 

Grants  and  work-study  payments: 
Educational     opportunity     grants 

(HEA  IV-A) 

Work-study 

Direct  loans (NDEA  II).... 

Special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students 
(HEA,  sec  408V 

Talent  search 

Special  services  in  college 

Upward  Bound 

Institutional  assistance: 

Strengthening   developing   institutions 

(Haill) 

Construction : 

Subsidized  loans  (HEFA  III)...       . 
Grants: 

Public  community  colleges  and 

technical  institutes  (HEFA  I). 

Other  undergraduate  facilities 

(HEFAI) 

State    administration     and     planning 

(HEFAI) 

Language  training  and  area  studies: 
Centers,  fellowships,  and  research 

(NDEAVI) 

Training    grants    (FuH>r1ght-Hays 

Act) 

University  community  services  (HEA  I)  . 
Aid  to  land-grant  colleges: 

Annual  (Bankhead-Jones  Act) 

Permanent  (Second  Morrill  Act) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment 
(HEA  VI): 

Television  equipment 

Other  equipment. 

College  personnel  devetopment 


$2,235,100        I  $898, 730 
2,777,747  1,618,077 

2,531,864         3,261,421 


59,000 
343,  739 
175,  000 


(0 
(•) 


129,000 


512, 143 
345, 766 
81.283 

69,605 

27,760 
142,  508 

192,  058 
50,000 


502,615 
82, 334 


$49, 285 


947,500 


142,508 

172, 197 
50,000 


13,526 
94.680 


142,508 
"  50,' 000 


Subtotal,  higher  education 10, 620, 073         6, 836, 088 


241,793 


Education  professions  development: 

Personnel  training  and  development 

Special  programs  serving  schools  In  low- 
income  areas: 

Teacher  Corps 

Career   opportunities   and   urban/rural 
school  programs 


1,946,116 


197, 239 


116,822 


Subtotal,     education     professions 
development 


Libraries  and  educational  communications: 
Public  libraries: 

Services 

Construction  (LSCA  II) 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A).. 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B)  

Educational    broadcasting   facilities  (Com- 
munication Act  of  1934.  title  III) 


382,992  .. 

133,996  

2. 463, 104 

197, 239 

116,822 

433. 022 
120,000 

495,055 
107,742  .. 

293.402 

139,754  . 

39,015  .. 

16,842 

Subtotal,     libraries 
communications.. 


and    educational 


Research  and  development 

Civil  rights  education  (title  IV,  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964) 

Total.  Office  of  Education 


748, 633 
3,995,669 

163,349 


602.797 


293, 402 


39,790,890       30,537,612         21,832,369 
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OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


FIjcjI  y«ar 

1970  Ktual    ippropriation 


FiK*l  VMr  FisctI  y«tr 

1971        1972  budget 
r«qu«st 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elemantary  and  sacondary  education: 
Aid  to  school  districts: 

Educationally  daprivad  childrtn  (ESEA 

I): 
Pt  A: 

Basic  grants - 

State  administrative  eipenses. . 

Pt.  B:  Special  incentive  grants 

PI  C:  Special  granti  tor  urban  and 

rural  schools    

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III) 

Grants  to  States  for  school  library  materials 

(ESEA  II)...- 

Strengtliening  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States  

Grants  for  special  projects 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  re- 
modeling (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools  

State  administration 

Dropout  prevention  (ESEA  VIII) 

Bilingual  education  (ESEA  VII). 


tS6.  M9.  804 


}6S.  892. 973 
€41,930 


{6S  892  973 
6S(.930 


6.  714.  389 
2.  338.  96S 


1,070.926 
132. 4X 


1.796.266 


MS.  934 

7.413.108 

4. 402. 757 
1.070.926 


S45.934 

7.320.915 

4.  352. 420 
1.177.434 


Follow  Through  (Economic  OppoituRity  Ad, 
sec.  222(a)C2)) 


103.732 
C  811.090 


2,«7.213 
103.199 


Subtotal,    elementary    and    secortdary 

education  


7S.  S87, 892     82.  535. 040         79. 9W,  606 


School  assistance  m  federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81-874) 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 


Subtotal,  school  assistance  in  federally 
affected  areas 


8. 260. 330 
8.2n.330 


8. 283.  OOO 


5.415.000 


8.283.000 
52S.S36 


5. 415.  OOO 


Emergency  school  assistance 

Education  tor  the  handicapped: 

State  grant  programs  (EHA.  pt.  B) 

Early  childhood  projKts  (EHA,  pt  C, 
623) 

TeKher  education  and  rwruitment 

Research  and  innovation 


1,672.090         1.880.253 


1.941.227 


1.411.411 
SZ2.9S3 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped    . 

Vocational  and  adult  education :  Grants  to  States 
tor  vocational  education: 
Basic  vocational  education  programs: 

Stat*  grants 

for   students   with    special 

l(VEA.pt.B) 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education 

(VEA.pt.  F)..   .   

Worli-study  (VEA,  pt.  H) 

Cooperative  education  (VEA,  pt.  G) 

State  advisory  councils  (VEA.  pt.  B) 

Vocational  research: 

Innovation  (VEA.  pt.  0) 

Curriculum  development  (VEA,  pt  1). .. 

Research — 

Adult  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States  

Special  projects  and  teacher  education.. 

Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  educa- 
tion  


3,606,492         1.8S0.2S3 


1,941,227 


17.080.756        17,871,250 
943,714         1,110,411 


21,112,893 


832. 492 

233, 107 

390.876 

93,203 

300,494 


1.179.879 

301  668  

637,377  

93.203  8S.061 


500.432 


42,996 


1,985,695 


1.967,553        2,229,201 
450.000 


2,599,408 


22, 335. 151       25. 909. 126        23, 797. 362 


Fiscal  year  

1970  Ktual    appropriation 


F««"  ]*»{       .  fiwai  ini 


Higher  educatioa: 

Student  assistance: 

Grants  and  worli-study  payments: 
Educational     opportunity     granta 

(HEA  IV  A) 

WorK-study 

Direct  loans  (NDEA  II).. 
Special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students 
(HEA.  sec  408): 

Talent  uarcn 

Special  services  incoilogt 

Upward  Bound.  

Institutional  assistance: 

Strengthening   developing   institutions 

(HEA  III) 

Construction: 

Subsidized  loans  (HEFA  III) 

Grants: 

Public  community  colleges  and 

technical  institutes  (HEFA  I). 

Other  undergraduate  facilities 

(HEFAI) 

State    administration    and    planning 

(HEFAI) 

Language  training  and  area  studies: 
Centers,  fellowships,  and  research 

(NDEA  VI) 

Training    grants    (Futbright-Hays 

Act) 

University  community  services  (HEA  1) 
Aid  to  land-grant  colleges: 

Annual  (Bankhead-Jones  Act) . 

Permanent  (Second  Morrill  Act)..  . 
Undergraduate  instructional  equipment 
(HEA  VI) 

Television  equipment. 

Other  equipment 

College  personnel  development 


{7.746. 700  1(3,341.014 
6.300,466  8,059,934 
9,644.385       11.819,936 


160.000 

1,450.842 

415.000 


593.252 
372. 762 


2.701,853        2,754.310 

1,519.807  

326.251  181,481 


619,400 

103, 358 
349. 235 

419, 164 
50,000 


2.820,577 


349.235 

292,059 
50,000 


49, 785 
348,488 


Subtotal,  higher  education..     35,593,052       27.246.242 


Education  professions  development: 

Personnel  training  and  devektoment. . 
Special   programs  serving  schools  in  low- 
income  areas: 
Teacher  Corps... 

Career  opportunities  and   urtMn/rutal 
school  programs 


3.911,948 

1,063.556 
735,300 


633, 078 


Subtotal,     education     professions 
development    .  5,710,804 

Libraries  and  educational  communications: 
Public  libraries: 

Services    

Construction  (LSCA  II).,... 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  II  B) 
Educational    broadcasting    facilities  (Com- 
munication Act  of  1934.  title  III) 284,013 


633,078 


1.739,202    2,063,968 
134.428      257.543 

515.754   

213.980  


Subtotal,    libraries 
communications  . 


and    educat'onal 


Research  and  development 

Civil  rights  education  (htte  IV,  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964)...  


2.887,377 
7.854,142 

139.630 


2,321,511 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  RHODE  ISLAND 


Fiscal  year  Fiscal  year 

Fiscal  year  1971        1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  secondary  education: 
Aid  to  school  districts: 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA 
I): 
Pt.  A: 

Basic  grants 

State  administrative  eipenses. . 
Pt  B:  Special  incentive  grants. . . 
Pt  C:  Special  grants  lor  urban  and 
rural  schools 


J4. 261. 172 
150,000 


U.  877,  419 
15,000 


$4. 877, 419 
150,000 


Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III) 

Grants  to  States  for  school  library  materials 

(ESEA  II) .. 

Strengthening  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States 

Grants  for  special  projadi 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  re- 
modeling (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  administration 


810.511 
179, 825 

281,321 


46.32J 
S58.630 

338.494 


281.321 


46,320 
858.  894 

343,998 


313.815 


125. 274 
13.333' 


170.886 
i3.'333" 


1972  budget 
request 


8 


$112,658 


349.235 

50,'6m 


511,893 


194,243 


194,243 


545,528 


545.528 


Total.  OIlie*  Of  Education 162,974,870     149.337.006       112,353,859 


Fiscal  year         Fiscal  year 
riscal  year  1971       1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


Dropout  prevention  (ESEA  VIII) 

Bilingual  education  (ESEA  VII) 

Follow  Through  (Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
sec.  222(a)(2)) 


$189,959 
436.139 


Subtotal,    elementary   and   secondary 
education 

School  assistance  m  federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81-874) 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 


Subtotal,  Khool  assistance  in  federally 

affected  areas 

Emergency  school  assistance 


6,447,531       16.736. 403        $6.590.446 
3.493.429         3.895,000  3.286.000 


3,493.429        3.895.000 
88.291 


3.286.000 


Education  for  the  handicapped : 

State  grant  programs  (EH A.  pt  B) 

Early  childhood  projects  (EHA,  pt  C, 

6^1) 

education  and  recruitment 

and  innovation 


127,696 

115.758, 
147,266  . 


200.000 


200.000 


Subtotal,  oducation  tor  the  handicapped. 


390.720 


200.000 


200.000 


FootnotM  at  end  of  table. 
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Fiscal  year         Fiscal  year 
Fiscal  year  1971       1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION-Continued 

Vocational  and  adult  education:  Grants  to  States 
lor  vocational  education: 
Basic  vocational  education  programs: 

State  grants 

Programs   lor    students    with    special 

needs  (VEA.  pt.  B) 

Consumer  and  homemaiiing  education 

(VEA.pLF) 

Work-study  (VEA,  pt  H). 


Cooperative  education  (VEA,  pt  G). . 
"A.  pt  B) 


State  advisory  councils  (VEA. 
Vocational  research: 

Innovation  (VEA,  p    D) 

Curriculum  development  (VEA,  pt  I).. 

Research 

Adult  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education 


Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  educa- 
tion    

Higher  education: 
Student  assistance: 

Grants  and  work-study  payments: 
Educational     opportunity     grants 

(HEAIV-A) 

Work-study 

Direct  loans  (NDEA  II) 

Special  programs  lor  disadvantaged  students 
(HEA,  sec  408): 

Talent  search 

Special  services  in  college 

Upward  Bound. 

Institutional  assistance: 

Strengthening    developing    institutions 

(HEA  III) 

Construction: 

Subsidized  loans  (HEFA  III) 

Grants: 

Public  community  colleges  and 

technical  Institutes  (HEFA  I). 

Other  undergraduate  facilities 

(HEFAI) 


$1,294,166 

71,  503 

63.  076 

18.141 

214.409 

31.068 

105, 137 


$1,354,098 

84, 135 

89.399 

23,477 

233,018 

31,068 

222.680 


$1,550,573 


28.354 


15.000 
244,389 


150.455 
264.619 


345, 876 


2,056,889        2,452,949 


893,300  '352,922 

583,  283  658,  598 

1,088,038         1.241,470 


1,924,803 


n 


34,900 
84,975 
60,000 


213,061 

180,445 
137,870 


189,606 


State     administration     and     planning 

(HEFAI) 

Language  training  and  area  studies: 
Centers,  fellowships,  and  research 

(NDEA  VI) 

Training    grants    (Fulbrlght-Hays 

Act) 

University  community  services  (HEA  I)  . 
Aid  to  land-Brant  colleges: 

Annual  (Bankhead-Jones  Act) 

Permanent  (Second  Morrill  Act) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment 
(HEA  VI): 

Television  equipment 

Other  equipment 

College  personnel  development 


Subtotal,  higher  education. 


$73, 658 


80.912 

11,000 
119,260 

170,438 
50.000 


$59,  750 


557, 289 


119,260 

160. 787 
50,000 


5,387 
37,708 


4,338,429         2,875,488 


Education  professions  development: 

Personnel  training  and  development 337, 940 

Special   programs  serving  schools  in  low- 
income  areas: 

Teacher  Corps 

Career  opportunities  and   urban/rural 
school  programs 110,018 


140,984 


Subtotal,     education     professions 
development 


447,958 


140. 9S4 


Libraries  and  educational  communications: 
Public  libraries: 

Services 

Construction  (LSCA  II) 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B)  ..     .. 

Educational    broadcasting    facilities   (Com- 
munication Act  of  1934,  title  III) 


320, 887  345, 699 
90,  693  93, 481 
69,728  


Subtotal,     libraries    and    educational 

communications 481,308 

Research  and  development \. 135,400 

Civil  rights  education  (title  IV,  Civil  Rtghts  Act  of 
1964) .       .   .   .   .     59,950 


439, 180 


Total,  Office  of  Education 17,851,614       16.828,295 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


Fiscal  year         Fiscal  year 
Fiscal  year  1971        1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  secondary  education: 
Aid  to  school  districts: 

Educationally  deprived  children 
(ESEA  I): 
Pt.  A: 

Basic  grants .. 

State  administrative  expenses  . 

Pt.  B— Special  incentive  grants 

Pt.  C— Special  grants  for  urban  and 

rural  schools    

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III) 

Grants  to  States  for  school  library  materials 

(ESEA  II) 

Strengthening  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion (ESEA  V); 

Grants  to  States 

Grants  for  special  projects 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  re- 
modeling (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  administration _ 

Dropout  prevention  (ESEA  VIII) , 

Bilingual  education  (ESEA  VII) 

Follow  Through  (Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
sec.  222(a)(2)) 


$34,  304, 985     $35, 786, 808       $35, 786, 808 
343, 050  357, 868  357, 868 


1. 837, 849 
542, 285 


531.281 

1,971,261 


1,020,771 
456,998  456,998 


531,281 
1.972.981 

1, 008, 460 
502, 885 


658. 416 
26,879' 


894,682 
"26,"67r 


1, 314, 388 


Subtotal,    elementary    and    secondary 
education 

School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81-874) 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 


Subtotal,  school  assistance 

affected  areas  

Emergency  school  assistance 


39,484,850       41,046,340        40,160,283 


8.634.413         8.916,000 


7.454,000 
1,000,000 


in  federally 


8,634,413         8,916,000 
5,439,667 


Education  lor  the  handicapped: 

State  grant  programs(EHA,  pt.  B). 

Early  childhood  projects  (EHA,  pt  0,  sac 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  Innovation 


448. 822  504, 698 


8.454,000 
521,064 


151.663 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped. 


600,485  504,698 


521,064 


Vocational  and  adult  education:  Grants  to  States 
for  vocational  education: 
Basic  vocational  education  programs: 

State  grants 

Programs   for   students   with    special 

needs  (VEA,  pt  B) 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education 

(VEA,  pt  F)..-. 

Work-study  (VEA,  pt  H) 

Cooperative  education  (VEA,  pt  G) 

State  advisory  councils  (VEA,  pt  B) 

Vocational  research : 

Innovation  (VEA,  pt.  0).   

Curriculum  development  (VEA,  pt  I)... 

Research 

Adult  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education. . 

Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  educa- 
tion  


$5, 581, 203 
308,362 

272,021 
66,128 

252, 397 
34,679 

227,586 


$5, 840, 401 
362,886 

385.  590 
85,  578 

320,064 
34,679 

282,471 


15,000 

1,056,859 
170,000 


648, 933 
1,190,918 


7,984,235        9,151,520 


Higher  education: 
Student  assistance: 

Grants  and  work-study  payments: 
Educational     opportunity     grants 

(HEAIV-A) 

Work-study 

Direct  loans  (NDEA  II) 

Special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students 
(HEA,  sec.  408): 

Talent  search 

Special  services  in  college 

Upward  Bound .. 

Institutional  assistance: 

Strengthening    developing    institutions 

(HEA  III) - 

Construction: 

Subsidized  loans  (HEFA  III) 

Grants: 

Public  community  colleges  and 
technical  institutes  (HEFA  I). 

Other  undergraduate  facilities 
(HEFAI) 

State    administration    and     planning 
(HEFAI) 


3485 


Fiscal  year  Fiscal  year 

Fiscal  year  1971        1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


$34, 624 


119.260 

"  sd.'ooo 


203,884 


107,449 


107,449 


263.670 


263.670 


12,576,252 


Fiscal  year         Fiscal  year 
Fiscal  year  1971        1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


$6,849,938 


38,844 


678, 703 


7,567,485 


1,578,400  1634,131  -  (») 
1,797,651  2,994,499  Q) 
1.817,735         2,175,711  

43,860 

262.926 

245.000 

1,227.613 

22,183  - 

750.494  758,609 

294,365 

64,594      78,163      46,079 


I 

I 
t 

« 


3486 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Fehnvarii  22,  1971 


UPmtOn  IV  — DEPARTKEffr  OF  HEALTH.   EDUCATION,   AND  WELFARE— STATE  TABLES  OF   1972  BUDCET  ESTIMATES— Continue) 

0BLI6ATI0NS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA— ContiniMd 


Fiscal  year 
1970aciu«l 

Fiscal  year 

1971 

•ppfoprittion 

Fiscal  year 

1972  budget 

request 

Fiscal  year 
1970  actual 

Fiscal  year 

1971 

appropriation 

Fiscal  year 

1972  budget 

ra«ieit 

L«n|ua:3  training  and  area  studies: 
Ctnters.  tellowships,  and  re3«arcb 
(NDEA  Vt) 

Career  opportunities  and   urban/rural 
school  programs 

Subtotal,     education     professions 
development 

Libraries  and  educational  communications: 
Public  libraries: 

Services    .                    

$788,832 

Training    grants    (Fui bright-Hays 
Act) 

I.S22.912 

$223,593 

$121,836 

AnnMl^MklMMl-Jonts  Act) 
Pcrmanoit  (Sacond  Morrill  Act)  . 

$156,614 

206.656 

50.000 

4i4.«6' 

$156,614 

179,902 
50.000 

9.791  . 
68,539  . 

$1M.(U 

56.066 

527. 122 
103.226 
149.863 
29.052  . 

595,903 
117.371  . 

310.032 

Undergraduat*  instructional  equipmtnt 
(HtA  VI): 
Television  «quipm«iil 

Construction  (LSCA  II) 

College  library  resources  (HEA  H-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

Educational    broadcasting    facilities   (Com- 
munication Act  011934.  title  III). . ,       .. 

Oth«r  Muipment 

Coiltg*  personnel  developmmt.... 

SubtoUI.     libraries    and    educabontl 

communications 

Subtotal  hiEhsr  aducation        ... 

8.932.491 

7,105,959 

252,690 

809,263 
245.240  . 

858,351 

713.274 

310.032 

Education  professions  devatopmcnt : 

542.719 
191. 361 

223.593 

121.836 

Research  and  development 

Personnel  training  and  development 

Special  programs  serving  scnools  in  low- 

Civil  riihb  education  (title  IV,  OvN  RiiMs  Act  of 
Total.  OIRce  of  Educattoa 

TeKber  Corps 

69,072,240 

73.101.051 

57.387.390 

0BII6ATI0NS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 


Fiscal  year  Fiscal  year 

Fiscal  year  (971        1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  secondary  education- 
Aid  to  school  districts: 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA 
I): 
Pt.  A: 

Basic  grants 

State  administrative  eipensas.. 

Pt.  B:  Special  ixentive  grants 

Pt  C:  Special  grants  lor  urban  and 

rural  schools 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III)  

Grants  to  States  for  school  library  materials 

(ESEA  II) 

Strengthening  Slate  departments  of  educa- 
tion (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States     

Grants  for  special  protects 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  rt- 
•  modeling  (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  States   

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  administration 

Dropout  prevention  (ESEA  VIII) 

Bilingual  education  (ESEA  VI  I) 

Follovk  Through  (Economic  Opportnnity  Act, 
sec.  222(a)(2)) 

Subtotal,    alMicntary    and    secondary 
educamn 


$6,138,638        $6  484  106 

150,000  150,000 

107,563 


720,  SZI 
150,552 

279,034 


64.882 

742.638 

283.393 


279,104 


$6,484,106 
150.000 
107,563 

64.882 

751.248 

779,069 
301.322 


ISI.MS 


13.333 

220,000 


201,010 


652. 856 

8,476,846         1.340.991 


1,145,190 


School  assistance  in  lederslly  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81-874) 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 


3.MI,2S2        4.410,000 
77.005 


4.190.000 


Subtotal,   school 
affected  areas 


assistance  in  federetty 


3.976.287         4.410.000 


4. 190. 000 


Emergency  school  assistance. 


Educatloa  for  th«  handicapped 

SiMo|r«ilpnframs(EHA.  pt.  B) 

EaiW  cMWMod  projects  (EHA.  pt  C. 

Teadter  educaUon  aiid  recruitment.!.! 
Research  and  innovation 


113.577 


200,000 


200.000 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped... 

Vocational  and  adult  education:  Grants  to  States 
for  vocational  education: 
Basic  vocational  education  prograais: 

State  grants 

Programs    for    students    with    special 

needs  (VEA.  pt.  B)  . 
Consumer  and  homemaking  education 
(VEA.  pt  F). 


2Sl:70» 


200,000 


200.000 


Work-study  (VEA,  pt  H) 

CoupwaMw  education  (VEA.  pt  6}  . . 

»fcli«d»isory  coukiIs (VEA.  pt  B)     . 
VOCMMiMi  roeoercil: 

Innovation  (VEA,  pt  0) 

CurrKulum  development  (VEA.  pt  I).. 

Research        .     

Adult  education  (Adult IductUoti  Act): 

Grants  to  States  .^ 

Special  protects  and  teacher  education. 


1.228.372 

67.867 

50.870 

15,215 

212.530 

31.000 

101.470 


1.285.372 

79.865 

84,862 

19.690 

228.730 

31.068 

219. 734 


1.500,620 


20.354 


15.000 
165,279 


142.819 
174, 424 


279.434 


Subtotal. 


1.679 


2*  2W|  5s4 


1.816.400 


Fiscal  year 
Fiscal  year  1971 

1970  actual    appropriation 


$940. 400         I  $298. 163 
777.246  804.128 

922,164         1.093.570 


59.000  .. 
160.626  .. 

75.000  .. 


100,000 


Higher  education: 
Student  assistance: 

Grants  and  work-study  payments: 

Educational     opportunity     grants 

(HEA  IV-A) 

Work-study 

Direct  toans  (NDEA  II) 

Spaaal  protrams  lor  disadvantaged  students 
(HEA.  sac  400): 

Talent  saarcl) -. 

SpeasI  services  in  cailaflt. 

Upward  Bound     

Institutional  assistance: 

Strengthening    developing    institutions 

(HEA  III) 

Construction : 

Subsidized  kians  (HEFA  III) 

Grants: 

Public  community  colleges  and 

technical  institutes  (HEFA  I) 

Other  undergraduate  iKilities 

(HEFA  I)       

State     administration     and     planning 

(HEFA  I)  

Language  training  and  area  studies: 
Centers,  fellowships,  and  research 

(NDEA  VI).. 

Training    grants    (Fulbright-Hays 

Act) 

University  community  sarvicas  (HEA  I). 
Aid  to  laad-grsnt  colfeies: 

AMNHlCBankhaad- tones  Act) 
PanMnant  (Second  Mornll  Act) 
Undergraduate  instructional  equipment 
(HEA  VI) 

Television  equipment 

Other  eauipment   

(MIege  personnel  devekipmeirt 


Eiical  year 

1972  budget 

request 


0) 

o 


219.374 


352.  469 
59  166 


58,641 


$33,607 


114. 106 

166. 182 
50.000 


223.S32 


114. 100 

158.540 
50.000 


4,684 
32.790 


114.106 


50,000 


Subtotal,  higher  education 


3.009,091        2,833.990 


Education  piolessions  development 

Personnel  training  and  development 

Spedat  programs  serving  schools  in  low- 
income  areas: 
Teacher  Corps.    . 

Career   opportunities   and    urban/rural 
school  programs 


364,176 

85,559 
126. 215 


m,  313 


197,713 
106,043 


Subtotal,     education     professions 
development 

Libraries  and  educational  communications: 
PutHic  libraries: 

Services.. 

Construction  (ISCA  II) .   . 

Collaga  library  retourcas  (HEA  ll-A). 

Librarian  training  (HEA  II  B) 

Educational    broadcasting    facilities   (Com- 
mumcatMa  Act  of  1934.  tiOa  III) 


Subtotal,     libraries 
communications... 


575. 950 


134. 313 


106.043 


296.653  316.298 

362  90,674 

57.410  , 

17.294 


257.344 


324. 219 


Research  and  development 

Civil  rttftti  education  (nile  IV.  Civil  Rights  Act  ol 
1964) 


695, 938 
13.612 


406.972 


257.344 


Total.  Office  ol  Education 19.800.992       1S.S02.004        14.920.688 


Footnotes  aX  md  of  taibl*. 


February  22,  1971 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  TENNESSEE 


Fiscal  year         Fiscal  year 
Fiscal  year  1971        1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  secondary  education: 
Aid  to  school  districts: 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA 

Pt  A: 

Basic  grants 

State  administrative  expenses. 

Pt.  B:  Special  incentiva  grants 

PL  C:  Special  grants  for  urban  and 

rural  schools 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III) 

Grants  to  States  lor  school  library  materials 

(ESEAII) 

Strengthening  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States  .   

Grants  for  special  projects 

Acquisition  ol  equipment  and   minor  re- 
modeling (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

Slate  administration 

Dropout  prevention  (ESEA  VIII) 

Bilingual  education  (ESEA  VII) 

Fallow  Through  (Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
sec.  222(a)C2)) - 


$36,662,972      $37,706,969       $37,706,969 
366,630  377,070  377,070 


2,456,498 
748,560 

543, 785 


520. 601 
2,681,550 

1.409,054 
543, 785 


520,601 
2,676,233 

1,405,151 


601,172 


837,746         1,134,525 
36,'499 36,095" 


822,500 


Subtotal,    elementary    and    secondary 
education 

School  assistance  in  lederally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81-874) 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 


42,475,190       44,409,649        43,287,196 


6,877,912        6,746,000 
79.453 


4.485.000 


Subtotal,  school  assistance  in  federally 

affected  areas 

Emergency  school  assistance 


Education  for  the  handicapped: 


6,957,365        6.746,000 
3,616,294 


4,485,000 


State  grant  programs  (EHA,  pt.  B).. 
Early  childhood  projects  (EHA,  pt 
6J3) 


C,  sac 


Teacher  education  and  recruitment. 
Research  and  innovation .. 


592, 555 

157,505 
792, 024 
483,012 


666,324 


687,932 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped...        2, 025, 096 


666,324 


687,932 


Vocational  and  adult  education:  Grants  to  States 
tor  vocational  education: 
Basic  vocational  education  programs: 

Stale  grants 

Programs   for   students   with    special 

needs  (VEA,  pt  B) 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education 

(VEA,ptF) 

Work-study  (VEA.  pt  H) 

Cooperative  education  (VEA,  pt.  G) 

State  advisory  councils  (VEA,  pt  B) 

Vocational  research: 

Innovation  (VEA,  pt  D) ^ 

Curriculum  development  (VEA,  pt.  I)... 

Research 

Adult  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education  . 

Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  educa- 
tion   


7,399,834  7,742,788    9,036,929 

400,841      481,089  

360,657     511,188  

84,660     109,560  

268,304     356.572  

45, 979  45, 979      51, 246 

235,960     307.507  

"" 'i8.'669 066.'3i6"l!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

1,243,389  1,403,582              987,182 

435,000  


10,501,233       11.818.575         10,075.357 


Higher  education : 
Student  assistance: 

Grants  and  work-study  payments: 
Educational     opportunity     grants 

(HEA  IV-A).  

Work-study 

Direct  loans  (NDEA  II) 

Special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students 
(HEA.  sec  408); 

Talent  search 

Special  services  in  college 

Upward  Bound - 

Institutional  assistance: 

Strengthening   developing   institutions 

(hSmii).. 

(instruction: 

Subsidized  loans  (HEFA  III) 

Grants: 

Public  community  colleges  and 

technical  institutes  (tfEFA  I). 

Other  undergraduate  facilities 

(HEFA  I) 

administration    and     planning 

(HEFA  I)... - 

Language  training  and  area  studies: 
Centers,  fellowships,  and  research 

(NDEA  VI) ... 

Training    grants    (Fulbright-Hays 

Act) - 

University  community  services  (HEA  I). 
Aid  to  land-grant  colleges: 

Annual  (Bankhead-Jones  Act) 

Permanent  (second  Morrill  Act) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment 
(HEA  VI): 

Television  equipment 

Other  equipment 

College  personnel  development 


$3,628,700  I  $1,196,620 
3,687,842  3,978,431 
3,  923,  537         4,  407,  664 


147,000 
731, 199 
196,000 


1, 497, 165 


SUte 


960,522 
493,293 
85,297 

77, 670  . 

40,984 
183, 828 

234.822 
50,000 


991,560 


96,  459 


1. 360, 090 


183,828 

194, 767 
50,000 


19, 925 
139. 471 


Subtotal,  higher  education 17.297,949       11,258,725 


Education  professions  development: 

Personnel  training  and  development 

Special  programs  serving  scnools  in  low- 
income  areas: 

Teacher  Corps 

Career  opportunities  and   urban/rural 
school  programs 


1,120,827 

773, 881 
605,099 


270, 606 


Subtotal,     education     professions 
development 


2,  499, 807 


270,606 


Libraries  and  educational  communications: 
Public  libraries; 

Services.. 

Construction  (LSCA  II) 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B).-._ 

Educational    broadcasting   facilities  (Com- 
munication Act  of  1934,  title  III) 


687,  509  790,  484 

91,400  135,949  . 

202,927 

101,164 


305, 019 


Subtotal,    libraries    and    educational 

communications 1, 388, 019 

Research  and  development 169, 240 

Civil  rights  education  (title  IV.  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964) 354,000 


926, 433 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS 


Fiscal  year         Fiscal  year 
Fiscal  year  1971        1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  secondary  education: 
Aid  to  school  districts: 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA 
I): 
Pt.  A: 

Basic  grants 

State  administrative  expenses.. 

Pt.  B:  Special  incentive  grants 

Pt.  C;  Special  grants  for  urban  and 

rural  schools 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III) 

Grants  to  States  for  school  library  materials 

(ESEA  II) 

Strengthening  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States 

Grants  for  special  proje^ 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  re- 
modeling (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  SUtes 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  administration 


$74,853,133      $82,642,526 
748,531  826,425 


$82, 642. 526 
826,425 


873.080  873,000 

6,630.890        7.332,648  7,470,120 

2,328,984        4,383,968  4,409,301 


1,216,664         1,216,664          1,354,060 
65,851  


2,326.302        3,198,198 
107,263  107.680 


Dropout  prevention  (ESEA  VIII) 

Bilingual  education  (ESEA  VII) 

Follow  Through  (Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
sec.  222(a)(2)) 


$4, 876, 981 
3,023,484 


Subtotal,    elementary    and    secondary 
education 

School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81-874) 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 


30.835,949       31.539.000 
134,005 


Subtotal,  school  assistance  in  federally 

affected  areas 

Emergency  school  assistance 


30,969,954       31,539,000 
8,918,750 


Education  for  the  handicapped: 

State  grant  programs  (EHA  pt  B) 

Early  childhood  projects  (EHA,  pt  C, 

623) 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation 


sac 


1,598,917 

149,992 

1,600,477 

813, 708 


1,797,971 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped.. 


4,163,094 


1,797,971 


3487 


Fiscal  vear         Fiscal  year 
Fiscal  year  1971        1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


(») 
(') 


$58,723 


183,828 


50,000 


292,551 


130,  426 


130, 426 


343,431 


343, 431 


Totol,  Office  of  Education 83,667,899       79,712,606        59,301,893 


Fiscal  year         Fiscal  year 
Fiscal  year  1971        1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


96,178.173    $100,581,109       $97,575,512 


32,523,000 


23, 523, 000 


1,856,276 


1,856,276 
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OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS— ContiniMd 


Fiscal  ytf  r  Fiscal  year 

Fiscal  yMr  1971         1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  rsqutst 


Vocational  and  adult  oducatlon:  Grants  to  Stalas 
for  vocatiOMi  •daoUon: 
Basic  vocational  odtication  prof  rams: 

State  grants 

Programs    lor    students   with    special 

llWdi(VEA.  ptB) 

COMWMr  and  homemaking  education 

(VEA.pt  n  

Work-study  (VEA.  pt.  H)     

Cooperative  education  (VEA,  pt.  G) 

State  advisory  councils  (VEA,  pt  B) 

VoetUoMl  rtsMrch: 

lnnovalio<i(VEA,  ptD) 

Currioilum  development  (VEA,  pt  I). . . 


$19. 648. 794  }20. 559. 999       $24. 509. 736 

1. 095,598         1,277.466 

957.654         1.J57.396 

240.910  3U.766 

394,806  646,382 

93,203  93.203                MbMl 


Adult  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States  

Special  projects  and  teacher  education. 

SuMotal,  vocational  and  adult  educa- 
tion  


169,450  506,617 

21,161  

49,414        2,284.433 


2.  823.  537 
385.000 

3,205,110 

2.(»l,3S3 

2S.869.S27 

30,242,262 

26,686,150 

Higher  education: 
Student  assistance 

Grants  and  work-study  payments: 
Educational     opportunity     grants 

(HEA  IV-A) 

Work-study 

Direct  toans  (NOEA  II) 

Special  programs  lor  disadvantaged  students 
(HEA,  sac.  408) 

Talent  searcn 

Special  services  in  college 

Upward  Boand 

laiUlaUaiial  anialance : 

Straaflkaaiat   developing   institutions 
(HEA  III) 

Oinstruction: 

Subsidized  k>ans  (HEFA  III)  

Grants: 

Public  community  colleges  and 

technical  institutes  (HEFA  I). 

Other  undergraduate  facilities 

(HEFA  I) 


8. 180,  595  I  3,  557. 912                      A 

8, 202, 251  9. 372. 313                      M 

8.734,437        U,725,222 

374,302  

1, 155.949  

341,000  

2,176.100  

482,202  

2,278,572         2,284.545 

1.538.272  


Fiscal  year  1971        1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


$178, 762 


Slate    administration     and     planning 

(HEFA  I) 

Language  training  and  area  studies: 
Centers,  fellowships,  and  research 

(NOEA  VI) 

Training    grants    (Fulbrlght-Hays 

Act) 

University  communitv  services  (HEA  I). 
Aid  to  land-grant  college; 

Annual  (Bankhead-Jones  Act) 

Permanent  (Second  Mornll  Act) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment 
(HEA  VI): 

Television  equipment 

Other  equipment 

College  personnel  development 

Subtotal,  higher  education 37,112,984       29,219,206 


$223,296 


268,906 

117,880 
333,605 

377, 795 
50,000 


2.277.122 


333.605 

270, 226 
50,000 


55,827 
390.794 


Education  professions  development: 


Personnel  training  and  developmant 

schools  in  low- 
Teacher  Corps 


Spedal  programs  serving 
income  areas 


Career  opportunities  and   urban/rural 

school  programs.. 


3, 889, 867 

1,134.720 
966. 2S3 


630,803 


Subtotal,     education     professions 
development 


5,990.870 


630.803 


Libraries  and  educational  communications: 
Public  libraries: 
Services 


Construction  (LSCA  II) ... 

I  (HEA  n-A>.. 


1.501.640 


Collaie  library  resources  ( 

Librarian  training  (HEA  MB) 

Educational    broadcasting   facilitias  (Horn- 

munication  Act  of  1934,  title  III) 

Subtotal,     libraries    and    educational 

communications 

Research  and  development 

Civil  righb  education  (bde  IV.  Civil  RIghb  Act  of 
1964) 


422,093 
104,210 

201, 193 


1, 778. 185 
230,256 


2, 229, 136 
7, 546, 737 

1, 477,  352 


2,008,441 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  UTAH 


Fiscal  year  Fiscal  year 

Rscal  year  1971        1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  secondary  education: 
Aid  to  Khool  districts: 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA 

I): 
PL  A: 

Basic  grants  . . 

State  administrative  expenses.. 

Pt.  B:  Special  incentive  grants 

Pt.  C:  Special  grants  lor  urban  and 

rural  schools 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III) 

Grants  to  States  for  school  library  materials 

(ESEA  II)    

Strengthening  State  departments  ol  educa- 
tion (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States 

Grants  for  special  proiacts 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  miwr  rt- 
modeling  (NOEA  III): 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  administration     

Dropout  prevention  (ESEA  VIII) 

MifigMl  education  (ESEA  VII) 

FoMow  Through  (Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
lac  222(a)(2)) 


$3,507,573       $3,923,445 

150,000  150.000 

163.959 


852,435 
250, 725 

328.529 


26,004 
1,004,543 

471.954 
328,  S29 


$3,923,445 
150.000 
163.959 

26.004 
1,008,427 

468,570 


363,157 


266.267 


363.334 


107,047 
2S3.9S7 


Subtotal,    elementary   and   aacondaiy 
education. 

School  aaaiatanca  in  federally  affected  areas: 

MlialMMMa  (Public  Law  81-874) 

Coaatmctlen  (Public  Law  gl-glS) 


5,829,876        6,445,101 


6. 103, 562 


7.256.991 
118.135 


7.266,000 


5,045,000 


Subtotal,   school   assistance  in  federally 

affected  areas 

Emergency  xhool  asaistanca 


7,375.126        7,266.000 


5,045,000 


Education  for  the  handicapped: 

State  grant  programs  (EHA,  pt.  B) 

Earta  cNdhood  projects  (EHA,  pt  C, 


165.614 


200,000 


200,000 


Teacher  education  and  recruitment. 

Research  and  innovation 


531,937 
US,  381 


Vocational  and  adult  education:  Grants  to  States 
tor  vocational  education: 
Basic  vocational  education  programs: 

State  grants 

Programs    for    students   with    special 

needs  (VEA,  pt.  8) 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education 
(VEA,  pt  F). 


Work-study  (VEA,  pt  H) 

i(VEA,ptG). 


Cooperative  aducation  ( 

Statu  advtaon  councils  (VEA,  pL  6) 

Vocational  resaardl: 

Innovation  (VEA,  pt,  0) 

Curriculum  development  (VEA,  pt  I) 

Research 

Adult  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  piojects  and  teacher  education  . 

Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  educa- 
tion  


$1,926,943  $2,015,921 

106,439  125.257 

93,895  133,093 

23,993  31.050 

219,649  245,024 

31.068  31,068 


210. 345 


230,927 


15,000 

152,742 
70.000 


223,991 
160.132 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped... 


822,932 


2X,000 


200,000 


Higher  education 

Student  assistance: 

Grants  and  work-study  payments: 
Educational     opportunity     grants 

(HEA  IV-A) 

Work-study  

Direct  loans  (NOEA  II) 

Special  programs  for  disadvanlaiad  ttudanta 
(HEA.  Sec.  408): 

Talent  search 

Special  services  in  college 

Upward  Bound 

Institutional  assistance: 

Strengthening    developing    institutions 

(HMIII) 

Construction: 

Subsidized  loans  (HEFA  III) 

Grants: 

Public  community  colleges  and 

technical  institutes  (HEFA  I). 

Other  undergraduate  tKilities 

(HEFA  I)  

Slate    administration    and    planning 
(HEFA  I) 


2,849,624 


1,460,700 
1,168,191 
1,367,227 


66,  307 

278.  176 

70,  000 


50,000 


3.196,463 


1714.945 
1,017,115 
2,461.346 


$111,974 


333,605 
"56,066 


495, 579 


195,475 


195,475 


534,371 


534,371 


Total,  Office  of  Education 211,537,827      204,937,622       150,866.363 


Fiscal  year         Fiscal  year 
Fiscal  year  1971        1972  budget 

1970  Ktual    appropriation  request 


$2,442,510 


28,354 


275,648 


2.746,512 


s 


305,928         313,134. 

224,368  

57,047         70.  070 


42,879 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Fiscal  year  Fiscal  year 

Fiscal  year  1971        1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION— Continued 
Higher  education-Continued     „    ,.       . 
Institutional  assistance — Continued 
Language  training  and  area  studies: 
Centers,  fellowships,  and  research 

(NOEA  VI) 

Training     grants    (Fulbright-Hays 

Act) 

University  community  services  (HEA  I) 

Aid  to  land-grant  colleges: 

Annual  (Bankhead-Jones  Act) 

Permanent  (Second  Morrill  Act) — 
Undergraduate  instructional  equipment 
(HEA  VI): 

Television  equipment 

Other  equipment 

College  personnel  development 


Fiscal  year         Fiscal  year 
Fiscal  year  1971        1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


$81,735 

56,275 
121,869 

171,178 
50,000 


$121,869 

161,177 
50,000 


10,851 
75,961 


$121,869 
■■56,060 


689,000 


Subtotal,  higher  education 

ation  professions  development: 
Personnel  training  and  development. 


6,218,001         4,996,468 


214,748 


465,016 


157,143 


110,146 


Special  programs  serving  schools  in  low- 
income  areas: 

Teacher  Corps... 

Career  opportunities  and   urban/rural 
programs     


Subtotal,     education     professions 
development _ 


$114,715 


579, 731 


$157, 143 


$110,146 


Libraries  and  educational  communications: 
Public  libraries: 

Services _ 

Construction  (LSCA  II). 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

Educational    broadcasting   facilities   (Com- 
munication Act  of  1934,  title  111) 


325, 104 
97,470 
70, 634 
24,425 


350,814 
93,969 


267, 146 


Subtotal,     libraries    and    educational 

communications 

Research  and  development 

Civil  rights  education  (title  IV,  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964) 


517,633             444,783 
367,595 


267, 146 


Total,  Office  of  Education 24,560,518       22,705,958         14,687,114 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  VERMONT 


Fiscal  year  Fiscal  year 

Fiscal  year  1971        1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  secondary  education: 
Aid  to  school  districts: 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA 

'^kA: 

Basic  grants 

State  administrative  expenses.. 

PL  B:  Special  incentive  grants 

PL  C:  Special  grants  for  urban  and 

rural  schools 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III) 

Grants  to  States  for  school  library  materials 

(ESEA  II) 

Strengthening  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States 

Grants  for  special  projects — 

Acquisition   of  equipment   and   minor   re- 
modeling (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  nonpront  private  schools 

State  administration 

Dropout  prevention  (ESEA  VIII) 

Bilingual  education  (ESEA  VII) 

Follow  Through  (Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
sec.  222(a)(2)) 


$2, 018, 201 
150,000 


593,728 
94,392 

254,064 


$2, 103, 845 

150,000 

58,099 

415 
600, 498 

177,680 
254,064 


$2, 103, 845 

150,000 

58,099 

415 
602, 767 

175,899 
281,355 


82,130 
"i3,'333' 


114,034 
""i3'333' 


60,403 
334,000 


Subtotal,    elementary    and    secondary 
education 

School  assistance  in  lederally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81-874) 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 


3,600,251         3,471.968 


3, 372, 380 


144,000 


133,000 


85,000 


Fiscal  year         Fiscal  year 
Fiscal  year  1971        1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


Subtotal,  school  assistance  in  federally 

affected  areas  

Emergency  school  assistance.. 


144,000 


133,000 


85,000 


Education  for  the  handicapped : 

State  grant  programs(EHA,  pL  B) 

Early  childhood  projects  (EHA,  pt  C,  sac. 

623) 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation 


100,000 

87,500 

114,660 

12,500 


200,000 


200,000 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped... 

Vocational  and  adult  education:  Grants  to  States 
for  vocational  education: 
Basic  vocational  education  programs: 

State  grants .     . 

Programs   for    students   with    special 

needs  (VEA,  pt  B) 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education 

(VEA.pL  F) 

Work-study  (VEA,  pL  H) 

Cooperative  education  (VEA,  pt.  G) 

State  advisory  councils  (VEA,  pL  B) 

Vocational  research: 

Innovation  (VEA,  pL  D) 

Curriculum  development  (VEA,  pt  I) 

Research 

Adult  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education... 


314,660 


200,000 


200,000 


713,373 

39,691 

35.012 

8,973 

207.298 

31,068 

102, 602 


751,664 

46,704 

49,626 

11,612 

216,723 

31,068 

211,487 


880,788 


28,354 


15,000 
135.709 


83, 518 
140,712 


225, 840 


Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  educa- 
tion  


1,288,726         1,543,114 


1,134,982 


Higher  education: 
Student  assistance: 

Grants  and  work-study  payments: 

Educational     opportunity      grants 

(HEA  IV-A).. 

Work-study 

Direct  loans  (NDEA  II) 

Special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students 
(HEA.  sec.  408): 

Talent  search 

Special  services  in  college 

Upward  Bound 

Institutional  assistance: 

Strengthening    developing    institutions 

(HEA  III) 

Construction: 

Subsidized  loans  (HEFA  III) 

Grants: 

Public  community  colleges  and 
technical  institutes  (HEFA  I). 
Other  undergraduate  facilities 

(HEFA  I) -. 

State    administration    and     planning 

(HEFA  I) 

Language  training  and  area  studies: 
Centers,  fellowships,  and  research 

(NDEA  VI).. 

Training    grants    (Fulbright-Hays 

Act) - 

University  community  services  (HEA  I). 
Aid  to  land-grant  colleges: 

Annual  (Bankhead-Jones  Act) 

Permanent  (Second  Morrill  Act) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment 
(HEA  VI): 

Television  equipment 

Other  equipment 

College  personnel  development 


$551,000         '$210,815  (:) 

452,381  414,601  (2) 


608, 630 


19,050 
19,997 
15,000 


50,000 
90,428 


745,  324 


112.256 


210,097 
25,818 

39, 737 

20.675 
109, 100 

159,271 
50,000 


56,486 


$32,025 


109,100 

154,893 
50,000 


2,983 
20,882 


109,100 
50,000 


Subtotal,  higher  education 

Education  professions  development: 

Personnel  training  and  development.. 

Special   programs  serving  schools  in  low- 
income  areas: 

Teacher  Corps — 

Career  opportunities  and   urban/rural 
school  programs 


121,900 

2,543,184         1,877,340 


191, 125 


Subtotal,     education     professions 
development 


274, 525 

61, 196 
40,000 

375,721 


121,513 


103, 809 


121,513 


103,809 


Libraries  and  educational  communications: 
Public  libraries: 

Services — 

Construction  (LSCA  1 1). 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A).. 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

Educational    broadcasting   facilities  (Com- 
munication Act  of  1934,  tiUe  1 1 1) 


257, 300  268, 555 
96,  436  86. 115 
51,932 -. 


251,321 


Subtotal,    libraries    and    educational 
communications -  ■  • 


405, 668  354, 670 


251,321 


Research  and  development 

Civil  righU  education  (title  IV.  Civil  Rights  Act  ol 
1964) 


Total,  Office  of  Education.. 8,672,210         7,701,605 


5.338,617 


3490 
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OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  VIRGINIA 


Hscal  yur         Fiscal  yMr 
Fiscal  yur  1971        1972  bud|«t 

1970  Ktuil    ippropriation  request 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  secondary  education: 
Aid  to  school  districts: 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA 
I) 
Pt.  A 

Basic  grants. . 

Slate  administrative  expenses 
Pt.  B:  Special  incentive  frants. 
Pt.  C  Special  irants  for  urt>an  and 

rural  schools 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III) 

Grants  to  States  for  school  library  materials 

(ESEAII) 

Strengthenini  State  departmenb  ot  educa- 
tion (ESEA  V) 

Grants  to  States  

Grants  fof  special  projects 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  rt- 
modellniCNDEA  III): 
Grants  h]  States 

Loans  to  nonproflt  private  schools. 

State  administration 

DropMt  prevention  (ESEA  Vlll). 
- \(l 


Fiscal  year         Fiscal  year 
1970  actual    appropriation  request 


$31. 452.  $50      (35,4«4.477        {35.464.477 
314,526  354,645  354.645 


2.121.771 
909.9(7 


353.230 

3.118.402 


1.712.879 
607.3M  607,398 


353.230 
3.120.344 

1.72S.043 
6^,013 


812.413         1.214,806. 


laducationaSEA  VII) 
FoNmi  tbrwfh  (Economic  Opportunity  Act, 

rrntftx)) 


Subtotal,   elemMtaiy  tad  tMoadary 
education 


School  assistance  in  federally  affected  araat: 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81-874) 

Construction  (Public  Law  8181$) 

Subtotal,  school  assistance  in  federally 
affected  areas 


697, 132  . 

37,721, 483 

4(888.788 

41.693.802 

36.666.908 
808,277  . 

36.  308.  000 

25. 732. 000 

37.47S.18S       36.308.000        25.732.000 
4,731.248 


Einergency  schod  assistance 

Education  for  the  handicapped : 

State  grant  programs  (EHA.  pL  B). 


Early  childhood  projects  (EHA.  pL  C, 

Teacher  education  and  recruilmeni 

Research  and  innovation 


660.289 

25.000 

728,321 

41.949 


742,491 


766.5(9 


Subtotal,  education  lor  the  handicapped. . . 

VocatiMMl  Md  adidt  education:  Grants  to  States 
for  McaliaMl  adKilion: 
Basic  vdcatiOMi  education  programs: 

State  granb . 

Programs   for    students   with    special 

needs  (VEA.  pt  B) 

Consumer  and  hofflemaklng  education 

(VEA.pt.  F)  

■    "rStudy(VEA.  pt.  H).. 


1.456,558 


742.491 


766,569 


8.  325, 655         8. 711. 735         10. 247. 692 
459.992  541,293 


Coapaiative  education  (VEA,  pt  G}. . 
StM  advisory  councils  (VEA,  pt  B). 


I  research: 

lii«a»ation  (VEA,  pt  0) 

Curriculum  development  (VEA.  pt  I).. 

Research 

Adult  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education. 


405.780 

102.996 

280.654 

51,  732 

242.463 


575. 1S9  . 
133.289  . 
384  813  . 

51,732 

326,947 


S8.113 


20,838  887,871  

1.272,208         1.436.435  986.086 


HiflMr  education: 
Student  assistance: 

Grants  and  work-study  payments: 
Educational     opportunity     (rants 

(HEA  IV-A) 

Work-study 

Direct  loans  (N  EDA  1 1) 

Special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students 
(HEA.  sec.  408): 

Talent  search. .  .       

Special  services  in  college 

Upward  Bound. 

Institutional  assistance: 

Strengtlienlng    developing    institutions 

(HEAIII) 

Construction: 

Subsidi2ed  loans (HEFA  III) . 

Grants: 

Public  community  colleges  and 

technical  institutes  (HEFA  I). 

Other  undergraduate  lacilities 

(HEFA  I) 

State    administration    and     planning 

(HEFAI) . 

Language  training  and  area  studies: 
Centers,  fellowships,  and  research 

(NDEA  VI) . 

Tr2ining    grants    (Fulbright-Hays 

Act) 

University  community  sarvicas(HEA  I).. 
Aid  to  land-grant  colleges: 

Annual  (Banhhead- Jones  Act) 

Permanent  (Second  Morrill  Act)..   . 
Undergraduate  instructional  equipment 
(HEA  VI): 

Television  equipment 

Other  eouipment , 

College  personnel  development.... 


$2.6/0.700     >  $1,125,952  rn 

2. 364, 088         3. 764. 934  \l 

3,118.465         4.075.365..  *' 


45,686 
699,150 
163,000 


1.145.018 
8.403 


1.019.960  987.014 

534.828 

125.643  98,553  $59.0(3 


S8.588 


20.150 

197.653  197.658      WM 

244.330  199.785  .. 

50.000  50,000      50.~u(id 


1.040.300 


18.110 
126.769 


Subtotal,  higher  education.      

Education  professions  development: 

Personnel  training  and  development 

Speoal   programs  serving  schools  in  low- 
income  areas: 

Taadiar  Corps. 

Caraar  opportunities  and   urban/rural 
school  programs 

Subtotal,     education     professions 
development    .  .       

Libraries  and  educational  communications: 
Public  libraries: 

Services 

ConstrucUon  (LSCA  II) 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) . 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B)         

Educational    broadcasting   facilities  (Com- 
municaUon  Act  of  1934.  title  III) 


741.639  856,169 
125. 243  142. 221 
211.623  


401.188 


Subtotal,     libraries    and     educational 

communications . 

Research  and  development 

Civil  rights  education  (tide  IV.  Civil  Rights  Act  of 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  WASHINGTON 


13.505.962       10,644.140  306.736 


1.566.702  307.392             137.353 

205.268  

138, 750 

1.910.720  307.392             137,353 


360.778 


1,479.693              998.390            360.778 
383,339 


Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  educa- 

13.129.374 

11.291.891 

1964) 

Total  Offica  of  Education 

875.307  . 

tion 11.162,416 

105.976,634 

109.729,791 

80.289.129 

Fiscal  year  Fiscal  year 

Fiscal  year  1971        1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


Fiscal  year         Fiscal  year 
Fiscal  year  1971        1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  secondary  education: 
Aid  to  school  districts: 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA 
i): 
Pt  A: 

Basic  grants 

State  administrative  expenses  . 

Pt  8  Special  incentive  grants 

Pt  C:  Special  grants  for  urban  and 

rural  schools 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III). . 
Grants  to  States  tor  school  library  materials 

(ESEA  II) 

Strengthening  State  departmenb  of  educa- 
tion (ESEA  V): 

GiMto  to  States  

Qnab  for  special  proiecb 

OnailHtW  of  equipment  and  mnor  re- 
modeling (NDEA  III): 

Granb  to  States 


$12,691,030     $15.172  522 

150,000  151,725 

138.665 


2.084.880 

701.488 

514, 477 


97,069 
2.291.635 

1. 320, 448 


514,477 


$15,172,522 
151,725 
138.665 

97,069 
2  302,  721 

1,329,515 
572.508 


Dropout  prevention  (ESEA  Vlll) $900,000 

Bilingual  education  (ESEA  VII) 140. 658 

Follow  Through  (Economic  Opportunity  Act  „ 

sec.  222(a)(2)) 1.172.432 

Subtotal,    elementary    and    secondary 
education 


School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81  874) 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 


Subtotal,  school  assistance  in  federally 

affected  areas.. 

Emergency  school  assistance 


Education  for  the  handicapped: 


18.906.180 

$20. 437. 882 

$19,764,726 

12.854.835 
12.621 

13,849.000 
400.000 

11.020.000 
300.000 

12,867,456 

14.249.000 

11.320.000 

State  grant  programs  (EHA  pt  B) 

Early  childhood  projects  (EHA.  pt  C.  sec 
623). 


Loans  to  nonprolt  private  school*. 
State  administrative 


520.831  720.652 

38^374  30.(88 


Teacher  education  and  recruitmant. 
Research  and  innovation  


451.985 

112.822 
375,668 
431, 709 


508. 254 


524.736 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped. 


1. 372. 1(4 


508,254 


524.736 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


February  22,  1971 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION-Continued 

vocational  and  adult  education:  Grants  to  States 
for  vocational  education: 
Basic  vocational  education  programs: 

State  granb 

Programs   for   studenb   with    special 

needs(VEA.  ptB) 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education 

(VEA.ptF) 

Work-study  (VEA,  pL  H) 

Cooperative  education  (VEA,  pt  G) 

Sbte  advisory  councils  (VEA,  pt  6) 

Vocational  research: 

innovation  (VEA.  pt  D) 

Curriculum  development  (VEA,  pt  I)... 

Research 

Adult  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education. . 

Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  educa- 
tion      


Fisal  year         Fiscal  year 
Fiscal  yaar  1971       1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


$4,779,695       $5,001,295         $6,174,641 
264.079  310,748  


232.956 
72.370 

258.011 
31,068 

120, 681 


330,191 
93.656 

332,928 
31.068 

291. 308 


35.015 


15,000 
333. 131 


555.689 
365,793 


632,732 


Fiscal  year         Fiscal  yaar 
Fiscal  year  1971       1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


State    administration    and     planning 

(HEFAI) 

Language  training  and  area  studies: 
Centers,  felkiwships.  and  research 

(NDEA  VI) 

Training    grants    (Fulbright-Hays 

Act) 

University  community  services  (HEA  I).. 
Aid  to  land-grant  colleges: 

Annual  (Bankhead- Jones  Act) 

Permanent  (Second  Morrill  Act) 

Undargnduate  instructional  equipment 
(HEA  VI): 

Television  equipment 

Other  eouipment 

(killege  personnel  devekipment 


Subtotal,  higher  education. 


$95. 494 


492.917 

91,264 
169.913 

217.  847 
50,000 


$94,766 


1,250.900 


169.913 

185,808 
50.000 


19,539 
136.773 


14,021.826        9.953,603 


6,106,991 


7.312,686 


6,  842. 388 


Higher  education: 
Student  assistance: 

Granb  and  work-study  payments: 
Educatkinal     opportunity     grants 

(HEA  IV-A) 

Work-study 

Oirectk)ans(NEDAII) 

Special  progiams  for  disadvantaged  students 
(HEA,  sec  408): 

Talent  search 

Special  services  in  college 

Upward  Bound 

Instltutkinal  assistance: 

Strengthening    devetoping    Instituttons 

(HEAIII) 

Const  ructnn: 

Subsidized  bans  (H  EFA  1 1 1) 

Granb: 

Public  community  colleges  and 
technical  Institutes  (HEFA  I). 
Other  undergraduate  facilities 
(HEFAI) 


2.984,000       11.321.286 
2.584.301  2.460.216. 

3,995.625         4.805,737 


110.000 
396.443 
186,000 


0 


180.000 


719.018 
534,104 


709,565 


Education  professions  development: 

Personnel  training  and  development 

Special  programs  serving  schools  in  low- 
income  areas: 

Teacher  (kirps 

Career   opportunities   and   urban/rural 
school  programs 


1, 185. 599 

738,277 
230.866 


259,877 


Subtotal,     education     professions 
devriopment 


2.154.742 


259,877 


Libraries  and  educational  communications: 
Public  libraries: 

Services 

Construction  (LSCA  II) 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 

Educational    broadcasting   facilities  (Com- 
munication Act  of  1934.  tide  II I) 


32,969 


Subtotal,     libraries    and     educational 

communications 

Research  and  development 

Civil  righb  education  (tide  IV.  Civil  Righb  Act  of 
1964) - 


87,459 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  WEST  VIRGmiA 


Fiscal  year         Fiscal  year 
Fiscal  year  1971        1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  secondary  education: 
Aid  to  school  districb: 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA 

Pt  A: 

Basic  granb 

State  administrative  expenses.. 

Pt.  B:  Special  incentive  granb 

Pt  C:  Special  grants  for  urban  and 

rural  schools  .      

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III) 

Granb  to  States  for  school  library  materials 

(ESEAII) -. 

Strengthening  State  departmenb  of  educa- 
tion (ESEAV): 

Granb  to  States . 

Granb  for  special  projects 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and   minor  re- 
modeling (NOEA  III): 

G  r  a  n  ts  to  States 

Loans  to  nonprollt  private  schools 

State  administration 

Dropout  prevention  (ESEA  Vlll) 

Bilingual  education  (ESEA  VI  I). .  

Follow  Through  (Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
sec  222(a)(2)) 


$19,517,670     $21,101,305       $21,101,305 

195,177  211,013  211.013 

60.538  60.538 


278,998  278,998 

1.313.050         1,399.228  1.376,322 


345. 700  650,  730 


630.804 


368.640            368,640              403.150 
29,000  


389,684 


524,424 
■  16.' 429" 


775. 100 


Subtotal,    elementary    and    secondary 
education 

School  assistance  in  federally  afiected  areas: 

•»aintenanca  (Public  Law  81-874) 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 


22,950.739        24,611,305         24,062,130 


577.833  531,000  336,000 


Subtotal,  school  assistance  In  federally 

affected  areas 

Emergency  school  assistance 


577.833 


531.000 
9.115 


336.000 


Education  lor  the  handkapped: 

Stata  grant  programs  (EHA,  pt  B) 314. 074 

Eartv  childhood  projecb  (EMA,  pt  C,  sec 

Teacher  educadon'andrecruitinent.]!!!!!!^ 222.797' 

Research  and  innovation 


353, 174 


364,627 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped. 


CXVn 320— Part  8 


536. 871 


353. 174 


364,627 


Vocational  and  adult  education  Granb  to  States 
for  vocational  education: 
Basic  vocational  education  programs: 

State  granb 

Programs    for   studente  with    special 

noeds(VEA,  pt  B) 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education 
(VEA.  pt  F). 


$3,544,340       $3,708,689 
195.824  230.436 


Work-study  (VEA,  pt  H) 

Cooperative  education  (VEA,  pt.  G). 


State  advisory  councils  (VEA,  pt  B) 

Vocational  research: 

Innovation  (VEA.  pt  D)... 

Curriculum  development  (VEA,  pt  I)... 

Research 

Adult  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education.. 

Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  educa- 
tion  


Higher  education: 
Student  assistance: 

Granb  and  work-study  paymenb: 
Educational     opportunity     granb 

(HEA  IV-A) - 

Work-study 

Direct  loans  (NDEA  m 

Special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students 
(HEA.  sec.  408): 

Talent  search 

Special  services  In  collate 

Upward  Bound 

Institutional  assistance: 

Strengthening   developing   institutions 

(HEAIII) -. 

(instruction: 

Subsidized  loans  (HEFA  110 

Granb: 


112.209 


253.901 


15.000 
550.582 


412.077 
613.710 


1,533,800  1576.497 

1,938.919         1.992,155 
1.820,335         2.228.836 


$58,092 


169,913 


50.000 


278.005 


128,788 


128,788 


590,847  673,214  327,367 

54,296  124.752  

177,248  

108.264  


963,624            797.966             327,367 
317,356  


Total,  Office  of  Education 56,797,818       53,519.268         39.186.010 


Fiscal  year         Fiscal  year 
Fiscal  year  1971       1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriatton  raquest 


$4,251,337 


172.745  244,851  

41.745  54,023 

234,245  278.471  

31,068  31.068  28,354 


582.735 


4,897,758         5.827,226  4.862.426 


8 


57.870 
661.032 
155,000 


577,162 

61.736 


Public  community  coMeges  and 
technical  Institutes  (HEFA  I). 

Other  undergraduate  facilities 

(HEFAI) 

Stata    admlnistratton    and    planning 
(HEFAI) 


96.676  608,986 

764,430  

64,279  65,642 


37,839 


3492 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


FebriMry  22,  1971 


APPENDIX  IV.— DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH    EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE— STATE  TABLES  OF  1972  BUOGH  ESTIMATES— ContinuMi 

OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA— Continued 


Fncal  yur         Fiscal  vMr  | 
riscat  year  (971        1972  bud|M  i 

1970  actual    appropriation  raqaist 


Language  training  and  area  studies 
Canters.  lallowsMips.  and  research 

(NDEAVI)       .       

Training    grants    (Fulbright-Hays 
Act)       .  .  . 

University  community  services  (HEA  I). 
Aid  to  land-grant  colleges. 

Annual  (BanKhead-Jones  Act)      .   . 
Permanent  (second  Morrill  Act)  . 
Undergraduate  instructional  equipment 
(HEA  VI): 

Television  equipment. 

Other  equipment 

College  personnel  devetopmenl 


13S.  584 

194,239 
50.000 


Fiscal  vaar         Fiscal  year 
riscal  year  1971        1972  budget 

1970  actual     appropriation  request 


Career   opportunities  and   urban/rural 
school  programs 


$319. 250 


121.  too 


$138,584 

173.348 
50.000 


10.011 
70.079 


$13>.S84 


50.000 


Subtotal,     education 
development    ...   . 


professions 


1.150.176 


$178,789 


$113,658 


Subtotal,  higher  education  

Education  protesaioas  dtviloMMnt: 

Personnel  milMllt  and  MMtopMMt..       .. 
Special  protrams  sarrini  soMab  in  low- 
income  areas: 
Teacher  Corps. . .  


8.277.456 


S.SU.13S 


Libraries  and  educational  communications: 
PuMk  libraries 

Services...  

Construction  (LSCA  II)      

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Libranan  training  (HFA  II  B)  

Educational    broadcasting    facilities  (Ciom- 
munication  Act  of  193*.  title  II I) 


456.418 
95.217 
93.  775 


510. 124 
10.9B1 


287. 139 


226.423 


506.395 


324. 531 


178.789 


Subtotal,     libraries    and    adwational 

'  communications 645,410 

Research  and  development .  1.133.893 

113. 659      Civil  rights  education  (title  IV,  Civil  Rights  Act  of 

1964) 63.500 


521.  105 


287. 131 


Total.  OIBee  of  Education 40.233.636        37.945,852 


30.252.404 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  WISCONSIN 


Fiscal  year  Fiscal  year 

Fiscal  year  1971        1972  budget 


1970  actual    appropriathm 


requtsi 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  secondary  education: 
Aid  to  school  districts 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA 

'Va: 

Basic  grants 

State  administrative  eipensM.. 

$17.  432. 234 
174.  322 

$17.  919,  429 
179,194 
3in,  421 

70. 120 
2.  918,  623 

1.  849.  342 
569.933 

$17,919,429 
179,194 
310.  421 

Pt.  C:  Special  grants  for  uriMn  and 

70,120 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III)..   .. 
Grants  to  States  for  school  library  matanals 

(ESEA  II)             

Strenfthening  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States 

Grants  for  special  protects 

2, 674. 997 
98Z463 

569.933 
126,931  . 

711.  (4« 

2,  908.  343 
1.  861.  481 

636.994 

Acquisition   of   equipment  and   minor   re- 
modehng(NDEA  III) 
Grants  to  States                           

1,012.170  . 

Loans  to  nonprolt  private  schooit. 

StaM  adntnistration            

40,  M7 

40iMI. 

DropMrt  prwanUon  (ESEA  VIM) 

Bilinfual  adycation  (ESEA  VII) 

203,  470  . 
83Z032  . 

Follow  Through  (Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
sec.  222(a)a)) 

Fiscal  year  Fiscal  year 

Fiscal  year  1971        1972  budget 

1970  xtual    appropriation  request 


Subtotal,    elementary    and    secondary 
education . 


23.818,995       24.)20i714         23,885,9(9 


School  assistance  m  federally  affected  areas 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81-874) 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 


2. 214. 0B7        2. 272.  GOO  1. 167. 000 


SuMMal,  school  assistance  in  federally 
alladM  araas  ... 

Emerfoncy  school  assistance 


2, 214, 0S7        2. 272, 000  1.  667.  000 


Education  tor  the  handicapped: 

State  grant  programs  (EH A.  pt  B) 

Early  childhood  protects  (EHA.  pt  C,  aac 

623) 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation.    

Subtotal,  education  tor  the  handicapped... 

on:  Grants  to  States 


62S,43< 

1S2.U0 
848. 040 
307.  046 


703,300 


726,107 


Higher  education: 

Student  assistance: 

Grants  and  work-study  payments: 

Educational     opportunity     grants 

(HEA  IV-A)        

Worl(-study  

Direct  loans (NOEA  II) 

Special  programs  for  disadirantafad  studants 
(HEA.  sec.  408): 

Talent  search 

Special  services  m  college 

Upward  Bound  

Institutional  assistance 

Strengthening    devetoping    institutions 

(HEA  III) 

Construction : 

Subsidized  loans  (HEFA  III) 

Grants: 

Public  community  colleges  and 

technical  institutes  (HEFA  I). 

Other  undergraduate  tacilities 

(HEFA  I) 

Slate    administration    and     planning 

(HEFA  I) 

Language  training  and  area  studies: 
Centers,  fellowships,  and  research 

(NDEAVI) 

Training    grants    (Fulbright-Hays 

Act) 

University  community  services  (HEA  I) 
Aid  to  land-grant  colleges: 

Annual  (Banlihead-iones  Act)    .     . 
Permanent  (Second  Morrill  Act)  .   . 
Undergraduate  instructional  equipment 
(HEA  VI): 

Television  equipment 

Other  equipment. 

College  personnel  development. 


$4,619,000     I  $1,725,664 
3.127.576  3.346,154 

4. 807  500         6,  037,  358 


(•) 
P) 


71,000 
329.201 

150.000 


178.400 
77,385 

1,075.884 
673.  709 
143, 157 

664,246 

55.762 
189.322 

243. 969 
50.000 


1,032,197 


113,409 


$70. 216 


996.  S12 


189.  322 

199.595 

50  000 


24.623 
172.363 


189.322 

50.666 


Subtotal,  higher  education 17.4S2.623       12.890.685 


309.538 


1.933,204 


7M.S00 


72S,10/ 


Vocational  awl  adult 

for  vocaOaaal 

Basic  voeatfMMl  adacation  programs: 

State  grants 

Programs    tor    students   witll    special 

needs  (VEA.  pt  B) 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education 

(VEA.pt  F)..  

Work-study  (VEA.  pt  H) 


6.  327,  757         6,  621.  049          7.  916.  388 
349.608  411.391  


Cooparative  education  (VEA,  pt  G). . . 
State  adviaory  councils  (VEA,  pt  I). . 


iMHvation  (VEA.  pt  0) 

Carrletllain  development  (VEA.  pt  I). . 

Raaaarch..         

Adult  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  Stales 

Special  protects  and  teacher  education 


Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  educa- 
tion        


308.406 
88.951 

273.  356 
39.  318 

126.152 


437.  129 

115.  lU 

368.090 

39  318 

315^466 


44.  H2 


11^913 

600,765 
483.000 


738^  C» 

670.  924 


919.  143 


8. 613, 22C         9.  714, 146  8,  MO,  423 


Education  professions  development: 

Personnel  training  and  development.. 
Special  programs  serving  schools  In  low- 
income  areas: 

Teacher  Corps 

Career  opportunities  and  arban/raral 
school  programs .   .   


Subtotal,     education     professions 
development 


1.  583. 426 

282.458 
347.667 

2. 213. 551 


323.915 


140.  307 


323.915 


140. 307 


Libraries  and  educational  communications: 
Public  libraries: 

Services 

Consfructton(LSCAII)..  

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A)... 
Librarian  traimng  (HEA  II  B) 


739.! 


8S3.676 
141,983 


350.191 


Educational   broadcasting   fadHtles  ((^m- 

munication  Act  of  1934;  title  III)...       .   . 


Subtotal,     libraries    and    educational 

communications 

Research  and  development 

Civil  rlehts  education  (title  IV,  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
HMf. 


250,326 
178.619 

56.597 


1.  225. 138 
2  069.893 


995.659 


350.191 


Total,  Offce  of  Education. 


59.540,717       51.82a«19        35.959.555 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


February  22,  1971 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

OBUGATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  WYOMING 


Fiscal  year  Fiscal  year 

Fiscal  year  1971         1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  secondary  education: 
Aid  to  school  districts: 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA 

I): 
Pt  A: 

Basic  grants. . . . 

State  administrative  expenses.. 

Pt.  B:  Special  incentive  grants 

Pt.  C:  Special  grants  tor  urban  and 

rural  schools      

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III)..   

Grants  to  States  for  school  library  materials 

(ESEA  II) 

Strengthening  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion (ESEA  V): 

Grants  to  States  .     

Grants  tor  special  projects 

Acquisition  of  equipment  and   minor   re- 
modeling (NOEA  III): 
Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

State  administrative 

Dropout  prevention  (ESEA  VIII) . 

Bilingual  education  (ESEA  VII) 

Follow  Through  (Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
see.  222(a)(2)) 


$1,401,274       $1,573,281         $1,573,281 

150.000  150,000  150,000 

85,957  85,957 


551.223     543.345      545.939 
73.28'J      137.939      136,939 


249,024      249,024 


275. 893 


66.403 
13,333 


93,759  .. 

13,333 ;; 


Subtotal,    elementary    and    secondary 
education 

School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81-874). 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 


323.325 

2.827,862         2,843,638  2.768.009 


1.885.899         2.165.000  1,9%,  000 


Subtotal,  school  assistance  In  federally 

affected  areas. 

Emergency  school  assistance 


1,885,899         2.165,000  1.996,000 


Educabon  for  the  handicapped: 

State  grant  programs  (EHA,  pt  B) 

Early  childhood  projects  (EHA,  pt  C, 

623) 

Teacher  education  and  recruitment 

Research  and  innovation 


100. 000  200, 000  200, 000 


20, 087 
76,589 


Subtotal,  education  for  the  handicapped... 

Vocational  and  adult  education:  Grants  to  States 
tor  vocational  education: 
Basic  vocational  education  programs: 

State  grants 

Programs  for   students  with   special 

needs  (VEA,  pt  B) 

Consumer  and  homemaking  education 
(VEA,  pt  F). 


196.676  200.000  200,000 


Work-study  (VEA,  pt  H) 

i(VEA  ptG). 


Cooperative  education  (.i.^,  p..  w... 

State  advisory  councils  (VEA,  pt  B). 
Vocational  research: 

Innovation  (VEA,  pt  D) 

Curriculum  development  (VEA,  pt  I).. 

Research 

Adult  education  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Grants  to  States 

Special  projects  and  teacher  education. 


544, 453 

30,081 

26,  535 

7,413 

206. 175 

31,068 

102, 202 


569. 704 

35, 398 

37,612 

9.593 

214,150 

31.068 

209,720 


696.802 


28,354 


Higher  education: 
Student  assistance: 

Grants  and  work-study  payments: 
Educational     opportunity     grants 

(HEA  IV-A) 

Work-study . 

Direct  loans  (NDEA  II) 

Special  programs  for  disadvantaged  students 
(HEA.  sec.  408): 

Talent  search 

Special  services  in  college .- 

Upward  Bound .. 

Institutional  assistance: 

Strengthening   developing   institutions 

(HEAIIl) 

Construction: 

Subsidized  loans  (HEFA  III) 

Grants: 

Public  community  colleges  and 

tectinical  institutes  (HEFA  I).. 
Other  undergraduate  facilities 

(HEFA  I) 

State     administration     and     planning 

(HEFA  I) 

Language  training  and  area  studies: 
Centers,  fellowships,  and  research 

(NDEAVI) 

Training    grants    (Fulbright-Hays 

Act) 

University  community  services  (HEA  I). 
Aid  to  land-grant  colleges: 

Annual  (Bankhead-Jone'  Act) 

Permanent  (Second  Morrill  Act) 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment 
(HEA  VI): 

Television  equipment 

Other  eouipment 

College  personnel  development 

Subtotal,  higher  education.   


$398,700         '$125,141 
504,302  283,758 

409.857  478.437 


73. 278 
15.000 


149,403 
51,493 


87,843 
51,087 


106, 830 

157. 849 
50,000 


183,600 


106,830 

154, 142 
50,000 


2,022 
14, 153 


2.100,312 


1.353.413 


Education  professions  development: 

Personnel  training  and  development 

Special  programs  serving  schools  in  low- 
income  areas: 

Teacher  Corps 

Career  opportunities  and   urban/rural 
school  programs 


295,672  116.701 


63,980 


Subtotal,     education     professions 
development 


359,652 


116,701 


Libraries  and  educational  communications: 
Public  libraries: 
Services. 


Construction  (LSCA  I  h 

College  library  resources  (HEA  l!-A). 


Librarian  training  (HEA  ll-B) 
Educational   broadcasting  facilities  (Coni- 
munication  Act  of  1934,  title  111)...'^^.. 


249,201 
86,474 
26,723 


258,729 
85, 177 


15,000 
127,831 


63,300 
131,730 


204,458 


Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  educa- 
tion     


Subtotal,     libraries    and     educational 

communications . 

Research  and  development 

Civil  rights  education  (title  IV,  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964) .  .  .  


362.398 


343,906 


1.090,758         1,302,275 


929.614 


Total,  Office  of  Education. 


8.823,557         8,324,933 


OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


Fiscal  year  Fiscal  year 

Fiscal  year  1971       1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Dementary  and  secondary  education : 
Aid  to  school  districts: 

Educationally  deprived  children  (ESEA 

Pt  A: 

Basic  grants 

State  administrative  expenses. 

Pt  B:  Special  incentive  grants 

Pt  C:  Special  grants  for  urban  and 

rural  schools.. 

Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III). 

Grants  to  States  for  school  library  materials 

(ESEA  II) 

Strengthening  State  departmenta  oi  educa- 
bon (ESEA  V): 

GrantstoStates  . 

Grants  tor  special  projects 


$6,110,433        $7,356,512  $7,451,155 

150,000  150,000  150,000 


757,118 
139.372 

272. 313 


88,015 
801.772 

262, 348 
272, 313 


88,015 
796,607 

259,086 


301, 195 


Acquisition   of   eouipment  and    minor   re- 
modeling (NDEA  III): 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  nonprollt  private  schools 

State  administration 

Dropout  prevention  (ESEA  VIII) 

Bilingual  education  (ESEA  VII)... 

Fallow  Through  (Economic  Opportunity  Act, 
sec.  222(a)f2)) 


$83,393 


$116,292 


13,333 


13, 333 


405,500 


Subtotal,    elementary    and    secondary 
education 

School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas: 

Maintenance  (Public  Law  81-874) . 

Construction  (Public  Law  81-815) 


5,506,724         5,345,000 


Subtotal,   school  assistance  in  federally 
affected  areas 


5,506,724         5,345,000 


3493 


Rscal  year  Fiscal  year 

Fiscal  year  1971        1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


8 


$28,986 


106,830 
■56,660 


185,816 


102,965 


102,965 


248,549 


248,549 


6,430,953 


Fiscal  year         Fiscal  year 
Fiscal  year  1971       1972  budget 

1970  actual    appropriation  request 


7,931,462  9,060.585  $9,046,058 


3.399,000 


3,399,000 


3494 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


February  22,  1971 


APKNOIX   IV.— OEPARTMENT  OF  HEAITM     EDUCATION.   AND  WELFARE-STATE  TABLES  OF  1972  BUDGH  ESTIMATES— ContlniMd 

OBLIGATIONS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA— Continued 


FISCM  vtir 
Fbul  yMr  1971 

1970  Ktuti     approprtatlon 


Fiscal  yMr 

1972b«4aM 

raqaatt 


Enxritncy  Khoot  auistMM. 


Eductlion  for  th«  kindtcapped 

Stite  irent  pfOframs  (EHA,  pt.  B). . 
Ejriv  chldhood  prerwts  (EMA.  pt  C. 

K3) . 

Ttteliar  iducati  on  and  racniitnMiit 

Rnurcli  and  innovation 


« 
^^^ 


tm,m 

100.000 
1.0«5^7l& 
3,1 


1200,000 


Subtotal,  aducation  for  tht  handicappad. ..        S,  0C7, 041 


Vocational  and  adult  aducation:  Grants  to  Statos 
tor  vocational  aducation; 
Basic  vocational  aducation  prafrants: 

Statt  grant!     

PrO(rams    for    sludants    with    spatial 

nowlsCVEA.  pt  B).     

Conaumar  and  homamakmi  aducation 

(VEA.pt  F) 

Wock-stydir  (YEA,  pt  H) 

CoopMativa  aducation  (VEA,  pt  G) 

Stata  advisory  councils  (VEA,  pt  B) 

Vocational  rasaarcti: 

Innovation  (VEA.  pt  D) 

CurrKuUm  davalopmant  (VEA,  pt  I)... 

Rasaarch  .  

Adult  aducation  (Adult  Education  Act): 

Granti  to  Statas  

Spaaat  projacts  and  taadiar  aducation.. 

Subtotal,  vocational  and  adult  aduca- 
tion   


826, 189  864, 342 

45. 648  S3.  705 


40.267 

13.155 

211.041 

31.  OM 

205.813 
29.838 

15.000 

231. 310 
440.000 


57.0C5 

17, 871 

225.299 

3l.0«a 

217.378 

'  96.038 

249.701 


Mioaa 


1.004,495 


28  354 


2M.339 


2. 109. 829 


1.112.274 


1. 331.  IM 


aducation 
Studant  assistance 

Grants  and  worV-study  paymants 

Educational     opportunity     grants 

(MEAIV-A>. 

Work-study 

DiracI  loans  (NOEA  II)    

Special  procrams  for  disadvantafod  students 
(NEA.  ttc  408): 

Talent  search 

Special  sarvicas  in  eoNl|i. 

Upward  Bound 

Institutional  assistance: 

S(ran|thenin(    developing    instituVwns 
(HEA  III) 


}.17I.I0B 

l.«l,741 
1.(21.846 


M.OOO 

223.800 
160.000 


<4<S.881 

726.272 

1.792.501 


75.592 


Fiscal 

Fiscal  year 

1970  actual    appropriation 


S?.'       19^^ 


CMilracttM' 

Subsidized  loans  (HEFA  III)  itt,  131 

Grants 

Public  communily  colleges  and 

technical  institutes  (HEFA  I)    

Other  undergraduate  faolilies 

(HfFAl)      ..     230,716 

Slate     administralion     and     planmnt 

(HEFA  I).      8S.629 

Lanfuafa  training  and  area  studies 
Centan,  fellowships,  and  research 

(NDEAVI) 447,264 

Training    grants    (Fulbriikt-Hayt 
Act)    .  ...  M.nt 

University  community  services  (HEA  I)  117.012 

Aid  to  land-grant  colleges: 

Annual  (Banhhed-Jones  Act)     168.166 

Permanent  (Second  Morrill  Act) 50, 000 

Undergraduate  instructional  equipment 
'   "A  VI): 


(HE 

Telavtsion  eouipmanl. 

Other  equipment 

College  personnel  devHopment 

Subtotal,  higher  education. . . 


I74.1II  

W.»  »,iZ8 

'iiToii ij7:6ij 

159.588  ..   . 

50.000  so.iioo 

7.067 

49.461  


Education  protessions  deveiopnont: 

Personnel  training  and  devalopmani  . 
Special  pioframs  serving  schools  in  low- 
income  areas 

Taachei  Corps . . 

Career  opportunities   and   urban'rnral 
school  programs 


Subtotal,     aducation     prolessioiis 
development 


1.037.2S0  . 

6.676.945 

3.S29.286 

206.140 

1.004,026 
613.833  . 

131.765 

105.(19 

429.829  

2.047.60 

131. 7IS 

ios,ni 

libraries  and  educational  communicatinm: 
PubHcHbraria*: 

Sarvicaa 

Construction  (LSC A  II) 

College  library  resources  (HEA  ll-A) 

Librarian  training  (HEA  II   B) 
Educational    broadcasting    fKlllties   (Com- 
munication Act  of  19)4  title  III). 

Subtotal,  libraries  and  educational 
communications 

Research  and  developmani 

Civil  rlihts  education  (title  IV,  Civil  Rifhts  Act  of 
1964)..  


242,217 
75.'2«4 

St,  no 

14,  (7S 


330.006 
91,983 


2(0.48) 


451.339 

6.842.549 

184.975 


421. 9M 


Total.  Office  oi  Education 36.825.552       20.500.899         14,548.985 


<  InHM  yaar  awards  only. 

I  New  program  does  not  have  a  State  formula. 

APPENDIX  V 

COMPARISON  CHART  OF  THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  FISCAL 
YEAR  1971  APPROPRIATIONS  AND  FISCAL  YEAR  1972 
BUDGET  REQUESTS,  BY  STATE 


Fiscal  yaar  Fiscal  year 
1971  1972 

OE  appro-  budget 

priations  request  Oiflerance 


State 


Fiscal  yaar 
1971 
OE  appro- 
priations 


Fiacal 


yaar 

(972 
budgat 
request 


Difference 


186.069.460  1(5.216.933  -$20,852,527 

25.102.721  23.632.280  -1,370.441 

Altawia. 39.707.618  33.835.072  -5.872.546 

Afkamn...     .   .  47.654.351  37,193.902  -10.460.449 

CaWomia 315.S73.258  235  440.060  -80  183.198 

Colorado  40.894.907  28.390.937  -12.503.970 

Connactieut..  35.327.332  26.364,210  -8.963.122 

Delaware  9.919.409  7  932, 097  -1. 987. 312 

Florida 103.606.307  72.594,965  -31,001.342 

101,579.518  74.851.804  -26.727.714 

21720.082  16.455.270  -4,264.812 

13.923.302  10.177.230  -3.746.072 

137.241.165  104.285.709  -32.956.456 

ladtoM 57,029.762  40.203.072  -16.826.690 

41247.138  79.070.138  -11.177.000 

38.165.363  27  858.361  -10.307.000 

NanltiCky.. 72.956.904  59.914.211  -13.042.693 

ImMMM 79.271.744  56.357.059  -22.914  685 

•aino 18.105.893  14.233.646  -3,872.247 

Maryland..  70,998,064  51.338,805  19.659:59 

Massachusetts      .  79.300.321  56.533,772  -22.766  549 

Michigan 111.351.479  84,561,922  -26.789  557 

Minnaaota 54,916,159  40.490.478  -14.425,(81 

Mississippi        .    .  73.809.151  57.286.784  -16.542.364 

68.979.028  51.657.528  -17.323.500 

lS.513,Sa8  13.230.992  -3.282.996 

27.797,201  19.291.  «5  -8.505.716 

8.894.103  6.710,418  -2,184.685 

New  Hampshire. .  10,  757.  335  7, 436. 433  - 3. 320. 902 

NewJ«rj»y..       .  94.462.395  77,135.328  -17,327.067 

NowManico      .    .  33.640.147  28.166.956  -5.473.191 

NawYor*.    329,307.494  272.665.106  -56.642.368 

North  Carolina...  122.S7I.  100  94.286.308  -28.284.792 

North  Dakota....  17.028.741  13.815.073  -3.213.(68 


OMo $ia.2M.970 

Oklatoma 53.202,591 

Orafon 30,537.612 

Pennsylvania 149.337.066 

Rhode  Idand  16.828.295 

South  Carolina ...     73.101.051 

SoutkOahata 18.592.804 

Tannasaie 79.712,606 

Texas 204,937,622 

Utah 22.705,958 

Vermont 7,701,605 

Virginia 109,  729  791 

Washington 53.519,268 

WaatVlrfinia 37.945,852 

WiwHa 51.820.419 

Wyo«rii«. 8,324.933 

District  of 
ColumMs 20.500.899 


1*8.327.(97 
39,906,2(S 
21.S32.3IS 

112.353.859 
12.  576. 252 
57,  387.  390 
14.920.(98 
59.  301.  893 

150.8(6.363 
14.(87.114 
5.338.(17 
80. 2S9. 129 
39. 186.  010 
30,  252,  404 
35. 959.  555 
6.  430.  953 


-$33.^2.273 

-13.  297.  322 
-S.  705.  243 

-36.983.227 
-4,252.043 

-15.713.661 
-3.672.106 
■20.410.713 

-54,071,259 
-8  018,  844 
-2.  362.  988 

-29. 440. 662 

-14,333.258 
-7.693,448 

-15,860.804 
-1.893  980 


14,548,985   -5.951,914 


THE  TRAGEDY  OP  SIMA8  KXH^IRKA 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or  MAssACHTJsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  22.  1971 

Mr.  OTfEHliL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
ftnd  tragic  Incident  concerning  a  Lithu- 
anian seaman  named  Simas  Kudirka 
compels  many  Americans  to  stop  and 
reconsider  the  principles  upon  which  our 
country  Ls  founded.  America  has  always 
welcomed  peoples  from  all  over  the  world. 


Our  Nation  has  afforded  them  an  op- 
portunity to  escape  a  life  of  hardship 
and  misery  imder  intolerable  tyranny 
and  pursue  a  free  life  in  America.  Under 
this  most  cherished  ideal  generations 
of  Americans  have  achieved  security  and 
respectibUity,  in  turn  welcoming  millions 
of  Americans  in  less  fortunate  positions 
than  themselves  and  Inviting  them  to 
share  the  botonty  of  the  land. 

Simas  Kudirka  wa.s  responding  to 
that  Implicit  invitation.  He  was  seeking 
only  the  same  opportunity  to  enjoy  free- 
dom that  all  Americans  hold  as  a  sacred 
privilege  and  to  which  all  men  are  en- 
titled. The  brutal  and  Inhuman  treat- 
ment which  Simas  Kudirka  received  at 
the  hands  of  his  countrymen  is  Indica- 
tive of  the  extremely  oppressive  condi- 
tions which  exist  in  the  captive  nations 

The  United  States  shares  some  of  the 
guilt  for  this  atrocity.  Our  Nation  can- 
not proclaim  Its  leadership  in  the  free 
world  until  we  willingly  accept  people 
who  are  merely  looking  for  the  right  to 
live  under  freedom  and  democracy  I  urge 
the  President  and  the  Department  of 
State  to  act  immediately  and  emphati- 
cally on  behalf  of  Simas  Kudirka.  I  also 
urge  the  Department  of  State  to  prevent 
future  incidents  of  this  nature  by  adher- 
ing to  principles  of  American  democ- 
racy. 


Febrmry  22,  1971 

LEGAL  SERVICES  PROGRAM  UNDER 
FIRE 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NKW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  22,  1971 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's  edi- 
tion of  the  Washington  Post  carried  an 
exceUent  article  by  David  S.  Broder  en- 
titled "The  Battle  Over  California  Legal 
Assistance."  I  am  including  this  article 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  because  I 
believe  it  so  well  portrays  the  activities 
of  the  California  Rural  Legal  Assistance 
Agency,  a  legal  services  program  funded 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportmiity, 
and  the  political  pressures  which  have 
been  exerted  tx)  destroy  that  program. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  administration  has 
spdken  so  much  of  law  and  order,  yet 
it  rejects  the  utilization  of  the  legal 
process  when  that  process  is  serving  the 
poor.  Since  its  inception  the  legal  serv- 
ices program  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  has  been  acknowledged  to 
be  one  of  the  most  successful  efforts  by 
the  Federal  Govenmient  to  help  the  poor 
and  the  disadvantaged.  Because  of  that 
very  success,  the  program  has  been 
strongly  criticized  by  those  who  do  not 
like  to  see  the  so-oalled  "system"  shsiken. 

Yet  it  is  that  very  system  which  has 
made  the  poor  victims  of  the  welfare 
system,  of  landlord-oriented  landlord- 
tenant  laws,  of  unscrupulous  business 
practices  and  exorbitant  interest  rates. 
The  California  Rural  Legal  Assistance 
Agency,  along  with  many  other  of  the 
legal  service  programs,  has  been  in  the 
vanguard  in  vindicating  the  rights  of 
the  disadvantaged.  That  is  its  "vice"  in 
the  eyes  of  some;  it  Is  its  "virtue"  in  the 
eyes  of  many  others  of  us. 

I  commend  David  Broder's  article  to 
my  colleagues: 

Thx  Battl*   Oveb  Cautobnia  Legal 

AStOaTANCB 

(By  David  8.  Broder) 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
never  heard  of  Denny  Powell,  but  Powell  lis- 
tens to  the  President,  listens  with  the  skill  of 
a  good  attorney — which  Is  what  President 
Nixon  prides  himself  on  being — and  with  the 
Intensity  of  a  man  who  Is  accustomed  to 
tj»ft'ie  his  own  convictions  by  action. 

On  Jan.  U  of  this  year,  In  an  address  that 
was  praised  as  one  of  the  noblest  of  his  pres- 
idency. Mr.  Nixon  told  a  University  of  Ne- 
braska audience  of  his  hopes  tar  the  youth 
of  America. 

"Toung  people."  he  said,  "need  something 
positive  to  respond  to,  some  high  enterprise 
In  which  they  can  test  themselves,  fulflU 
themselves  .  .  And  we  do  have  such  great 
goals  at  home  in  America." 

The  President  said,  "I  believe  one  of  Amer- 
ica's most  priceless  assets  Is  the  Idealism 
which  motivates  the  yount?  people  of  Amer- 
ica ...  I  believe  that  government  has  a 
responfilblllty  to  Insure  that  the  idealism  and 
wllUngneBs  to  contribute  to  our  dedicated 
young  people  can  be  put  to  constructive 
use."  And  because  of  thoee  beliefs,  the  Presi- 
dent said,  he  was  going  to  recommend  co- 
ordination and  expansion  of  all  the  govern- 
ment-sponsored volunteer  programs  for  pub- 
lic service  projects  Involving  young  people. 

It  was  a  generous  and  noble  spwech.  and  It 
sat  well  with  Denny  Powell,  who  at  33,  mar- 
ried and  the  father  of  three  children,  may 
no  longer  think  of  himself  as  young,  but  who 
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knew  from  his  own  experience  the  rewards  of 
the  kind  of  service  of  which  the  President 
spoke. 

In  1964,  Poweh.  a  graduate  of  Notre  Dame 
law  school,  was  working  for  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  looking  forward  to  a 
comfortable  and  prosp>erous  career  as  a  tax 
lawyer. 

He  and  his  wife  were  members  of  the 
Christian  FamUy  Movement  in  Alexandria, 
and  when  a  Ore  swept  through  the  nearby 
black  community  of  Oum  Springs,  they  were 
among  the  volunteers  who  went  in  to  help. 
"I'd  never  seen  anythliLg  like  It."  Powell  re- 
called the  other  day  "A  black  lady  with  five 
quote  illegitimate  unquote  children  was  liv- 
ing In  a  one-room  shack.  There  was  a  pot- 
bellied stove  and  the  windows  were  covered 
with  rags  to  keep  the  wind  out.  Seeing  that — 
It  was  almost  like  a  religious  experience.  It 
was  kind  of  hard  to  keep  doing  tax  law  after 
that." 

Denny  Powell  quit  his  Job,  put  aside  his 
plans  for  a  career  and  moved  his  family  to 
California  to  Join  a  Just-starting  federal  pro- 
gram to  provide  legaj  services  to  the  poor.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  men  hired  by  the  CaU- 
fornia  Rural  Legal  Assistance  (CBLA) 
Agency,  and  of  all  the  attorneys  who  were 
Involved  in  launching  It,  he  is  the  only  one 
still  serving  lu  a  field  office.  He  Is  working 
In  Salinas  as  head  of  a  five-man  staff  that 
includes  a  Mexican-American  lawyer  from 
New  Mexico  and  the  son  of  a  DuPont  execu- 
tive who  Is  a  graduate  of  Exeter  Academy, 
Tale  and  the  Harvard  Law  School.  He  pre- 
fers to  remain  in  Salinas,  Powell  said,  "be- 
cause the  people  are  here  and  working  with 
the  people  is  the  real  compensation." 

CRLA  has  turned  out  to  be  the  flagship  of 
the  national  legal  services  program.  In  its 
first  four  years,  It  provided  services  to  some 
72.000  clients,  but  Its  greater  fame  rests  on 
class-action  suits  which  have  obtained  gov- 
ernment food,  housing,  welfare  and  health 
benefits  and  services  for  needy  persons  who 
were  previously  denied  them  in  many  parts 
of  California. 

The  program  has  aroused  opposition  from 
some  local  governing  boards  and,  most  not- 
ably, from  Callfomla  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan 
(R) .  It  has  been  investigated  repeatedly.  The 
most  recent  study.  In  1970,  by  a  14-man  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  advisory  group 
headed  by  retired  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Tom  Clark,  concluded  that  "while  not  per- 
fect, CRLA  is  an  exemplary  legal  services  pro- 
gram, providing  a  balanced  approach  between 
orthodox  legal  services  and  highly  successful 
Impact  litigation." 

On  the  basis  of  that  finding,  OEO  director 
Donald  Rumsfield  approved  a  12  per  cent 
increase  in  CRLA's  funds  In  a  new  one-year 
grant,  announced  late  last  year  Just  before 
Rumsfeld  moved  to  the  White  House  as  a 
counselor  to  the  President. 

Last  Dec.  26.  Invoking  authority  given  gov- 
ernors by  the  federal  anti-p>overty  act,  Rea- 
gan vetoed  the  CRLA  grant.  He  acted  on  the 
basis  of  a  memorandimi  from  Lewis  K.  Uhler, 
a  former  John  Birch  Society  member  who  is 
the  director  of  the  California  state  office  of 
economic  opportunity,  charging  CRLA  with 
assorted  "g^oss  and  deliberate"  violations  of 
regulations.  Including  "use  of  legal  processes 
to  harass  public  and  private  organizations." 

Pacing  a  confirmation  hearing  and  under 
heavy  pressure  from  Democratic  Senators  to 
override  the  veto,  acting  federal  suitl-pwverty 
director  Prank  Carluccl  decided  to  keep 
Denny  Powell  and  his  colleagues  In  business 
for  30  days  while  he  made  a  new  Investiga- 
tion of  Reagan's  charges. 

There  then  occurred  some  mystifying 
events,  not  all  of  which  have  yet  made  their 
way  into  the  public  record. 

For  unexplained  reasons.  Carluccl's  Wash- 
ington office  had  great  difficulty  obtaining 
the  bill  of  specifications  supporting  the  Rea- 
gan veto. 
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After  several  days  of  wasted  phone  calls 
between  Washington  and  Sacramento,  an 
8,000-page  dossier  from  Uhler  arrived,  air  ex- 
press collect,  in  Washington.  OEO  attorneys 
reduced  the  maze  of  allegations  to  some  120 
specific  charges.  Investigators  sent  to  Cali- 
fornia had  time  to  check  out  about  30  of 
them — aU  but  five  or  six  of  which  they 
"threw  out  of  court,"  as  one  OBO  official  put 
it,  for  lack  of  any  shred  of  supporting  evi- 
dence. The  othM  five  or  six,  they  said  would 
require  further  checking.  None  were  Immedi- 
ately verifiable. 

With  the  30-day  temporary  extension  run- 
ning out,  Carluod  made  his  recommendation. 
It  was  for  OEO  to  override  Reagan's  veto  and 
reinstate  the  original  CRLA  grant,  with  two 
minor  provisos.  CHLA  lawyers  would  not  be 
allowed  to  accept  criminal  cases  in  their  own 
free  time,  as  some  had  done  previously,  and 
all  class-action  suits  would  need  the  per- 
sonal approval  of  CRLA's  director. 

At  this  point,  the  record  of  events  Is  fur- 
ther clouded  by  some  vehement  denials  of 
what  apparently  took  place.  White  Hoxise 
press  secretary  Ronald  Zlegler  has  Insisted 
that  the  CRLA  decision  was  made  not  by  the 
President  but  by  Carluccl,  who  merely  "kept 
the  White  House  Informed"  on  what  he  was 
going  to  do. 

Some  facts  on  the  public  record  indicate 
the  White  House  involvement  was  consider- 
ably more  substantial  than  that.  During  a 
.islt  to  Washington  a  week  after  Mr.  Nixon's 
University  of  Nebraska  speech,  Reagan  called 
on  the  President,  the  Vice  President  and  the 
Attorney  General.  He  discussed  with  them 
both  the  CRLA  veto  and  the  disposition  of 
the  California  delegation  at  the  1972  con- 
vention, emphasizing,  he  told  a  subsequent 
press  conference,  "why  we  had  taken  the 
steps  we  had  taken"  on  CRLA  and  also  his 
willingness  to  guarantee  California's  sup- 
port for  Mr.  Nixon's  renominatlon. 

Members  of  Reagan's  staff  sent  the  same 
message  to  White  House  aides  In  blunter 
terms — saying  they  hoped  Mr.  Nixon  knew 
how  strongly  the  governor  felt  about  the 
veto  and  remembered  Reegan  would  be  lead- 
ing the  California  delegation. 

Meantime,  in  the  White  House,  Rumsfeld 
and  John  Erllchman  were  marshalling  argu- 
ments for  alternative  courses  of  action  on 
the  veto.  There  was  heavy  lobbying  from 
congressmen  and  lawyers  on  both  sides  of 
the  question.  During  the  final  days  before 
the  decision  was  reached,  Reagan  sent  Uhler 
to  Washington  and  someone  sent  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Patrick  Gray  to  Sacra- 
mento to  help  along  the  negotiations  be- 
tween Reagan  and  the  White  House. 

Gray's  role  in  the  case  is  particularly  In- 
triguing, because  It  was  kept  shielded  from 
many  of  those  Involved.  A  newcomer  to  his 
Justice  Department  Job,  Gray  had  served 
fjrevlously  as  an  aide  to  Robert  H.  Pinch, 
when  Pinch  was  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare.  As  a  former  lieutenant 
governor  of  Callfomla  and  a  frequent  pwUtl- 
cal  antagonist  of  Reagan.  Pinch  reportedly 
stayed  out  of  the  CRLA  case  In  the  White 
House,  where  he  Is  now  a  counselor  to  the 
President. 

Gray  says  he  was  called  Into  the  matter  by 
OEO  officials  who  feared  the  dispute  might 
end  In  litigation.  As  head  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment's civil  division,  he  would  have  had 
the  respKjnsibllity  of  defending  Carluccl 
against  a  suit  brought  by  either  CRLA  or 
Reagan.  He  acknowledges  participating  in 
discussions  on  the  CRLA  grant  but  replies 
with  a  flat  "no  comment"  when  asked  to  ex- 
plain why  he  went  to  California  Just  before 
the  decision  was  reached.  "I  was  there  In  an 
attorney-client  relationship,"  he  says,  "and  I 
may  very  well  end  up  myself  In  court  on 
this  thing."  Others  say.  however,  that  Gray 
was  the  key  man  In  the  negotiations  be- 
tween Reagan  and  the  administration. 

On  Thursday,  Jan.  28,  Carluccl  met  pri- 
vately with  leaders  of  the  organized  bar  who 
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were  urging  him  to  override  the  veto.  He 
WAS  quoted  as  aaylng,  "I  sure  as  beck  would 
tiate  to  suataln  a  veto  based  on  this  report" 
^tlie  OEO  invesUgatlon  of  the  Uhler 
charges). 

That  same  day,  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
and  other  papers  reported  that  the  adminis- 
tration "will  override"  Reagan's  veto.  That 
was  Carluccl's  original  recommendation, 
leaking  into  print.  But  by  the  time  the  story 
had  appeared,  the  decision  appttrently  had 
been  reversed,  and  Reagan  appeared  to  know 
It,  whether  Carluccl  did  or  not. 

Asked  at  a  Jan.  38  press  conference  about 
that  morning's  Los  Angeles  Times  story. 
Rimgnn  said.  "I  still  have  to  say  I'm  confi- 
dent that  they  won't  (override)  ...  To  do 
this,    they'd    have    to    be    rather    dishonest 

"Tou  look  for  a  compromise?"  a  reporter 
asked. 

"I'm  quite  sure  it  would  not  be  simply  to 
override  .  .  ."  Reagan  replied. 

Reagan  was  right.  Two  days  later  Carluccl 
Issued  a  statement  saying  he  would  "not 
override  at  this  time  Governor  Reagan's 
veto"  of  the  CRLA  program. 

Instead,  he  said  he  would  give  CRLA  a 
new  grant,  of  six  months  duration,  which 
would  keep  tne  program  alive  while  It  un- 
derwent yet  more  investigations — one  by  "a 
high-level  commission"  he  would  name,  one 
by  the  Justice  Department  and  one  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission. 

Reagan  Immediately  Issued  a  statement 
saying  he  was  "very  pleased  and  gratified" 
that  his  veto  had  been  upheld.  The  gover- 
nor said  he  had  agreed  to  a  short-term  ex- 
tension only  to  "permit  a  smooth  transition" 
to  a  new  and  "more  responsible"  legal  serv- 
ices program  he  said  Uhler  would  set  up 
with  the  help  of  local  bar  associations  before 
"CRLA  is  phased  out  next  July." 

Carluccl  then  Issued  a  second  statement. 
denying  this  was  "a  phaseout  or  transition 
grant"  and  adding  that  "If  the  commission 
flnds  tnat  CRLA  Is  conducting  its  activities 
in  compliance  with  the  OEO  statutes  and 
guidelines,  I  wUl,  of  course,  refund  It  In  full." 
The  White  House  said  nothing  officially,  but 
presidential  assistants  called  lawyers  who  had 
supported  CRLA  to  offer  private  assurances 
that  the  agency  was  not  under  sentence  of 
death. 

Reagan,  pleased  with  tbe  outcome,  went 
before  the  California  Republican  convention 
that  night  and  publicly  pledged  to  lead  a 
pro-NUon  delegation  to  the  1972  convention. 

All  these  events,  of  course,  were  being 
closely  watched  by  Denny  Powell  and  his  col- 
leagues In  the  CRLA  office  In  Salinas.  Their 
work  Is  continuing  and  Powell  said  the  other 
day,  "we  haven't  slowed  down  or  backed  oS 
a  bit." 

"In  a  way,"  he  added,  "I  think  the  whole 
Incident  has  been  good  for  the  program.  It 
has  forced  us  to  go  out  Into  the  community 
to  explain  to  middle-class  people  why  law  re- 
form Is  necessary,  why  we  should  take  prob- 
lems of  the  poor  into  the  courts,  rather  than 
let  them  fester. 

"On  the  other  hand, "  he  said,  "what's  hap- 
pening Is  pretty  frustrating  for  us.  We  think 
we're  doing  our  level  best  to  contribute  to  a 
reasonable  solution  of  social  problems  which 
everybody  knows  exist.  We've  been  audlt«d. 
Investigated  and  Interrogated  until  we're 
blue  In  the  face  and  every  time  the  finding 
Is  that,  not  only  are  we  not  doing  anything 
wrong,  we're  doing  a  lot  of  things  right  that 
no  one  else  is  bothering  to  do.  And  then,  all 
of  a  sudden,  some  political  fix  is  on,  and 
we're  on  the  defensive  again." 

There  Is  a  practical  problem  as  well,  which 
Mickey  Bennett,  a  CRLA  administrator,  men- 
tioned. "We  can't  hire  any  of  the  1871  law 
school  graduates  we've  been  recruiting,"  he 
said,  "because  we  can't  tell  them  with  any 
confidence  we'll  have  a  program  for  them  to 
work  In." 
This    Is   something    that    worries    Denny 
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Powell.  "Young  people  getting  out  of  law 
school  now  are  really  concerned  about  these 
social  problems,"'  he  said.  "In  our  little 
county,  alone,  the  legal  defender's  office  has 
had  80  Job  applications  in  the  past  year. 
Now  If  CRLA  and  programs  like  It  are 
killed.  I  don't  know  where  these  young  law- 
yers will  go.  I'm  afraid  they  will  become  to- 
tally alienated  from  the  legal  system,  and  I 
think  we  need  them  to  make  the  system 
work.'' 


February  22,  1971 


UGLY    HATE    FOR    MAYOR    STOKES 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  22,  1971 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thurs- 
day Congressman  Minshall  read  into  the 
Record  a  newspaper  article  by  Mr.  Phil 
Porter  entitled  "Cleveland — a  Sad  City." 
Mr.  Porter,  himself  a  suburbanite,  con- 
cluded his  article  which  maligned  Mayor 
Carl  B.  Stokes  and  the  city  of  Cleveland 
with  the  assertion  that  Cleveland  is  "'the 
city  gone  to  hell."  Congressman  Min- 
shall's  inclusion  subsequently  received 
further  publicity  in  a  Saturday  article  in 
the  Cleveland  Press. 

Ironically,  the  same  day  the  press  story 
appeared,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  colum- 
nist Thomas  Andrzejewski  penned  an 
article  revealing  the  basis  for  many  of 
Cleveland's  current  problems.  He  noted 
that  community  pride  and  responsibility 
In  our  city  were  being  poisoned  by  the 
vicious  racial  hatred  much  of  the  ma- 
jority white  community  holds  for  Mayor 
Carl  B.  Stokes.  Andrzejewski  points  out 
the  intense  level  of  venom  being  directed 
against  Mayor  Stokes  and  his  adminis- 
tration by  white  people  and  particularly 
suburban  whites  who  have  never  taken 
any  interest  in  city  affairs.  He  describes 
for  us  both  the  volume  and  surreptitious 
nature  of  the  hatred  and  accusations 
which  he  attributes  to  hearsay,  fifth 
hand  assumptions  and  unfortunately, 
pure  racism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  in  Cleveland,  least 
of  all  Mayor  Stokes,  is  naive  enough  not 
to  recognize  that  the  city  has  problems 
other  than  racial  hatred.  Yet  as  Mr. 
Andrzejewski  haa  perceived,  no  progress 
can  be  made  in  other  areas  until  the  civic 
paralysis  white  racism  has  engendered 
is  eliminated.  Mr.  Speaker,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  has  the  potential  of  being  Ameri- 
ca's greatest  city.  Unfortunately  racism 
has  clouded  the  effectiveness,  dedication, 
and  achievements  of  the  first  black 
mayor  of  a  major  American  city.  This 
full  potential  will  never  be  realized  until 
Cleveland  white  residents  and  their 
suburban  counterparts  divest  them- 
selves of  the  last  vestiges  of  racism. 
Thomas  Andrzejewski  hais  done  our  com- 
munity a  major  service  by  giving  public 
attention  to  this  simple  truth.  It  would 
have  been  easy  for  Mr.  Andrzejewski  to 
have  rwnained  a  "silent  majority  re- 
porter." His  perceptive  analysis  of  the 
cancerous  racial  climate  in  Cleveland 
could  have  been  left  unsaid.  This  cour- 
age In  choosing  not  to  be  silent,  which  is 
to  be  commended,  is  a  great  service  to  his 
community.  I  sincerely  hope  that  his 
fellow  citizens  In  Cleveland  and  In  subur- 
bia were  listening. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  request  that  the  afore- 
mentioned article  here  be  made  a  part 
of  the  Record.  I  include  the  article  as 
follows : 

Ugly  Hate  for  Mayor  Stokes 
(By  Thomas  S.  Andrzejewski) 
About  six  years  ago.  there  was  a  great  con- 
cern here  over  a  still  Umely  topic,  the  "hate" 
for  police.  Now  there  Is  similarly  prevaslve 
"hate"  which  Is  more  widespread  and  un- 
founded,  and  rooted  not  In  black  or  young 
minorities,  but  In  allegedly  respectable  cir- 
cles: The   "hate  "  for  Mayor  Carl  B.  Stokes. 

The  venom  that  flows  dally  against  the 
man  is  unique  In  two  ways— in  its  volume 
and  by  Its  surreptitious  nature.  It  Is  also 
partly  a  racial  hatred. 

The  mayor,  who  Is  only  a  man  and  not 
faultless.  Is  blamed  for  more  wrongdoing 
than  he  could  possibly  accomplish  In  a  life- 
time (the  argument  being  that  he  Is  that 
sinister) . 

Accusations  range  from  his  being  arrogant 
to  his  being  a  thief;  from  faulting  him  for 
the  snow  Monday  to  suspecting  an  inordi- 
nate amount  of  political  deals. 

It  is  naive,  of  course,  to  believe  that  a  man 
whose  Instincts  are  basically  political  never 
made  any  political  promises  and  has  no  par- 
ticular allegiance  to  certain  men  and  ma- 
chines. 

But  the  accusations  from  whites.  In  back 
rooms  and  out  of  earshot  of  even  the  most 
token  blacks,  are  more  than  naive.  They  are 
based  on  hearsay,  on  fifth-hand  assumptions 
and,   unfortunately,   on   pure   raclam. 

Why?  There  has  been  a  great  changeover 
In  city  Jobs.  Some  posts,  long  held  by  Irish 
and  Polish  and  Italian  political  hacks  have 
gone  to  black  political  hacks.  Key  positions 
likewise  are  now  held  by  blacks  In  the  city 
administration,  whereas  whites  had  held 
ihem  under  previous  administrations. 

Said  simply,  white  folk  don't  like  their 
City  Hall  being  run  by  black  folk.  And  even 
white  suburbanites  have  been  equally  vocal 
In  their  allegations  against  the  mayor. 

After  the  defeat,  this  month  and  in  No- 
vember, of  proposals  to  Increase  the  city  In- 
come tax  there  was  talk  about  "reprisals"  by 
the  mayor.  White  city  residents  talk  about 
how  their  wards  went  unplowed  and  unsalted 
during  the  snowfall.  Even  side  streets  In 
black  neighborhoods  were  cleared,  they  say. 
(As  I  recall,  the  largest  traffic  jams  on 
the  night  of  Feb.  8  were  in  fact  in  black 
areas  on  the  E:ast  Side,  caused  by  subur- 
banites going  home.) 

Then  there  are  the  complaints  about  gar- 
bage collections.  My  councilman,  Joseph  M. 
Kowalskl,  D-14,  was  fuming  the  same  night 
that  garbage  had  not  been  collected  for  two 
weeks  In  our  ward.  He  should  have  been 
aware  that  garbage  on  my  street  was  picked 
up  about  10  hours  before  he  decided  to  com- 
plain. And  that  was  only  three  working  days 
after  the  weekly  Wednesday  collection  had 
been  missed. 

Pour  years  ago,  before  Stokes  was  elected. 
I  can  recall  doing  a  story  about  bow  the 
t'wlce-monthly  garbage  pickups  In  the  Hough 
area  were  inadequate.  In  the  face  of  massive 
spending  cutbacks  by  the  city  administra- 
tion, a  little  tardiness  might  be  tolerated  by 
whites  who  have  had  excellent  weekly  service 
for  years. 

The  snow  and  garbage  complaints  from 
average  white  city  residents  are  minor  com- 
pared to  the  allegations  of  corruption  from 
some  suburban  whites.  These  self-proclaimed 
congnoscentt  have  never  taken  Interest  In 
city  affairs  (except  perhaps  because  their  of- 
ficers have  been  downtown)  until  Stokes  be- 
came mayor.  The  complaints  Increased  when 
Stokes  became  a  black  mayor. 

Corruption  In  city  government  should  not 
be  tolerated.  It  should  be  pinpointed  and 
prosecuted.  By  the  same  token,  effectiveness 
In  goverimient  should  not  be  overlooked. 

White  city  residents  and  suburbanites 
should  abandon  their  racist  vendettas. 


Fehrmr])  22,  1971 

THE    CULTURAL    VOID    RESULTING 
FROM    FEDERALIZED    EDUCATION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  self-pres- 
ervation is  a  fimdamental  principle  in 
the  life  of  a  nation  as  well  as  in  the  life 
of  an  individual.  The  American  system 
of  education  consisting  of  free  public 
schools  available  to  all  citizens  suw)le- 
mented  by  private  schools  has  from  one 
generation  to  the  next  been  a  vital  force 
in  the  preservation  of  the  heritage  of 
the  Pounding  Fathers. 

In  the  schools,  the  minds  of  the  youth 
who  will  in  a  few  years  be  directing  the 
affairs  of  our  country  are  being  shaped. 
The  schools  are  a  most  important  factor 
of  influence  in  fashioning  the  kind  of 
society  we  will  have  in  the  future. 

For  over  three  centuries,  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  education  reflected  and 
preserved  the  basic  traditions  upon 
which  this  Nation  was  founded — with 
special  emphasis  on  the  ideological  prin- 
ciples which  have  always  been  basic  to 
our  constitutional  Republic.  Until  the 
second  quarter  of  the  present  century, 
education  had  traditionally  been  di- 
rected toward  imparting  the  skills, 
knowledge,  and  ideals  accessary  to  our 
free  enterprise  way — and  not  to  social- 
istic collectivism. 

Since  the  1930's,  there  has  been  a  ten- 
dency to  exploit  the  schools  as  an  in- 
strument for  socializing  America  and  de- 
stroying such  time-honored  attributes 
and  virtues  as  patriotism,  thrift,  honor, 
duty,  hard  work,  and  individual  respon- 
sibility. 

Almost  every  day,  we  hear  of  new 
strange  happenings  in  the  Nation's 
schools  which  are  destructive  and  evil — 
sex  education,  sensitivity  training,  bio- 
chemical experiments  with  drugs  on  in- 
nocent children,  to  mention  a  few. 

The  values  of  private  ownership  of 
properly,  understanding  profit  under  the 
free  enterprise  system,  the  theory  of  con- 
stitutional government  as  well  as  the  vir- 
tues of  self-restraint  and  discipline  are 
as  if  strangers  to  many  children  in  the 
classrooms  today. 

The  solution  to  this  grave  situation  in 
the  schools  Is  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  abort  themselves  from  oCQcious 
intermeddling  with  the  affairs  of  local 
schools  and  let  people  at  the  local  level 
control  their  own  schools. 

The  newsclippings  and  reports  which 
follow  my  remarks  point  out  some  recent 
occurrences  in  the  Government  schools 
and  what  can  be  done  to  restore  our 
schools  to  sanity  again. 

The  material  follows: 
(Prom  the  Houston   (Tex.)    Tribune. 
Oct.  22,  1970] 
UNivERsnr  or  Thought 

The  University  of  Thought,  sponsored  by 
VISTA  workers  which  In  turn  are  sponsored 
by  the  ultra-leftist  Houston  OouncU  on 
Human  Relations,  opened  Monday,  Oct   5. 

The  University  of  Thought  Is  an  extension 
of  the  Free  Universities  being  held  by  leftist 
"turn-on"  groups  all  over  the  nation  .  .  . 
except  the  local  project  Is  aimed  at  high 
school  students.  Last  spring  when  it  opened 
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parents  throughout  the  city  sho'wed  concern 
over  the  anarchistic  type  cxf  sessions  being 
held. 

There  are  no  grades,  no  specific  texts,  stu- 
dents plot  their  own  way  usually,  and  most 
sessions  meet  one  night  a  week  for  10  weeks, 
primarily  at  the  University  of  Houston.  In- 
structors are  volunteers,  according  to  the 
official  brochure,  "who  have  something  to 
share  with  other  human  beings." 

As  Dr.  Garver  pointed  out,  the  University 
of  Thought  also  has  such  courses  as  photog- 
raphy, poetry,  drama,  leathercrafts,  a  ses- 
sion on  Hemingway,  and  even  conservative 
philosophy. 

SAMPLES 

Here's  a  sample  of  courses  as  described  In 
tho  official  brochure: 

A  practical  experiment  In  media — experi- 
ment with  ways  of  manipulating  the  media 
to  your  ends. 

Current  black  literature  in  the  U.S. — Se- 
lected reading  includes  Lerol  Jones,  Ossle 
Davis,  James  Baldwin,  Eldrldge  Cleaver,  and 
others  .  .  .  the  scope  will  be  determined 
largely  by  the  students. 

Survival  ethics — ^Libertarians  and  Rand- 
Ists  welcome.  Also  anyone  who  question  cur- 
rent society's  mcffals.  U.S.  Survival  Society. 

CHRIST 

The  Radical  Christ — The  majority  of  be- 
liefs commonly  held  about  Jesus  are  not  re- 
motely connected  with  "what  he  taught  or 
how  he  styled  his  life."  The  course  will  be  a 
dialogue  about  these  misconceptions  and  a 
hard  look  at  what  this  victim  of  Israel's 
"piety"  and  Rome's  "Justice  "  really  did  and 
said.  A.  E.  Greer. 

Soclo-Psychological  Studies  of  the  Black 
Experience — A  reading  and  discussion  course 
using  the  works  of  black  social  scientists  .  .  . 
Cleaver,  Malcolm  X,  Carmlchael  and  Hamil- 
ton. 

Women's  Liberation —  These  discussions, 
led  by  different  members  of  a  radical  wom- 
en's liberation  group,  will  cover  such  topics 
as  abortion,  sexual  attitudes,  .  .  .  emphasis 
will  be  put  on  the  need  for  a  new  social  sys- 
tem beneficial  to  all  people.  Harriet  Tubman 
Brigade. 

Afro-American  History — Current  black  po- 
litical Ideology.  Eugene  Locke. 

Chicano  Studies — Taught  by  Pete  'Vasquez, 
a  member  of  the  militant  Mexican  American 
Youth  Organization  (MAYO). 

Anarchy — Study  of  classic  anarchists  .  .  . 
from  the  IWW  to  contemporary  anti-state 
thinkers. 

Group  Dynamics — This  course  has  been 
described  as  not  being  sensitivity  training 
because  it  does  not  employ  the  "touch" 
phase.  It  is  being  taught,  according  to  the 
brochure,  by  "SIPOD." 

There's  Got  To  Be  A  Better  Way — Takes 
a  close  look  at  what  helps  or  hinders  the 
learning  process. 

Creativity  and  Preakout — Class  based  on 
the  principle  of  the  Free  U.  Leathercrafts, 
kite  construction,  paper  and/ or  liquid  fiow- 
ers — Taught  by  Susan  and  Cindy. 

NO    GRADES 

The  University  of  Thought  features  no 
grades  and  the  theory  that  students  should 
develop  their  own  "thing"  or  procedure  In 
class. 

A  top  ranking  educator  In  the  HISD  com- 
mented, "Not  giving  grades  can  be  equated 
to  sharing  the  wealth.  Including  the  wealth 
of  knowledge,  ■without  putting  out  effort  to 
obtain  It  on  your  own. 

"If  you've  noticed,  every  school  which 
achieves  the  rank  ol  quality  In  education 
which  we  are  hearing  so  much  about  these 
days  presents  a  challenge  in  the  form  of  mak- 
ing grades.  A  student  still  does  not  obtain 
a  National  Merit  Scholarship  without 
grades." 

IMMATURE 

This  educator  said  that  there  are  still  those 
In  the  profession  who  feel  that  students  do 
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not  have  the  maturity  to  recommend  what 
they  will  be  taught  in  class. 

"If  you  are  going  to  let  them  direct  them- 
selves, why  tag  them  children  or  teen-agers, 
why  not  tag  them  adults  from  birth? 

"We  are  seeing  the  results  today  of  the  lack 
of  self  discipline  without  authority  due  to 
this  permissive  attitude  In  education  every 
time  we  experience  student  militant  revolt. 
Yet  many  educators  still  cannot  comprehend 
that  the  very  students  who  are  revolting 
never  had  discipline  direction  in  a  classroom. 


[From  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Tribune, 
Sept.  10,  1970) 

College  Orientation  Mat  Shock  Parents 

According  to  Dick  West  of  the  DaUas  Morn- 
ing News,  this  textbook — called  "Phase 
Blue" — has  been  assigned  to  at  least  some  of 
the  freshmen  at  North  Texas  State  University 
in  Denton. 

A  woman  who  reported  the  matter  to  West 
said  also  that  a  few  moments  after  her 
daughter  sat  down  In  a  small  auditorium 
for  an  orientation  lecture,  a  militant  student 
dropped  a  leaflet  in  her  lap. 

On  the  front  of  the  leaflet  was  a  clenched 
fist  and  the  question:  "What  part  are  you 
going  to  play  in  a  world  in  revolution?"  " 

leaflet  f 

The  leaflet  went  on  to  advise  freshmen 
that  they  would  be  educated  at  North  Texas 
State  to  play  certain  roles,  including: 

"Sucker— paying  high  tuition  while  tb« 
fat  cats  get  fatter." 

"Whore — selling  your  soul  for  a  grade  or 
degree." 

"Ostrich — spending  time  with  your  head  in 
a  book  learning  Irrelevant  garbage  whll*  the 
whole  world  Is  erupting." 

"Smack  freak — addicted  to  the  heroin  of 
white,  middle-class  values." 

TRASH 

What  the  next  Legislature  could  well  de- 
cide Is  "irrelevant"  are  the  school  adminis- 
trators who  permit  distribution  of  such 
trash  at  orientation  lectures  and  the  assign- 
ing of  such  textbooks  as  "Phase  Blue." 

It  Is,  to  say  the  least,  a  most  imusual  Eng- 
lish text.  The  headings  of  its  10  chapters  In- 
clude these:  Violence  In  America,  The  Black 
Bage,  Dialogue  Between  Generations,  Re- 
ligion and  Philosophy. 

Guest  writers  are  Included  m  each  chi4>t«r. 
Among  those  In  The  Black  Rage  are  Cleaver. 
with  an  article  entitled  "The  Fire  Now,"  and 
Malcolm  X,  who  wrote  something  called 
"Message  to  the  Grass  Roots." 

OTHSBS 

Other  articles  in  the  book  mclude  "Why 
Students  Seize  Power,"  by  Louis  Levine;  "I 
Am  the  New  Black,"  by  Thee  Smith,  and 
"God  Is  Dead  in  Georgia,"  by  Anthony  Towne. 

As  if  that  were  not  enough,  there  also  are 
articles  in  this  ao-called  "English  textbook" 
entitled  "The  PIU  and  the  Modern  Woman," 
"The  Decline  of  Religion"  and  "Should  God 
Die?" 

Some  legislators  report  that  they  are  be- 
ginning to  get  the  word  from  Uxpayers  that 
If  the  colleges  Intend  to  tear  down  our  so- 
ciety, they  dont  want  to  help  finance  the 
demolition. 

Thus,  the  legislators  seem  likely  to  ask 
some  piercing,  probing  questions  of  college 
administrators  who  appear  before  them  seek- 
ing Increased  budgets. 

[Prom  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Trlbime,  Sept.  3, 
1970) 
Showdown  With  Teacher  Federation  Is 
Essential 
(By  Alice  Wldener) 
New  York  Citt.— According  to  the  200,000- 
member  big  labor  organization,  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Teachers,  "anything  goes" 
concerning   teachers'    political    membership 
and   "anything   goes"   concerning   students' 
dress  and  poUttcal  activity.  As  a  result  of  AFT 
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voting  at  a  nattonjU  convontlon  In  Pltt*- 
burgb,  reoectly,  thera  no  longer  U  any  poU- 
Ucal  natrlotlon  on  teachers'  qualLfloatlona  for 
mambczatxlp  in  tb«  ATT.  An  applicant  nuky  be 
an  avowed  communist,  Nazi,  Ku  Kluxer  or 
BlacJc  Panther— name  it  I  The  ATT  alao  voted 
to  give  students — even  secondary  and  high 
school  pupils — total  freedom  of  the  press.  In- 
cluding the  right  to  publish  or  distribute 
literature  on  school  grounds,  and  total  free- 
dom of  association,  that  Is,  the  right  to  Join 
and  to  urge  others  to  Join  any  organisation 
or  group. 

Okay,  parents  and  civic  authorities,  now 
you  know  what  the  deal  la  for  the  school  year 
1970-1071.  The  deal  Is  that  anything  goes.  If 
you  object  to  violence,  pornography,  fire- 
arms, arson,  false  fire  alarms  and  sexual 
license  on  any  campus — all  of  which  are  ad- 
vocated by  various  radical  student  organ! - 
aatlona— you  wont  be  backed  up  by  the  tea- 
chers' union.  So  you  can  take  It  from  there, 
and  It  doeen't  require  any  Imagination  to 
foresee  what  will  happen. 

rvn.  raooaxM 

The  American  Pederatlon  of  Teachers  de- 
scribee Its  Irresponsible  and  evil  program  as 
"democratlaatlon  of  the  schools."  According 
to  It,  there  can  be  no  bar  to  oommunlst  rev- 
olutionary Students  for  a  Democratic  So- 
ciety distributing  on  campus  the  criminal 
pamphlet  "High  School  Reform:  Towards  a 
Student  Movement."  which  advocates  arson 
and  falM  fire  alarms.  (In  New  York  City. 
since  194X).  false  alarms  have  risen  by  400 
percent,  nearly  all  since  1968.) 

In  the  name  of  "democratization  of  the 
schools.**  all  professional  political  hate 
groups  can  now  enter  schools  and  enjoy 
teachers'  consent  to  the  kind  of  lawless 
terrorism  advocated  by  the  W.B.B.  DuBols 
Clube.  Black  Panthers.  SD8  Weathenn*n. 
and  other  radical  activist  terrorist  groups. 

In  the  name  of  "democratization  of  the 
schools,"  all  manner  of  vile  language,  spo- 
ken and  written,  may  now  be  poured  forth 
In   the  claaarooms  and  on   school   grounds. 

And  so,  as  Professor  Bobert  Nlsbet  of 
the  TTnlveralty  of  CallTomla  at  Hillside  puts 
it.  "the  lite  of  reason  is  made  Insecure  at 
beet." 

SOCIAL    OTN&Mm 

The  American  Federation  of  Teachers  is 
resting  eiU  Its  argvunents  for  "anything  goes" 
on  our  nrst  Amendment.  Its  words  are  be- 
ing transformed,  by  means  of  satanlc  inter- 
pretation. Into  sticks  of  social  dynjunite. 

Are  we  gctng  to  permit  our  First  Aniend- 
ment  to  blow  our  society  to  hell?  I  cannot 
believe  we  have  become  so  degenerate  as  to 
allow  It  to  happen.  Certainly,  the  authors 
of  our  Bin  of  Rights  never  Intended,  when 
It  was  adopted  In  1791,  that  It  become  an 
Instrument  for  corruption  of  the  young. 

It  la  bard  to  believe  that  the  majority  of 
American  Federation  of  Teachers  members 
will  go  along  with  what  their  delegates  did 
In  Pittsburgh.  If  they  do,  then  there  ought 
to  be  a  showdown  In  every  community  where 
the  AFT  functions.  Parents,  taxpayers  and 
clTlc  authorities  ought  to  line  up  together 
against  the  ATT  and  force  a  showdown. 
Otherwise,  our  schools  wlU  become  sites  of 
InXeotlon  Cor  epidemic  anarchy  and  terror- 
tan},  places  to  keep  children  out  of.  not  to 
send  them  Into. 

I  Prom  Human  Events  Magazine) 
Mastlano's  RxADiMa  Liyr 

Want  to  know  why  some  of  those  college 
students  ttim  into  radicals?  The  University 
of  Blaryland  provides  a  possible  clue  Fresh- 
men preparing  to  enter  the  university  were 
recently  fumlabed  a  booklet  regarding  Ori- 
entation and  Reglatratloo  wtilch  stated; 

"Only  three  steps  are  necessary  to  arrange 
for  attending  Orientation  and  Registration. 

"A.  Fill  out  the  four  eneloeed  cards. 

"B.  Kneloee  a  check  ...  $13  ...  to  the  ITbI- 
versity  of  Maryland.  .  .  . 
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"C.  Read  at  least  one  of  the  following 
books. 

"The  AutobtoffTaphy  of  Malcolm  X,  by  Mal- 
colm Uttte. 

"Black  Pover,  the  Politica  of  Littration  in 
Amerioa,  by  Stokely  Carmlchael  and  Charles 
V.  Hamilton 

"Concerning  Civil  Ditobedience,  by  Abe 
Fortes 

•'Criait  in  Black  and  White,  by  Charles 
Silberman 

"Excellence:  Can  We  Be  Equal  and  Excel- 
lent TooT  by  John  W.  Gardner 

"Invisible  Man,  by  Ralph  Ellison 

"Tha  Other  American,  by  Michael  Harring- 
ton 

"During  Orientation  you  will  Informally 
dlscviss  the  issues  raised  in  the  book  which 
you  read." 

How's  that  for  objectivity?  Not  one  of  these 
authors  Is  a  conservative,  nor  even  "middle 
of  the  road." 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Oct.  19.  1968] 

GvNS.  Dasts  and  Bxatincs  in  4th  Geadx 
Book 

OsANcc. — The  fourth-grader  opened  his  re- 
medial reading  workbook  and  looked  at  the 
words  Illustrated  by  pictures  showing  what 
they  mean: 

To  teach  "slap,"  the  picture  showed  a 
women  slapping  a  man.  five  times  on  one 
page.  For  "Jaw."  one  man  strikes  another  on 
same.  And  for  "dart,"  one  boy  sticks  a  dart 
Into  another  boy's  band.  The  victim  runs  olT, 
warnlac: 

"If  Ned  starts  to  toes  more  darts.  I'll  have 
to  get  a  gun." 

Not  for  our  kids,  you  don't.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jack  Hawbaker  told  the  Orange  Dnlfled 
School  District  System  this  week,  complain- 
ing that  the  workbook,  used  throughout  the 
system,  contained  a  pattern  of  violence. 

The  workbooks  have  been  In  use  since  1947 

Or.  Allen  Calvin,  president  of  Behavioral 
Research  Laboratories  of  Palo  Alto,  publish- 
ers of  the  workbook,  said  the  book  Is  less 
violent  or  anti-authoritarlan  than  the  Bible, 
Grimm  8  Fairy  Tales  or  Tom  Sawyer. 

Calvin  estimated  that  5  million  of  the 
workbooks  are  now  in  use  around  the  coun- 
try, and  the  only  similar  complaint  was  re- 
solved in  Florida  with  a  small  amount  of 
revision. 

(From    the    Phoenix    Republican    Women's 

Club,  September  1970] 

AMxaiCAinaK  Rxrorr 

On  August  3a.  "TO  the  Ariaona  Republic 
carried  a  short  review  by  ooliimnlst  Paul 
Schatt  of  what  he  calls  "poesibly  the  most 
Important  book  of  the  decade,"  Future 
Shock,  by  Alvtn  Toffler.  The  gist  of  the  book 
according  to  the  reviewer.  Is  that  "with  all 
the  uncontrolled  technological,  scientific, 
and  social  changes"  (emphasis  added)  which 
will  bombard  our  minds  and  Uvea  In  the 
future,  we  are  in  for  "massive  mental  break- 
down" because  these  changes  are  bound  to 
"subvert  the  power  of  the  Individual  to  make 
sensible,  competent  Decirton*  About  Bit  Own 
Destiny".  (Emphasis  added).  Fortunately  for 
us.  the  smartles  who  envision  this  state  of 
"future  shock"  know  exactly  how  to  handle 
the  situation — and  tis.  Just  leave  everything 
to  them;  they  will  manage  change  via  "social 
futurism",  defined  as  "the  subjection  of  the 
process  of  evolution  Itself  to  conscious  hu- 
man guidance".  Before  that  day  comes  when 
humanists  believe  they  have  convinced 
enough  people  that  they  have  made  Ood 
move  over.  Individualists  had  better  heed 
author  Toffler's  words. 

This  la  not  the  first  warning  we  have  had 
concerning  what  the  OrwelUan  People 
Planners  have  in  mind  for  the  rest  of  us.  To 
avoid  future  shock,  Americans  bad  better 
face  up  to  some  of  the  present  shock  already 
wired  to  short  circuit  any  plans  they  might 
have  for  their  ovm  futxirea.  Roderick  Seiden- 
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berg's  two  books.  Anatomy  of  the  Future 
and  Post-Historic  Man  spell  out  their  "Tbr- 
ward  to  the  ant  hlllt"  plans.  Thlnk-Tank 
Know-It-AlLs  have  It  all  worked  out  by  a 
genetic  program  to  eliminate  all  thoss  un- 
willing to  adjust  to  the  insect  level  of  a 
"pure  Intelligence"  Socialist  society.  (Theirs 
the  "Intelligence",  yours  "but  to  do  or  die".) 
Long  range  mongrelizatlon  should  weed  out 
the  remnant  of  freedom-loving  Individuals 
who  might  rise  against  their  betters.  (Bave 
you  read  the  United  Nations  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  recently?  No  private  property 
for  anyone — but  the  bosses.)  Sheer  niunbera 
of  fast  breeders  (subsidized  by  government 
Welfare)  can  overwhelm  the  more  intelli- 
gent level  of  population,  who  can  be  penal- 
ized with  extra  taxes  if  they  have  more  than 
one  child.  (Anyway,  you  wouldn't  want  to 
add  to  the  population  explosion,  would  you? 
Oh.  well — there  is  legal  abortion  I)  E^^entually 
all  can  be  trained  to  perform  routine  tasks 
by  OMie  automatic  reflex.  Conscious  thought, 
deemed  an  Impediment  in  this  Socialist 
heaven,  will  have  been  bred  out.  Global  so- 
ciety will  be  the  ant  hill  run  by  the  experts; 
man  will  have  long  since  replaced  Pavlov's 
dogs  in  the  labs.  (See  Lurla's  Nature  of  Hu- 
man Conflict  for  inducing  nervous  breakdown 
in  pre-school  children.) 

Because  this  world  Is  envisioned  as  having 
no  past  (having  been  erased  from  memory 
via  textbooks)  and  no  future  (Who  needc 
It?)  It  requires  no  art.  religion.  literature, 
phlloeophy,  or  science,  and  certainly  no  cap- 
italistic free  enterprize.  Actually  you  will  not 
even  have  to  know  you  exist.  What  ant  does? 
(Should  you  not  want  to  contribute  to  au- 
thor or  publisher.  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina Press,  you  can  get  a  good  rundown  on 
Seldenherg  in  Sara  WaUon  Kmery's  Blood 
on  the  Old  Well.) 

It  Is  natural  that  the  "It  can't  happen 
here"  die-hards  will  pooh-pooh:  "How  could 
all  this  be  brought  off?"  The  January  '00  is- 
sue of  the  National  Education  Association's 
magazine.  Today's  Education  contains  a  clue: 
Forecast  for  the  70's.  by  Harold  and  Jane 
Shane. 

"Educators  will  assume  a  formal  responsi- 
bility for  children  when  they  reach  the  age 
of  two".  Biochemical  experiments  (drugs) 
will  be  used  on  these  tots,  who  can  b« 
whisked  away  from  protesting  parents  and 
placed  In  mandatory  boarding  schools  and 
foster  homes.  (Just  as  in  Russia)  "Oultiiral 
analysts"  are  to  arrive  at  an  "International 
consei^sus  as  to  what  Is  desirable  in  family 
life,  art,  recreation,  education,  diet,  economic 
policies,  and  government". 

Hawaii  Is  already  Implementing  this  slave 
order  education.  Parents  are  already  battling 
school  administrators  in  California,  who  use 
such  innooootis  terms  as  Quest  or  Taxonomy 
for  a  B3rstem  of  Indoctrination  which  will 
eventually  remove  all  right  of  personal  de- 
cision from  our  llTSs. 

Taxonomy  merely  means  classifying  ac- 
cording to  a  system,  but  Dr.  Bloom  adds  new 
dimensions  In  bis  text  on  the  new  Taxonomy. 
■'What  we  are  classifying  is  the  Intended  be- 
havior of  students — the  ways  in  which  Indl- 
vldxials  are  to  Act,  Think  or  Feel  as  a  result 
of  partlolpatlng  In  some  unit  of  instruction". 
Skills  or  knowledge  are  not  important  but 
the  stages  of  Thlnk-Act-Feel  have  a  purpose. 
First,  children  are  classified  according  to 
what  Thlnk-Act-Feel  standards  they  acqiilred 
In  the  home,  and  tested  for  depth  of  belief 
and  commitment.  After  each  course  of  in- 
doctrination, they  will  be  reclassified  ac- 
cording to  how  well  they  have  been  brain- 
washed of  the  old,  and  programmed  for  the 
new.  Eventually  they  should  be  sufficiently 
reoriented  to  Thlnk-Act-Feel  as  Masters 
have  ordained.  In  addition  to  experlmenU 
with  "learning"  drugs  Sensitivity  Training 
(also  called  group  encounter,  human  rela- 
tions, soclometry  etc.)  will  destroy  free  will 
and  the  faculty  of  critical  analysis,  unneces- 
sary in  a  robot  society.  All  this  wUl  simplify 
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detection  and  removal  oi  obsolete  material 
and  people.  Maximum,  even  universal,  con- 
urmlty  of  thought  and  beliefs,  hence  of 
behavior,  is  the  goal  of  the  totalitarian  mind 
oenders.  Teachers  become  "clinicians,"  the 
instruments  of  Big  Brother's  programing 
(or  the  future.  (Do  you  begin  to  understand 
»ny  NEA  president.  George  Fischer,  advocates 
control  of  teacher  training,  with  ' 'closed 
shop"  unions?) 

This  process  can  go  in  indefinitely,  de- 
pending on  how  quickly  mind  erasures  pro- 
gress. As  New  Thlnk-Act-Feel  takes  over, 
children  will  be  tested  regularly  to  discover 
how  dedicated  they  are  to  the  new  concepts. 
When  they  are  considered  "safe"  they  are 
transplanted  to  the  "activist"  category,  where 
depth  of  commitment  can  be  tested.  This 
kind  of  bralnwaahlng  Is  expected  to  provide 
almost  an  unending  supply  of  mlnrtlew 
bodies  to  man  the  activist  mobs  neceesary 
lor  the  overthrow  of  our  government  and 
society — a  sort  of  Nlhlll»t-whlle-you-walt 
goal  requiring  only  patience  from  the  world 
totalltarlans  above  the  U.N. 

There  Is  no  element  of  chance  In  any  of 
this.  The  Sixteenth  Report  of  the  Oallfomla 
Senate  Investigating  Oommlttee  on  Educa- 
tion ('68)  devoted  100  pages  to  subversion  in 
the  schools  via  the  so-oalled  Mental  Health 
Programs.  (Sex  Bd  and  Family  Living  sound 
modem  today.)  A  good  part  of  this  Investi- 
gation concerned  Dr.  Jacob  Levy  Moreno, 
"father  of  soclometry,"  meaning  he  hatched 
the  techniques  of  "social  doctoring"  neces- 
sary for  creating  the  one  world  ooUectivlst 
society.  "Hed  in  with  UNESCO,  it  Is  preoc- 
cupied with  "social  consciousness"  and  "hu- 
man relations,"  which  Moreno  claims  can  be 
used  to  Indoctrinate  small  groups  with  any 
Ideology  deemed  useful,  including  Com- 
munism. 

In  his  book  Who  ShaU  Survive?  (Yes,  the 
title  Is  a  question)  he  envisages  the  world  as 
one  vast  psychiatric  empire.  And  guess  who 
Ood  is.  "The  psychiatrist  in  charge"! 

In  the  late  Bertrand  Russell's  Impact  of 
Science  on  Society  ("52)  he  fortells.  '.  .  . 
Advances  In  physiology  and  psychology  will 
give  governments  much  more  control  over  In- 
dividual mentality  than  they  now  have  In  to- 
talitarian countries.  (Fichte  laid  It  down) 
that  education  should  aim  at  destroying  free 
will,  so  that,  after  pupils  have  left  school, 
they  shall  be  incapable  throughout  the  rest 
of  their  lives  of  thinking  or  acting  other- 
wise than  their  schoolmasters  would  have 
wished.  .  .  .  Diet  Injunctions  and  injections 
will  combine  from  an  early  age  to  produce  the 
sort  of  character  and  sort  of  believes  that  the 
authorities  consider  desirable,  and  any  serious 
criticism  of  the  pxTwers  that  be  will  become 
psychologically  Impoeslble.  Even  if  all  are 
miserable,  all  will  believe  themselvee  happy, 
because  the  government  will  tell  them  that 
they  are  so. . .  .  Gradually,  by  selective  breed- 
ing, the  congenital  differences  between  rulers 
and  ruled  will  increase  until  they  become  al- 
most different  species.  A  revolt  of  the  plebs 
would  become  unthinkable  as  an  organized 
Insurrection  of  sheep  against  the  practice  of 
•atlng  mutton.  ...  I  do  not  see  how  any  In- 
ternal movement  of  revolt  can  ever  bring 
freedom  to  the  oppressed  In  a  modern  scien- 
tific dictatorship  ...  I  do  not  believe  that 
dictatorship  Is  a  lasting  form  of  scientific  so- 
ciety unless  it  can  t>ecome  worldwide."  (Who 
ever  heard  of  a  revolt  among  ants?) 

Dr.  Bella  Dodd,  once  the  most  powerful, 
resourceful  and  Indefatlguable  commissar  of 
CkimmunUt  Party  USA,  later  defected  and 
testified  before  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  in  1963.  She  told  bow  the 
Party  worked  for  "progressive  education" 
which  was  "eagerly  championed  by  the  Oom- 
Intern  as  an  ideal  system  for  limiting  the 
ability  of  children  in  capitalistic  societies  to 
read,  write  and  think  or  act  for  themselvee, 
and  so  to  cause  them  to  depend  upon  the 
state  for  a  guaranteed  livelihood  and  for  pro- 
tection against  the  hazards  caused  by  their 
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Inadequate  training  for  the  battle  of  life." 
The  Welfare  Rights  groups  are  direct  out- 
growths of  this  deliberate  ahort-ohanglng  In 
education.  According  to  Guzenko,  USSR's 
director  of  all  this  was  Zarubln,  VS.  Am- 
bassador Julian  Huxley,  first  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  UNESCO,  In  his  Evolution  in  Action 
wrote  of  the  need  for  a  "psychosocial  evolu- 
tion" to  gain  control  of  all  nations  of  the 
free  world  for  totalitarian  dictators  of  the 
U.N.  Toffler  writes  of  the  "subjection  of  the 
process  of  evolution  to  conscious  human 
guidance." 

There  is  more  than  one  degree  of  slavery. 
That  of  the  soul  is  meant  to  be  total.  With 
such  sophisticated  techniques  as  Sensitivity 
Training  and  New  Taxonomy,  Future  Shock 
Is  close  to  being  Present  Shock,  right  now. 
Just  what  do  Americans  need  to  wake  them 
up?  Who  controls  your  thinking?  'Where  do 
You  stand? 

[From  the  Dan  Smoot  Report,  Feb.  16,  1971] 
Repobts  on  Education 

We  have  a  supply  of  17  Reports  dealing 
with  various  aspects  of  public  education  In 
the  United  States.  Together,  they  give  a  com- 
prehensive plcttire  of  what  has  happened  to 
our  sohoola,  and  some  concrete  suggestions 
about  what  should  be  done. 

Below  are  titles  of  these  education  Reports 
and  brief  synopses  of  each  one. 

TAUPESIMG   with   THE   MINDS  OF  OUS  CHUjnXN 

Ritalin  Is  officially  classified  as  a  control 
drug,  which  Ls  potentially  habituating  or  ad- 
dictive, and  which  can  produce  dangerous 
side  effects.  Psychologists  discovered  that 
Ritalin,  advertised  as  a  pep  pill  for  adults, 
works  on  the  central  nervous  system  In  chil- 
dren, with  a  tranquillzlng  effect.  By  the  late 
I960's,  Ritalin  was  being  used  widely  as  a 
personality-changing,  mind-controlling  drug 
on  small  school  children  who  were  problems 
In  classrooms.  The  drug  makes  these  children 
feel  happy,  and  thus  makes  them  etisler  to 
handle.  When  you  teach  a  child  to  seek  self- 
confidence  by  taking  happy  pills,  bow  can 
you  keep  him  from  seeking  It  later  on  by 
using  marijuana,  LSD,  heroin? 

TOWARD  A  ROBOT  SOdXTY 

Despite  the  fact  that  no  one  knows  what 
mind-control  drugs  do  to  children,  many  rec- 
ommend their  use  to  calm  problem  children 
in  school.  The  National  Education  Associa- 
tion magazine  has  published  an  article  pre- 
dicting that  the  results  of  brain-research  on 
animals  will  be  extensively  applied  for  use  on 
children  within  the  next  decade.  A  new 
Master  Flan  for  Public  Education  in  Hawaii 
predicts  the  same  thing.  Are  the  public 
schools  to  become  clinics,  or  animal  farms 
for  producing  a  robot  society? 

NATIONALIZINO  EDUCATION 

While  saying  federal  aid  does  not  mean 
federal  control,  proponents  say  federal  aid  to 
education  Is  needed  to  create  uniform  na- 
tional standards.  Federally-Imposed  uni- 
formity eliminates  healthy  rivalry  among 
school  districts  for  excellence:  they  become 
rivals  chiefly  for  federal  funds — sacrlffcing 
quality  for  ostentatious  physical  facilities 
and  misleading  statistics  on  mass  accom- 
pUahments.  The  quality  of  education  seems 
to  decrease,  as  public  spending  liLcreases. 
Once  our  educational  system  is  totally  con- 
trolled by  a  federal  agency,  that  agency  can 
surrender  control  to  international  authori- 
ties. A  UNESCO  Treaty  providing  for  interna- 
tional control  already  exists.  To  stop  the 
scheme,  we  must  first  stop  federal  aid. 

tTNlAWrUL    LAW    OF   THE    LAND 

The  Supreme  Court  desegregation  decision 
of  1964  was  called  the  "law  of  the  land" — 
though  no  court  has  authority  to  make  law — 
and  was  forced  upon  southern  states,  in  some 
cases  at  gun  point.  Ten  years  after  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision — in  1964 — Congress  en- 
acted a  real  "law  of  the  land"  dealing  with 
segregation  in  public  schools.  The  law  Is  im- 
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constitutional,  but  southern  states  complied 
by  adopting  freedom-of-cholce  plans.  Fed- 
eral Judges  and  officials  approved  freedom  of 
choice,  until  they  perceived  that  students 
and  parents  were  not  choosing  to  please 
Washington  officialdom.  Now,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment— In  contradiction  of  Nixon's  clear 
promises  of  1908,  and  what  he  still  prom- 
ises— is  violating  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and 
the  Supreme  Court  decision,  to  force  racial 
quotas  upon  schools. 

EQUAL    TYRANNY    IS    STILL    TYRANNY 

On  "Civil  Rights"  matters,  the  south  has 
been  treated  like  a  conquered  province,  as 
In  the  days  of  reconstruction.  Many  south- 
erners think  that  if  other  areas  feel  the  Iron 
fist  the  south  has  felt,  others  will  under- 
stand and  Join  resistance  against  federal  tyr- 
anny. But  one  cannot  eliminate  evil  by 
spreading  it  around,  or  abolish  tyranny  by 
Imposing  it  on  others.  Instead  of  vtrangllng 
about  sectional  enforcement  of  Illegal  fed- 
eral guidelines,  Congress  should  stop  federal 
aid  to  education,  and  reduce  federal  taxes 
accordingly.  As  long  as  the  federal  govern- 
ment illegally  finances  schools.  It  will  illegal- 
ly dictate  school  policies. 

VIOLENCE    AND    CRIUE    IN    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS 

Officials  anticipate  far  greater  disorders 
ahead  in  the  public  schools  than  we  have 
ever  seen  In  colleges.  A  report  of  the  Senate 
Juvenile  Delinquency  subcommittee  reveals 
that  serious  assaults  on  teachers  In  public 
schools  occiu'  daily  throughout  the  country, 
and  this  is  only  one  type  of  crime  rampant 
in  public  schools.  Most  of  the  violence  and 
turmoil  are  caused  by  forced  racial  mixing. 
Yet  the  Nixon  administration  and  the  fed- 
eral courts  are  using  the  power  of  the  fed- 
eral government  to  force  more  and  more  in- 
tegration, faster  and  faster.  And,  In  doing 
so,  they  are  violating  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws  of  Congress. 

REAPING    THE    HARVEST    OF    FORCED    INTEGRATION 

Racial  tensions,  resulting  from  forced  In- 
tegration, have  converted  public  schools  into 
the  most  violent  battlegrounds  of  American 
society.  In  many  school  systems,  teachers 
carry  guns  to  school  and  In  class  to  protect 
themselves.  During  13  weeks  of  one  school 
year,  in  only  1(X)  schcx^  districts,  there  were 
250  injuries  to  students,  teachers,  and  police; 
900  arrests,  on  charges  Including  murder, 
assault  on  police,  arson.  The  Wichita  Falls, 
Texas,  high  schools  provide  a  rather  typical 
example.  When  students  bad  freedom  of 
choice  there,  all  was  well.  Forced  integration 
has  caused  violence  and  turmoil.  The  situa- 
tion is  much  more  dcmgerous  in  many  school 
systems,  which  have  become  lawless  Jungles. 
Instead  of  using  their  constitutional  power 
to  stop  the  senseless  tyranny  by  federal  offi- 
cials and  courts.  Members  of  Congress  ap- 
propriate our  money  to  pay  for  It. 

THE    YORK   CASE 

A  federal  court  ordered  Implementation  of 
an  HEW-school-board  plan  for  busing  in  the 
Oklahoma  City  public  schools,  to  achieve 
racial  balance.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  York 
would  not  permit  their  son  Ray  to  be  bused, 
but  continued  sending  him  to  the  Junior  high 
school  in  bis  neighborhood.  The  school  board 
confiscated  the  boy's  books.  The  federal  court 
Issued  an  injunction  against  his  i>arent8.  A 
U.S.  marshal  arrested  14-year-old  Bay  York 
for  attending  his  neighborhood  school.  The 
federal  court  fined  his  parents  and  sentenced 
each  to  serve  30  days  in  Jail,  suspending  sen- 
tences pending  final  appeal.  Ray  was  sent 
to  a  private  school,  pending  outcome  of  his 
case.  The  federal  Congress  should  stop  such 
senseless  tyranny,  by  prohibiting  federal 
courts  (Including  the  Supreme  Cotirt)  from 
exercising  Jurisdiction  In  any  case  involving 
public  schools. 

DISTRICT     or     COLCMBIA    JUNGLES 

Seventeen  years  ago,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia had  a  dual  school  system:  one  dlvl- 
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slon  for  wMt««.  one  for  Negroes.  There  wm 
no  dl»crlmlnatlon  In  the  financing  and  oper- 
ation of  the  schools.  The  enrollment  was 
about  two-thirds  white,  one-third  Negro.  The 
system  was  rated  academically  among  the 
best  In  the  nation.  In  1964,  President  Elsen- 
hower urged  instant  Integration  of  the  Dla- 
trtct  school  system,  to  make  it  a  model  for 
the  nation.  Whites  left:  more  Negroes  moved 
in.  Today,  Washington  schools  are  almost 
wholly  segregated  again,  93  percent  of  total 
enrollment  being  Negro.  Congress  has  spent 
huge  amounts  to  Improve  and  expand  facili- 
ties. Much  more  Is  sp>ent  on  school  operations 
than  In  1954.  Yet,  today  the  DUtrlct  schools 
are  rated  academically  among  the  worst  in 
the  nation.  Many  of  them  are  stews  of  crime 
and  violence,  where  the  educational  process 
Is  virtually  non-existent. 

A    CaXAT    TltAGXDT    Of   OtTB   TUCX 

Scholars  have  presented  Impressive  evi- 
dence that  the  learning  ability  of  white  and 
Negro  children  Is  unequal,  and  that  forced 
unnatural  miTing  in  schools,  far  from  help- 
ing Negroes,  can  have  a  most  damaging 
effect  upon  them.  Yet(  the  federal  bureauc- 
racy— cruelly  Indifferent  to  the  basic  wel- 
fare of  the  people,  white  or  black,  but  greedy 
for  the  poUtlcal  suppMt  of  organized  Negro 
groups — Is  forcing  upon  school  systems  the 
most  harmful  kind  of  unnatural  Integration. 
Washington  bureaucrats.  In  violation  of  law 
and  with  the  threat  of  withholding  all  fed- 
eral aid,  force  school  systems  to  shuffle  chil- 
dren around  to  achieve  an  undefined  racial 
balance.  We,  the  people,  cannot  control  the 
Washington  bureaucrats  directly;  but  Con- 
gress and  the  President  could  control  them — 
If  we  would  elect  men  of  sense  and 
courage  to  Congress  and  the  White  House. 

NXA'S  ICALION  UrrLTJCNCX 

Since  the  mld-1930's.  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  has  worked  to  create  an  edu- 
cation program  for  a  socialist  America.  The 
NBA  now  has  a  strangle-hold  on  public  edu- 
cation. It  also  exerts  a  powerful  and  baneful 
influence  on  the  White  House,  on  Congress. 
and  on  the  Supreme  Court.  Currently.  NEA 
la  lobbying  for  legislation  to  give  itself  a 
virtual  monopoly  to  represent  teachers  In 
collective  bargaining  with  school  boards,  and 
to  legalize  teacher  strikes  that  NEA  calls. 
The  federal  tfovemment  should  revoke  the 
tax  exemption  of  the  NBA.  This  would  so  re- 
duce NEA  power  that  teachers  could  dare 
not  to  Join  and  pay  dues.  We  must  restore 
traditional  American  education,  which 
stressed  discipline,  hard  work,  honor,  and 
duty.  This  cannot  be  done  In  an  NEA- 
domlnated  school  system. 

BILLIONS  rOR  WHAT' 

Education  lobbyists  claim  that  Americans 
are  stingy  about  spending  tax  money  on  edu- 
cation. The  truth  Is  that  more  than  half  of 
our  property  taxes  go  to  schools.  In  addition 
to  the  billions  we  pay  in  state  and  federal 
taxes.  Spending  of  tax  money  on  education  In 
the  past  30  years  has  increased  more  than 
tax  spending  for  any  other  purpose.  With 
only  six  per  cent  of  the  world's  population, 
the  U.S.  now  Invests  annually  In  education 
almost  as  much  as  all  other  nations  on  earth. 
What  have  we  bought  with  these  gigantic 
outlays?  Thanks,  In  larg^  part,  to  the  educa- 
tion lobby — principally  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association — our  public  education 
system  has  left  a  generation  of  Americans 
generally  Ignorant  of  the  basic  economic  and 
political  principles  on  which  our  nation  was 
built,  and  has  done  a  dismal  Job  In  teaching 
the  basic  skills  of  learning. 

THM  EOTTCATTON  LOBBT 

The  power  of  the  education  lobby  has  be- 
come almost  Irresistible.  But  this  Is  to  be 
expected.  Any  amount  of  federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation Is  Illegal,  because  the  Constitution 
does    not    authorise    It.    Having    abandoned 
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this  principle,  we  have  lawless  federal  gov- 
ernment. The  dykes  are  down,  and  the  only 
checkreln  on  the  pillaging  of  taxpayers  to 
buy  political  support  for  the  pillagers  Is  the 
uncertain  balance  of  power  between  groups 
lobbying  for  their  own  self-interest.  The  Il- 
legal federal  aid  programs  are  always  sold 
to  the  people  as  the  only  means  of  solving 
critical  problems,  but  they  always  make  the 
problems  worse. 

COMMUNISM    AND    THC    COUBTS    HAVE    WRKCKID 
THE    SCHOOLS 

The  so-called  civil  rights  movement, 
spawned  and  led  by  communists,  caused  the 
drive  for  forced  racial  Integration  in  public 
schools,  which.  In  turn,  is  responsible  for 
violence  and  turmoil  in  the  schools.  Com- 
munist subversion,  through  the  SD6,  Is  also 
responsible.  In  a  more  direct  way,  for  much 
of  the  disruption  in  public  schools.  SDS 
strives  to  prepare  high  school  students  for 
communist  revolution  by  corrupting  them. 
One  of  Its  means  of  corruption  Is  circulation 
of  filthy  underground  newspapers;  another  Is 
inducing  students  to  adopt  hippie  hair  and 
clothing  styles.  Local  laws  and  school  regula- 
tions could  give  adequate  protection,  if  It 
were  not  for  federal  courts.  Congress  has  con- 
stitutional power  to  control  the  federal 
courts,  but  will  not  use  It. 

MINDLESS    POLITICS    AND    MINDLESS    VIOLENCE 

Local  school  districts  and  state  courts — 
controlled  by  the  same  kind  of  mentality  that 
oversees  the  federal  establishment — have 
given  non-southern  communities  a  taste  of 
what  the  south  has  gagged  on.  And  In  recent 
years,  federal  courts  and  bureaucrats  have 
begun  to  do  the  same.  Consequently,  people 
throughout  the  nation  have  had  enough  of 
forced  racial-Integration  to  savor  the  chaos 
that  results.  The  mindless  violence  In  and 
against  the  public  schools  Is  a  product  of  the 
mindless  political  agitation  which  has  sub- 
stituted sociological  experimentation  for 
education. 

tr  M'oumT's  axAOKss  vwax  in  otra  schools 
More  than  $40  billion  a  year  are  spent  on 
public  schools,  many  of  which  are  graduating 
children  who  cannot  even  read.  The  essen- 
tials for  educating  children  are  good  teach- 
ers, comfortable  rooms,  and  good  textbooks. 
These  are  within  the  private  means  of  the 
people,  and  would  produce  t>etter  education 
at  less  cost  than  expensive  equipment  and 
costly  frills  now  produce  In  politically  con- 
trolled goyernment  schools.  The  old  McOuffey 
Readers  point  the  way.  A  sixth-grade  child, 
having  been  thoroughly  drilled  In  all  the 
work  required  In  iMcGuffey's  primer  and  six 
readers,  would  be  better  educated  than  most 
college  graduates  today.  Throughout  the 
country,  people  are  building  private  schools 
that  educate  their  young.  We  can  and  must 
give  children  the  education  necessary  to  pre- 
serve our  heritage  and  save  our  civilization. 

LET'S   HAVE   FEEE  SCHOOLS 

We  have  the  costliest,  most  elaborate  edu- 
cational system  in  the  history  of  civilisation: 
yet.  It  graduates  young  people  who  cannot 
spell,  write  a  correct  sentence,  work  simple 
arithmetic  problems,  or  read  with  under- 
standing. The  reason  Is  that  the  public 
schools,  under  influence  of  John  Dewey's 
progresBlvlsm  and  now  vlrtiially  controlled 
by  federal  courts  and  bureaucrats,  have 
abandoned  scholastic  excellence  and  aca- 
demic discipline,  and  have  adjusted  school 
standards  to  the  lowest  common  denomi- 
nator. What  we  call  free  public  $choolt  are 
costly  government  schooU,  which  are  using 
our  children  for  social  experimentation.  Oov- 
emment  schools  are  not  answerable  to  par- 
ents, but  to  the  dispensers  of  tax  money.  The 
remedy  Is  to  abolish  government  schools, 
leaving  the  billions  they  now  cost  In  the 
hands  of  the  people,  who  then  have  enough 
money  to  provide  real  education  for  children. 
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CrVEL  SERVANT  AT  SEC 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22,  1971 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day, a  career  public  servant  closed  his 
desk  and  completed  some  40  years  of 
service  to  the  Federal  Oovenunent. 

Orval  L.  DuBois,  secretary,  joined  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
upon  its  creation  and  has  served  in  exem- 
plary fashion  throughout  the  years  as 
the  agency's  role  developed. 

He  had  started  in  Government  as  a 
clerk-typist  and  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  which  was 
handling  securities  affairs  before  the  SEC 
was  established  in  1934. 

Mr.  DuBois  lef  t  the  FTC  to  become  sec- 
retary to  the  late  James  M.  Landis  who 
helped  write  the  Securities  Act  and  was 
one  of  the  original  SEC  commissioners. 

Mr.  DuBois  soon  was  named  secretary 
of  the  Commission  and  has  served  in  that 
position  for  36  years.  Additionally,  for  the 
last  28  years  he  has  had  the  responsibility 
of  serving  also  as  press  officer. 

HELD  IN  HIOH  ESTEEM 

The  esteem  in  which  Mr.  DuBois  is 
held  by  present  and  former  members  of 
the  Commission  is  pointed  out  in  the  arti- 
cle by  Manuel  F.  Cohen,  former  SEC 
Chairman,  in  the  February  21  edition  of 
the  Washington  Post. 

While  I  have  not  had  direct  association 
with  Mr.  DuBois,  I  am  informed  by 
many  who  have  worked  with  him  of  his 
great  devotion  and  efficiency  at  the 
Commission. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  com- 
bined the  job  of  Commission  secretary 
with  that  of  press  officer  to  the  complete 
satisfaction  of  both  the  Commission 
members  and  the  press — a  feat  in  Itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  I 
include  an  article  by  Sterling  F.  Green 
of  the  Associated  Press,  as  well  as  the 
article  by  Mr.  Cohen,  both  having  ap- 
peared in  the  February  21  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post. 

I  extend  my  personal  congratulations 
and  appreciation  to  Mr.  DuBois  for  his 
long  and  devoted  service  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  articles  follow: 
Mr.  Skc  Steps  Down  Attkr  40  Tears:  Orval 

DuBois — Civn.  Servant's  Civil  Servant 
(By  Sterling  P.  Green) 

Orval  L.  DuBois  left  the  Securities  and 
Elxcbange  Commission  Prlday.  He  joined  It 
the  day  It  was  created — In  fact,  even  before 
that — and  some  people  claim  he  has  held 
It  together. 

DtiBols  started  In  the  government  40  years 
ago  as  a  clerk-typist.  He  got  $120  a  month 
and  felt  he  was  lucky.  Then  President  Her- 
bert Hoover  cut  his  pay  to  $100  a  month  in 
a  government-wide  retrenchment  Intended 
to  help  cure  the  Great  Depression. 

But  the  federal  workweek  soon  was  cut 
to  5H  days.  The  bright,  discreet  and  hard- 
working farm  boy  from  Agra,  Kan.,  could 
hardly  believe  his  good  fortune  at  getting 
Saturday  afternoon  off  with  no  further  pay 
cut. 

StlU  bright,  discreet  and  hardworking.  Du- 
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Bols  18  retiring  at  age  60  to  close  one  of  the 
most  unusual  records  In  the  federal  career 
service. 

msT  AT  trade  commission 

A  90-wordB-a-mlnute  typist  and  a  graduate 
of  the  two-year  "commercial  training  course 
at  Orand  Island  (Neb.)  Business  College, 
DuBois  passed  a  civil  service  exam  and  came 
to  work  In  Washington  for  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

When  the  Securities  act  of  1933  was  passed 
to  protect  investors — and  to  protect  the 
securities  market  Itself  from  any  repetition 
of  Its  own  excesses,  after  the  1929  crash — 
the  New  Deal  law  was  administered  for  a 
lime  by  the  PTC. 

Then  the  SEC  set  up  shop  on  July  2,  1934. 
DuBois  was  there,  as  secretary  to  the  late 
James  M.  Landis,  who  helped  write  the  se- 
curities act  and  was  one  of  the  original  SEC 
commissioners. 

He  has  been  the  SEC's  secretary  for  36 
years  and  It!  press  officer  for  28.  In  the  latter 
Job  be  replaced  three  public  relations  men. 
During  many  of  those  years  he  also  was  the 
agency's  acting  chief  trial  examiner  and  Its 
liaison  officer  with  Congress.  DuBois  man- 
aged all  four  jobs  with  a  staff  of  two — a 
secretary  and  a  typist. 

Along  the  way  he  has  earned  such  tribute 
as  the  Washington  Post's  citation:  "A  civil 
servant's  civil  servant." 

PLATED   war  rule   WELL 

Yet  he  never  "leaked"  or  planted  stories. 
Never  a  word-waster,  DuBois  could  handle 
telephone  calls  from  reporters  while  sitting 
In  meetings  of  the  five-man  commission, 
keeping  the  official  minutes.  In  whispered 
conversation  he  would  take  the  Inquiry  and 
promise  to  call  back.  Then  he  would  dial 
one  of  the  SEC  professional  staffers  who 
knew  the  answer;  more  whispering;  then 
finally  a  whispered  return  call  to  the  news- 
man. 

Misuse  of  information  could  mean  the 
gain  or  loss  of  fortunes,  the  sinking  or  sur- 
vival of  business  corporations. 

Looking  about  a  decade  younger  than  his 
real  years,  DuBois  plans  a  complete  retire- 
ment. He  and  his  wife  Vera,  whom  he  met 
at  Grand  Island  Business  College,  will  keep 
the  family  home  In  near  by  Arlington.  But 
they  plan  much  travel  and  a  lot  of  fishing 
at  a  cottage  they  are  building  on  the  Shenan- 
doah River  near  Luray. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  DuBois  could 
make  a  handsome  Income  as  a  business  con- 
sultant. "Porget  It,"  he  says.  "I  won't  have 
the  time." 


Modern-Day  Horatio  Alger  Stobt  Is 

Related  by  ORATXitiL  Student 

(By  Manuel  P.  Cohen) 

Monday  night,  almost  every  living  present 
and  former  member  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  will  be  on  hand  to  pay 
homage  to  Orval  Lee  DuBois  on  the  occasion 
of  his  retirement  as  Secretary. 

In  a  sense  the  saga  of  Orval  DuBois  Is  a 
modern-day  Horatio  Alger  story,  not  In  the 
»ense  of  rags  to  riches  but  rather  the  rise 
from  humble  position  to  one  of  the  highest 
levels  of  government. 

In  February  of  1931,  In  the  depths  of  a 
depression  brought  on  In  part  by  excesses  In 
the  securities  market,  Orval  DuBois  went  to 
work  for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  At 
a  time  when  male  stenographers  were  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception,  Orval  joined 
the  stenographic  pool  at  PTC.  He  went  to 
work  for  Baldwin  Buckner  Bane,  director  of 
the  newly  organized  security  division  of  the 
ITC.  to  which  had  been  assigned  admln- 
utratlon  of  the  first  federal  securities  act  of 
general  application,  the  Securities  Act  of 
1033.  Not  long  thereafter,  he  was  assigned 
to  work  for  another  man  whose  name  be- 
came a  legend  In  administrative  law  and  In 
securities  law,  James  Landis,  then  a  com- 
missioner of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
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ON  STArr  or  mr.  landis 

When  administration  of  the  securities 
act  was  transferred  to  the  newly-created 
SEC  In  1934,  Mr.  Landis  was  named  a  mem- 
ber of  that  commission  and  he  took  Orval 
with  him  as  his  secretary. 

It  probably  Is  not  known  to  many  that  the 
selection  of  the  person  as  the  first  chairman 
of  the  SEC  was  the  result  of  some  heated 
discussions  among  three  gentlemen  each  of 
whom  was  {persuaded  that  he  should  be  and 
was  Intended  to  be  the  chairman  of  the  SEC. 
(At  that  time  and  until  1950  the  commis- 
sion elected  its  chairman.)  Orval  has  told  me 
that  upon  the  creation  of  the  commission  a 
btormy  discussion  took  place  among  Joseph 
Kennedy,  Ferdinand  Pecora  and  James 
Landis.  EventuaUy,  Kennedy  became  the 
nrst  chairman. 

Orval  has  never  told  me  what  went  on  be- 
hind those  closed  doors  or  whether  the  Presi- 
dent Intervened.  But  that  was  not  the  last 
time  there  was  a  hassle  within  the  commis- 
sion concerning  selection  of  the  Chairman. 

A  similar  Incident  occurred  during  the 
Truman  administration.  At  that  time  the 
argument  raged  for  at  least  two  days.  The 
President's  advice  was  sought.  My  under- 
standing is  that  he  Indicated  It  was  the  de- 
cision of  the  Commission  to  choose  the  chair- 
man. 

WAS  SIXTH  COMMISSIONER 

But  this  story  is  supposed  to  be  about 
Orval.  As  one  who  learned  the  lore  as  well 
as  the  law  at  the  feet  of  Orval  L.  DuBois,  I 
can  only  describe  his  role  at  the  Commission 
as  that  of  a  sixth  Commlsslouer,  a  Com- 
missioner who  brought  continuity  to  the 
work  of  the  Commission  and  perhaps  more 
important  the  dedication  of  a  civil  servant 
devoted  to  his  colleagues;  to  the  public 
policies  which  were  behind  the  statutes  ad- 
ministered by  the  commission;  and  to  his 
colleagues  on  the  staff  and  on  the  commis- 
sion Itself. 

His  memory  was  always  phenomenal.  He 
prevented  many  including  me  on  many  oc- 
casions from  committing  grievous  error.  He 
was  the  greatest  advocate  of  the  Commis- 
sion. In  many  ways  he  was  the  SEC's  most 
important  enforcement  person  because  he 
established  a  relationship  with  the  press 
which  was  warm  and  trusting  on  both  sides. 

It  Is  fitting,  therefore,  that  the  party 
honoring.  Orval  L.  DuBois  Monday  night  will 
take  place  at  the  Press  Club  to  which  he  has 
belonged  for  many  years. 

In  my  opinion,  the  American  Investing 
public  owes  Orval  Lee  DuBois  a  great  vote 
of  thanks  and  on  behalf  of  that  public  I 
hereby  express  our  gratitude  for  his  great 
devotion  and  untiring  efforts  over  a  40-year 
period. 
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This  book,  published  by  the  Fox  Hills 
Piess,  of  Potomac,  Md.,  is  the  author's 
third  on  Justice  Holmes. 

Stories  in  the  book  represent  examples 
of  the  learning,  wit,  and  wisdom  and 
many  facets  of  the  character  of  Justice 
Holmes. 


NEW  VOLUME  ON  JUSTICE  HOLMES 


HON.  ROBERT  C.  McEWEN 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22,  1971 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring  to 
yom-  attention  a  recenUy  published  book 
about  one  of  our  Nation's  greatest  jurists. 
Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

The  title  of  the  book  is  "What  Gusto," 
and  it  contains  stories  and  anecdotes 
about  this  most  distinguished  American. 
The  author  of  the  volume  is  Harry  C. 
Shriver,  former  General  Counsel  to  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration, and  now  a  trial  examiner  for 
the  Federal  Power  Commission.  Mr. 
Shriver  was  the  Seaway  Corporation's 
chief  legal  officer  from  1958  to  1962  dur- 
ing the  closing  period  of  construction 
and  the  beginning  of  seaway  operations. 


REPUBLICAN  SPONSORSHIP  OF  THE 
CONSUMER  PROTECTION  ACT  OF 
1971 


HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22.  1971 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
opening  day  of  Congress,  I  introduced 
H.R.  15,  the  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1971.  On  the  same  day.  Congressman 
HoLiFiELD,  chairman  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee,  and  Congressman 
Rosenthal  introduced  identical  bills. 
This  was  done  in  the  same  spirit  of  bi- 
partisanship that  existed  in  the  last  Con- 
gress when  a  similar  bill  was  reported 
by  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee by  a  vote  of  31  to  4. 

Today,  I  have  reintroduced  the  bill 
and  I  am  pleased  to  armounce  that,  to 
date.  I  have  been  joined  by  an  additional 
21  of  our  Republican  colleagues.  I  an- 
ticipate having  more  Republican  cospon- 
sors  shortly,  and  I  invite  our  colleagues 
to  consider  joining  with  us  in  a  legisla- 
tive endeavor  which  will  mean  so  much 
to  more  than  200  million  American 
consumers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  herewith  the 
names  of  the  cosponsors:  The  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Reid).  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  <Mr.  Wyd- 
LER) ,  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
McCloskey),  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
•  Mr.  Powell),  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Lent  ) ,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  <Mr.  MinshalD,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  'Mr.  Morse),  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Hal- 
PERN ) ,  the  gentleman  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Stafford),  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Duncan),  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte),  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  (Mrs.  Heck- 
ler), the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
I  Mr.  McKiNNEY).  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Forsythe),  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Pulton), 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Sandman),  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  'Mr.  Cleveland",  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Robison),  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Say- 
lor  » ,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
'Mr.  Widnall),  and  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  <Mr.  O'Konski). 

As  our  colleagues  will  recall,  through 
an  unfortunate  set  of  circumstances,  a 
tie  vote  in  the  Rules  Committee  precluded 
a  rule  from  being  granted  on  this  bill 
during  the  closing  days  of  the  last  Con- 
gress. A  possible  factor  in  this  failure  was 
that  a  series  of  amendments  worked  out 
by  the  sponsors  of  the  legislation  de- 
signed to  clarify  the  committee's  Inten- 
tion to  safeguard  business  interests,  after 
the  bill  was  reported,  had  not  been  for- 
mally Incorporated  into  the  bill  at  the 
time  of  its  consideration  by  the  Rules 
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Committee.  This  has  now  been  corrected 
through  the  incorporation  of  such 
amendments  Into  B.JR.  16. 

I  am  convinced  today,  as  I  was  In  the 
last  Congress,  that  H.R.  15  Is  the  most 
effective,  reasonable  and  fair  piece  of 
legislation  to  protect  consumers'  inter- 
ests, while  safeguarding  business  inter- 
ests, that  can  be  enacted  into  law.  Be- 
yond a  doubt,  it  is  the  most  advanced 
consumer  legislative  proposal  ever  re- 
ported to  the  House  and  there  is  a  com- 
pelling need  to  make  It  law. 

Items  currently  in  the  news  should 
convince  us  oX  that  fact.  The  very  Ule, 
health  and  well-being  of  the  wives,  chil- 
dren and  relatives  of  all  of  us  depend 
upon  the  sale  of  safe  and  reliable  prod- 
ucts under  conditions  of  economic  com- 
petition. Yet.  in  too  many  cases  these 
conditions  are  not  being  met. 

Inadequately  uispected  food  products, 
unsafe  and  worthless  drugs,  faulty  auto- 
mobiles and  tires,  inflammable  children's 
clothes  and  toys,  and  dangerous  products 
of  all  types — these  are  just  a  few  cur- 
rent examples  of  products  that  can  im- 
pair our  health  and  safety.  I  need  not 
even  discuss  the  times  each  of  us  has 
been  bamboozled  or  defrauded  in  our 
purchases. 

The  Consumer  Protection  Act  will  help 
to  remedy  this  unfortunate  situation. 
This  bill  upgrades  the  consumer  office  in 
the  White  House  to  a  statutory  body  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  a  central,  co- 
ordinating direction  over  existing  con- 
sumer activities  in  the  Federal  executive 
agencies.  By  this  means.  Federal  con- 
sumer policy  will  be  effectively  imple- 
mented, consumer  education  advanced, 
consumer  information  expanded,  and 
consumer  protection  made  a  reality. 

The  bill  also  establishes  an  independ- 
ent Consumer  Protection  Agency  to  pro- 
vide objective  and  expert  representation 
of  consimiers  before  Federal  agencies 
making  decisions  which  affect  their  in- 
terest; and  to  assume  the  duties  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Product  Safety 
which  did  more  to  get  unsafe  consxmier 
products  off  the  market  than  any  other 
unit  of  Government. 

It  has  been  charged  in  some  quarters 
that  this  legislation  provides  uruiecessary 
duplication  and  unduly  burdens  the  busi- 
ness community.  Neither  charge  Is  true. 

The  new  agency  established  by  this 
bill  and  the  present  office  upgraded  by  it 
perform  separate,  distinct,  and  unique 
functions.  The  only  areas  where  they 
could  possibly  duplicate  operatlosis  would 
be  in  the  receipt  and  dlspoeitlaD  of  con- 
sumer complaints,  the  dissemination  of 
consumer  information  to  the  public,  and 
the  submission  of  reports  to  Congress 
and  the  President.  In  each  of  these  areas, 
the  bill  with  its  amendments  restricts 
these  fimctlons  to  the  carefully  defined 
role  of  each  organization. 

As  for  charges  that  the  bill  is  unfair 
to  business,  let  me  first  say  that  in  my 
14  years  in  the  House  I  have  seldom 
seen  legislation  which  is  the  product  of 
more  complete,  careful,  tho/ough,  and 
bipartisan  consideration  than  that  given 
to  the  present  bill.  Extensive  hearings 
were  held.  All  points  of  view  were  con- 
sidered. Administration  officials,  repre- 
sentatives of  consumer  groups  and  labor 
organizations,    and    representatives    of 
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business  and  trade  associations  were 
consxilted.  Every  suggestion  and  every 
witness  was  carefully  considered  and 
every  reasonable  effort  was  made  to  ac- 
commodate the  views  of  all  parties,  con- 
sistent with  the  objective  of  protecting 
consimiers. 

Second,  many  provisions  were  espe- 
cially included  m  ttie  bill  to  safeguard 
legitimate  business  interests.  In  addition, 
a  number  of  amendments  are  now  in- 
corporated in  the  bill,  as  indicated  above, 
which  were  designed  to  clarify  the  com- 
mittee's intention  to  protect  business  in- 
terests. Beyond  this  we  must  not  go.  how- 
ever, or  the  means  to  protect  consumers 
would  be  seriously  undermined.  It  should 
also  be  stressed.  I  beUeve.  that  this  bill 
can  contribute  significantly  to  safeguard- 
ing the  interests  of  reputable  businesses 
and  can  esi>ecially  provide  a  means  for 
enhancing  the  competitive  stature  of  the 
small  businessman. 

I  note  with  interest.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Congressmen  Erlknborn  and  Brown  of 
Ohio  have  also  Introduced  a  consumer 
protection  bill.  In  examining  tliis  pro- 
posal I  was  pleased  to  discover  that  the 
.sponsors  adopted  most  of  tlie  provisions 
of  H.R.  15.  Regretfully,  however,  they 
did  noi  incorporate  certain  key  features 
which  I  believe  to  be  essential  if  con- 
sumer protection  is  to  be  a  meaningful 
reality.  The  most  Important  difference 
involves  the  location  of  the  representa- 
tional functions.  While  H.R.  15  creates  a 
separate  Consumer  Protection  Agency  to 
represent  the  interests  of  consumers  be- 
fore Federal  agencies  and  the  courts,  the 
Erlenbom -Brown  bill  only  confers  such 
authority  upon  a  bureau  located  within 
tlie  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Representation  Is  the  heart  of  con- 
sumer protection.  Time  and  again,  we 
have  witnessed  Federal  agencies — 
charged  with  the  duty  of  safeguarding 
the  consumer's  mterests  in  such  areas  as 
drugs,  food,  transportation,  cars,  toys, 
clothing,  and  so  forth — failing  and  fail- 
ing miserably  at  times  to  assume  their 
responsibilities.  As  a  result.  H.R.  15  es- 
tablishes a  Consumer  Protection 
Agency — independent  of  all  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies — to  devote  its  com- 
plete, undivided  attention  to  appearing 
before  Federal  agencies  to  speak  for  the 
consumer. 

By  way  of  contrast,  the  Erlenborn- 
Brown  bill  places  this  duty  upon  a  bu- 
reau which  is  to  be  located  within  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  This  would  have  the  effect 
of  downgrading  this  vital  responsibility 
by  placing  it  within  an  agency  which  has 
many  other  duties,  including  some  which 
could  pose  conflict  of  interest  considera- 
tions. The  FTC  is  charged  with  adminis- 
tering a  number  of  consumer-related 
programs.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  an  ef- 
fecuve  consumer  oversight  can  be  main- 
tained over  this  agency  when  the  one 
charged  with  oversight  is  placed  under 
the  one  to  be  overseen. 

In  addition,  new  Information  has  Just 
come  to  light  which  supports  the  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  15  over  the  Erlenborn- 
Brown  bill.  The  President's  Council  on 
Executive  Reorganization — the  Ash 
Council — has  recently  armoimced  the  re- 
sults of  a  comprehensive  study  it  has 
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made  of  Federal  regulatory  agencies.  The 
Council  has  recommended  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  President  now  has  under 
active  consideration  the  proposal  to  reor- 
ganize the  PTC  by  dividing  it  into  two 
separate  units.  One  would  become  an 
antitrust  board.  The  other  would  be  es- 
tablished as  an  independent  Consumer 
Protection  Agency.  This  point  should  be 
emphasized:  the  Presidents  chief  ex- 
pert advisory  body  on  government  or- 
gaiuzation  has  recommended  the  estab- 
Uijhment  of  exactly  the  same  type  of  con- 
sumer protection  organization  that  is 
created  by  H.R.  15. 

The  Erlenborn-Brown  bill  has  also 
failed  to  provide  other  important  con- 
sumer protection  provisions  which  are 
contained  in  HJi.  15.  Among  these  are 
the  apparent  failure  to  confer  specific 
complaint  authority  upon  the  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs,  the  failure  to  continue 
the  safety  functions  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Product  Safety,  the 
elimination  of  the  requirements  that 
Federal  agencies  must  indicate  publicly 
how  their  actions  are  being  administered 
m  the  public  interest,  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  Consumer  Advisory  Council 
which  provided  the  one  key  means  for 
private  citizen  participation  in  consumer 
protection  activities. 

Many  significant  safeguards  have  been 
incorporated  into  H.R.  15,  as  indicated 
above,  to  protect  legitimate  business  in- 
terests. Beyond  these  we  must  go  only 
with  the  greatest  caution  so  that  the 
interests  of  consumers  will  not  be  under- 
mined. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  principal  responsi- 
bility of  a  legislative  body  is  to  exercise 
sound  leadership  on  the  basis  of  rea- 
soned Judgment  in  tune  with  the  needs 
and  aspirations  of  our  constituents  and 
our  society  as  a  whole.  While  it  is  self- 
defeating,  even  destructive,  to  act  con- 
trary to  or  in  ignorance  of  these  needs 
and  aspirations,  it  is  equally  wrong  and 
harmful  to  fail  to  act  when  a  clear,  com- 
pelling need  and  desire  exist  among  a 
majority  of  society  to  do  so.  Such  is  the 
case  today  in  the  area  of  consumer  pro- 
tection. The  consumers  of  the  Nation  we 
becoming  increasingly  fed  up  oyer  a  fail- 
ure to  be  adequately  and  fairly  repre- 
sented and  protected.  The  time  V)  act  is 
now.  I  urge  every  Member  to  coHponsor 
this  legislation.  I  ask  for  early  con^der- 
atlon  and  enactment  of  the  ConsuBier 
Protection  Act  of  1971. 


MANS      INHUMANITY      TO      MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OP    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22,  1971 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  mj' 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally   practicing    spiritual    and   mental 
penocide  on  ever  1,500  American  pris- 
oners of  war   and   their   families. 
How  long? 
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PRESIDENT  HAS  AMPLE  AUTHORITY 
TO  HALT  CROSS -FLORIDA  BARGE 

CANAL 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 


OF    FLORIDA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22,  1971 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Congress  has  been  barraged  in  the 
past  2  weeks  with  accusations  and  state- 
ments triggered  by  President  Nixon's  de- 
cision to  halt  construction  of  the  Cross- 
Florida  Barge  Canal,  one  of  the  most 
glaring  boondoggles  in  our  recent  history. 
The  assault  is  part  of  a  slick,  high- 
priced  public  relations  effort  aimed  at 
convincing  the  Congress  and  the  public 
that  the  canal  will  not  harm  the  environ- 
ment too  badly,  and  the  President  did  not 
have  the  power  to  stop  it  anyway. 

It  is  time,  I  believe,  that  the  other 
side — the  side  of  those  who  would  pre- 
serve our  great  natural  resources  for  this 
and  future  generations  of  Americsms — be 
heard. 

First,  let  me  answer  the  oft-repeated 
charge  that  President  Nixon  usurped  his 
constitutional  powers  and  trod  on  the 
rights  of  Congress  in  halting  the  Cross- 
Florida  Barge  Canal. 

Mv  research  reveals  that  there  Is  ample 
legal  authority  for  the  President's  ac- 
tion—not only  in  opinion  by  the  U.S.  At- 
torney General  but  In  case  law  as  well. 

Quite  simply,  the  Congress  over  the 
years  has  appropriated  funds  to  continue 
construction  of  the  barge  canal.  Neither 
the  appropriations  acts  nor  the  legisla- 
tion authorizing  the  canal  can  be  inter- 
preted as  directing  the  executive  branch 
to  continue  construction. 

The  appropriations  were  permissive; 
they  did  not  mandate  that  the  project  be 
completed.  So  when  faced  with  the  evi- 
dence that  the  project  would  do  irrepara- 
ble damage  to  the  environment,  the 
President  exercised  his  constitutional 
power  and,  acting  In  the  public  Interest 
halted  the  canal. 

I  feel  this  was  not  only  his  prerogative 
but  also  his  duty  as  our  Chief  Executive. 
As  we  are  all  aware,  it  is  far  from  un- 
usual that  projects  are  funded  and  later 
either  modified  or  simply  allowed  to  die 
on  executive  authority.  The  Congress 
must  be  ever  watchful  of  efforts  to  erode 
Its  powers  and  authorities — and  must  be 
equally  alert  to  preserve  executive  au- 
thority £is  well  if  we  are  to  protect  the 
essential  separation  of  powers  which  has 
helped  make  our  Nation  great. 

The  Congress  has  been  besieged  with 
dire  warnings  from  some  of  our  col- 
leagues In  support  of  the  canal  that  if 
the  President  can  do  this  in  Florida,  he 
can  cut  off  public  works  projects  in  any 
State. 
So  be  it. 

If  a  project  cannot  stand  the  test  of 
review,  if  It  cannot  stand  on  Its  merits,  if 
it  is  definitely  adverse  to  the  public 
good— then  it  should  be  discontinued,  no 
matter  where  it  is. 

Canal  supporters  argue  that  the  proj- 
ect must  be  continued  because  $50  mil- 
lion in  Federal  funds  already  have  been 
spent.  Must  we  continue  to  throw  good 
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money  after  bad?  Must  we  run  In  the 
wrong  direction  simply  because  we 
started  off  that  way?  The  answers  are 
self  evident. 

I  am  delighted  to  note  that  the  Presi- 
dent's action  in  halting  the  canal  has 
had  one  favorable  effect  on  CEtnal  sup- 
porters— it  has  finally  made  conserva- 
tionists of  them.  Canal  proponents  now 
agree  that  the  Oklawaha  River  "Valley, 
through  which  the  canal  would  go,  must 
be  preserved  for  its  unique  natural  beau- 
ty and  wildlife.  Instead,  they  are  push- 
ing for  a  new  route  taking  the  canal 
away  from  the  Oklawaha. 

However,  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  in  its  interim  report  on 
the  canal,  also  recommended  against  any 
of  the  alternative  routes  suggested  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  on  environmental 
grounds.  There  is  simply  no  way  to  move 
the  canal  without  severe  damage  to  the 
environment. 

The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
also  challenged  the  canal's  1  to  1.4  cost- 
benefit  ratio,  noting  that  25  percent  of 
the  alleged  benefits  are  for  reported  rec- 
reational gains  that  will  not  result  if 
the  canal  is  consti-ucted. 

The  Florida  Game  and  Fresh  Water 
Fish  Commission,  for  example,  stated 
that  the  previously  assumed  benefits 
from  fishing  and  hunting  "will  not  be 
realized  throughout  the  project  life  of 
the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal. 

What,  then,  are  the  benefits  from  a 
canal  stretching  107  miles  across  the 
middle  of  Florida? 

The  Nation  as  a  whole  will  not  benefit. 
The  canal  will  not  reduce  the  price  of 
groceries  ansrwhere  In  America.  No  one 
suggests  any  longer  that  the  canal  Is 
needed  to  protect  American  shipping 
from  Nazi  submarines. 

The  residents  of  Florida  will  not  bene- 
fit. Nor  will  the  State's  coffers  since  the 
canal  will  not  generate  substantial  tax 
revenues  for  Florida. 

There  can  be  no  greater  economic 
benefit  to  Florida  and  the  Nation  than 
the  preservation  of  my  home  State's 
great  natural  resources. 

These  bounties  are  enjoyed  by  about 
6^2  million  residents,  as  well  as  millions 
of  visitors  each  year. 

We  owe  it  to  all  Americans  to  support 
President  Nixon  in  stopping  the  Cross- 
Florida  Barge  Canal.  We  owe  it,  ulti- 
mately, to  ourselves. 
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love" — movies  In  which  American  nuclear 
forces  were  erroneously  and  irrevocably 
dispatched  against  Russia. 

When  these  particular  movies  hit  the 
screen,  and  despite  governmental  reas- 
surances that  the  sort  of  disasters  they 
depicted  could  not  occur,  there  was  an 
outcry  that  we  guard  against  systems 
which  could  trigger  automatically  an  im- 
intended  nuclear  holocaust. 

"What  disturbs  me  at  present  is  the  re- 
sponse by  many  persons  who  regard  last 
weekend's  NORAD — North  American  Air 
Defense  Command — cl'vll  defense  broad- 
cast error  as  little  more  than  a  humorous 
and  bureaucratic  blunder. 

The  error  at  Cheyenne  Mountain, 
Colo.,  where  a  tape  announcing  a  Presi- 
dentially  declared  state  of  national  emer- 
gency was  broadcast  to  television  and 
radio  stations  across  the  land,  may  ac- 
tually have  been  a  blessing.  For  the  Inci- 
dent underscores  the  importance  of  this 
system's  proper  fimctioning  as  a  vital  link 
in  America's  national  defense.  The  wrong 
tape  alert  indicated  that  our  system 
which  warns  of  a  nuclear  attack  on  the 
United  States  woite  fine  so  long  as  it 
is  not  needed.  That  Is,  if  the  sort  of 
danger  for  which  the  warning  alert  and 
civil  defense  radio  bands  were  Initiated 
does  not  occur,  the  routine  nonfunction- 
ing of  the  system  continues  to  operate 
like  clockwork. 

I  am  certain  that  our  enemies  are  busy 
evaluating  all  aspects  of  the  blunder  at 
Cheyenne  Mountain,  and  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  be  less  inquisitive.  We  must  guar- 
antee that  the  civil  defense  warning  sys- 
tem operates  properly  at  all  times.  For 
if  we  do  not  take  the  proper  corrective 
measures,  our  national  sm^dval  may  well 
be  the  stakes  with  which  we  are  gam- 
bling.   

CLAY  RESPONDS  TO  CRITICISMS 
ON  BLACK  BOYCOTT  OF  THE 
STATE   OF   THE   UNION   ADDRESS 


BLUNDER  AT  CHEYENNE 
MOUNTAIN 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22,  1971 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  Amer- 
icans may  be  familiar  with  a  certain 
amount  of  misinformation  involving  this 
Nation's  nuclear  defense  system.  Some 
proponents  of  unilateral  disarmament, 
for  instance,  are  quick  to  point  to  some 
sort  of  doomsday  destruction  system 
which  they  have  seen  dramatized  In  such 
movies  as  "Failsafe"  or  "Dr.  Strange- 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

or  KISSOUBI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATU'^S 

Monday,  February  22,  1971 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
those  who  participated  in  the  "boycott" 
of  the  President's  state  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress. I  feel  compelled  to  rebut  the  edi- 
torial criticisms  by  segments  of  the  news 
media.  Some  newspapers  and  TV  sta- 
tions mildly  disagreed— calling  the  boy- 
cott "immature,"  "short-sighted"  and 
"negative."  Others  were  more  infiam- 
matory  in  their  attacks — calling  It  "rac- 
ism in  reverse,"  "ignorant"  and  "Irre- 
sponsible." 

Editorials  of  this  type,  whether  will- 
ful or  not,  have  the  effect  of  emasculat- 
ing the  black  leadership,  even  for  some 
blacks.  And  the  Impressions  created  In 
the  minds  of  whites  are  too  frightening 
to  ponder  although  their  best  interest 
would  be  served  by  justice  and  equality 
for  all  citizens. 

The  news  media  would  be  well  ad- 
vised to  discontinue  its  calculated  pol- 
icy of  trying  to  create  black  leaders  it 
approves  of — ^while  emasculating  black 
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leaders  who  attack  gut  issues.  Black 
leaders  are  determined  by  the  following 
they  generate,  not  by  appeasing  the  news 
media.  In  a  frantic  almost  paranoic  at- 
tempt to  conceal  racist  attitudes,  any 
black  man  who  agreBl^with  the  views  of 
the  news  media  is  immediately  labeled  a 
"Negro  leader."  The  editorial  response 
of  many  newspapers  and  TV  stations 
suggested  the  black  Congressmen  bring 
changes  through  the  legislative  process — 
with  12  votes  out  of  435.  Perhaps,  if 
those  same  papers  and  TV  stations  would 
dedicate  their  facilities  in  an  effort  to 
create  a  climate  which  would  make  rac- 
ism unpopular — black  Congressmen 
might  be  successful  in  their  efforts  to 
achieve  total  equality  for  all.  To  my 
knowledge,  not  one  of  the  mentioned 
media  editorialized  against  President 
Nixon  for  refusing  to  discuss  the  grave 
problems  of  black  America  with  us. 
Why  "J 

I  am  certain  that  President  Nixon 
knew  for  a  fact  that  America's  news  me- 
dia would  not  criticize  him  for  refusing 
us  an  audience  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
the  common  concerns  of  black  Ameri- 
cans before  him  from  the  perspective  of 
black  elected  officials.  It  is  apparent  that 
his  legislative  programs  thus  far  indi- 
cate he  needs  such  consultation.  Block 
grants,  revenue  sharing,  voting  rights  re- 
visions are  cases  in  point.  How  then 
can  our  elected  representatives  be  heard? 

If  we  must  become  "irritants"  in  or- 
der to  prick  the  consciences  of  all  Ameri- 
cans— then  "irritants"  we  must  become. 

Had  the  news  media  reexamined  the 
plight  of  black  Americans,  and  the  frus- 
trations of  the  hopelessly  outnimibered 
black  leaders  it  would  have  realized  that 
the  "negative  act"  engaged  In  by  the  12 
black  Congressmen  was  the  most  "posi- 
tive" step  forward  taken  by  any  Members 
thus  far  in  this  new  Congress. 


THE  CHOICE   IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  22,  1971 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  once 
again  rise  to  express  my  serious  doubts 
concerning  our  national  policies  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

These  reservations  stem  initially  from 
what  seems  unquestionably  to  be  an  esca- 
lation of  U.S.  military  involvement  in 
Indochina.  Within  the  past  9  months  we 
have  invaded  the  Cambodian  sanctuaries, 
increased  our  bombing  in  North  Viet- 
nam, and  afforded  total  combat  air  sup- 
port to  ARVN  troops  operating  in  both 
Cambodia  and  Laos  Whether  these  latter 
actions  do  or  do  not  violate  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  can  be  argued  end- 
lessly. What  the  Congress  must  do  is 
amend  that  law  and  eliminate  dis- 
agreement. This  is  why  I  have  sponsored 
amendments  to  Cooper-Chiuxh  which 
would  specifically  prohibit  US.  activity 
outside  Vietnam. 

But  we  should  recognize  that  the  most 
serious  aspect  of  these  escalations  is  the 
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underlying  policy  which  they  represent. 
It  is  now  perfectly  clear  that  while  the 
President  may  be  interested  in  with- 
drawing from  Indociiina,  he  is  more 
concerned  with  the  political  destinies 
of  pro-American  governments  in  that 
area  of  the  world.  We  have  encouraged 
and  heavily  supported  South  Vietnamese 
operations  aimed,  at  least  in  major  part, 
at  shoring  up  friendly  regimes  in  both 
Phnom  Penh  and  Vientiane. 

This  is  a  policy  of  confusion  and  fail- 
ure. If  the  1  million  man  ARVN  cannot 
now  protect  our  withdrawal,  they  will 
certainly  not  be  strengthened  by  forcing 
major  battles  and  taking  heavy  casual- 
ties throughout  Southeast  Asia.  The 
President  will  soon  face  a  choice.  We 
must  abandon  either  our  withdrawal 
plans  or  our  dreams  of  leaving  Indo- 
china firmly  in  the  hands  of  our  support- 
ers. Time  is  waning.  The  facade  of  ac- 
complishing both  of  these  aims  cannot 
last  much  longer.  We  must  get  out  soon 
or  confront  another  interminable  and 
intolerable  involvement.  That  decision 
should  be  an  easy  one. 


LETTER  PROM  CAPTAIN  CLACK 


HON.  BEN  B.  BLACKBURN 

OF    CKORGU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  22,  1971 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
know  that  you  and  the  other  Members  of 
this  body  recently  received  a  copy  of  a 
letter  from  John  Thomas  Clack,  captain, 
U.S.  Army,  retired.  When  so  many  in 
our  land  are  crying  out  for  peace  at  the 
price  of  surrender,  the  courage  of  this 
young  man  comes  through  with  a  re- 
freshing reassurance  that  there  are  some 
among  us  who  still  take  great  pride  In 
our  country  and  in  her  endeavors. 

As  you  know  from  his  letter.  Captain 
Clack  is  a  triple  amputee  having  lost 
t)oth  legs  and  his  right  arm  in  Vietnam. 
I  met  him  at  the  Vetersms"  Administra- 
tion Hospital  in  Atlanta  last  fall  where 
he  is  receiving  treatment  for  his  woimds. 
and  I  truly  believe  that  there  are  few 
people  who  displa.v  the  courttge  in  the 
face  of  physical  handicaps  that  is  dis- 
played by  Captain  Clack. 

In  his  letter,  he  makes  some  pertinent 
observations  regarding  current  trends  In 
our  country  as  to  medical  care  for  our 
veterans  as  well  as  the  treatment  of  some 
of  our  military  men  who  have  served  in 
Vietnam.  I  commend  his  letter  to  your 
reading,  and  I  am  inserting  it  in  the 
CoNCRKssioNAL  RECORD  SO  that  cveryone 
in  our  country  will  have  the  privilege  of 
seeing  it.  Long  after  Vietnam  has  ceased 
to  be  a  political  issue,  our  country,  if  it  is 
to  survive,  will  be  dependent  upon  young 
men  of  the  courage  and  ideals  of  Captain 
Clack. 

The  letter  follows: 

.\TL.*VT.*,   G.\  .   January   20.    1971. 

Deae  Snt  1  am  writing  this  letter  to  you 
because  I  care,  and  I  am  concerned  about 
what  Is  happening  today  and  feel  something 
needs  to  be  done.  I  hope  to  bring  several 
fKjlnts  to  your  attention,  which  you  may  or 
may  not  already  be  aware  of. 
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First,  let  me  explain  my  situation.  I  am  23 
years  old  and  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
?ee  a  lot  In  those  2.3  years.  I  was  wounded 
May  29,  1969.  In  Viet  Nam.  fighting  for  a 
Just  cause.  I  lost  both  legs  and  all  of  my  right 
arm.  X  feel  no  remorse  about  what  I  did  la 
Viet  Nam.  nor  do  I  feel  sorry  for  myself  or 
others  In  similar  situations.  I  have  been  in 
the  hospital  recovering  since  that  day,  and 
have  met  some  of  the  greatest  people  in  the 
world.  But  It  Is  what  Is  happening  outside 
that  needs  to  be  acted  upon. 

I  am  very  pro-mllltary.  In  fact,  I'm  proba- 
bly "Hawkish"  In  my  Ideals;  but  the  military 
has  made  a  grave  mistake.  Lt.  Galley  and  his 
men  should  not  be  tried  for  what  they  did 
ill  Viet  Nam.  True,  Viet  Nam  Is  an  unde- 
clared war,  but  our  men  are  being  killed  over 
there;  and  we  all  know,  as  long  as  man 
exists,  fighting  will  exist;  and  as  long  as 
fighting  exists,  people  are  going  to  be  killed. 
It  Is  a  shame  that  a  country  as  great  and  re- 
sourceful as  the  United  States,  has  to  stoop 
so  low  to  charge  one  man  with  an  event  In 
history.  Did  the  United  States  charge  the 
two  men  In  World  War  n  for  dropping  atom 
bombs  on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  and  kill- 
ing 66.000  and  39.000  respectively?  No!!!  So, 
why  single  out  one  man?  Whv  not  charge 
everyone  who  has  fought  and  killed?  The 
sixth  commandment  says,  "Thou  shalt  not 
kill."  I  sincerely  hope  more  people  wUl  speak 
up  and  support  Lt.  Calley  and  his  men. 

Another  area  more  people  need  to  be  aware 
of  Is  the  Veterans  Admlnlstrattlon  Hospitals 
and  other  veterans  affairs.  I  have  been  In  the 
Atlanta  VA  Hospital  for  17  months,  and  have 
seen  It  go  from  good  to  better;  then  drop 
downward  because  of  deteriorating  budget 
support.  Congress  passes  very  beneficial  bills 
which  will  assist  In  the  recovery  of  our  vet- 
erans. However,  the  money  to  support  these 
bills  Is  not  always  made  available  at  the  time 
these  bills  are  passed:  therefore,  this  makes 
It  necessary  for  the  stations  to  absorb  these 
expenditures  from  the  Primary  Fund  Al- 
location. How  can  a  hospital,  with  money 
dwindling,  but  workloads  and  patient  loads 
Increasing,  function  properly  and  give  the 
best  care    It  cannot  do  this!!! 

While  the  United  States  keeps  building 
and  spreading,  it  Is  ignoring  those  who  fight 
to  keep  It  free.  I  am  not  worried  about  my- 
self, but  what  about  those  who  are  waiting 
to  come  to  a  Veterans  Administration  Hos- 
pital, or  those  who  will  be  wounded  in  the 
future?  America's  greatest  resource  Is  her 
veterans,  so  why  not  give  them  the  best 
medical  care  In  the  best  hospital  system?  It 
could  be  that  If  more  Influential  people 
cared . 

Along  that  same  line,  the  military  Is 
getting  short-changed  Earlier,  It  may  have 
sounded  as  If  I  were  cutting  down  the 
military  system,  but  I  was  not.  True,  the 
military  has  Its  faults,  but  so  do  all  large 
organizations.  It  seems  as  If  every  year  the 
military  gets  less  and  less  money  for  opera- 
tion and  to  progress  toward  the  future.  Our 
military  has  made  us  what  we  are.  It  has 
defended  freedom  worldwide,  and  It  Is  about 
time  the  people  quit  being  antl-mlUtary  and 
antl-lnvolvement.  esp>eclally  when  a  people's 
freedom  Is  at  stake.  So  let  us  go  all  out  for 
victory  and  stay  ahead  of  our  foes. 

I  do  hope  this  letter  does  not  cause  any  Ill- 
feeling.  I  do  not  mean  to  be  disrespectful 
.ind  accusing  to  any  one  person.  I  am  Just 
very  "American"  My  motto  Is  "America. 
Love  It  OR  Leave  If,  which  I  proudly  dis- 
play on  both  sides  of  my  wheelchair.  If  I 
could  grow  two  legs  and  an  arm.  I  would  go 
back  to  Viet  Nam  to  fight  for  freedom;  but 
since  I  cannot,  I  wUl  settle  for  saying  what 
I  think  and  feel. 

I  do  hope  this  will  reach  some.  Please  pass 
It  on  down  the  Une.  I  have  sent  out  915 
copies  of  this  letter  In  hope  that  others  will 
speak  up.  I  sent  the  following  number  of 
copies : 
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president  NUon  and  Staff 14 

United  States  Senators 100 

United  Stntes  Representatives 438 

State  Governors 50 

State  Lieutenant  Governors 60 

State  Service  Officers 50 

Veterans  Administration  Facilities 186 

Commanding    Officers  of    Military    In- 
stallations       36 

Regional    Medical    Directors.    Veterans 

Administration   5 

WSB.  WAGA,   WQXI.   Atlanta  TV   Sta- 
tions           3 

The  Atlanta  Journal  and  The  Atlanta 

Constitution — Newspapers 2 

So.  please  excuse  the  duplicated  letter! 
Thank  you! 
Your  truly. 

JoHNNT  Thomas  Clack, 

Captain  USA   (Retired.) 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  ROLE  OF  THE  LAW  AND  THE 
NEW  CONSUMERISM 


PASCELL  OCEAN-DUMPING  BILLS 
GAIN  SUPPORT 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22.  1971 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  February  10,  I  introduced 
three  bills  designed  to  promote  a  national 
and  international  policy  and  regulation 
of  ocean  dumping.  This  legislative  pack- 
age includes : 

First.  A  concurrent  resolution  calling 
for  an  international  agreement,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  1972  United  Nations 
Conference  on  the  Human  Environment, 
to  proliibit  dumping  in  the  waters  of  the 
world. 

Second.  A  bill  requiring  an  Immediate 
inventory  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
of  all  munitions  and  chemicals  on  hand 
whose  retention  or  ultimate  disposal 
present  a  potential  hazard  to  mankind 
or  the  environment,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  a  date  and  means  of  dis- 
posal to  be  certified  by  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

Third.  A  bill  providing  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  with  the  final  authority  within 
the  executive  branch  for  approval  of  any 
plan  to  discharge  military  or  waste  ma- 
terial in  international  waters. 

I  was  very  pleased  that  more  than 
50  Members  joined  me  in  cosponsoring 
this  vital  legislation.  Today  I  am  intro- 
ducing all  three  of  the  measures  with 
additional  cosponaors. 

Mr.  Casey  of  Texas,  Mr.  Ryan  of  New 
York,  Mrs.  Abzug  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Hanna  of  California,  Mrs.  Grasso  of 
Connecticut.  Mr.  Dow  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Hathaway  of  Maine,  and  Mr.  Steele  of 
Connecticut,  are  cosponsoring  all  three  of 
the  bills.  In  addition,  Mr.  Pike  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Frenzel  of  Minnesota,  and  Mr. 
HoRTON  of  New  York,  are  cosponsoring 
the  first  and  third  parts  of  this  legis- 
lative package. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  our  other  col- 
leagues to  join  with  the  more  than  60 
Members  backing  this  important  attempt 
to  stop  the  pollution  of  our  oceans. 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NEW     TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22,  1971 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
recently  privileged  to  address  the  Queens 
County  Bar  Association  on  the  topic 
"The  Role  of  the  Law  and  the  New  Con- 
sumerism." As  a  longtime  member  of  that 
association,  I  was  honored  to  respond  to 
the  invitation  of  its  President  Bernard 
M.  Eiber.  Esquire,  and  its  program  chair- 
man, Jules  J.  Hsiskel,  Esquire,  to  discuss 
some  significant  trends  in  legal  educa- 
tion and  practice  which  respond  to  the 
growing  evidence  that  our  legal  system 
has  too  long  and  too  exclusively  served 
the  interests  of  those  corporate  and  afflu- 
ent interests  of  society  and  too  little  and 
too  seldom  those  of  the  individual  citizen 
and  the  poor. 

My  address,  which  follows,  also  cites 
some  specific  evidence  of  this  healthy 
development  which  is  visible  in  Wash- 
ington: 
The  Role  of  the  Lawter  and  the  Nrw 

CONSt7MERI8M 

(By  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal) 

In  the  fall  of  1970,  15  law  students  asso- 
ciated with  Ralph  Nader,  picketed  one  of  the 
nation's  most  prestigious  law  flrmj,  WUmer, 
Cutler  and  Pickering.  In  Washington,  D.C. 
The  students'  signs  protested  that  firm's 
handling  of  a  Los  Angeles  auto  pollution 
case  on  behalf  of  the  Automobile  Manufac- 
turers Association;  their  actions  suggested 
the  words  of  Supreme  Court  Justice  Louis 
Brandels,  65  years  ago.  In  a  speech  at  Har- 
vard University,  Justice  Brandels  said:  "The 
leading  lawyers  of  the  United  States  .  .  . 
have,  to  a  large  extent,  allowed  themselves 
to  become  adjuncts  of  great  corporations  and 
have  neglected  their  obligation  to  use  their 
powers  for  protection  of  the  people." 

Former  Chief  Justice.  Harlan  Flske  Stone, 
sounded  a  similar  theme  when  he  said:  "Be- 
fore the  Bar  can  function  at  all  as  a  guardian 
of  the  public  Interests  commltteed  to  its 
care,  there  must  be  appraisal  and  compre- 
hension of  the  new  conditions,  and  the 
changed  realtlonshlp  of  the  lawyer  to  his 
clients,  to  his  professional  brethern  and  to 
the  public.  That  appraisal  must  pass  largely 
beyond  the  petty  details  of  form  and  man- 
ners which  nave  been  so  largely  the  subject  of 
our  Codes  of  Ethics,  to  more  fundamental 
considerations  of  the  way  In  which  our  pro- 
fessional activities  affect  the  welfare  of  a  so- 
ciety as  a  whole." 

That  quotation,  which  Is  printed  In  the 
preface  to  the  American  Bar  Association's 
"Code  of  Professional  Responsibility  and 
Cannons  of  Judicial  Ethics,"  Is  especially 
relevant  at  a  time  when  our  Institutions  and 
political  processes  are  under  persistent  at- 
tack. 

Those  who  criticize  our  system  sound  a 
common  theme:  the  blacks,  the  feminists, 
the  dissident  students,  the  migratory  work- 
ers, the  angry  consumers,  and  others,  give 
evidence  to  the  determination  of  people  to 
participate  meaningfully  In  the  decisions 
that  affect  their  lives.  The  day  is  over  when 
public  policy  is  established  by  a  handful  of 
Government  officials  who  receive  a  vague 
mandate  at  the  polls  every  two  or  four  or  six 
years;  or  by  Oovernment  bureaucrats  and 
corporation  manag;ers  who  receive  no  man- 
date at  all.  The  freedom  marches  and  peace- 
ful sit-ins  In  the  early  1960's,  tbe  deliberate 
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destruction   of    food   products   by   militant 

farmers,  the  grape  workers'  strike  In  CaUfor- 
nla,  tbe  supermarket  boycotts  of  the  late 
60's,  all  testify  to  the  growing  frustrations 
of  citizens  over  tbe  dehumanlzatlon  of  our 
political  processes  and  Institutions. 

TKE    SIGNS    ABOUT    T7S 

My  purpose  tonight  is  to  examine  with 
you  the  "state  of  the  leg^l  profession"  and 
the  role  of  lawyer  as  social  architect,  par- 
ticularly as  that  role  affects  the  right  of  con- 
sumers to  justice  in  the  marketplace.  Quite 
frankly,  there  Is  urgency  to  my  message.  For 
the  reality  of  life  as  I  have  seen  It,  both  as  a 
lawyer  and  a  United  States  Congressman,  Is 
that  the  political  and  corporate  institutions 
in  our  Nation — and  the  public  poUcy  they 
create — ^have  exhatisted  the  patience  of  great 
masses  of  Americans. 

The  signs  are  all  around  us,  In  the  anguish 
of  low  Income  Americans,  the  frustration  of 
middle  Americans,  the  desperation  of  elderly 
Americans,  and  In  the  alienation  of  young 
Americans.  The  consequences  can  also  be 
seen  In  the  decay  of  our  cities,  the  desolation 
of  our  rural  areas,  the  break-down  of  our 
medical  care  programs  and  In  the  callous 
gamesmanship  which  too  often  character- 
izes our  free  enterprise  marketplace. 

But  I  see  hopeful  signs,  too.  that  the  mal- 
ady Is  creating  its  own  antibodies.  I  speak 
chiefly  of  young  lawyers  and  law  students — 
the  promising  new  generation  of  our 
profession. 

Last  fall.  40  students  from  Harvard  Law 
School  picketed  recruiters  from  the  Wall 
Street  firm  of  Cravath,  Swalne  and  Moore, 
on  the  grounds  that  the  firm  defends  the 
apartheid  practices  of  Its  South  African 
clients;  Harvard  law  students  also  picketed 
the  University's  own  law  firm,  allegjlng  that 
one  of  Its  clients  Is  a  West  Vlrgima  coal 
mining  company  which  Ignores  the  health 
and  safety  conditions  under  which  its  min- 
ers work. 

The  University  of  Michigan  Law  School  has 
reported  that  26  of  Its  graduates  entered 
Wall  Street  law  firms  In  1969  as  compared 
with  an  average  of  75  in  proceeding  years. 
Harvard  Law  School  reported  that  the  per- 
-TJPhtage  of  Its  graduates  entering  private 
law  practice  declined  from  54%  In  1964  to 
41%  In  1968,  with  a  more  significant  decline 
expected.  Moreover,  one  out  of  every  16  law 
school  graduates  In  1969  applied  for  the 
VISTA  lawyers  program  and  hundreds  of 
law  students  and  recent  law  graduates  have 
applied  to  Ralph  Nader's  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Responsive  Law. 

I  think  I  understand  what  these  young 
lawyers  are  saying.  They  see  that  our  in- 
stitutions are  falling  because  the  legal  pro- 
fession has  not  taken  seriously  Its  resjKinsl- 
billty  to  serve  all  segments  of  society.  They 
are  falling  because  the  public  and  private 
persons  who  make  the  decisions  that  create 
public  policy  must  deal  In  competing  Ideas — 
and  we.  as  lavryers,  are  not  representing  com- 
peting Ideas  evenhandedly.  Our  profession, 
traditionally,  has  served  the  "have"  and  ig- 
nored the  "have-nots";  and  those  represent- 
ing the  "have-nots"  frequently  do  so  In  an 
inferior  fashion. 

CORPORATE     REPRESENTATION 

Public  policy  Is  determined  like  decisions 
made  in  a  court  of  law:  in  an  adversary  set- 
ting— and  one  set  of  adversaries  Is  not  get- 
ting a  fair  shake.  Let's  look  at  whose  In- 
terests are  represented  before  the  three 
branches  of  government  and  In  the  private 
sector  dominated  by  corporate  America. 

What  we  see,  of  course,  is  that  with  cer- 
tain rare  exceptions,  narrow  special  Inter- 
ests are  well  represented — and  the  pubUc  In- 
terest Is  not. 

If  we  wish  to  understand  why  only  these 
special  Interests  are  represented,  we  need 
only  look  to  the  typical  lawyers  conception 
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of  his  role  In  society.  That  conception  begins 
with  the  proposition  that  the  Interests  of  a 
private  client  are  paramount  and  only  inci- 
dentally related  to  the  Interests  of  the  pub- 
Ilc-at-l*rK«.  Some  lawyers  may  believe  that 
because  the  adversary  system,  like  the  Tango, 
requires  two  ptartles,  the  other  party  will 
neceaaarlly  represent  the  public  Interest. 
Others  may  believe  that  the  public  Interest 
la  Inevitably  served  by  the  outcome  of  any 
fair  legal  proceeding.  Neither  belief  is  valid. 

Olven  this  narrow  orientation.  "Justice"  is 
nothing  more  or  leas  than  success  on  behaU 
of  a  client's  cause,  even  though  that  cause 
leads  to  the  perpetuation  of  bad  law  or  bad 
public  policy. 

Whatever  their  rationale,  lawyers  for  years 
have  salved  their  consciences  with  the  belief 
that  the  defense  of  indigent  criminals  ful- 
fills all  the  requirements  one  may  owe  to  the 
public  Interest.  Much  progress  has  Indeed 
been  made  in  securing  proper  representation 
for  Indigent  defendants  in  criminal  matters 
and  even,  through  contingency  fee  proce- 
dxires,  for  private  litigants  in  certain  civil 
matters.  But  the  need  to  represent  the  rights 
of  private  parties  In  commercial  law  has  not 
been  similarly  recognized.  And.  In  a  very 
real  sense,  public  policy  in  this  country — the 
totality  of  the  programs  and  policies  of  our 
most  Important  governmental,  social  and 
political  Institutions — is  influenced  far  more 
by  civil  than  by  criminal  proceedings. 

It  is  disturbing  to  me  that  lawyers  have 
failed  to  recognize  the  relationship  between 
these  single-minded  services  to  their  private 
clients  and  the  breakdown  of  our  court  sys- 
tem, of  the  marketplace,  and  of  our  govern- 
mental Inatltutlons. 

What  we  have,  according  to  Ralph  Nader, 
is  "lawyers  who  labor  for  polluters  not  anti- 
polluters;  for  sellers,  not  consumers;  for 
corporations,  not  citizens;  for  labor  leaders, 
not  rank  and  file;  for,  not  against,  rate  In- 
creases or  weak  standards  before  government 
agencies:  for  highway  builders,  not  displaced 
residents;  for  agrlcultiu^l  subsidies  to  the 
rich  but  not  food  stamps  for  the  poor;  for 
preferential  business  access  to  government 
and  against  equal  citizen  access  to  the  same 
government." 

BASIC    CBAMOKa    NKKSKD 

To  this  sad  bill  of  particulars  we  here 
could  quickly  add:  For  landlords'  and  not 
tenants'  rights;  for  "holders-ln-due  course" 
and  not  those  who  caimot  get  performance 
on  their  contracts;  for  tax  loophole*  for 
business  and  not  tax  uses  for  the  public;  for 
"sewer  service",  not  due  process  of  law. 

The  important  question  for  us  tonight, 
then,  is  what  changes  you  and  I  can  make 
in  the  rules  of  the  game  and  how  we  can 
achieve  them. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  two  basic 
changes  are  needed: 

First,  lawyers  themselves  must  recognize 
that  their  activities  have  a  rippling  social 
effect  which  extend  far  beyond  an  indi- 
vidual client's  cause: 

Second,  the  institutions  which  make  pub- 
lic policy  must  be  restructured  to  encourage 
and  take  account  of  public-interest  consider- 
ations. 

I  think  we  are  very  dose  to  achieving 
the  first  change.  We  are  very  far  away  from 
achieving  the  second. 

One  striking  example  of  this  heightened 
social  consclousneas  is  the  growth  of  public 
Interest  law  firms.  There  Is  mounting  evi- 
dence that  public  interest  lawyers  are  be- 
ginning to  neutralize  the  monopoly  of  pri- 
vate interest  firms  in  Washmgton,  D.C.  By 
my  latest  count,  there  are  14  public  interest 
law  firms  or  standing  law  groups  now  active 
in  the  nation's  capital. 

There  la,  for  example,  the  Oenter  for  Law 
and  Social  Policy  which  recently  obtained  a 
pnUmlnary  injunction  from  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  pre- 
vent the  Department  of  the  Interior  from 
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issiUng  right-of-way  and  special-use  permits 
(or  construction  of  an  MO-mlle  pipeline 
across  Alaska. 

The  Center  for  the  Study  of  Responsive 
Law  successfully  petitioned  the  US.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
the  Immediate  suspension  of  registrations  for 
all  pesticides  containing  a,4,5-T.  The  Cen- 
ter also  successfully  petitioned  the  n.S  Dis- 
trict Co\irt  for  an  order  requiring  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Safety  Bureau  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  to  reopen  hear- 
ings on  allegedly  defective  wheels  installed 
on  200.000  Oeneral  Motors  trucks;  last  No- 
vember, DOT  ordered  General  Motors  to  Is- 
sue notices  of  defect  for  these  trucks. 

A  group  of  law  students  working  under  the 
direction  of  a  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity Law  professor  succeatfully  petitioned  the 
Federal  Communications  Oommlsslon  to  re- 
quire that  free  antl-a<noklng  commercials  be 
broadcast  by  stations  that  carried  cigarette 
tommerclals.  This  group  has  also  convinced 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  open  most 
of  their  proceedings  to  public  interest 
groups. 

The  public  Interest  law  firm  of  Boasberg, 
Oranat  and  Kass  filed  in  court  an  action 
which  ultimately  resulted  In  a  lowering  of 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  tarItT  rates 
for  shipments  of  vegetables  and  melons  from 
the  West  coast  to  the  East  coast. 

PUBUC  INTXKZST  PROCaAMS 

Another  Washington  public  Interest  law 
firm,  Berlin,  Rolsman  and  Kessler.  played  a 
major  role  in  getting  the  Department  of 
Agriculttire  to  lower  the  fat  limitation  in 
hot  dogs  from  33%  to  30%. 

In  addition,  many  of  the  major  corporate 
law  Arms  across  the  country  have  now  au- 
thorized j>'^o  bono  ventures.  Arnold  and 
Porter,  Washington,  DCs  second  largest  law 
firm,  recently  launched  a  public  interest  pro- 
gram under  which  all  of  their  lawyars  can 
spend  up  to  15%  of  their  time  on  public 
Interest  oaaea. 

Hogan  and  Hartson,  the  third  largest  DC 
firm,  is  getting  up  a  "Community  Services 
Dep»artment."  Piper  and  Marbury,  a  Balti- 
more, Maryland  firm,  has  announced  that  U 
will  establUh  a  branch  office  in  ghetto  areas 
to  serve  the  needs  of  the  poor. 

We  can  only  hope  that  this  trend  toward 
public  interest  representation  will  be  con- 
tinued and  even  accelerated  aeroM  the 
country 

The  second  major  change  mentioned 
earlier— the  need  to  restructure  our  institu- 
tions to  accommodate  public  interest  views — 
is  hardly  underway. 

In  the  private  sector,  a  few  corporations 
have  t>ecome  more  tolerant  of  consumer  leg- 
islation which  has  been  projxieed  in  Con- 
gress, but  opposition  is  still  the  normal  re- 
sponse of  most.  My  own  bill  to  establish  an 
independent  Consumer  Protection  Agency  at 
the  federal  level  was  violently  attacked  by 
the  chief  buaineas  groups,  as  were  bills  to 
provide  for  consumer  civil  class  actions  in 
federal  courts  In  cases  of  fraudulent  or  de- 
ceptive practices. 

It  is  my  Judgment  that  the  single  most 
divisive  influence  In  corporate  and  consumer 
relations  Is  the  Washlngton-b«sed  trade  as- 
sociation It  has  been  my  experience  during 
the  past  four  years  as  Chairman  of  the  Spe- 
cial Consumer  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Openitlons  that 
trade  associations,  particularly  those  Identi- 
fied as  p»rt  of  the  "food  lobby",  are  highly 
antagonistic  to  consumer  reforms  because 
they  service  their  moat  conservative  and  re- 
actionary members.  The  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  for  example,  re- 
ported to  its  thousands  of  members  through- 
out the  country  that  enactment  of  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  Wll  woTild  "deetroy 
the  free  enterprise  system  "  I  think  that  the 
democratizing  of  Washington's  many  trade 
associations  and  business  group  would  go  a 
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long  way  toward  normalizing  relationships 
between  consumer  interests  and  producer  in- 
terests. 

But  Congre^  must  also  participate  In  en- 
acting reforms.  The  first  priority,  as  I  see 
It,  is  to  amend  the  tiax  laws  which  now  pre- 
vent most  public  interest  groups  from  sub- 
stantial lobbying  activities.  The  right  to  lob- 
by Congress,  which  is  grounded  in  the  First 
Amendment's  guarantees  of  free  speech  and 
right  to  petition  for  the  redress  of  griev- 
nnces,  should  be  extended  to  representatives 
of  all  points  of  view  in  our  society,  includ- 
ing those  who  represent  the  public  In- 
terest. 

Section  501(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  exempts  from  federal  income  taxation 
organizations  which  are  operated  exclusively 
for  religious,  charitable,  scientific,  literary 
or  educational  purposes.  If  the  net  earnings 
of  such  an  organization  do  not  benefit  any 
private  individual  and  if  "no  substantial 
part  of  the  activities"  Involve  "attempts  to 
infiuence  legislation,"  then  it  acquires  not 
only  tax  exempt  status  but  also  the  status 
of  an  organization  to  which  tax  deductible 
contributions  can  be  nmde.  Suflloe  It  to  aay, 
that  almost  all  the  public  interest  groups 
op>eratlng  in  Washington  cu-e  dependent  on 
tax  deductible  contributions  and  would  be 
loath,  therefore,  to  violate  the  proscription 
against   substantial    lobbying. 

On  the  other  band,  a  1962  amendment  to 
the  Code  allows  corporations  a  deduction,  u 
"ordinary  and  necessary"  business  expenses, 
on  the  coet  of  preparing  and  presentUig  tes- 
timony, statements,  or  communications  be- 
fore Congress  or  other  legislative  bodies  on 
legislation  of  direct  Interest  to  the  taxpayer. 

INTLOKMCINO    LBCIBUkTION 

What  this  means.  Is  that  the  representa- 
tive* of  private  enterprise  in  Washington 
are  permitted  to  lobby  the  Congress  and 
deduct  the  cost  of  that  lobbying  on  federal 
tax  returns.  The  Inequity  Is  obvious.  The 
special  interest  representatives  of  the  oil. 
ste«l  and  automobile  industries,  for  example, 
are  permitted  to  infiuence  legislation  where 
it  counta — not  at  public  hearings,  but  in  the 
b«M:k  rootns  of  committees  and  in  Members' 
offices — with  the  public  footing  the  bill.  But 
those  who  lobby  for  the  public  are  pro- 
hibited from  this  type  of  activity  if  they 
wish  to  maintain  their  tax  exempt  status. 

Congress  somehow  must  also  regulate- 
perhaps  by  public  disclosure — the  frequent 
ex  parte  oommunlcations  between  groups 
Interested  in  influencing  legislation  and  the 
Members  of  Congress  who  pass  on  that  leg- 
islation. While  the  substance  of  ex  parte 
communications  should  be  held  confiden- 
tial, there  is  no  reason  to  prevent  disclosure 
of  the  fact  that  a  contact  or  a  commxmlca- 
tlon  for  the  purpose  of  Influencing  legisU- 
tton    has   been   made. 

In  addition,  in  order  to  Insure  that  the 
consumer's  voice  is  heard  before  federal 
agencies  which  make  countless  decisions  af- 
fecting health,  safety  and  economic  well- 
being.  I  have  urged  the  establishment  of  s 
Consumer  Protection  Agency.  Its  responsl- 
bUlty  would  be  to  serre  as  a  sophisticated 
advocate  for  the  consumer  In  Washington- 
something  consumers  do  not  have  now. 

In  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970,  for  example, 
three  federal  regulatory  agencies— the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Bosrd  and  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission — approved  Increases  in  rates  and 
tariffs  to  private  industry  In  excess  of  »4 
billion.  In  almost  every  Instance  these  ap- 
provals were  rendered  without  oonsimwrs  be- 
ing represented. 

I  would  also  urge  the  enactment  of  fed- 
eral class  action  legislation  to  permit  per- 
sons similarly  Involved  in  deception  and 
fraud  to  combine  their  resources  for  a  single 
suit.  Present  federal  law  gives  private  dti- 
sens  no  real  standing  to  sue  for  fraudulent 
or  deceptive  marketplace  practices,  and  state 
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laws  are  often  Inadequate.  But  even  If  pri- 
vate citizens  could  sue.  the  damage  suffered 
by  any  one  consumer  would  not  ordinarily 
be  great  enough  to  warrant  a  costly  judicial 
proceeding.  By  consolidating  nvunerous 
claims  of  consumers  injured  In  substantially 
the  same  manner,  actions  can  be  economi- 
cally brought  and  sound  Judicial  administra- 
tion promoted. 

Finally,  let  me  address  myself  to  reforms 
needed  within  the  American  Bar  Association 
Itself. 

Last  April,  I  wrote  to  the  President  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  regarding  a  re- 
port to  Congress  critical  of  a  major  con- 
sumer bill,  and  submitted  by  the  Special 
Committee  on  Consumer  Legislation  of  the 
ABA'S  Section  on  Antitrust  Law.  This  criti- 
cal report  was  drafted  by  a  committee  com- 
posed of  members  who  did  not  represent  the 
interest  of  consumers.  Moreover,  the  report 
was  not  submitted  for  approval  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Section,  the  Board  of  Governors, 
the  House  of  Delegates,  or  other  sections  of 
the  Association  which  might  have  had  an  In- 
terest in  the  legislation.  While  I  understood 
that  the  report  did  not  formally  represent 
a  position  of  the  full  Association,  the  im- 
pression generally  created  was  that  this  was 
the  presigious  ABA   itself  speaking. 

CORPORATE   EXAMPLES 

I  have  since  learned  that  members  of  that 
Special  Consumer  Committee  and  units  of 
other  American  Bar  Association  Sections  fre- 
quently represent  special  Interest  clients  who 
have  a  substantial  economic  stake  In  the 
reports  and  recommendations  of  those  Sec- 
tions. Let  me  note  the  1970  affiliations  of 
the  members  of  ABA's  division  of  Food,  Drug 
and  Cosmetic  Law  of  the  Section  on  Corpo- 
ration, Banking  and  Business  law: 

At  that  time,  the  Vice-Chalrman  of  the 
division  was  General  Counsel  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  manufacturer  of  Hell.'nan's  May- 
onnaise, Mazola  Corn  Oil  and  other  food 
products;  the  secretary  was  Vice  President 
and  General  Counsel  for  a  major  drug  man- 
ufacturer; the  Chairman  of  the  Standing 
Committee  on  Pood  Additives  was  employed 
by  a  manufacturer  of  food  additives  and 
pharmaceuticals;  the  Chairman  of  the  Pood 
Law  Committee  was  employed  by  Coca-Cola; 
the  Chairman  of  the  Drug  Law  Committee 
was  employed  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Man- 
ufacturers Association:  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Beverage  Law  was  In  the  legal 
department  of  Coca-Cola. 

A  few  additional  examples  are  tn  order: 

The  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Regulations  Affecting  Advertising  of  the 
Antitrust  Law  Section  was  a  partner  in  a 
law  firm  whose  clients  included  the  Associa- 
tion of  National  Advertisers,  the  Advertising 
Research  Foundation  and  the  Direct  Mall 
Advertising  Association. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Subconunlttee  on 
Public  Utility  and  Holding  Compames  was 
Executive  Vice  President  of  the  American 
Electric  Power  Service  Corporation. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Aviation  Law  Com- 
mittee of  the  Section  on  Insurance,  Negli- 
gence and  Compensation  was  a  member  of 
the  law  firm  whose  clients  Included  Trans 
World  Airlines. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Environmental  Qual- 
ity Committee  of  the  same  section  was  In 
the    legal    department    of    Continental    Oil 
Company. 
.  The    Chairman    of    the    Communications 

Committee  for  that  Section  was  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  General  Counsel  for  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company. 

It  is  my  Judgment  that  where  lawyers  serv- 
ing on  Sections  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation represent,  for  profit,  specia;  Interest 
groups,  groups  which  might  have  a  stake  In 
decisions  and  recommendations  made  by 
those  Sections,  an  "appearance  of  impro- 
priety" is  Inescapable.  This  Is  especially  true 
If  the  fact  and  nature  of  a  possible  conflict 
of  Interest  are  undisclosed. 
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Moreover,  In  appointing  members  to  serve 
on  committees,  the  ABA  should  take  far 
greater  cognizance  of  the  existence  of  pub- 
lic interest  lawyers  and  legal  experts  from 
the  academic  conununity.  Of  the  410  lawyers 
who  were  members  of  consumer-related  ABA 
committees  In  1970,  only  five  derived  their 
principal  Income  from  the  academic  com- 
munity and  none,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, were  members  of  public  interest  law 
firms.  Certainly,  It  would  seem  to  be  desir- 
able to  utilize  the  considerable  talents  of 
academicians  and  public  Interest  lawyers 
whose  economic  interests  are  unlikely  to  be 
in  conflict  with  the  public  interest  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Bar  Association. 

Professor  Charles  Reich  of  the  Yale  Law 
School  comes  very  close  to  expressing  my 
vision  of  what  the  emerging  lawyer  should 
be  like:  "It  Is  Important  to  recognize  ex- 
plicitly that  whether  he  Is  engaged  publicly 
or  privately,  the  lawyer  will  no  longer  be 
serving  merely  as  the  spokesman  for  others. 
As  the  law  becomes  more  and  more  a  deter- 
minative force  in  public  and  private  affairs, 
the  lawyer  must  carry  the  responsibilities  of 
his  specialized  knowledge,  and  formulate 
ideas  as  well  as  advocate  them.  In  a  society 
where  law  is  a  primary  force,  the  lawyer 
must  be  a  primary,  not  a  secondary,  being." 

We  can  be  asevired  that  the  public  Interest 
is  being  served  only  when  public  policy  re- 
flects a  balance  between  the  wants  of  the 
lew  and  the  needs  of  the  many.  But  in  the 
final  analysis,  Individuals  control  Institu- 
tions and  individuals  make  public  policy. 
It  is  individuals,  therefore — and.  In  this  so- 
ciety of  laws  that  we  have  created,  lawyers 
especially — who  must  ultimately  take  a  pri- 
vate oath  to  maintain  that  vital  balance  be- 
tween private  gain  and  public  good.  What  we 
must  do,  and  quickly.  Is  to  get  "p>eople  to 
the  power." 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18,  1971 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
month,  Americans  of  Lithuanian  origin 
and  descent — more  than  1  million  of 
them — commemorated  two  very  impor- 
tant anniversaries.  February  16  marked 
the  53d  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  the  modem  Republic  of  Lithuania  in 
1918,  and  this  month  also  marks  the 
720th  anniversary  of  the  formation  of  the 
Lithuanian  State,  when  Mindaugas  the 
Oreat  unified  all  Lithuanian  principali- 
ties into  one  kingdom  in  1251. 

Unlike  our  own  Fourth  of  July,  how- 
ever, these  anniversaries  were  not  occa- 
sions for  celebration  or  joy.  Rather,  they 
were  observed  solemnly  in  recognition  of 
the  tragic  fact  that  Lithuania  has  lost 
its  independence  sind  today  survives  only 
sis  a  captive  nation  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

During  30  years  of  Soviet  occupation, 
the  Lithuanians  have  waged  an  intensive 
flght  for  freedom.  Despite  the  fact  that 
the  U.S.  Government  has  each  year  reaf- 
firmed its  policy  of  nonrecognition  of 
Lithuania's  forcible  incorporation  of 
Lithuania  into  the  Soviet  Union,  many 
members  of  the  American  public  are  un- 
aware of  the  plight  of  the  Lithuanians, 
and  of  our  Government's  official  policy. 

I  therefore  hope  that  the  President 
and  the  Department  of  State  will  take 
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advantage  of  the  observances  this  month 
to  make  a  public  statement  of  policy  to- 
ward the  Baltic  States.  This  would  do 
much  to  increase  public  awareness  of  the 
plight  of  these  captive  peoples,  and  would 
hoi>efully  lead  to  increased  pressure  by 
the  nations  of  the  free  world  on  the 
Soviet  Union.  If  the  pressure  of  world 
opinion  became  strong  enough,  the  day 
might  even  come  when  we  could  once 
again  truly  celebrate  the  independence 
of  Lithuania  and  the  other  captive  na- 
tions. 


REPORT  TO  NINTH  DISTRICT  RESI- 
DENTS—FEBRUARY 22,  1971 
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HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22,  1971 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in- 
clude the  following:  The  first  three  re- 
ports on  the  Nation's  growing  welfare 
crisis. 

Washington  Report 

(By  Congressman  Lee  Hamilton) 

Editok's  Note:  This  Is  the  first  of  three 
reports  on  the  Nation's  growing  welfare 
crisis. 

Recent  Issues  of  three  national  news  mag- 
azines carried  lengthy  descriptions  of  the 
country's  growing  welfare  crisis  under  omi- 
nous headlines  which  read:  "Welfare — The 
Shame  of  a  Nation."  "Welfare:  Trying  to 
End  the  Nightmare,"  and  "Welfare  Out  of 
Control." 

The  welfare  system  was  created  by  the 
Congress  in  1935  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  "deserving"  poor — the  aged,  blind,  dis- 
abled and  the  dependent  children  of  fathers 
who  were  dead,  absent  or  disabled.  For  35 
years,  the  Nation  has  limped  along  with  this 
system.  Why — all  of  a  sudden — has  It  gone 
out  of  control  and  become  the  shame  of  the 
Nation?  The  answer,  In  a  word,  is  the  ex- 
ploding numbers  of  welfare  recipients  and 
the  staggering  cost. 

Today,  there  are  some  13.5  million  Amer- 
icans— more  than  6  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion— on  welfare.  Ten  years  ago,  only  6.8 
mUllon  were  on  relief.  While  our  population 
Increased  by  about  13  percent  in  the  last 
decade,  our  welfare  rolls  Increased  by  94  per- 
cent. There  are  now  more  persons  on  relief 
than  at  any  time  since  the  Great  Depression. 
Equally  distressing  is  the  fact  that  only 
about  half  the  number  of  needy  Americans 
who  are  eligible  are  on  welfare  rolls  today. 

The  Nation  spent  nearly  $15  billion  on 
welfare  last  year,  roughly  half  coming  from 
the  Federal  government  and  the  remainder 
from  State  and  local  governments.  Ten  years 
ago,  the  Nation's  welfare  bUl  was  $4  billion. 
Looking  to  the  future,  many  experts  antici- 
pate that  nearly  8  percent  of  our  population 
will  be  on  welfare  by  1975,  pushing  the  to- 
tal   annual    exi>endlture    to    $25    billion. 

Under  the  present  system,  welfare  funds 
are  earmarked  for  six  basic  programs:  Medi- 
caid, Old  Age  Assistance,  Aid  to  the  Blind, 
Aid  to  the  Permanent  and  Totally  Disabled, 
and  Oeneral  Assistance,  a  locally-allocated 
catch-all  category.  At  the  heart  of  the  wel- 
fare crisis  today,  however,  is  the  Aid  for 
Dependent  Children  (APDC)  program,  which 
has  literally  exploded  while  the  other  cate- 
gories of  assistance  have  remained  relatively 
stable  within  our  population  growth. 

In  the  last  10  years,  the  ntimber  of  peo- 
ple on  APTX3  has  risen  from  slightly  more 
than  3  million  to  9.6  million.  The  cost  has 
skyrocketed  from  slightly  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion to  nearly  $5  billion — about  a  third  of  all 
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welfare  expenditures.  Seven  out  of  every 
10  welfare  ca«es  are  now  AFDC  cases,  and 
tbey  are  increasing  at  an  accelerating  rate. 
Pour  out  of  every  Sve  families  receiving 
AFDC  benefits  are  fatherless  tbrougb  death, 
divorce,  desertion,  or  Illegitimacy. 

Hie  reasons  for  the  burgeoning,  AnX7 
rolls  are  many  and  varied,  but  the  major 
causes  seem  to  be: 

1.  SllglbUlty  Rules  Have  Been  Liberalized. 
Bfloent  Federal  court  decisions  have  abolished 
the  one-year  residency  requirements  for  wel- 
fare, ruled  that  a  stepfather  no  longer  \b 
responsible  for  his  stepchildren  unless  they 
have  been  adopted,  refused  to  allow  assist- 
ance to  be  cut  off  because  of  a  non-related 
male  in  the  house,  invalidated  the  "unsiilt- 
able  home"  provision  for  shutting  off  bene- 
Ots. 

3.  Change  in  Economic  Conditions.  Rising 
unemployment  rates  have  caused  many  form- 
erly employed  persons  to  go  on  wolfare  rolls 
because  of  layoffs. 

3.  Changes  in  Values.  Welfare  is  losing  Its 
stigma  and  being  considered  a  "right"  of  the 
poor.  Increased  divorce  rates  among  all 
classes  has  been  a  fact  In  putting  many 
mothers  on  welfare  rolls.  Changing  attitudes 
toward  religion,  sex  and  illegitimacy  also 
have  had  an  effect. 

4.  New  Activist  Programs.  Increased  efforts 
by  welfare  rights  groups  have  nuule  growing 
numbers  aware  of  the  availability  of  wel- 
fare and  have  helped  to  form  an  Increasing 
vocal  force  for  benefit  Improvements. 

6.  New  Regulations.  New  regulations  by  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare now  permit  AFDC  mothers  to  disre- 
gard the  first  $30,  plus  work-related  expenses 
and  one- third  of  the  balance  of  net  Income 
without  benefit  reductions.  Other  regula- 
tions have  increased  benefits  to  refiect  cost- 
of-living  increases,  and  require  action  on 
welfare  applicants  wltMn  30  days  of  the 
date  of  application,  which  has  added  to  ad- 
ministrative costs. 

Next:  Pacts  and  myths  about  the  welfare 
system. 


ANOTHER   FIRST   FOR    JUUA 


HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

OF  FLOUDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22.  1971 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  admired  Members  of  the 
House  is  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Washington,  Mrs.  Julu  Butlkr 
Hansxit.  As  a  member  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  a  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  she  has  added  sig- 
nificantly to  her  laurels  as  a  Congress- 
woman.  I  take  pride  In  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
Hansxn  has  been  named  a  member  of 
the  Military  Construction  Subcommittee, 
of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  chair- 
man. This  subcommittee,  with  its  great 
impact  on  the  future  and  permanence  of 
America's  military  base  complex,  has  a 
singular  opportunity  to  bring  moderniza- 
tion to  the  country's  military  installa- 
tions. In  particular  are  we  interested  In 
military  housing  with  its  important  bear- 
ing on  morale  and  retention  in  the  serv- 
ices. The  Bremerton  Sun,  published  in 
Mrs.  Hansen's  home  State,  has  com- 
mented effectively  on  the  subject  of  Mrs. 
Hansen's  service.  I  am  pleased  to  Insert 
it  in  the  Congressional  Record: 
ANOTHxa  First  ro«  Jolxa 

Washington's  Congresswoman  Julia  Butler 
Hansen  has  added  another  first  to  her  im- 
pressive   legislative    record;    She    has    been 
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named  the  first  woman  to  serve  on  the  Mili- 
tary Construction  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee. 

The  appointment  was  announced  yester- 
day In  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Mrs.  Hansen 
said  she  was  "Delighted  to  be  named  to  a 
subcommittee  with  such  Important  bearing 
on  the  affairs  of  western  Washington  and  es- 
pecially Kitsap  County." 

The  committee  concerns  Itself  with  all 
kinds  of  military  construction  Including: 
ships,  shore  Installations  and  housing  for  the 
Navy. 

Rep.  Hansen  said  she  "always  has  one  eye 
on  Kitsap  County  and  I'm  always  Interested 
in  the  Navy.  One  of  my  major  efforts  now  will 
be  to  get  our  sea  defenses  Into  proper  order." 

Mrs.  Hansen  Is  the  second  woman  ever  to 
be  appointed  to  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  and  she  was  the  first  woman  to 
be  named  chairman  of  an  Appropriations 
subcommittee,  that  of  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies.  To  be  named  to  the  Military  Con- 
struction Subcommittee,  she  relinquished  her 
membership  on  the  Foreign  Operations  Sub- 
committee. 

Mrs.  Hansen  was  elected  to  the  Congress 
10  years  ago  after  service  of  more  than  20 
years  in  the  Washington  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 
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APOLLO  14 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Afonday,  February  22.  1971 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  SpecUier,  a 
recent  editorial  in  Aviation  Week  by  Mr. 
Robert  Hotz,  reviews  the  outstanding  ac- 
complishments of  the  ApoUo  14  mission 
and  compares  it  with  the  recent  Soviet 
space  efforts.  As  the  Congress  smd  the 
Nation  prepares  to  review  the  future  of 
our  national  space  program,  I  believe 
that  Mr.  Hotz'  editorial  provides  insight 
into  the  significance  of  our  space  effort 
and  the  need  for  an  aggressive  and  pro- 
ductive program  in  the  1970's.  The  edi- 
torial follows : 

Afollo  14 
(By  Robert  HoU) 

The  successful  manned  limar  landing  mis- 
sion of  ApoUo  14  accomplished  many  things. 
Among  them  are : 

Validation  of  the  ApoUo  system  hardware 
which  now  has  logged  six  out  of  seven  suc- 
cessful mlaaions  on  its  lunar  explorations. 
The  relatively  minor  glitches  that  developed 
during  ApoUo  14  did  not  prevent  any  es- 
sential achievement  of  the  mission.  With  the 
background  of  the  major  crisis  and  long 
emergency  rettirn  to  earth  of  ApoUo  13, 
everybody's  heart  naturally  skipped  a  bit 
when  each  new  glitch  api>eared  during  the 
Apollo  14  mission. 

Further  evidence  of  the  superiority  of 
manned  space  exploration  over  remotely 
controlled  robots.  "The  three  Apollo  14  astro- 
nauts produced  more  useful  data  on  the 
lunar  environment  than  all  of  the  U.S.  and 
USSR  robots  that  have  landed  on  the  moon. 

Heartening  evidence  that  stout-hearted 
mlddleaged  men  can  still  do  more  than  bold 
their  own  In  strenuous  activity.  The  perfor- 
mance of  47-year-old  Alan  B.  Shepard.  Jr  . 
on  A[K>llo  14  combined  with  the  heroics  of 
43 -year-old  George  Blanda  on  the  profes- 
sional football  guldlrons.  the  rugged  play  of 
4a-year-old  Oordie  Howe,  the  National  Hoc- 
key League's  all-time  leading  scorer  who  Is 
still  denting  the  net  regularly,  and  the 
knuckleball  reUef  pitching  of  41 -year -old 
Hoyt  Wllhelm  provided  a  fine  spiritual  Uft 
for  those  hard-pressed  breadwinners  In  that 


age  group  that  have  had  a  Uttle  more  th«n 
their  fill  lately  of  crass  youth. 

The  national  space  program,  and.  Indeed 
the  whole  U.S.  aerospace  complex,  badly 
needed  another  demonstration  of  Its  basic 
technical  competence  that  ApoUo  14  pro- 
vided in  contrast  to  the  steady  spate  of  sad 
management  news  that  has  monopolized  the 
headlines  for  so  many  months.  It  should 
again  remind  all  Americans  and  particularly 
their  poUtlcal  leaders  that  this  nation  has 
a  unique  and  vital  asset  in  its  aerospace  tech- 
nology as  solid  and  valuable  as  coal,  oil, 
gold  or  any  other  natural  resource.  It  should 
remind  them  that  continuation  of  the  poor 
management  of  this  vital  resource  from  the 
top  down  wlU  produce  economic  disaster 
and  national  lufirmlty. 

We  emphasize  again  that  Apollo  cost  Just 
half  of  Its  original  estimates  principally  be- 
cause it  was  pushed  hard  with  adequate 
funding  forthcoming  to  support  the  maxi- 
mum technical  pace.  It  was  not  stretched, 
delayed  and  finally  canceled  as  so  man; 
other  programs  of  great  technical  promise 
have  suffered.  It  Is  axiomatic  In  technical 
development  that  every  doUar  cut  by  pro- 
gram stretch-outs  at  key  development  stages 
simply  adds  three  dollars  farther  down  the 
line.  This  is  how  false  economy  has  inflated 
so  many  technical  development  programs  to 
a  fiscal  bloat  that  has  invited  cancellation 
as  the  only  cure. 

Apollo  14  also  demonstrated  the  steadily 
expanding  capabUltles  for  scientific  explora- 
tion avaUable  from  Its  now  thoroughly  flight- 
tested  spacecraft  and  equipment.  The  sci- 
entific achievements  of  the  Apollo  14  mis- 
sion— both  on  the  lunar  surface  and  In 
weightless  experiments  on  the  return  voy- 
age to  earth — probably  wiU  exceed  the  ac- 
complishments of  both  previous  lunar  land- 
ings combined.  This  is  simply  because  once 
the  feaslblUty  of  the  lunar  landing  was  dem- 
onstrated and  the  rellablUty  of  its  equip- 
ment proven,  the  emphasis  could  be  shifted 
from  filght  testing  to  scientific  accomplish- 
ment. 

It  was  hard  for  anybody  long  famUlar  with 
the  flight  test  cycle  of  new  aircraft  to  under- 
stand the  spolled-child  petulance  of  so  many 
otherwise  mature  scientists  over  the  charac- 
ter of  the  early  Apollo  missions.  We  hope 
that  they  now  understand  that  the  filght 
hardware  has  to  be  proved  first  before  it  can 
be  adequately  utilized  for  Its  primary  mis- 
sion of  scientific  exploration. 

Th«  Soviets  were  also  a  bit  miffed  over  the 
success  of  ApoUo  14.  Their  propaganda  mill 
dropped  all  pretense  of  the  spirit  of  inter- 
national goodwUl  that  was  the  official  party 
Une  on  ApoUo  11.  The  fact  that  the  United 
States  has  now  landed  three  crews  of  astro- 
nauts on  the  nux)n,  where  they  performed 
incredible  scientific  research  and  planted 
equipment  to  continue  these  experiments, 
has  scaled  the  Soviet  lunar  robot  program 
down  to  Its  proper  perspective.  The  simple 
fact  is  the  Soviets  are  forced  to  conduct  their 
lunar  exploration  with  these  remotely  con- 
trolled, nUnimal-data-yieldlng  devices  be- 
cause they  do  not  yet  have  the  capability  of 
putting  men  and  equipment  on  the  moon 
and  returning  them  to  earth.  The  Moscow 
press  commentary  on  the  ApoUo  14  mission 
was  sour  and  denigrating  and  once  again  em- 
phasized that  neither  accuracy  nor  the  hu- 
man spirit  have  much  value  In  the  Soviet 
system. 

ApoUo  14  also  demonstrated  that  man  still 
has  much  to  learn  about  the  moon.  Even 
with  the  ability  to  land  In  relatively  rough 
areas  and  to  extend  useful  working  time  on 
the  moon,  the  experience  of  the  ApoUo  14 
duo  in  the  Pra  Mauro  area  indicates  that 
better  new  equipment  is  needed  to  extend 
the  range  and  accuracy  of  their  explorations. 
And  once  the  various  typical  areas  of  the 
lunar  surface  are  reached  It  Is  obvious  that 
vehicles  with  payloads  much  larger  than 
Apollo  wlU  be  required  to  haul  the  equlp- 
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ment  needed  to  estabUsh  permanent  scien- 
aflc  working  stations  on  the  lunar  surface. 
Por  not  until  that  is  accomplished  wUl  man 
really  begin  to  reap  the  full  harvest  of  knowl- 
edge from  his  lunar  capabilities. 


CONGRESS  MUST  END  RUSSIAN 
MONOPOLY  OF  WORLD  CHROME 
MARKET 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  22.  1971 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  today  that  gives 
Congress  the  opportunity  to  stop  a  gross 
mistake  in  our  country's  foreign  policy. 
The  cries  of  protest  that  this  error  should 
provoke  have  been  muffled  in  stacks  of 
bureaucratic  papers  and  reports.  Yet, 
when  this  issue  is  brought  into  focus, 
the  glaring  error  in  Judgment  is  magni- 
fied and  we  must  demand  a  return  to 
practical  commonsense  in  this  phase  of 
our  foreign  policy: 

First.  Are  you  aware  that  the  United 
States  is  cutting  itself  off  from  a  vital 
strategic  material,  chromium,  through 
its  economic  sanctions  against  Rhodesia? 

Second.  Are  you  aware  that  we  are  de- 
pendent on  Russia  for  60  percent  of  our 
supply  of  this  strategic  material? 

Third.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness  is  preparing  to 
ask  you,  in  this  session  of  Congress  to  re- 
lease 30  percent  of  our  chromium  for  the 
Nation's  strategic  material  stockpile  in 
order  to  meet  the  demand  for  this  vital 
metal?  At  this  rate  our  stockpile  will  be 
completely  depleted  in  just  3  years. 

You  may  wonder  why  chrome  ore  is  so 
important.  Chromium  is  essential  in  the 
production  of  our  military  Jet  aircraft, 
missiles,  and  satellites.  Commercially, 
chromium  is  the  ingredient  that  makes 
stainless  steel  "stainless."  Therefore,  it  is 
essential  in  the  production  of  everything 
from  industrial  tools,  to  automobiles,  to 
home  construction,  to  kitchen  items,  and 
to  multiple  other  areas. 

Let  us  compare  the  statistics  on 
chrome  ore  before  the  embargo  went  into 
effect.  According  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines,  Rhodesia  supplied  us  with  37  per- 
cent of  our  total  chromium  import  prior 
to  the  sanctions.  At  the  same  time  Russia 
was  supplying  us  with  27  percent  of  our 
chromium  at  a  healthy  competitive  price 
of  about  $30  to  $33  a  ton.  At  this  time, 
there  was  no  shortage  of  this  strategic 
metal.  Russia  h£Ml  bought  her  way  into 
our  market  by  the  good  capitalistic 
method  of  pricing  her  chrome  at  slightly 
below  Rhodesia's  price. 

But  when  the  United  Nations,  with 
the  compliance  of  our  Government,  put 
economic  sanctions  against  Rhodesia, 
look  at  what  happened  in  the  free  mar- 
ket. American-owned  chrome-producing 
mines  in  Rhodesia  became  semldormant. 
I  was  Interested  to  discover  that  the  two 
largest  chrome  mines  in  Rhodesia  were 
owned  by  American  companies.  Any 
profits  were  accruing  to  Americans.  But 
with  the  economic  sanctions  we  began 
channeling  the  same  money  that  had 
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gone  to  these  American  firms  into  the 
hands  of  the  Russians.  We  do  business 
with  the  Russians  who  are  the  major 
material  support  for  our  enemies  in  Viet- 
nam. Hence,  the  United  States  is  in  the 
uncomfortable  position  of  having  to  rely 
upon  the  Soviet  Union  for  more  than 
60  percent  of  its  chrome  requirements. 

What  is  more,  the  Soviets,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  stranglehold  they  have  on 
us,  have  skyrocketed  the  price  of  the  ore 
to  almost  three  times  the  presanction 
costs.  Russia's  presanction  prices  were 
lower  than  Rhodesia's.  Today,  we  pay 
Russia  approximately  $28,000,000  a  year 
when  we  could  be  receiving  the  same 
amount  from  American  firms  in  Rho- 
desia for  approximately  $17,000,000.  One 
American  company  which  buys  from 
Russia  reports  that  it  has  been  forced 
to  accept  1  ton  of  substandard  ore  fm* 
every  ton  of  high-grade  ore  purchased. 

Understandably  enough,  the  State  De- 
partment has  realized  this  embarrassing 
situation  and  has  now  quietly  recom- 
mended to  Congress  that  we  supply  the 
deficit  in  om-  need  for  chromium  from 
our  emergency  stockpile  Instead  of  be- 
coming more  dependent  on  Russia.  If 
our  rate  of  dependency  on  Russian 
sources  oontinues  to  increase  as  it  has 
so  far,  in  a  few  short  years  we  would  be 
95  percent  dependent  on  Russia  for  this 
sti*ategic  material. 

To  become  this  dependent  on  Russia 
is  bad  enough  but  let  us  take  a  look  at 
the  alternative  offered  by  the  OEP.  We 
retain  our  60  percent  dependence  on 
Russia  without  increasing  it.  At  the  same 
time  we  take  30  percent  chromium  ore 
out  of  our  stockpile  on  an  annual  basis. 
In  3  short  years  our  stockpile  is  depleted 
and  if  the  Russians  cut  off  our  supply, 
we  are  left  with  extremely  inadequate 
sources  of  import,  with  no  reserves  in  oui" 
stockpile,  and  with  no  more  stainless 
steel.  I  am  assuming  that  this  is  in  time 
of  peace.  In  the  case  of  a  national  emer- 
gency, I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  how 
crucial  this  would  be. 

To  bring  the  issue  more  sharply  into 
focus,  let  us  listen  to  the  warning  of 
a  past  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness,  Mr.  Fred  Fus- 
sell,  in  his  testimony  before  the  Digg's 
committee  on  October  31,  1969.  Mr.  Rus- 
sell said: 

Further  sales  from  the  stockpile  would 
only  serve  the  need  for  the  relatively  short 
time  it  would  take  to  exhaust  the  stockpile 
excess.  Assuming  that  the  U.8.S.R.  would 
continue  to  ship  chrome  ore  to  the  United 
States  at  the  present  level  indefinitely,  real- 
izing that  the  other  known  amounts  of  chro- 
mium ore  elsewhere  In  the  world  gradually 
are  becoming  exhausted,  and  knowing  that 
the  United  States  chrome  ore  needs  are  In- 
creasing each  year,  there  Is  no  way  to  see 
the  chromium  ore  needs  of  the  United  States 
being  met  without  chromium  ore  from 
Rhodesia. 

Let  us  review  a  few  other  curious  facts. 
Communist  China  imports  no  chromium 
ore  from  the  UB.SJI.  I  quote  from  a 
London  Times  article  entitled,  "Who 
Buys  Rhodesia's  Chrome?": 

It  has  been  going  to  Communist  China. 
Because  she  Is  not  a  member  of  the  U.N., 
China  is  not  bound  by  the  resolution.  Peking 
Radio  calls  Rhodeslans  "fascists  aggressors" 
but  Peking  buys  Rhodesia's  chromium.  China 
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uses  it  In  her  defense  Industries  and  It  may 
well  have  accelerated  her  progress  towards 
becoming  a  nuclear  power. 

Another  curious  incident  is  to  be 
found  in  the  case  of  the  Japanese,  who, 
like  the  United  States,  support  the  UU. 
trade  sanctions  against  Rhodesia.  Japan 
has  substantially  reduced  her  chrome 
imports  from  Russia  but  has  moved 
ahead  of  the  United  States  In  her  pro- 
duction of  stainless  steel.  Is  Japan  buy- 
ing Rhodesian  chrome? 

Oiu*  last  startling  fact  Is  that  the 
U.S.SJI.  is  self-sufficient  in  29  major  in- 
dustrial raw  materials  whereas  the 
United  States  is  only  self -sufficient  in  10. 
The  more  dependent  we  become  on  Rus- 
sia for  our  resources,  the  more  vulner- 
able becomes  our  national  security.  We 
must  not  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  this 
fits  right  into  the  Russian  General  Lo- 
garskij's  theory  in  his  book,  "Strategy 
and  Economics,"  in  which  he  expounds 
his  "weak-link  commodity"  theory.  This 
theory  explicitly  calls  for  Russia  to 
develop  strategic  material  markets  until 
other  countries  slowly  develop  a  weak 
link  in  their  own  supply  line  thus  beoKn- 
ing  completely  dependent  on  Russia.  We 
are  doing  Just  this  and  handing  Russia 
a  powerful  weapon. 

Congress  is  the  only  governmental 
body  that  can  change  this  state  of  af- 
fairs. It  is  obvious  that  the  State  De- 
l>artment  must  place  the  needs  of  the 
United  States  uppermost,  and  no  longer 
continue  to  weaken  our  national  secu- 
rity. Why  we  should  try  to  hurt  the  small 
country  of  Rhodesia  and  help  Russia  is 
beyond  my  comprehension.  And  at  the 
same  time  we  are  seriously  Impairing 
our  national  economy. 

Gentlemen,  the  issue  is  quite  clear.  Will 
the  United  States  buy  chrome  so  as  to 
profit  Russia,  or  will  we  buy  chrome  so 
as  to  build  national  security  for  the 
United  States*/ 


POSTAL  REFORM 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  February  22,  1971 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  Postal  Reform  and  Reorganization 
Act  was  passed  last  year,  there  were 
many  of  use  who  shared  some  hope  that 
this  would  give  the  Post  Office  the  flexi- 
bility and  opportunity  to  improve  the 
mail  service. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  little  appear- 
ance that  this  is  being  done.  Before  the 
reorganization,  the  northern  panhandle 
of  West  Virginia  was  plagued  by  a  prac- 
tice in  selecting  a  city  in  every  State  to 
which  mail  was  directed  as  a  center  point. 
In  the  case  of  West  Virginia,  the  mall  was 
sent  to  Charleston,  and  then  redirected 
to  Wheeling  from  there  rather  than 
being  sent  directly  to  Pittsburgh  which 
had  been  previously  done.  Wheeling  and 
Weirton,  W.  Va.,  are  much  closer  to 
Pittsburgh  and  our  roads  between  these 
cities  are  better  than  the  transpwrtatlon 
between  Wheeling  and  Weirton  and 
Charleston. 
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This  has  accounted  for  a  rather  uni- 
form 1-day  delay  on  all  mail  coming 
from  the  East.  The  other  problem  that 
h£is  plagued  us  Is  the  very  slow  service  in 
the  large  city  centers  of  the  East,  par- 
ticularly New  York  City. 

Combined,  these  two  practices,  the  slow 
and  inefficient  work  in  the  East,  and  the 
insistence  on  using  State  rather  than 
regional  distribution  points,  have  had 
substantial  impact  on  mall  service  in 
northern  West  Virginia. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Post  Office  will 
reexamine  these  practices.  It  is  my  hope 
that  in  this  reexamination,  they  will  be 
willing  to  institute  new  methods  where 
they  will  serve  to  deliver  the  mail  more 
efficiently. 

For.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  the  purpose 
of  reorganizing  the  Post  Office.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  have  grown 
weary  of  paying  more  and  receiving  less 
from  the  post  office,  and  justifiably  so, 
for  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  not 
receiving  the  quality  of  service  they  had 
received  in  the  past. 

I  will,  at  this  point,  insert  a  news  ar- 
ticle and  an  editorial  from  the  Wheeling 
News  Register  which  document  the  case 
I  have  Just  presented.  The  news  article 
appeared  in  the  February  15  edition  of 
the  paper,  and  the  editorial  appeared  2 
days  later  on  February  17 : 
Mail  Lat«?  Don't  Blamx  Cttt  Post  Omci 
(By  Charles  Callaway) 

It  can  happen  to  anybody. 

You  are  In  your  home  or  your  place  of 
business  when  the  postman  delivers  your 
mall. 

The  first  letter,  sent  by  first  class  mall, 
that  you  open  may  be  dated  as  having  been 
written  four,  five,  even  six  days  ago. 

The  first  reaction  you  may  have  Is:  "Has 
the  post  office  gone  back  to  the  days  of  the 
Pony  Express?" 

Or:  "What  have  the  boys  been  doing  down 
at  our  post  office?  Are  they  playing  chess 
Instead  of  sorting  mall?  " 

Before  you  fly  off  the  handle  the  next  time 
this  happens  to  you,  take  a  look  at  the  post- 
mark on  the  letter. 

The  chances  are  It  has  been  on  Its  way 
from  New  York  or  some  other  city  for  three, 
four  or  even  five  days. 

A  News-Register  Investigation  shows  the 
fault  does  not  He  In  the  Wheeling  Post  Office. 

First  class  mall  coming  Into  the  Wheeling 
Post  Office  today  Is  delivered  no  later  than 
tomorrow.  That's  a  requirement  of  law  and 
It  Is  lived  up  to. 

The  trouble  Is  a  breakdown  In  service  some- 
where along  the  line  before  your  letter 
reaches  Wheeling.  More  about  that  later. 

First,  the  News-Register  made  a  random 
survey  to  hear  what  heavy  mall-users  think 
about  the  postal  service.  The  answers  varied. 

At  Home's,  Fred  Home  said  the  service 
"hasn't  been  what  it  used  to  be.  It  takes 
us  much  longer  to  get  mail  from  other  cities 
into  Wheeling." 

He  said  his  firm  has  found  It  takes  from 
three  to  six  days  to  receive  mail  from  New 
York.  "You  pay  more  and  you  get  lees  and 
they  still  want  to  raise  the  rates."  he  said. 
"It's  ridiculous!"  he  exclaimed. 

On  the  other  hand.  Frank  Ceruttl.  man- 
ager of  King's  Jewelry,  said  "we  really  haven't 
had  too  many  problems." 

He  said  the  store  receives  two  deliveries  a 
day  as  do  other  business  houses  in  the  busi- 
ness district.  "The  New  York  mall  Is  all  right. 
We  order  things  and  get  them  in  two  or  three 
days.  I  think  that  is  pretty  good.  Only  In  a 
rare  case  Is  there  a  delay." 

He  left  the  interview  for  a  moment  to  find 
the  store's  copy  of  the  previous  day's  Wall 
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street  Journal.  It  had  arrived  at  10:30  a.m. 
that  day.  "I  would  say  we  have  no  com- 
plaints," the  manager  said. 

Rudy  Roth,  who  Is  in  charge  of  the  maUlng 
department  at  Wheeling-Pittsburgh  Steel 
Corp.'s  Wheeling  office  said  that,  while  he 
believes  the  federal  setup  of  having  mail  from 
Pittsburgh  go  to  Charleston  and  then  sent 
back  to  Wheeling  causes  some  delays,  "we 
have  what  I  consider  normal  service.  We  have 
got  used  to  it.  If  something  comes  up  that  is 
out  of  line  we  make  a  call  and  it  is  straight- 
ened out  quickly." 

Roth,  who  Is  chairman  of  the  Upper  Ohio 
Valley  Mall  Users  Council,  says  few  com- 
plaints about  service  have  been  received  from 
the  members  representing  business  and  in- 
dustry. 

"I'm  really  amazed  sometimes  when  I  hear 
(>eople  tell  how  long  it  takes  them  to  receive 
mall.  I  don't  know  what  the  story  Is." 

He  sorted  through  mall  received  that  day 
and  found  out  that  letters  mailed  two  days 
before  had  been  received  from  such  places 
as  New  York.  Atlanta.  Houston.  Kansas 
City,  Indianapolis,  Richmond,  South  Hamp- 
ton, Buffalo.  Dayton  and  Chicago.  "And  all 
of  them  had  been  mailed  In  the  evening  after 
ihe  close  of  the  business  day,"  he  said.  He 
even  found  mall  that  had  been  delivered 
in  one  day  from  Louisville  and  Columbus. 
"There  is  such  a  thing  as  overnight  service." 
he  commented. 

Robert  Levenson.  president  of  Relchart's 
F^irniture  Co..  said  slow  mall  service  Is  being 
encountered  "all  over  the  country." 

"Some  times  we  get  very  good  service,  while 
at  other  times  it  is  bad."  he  said. 

Levenson  said  he  believes  part  of  the 
trouble  lies  In  other  cities  where  "hard  core" 
unemployed  are  being  employed  In  post  of- 
fices. 

"I  dont  think  our  problem  is  the  local 
post  office."  he  said.  "I  think  we  have  one  of 
the  best  post  offices  in  America." 

Minter  Bliss,  head  of  the  sales  and  mer- 
chandising department  of  Stone  &  Thomas 
said,  "We  don't  have  any  more  problems  than 
In  years  past  with  first  class  mail."  He  said 
it  takes  about  three  days  to  receive  a  letter 
from  New  York. 

"It  has  been  that  way  for  some  time,"  he 
said. 

Bliss  said  the  handling  of  promotional  mall 
by  the  post  office  "has  been  generally  good. 
We  have  a  feeling  that  the  post  office  staff 
are  very  desirous  of  pleasing  us  if  we  have 
problems.  They  are  very  cooperative." 

Bliss  saidfitone  &  Thomas  would  be  hap- 
pier If  there  were  air  freight  service  coming 
Into  Wheeling.  He  said  the  lack  of  fast  air 
service  in  delivering  special  orders  from  New 
York  and  other  cities  hampers  the  store  in 
giving  top  service  to  its  customers  at  times. 

At  the  Post  Office,  the  last  stop  In  the  In- 
vestigation, it  dldnt  take  Postmaster  George 
Fabey  long  to  reach  the  subject  of  Wheeling's 
lack  of  air  service. 

He  winced  when  he  said  "we  have  air  mall 
letters  received  here  all  day  long  and  they 
don't  go  out  of  here  until  9  o'clock  at  night." 
That's  when  a  contract  truck  takes  the  day's 
receipt  of  alrmaU  to  Pittsburgh.  When  it 
leaves  that  city  is  questionable — probably 
some  time  the  following  day. 

Pahey  quickly  pointed  out  that  the  Post 
Office  Depai^ment  Is  not  responsible  for  the 
delay  In  air  maU  letters  leaving  here,  or  ar- 
riving here.  There  is  no  longer  airline  mail 
service  coming  Into  the  Wheeling-Ohio 
Oounty  Airport. 

But  other  than  that,  the  Wheeling  Post 
Office  Is  a  well -coordinated  team  effort  to  sort 
the  mall  quickly  and  get  It  on  Its  way  not 
only  to  residents  in  the  city  but  to  all  other 
post  offices  in  the  Northern  Panhandle. 

Wheeling's  Post  Office  Is  one  of  15  sectional 
centers  In  West  Virginia. 

It  is  fed  Incoming  mall  primarily  from  the 
Charleston  Post  Office,  a  National  Transpor- 
tation Center. 
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It  serves  West  Virginia  and  recently  was 
rated  the  top  center  In  the  Washington- 
Baltimore  Region. 

Wheeling's  Post  Office  Is  buzzing  with  ac- 
tivity early  In  the  morning  while  the  city 
sleeps. 

About  2:30  am.  a  load  of  mall  comes  in 
from  PltUburgh  carrying  mail  from  poinu  in 
Pennsylvania  and  contiguous  states. 

But  somewhat  later  the  "big  load"  oomes 
In  on  a  tractor-trailer  carrying  Panhadle 
mail  received  in  Charleston  and  processed 
there  at  the  rate  of  360  first  class  letters  a 
minute  through  a  bank  of  machines  that 
can  outdistance  human  hands  by  many  min- 
utes— and  minutes  are  what  count  in  this 
profession. 

When  the  big  loads  of  mall  are  dumped 
out  on  sorting  tables  at  the  post  office  the 
"unknown"  men  hidden  In  the  rear  reaches 
of  the  buUdlng  quickly  go  Into  action.  They 
are  the  clerks  who  with  sure  hands  and  al- 
most Infallible  memories  begin  putting  the 
letters  exactly  where  they  should  go.  This 
is  done  at  the  top  possible  human  speed  be- 
cause trucks  are  waiting  at  the  docks. 

Those  trucks  are  driven  up  or  down  the 
Valley,  their  drivers  seeing  to  it  that  the 
maU  Is  delivered  on  time  at  poet  offices  from 
Newell  in  the  northern  tip  of  the  Panhandle 
to  Proctor,  just  south  of  the  Mason-Dixon 
line. 

But,  as  Fahey  and  Superintendent  of  Malls 
VlrgU  Thompson  admit,  there  are  letters 
coming  In  here  that  were  postmarked  in  some 
other  city  four,  even  five  days  earlier. 

"There  had  to  be  a  breakdown  In  service 
somewhere,"  said  Fahey,  and  Thonqraon 
nodded  In  agreement. 

Thompson  put  his  finger  on  several  pos- 
sible causes. 

"Some  of  the  bigger  offices  havent  had 
the  space  or  the  money  with  which  to  expand 
to  take  care  of  the  heavier  volume  of  mall 
that  has  come  about  over  the  years.  He  point- 
ed to  the  outmoded  conditions  in  Chicago 
where  mall  la  handled  In  a  building  about  12 
stories  high.  The  mall  often  has  to  be  kept 
running  back  and  forth  between  floors  be- 
fore it  Is  finally  processed. 

"We  don't  have  that  problem,"  said 
Thompson,  a  25-year  veteran.  Wheeling's 
modern  post  office  at  Twenty-fifth  and  Chap- 
line  streets  Is  on  one  floor  and  Is  laid  out  for 
top  efficiency. 

Jammed-up  traffic  in  New  York  plus  a  ter- 
rific turnover  in  personnel  are  contributory 
factors  to  slow  mall  in  that  city,  the  local 
officials  believe. 

The  manpower  problem  in  New  York  where 
postal  workers  receive  less  pay  than  garbage 
men  Is  complicated  by  an  average  of  300  ab- 
sentees a  day  for  one  reason  or  another. 

New  York  is  not  alone.  Postal  workers  don't 
last  long  on  temporary  jobs  in  California. 
They  leave  for  greener  pastures  at  a  high 
rate^ — and  the  mall  lies  unattended.  The 
turnover  is  40  per  cent  a  year  in  California. 

Fabey  doesnt  have  that  problem.  The 
tiimover  here  Is  about  three  persons  per  year. 

"These  people  are  dedicated,"  the  postmas- 
ter said  of  the  workers  who  sort  the  mall  and 
deliver  It.  "It's  a  team,  all  right.  When  one 
does  the  job  right  It  is  a  pat  on  the  back  for 
all  of  us." 

Then  he  added.  "When  a  goofup  occurs. 
It's  a  black  eye  for  all  of  us." 

Wht  the   Slow   Mail  Sesvics? 

Trying  to  find  the  reason  for  slow  mail  serv- 
ice here  is  not  the  easiest  assignment  a  news- 
man can  draw  News -Register  Reporter 
Charles  Callaway  was  the  latest  newsman  to 
get  this  frustrating  assignment  and  he 
turned  up  the  usual  reasons  given  to  ex- 
plain why  it  sometimes  takes  five  days  to 
get  a  letter  from  New  York  or  Chicago  to 
Wheeling. 

For  example,  much  of  the  mail  coming 
into  Plttsbvirgh  for  our  area   first   is  sent 
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to  Charleston  where  the  post  office  has  been 
designated  a  National  Transportation  Cen- 
ter. Then  It  is  hauled  Into  Wheeling  on  a 
tractor-trailer  where  it  is  sorted  for  distri- 
bution to  other  post  offices  throughout  the 
Northern  Panhandle.  Postal  officials  may 
argue  that  this  Is  a  more  efficient  operation 
but  the  trip  from  Pittsburgh  to  Charleston 
and  back  to  Wheeling  from  our  experience 
hasn't  worked  satisfactorily. 

Other  reasons  for  the  breakdown  in  mail 
delivery  service  here  as  learned  by  Reporter 
Callaway  include  traffic  jams  in  New  York, 
outmoded  post  office  conditions  in  Chicago 
and  other  cities,  terrific  turnover  In  person- 
nel m  the  big  city  post  office  and  high  rates 
of  absenteeism  among  postal  employees  in  the 
larger  cities 

Reporter  Callaway  did  agree  that  his  in- 
vestigation showed  that  Wheeling's  ixjst  of- 
fice is  not  to  blame  for  tardy  mall  delivery. 
He  watched  the  postal  employees  at  work 
here  and  reported  they  were  very  efficient  in 
moving  the  mall  out  quickly.  He  noted  also 
that  in  Wheeling  the  turnover  of  postal  em- 
ployees runs  about  three  persons  per  year, 
thus  we  have  the  advantage  of  skilled  work- 
ers on  the  job. 

If  it  is  any  comfort  to  know,  others  around 
the  country  also  are  at  wits'  end  trying  to 
figure  out  what  Is  happening  to  the  mall 
service.  The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  be- 
moaned the  other  day  that  It  took  six  days 
to  deliver  a  letter  from  St.  Louis  to  Pitts- 
burgh. The  newspaper  said  it  is  a  base  canard 
that  mail  between  that  city  and  Pittsburgh 
Is  carried  by  a  little  old  man  on  a  bicycle. 

"We  are  confident,"  the  Post-Dispatch 
said,  "that  Postmaster  Blount  put  our  letter 
aboard  a  towboat  as  it  passed  under  the 
Popular  Street  Bridge  and  sped  it  up  the 
Ohio  at  10  miles  an  hour." 

Taking  note  of  the  expected  rise  in  postal 
rates  this  spring  the  newspaper  said  that 
once  Mr.  Blount  starts  getting  eight  cents 
Instead  of  six  cents  for  a  letter,  he  Is  going 
to  Investigate  reports  that  faster  means  of 
transportation  have  been  developed.  We  cer- 
tainly hope  so. 


REVENUE  SHARING  ON  SHAKY 
LEGS 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  22,  1971 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
sometimes  we  in  Washington  think  that 
we  are  the  only  ones  who  are  concerned 
with  complicated  national  issues,  and 
that  our  constituents  back  home  do 
not  give  much  thought  to  such  things  as 
revenue  sharing,  budget  deficits,  and 
similar  topics. 

Recently,  a  reporter  in  my  district,  in 
a  weekly  newspaper  column,  commented 
with  great  insight  and  perception  on  the 
philosophical  and  financial  fallacies  in 
President  Nixon's  so-called  revenue- 
sharing  proposals. 

Writing  in  the  weekly  Observer  News- 
paper, reporter  Tim  Richard  analyzed 
the  revenue-sharing  idea  and  concluded 
that  It  "rests  on  a  pair  of  fundamentally 
shaky  legs." 

I  include  a  copy  of  the  article  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  and  recommend  it 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
RrvENtm  Srasinq  on  Srakt  Ixob 

The  notion  behind  revenue  sharing  is  a 
laudable  one.  The  Idea  Is  to  get  more  money 
Into  the  coffers  of  state  and  local  govern- 
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ments,  which  after  all  are  closer  to  the  peo- 
ple and  satisfy  most  of  our  domestic  needs. 

The  case  for  revenue  sharing,  however,  rests 
on  a  pair  of  fundamentally  shaky  legs. 

First,  there's  the  false  theory  that  the 
federal  government  has  "pre-empted"  the 
most  productive  tax  of  all,  the  graduated- 
rate  Income  tax,  and  that  the  state-local 
units  are  doomed  to  fall  behind  because  they 
have  less  productive  sources  of  revenue. 

The  truth  is  that  there's  nothing  in  the 
U.S.  Constitution  restricting  the  graduated- 
rate  income  tax  to  federal  use.  "Hie  states 
and  to  some  extent  local  units,  are  perfectly 
free  to  adopt  it  as  their  legislatures  and 
voters  see  fit.  If  they  fail  to  do  so,  that's  not 
Washington's  fault,  and  Washington 
shouldn't  be  accused  of  hogging  all  the 
money. 

While  this  observer  shares  with  the  Nlxons, 
the  Millikens.  the  Rockefellers  and  that 
crowd  that  hopes  that  the  state-local  units  be 
Invigorated  and  strengthened,  I  don't  think 
their  getting  a  share  of  federal  revenues  is 
the  way  to  do  it. 

Indeed,  that  would  be  an  admission  of 
failure.  Revenue  sharing  would  make  our 
.states  not  vigorous  solvers  of  problems,  but 
hollow  shells,  through  which  the  Juices  of 
fiscal  life  would  pass  on  the  way  from 
Capitol  Hill. 

The  states  should — and  can — put  their 
own  houses  in  order.  Michigan  got  halfway 
there  financially  under  the  1963  constitution 
that  has  enabled  us  to  multiply  the  aid  to 
universities  and  local  school  districts,  take 
many  giant  steps  In  mental  health,  do  an 
impressive  job  of  improving  our  recreational 
sources,  and  even  begin  granting  aid  to 
urban  centers  and  public  transportation.  The 
job  should  be  completed. 

The  second  fault  with  revenue  sharing  Is 
that  It  puts  the  responsibility  of  collecting 
the  money  at  one  level  (the  federal)  and  the 
fun  of  spending  It  at  another  ( the  state-local 
units) . 

The  most  fundamental  law  of  economics 
Is  that  our  needs  always  outstrip  our  re- 
sources, that  we  never  have  enough  money  to 
do  all  we  need  to  do,  let  alone  want  to  do. 
Imagine  the  spectacle  of  state  and  local  of- 
ficials constantly  concocting  new  schemes  for 
spending  It  and  hollering  to  Washington  to 
put  the  squeeze  on  the  taxpayer. 

One  thinks  Inevitably  of  the  hippie  who 
has  rejected  work  and  capitalism  but  Is  al- 
ways hitting  mom  and  pop  for  some  "bread" 
so  that  he  can  travel  across  the  country  to  a 
peace  demonstration. 

Our  state  and  local  units  aren't  like  the 
unfortunates  on  ADC.  If  the  state-local  units 
want  more  tax  money,  let  'em  face  the  voters 
themselves. 

Those  are  the  big  arguments  against  rev- 
enue sharing.  There  are  all  sorts  of  little 
ones — e.g..  It  will  perpetuate  regressive  state- 
local  tax  patterns,  it  will  probably  discrimi- 
nate against  some  states  (those  things  al- 
ways do),  and  current  federal  controls  on 
how  aid  Is  .spent  aren't  all  bad,  and  so  on. 

If,  when  our  Vietnam  adventiwe  is  over, 
we  begin  running  surpluses  at  the  federal 
level,  we  should  do  what  Elsenhower  did 
following  the  Korean  war:  cut  federal  taxes 
and  let  the  state-local  units  raise  theirs.  It's 
a  proven  idea,  and  it  won't  subvert  our  entire 
federal-state-local  system  of  government. 


PERU,  IND.,  CIRCUS  CITY,  U.S.A. 


HON.  ELWOOD  HILLIS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  22,  1971 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  city  in  my 
district,  Peru,  Ind.,  has  long  been  known 
as  the  circus  city  of  our  Nation,  For 
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years  all  the  major  circuses  used  Peru  as 
their  off-season  quarters. 

Many  of  the  circus  performers  have  be- 
come valued  residents  of  this  community 
and  add  a  great  deal  of  useful  color  to 
the  Miami  County  town.  The  arts  of 
acrobatics,  juggling,  high  wire  walking, 
and  other  skills  are  commonplace  among 
Peru  residents. 

This  Saturday,  at  11  a.m.,  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.,  will  feature  an  hour 
long  special  on  Peru.  It  is  my  hope  that 
every  Member  of  Congress  will  find  time 
to  watch  this  program. 

I  want  to  include  a  letter  from  John  R. 
Nixon,  president  of  the  Peru,  Ind..  circus 
city  festival  and  the  request  that  my  col- 
leagues take  the  time  to  read  this  letter: 
NrxoN  Newspapers,  Inc., 
Wasbash,  Ind..  February  19,  1971. 
Representative  El  wood  H.  Hillis, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Representative  Hillis:  1  write  you, 
Senator  Hartke  and  Senator  Bayh  as  Execu- 
tive Vice-President  of  the  Peru,  Indiana  Cir- 
cus City  Festival  and  as  a  newspaper  man 
who  competes  in  the  normal  sense  with  tele- 
vision. 

I  am  aware  of  the  criticism  given  to  the 
television  industry  for  some  of  the  Industry's 
shortcomings. 

By  the  same  token  I  am  aware  of  much  of 
the  fine  work  that  television  does. 

I  most  urgently  request  that  you  and  your 
congressional  associates  take  the  time  to  view 
the  NBC  program,  Circus  Town,  at  11  a.m. 
EST,  Saturday,  February  27.  We  of  Peru  and 
Miami  County  consider  this  as  television  at 
Its  very  finest. 

It  is  an  hour-long  story  about  the  amateur 
Circus  City  Festival  and  clrctis  which  we 
stage  here  each  year. 

I  dont  ask  you  to  watch  this  because  It  is 
about  Peru  or  its  festival,  necessarily,  but  be- 
cause It  Is  an  extraordinary  and  extremely 
accurate  capture  by  NBC  of  a  unique  effort 
undertaken  annually  by  a  small  community. 

I  hope  this  letter  might  be  Included  in  the 
Congressional  Record  if  It  will  be  a  means 
of  encouraging  people  to  see  this  most  con- 
structive eflfort  by  NBC. 
Sincerely, 

John  R.  Nixon. 


TRIUMPH:    MANNED    SPACE 
FLIGHTS 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVfS 

Monday,  February  22,  1971 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Americans 
have  become  somewhat  cosmopolitan 
about  their  space  program.  The  launch- 
ings  of  our  Apollo  missions  have  been 
fantastic  achievements  in  technology 
and  mark  the  highest  scientific  accom- 
plishments in  the  history  of  man. 

The  Evening  Star  of  Washington,  D.C., 
published  an  editorial  on  February  10, 
1971,  which  FKJints  out  most  vividly  my 
personal  feelings  about  the  value  of  the 
manned  space  flights. 

Apollo  13  and  Apollo  14  were  triumphs 
of  man's  ingenuity  and  his  ability  to  cope 
with  technical  problems  which  would 
have  ended  unmanned  flights  in  utter 
failure. 

The  editorial  follows: 
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TUTTicPH — Th*  Haso  Wat 


Tbe  Apollo  14  Dooon  mlaslon.  which  ended 
yesterday  with  a  fiery  plunge  through  the 
atmosphere  and  a  gentle  drop  Into  the  South 
Pacific,  win  go  lnt<;  the  record  book  as  a 
triumphant  vindication  oT  manned  space  ex- 
ploration. 

Surely  It  was  a  triumph.  The  obserratlons 
of  the  moon-workera  during  their  two  long 
lunar  outings  the  bags  of  moon  matter  they 
collected,  the  battery  of  scientific  experi- 
ments they  left  in  place,  will  contribute  more 
to  man's  knowledge  about  the  moon  and  the 
earth  than  all  the  centuries  of  theorizing 
have  produced.  But  It  was  a  triumph  made 
the  hard  way. 

Apollo  14  was  a  succession  of  technological 
failures  and  mechanical  problems  adding  up 
to  a  spectacular  man-made  succ«aa.  There 
was  the  docking  problem  on  the  way  to  the 
moon.  There  was  the  Indication  of  an  elec- 
trical problem  In  the  lunar  lander,  the  brief 
failure  of  the  landing  radar,  the  problem 
with  Alan  Shepard's  portable  radio,  the 
evidence  of  a  slow  leak  In  Edgar  Mitchell's 
moon  suit.  And  there  was  the  final,  disap- 
pointing pullback  short  of  the  Cone  Crater 
rim  after  a  two-hour  struggle  up  the  boul- 
der-strewn slopes. 

All  of  those  problems,  including  the  turn- 
back from  Cone  Crater  necessitated  by  the 
limited  oxygen  supply,  were  caused  by  tech- 
nological hitches.  In  every  case,  disaster  was 
averted  and  the  mission  salvaged  by  human 
Ingenuity,  guesswork  and  luck.  Tbe  result 
was  the  successful  completion  of  the  first 
major  scientific  exploration  of  the  moon. 

The  flight  of  Apollo  14  Is  certain  to  rekin- 
dle the  debate  over  manned  versus  un- 
manned space  exploration  and  over  the  rel- 
ative merits  of  the  Russian  and  the  American 
routes  Into  space.  The  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  seem  determined  to  argue, 
even  when  no  valid  argument  exists.  The 
Apollo  program  has  demonstrated,  beyond 
any  reasonable  doubt,  the  value  of  putting 
man's  flexible  Intelligence  on  the  spot.  The 
small  sample  of  lunar  material  returned  to 
earth  by  Lunar  16  and  the  sporadic  auto- 
mated wanderings  of  the  Lunar  17  vehicle 
cannot  be  compared  to  the  wealth  of  Infor- 
mation, material  and  continuing  data 
gained  from  a  single  Apollo  landing.  The 
landing  by  the  Soviets  of  an  instrument 
package  on  Venus,  on  the  othw  hand,  has 
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provided  the  only  direct  knowledge  man  pos- 
sesses about  the  forbidding  planets  that 
share  the  sun  with  us. 

The  resolution  of  the  argument  Is  obvloxis: 
Both  methods  are  valid.  For  the  present, 
only  the  moon  Is  within  man's  grasp  and 
should  be  explored  for  the  information  It 
can  reveal  about  the  origin  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem. The  Soviets  have  demonstrated  the 
practicality  of  Instrumented  landings  on 
those  regions  that  still  He  beyond  man's 
physical  reach.  Both  countries  should  con- 
tinue their  work  In  space.  And  t>oth  should 
move  to  end  the  pointless  and  expensive 
rivalry,  to  begin  an  era  of  cooperation  so 
that  all  knowledfre  can  be  fully  shared  and 
every  achievement  can  be  hailed  In  the  name 
of  all  mankind,  to  whom  It  belongs. 


February  22,  1971 


SHOE  IMPORTS  CONTINUE  TO 
INCREASE 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NIW    HAMPSHIBC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  22.  1971 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  still  an- 
other year  footwear  imports  have  in- 
creased at  an  alarming  rate.  The  Ameri- 
can Footwear  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion reports  in  the  following  tables  that 
during  1970  shoe  imports  increased  27.8 
percent  over  the  1969  level. 

This  unregulated  dumping  of  foreign 
imports  continues  to  cost  American 
worlcers  their  jobs.  In  my  State  of  New 
Hampshire  first  quarter  1970  employ- 
ment in  the  shoe  and  textile  industries 
was  down  some  4,000,  representing  a 
wage  loss  of  over  $2  million.  And  that  Is 
just  one  small  State.  The  loss  to  the  en- 
tire country  is  staggering. 

We  cannot  continue  to  subsidize  dol- 
lar-a-day  wages  abroad  at  the  expense 
of  the  livelihood  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can workers  and  their  families.  I  urge 
prompt  consideration  of  orderly  market- 
ing legislation,  such  as  my  bill.  H.R.  4276, 


which  passed  the  Hou.se  and  is  similar  to 
the  Mills  bill  of  last  year  but  without  disc 
or  oil  import  concessions.  The  time  is 
approaching  when  we  will  have  no  shoe 
or  textile  industries  left  to  protect  with- 
out reasonable  restrictions  on  imports. 
American  Footwear 
manutactttrers  association, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  February  S.  1971. 
Imports:    Januart-December   1970  Nonrttb- 
BER  Footwear  Totaled  235  Million  Pairs 

With  19,730,800  pairs  of  nonrubber  foot- 
wear Imported  Into  this  country  In  Decem- 
ber, the  year  of  1970  totaled  235,683,600 
pairs — a  20.4%  Increase  over  1969.  The  f.o.b. 
value  of  this  footwear  amounted  to  (549,140,- 
600  for  the  year  representing  a  27.8%  Increase 
over  last  year.  At  the  wholesale  level  the 
value  was  estimated  to  be  worth  $889,607,610 
which  ultimately  means  that  at  the  retail 
level  the  American  market  absorbed  more 
than  •1,779,200,000  worth  of  nonrubber  im- 
ported footwear  In  1970. 

Following  Is  a  summary  by  major  types 
and  by  principal  sources  comparing  l97o 
with  1969. 

TYPE  OF  FOOTWEAR 


1970 


19G9 


(thouMnd     (thouund       dUMa 
pairt)  piirs)    U7IVim 


Mtn't,  boys'  Inthir. ...  33, 463 

M«n'i,  boys'  vinyl 16,264 

Women's,  misses' 

leather 75,941 

Women's,  mis*e*' vinyl..  77, 2S8 
Children's,  infanta' 

leather 6,7*3 

Children's,  intantt' 

vinyl 8,347 


28.974 

9.744 

+15.5 
+66.9 

SS,6U 
70,777 

+27.3 
+9.2 

5,1S1 

+3a9 

8,111 

+2.9 

MAJOR  SOURCES  (10  LARGEST) 


lUly 80,035 

Japan 57,630 

Taiwan 40,414 

Spain 21,130 

Hong  Kon(. 4,562 

Mexico 3,836 

France 3,061 

India 2,921 

United  Kinldom 2,759 

West  Germany 2,744 


60,535 

%+32.2 

63,463 

-9.2 

24, 320 

+66.2 

20.690 

+2.1 

3,356 

-•■35.9 

2.396 

*60.1 

2,509 

1-22.0 

2,096 

+39.4 

3,117 

-11.5 

1,923 

+42.7 

IMPORTS  BUUniK-TOTAL  IMPORTS  OF  OVER-THE-FOOT  FOOTWEAR 

12  monIlM,  1970 

Percent  change.  1970/1969 

1970  pairs             1970/1969                     Pairs                    Value 
(thousands)            (percMt)         (thouMnds)         (thousands) 

Average  value    - 
per  pair 

Type  ol  lootwasr 

Pairs                  Value 

Lestter  and  vinyt.  toW 1S,SS8.I  +2«.2 

LaeMier.  eiduding  slippers ia711.2  -f4S.O  Ul(40.0 

Mens,  youths',  boys' 2.9tt.S  +34!8  33,463.1 

Women's,  misses'.   6.7»8.5  +46.5  75,941.2 

ChMran's.  Intonts' 639.7  +81.J  6.743.1 

Moccasins 38.4  +11.3  535.9 

Other  leather  (indudMf  work  and  aOMie) 2801 +12S.3 2, 958.7 

Sllppws STi  +107.9  312.7 

Vinyl  supported  uppers S.lia8  +7.8  103,484.7 

Men's  and  boys' I,33a3  +S16  16.764.4 

Women's  and  misses' 6,101.5  +2.9  77.288.2 

ChBdren's  and  infants' SM.9  -11.1  8,346.9 

Softsole^       .   74.1  -ai  1.585.2 

Other  nonrubber  types.  lottL 874.7  ^^Ot  12.146.2 

weed ~ 

Fabric  uppers 

Other,  not  elsewhere  ipeei'ied 

Nonrubber  footwear,  total ~      19,73a8  +2«.7  23S.S83.6 

Rubber  Mied  fabric  uppers 4,495.2  -»-3Si  1  47,806.8 

Graod  totH,  all  typ«L .  24.22170  +215  783. 39a  4 


223.437.4  IS31.64J.S 


$2.38 


+  19.2 


+26.6 


427.S3S.4 


3.57 


+24.0 


+24.2 


151.493.9 
752.661.1 

10, 202  8 
616.5 

12,  Stl.  1 


4.53 
3.33 
1.51 
1.15 
4.25 


+15.6 

+27.3 
+  30.9 
-14.1 
+39.3 


+19.1 
+29.5 
+24.4 
-18.1 
-3.1 


806.3 

103.29».8 


2.58 
l.OO 


-12.4 

+14.3 


21.589.7 

73.756.5 

6.  835. 4 

1.1112 


1.33 
.95 
.82 
.71 


+«6.9 
+8.9 
+  2.9 
-7.7 


+S.3 

+38.1 

+75.6 
+32.1 
+l».l 
+22.3 


17, 497. 0 


1.44 


1.7 


+80.1 


2(0.9 

605.9 

64.9 


-38.3 

+15.4 

+75.4 


3. 881. 7 

7.255.6 

998.9 


9,958.3 

6.073.3 
1,465.4 


2.56 
.84 
1.47 


+155.3 
+23.2 
+-I5.0 


+162.7 
+218 

-■-24.3 


549, 149. 5 
45,087.9 


2.33 
.94 


+20.4 
+7.4 


+27.8 
+35.8 


591,819.1 


2.08 


+110 


+27.9 


Note:  Detalb  may  not  add  up  due  to  rounding.  Figures  do  not  include  Imports  of  waterproof 
rubber  footwear,  nrles,  and  shpper  socks.  Ruboer  lolfit  fabric  upper  IgotwHr  IncHides  non- 
American  seiRng  price  type*. 


Source:  American  Footwear  Manufacturers  Association  estimates  from  census  raw  data  For 
further  detailed  information,  address  your  Inquiries  lo  the  association,  room  302,  342  Madison 
Avenue,  New  Yorli.  N.Y. 
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•HUCK"  BOYD  RECEIVES   W.  A. 
WHITE  AWARD 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBELIUS 

OF   KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22,  1971 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  rural 
and  smalltown  America,  we  are  espe- 
cially aware  of  the  vital  role  our  commu- 
nity newspapers  play  in  providing  com- 
munity leadership,  informing  the  peo^ 
pie,  and  perhaps  most  important  in  be- 
ing the  conscience  of  a  community.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  in  the  "Big  First"  Dis- 
trict of  Kansas,  our  editors  and  news 
directors  not  only  report  the  news  but  are 
actually  a  vital  part  of  the  community. 

Kansas  enjoys  this  kind  of  "grass- 
roots" Journalism  at  its  best.  For  years. 
Kansas  has  had  a  proud  tradition  of 
newspaper  editors  second  to  none  and 
exemplified  by  the  famoas  William  Allen 
White.  Mr.  White,  the  editor  of  the  Em- 
poria Gazette,  was  a  smalltown  news- 
paperman whose  commonsense  and 
down-to-earth  editorials  received  world- 
wide attention. 

This  year,  McDill  "Huck"  Boyd,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Phillips  County  Re- 
view of  Phillipsburg,  Kans.,  received  the 
William  Allen  White  Foundation's 
Kansas  Award  for  Journalistic  Merit. 
This  is  an  honor  held  in  high  esteem  by 
every  newspaperman.  Huck  Boyd  is  more 
than  worthy  of  this  honor.  Like  most 
outstanding  newspaper  editors,  Huck's 
contributions  to  his  community,  his 
State,  and  Nation  cannot  be  measured 
only  in  newspaper  terms.  His  record  of 
selfless  public  service  stands  as  an  ex- 
ample for  the  "William  Allen  Whites"  of 
the  future. 

As  Huck  Boyd's  friend  and  admirer, 
I  am  most  proud  to  commend  the  fol- 
lowing Associated  Press  article  from  the 
February  10  edition  of  the  Sallna  Journal 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks : 
"Htjck"  Botd  Receives  W.  A.  Whtte  Award 

Lawmnce,  Kans.— McDUl  "Huck"  Boyd  of 
PhUllpsburg  received  the  WUUam  Allen  Wblte 
Foundation's  Kansas  Award  for  JoiimallBtlc 
Merit  today  and  wa«  lauded  a«  a  man  who  Is 
"living  proof  that  everyone  does  not  have  to 
go  to  the  city  to  become  successful." 

The  presentation,  at  the  foundation's 
meeting  held  each  year  on  the  birthday  of 
the  late  William  Allen  White,  editor  of  the 
Emporia  Gazette,  was  made  by  Henry  B. 
Jameson,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Abi- 
lene Reflector-Chronicle. 

Boyd's  mother,  Mrs.  Mamie  Boyd  of  Man- 
k»to,  received  the  foundation's  award  In 
1987. 

Boyd  Is  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Phillips 
County  Review  and  a  member  of  a  family 
that  operates  newspt^jers  at  eight  places  in 
Kansas.  He  la  a  Republican  national  com- 
mitteeman from  Kansas  and  Is  a  former  mem- 
^r  and  chairman  of  the  Kansas  Board  of 
Regents. 

Jameeon  referred  to  Boyd's  "many  and 
'sried  aooompUshments"  and  described  him 
M  a  man  who  Is  "Indeed  a  credit  to  the  pro- 
lesslon  of  Journalism." 

"Our  cltee  today  is  a  past  president  of  the 
Kansas  Press  Association,  has  received  other 
newspaper  honors  and  held  numerous  other 
Wgh  offices,"  he  said. 
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Jameson  recalled  that  Boyd  was  named  by 
the  Republican  national  committee  to  be  In 
charge  of  the  Mldweat  regional  OOP  con- 
ference at  Dee  Moines  a  year  ago,  and  added : 

"Just  l€Bt  summer,  he  brought  great  credit 
and  honor  to  the  United  States,  and  to 
Kansas,  as  a  lay  member  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations  Economic  and  Social  CouncU. 
This  was  a  presidential  appointment,  the 
same  chair  once  held  by  Mrs.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  The  council  met  In  Geneva,  Switz- 
erland, for  a  month  or  more." 

Jameson  said  that  while  at  the  meeting, 
Boyd  "did  not  forget  he  Is  a  newspap>erman, 
flrst"  and  wrote  a  series  of  articles  on  the  con- 
ference. 

"Officials  thought  they  were  so  good  they 
were  then  compiled  Into  pamphlet  form  for 
further  distribution,"  Jameson  said. 

Accepting  the  award,  Boyd  said  he  learned 
a  simple  creed  from  his  parents — "You 
worked  hard,  you  paid  your  bills  and  you 
never  forget  that  your  newspaper  was  a  show 
window  for  your  community." 

"I  have  enjoyed  my  political  experience — 
the  disappointments,  the  faUures,  the  suc- 
cesses," he  said.  "I  am  proud  of  the  friends  I 
have  made,  and  do  not  begrudge  one  minute 
of  my  affliction. 

"But  In  retrospect,  I  am  not  too  sure  that 
a  newspaperman  should  become  this  closely 
Involved  In  poUtloa.  It  becomes  most  difficult 
to  remain  objective.  I  can  easily  see  the  good 
points  of  a  Bob  Dole  or  a  Jim  Pearson  fRe- 
publlcan  senators)  but  (Democratic  Gov ) 
Bob  Docking's  admirable  traits  are  more  ob- 
scure. I  can  find  many  fine  things  to  write 
about  our  senators,  but  acknowledge  some 
difficulty  In  accepting  at  face  value  the  Dock- 
ing version  of  an  Inflated  state  budget. 

"I  am  careful,  however,  to  editorialize  on 
the  editorial  page,  and  to  treat  both  parties 
equally  In  our  news  coltinms." 


RESOLUTION  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
LABOR  COUNCIL 


HON.  PHIUIP  BURTON 

or  CALIFOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  22,  1971 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  San  Francisco  Labor  Council  passed  a 
resolution  directed  to  the  Congress  and  I 
feel  that  it  Is  important  that  it  be  in- 
serted In  our  Record  so  all  Members  may 
be  aware  of  It. 

I  include  the  article  as  follows: 
Resolution 

Whereas,  the  time  has  come  for  the  Labor 
Movement  and  all  working  people  to  de- 
nounce prejudiced  conduct  and  penalties  Im- 
posed by  the  courts  and  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  and 

Whereas,  In  such  situations  as  the  present 
Independent-Journal  labor  dispute  in  San 
Rafael,  the  Institutions  and  courts  of  this 
country  are  Increasingly  being  used  as 
partners  of  management  against  laboring 
men  and  women,  their  organizations  and 
representatives,  and 

Whereas,  we  charge  the  Superior  Court  In 
San  Rafael,  at  the  Instigation  of  a  reaction- 
ary National  Labor  Relations  Board,  with 
Interfering  with  Labor's  rights  to  engage  in 
free  speech  and  to  picket  and  to  protest 
against  an  evil  employer  who  refuses  to  ac- 
cept Labor's  offer  to  mediate  or  arbitrate  an 
amicable  solution  to  a  lengtbly  dispute,  and 

Whereas,  decent  and  responsible  labor  lead- 
ers with  long  records  of  participation  In  me- 
diation, conciliation  and  other  means  of  pro- 
moting Industrial  peace  in  this  San  Francisco 
Bay  Area  have  been  sent  to  Jail  In  an  un- 
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precedented  demonstration  of  pro-manage- 
ment bias,  and 

Whereas,  a  review  of  the  facts  In  this  case 
Indicate  a  reprehensible  viewpoint  on  the 
part  of  the  Judge  and  the  NIiRB  that  we  can 
only  believe  constitutes  anti-labor  conducts 
which  must  have  been  militated  by  conflict 
of  Interest 

Be  It  therefore  resolved,  that  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Labor  Council,  In  session  assembled 
this  8th  day  of  February,  1971,  does  call  upon 
the  State  Bar  of  California  and  upon  our  leg- 
islative delegates  in  the  Congress  and  In  the 
State  Legislature  to  thorouglUy  examine 
and  evaluate  the  actions  and  motives  of  these 
purported  public  servants  In  their  repre- 
hensible activities  and  demonstrations  of 
anti-labor  bias  and  to  initiate  needed  and 
necessary  corrections. 

Adopted  by  the  San  Francisco  Labor  Coun- 
cil at  meeting  of  February  8,  1971. 


THE  PANTHERS.  THE  POLICE, 
AND  THE  PRESS 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  22,  1971 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  area 
of  legislation  has  received  more  thought- 
ful and  more  soul-searching  considera- 
tion than  that  affecting  civil  rights.  The 
tensions  which  have  developed  from  time 
to  time  resulting  in  militant  and  some- 
times violent  action  evidence  the  deep- 
seated  nature  of  tliis  problem. 

Straightforward  and  honest  delinea- 
tion of  the  problem  is  essential.  In  ad- 
dition, progress  (a)  in  reducing  preju- 
dice and  (b)  in  expanding  educational 
and  job  opportunities  deserves  public 
notice  and  appropriate  coverage  by  the 
news  media. 

The  inexcusable  disservice  to  the  en- 
tire cause  of  civil  rights  by  the  leveling 
false  charges  against  our  Nation's  po- 
lice— and  the  irresponsible  and  inflam- 
matory repetition  of  the  false  cleAm  that 
our  Nation's  police  "had  shot  to  death 
28  members  of  the  Black  Panther  Party" 
require  both  a  full  airing  and  an  appro- 
priate repudiation  by  both  the  news 
media  and  those  prominent  individuals 
who  have  echoed  this  vicious  and  false 
charge. 

The  informative  and  responsible  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Simday, 
February  21,  issue  of  the  Washington 
Simday  Star  elaborates  on  this  subject 
and  represents  the  kind  of  journalistic 
and  leadership  soul-searching  which 
must  be  carried  on  if  true  and  honest 
civil  rights  progress  is  to  be  achieved. 

I  congratulate  the  editors  of  the  Sim- 
day Star,  and  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues and  to  the  people  of  the  Nation 
this  thoughtful  and  illuminating  arti- 
cle which  suggests  the  strong  need  for 
responsible  and  fswitually  accurate  re- 
porting. Only  in  this  way  can  the  wounds 
inflicted  during  our  centuries  of  racial 
prejudice  be  sissuaged — and  genuine 
progress  toward  brotherhood,  mutual 
understanding,  and  racial  equality  be 
achieved. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Thk  Panthkbs,  the  Police,  and  the  Press 

Rumors  are  to  the  newspaperman  what 
weeds  are  to  tbe  fanner. 
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Unwanted  seeds,  falling  on  the  fertile  soil 
of  preconditioned  public  opinion,  take  hold, 
spread  and  threaten  to  choke  out  the  truth. 
It  Is  the  duty  of  the  newsman  to  Identify 
the  falsehood  and  to  uproot  It  before  It  be- 
comes firmly  Implanted  It  Is  a  duty  that  Is 
not  always  fulfilled.  There  Is.  for  example,  the 
matter  of  the  Black  Panthers  and  the  police 
▼endetta. 

On  December  4.  1969.  the  Chicago  police 
staged  a  pre-dawn  raid  on  the  Illinois  head- 
quarters of  the  Black  Panther  Party  In  a 
search,  according  to  their  warrant,  for  Illegal 
weapons.  The  Panthers'  state  chairman.  Prod 
Hampton,  and  a  party  member.  Mark  Clark, 
were  shot  to  death.  Potir  of  the  seven  other 
Panthers  present  and  one  member  of  the  13- 
man  police  raiding  party  were  wounded.  Less 
than  a  week  later,  three  Panthers  were 
seriously  wounded  in  a  similar  raid  on  the 
Loa  Angeles  headquarters. 

The  press  dutifully  reported  the  facta  and 
quite  properly  started  asking  some  questions. 
Was  the  similarity  between  the  raids  a  coin- 
cidence, or  did  it  indicate  a  federally  or- 
chestrated assault  on  an  organization  that 
preaches  race  hatred  and  revolution?  Was 
the  gunfire  a  justified  response,  or  was  it  an 
Inexcusable  use  of  police  power?  Had  the 
Panthers,  in  fact,  been  marked  for  extermi- 
nation? 

In  the  prolonged  Joumallatic  debate  that 
followed,  one  very  specific  item  of  informa- 
tion was  repeated  time  and  again.  The  police, 
it  was  said,  had  shot  to  death  28  members  of 
the  Black  Panther  party.  The  figure  appeared 
in  news  stories,  columns  and  editorials,  some- 
times qualified  by  attribution  to  Panther 
sources,  sometlmee  stated  simply  as  a  fact. 
But.  In  effect,  the  press  accepted  the  figure 
as  a  fact,  contributing  to  the  growing  sus- 
picion that  the  Panthers  were  the  victims 
of  police  persecution. 

Now  we  know  that  the  debate  was  unnec- 
essary, that  the  figure  was  a  phoney,  and 
that  the  press  as  a  whole  failed  in  an  Im- 
portant part  of  its  Job.  We  know  because  of 
an  article  In  The  New  Yorker,  a  magazine 
noted  for  Its  wit  and  Its  literary  qual.ty. 
written  by  Edward  Jay  Epstein,  who  is  teach- 
ing fellow  at  Harvard  working  for  a  PhD. 
In  political  science. 

The  original  source  of  the  figure  was  readily 
Identifiable.  Charles  R.  Oarry.  the  chief  law- 
yer and  frequent  spokesman  for  the  Black 
Panthers,  was  interviewed  shortly  after  the 
Chicago  and  Los  Angeles  raids.  Hampton  and 
Clark,  he  announced  were  "In  fact  the  a7th 
and  28th  Panthers  murdered  by  the  police" 
wUhln  the  year.  There  was.  he  said,  "a  na- 
tional scheme  by  varloim  agencies  of  the 
government  to  destroy  and  commit  genocide 
upon  members  of  the  Black  Panther  Party." 

That  quotation.  Epstein  notes,  was  widely 
reported.  So  it  should  have  been.  The  state- 
ments and  opinions  of  a  recognized  spokes- 
man for  the  Panthers  constituted  a  legiti- 
mate part  of  a  major  news  story.  But  within 
the  week.  Epstein  discovered,  two  Journalistic 
giants — the  New  York  Times  and  the  Wash- 
ington Post — had  reported  that  figure  as  a 
fact,  without  attribution  or  qualification. 
The  first  assertion  that  28  Panthers  had  been 
killed  by  police  during  1969  was.  Epstein  said, 
sent  by  those  two  newspapers  to  hundreds  of 
clients  of  their  wire  services.  Civil  rights 
leaden,  on  the  basis  of  the  stories,  took  up 
the  cry:  Roy  Innee  of  the  Congress  of  Racial 
Equality  demanded  an  Investigation  into 
"the  death  of  28  Black  Panther  members": 
Whitney  Young  of  the  National  Urban  Leagxie 
spoke  of  the  "nearly  30  Panthers  .  .  .  mur- 
dered by  law-enforcement  officials";  Ralph 
Abernathy  of  the  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
ship Conference  talked  about  "a  calculated 
design  of  genocide";  Julian  Bond  of  the 
Georgia  State  Legislature  said  that  the  Pan- 
thers "are  being  decimated  by  political  as- 
sassination." 

The  rumor — or,  more  properly,  the  flat  mis- 
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statement  of  fact — began  to  fatten  on  itself. 
The  newspapers  now  could  quote  those  civil 
rights  leaders  (who  were  commenting  on  the 
press  statements),  lending  still  more  cre- 
dence to  the  picture  of  wanton  police  murder 
and  widespread  guerrilla  warfiO'e  in  the 
streets  of  the  inner  cities. 

There  were  some  attempts  to  verify  the 
facts  and  some  questioning  of  the  Oarry 
figures,  primarily  by  Individual  colunmists. 
James  J.  Kllpatrlck.  In  a  column  that  ap- 
peared eight  months  ago,  challenged  the 
Oarry  figure  and  suggested  that  a  top  in- 
vestigative reporter  should  be  assigned  to 
digging  out  the  truth. 

But  no  major  newspaper,  it  seems,  did 
what  Epstein  did.  None  of  us  asked  Garry 
Just  who  these  28  victims  were.  And  so  none 
of  us  found  out,  as  Ep>stein  did,  that  the 
Oarry  indictment  was  a  work  of  fiction. 

When  Epstein  asked  for  the  names.  Oarry 
amended  the  total  number  of  victims  to  20. 
Of  these,  19  were  actually  members  of  the 
Black  Panther  Party.  Nine  of  these  were 
killed  by  non -police men :  One  by  a  store 
owner  during  a  holdup,  one  by  his  wife,  one 
died  in  a  shootout  with  an  acquaintance, 
four  were  killed  by  a  rival  black-militant 
organization,  one — according  to  three  con- 
fessions— was  tortured  and  killed  by  fellow 
Panthers,  one  was  shot  by  an  unknown  gun- 
man using  a  foreign-made  pistol  that  was 
not  a  police  weapon. 

That  leaves  10  Panthers  who  were,  in  fact, 
shot  to  death  by  police.  Six  of  these.  Elpsteln's 
Investigation  disclosed,  were  killed  by  police- 
men who  had  been  seriously  wounded  by 
those  they  subsequently  killed,  or  by  an  ac- 
complice. Two  were  shot  after  threatening 
the  police  with  a  gun.  One  was  shot  while 
running  from  the  scene  of  a  gun  battle  in 
which  three  policemen  were  wounded.  One — 
Fred  Hampton — was  killed  In  what  must,  on 
the  basis  of  the  official  inquiries  into  the  case, 
be  termed  unnecessary,  uncontrolled  and  un- 
justified police  gunfire. 

A  reading  of  Epstein's  documented  indict- 
ment of  the  press  led.  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, to  a  quick  check  of  The  Star  files. 
We  had.  It  developed,  avoided  the  obvious 
trap  The  figure  of  28  police  killings  was.  In 
observance  of  the  first  law  of  cautious  Jour- 
nalism, always  attributed  to  Garry  or  to  a 
Panther  spokesman.  Our  first  Instinct  was  to 
congratulate  ourselves  for  being  less  em- 
barrassed than  our  competitors  on  the  Post, 
who  ran  a  forthright  editorial  last  Friday 
confessing  their  error.  We  were  technically 
clean. 

But.  In  this  case,  technical  cleanliness 
Is  not  enough.  The  ritual  handwashing  of 
attribution  may  suffice  the  first  time  a  state- 
ment is  reported.  But  when  the  statement 
Is  repeated,  as  It  was  In  The  Star,  more  than 
a  dozen  times  over  the  course  of  a  year,  the 
covering  phrases  Just  wont  do.  The  failure 
to  check  a  statement  so  shocking  in  its  Im- 
plications from  so  obviously  biased  a 
source  was  a  cardinal  sin  of  onUselon.  In- 
deed our  own  measure  of  blame  Is  in- 
creased by  the  fact  that  Kllpatrlck,  In  his 
column  of  June  18.  had  cited  many  of  the 
facts  later  verified  by  Epstein's  research — 
Including  the  conclusion  that  the  Chicago 
shootout  was  the  only  case  of  suspect  police 
action.  Kllpatrlck's  column  appears  in  The 
Star,  and  is  distributed  by  The  Star  syndl- 
c.ite. 

But  we  failed  to  take  the  hint  and  went 
on  repeating  the  lie.  And  the  repetition, 
even  with  the  qualifying  cliches,  must  be 
counted  as  a  contribution  to  the  climate  of 
uncertainty  and  fear  In  a  society  that  was 
already  dangerously  divided.  It  fed  the  myth 
that  the  Panthers  are  the  targets  of  a  police 
vendetta — a  myth  that  has,  with  the  pas- 
sage of  time,  become  a  fixed  part  of  American 
thinking,  and  that  has  contributed  to  the 
distorted  picture  of  the  police  in  the  minds 
of  much  of  this  country's  youth,  both  black 
and  white. 
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Garry  has  been  frank  about  his  role  in 
I  he  affair.  He  picked  the  figure  28,  he  said, 
because  "It  seemed  to  be  a  safe  number." 
He  was.  he  said,  justified  In  using  any  figure, 
however  Inflated.  If  It  focused  attention  on 
even  one  Improper  killing  of  a  Panther  by 
police. 

Epstein  tends  to  clear  Garry  of  blame  for 
the  fiasco.  "I  think  a  lawyer  has  a  license 
to  exaggerate."  he  said.  "It's  the  press  that 
should  be  suspect  of  Garry." 

Epstein  Is  correct — at  least  In  his  con- 
demnation of  the  press.  We  should  have 
learned  to  suspect  the  casual  statistic  from 
the  bitter  history  of  Senator  Joseph  Mc- 
Carthy, who  transformed  the  numbers  game 
into  an  impure  art. 

The  charge  is  justified.  The  plea  is  guilty. 
The  pledge  Is  to  resharpen  the  instinct  for 
skepticism  that  Is  the  first  requirement  of 
responsible  Journalism. 


NEW  MEXICO'S  WINNING  ESSAY  IN 
THE  VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY  CON- 
TEST 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN.  JR. 

or    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Monday.  February  22.  1971 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing is  the  winning  essay  in  the  State  of 
New  Mexico  in  the  Voice  of  Democi-acy 
contest  sponsoi^d  by  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  and 
its  ladies  auxiliary.  It  was  written  by 
Miss  Arlene  Brown,  a  student  at  Los  Al- 
amos High  School  and  I  think  her  essay 
represents  the  true  spirit  of  America.  We 
can  all  be  proud  of  Arlene. 

The  essay  follows: 
Voice  or  Democracy  Contest  bt  Miss 
Arlene  Brown 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable Rights,  that  among  these  are  Life, 
Liberty,  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness." 

If  you  happened  to  come  upon  a  person, 
standing  on  a  street  corner  and  holding  a 
petition  containing  these  words,  would  you 
sign  It?  This  Is  exactly  what  happened  In  a 
recent  poll  taken  by  a  prominent  magazine. 
The  results  were  startling.  Of  the  hundreds 
of  people  questioned  In  the  poll,  one  In  fifty 
agreed  to  sign  the  petition.  Nineteen  called 
It  a  Communist  plot,  three  threatened  to  call 
the  police,  four  refused  to  sign,  and  the  rest 
simply  didn't  have  the  time  to  even  read  It. 
I  say  the  results  were  startling  because  the 
so-called  petition  was,  of  course,  the  pre- 
amble to  our  own  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  our  "Pounding 
Fathers"  fought  a  war  In  order  to  establish 
a  new  form  of  government  based  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  reli- 
gion, and  freedom  of  the  press.  In  order  that 
this  might  truly  be  a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people, 
they  laid  the  foundation  for  a  free  educa- 
tion for  all  citizens.  Their  philosophy  was, 
In  the  words  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  "If  a  na- 
tion expects  to  be  Ignorant  and  free.  In  a 
state  of  civilization.  It  expects  what  never 
was  and  never  will  be."  Today,  thanks  to  our 
universal,  free  educational  system,  the 
United  States  has  one  of  the  highest  literacy 
rates  in  the  world.  But  just  becaxise  our 
citizens  can  read  and  write  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  we  are  educated.  TTie  mag- 
azine poll  shows  that. 

We  here  in  the  United  States  have  In- 
herited the  greatest  gift  of  all— freedom.  We 
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are  free  to  formulate  and  express  our  own 
opinions  about  anything  and  everything.  We 
ut  also  free  to  express  our  ignorance,  as  the 
magazine  poll  also  shows.  Unfortunately,  too 
many  of  us  are  perfectly  contented  with  oxir 
Ignorance  and  never  stop  to  ask  questions. 
We  are  like  the  Scotty  In  James  Thurber's 
fable.  "The  Scotty  who  Knew  too  Much." 

"Several  summers  ago  there  was  a  Scotty 
who  went  to  the  country  for  a  visit.  He  de- 
cided that  all  the  farm  dogs  were  cowards, 
because  they  were  afraid  of  a  certain  animal 
that  had  a  white  stripe  down  its  back.  "I  can 
lick  the  little  animal  with  the  white  stripe,' 
he  lx)a8ted.  'Show  him  to  me.'  'Don't  you 
want  to  ask  any  questions  about  him?'  said 
the  farm  dog.  'Naw,'  said  the  Scotty.  'You 
ask  the  questions." 

•So  the  farm  dog  took  the  Scotty  Into  the 
woods  and  showed  him  the  white-strlped  ani- 
mal and  the  Scotty  closed  in  on  him,  growl- 
ing and  slashing.  It  was  all  over  In  a  moment 
and  the  Scotty  lay  on  his  back.  When  he  came 
to,  the  Scotty  said.  'He  threw  vitriol,  but  he 
never  laid  a  glove  on  me." 

"A  few  days  later  the  farm  dog  told  the 
Scotty  there  was  another  animal  all  the  farm 
dogs  were  afraid  of.  'Lead  me  to  him,"  said  the 
Scotty.  'Don't  you  want  to  ask  any  questions 
about  him?"  said  the  farm  dog.  'Naw,'  said  the 
Scotty  .  .  .  and  he  closed  in.  leading  with 
his  left  and  exhibiting  some  mighty  fancy 
footwork.  In  less  than  a  second  the  Scotty 
was  flat  on  his  back,  and  when  he  woke  up 
the  farm  dog  was  pulling  quills  out  of  him. 
'He  pulled  a  knife  on  me,'  said  the  Scotty, 
'but  at  least  I  have  learned  how  you  fight  out 
here  In  the  country,  and  now  I  am  going  to 
beat  you  up.'  So  he  closed  In  on  the  farm 
dog,  holding  his  nose  with  one  front  paw  to 
ward  off  the  vitriol  and  covering  his  eyes  with 
the  other  front  paw  to  keep  out  the  knives. 
The  Scotty  couldn't  see  his  opponent  and  he 
couldn't  smell  his  opponent  and  he  was  so 
badly  beaten  that  be  bad  to  be  taken  back 
to  the  city  and  put  in  a  nursing  home. 

"Moral:  It  is  better  to  ask  some  of  the 
questions  than  to  know  aU  the  answers." 

We  need  to  apply  the  same  moral  to  our- 
selves. We  need  to  ask  ourselves  a  few  ques- 
tions. Why  Is  It  that  we  Americans  claim  to 
be  educated,  but  so  few  of  us  know  anything 
about  our  heritage  of  freedom? 

Why  is  It  that  of  us  educated  Americans 
only  one  in  fifty  would  agree  to  sign  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence— one  of  the  three 
documents  which  guarantees  tis  our  heritage 
of  freedom? 

Why  Is  it  that  fewer  than  one  In  QSty  of  us 
even  recognizes  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence when  we  read  It? 

And  most  importantly,  what  can  we  Ameri- 
cans, as  a  nation,  do  to  correct  the  situation? 

Because  if  we  don't  correct  the  situation 
we'll  find  ourselves  in  the  same  situation  as 
the  scotty.  That  is,  we'll  be  fighting  to  pre- 
serve our  heritage  of  freedom  with  one  hand 
covering  our  nose  and  the  other  band  cover- 
ing ovu:  eyes.  As  the  scotty  found  out,  it  can't 
be  done.  Thomas  Jefferson's  words  keep 
echoing  back  from  the  past.  "If  a  nation  ex- 
pects to  be  ignorant  and  free.  In  a  state  of 
civilization.  It  expects  what  never  was  and 
never  will  be." 


VITAL  HO  TRAIL  RIVALS  THAT 
OF  GREAT  HANNIBAL 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22.  1971 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Plain 
Dealer  readers  are  indebted  to  that  out- 
standing journalist,  George  J.  Barmann, 
for  his  consistently  excellent  reporting, 
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most  recently  a  concise  and  excellent  de- 
scription of  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail.  He 
has  written  one  of  the  best  articles  I 
Jiave  seen  in  the  public  news  media  on 
this  critical  supply  artery  and  I  want  to 
share  it  not  only  with  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  but  with  the  widespread 
readership  the  Record  enjoys: 

Vital    Ho    Trail    Rivals    That    or    Great 
Hannibal 

(By  George  J.  Barmann) 

In  the  Second  Punic  War  (218-201  B.C.), 
between  Rome  and  Carthage,  the  great  gen- 
eral of  antiquity.  Hannibal,  marched  his 
forces  up  through  Spain  and  crossed  the  Alps 
"to  arrest  the  destiny  of  Rome."' 

The  Romans  controlled  the  sea,  and  Han- 
nibal decided  on  the  overland  route,  taking 
battle  elephants  across  Incredibly  rough  ter- 
rain. Imagine  the  astonishment  of  the  Ro- 
mans as  he  suddenly  appeared  on  the  plains 
of  northern  Italy! 

In  the  war  in  Indochina  (1946  — ),  the 
longest  war  of  the  20th  century,  which  In- 
volved first  France  and  then,  after  1964, 
America,  the  North  Vietnamese  have  man- 
aged to  build  a  series  of  amazing  Jungle 
routes  to  supply  the  fighting  in  the  south. 

The  United  States  controlled  the  sea.  and 
the  enemy,  who  first  used  a  water  route,  had 
to  abandon  it.  So  the  Jungle  line  grew  in  sav- 
age mountain  country.  When  U.S.  pilots  first 
discovered  It  and  saw  whole  columns  of 
trucks  rolling  south,  they  were  as  astounded 
as  those  Romans. 

"None  of  the  American  generals  believed 
the  Reds  could  build  this  kind  of  highway 
undetected  in  the  jungle,"  a  Frenchman  said 
some  time  ago  in  Vientieane,  the  dusty  ad- 
ministrative capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Laos. 

"No  one  knows  to  this  day  how  they  did 
It,"  he  said.  "But  there  it  is." 

This  is  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail. 

In  World  War  II,  there  was  the  Burma 
Road,  over  which  Allied  supplies  flowed  to 
China. 

Now.  in  this  endless  war  in  Indochina  in 
the  panhandle  of  Laos,  a  gentle  little  land- 
locked country — but  a  tremendously  impor- 
tant little  country  in  Southeast  Asia — there 
is  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail. 

South  Vietnamese  soldiers,  backed  by 
American  aircraft,  have  moved  into  Laos  and. 
according  to  reports  from  Washington  and 
Saigon,  have  blocked  a  section  of  the  trail 
network,  cutting  off  some  of  the  flow  of  ene- 
my troops  and  supplies  to  the  south. 

It  Is  said  that  the  ofjeration,  known  as 
Lam  Son  719 — the  name  of  an  area  where 
the  Vietnamese  won  a  decisive  victory  over 
the  Chinese  in  the  17th  century — involved 
an  estimated  15.000  combat  troops  from 
South  Vietnam. 

The  operation  In  South  Vietnam — until 
it  reached  the  Laos  border — involved  9.000 
American  troops.  But  Americans  have  been 
forbidden  to  cross  that  border — the  help  to 
Saigon  comes  from  furious  U.S.  bombing  of 
the  trail.  By  agreement,  no  foreign  troops 
can  cross. 

What  Is  this  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail? 

First  of  all.  It  is  not  a  trail. 

It  is  a  network. 

It's  a  trail  in  the  same  sense  that  Lake 
Erie  is  a  river. 

It  is  a  series  of  roads  of  mostly  dirt, 
Jungle  paths,  river  crossings,  bridges, 
streams,  pipelines  and  tunnels.  Some  of  the 
roads  are  gravel  surfaced  with  timber  cor- 
duroy topping.  Width  is  generally  about  10 
feet. 

A  U.S.  Air  Force  officer  once  described 
it  this  way:  "It  is  a  spider  web  and  another 
spider  web  lying  on  top  of  it  and  another 
and  another."' 

On  a  detailed  map  of  this  area  In  Laos, 
the  road  network,  in  the  last  three  years  or 
so.  has  grown  to  resemble  the  Los  Angeles 
freeway    system.     Elxcept     that    you    don't 
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have  signs  saying.  "Glendale.  Next  flve 
exits,"  and  it  is  not  so  comfortable  to  ride. 
One  military  man  said  the  trail  had  ab- 
sorbed more  bombing  from  the  air  than 
Nazi  Germany  did  in  World  War  II. 

Still,  it's  there.  In  the  thick  Jungle  shroud- 
ing the  red  earth.  In  trackless  barely  ex- 
plored country.  In  mountains  that  go  as  high 
as  6,000  feet.  In  the  rain  forests.  Under  a 
maze  of  natural  vegetation  and  clever  cam- 
ouflage. 

A  few  days  ago,  after  troops  cut  across 
the  trail,  the  South  Vietnamese  opened 
about  B  mile  cf  It  for  inspection  to  western 
correspondents.  It  turned  out  to  have  painted 
traffic  signs  and  a  lattice  work  roof  cov- 
ered with  camouflaging  vegetation. 

In  places,  the  newsmen  said,  the  con- 
cealment gave  the  Impression  of  a  roof  gar- 
den. 

Part  of  the  system  they  saw  led  Into 
three  circular  supply  depots.  A  sign  In  red 
paint  on  a  rough  wooden  board  said,  "Dong 
Ra,"  an  exit.  Another  sign  warned  workers 
not  to  loiter,  but  to  unload  quickly  and 
move  on.  Another  directed  them  to  food 
and  rest. 

In  one  of  the  searched  areas,  mUitary 
spokesmen  said,  South  Vietnamese  troops 
found  2,000  chickens,  ducks  and  cooking 
pots. 

How  long  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  is  depends 
upon  who  measures  it.  And  measuring  it  is 
difficult. 

One  source  said  the  trail  runs  200  to  300 
miles  and  is  30  or  more  miles  wide. 

Another  put  the  serviceable  network  at 
1.500  miles.  Including  at  least  three  north- 
south  routes  and  connecting  links. 

Still  another  totals  the  Jungle  arteries  at 
6,000  miles. 

An  Austrian  writer,  Kuno  Knoebl,  In  a  book 
called  "Victor  Charlie,"'  said,  without  quali- 
fication :  ""The  total  length  of  the  paths,  trails 
and  roads,  collectively  described  as  the  Ho 
Chi  Minh  Trail  Is  greater  than  12.500  miles." 
He  said  the  trail  "runs  through  a  territory 
that  stretches  from  the  Chinese  frontier  to 
Cambodia."  Of  course,  the  trail  was  not  used 
nearly  so  much  in  the  days  when  the  French 
were  fighting  there  because  that  war  was  go- 
ing on  largely  in  the  north. 

"It  is  impossible  to  control  this  enormous, 
almost  unpopulated  area  for  long  with 
ground  troops,"  he  wrote,  "unless  whole  ar- 
mies are  deployed. 

"Paratroopers  could  seize  sections  of  the 
trail,  destroy  them  or  control  them  for  a 
while.  Yet,  a  few  miles  from  their  area  of 
operations,  behind  the  next  mountain  ridge 
or  through  the  next  ravine,  there  Is  possibly 
another  trail  running  south,  and  patrolling 
forces  may  not  even  know  of  its  existence. 
"'It  is  impossible  to  make  combat  contact 
with  Communist  troops  on  the  trail;  an  at- 
tack force  could  wander  for  weeks  through 
the  jungle  without  actually  coming  across  a 
single  enemy  soldier." 

The  full  extent  of  this  system — ^whlch,  like 
the  war  Itself,  is  constantly  shifting— may 
not  be  known  for  some  time. 

Hanoi  operates  freely  In  this  mountainous 
panhandle  area  of  the  kingdom  of  Laos.  This 
area  is  controlled  by  the  Pathet  Lao,  which 
means  "Free  Laos."  The  Pathet  Lao  has  been 
mainly  interested  in  keeping  the  troops  of 
the  Laotian  government  In  check,  but  the 
Pathet  Lao  is  a  Osmmunlst  regime  and. 
therefore,  works  closely  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese. 

Laos  is  in  the  heart  of  Southeast  Asia.  It 
Is  the  keystone  of  the  entire  peninsula. 

Laos  was  carved  out  of  the  French  Indo- 
china empire.  It  is  small,  having  a  popula> 
tlon  (there  never  has  been  a  census)  of 
about  2.5  million.  North  Vietnam's  popula- 
tion is  19  million.  South  Vietnam  Is  17  mil- 
lion. 

If  you  look  at  the  map  of  Southeast  Asia 
you  see  at  once  the  strategic  position  of 
Laos — it  borders  on  every  nation  of  the  area: 
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Burms.  Cblna.  North  Vietnam.  CAmbcxUa, 
South  Vietnam  and  Thailand. 

In  thla  country,  which  U  about  the  size  of 
Britain,  the  principal  cash  crop  la  opium, 
legal  opium.  The  airlines  there,  such  as  they 
are.  have  been  known  collectively,  because 
of  their  cargo,  as  "Air  Opium."  Vientiane  has 
become  a  bit  of  a  hippie  haven  recently. 

A  strange  country  It  la — It  doesnt  have  a 
single  mile  of  railroad  track,  but  they  used 
gunpowder  rockets  300  years  before  Cape 
Kennedy.  And  In  Vientiane  you  can  buy 
French  wine  in  flip-top  aluminum  oana. 

The  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  was  named  by  the 
French,  back  In  those  days  when  they  were 
still  unaware  that,  figuratively,  it  was  going 
to  take  them  right  back  where  they  came 
from.  Pans. 

Ho  Chi  Mlnh  became  the  president  of 
North  Vietnam.  Sometimes  he  was  known 
as  "Uncle  Ho. '  He  died  In  September  1969. 

In  North  Vietnam,  the  name  for  the  trail 
Is  Duong  Tuyen  Dau.  which  means  "the  road 
to  the  front." 

But  whatever  they  call  It.  the  Ho  trail 
does  not  show  up  on  standard  tJ.S.  military 
maps  of  eastern  Laos,  the  Associated  Press 
finds. 

Scattered  throughout  the  maze  of  alter- 
nate routes  are  uncounted  depots  and  trans- 
fer points  where  weapons,  ammunition,  food 
and  other  supplies  are  unloaded  and  redis- 
tributed for  shipment  toward  the  Vietnam 
border  or  reloaded  for  the  continuing  trip 
south. 

There  are  also  hospitals  along  the  route. 

And  the  North  Vietnamese  have  also  built 
a  pipeline  of  undisclosed  length  through  the 
mountains  from  their  country  Into  Laos.  The 
line  carries  oU.  About  a  dozen  waterways  are 
used  to  float  barrels  and  waterproof  bags 
south.  Sometimes  pilots  have  flred  bursts  at 
these  barrels  and  bags. 

At  one  place,  a  river  crossing,  the  Reds 
built  a  bridge  with  the  roadway  a  few  Inches 
below  the  surface  of  the  water,  making  It 
almost  Impossible  to  detect  from  the  air. 

Even  b<Hnb  craters  are  often  utilized  by 
the  ingenious  North  Vietnamese.  SuppllM 
are  sometimes  put  Into  the  craters  and  cov- 
ered with  netting  and  a  thin  layer  of  soil 
and  foliage,  another  Indication  of  the  en- 
emy's masterful  use  of  concealment. 

Until  recently,  according  to  the  AP.  major 
enemy  ground  units  were  not  needed  to  de- 
fend the  moimtaln  trail  system  The  North 
Vietnamese  positioned  hundreds  of  sophisti- 
cated antiaircraft  weapons  along  the  ridges, 
along  with  radar,  and  built  bunkers  as  much 
as  10  feet  thick  to  protect  the  gunnen  from 
U.S.  bombs  and  rockets. 

U.S.  flghter-bombers  roam  over  the  trail 
and  the  B83  strategic  bombers  hammer  the 
entry  points  from  North  Vietnam  day  and 
night.  Supersecret  B57  bombers  and  CI  19 
and  CISO  gunshlps.  with  special  electronic 
equipment  to  peer  through  the  night  skies, 
range  across  the  trails  at  night. 

A  type  of  sensor  device,  which  la  dropped 
by  parachute,  registers  and  records  sounds 
of  the  movement  of  people  and  vehicles — a 
voice  or  one  footstep.  The  data  are  stored 
and  planes  fly  over  and  collect  the  Informa- 
tion by  electronics  and  send  It  to  computers 
In  Thailand,  which  then  report  on  the  loca- 
tions of  convoys  and  troops. 

Penetration  bombs  are  dropped  on  under- 
ground fuel  lines.  Combat  aircraft  drop  mines 
Into  the  numberous  navigable  waterways. 

Between  300  and  400  combat  aircraft  have 
been  In  action  over  the  trail  every  day — 
probably  many  more  now  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  offensive  against  the  trail  la  un- 
der way. 

Intelligence  sources  say  North  Vietnam 
haa  a  fleet  of  about  5.000  trucks.  Most  of 
them  are  Zlls.  which  are  Russian;  they  are 
similar  to  the  American  Ford  truck.  A  sin- 
gle truck  rarely  makes  the  full  run  on  the 
trail.  Inst««Ml.  there  Is  a  system  of  transfers 
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from  point  to  point,  with  these  gray-green 
trucks,  bicycles,  oxcarts  and  human  backs 
all  bearing  the  burdens  of  war.  I^ven  ele- 
phants, reminders  of  Hannibal,  are  often 
used. 

As  many  as  20  transfers  may  take  place 
on  the  trail.  For  Instance,  a  box  of  am- 
munition may  move  on  one  truck  at  night. 
It  goes  eight  miles.  Then  It  pulls  Into  one 
of  the  camouflaged  parks  and  unloads.  The 
next  day  another  truck  takes  the  box  over, 
moving  it  on  to  another  point,  and  so  on 
Because  of  the  bombings,  most  of  this  driv- 
ing la  done  at  night. 

One  source  said  there  are  about  1.500  of 
these  truck  parks  and  storage  areas  along 
the  trail.  And  there  are  also  dummy  trucks 
to  fool  pilots. 

The  first  transports  from  the  north 
started  as  far  back  as  1969.  They  used  old 
colonial  routes  and  paths  through  the  moun- 
tains and  the  Jungles.  As  noted,  the  trail 
played  a  lesser  role  back  In  those  days;  It 
grew  to  Increasing  importance  as  the  fight- 
ing In  the  South  became  more  intense. 

Maintaining  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  Is  a 
back-breaking  job  any  time  of  the  year. 

When  a  portion  of  the  road  is  knocked 
out  by  bombs,  an  army  of  "ants,"  work- 
ers with  shovels,  hoes  and  picks  and  wicker 
baskets  and  small  wheelbarrows,  work  fran- 
tically and  silently  to  make  the  repairs. 

An  estimate  some  time  ago  said  that 
about  75.000  persons  work  on  the  network, 
including  a  coolie  force  of  Laotian  tribes- 
men and  TlUagers.  During  the  wet  season, 
which  is  May  to  October,  rains  wash  out 
roads  and  floods  them.  Again  the  coolies 
and  the  tribesmen,  called  the  montagnards, 
who  build  their  bamboo  huts  In  a  circle  to 
ward  off  evil  spirits,  go  to  work. 

Now,  with  the  South  Vietnamese  cutting 
Into  Laos  and  swarming  astride  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  Trail,  watching  from  the  dark  palms 
and  the  blue-green  elephant  grass,  a  deci- 
sive moment  of  the  war  may  be  at  hand. 

The  premier  of  Laos,  Prince  Souvanna 
Phouma.  has  said:  "If  Hanoi  loaea  the  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  Trail,  they  would  lose  the  war  in 
a  few  weeks." 

But  then,  Oen.  William  C.  Westmoreland, 
who  is  now  army  chief  of  staff  in  Washing- 
ton, once  was  quoted  as  saying:  "There  is 
very  little,  almost  nothing,  we  can  do  about 
the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  TraU." 

A  curious  war  In  a  strange  setting,  with 
elephants  completing  the  bizarre  scene — and 
the  guns  never  tiring. 


CONGRESSMAN  McCLORY  REPRE- 
SENTS PRESIDENT  NIXON  AT  LIN- 
COLN MEMORIAL 


HON.  LESUE  C.  ARENDS 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  22,  1971 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league from  Illinois.  Mr.  McCloet,  repre- 
sented the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  February  12  at  the  Lincoln  Day  cere- 
mony at  the  Lincoln  Memorial.  To  select 
Congressman  McClort,  a  native  son  of 
the  State  of  Illinois— the  "Land  of  Lin- 
coln"— and  the  president  of  the  Illinois 
State  Society,  was  a  logical  choice,  and 
his  assignment  was  carried  out  with 
poise  and  dignity. 

Accompanied  by  MaJ.  Oen.  Roland 
Gleszer,  commanding  ofBcer  of  the  Mili- 
tary District  of  Washington,  Mr.  Mc- 
Clory  laid  a  wreath — on  behalf  of  the 
President — at  the  foot  of  the  Lincoln 
statue. 
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Following  an  introduction  by  Mr.  Pred 
Hunt,  president  of  the  Military  Order  of 
the  Loyal  Legion — descendants  of  Clvu 
War  veterans — Mr.  McClory  spoke 
briefly  in  these  words: 

RncAucs  or   Concrsssman   MoClort 

On  this  occasion  of  calm  reflection  in  re- 
spect to  the  memory  and  the  imlque  great- 
ness of  Abraham  Lincoln,  it  Is  entirely  ap- 
propriate that  we  should  gather  here  together 
at  this  historic  shrine  and  pay  tribute  not 
Alone  to  Abraham  Lincoln's  memory  but 
also  the  principles  which  he  courageously 
embraced  in  holding  our  turbulent  and  rest- 
less Nation  together,  and  In  directing  our 
path  toward  understanding  and  compassion, 
one  for  the  other,  to  the  end  that  we  might 
achieve  both  material  and  spiritual  great- 
ness. 

President  Nixon,  whom  I  have  the  prtvl- 
lege  to  represent,  declared  In  his  Unooln's 
birthday  message: 

"As  we  observe  the  anniversary  of  his 
birth  ...  we  think  again  about  the  prin- 
ciples he  observed  and  how  they  can  be  im- 
plemented in  otir  time. 

"Lincoln  knew  that  free  peoola  and  open 
opportunities  were  the  drlvfl^  force  of 
America:  Today  we  must  prote^Hndlvldual 
freedom  and  expand  individual  opportu- 
nity .  .  .  • 

On  an  earlier  occasion.  President  NUon 
declared : 

"I  believe  that  a  nation,  like  a  person,  has 
a  spirit. 

"I  believe  that  a  national  spirit  comes  to 
the  fore  In  times  of  national  crisis. 

"I  believe  that  each  time  a  national  spirit 
makes  Itself  felt,  it  epeaks  to  its  own  time 
with  a  different  message  directed  to  the  prob- 
lems of  that  time." 

President  Nixon  now  occupies  the  same 
Executive  Mansion  where  Lincoln  lived  dur- 
ing his  final  years  and  where  the  deep 
thoughts  and  wise  decisions  were  formulated 
resulting  In  both  preeervlng  the  Union  and 
in  mapping  its  growth. 

Today,  we  humbly  pray  that  that  same 
spirit  which  directed  Lincoln  as  he  appealed 
on  t>ended  knee  for  guidance  from  alxjve  may 
guide  and  direct  the  spiritually  minded  man 
who  now  occupies  the  White  House — and 
that  this  great  inspiration  of  Lincoln  may 
cause  Americana  throughout  the  Nation  to  be 
motivated  by  those  words  we  heard  Just  a 
few  moments  ago— and  that  we  may  "be 
here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining 
before  us  .  .  .  and  that  this  nation  under 
Ood,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

Also  participating  in  the  impressive 
wreath-laying  ceremony  were  the  new 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Rogers  C.  B. 
Morton,  and  the  "dean  of  the  diplo- 
matic corpj."  Ambassador  GutUermo  Se- 
vllla-Sacasa.  of  Nicaragua,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  District  of  Columbia 
government,  and  the  National  Park 
Service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  all  who 
participated  in  the  celebration  at  Lincoln 
Memorial  in  the  city  of  Washington— 
and  particularly  our  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  McClory. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

OF  Mam 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  22.  1971 

Mr.    HATHAWAY.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
would  like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
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tentlon  an  excellent  article  which  ap- 
peared on  the  editorial  page  of  the  Feb- 
ruary 21  Washington  Post,  pointing  up. 
as  the  "critical  defect  in  the  proposal  for 
the  volunteer  army,"  the  relative  ease 
the  proposal  would  afford  national  lead- 
ers in  making  the  initial  decision  to  wage 
war. 

This  valuable  essay  is  entitled  "The 
Case  Against  an  All-Volunteer  Army," 
and  is  the  product  of  the  most  impressive 
mind  of  Joseph  A.  Califano,  Jr.,  former 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  and 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  and  Special 
Assistant  to  President  Johnson. 

The  article  follows: 
Thi  Case  Aoainst  an  Aix-Volttntxkr  Armt 

The  decision  to  wage  war  Is  usually  the 
most  serious  that  any  national  leader  makes 
during  his  public  career.  True  as  this  has 
been  throughout  history,  In  the  age  of  nu- 
clear weapons  any  such  decision  Is  fraught 
with  catastrophic  undertones.  It  Is  thus  Im- 
portant that  every  reasonable  inhibition  be 
placed  on  thoee  who  have  the  power  to  make 
the  decisions  of  war  and  peace.  There  should 
be  no  cheap  and  easy  way  to  decide  to  go 
to  war  In  the  1970*8. 

The  greatest  Inhibition  on  the  decision  of 
a  democratically  elected  leader  to  wage  war 
is  the  need  to  have  the  people's  support.  It 
took  Roosevelt  years  of  persuasion  and  the 
Japanese  sneak  attack  at  Pearl  Harbor  to 
bring  the  nation  to  a  point  where  they  were 
willing  to  wage  war  In  the  South  Pacific. 
North  Africa  and  Europe.  Truman's  decision 
to  fight  In  Korea  was  one  he  had  to  make 
with  the  knowledge  that  as  the  war  pro- 
gressed, it  would  likely  be  unpopular  and 
costly  to  the  political  fortunes  of  a  party 
that  depended  upon  the  support  of  the 
American  people  in  order  to  retain  control 
of  the  White  House. 

The  concept  of  a  volunteer  army — paid  at 
a  rate  Just  high  enough  to  attract  those  at 
the  lower  economic  levels  of  our  society  and 
ending  a  draft  which  expKJses  every  economic 
and  social  level  to  poeslble  military  service — 
lifts  from  the  President  the  most  Inhibition 
on  a  decision  to  wage  war.  It  Is  likely  to 
produce  a  poor  man's  army  fighting  for  deci- 
sions made  by  affluent  leaders.  It  Is  unlikely 
that  many  of  the  senators,  congressmen, 
presidents,  cabinet  officials  and  national  se- 
curity advisers  who.  In  the  first  Instance 
make  the  decision  to  wage  war,  wUl  have 
sons  who  will  choose  a  mlUtary  career  be- 
cause it  pays  more.  The  economic  Incentives 
put  forth  by  proponents  of  the  volunteer 
army  proposal  are  unlikely  to  attract  many, 
If  any,  middle  and  upper  class  Americans 
with  higher  paying,  less  dangerous  career 
alternatives. 

It  is  remarkable  to  me  that  so  many  doves 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  Joined  In 
support  of  President  Nixon's  proposal  for  a 
volunteer  sirmy.  Indeed,  some  wish  to  put  it 
into  effect  even  faster  than  the  President 
suggests.  The  broad  base  of  support  against 
the  Vietnam  war  has  come  from  thoee  col- 
lege students  and  their  middle  and  upper- 
middle  class  American  psLrents  who  are  per- 
sonally affected  by  the  cold  fact  that  the 
draft  Is  color  blind  as  far  as  economic  and 
social  status  are  concerned.  These  Ameri- 
cans simply  will  not  permit  their  sons  to  die 
waging  a  war  in  which  they  do  not  believe. 

Moreover,  any  President  or  national  leader 
must  constantly  reassess  his  position  today 
on  the  Vietnam  war  and  any  future  adven- 
tures In  armed  conflict  to  make  certain  he 
can  continue  to  make  his  case  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  He  mtist  have  some  hope  that 
they  will  be  with  him,  as  President  Lyndon 
JtAnson  used  to  say.  on  the  landing  as  well 
as  on  the  take-off. 
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This  Is  the  critical  defect  In  the  proposal 
for  the  volunteer  army:  It  could  make  It 
too  cheap  and  easy  for  national  leaders  to 
make  the  Initial  decision  to  wage  war.  It 
Is  from  that  initial  decision  of  one  or  a  few 
men  that  it  is  so  difficult  for  subsequent 
leaders  and  an  entire  nation  to  retreat,  as 
we  have  seen  through  the  administrations 
of  four  presidents  who  have  struggled  with 
the  problem  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Much  of  the  attitude  of  supporters  of  the 
voluntary  army  Is  similar  to  the  thinking 
that  has  degraded  the  original  concept  of 
foreign  aid.  Our  AID  programs  were  begun 
as  an  act  of  magnificent  humanity  after 
World  War  II,  when  former  enemies  were 
accorded  dignified  treatment  as  human  be- 
ings and  given  the  assistance  to  rebuild 
their  societies,  preserve  their  national  integ- 
rity and  live  In  hiunan  decency.  Piece  by 
piece  and  chip  by  chip,  foreign  aid  finally 
reached  the  point  epitomized  by  Senate 
Minority  Leader  Hugh  Scott's  statement  late 
last  year  In  suppwrt  of  President  Nixon's 
$255  million  request  for  aid  to  Cambodia: 
"The  choice  here  Is  between  dollars  and 
blood."  Put  another  way,  we  can  buy  a  war 
that  others  will  fight  for  us;  In  Scott's  case, 
the  Cambodians.  In  short,  let's  make  It  their 
blood  and  our  money. 

It  Is  largely  this  attitude  which  has  per- 
mitted the  Russians  to  be  so  adventurous 
since  the  end  of.  World  War  n  with  few 
Internal  repercussions.  The  Chinese  and 
North  Koreans  fought,  with  Russian  fi- 
nancing. In  the  early  1950'8.  The  North  Viet- 
namese fight  with  Russian  and  Chinese  aid 
in  Southeast  Asia.  The  Egyptians  and  Arabs 
fight  with  Russian  arms  In  the  Middle  East. 
The  Soviets  in  effect  buy  mercenary  "volun- 
teer" armies  of  citizens  of  other  countries. 
Just  as  our  AID  program  has  often  been 
used  to  buy  foreign  mercenaries  for  us. 

There  are  other  problems  with  the  volun- 
teer army,  not  the  least  of  which  are  the 
enormous  financial  costs  and  the  dangers 
to  a  society  of  harboring  2  or  3  million 
men  dependent  solely  for  their  livelihood 
on  the  most  powerful  military  establishment 
In  the  history  of  mankind. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  an  All-Volunteer  Force, 
chaired  by  former  Defense  Secretary  Thomas 
Oates,  to  attract  a  volunteer  force  of  2  mil- 
lion men.  the  nation  would  have  to  pay 
$1.5  billion  per  year  In  addition  to  what 
It  Is  now  paying.  To  support  a  volunteer 
force  of  2.6  million  men.  the  nation  would 
have  to  pay  $2.1  billion  per  year  in  addi- 
tional pay  and  allowances.  To  add  an  addi- 
tional 500,000  men  and  support  a  volunteer 
force  of  3  million  men.  the  taxpayers  would 
have  to  put  up  an  additional  $4.6  billion 
per  year.  That  20  i>er  cent  Increase  In  man- 
power from  2.5  to  3  million  men  requires  a 
staggering  100  per  cent  plus  Increase  In  the 
cost  to  the  nation,  from  $2.1  billion  to  $4.6 
billion  each  year. 

In  an  age  of  urgent  domestic  needs,  I 
would  prefer  to  sftend  that  $4.6  billion  (or 
the  lesser  amounts)  on  any  number  of  needs 
at  home — Improving  the  delivery  of  medical 
services,  housing.  Job  training,  antl-pollu- 
tlon  efforts,  education. 

There  also  should  be  some  concern  In  any 
democratic  society  at  putting  2  or  3  million 
men  throughout  the  most  productive  years 
of  their  Uves  In  professional  military  care«^. 
Several  military  officials  have  expressed  pre- 
cisely that  concern  to  me.  At  the  policymak- 
ing level,  civilian  control  of  the  military  Is 
no  easier  than  civilian  control  of  the  civilian 
bureaucracy  or  mayoral  control  of  a  local 
police  force.  As  powerful  and  well  connected 
as  the  military  establishment  Is  in  the  busi- 
ness community  and  in  the  Congress,  there 
is  at  least  the  continuing  check  of  a  turn- 
over In  both  the  officer  and  enlisted  corps  of 
scores  of  thousands  of  men  who  enter  and 
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leave  the  military  each  yehi  and  make  their 
careers  In  a  variety  of  civilian  professions. 
To  take  an  extreme  but  actual  case,  what 
would  the  chances  have  been  of  exposing  the 
Mylai  massacre  if  the  oiUy  Americans  pres- 
ent had  been  soldiers  who  were  totally  de- 
pendent on  the  Army  for  their  career  and 
their  retirement? 

This  Is  not  meant  as  a  commentary  a  la 
Elsenhower  on  the  military-industrial  com- 
plex. For  the  dangers  of  parochialism  and 
stagnation  from  having  the  same  people  In 
the  same  Job  too  long  are  apparent  through- 
out our  society:  In  the  steel  Industry,  the 
seniority  system  in  the  Congress,  some  labor 
unions  and  even  an  automobile  assembly 
lines.  Moreover,  the  learning  process  goes 
both  ways.  If  any  good  can  be  said  to  come 
out  of  war.  It  Is  from  the  survivors  (In  and 
out  of  the  military)  whose  experience  temp- 
ers their  willingness  to  wage  wstf  again  and 
makes  them  reluctant  to  permit  thxAi  sons 
to  wage  war.  Finally,  there  is  more  truth 
than  most  people  would  like  to  admit  in  the 
affirmative  aspects  of  discipline  and  train- 
ing that  a  mlUtary  organization  provides  not 
only  for  many  enlisted  men,  but  for  a  signif- 
icant number  of  relatively  affluent  college 
graduates  from  middle  America. 

The  arguments  propounded  for  an  all- 
volunteer  army  are  not  convincing  to  me. 
True,  as  the  Oates  Commission  points  out, 
we  have  had  volunteer  armies  for  the  greater 
part  of  our  history  except  during  major  wars 
and  since  1948.  But  those  volunteer  forces 
were  subetantlally  smaller  than  they  are  to- 
day. The  power  and  longlstlc  capsJslUty  of 
Presidents  to  station  them  In  any  part  of 
the  world  and  Intervene  In  any  war  Is  mark- 
edly greater  today.  And  hydrogen  bombs 
were  not  an  integral  part  of  the  military  es- 
tablishment before  World  War  n. 

True,  as  Senator  Goldwater  contends.  It  Is 
increasingly  difficult  to  make  deferment  de- 
terminations In  conscientious  objector  cases 
since  the  Supreme  Court  decision  last  June. 
But  Judgments  concerning  a  man's  intent 
are  made  every  day  in  the  courts  of  our 
land  and  there  ts  nothing  so  special  about 
Judging  the  sincerity  of  a  man's  Intention  in 
the  context  of  the  draft. 

True,  as  so  many  liberal  supporters  of  the 
volunteer  army  argue,  this  proposal  would 
relieve  the  burden  of  military  service  from 
young  men  who  prefer  not  to  have  their  ca- 
reers Interrupted  by  even  a  few  years  serv- 
ice In  the  military.  But  I,  for  one,  do  not 
wish  to  lift  from  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress the  substantial  irritant  and  Inhibition 
of  young  men  who  do  not  want  to  be  drafted 
to  fight  In  a  war  unless  they  are  convinced 
the  cause  Is  Just.  Most  presidents  are  both 
lions  and  foxes  and  their  decisions  to  make 
war,  while  founded  In  conscience  for  the 
good  of  the  nation,  are  not  taken  without 
significant  measures  of  shrewd  calculation, 

What  are  we  to  say  of  a  society  that  can 
no  longer  Inspire  its  young  men  to  fight  for 
its  national  security  policies?  Not  simply  (I 
hope)  that  It's  fortunate  that  we  have 
enough  money  to  buy  mercenary  volunteers. 

The  very  concept  of  a  high  paid  volun- 
teer army  reflects  the  continuing  erosion  of 
the  will  to  sacrifice,  particularly  on  the  part 
of  our  affluent  citizens.  The  prosperity  of 
the  1960's  certainly  must  Increase  our  con- 
cern with  the  Impact  of  affluence  on  the 
fiber  of  our  society.  Along  with  Its  vast  bene- 
fits, the  economic  prosperity  of  the  60's 
brought  self -centered  cries  of  more  and  bet- 
ter and  a  greater  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
the  affluent  to  sacrifice  for  public  purposes 
and  the  needs  of  our  disadvantaged  citizens. 
The  wealthy  have  been  able  to  leave  the 
center  city  or  to  live  there  In  such  protected 
cocoons  that  they  are  Immune  to  the  dan- 
gers of  crime  and  the  human  indignities  of 
congestion  and  filth.  The  more  affluent  are 
able  to  hire  the  talent  to  avoid  payment  of 
fair  shares  of  Income  taxes;   Indeed,  many 
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pay  no  taxes  at  all.  To  say  to  them  that  now 
we  win  lift  from  you  any  concern  that  your 
sons  might  have  to  light  a  war  Is  further  to 
pander  to  the  more  selfish,  baser  instincts  of 
their  human  nature. 

What  Is  of  profound  concern  is  that  so 
many  of  our  leaders  eagerly  support  any 
move  to  ease  the  burdens  of  the  affluent 
and  make  It  easier  politically  to  engage  in 
military  adventures  abroad  at  a  time  when 
the  nation  desperately  needs  a  real  measure 
of  sacrifice  at  home  and  the  strtcte&t  kind  of 
Inhibitions  on  further  military  adventures  In 
far-off  lands. 


PROJECT  MAST— MILITARY  ASSIST- 
ANCE TO  SAFETY  AND  TRAFFIC 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February   22.   1971 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  Project 
MAST— Military  Assistance  to  Safety 
and  Traffic — is  a  test  program,  initiated 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, designed  to  test  the  feasibility  of  a 
helicopter  ambulance  rescue  service  for 
use  in  rural  and  isolated  areas.  Secretary 
Laird  deserves  to  be  congratulated  on 
this  achievement. 

Originally  scheduled  to  end  on  Decem- 
ber 31.  1970,  the  program  was  extended 
until  March  or  April  of  this  year. 

The  first  MAST  program  was  initiated 
at  Port  Sam  Houston.  Tex.,  to  serve  San 
Antonio  and  the  10  surrounding  counties 
which  make  up  the  Alamo  Area  Council 
of  Governments.  Since  that  time,  MAST 
programs  have  been  put  Into  operation 
at  four  additional  sites:  Mountain  Home 
Air  Force  Base.  Idaho:  Fort  Carson,  Colo- 
rado; Luke  Air  Force  Base,  Ariz.;  and 
Port  Lewis,  Wash. 

Since  the  Inception  of  the  program  on 
July  15,  1970.  MAST  crews  at  Fort  Sam 
Houston  have  responded  to  135  calls  for 
assistance — as  of  February  8 — 71  mis- 
sions during  the  day  and  64  night  mis- 
sions. 

Of  these  135  missions,  only  one  was 
aborted  due  to  weather  conditions.  An 
additional  seven  were  canceled  while  the 
helicopter  was  en  route  due  to  death  of 
the  patient  or  arrival  of  ground  ambu- 
lance. 

On  the  135  missions,  159  patients  were 
transported  to  medical  facilities.  Thirty- 
four  were  taken  to  mlhtary  hospitals  and 
the  remaining  125  to  civilian  hospitals 
One  mission  transported  medical  person- 
nel and  supplies  from  Santa  Rosa  Med- 
ical Center  In  San  Antonio  to  a  local  Air 
Force  base  to  be  flown  ,to  the  disaster 
area  caused  by  Hurricane  Celia. 

Twenty-five  of  the  missions  involved 
onsite  pickup  of  patients  and  subse- 
quent transport  to  a  medical  facility.  The 
remaining  110  missions  were  interhos- 
pital  transfers. 

The  majority  of  the  patients  trans- 
ported were  suffering  from  fractures 
and/or  lacerations  incurred  in  various 
types  of  accidents — mostly  automobile 
accidents.  Other  types  of  Injuries  and 
Illnesses  represented  include  heart  at- 
tacks and  cardiac  strokes;  severe  bums; 
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gunshot  wounds;  and  coral  snakebite. 
Several  newborn  Infants  were  taken  to 
San  Antonio  hospitals  for  Intensive  med- 
ical care.  Only  four  patients  were  dead  on 
arrival  at  the  receiving  medical  facility. 

Medical  personnel  and  equipment,  in- 
cluding portable  incubators,  were  present 
on  many  of  the  flights. 

The  average  mission  took  49  minutes 
from  the  time  the  call  was  received  at 
MAST  operations  until  the  patient  was 
delivered  to  a  medical  facility.  Patients 
were  transported  from  distances  rang- 
ing up  to  100  miles. 

Total  flying  time  to  date  on  missions 
is  126  hours  and  45  minutes. 

Emergency  resuscltative  care  adminis- 
tered enroiite  by  the  medics  Includes 
bandaging  of  wounds,  applying  splints 
to  fractures,  and  administering  oxygen. 
Intravenous  fluids  and  antishock  treat- 
ment. 

Of  the  18  hospitals  within  the  Alamo 
Area  Council  of  Governments  which  are 
participating  in  the  project,  all  have  uti- 
lized the  services  of  the  MAST  rescue 
team.  An  additional  9  hospitals  in  ad- 
joining communities  have  requested  and 
received  assistance  from  a  MAST  unit. 

The  rescue  missions  have  aided  per- 
.sons  of  all  ages,  both  military  and  civil- 
ian, suffering  from  a  great  variety  of  in- 
juries and  ailments.  MAST  has  brought 
the  extensive  and  sophisticated  medical 
facilities  of  a  large  urban  area  within 
reach  of  Injured  and  ill  persons  In  rural, 
outlying  areas  where  only  severely  limited 
medical  care  is  available — when  it  Is 
available  at  all. 

The  speed  and  efficiency  of  the  MAST 
personnel  have  saved  lives  and  prevented 
much  unnecessary  suffering  on  the  part 
of  many  persons. 


Febniary  22,  1971 


CHAIRMAN  HAMPTON  OF  THE  CIVIL 
SERVICE  COMMISSION  AIMS  FOR 
EXCELLENCE  IN  CAREER  FEDERAL 
SERVICE 


HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or  TTStrmsstx 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  22.  1971 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Chairman  Robert  Hampton  of  the  Fed- 
eral Civil  Service  Commission  is  a  man 
of  action — and  an  article  in  the  current 
issue  of  Government  Executive  points  out 
that  "things  are  really  happening  over 
there"  in  this  Commission  which  he 
heads. 

Bob  Hampton  is  able,  genial  and  Innov- 
ative. His  leadership  has  carried  for- 
ward the  progress  in  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  the  Federal  civil  service  employee. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues BOid  the  American  people  in  the 
work  of  this  most  important  Commission, 
I  place  the  article  from  the  Government 
Executive  In  the  Record  herewith. 

The  article  follows : 
Crvn.  Skkvicc  Commission's  Hampton   Aims 

*T    ACHIXVING    AC«NCT    'RlSPONSIVTNESS" 

(By  Samuel  Stafford) 
Over  the  years,  the  VS.  ClvU  Service  Com- 
mission (CSC)  bM  drawn  as  much  criticism 
for  Its  real  or  Imagined  fallings  as  any  Fed- 


eral agency  and  probably  has  been  the  target 
of  more  brickbats  than  most. 

It  still  has  Its  detractors  on  Capitol  Hill 
and  In  Oovernment  agencies.  Federal  em- 
ployee unions  and  the  media  since  modem 
personnel  management  still  Is  an  Inexact  and 
controversial  science,  but  the  critics  seem- 
perhaps  It  Is  only  the  Imagination— both  less 
numerous  and  less  belligerent  than  In  former 
years. 

As  one  longtime  critic  told  Government 
Eiecxitive:  "I  hate  to  admit  It,  but  things 
are  really  happening  over  there." 

"Things"  have  been  happening,  of  course, 
ever  since  the  first  three  commissioners  and 
their  entire  staff  of  four  aides  opened  for 
business  In  a  la-a-day  room  In  Washing- 
ton. DC  .  in  1883.  for  the  essentially  negative 
purpose  of  curbing  rampant  political  patron- 
age and  corruption  In  public  service. 

Beginning  In  the  1930's,  the  CSC's  role- 
paralleling  the  rapid  growth  and  Increasing 
complexity  of  the  Federal  Oovernment— 
slowly  began  shifting  In  the  positive  direction 
of  building  an  eflTectlve  modern  personnel  ad- 
ministration system  for  the  Federal  estab- 
lishment. 

During  the  last  decade — and  particularly 
during  the  Johnson  and  NUon  Administra- 
tion under  the  leadership  of  former  CSC 
Chairman  John  Macy  and  present  Chairman 
Robert  E.  Hampton— the  commission  has,  say 
the  veteran  CSC-watchers.  made  Impressive 
xalns  In  meeting  tough  new  Federal  person- 
nel challenges.  Significantly,  the  spurt  of 
activity  In  an  agency  with  a  longtime  musty 
Image  of  a  paper-shufDlng.  foot-dragging 
bureaucratic  bottleneck  has  paralleled  the 
rapid  growth  of  Federal  employee  unioniza- 
tion and  general  social  and  technological 
ferment  In  this  country. 

Among  the  solid  advances  made  In  fairly 
recent  years:  liberal  revision  of  the  Federal 
Merit  Promotion  system,  extension  of  the 
Federal  Employee  Health  Benefits  program, 
firm  establishment  of  the  principle  of  pay 
comparability  with  the  private  sector,  grow- 
ing sophistication  In  dealing  with  labor-man- 
agement and  equal  employment  opportunity 
problems,  establishment  of  new  programs  to 
recruit  and  train  Federal  executives  and 
broad  Federal  Involvement  for  the  first  time 
In  Inter-governmental  programs  to  upgrade 
the  quality  of  state  and  local  personnel. 

To  CSC  Chairman  Hampton.  48.  who  was  a 
Civil  Service  commissioner  for  eight  years 
before  assuming  his  present  post  In  1969,  the 
"new  look"  In  his  agency  Is  here  to  stay,  and. 
with  continuing  White  House  and  Congres- 
sional support  and  policy-making  Involve- 
ment, however  amiable,  of  employee  unions, 
the  prospects  for  future  Innovative  person- 
nel management  advances  are  bright. 

The  first  thing  I  Initiated  after  becoming 
chairman  was  a  review  of  every  operating 
program  of  the  commission — rules,  regula- 
tions, laws  and  so  forth — In  the  light  of 
contemporary  problems."  Hampton  said. 

"I  always  got  the  Impression  that  here 
was  a  great  big  piece  of  granite  .  .  .  that 
everything  revolved  around  It  and  bad  to 
adapt  Itself  to  the  system. 

"So  one  of  the  points  stressed  In  our  re- 
view was  to  make  the  system  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  today — the  Idea  that  merit  prin- 
ciples do  not  have  to  equate  with  rigidity— 
that  they  can  be  flexible  principles.  We  didn't 
lose  sight  of  the  main  Idea  which  Is  that 
the  hiring  and  promotion  of  employees 
should  be  done  on  the  basis  of  their  qualifica- 
tions and  their  contributions. 

"Looking  at  the  system  In  this  light,  we 
asked  ourselves :  'Is  It  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  management  and  the  needs  and  interests 
of  employees  and  the  public?  And  In  general, 
what  Is  the  environment  around  us  In  which 
personnel  policies  are  made?'  " 

"So  our  reviews  Indicated  that  there  were 
a  number  of  items  that  required  new  legisla- 
tion or  changes  In  Executive  Orders  and  we 
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placed  these  In  an  order  of  Internal  priority, 
realizing  that  It  was  Impossible  to  achieve 
major  reform  In  one  great  big  package  In  a 
program  that  had  been  modified  by  law  and 
Executive  Order  for  nearly  90  years.  Actually, 
we  came  up  with  some  44  requirements  for 
changes  in  the  law  and  77  Indicated  Execu- 
tive Order  changes. 

■These  are  basic  reforms.  Some  are  bread- 
basket Issues  and  some  are  aimed  at  setting 
up  a  methodology  and  a  machinery  whereby 
we  get  where  we  want  to  go." 

Hampton  said:  "The  second  thing  we  did 
of  significance,  I  believe — and  something 
that  ties  Into  the  Idea  of  agency  responsive- 
ness— concerned  a  reexamination  of  our  In- 
stitutional attitudes. 

"You  know,  we  don't  really  need  some- 
body always  telling  us  how  and  where  we 
went  wrong.  Our  attitude  should  be  that  we 
are  our  own  severest  critics  .  .  .  that  we  have 
the  machinery  available  to  us  to  collect  the 
views  of  the  users  of  the  system  and  to  learn 
about  and  correct  flaws  rather  than  saying 
there  are  no  deficiencies  or  lamely  trying  to 
defend  them.  In  other  words,  we  have  to 
recognize  our  problems  and  move  boldly  to- 
ward really  solving  them. 

"In  this  connection,  we  have  no  Informa- 
tion In  the  commission  that  is  classified  or 
otherwise  to  be  kept  from  the  public  except 
for  Internal  working  papers  such  as  Inspec- 
tion reports,  medical  records.  Investigative 
files  on  Individuals  and  documents  submitted 
to  the  President  on  which  he  has  not  yet 
acted. 

"We  approached  the  problems  of  making 
reforms  on  an  open  bEisLs.  We  established 
methods  of  consultation  with  most  of  the 
Oovernment  unions  and  before  policy  matters 
become  Issues  we  go  to  the  unions  and  give 
them  a  draft  of  what  we  have  In  mind  and 
say:  'Here  It  Is.  now  take  a  shot  at  It — let's 
have  your  views,  what's  right  and  what's 
wrong  about  It?' 

"The  unions  have  responded  very  well  and 
their  criticism  of  documents  we've  given 
them  for  consultation  has  been  constructive. 
Of  course,  they  don't  lose  sight  of  their  ob- 
jectives and  there  are  some  tough  struggles 
on  various  points,  but  this  Is  to  be  expected." 

Following  his  first  year  as  chairman 
Hampton  listed  these  gains,  among  others, 
In  areas  of  CSC  activities: 

Institution  of  new  or  substantially 
changed  programs,  Government-wide,  In 
equal  opportunity,  labor-management  rela- 
tions and  merit  promotion. 

Adoption  of  new  recruiting  methods  af- 
fecting college  graduates,  worker-trainees 
and  others. 

Opening  of  new  Federal  Information  cen- 
ters with  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, expansion  of  Federal  executive  boards, 
and  establishment  of  the  first  "listening 
posts "  in  large  cities  In  line  with  the  CSC 
aim  of  becoming  more  "responsive." 

Takeover  of  the  entire  Post  Office  examin- 
ing system. 

Among  other  accomplishments  last  year, 
Hampton  said,  was  the  setting  up  of  a  frame- 
work of  the  labor-management  system  called 
for  by  Presidential  Executive  Order,  retire- 
ment system  Improvements,  a  beefed-up  em- 
ployee health  benefits  program  with  the 
Government's  contribution  raised  to  40  per- 
cent and  assured  automatic  adjustments 
each  year,  an  overhaul  in  grievance  and  ap- 
peals procedures,  passage  of  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Personnel  Act  providing  for  aid  to 
states  and  localities,  and  passage  of  th*  Fed- 
eral Pay  Comparability  Act  of  1970. 

Of  these,  several  have  been  hailed  as  "land- 
mark" advances  by  many. 

One  of  the  most  far-reaching  is  the  pay 
cMnparabllity  legislation  which  takes  classi- 
fl«d  pay  setting  out  of  both  Congressional 
poliuca  and  Presidential  politics. 

Under  the  new  system,  data  on  private  en- 
terprise pay  will  be  related  to  Federal  sal- 
aries. There  will  be  consultation  with  union 
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officials  and  any  differences  will  be  resolved 
by  an  objective  third  party  committee. 

If  the  President  agrees  with  the  findings, 
he  win  order  the  adjustments  Into  effect 
immediately.  This  is  seen  as  eliminating  a 
customary  lag  of  a  year  or  more  in  effecting 
such  pay  adjustments. 

Should  the  President  propose  smaller  or 
later  raises  as  during  "national  emergencies,' 
he  must  send  his  plan  to  Congress,  which 
nxay  veto  it  by  a  simple  majority  vote. 

Passage  of  the  legislation,  which  gives  em- 
ployee unions  a  larger  voice  In  pay  recom- 
mendations, tells  much  about  both  Robert 
Hampton's  stewardship  at  the  CSC  and  about 
the  prevailing  Federal  labor-management 
climate. 

Many,  if  not  all,  of  those  who  have  worked 
with  Hampton  In  hammering  out  legislation 
see  him  as  more  candid  and  open  than  the 
usual  bureaucrat  and  a  man  who  Is  flexible 
enough  to  work  toward  a  meaningful  com- 
promise if  this  Is  Indicated  as  the  best  solu- 
tion. 

The  pay  act  in  which  Hampton  engaged 
in  the  final  give  and  take  with  John  Grlner, 
president  of  the  AFL-CIO  American  Fed- 
eration of  Government  Employees,  Rep.  Mor- 
ris Udall  (D-Ariz.)  and  others,  was  such  a 
compromise. 

Hampton  told  Government  Executive:  "I 
think  this  legislation  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward establishing  a  more  professional  pay- 
setting  methodology  free  of  the  political 
process  and  the  pressures  that  can  either  es- 
calate or  de-escalate  or  otherwise  dictate 
what  the  pay  should  be." 

A  task  force  meanwhile  is  conducting  a 
two-year  study  of  job  evaluation  and  pay 
practices  in  Government,  with  a  preliminary 
report  of  findings  due  this  Spring  and  a  leg- 
islative proposal  expected  to  be  ready  next 
year. 

Of  the  task  force's  work,  Hampton  said: 
"One  of  the  things  I  think  Is  essential  Is 
that  we  have  a  coordinated  system  within 
the  total  Federal  picture  of  how  you  price  a 
job  and  there  are  a  variety  of  systems  for 
doing  this  in  both  industry  and  the  Govern- 
ment. 

"What  our  task  force  is  trying  to  do  is  to 
find  the  best  methodology  they  are  able  to 
find  for  evaluating  job  classifications  in  the 
Federal  Government." 

Hampton  sees  the  continual  assessment  of 
labor  relations  problems  as  "something  that 
will  be  with  us  for  a  long  time." 

As  part  of  the  general  review  of  CSC  oper- 
ations early  in  the  Nixon  Administration,  a 
review  was  made  of  a  former  Executive  Order 
bearing  on  labor  relations.  An  earlier  review 
had  been  made  at  the  end  of  the  Johnson 
Administration  and  rather  than  rehold  hear- 
ings, Hampton's  aides  reviewed  finding^  from 
those  hearings  and  "added  In  problems  that 
had  come  up  in  the  Intervening  period." 
Following  the  review,  they  wrote  another  Ex- 
ecutive Order  which  was  approved  and  issued 
by  the  President. 

"About  that  time."  Hampton  said,  "there 
was  a  postal  strike  and  a  slckout  by  air 
traffic  controllers  and  many  critics  were  quick 
to  say  that  the  Executive  Order  was  obso- 
lete, but  we  could  not  agree  with  this  assess- 
ment." 

He  said:  "Labor  relations  In  the  public 
sector  is  an  evolving  situation  similar  In 
many  ways  to  that  which  evolved  in  the  pri- 
vate sector,  but  also  quite  different. 

"I  personally  don't  believe  that  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  at  this  time  can  interpose 
an  across-the-board  collective  bargaining  sys- 
tem. Management  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment isn't  ready  for  It  and  the  unions  aren't 
really  ready  for  It. 

We  have  extreme  difficulty  In  arriving  at 
appropriate  bargaining  units — who  does  the 
bargaining  and  how  do  you  go  for  a  quid 
pro  quo. 

"But  we  bad  to  have  a  beginning  frame- 
work and  I  think  the  Executive  Order  gives 
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us  that.  It's  difficult  even  to  administer  this 
Executive  Order  because  it  sets  up  new  rela- 
tionships— new  give  emd  take — on  both  sides. 

"Leadership  of  the  program  is  vested  In  a 
Federal  labor  relations  council  rather  than 
the  conunlssion,  but  the  commission.  Labor 
Department,  Federal  Mediation  and  Concil- 
iation Service  and  others.  Including  an  im- 
passe panel  have  specific  responsibilities. 

"The  head  of  an  agency  lost  some  of  his 
autonomy  for  one  thing.  And  we  do  have 
third-party  Involvement  .  .  .  we're  begin- 
ning to  have  third-party  precedents  estab- 
lished in  labor-management  situations.  I 
think  people  are  beginning  to  realize  the 
benefits  of  being  able  to  go  to  an  Impasse 
panel  as  they  now  can  do  as  well  as  having 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  Involved  In 
elections,  determining  bargaining  units, 
things  like  that." 

Hampton  thinks  It  is  "possible"  that  there 
will  be  Government -wide  collective  bargain- 
ing some  day,  though  not  In  the  near  future. 

"But  looking  at  it  pragmatically,"  he  said, 
'you'd  still  have  labor  tensions  even  with 
collective  bargaining." 

'I  think  you  have  to  look  at  the  long  record 
of  relative  labor  peace  in  the  Government. 
Look  at  the  pay  Increases,  changes  In  fringe 
benefits — retirement  and  so  on  that  have 
been  obtained  by  Federal  employee  unions. 
And  the  pay  act  which  gives  labor  a  greater 
voice  than  ever  before.  So  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  system  that  has  given  it  some 
stability. 

"Wliat  I'm  saying  is  that  this  is  an  evolving 
situation.  We're  learning  and  the  labor  unions 
are  learning." 

He  added:  "There  are  differences  In  the  mo- 
tivations of  people  toward  public  service  to- 
day than  was  true  formerly.  I'm  not  saying 
employees  are  less  public  service  minded  to- 
day, but  I  do  think  they  are  much  more 
aware  of  the  necessity  of  being  treated  similar 
in  terms  of  i>ay  and  working  conditions  to 
people  in  the  private  sector  these  days. 

"I  think  that  In  many  cases  the  Oovern- 
ment was  remiss  In  not  recognizing  this  and 
moving  faster  to  do  something  about  it." 

The  CSC  has  a  central  staff  dealing  ex- 
clusively with  agency  labor-management 
problems  and  10  labor  relations  experts  In 
regional  offices  ("our  eyes  and  ears") . 

"But  we  haven't  really  developed  a  model 
in  labor  relations,"  Hampton  said:  "We  really 
need  to  do  more  pioneering  thinking.  In  the 
near  future  we  will  probably  have  formulated 
a  labor  relations  policy  in  terms  of  our  goals 
and  possible  methods  of  achieving  them." 

The  Executive  Assignment  System,  drawn 
up  and  established  over  the  past  two  Ad- 
ministrations, envisioned  a  data  bank  or  in- 
ventory of  25,000  or  more  high-level  Federal 
executives  from  which  agencies  could  draw  as 
the  need  for  specialized  talent  arose. 

Other  programs  aimed  at  upgardlng  and 
making  the  best  possible  tise  of  the  Federal 
executive  manpower  pool  Include  a  university 
fellowship  program  for  young  executives, 
executive  seminar  courses  at  Kings  Point, 
L.I.,  and  Berkeley,  Calif,  (with  a  future  semi- 
nar program  slated  for  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.), 
and  a  Federal  Executive  Institute. 

How  has  the  Executive  Assignment  System 
talent  bank  operation  been  working?  Has  It 
fostered  mobility  among  the  executive  force? 
And  have  agency  managers  tended  to  draw 
too  heavily  from  those  in  their  agencies  on 
the  list  to  the  detriment  of  outsiders? 

"Agencies  have  been  tislng  the  talent 
bank,"  said  Hampton,  "but  I  think  it's  been 
minimal.  As  for  managers  drawing  heavily 
from  their  won  agencies,  I  think  it's  difficult 
to  say  categorically  that  this  Is  detrimental  to 
the  program. 

"I  personally  think  there  should  be  more 
mobility,  more  movement  across  agency  lines 
but  mobility  seems  to  be  something  that  is 
highly  i>ersonal  with  an  executive. 

"All  In  all,  the  agencies  are  coming  to  us 
more  than  they  did  formerly. 
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"We  h«ve  k  staff  propoaal  on  thU  that 
bopef\Ul7  will  be  part  of  the  AdmlnLstratloo's 
legUIatlve  package.  Essentially,  It  moves  from 
a  position-oriented  system  to  more  of  an 
IndlvlduxU  rank-ln-the-man  system  and 
would  provide  for  greater  freedom  of  move- 
ment In  the  use  of  these  (executive)  re- 
sources within  the  system.  And  It  also  faces 
up  to  the  controversial  Isaue  of  tenure- 
there  has  been  some  feeling  that  there  might 
be  abuses  In  terms  of  Job  transitions — that 
people  might  be  moved  out  of  jobs  because 
of  political  reasons  or  cronyism.  This  la  not 
our  purpose." 

He  added:  "The  whole  area  of  executive 
development  needs  some  real  attention — 
not  only  in  terms  of  who  is  coming  Into  the 
system  but  also  who  Is  already  in  the  system. 
There  has  to  be  a  more  orderly  development 
of  executives,  recognizing  the  need.  In  Oov- 
emment.  you  have  a  multl-blUlon  dollar 
operation — one  of  the  biggest  In  the  world — 
and  you  simply  must  have  people  who  are 
well  qualified  and  up  to  date  If  the  Oovem- 
ment  is  to  function  properly." 

Among  other   points  made   by   Hampton: 

The  CSC's  flrst-tlme  involvement  In  a 
grant-tn-ald  program  under  intergovern- 
mental personnel  legislation  providing  for 
grants  to  states  and  localities  to  upgrade 
public  service  there  "Is  In  line  with  the 
President's  concept  of  federalism  because 
If  this  concept  la  to  work.  It  has  to  be 
underpinned  by  a  first-class  personnel  sys- 
tem at  the  grassroots." 

Under  the  program,  he  said,  the  CSC  wlU 
take  over  from  the  Labor  and  Health.  E^du- 
catlon  and  Welfare  departments  merit  sya- 
tem  functions  they  have  been  perfcvmlng  In 
connection  with  other  grant  programs. 

His  aim,  he  said,  is  "a  minim  tun  of  red 
tape  and  a  maximum  amount  of  the  avail- 
able money  for  the  actual  grant  part  of  the 
program." 

Revisions  of  Hatch  Act  provisions  regard- 
ing political  activity  by  Government  em- 
ployees probably  will   be  forthcoming. 

"Sex  discrimination  Issues  are  very  diffi- 
cult to  deal  with.  There  is  discrimination  by 
managers,  of  course,  but  I  don't  think  there 
are  aa  many  instances  of  It  as  the  critics 
would  have  ua  believe. 

"Regarding  public  service  In  general.  If 
you  were  to  include  state  and  local  govern- 
ment, I'm  not  sure  that  our  educational 
system  is  producing  enough  talent  with  the 
right  skills." 

Does  Hampton  believe  that  the  old  stareo- 
type  of  Government  service  as  a  refugee  for 
shiftless  paper  shufflers  la  dying  out? 

"It's  bard  to  say,"  be  said,  "I  think  our 
image  is  better,  but  we'll  always  draw  criti- 
cism. It's  ingrained  in  Americans  to  con- 
tinually reexamine  their  governmental  In- 
stitutions. 

"I  don't  want  to  seem  callous  about  this, 
but  while  image  is  something  we  constantly 
try  to  Improve,  it's  not  neoeeearlly  a  good 
measure  of  whether  you're  accomplishing 
your  purposes." 

Summing  up  his  feelings  about  his  two 
years  as  top  man  at  the  CSC.  Hampton,  a 
native  Tennesaean  who  likes  to  golf  and 
hunt,  said:  'Tm  particularly  plaassd  at  the 
progress  we've  made  In  moving  basic  reforms 
along.  And  I'm  proud  of  the  way  our  staff 
has  taken  up  the  challenge  to  make  the 
agency  more  responsive — to  leave  no  doubt 
that  we  are  what  we  should  be — the  servant 
of  the  people." 


FREEDOM — OUR  HERTTAOE 


HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

OF    NKVAOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  22,  1971 

Mr.  BARINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
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United  States  and  Its  ladles  auxiliary 
conducts  a  voice  of  democracy  contest. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  insert  the  speech 
by  the  winner  of  that  contest  from  the 
State  of  Nevada,  Miss  Debbie  Austin,  of 
Sparks  High  School,  Nev.  Miss  Austin  Is 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin 
Austin  of  Sparks. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I 
insert  Miss  Austin's  speech  at  this  point 
In  the  RccoRo: 

PaxxooM — Oxn  HurrACK 
(By  Debbie  Austin) 

When  my  eyes  first  rested  upon  it.  my 
breath  was  suddenly  cut  short — a  chill  shot 
down  my  spine  trying  to  sting  a  tear  from 
my  eye.  There,  way  above  the  trees,  was  a 
flag,  furling  proudly.  A  huge,  brilliant 
American  flag,  adorning  the  sky  and  bring- 
ing warmth  to  my  heart.  It  inspired  me.  I 
was  moved  by  a  sense  of  pride  like  I  have 
never  felt  before.  No.  it  waa  not  flying  over  a 
state  capital  or  adding  grace  to  an  old  court- 
hoiwe.  That  flag  was  hoisted  by  a  new  serv- 
ice station.  Yes.  just  an  ordinary  service 
station,  on  an  ordinary  day — but  it  was  no 
ordinary  flag.  The  American  flag  is  a  con- 
stant reminder  of  our  heritage — man's  great- 
est desire — man's  greatest  need — freedom. 
Our  founding  fathers  based  this  country  on 
the  fundamentals  of  liberty,  equality,  and 
Justice — a  perfect  foundation.  However,  man 
Is  not  a  perfect  being,  so  free  men  (men  who 
have  fought  for  their  own  freedom)  have 
ironically  denied  liberty  to  other  men  caus- 
ing ever  constant  struggles  for  freedom 
within  a  free  society  Is  this  not  the  moet 
beneflclal  way.  though'  Men  who  flght  for 
their  freedom  to  worship  hold  it  so  much 
more  dearly  than  If  they  could  take  it  for 
granted.  A  Negro's  strife  for  equality  makes 
him  more  aware  of  his  potential— more  in- 
tent upon  self-Improvement — a  drive  many 
free  whites"  forsake.  A  woman  demanding 
her  rights,  her  recognition  as  an  equal,  can 
never  be  called  a  totally  unworthy  cause. 
Oood  or  bad — they  have  a  right  to  crusade 
for  their  grievances.  Student  dissenters  de- 
manding their  freedom  of  expression,  their 
right  to  be  heard.  Their  need  to  see  action. 

Many  may  regard  these  struggles  for  free- 
dom as  paradox  to  the  basic  concepts  of 
our  society,  but  aren't  they  the  very  things 
upon  which  our  country  is  based?  If  within 
your  heart  you  feel  something  with  enough 
conviction  to  earnestly  strive  towards  ob- 
taining it — or  perhaps  even  to  lay  your 
life  down  for  It — then  it  is  certainly  well 
worth  considering. 

Of  course,  when  these  demonstrations 
come  to  the  point  of  innocent  manslaughter 
and  infringing  upon  other  people's  freedoms, 
they  can't  be  tolerated,  but  by  the  same 
token  they  cant  be  Ignored — or  hushed.  Ours 
Is  a  country  born  from  rebellion  and  strong 
from  change  and  acceptance  of  new  uni- 
versal ideas.  If  we  are  to  maintain  our 
strength,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  keep 
changing — keep  re-evaluatlng.  But  that 
doesn't  mean  we  should  protest  every  concept 
laid  down  by  the  establishment  Just  for 
the  sake  of  protest,  or  Just  to  buck  the 
establishment.  Those  who  rebel  and  dissent 
should  only  feel  qualified  to  do  so  if  they 
have  a  feasible  replacement  or  alternate  plan 
for  what  they  are  disputing. 

Throughout  the  years,  since  the  first  set- 
tlers landed  In  America.  mlUloas  of  immi- 
grants have  fiocked  to  our  shores  for  relief 
and  the  free  enterprise  system.  There  surely 
must  be  something  worth  preserving  if  so 
many  have  fled  to  it  for  one  promise  of  a 
better  life — of  hope  I 

We  have  taken  oxir  freedom  for  granted — 
too  many  have  forgotten  what  it  means  to 
be  free— too  many  can't  conceive  of  what  the 
alternatives  are.  Our  nation  provides  more 
freedoms  than  have  ever  before  been  seen 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  and  surely  will  not 
be  found  existing  anywhere  else  In  this 
troubled  modem  world    Women  have  cried 
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for  it.  Men  have  died  for  it.  This  ambiguous 
term,  freedom.  We  are  all  so  involved  in 
freedom,  we  cannot  even  recognize  It.  It  is 
here — it  is  now — we  are  free.  Let's  not  lose 
the  thing  upon  which  men  thrive.  Let's  not 
lote  this  thing — freedom. 


THREE  BILLS  TO  PASS  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS MEASURES  ON  TIME 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

or    COLOKADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Febrtiary  22,  1971 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  Introducing  three  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion which  should  collectively  result  in 
Congress  passing  the  regular  appropria- 
tions bills  on  time  each  year. 

The  first  bill  provides  that  the  fiscal 
year  of  the  UjS.  Oovemment  coincide 
with  the  calendar  year.  The  second  re- 
quires continuous  sessions  of  the  House 
whenever  an  appropriations  measure  has 
not  passed  by  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year.  The  third  is  a  resolution  which 
would  permit  appropriations  measures  to 
be  considered  30  days  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  fiscal  year  even  if 
authorizing  legislation  has  not  been 
passed  by  that  time. 

Conversing  the  fiscal  year  to  the  calen- 
dar year  should  generally  result  in  the 
timely  passage  of  appropriations  bills. 
However,  it  would  not  necessarily  do  so 
and  that  Is  why  I  have  introduced  the 
other  two  parts  of  this  legislative  pack- 
age. The  specter  of  continuous  sessions 
should  serve  as  a  suflacient  incentive  to 
pass  the  appropriations  bills  on  time.  Al- 
lowing the  consideration  of  appropria- 
tions during  the  last  month  of  the  fiscal 
year,  irrespective  of  the  passage  of  au- 
thorizing legislation,  would  make  con- 
sideration by  the  end  of  the  year  prac- 
ticable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  idea  of  coinciding  the 
Government's  fiscal  year  with  the  calen- 
dar year  is  not  a  new  one.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  two  did  coincide  until  1842  when 
the  present  fiscal  year  was  adopted.  In 
1842  it  made  good  sense  to  utilize  a  July 
1  to  Jime  30  fiscal  year  because  Congress 
was  then  a  part-time  body  which  finished 
its  legislative  business  early  In  the  year. 
It  was  extremely  difficult  to  project  the 
monetary  requirements  of  the  Govern- 
ment many  months  in  advance,  and  Con- 
gress decided  that  by  commencing  the 
fiscal  year  in  July,  expenditures  and 
revenues  could  be  anticipated  on  a  more 
accurate  basis.  It  was  never  a  problem 
to  pass  the  appropriations  bills  on  time 
in  the  19th  century  because  Congress  in- 
variably finished  all  of  its  business  and 
adjourned  sine  die  prior  to  the  first  of 
July. 

Even  as  there  were  good  reasons  to 
adopt  our  present  fiscal  year  In  1842. 
there  are  good  reasons  to  now  establish 
the  calendar  year  as  the  fiscal  year.  As 
we  well  know.  Congress  now  stays  In 
session  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  year.  The 
Federal  budget  has  grown  enormously  in 
both  scope  and  size.  Appropriations  bills 
require  more  study  and  preparation.  Six 
months  would  probably  not  be  enough 
time  to  enact  all  of  the  appropriations 
measures  under  the  most  favorable  of 
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conditions.  In  the  9l8t  Congress,  for  ex- 
ample, not  one  single  regular  appropria- 
tions bill  had  been  signed  mto  law  by 
the  begiruiing  of  the  fiscal  years  Involved. 
The  past  four  Congresses  have  consid- 
ered 102  regular  appropriations  bills. 
Only  eight  of  those  had  become  public 
law  by  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
to  which  they  pertained. 

It  is  imfortunate,  from  a  number  of 
standpoints,  whenever  an  appropriations 
bUl  is  not  passed  on  time,  but  It  Is  a 
critical  national  problem  when,  as  it  has 
over  the  past  8  years,  Congress  passes 
92  percent  of  the  appropriations  bills 
after  the  beginning  of  the  new  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  we  can 
overestimate  the  importance  of  having 
regular  appropriations  made  by  the  be- 
ginning of  each  fiscal  year.  Two  separate 
typ«  of  governmental  waste  occur  when 
continuing  appropriations  resolutions, 
providing  for  a  continuation  of  programs 
at  the  previous  year's  levels,  are  passed 
pending  enactment  of  the  new  regular 
appropriations  bill. 

The  first  type  of  waste  comes  about 
when  Congress  ultimately  Increases  a 
program's  funding  over  the  level  of  the 
previous  year.  In  this  case,  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  program  are  forced  to 
operate  at  the  lower  level  for  part  of  the 
year.  Suddenly  they  find  themselves  fully 
funded.  Of  course,  the  administrators  are 
anxious  to  at  last  commence  programs 
which  had  been  authorized  by  Congress. 
But,  all  too  often,  the  money  cannot  be 
spent  efficiently  during  the  balance  of 
the  year.  Nevertheless,  the  decision  will 
be  made  to  spend  all  of  the  money  be- 
cause of  a  fear  that  Congress  will  be 
reluctant  to  refund  a  program  which  did 
not  consume  its  full  appropriation  in  the 
previous  year. 

The  second  type  of  waste  occurs  when 
Congress  ultimately  decides  an  appro- 
priation cut  Is  In  order.  Here,  the  de- 
partment or  agency  will  have  to  cut  back 
on  programs  which  had  been  funded  on 
the  basis  of  a  continuing  appropriation 
resolution.  One  result  in  this  type  of  sit- 
uation could  be  the  discontinuance  of 
much  work  already  under  way  and  thus, 
the  wasting  of  the  money  already  spent. 
Another  possible  result,  and  one  which  is 
Just  as  bad,  could  be  that  Congress  would 
be  hesitant  to  kill  genuinely  wasteful  pro- 
grams simply  because  they  had  been  al- 
lowed to  go  into  the  new  fiscal  year  under 
a  continuing  resolution. 

Pew  areas  of  endeavor  have  felt  the 
havoc  wrought  by  operating  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  basis  of  continuing  resolu- 
tions more  than  education.  In  fiscal  year 
1970,  appropriations  for  the  Office  of 
Education  were  not  signed  Into  law  until 
March  5,  1970,  more  than  8  months 
late.  In  the  Interim  school  districts  were 
using  guesswork  to  determine  budgets 
and  mill  levies.  Although  educators  have 
been  able  to  cope  with  this  situation  re- 
markably well,  a  haphazard  situation  has 
nevertheless  resulted.  After  all  of  the 
sophisticated  analysis  and  planning  is 
completed,  school  officials  are  required  to 
complete  their  budgets  on  the  basis  of 
their  best  guess  as  to  how  much  Federal 
assistance  Congress  will  provide.  The 
waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money  under 
these  circumstances  Is  inevitable. 
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I  introduced  an  identical  legislative 
package  in  the  91st  Congress,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Following  the  introduction  I 
asked  a  number  of  school  officials  in 
Colorado  to  advise  me  of  their  reaction. 
A  number  of  responses  follow : 

Colorado  PtotRAL  Liaison  Ottice, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Donald  G.  Bbotzman, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Don  :  I  have  read  with  Interest  your 
remarks  relative  to  the  bills  and  the  resolu- 
tion through  which  you  propose  to  bring 
appropriations  action  in  the  Congress  into 
a  more  reasonable  relationship  with  the  fis- 
cal year  in  which  funds  are  to  be  spent. 

As  I  have  said  to  you  when  we  discussed 
this  matter,  it  is  my  Judgment  that  the  prob- 
lem you  have  attacked  Is  the  most  serious 
problem  we  face  In  terms  of  establishing  an 
efficient  system  for  planning,  both  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  Congress  and  from  the  view- 
point of  the  administrative  departments. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  greatest  sin- 
gle obstacle  to  be  overcome  would  be  the  need 
to  appropriate  actually  for  an  eighteen  month 
period  In  the  Initial  appropriation. 

"you  are  to  be  commended  for  moving  to 
reeolve  a  very  serious  and  a  very  basic 
problem. 

Sincerely, 

William  C.  Hinklet, 

Executive  Director. 
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Adams  Codnty/School  District  14, 

Commerce  City,  Colo. 
Hon.  Donald  G.  Bbotzman, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mx.  Bbotzman:  I  feel  that  the 
education  of  children  should  be  the  na- 
tion's number  one  priority,  not  only  in  name 
but  In  fact.  Quality  education  is  predicated 
upon  enlightened  educational  planning, 
committed  implementation,  sound  evalua- 
tion, and  the  necessary  financial  resources  to 
accomplish  the  task.  The  local  district,  the 
state,  and  the  nation  ultimately  benefit  from 
such  an  educational  program.  However,  when 
any  step  of  the  process  is  disrupted,  all  suffer. 

I  have  reviewed  your  proposals  and  concur 
that.  If  adopted,  they  would  greatly  alleviate 
some  of  the  problems  that  occur  when  federal 
funds  are  not  appropriated  in  sufficient  time 
to  derive  maximum  benefit  from  doUairs 
spent.  If  the  schools  could  know  the  amount 
of  funding  available  for  the  next  school  year, 
planning  could  begin  Immediately,  the  best 
teachers  recruited,  and  soimd  evaluation 
techniques  devised  to  the  betterment  of  all. 
I  feel  It  would  offer  stability  to  American 
education. 

If  I  personally  could  be  of  assistance  to  you 
in  your  effort  to  correct  the  present  funding 
situation  or  help  with  the  concept  of  for- 
ward fiuidlng  please  feel  free  to  call  on  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  E,  Wiggins, 
Director  of  Federal/ State  Relations. 


BoTTLDEB  Valley  Pttblic  Schools, 

Boulder,  Colo. 
Mr.  Donald  G.  Brotzman, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Congressman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  concerning  the  legislative  package  you 
have  Introduced  Into  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

The  resolution  and  legislation  are,  as  you 
stated  in  your  remarks,  desperately  needed. 
Ever  since  the  advent  of  significant  federal 
funds  foe  public  school  use,  the  problem  of 
late  appropriations  has  been  a  nightmare. 
Efficient  and  effective  use  of  funds  demands 
careful  planning,  and  planning  is  almost  im- 
possible when  we  have  to  estimate  what  our 
federal  revenues  will  be. 

A  case  in  point,  of  course.  Is  the  matter  of 


PL  874  money  for  this  year.  In  our  district 
this  amounts  to  over  (600,000  of  a  $17  mil- 
lion budget.  This  is  a  significant  amount 
and  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  mill  levy 
which  the  Bocu-d  of  Education  must  set  In 
the  district.  It  would  have  been  most  help- 
ful to  the  Boulder  Valley  Board  of  Educa- 
tion if  we  had  known  exactly  what  we  covild 
count  on  before  having  to  have  our  budget 
certified. 

You  are  to  be  commended  for  your  con- 
cern In  this  area,  and  If  there's  anything  that 
we  can  do  at  the  local  level  in  getting  action 
on  your  package,  please  do  not  hesitate  to 
let  us  know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  E.  Smith, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 


Jeitebson  Countt 
School  District  R^l, 

Lakewood,  Colo. 
Hon.  Donald  G.  Bbotzman, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Congressman  Brotzman:  Thank  you 
for  your  letter.  I  am  certainly  happy  to  see 
that  you  understand  the  problem.  We  have 
budgeted  our  874  money  and  still  have  no 
assurance  we  will  receive  It.  The  same  Is  true 
of  ESEA  and  other  federal  funds. 

It  really  appears  to  me  that  the  federal 
government  should  attempt  to  do  their  plan- 
ning a  little  bit  ahead  so  that  they  don't 
make  us  all  break  the  law,  as  we  are  now 
having  to  do  to  live  within  their  aotlons. 

Thanks  again,  Don,  for  your  efforts.  I  hope 
something  comes  of  it. 
Sincerely, 

W.  Del  Walkeb. 
Superintendent. 

St.  Vbain  Valley  Pttblic  Schools, 

Longmont,  Colo. 
Mr.  Donald  G.  Brotzman, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Brotzman:  I  would  urge  you  to 
pursue  with  determination  your  position 
on  the  legislative  package  you  presented  oon- 
cernlng  the  fact  that  educational  assistance 
be  designated  and  passed  Into  law  for  the 
beginning  of  each  fiscal  year. 

As  a  school  administrator  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  your  efforts  in  our  behalf. 
Sincerely, 

Jack  O.  Pope, 
Assistant  Superintendent  For  Instruction. 


Denver  Public  Schools, 

Denver,  Colo. 
Hon.  Donald  G.  Bbotzman, 
Member  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Don:  The  educators  in  the  greater 
metropiolltan  area  are  most  appreciative  of 
yotir  many  fine  efforts  In  behalf  of  the  edu- 
cation of  our  youth. 

I  heartily  concur  with  you  that  there  Is 
a  great  need  to  get  the  matter  of  the  fed- 
erally Impacted  school  area  decided  to  give 
an  opportunity  to  revise  the  formulas  that 
are  of  great  concern  to  all  of  us. 
Very  truly  yours. 

How  ABO  L.  Johnson, 
Deputy  Superintendent. 


Thompson  School  Distbict  R2-J, 

Loveland,  Colo. 
Hon.  Donald  G.  Bbotzman, 
Member  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Concbessman  Bbotzman:  Tliank  you 
very  much  for  writing  to  me  In  regard  to 
your  proiKised  legislation  concerning  Con- 
E^ress'  failure  to  enact  the  appreciations 
bill  for  educational  assistance  by  the  be- 
ginning of  the  flsoal  year. 

I  am  certain  that  a  definite  date  for  mak- 
ing appropriations  would  be  most  helpful  to 
schools    in    planning    the    budgets    for    th« 
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aext  year.  I  realize  that  It  la  difficult  to 
have  such  a  date  definitely  established,  but 
the  advantages  far  outwelght  the  problems. 
In  my  opinion.  At  best,  predicting  revenues 
for  budget  building  la  a  risky  business.  We 
must  use  estimated  Increases  in  sissessed 
valuation,  estimated  enrollments,  and  esti- 
mated revenue  from  non-tax  sources 
throughout  our  planning.  This  leads  to  In- 
consistencies with  the  actual  picture  when 
the  final  budget  Is  determined.  Many  times 
programs  are  planned  and  must  be  cut 
drastically  when  the  revenue  to  finance  them 
Is  not  forthcoming. 

The  proposal  for  having  the  Federal  fund- 
ing on  a  calendar  year  basis  would  cer- 
tainly be  helpful  to  Colorado  School  Dis- 
tricts, since  It  would  then  coincide  with  the 
calendar  fiscal  year  in  such  Districts.  How- 
ever, I  feel  it  Important  to  point  out  that 
Colorado  is  only  one  of  several  States  that 
does  have  a  calendar  fiscal  year,  and  there 
are  many  States  which  still  operate  on  the 
July  1st  through  June  30th  fiscal  year.  I  am 
not  certain  as  to  the  appropriateness  of  this 
proposal  to  such  districts.  So  long  as  the 
appropriations  were  made  for  the  calendar 
year.  It  would  at  least  give  even  these  dis- 
tricts the  advantage  of  knowing  what  their 
revenue  would  be  from  July  through  Decem- 
ber of  the  budget  year  which  they  are  build- 
ing. This  is  certainly  an  improvement  over 
the  present  situation  where  they  are  more 
than  six  months  Into  their  budget  year,  and 
the  appropriations  have  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  change  of 
House  rules  to  allow  consideration  of  appro- 
priation measures,  irrespective  of  authoriza- 
tions, would  be  a  necessary  procedure  to 
establish  a  definite  date  for  appropriations. 
In  addition.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  would 
provide  a  stimulus  to  the  passage  of  author- 
ization measures  well  in  advance  of  the 
established  appropriation  date. 

I  would  certainly  encourage  you  to  con- 
tinue In  your  efforts  to  see  such  legislation 
enacted. 

Sincerely, 

C.  E.  Stansbeiuiy. 

Superintendent . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  statements 
from  the  Colorado  educators  which  I 
have  just  included  point  out  the  impor- 
tance of  passing  appropriations  bills  on 
time.  Hearings  should  be  held  at  an 
early  date  so  that  legislation  can  be 
passed  in  time  to  prevent  the  experiences 
of  the  past  few  years  from  recurring  in- 
definitely into  the  future. 


PRESERVE  COMPETITION  IN  FUELS 
INDUSTRIES 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  22.  1971 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  years,  a  growing  number  of  oil 
companies  have  acquired  substantial 
financial  Interests  of  one  sort  or  another 
in  the  coal  and  uranium  industries,  a 
trend  that  could  all  but  end  effective 
competition  between  the  oil.  coal,  and 
uranium  industries.  The  traditional  in- 
terfuel  competition,  which  has  been  the 
most  effective  weapon  for  business  and 
consumer  protection  in  the  energy  field, 
is  seriously  threatened  by  this  design 
toward  economic  concentration  which 
could,  eventually,  lead  to  the  complete 
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domination  of  the  fuels  industries  by  the 
vast  oil  corporations. 

A  1970  study  by  a  Washington.  DC. 
research  firm  revealed  how  alarming  the 
penetration  is  by  the  oil  companies  into 
the  other  fuels  industries.  Of  the  25  larg- 
est oil  corporations,  11  have  holdings  in 
coal  and  18  have  uranium  interests. 
These  acquisitions  have  taken  various 
forms,  such  as  the  purchase  of  reserve 
holdings,  the  buying  of  existing  com- 
panies in  the  other  fuels  industries  and 
the  establishment  of  new  ventures  either 
alone  or  jointly  with  other  companies 
within  or  outside  the  petroleum  indus- 
try. 

In  the  coal  industry,  four  of  the  Na- 
tion's largest  11  coal  operations  now  are 
oil  company  subsidiaries,  and  oil-owned 
coal  production  by  these  four  firms,  in 
1969,  accounted  for  approximately  20 
percent  of  the  country's  total  bituminous 
coal  output.  The  four  controlling  oil  cor- 
porations, with  their  percentage  of  the 
total  bituminous  coal  production,  are 
Continental  Oil  with  9  6  percent.  Gulf 
Oil  with  1.4  percent.  Occidental  Petro- 
leum with  5.7  percent,  and  Standard  Oil 
of  Ohio  with  2.2  percent.  Other  petro- 
leum companies  with  coal  holdings  are 
Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey.  Texaco. 
Shell,  Atlantic  Richfield,  Sun  Oil.  Ash- 
land, and  Kerr-McOee.  The  Nation's 
largest  oil  company.  Standard  Oil  of  New 
Jersey,  through  its  major  domestic  af- 
filiate. Humble,  owns  substantial  por- 
tions of  coal  reserves  which  reportedly 
make  it  one  of  the  two  largest  owners  of 
coal  reserves  in  the  Nation. 

In  the  uranium  industr>-.  the  oil  com- 
panies already  have  a  large  stake  in  the 
mining  and  milling  stages  and  are  ex- 
panding rapidly  into  the  other  areas  of 
the  uranium  fuel  cycle.  The  petroleum 
corporations  accoimt  for  one-sixth  of  the 
uranium  production,  hold  about  45  per- 
cent of  all  known  uranium  reserves  and 
make  more  than  half  the  new  discoveries. 
Kerr-McGee  is  the  single  largest  pro- 
ducer in  the  uranium  industry,  account- 
ing for  23  percent  of  the  total  lu-anium 
milling  capacity  directly  and  another  4 
percent  through  half  ownership.  Hiunble 
is  planning  a  mill  equivalent  to  another 
8  percent  of  current  total  U.S.  capacity, 
for  full  operation  in  1973.  Kerr-McGee  is 
one  of  two  companies  in  the  business  of 
converting  uranium  oxide  into  uranium 
hexafluoride — UP,  — a  compoimd  used  in 
the  uranium  enrichment  process.  At- 
lantic Richfield  will  be  one  of  two  com- 
panies with  capacity  to  convert  slightly 
enriched  recovered  uranium  to  UF  and 
has  the  only  present  capacity  for  con- 
verting highly  enriched  recovered 
uranium  to  UF, .  In  the  reprocessing  field 
which  involves  taking  spent  nuclear  fuel 
and  preparing  it  for  further  use.  five 
plants  are  in  existence  or  under  con- 
struction. Oil  companies  own  four  of 
them.  In  addition  to  Kerr-McGee. 
Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey,  and  Atlantic 
Richfield,  other  large  petroleum  com- 
panies with  uranium  interests  include 
Texaco.  Gulf.  Mobil.  Standard  Oil  of 
Indiana.  Shell,  Phillips  Petroleum.  Con- 
tinental Oil.  Sim  Oil.  Union  Oil  of  Cali- 
fornia. Cities  Service.  Getty.  Standard 
Oil  of  Ohio.  Pennzoil  United.  Inc..  Amer- 
ada-Hess.  and  Ashland. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  oil  Industry  has  long 
held  a  privileged  economic  position  in 
this  country,  and  it  has  benefited  and 
prospered  from  such  Government  pol- 
icies as  the  oil  import  quota  and  the  22 
percent  depletion  allowance.  Now.  the  oil 
industry,  imimpeded,  is  consolidating  its 
grip  on  the  other  fuels,  which  will  give 
the  petroleum  companies  a  strangle  hold 
on  all  segments  of  the  economy  that  de- 
pend upon  the  various  fuels  for  their 
sources  of  energy  and  that  traditionally 
relied  upon  competition  within  the  fuels 
industry,  particularly  between  oil  and 
coal.  Despite  legitimate  antitrust  ques- 
tions that  arise  from  the.se  oil  ventures 
into  the  other  fuels,  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  remained  strangely  silent. 
However,  we  know  from  past  history  that 
economic  concentration  can  lead  to  col- 
lusion, agreements  for  price  fixing  and 
sharing  of  the  market.  This  must  not  be 
allowed  to  happen  In  the  fuels  energy 
market,  nor  must  this  critical  sector  of 
our  economy  be  dominated  by  one  force- 
oil.  In  order  to  preserve  competition 
among  corporations  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  oil.  coal,  and  uranium.  I  am 
introducing,  today,  legislation  to  declare 
it  unlawful  for  any  oil  company  to  ac- 
quire any  coal  or  uranium  asset,  and  to 
require  the  divestiture  by  the  oil  com- 
panies of  all  coal  or  uranium  assets 
within  1  year  following  enactment  of  this 
measure. 


LESSONS  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-HVES 
Monday,  February  22,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  February  20,  1971,  gives  us 
some  interesting  insights  into  the  Soviet 
system  of  government.  Mr.  Eugen  Loebl, 
former  Minister  of  Foreign  Trade  in 
Czechoslovakia  and  now  an  instructor  at 
an  American  university,  pomts  out  that 
the  "de-Stalinization"  carried  out  under 
Khrushchev  was  simply  a  change  within 
the  system  advancing  the  security  of  the 
individual  members  of  the  Politburo.  A 
one-man  dictatorship  was  replaced  by 
a  dictatorship  of  a  handful  of  men, 

Mr.  Loebl  also  points  out  that  the  re- 
newed courtship  of  the  Soviet  Union  by 
free  world  politicians  will  again  result  in 
free  world  losses. 

The  article  follows: 

Thk  Lesson  or  "The  Confession" 
(By  Eugen  Loebl) 

When  my  American  friends  saw  the  film. 
•  The  Confession."  they  aslced  only  one  ques- 
tion: Were  the  real  prisoners  of  the  Slansky 
trials  treated  as  brutally  as  the  characters 
are  treated  in  this  film?  I  was  disturbed  to 
learn  that  they  were  svirprlsed  by  the  brutal- 
ity that  exists  in  the  Soviet  bloc. 

I  answered  their  question  by  saying  that 
the  real  torture  and  sufferings  were  far  worse 
than  those  depicted  In  the  film.  Arthur  Lon- 
don, the  author  of  "The  Confession"  and  the 
film's  hero,  told  me  that  although  he  had  been 
in  many  capitalist  and  fascist  prisons  and 
had  been  tortured  many  times,  he  had  never 
confessed.  But  a  "socialist"  prison  broke  his 
resistance. 
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London's  personal  tragedy  is  similar  to 
the  tradegy  of  thousands  of  revolutionaries 
who  were  forced  to  "confess"  In  Soviet  Hun- 
garian, Bulgarian,  Polish  and  Czechoslovak 
prisons.  All  of  these  confessions  and  trials 
bore  the  signature  of  Soviet  Intelligence 
Interrogators  who  applied  the  methods  used 
in  the  famous  Moscow  trials  In  the  nlneteen- 
tblrtles  to  the  satellite  countries  after  the 
war.  This,  In  Itself,  Indicates  that  torture 
and  Imprisonment  are  a  fundamental  part 
of  the  Soviet  system. 

I  expected  Americans  to  ask:  why  were 
innocent  revolutionaries  and  devoted  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  parties  Imprisoned, 
tortured  and  forced  to  confess  treason?  And, 
why  were  the  victims  then  rehabilitated  by 
the  same  party  and  the  very  same  system? 

I  will  try  to  answer  these  questions  from 
my  own  knowledge  about  the  Slansky  trials. 
I  was  the  first  of  the  defendants  In  the 
Slansky  trials  to  be  Imprisoned  (I  was  Im- 
prisoned In  November,  1949.  and  London 
at  the  beginning  of  1961) . 

After  the  Czechoslovak  Communist  party 
came  to  power  in  1948.  Its  leadership  decided 
to  bow  to  Soviet  pressure  and  accepted  the 
Soviet  "offer"  to  "detect"  Yugoslav  and 
Anglo-American  agents  In  Its  rank  and  file. 
It  allowed  the  creation  of  a  special  Soviet 
security  group  which  took  control  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Ministry  of  Interior.  Within  a 
few  mouths  every  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  party  leadership  became  depend- 
ent on  these  "advisers." 

In  this  way  Czechoslovakia  fell  under 
Soviet  rule.  Any  political  action  that  was 
not  In  line  with  Soviet  policy  was  con- 
demned as  high  treason.  Thus  In  essence  the 
trials  were  a  condemnation  of  the  policy  of 
an  Independent  road  for  Czechoslovak  social- 
ism. 

Under  Soviet  pressure,  the  party  leader- 
ship betrayed  their  own  political  program, 
then  betrayed  the  Independence  of  their 
country,  and  finally,  threw  overboard  those 
who  had  carried  out  their  orders.  Although 
the  Slansky  trials  had  fourteen  formal  de- 
fendants. In  truth,  Czechoslovakia  was  on 
trial.  After  the  trials,  those  in  charge  of  the 
Communist  party  became  the  tools  of  the 
Soviets. 

StaUns  one-man  dictatorship  of  the  So- 
viet Union  created  a  situation  where  no  one, 
even  In  the  highest  echelons  of  power,  could 
be  certain  that  he  would  not  be  purged.  The 
book,  "Khrushchev  Remembers,"  explicitly 
describes  the  feeling  of  permanent  danger 
that  accompanied  the  purges.  When  Stalin 
died,  the  party  leadership  took  steps  to  pre- 
vent the  concentration  of  power  In  the  hands 
of  one  man.  Berla  (head  of  the  secret  police 
and  the  most  powerful  man  In  Russlatofter 
StaUn's  death)  was  murdered  by  the  mkjor- 
Ity  of  the  Politburo  In  order  to  forestall  the 
rise  of  a  new  Stalin.  To  Justify  his  murder 
and  prove  their  "Innocence."  the  new  leader- 
ship declared  that  the  crimes  perpetrated  by 
the  Soviet  system  were,  in  fact,  the  crimes  of 
Stalin,  Berla.  and  their  followers.  Naturally 
at  least  some  of  the  victims  of  their  excesses 
had  to  be  rehabilitated. 

The  reform  that  followed  Stallns  death. 
"Khrushchevlsm,"  Is  widely  misunderstood 
la  the  West  as  a  liberalization  of  the  Soviet 
system.  In  reality,  Khrushchevlsm  was  little 
more  than  the  distribution  of  power  among 
the  members  of  the  Politburo  so  that  It  could 
not  be  turned  against  any  of  those  In  power. 
The  activities  of  the  State  Security  organs 
and  their  arbitrariness  were  also  curtailed. 
But,  these  changes  represented  reform 
within  the  system,  not  a  change  of  the  sys- 
tem. The  arbitrary  rule  of  one  man  was  re- 
placed by  the  arbitrary  rule  of  a  handful  of 
men.  The  restriction  of  the  rights  of  the 
Soviet  citizens  and  the  crushing  of  the  Hun- 
garian revolt  under  Khrushchev  were  con- 
sistent with  the  worst  aspects  of  Stalinism. 
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Stalin  justified  the  piu-ges  with  the  philo- 
sophical claim  that  class  struggle  becomes 
more  Intensive  after  the  realization  of  so- 
claUsm.  On  Nov.  18,  1070,  at  a  meeting  In 
Prague,  Mr.  Starlkov,  secretary  of  the  Soviet 
Embassy  there,  repeated  Stalin's  claim  and 
stated  that  the  last  14  years  had  proven  that 
Stalin  was  right,  Mr.  Starlkov  said  that  he 
expects  that  the  next  Party  Congress  in  Mos- 
cow win  oonflnn  this  thesis. 

This  system  still  exists;  the  changes  have 
been  peripheral.  The  prospect  of  the  hu- 
manistic regime  In  Czechoelovakla  became  a 
threat  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  despite 
solemn  promises  to  respect  Czechoslovakia's 
sovereign  rights,  the  Red  Army  led  the  In- 
vasion   that   occupied   Czechoslovakia. 

Despite  Its  crimes  and  repressive  activities 
the  Soviet  Union  remains  a  highly  respected 
world  power,  courted  even  by  American  poli- 
ticians. Despite  his  rise  to  power  at  the 
height  of  the  purges,  Khrushchev  Is  de- 
scribed as  a  man  "good  for  his  country  and 
the  world." 

History  teaches  us  that  those  who  are  not 
able  to  learn  from  the  past  will  have  to  learn 
In  the  future.  It  also  teaches  us  that  as  time 
goes  on  the  price  of  these  lessons  Is  higher 
aud  higher. 


THE  DEBUNKING  OF  A  MYTH 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  ICHORD 

or  MissouBi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Monday,  February  22,  1971 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this 
House  the  lead  editorial  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  Februarj'  19.  It  begins: 

It  is  with  mixed  emotions  (chiefly  envy 
and  chagrin)  that  we  call  your  attention  to 
an  article  by  Edward  Jay  Epstein  In  the 
February  13  Issue  of  the  New  Yorker — envy 
because  it  Is  a  work  of  debunking  we  wish 
we  had  imdertaken  ourselves,  and  chagrin 
because.  For  Your  Information,  we  are  among 
those  newspapers  whose  careless  perpetua- 
tion of  an  imtrue  statement  Mr.  Epstein  has 
rightly  seen  fit  to  criticize. 

The  editorial,  Mr.  Speaker,  then  goes 
on  to  acknowledge  that  the  Post  and 
other  news  media — including  the  New 
York  Times,  AP.  and  UPI— have  for  some 
time  been  accepting  at  face  value  the 
statement  of  Charles  R.  Garrj-,  an  attor- 
ney for  the  Black  Panther  Party,  that  28 
of  his  Panther  clients  have  been  de- 
liberately murdered  by  police. 

The  New  Yorker  article  to  which  the 
Post  Editorial  refers  examines  in  depth 
each  of  these  28  ca.<;es  and  the  author 
concludes  that: 

There  are  two  cases  in  which  Black  Pan- 
thers were  killed  by  policemen  whose  lives 
were  not  being  directly  threatened  by  those 
men— The  Panthers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  Committee  on 
Internal  Security,  which  I  have  the  duty 
to  chair,  held  an  extensive  series  of  hear- 
ings on  the  Black  Panther  Party  during 
the  91st  Congress.  We  concluded  long 
ago  that  the  Panthers  were  not  the  in- 
nocent victims  of  police  brutality  but 
rather  that  they  were  a  group  of  armed 
terrorist  thugs. 

Mr.  Epstein's  New  Yorker  article  is  a 
thoughtful,  well-researched  analysis  of 
those  deaths  referred  to  by  Garry  as  "po- 
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lice  murders,"  We  owe  him  and  the  mag- 
azine a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  revela- 
tion. As  to  the  article  Itself,  I  refer  you 
to  the  Congressional  Record  of  Febru- 
ary 18.  where  it  was  inserted  by  the 
Honorable  H.  R.  Gross  of  Iowa. 

However,  I  would  direct  the  attention 
of  the  press  to  a  speech  made  by  Assist- 
ant Director  of  the  FBI,  William  C.  Sulli- 
van, on  October  12,  1970,  which  I  placed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  on  Novem- 
ber 30,  1970,  wherein  Sullivan  laid  down 
the  facts  of  the  alleged  panther  killings. 
This  information  has  been  available  to 
the  press  for  months.  Apparently  the 
press  did  not  lend  any  credibility  to  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Sullivan. 

I  would  now  like  to  enter  the  Washing- 
ton Post  editorial  confessing  its  role  In 
perpetuation  of  this  myth  that  police 
have  been  hunting  down  and  deliberately 
slaying  Black  Panthers: 

F.Y.I. 

It  Is  with  mixed  emotion  (chiefly  envy  and 
chagrin)  that  we  call  your  attention  to  an 
article  by  Edward  Jay  Epstein  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 13  issue  of  the  New  Yorker — envy  be- 
cause it  is  a  work  of  debunking  we  wish  we 
had  undertaken  ourselves,  and  chagrin  be- 
cauB*.  For  Your  Information,  we  are  among 
those  newspapers  whose  careless  perpetua- 
tion of  an  untrue  statement  Mr.  Epstein 
has  rightly  seen  fit  to  crlUclze.  The  state- 
ment in  question  was  apparently  made  In 
Etecember  of  1969  by  Charles  R.  Garry,  coun- 
sel for  the  Black  Panther  Party.  In  a  week 
which  saw  struggles  between  police  and  Pan- 
thers in  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles,  Mr.  Garry 
was  reported  to  have  claimed  that  the  two 
Panthers  who  had  died  in  the  Chicago  gun- 
fire— Fred  Hampton  and  Mark  Clark— were 
the  "twenty-seventh  and  twenty-eighth  Pan- 
thers '  to  have  been  "murdered  by  the  police." 
The  assertion  (with  a  more  neutral  formula- 
tion, such  as  "killed  by"  or  "died  In  clashes 
with")  was  picked  up  by  the  press  and  by 
a  number  of  public  flgures  in  their  com- 
ments. Attribution  to  Mr.  Garry — or  anyone 
else — tended  to  vanish.  Thus,  It  soon  became 
part  of  the  "factual"  background  of  stories 
and  expressions  of  opinion  concerning  the 
Panthers  and  the  poUce  that  "twenty-eight" 
Panthers  had  died  as  a  result  of  armed  con- 
flict with  the  police.  Mr.  Epstein  demon- 
strates this  assertion  to  have  been  extrava- 
gantly untrue. 

The  Washington  Post's  role  in  reinforcing 
this  misconception  was  twofold,  involving 
first  a  sin  of  commission  and  then  a  sin  of 
omission.  On  the  first  count  we  did  In  fact 
fall  to  provide  any  attribution  or  qualifying 
"reportedly"  or  similar  conditioner  In  a  news 
story  of  December  9,  1969.  Three  days  before, 
on  the  6th  of  December,  we  had  reported: 

"Jay  A.  Miller,  executive  director  of  the 
ACLU  in  nilnolB,  said  it  is  'absolutely  im- 
perative' that  the  facts  be  explored  promptly 
(concerning  the  Chicago  deaths)  and  that 
the  public  be  given  a  complete  report  ...  He 
said  28  Panthers  have  died  in  police  shoot- 
ings since  January,  1068." 

The  next  day,  on  the  7th,  we  reported: 

"Twenty-eight  Panthers  have  died  In  po- 
lice shootings  since  January.  1068,  according 
to  Charles  Garry,  San  Francisco  attorney  and 
general  counsel  for  the  Panthers." 

On  the  9th,  In  a  story  put  together  from 
news  dispatches  and  added  on  to  another 
such  story  dealing  with  the  Los  Angeles 
raid  that  had  Just  occurred,  direct  attribu- 
tion was  dropped.  Thus: 

"Jay  MUler.  Illinois  director  of  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union,  asked  for  an  In- 
quiry Into  a  whole  range  of  reported  Panther 
slaylngs.  A  total  of  28  Panther  members  have 
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died  In  clasbes  with  police  ainc«  Jan.  1, 
1968." 

The  source— or  one  of  them  anyway — was 
lurking  right  up  there  a  sentence  away — but 
the  statement,  inexcusably,  was  asserted  as  a 
bald  fact. 

So  far  as  otir  Inltstalned  plunge  Into  the 
clips  has  been  able  to  indicate  (and  so  far 
as  Mr.  E^tein  charged),  that  the  one  occa- 
sion on  which  The  Post  presented  the  allega- 
tion aia  fact,  rather  than  as  someone's  ver- 
sion ol  the  fact.  With  attribution,  however, 
the  figure  darts  In  and  out  of  subsequent 
material  m  The  Post,  and  that  brings  us  to 
our  sin  of  omission,  which  seems  to  us,  at  the 
veiy  leant,  to  be  as  grave:  In  the  weeks  and 
months  that  followed,  albeit  with  attribu- 
tion, we  reprinted  this  charge  without  ever 
subjecting  It  to  scrutiny,  without — In  short — 
doing  what  Mr.  Ep«teln,  to  his  great  credit, 
now  has  done. 

Tou  wUl  have  wondered  at  what  point, 
summoning  our  endless  resources  of  self- 
pity  and  understanding  of  the  difDcuitles  of 
our  trade  and  senaitlvlty  to  even  slightly  un- 
fair criticism  of  our  performance,  we  would 
choose  to  sob  a  little  In  our  own  behalf.  The 
answer  Is,  Now.  So  as  not  to  be  too  embar- 
rassing about  It,  we  will  run  through  the  case 
for  the  defense  quickly.  We  note  first  the 
fact  that  we  deal  each  day  with  a  new  tor- 
rent of  conflicting  and/ or  suspect  assertions 
(the  front  page  on  the  day  of  this  writing  for 
example,  preaenU  a  Galley  version,  a  Stans 
version,  a  Udali  version,  and  a  presidential 
version  of  various  facts  and  events  under 
challenge).  And  Ln  this  connection  we  note 
that,  by  Mr.  Epstein's  own  account,  some  sis 
to  eight  months  were  required  to  produce  his 
attempt  to  straighten  out  the  faulty  record 
and  that  even  with  time,  checking  and  re- 
checklng,  hU  article  Is  not  wholly  free  of 
mlsLmpresslons  as  to  who  said  what  when. 
Again,  we  suspect  that  Mr.  Epstein  is  some- 
what too  dismissive  In  his  attitude  toward 
police-Panther  encounters  that  have  not 
ended  In  Panther  deaths  or  any  deaths,  but 
which  nonetheless  have  occurred  and  make 
an  important  part  of  the  background  that 
caused  so  much  anxiety  over  the  Chicago  and 
Los  Angeles  encounters  and  their  meaning 
and  effect.  Borrowing  a  page  from  the  'Vice 
President's  book,  we  go  on  to  observe  that 
many  of  the  quotations  from  The  Post  were 
cited  in  a  way  that  made  them  sound  more 
culpable  than  they  were.  Finally,  we  would 
invoke  the  ease  with  which  a  busy,  pressured 
deskman  could  have  produced  that  unat.trib- 
uted  quotation  In  an  amalgam  of  dispatches 
on  December  9tb. 

Having  thus  functioned  as  counsel  for  the 
prosecution  and  the  defense  In  our  own  case, 
we  might  as  well  complete  the  process  by 
weighing  In  as  Jury.  The  verdict  takes  no  time 
to  reach.  It  Is  that  the  press  of  business,  a 
slip  of  the  band,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting 
to  the  bottom  of  a  complicated  assertion  rep- 
resent an  Insufficient  defense  on  all  counts. 
There  Is  no  adequate  excuse  for  making  this 
kind  of  error  In  the  first  place  and  none  for 
falling  to  pursue  the  truth  behind  the  phony 
"facts."  In  short,  we  find  ourselves  guilty 
and — with  some  reservations  concerning  Mr. 
Epstein's  presentation  of  his  case  and  his 
manner  of  quoting — we  commend  him  for 
his  effort  to  set  the  record  straight. 


PISH  FARMING  ACT  ENDORSED 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

or  uisaiasiFPi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  22,   1971 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  the  American  Pish  Farmer 
contains  an  impressive  editorial  In  sup- 
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port  of  the  Pish  Farming  Act  of  1971 
jointly  sponsored  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas.  Mr.  Pickle,  and  myself. 

With  clarity  and  eloquence,  editor 
James  T.  White  discusses  the  need  for 
consolidation  of  Federal  assistance  to  the 
fish  farming  industry.  I  would  like  to 
underscore  Mr.  White's  assertion  that 
the  GrifBn-Pickle  proposal  in  no  way 
contains  criticism  of  Federal  personnel 
who  have  worked  in  this  field  so  effi- 
ciently and  effectively.  They  have  ren- 
dered great  public  service,  but  we  feel 
that  it  is  best  for  efforts  and  activities  in 
this  area  to  be  placed  in  one  Government 
agency. 

I  am  pleased  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  Mr.  White's  comments, 
which  follow: 

COMltXNTS    ON    THX    NEWS — 'ViEWPOIirT 

It  Is  likely  that  in  a  philosophical  argu- 
ment among  anthropologists  about  the  rela- 
tive Importance  of  the  Invention  of  the  wheel 
and  the  invention  of  the  fence,  the  wheel 
would  win.  The  wheel  has  received  more 
publicity,  for  one  thing.  However.  If  the 
argument  was  over  the  Importance  of  the 
fence  and  the  bow  and  arrow,  we  think 
that  the  vote  should  go  to  the  fence  as  being 
more  Important  to  mankind.  As  long  as 
man  depended  on  the  bow  and  arrow  to 
secure  bis  food,  he  had  to  look  forward  to 
a  long  and  arduous  chase  with  an  uncertain 
outcome  at  Its  end.  But  when  some  prehis- 
toric genius  figured  out  that  building  a  fence 
around  a  cow  might  make  It  easier  to  catch 
her.  the  human  race  made  progress.  After 
that,  it  didn't  take  too  much  of  an  Intel- 
lectual leap  to  conceive  of  building  the  en- 
closure and  then  putting  the  animal  Inside 
where  It  could  be  fed,  bred,  fattened,  and 
easily  caught. 

The  Invention  of  agriculture  has,  in  fact, 
mad«  modem  civilization  possible.  Our  pres- 
ent social  structure  could  not  exist  without 
it.  In  view  of  this.  It  Is  truly  amazing  that  It 
has  taken  man  so  many  thousands  of  years 
to  begin  to  apply  these  same  principles  to 
the  aquatic  environment.  It  Is  only  in  the 
recent  past  that  we  have  "built  the  enclo- 
sure and  put  the  animal  inside"  when  the 
animal  was  a  fish  or  crustacean.  And  even  in 
our  more  or  less  enlightened  age.  most  peo- 
ple still  think  that  fish  either  come  from  the 
capture  of  supposedly  limitless  ocean  stocks 
or  from  the  letsure-tlme  efforts  of  folks  who 
enjoy  dangling  a  baited  hook  In  a  lake  or 
stream. 

The  fact  Is,  however,  that  there  Is  Just  as 
much  difference  between  the  "long  and  ar- 
duous chase"  of  wild  fish  In  streams  or 
oceans  and  the  controlled  farming  of  fish  as 
there  is  between  depending  on  the  capture 
of  wild  animals  for  meat  and  the  oontroUed 
farming  of  cattle.  And  the  analogy  between 
the  two  la  precisely  the  same.  Aquaculture 
is  farming  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

In  view  of  this,  it  is  Indeed  gratifying  to 
learn  that  tw<o  Southern  Congressmen.  J.  J. 
Pickle  of  Texas,  and  Charles  Orlffin  of  Mis- 
sissippi, have  proposed  legislation  that  will 
treat  all  forms  of  fish  farming  as  a  special- 
ized branch  of  the  nation's  agricultural  com- 
plex. 

If  this  proposed  legislation  is  passed  and 
effectively  Implemented.  It  will  provide  a 
much-needed  consolidation  of  the  reaearch 
and  development  efforts  that  are  presently 
scattered  in  several  governmental  depart- 
ments. This  Lb  not.  of  course,  to  sell  short 
the  splendid  efforts  that  have  been  nMde 
by  personnel  of  the  National  Marine  Fisher- 
ies Service,  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife,  the  tJSDA's  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  the  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy and  others.  The  services  that  these  groups 
have  rendered  to  aquaculture  have,  to  a  very 
large  extent,  made  possible  the  present  state 
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of  the  fish  farming  art.  Furthermore,  there 
has  existed  an  atmosphere  of  cooperation  be- 
tween these  diverse  agencies  and  bureaus 
that  is  seldom  found  in  the  ordinary  func- 
tioning of  our  government. 

The  point  is  that  none  of  these  agencies 
have  the  advancement  of  aquaculture  as 
their  basic  goal.  Their  missions  are  aimed  to- 
ward other  areas,  and  therefore  programs  to 
assist,  pronK>te  or  develop  aquaculture  have 
all  too  often  been  accorded  the  status  usually 
given  an  unwanted  and  somewhat  emtierrass- 
ing  stepchild.  Drawing  aquaculture  programs 
together  Into  a  Farm  Fisheries  Bureau  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  a  proposal  that 
makes  sense  from  the  standpoint  of  effi- 
ciency: but  more  importantly,  it  Is  a  proposal 
which  will  advance  aquaculture  to  the  status 
given  the  other  bona  fide  contributors  to  our 
nation's  farm  productivity. 

The  Fish  Farming  Assistance  Act  will  bring 
about  two  much-needed  results.  First,  It  will 
consolidate  and  add  slgniQcantly  to  the  Im- 
pact of  the  research  that  is  being  done  in 
aquaculture  by  channeling  the  results  of 
that  research  through  the  department  that 
is  directly  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
agriculture.  Second,  the  bill  will  bring  great- 
er financial  stability  to  the  industry  by 
making  it  possible  for  fish  farmers  to  receive 
the  same  financial  assistance  that  Is  pres- 
ently extended  to  other  farmers. 

The  fish  farming  legislation  proposed  by 
Congressmen  Orlflln  and  Pickle  makes  good 
administrative  sense.  And,  it  is  also  a  far- 
aighted  proposal  in  that  It  la  wisely  struc- 
tured to  cover  all  phases  of  aquaculture.  The 
farming  of  several  useful  and  potentially 
profitable  aquatic  species  is  now  beginning, 
and  as  it  is  worded,  the  Pish  Farming  Assist- 
ance Act  wUl  provide  the  climate  for  rapid 
development  of  these  areas  of  aquaculture. 

The  Pish  Farming  Assistance  Act  Is  a  vital 
proposal  for  all  who  are  engaged  in  aqua- 
culture in  any  way,  and  it  deserves  the  vigor- 
ous support  of  all  who  are  thus  engaged.  It 
Is,  In  fact,  a  legislative  proposal  which  pro- 
vides the  means  by  which  fish  farming  can 
come  of  age. 


HOW  DO  YOU  SHIFT  GEARS? 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF     MLNNEaOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  22,  1971 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  uni- 
versally agreed  that  countryside  America 
Is  in  need  of  help  and  that  has  been  my 
top  priority  since  I  have  been  in  Con- 
.gress. 

Sometimes  It  is  hard  to  make  people 
understand  what  needs  to  be  done,  what 
can  be  done,  for  the  countryside. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Wheaton, 
Minn.,  Gazette  explained  the  condition 
of  the  countryside  and  offered  some 
commonsense  solutions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  this  editorial  to 
the  Congressional  Rxcoro  and  I  urge 
all  of  my  colleagues  to  read  It: 
How  Do  You  SHDrr  G«a«s? 

Finding  the  ways  and  means  to  bring  new 
life  to  rural  communities  really  Isn't  such 
a  major  problem.  There  are  two  basic  means 
for  getting  the  Job  done,  aa  we  see  It.  Per- 
haps there  are  more. 

Basically,  all  people  need  Is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  employment.  With  a  Job  In  a  rural 
community,  most  of  the  other  problems  Uke 
housing  and  pollution  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves. 

Rural  areas  need  two  things — more  In- 
dustry and  better  conditions  for  agriculture. 
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Let's  talk  about  industry.  With  trans- 
portation as  it  Is  today,  Industry  can  oper- 
ate very  effectively  and  very  profitably  In 
small  towns.  What  added  costs  may  develop 
lor  transportation  can  readily  be  more  than 
offset  by  better  and  cheaper  labor  than  that 
found  in  tlie  cities.  All  overhead,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  will  come  down. 

So  how  do  you  get  Industry  to  rural  towns? 
The  surest  way  the  government  can  help 
is  to  provide  an  incentive — and  Incentive 
starts  with  a  dollar  sign.  We're  talking  about 
a  tax  benefit.  If  a  real  tax  benefit  were  of- 
fered for  Industry  to  locate  In  a  town  of 
say  5,000  or  under  10.000,  you  would  see 
new  life  in  this  field.  People  would  start 
moving  back  out  of  the  cities  to  the  rural 
towns.  The  economy  of  rural  areas  would 
be  bolstered.  Pollution,  if  not  cured,  would 
at  least  be  spread. 

And  then  there's  agriculture.  This,  in  an 
area  such  as  ours.  Is  so  much  more  Important 
than  Industrial  development  you  almost  hate 
to  talk  of  the  two  at  the  same  time.  As 
itie  populations  statistics  Indicate,  the  loss 
of  people  in  outstate  areas  such  as  our  own 
is  totally  due  to  the  loss  in  farm  popula- 
tion. People  are  leaving  the  land.  As  they 
do.  fewer  people  can  find  opportunities  In 
the  services  communities  of  the  rural  are.is. 
So  some  of  them  must  leave.  As  agriculture 
goes  down  the  drain,  so  also  does  the  entire 
rural  community.  It's  that  simple. 

How  can  the  government  play  a  part  here? 
That's  nothing  particularly  difficult  to  figure 
out  either.  They've  already  shown  how  the 
Job  can  be  done — by  doing  directly  the 
reverse. 

The  federal  government  has  been  con- 
cerned for  many  years  now  with  keeping 
the  cost  of  food  down  tor  the  people  of 
this  country.  There  was  a  time,  not  very 
many  years  ago,  when  Americans  paid  about 
25  percent  of  their  income  for  food — the 
cheapest  in  the  world.  But  as  farm  prices 
dropped  the  infiatlon  soared,  bigger  pay- 
checks for  other  segments  of  the  economy 
brought  a  decrease  in  this  percentage.  Soon 
the  American  working  man  was  paying  about 
20  percent  of  his  check  for  food.  Then  it 
dropped  to  below  18  percent,  crept  down 
below  17  percent.  And  now  the  latest  fig^ures 
we've  heard  Indicate  that  In  1970  Ameri- 
cans dished  out  only  about  15  percent  of 
their  money  for  food. 

This  type  of  thing  Is  unheard  of  any- 
where else  In  the  world.  To  add  to  the 
wonder  of  It  all,  you  must  consider  that 
while  the  economy  of  the  nation  as  a  whole 
has  been  in  an  upward  whirlwind,  a  multi- 
tude of  industries  directly  Involved  In  the 
provision  of  food  have  also  been  affected. 
A  great  number  of  firms  In  allied  Indus- 
tries, such  as  processors,  transporters  and 
the  like  have  kept  in  step  with  the  times. 
Their  costs  have  gone  up — but  at  the  same 
time,  the  proportionate  cost  of  food  has 
not.  This  means  that  the  whole  load  has 
come  right  back  down  on  the  Initial  pro- 
ducer, the  farmer.  He  has  carried  the  bur- 
den of  the  nation's  cheap  food  all  by  him- 
self. 

The  government  has  controlled  It,  let 
there  be  no  question  about  that.  Support 
prices  have  been  established  not  to  con- 
trol production  but  to  control  food  costs. 
And  right  now  we  see  yet  another  drop  In 
the  support  prices.  Imagine  that!  Yet  an- 
other drop  In  support  prices  when  coats  of 
everything  else  skyrockets  upward. 

Well,  this  Is  the  way  the  government 
has  controlled  Income  for  farmers.  They 
can  very  simply  reverse  the  trend  and  pro- 
vide reasonable  support  prices.  The  added 
cost  for  the  finished  food  product  would 
be  virtually  unnotlceable.  At  the  same  time, 
the  economy  of  the  rural  area  would  bene- 
fit like  no  industry  could  ever  make  It 
benefit. 

Quite  frankly,  we're  sick  of  hearing  about 
all  the  problems  of  the  city.  We  think  the 
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rural  area,  with  the  slightest  bit  of  help 
from  the  governmental  bodies,  provides  an 
answer  to  a  multitude  of  problems  In  our 
nation  at  a  cost  that  would  look  like  a 
weak  candle  beside  the  beacon  light  of  city 
rebuilding  costs. 


A     POSSIBLE     SOLUTION     TO     THE 
PROBLEMS  OF  THE  URBAN  AREAS 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  22,  1971 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  problems 
of  the  urban  areas  of  our  Nation  have  al- 
ready reached  the  critical  stage,  a  fact 
that  is  well  known  to  all  of  us  in  the  Con- 
gress. The  expectation,  moreover,  that 
our  population  will  increase  by  as  much 
as  75  million  in  the  next  30  years,  with 
most  of  that  increase  being  absorbed  by 
the  cities  and  suburbs,  makes  it  all  the 
more  urgent  that  we  find  practical  solu- 
tions. 

One  possibility  that  has  been  widely 
discussed  is  the  creation  of  new  cities,  in 
varying  sizes,  in  parts  of  the  country  re- 
mote from  the  most  heavily  populated 
areas.  In  a  recent  speech  to  the  Regional 
Plan  Association  in  New  York,  Mr.  David 
Rockefeller,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  outlined  a  pro- 
posal to  finance  the  development  of  110 
such  new  cities.  He  suggested  bringing 
the  resources  of  the  private  sector  into 
a  cooperative  effort  with  Government  in 
order  to  raise  the  necessary  $10  billion, 
acquire  the  land  and  implement  this 
long-range  plan. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Rockefeller's  pro- 
posals merit  the  serious  attention  and 
consideration  of  this  Congress,  and  I 
therefore  include  the  text  of  his  speech 
in  the  Record: 

Address  by  David  Rockefeller 

I  appreciate  enormously  the  generous  rec- 
ognition that  has  been  given  this  evening 
to  the  things  I've  tried  to  do  toward  improv- 
ing this  city  that  we  all  love  so  much.  Even 
though  It  causes  us  anxiety. 

To  be  singled  out  for  acclaim  by  the  Re- 
gional Plan  Association  is  a  heartening  trib- 
ute. Indeed,  and  I  am  most  grateful  to  you. 
Rusty  Crawford,  and  all  your  fine  associates. 

I  should  warn  you,  though,  that  you  may 
be  establishing  a  dangerous  precedent  at 
these  annual  dinners.  My  brother  Nelson  was 
the  speaker  at  last  year's  affair,  and  I  my- 
self have  that  honor  tonight.  I  just  wonder 
whether  you  are  aware  that  there  are  three 
more  Rockefeller  brothers! 

Actually,  father  was  a  strong  supporter  of 
this  Association.  At  one  time,  be  stipulated 
that  funds  he  provided  for  land  acquisition 
and  an  extension  of  the  Palisades  Interstate 
Park  System  In  the  area  north  of  the  George 
Washington  bridge  be  used  In  accordance 
with  the  First  Regional  Plan  of  1929. 

When  Nelson  originally  ran  for  Governor, 
I  suspect  he  had  occasion  to  feel  sorry  that 
father  was  so  self-eSaclng.  He  found  to  his 
dismay  that  the  name  most  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  Palisades  Park  was  Harrlman! 

Seeing  David  Frost  here  this  evening  as 
Master-of-Ceremonles  reminded  me  that  my 
place  on  the  program  this  evening  had  Im- 
proved considerably  since  we  last  met.  On 
that  occasion,  David  Invited  me  to  appear 
on  his  TV  show,  and  of  course  I  was  happy 
to  accept.  I  didn't  mind  so  much  waiting  In 
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the  wings  while  he  Interviewed  two  famous 
Hollywood  actors — but  X  did  think  David  car- 
ried the  "upstaging"  bit  a  little  too  far 
when  he  then  brought  on  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Sweden ! 

As  Rusty  Crawford  can  testify,  it  is  par- 
ticularly reassuring  these  days  for  a  banker 
to  hear  anybody  say  i.lce  things  about  him 
becasue,  frankly,  in  these  Infiationary  times, 
we  have  been  getting  far  more  brickbats  than 
bouquets. 

From  time  to  time,  I  am  asked  what  I  think 
about  Infiatlon,  and  I've  never  been  able  to 
improve  upon  Milton  Berle's  definition.  In- 
fiatlon, he  said.  Is  when  people's  money  won't 
buy  what  It  did  during  the  Depression  when 
they  didn't  have  much  of  It  anyway! 

Bankers  have  been  forcefully  reminded  of 
inflation's  impact  by  several  recent  develop- 
ments. Including  the  soaring  cost  of  build- 
ing and  outfitting  new  branches — and  you 
know  how  many  of  those  are  opening  up  all 
the  time.  One  survey  showed  recently  that 
our  Avenue  of  the  Americas  now  has  more 
banks  than  bars ! 

Some  people,  I'm  afraid,  would  not  look 
upon  that  as  a  forward  step  In  regional 
planning! 

Some  friends  and  I  were  discussing  urban 
planning  recently  while  watching  the  tele- 
vision coverage  of  Apollo  14.  One  of  the  group 
raised  the  question  why,  since  we  can  put 
men  on  the  moon,  we  cannot  solve  our  urban 
problems  which  are  so  much  closer  at  hand. 
"The  explanation  Is  simple,"  said  another. 
"We  know  where  the  moon  Is!" 

In  reflecting  on  this  comment.  I  couldn't 
help  feeling  that  It  pretty  well  summed  up 
the  difficulty  we  have  In  coming  to  grips 
with  that  tangled  complex  of  problems  we 
call  "the  urban  crisis." 

As  the  Regional  Plan  Association  found 
out  early  in  its  very  useful  life,  the  urban 
crisis  Is  not  Jtist  a  single  problem.  Rather  It  Is 
a  kind  of  witches'  brew  blended  from  all  the 
major  Ills  of  our  time — Inadequate  educa- 
tional systems,  hard-core  unemployment, 
poverty  In  the  midst  of  plenty  antiquated 
transportation,  shameful  bousing,  insuf- 
ficient public  facilities,  and  all  the  rest. 

This  evening  I'd  like  to  touch  briefly  on 
some  of  the  problems  we  face — problems  that 
have  been  starkly  delineated  In  the  associa- 
tion's recent  and  the  comprehensive  Sec- 
ond Regional  Plan.  Then  I'd  like  to  explore 
a  concept  of  development  and  financing  that 
seems  to  me  to  have  application  not  only  to 
our  urban  areas  but  also  to  the  exciting  de- 
velopment of  "new  towns"  and  "satellite 
cities." 

I  should  tell  you  at  the  outset  that  I  per- 
sonally am  not  a  devotee  of  the  new  fashion 
of  urban  pessimism.  This  Is  the  dispirited 
and  disillusioned  cult  that  never  ceases  to 
predict  an  early  end  to  all  our  cities.  Such 
an  attitude.  In  my  Judgment,  does  much 
less  than  Justice  to  the  thousands  of  dedi- 
cated civil  servants,  determined  businessmen 
and  concerned  citizens  who  have  opted  for 
enterprise  and  Ingenuity  as  their  response 
to  a  troubled  era.  To  me.  It  would  be  both 
impractical  and  unthinkable  to  surrender 
to  frustration  at  a  time  when  there  is  so 
much  constructive  work  to  be  done. 

I  spoke  earlier  of  how  difficult  It  Is  for  the 
average  citizen  to  see  the  urban  crisis  in  per- 
spective. Perhaps  it  helps  If  we  think  of  the 
United  States  as  two  broad  geographical 
areas. 

One  Is  rural  America,  a  region  so  huge  that, 
if  it  were  a  separate  country,  it  would  rank 
in  area  as  the  world's  ninth  largest.  Yet,  at 
the  same  time,  a  region  so  low  In  Income 
that,  by  Itself,  It  would  be  the  world's  sixth 
largest  underdeveloped  nation. 

This  Rural  America  contains  the  highest 
proportion  of  our  poverty,  the  lowest  average 
per  capita  Income,  the  most  Inequitable  dis- 
tribution of  educational  opportunity,  and  the 
bulk  of  America's  Inadequate  housing. 

The  second  geographical  element  consists 
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of  six  large  urban-and-suburban  sprawls:  Tbe 
Boaton-Waablngton  corridor  down  the  Atlan- 
tic seaboard:  from  BiiSalo  along  the  Oreat 
Lakes  beyond  Cblcago:  the  spill-out  of  Los 
Angeles  engulfing  over  half  the  California 
Pacific;  the  Florida  spread:  the  Atlanta- 
Piedmont  crescent:  and  the  Port  Wortb- 
Oallas-Houston  complex. 

Statistics  confirm  tbe  pattern  that  tbla 
Nation's  urban  areas  accomodate  70  per  cant 
of  all  Americans  on  about  10  per  cent  of  the 


Tbus.  In  our  rural  areas,  we  have  more 
room  than  people — more  than  enough  space 
to  expand,  together  with  a  need  for  the  ad- 
vantages that  business  and  Industry  can 
provide. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  \irban 
areas  with  far  more  people  than  room.  In 
these  areas,  we  have  seen  haphazard 
growth  in  which  social  Ills  tend  to  multiply. 

Given  these  disparities.  It  Is  only  natural 
to  ask:  Why  dont  we  get  people  to  move 
from  congested  metropolitan  centers  to 
sparsely  settled  rural  areas? 

In  a  regimented  society  that  might  be  a 
good  way  to  do  It.  but  It  is  hardly  the  Ameri- 
can way. 

Though  romantics  may  still  dream  of  the 
glories  of  small-town  life,  thousands  of 
Americans  continue  by  preference  to  pour 
Into  our  great  urban  regions  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  unparalleled  opportunities  they 
do.  In  fact,  offer.  To  the  country  lover  It  may 
seem  surprising  that  nearly  all  the  Increase 
In  our  national  population,  over  the  past 
decade,  took  place  In  metropolitan  areas — In 
the  central  cities  and  suburbs. 

In  view  of  this  trend,  and  because  of  the 
huge  Investment  we  have  in  our  existing 
cities.  It  Is  the  height  of  folly  to  think — 
as  some  do — that  we  can  Ignore  the  refur- 
bishing of  our  present  metropolitan  areas  in 
favor  of  creating  new  cities  away  from  tbe 
congested  corridors.  Realistically,  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  do  both. 

Today  we  have  a  population  of  some  206 
million.  Projections  show  that  we  are  likely 
to  add  as  many  as  75  million  more  people  by 
the  end  of  this  century — less  than  30  years 
away.  While  this  represents  a  lower  rate  of 
population  growth  for  the  U.S.  than  tn  the 
past — and  is  substantially  lower  than  that  of 
the  developing  nations — it  still  means  tbat 
we  must  assimilate  vast  additional  numbers 
of  people  In  our  country.  In  short,  our  urban 
problems  will  grow,  not  diminish.  In  the 
remaining  decades  of  the  20th  Century. 

Seldom  does  a  day  pass  that  we  don't  hear 
tbe  question:  "What's  the  solution?" 

But  I  wonder  if  a  more  realistic  query 
wouldn't  be:  "What's  the  best  approach  to 
these  problems?" 

Experiences  I  have  bad  In  relation  to 
Mornlngalde  Heights.  Lower  Manhattan  and 
urban  activities  of  our  own  Bank  In  recent 
years  suggest  that  the  right  approach  is  all- 
important. 

I  might  add,  parenthetically,  that  this  les- 
son on  the  proper  approach  was  reinforced  at 
least  in  my  own  mind,  when  I  tried  to  con- 
vince some  of  my  aaaociatea,  at  our  friendly 
little  loan  company,  to  decorate  their  offices 
with  contemporary  art  I  That's  a  Job  that 
definitely  calls  for  the  right  approach. 

At  any  rate.  In  approaching  urban  prob- 
lems, It  is  absolutely  vital  to  gain  the  co- 
operation of  three  elements:  private  business. 
Government,  and  the  local  citizenry.  Unless 
these  three  can  reach  a  broad  consensua,  even 
the  finest  plan  will  become  nothing  more 
than  a  blueprint  for  failure 

I  believe  that  the  basic  task  of  urban  reha- 
bilitation Is  one  for  private  enterprise.  But 
It  must  be  a  co-operative  venture.  Govern- 
ment must  lend  support  through  zoning, 
through  supplying  essential  serrloes.  and 
through  tax  Incentives.  Furthermore,  the 
goodwill  of  the  local  residents  and  their  con- 
currence In  the  program  Is  an  tndUpensHble 
Ingredient. 
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Clearly,  tbe  business  and  financial  com- 
munity has  a  growing  stake  in  the  economic 
health  of  our  cities.  Good  zoning,  traffic  con- 
trol and  adequate  water  supply  are  essential 
to  the  entire  community,  but  they  also  bear 
directly  on  the  successes  of  business  located 
there.  To  attract  and  retain  top  talent  willing 
to  live  and  work  in  our  cities,  business  needs 
progressive  community  leadership  that  Is 
alert  to  the  problems  which  exist  and  Is  pre- 
pared to  do  something  about  them. 

Conversely,  cities  need  the  help  of  business 
If  they  are  to  expand  Job  opportunities  and 
generate  an  adequate  tax  baae.  During  this 
decade  of  the  Seventies,  we  must  create  Jobs 
in  tbe  United  States  for  about  a  milUon-and- 
<i-hal(  men  and  women  who  will  be  entering 
the  labor  force  every  year.  Since  most  of  these 
Jobs  must  be  In  metropolitan  areas  where  tbe 
population  is  concentrated,  a  basic  function 
of  any  city  must  be  to  encourage  and  support 
the  business  and  commercial  activities  that 
provide  Its  economic  base. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  In  pwrfurmlng 
Its  primary  role  of  producing  goods  and  serv- 
ices efficiently,  business  is  accomplishing  a 
vital  function  of  great  public  Importance. 
Beyond  this,  however,  more  and  more  busi- 
nesses are  coming  to  reoognUe  thai,  they  have 
a  responsibility  to  assume  a  larger  share  of 
the  social  burden  as  well,  hand-lu-haud  with 
Government.  A  notable  recent  example  of 
business  Initiative  which  went  beyond  the 
conventional  role  of  a  strictly  profit-oriented 
project  was  tbe  case  of  nine  commercial 
banks  which  are  cooperating  with  the  city  In 
providing  nearly  t75  million  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Waterside  Housing  Development, 
to  accommodate  some  1.600  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income families,  on  a  novel  six-acre  plat- 
form over  the  East  River. 

This  is  Just  one  example  of  an  expanding 
corporate  trend  toward  direct  participation 
in  community  Improvement  that  is  becoming 
nationwide  in  scope.  I  am  not  suggesting,  of 
course,  tbat  business  slnglebandedly — with- 
out Government  assistance — can  solve  the 
problems  of  our  cities.  However,  it  can  take — 
and  la  taking — a  livelier  Interest  and  Is  play- 
ing a  larger  role.  And  I  believe  It  wUl  do  even 
more  as  It  t>ecomes  convinced  that  Its  efforts 
win  receive  encouragement  and  support  from 
Government  and  the  community. 

One  promising  area  for  futiue  collabora- 
tion between  public  and  private  sectors  Is  In 
the  exciting  planning  and  development  of 
"new  towns"  and  "satellite  cities." 

I  say  exciting  because  this  represents  a 
dramatically  new  concept  of  urban  building. 
Look  at  any  of  our  present  towns  and  cities 
and  you  can  see  unmistakable  reflections  of 
the  way  they  were  built — piecemeal. 

How  much  better  it  would  be  to  have  an 
overall  concept  of  the  community  which  can 
shape  the  development  right  from  the  out- 
set. Tbat,  In  essence,  is  tbe  new  town  idea. 
An  Imaginative  builder  comes  In  vrlth  a  com- 
prehensive plan  and  works  out  the  details  In 
cooperation  with  local  government. 

Tbe  location  of  the  community  center  is 
carefully  selected.  Tou  don't  have  the  situa- 
tion many  of  us  are  familiar  with  today 
where  one  municipality  waits  for  Its  neighbor 
to  provide  the  shopping  and  community  fa- 
cilities for  both  Housing  Is  planned  to  meet 
the  needs  of  all  those  who  will  be  working  In 
tbe  community.  Tou  dont  run  Into  situa- 
tions where  one  municipality  drags  Its  feet. 
hoping  the  next  town  will  provide  the  low- 
and  middle-Income  housing,  while  It  ac- 
commodates only  the  well-to-do. 

In  recent  years,  there  have  been  about  a 
dozen  communities  started  which  can  be 
classified  as  "new  towns" — that  Is  politically 
new  and  Independent  units  wltb  a  wide  range 
of  options  for  housing,  employment,  worship, 
education  and  recreation.  Perhaps  tbe  out- 
standing example  of  a  new  town  in  this  coun- 
try is  Columbia,  Maryland,  halfway  between 
Baltimore  and  Washington.  Because  Chase 
Manhattan  participated  in  its  construction 
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financing,    I    have   followed   this   particular 
"new   town"  with   spedal  interest. 

Columbia  was  started  In  1003  and  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  compleUd  in  1980.  By  Uiat  time 
the  population — now  about  10,000 — should 
reach  110,000.  Of  lU  14,000  acres,  about  half 
are  for  residential  use.  A  quarter  of  the  land 
Is  for  open  space,  while  another  quarter  is 
for  commercial  and  Industrial  purposes. 

A  core  community  Is  surrounded  by  what 
ultimately  will  be  a  doeen  tree-shaded  vil- 
lages. Each  village  has  been  subdivided  Into 
racially  Integrated  neighborhoods  of  about 
1.000  families,  with  homes  In  a  variety  of 
styles  and  prices,  clustered  around  churches. 
shops  and  schools.  There  are  transportation 
loops  around  the  villages  that  connect  with 
Columbia's  central  core.  Industrial  sites  are 
situated  on  the  outskirts  but  with  easy  access 
routes  to  residential  and  shopping  areas.  Tbe 
city  Is  designed  to  be  a  balanced  community 
with  recreational  and  social  faclUtles  to  satis- 
fy the  human  needs  of  urban  living,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  businesses  which  provide  employ- 
ment and  the  economic  base. 

Seeing  Columbia  evolve,  one  can  readily 
understand  the  growing  support  for  new 
towns  which  is  springing  up  all  across  the 
country. 

As  an  example,  Tbe  National  Committee 
on  Urban  Growth  Policy  has  recommended 
the  creation  of  100  new  communities  the  size 
of  Columbia  and,  in  addition,  ten  new  cities 
of  at  least  one  million  people  each. 

Tbe  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1870  set  up  a  Community  Development 
Corporation  to  handle  the  financing  of  new 
communities,  and  provided  some  of  the  funds 
to  get  them  started.  These  steps  are  very 
much  in  the  right  direction,  but  the  funding 
presently  available  Is  still  far  below  the 
waterllne  of  adequacy  to  get  the  Job  done. 

I  have  been  giving  considerable  thought  as 
to  how  the  process  of  promoting  new  towns 
can  be  expedited.  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  additional  legislation  will  be 
required  as  well  as  added  financial  support. 
Specifically.  It  seems  to  me  that  two  steps 
are  needed. 

One  is  a  mechanism  to  help  in  acquiring 
land  so  tbat  sufficiently  large  and  contiguous 
tracts  can  be  put  together.  In  tbe  case  of 
Columbia,  a  few  parcels  could  not  be  acquired 
and  in  the  end  the  planners  Just  had  to  de- 
sign the  city  around  them.  If  more  parcels 
had  been  held  out,  or  If  they  had  been  In 
more  critical  locations,  this  could  have  un- 
dercut the  whole  project.  The  chanclness  re- 
lated to  land  acquisition  Is  much  too  great 
as  things  now  stand. 

The  other  need  is  for  new  sources  of  fi- 
nancing to  provide  the  enormous  sums  re- 
quired before  new  towns  get  underway  and 
begin  collecting  revenue  on   their  own. 

To  take  care  of  both  these  needs,  I  would 
suggest  the  creation  of  two  corporations  na- 
tionwide In  scope — one  public,  the  other 
private  or  quasi-public. 

To  deal  wltb  the  problem  of  land  acquisi- 
tion— and  perhaps  provide  guidance  In  terms 
of  national  land  use  planning — we  need 
either  a  new  Federal  agency  or  an  existing 
agency  supplied  with  special  additional 
powers  for  planning  and  obtaining  sites 
for  new  towns. 

Such  an  agency  might  well  require  tbe 
power  of  eminent  domain.  But  sufficient 
fiexlbUlty  and  safeguards  should  be  built  in 
so  that  tbe  rights  and  deslree  of  those  al- 
ready living  in  propoeed  sites  would  be  pro- 
tected and  so  that  there  would  be  no  im- 
proper Infringement  on  states'  rights. 
Whether  It  be  an  Executive  Branch  mecha- 
nlam  or  a  creation  of  Congress  should  be 
a  matter  for  sober  refiectlon.  But  the  plan 
would  call  for  a  Federal  agency  with  tbe 
abUlty  to  determine  sites  and  projects  In  a 
manner  consistent  With  the  economic  needs 
and  goals  of  the  communities  Involved  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Nation.  Tbus  a  single 
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agency  would  handle  land  acquisition  and 
site  location. 

The  second  agency,  either  private  or  quasi- 
public,  would  be  organized  to  provide  tbe 
financing.  Possibly  a  new  kind  of  bank 
could  be  devised  which  would  seek  its  capi- 
tal from  commercial  banks,  insurance  com- 
panies. Industry  and  other  sources.  To  do 
so,  the  new  bank  would  need  to  offer  long- 
term  investment  opportunities  tn  the  form 
of  equity  or  debentures  that  would  make 
possible  full  development  of  a  new  town, 
and  be  sufficiently  remunerative  so  aa  to 
assure  a  continuing  flow  of  capital  for  other 
new  towns.  If  the  new  communities  are  well 
conceived,  there  Is  no  reason  why  the  bulk 
of  the  capital  should  not  come  from  private 
sources. 

Tbe  two  agencies  would  need  to  work  in 
close  cooperation  to  see  that  the  site  loca- 
tions of  new  towns  not  only  meet  the  public 
standards  desired  for  national  growth  but 
also  to  make  sure  that  they  would  be  attrac- 
tive to  residents  and  to  Industry. 

Working  together,  these  two  agencies 
could  create  a  whole  series  of  new  inde- 
pendent communities,  providing  adequate 
bousing  at  reasonable  cost  and  bringing  to- 
gether both  the  white  and  blue-collar  work 
force  required  for  industrial  expansion. 

Aside  from  the  building  of  new  towns, 
the  plan  I  have  outlined  could  readily  direct 
investment  Into  existing  core  cities  where 
our  national  growth  policy  determined  that 
programs  oT  redevelopment  or  rehabilita- 
tion were  desirable. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  benefit  would  be  the 
harnessing  of  private  financing  sources, 
which  up  to  now  have  not  been  attracted 
by  urban  Investment,  and  directing  them 
Into  responsible  urban  developments  that 
are  not  only  profitable  but  that  enhance  the 
environment  as  well. 

Obviously,  the  building  of  new  towns  is 
an  expensive  venture.  One  recent  study  estl- 
mstes  that  a  community  the  size  of  Colum- 
bia might  cost  as  much  as  »60  million  in  pre- 
development  charges  alone — In  land  acqui- 
sition, planning  and  management,  and  in- 
frastructure such  as  streets  and  utilities. 

These  start-up  costs  are  the  very  ones 
that  the  developer  finds  so  burdensome  un- 
der present  conditions  and  the  ones  that  the 
proposed  new  financing  agency  would  be  de- 
signed to  handle.  As  a  new  town  project 
DOTM  ahead,  it  can  obtain  funds  in  the  con- 
ventional money  market  or — In  case  of  lower 
Income  housing — from  various  government 
programs  or  the  new  National  Corporation 
for  Housing  Partnerships.  But  the  pre- 
development  costs  are  the  big  road  blocks. 

If  we  use  this  $50  million  as  a  base  figure, 
then  the  recommendation  of  the  National 
Committee  on  Urban  Growth  Policy  for  100 
communities  of  Columbia's  size,  and  ten  of 
one  million  people  each  could  cut  cost  In  the 
neighborhood  of  910  billion. 

Standing  by  itself,  this  is  an  imposing  fig- 
ure, indeed.  Yet  It  is  less  than  half  of  what 
we  have  already  spent  on  the  man-ln-space 
program.  And  as  great  as  the  benefits  from 
tbat  program  have  been,  I  believe  that  the 
advantages  of  new  town  development — cer- 
tainly in  human  terms — could  be  Incalcula- 
bly greater. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
la  tackling  urban  problems,  we  should  keep 
Ave  points  In  mind : 

^Irst,  that  because  these  problems  are  so 
closely  interrelated,  they  call  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  overall  national  goaU  and  guid- 
ance. 

Second,  that  federal  and  state  assistance 
must  be  closely  coordinated  to  stimulate  re- 
sponsible local  action  and  serve  the  best 
long-run  Interests  of  the  overall  community. 

"nUrd,  that  the  amount  of  state  and  local 
buudlng  and  rebuilding  required  Is  so  vast 
^»t  It  will  make  necessary  the  expenditure 
«  a  steadily  Increasing  share  of  otir  totel 
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national  Income.  Both  private  and  public 
funds  will  be  required.  Since  states  and  mu- 
nicipalities are  already  straining  their  tax- 
ing powers,  I  believe  the  federal  government 
will  have  to  bear  a  larger  share  than  In  the 
past.  That  is  why  I  personally  applaud 
President  Nixon's  proposal  for  what  he  calls 
"general  revenue  sharing."  The  Idea  of  giv- 
ing local  governments  greater  flexibility  In 
spending  a  larger  portion  of  federal  tax  rev- 
enues on  urban  development  Is  eminently 
sound,  and  I  would  hope  that  the  President's 
approach  would  eventually  find  the  broadly- 
ba.sed  support  It  deserves  on  Capitol  Hill ' 

Fourth,  that  it  is  Imperative  for  any  new 
town  or  redevelopment  project  to  Include 
enough  profitable  activities  whether  in  hous- 
ing, commercial  development  or  Industry  to 
generate  tax  revenues  sufficient  to  make  the 
project  viable  with  a  minimum  of  public 
subsidy. 

Fifth  and  Anally,  that  the  task  of  refur- 
bishing our  existing  core  cities  and  building 
new  towns  can  best  be  accomplished  If  pub- 
lic and  private  efforts  are  creatively  com- 
bined In  such  a  way  as  to  win  the  support  of 
the  community. 

In  shaping  our  cities  of  the  future,  we  are 
limited  only  by  the  Intensity  of  our  concern, 
the  reach  of  our  inquiring  minds,  and  the 
strength  of  our  determination  to  provide  a 
better  life  for  all  our  citizens. 


CANCER:    A   CURE   WITHIN   REACH 
THIS  DECADE 


HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

OF    MICRIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  22,  1971 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  Joined  as  a  cosponsor  in 
introducing  legislation.  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  27  on  January  22,  1971, 
calling  for  a  national  commitment  to  be 
Immediately  undertaken  in  hopes  of 
achieving  a  cure  and  control  of  cancer 
within  this  decade. 

Not  that  the  mere  introduction  of  this 
legislation  will  result  tn  an  instant  or 
magical  cure,  but  the  fact  that  President 
Nixon,  the  administration,  and  the  Con- 
gress are  committed  to  conquering  this 
dreadful  disease  and  are  willing  to  put 
themselves  on  record  by  supporting  this 
legislation  providing  adequate  funding 
cannot  but  help  in  the  battle  to  save  lives. 

Each  year  cancer  is  among  the  leading 
causes  of  death  in  the  United  States — 
ranking  second  only  to  heart  disease. 
There  are  few  families  within  our  Nation 
who  have  not  lost  some  relative  or  close 
friend  as  a  result  of  cancer. 

Sixteen  percent  of  all  deaths  in  the 
United  States,  representing  some  329,000 
persons,  were  caused  from  cancer  in  1970. 
This  year  the  American  Cancer  Society 
estimates  the  cancer  death  toll  will  climb 
even  higher  to  335,000.  This  Is  about  920 
persons  dying  a  day  from  cancer — or 
more  than  one  every  2  minutes. 

As  far  as  cancer  fatalities  are  related 
to  population,  the  U.S.  ranks  18th  among 
the  40  nations  reporting  mortality  statis- 
tics, according  to  the  American  Cancer 
Society. 

More  than  52  million  Americans  now 
living  will  eventually  have  cancer.  This  Is 
about  1  in  4  persons,  according  to  pres- 
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ent  population.  Over  the  years  cancer 
will  strike  2  of  3  families. 

In  the  1970's  alone,  it  is  estimated 
there  will  be  3.5  million  cancer  deaths,  6.5 
million  new  cancer  cases  and  10  million 
under  treatment  for  the  disease. 

It  has  been  projected  that  in  the  State 
of  Michigan  alone,  there  will  be  13,800 
deaths  from  cancer  this  year,  and  26,000 
new  cases  reported. 

As  shocking  as  all  these  figures  are, 
some  progress  has  been  made  in  the  fight 
against  cancer.  In  1960,  267,000  people 
were  victims — representing  more  than 
17  percent  of  the  death  rate. 

Back  in  1930,  the  hope  of  survival  for 
a  person  who  was  stricken  with  cancer 
was  less  than  1  in  5.  Today  the  odds  have 
risen  to  1  in  3. 

However,  despite  today's  odds — which 
are  still  heavily  weighed  against  the  vic- 
tim— the  success  that  has  been  achieved 
lies  primarily  in  the  early  detection  of 
the  disease,  as  opposed  to  any  strikingly 
new  "cure"  treatment  or  breakthrough 
discovery.  True,  there  have  been  some 
wonder  drugs  and  therapy  treatment 
that  have  prolonged  the  life  of  those 
sufferers. 

But  early  detection,  which  has  to  a 
great  extent  been  made  passible  through 
the  public  and  private  educational  pro- 
grams of  various  interested  groups,  has 
been  primarily  responsible  for  today's 
1  in  3  odds  of  survival. 

It  has  been  unfortunate,  indeed,  that 
there  has  been  a  lack  of  what  could  be 
termed  an  actual  major  medical  break- 
through toward  a  cure  in  combating  and 
controlling  cancer. 

But,  funds  for  research  have  been  lim- 
ited in  past  years.  Congress  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1969  some  $185.2  million 
for  the  National  Cancer  Institute.  Tlie 
American  Cancer  Institute  had  a  1968-69 
budget  of  about  $61,5  million — about  $20 
million  which  went  for  research.  A  large 
remainder  went  to  public  and  profes- 
sional education. 

Therefore,  I  think  it  important  that  we 
increase  the  amount  appropriated  for 
cancer  research.  Our  Nation's  leading 
medical  authorities  have  almost  all 
agreed  that  we  probably  can,  through 
proper  research,  control  cancer  within 
this  decade — provided  we  provide  the 
funding. 

This  bill  will  not  only  provide  the  type 
of  vital  funding.  It  will  also  establish  a 
new  national  agency  for  centralizing  the 
administration  of  cancer  research  fimds. 
It  furthermore  provides  for  the  construc- 
tion of  five  new  critically  needed  research 
institutes  in  the  United  States  during  the 
first  2  years  of  appropriations. 


SMALL  OIL  SLICKS  RISE,  POSE  A 
WORSE  THREAT  THAN  MAJOR 
BLOWOUTS 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OP   ICICBIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22.  1971 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
February   10.   1971,   issue  of  the  Wall 
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street  Journal.  Mr.  James  C.  Tanner 
wrote  a  very  thought-provoking  article 
regarding  the  fact  that  it  is  the  small  and 
often  unnoticed  oil  spill  that  eventually 
results  in  the  most  far-reaching  damage 
to  our  environment.  These  spills,  when 
taken  together,  are  a  far  more  serious 
threat  to  the  environment  than  the  oc- 
casional spectacuitu-  incident. 

It  is  estimated  that  over  3  billion  gal- 
lons of  oil  a  year  are  presently  released 
into  the  oceans  of  the  world,  and  Mr. 
Tanner's  article  points  out  that  many 
pollution  experts  feel  the  problems  may 
be  even  more  serious. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  requested  that  Mr. 
Tanner's  article  appear  in  the  Rxcoro 
at  this  point. 

I  include  the  article  as  follows : 

Small  Oil  Slicks  Risx,  Posk  a  Worse  Thxeat 
Than  Majoe  Blowottts — Daily  Spills. 
Dkips  and  Leaks  bt  Pipes.  Boats  and 
Baiusss  Seen  CArsiNc  Big  Damage — Sick 
Botos  AND  Soiled  Beaches 

(By   James  C.   Tanner) 

New  Oeleans. — It  Is  a  sunny,  cloudless  day 
In  this  delta  city  as  A.  L.  Prechac  Jr.  and 
a  pilot  take  off  in  a  Cessna  plane.  As  tbe 
small  craft  climbs  toward  the  southwest,  a 
lush  carpet  of  green  marshes  laced  with 
bayous  and  spotted  with  lakes  opens  up  be- 
low. The  waters  of  beautiful  Lake  Salvador 
gleam  in  the  distance. 

But  those  gleaming  waters  bother  Mr.  Pre- 
chac. who  18  head  of  the  antlpollutlon-en- 
forcement  section  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission.  He  points  out  to  a 
passenger  that  part  of  the  gleam  Is  caused  by 
tbe  sun's  bouncing  off  a  spreading  oil  slick. 
A  few  miles  further,  over  some  marshes  and 
waterways,  brilliantly  colored  rainbows  re- 
flect off  oU  creeping  along  the  surface  of 
canals.  Beyond  that,  an  oil  slick  oozes  over 
part  of  an  Inlet. 

Before  the  Cessna  returns  to  New  Orleans. 
Mr.  Prechac  wUl  have  observed,  and  duly 
aotated.  enough  violations  of  the  state's  anti- 
pollution laws  to  warrant  issuing  18  or  ao 
citations  to  companies  and  Individuals.  Few. 
if  any.  of  these  violations  wUl  reeeire  any 
widespread  publicity,  however.  For  unlike 
dramatic  tanker  collisions  and  massive  oil- 
well  blowouts,  the  slicks  here,  when  consid- 
ered Individually,  are  far  too  minor  to  arouse 
public  Indlgnatloo. 

A    SXXIOVS    THREAT 

Yet.  taken  together,  these  small  slicks  are  a 
far  more  serious  threat  to  the  environment 
than  are  the  occasional  spectacular  blowouts, 
conservationists  say.  "It's  the  smaU  but 
chronlo  dlsolMrgM  tliat  are  the  most  debU- 
itatlng,"  says  Kenneth  B.  Blglane.  a  nuulne 
biologist  who  directs  the  division  of  oil  and 
hazardous  materials  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  the  new  federal  antipol- 
lution agency. 

The  smaller  spills  can  be  blamed  on  a 
number  of  factors.  Including  minor  leaks  In 
wells,  deliberate  dumping  by  ships,  routine 
transfers  of  oil  and  minor  accidents  at  sea. 
But  whatever  the  caus«.  the  small  spills  are 
dlfflcult  to  detect;  and  despite  new  laws  and 
hanhar  penalties,  they  are  often  Impossible 
to  prevent. 

The  amount  of  oil  going  into  the  seas 
around  the  world  now  is  estimated  at  three 
bUllon  gallons  a  year.  Some  authorities  say 
that  during  the  past  Ave  years  more  than  one 
mUllon  gallons  of  oU  have  been  accidentally 
leaked  Into  the  waters  off  the  Tesas  coast. 
Thla  Qgure  Is  more  than  twice  the  amount 
spilled  In  California's  Santa  Barbara  Channel 
In  January  1969 — an  accident  that  provoked 
a  ixia)or  ecoloctcal  uproar 

But  many  pollution  experts  maintain  that 
l)etroleum  problems  are  even  more  serious  in- 
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land.  They  say  oil  In  Increasing  amounts  is 
being  leaked,  dripped,  spilled  and  poured  Into 
lakes,  streams,  marshes,  bayous  and  bays. 
"Soon  there  will  be  oil  all  over  the  water,  and 
that  will  b«  that,"  one  pollution  fighter 
glumly  predicts. 

CHASING    petroleum    POLLUTERS 

Recognizing  the  problem  of  small  spills. 
Clark  M.  Hoffpauer.  director  of  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission.  In  mld- 
1969  established  a  special  pollution  inspection 
force  made  up  of  game  wardens.  About  30 
agents  for  tbe  commission  now  spend  much 
of  their  time  chasing  petroleum  {wlluters. 
rather  than  game  poachers. 

Mr.  Hoffpauer's  inspection  force,  armed 
with  Polaroid  cameras,  photograph  whatever 
p>ollutlon  violations  they  find.  There's  no  lack 
of  subjects.  Mr.  Hoffpauer  suggests,  in  fact, 
that  the  oil  companies  should  consider  min- 
ing some  of  Louisiana's  lake  bottoms.  "There 
Is  more  oil  in  that  mud  than  in  oil  shale." 
he  says. 

Mr.  Prechac's  recent  flight  over  Lake  Salva- 
dor illustrates  the  magnitude  of  Louisiana's 
problems  with  "small"  spillage.  After  com- 
mission pilot  Leo  Rodriguez  has  flown  a  few 
miles  beyond  the  apparently  faulty  rig  oper- 
ated by  'Texaco  In  Lake  Salvador.  Mr.  Prechac 
spots  five  wells  and  one  crude-otl  waste  pit 
that  seem  to  be  leaking  Into  the  marshes  and 
waterways  of  Texaco's  Lafltte  field 

The  plane  heads  south  toward  the  Gulf 
Coast.  About  10  miles  offshore,  a  22-well  Shell 
Oil  Co.  platform  has  been  blazing  out  of  con- 
trol since  last  Dec.  1 .  and  a  silvery  sheen  of  oil 
Is  seen  stretching  along  five  miles  of  the 
beach  front.  As  the  Cessna  turns  to  trace  the 
sheen,  however.  It's  seen  that  the  source  of 
pollution  Isnt  tbe  burning  platform  at  all. 
Rather.  It  seems  to  be  a  tugboat  pumping  Its 
bilge  Into  the  water. 

TAGGING    A    TCC 

The  pilot  swoops  low  over  the  tug,  and  its 
name  is  Jotted  down  by  Mr.  Prechac.  Regain- 
ing altitude,  the  plane  passes  over  Port 
Sulfur,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  and  the  cap- 
tain spots  on  oU  barge  dripping  petroleum 
into  the  waters  of  nearby  Lake  Washington. 

Across  the  river  In  the  Black  Bay  oil  field 
small  slicks  are  spreading  away  from  three 
producing  platforms  and  oily  rainbows  fan 
out  from  several  rigs  Mr  Prechac.  busily  tak- 
ing notes,  .says  most  of  the  offending  installa- 
tions are  operated  by  Gulf  Oil  Corp. 

After  his  flights.  Mr.  Prechac  usually  radios 
his  agents  responsible  for  the  aerially  sur- 
veyed territories.  The  agents  then  go  out  In 
boats  to  collect  additional  evidence.  More 
often  than  not  they  find  what  they're  look- 
ing for:  citations  have  been  averaging  about 
100  a  month.  On  this  day,  however,  rather 
than  Issuing  citations  Mr.  Prechac  calls  the 
oil  companies  and  tells  them  what  he  has 
seen  and  warns  them  to  clean  up  the  situa- 
tion. 

Th«  citations,  however,  carry  an  initial 
penalty  of  only  •100.  Furthermore,  few  oil 
polluters  are  fined.  Louisiana  courts  appear 
reluctant  to  proeecute  petroleum  producers, 
some  observers  say.  since  oU  Is  the  state's 
major  producer  of  revenue. 

This  lant  to  say  that  the  oU  companies 
don't  respond  to  Mr.  Prechac's  citations.  Moat 
major  producers.  Increasingly  concerned 
about  outcries  from  ecologlsts.  attempt  to 
avoid  advene  publicity  by  quickly  correcting 
pollution  offenaes.  "If  w«  can  get  with  an  oil 
spill  right  away  and  get  it  cleaned  up.  it 
doesn't  get  into  tbe  newspapers."  says  an 
oiSclal  of  on«  large  oU  company. 

"There  is  no  way.  when  you're  working  over 
an  old  w»ll  or  a  n«w  one.  not  to  splU  a  little 
oil."  says  a  spokesman  for  Gulf.  "We  contract 
for  people  to  work  over  the  wells,  and  it's  aw- 
fully hard  to  get  good  workover  crews." 

A  Ttaaco  spokesman  says  hla  company  Is 
"concerned  as  much  as  anyone,  maybe  more 
than  most,   about  situations  like   this.   We 
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do  everything  we  can  to  prevent  even  the 
smallest  sheen.  We  work  very  closely  with 
the  Louisiana  authorities  and  the  little  mis- 
hap Is  taken  care  of  on  the  spot." 

The  Texaco  spokesman  doesn't  deny  that 
Texaco  gets  a  lot  of  citations  in  Louisiana, 
but  he  Insists  that  the  oil  spotted  by  Mr. 
Prechac  should  be  called  "sheens,"  rather 
than  "slicks."  "There  Is  a  big  difference  be- 
tween a  slick  and  a  sheen,"  he  says.  "Sheens 
can  be  caused  by  outboard  motors." 

Over  and  above  bad  publicity,  the  com- 
panies are  becoming  concerned  by  the  In- 
creasingly tough  stance  of  federal  regulators 
regarding  spills  In  coastal  or  navigable 
waters  Early  last  year,  following  a  big  spill  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  Chevron  OU  Co .  a 
Standard  Oil  Co  of  California  subsidiary,  the 
federal  government  charged  nine  companies 
with  falling  to  follow  proper  safety  precau- 
tions in  offshore  drilling.  Thus  far.  eight  of 
the  offenders  have  paid  fines  totaling  more 
'ban  $2  million. 

The  Chevron  spill  is  also  credited  for 
speedy  congressional  enactment  last  year  of 
legislation  providing  stiff  penalties  for  petro- 
leum polUitlon.  The  penalties,  which  reach  a 
maximum  $10,000  fine  for  each  violation,  are 
Imposed  on  any  concern  that  knowingly  dis- 
charges oil  Into  the  water  or  that  falls  to 
report  accidental  spills. 

But  those  U.S.  agencies  charged  with  en- 
forcing the  new  federal  restrictions  aren't 
yet  sufficiently  geared  up  to  be  fully  effective 
"We  cannot  control  the  'spills)  situation," 
says  an  official  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  "but  perhaps  we  can  mitigate 
the  damages." 

The  extent  of  such  damages  Isn't  yet 
known.  Gulf  Coast  resort  operators  have  been 
Increasingly  grumbling  about  globs  of  oil 
they  claim  are  spoiling  their  beaches  And 
environmentalists  note  with  despair  that 
pelicans  and  other  coastal  birds  from  Florida 
•o  Louisiana  are  often  found  dying  from  oil 
soakings. 

Conservationists,  however,  believe  the 
harm  done  to  the  birds  and  beaches  Is  but 
a  small  segment  of  the  total  pollution  picture 
HI  Louisiana.  Throughout  the  state,  they  say. 
formerly  beautiful  and  fertile  woodlands 
have  been  laid  waste  by  the  seepage  of  oU 
and  brine  from  nearby  petrolexim  fields.  They 
add  that  some  swamps  and  water  bodies  have 
become  almoet  devoid  of  marine  life  because 
of  oil  runoffs. 

Oil  Is  Important  to  Louisiana's  economy, 
but  tbe  state's  waters — sustaining  vast  fish, 
oyster  and  shrimp  Industries — are  also  major 
producers  of  revenue,  some  LoulsUnians  note. 
Hardy  oysters  usually  purge  themselves  of 
oil  within  a  few  weeks,  but  some  species  of 
fish  continue  to  carry  an  oUy  taste  long  after 
contact  with  spills.  And  some  shrimpers  are 
complaining  their  catches  are  down  because 
of  the  oil  leakage  problem. 

The  oil  companies  reply  that  the  industry's 
antipollution  spending  has  reached  $15  mil- 
lion a  day — more  than  double  the  figure  of 
five  years  ago.  In  addition,  they  say.  the 
.\merlcan  Petroleum  Institute  has  a  1971 
budget  of  $3.5  mUllon  for  Its  drive  against  air 
and  water  pollution.  The  largest  single  Item 
in  this  budget  Is  $1.3  million  to  study  the 
best  means  for  cleaning  up  oU  spills. 

The  oU  companies,  in  fact,  are  currently 
financing  extensive  research  In  the  control 
.and  prevention  of  petroleum  pollution. 
Shell's  research  laboratory  in  Houston  la  so 
highly  regarded  that  Mr.  Prechac  plans  to 
enroll  some  of  his  agents  there  for  courses 

For  Louisiana's  waterways,  however,  the 
immediate  future  ts  clouded.  Research  aside 
executives  of  the  oil  companies  say  they 
can't  operate  without  a  certain  amount  of 
spillage  If  they  are  to  meet  rising  petroleum 
demands.  •Railroads  cant  operate  without 
denailng  some  cars. "  says  one  philosophical 
oilman.  But  that  argument  doesn't  soothe  a 
lot  of  people. 
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THE   VOICE   HAS   NOT   DIED   WITH 
THE  MAN 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  22,  1971 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 3.  1971,  Lawrence  S.  Fanning,  one  of 
Alaska's  most  outstanding  citizens  and 
one  of  the  Nation's  finest  journalists 
died.  His  death  was  a  shock  and  a  great 
loss  to  the  people  he  loved  and  for  the 
people  he  worked  with. 

Tributes  to  Mr.  Fanning  have  come 
from  the  people  who  have  had  the  good 
fortime  to  work  with  him  and  from 
people  whose  lives  he  so  deeply  touched. 
Journalists  across  the  Nation,  in  numer- 
ous articles,  have  expressed  their  ad- 
miration and  respect  for  Lawrence  Fan- 
ning. Perhaps  one  of  the  most  moving  of 
those  articles  was  written  by  the  staff 
who  served  with  him  at  the  Anchorage 
Dally  News.  I  would  like  to  insert  this 
editorial  into  the  Record  as  a  tribute  to 
Mr.  Fanning  and  to  demonstrate  in  the 
most  eloquent  words  his  profound  influ- 
ence on  his  friends  and  staff: 
The   Voice   Has   Not   Died   Wtth   the   Man 

Larry  Panning  is  gone,  but  he  left  a  legacy 
that  will  live  on  in  this  newspaper  and  Its 
employes. 

His  was  a  resonant,  compassionate  voice 
for  the  liberal,  progressive  ideals  which  to 
him  epitomized  the  best  In  our  nation  and 
state.  He  championed  the  poor,  the  weak  and 
the  oppressed:  he  had  an  abiding  faith  In 
the  young  ( "Most  of  my  generation  hsis  spent 
too  damn  much  time  talking  and  not  enough 
time  listening.") ;  he  abhored  social  Injustice, 
corruption  and  bigotry. 

When  he  acquired  control  of  The  Dally 
News  In  1967,  Larry  Fanning  let  the  commu- 
nity know  right  away  what  It  could  expect. 
"The  Anchorage  Dally  News  will  be  a  politi- 
cally Independent  newspaper,"  he  wrote  In 
an  editorial  In  the  first  edition  of  the  paper 
under  his  ownership.  "We  expect  to  be  out- 
spoken on  Issues  and  candidates.  As  a  conse- 
quence, no  political  organization  or  power 
structure  Is  likely  to  applaud  our  efforts 
consistently.  Our  purpose  Is  to  serve  the 
Interests  of  all  the  F>eople  and  to  provide  a 
fonmi  for  dissent  as  well  as  consensus." 

And  that  is  the  way  he  ran  the  news- 
paper— to  the  delight  of  some  and  the 
chagrin  of  others. 

As  time  passed,  many  residents  came  to 
know  Larry  Fanning  well,  for  his  door  was 
open  to  all.  and  readers  of  the  paper  became 
familiar  with  his  philosophy  through  scores 
of  punchy  editorials. 

Two  subjects  in  particular  cropped  up  time 
and  again  in  his  editorials:  the  need  for  a 
generous  and  honorable  settlement,  with 
state  participation,  of  the  century-old  Native 
land  claims;  the  necessity  of  protecting  the 
spectacular  Alaskan  environment  as  develop- 
ment proceeds.  Neither  subject  has  been 
particularly  popular  with  a  majority  of  Alas- 
kans. But  both  fired  Fannlng's  imagination. 
And  when  aroused,  his  displeasure  could 
sting. 

Following  the  Prudhoe  Bay  oil  lease  sale, 
when  many  Alaskans  were  deploring  the 
Interest  the  rest  of  the  country  was  showing 
In  Alaska,  he  wrote: 

"Most  Alaskans  welcome  the  boom  and 
look  forward  to  the  benefits  that  prudent 
and  concerned  development  of  our  natural 
reesources  will  bring.  But  some  members  of 
our  community  want  It  both  ways.  They're 
all  for  development,  but  they're  becoming 
Increasingly  sensitive  over  the  loss  of  privacy. 

"In  response  to  the  awakening  national 
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interest  in  the  Great  Land,  they  trot  out  the 
shop-worn  shibboleth  of  'Alaska  for  Alaskans, 
Outsiders  go  home'  to  do  battle  against  visit- 
ing, frequently  critical  journalists  .  .  . 

"This  type  of  attack  may  have  been  good 
form  when  the  only  outsiders  who  cared 
about  our  state  were  high  school  geography 
students  or  desk  men  at  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  It  won't  do  now  .  .  . 

"It  is  all  too  easy  to  lapse  into  a  falee 
sense  of  security  based  on  reading  or  seeing 
only  that  which  pleases.  The  list  of  those 
who  have  paid  the  price  for  self-delusion  is 
too  long  to  print  here." 

After  three  and  a  half  decades  of  devo- 
tion to  a  demanding  craft,  whose  pressures 
and  constant  contact  with  the  seamy  side 
of  life  have  turned  many  a  flaming  young 
Idealist  Into  a  cynic  by  middle  age,  Larry 
Panning  retained  an  undiminished  faith  in 
F)eople  and  the  democratic  process. 

"He  was  the  only  man  I  ever  met  who, 
after  talking  to  him,  always  made  me  feel 
better,"  one  friend  said  this  week. 

An  editorial  from  the  fall  of  1969  shows 
why. 

"The  great  lesson  of  last  year's  national 
election  was  that  participatory  democracy 
still  worked,"  Panning  wrote.  "Even  in  this 
age  of  computers,  faceless  cities  and  a  bur- 
geoning population.  Individuals  made  them- 
selves heard.  Eugene  McCarthy's  campaign 
showed  that  the  hard  questions  could  be 
asked  of  our  leaders  and  fair  answers  de- 
manded as  the  price  of  their  re-election  .  .  . 

"The  lessons  of  the  past  year  have  not  been 
lost  on  some  Alaskans.  Last  spring  saw  the 
inspiring  Biafra  walk  as  well  as  the  forma- 
tion of  Democrats  for  Issues  and  Answers,  a 
group  determined  to  bring  rational  investi- 
gation to  partisan  issues.  The  Alaska  Citizens 
Concerned  about  the  Deployment  of  the 
ABM  proved  that  not  all  Alaskans  welcomed 
a  poorly  rationalized,  questionably  conceived 
weapons  system. 

"More  recently  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  has  turned  its  not  inconsiderable 
talents  vrtth  wit,  charm  and  energy  to  the 
structure  of  Anchorage  area  government.  And 
the  Save  our  State  Committee  performed  a 
valuable  service  by  focusing  attention  on  the 
Amcbltka  nuclear  test  shot. 

"These  people  are  concerned  Alaskans, 
newcomers  and  pioneers  alike,  who  at  con- 
siderable personal  exp>ense  and  time  are  help- 
ing to  ventilate  the  key  Issues  of  the  day  .  .  . 

"Free  discussion  cannot  htirt  Alaska.  The 
state  is  already  subject  to  pressures  which 
tax  the  Intellectual  and  physical  resources  of 
our  small  population  and  relatively  short 
modem  political  history.  Yet  our  ability  to 
deal  imaginatively  and  progressively  with 
the  challenges  of  rapid  development  depends 
on  Alaskans  being  Involved  in  everything 
that's  going  on. 

"The  simple  fact  is  that  the  government 
that  governs  best  does  not  govern  least,  but 
rather  governs  with  the  greatest  participa- 
tion of  Its  citizens.  Abuse  and  corruption  are 
the  companions  of  disinterest.  Participation, 
relevance,  Involvement  are  the  keys  to  a 
healthy  democratic  society." 

People  were  always  the  key. 

And  to  the  young  people  of  Anchorage, 
many  of  them  distressed  by  the  direction  of 
society,  there  was  this  bit  of  advice  In  a  1968 
editorial: 

"Remember  always,  the  struggle  Is  half 
won,  not  half  lost;  the  glass  is  not  half 
empty,  it's  half  full. ' 

And  when  his  long-time  friend  Ralph 
McGlll.  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 
died  In  1969,  Larry  Fanning  penned  a  tribute 
that  In  many  respects  could  apply  as  well  to 
himself : 

"An  extraordinary  man  died  . . . 

"A  man  who  left  an  Indelible  mark  on  the 
land  he  loved; 

"A  man  who  wrote  the  kind  of  passionate 
prose  that  produced  miracles  of  change  and 
reform; 
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"A  man  of  courage,  integrity,  wit  and  com- 
passion. 

"(He)  was  a  newspaper  writer  and  an  edi- 
tor. (He  was  also  a  publisher,  but  he  had 
no  appetite  for  that  title.  It  made  him  un- 
comfortable.) .  .  . 

"As  a  writer,  and  as  a  man,  (he)  answered 
to  his  own  Instincts.  And  because  he  did,  a 
generation  of  writers  found  their  voices. 

".  .  .  loved  by  his  friends,  respected  by  his 
enemies,  (he)  spoke  out  in  a  time  when  'It 
took  guts  to  have  guts.' 

"Let  those  words  be  his  epitaph." 

There  Is  no  way  to  fill  the  void  that  Larry 
Fanning  left  at  this  newspaper.  Gone  will 
be  the  special  grace  that  illuminated  every- 
thing he  touched.  But  his  concerns — social 
equality  and  Justice  In  a  Democratic  so- 
ciety— remain  with  us  as  an  enduring  legacy. 
We  will  continue  to  espouse  them. 

The  voice  has  not  died  with  the  man. 


PITTSBURGH  SITE  OF  FIFTH  IN- 
TERNATIONAL CONFERENCE  ON 
URBAN    TRANSPORTATION 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PENNSTXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22,  1971 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  has  had 
the  honor  of  hosting  the  first  four  In- 
ternational Conferences  on  Urban 
Transportation  beginning  in  1966. 

This  coming  September  8  to  10.  1971, 
Pittsburgh  will  again  be  the  meeting 
place  of  some  of  the  most  knowledge- 
able men  in  the  field  of  mass  trans- 
portation, as  the  fifth  International  con- 
ference convenes. 

The  participants  will  seek  out  the 
problems  and  search  for  the  solutions 
necessary  to  the  safe  and  comfortable 
mass  movement  of  people.  It  will  be  a 
unique  international  confrontation, 
which  we  hope  will  lead  to  break- 
throughs In  transportation  advance- 
ment. Innovative  plans  and  ideas  In 
mobility  will  keynote  the  conference. 

As  a  time  when  all  of  us  In  Congress, 
as  well  as  many  other  concerned  citizens 
are  seeking  solutions  to  the  urban  trans- 
portation crisis,  the  International  Con- 
ference to  be  held  in  Pittsburgh  can 
bring  concrete  programs  to  view  for  all 
the  world  to  see. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  place  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  following  formal 
announcement  of  this  conference: 

E.  D.  Brockett,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Gulf  Oil  Corporation,  will  head  the  Fifth 
International  Conference  on  Urban  Trans- 
portation, to  be  held  in  Pittsburgh,  Septem- 
ber 8-10,  1971. 

The  Pittsburgh  Urban  Transit  Council 
(PUTC)  will  sponsor  the  conference.  Mr. 
Brockett  was  recently  elected  chairman  of 
this  organization.  The  Transportation  Re- 
search Institute  (TRI)  of  Carnegie-Mellon 
University  and  the  GtUf  Oil  Corporation  will 
act  SIS  co-sponsors  to  this  year's  conference. 

Conferees  will  Include  transit  system  de- 
signers and  builders  from  all  over  the  world 
as  well  as  government  and  civic  leaders  In- 
terested m  mass  transportation. 

The  conference  will  focus  attention  on 
mass  and  rapid  transit  problems  and  generate 
ideas  for  the  future,  with  emphasis  on  the 
economic,  ecological  and  social  benefits  good 
transportation  can  provide. 

"Efficient  urban  transportation  Is  one  of 
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the  mo«t  Important  goala  ova  society  shonld 
b«  sMklng  In  the  1970'8."  Mr.  Brockett  B*ld. 
"If  cities  are  to  remain  Important  as  centers 
of  commerce,  culture,  medicine,  education, 
religion — tbe  fundamental  elements  of  our 
society — they  must  be  both  beautiful  and 
accessible. 

"I  dont  believe  we  can  make  cities  attrac- 
Uve  to  people  merely  by  flUlng  new  super 
highways  with  more  and  more  cars  and  by 
leveling  more  downM)^  areas  for  parking 
lots.  ^% 

"Because  we  are  Involved  In  the  business 
of  moving  people,  I  and  the  oil  company  I 
work  for,  believe  we  have  a  social  respon- 
sibility to  work  for  the  beet  total  transpor- 
tation programs  to  benefit  all.  to  keep  our 
cities  viable,  to  free  people  to  move  about. 
which  I  feel  Is  one  of  our  principal  free- 
doms." 

He  said  the  PUTC,  TRI  and  various  Pitts- 
burgh coDHJanles  In  the  transit  business  have 
estabUshed  Pittsburgh  as  "tbe  International 
transit  center." 

"Generally.  Pittsburgh's  transit  technology 
la  pva  to  eight  years  ahead  of  any  other 
concentration  In  the  Industry.  The  area  has 
the  techniques,  skills,  people  and  money  to 
build  transportation  systems  on  a  big  scale." 
Mr.  Brookett  said. 

"The  Fifth  International  wUl  give  ua  the 
chance  to  share  our  knowledge  with  others, 
as  well  as  receive  guidance  on  future  appU- 
catlozu  and  developments  of  that  tech- 
nology." 

Past  conferences,  which  began  In  1966.  have 
attracted  transportation  officials  and  experts 
from  all  over  the  world,  Including  Russia. 
Attendance  has  exceeded  1000  each  year  as 
participation  has  continued  to  grow. 

Other  speakers  have  Included  Secretary  of 
Transportation  John  A.  Volpe,  1960;  New 
York  Oovemor  Nelson  Rockefeller,  1068; 
Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  1967; 
and  Alan  3.  Boyd,  Department  of  Commerce 
Undersecretary  for  Transportation,  1066. 


BRAINWARPING  IN  THE  NEW 
AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOTTUOANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  22.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr  Speaker,  well  edu- 
cated and  conscientious  people — many 
holding  top  positions  in  our  National 
Government — are  being  forced  to  submit 
themselves  for  psychological  reeducation 
because  they  are  too  human  and  individ- 
ualistic for  roles  in  the  new  American 
revolution. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  on  January  13  notified 
some  200  employees  of  the  National  Cen- 
ter for  Health  Statistics — NC7HS — that: 

They  must  attend  Intensive  training  and 
working  conferences  designed  to  develop  the 
racial  and  cultural  awareness  and  skUls  nec- 
essary In  applying  EEC  policies,  goals,  and 
practices  to  their  own  Immediate  circum- 
stances. 

These  conferences,  billed  as  equal  em- 
ployment opportimlty  but  obviously  de- 
signed to  give  preferential  treatment  to 
one  minority,  are  scheduled  for  3 -day 
sessions  to  be  held  the  weeks  of  Febru- 
ary 22  and  March  1  in  Predericksburp. 
Va.  The  EEC  Organizational  Develop- 
ment Conferences  are  to  be  conducted 
by  Curber  Associates,  Inc..  which  had 
earlier   handled   the  similar  sensitivity 
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training    conferences    at    Qaithersburg, 
Md.,  and  Harper's  Perry,  Va. 

The  Acting  Director  of  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Statistics  in  his  mem- 
orandum states  that  these  conferences 
are  not  "sensitlvlty-type,"  yet  the  an- 
nounced goals  and  the  reports  of  past 
EEO  conferences  tend  to  indicate  other- 
wise. Perhaps  the  Acting  Director  is  con- 
fused as  to  what  sensitivity  training  is. 

The  cost  of  these  two  conferences  Is 
reported  to  be  high:  $75,000  to  the  U.S. 
taxpayers  and  denial  of  individual  free- 
doms to  the  Federal  employees. 

Thus  far,  the  sensitivity  training  craze 
has  been  restricted  to  the  civilian  area 
of  Government  employees,  but  the  pro- 
gram is  being  readied  for  the  Army. 
Navy,  Marines,  and  Air  Force  with  meet- 
ings apparently  to  sensitize  our  officers 
so  that  they  will  associate  guilt  and  im- 
morality with  any  thought  of  winning 
wars  or  victory. 

Sensitivity  training  has  advanced  a 
long  way  from  the  prisons  of  Red  China, 
North  Korea,  and  Russia  to  where  it  is 
now  devised  as  a  process  to  control  and 
manipulate  our  Nation's  public  servants 
by  breaking  down  their  motivations, 
desires,  and  initiatives. 

Only  those  nations  which  are  free 
suffer  prejudices.  Those  nations  which  do 
not  tolerate  Individuality  are  totalitar- 
ian. Egalitarianism,  and  absence  of  dis- 
crimination, however  desirable  or  ideal- 
istic they  may  l>e  made  to  appear,  can 
never  be  fully  attained  in  any  society — 
be  it  totalitarian  or  free.  Even  In  Com- 
munist countries,  supposedly  set  up  to 
achieve  these  theoretical  goals,  discrim- 
ination and  inequality  are  still  rampant. 
Note  the  persecution  of  Jews  and  other 
minorities  in  Russia.  The  only  difference 
in  this  regard  is  that  In  Communist 
countries  the  people  have  lost  all  Indi- 
vidual freedom.  If  all  values  of  Individual 
superiority,  cultural  differences,  and 
natural  prejudices  are  ever  eliminated  In 
our  country,  it  can  only  be  done  by  deny- 
ing liberty  to  all  of  our  people. 

The  so-called  equal  employment  op- 
portunity Is  a  political  appeal  by  the 
President,  who  has  written  that: 

Equal  employment  opportunity  must  be- 
con»e  an  Integral  part  of  the  day-to-day  man- 
agement of  Federal  agencies  and  be  Inter- 
woven with  every  action  which  has  an  ef- 
fect on  employees. 

The  unanswered  question  remains: 
Does  the  President  intend  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  as  an  appeallnf?  slogan 
rather  than  the  destructive  program  be- 
ing forcefully  administered  as  if  sanc- 
tioned by  his  orders. 

Apparently,  under  the  New  American 
Revolution,  the  bureaucrats  of  the  elite 
category  have  decided  that  training  sub- 
employees  for  promotion  Is  too  slow  and 
emotional:  so,  they  have  devised  a  faster 
method  for  downgrading  the  superior 
employee — psychological  training  to 
bring  on  guilt  neurosis.  And  if  one  of  the 
more  superior  employees  objects,  he  Is  to 
be  regarded  as  being  a  troublemaker,  un- 
cooperative, and  as  standing  In  the  way 
of  the  New  American  Revolution.  He 
must  be  purged.  This  is  one  way  to  create 
a  vacancy  to  be  filled  by  the  subemployee. 
This  iB  the  way  equal  employment  op- 
portunity Is  being  carried  out. 
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It  is  strange  that  one  never  hears  of 
a  sensitivity  training  seminar  to  Indoc- 
trinate the  minority  so  that  it  under- 
stands the  problems  of  the  majority. 

The  sensitivity  method  being  pushed 
by  the  NCHS  for  the  promotion  and  de- 
motion of  Government  employees  as 
groups  rather  than  Individuals  employ- 
ees is  endemic  to  a  collectivlst  form  of 
government  and  Is  foreign  to  the  govern- 
ment of  a  free  country.  It  can  but  leswl  to 
a  deterioration  in  services  rendered  to  the 
public.  Oovemment  Jobs  should  be  filled 
on  the  basis  of  the  education,  training, 
competency,  and  suitability  of  the  indi- 
vidual applicant  and  not  on  the  bads  of 
a  consensus  of  persons  having  imdergone 
a  brain-warping  conference. 

I  include  the  memorandum  from  HEW, 
related  newsclipping.s,  and  a  report  on  a 
report  on  a  previous  sensitivity  training 
seminar  as  reported  in  the  HSMHA 
World,  the  publication  for  the  employ- 
ees of  the  Health  Services  and  Mental 
Health  Administration  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfsu^: 

Department    or    Hkalth,    Educa- 
tion.    AND     Wcu-Aax,     Health 

SEHVICXS      and      KiXNTAL      HEALTH 
ADMTNT9TRATTON , 

January  13. 1971. 
Subject:     EEO     organization     development 

conferences. 
To:  All  employees.  NCHS. 

As  I  have  previously  informed  you  the 
HSMHA  Administrator  had  directed  that  "all 
headquarters,  regional  and  field  program 
managers  and  supervisors  shall  participate  In 
intensive  training  and  working  conferences 
designed  to  develop  the  racial  and  cultural 
awareness  and  skills  necessary  In  applying 
EEO  policies,  goals  and  practices  to  their 
own  Immediate  circumstances."  These  con- 
ferences, now  being  organized  by  HSMHA 
programs,  are  known  as  EEO  Organizational 
Development  Conferences. 

NCHS  is  now  arranging  for  Its  conference 
under  the  direction  of  an  ad  hoc  planning 
committee  chiOred  by  the  NCHS  Executive 
Officer.  Two  separate  sessions  will  be  held 
for  NCHS  since  the  Center  Is  too  large  for  a 
single  effective  training  session.  The  confer- 
ences will  be  three-day  sessions  held  the 
weeks  of  February  22  and  March  1  and  will 
be  held  In  Fredericksburg.  Virginia. 

All  employees  OS-ia  and  above  and  all 
superrlBors  (with  three  or  more  employees 
under  their  direction)  will  be  expected  to 
attend.  In  addition,  certain  other  minority 
and  non-minority  employees  not  In  these 
categarlee  will  be  expected  to  attend. 

Tbe  EBO  Organizational  Development  Con- 
ferences win  be  conducted  by  Curber  Asso- 
ciates, Inc.,  the  firm  which  handled  the 
previous  HSMHA  EEO  conferences  at  Oal- 
thersburg  and  Harpers  Perry.  This  group  Is 
working  with  a  NCHS  planning  group  which 
has  representation  throughout  the  Center. 
This  group  consists  of  Edward  Mlnty,  Chair- 
man. James  Balrd,  Marshall  Evans,  Eugene 
Jackson.  WUllam  Jenkins.  Robert  Israel,  Ta- 
lorla  Stevenson.  Lacola  Washington,  Elijah 
White.  Questions  you  have  concerning  the 
oonferenoee  may  be  directed  to  members  of 
this  committee. 

In  order  to  give  you  some  Idea  of  the  flavor 
of  the  oonferenoes  a  list  of  the  goals  of  the 
conferences  as  prepared  by  Curber  Associates 
follows: 

■'The  overall  goal  of  the  oonferenoes  Is  to 
effect  the  neoeasary  changes  that  would  re- 
sult In  true  equal  employment  opportunity 
within  the  National  Center  for  Health  SUtls- 
tlcs. 

Within  the  framework  of  the  overall  goal. 
It  la  Ctirber's  Intent  to  assist  partlclpantt 
m  the  conference  to  grow  both  as  IndWd- 
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uals  and  as  group  members  within  NCHS. 
ST)eclally,  the  Curber  training  staff  would 
focus  upon  the  following  areas: 

1.  The  Instilling  In  all  conference  par- 
ticipants of: 

».  Greater  understanding  of  and  support 
for  the  EEO  program; 

b.  The  willingness  to  accept  cultural  dif- 
ferences without  bias: 

c  The  understanding  that  EEO  will  benefit 
all  employees,  rather  than  only  members  of 
minority  groups;  and 

d  The  desire  to  change  behavior  and  be- 
come an  advocate  of  equality  within  the  EEO 
Guidelines. 

2.  Development  of  an  agency  commitment 
to  eliminate  discrimination  and  create  a 
workable  environment  of  mutual  trust  and 
acceptance. 

3.  Creation  of  an  atmosphere  which  will 
enable  the  conference  participants  to  freely 
and  honestly  discuss  racism  and  EEO  prob- 
lems. 

4.  Increased  personal  awareness  of  and  sen- 
sitivity to  Instances  of  unequal  employment 
practices  and  existence  of  unwritten  policies 
of  unequal  opportunity. 

5.  Greater  realization  of  the  Individual's 
potential  to  take  effective  action  steps  and 
greater  willingness  to  risk  taking  action. 

8.  Greater  ability  to  explore  and  develop 
alternative  styles  of  organizational  and  per- 
sonal behavior  to  replace  traditional  win/ 
lose  behavioral  styles. 

7.  Development  of  productive  Individual 
and  group  processes  leading  to  action  alter- 
natives through  shared  Ideas,  shared  deci- 
sion-making, and  shared  problem-solving. 

8.  Broadening  of  channels  of  communica- 
tion between  individuals,  thus  Increasing  the 
ability  to  win  others'  trust  and  to  trust 
others. 

9  Development  of  the  ability  to  diagnose 
problems,  suggest  strategies,  set  goals,  and 
Implement  action-steps — Individually  and  as 
a  team. 

10.  Development  of  greater  ability  t»  re- 
duce tensions  and  to  utilize  conflict  and 
confrontation  eonstnictlvely. 

11.  Identification  and  analysis  of  existing 
Interpersonal  and  organizational  supijort 
structures,  and  discovery  of  ways  to  build 
new  supports. 

The  overall  objective  of  these  conferences 
Is  to  effect  the  necessary  changes  that  will 
result  In  true  equal  employment  and  oppor- 
tunity within  NCHS.  Achievement  of  this 
objective  cannot  help  but  prove  to  be  of 
benefit  to  all  of  us.  Within  this  context.  It 
should  be  noted  that  these  conferences  arc 
not  "sensltlvlty-type." 

As  planning  progresses  we  will  be  forward- 
ing conference  details  to  participants. 

Both  Mr.  Woolsey  and  I  want  all  of  you  to 
cooperate  fully  In  making  these  Conferences 
a  great  success. 

Philip  8.  Lawbkncx,  Sc.  D., 

Acting  Director,  NCHS. 


[From    the    New    Orleans    Tlmes-Plcayune, 

Dec.  20,  19701 
U.S.  Government  Plirtinj  Wrrn  SENsrrivrrT 

Training — Some  Departments  Have  Staff 

Take  Course 

(By  Paula  Dranov) 

Washinoton — The  federal  government 
Is  flirting  with  the  far-out  field  of  sensitivity 
training. 

Several  departments  are  running  employes 
through  short-term  courses  In  an  effort  to 
make  them  more  sympathetic  to  people  than 
paper  work. 

A  few  advocates  of  the  movement  see  It 
as  a  tool  that  could  humanize  the  faceless 
governmental  machine.  They've  been  calling 
In  sensitivity  coaches  for  problems  ranging 
from  racism  to  slow-moving  memos. 

But  the  government's  approach  so  far  baa 
been  pretty  tame.  None  of  the  bureaucrats 
are  crawling  around  under  blankets,  taking 
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off  their  clothes  or  baring  their  souls.  Mostly, 
they  Just  talk. 

The  existence  of  sensitivity  programs  came 
to  light  recently  when  a  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  worker  sued  the  National  Train- 
ing Laboratories  for  $500,000,  claiming  she 
was  Injured  when  she  was  flung  to  the  floor 
In  a  demonstration  of  aggression  and  hostil- 
ity during  a  government-sponsored  program. 

SUIT  not  mxntioned 

NTL,  the  pioneer  of  the  movement  In  the 
United  States  and  an  affiliate  of  the  pres- 
tigious National  Education  Association, 
doesn't  talk  about  the  suit  or  sensitivity 
training  and  the  government  In  the  same 
breath.  "It's  equivalent  to  a  swear  word," 
says  trainer  Cyril  Mill. 

The  phrase  Itself  conjures  up  Images  of 
California's  controversial  Esalen  Institutes' 
experiments  with  "sensory  awareness."  often 
In  the  nude.  But  these  days,  sensitivity  train- 
ing encompasses  a  whole  range  of  activities 
from  Esalen's  flamboyance  to  NTL's  staid 
"participatory  learning.'' 

All  of  It  Is  an  outgrowth  of  the  "human 
potentials"  movement  which  focuses  on  the 
Idea  that  man's  latent  resouces  can  be  tapped 
through  exploring  his  relationships  with 
others. 

The  government  latched  on  to  tbe  idea 
in  Its  own  cautious  way  as  a  means  of  sharp- 
ening the  awareness  of  Its  officials,  partlcu- 
iMly  those  In  personnel  and  management 
work. 

streamlining 

The  State  Department  was  one  of  the  first 
to  call  in  NTL — to  help  streamline  admin- 
istrative procedures  and  find  out  why  It 
took  a  memo  three  months  to  move  from  one 
official  to  another  down  the  chain  of 
command. 

NTL  also  worked  with  a  group  of  Junior 
Foreign  Service  Officers  to  find  out  why  so 
many  young  people  abandoned  State  Depart- 
ment careers.  It  turned  out  the  Junior  of- 
ficers were  upset  at  getting  so  little  respon- 
sibility m  policy-making. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
used  some  sensitivity  training  techniques  on 
equal  employment  opportunity  counselors. 
And  the  departments  of  Labor;  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare;  Hotislng  and  Urban  De- 
velopment; Peace  Corps;  the  Army,  and  even 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  have  called  In 
sensitivity  training  consultants  to  help  solve 
management,  personnel  and  human  relations 
problems. 

Understandably,  the  agencies  are  rather 
sensitive  about  their  ventures  Into  this  con- 
troversial field.  "At  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  they  were  always  a  little  fearful 
about  what  would  happen  If  their  superiors 
found  out  what  was  going  on,"  one  coach 
recalls. 

brainwashing 

Right  wing  groups  have  labeled  sensitivity 
sessions  "Communist  brainwashing"  and  con- 
tend they  promote  sexual  promiscuity. 

Indeed,  one  HUD  official  started  a  minor 
bureaucratic  fuss  when  he  came  back  from 
a  training  program  In  Atlanta  and  announced 
he  had  been  subjected  to  "Communist  brain- 
washing." 

He  had  spent  two  weeks  at  Project  Corner- 
stone, a  program  designed  to  let  government 
employee  know  what  It  Is  like  to  live  In  a 
black  ghetto.  Participants  spend  two  weeks 
In  a  rimdown  house,  eating  what  their  neigh- 
bors eat,  living  under  uncomfortable  condi- 
tions and  surveying  the  Impact,  If  any,  of 
government  aid  to  poor  people. 

The  HUD  official  complained  about  the  dis- 
comfort, the  language  of  the  Cornerstone 
staff,  the  bad  food  and  the  availability  of  only 
one  bathroom  for  12  participants. 

Most  government  sensitivity  activities  far 
more  structured  than  Cornerstone  are  aimed 
at  resolving  a  Blngl\  problem  through  such 
techniques  as  encounter  sessions  of  work- 
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shops  using  some  sensitivity  training 
methods. 

OEO  took  100  new  Equal  Improvement  Op- 
portunity counselors  to  Fredericksburg,  Va  , 
last  month  for  a  week-long  encounter. 

"We  felt  that  anyone  who  was  going  to 
counsel  others  should  be  aware  of  himself — 
who  he  Is.  why  he  reacts  certain  ways,  why 
he,  like  all  Americans,  Is  a  victim  of  racism," 
says  Frank  Kent,  director  of  OEO's  human 
rights  division. 

CONFLICTS 

OEO  also  has  used  the  encounter  technique 
to  resolve  conflicts  among  the  poor.  It  re- 
cently sponsored  a  three-day  workshops  In 
Paterson,  N.J.,  aimed  at  reconciling  differ- 
ences between  black  and  Puerto  Rlcan  groups 
which  were  feuding  over  available  antl- 
poverty  money. 

Sensitivity  training  techniques  aren't  re- 
stricted to  the  civilian  area  of  government. 
Amid  charges  that  racism  has  been  institu- 
tionalized In  the  Army  and  fostered  by  com- 
manding officers,  chaplains  decided  to  tackle 
the  problem  and  called  In  NTL  to  help. 

NTL's  Cyril  Mill  conducted  one  session  and 
recalls  that  his  flrst  Job  was  getting  the  par- 
ticipants to  trust  one  another.  "They  were 
worried  about  whether  anything  they  said  in 
the  program  would  later  be  used  against  them 
by  other  officers,"  he  explained. 

"At  one  session,"  he  said,  "they  had  to  send 
for  a  black  chaplain  to  review  their  list  and 
help  them  decide  if  they  were  on  the  right 
track.  They  were  amazed  at  some  of  his  ex- 
periences with  racism  In  the  Army." 

While  the  chaplains  are  described  as  "re- 
ceptive" to  this  type  of  training,  the  reverse 
Is  more  common  In  the  government,  some 
NTL  officials  feel. 

One  trainer  found  an  "Incredible  resist- 
ance and  highly  developed  defense  mecha- 
nism" among  state  department  employees. 

"Look,"  he  adds,  "These  people  are  used  lo 
defending    themselves     against     (  )  ■     If 

they  csm  resist  him,  Just  think  how  they  can 
resist  me." 

The  same  trainer  sees  the  federal  govern- 
ment as  an  unlikely  market  for  even  the 
tamest  brand  of  sensitivity  training. 

Adds  another  trainer:  "Basically,  what  we 
are  about  Is  change.  But  government  people 
know  the  system  Is  bigger  than  they  are  and 
pretty  much  resistant  to  obange. 

"Most  of  all,  they  Just  don't  want  to  rock 
the  boat." 


[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Feb.  11,  1871] 

pstcholocical  sessions  between  races 

Scorko 

(By  Joseph  Toung) 

Another  Invasion  of  government  employee 
rights — psychological  confrontation  sessions 
between  blacks  and  whites — Is  charged  by 
Sen.  Sam  Elrvln,  D-N.C,  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Constitutional  Rights  subcommittee. 

Ervln  says  that  outside  psychologists  are 
being  used  to  stir  up  conflict  and  confronta- 
tion between  federal  top-management  of- 
ficials and  their  minority  group  employees. 

The  ostensible  purpose  of  these  sessions, 
says  Ervln,  Is  to  promote  equal  employment 
opportunity  practices  In  federal  agencies  by 
laying  bare  the  resentments  and  suspensions 
between  the  races  and  trying  to  solve  them 
through  psychology. 

"But  It  Is  tyranny  over  the  mind  of  the 
grossest  sort  to  subject  employes  to  a  probe 
of  their  psyches,  to  provoke  and  Indeed  re- 
quire disclosure  of  their  Intimate  attitudes 
and  beliefs  dtirlng  emotionally  charged  sit- 
uations which  are  deliberately  set  up  by 
psychologists  for  the  manipulation  of  human 
emotions,"  Ervln  said. 

Ervln  added  that  when  some  officials  and 

^employes  have  protested  such  sessions,  they 

have  been  accused  of  insubordination  and 

the  Information  has  been  computerized  In 

their  personnel  data  files. 

Participants  have  been  told  that  the  con- 
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frontatlon  sessloos  are  Intended  to  change 
management  and  supervisors'  attitudes  to- 
ward blacks  and  also  tbelr  attitudes  toward 
"cultural"  differences  between  the  races,  ac- 
cording to  the  Senate  subcommittee  data. 

Those  participating  In  the  program  are 
federal  managers  in  grades  03-12  and  above 
and  supervisors  with  three  or  more  sub- 
ordinates, plus  a  selected  number  of  minority 
group  employes  In  the  lower  grades. 

The  extent  of  the  program  throughout 
government  Is  not  yet  known  by  the  Senate 
group  which  now  is  engaged  In  determining 
how  widespread  It  Is.  One  department  in- 
volved is  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Senate  Conunlttee  sources  said. 

Civil  Service  Commission  oflBclals  said  they, 
too.  are  Investigating. 

As  described  by  Senate  subcommittee 
sources,  a  typical  confrontation  session  seeks 
to  bring  out  the  resentments  of  whites 
against  blacks  and  vice  versa  and  then  to 
reconcile  the  differences. 

One  had  a  white  "agitator."  rehearsed  In 
advance  for  his  role.  say.  "I  live  in  Chery 
Chase  and  dont  want  any  black  baatard  liv- 
ing next  door  to  me." 

This  provoked  heated  retorts  from  blacks 
and  Intensified  the  conflict. 

In  another  Instance,  one  black  after  an- 
other would  drink  out  of  a  Coca-Oola  bottle 
and  then  pass  It  to  whites  to  see  If  they  too 
would  drink  out  of  It,  Senate  subcommittee 
Investigators  report. 

NXW    PaOOBAM 

The  ClvU  Service  Commission  has  started 
a  new  program  to  facilitate  voluntary  serv- 
ice by  federal  employes  In  community  proj- 
ects. 

The  program  will  be  nationwide  and  Is 
based  on  a  model  program  recently  developed 
for  federal  employes  In  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area. 

The  CSC  said  the  program  here  has  been 
very  successful.  In  a  three-month  period, 
more  than  300  federal  employes  here  have  ac- 
cepted volunteer  assignments  from  109  dif- 
ferent voluntary  agencies.  The.se  were  In 
urban  service  centers,  community  schools, 
hospitals,  and  playgrounds,  and  Included, 
among  other  things,  tutoring,  teaching  arts 
smd  drama,  community  action,  service  to  the 
handicapped,  sports  and  recreation,  and 
services  to  children. 

In  cooperation  with  the  local  Health  and 
Welfare  Council,  the  CSC  has  opened  a  small 
offlce  which  maintains  lists  of  volunteer  op- 
piortimltles. 

EEO  TRAIHTNO   SEIftMAIS 

(By  Irving  Welnstein) 

It  was  Simday  and  It  was  hot  and  humid 
outside  the  Washlngtonlan  Motel  In  Oalth- 
ersburg.  Maryland.  Inside,  a  wedding  recep- 
tion wM  In  progress  and  there  was  much 
festivity.  Elegantly  dressed  men  and  women 
were  dancing  to  music  supplied  by  a  five- 
piece  band.  Others  were  conversing,  laugh- 
ing, drinking,  or  consuming  hors  d'oeuvers. 

In  the  adjoining  room  persona  from 
HSMHA  were  participating  In  the  first  of 
three  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Train- 
ing Seminars.  It  was  the  first  day  of  the 
meeting  and  the  HSMHA  people  had  gathered 
In  general  session  to  report  on  what  they  ac- 
complished in  small  work  groups. 

The  spokesman  for  a  group  which  had 
been  discussing  the  subtleties  of  discrimina- 
tion had  the  floor.  He  was  saying  his  work 
group  had  been  distracted  and  Inconven- 
ienced "by  the  noise  from  the  Jewish  wed- 
ding next  door."  when  he  was  abruptly  Inter- 
rupted by  a  Seminar  participant  who  asked 
why  he  had  prefaced  the  word  wedding  with 
the  adjective  Jewish. 

The  spokesman  laughed  and  said.  "Who 
else  can  afford  such  a  wedding?" 

He  was  shocked,  as  were  many  others, 
when  a  person  who  knew  the  bride  stood 
up  and  said.  "But  It  Is  not  a  Jewish  wedding 
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The  bridge  and  groom  are  not  Jewish.  They 
are  Polish    This   is  a  Polish  wedding." 

The  spokesman  learned  something  that 
day  about  attitudes,  perceptions,  and  about 
himself.  He  learned  he  had  arrived  at  an  er- 
roneous conclusion  because  his  premise  was 
not  based  upon  fact  but  upon  a  stereotyped 
Image  of  a  minority  group  and  hla  carica- 
tured conception  of  that  group. 

Each  of  the  nearly  400  HSMHA  employees 
who  attended  the  three  separate  but  Inter- 
locking EEO  Training  Seminars  learned 
things  They  learned  things  about  themselves 
about  other  persons,  and  about  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunty.  They  learned  whether 
they  were  dealing  with  or  falling  viith  their 
attitudes,  preceptlons.  and  life  styles  as  they 
relate  to  minorities  and  to  the  EEO  pro- 
gram 

Participating  In  the  Seminars  were  per- 
sons from  the  HSMHA  Personnel  offlcea.  both 
field  and  headquarters,  and  Deputy  EEO  Of- 
ficers and  EEO  Counsellors  from  each  Cen- 
ter. Service.  Institute.  Regional  Offlce.  Hos- 
pital, and  Indian  Health  Area.  The  Seminars 
were  sponsored  by  HSMHA's  Offlce  of  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  together  with  the 
Offlce  of  Personnel. 

The  goals,  enumerated  In  materials  dis- 
tributed to  each  Seminar  participant,  were: 

To  develop  and  Increase  the  commitment 
of  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  and  Per- 
sonnel staffs  to  an  assertive  I^ual  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Program. 

To  develop  good  rapport  between  the  Of- 
fice of  Equal  EUnployment  Opportunity  and 
the  Offlce  of  Personnel. 

To  Increase  the  skills  of  Deputy  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Officers  and  Coun- 
sellors. 

To  develop  cohesion  within  the  entire 
HSMHA  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
structtire. 

To  Identify  EBO  and  Personnel  policy  and 
procedural  Issues  requiring  foUowup  action 
at  HSMHA  and  Program  levels. 

Three  Seminars  were  called  Instead  of  one 
by  the  Seminar  co-hosts.  Lonls  Ballard. 
HSMHA  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Of- 
ficer, and  Ralph  Reeder.  Acting  Director. 
Offlce  of  Personnel,  because  lodgings  were  not 
available  with  sufficient  "break-out"  rooms 
to  accommodate  an  extremely  Important  In- 
gredient In  the  Seminar  planning — small 
work  groups. 

Although  each  Seminar  was  different,  with 
Its  own  highlights,  each  was  a  highly  emo- 
tional and  remarkable  learning  experience. 
In  addition  to  the  small  work  groups  and 
general  sessions,  participants  met  In  agency 
groupings,  separate  Personnel  and  EEO 
groupings,  and,  at  one  point  during  the 
second  Seminar,  In  a  separate  black-white 
grouping. 

Each  small  group  contained  a  professional 
facilitator  who  assisted  In  moving  the  dis- 
cussions along.  Among  the  many  subjects  dis- 
cussed m  the  work  groups  were  the  objec- 
tives Of  EEO.  the  role  of  Personnel  and  its 
Image,  the  role  of  EEO  Counsellors  and  Dep- 
uty EEO's,  procedures,  risk-taking,  racism 
Personnel  actions,  the  Merit  Promotion  Sys- 
tem, commitment,  and  recommendations  to 
help  make  equal  employment  opportunity  a 
reality  throughout  HSMHA. 

Participants  were  kept  Informed  through- 
out the  Seminars  on  what  everyone  was  do- 
ing, thinking,  and  saying  through  a  dally 
newsletter,  printed  reports,  and  verbal  re- 
ports at  the  general  sessions.  These  com- 
munications helped  each  person  present  to 
deal  better  with  personal  problems  and  prob- 
lems affecting  the  full  development  of  the 
EEO  Program. 

The  first  Seminar  was  attended  by  all 
HSMHA  Deputy  EEO  Officers  from  headquar- 
ters and  top  level  staff  from  the  Offlce  of 
Personnel.  It  lasted  two  days  and  served  as 
a  prototype  and  prelude  to  Seminars  a  and  3 
Participants  In  Seminar  1  also  participated 
la  one  or  the  other  of  the  latter  Seminars. 
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Prior  to  the  conclusion  of  Seminar  1, 
Personnel  staff  and  the  EEO  group  met  In 
separate  meetings.  The  Personnel  group 
returned  from  Its  caucus,  according  to  Ralph 
Reeder,  "as  a  united  body  cemented  together 
by  a  new  and  Inspiring  feeling  of  mutual 
trust." 

The  Personnel  group  reported  It  would  and 
cjuld  now  become  more  effective  In  relation 
to  EEO.  It  Indicated  Its  people  would  aggres- 
.sively  take  the  Initiative  and  go  to  EEO 
Program  offices  In  order  for  the  EEO  Program 
to  become  more  effective. 

Among  the  highlights  of  Seminars  3  and  3 
wa.s  a  visit  from  Dr.  Vernon  E.  Wilson, 
HSMHA  Administrator.  Dr.  Wilson  told 
participants  that  EU^ual  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Is  a  matter  of  highest  priority  both  for 
him  personally  and  for  all  persons  In  HSUHA. 
He  assured  Mr.  Ballard  of  his  full  support. 

"The  task  you  are  addressing  here."  Dr. 
Wilson  said,  "Is  essential  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  HMSHA's  purpose.  Our  mission  Is  to 
improve  the  physical  and  mental  health  of 
all  the  American  people.  We  can  carry  out 
this  mission  successfully  only  if  our  staff 
reflects  the  racial  and  ethnic  composition  of 
the  population  we  seek  to  serve,  and  only 
when  all  our  staff  members  are  able  to  use 
their  skills  and  fulfill  their  potential  to  the 
utmost." 

Dr.  Wilson  told  the  seminar  participants 
that  HSMHA's  top  management  had  recog- 
nized and  declared,  during  the  Airlle  House 
EEO  Conference  In  February,  the  need  for 
change  In  our  policies  and  practices  and  had 
begun  the  process  of  change.  These  training 
seminars,  he  said,  constitute  one  Important 
step  along  the  road  we  must  travel. 

"I  consider  It  one  of  my  fundamental 
responsibilities  as  your  new  Administrator," 
he  said,  "to  make  the  policy  of  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  a  reality  throughout 
HSMHA." 

Dr.  Wilson  said  HSMHA  program  directors 
are  similarly  committed  to  the  same  goal  and 
that  the  seminar  participants  had  a  vital 
role  to  perform  in  assisting  them  and  him  In 
making  EEO  a  reality. 

He  concluded  by  saying,  "I  look  forward  to 
the  recommendations  from  these  seminars 
and  to  the  effective  performance  of  your  EEO 
duties,  which  should  be  their  most  Important 
outcome." 

Seven  HSMHA  agency  directors  and  one 
deputy  director  also  visited  the  seminars,  as 
did  Dr.  Robert  Laur,  consultant  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  Mr.  Samuel  Hoston.  Director, 
Equal   Opportunity   Staff,  HEW. 

Mr  Hnston  sparked  one  of  the  general  ses- 
sions, telling  the  participants  that  although 
each  President  since  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt 
had  Issued  an  Executive  Order  dealing  with 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  "the  prob- 
lem stUl  exists  and  we  still  have  dlscrlmlna- 
;  ton." 

He  stressed  the  need  for  understanding  and 
raoport  between  EEO  people  and  Personnel 
people  and  the  Importance  of  their  attitudes 
m  dealing  with  others.  He  spoke  of  commit- 
ment and  concluded  by  describing  a  conver- 
sation between  a  chicken  and  a  pig. 

"The  chicken  and  the  pig,"  he  said,  "were 
looking  at  a  platter  of  ham  and  eggs.  The 
chicken  said  to  the  pig.  Look  at  the  mag- 
nlficient  contribution  we  have  made.  Doesn't 
It  make  you  proud?  Doesn't  It  make  you 
happy?"  The  pig  looked  at  the  chicken  and 
said,  'No,  not  really.  You  see,  yours  U  a 
contribution:  mine  Is  a  total  commitment.' " 

During  Seminar  2,  the  blacks  walked  out  of 
a  general  meeting  to  caucus  In  an  attempt,  as 
one  of  the  leaders  later  said,  "to  find  our  own 
wave  lengtth."  The  remainder  of  the  par- 
ticipants were  left  to  ponder  the  reason  for 
the  walkout  In  a  white  caucus. 

After  dinner  that  evening,  partially  as  a 
result  of  the  walkout,  the  blacks  and  whites 
reconvened  and  went  on  to  participate  In  the 
most  fruitful  activities  of  the  meeting. 

On  the  foUowtng  day.  Mr.  Ballard  told  the 
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counsellors  and  Deputy  Equal  Employment 
0'.port\inlty  Officers  that  if  they  couldn't  cry 
over  the  plight  of  minorities  In  this  country, 
if  they  had  no  awareness  of  what  it  meant  to 
be  a  black  or  a  Chlcano  they  could  be  of  no 
use  to  HSMHA  as  EEO  Counsellors  or  Deputy 
EEC  Officers. 

■I  want  the  kind  of  people,"  he  said.  '  who 
sre  sensitive  and  daring  .  .  .  the  kind  of  peo- 
nie  who  know  the  Job  that  needs  to  be  done 
and  who  will  do  the  Job.  They  will  be  humble 
when  needed,  aggressive  when  needed,  and 
will  beg  if  needed  .  .  .  but  they  will  always 
be  cognizant  of  EEO  and  what  it  means.  I 
want  the  kind  of  people  who  know  they  are 
in  the  business  of  keeping  our  nation  alive 
because  without  them.  I  don't  know  how  long 
we  can  endure  as  a  nation." 

In  addressing  the  Personnel  staff,  Mr. 
Reeder  said.  "We  in  Personnel  have  been  the 
scapegoat  for  a  great  deal  of  anger  and  frus- 
tration both  here  at  the  Seminar  and 
wherever  it  is  we  work." 

He  told  the  group  It  could  either  accept 
this  image  employees  have  of  Personnel  or 
change  it.  In  order  to  change  It,  he  said,  "em- 
ployees mu.st  know  we  are  working  for  them 
as  well  as  for  management." 

•We  have  a  responsibility  to  the  EEO  Pro- 
gram," Mr.  Reeder  said,  "and  we  can  con- 
tribute a  strong  Input  to  help  make  It  suc- 
ceed." 

He  reminded  his  staff  that  he  had  told 
them  on  two  sejxaratc  occasions  during  the 
Seminar  exactly  where  he  stood  In  his  com- 
mitment to  the  EEO  Program  and  that  he 
expected  each  of  them  to  fully  support  the 
t'rogran'  both  at  headquarters  and  In  the 
field. 

He  informed  them  that  the  Personnel  Of- 
flce had  received  approval  for  its  recommen- 
dation that  employees  and  supervisors  be 
rated  on  their  performance  In  relation  to 
EEO.  "I  expect  to  apply  this  to  my  employ- 
ees In  headquarters  and  I  expect  every  Per- 
stmnel  Officer  In  field  stations  to  do  the 
same." 

Mr.  Reeder  said.  "We  need  to  expand  our 
sensitivities  and  awareness  and  learn  to 
know  persons  in  minority  groups  better  than 
we  do." 

"We  are  In  the  business,"  be  said,  "of  de- 
livering health  and  mental  health  services  to 
the  American  people  and  HSMHA  cannot 
succeed  In  its  mission  without  the  Input  of 
minorities." 

He  concluded  by  saying  that  Personnel 
had  the  resources  to  help  get  minority  In- 
put into  HSMHA  and  to  see  that  the  HSMHA 
programs  do  succeed  in  their  mission. 

At  Semin.w  3  the  issue  of  race,  which  was 
not  quickly  dealt  with  in  the  preceding  Se- 
minars, was  brought  out  Into  the  open  Im- 
mediately. 

Dick  Shapiro  and  Bert  Phillips,  the  Con- 
ference coordinators,  asked  the  participants 
to  deal  with  the  way  they  really  feel  and  to 
be  honest  with  themselves  and  others.  "These 
days  together,"  they  said,  "are  not  to  be  used 
solely  for  ingesting  Information.  They  are 
alac'  to  be  used  for  giving  Information  and 
for  giving  of  yourselves.  This  Is  a  participa- 
tory conference." 

They  told  the  conferees  that  although  an 
agenda  has  been  prepared.  It  was  flexible  and 
open  to  change  If  the  participants  wanted 
change.  Participants  were  told  that  thU 
Seminar  offered  an  opportunity  for  honesty. 
It  offered  an  opportunity  for  them  to  sit 
and  talk  together  as  human  beings  about 
problems  existing  In  HSMHA  and  in  this 
country  and  to  logically  determine  what 
could  be  done  to  resolve  them. 

This  Seminar  featured  a  panel  discussion 
dealing  with  racism;  a  question  and  answer 
session  with  Mr.  Ballard  and  Mr.  Reeder  re- 
sponding to  questions  from  the  floor:  and 
input  from  Indians,  who  comprised  about  25 
percent  of  the  participants. 

For  one  full  day,  the  EEO  group  subdivided 
Into  three  separate  groupings,  Lon  Ballard 
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met  with  the  Deputy  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Officers;  Mary  V.  Geisbert,  Mr.  Bal- 
lard's Deputy,  met  with  EEO  Counsellors 
who  bad  received  formal  training  as  coun- 
sellors; and  Isaiah  Russell,  EEO  Specialist 
on  Mr.  Ballard's  staff,  met  with  the  coun-sel- 
lors  who  had  received  no  formal  training. 

When  the  question  of  risk  came  up,  tied 
to  the  issue  of  racism,  Mr.  Ballard  said  he 
would  utilize  the  full  power  of  his  offlce  to 
discipline  and  possibly  even  remove  persons 
Intimidating  or  threatening  EEO  Counsellors 
in  the  performance  of  their  duty.  He  said  the 
nation  could  no  longer  tolerate  bigots  and 
racists  and  neither  could  HSMHA  and  he  re- 
ceived a  thunderous  ovation. 

At  the  same  time  Ralph  Reeder  and  the 
Personnel  group  dlscu-ssed  the  Image  of  the 
Personnel  Offlce,  methods  of  communicating 
Civil  Service  rules  and  regulations  to  EEO 
staff,  and  the  kinds  of  Information  EEO  per- 
■onnel  need  in  order  to  better  do  their  Jobs. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Indian  Health  Service 
requested  time  In  the  afternoon  so  that  they 
could  meet  separately  as  an  agency  to  seek 
solutions  to  their  own  problems. 

One  of  the  problems  voiced  by  the  Indians 
throughout  the  Seminar  weis  "the  need  to  be 
able  to  keep  our  own  culture,  without  ac- 
cepting the  white  man's  ways." 

Several  Indians  had  also  indicated  they 
were  sick  and  tired  of  being  studied  by  an- 
thropologists and  of  being  told  how  to  live 
by  whiles  of   other  professional  disciplines. 

As  a  result  of  the  Indian  Health  Service's 
request  to  meet  separately,  other  Seminar 
participants  Indicated  by  a  show  of  bands  a 
strong  desire  to  convene  that  afternoon  In 
agency  groupings.  They,  too,  wanted  to  dis- 
cuss problems  unique  to  individual  agencies 
and  to  develop  recommendations  that  would 
help  move  the  EEO  program  forward.  And 
they  did. 

The  next  day,  during  the  last  session  of 
Seminar  3.  spokesmen  from  each  HSMHA 
constituency  present  presented  their  agency's 
recommendations.  Some  of  the  finest  recom- 
mendations were  submitted  by  the  Office  of 
Personnel  and  drew  tremendous  applaus  from 
the   floor. 

Among  the  recommendations  propyosed  by 
all   agencies   were  the   following: 

HSMHA  should  request  of  the  Department 
that  a  Job  preference  act  for  all  minorities — 
similar  to  the  Veterans  Preference  Act  and 
the  Indian  Preference  Act — ^be  Introduced  In 
Congress. 

Specialized  recruitment  efforts  should  be 
undertaken  to  Include  provision  of  selection 
authority  to  Joint  EEO-Personnel  recruit- 
ment teams. 

The  Job  descriptions  of  all  managers  and 
supervisors  should  contain  a  section  dealing 
with  EEO  responsibilities. 

A  day  care  center  should  be  established  at 
the  Parklawn  Building. 

Deputy  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Officers  should  be  considered  as  part  of  the 
executive  management  staff  of  each  agency 
and  should  report  to  the  Director  and  par- 
ticipate In  all  staff  meetings. 

Program  directors  should  report  regularly 
to  the  Administrator  concerning  the  status 
of   their   affirmative   action   plans. 

A  pool  of  positions  should  be  established 
within  the  Offlce  of  the  Administrator  and 
headquarters  of  each  Service,  Center,  and 
Institute  to  be  used  to  reward  programs 
which  recruit  and  upgrade  minority  staffs. 

In  addition  to  these  recommendations, 
many  more  were  proposed  In  both  Seminars 
2  and  3  and  at  the  time  of  this  writing  Mr. 
Ballard  and  Mr.  Reeder  were  reviewing  the 
proposals  and  preparing  them  for  presenta- 
tion to  Dr.  Wilson, 

The  participants  in  Seminar  3  reacted 
spontaneously  and  dramatically  to  each  pro- 
posal. Some  recommendations  received  stand- 
ing ovations. 
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The  last  spokesman,  a  young  black  wom- 
an, delivered  her  agency's  recommendations 
and  then  looked  at  her  audience  and  said 
extemporaneously,  "I  want  to  thank  you.  I 
came  to  this  meeting  with  despair.  All  my 
life  I  have  been  exposed  to  racism  and  I  had 
lost  all  hope.  But  you  have  given  me  some 
here.  I  think  some  of  you  were  sincere  In 
what  you  said." 

Her  voice  quivered  as  she  said,  "I  have  been 
let  down  so  many  times.  I  have  heard  so 
many  promises.  Please  .  .  ." 

The  young  woman's  plea  evoked  tear  from 
many  In  the  audience,  and  the  emotion  that 
pervaded  the  room  created  a  sense  of  unity 
that  had  not  existed  when  the  seminars 
began. 

Mr.  Ballard  sensed  the  coheslveness  of  the 
group  as  he  closed  the  meeting.  "I  think 
history  has  been  made  here,"  he  said.  "Peo- 
ple are  concerned.  They're  moved.  They  are 
moved  to  tears." 


JAMES  RESTON  QUESTIONS  THE 
PHILOSOPHY  OF  EXPANDING  THE 
WAR 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  22.  1971 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  a  recent  article.  Mr.  James  Reston. 
the  distinguished  columnist  for  the  New- 
York  Times,  questions  the  wisdom  of  ex- 
tending and  expanding  wars  even  when 
some  objectives  appear  to  be  justifiable. 

Reston's  thesis  is  that  the  chain  of 
events  which  such  expansions  may  cause, 
often  leads  to  consequences  that  cannot 
be  predicted  or  foreseen. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
most  important  subject.  I  insert  Mr.  Res- 
ton's  column  In  the  Record. 

I  Prom  the  Miami  News.  Feb.  11,  1971] 

The   Wab  To  End  War — When  Wnx  Wk 

EVEE  Leabn? 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washington. — In  this  latest  crisis  in  the 
Indochina  War.  when  we  are  being  told  once 
more  that  the  latest  adventure  Into  Laos  will 
surely  put  an  end  to  the  long  agony,  it  may 
be  prudent  to  look  back  at  the  record. 

Last  time,  only  last  spring.  It  was  the  In- 
vasion of  Cambodia  that  was  going  to  destroy 
the  enemy's  sanctuaries  and  let  us  go  home. 
Before  that,  It  was  destruction  of  the  ene- 
my's forces  In  the  Tet  offensive  that  was  sup- 
posed to  have  broken  the  back  of  the  opp>osl- 
tlon.  And  before  that,  it  was  American  air 
support,  then  American  air  power  Itself,  then 
the  U.S.  search-and-destroy  missions,  then 
the  bombing  of  the  North,  each  In  Its  own 
turn,  that  was  going  to  be  "decisive." 

It  Is  a  very  old  story,  underscoring  a  long 
forgotten  lesson.  Herbert  Butterfleld  pointed 
it  out  long  ago  "However  hard  we  have  tried 
In  the  20th  CentiU7  to  make  allowances  In 
advance  for  the  unpredictable  consequences 
of  war."  he  %TOte.  "we  have  always  discov- 
ered that  the  most  terrible  of  these  had  been 
omitted  from  our  calculations  or  only  imper- 
fectly foreseen  One  of  the  examples  of  the 
fact  Is  the  loss  of  liberty  In  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Balkans — the  very  regions  whose 
freedom  was  the  primary  issue  for  which 
we  were  supposed  to  have  undertaken  two 
world  wars." 

The  Ftrst  World  War  was  probably  the 
most  tragic  example  of  this  kind  of  miscal- 
culation. Believing  that  there  could  never  be 
an  aggressor  so  monstrous  as  Germany  under 
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the  KAlser  The  Allies  fought  that  ghastly 
WW  In  the  West  to  the  point  of  "total  vic- 
tory." And  In  the  process  created  two  much 
niore  formidable  menaces  for  ourselves.  Nazi 
Germany  and  Communist  Ruaala. 

There  Is,  of  course,  a  certain  military  logic 
to  the  invasion  of  Laos,  and  even  a  moral 
Justification  for  attacking  au  enemy  shelter- 
ing and  gathering  In  a  neutral  country  for 
an  attack  on  South  Vietnam.  The  Adminis- 
tration's policy  Is  that  It  will  use  air  power 
anywhere  In  Indochina  where  enemy  forces 
may  "ultimately"  threaten  the  security  of 
our  own  croopa. 

There  waa  a  certain  logic,  too.  In  all  thOM 
other  movee.  as  seen  from  the  Pentagon.  Who 
could  logically  luppoae  that  a  snmll  enemy 
country,  operating  over  long  lines  of  supply 
and  without  air  power,  could  stand  against 
half  a  million  Americans,  equipped  with  all 
the  modem  weapons  of  war.  and  Ln  complete 
control  of  the  air  and  sea?  Yet  events  did  not 
quite  work  out  as  the  Pentagon  planned. 

Now  the  assumption  here  Is  that  Hanoi  la 
down  to  Its  last  supply  rout«  along  the  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  trails  (and  that  If  these  are  cut, 
the  enemy  wli;  be  crippled  at  least  long 
enough  to  let  us  get  out.  and  the  South 
Vietnamese,  by  that  time,  will  be  able  to 
fend  for  themselves. 

It  Is  a  reasonable  assumption  If  you  also 
assiune  that  the  Soviets  and  the  Chinese 
will  not  give  Hanoi  new  weapons  to  match 
the  mounting  Are  power  of  the  Allies.  May- 
be the  enemy  will  accommodate  us  this  time. 
stand  and  fight  and  be  destroyed,  while  Mos- 
cow and  Peking  watch  patiently  on  the  side. 
But  this  is  no  sure  thing,  and  time  and 
geograph>  are  on  their  side. 

What  happens  If  the  enemy  merely  retreats 
Into  the  Jungle  and  regroups  later  In  North 
Vietnam.  Do  we  then  resume  the  bombing 
of  the  North  on  the  ground  that  troops  there 
might  "ultimately"  threaten  our  command? 
And  If  we  do  cut  the  supply  trails  to  the 
north  and  get  out  In  a  year  or  18  months, 
what  Is  "decisive"  about  that? 

The  theory  of  "a  war  to  end  war"  went  out 
with  Woodrow  Wilson.  MThen  we  finally  leave. 
If  we  do.  It  will  be  said  that  Oeneral  Olap  In 
Hanoi  expelled  the  French  from  Indochina 
and  fought  the  Americans  to  a  com- 
promise settlement.  This  cannot  hurt  or  de- 
press Glap  in  what  will  then  be  a  struggle 
with  Saigon. 

Accordingly,  the  war  may  very  well  go  on 
being  as  unpredictable  as  before.  The  Presi- 
dent has  clearly  won  the  battle  of  public 
opinion  in  the  United  States.  He  dldnt  even 
feel  obliged  to  talk  to  the  American  people 
about  his  aerial  Invasion  of  Laos,  and  the 
reaction  of  the  people  was  comparatively 
mUd. 

NBC  took  a  poll  the  other  day  and  found 
that  46  per  cent  of  the  people  were  con- 
vinced, despite  the  Administration's  state- 
ments to  the  contrary,  that  there  actually 
were  American  ground  troops  fighting  In 
Laos.  In  short,  even  when  the  Administration 
was  telling  the  truth.  It  wasnt  believed  by 
almost  half  of  those  polled. 

The  popular  view  seems  to  be  that  It  Is  all 
right  to  attack  a  neutral  country  occupied 
by  the  enemy  so  long  as  our  casualties  are 
not  too  high,  that  If  the  enemy  invades  a 
neutral  country,  it  Is  reasonable  for  us  to  do 
the  same. 

This  la  the  logic  of  otir  latest  adventure, 
but  what  If  the  Russians  or  the  Chinese  as- 
sumed that  since  we  were  giving  air  sup- 
port to  Saigon,  they  would  give  air  power  to 
Hanoi?  Or  new  longer  range  rockets?  What 
then  would  happen  to  our  logic  and  our  as- 
sumptions? 

"I  wonder,"  said  Butterfleld,  "if  It  coffti 
not  be  formulated  as  a  law  that  no  state  can 
ever  achieve  the  security  It  desires  without 
so  tipping  the  balance  that  It  becomes  a 
menace  to  Its  neighbors  .  .  .  and  this  gives 
us  one  of  the  patterns  of  those  terrible  dilem- 
mas which  seem  always  to  be  confronting  us 
In  International  afTalra." 
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HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    New    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  22.  1971 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President 
announced  on  February  17,  that  he  is 
"not  going  to  place  any  limitations  upon 
the  use  of  alrpower,"  save  for  the  use 
of  nuclear  weapons,  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Now  the  rhetoric  matches  the  actions  of 
the  administration — all  of  Indochina  is 
the  battlefield.  On  the  ground,  Asian 
troops,  funded,  supplied,  and  supported 
by  the  United  States.  wUl  fight.  In  the 
air.  U.S.  planes  will  fly.  wreaking  dev- 
astation. 

It  Is  apparent  that  the  administration 
really  has  no  plan  for  bringing  this  tragic 
war  to  an  end.  An  illusive  military  solu- 
tion is  still  being  pursued,  while  there  is 
no  serious  attempt  at  a  political  solution. 

Tom  Wicker,  in  a  column  which  ap- 
peared in  the  February  21  edition  of  the 
New  York  Times,  expresses,  to  my  mind, 
the  outrage  so  many  Americans  feel  re- 
garding the  President's  action.  As  Mr. 
Wicker  says  of  the  adminlstration'.s 
policy: 

It  Is  a  policy  of  Indiscriminate  aerial  war- 
fare and  blind  firepower  on  the  ground  that 
means  death  and  destruction  wholesale,  not 
Just  body  counts  of  enemy  dead,  but  a 
slaughter  of  Innocents — women  and  children 
and  old  people — villages  destroyed,  the  earth 
revaged.  refugees  In  their  miserable  thou- 
sands wandering  homeless  and  hungry.  For 
the  people  of  Indochina,  It  la  a  wanton  lie 
that  this  Administration  Is  "winding  down" 
the  war:  It  la  spreading  the  war  like  a  holo- 
caust. 

The  administration  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  the  death  and  destruc- 
tion which  afflict  the  people  of  Southeast 
Asia.  The  Congress  must  act.  It  must  act 
to  cut  off  funds  for  the  war;  it  must  act 
to  pass  legislation,  of  which  I  am  a  spon- 
sor, to  bring  this  war  to  an  immediate 
end. 

I  commend  Tom  Wicker's  column  to 
my  colleagues: 

A  Slaughter  or  Innocents 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washington. — President  Nlxon'.s  news  con- 
ference of  Feb.  17  made  clear  what  skeptics 
have  long  believed.  His  Vietnam  policy  Is  by 
no  means  one  of  steadily  withdrawing  Amer- 
icans from  South  Vietnam,  then  letting  the 
people  of  Indochina  work  out  or  fight  out 
their  own  affairs.  It  Is  Instead  a  policy  of 
escalation  by  American  air  power  and  South 
Vietnamese  manp)ower,  with  the  aim  of  mili- 
tary victory. 

"I  am  not  going  to  place  any  limitations 
upon  the  use  of  air  power."  Mr.  Nixon  said, 
excepting  only  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 
And  If  South  Vietnam  Invades  North  Viet- 
nam across  the  demilitarized  zone — "to  de- 
fend their  national  security."  In  the  Presi- 
dent's Orwelllan  lingo — Mr.  Nixon  openly  left 
standing  the  possibility  of  sending  American 
air  power  to  suppwrt  the  Invasion. 

Mr.  Nixon  was  careful  at  every  turn  to  lay 
down,  as  a  basis  for  an  unlimited  air  war,  the 
doctrine  that  he  would  be  acting  only  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  of  American  ground  troops. 
This  blatant  deception  was  used  to  Justify 
the  Cambodian  invasion  and  Is  being  used  to 
Justify  the  current  extension  of  the  ground 
war  into  the  Laotian  panhandle.  But  It  was 
exposed  as  a  fraud  by  Mr.  Nlxon  himself, 
who  claimed  that  the  fighting  In  Cambodia 


had  cut  one  North  Vietnamese  "lifeline"  and 
then  said  of  the  march  Into  Laos: 

•"This  action  would  either  cut  or  seriously 
disrupt  the  other  pipeline  or  lifeline  .  .  .  the 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  Into  the  north  half  of 
South  Vietnam.  Therefore,  we  expected  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  fight  here.  They  have 
to  fight  here  or  give  up  the  struggle  to  con- 
quer South  Vietnam.  Cambodia,  and  their  In- 
fluence extending  through  other  parts  of 
Southeast  Asia." 

Those  are  the  words  of  a  man  seeking  a 
showdown.  The  clear  threat  to  turn  loose  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  Invade  North  Vietnam, 
under  a  protective  umbrella  of  American 
planes  and  behind  a  destructive  barrage  of 
American  bombs,  may  be  In  p>ert  psychologi- 
cal warfare.  But  If  the  President  cannot  get 
his  victory  In  Laos,  as  he  could  not  get  It  In 
South  Vietnam  or  In  Cambodia,  there  Is  only 
one  other  place  to  seek  It.  and  every  reason 
to  believe  that  Mr.  Nlxon  will  do  Just  that. 

It  should  be  noted  well  that  this  Presi- 
dent, who  was  elected  promising  to  end- 
not  win — the  war,  has  effectively  Jettisoned 
the  Paris  negotiations.  Not  only  did  he  say 
that  American  representatives  would  con- 
tinue to  participate  only  In  hopes  of  twaw^g 
an  arrangement  concerning  prisoners  of 
war — not  the  war  Itself — but  he  also  said 
flatly  thAt  "we  are  not  going  to  make  any 
more  concessions." 

Not  content  with  this  demotion,  Mr. 
Nlxon  went  further  and  reiterated  the  fact 
that  he  has  also  abrogated  the  only  fruitful 
results  of  those  talks — the  October,  1868  "un- 
derstanding" by  which  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  was  ended. 

That  understanding  was  entered  In  good 
faith  by  the  previous  Administration  and  by 
Hanoi.  Now  Mr.  Nlxon  has  asserted  without 
convincing  supporting  evidence  that  attacks 
on  American  reconnaissance  planes  over 
Hanoi  constitute  a  North  Vietnamese  viola- 
tion of  the  understanding  that  releases  him 
from  It;  further,  Mr,  Nlxon  Insists  that  he 
will  bomb  North  Vietnam  any  time  he  decides 
anything  happening  In  that  country  threat- 
ens American  lives. 

So  the  talks  are  detul.  Interred  by  a  Presi- 
dent who  charges  the  other  side  with  making 
no  concessions  despite  having  made  none 
himself  on  any  point  that  matters;  and  the 
Important  understanding  those  talks  pro- 
duced is  also  dead,  broken  by  the  second 
American  President  who  failed  to  honor  an 
arrangement  with  Hanoi;  and  the  war  has 
been  carried  by  air  and  Invasion  to  two  more 
countries,  with  the  threat  poised  of  the  In- 
vasion and  aerial  devastation  of  a  third. 

This  Is  a  policy  calculated  to  bludgeon 
North  Vietnam  to  Its  knees,  without  appal- 
ling American  casualty  lists.  It  Is  also  a  policy 
that  risks  retaliation  elsewhere — In  northern 
Laos  or  In  Thailand — and  might  bring  Chi- 
nese entry  Into  the  war.  But  above  all,  every 
American,  every  citizen  who  loves  bis  coun- 
try, every  man  who  honors  humanity  should 
understand  the  coet  of  this  policy  In  life  and 
suffering. 

It  Lb  a  policy  of  indiscriminate  aerial  war- 
fare and  blind  firepower  on  the  ground  that 
means  death  and  destruction  wholesale,  not 
Just  body  counts  of  enemy  dead,  but  a  slaugh- 
ter of  Innocents — women  and  children  and 
old  people — villages  destroyed,  the  earth  rav- 
aged, refugees  In  their  miserable  thousands 
wandering  homeless  and  hungry.  For  the 
people  of  Indochina,  It  Is  a  wanton  He  that 
this  Administration  Is  "winding  down"  the 
war.  It  is  spreading  the  war  like  a  holocaust 

In  a  forthcoming  article  In  The  New  York 
Review  of  Brooks,  Daniel  EUsberg  cites  Sen- 
ate reports  showing  that  more  than  a  million 
Cambodian  refugees  have  been  "generated" 
In  the  last  rUne  months;  that  in  Mr.  Nixon's 
first  year  In  ofllce  about  60.000  cIvUlans  were 
killed,  and  In  his  second,  more  than  70.000 
No  one  knows  how  nmny  there  will  be  In  his 
third,  or  what  niunber  of  innocents  will  die 
In  Laos,  or  how  many  more  will  be  mode 
refugees. 
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But  they  will  be  many,  and  every  one  an 
ineradicable  stain  upon  the  once-proud  name 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 


ABOLISHINa  HISC 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NKW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22,  1971 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
1938  there  has  been  an  un-American 
activity  in  Congress,  a  threat  to  the 
Nation's  real  security — the  security  based 
in  the  fundamental  precepts  of  demo- 
cratic philosophy  of  free  speech  and  free 
political  thought.  The  House  Internal 
Security  Committee  continues  to  subvert 
these  American  ideals  as  did  its  prede- 
cessor, the  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee.  I  have  introduced  today 
a  resolution  to  abolish  this  unjustifiable 
squandering  of  Congress'  resources. 

Today  few  fear  the  HISC  subpena.  An 
investigation  by  the  committee  is  often 
greeted  with  scorn.  Have  the  students 
who  dissent  from  mainstream  American 
political  opinion  been  cowed  since  the 
HISC  spent  thousands  of  tax  dollars 
hearing  testimony  on  the  Students  for  a 
E)emocratic  Society?  Is  there  any  less 
likelihood  that  blacks  may  organize  to 
express  disapproval  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic subjugation  since  the  HISC  spent 
weeks  collecting  evidence  about  black 
panthers? 

In  the  last  Congress  the  HISC  per- 
formed no  responsible  functions  which 
could  not  be  better  carried  out  by  legiti- 
mate law  enforcement  agencies  or  by 
regular  committees  of  the  Congress.  Any 
legitimate  legislative  or  investigative 
functions  of  the  HISC  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  proper  jurisdiction  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  In  my  judgment, 
conducting  politically  motivated  investi- 
gations of  controversial  organizations  Is 
not  a  worthwhile  function  for  a  congres- 
sional committee.  If  these  groups  do  en- 
gage in  subversive  and  illegal  activities 
we  already  have  adequate  laws  and  agen- 
cies to  deal  with  them. 

Meanwhile  this  anachronistic  com- 
mittee is  one  of  the  largest  congressional 
committees  with  38  staff  employees.  It 
received  $850,000  in  the  last  Congress. 
That  is  more  than  three  times  greater 
than  the  authorization  for  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee.  The  91st  Congress  al- 
located three  times  more  funds  to  the 
committee  which  harasses  those  who  op- 
pose the  Inhuman  war  in  Vietnam  than 
it  allocated  to  the  committee  concerned 
with  the  veterans  who  have  fought  in 
that  tragic  conflict.  These  veterans  face 
new  and  urgent  problems — an  imemploy- 
ment  rate  double  the  nationsd  average, 
readjustment,  and  a  frightening  unswlng 
in  drug  addiction.  The  Veterans'  Affairs 
Cwnmittee  has  a  staCf  of  merely  18  and 
a  budget  of  $195,000  in  the  last  Congress. 

Equally  ludicrous  is  the  comparison 
you  can  mtike  with  authorizations  and 
staff  between  HISC  and  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee.  That  com- 
mittee, with  16  employees  and  a  budget 
In   the   last   Congress    of    $185,000,    is 
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charged  with  major  conservation  and 
environmental  responsibilities. 

Can  Congress  give  due  attention  to  the 
problems  of  the  Indian,  to  the  problems 
of  pollution,  when  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee is  hobbled  in  deference  to  a  com- 
mittee that  pollutes  the  very  democratic 
process?  Is  not  our  congressional  atten- 
tion— attention  which  goes  where  the 
money  goes — grossly  misdirected? 

The  House  Internal  Security  Commit- 
tee is  a  frivolous  and  harmful  hindrance 
to  a  Congress  increasingly  concerned 
about  the  proper  and  economical  organi- 
zation of  its  work. 


YOUTH'S  ROLE  IN  THE  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL CRISIS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22,  1971 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  speech  by  Stephen  Echsner,  a 
perspicacious  young  man  whom  I  am 
proud  to  claim  as  one  of  my  constituents. 
Mr.  Echsner  resides  in  Columbus,  Ind. 

The  speech  follows : 
YotJTH's  Role  in  the  Envieonmental  Crisis 
(By  Stephen  H.  Echsner) 

Pollution  is  everywhere.  People  are  every- 
where. People  are  polluters.  People  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  pollution  of  our  land,  air 
and  water.  People  are  the  ones  who  make 
ghetto  areas,  who  lay  waste  the  land  with 
strip  mines,  and  automobile  jimkyards.  Peo- 
ple build  our  giant  plants  of  Industry  that 
belch  "bad  breath"  Into  the  air.  People  are 
responsible  for  the  dumping  of  garbage  and 
.sewage  Into  our  rivers  and  streams. 

The  situation  Is  growing  worse.  We  must 
search  out  the  reason  why  people  are  doing 
these  things.  Certainly  It  Is  not  natural  for 
people  to  pollute.  Even  a  cat  buries  his  own 
dirt. 

Our  material  environment  is  discussed  a 
great  deal  today  In  almost  every  newspaper 
and  magazine.  Equal  concern  should  be  given 
to  our  nonmaterlal  environment — to  the  spir- 
itual poUuUon  that  Is  talcing  place  In  our 
great  country.  Herein  lies  the  problem — the 
crisis  of  the  environment — and  youth  must 
be  able  to  do  something  about  it. 

People  aren't  inherently  bad.  Many  times 
they  don't  think,  they  forget,  they  adopt 
the  Idea  of  "let  George  do  It,"  they  shirk 
personal  responsibility.  People  adopt  the 
Idea  that  if  they  don't  get  caught,  it's  O.K., 
they  take  the  easy  way  out.  But  there  Is  no 
easy  way  to  develop  resp>ect  for  nature,  and 
the  answer  to  our  environmental  problems 
ultimately  will  be  respect.  Respect  for  the 
rights  of  other  men  and  the  laws  of  nature. 

Some  aboriginals  and  other  uncivilized 
tribes  consider  the  time  when  a  male  reaches 
adolescence  as  one  of  the  most  Important  oc- 
casions of  his  life.  After  passing  arduovis 
tests  and  suffering  Intense  pain,  the  young 
man  receives  new  privileges  and  responsl- 
blUtlee.  What  these  people  recognize  Is  the 
need  for  youth  to  grow  up  and  to  become 
mature.  Independent  human  beings.  We  have 
no  counterpart  In  our  society  today  and  to  a 
large  extent,  the  extreme  behavior  of  some 
of  our  young  people  is  witness  to  the  lack  of 
this  kind  of  Initiation.  For  example,  the  pa- 
pers have  been  full  of  publicity  recently 
about  the  killings  at  Kent  State,  and  the 
bombings  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.    Why    are    people    doing    these 
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things?  What  morality  do  they  have,  what 
goals  have  they  set  for  themselves  and 
others?  Where  Is  their  sincerity,  their  hon- 
esty, their  reasoning? 

To  the  degree  that  the  great  majority  of 
youth  are  euoceesful  today  in  achieving  ma- 
turity, there  are  present  numerous  corollaries 
or  substitutes  corresponding  to  these  primi- 
tive customs  alluded  to  previously,  such  as,  a 
weU-formed  conscience,  a  social  awareness, 
a  moral  responsibility  and  a  set  of  norms. 
By  this,  I  mean  a  conscience  that  Is  right  and 
Just  and  full  of  self -Identity,  a  social  aware- 
ness that  dictates  an  involvement  In  social 
Issues,  moral  responsibility  that  means  do- 
ing right  and  avoiding  wrong,  and  lastly, 
norms  that  we  are  all  familiar  with — Indi- 
vidual code  of  ethics,  civil  guidelines  and 
laws,  and  religious  directives.  These  things 
one  doesn't  get  by  accident.  The  responsi- 
bility for  the  preparation  of  youth  for  a  bet- 
ter tomorrow  lies  with  parents,  schools, 
churches,  organizations  such  as  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  and  society  as  a  whole. 
Youth  looks  to  these  sources  for  knowledge 
of  society  as  It  is  today.  They  should  be  able 
to  identify  the  problems  of  poverty,  racism, 
bigotry,  environmental  pollution,  totalitar- 
ianism, class  distinction  and  crime.  Once 
these  areas  are  defined,  reasonable,  practical 
and  human  goals  must  be  initiated.  The  real- 
ities must  be  faced  and  the  difficult  steps 
must  be  taken  to  solve  these  problems.  Cop- 
ing with  the  pollution  of  our  air,  land,  and 
water  for  Instance,  will  necessitate  coopera- 
tion wrlth  others,  personal  sacrifice,  and  above 
all,  a  commitment  to  its  solution. 

But  solutions  Just  don't  happen.  One 
doesn't  get  to  his  destination  by  Just  any  old 
road.  The  directions  that  lead  to  human 
betterment  have  existed  for  ages.  They  have 
been  found  since  ancient  times,  in  oiu-  own 
conscience,  in  the  natural  laws,  the  Deca- 
logue— God's  own  laws.  In  the  Magna 
Charta,  the  English  Common  Law,  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights. 

The  truth  inherent  In  these  directives  will 
Insure  Justice  for  all  men;  food,  clothing 
and  shelter  for  everyone;  racial  equality; 
religious  cooperation;  an  unpolluted  world; 
free  societies;  and  a  society  relatively  de- 
void of  crime. 

Paul  TlUach,  noted  Protestant  theologian, 
said  that  it  takes  more  than  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments and  the  Golden  Rule  to  cover 
concrete  situations.  It  takes  a  lot  of  hard 
thinking  and  right  feeling  to  cope  with  the 
problems  youth  face  today — in  other  words, 
a  right  conscience. 

The  Job  for  a  better  tomorrow  to  produce 
a  better  world  cannot  be  solved  by  demon- 
strations, demands,  and  violence  that  have 
no  BubstantltU  directive  force  for  progress. 
Youths'  awareness  of  its'  role  in  the  coming 
generation  plus  an  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  respect  for  others  find  respect  for 
nature  and  the  law,  will  produce  a  future 
world  free  of  material  and  spiritual  contam- 
inants. 

All  of  our  shortcomings,  our  failures,  all  of 
our  progress,  our  achievements,  will  be  meas- 
ured by  our  habits — our  way  of  acting.  And 
so  It  behooves  the  youth  of  our  country  to 
act  In  such  a  way  as  to  bring  out  the  best 
In  them.  For  a  better  youth  today,  makes  way 
for  a  better  environment  tomorrow. 


RELIEF  SOUGHT  FOR  NONSMOKERS 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF  FLoamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22,  1971 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  introduced  a  bill  requiring  that 
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airliners,  trainB,  and  buses  provide  a  pro- 
tected area  for  nonsmoking  passengers. 
I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
tWs  legislation,  aimed  not  at  attacking 
the  rights  of  the  smoker  but  at  protect- 
ing the  rights  of  the  nonsmoker. 

My  bill  would  require  that  the  Secre- 
taiT  of  Transportation  establish  regu- 
lations for  protected  nonsmoking  areas 
in  public  carriers  operating  in  interstate 
commerce. 

The  bill  places  no  burdens  at  all  on 
the  smoker,  but  does  provide  reUef  for 
the  person  who  prefers  not  to  be  ex- 
posed to  exhaled  smoke  or  smoke  from 
the  burning  end  of  a  fellow  passenger  s 
cigarette.  The  nonsmoker  Is  entitled  to 
an  area  where  he  can  escape  for  reUef 
and  protection. 

I  am  not  going  as  far  as  VS.  Sur- 
geon General  Jesse  L.  Steinfleld,  who 
recently  called  for  an  outright  ban  on 
smoking  in  confined  public  places.  For 
those  determined  to  smoke— fine.  That  is 
their  business.  But  I  am  saying  that  non- 
smokers  should  not  be  forced  to  breathe 
the  noxious  fumes  as  well. 

The  buildup  of  smoke  In  a  confined 
atmosphere  is  extremely  distressing  to 
the  nonsmoker,   and  dangerous  to  his 

health.  ^  ,    ., 

Health  officials  list  eye  and  nose  irrita- 
Uon,  headache,  cough,  wheeze,  sore 
throat,  nausea,  and  dizziness  among  the 
effects  of  secondary  smoke  inhalation. 

Studies  at  Texas  A.  &  M.  University,  re- 
ported by  the  American  Cancer  Society, 
revealed  that  only  30  minutes  in  a  smok- 
ing environment  caused  measurable  ef- 
fects on  a  group  of  children  age  6 
through  13.  These  effects,  the  report  said, 
included  increased  heart  rate,  adverse 
blood  pressure,  and  increased  amount  of 
carbon  monoxide  In  the  blood.  In  fact, 
the  report  concluded,  except  for  the  re- 
duced scale,  the  effects  were  the  same  as 
on  smokers  themselves. 

Each  person  must  make  his  own  deci- 
sion on  whether  to  smoke  in  the  face  of 
growing  evidence  of  damage  to  the  smok- 
er's health.  However.  I  am  sure  the 
smoker  does  not  want  to  discomfort 
others  and  endanger  their  health. 

It  is  absurd  that  one  branch  of  our 
Government  is  trying  to  discourage  the 
habit  by  labeling  cigarette  packages  and 
banning  TV  advertising,  while  other 
branches  do  nothing  to  deter  the  practice 
in  spaces  under  their  regulation. 

The  nonsmoker  on  trains  used  to  be 
able  to  stay  out  of  the  smoking  car.  But 
this  Is  no  longer  possible  on  today's 
planes  and  buses.  Enactment  of  my  bill 
will  make  reUef  available  for  those  who 
seek  it. 


FLORIDA  JAYCEES  ADOPT  RODE- 
HEAVER  BOYS  RANCH 
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Today,  its  future  looks  even  brighter 
for  service  to  lost  and  needy  boys— giv- 
ing them  a  new  chance  for  hope  and 
happiness. 

The  Florida  Jaycees  have  voted  to 
adopt  the  Rodeheaver  Boys  Ranch  as  a 
statewide  project.  This  means  that  every 
Florida  Jaycee  organization  will  be  en- 
couraged to  establish  programs  of  sup- 
port— either  financially  or  materially — 
for  the  further  development  of  the  ranch. 

As  my  good  friend.  Putnam  Coimty 
Sheriff  Walt  Pelicer.  stated: 

The  greatest  benefit  from  the  Jaycee  sup- 
port wUl  b«  the  attention  which  can  be  fo- 
cused on  the  Ranch  by  these  young  men  of 
action. 

The  ranch  was  founded  in  1950  in  the 
latter  years  of  the  long  career  of  Evan- 
gelist Homer  Rodeheaver.  A  nonprofit 
corporation — deriving  nearly  90  percent 
of  its  operating  funds  from  friends  and 
supporters — the  boys  who  come  to  the 
ranch  to  make  a  home  get  a  chance  at 

life. 

Ed  MacClellan  is  the  new  director  of 
the  ranch  and  this  dynamic  young  man  is 
doing  a  tremendous  job.  It  was  he  who 
.spoke  to  the  Gainesville  Jaycees  about 
6  months  ago  about  the  opportunity  for 
service  that  oxists  at  the  ranch.  The 
drive  to  pass  the  resolution  was  spear- 
headed by  the  Gainesville  club  under 
the  direction  of  Don  Petricci. 

Palatka  and  Gainesville  Jaycees  took 
on  a  group  project  in  January — a  barn 
raising  project  to  replace  an  old  barn 
that  burned  last  summer. 

It  is  an  interest  in  projects  like  this, 
as  well  as  financial  support,  that  the 
sponsoring  jaycees  hope  to  generate 
throughout  the  State. 

Another  workday,  for  example,  at  the 
ranch's  new  cottage  has  been  set  for 
March  13.  St.  Augustine  and  Crescent 
City  Jayceei  will  join  the  first  two  groups. 

The  ranch  will  be  working  with  the 
executive  committee  to  work  out  plans 
for  future  projects. 

The  Jaycees  do  a  tremendous  job  in 
public  service.  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
their  taking  on  the  Rodeheaver  Boys 
Ranch  as  a  project  will  be  such  an  op- 
portunity and  that  the  jaycees  will  be 
effective  in  further  developing  what  has 
become  a  truly  outstanding  program  of 
service. 

As  a  director  of  Rodeheaver  Boys 
Ranch.  I  express  my  personal  apprecia- 
tion to  them.  Young  men  in  years  to 
come  will  find  their  lives  changed  be- 
cause of  this  service — homelesc  and  des- 
titute youngsters  will  receive  a  new  lease 
on  life. 

It  is  a  tremendous  tribute  to  the  jay- 
cees and  to  those  who  worked  so  dili- 
gently and  unselfishly  in  behalf  of  the 
ranch. 
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on  environmental  pollution,  Plain  Dealer 
Outdoor  Editor  Lou  Gale  has  given  us  a 
timely  reminder  that  the  battle  must  also 
be  fought,  if  it  is  to  be  won,  on  an  in- 
dividual basis.  In  the  following  article, 
Mr.  Gale  reports  a  list  of  suggestions  put 
forth  by  the  Hilltoppers  Chapter  of  the 
National  Campers  and  Hikers  Associa- 
tion which  all  of  us  who  wish  to  clean  up 
oiu:  air.  water,  and  land  would  do  well 
to  heed: 

All  OuTDooas:  Hilltoppers  List  Cam  pes 
Ways  To  Fight  Pollution 

(By  Lou  Gale) 
In  their  small  way,  campers,  hikers  and 
other  outdoor  enthusiasts  can  do  something 
about  fighting  pollution  of  the  air,  water 
and  land  around  them. 

Hilltoppers  Chapter  ol  the  National 
Campers  and  Hikers  Association  offers  this 
list  of  no-nos  If  you  care  to  start  saving  your 
little  corner  of  the  world. 

Don't  use  colored  facial  tissues,  paper 
towels,  or  toilet  paper.  The  paper  dissolves 
In  water,  but  the  dye  forms  a  residue. 

Use  containers  which  disintegrate  easily. 
Glass  containers  do  not.  Bottles  made  of 
polyvinyl  chloride  (PVC)  give  off  lethal 
hydrochloric  acid  when  they  are  Incinerated. 
PVC  Is  the  soft  plastic  used  to  bottle  many 
liquid  cleaners,  shampoos  and  mouthwashes. 
Do  not  confuse  these  PVC  containers  with 
the  heavier,  stlffer  polystyrene  plastic  used 
mainly  for  powders. 

Use  decomposable  containers,  such  as 
pasteboard,  cardboard  or  paper  whenever  pos- 
sible. 

Don't  buy  non-returnable  containers. 
Dont  smoke.   But  If   you  do,  don't  flush 
filter  tips  down  the  toilet.  They  are  proving 
Indestructible. 

If  you  are  a  gardener,  make  certain  the 
rertllizer  you  use  goes  deep  Into  the  soil  in- 
stead of  running  off  with  the  first  rainfall. 
Phosphates  cause  lake  and  river  algae. 
Use  low  or  non-phosphate  soaps  or  detergents 
for  the  same  reason.  Use  as  little  detergent 
as  possible. 

Avoid  buying  any  DDT,  DDD  or  any  other 
chlorinated  hydrocarbon  pesticides.  SubsU- 
tute  recommended  natural  pesticides  such 
as  nicotine  sulfate,  rotenone  or  pyrethrum. 
For  one  of  the  most  effective  brakes  on  air 
pollution,  switch  your  thinking  and  use  of 
automobiles.  Walk  to  work  or  ride  a  bike  or 
motorcycle.  If  that  Is  too  radical  a  change, 
drive  to  work  dally  In  a  low-powered  vehicle. 
Use  your  high-powered  polluting  muscle-cars 
only  for  high-speed  highway  travel. 

You  can  begin  conserving  our  diminishing 
supply  of  fresh  water  with  a  few  changes  of 
home  habits.  Start  shunning  the  use  of  your 
garbage  disposal  unit.  Never  flush  away  gar- 
bage you  can  put  Into  containers  coUected 
by  the  city.  You  can  use  coffee  grounds  and 
tea  levels  in  your  garden.  Give  kitchen  fats 
to  the  birds. 

And  then  there  Is  that  new  personal  anti- 
pollution tip  being  offered  by  most  conserva- 
tion organizations.  Stop  over-shopping— 
and  producing  the  world's  largest  garbage 
pile  and  highest  rubbish  pile. 

This  could  be  a  start  In  improving  our 
surroundings. 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF    rLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  22,  1971 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rode- 
heaver Poys  Ranch  near  Palatka.  Fla..  Is 
truly  a  great  institution. 

Today,  some  30  boys  call  the  ranch 
"home"  and  they  follow  all  of  those  who 
have  since  Its  founding  in  1950. 


HILLTOPPERS  LIST  CAMPER  WAYS 
TO  FIGHT  POLLUTION 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY— 
53  YEARS  OF  RESISTANCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  oBio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  22.  1971 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
the  formidable  array  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  legal  guns  are  being  zeroed  in 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18.  1971 
Mr.   DULSKI.   Mr.   Speaker,   it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  join  in  this  observa- 
tion of  the  53d  anniversary  of  the  dec- 
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laration  of  independence  of  the  Lith- 
uanian people. 

Regretably,  for  too  long  too  many 
people  throughout  the  world  have  been 
unaware  of  what  happened  to  the  people 
of  Lithuania.  The  Communist  regime  did 
not  come  to  power  in  Lithuania  by  legal 
or  democratic  process. 

The  Soviets  Invaded  and  occupied  Lith- 
uania in  June  1940,  and  the  Lithuanian 
people  have  been  suffering  in  Russian- 
Communist  slavery  for  more  than  30 

years. 

This  year  more  than  a  million  Ameri- 
cans of  Lithuanian  origin  or  descent,  as 
well  as  their  many  friends,  are  marking 
two  very  important  anniversaries: 

First,  they  will  observe  the  720th  an- 
niversary of  the  formation  of  the  Lithua- 
nian state  when  Mindaugas  the  Great 
unified  all  Lithuanian  principalities  into 
one  kingdom  in  1251. 

Second,  they  are  marking  the  53d  an- 
niversary of  the  establishment  of  the 
modem  Republic  of  Lithuania  on  Febru- 
ary 16, 1918. 

This  occasion  is  not  one  of  joy,  of 
course,  for  Lithuania  has  lost  its  inde- 
pendence and  today  survives  only  as  a 
captive  nation  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Americans  of  Lithuanian  heritage  are 
proud  of  their  people  who  have  lived 
peacefully  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic 
from  time  immemorial.  The  nation  has 
suffered  from  the  accident  of  geography 
which  saw  the  country  invaded  from  the 
west  by  the  Teutonic  Knights  and  from 
the  east  by  the  Russians. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  refused  to 
recognize  the  seizure  and  forced  "in- 
corporation" of  Lithuania  by  the  Com- 
munists into  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics. 

Six  administrations  have  stated  and 
restated  our  Nation's  nonrecognition  pol- 
icy, although  the  Congress  took  an  im- 
portant step  in  1966  by  adopting  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  416  that  calls  for 
freedom  for  Lithuania  and  the  other  two 
Baltic  republics — Latvia  and  Estonia. 

Unfortunately,  this  legislation  has  not 
been  implemented  notwithstanding  the 
continuing  appeals  from  people  through- 
out our  Nation. 


BLACK  PANTHERS  FUNDRAISING 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  ICHORD 

OF   lUSSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  22.  1971 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
months  ago  a  great  uproar  from  certain 
segments  of  our  society  was  heard 
throughout  the  land  when  it  became 
known  that  the  House  Committee  on 
Internal  Security,  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  chair,  was  publishing  the  results  of  a 
limited  survey  on  honoraria  paid  to 
speakers  on  our  Nation's  ceunpuses. 

The  survey  contained  considerable  in- 
teresting and  objective  information  con- 
cerning honoraria  money  earned  by 
radicals  through  speaking  engagements. 
It  has  opened  the  eyes  of  some  civil 
libertarians  and  sincere  liberals  about  the 
plans  of  revolutionaries  in  this  coimtry 
to  finance  their  activities  by  Just  such 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

speaking     engagements     before     young 
people. 

I  refer  to  the  column  page  in  the 
January  25  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post  by  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert 
Novak  that  describes  their  version  of  how 
the  Black  Panther  Party  is  proceeding  to 
finance  its  Marxist-Maoist  revolutionary 
movement. 

How  are  the  Panthers  doing  it?  Accord- 
ing to  Evans-Novak  they  are  doing  it — I 
quote  the  column — through  "two  dramat- 
ically different  fundraising  techniques: 
the  big-time  college  lecture  circuit  and  a 
swelling  campaign  of  burglaries  by  the 
party's  new  underground  organizations." 
The  column  describes  at  some  length 
how  the  Panthers  are  conducting  fund- 
raising  "through  the  barrel  of  a  gmi." 

That  the  Panthers  engage  in  armed 
depredations  to  raise  funds  has  long  been 
known  to  the  Internal  Security  Commit- 
tee. Our  hearings  last  year  into  Panther 
activities  on  a  national  level  and  locally 
in  Kansas  City,  Seattle,  Detroit,  Indian- 
apolis. Philadelphia,  Des  Moines,  and 
Omaha  are  replete  with  instances  of 
Panther  criminal  activity. 

After  confirming  what  has  already  been 
reported  by  our  committee  and  in  press 
coverage  of  its  hearings,  the  Evans- 
Novak  column  goes  on  to  delineate  how 
the  Panthers,  principally  their  chief 
mouthpiece,  Huey  P.  Newton,  have  in  the 
past  and  plan  in  the  future  to  earn  a  not 
inconsiderable  income  from  campus 
speaking  engagements. 

The  report  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Internal  Security  In  December  1970. 
on  honoraria  paid  to  campus  speakers 
over  a  period  of  2  school  years — 1968-69 
and  1969-70 — reveals  Panther  speakers 
earned  in  excess  of  $14,000  from  13  in- 
dividuals making  21  appearances.  Pan- 
ther speakers  on  campuses  were  actually 
far  in  excess  of  that  and  they  earned 
much  more  money  than  that  revealed  by 
the  limited  survey  made  by  the  House 
Internal  Security  Committee. 

The  survey  encompassed  only  179  col- 
leges and  universities,  of  which  138  re- 
sponded. Since  the  1970  World  Almanac 
lists  some  2,500  colleges  and  imiversities, 
our  committee  report  reflected  only  about 
3  percent  of  the  total. 

Now  let  us.  from  Messrs.  Evans  and 
Novak,  look  at  plans  for  the  future.  New- 
ton, the  Panthers'  so-called  minister  of 
defense,  intends  to  make  a  speaking 
tour  on  what  the  column  calls  "the  lu- 
crative college  lecture  circuit."  Arrange- 
ments for  the  tour,  according  to  Evans 
and  Novak,  are  being  arranged  by  a  Pan- 
ther front  gi'oup  in  New  York  called 
Stronghold  Consolidated  Productions, 
Inc. 

By  operating  through  this  front,  New- 
ton and  his  fellow  Panthers  can  receive 
their  pay  but  still  not  embarrass  a  spon- 
soring group  or  school  by  being  paid  di- 
rectly from  student  activity  fimd  checks. 
According  to  the  column.  Stronghold 
Consolidated's  headquarters  is  the  law 
firm  of  Lubell,  Lubell,  Pine,  &  Schaap 
in  New  York  City.  Also  according  to  the 
article.  Stronghold  Consolidated's  key 
figure  is  Lawyer  David  G.  Lubell  who  was 
identified  in  sworn  1958  congressional 
testimony  as  a  Communist  Party  orga- 
nizer. 
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Newton,  who  is  not  particularly  artic- 
ulate and  whose  lectures  consist  mainly 
of  foiu--letter  obscenities  spiced  with  ad- 
vice to  "off  tlie  pigs" — murder  authori- 
ties— and  rally  to  the  banner  of  Mao 
Tse-tung,  does  not  come  cheap. 

He  and  two  other  Panthers  available 
for  speaking  engagements  seek  $2,500 
plus  expenses  for  a  single  engagement. 
The  column  alleges  that  speaking  en- 
gagements are  already  booked  at  Cuya- 
hoga Community  College  in  Cleveland; 
Princeton,  Columbia,  and  Syracuse  Uni- 
versities and  one  is  likely  to  be  arranged 
at  Yale  University. 

If  there  Is  no  objection,  I  will  Insert 
the  entire  article  In  the  Record  for  the 
edification  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House, 
both  those  who  supported  and  those  who 
opposed  my  committee's  limited  survey,  I 
think  all  will  find  It  most  interesting. 
The  article  follows : 

Black  Panther  Fund  Raising 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 
The  Black  Panther  Party,  Its  treasury  no 
longer  filled  by  consclenoe-strlcken  white 
liberals.  Is  now  turning  to  two  dramatically 
different  fund-raising  techniques:  the  blg- 
tlme  college  lecture  circuit  and  a  swelling 
campaign  of  burglarlee  by  the  jjarty's  new 
underground  organization. 

Although  Black  Panther  leaders  have  pub- 
licly denounced  criminal  activity.  Panther- 
watchers  are  convinced  of  the  party's  recid- 
ivism toward  Its  former  policy  of  "expropri- 
ating" funds  through  burglary  In  the  old 
Bolshevik  tradition.  The  new  Panther  \uider- 
ground,  not  regular  party  chapters,  has  been 
given  this  task. 

While  In  overall  command  of  these  under- 
ground activities.  Panther  Leader  Huey  P. 
Newton  Is  also  launching  a  new  lecture  totir 
aimed  at  radical  white  students  at  presti- 
gious colleges  and  universities.  The  Panthers, 
not  very  impressive  In  organizing  such  ac- 
tivities, have  taken  on  an  old-line  commu- 
nist with  experience  in  student-organizing  to 
run  Newton's  tour. 

These  two  wildly  opposed  methods  of 
iund-ralslng  reflect  the  two  faces  of  Black 
Pantherlsm.  Although  at  heart  a  revolution- 
ary organization  of  1,000  armed  black  mili- 
tants with  tremendous  ap5>eal  among  job- 
less and  nihilistic  Negro  slum  youth,  the 
Panthers  have  always  relied  for  support  from 
well-meaning  but  gullible  white  liberals,  a 
trend  that  reached  Its  peak  late  In  1969  In 
the  ludicrous  session  with  Black  Panthers  In 
Leonard  Bernstein's  Manhattan  ap>artment. 
In  fact,  the  decline  In  white  liberal  sup- 
port that  followed  the  Bernstein  fiasco  has 
coincided  with  the  party's  return  to  violent 
rhetoric,  "We  have  to  begin  to  draw  pictures 
that  will  make  people  go  out  and  kUl  pigs 
(fjollce) ,"  says  Emory  Douglas,  Panther  min- 
ister of  culture.  In  a  recent  edition  of  the 
party  newspaper. 

Nor  Is  this  mere  rhetoric.  Panther  law- 
lessness lias  been  rising,  both  In  attacks  on 
police  and  with  the  Panther  underground 
resorting  to  crime  to  support  Its  financial  re- 
quirements. In  the  past  four  months,  party 
mem^bers  have  been  arrested  and  charged 
with  15  separte  robberies  and  burglaries 
across  the  country — In  Charlotte,  N.C.,  Cleve- 
land, Memphis,  Buffalo,  Wlnston-Salem,  N.C.. 
Dallas,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  Seattle 
and  Toledo. 

But  those  15  occasions  may  only  be  the 
tip  of  the  iceberg.  Nobody  knows  how  many 
Panther  crimes  In  the  same  period  have  not 
resulted  in  arrests  or  how  many  other  ar- 
rested suspects  are  In  fact  covert  Panthers. 
That's  because  the  Panthers,  since  Newton's 
release  from  prison  six  months  ago,  have  been 
perfecting     an     underground     organization 
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functioning  In  Isolated  units  of  two's  and 
three's. 

In  sharp  counterpoint  to  this  Is  Newton's 
new  plan  to  cash  In  on  the  lucrative  college 
lecture  circuit  after  an  unsuccessful  tour  last 
fall.  Arrangements  for  the  new  tour  are  being 
handled  by  a  new  Black  Panther  front  In- 
corporated under  New  York  law  In  September 
as  Stronghold  Ck)asoUdated  Productions,  Inc. 
Thus,  a  university  can  write  a  check  for  a 
Newton  lecture  to  a  seemingly  respectable 
front  without  the  onus  of  a  canceled  check 
transferring  student  activity  funds  to  the 
Black  Panthers. 

Stronghold  Consolidated  s  corporate  head- 
quarters Is  the  law  firm  of  Lubell,  Lubell, 
Pine  It  Schaap  at  103  Park  Ave.  in  New  York. 
Running  the  show  Is  lawyer  David  O.  Lubell, 
identified  in  sworn  1958  congressional  testi- 
mony as  a  Communist  Party  organizer  at 
Boston  area  colleges  and  since  then  active  In 
the  NaUonal  Lawyers  Guild,  often  cited  as  a 
Communist  front. 

The  present  road  show  that  Lubell  is  trying 
to  book  doe«  not  come  cheap:  a  standard 
lecture  fee  for  Newton  of  •2,500  plus  expenses 
for  Newton  and  two  Black  Panther  traveling 
companions,  David  Hllliard  and  Connie 
Matthews. 

Apart  from  a  date  at  Cuyahoga  Community 
College  in  Cleveland,  Newtons  winter  book- 
ings are  predominantly  at  white  eastern  col- 
leges: Princeton,  Columbia  and  Syracuse.  In 
addition,  he  will  engage  In  a  discussion  early 
next  month  at  Yale,  where  he  also  hopes  to 
land  a  lecture.  Surprisingly.  Newton's  ersatz 
Marxism  and  Incoherent  delivery  In  last  fall's 
lectures  have  not  greatly  diminished  his  pop- 
ularity on  fashionable  college  campuses. 

Yet.  the  $2,600  lecture  fee  amid  the  halls 
of  ivy  looks  like  the  last  vestige  of  the  radical 
chic  phenomenon  which  brightly  blazed  until 
the  Leonard  Bernstein  affair.  The  lecture 
tour,  therefore,  may  be  only  a  temporary  ex- 
pedient. The  future  of  the  Panthers  lies  In 
Its  new  underground  organization  in  the 
inner  city,  where  fund-raising  is  conducted 
through  the  barrel  of  a  gun. 


CONGRESSMAN  GONZALEZ  REIN- 
TRODUCES THE  MILITARY  RE- 
TIREE'S RECOMFDTATION  BILL 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or   TkXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  22,  1971 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  re- 
introducing today  legislation  to  reeatab- 
Ilsh  the  recomputatlon  principle  In  the 


payment  of  military  retirement  benefits. 
I  am  asking  the  Congress  to  rectify  cm 
Injustice  Imposed  on  our  career  military 
personnel  in  1958. 

Before  1958,  Increases  in  retired  pay 
for  commissioned  and  noncommissioned 
officers  corresponded  to  active  duty  in- 
creases. But  that  system  was  suspended 
and  replaced  in  1963  by  cost-of-living  in- 
creases that  have  proven  so  clumsy  and 
Inequitable  as  to  create  eight  different 
pay  rates  for  servicemen  with  identical 
ranks  and  years  of  service  who  simply 
retired  on  different  dates. 

President  Nixon's  campaign  promise  to 
reestablish  the  recomputatlon  method 
was  forgotten  in  the  last  Congress  when 
^e  administration  announced  that  re- 
tirement increases  were  out  of  the  ques- 
tion because  of  a  rockbottom  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  budget. 

There  is  no  doubt  we  have  betrayed  a 
trust  to  many  of  our  military  men.  The 
career  servicemen  we  have  retired  to 
date  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  at  pay 
rates  Inferior  to  comparable  civilian  Jobs. 
They  did  so  out  of  love  and  dedication 
to  their  coimtry,  because  of  the  several 
unique  aspects  of  military  life,  and  also 
because  they  expected  decent  retired  pay. 
They  Joined  the  service  at  a  time  when 
retirement  programs  in  private  industry 
were  generally  nonexistent  and  when  so- 
cial security  benefits  were  small,  and 
now.  it  seems,  they  are  being  punished 
for  their  foresight. 

The  legislation  I  originaUy  sponsored 
provided  for  recomputatlon  of  retired 
nay  on  the  traditional  formula  for  aU 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces.  After  con- 
sulting with  the  Retired  Officers  Associa- 
tion however.  I  amended  my  original 
proriosal  to  include  only  military  person- 
nel who  Joined  the  service  prior  to  1958 
Although  I  would  have  preferred  the  re- 
computaUon  formula  for  all  servicemen, 
the  limitation  on  eligibility  seems  more 
feasible  in  light  of  the  administration  s 
contention  that  the  cost  of  my  original 
proposal  would  be  prohibitively  high. 

It  would  benefit  all  servicemen,  who. 
upon  joining  the  Armed  Forces,  expected 
to  receive  retired  pay  on  the  basis  of  cur- 
rent active  duty  rates. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  Congress  will  act 
on  this  matter  in  a  way  that  will  keep 


faith  with  our  Nation's  servicemen  who 
served  in  the  belief  that  they  would  re- 
ceive equitable  treatment  when  they 
retired  from  service  to  theii-  counti-y. 


CARLISLE  FLOYD'S  OWN  "HIT 
PARADE' 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OP    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  22.  1971 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  Floridians 
are  proud  of  the  tremendous  achieve- 
ments of  Carlisle  Floyd,  professor  of 
music  at  the  Florida  State  University  in 
Tallahassee,  Fla. 

There  are  very  few  American-born 
opera  composers,  and  Carlisle  Floyd  is,  in 
my  opinion,  the  best. 

The  Florida  Times-Union  oi  Jackson- 
ville. Fla..  denoted  his  achievements  in 
an  editorial  on  February  9,  1971.  I 
commend  their  comments  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  as  a  fitting  tribute 
to  an  outstanding  American: 

Carlislb  Floyd's  Own  "Htt  Pakaoe" 

Carlisle  Floyd,  professor  of  music  and  com- 
poser In  residence  at  Florida  State  University, 
last  week  set  a  record  roughly  comparable 
to  a  baseball  pitcher  turning  in  two  con- 
secutive no-hlt  games,  a  playwright  having 
two  simultaneous  bits  on  Broadway,  or  a 
novelist  having  two  works  on  the  best  seller 
list. 

Floyd,  one  of  the  most  successful  and  pro- 
lific of  American-born  opera  composers, 
was  so  busy  In  Tallahassee  supervising  the 
Eastern  premiere  of  his  latest  work,  "Of  Mice 
and  Men,"  based  on  the  Steinbeck  novel, 
that  he  could  not  find  time  to  go  to  Sarasota 
to  attend  a  performance  at  the  Asolo  Theatre 
of  an  earlier  work.  "Susannah,"  already  rated 
,»s  a  solid  hit  on  the  grand  opera  charis. 

The  numl>er  of  active  American-born  opera 
composers  Is  extremely  small.  The  number 
that  has  even  a  single  work  produced  Is  even 
smaller.  The  odds  against  having  two 
produced  In  the  same  week  In  the  same 
vicinity  are  Incalculable. 

In  addllton  to  these  two,  Floyd  has  several 
other  performed  operas,  as  well  as  composi- 
tions in  other  fields,  to  his  credit. 

The  week's  record  is  not  only  a  tremendous 
personal  achievement  for  the  composer,  but 
a  testimonial  to  the  level  of  fine  arU  appre- 
ciation in  Florida. 


SENATE— rwesrfay,  February  23,  1971 


(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  February  17. 1971 ) 


The  Senate  met  at  11  ajn..  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 

ELLKHSXa)  . 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Great  God.  we  thank  Thee  for  this 
land  so  fair  and  free,  for  its  worthy  aims 
and  generous  charities.  We  are  grateful 
for  people  who  have  come  to  our  shores, 
with  vsuled  customs  and  accents  to  en- 
rich our  lives.  As  Thou  hast  led  us  in  the 
past  and  covered  our  sins  with  Thy  for- 
giveness, so  lead  us  now  and  in  the  time 
to  come.  Give  us  a  voice  to  praise  Thy 
name  in  the  land  of  living  men  under  the 
divine  dispensation  of  freedom. 


Almighty  God.  Judge  of  Nations,  for- 
give the  pride  that  overlooks  national 
wrong  or  Justifies  injustice.  Forgive  di- 
visions caused  by  prejudice  or  greed. 
Make  us  brave  to  seek  Thy  will  in  the 
land  Thou  hast  given  us,  lest  in  our  ac- 
tions we  neglect  those  things  which  be- 
long to  Thy  glory,  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tho 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday. 
February  22. 1971.  be  approved. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  be  Instructed  to  clear 
the  floor  and  the  lobby  of  all  clerks  to 
Senators  when  the  yea-and-nay  vote  be- 
gins today  on  the  motion  to  invoke  clo- 
ture, throughout  the  vote,  and  until  the 
vote  is  announced. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


MINORITY     MEMBERSHIP    ASSIGN- 
MENTS   TO    SELECT    COMMITTEE 
ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk  and  «isk  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 

clerk  will  report  the  resolution. 

The  legislative  clerk  read,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  55 

Resolved,  that  the  following  Senators  shall 
constitute  the  Minority  Party's  membership 
ou  the  Select  Committee  on  SmaU  Business 
for  the  92d  Congress:  Senator  Jacob  Javlts, 
Senator  Peter  Dumlnlck,  Senator  Mark  Hat- 
field, Senator  Robert  Dole,  Senator  E^lward 
J.  Ourney,  Senator  William  B.  Saxbe,  Sena- 
tor J.  Glenn  Beall.  Jr.,  Senator  Robert  Taft, 
Jr. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNLVG  BUSn;ESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
Uie  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period,  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, with  speeches  limited  to  3  minutes 
tlierein. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TODAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  committees  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


MASSACHUSETTS   RESOLUTION   ON 
PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  all 
Americans  share  a  deep  concern  over  the 
continued  imprisonment,  under  uncer- 
tain conditions,  of  American  fighting 
men  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Repeated  attempts  to  secure  their  re- 
lease, and  to  insure  humane  treatment 
including  adequate  communication  with 
families  and  loved  ones,  have  met  with 
little  if  any  real  success. 

Recently,  the  General  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  passed 
a  resolution  calling  upon  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  protest  to  North 
Vietnam  the  treatment  of  American 
prisoners  of  war  who  are  now  being  held 
by  that  country. 

I  fully  concur  In  the  findings  and  i-ec- 
ommendations  of  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  this  resolution  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Porelgn  Relations   and   ordered    to   be 
Printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
CXVn 223— Part  3 


Resolutions  Memorializinc  the  Congress 
of  the  unfted  states  to  protest  to  north 
Vietnam  the  Mistreatment  of  American 
Prisoners  op  War 

Whereas,  There  are  over  sixteen  hundred 
members  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  listed  as  prisoners  of  war  or  missing 
in  action  and  many  missing  In  action  may  be 
in  prison  camps,  and  more  than  two  hvai- 
dred  ol  them  have  been  held  more  than 
three  and  one  half  years,  longer  than  any 
United  States  serviceman  was  held  prisoner 
m  World  War  II;    and 

Whereas,  North  Vietnam  has  shown  ItseU 
to  be  very  sensitive  to  pubUc  opinion  In  the 
United  States.  It  would  be  very  useful  to  lei 
North  Vietnam  see  something  of  the  unity 
and  the  impatience  of  t.he  American  people 
over  the  long  standing  proven  mistreatment 
of  said  servicemen  in  North  Vietnamese 
prison  camps:  therefore  be  it 

Resclved,  That  ihe  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  respectfully  urges  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  pretest  to 
North  Vietnam  the  mistreatment  of  United 
States  prisoners  of  war  held  in  North  Viet- 
nam;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  State  Secretary  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
presiding  cfficer  of  each  branch  of  Congress 
and  to  the  members  thereof  from  this  Com- 
monwealth. 


BILLS    AND   JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

The  following  blUs  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first  time, 
and,  by  imanlmous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  ( for  himself, 
Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Bellmon,  Mr. 
Bennett,  Mr.  Bible.  Mr.  Brock. 
Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Btrd 
of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Cranston, 
Mr.    Chiles,   Mr.    Curtis.   Mr. 
Dole,  Mr.  Dominick,  Mr.  East- 
land. Mr.  Ellender,  Mr.  Ervin, 
Mr.  Gambrell,  Mr.  Goldv^tater, 
Mr.   Harris,   Mr.    Inoitye,    Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  RiBicoFF,  Mr.  Sten- 
Nis.  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Tov^ter, 
and  ?lr.  Young)  : 
S.  907.  A  bill  to  consent  to  the  inter- 
state environment  compact.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  sub- 
sequently to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  for  not  to  exceed  45  days. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  many 
of  us  were  bom  and  spent  our  early  life 
in  a  rural  America  where  the  natural  en- 
vironment might  today  be  regarded  by 
a  city  dweller  as  an  earthly  paradise. 
There  was  little  polluticn — the  air  and 
water  were  clean  and  pure.  In  my  region 
most  of  the  people  were  too  poor  to  ac- 
cumulate much  litter.  We  had  few  world- 
ly possessions  and  the  thought  never  oc- 
curred to  us  that  such  a  thing  ais  large- 
scale  waste  of  resources  would  someday 
be  a  problem.  Our  concerns  largely  were 
with  making  the  land  produce  sufficient 
food  and  fiber  to  feed  and  clothe  the 
family. 

Today  we  have  built  a  greater  America. 
We  have  built  a  society  which  each  year 
consumes  something  approaching  60  per- 
cent of  the  resources  used  by  the  world. 
We  have  only  recently  awakened  to  the 
fact  that  our  greater  America  carries  with 
it  dirty  air,  dirty  water,  and  moimtains 
of  waste.  We  have  further  discovered 


that  our  environmental  pollution  is  not 
only  unsightly  and  odiferous,  it  also  is 
injuring  us. 

Our  Nation  has  acted  over  the  years 
to  combat  its  environmental  problems. 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  most  lasting  con- 
tribution to  his  country  may  well  have 
been  his  commitment  to  conservation  of 
our  wildlife  and  natural  resources.  For 
many  years  following  the  depression  the 
Congress  has  done  much  to  prevent  ero- 
sion and  damaging  fioods  through  pub- 
lic works  and  soil  conservation  sei"vices. 
Recently,  preservation  and  enhancement 
of  natural  wildlife  habitat  and  other  en- 
vironmental considerations  have  played 
an  increasing  role  In  the  manner  In  which 
these  public  works  have  been  constructed. 
For  example,  last  year  Congress  author- 
ized the  acquisition  of  some  35,000  addi- 
tional acres  above  the  originally  proposed 
15,000  In  conjunction  with  the  Felsanthal 
project  on  the  Ouachita  River  in  Arkan- 
sas. The  great  majority  of  these  addi- 
tional acres  will  be  operated  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
and  the  State  of  Arkansas  as  a  wildlife 
refuge  and  sport  fishcrj'  subject  to  pe- 
riodic flooding  ■which  will  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  waterfowl  and  provide  an  out- 
standing si;orts  fishery  while  presen'ing 
forests  of  bottom  land  hardwoods  and 
Cyprus  for  future  generations. 

A  series  of  recent  efforts  directly  com- 
bating our  polluted  environment  have 
been  made  at  the  Federal  level. 

First,  in  1964  Congress  passed  the 
Water  Resources  Research  Act  which 
authorized  Federal  assistance  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  State  water  resources  re- 
search centers. 

Second,  in  1965  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act  was  adopted,  which  set 
up  the  Water  Resources  Council  to  help 
establish  river  basin  commissions. 

Third,  a  solid  waste  disposal  program 
was  enacted  in  1965,  along  with  a  Water 
Quality  Act.  And,  in  1966,  the  Clean 
Water  Restoration  Act  was  passed,  estab- 
lishing a  national  policy  of  improved 
water  quality,  requiring  the  development 
of  State  water  quality  standards,  and  au- 
thorizing a  multibillion-dollar  grant 
program  for  municipal  sewage  treatment 
plant  construction. 

Fourth,  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1935  and 
the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1966  required  the 
establishment  of  State  air  quality  stand- 
ards and  Federal  automobile  emission 
standards. 

Fifth,  the  Highway  Beautiflcatlon  Act 
of  1SS5  and  the  Highway  Act  of  1968. 
c^^t^olling  junkyards,  requiring  that  .so- 
cial and  environmental  factors  be  con- 
sidered In  public  hearings  on  locations 
and  designs  in  Federal-aid  highway 
projects. 

Sixth,  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969.  declared  as  2  national 
policy,  the  use  of  all  practicable  means 
to  create  and  maintain  conditions  under 
which  man  and  nature  can  exist  in  pro- 
ductive harmony  and  fulfil  th?^  social, 
economic,  and  other  requirements  of 
present  and  fut^jre  generations  of  Amer- 
icans. This  act  also  established  a  Presi- 
dential Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity. 

Seventh.  •  PubHc  Law  91-604  ^tab- 
lished  a  lec-jtl  deadline  for  the  deduction 
of  certain  hazardous  autotnofaUe  emis- 
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sions,  established  primary  air  quality 
standsu-ds,  which  affect  public  health,  to 
be  administered  by  the  States. 

Eighth,  the  Water  Quality  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1970  established  UabUity  for 
cleanup  costs  for  oil  spUls,  and  author- 
ized extensive  research  on  water  pollu- 
tion questions. 

Ninth,  the  Resource  Recovery  Act  of 
1970  increased  emphasis  on  recycling  and 
recovery  of  materials  and  energy  from 
solid  waste. 

Tenth,  the  Eiivlronmental  Protection 
Agency  and  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  came  into 
existence  during  1970.  combining  pollu- 
tion programs  which  had  been  scattered 
throughout  existing  agencies. 

This  year,  on  February  8.  1971.  the 
President  sent  a  message  on  pollution 
control  to  the  U.S.  Senate.  This  program 
contained  an  enlargement  of  scope  of  £u:- 
tivity  by  the  Federal  (Government  as  well 
as  higher  standards  and  penalties  for 
polluters  of  the  environment. 

The  States  also  have  been  active  in 
the  environmental  field,  both  in  comply- 
ing with  Federal  requirements  and  in 
independent  efforts  to  protect  their  own 
environment.  However,  to  this  day. 
States  cannot  effectively  combat  pollu- 
tion problems  that  cross  State  lines. 

The  interstate  environment  compact 
bill  which  I  introduce  today,  is  the  prod- 
uct of  almost  a  year's  work  by  the  groups 
of  States  associated  as  the  Southern 
(jovemors'  Conference,  which  also  in- 
cludes Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. They  began  their  efforts  under  the 
leadership  of  (jov.  Winthrop  Rockefeller 
of  Arltansas  shortly  after  the  Presidents 
environmental  message  to  Congress  in 
February  1970.  I  became  aware  of  their 
efforts  during  the  summer  of  1970,  was 
interested  in  their  proposal,  and  followed 
their  progress  by  sending  a  representa- 
tive to  meetings  and  attempting  to  be 
helpful  when  asked  as  to  methods  of 
proceeding. 

Recently  I  was  asked  by  the  Southern 
Governors'  Conference  to  introduce  this 
measure.  It,  of  course,  like  any  other 
proposal  is  doubtless  open  to  possible 
improvements.  However.  I  do  wish  for 
this  body  to  be  aware  that  this  is  not  a 
haphazard,  nor  hastily  prepared  pro- 
posal. Activities  leading  up  to  the  intro- 
duction of  this  bill  included  coordinated 
2'2-hour  hearings  for  each  of  the  States 
and  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
presenting  for  the  record  each  States 
extensive  research  of  its  pollution  prob- 
lems. 

These  hearings  were  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  the  needs  of  each 
SUte  with  regard  to  action  against  pol- 
lutants. On  the  basis  of  these  hearing 
records  and  their  personal  expertise, 
various  subcommittees  of  the  Southern 
Regional  Environmental  Conservation 
Council — SRECC — produced  reports  on 
air  quality  control,  land  use.  solid  waste 
disposal,  recreation,  interstate  fresh  wa- 
ter, and  interstate  salt  water.  These  sub- 
committees pooled  their  experience  and 
findings,  and  recommended  a  regional 
compact  with  supplementary  agreements. 
Purtber  study  led  to  the  determination 
that  the  best  poUcy  would  be  to  make 
such  a  compact  national  in  scope  In 
order  that  Its  benefits  would  be  available 


to  each  of  the  50  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

This  bill  represents  the  collective  views 
of  the  chief  execuUves  composing  the 
Southern  Governors'  Conference  that 
States  must  play  a  vital  role  in  environ- 
mental control  and  improvement.  The 
compact  approach  recognizes  that  envi- 
ronmental problems  do  not  respect  State 
boundaries.  Ordinarily,  problems  which 
cross  State  boundaries  are  subject  to 
exclusive  Federal  control  and  jurisdic- 
tion. However,  the  problems  of  a  polluted 
river  which  only  affect  Missouri  and 
Arkansas,  for  example,  would  not  logi- 
cally appear  to  be  the  major  responsi- 
bility of  the  Federal  Government.  It  is 
primarily  one  for  the  two  States  to  solve, 
possibly  with  supplemental  Federal  as- 
sistance. Similarly,  many  pollution  prob- 
lems are  regional  in  scope.  The  several 
States  in  a  region  have  the  initial  obli- 
gation to  control  their  own  environment. 
A  hallmark  of  Federal  regiilations  is  that 
they  are  uniform  throughout  the  Uiiited 

St&tGS 

There  are  areas  in  our  country  which 
of  necessity  wUl  have  to  tolerate  higher 
poUuUon  levels  than  presently  exist  in 
many  parts  of  the  Nation.  I  personally 
will  be  very  displeased  if  the  pollution 
levels  in  Arkansas  rivers  are  ever  al- 
lowed to  be  as  high  as  those  of  our  pres- 
ent industrial  regions.  Numerous  recent 
Federal  antipollution  enactments  have 
encouraged  States  to  form  compacts  on 
a  reigonal  level  and  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  primary  enforcement  effort 
must  be  made  at  the  State  level.  I  want 
Arkansas  to  work  directly  and  coopera- 
tively with  other  States  which  share  with 
her  air  quality  control  reigons.  rivers, 
and  land  areas  which  should  be  con- 
trolled and  developed  as  a  single  unit  and 
develop  them  in  the  best  possible  man- 
ner. This  compact  bill  will  authorize  such 
State  cooperation. 

There  is  no  intention  that  the  Federal 
Government  be  In  any  way  preempted  by 
State  action  under  these  proposed  agree- 
ments. However,  in  the  traditional  pat- 
tern of  the  last  40  years  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  ever  increasing  its  jurisdic- 
tion and  preempting  State  action  because 
the  States  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  act 
in  a  concerted  fashion. 

President  Nixon's  message  to  the  Sen- 
ate of  February  8  contemplates  Federal 
permits  for  industrial  discharges  Into 
navigable  waters.  My  State,  and  many 
other  States  already  have  discharge  per- 
mits. It  makes  no  sense  to  require  a  user 
to  secure  two  permits.  Certainly  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  set  standards  in 
any  event.  However,  we  do  not  need 
duplication  of  enforcement  procedures. 
Either  the  Federal  Government  or  the 
States  should  issue  permits — but  both 
should  not  issue  permits  for  the  same 
purpose  Unfortunately,  however,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  general  thrust  in  pollu- 
tion matters  is  toward  greater  Federal 
control,  in  spite  of  lipservice  paid  to 
State  efforts. 

There  are  several  bills  in  the  Senate 
at  the  present  time  dealing  with  develop- 
ment of  seashore  and  estuanne  areas. 
These  bills  would  also  encourage  the 
States  to  act  individually  and  in  conjvmc- 
tion  with  each  other  to  solve  common  en- 


vironmental problems.  However,  without 
the  authority  such  as  proposed  in  this 
measure  there  Is  no  way  that  States  can 
effectively  coordinate  their  efforts.  With 
a  compact  they  can  solve  these  problems 
pursuant  to  agreements  between  and 
among  the  States,  without  the  necessity 
of  involving  a  Jurisdictional  body  un- 
affected by  the  proposal. 

One  of  President  Nixons  proposals 
contemplates  a  'national  land-use  pol- 
icy" in  which  States  would  be  encouraged 
to  plan  for  the  development  of  "criti- 
cal land  areas."  Without  a  compact  the 
States  cannot  agree  with  each  other  on 
pollution  abating  land-use  policies  that 
are  enforceable  throughout  the  region 
affected. 

If  we  do  not  enact  a  measure  such  as 
this,  and  thus  fail  to  empower  States  to 
cooperatively  develop  and  provide  pollu- 
tion control  by  compact  agreements, 
then  we  have  before  us  the  real  specter 
of  Washington  oCQcials  completely  deter- 
mining pollution-related  land-use  policy; 
that  is.  on  the  Connecticut-Massachu- 
setts border— an  area  which  should  be 
controlled  by  the  two  States  involved  if 
possible. 

Big  government  in  the  United  States 
yearly  increases  its  cost — both  to  the  tax- 
payer and  in  the  alienation  of  the  deci- 
sionmaking individual  from  the  affected 
portions  of  our  population.  Pollution 
Control  and  pollution-related  land-use 
planning  can  be  most  effectively  done  at 
a  State  level.  Everyone  talks  about  this 
principle,  yet  at  the  present  time  there  is 
no  provision  allowing  SUtes  to  cooperate 
in  the  manner  envisioned  by  this  com- 
pact. Some  may  say  that  if  we  give  this 
power  to  the  States  it  may  be  that  they 
will  default  in  the  responsibilities  given 
them.  I  personally  do  not  think  that  they 
will  refuse  or  fail  to  act.  The  compelling 
need  and  the  demand  for  action  by  our 
citizens  are  too  great.  If  they  do  fail  to 
act  then  the  blame  for  increasingly  in- 
efficient, bureaucratic,  big  government 
will  be  fairly  placed  on  those  States  who 
default  in  this  responsibility. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  issue  nor  is  it 
ideological.  The  compact  principle.  I  am 
advised,  is  enthusiastically  endorsed  by 
the  Honorable  Dale  Bumpers,  the  present 
Democratic  Governor  from  Arkansas, 
and  I  expect  a  Suie  bill  to  be  introduced 
in  the  Arkansas  legislature  this  week. 
This  proposal  was  originally  sponsored 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Republican 
ex-Governor  Rockefeller  of  Arkansas, 
and  he  has  continued  his  active  support 
of  this  legislation. 

The  present  chairman  of  the  Southern 
Governors  Conference,  the  Honorable 
John  BeU  Wilhams  of  Mississippi,  a 
Democrat,  is  an  ardent  proponent.  A 
reading  of  the  list  of  cosponsors  further 
demonstrates  the  bipartisan  nature  of 
this  measure.  As  to  ideology,  the  only 
ideological  separation  on  the  issue  is  a 
separation  between  those  who  are  con- 
cerned over  the  quality  of  the  air  they 
breathe,  and  those  who  are  not. 

Mr.  President. -At  my  request.  Gene 
Mooney.  counsel  for  the  Southern  Re- 
gional Environmentol  Conservation 
Council  prepared  a  position  paper  sum- 
marizing events  leading  up  to  formation 
of  the  Southern  Regicaial  Environmental 
Council,  theii  efforts  to  examine  envi- 
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ronmental  problems  in  the  South,  the 
formation  of  a  proposal  for  an  interstate 
compact,  an  analysis  of  the  proposed 
compact,  and  a  legal  Justification  for  its 
various  provisions.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  position  pa- 
per be  printed  in  the  Record,  immedi- 
ately following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  annoimce  that  23  Senators, 
representing  all  quarters  of  the  country, 
have  requested  to  cosponsor  this  measure 
with  me.  They  are  Senators  Allen,  Ben- 
nett, Bellmon,  Bible.  Brock.  Byrd  of 
Virginia,  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Crans- 
ton, Chiles,  Curtis,  Dole,  Dominick, 
Eastland,  Ervin,  Gambrell,  Goldwater, 
Harris.  Inouye,  Jackson,  McGee,  Ran- 
dolph,      RIBICOFF,       STENNIS,       STEVENS, 

Tower,  and  Young,  and  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Louisiana,  the  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  <Mr. 
Ellender)  ,  who  Is  now  presiding. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  compact  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  when 
it  is  reported  from  that  committee  that 
it  be  immediately  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  45  days.  This  unanimous  con- 
sent request  has  been  discussed  with  and 
has  the  approval  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph). 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  referred  as  requested. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  possibly  every  Member  of  this 
body  could  cosponsor  this  bill.  While  the 
Idea  may  have  originated  with  the  South- 
ern Governors'  Conference,  I  am  sure 


others  have  had  such  a  proposal  in  mind 
and  that  the  conference  will  activate 
their  interest.  At  the  request  of  the 
Southern  Governors  I  have  introduced 
the  bill.  I  believe  when  each  Senator  has 
examined  the  measure,  all  will  want  each 
State  to  have  the  right  to  participate 
and  to  work  cooperatively  with  Its  neigh- 
boring States  by  supplemental  agree- 
ments to  the  end  that  we  may  present 
an  all-out  effort  In  the  fight  against 
pollution. 

Exhibit    1 
The     Inteestate     Envixonment     Compact 

Legislation:  A  Position  Paper 
(Prepared  for  the  Southern  Regional  En- 
vironmental Conservation  Council  of  the 
Southern  Governors  Conference  by  Eugene 
P.  Mooney,  Chief  Counsel.  SRECC.  for  sub- 
mission to  Senator  John  L.  McClellan) 

The  National  Problem 
introduction 

The  full  magnitude  of  the  national  en- 
vironment problem  Is  only  now  beginning 
to  be  documented.  Publication  last  August  of 
The  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  in  compliance  with 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1970  brought  together  in  one  summary  an 
overview  of  the  known  elements  of  the  pres- 
ent national  environmental  pollution  situa- 
tion. That  report  by  the  President  to  the 
O^ngress  noted: 

"This  first  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
state  of  the  Nation's  enviromnent  is  an  his- 
toric milestone.  It  represents  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  nations  that  a  i>eople  has 
paused,  consciously  and  systematically,  to 
take  comprehensive  stock  of  the  quality  of 
its  surroundings. 

"It  comes  not  a  moment  too  soon.  The  re- 
cent upsurge  of  public  concern  over  environ- 
mental questions  reflects  a  belated  recogni- 
tion that  man  has  been  too  cavalier  in  his 
relations  with  nature.  Unless  we  arrest  the 
depredations  that  have  been  inflicted  so 
carelessly  on  our  natural  systems — which 
exist  in  an  Intricate  set  of  balances — we  face 
the  prospect  of  ecological  disaster." 


The  accwnpanylng  report  by  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  describes  the 
present  conditions  of  our  national  environ- 
ment, and  identifies  major  trends  growing 
problems,  and  opportunities  for  the  future. 
The  President  noted  that  in  many  respects 
the  Report  is  incomplete  because  our  systems 
for  measuring,  monitoring  and  predicting 
environmental  changes  are  Inadequate. 
Nevertheless,  he  stated: 

"However,  the  report  will.  I  think,  be  of 
great  value  to  the  (Congress  (and  also  to  the 
Executive  Branch)  by  assembling  in  one 
comprehensive  document  a  wealth  of  facts, 
analyses  and  recommendations  concerning  a 
wide  range  of  our  most  pressing  environmen- 
tal challenges.  It  should  also  serve  a  major 
educational  purpose,  by  clarifying  for  a  broad 
public  what  those  challenges  are  and  where 
the  principal  dangers  and  opportunities  lie." 

The  Report  itself  described  in  general 
terms  the  nature,  scope  and  diversity  of  cur- 
rent and  foreseeable  environmental  pollution 
problems.  A  stark  and  sometimes  terrifying 
picture  emerges  from  the  welter  of  detail, 
the  known  problems  and  the  unknowns  and 
the  dimensions  of  the  task  confronting  ua. 

Surveying  the  major  parameters  of  our  na- 
tional environmental  situation  the  Report 
addressed  the  following  pollution  problems: 

Water  Pollution 

Air  Pollution 

Inadvertent  Weather  and  Climate  Modifi- 
cation 

Solid  Wastes 

Noise.  Pesticides  and  Radiation 

Population  Growth 

Land  Use 

A  brief  review  of  some  portions  of  that 
Report  directly  relevant  to  the  matters  ad- 
dressed by  this  proposed  legislation  reveals 
much  about  the  nature  and  need  for  the 
legislation  being  proposed  here.  E:ssentiaUy, 
this  legislation  is  addressed  to  water  pollu- 
tion, air  pollution  and  solid  waste  manage- 
ment. 

Major  water  pollution  problems  are  caused 
by  wastes  arising  from  industrial,  munici- 
pal and  agricultural  sources.  The  Report 
measures  water  pollution  in  terms  of  water 
volume  in  gallons  and  riological  oxygen  de- 
mand materials  (BOD)  and  suspended  solids 
in  pounds.  The  totals  are  awesome : 


TABLE  l.-ESTIMATED 

VOLUME 

OF  INDUSTRIAL  WASTES  BEFORE  TREATMENT, 

1964; 

Industry 

Waste- 
water 
volume 
(billion 
gallons) 

Process 

water 

intake 

(billion 

gallons) 

BOO 
(million 
pounds) 

Suspend- 
ed solids 
(million 
pounds) 

Industry 

Waste- 
water 
volume 
(billion 
gallons) 

Process 

water 

intake 

(billion 

gallons) 

BOD 

(million 
pounds) 

Suspend- 
ed solids 
(million 
pounds) 

Food  and  kindred  products 

690 

260 
52 
13 
51 

110 
43 

110 
1,300 

560 
88 
19 

4,300 

640 

400 

1.200 

1,400 

670 

890 

5.900 

9.700 

500 

40 

6,600 
640 
230 
600 

5,000 
110 
N.E. 

3,000 

1,900 

460 

50 

Primary  metals 

4.300 
3,600 
740 
150 
91 
240 
450 

1,000 
870 
130 
23 
28 
58 
190 

480 
160 
320 
60 
70 
120 
390 

4.700 

Meat  products 

99 

Blast  furnaces  and  steel  mills 

4,300 

Dairy  products                    ..  .  . 

58 

Another 

430 

Canned  and  frozen  food 

87 

Machinery 

50 

Sugar  refining 

220 

Electrical  machinery 

Transportation  equipment 

20 

Another                

220 

N.E. 

Tertile  mill  products 

140 

All  other  manufacturing.     

930 

Paoer  and  Allied  nror1ii£t« 

1  900 

All  manufacturing 

Chemical  and  allied  products 

3.700 

13.100 
^5,300  . 

3.700 

22.000 
'7.300 

18.000 

Petroleum  and  coal 

1,300 

For  comparison :  Sewered  population  of  United  States 

•8,800 

Rubber  and  plastics 

160 

'  Columns  may  not  add,  due  to  rounding. 
:  120,000.000  persons  times  120  gallons  times  365  days. 
'  120,000.000  persons  times  <n  pound  times  365  days. 
<  120.000.000  persons  times  0.2  pound  times  365  days. 

Source.  Data  derived  from  T  J.  Powers.  National  Industrial  Waste  Assessment,  1967. 


The  Report  noted : 

"The  more  than  300,000  water  using  fac- 
tories In  the  United  States  discharge  three 
to  four  times  as  much  oxygen-dem&nding 
wastes  as  all  the  sewered  population  of  the 
United  States.  Moreover,  many  of  the  wastes 
discharged  by  industry  are  toxic"  ["Environ- 
mental Quality,"  The  First  Annual  Report 
of  the  CtouncU  on  Environmental  Quality, 
August  1970,  page  33 1 . 

Considering  waste  heat  as  an  industrial 
water  poUutant,  In  September  1968  a  total 
50  bUlion  gallons  of  water  was  being  used  lor 
cooling  purposes   primarily  by   the   electric 


power  Industry.  Electric  power  demand  is 
rising  and  the  Report  noted:  "It  is  estimated 
that  by  1980.  cooling  operations  by  the  elec- 
tric power  mdustry  will  require  the  equiv- 
alent of  one-fifth  of  the  total  treeh  water 
runoff  of  the  United  States."  (Id.  p.  34.) 

The  second  ranking  soiu-ce  of  water  pollu- 
tion is  municipal  waste  water  discharges.  The 
Report  estimated  that  about  6.300  billion 
gallons  of  water  are  utilized  by  municipali- 
ties to  carry  some  16  billion  pounds  of  wastes. 
Tet  we  are  also  woefully  deficient  in  sewer 
systems  for  the  n&Uon : 

"Less  than  one-third  of  the  Nation's  popu- 


lation is  served  by  a  system  of  sewers  and  an 
adequate  treatment  plant.  About  one-third 
is  not  served  by  a  sewer  system  at  all.  About 
five  percent  is  served  by  sewers  which  dis- 
charge their  wastes  without  any  treatment. 
And  the  remaining  thirty-two  percent  have 
sewers  but  Inadequate  treatment  plants.  Of 
the  total  sewered  population,  about  sixty 
percent  have  adequate  treatment  systems." 
(Id.  p.  32.1 

Municipal  systems  waste  loads  are  expected 
to  quadruple  during  the  next  half-ocntury.  A 
recent  report  to  the  National  Oovernors  CJon- 
ference  by  the  Citizens  Advisory  Committee 
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on  Envlroninental  Quality  observes  th*t  our 
present  procedures  for  handling  liquid  wastes 
result  In  thousands  of  small,  Inefllclent 
plants.  Proposing  an  alternative  national  sys- 
tem based  on  statewide  water  treatment  sys- 
tems, the  Committee  notes ; 

"It  would  require  that  disposal  programs 
be  planned  Insofar  as  possible  on  a  regional 
or  river  basin  basis  In  order  to  achieve 
maximum  economies  and  at  the  same  time 
give  maximum  protection  to  streams  and 
shorelines."  ["A  New  Approach  to  the  Dis- 
posal of  Liquid  Waste,"  Citizens  Advisory 
Committee  on  Environmental  Quality,  page 
12] 

CXher  sources  of  water  pollution  Include 
agricultural  wastes,  land  erosion  sediment, 
mine  drainage  and  water  craft  wastes  and  oil 
spillages — ^the  most  newsworthy  of  which 
seems  to  be  accidental  oil  spillages. 

These  figures  and  treads  become  ominous 
In  light  of  the  truism  that  the  total  fresh 
water  supply  of  the  continental  United  States 
(excluding  Hawaii  and  Alaska)  Is  substantial- 
ly static — neither  materially  Increasing  nor 
decreasing  !n  volume  annually.  That  total 
volunie  Is  1201  bUIIon  gallons  per  day.  In 
1965  the  nation  used  270  billion  gallons  daily 
for  all  purposes,  including  waste  dlspKisal.  By 
1980  It  win  be  using  443  bUllon  gallons  dally. 
and  by  the  year  2000  it  will  be  utilizing  805 
billion  gallons  dally  2  3rd3  of  the  finite 
total.  Almost  700  billion  gallons  wUl  be  em- 


ployed dally  for  non-consiimptlve  use  to 
carry  wastes  and  will  thus  be  "polluted" 
water  which  must  be  cleaned  and  re-used 
(Id.    pp.    163-163 > 

Dally  over  1200  billion  gallons  of  fresh 
xuter  runs  through  the  continental  network 
of  streams  and  rivers  into  the  surrounding 
coastal  waters  and  the  Great  lakes.  Virtually 
every  gallon  at  numerous  points  In  Its 
Journey  to  the  sea  Is  a  portion  of  interstate 
waters  directly  affecting  two  or  more  states. 
Equally  significant  Is  the  fact  that  direct, 
imjnedlatc  authoritative  control  over  the 
most  predominant  sources  of  pollution  of 
these  waters — Industrial  plants  and  munici- 
palities— rests  traditionally  with  the  States 
of  the  Union. 

Mr  pollution  Is  measured  In  tons  of  pollut- 
ants emitted  Into  the  air  annually.  This 
complex  and  rapidly  growing  environmental 
problem  is  most  apparent  and  alarming  In 
the  urban  areas  of  this  nation.  The  Report 
noted : 

Five  main  classes  of  pollutants  are  pumped 
into  the  air  over  the  United  States,  totaling 
more  than  200  million  tons  per  year  .  . 
Transportation  —  particularly  the  auto- 
mobile— Is  the  greatest  source  of  air  poUu- 
ilon.  It  Jl^unts  for  42  percent  of  all 
pollutants  by  weight  ...  An  accompanying 
table  presents  an  analysis  of  total  air  pollu- 
tion In  terms  of  sources  and  pollutants: 


ESTIMATED  NATIONWIDE  EMISSIONS,  1968 
Pn  nuliioas  ol  tons  par  yearj 


Sou re* 


Catbon- 
monoude 


PartlM- 
latn 


Tr»nspert«tiM t.  — '-.- 

Fuel  coaibustioa  lo  itatioaary  sourcas 

I nduslrial  processes 

Solid  waste  disposal 

M<sca«*n«a«$>.. j.. — 


(11 

1.9 

9.7 

7  8 

16.9 


1.2 
I.) 

7.S 
1.1 
9.6 


Suffvr 
oxides 


0.8 

2«.4 

7.3 

.1 

.6 


Nydre- 
cartMns 


16.6 

.7 

4.6 

1.6 


Nitreitn 
oxides 


8.1 

10.0 

.2 

.6 

1.7 


ToUl 


90.5 
«5  9 
29.3 

11.2 
37.3 


Total. 


UO.  1 


28.3 


33.2 


32.0 


2a6 


214. 


I  Prinanlv  forasfSm.  afncuttunJ  fturaMf.  coal  wast*  Kres. 

source  NAWA  Inventory  of  Air  Pollutant  Emissions.  1970.  |la.  pp.  fc2-61| 


The  nation  Is  Jtist  beginning  to  learn  the 
dimensions  of  Its  air  pollution  menace  Aerial 
contaminants  already  identified  are  a  serious 
threat  to  human  health,  to  vegetation,  visi- 
bility auid  cUmate.  The  Report  statee  that 
current  trends  In  air  poTlutlon  promise  a 
more  dangerous  futxu-e. 

Carbon  monoxide  emissions  by  motor  ve- 
hicles are  projected  to  trend  downward  from 
a  peak  In  1065  until  about  1985  and  then  be- 
gin to  rUe  again  (pg.  7») 

Sulfur  oxides  from  coal  and  oil  fueled 
steam  electric  generating  plants  will  con- 
tinue to  rise  dramatically  for  the  remainder 
of  this  century.  ( pp  80-81 ) 

A.s  in  the  case  of  contaminated  water,  pol- 
luted air  does  not  resprct  state  boundaries 
and  so  called  "ambient  air"  is  an  interstate 
phenomenon  State  control  over  stationary 
emission  sources  of  air  pollution — prtnMrlly 
industrial  plants — Is  virtually  plenary.  The 
Report  notes: 

•With  one  major  exception — new  motor 
vehicles — whose  control  the  Clean  Air  Act 
preempts  to  thet  Federal  Government — pri- 
mary ^e^pclnslb!l'.ty  for  the  control  of  the 
sources  ot  atr  poUutlcB  Is  ualgneil  to  State 
and  local  governments  "  fid  p^.  83 1 

Solid  waste  generated  by  the  increojing 
popfoWw  tncTMsee  by  geometneal  propor- 
Uons  due  to  growing  technology  and  af- 
auenoe.  Garbage  collected  in  urban  arens 
hM  incre^w<t  from  tem  than  3  pouzKls  pT 
parscn  la  1930  to  approximately  5  pounds 
per  person  todAy  and  will  reach  8  ;H>uncts  per 
person  bv  1980    |Id  p   1061 

•R*  Berort  sr.mmaruKS : 

"Tba  a>tal   solid  w^tes  produced  in  the 
Ghltad  Staow  ji  l«ae  reached  4.3  bUhoa.  tons 
»w&  tn  tbeiol lowing  table: 


'  Reside.itial.  com.niarcial  and  mstitutiOiol  «as!*s 

Cotlectert 

Uncaltected  

Industrial  wastes 

Mineral  wastes 


Mllion  tons 

?50 

090) 

fSO) 

110 

1.700 


Ajnculiural  wastes — 2.280 

Total , Two 


Sour..M  Bureau  ot  Sotii  Waste  Manaiement.  Department  oi 
Health  tducatiOQ  and  Wettarc.  Division  al  Solid  Wastes.  Bureau 
ef  Mines,  Deoertintnt  o«  the  Intenor 


■Most  of  It  ortglnate<>  from  agriculture  and 
livestock.  Other  large  amoxinSi  arose  from 
mining  and  industrial  proceasee.  A  little  un- 
der 6  percent,  or  230  mllUon  tons,  was  classi- 
fied as  residential,  commercial,  and  Institu- 
tional solid  wastes  And  only  three-fourths 
of  this  was  collected.  .  .  .  The  final  disposal 
point  for  an  estimated  77  percent  cf  all  col- 
lected solid  wastes  Is  14.000  open  dumps  Ui 
the  country.  TTiirteen  percent  Is  deposited 
Into  properly  operated  sanitary  landfills, 
where  wastes  are  adequately  covered  each 
day  with  earth  of  the  proper  type.  Nearly  all 
of  the  remalninii;  10  percent  is  burned.  In- 
oiAsrators  are  uMd  primarily  Ui  large  cities 
where  the  voIuam  of  refuse  and  the  high 
ooat  of  land  make  UMtlneration  an  attractive 
(}iapoeai  mettkod.  Small  quantities  of  solid 
wasMB  are  rumed  Intp  nutrtent  rich  soil  con- 
ditk'aers  by  composting  operations.  And  a 
smaU  but  trouMe«ome  peroenuige  is  dumped 
at  sea."  (pp   107,  110) 

The  oamposiUon  of  total  eoUd  waste  aol- 
;^^Qt^  anaually  in  this,  oouatry  consists  of — 

30  miUt«B  tons  ot  pafwr 

4  million  tons  of  pl—tlT 

LOO '»'""""  autonwblla  urea 


30  billion  bof.les 
60  billion  cans 

Unknown  millions  of  cars  and  major  ap- 
pliances (Id.  p.  108). 

The  recommended  strategy  for  much  of  our 
growing  solid  waste  problem  la  recycling 
a  maximum  amount  of  these  materials  back 
into  our  economic  system.  However,  before 
that  can  be  aone,  or,  as  an  Integral  part 
of  ihat  process,  solid  waste  must  be  collected. 
processed  and  non-recyclable  m.iterlals  dis- 
posed of  by  the  same  agencies  which  have 
traditionally  performed  these  chores — local 
governments.  Although  solid  waste  disposal 
is  traditionally  a  purely  local  concern,  the 
Report  notes: 

Regional  solid  waste  management  is 
evolving  u  the  only  rational  approach  in 
many  urban  areas,  even  though  local  olHcials 
oiten  balk  at  turning  over  control  of  any 
aspect  of  solid  waste  management  to  a  metro- 
politan-wide authority.  Consolidation  Jeop- 
ardizes vested  Interests.  Patronage,  position, 
and  status  of  individual  employees  and  the 
degree  of  control  over  solid  waste  manage- 
ment within  the  community's  own  bound- 
aries (Including  location  of  disposal  sites) 
militate  against  Intermunlclpal  cooperation. 
To  mitigate  these  factors,  higher  levels  of 
government  must  devise  ways  to  encourage 
cocrdinatlon  on  a  regional  basis."  (Id.  p.  120] 
The  concept  of  regional  solid  waste  col- 
iectlon.  dl-sposal  ana  recycling  "sheds"  sur- 
rounding large  metropolitan  areas  is  a  ra- 
tional approach.  Long-distance  transporta- 
tion of  solid  wastes  from  urban  complexes 
generating  them  to  rural  disposal  areas  is 
already  being  contemplated  by  our  hardest- 
pressed  cities. 

.\  casual  giance  at  a  map  of  the  United 
States  with  these  water,  air  and  solid  waste 
problems  in  mind  reveals  the  strategic  sig- 
nificance of  legislation  relating  to  mterstate 
pollution.  Many  large  industrial  and  urban 
complexes  not  only  generate  much  of  our 
environmental  pollutants  but  they  also  tend 
to  be  located  near  state  borders  ana  on  or 
near  the  environmental  media  which  trans- 
mit poUuxants  to  other  slates.  Thus  they 
often  inflict  po;iUUon  miseries  on  more  than 
one  state,  sometimes  affecting  entire  geo- 
graphic regions. 

.■\  national  strategy  for  addressing  environ- 
mental problems  of  the  magnitude  revealed 
In  the  1970  rep>ort  must  realistically  be 
grounded  firmly  on  pollution  control  struc- 
tures deiigned  to  address  interstate  pollu- 
tion. 

I.    THE  FEDERAX.   CHAIXKNCX 

The   Congress   has  challenged   the   several 
States  to  clean  up  their  air.  land  and  water 
and  thus  clean  up  our  national  environment. 
Congress  began  in  earnest  during  the  past 
decade   to   fashion   a   r.^t.onal   evlronmental 
pollution  control  program.  Its  early  efforts 
took  the  form  of  basic  legislation  In  the  fields 
of  water  pcUution.   air   pollution  and  solid 
waste   disposal.   From   these  basic  pieces  of 
legislation  the  federal  government  has  now 
begun  U3  assemble  an  administrative  appara- 
tus   approprla-e    to    ov;.-    developing    under- 
standing of  the  nature,  scope  and  diversity 
of  the  task.  From  the  basic  leglslaUon  and 
newly  created  federal  executive  branch  agen- 
cies national  antipollution  programs  designed 
to    master    our    eci  in-nment    problems    are 
beginning  to  issue    The  future  xlll  see  in- 
tensification and  amplifications  of  oxir  cur- 
rent approach. 

A  major  premise  of  this  approach  is  that 
the  national  government  and  the  States  have 
definite  and  dlllerenttated  rolee  to  play  in 
our  national  environment  control  program 
Specifically,  the  Statue  have  the  primary  re- 
spon.sibllltv  frr  cI«Ti.nlna  i:p  our  air  land  and 
wvter.  whUe  the  natlcnal  government  is  to 
prescribe  national  criteria  and  assist  the 
StatSB  m  implementing  their  control  and 
abaament  programs 

A  summarv  history  of  recent  Congressional 
and  executive  actions  in  the  a«W  of  environ- 
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ment  protection  marks  the  dimensions  of  this 
major  federal  challenge  to  the  States. 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Ojntrol  Act, 
the  Clean  Air  Act  and  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  are  the  key  statutes  in  our  national 
program  to  control  environmental  pollution. 
These  acts  Initiated  in  the  early  1960's  and 
were  broadened  and  strengthened  In  1965, 
1967  and  again  In  1970.  They  provide  a  firm 
legislative  base  for  federal  agency  programs. 
Additional  legislation  In  1969  and  1970  aug- 
mented our  basic  program  legislation  by  ex- 
pressing national  policy  on  the  matter.  Thus 
the  Congress  enacted  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  In  1969,  stating  "that  it  is 
the  cohtlnuing  policy  of  the  Federal  Ooverft- 
ment,  in  cooperation  with  State  and  local 
governments  ...  to  use  all  practicable 
means  ...  to  create  and  maintain  condi- 
tions under  which  man  and  nature  can  exist 
In  productive  harmony.  .  .  ."  [P.L.  91-190. 
Section  101  (a)  1,  and  creating  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality.  The  Environment 
Improvement  Act  of  1970  stated  a  national 
policy  "for  the  enhancement  of  environ- 
mental quality"  and  further  found  that  "the 
primary  responsibility  for  Implementing  this 
policy  rests  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments." ITltle  n  of  HR  4146,  91st  Cong.,  Apr. 
3. 1970.  Section  202(1)1 

The  Executive  Branch  has  duly  Imple- 
mented the  policies  and  programs  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress.  The  President  In  his 
Blnvlronment  Message  to  the  Congress  on 
PebRiary  10,  1970,  devoted  a  major  section 
of  It  to  proposals  designed  to  organize  the 
E.xecutive  Branch  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment for  action  against  pollution.  Subse- 
quently, the  President  issued  Executive 
Orders  11507  and  11514  during  1970  to  Im- 
plement the  National  Environmenttil  Policy 
Acts  and  ordered  federal  agencies  them- 
selves to  avoid  polluting  our  land.  Then 
late  last  vear  through  Reorganization  Plans 
3  nnd  4  of  1970  the  President  and  Congress 
extensively  reorganized  the  federal  agency 
structtire  to  create  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  pnd  the  National  Oceano- 
graphlc  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
bringing  together  widely  scattered  federal 
environmental  protection  and  study  depart- 
ments. Recently,  on  December  23,  1970,  the 
President  issued  executive  order  11574  au- 
thorizing the  United  States  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  establish  a  pollution  permit 
svstem  under  the  Refuse  Act  of  1899  appli- 
cable to  industries  using  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States.  Regulations  for  Im- 
plementing this  new  federal  water  pollu- 
tion control  system  are  now  being  promul- 
Rited. 

Simply  stated,  the  national  government 
has  adopted  the  role  of  defining  the  criteria 
by  which  the  state  of  the  national  environ- 
ment shall  be  evaluated,  establishing  certain 
national  standards  and  assisting  In  control 
efforts.  The  Stntes,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
the  role  of  promulgating  local  standards  and 
control  measures  compatible  to  national 
standards  and  enforcing  these  control  mea- 
sures. The  assigned  role  of  each  level  of 
government  is  thus  based  on  Its  strengths: 
the  national  government  has  the  revenues, 
the  overview  and  scientific  capability  to  per- 
form its  task;  the  States  have  their  exist- 
ing local  control  apparatus,  experience  and 
capabilities  to  enforce  against  polluters  con- 
trol measures  devised  Jointly  by  the  State 
and  national  government.  The  national  gov- 
ernment stands  back  of  the  States  In  their 
control  efforts.  The  States  implement  na- 
tional minimum  standards.  This  approach. 
In  addition  to  ijeing  traditional,  rational  and 
appropriate,  promises  to  produce  the  environ- 
mental cleanup  results  our  people  demand. 

Fedfral-State  relations 

National  policy  on  the  delicate  matter  of 
federal-state  relations  In  the  national  pollu- 
tion control  program  was  firmly  established 
at  the  beginning  of  the  federal  effort  and 
has   continued    unchanged.    That   policy    Is 


most  Fucclnctly  stated  In  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  of  1965  (33  U.S.C.  466 
et.  Bcq.).  The  Congressional  dficlarntlon  ol 
poMcy  states:  ,  - 

"Section  1(a)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is 
lo  enhance  the  quality  and  value  of  our  water 
resources  and  to  establish  a  national  policy 
for  the  prevention,  control,  and  abatement 
of  water  pollution. 

"(b)  In  connection  with  the  exercise  of 
Jurisdiction  over  the  waterways  of  the  Nation 
and  In  consequence  of  the  benefits  resulf-ing 
to  the  public  health.an<l' welfare  by  the  pre- 
vention and  cor-troX  of  water  pollution,  it  Is 
hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress 
to  recognise,  preserve  and  protect  the  pri- 
mary resppnt-fbilities  and  rights  of  the  States 
in  preventing  and  controlling  water  pollu- 
tioo,  to  support  u:\A  aid  technical  researci; 
relating  lo  the  prevention  and  control,  of 
water  pollution,  and  to  provide  Federal  tech- 
nical services  and  financial  aid 'to  State  and 
interstate  agencies  :ind  to"  municipalities  In 
connection  with  the  prevention  and  control 
of  water  pollution. 

"(c)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  Impairing  or  In  any  manner  affecting  any 
right  or  Jurisdiction  of  the  States  with  re- 
spect to  the  waters  (including  boundarv 
waters)  of  such  States." 

'  Another  formulation  of  the  same  essen- 
tial policy  appears  in  section  101  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  (42  VS.C.  1857-18571).  That  lan- 
guage, framed  In  terms  of  Congressional  find- 
fngs  and  purpose's,  states  as  follows: 
■  Sec.  101.   (a)  The  Ci^ngrcss  Finds — 

"(1)  that  the  predominant  part  of  the  Na- 
tion's population  Is' located  in  its  rapidly  ex- 
panding metropolitan  and  other  urban  areas, 
which  generally  croGs  the  boundary  lines  of 
local  Jurisdiction  and  often  extend  into  two 
or  more  States; 

"(2)  that  the  growth  Ui  the  amoiint  and 
complexity  Of  air  polhitlcn  brought  about 
by  urbanization,  industrial  development,  and 
the  incresising  use  of  motor  vehicles,  has  re- 
sulted in  mounting  dangers  to  the  public 
health  and  welfare,  including  injury  to  agri- 
cultural crops  and  livestock,  damage  to  and 
the  deterioration  of  property,  and  hazards  to 
air  and  ground  transportation; 

"(3)  that  the  prevention  and  control  of  air 
pollution  at  Its  .source  Is  the  primary  respon- 
sibility of  States  and  local  governments:  and 
"(4)  that  Federal  financial  assistance  and 
leadershlTS  Is  essential  for  the  development 
of  cooperative  Federal,  State,  regional,  and 
local  programs  to  prevent  and  control  air 
oollutlon. 

"(b)  The  purposes  of  this  title  are — 
"(1)  to  protect  and  enhance  the  quality  of 
the  Nation's  air  resources  so  as  to  promote 
the  public  health  artd  welfare  and  the  pro- 
dvictlve  capacity  of  Its  popiilation; 

"(2)   to  Initiate  swid  accelerate  a  national 

research  and  development  program  to  achieve 

the  prevention  and  control  of  air  pollution; 

"(3)  to  provide  technical  and  financial  as- 


sistance to  State  and  local  governments  In 
connection  with  the  development  and  execu- 
tion of  their  air  pollution  prevention  and 
control  programs;  and 

"(4f  to  encourage  and  assist  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  regional  air  poUuUou 
control  progMJns." 

This  same  national  policy  also  underlies 
the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Aot  of  1966  (P.L. 
89-272).  Section  302  of  that  act  states  that 
the  Congress  finds — 

.  "(a)  (3)  that  the  continuing  concentration 
ot  our  population  In  expanding  metropolitan 
and  other  urban  areas  has  presented  these 
comoaunities  with  serious  financial,  manage- 
ment, Intergovernmental,  and  technical 
problems  In  the  disposal  of  solid  wastes  re- 
sulting from  the  Industrial,  commercial,  do- 
nvestlc,  and  other  activities  carried  on  in  such 
areas;   .  .  . 

"(6)  that  while  the  collection  and  dis- 
posal of  solid  wastes  sbotild  continue  to  be 
primarily  the  function  of  State,  regional,  and 
local  agencies,  the  problems  of  waste  disposal 
as  set  forth  above  have  become  a  matter'  na- 
tional In  scope  in  concern  and  necessitate 
Federal  action  through  financial  and  tech- 
nical assistance  and  leadership  in  the  de- 
velopment, demonstration,  and  application 
of  new  and  improved  methods  and  processes 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  waste  and  iinsal- 
vageable  materials  and  to  provide  for  proper 
and  economical  eolld-waste  disposal  practices. 

"(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  therefore 
are — 

"(1)  to  initiate  and  accelerate  a  national 
research  and  development  program  for  new 
and  improved  methods  of  proper  and  eco- 
nomic solid-waste  disposal,  including  studies 
directed  toward  the  conservation  of  natural 
resources  by  reducing  the  amount  of  waste 
and  unsalvageable  materials  and  by  recovery 
and  utilization  of  potential  resources  In  solid 
waetes;  and 

"(2)  to  provide  technical  and  financial 
assistance  to  State  and  local  governments  and 
interstate  agenciee  in  the  planning,  develop- 
ment and  conduct  of  solid-waste  dispoaal 
programs." 

These  statements  manifest  that  It  is  na- 
tional policy  In  the  entire  field  oT  environ- 
mental pollution  that  States  will  be  respon- 
sible for  cleaning  up  our  air,  land  and  water. 
Federal  spending  for  environmental  control 

This  federal  legislative  and  executive  ac- 
tivity in  the  field  of  environment  has  beeii 
strongly  supported  by  increased  appropri- 
ations to  finance  federal  agency  programs 
and  matching  grants  to  the  States. 

No  detailed  accounting  of  the  total  fed- 
eral funds  directly  invested  in  environment 
control  programs  over  the  past  de«ade  Is 
needed.  However,  some  indication  of  the 
magnitude  of  commitment  is  revealed  by  the 
following  summary  of  federal  funding  for 
pollution  control  and  abatement  programs 
for  1969-71:  .... 


[In  RiiUions  of  dollars) 


—  Budget  authority 


Obligations 


Outlays 


1969 


1970 


i9h 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1969 


19» 


i971 


852 


1,520 


4,813 


916 


1,291 


2,100 


763. 


885 


.\^ 


Souree:  "EnvTronmenlel  Qualify."  The  First  ATitiual  Report  ol  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  Aug(Ji$i  1970.  p.:319. 


Pursuant  to  diverse  and  sometimes  com- 
plicated matching  funds  Jormulae,  these 
federal  expenditures  are  designed  to  generate 
State  expenditures  approximately  three  times 
as  great. 

The  President's  most  recent  proposal  to 
the  Congress  on  February  8.  1970,  asked  for 
an  Increase  of  federal  grants  for  construc- 
tion of  municipal  waste-treatnjent  facilities, 
from  the  present  level  of  $1  billion  In  fiscal 
1971  to  $2  billion  annually,  to  be  matched 
with  State  and  iQc^  funds  at  IB  hlUlon  an- 
nually, proposing  a  three-year  program  cost- 


ing a  total  $12  billion.  (Congressional  Rec- 
ord. February  8,  1971,  page  2071.)  Whether 
tills  particular  increase  will  lie  granted  hy 
the  Congress  rests  with  the  wisdom  ot  the 
Congress.  However,  the  clear  indication  is 
that  federal  appropriations  for  environ- 
mental pr6grams  will  continue  to  rise  dra- 
matically over  the  ensuing  years  of  this  dec- 
ade as  the  national  envlromaent  program 
is  implemented. 

National  policy  on  interstate  Jfollutipn 
Yet  the  matter  of  how  Interstate  pollution 
problems  are  to  be  controlled  by  the  States 
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Is  not  answered  by  these  general  policy  state- 
ments, although  they  clearly  contemplate 
that  much  of  our  effort  will  be  aimed  at 
Interstate  pollution  That  answer  Is  pro- 
vided by  separate  and  distinct  poUcy  state- 
ments unequlvocably  estsbllshlug  the  Inter- 
state compact  as  the  preferred  Instrument 
for  effecting  the  national  program. 

In  Identical  language.  Section  4  o<  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  cover- 
ing both  salt  and  fresh  water,  and  Section 
102  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  provide: 

"The  Secretary  shall  encourage  coopera- 
tive activities  by  the  States  for  the  pre- 
vention and  control  of  water  and  air  pollu- 
tion: encourage  the  enactment  of  improved 
and.  so  far  as  practicable,  uniform  state  laws 
relating  to  the  prevention  and  control  of 
(water)  (alri  pollution:  and  encourage  com- 
pacts between  States  for  the  prevention  and 
control  of  (water)  (air)  pollution" 

And— 

"The  consent  at  the  Ooogreas  is  hereby 
given  to  two  or  more  States  to  negotiate  and 
enter  into  agreements  or  oompftcts,  not  In 
conflict  with  any  law  or  treaty  at  the  United 
States,  for  ( 1 )  cooperative  effort  and  mutual 
aaslsttmce  for  the  prevention  and  control  of 
(water)  (air)  pollution  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  their  respective  laws  relating  tliere- 
to.  and  (3)  the  establishment  of  such 
agencies.  Joint  or  otherwise,  as  they  may 
deem  desirable  for  making  effective  such 
agreements  or  compacts.  No  such  agreement 
or  compact  shall  be  binding  or  obligatory 
upon  any  State  a  party  thereto  unless  and 
until  It  has  been  approved  by  Congress." 

Section  205  of  the  SoUd  Waste  Disposal  Act 
provides . 

"The  Secretary  shall  encourage  coopera- 
tive activities  by  the  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments In  connection  with  solid-waste  dis- 
posal programs:  encourage,  where  practicable. 
Interstate.  Interlocal,  and  regional  planning 
for.  and  the  conduct  of  interstate.  Interlocal 
and  regional  solid-waste  disposal  programs: 
and  encourage  the  enactment  of  Improved 
and.  so  far  as  practicable  uniform  State  and 
local  laws  governing  soUd-waste  disposal. " 

These  acts  also  establish  grant  programs 
for  planning,  research,  training  construction 
and  demonstration  projects  for  which  Inter- 
state agencies  may  qualify,  and  In  a  variety 
of  ways  acknowledge  the  fundamental  na- 
tional policy  to  encourage  Interstate  environ- 
ment compacts. 

To  underscore  this  policy  and  guard  against 
Inadvertent  preemption  the  Congress  was 
careful  to  preserve  the  States'  concurrent 
Jurisdiction  over  Interstate  media  when  fed- 
eral pollution  abatement  authority  was  given 
Section  10  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  provides: 

"Section  10  (a)  The  pollution  of  Interstate 
of  navigable  waters  In  or  adjacent  to  any 
State  or  States  (whether  the  matter  causing 
or  contributing  to  such  pollution  Is  dis- 
charged directly  Into  such  waters  or  reaches 
such  waters  after  discharge  Into  a  tributary 
of  such  waters),  which  endangers  the  health 
or  welfare  of  any  persons,  shall  be  subject 
to   abatement    as   provided    In    this    Act 

"(b)  Consistent  with  the  policy  declara- 
tion of  this  Act.  State  and  interstate  action 
to  abate  pollution  of  Interstate  or  navigable 
waters  shall  be  encouraged  and  shall  not 
except  as  otherwise  provided  by  or  pursuant 
to  court  under  Subsection  (h)  be  dis- 
placed   by    Federal    enforcement    action  ' 

And  section  106  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
similarly  states 

"Section  108  (a)  The  pollution  of  the  air 
In  any  State  or  States  which  endangers  the 
health  or  welfare  of  any  persons,  shall  be 
subject  to  abatement  as  provided  m  this 
section. 

"(b)  Consistent  with  the  policy  declaration 
of  this  title,  municipal  State,  and  Interstate 
action  to  abate  air  pollution  shall  be  en- 
couraged and  shall  not  be  displaced  by  Fed- 
eral enforcement  action  except  as  otherwise 


provided    by   or  pursuant   to   a  court   order 
under  subsection  (c).  (h).  or  (k).' 

The  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  does  not 
provide  for  any  form  of  federal  abatement 
action  and  thus  no  such  express  reiteration 
of  this  national  policy  is  required  In  It.  How- 
ever. It  Is  signlOcant  that  In  administering 
the  grant  program  under  the  Act  the  federal 
agency  has  funded  urban  area  solid  waste 
programs  crossing  State  boundaries  by  means 
of  Inter-local  agreements 

The  legislative  program  established  by  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1965 
I  PL.  89-2341  Is  aimed  almost  exclusively  at 
Interstate  pollution.  Pursuant  to  It  the 
Individual  States  file  pollution  control  plans 
covering  their  Interstate  waters  for  approval 
by  the  administering  federal  agency 
(FWQA  originally,  now  EPA)  "Inter- 
state waters"  under  the  Act  covers  all  waters 
that  flow  across  or  form  a  part  of  State 
boundaries,  and 

.  .  .  "Is  not  limited  to  only  those  portions 
of  these  water  bodies  at  the  point  at  which 
they  flow  across  or  form  a  part  of  State 
boundaries.  In  effect,  therefore,  water  qual- 
ity standards  are  to  be  established  for  and 
made  applicable  to  the  entire  stretch  of  the 
interstate  waters  within  a  State." 

The  agency  has  advised  the  States: 

"10.  State  standards  will  be  reviewed  In 
terms  of  their  consistency  and  compatibility 
with  those  for  affected  waters  of  downstream 
or  adjacent  States.  Coordination  Is  encour- 
aged among  States  to  assure  such  consist- 
ency." 

Federal  Ouldelines  on  water  Quality  Stand- 
ards. 31  BNA  Environment  Reporter  5122- 
23   (19701 

All  fifty  States  have  filed  plans  covering 
their  Interstate  waters  with  the  federal  ad- 
ministering agency,  and  all  have  been  ap- 
proved subject  to  certain  express  conditions. 
1 18  CTH.  chap  V  Part  820|  Enforcement 
of  interstate  stream  standards  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  several  states: 

Q.  Once  standards  for  the  interstate  waters 
of  a  particular  State  have  been  approved  or 
established  by  the  Secretary,  how  are  the 
standards  enforced^ 

A  Standards  submitted  by  a  State  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary  lor  Issued  by  the 
Secretary)  become.  In  effect,  federal  stand- 
ards tor  the  waters  Involved  and  are  there- 
fore subject  to  federal  enforcement  action 
This,  however.  Is  a  last  resort.  The  Initial  re- 
sponsibility for  enforcenocnt  of  standards 
rests  with  the  States.  Development  of  State 
plans  (or  implementation  and  enforcement 
of  the  criteria  Is  an  integral  part  of  the 
standard-setting  process. 

Questions  and  Answers  on  Water  Quality 
Standards  (Issued  by  FWPCA  June  1947) .  31 
BNA  Environment  Reporter  5151    (IBTOi 

Similarly,  the  Clean  Air  Act  empowers  the 
federal  administering  agency  to  designate 
Interstate  air  quality  control  regions  In  order 
to  establish  aznblent  air  quality  standards 
[Section  107(a)  (1)1  Federal  guidelines  Issued 
May  1949  provide 

"2.2S  .  within  each  region,  then,  whether 
It  be  Interstate  or  intrastate,  air  quality 
standards  applicable  to  all  portions  of  the 
region  must  (see  1.51)  be  mutually  com- 
patible. 

"In  air  quality  control  regions  that  include 
parts  of  two  or  more  States,  the  establish- 
ment and  Implementation  of  air  quality 
standards  obviously  will  require  s  high  de- 
gree of  cooperation  and  coordination  among 
the  States  involved. 

'It  Is  expected  (see  1.51)  that  State  gov- 
ernments wUl  assume  responsibility  for 
achieving  such  coordination.  They  arc  not 
required,  under  the  Air  Quality  Act.  to  enter 
Into  interstate  compacts  for  this  purpose, 
but  If  they  do.  such  compacts  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  Other  means  of 
coordination  can  be  employed." 

NAPCA  Ouldelines  for  the  Development  of 
Air  Quality  Standards   and   Implementation 


Plans.   31    BNA   Environment  Reporter   1131 

(1970) 

Pursuant  to  this  program  the  federal 
administering  agency  (originally  NAPCA  now 
EPA)  has  described  nine  "Atmoepheric 
Areas"  which  cover  the  continental  United 
States  and  has  listed  104  Air  Quality  Control 
Regions  to  be  formally  designated.  Forty-six 
of  these  regions  will  be  Interstate  In  scope, 
covering  portions  of  two  or  more  States. 

More  recently,  on  February  6.  1971,  trans- 
mitting extensive  reorganization  plans  to  the 
Congress,  the  President  released  the  t^t 
of  a  portion  of  the  Ash  Report  on  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Executive  Branch  relating  to  mul- 
tlstate  arrangements  which  reconunended 
as  a  general  policy  "the  federal  government 
should  encourage  the  negotiation  of  inter- 
state compacts  and  Interstate  arrangements 
where  they  appear  desirable."  (The  Lexing- 
ton Herald-Leader.  February  7.  1971.  page  e| 
Two  days  later  on  February  8.  1971.  as  a  [>art 
of  his  environmental  program  for  1971.  the 
President  proposed  the  coordinated  state- 
federal  regional  control  program  on  elec- 
tric power  plant  siting  proposed  In  the  Re- 
port by  the  Energy  Policy  Staff.  Ofllce  of 
Science  and  Technology,  entitled  "Electric 
Power  and  the  Environment."  [Congressional 
Record,  February  8.  1971.  page  2073)  In- 
terstate Compacts  will  be  required  to  create 
these  regional  programs  at  the  state  level. 

All  this  legislation,  federal  spending,  agen- 
cy reorganization  and  program  activity  at 
the  national  level  adds  up  to  a  formidable 
federal  challenge  to  the  States.  That  chal- 
lenge is  that  with  federal  assistance  and 
support  the  States  should  clean  up  our  na- 
tional air.  land  and  water  by  exe<-clse  of  their 
police  powers  and  through  the  Instrumental- 
ity of  the  Interstate  agreement. 

II.    THE   STATIS'   RESPONSE 

The  several  states  have  responded  affirma- 
tively to  this  massive  federal  challenge  In  a 
variety  of  ways  They  have  undertaken  to 
comply  with  the  filing  requirements  o(  the 
federal  air  and  water  quality  acts  Compre- 
hensive and  wide-ranging  state  legislation  in 
the  fields  of  environmental  protection  has 
now  been  enacted  by  virtually  every  state, 
most  of  It  during  the  past  two  years. 

All  fifty  states  have  filed  their  required 
interstate  water  pollution  control  plans.  The 
accelerated  pace  at  which  the  states  have 
adopted  air  pollution  control  regulations  Is 
summarized  by  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality: 

"Prior  to  passage  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  in 
1963.  only  nine  states  had  adopted  air  pollu- 
uon  control  regulations  By  1967-«8.  30  had 
By  the  end  of  1970  it  Is  expected  that  all 
states  will  have  estabUshed  the  legal  basu 
for  controlling  the  sources  of  air  pollution 
local  agencies  set  up  to  deal  with  the 
problem  have  proliferated  from  85  agencies 
in  19«2  to  more  than  200  today  " 

lEnvlromnental  Quality."  The  First  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality.  August  1970.  page  83  | 

A  general  movement  among  the  states  Is 
underway  toward  reorganization  of  state 
executive  branches  to  consolidate  state  en- 
vironmental protection  agencies  similar  to 
the  recent  federal  envlronmenui  agency  re- 
organization Concerning  but  one  field  of 
environmental  protection — water  pollution— 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  has 
observed: 

State  legislatures  themselves  are  looking 
hard  at  the  organizational  structure  for  ad- 
minuterlng  state  water  pollution  control 
programs.  At  least  18  states  have  acted  in 
this  area  (water  pollution  control)  .  .  • 
most  of  those  States  have  .  created  water 
quality  boards  .  or  combined  water  qual- 
ity responsibilities  with  natural  resource  ac- 
tivities. Some  states — for  example.  New  Jer- 
sey and  New  York — have  combined  their  air 
and  water  pollution  activities  In  an  even 
more  comprehensive  approach  to  environ- 
mental  management.  Perhaps  the  most  sx- 
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citing  organizational  Innovation  has  been  the 
statewide  treatment  authority.  Ohio  has 
suthorized  an  Ohio  Water  Development  Au- 
thority, with  power  to  construct.  op>erate,  and 
assess  charges  for  treatment  plants  In  that 
Sute.  Maryland  has  recently  created  Waste 
Acceptance  Service  with  similar  functions. 
("Environmental  Quality,"  Id.  p.  60.) 
Nor  have  the  states  been  niggardly  in  their 
spending  for  basic  environment  control  pro- 
gnuns.  Again  to  take  the  clearest  example, 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  has 
noted: 

"Since  1957.  the  Federal  Government  has 
paid  out  tl.5  billion  to  help  build  and  expand 
over  10.000  municipally  owned  and  operated 
sewage  treatment  plants.  With  this  money 
States  and  cities  have  constructed  96.4  bil- 
lion In  treatment  works.  In  13  years  of  such 
grants,  the  population  served  by  some  degree 
cf  waste  treatment  hiia  Jumped  by  more  than 
51  million  people.  .  .  .  Overall,  state  spending 
for  pollution  control  programs  In  fiscal  year 
1970  wll  more  than  triple  spending  in  1965, 
increasing  from  about  H1.2  million  to  an 
estimated  936  million. 

("Environmental  Quality."  Id.  pp.  48,  50.) 
Yet  the  magnitude  of  the  ecological  sys- 
tems involved  and  the  fact  that  this  nation 
consists  of  relatively  distinct  multlstate 
regions  with  different  pollution  problems, 
suggests  there  Is  something  lacking  In  an 
approach  to  national  problems  through  state- 
by-state  compliance  with  categorical  assist- 
ance federal  programs.  Governmental  Juris- 
dictions are  the  structures  through  which 
environment  control  programs  must  be  Im- 
plemented. But  air  and  water  pollution  do 
not  respect  Jurisdictional  boundaries  nor 
observe  our  constitutional  federalism.  A 
necessary  aspect  of  any  truly  effective  en- 
vironment control  program  Is  conspicuously 
absent. 

That  missing  Ingredient  Is  regional  over- 
view. National  overview  may  be  provided  by 
our  newly  organized  federal  environment 
protection  agencies  and  state  overview  ac- 
complished by  the  several  states.  But  there 
is  a  need  to  coordinate  environmental  pro- 
tection on  a  multlstate  basis.  The  obvious 
ecological  differences  between  the  Industrial 
Northeast,  the  mountainous  and  forested 
Northwest,  the  dry  and  windswept  South- 
west and  the  lush,  semltroplcal  Southeast 
should  not  be  Ignored. 

Thirty-five  years  ago  two  distinguished 
scholars  of  American  federalism  In  a  passage 
strikingly  pertinent  today,  observed: 

"Legislation  Is  the  answer,  and  legislation 
must  be  coterminous  with  the  region  requir- 
ing control.  We  are  dealing  vkrlth  regions,  like 
the  Southwest  clustering  about  the  Colorado 
River,  or  the  States  dependent  upon  the 
Delaware  for  water,  which  are  organic  units 
In  the  light  of  a  common  human  need  like 
water-supply.  The  regions  are  less  than  the 
nation  and  are  greater  than  any  one  State. 
The  mechanism  of  legislation  must  therefore 
be  greater  than  that  at  the  disposal  of  a 
single  State.  National  action  Is  the  ready 
alternative.  But  national  action  Is  either  un- 
available or  excessive.  For  a  number  of  Inter- 
state situations  Federal  control  Is  wholly  out- 
side the  present  ambit  of  Federal  power, 
wholly  unlikely  to  be  conferred  upon  the  Fed- 
eral government  by  constitution  amendment 
and.  In  the  practical  tasks  of  government, 
wholly  unsuited  to  Federal  action  even  If 
constitutional  power  were  obtained.  With 
all  our  unifying  processes  nothing  Is  clearer 
than  that  In  the  United  States  there  are 
being  built  up  regional  Interests,  regional 
problems  calling  for  regional  solutions.  Con- 
trol by  the  nation  would  be  Ill-conceived  and 
Intrusive.  A  gratultlous  burden  would  there- 
by be  cast  upon  Congress  and  the  national 
administration,  both  of  which  need  to  hus- 
band their  energies  for  the  discharge  of  un- 
equivocally national  responsibilities.  As 
to  these  regional  problems  Congress  could 
not  legislate  effectively.   Regional    interests. 


regional  wisdom  and  regional  pride  must  be 
looked  to  for  solutions. 

The  regional  economic  areas  demand  con- 
tinuity of  administrative  control  In  so  far  as 
control  is  to  be  exercised  through  law.  The 
central  problem  of  law.  it  Is  becoming  clearer 
every  day,  is  enforcement.  Experience  over- 
whelmingly demonstrates  that  the  demands 
of  law  upon  economic  enterprises,  like  the 
modern  utilities,  cannot  be  realized  through 
the  occasional  explosions  of  lawsuits  but  call 
for  the  continuity  of  study,  the  slow  bulld- 
Ing-up  of  knowledge,  the  stimulation  of  ex- 
perimenu.  the  initiative  In  enforcement 
which  can  only  be  secured  through  a  perma- 
nent, professional  administrative  agency.  The 
inventive  power  exacted  from  modern  State 
legislatures  must  grapple  with  problems 
whose  stage  Is  an  interstate  region.  Collective 
legislative  action  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  compact  by  States  constituting  a 
region  furnishes  the  answer." 

(Frankfurter  and  Landls,  "The  Compact 
Clause  of  the  Constitution — A  Study  In  In- 
terstate Adjustment,"  34  Yale  Law  Journal 
685,  707-708  (1926)1 

A  regional  study  of  the  geographic  South 
The  territories  of  the  States  of  the  Geo- 
graphic South  together  with  the  northern 
portion  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  fa- 
mous Gulfstream  approximately  constitute 
what  the  science  of  ecology  calls  a  biome. 
This  cosmic  view  Is  concisely  stated  by  the 
Council  on   Environmental   Quality: 

Ecology  Is  the  science  of  the  Intricate  web 
of  relationships  between  living  organisms 
and  their  living  and  nonliving  surroundings. 
These  Interdependent  living  and  nonliving 
parts  make  up  ecosystems.  Forests,  lakes, 
and  estuaries.  Larger  ecosystems  or  combina- 
tions of  ecosystems,  which  occur  In  similar 
climates  and  share  a  similar  character  and 
arrangement  of  vegetation,  are  biomes.  The 
Arctic  tundra,  prairie  grasslands,  and  the 
desert  are  examples.  The  earth.  Its  surround- 
ings envelope  of  llfe-glvlng  water  and  air. 
and  all  Its  living  things  comprise  the 
biosphere. 

("Environmental  Quality,"  The  First  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality.  August  1970,  pages  6-71 

A  glance  at  a  map  of  the  United  States 
reveals  the  validity  of  this  ecological  concept 
of  the  region,  In  general  terms,  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  system,  with  Its  great  tribu- 
taries— the  Missouri,  Arkansas.  Ohio.  Ten- 
nessee and  Red  rivers — is  the  primary  fresh 
water  Input  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

This  prototype  ocean  Issues  the  Gulfstream 
around  the  Florida  peninsula  which  flows 
northward  along  our  Southeastern  coast  be- 
fore splitting  Into  Its  northern  and  southern 
currents  out  In  the  Atlantic  Oceans. 

For  both  environmental  study  and  control 
purposes,  this  region  of  the  United  States 
Is  sufficiently  homogeneous  to  be  recognized 
by  our  federal  agencies.  The  National  Water 
Resources  Council  in  Its  1968  report  on  "The 
Nation's  Water  Resources"  designated  for  Its 
study  purposes  seventeen  "water  resources  re- 
gions" which  were  used  In  Its  national  as- 
sessment. Many  of  these  regions  are  based  on 
single  large  river  systems.  Five  of  these  water 
regions  are  located  within  the  Geographic 
South — 

The  Texas-Gulf  region. 
The  Lower  Mississippi  region. 
The  South  Atlantic  Gulf  region. 
The  Tennessee  region. 

The   Puerto   Rico   region   and    significant 
portions  of  four  others  are  also  encompassed : 
The  eastern  four-fifths  of  the  Rio  Grande 
region. 

The  eastern  two-thirds  of  the  Arkansas- 
White-Red  region. 
The  southern  half  of  the  Ohio  region. 
The  southern  one-third  of  the  North  At- 
lantic region. 

Significantly,  twelve  of  the  total  seventeen 
water  systems  flow  Into  the  Oulf  of  Mexico 


or  the  coastal  waters  adjoining  the  Gulf- 
stream. ("The  Nation's  Water  Resources." 
United  States  Water  Resources  Council.  1968. 
pages  1-23  to  1-28.) 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  acting  pursuant  to  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  m  1968  designated  14  atmospheric  areas 
for  the  entire  United  States.  These  atmos- 
pheric areas  are  based  on  common  meteoro- 
logical and  cllmatologlcal  characteristics  as 
established  by  long-range  data.  Nine  of  these 
cover  the  continent*!  United  States  (exclud- 
ing Hawaii  and  Alaska).  Substantially  all  of 
three  of  these  areas  and  a  significant  portion 
of  a  fourth  one  are  encompassed  by  the  Geo- 
graphic South — 

The  Southern  three-fourths  of  the  Appala- 
chian Area. 

The  Southern  half  of  the  Mld-Atlantlc 
coastal  area. 

The  South  norlda  area. 
The  Southern  Florlda-Oarlbbcan  area. 
The    southeastern    portion    of    the    Great 
Plains  area. 

These  atmospheric  areas  are  defined  "on 
the  basis  of  those  conditions  which  affect 
the  Interchange  and  diffusion  of  pollutants 
in  the  atmosphere,"  and  establish  the  basic 
zones  for  national  air  pollution  control  pur- 
poses. (  "Atmospheric  Areas  Designated  Un- 
der the  Clean  Air  Act,"  Department  of  H.E.W., 
January  16,  1968.  and  November  13.  1968,  31 
BNA  Environment  Reporter  1191   (1971)) 

Finally,  major  portions  of  three  of  the  six 
multlstate  regional  economic  development 
conunlsslons  are  located  In  the  Geographic 
South 

The  southern  two-thirds  of  the  Appala- 
chian Regional  Commission. 

Over  three-fourths  of  the  Ozark  Regional 
Commission. 

All  of  the  Coastal  Plains  Regional  Com- 
mission. 

These  regional  commission  areas  are  pre- 
dominantly rural  In  character  and  are  thus 
attended  by  mining  and  agricultural  pollu- 
tion problems  and  represent  likely  areas  for 
future  Industrialization  with  Its  attendant 
pollution  problems.  In  addition,  these  rural 
areas  contain  likely  future  sites  for  the  large 
solid  waste  disposal  landfills  required  not 
only  by  the  region's  own  cities  but  also  by 
the  urban-industrial  complex  north  of  the 
Ohio  River. 

The  essential  environmental  unity  of  the 
southeastern  quadrant  of  this  country  has 
been  summarized  In  this  succinct  passage: 
The  states  In  this  area  have  considerable 
similarity  of  distribution  of  population — we 
are  a  mixture  of  urban  and  rural  people 
spread  more  evenly  across  the  land  than  Is 
the  case  In  urbanized  portions  of  the  North 
and  Northeast,  the  less  densely  populated 
great  plains  and  mountains,  or  the  urbaniz- 
ing west  coast.  We  have  broad  similarities  In 
climate,  being  relatively  well  watered  com- 
pared to  the  dry  states  to  the  West:  and  our 
unprotected  lands  can  erode  virtually  all 
year  round  compared  to  the  states  to  the 
north  where  land  Is  stabilized  by  freezing  for 
a  part  of  the  year.  We  have  slmUarltles  In  the 
grovirlng  threat  of  pollution  as  our  population 
Increases  and  our  industrial  complex  grows, 
but  we  have  by  no  means  reached  the  crisis 
stages  such  as  are  encountered  In  the  Los 
Angeles  smog  or  the  so-called  "death"  of 
Lake  Erie. 

("Expediting  Cooperation  Among  The 
States,"  Statement  by  Harold  V.  Miller,  Exec- 
utive Director,  Tennessee  State  Planning 
Commission.  8RECC  Hearing.  Nashville.  Ten- 
nessee, July  20,  1970] 

Against  this  background  a  group  repre- 
senting the  States  of  the  Geographic  South 
undertook  to  study  an  entire  region  to  gain 
the  regional  overview  provided  neither  by  the 
national  government  nor  by  any  Individual 
state.  The  study  was  conceived  to  focus  on 
Interstate  envlrorunent  problems  common  to 
the  states  of  the  region  and  directed  toward 
remedial  action  for  those  problems. 
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The  Southern  Regional  Environmental 

Conservcticn  Council 
The  Southern  Governors  Conterence  IB 
comoosed  of  the  chief  executives  ol  Arkansas. 
Alabama,  Delaware,  Florida.  Georgia.  Ken- 
tucky. lrf)ulslana,  Maryland,  Mlsslaslppl.  Mis- 
souri. North  Carolina.  Oklahoma.  Puerto 
nico.  South  CorcUna.  Tennessee.  Texas.  Vir- 
ginia. Virgin  Islands.  West  Virginia,  and  is 
considered  bv  manv  to  be  the  most  acUve  of 
the  governors'  conferences.  This  conference 
of  eovemors  represent  a  region  of  the  United 
States  It  calls  the  Olographic  South.  That 
region  encompasses  about  one-fourth  to  one- 
third  of  rhls  nation  In  terms  of  geophysical 
cbartcterlstlcs  and  population. 

Meeting  annually,  this  Conference  of  chief 
executive*  directs  its  attention  to  a  wide 
varletv  of  governmental  concerns  of  Import- 
ance to  Its  region.  Frequently  It  ImlUtes 
temianent  governmental  structures  to  ad- 
dress raatters  of  common  Interes*.  to  the  re- 
gion. A  variety  of  approaches  are  used  among 
which  Is  the  inters'ate  compact.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Southern  Regional  Education  Board 
and  the  Southern  Interstate  Nuclear  Board, 
both  are  based  on  interstate  compacts  initi- 
ated by  the  Southern  Governors  Conference. 
The  1970  Southern  Governors  Conference 
turned  its  attention  specifically  to  environ- 
mental i-roblems  and  in  a  remarkable  and 
creative  manner  Initiated  the  legislation  here 
being  introduced  Because  of  the  thorough 
and  highly  competent  manner  in  which  this 
was  done,  a  summary  of  the  project  history 
wUl  Indicate  the  force  and  logic  behind  Its 
proposal . 

Shortlv.     after    the    President's    environ- 
ment Message  to  Congress  in  February  1970, 
the  Chairman  of  the  1970  Southern  Gover- 
nors' Conference  Governor  Wlnthrop  Rocke- 
feller, suggested  to  Mr.  Russell  Train,  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  on  Envlrorunental  Qual- 
ity, that  the  two  orgnnlaatlons  cooperate  in  a 
unique  srudv  venture.  Governor  Rockefeller 
proposed   that   they   consider    the   environ- 
mental problems  of   the  entire  Geographic 
South  on  a  regional  basis  with  a  view  to  de- 
vising   appropriate    governmental    strategies 
for  coping  with  environmental  problems  com- 
mon to  the  States.  Receiving  an  encouraging 
response   Cl-.alrman  Rockefeller  referred  the 
matter  to  the  appropriate  Conference  com- 
mittee fcr  recommendations  how  to  proceed. 
The  Committee  en  Natural  Resources  and 
Environmental    Management    on    April    16, 
1970  recommended  "that  the  Southern  Gov- 
ernors' Conference  take  Immediate  steps  to 
form   a   broadbased   Southern   Regional  En- 
vironment?.! Conservation  Council"  to  con- 
duct a  reglonwlde  study  and  report  to  the 
1970  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Conference  on 
September   21.    1970.    The    objective   of    the 
study  was  to  devise  a  "coordinated  solution 
for  the  myriad  of  environmental  problems  of 
a  large  geographic  region." 

Chairman  Rockefeller  moved  rapidly  and 
enthusiastically  to  implement  this  recom- 
mendation. He  called  upon  the  chief  execu- 
tives of  the  Conference  each  to  name  a  rep- 
resentative member  of  SRECC  and  they  re- 
sponded dramatically.  By  means  of  parallel 
executive  action  slmuttRneously  on  May  8. 
1970.  the  nineteen  chief  executives  appointed 
their  representatives  and  Chairman  Rocke- 
feller created  the  SRECC.  The  Council  was 
asked  to  study  the  problem  and  in  a  report 
to  th-^  1970  Southern  Governors  Conference 
in  September  1970  to  "proTlde  poUcy 
guidance"  to  the  nineteen  chief  executives 
concerning  regional  environmental  pro- 
tection. 

This  action  underscored  a  remarkable  show 
of  unltv  which  would  prevail  throughout  the 
entire  project  and  to  the  present  date. 
Further,  the  persons  chosen  by  the  several 
governors  to  conduct  the  study  were  their 
top  environment  technicians,  officials  with 
long  experience  with  the  problem  and  a  nrm 
'tiT>derr.<-ancllng  of  Its  complexities  A  list  of 
these  men  and  their  otHclal  titles  indicates 
the  level  of  competence  enjoyed  by  SRECC: 


SRECC  Reprefentattve  Mr  Glenn  Jerm- 
.nad.  Aji.'^istant  to  Chairman  Rockefeller. 

Arkansas:  Mr.  Don  Smith.  Public  Service 
Cummlsslon. 

Alabcma:  Arthur  Beck.  Director.  Bureau 
of  Environmental  Health. 

Delaware:  Austin  Heller.  Secretary.  Dept. 
of  Natural  Resources  and  Environmental 
Control. 

Florida:  Nathaniel  Reed.  Chairman  of  Board 
of  Air  and  Water  Pollution  Control. 

G*or^a  Oliver  Welch.  Director.  Georgia 
Sta'e  Planning  Commission 

Kertucky:  Ralnh  Plckard.  Director.  Bu- 
r»ou  cf  Environmental  He:ilth.  Executive 
n*.r»ctor.  Kentucky  Water  Pollution  Control 
Commission. 

Loiiisiona:  Lyles  St.  Amant.  Asi^lstant  Di- 
rector. Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fishing  Com- 
mission. 

Maryland:  Jame^  Coulter.  Secretary  of  Nat- 
ural Pesonrces. 

MisilnHppi:  Paul  Fugate.  State  Agriculture 
St.  Industrial  Board 

.ViJTOi/r<  Phillip  A.  Clark.  Director  of  Plan- 
ning, Dept.  of  Community  Affairs. 

North  Cvolina:  Dr.  Leigh  Hamnaond,  State 
Field  Director,  Coastal  Plains  Regional  Com- 
mission 

Oklahoma:  Mr.  Calvin  T.  Grant,  Deputy 
Assistant,  Dept.  of  Health. 

Puerto  Rico:  Cruz  Matoe.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Public  Works. 

South  Carolina:  Clair  P.  Guess,  Jr  ,  Execu- 
tive Director.  S.C.  Water  Resotirces  Com- 
mls.slon. 

Tennessee:  Jim  Church.  Director.  Bureau 
of  Environmental  Health. 

T&ra::  Jamijs  Goodwin.  Coordinator  of 
Natural  Resources. 

Virgi'^ia:  Fitzgerald  Bemlss.  Assistant  to 
Governor  Helton. 

Virgin  Islaids:  Pedrlto  Francois,  Director. 
Env.ronmental  Sanitation. 

West  Virginia:  William  H.  Loy.  Chairman 
of  SRECC,  Administrative  Assistant  to  Oov- 
^.•nor  Moore. 

The  SRECC  held  its  organizational  meet- 
ing at  the  headquarters  of  the  Council  of 
State  Governments  In  Lexington.  Kentucky, 
en  June  8.  1970,  and  devised  a  remarkable 
study  project  designed  to  accomplish  their 
specified  objective.  SRECC  determined  to 
survey  the  entire  region  by  means  of  a  public 
hearing  la  each  participating  state  at  which 
the  Governor,  his  chief  of  state  environment 
officials  a::d  other  Interested  persons  wotild 
testify   regarding  the  following  matters; 

The  varied  interstate  pollution  problems  of 
the  entire  region. 

The  environment  problems  each  particular 
rtatc  has  la  common  with  Its  adjoining  sister 
state. 

The  relationship  of  each  state  with  the 
various  federal  environment  protection 
agencies. 

Their  reaction  to  the  concept  of  an  inter- 
state compact,  approved  by  Congress,  per- 
mitting the  party  sutes  freely  to  enter  into 
supplementary  agreements  with  sister  states 
ret^ardrng  their  particular  common  envlron- 
n\ee.:jL.  problems. 

These  hearings  would  culminate  with  a 
colloquium  among  SRECC  members  and 
representatives  of  the  several  federal  envi- 
ronment protection  agencies.  A  permanent 
record  would  be  made  at  these  hearings  and 
exhibits  would  be  received. 

The  hearings  would  provide  the  basis  for 
subcommittee  reports  in  the  subject  mat- 
ter areas  of  Air  Pollution.  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal. Land  Use,  Fresh  Water  Pollution  and 
Salt  Water  Pollution  These  subcommittee 
reports,  in  turn,  would  provide  the  basis 
for  the  SRECC  Report  to  the  Committee  on 
Natural  Resources  and  Environmental  Man- 
agement for  presentation  to  the  Southern 
Governors  Conference  In  September. 

Federal-state  cooperation  was  present  from 
the  beginning.  Mr"  Timothy  Atkeson.  Chief 
Counsel,  Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 
served  as  the  "federal  presence    at  the  initial 


meeting  and  SRECC  requested  that  a  "fed- 
eral presence"  attend  every  stage  of  the 
project  If  possible.  The  Council  on  Envlron- 
mentiil  Quality  agreed  to  provide  a  federal 
representative  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
hearing  panels  for  liaison  purposes,  and  to 
provide  a  federal  representative  to  assist  the 
subject-matter  subcommittees.  Subsequently, 
Mr.  Bryan  F.  LaPlante,  Associate  Commis- 
sioner. Federal  Water  Quality  Administra- 
tion, served  as  a  member  of  all  four  hearing 
panels,  and.  together  with  Professor  Eugene 
F.  Mooney,  Chief  Counsel  of  SRECC,  at- 
tended all  eighteen  public  hearings.  Mr. 
David  Schuenke  of  the  Federal  Water  Quality 
Administration,  assisted  the  siibject-matter 
subcommittees  In  preparing  their  reports 

.Accordingly,  SRECC  organized  Ave  subject 
matter  subcommittees  to  prepare  work  pa- 
per* on  the  subject  matters,  and  formed  four 
separate  hearing  panels  to  conduct  the  eight- 
een public  hearings  and  colloquium. 

Hearings  would  be  held  In  July,  subcom- 
mittee papers  completed  In  August  and  the 
final  report  prepared  In  early  September  for 
presentation  to  the  1970  Annual  Conference 
on  September  21.  1970  A  small  grant  of 
money  from  the  American  Conservation 
Foundation  provided  certain  neceasary  travel 
funds  for  tlie  hearing  panels  and  each  par- 
ticipating state  contr'.buted  the  services  of 
Its  SRECC  member  and  bore  the  cost  of  Its 
public  hearing. 

This  rigorous  timetable  was  not  only  met 
and  the  study  and  report  completed  on 
schedule  but.  even  more  remarkably,  as  addi- 
tional dlmenslon-s  cuf  the  matter  were  dis- 
covered during  conduct  of  the  project  they 
were  incorporated  into  the  study,  explored 
ard  Included  In  the  final  report. 

During  the  week  July  8-10  public  hear- 
ings of  3^  hours  duration  each  were  held 
at  the  rate  of  two  each  day  In  the  following 
cities: 

Baltimore.  Maryland.  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware. Charleton,  West  Vir0nla,  Frankfort, 
Kentucky.  Columbia.  Missouri.  Little  Rock. 
Arkansas.  Austin.  Texas.  Baton  Rouge.  Lou- 
Islanan  Jackson.  Mississippi,  by  two  of  the 
SRECC  hearing  panels.  Resuming  the  hear- 
ing schediile  during  the  third  week  in  July, 
during  the  period  July  20-24  hearings  were 
held  by  two  other  SRECC  panels  In: 

Nashville.  Tennessee.  Atlanta.  Georgia, 
Montgomery.  Alabama,  TallahaA-^ee.  Florida, 
Columbia.  South  Carolina.  Raleigh.  North 
Carolina,  Richmond.  Virginia 

Washington.  DC.  for  Puerto  Rico  &  Virion 
Islands  and  the  survey  concluded  with  a 
colloquium  among  SRECC  repreeentitlves 
and  the  foUowln;?  federal  agency  officials: 

Mr.  Timothy  Atkeson.  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality. 

Mr.  Richard  H.  Broun,  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development 

Mr.  John  Callahan.  Advisor,-  CommlsJlon 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations. 

Mr.  Brvan  F.  LaPlante  Federal  Water 
Quality  Administration. 

Mr  Leander  B.  Lovell,  Bureau  of  Solid 
Waste  Management 

Mr  Hugh  Miller.  National  Air  Pollution 
Control  Administration. 

Mr.  Ramon  Powell.  Water  Resources 
Council. 

Mr .  David  A.  Schuenke.  Federal  Water 
Quality  Administration. 

Mr.  Harry  A.  Sellery.  Department  of  Jus- 
Uce. 

Mr.  Nicholas  D  Thomas,  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

These  hearings  produced  statemenU  from 
eleven  Governors — eight  delivered  in  person— 
and  over  one  hundred  state  environmental 
officials,  together  with  numerous  statemenu 
by  academic  and  professional  people  as  well 
as  concerned  citizens.  The  several  transcriptt 
number  approximately  2000  pages  augmented 
bv  several  thousand  pages  of  technical  ex- 
hibits. ThU  unique  "record."  the  only  one  oi 
Its  kind,  contains  innumerable  examples  ol 
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interstate  environment  problems  described  by 
those  public  officials  having  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  them.  It  covers  not  only  the  proposl- 
tiwia  and  subject-matter  areas  defined  by 
the  SRECC  but  also  ranges  Into  a  broad 
soectrum  of  closely-related  matters.  The 
record  Includes  not  only  the  pollution  prob- 
lems of  the  states  of  the  region  but  also  their 
entire  spectrum  of  concern  over  envlron- 
menUl  management  in  Its  broadest  dimen- 
sions. 

A  film  record  of  these  hearings  was  also 
made  by  SRECC.  Almost  20.000  feet  of  movie 
mm  was  taken  during  the  course  of  the 
nubile  hearings.  These  film  clips  were  com- 
bined with  appropriate  Illustrative  footage 
and  a  unique  documentary  movie  entitled  "A 
Time  To  Act"  was  created  and  presented  as 
a  part  of  the  SRECC  Report  to  the  Southern 
Oovernors  Conference  In  Blloxl  on  Septem- 
her  22,  1970. 

As  the  hearings  progressed  the  panel  mem- 
bers became  aware   of   the   great  variety   of 
scientific  research  activities  relating  to  en- 
vironmental  pollution   being   performed   by 
state  universities  and  colleges,  sdentlflc  In- 
stitutes    and     federal     agencies     operating 
throughout   the    region.    Even   more    Impor- 
tantly, the  hearings  revealed  the  potential 
ror  much  more  highly  coordinated  scientific 
research  which  could  be  generated,  and  the 
need  for  an  effective  Intergovernmental  link 
between  federal  scientific  research  activities, 
expertise  and  liwtallatlons  and  the  state  en- 
vironmenui      pollution      control      agencies 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  abating 
interstate  pollution.  Specifically,  the  hearings 
revealed  the  existence  of  federally-funded  or 
operated  research  und  development  programs 
and  installations  which  could  be  effectively 
utUlzed  by  the  States  of  the  region  In  co- 
operation with  sister  states.  As  these  exciting 
scientific  and  technological  possibilities  ap- 
peared the  SRECC  members  began  visualizing 
appropriate  governmental  and  private  Insti- 
tutions to  realize  the  Incalculable  benefits 
which   might  be  derived  from   federal-state 
envlroimient  control  efforts  conducted  on  a 
reglonwlde   basis.   These   prospects  were   In- 
corporated  Into    the   study   and    ultimately 
reflected  In  the  SRECC  report. 

The  hearing  record  was  assembled  and  the 
subject-matter  subcommittees  met  In  Lex- 
ington where  their  reports  were  drafted  dur- 
ing the  week  of  August  2-7.  These  work  pa- 
pers exceeded  a  hundred  pages  and  were  the 
distilled  observations,  conclusions  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  SRECC  members  who 
conducted  the  hearings  and  read  the  record, 
combined  with  their  own  experience  as  state 
environment   protection   agency   officials.   A 
summary  of  these  conclusions  follows: 
Air  quality  control  summary 
National   policy   is   set   forth    In    the   Air 
Quality  Act  of  1967.  Congress  declared  that 
the  prevention  and  control  of  air  pollution 
at  Its  source  is  the  primary  responsibility  of 
state  and  local   governments;    that  Federal 
financial  as-^lstance  and  leadership  Is  essen- 
tial for  the  development  of  cooperative  Fed- 
eral, state,  regional  and  local  program  to  pre- 
vent and  control  air  pollution;   and  that  a 
major  purpose  of  the  Act  Is  to  encourage  and 
assist  the   development  of  regional   control 
programs 

To  Implement  those  policies.  Congress  au- 
thorized the  Secretary.  HJ:.W..  to  define  na- 
tional atmospheric  areas;  designate  specific 
air  quality  control  regions;  establish  and 
publish  air  quality  criteria;  approve  stand- 
ards and  plans  adopted  by  the  States;  and 
In  event  of  failure  by  a  State,  to  initiate 
adoption  of  standards  and  criteria. 

Recognizing  that  problems  of  coordina- 
tion and  consistency  are  multiplied  when 
more  than  one  state  Is  lnvolv«d.  the  Air 
Quality  Act  provides  for  Interstate  agree- 
ments or  compacts.  The  Act  Is  written  in 


such  a  manner  as  to  effectively  require  a 
separate  set  of  agreements  for  each  Inter- 
state air  quality  control  region  Neither  the 
standards  nor  the  plan  will  be  approved  for 
one  state  In  an  Interstate  region  In  the  ab- 
sence of  consistent  and  compatible  stand- 
ards and  plans  from  the  other  state  or  states 
Involved. 

Thus,  the  effect  of  Interstate  control  re- 
gions is  to  force  states  into  agreements  which, 
although  not  legally  binding  in  the  absence 
of  Congressional  approval  are  mandated  by 
the  administrative  and  financial  sanctions 
exercised  by  the  naUonal  air  pollution  con- 
trol administration. 

While  the  air  quality  control  region 
strategy  of  the  Federal  Act  provides  a  sys- 
tematic basis  for  the  reduction  and  preven- 
tion of  harmful  emissions,  there  Is  great 
danger  of  a  bureaucratic  snarl  If  the  act  Is 
not  administered  skillfully. 

That  a  bureaucratic  snarl  Is  developing 
Is  a  major  recurrent  theme  In  the  state- 
ments presented  to  the  Council  by  respon- 
sible state  agencies.  Regions  are  proposed 
and  designated  by  H.E.W.  without  due  re- 
gard to  the  internal  program  priorities  of 
the  states  Involved.  A  major  share  of  the 
Fcarce  technical  resotirces  available  to  the 
states  is  committed  to  the  administrative 
details  forced  on  them  by  the  simultaneous 
designation  of  a  large  number  of  control 
regions.  The  non-productive  workload  Is 
greatly  Increased  by  Federal  Inclusion  of 
non-essential  counties  in  control  regions. 
Regions  are  proposed  and  established  be- 
fore criteria  are  developed  and  published,  the 
Involved  standard  setting-plan  of  compU- 
ance  procedure  must  be  repeated  for  each 
previously  established  region. 

Willy-nilly  response  to  the  rapid  random 
designation  of  Federal  control  regions  and 
the  continual  stream  of  new  criteria  Is  a 
major  obstacle  to  effective  pollution  con- 
trol activities  within  the  States.  Air  pollu- 
tion Is  prevented  and  controlled  at  the  ex- 
isting and  potential  sources  of  emissions. 
That  is  a  primary  responsibility  of  the  States, 
and  a  goal  to  be  obtained.  Tet  the  stetes  can- 
not plan,  budget  and  establish  priority 
schedules  for  abatement  activities  as  long 
as  the  present  pattern  for  establishment  of 
air  quality  control  regions  prevails. 

In  part  the  trouble  stems  from  the  role 
assumed  by  Federal  offidale.  Several  state- 
ments made  note  of  the  fact  that  the  Fed- 
eral government  was  preoccupied  with 
methodology  and  minute  details  of  state  ac- 
tivities. Rather  than  accepting  the  respon- 
."ibllitles  of  the  "Board  of  Directors."  Fed- 
eral leadership  seems  to  be  aimed  at  the 
level  of  the  "shop  foremen." 

R  ecom-mendationa 

It  Is  recommended  that : 

1.  Each  state  air  pollution  control  agency 
prepare  a  program  plan  which  among  other 
things  will  designate  the  areas  for  inclusion 
In  air  quality  control  regions,  the  number 
of  regions,  counties  to  be  Included  In  each 
region,  and  priority  of  development  should 
be  set  fort.h. 

2.  State  plans  be  submitted  to  the  Federal 
air  pollution  control  administration  for  re- 
view and  acceptance  after  mutual  consulta- 
tion and  desirable  adjustments; 

3.  Federal  officials  adopt  the  state  plans 
as  the  basis  for  Identifying  and  establishing 
air   quality   control   regions: 

4.  Federal  officials  use  the  state  plans  to 
pstabllsh  a  national  timetable  for  designating 
air  quality  control  regions:  and 

5.  The  Soutliem  Governors  Conference 
enter  Into  a  blanket  compact  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  operational  arrangements 
and  other  Interstate  agreements  promoted 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1067 
under  binding  agreements  subject  to  the 
conditions  and  stipulations  that  Congress 
may  wish  to  Impose. 


Land  committee 
State,  regional  and  national  land  use  poli- 
cies must  be  adopted  at  an  early  date  and 
utilized  In  the  development  of  Land  Use 
Plans  of  the  local,  state  and  national  level. 
Land  has  been  both  a  producer  of  agricul- 
tural and  mineral  wealth,  and  Its  l>eauty 
has  been  a  comfort  and  a  solace  In  time  of 
trouble.  Many  times  a  look  at  the  unspoiled 
landscape  has  been  enough  to  enable  us  to 
return  to  our  work  with  renewed  energy. 
The  preservation  of  productive  land  and  the 
location  and  distribution  of  our  population 
are  essential  factors  in  preserving  a  reason- 
able balance  of  nature  and  maintaining  ac- 
ceptable environmental  quality.  Today.  70'^r 
of  the  population  of  the  United  States  resides 
on  lOTr   of  the  land. 

Sediment  resulting  from  the  erosion  of 
land  has  been  related  nationally  as  the  great- 
est contributor  to  pollution  of  surface 
waters.  It  Is  a  carrier  of  many  pollutant 
materials  and  causes  lu  damage  where  It 
comes  to  rest  In  the  forms  of  fUUng  valu- 
able bodies  of  water  and  the  Impairment  of 
the  quality  of  water  for  essential  uses.  There 
are  many  contributors  to  the  esUmated  4 
billion  tons  of  sediment  per  year  In  America. 
Including  agriculture,  road  construction, 
subdivision  development,  cut-over  forest 
land,  surface  mining,  unattended  lands, 
combined  with  other  natural  phenomena 
such  as  floods. 

The  critical  need  for  an  orderly  program 
of  reclamation  of  surface  mining  areas  Is 
reflected  In  the  testimony  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  several  states  In  which  such 
mining  is  practiced.  The  need  for  regional 
standards  and  policies  is  likewise  expressed 
A  typical  nhllosophy  was  expressed  by  a 
West  Virginia  representative  who  stated: 

"Reclamation  requirements  for  all  states 
wlt>i  common  problems  should  be  universally 
aoplled.  with  the  economic  consideration  for 
reclamation  to  be  uniform  to  maintain  the 
competitive  position  In  our  mineral  market." 
Another  state  representative  expressed  It 
as  follows: 

"The  Interstate  Mine  Compact  would  pro- 
vide our  respective  administrative  agencies 
more  effective  tools  with  which  to  cope  with 
the  mined-land  programs:  essentially,  the 
knowledce  and  experience  gained  by  a  group 
confronted  with  Identical  problenvs.  The 
advantages  of  group  efforts  as  against  the 
Independent  ooeratlon  of  a  single  state  agen- 
cy are  obvious.  Even  the  mine  operators 
would  benefit  from  standard  reclamation 
programs  as  against  the  confusion  of  In- 
dividual state  codes,  frequently  In  conflict 
and  certainly  to  the  dismay  of  an  operator 
trying  to  please  everybody." 

The  thought  Is  woven  through  the  testi- 
mony from  the  Interstate  Hearings  that 
each  state  must  proceed  with  some  degree  of 
urgency  to  develop  a  broad  land  use  policy 
and  plan  which  would  accommodate  the  re- 
gional concept.  This  must  Include  criteria 
to  meet  the  needs  of  transportation,  recre- 
ation. Industrial  development,  agriculture, 
power  and  other  utlUtles.  This  was  very  well 
expressed  by  one  sUte  representative  who 
states,  "We  need  these  guideUnes.  They  are 
necessary  In  order  for  us  to  achieve  our  goal 
of  a  prosperous  and  pretty  state,  a  state  that 
Is  not  only  a  good  place  to  live,  but  also  a 
good  place  In  which  to  make  a  living." 


Solid  Waste  LHspoaal   Subcommittee 
A  statement  by  a  representative  of  West 
Virginia  crystallizes  the  prevailing  thought 
on  a  regional  approach  to  solid  waste  prob- 
lems. He  said : 

"It  Is  quite  evident  that  the  solid  waste 
disposal  problem  can  no  longer  be  considered 
local  excepting  In  centers  of  small  popula- 
tion. It  Is  further  evident  that  the  solution 
of  domestic,  Industrial  and  agricultural  solid 
waste  problems  could  be  accelerated  consld- 
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erably  beyond  stop-gap  measures  by  sub- 
regional  and.  or  regional  efforts  " 

He  suggested  the  following  as  goals  to  be 
attained  under  regional  concept: 

1.  Reduction  of  the  quantity  of  wastes. 

2  Development  of  waste  sheds  and  sub- 
waste  sheds  that  are  equipped  to  accept  all 
types  of  waste  and  prepare  reusable  portions 
for  shipment  to  salvage  centers  for  cycling 
Into  raw  material  markets  or  as  xisable  end 
products. 

3.  Coordination  of  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

4.  Establishment  of  regional  training  pro- 
grams for  personnel  who  manage  and  oper- 
ate solid  waste  systems. 

5.  Development  of  standard  criteria  with 
region-wide  application. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Recreation  subcommittee 

The  subcommittee  can  conclude  that  all 
the  supporting  evidence  points  to  the  need 
for  planning  and  managing  of  the  environ- 
ment beyond  geographical  state  boundaries. 
It  also  concludes  that  to  effectively  solve  the 
environmental  problems  of  today,  govern- 
mental entitles  must  become  more  flexible 
and  be  positioned  to  effectively  unite  as  the 
need  arises  for  reaching  common  goals  to 
meet  the  needs  and  wishes  of  Its  citizens. 

In  final  analysis  the  subcommittee  would 
offer  two  strong  quotes  from  representatives 
of  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia  as  they  ap- 
peared In  the  testimony. 

Prom  West  Virginia — 

"One  fact  stands  out — the  needs  and  de- 
sires of  our  society  place  demands  on  en- 
vironmental quality  that  extend  beyond  the 
borders  of  one  state.  Clearly,  we  must  take 
action  to  Insure  that  multlstate  cooperation 
can  be  provided  swiftly  from  a  weU -grounded 
and  responsive  base.  The  Southern  Regional 
EUivlronmental  Conservation  Council  can 
serve  as  this  base." 

Prom  Kentucky — 

"Regional  concepts  have  been  fostered  and 
indeed  created  at  the  local  government  level 
by  Federal  agencies.  It  would,  therefore,  ap- 
pear pertinent  to  provide  a  mechanism  that 
could  be  recognized  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, that  wlU  enable  States  to  solve  com- 
nkon  problems  transcending  geographical  and 
political  boundaries  without  the  associated 
red  tape  and  cumbersome  formation  of  a 
compact  for  solving  each  separate  problem 
that  may  arise  between  the  various  states." 

•  •  •  •  • 

Interstate  tcaters — Fresh  water 
subcommittee 

1.  Executive  and  Congressional  pronounce- 
ments explicitly  and  repeatedly  set  out  a  na- 
tional policy  of  encouraging  and  promoting 
cooperative  arrangements  between  the  sev- 
eral states  for  investigation,  planning  devel- 
oping criteria,  and  enforcing  quality  stand- 
ards for  Interstate  waters. 

2.  Federal  procedures  and  objectives  are  far 
from  static.  No  consistent  Input  from  the 
states  Is  being  sought  or  produced  at  present. 
Hence,  the  Federal  decision-making  process 
currently  falls  to  include  a  consideration  of 
the  capacity  and  commitment  of  the  states 
to  Water  Quality,  while  at  the  same  time 
substantial  enforcement  responsibility  Is  be- 
ing thrust  on  state  regulatory  agencies. 

3.  National  Water  Quality  objectives  can 
be  better  achieved  by  a  permissive  mecha- 
nism whereby  states  can  pool  their  expertise 
and  powers  to  confront  common-lntarest 
problems.  The  pr«s«nt  cumbersome  proce- 
dure for  such  cooperative  efforts  Is  a  mate- 
rial factor  in  Inhibiting  rapid  and  rational 

governmental    action    to    achieve    environ- 
mental quality. 

4.  Responsible  agencies  of  the  SRECC 
member  states  can  more  effectively  act  co- 
operatively with  sister  state  agencies  If 
agreements  could  be  expeditiously  reached 
In  the  following  subject  mattar 


(a)  Planning  and  environment  manage, 
ment   on  a  river- basin   or  watershed   basis 

(b)  Stream  preservation  projects 

(c)  State- line  metropolitan  area  water  use 
problems 

(d)  Legalization  of  existing  Informal 
agreements 

(e)  Proprietary  rights 

(f)  Thermal  powerplant  siting  and  utility 
corridors 

•  •  •  •  • 

Interstate  Waters — Salt  Water  Subcommittee 

The  coastal  states  of  the  Southeast  agree 
that  their  Immensely  valuable  marine  re- 
sources are  threatened  by  the  consequences 
of  population  and  industrial  growth  and 
by  the  absence  of  pKjllcy  and  governmental 
structure  required  for  effective  action  against 
these  threats  among  themselves  and  In  rela- 
tion to  the  Federal  Government. 

It  Is  recognized  that  while  there  is  much 
that  Individual  states  can  and  shotild  do 
toward  the  conservation  and  wise  use  of  their 
wetlands  and  estuartne  areas,  and  much  that 
the  Federal  Government  can  and  should  do. 
coastal  research  and  management  are  per- 
haps most  in  need  of  orderly  and  purpose- 
ful regional  attention. 

States  frequently  share  rivers  and  estuaries 
and  therefore  share  use  and  management. 
Differing  standards  and  purposes  cause  mis- 
use, neglect,  and  confusion.  There  are  vari- 
ous Interstate  compacts  and  commissions, 
but  the  best  of  these  attend  only  to  fragmen- 
tation of  the  total  problem  and  the  worst  do 
nothing.  In  either  case  the  Important  prob- 
lems of  the  sensitive  and  complex  marine 
environment  go  unattended. 

On  a  larger  scale,  major  river  basins  (in- 
volving Inland  as  well  as  coastal  states)  drain 
vast  population  and  Industry  centers.  The  In- 
shore marine  environment  Is  called  upon  to 
accommodate  not  simply  marine  resources, 
but  Industrial  cooling,  pollution  dilution, 
solid  waste  dispersion,  recreation,  and  a  great 
many  unnatural  functions.  The  cocistal  zone 
Is  a  battered  but  persistent  continuum  of 
tides  and  currents,  interrelated  food  systems 
and  migrating  fisheries,  and  mixtures  of  tem- 
peratures and  waters,  fresh  and  salt.  These 
can  only  be  properly  understood  and  man- 
aged by  a  strong  National  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
agement program  in  which  the  states,  region- 
ally aligned,  are  active  managing  partners. 

Lateral  boundaries  present  another  prob- 
lem: that  of  fixing  the  lines  between  states 
out  across  the  coastal  zone.  It  Is  not  merely 
a  matter  of  ownership  but  of  management 
responsibility.  Involving  the  fisheries  and 
minerals  of  these  areas,  and  waste  disposal  In 
them.  And  the  matter  of  state  and  Federal 
sovereignty  Is  far  from  settled. 

Then  there  Is  the  problem  of  the  fishery 
resources  that  migrate  along  the  coast.  De- 
spite various  wholesome  efforts  there  are  still 
conflicting  fishery  regulations  and  laws  in 
coastal  states.  And  there  are  the  different 
worlds  of  commercial  and  sports  fisheries. 
The  survival  of  significant  fishery  resources 
will  require  coordinated  management  of  wet- 
lands, spawning,  nursery,  and  foraging  areas 
for  a  uniformly  satisfactory  marine  environ- 
ment. The  Southern  States,  working  as  a 
region  on  clearly  regional  resources,  have  here 
a  great  opportunity  for  constructive  coopera- 
tion with  the  Federal  Government's  Coastal 
2k7ne  Management  System. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  matter  of  responsibil- 
ity for  management  of  the  high  seas  fisheries 
of  the  "contiguous  fisheries  zone  "  This  must 
be  undertaken  first  by  a  region  of  concerned 
states  with  the  Federal  Government  and  then 
together  with  foreign  fisheries  Intereeta. 

The  Southern  Coastal  States  recognize  that 
a  resource  of  Incalculable  value  to  them- 
selves, the  Region,  and  the  Nation  U  threat- 
ened. They  are  presented  with  not  Just  a 
problem  but  an  opportunity  of  exciting  p)ro- 
portlons. 

In   summary    it    Is   recofninendcd.    In    the 


Interest  of  more  effective  action  among  them- 
selves and  between  themselves  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  that  an  Interstate  govern- 
mental device  be  created  to: 

( 1 )  Enable  states  to  develop  uniform  pur- 
poses and  standards  for  research,  policy,  and 
management  of  rivers  and  estuaries  they 
share  for  more  comprehensive  attention  to 
the  marine  environment. 

(2)  Enable  states  of  the  entire  region  to 
develop  coordinated  policy  relating  to  the 
impact  of  Industrial  and  population  growth 
on  the  coastal  zone  In  cooperation  with  the 
National  Coastal  Zone  Management  Pro- 
gram. 

(3)  Settle  questions  of  lateral  boundaries 
and  management  responsibility  between 
states. 

(4)  Make  appropriate  uniform  fishery  reg- 
ulations and  laws  governing  migrating  fish- 
ery and  their  environment 

(5)  Band  together  for  more  effective  deal- 
ings with  the  Federal  Government  and  for- 
eign fisheries  concerning  the  high  seas  fish- 
eries and  the  "contiguous  fisheries  zone." 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  discovery  of 
the  SRECC  Survey  of  the  region  relates  to 
the  sheer  numt>er  and  diversity  of  interstate 
pollution  control  arrangements  either  man- 
dated or  suggested  by  existing  federal  anti- 
pollution programs 

Thus  the  Air  Pollution  subcommittee  re- 
ported: 

"Of  the  total  91  control  areas  designated 
and  planned  for  the  entire  nation.  39  involve 
one  or  more  of  the  Jurisdictions  of  the 
Southern  Governors'  Conference,  Because 
many  of  the  control  areas  include  parties  of 
two  or  more  states,  there  will  be  more  than 
60  involvements  of  individual  state  control 
agencies  of  the  Southern  Governors'  Confer- 
ence including  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  "  (SRECC  Air  Committee  Report, 
Aug.  7.  1970.  page  3) 

Each  of  the  30-odd  Interstate  air  quality 
control  regions  already  designated  In  the 
Geographic  South  are  appropriate — perhaps 
nece8S<U7 — situations  for  a  separate  Inter- 
state agreement  relating  to  control  efforts. 

The  Salt  Water  Subcommittee  reported 
that  13  of  the  19  Jurisdictions  surveyed  have 
salt  water  shoreline  of  3.970  miles  which  la 
approximately  42^  of  our  continental  coast. 
Further — 

"The  five  Gulf  states  alone  .  .  .  (have)  .  . 
6.721.000  acres  of  estuaries  (U.S.  total  36,620,- 
000)   and  5,219  miles  of  recreation  shoreline 
(US.    total    21.724)."     (SRECC    Salt    Water 
Subcommittee  Report.  August  7.  1970.  page  1 1 

This  stretch  of  our  national  shoreline  in- 
cludes at  least  thirteen  major  Interstate 
estuaries  connected  to  twenty-eight  Inter- 
state rivers  and  Involving  sixteen  states 
(thirteen  in  the  Southern  Governors  Con- 
ference and  three  non-conference  states), 
plus  the  District  of  Columbia  and  four 
Mexican  States  (Tampaullpas.  Muero  Leon. 
Coahuila  and  Chihuahua,  i  Each  of  these  in- 
terstate estuaries  and  their  aasocUted  rivers 
IS  an  appropriate — perhaps  necessary — situa- 
tion for  an  Interstate  agreement  for  pollu- 
tion control  purposes.  ^SRECC  Salt  Water 
Subcommittee  Report  August  7,  1970,  page 
7.  8).  Coastal  Zone  management  programs, 
oil  spill  contingency  plan  structures  and  the 
definition  of  seaward  state  boundary  lines 
present  other  occasions  for  Interstate  agree- 
ments. 

The  region  contains  literally  hundreds  of 
interstate  streams,  varying  In  size  from  the 
Mlaslflslppi  River  to  small,  scenic  sport  fish- 
ing streams.  Numerous  large  interstate  lakes 
are  located  there.  The  Fresh  Water  Subcom- 
mittee noted : 

"A  number  of  member  states  have  or  are 
developing  stream  preaervatlon  legislation 
and  programs.  A  procedvire  whereby  states 
with  common  streams  can  oooijeratlvely 
designate,  develop,  and  perhaps  finance  such 
is    mandatory.  ...  A    ntimber    of 
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metropolitan  areas  In  the  member  states 
sprawl  across  state  boundaries.  .  .  .  Six  re- 
gional (electric)  power  pools  lie  In  whole  or 
in  part  within  the  SRECC  membership  re- 
gion. The  supply  of  electric  energy  within  a 
power  pool  is  Interconnected  and  Interde- 
pendent, hence  siting  of  plants  Involves  the 
interest  of  several  states.  .  .  .  For  the  same 
reasons,  the  location  of  routes  for  transmis- 
sion lines  should  be  done  on  a  cooperative 
basis.  .  .  .  Both  nucle«u'  and  fossU  fueled 
powerplants  demand  enormous  amounts  of 
water  for  stream  generation  and  cooling.  The 
ecological  Impact  of  siting,  as  Illustrated  by 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  cases,  extends  to  several 
states."  (SREXX;  P^esh  Water  Subcommittee 
Report,  August  7,  1970,  pages  2,  4-6) 

Each  of  these  interstate  stream  situations 
presents  an  appropriate — perhaps  neces- 
sary— situation  for  Interstate  agreement  on 
pollution  control  programs. 

A  number  of  large  metropolitan  areas  lo- 
cated within  the  region  are  situated  on  or 
near  state  boundaries,  thus  automatically 
involving  interstate  solid  waste  collection, 
disposal  and  recycling  districts.  Some  ex- 
amples are  Washington,  Louisville,  Cincin- 
nati, St.  Louis,  Memphis,  Kansas  City  and 
New  Orleans  In  addition  to  dozens  of  smaller 
cities. 

The  SRECC  Repwrt  estimates  that  three  to 
four  dozen  interstate  situations  Involving 
air  pollution,  water  pollution  and  solid  waste 
disposal,  amenable  to  or  necessitating  Im- 
mediate Interest  agreements  currently  exist 
in  the  Geographic  South. 

Final  report  and  recommendations 

The  SRECC  mandate  had  been  to  provide 
"policy  guidance"  to  the  Southern  Governors 
Conference  and  thus  a  series  of  policy  al- 
ternatives were  examined  In  light  of  the 
Study.  These  various  alternatives  were  sum- 
marily described  In  the  Report  as  follows: 
Policy  alternatives 

The  position  was  stated  to  the  Council  over 
and  over  by  witnesses  that  the  States  of  the 
region  are  wholly  committed  to  the  manage- 
ment of  their  environment  In  exercise  of  their 
traditional  police  powers  within  the  federal 
framework  to  further  the  goals  of  their  peo- 
ple. State  after  State  voiced  Its  determina- 
tion that  Its  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment continue  unabated  within  the  context 
of  a  clecui.  high  quality  physical  environ- 
ment. Further,  these  officials  declared  that  it 
is  imperative  that  the  relatively  high  qual- 
ity of  the  regional  environment  must  be 
preserved,  as  a  minimum  requirement  and 
further  enhanced  If  possible.  All  states  af- 
firmed the  necessity  for  a  strong  federal  an- 
tipollution program:  and  acknowledged  that 
federal  funds,  technical  facilities  and  re- 
search are  essential  to  the  states  In  their  Im- 
plementation programs. 

In  summary,  the  states  of  the  region  desire 
higher  environment  quality  standards  than 
those  which  would  be  acceptable  to  some  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States  In  order  to  pre- 
serve an  already  cleaner  environment,  differ- 
entiated antipollution  control  structures  In 
order  to  accommodate  the  diversity  of  situa- 
tions, and  arrangements  flexible  enough  to 
respond  to  changing  knowledge,  technologies 
and  pollutants. 

Given  these  facts  and  desires  three  basic 
policy  positions  were  explored  for  suitability 
in  achieving  the  common  regional  goals  con- 
cerning Interstate  environment  problems: 

1.  Federal  Agency  Programs  Implemented 
By  The  Individual  States.  The  present  gov- 
ernmental structure  Is  essentially  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  categorical  assistance  approach 
whereby  a  state  "plan"  must  be  promulgated 
and  formally  approved  by  the  federal  agency, 
and  localities  apply  Individually  to  the  agency 
for  matching  f tmds  for  antipollution  projects. 
Compatibility  of  state  plans  and  local  projects 
with  national  goals  Is  effected  by  the  federal 
granting  agency  under  national  criteria  and 


enforcement  of  these  "state"  laws  Is  by  state 
environment  agencies. 

Individual  states  may  promulgate  higher 
standards  for  themselves  than  the  federal 
mlnlmums.  Absent  voluntary,  unofflclal  co- 
ordination of  plans  by  adjoining  states,  no 
systematic  regionalized  criteria,  standards  or 
implementation  activities  arise  naturally 
from  this  arrangement.  Interstate  environ- 
ment problems  are  directly  addressed  only  by 
the  federal  agency  under  this  approach  and 
the  hiatus  Is  bridged  by  creation  of  federally 
designated  Interstate  zones  or  by  Informal 
federal  coordination  of  the  Implementation 
plans  of  adjoining  states.  Further,  this  fed- 
eral-Individual state  structure  does  not  per- 
mit higher  regional  environmental  standards 
because  the  federal  agency  cannot  legally 
promulgate  them  and  the  states  of  the  region 
have  no  authority  to  do  so. 

2.  Separate  Agreements  For  Individual  Sit- 
uations. No  less  than  forty  multlstate  envi- 
ronment arrangements  must  be  effected  In 
some  fashion  within  the  next  few  years  In 
order  to  address  pending  pollution  problems 
in  the  region  The  present  structure,  dis- 
cussed above,  <eads  to  pseudo-agreements  by 
and  among  states  affected  by  a  particular 
problem  under  the  device  of  federal  desig- 
nation of  an  Interstate  zone  and  compliance 
by  the  affected  individual  states  with  federal 
wishes  under  threat  of  direct  federal  regula- 
tion upon  failure  by  the  adjoining  states  to 
respond  satisfactorily.  This  structure  per- 
mits little  choicp  of  plans,  programs  or  part- 
ners by  affected  states  concerning  interstate 
pollution  problems  yet  commits  them  to  pro- 
grams they  otherwise  might  not  choose. 

The  Council  discovered  that  a  partial  sub- 
system of  Informal  Interstate  "agreements" 
has  subsisted  for  many  years  among  some 
of  the  region  states  concerning  some  aspects 
of  environment  control.  Many  state  fish  and 
wildlife  and  water  pollution  control  agencies 
cooperate  closely  with  each  other  concerning 
common  problems,  and  exchange  data,  ex- 
perience and  Information  relating  to  their 
respective  Jobs  These  Informal  "agreements" 
tend  to  exist  and  flourish  as  a  result  of  per- 
sonal relationships  and  are  often  enhanced 
by  lifelong  professional  associations.  How- 
ever, these  arrangements  may  not  survive 
political  shifts  inside  a  state,  the  stresses  of 
state  competition  for  Industry,  or  Interlocal 
conflicts.  Further  they  cannot  form  a  secure 
basis  for  long  range  research,  planning,  fund- 
ing, construction  and  program  development 
by  the  party  states  regarding  interstate  re- 
sources. The  Council  feels  these  productive, 
cooperative  arrangements  would  be  strength- 
ened by  a  legal  cloak  of  firm  and  constitu- 
tional authority. 

Individual  interstate  compacts  formed 
around  each  present  or  potential  Interstate 
environmental  problem  offers  a  possible  ap- 
proach which  cmnbines  the  best  features  of 
the  two  previously  discussed  alternatives — 
genuine  agreement  and  stable,  long-term 
structure.  Thus,  the  region  states  could  pro- 
ceed to  form  some  three  dozen  interstate 
compacts  Immediately  to  accommodate  the 
thirty  Interstate  air  quality  control  zones  al- 
ready designated  by  H.E.W.  plus  some  five  or 
six  interstate  river  and  estuary  commissions 
and — perhaps — some  other  compacts  relat- 
ing to  solid  waste,  recreation,  coastal  zone 
management,  oil  spill  and  electric  power  gen- 
eration and  transmission.  However,  the  Coun- 
cil learned  that  at  the  present  rate  formal 
compacts  are  normally  approved  by  Con- 
gress "It  would  be  the  year  2000"  before  any- 
thing effective  Is  done. 

Finally,  none  of  the  three  possible  arrange- 
ments the  benefits  of  regional  environment 
data  generation,  research,  policy-planning 
and  program  cosrdlnatlon.  Witnesses  stated 
repeatedly  the  need  for  more  and  better 
data  concerning  the  region's  environmental 
pollutants,  land  and  water  use  practices  and 
research  oriented  toward  development  of  pre- 


ventive and  corrective  measures  to  protect 
the  ecology  of  the  region.  The  magnitude 
and  application  of  expenditures  required  to 
generate  the  new  data,  research  and  technol- 
ogy required  for  each  of  these  separate  ar- 
rangements Is  uncalculated. 

3.  A  Regional  Compact  With  Supplemen- 
tary Agreements.  The  Council  asked  each 
state  to  comment  on  the  desirability  of  an 
ojjen-ended  interstate  compact  executed  by 
the  States  of  the  region  which  permitted 
supplementary  agreements  by  party  stales 
regarding  their  particular  Interstate  environ- 
ment concerns.  The  reg^lonal  compact  would 
have  to  be  formally  approved  by  Congress 
and  might  have  a  "federal  presence,  "  the  In- 
dividual supplementary  agreements  would 
be  drawn  and  administered  by  the  party 
states  and  would  not  have  to  be  approved  by 
Congress.  The  regional  compact  could  be 
administered  by  a  commission  with  a  techni- 
cal staff  to  operate  In  close  conjunction  with 
federal  agency  environmental  programs  and 
perform  regional  data-gathering,  coordinat- 
ing and  advisory  functions.  Its  program 
would  be  Jointly  funded  by  the  party  states 
and  the  federal  government. 

Each  state  affirmed  that  such  an  agreement 
would  facilitate  development  and  admin- 
istration of  interstate  environment  programs 
at  the  rate  and  on  the  scale  made  necessary 
by  the  present  situation.  Each  expressed  be- 
lief that  such  an  approach  could  succeed 
with  a  minimum  of  additional  "bureaucratic 
fat"  and  without  sacrificing  essential  state 
prerogatives.  Further,  to  the  extent  the  re- 
gional compact  could  coordinate  and  ex- 
pedite transfer  of  federal  technology,  ex- 
pertise and  funds  to  the  program  Implemen- 
tation level  In  the  field  It  would  be  com- 
mensurately  more  useful  to  the  states.  The 
states  surveyed  perceived  that  reglonallzatlon 
of  environmental  planning  and  Implementa- 
tion efforts  In  this  fashion  would  complement 
existing  multlgovernmental  organizations 
such  as  river  and  air  compact  commissions, 
federal-state  economic  development  com- 
missions and  developing  interlocal  arrange- 
ments throughout  the  region.  Additionally, 
this  approach  is  a  genuine  federal-state  part- 
nership structure.  Finally,  In  a  larger  con- 
text, a  number  of  witnesses  noted  the  com- 
patibility of  this  approch  to  our  traditional 
federalism,  potential  federal  revenue-shar- 
ing and  a  decentralization  of  governmental 
responsibility. 

The  Council  believes  this  third  alternative 
embodies  the  most  desirable  features  of  the 
others  discussed,  and  contains  the  potential 
for  an  added  dimension  of  effective  Inter- 
governmental relationships  in  this  country. 

The  SRECC  Report  culminated  in  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions  and  recommendations 
derived  from  the  study: 

Conclusions  by  the  committee 

The  Southern  Governors  must  determine 
the  role  of  the  states  of  the  geogri^hlc  south 
in  the  national  environment  program. 

A  study  of  regional  environment  problems 
indicates  that  the  nineteen  jurisdictions 
should  organize  themselves  as  a  single  en- 
tity and  associate  with  the  national  gov- 
ernment In  a  reglonwlde  environment  man- 
agement program  In  order  effectively  to  Im- 
plement federal  and  state  environmental 
control  measures.  An  open-ended  federal- 
state  compact  should  be  promulgated  by  the 
nineteen  Jurisdictions  and  approved  by  Con- 
gress permitting  the  participating  states 
freely  to  enter  Into  supplementary  agree- 
ments concerning  Interstate  environment 
matters.  States  would  continue  their  Inter- 
state environment  control  programs  en- 
hanced by  a  regional  coordination  system 
and  with  Integrated  efforts  concerning  their 
particular  Interstate  environment  problems. 
The  value  of  this  regional  alliance  arises 
from  physical  characteristics  common  to 
these  jurisdictions,  their  responsibilities  un- 
der federal  and  state  laws  and  the  need  for 
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close  intagnttlon  of  private  and  federal,  state 
and  local  government  environment  study  emd 
control  activities. 

An  org«nlzatlonal  structure  appropriate  to 
the  varied  needs  of  this  approach  Is  required. 
Oenerally.  the  regional  federal-state  compact 
must  be  drafted,  and  formally  approved  by 
the  states  and  Congress,  numerous  supple- 
mentary agreements  dealing  with  environ- 
ment control  among  states  must  be  nego- 
tiated, a  region-wide  environmental  data- 
gathering  system  must  be  devised  and  op- 
erated, and  continuing  theoretical  and  tech- 
nological research  efforts  initiated  and  co- 
ordinated. An  Immediate  task  la  to  Initiate 
liaison  and  planning  activities  with  federal 
agencies  currently  Involved  In  environment 
programs  and  planning  the  Earth  Reaources 
Survey  programs  to  be  carried  out  over  the 
upcoming  decade. 

To  initiate  and  carry  fc^-ward  these  difficult 
formative  tasks  it  will  be  necessary  to  con- 
tinue and  strengthen  the  Southern  Regional 
Environmental  Conservation  Council  as  the 
agency  charged  with  three  key  responsl- 
bUltles: 

1.  Drafting  a  federal-state  compact  de- 
signed to  address  the  common  environmental 
problems  of  the  entire  region  by  means  of 
multistats  supplementary  agreements. 

3.  Designing  an  Interstate  agency  and  pro- 
gram to  promote  intergovernmental  and  in- 
teragency coordination  of  environmental 
study  and  control  efforts  for  maximum  effec- 
tiveness and  efficiency:  and 

3.  Conception  and  development  of  a  re- 
glonwlde  Interstate  environment  data-gath- 
ering system  for  use  by  the  participating 
states  In  their  environmental  management 
programs,  utilizing  the  technological  oapa- 
bUitles  of  federal,  state  and  private  agencies. 

Summary  analysis  indicates  that  an  esti- 
mated t250.0O0  will  be  required  for  the  initial 
program  year  (October  1970-October  1971). 
Services  to  SRECC  valued  at  tlOO.OOO  were 
contributed  by  the  18  participating  states 
during  the  period  May-sieptember,  1970.  Tot 
planning  purposes  it  was  anticipated  these 
states  would  continue  this  type  and  level  of 
support  during  1971.  Thus,  an  estimated 
•150,000  In  additional  funds  should  be  sought 
from  other  funding  sources. 

Recommendations  by  the  committee 

We  recommend  that  a  regional  environ- 
mental management  operation  be  designed 
Immediately.  Specifically,  regarding  this  pro- 
gram, we  further  recommend : 

1.  The  Southern  Qovemors  Conference 
should : 

a.  Adopt  the  Resolution — previously  cir- 
culated— which  has  been  proposed  by  the 
Council. 

b.  Communicate  this  policy  determination 
directly  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
expeditiously  and  seek  his  support  for  the 
principle. 

c.  Seek  interim  flnancing  of  $150,000  from 
federal  environment  agencies  and  private 
foundations  and  develop  long  term  funding 
plans. 

d.  Formally  request  the  Council  of  State 
CJovermnenta  to  serve  as  interim  fiscal  agent, 
furnish  in  hoiise  administrative  service  and 
afford  technical  assistance  to  the  Southern 
Regional  Environmental  Conservation  Coun- 
cil. 

e.  Develop  a  program  systematically  to  In- 
form congressional  delegations  of  the  policy 
position  here  adopted. 

3.  The  Southern  Regional  Environmental 
Conservation  Council  should  proceed  Im- 
mediately to: 

a.  Prepare  a  draft  of  the  Southern  Re- 
gional Environmental  Compact  In  the  form 
of  proposed  state  legislation  and  congres- 
sional legislation  for  Introduction  on  or  be- 
fore January  1.  1971. 

b.  Create  a  skeleton  technical  planning 
staff  of  member  state  personnel  with  ex- 
pertise in  air,  land,  fresh  and  salt  water, 
legal    and   administrative    fields    with    staff 


supp>ort  to  assist  the  Council  In  formulating 
regional  Interstate  environmental  control, 
data-gathering,  criteria  and  implementation 
systems;  effecting  coordination  of  state  en- 
vironment programs  relative  to  Interstate 
matters:  and  initiating  liaison  and  engags 
in  program  planning  activities  with  relevant 
federal  environment  agencies,  if  funds  be 
available. 

c.  Initiate  preparation  of  a  comprehensive 
regional  environmental  enhancement  plan 
for  presentation  by  the  second  program  year. 

d.  Assist  preliminary  drafting  and  negotia- 
tions by  and  among  the  participating  states 
of  supplementary  agreements  regarding  in- 
terstate river  and  estuary  quality,  interstate 
solid  waste  programs,  interstate  recreation 
developments  and  multistats  coastal  zone 
management  programs. 

e.  Coordinate  a  program  designed  to  In- 
form Congress  of  the  policy  positions  and 
views  of  the  compacting  states  on  proposed 
federal  environment  legislation  as  It  comes 
before  that  body  for  action;  relate  to  federal 
environment  agencies  concerning  matters  of 
common  interest;  and  systematically  inform 
the  compacting  states  of  the  progress  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Council. 

f.  Develo-)  recommended  regional  envlron- 
me-ifal  quality  criteria  designed  for  the 
geographic  South,  more  stringent  than  the 
raMonal  mlnlmums  to  be  established  by  the 
federal  government  and  appropriately  dif- 
ferentiated to  reflect  the  social,  environmen- 
tal, economic  and  aesthetic  needs  and  de- 
sires of  the  people  of  the  region." 

This  Reoort  was  presented  to  the  Southern 
Dovernors  Conference  in  Biloxl.  Mississippi, 
on  September  2.  1970,  and  the  recommended 
Resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Conference 
without  dissent.  The  text  of  that  Resolution 
follows: 

"BUoxl  Resolution 

Whereas,  the  Southern  Ckjvernors  recog- 
nize their  responsibilities  for  protecting,  en- 
hancing and  managing  the  environment  of 
their  States  and  region  and  propose  to  dis- 
charge these  obligations  in  an  effective  man- 
ner; and 

Whereas,  the  Southern  Governors  have 
created  the  Southern  Regional  Environmen- 
tal Conservation  Council  to  assist  them  In 
this  endeavor;  and 

Whereas.  It  Is  clear  from  the  testimony  of 
the  many  officials  and  other  witnesses  who 
have  aopeared  before  the  Council  In  hearings 
throughout  our  region  during  the  month  of 
July.  1970.  that  many  of  the  environmental 
problems  which  face  and  will  continue  to 
face  tis  in  the  future,  transcend  political  and 
geographical  t>oundarles  and  require  common 
working  relationships  and  Interstate  mecha- 
nisms; and 

Whereas,  we  concur  with  the  Southern 
Regional  Environmental  Conservation  Coun- 
cil's conclusion  that  we  should  seek  to  achieve 
an  effective,  constitutionally  valid,  and  prac- 
tical working  basis  which  will  enable  our 
Jurisdictions  to  cooperate  between  and  among 
themselves  and  with  the  federal  government 
In  Identifying  and  handling  specific  problems 
of  environmental  quality  and  the  manage- 
ment of  natural  resources  which  cross  state 
lines. 

1.  To  be  effective — such  efforts  must  be 
enforcable 

a.  To  be  constitutionally  valid — the  pro- 
gram must  have  the  status  and  sanction  of 
the  Interstate  compact; 

3.  To  be  workable — it  must  be:  (a)  flexible 
In  enabling  only  those  States  concerned  with 
an  environmental  problem  to  negotiate  and 
enter  Into  a  specific  agreement  to  handle  th*t 
problem:  (b)  capable  of  being  entered  into 
without  the  inordinate  delays  encountered  in 
going  through  a  separate  Interstate  compact 
procedure  for  each  specific  agreement;  and 
(c)  be  related  responsibly  to  the  speclflc 
States  affected  and  to  the  federal  government. 
Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  the  Thirty- 
Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Southern  Gov- 


ernor's Conference  recommends  that  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Southern  Regional  Environ- 
mental Conservation  Council  be  strength- 
ened and  enlarged  and  that  It  be  continued 
for  two  years  to  advise  the  Southern  Gover- 
nors' Conference  on  policies  and  program  re- 
lating to  environmental  problems; 

That  SRECC  be  Instructed  to  proceed  with 
the  development  of  a  compact  dealing  with 
the  environmental  and  ecological  responsi- 
bilities of  the  States  In  regard  to  the  quality 
and  control  thereof,  and  further  to: 

1.  Determine  the  full  scope  of  this  compact. 

2.  Submit  the  compact  to  the  committee 
of  three  Governors  for  approval  and  forward- 
ing to  the  Governors  of  the  nineteen  member 
Jurisdictions  so  that  those  which  can  do  bo 
may  take  action  concerning  the  compact  la 
their  1971  legislative  sessions. 

And  be  it  further  resolved  that  beginning 
on  the  1st  day  of  October,  1970,  and  until  the 
proposed  compact  can  be  organized  to  assume 
this  function  the  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments be  requested  to  serve  as  the  fiscal  agent 
^f  SRECC." 


Armed  with  a  new  mandate  from  the 
Southern  Governors  Conference  Biloxl  Reso- 
lution, SRECC  Immediately  proceeded  with 
the  "development  of  a  compact  dealing  with 
the  environmental  and  ecological  responsi- 
bilities of  the  States"  by  preparing  luoces- 
slve  drafts  of  such  a  compact.  The  legisla- 
tion hers  proposed  embodies  such  a  compact 
and  Is  considered  by  the  sponsoring  states 
to  be  appropriate  for  all  States  having  ina- 
mediate  Interstate  environment  pollution 
problems.  In  the  words  of  Governor  Arch  A. 
JToore,  Jr.  of  West  Virginia  and  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Natural  Resources  and 
Environmental   Marngement- 

"Basically  what  Is  proposed  Is  an  um- 
brella type  Interstate  compact  agreement — 
all  member  states  Includeid — broad  enough 
In  character  to  permit  the  states  to  attack 
Interstate  pollution  problems  In  the  South- 
ern Region. 

"The  practice  of  Interstate  cooperation  \» 
not  unique  to  any  of  our  states  or  to  the 
South.  Throughout  the  nation  thsre  la  a 
recognition  of  the  need  for  strong  support 
for  a  legal  framework  within  which  two  or 
more  states  could  enter  Into  binding  agree- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  en- 
vironmental area  that  they  share.  The  con- 
stitution expressly  permits  It  and  the  new 
federal   pollution    legislation   encourages  it. 

"This  novel  approach  envisions  an  Initial 
eomnact  that  would  require  congressional 
approval.  Under  the  compcKjt,  participating 
states  could  enter  Into  supplementary  agree- 
ments relating  to  the  particular  intsrstate 
environment  problems  of  common  concern  to 
them  and  their  sister  states.  It  would  not 
require  the  endless  repetitions  of  formal  com- 
pact ratification  by  Congress. 

"When  we  take  Into  account,  that  In  order 
to  respond  to  our  obligations  under  the  new 
federal  legislation  through  a  compact  ap- 
proach, the  Southern  States  would  have  to 
create  several  doeen  new  interstate  compacts, 
the  wisdom  and  necessity  for  this  type  of 
reglonwlde  approach  becomes  readily  ap- 
parent." 

A  copy  of  the  Biloxl  Resolution  was  deliv- 
ered to  President  Nixon  on  October  16.  1970. 
and  the  entire  matter  discussed  with  him 
by  Governor  Wlnthrop  Rockefeller  In  a  White 
House  conference.  The  President  expressed 
keen  interest  In  the  concept. 

m.     THE     PaOPOSSD     COMPACT 

The  proposed  legislation,  so-called  "con- 
sent In  advance"  legislation.  Is  in  the  main- 
stream of  Twentieth  Century  American  fed- 
eralism. Solid  precedent  of  long  swndlng 
underlies  this  approach  for  authorizing  a 
meaningful  and  effective  role  for  the  States 
in  the  National  environmental  protection 
program.   It   is   logical   In   conception.   It  U 
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legal  in  construction.  It  is  Umited  to  the 
nrogram  addressed. 

Interstate  agreements  antedate  the  Con- 
stitution. They  have  a  long,  proud  and  hon- 
orable record  in  the  history  of  this  country. 
Each  historic  era  has  seen  the  nation  em- 
ploy the  interstate  compact  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  day.  This  history — too  long  and 
too  well  known  to  recount  here — has  been 
exhaustively  documented  by  some  of  our 
most  respected  students  of  law  and  govern- 
ment. Frankfurter  and  Landis,  "The  Com- 
pact Clause  of  the  Constitution — A  Study  In 
Interstate  Adjustments,"  34  Yale  Law  Jour- 
nal 685  (1925);  Zlmmermann  and  Wendell. 
"The  Interstate  Compact  Since  1925",  The 
Council  of  State  Governments  (1951);  Note, 
■Interstate  Compact — A  Survey."  27  Temple 
iaw  Quarterly  230  (1954);  Navjoks,  "Com- 
pacts and  Agreements  Between  States  and 
Between  States  and  a  Foreign  Power,"  36 
Marquette  Law  Review  219  (1962-53);  Fer- 
guson, "Interstate  Agreements,"  39  Kentucky 
Law  Journal  31  (1950).  Other  articles  related 
to  the  subject  include:  Ely,  "Free  Trade, 
American  Styli;,"  56  American  Bar  Association 
Journal  470  (1970)  and  LaRue,  "Interstate 
Judiciary."  27  Washington  and  Lee  Law  Re- 
view (1970). 

These  scholars  note  that  over  the  course 
of  the  nation's  history  Interstate  compacts 
have  been  utilized  for  a  wide  variety  of  pur- 
poses— 

Settlement  of  state  boundary  disputes. 

Construction  of  Interstate  tran^ortatlon 
facilities. 

Interstate  coordination  of  panel  matters. 

PaclUtatlou  of  uniformity  of  State  legis- 
lation. 

Regularizing  and  coordinating  interstate 
tax  collection  and  regulation. 

Conservation  of  natural  resources. 

Federal-state  water  regulation. 

Indeed,  the  Interstate  compact  has  evolved 
over  the  years  since  the  first  one — ^the  Con- 
necticut and  New  Netherlands  Boundary 
.Agreements  of  1656 — from  a  simple  dispute- 
settlement,  Instrument  to  a  highly  innova- 
tive intergovernmental  device.  One  author- 
ity has  summarized  this  developmental  his- 
tory thus: 

"In  the  United  States,  the  leading  role  In 
the  development  of  Intergovernmental  re- 
gional organizations  has  been  played  by  an 
institutional  device  that  provides  a  superior 
legal  instrument  for  that  purpose — namely, 
the  interstate  compact.  Compacts  are  author- 
ized by  Article  1,  Section  10  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  which  reads:  "No  State 
shall  without  the  Consent  of  Congress  .  .  . 
enter  into  any  Agreement  of  compact  with 
another  State,  or  with  a  foreign  Power  .  .  ." 
Descended  from  colonial  procedure  in  the 
settlement  of  boundary  disputes  (i.e.,  agree- 
ment between  Jurisdictions  with  the  appro- 
val of  the  monarch) ,  the  clause  continued  to 
be  used  for  the  settlement  of  interstate 
boundary  disputes  after  the  Constltulon  was 
adopted.  It  was  not  until  the  1920s,  however, 
that  It  was  applied  in  other  areas.  The  ini- 
tiative in  these  new  applications  came  from 
the  States,  which  turned  the  device  of  inter- 
state compacts  into  a  means  for  securing 
effective  Intergovernmental  regional  coopera- 
tion In  a  variety  of  problem  areas,  a  promi- 
nent one  being  river  basin  management,  par- 
ticularly for  the  allocation  of  water.  Through 
tUt  compact  device,  the  States  have  not  only 
pioneered  In  the  creation  and  acceptance  of 
Intergovernmental  regional  agencies,  but  also 
have  progressed  much  further  along  these 
lines  than  the  federal  government,  which 
has  come  to  accept  the  intergovernmental  re- 
gional agency  concept  only  recently,  very 
reluctantly,  and  in  a  biased  form. 

"Employing  the  authorisation  of  the  com- 
pact clause  of  the  Constitution,  the  States 
Initiated  two  interstate  compacts  in  the 
1920s.  One,  a  compact  between  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  was  a  regional  agreement 
deslgnM  to  meet  a  problem  oif  that  metro- 


politan area.  It  established  the  Ursl  inter- 
governmental agency  in  our  history,  the  New 
York  Port  Authority,  with  power  to  finance, 
build  and  operate  public  works.  The  other 
agreement,  the  Colorado  River  Compact,  was 
designed  to  meet  a  river  basin  problem.  It 
provided  for  allocation  of  water  between  the 
States  of  the  river's  upper  and  lower  basins. 
This  was  the  first  interstate  compact  in  our 
history  to  Include  a  number  of  States. 

"The  19306  saw  further  development  of  In- 
tergovernmental regional  bodies  for  two  ad- 
ditional purposes.  One  was  their  use  as  con- 
sultative communication  channels  for  advice 
and  recommendation  to  the  participating 
States  with  respect  to  p>artlcular  functions. 
The  first  agency  of  this  tyjje  the  successful 
Inter-state  Oil  Compact  Commission  was 
functional  rather  than  regional,  since  It  was 
open  to  oil-producing  States  without  regard 
to  region.  It  has  been  followed  by  a  number 
of  Inter-governmental  advisory  commissions, 
both  regional  (e.g.,  the  Interstate  Commis- 
sion on  the  Potomac  River  Basin,  and  the  At- 
lantic, Gulf,  and  Pacific  interstate  marine 
fisheries  commissions)  and  functional  (e.g., 
the  recently  established  Education  Commis- 
sion of  the  States ) .  The  second  development 
in  the  1930s  was  a  remarkable  breakthrou^, 
namely,  the  delegation  of  regulatory  powers 
by  the  compacting  States  to  two  Interstate 
regional  water  pollution  abatement  commis- 
sions: the  Interstate  Sanitation  Commission 
(New  York  harbor  and  adjacent  waters)  and 
the  Ohio  River  Valley  Sanitation  Commis- 
sion (ORSANCO).  Growth  In  the  use  of  In- 
terstate agencies  with  delegated  powers  has 
understandably  progressed  very  slowly. 
American  Legislatures  normally  hesitate  to 
delegate  powers,  and  their  hesitation  is  even 
greater  when  the  delegation  is  to  agencies  in 
which  other  Jurisdictions  are  involved.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  modern  trend  among  the 
States  Is  towards  Intergovernmental  regional 
agencies  with  such  powers. 

"By  the  1960s  the  interstate  compact  had 
been  established  as  one  of  the  most  versa- 
tile devices  of  American  federalism.  States 
were  steadily  increasing  their  use  of  the  in- 
strument in  terms  of  both  numbers  and  pur- 
poser.  State  goverimients.  particularly  those 
In  the  Northeast,  were  effectively  employing 
intergovernmental  regional  agencies  estab- 
lished by  Interstate  compact." 

Zlnunerman,  "Intergovernmental  Commis- 
sions: The  Interstate-Federal  Approach," 
State  Government,  Spring  1969  (Council  of 
State  Governments) .  Evolutionary  develop- 
ment of  the  compact  has  continued  over  the 
past  decade — spurred  by  Title  n  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1966. 
Professor  Zimmerman  notes  in  a  recent 
article  discussing  the  Delaware  Basin  Com- 
pact that  "The  development  of  the  Inter- 
state-federal compact  is  the  latest  stage  In 
a  story  of  state  innovation  in  the  use  of  the 
interstate  compact — that  binding  agreement 
between  States  authorized  by  Article  I,  Sec- 
tion 10,  Clause  3  of  the  Constitution." 
Zimmerman.  "The  Role  of  the  Compact  in 
the  New  Federalism,"  State  Government, 
Spring  1970.  In  the  words  of  the  late  Justice 
Frankfurter : 

"A  compaict  Is  more  than  a  supple  device 
lor  dealing  with  Interests  confined  within  a 
region.  That  It  Is  also  a  means  of  safeguard- 
ing the  national  Interest  Is  well  Illustrated 
in  the  Compact  now  luider  review.  Not  only 
was  Congressional  consent  required,  direct 
participation  by  the  Federal  Government  was 
provided  by  the  President's  appointment  of 
three  members  of  the  Compact  Commission." 
West  Virginia  ex  rel.  Dyer  v.  Sims,  341 
U.S.  22,  28  (1951).  The  compact  there  under 
consideration  was,  cviriously  enough,  an 
early — and  highly  successful — environmental 
pollution  control  compact,  the  Ohio  River 
Valley  Water  Sanitation  Compact  (OR 
S.\NCO) . 

This   "supple   device"   has   been   employed 
nearly   two  hundred  times  over  the  period 


1783-1966.  According  to  the  latest  known 
compilation,  in  1966  there  were  144  active  In- 
terstate compacts.  Twenty-five  proposed  com- 
pacts had  not  become  operative  at  that  time, 
and  ten  had  become  lncq>eratlve  for  a  variety 
of  reasons.  "Interstate  Compacts  1783-1966," 
The  Council  of  State  Governments  1966.  The 
Water  Resources  Council  in  1968  reported: 

"There  are  some  40  Interstate  compacts 
relating  to  water  resources  which  have  been 
consented  to  by  Congress  pursuant  to  Article 
I.  section  10,  clause  3,  of  the  Constitution, 
and  15  more  are  under  negotiation.  These  ar- 
rangements are  largely  a  twentieth  century 
phenomenon,  developed  as  the  result  of  mu- 
tual recognition  that  a  single  State  no  longer 
could  ignore  the  conflicting  Interests  of  other 
States  in  shared  interstate  waters." 

[  The  Nation's  Water  Resources,  U.S.  Water 
Resources  Council,  1968,  page  5-9-5.)  How- 
ever, only  13  of  these  compacts  relate  directly 
to  water  pollution  control.  [Keyser,  "Inter- 
state Compacts  containing  References  to 
Water  Pollution  Control,"  The  Library  of 
Congress  Legislative  Reference  Service,  No- 
vember 8,  1968,  TC  147  NR  108.] 

National  compacting  practice 

There  is  solid  precedent  In  our  national 
compact  history  for  the  legislation  proposed 
here.  Innumerable  examples  can  be  cited  In 
support  of  the  primary  features  of  this  type 
of  national  interstate  compact  implemented 
by  means  of  so-called  "consent  In  advance" 
legislation  by  Congress. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  open-ended 
compacts.  Eligible  to  enter  these  compacts 
are  all  states.  United  States  territories  and 
poEiessions.  A  partial  listing  of  them  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Bus  Taxation  Proration  and  Reciprocity 
Agreement. 

2.  Civil  Defense  and  Disaster  Compact. 

3.  Agreement  on  Detainers. 

4.  Driver  License  Compact. 

5.  Compact  for  Education. 

6.  Interpleader  Compact. 

7.  Interstate  Compact  on  Juveniles. 

8.  Interstate  Library  Compact. 

9.  Interstate  Compact  on  Mental  Health. 

10.  Military  Aid  Compact. 

11.  Interstate  Compact  for  Supervision  of 
Parolees  and  Probationers. 

12.  Interstate  Compact  to  Conserve  Oil 
and  Gas. 

13.  Interstate  Compact  on  Placement  of 
Children. 

14.  Interstate  School  District  Compact. 

15.  Compact  on  Taxation  of  Motor  F^els 
Consumed  by  Interstate  Buses. 

16.  Uniform  Motor  Vehicle  Registration 
Proration  and  Reciprocity  Agreement. 

17.  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Compact. 

18.  Interstate  Compact  on  Welfare  Serv- 
ices. 

In  addition,  proposed  but  as  yet  inop«"a- 
tlve  compacts  open  to  all  states  include ;  the 
Traffic  Violations  Compact,  the  Unclaimed 
Property  Compact,  the  Pest  Control  Com- 
pact and  the  Interstate  Mining  Compact. 

Many  of  these  open-ended  compiacts  are 
also  open  to  Canadian  provinces  and  the 
si>ates  of  Mexico,  and  in  this  respect  they 
could  fairly  be  called  "international  Inter- 
state compacts." 

Consent-ln-advanca  legislation  by  the 
Coiigress  has  given  impetus  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  interstate  compacts,  both  national 
In  scope  and  some  relating  only  to  particu- 
lar states.  Some  conspicuous  examples  are: 

1.  The  Interstate  Civil  Defense  and  Dis- 
aster Compact  (Federal  Civil  Defense  Act 
of  1960,  -ntle  n,  {  201  (g) ) . 

2.  Colorado  River  Compact  (see  Boulder 
Canyon  Project  Act  of  1928) . 

3.  Delaware  Valley  Urban  Area  Compact 
(National  Housing  Act  of  1061,  75  Stat. 
1970). 

4.  Agreement  on  Detainers  (Federal  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1934) . 

5.  Driver  License  Com.pact  (Federal  High- 
way Safety  Act  of  1858) . 
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6.  Illinois-Missouri  and  Jefferson-Monro* 
Bridge  Compact  (Federal  Oeneral  Bridge  Act 
of  1046). 

7.  New  England  Interstate  Corrections 
Compact  (Federal  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1934). 

8.  Interstate  Compact  for  Supervision  of 
Parolees  and  Probationers  (Federal  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1034) . 

9.  South  Central  Corrections  Compact 
(Federal    Crime    Control    Act   of    1034). 

10.  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Compact 
(Federal   Highway  Safety   Act  of   1968). 

11.  Western  Interstate  Corrections  Com- 
pact  (Federal  Crime  Control  Act  of  1934). 

Proposed  but  as  yet  Inoperative  compacts 
consented  to  In  advance  by  Congress  In- 
clude; the  nilnolB-Indlana  Bridge  Compact 
(Federal  General  Bridge  Act  of  1946):  the 
nunols-Mlssourl  Bridge  Compact  (Federal 
General  Bridge  Act  of  1946);  the  New  Eng- 
land Police  Compact  (Federal  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1934) ;  and  the  Traffic  Violations  Com- 
pact  (Federal  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1958). 

All  American  states,  territories  and  posses- 
sions are  signatories  to  one  or  more  Inter- 
state compacts.  The  SRECC  study  noted  that 
In  1966  there  were  In  operation  throughout 
the  entire  United  States  a  total  13  compacts 
relating  to  conservation  matters  (includ- 
ing fisheries  and  forest  protection) .  24  com- 
pacts relating  to  water  use,  7  compacts  relat- 
ing to  planning  and  development,  and  4 
compacts  relating  to  recreational  parks.  Tet 
there  were  but  8  compacts  expressly  regulat- 
ing Interstate  pollution  matters. 

Since  1066  a  few  additional  compacts  re- 
lating to  Interstate  water  pollution  have  been 
created,  the  most  recent  example  being  the 
Great  Lakes  Basin  Compact  (Public  Law  90- 
419.  July  34.  1968).  In  addition,  a  few  new 
water  pollution  control  compacts  have  been 
proposed  but  are  not  yet  operative — the  best 
known  of  which  are  the  proposed  Potomac 
River  and  S\isquehanna  River  compacts.  A 
small  number  of  Interstate  compacts  relat- 
ing to  air  pollution  have  been  proposed,  but 
It  Is  believed  that  none  are  presently  opera- 
tive. One  interstate  air  pollution  compact  In 
which  a  Southern  Governors  Conference 
state  Is  Involved  Is  the  proposed  Ohio-West 
Virginia  Air  Pollution  Control  Compact 
which  was  first  proposed  In  1965.  adopted  by 
the  two  state  legislatures  that  year,  subse- 
quently modified  by  the  Congress  which  at- 
tached elaborate  "conditions"  to  Its  formal 
consent,  re-adopted  by  the  two  state  legisla- 
tures and  sent  to  Congress  again  for  Its 
consent  where  It  languishes  yet.  {Interstate 
Compact  on  Air  Pollution  Between  The 
States  of  Ohio  and  West  Virginia.  S.  2707, 
91st  Congress,   1st  Session.) 

The  SRECC  survey  revealed  the  following 
list  of  27  Interstate  compacts  relating  to 
interstate  environment  matters  ratified  by 
members  of  the  Southern  Governors  Con- 
ference: 

Air  Pollution.  lnt«rstate  Compact  on:  Ken- 
tucky. 

Arkansas  River  Compact  of  1965:  Oltla- 
homa. 

Atlantic  States  Marine  Flaherlee  Compact: 
Delaware,  Florida.  Georgia.  Maryland.  North 
Oarollna,  South  Carolina,  Virginia. 

Breaks  Interstate  Park  Compact:  Ken- 
tucky, Virginia. 

Canadian  River  Compact,  Oklahoma,  Texas. 

Cumberland  Gap  National  Park  Compact, 
Kentucky.    Tennessee,    Virginia. 

Delaware  River  Baaln  Compact:  Delaware. 

Gulf  States  Marine  Fisheries  Co(n[>act: 
Alabama.  Florida.  Louisiana.  Mississippi 
Texas 

Kansas- Missouri  Air  Quality  Cooapact: 
BiflaBOurt. 

Middle  Atlantic  Interstate  Forest  Fire  Pro- 
tection Compact:  Delaware.  Maryland.  West 
Virginia. 

Mining  Compact.  Interstate:  Kentiicky. 
North  Caroline.,  Oklahoma. 

Ohio  River  Valley  Water  Sanitation  Com- 


pact:   Kentucky.   Tennessee.    Virginia.   West 
Virginia. 

Oil  and  G<ts.  Interstate  Compact  to  Con- 
serve: Alabama.  Arkansas.  Florida.  Georgia. 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mlsslasippl. 
Oklahoma,  Tennessee,  Texas,  West  Virginia. 

Ohio- West  Virginia  Interstate  Compact  on 
Air  PolluUon:  West  Virginia. 

Pest  Control  Compact:  Delaware,  Mis- 
souri. Tennessee.  West  Virginia. 

Pecoe  River  Compact:  Texas. 

Potomac  River  Compact  of  1958:  (Fishing 
Resources)    Maryland,  Virginia. 

Potomac  Valley  Pollution  and  Conserva- 
tion Compact  (Water  Pollution)  :  Maryland. 
Virginia.  West  Virginia. 

Potomac   River   Basin   Compact;    Virginia. 

Sabine  River  Comp«kct:   Loulaiana.  Texas. 

South  Centr-U  Interstate  Forest  Fire  Pro- 
tection Compact:  Arkansas,  Ixmlsiana.  Mis- 
sissippi. Oklahoma.  Texas. 

Southeastern  IntersUte  Forest  Fire  Pro- 
tection Compact:  Alabtuna.  Florida,  Georgia, 
Kentucky.  Mississippi.  North  Carolina.  South 
Carolina.  Tennessee.  Virginia,  West  Virginia. 

Southern  Interstate  Nuclear  Compact: 
Alabama.  Arkansas.  Delaware.  Florida.  Geor- 
gia, Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland.  Missis- 
sippi, Missouri.  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma, 
South  C«Lrollna.  Tennessee.  Texas.  Virginia. 
West  Virginia. 

Tomblgbee-Tennessee  Waterway  Develop- 
ment Compact:  Alabama.  Kentucky,  Missis- 
sippi, Tennessee,  Florida. 

Tennessee  River  Basin  Water  Pollution 
Control  Compact:  Kentucky.  Mississippi. 
Tennessee. 

Some  of  these  have  not  received  congres- 
sional consent  or  have  not  been  adopted  by 
the  requisite  number  of  states  to  bring  the 
compact  into  effect. 

More  significantly,  SRECC  found  that  only 
the  Delaware  River  Basin  Compact  and  the 
Ohio  River  Valley  Water  Sanitation  Com- 
pact (OaSANCO)  had  substanUal  regulatory 
powers  over  pollution  sources.  The  remainder 
of  these  environment-related  oomf>acts  cre- 
ated mere  advisory  and  communication  chan- 
nels at  best. 

Interstate  environment  compact 

The  compact  embodied  In  the  proposed 
legislation  Is  designed  to  permit  the  signa- 
tory states  freely  to  enter  into  so-called  "sup- 
plementary agreements"  regarding  defined 
Interstate  pollution  problems  without  ob- 
taining the  formal  consent  of  Congress  for 
each  such  technical  agreement. 

There  is  a  growing  body  of  precedent  for 
Congress  conferring  on  comp«u:tlng  states  the 
power  to  execute  supplementary  agreements 
within  the  scope  of  the  master  compact.  As 
the  matters  covered  by  Interstate  compacts 
have  grown  more  technical,  programmatic 
and  scientific  In  nature,  correspondingly  the 
need  for  flexibility  and  "suppleness"  has  led 
to  the  extensive  use  of  the  supplementary 
agreement  p>ower.  Several  examples  can  be 
given: 

1.  The  Interstate  Compctct  on  Juveniles 
(open  to  all  states)  contemplates  both  a 
high  degree  of  official  programmatic  coop- 
eration among  signatories  and  the  applica- 
tion of  professional  services  and  facilities  on 
behalf  of  the  runaway  juveniles.  Article  X 
appropriately  provides 

"That  the  duly  constituted  administrative 
authorities  of  a  state  party  to  this  com- 
pact may  enter  Into  supplementary  agree- 
ments with  any  other  state  or  states  party 
hereto  for  the  cooperative  care,  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  of  delinquent  Juveniles 
whenever  they  shall  find  that  such  agree- 
ments will  Improve  the  facilities  or  programs 
aveUlable  for  such  care,  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation Such  care,  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation may  be  provided  In  an  Institu- 
tion located  within  any  state  entering  Into 
such  supplementary  agreement.   .  .  ." 

Such  agreements  must  regulate  rates, 
court  hearings,  state  responsibility  and  Juris- 


diction, Inspection  rlghu  and  consent  o{ 
parents  and  may  embody  any  other  neces- 
sary matters. 

2.  The  Tennessee  River  Basin  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Compact  (open  to  Kentucky, 
Tennessee.  Mississippi.  Alabama.  Georgia, 
North  Carolina,  and  Virginia)  provides  for 
control  and  reduction  of  pollution  in  the 
Tennessee  River  Basin  area  and  establishes 
a  regulatory  commission  to  administer  the 
compact.  Article  XI  provides: 

"Any  two  or  more  of  the  party  states  by 
legislative  action  may  enter  into  supple- 
mentary agreements  for  further  regulation 
and  abatement  of  water  pollution  In  other 
areas  within  the  party  states  and  for  the 
establishment  of  conmion  or  joint  services 
or  facilities  for  such  purposes  and  designate 
the  commission  to  act  as  their  Joint  agency 
In  regard  thereto." 

The  article  further  provides  that  such 
supplementary  agreements  cannot  conflict 
with  the  purposes  of  the  compact  nor  ad- 
versely affect  a  member  state's  compact 
rights  or  obligations. 

3.  The  Interstate  Compact  on  Mental 
Health  (open  to  all  states)  Is  designed  to 
permit  Interstate  cooperation  In  furnishing 
Institutionalized  mental  health  care  and 
treatment.   Article  XI  provides: 

"The  duly  constituted  administrative  au- 
thorities of  any  two  or  more  party  states 
may  enter  Into  supplementary  agreements 
for  the  provision  of  any  service  or  facility 
or  for  the  maintenance  of  any  Institution 
on  a  Joint  or  cooperative  basis  whenever 
the  states  concerned  shall  find  that  such 
agreements  will  Improve  services,  facilities, 
or  Institutional  care  and  treatment  in  the 
fields  of  mental  illness  or  mental  deficien- 
cy .  .  ." 

The  article  further  provides  that  such  sup- 
plementary agreements  cannot  relieve  a 
party   state   of   Its    compact   obligations. 

4.  The  Southern  Interstate  Nuclear  Com- 
pact (open  to  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Delaware, 
Florida.  Georgia.  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mary- 
land. Mississippi.  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma. 
South  Carolina.  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia. 
and  West  Virginia)  Is  designed  to  permit 
party  states  cooperatively  to  employ  nuclear 
energy,  facilities,  materials  and  products, 
and  an  administrative  Board  Is  created  to 
carry  out  programs  related  to  the  compact 
purpose.  Article  VI  provides: 

"(a)  To  the  extent  that  the  Board  has  not 
undertaken  an  activity  or  project  which 
would  be  within  Its  power  under  the  provi- 
sions of  Article  V  of  this  compact,  any  or 
more  of  the  party  states  (acting  by  their 
duly  constituted  administrative  officials) 
may  enter  into  supplementary  agreements 
for  the  undertaking  and  continuance  of  such 
an  activity  or  project." 

The  article  provides  that  the  Board  shall 
see  that  supplementary  agreements  are  not 
Inconsistent  with  the  compact  or  the  pro- 
grams or  activities  of  the  Board,  and  such 
agreements  cannot  relieve  a  party  of  Its  com- 
pact obligations. 

The  proposed  IntersUte  Environment 
Compact  Is  carefully  designed  to  permit 
States  freely,  flexibly  and  pragmatically  to 
address  the  control  and  abatement  problems 
presented  to  them  by  IntersUte  pollution 
all  Its  diverse  forms.  One  of  the  predomi- 
nant themes  of  this  compact  is  voluntari- 
ness. States  may  or  may  not  become  signa- 
tories and  those  who  do  may  exercise  their 
supplementary  agreement  powers  under  the 
compact  extensively  or  sparingly. 

The  draftsmen  have  fashioned  the  com- 
pact to  permit  a  nationwide  substructure  of 
IntersUte  pollution  control  agencies  to  be 
created  by  the  SUtes  through  voluntary  ex- 
ercise of  the  broad  supplementary  agreement 
power.  States  perceiving  their  common  pollu- 
tion problems  with  sister  sutes  can  precisely 
embody  those  interests  and  those  Interests 
alone  in  agreements  with  sister  states.  These 
supplementary  agreements  may  relate  to  in- 
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tersute  air  pollution,  water  pollution,  solid 
waste  disposal  or  to  various  combinations 
of  these  depending  upon  geophysical  charac- 
Mrlstlcs,  federal  pollution  control  agency  ac- 
tions and  the  location  of  pollution  sources 
of  various  kinds. 

Agreements  may  range  In  complexity  from 
simple  declarations  of  agreement  concerning 
minimum  water  quality  characteristics  to  be 
malnUlned  In  a  shared  river  to  complex  In- 
terstate air — water — solid  waste  disposal 
agreements  covering  large  metropolitan  areas 
sdmlnlstered  Jointly  by  the  party  slates  or 
through  an  Independent  agency  they  estab- 
lish. Essentially,  these  will  be  technical  pol- 
lution control  agreements.  As  scientific  un- 
dersundlng,  pollution  control  technology  or 
given  environment  problems  change  these 
agreements  can  be  more  easily  modified  than 
would  be  possible  with  a  formal  Interstate 
compact. 

An  elaborate  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis  of 
this  proposed  compact  Is  both  unnecessary 
and  Inappropriate.  The  terms  of  the  com- 
pact are  concisely  stated  and  the  purpose 
straightforward.  However,  a  few  comments 
pointing  out  Its  major  legislative  parame- 
ters seems  in  order. 

First.  The  compact  Is  drawn  In  order  to 
fill  a  distinct  need  In  the  national  environ- 
ment control  program  by  permitting  states 
to  meet  their  federal  responsibilities.  States 
have  ample  police  power  authority  to  control 
intrastate  pollution.  This  compact  Is  de- 
signed to  give  signatories  clear  authority  to 
work  together  on  specified  interstate  pwllu- 
tlon  problems,  namely  Interstate  air,  water 
and  solid  waste  problems.  [Section  a.02(b)J 
The  supplementary  agreement  power  Is  lim- 
ited to  the  overall  scope  of  the  compact  and 
thus  cannot  be  used  for  matters  other  than 
Interstate  pollution  problems  as  defined. 

Many  of  these  problems  areas  have  already 
been  defined  by  the  SUtes  themselves  or 
federal  agency  officials  acting  under  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Quality  Act  and  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  However,  signatories  are  not  limited  ex- 
clusively to  federal  determination  of  Inter- 
sUte pollution  problems,  except  In  the  case 
of  IntersUU  air  quality  control  regions. 
They  may,  for  example,  define  for  themselves 
and  jointly  treat  Interstate  water  pollution 
problems  regarding  small,  scenic  or  recrea- 
tional streams  which  are  beneath  notice  by 
the  federal  agency.  They  are  completely  free 
to  define  for  themselves  and  treat  IntersUte 
solid  waste  disposal  problems. 

Second.  Signatories  are  not  empowered  by 
this  compact  to  Ignore  or  evade  national  en- 
vlronmenUl  quality  standards  as  promulgat- 
ed by  federal  environment  agencies.  Nothing 
In  the  compact  relieves  a  signatory  of  Its  In- 
dividual federal  responsibilities  regarding  In- 
tersUte waur  quality  or  ambient  air  quality 
as  embodied  In  Its  sUte  air  pollution  or  In- 
tersUte water  pollution  plans  promulgated 
pursuant  to  federal  law.  [Section  4.01]  On 
the  other  hand,  signatories  could  decide  to 
Impose  more  stringent  standards  than  na- 
tional sundards,  and  the  compact  would  per- 
mit them  volunUrlly  to  adopt  and  enforce 
higher  sUndards  for  given  Interstate  areas. 
Indeed,  signatories  making  up  an  entire 
region  of  the  country  could  so  decide  and 
thereby  esUbllsh  higher  standards  than  fed- 
eral mlnlmums. 

Third.  The  compact  is  both  supplemenUry 
and  complementary  to  existing  sUte  and 
federal  pollution  organizations  and  does  not 
affect  other  multlsute  organizations.  [Sec- 
tions 4.02-4.05] 

Existing  IntersUte  compacU  relating  to 
envlronmenui  matters  are  expressly  exclud- 
ed from  the  coverage  of  this  compact  and  are 
not  affected  In  any  manner.  Nor  Is  this  com- 
pact exclusive  or  preemptive  of  the  subject 
and  signatories  may  freely  enter  Into  other 
environment  compacts,  create  new  ones  or 
modify  existing  ones. 

Other  existing  multlsUte  organizations 
•tmilarly   are   expressly    unaffected   by   this 


compact.  Specifically,  the  federal-sute  re- 
gional development  commissions — Appala- 
chian Regional  Commission,  Ozark  Regional 
Commission,  Great  Lakes  Regional  Commis- 
sion, New  England  Regional  Conunlsslon, 
Coastal  Plains  Regional  Commission,  and 
Pour  Corner  Regional  Commission — are  ex- 
pressly exempted  from  coverage  and  signa- 
tories may  freely  enter  into  new  such  ar- 
rangemenu  without  hindrance. 

Fourth.  The  constitutional  authority  of 
both  the  States  and  the  federal  government 
is  carefully  preserved.  (Sections  1.03  and 
1.041 

Section  2  of  this  legislation  reserves  to 
Congress  the  right  of  future  amendment.  In- 
ternally, the  Compact  expressly  reserves  the 
rights  of  the  federal  government.  Although 
supplementary  agreements  do  not  require  ad- 
vance approval  by  Congress,  given  supple- 
mentary agreements  may  be  disapproved  by 
the  Congress  should  they  prove  unacceptable. 
[Section  4.07(b))  Finally,  the  authority  of 
Congress  to  approve  special  supplementary 
agreemenu  between  signatories  and  foreign 
governments  and  with  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  expressly  provided  In  Section  4.08. 

Sutes  may  become  signatories  only 
through  State  legislative  enactment.  The 
supplementary  agreement  power  under  the 
compact  Is  conferred  on  the  governor  of  a 
signatory.  However,  the  legislative  branches 
of  signatories  are  expressly  empowered  sub- 
sequently to  alter,  amend,  condition  or  ter- 
minate their  obligations  under  supplemen- 
Ury agreements  executed  by  the  governor. 
(Section  4.07(a)  ) 

Fifth.  Interstate  pollution  agencies  created 
by  supplementary  agreement  are  empowered 
to  participate  with  the  federal  government. 
Its  agencies  or  other  Interstate  entitles  In 
cooperative  or  Joint  undertakings  to  protect 
the  environment.  They  can  similarly  act 
lolntly  with  each  other  to  provide  sub- 
regional  and  regional  environmental  protec- 
tion. This  permlU  supplemenUry  agreement 
entitles  to  pool  infornaatlon,  resources,  facil- 
ities and  expertise,  and  to  utilize  federal  en- 
vironment protection  expertise  and  facilities. 
(Article  III) 

Sixth.  Existing  or  future  state  environ- 
ment laws  are  unaffected  by  the  Compact  or 
any  supplementary  agreement  made  there- 
under. (Sections  1.04,  4.09,  4.10,  4.11  and 
5.01) 

In  summary,  the  compact  is  designed  to 
work  together  with  both  the  national  en- 
vironment program  and  the  individual  anti- 
pollution programs  of  the  states.  In  this  re- 
spect It  Is  fairly  described  as  enabling  legis- 
lation. 

One  final — somewhat  legalistic — point 
should  be  made  regarding  the  primary  thrust 
of  this  compact,  namely,  the  power  of  the 
governor  of  a  signatory  to  execute  supple- 
mentary agreements  with  other  signatories 
without  seeking  fwlor  congressional  approval. 
The  constitutionality  of  this  feature  would 
seem  to  be  undoubted. 

Article  I  Section  10  of  the  Constitution 
provides  that  "No  State  shall  without  the 
consent  of  Congress,  enter  Into  any  Agfree- 
ment  or  Compact  with  another  State,  or  with 
a  foreign  ptower."  No  particular  distinction  In 
legal  meaning  has  been  drawn  between  the 
terms  "agreement"  and  "compact"  in  this 
clause.  Virginia  v.  Tennessee,  148  U.S.  503 
( 1893 ) .  It  was  thought  by  Chief  Justice  Taney 
In  Holmes  v.  Jennison,  14  Pet.  640  ( 1840) ,  that 
all  IntersUte  agreemenu  formal  or  Informal, 
must  have  congressional  consent.  But  no 
such    literal    view    prevails    today. 

Only  those  agreemenu  which  affect  the 
political  balance  within  the  federal  system 
must  be  approved  by  Congress.  Virginia  v. 
Tennessee,  148  U.S.  503  (1893);  Dixie  Whole- 
sale Grocery,  Inc.  v.  Morton,  129  S.W.  2nd 
184  (Ky.  1939) ;  Roberts  Tobacco  Co.  v.  Michi- 
gan Department  of  Revenue,  34  N.W.  2d  54 
(Mich.  1948) ;  NoU.  "Some  Legal  and  Prac- 
tical Problems  of  the  Interstate  Compact," 


45  Yale  Law  Journal  324  (1935);  Ferguson, 
"The  Legal  Basis  for  a  Southern  University 
Interstate  Agreement  Without  Congressional 
Consent,"  39  Kentucky  Law  Journal  31 
(1950).  Many  of  our  existing  Interstate  com- 
pacts came  Into  effect  without  congression- 
al consent  because  none  was  required  (the 
Compact  for  Education,  Great  Lakes  Basin 
Compact,  the  Interpleader  Compact,  the  In- 
terstate Library  Compact,  the  Interstate 
Compact  on  Mental  Health,  the  Mlnnesou- 
Wlsconsln  Boundary  Area  Compact,  the  New 
England  Health  Services  and  Facilities  Com- 
pact, the  New  England  Welfare  Compact,  the 
Northern  New  England  Medical  Needs  Com- 
pact, the  Interstate  Compact  on  Placement  of 
Children,  the  Southern  Regional  Education 
Compact,  the  Uniform  Motor  Vehicle  Regis- 
tration Proration  and  Reciprocity  Agree- 
ment and  the  IntersUte  Compact  on  Welfare 
services). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  protective  feature 
of  the  compact  which  permlU  Congress  sub- 
sequently to  disapprove  a  particular  supple- 
mentary agreement  which  did  not  require 
prior  congressional  approval  Is  similarly  law- 
ful. Congress  can  bar  any  interstate  agree- 
ment by  positive  action  even  though  the 
agreement  was  a  type  not  requiring  prior 
congressional  consent.  St.  Louis  and  San 
Francisco  RM.  v.  James,  161  U.S.  545  (1896); 
Rhode  Island  v.  Massachusetts,  12  Pet.  657 
(1838). 

Finally,  this  compact — as  with  other  inter- 
state compacts — Is  enforclble  In  state  or  fed- 
eral court  and  ultimately  by  the  United 
SUtes  Supreme  Court.  Delaware  River  Com- 
mission V.  Colbum,  310  U.S.  419.  427  (1940). 
Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter,  speaking  for  the 
Court,  made  this  abundantly  clear  In  the 
following  passage: 

"But  a  compact  Is  after  all  a  legal  docu- 
ment. Though  the  circumstances  of  its  draft- 
ing are  likely  to  assure  great  care  and  de- 
liberation, all  avoidance  of  disputes  as  to 
scope  and  meaning  is  not  within  human  gift. 
Just  as  this  Court  has  power  to  settle  dis- 
putes between  SUtes  where  there  is  no  com- 
pact. It  must  have  final  power  to  pass  upon 
the  meaning  and  validity  of  comi>acts  ...  To 
determine  the  nature  and  scope  of  obliga- 
tions as  between  States,  whether  they  arise 
through  the  legislative  means  of  compact  or 
the  "federal  common  law"  governing  Inter- 
state controversies  (Hinderlider  v.  La  Plata 
Co..  304  U.S.  92,  110),  Is  the  fimctlon  and 
duty  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Nation." 

V^est  Virginia  ex.  rel.  Dyer  et.  al.  v.  Sims, 
State  Auditor,  341  U.S.  22,  28  ( 1951 ).  See  also : 
Kentucky  v.  Indiana,  281  U.S.  163  and  fndi- 
ana  ex.  rel.  Anderson  v.  Brand,  303  U.8.  95, 
100.  This  language  similarly  indicates  that 
supplementary  agreemenu  under  this  com- 
pact, embodying  "obligations  as  between 
SUtes"  are  enforclble  In  the  same  fashion. 

Nothing  In  the  compact  proposed  In  this 
legislation  would  authorize  supplemenUry 
agreements  which  would  conceivably  affect 
"the  political  balance"  of  our  federalism.  To 
the  contrary,  the  compact  is  designed  to  en- 
hance the  federal-state  balance  by  authoriz- 
ing SUtes  more  effectively  and  expeditiously 
to  perform  their  federal  resp>onslbllltles 
cooperatively. 

CONCLUSION 

The  sUtes  sponsoring  this  legislation  have 
demonstrated  gentilne  initiative  by  their  ef- 
forts culminating  In  this  proposal.  A  speaker 
In  the  film  documentary  "A  Time  To  Act" 
notes  that  the  actions  of  the  Southern  Gov- 
ernors Conference  provides  "a  wonderful  ex- 
ample for  the  rest  of  the  states."  In  short, 
they  have  not  only  risen  to  the  federal  chal- 
lenge but  have  surpassed  It  and  now  point 
the  direction  for  the  federal  government  to 
travel.  Institutionalization  of  federal  and 
sUU  environment  control  programs  through 
interstate  agreemenu  Is  a  logical,  necessary 
next  step  In  our  national  effort. 

The  most  Immediate  benefits  to  be  derived 
from    this    legislation    are    obvious:     states 
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would  be  empowered  to  met  cooperaUvely 
wtUa  sister  states  In  implementing  federal 
and  state  anUpolluUon  proi^rams  In  Inter- 
state sttuatlona.  Flexible,  responsive  and  ef- 
fective Joint  Interstate  programs  couid  be 
planned,  constructed  and  implemented  (or 
long  range  performance  from  the  solid,  legal 
base  of  a  supplementary  agreement  under 
this  compact.  Duplication  of  state  effort  In 
complying  with  federal  requirements  could 
be  minimized.  Costs  would  be  reduced. 

Looldng  funher  Into  the  future,  organiza- 
tion of  a  network  of  interstate  pollution  con- 
trol agencies  would  ^i  the  interstices  lu  aur 
present  national  structure.  The  benefits 
wnlch  conceivably  could  flow  from  such  a 
governmental  substructure  are  Incalculable 
Conversion  of  certain  unneeded  federal  fa- 
cilities from  space  and  military  missions  to 
environment  control  functions  has  already 
t>egun  and  likely  will  continue  In  the  luture. 
Further,  the  nation  will  likely  construct  new 
types  of  scientific  facilities  as  It  learns  more 
about  Its  problems.  These  federal  environ- 
ment control  facilities  can  be  made  avail- 
able for  use  by  the  States  most  appropriately 
In  their  interstate  pollution  control  activi- 
ties. Indeed,  the  most  fruitful  relationship 
imaginable  could  arise  from  combination  of 
federal  scientific  knowledge  regarding  pol- 
lutants and  State  pollution  control  enforce- 
ment programs  coordinated  over  entire  re- 
gions of  the  United  States  through  Interstate 
arrangementii. 

Finally,  this  legislation  supports  a  pervad- 
ing principle  of  pragmatic  American  federal- 
ism, namely,  that  governmental  control 
mechanisms  should  be  tailored  to  the  prob- 
lem. Traditionally  this  means  that  govern- 
mental authority  Is  situated  at  the  lowest 
governmental  level  which  caa  exercise  effec- 
tive control  over  the  particular  problem.  For 
Interstate  pollution  control  problems  this 
means  a  governmental  structure  less  than  na- 
tional In  scope  and  greater  than  a  single 
State.  Under  the  Constitution  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  national  policy  formulated  by 
the  Congress  this  means  Interstate  organiza- 
tions based  on  compact. 

Respectfully  Submitted. 

Eugene  P.  Moonky, 
Chief  Counsel,  Southern   Be(;ion   Knvi- 
Tonmental  Conservation  Council. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 

S.  908.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6(0) 
of  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1967  to  exempt  from  induction  and  train- 
mg  under  such  act  the  surviving  sons  of 
a  family  which  has  lost  two  or  more 
members  of  such  family  as  the  result  of 
military  service  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
thousands  of  brave  Americans  liave  died 
while  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
this  Nation.  Many  of  these  courageous 
young  men  have  been  from  my  home 
State  of  Oregon.  I  am  proud  of  these 
men  and  we  all  owe  them^  enormous 
debt  of  gratitude.  Those  of  us  fortunate 
enough  to  serve  in  this  distingtilshed 
body  are  s:\ddcned  when  we  loam  of  a 
serviceman  who  has  died  while  serving 
his  country.  For  parents  and  other  loved 
ones  who  survive.  It  marks  a  tragic 
crossroad  in  life. 

It  Is  bad  enough  for  one  son  to  die 
m  the  service  of  his  country.  But  for  a 
second  son  to  also  lose  his  life  while 
on  active  duty  is  more  than  any  Amer- 
ican family  should  be  asked  to  give. 
However,  this  Is  what  has  happened  to 
a  family  in  my  home  State  of  Oregon. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Johnson  of  8629 
North  Hartman  in  Portland. 

The  Johnsons  have  had  not  one — but 
two   sons   killed   while   serving   in   the 


Armed  Forces.  Both,  unfortunately,  have 
died  either  m  or  as  the  result  of  injuries 
sustfuned  In  Vietntun.  The  latest  son  died 
December  26,  1970.  Another  son.  the  old- 
est of  four  sons,  was  honorably  dis- 
charged after  having  served  4  years  Ji 
the  Marine  Corps. 

I  believe  we  can  all  agree  that  the 
Johnsons  have  given  more  than  any 
American  family  should  be  asked  to  give. 
And  yet,  the  Johnsons  have  a  17-year- 
old  son  who  will  have  to  register  next 
October  as  part  of  the  existing  selective 
service  process. 

The  Johnson  family  does  not  shirk 
its  responsibility.  That  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated.  Three  sons  have  served  In 
the  Armed  Forces.  Two  have  been  killed 
and  another  has  been  honorably  dis- 
charged after  having  served.  This  Is 
enough  for  any  family  to  give  and  the 
fact  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson  do  not 
feel  they  can  allow  their  remaining  son 
to  enter  the  service  should  be  easily 
understood  by  all  of  us. 

I  do  not  believe  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John- 
son are  asking  too  much.  In  fact,  I  feel 
their  request  should  be  honored  and  the 
17-year-old  son  should  be  exempted  from 
having  to  serve  in  the  military. 

This  can  be  accomplished  by  passing 
legislation  automatically  exempting  sur- 
viving members  of  any  American  family 
from  having  to  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces 
where  two  or  more  members  of  that  fam- 
ily have  died  while  serving  on  active 
duty.  This  legislation  would  apply  to  all 
existing  situations  and  would  be  effec- 
tive In  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  along  with  providing 
for  an  exemption,  this  bill  will  serve  to 
insure  that  each  serviceman  is  fully  In- 
formed of  his  rights  concerning  the  per- 
formance of  duty  In  a  hostile  fire  zone. 
In  my  mind,  the  current  means  of  In- 
forming eligible  servicemen  of  this  mat- 
ter Is  most  Inadequate. 

Existing  service  regulations  clearly 
state  that  the  second  member  of  a  family 
Is  not  required  to  serve  in  Vietnam  or 
any  area  designated  as  a  hostile  fire  zone, 
if  another  member  of  the  family  has  been 
killed  while  serving  on  active  duty  with 
the  Armed  Forces.  However,  I  am  in- 
formed by  the  Department  of  Defense 
that  the  serviceman  is  made  aware  of 
this  option  orally  or  the  Information  is 
simply  posted  on  a  bulletin  board.  The 
individual  does  not  sign  ansrthlng  say- 
ing that  the  regiUation  does  not  apply 
or  If  It  does  that  he  l£  waiving  his  right 
under  that  regulation.  What  this  legis- 
lation would  do  is  require  the  service 
to  obtain,  in  some  appropriate  manner, 
written  proof  that  the  serviceman  has 
been  informed  of  the  regulation. 

Mr.  President,  time  is  of  the  essence 
in  the  case  of  the  Johnson  family  of 
Portland.  Oreg.  The  destiny  of  an  Amer- 
ican family  hangs  In  the  balance. 

Therefore,  on  behalf  of  the  Johnson 
family  of  my  home  State  and  other  fami- 
lies of  this  Nation  who  find  themselves 
in  similar  distraught  circumstances,  I 
am  today  introducing  a  bill  which  would 
amend  tiie  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967.  It  would  spectflcally  exempt  from 
induction  and  training  the  surviving  sons 
of  a  family  which  has  lost  two  or  more 
members  as  the  result  of  military  serv- 
ice. Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  this 


bill  will  receive  prompt  and  favorable 
action  by  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 

S.  909.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  C. 
Rogers; 

S.  910.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dennis 
Keith  Stanley;  and 

S.  911.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  David  E. 
Baumann.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY; 

S.  912.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Kwok 
Jaw  Ng.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  SMITH ; 

S.  913.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Navy 
Wives  Clubs  of  America,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  BENNETT : 

S.  914.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pamela 
Hayes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  HOLLINGS; 

S.  915.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  the  de- 
duction without  limitations  of  medical 
e.vpenses  paid  for  certain  dependents  suf- 
feilng  from  physical  or  mental  impair- 
ment or  defect.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  tragic  circumstances  In  our  so- 
ciety is  the  illness  that  strikes  children 
with  lingering,  painful,  and  possibly  ter- 
minal results.  In  this  age  of  technologi- 
cal advancement  tremendous  strides 
have  been  made  in  combatting  these  con- 
ditions; however,  the  tragic  fact  remains 
that  millions  of  children  are  bom  each 
year  who  must  struggle  to  stay  alive.  The 
tragic  byproduct  of  such  circumstance 
Is.  of  course,  the  plight  of  the  parent,  not 
only  emotionally,  but  financially.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  heartbreak,  they  many 
times  face  Intolerable  financial  burdens 
In  striving  to  provide  the  best  medical 
care  they  can  afford  to  combat  the  ill- 
ness. Obviously,  such  illness  knows  no 
social  or  economic  boundaries,  and  ex- 
pense strikes  both  rich  and  poor.  Iron- 
ically, those  most  tragically  hit  are  the 
middle  Income  families.  Many  of  our  so- 
cial programs  on  the  State  and  Federal 
levels  provide  financial  assistance  and 
treatment  to  the  poor.  The  rich  have  the 
financial  wherewithal  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem. Middle  class  Americans,  however, 
are  faced  many  times  with  thousands  of 
dollars  worth  of  hospital,  doctor,  and 
drug  bills.  Savings  accounts  are  wiped 
out  or  prohibited  because  of  the  con- 
tinuing expense.  Borrowing  power  at 
high  interest  rates  can  only  go  so  far. 
Homes  can  be  mortgaged  and  cars  can 
be  sold,  and  extra  work  by  wife  and  hus- 
band can  be  obtained,  but  in  many  cases 
this  is  stlU  InsufBcient. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  estimated  that 
there  are  450,000  under  the  age  of  20 
who  suffer  from  epUepsy.  406,000  with 
cerebral  palsy,  12  million  who  have  eye 
conditions  requiring  specialists'  care, 
2,500,000  with  orthopedic  deficiencies,  3 
million  with  speech  disorders,  and  near- 
ly 5.500,000  with  emotional  disturbances 
These  are  only  sample  statLstics,  but  the 
list  of  such  crippling  Illnesses  is  long  and 
costs  are  staggering.  Unfortunately,  such 
costs  are  rising,  not  only  in  medical  care. 
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but  by  whatever  indices  one  might  use, 
the  dollar  Is  worth  less  amd  the  cost  is 
more  Health  care  costs  have  risen  from 
$26  bUllon  m  1960  to  $60  billion  in  1969. 
In  the  3-year  period  between  1966  and 
1969,  all  consumer  prices  rose  12.9  per- 
cent, but  hospltaJ  service  charges  rose 
52.4  percent,  doctors'  fees  rose  20.9  per- 
cent, and  medical  care  costs  rose  21.4 
percent.  The  problem  is  further  aggra- 
vated by  the  high  imemployment  rates, 
high  Interest  rates,  and  tight  money. 

Today  I  am  proposing  that  we  take  a 
step  In  assisting  families  in  facing  these 
problems.  I  am  Introducing  a  bill  that 
would  permit  imlimlted  deductions  for 
moneys  spent  for  medical  care  of  a  de- 
pendent under  19  years  of  age.  Deduc- 
tions would  Include  money  spent  for  hos- 
pital, doctor,  and  drug  bills  for  a  de- 
pendent who  suffers  from  a  physical  or 
mental  impairment  which  has  been  in 
existence  more  than  3  months  and  results 
In  a  substantial  loss,  or  loss  of  use  in  a 
normal  manner  of  any  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  musculoskeletal  system  or  re- 
sults in  a  substantial  loss  of  vision,  hear- 
ing, or  speech. 

This  Is  an  extremely  modest  step  which 
I  feel  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  con- 
cern that  this  Congress  and  our  Gov- 
ernment should  exhibit  relative  to  our 
economy  and  to  the  financial  crisis  we 
have  presently  in  our  country.  It  is  true 
that  this  step  would  decrease  the  amount 
of  revenue  received  by  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, but  I  somehow  feel  that  a  na- 
tion that  spends  billions  sending  men  to 
the  moon,  to  construct  obsolete  arma- 
ments, and  offers  a  variety  of  tax  breaks 
to  businesses  cannot  afford  to  do  less. 
By  Mr.  HOLLINGS: 

S.  916.  A  bill  to  include  firefighters 
within  the  provisions  of  section  8336(c) 
of  title  5,  United  States,  Code,  relating 
to  the  retirement  of  Government  em- 
ployees engaged  in  certain  hazardous  oc- 
cupations. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  GfRce  and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which  has 
twice  passed  the  Senate  and  last  session 
passed  the  House  only  to  be  vetoed  by  the 
President  on  January  4,  1971 — S.  578. 
This  bill  would  enable  Federal  firefighters 
to  retire  earlier  than  other  Federal  em- 
ployees on  the  justification  that  their 
duties  are  hazardous  and,  therefore, 
should  be  Included  within  Federal  retire- 
ment programs  which  cover  other  occu- 
pations which  are  hazardous  In  their 
nature.  Under  section  8336(c)  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code,  early  retire- 
ment privileges  are  granted  to  Federal 
employees  serving  in  positions  which  are 
considered  hazardous  In  nature.  Present- 
ly, employees  covered  under  this  section 
have  duties  that  primarily  involve  the 
investigation,  apprehension,  or  detention 
of  persons  suspected  or  convicted  of 
criminal  offenses.  Such  recognition  Is 
given  on  the  basis  that  their  responsibil- 
ities are  hazardous  in  nature.  After  the 
attainment  of  age  50  and  after  20  years, 
the  employee  may  retire  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  agency  head  and  upon 
the  approval  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. Presently,  the  law  covers  some 
844  U.S.  marshals,  2.811  Federal  police- 
men, 14,230  guards,  2,642  correctional 
officers,  14,610  criminal  Investigators,  91 
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custom  enforcement  ofiScers,  and  1,412 
in  the  border  patrol,  for  a  total  of  36.640 
people.  There  are,  however,  over  11,000 
Federal  firemen  who  are  not  accorded 
the  same  benefits,  who.  by  the  very  na- 
ture of  their  work,  risk  their  lives  dally  In 
carrying  out  their  duties.  I  can  see  no 
justification  for  excluding  these  em- 
ployees. 

The  job  death  rate  for  firefighters  Is 
now  some  five  times  that  of  all  other  In- 
dustries. More  firefighters  have  been 
killed  or  injured  during  the  civil  dis- 
turbances of  recent  years  than  police. 
Death  and  injury  continue  to  plague 
firefighters  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  as  the  treble  toll  of 
those  killed  in  the  line  of  duty  rose  to  an 
alltinie  record  high  in  1969.  The  11th 
Aimual  International  Association  of  Fire 
Fightei-s  Death  and  Injury  Survey  shows 
104  firefighters  died  In  the  line  of  duty 
last  year. 

For  several  years  mining  and  quarrying 
workers  had  the  most  deaths  of  any 
group  with  100  reported  for  each  100,000 
workers  in  1959.  The  figure  is  still  100 
for  each  100,000  workers.  Now  this  dread- 
ful distinction  is  held  by  firefighters. 

The  International  Association  of  Fire 
Fighters  Survey  also  reports  that  37  out 
of  every  100  firefighters  were  Injured  last 
year.  These  injuries  included  those  sus- 
tained from  overexertion,  sprains,  and 
strains,  accounting  for  32  percent  of  the 
total,  as  well  as  bums,  falls,  cuts,  toxic 
gas,  and  building  collapse.  Bums,  toxic 
gas,  heat  exhaustion  and  overexertion 
are  the  principal  sources  of  injui^f.  But 
there  are  yet  other  dangers. 

In  1969,  162  active  firefighters  died 
from  occupational  diseases  while  on 
duty — 113  from  heart  disease,  22  from 
lung  disease.  A  total  of  544  firefighters 
left  the  service  in  1969  because  of  phys- 
ical impairment  due  to  occupational 
disease  or  because  of  injuries  received  in 
the  line  of  duty. 

In  the  face  of  these  statistics,  the 
President  stated  that  he  did  not  "believe 
that  tills  preferential  legislation  Is  wise 
or  justifiable."  Further,  the  President  in- 
dicated that  "there  is  no  demonstrated 
need  for  permitting  the  Federal  fire- 
fighters to  retire  at  an  earlier  than 
normal  age." 

Just  prior  to  the  President's  veto,  he 
signed  a  bill  that  provided  for  50  percent 
pensions  for  Washington,  D.C.,  fire- 
fighters after  20  years  of  service,  regard- 
less of  age.  In  the  President's  veto  mes- 
sage, he  stated  that  this  bUl  would  pro- 
vide "an  unwarranted  extension  of  &a 
undesirable  and  inequitable  practice  by 
providing  preferential  treatment."  How- 
ever, the  same  pension  arrangement  pro- 
vided in  this  bill  is  contained  in  the 
retirement  programs  of  14  Federal  agen- 
cies whose  employees,  like  firefighters, 
are  engaged  In  activities  which  are  par- 
ticularly demanding  or  hazardous. 

The  President  further  commented  that 
Federal  firefighters  "already  receive 
compensation  for  the  hazards  of  their 
work."  That  statement  is  totally  insw;- 
curate.  Federal  firefighters  receive  up  to 
25  percent  for  additional  pay,  but  for 
reasons  which  have  absolutely  nothing  to 
do  with  the  nature  of  their  duties;  rather, 
the  pay  differential  is  because  their  work 


requires  a  24-hour,  7-day  a  week,  365 
day  a  year  duty  schedule. 

The  President  also  stated  that  Federal 
firefighters  "do  not  face  the  degree  of 
hazard  of  municipal  fire  departments." 
This  completely  ignores  the  various  types 
of  potential  fire  hazards  that  are  peculiar 
to  Federal  Installations,  such  as  nuclear 
power,  missiles,  reactors,  liquid  oxygen, 
radiation  material,  ammunition,  to  name 
a  few.  In  my  own  city  of  Charleston,  the 
naval  base,  known  as  the  Polaris  Missile 
Center,  is  imder  the  command  of  five 
admirals  and  has  approximately  80  ships 
in  port  each  day.  The  degrees  of  fire  ex- 
pectancy and  fire  severity  Is  rated  high 
and  obviously  faces  potential  fire  hazards 
that  have  absolutely  no  parallel  to  muni- 
cipal fire  departments.  In  general,  the 
municipal  firefighters  retire  at  50  years 
of  age  and  20  years  of  service  at  50  per- 
cent of  salary  at  time  of  retirement.  The 
bill  that  I  plan  to  introduce  would  only 
give  a  Federal  firefighter  retiring  at  50 
years  of  age  and  20  years  of  service  40 
percent  of  his  high  3  years.  In  short.  I  do 
not  believe  that  facts  upon  which  the 
President  based  his  veto  are  accurate. 

Although  the  President  did  not  men- 
tion this  fact,  the  cost  of  this  legislation 
clearly  is  in  the  savings  category  as  op- 
posed to  the  costing  category.  Using  the 
GS-5  firefighter  at  the  top  of  his  grade, 
his  average  salary  for  a  3-year  high  would 
be  $10,000  per  year.  Under  the  present 
retirement  formula,  a  firefighter  with  20 
years  of  service  and  50  years  of  age 
would  receive  $3,625  per  year  pension. 
Under  the  proposed  formula  of  a  straight 
2  percent  per  year,  the  same  firefighter 
would  receive  $4,000  per  year  pension. 
Tliat  Is  an  increase  of  $375  per  year 
per  man.  It  is  estimated  that  200  fire- 
fighters would  retire  per  year.  This  would 
effect  an  increased  cost  for  the  first  year 
of  $75,000. 

To  fill  these  vacancies,  the  Govern- 
ment would  appoint  200  GS-4  firefighters 
at  a  salary  of  $5,853  plus  25  percent, 
using  only  72-hour  per  week  firefighters 
who  are  the  only  ones  to  receive  the 
25  percent  or  $7,316  per  year.  Ten  thou- 
sand dollars  per  year  of  those  retiring, 
minus  $7,316  per  year  for  their  replace- 
ments, effects  a  savings  of  $2,684  per 
year  per  man.  Two  thousand  six  hundred 
and  eighty-four  dollars  times  200  equals 
$536,800  savings  in  salaries  for  the  first 
year. 

Mr.  President.  I  plan  to  once  again 
press  for  passage  of  this  legislation  and 
bring  before  members  of  Congress  in 
hearings  appropriate  administration  of- 
ficials to  comment  on  the  specific  points 
mentioned  in  the  President's  veto  mes- 
sage. Because  I  feel  that  much  of  the 
information  and  reasoning  of  the  Presi- 
dent is  In  error,  I  believe  we  can  specifi- 
cally demonstrate  that  this  legislation  is 
needed  and  justified. 

By  Mr.  BROOKE: 

S.  917.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bernard 
Kissoon.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  McINTYRE: 

S.  918.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the 
making  of  supplementary  payments  to 
certain  low-Income  recipients  of  monthly 
insurance  benefits  thereunder.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
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Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  the 
Social  Security  Minimum  Standard-of- 
Living  Act.  which  I  announced  I  would 
introduce  last  year.  My  measure  would 
provide  all  those  on  social  security  with 
a  minimum  Income  of  $150  a  month  for 
one  person:  $225  a  month  for  two  per- 
sons and  $300  a  month  for  families  of 
three  or  more  on  social  security. 

My  purpose  in  Introducing  this  legis- 
lation is  simple  and  clear:  It  is  to  as- 
sure that  no  one  on  social  security  will  be 
forced  to  live  on  an  income  which  is  less 
than  what  is  considered  to  be  the  min- 
imum above  poverty:  namely  $1,800  a 
year  for  an  individual.  $2,400  a  year  for 
two  perons  and  $3,000  a  year  for  three 
or  more  persons. 

My  bill  has  the  additional  feature  of 
providing  an  automatic  adjustment  in 
this  minimum  benefit  to  reflect  rises  in 
the  cost  of  living  as  determined  by  the 
Department  of  Labor:  the  official  cost- 
of-living  figures  for  the  Federal  Oov- 
emnient. 

I  think  that  too  many  are  unaware 
of  the  income  crisis  facing  our  senior  cit- 
izens. Too  many  still  have  the  mistaken 
notion  of  the  adequacy  of  social  security 
benefits  and  private  pension  plans,  when, 
in  actuality,  retired  people  are  getting 
less  thin  20  percent  of  their  preretire- 
ment income. 

This  reduced  income  comes  at  a  time 
when  needs  are  as  great,  and  in  some 
cases  greater,  than  before  retirement.  We 
have,  only  recently  in  this  time  of  ram- 
pant inflation,  begxm  to  realize  that 
senior  citizens  face  many  dfflcult  prob- 
lems, such  as  inaccessible  transportation, 
high  costs  of  special  housing  sind  diets 
for  the  elderly,  and  other  problems 
peculiar  to  advancing  age.  all  of  which 
compound  the  fact  that  they  are  forced 
to  live  on  a  fixed  income  and  are  there- 
fore the  first  to  suffer  the  brunt  of  rising 
prices. 

For  too  many  of  our  senior  citizens, 
retirement  is  Ein  economic  catastrophe. 
One  out  of  every  four  Ameriacns  65  or 
over  is  forced  to  live  on  a  bare  poverty 
level  Income  or  below.  Furthermore,  this 
crisis  seems  to  be  worsening.  Let  me  cite 
the  following  statistics  which  were  re- 
ported by  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
Aging,  under  the  direction  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams)  . 

First.  Two  years  ago.  approximately 
4.6  million  people  aged  65  or  over  lived 
below  poverty  levels.  In  December  1969, 
the  latest  date  for  which  statistics  are 
available,  that  number  had  Increased  by 
200,000 — and  the  number  from  ages 
60-64  had  also  Increased  by  12,000;  It 
was  only  among  these  older  Americans 
that  the  number  of  people  living  on  pov- 
erty rose. 

Second.  Of  the  couples  receiving  social 
security  benefits,  more  than  one-fifth 
(22  percent)  had  total  incomes  of  less 
than  $2,020  and  would  therefore  have 
been  classified  as  poor  on  the  basis  of  the 
1967  Income  threshold  developed  by  the 
Social  Seciirity  Administration.  Nearly 
three  out  of  every  five  nonmarried  bene- 
ficiaries had  income  below  the  poverty 
threshold  of  $1,600. 
I  do  not  see  how  in  good  conscience 


we  can  ignore  this  group  of  aged  poor 
any  longer.  To  me,  it  Is  unthinkable  that 
some  of  our  aged  citizens  must  get  along 
on  the  current  social  secuiity  minimum 
of  $64  a  month  when  the  poverty  line  for 
a  single  person  is  over  $150  a  month. 

This  is  why  I  feel  so  strongly  about  the 
importance  of  my  proposal  to  provide  a 
minimum  income  through  social  security 
of  at  least  $150  for  a  single  person  and 
$225  for  a  couple.  Nearly  every  respon- 
sible expert  agrees  that  this  income  is  on 
the  brink  of  poverty  in  the  United  States. 
I  do  not  see  how  we  can  in  all  honesty  say 
that  $1,800  Is  the  basic  minimum  for  the 
general  population  and  then  deny  this 
amount  to  oui-  senior  citizens  who  have 
contributed  so  much  to  the  wealth  of  our 
country. 

I  believe  that  the  best  approach— at 
least  for  the  present — to  guaranteeing 
our  senior  citizens  a  minimum  income 
is  through  social  security.  Social  security 
benefits  remain  the  major  source  of  in- 
come for  most  retirees.  The  social  security 
system  has  proven  to  be  a  fast  and 
effective  way  to  deliver  income  assist- 
ance at  retirement.  In  support  of  the 
social  security  approach  to  Income  main- 
tenance. Nelson  Cruikshank.  president  of 
the  National  Council  on  Senior  Citizens. 
Inc..  in  recent  testimony  before  Senator 
WiLUAMs"   subcommittee   said: 

Of  all  persona  65  or  older,  nine  in  ten  now 
receive,  or  are  eligible  to  receive  Social 
Security  beneflU.  Thla  fact.  In  combination 
wltb  the  urgent  need  for  action  docu- 
mented by  the  findings  above,  clearly  Indi- 
cates that  the  fastest  and  most  direct  way 
of  Improving  the  Income  situation  of  the 
total  aged  population  la  through  an  increase 
In  the  benefits  of  the  Social  Security 
system. 

My  choice  of  the  social  secmity  system 
as  the  means  for  providing  Immediate 
help  for  senior  citizens  Is  not  meant  to 
preclude  careful  consideration  of  alter- 
native measures  for  income  guarantee 
for  our  aged;  for  example,  proposals  for 
a  negative  income  tax  or  a  guaranteed 
annual  income.  But  I  feel  strongly  that 
the  severity  of  the  situation  facing  our 
elderly  today  demands  Immediate  action. 
We  cannot  afford  to  wait  until  alternate 
approaches  have  been  tested. 

I  realize  that  It  will  be  said  that  many 
senior  citizens  have  outside  sources  of 
retirement  Income  which  would  preclude 
the  necessity  of  a  $1,800  or  $2,700  a  year 
minimum.  My  bill  would  take  this  con- 
dition Into  accoimt.  Without  causing 
anyone  to  suffer  a  reduction  In  pay- 
ments, my  bill  would  provide  that  the 
minimum  payments  by  payable  only  in 
the  absence  of  outside  Income  or  as  a 
supplement  to  this  income  wherever  It  Is 
less  than  the  Income  considered  at  the 
poverty  threshold.  In  this  way,  we  will 
be  able  to  reach  the  thousands  of  senior 
citizens  who.  because  they  have  worked 
in  low-paid  or  seasonal  Jobs,  are  forced 
to  live  on  incomes  below  $150  a  month.  I 
think  all  would  agree  that  this  Is  woe- 
fully inadequate.  The  only  way  of  pro- 
viding them  relief  through  social  secu- 
rity is  by  assuring  them  a  minimum 
benefit  level. 

I  must  admit,  very  frankly,  that  I  have 
considered  other  approaches  to  reaching 
these  people  but  have  found  them  to  be 
Inadequate.  One  alternative  I  considered 


was  an  across-the-board  increase  In  so- 
cial security  payments  beyond  the  10 
percent  the  Senate  voted  on  last  year. 
However,  when  we  increase  social  secu- 
rity benefits  on  a  percentage  basis,  we 
are.  in  effect,  intensifying  the  Inequality 
of  Income  among  the  aged.  A  person  re- 
ceiving $64  a  month  at  the  present  time, 
for  example,  is  not  going  to  be  helped 
very  much  if  we  give  him  a  15  percent  In- 
crease, thereby  bringing  his  $60  a  month 
to  $69. 

I  also  considered  the  proposal  for  re- 
moving the  income  limitation  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  allowing  senior 
citizens  to  earn  outside  income  wlUiout 
suffering  any  loss  in  their  social  security 
benefits.  But  again,  this  would  have  the 
effect  of  granting  benefits  only  to  the 
working  elderly,  leaving  less  funds  for 
the  nonworking  elderly,  whose  Incomes 
are  lower. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  my  pro- 
posal for  increasing  the  minimum  iq. 
come  of  those  receiving  social  security 
benefits  has  considerable  acceptance 
among  senior  citizen  group)s  and  various 
task  forces  which  have  studied  the  prob- 
lem. Last  year,  the  President's  Task 
Force  on  the  Aging  reported  as  its  first 
recommendation  raising  the  incomes  of 
all  older  Americans  above  the  poverty 
line.  William  C.  Fitch,  the  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Council  on  Aging, 
in  his  testimony  before  Senator  Wa- 
LiAM's  subcommittee,  stated  that  raising 
the  minimum  standard  of  benefits  for 
the  elderly  under  social  security  should 
be  the  first  step  taken  toward  meeting 
the  economic  needs  of  the  elderly.  His 
recommendation  was  endorsed  by  400 
representatives  of  public  and  voluntary 
agencies  who  were  called  together  by 
NCOA  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
priorities  for  the  1970's. 

I  know  that  this  proposal  will  be 
costly  to  finance,  and  I  realize  that  we 
have  a  responsibility  for  insuring  the 
cost  of  these  additional  benefits  be  borne 
in  the  most  equitable  and  fair  way. 
Recently,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  about  the  possibility  of  fi- 
nancing any  increases  in  minimum 
payments  through  the  general  revenues. 
Most  notably,  the  Presidents'  Task 
Force  on  Aging,  In  Its  report  "Toward  a 
Brighter  Future  for  the  Elderly."  sug- 
gested that  the  Federal  Government 
bear  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  bring- 
ing the  incomes  of  the  elderly  up  to  the 
poverty  line  and  that  these  benefits  be 
distributed   through  social  security. 

I  think  there  are  a  number  of  ap- 
parent advantages  to  this  method  of 
financing.  First  of  all.  it  would  elimi- 
nate the  necessity  of  asking  those  who 
have  Invested  a  great  deal  In  social 
security  to  finance  the  payments  of 
those  who  have  contributed  very  little. 
Second,  by  restricting  use  of  general 
revenues  to  only  the  financing  of  the 
minimum  payments  differential,  we 
would  know  the  limits  of  our  costs  and 
we  would  not  run  the  risk  of  completely 
open-ended  appropriations  for  social 
security. 

But  I  know  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues would  suggest  alternate  meth- 
ods of  financing,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
foreclose  discussion  of  these  alterna- 
tives. For  Instance,  I  believe  it  is  possible 
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to  finance  additional  payments  in  an 
equitable  fashion  by  increasing  the 
wage  base.  The  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee last  year  recommended  to  us  a 
raise  in  the  wage  base  from  $7,800  to 
$9,000  I  believe  the  base  could  be  fur- 
ther extended  to  absorb  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding a  minimum  income  level  of 
$1,800  to  all  those  on  social  security. 

Let  us  net  forget  that  old  age  is  not 
a  far-out  Issue.  It  is  a  here-and-now 
Issue  and  the  solution  of  the  problems  of 
the  elderly  rests  heavily  upon  our 
shoulders.  Old  age  is  as  sure  as  tomor- 
row's sunrise  and  the  only  way  to  escape 
old  age  and  its  perplexities  is  to  die 
young — and  who  of  us  would  choose 
this  escape? 

By  Mr.   BEALL: 

S.  919  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
.\vala.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia: 

8.  920.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions 
of  title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
which  provide  for  reduction  of  disabil- 
ity benefits  on  account  of  receipt  of 
workmen's  compensation.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Cranston, 
Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr. 
Macnuson,  Mr.  Metcalf,  and 
Mr.  Nelson)  : 

S.  921.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection, development,  and  enhancement 
of  the  public  lands;  to  provide  for  the 
development  of  federally  owned  mineral? 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  myself  and  several  of  my 
colleagues,  the  "Public  Domain  Lands 
Organic  Act  of  1971." 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  Important 
responsibilities  assigned  to  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission  involved 
a  careful  survey  of  the  so-called  "public 
domain"  lands  In  Federal  ownership. 
These  vast  publicly  owned  land  resources 
are  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  through  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management.  The  report  of  the  commis- 
sion was  submitted  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  la.st  June.  The  report  also 
covers  other  categories  of  our  Nation's 
public  land  assets  which  are  not  the  sub- 
ject of  this  bill.  I  served  on  the  commis- 
sion as  did  several  of  my  colleagues  on 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Imular 
Affairs. 

I  have  concluded,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Government  has  long  overlooked  a 
valuable  resource.  This  neglect  of  our 
largest  single  block  of  Federallv-owned 
lands  mu.«-t  come  to  an  immediate  halt. 
The  Congress  must  share  the  blame  for 
the  lack  of  proper  attention  given  these 
lands.  Over  the  years  we  have  legislated 
rather  extensively  concerning  other 
categories  of  public  lands  such  as  na- 
tional forests,  parks  and  recreation  and 
wilderness  areas,  but  in  my  judgment,  we 
have  not  placed  the  proper  emphasis  on 
the  pubhc  domain  lands  that  the  public 
interest  deserves. 

During  the  past  several  montlas  I  have 
discussed  with  many  Interested  citizens 
the  need  for  an  "organic"  act  for  the 
lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bu- 


reau of  Land  Management.  This  need  has 
been  demonstrated  in  hearings  before 
our  Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  time 
after  time.  Such  an  act  is  imperative  to 
instill  or  at  least  enhance  a  sense  of  en- 
vironmental concern  over  the  approach 
to  the  management  of  these  lands. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
called  attention  to  this  problem  in  his 
February  8  environmental  message  to 
Congress  in  a  section  on  "Public  Lands 
Management."  I  would  like  to  quote  two 
very  pertinent  paragraphs  from  his  mes- 
sage : 

The  Federal  public  lands  comprise  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  the  Nation's  land 
area.  This  vast  domain  contains  land  with 
spectacular  scenery,  mineral  and  timber  re- 
sources, major  wildlife  habitat,  ecological 
significance,  and  tremendous  recreation  Im- 
portance. In  a  sense,  It  Is  the  'breathing 
space'  of  the  Nation. 

The  public  lands  belong  to  all  Americans. 
They  are  part  of  the  heritage  and  the  birth- 
right of  every  citizen.  It  Is  Important,  there- 
fore, that  these  lands  be  managed  wisely, 
that  their  environmental  values  be  carefully 
safeguarded,  and  that  we  deal  with  these 
lands  as  trustees  for  the  future.  They  have 
an  important  place  In  national  land  use 
consideration. 

I  am  pleased  that  President  Nixon  has 
recognized  the  need  for  the  type  of  man- 
agement tools  and  guidelines  that  the 
proposed  legislation  will  give  our  public 
land  managers.  Now  we  must  get  on  with 
the  job  of  providing  the  authority. 

However.  It  was  felt,  and  properly  so, 
that  we  should  await  the  report  of  the 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission  be- 
fore Introducing  legislation.  The  report 
has  been  published  for  more  than  7 
montlis.  and  my  colleagues  and  I  have 
decided  to  introduce  a  bill  now,  I  am  not 
wedded  to  all  of  the  specific  provisions  in 
it.  but  I  am  committed  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  this  kind  of  legislation  must 
be  enacted  if  we  are  to  meet  our  respon- 
sibilities in  properly  husbanding  a  great 
public  resource. 

The  public  lands  of  the  United  States 
have  always  provided  the  arena  where 
we  Americans  have  fouglit  for  our 
dreams.  Even  today  many  dieams  of 
wealth,  home  adventure,  and  escape  are 
still  being  acted  out  on  these  farfiimg 
lands.  They  are  a  part  of  our  national 
destiny.  They  belong  to  all  U.S.  citizens. 

What  we  do  with  the  public  lands  of 
the  United  States  tells  a  great  deal  about 
what  we  are — what  we  care  for — and 
what  is  to  become  of  us  as  a  Nation. 

Until  now  our  public  domain  lands — 
for  the  most  part — have  been  neglected 
lands.  They  were  carved  from  the  left- 
overs that  no  one  wanted  for  homestead- 
ing,  parks,  forests,  or  other  uses  consid- 
ered more  important.  They  have  not  even 
been  properly  named.  But  if  this  bill  is 
enacted,  they  shall  be  known  as  "na- 
tional resource  lands. "  This  is  in  keeping 
with  other  designations  for  Federal  lands 
such  as  national  parks,  national  forests, 
and  national  seashores,  and  hopefully 
will  afford  these  lands  the  proper  meas- 
ure of  respect  wliich  has  been  lacking. 

The  origin  of  the  lands  we  are  dealing 
with  In  this  bill  goes  back  159  years  to 
the  establishment  of  the  General  Land 
Office  in  1812.  Under  the  Taylor  Grazing 
Act  of  1934,  the  Grazing  Service  was  es- 
tablished.  Then,   in    1946   the   Grazing 


Service  and  the  General  Land  Office  were 
combined  to  form  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

In  1964,  Congress  passed  the  Classifi- 
cation and  Multiple  Use  Act,  a  tempo- 
rary authority  providing  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  with  criteria  to  con- 
duct a  systematic  effort  to  classify  lands 
either  for  retention  or  for  disposal.  Some 
150  million  acres  were  classified,  with 
strong  participation  by  the  public  in  the 
decisionmaking  process.  But  that  au- 
thority has  now  expired.  The  bill  I  am 
introducing  today  would  continue  this 
classification  process,  but  the  emphasis 
will  be  on  retention  and  management. 
Without  proper  classification,  land  use 
planning  and  efficient  management  are 
virtually  impossible. 

The  legislation  directs  that  these  na- 
tional resource  lands  henceforth  shall  be 
administered  on  the  principles  of  multi- 
ple use  and  sustained  yield  of  the  dif- 
ferent values  contained  therein.  The  6- 
year  temporary  authority  to  so  manage 
these  lands  also  expired  last  year,  and 
the  sponsors  feel  that  such  management 
principles  should  form  the  permanent 
philosophy  of  those  charged  with  respon- 
sibility of  caring  for  this  national  asset. 

The  bill  would  repeal  many  of  the  con- 
fused, obsolete  land  laws  that  now  clut- 
ter up  the  statutes.  For  example,  some  of 
the  acts  earmarked  for  repeal  Include 
sections  dealing  with  homesteading. 
desert  land  entries,  townsites,  parts  of 
the  Taylor  Grazing  Act,  abandoned  mlU- 
tary  reservations,  patents  for  private 
claims  in  Missouri,  townsites  in  Alaska, 
sale  of  public  domain  in  Alaska,  sale  of 
isolated  tracts,  and  related  problems.  By 
providing  basic  guideUnes  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  lands,  the  isolated, 
single  purpose  type  of  statute  is  unneces- 
sary. 

Other  provisions  of  title  I  of  the  bill 
would  impose  fines  of  not  more  than 
$1,000  and/or  imprisonment  for  viola- 
tion of  public  land  laws,  grant  the  power 
of  arrest  to  authorized  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  officials,  authorize  advisory 
boards,  and  in  other  ways  enhance  and 
streamline  the  work  of  BLM. 

One  of  the  major  beneficial  effects  of 
the  bill  will  be  an  expanded  use  of  the 
public  domain  lands  for  recreation  pur- 
poses. These  lands  offer  a  largely  un- 
tapped resource  for  meeting  the  burgeon- 
ing demands  for  outdoor  recreation,  par- 
ticularly near  some  of  our  southwestern 
population  centers.  The  bill  also  would 
require  that  wilderness  values  will  be 
protected  imder  the  national  wilderness 
system  if  qualified  areas  are  submitted 
to  Congress  and  approved. 

Also,  imder  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement would  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
language  further  specifies  that: 

The  Director  shall  have  a  broad  background 
and  experience  in  public  land  and  natural 
resource  nxanagement.  be  selected  from  the 
Federal  civil  service,  and  be  subject  to  re- 
moval only  for  cause  or  disability. 

Formerly,  the  heads  of  the  Central 
Land  Office  and  the  Grazing  Service  were 
both  subject  to  confirmation.  The  im- 
portance of  the  office  will  be  upgraded. 
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and  at  the  same  time  this  will  provide 
an  opportxinity  for  public  examination  of 
the  views  of  the  Director. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  also  changes  the 
provisions  of  law  concerning  the  way 
federally -owned  mineral  values  are  man- 
aged. 

In  short,  it  places  the  so-called  "hard 
rock"  minerals  on  a  leasable  basis  which 
has  been  the  method  of  disposal  of  oil 
and  gas  values  since  1920. 

No  one  is  satisfied  with  the  present 
system  of  exploration  and  exploitation 
of  the  Federal  mineral  values  on  our  pub- 
lic lands  whereby  under  the  "location" 
system  of  the  mining  law  of  1872  even 
the  title  to  the  surface  of  the  land  can 
pass  for  nothing.  No  environmental  safe- 
guards are  now  required.  Our  public  oflfl- 
dals  have  no  real  control  or  in  some 
cases  even  knowledge  of  certain  mining 
activity  and  the  development  which  ac- 
companies it.  Roads  may  be  constructed 
to  get  to  a  deposit  without  regard  to  a 
master  plan  for  a  forest  or  public  do- 
main area.  Furthermore,  exploration  by 
heavy  machinery  can  destroy  fragile 
ecology  without  any  requirement  for 
restoration  or  rehabihtatlon. 

Abandoned  mining  claims  dot  the  pub- 
lic domain,  casting  clouds  upon  the  title 
to  property  which  belongs  to  all  the 
people. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  99  years  is 
enough.  There  may  have  been  good  rea- 
son a  century  ago  to  provide  for  disposal 
of  a  young  Nation's  resources  in  such  a 
manner  to  encourage  settlement  and 
growth,  but  no  longer.  Just  as  we  have 
moved  out  of  the  era  of  the  old.  solitary 
prospector  with  pick  and  shovel  into  a 
highly  sophisticated  mining  technology, 
we  need  also  to  modernize  our  method 
of  administering  our  Nation's  mineral  re- 
sources. I  believe  a  mineral  leasing  sys- 
tem is  the  most  practical  way  of  achiev- 
ing the  proper  baltince.  We  must  assure 
access  to  these  lands  that  are  available 
under  existing  law  for  mining,  but  we 
must  provide  for  the  protection  of  the 
land  and  for  the  other  values  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  authors 
to  prohibit  mineral  activity.  Indeed  the 
forecast  is  for  more  minerals  for  the  Na- 
tion's economy,  not  less.  However,  we 
must  update  and  provide  sensible  laws 
for  the  administration  of  the  land  and 
minerals. 

Therefore,  the  goals  and  objectives 
which  the  Federal  leasing  program  will 
seek  to  meet  include  preserving  the  en- 
vironment while  also  providing  a  supply 
of  minerals  for  the  Nation  to  satisfy  its 
economic  requirements.  The  public  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
program,  and  the  Gkjvemment  will  re- 
ceive fair  market  value  for  the  public 
resources  in  a  competitive  environment. 
Provision  is  made  for  permitting  ade- 
quate time  for  the  leasees  to  secure  a 
fair  return  for  their  investment. 

The  bill  also  has  a  very  detailed  list 
of  pax)vislons  which  leases  should  include 
in  order  that  the  public  interest  be  pro- 
tected but  at  the  same  time  gives  the 
Secretary  suCQcient  leeway  to  permit 
leasing  in  Individual  cases  that  reflects 
the  greatly  varying  conditions  found  In 
\  arious  Federal  mineral  deposits. 
Mr.   President.   I  recognize   that   the 


implications  of  this  bill  are  important, 
and  many  special  interests  may  feel  tliat 
they  will  be  adversely  affected.  I  do  not 
believe  so.  I  think  the  bill  prescribes  a 
fair,  reasonable,  and  modem  approach 
to  the  administration  of  a  large  segment 
of  our  public  resources.  It  serves  the  na- 
tional interest,  and  it  is  a  job  that  should 
be  done.  Indeed,  it  is  past  due.  Upon 
leaving  oCace  as  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior two  years  ago,  Stewart  Udall  re- 
marked : 

After  eight  yean  In  tbla  offlc«,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  moat  Important 
piece  of  unflnlahed  buslneu  on  the  Nation's 
natural  resource  agenda  la  the  complete  re- 
placement of  the  mining  law  of  1873.  Put 
simply,  this  obsolete  and  outdated  statute 
Inhibits  the  beet  Und  of  multiple-use  man- 
agement. It  operatAS  u  an  outright  give  away 
of  vital  natural  resources. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  proceed  to  consid- 
eration of  this  item  on  our  national 
agenda.  The  committee  will  hold  care- 
ful and  thorough  public  hearings  on  this 
measure.  All  viewpoints  are  encouraged 
and  will  be  examined  by  the  committee. 
In  view  of  the  President's  statement,  we 
hope  to  have  the  full  cooperation  and 
support  of  the  executive  branch  as  we 
consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  legislation  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Ricoro,  and 
that  following  this  a  statement  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill  by  Senator  Metcalf,  one 
of  the  cosponsors.  be  printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
statement,  together  with  Insertions,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord,  as 
follows: 

8.  931 

\  bill  to  provide  for  the  protection,  devel- 
opment, and  enhancement  of  the  public 
lands;  to  provide  for  the  development  of 
federally  owned  minerals;  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  olted  as  the  "Public  Domain 
Lands  Organic  Act  of  1071". 

TITLE  I— PUBLIC  LAND  ADMINISTRATION 
Sic.  101.  The  Congress  recognizes  that  (1) 
the  public  lands  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  referrrd  to 
In  this  title  as  the  "Secretary") ,  through  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  are  vital  na- 
tlonai  assets  that  contain  a  wide  variety  of 
natural  resource  values  Including  soil,  min- 
erals, water,  air,  plants,  and  animals,  and 
(3)  these  lands  should  be  administered,  used, 
restored.  Improved,  and  {>rotected  for  multi- 
ple use  and  sxistalned  yield  of  these  resources 
for  the  maximum  long-term  benefit  of  the 
general  public,  and  (8)  sound  ecological 
management  of  these  lands  Is  vital  to  main- 
tenance of  a  Uvable  environment  and  essen- 
tial to  the  well-being  of  the  American  people. 
Therefore,  the  Congress  directs  that  these 
lands  and  resources  shall  be  managed  for 
tangible  and  Intangible  uses.  Including  but 
not  Umlted  to  (1)  food  and  habitat  for  do- 
mestic and  wild  animals.  (3)  minerals  and 
materials,  (3)  timber  products,  (4)  various 
forms  of  outdoor  recreation,  (5)  human  oc- 
cupancy and  use,  (6)  the  preservation  of 
natural  wilderness  values,  (7)  watershed 
protection,  and  (8)  other  public  values. 
Ssc.  103.  As  used  in  this  Utle— 
(1)  "public  lands"  means  all  lands  or 
Interests  In  lands  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary through  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
men,  which  shall  be  known  after  enactment 
of  this  Act  as  "national  resource  lands". 


(3)  "multiple  use"  means  the  management 
of  the  various  surface  and  subsurface  re- 
sources so  that  they  are  utUlzed  In  the  com- 
bination that  wUl  best  meet  the  present  and 
future  needs  of  the  American  people;  the 
most  judicious  use  of  land  for  some  or  all  of 
these  resources  or  related  services  over  areas 
large  enough  to  provide  sufficient  latitude  for 
periodic  adjustments  in  use  to  conform  to 
changing  needs  and  conditions;  the  use  of 
some  land  for  less  than  all  of  the  resources; 
and  harmonious  and  coordinated  manage- 
ment of  the  various  resoiirces,  each  with  the 
other,  without  Impairment  to  the  envlroo- 
ment  or  the  productivity  of  the  land,  with 
consideration  being  given  to  the  relative  val- 
ues of  the  various  resources  and  to  the  eco- 
logical relationships  Involved,  and  not  neces- 
sarily the  combination  of  uses  that  will  give 
the  greatest  dollar  return  or  the  greatest 
unit  output; 

(3)  "siist&lned  yield"  means  the  achieve- 
ment and  maintenance  of  a  high-level  an- 
nual or  regular  periodic  output  of  the  vari- 
ous renewable  resources  of  land  without  Im- 
pairment of  the  quality  of  the  land  and  Us 
environmental  values; 

(4)  "qualified  governmental  agency"  means 
any  of  the  following,  including  their  lawful 
agents  and  Instrumentalities — 

(A)  the  State,  county,  municipality,  or 
other  local  government  subdivision  within 
which  the  land  Is  located;  and 

(B)  any  municipality  within  convenient 
access  to  the  lands  If  the  lands  are  within 
the  same  State  as  the  municipality. 

(5)  "qualified    Individual"   means — 

(A)  any  individual  who  Is  a  citizen  or 
otherwise  a  national  of  the  United  States 
(or  who  has  declared  his  Intention  to  become 
a  citizen)  aged  twenty-one  years  or  more; 

(B)  any  partnership  or  association,  each 
of  the  members  of  which  is  a  qualified  indi- 
vidual as  defined  in  subparagraph   (A);  and 

(C)  any  corporation  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State 
thereof  and  authorized  to  hold  title  to  real 
property  In  the  State  In  which  the  land  is 
located. 

Sec.  103.  Tlie  Secretary  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  {>ermlt  the  use  of  the  nonmin- 
eral  resources  of  the  public  lands  to  the 
maximum  extent  and  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  finds  consistent 
with  the  principles  of  section  101  of  this 
Act  and  with  the  following  goals  and  ob- 
jectives: 

(1)  Provision  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
resources  to  meet  national,  regional,  and 
local  requirements  at  reasonable  market 
prices  in  a  timely  fashion. 

(3)  Protection,  development,  and  enhance- 
ment of  their  outdoor  recreational  values  for 
the  maximum  use  and  benefit  of  the  general 
public,  within  the  basic  framework  of  multi- 
ple-use management.  In  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  Act  of  May  38.  1963  (77  SUt.  49; 
16  US.C  4601 — 4601-3).  and  In  conformity 
with  the  statewide  outdoor  recreation  plans 
developed  under  the  Act  of  September  3, 
1964  (78  Stat.  901;  16  VB.C.  4601-4,  4601- 
11). 

(3)  Preservation  of  a  quality  environment 
for  present  and  future  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

(4)  Management  of  Federal  lands  and  re- 
sources under  principles  of  multiple  use  and 
sustained  yield. 

(5)  Preparation,  maintenance,  and  pres- 
ervation of  the  integrity  of  comprehensive 
and  coordinated  national.  State,  and  local 
land  use  plans. 

(6)  Maintenance  of  an  interdisciplinary 
approach  to  natural  resources  programs. 

(7)  Opportunity  for  the  public  to  partici- 
pate fully  In  the  conduct  of  the  public  busi- 
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(8)  Payment  by  users  of  public  lands  and 
resources  of  fair  market  value. 

(9)  Adequate  tenure  and  opportunity  for 


resource  users  to  plan  and  develop  use  and 
development  operations  and  to  secure  a  fair 
return  for  their  risk  and  investment. 

(10)  Maintenance  of  competition  in  the 
allocation  and  development  of  public  re- 
sources. 

(11)  Prevention  of  undue  concentration  of 
ownership  of  rights  to  public  land  resources. 

(13)  Encouragement  of  efllclency  In  re- 
source use  and  development  and  In  protec- 
tion and  rehabilitation  of  the  envlroiunent. 

Ssc.  104.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  develop 
and  promulgate  regulations  containing  cri- 
teria by  which  he  will  determine  and  classify 
which  of  the  public  lands  under  certain 
conditions  and  consistent  with  the  goals  and 
objectives  of  this  Act  may  be  disposed  of 
because  they  are  more  valuable  for  residen- 
tial, commercial,  agricultural,  industrial,  or 
other  public  uses  or  development  in  non-Fed- 
eral ownership  than  for  management  In  Fed- 
eral ownership.  The  criteria  shall  give  due 
consideration  to  all  pertinent  factors.  Includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  environmental  qual- 
ity, ecology,  priorities  of  use,  and  the  rela- 
tive values  of  the  various  resources  In  par- 
ticular areas. 

(b)  No  such  regulation  or  any  amendment 
thereto  promulgated  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  become  effective  until  the  expira- 
tion of  at  least  thirty  days  after  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  designee  has  held  a  public  hear- 
ing thereon.  A  notice  of  such  hearing  shall 
be  given  at  least  thirty  days  In  advsmce 
through  publication  in  the  Federal  Register. 

(c)  The  Secretary  or  his  designee  shall  give 
appropriate  public  notice  of  any  proposed 
classiflcatlon  of  lands  for  disposal,  Includ- 
ing publication  In  the  Federal  Register  and 
In  a  newspaper  having  general  circulation  in 
the  area  or  areas  In  the  vicinity  of  the  af- 
fected lands  at  least  sixty  days  in  advance 
of  the  proposed  disposal.  No  such  classifi- 
cation for  disposal  shall  become  effective  un- 
til the  expiration  of  at  least  thirty  days  after 
the  Secretary  or  his  designee  has  held  a  public 
hearing  thereon  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  a  timely  and  responsible  request  for 
such  a  hearing  is  received. 

Sac.  106.  Any  classification  of  public  lands 
in  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  is  subject  to  review  for  possible  re- 
classtflcaUon  In  accordance  with  the  author- 
ity granted  by  this  Act. 

Sic.  106.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
review  every  roadless  area  of  five  thousand 
acres  or  more  on  national  resource  lands  un- 
der his  jurisdiction  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  and  shall  report  to  the  President 
his  recommendation  as  to  the  suitability  or 
nonsultablllty  of  each  such  area  for  preserva- 
tion as  wilderness,  in  accordance  with  the 
WUdemess  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  890). 

Sk.  107.  The  Secretary  shall  as  soon  as 
poHlble  establish  boundaries  for  units  of  the 
national  reso\irce  lands  and  shall  provide  ade- 
quate and  appropriate  means  of  public  iden- 
ttflcatlon.  Including  signs  and  maps. 

Sic.  108.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
sell  public  lands  that  have  been  classified 
for  disposal  in  accordance  with  this  title. 
Such  sales  shall  be  in  tracts  not  exceeding 
Ove  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres 
each  to  qualified  governmental  agencies  at 
the  appraised  fair  market  value  thereof  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  or  to  quali- 
fied Individuals  through  competitive  bidding 
at  not  less  than  the  appraised  fair  market 
values  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

Sic.  109.  At  least  ninety  days  prior  to  of- 
fering lands  for  sale  in  accordance  with  this 
title,  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  head  of 
the  governing  body  of  the  poUtical  subdi- 
vision of  the  State  having  Jurisdiction  over 
zoning  In  the  geographic  area  within  which 
the  lands  are  located  or.  In  the  absence  of 
such  political  8ul)dlvislon,  the  Governor  of 
the  State.  In  order  to  afford  the  appropriate 
body  with  the  opportunity  of  zoning  for  the 
u««  of  the  land  in  accordance  with  local 


planning  and  development.  All  sales  shall  be 
consistent  with  State  and  local  land  iise 
plans  and  zoning. 

Sic.  110.  All  patents  or  other  evidences  of 
title  Issued  under  this  title  shall  contain 
a  reservation  to  the  United  States  of  all 
mineral  deposits.  Patents  and  other  evi- 
dences of  title  may  contain  such  reserva- 
tions and  reasonable  restrictions  as  are  nec- 
essary to  achieve  the  goals  and  objectives  of 
this  Act. 

Sic.  111.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  acquire  by  purchase,  donation, 
exchange,  or  otherwise  such  lands  or  inter- 
ests therein  as  he  deems  necessary  to  provide 
access  or  otherwise  facilitate  the  admliiis- 
iratlon  of  the  public  lands. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  In  exercising  the  exchange  authority 
granted  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  may  accept  title  to  any  non-Fed- 
eral property  or  Interests  therein  and  In  ex- 
change therefor  he  may  convey  to  the  grant- 
or of  such  property  or  Interest  any  public 
lands  or  interests  therein  under  his  Juris- 
diction and  which  he  clsisslfies  as  suitable  for 
exchange  or  other  disposal  and  which  is  lo- 
cated in  the  same  State  as  the  non-Federal 
property  to  be  acquired.  The  values  of  the 
land  so  exchanged  either  shall  be  approxi- 
mately equal,  or  if  they  are  not  approximately 
equal,  the  value  shall  be  equalized  by  the 
payment  of  money  to  the  grantor  or  to  the 
Secretary  as  the  clrcum.stances  require.  The 
proceeds  received  from  any  conveyance  under 
this  section  shall  be  credited  to  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  in  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  112.  Violations  of  the  public  land 
laws  and  regulations  of  the  Secretary  relat- 
ing to  protection  of  the  public  lands  and 
the  uses  thereof  shall  be  punishable  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  six  months,  or  both. 
Any  person  charged  with  the  violation  of 
such  laws  and  regulations  may  be  tried  and 
sentenced  by  any  United  States  commis- 
sioner or  magistrate  designated  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  court  by  which  he  was  appointed, 
in  the  same  manner  and  subject  to  the  same 
conditions  as  provided  for  in  section  3401  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code. 

Sic.  113.  The  Secretary  may  authorize  such 
persons  who  are  employed  In  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  as  he  may  designate  to 
make  arrests  for  the  violation  of  the  laws 
and  regulations  referred  to  In  sections  114 
and  116  of  this  Act.  Upon  sworn  information 
by  any  competent  person,  any  United  States 
commissioner  or  magistrate  in  the  proper 
Jurisdiction  shall  issue  a  warrant  for  the 
arrest  of  any  person  charged  with  the  viola- 
tion of  said  laws  and  regulations,  but  nothing 
herein  shall  be  construed  as  preventing  the 
arrest  by  any  officer  of  the  United  States, 
without  warrant,  of  any  person  taken  in  the 
act  of  violating  such  laws  and  regulations. 

Sec.  114.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title. 

Sec.  lis.  In  order  that  the  Secretary  shall 
have  the  benefit  of  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  others  knowledgeable  with  respect  to  mat- 
ters within  the  purview  of  this  title,  he  may 
establish  such  multiple  use,  special  use,  or 
ad  hoc  advisory  boards  or  groups  as  he  deems 
necessary. 

Sec.  116.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Any 
funds  so  appropriated  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

Sec.  117.  (a)  Subject  to  valid  rights  and 
liabilities  existing  at  the  date  of  approval  of 
this  title,  the  following  Acts  or  parts  thereof 
are  repealed: 

(1)  Chapter  7  of  Utle  43.  United  States 
Code,  sections  161-302,  bomesteada  generally. 

(2)  Chapter  8  of  title  43,  United  States 


Code,  sections  315f  and  315p,  Taylor  Grazing 
Act. 

(3)  Chapter  9  of  title  43,  United  States 
Code,  sections  321-838,  desert  land  entries. 

(4)  Chapter  16  of  title  43,  United  States 
Code  sections  671-700,  sale  and  disposal  of 
public  lands. 

(5)  Chapter  17  of  Utle  43,  United  States 
Code,  sections  711-731,  reservation  and  sale 
of  townsites  on  public  lands. 

(6)  Chapter  24  of  Utle  43,  United  States 
Code,  sections  1021-1048,  under  State  laws, 
Minnesota  and  Arkansas. 

(7)  Chapter  26  of  title  43,  United  States 
Code,  sections  1071-1080,  abandoned  military 
reservations. 

(8)  Chapter  27  of  ttUe  43,  United  States 
Code,  sections  1091-1134,  public  lands  In 
Oklahoma. 

(9)  Chapter  28  of  title  43,  United  States 
Code,  sections  1153-1156,  patents  for  private 
claims,  Missouri. 

(10)  Chapter  28  of  tiUe  43.  UiUted  States 
Code,  sections  1171-1177,  sale  of  Isolated 
tracts. 

(11)  Chapter  28  of  MUe  43,  United  States 
Code,  sections  1191-1193.  evidence  of  title. 

(12)  Sections  11  and  16  of  the  Act  of  March 
3,  1891  (26  Stat.  1099,  1101;  48  US.C.  356,  43 
US.C.  728) ,  townsites,  Alaska. 

(13)  The  fourth  paragrt^h  of  secUon  1  of 
the  Act  of  March  12,  1914  (38  Stat.  307;  48 
U.S.C.  303) ,  townsites,  Alaska. 

(14)  Act  of  May  25.  1926  (44  Stat.  629;  48 
U.S.C  366a^55d),  townsites,  Alaska. 

(16)  Act  of  February  26,  1948  (62  Stat. 
35;  48  U.S.C.  355e) ,  townsites,  Alaska. 

(16)  Act  of  August  80,  1949  (63  Stat.  679; 
48  U.S.C.  364a-364e),  sale  of  public  domain, 
Alaska. 

(17)  Act  of  July  24,  1947  (61  Stat.  414;  48 
U.S.C.  364),  zoning  of  land,  Alaska. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  pre- 
vail over  any  existing  law  not  consistent  with 
It  and  such  laws  or  portions  thereof  are  here- 
by repealed. 

Sec.  118.  Appointments  made  on  and  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  to  the 
office  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  within  the  Depmrtment  of  the 
Interior,  shall  be  made  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Director  shall  (1)  have  a  broad 
background  and  experience  In  public  land 
and  natural  resource  management,  (2)  be  se- 
lected from  the  Federal  civil  service,  and  (3) 
be  subject  to  removal  only  for  cause  or  (Us- 
ability. 

TITLE  II — inNERAL  LKABTNO 
Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal  Land  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1971". 
Sec.  202.  As  used  In  this  title — 

(1)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior; 

(2)  "Head  of  department  or  agency"  means 
the  head  of  an  agency  or  the  Secretary  of  a 
department  other  than  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior; 

(3)  "Federal  lands"  means  all  federally 
owned  lands  except  lands — 

(A)  Held  In  trust  for  Indians; 

(B)  Owned  by  Indians  with  Federal  re- 
strictions on  the  tlUe; 

(C)  Within  units  of  the  national  park  sys- 
tem: or 

(D)  Administered  pursuant  to  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (67  Stat.  462; 
43  U.S.C.  1331): 

(4)  "Federal  mln»al  Interests"  means 
mineral  deposits  in  Federal  lands  and  fed- 
erally owned  mineral  Interests  In  non-Fed- 
eral lands; 

(6)  "Person"  means  any  of  the  following. 
Including  their  lawful  agents  and  instru- 
mentfdltles: 

(A)  any  State,  county,  municipality,  or 
other  local  governmental  subdivision  within 
which  the  land  is  located; 

(B)  any  municipality  within  convenient 
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access  to  the  lands  If  the  lands  are  within 
the  same  State  as  the  municipality; 

(C)  any  Individual  who  Is  authorized  to 
enter  into  a  contract  for  acquisition  of  title 
in  real  property  In  the  United  States  by  him- 
self or  through  his  guardian  or  trustee; 

(D)  any  partnership  or  association,  each 
of  the  members  of  which  Is  an  individual  as 
defined  in  subparagraph  (C) ;  and 

(E)  any  corporation  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State 
thereof,  and  authorized  to  hold  title  to  real 
property  In  the  State  In  which  the  land  Is 
located: 

(6)  "Mineral  lease"  means  an  exclusive 
right  to  explore  for  and  develop  a  mineral 
deposit  or  deposits  In  specified  lands  vmder 
this  title: 

(7)  "Mineral  license"  is  a  right  to  mine 
and  remove  a  specified  amount  of  minerals 
from  specified  public  lands;  and 

(8)  "Mineral"  Is  a  substance  that — 

(A)  Is  recognized  as  mineral,  according  to 
Its  chemical  composition,  by  the  standard 
authorities  on  the  subject,  or 

(B)  Is  classified  as  mineral  produce  in  trade 
or  commerce  except  that  helium,  water,  and 
geothermal  steam  are  not  minerals  under 
this  title. 

Sec.  203.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  permit  by  the  issuance  of  mineral 
leases  and  licenses  under  this  title,  any 
person  to  prospect  for.  mine,  and  develop 
F'ederal  mineral  Interests  to  the  maximum 
extent  and  under  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  finds  consistent  with  the 
following  goals  and  objectives : 

(1)  Provision  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
minerals  to  meet  national,  regional,  and  lo- 
cal requirements  at  reasonable  market  prices 
m  a  timely  fashion. 

(2)  Preservation  of  a  quality  environment 
for  present  and  future  generations  of  Amer- 
icans. 

(3)  Management  of  Federal  lands  and  re- 
sources under  principles  of  multiple  use 
and  stistalned  yield. 

(4)  Preparation,  maintenance,  and  pres- 
ervation of  the  Integrity  of  comprehensive 
and  coordinated  national,  State,  and  local 
land  use  plans. 

(5)  Maintenance  of  an  Interdisciplinary 
approach  to  natural  resources  programs. 

(6)  Opportunity  for  the  public  to  par- 
ticipate fully  m  the  conduct  of  the  public 
business. 

(7)  Payment  by  users  of  public  lands  and 
resources  of  fair  market  value. 

(8)  Adequate  tenure  and  opportunity  for 
mineral  prospectors  and  mining  operations 
to  plan  and  develop  prospecting  and  mining 
operations  and  to  secure  a  fair  return  for 
their  risk  and  Investment. 

(9)  Maintenance  of  a  competitive  environ- 
ment In  the  allocation  and  development  of 
public  resources. 

(10)  Prevention  of  undue  concentration 
of  ownership  of  rights  to  Federal  mineral 
interests. 

(11)  Encouragement  of  efficiency  In  pros- 
pecting ajid  prodvictlon  of  mlnwals  and  In 
protection  and  rehabilitation  of  the  environ- 
ment. 

Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  dlspoee 
of  Federal  mineral  Interests  in  Federal  lands 
which  are  not  under  his  Jurisdiction  only  If 
the  head  of  the  department  or  agency  which 
administers  the  lauds  concurs  with  the  pro- 
posal to  dispose  of  the  Federal  mineral  in- 
terests and  In  the  proposed  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  disposal  Insofeu'  as  such  terms  and 
conditions  would  affect  such  head's  exercise 
of  his  administrative  responsibilities. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  dispose  of  Federal 
mlaeral  lutereats  In  non-Federal  lands  only 
after  he  has  given  the  non-Federal  land- 
owner an  opportunity  to  review  and  com- 
ment on  the  planned  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  proposed  disposal.  Insofar  as  they 
relate  to  conservation  of  natural  resources. 


the  protection  of  the  environment,  and  pro- 
tection of  and  compensation  for  private  Im- 
provements on  the  land,  the  Secretary  shall. 
to  the  extent  he  deems  feasible.  Include  In 
the  proposed  disposal  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  that  he  would  Include  If  the  lands 
were  Federal . 

Sec.  206.  The  Secretsu7  shall  consult  with 
the  Federal.  State,  and  local  governments, 
advisory  boards  and  committees,  and  the 
general  public  to  the  extent  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  secure  full  public  participation  In 
decisions  related  to  the  disposal  of  Federal 
mineral  Interests.  The  head  of  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  may  render,  without  transfer 
of  funds,  technical  assistance  to  the  Secre- 
tary In  connection  with  the  Secretary's  ac- 
tivities under  this  title. 

Sec  206  The  Secretary  shaU  publicize  all 
proposals  to  depose  of  Federal  mineral  In- 
terests under  this  title  to  the  extent  and  by 
those  means  which  he  deems  necessary  to 
comply  with  the  goals,  objectives,  and  other 
provisions  of  this  title.  Notices  of  such  pro- 
p>osals  shall  describe  by  Incorporation  or  by 
reference  the  terms  and  conditions  of  dis- 
posals so  that  the  general  public  may  knowl- 
edgeably  comment  on  the  proposal  and  po- 
tential lessees  and  licensees  will  be  fully  In- 
formed what  their  rights  and  obligations 
would  be  under  the  proposal. 

Sec.  207.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  dispose 
of  Federal  mineral  Interests  by  mineral  leaae 
and  license  under  this  title  In  any  manner 
which  In  his  Judgment  will  meet  the  goals, 
objectives,  and  other  provisions  of  this  title. 
He  may  utilize  competitive  means  of  disposal 
whenever  he  finds  that  competitive  Interest 
exists  and  competition  would  otherwise  be 
consistent  with  the  requirements  and  goals 
smd  objectives  of  this  title.  In  competitive 
disposals,  he  may  reserve  the  right  to  reject 
any  and  all  bids  where  he  finds  that  ac- 
ceptance would  be  Inconsistent  with  the 
goals  and  objectives  of  this  title.  Where  he 
finds  that  any  person  Is  dependent  upon  con- 
tinued access  to  FWeral  mineral  Interests  by 
virtue  of  the  location  of  their  mining  and 
mineral  recovery  facilities  he  may  accord 
such  person  a  preference  right  to  meet  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  a  proposal  to  Issue 
a  mineral  lease  or  license.  Such  preference 
right  may  Include,  In  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary,  the  right  to  match  the  highest 
bid  for  contract  when  Federal  mineral  In- 
terests are  disposed  of  competitively. 

(b)  Whenever  Federal  lands  are  being 
drained  of  oil  and  gas  by  wells  drilled  on 
adjacent  lands,  the  Secretary  may  negotiate 
contract  agreements  with  the  owners  of  those 
wells  and  of  the  oil  and  gas  In  the  adjacent 
lands  to  compensate  the  United  States  for 
such  drainage. 

Sec.  208.  The  Secretary  shall  reserve  to  the 
United  States  the  ownership  of  and  right  to 
extract  helium  from  all  gas  produced  under 
this  title,  and  In  the  extraction  of  such  he- 
lium, he  shall  cause  no  substantial  delay  in 
the  delivery  of  the  gas  produced  from  the 
well  to  the  purchaser  thereof. 

Sec.  209.  In  leases,  licenses,  and  other  con- 
tracts Issued  under  this  title,  the  Secretary 
shall  Incorporate  such  terms  and  conditions 
that  he  deems  necessary  or  desirable  to  pro- 
mote good  business  practices:  to  promote  the 
conservation  of  lands  and  other  natural  re- 
sources: to  preserve  and  enhance  the  envi- 
ronment; to  maintain  ecological  balances:  to 
protect  the  public  health,  safety,  and  wel- 
fare; to  enable  the  proper  use  of  the  lands; 
and  otherwise  to  promote  or  be  consistent 
with  the  goals  and  objectives  and  other  terms 
of  this  title.  Including,  but  not  limited  to. 
provisions  for — 

( 1 )  cancellation  and  forfeitures  for  cause; 

(2)  relinquishment  of   righU  and   privi- 
leges; 

(3)  bonds,  deposits .  or  other  good   faith 
security; 


(4)  assignments  and  subleases,  in  whole 
or  In  part; 

(5)  renewals  and  extensions: 

(6)  removal  of  improvements; 

(7)  rentals  and  royalties; 

(8)  penalties  for  noncompliance; 

(9)  reinstatements; 

(10)  nondiscrimination; 

(11)  protection  of  health  and  safety  of 
workers; 

(12)  protection  and  rehabilitation  of  nat- 
ural resources; 

(13)  prevention  of  air.  water,  and  land 
pollution; 

(14)  adjustment  of  disputes: 

(15)  payments  In  kind; 

(16)  Inspection  of  premises  by  Federal 
and  State  officials; 

(17)  Inspection  of  business  records; 

(18)  Joint  enterprises;- 

(19)  suspension,  waiver,  and  reduction  of 
rentals  or  royalties  In  order  to  promote  con- 
servation of  resources; 

(20)  reasonable  diligence: 

(21)  workmanlike  performance: 

(22)  disposal  of  surface  estate: 

(23)  uses  of  the  lands  and  resources 
thereon  by  third  parties: 

(24)  uses  of  the  lands  and  resources  by 
the  contracting  parties.  Including  rentals  to 
be  paid  by  the  lessee  or  licensee: 

(25)  unitization,  operating,  and  other  co- 
operative agreements:  and 

(26)  submittal  of  plans  of  exploration, 
mining,  and  rehabilitation  operations  (or 
approval  by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  210.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
Issue  such  regulations  as  he  finds  necessary 
or  desirable  to  carry  out  the  goals,  objectives, 
and  other  purposes  of  this  title.  Including 
hut  not  limited  to,  regulations  to  etabsUsh— 

( 1 )  the  area  or  volume  or  kind  of  mineral 
rights  that  may  be  held  by  any  one  qualified 
applicant,  and 

(2)  the  area  or  volume  or  kind  of  mineral 
rights  that  may  be  acquired  by  any  one 
person  In  any  area  or  at  any  sale. 

Sec.  211.  (a)  All  prior  laws  which  relate 
to  the  disposition  of  Federal  mineral  deposits 
covered  by  this  title  are  hereby  repealed 
except  to  the  extent  noted  In  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section.  These  laws  Include,  but  are 
not  limited,  to — 

( 1 1  The  Mining  Law  of  1872.  as  amended 
(30  U.S.C.  21-77). 

(2;  The  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920,  as 
amended   (30  U.S.C.  181-286). 

(3)  The  Mineral  Leasing  Act  for  Acquired 
Lands  (30  U.S  C.  361-369). 

(4)  The  Act  of  July  31,  1947,  as  amended, 
and  the  Act  of  July  23.  1955.  as  amended 
(30  U.S.C.  601-615). 

(5)  The  RIght-of-Way  Leasing  Act  of  1930 
(30  U.S.C.  301-306). 

(b)  Any  valid  mining  claim,  lease,  con- 
tract, or  other  right  acquired  under  any  laws 
repealed  by  this  title  which  existed  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title  shall  not  be 
affected  by  this  title  but  shall  remain  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  law  under  which 
such  rights  were  derived.  The  Secretary  Is 
authorized  In  his  discretion  and  upon  appli- 
cation to  him  by  the  owner  of  the  right  to 
Issue  a  lease  or  license  under  this  title  In 
exchange  for  a  valid  mining  claim  or  valid 
mineral  lease,  license,  or  permit  Issued  under 
the  authorities  repealed  by  subsection  (») 
of  this  section. 

(c)  The  following  provisions  of  law  shall 
remain  in  force  and  effect : 

( 1 )  Section  29  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
of  1920.  as  amended  (30  U.S.C.  186). 

(2)  Section  35  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
of  1920,  as  amended  (30  U.S.C.  191) . 

(3)  The  distribution  of  receipts  provisions 
of  section  3  of  the  Act  of  September  1.  1949 
(30  use.  192c). 

(4)  The  distribution  of  receipts  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  June  1,  1948   (30  USC.  28«) 
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(6)  The  distribution  of  receipts  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  June  12,  1926  (44  Stat.  740) . 

Statement  or  Senator  Metcalf 

Mr.  MrrcALF.  Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to 
loin  with  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
the  State  of  Washington,  Mr.  Jackson,  in  co- 
sponsoring  the  "Public  Domain  Lands  Or- 
ganic Act  of  1971." 

We  are  all  becoming  keenly  aware  of  the 
abuses  that  have  been  Inflicted  upon  our 
lands  due.  In  many  ways,  to  our  past  policies 
concerning  public  holdings.  For  too  long  this 
nation  has  been  locked  into  a  psychology  of 
exploitation  of  the  environment.  Now.  Mr. 
president,  those  days  must  be  put  behind  us. 
We  must  recognize  that  otir  public  lands  are 
vital  and  precious  national  assets.  It  is  im- 
perative that  we  treat  them  as  such.  We  must 
move  to  protect  and  preserve  them.  The 
Public  Domain  Lands  Organic  Act  of  1974  Is 
s  long  step  in  that  direction. 

There  Is  a  portion  of  this  bill,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  Is  sorely  needed  to  help  solve  some 
serious  environmental  problems.  Although 
the  examples  I  have  are  In  Montana,  I  as- 
sume the-  problem  Is  general  In  the  mining 
areas.  Recently,  mining  exploration  activities 
have  Increased  drastically  In  some  of  the 
mountainous  areas  of  Montana.  Some  of  this 
exploration  has  been  on  private  land.  Most 
of  It  has  been  on  public  land,  particularly 
that  administered  by  the  Forest  Service.  Dur- 
ing the  recent  period  of  exploration  there 
have  been  reports  of  extensive  damage  to  our 
National  Forests.  These  reports  came  from 
many  concerned  Montanans,  and  the  prob- 
lem has  received  widespread  coverage  In  the 
Montana  press. 

One  example  of  exploration  damage  to  pub- 
lic lands  Is  reported  on  the  Custer  National 
Forest  In  south  central  Montana.  Here  peaks 
rise  to  more  than  12,000  feet,  thick  forests 
abound  with  wildlife,  and  mountain  streams 
run  unspoiled.  Part  of  this  area  bad  been  un- 
der consideration  for  designation  as  a  Wil- 
derness Area.  But  now.  a  large  part  of  this 
area  has  been  scarred,  some  of  It  permanently, 
by  mining  company  exploration. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Billings.  Montana. 
Gazette  de6cril)ed  clearly  what  has  happened 
In  this  wild  mountain  area.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article  Is  or- 
dered printed. 

"Mine  Exploration  1'hrkatens  Pish 

(By  Tom  Brown) 

"Mining  exploration  near  Qoose  Lake  In 
the  Beartooth  Mountains  Is  a  threat  to  fish 
in  the  Stillwater.  Clark-Fork  and  West  Rose- 
bud Rivers,  according  to  Custer  National 
Forest  Deputy  Supervisor  Rovert  Miller. 

He  said  Wednesday  that  considerable' 
buUdozlng  of  exploratory  pits  had  occurred 
this  summer  In  the  area  around  Ooose  Lake 
and  near  the  headwaters  of  the  three  rivers. 

'These  pits  wlU  cause  slltatlon  In  the 
rivers  which  drain  them  during  the  spring 
runoff."  Miller  said,  "and  slltatlon  means 
dead  fish. 

"The  Ooose  Lake  mining  activity  will  not 
wipe  out  the  fish  In  the  affected  rivers,  but 
It  win  contribute  to  their  degradation,  he 
continued. 

"The  deputy  supervisor  said  Kennecott 
Mining  Co.  was  the  only  company  known  to 
be  working  in  the  area  but  there  could  be 
others. 

"We  really  have  no  way  to  know  other 
than  rumor  since  the  companies  are  under 
no  obligation  to  keep  vis  Informed  of  their 
activities  and  have  not  done  so  voluntarily. 

"We  are,  however,  monitoring  the  area 
and  plan  to  do  a  complete  study  of  every- 
thing from  soils  to  water  poUutlon  next 
year. 

"Miller  said  the  study  would  enable  them 
to  develop  a  management  plan  describing 


the  best  way  to  conduct  any  mining  In  the 
area  with  respect  to  Its  effect  on  the  environ- 
ment. 

"But,  he  admits  that  a  mining  company 
would  be  under  no  obligation  to  follow  such 
a  plan  should  one  be  developed. 

"They  are  operating  under  the  general 
mining  law  of  1872  which  gives  them  a  right 
to  mine  the  public  domains."  Miller  said. 

"Meanwhile,  not  only  are  the  fish  in  dan- 
ger, but  the  open  pits  are  leaving  scars," 
Miller  says,  "that  can  never  be  removed." 

"They  are  working  In  alpine  country  at 
or  above  timberline  at  an  elevation  of  9,000 
to  10.000  feet."  he  said.  "At  that  height  it  Is 
Impossible  to  restore  the  vegetation. 

"These  scars  will  stay  the  way  they  are 
left." 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Such  exploration  damage  is 
not  confined  to  the  Beartooth  Mountains 
area.  Neal  Peterson,  and  Noel  Rosetta.  Forest 
Service  officials  on  the  Helena  National  For- 
est, are  among  those  who  have  focused  pub- 
lic attention  on  the  Lincoln  area  in  western 
Montana.  A  Billings  Gazette  article  of  5  Oc- 
tober 1970  told  of  Peterson's  alarm.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  portion  of  this 
article  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article  is 
ordered  printed  as  follows: 

"Peterson  calculated  that  about  20.000 
acres  In  the  326,000-acre  district  have  been 
disturbed  by  the  exploratory  work  of  four 
large  exploratory  companies. 

"They  are  the  Anaconda  Co..  Kennecott 
(which  is  no  longer  believed  to  be  actively 
exploring) ,  Roberts  Mining  and  New  Park 
Mining,  both  California-based. 

"The  Lincoln  district  is  heavily  mineralized 
with  copper,  zinc,  molybdenum.  Iron,  gold, 
silver  and  other  valuable  metals. 

"Mineral  exploration  and  road  construction 
have  been  so  extensive  In  the  area,"  Peterson 
said,  "that  there  are  few  places,  from  Lin- 
coln to  Butte,  that  haven't  been  staked  out." 

"In  the  Heddleston  district  near  the  head- 
viraters  of  the  Big  Blackfoot  River.  Anaconda 
has  gouged  roads  up  steep  grades  through 
lodgepole  pine  stands  to  bring  in  heavy  core 
drilling  rigs.  Roads  branch  every  100  yards 
or  so  and  there  Is  extensive  erosion. 

"Rosetta  said  that  the  failure  of  mining 
companies  to  file  an  application  for  a  special 
use  permit  with  the  Forest  Service  before 
building  a  road  prevents  the  service  from 
helping  them  lay  out  a  route  to  prevent  ero- 
sion and  other  problems. 

"The  Forest  Service  can't  deny  a  miner 
the  right  of  entry  to  a  valid  claim,"  he  said. 

"Adding  to  the  erosion  problem  made  worse 
by  poorly-designed  roads,  recreatlonlsts  drive 
the  fragile  high  country  with  their  four- 
wheel-drive  rigs,"  Rosetta  said. 

"Rosetta's  suggestion  that  companies  post 
land  restoration  bonds  would,"  he  said,  "no 
longer  leave  the  Foreet  Service  'holding  the 
hack  after  the  companies  move.' 

"We  expect  erosion  problems  from  all  this 
activity,"  Peterson  concluded.  "Someday.  If 
we  get  mud  three  feet  deep  In  the  Blackfoot 
River  at  least  someone  will  credit  us  with 
surveying  to  determine  the  causes." 

Mr.  Metcalf.  As  you  can  see.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Forest  Service  is  painfully  aware 
of  the  problem  of  exploration  damage,  but 
Its  hands  are  tied.  The  mining  industry  ac- 
tivity, while  certainly  not  socially  respon- 
sible, apparently  has  been  legal. 

The  primary  law  governing  mineral  activ- 
ity on  public  lands  Is  the  Mining  Law  of 
1872,  enacted  as  a  means  of  promoting  the 
development  of  the  mining  resources  of  the 
United  States.  At  that  time,  the  exploration 
process  consisted  of  one  or  two  prospectors 
packing  into  the  back-country  on  horseback, 
probing  about  as  they  went  with  their  picks 
and  shovels.  These  men  caused  no  concern 
about  the  destruction  of  the  public  lands 
because  they  were  respwnslble  for  none.  And 
understandably  so  for  the  technology  exist- 


ing m  1872  in  no  way  compares  with  that  of 
today. 

Modern  exploratory  processes  utilize  four- 
wheel -drive  vehicles,  bulldozers  and  other 
earth -moving  equipment  and  core-drilling 
rigs.  In  this  new  process  of  exploration.  Ir- 
reparable scars  and  damaged  streams  are 
often  left  as  by-products.  Clearly,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, mining  laws  designed  for  a  single  pur- 
pose for  the  nineteenth  century  cannot  be 
expected  to  meet  the  demonstrated  needs  on 
the  public  lands  In  the  latter  third  of  the 
twentieth  century.  The  Public  Land  Law 
Review  Commission,  In  Its  recent  report,  has 
recognized  this  problem  of  the  protection  of 
environmental  quality  during  exploration 
for  minerals.  On  page  127  of  the  Report,  in 
the  section  entitled  "Protecting  the  Environ- 
ment." the  Commission  recommends : 

"Upon  receipt  of  the  required  notice  of 
location  a  permit  should  be  issued  to  the 
locator,  subject  to  administrative  discre- 
tion exercised  within  strict  limits  of  con- 
gressional guidelines,  for  the  protection  of 
siu^ace  values.  While  an  administrator 
should  have  no  discretion  to  withhold  a 
permit,  he  should  have  the  authority  to  vary 
these  restrictions  to  meet  local  conditions. 
It  Is  our  view  that  protection  of  environ- 
mental values  must  cover  all  phases  of  min- 
eral activity  from  explcvation.  throtigh  de- 
velopment and  production  .  .  ." 

The  bill  Introduced  today  attempts  to  deal 
with  the  problem  along  the  lines  of  the 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission's  Re- 
port. The  bill  would  give  the  administrators 
of  our  public  lands  full  authority  to  regu- 
late exploration  in  addition  to  mining  ac- 
tivities on  public  lands. 

Specifically,  this  Act  will  enable  the  ad- 
ministrators of  our  public  lands  to  require, 
among  other  things : 

1.  Advance  submission  of  exploration  and 
operation  plans  by  mining  companies,  in- 
cluding proposals  for  the  protection  of  the 
environment. 

2.  Leasing  before  exploration  can  be  pur- 
sued. 

3.  Restoration  and  rehabilitation  of  dis- 
turbed surface  areas. 

4.  Posting  of  performance  bonds. 

5.  Penalties  for  noncompliance. 

Mr.  President,  Montanan's  have  always 
been  very  close  to  the  land.  They  love  it 
and  they  demand  that  it  be  protected.  A 
substantial  majority  of  the  people  of  Mon- 
tana and  those  charged  with  managing  our 
public  lands  will  welcome  these  new  pro- 
visions. 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFP  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Javtts, 
Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  McInttre. 
Mr.  MusKK,  and  Mr.  Pkll)  : 

S.  922.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  leader- 
ship and  grants  to  the  States  for  develop- 
ing and  implementing  State  programs  for 
youth  camp  safety  standards.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today  a  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
leadership  program  to  promote  youth 
camp  safety. 

The  csunping  industry  in  the  United 
States  Is  growing  at  an  ever-Increasing 
rate;  10.000  to  12,000  camps  are  now  op- 
erated in  this  country.  Resident  camps 
alone  have  tripled  In  the  last  decade. 

Each  year  more  than  7  million  young- 
sters go  off  to  residential,  day,  or  travel 
camps.  While  some  caipp  activity  takes 
place  during  the  school  year,  camping  is 
primarily  a  summertime  activity.  How- 
ever, while  a  parent  can  be  relatively  con- 
fident of  his  child's  safety  while  at  school, 
millions  of  parents  across  the  Nation 
send  their  offspring  to  camps  with  little 
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or  no  knowledge  whether  the  institution 
meets  basic  minimum  safety  standards. 
The  sad  fact  is  that  too  often  many  of 
them  do  not. 

In  19  States  there  are  absolutely  no 
regulations  governing  camping  at  all; 
auid.  in  many  of  the  other  States  only 
isolated  aspects  of  camping  are  governed 
by  law  or  regulation.  And  yet  camp  per- 
sonnel virtually  take  the  place  of  parents 
for  several  weeks  of  the  year,  especially 
in  travel  and  residential  camps. 

For  Instance,  only  40  States  have  train- 
ing requirements  for  counselors  who  su- 
pervise aquatic  activities. 

Porty-six  States  have  no  regulation  re- 
garding the  condition  of  vehicles  used  for 
transportation  or  the  qualifications  of 
drivers.  An  equal  number  ol  States  have 
no  regulations  restricting  the  age  of 
counselors.  Twenty-nine  States  fall  to 
even  require  armual  camp  inspections. 

The  absence  of  State  regiilations  has 
meant  that  private  camping  organiza- 
tions have  had  to  establish  and  police  ap- 
propriate standards.  The  American 
Camping  Association  with  over  3,400 
member  camps,  the  Scouting  organiza- 
tions, the  Association  of  Private  Camps 
and  church  oriented  groups  have  all 
made  a  substantial  contribution  to  better 
camping.  These  organizations  are  to  be 
commended  for  taking  the  initiative 
where  the  Government  has  failed. 

Too  many  camps  across  the  Nation, 
however,  do  not  belong  to  any  of  these 
orgranizatlons  and  do  not  follow  their 
advice.  And  in  any  evenf ,  even  if  a  camp 
does  belong  to  one  of  tho  organizations, 
there  is  little  that  the  organization  can 
do  to  enforce  its  standards. 

In  1967,  representatives  of  the  Ameri- 
can Camping  Association  surveyed  a  rep- 
resentative group  of  their  member  camps 
to  see  whether  ACA  safety  standards 
were  being  adhered  to.  These  camps  are 
generally  recognized  as  some  of  the  best 
in  the  Nation  and  yet  one  out  of  every 
eight  failed  to  meet  minimum  standards. 

The  failure  to  establish  adequate 
standards  for  many  of  our  camps  has  had 
tragic  consequences  across  the  Nation. 
Ever  since  I  became  active  in  this  field. 
I  have  heard  enough  horror  stories  to 
convince  me  that  governmental  protec- 
tion for  our  youngsters  is  an  absolute 
necessity. 

Two  years  ago  in  California  four  chil- 
dren were  killed  amd  68  others  were  in- 
jured when  a  flatbed  truck  driven  by  a 
camp  counselor  overturned  on  an  ex- 
pressway. Just  last  summer  a  schoolbus 
carrying  day  campers  from  Long  Island 
overturned  In  western  Pennsylvania  kill- 
ing seven  and  seriously  Injuring  51  others. 
The  truck  was  driven  by  a  man  who  did 
not  even  have  a  valid  driver's  license. 

Far  and  away  the  greatest  cause  of 
death  at  camp  Is  drowning,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  waterfront  of  xhe 
average  camp  Is  often  the  best  supervised 
area. 

One  man  who  knows,  and  can  never 
forget,  how  what  began  as  a  pleasant 
summer  for  their  son  turned  out  to  be  a 
nightmare  is  Mitch  Kurman,  a  constitu- 
ent of  mine  from  Westport,  Coxm.  Mr. 
Kurman  chose  a  camp  in  upstate  New- 
York  which  offered  canoe  tripe  into 
Maine,   New   Hampshire,   and   Ontario. 


Like  every  other  parent,  he  simply  as- 
sumed the  camp  was  safe. 

One  night  he  received  word  that  his 
son  had  drowned  In  a  canoeing  accident 
on  a  branch  of  the  Penobscot  River  In 
Maine.  On  checking  into  what  was  first 
considered  to  be  an  unfortiuiate  acci- 
dent, he  learned  from  other  campers  on 
the  trip  and  from  Ontario  and  Maine 
police  that  the  young  counselor  guarding 
the  boys  had  previously  had  a  narrow 
escape  on  a  river  he  had  been  warned 
against  and  that  a  Forest  Ranger  had 
specifically  warned  the  same  counselor 
not  to  challenge  the  Penobscot.  The 
counselor  ignored  all  these  warnings  and 
led  his  charges  down  a  stretch  of  river 
which  has  been  described  as  "wilder 
than  the  Niagara  gorge"  in  canoes  that 
lacked  fast  water  safety  equipment  such 
as  life  preservers  or  ropes. 

Since  that  time  Mr.  Kurman  has  be- 
come a  crusader  for  greater  camp  safety. 
He  has  been  a  vigorous  supporter  of  the 
bill  I  introduce  today  as  part  of  his  un- 
ceasing efforts  to  Insure  that  no  more 
parents  have  to  face  the  agony  he 
experienced. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  in  re- 
gard to  camp  safety  is  that  no  one  really 
knows  how  many  campers  there  are, 
how  many  suffer  injuries  or  how  these 
injuries  are  treated.  In  most  cases,  it  is 
simply  a  matter  of  the  camp  reporting 
to  the  parents  that  young  John  bruised 
his  knee  or  broke  his  arm.  Too  often,  no 
records  are  kept  of  injuries  or  illnesses, 
no  matter  how  serious. 

The  only  real  camp  safety  survey 
took  place  40  years  ago  when  a  group 
of  distingxiished  youth  leaders  and 
camping  enthusiasts  met  in  New  York 
to  discuss  camping  in  general.  It  was 
the  consensus  of  this  group  that  the 
time  had  come  to  establish  a  minimum 
standard  for  camp  health  and  safety. 
The  group  commissioned  a  nationwide 
camp  safety  study  which  remains  today 
the  only  full  report  of  the  situation. 
They  concluded  that  65  percent  of  all 
camp  accidents  could  have  been  pre- 
vented by  better  supervision  or  higher 
standards  of  camp  maintenance  and  ad- 
ministration. Only  one-quarter  of  the 
accidents  could  be  attributed  to  the 
camper's  negligence  and  half  of  these 
could  have  Ijeen  prevented  with  more 
rigorous  supervision  by  counselors.  A 
shockingly  high  percentage  of  the  in- 
juries covered  were  due  to  faulty  struc- 
tures, dangerous  pathways  and  often  the 
very  location  of  the  camp  Itself. 

This  report  was  released  in  1929. 
Forty-two  years  have  passed  and  little 
progress  has  been  seen  in  this  area.  The 
time  for  action  is  now.  We  can  no  longer 
play  Russian  roulette  with  the  health 
and  safety  of  our  children  and  grand- 
children. The  camping  Industry  has 
done  its  utmost  to  police  Itself,  but  has 
foimd  it  to  be  an  impossible  task.  The 
camping  industry  supports  the  bill,  con- 
cerned parents  support  the  bill  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  U.S.  Senate 
should  not  support  the  bill. 

This  bill  would  Instruct  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  in 
consultation  «ith  camping  and  safety 
experts,  to  establish  camp  safety  stand- 
ards. After  the  publication  of  these 
standards,  each  State  would  be  encour- 


aged to  establish  a  program  to  Insure 
compliance.  The  bill  provides  for  incen- 
tive grants  to  the  States  to  pay  up  to  half 
the  cost  of  administering  the  inspection 
and  compliance  program.  Camps  which 
meet  the  Federal  standards  will  be  urged 
to  display  this  fact  to  assist  parents  in 
their  choice. 

The  bill  would  also  establish  an  Ad- 
\isory  Council  on  Youth  Camp  Safety 
to  consult  with  the  Secretary  on  the 
promulgation  of  safety  standards.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Council  would  come  from  all 
areas  of  the  camping  industry. 

Before  establishing  safety  standards, 
the  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary  shall 
survey  existing  safety  standards  pub- 
lished by  State  and  private  organizations 
and  the  effects  of  these  standards. 

My  proposal  will  not  affect  the  finest 
camps  and  there  are  many  across  the 
land.  It  is  aimed  rather  at  fly-by-night 
operations  and  those  camps  which  are 
unaffiliated  and  unaccredited  by  respon- 
sible camping  organizations. 

I  have  no  desire  to  take  the  adventure 
out  of  camping.  But  I  see  no  leason  why 
the  benefits  of  camping  cannot  be  ren- 
dered in  a  safe  and  healthy  atmosphere. 
Many  camps  already  measure  up  to  the 
highest  safety  standards.  Others  will  be 
given  the  incentive  to  Improve.  Those 
that  fail  to  provide  a  safe  envirorunent 
do  not  belong  in  the  business  and  should 
not  be  allowed  to  continue. 

Camping  at  its  best  can  provide  un- 
matched opportunities  for  recreation  and 
close  contact  with  our  natural  environ- 
ment. 

For  most  children  it  Is  an  experience 
that  is  remembered  throughout  their 
whole  lifetime.  It  should  not  be  a  night- 
mare that  children  or  parents  can  never 
forget. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uie  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  922 
.\    btU    to   provide    Federal   leadership   and 

grants   to   the   States   Tor   developing  and 

implementing   State   programs   for  youth 

camp  safety  standards 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
.'^ct  may  be  cited  as  the  "Youth  Camp  Safety 
Act". 

STATEMENT    OF    PtTRPOSE 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
protect  and  safeguard  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  the  youth  of  the  NaOon  attending 
day  camps,  resident  camps,  and  travel  camps, 
by  providing  for  establishment  of  Federal 
standards  for  safe  operation  of  youth  camps. 
and  to  provide  Federal  assistance  and  leader- 
ship to  the  States  In  developing  programs  for 
implementing  safety  standards  for  youth 
camps,  thereby  providing  assurance  to 
parents  and  Interested  citizens  that  youth 
camps  meet  minimum  safety  standards. 

DErTNITIONS 

Sbc.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act — 
(a)  The  term  "youth  camp"  means: 
(1)  any  parcel  or  parcels  of  land  having 
the  general  characteristics  and  features  of  a 
camp  aa  the  term  Is  generally  understood, 
used  wholly  or  In  part  for  recreational  or 
educational  ptirposes  and  accommodating  for 
profit  or  under  philanthropic  or  charitable 
auspices  five  or  more  children  under  eighteen 
years  of  age,  living  apart  from  their  relatives, 
parents,  or  legal  guardians  for  a  period  of. 
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or  portions  of,  five  days  or  more,  and  Includes 
a  site  that  Is  operated  as  a  day  camp  or  as 
a  resident  camp:   and 

(2)  any  travel  camp  which  for  profit  or 
under  philanthropic  or  charitable  auspices, 
sponsors  or  conducts  group  tours  within  the 
United  States,  or  foreign  group  tours  origi- 
nating or  terminating  within  the  United 
States,  for  educational  or  recreational  pur- 
poses, accommodating  within  the  group  five 
or  more  children  under  eighteen  years  of  age 
living  apart  from  their  relatives,  parents,  or 
legal  guardians  for  a  period  of  five  days  or 
more. 

(b)  The  term  "person"  means  any  indi- 
vidual partnership,  corporation,  association, 
or  other  form  of  business  enterprises. 

(e)  The  term  "safety  standards"  means 
criteria  directed  toward  safe  operation  of 
youth  camps.  In  such  areas  as — but  not  lim- 
ited to — personnel  qualifications  for  direc- 
tor and  staff;  ratio  of  staff  to  campers;  sani- 
tation and  pubUc  health;  personal  health, 
first  aid,  and  medical  services;  food  han- 
dling, mass  feeding,  and  cleanliness;  water 
supply  and  waste  disposal;  water  safety  In- 
cluding use  of  lakes  and  rivers,  swimming 
and  boating  equipment  and  practices;  ve- 
hicle condition  and  operation;  building  and 
site  design;  equipment;  and  condition  and 
density  of  use. 

(d)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary  of   Health,   Education,   and   Welfare. 

(e)  The  term  "State"  includes  each  of  the 
several  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

CaAItTS    TO     STATES     FOR     YOtTTH     CAMP     SAFETY 
STANDARDS 

Sec  4.  Prom  sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  11  of  this  Act.  but  not  to  exceed 
12.600,000  of  such  appropriation  for  any  fis- 
cal year,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  States  which  have  State  plans  ap- 
proved by  him  under  section  6  to  pay  up  to 
50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  developing  and 
administering  State  programs  for  youth 
camp  safety  standards. 

Sic.  5.  In  developing  Federal  standards  for 
youth  camps,  the  Secretary  shall — 

(a)  undertake  a  study  of  existing  State 
and  local  regulations  and  standards,  and 
standards  developed  by  private  organiza- 
tions, applicable  to  youth  camp  safety.  In- 
cluding the  enforcement  of  such  State,  local, 
and  private  regulations  and  standards: 

(b)  establish  and  publish  youth  camp 
safety  standards  within  one  year  after  en- 
actment of  the  Act,  after  consultation  with 
State  officials  and  with  representatives  of 
appropriate  private  and  public  organizations 
after  opportunity  for  hearings  and  notifica- 
tion published  in  the  Federal  Register;  and 

(e)  authorize  and  encourage  camps  certi- 
fied by  the  States  as  complying  with  the 
published  Federal  youth  camp  standards  to 
advertise  their  compliance  with  minimum 
safety  standards. 

STATE    PLANS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  partici- 
pate In  the  grant  program  under  this  Act 
shall  designate  or  create  an  appropriate  State 
agency  for  the  purpose  of  this  section,  and 
submit,  through  such  State  agency,  a  State 
plan  which  shall— 

(1)  set  forth  a  program  for  State  super- 
vised annual  Inspection  of,  and  certification 
of  compliance  with,  minimum  safety  stand- 
ards developed  imder  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 5  and  8(a)  of  this  Act,  at  youth  camps 
located  in  such  State; 

(2)  provide  assurances  that  the  State  will 
accept  and  apply  such  minimum  youth  camp 
safety  standards  as  the  Secretary  shall  by 
regulations  prescribe; 

(3)  provide  for  the  administration  of  such 
plan  by  such  State  agency; 

(♦)  provide  for  an  advisory  committee,  to 
advise  the  State  agency  on  the  general  poUcy 
involved  in  Inspection  and  certification  pro- 
cedures under  the  State  plan,  which  com- 
ntttee  shall  Include  among  its  members  rep- 
wwntatlves  of   other   State   agencies   con- 


cerned with  can^jing  or  programs  related 
thereto  and  persons  representative  of  pro- 
fessional or  civic  or  other  public  or  non- 
profit private  agencies,  organizations,  or 
groups  concerned  with  organized  camping: 

(5)  provide  that  such  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports  in  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  reasonably  require; 

(6)  provide  assurance  that  the  State  will 
pay  from  non-Federal  sources  the  remaining 
cost  of  such  program;  and 

(7)  provide  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
counting of  funds  received  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  State  desiring  to  enable  youth 
camps  In  the  State  to  advertise  compliance 
with  Federal  youth  camp  standards,  but 
which  does  not  wish  to  participate  in  the 
grant  programs  under  this  Act,  sbaU  desig- 
nate or  create  an  appropriate  State  agency 
for  the  purpose  of  this  section,  and  submit, 
through  such  State  agency  a  State  plan 
which  shall  accomplish  the  steps  specified 
In  (a)  (1)  through  (3)  of  this  section,  and 
which  provides  for  availability  of  informa- 
tion so  that  the  Secretary  may  be  assured 
of  compliance  with  the  standards. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  not  finally  disap- 
prove any  State  plan  submitted  under  this 
Act  or  any  modification  thereof,  without  first 
affording  such  State  agency  reasonable  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

DETERMINATION    OF   FEDERAL    SHARE;    PAYMENTS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  determine 
the  amount  of  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost 
of  programs  approved  by  him  under  sec- 
tion 6  based  upon  the  funds  appropriated 
therefor  pursuant  to  section  10  for  that  fiscal 
year  and  upon  the  number  of  participating 
States;  except  that  no  State  may  receive  a 
grant  under  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  in 
excess  of  $50,000. 

(b)  Payments  to  a  State  under  this  Act 
may  be  made  In  Installments  and  in  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement  with  necessary 
adjustments  on  account  of  overpajmients  or 
underpayments. 

OPERATION  OF  ffTATE  PLANS;    HEARIN08  AND 
JTTOICIAL    REVIEW 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  agency  administering  a 
State  plan  approved  under  this  Act.  finds 
that— 

(1)  the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  It  no  longer  compiles  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  6,  or 

(2)  in  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  provision, 

the  Secretary  shall  notify  such  State  agency 
that  no  further  payments  will  be  made  to  the 
State  under  this  Act  (or  in  his  discretion, 
that  further  payments  to  the  State  will  be 
limited  to  programs  or  portions  of  the  State 
plan  not  affected  by  such  failure) ,  until  he  is 
satisfied  that  there  will  no  longer  be  any 
failure  to  comply.  Until  he  Is  so  satisfied,  no 
further  payments  may  be  made  to  such  State 
under  this  Act  (or  payment  shall  be  limited 
to  programs  or  portions  of  the  State  plan  not 
affected  by  such  failure) . 

(b)  A  State  agency  dissatisfied  with  a 
final  action  of  the  Secretary  under  section  6 
or  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may  appeal 
to  the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  in  which  the  State  is  located,  by 
filing  a  petition  with  such  court  within  sixty 
days  after  such  final  action.  A  copy  of  the 
petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by 
the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Secretary  or 
any  officer  designated  by  him  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  Secretary  thereupon  shall  file  in 
the  court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on 
which  he  based  his  action,  as  provided  In 
section  2112  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 
Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the  court 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  action 


of  the  Secretary  or  to  set  it  aside.  In  whole 
or  in  part,  temporarily  or  permanently,  but, 
until  the  filing  of  the  record,  the  Secretary 
may  modify  or  set  aside  his  order.  The  find- 
ings of  the  Secretary  as  to  the  facts,  11  aup- 
ported  by  subBtantlal  evidence,  shall  be  con- 
clusive, but  the  court,  for  good  cause  shown, 
may  remand  the  case  to  the  Secretary  to  take 
further  evidence,  and  the  Secretary  may 
thereupon  make  new  or  modified  findings  c^ 
fact  and  may  modify  his  previous  action, 
and  shall  file  In  the  court  the  record  of  the 
further  proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified 
findings  of  fact  shall  Ukewlae  be  conclusive 
If  supported  by  substantial  evidence.  The 
judgment  of  the  court  affirming  or  setting 
aside.  In  whole  or  In  part,  any  action  of  the 
Secretary  shall  be  final,  subject  to  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
In  section  1254  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code.  The  commencement  of  proceedings  un- 
der this  subsection  shall  not,  uiUeas  ao  spe- 
cifically ordered  by  the  court,  c^>erate  as  a 
stay  of  the  Secretary's  acttOQ. 

ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON   YOtTTH  CAMP  BAFBTY 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
In  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  an  Advisory  Council  on  Youth  Camp 
Safety  to  advise  and  consult  on  p)ollcy 
matters  relating  to  youth  camp  safety,  par- 
ticularly the  promulgation  of  youth  camp 
safety  standards.  The  Council  shall  consist 
of  the  Secretary,  who  shall  be  Chairman,  and 
eighteen  members  appointed  by  him,  with- 
out regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  from 
persons  who  are  specially  qvialifled  by  experi- 
ence and  competence  to  render  such  service. 
Prior  to  making  such  appointments,  the 
Secretary  shall  consult  with  appropriate 
associations  representing  organized  camping. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  appoint  such 
special  advisory  and  technical  experts  and 
consultants  as  may  be  necessary  in  carrying 
out  the  functions  of  the  Council. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Council,  whUe 
serving  on  business  of  the  Advisory  Council, 
shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  $100 
per  day.  Including  traveltlme;  and  whUe  so 
serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business,  they  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses.  Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  6703  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  for  persons  in  the 
Government  service  employed  Intermittently. 

ADMIN  ISTKATIOir 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  President  for  transmittal 
to  the  Congress  at  least  once  in  each  fiscal 
year  a  comprehensive  and  detaUed  report  on 
the  administration  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  request 
directly  from  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  information,  stigges- 
tlons,  estimates,  and  statistics  needed  to 
carry  out  his  functions  under  this  Act;  and 
such  department  or  agency  is  authorised  to 
furnish  such  Information,  suggestions,  esti- 
mates, and  statistics  directly  to  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  Act  or  regulations 
Issued  hereunder  shall  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary, a  State  agency,  or  any  official  acting 
under  this  law  to  restrict,  determine,  or  in- 
fluence the  curriculum,  program,  or  ministry 
of  any  youth  camp. 

AUTRORIZATION 

Sec.  11.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  the  sum  of  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  80,  1972.  and  for  each  of  the  five 
succeeding  fiscal  years. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Chttrch,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr. 
Moss,  and  Mr.  Moitdals)  r 
S.  323.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  increases  in  benefits 
under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  dlsabll- 
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ity  insurance  program,  to  provide  health 
insurance  benefits  for  the  disabled,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  authorize  increaaes  In  social  security 
benefits  and  to  make  other  comprehen- 
sive reforms  in  the  social  security  and 
medicare  programs. 

A  few  days  ago,  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Aging  issued  a  far-reaching  and  hard- 
hitting report — based  on  2  years  of  study 
and  more  than  2.000  pages  of  testimony — 
on  the  "Economics  of  Aging:  Toward  a 
Full  Share  in  Abiuidance." 

What  has  emerged  Is  a  compelling 
call  for  immediate  and  long  range  action. 

This  report  also  forcefully  pointa  out 
that  millions  of  older  Americans  are  ex- 
periencing a  retirement  income  crisis. 
And  their  situation  is  worseriing,  rather 
than  Improving. 

Nearly  5  million  elderly  persons  live  in 
poverty.  Medicare,  valuable  as  it  Is,  still 
covers  less  than  half  of  their  health  care 
expenditures. 

For  the  typical  retired  worker,  the 
average  social  security  benefit  is  only 
about  $1,400  a  year.  For  the  average  re- 
tired couple,  social  security  provides  ap- 
proximately $2,400  in  annual  benefits. 

And  for  the  first  time  since  poverty 
statistics  were  tabulated,  the  elderly  poor 
population  is  growing  instead  oi  decreas- 
ing. In  the  past  their  aggregate  numbers 
have  declined,  although  at  a  slower  rate 
than  for  younger  persons.  But  since  1968, 
nearly  200.000  older  Americans  have  been 
added  to  the  poverty  rolls.  In  sharp  con- 
trast, the  number  of  persons  under  65 
in  poverty  declined  by  approximately  1.2 
million. 

Today  older  Americans  are  twice  as 
likely  to  be  poor  as  younger  persons.  One 
out  of  every  four  individuals  65  and 
older — in  contrast  to  1  in  9  for  younger 
persons — lives  In  poverty. 

These  statistics  clearly  show  that 
piecemeal,  stopgap  legislation  is  just  not 
going  to  solve  the  retirement  income 
problems  of  the  aged.  Adding  a  few  dol- 
lars every  2  years  to  social  security  will 
not  get  the  Job  done  either.  And  timid 
tinkering  with  medicare  is  not  the 
answer. 

What  is  needed — and  needed  now — Is 
a  comprehensive,  overall  approach  for 
their  pressing  problems. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  can  be  help- 
ful in  providing  an  important  founda- 
tion for  this  needed  reform.  This  meas- 
ure— enthusiastically  supported  by  the 
APL-CIO  and  the  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens — is  patterned  after  simi- 
lar legislation  I  sponsored  in  the  last 
Congress. 

Several  of  these  provisions  were  ap- 
proved in  identical  or  modified  form  in 
the  House-  and  Senate-passed  social  se- 
curity bills  last  year. 

However,  no  final  action  was  taken  be- 
cause a  conference  committee  could  not 
be  held  to  resolve  the  differences  In  the 
two  bills. 

But  now  there  is  strong  sentiment  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress  that  social  se- 
curity legislation  should  be  promptly  en- 
acted this  year.  And  there  is  equally 
strong  support  that  the  benefit  increases 
should  be  retroactive  to  January  1,  1971, 


the  same  effective  date  as  in  the  proposed 
1970  Social  Security  Amendments. 

We  owe  this  pledge  to  our  20  million 
senior  citizens,  who  have  worked  most  of 
their  lives  for  the  progress  we  now  enjoy. 

And  we  owe  this  commitment  for  to- 
day's workers,  the  retirees  of  tomorrow. 
Because,  unless  major  policy  changes  are 
made,  they.  too.  will  be  poor  when  they 
become  old. 

BENrrrr  imckeasks 

First,  my  bill  would  provide  a  15  per- 
cent across-the-board  increase  in  bene- 
fits retroactive  to  January  1.  1971.  An- 
other 15 -percent  raise  would  be  author- 
ized for  1972. 

With  this  approach,  social  security 
benefits  can  be  brought  up  to  a  more 
realistic  level  for  the  wealthiest  Nation 
in  history — with  a  gross  national  product 
exceeding  $1  trillion. 

AtrrOMATtC    ADJtJSTMtNTa 

Thereafter,  benefits  would  be  adjusted 
on  an  annual  basis  for  each  3-percent 
rise  in  the  cost  of  living.  However,  any 
proposal  would  stress  the  role  of  Con- 
gress in  setting  benefit  levels.  This  auto- 
matic escalator  would  be  employed  only 
if  Congress  failed  to  act  on  social  secu- 
rity legislation. 

In  addition,  my  bill  would  authorize 
a  study  by  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  con- 
sider methods  of  adjusting  benefits  based 
on  increases  in  productivity  and  the 
standard  of  living. 

MINIMUM    MONTHLT    BENXfTTS 

One  criicial  area  for  reform  Is  that  of 
minimum  benefits,  now  $64  per  month 
for  a  single  person.  This  represents  about 
$770  a  year — less  than  one-half  of  the 
$1,749  poverty  threshold  for  an  aged  per- 
son. 

Substantial  increases  in  minimum  ben- 
efits are  needed  now  because  of  the  prev- 
alence and  persistence  of  poverty  among 
older  Americans. 

My  bill  would  raise  the  minimum  In 
two  steps,  to  $100  this  year  and  then  to 
$120  in  1972. 

With  this  approach  and  the  15-percent 
boost  In  social  security  benefits,  large 
numbers  of  elderly  persons  could  be  lifted 
out  of  poverty. 

SAKNINGS    TEST 

Today  only  about  1  out  of  every  6 
persons  65  and  over  is  employed — usually 
part  time  and  in  lower  paying  work. 

But  many  older  persons  need  to  work 
to  supplement  their  retirement  Income. 
However,  large  numbers  of  Individuals 
under  72  are  now  deterred  because  of 
the  existing  $1,680  earnings  limitation 
before  social  security  benefits  are  re- 
duced. For  earnings  In  exoess  of  $1,680 
but  not  greater  than  $2,880,  $1  in  benefits 
is  withheld  for  each  $2  of  earnings. 
Thereafter,  benefits  are  reduced  dollar 
for  dollar  for  earnings  above  $2,880. 

My  proposal  would  raise  this  exempt 
amount  to  a  more  realistic  level,  to  $2,100. 
For  older  persons  who  must  work  or 
would  prefer  to  work  part  time,  this 
measure  can  provide  welcome  relief. 
loo-pncKNT  BKNcrrrs  fob  widows 

Another  area  for  reform  concerns  the 
treatment  of  widows.  At  present  they  re- 
ceive 82 'i  percent  of  the  primary  benefits 
of  their  deceased  spouses. 

Yet  there  are  many  pressing  reasons 


for  allowing  widows  to  receive  the  full 
amount  of  their  deceased  husband's  ben- 
efits, instead  of  only  a  fraction. 

About  6  out  of  every  10  widows  living 
alone  have  incomes  below  the  poverty 
line.  Equally  disadvantaged  are  the  Na- 
tion's older  women. 

Another  compelling  argument  has  been 
advanced  by  Dr.  Joseph  Pechman  of  the 
Brookings  Institute.  He  told  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aging: 

...  an  Increase  In  the  widow's  beneflu  to 
a  full  100  percent  of  P/A  (the  primary  benefit 
amount  that  had  been  payable  to  the  hus- 
band) would  more  effectively  aid  the  poor, 
per  dollar  of  added  cost,  than  any  other 
change  In  the  system.  Including  a  minimum 
benefit. 

AGB-82    COMPUTATION    POINT    ro«    MEN 

Social  security  benefits  for  men  are 
now  figured  differently  and  less  advan- 
tageously than  for  women.  In  computing 
benefits  for  men,  earnings  up  to  age  65 
must  be  taken  into  account.  But  for 
women,  only  years  up  to  age  62  are  con- 
sidered. 

Under  my  proposal,  men  and  women 
would  be  treated  alike  In  computing  their 
benefits. 

Et-IMINATINO    PART    B    PREMIUM    COST 

One  major  drain  for  the  fixed  Incomes 
of  the  elderly  is  the  cost  of  the  part  B 
supplementary  medical  Insurance  pre- 
miums— now  $5.30  per  month,  but  sched- 
uled to  rise  to  $5.60  In  July. 

When  the  new  rate  is  in  effect,  the 
cost  of  part  B  insurance  for  an  aged 
couple  will  be  about  $135  per  year. 

For  the  great  majority  of  older  Ameri- 
cans living  on  limited  Incomes,  this  ex- 
penditure represents  a  heavy  financial 
burden. 

My  amendment  would  eliminate  this 
premium  charge.  Instead,  financing  for 
part  B — like  part  A  hospital  insurance- 
would  be  provided  from  payroll  taxes 
and  a  matching  contribution  from  the 
Federal  Government. 

COVE&ACE    or    DRUGS 

Today  the  threat  of  costly  and  cata- 
strophic illness  Is  all  too  real  for  millions 
of  senior  citizens. 

One  major  gap  In  coverage  is  out-of- 
hospital  prescription  drugs.  Too  often 
older  Americans  are  confronted  with  this 
dilemma:  Shall  we  buy  food  for  the  ta- 
ble or  drugs  to  maintain  our  health? 
And  too  often,  both  needs  are  not  ade- 
quately met. 

Drug  expenditures  for  persons  65  and 
older  average  about  3  times  higher  than 
those  for  younger  individuals. 

And  for  aged  persons  with  severe 
chronic  conditions — about  15  percent  of 
all  elderly  individuals — prescription  ex- 
penditures are  six  times  as  great  as  for 
younger  people. 

To  provide  relief  for  this  major  ex- 
pense, my  bill  would  extend  medicare 
coverage  to  out-of-hospital  prescription 
drugs 

MKDICARX    FOR    DISAB1.XD 

Another  essential  change  is  medicare 
coverage  for  disabled  social  security  ben- 
eficiaries under  age  65.  These  individuals 
need  medicare  as  much.  If  not  more,  as 
persons  65  and  older. 

We  know  this  need  exists  because  that 
need  has  been  documented.  Therefore,  I 
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urge  extension  of  medicare  coverage  for 
the  disabled. 

GENERAL    REVENUE    FINANCING 

Social  seciu-ity  and  medicare  are  now 
financed  largely  by  a  payroll  tax  levied 
on  employees  and  employers.  This 
method,   however,   leaves   much   to   be 

desired.  ^  ^     , 

It  places  a  regressive  tax  on  today's 
workers.  Individuals  with  low  earnings 
pay  much  larger  shares  of  their  total 
wages  than  do  higher  paid  persons. 

It  also  lacks  the  built-in  flexibility  of 
the  more  progressive  individual  income 

tax. 

Well-timed  and  well -conceived  use  of 
general  revenues — as  urged  in  my  bill- 
could  help  to  correct  these  existing  de- 
ficiencies. 

In  addition,  general  revenues  would 
provide  a  more  equitable  basis  for  fi- 
nancing part  of  the  costs  of  medicare 
and  social  security. 

And  it  would  not  result  in  burdensome 
taxes  imposed  upon  lower  paid  workers. 

NEED    FOR    FAST    ACTION 

In  1935  this  Nation  made  a  commit- 
ment to  enable  the  elderly  to  live  in  dig- 
nity and  self  respect  in  retirement  with 
the  enactment  of  the  landmark  Social 
Security  Act. 

Todav  social  security  protects  workers 
and  their  families  from  loss  of  earnings 
because  of  retirement,  death,  or  dis- 
ability, 

But  there  is  still  a  great  need  for  im- 
provingShis  imperfect,  essential  system. 

Mr.  PresHent,  I  urge  prompt  and  fav- 
orable action  to  make  these  necessary 
and  comprehensive  reforms  in  social  se- 
curity and  medicare. 

By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 

S.  924.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jaime 
Interior  Capule.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 

S.  925.  A  bill  to  provide  mortgage  pro- 
tection life  insurance  for  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans  who  have  re- 
ceived grants  for  specially  adapted  hous- 
ing. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  cur- 
rent mortgage  protection  life  insurance 
for  service-connected  disabled  veterans 
in  special  adapted  housing  is  inadequate. 

Public  Law  91-22  provides  for  a  maxi- 
mum mortgage  insurance  of  $12,500.  The 
average  cost  of  special  adapted  housing  is 
approximately  $30,000.  Quadrapleglcs 
and  paraplegics  are  the  principal  users  of 
housing  of  this  type.  Upon  their  death,  if 
the  mortgage  is  S30,000,  the  widow  is  left 
OTth  a  $17,500  mortgage  burden.  The  life 
expectancy  of  many  of  the  veterans  of 
the  group  concerned  has  been  shortened 
by  their  service-connected  disabilities, 
and  following  their  death,  the  income  of 
their  widow  or  other  survivors  generally 
is  substantially  reduced.  It  is  time  to  up- 
date the  mortgage  protection  life  insur- 
ance benefits  for  our  disabled  veterans. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  is  similar  to 
the  bill  H.R.  943  that  was  Introduced  to 
the  House  by  Congressman  Montgomery 

I  introduce  S.  925.  a  bill  to  provide 
mortgage  protection  life  insurance  not  to 
exceed  $30,000  for  service-connected  dis- 


abled veterans  who  have  received  grants 
for  specially  adapted  housing. 

I  believe  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Cong.-ess  to  give  full  consideration  to 
mortgage  protection  life  insurance  to  our 
disabled  veterans. 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 

S.  926.  A  bill  to  amend  section  620  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  extend 
the  length  of  time  community  nursing 
home  care  may  be  provided  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  United  States.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  our  cur- 
rent program  of  extended  nursing  care 
for  veterans  is  clearly  inadequate.  The 
present  program  provides  that  once  a 
non-service-connected  disabled  veteran 
has  used  his  maximum  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospital  benefits — which  Is  nor- 
mally 60  days — he  must  be  transferred  to 
a  conununity  nursing  home  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  6  months,  and  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  pays  40  percent  of 
the  nursing  home  cost.  Many  of  these  dis- 
abled patients  have  suffered  strokes  and 
have  severe  heart  conditions  and  need 
longer  than  6  months  to  convalesce. 

To  rectify  this  inequity  seems  only  a 
matter  of  simple  justice.  I  doubt  If  there 
is  any  Member  of  this  body  who  would 
deny  the  need  to  extend  the  current 
nursing  care  program  for  veterans.  Pres- 
ent programs  fail  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  veterans.  Therefore,  we  must  extend 
the  helping  hand  that  is  necessary. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  Is  Identical 
to  the  bill  which  was  Introduced  in  the 
House  this  .session  by  Congressman  Olin 
Teague. 

Today  I  introduce  S.  926,  a  bill  to 
amend  subsection  fA)  of  section  620  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  extend 
the  length  of  time  community  nursing 
home  care  may  be  provided  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  United  States  from  6  months 
to  9  months. 

I  believe  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Congress  to  give  full  consideration  to  the 
extended  nursing  care  needs  of  our 
veterans. 

By  Mr.  SPONG  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.  Bavh,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr. 
MusKiE,  and  Mr.  Randolph)  : 

S.  927.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  and  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  in  order  to  prevent  false  and 
deceptive  advertising  with  respect  to 
products  and  services  to  prevent  and 
control  air  and  water  pollution.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  last  May  I 
suggested  during  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  that  criminal  sanctions  be  im- 
posed upon  industries  which  engage  in 
grandiose  advertising  about  the  benefi- 
cial environmental  effect  of  new  prod- 
ucts which  in  reality  are  doing  as  much 
harm  as  good  in  terms  of  both  the  en- 
\1ronment  and  public  health. 

The  subcommittee  was  in  the  midst 
of  receiving  testimony  from  representa- 
tives of  the  detergent  Industry,  and  I 
predicted  that  while  everyone  was  com- 
mitted to  cleaning  up  the  environment, 
Madison  Avenue  would  overextend  itself 
with  ple-ln-the  sky  advertising. 

At  the  time,  the  chemical  known  as 
NTA  was  being  advocated  by  a  segment 


of  the  Industry  tis  a  substitute  for  phos- 
phates in  detorgents.  Phosphates,  of 
course,  are  considered  as  a  contributor 
to  accelerated  algal  growth  in  some  lakes 
and  bodies  of  water. 

Since  the  hearings,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence of  studies  by  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  has  warned  the  industry  and  the 
public  that  new  research  mdicates  that 
NTA  Is  a  potential  threat  to  health.  The 
industry  has  agreed  to  discontinue  its 
use. 

The  American  public  is  being  subjected 
to  a  fiood  of  advertising  on  a  wide  range 
of  products  that  are  being  introduced  on 
the  market  with  little — if  any — consid- 
eration to  their  impact  upon  man  or 
his  surroundings. 

Moreover,  many  industries  apparently 
are  placing  more  emphasis  on  advertising 
their  abatement  activities  than  they  are 
on  abatement  itself.  And  the  advertise- 
ments in  some  cases  are  worse  than  mis- 
leading— they  are  not  even  truthful. 

Mr.  President,  in  an  effort  to  stop  such 
practices,  I  introduced  for  myself,  the 
Senator  from  Termessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh). 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole). 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskiei, 
and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph)  a  bill  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
posal I  made  during  the  hearings  last 
year. 

The  bill  I  send  to  the  desk  for  appro- 
priate reference  provides  for  fines  of 
not  more  than  810,000  or  imprisonment 
of  not  more  than  6  months,  or  both, 
upon  conviction  for  knowingly  making 
false  or  deceptive  statements,  represen- 
tations or  claims  in  advertising  products, 
services,  systems  or  devices  of  any  kind 
or  description  which  will  control  or  pre- 
vent, or  aid  in  controlling  or  preventing, 
the  emission  of  pollution  agents. 

Two  articles  discussing  the  extent  of 
environmental  hucksterlsm  have  come  to 
my  attention.  They  were  published  De- 
cember 28,  1970,  In  Newsweek,  and  Jan- 
uary 7,  1971,  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
In  a  moment.  I  Intend  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  inserted  In  the 
Record. 

Before  doing  that,  I  wish  to  make  clear 
that  it  is  not  my  wish  to  embarrass  any 
of  the  Industries  mentioned  in  the  arti- 
cles, or  to  prejudge  their  particular  situ- 
ation. My  purpose  is  to  buttress  my  opin- 
ion that  this  is  a  growing  problem  which 
must  be  resolved. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  and 
the  articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
articles  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  927 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  In 
order  to  prevent  false  and  deceptive  adver- 
tising with  respect  to  products  and  serv- 
ices to  prevent  and  control  air  and  water 
pollution 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Clean  Air  Act  Is  amended  by  redeslg:natlng 
sections  310  through  317  as  sections  311 
through  318,  respectively,  and  by  Inserting 
after  section  309  a  new  section  as  follows: 
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"TkLSK  OK  DBCXPTIVK  ADVXSTIStNC  Df  AIX  POtXT7- 
TTON    PSXTXNTION    Ol    CONTKOL    PKODUCTS    OK 

snmcxs 

"Sbc.  810.  (a)  In  order  to  protect  the  na- 
tion's consumers  and  Industries,  any  person 
who  knowingly  makes  any  false  or  deceptive 
statement,  representation,  or  claim  In  adver- 
Uslng  a  product,  service,  system,  or  device 
of  any  kind  or  description  with  respect  to 
the  ability  of  the  product,  service,  system 
or  device  to  prevent  or  control  air  pollution, 
shall  upon  conviction,  he  punished  by  a  flne 
of  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  by  Imprison- 
ment of  not  more  than  six  months,  or  by 
both. 

"(b)  The  Administrator,  in  consultation 
with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  shall 
Issue  regulations  designed  to  prevent  the 
making  of  such  statements,  representations, 
or  claims  by  anyone.  Including  provisions 
for  the  Commission  to  receive  and  Investi- 
gate complaints  concerning  such  statements, 
representations,  or  claims. 

"(c)  The  several  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  sbaU  have  Jurisdiction  to  pre- 
vent and  restrain  violations  of  thla  section 
upon  the  application  of  such  Administrator 
or  Commission." 

Sec.  3.  The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  Is  amended  by  redesignating  sections 
20  through  27  as  sections  21  through  28. 
respectively,  and  by  Inserting  after  section 
19  a  new  section  as  follows; 

"rAi.sx   oa   OECEFTTVX   hDvaraTSG   ut   watkk 

POLLtmON    I»REV«NTTOr»    OK    CONTKOL    PKOD- 

rcTS  OK  sxavicxB 

"Swc.  20.  (a)  In  order  to  protect  the  na- 
tion's consumers  and  Industries,  any  per- 
son who  knowingly  makes  any  false  or  de- 
ceptive statement,  representation,  or  claim 
In  advertising  a  product,  service,  system,  or 
device  of  any  kind  or  description  with  re- 
spect to  the  ability  of  the  product,  service. 
system  or  device  to  prevent  or  control  water 
pollution,  shall  upon  conviction,  be  pun- 
ished by  a  flne  of  not  more  than  tlO.OOO  or 
by  Imprisonment  of  not  more  than  aU 
months,  or  by  both. 

"(b)  The  Amlnlstrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  In  consultation 
with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  shall 
Issue  regulations  designed  to  prevent  the 
m&klng  of  such  statements,  repreeentstlons. 
or  claims  by  anyone.  Including  provisions 
for  the  Commission  to  receive  and  Investi- 
gate complaints  concerning  such  statements, 
representations,  or  claims. 

"(c)  The  several  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  pre- 
vent and  restrain  violations  of  this  subsec- 
tion upon  the  application  of  such  Admin- 
istrator or  Commission." 

(From  the  Newsweek  magaslne.  Dee.  38. 1970] 
PoixtmoN :  PumBiT  ok  Pbooksh? 

"It  cost  us  a  bundle  but  the  Clearwater 
River  still  runs  clear."  read  the  headline 
beneath  the  picture.  And  sure  enough,  It  was 
a  scene  of  breath-taking  natural  beauty — 
bills,  shaggy  with  evergreens,  framing  a 
stretch  of  clear,  blue  water  flecked  with  white 
foam  where  It  raced  over  hidden  rocks.  But 
what  Potlatch  Forests,  Inc.,  neglected  to 
mention  in  Its  national  ad  campaign  was 
that  the  picture  had  been  snapped  some  OO 
miles  upstream  from  the  company's  pulp  and 
paper  plant  In  Lewlston.  Idaho.  What  Is 
more.  Potlatch  pumps  Its  fresh  water  from 
the  Clearwater — but  dumps  up  to  40  tons  of 
suspended  organic  wastes  back  Into  the 
Clearwater  and  the  nearby  Snake  River  every 
day. 

Aside  from  the  filth  that  spews  into  the 
river,  Potlatch  concedes,  some  2.S  million 
tons  of  sulphur  gases  and  1.8  million  pounds 
of  particulates  billowed  from  the  plant  stacks 
last  year;  In  fact,  the  Lewlston  plant  enjoys 
the  dubious  distinction  of  being  the  only  In- 
dustrial mill  In  the  U.S.  to  have  been  the 
subject  of  separate  air-  and  water-pollution 


abatement  hearings  before  Federal  authori- 
ties. Each  day,  on  leaving  the  plant's  park- 
ing lot,  employees  sluice  down  their  autos 
with  a  company-Installed  car  wash  to  pro- 
tect the  car's  paint  from  the  corrosive  sodium 
sulphate  that  sifts  from  the  air.  When  an 
enterprising  local  college  newspaper  editor 
pointed  out  the  discrepancy  between  ad  copy 
and  reality,  the  company  responded  by  can- 
celing all  corporate  advertising.  As  Potlatch 
president  Benton  R.  Cancell  explained  It; 
"We  tried  out  best.  You  Just  can't  say  any- 
thing right  any  more — so  to  hell  with  It." 

nsuiNO 

The  Potlatch  Incident  is  certainly  not  the 
whole  story  of  Industry's  role  in  pollution. 
U.S.  companies  will  have  spent  some  91  bil- 
lion in  1970  alone  to  clean  up  the  nation's 
fouled  air  and  water,  according  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
(CEQ).  Indeed,  under  pressure  from  Federal 
agencies.  Potlatch  Itself  has  announced  plans 
to  spend  tS.O  million  on  pollution-abatement 
equipment  for  the  Lewlston  plant.  And  some 
companies  have  gone  all-out  to  prove  their 
good  Intentions.  Armco  Steel  won  the  high- 
est award  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  this  year  for  Its  virtually  pollution- 
free  steel  mill  In  Mlddletown.  Ohio,  where 
even  the  pickling  pond,  usually  a  cauldron  of 
acid  and  water.  Is  so  pure  that  It  has  been 
stocked  for  fishing.  Campbell  Soup  Co.  solved 
a  tough  problem  In  Paris,  Texas,  by  using 
water  laced  with  food  scraps  to  Irrigate  500 
acres  of  pastiuvland. 

Still,  there  is  growing  concern  among 
Washington  officials,  conservationists  and 
even  some  Industrialists  that  too  many  com- 
panies are  declaring  war  en  pollution  mainly 
with  TV  commercials,  lavish  brochiu'es,  press 
releases  and  ads  In  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines— without  doing  enough  actual  spend- 
ing to  wage  the  war  effectively.  "I  think 
there  has  been  wlde^read  acceptance  by 
Industry  of  the  reality  of  the  environmental 
problem  but  at  this  point.  I  don't  feel  they 
have  a  now-or-never  attitude,"  CEQ  chair- 
man Russell  E.  Train  told  Newtrweek's  James 
Bishop  Jr. 

Beyond  doubt  there  are  some  puMlclsta 
who  have  seized  on  the  pollution  Issue  as 
what  Advertising  Age  called  "today's  bo- 
nanza." In  S&n  Francisco.  liberal  adman 
Jerry  Mander — who  has  crusaded  for  the 
Sierra  Club  and  lost  an  auto  account  because 
of  his  ecological  zeal — says  many  corporate 
ads  are  merely  "eco-pomography."  No  less  an 
Industrialist  than  Wlllaj-d  Rockwell  Jr.,  chair- 
man of  North  American  Rockwell,  has  warned 
the  Association  of  National  Advertisers:  "We 
should  never  be  accused  of  surfing  on  a  wave 
of  public  concern  with  little  more  than  com- 
mercial gain  as  our  goal.  But  this  is  what  Is 
happening  in  pollution  control."  And  now 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  launched 
an  Investigation  to  find  out  for  Itself  whether 
the  advertised  claims  are  founded  on  fact 
Staffers  are  In  the  field  gathering  evidence 
that  PTC  aides  expect  will  result  In  a  series 
of  actions  charging  deceptive  advertising.  As 
one  aide  said.  "Many  advertising  campaigns 
are  capitalizing  on  the  new  ecological  con- 
cern, and  our  ptirpoee  Is  simply  to  make  sure 
they  are  not  misleading  anyone." 

Misleading  may  turn  out  to  be  an  under- 
statement in  some  cases;  in  at  lesst  two  re- 
cent ads.  companies  have  been  as  careless 
with  details  as  Potlatch.  To  counter  ecologi- 
cal criticism  of  Its  nuclear  generating  plant 
at  San  Onofre.  Calif.,  Southern  California 
Edison  ran  an  ad  showing  a  healthy  lobster 
over  the  caption.  "He  likes  our  nuclear 
plant."  As  It  ttimed  out.  a  local  marine  biol- 
ogist. Rlmon  Fay,  said  the  company's  ad 
agency  had  borrowed  a  lobster  from  his  tanks 
to  photograiph — and  Pay  hotly  disputes  the 
company's  claim  that  the  plant  Is  not  harm- 
ful. Similarly,  Standard  Oil  of  California 
plugged  its  effort  to  reduce  auto  smog  with 
an  ad  featuring  an  Impressive  building  and 


a  sign  that  read:  "Chevron  Research  Center  " 
The  building  proved  to  be  the  Palm  Springs 
County  Courthouse,  with  a  new  sign. 

SNAPPY    NAME 

A  bigger  problem,  because  it's  harder  to 
prove.  Is  exaggeration  in  anU-pollutlon 
claims.  Chevron  Is  also  under  I^C  fire  for 
Its  claims  that  an  additive — P-310 — makes 
Its  gasoline  cleaner  than  the  competition's. 
As  far  as  the  FTC  Is  c<Micemed.  the  P-3io 
label  is  nothing  more  than  a  snappy  name  for 
a  common  chemical  similar  to  the  detergents 
used  by  most  oil  companies.  Moreover,  the 
agency  charges  that  Chevron  stacked  the 
deck  by  matching  Its  own  blend  against  a 
specially  concocted  "dirty  gas"  that  caused 
black  exhaust  fumes.  "There  has  been  far  too 
much  emotionalism  by  the  government,"  said 
one  Chevron  executive  when  a«ked  about  the 
charges.  Now  the  oil  company  has  retaliated 
with  another  salvo  of  ads  rebutting  the 
charges,  and  is  passing  out  leafiets  to  Its 
customers. 

Even  without  bending  the  facts,  companies 
may  infiate  their  ecological  contributions 
with  half-truths.  FMC  Corp.  recently  took 
out  double-page  spreads  In  national  publloa- 
tions  to  boast  of  its  participation  In  the  13.8 
million  Santee,  CiUlf..  water-reclamation 
project,  which  converts  sewage  into  water  fit 
for  swimming  and  boating.  Conveniently 
omitted  was  the  fact  that  FMC  did  no  more 
than  sell  the  project  some  976,000  worth  of 
pumps  and  other  equipment. 

•  •  •  •  • 

One  state  offlclal  looked  at  I-P's  recent  td 
campaign  and  snapped:  "It  would  cost  them 
less  to  clean  up  the  mess  than  they  are  paying 
for  the  ads."  Yet,  International  Paper's  com- 
petitors were  doing  the  same  thing  In  their 
own  neighborhoods  during  the  88  years  when 
the  old  mill  was  operating,  and  all  the  com- 
munities were  benefiting  from  the  payrolls, 
profits  and  peripheral  operations  of  the  mills. 
Should  the  cleanup  be  paid  for  only  by  the 
company,  or  at  least  in  part  by  a  tax  assess- 
ment? "Until  this  came  up."  says  the  chair- 
nuin  of  another  company  faced  with  a  similar 
situation.  "I  never  fully  undwstood  how  oom- 
pllcated  the  pollution  issue  is." 

One  way  or  another,  of  course,  the  public 
will  pay— either  in  bl^er  prices  for  indus- 
try's products  or  In  some  form  of  taxes.  Olven 
the  choice,  most  businessmen  would  probably 
prefer  to  be  subsidized  for  their  pollution 
control  out  of  the  public  purse  rather  than 
their  customers'  pockets — and  until  the  is- 
sues are  clearer,  to  spend  as  little  as  possible. 
"If  I  were  a  company  president  right  now." 
concedes  general  counsel  Edward  L.  Rogers 
of  the  Environmental  Defense  Fund.  "I 
wouldn't  do  any  more  than  I  had  to  on  the 
pollution  front,  because  that  would  hurt  my 
company  more  than  its  competitors."  But 
businessmen  also  try  to  stall  off  the  uniform 
codes  that  would  make  enforcement  of  the 
Laws  more  equitable.  When  President  Nixon 
this  year  proposed  a  37-point  program  to 
straighten  out  the  chaotic  patchwork  of  laws, 
he  touched  off  a  fusillade  of  lobbying  that 
all  but  killed  the  package 

TKTTST 

Unfortunately,  such  foot  dragging  does  no 
good  at  all  In  terms  of  convincing  the  public 
that  the  industrial  community  can  be 
trusted.  "What  right  do  companies  have  to 
infilct  enormotis  social  costs  on  people?" 
demands  a  White  House  aide.  "After  all,  the 
technology  Is  available  now  to  control  most 
pollutants  considered  dangerous — except  for 
sulphur  and  nitrogen  oxides,  and  that  is 
coming." 

The  fault  lies  not  merely  In  compliance 
but  in  enforcement.  A  New  York  Times 
survey  recently  disclosed  that  a  majority  of 
state  pollution  boards  are  heavily  weighted 
with  representatives  of  the  polluters  them- 
selves: business,  agricxilture  and  local  gov- 
errunent.    In   one   Instance,   the  Times  re- 
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ported  a  Colorado  brewery  was  called  on  the 
cirpet  before  a  poUutlon  board  and  the 
meeting  was  presided  over  by  the  brewery's 
own  pollution-control  director.  Ruckelshaus, 
for  one.  was  dismayed  by  this  potential  con- 
flict of  Interest.  "It's  not  a  good  idea  to  have 
the  regulated  controlling  the  regulators,"  he 
gald.  "I  would  hope  we  can  see  the  trend 
reversed." 

In  the  long  run.  It  seems  clear  that  uni- 
form enforcement  codes  must  be  enforced — 
and  that  industry  will  have  to  be  offered 
some  form  of  economic  incentive  to  clean  up 
s  mess  that  to  some  extent  is  the  fault  of 
society  at  large.  Meantime,  Washington 
officials  are  adopting  a  tough  new  stance 
toward  polluters.  The  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  Intends  to  institute  a  system  of 
pollution  permits  within  weeks;  to  get  one, 
a  company  would  have  to  show  that  It  was 
complying  with  state  and  Federal  effluent 
standards,  or  risk  being  hauled  into  court. 
And  the  Justice  Department  has  made  It 
clear  that  it  has  no  qualms  about  doing  Just 
that.  "I  predict  intensified  action  in  the 
whole  environmental  quality  area,"  says 
Attorney  General  John  Mitchell.  Last  week, 
pollution  suits  were  brought  against  both 
General  Motors  and  Jones  &  Laughlln  Steel 
Corp..  and  the  Attorney  Oeneral  announced 
the  creation  of  a  new  Pollution  Control 
Section. 

Perhaps  most  encouraging.  Congress  last 
week  finally  passed  a  remarkably  tough 
version  of  Sen.  Edmund  Muskle's  clean-air 
bill— a  measure  setting  uniform  standards 
for  industrial  plants  and  ordering  a  90  per 
cent  reduction  in  auto  emissions  by  1976. 
Whatever  specific  rules  are  set,  however,  it  is 
obvloiis  that  Industry  can  count  on  closer 
scrutiny  of  Its  operations — and  of  what  it 
tells  the  public  from  now  on. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Jotirnal,  June  7,  1970] 
Chkvkon's  F-310   Oas;    A   LissoN   in   How 
Not  To  Pkomotx  a  Pkoduct 
(By  Herbert  O.  Lawson) 

San  Fa  an  CISCO. — Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Cali- 
fornia, as  the  biggest  industrial  company 
based  here  and  the  fifth  largest  oil  company 
In  the  country,  isn't  accustomed  to  attacks 
by  its  local  Better  Business  Btireau. 

Early  in  1970,  however,  Charles  R.  Thur- 
ber,  BBB  executive  vice  president  in  San 
Francisco,  wrote  a  private  letter  to  the  com- 
pany chiding  It  for  its  promotion  of  P-310. 
a  gasoline  additive.  Mr.  Thurber  recalls  that 
he  warned  Standard  that  the  additive 
"seemed  to  promise  a  miracle"  in  reducing 
air  pollution — particularly  in  a  now-famous 
television  conunerclal  featuring  astronaut 
8oott  Carpenter. 

In  the  ad.  Mr.  Carpenter  shows  how  a 
plastic  bag  attached  to  a  oar's  exhaust  pipe 
fills  with  black  smoke  before  using  F-310. 
The  car's  gas  tank  is  subsequently  filled  six 
times  with  Standard's  Chevron  gasoline,  con- 
taining F-310,  and  the  bag  appears  to  be 
crystal  clear. 

"We  suggested  that  Standard  play  down 
the  black  bag  bit."  Mr.  Thurber  says.  He 
adds  that  the  company  politely  agreed  to 
consider  the  Idea  and  gave  him  a  tour  of 
its  Chevron  Research  Co.  laboratories.  Fol- 
lowing the  tour,  Mr.  Thvirber  says,  he  was 
convinced  California  Standard  oould  "sub- 
stanttate  its  ad  claims." 

But  a  ntmiber  of  persons  are  not  con- 
vinced. In  the  18  months  since  Standard 
began  Its  televised  trumpeting  of  F-310'8 
virtues,  a  succession  of  news  stories  has 
Mted  critical  response  from  powerful  quar- 
ters, including,  among  others,  the  Federal 
IVade  Commission. 

FIUC    vows    TO    nOHT 

The  FTC  has  charged  In  a  proposed  com- 
plaint that  F-310  advertising  Is  deceptive 
snd  fraudulent.  Moreover,  the  cc»nmlsslon 
h»8  made  it  clear  it  constders  the  case  a 
key  one  in  which  it  will  seek  to  establish 


a  novel  penalty:  An  order  requiring  that  all 
Chevron  ads  for  one  year  devote  25%  of 
their  print  space  or  26%  of  their  air  time 
to  proclaiming  the  falsity  of  original  F-310 
ads. 

Perhaps  even  more  significant  for  Stand- 
ard— and  for  industry  in  general — is  the  fact 
that  a  number  of  conservationists  consider 
the  promotion  of  F-130  to  be  corporate  ex- 
ploitation of  public  concern  about  the  en- 
vironment. At  least  two  private  suits — as 
class  actions  on  behalf  of  the  public — have 
been  filed  against  the  company  seeking  to 
halt  P-310  advertising.  And  the  Sierra  Club, 
a  prominent  and  powerful  conservationist 
organization,  hints  it  may  also  file  a  legal 
action. 

"Misrepresentation  (of  F-310)  serves  the 
ulterior  purpose  of  taking  advantage  of  legiti- 
mate public  concern  over  air  pollution,"  as- 
serts Phillip  Berry,  the  Sierra  Club's  presi- 
dent. Mr.  Berry  also  accused  Standard  in  a 
letter  of  having  a  "dismal  record"  in  pollu- 
tion matters  and  has  dubbed  the  company 
"the  number-one  polluter  In  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  area." 

California  Standard  has  responded  by  in- 
tensifying its  advertising  and  vowing  to  fight 
the  PTC  charges.  Chairman  Otto  Miller,  in 
fact,  told  San  Francisco  security  analysts 
recently  that  F-SIO  is  "an  exceptional  break- 
through in  gasoline  technology,"  and  has 
been  "an  outstanding  success  in  the  market." 
Standard,  Mr.  Miller  said,  has  "extensive, 
documented  evidence"  of  P-310's  effective- 
ness, which  it  will  use  "in  court,  if  necessary." 

HOW  NOT  TO  PROMOTX  A  PRODTJCT 

The  case  against  P-130.  of  cotu-se,  is  far 
from  proven.  Indeed,  many  sources  agree 
that  the  additive  does  appear  to  work,  albeit 
to  a  modest  degree.  In  reducing  emissions  of 
two  key  pollutants:  Unbumed  hydrocarbons 
and  carbon  monoxide.  While  Standard's  most 
extensive  test  to  demonstrate  this  reduction 
has  been  called  flawed,  moet  scientists  famil- 
iar with  the  experiment  say  it  was  more  care- 
ful than  similar  research  by  other  oil 
companies. 

Nevertheless,  an  examination  of  P-130'b 
evolution  and  history  to  date  suggests  that 
California  Standard  may  be  hard-pressed  to 
defend  ever  •  aspect  of  its  additive.  And  while 
much  of  the  controversy  clouding  the  sub- 
stance's Introduction  and  promotion  has  been 
previously  aired,  a  careful  study  of  the  F-130 
saga  seems  to  illustrate  how  not  to  promote 
a  new  product. 

The  story  of  F-130  begins  In  1968.  when 
Chevron  Research  came  up  with  a  gummy 
substance  described  as  a  polybutene  amine. 
The  new  substance.  Chevron  scientists  say, 
seemed  to  haye  an  unusual  ability  to  dissolve 
or  prevent  deposits  that  clog  carburetors, 
intake  systems  and  certain  automotive  valves. 
The  additive  was  then  given  to  Scott  Re- 
search Laboratories  Inc.,  an  independent 
auto-testing  concern,  for  further  experi- 
mentation. 

Scott  ran  13  cars — all  containing  Chevron 
with  polybutene  amine,  which  the  company 
had  dubbed  P-310 — on  a  17-mlle  clty-and- 
country  driving  course.  The  results  were 
impressive:  After  less  than  2,000  miles  of 
driving,  each  car  was  said  to  have  shown  a 
dramatic  decline  in  exhaust  emissions. 

Armed  with  the  Scott  results,  along  with 
additional  obeervations  of  certain  taxi 
fleets  using  F-310,  California  Standard  on 
Dec.  18,  1969,  unveiled  what  it  termed  a 
"revolutionary"  new  product.  The  Scott  tests, 
a  press  release  declared,  demonstrated  how 
P-310.  under  "typical  dty  driving  condi- 
tions," could  reduce  unbumed  hydrocarbons 
by  "more  than  50%." 

California  Standard's  announcement  was 
considered  newsworthy  by  many,  and  the 
50%  figure  was  picked  up  prominently  by  a 
number  of  newspap>ers,  including  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  the  New  York  Times.  On 
the  heels  of  this  publicity,  the  company 
began  a  series  of  advertisements  with  such 


messages  as  "Proof:  Chevron  Oasollnes  with 
F-310  Turn  Dirty  Exhaust  Into  Good  Clean 
Mileage." 

TH£    CErriCISM    BEGINS 

So  far,  so  good.  California  Standard,  bow- 
ever,  neglected  to  Inform  newsmen  and  pro- 
spective consumers  that  cars  used  in  its  P-310 
tests  had  been  artificially  "dirtied  up"  by 
using  a  specially  formulated  low-quality  gas- 
oline supplied  by  Chevron.  Furthermore,  it 
was  soon  noted  by  critics  that  Scott  Research 
didn't  compare  Chevron  with  P-310  with 
competitive  gasolines. 

By  March  1970,  less  than  three  months 
after  F-310'b  introduction,  California  Stand- 
ard had  become  a  target  for  conservationists 
and  goverrmient  agencies.  An  official  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Clean  Air  Council  called  P-310 
promotion  "mlsrepresentative"  and  "a  false 
advertising  campaign."  And  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  among  others,  began  studying 
California  Standard's  claims. 

Particularly  enraging  some  television  view- 
ers were  props  used  in  P-310'e  ads.  "They 
purposely  confused  what  air  pollution  is  all 
about,"  says  the  Sierra  Club's  Mr.  Berry, 
citing  the  "black  bag"  commercial.  The  bag, 
Mr.  Berry  asserts,  is  black  because  It's  full 
of  carbon  particles  from  an  abnormally  dirty 
car.  But  these  particles  are  a  minor  part  of 
air  pollution,  he  says,  and  the  "clean"  bag 
is  full  of  invisible  pollutants— Including  hy- 
drocarbons and  carbon  monoxide. 

Another  advertising  prop  that  soon  came 
under  fire  was  an  "alr-pollutlon  meter"  that 
registered  "90"  for  Brand  X  and  swung  back 
to  "20"  for  Chevron  with  F-310.  Critics  noted 
the  numbers  on  the  dial  weren't  explained 
and  therefore  meant  nothing.  Moreover,  they 
said  reduction  from  90  to  2r  was  nearly 
80% — ^far  more  than  the  emission  reduction 
indicated  by  published  P-310  tests. 

Criticism  shortly  became  more  concrete.  In 
May,  the  California  Air  Resources  Board  Is- 
sued research  findings  that  cast  doubt  on  the 
value  of  P-810.  Use  of  the  additive,  the  state 
agency  said,  didn't  result  in  any  "significant 
changes  In  the  emission  of  pollutants."  In 
fact,  one  of  the  board's  studies  found  that 
cars  using  F-310  released  slightly  more  un- 
bumed hydrocarbons  than  cars  using  other 
brands  The  P-310  cars,  however,  released 
less  carbon  monoxide. 

THE  KOBE  BOWL  TKST 

California  Standard's  rebuttal  was  lengthy 
and  well  published.  The  state  tests,  the  com- 
pany said,  didn't  use  P-310  for  a  sufficient  pe- 
riod of  time.  The  company's  big  barrage,  bow- 
ever,  came  in  August  when  It  released  the  re- 
sults of  experimentation  subsequently  chris- 
tened the  "Rose  Bowl  Test." 

The  Rose  Bowl  Test  began  and  ended  In 
Pasadena's  famed  stadium  and  was  duly 
chronicled  in  the  press  Regulatory  officials, 
PTC  representatives  and  newsmen  were  in- 
formed that  California  Standard  and  an  inde- 
pendent testing  laboratory  had  experimented 
with  455  cars  of  all  ages  and  makes.  Each  car's 
driver  left  tbe  Rose  Bowl  with  a  Chevron 
credit  card  and  returned  2,000  miles  later. 
And  when  they  returned,  the  company  aald, 
tbe  cars  were  averaging  18.9%  less  hydro- 
carbons and  11.6%  carbon  monoxide  than 
when  they  started. 

The  Rose  Bowl  Test  was  also  criticized.  For 
one  thing,  some  researchers  said.  CalUomla 
Standard  dldnt  use  a  control  group  of  test 
cars  with  other  gasoline  brands.  And  tbe  Air 
Resources  Board  subsequently  said  that 
almost  one-third  of  the  cars  tested  emitted 
more  rather  than  less,  pollutants  after  using 
P-310.  "There  are  so  many  loose  ends,"  com- 
plains Prank  Bonamassa.  a  board  official. 

Whom  can  one  believe?  A  state  senate  com- 
mittee in  Hawaii  has  chosen  not  to  believe 
OaUfomla  Standard,  and  last  year,  after  bitter 
public  hearings,  criUclzed  the  company's  ad 
claims  for  P-310.  The  PTC,  meanwhile,  isn't 
commenting  on  its  investigation,  but  it's  be- 
lieved tbe  agency  is  focusing  on  antl-poUu- 
tlon  claims  of  all  kinds  from  all  companies. 
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Calif oroia  Standard.  how«y«r.  Is  the  only 
company  yet  named  by  the  FTC  for  making 
poealbly  misleading  clean-air  claims. 

SOME    CMBARASSMENT 

California  Standard,  in  the  face  of  such 
consistently  heavy  criticism,  hasn't  remained 
entirely  unmoved.  "They've  backed  off  In 
some  of  their  claims."  says  an  Air  Resource* 
Board  official.  And  the  company  was  clearly 
embarrassed  when  the  fVC  complained  a 
building  labeled  "Chevron  Research  Center" 
in  an  F-310  ad  was.  In  fact,  the  Palm  Springs 
courthouse. 

California  Standard  has  also  modified  some 
of  Its  original  television  commercials  with 
superlmpcaed  messages,  such  as  "Very  Dirty 
Engines  Purpoeely  Used  to  Provide  Severe 
Test  .  .  .  Degree  of  Improvement  In  Your  Car 
Depends  on  Condition  of  Engine." 

At  le«st  one  top  re6e;ircher  who  worked 
with  P-310  says  the  company  "went  too  far 
with  sketchy  data  "  In  Its  advertising  based  on 
the  Soott  testa.  But  Califofnla  Standard,  at 
least  outwardly,  continues  to  uphold  Its  In- 
lUal  evaluation  of  the  additive.  While  Chev- 
ron scientists  tn  general  seem  uncomfortable 
about  the  ad  campaign.  J.  H.  MacPherson,  a 
research  vice  president,  says,  "In  the  total 
pdcture,  I  guess  It  Is  accurate.' 

"This  is  an  Important  test  case  for  the 
PTC  in  broadening  their  powers,"  claim*  Eu- 
gene Spltler.  manager  of  Chevron  Reaearch 
Co.'s  fuels  division.  "I  think  we'd  all  walk 
cut  of  Chevron  Research  If  the  company  had 
to  advertise  that  P-310  doesn't  work." 

Whatever  the  outcome,  the  year-long  brou- 
haha will  undoubtedly  leave  Its  mark.  Even 
granting  that  F-310  is  beneficial,  California 
Standard's  promotion  of  the  additive^ — with 
early  factual  omissions  and  later  correc- 
tions— has  If  nothing  else,  served  to  confuse 
the  public. 

But  FYank  Penton,  assistant  advertising 
manager  for  California  Standard.  Is  phil- 
osophical. "We  don't  think  the  public  is  mis- 
led by  P-310  advertising,"  he  says.  "In  our 
profebsional  Judgment,  we  think  the  public 
understands  no  product  Is  a  cure-all  for 
everything.  Obviously,  no  one  reuUy  thinks 
the  guy  using  a  certain  advertised  deodorant 
Is  going  to  get  all  thoee  pretty  girls  becausa 
of  the  deodontnt." 

By  Mr.  PEARSON: 

S.  928.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act  to  require  the 
disclosure  by  retail  distributors  of  unit 
retail  prices  of  consumer  commodities, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce today  legislation  to  require  food 
commodities  within  the  purview  of  the 
Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  of 
1966,  often  referred  to  as  the  Truth  in 
Packaging  Act.  to  be  marked  or  be  in 
close  proximity  to  Information  listmg 
the  unit  price  of  that  commodity.  In  so 
doing,  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  remarks 
that  I  made  here  last  year  when  I  first 
directed  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
my  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  the  Fair  Packaging  and 
Labeling  Act  of  1966  really  has  not 
worked.  It  was  enacted  into  law  to  re- 
duce confusion  in  the  marketplace  Its 
stated  purpose  was  to  facilitate  value 
comparisons  for  the  average  consumer. 
Yet,  proliferation  In  package  sizes  and 
diverting  promotional  practices  from 
coupons  to  "cents  off"  arrangements  to 
"giant  economy  '  sizes,  have  made  the 
consumer's  task  of  finding  the  best  buy 
for  his  money  an  unnecessary  dlfHcuIt 
exercise. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 


provide  for  direct  comparison  of  values 
by  requiring  packaged  consumer  com- 
modities within  the  purview  of  the  Fair 
Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  to  be  priced 
on  a  per  unit  basis.  For  example,  an  89 
cent  commodity  would  also  be  marked  as 
14  cents  per  pound  or  per  ounce,  pint, 
or  other  common  unit  of  measure. 

This  bill,  Mr.  President,  is  the  result 
of  hearings  by  the  Consumer  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Commerce  Committee, 
where  we  heard  testimony  indicating 
that  even  after  passage  of  the  act,  a 
group  of  college  educated  shoppers,  un- 
der testing  conditions,  were  unable  to 
select  the  best  per  unit  buy  roughly  40 
percent  of  the  time.  We  can  only  guess 
what  the  percentage  might  be  for  those 
less  educated  consumers  who  face  a  crit- 
ical need  to  stretch  their  food  dollars. 

The  approach  of  this  bill,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, differs  from  the  one  we  adopted  in 
1966.  and  to  which  I  dissented  in  com- 
mittee. The  thought  then  adopted  was 
that  value  comparison  could  be  facili- 
tated by  reducing  the  proliferating  num- 
bers of  package  sizes.  However,  despite 
the  efforts  of  the  various  agencies  during 
two  administrations,  this  proliferation 
exists  today  In  many  product  categories. 
In  other  words,  facilitating  value  com- 
parisons by  reducing  proliferation  In 
package  sizes  through  voluntary  agree- 
ments tinged  with  antitrust  implications 
has  proved  to  be  not  only  contrary  to 
open  and  innovative  marketing,  but 
plainly  unworkable.  Accordingly,  this 
bill,  based  on  our  experience,  would  more 
effectively  Implement  our  original  policy 
by  providing,  in  a  simple  and  direct 
maimer,  what  has  been  thus  far  avail- 
able to  the  consumer  only  Indirectly  and 
after  complex  and  tedious  calculations. 

Mr.  President,  price  is  obviously  not 
the  only  factor  Involved  In  purchasing. 
People  buy  for  a  variety  of  complex  and 
unknown  reasons.  Unit  pricing  would 
only  make  clearer  one  of  those  factors. 
Selection  on  the  basis  of  quality  or  con- 
venience will  continue  to  be  Important, 
perhaps  more  Important  than  before. 
But  with  unit  pricing,  with  a  fortliright 
statement  as  to  how  much  one  is  buying 
for  what  price,  the  factor  of  price  could 
at  least  be  dealt  with  easily  and  with 
confidence. 

This  bill,  Mr.  President,  recognizes  the 
problem  of  the  small  retail  grocer.  The 
"mom"  and  "pop"  stores,  understand- 
ably, would  face  an  administrative  bur- 
den in  implementing  unit  pricing.  More- 
over, the  Importance  of  familiar  and  con- 
venient neighborhood  grocery  stores  is 
evident  to  all  of  us.  Accordingly,  they 
are  exempt  from  the  operation  of  this 
bill. 

Also,  this  bill  provides  that  the  unit 
price  may  be  displayed  either  on  the 
package  of  the  commodity  or,  alternately. 
in  close  proximity  to  it — on  the  shelf,  for 
example  This  language  was  adopted,  Mr- 
President,  to  allow  retail  grocers  some 
measure  of  flexibility  in  administering 
unit  pricing.  While  computerized  label- 
ing and  f  uUy  automated  handling  may  be 
commonplace  In  the  future,  at  this  par- 
ticular time  it  Is  Important,  in  my  opin- 
ion, to  offer  the  retail  chain  outlets  the 
opportunity  to  freely  develop  competi- 
tive methods  of  unit  pricing. 


Mr.  President,  unit  pricing  is  both 
timely  and  inevitable.  It  has,  for  years, 
been  stamped  on  meat  and  poultry  prod- 
ucts. It  Is  presently  being  used  to  vary- 
ing degrees  by  several  large  retail  chains, 
.such  as  Giant.  Safeway.  Kroger.  Jewel, 
and  others.  It  was  recently  recommended 
in  a  national  chamber  of  commerce  re- 
port. And.  in  all  likelihood,  it  soon  will 
be  required  in  several  States. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  in  this  Infla- 
tionary period,  it  is  most  timely  to  recog- 
nize not  only  the  economic  hardships  of 
individual  consumers  of  all  Income  clas- 
ses, but  also  to  recognize  that  consum- 
ers account  for  two-thirds  of  all  spend- 
ing In  the  United  States.  Our  annual 
food  budget  approaches  $120  billion.  The 
importance  of  unit  pricing — which,  ac- 
cording to  estimates,  could  result  In  In- 
creased savings  of  up  to  10  percent  of  our 
annual  food  budget — should  be  especial- 
ly recognized. 

Mr.  President,  other  provisions  of  thl': 
bill  would  clarify  various  aspects  of  exist- 
ing law.  It  provides  that  the  accurate 
statement  of  Identity  will  apply  to  pic- 
tures or  vignettes  whicli  often  appear  on 
labels.  It  indicates  that  coupons  are  also 
to  be  covered  by  the  "cents  off"  regula- 
tions under  section  5(c) '2)  of  the  act. 
Further,  it  broadens  the  definition  of 
"consumer  commodity"  to  include  those 
commodities  customarily  used  in  or 
around  the  household  with  the  exception 
of  durable  goods  not  normally  consumed 
during  the  first  year  of  use. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  in- 
dicate the  surprisingly  broad  support 
which  has  been  expressed  for  unit  pric- 
ing. Editorials  have  endorsed  this  con- 
cept: 82.6  percent  of  all  those  Kansans 
who  responded  to  my  questionnaire  fa- 
vored it  Even  the  food  chains'  own  fig- 
ures show  favorable  response,  varying 
from  80  to  90  percent  of  those  questions. 

But.  the  most  accurate  measurement  of 
support  for  this  idea,  in  my  Judgment, 
is  the  obvious  enthusiasm  with  which 
private  industry  has  embraced  unit  pric- 
ing— an  eloquent  expression,  it  seems  to 
me,  of  the  workability  of  free  enterprise 
principles.  It  Ls  this  voluntary  effort 
which  I  wish  to  encourage  through  this 
legislation.  My  bill  would  only  insure  the 
permanence  and  fairness  of  such  laud- 
able steps  taken  by  businessmen  to  bet- 
ter serve  the  consumers  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  the  February  1971  issue 
of  Consumer  Reports  contains  an  article 
entitled  'Progress  Report  on  Unit  Pric- 
ing" which  describes  the  recent  boom  in 
voluntary  unit  pricing  programs.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  tills  body  to  this  dis- 
cussion of  these  very  commendable  ef- 
forts by  private  Industry  as  well  as  the 
article's  summary  statement  that  calls 
for  action  "more  dependable  than  con- 
sumerism promotional  sales  campaigns, 
welcome  though  they  are.  What  it  calls 
for,  CU  thinks.  Is  a  Federal  law." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pbogress  Report  on  UNrr  Pbicino 

Leafing  through  their  Sunday  papers  last 
fall.    Washington    and    Baltimore    residents 
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came  upon  a  famlUar  face  In  an  unfamiliar 
place.  It  was  the  face  of  Esther  Peterson, 
formerly  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  Consumer  Affairs  and  a  life-long 
champion  of  consumer  causes,  and  It  ap- 
peared In,  of  all  places,  a  supermarket  ad- 
vertisement. Mrs.  Peterson,  now  the  con- 
sumer adviser  to  Giant  Pood  supermarkets, 
was  announcing  a  new  conunltment  by  her 
company  to  a  consumer  "bill  of  rights."  As 
a  first  step.  Giant  Pood  proclaimed,  "Good- 
bye slide  rule  .  .  .  welcome  unit  pricing  I"  It 
said  more  than  7000  Items  would  be  labeled 
with  both  their  package  price  and  their 
price  per  pound,  pint,  quart  or  100-count. 

Giant  Pood  Is  not  alone  In  embarking  on 
a  "consumerism"  program.  Catering  to  the 
rising  demand  for  clear  and  complete  In- 
formation, many  supermarkets  are  trying  to 
outdo  one  another  promotlonally  with  con- 
sumer-oriented campaigns.  Some  chains  have 
started  putting  freshness  dates  on  meat, 
bread,  cottage  cheese  and  other  perishables, 
or  have  posted  lists  of  laundry  detergents 
with  their  phosphate  levels,  or  have  handed 
out  Government  leaflets  on  food  buying,  or 
have  run  educational  ads  about  nutrition. 

The  biggest  swing  has  been  to  unit  pricing, 
something  CU  proposed  (we  were  hardly  first 
with  the  idea)  after  giving  a  shopping  test 
to  college-educated  housewives  (consumes 
REPORTS,  January  I96B) .  Asked  to  buy  the 
package  of  14  everyday  Items  offering  the 
largest  amount  for  the  lowest  price,  they 
succeeded  In  only  about  half  their  pur- 
chases. They  did  no  better  than  others  like 
them  had  done  in  an  identical  test  In  1962, 
before  the  Federal  Pair  Packaging  and  Label- 
lag  Act  forced  packagers  to  display  net  con- 
tents clearly  and  conspicuously  on  the  front 
of  the  package.  Without  unit  prices,  there 
are  still  simply  too  many  different  package 
sizes  and  too  many  cents-off  labels,  calling 
for  too  many  arithmetic  problems,  to  allow 
a  shopper  to  make  consistently  accurate 
price  comparisons. 

CROCEaS     rOUGHT     BACK 

One  aroused  reader  of  CU's  report  was 
Bess  Myerson  Grant,  commissioner  of  the 
New  York  City  Department  of  Consumer 
Affairs.  She  Issued  a  departmental  regula- 
tion to  require  tuilt-prlce  labeling  of  several 
groups  of  supermarket  Items.  But  most  su- 
permarkets would  have  none  of  It.  Through 
the  New  York  State  FHjod  Merhcants  Associa- 
tion, they  fought  the  regulation  In  hearings, 
and  when  that  failed  they  fought  It  In  court. 
And  they  won.  A  state  Judge  ruled  that  Mrs. 
Grant  had  exceeded  her  authority.  Unit 
pricing  was  desirable,  he  said,  but  It  would 
have  to  be  legislated. 

While  New  York  grocers  fought  the  Idea 
iQ  court,  a  number  of  supermarket  chains 
voluntarily  posted  the  unit  prices  of  many, 
and  In  some  cases  all,  packaged  products. 
One  of  the  first  big  chains  to  try  unit  pric- 
ing was  Safeway.  Persuaded  by  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal,  a  sponsor 
of  unit-pricing  legislation,  Safeway  experi- 
mented in  two  markets  In  the  Washington. 
D.C..  area.  The  Kroger  Co.  soon  began  a 
similar  experiment  In  several  Toledo,  Ohio, 
stores;  Jewel  Food  Stores  tried  unit  pricing 
in  Chicago. 

By  last  December,  according  to  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Pood  Chains,  unit  pric- 
ing had  spread  to  about  36  supermarket 
chains;  moreover,  the  New  York  State  Pood 
Merchants  Association,  apparently  sefelng  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall,  had  begun  support- 
ing a  state  unlt-prlclng  law. 

Instead  of  experimenting  on  relatively  few 
products,  several  chains  have  begun  chain- 
wide,  store-wide  programs;  those  Include 
King  Soopers  In  Denver,  Benner  Tea  Co.  in 
Iowa.  Red  Owl  stores  In  Minnesota,  and 
Chatham  Pood  Centers  In  Michigan.  The 
Safeway  chain  announced  in  Washington,  a 
year  after  its  first  two-store  experiment,  the 
expansion  of  unit  pricing  to  several  hundred 
products  In  266  supermarkete  In  the  DUtrlct 
of  Columbia,  Virginia,  Maryland  and  Dela- 
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ware,  probably  as  a  prelude  to  chain  wide  use. 
Safeway,  second  In  size  only  to  A&P,  has  2200 
stores.  "In  two  years,"  predicted  Represen- 
tative Rosenthal,  "every  chain  In  the  U.S. 
wlU  faU  m  Une." 

WnX   THIS,    TOO,    PASS 

Promotional  tactics  In  the  supermarkets 
come  and  go.  The  sweepstakes  and  games  of 
the  1960's  have  all  but  disappeared,  and  trad- 
ing stamps  have  faded  from  many  stores. 
The  same  might  happen  a  few  years  hence  to 
unit  pricing. 

In  Its  Infancy,  however,  unit  pricing  Is 
being  studied  intensely  for  consumer  ap- 
peal. Kroger's  Toledo  experiment  became  the 
subject  of  an  industry-financed  doctoral  dis- 
sertation. Safeway  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Food  Chains  financed  a  scholarly 
study  of  Its  Washington  test.  Jewel  Pood 
Stores  conducted  hundreds  of  Interviews. 

Those  studies  leave  no  doubt  about  con- 
sumers' desire  for  unit  pricing  once  they 
catch  on  to  what  It  Is.  Researchers  asked  the 
following  questions,  In  roughly  similar  form, 
and  received  the  following  replies: 


|ln  percent) 

Sale- 

Jewel 

way 

Kroger 

Have  you  noticed  the  new  price 

labels? 

Customers  answering  yes 

63 

56 

65.5 

If  you  noticed  the  new  price  labels. 

did  you  try  to  use  them? 

Customers  answering  yes 

71.5 

56 

64 

If  you  tried  to  use  them,  did  you 

find  them  worthwhile? 

Customers  answering  yes 

91 

88 

(') 

Not  asked. 

As  you  would  expect,  well-educated  and 
affluent  people  were  most  likely  to  have 
noticed  and  used  unit  pricing.  But  It  needn't 
be  a  tool  for  only  the  middle-aged,  middle- 
Income  m^lddle  class.  Among  those  people 
who  saw  and  understood  the  Information  In 
the  Kroger  stores,  black  shoppers  and  shop- 
pers for  families  with  young  children  made 
the  most  use  of  the  labels.  A  certain  amount 
of  advertising  seemed  to  have  helped  call 
attention  to  the  new  Information.  Jewel  Pood 
Stores  ran  full-page  newspaper  spreads. 
Kroger  stuffed  explanations  into  shopping 
bags  at  the  checkout  counter. 

More  people  actually  used  the  unit-price 
information  In  Jewel  Pood  Stores  than  In  the 
other  two  chains.  The  reason  almost  certainly 
was  that  Jewel  put  the  Information  In  by 
far  the  easiest  and  most  conspicuous  form — 
a  large  green  cardboard  display  label  clipped 
to  the  shelf.  Safeway  and  Kroger  printed 
small,  inconspicuous  and  unclear  gummed 
labels  on  their  computers  and  pasted  the 
labels  to  shelf  edges  under  product  displays. 

These  early  unit-price  experiments  didn't 
revolutionize  buying  habits.  The  stores  didn't 
detect  significantly  heavier  demand  for  low- 
priced  products  when  people  could  actually 
compare  prices.  There  as  no  sudden  boom 
m  sales  of  relatively  low-priced  supermarket 
brands  or  honest-to-goodness  economy-size 
packages. 

That  was  probably  because  shopping  habits 
are  slow  to  change,  especially  after  you've 
dlsclplned  yourself  to  life  as  It's  lived  amid 
7000  or  8000  different  products  and  package 
sizes  in  the  typical  supermarket.  To  their 
credit,  a  few  stores  have  helped  stimulate 
price-consclousness  by  advertising  complete 
lists  of  unit  prices  of  a  given  commodity. 

PERFECTING   THE   SHOPPING   LIST 

In  self-defense  against  the  unplanned  con- 
fusion and  the  well-laid  Impulse-buying 
traps  In  the  supermarket  maze,  thrifty 
shoppers  learn  to  make  as  many  buying  de- 
cisions as  possible  before  entering  the  store. 
Unit  pricing  opens  the  opportunity  for  bet- 
ter-prepared shopping  trips.  Perhaps  It  Is 
too  much  to  hope  that  newspapers  will  per- 
form the  service  of  publishing  comparative- 


price  lists  as  a  regular  feature  for  consum- 
ers— Just  as  they  publish  lists  of  stock  prices 
for  Investors.  But  local  consumer  groups 
could  monitor  prices  In  local  markets  and 
circulate  price  lists  of  at  least  the  basic  food 
and  housekeeping  Items.  With  that  kind 
of  advance  Information  avaUable,  personal 
shopping  lists  can  be  expanded  to  Include  the 
desired  brands  and  sizes.  Decisions  can  be 
made  beforehand  on  the  basis  of  preference 
and  price. 

As  the  supermarkets  often  point  out  In 
their  ads,  price  Isn't  everything.  To  quote 
Jewel  Pood  Stores,  "Quality,  taste,  style  and 
variety  must  all  be  taken  Into  consideration 
in  making  a  wise  buying  decision.  Ease  and 
time  of  preparation  may  also  be  Important 
If  time  Is  short.  Only  you  can  make  the 
decision." 

Ah.  yes,  quality.  If  only  you  could  detect  It 
by  reading  the  label  Packaged  food  In  the 
supermarket,  like  food  traded  In  the  great 
commodities  exchanges  of  New  York  and 
Chicago,  is  bought  and  sold  sight  unseen. 
Commodity  traders  do  it  by  means  of  stand- 
ardized quality  grades  and  price  per  standard 
unit.  Packagers  of  food  and  other  goods  for 
consumers  know  what  quality  goes  Into  a 
package.  They  should  be  required  to  reveal 
quality.  In  terms  of  standardized  grading,  on 
the  label. 

Knowing  only  unit  prices  but  not  grades  is 
far  better,  though,  than  knowing  neither.  In 
the  long  run.  the  Kroger  study  says,  increased 
consumer  sensitivity  to  food  prices  will  make 
the  market  work  better.  It  will  eliminate 
needless  package  sizes  and  do  away  with  the 
giant  economy  size  that  costs  more  per  pound 
or  pint  than  a  smaller  size,  and  thus  make 
room  on  the  supermarket  shelves  for  more 
real  variety.  CU  thinks  It  will  also  stiffen  re- 
sistance to  price  Increases. 

MOM-AND-POP    STORES 

The  biggest  objection  raised  against  unit 
pricing  when  It  was  first  proposed  was  Its 
cost  to  the  supermarket.  The  past  year's  ex- 
periments have  proved  those  costs  to  be  neg- 
ligible. Kroger  Co.  estimated  $2500  per  store 
per  year.  Jewel  Poods  about  $1000,  other 
chains  as  low  as  $300.  But  what  about  the 
burden  on  small  neighborhood  groceries 
and  delicatessens,  the  so-called  mom-and- 
pop  stores  owned  and  operated  by  one  person 
or  family?  At  present,  they  do  not  usually 
stamp  any  price  on  the  package.  Yet  their 
prices  are  ordinarily  higher  than  supermar- 
ket prices,  and  in  many  poor  neighborhoods 
they  are  the  only  food  stores. 

In  Massachusetts,  where  the  nation's  first 
unit-pricing  law  went  into  effect  January  1, 
individually  owned  one-store  operations  are 
exempt.  While  small  food  stores  must  not 
be  driven  out  of  business,  CU  believes  Inex- 
pensive methods  can  be  developed  for  put- 
ting both  the  price  per  package  and  the  price 
per  unit  on  every  self-service  item. 

Price  labeling  should  not  be  left  to  chance. 
Every  self-service  store  should  be  required 
to  post  unit  prices.  A  uniform  set  of  rules 
should  determine,  nationwide,  whether  a 
package  should  be  priced  by  the  pound  or 
the  ounce,  by  the  quart,  the  pint  or  the  gal- 
lon, by  the  square  foot,  the  sq«a«-e  yard  or 
the  square  inch,  by  the  10-count,  the  60- 
count,  or  the  100-count.  And  a  standard 
should  be  laid  down  for  the  size,  the  con- 
splcuousness,  and  the  location  of  the  price 
tag.  All  that  calls  for  something  more  de- 
pendable than  consumerism  promotional 
sales  campalgrns,  welcome  though  they  are. 
What  it  calls  for,  CU  thinks.  Is  a  Federal 
law. 


JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  CHURCH  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Matphas)  : 

S.J.  Res.  48.  Joint  resolution  to  repeal 

authorization   for   the   employment   of 

armed  forces  for  the  protection  of  For- 
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mosa  and  the  Pescadores.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Church  when  he 
Introduced  the  Joint  resolution  and  the 
ensuing  debate  appear  later  In  the  R«c- 
ORD  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  PERCY; 

SJ.  Res.  49.  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  period  from  April  17, 
1971,  through  AprU  25.  1971.  as  "Na- 
tional Photography  Week."  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the 
photography  industry  with  which  I  had 
an  association  for  a  quarter  century, 
continues  to  be  one  ol  the  most  exciting, 
challenging,  and  fastest  growing  indus- 
tries in  the  United  Stotes,  and  virtually 
every  one  of  us  has  an  interest  in.  or  is 
affected  by,  the  latest  developments  in 
photography.  It  is  not  Just  the  fUmmaker, 
the  artist,  or  the  professional  photog- 
rapher who  has  a  stake  in  the  innova- 
tions of  the  photographic  industry,  but 
the  classroom  teacher,  the  scientist,  and 
the  amateur  photographer  as  well. 

To  focus  attention  on  the  size,  scope, 
and  innovations  of  the  photography  in- 
dustry, the  National  Association  of 
Photographic  Manufacturers  is  planning 
an  exhibition  for  the  week  of  April  17-25 
in  the  new  McCormick  Place  in  Chicago. 
On  display  will  be  the  latest  in  cameras. 
mm.  projectors,  and  electronic  equip- 
ment as  developed  by  over  400  manufac- 
turers in  the  United  States  and  11  other 
countries.  I  think  this  exposition,  to  be 
called  the  Universe  of  Photography,  will 
be  a  show  well  worth  attending  and  I 
urge  amyone  who  can  to  attend. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  Introduce 
a  Senate  Joint  resolution  which  recog- 
nizes the  importance  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  photography  Industry. 
By  Mrs.  SMITH: 

S.J.  Res.  50.  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  issue  annually  a 
proclamation  designating  June  3  of  each 
year  as  'National  Navy  Wives  Clubs  of 
America  Day."  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  BROOKE: 

S.J.  Res.  51.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
provide  for  the  direct  popular  election 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  provide  for  direct  popular  elec- 
tion of  the  President.  The  proposal  sets 
forth  a  procedure  of  presidential  selec- 
tion by  the  voters,  unencumbered  by  the 
will  of  either  the  Congress  or  some  vari- 
ation of  the  electoral  college. 

The  bill  esUbiishes  that  a  clear  ma- 
jority— 50  percent  or  more — of  the  popu- 
lar vote  figure  would  be  required  to  elect 
a  President.  In  the  event  that  no  candi- 
date receives  a  majority  of  the  vote,  then 
the  contest  shall  be  decided  by  use  of  a 
modified  district  plan.  Under  this  con- 
tingency mechanism,  each  candidate 
would  be  awarded  one  electoral  unit  for 
each  electoral  district  in  the  United 
States  In  which  he  received  the  greatest 
number  of  votes.  Each  of  the  electoral 
districts  sliall  conform  to  a  congressional 


district.  Should  no  candidate  receive  a 
majority  of  the  electoral  units,  then  the 
candidate  in  this  count  with  the  fewest 
units,  as  well  as  any  candidate  with  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  total  units,  will 
be  eliminated,  and  each  of  his  units  shall 
be  transferred  and  credited  to  the  eligible 
candidate  who  received  the  next  largest 
number  of  votes  in  that  district.  This 
process  shall  continue  until  one  candi- 
date has  received  a  majority  of  the  elec- 
toral units. 

This  plan  has  three  distinct  advan- 
tages. 

First,  it  provides  that  the  man  selected 
President  will  have  majority  support 
from  the  Nation  which  he  will  govern 
for  the  succeeding  4  years.  Its  effect  will 
be  to  Insure  that  the  selection  of  the  can- 
didate who  has  proven  the  broadest  na- 
tionwide voter  support. 

Second,  the  winner  will  be  determined 
solely  on  the  basis  of  the  popular  vote. 
There  will  be  no  separate  voting  proce- 
dure by  an  Independent  body,  not  neces- 
stirlly  acting  In  accord  with  the  popular 
vote. 

Finally,  each  candidate  would  have  an 
influence  In  the  outcome  of  the  election 
only  in  direct  relation  to  the  number  of 
popular  votes  which  he  received. 

I  am  hopeful  that  a  linkage  of  an  auto- 
matic district  plan  with  a  50-percent  re- 
quirement can  become  the  basis  of  the 
rrorkable  compromise  for  which  many 
Senators  have  been  searching  for  sev- 
eral years.  In  view  of  the  national  con- 
cern over  the  present  method  of  selecting 
a  President,  and  in  view  of  the  principle 
that  majoritarianism  lies  at  the  basis  of 
the  American  system  of  government.  I 
urge  that  the  Senate  give  thorough  and 
prompt  consideration  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolution 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.J.  Res.    51 
Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendmeut  to 
the  Constitution  to  provide  for  the  direct 
popular  election  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  tJnlted  States 
lle»olved  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/  Rep- 
reMntatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  aaaembled    (ttco-thtrds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which 
shall  be  valid  to  ail  Intents  and  purposes  as 
part   of  the  Constitution  If  ratified   by   the 
leglalatxiroi  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
State*  within  seven  years  from  the  date  of 
ita  tubmiaaloo  by  the  Congress: 
"Articlx  — 
"ScCTiON    I.    The    people    of    the    several 
States  and  the  District  constituting  the  seat 
at  government  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
the  electors  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent.  In  such  elections,  each  elector  shall 
cast  a  single  vote  for  two  persons  who  shall 
have  consented  to  the  joining  of  their  names 
on  the  ballot  for  the  offices  of  President  and 
Vice  Presideat.  No  persons  shall  consent  to 
their  name  being  joined  with  that  of  more 
than  one  other  person. 

"Sac.  3.  The  electors  In  each  State  shall 
have  the  quallflcatlons  requisite  for  the 
alactora  of  Uembers  of  the  Congress  from 
that  State,  except  that  any  State  may  adopt 
lees  restrictive  residence  requirements  for 
voting  for  President  and  Vice  President  than 
for  Uembers  of  Congress  and  Congress  may 


adopt  uniform  residence  and  age  require- 
ments  for  voting  in  such  elections.  The  Con- 
gress shall  prescribe  the  qualifications  for 
electors  from  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"Sec.  3.  The  pair  of  persons  Joined  as 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice  President 
who  receive  the  greatest  number  of  votes  cast 
m  all  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  be  President  and  Vice  President  If  that 
number  is  at  least  50  per  centum  of  the  total 
number  of  such  votes  certified.  If  no  pair  of 
such  persons  receives  at  least  50  per  centum 
of  the  total  number  of  such  votes  certified 
the  pair  of  such  persons  credited  with  a  ma- 
jority of  the  electoral  units  of  the  United 
States  shall  t>e  President  and  Vice  President 
"Each  pair  of  persons  Joined  a.s  candidates 
for  President  and  Vice  President  shall  be 
credited  with  one  electoral  unit  for  each 
electoral  district  of  a  atate,  from  which  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  mav 
be  elected.  In  which  they  received  the  great- 
est number  of  votes  cast  for  President  and 
Vice  President:  and  one  electoral  unit  for 
each  electoral  district  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia In  which  they  received  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  cast  for  President  and  Vice 
President.  Such  electoral  di.'^trlcts  within 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  established 
by  the  Congress  in  number  equal  to  the 
number  of  Representatives  in  Congress  to 
which  the  District  would  be  entitled  If  it 
were  a  State. 

"If  no  pair  of  such  persons  is  credited  un- 
der the  preceding  paragraph  with  a  major- 
ity of  the  electoral  units  of  the  United 
States,  the  pair  credited  with  the  smallest 
number  of  such  units,  and  each  pair  credited 
with  less  than  10  per  centum  of  the  total 
number  of  elector.il  units  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  eliminated  from  further  con- 
sideration. When  a  pair  of  persons  joined 
as  candidates  is  eliminated  from  further 
consideration,  each  electoral  unit  credited  to 
them,  for  their  receipt  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  votes  cast  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent In  an  electoral  district  of  a  State  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  shall  be  trans- 
ferred and  credited  to  the  pair  of  candi- 
dates, among  those  pairs  remaining  under 
consideration,  who  received  the  next  larg- 
est number  of  votes  cast  for  President  and 
Vice  President  In  that  electoral  district.  If, 
after  such  transfer  of  electoral  imlts,  no 
pair  of  candidates  Is  credited  with  a  ma- 
jority of  the  electoral  units  of  the  United 
States,  the  pair  of  candidates  then  credited 
with  the  smallest  number  of  such  units 
shall  be  eliminated  from  further  considera- 
tion, and  each  electoral  unit  credited  to  the 
pair  of  candidates  so  eliminated  shall  be 
transferred  and  credited  to  another  pair  of 
candidates  In  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
preceding  sentence.  The  ellnolnatlon  of  pairs 
of  candidates  from  consideration  and  the 
transfer  and  crediting  of  electoral  units  to 
other  pairs  of  candidates  shall  continue  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  this  paragraph 
until  a  pair  of  candidates  Is  credited  with 
a  majority  of  the  electoral  units  of  the 
United  States. 

"Sec  4.  The  days  for  such  elections  shall 
be  determined  by  Congress  and  shall  be  the 
same  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  such 
elecUons  and  entitlement  to  Inclusion  on 
the  ballot  shall  be  prescribed  In  each  Bute 
by  the  legislature  thereof:  but  the  Con- 
gress may  at  any  time  by  law  make  or  alter 
such  regulations.  The  times,  places,  and 
manner  of  holding  such  elections  and  en- 
titlement to  inclusion  on  the  ballot  shall  be 
prescribed  by  the  Congress  for  such  elecUons 
In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"Sec  5.  The  Congress  shall  prescribe  by 
law  the  time,  place,  and  manner  In  whlcli 
the  results  of  such  elections  shall  be  ascer- 
tained and  declared. 

"Sec.  6.  If.  at  the  time  fixed  for  declaring 
the  restiUs  of  such  elections,  the  presidential 
candidate  who  would  have  been  entitled  to 
election  as  President  shaU  have  died,  the  vlce- 
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presidential  candidate  entitled  to  election  as 
Vice  President  shall  be  declared  elected 
President. 

"The  Congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the 
case  of  the  death  or  withdrawal  of  any 
candidate  or  candidates  for  President  and 
Vice  President  and  for  the  case  of  the  death 
or  both  the  President-elect  and  Vlce-Presi- 
dent^eleci  and.  further,  the  Congress  may 
by  law  provide  for  the  case  of  a  tie. 

"Sec.  7.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appproprlate  legisla- 
tion. 

"Sec.  8.  This  article  shall  take  effect  on 
the  1st  day  of  May  following  its  ratification." 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Tower)  : 

SJ.  Res.  52.  Joint  resolution  increas- 
ing the  authorizations  for  comprehen- 
sive planning  grsints  and  open-sF>ace 
land  grants.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  said  Urban  Affairs. 
ByMr.  JAVITS: 

SJ.  Res.  53.  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  pro- 
claim the  period  April  18,  1971,  through 
AprU  25,  1971.  as  "Occupational  Health 
Nurses  Week."  Referred  to  the  Commlt- 
te?  on  the  Judiciary, 

Mr,  JAVITS,  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce a  Joint  resolution  to  authorize  and 
request  the  President  to  proclaim  the  pe- 
riod of  April  18  through  April  25,  1971, 
as  Occupational  Health  Nurses  WeetL 

This  period  will  coincide  with  the  an- 
nual Joint  meeting  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Industrial  Nurses  and  the 
Industrial  Medical  Association,  known  as 
the  American  Industrial  Health  Confer- 
ence. This  year's  meeting  will  be  of  par- 
ticular signiflcance  In  light  of  the  recent 
passage  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970,  a  landmark  bill  which 
will  be  of  direct  and  immediate  benefit 
to  the  bulk  of  our  Nation's  80  million 
workers.  The  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams)  and  I  had  the  honor  of 
obtaining  passage  of  the  Occupational 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1970. 

I  think  it  is  critical,  at  a  time  when 
the  services  of  nurses  are  so  highly  re- 
quired, that  we  signalize  their  partici- 
pation by  setting  Eislde  a  time  when  they 
may  be  suitably  recognized. 

The  annual  American  Industrial 
Health  Conference  is  evidence  of  the 
great  concern  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Health  Nurses  for  the  right  of 
American  workers  to  employment  free  of 
health  hazaid.s.  and  the  designation  of 
an  Occupational  Health  Nurses  Week 
would  be  a  fitting  tribute  to  their  willing- 
ness to  perform  their  essential  function 
as  part  of  the  medical  profession  in  guar- 
anteeing this  right. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution,  together 
with  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Industrial  Nurses, 
may  be  made  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  J.  Res.  53 
Joint   resolution    to   authorize    and    request 

the  President  to  proclaim  the  period  April 

18.  1971,  through  April  25,  1971.  as  "Occu- 
pational Health  Nurses  Week" 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Htpresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  since 
<1)  occupational  health  nursing  Is  the  ap- 
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plication  of  nursing  principles  in  conserving 
the  health  of  workers  in  all  occupations,  in- 
volving prevention,  recognition  and  treat- 
ment of  illness  and  injury  and  requiring 
special  skills  and  knowledge  in  the  fields  of 
health  education  and  counseling,  environ- 
mental health,  rehabilitation  and  human  re- 
lations, and  (2)  the  American  Association  of 
Industrial  Nurses  and  the  Industrial  Medical 
Association  will  hold  its  annual  joint  meet- 
ing known  as  the  American  Industrial  Health 
Conference  during  the  week  of  April  18,  1971. 
to  provide  an  opportunity  for  members  of 
the  two  groups  to  exchange  ideas  and  ex- 
perience, and  to  discuss  new  methods  of 
practice  In  their  profession  important  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  American  working 
force,  the  President  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  ifsue  a  proclamation  designating 
the  period  April  18.  1971,  through  April  25, 
1971.  as  "Occupational  Health  Nurses  Week", 
and  calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities. 

American  Association  op 

Industrial   Nurses,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y.,  January  29,  1971. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Javtts:  The  American 
Association  of  Industrial  Nurses  is  the  pro- 
fessional organization  of  registered  nurses 
en(raged  in  the  specialty  field  of  occupational 
health  nursing. 

By  definition  occupational  health  nursing 
is  the  application  ol  nursing  princlpl'?s  In 
conserving  the  health  of  workers  In  all  oc- 
cupf.tlons  It  Involves  prevention,  recognition 
und  treatment  of  illness  nnd  injurj'  and  re- 
quires special  skills  and  knowledge  In  the 
fields  of  health  education  and  counseling, 
environmental  health,  rehabilitation  and 
human  relations. 

Each  year  the  American  Association  of  In- 
dustrial Nurses  and  the  Industrial  Medical 
Association  hold  a  Joint  meeting  which  is 
known  as  the  American  Industrial  Health 
Conference.  This  meeting  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity for  members  of  the  two  groups  to  ex- 
change Ideas  and  experience,  and  to  discuss 
i.ew  methods  of  practice  in  their  profession 
so  important  to  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
working  force  which  is  vital  to  the  continued 
growth  and  pixeperlty  of  our  nation.  Their 
untiring  elTort  effects  tremendous  benefit  to 
both  industry  and  the  employee. 

The  occupational  health  nurse  makes  an 
outstanding  contribution  to  the  health  and 
well-being  of  the  worker.  It  is  with  this  in 
mind  and  an  awareness  of  the  esteem  in 
which  the  nurse  is  held  that  we  ask  you  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  implement  the 
issuance  of  a  Congressional  resolution  au- 
thorizing President  Nixon  to  honor  all  nurses 
in  this  field  by  proc'-almlns;  the  week  of 
April  18,  1971  Occupational  Health  Nurses 
Week.  The  American  Industrial  Health  Con- 
ference will  be  held  duiing  that  week  in 
Atlanta,  Georgia. 

We  will  be  ple.ised  to  supply  additional  in- 
formation about  the  American  Association  of 
Industrial  Nurses  and  the  nursing  specialty, 
if  necessary. 

Sincerely  yours. 

EtoROTHY  M.  Salleb,  RN., 

Executive  Director. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Buckley,    Mr.    Case,    and    Mr. 

Williams)  : 
S.J.  Res.  54.  Joint  resolution  granting 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  States  of 
New  Jersey  and  New  York  for  certain 
amendments  to  the  Waterfront  Commis- 
.<^ion  Compact  and  for  entering  into  the 
Airport  Commission  Compact,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Preoident,  on  behalf 
of  Senators  Buckley,  Case,  Williams, 
and  myself,  and  for  the  States  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  I  introduce  a  joint 
lesclution  authorizing  the  States  of  New- 
York  and  New  Jersey  to  enter  into  an  a'r- 
poit  commission  compact  and  to  make 
certain  amendments  to  the  existing 
Waterf lont  Commission  Compact. 

The  came  legislation  is  oeing  mtro- 
duced  simultaneously  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  under  the  auspices  of 
the  steering  committee  of  the  New  York 
congressional  delegation  by  the  senior 
member  of  the  New  York  congressional 
delegation.  Congressman  Celler,  and  24 
ether  Representatives  from  New  York,  as 
weU  as  by  Congressman  Rodino  and  the 
14  other  New  Jersey  CongiesMiien  for  the 
New  Jersey  delegation. 

In  July  of  last  year  the  same  jcint  res- 
olution was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  reiclerred  for  a  limited 
time  to  the  Commerce  Committee  on 
Commerce  for  substantive  review.  After 
hearing  testimony  in  September  of  1970 
in  favor  and  in  opposition  to  the  joint 
resolution,  the  Commerce  Committee  fa- 
vorably reported  the  joint  resolution  to 
the  Senate,  recommending  that  it  pass. 
Pursuant  to  previous  agreements  it  was 
agam  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee which  unfortunately  did  not  act  on  it 
before  the  session  v,as  over.  E::cept  for  2 
days  of  hearing,  the  House  did  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  act  upon  it  at  all.  The 
problem  is  extremely  serious  and  it  has 
been  looked  into  by  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  and  other  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  intent  of  this  Air- 
port Commission  Comiiact  is  to  help 
prevent  air  cargo  thefts  at  the  major  air- 
ports in  the  New  York  City  metropolitan 
area  by  authorizing  the  existing  Water- 
front Commission  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  to  regulate  the  air  freight  Indus- 
try in  this  area.  The  Commission  would 
be  renamed  the  "Waterfront  and  Airport 
Commission  of  New  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey." The  Commission's  primary  func- 
tions at  the  airports  woiUd  include  the 
promulgation  of  regulations  to  provide 
physical  .secjiity  for  air  freight;  the 
licensing  of  trucking  firms  which  trans- 
port air  cargo,  their  truclc  personnel,  the 
operators  of  air  freight  terminals,  the 
airport  employees  handling  air  freight, 
and  the  labor  relations  consultants  in 
tire  air  freight  Indus iry :  and  the  de.<;itena- 
tion  and  prottcticn  of  air  freight  secu- 
rity areas  at  which  access  would  be 
granted  only  to  those  with  Commission 
approval.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
compact  the  program  would  be  financed 
by  assessments  levied  upon  the  air  freight 
industi-y — the  immediate  beneficiary  of 
improved  conditions  at  the  airports — 
rather  than  from  Federal  or  New  York 
or  New  Jersey  State  taxes. 

This  com.pact  admittedly  grants  sig- 
nificant powers  to  the  Commission.  It 
would  be  given  discretion  to  determine 
w  ho  is  and  who  is  not  permitted  to  handle 
freight.  Ordinarily,  I  would  be  loathe  to 
grant  any  Government  agency  such  life 
and  death  power  over  the  Jobs  of  workers. 
But,  I  feel  Congress  should  give  its  con- 
sent to  this  agreement;  first,  because  the 
deplorable  problem  of  cargo  theft  at  the 
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New  York  area  facilities  has  so  far  not 
been  resolved  by  the  best  efforts  of  Gov- 
ernment and  private  business  using  the 
ordinary  tools  afforded  by  the  law;  and 
second,  because  this  compact  represents 
the  will  of  two  sovereign  States  and.  as 
such,  deserves  our  consent — unless  we 
have  something  better  to  offer  in  the  way 
of  Federal  law.  We  do  not  have  such  a 
substitute  now — perhaps  we  may  later. 
Under  the  circumstances,  we  cannot,  in 
good  conscience,  repudiate  the  expressed 
will  of  two  State  legislatures,  and  the 
request  of  Governors  Rockefeller  and 
Cahill. 

The  Waterfront  Commission,  after 
which  the  Airport  Commission  has  been 
modeled  has  been  substantially  success- 
ful insofar  as  it  was  called  upon  to  put 
an  end  to  racketeering  on  the  docks.  All 
evidence  points  to  the  fact  that  it  has 
not  abused  its  discretion  to  license  peo- 
ple to  work.  It  has  been  trustworthy  in 
exercising  its  discretion  properly  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  e.xten- 
sion  of  its  authority  to  the  airports 
would  produce  different  results.  The 
Waterfront  Comission.  however,  was  not 
designed  to  combat  theft  per  se,  as  is 
this  Airport  Commission  extension. 

As  I  stated  on  the  floor  in  introducing 
the  joint  resolution  at  the  last  session 
of  Congress  and  in  testimony  before  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  evidence  sub- 
mitted to  the  States  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  and  at  hearings  before  the 
Senate's  Small  Business  Committee,  on 
which  I  serve  as  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, makes  it  clear  that  legislation  such 
as  this  is  urgently  needed. 

Witnesses  describing  the  extensiveness 
of  this  theft  and  citing  the  pervasive 
existence  of  criminals  and  corrupt  prac- 
tices in  the  handling  of  aircargo.  espe- 
cially in  the  New  York-New  Jersey  met- 
ropolitan area,  have  pleaded  for  govern- 
mental Intervention  and  assistance,  but 
until  now  little  has  been  done.  Reported 
airfreight  thefts  at  Kennedy  Airport  in 
1963,  for  example,  amounted  approxi- 
mately to  $45,000.  In  1967,  these  known 
and  reported  thefts  soared  to  $2,000,000 
and  in  1969  to  $3,300,000.  The  airlines 
have  reported   thefts  of   $1,834,000   for 
1970.  The  1969  estimate  for  the  Nation's 
aircargo  theft  was  somewhere  between 
$50  million  and  $100  million.  I  am  told. 
It    should    be    emphasized,    however, 
that  these  theft  figures  represent  only 
known  losses  as  reported  by  the  airlines. 
They  do  not  represent  the  extent  of  air- 
freight thievery-  They  do  not  include 
the    estimated    $65,000,000     in    postal 
thefts  from  1967  through  1969  at  Ken- 
nedy Airport,  for  example,  nor  do  they 
represent  losses  that  are  unreported  as 
thefts  merely  because  the  place  or  the 
cause  of  the  loss  carmot  be  determined. 
One   witness    told   the   Small    Business 
Committee,  to  cite  a  releated  example, 
that  the  identified  thefts  in  1968  on  the 
New  York  waterfront  amoimted  to  $1,- 
451,000    but    that    the    more    realistic 
amount  should  be  closer  to  $20  million. 
The  problem  is  growing  tremendously, 
not  only  at  our  Nation's  airports.  Our 
piers,  truck  routes,  and.  as  we  now  dis- 
cover, our  railroads  have  been  struck  by 
this  thievery.  Both  the  petty  thief  and 
the  organized  ayndicates  find  cargo  easy 


pickings.  The  lead  story  in  Ufe  maga- 
zine's February  12.  1971,  issue  described 
this  presence  of  organized  crime  and 
labor  racketeers  at  the  airports,  for  ex- 
ample, and  the  concomiunt  rise  in  air 
cargo  thefts.  Indeed,  the  problem  having 
grown  so  acute,  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce is  about  to  launch  a  major  investi- 
gation into  the  impact  of  organized  crime 
on  the  various  modes  of  transportation 
as  well  as  on  other  aspects  of  commerce. 
The  total  estimated  cargo  loss  for  the 
NaUon  in  1969  reportedly  reached  $1.- 
200.000,000. 

In  1969  Kennedy  Airport  handled  more 
than  $9 'a  billion  worth  of  cargo.  22  per- 
cent more  than  in  1968,  and  with  the 
coming  of  the  mammoth  cargo  aircraft, 
air  cargo  traffic  is  expected  to  quadruple 
during  this  decade.  Certainly  some  regu- 
latory control  is  needed.  This  cargo  pil- 
ferage in  the  New  York-New  Jersey  area 
must  be  stopped.  Because  shipments  from 
throughout  the  country,  and  indeed 
throughout  the  world  filter  through  the 
New  York-New  Jersey  center,  business- 
men worldwide  are  affected  and.  ulti- 
mately, it  is  the  consumer  who  pays  the 
crime  inflated  price  of  this  unchecked 
pilferage. 

Other  efforts  are  being  made  to  curb 
the  problems  of  cargo  theft,  not  at  all  in- 
consistent with  this  joint  resolution  I  am 
introducing.  Largely  as  a  result  of  hear- 
ings on  cargo  theft  conducted  by  the 
Small  Business  Committee,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  intro- 
duced last  year  S.  3595.  which  I  cospon- 
sored.  Shortly.  Senator  Bible  will  again 
introduce  this  bill.  It  embodies  the  imagi- 
native concept  of  bringing  together  the 
resources  of  the  private  sector  and  the 
expertise  of  the  Federal  Government,  es- 
tablishes a  commission  to  investigate  over 
2  years  the  problem  of  thefts  in  all  modes 
of  transportation — air,  truck,  rail  and 
water — and  to  make  legislative  recom- 
mendations to  end  cargo  theft. 

The  joint  resolution  I  am  introducing 
today  is  entirely  consistent  with  Senator 
Bible's  bill  for  that  bill  specifically 
provides: 

The  Congress  further  flnds  that  State  and 
local  governments,  through  exercise  of  their 
regulatory  powers,  have  an  equal  respon- 
Blblllty  In  stimulating  measures  to  enhance 
the  safety  and  security  of  cargo  storage  and 
transport . 

The  Treasury  Department  is  actively 
moving  to  regulate  air  cargo  theft,  too. 
The  Department  has  announced  revised 
regulations  to  go  into  effect  April  1,  1971, 
which  will  require  strict  cargo  accoimt- 
ability  and  theft  reporting,  improved 
standards  for  the  handling  and  storage 
of  international  cargo,  a  better  authen- 
tication of  pickup  orders  and  verification 
of  delivered  quantities,  and  authoriza- 
tion for  the  district  directors  of  customs 
to  require  bonded  warehouse  operators, 
customhouse  brokers,  and  carriers  to 
submit  lists  of  their  employees.  Still  un- 
der review  is  a  proposed  regulation  which 
would  require  the  issuance  and  display  of 
photo-identification  cards  within  areas 
where  there  is  a  high  incidence  of  theit 
and  pilferage,  and  legislation  that  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  set  comprehensive  national  standards 
for  storage  and  handling  of  International 


cargo    is    being    processed    within    the 
executive  branch. 

Unfortunately.  Treasury's  jurisdiction 
does  not  extend  to  domestic  trade,  not 
even  interstate  domestic  trade,  nor  is  it 
likely  that  any  legislation  Treasury 
might  recommend  could  become  opera- 
tive within  a  year's  time. 

The  Commission,  however,  would  have 
jurisdiction  to  safeguard  not  only  inter- 
national cargo  but  also  domestic  cargo 
flowing  through  the  New  York-New  Jer- 
sey metropolitan  airports  and  its  pro- 
gram could  become  operative  almost 
immediately. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  Com- 
mission's authority  is  Intended  to  be  en- 
tirely consistent  with  the  Treasury  De- 
partment's efforts  in  this  area.  Of  course, 
to  the  extent  any  valid  Federal  regula- 
tion of  law  subsequently  were  found  to  be 
inconsistent,  the  Federal  initiative  would 
prevail. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question  that 
we  need  a  national  program,  one  which 
can  be  marshalled  whenever  and  wher- 
ever we  are  faced  with  a  high  incidence 
of  cargo  theft  and  I  am  most  hopeful 
that  the  Congress  will  enact  some  legis- 
lation that  will  help  stem  this  criminal 
threat  at  our  airports  as  soon  as  possible. 
It  appears  that  industry  and  business 
have  been  unable  to  cope  with  this  prob- 
lem alone.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the 
problem  is  too  acute  In  the  New  York- 
New  Jersey  area  to  wait  even  another 
vear  for  a  national  program.  The  States 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  have  agreed 
upon  and  enacted  a  program  which  can 
be  put  into  effect  immediately  if  the  Fed- 
eral Government  gives  the  plan  its 
consent. 

The  Committee  on  Commerce  recog- 
nizing the  need  and  support  for  a  na- 
tional program  for  cargo  security,  spe- 
ciflcally  stated  when  favorably  reporting 
the  joint  resolution  to  the  Senate  last 
year: 

Nevertheless,  with  respect  to  the  present 
legislation  (the  Joint  resolution)  there  Is  a 
presumption  In  favor  of  State  action,  unless 
It  can  be  shown  conclusively  that  the  Inter- 
state compact  Is  In  conflict  with  existing 
Federal  law:  or  that  It  would  be  detrimental 
to  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce:  or  that 
there  Is  Imminent  Federal  legislation  which 
would  conflict  with  the  interstate  compact 
On  the  basis  of  the  hearing  record,  such  a 
showing  has  not  been  made. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  this  is 
still  the  case. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  excellent  initi- 
ative taken  by  two  States  in  the  best 
tradition  of  our  federal  structure.  I  urge 
that  the  Congress  consider  it  expediti- 
ously in  order  to  permit  the  States  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  to  deal  quickly 
vrtth  this  extremely  serious  condition  at 
the  New  York-New  Jersey  metropolitan 
area  airports. 

We  are  not  seeking  at  this  time  a  ref- 
erence successively  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  because  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  has  already  passed  on  the 
matter  and  the  compact  is  the  same  as 
the  one  we  submitted  in  the  last  Con- 
gress. We  are  acting  here  at  the  request 
of  the  two  States  and  the  Governors  of 
the  two  States  and  I  hope  the  measure 
receives  expeditious   action.   As   I  had 
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mentioned  if  there  is  Federal  action  or  If 
Federal  law  of  any  character  covers  the 
situation,  naturally,  to  the  extent  that 
would  be  inconsistent  with  this  compact, 
that  would  preempt  the  respective  bi- 
State  regulation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  brief  summary  of  the  joint 
resolution  and  the  resolution  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  and  summary  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  54 
Joint  resolution  granting  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  the  States  of  New  Jersey  and  New 
York  for  certain  amendments  to  the  Water- 
front Commission  Compact  and  for  enter- 
ing into  the  Airport  Commission  Compact, 
and  for  other  purposes 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Staterf  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  a.  The  consent 
of  Congress  is  hereby  given  to  the  States  of 
New  Jersey  and  New  York  for  entering  into 
certain  amendments  to  the  Waterfront  Com- 
mission Compact  between  the  States  of  New 
Jersey  and  New  York  for  which  compact  the 
consent  of  Congress  was  given  by  the  Act  of 
August  12.  1953  (67  Stat.  541 ) ,  which  amend- 
ments result   in  articles   II  and  III  of  said 
Waterfront    Commission    Compact    reading 
.iubstantlaJly  as  follows: 

.UiTICLES    II    AND    III    OP    WATERFRONT 

COMMISSION  COMPACT  AS  AMENDED 
■ARTICLE  II 
'DEFiNrnoNS 

"As  used  in  this  compact: 

"The  Port  of  New  York  district'  shall 
mean  the  district  created  by  Article  II  of  the 
compact  dated  April  30,  1921,  between  the 
States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  author- 
ized by  chapter  154  of  the  laws  of  New  York 
of  1921  and  chapter  151  of  the  laws  of  New 
Jersey  of  1921. 

"  "Commission"  shall  mean  the  waterfront 
and  alrjxirt  commission  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  established  by  Article  III  hereof. 

""  "Pier"  shall  include  any  wharf,  pier,  dock 
or  quay. 

••  'Other  waterfront  terminal"  shall  Include 
any  warehouse,  depot  or  other  terminal 
(other  than  a  pier)  which  Is  located  within 
l.(X)0  yards  of  any  pier  in  the  Port  of  New 
York  district  and  which  is  used  for  water- 
borne  freight  in  whole  or  substantial  part 

"  'Person'  shall  mean  not  only  a  natural 
person  but  also  any  partnership.  Joint  ven- 
ture, association,  corpwratlon  or  any  other 
legal  entity  but  shall  not  Include  the  United 
States,  any  State  or  territory  thereof  or  any 
department,  division,  board,  conunission  or 
authority  of  one  or  more  of  the  foregoing. 

"  'Carrier  of  freight  by  water'  shall  mean 
any  person  who  may  be  engaged  or  who  may 
hold  himself  out  as  willing  to  be  engaged, 
whether  as  n  common  carrier,  as  a  contract 
carrier  or  otherwise  (except  for  carriage  of 
liquid  cargoes  in  bulk  In  tank  vessels  de> 
signed  for  use  exclusively  in  such  service  or 
carriage  by  barge  of  bulk  cargoes  consisting 
of  only  a  single  commodity  loaded  or  carried 
without  wrappers  or  containers  and  delivered 
by  the  carrier  without  transportation  mark 
or  count)  in  the  carriage  of  freight  by  water 
between  any  point  In  the  Port  of  New  York 
district  and  a  point  outside  said  district. 

"Waterborne  freight"  shall  mean  freight 
carried  by  or  consigned  for  carriage  by  car- 
riers of  freight  by  water. 

"  Longshoreman'  shall  mean  a  natural 
person,  other  than  a  hiring  agent,  who  Is 
employed  for  work  at  a  pier  or  other  water- 
front terminal,  either  by  a  carrier  of  freight 
by  water  or  by  a  stevedore. 

"(a)  physically  to  move  waterborne  freight 
on  vessels  berthed  at  piers,  on  piers  or  at 
other  waterfront  terminals,  or 


"(b)  to  engage  In  direct  and  immediate 
checking  of  any  such  freight  or  of  the  cus- 
todial accounting  therefor  or  in  the  record- 
ing or  tabulation  of  the  hours  worked  at 
piers  or  other  waterfront  terminals  by  nat- 
tiral  persons  employed  by  carriers  of  freight 
by  water  or  stevedores,  or 

"(c)  to  supervise  directly  and  immediately 
others  who  are  employed  as  In  subdivision 
(a)  of  this  definition. 

"  'Pier  superintendent'  shall  mean  any 
natural  person  other  than  a  longshoreman 
who  Is  employed  for  work  at  a  pier  or  other 
waterfront  terminal  by  a  carrier  of  freight 
by  water  or  a  stevedore  and  whose  work  at 
such  pier  or  other  waterfront  terminal  In- 
cludes the  supervision,  directly  or  indirectly, 
of  the  work  6f  longshoremen. 

"  'Port  watchman'  shall  include  any  watch- 
man, gateman.  roundsman,  detective,  guard, 
guardian  or  protector  of  property  employed 
by  the  operator  of  any  pier  or  other  water- 
front terminal  or  by  a  carrier  of  freight  by 
water  to  perform  services  in  such  capacity 
on  any  pier  or  other  waterfront  terminal. 

"  'Longshoremen's  register'  shall  mean  the 
register  of  eligible  longshoremen  compiled 
and  maintained  by  the  commission  pursu- 
ant to  Article  Vni. 

"  'Stevedore'  shall  mean  a  contractor  (not 
Including  an  employee)  engaged  for  com- 
pensation pursuant  to  a  contract  or  arrange- 
ment with  a  carrier  of  freight  by  water.  In 
moving  waterborne  freight  carried  or  con- 
signed for  carriage  by  such  carrier  on  ves- 
sels of  such  carrier  berthed  at  piers,  on  piers 
at  which  such  vessels  are  berthed  or  at  other 
waterfront  terminals. 

"  'Hiring  agent'  shall  mean  any  natural 
person,  who  on  behalf  of  a  carrier  of  freight 
by  water  or  a  stevedore  shall  select  any  long- 
shoreman for  employment. 

"  'Compact'  shall  mean  this  compact  and 
rules  or  regulations  lawfully  promulgated 
thereunder. 

"ARTICLE  III 

"Waterfront   and   Airport   Commission   of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey 

"1.  There  Is  hereby  created  the  waterfront 
and  airpKjrt  commission  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  which  shall  be  a  body  corporate 
and  politic,  an  instrumentality  of  the  States 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

"2.  The  commission  shall  consist  of  four 
members,  two  to  be  chosen  by  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  and  two  to  be  chosen  by  the  State 
of  New  York.  The  members  representing  each 
State  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  of 
such  State  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  thereof,  without  regard  to  the 
State  of  residence  of  such  members,  and 
shall  receive  compensation  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Governor  of  such  State.  The  term  of  office 
of  each  member  shall  be  for  4  years;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  the  two  present  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  heretofore  appointed 
shall  continue  to  serve  as  members  until  the 
expiration  of  the  respective  terms  for  which 
they  were  appointed,  that  the  term  of  the 
two  new  members  shall  expire  on  June  30, 
1973,  and  that  the  term  of  the  successors  to 
the  present  members  shall  expire  on  June 
30,  1975.  Each  member  shall  hold  office  until 
his  successor  has  been  appointed  and  quali- 
fied. Vacancies  iu  office  shall  be  filled  for 
the  balance  of  the  unexpired  term  iu  the 
same  manner  as  original   appointments. 

"3.  Three  members  of  the  commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum;  but  the  commisslAn 
shall  act  only  by  a  majority  vote  of  all  Its 
members.  Any  member  may,  by  written 
Instrument  filed  In  the  office  of  the  com- 
mission, designate  any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  commission  to  act  In  bis  place  as  a 
member  whenever  he  shall  be  unable  to  at- 
tend a  meeting  of  the  commission.  A  va- 
cancy in  the  office  of  a  member  shall  not  im- 
pair such  designation  until  the  vacancy 
shall  have  been  filled.  The  commission  shall 
elect  one  of  Its  members  to  serve  as  chair- 
man for  a  term  of  1  year;  provided,  however. 


that  the  term  of  the  first  chairman  shall  ex- 
pire on  June  30, 1971.  The  chairman  shall  rep- 
resent a  State  other  than  the  State  repre- 
sented by  the  Immediately  preceding  chair- 
man." - 

b.  The  consent  of  Congress  is  further  given 
to  the  States  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York 
for  entering  into  the  Airport  Commission 
Compact  as  authorized  by  chapter  951  of 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  of  1970, 
and  by  chapter  58  of  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  of  1970,  and  reading  substan- 
tially as  follows: 

AIRPORT  COMMISSION  COMPACT 
"ARTICLE  I 
""Findings  and  Declarations 
•"1.  The  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
hereby  find  and  declare  that  the  movement  of 
freight  through  the  two  States  Is  vital  to 
their  economies  and  prosperity;  that  ever 
increasing  amounts  of  such  freight  are  being 
carried  by  the  air  freight  Industry;  that  said 
air  freight  Industry  In  the  two  States  con- 
stitutes an  Inseparable  and  Integral  unit 
of  the  commerce  of  the  two  States;  that  crim- 
inal and  racketeer  elements  have  Infiltrated 
the  air  freight  Industry;  that  such  criminal 
infiltration  Is  threatening  the  growth  of  said 
air  freight  Industry  that  one  of  the  means 
by  which  such  criminal  and  racketeer  ele- 
ments Infiltrate  the  air  freight  industry  Is 
by  posing  as  labor  relations  consultants  and 
that  firms  handling  air  freight  are  often 
forced  to  employ  or  engage  such  persons; 
that  the  air  freight  Industry  Is  suffering  an 
alarming  rise  in  the  amount  of  pilferage  and 
theft  of  air  freight;  and  that  It  Is  Imperative 
to  the  continued  growth  and  economic  well- 
being  of  the  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey that  every  possible  effective  measure  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  pilferage  and  theft  of 
air  freight  and  the  criminal  Infiltration  of 
the  air  freight  Industry.  , 

■2.  The  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey hereby  find  and  declare  that  many  of  the 
evils  existing  In  the  air  freight  Industry  re- 
su  *■.  not  only  from  the  causes  above  described 
but  from  the  lack  of  regtilatlon  of  the  air 
freight  Industry  in  and  about  the  Port  of 
New  York  district;  that  the  air  freight  Indus- 
try Is  affected  with  a  public  Interest  requiring 
regiUatlon,  Just  as  the  States  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  have  heretofore  found  and 
declared  in  respect  to  the  shipping  Indus- 
try: and  that  such  regulation  of  the  air 
freight  Industry  shall  be  deemed  an  exercise 
of  the  police  power  of  the  two  States  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  safety,  welfare,  pros- 
perity, health,  peace  and  living  conditions 
of  the  people  of  the  States. 

"ARTICLE  II 
"Definitions 

"As  used  In  this  compact : 

"1.  'Commission'  shall  mean  the  water- 
front and  airport  commission  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  established  by  part  I,  article 
III,  of  this  act. 

"2.  'Airport'  shall  mean  any  area  on  land, 
water  or  building  or  any  other  facility  lo- 
cated within  the  States  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  (except  a  military  Installation  of  the 
United  States  Government)  (a)  which  is  lo- 
cated within  one  hundred  miles  of  any  point 
lu  the  Port  of  New  York  district,  (b)  which 
is  used,  or  intended  for  use,  for  the  landing 
and  take-off  of  aircraft  operated  by  an  air 
carrier,  and  any  appurtenant  areas  which 
are  used  or  intended  for  use.  for  airport 
buildings  or  other  airport  facilities  or  rights 
of  way,  together  with  all  airport  buildings, 
equipment,  aircraft,  and  facilities  located 
thereon,  and  (c)  where  the  total  tonnage 
of  air  freight  In  a  calandar  year  loaded  and 
unloaded  on  and  from  aircraft  exceeds 
twenty  thousand  tons. 

"3.  'Air  carrier'  shall  mean  any  person 
who  may  be  engaged  or  who  may  hold  him- 
self out  as  willing  to  be  engaged,  whether  as 
a  common  carrier,  as  a  contract  carrier  or 
otherwise,  in  the  carriage  of  freight  by  air. 
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■4.  Air  rrelght'  shall  mean  freight  (In- 
cluding baggage.  alrcraTt  stores  and  mall) 
which  Is.  has  been,  or  will  be  carried  by  or 
consigned  for  carriage  by  an  air  carrier. 

"6.  'Air  freight  terminal"  shaU  include 
any  warehouse,  depot  or  other  terminal 
(Other  than  an  airport)  «a)  any  part  of 
which  la  located  within  an  airport  and  any 
part  of  which  is  used  for  the  storage  of  air 
freight,  or  (b)  which  is  operated  by  an  air 
carrier  or  a  contractor  of  an  air  carrier  and 
any  part  of  which  Is  used  for  the  storage  of 
air  freight  and  any  part  of  which  U  located 
within  the  Port  of  New  Tork  district. 

••6.  Air  freight  terminal  operator'  shall 
mean  the  owner,  lessee,  or  contractor  or  such 
person  (other  than  an  employee)  who  la  In 
direct  and  Immediate  charge  and  control  of 
an  air  freight  terminal,  or  any  portion 
thereof. 

"7  Air  freight  truck  carrier"  shall  mean  a 
contractor  (other  than  an  employee)  en- 
gaged for  compensation  pursuant  to  a  con- 
tinct  or  arrangement,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
with  an  air  carrier  or  air  carriers  or  with  an 
air  freight  terminal  operator  or  operators  In 
the  moving  of  freight  to  or  from  an  airport 
or  air  freight  terminal  by  a  truck  or  other 
motor  vehicle  used  primarily  for  the  trans- 
portation of  prop>erty. 

•8.  Air  freight  security  area'  ahall  mean 
any  area  located  within  the  airport  to  which 
the  commission  determines  that  limited  In- 
gress and  egress  Is  required  for  the  protec- 
tion and  security  of  any  air  freight  located 
within  the  airport. 

"9.  'Alrfrelghtman'  shall  mean  a  natttral 
person   who  Is  employed 

••(a)  by  any  person  to  physically  move  or 
to  perform  services  Incidental  to  the  move- 
ment of  air  freight  at  an  airport  or  In  an  air 
freight  tc  rmlnal  or 

"(b)  by  an  air  carrier  or  an  air  freight 
terminal  operator  or  an  air  freight  truck  car- 
rier to  transport  or  to  assist  In  the  trans- 
portation of  air  freight  to  or  from  an  air- 
port or  air  freight  terminal:  or 

••(c)  by  any  person  to  engage  In  direct 
ani  immediate  checking  of  any  air  freight 
located  In  an  airport  or  In  an  air  freight 
terminal  or  of  the  custodial  accounting  there- 
for. 

"10.  'Airfrelghtxnan  supervisor"  shall  mean 
a  natural  person  who  is  employed  to  super- 
vise directly  and  Immediately  the  work  of 
an  airfreightcian  at  an  airport  or  at  an  air 
f-elght  terminal. 

"11.  'Alrfrelghtman  labor  relations  consul- 
i.tnf  shall  mean  any  person  who,  pursuant 
to  any  contract  or  arrangement,  advisee  or 
represents  an  air  carrier,  an  air  freight  ter- 
minal operator,  or  an  air  freight  truck  ear- 
lier, or  an  organization  of  such  employees 
(whether  or  not  incorporated),  or  a  labor 
organization  representing  any  ahrfreightman 
or  alrfrelghtman  supervisors,  concerning  the 
organization  or  collective  bargaining  activi- 
ties of  alrfrelghtmen  or  alrfrelghtman  su- 
pervisors, but  shall  not  Include  any  person 
designated  by  any  government  official  or  body 
U>  BO  act  or  any  person  duly  licensed  to  prac- 
tice law  as  an  attorney  In  any  Jurisdiction. 
*  •  As  used  in  this  paragraph,  the  term  "labor 
organization"  shall  mean  and  Include  any 
labor  organization  to  which  section  eleven 
of  part  V  of  this  act  Is  applicable. 

••12.  'Person"  shall  mean  not  only  a  nat- 
ural person  but  also  any  partnership.  Joint 
venture,  association,  corporation  or  any  oth- 
er legal  entity  but  shall  not  Include  the 
United  States,  any  State  or  territory  thereof 
or  any  department,  division,  board,  commis- 
sion or  authority  of  one  or  more  of  the  fore- 
going or  any  officer  or  employee  thereof 
while  engaged  In  the  performance  of  his  of- 
ficial duties. 

•'13.  The  Port  of  New  York  district'  shaU 
mean  the  district  created  by  article  II  of 
the  compact  dated  .April  thirtieth,  nineteen 
hundred  twenty -one,  between  the  States  of 
New  York   and   New   Jersey,   authorized   by 


chapter  one  hundred  fifty-four  of  the  laws 
of  New  York  of  nineteen  hundred  twenty-one 
and  chapter  one  hundred  flfty-one  of  the 
laws  Df  New  Jersey  of  nineteen  hundred 
twenty-one.   and   any   amendments    thereto. 

"14.  "Court  of  the  United  States'  shall  mean 
all  courts  enumerated  In  section  four  hun- 
dred flfty-one  of  title  twenty-eight  of  the 
United  States  code  and  the  courts-martial 
of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States. 

"15.  'Witness'  shall  mean  any  person 
whose  testimony  is  desired  in  any  investiga- 
tion. Interview  or  other  proceeding  con- 
diicted  by  the  commission  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act, 

"IQ.  'Compact'  shall  mean  this  compact 
and  rules  and  regulations  lawfully  promul- 
guied  thereunder  and  shall  also  include  any 
amendments  or  supplements  to  this  com- 
pact to  implement  the  purposes  thereof 
adopted  by  the  action  of  the  legislature  of 
e*ther  the  State  of  New  York  or  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  concurred  in  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  other. 

•AR-nCLE  III 

"Oknekai,  Powers  or  thc  Commission 
In  addition  to  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  commission  elsewhere  conferred  in  parts 
I.  U,  III.  and  V  of  this  act.  the  commission 
shall  have  the  power : 

"1.  To  administer  and  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  this  compact; 

"3.  To  establish  such  divisions  and  depart- 
ments within  the  commission  as  the  com- 
mission may  deem  necessary  and  to  appoint 
such  officers,  agents  and  employees  as  it  may 
deem  necessary,  prescribe  their  powers,  duties 
and  qualifications  and  flx  their  compensa- 
tion and  retain  and  employ  counsel  and  pri- 
vate consultants  on  a  contract  basis  or  other- 
wise: 

"3.  To  make  and  enforce  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  commission  may  deem 
necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
compact  Or  to  prevent  the  circumvention  or 
evasion  thereof  including,  but  liot  limited 
to,  rules  and  regulations  (which  shall  be 
applicable  to  any  person  licensed  by  the  com- 
mission, his  employer,  or  any  other  person 
within  an  airport)  to  provide  for  the  maxi- 
mum protection  of  air  freight,  such  as  check- 
ing and  ctistodlnl  accounting,  guarding,  stor- 
ing, fencing,  gatehouses,  access  to  air  freight, 
air  freight  loss  reports,  and  any  other  re- 
quirements which  the  commission  In  Its 
discretion  may  deem  to  be  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate to  provide  such  maximum  protec- 
Uon.  The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  com- 
mission shall  be  effective  upon  publication 
in  the  manner  which  the  commission  shall 
prescribe  and  upon  filing  In  the  office  of 
the  secretary  of  state  of  each  State.  A  certi- 
fied copy  of  any  such  rules  and  regulations, 
attested  as  true  and  correct  by  the  commis- 
sion, shall  be  presumptive  evidence  of  the 
regular  making,  adoption,  approval  and  pub- 
lication thereof: 

"4.  To  have  for  its  members  and  its  prop- 
erly dessignated  officers,  agents  and  em- 
ployees, full  and  free  access.  Ingress  and 
egress  to  and  from  all  airpmrts.  air  freight 
terminals,  all  aircraft  traveling  to  or  from 
.m  airport  and  all  trucks  or  other  motor  vehi- 
cles or  equipment  which  are  carrying  air 
freight  to  or  from  any  airport  or  air  freight 
terminal  for  the  purposes  of  conducting  In- 
vestigations, making  Inspections  or  enforc- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  compact:  and  no 
person  shall  obstruct  or  In  any  way  Interfere 
with  any  such  member,  officer,  employee  or 
agent  In  the  making  of  such  Investigation 
or  Inspection  or  In  the  enforcement  of  the 
provisions  of  this  compact  or  In  the  perform- 
ance of  any  other  power  or  duty  under  this 
compact: 

"5,  To  make  Investigations,  collect  anJ 
compile  Information  concerning  airport 
practices  generally,  and  upon  all  matters 
relating  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  ob- 
jectives  of  this  compact; 


"'6,  To  advise  and  consult  with  representa- 
tives of  labor  and  industry  and  with  public 
officials  and  agencies  concerned  with  the  ef- 
fectuation of  the  purposes  of  this  compact, 
upon  all  matters  wlilcb  the  commission  may 
desire,  including  but  not  limited  to  the  form 
and  substance  of  rules  and  regulations  and 
the  administration  of  the  compact  and  the 
expeditious  handling  and  efficient  movement 
of  air  freight  consistent  with  the  security 
of  such  air  freight: 

"7.  To  make  annual  and  other  reports  to 
the  governors  and  legislatures  of  both  States 
containing  recommendations  for  the  effectu- 
ation of  the  purposes  of  this  compact: 

•8.  To  issue  temporarj-  licenses  and  tem- 
porary permits  under  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  commission  may  prescribe: 

"9.  In  any  case  In  which  the  commission 
has  the  power  to  revoke  or  suspend  any 
license  or  permit  the  commission  shall  also 
have  the  power  to  Impose  as  an  altertutlve 
to  such  revocation  or  suspension,  a  penalty, 
which  the  licensee  or  permittee  may  elect  to 
pay  the  commission  in  lieu  of  the  revocation 
or  suspension.  The  maximum  penalty  shall 
be  five  thousand  dollars  for  each  separate  of- 
fense. The  commission  may,  for  good  cause 
shown,  abate  all  or  part  of  such  penalty: 

"10.  To  determine  the  location,  size  and 
suitability  of  field  and  administrative  ofDces 
and  any  other  accommodations  necessary 
and  desirable  for  the  performance  of  the 
commission's  duties  under  this  compact: 

"11  To  acquire,  hold  and  dispose  of  real 
and  personal  property,  by  gift,  purchase, 
lease,  license  or  other  similar  manner,  for 
Its  corporate  purposes,  and  In  connection 
therewith   to  borrow  money: 

"12.  To  recover  possession  of  any  card  or 
other  means  of  Identification  Issued  by  the 
commission  as  evidence  of  a  license  or  per- 
mit In  the  event  that  the  holder  thereof 
no  longer  Is  a  licensee  or  permittee: 

"13.  To  require  any  licensee  or  permittee 
to  exhibit  upon  demand  the  license  or  per- 
mit issued  to  him  by  the  commission  or  to 
wear  such  license  or  i)ermlt. 

""The  powers  and  duties  of  the  commission 
may  be  exercised  by  officers,  employees  and 
.igents  designated  by  them,  except  the  power 
to  make  rules  and  regulations.  The  commis- 
sion shall  have  such  additional  powers  and 
duties  as  may  hereafter  be  delegated  to  or 
Imposed  upon  It  from  time  to  time  by  the 
action  of  the  legislature  of  either  State  con- 
curred m  by  the  leglslattire  of  the  other, 
"ARnCLE  rv 

"AntrREIGHTMEN     AND    AnHHElCHTMAN 

Sttpcrvisobb 

"1,  On  and  after  the  ninetieth  day  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  compact,  no  person 
shall  act  as  an  alrfrelghtman  or  an  alr- 
frelghtman supervisor  within  the  State  of 
New  York  or  the  State  of  New  Jersey  without 
having  first  obtained  from  the  conomlsslons 
a  license  to  act  as  such  air  frelghtman  or 
alrfrelghtman  supervisor,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  no  person  shall  employ  another  person 
to  act  as  an  alrfrelghtman  or  alrfrelghtman 
supervisor  who  Is  not  so  licensed, 

"2.  A  license  to  act  as  an  alrfrelghtman 
or  alrfrelghtman  supervisor  shall  be  Issued 
only  upon  the  written  application,  under 
oath,  of  the  person  proposing  to  employ  or 
engage  another  person  to  act  as  such  alr- 
frelghtman or  alrfrelghtman  supcnisor.  veri- 
fied by  the  prospective  licensee  as  to  the 
matters  concerning  him.  and  shall  set  forth 
the  prospective  licensee's  full  name,  resi- 
dence address,  social  security  number,  and 
such  further  facts  and  evidence  as  may  be 
required  by  the  commission  to  determine  the 
Identity,  the  existence  of  a  criminal  recwd. 
if  any,  and  the  ellglbUlty  of  the  prospective 
licensee  for  a  license, 

"3.  The  commission  may  In  lu  discretion 
deny  the  application  for  such  license  sub- 
mitted on  behalf  of  a  prospective  licensee 
for  any  of  the  following  causes: 
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"(a)  Conviction  by  a  court  of  the  United 
States  or  any  State  or  territory  thereof,  with- 
out subsequent  pardon,  of  the  commission 
of,  or  the  attempt  or  conspiracy  to  commit, 
treason,  murder,  manslaughter,  coercion  or 
any  felony  or  high  misdemeanor  or  any  of 
the  following  misdemeanors  or  offenses  (ex- 
cluding, however,  any  conviction  for  a  mis- 
demeanor or  lesser  offense  arising  out  of 
physical  misconduct  committed  during  the 
course  of  lawful  organizational  or  collective 
bargaining  activities  of  any  labor  organiza- 
tion): Illegally  using,  carrying  or  possessing 
a  pistol  or  other  dangerous  weapon:  making 
manufacturing  or  possessing  burglar's  Instru- 
ments: buying  or  receiving  stolen  property; 
criminal  possession  of  stolen  property;  un- 
lawful entry  of  a  building;  criminal  tres- 
pass: aiding  an  escape  from  prison:  and  un- 
lawfully possessing,  selling  or  distributing 
a  dangerous  drug: 

"(b)  Conviction  by  any  such  court,  after 
having  been  previously  convicted  by  any 
such  court  of  any  crtme  or  of  the  offenses 
jerelnafter  set  forth,  of  a  misdemeanor  or 
any  of  the  following  offenses  (excluding, 
however,  any  conviction  for  a  misdemeanor 
or  lesser  offenses  arising  out  of  physical  mis- 
conduct committed  during  the  course  of  law- 
ful organizational  or  collective  bargaining 
activities  of  any  labor  organization)  :  as- 
sault, malicious  Injury  to  property,  criminal 
mischief,  malicious  mischief,  criminal  tam- 
pering, unlawful  use  or  taking  of  a  motor 
vehicle,  corruption  of  employees,  promoting 
gambling,  possession  of  gambling  reccvds  or 
devices,  or  possession  of  lottery  or  number 
sUps; 

"(c)  Fraud,  deceit  or  misrepresentation  In 
connection  with  any  application  or  petition 
submitted  to,  or  any  Interview,  hearing  or 
proceeding  conducted  by  the  commission; 

"(d)  Violation  of  any  provision  of  this 
act  or  the  commission  of  any  offense  there- 
under: 

■(e)  Refusal  on  the  part  of  the  applicant, 
or  prospective  licensee,  to  answer  any  ma- 
terial question  or  produce  any  material 
evidence  in  connection  with  the  application; 

"(f)  As  to  an  alrfrelghtman,  his  presence 
St  the  airports  or  airfreight  terminals  la 
found  by  the  commission  on  the  basis  of  the 
facts  and  evidence  before  It  to  constitute  a 
danger  to  the  public  peace  or  safety; 

"(g)  As  to  an  alrfrelghtman  supervisor, 
failure  to  satisfy  the  commission  that  the 
prospective  licensee  possesses  good  character 
and  Integrity: 

"(h)  Conviction  of  a  crime  or  othe\  cause 
which  would  permit  reprimand  of  such  pros- 
pective licensee  or  the  suspension  or  revoca- 
tion of  his  license  If  such  person  were  already 
licensed. 

4  When  the  application  shall  have  been 
examined  and  such  further  inquiry  and  in- 
vestigation made  as  the  commission  shall 
deem  proper  and  when  the  commission  shall 
be  aatlsfled  therefrom  that  the  prospective 
licensee  possesies  the  qualifications  and  re- 
quirements prescribed  in  this  article,  the 
commission  shall  issue  and  deliver  to  the 
prospective  licensee  a  license  to  act  as  an  alr- 
frelghtman or  as  an  alrfrelghtman  super- 
visor, as  the  case  may  be,  and  shall  Inform 
the  applicant  of  Its  action. 

"5.  The  commission  shall  have  the  power 
to  reprimand  any  alrfrelghtman  or  airfreight- 
man  supervisor  licensed  nnder  tills  article  or 
to  revoke  or  suspend  his  license  for  such 
period  as  the  commission  deems  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  for  any  of  the  following  causes: 

"(S)  Conviction  of  a  crime  or  other  cause 
which  would  permit  the  denial  of  a  license 
upon  original  application; 

■(b)  Fraud,  deceit  or  misrepresentation  in 
Mcurlng  the  license,  or  in  the  conduct  of  the 
"censed  activity; 

"(c)  Transfer  or  surrender  of  possession 
W  any  person  either  temporarily  or  perma- 
nently of  any  card  or  other  means  of  Identl- 
acatlon   Issued    by   the    commission    as   evi- 


dence   of    a    license,    without    satisfactory 
explanation; 

"(d)  False  impersonation  of  another  per- 
son who  is  a  licensee  or  permittee  ol  the 
commission  under  this  compact; 

"le)  Wilful  commission  of,  or  wilful  at- 
tempt to  commit  at  an  airport  or  at  an  air 
freight  terminal  or  adjacent  highway  any  act 
of  physical  injury  to  any  other  person  or  of 
wilful  damage  to  or  misappropriation  of  any 
other  person's  property,  unless  Justified  or 
excused  by  law; 

"(f)  Violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act  or  including  or  otherwise  aiding  or 
abetting  any  person  to  violate  the  terms  of 
this  act; 

"(g)  Addiction  to  the  use  of,  or  unlawful 
possession,  sale  or  distribution  of  a  danger- 
ous drug; 

•■(h)  Paying,  giving,  causing  to  be  paid 
or  giving  or  offering  to  pay  or  give  to  any 
person  any  valid  consideration  to  induce 
such  other  person  to  violate  any  provision 
of  this  act  or  to  Induce  any  public  officer, 
agent  or  employee  to  fall  to  perform  his 
duty  under  this  act; 

"(1)  Consorting  with  known  criminals  for 
unlawful  purposes: 

"(J)  Receipt  or  solicitation  of  anything  of 
value  from  any  person  other  than  the  licen- 
see's or  permittee's  employer  as  consideration 
for  the  selection  or  retention  for  employment 
of  any  person  who  Is  a  licensee  or  permittee 
of  the  commlMlon  under  this  compact: 

"(k)  Coercion  of  any  person  who  Is  a  li- 
censee or  permittee  of  the  commission  under 
this  compact  by  threat  of  discrimination  or 
violence  or  economic  reprisal  to  make  pur- 
chases from  or  to  utilize  the  services  of  any 
person; 

"(1)  Lending  any  money  to  or  borrowing 
any  money  from  any  person  who  Is  a  licensee 
or  permittee  of  the  commission  under  this 
compact  for  which  there  Is  a  charge  of  In- 
terest or  other  consideration  which  Is  usur- 
ious; 

"(m)  Conviction  of  any  criminal  offense  In 
relation  to  gambling,  bookmaklng,  pool  sell- 
ing, lotteries  or  similar  crimes  or  offenses  If 
the  crime  or  offense  was  committed  at  an 
airport  or  air  freight  terminal  or  within  five 
hundred  feet  thereof; 

"(n)  Refusal  to  answer  any  material  ques- 
tion or  produce  any  material  evidence  law- 
fully required  to  be  answered  or  produced 
at  any  Investigation,  Interview  or  other  pro- 
ceeding conducted  by  the  conunlsslon  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or.  If  such 
refusal  Is  accompanied  by  a  valid  plea  of 
privilege  against  self-lncrtmlnatlon,  refusal 
to  obey  an  order  to  answer  such  question  or 
produce  such  evidence  made  by  the  commis- 
sion pursuant  to  the  power  of  the  conomls- 
slon  under  this  act  to  grant  Inmiunlty  from 
prosecution; 

"(o)  Refusal  to  exhibit  his  license  or  per- 
mit upon  the  demand  of  any  officer,  agent 
or  employee  of  the  commission  or  failure  to 
wear  such  license  or  permit  when  required; 

"6.  A  license  granted  pursuant  to  this 
article  shall  expire  on  the  expiration  date 
(which  shall  be  at  least  one  year  from  the 
date  of  Its  issuance)  set  forth  by  the  com- 
mission on  the  card  or  other  means  of  Iden- 
tification Issued  by  the  commission  as  evi- 
dence of  a  license  or  upon  the  termination 
of  employment  with  the  employer  who  ap- 
plied for  the  license.  Upon  expiration  there- 
of, a  license  may  be  renewed  by  the  com- 
mission upon  ftilfllling  the  same  require- 
ments as  are  set  forth  in  this  article  for  an 
original  application. 

"ARTICLE  V 
"Ais    Freiobt     TtAvcatKL     Operators,     Aib 
Freight  Truck  Carriers,  and  Airtreicht- 
MAN  Labor  Relations  Consxtltamts 
"1,  On  and  after  the  ninetieth  day  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  compact,  no  per- 
son, except  an  air  carrier,  shall  act  as  an  air 
freight  terminal  operator  or  as  an  air  freight 


truck  carrier  or  as  an  alrfrelghtman  labor 
relations  consultant  within  the  State  of  New 
York  or  the  State  of  New  Jersey  without 
having  first  obtained  a  license  from  the  com- 
mission to  act  as  an  air  freight  terminal  op- 
erator or  as  an  air  freight  truck  carrier  or 
as  an  alrfrelghtman  labor  relations  consul- 
tant, as  the  case  may  be,  and  no  person  shall 
employ  or  engage  another  person  to  perform 
services  as  an  air  freight  terminal  operator 
or  as  an  air  freight  truck  carrier  or  as  an 
alrfrelghtman  labor  relations  consvUtant  who 
Is  not  BO  licensed. 

'"2.  Any  person  intending  to  act  as  an 
air  freight  terminal  operator  or  as  an  air 
freight  truck  carrier  or  as  an  air  frelghtman 
labor  relations  consultant  within  the  State 
of  New  York  or  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
shall  file  in  the  office  of  the  commission  a 
written  application  for  a  license  to  engage  In 
such  occupation  duly  signed  and  verified  as 
follows : 

"(a)  If  the  applicant  Is  a  natural  person, 
the  application  shall  be  signed  and  verified 
by  such  person  and  If  the  applicant  Is  a 
partnership,  the  application  shall  be  signed 
and  verified  by  each  nattiral  person  compos- 
ing or  Intending  to  compose  such  partner- 
ship. The  application  shall  state  the  full 
name,  age,  residence,  business  address  (If 
any),  present  and  prevlotis  occupations  of 
each  natural  person  so  signing  the  same,  and 
any  other  facts  and  evidence  as  may  be 
required  by  the  commission  to  ascertain  the 
character,  integrity.  Identity  and  criminal 
record.  If  any,  of  each  natural  person  so 
signing  such  application. 

"(b)  If  the  applicant  is  a  corporation,  the 
application  shall  be  signed  and  verified  by 
the  president,  secretary  and  treasurer  thereof, 
and  shall  specify  the  name  of  the  corpwra- 
tlon,  the  date  and  place  of  its  Incorporation, 
the  Location  of  its  principal  place  of  business, 
the  names  and  addresses  of,  and  the  amount 
of  the  stock  held  by  st.ockholders  owning  ten 
per  cent  or  more  of  any  of  the  stock  thereof, 
and  of  all  the  officers  (Including  all  members 
of  the  board  of  directors).  "The  requirements 
of  subdlvislcn  (a)  of  this  section  as  to  a 
natural  person  who  is  a  member  of  a  partner- 
ship, pnd  such  requirements  as  may  be 
specified  in  rules  and  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  commission,  shall  apply  to  each 
such  officer  or  stockholder  and  their  suc- 
cersors  In  office  or  Interest  as  the  case  may  be. 

"'In  the  event  of  the  death,  resignation  or 
removal  of  any  officer,  and  In  the  event  of 
any  change  In  the  list  of  stockholders  who 
shall  own  ten  per  cent  or  more  of  the  stock 
of  the  corporation,  the  secretary  of  such 
corporation  shall  forthwith  give  notice  of 
the  fact  In  writing  to  the  commission,  certi- 
fied by  said  secretary. 

"3.  No  such  license  shall  be  granted 

"(a)  If  any  person  whose  signature  or 
name  appears  In  the  application  Is  not  the 
real  party  in  Interest  required  by  section  two 
of  this  article  to  sign  or  to  be  identified  In 
the  application  or  if  the  person  so  signing 
or  named  In  the  application  is  an  undisclosed 
agent  or  trustee  for  any  such  real  party  in 
Interest  or  If  any  such  real  party  In  interest 
does  not  sign  the  application; 

"(b)  Unless  the  commission  shall  be  satis- 
fied that  the  applicant  and  all  members, 
officers  and  stockholders  required  by  section 
:wo  of  this  article  to  sign  or  be  Identified  In 
the  application  for  license  possess  good  char- 
acter and  Integrity; 

"(c)  If  the  applicant  or  any  member,  officer 
or  stockholder  required  by  section  two  of 
this  article  to  sign  or  be  identified  in  the 
application  for  license  has,  without  subse- 
quent pardon,  been  convicted  by  a  court  of 
the  United  States  or  any  State  or  territory 
thereof  of  the  commission  of,  or  the  attempt 
or  conspiracy  to  commit  any  crime  or  offense 
described  In  subdivision  (a)  of  section  three 
of  article  IV  of  this  compact.  Any  applicant 
ineligible  for  a  license  by  reason  of  any  such 
conviction  may  submit  satisfactory  evidence 
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to  the  rommlMlon  that  the  person  whose 
couvlctlon  was  the  basis  of  ineligibility  has 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  Ave  years,  meas- 
ured as  hereinafter  provided  and  up  to  the 
time  of  application,  so  conducted  himself  aa 
to  warrant  the  grant  of  such  license.  In  which 
event  the  commission  may.  In  Its  discretion 
Issue  an  order  removing  such  Ineligibility. 
The  aforesaid  period  of  five  years  shall  be 
measured  either  from  the  date  of  payment 
of  any  fine  Imposed  upon  such  person  or  the 
suspension  of  sentence  or  from  the  date  of 
his  unrevoked  release  from  custody  by  parole, 
commutation  or  termination  of  bis  sentence. 
Such  petition  may  be  made  to  the  commis- 
sion before  or  after  the  hearing  on  the 
application; 

"(d)  If,  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  compact,  the  applicant  has  paid,  given, 
caused  to  have  been  paid  or  given  or  offered 
to  pay  or  give  to  any  officer  or  employee  of 
any  other  person  employing  or  engaging  him 
In  his  licensed  activity  any  valuable  con- 
sideration for  an  Improper  or  unlawful  pur- 
pose or  to  unduce  such  officer  or  employee  to 
procure  the  employment  of  the  applicant  In 
his  licensed  activity  by  such  other  person; 
"(e)  If,  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  compact,  the  applicant  has  paid,  given, 
caused  to  have  been  paid,  or  given  or  of- 
fered to  pay  or  give  to  any  officer  or  repre- 
sentative of  a  labor  organization  any  valu- 
able consideration  for  an  Improper  or  unlaw- 
ful purpose  or  to  Induce  such  officer  or  rep- 
resentative to  subordinate  the  interest  of 
such  labor  organization  or  its  members  In 
the  management  of  the  affairs  of  such  labor 
organization  to  the  Interexts  of  the  applicant 
or  any  other  person; 

"(f)  If,  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  compact,  the  applicant  has  paid,  given, 
caused  to  have  been  paid  or  given  or  offered 
to  pay  or  give  to  any  agent  or  any  oth«r 
person  any  valuable  consideration  for  an 
improper  or  unlawful  purpose,  or,  wlthoijt 
the  Itnowledge  and  consent  of  such  other  per- 
son, to  Induce  such  agent  to  procure  the  em- 
ployment of  the  applicant  in  bis  licensed 
activity  by  such  other  person. 

"4.  When  the  application  shall  have  been 
examined  and  such  further  Inquiry  and  In- 
vestigation made  as  the  commission  shall 
deem  proper  and  when  the  conunlasion  shall 
be  satisfied  therefrom  th&t  the  applicant 
posaesoM  the  qualifications  and  require- 
ments prescribed  In  this  article,  the  cotn- 
misfilon  shall  issue  and  deliver  a  license  to 
the  applicant. 

"5.  The  commission  shall  have  the  power 
to  reprimand  any  person  licensed  under  this 
article  or  to  revoke  or  suspend  his  license 
for  such  p>erlod  as  the  commission  deems  in 
the  public  interest  for  any  of  the  following 
cau&es  on  the  part  of  the  licensee  or  of  any 
person  required  by  section  two  of  this  article 
to  sign  or  be  identified  in  an  orlginta  appli- 
cation for  a  license: 

"(a)  Any  cause  set  forth  in  section  five  of 
article  IV  of  this  compact; 

"(b)  Failure  by  the  licensee  to  maintain 
a  complete  set  of  books  and  records  contain- 
ing a  tnie  and  accurate  account  of  the  li- 
censee's receipts  and  disbursements  arising 
out  of  his  licensed  activities; 

"(c)  FUlure  to  keep  said  books  and  rec- 
ords available  during  business  hours  for 
inspection  by  the  commission  and  its  duly 
designated  representatives  until  the  expira- 
tion of  the  fifth  calendar  year  folloiwlng  the 
calendar  year  during  which  occurred  the 
transactions  recorded  therein; 

"(d)  Pallure  to  pay  any  assessment  or  fee 
payable  to  the  commission  under  this  com- 
pact when  due. 

"6.  A  license  granted  pursuant  to  this  arti- 
cle shall  expire  on  the  expiration  date  (which 
shall  be  at  least  one  year  from  the  date  of 
its  issuance)  set  forth  by  the  commission  on 
the  cards  or  other  means  of  identification 
issued  by  the  commission  as  evidence  of  a 
license.   Upon   expiration   thereof,  a  license 


may  be  renewed  by  the  commission  upon  ful- 
tuiing  the  same  requirements  as  are  set  forth 
in  this  article  for  an  original  application. 

"ARTICLE  VI 
"Am  PmEiGHT  SECtmmr  A«ka 

"1.  On  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
compact,  the  commission  sliall  have  the 
power  to  designate  any  area  located  within 
ail  airport  as  an  air  freight  security  area.  No 
person  who  is  not  licensed  by  the  commis- 
sion pursuant  to  this  compact  shall  have  in- 
gress to  an  air  freight  security  area  unless 
Issued  a  permit  by  the  commission. 

"2.  Any  person  who  Is  not  licensed  by  the 
conunlssion  pursuant  to  this  compact  and 
who  desires  upon  any  occasion  ingress  to 
an  air  freight  security  area  shall  apply  at 
the  entrance  to  such  area  for  a  permit  for 
Ingress  for  that  particular  occasion.  In  or- 
der to  secure  a  permit,  a  prospective  permit- 
tee must  show  Identification  establishing  his 
name  and  address  and  he  may  be  required 
by  the  commission  to  sign  a  consent  to  the 
surrender  of  his  permit  upon  egress  from 
such  area  and.  If  he  is  driving  a  motor  ve- 
hicle, to  an  inspection  of  his  motor  vehicle 
upon  egress  from  such  area.  Any  person  de- 
siring a  permit  to  enter  an  air  freight  secu- 
rity area  may  be  denied  such  permit  by  the 
commission  in  its  discretion  if  the  commis- 
sion determines  that  the  presence  of  such 
person  In  such  area  would  constitute  a  dan- 
ger to  the  public  peace  or  safety. 

"3.  Any  person  whose  business,  employ- 
ment or  occupation  requires  him  to  have 
Ingress  upon  a  regular  basts  to  an  air  freight 
security  area  shall  be  required.  In  order  to 
obtain  ingress  to  such  area,  to  apply  to  the 
commission  for  a  permit  for  a  fixed  period 
of  duration  to  be  determined  by  the  com- 
mission. Such  applicant  for  a  permit  of  a 
fixed  period  of  duration  shall  fulfill  the  same 
requirements  as  the  prospective  licensee  for 
an  alrfrelghtman's  license.  The  commission 
may  In  the  exercise  of  its  discretion  suspend 
or  revoke  such  permit  of  a  fixed  period  of 
duration  for  the  same  causes  which  would 
permit  the  commission  to  revoke  the  license 
of  an  alrfrelghtman. 

"4.  The  commission  shall  have  the  power 
to  Inspect  any  truck  or  any  other  motor 
vehicle  within  an  air  freight  security  area 
"5.  The  provisions  of  this  article  shall  not 
be  applicable  to  any  person  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  filght  crew  or  flight  personnel  of 
an  aircraft  which  Is  operated  by  an  air  car- 
rier and  which  is  located  within  an  air  freight 
security  area  upon  a  showing  of  such  identi- 
fication as  may  be  required  by  the  com- 
mission. 

•ARTICLE  VII 
"Hearings.  DrrEaMiNATioNs  and  Rrvrtw 
"1.  The  commission  shall  not  deny  any  ap- 
plication for  a  license  or  permit  without 
giving  the  applicant  or  prospective  licensee 
or  permittee  reasonable  prior  notice  and  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard. 

"2  Any  application  for  a  license  or  permit, 
and  any  license  or  permit  Issued,  may  be 
denied,  revoked,  or  suspended,  as  the  case 
may  be.  only  In  the  manner  prescribed  in 
this  article 

"3.  The  commission  may  on  Its  own  Initia- 
tive or  on  complaint  of  any  person.  Including 
any  public  offlclal  or  agency,  institute  pro- 
ceedings to  revoke  or  suspend  any  license 
or  permit  after  a  hearing  at  which  the  li- 
censee or  permittee  and  any  person  making 
such  complaint  shall  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard  Provided.  That  any  order  of 
the  commission  revoking  or  suspending  any 
license  or  permit  shall  not  become  effective 
until  fifteen  days  subsequent  to  the  serving 
of  notice  thereof  upon  the  licensee  or  per- 
mittee unless  In  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
ml.sston  the  continuance  of  the  license  or 
permit  for  such  period  would  be  Inimical  to 
the  public  peace  or  safety.  Such  hearings 
shall  be  held  in  such  manner  and  upon 
such    notice    as    may    be   prescribed    by    the 


rules  of  the  commission,  but  such  notice 
shall  be  of  not  less  than  ten  days  and  shall 
state  the  nature  of  the  complaint. 

"4.  Pending  the  determination  of  such  hear- 
ing pursuant  to  section  three  the  commis- 
sion may  temporarily  suspend  a  license  or 
permit  if  In  the  opinion  of  the  commission 
the  continuance  of  the  license  or  permit 
for  such  period  Is  Inimical  to  the  public 
peace  or  safety. 

"5.  The  commission,  or  such  member,  offl- 
cer,  employee  or  agent  of  the  commission  as 
may  be  designated  by  the  commission  for 
such  purpose,  shall  have  the  power  to  is- 
.«ue  subpoenas  throughout  both  States  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the 
giving  of  testimony  or  production  of  other 
evidence  and  to  administer  oaths  in  connec- 
tion with  any  such  bearing.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  commission  or  of  any  such  mem- 
ber, officer,  employee  or  agent  of  the  commis- 
sion designated  by  the  commission  for  such 
purpose  to  issue  subpoenas  at  the  request  of 
and  upon  behalf  of  the  licensee  permittee 
or  applicant  The  commission  or  such  per- 
son conducting  the  hearing  shall  not  be 
bound  by  common  law  or  statutory  rules 
of  evidence  or  by  technical  or  formal  rules 
or  procedure  in  the  conduct  of  such  hear- 
ing. 

"6.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing, 
the  commission  shall  take  such  action  upon 
such  findings  and  determinations  as  it  deems 
proper  and  shall  execute  an  order  carrying 
such  findings  into  effect.  The  action  in  the 
case  of  an  application  for  a  license  or  per- 
mit shall  be  the  granting  or  denial  there- 
of. The  action  in  the  case  of  a  licensee  or 
permittee  shall  be  revocation  of  the  license 
or  permit  or  suspension  thereof  for  a  fixed 
period  or  reprimand  or  a  dismissal  of  the 
charges. 

"7  The  action  of  the  commission  in  deny- 
ing any  application  for  a  license  or  permit  or 
In  suspending  or  revoking  such  license  or 
permit  or  In  reprimanding  a  licensee  or  per- 
mittee shall  be  subject  to  judicial  review  by 
a  proceeding  Instituted  In  either  State  at 
the  Instance  of  the  applicant,  licensee  or 
permittee  in  the  manner  provided  by  the 
law  of  such  State  for  review  of  the  final  de- 
cision or  action  of  administrative  agencies 
of  such  State:  Provided,  however,  that  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law 
the  court  shall  have  power  to  stay  for  not 
more  than  thirty  days  an  order  of  the  oom- 
misalon  susp>endlng  or  revoking  a  license  or 
permit. 

•"8.  At  bearings  conducted  by  the  commis- 
sion pursuant  to  this  article,  applicants, 
prospective  licensees  and  permittees,  licens- 
ees and  permittees  shall  have  the  right  to 
be  accompanied  and  represented  by  counsel. 
"9.  After  the  conclusion  of  a  hearing  but 
prior  to  the  making  of  an  order  by  the  com- 
mission, a  hearing  may,  upon  petition  and 
In  the  discretion  of  the  hearing  officer,  be 
reopened  for  the  presentation  of  additional 
evidence.  Such  petition  to  reopen  the  hear- 
ing shall  state  in  detail  the  nature  of  the  ad- 
ditional evidence  togetber  with  the  reasons 
for  the  failure  to  submit  such  evidence  prior 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing.  The  com- 
mission may  upon  its  own  motion  and  upon 
reasonable  notice  reopen  a  hearing  for  the 
presentation  of  additional  evidence  Upon 
petition,  after  the  making  of  an  order  of  the 
commission,  rehearing  may  be  granted  in  the 
discretion  of  the  commission  Such  a  petition 
for  rehearing  shall  state  In  detail  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  petition  Is  based  and  shall 
separately  set  forth  each  error  of  law  and 
fact  alleged  to  have  been  made  by  the  com- 
mission in  its  determination,  together  with 
the  facts  and  arguments  In  support  thereof 
Such  petition  shall  be  filed  with  the  com- 
mission not  later  than  thirty  days  after  serv- 
ice of  such  order  unless  the  commission  for 
good  cause  shown  shall  otherwise  direct.  The 
commission  may  upon  Its  own  motion  grant 
a   rehearing  after   the  making  of  an  order. 
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•ARTICLE  Vm 
"H^PENSEs  or  Administration 
"1.  In  addition  to  the  budget  of  Us  ex- 


penses 


under  the  waterfront  commission 
rompact  the  commission  shall  annually 
adopt  a  budget  of  Its  expenses   under  this 


any  employer  under  this  compact  and/or  the 
license  or  permit  held  under  this  compact 
by  any  employees  of  such  employer,  or  the 
permit  held  under  this  compact  by  any  em- 
ployees of  such  employer,  or  the  permit  held 
under  this  compact  by  any  permittee  who  is 
self-employed,  and,  and  in  addition  to  the 


compact  for  each  year.  The  annual  budget     commission  may  deny  Ingress  to  such  em 
—  J  .-  ., «„-.,  «»  two     pioyers,  employees  or  permittees  to  air  freight 


shall  be  submitted  to  the  governors  of  the 
two  States  and  shall  take  effect  as  submitted 
provided  that  either  governor  may  within 
thirty  days  disapprove  or  reduce  any  item  or 
Items,   and    the    budget    shall    be    adjusted 

accordingly.  ^  ,      .. 

•a  After  taking  Into  account  such  funds 
as  may  be  available  to  It  from  reserves  In 
excess  of  ten  percent  of  such  budget  under 
this  compact,  federal  grants,  or  otherwise, 
the  balance  of  the  commission's  budgeted  ex- 
penses shall  be  obtained  by  fees  payable  un- 
der this  article  and  by  assessments  upon  em- 
ployers of  persons  licensed  under  this  com- 
pact as  provided  in  this  article. 

"3.  With  respect  to  alrfrelghtmen  and  air- 


security  areas,  for  nonpayment  of  assessment 
or  fee  when  due. 

"8.  Every  person  subject  to  the  payment 
of  any  assessment  under  this  compact  shall 
file  on  or  before  the  twentieth  day  of  the 
first  month  of  each  calendar  quarter-year 
a  separate  return,  together  with  the  payment 
of  the  assessment  due,  for  the  preceding 
calendar  quarter-year  during  which  any  pay- 
roll payments  were  made  to  licensed  persons 
for  whom  assessments  are  payable  for  work 
performed  as  such.  Returns  covering  the 
amount  of  assessment  payable  shall  be  filed 
with  the  commission  on  forms  to  be  furnish- 
ed for  such  purpose  and  shall  contain  such 


frelghtman  supervisors  who  are  employed  by     data,  Information  or  matter  as  the  commls 

an  air  freight  truck  carrier  regularly  to  move  -^^ "^ 

freight  to  or  from  an  airport,  the  employers 
shall  pay  to  the  conurUsslon  for  each  such 
alrfrelghtman  and  alrfrelghtman  supervisor 
a  license  fee  to  be  determined  by  the  com- 
mission, not  in  excess  of  one  hundred  dollars 
for  each  year,  commencing  with  the  first  day 
of  April.  The  employer  of  every  person  who 
is  Issued  a  permit  of  fixed  duration  by  the 
commission  for  ingress  to  an  air  freight 
security  area,  or  the  permittee  himself  If  he 
18  self-employed,  shall  pay  to  the  commission 
a  fee  to  be  determined  by  the  commission, 
not  in  excess  of  seventy-five  dollars  for  each 
year,  commencing  with  the  first  day  of  April. 
The  commission  shall  reduce  the  maximum 
fees  payable  under  this  section  proportion- 
ately with  any  reduction  in  the  maximum 
assessment  rate  of  two  per  cent  provided  for 
by  this  article. 

"4.  Every  employer  of  alrfrelghtmen  and 
alrfrelghtman  supervisors  licensed  by  the 
commission,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
section  three  of  this  article,  shall  pay  to  the 
commission  an  assessment  computed  upon 
the  gross  payroll  payments  made  by  such 
employer  to  alrfrelghtmen  and  alrfrelghtman 
supervisors  for  work  performed  as  such,  at  a 
rate,  not  iu  excess  of  two  percent,  computed 
by  the  commission,  in  the  following  man- 
ner: the  commission  shall  annually  estimate 
the  fees  payable  under  this  article  and  the 
gross  payroil  payments  to  be  made  by  em- 
ployers subject  to  assessment  and  shall  com- 
pute the  fees  and  a  rate  of  assessment  which 
will  yield  revenues  sufficient  to  finance  the 
balance  of  the  commission's  budget  for  each 
year  as  provided  in  section  two  of  this  ar- 
ticle. The  commission  may  hold  in  reserve  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  ten  per  cent  of  Its 
total  budgeted  expenses  for  the  year,  which 
reserve  shall  not  be  Included  as  part  of  the 
budget.  Such  reserve  shall  be  held  for  the 
stabilization  of  annual  assessments,  the  pay- 
ment of  operating  deficits  and  for  the  re- 
payment of  any  advances  made  by  the  two 
States. 

"5.  The  amount  required  to  balance  the 
commission's  budget  In  excess  of  the  esti- 
mated yield  of  the  maximum  fees  and  as- 
sessment, shall  be  certified  by  the  commis- 
sion, with  the  approval  of  the  respective  gov- 
ernors, to  the  legislatures  of  the  two  States, 
in  proportion  to  the  respective  totals  of  the 
assessments  and  fees  paid  to  tbe  commission 
by  persons  In  each  of  the  two  States.  The 
legislatures  shall  annually  appropriate  to  tbe 
commission  the  amount  so  certified. 

"6.  The  assessments  and  fees  hereunder 
shall  be  in  lieu  of  any  other  charge  for  the  Is- 
suance of  licenses  or  permits  by  the  commis- 
sion pursuant  to  this  compact. 

"7.  In  addition  to  any  other  sanction  pro- 
vided by  law.  the  commission  may  revoke 
or  suspend  any  license  or  permit  held  by 


slon  may  require  to  be  Included  therein.  The 
commission  may  grant  a  reasonable  exten- 
sion of  time  for  filing  returns,  or  for  pay- 
ment of  assessment,  whenever  good  cause 
exists.  Every  return  shall  have  annexed 
thereto  a  certification  to  the  effect  that  tbe 
statements  contained  therein  are  true. 

"9.  Every  person  subject  to  the  payment 
of  assessment  hereunder  shall  keep  an  ac- 
curate record  of  his  employment  of  licensed 
persons  for  whom  assessments  are  payable, 
which  shall  show  the  amount  of  compen- 
sation paid  and  such  other  Information  as 
the  commission  may  require.  Such  records 
shall  be  preserved  for  a  period  of  three  years 
and  be  open  for  inspection  at  reasonable 
times.  The  commission  may  consent  to  the 
destruction  of  any  such  records  at  any  time 
after  said  period  or  may  require  that  they 
be  kept  longer  but  not  In  excess  of  six  years. 

"lO.  (a)  The  commission  shall  audit  and 
determine  the  amount  of  assessment  due 
from  the  return  filed  and  such  other  Infor- 
mation as  Is  available  to  it.  Whenever  a  de- 
ficiency in  payment  of  the  assessment  is  de- 
termined the  commission  shall  give  notice 
of  any  such  determination  to  the  person 
liable  therefor.  Such  determination  shall 
finally  and  conclusively  fix  the  amount  due. 
unless  the  person  against  whom  It  Is  sissessed 
shall,  within  thirty  days  after  tbe  giving  of 
notice  of  such  determination,  apply  In  writ- 
ing to  the  commission  for  a  hearing,  or  vm- 
less  the  commission  on  Its  own  motion  shall 
reduce  the  same.  After  such  hearing,  the 
commission  shall  give  notice  of  Its  decision 
to  the  person  liable  therefor.  A  determina- 
tion of  the  commission  under  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  review,  if  appli- 
cation for  such  review  Is  made  within  thirty 
days  after  the  giving  of  notice  of  such  deci- 
sion. Any  determination  under  this  article 
shall  be  made  within  five  years  from  tbe  time 
the  return  was  filed  and  if  no  return  was 
filed  such  determination  may  be  made  at 
any  time. 

"(b)  Any  notice  authorized  or  required 
under  this  article  may  be  given  by  mailing 
Lhe  same  to  the  person  for  whom  It  Is  In- 
tended at  the  last  address  glvsn  by  him  to 
the  commission,  or  In  the  last  return  filed 
by  him  with  the  commission  under  this  ar- 
ticle, or  If  no  return  has  been  filed  then  to 
such  address  as  may  be  obtainable.  The 
mailing  of  such  notice  shall  be  presumptive 
evidence  of  the  receipt  of  same  by  tbe  person 
to  whom  addressed.  Any  period  of  time, 
which  is  determined  according  to  the  provi- 
sion of  this  section,  for  the  giving  of  notice 
shall  commence  to  run  from  the  date  of 
mailing  of  such  notice. 

"11.  Every  person  required  to  pay  a  fee  for 
a  license  or  a  permit  under  this  article  shsdl 
pay  the  same  upon  filing  of  the  application 
with  the  commission  for  such  license  or  per- 


mit. The  fee  for  such  license  or  permit  shall 
be  prorated  for  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
same  Is  payable  as  of  the  date  the  application 
for  such  license  or  permit  is  filed  with  the 
commission.  The  commission  shall  prorate 
and  make  a  refund  of  such  fee  for  the  period 
between  the  date  of  application  and  the  date 
of  the  issuance  of  such  license  or  permit. 
Upon  surrender  of  such  license  or  permit  or 
upon  the  revocation  of  any  such  license  or 
permit  issued  to  an  employee  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  fiscal  year,  the  commission 
shall  make  a  refund  prorated  for  the  unex- 
pired portion  of  the  year,  less  ten  percent  of 
such  refund.  In  the  event  of  denial  of  any 
application  for  a  license  or  permit,  the  com- 
mission shall  refund  the  fee  paid  upon  ap- 
plication, less  ten  percent  of  such  refund. 
"12.  Whenever  any  person  shall  fall  to  pay. 
within  the  time  limited  herein,  any  assess- 
ment or  fee  which  he  is  required  to  pay  to 
the  commission  under  the  provisions  of  this 
article  the  commission  may  enforce  payment 
of  such  assessment  or  fee  by  civil  action  for 
the  amount  of  such  assessment  or  fee  with 
interest  and  penalties. 

'13.  The  employment  by  a  nonresident  of 
a    licensed    person    or    permittee    for    whom 
assessments   or   fees   are   payable   In   either 
State  or  the  designation  by  a  nonresident  of 
a  licensed  person  or  permittee   to  perform 
work  In  such  State  shall  be  deemed  equiv- 
alent to  an  appointment  by  such  nonresident 
of  the  secretary  of  state  of  such  State  to  be 
his   true    and   lawful   attorney   upon   whom 
may  be  served  the  process  In  any  action  or 
proceeding  against  him  growing  out  of  any 
liability  for  assessments  or  fees,  penalties  or 
interest,  and  a  consent  that  any  such  process 
against  him  which  is  so  served  shall  be  of 
the  same  legal  force  and  validity  as  If  served 
on   him  personally   within  such   State  and 
within    the    territorial    Jurisdiction    of    the 
court  from  which  the  process  issues.  Service 
of  process  within  either  State  shall  be  made 
by   either    (1)    personally  delivering  to   and 
leaving    with    the    secretary    of    state    or    a 
deputy  secretary  of  state  of  such  State  dupli- 
cate copies  thereof  at  the  office  of  the  depart- 
ment  of   state   In   the   capital   city   of   such 
State,  in  which  event  such  secretary  of  state 
shall  forthwith  send  by  registered  mall  one 
of  such  copies  to  the  person  at  the  last  ad- 
dress designated  by  him  to  the  commission 
for  any  purpose  under  this  article  or  in  the 
last  return  filed  by  him  under  this  article 
with   the  commission  or  as  shown  on  the 
records  of  the  commission,  or  if  no  return  has 
been   filed,  at  his  last  know-n  office  address 
within  or  without  such  State,  or  (2)  person- 
ally delivering  to  and  leaving  with  the  secre- 
tary of  state  or  a  deputy  secretary  of  state  of 
such  State  a  copy  thereof  at  the  office  of  tbe 
department  of  state  In  the  capital  city  of 
such  State  and  by  delivering  a  copy  thereof 
to  the  person,  personally  without  such  State. 
Proof  of  such  personal  service  without  such 
State  shall  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  court 
in  which  the  process  Is  pending  within  thirty 
days  after  such  service  and  such  service  shall 
be  complete  ten  days  after  proof  thereof  Is 
filed. 

"14.  Whenever  the  commission  shall  deter- 
mine that  any  moneys  received  as  assessments 
or  fees  were  paid  In  error.  It  may  cause  the 
same  to  be  refunded,  provided  an  application 
therefor  Is  filed  with  the  commission  within 
two  years  from  the  time  the  erroneous  pay- 
ment was  made. 

"15.  In  addition  to  any  other  powers  au- 
thorized hereunder,  the  commission  shall 
have  power  to  make  reasonable  rules  and 
regulations  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
article. 

"16.  When  any  person  shall  wilfully  fall  to 
pay  any  assessment  or  fee  due  hereunder  he 
shall  be  assessed  interest  at  a  rate  of  one 
percent  per  month  on  the  amount  due  and 
unpaid  and  penalties  of  five  percent  of  the 
amount  due  for  each   thirty   days  or  part 
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thereof  that  the  assessment  remains  unpaid. 
The  commission  may.  for  good  cause  shown, 
abate  all  or  part  of  such  penalty. 

"17.  Any  person  who  shall  willfully  furnish 
false  or  fraudulent  Information  or  shall  will- 
fully fall  to  furnish  pertinent  Information 
as  required  with  respect  to  the  amount  of 
any  assessment  or  fee  due,  shall  be  firullty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $1,000.  or  Imprisonment 
t-)r   not   more   than   cne   year,   or   both. 

"18.  All  funds  of  the  commission  shall  be 
deposited  with  such  responsible  banks  or 
trust  companies  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
commission.  The  commission  may  require 
that  all  such  deposits  be  seciu"ed  by  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  or  of  the  States 
of  New  York  or  New  Jersey  of  a  market  value 
equal  at  all  times  tc  the  amount  of  the  de- 
posits, and  all  banks  and  trust  companies 
are  authorized  to  give  such  security  for  such 
deposits  The  moneys  so  deposited  shall  be 
withdrawn  only  by  check  signed  by  two 
members  of  the  commlsilon  or  by  such  other 
offlcers  or  employees  of  the  commission  as  it 
may  from  time  to  time  designate. 

"19.  The  accounts,  books  and  records  of 
the  commlssloi;.  including  Its  receipts,  dis- 
bursements, contracts,  lease?.  Investments 
and  any  other  matters  relating  to  Its  financial 
standing  shall  he  examined  and  audited  an- 
nually by  Independent  auditors  to  be  re- 
tained for  such  purpose  by  the  comml.sslon. 

"20.  The  commission  shall  reimburse  each 
State  for  any  funds  advanced  to  the  com- 
mission exclusive  of  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  5  of  this  .irtlcle 

"ARTICLE  rx 

"OsNERAL  Violations;    PBosEcxrriONs; 

PZIfALTOa 

"1.  The  failure  of  any  witness,  when  duly 
subpenaed  to  attend,  to  give  testimony  or 
produce  other  evidence  in  any  Investigation, 
interview  or  other  proceeding  conducted  by 
the  commission  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  shall  be  punishable  by  the  superior 
court  In  New  Jersc)  and  the  supreme  court 
In  New  York  In  the  same  maimer  as  said  fail- 
ure Is  punishable  by  such  court  In  a  case 
therein  pending 

"2.  Any  person  who,  having  been  duly 
sworn  or  affirmed  as  a  witness  In  any  Inves- 
tigation, Interview  or  other  proceeding  con- 
ducted by  thp  commission  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  shall  wlUlully  give 
false  testimony  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $1,000  cr  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  one  year  or  both. 

"3.  Any  person  who  Interferes  with  or  Im- 
pedes the  orderly  licensing  of  or  orderly 
granting  of  any  permits  to  any  other  person 
pursuant  to  this  compact,  or  who  attempts, 
conspires,  or  threatens  so  to  do.  shsJl  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a 
One  of  not  more  than  $1,000  or  Imprisonment 
for  net  more   than   --ne  year  or  both. 

"4.  Any  person  who  directly  or  Indirectly 
Inflicts  or  threatens  to  Inflict  any  Injury, 
damage,  harm  or  loss  or  In  any  other  manner 
practices  Intimidation  upon  or  against  any 
person  In  order  to  Induce  or  compel  suoh  per- 
son or  any  otho'  person  to  refwiln  from  ob- 
taining a  license  or  permit  pursuant  to  this 
compact  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
punishable  by  a  flne  of  not  more  than  $1,000 
or  Imprisonment  for  noit  more  than  one  year 
or  both. 

■'6.  Any  person  who,  without  Justification 
or  excuse  In  law,  directly  or  Indirectly,  in- 
timidates or  Inflicts  any  Injury,  damage, 
harm,  loss  or  economic  reprisal  upon  any 
person  who  holds  a  license  or  permit  Issued 
by  the  commission  pursuant  to  this  compact, 
or  any  other  person,  or  attempts,  conspires 
or  threatens  to  do.  In  order  to  Interfere  with. 
Impede  or  Influence  such  licensee  or  per- 
mittee In  the  performance  or  discharge  of 
his  duties  or  obligations  shall  be  guilty  of  a 


misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  one  thousand  dollars  or  Imprison- 
ment of  not  more  than  one  year  or  both. 

"6.  Any  person  who  shall  violate  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  compact,  for  which  no 
other  penalty  Is  prescribed,  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a  flne  of  not 
more  than  one  thousand  dollars  or  by  Im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  one  year  or 
both. 

"7.  In  any  prosecution  under  this  compact. 
It  shall  be  sufllclent  to  prove  o..ly  a  single 
act  (or  a  single  holding  out  or  attempt)  pro- 
hibited by  law  without  having  to  prove  a 
general  course  of  conduct.  In  order  to  prove 
H  violation. 

•ARTICLE  X 
"Amendments;   Constroction;   Shobt  Trri-E 

"1.  Amendments  and  supplements  to  this 
compact  to  Implement  the  purposes  thereof 
may  be  adopted  by  the  action  of  the  legis- 
lature of  either  State  concurred  In  by  the 
legislature  of  the  other. 

"2.  If  any  part  or  provision  of  this  compact 
or  the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or 
circumstances  be  adjudged  Invalid  by  any 
coart  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  such  Judg- 
ment shall  be  confined  in  its  operation  to 
the  part,  provision  or  application  directly 
Involved  In  the  controversy  in  which  such 
Judgment  shall  have  been  rendered  and  shall 
not  affect  or  Impair  the  validity  of  the  re- 
mainder of  this  compact  or  the  application 
thereof  to  other  persons  or  circumstances 
and  the  two  States  hereby  declare  that  they 
would  have  entered  Into  this  compact  or  the 
remainder  thereof  had  the  Invalidity  of  such 
provision  or  application  thereof  been  appar- 
ent. 

"3.  In  accordance  with  the  ordinary  rules 
for  construction  of  Interstate  compacts  this 
compact  shall  be  liberally  construed  to  elim- 
inate the  evils  described  therein  and  to  ef- 
fectuate the  purposes  thereof. 

"4.  This  compact  shall  be  known  and  may 
be  cited  as  the  Airport  Commission  Com- 
pact'." 

Sec.  2.  The  consent  herein  granted  does 
not  constitute  consent  Ln  advance  for 
amendments  or  supplements  to  the  Airport 
Commission  Compact  made  pursuant  to  arti- 
cle X,  paragraph  1  of  said  compact. 

Sec.  3  The  right  Is  hereby  reserved  by  the 
Congress  or  any  of  Its  standing  committees 
to  require  the  disclosure  and  the  furnishing 
of  such  Information  and  data  by  or  concern- 
ing the  Waterfront  and  Airport  Commission 
In  Its  operations  as  is  deemed  appropriate 
by  Congress  or  such  committee. 

Sec  4  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  Is  expressly  reserved 

Sttmmart  of  Joint  Resoltttion — New  Yokk- 
New  Jerset  Compact  Ameicding  the 
Watertbont  Commission  Act  To  Provide 
roR  the  Waterfront  and  Airport  Commis- 
sion or  New  York  and  New  Jersey 

PTTRPOeE  OF  the  JOINT  RESOLTTTIOIf 

To  grant  congressional  consent  to  the  com- 
pact between  New  York  and  New  Jersey  de- 
signed to  combat  organized  crime  and  to  pre- 
vent air  cargo  thefts  by  providing  for  regula- 
tion of  the  air  freight  Industry  at  the  major 
New  York-New  Jersey  airports. 

summary       of       PROVISIONS       OF       THE       JOINT 
RESOLTXnON 

This  Compact  would  authorize  the  Water- 
front Commission  of  New  York  Harbor  ( to  be 
known  as  the  "Waterfront  and  Airport  Com- 
mission of  New  York  and  New  Jersey")  to 
exercise  regulatory  powers  at  airports  at  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  similar  to  those  powers 
now  exercised  by  the  Commission  along  the 
waterfront  of  New  York  harbor. 

The  Commission  will,  under  the  new  com- 
pact, in  addition  to  Its  function  relating  to 
the  waterfront: 

License  employees  engaged  in  the  move- 
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ment  of  air  freight  or  p?rformlng  services 
incidental  to  the  movemant  of  air  freight; 

License  trucking  firms  that  contract  to 
haul  air  freight  to  and  from  the  airport; 

License  owners  or  operators  of  air  freight 
terminals;  and 

License  persons  who  are  consultants  to  or 
advisors  and  represent  air  carriers,  owners  or 
operators  of  air  freight  terminals,  airline 
contract  trucking  firms  hauling  air  freight- 
or  a  labor  organization  representing  employ- 
ers licensed  by  the  Commission  or  an  orga- 
nlzatlon  of  such  j>erson  or  persons. 

The  Commission  is  empowered  to  promul- 
gate regulations  for  the  security  of  air  cargo 
and  designate  air  freight  security  areas 
within  airports  in  order  to  limit  access  to  air 
cargo  to  authorized  personnel  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  cargo. 

The  compact  Is  supported  by  an  appropria- 
tion of  $750,000  to  pay  for  New  York  Bute's 
share  of  the  Initial  start-up  costs  to  be  In- 
curred by  the  expanded  Commission  in  dig. 
charging  Its  new  responsibilities.  New  Jersey 
has  appropriated  $250,000  as  Its  share.  These 
monies  will  be  repaid  from  assessment  to  be 
levied  upon  the  air  freight  Industry.  A  pay. 
roll  assessment  of  up  to  2?J  would  be  levied 
upon  employers  of  persons  licensed  by  the 
Commission.  Air  freight  truck  carriers,  how- 
ever, who  employ  persons  licensed  by  the 
Commission,  would  pay  an  annual  license  fee 
of  $100  for  each  employee  so  licensed. 

The  Waterfront  and  Airport  Commission 
Act  (New  York),  which  contains  the  com- 
pact, also  prevents  persons  who  have  been 
convicted  of  a  felony  or  a  serious  misde- 
meanor from  serving  as  officers  or  employees 
of  (1)  labor  unions  which  receive  20%  or 
more  of  their  funds  from  licensees  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Commission,  or  (2)  any 
employer  organization,  20%  or  more  of  whose 
members  employ  piersons  belonging  to  a 
union  which  Is  subject  to  the  act. 


.ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 

S.     10 

At  the  req-aest  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chttfch),  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton), the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr 
H.-VNSEN),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(^Mr.  Harris)  .  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
'Mr.  Hruska).  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Stennis),  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  to  S.  10  to  establish  a  na- 
tional policy  relative  to  the  revltaliza- 
tion  of  rural  and  other  economically  dis- 
tressed areas  by  providing  incentives  for 
a  more  even  and  practical  geographic 
distribution  of  industrial  growth  and 
activity  and  developing  manpower  train- 
ing programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  in- 
dustry, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  41 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  frona 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator  from 
California  <Mr.  Tunney)  was  added  as 
a  coeponsor  of  S.  41,  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Information  and  Resource  Center 
for  the  Handicapped. 

S.    120 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schwedcer)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall),  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen), 
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the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGS),  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pastobe).  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire),  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  120.  to 
prohibit  assaults  on  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  officers,  firemen,  and  judi- 
cial officials. 

S   378 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  376,  the  Viet- 
nam Disengagement  Act  of  1971. 

8.    434 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre),  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClel- 
lan), the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Muskie  >,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart)  .  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Mondale)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  424,  to  require  that 
certain  articles  of  wearing  apparel  be 
permanently  labeled  with  laundering  and 
dry  cleaning  instructions. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  56— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING PRINTING  OF  "OUTER 
CONTINENTAL  SHELF" 

Mr.  JACKSON  submitted  the  following 
resolution  'S.  Res.  56) ;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

S.  Res.  56 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  three  thousand  three  hundred  addi- 
tional copies  of  Its  committee  print  of  the 
current  session  entitled  "Outer  Continental 
Shelf",  a  report  by  Its  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Continental  Shelf. 


ADDITIONAL     COSPONSORS     OF     A 
JOINT    RESOLUTION 

SENATE   JOINT  RESOLUTION    32 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  .  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen),  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Bttckley),  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  .  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland)  , 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  , 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Hansen),  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina (Mr.  HoLLiNGs) .  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  McClellan)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty). 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph),  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Schweiker),  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  32,  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  offering 
of  prayer  in  public  buildings. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  55— ASSIGN- 
MENTS TO  THE  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SCOTT  submitted  a  resolution  (S. 
Res.  55)  to  make  committee  assignments 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he 
submitted  the  resolution  appear  in  the 
Record  at  the  beginning  of  the  session 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  HOUSING 
AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  announce  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs,  will  hold  hearings  on 
March  3  and  4.  1971,  on  the  administra- 
tion's withholding  of  funds  for  the  re- 
mainder of  fiscal  year  1971  for  certain 
housing  and  urban  development  pro- 
giams,  including  the  FHA  sections  235 
and  236  programs,  public  housing,  urban 
renewal,  model  cities,  water  and  sewer, 
and  mass  transit  programs. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  in  room 
5302,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on 
Wednesday.  March  3,  and  Thursday. 
March  4,  1971,  commencing  at  10:00  A.M. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  <Mr.  Mathias)  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 


AMERICAN     TROOP     WITHDRAWAL 
FROM  THE  VIETNAM  WAR 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  for  over 
2  years  now  President  Nixon  has  been 
working  diligently,  with  great  sincerity 
and  great  effort,  to  bring  an  end  to  the 
war  in  Indochina.  He  has  been  attempt- 
ing to  erect  a  structure  of  American  for- 
pign  policy  which  will  bring  the  war  to 
an  end  and  which  will  permit  us  to  with- 
draw our  troops  from  Indochina.  But  I 
beUeve.  Mr.  President,  that  the  time  has 
now  come  when  we  in  Congress  should 
contribute  some  congressional  building 
blocks  to  the  effort,  and  that  we  in  Con- 
gress should  take  some  specific  steps  to 
augment  what  the  President  is  now  do- 
ing and  has  been  doing  for  these  2  years 
past  to  bring  the  war  to  a  close.  I  would 
like  to  discuss  these  steps  very  briefly 
this  morning. 

Those  steps  are : 

Establishment  of  a  timetable  for  the 


orderly  withdrawal  of  all  U.8.  forces  from 
Indochina: 

Revocation  of  long -outdated  special 
emergency  resolutions  by  which  Congress 
conferred  part  of  Its  constitutional  war 
powers  upon  the  Executive; 

Enactment  of  specified  conditions  and 
restraints  under  which  American  mili- 
tary forces  may  act  in  the  absence  of  a 
declaration  of  war;  and 

Termination  of  the  state  of  national 
emergency  declared  durins  the  Korean 
war  and  reexamination  of  the  170  na- 
tional emergency  statutes  which  grant 
various  emergency  powers  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  which  have  been  in  effect 
since  they  were  proclaimed  as  emergency 
powers  by  President  Truman  in  the  Ko- 
rean war. 

I  have  watched  with  increasing  un- 
esise  and  disquiet  the  events  of  the  last 
few  weeks  in  Southeast  Asia  as  they  un- 
folded before  me.  With  deep  foreboding. 
I  viewed  the  expedition  into  Laos,  which 
risked  widening  a  war  we  are  trying  to 
leave,  and  the  news  embargo  which 
shrouded  what  was  happening  from  the 
view  of  the  American  public.  Yet  despite 
profound  concern,  I  have  hoped  that  all 
would  be  well  and  end  happily.  I  chose 
to  keep  my  counsel  and  remain  silent.  I 
remained  silent  because  I  believe  that 
the  time  for  rhetoric  has  passed.  It  has 
all  been  said  by  many  people  in  many 
places,  many  times  over.  For  my  own 
part,  I  have  spoken  repeatedly  and  at 
length,  as  have  most  of  the  distinguished 
Members  of  the  Senate,  in  seeking  some 
solut-on  to  our  bitter  predicament  in  this 
corner  of  the  world. 

But  now  It  Is  time  to  act.  Now  it  is 
time  for  Congress  finally  to  marshal  Its 
resolve  and  enact  the  legislation  neces- 
sary to  siccelerate  our  withdrawal  from 
the  tragic  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia.  It 
is  time  for  Congress  to  rescind  outdated 
emergency  powers  granted  to  prior  Pres- 
idents, and  to  restore  to  the  Congress  its 
constitutional  responsibilities  in  the  field 
of  foreign  relations. 

If  we  fall  to  do  so,  we  shall  have  failed 
in  our  sacred  trust  to  the  people.  To  the 
extent  that  we  fail  this  trust,  we  shall 
also  have  rendered  a  grievous  disservice 
to  the  President.  For  with  all  the  criti- 
cism and  verbal  sniping  directed  at  him 
here  and  in  the  press,  the  President  has 
sadly  received  little  in  the  way  of  real, 
binding  congressional  guidance  for  his 
policies  in  Southeast  Asia.  And  it  is  we 
in  Congress,  not  the  President,  who  must 
redress  this  error,  which  is  our  error,  and 
restore  the  balance. 

On  assuming  office  2  years  ago.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  inherited  problems  of  mon- 
strous proportions — I  have  often  said, 
and  I  believe,  probably  of  greater  magni- 
tude and  difficulty  than  at  any  time  since 
the  Civil  War. 

Through  the  program  of  Vietnamiza- 
tion,  and  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  our 
troops,  he  has  reduced  the  number  of 
American  forces  In  Vietnam  by  200.000. 
cut  In  half  the  massive  costs  of  our  in- 
volvement, and  reduced  American  casu- 
alties from  over  500  to  averages  of  less 
than  50  per  week.  And  his  program  con- 
tinues to  reduce  American  forces,  ex- 
penditures, and  casualties  in  Vietnam 
and  to  move  toward  the  ultimate  goal  of 
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ending  our  Involvement  altogether.  These 
are  monumental  accomplishments  and 
the  objectives  are  extremely  valuable  and 
worthy,  and  I  am  sure  that  these  objec- 
tives are  shared  by  many  Members  of  the 
Senate,  as  they  are  by  me. 

I  have  never  proposed  nor  do  I  now 
propose  that  we  withdraw  precipitously, 
abandoning  the  ally  we  had  helped  create 
and  fleeing  a  conflict  we  had  helped  to 
escalate.  But  I  continue  to  believe  that 
we  must  get  out  much  feister  than  we  are 
now  doing.  It  Is  perfectly  clear  what  Con- 
gress must  do  to  achieve  this  end:  We 
must  establish  a  realistic  timetable  by 
which  the  President  can  complete  with- 
drawal, hopefully,  by  the  end  of  1971. 
I  supported  the  Hatfield -McGovem 
amendment  in  this  vein  last  summer,  for, 
without  such  enactment  by  Congress, 
how  can  we  criticize  the  pace  of  the  Pres- 
ident's program?  Without  It,  we  leave  the 
President  at  the  mercy  of  friend  and  foe 
alike  who  may  seek  to  keep  us  mired  in 
a  conflict  whose  character  and  signifi- 
cance are  no  longer  the  ones  for  which 
we  entered  it.  It  is  no  lonser  the  same 
war.  For.  along  with  the  high  Intentions, 
the  vEist  material  aid,  the  sacrifice  of 
American  lives,  we  have  also  brought 
misery  and  destruction  and  catastrophe 
to  the  people  we  sought  to  defend.  And 
In  increasing  number  they  view  us  not 
with  gratitude  and  comradeship  but  with 
resentment  smd  hatred. 

Last  December,  in  the  closing  days 
of  the  91st  Congress,  after  consider- 
able vicissitude  throughout  the  .<;ummer. 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment  finally 
achieved  passage  and  was  signed  by  the 
President.  Amended  to  the  Special  For- 
eign Assistance  Act.  it  prohibited  the 
use  of  American  ground  combat  troops 
and  advisers  in  Cambodia.  Earlier  legis- 
lation, adopted  In  December  1969.  had 
prohibited  the  use  of  ground  combat 
troops  in  Laos  and  Thailand. 

Recently  there  has  been  widespread 
contention  that,  in  supporting  the  ex- 
pedition Into  Laos  and  committing  to  it 
American  air  aissistance.  President  Nixon 
has  violated  the  spirit.  If  not  the  letter, 
of  the  Cooper-Church  amendments.  I  do 
not  support  this  argument.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  believe  the  President  has  stayed 
well  within  the  intent  and  language  of 
the  Cooper-Church  amendments,  as  they 
were  finally  approved.  And  in  viewing  the 
vast  inroads  which  North  Vietnamese 
troops  have  for  years  made  in  Laos.  I 
fully  appreciate  the  agony  of  the  de- 
cisions which  the  President  had  before 
him.  Yet  the  existence  of  the  Cooper- 
Church  constraints,  I  believe,  made  his 
decisions  .simpler,  and  I  hope  easier.  Two 
significant  lessons  are  to  be  learned  from 
this. 

First,  without  the  Cooper-Church 
g\ildelines.  the  pressures  on  him  to  com- 
mit American  troops  into  Laos  might 
have  been  too  strong  to  resist.  Second, 
the  denial  of  American  ground  troops 
for  this  mission  necessitated — If  it  was  to 
be  launched  at  all — the  commitment  of 
South  Vietnamese  troops.  It  has,  in  effect, 
forced  the  pace  of  Vietnamization  To 
carry  this  lesson  one  step  further,  I  be- 
lieve that  enactment  of  a  timetable  for 
complete  withdrawal  by  the  end  of  the 
year,  would  further  swicelerate  the  proc- 
ess of  Vietnamization.  It  is  a  human  and 


natural  tendency  to  delay  such  a  process 
if  delay  is  possible.  When  delay  Is  ruled 
oOt.  however,  I  am  convinced  that  South 
Vietnam's  forces  will  rise  to  the  occasion. 
Indeed,  there  is  a  convincing  body  of 
argument  which  holds  that  by  our  over- 
commitment in  Vietnam  in  the  1960's. 
we  have  robbed  the  South  Vietnamese  of 
the  Initiative  and  opportunity  to  carry 
the  burden  of  the  fight  themselves — a 
burden  which  they  are  now  Increasingly 
assuming. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  has  7  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.   MATHIAS.   I   thank   the   Chair 

But  beyond  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ments now  passed,  and  the  enactment 
of  a  timetable  for  orderly  withdrawal, 
there  are  three  other  measures  which 
Congress  must  adopt  If  it  is  to  exercise 
its  solemn  responsibilities  for  questions 
of  war  and  peace. 

The  first  Is  S.  731,  a  bill  to  regulate 
undeclared  war.  This  draft  bill  was  intro- 
duced on  February  10  by  Senator  Javtts 
of  New  York.  This  bill  sets  forth  in  pre- 
cise details  the  conditions  and  restraints 
under  which  American  military  forces 
may  act  in  the  absence  of  a  declaration 
of  war.  It  would  require  a  President  In 
such  a  situation  to  report  the  circum- 
stances promptly  to  the  Congress  and  to 
obtain  congressional  approval  within  30 
days  or  terminate  the  action. 

The  second  essential  measure  is  legisla- 
tion I  intend  to  introduce  very  shortly  to 
revoke  a  number  of  grants  of  special 
power  to  the  Executive — grants  which 
are  no  longer  appropriate.  The  legislation 
in  its  cumulative  effect  wil.  be  similar 
to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  166  which  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  and  I  In- 
troduced In  December  1969.  It  will  pro- 
vide for  repealing  the  Formosa  resolu- 
tion of  1955,  the  Middle  East  re.solution 
of  1957.  and  the  Cuba  resolution  of 
1962.  The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion of  1964  was.  of  course,  repealed  last 
year.  These  outdated  resolutions  gave  the 
President  authority  to  meet  particular 
crisis  situations  which  have  long  passed 
into  the  limbo  of  history. 

The  third  essential  measure  Is  legisla- 
tion I  shall  Introduce  which  will  seek  to 
end  the  state  of  national  emergency 
proclaimed  by  President  Tnunan  in 
December  1950.  thereby  re-examining 
some  170  statutes  made  operative  by  this 
proclamation  and  clariJPylng  for  the 
future  situations  of  national  emergency. 

The  purpose  of  these  bills  is  to  restore 
to  Congress  the  constitutional  responsi- 
bilities conferred  upon  us  by  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  in  the  field  of  foreign  rela- 
tions. In  this  regard.  I  was  delighted  to 
note  that  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  Senator 
John  C.  Stennis.  declared  In  an  address 
on  January  11  before  the  National  Se- 
curity Seminar: 

The  first  lesson  (from  the  Vietnam  War) 
Is  that  m  the  future  there  must  he  a  declara- 
tion of  war  by  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
these  engagements  unless,  of  course,  there  lb 
some  major  Pearl  Harbor-type  attack  on  the 
country 

As  he  noted,  decisions  of  war  and 
peace — decisions  committing  this  peace- 
loving  Nation  to  a  course  of  war — are  a 


congressional  responsibility  which  we 
have  too  long  abdicated.  As  the  public 
debate  of  our  policy  in  Southeast  Asia 
continues,  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  re- 
examine where  the  responsibility  lies.  I 
believe  It  Is  we  in  Congress,  and  not  the 
President,  who  have  neglected  our  duty 
and  ignored  our  public  trust. 

It  is  in  our  power  to  adopt  a  timetable 
for  orderly  withdrawal  of  all  of  our 
troops  from  Vietnam  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  A  recent  poll  indicates  that  73  per- 
cent of  the  American  public  support  this 
proposal.  Yet  we  have  thus  far  not  taken 
this  initiative. 

It  is  in  our  power  to  reassert  our  con- 
stitutional responsibility  In  foreign  re- 
lations, rescinding  presidential  emer- 
gency powers  no  longer  appropriate  and 
setting  forth  precise  responsibilities  and 
constraints  for  the  event  of  an  imde- 
clared  war. 

It  is  in  our  power  to  restore  to  Con- 
gress its  full  constitutional  role  over  war 
and  peace  and  in  the  field  of  foreign 
relations. 

These  measures  are  intended  not  to 
attack  the  President's  policies  but  to  sup- 
port them  They  are  In  furtherance  of 
the  principles  of  the  Nixon  doctrine 
whose  foresight  and  prudence  are  more 
evident  today  than  ever  before.  For, 
while  furnishing  aid  and  economic  as- 
sistance to  countries  who  are  victims  of 
aggression,  it  is  clear  that  we  must  look 
to  the  country  threatened  to  assume  the 
primary-  responsibility  of  providing  the 
manpower  for  its  own  defense.  Tlie  meas- 
ures I  propose  will  hasten  to  put  this 
cardinal  principle  into  effect.  Moreover, 
their  enactment  will  create  a  clearer. 
more  effective  and  more  unified  foreign 
policy  for  the  United  States:  they  will 
provide  the  President  a  specific  time- 
table for  complete  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam; and  they  will  give  him  precise 
guidelines  relating  to  involvements  out- 
side of  Vietnam.  But  if  we  fail  to  adopt 
these  measures,  we  can  hardly  blame  the 
President — only  ourselves. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  Indochina  war, 
where  large  and  small  tragedies  abound, 
perhaps  the  most  tragic  circumstance  is 
that  the  country  we  sought  to  defend  has 
suffered  grievously  from  our  help.  The 
overwhelming  strength  and  vigor  of  our 
embrace  came  clase  to  squeezing  the 
breath  out  of  that  country,  leaving  it 
scarred  and  ravaged  in  the  name  of  de- 
fense. To  be  sure,  we  helped  defend 
against  very  real  aggression  from  the 
North  and  from  acts  of  terror,  destruc- 
tion, and  brutality  that  cannot  be  dis- 
missed. But,  sadly,  our  defense  against 
brutality  and  destruction  and  terror  did 
not  turn  out  as  we  had  hoped.  The  noble 
motives  with  which  we  came  to  the  aid 
of  South  Vietnam  have  long  since  been 
transformed  by  black  markets  and  broth- 
els, defoliants,  and  My  Lais.  The  people 
for  whom  we  spilled  American  blood,  in- 
curred vast  debts,  and  sacrificed  our  own 
domestic  program,  have  grown  under- 
standably resentful  of  the  destruction 
that  attended  our  efforts  to  defend  them. 
They  have  begun  increasingly  to  look 
on  our  boys  as  their  enemy.  Little  chil- 
dren and  old  women  have  been  throwing 
handgrenades,  not  at  the  Invaders  from 
the  north,  but  at  the  defenders  from 
America.  And  our  boys,  unable  to  deter- 
mine   which    little    chUdren    and    old 
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women  might  throw  the  next  handgre- 
nades soon  despaired  of  distinguishing 
and  simply  killed  before  being  killed. 

This  is  the  tragedy  we  must  end.  This 
is  the  reason  we  must  accelerate  our 
withdrawal  and  return  the  defense  re- 
sDonsibUity  to  the  Vietnamese  themselves 
with  all  possible  speed.  Let  us  therefore 
close  ranks,  put  aside  party  distinctions 
and  proceed  to  enact  the  legislation  that 
will  bring  about  these  objectives— not 
only  for  Indochina,  but  for  America  and 
for  the  future. 

In  assuming  the  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  to  which  I  have 
previously  referred,  I  think  we  have  to 
exempt  from  that  responsibility  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Idaho  iMr. 
(Chttrch),  who  has  attempted  to  lead  us 
into  the  path  of  responsibility  in  action. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  very  much 
for  yielding  to  me  the  remainder  of  his 
time  in  order  that  I  may  introduce  a 
joint  resolution,  which  certainly  is  offered 
in  the  spirit  of  the  remarks  he  has  made 
this  morning  for  which  I  give  him  much 
credit. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  re- 
mains? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  There 
remains  an  additional  3  minutes  of  the 
time  allotted  to  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


changing  them  must  come  from  the  Pres- 
ident. 

I  cite  these  facts  to  illustrate  In  one 
significant  area  of  our  international  re- 
lations how  far  the  Congress  went  in 
giving  the  President  untrammeled,  xmi- 
lateral  authority  to  involve  the  Nation 
in  military  ventures  abroad.  How  far  we 
have  gone  in  the  surrender  of  power  is 
illustrated  by  the  statement  of  our  Am- 
bassador to  the  Republic  of  China  when 
he  testified  last  year  before  the  Syming- 
ton subcommittee— November  24,  1969, 
page  950  of  hearings.  Ambassador  Mc- 
Conaughy  said,  in  referring  to  the  For- 
mosa resolution,  that: 

The  authority  vested  by  Congress  In  the 
President  was  to  determine  unilaterally 
whether  an  attack  on  the  offshore  islands 
relates  to  the  defense  of  Taiwan  and  the 
Pescadores  and,  If  so,  what  action  Is  ap- 
propriate to  meet  that  threat. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  48— IN- 
TRODUCTION OF  A  JOINT  RESO- 
LU'nON  TO  REPEAL  THE  FOR- 
MOSA RESOLUTION 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  and  my- 
self, I  introduce  today  a  joint  resolution 
repealing  the  Formosa  resolution. 

Sixteen  yean:  ago — January  29.  1955 — 
the  Congress  authorized  the  President  to 
use  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  to  protect  Formosa,  the  Pesca- 
dores, and  related  positions  and  terri- 
tories against  armed  attack.  Congress 
gave  the  President  that  authority  com- 
pletely and  fully.  Strange  as  it  may  now 
seem.  Congress  did  not  reserve  the  right 
to  withdraw  that  authority  from  the 
President.  The  Congress  agreed  that  the 
authority  it  conveyed  to  the  President 
should  "expire  when  the  President  shall 
determine  that  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  area  Is  reasonably  assured  by  inter- 
national conditions."  Presumably,  that 
grant  of  authority  can  now  be  repealed 
only  by  a  law  which  requires  the  Presi- 
dent's signature,  or  must  be  passed  over 
his  veto. 

Within  days  of  the  passage  of  the  For- 
mosa resolution,  the  Senate  gave  its  ad- 
vice and  consent  to  the  Southeast  Asian 
Treaty— signed  by  the  President  on  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1955— and  to  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Treaty— signed  by  the  President 
on  February  11,  1955— with  the  Republic 
of  China,  Chiang  Kai-shek's  goverimient 
on  Formosa. 

According  to  their  terms,  neither  of 
those  treaties  may  be  terminated  by  the 
Senate.  While  the  Senate  may  advise  the 
President  that  the  treaties  should  be 
changed  or  terminated,  the  initiative  for 


In  1955,  there  was  concern  that  Com- 
munist China  might  invade  Formosa. 
But  conditions  have  changed. 
First.  The  monolithic  Communist 
power  represented  by  the  close  alliance 
between  Russia  and  China  has  cracked. 
Second.  The  threat  of  Commimist  in- 
vasion of  Formosa  has  dwindled  to  the 
point  where  last  year  our  Ambassador  to 
the  Republic  of  China  testified  that  over 
the  E>ast  5  years  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  China  has  been  much  more 
active  than  the  Communist  Chinese  in 
conducting  low-level  or  small-scale  mili- 
tary actions  against  mainland  China  for 
both  military  and  political  reasons — 
Hearings,  page  951. 

Third.  Mainland  China  seems  likely 
to  be  admitted  to  the  United  Nations 
within  the  next  year  or  two. 

Fourth.  Our  Government  is  talking 
with  the  Peking  government  at  regu- 
lar intervals  in  Warsaw  and  we  aie  try- 
ing to  encourage  exchanges  of  newsmen 
and  scholars. 

Fifth.  Canada  has  recognized  Peking 
as  have  some  50  other  nations. 

Sixth.  The  fear  that  Mao  Tse-tung 
might  order  a  rampage  throughout  Asia 
is  being  tempered  with  the  hope  that,  by 
small  steps,  the  outside  world  may  begin 
to  infiuence  that  third  of  mankind  that 
has  been  living  in  relative  isolation. 

There  is  a  chance  to  create  a  reopen- 
ing to  the  East,  an  initiative  which  I  be- 
lieve would  be  advantageous  to  both  the 
United  States  and  Asian  nations.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  also  might  mean  the  differ- 
ence between  peace  and  war  in  Asia,  the 
latter  being  the  norm  on  that  great  con- 
tinent since  1931. 

What  have  we  to  fear  unless  we  have 
lost  confidence  in  out  own  society? 

In  short,  the  time  has  come  to  wel- 
come and  encourage  chariged  relations 
between  mainland  China  and  the  United 
States. 

Accordingly,  I  believe  the  Formosa  res- 
olution should  be  repealed  and  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  joint  resolution  for  that  pur- 
pose. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and 
that  It  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, will  be  printed  in  the  Record  in 
accordance  with  the  Senator's  request. 


The   joint   resolution    (S.J.   Res.   48) 
is  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res  48 
Joint  resolution  to  repeal  authorization  for 
the  employment  of  armed  forces  for  the 
protection  of  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  The  joint  resolution 
entitled  "Joint  resolution  authorizing  the 
President  to  employ  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  for  protecting  the  security  of 
Formosa,  the  Pescadores  and  related  posi- 
tions and  territories  of  that  area",  approved 
January  29,  1955  (69  Stat.  7;  Public  Law 
84-4 ) ,  Is  repealed  effective  upon  the  date  of 
adjournment  sine  die  of  the  first  session  of 
the  Ninety-second  Congress. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  for  those 
who  may  fear  that  repeal  of  the  Formosa 
Resolution  would  be  a  withdrawal  of 
American  support  for  the  Republic  of 
China,  I  hasten  to  note  two  things. 

First,  repeal  of  the  Formosa  Resolu- 
tion leaves  intact  not  only  the  SEATO 
Treaty,  but  more  important  in  the  case 
of  Formosa,  it  leaves  intact  our  Mutual 
Security  Treaty  with  the  Republic  of 
China.  That  treaty  contains  an  unequiv- 
ocal promise  that  an  attack  on  Formosa 
would  be  considered  dangerous  to  VS. 
peace  and  security,  and  states  that  each 
party  to  the  treaty  would  act  to  meet 
an  armed  attack  in  the  West  Pacific  .  .  . 
in  accordance  with  its  constitutional 
processes. 

The  second  point  is  that  the  present 
administration,  on  March  12,  1970,  in- 
formed the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions that: 

Repeal  of  the  Resolution  would  not  affect 
our  commitment  to  the  defense  of  the  treaty 
area  or  our  ability  to  meet  It. 

The  administration  stated  that  the 
resolution  is  now  15  years  old  and: 

In  the  event  of  a  new  crisis  In  the  Formosa 
Strait,  this  Administration  would  not  view 
the  continued  existence  of  the  Formosa 
Resolution  as  a  source  of  Congressional 
.■\uthorlty. 

Mr.  President,  constitutionally  it  is 
important  that  the  Congress  reclaim  the 
carte  blanche  authority  we  delegated  to 
the  President  in  1955  to  unilaterally 
commit  American  Armed  Forces  to  war 
in  defense  of  another  nation  and  related 
territories. 

Constitutionally  it  is  essential  that  na- 
tional commitments  to  other  nations  be 
embodied  in  formal  treaties  and  not  be 
undertaken  on  the  basis  of  sweeping  and 
imprecise  congressional  resolutions. 

Practically  and  factually,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  recognize  the  world  as  it  exists  in 
1971,  and  not  to  continue  ba.sing  our 
policies  on  the  world  of  1955. 

Politically,  it  is  important  that  we 
move  toward  an  opening  to  the  East, 
which  hopefully  will  replace  armed  con- 
frontation with  more  normal  relation- 
ships. 

And  finally,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
our  total  foreign  policy,  it  is  essential  to 
our  security  that  future  involvement  In 
combat  abroad  of  American  Armed 
Forces  be  in  accord  with  our  constitu- 
tional processes — a  phrase  whose  essence 
is  that — except  for  events  which  require 
instant  reaction— the  President  and  the 
Congress  must  act  together  if  this  Nation 
is  to  be  involved  in  war. 
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The  resolution  I  have  sent  to  the  desk 
Is  a  move  in  these  several  directions. 

Mr.  CHURCH  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  in 
connection  with  the  joint  resolution  I  In- 
troduced a  few  minutes  ago.  having  to 
do  with  the  repeal  of  the  Formosa  reso- 
lution, that  the  resolution  lie  on  the  desk 
for  a  period  of  10  days,  for  additional 
cosponsorship. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  I  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heurd. 

Mr  CHURCH  later  said:  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
joint  resolution  I  earlier  introduced,  re- 
lating to  the  repeal  of  the  Formosa  reso- 
lution, be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
make  known  my  very  deep  interest  in  the 
presentation  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias).  He  has  articulated. 
In  terms  of  utmost  cooperation  with  the 
President,  points  which  he  feels  very 
deeply  atraut.  His  main  point  Is  that  the 
weight  of  the  evidence  is  strongly  in  favor 
of  a  congressional  declaration  on  the 
withdrawal  of  our  troops  from  Vietnam 
and  that  this  will  work  in  the  Interests 
of  our  country. 

I  thoroughly  agree,  and  that  is  the  rea- 
son why  I  have  supported  the  so-called 
McOovern-Hatfleld  approach.  Also.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
<Mr.  Mathias)  about  examining  with 
scrupulous  care  the  whole  congeries  of 
resolutions  which  we  have  passed  dealing 
with  special  emergencies  In  which  the 
Congress,  in  effect,  conferred  what  are 
our  constitutional  powers  to  declare  war 
upon  the  President. 

For  too  long  tills  has  grown  into  the 
American  system  through  the  action  of 
vigorous  Executives  and  through  the  fact 
that  Congress  has  shrunk  from  Its  proper 
responsibility. 

I  am.  myself,  the  author  of  a  bill  pro- 
posing by  law  to  clarify  the  division  of 
the  war  powers,  for  the  first  time  in  our 
history  in  a  statutory  way,  between  the 
President  and  the  Congress.  The  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  referred 
approvingly  to  that  bill,  for  which  I  am 
very  grateful  to  him. 

I  wish  to  state  that  It  is  expected  that 
hearings  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
will  open  on  March  8.  2  weeks  from 
yesterday,  on  the  bill  to  regulate  un- 
declared war,  designated  aa  S.  731. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr  Mathias)  on  the  studied 
8U3d  fine  presentation  that  he  made,  fol- 
lowing up  his  long  initiative  taken  with 
the  majority  leader,  of  which  I  also  had 
the  honor  to  be  a  part,  in  the  last  Con- 
gress. I  think  this  is  the  right  way  to 
go,  and  show  we  can  learn  from  our  mis- 
takes. 

There  can  be  much  argument  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  should  have  gone  Into 
Vietnam,  whether  or  not  there  was  • 


moral  commitment,  but  of  one  thing  we 
are  sure.  The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
was  a  blank  check,  the  likes  of  which 
Congress  should  not  give  away.  The 
only  way.  in  modern  times,  to  have  some 
control  over  the  life  and  treasure  of  this 
country,  in  which  the  Congress  has  as 
much — no  more,  but  as  much — Interest 
and  responsibility  as  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  to  intellisently  legis- 
late on  precisely  how  emergencies  may 
be  met.  It  Ls  important  that  the  wording 
of  such  legislation  establish  that  the 
concurrence  of  the  Congress  Is  required 
in  a  dynamic  and  continuing  way  re- 
specting any  commitment  of  the  United 
States  to  war. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  i  Mr.  Mathias^  — the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  iMr.  Stennts*  has 
expressed  his  Interest  In  the  matter — and 
other  Senators  will  see  fit  to  give  their 
views. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
narllamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Al- 
LEw  I .  The  Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Under  the  rule  of 
yermaneness.  would  it  be  appropriate  for 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  at  this  time 
to  introduce  material  not  pertinent  to 
thp  pendinK  question? 

Tl'e  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Yes.  by 
unanimous  consent  that  may  be  done. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  nsk  unanimous 
ronsent  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEDICATION  OF  THE  WOODROW 
WILSON  INTERNATIONAL  CENTER 
FOR  SCHOLARS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  an 
i.iiportant  ttep  in  closing  the  gap  be- 
tween the  world  of  learning  and  the 
world  of  pubbc  affairs  was  taken  last 
week  with  the  dedication  of  the  Wood- 
row  Wilson  International  Center  for 
Scholars 

As  Chairman  of  the  Centc-  ".s  Board  of 
Trustees.  I  was  proud  to  have  been  able 
to  preside  over  those  ceremonies,  which 
were  held  at  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. 

It  also  was  my  honor  and  privilege  to 
have  been  able  to  introduce  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  who  shares 
my  high  esteem  for  Woodrow  Wilson. 

-Although  this  dedication  marks  the 
fruition  of  nearly  a  decade  of  work,  it 
also  signals  the  birth  of  a  unique  living 
memorial  to  a  very  unique  human  being. 
Woodrow  Wilson. 

In  response  to  a  Joint  resolution  of  the 
Congress,  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
appointed  the  Woodrow  Wil.son  Memo- 
rial Commission  in  October  1961  to  plan 
the  national  memorial  to  our  28th  Pres- 
ident. In  its  final  report,  the  Commission 
recommended  that  the  Wilson  memorial 
Include  a  center  for  scholars  in  down- 
town Washington. 

Legislation  to  create  the  Center  was 
introduced  In  the  90th  Congress.  The 
Woodrow  >Vilson  International  Center 
for  Scholars  was  established  by  act  of 
Congress  approved  October  24,  1968. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
bent  that  my  remarks  and  those  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  at  the 
dedication  ceremonies  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  along  with  other  pertinent  data 
on  the  Wilson  Center. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
a3  follows: 

REMAUU     BT     HoNOBABLC     HtTBSRT    H.    Hint- 

PHKXT,   OmciAL   Dedication  of  Woodbow 

Wilson  iNrraNATioNAL  Cintct  rem.  Schol- 
ars, Pebxuajit   18,   1971 

Mr.  President,  Secretary  Ripley,  Dean  Sayre 
and  other  members  of  the  WIIbod  family,  la- 
dles and  gentlemen — my  collea^ee  on  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  I  and  the  Center  stall 
and  scholars  are  honored  by  your  presence 
at  the  official  dedication  of  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  International  Center  for  Scholars. 

The  President  and  I  share  bonds  In  com- 
mon other  than  the  election  contest  in  which 
we  were  Joined  In  19M  and  service  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  Vice  Presidency.  One  such 
bond  Is  our  life-long  admiration  for  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  whose  presidency  ended  fifty 
years  ago  next  month. 

To  my  own  father,  no  o>her  public  figure 
approached  Wilson  In  stature.  The  fight  for 
the  League  of  Nations  and  the  achievements 
of  the  New  Freedom  were  an  intimate  part  of 
my  early  heritage. 

Many  peraoru  have  helped  make  thU  oc- 
casion possible: 

Dean  Sayre,  Chairman  of  the  Woodrow  Wil- 
son Memorial  Commission  and  lils  colleagues, 
who  recommended  the  creation  of  an  inter- 
national center  for  scholars  as  the  nation's 
Orst  presidential  "living  memorial"  Institu- 
tion; 

Secretary  Ripley  and  the  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  who  have  provided 
the  Center  with  Its  superb  Interim  quarters 
above  this  Oreat  Hall,  which  we  hope  yoM 
win  visit  during  the  reception  to  follow. 

Time  prevents  mentioning  all  those— some 
present  today — who  had  essential  roles  In  thf 
planning  and  development  of  the  Center: 
Congresewoman  Hansen  and  Congressmen 
Brademas.  Frellnghuysen  and  Thompson: 
Senators  Bible.  Cooper,  Pell  and  Williams, 
and  to  all  Members  of  Congreis:  Mr.  Peter 
McColough.  President  of  the  Xerox  Corpora- 
tion and  Chairman  of  the  Center's  Advisory 
Committee:  Mr  MeOeorfte  Bundy  of  the  Ford 
Foundation,  and  many  others.  But  to  each 
I  would  llKe  to  express  the  Board's  appre- 
ciation 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  Center's  begin- 
nings and  objectives- 

The  wise  and  generous  Congressional  char- 
ter contained  but  two  general  guidelines, 
declaring  that  the  Center  should  be  a  living 
Institution:  first  "expressing  the  Ideals  and 
concerns  of  Woodrow  Wilson",  and,  second, 
"sjrmbollzlng  and  strengthening  the  fruitful 
relation  between  the  world  of  learning  and 
the  world  of  public  affairs." 

After  seeking  advice  and  counsel  In  many 
quarters  In  this  country  and  elsewhere,  we 
planned  fellowship  and  guest  scholar  pro- 
grams for  the  Center  designed  to  accentuate 
thoee  aspects  of  Wilson's  "Ideals  and  con- 
cerns' for  which  he  Is  perhaps  best  known 
a  half  century  after  his  presidency— his 
search  for  International  peace  and  the  Imag- 
inative, new  governmental  approaches  he 
used  to  meet  major  contemporary  problems 

These  fundamental  tenets  of  Woodrow 
Wilson's  beliefs  are  refiected  In  two  brief 
excerpts  from  the  few  recordings  of  his  voice 
which  exist  today. 

Listen  now  to  his  words  of  faith  In  de- 
mocracy and  lU  ability  to  meet  with  Justice 
and  wisdom  the  nation's  problems,  spoken  in 
his  address  accepting  the  presidential  nomi- 
nation In  1913: 

"Nor  was  the  country  ever  more  susceptible 
to  unselfish  appteals  or  to  the  high  argu- 
ments of  sincere  Justice.  These  are  the  un- 
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misukable  symptoms  of  an  awakening.  There 
is  the  more  need  of  wise  counsel  because 
the  people  are  ready  to  heed  counsel  If  It 
be  given  honestly  and  in  their  Interest.  It 
is  in  the  broad  light  of  this  new  day  that 
«e  stand  face  to  face  .  .  .  with  great  questions 
of  right  and  of  Justice,  questions  of  national 
development,  of  the  development  of  char- 
acter and  of  standards  of  action  ,  .  .  practical 
to  live  under,  tolerable  to  work  under  ,  .  ." 

And  bear  also  a  sentence  from  his  final 
pubUc  utterance,  a  radio  broadcast  (In  which 
an  announcer's  voice  echoes  the  text )  given 
on  the  eve  of  Armistice  Day  In  1923.  within 
three  months  of  his  death.  The  words  lament 
Onlted  States  refusal  to  Join  the  League  of 
Httlons  but  show  clearly,  despite  the  audible 
inroads  of  age  and  Illness.  Wilson's  Indoml- 
Uble  trust  In  America's  future  fulfillment  of 
Its  highest  International  obligations  and 
Ideals  of  honor  and  freedom: 

■This  must  always  be  a  source  of  deep 
mortification  to  us  and  we  shall  Inevitably 
be  forced  by  the  moral  obligations  of  free- 
dom and  honor  to  retrieve  that  fatal  error 
and  assume  once  more  the  role  of  courage, 
self-respect,  and  helpfulness  which  every 
true  American  must  wish  to  regard  as  our 
natural  part  In  the  affairs  of  the  world." 

And  so,  under  the  Center's  general  Wll- 
sonlan  theme,  a  wide  variety  of  studies  of 
significant,  contemporary  and  emerging  In- 
ternational, governmental  and  social  prob- 
lems are  being  undertaken.  In  addition,  we 
have  selected  two  subjects  on  which  we  are 
sponsoring  substantial  studies  during  the 
opening  period. 

il)  the  development  of  international  un- 
derstanding, law  and  cooperation  In  the  usee 
of  the  oceans  and  the  protection  of  the  ma- 
rine environment; 

(3)  man's  overall  relations  with  his  dete- 
riorating environment  with  special  attention 
to  new  forms  of  international  cooperation 
needed  to  overcome  environmental  problems 
that  transcend  national  boundaries. 

We  are  exceedingly  proud  of  the  high 
caliber  of  the  thirty  scholars  chosen  In  the 
Center's  programs  to  date.  Let  me  describe 
briefly  their  makeup  and  the  philosophy  that 
led  to  their  choice: 

First,  they  are  strongly  international  lu 
makeup  because  the  i>erspectlves  we  wish  to 
foster  here  are  world  perspectives.  Hall  of 
the  first  Woodrow  Wilson  fellows  appointed 
come  from  the  U.S.:  half  from  ten  other 
countries — Australia,  France,  India,  Israel, 
Japan,  Switzerland,  UJC..  USSR  and  Yugo- 
sl.^vla. 

Second,  they  are  selected  from  many 
nonacademlc  professions  and  occupations — 
government,  law,  business.  Journalism,  di- 
plomacy— as  well  as  from  a  variety  of  the 
uadltlonal  academic  disciplines  Including 
the  social  sciences,  humanities  and  natural 
sciences  We  felt  strongly  that  no  one  dis- 
cipline or  field  has  a  monopoly  on  "the  world 
of  learning"  and  that  persons  of  Intelligence 
drawn  from  many  occupations  are  essential 
to  find  solutions  to  today's  complex  and 
Interrelated  problems. 

Third,  they  are  given  short  as  well  as  long 
t«rms  of  appointment — varying  from  3  weeks 
to  18  months  in  the  first  group — to  facilitate 
participation  by  busy  professional  people  as 
well  as  traditional  scholars  with  well  devel- 
oped study  projects. 

Fourth,  the  scholars  are  cboeen  without 
consideration  of  arbitrary  age  limits.  The 
first  fellows  range  In  age  from  27  to  62,  but 
I  am  glad  to  report  that  the  Center  is  a 
commuulty  In  which  the  span  of  generations 
has  not  given  rise  to  a  problem  of  communi- 
cation between  generations. 

Fifth,  Center  scholars  work  both  individ- 
ually as  well  as  in  groups  in  approaching 
their  subjects. 

And,  finally,  the  scholars  are  appointed  to 
the  Center  primarily  for  what  they  can  con- 
tribute, to  borrow  from  the  memorable 
phrase  In  James  Smlthson's  will,  "to  the  In- 


crease and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among 
men" — specifically  In  the  case  of  the  Center 
to  the  better  understanding  and  solution  of 
significant  contemporary,  international,  gov- 
ernmental eind  social  problems. 

Prom  my  own  recent  experience  in  the 
academic  world,  as  well  as  from  past  and 
present  vantage  points  in  the  Executive  and 
Legislative  Branches  of  federal  and  local  gov- 
ernment, I  have  observed  with  increasing 
concern  the  widening  gap  between  the  world 
of  learning  and  the  world  of  public  affairs. 
All  too  frequently  people  in  public  life  are 
unaware  ol  the  best  products  of  the  academic 
world  or  believe  that  such  products  have 
little  relevance  to  their  public  responsibilities 
and  to  the  maldng  of  public  policy  and  de- 
cisions. I  now  know  the  reverse  to  be  true, 
and  have  seen  how  futile  and  removed  gov- 
erment  seems  to  all  loo  many  persons  In  the 
university  community. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this  gap,  but 
one  reason  has  been  the  lack  of  Institu- 
tional meeting  grounds  on  which  people  In 
public  affairs  and  people  drawn  from  the 
academic  world  and  from  other  learned  pro- 
fessions can  come  together  in  an  atmosphere 
of  complete  freedom  of  inquiry  and  equality 
to  work  on  significant  problems  of  common 
concern. 

So,  Mr.  President,  In  dedicating  the  Wood- 
row  Wilson  International  Center  for  Scholars 
today,  we  have  set  our  sights  high  indeed. 
We  ask  no  less  today  of  the  scholars  and 
staff  of  the  Center  and  those  who  will  follow 
them  than  that  they  dedicate  their  experi- 
ence, creativity  and  insights  to  the  solutions 
of  man's  primary  problems  and  the  need  for 
change  to  meet  those  problems.  We  hope 
that  the  scholars  who  labor  here  will  always 
be  willing  to  break  new  ground  In  search  of 
essential  truths;  to  attempt  reasoned  an- 
swers to  vital  questions  based  on  known  facts 
even  though  precedents  may  be  lacking  and 
solutions  only  Imperfectly  seen. 

Woodrow  Wilson  stated  well  in  a  speech 
to  the  American  Political  Science  Association 
almost  sixty  years  ago  a  theme  that  could 
well  stand  today  as  the  goal  of  the  Center 
named  in  his  honor : 

.  .  the  man  who  has  the  time,  the  dis- 
crimination, and  the  sagacity  to  collect  and 
comprehend  the  principal  facts  and  the  man 
who  must  act  upon  them  must  draw  near  to 
one  another  and  feel  that  they  are  engaged 
in  a  common  enterprise.  The  scholar  must 
look  upon  his  studies  more  like  a  human 
being  and  man  of  action,  and  the  man  of 
action  must  approach  his  conclusions  more 
like  a  scholar." 

The  Wilson  Center  has  no  better  friend 
than  President  Wilson's  current  successor, 
who  stated  a  similar  theme  In  a  Message  to 
the  Congress  In  April  of  1969  that  "The 
District  has  long  sought  and  long  needed  a 
center  for  both  men  of  letters  and  men  of 
affairs."  It  is  my  great  privilege  smd  honor 
to  Introduce  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 


Remarks  of  the  PREsroENT,  at  thx  Dedica- 
tion or  THE  WOODEOW  WILSON  INTERNA- 
TIONAL Center  fob   Scholabs 

Senator  Humphrey,  Dean  Sayre,  Dr.  Rip- 
ley, and  all  of  the  distinguished  guests  pres- 
ent here  today: 

I,  first,  express  my  deep  appreciation  to 
Senator  Humphrey  for  his  gracious  introduc- 
tion and  also  my  commendation  for  his  elo- 
quent remarks. 

And  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  In  my 
opinion,  had  it  not  been  for  him,  for  his 
devotion,  his  dedication  and  his  tenacity,  we 
would  not  be  meeting  here  today  with  this 
project  now  reaching  its  culmination.  And  to 
him  and  all  the  others  who  worked  with 
him,  certainly  the  thanks  of  the  nation  and 
the  thanks  of  the  people  around  the  world  go 
for  seeing  to  It  that  the  living  memorial  to 
one  of  America's  greatest  men  is  now  coming 
Into  being. 


And  It,  of  course,  is  an  historic  occasion 
for  all  of  us.  For  me,  too,  it  is  the  first  time 
that  I  have  hectrd  the  voice  of  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, although  I  have  read,  as  most  of  you 
have,  most  of  what  he  has  written. 

And  it  brings  a  special  meaning  to  this  oc- 
casion that  one  of  the  distlngulEhed  reli- 
gious leculers  of  this  city  and  of  this  nation 
is  here  today,  and  that  he  Is  the  grandson  of 
Woodrow  Wilson. 

I  am  honored  to  celebrate  this  occasion 
and  the  dedication  of  this  new  International 
study  to  the  memory  of  one  of  America's 
greatest  Presidents . 

Along  with  most  Presidents  of  the  past  half 
centtiry,  I  have  long  been  a  student  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson.  He  was  a  man  born  ahead  of  his 
time.  We  have  reason  to  hope  that  he  was 
not  born  ahead  of  our  time. 

Ironically,  this  man,  who  used  the  English 
language  to  uplift  and  Inspire,  and  who  so 
enriched  the  lexicon  of  democracy  Is  remem- 
bered mo6t  for  one  phrase  he  did  not  coin,  a 
phrase  that  was  twisted  Into  a  slogan  of  cyn- 
icism. He  took  that  phrase  from  H.  Q.  Wells' 
book,  "The  War  That  Will  End  War."  Using 
that  phrase  as  their  center  piece,  there  are 
some  who  class  Woodrow  WUson  as  a  colossal 
failure. 

He  won  re-election  In  1916  on  the  slogan. 
■'He  kept  us  out  of  war."  But  America  went 
to  war.  That  election,  interestingly  enough, 
was  the  background  for  my  own  Interest  In 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  the  inspiration  he  has 
provided  for  me,  as  he  did  for  Senator  Hum- 
phrey, the  former  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

My  mother  and  father  were  both  Republi- 
cans. California  was  the  State,  as  you  recall, 
that  decided  the  election  of  1916.  The  reason 
was  that  a  number  of  Republicans  voted  for 
Wilson.  My  mother  was  one  of  them.  She 
was  a  devout  Quaker,  a  deeply  dedicated 
pacifist. 

I  was  only  three  years  old  in  1916,  but  for 
years  afterwards.  In  a  friendly  way,  my 
mother  and  father  sometimes  spoke  of  that 
election  of  1916  in  which  my  father  had 
voted  for  Hughes. 

But  my  mother,  despite  the  fact  that 
America  did  get  into  war  after  1916.  always 
had  her  faith  in  Woodrow  Wilson.  She  used 
to  say  to  me,  "He  was  a  good  man.  He  was 
a  man  who  deeply  believed  in  peace."  And 
she  believed  that  the  United  States  made 
an  error  in  not  following  his  advice  after 
World  War  I. 

He  inspired  her  with  his  idealism  and  she 
in  turn  passed  on  that  Inspiration  to  me. 

We  all  recall  how  Woodrow  WUson  rallied 
the  hopes  of  mankind  that  World  War  I 
would  be  a  war  that  could  end  wars.  We  all 
remember,  too,  that  wars  followed,  tragically. 

He  tried  to  lead  the  United  States  in  the 
community  of  nations,  but  he  failed  to  stem 
the  tide  of  post-war  Isolationism.  He  died 
a  broken  man. 

But  now,  with  a  half  century's  perspective, 
we  can  see  the  success  of  Woodrow  WUson 
begin  to  emerge.  He  Identified  the  United 
States  of  America  with  the  principle  of  the 
self-determination  of  all  nations,  weak  and 
strong. 

He  lit  a  spark  that  merged  this  nation 
with  the  cause  of  generosity  and  idealism. 

Every  war-time  President  since  Woodrow 
Wilson  has  been  tempted  to  describe  the  ctir- 
rent  war  as  the  war  to  end  wars.  But  they 
have  not  done  so  because  of  the  derision  that 
the  phrase  evoked,  a  reminder  of  lost  drecuns, 
of  lights  that  failed,  of  hopes  that  were 
raised  and  dashed. 

What  I  am  striving  for  above  all  else,  what 
this  nation  Is  striving  for  in  aU  that  we  do 
is  something  that  America  has  never  experi- 
enced In  this  century,  a  full  generation  of 
petwe. 

I  believe  that  right  now  is  the  time  for  us 
to  learn  to  walk  in  peace.  The  first  step,  of 
covu'se.  Is  to  still  the  sound  of  war  around 
the  world. 
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We  are  moving  In  that  direction.  We  have 
taken  the  first  steps  toward  walking  In  peace. 
But  we  must  first  break  the  terrible  world 
habit  of  war  and  only  then  can  we  leam  the 
wonderous  habit  of  peace. 

That  la  why  today  I  do  not  apeak  of  the 
war  to  end  wars.  Instead,  I  hope  to  focus 
or  something  that  men  alive  today  can 
achieve  (or  themselves  and  their  children, 
on  a  dream  that  we  can  realize  here  and  now. 
a  genuine  beginning  toward  our  ultimate 
goal. 

That  Is  why  I  have  set  our  sights  on  a  span 
of  time  that  men  In  positions  of  power  to- 
day can  cope  with.  Just  one  generation,  but 
one  long  step  on  the  path  away  from  peren- 
nial war. 

That,  too.  Is  why  It  Is  more  Important  now 
than  ever  before  to  summon  up  the  spirit 
of  Woodrow  Wilson.  For  we  can  only  estab- 
llatk  the  habit  of  peace  by  answering  the  call 
for  human  brotherhood,  his  inspiration  for 
an  understanding  between  men  and  nations. 
Some  of  Woodrow  Wilson's  most  eloquent 
speeches  were  made  on  the  trip  that  he  took 
to  Europe  Immediately  after  World  War  I. 
On  that  trip,  crusading  for  a  League  of  Na- 
tion*, he  made  the  point  vividly  In  the  Man- 
sion House  In  London. 

He  told  the  story  of  a  great  Bngllshman 
of  letters.  Charles  Lamb,  who  once  casually 
sad  about  another  man.  "I  hate  that  fellow  •' 
And  one  of  Lamb's  friends  replied.  "I  didn't 
know  that  you  knew  him."  And  Lamb  said. 
"I  don't.  I  can't  hate  a  man  I  know" 

And  that  Is  how  Wilson  made  bis  point.  He 
said,  "When  we  know  one  another,  we  can- 
not bate  one  another." 

Knowing  one  another  In  Its  deepest  sense 
means  far  more  than  becoming  acquainted 
or  Improving  the  atmosphere  In  relations  be- 
tween nations.  It  means  that  we  must  recog- 
nize our  differences  and  come  to  grlp.s  with 
reality  of  conflicting  national   interests. 

History  has  taught  us  that  we  do  not  know 
one  another  better  by  glossing  over  the  sub- 
stance of  disagreements.  We  know  one  an- 
other better  when  we  understand  why  na- 
tions disagree. 

Then,  and  only  then,  can  we  act  together 
to  harmonize  our  differences.  When  we  truly 
know  one  another  we  can  have  differences 
without  hating  one  another. 

I  suggest  that  the  greatest  single  achieve- 
ment of  Woodrow  WUson  was  In  opening  the 
heart  of  America  for  the  world  to  see. 

Since  Wilson,  the  world  better  understands 
that  America  does  stand  for  self-determina- 
tion of  all  nations,  that  Americans  fervently 
believe  In  a  world  living  In  freedom  and 
peace. 

WUson  died  convinced  he  was  a  failure.  He 
was  wrong.  The  WUsonlan  vision,  the  Ameri- 
can passion  for  peace  and  freedom  did  not 
die.  Through  all  the  years  of  war.  through 
aU  the  setbacks  of  isolationism  and  weak- 
DMS  toward  aggression,  that  vision  has  per- 
ag^vtwi — until  now  It  Is  on  the  verge  of 
triumph. 

When  we  know  one  another,  we  cannot 
hate  one  another.  In  this  still  imperfect 
world.  I  am  convinced  that  realistic  under- 
standing Is  on  the  rise  and  mindless  hatred 
Is  on  tire  decline.  J 

The  strong  likelihood  exists  that  there 
wUl  be  no  need  for  a  war  to  end  wars,  that 
Instead  by  taking  one  careful  step  at  a  time. 
by  making  peace  for  one  full  generation, 
we  will  get  this  world  Into  the  habit  of  peace. 
The  time  will  come  when  Woodrow  WUson 
will  be  remembered  not  as  a  man  who  tried 
and  failed,  but  as  one  of  those  Americans 
who  saw  the  truth  before  his  time  and  whose 
vision  became  the  reality  of  the  generation 
he  Inspired. 

By  hU  example,  Woodrow  WUson  helped 
make  the  world  safe  for  idealism. 

By  following  that  example,  by  not  fearing 
to  be  Idealists  ourselves,  we  shall  make  the 
world  safe  for  free  men  to  live  in  peace. 


Pacts  A»oct  th«  Woodbow  WnjKW   Int»b- 

NATIOMAL    ClNTXK    rO«   SCHOLAmi 

1.  What  i3  the  WWICST 

It  Is  a  new  international  center  for  ad- 
vanced contemporary  studies  in  Washington. 
D.C..  created  by  Congress  as  the  nation's  "liv- 
ing memorial"  institution  In  honor  of  Wood- 
drow  WUson.  The  Center  U  a  place  where 
men  of  letters  and  men  of  affairs  from  many 
nations  can  work  together  for  brief  or  sus- 
tained periods  on  some  of  the  major  issues 
confronting  man  In  the  last  third  of  the 
century. 

2.  Where  is  it  located? 

The  Cent«r  U  located  In  the  newly-reno- 
vated, original  Smithsonian  Institution 
"castle"  on  the  mall,  where  the  Smithsonian 
has  generously  made  more  than  forty  rooms 
available  lor  the  Center  s  Interim  use  In  the 
central  part  of  the  buUdlng.  Including  offices 
for  scholars  and  staff,  meeting  rooms,  Ubrary, 
commons  rooms  and  a  dining  area. 

Under  the  legislative  history  of  the  Act 
creating  the  Center,  It  wUl  eventually  have 
a  buUdlng  of  Its  own,  located,  according  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  Woodrow  WUson 
Memorial  Commission  and  the  President's 
Temporary  Commission  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  in  downtown  Washington  in  the 
area  north  of  the  Avenue  between  the  Na- 
tional Archives  and  the  National  Portrait 
Oallery— National  CoUectlon  of  Fine  Arts 
Buildings. 

3.  Who  runs  the  Center? 

Pl.iced  by  Congress  In  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  for  administrative  purposes,  the 
Center  operates  under  the  direction  of  lU 
own  fifteen-man  Board  of  Trustees,  ap- 
pointed by  President  Johnson  and  President 
Nixon— eight  from  private  life  and  seven 
from  federal  positions.  Including  the  Secre- 
taries of  State.  HEW  and  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  (list  attached).  Former  Vice 
President  Humphrey  Is  the  designated  Chair- 
man of  the  Board.  Ex-Presldents  Truman 
and  Johnson  are  honorary  members. 

The  Center  Is  also  aided  by  a  strong  bi- 
partisan national  and  International  Advisory 
Committee,  headed  by  Mr.  C.  Peter  Mc- 
Colough,  president  of  the  Xerox  Corporation. 
(  List  Attached  i .  Its  members  include  persons 
prominent  in  public  life,  the  universities, 
industries  and  the  professions.  Serving  on 
the  Advisory  Committee  as  honorary  mem- 
bers are  the  chief  of  state,  head  of  govern- 
ment and  or  foreign  minister  of  Canada. 
France.  Germany.  Iran,  Japan,  the  Nether- 
lands and  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Center  staff  Is  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Benjamin  H.  Read,  an  attorney  from 
Pennsylvania  who  was  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  State  Department  from  1963  to 
1969.  Mr  Albert  Melsel,  previously  with  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  Peace  Corps 
and  Council  on  Leaders  and  Specialists  serves 
as  deputy  director. 

(a)    Board  of  Trustees 

The  Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphery.  Chairman. 

.  Vice  Chairman. 

Hon.  William  P.  Rogers.  Secretary  of  State. 

Hon.  Elliot  L.  Richardson.  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education  &  Welfare. 

Hon.  Wallace  B.  Edgerton.  Acting  Chair- 
man. National  Endowment  for  the  Human- 
ities. 

Hon.  S.  DUlon  Ripley,  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

Hon  L.  Qulncy  Mumford.  Librarian  of 
Congress. 

Hon  James  B.  Rhoads.  Archivist  of  the 
U.S. 

Hon.  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan.  Counsellor  to 
the  President. 

Mr  James  MacOregor  Bums,  WlUlamstown, 
liCassachiisetts. 

Mr    Ernest  Cuneo,  Washington,  DC. 

Mr.  Kevin  Roche.  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Charles   A.   Horsky,  Washington.   D.C 

Mr.  Harry  C.  McPherson.  Jr..  Washington, 
D.C. 


Mr.  John  P.  Roche,  Waltham,  Massachu- 
setts. 

Honorary  Members 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
President   Harry  S.  Truman. 
(b)    Advisory  Committee 
Eugenie  Anderson.  Dwayne  Andreas.  Bobert 
C    Baker.  William  Benton.  Ralph  J.  Bunche, 
Hu-ry  Byrd,  Jr.,  William  CahlU,  Clifford  Case! 
James  E  Cheek. 

Hedley  Donovan.  John  Elsenhower.  Edwin 
D.  Etherlngton.  Luther  H.  Foster,  Peter 
Frellnghuysen,  John  Gardiner,  R.  K.  A. 
Gardiner.  Robert  F  Goheen.  W.  AvereU 
Harrlman,  Lin  wood  Hoi  ton. 

Chester  R.  Htmtley,  Arthur  Larson,  W. 
Price  Laughlln,  Henry  C.  Lodge,  Jr..  C.  Peter 
McColough,  Chairman.  Robert  S.  McNamara, 
Takeo  Mlkl.  G.  William  Miller.  Jean  Monnet. 
David  A.  Morse,  Lester  B.  Pearson,  Claiborne 
Pell.  Nelson.  Poynter,  Stuart  T.  Saunders: 
Francis  B.  Sayre,  Jr.,  Edgar  F.  Shannon,  Jr.. 
Cyrus  R  Smith. 

William  Spong.  Frank  Stanton,  Arthur 
Ochs  Sulzberger.  Frank  Thompson,  Stewart 
L.  Udall,  Earl  Warren.  Walter  Washington, 
Harrison  WlUlams,  Harold  WUson,  Whitney 
M.  Young,  Jr. 
Son-U.S.  (Hon.) 

H.  R.  H  The  Prince  of  the  Netherlands 
WUly  Brandt,  Chancellor,  Federal  Repub- 
Uc  of  Germany 

Edward  Heath,  Prime  Minister,  United 
Kingdom 

Alec  Douglas-Home,  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Si  Commonwealth  Affairs,  United 
Kingdom 

H.  I  M.  Mohammad  Reza  Pahlavl,  Shah  of 
Iran 

Galo  Plaza.  Secretary -General,  Organisa- 
tion of  American  States 

Elsaku  Sato.  Prime  Minister.  Japan 
Walter  Scheel,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
Germany 

Maurice  Schumann.  Minister  of  Foreign 
.MTalrs,  France 

Mitchell  Sharp.  Secretary  of  State  for  Ex- 
ternal Affairs.  Canada 

Pierre  Elliot  Trudeau.  Prime  Minister. 
Canada 

(c)  Center  staff 
Benjamin  H.  Read.  Director. 
.Mbert  Melsel,  Deputy  Director. 
WUllam  M.  Dunn,  Administrative  Officer. 
Mary  Anglemyer,  Librarian 
Michael  J.  Lacey.  Information  Center  Of- 
ficer. 

5.  How  does  the  Center's  fellowship  pro- 
gram  differ  from  other  advanced  studies 
programs? 

Scholars  in  the  fellowship  program  of  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  IntemaUonal  Center  are: 

Strongly  International  In  makeup  (half 
of  the  first  WWICS  fellows  appointed  come 
from  the  US.:  half  from  ten  other  coun- 
tries: Australia.  France.  India.  Israel,  Ja- 
pan, Korea,  Switzerland,  U.K.  and  Yugo- 
slavia) : 

Selected  from  many  non-academic  pro- 
fessions and  occupations  (government,  law, 
business.  Journalism,  diplomacy,  etc.)  as 
well  as  a  variety  of  academic  dlsclpUnes 
(social  sciences,  humanities  and  natural 
sciences) : 

Given  short  as  well  as  long  terms  of  ap- 
pointment (3  weeks  to  18  months  in  the 
first  group)  to  facilitate  participation  by 
busy  executives  as  well  as  traditional  scholars 
with  well  developed  study  projecte; 

Chosen  without  consideration  of  arbitrary 
age  UmiU  (fellows  In  their  twenties,  thirties, 
forties,  fifties  and  sixties  constitute  the  first 
Center  community ) ; 

Work  individually  as  well  as  in  groups  In 
approaching  their  subjects  of  study; 

Appointed  primarily  for  what  they  can 
contribute  to  the  increase  and  diffusion 
of  knowledge  about  significant  International, 
governmental  and  social  policy  problems  and 
their  solutions. 
The  Wilson  Center  Is  not  an  educational  in- 
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.titutlon-  It  Is  not  a  cultural  exchange  pro- 
Iram-alUiough  both  educational  and  cul- 
tural exchange  benefits  will  exist.  It  Is  prl- 
marUy  a  center  for  the  encouragement  of 
scholarship  on  vital  current  problems  by 
persons  of  outstanding  InteUectual  quaUfloa- 
Uons    experience  and  dedication. 

6.  General  and  Specific  themes  of  studies- 
Oceans  and  Environment 

(a)  Qeneral  Theme— The  general  theme  of 
the  Center's  fellowship  program  Is  designed 
to  accentuate  those  aspecU  of  Wilson's  Ideals 
and  concerns  for  which  he  Is  perhaps  best 
known  a  half  century  after  his  presidency— 
his  search  for  international  peace  and  the 
imaginative  new  approaches  he  used  to  meet 
pressing  cturent  Issues.  Thus  the  statement 
of  policy  adopted  by  the  Board  states: 

■Emphasis  wlU  be  placed  on  studies  de- 
signed to  Increase  man's  understanding  of 
significant  international,  governmental  and 
social  problems,  and  to  improve  the  organiza- 
tion of  society  at  all  levels  to  meet  such  prob- 
lems. The  focus  wUl  be  on  the  public  policy 
aspects  of  contemporary  and  emerging  Is- 
sues which  confront  many  peoples  and,  where 
applicable,  on  comparative  analyses  of  dif- 
ferent cultural,  regional  and  other  ap- 
proaches to  such    issues." 

(b)  Specific  Themes:  Oceans  and  Environ- 
ment Studies — More  than  half  of  the  chtu-ter 
members  of  the  Center's  scholarly  commu- 
nity are  working  on  two  areas  of  study  se- 
lected by  the  Trustees  for  special  analysis 
during  the  opening  year(s)  : 

Oceans — The  first  relates  to  the  develop- 
ment of  international  law  and  cooperation  In 
the  uses  of  the  oceans.  Given  the  fact  that 
the  oceans  cover  70  per  cent  of  the  earth's 
surface  and  contain  a  large  proportion  of  the 
planet's  mineral  and  food  resources,  includ- 
ing four-fifths  of  all  known  animal  life,  the 
extension  of  existing  laws  has  become  an 
urgent  necessity  to  avoid  conflict  and  to  safe- 
guard marine  environment  in  the  face  of 
advancing  population  and  technology.  New 
and  growing  poUutlon  hazards,  exploitation 
capabilities,  military  uses,  scientific  research, 
depletion  of  certain  fish  stocks,  supertanker 
developments,  unresolved  legal  Issues  and 
claims,  differences  between  the  few  states 
with  advanced  marine  use  capablUtles  and 
those  without  such  means — all  call  for  sus- 
tained study  to  extend  existing  understand- 
ing, law  and  cooperative  practices. 

Environment — The  other  area  designated 
for  special  encouragement  Involves  studies  of 
twentieth-century  man  In  perspective.  In- 
cluding consideration  of  the  philosophical, 
social,  political  and  economic  Implications  of 
various  environmental  problems.  Many  re- 
search centers  are  well  equipped  to  study  man 
as  a  machine,  and  technical  environmental 
studies  are  relatively  plentiful.  The  Center's 
studies  relate  to  the  kinds  of  attltudlnal 
and  Institutional  changes  that  are  called  for 
If  environmental  deterioration  Is  to  be  halted, 
and  on  ways  In  which  such  changes  as  are 
indicated  may  be  brought  about.  Particular 
attention  is  given  to  new  forms  of  Inter- 
national cooperation  needed  If  those  prob- 
lems that  transcend  boundaries  are  to  be 
addressed  effectively. 

7.  How  is  the  Center  financed? 

From  Its  Inception  the  Congress  has  in- 
tended that  the  WUson  Center  be  a  Joint 
public-private  enterprise  with  financial  sup- 
port coming  from  both  sectors.  This  In  fact 
has  been  the  case. 

The  Center  was  able  to  organize  and  start 
Its  operations  In  the  spring  of  1969  by  virtue 
o1  a  grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation.  As  of 
December  1.  1970  a  total  of  $220,000  had 
been  raised  from  private  sources  to  help 
meet  initial  development  and  fellowship 
costs. 

In  the  fall  of  1970  the  Congress  appro- 
priated $100,000  for  the  use  of  the  Center  In 
flacal  year  1971.  In  Its  first  operating  year 
the  Congress  has  provided  an  appropriation 


of  $750,000  to  equip  and  administer  the  Cen- 
ter and  to  finance  twenty  of  the  forty  fel- 
lowships (at  an  estimated  average  cost  of 
$23,000  per  fellowship)  for  which  facilities 
are  provided  In  the  Interlum  quarters.  For 
the  fiscal  year  1972  the  Board  of  Trustees 
has  requested  funds  which  wovUd  again  per- 
mit payment  of  administrative  costs  and 
half  of  the  intended  forty  fellowships  from 
public  sources. 

In  order  to  bring  the  Center  to  full  capac- 
ity In  Its  first  year  of  operations  the  Board 
of  Trustees  must  raise  approximately  $250,- 
000  additional  feUowship  funds  from  pri- 
vate sources — foundations,  corptoratlons  and 
individuals — in  the  United  States  and  in 
other  countries. 

Some  extremely  strong  feUowship  applica- 
tions have  been  received  from  the  United 
States  and  other  countries,  and  more  are 
coming  In  each  week. 

8.  How  are  fellowship  stipends  deter- 
mined? 

Financial  support  in  the  form  of  stipends 
are  available  from  the  Center  to  meet  the 
fellow's  previous  year's  salary  rate  up  to  a 
stipulated  celling  with  cost  of  living  adjust- 
ments for  scholars  from  other  countries, 
based  on  the  principle  that  the  fellowship 
should  not  Involve  financial  loss  or  gain  to 
the  recipient.  Each  fellow,  however.  Is  asked 
in  the  first  Instance  to  seek  any  possible 
financial  support  from  his  own  Institution, 
government,  foundations,  or  other  sources. 
Funds  are  also  available  to  cover  certain 
travel  expenses  for  the  feUow  and  his  Im- 
mediate family  to  and  from  Washington, 
If  warranted  by  the  length  of  the  appoint- 
ment in  question. 

9.  What  is  the  scholar  selection  system? 
Nominations    and    application    forms    are 

available  by  writing  to  the  Center  and  com- 
pleted forms  are  processed  on  receipt.  The 
normal  selection  schedule  calls  for  the  Is- 
suance of  Invitations  three  times  each  year — 
March  1  (January  1  deadline  for  applica- 
tions); July  1  (May  1  deadline);  and  Decem- 
ber 1  (October  1  deadline).  Appointments 
may  start  at  any  time  after  the  issuance  of 
invitations  and  the  completion  of  arrange- 
ments. OrdlnarUy  applications  should  be  re- 
ceived well  In  advance  of  the  period  of  ap- 
pointment sought,  but  no  fixed  lead  time  Is 
required. 

In  processing  nominations  and  applica- 
tions the  Center  staff  obtains  the  advice  of 
expert  outside  advisory  panels.  Panel  mem- 
bers to  date  have  Included  such  academic 
and  professional  luminaries  as:  Marver 
Bernstein,  Dean  of  the  Woodrow  WUson 
School  at  Princeton:  O.  B.  Hardlson,  Jr.,  Di- 
rector of  the  Polger  Shakespeare  Library; 
Margaret  Mead.  anthropologist;  Henry 
Riecken,  President  of  the  Social  Science 
Research  Council;  Max  Prankel,  Washington 
bureau  chief  of  the  New  York  Times;  and 
Daniel  Boorstin,  Director  of  the  Musevim 
of  History  and  Technology. 

In  extending  and  passing  on  applications 
the  Board  has  determined  that  the  following 
criteria  will  be  used:  (1)  scholarly  capabili- 
ties and  promise  In  areas  of  primary  Interest 
to  the  Center;  (2)  likelihood  of  contributing 
the  complementary  experience  and  knowl- 
edge needed  for  a  lively  and  productive  In- 
tellectual community;  (3)  relevance  of 
Washington  area  Intellectual  resources  or 
people  to  proposed  area  of  study;  and  (4) 
thorough  speaking  and  writing  knowledge  of 
English. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  reserved  to  itself 
the  final  review  and  approval  of  all  Invita- 
tions of  appointment. 

10.  What  is  the  Center's  relationship  to 
Washington  area  and  other  institutions? 

The  WWICS  Is  an  Independent  Institution 
under  the  direction  of  its  own  Board  of 
Trustees  and  located  for  administrative  pur- 
poses In  the  SmlthsorUan  Institution 
complex. 

It  Is  not  related  In  any  formal  way  to  any 


of  the  many  schools  and  programs  named  In 
honor  of  Woodrow  Wilson— all  of  which  are 
sponsored  and  financed  by  private  or  state 
means — although  informal  ties  are  close  and 
friendly  with  these  Institutions. 

The  same  Is  true  of  the  universities  and 
colleges  In  the  Washington  area.  Close,  In- 
formal ties  exist,  but  there  Is  no  formal  rela- 
tionship, since  the  Center  Is  clearly  intended 
as  a  national  and  International  Institution 
and  not  the  afliUate  or  associate  of  any  one 
private  institution. 

11.  What  are  its  relations  with  the  capital 
area  community? 

One  of  the  basic  objectives  of  the  Center 
is  the  creation  of  an  intellectual  commu- 
nity In  the  Washington  area  which  can  help 
strengthen  the  relations  between  "the  world 
of  learning  and  the  world  of  public  affairs." 
Each  fellow  In  accepting  an  appointment  has 
agreed  to  participate  regularly  in  dinners  and 
other  discussion  groups  with  his  colleagues 
and  Invited  guests  and  to  take  a  turn  at 
leading  such  discussions  or  presenting  a  pa- 
per for  discussion  on  such  occasions.  By 
this  means  the  Center  board  hopes  that  the 
scholars  will  establish  close  and  significant 
ties  with  the  official,  diplomatic  and  private 
InteUectual  communities  of  the  area  and 
nationally. 

jrhls  process  Is  aided  by  the  many  re- 
soiu'ces  of  the  Washington  area,  which  bring 
increasing  numbers  of  scholars  to  the  city 
In  search  of  the  rich  and  growing  Ubrary, 
program  and  manpower  assets  of  the  area. 
The  Center  has  established  a  small  Infor- 
mation center  service  to  assist  scholars  to 
locate  most  efficiently  the  resources  needed 
in  their  work. 

In  addition,  the  Center's  board  has  hosted 
a  series  of  community  leader  luncheons  and 
other  Informal  get-togethers  to  create  close 
and  enduring  ties  with  the  WasUngton  com- 
munity. 

Location  In  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
complex  will  provide  a  valuable  resource  and 
relationship  on  which  to  draw  and  the  social 
scientists  and  hiunanlsts  at  the  Center  will 
benefit  greatly  from  close  relations  with  the 
Smithsonian  scientific  community. 

12.  Independent  nature  of  studies  and 
scholars  at  Center. 

Although  the  WUson  Center  Is  partlaUy  fi- 
nanced from  public  appropriations  and  a 
minority  of  Its  Board  of  Trustees  are  ex- 
officio  federal  officials,  the  legislative  history 
of  the  Center  and  the  decisions  of  the  first 
Board  of  Trustees  make  It  unmistakably  clear 
that  there  wUl  be  a  spirit  of  complete  free- 
dom of  inquiry  In  all  scholarly  work  done  at 
the  Center. 

To  help  insure  this  end  the  Board  deter- 
mined unanimously  that  government  re- 
search contracts  wUl  not  be  sought  or  ac- 
cepted at  the  Center. 

The  high  caliber  of  first  scholars  appointed 
attests  to  the  genuine  and  complete  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Center  from  government 
control. 

13.  Woodrow  Wilson  Quotes  and  State- 
ments about  the  Center  by  President  Nixon, 
former  Presidents  and  Chairman  Humphrey. 

WOODBOW  wn^soN 

"The  man  who  has  the  Ume,  the  discrimi- 
nation, and  the  sagacity  to  collect  and  com- 
prehend the  principal  facts  and  the  man 
who  must  act  upon  them  must  draw  near 
to  one  another  and  feel  that  they  are  en- 
gaged In  a  common  enterprise.  The  scholar 
must  look  up>on  his  studies  more  like  a  hu- 
man being  and  a  m&n  of  action,  and  the  man 
of  action  must  approach  his  conclusions 
more  Uke  a  scholar." 

(Address  to  American  Political  Science 
Assn.  Annual  Meeting  1911) 

"Democratic  institutions  are  never  done; 
they  are,  like  the  living  tissues,  always 
'amaklng' ". 

HARRT  S,  TBUMAN 

"Woodrow  Wilson  was  one  of  the  greatest 
of  our  Presidents  and  be  brought  to  that 
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office  his  deep  scbcklarship,  a  profound  seose 
of  hUtory — and  m*turlty  of  our  democratic 
purpoee.  Uy  best  wishes  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Interna* 
ttonal  Center  for  Scholars  on  this  very  Im- 
portant undertaking." 

(President  Truman's  Letter  to  Chairman 
Hiunphrey,  May  5,  1969) 

JOHN   r.   KTMNSDY 

"We  have  a  continuing  commitment.  In 
the  words  of  President  Wilson,  to  the  serv- 
ice of  humanity.  His  life,  his  actions,  and 
his  Ideals  serve  as  an  inspiration  today  to 
the  8u:hlevement  of  the  goals  that  he  articu- 
lated so  well  ...  I  hope  the  Commission  will 
plan  a  memorial  that  ezpreases  the  faith  in 
democracy,  vision  of  peace  and  dedication 
to  International  understanding  that  Preal- 
d«nt  WUson  himself  did  so  much  to  ad- 
T»nce." 

(Statement  at  Signing  of  BUI  Creating 
Woodrow  WUson  Memorial  ComnUsslon  Oc- 
tober 4.  1061) 

LYNDON    B.    JOHNSON 

"The  dream  of  a  great  scholarly  center  tn 
our  Nation's  Capital  is  as  old  as  the  Repub- 
Uo  Itself.  There  could  be  no  more  fitting 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Woodrow  Wil- 
son than  an  institution  devoted  to  the  high- 
est Ideals  of  scholarship  and  International 
understanding." 

(Message  to  Congress.  March  13,  1968) 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

"The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares .  .  .  that  a  living  Institution  express- 
ing the  Ideals  and  concerns  of  Woodrow  WU- 
son would  be  an  appropriate  memorial  to 
his  accomplishments  as  the  28th  President  of 
the  United  States,  a  distinguished  scholar, 
an  outstanding  university  president,  and  a 
brUUant  advocate  of  international  under- 
standing: .  .  .  that  (an  international  cen- 
ter for  scholars),  symbolizing  and  strength- 
ening the  fruitful  relation  between  the  world 
of  learning  and  the  world  of  public  affairs, 
would  be  a  suitable  memorial  to  the  spirit 
of  Woodrow  WUson." 

(Woodrow  WUson  Memorial  Act  of  1968 
(Pl^-90-637)  ). 

RICHARD    M.    NIXON 

"My  greetings  to  the  first  scholars  and  to 
a'',  responsible  for  the  opening  today  of  the 
Woodrow  WUson  International  Center  for 
Scholars  As  a  long  time  admirer  of  the 
twenty-elgh'h  President,  who  combined  a 
devotion  to  scholarship  with  a  passion  for 
peace.  I  can  think  of  no  more  fitting  tribute 
to  his  memory  than  this  new  International 
center  where  men  of  letters  and  men  of  af- 
fairs from  many  nations  will  dedicate  their 
scholaJTShlp  to  gaining  new  understanding  of 
the  pressing  problems  confronting  men  now 
and  In  the  years  ahead  It  Is  my  hope  that  the 
Center  wUl  prove  to  be,  as  It  was  first  pro- 
posed, 'an  Institution  of  learning  that  the 
22nd  century  will  regard  as  having  Influenced 
the21sf." 

(Message  to  Center.  October  19.   1970). 

"And  to  [Senator  Humphrey]  and  all  the 
others  who  worked  with  him.  certainly  the 
thanks  of  the  nation  and  the  thanka  of  the 
people  around  the  world  go  for  seeing  to  It 
that  the  Uvlng  memorial  to  one  of  America's 
greatest  men  is  now  coming  Into  being." 

(Remarks  at  Dedication  of  Center.  Feb- 
ruary 18.1971) 

HUBEST     H.    HT7MPHRXT 

"One  of  the  reaaons  we  have  labored  so 
hard  to  launch  the  Center  Is  the  beUef  that 
there  Is  an  urgent  need  for  an  insrtltutlonal 
meeting  ground  where  men  and  women  from 
many  nations  whose  lives  are  devoted  to  pub- 
lic service  and  outstanding  p>er9ons  from  the 
academic  world  and  other  learned  profeaslons 
can  eome  together  to  work  on  common  prob- 
lems of  ma}or  Importance  which  cut  across 
the  boundaries  of  disciplines,  profeoalona  and 
nationalities  alike  in  an  atmoapbere  of  com- 
plete freedom  of  inquiry  and  equality. 
(MiMage  to  Center,  October  19, 1970) 


"So.  Mr.  President.  In  dedicating  the  Wood- 
row  WUson  International  Center  for  Scholars 
today,  we  have  set  our  sights  high  Indeed. 
We  ask  no  less  today  of  the  scholars  and 
staff  of  the  Center  and  those  that  wUl  follow 
them  than  that  they  dedicate  their  experi- 
ence, creativity  and  Insights  to  the  solutions 
of  miji's  primary  problems  and  the  need  for 
change  to  meet  those  problems.  " 

(Remarks  at  Dedication  of  Center,  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1971) 

FxaauARY  22,  1971. 
Fellows    and    Guest    Scholars    or    Wood- 
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Scholars 

.'..  Fellovia 

(I)    Environment  Studies 

Stephen  V.  Boyden,  45.  Australia.  Head  of 
Urban  Biology  Oroup  at  Australian  National 
University.  Writer  and  lecturer  on  broad 
biological  consequences  of  advancing  tech- 
nology In  advanced  societies.  Writing  book 
on  'The  BloU  gy  of  Civilization  "  which  wUl 
be  an  attempt  to  describe  aspects  of  the 
contemporary  human  situation  in  biological 
perspective,  and  to  discuss  Interaction  be- 
tween natural  and  cultural  processes  as  they 
relate  to  problems  of  modern  man.  (Octotier 
1970- February  1971.) 

Douglai  M.  Costle,  31.  attorney  and  govern- 
ment official.  Graduate  of  Harvard  UiUverslty 
and  University  of  Chicago  Law  School.  As  a 
senior  staff  associate  on  the  Environment 
and  Natural  Resources  Panel  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Council  on  Executive  Orga- 
nization under  Roy  Ash,  Costle  and  one  other 
have  been  given  principal  credit  for  formula- 
tion of  President  Nixon's  reorganization  plan 
and  message  on  the  new  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  (EPA).  Will  concentrate  at 
the  Center  on  related  basic  values  issues  of 
the  quest  for  a  better  environment  and  the 
International  Institutional  and  poUtlcal  ques- 
tions which  will  call  (or  sustained  attention. 

Elizabeth,  Haskell,  28.  formerly  on  research 
staff  of  the  Urban  Institute  In  Washington, 
DC:  previously  a  legislative  aide  to  U.S. 
Senator  Jackson:  and  policy  analyst  for  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  water 
poUutlon  control:  is  heading  small  task  force 
project  funded  largely  by  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion to  analyze  state  environmental  Institu- 
tions. The  study  will  formulate  general  guide- 
lines based  on  legal  and  public  administra- 
tion research,  to  assist  state  legislatures  In 
developing  comprehensive,  environmental  In- 
stitutional arrangements.  Currently  also  co- 
authoring  book  on  thermal  pollution,  she 
has  In  past  year  compiled  two-volume  com- 
pendium and  evaluation  of  federal  programs 
Involved  In  urban  waste  management  and 
regulation  of  quality  of  urban  environment. 

Paul  G.  Kuntz,  56,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
Bmory  University,  Atlanta.  A  Ph.  D.  from 
Harvard,  Kunts  has  also  taught  at  Smith  and 
Ortnnell  Colleges.  He  la  the  author  of  several 
books  on  phUosophy  and  numerous  articles 
covering  a  wide  range  of  humanist  concerns. 
Is  working  at  the  Center  on  various  writings 
stemnUng  from  The  Concept  of  Order  ( 1968 ) 
such  as  order  In  individual  experience,  the 
ordering  of  societies,  and  concepts  of  the 
order  of  nature  crucial  In  discussions  of  the 
environment. 

Athelstan  Spilhaus.  59.  meteorologist, 
oceanographer,  environmentalist:  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
president  1970-71:  Chairman  of  the  Board 
1971-72.  Self-employed  as  writer  and  consult- 
ant tn  Florida  during  last  year.  SpUhaus  has 
been  president  of  the  Franklin  Institute  In 
PbUadelphia  1967-69:  dean  of  the  Instltnta 
of  Technology  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
1949-66:  and  has  held  a  succession  of  teach- 
ing, consulting  and  t>oard  positions  in  the 
flalds  of  meteorology,  oeaanography  and 
other  natural  sciences  He  has  held  presiden- 
tial appointments — UNESCO.  Seattle  World's 
Fair  and  National  Science  Board — under 
Presidents  Elsenhower,  Kennedy  and  John- 
son. His  executive  writings  have  ooncentratad 


recently  on  envlronmantal  Issuee,  partlculsr. 
ly  new  town  Issues. 

Robert  E.  Stein,  32,  Attorney  Adviser,  Legal 
Adviser's  Office,  Department  of  State;  served 
as  attorney  for  U.S.  Section  of  International 
Joint  Commission  (U.S.  &  Canada);  previ- 
ously attorney,  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency;  honor  graduate,  Brandels 
University  and  Columbia  Law  School.  His 
project  deals  with  methods  of  organizing 
transnatlonaUy  for  environmental  control 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  role  that  can 
be  played  by  regional  Institutions. 

(2)    Ocean  studies 

R.  P.  Anand.  37.  Professor  and  Head  of  the 
Department  of  International  Law.  School  of 
International  Studies,  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
University  In  New  Delhi;  author  of  several 
books  and  numerous  articles  on  interna- 
tional courts,  arbitration,  conflict  settle- 
ment, developing  role  of  the  newly-inde- 
pendent Asian-African  countries  in  the 
present  International  legal  order,  and  sev- 
eral other  aspects  of  International  law.  Is 
writing  a  book  on  "Legal  Regime  of  the  Sea- 
bed and  the  Developing  Countries." 

Edward  Duncan  Brown,  36.  Senior  Lec- 
turer In  International  Law  at  University 
College.  London;  Master  of  Laws  with  Dis- 
tinction and  Ph.  D..  University  of  London 
(Ph.D.  thesis  on  legal  regime  of  submarine 
areas ) ;  author  of  The  Legal  Regime  of  Hy- 
drospace.  1971.  and  a  number  of  articles  and 
papers  on  ocean  Issuee,  particularly  legal  re- 
gime of  deep  sea  mineral  exploitation,  free- 
dom of  Bclentlflc  research  and  poUutloo 
problems.  Is  completing  a  study  on  Arms 
Control  in  Hydrospace  and  undertaking  a 
comparative  study  In  depth  of  institutional 
models  for  a  le^  regime  for  the  sea- bed 
beyond  national  Jurisdiction. 

Lucius  C.  Cajlisch,  34,  Assistant  Professor 
of  International  Law,  Graduate  Institute  of 
International  Studies  at  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land. Holds  law  degrees  (License  en  droit  and 
OocteuT  en  droit)  from  the  University  of  > 
Geneva  and  a  Master  of  Arts  Degree  from  Co- 
lumbia. U.1S  published  a  book  and  articles 
on  International  law  in  various  periodicals. 
Is  doing  research  and  writing  on  Interna- 
tional legal  questions  relating  to  the  pollu- 
tion of  the  seas. 

Moritaka  Hayaahi  32,  member  of  study 
group  of  ocean  exploitation  law  at  Japanese 
Institute  of  International  Business  Law  In 
Tokyo;  Lecturer  at  Hosei  University  In 
Tokyo;  previous  assignments  with  legislative 
reference  bureau  of  the  Japanese  Diet.  Has 
law  degrees  from  both  Waseda  University  in 
Tokyo  and  Tulane  University  In  New  Or- 
leans, and  has  done  advanced  graduate  study 
work  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Au- 
thor of  several  articles  and  a  book  on  various 
aspects  of  the  law  of  the  sea.  particularly  on 
continental  shelf  problems.  Will  do  syste- 
matic research  on  Soviet  attitudes  toward 
ocean  space,  deep  seabed  and  ocean  floor 
problems,  and  the  prospects  for  international 
cooperation  with  the  West  In  this  area. 
(Coming  March,  1971.) 

E  W.  Seabrook  Hull,  47,  marine  affairs  pub- 
licist. President  Nautilus  Press,  and  editor, 
Ocean  Science  News,  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment, and  World  Ecology  2000:  previous  edi- 
tor, Underseas  Technology:  editor  with  Mc- 
Graw-Hill, Whaley-Baton  Service;  authors  of 
books  and  articles  on  oceans:  Master  of  Ma- 
rine Affairs,  University  of  Rhode  Island.  Is 
working  on  model  International  regime  for 
prevention,  control  and  clean-up  of  ocean 
pollution. 

Vladimir  Ibler.  57.  Professor  of  Public  In- 
ternational Law.  University  of  Zagreb.  Yugo- 
slavia. Author  of  a  ntunber  of  publications 
on  international  law.  In  particular  on  the 
law  of  the  seas.  Is  studvlng  problems  aris- 
ing In  connection  with  the  proposed  confer- 
ence on  the  law  of  the  sea  In  1973,  especial- 
ly those  of  preservation  of  freedom  of  the 
seas 

G<'rord  J.  ttangone,  62.  former  Vice  Presi- 
dent for  Academic  Affairs  and  Professor  ol 
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Political  Science  at  Temple  University,  PhUa- 
delohla  is  the  author,  co-author,  or  editor 
at  some  twenty  books  on  International  re- 
lations He  18  Senior  FeUow  and  Coordina- 
tor of  Ocean  Studies  at  the  Woodrow  WUaon 
international  Center  for  Scholars. 

p  S  Rao  27,  a  graduate  of  Andhra  Uni- 
versity. Waltalr,  India.  Rao  has  Just  received 
his  doctorate  In  internaUonal  law  from  Yale 
University.  His  thesis  was  on  "Legal  Regu- 
lation of  the  Exploitation  of  the  Deep  Sea- 
bed"  Is  doing  research  on  the  InternaUonal 
Issues  involved  In  offshore  natural  resources 
exploitation   and   world   pubUc   order. 

Oeorge  E.  Reedy,  Jr.,  62,  writer;  previously 
press  secretary  to  President  Johnson  1964- 
65  special  assistant  to  the  Vice  President 
1961-63;  staff  director.  Senate  Majority  Pol- 
icy C^ommlttee,  1956-60;  member  of  (Strat- 
ton)  commission  on  Marine  Science  Engi- 
neering and  Resources  (1967-69).  Based  on 
his  experience  on  the  Stratton  Commission 
and  extensive  subsequent  research,  Reedy  Is 
writing  a  book  on  marine  policy  problems. 

Hideo  Takabayashi,  43.  Professor  of  In- 
ternational Law,  Ryukoku  University,  Ky- 
oto. Japan;  author  of  numerous  articles  and 
book  on  maritime  and  ocean  law  problems, 
particularly  questions  concerning  the  ter- 
ritorial sea.  is  doing  study  of  lutvire  re- 
gime of  the  deep  seabed  and  the  exploitation 
of  its  resources,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
needs  of  developing  countries.  (October 
1970-March  1971.) 

(3)  General  Studies 

R.  c.  Anderson,  51.  Associate  Director, 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratory;  specialist 
In  chemistry  and  American  Literature; 
studied  role  of  science  In  modem  society  by 
an  interview  process  with  officials  In  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  Branches.  (Octo- 
ber-November 1970.) 

Shlomo  Avineri,  37,  poUtlcal  scientist  and 
historian;  chairman  of  the  PoUtlcal  Science 
Department  of  Hebrew  University  In  Jeru- 
salem; PhX>.  from  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics (1964).  Author  of  recent  works  on 
Marx  and  Hegel,  Avineri  wishes  to  pursue 
bis  studies  of  possible  options  for  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Arab-IsraeU  conflict,  with  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  role  of  the  Palestinians 
on  whom  he  Is  an  acknowledged  expert. 
(Coining  Sept.  1971.) 

Rajeshwar  Dayal,  61.  former  senior  feUow 
at  Woodrow  Wilson  School,  Princeton;  pre- 
viously Foreign  Secretary  and  Head  of 
Indian  Foreign  Service;  Special  Representa- 
tive of  UJJ.  Secretary  General  In  Congo  and 
head  of  UJf.  Mission;  Indian  Permanent 
Representative  to  VN.;  High  Commissioner 
to  Pakistan;  Ambassador  to  Prance,  Yugo- 
slavia, Bulgaria,  Romania  and  Greece;  Min- 
ister in  Moscow.  Is  writing  book  on  Inter- 
national peacekeeping,  concUlatlon  and 
mediation. 

Alton  Tryt,  33,  on  leave  as  Administra- 
tive Assistant  to  Senator  Edward  W.  Brooke; 
political  scientist;  writer;  PhX>.  from  Yale; 
former  staff  member  of  the  Rand  Corpora- 
tion. Is  writing  book  on  "A  Responsible  Con- 
gress: The  Legislative  Context  of  American 
Foreign  PoUcy",  for  which  he  has  received  a 
grant  from  the  Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

Jackson  Giddens.  36,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Political  Science  at  MIT;  PhX).  from 
Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy.  He 
is  studying  the  origins  and  effects  of  WUson's 
approach  to  communications  with  other  na- 
tions, particularly  the  Idea  of  open  diplomacy 
and  Its  Implications  for  American  propa- 
ganda oversMta. 

Jules  Gueron,  62,  Professor,  Science  Fa- 
culty, Sorbonne;  specialist  In  physical 
chemistry;  former  Director,  French  Atomic 
Energy  Commission;  former  Director  Qcn- 
eral,  European  Atomic  Energy  Community. 
Wants  to  study  (1)  process  by  which  VB. 
Qovernment  science  (tolicy  Is  developed;  and 
(2)  relevance  of  U.S.  Interstate  regulating 
system  for   European    Community.   An   In- 
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ternatlonaUy  known  physical  chemist  and 
science  administrator  as  well  as  a  phUos- 
opher  and  student  of  comparative  political 
developments.  (Coming  June  1971.) 

Donald  L.  HorovHtz,  31.  attorney.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice.  Law  degrees  from 
Syracuse  and  Harvard  Law  Schools;  PhX). 
In  government.  Harvard  University.  Author 
of  several  articles  on  race  and  ethnic  prob- 
lems. Horowitz  plans  to  undertake  research 
and  comparative  study  at  the  Center  on  the 
politics  of  ethnic  and  racial  relations  In  de- 
veloping countries.  The  study  wlU  center  on 
(1)  the  sources  of  ethnic  conflict,  (2)  the 
patterns  of  ethnic  politics,  and  (8)  the  stra- 
tegies of  ethnic  accommodations  in  divided 
societies.  Horowitz  holds  a  Joint  appoint- 
ment from  the  Woodrow  WUson  Center  and 
the  CouncU  on  Foreign  Relations. 

iJobert  E.  Lane,  63,  Political  Science  De- 
partment. Yale  University;  formerly,  chair- 
man of  department;  President,  1970-71,  of 
American  Political  Science  Association;  au- 
thor of  several  books  and  numerous  articles 
on  American  government  and  poUtlcal  life; 
is  studying  ways  in  which  political  science 
research  can  become  more  useful  and  better 
known  to  top  Executive  and  Legislative 
Branch  officials. 

Yves-Henri  Nouailhat,  36,  French  his- 
torian, writer;  Assistant  Professor  of  History 
at  the  University  of  Nantes;  Is  studying  rela- 
tions between  Prance  and  U.S.  between  1914 
and  1917  for  which  he  has  received  a  grant 
from  the  American  CouncU  of  Learned 
Societies. 

H.  J.  Rosenbaum,  29,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Political  Science,  Wellesley  College,  and  spe- 
cialist in  Latin  American  poUtlcs  and  com- 
parative foreign  policy.  A  Ph.  D.  from  the 
Fletcher  Schoo;  of  Law  and  Diplomacy  and 
author  of  numerous  articles  on  Latin  Amer- 
ican Affairs,  Rosenbaum  is  studying  recent 
Latin  American  security  developments  and 
writing  a  b(x>k  on  BrazUian  economic  and 
political  development. 

Harold  I.  Sharlin.  46,  Professor  of  History, 
Iowa  State  University.  Teaches  history  of  sci- 
ence and  technology  and  their  Influence  on 
American  culture;  author  of  niuneroxis  arti- 
cles and  of  The  Making  of  the  Electrical  Age 
(1963),  The  Convergent  Century,-  The  Unifi- 
cation of  the  Scieruies  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  (1966),  forthcoming  work  on  Lord 
Kelvin.  Is  working  on  the  role  of  19th  cen- 
tury science  and  technology  In  the  formation 
of  American  attitudes  and  beliefs. 

Kurt  R.  Spillmann,  33,  Switzerland,  spe- 
cialist In  American  History  at  University  of 
Zurich;  holder  of  research  fellowship  at  Yale 
University.  1969-70;  author  of  several  publi- 
cations, including  articles  on  Wilson  and 
R(X>sevelt.  Studying  "motives  and  goals  of 
the  peace  concepts  of  Woodrow  Wilson  and 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt:  a  case  study  of  the 
gap  between  long-range  objectives  on  for- 
eign policy  and  the  realities  of  making 
peace." 

David  Wise.  40,  author  and  JournaUst, 
Washington,  D.C.;  formerly  Washington  Bu- 
reau Chief.  New  York  Herald  Tribune;  co- 
author of  The  U-2  Affairs  (1962),  T?ie  InvU- 
ible  Government  (1964).  The  Espionage  Es- 
tablishment (1967);  and  Democracy  Under 
Pressure  (1971).  a  college  textbook  on  the 
American  political  system;  numerous  arti- 
cles In  leading  newspapers  and  magazines. 
Studying  processes  through  which  govern- 
ment-decision making  and  action,  especially 
in  the  field  of  foreign  poUcy  are — or  are  not — 
translated  Into  pubUc  information  and  pub- 
Uo  support. 
B.    Guest  Scholars 

Lynton  K.  Caldwell,  67,  political  scientist; 
professor  of  government  at  Indiana  Univer- 
sity; author  of  a  number  of  books  and  pubU- 
catlons  on  blopoUtlcs,  science,  ethics  and 
public  policy  and  articles  over  several  years 
on  environmental  questions.  Now  working 
on  book  on  "Protecting  the  Biosphere:  Inter- 
national Organization  for  Environmental 
Control"   for   pubUcatlon    In    1972   prior   to 


UJ*.  Environmental  Conference.  Based  on 
considerable  travels  books  wUl  concentrate 
on  International  understanding,  cooperation 
and  arrangements  necessary  for  combatting 
environmental  problems  on  International 
scale,  influence  of  international  business,  sci- 
ence and  technology  and  limitations  of  pres- 
ent international  structiire.  Will  conduct 
and  participate  in  planned  series  of  seminars 
at  Center  in  1971  on  International  environ- 
mental issues. 

Aaron  L.  Danzig,  67,  attorney,  senior  part- 
ner in  law  offices  of  Nemeroff,  JelUne,  Danzig. 
Paley  and  Kaufman,  New  York  City;  A.  B. 
and  LLB  Columbia;  LLM  New  York  Univer- 
sity; President,  U.S.  Financial  Co..  Inc.,  New 
York  City;  charter  member  World  Peace 
through  Law  Center;  chairman  of  UJI.  Char- 
ter Commission;  member  Commission  to 
Study  Organization  of  Peace.  Author  of  books 
and  articles,  including  draft  legal  regimes 
on  seabeds,  U.N.,  etc.  Plans  to  spend  three 
weelts  at  Center  developing  treaty  proposal 
on  ocean  pollution  matters. 

Wilton  S.  Dillon,  47,  anthropologist  and 
educator,  SnUthsonian  Institution,  former 
director  of  seminars,  now  attached  to  Office 
of  EInvironmental  Sciences.  A  former  uni- 
versity teacher  and  foundation  executive. 
Dr.  Dillon  spent  six  years  at  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Washington,  D.C.,  help- 
ing to  organize  International  cooperation  on 
science  and  technology  In  developing  coun- 
tries. He  Is  author  of  Gifts  and  Nations,  and 
co-editor.  Man  and  Beast:  Comparative  So- 
cial Behavior.  He  Is  presently  working  on  an 
essay  about  the  management  of  science  di- 
plomacy, and  a  book  on  intellectual  life  in 
Africa. 

Rene  Jules  Dubos,  69.  mlcro-blologlst  and 
leading  environmentalist;  professor  at 
RockefeUer  University  in  New  York  City; 
first  to  demonstrate  feaslblUty  of  obtaining 
germ-flghtlng  drugs  from  microbes  more  than 
twenty  years  ago.  Noted  author  of  fotirteen 
books,  Including  Piilltzer  Prize  in  1969  for 
"So  Humane  sm  Animal".  Dubos  has  been 
concerned  with  the  effects  and  environ- 
mental forces — physlo-chemlcal.  biological 
and  social — exerted  on  human  life.  His  in- 
terest m  the  biological  and  mental  effects  of 
the  total  environment  has  involved  him 
In  the  soclomedlcal  problems  of  the  under- 
privileged communities  as  well  as  the  de- 
veloped areas  of  the  world.  Dubos  has  Indi- 
cated he  wlU  devote  "ample  time  to  partici- 
pate In  the  activities  of  the  Woodrow  WUson 
International  Center"  In  defining  environ- 
mental study  objectives  and  in  helping  to 
find  and  select  the  scholars  who  would  like 
to  work  on  these  problems  at  the  Center  in 
its  opening  year. 

V.  A.  Fedorovich,  46.  U,S.S.R..  has  higher 
degrees  In  both  engineering  and  economics 
and  has  taught  political  economy  at  the 
University  of  Moscow.  Ciirrently  a  research 
fellow  at  Institute  of  U.S.A.  In  Moscow, 
Fedorovich  is  a  specialist  in  science  policy 
and  Is  gathering  data  on  U.S.  government 
system  of  research  and  development  con- 
tracting in  science.  (January-February 
1971.) 

Edward  Wenk,  Jr.,  50,  professor  of  engi- 
neering and  public  affairs,  University  of 
Washington;  Chairman,  Committee  on 
Public  Engineering  Policy,  National  Academy 
of  Engineering;  formerly  executive  secretary 
(1966-70),  National  CouncU  on  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development; 
leading  authority  on  multiple  policy  aspects 
of  ocean  uses;  flrst  advisor  on  science  and 
technology,  Legislative  Reference  Service. 
Library  of  Congress;  Executive  Secretary  of 
Federal  Council  for  Science  and  Technology: 
Director  of  Engineering  In  civil  engineering, 
Johns  Hopkins.  Dr.  Wenk  is  spending  reg- 
ularly two  days  a  month  on  ocean  studies  at 
the  Center. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  At  this 
time,  under  the  previous  order,  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
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PiRCY )  for  a  period  not  to  extend  beyond 
12  o'clock  noon. 


THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  LITHUANIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
53d  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence, we  look  across  the  years  of 
contemporary  history  and  remember  the 
millions  of  men,  women,  and  children 
of  many  nations  and  cultures  who  have 
been  oppressed  suid  denied  their  rlghtfiil 
destinies. 

We  rise  in  tribute  today  to  the  people 
of  Lithuania  who — under  the  most  diffi- 
cult circumstances — have,  somehow, 
some  way,  maintained  their  historical, 
cultural,  and  religious  traditions. 

But  we  think  also  of  the  Poles,  the 
Czechs,  the  Slovaks,  the  Hungarians,  the 
East  Germans,  the  Albanians,  the  Lat- 
vians, the  Estonians,  the  Ukrainians,  the 
Armenians,  the  Georgians,  the  Cubans, 
and  the  Asians  who  live  under  Commu- 
nist rule. 

For  millions  of  people  on  three  conti- 
nents live  In  these  conditions.  They  must 
not  be  forgotten.  And  I  am  certain  that 
I  speak  for  all  ray  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  when  I  say  that 
they  will  not  be  forgotten 

The  Lithuanian  people,  together  with 
their  sister  nations  of  the  Baltic  area, 
have  suffered  such  oppression  since  1918, 
before  most  of  today's  living  Americans 
were  born.  Think  of  it:  For  two  and  a 
half  generations,  Lithuanians  have  been 
denied  their  freedom  and  self-determi- 
nation. 

This  year  the  plight  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  has  been  dramatized  before  the 
entire  world  by  the  attempted  defection 
of  the  Lithuanian  sailor,  Simas  Kudlrka, 
and  by  the  efforts  of  Pranas  and  Alglr- 
das  Brazinskas  and  of  Vytautas  Simokal- 
tis  to  gain  freedom.  By  their  acts  they 
have  reminded  the  world  that  Lithuania 
yearns  to  be  free. 

Today  Mr.  Eugene  A.  Bartkus,  im- 
mediate past  president  of  the  Lithu£inlan 
American  Council,  who  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly active  In  Lithuanian  affairs, 
is  In  Washington  to  talk  with  Members 
of  the  Senate  about  what  can  be  done  to 
achieve  a  degree  of  freedom  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Lithuania. 

The  members  of  the  council  are  among 
the  many  Americans  of  Lithuanian  heri- 
tage whose  good  work  helps  keep  alive 
the  hope  of  freedom  for  Lithuania.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  anniversary  of  Lithu- 
ania's indepedence,  we  salute  them  and 
their  dedicated  coworkers  across  this 
land. 

We  pray  that  freedom  such  as  ours 
here  in  America  will  one  day  be  enjoyed 
by  the  people  of  Lithuania  and  of  all  the 
world. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  February 
16  marked  the  53d  anniversary  of  the 
proclamation  of  Independence  by  the 
gallant  people  of  Lithuania.  On  that  day 
the  centuries-long  struggle  of  the  Lith- 
uanian people  to  be  free  of  foreign  dom- 
ination was  at  last  realized. 

History  and  geography  have  been  bru- 
tal to  the  proud  freedom  loving  people 
of  Lithuania.  Throughout  most  of  their 
history  they  have  been  subjected  to  the 


humiliation  of  foreign  rule.  During  the 
18th  and  19th  centuries,  Czarist  Russia 
not  only  niled  the  Lithuanians  but  also 
attempted,  via  a  policy  of  Russiflcatlon, 
to  destroy  the  cultural  heritage  of  the 
national  minorities  that  lived  within 
their  imperial  empire.  The  chaos  that 
followed  the  collapse  of  the  Romanov 
dynasty  during  World  War  I  enabled  the 
Lithuanians  to  proclaim  their  independ- 
ence. Two  more  years  of  warfare  ensued 
before  peace  and  International  recogni- 
tion confirmed  their  fragile  independ- 
ence. 

We  mark  this  occasion,  not  with  the 
joy  that  accompanies  our  own  independ- 
ence day  celebrations,  but  with  the  grim 
realization  that  the  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  these  proud,  long  suffering. 
Baltic  peoples  was  to  last  but  22  years. 
Tyraiuiy  would  once  again  replace  lib- 
erty, by  mid  June  1940.  when  the  Soviet 
Union  occupied  Lithuania  and  installed 
a  puppet  regime  that  requested  annexa- 
tion to  the  U.S.S.R.  War,  devastation, 
and  alternating  waves  of  German  and 
Russian  invaders  would  mark  Litliuania's 
fate  durmg  World  War  n.  Deportation 
and  continued  subjugation  were  the  or- 
der of  the  day  as  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
asserted its  control  following  the  coUapse 
of  Nazi  Germany  in  1945. 

This  anniversary  is  an  opportime  time 
for  us  to  remember  the  heroic  efforts  to 
the  Lithuanian  people  to  be  free.  We 
who  have  always  Uved  in  a  land  of 
democracy  and  freedom  often  take  these 
treasures  for  granted.  It  is  appropriate 
for  us  to  remember  that  there  are  other 
{)eoples  longing  to  be  free.  We  can  only 
hope  that  some  day  the  dream  embodied 
in  the  Atlantic  Charter,  "to  see  sovereign 
rights  and  self-government  restored  to 
those  who  have  been  forcibly  deprived  of 
them."  can  at  last  be  realized  by  the  free- 
dom-loving people  of  Lithuania. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  add  my  voice  to  the  excellent 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Elinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  In  commemoration  of 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day.  Buffetted 
by  invasion  and  domination  by  powerful 
neighbors,  for  close  to  1,000  years,  Lithu- 
ania has  nevertheless  kept  alive  its  spirit 
and  its  ethos.  In  1939  Lithuania  received 
the  dubious  "protection"  of  the  Red 
Army,  and  in  1940,  after  a  rigged  elec- 
tion, she  was  forced  to  request  incorpora- 
tion into  the  Soviet  Union.  Her  people 
were  deported  in  large  numbers,  her  in- 
teligentsia  was  systematically  decimated, 
and  her  treasures  were  ravaged  first  by 
the  Soviets  in  1940,  then  by  the  German.s 
in  1941.  and  again  by  the  Soviets  in  1944. 
It  Is  indeed  extraordinary  that  the  flame 
of  Lithuanian  culture,  however,  tenuous 
it  may  appear,  continues  to  survive  to- 
day. And  it  is  fitting  that  this  flame  is 
strongest  today  in  the  United  SUtes. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  particularly  sad 
that  our  most  recent  reminder  of  the 
plight  of  Lithuania  was  reenacted  last 
November  in  the  events  that  resulted  in 
the  return  of  the  would-be  defector, 
Simas  Kudlrka.  to  Soviet  captivity.  The 
tragedy  of  human  life  and  liberty  that 
was  reflected  in  this  act  filled  all  Amer- 
ica with  shock,  disbelief,  and  a  sense  of 
profound  shame.  This  act  cannot  be  un- 
done. But  we  can  seek  to  learn  from  this 


grievous  mistake  and  to  rededicate  our- 
selves to  the  principle  for  which  America 
has  traditionally  been  a  symbol  through- 
out the  world:  The  principle  of  the 
sanctity  and  inviolability  of  the  individ- 
ual. Let  us  therefore  In  the  name  of 
Simas  Kudirka  direct  our  respect  and 
honor  to  the  spirit  of  Lithuania,  which 
remains  unextinguished,  on  this  day  of 
commemoration  of  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  today  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  Lithuanian  people 
on  the  53d  anniversary  of  Lithuanian 
Independence,  celebrated  F^ruary  16. 

The  story  of  the  Lithuanian  people  is 
a  chronicle  of  continued  domination.  The 
Lithuanians  were  dominated  by  Russia 
from  1795  to  1915,  then  occupied  by  the 
Germans.  The  Lithuanians  did  experi- 
ence two  decades  of  independence  prior 
to  being  declared  a  constituent  republic 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  on  August  3,  1940.  Lithu- 
ania was  occupied  by  the  Nazis  following 
Germany's  attack  on  the  Soviet  Union 
In  1941.  Then,  beginning  In  1944,  the 
Soviet  Army  again  reoccupled  Lithuania. 

The  United  States  has  never  recognized 
the  Soviet  incorporation  of  Lithuania  or 
of  the  other  two  Baltic  States.  Estonia 
and  Latvia.  I  applaud  such  a  policy  be- 
cause the  United  States  should  not,  even 
symbolically,  acquiesce  to  Soviet  domina- 
tion of  these  nations.  The  eventual  free- 
dom and  Independence  of  Lithuania,  as 
well  as  Estonia  and  Latvia,  must  be  an 
objective  of  American  policy. 

The  media  of  the  Communist  nations 
continue  to  polemlclze  about  "Western 
colonialist  powers."  Yet,  the  continued 
subjugation  of  Lithuania,  and  the  other 
Baltic  States,  eloquently  testifies  to  the 
nature  of  the  world's  colonial  power,  the 
Soviet  Union. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  tragedy  last 
November  23  of  Simas  Kudlrka,  the 
Lithuanian  seaman  who  attempted  to 
defect  to  the  United  States.  Americans 
were  outraged  and  saddened  by  the  suc- 
cession of  events  that  day  which,  in  ef- 
fect, denied  asylum  to  this  young  man. 
Although  President  Nixon  has  taken  ac- 
tion to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  an 
incident,  Americans  will  long  remember 
this  contradiction  of  a  traditional  policy 
of  welcoming  those  who  seek  freedom. 

Simas  Kudlrka  focused  attention  once 
again  on  the  plight  of  the  Lithuanian 
people.  Kudirka  reminded  Americans, 
who  in  their  own  security  had  forgotten, 
that  too  many  people  still  live  under  the 
domination  of  foreign  powers.  I  am 
optimistic  enough  to  believe  that  some- 
day the  Lithuanian  people  will  be  free, 
because  of  the  will  to  freedom  which  has 
characterized  the  Lithuanian  people. 

There  are  about  1  million  Americans 
of  Lithuanian  descent,  including  many 
in  my  own  State  of  New  York.  I  join 
these  Americans  In  their  prayer  for  the 
early  restoration  of  freedom  and  in- 
dependence for  Lithuania. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Phicy)  ,  in  commemorating  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  of  the  State  of 
Lithuania. 

Even  though  this  most  significant 
event  In  Lithuanian  history  took  place 
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53  years  ago,  the  right  to  freedom  for 
Lithuania  is  just  as  real  now  as  it  was 

At  this  time  I  can  only  add  my  hope  to 
that  of  many,  that  this  inaUenable  right 
to  sovereignty  be  restored  to  Lithuania 
and  aU  the  captive  nations  of  the  worid. 
Mr  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  53d  year  since  the  Lithuanian 
naUon  declared  Its  independence.  I  be- 
Ueve  it  appropriate  that  we  pause  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  brave  spirit  and  striving 
for  freedom  which  has  characterized  the 
history  of  the  Uthuanian  people. 

Lithuania's  love  of  liberty  Is  rooted  in 
traditions  of  humanism  that  go  back  to 
the  Middle  Ages.  As  one  eminent  scholar, 
CTarence  Manning,  noted.  Lithuania 
"protected  Europe  against  the  Mongols 
and  the  Tatars.  They  furnished  a  power 
and  a  government  behind  which  the 
Eastern  Slavs  could  live  in  peace  and 
safety  with  a  freedom  that  was  unknown 
In  Moecovite  Russia.  They  blessed  their 
subjects  with  more  human  freedoms  than 
In  the  neighboring  coimtries.  They  en- 
couraged education  and  toleration,  and 
they  played  their  part  In  the  general 
development  of  European  civilization." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  country  root- 
ed in  such  traditions  should  resist  en- 
croachments upon  her  freedom.  In  1795 
Uthuania  was  annexed  by  Czarist  Rus- 
sia, and  from  that  moment  imtil  1915. 
when  she  was  overrun  by  German  armies 
the  Lithuanians  made  numerous  attempts 
to  throw  off  the  Imperial  Russian  yoke. 
What  they  were  not  able  to  accomplish 
by  force  in  those  they  did  achieve  by 
sheer  determination,  for  despite  their 
subjugation,  the  Lithuanians  success- 
fully resisted  Russian  attempts  to  ex- 
punge their  language  and  culture  and 
replace  it  with  that  of  their  oppressor's. 
The  spirit  of  independence  has  never 
deserted  the  Lithuanian  people:  The 
reality  of  Independence  was  achieved  in 
1918.  That  after  two  decades  of  freedom 
this  brave  people  should  have  fallen  once 
again  under  Russian  dominance  Is  tragic. 
That  the  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  Soviet  incorporation  of  Lithu- 
ania is  only  an  appropriate  testimony  to 
the  Indomitable  love  of  freedom  which 
still  animates  that  brave  nation. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  In  the  month 
of  Februarj',  freedom-loving  people 
everywhere,  and  particularly  Americans 
of  Lithuanian  heritage,  mark  two  impor- 
tant dates — the  formation  of  the  Lithu- 
anian state  in  1251  and  the  establish- 
ment of  modem  Republic  of  Lithuania 
in  1918.  This  year,  as  we  have  in  the  past, 
the  Senate  Is  participating  In  the  obser- 
vation of  these  anniversaries.  It  Is  espe- 
cially Important  that  we  do  pause  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  accomplishments  and  tra- 
ditions of  Lithuanian  Americans  and 
their  ancestral  homeland,  because  no 
people  have  more  firmly  rooted  dedica- 
tion to  the  Ideals  of  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence. Throughout  their  history  this 
dedication  of  the  Lithuanian  people  has 
shone  forth  through  oppression,  subjuga- 
tion, and  occupation  of  their  homeland 
and  In  their  accomplishments  and  serv- 
ice to  the  cause  of  peace  and  freedom  In 
their  adopted  countries.  America,  espe- 
cially, has  been  enriched  by  the  con- 
tributions of  Lithuanian  refugees  and 
Immigrants  and  their  descendants. 


Recently,  I  received  an  essay  from  the 
Lithuanian-American  Community  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Inc.  This  essay 
capsulizes  the  history  of  Lithuania,  and 
the  U.S.  support  for  the  restoration  of 
freedom  to  that  nation  and  other  captive 
states  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 


stance,  to  2  minutes,  not  to  extend  be- 
yond  12   o'clock   meridian. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  dur- 
ing the  vote  today  on  the  motion  to  in- 
voke clotu'-e,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  be 
permitted  to  have  one  staff  assistant  on 
the  floor  to  assist  him,  he  being  the 
leader  in  the  forces  to  invoke  cloture. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  name 
of  the  staff  member  is  Mr.  Wes  Barthel- 
mes. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  TUES- 
DAY. MARCH  2,  TO  11  AM. 
WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  3,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  on 
Tuesday  next,  March  2,  it  stand  in  recess 
until  li  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  March  3, 
1971. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COLLOQUY  ON  DISABLED  AMERI- 
CAN VETERANS  ON  WEDNESDAY, 
MARCH  3 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  im- 
mediately following  the  approval  of  the 
Joiurnal  on  Wednesday.  March  3,  if  there 
is  no  objection,  and  the  recognition  of 
the  two  leaders  imder  the  prevous  stand- 
ing order,  there  be  a  period  of  45  min- 
utes, imder  the  charge  of  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphreys, 
for  a  colloquy  with  respect  to  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  Disabled  Americsai 
Veterans. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  As  I  un- 
derstand, the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole)  will  cosponsor  the  colloquy. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  mrglnla.  Mr.  Pres"- 
ident,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded,  so  that  I 
may  make  a  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, wlU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
now  be  a  renewed  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business,  with 
statements  therein  limited  in  this  in- 


additional  statements 
campaign  reform 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record,  today's  New  York  Times  colvunn 
entitled  "Controlling  the  Cost  of  1972." 
written  by  Tom  Wicker.  Mr.  Wldker 
discusses  the  approach  of  the  campaign 
reform  bill  I  expect  to  introduce  on 
Thursday  of  this  week.  I  feel  his  com- 
ments deserve  the  Senate's  fullest  at- 
tention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CONTEOLilNO  THE  COST  OP  1972 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 
WASHINGTON.  February  22.— Senator  Hugh 
Scott  of  Pennsylvania,  the  mmorlty  leader.  Is 
circulating  a  campaign  finance  bill  that  is 
appaxently  not  an  official  Nixon  AdmlnlBtra- 
tlon  proposal,  and  whlcb  does  not  provide 
ror  limitations  on  wbat  candidates  may  spend 
to  win  election. 

This  suggest*  that  Mr.  Nixon,  despite  hav- 
ing vetoed  a  campaign  spending  bill  passed 
last  year  by  the  I>emocratlc  Congress,  does 
not  plan  to  put  forward  an  Administration 
alternative  this  year.  Since  Mr.  Scott  and  his 
cosponsor.  Senator  Charles  Mathlas  or  Mary- 
land, prepared  their  bill  In  cooperation  with 
the  White  House,  It  also  suggests  that  Mr. 
Nixon  will  not  support  a  Umltatlon  on  spend- 
ing. 

Because  the  measure  Mr.  Nixon  vetoed 
would  have  put  stifl  and  self-enforcing 
limits  on  the  blggeet  item  of  campaign 
spending— television— It  may  seem  that  the 
Soott-Mathlas  bill  Is  little  more  than  a  pale 
Imitation,  designed  to  prepetuate  the  Repub- 
lican flnancW  advantages. 

But  Democratic  leaders  ought  to  think 
twice  before  they  InsUt  on  a  measure  that 
limits  spending.  In  the  first  place.  Mr.  Nixon 
possesses  not  only  the  veto  power  but  the 
political  muscle  to  drum  up  needed  Repub- 
lican support  for  a  campaign  finance  blU. 
It  seems  reasonably  clear  that  he  Is  likely  to 
use  the  former,  as  he  did  last  year,  and  forget 
the  latter  II  the  Democrats  Insist  on  a  oeUlng 
on  political  spending. 

In  the  second  place,  if  the  Scott-Mathlas 
blU  represents  a  package  Mr.  Nixon  would 
accept,  there  Is  much  to  be  said  for  getting 
it  Into  the  law  before  1972,  rather  than  suffer- 
ing another  veto  of  a  more  stringent  measure. 
The  draft  was  developed  with  the  aid  of  the 
National  Committee  for  an  Effective  Con- 
gress, a  main  sponsor  of  last  year's  blU,  and 
contains  these  useful  provisions: 

A  new  Federal  comnalsslon  to  enforce  strict 
reporting  of  all  campaign  contributions  and 
expenditures:  feasible  limits  on  Individual 
and  committee  contributions;  subsidization 
of  some  campaign  postage  costs;  tax  credits 
and  deductions  to  encourage  small  contribu- 
tions; permanent  repeal  of  Federal  laws  that 
now  bar  televised  Prealdentlal  debates,  and 
a  rule  that  all  advertising  media  must  extend 
their  lowest  rates  to  political  candidates. 

One  Important  provision  In  the  section  on 
contributions  would  prevent  candidates  from 
contributing  to  their  own  campaigns  more 
than  850,000  (If  running  for  President  or 
Vice  President) ,  $35,000  (If  ninnlng  for  the 
Senate)  or  $25,000  (If  rimnlng  for  the 
House) .  Contributions  from  members  of  their 
families  would  also  be  limited,  thus  largely 
preventing  wealthy  persons  from  overwhelm- 
ing less  wealthy  opi>onentB. 
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FlnaUy,  there  to  a  substenttol  oasa  to  be 
made  against  Imposing  limits  on  campaign 
spending.  The  moet  Important  point  against 
svicb  a  celling  Is  that  it  would  limit  a  chal- 
lenger to  the  same  amount  an  entrenched 
Incumbent  could  spend. 

A  non-incumbent  in  many  cases  needs  to 
spend  more  money  Just  to  "start  even"  either 
In  a  primary  against  an  incumbent  with 
strong  organization  support  or  In  an  election 
against  a  well-known  incumbent.  Thus,  a 
spending  limit  would  often  work  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  "Ins"  of  both  parties  and  the 
political  status  quo. 

There  may  also  be  a  constitutional  prob- 
lem, since  some  authorities  believe  that  an 
expenditure  for  speech  is  essenilally  the  same 
thing  under  the  Plrsi  Amendment  as  spMoh 
Itself.  If  a  candidate  already  had  spent  what- 
ever amount  the  law  permitted,  would  It  be 
constitutional  to  prevent  some  Individual  or 
group  from  spending  their  own  money  to  ez- 
preaa  support  for  him.  or  opposition  to  hla 
opponent? 

Again,  it  would  be  dUBcuIt  to  enforce  over- 
all spending  ceilings  If  a  candidate  himself 
was  not  responsiblb  for  controlling  all  ex- 
penditures in  his  behalf.  Yet  it  seems  a  dubi- 
ous proposition  indeed  that  a  citlsen  may 
not.  If  he  wishes,  takes  out  an  ad  to  express 
his  personal  political  convictions.  Effective 
enforcement  would  appear  to  limit  constitu- 
tional rights;  but  protecting  constitutional 
rights  would  make  enforcement  of  over-all 
spending  ceilings  next  to  Iznpoaslble. 

If  some  way  could  be  found  to  limit  tele- 
vision spending,  particularly  for  advertising, 
without  limiting  over-all  expenditures,  that 
might  answer  the  constitutional  problem  as 
well  as  bring  the  cost  of  campaigning  down 
to  a  level  mo.'e  accessible  to  all  potential  can- 
didates. For  the  moment,  and  V taking  Mr. 
Nixon's  veto  powers  into  account\the  Scott- 
Mathlas  bill  looks  like  the  best  berto  apply 
some  practical  regulation  to  the  cost  of 
poUtlcklng  in  1972. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OP  BITUMINOUS 
COAL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Nation  is  coming  to  realize 
more  and  more  the  importance  of  bi- 
tuminous coal,  which  is  the  most  abun- 
dant fuel  reserve  in  our  land  emd  must  be 
our  principal  source  of  energy  in  the 
future. 

Carl  E.  Bagge,  the  new  president  of 
the  National  Coal  Association,  made  an 
address  to  the  Gas  Men's  Round  Table 
in  Washington.  February  2.  in  which  he 
pointed  out  the  need  for  a  national  en- 
ergy and  environmental  policy  to  allow 
the  Nation  to  make  the  fullest  use  of 
domestic  energy  fuels  and  to  reconcile 
the  use  of  coal  with  the  Increasing  de- 
mands for  an  improved  environment. 

Mr.  Bagge  brings  authoritative  knowl- 
edge to  the  subject,  and  his  words  de- 
lerve  a  careful  hearing.  Before  becoming 
president  of  the  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion on  January  1,  he  served  nearly  6 
years  as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  including  a  term  as  vice 
chairman.  In  liis  service  with  the  Com- 
mission, he  dealt  daily  with  the  problems 
of  national  energy  supply,  and  in  his 
new  poet  as  president  of  the  coal  Indus- 
try's national  trade  association,  he  is  the 
voice  in  Washington  for  an  increasingly 
Important  segment  of  the  energy  supply. 

Mr.  Bagge  pointed  out  some  impera- 
tives concerning  the  coal  industry  which 
I  commend  to  the  attention  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  He  called  attention, 
for  example,  to  the  need  for  increaaed 


Oovemment  support  for  accelerated  re- 
search in  means  of  converting  coal  to 
sulfur-free  gas  in  order  to  supplement 
our  declining  reserves  of  natural  gas.  He 
showed  the  need  for  more  Federal  spon- 
sorship of  research  in  processes  to  re- 
move sulfur  oxides  from  the  stack  gases 
of  powerplants  consuming  coal — and  for 
that  matter,  oil. 

I  £im  concerned  that  America  make  the 
best  possible  use  of  her  coal  reserves,  not 
only  because  coal  is  the  leading  industry 
in  West  Virginia,  but  also  because  coal 
represents  the  future  so  far  as  the  Na- 
tion's principal  energy  supply  is  con- 
cerned. 

I  have  successfully  fought  to  increase 
funds  for  coal  research  in  the  past,  and 
I  assure  the  Senate  that  I  will  examine 
the  administration's  new  proposals  care- 
fully to  make  sure  they  are  adequate  to 
the  needs  of  the  national  energy  supply. 
I  have  also  been  privileged  to  Join  my 
colleague  from  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, In  sponsoring  a  proposal  for  a 
study  of  a  national  energy  policy,  and  I 
am  pleased  that  such  a  study  is  planned 
this  year  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  Mr.  Jackson. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Coal's   Nrw   Bole   in   thk   Dxcads  or  tux 

19708 

(By  Carl  E.  Bagge) 

The  appearance  of  a  coal  spokesman  before 
the  Gas  Men's  Round  Table  at  the  beginning 
of  the  decade  of  the  1970'b  is  symbolic.  Be- 
fore this  decade  doaee,  the  coal  Industry 
will  have  moved  from  Its  old  poeltlon  as  a 
competitor  of  the  gas  industry  to  a  new 
status  as  a  principal  supplier  of  gaa. 

This,  the  era  of  the  1970'b,  vrtll  be  the  dec- 
ade in  which  the  coal  industry,  after  a  proud 
but  checkered  history,  finally  attains  Its  nat- 
ural birthright  as  the  principal  future  source 
of  energy  for  the  nation.  Coal's  birthright 
has  always  been  secure.  Its  inevitability  has 
been  based  upon  the  fact  that  no  other  do- 
mestic fuel  poaseases  the  reserves  which 
even  approach  those  of  coal  In  meeting  the 
nation's  nearly  Insatiable  appetite  for  en- 
ergy In  the  decades  which  stretch  beyond 
the  70's — within  the  limits  of  existing  tech- 
nology. All  that  has  been  lacking  in  the  at- 
tainment of  coal's  propyer  poeltlon  has  been 
Its  acknowledgment  by  government  policy 
makers.  Today,  enlightened  government  pol- 
icy is  finally  acknowledging  coal's  birthright. 

Our  nation's  projected  energy  require- 
ments underscore  the  need  for  achieving  an 
adequate  and  reliable  fuel  supply.  The  reali- 
ties of  the  present  and  the  vagaries  of  the 
future  dictate  that  our  reUance  must  now 
be  directed  toward  our  domestic  energy  sup- 
plies. The  hazards  of  heavy  dep>endence  on 
foreign  sources  are  obvious  and  even  familiar 
to  the  public  by  now.  We  are  already  pain- 
fully experlenclag  some  of  the  resulta  of  sub- 
jecting our  petroleum  supplies  to  the  un- 
certainties of  international  politics.  CHir  na- 
tion cannot  safely  make  a  crucial  and  in- 
creasing share  of  our  llfe-sxistalning  energy 
the  hoetage  of  unstable  and  perhaps  boetUe 
foreign  governments.  Purthernlqre,  to  allow 
a  major  part  of  our  natl9irti  entrgy  bill  to 
become  a  oonstatit  drali>  «n  our  balance  of 
paymeitts'  ^»tkld  ultimately  cripple  otir 
economy. 

The  Senate  Public  Works  Committee  staff 
only  recently  estimated  the  V.Q.  energy  con- 


sumption wUl  Increase  41.5  percent  from 
1968  to  1980,  and  171  percent  to  the  year 
2000.  The  stair  repeated  the  now-f&miliai 
statement  that  demand  for  natural  gas  and 
crude  petroleum  are  outstripping  current  ad- 
ditions to  proved  reserves,  "and  the  time  win 
soon  arrive  when  the  production  of  these 
fuels  will  be  at  a  maximum." 

Since  It  is  increasingly  clear  that  V&.  re- 
serves of  uranium  constitute  an  Inadequste 
energy  sovu-ce  untU  it  can  be  used  in  fast- 
breeder  reactors — which  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committees  recent  publication  says 
may  be  1990  or  later— the  job  of  keeping  the 
nation  warm,  lighted,  running  and  hinged  to- 
gether la  clearly  up  to  the  fossil  fuels.  ThU. 
In  the  final  analyals,  Is  to  say  It  U  up  to 
domestic  supplies,  which  In  large  measure  U 
up  to  coal. 

But  If  the  nation's  coal  industry  Is  to  be 
able  to  meet  the  future  demands  upon  it— 
which  means  If  the  nation  is  to  have  ade- 
quate, dependable  supplies  of  energy— cer- 
tain hard  decisions  must  be  made  and  made 
now,  and  certain  crucial  steps  taken,  by  Uie 
coal  and  related  industries,  by  the  consumers 
of  coal,  by  the  government  and  by  the  public. 
These  decisions  constitute  the  present  im- 
peratives facing  the  coal  Industry  and  the 
pubUc  in  the  decade  of  the  70's. 

Take  the  immediate  problem  of  consum- 
ing coal  within  the  ever-stricter  regulations 
for  air  pollution  control.  The  national  In- 
terest requires  a  speedy  solution  If  we  are 
to  avoid  power  blaclwuts,  for  coal  furnishes 
60  percent  of  the  heat  used  to  generate  elec- 
tric power  for  the  nation. 

One  answer  to  air  pollution  Is  not  to  re- 
quire "clean"  fuel,  but  to  burn  fuel  cleanly. 
Continuing  the  pulley  of  limiting  the  sulfur 
content  of  fuel  for  electric  utilities  Is  self- 
defeating.  It  discourages  use  of  the  most 
abundant  fuel.  Low-sulfur  coal  is  of  premium 
quality  and  coet:  Its  supplies,  at  least  In  the 
Elast,  are  limited;  and  it  Is  impossible  to  re- 
move enough  of  the  sulfur  from  ordinary 
ooal.  Consequently,  a  company  with  reserres 
of  high-sulfur  coal  has  had  no  incentive  to 
of>en  a  major  mine  If  Its  product  Is  likely  to 
be  regulated  out  of  the  market  by  govern- 
ment flat  in  a  few  months  or  years.  Adequate 
pollution  control  methods  could  restore  that 
Incentive.  A  decision  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  push  research  on  sulfur  oxide  emis- 
sion control  would  settle  some  of  the  uncer- 
tainty which  air  pollution  control  regulations 
have  caused  in  the  coal  industry. 

One  solution  is  to  utilize  hlgb-sulfur  ooal 
and  to  remove  sulfur  oxides  from  the  stack 
gases.  A  wide  variety  of  processes  are  in 
bench-scale,  pilot  plant  and  even  demonstra- 
tion plant  stage.  Intensive  government  aid 
to  build  and  test  full-scale  units  will  speed 
the  day  when  the  moet  effective  processes 
are  widely  Installed  and  operating.  UntU  that 
day  arrives,  government  regulators  at  all 
levels  must  realize  that  edicts  and  enforce- 
ment, no  matter  how  stringent  or  well- 
meant,  do  not  generate  electricity.  Only  coal 
can  do  that,  in  the  quantity  the  nation 
needs. 

There  Is  another  way  to  reconcile  coal  con- 
sumption with  the  need  for  cleaner  air,  and 
at  the  same  time  assure  the  nation  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  gas.  This  is  through 
accelerated  research  in  making  sulfur-free 
synthetic  pipeline  gas  from  coal.  In  fact,  the 
next  big  gas  strike  is  likely  to  be  not  from 
a  well  but  from  a  pilot  plant.  Several 
processes  are  in  advanced  stages  of  develop- 
ment. Two  pilot  plants  are  operating:  The 
Institute  of  Oas  Technology's  HYOAS  project 
in  Chicago,  and  FMC  Oorp's  COED  project  at 
Princeton,  New  Jersey.  A  pilot  plant  for  Oca- 
solidation  Coal  Co.'s  CO,  Acceptor  process  U 
being  built  at  Rapid  City,  SX).,  and  the  Na- 
tional Coal  Association's  research  afflliaM, 
Bituminous  Ooal  Research,  Inc.,  Is  negotia- 
ting with  the  Office  of  Coal  Research  for 
construction  of  a  pilot  plant  to  test  a  fourth 
process. 

The  American  Oas  Association  has  spon- 
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«nnd  an  engineering  study  of  potential  aitet 
whteh  has  already  delineated  enough  un- 
oommltted  coal,  and  enough  avaUable  water. 
ta  support  176  coal  gasification  pUnto,  each 
oroduclng  250  million  cubic  feet  of  gas  daUy. 

SUll  another  approach  to  burning  ooal 
riaanlv  lies  In  conversion  to  a  low-ash,  low- 
clilJur  Uquld  or  solid.  The  Office  of  Coal 
Research  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
recently  announced  plans  to  utilize  the  pllot- 
olant  facilities  erected  under  its  contract 
iirtth  Consolidation  Coal  Company  for 
"Project  Gasoline"  to  investigate  the  produc- 
tion of  low  sulfur,  synthetic  fuel  oil  from 
coal  Another  project  sponsored  by  the  same 
offlce  and  being  researched  by  The  Pittsburgh 
ft  Midway  Mining  Coal  Company  involves 
solvent  refining  of  coal  to  remove  inert 
minerals  and  produce  a  non-polluting  solid. 

The  OfBce  of  Coal  Research  has  supported 
Mslflcatlon  and  other  coal  conversion  re- 
»arcli  to  the  limit  of  its  funds,  but  that 
limit  has  been  alarmingly  low  in  view  of  the 
need  for  speedy  perfection  of  one  or  more  of 
8uch  processes.  The  need  for  adequate  energy 
and  pollution  control  makes  accelerated  re- 
search on  coal  conversion  a  national  Impera- 
tive which  deserves  full  government  support. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  under- 
scored this  In  saying  of  the  OCR  section  of 
the  budget  which  President  Nixon  presented 
to  Congress  last  week : 

"The  development  of  improved  methods 
for  utilizing  coal,  the  nation's  most  abundant 
energy  re-serve,  is  of  critical  national  im- 
portance if  we  are  to  meet  the  rapidly 
expanding  demands  for  clean  and  convenient 
low-sulfur  fuels  to  be  converted  to  the 
desired  forms  of  heat,  mechanical  power  and 
electricity  upon  which  our  entire  economy  Is 
dependent." 

Specifically,  the  budget  proposala  include 
»S.420,0O0  for  the  CO.  Acceptor  process  plant 
m  South  Dakota  and  $3.6  mlUon  for  the  IQT 
HTGAS  process. 

These  are  Included  In  the  $21  million  budg- 
et for  the  Offlce  of  Coal  Research,  which 
also  includes  •3.035.000  for  the  FMC  process 
which  envisions  synthetic  p)€troleiun  as  well 
DS  gas.  The  budget  also  proposes  $2.2  million 
In  federal  funds  for  the  Bituminous  Coal 
Research,  Inc.,  plant.  However,  under  a  new 
stipulation  this  year  from  the  Offlce  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  the  contractor  Is  re- 
quired to  put  up  one-third  of  the  total 
money  for  new  pilot  plants,  and  this  would 
require  BCR  to  furnish  $1.1  million. 

In  addition,  the  budget  contains  $600,000 
for  BCR  to  continue  its  process  develop- 
ment unit  m  gasification  preparation  tech- 
nology to  pilot  plant  testing. 

The  new  concern  for  the  environment 
touches  the  coal  industry  in  another  way. 
More  than  one-third  of  the  nation's  coal 
output  is  produced  by  strip  mining.  Re- 
sponsible coal  operators  have  faced  up  to 
their  obligation  to  reclaim  the  land  they  dis- 
turb. In  nearly  every  area  where  ooal  Is  Btrlp- 
mined,  stringent  state  laws  now  make  cer- 
tain that  any  laggards  also  reclaim  the  land. 
The  coal  Industry  has  written  a  remarkable 
record — in  recent  years  It  has  reclaimed 
more  land  annually  than  It  mined,  not  only 
staying  current  with  its  work  but  reducing 
the  backlog  of  land  disturbed  years  ago. 

Purthermore,  coal  companies  and  their  as- 
sociations, working  closely  with  state  and 
federal  agencies,  are  steadily  Improving  rec- 
lamation techniques,  finding  new  plant 
soeclee  to  revegetate  the  land  and  new  ways 
to  return  it  to  productive  use — and  by  this 
method  are  creating  social  values. 

Yet  in  several  states,  environmentalist*  are 
pushing  movements  to  ban  atrip  mining  en- 
tirely, or  to  write  new  regulations  so  strict 
they  would  have  precisely  the  same  practical 
effect.  And  we  have  again  this  year  the  pros- 
pect of  bills  in  the  new  Congress  for  federal 
regulation  of  strip  mining. 

tJnleas  were  willing  to  give  up  one-third 
of  our  ooal  production,  and  even  more  than 
one-third  of  the  coal  used  for  electric  power, 


it  la  time  to  slow  this  drive  long  enough  to 
give  state  laws  a  chance  to  work.  The  coal 
Industry  is  doing  a  good  job  of  reclamation 
now,  but  it  takes  time  for  results  to  show. 
There  are  no  instant  forests  or  overnight 
vegetation,  whether  the  land  is  disturbed  by 
strip  mining,  highway  construction,  or  the 
cutting  of  forests  to  produce  newsprint  for 
Indignant  editorials  about  strip  mining.  If 
we  remove  some  of  the  emotional  beat  from 
the  Issue,  wo  will  find  that  responsible  oper- 
ators are  reaping  a  crop  of  coal  from  the 
land,  and  then  turning  it  to  other  crops, 
such  as  pulpwood,  pastures  or  farm  products. 
There  are  other  imperatives  connected  with 
ooal  which  affect  the  national  energy  supply. 
For  example,  part  of  the  1970  coal  shortage 
was  In  reality  a  shortage  of  railroad  coal  ckk. 
Many  railroads,  strapped  for  funds,  cannot 
buy  enough  cars.  Some  form  of  government 
aid  floan  guarantees  or  tax  concesslona)  Ifl 
needed,  not  with  the  purpose  of  helping  the 
railroads  but  of  assuring  coal  delivery  and 
adequate  fuel  for  the  nation. 

There  are  additional  imperatives  which 
bear  directly  on  the  coal  industry.  The  ooal 
Industry  will  need  thousands  of  new  miners 
to  replace  present  workers  reaching  retire- 
ment age,  and  to  staff  new  mines.  These  men 
must  be  trained  to  a  high  level  of  skill  and 
of  safety.  Though  the  coal  Industry  haa. 
tripled  its  output  per  man-day  since  1946, 
producers  and  equipment  makers  must  look 
for  more  efflclent  mining  methods,  new 
health  and  safety  measures,  and  new  ways  to 
reduce  production  costs. 

There  Is  another  Imperative  for  the  coal 
industry:  it  must  make  a  reasonable  profit. 
This  seems  a  modest  enough  goal.  It  has  been 
missed  however  in  many  recent  years.  It  Is  a 
crucial  one  however  If  the  coal  Industry  Is  to 
attract  the  capital  necessary  for  expansion. 
There  Is  risk  in  any  investment.  The  prospect 
of  return  must  be  great  enough  to  com- 
pensate for  it.  Depletion  must  therefore  be 
critically  analyzed  by  this  Congress  and 
related  to  the  present  Imperatives. 

But  above  all,  the  central  imperative  for 
the  coal  industry  and  for  the  Industries 
which  serve  it  and  are  served  by  it.  Is  a  sound 
national  energy  policy  based  upon  domestic 
fuels  as  the  "keystone"  of  our  nation's  energy. 
From  this  will  flow  policies  of  reconciling 
energy  supply  with  environmental  goals,  of 
adequate  government  research  In  fossil  fuels 
to  balance  heavy  spending  on  atomic  energy, 
of  assuring  adequate  transportation  to  move 
coal  to  market.  Prom  a  rational  energy  policy 
also  will  flow  some  assurance  of  the  future, 
so  that  consumers  will  sign  long-term  con- 
tracts, thus  allowing  coal  producers  to  plan, 
finance  and  Install  new  mines  to  meet  future 
needs. 

Coal  constitutes  88  percent  of  the  nation's 
proved  reserves  of  energy  fuels,  and  74  per- 
cent of  Its  estimated  tiltlmate  reserves.  Full 
use  of  these  reserves  can  assure  the  nation 
abundant  energy  for  many  years — If  we  make 
the  right  policy  decisions  now. 

We  need  an  energy  policy  which  takes  ac- 
count of  one  paradoxical  reality — ^though  the 
future  of  the  coal  industry  looks  bright,  there 
nre  factors  at  work  today  which  could 
cripple  the  Industry  before  these  prospects 
are  realized  In  the  public  Interest. 

For  example.  If  the  nation  Is  to  benefit 
from  a  successful  process  to  make  gas  from 
coal,  it  is  essential  that  the  ooal  industry 
stay  healthy  until  the  process  Is  ready.  One 
way  to  achieve  this  is  to  get  the  process  on 
line  as  quickly  as  possible,  by  supporting  ac- 
celerated research,  as  I  have  suggested.  But 
meanwhile,  it  is  also  Important  that  the  coal 
Industry  not  be  retarded  by  such  things  aa 
environmental  demands  which  outrun  tech- 
nology— to  the  ultimate  disadvantage  of  the 
public. 

When  the  national  energy  shortage  threat- 
ened to  become  acute  in  the  second  half  of 
1970,  the  coal  Industry  was  able  to  overcome 
many    difficulties    and    meet    the    demands 


placed  upon  It.  It  produced  590  million  tons, 
the  highest  bltumlncniB  coal  production  In 
22  years.  The  coal  industry  was  able  to  ac- 
complish this  because  the  market  mechanism 
permitted  the  Inexorable  lavre  of  supply  and 
demand  to  operate  for  the  benefit  of  the 
consuming  public. 

In  contrast,  the  regulation  of  the  fleld 
price  of  natural  gas  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  prevented  the  development  of 
additional  supplies  of  gas  to  fill  the  increas- 
ing energy  needs.  The  gas  Industry  simply 
could  not  respond  to  the  Increased  national 
demand  in  large  part  because  of  the  cumber- 
some pricing  mechanism  required  by  the 
field  price  regulation  of  gas  produced  at  the 
wellhead. 

Therefore,  I  suggest  a  negative  imperative, 
from  my  six  years  as  a  regulator  of  the  na- 
tural gas  Industry.  National  energy  policy 
should  not  Include  the  imposition  of  either 
end-use  controls  or  price  regulations  on  the 
coal  industry.  Regulation  has  its  place  with 
public  utUitlea,  but  It  Is  not  as  flexible  or 
responsive  as  the  force  of  the  free  market. 

This  has  now  been  recognized  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers  in  its  annual  rep>ort 
to  the  President,  which  was  released  only 
yesterday.  In  that  report  the  Council  states: 
"There  appears  to  be  a  shortage  of  one 
major  energy  fuel,  natural  gas;  that  la,  itfl 
production  is  clearly  falling  short  of  desired 
consumption  at  current  prices.  Current  prices 
for  Interstate  sales  have  been  kept  low  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  which  sets  these 
prices  under  law.  Not  only  have  prices  been 
too  low  for  desired  consumption  no  be  met, 
but  they  appear  also  to  have  retarded  devel- 
opment of  new  g^s  supplies.  The  only  satis- 
factory solution  oT  this  problem  Is  to  allow 
the  price,  at  least  of  new  gas  not  previously 
committed,  to  approach  the  market-clearing 
level." 

The  Implications  of  this  statement  after 
two  frustrating  decades  of  fleld  price  regu- 
lation of  gas  must  now  be  clear  as  to  all 
energy  forms. 

In  particular,  I  fear  that  if  we  sill!  have 
federal  regulation  of  the  wellhead  price  of 
natural  gas  at  the  time  when  commercial 
gasification  of  coal  becomes  a  reality,  some 
one  will  suggest  that  the  price  of  coal  used 
in  a  gasification  plant  should  be  controlled. 
This  could  appeal  to  no  one  but  a  connois- 
seur of  chaos.  What  coal  producer  would 
want  to  sell  his  coal  to  a  gas  plant  at  a  regu- 
lated price  when  he  has  the  prospect  of  sell- 
ing it  In  unregulated  markets?  It  is  time  to 
regain  our  faith  in  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand. 

The  nation  can  have  ample  supplies  of 
energy  In  the  1970's  and  the  decades  which 
He  beyond  if  it  will  only  adopt  a  rational 
energy  and  environmental  policy.  If  we  put 
crur  trust  in  domestic  supplies  and  encourage 
their  conversion  and  tise,  we  have  at  our 
command  the  world's  largest  coal  reserves — 
energy  enough  for  centuries. 

I  Invite  your  support  for  accelerated  gov- 
ernment research  to  speed  the  day  when  the 
gasification  of  coal  becomes  a  reality.  I  In- 
vite research  toward  this  goal  by  the  gas  in- 
dustry Itself.  There  are  increasing  signs  of 
activity  in  this  field  by  gas  companies.  Only 
last  week,  the  Ooltmibia  Gas  System  an- 
nounced that  its  new  subsidiary,  Columbia 
Coal  Gasification  Corporation,  is  launching 
a  long-range  program  to  identify  coal  re- 
serves and  possible  sltee  for  ^alflcation 
plants  in  the  Appalachian  area.  There  are 
reports  from  the  West  of  other  firms  Inter- 
ested in  gasification,  and  of  gas  companies 
acquiring  coal  reserves. 

The  coal  Industry  has  suppjorted  reeearch 
to  the  limit  of  its  own  ability,  but  this  limit 
haa  been  low  because  of  the  fragmented  na- 
ture of  the  coal  inditstry  and  its  low  profit 
margin.  We  now  seek  help  from  the  govern- 
ment, not  In  our  own  interest  but  in  the 
interest  of  the  nation. 

As   long   as   nuclear  energy   research    Eind 
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development  Is  concentrated  In  a  single 
agency.  I.e.,  the  Atomic  Energy  CommlBslon, 
and  continuing  Congrwelonal  concern  Is  re- 
pooed  in  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  and  the  nation's  Indiistrlal  complex 
la  Involved  In  nuclear  development  through 
the  Atomic  Industrial  Forum,  while  fosBll 
fuel  production,  transportation,  utilization 
and  conversion  Is  divided  among  a  dozen 
agencies  of  government,  fossil  fuels  will  In- 
evitably be  disadvantaged  in  the  competi- 
tion not  only  for  the  federal  R&D  dollars  but 
in  the  public  mind  as  well. 

Only  an  energy  policy  which  seeks  to  "put 
It  all  together."  In  the  current  vernacular, 
will  even  begin  to  meet  the  need  to  relate 
our  energy  policies  to  our  current  environ- 
mental goals.  "Putting  It  all  together"  is  thus 
coal's  plea  to  the  American  public  and  its 
final  Imperative.  This  can  best  be  achieved 
by  the  establishment  of  an  agency  compara- 
ble to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  pro- 
mote and  fund  clean  fossil  fuels,  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  Congress  on  fuels  similar  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  to  estab- 
lish a  balanced  emphasis  on  nuclear  and 
fossil  fuels  and  a  forum  involving  the  pri- 
vate sector  similar  In  scope  to  the  Atomic 
Industrial  Porum. 

Coal's  birthright  as  the  nation's  primary 
source  of  fuel  will  be  attained  In  this  decade 
despite  a  host  of  formidable  obstacles.  It  is 
our  obligation  to  demonstrate  that  coal's 
birthright  and  the  national  Interest  coincide, 
and  that  pyolicies  relevant  to  its  attainment 
must  be  evolved  now  in  the  national  interest. 
This  is  not  only  the  coal  indvistry's  but  the 
nation's  Imperative  in  this  decade  of  the 
1970'8, 


Ing  to  have  any  hope  of  peace  in  our  life- 
time and  in  the  years  to  come. 

If  we  are  to  accomplish  all  this,  then 
a  working  partnership  at  the  Interna- 
tional level,  at  the  Federal,  State,  and  lo- 
cal levels,  and  in  communities  must  be 
forged  Eind  applied  in  trust  and  mutual 
respect. 

The  formula  for  the  better  life  In  free- 
dom and  security  Is  not  to  be  foimd  In 
massive  power  or  Incredible  wealth,  but 
in  a  working  partnership — a  partnership 
of  people  and  their  government,  a  part- 
nership of  communities,  a  partnership 
of  nations. 


HUMPHREY  CALLS  FOR  ERA  OP 
PARTNERSHIP 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  U.S. 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam  should  not 
signal  a  new  era  of  American  Isolation- 
ism, but  lead  to  a  new  age  of  a  construc- 
tive, working  partnership  among  the 
community  of  nations. 

We  cannot  alone  make  over  the  world, 
nor  should  we  want  to.  We  should  not 
seek  to  dominate  but  rather  to  cooperate. 
This  troubled  world  needs  the  moral, 
political,  and  economic  partnership  of 
America. 

The  time  has  come  to  take  off  the 
policeman'?  badge,  lay  down  the  war- 
rior's rifle,  and  extend  the  hand  of 
friendship  and  cooperation. 

Let  everyone  know  that  we  do  not 
want  to  impose  our  will  or  our  way  of 
life  on  anyone,  that  we  do  not  want  to 
be  God  or  policeman. 

What  America  needs  today  Is  a  sense 
of  partnership,  not  power — a  sense  of 
worth,  not  wealth. 

We  must  set  the  example  for  this  part- 
nership at  home.  The  National  Govern- 
ment has  a  responsibility  of  partnership 
with  State  and  local  governments,  and 
they  in  t'jrn  must  be  partners  among 
themselves. 

And  Government  at  all  levels  must 
have  a  working  partnership  and  rela- 
tionship of  trtist  with  the  people. 

Viable,  living,  fimctionlng  partner- 
ships such  as  these  are  essential  If  we 
are  going  to  provide  for  the  educational 
and  health  needs  of  our  children  today 
and  a  decade  from  now:  if  we  are  going 
to  overcome  the  ravages  of  racism  and 
poverty;  if  we  are  going  to  protect  and 
rescue  our  environment;  if  we  are  going 
to  build  and  expand  our  economy;  if  we 
are  going  to  provide  jobs  for  the  Jobless 
and  a  growing  population;  if  we  are  go- 


RESERVE    OFFICERS    ASSOCIA'nON 
AWARD  TO  SENATOR  THURMOND 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  It  was  my 
privilege  to  attend  the  midwinter  ban- 
quest  of  the  Reserve  Officers  Association 
this  past  Friday  night  when  one  of  our 
distinguished  Members  received  ROA's 
highest  award,  the  1971  Minuteman 
Award. 

The  man  so  appropriately  recognized 
and  honored  was  the  senior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thtjrmond).  He 
gave  a  most  eloquent  and  Inspirational 
address  which  I  feel  is  worthy  of  study  by 
every  Member  of  the  Senate.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  outstanding  speech 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbc- 
ORD,  as  follows : 

The  Emerging  Crisis 

(Remarks  by  Senator  Strom  THtTRMONo) 

Mr.  Speaker.  Admiral  Carpenter,  Past  Pres- 
idents and  Members  of  the  RCA.  Mrs.  Qove 
and  Members  of  the  ROAL.  Distinguished 
guests  and  my  Pellow  Americans: 

I  am  filled  with  humility  and  pride  to  be 
the  recipient  of  the  1971  Reeerve  OfBcers 
Association  "Minute  Man  Award."  I  believe 
this  is  my  greatest  achievement  since  I  per- 
suaded Nancy  to  say  "yee." 

SPEAKER  ALBERT 

It  Is  especially  meaningful  to  me  to  have 
this  award  presented  by  Speaker  Carl  Albert, 
whom  all  of  us  In  Congress  respect  and  ad- 
mire. This  dedicated  American,  I  predict,  wUl 
give  the  House  of  Representatives  powerful 
and  history-shaping  leadership  In  the  criti- 
cal days  ahead.  I  knew  many  years  ago  that 
Carl,  affectionately  known  as  "The  Uttle 
Giant",  was  going  places — not  only  because 
of  his  own  talents,  but  also  because  he  se- 
lected as  hi-  bride  Mary  Harmon,  a  lovely 
lady  from  South  Carolina. 

While  speaking  of  our  fine  State,  permit 
me  to  acknowledge  and  thank  the  many 
South  Carolinians  who  are  present  here  to- 
night. Win  they  please  stand?  (Ployd 
Spence — Sherry    Shealy ) 

MINTTTX  MAN  AWARD 

My  friends,  it  Is  a  unique  honor  for  me  to 
receive  this  award,  and  I  extend  to  each  of 
the  ROA  Members  here  tonight  my  heartfelt 
appreciation  for  this  high  honor.  I  am  par- 
ticularly grateful  for  the  award  because  of 
thoee  who  have  stood  here  before  me:  Great 
.Americans  like  the  late  Richard  Russell  and 
my  devoted  friend  and  colleague  the  late 
Mendel  Rivers;  John  Stennls.  Eddie  Hubert 
and  Bob  Slkes;  Margaret  Chase  Smith, 
Speaker  John  McCormack,  and  Melvin  Laird: 
Bryce  Harlow  and  Carl  Vinson,  and  other 
distinguished  citiaens. 

As  you  know.  Margaret  Chase  Smith  is 
the  only  lady  to  grace  the  Floor  of  the 
Senate.  She  Is  pretty  and  she  is  smart.  8h« 
outranks  aU  of  us.  Mrs.  Smith  has  been  fre- 


quently mentioned  as  a  potential  pres- 
IdenUal  candidate.  A  reporter  asked  her 
what  she  would  do  if  she  woke  up  one 
morning  and  found  herself  in  the  White 
House.  Mrs.  Smith  rose  to  the  occasion  by 
answering.  "I  would  go  straight  to  Mn. 
Nixon  and  apologize — and  get  out  of  there.'" 

ROA 

Being  a  member  of  the  ROA  means  a 
great  deal  to  me  because  I  deeply  admire 
all  of  you  for  supporting  the  security  of 
our  country  over  the  years.  Any  organization 
headed  by  such  able  and  dedicated  men  as 
.\dmlral  Carpenter  and  Jake  Carlton  u 
bound  to  be  at  the  top — and  that  is  where 
ROA  stands.  The  ROA  helps  the  active 
Armed  Force*  In  many  ways.  The  Associa- 
tion represents  grass  roots  opinion  and 
draws  Its  strength  from  sound-thinking, 
dedicated  members  from  all  over  the  land. 
With  this  strength  and  backing,  ROA  offi- 
cials are  able  to  speak  with  authority  to 
the  Members  of  Congress  and  to  the  lead- 
ers of  our  Armed  Forces.  No  organization 
In  the  United  States  has  done  more  to  help 
keep  this  Country  prepared  and  to  sup- 
p>ort  a  strong  national  defense  than  the  ROA. 
The  people  of  tJie  United  States  appreciate 
your  devotion  to  your  Country  and  the  dedi- 
cation that  prompts  you  to  serve  It  so 
well. 

RESPECT  rOR  THE  MILITART 

It  hurts  me  today  when  I  see  attempts 
made  to  besmirch  or  downgrade  our  citi- 
zens In  uniform.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
man  in  uniform,  we  would  not  have  freedom 
in  America  today.  He  deservee  the  utmost 
respect,  consideration  and  admiration  of 
all  our  citizens.  Tonight.  I  am  pleased  to 
report  to  you  that  things  are  looking  up 
for  the  man  In  uniform. 

As  I  look  over  this  vast  audience  this 
evening,  I  see  a  number  of  General  and 
Flag  Officers,  and  I  feel  certain  they  will 
be  Interested  to  know  of  the  word  I  Just 
received  about  a  General  who  died  and 
went  to  Heaven,  He  was  received  quite 
wiarmly  and  accorded  what  we  know  In 
the  trade  as  "VIP"  treatment.  The  General 
was  ho\ised  in  a  mansion  of  gold  and  given 
full  rights  to  enjoy  all  of  the  benefits  of 
Heaven. 

At  the  same  time  a  Priest  arrived  in 
Heaven,  and  he  was  given  only  modest  quar- 
ters and  very  routine  treatment.  The  Priest 
observed  with  some  dismay  the  fine  gold 
house  occupied  by  the  General  and  the  VIP 
treatment  he  received.  Finally,  the  Priest  be- 
came so  annoyed  that  he  went  to  St.  Peter 
and  complained.  He  said  that  he  had  spent 
a  life  in  service  to  the  chiirch.  and  he  could 
not  understand  why  a  General,  who  had 
spent  a  lifetime  making  war,  should  be  given 
better  treatment.  To  this  complaint,  St. 
Peter  replied,  'Well,  we  have  had  thousands 
of  Priests  in  Heaven,  but  this  is  the  one  and 
only  General  we've  ever  had." 

EOTC 

In  looking  about  this  handsome  audience, 
I  see  fine  young  men  and  women  who  rep- 
resent the  ROTC  program.  This  program  is 
one  of  the  moet  important  elements  of  our 
defense  structure.  ROTC  is  the  chief  source 
of  officers  serving  on  active  duty  today,  60 
percent  of  our  officers  come  from  the  ROTC 
program,  exceeding  by  far  the  total  output 
of  our  military,  air  force  and  naval  academies. 
I  commend  our  young  men  and  women  in 
ROTC,  and  urge  them  to  be  proud  of  their 
service  and  to  wear  their  uniforms  with 
pride. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  our  youth  today 
are  better  educated,  more  Intelligent  and 
more  knowledgeable  than  ever  before.  Our 
young  people  assure  a  strong  future  for 
America.  We  adults  should  spend  more  time 
talking  with  our  youth  about  the  issues  of 
the  day.  Their  contributions  can  i)e  tre- 
mendous. The  future  of  our  Nation  rests 
in  their  hands. 
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I  am  vitally  interested  In  our  youth  and 
feel  deeply  that  the  hope  of  our  Nation  rests 
^th  the  younger  generation.  I  feel  very 
cloee  to  our  young  people;  In  fact,  I  married 
one  Incidentally,  Nancy  is  about  to  bring 
another  youngster  Into  the  world,  so  I  am 
doing  my  part  to  bridge  the  generation  gap. 

POW 

As  we  reflect  on  our  young  people,  let  us 
not  forget  the  real  heroes  of  the  Vietnam 
War  .  .  •  those  brave  young  men  who  are 
either  Prisoners  of  Hanoi  or  Missing  in  Ac- 
tion. We  do  not  know  exactly  how  many  are 
Prisoners  of  War.  but  we  do  know  that  those 
in  the  prison  camps  are  denied  basic  humani- 
tarian rights.  We  are  all  proud  of  Ross  Perot 
and  what  he  is  doing  In  this  cause,  I  am 
glad  his  sister  could  be  here  tonight.  The 
North  Vietnamese  are  Inhumane  in  their 
treatment  of  POWs  and  do  not  comply  with 
tte  Geneva  Convention.  I  believe  it  Is  o\ir 
sacred  trust  to  see  that  these  men  are  ac- 
corded proper  treatment  and  brought  home 
to  their  loved  ones. 

DISSENT 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  our  Nation  Is  ap- 
proaching one  of  the  watersheds  of  history. 
Each  Nation  at  times  faces  critical  moments 
when  Its  decisions  will  affect  the  course  of 
history  for  Its  own  people  and  for  genera- 
tions to  come. 

These  crises  may  be  internal  conflicts  or 
they  may  be  the  result  of  external  aggression. 

In  the  War  for  Independence  and  in  the 
War  Between  the  States,  we  faced  great 
crises  with  a  minimum  of  dissent  on  each 
side.  In  the  American  Revolution,  the  dy- 
namic leadership  of  our  Founding  Fathers 
prevailed  over  those  who  were  potential  dis- 
senters In  the  War  Between  the  States, 
both  sides  faced  internal  division  and  dis- 
sension. However,  this  dissent  did  not  mate- 
rially affect  the  outcome  on  either  side. 

Similarly,  in  World  War  I  and  World  War 
n.  our  Nation  was  so  strongly  united  that 
dissent  did  not  emerge.  Today,  the  apostles 
of  dissent  are  given  free  lip  service  by  the 
liberal  media.  Every  Incident  of  rebellion 
against  America  receives  prime  time  on  na- 
tional TV.  We  see  these  misfit,  self-righteous 
anarchists  burning  their  draft  cards,  but  you 
will  never  see  them  burn  their  social  se- 
curity cards.  Thev  derive  their  tactics  from 
Castro  and  their  money  comes  straight  from 
Daddy.  I  say  to  these  modern  "revolution- 
aries" that  in  the  wars  past,  united  we 
stood  and  united  we  won, 

CRISIS  or  WILL 

Today's  crisis  is  different  from  otir  con- 
flicts of  the  past.  We  no  longer  seem  to 
have  the  will  to  win.  We  have  been  engaged 
in  a  cold  war,  a  protracted  struggle  with 
Communism,  for  more  than  20  years.  Our 
problems  In  Indo-China  today  are  merely 
the  continuation  of  the  stalemate  in  Korea, 
Our  seeming  inability  to  achieve  a  military 
victory  has  left  the  Communists  hopeful 
that  if  they  hold  out,  they  will  dominate 
Asia  and  ultimately  the  whole  world.  We 
must  not  permit  this  to  happen. 

However,  I  emphasize  the  words  "seeming 
inability."  Our  military  planners  and  armed 
forces  have  always  had  the  capability  and 
capacity  to  produce  victory  If  the  military 
were  allowed  to  achieve  that  victory  in  1962, 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  coun- 
seled as  follows:  "If  war  should  come,  it  can 
be  conducted  successfully  only  by  military 
professionals  In  that  art;  and  if  strategy  or 
tactics  come  under  the  direction  of  unskilled 
amateurs,  sacrifice  In  blood  Is  Inevitable  and 
victory  Is  in  doubt."  This  sage  counsel  was 
Ignored. 

We  know,  however,  that  our  problem  has 
not  been  strictly  a  military  one.  but  a  psycho- 
logical one.  We  have  seen  a  dominance  of  ci- 
vilian planners  over  the  military — men  like 
Robert  McNamara,  whose  TFX  did  as  much 
for  our  security  as  the  Edsel  did  for  trans- 
portation. Issues  have  been  exploited  by  cer- 


tain political  and  ideological  forces  which 
seem  determined  to  assure  that  the  United 
States  must  compromise,  thus  losing  the  war 
and  losing  the  peace.  The  climate  of  public 
opinion  has  been  so  badly  eroded  that  it 
has  been  exceedingly  difficult  for  our  Com- 
mander-in-Chief to  take  the  necessary  steps 
in  Cambodia  and  Laos  to  enable  us  to  with- 
draw our  troops  honorably  and  safely,  and 
turn  the  fighting  over  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese. 

If  the  necessary  steps  had  been  taken  In 
1965,  the  Communists  would  never  have  been 
able  to  support  the  war  In  South  Vietnam, 
I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese Laotian  campaign  has  been  remark- 
ably successful.  Many  of  the  supply  lines 
have  been  cut,  forcing  the  North  Vietnam^  se 
out  Into  the  open.  Oiir  military  leaders  have 
finally  been  allowed  to  do  in  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia what  they  should  have  been  allowed 
to  do  6  years  ago, 

CRISIS    OF    WEAPONS 

Today,  another  crisis  Is  the  alarming  fail- 
ure to  understand  the  consequences  of  the 
Soviet  military  build-up  in  strategic  weapons, 
conventional  weapons  and  naval  might.  We 
must  stop  hiding  the  threat  of  the  Soviet 
Union  under  the  bed.  It  Is  here  that  you  as 
Members  of  the  ROA  have  a  special  duty. 
As  citizen-soldiers,  you  have  the  contacts, 
the  means  and  the  dedication  to  awaken 
our  Nation  to  the  threat  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  American  people  must  be  Informed  that 
what  this  country  needs  In  weapons  is  not 
parity,  not  sufficiency,  but  superiority. 

In  the  past  five  years,  the  U.S.  has  moved 
from  a  clear  strategic  nticlear  superiority 
over  the  Soviet  Union  to  a  point  where  the 
Soviets  have  surpassed  us  in  numbers  of 
ICBMs  and  megatonnage-carrylng  capability. 
The  Soviets  are  also  making  dramatic  strides 
In  missile  technology. 

With  this  sharp  Increase  In  USSR  strate- 
gic forces,  we  have  concurrently  witnessed  a 
buildup  in  the  Soviet  Navy  of  great  propor- 
tions. Soviet  Admiral  Gorshkov  In  April. 
1970.  declared:  "The  United  States  will  have 
to  understand  It  no  longer  has  mastery  of 
the  seas," 

Concurrent  with  the  rise  In  Soviet  naval 
strength,  we  noted  at  the  last  Moscow  air 
show  that  the  Soviets  flew  In  one  day  more 
new  tactical  aircraft  designs  than  the  U.S. 
had  flown  in  ten  years. 

Our  Army  Is  undergoing  a  period  of  sweep- 
In?;  chanee.  We  are  now  reducing  our  ground 
forces  from  the  19%  divisions  we  had  at  the 
peak  of  the  Vietnam  War  to  13  V3  divisions 
in  the  months  ahead. 

We  must  remember  that  as  we  decrease 
the  size  of  our  regular  forces,  we  must 
strengthen  and  Increase  the  size  of  our  Re- 
serves. 

Despite  the  warnings  from  our  military 
men.  the  Halls  of  Congress  and  the  editorial 
pages  of  some  large  metropolitan  newspapers 
resound  with  cries  of  "Ciit  the  Military", 
"Cut  Defense",  and  "Peace  now."  "Peace 
now"  is  not  the  solution — It  would  produce 
a  total  bloodbath.  We  must  not  allow  our 
freedom  to  be  diluted  by  these  false  peace- 
makers who  are  playing  politics  with  the 
survival  of  our  Nation.  I.  like  you,  am  not 
ready  to  run  up  a  white  flag  for  the  United 
States  of  America, 

NATIONAL    PRIOBITIES 

Much  is  being  said  about  the  reordering  of 
national  priorities.  Little  note  is  taken  of 
the  fact  that  such  a  reordering  Is  not  only 
well  underway,  but  far  advanced.  Our  pri- 
orities have  already  been  reordered;  but,  un- 
fortunately, reordered  away  from  military 
preparedness. 

Consider  only  these  three  facts: 
1.  The  present  defense  budget  represents 
the  lov.-est  percent  of  our  Gross  National 
Product  since  1951  and  the  lowest  percent  of 
our  Federal  Budget  since  1950,  Few  talk 
about  that  fact. 


2.  Since  1964,  non-defense  spending  has 
risen  230  percent.  While  defense  spending  has 
Increased  only  50  percent,  despite  the  Viet- 
nam War  costs.  Pew  talk  about  that  fact. 

3,  Today  defense  takes  only  21.3  percent  of 
total  public  spending,  while  in  1953  the  de- 
fense share  was  Just  under  50  percent.  Fewer 
still  talk  about  that  fact. 

At  present,  we  are  In  a  period  of  transition. 
We  are  moving  from  a  period  of  war  to  a 
period  of  peace,  from  confrontation  to  nego- 
tiation, and  perhaps,  from  conscription  to 
volunteers.  This  Is  a  period  filled  with  hope, 
but  one  from  which  despair  may  suddenly 
spring. 

NATIONAL   GOALS 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  we  face  great  prob- 
lems In  the  months  and  years  ahead.  None  is 
more  important  than  the  security  and  safety 
of  our  homeland.  We  have  men  and  women 
In  the  Congress  who  do  imderstand  these 
problems.  Many  of  them  are  here  tonight; 
working  together,  and  with  your  help,  we 
can  meet  this  challenge. 

Let  this  message  be  heard  throughout  the 
land  •  A  Communist  country  does  not  develop 
massive  military  power  without  the  inten- 
tion of  using  It.  It  does  not  develop  power 
to  defend,  but  rather  to  coerce  or  destroy. 
For  these  reasons,  we  cannot  withdraw  from 
the  world  arena. 

Let  this  goal  be  our  crusade:  To  expoimd 
the  cause  of  national  defense  with  every  re- 
source at  our  command.  We  must  speak  from 
the  lectern,  use  the  printed  page,  talk  with 
neighbor,  friend,  stranger  and  doubter. 

in  making  these  efforts: 

Let  us  rekindle  the  spirit  of  our  fore- 
fathers. 

Let  us  re-dedlcate  ourselves  to  this  Nation 
we  love  and  cherish. 

Let  us  stand  against  the  tide  of  isolation-  <- 
1st  pressures  sweeping  our  country. 

Let  us  enunciate  a  clear  call  for  military 
superiority. 

Let  us  demand  respect  for  our  men  and 
women  In  uniform. 

Let  us  stake  our  lives,  our  property,  and  our 
sacred  honor,  so  our  Flag  will  continue  to 
fly,  and  our  freedom  will  continue  to  live. 

In  short,  let  us  all  be  Minute  Men  for 
America. 


JOURNALISM  AND  PUBLIC  RELA- 
TTONS  COURSES  AT  UNIVERSITY 
OP  MARYLAND 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  In  this 
complex  age  in  which  effective  communi- 
cations are  becoming  increasingly  more 
vital,  there  Is  a  corresjjondlng  need  to 
provide  more  extensive  training  to  those 
who  have  chosen  the  communications 
field  for  their  careers. 

The  University  of  Maryland  has  recog- 
nized this  need,  and  with  this  semester 
is  enlarging  Its  curriculum  with  graduate 
level  courses  in  Journalism  and  public 
relations  to  reflect  the  growing  demand 
for  professionals  in  these  areas. 

A  lecture  delivered  recently  to  the  stu- 
dents of  the  University's  Department  of 
Journalism  by  Washington  public  rela- 
tions practitioner  James  N.  Sites  em- 
phasizes the  relevance  of  this  expanding 
field  to  our  modem  society. 

I   ask   imanlmous   consent   that   Mr. 

Sites'  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

The  Activist  Explosion:  Leadebship  Chal- 
lenges ON  A  New  PtJBLic  Battlegrottnt) 

(By  James  N,  Sites) 
On  every  side  in  today's  tumultuous  world 
is  a  startling,  portentous  growth  of  activism 
in  public  and  political  life.  Much  of  this  is 
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gradu*Uy  being  directed  against  business, 
poelng  wholly  new  demands  on  management 
for  effective  responses — and  unprecedented 
challenges  to  Ita  public  relations. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  speak  to  a  unlrerslty 
group  on  thl3  subject  since  It  gives  both  of 
us  a  chance  to  examine  some  of  the  direc- 
tions our  profession  Is  taking— you  as  peo- 
ple whose  careers  will  be  wholly  devoted  to 
coping  with  the  public  relations  future.  I 
from  the  vantage  point  of  relating  Washing- 
ton and  the  expanding  influence  of  the  Fed- 
eral government  to  Byolr  clients  In  particular 
and  to  PR  practice  In  general. 

Now.  as  all  of  you  know,  the  future  Is  a 
notoriously  slippery  subject  to  get  a  grip  on. 
Most  of  us  have  a  hard  time  telling  what's 
going  on  today,  not  to  mention  over  the  next 
decade.  Yet  I  know  these  unknowns  concern 
you  deeply  for  you  must  prepare  your  minds 
and  skills  to  handle  tomorrow's  challenges, 
however  vague  these  seem  right  now. 

ActuaUy.  after  spending  23  years  In  public 
relations  and  political  and  economic  report- 
ing—the bulk  of  that  In  Washington— Fve 
come  to  feel  it  reaUy  isnt  that  hard  to  dis- 
cern basic  trendUnes  that  point  generally 
toward  where  we're  heading  in  certain  flelds 
And  even  though  such  projections  often  go 
awry.  I  will  try  to  unearth  some  of  the  more 
meaningful  ones  here  today. 

To  get  right  to  my  ultimate  point.  I  be- 
lieve public  relations  practice  in  America  la 
becoming  an  entirely  new  ball  game. 

And  you.  the  future  players,  are  going  to 
have  to  cope  with  an  entirely  new  set  of  con- 
test r^lles. 

These  rules  are  being  shaped  right  now 
by  your  Intense  questioning  about  our  so- 
ciety's standards  and  institutions,  by  the  ris- 
ing volatility  of  national  issues,  by  the  ac- 
tivist groups'  growing  clamor  for  organiza- 
tion effectiveness,  responsiveness  and  public 
accountability.  Under  particular  attack  for 
.■several  reasons  Is  the  so-called  Eatabllsh- 
ment — the  centers  of  national  political  and 
economic  power. 

In  this  climate,  public  relations  people 
and  methods  are  not  only  being  put  squarely 
on  the  spot — effective  PR  help  is  also  needed 
as  never  before.  We  thus  face  untold  new 
opportunities. 

Forced  out  onto  the  public  stage,  leaders 
In  every  field  must  Increasingly  tvirn  to  you 
for  your  broad  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  public  opinion,  your  profeasloiuil  counsel- 
ing on  the  factors  shaping  It  and  your  com- 
munications expertise. 

Businessmen  especially  are  being  impelled 
toward  a  much  greater  involvement  In  all 
those  areas  where  business  touchee  the  com- 
munity and  people.  This.  In  turn,  Is  com- 
pelling broadened  executive  grasp  of  social 
forces  and  much  more  skill  in  dealing  with 
these  forces.  And  that's  where  you  as  pro- 
fessional public  relations  practitioners  come 
in.  Buslneee  must  rely  directly  on  PR  coun- 
seling to  help  develop  policies  thAt  aooord 
with  the  public  Interest;  to  communicate 
clearly  the  positive  actions  a  company  Is 
taking;  to  clear  up  misunderstandings  on  the 
part  of  the  activists;  to  explain  the  com- 
pany's position  and  to  ensure  that  all  sides 
In  a  controversy  get  a  fair  hearing. 

The  need  grows  dally.  Waablngton  U  fair- 
ly bursting  with  warning  signals  of  baUoon- 
mg  demands  on  business  in  the  broad  soolal- 
economlc  area.  To  cite  the  major  drives: 

Environmental  enthuslsts  are  dally  gaining 
strength  and  expertise  In  harassing  polluters 
of  the  air,  water  and  landscape 

Consumerism  advoactes  are  launching  new 
attacks  for  better  and  safer  products,  mean- 
ingful warranties  and  a  fuller,  franker  flow 
of  information  to  the  public. 

Race  organizations  continue  their  demands 
for  poUttcal  Justice,  employment  equality, 
minority  business  aid  and  a  greater  share  of 
the  economic  system's  benefits. 

The  woman's  liberation  movement  Ifl  also 
getting  attention,  pushing  similar  demands 
for  "equal  Jobs  at  equal  pay." 


Anti-war  groups  are  mounting  wider  forays 
against  defense  contractors  and.  Joining  with 
liberals,  are  stepping  up  preseuree  for  a  "re- 
ordering of  national  priorities" — the  shifting 
of  national  resources  from  military  usee  Into 
solving  domestic  problems. 

Meanwhile,  extremists  of  all  stripes  are 
accelerating  their  use  and  threatened  use 
of  bombing  and  violence  to  disrupt  both 
business  and  national  life. 

Now,  lets  underscore  right  here  that  few 
of  the  new  activist  groups  this  talk  deals 
with  are  bomb  throwers.  Moet  are  zealous 
advocates  of  particular  interesu  or  points 
of  view.  As  one  expert  puts  It,  "they  won't 
hijack  the  company  airplane  and  hold  your 
president  hostage  but  they  toill  keep  your  law 
department  up  all  night." 

Most  protest  groups  like  "Nader's  Raiders" 
have  some  conunon  characteristics :  They  are 
of  recent  vintage,  are  fairly  weak  financially, 
draw  their  main  support  from  the  young  of 
the  affluent  clasees,  and  are  led  by  forceful 
Individuals  like  Ralph  Nader  himself. 

So  what  does  a  typical  business  do  about 
any  of  these  activist  demands?  Let's  look 
closer  for  answers  at  specific  pressure  points: 
On  the  pollution  front.  It  Is  becoming 
obvious  that  the  public  will  shortly  no  longer 
tolerate  any  organization's  damaging  the 
environment  In  which  It  operates.  Or  IX  It 
is  allowed  to  do  so,  this  will  be  for  over- 
riding public-Interest  reasons.  As  population 
and  production  mount  Into  the  '70s  and 
beyond — and  wastes  pyramid — we  can  fully 
expect  tighter  government  requirements  on 
all  to  curb  pollution  (and  perhaps  pay  for 
the  ultimate  disposal  of  their  products). 

Thla,  In  turn,  will  force  business  manage- 
ment* to  develop  Intimate  knowledge  of  pol- 
lution control  requirements — and  to  know 
the  public  opinion  Implications  both  for 
doing  an  acceptable  Job  and  for  not  doing  so. 
Above  all,  a  new  premium  will  be  placed 
on  "preventive  public  relations".  To  restate 
an  old  Byolr  PR  rule,  you  cant  whitewash  a 
s^rbage  dump.  Any  organliaitlon  must  be 
able.  In  affect,  to  go  Into  the  court  of  public 
opinion  with  clean  planU  It  U  therefore 
only  common  sense  for  a  firm  to  analyze 
and  inventory  where  It  now  stands  on  air. 
water,  noise  and  even  "visual"  pollution — 
and  either  clean  up.  or  be  able  to  convince 
the  public  It  Is  pursuing  a  program  of  de- 
termined action  aimed  at  doing  so. 

In  fact,  an  Important  new  principle  seems 
to  be  shaping  up  In  the  pollution  field,  fo- 
cusing on  this  question:  Does  the  presence 
of  a  facility  moke  positive  contributions  to 
society  in  the  environmental  area— or  does 
society  suffer  because  of  Its  presence?  It  la 
no  longer  enough  simply  to  prove  we  need  a 
particular  company's  products  or  services. 
Managements  are  being  held  responsible  for 
their  organizations  total  impact  on  the  com- 
munity. If  this  cannot  be  positive  In  all 
respects.  It  should  be  at  least  neutral. 

Anyone  who  thinks  the  environment  pres- 
sures now  being  brought  to  bear  on  man- 
,\gements  are  a  passing  phenomena  should 
examine  the  burgeoning  groups  of  activists 
In  this  field.  There's  the  Sierra  Club,  the 
Tzaak  Walton  League,  the  Conservation  Foun- 
dation, the  Environmental  Defense  Fund,  the 
F.nrth  Day  backers. 

These  groups  are  not  only  stirring  up  pub- 
lic opinion  against  polluters  everywhere  but, 
equally  Important,  they  are  getting  a  clear 
track  In  Washington  In  forcing  government 
action  on  what  they  see  as  a  clear  and  pres- 
ent danger.  They  are  also  bringing  the  awe- 
some power  of  litigation  In  the  courts  to 
bear  to  end  pollution — and  many  think 
this  may  prove  the  most  effective  clean-up 
weapon  of  all. 

On  the  consumerism  front,  a  wave  of  publls 
demand  has  been  stirred  up  to  make  man- 
agements adhere  to  more  stringent  customer 
expectations  In  product  quality,  servicing, 
safety,  warranties,  etc.  So  bad  has  this  be- 
come that  many  In  Washington  now  won- 


der If  growing  public  skepticism  over  quality 
In  the  market  place  may  Indeed  be  affecting 
product  sales  and  expressing  Itself  In  the 
pronounced  Ustlessness  of  the  overall 
economy. 

This  disenchantment  haa  certainly  ex- 
pressed Itself  m  tidal  demands  for  new  laws 
on  this  subject.  Some  37  major  consumerism 
bills  have  been  enacted  by  Congress  over  the 
past  8  years — and,  as  a  foremost  buslnees 
leader  was  recently  moved  to  declare,  "some 
of  the  most  potentially  sweeping  bills  have 
yet  to  be  passed." 

He  went  on  to  say  there  Is  no  question  but 
that  a  new  federal  consumer  oflloe  will  be 
created — that  only  the  form  and  powers  of 
the  new  agency  are  still  In  doubt. 

He  said  there  la  no  question  that  war- 
ranties and  guaranties  will  be  more  closely 
regulated — that  only  the  extent  of  such 
regulation  Is  still  to  be  determined. 

He  said  there  is  no  question  that  consum- 
ers will  be  given  new  forms  of  private  re- 
covery of  damages  for  business  deception  or 
fraud — that  only  the  means  of  redress  Is 
still  being  debated. 

rtoduct  safety  Is  also  coming  in  for  new 
government  controls.  So  la  truth-ln-pack- 
aglng,  truth-ln-lendlng.  truth-ln-advertl»- 
ing.  etc. 

Meanwhile,  consumer  champion  Ralph 
Nader  Is  getting  a  growing  audience— and 
growing  government  response — for  the  rev- 
elations being  developed  by  his  so-called 
Raiders.  These  young  lawyers  now  number 
over  100  and  are  busily  Investigating  more 
and  more  large  national  corporations.  At  the 
same  time.  Nader's  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Responsive  Law  Is  moving  deeper  Into  some 
basic  analyses  of  government  regulatory 
commissions,  demanding  more  effective 
agency  action  to  Insiire  the  public  against 
wrongdoing. 

The  Impact  of  this  one  man  Is  amazing  to 
behold.  In  addition  to  the  Responsive  Law 
Center.  Nader  recently  formed  a  Center  for 
Auto  Safety,  which  Is  funded  by  the  Con- 
sumers Union  and  which  monitors  activities 
of  the  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau.  An- 
other new  off-shoot  Is  the  Public  Interest 
Research  Oroup.  funded  and  directed  by 
Nader,  and  Interested  in  what  It  considers 
misleading  advertising,  packaging,  labeling 
and  similar  consumer  protection  matters. 

As  In  the  environment  area,  product  design, 
production  control  and  marketing  strategy 
will  hereafter  have  to  respond  to  more  In- 
sistent public  expectations — even  the  over- 
expectations  now  rising  on  every  side. 

Public  relations  personnel,  assuming  they 
have  their  ear  to  the  grounds  well  of  public 
opinion  in  this  area,  will  move  Into  decisive 
poeltlon  to  help  get  the  organizations  they 
serve  more  In  time  with  the  times. 
Who  else  can  perform  this  function? 
If  people  are  going  to  demand  that  busi- 
ness become  more  responsive  to  public  needs, 
managemenU  will  have  to  rely  Increasingly 
on  public  relations  as  the  key  channels  for 
both  measuring  the  pulse  of  public  attitudes 
and  for  implementing  and  communicating 
the  sound  action  programs  needed  to  gen- 
erate favorable  public  opinions. 

As  for  minority  group  pressures,  even 
though  these  have  been  less  explosive  slnos 
the  riots  and  burnings  following  Martin 
Luther  King's  assassination,  a  broadening 
base  is  being  laid  for  progress  toward  race 
equality  on  all  fronts.  John  Gardner's  new 
organization.  "Common  Cause, '  Is  right  now 
enlisting  the  support  of  concerned  citizens 
throughout  the  country  In  backing  govern- 
ment action  to  attack  poverty.  Ignorance 
and  the  deterioration  of  our  cities.  Mean- 
while, steady  force  Is  being  applied  to  busi- 
nesses and  others  not  only  to  step  up  em- 
ployment ratio  of  Negroes  and  other  minor- 
ity groups  but  also  to  upgrade  more  rapidly 
and  move  them  on  into  positions  of  more 
responsibility  and  higher  pay.  Quality,  not 
quantity.  Is   tlieU  overriding  job  goal. 
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Indeed,  these  latter  objectives  are  almost 
Identical  to  those  of  the  women's  liberation 
movement,  which  can  no  longer  be  dls- 
miaud  as  a  Joke  or  passing  fad.  For  example, 
Dlcture  the  public  relations  Implications  for 
J  firm  accused  of  discrimination  against 
women :  Women  are  not  only  a  big  part  of  the 
employee  work  force;  they  also  dominate  In 
buying  consumer  products  and  services.  Nor 
should  we  forget  that  women  are  major  own- 
en  of  the  nation's  wealth  of  stocks  and  bonds. 
Clearly,  poor  PR  in  this  area  could  have  severe 
Impact. 

The  anti-war  movement  also  appears  to 
be  gathering  strength,  as  you  students  know 
better  than  I.  The  Washington-based  Coun- 
cil for  Economic  Priorities  has  Just  been  set 
up  to  study  what  businesses  are  doing  in 
such  sodal-actlon  areas  aa  pollution  con- 
trol and  the  creation  of  equal  employment 
opportunities — as  contrasted  with  govern- 
ment contracting  and  military  production. 
But  this  la  Just  one  of  many  groups,  like 
Common  Cause  and  the  Businessmen's  Edu- 
cational Fund,  which  are  dedicated  to  curb- 
ing the  so-called  Military-Industrial  Com- 
plex and  getting  government  to  plow  more 
money  into  priority  domestic  programs. 

If  you  think  this  clamor  Isnt  having 
effect,  note  the  recent  uproar  In  Congress 
over  voting  more  funds  for  the  supersonic 
transport  plane.  Or  note  Opinion  Research's 
new  poll  showing  that  83  per  cent  of  manu- 
facturing executives  are  no  longer  interested 
In  seeking  additional  defense  contracts. 
Think  of  the  Implications  of  this  to  national 
and  Free  World  security  .  .  . 

Strangely,  managements  are  also  taking  an 
increased  buffeting  from  an  unexpected 
source — their  own  stockholders,  many  of 
whom  have  become  activists  In  shareholder 
clothing.  These  purchase  a  few  shares  In 
order  to  apply  direct  ownership  pressure  on 
the  economic  Establishment.  One  need  only 
look  at  the  campaign  pushed  against  Oen- 
eral  Motors  by  Ralph  Nader  and  others  under 
the  Project  on  Corporate  ReeponslblUty  to 
see  what  Intense  turbulence  Is  developing  In 
this  area,  even  when  most  stockholders  do 
not  support  the  movement. 

Indeed,  such  pressures  are  essentially  a 
public  relations  problem  rather  than  an  In- 
vestor problem.  Managements  must  fight  this 
new  kind  of  battle  out  in  the  open,  in  the 
public  arena — and.  believe  me,  they  need 
professional  public  relations  aid.  But  again, 
ss  those  in  the  middle  of  these  fights  warn, 
effective  business  response  cannot  He  In  gim- 
micks. Achievement*!^  sound  public  opinion 
Impact  has  to  be  backwVup  by  positive  action 
on  the  part  of  management.  And  this  must 
be  based  on  those  areas  where  management 
can  take  forceful  action — curbing  Its  own 
pollution;  giving  quality  performance  In  the 
market  place;  hiring,  training  and  promoting 
minority  employees,  etc. 

As  you  look  across  the  broad,  booming 
range  of  today's  activist  challenges  to  busl- 
□eas,  you  finally  conclude  that  many  political 
action  groups  have  ttirned  their  guns  on  cor- 
porate enterprise  because  government  Itself 
has  failed  to  come  to  grips  with  nagging 
national  problems.  Since  the  political  proc- 
ess has  proved  unresponsive.  In  their  view- 
point, the  disillusioned  seek  to  force  the 
economic  power  structure  to  take  the  desired 
action — or  else  to  bring  added  pressure  on 
government  to  take  such  action. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  most  new 
activists,  unlike  the  Old  Left,  consider  gov- 
ernment as  much  a  target  as  private  business. 
To  quote  one  of  their  number  In  Washing- 
ton: 

"Public  Interest  advocates  contend  that 
the  fundamental  problem  Is  how  to  make  all 
our  Institutions,  public  and  private,  account- 
able and  responsive;  to  do  that,  we  need 
what  Nader  calls  a  'new  kind  of  citizenship,' 
under  which  citizens  take  It  upon  them- 
selves to  expose  abuse  and  stop  it.  rather 
than  delegate   their   citizenship    to   others. 


like  public  officials,  whereupon  it  may  be 
lost.  So  while  poverty  lawyers  tend  to  see  gov- 
ernment programs  as  the  problem,  and  vastly 
better  ones  as  the  solution  to  help  the  poor, 
public  Interest  lawyers  see  both  government 
Eind  private  '.nstltutlons  working  together  as 
the  problem — and  sweeping  changes  In  both 
as  the  solution  for  the  whole  society." 

It  Is  obvious  that  much  of  the  clamor  for 
business  action  on  social  problems  has  an 
antl-buslness  tone,  and  this  holds  some  ser- 
ious danger.  As  a  recent  White  House  re- 
port on  national  goals  emphasized,  solutions 
for  America's  pressing  problems  will  in- 
evitably take  the  creation  of  huge  new  levels 
of  wealth.  So  It  urged  that  we  set  goals  and 
shape  programs  that  will  yield  quantity 
WITH  quality.  How  else,  for  example,  are  we 
going  to  rebuild  our  decaying  cities?  Indeed, 
herein  lies  a  gargantuan  task  which  offers 
the  real  doers  of  our  society  challenges 
enough,  and  glory  enough,  for  an  entire  gen- 
eration. 

It's  not  necessary  in  this  connection  to  wax 
eloquent  about  killing  geese  that  lay  golden 
eggs.  The  essential  point  I'm  sure  you  per- 
ceive better  than  most  Is  that  America  can 
solve  almost  any  of  Its  pressing  problems  IF 
It  can  preserve  In  good  working  order,  and 
keep  Improving,  Its  Immensely  productive 
economic  system.  But  overload,  cripple  or 
damage  this  wondrous  machine,  and  we're 
really  In  trouble.  .  .  . 

Public  relations  practise  In  final  analysis 
must  relate  to  the  human  spirit,  and  the 
American  spirit  has  taken  some  rough  blows 
lately.  We're  living  through  a  time  of  trial, 
rocked  by  such  shocks  as  the  nightmare  of 
Vietnam  and  Mylal,  the  tragedies  of  Kent 
and  Jackson  State,  the  eruption  of  campus 
riots,  the  ghetto  burnings,  the  lethal  spread 
of  narcotics  and  the  sharp  rise  of  crime  and 
violence. 

We've  discovered  with  considerable  shock 
some  gaping  holes  In  the  fabric  of  our  civil- 
ization— widespread  poverty  in  the  midst  of 
affluence,  Ignorance  in  the  midst  of  advanced 
education,  discrimination  In  the  midst  of  all 
our  Inspiring  constitutional  promisee.  And, 
finally,  we're  facing  up  to  the  fact  that  these 
must  be  mended  or  the  whole  piece  will  be 
rent  asunder. 

In  this  awakening  lies  our  greatest  strength 
and  hope.  At  the  same  time,  let's  avoid  mak- 
ing hard  Judgments  in  terms  of  present  con- 
dition. America  Is  not,  never  has  been,  nor 
ever  will  be  a  finished  product.  It  Is  a  proc- 
ess. Here  Is  one  of  the  world's  great  peoples, 
a  vast  continent  in  transition.  In  dynamic 
movement,  struggling  with  the  distressing 
problems  that  beset  all  humanity — and,  de- 
spite all  the  crashing  sound  and  fury,  mak- 
ing unprecedented  progress  In  coping  with 
these.  And  now  we  must  get  on  with  this  his- 
toric task. 

Yet.  as  we  get  rid  of  our  llltislons — the  old 
conventional  wisdom  that  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge or  take  seriously  those  holes  in 
the  civilization  our  forefathers  fashioned — 
let's  not  also  throw  out  our  Ideals.  Truly,  the 
best  hope  for  building  a  bright  new  era  In 
America  and  the  world  lies  in  recognizing — 
and  honoring — the  Inherent  greatness  In  the 
.^merlcan  beliefs. 

Vlevired  m  the  best  light,  the  new  chal- 
lenges hurled  at  our  Institutions  revolve 
around  the  central  demand  that  this  nation. 
Its  leaders  and  Its  people  live  up  to  their 
ideals.  The  young,  the  activists  seem  to  be 
saving  that  the  old  contradictions  are  no 
longer  tolerable.  Nor  Is  the  hypocrisy  that 
goes  along  with  them. 

As  a  distinguished  U.S.  Senator  recently 
put  It,  the  younger  and  better  educated  see 
more  clearly  than  others  the  gap  in  this 
wealthy,  powerful  land  between  things  as 
they  are  and  things  as  they  could  be — and 
Insist  on  creating  a  new  reality  nearer  to 
the  nation's  ideals. 
A    more    aware,    more    informed,    more 


sophisticated  pubUc  Is  plainly  getting  tired 
of  rhetoric  as  a  cover-up  for  reality,  or 
promises  in  the  place  of  performance.  Peo- 
ple want  It  told  Uke  It  U.  And  they  are  say- 
ing in  no  uncertain  tenns  that  deeds  speak 
louder  than  words. 

This  is  the  vital  counsel  that  the  best 
public  relations  practitioners  have  always 
offered.  Even  more  so  In  the  future  will  all 
of  us  be  charged  with  getting  this  message 
across  to  employers,  associates,  clients.  We 
are  finally  getting  an  open  chance  to  prac- 
tice the  kind  of  public-Interest  PR  we've  al- 
ways talked  about. 

As  you  look  ahead  to  serving  on  this  ex- 
panding PR  battleground,  you  can  see  com- 
ing the  moet  stringent  new  demands  on 
your  talents.  You  can  also  be  sure  there 
will  be  a  wholly  new  pay-off  for  perform- 
ance from  those  managements  beset  by 
moimtlng  activist,  government  and  market- 
place pressures.  The  art  of  relating  a  key 
organization  to  the  public  will  require  far 
more  knowledge  of  all  the  factors  motivating 
people  and  making  our  civilization  tick,  in- 
cluding those  sensitive  governmental  pro- 
cesses which  increasingly  Influence  the  ways 
we  live  and  work.  And,  of  course,  you  will 
need  to  know  and  be  able  to  apply  com- 
munications skills  of  an  ingenuity  and 
diversity  far  exceeding  those  at  our  com- 
mand today. 

Activism  on  the  political  front,  in  con- 
clusion, can  only  lead  to  greater  activism 
all  across  the  public  relations  front. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  his- 
tory of  mankind  contains  countless  stor- 
ies of  supreme  courage  against  tr«nen- 
dous  odds.  The  struggle  of  the  Lithu- 
anian people  should  be  added  to  this  list. 

During  the  last  176  years.  Lithuania 
has  experienced  only  22  shears  of  freedom 
from  foreign  domination.  War  brought 
freedom  to  Lithuania  as  well  as  con- 
quest. World  War  I  saw  the  establish- 
ment of  a  democratic  government,  free 
from  foreign  domination.  World  War  II 
saw  the  destruction  of  this  tiny  nation's 
efforts  as  it  became  a  military  bridge  for 
the  armies  of  Germany  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  trampling  across  this  small  but 
valiant  nation,  crushing  the  structure, 
but  not  the  spirit  of  freedom. 

Throughout  World  War  n  the  people 
of  Lithuania  prayed  for  the  return  of 
peace  and  the  re-establishment  of  their 
independence.  For  during  the  22  years 
in  which  the  Lithuanian  people  at- 
tempted to  build  a  \'Iable  democracy  they 
learned  what  freedom  was  all  about. 
They  learned  of  the  value  of  individual 
liberty.  They  learned  of  the  chances  for 
personal  fulfillment  which  democracy 
fosters.  Only  foreign  intervention  pre- 
vented them  from  succeeding.  In  1945 
while  free  peoples  everywhere  celebrated 
the  defeat  of  fascism,  the  world  momen- 
tarily forgot  about  the  struggling  Lithu- 
ania— all  except  the  Soviet  Union.  Stalin 
entered  the  void,  making  felt  his  iron 
boot  of  tyranny.  Not  only  did  these 
proud  people  lose  their  liberty,  they  lost 
their  nation  as  well,  and  were  forced  at 
gunpoint  to  become  a  colony  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

These  gallant  people  still  cling  to  the 
desire  for  freedom  and  independence.  I 
join  with  Lithuanians  throughout  the 
world  in  saluting  not  the  dying  memory 
of  a  conquered  nation,  but  the  living 
dream  for  rebirth  of  liberty. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  PPC.  THOMAS  J. 
PARKS 

Mr.  ORIPFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  Join  with  the  editors  of  the  Saginaw 
News  In  paying  tribute  to  a  young 
soldier,  Pfc.  Thomas  J.  Parks,  who  has 
sacrificed  more  for  his  country  than  most 
of  U8. 

I  oak.  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial dated  February  2,  1971,  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ths  Solotxx'8  Rcsolvb 

There  has  never  been  anything  heroic 
about  nations  starting  wars,  getting  Involved 
In  wars — or  In  men  dying  In  them.  We  call 
It  heroic  mostly  because  man  hasn't  figured 
out  the  more  truly  heroic  means  of  avoiding 
them. 

But  the  histories  of  wars  are  filled  with  the 
brave  way  In  which  countleoe  numbers  of 
good  men  have  stoically  accepted  adversity 
frequently  visited  upon  them  in  the  line  of 
duty  while  performing  unpleasant  tasks. 

One  such  Is  Pfc.  Thomas  J,  Parks  of  Sagi- 
naw who  at  18  Is  now  learning  to  walk  on 
artlflclal  legs  at  Valley  Forge  General  Hoe- 
plt*l  in  PhoenlxvUle.  Pa.  Parks,  a  member  of 
the  173d  Airborne  Division  serving  In  Viet- 
nam, loet  both  legs  when  he  stepped  on  a 
land  mine  Jan.  S. 

It  is  not  simply  Pfc.  Parks'  great  personal 
sacrlflce  which  draws  our  attention — though, 
heaven  knows,  that  of  Itself  la  enough  to  feel 
great  sense  of  compassion  for  this  young 
man,  husband  and  father.  What  grips  us  Is 
the  manner  In  which  paratrooper  Parks  has 
accepted  his  rotten  luck.  For  many,  that 
could  have  been  the  end  of  everything.  For 
mAny,  maybe,  but  not  for  Mr.  Parks. 

Already  stateside.  Parks  Is  reported  up  and 
about  and  making  first  strides  on  his  artlflclal 
limbs.  He  vows  he'll  be  home  soon  and  out 
skiing  again.  His  mother  reports  he  Is  most 
grateful  for  the  Interest  shown  by  his  friends 
m  the  Saginaw  area.  Skiing  again! 

Pfc.  Parka  may  have  left  part  of  himself  In 
Vietnam — but  the  man  has  come  back.  His 
attitude  Is  at  least  enough  to  silence  com- 
plaints about  the  weather  and  a  few  other 
personal  discomforts  which,  from  time  to 
time,  seem  a  bit  too  much  to  bear. 

Hiirry  home  Pfc.  Parks. 


MUNICH— AN  INTEGRATED  TRANS- 
PORT SYSTEM 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Janu- 
ary 1971  edition  of  the  International 
Nickel  magazine  contains  a  splendid  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Munich:  An  Integrated 
Transport  System,"  written  by  Klaus 
Zlmniok. 

The  article  Indicated  the  steps  taken 
by  Munich  to  Improve  its  transportation 
network.  The  first  stages  of  this  develop- 
ment will  be  ready  In  connection  with 
the  1972  Olympics  to  be  held  in  Munich. 

Since  E>enver,  Colo.,  is  in  much  the 
same  position  looking  ahead  toward  1976, 
the  article  underscores  the  necessity  for 
taking  action  as  swiftly  £is  possible. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  artlclf  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Mttnich:   An  Intcckatk)  T«anspobt  Ststim 
(By  Klaus  Zlmniok) 
(NoT«. — Munlch'a  problems  are  typical;  Its 
solutions  are  not.  All  over  the  Western  world. 


urban  complexes — and  especially  the  older 
dtlea — are  facing  strangulation.  To  spend  an 
hour  In  a  traffic  Jam — or  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
In  six  hours  and  then  to  spend  another  hour 
(or  more)  in  moving  the  few  miles  between 
airport  and  city  center — may  lead  one  to 
despair.  Munich,  however,  did  not  despair, 
coming  up  Instead  with  solutions  interesting 
to  harassed  travelers  and  commuters  all  over 
the  world.  Dr.  Klaus  Zlmniok.  who  has  had 
much  to  do  with  these  solutions,  spealcs  at 
firsthand.) 

"No,  thanks,  I'm  in  a  hurry:  I'd  rather 
walk."  An  unusual  answer — from  a  pedestrian 
to  a  friend  who  had  offered  him  a  lift  In  his 
car?  Not  In  most  large  cities  In  Europe  and 
North  America  today.  And  It  Is  certainly  true 
In  Munich. 

Of  all  the  German  cities  with  over  500.000 
Inhabitants.  Munich,  capital  of  Bavaria,  has 
experienced  the  greatest  Increase  In  popula- 
tion. Between  1950  and  1960  the  population 
Increased  by  almost  one-third,  from  850.000 
to  1.000.000:  from  1956  to  1960  there  was  an 
Increase  of  3  7  per  cent  or  about  35,000-40,000 
persons;  and  In  1968  the  population  Increase 
reached  a  new  record  of  48,000.  Now  the 
population  of  Munich  Is  approaching  the  1.4- 
mllllon  mark. 

Munich's  favorable  geographical  position, 
together  with  Its  excellent  recreational  facil- 
ities, the  concentration  of  cultural,  scienti- 
fic, and  economic  Institutions  In  the  area, 
and  excellent  opportunities  for  the  Individ- 
ual, brought  about  this  "population  ava- 
lanche." "The  number  of  lobs  has  Increased 
even  more  sharply,  mainly  as  a  result  of 
changes  In  the  structure  of  the  secondary 
and  tertiary  economic  sectors. 

Despite  all  efforts,  traffic  conditions  have 
deteriorated  rapidly.  By  the  end  of  1969  there 
were  about  365,500  motor  vehicles  on 
Munich's  roads,  not  Including  postal,  rail- 
way, and  military  vehicles.  For  years,  private 
and  public  transport  have  been  causing  each 
other  Increasing  difficulties.  The  speed  of 
tramcaxs  at  times  amounts  to  only  13  kilo- 
meters (8  miles)  per  hour,  and  In  the  city 
center,  during  rush-hour  periods.  It  drops  to 
between  4  and  6  kilometers  (2  and  3  miles) 
per  hour  I  Motor  vehicles  run  at  speeds  one 
would  associate  with  the  age  of  the  horse 
and  carriage. 

Studies  Indicate  that  the  population  of 
the  entire  Munich  area  will  Increase  to  2 
million  by  1975  and  to  between  3.8  and  3 
million  by  1990.  About  half  of  these  people 
will  live  In  the  city  Itself.  The  number  of 
jobs  In  the  city  should  by  then  amount  to 
ahout  one  million  and  to  another  470.000  In 
the  surrounding  area.  By  1990  the  number 
of  motor  vehicles  will  have  risen  to  between 
290  and  340  per  thousand  Inhabitants,  so 
there  will  be  one  vehicle  for  every  three  In- 
habitants. At  the  end  of  1969  the  ratio  was 
one  vehicle  to  every  3.8  persons. 

This  concentration  means  that  the  In- 
dividual win  experience  major  changes  in  his 
environment.  Apart  from  the  ever -Increas- 
ing distance  between  his  home  and  place  of 
work,  and  the  Increased  time  taken  to  cover 
that  distance,  the  problems  of  nolse-nulB- 
ance  and  air  and  water  pollution  In  a  densely 
populated  area  such  as  Mimlch  can  no  long- 
er be  disregarded.  For  decades  and  centuries 
our  towns  expanded  without  being  planned; 
they  "oversplUed:"  «md  often  people  failed 
to  see  that  the  time  had  oome  for  such  un- 
controlled "natural"  growth  to  be  checked. 

OROANIZATION    ANB   INTSORATION 

fi  dynamic  city  like  Munich  must  check 
such  uncontrolled  development  by  means  of 
clear  plans  for  reorganization.  After  exhaus- 
tive study  by  municipal  officials,  and  advice 
from  noted  city  planners  and  traffic  experts, 
a  development  plan  was  devised  and.  In  1963. 
was  accepted  by  the  Munich  Town  Council. 
Primary  was  the  decision  that  the  basic 
structure  of  the  city  and  the  surrotuidlng 
area  will  be  preserved.  Working  on  the  basis 
of  this  structure  and  taking  into  accoimt 
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predicted  future  developments,  the  city  and 
region  are  to  be  arranjged  Into  a  series  of 
units — areas  Immediately  bordering  the  city 
and  outer  areas— grouped  In  segments 
around  the  city  center  but  separated  by 
open  spaces.  Each  resulting  complex  should 
carry  out  the  everyday  functions  of  a  town; 
It  should  have  Its  own  economic  and  cull 
tural  center  while  at  the  same  time  being 
related  to  the  city  center.  Plans  have  been 
made  to  Intensify  building  in  the  outer 
areas,  spreading  outwards  along  the  public 
transport  routes  In  star  formation  to  avoid 
merging  with  the  STirroundlng  countryside. 

The  distances  that  have  to  be  covered  be- 
tween home  and  work  demand  that  specific 
arrangements  be  made  for  the  various  forms 
of  transport  in  and  around  the  town.  Pe- 
destrians are  to  have  their  own  Bones,  in 
addition,  it  Is  considered  essential  that  rec- 
reation areas  In  the  form  of  open  spaces  be 
provided  within  the  city,  which  would  at  the 
same  time  be  an  Integrating  factor  in  the 
organization  of  the  individual  complexes. 

A  vital  part  of  the  reorganization  is  the 
Integrated  transport  plan,  which  Is  to  co- 
ordinate travel  by  air,  rail,  local  public  serv- 
ices, and  private  transport.  It  will  thus  help 
to  maintain  the  vitality  of  the  "city  or- 
ganism." 

Munich  Is  surrounded  by  six  airfields,  only 
one  of  which,  Munlch-Rlem,  handles  dvll 
air  traflc.  Although  near  the  city  center,  this 
airport  has  two  main  disadvantages:  "nie 
height  of  buildings  along  the  flying  lanes  Is 
severely  limited,  and  the  nolse-nulsance  to 
residents  Is  Increasing  with  today's  larger 
airplanes.  The  decision  to  build  a  new  air- 
port at  Erdlnger  Moos,  some  35  kilometers 
(22  mlleis)  north  of  Munich,  has  been  doubly 
welcome;  It  will  be  at  a  reasonable  distance 
from  the  city  yet  have  relatively  easy  access 
to  road  and  rail  transport,  and  will  release 
a  large  area  in  the  southeast  for  the  develop- 
ment of  an  overspill  town.  "Neu-Perlach,"  in 
which  80,000  people  will  live. 

PUBLIC    TRANSPORT    VXHSttS    PRTVATX    TRANSPORT 

Essential  to  the  Integrated  transport  plan 
Is  the  Immediate  establishment  of  an  ef- 
ficient public  transport  system,  with  the 
aim  of  redressing  the  balance  between  pub- 
lic and  private  transport.  In  1968,  only  44 
per  cent  of  the  population  traveled  on  pub- 
lic transport,  the  remainder  using  private 
vehicles.  But  by  1990  the  ratio  should  be  65 
p>er  cent  to  35  per  cent.  Our  roads  will  then 
be  clearer,  thanks  to  more  efficient  public 
transport  facilities  For  example,  a  subway 
train  with  six  coaches  will  carry  an  average 
load  of  1.000  people.  Pour  trolleys  or  twelve  to 
fifteen  buses  can  transport  the  same  load. 
But  to  carry  the  same  number  of  people, 
700  private  cars  would  have  to  be  on  the 
road  and  If  each  moving  car  requires,  on 
average,  about  40  square  meters  (430  square 
feet)  of  space,  then  28,000  square  meters 
(300,000  square  feet)  of  our  precious  roads 
are  being  occupied.  It  Is  the  aim  of  the  plan 
to  concentrate  public  transport  mainly  In 
the  built-up  areas,  while  In  the  open,  less 
built-up  areas  private  transport  can  be  used 
more  freely. 

The  suburban  railway  lines,  which  con- 
verge radially  on  the  city,  will  be  connected 
by  a  4.2-kllometer  (2%-mlle)  tunnel  be- 
tween the  Hauptbahnhof,  In  the  center,  and 
the  Ostbahnhof,  and  the  public  transport 
network  within  the  city  has  been  designed 
to  coordinate  with  this.  Thus  the  suburban 
network  of  the  German  Federal  Railways, 
which  will  become  the  Metropolitan  Line, 
will  be  drawn  Into  Munich's  local  transport 
system.  By  their  coordination  with  the  city's 
north-south  public  transport  facilities,  an 
efficient  Interchange  of  traffic  will  rapidly  be 
achieved. 

In  1963,  after  extensive  study.  Munich  de- 
cided that,  for  the  part  of  the  public  trans- 
port network  which  came  under  municipal 
control,  a  completely  separate  underground 
railway    should   be    developed.    Independent 
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of  all  forms  of  transport  on  other  levels. 
After  the  completion  in  1972  of  the  first 
stage  of  the  subway  network,  the  remaining 
tram  routes  wlU  be  retained  and  divided 
into  lour  groups,  enclosing  the  city  center 
in  the  form  of  a  rectangle.  When  the  entire 
subway  network  has  been  completed,  some 
of  these  tram  routes  wlU  stUl  be  retained. 
This  however,  does  not  rule  out  the  possi- 
bility of  building  an  underground  circle 
line  later  on.  The  system  of  bus  routes  will 
be  kept  flexible  and,  according  to  building 
progress,  will  be  connected  to  the  present 
termini  and  Intersection  points  of  the  under- 
ground railway  and  the  Metropolitan  railway 
routes. 

The  capacity  of  the  city's  public  trans- 
port network  when  complete  will  be  about 
300,000  passengers  per  hour,  as  against  100,- 
000  at  the  present  time.  The  combined  under- 
ground tunnel  system  will  comprise  about 
40  kilometers  (25  miles)   of  tunnel. 

ROAD   DEVELOPMENT 

By  the  end  of  the  planned  period  a  system 
of  three  ring  roads  wlU  be  available  to 
private  transport,  supplemented  by  tangen- 
tial roads  and  overlapped  by  interconnecting 
urban  expressways,  which  will  link  up  direct- 
ly with  the  four  existing  autobahns  (to  and 
from  Stuttgart,  Nuremberg,  Salzburg,  and 
Llndau). 

The  old  city  ringway  is  Intended  to  keep 
private  transport  away  from  the  inner  city 
area  to  a  great  extent  and  to  carry  traffic 
from  the  Federal  highways.  A  rectangle  of 
tangential  routes,  supporting  the  old  city 
ringway.  will  carry  out  the  same  functions 
over  a  larger  area,  and  vrtll  link  up  neigh- 
boring districts.  The  middle  ringway  Is  a 
series  of  tangents  linking  the  outer  districts; 
at  the  moment  It  also  has  to  serve  as  an 
Inner  link  for  the  autobahns. 

Finally  there  is  the  outer  trunk  road  ring- 
way  which  will  run  partly  outside  the  town. 
As  yet  It  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  suggested 
system.  Later  on  It  will  provide  an  effective 
by-pass  around  the  town  for  the  Increasing 
long-distance  traffic.  The  Federal  highways 
and  State  highways,  which  run  radially 
through  the  town,  supplement  as  necessary 
the  rlngways  and  tangential  routes. 

BEOUCED   PARKING 

stationary  vehicles  are  also  taken  Into  con- 
sideration In  the  integrated  transport  plan. 
As  a  resiUt  of  a  traffic  survey  In  1961.  It  has 
been  decided  that  the  number  of  available 
parking  sjjaces  should  be  adjusted  to  the 
capacity  of  the  road  system,  and  should  not 
exceed  70,000  for  the  whole  of  the  city  area. 
Many  spaces  are  to  be  restricted  to  short- 
period  parking,  which  will  spread  private 
traffic  out  evenly  over  the  day,  and  reduce 
the  problems  caused  bv  long-term  parking  at 
peak  traffic  times. 

Within  the  old  city  ringway  a  system  of 
pedestrian  zones  will  help  preserve  the  char- 
acter of  the  city  center.  The  Netihauser- 
Kauflngerstrasse  roadway  between  Karlsplatz 
(Stachus)  and  Marlenplatz  Is  also  to  be  used 
exclusively  by  pedestrians.  A  clty-plannlng 
competition  produced  some  good  suggestions 
for  these  pedestrian  areas. 

ATTRACXrVE  PTTBLIC  TRANSPORT 

Concurrent  with  the  development  of  the 
Integrated  traffic  system,  considerable  effort 
Is  being  made  to  make  public  transport  more 
attractive  to  the  local  population  Emphasis 
Is  being  laid  on  speed  and  safety,  wide  and 
comfortable  cars,  and  well-equipped,  attrac- 
tive stations  with  widespread  use  of  escala- 
tors. To  facUltate  easy  changing  from  one 
form  of  trarwport  to  another,  the  passenger 
should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  use  the 
same  ticket  for  all  transport.  However,  there 
are  several  problems,  particularly  concerning 
the  cost,  which  can  only  be  solved  by  means 


of  a  traffic  and  fares  association  similar  to 
the  one  In  Hamburg.  A  Munich  traffic  associ- 
ation, consisting  of  representatives  of  the 
State  of  Bavaria,  the  German  Federal  Rail- 
ways, and  the  City  of  Munich.  Is  being  or- 
ganized to  solve  this  problem.  It  has  already 
been  proved  that  the  German  Federal  Rail- 
ways and  the  City  of  Munich  alone  cannot, 
for  financial  reasons,  form  an  association  to 
operate  outside  the  city  boundaries  as  well. 
The  participation  of  the  State  of  Bavaria 
and  the  German  Federal  Republic  Is  there- 
fore essential. 

The  various  public  transport  facilities  are 
to  be  linked  together  at  focal  points.  This  Is 
essential  for  the  construction  of  the  com- 
bined system  and  also  contributes  to  Its 
overall  attractiveness.  Trolley  routes  and  bus 
routes,  supplying  the  underground  and  met- 
ropolitan railway  network,  will  be  linked  to 
the  "park-and-rlde"  facilities  on  this  net- 
work. Examples  of  this  are  the  underground 
stations  Olympiastadion,  Scheideplatz,  Mun- 
chener  Freiheit,  Sendinger-Tor-Plats,  and 
Am-HaTTos,  and  the  metropolitan  railway 
stops  Posing  and  Ostbahnhof,  where  the 
traveler  can  park  his  car  and  continue  the 
Journey  by  public  transport.  In  addition, 
underground  Intersection  points — such  as 
the  undergroimd  and  metropolitan  station 
at  Marlenplatz,  In  the  heart  of  Mtinlcb,  the 
Stachus  development  under  the  busiest  traf- 
fic area  in  Europe,  and  the  Interchange  of  the 
underground  and  metropolitan  railways  at 
the  Hauptbahnhof — will  help  alleviate  con- 
gestion. Car  parks  along  the  old  ringway 
around  the  city  center  are  also  Included  In 
the  integrated  transport  plan.  Parking  space 
for  800  cars  will  be  available  at  the  Stachus 
development  on  the  third  and  fourth  levels 
underground. 

THK  IMMEDIATE  AIM  :  OLYMPIAD 

With  the  1972  Olympics  now  less  than  a 
year  away,  great  effort  Is  being  made  to  com- 
plete several  miles  of  new  underground  rail- 
way before  the  expected  arrival  of  thousands 
of  visitors.  A  new  16-kilometer  (10-mlle)  line 
will  run  from  the  north  to  the  south  of 
Munich;  a  4r.2-kllometer  (2</^-m11e)  tunnel 
running  east  to  west  will  Join  up  the  subur- 
ban railways,  and  the  new  "Olympic"  line 
will  transport  visitors  to  the  stadium  from 
the  city  center.  The  two  new  stretches  of 
underground  railway  will  require  an  exijend- 
Iture  of  about  850,000,000  DM  ($230,000,- 
000). 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  vast  building 
program  efficiently,  the  municipal  develop- 
ment plan  has  been  divided  into  a  series  of 
short  projects  with  limited  time  periods, 
which  can  be  supervised  more  easily.  This 
leads  to  the  "Mehreejahres"  Investment  pro- 
grams. In  which  money  Is  Invested  In  the  In- 
dividual building  projects  In  order  of  Im- 
portance for  three  or  four  years.  To  date,  the 
following  Important  projects  have  been  un- 
dertaken: the  further  development  of  a  net- 
work of  efficient  public  transport  facilities 
connected  by  railways,  the  completion  of  the 
middle  ringway  and  the  old  city  ringway 
roads,  and  the  building  of  parking  facilities 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  old  city. 

We  In  Munich  hope  that  we  have  done,  and 
are  doing,  everything  humanly  possible  to 
aid  the  efficient  flow  of  traffic  In  our  city. 
This  problem  is  the  cause  of  many  head- 
aches, here  and  all  over  the  world.  Only  the 
future  win  show  whether  we  have  succeeded. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  several 
weeks  ago,  the  Senate  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  issued  a  report  on  the  Eco- 
nomics of  Aging.  This  report  revealed  a 
number  of  startling  facts.  For  example: 

Americans  over  age  65  have  only  half 


the  median  incwne  of  Americans  below 
age  65; 

During  the  past  2  years,  the  number 
of  aged  Americans  living  below  the  pov- 
erty level  increased  by  200,000,  and  it  was 
only  among  the  aged  that  the  percentage 
of  poor  individuals  rose; 

As  many  as  one-quarter  of  the  elderly 
citizens  in  this  country  live  in  abject 
poverty; 

Medical  care  costs,  as  reflected  in  the 
Consiuner  Price  Index,  rose  from  147.4 
in  October  1968  to  167.19  at  the  end  of 
1970; 

The  average  health  bUl  for  a  person 
65  and  over  during  1969  was  $692,  or  2^ 
times  that  for  a  person  aged  from  19  to 
64; 

Medicare,  in  the  meantime,  covered 
only  one-half  of  the  health  care  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  elderly. 

In  short,  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Aging  focused  attention  on  what  can 
only  be  termed  a  national  disgrace.  We 
have  allowed  what  used  to  be  a  retire- 
ment income  problem  to  become  a  re- 
tirement income  crisis.  Americans  over 
65  are  not  only  the  most  neglected  group 
in  this  country;  they  are  the  worst  off 
in  financial  terms. 

Largely  dependent  upon  fixed  incomes 
such  as  social  security  for  a  living,  the 
elderly  are  hit  hardest  by  inflation.  In- 
deed, the  Inflationary  impact  Is  almost 
csJculatingly  cruel  for  the  elderly  in  that 
price  increases  are  most  rapid  in  the 
areas  of  critical  Importance  to  them — 
hospital  and  medical  care,  housing,  and 
transportation.  Property  taxes,  which  the 
elderly  must  pay  if  they  wish  to  continue 
living  in  their  own  homes,  have  sky- 
rocketed. And  older  Americans  some- 
times face  the  pathetic  choice  of  buying 
a  loaf  of  bread  or  taking  a  bus  ride  to 
see  a  friend. 

Passage  of  the  pending  social  security 
bUl,  HJl.  1,  Is  vitally  important  to  the  20 
million  Americans  over  65.  In  its  present 
form,  this  legislation  contains  a  10-per- 
cent increase  in  sociEil  security  benefits, 
retroactive  to  January  1,  1971.  It  also 
includes  one  proposal  of  my  own; 
namely : 

FHill  benefits  for  widows — 100  percent 
instead  of  82^/2  percent  of  the  deceased 
husband's  primary  Insurance  amoimt. 

When  H.R.  1  reaches  the  Senate,  I 
plan  to  work  again  for  the  passage  of 
four  additional  proposals,  all  of  which 
were  accepted  by  the  Senate  last  Decem- 
ber, but  which  died  because  time  ran  out 
before  differences  between  the  House  and 
Senate  versions  of  the  social  security 
amendments  could  be  resolved.  These 
four  proposals  are: 

One,  automatic  benefit  increases  to 
correspond  with  rises  in  the  cost  of  living, 
■^o  that  recipients  will  have  some  measure 
of  protection  against  inflation; 

Two,  an  increase  from  $1,680  to  $2,400 
in  the  earnings  limitation,  so  that  a 
social  security  recipient,  struggling  to 
improve  a  meager  income  by  working, 
will  not  be  so  harshly  penalized; 

Three,  benefits  for  grandchildren  un- 
adopted by,  but  dependent  upon,  their 
grandparents  with  whom  they  are  liv- 
ing ;  and 
Pour,  a  removal  of  the  present  Ian- 
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guage  In  titles  X.  XVI,  and  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  which  declares  that 
a  blind  or  permanently  disabled  person  is 
still  primarily  the  financial  responsibility 
of  his  parents  after  the  age  of  21. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  enact 
these  social  security  amendments  as 
quickly  as  possible,  for  our  elderly  citi- 
zens have  waited  long  enough.  My  con- 
stituents cannot  understand  how  Con- 
gress can  fall  to  complete  action  on  a 
10  percent  social  security  benefit  increase, 
while  it  easily  manages  to  slip  through  a 
$35,000  increase  in  the  pensions  of  ex- 
Presldents  and  their  widows,  and  a  gen- 
erous ocace  allowance  for  the  former 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Indeed,  my  constituents  raise  a  valid 
question  when  they  ask:  "Why  can't 
Congress  pass  a  social  security  Increase? 
It  quickly  enough  approved  an  Increase 
in  Members'  salaries." 

Our  older  citizens  have  no  high-power- 
ed  lobby  to  push  legislation  through  Con- 
gress for  ihem.  In  fact,  they  are  so  proud 
and  so  unwiUlng  to  make  demands  that 
they  suffer  quietly  and  patiently,  hoping 
that  Congress  will  show  a  minimum 
amount  of  concern  for  their  problems. 
There  is  something  wrong  when  literally 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  older  citizens, 
who  have  worked  all  their  lives  to  con- 
tribute toward  a  better  cotmtry,  must 
spend  their  retirement  years  in  poverty, 
loneliness,  and  despair — and  this  is  ex- 
actly what  is  happening. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  us  to  help  restore 
some  dignity  to  the  lives  of  our  senior 
citizens,  and  we  can  do  this  by  quickly 
passing  the  pending  social  security 
amendments.  Again,  I  urge  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  approve  H.R.  1  as 
soon  as  possible  so  that  the  Senate  can 
follow  with  quick  action  as  well. 


^fEW  DOUBTS  ABOUT  THE  ANGLO- 
FRENCH  SUPERSONIC  PLANE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Sun- 
days  Washington  Post  contains  a  dis- 
patch from  the  London  Observer  which 
raises  serious  new  doubts  about  the  eco- 
nomic viability  of  the  Concorde,  the 
British-French  supersonic  airliner. 

According  to  the  dispatch,  BOAC  has 
told  the  British  Government  that  it  sees 
no  way  of  operating  the  Concorde  eco- 
nomically. BOAC  has  calculated  that  it 
will  cost  twice  as  much  per  seat  mile  to 
operate  the  Concorde  as  it  costs  to  run 
the  much  larger  Boeing  747  subsonic  jet. 

E^ven  with  the  most  favorable  seating 
and  fare  structure.  BOAC  expects  that 
operating  losses  would  occur.  Such  a 
structure  would  involve  two  classes  of 
seating,  with  first-class  passengers  pay- 
ing a  surcharge  of  20  to  30  percent.  In 
the  draft  contracts  sent  to  BOAC,  Air 
France,  and  Qantas,  a  price  of  28  mil- 
lion was  quoted  for  the  Concorde.  This 
price  was  based  on  a  production  nm  of 
between  50  and  100  aircraft  However, 
because  of  the  very  substantial  drop-off 
in  airline  traflBc  growth,  the  market  re- 
searchers for  BOAC  now  believe  that 
sales  of  the  Concorde  probably  would 
number  about  30,  Instead  of  the  hoped- 
for  72.  If  this  happens,  the  sale  price  of 
the  Concorde  would  have  to  be  increased 


about  80  percent — which,  according  to 
the  London  Observer  dispatch,  "would 
almost  certainly  jmt  the  plane  out  of  the 
market." 

A  companion  study  to  the  BOAC  study 
was  apparently  done  by  Air  France,  and 
given  recently  to  French  transport  min- 
ister Jean  Chamant.  The  dispatch  indi- 
cates that  the  Air  Prance  valuation  of 
the  Concorde  is  even  worse  than  BOAC's. 

Mr.  President,  it  may  be  that  If  the 
British  and  French  Governments  expect 
to  subsidize  Concorde  operations,  as  well 
as  production,  then  national  airlines 
such  as  BOAC  and  Air  France  may  be 
able  to  operate  the  Concorde  on  a  com- 
petitive basis.  But  It  is  patently  absurd 
to  expect  private  airlines  in  other  coun- 
tries— particularly  U.S.  airlines — to  buy 
the  Concorde  and  nm  it  at  twice  the 
seat-mile  cost  of  the  747. 

As  of  this  date,  no  airline  has  yet 
converted  its  option  to  a  firm  order.  And 
given  the  present  financial  status  of  our 
airlines,  and  the  economic  loss  that  such 
a  purchase  would  almost  certainly  rep- 
resent. It  seems  highly  unlikely  that  the 
airlines  will  be  In  any  rush  to  sign  bind- 
ing contracts  to  purchase  the  Concorde. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  hardly  ignore 
the  Impact  of  these  findings  on  our  own 
SST  program.  The  price  of  the  American 
SST  will  be  at  least  $40  million  per  copy : 
and  If  present  trafflc  demands  prevail, 
the  cost  could  well  rise  to  $50  or  $80 
million  per  plane.  Any  airline  attempt- 
ing to  amortize  such  an  Investment,  and 
at  the  same  time  coping  with  seat-mlle- 
operatlng  costs  that  are  double  the  747'8, 
will  have  an  enormous  headache  on  its 
hands. 

The  conclusion  is  all  too  clear:  the 
marketplace  simply  Is  not  ready  for  a 
commercial  supersonic  Jetliner.  When  It 
Is,  and  when  the  numerous  environ- 
mental problems  have  been  solved,  pri- 
vate capital  should  be  eager  to  invest  In 
an  American  SST.  But  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  no  business  doing  so  now. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  the  New  York 
Times  published  a  colimin  by  Anthony 
Lewis  on  this  subject  also.  Mr.  Lewis' 
column  makes  a  point  which  often  has 
been  overlooked  when  the  SST  propo- 
nents tell  us  we  have  to  have  an  SST  to 
keep  up  with  the  British-French  compe- 
tition; namely,  that: 

Concorde  is  sold  her«  (In  Britain)  u  neoaa- 
sary  to  fight  tbe  Amertcan<.  the  Boeing 
plane  over  there  aa  eeaentlal  to  compete 
with  the  Ooncorde. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
on  a  vlcloxxs  merry-go-round.  Each  pro- 
gram Is  being  used  to  prop  up  the  other, 
because  neither  one  can  properly  be  Jus- 
tified on  Its  own  merits.  Mr.  Lewis  hopes 
that  Congress  ought  to  be  able  to  pene- 
trate that  sham  when  it  votes  again  soon 
on  the  American  SST.  I  hope  so,  too. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Washington  Post  article  entitled 
"Concorde  Too  Costly,  BOAC  Says"  and 
the  New  York  Times  article  entitled 
"People  and  Machines"  be  printed  in  the 

RKCORi). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows : 


Concords  Too  Costlt,  BOAO  Bats 
(By  Andrew  WUaon) 

LomxDK. — The  British  Overseas  Airways 
Corporation  (BOAC)  has  told  the  British 
government  that  BOAC  seee  no  way  of  op- 
erating the  Anglo-Prench  supersonic  alrilner 
Ooncorde  economically. 

The  BOAC  verdict  Is  bound  to  affect  the 
government's  Imminent  decision  on  the  ta.4 
bUllon  project,  oancellatlon  of  which  would 
cause  an  Industrial  crisis  In  Britain  more 
serious  than  the  collapse  of  Rolls-Royce 
eariler  this  month. 

BOAC's  finding  was  known  to  Frederick 
Oorfleld.  England's  minister  of  aviation  sup- 
plies, before  he  flew  to  Parts  for  talks  with 
his  French  opposite  number  last  Thursday. 

In  Paris.  French  transport  minister  Jean 
Chamant  is  believed  to  have  given  Oorfleld 
the  results  of  a  study  by  the  French  national 
airline,  Air  France,  which  showed  that  the 
French  valuation  of  the  Concorde  has  oome 
out  even  worse  than  BOAC's.  Both  airlines 
calculate  that  It  will  cost  twice  as  much  to 
operate  per  seat  mile  as  the  subsonic  Boelns 
747. 

[BOAC  declined  to  oonflrm  or  deny  the 
Observer  report  oflBclally,  but  a  spokesman 
said.  "All  we  can  say  Is  that  BOAC  continues 
to  want  to  operate  the  Concorde,  and  In  con- 
junction with  the  manufacturers  and  the 
government  we  are  looking  for  the  beet  ways 
of  doing  so.    AP  reported.] 

BOAC's  figures  are  based  on  a  detailed 
analysis  of  nine  months'  subsonic  and  super- 
sonic flight  tests  by  two  Concorde  prototyi>e6 
which  are  being  test  flown,  direct  and  In- 
direct operating  costs  and  the  eitpeeted  de- 
mand for  supersonic  travel  on  1974-80,  the 
likely  flrst  six  years  of  Concorde's  operation. 

The  flight  results  were  encouraging  in  that 
that  they  demonstrated  that  the  Concorde 
Is  capable  of  flying  from  Paris  to  New  Tork 
with  \t»  promised  payload  of  25.000  pounds, 
equivalent  to  136  passengers  and  their  lug- 
gage- 

But  these  technical  results  are  only  a 
small  part  of  the  whole  picture. 

It  was  when  BOAC  and  Air  France  began 
to  calculate  the  running  costs  and  over- 
heads— fuel,  crew  pay,  maintenance  and  so 
on — that  the  alarming  disparity  between  the 
Concorde  and  the  "Jumboe"  began  to  emerge. 

According  to  those  who  have  analyzed  its 
performance,  operating  looses  are  expected 
even  with  the  moet  favorable  seating  and 
fare  structure — a  two-class  aircraft  In  which 
both  first  and  economy  class  passengers 
would  pay  a  surcharge  of  between  30  and  80 
per  cent. 

In  practice  this  arrangement  might  be 
difficult  to  apply,  because  members  of  the 
International  Air  Transport  Association 
would  veto  any  Concorde  economy  fare  that 
threatened  to  steal  their  first  class  business 
traffic. 

Already  potential  airline  customers  for 
Concorde  are  having  grave  doubts  about  se- 
curing enough  passengers  to  Jiistlfy  services 
before  1980 — a  reflection.  In  part,  of  the  gen- 
eral fall  In  airline  traffic  growth  estimates 
since  the  palmy  mid-1960s  when  BOAO, 
like  Air  France  and  Pan  American.  Increased 
Its  piurchasing  options  from  six  Concordes 
to  eight. 

For  BOAC,  the  diminished  market  means 
that  even  if  the  government  subsidized  Its 
operation  of  the  Concorde,  only  four  or  Ave 
aircraft  would  be  needed  Instead  of  the  orig- 
inal eight. 

A  similar  reduction  could  be  expected  In 
the  requirements  of  other  customers — a 
move  which  is  bound  to  be  reflected  In  a 
splraling  selling  price  of  Ooncorde. 

The  price  quoted  In  draft  contracts  sent 
to  BOAC.  Air  France  and  Qantas  earlier  thU 
month  U  beUeved  to  be  $38  mllUon.  But  thU 
was  almost  certainly  based  on  the  hope  of 
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breaking  even  with  a  production  run  of  be- 
tween 50  and  100  aircraft. 

U  as  seems  likely,  the  hoped  for  sales 
flguie  should  drop  from  72  aircraft  (the  pres- 
ent number  of  options)  to  about  30,  the  fig- 
ure Indicated  by  BOAC's  market  researches, 
the  price  would  have  to  be  substantially  in- 
creased, perh^s  by  60  per  cent. 

Such  an  increase  would  almost  certainly 
put  the  plane  out  of  the  market. 

According  to  the  communique  Issued  after 
last  week's  Paris  meeting,  the  decision  of 
the  British  and  French  governmente  on  Con- 
corde's future  will  be  made  when  Oorfleld 
meets  Chamant  again  at  the  end  of  next 
month. 

Before  then  three  things  can  happen: 

The  French  government  could  order  Air 
France  to  buy  Ooncorde,  In  the  belief  (which 
remains  to  be  tested)  that  BOAC  and  U.S. 
airlines  would  feel  bound  to  follow  suit. 

An  American  airline  could  place  the  flrst 
order,  despite  Increasing  economic  difficulties 
and  a  proposal  by  Pan  American  for  a  flve- 
yesr  trial  period  before  Introducing  full-scale 
operations. 

The  British  government  could  offer  BOAC 
a  subsidy  to  fly  the  plane,  although  BOAC 
dislikes  this  solution  and  argues  that  It 
would  not  Improve  the  plane  prospects. 

RKACTIONS    DDTER    ON    EFFECT    ON    SST 

BOAC'S  conclusion  that  the  Ooncorde 
would  be  a  commercially  uneconomic  aircraft 
provoked  widely  divergent  reactions  in  Wash- 
ington from  those  who  favor  and  oppose 
development  of  an  American  supersonic 
plane. 

Sen.  William  Proxmlre  (D-Wlsc.),  leader 
of  the  antl-SST  forces  in  the  Senate,  called 
the  report  "a  very  telling  point  against  our 
proceeding  with  the  SST." 

He  noted  that  the  plane's  supporters  re- 
peatedly have  argued  that  the  United  States 
risks  loss  of  commercial  air  supremacy  if  It 
does  not  have  a  competitive  supersonic  plane. 
"That's  their  one  strong  argument,"  Prox- 
mlre said,  "and  it  seems  to  me  this  goes  a 
long  way  toward  undermining  that  argu- 
ment." 

However,  William  M.  Magruder,  director  of 
the  SST  program  in  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  said  the  report  doesn't 
change  his  opinion  "a  bit." 

Magruder  said  BOAC's  analysis  probably 
represented  the  airline's  Jockeying  lor  a  bet- 
ter price  on  the  plane  as  It  enters  final 
negotiations  for  the  initial  purchases. 

"It  always  happens — airlines  will  Bay  noth- 
ing kind  alxiut  a  plane  while  they  are  nego- 
tiating for  the  sale,"  he  said. 


People  akd  Machines 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

London. — Boeing  and  British  Aircraft  Cor- 
poration officials  held  a  Joint  press  confer- 
ence here  the  other  day  to  promote  their 
proposed  supersonic  transports,  the  Amer- 
ican SST  and  the  British -French  Concorde. 
They  aimed  to  show  that  SST's  would  not 
harm  the  environment,  but  they  did  not 
stop  there. 

Jet  planes  In  general,  they  said,  are  "the 
cleanest  means  of  transportation  we  know 
.  .  .  Busy  airports  are  cleaner  than  tbe  cities 
they  serve  .  .  .  The  more  that  people  use  Jets 
Instead  of  surface  transport,  the  cleaner  the 
world's  atmosphere."  And  the  Concorde  It- 
self would  be  "a  spectacular  way  of  defend- 
ing the  environment." 

Ustenlng  to  that,  one  felt  like  Yossarian — 
trapped  in  a  lunatic  world  where  the  In- 
habitants talk  sage  nonsense  to  one  another. 

Just  imagine  what  the  world  would  be 
like  If  we  followed  aerospace  logic  and  aU  the 
people  who  now  travel  by  train  or  car  or  bus 
used  Jet  planes  Instead.  In  that  "cleaner" 
world  the  sky  would  be  darkened  by  Jets,  the 
air  filled  with  maddening  noUe;  the  planet 
would  have  to  be  paved  over  for  runways. 


How  can  Intelligent  men  live  by  such  mad 
logic?  It  Is  not  Just  money  or  corporate  loy- 
alty that  moves  them.  It  U  a  burning  beUet 
in  the  cause  of  airplanes  and,  more  broadly, 
technology. 

With  all  respect  for  sincerity,  their  cause 
Is  our  enemy.  It  Is  the  cause  of  the  machine, 
oblivious  to  the  human  values  that  we  must 
restore  and  nourish  If  our  civlllaatlon  is  to 
endure. 

There  U  no  clearer  test  of  the  opposing 
values,  human  and  technological,  than  the 
supersonic  transport.  As  a  machine,  It  has  a 
powerful  appeal.  Even  the  skeptical  environ- 
mentalist might  find  himself  drawn  to  the 
brute  beauty  of  the  Concorde  prototype  as  It 
roars  overhead  on  Its  test  flights.  But  by  this 
time  we  surely  know  that  there  are  other 
considerations.  In  terms  of  both  economics 
and  human  tranqulUlty,  these  weigh  over- 
whelmingly against  the  SST. 

Concorde  has  already  cost  the  British  and 
French  Governments  $1.2  billion  for  develop- 
ment, and  that  flgiu-e  will  probably  double 
before  the  end— Uttle  of  It  likely  to  be  re- 
covered even  if  production  models  are  sold. 
The  plane  will  carry  108  to  126  passengers 
across  the  Atlantic,  one-third  the  capacity  of 
a  747.  The  seat-per-mile  cost  to  the  airline 
using  Concorde  will  be  double  that  of  a  747, 
and  the  passengers  would  therefore  have  to 
pay  much  higher  fares.  Crossing  the  Atlantic 
would  take  seven  hours  Instead  of  ten,  door 
to  door,  If  there  are  no  landing  or  ground 
delays. 

At  supersonic  speeds,  (Concorde  causes  a 
boom  whose  devastating  lmpe«t  even  the  SST 
promoters  do  not  deny.  They  say  that  the 
plane  will  not  be  allowed  to  fly  over  popu- 
lated places.  But  given  the  economic  yearn- 
ing for  more  routes,  Charles  Lindberg  was 
inevitably  correct  when  he  said  recently  that 
he  did  not  believe  such  promises  could  be 
"practical  or  lasting." 

In  any  case,  the  noise  made  by  Ooncorde 
as  It  lands  and  takes  oS  will  be  substantially 
more  painful  than  the  maximum  now  per- 
mitted by  London  airport  authorities  or  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  for  new  subaonlc 
planes.  The  position  of  Concorde's  promoters 
Is  that  It  should  be  allowed  to  make  more 
noise.  Why?  Because  otherwise  their  machine 
cannot  work:  machines  before  men. 

A  Briton  who  symbolizes  the  Ideology  of 
the  machine  Is  visiting  the  United  States 
this  week  to  argue  against  noise  limits  that 
would  affect  Concorde.  He  Is  Anthony  Wedg- 
wood Benn,  who  as  Minister  of  Technology  In 
the  late  Labor  Government  became  a  car- 
toonists' figtue  of  fun  with  his  earnest  man- 
ner of  saving  souls  by  technology.  It  was 
Benn  who  applauded  and  supported,  as  a 
superb  example  of  British  technology,  the 
RB-211  engine  contract  that  has  Just  sunk 
Rolls-Royce. 

While  Benn  la  in  America,  the  voices  op- 
posed to  Ooncorde  are  growing  stronger  in 
Britain.  A  leading  opponent,  Richard  Wlggs, 
has  Just  published  a  compelling  book,  "Con- 
corde: The  Case  Against  Supersonic  Trans- 
port." One  Important  point  he  makes  Is  the 
way  backers  of  SST's  have  used  the  fear  of 
trans- Atlantic  competition :  Concorde  Is  sold 
here  as  necessary  to  fight  the  Americans,  the 
Boeing  plane  over  there  as  essential  to  com- 
pete with  Concorde. 

Congress  ought  to  be  able  to  penetrate  that 
sham  when  It  votes  again  soon  on  the  Amer- 
ican SST.  For  the  truth  Is  that  the  British 
Treasury  would  dearly  love  to  be  relieved  of 
Concorde,  and  more  and  more  Independent 
analysts  are  coming  to  agree  with  the  view 
of  Ooncorde  taken  by  the  Spectator,  a  con- 
servative weekly: 

"The  non-flying  majority  is  not  only  sub- 
sidizing the  rich  flying  minority  with  Its 
cash.  It  Is  also  putting  up  with  the  very 
great  nuisance  created  by  the  rich  flying 
minority.  Seldom  can  a  majority  have  been 


more  strenuously  taxed  to  benefit  a  minor- 
ity and  at  the  same  time  to  deepen  and  to 
poison  Itself." 


CHANGES  IN  NATIONAL  RAIL  PAS- 
SENGER CORPORATION  SYSTEM 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  recently 
Secretary  Volpe  designated  the  final  Na- 
tional Rail  Passenger  Corporation  Sys- 
tem for  the  United  States.  The  changes 
he  made  in  his  original  plan  are  soimd 
and  realistic.  He  is  to  be  commended  for 
developing  a  workable  system  which  will 
provide  adequate  service  and  which  is  not 
burdened  with  unnecessary  and  useless 
service. 

A  letter  to  Secretary  Volpe,  a  copy  of 
which  was  made  available  to  me  by  Dr. 
Richard  L.  Day,  associate  professor  of 
geography  at  the  University  of  Idaho, 
expresses  my  sentiments  completely. 

So  that  all  Senators  might  share  this 
exceUent  expression,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Dr.  Day's  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UinvKsaiTT  OF  Inaao, 
Motoovs,  Idaho,  January  30, 1971. 
Hon.  John  A.  Volfk, 
Secretary  of  Tranaportation, 
U.S.  Department  of  Transportation, 
Washington,  D.O. 

Dear  Mr.  Volpx:  I  wish  to  ezpreas  my  ap- 
preciation for  tbe  additional  Wectem  routes 
you  designated  In  the  final  National  Rail  Pas- 
senger Corporation  system  which  you  an- 
nounced on  January  28,  1971.  I  am  referring 
to  the  Seattle  to  San  Diego  route  along  the 
West  Coast,  the  Los  Angeles  to  New  Orleans 
route,  and  the  routing  via  Denver  of  the  Chi- 
cago to  San  Francisco  trains. 

It  will  be  especially  desirable  If  tbe  Loe 
Angeles-New  Orleans  trains  are  operated  via 
Phoenix,  El  Paso  and  Houston;  and  the  Obl- 
cago-Denver-San  Francisco  trains  via  tbe 
highly  scenic  "California  Zephyr"  route. 

I  hope  it  win  still  be  possible  for  responsi- 
ble groups  to  charter  special  trains  after  the 
National  Rail  Passenger  Corporation  takes 
over  on  May  1,  1971.  This  has  been  one  of  the 
most  effective  means  of  attracting  both 
business  and  attention  to  the  railroads'  pas- 
senger operations  In  the  past.  Not  Infre- 
quently, as  many  as  1,000  persons  have  been 
attracted  to  such  trips  and  additional  po- 
tential riders  have  been  turned  away. 

I  wish  to  e^>eclally  commend  you  for  your 
highly  inspirational  statement  when  you  an- 
nounced the  final  system  last  Thursday.  Tour 
words,  "This  lays  the  foundation  for  what  in 
my  opinion  Is  deetlned  to  become  the  all- 
time  comeback  In  the  history  of  American 
transportation"  Indicate  that  the  new  system 
of  passenger  trains  will  operate  Ln  a  most 
favorable  psychological  atmosphere.  This  is 
vitally  Important  to  the  success  of  the 
undertaking. 

Thank  you  very  much.  Secretary  Volpe,  for 
the  excellent  approach  you  are  making  in 
setting  up  the  National  Rail  Passenger 
Corporation  system. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Dr.  RiCBARD  L.  DAT, 

Associate  Professor  of  Geography. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  LITHUANIAN 
INDEPENDENCTE 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
world  of  power  politics  a  small  nation 
can  retain  its  freedom  only  if  geography 
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permits.  If  nature  does  not  provide  bar- 
riers beiund  which  the  smaller  land  may 
protect  Itself,  its  people  inevitably  are 
victims  of  greedy  neighbors. 

This  is  the  tragic  history  of  the  tiny 
little  country  of  Lithuania  living  in  the 
shadow  of  the  great  powers  which  have 
struggled  for  centuries  to  control  eastern 
Europe.  The  giants  have  used  Lithuania 
as  a  prize  for  their  political  maneuvers 
since  the  13th  century. 

The  Lithuanians  are  a  fiercely  proud 
people,  and  although  overshadowed 
by  their  bigger  neighbors,  have  always 
fought  bravely  to  maintain  their  free- 
dom. But  it  has  been  a  long  and  bitter 
struggle  against  great  and  overwhelming 
odds. 

As  most  tragedies  of  history  demon- 
strate, bravery.  Intellect,  and  a  burning 
love  for  freedom  are  not  In  themselves 
enough  to  guarantee  that  freedom  if 
others,  bigger  and  more  ruthless,  are 
willing  to  smash  your  freedom  for  polit- 
ical or  territorial  gain. 

Lithuanian  has  suffered  Just  that  fate. 

Her  lands  have  been  the  battleground 
where  great  armies  have  fought.  Her 
people  have  been  the  victims  of  wanton 
aggression.  Her  freedom  has  been  sacri- 
ficed by  the  great  nations  around  her. 

FYom  the  13th  century  on  the  Lith- 
uanian people  were  the  pawns  of  the 
greater  powers.  But  on  February  16.  1918, 
some  53  years  ago,  all  this  seemed  to 
have  changed.  It  was  on  that  date,  and 
with  the  backing  of  the  Germans,  then 
engaged  in  the  great  World  War.  that 
the  Lithuanian  people  declared  their 
independence  and  a  new  era  opened  for 
the  long-oppressed  people. 

During  the  following  year  the  Lith- 
uanian people  battled  to  maintain  that 
independence  against  invading  armies  of 
the  newly  created  Soviet  Union.  They 
won.  Their  independence  was  firmly  es- 
tablished and  their  freedom  guaranteed. 

For  the  next  20  years  Lithuania  de- 
veloped as  a  free  and  independent  nation, 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  liberty  and  holding 
dear  the  rights  their  people  had  won 
with  their  blood  and  toil. 

But  history  was  against  this  tiny,  brave 
land.  The  dogs  of  war  were  on  a  loose 
leash  in  Europe  during  the  waning  days 
of  the  1930's.  and  Lithuania  was  once 
again  being  bartered  over  by  two  giants. 
Nazi  Germany  and  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  infamous  Treaty  of  Non-Ag- 
gression of  August  23.  1939.  there  was  a 
secret  protocol  which  gave  Lithuania  to 
the  Nazis,  or,  in  the  delicate  but  deadly 
wording  of  such  power  politics.  Included 
Lithuania  in  the  sphere  of  influence  of 
the  Germans.  During  the  German  in- 
vasion of  Poland  the  Nazis  desperately 
tried  to  draw  Lithuania  into  the  war  on 
their  side  so  as  to  provide  them  with 
protection. 

The  Lithuanians  declined  the  honor 
and  chose  instead  to  remain  neutral.  But 
even  this  was  not  long  permitted.  In  the 
treaty  of  September  18,  1939.  Lithuania 
was  again  up  for  barter  between  the  So- 
viets and  the  Germans.  This  time  the  So- 
viet Union  won  the  figurative  toss  of  the 
coin  and  the  freedom  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  was  placed  in  the  bloody  hands 
of  the  Russians.  On  December  10  of  that 


year  the  Russians  forced  the  Lithuanians 
to  accept  a  treaty  of  occupation,  and 
from  that  moment  on  the  fiame  of  liberty 
flickered  low. 

During  the  Second  World  War  the 
Lithuanian  plains  were  the  battleground 
of  the  Soviet  and  German  Armies  and 
the  people  of  Lithuania  suffered  for  It. 
They  were  occupied  first  by  the  Soviets, 
then  by  the  Nazis,  and.  finally,  by  the 
Soviets  once  again. 

This  time  the  occupation  was  complete, 
the  domination  was  total.  The  Lith- 
uanian people  became  not  only  the  vas- 
sals of  the  greater  power  to  the  north 
and  east,  but  also  the  slaves  of  the  So- 
viet Union. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war  Lithuania 
has  ceased  to  exist,  insofar  as  the  Rus- 
sians are  concerned.  The  small  Island  of 
liberty  has  been  wiped  out  and  has  be- 
come merely  a  part  of  the  Soviet  Union 
Itself.  There  Is  not  even  the  pretense  of 
a  national  state  such  sui  those  allowed  by 
the  Soviets  in  their  larger  satellite 
colonies. 

Although  the  country  is  no  longer  on 
the  maps,  and  tyraimy  again  seems  to 
loom  triumphant,  Lithuania  still  Is  a  na- 
tion and  a  country  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  Lithuanian  people,  both  in 
the  Baltic  States  and  those  who  live 
abroad. 

For  msmy  centuries  the  Lithuanian 
people  have  lived  in  adversity  and  their 
land  has  been  ravaged  and  pillaged  by 
invaders.  Always  they  have  survived. 
They  know  they  will  survive  again. 

They  are  a  patient  people.  They  are  a 
brave  people.  And  they  are  a  people  loyal 
to  their  traditions  and  to  the  tradition 
of  freedom. 

They  will  outwalt  their  conquerors. 
They  will  suffer  through  this  present 
time  of  slavery. 

And  always,  in  their  hearts,  the  tiny 
fiickering  flame  of  freedom  will  bum. 
Some  day  that  flame  will  burst  into  full 
and  fiery  glory.  Lithuania  will  again  be 
a  proudly  free  nation. 

Until  then,  those  of  us  who  love  free- 
dom and  cherish  it  must  help  where  we 
can,  must  give  sustenance  where  we  can, 
must  share  with  them  their  hopes  and 
their  ambitions. 

For  our  people,  too,  have  known  ad- 
versity and  oppression.  And  our  people 
have  in  the  past  thrown  off  the  yoke  of 
imperial  might.  And  we  have  maintained 
that  freedom. 

But  geography  was  on  our  side.  There 
were  vast  miles  of  water  between  us  «uid 
those  who  would  have  oppressed  us.  And 
so  we  were  able  during  our  years  of  for- 
mation to  build  our  strength  to  with- 
stand the  threats  from  abroad. 

The  Lithuanians  have  not  had  that 
advantage.  They  make  up  for  it  with  the 
depth  and  intensity  of  their  love  of  home- 
land and  freedom. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  MESSAGE  ON 
HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  yesterdaj- 
Congress  received  an  Important  and  far- 
reaching  message  on  higher  education 
from  President  Nixon.  I  would  urge  its 


careful  and  immediate  consideration  by 
Members  of  Congress.  With  the  present 
legislative  authority  In  higher  education 
expiring  this  June,  the  time  for  action 
Is  short.  But  equally  important,  the 
President's  proposals  could  greatly  In- 
crease the  amount  of  financial  aid  avail- 
able to  students  of  all  Income  levels  who 
desire  to  enter  college  next  fall. 

In  his  message,  the  President  empha- 
sizes two  major  goals:  Expansion  and  re- 
form of  student  fiiuincial  assistance  pro- 
grams, and  reform  and  revltalizatlon  of 
our  institutions  of  higher  education. 

To  accomplish  expansion  and  reform 
of  student  financial  assistance  programs, 
the  President  proposes  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1971.  This  act  would  re- 
quire that  Federal  higher  education  stu- 
dent aid  be  distributed  in  such  a  way  as 
to  guarantee  that  students  from  low- 
Income  families  would  be  assured  of  a 
certain  level  of  support,  based  on  the 
ability  of  their  families  to  contribute  to 
the  cost  of  their  education.  The  aim  of 
this  provision  is  that  students  from 
low-income  families  will  have  financial 
resources  which  will  enable  them  to  pur- 
sue a  higher  education  on  the  same  basis 
as  students  from  middle-Income  families. 
And  most  significantly,  as  the  President 
has  emphasized,  that  no  qualified  stu- 
dent who  wants  to  go  to  college  should 
be  barred  by  lack  of  funds. 

To  increase  the  availability  of  federal- 
ly gxiaranteed  loan  funds  for  all  stu- 
dents, the  President  has  proposed  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Student 
Loan  Association.  This  associatlMi 
NSLA.  would  be  a  secondary  market 
modeled  after  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association.  It  would  buy  stu- 
dent loan  paper  from  colleges  and  com- 
mercial lenders,  thus  providing  new 
capital  for  more  students.  With  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  NSLA,  the  President 
estimates  that  an  additional  $1  billion 
would  be  available  for  student  loan 
funds. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  Impressed  with  the 
extent  to  which  the  President's  program 
would  improve  access  for  students  to 
higher  education,  both  In  my  own  State 
of  Kansas  and  across  the  Nation.  Na- 
tionwide, it  is  designed  to  assist  1 
million  more  students  this  year  than  last. 
But  most  important,  by  a  reordering  of 
priorities  in  the  allocating  and  financ- 
ing of  educational  resources,  it  would 
help  support  students  from  all  income 
levels  and  give  each  an  equal  chance  to 
the  advantages  of  a  higher  education.  In 
addition,  the  President's  budget  sub- 
mitted this  January  has  provided  for 
these  funds. 

Also,  the  President  quite  properly  rec- 
ognizes that  making  higher  education  ac- 
cessible to  more  students  Is  only  part  of 
an  overall  strategy  for  higher  education. 
In  addition,  there  must  be  an  improve- 
ment of  our  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation so  that  their  programs  can  more 
effectively  meet  the  needs  of  the  pub- 
lic. To  this  end,  the  President  has  pro- 
posed the  establishment  of  the  National 
Foundation  for  Higher  Education. 

This  Foundation  would  provide  sup- 
port for  new  and  Innovative  programs 
on  our  college  campuses.  These  programs 
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would  provide  greater  access  to  higher 
education  for  our  citizens,  young  and 
old-  increase  the  number  of  educational 
courses  available  to  include  learning 
which  is  useful  in  the  world  of  work; 
and  explore  the  uses  of  educational  tech- 
nology as  a  device  for  bringing  the  bene- 
fits of  continuing  education  to  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  President 
Nixon  for  the  balanced  approach  and  the 
new  directions  he  has  introduced  in  tliis 
message.  He  has  placed  emphasis  at  the 
points  of  greatest  needs:  enhancing  the 
opportunity  of  higher  education,  and 
making  higher  education  more  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  the  people.  I  feel 
that  his  ideas  will  be  parUcuIarly  valu- 
able as  we  respond  to  our  inherited  task 
of  enhancing  the  quality  and  scope  of 
higher  education. 

THE   25TH   ANNIVERSARY    SESSION 
OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President  it  has 
now  been  25  years  since  the  free  nations 
of  the  world  first  affixed  their  signatures 
to  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 
That  document,  signed  in  great  hope  even 
before  the  dreadful  confiict  of  the  1940's 
had  been  brought  to  an  end.  was  designed 
to  enable  the  nations  of  the  world  to 
focus  their  attention  on  peaceful  pur- 
suits. Its  first  aim  was  simply  "to  save 
succeeding  generations  from  the  scourge 
of  war";  this  we  are  still  trying  to  do. 
But  in  its  other  aims,  it  has  realized 
greater  progress:  the  nations  of  the  world 
have  cooperated,  to  a  great  extent,  "to 
reafBnn  our  faith  in  fundamental  human 
rights,"  "to  establish  conditions  of  jus- 
tice and  respect,"  "to  promote  social 
progress  and  better  standards  of  life" 
for  all  mankind.  What  is  more,  the  fact 
that  a  world  body  has  continued  to  press 
for  these  ends  has  made  all  the  nations 
and  peoples  of  the  world,  individually, 
more  conscious  of  the  rights  of  other 
men. 

Recently,  the  U.S.  mission  to  the 
United  Nations  issued  a  summary  of  the 
accomplisliments  and  concerns  of  this 
historic  anniversary  session  just  con- 
cluded: 

The  127th  nation  was  admitted  to  the 
world  body. 

A  treaty  prohibiting  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  seabeds  of  the  world  was 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly. 

UJJ.  peacekeeping  responsibilities  in 
Cyprus  and  Korea  were  considered  and 
extended. 

The  nations  of  the  world  once  again 
expressed  their  profound  distress  over 
the  continuing  remnants  of  colonialism 
and  racial  Injustice  in  Southern  Africa. 

A  new  strategy  for  development  in  the 
DJI.'s  second  development  decsule  was 
adopted,  encompassing  new  approaches 
to  world  trade  and  transfer  of  financial 
resources. 

A  U.N.  volunteer  corps,  similar  to  the 
Peace  Corps,  was  established,  and  plans 
were  made  for  the  creation  of  an  inter- 
national university. 

Narcotics  control  and  airline  hijack- 
ing were  major  concerns  of  the  U.N.  and 
progress  was  made  In  reaching  Interna- 


tional agreements  on  both  troubling  is- 
sues. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  Nations  is 
an  important  and  constructive  arm  of 
American  and  world  foreign  policy.  Its 
accomplishments  should  be  recognized 
and  applauded. 

In  the  belief  that  the  summary  pre- 
pared by  the  U.S.  mission  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  all  Senators,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  25th  Session  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Asskmblt 

INTRODtrCnON 

Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  the 
United  Nations 

The  25th  aruUversary  commemorative  ses- 
sion, held  Irom  October  19  through  October 
24  as  part  of  the  25th  G«neral  Assembly,  In- 
cluded addresses  by  representatives  of  87 
member  states,  the  Secretary  General,  and 
Assembly  President  Hambro. 

The  commemorative  session  culminated  on 
October  24,  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
charter's  entry  into  force,  with  the  adoption 
by  acclamalon  of  three  declarations: 

Declaration  on  Principles  of  International 
Law  concerning  Friendly  B«latlons  and  Co- 
operation among  States  in  accordance  with 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations; 

An  International  Development  Strategy  for 
the  Second  United  Nations  Development  De- 
cade; 

Declaration  on  the  Occasion  of  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Anniversary  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Friendly  Relations  Declaration  has 
been  widely  acclaimed  as  an  Important  state- 
ment of  international  law,  elaborating  and 
clarifying  seven  of  the  most  basic  principles 
of  international  law  contained  in  the  United 
Nations  Charter. 

The  development  strategy  Is  a  comprehen- 
sive statement  of  essentials  for  national  and 
international  action  during  the  Second  De- 
velopment Decade,  1971-80.  Despite  reserva- 
tions by  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
rles  on  various  point,  the  document  Is  a 
major  step  toward  a  systematic  and  more 
rational  approach  to  economic  and  social 
development. 

The  25th  anniversary  declaration  embodies 
the  Assembly's  consensus  on  common  pur- 
poses, reflecting  basic  alms  of  the  chapter 
with  particular  emphasis  on  development, 
disarmament,  and  the  abolition  of  racism 
and  colonialism. 

President  Nixon,  who  made  a  major  address 
on  October  23,  was  one  of  45  heads  of  state 
and  heads  of  government  to  speak  either  at 
the  commemorative  session  or  at  other  times 
during  the  25th  Assembly.  Participating  also 
were  three  vice  presidents,  three  deputy  heads 
of  government,  91  foreign  ministers,  and  12 
other  ministers  of  Cabinet  rank. 

The  President's  speech  reaffirmed  continu- 
ing United  States  support  for  the  United  Na- 
tions and  discussed  several  areas  where  he 
felt  international  action  through  the  United 
Nations  was  necessary.  These  areas  are: 

Furthering  economic  development  In  the 
spirit  of  the  Second  Development  Decade; 

Strengthening  the  U.N.'s  capacity  to  make 
and  to  keep  the  pecu^e; 

Coordinating  worldwide  protection  and 
restoration  of  the  environment; 

Devising  meens  to  Insure  that  the  resources 
of  the  sea  are  developed  for  the  benefit  of  all 
mankind; 

Supporting  national  efforts  to  control  the 
population  explosion; 

Curbing  international  traffic  In  narcotics; 

Putting  an  end  to  the  practices  of  sky 
piracy  and  the  kidnaping  and  murder  of 
diplomats; 


Insuring  that  the  human  rights  of  prison- 
ers of  war  are  not  violated. 

On  October  24  President  Nixon  was  host 
at  the  White  House  for  a  dinner  in  honor  of 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  United  Nations. 
He&ds  of  state  and  government  from  29  na- 
tions attended  the  dinner,  along  with  mem- 
bers of  the  President's  Cabinet  and  other 
U.S.  Government  officials. 

Secretary  Rogers,  who  was  in  New  York  for 
the  bulk  of  the  period  from  October  15 
through  October  24,  met  with  41  Presidents, 
Prime  Mimsters,  and  foreign  ministers  in  an 
extended  series  of  bilateral  meetings.  He  also 
attended  a  dinner  given  by  the  Secretary 
General  for  the  foreign  ministers  of  the  four 
permanent  members  of  the  Security  CouncU 
on  October  23.  Following  the  dinner  a  state- 
ment dealing  vrtth  the  Middle  East  was  Issued 
in  which  the  mimsters  agreed  to  exert  efforts 
to  enable  Ambassador  Jarring  to  resume  his 
mission,  to  search  for  possibUities  to  extend 
the  cease-flre,  to  And  a  peaceful  solution 
based  on  Security  Council  Resolution  242 

SECmtITT    COUNCIL 

First  periodic  council  meeting 
Secretary  Rogers  represented  the  United 
States  in  the  first  periodic  meeting  of  the 
Security  CouncU,  convened  under  article  28, 
paragraph  2,  of  the  charter.  The  meeting  took 
place  in  camera  on  October  21,  and  the 
foreign  ministers  of  all  but  four  of  the  15 
Security  CouncU  members  were  present.  The 
members  of  the  Security  CouncU  were  unani- 
mous in  agreeing  that  the  holding  of  such 
periodic  meetings  constituted  an  lmp>ortant 
step  toward  strengthening  the  Coiindl's  abil- 
ity to  act  effectively  for  the  mainten&noe  of 
International  peace  and  security. 

Council  elections 
Five  countries  were  elected  to  2-year  terms 
on  the  Security  Council  on  October  26.  They 
were:  Argentina,  Belgium,  Italy.  Japan,  and 
Somalia.  As  Is  Its  usual  practice,  the  United 
States  cast  Its  vote  In  the  General  Assembly 
for  those  cotmtrlee  running  for  the  Sectirlty 
CouncU  who  had  received  the  endorsement  of 
their  respective  regional  groups. 

Admission  of  Fiji 

Fiji  was  admitted  as  the  127th  member  of 
the  Umted  Nations  by  the  General  Assembly 
on  October  13  on  the  unanimous  recommen- 
dation by  the  Security  Council. 

During  the  discussion  of  Fiji's  application 
for  membership  in  the  Security  Oovmdl,  the 
umted  States  proposed  that  the  appUcatlon 
be  referred  to  the  CouncU's  admlaelons  com- 
mittee, as  provided  for  in  rule  59  of  the  pro- 
visional rules  of  procedure  of  the  Security 
Covmdl. 

The  United  States  held  that  return  to  stich 
a  procedure,  wiilch  has  not  been  observed  In 
recent  years,  would  better  enable  the  Coun- 
cil to  determine  whether  an  applicant  is 
willing  and  able  to  bear  the  burdens  and 
obligations  of  membership.  The  United  States 
stated  that  Fiji  clew ly  met  the  qualifications 
for  membership  and  therefore  felt  that  the 
time  was  particularly  appropriate  to  reestab- 
lish use  of  the  admissions  committee. 

The  United  States  also  made  clear  that  It 
considered  that  provisions  in  rule  69  calling 
for  an  application  to  be  submitted  to  the 
General  Assembly  at  least  35  days  before  a 
regular  session  and  14  before  a  special  seeslou 
did  not  apply  to  applications  received  during 
a  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  Never- 
theless, opposition  led  by  the  U.SJBJI.  and 
Zambia  defeated  the  U.S.  proposal.  Although 
the  U.S.  effort  was  defeated  this  time,  we  be- 
lieve that  In  the  future  the  proposal  to  use 
the  admissions  committee  wUl  be  more  fa- 
vorably received.  Both  the  United  Ktogdom 
and  France  have  stated  that  they  beUeve  the 
rule  should  be  followed  In  the  futtire,  and 
we  hope  that  such  procedure  will  prevaU  at 
the  time  of  consideration  of  any  new  ap- 
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plication  for  membership  In  the  VJX.  by  any 
state. 

Guinea  complained 

The  Security  OouncU  on  November  22  ooo- 
vened  on  ajx  urgent  baele  at  the  request  of 
Oulnea  concerning  an  armed  attack  against 
the  Government  of  Guinea  by  external  for- 
ces. The  United  States  took  the  poslUon  that 
It  would  be  more  expeditious  for  the  Se- 
curity  Council  to  have  the  Secretary  General 
send  out  a  ^>eclal  repreaantatlve  to  examine 
the  facts  of  the  situation  and  to  report  back 
to  the  Council.  However,  since  this  approach 
proved  difficult  to  achieve,  it  was  decided  that 
a  hve-nMin  Investigating  mission  of  the  Se- 
curity OouncU  be  sent  to  Guinea. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  mission,  and  after 
carefully  frftrntning  the  report  of  the  mis- 
sion, the  Council  agreed  that  the  action 
against  Guinea  was  one  which  should  be 
onndemnyl  as  contrary  to  the  charter's  In- 
junction that  states  should  refrain  from  the 
use  or  threat  of  force  directed  against  the 
territorial  integrity  or  political  independence 
of  any  state.  While  the  United  States  was  un- 
able to  support  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  CouncU.  the  United  States  abstained  In 
the  belief  that  the  resolution  did  not  consti- 
tute a  finwing  under  chapter  VH  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  and  that  It  com- 
mitted the  CouncU  to  taking  action  under 
obiter  vn  In  the  future. 

Qiiestion  0/  Cyprus 

On  December  10  the  Security  CouncU  met 
to  consider  the  question  of  Cyprus  and  the 
renewal  of  the  CouncU 's  mandate  to  main- 
tain the  United  Nations  Peacekeeping  Force 
in  Cyprus  (UNFICYP).  After  hearing  state- 
ments by  representatives  of  Cyprus.  Turkey, 
and  Greece,  the  Security  Council  voted  unan- 
imously to  extend  UNPlCYP's  mandate  for 
another  9  months,  to  June  16,  1971. 

In  a  statement  in  explanation  of  vote. 
Ambassador  Phillips  expressed  his  apprecU- 
tion  of  the  skiU  and  efficiency  of  UKPICYP. 
Be  went  on,  however,  to  express  his  disap- 
pointment that  the  intercommunal  talks  on 
Cyprus  had  lost  their  momentum  and  both 
sides  had  stiffened  their  positions.  Ambas- 
sador PhUUps  said  that  the  purpose  of  this 
extension  of  UNFICTP's  mandate,  like  previ- 
ous extensions,  was  not  intended  to  give 
UNFICYP  a  permanent  statiis  and  reminded 
members  that  peacekeeping  was  not  a  siib- 
stitute  for  peacemaking. 

cxifxaAi.  assascBLT 
MOdU  Saat 

The  Middle  East  was  the  dominant  politi- 
cal concern  of  the  26  th  General  Assembly. 
The  general  problem  of  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment was  debated  In  plenary,  whUe  the 
Special  PoUtlcal  Committee  dealt  with  the 
probleins  of  the  Palestinians  and  the  VJf. 
BeUef  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refu- 
gees in  the  Near  East  (UMkWA) .  which  U  In 
aarlous  hnanclal  straits.  The  question  of  hu- 
man rights  in  the  occupied  territories  was 
considered  in  both  the  Special  PoUtlcal  Com- 
mittee and  the  Third  Conunlttee. 

Behind  the  scenes  there  were  discussions 
between  the  foreign  ministers  and  the  per- 
manent representatives  of  the  Arab  coun- 
tries, Israel,  and  the  four  permanent  mem- 
bers of  the  Security  CouncU  directly  con- 
oemed  with  the  Middle  East  conflict.  Secre- 
tary Rogers  met  bllateraUy  several  times  with 
the  foreign  ministers  of  Israel,  the  UJLR.. 
and  the  U.S.SJI.:  and  foUowmg  a  dinner 
given  by  the  Secretary  General  on  October 
23  there  was  Issued  a  statement  that  the 
foreign  ministers  of  the  four  continued  to 
support  Security  CouncU  Resolution  242  as 
the  basis  for  a  peaceful  settlement  and 
pledged  their  countries  to  do  their  utmoet 
to  enable  discussions  for  this  purpose  be- 
tween the  parties  under  the  avisplcee  of  Am- 
bassador Jarring  to  resume  as  soon  ss  pos- 
sible. 

The  diplomatic  discussions  and  the  ple- 


nary debate  focused  on  bow  to  bring  about 
a  resumption  of  discussions  under  Ambas- 
sador Ounnar  Jarring 's  auspices  and  bow 
to  preserve  the  advances  toward  a  peaceful 
settlement  achieved  through  the  U.S.  initia- 
tive of  June  19-20.  1070.  These  advances  in- 
cluded : 

(a)  An  expUclt,  categoric  commitment  by 
Israel,  the  U_A.R..  and  Jordan  to  carry  out 
Security  Council  Resolution  242  In  all  Its 
parts; 

(b)  Agreement  by  Israel  to  negotiate  Indi- 
rectly, at  least  In  the  first  instance; 

(c)  Strict  observance  of  the  cease-fire,  at 
least  for  a  limited  period. 

There  was  a  related  military  standstUl  pro- 
vision of  the  agreement,  whose  violation 
caused  the  interruption  of  talks  under  Am- 
bassador Jarrlng'B  auspices.  However,  the 
other  elements  remained  Intact,  and  proe- 
pects  for  a  resumption  of  discussions  are  Im- 
proved. The  relative  moderation  displayed 
by  the  U.A.R.,  Jordan,  and  Israel  during 
UJ4.  consideration  of  Middle  East  questions 
Is  one  reason  prospects  for  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment are  better  than  might  have  been 
expected. 

The  Assembly  voted  on  two  draft  resolu- 
tions, both  of  which  called  for  the  Imple- 
mentation of  Security  Council  Resolution 
242  as  the  basis  for  a  peaceful  settlement  in 
the  Middle  East,  caUed  for  the  resumption 
by  the  parties  of  contact  with  Ambassador 
Jarring  and  caUed  for  a  3-month  extension 
of  the  cease-fire.  However,  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can draft  (which  lost  46  (U.S.)  to  49,  with 
27  abstentions)  maintained  the  balance  of 
Security  Council  Resolution  242  and  noted 
that  violations  of  the  standstill  cease-fire 
were  responsible  for  the  interruption  of  talks 
under  Jarrlng's  auspices  pursuant  to  the 
U.S.  initiative.  The  draft  resolution  which 
was  adopted  as  General  Assembly  Resolution 
2628  by  67  votes  to  16  (UJB.) ,  with  39  absten- 
tions, did  not  refer  to  the  XJB.  initiative  nor 
to  the  StandstUl  cease-fire  violations,  and  it 
was  unbalanced  in  favor  of  one  side  of  the 
conflict.  The  most  notable  aspect  of  the 
voting  was  the  split  between  the  U.AJl..  Jor- 
dan, five  other  Arab  states,  and  the  Soviet 
bloc,  who  supported  General  Assembly  Res- 
olution 2628  (and  Security  CouncU  Resolu- 
tion 242).  and  seven  Arab  states  (Algeria. 
Syria.  Iraq,  the  two  Temens,  Saudi  Arabia. 
Kuwait) ,  who  refused  to  participate  in  the 
voting  because  they  objected  to  Security 
Council  Resolution  242. 

Chinese  TepTuentation 

The  General  Assembly  again  reaffirmed  Its 
1961  decision  that  any  projKisal  to  change 
the  representation  of  China  in  the  United 
Nations  is  an  important  question  requiring  a 
two-thirds  vote  for  adopUon.  This  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  66  in  favor  (17.8.).  it 
against,  with  7  abstentions. 

A  resolution,  sponsored  by  Albania  and 
17  other  countries,  to  expel  the  RepubUc 
of  China  and  to  seat  representatives  of  the 
People's  RepubUc  of  China  in  the  United 
Nations  obtained  a  sUnple  majority  (61  In 
favor.  49  against  (U.S.),  with  26  absten- 
tions) but  faUed  to  obtain  the  required  two- 
thirds  votes  for  passage. 

While  the  Albanian  resolution  gained  a 
majority  for  the  first  time,  there  Is  never- 
theless a  growing  and  strong  sentiment  in 
the  Assembly  that  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  should  not  be  admitted  at  the  price 
of  expeUlng  the  RepubUc  of  China,  which 
effectively  governs  14  million  people  and 
has  always  faithfuUy  carried  out  Its  obliga- 
tions under  the  charter. 

This  feeling  was  perhaps  strengthened  by 
the  reaUzatlon  by  many  countries  after  the 
vote  on  the  Albanian  resolution  that  had  It 
not  been  for  the  two-thirds  rule,  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  would  have  been  expelled  from 
the  General  Assembly. 

Even  some  of  the  sponsors  of  the  Albanian 
resolution  have  reluctantly  noted  the  grow- 


ing unwillingness  on  the  part  of  many  sup- 
porters of  the  admission  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  to  take  this  action  If  it 
means  the  expulsion  of  the  Republic  of 
China. 

BatioTuilization  of  Oeneral  Assembly 
procedures 

On  November  9  the  General  Assembly 
adopted  by  88  votes  to  0,  with  12  absten- 
tions, a  resolution  sponsored  by  Canada  and 
24  other  members  to  deal  with  the  question 
of  rationalizing  procedures  and  organiza- 
tion In  the  General  Assembly.  By  virtue  of 
the  resolution  the  President  of  the  Assem- 
bly will  appoint,  on  the  basis  of  equitable 
geographic  distribution,  a  31 -member  com- 
mittee which  will  study  and  report  on  the 
question  at  the  26th  Oeneral  Assembly. 

The  United  States  strongly  supported  this 
resolution.  The  United  States  has  long  be- 
lieved that  the  procedures  and  organisation 
of  the  General  Assembly  are  in  need  of  re- 
form. The  United  States  Is  particularly  con- 
cerned at  the  length  ot  time  taken  to  com- 
plete the  work  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly. 
which  often  has  gone  beyond  the  appointed 
3  months.  Ambassador  Finger,  In  his  state- 
ment to  the  General  Assembly  on  this  mat- 
ter, stressed  the  absolute  necessity  of  com- 
pleting Assembly  work  within  the  agreed 
time.  He  fxirthermore  suggested  that  with 
more  careful  planning  and  organization  and 
with  the  session  attended  by  more  senior 
government  officials,  who  can  make  policy 
decisions,  the  essential  work  of  the  Assem- 
bly might  be  completed  within  a  consider- 
ably shorter  period  than  the  present  S-month 
session.  The  United  States  expects  to  be  b 
member  of  the  committee  and  wUl  pcutld- 
pate  actively  In  Its  deliberations. 

COMMITTKX    I 

Disarrruxment 

The  most  Important  disarmament  Issue 
before  the  Assembly,  the  seabed  disarma- 
ment treaty,  was  commended  by  an  over- 
whelming majority.  The  United  States 
strongly  supported  the  treaty  and,  as  Co- 
chairman  of  the  Conference  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Disarmament,  the  principal  forum  for 
the  development  of  the  treaty,  played  a  ma- 
jor role  In  Its  drafting  and  negotiation.  The 
First  Conunlttee  and  the  Assembly  accepted 
the  draft  treaty  from  the  CCD  without  any 
amendments,  and  the  vote  puts  the  UJf. 
Assembly  unequlvooally  on  record  as  favor- 
ing the  opening  of  this  slg^flcant  new  dis- 
armament agreement  for  signature.  When 
ratified,  the  treaty  wlU  prohibit  the  em- 
placement of  nuclear  weapons  or  other 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  the  seabed, 
ocean  floor,  and  In  the  subsoU  thereof. 

Chemical  and  biological  warfare  was  again 
the  subject  of  much  discussion.  The  tenor 
of  the  debate  was  generally  restrained,  and 
the  Assembly  adopted  a  resolution  request- 
ing the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  to  carry  out  further  work  on 
the  problem  and  to  consider,  without  preju- 
dice, the  various  proposals  made.  These  in- 
clude: 

The  revised  United  Kingdom  draft  Conven- 
tlon  on  ChenUcal  and  Biological  Warfare 
(submitted  to  the  CCD  on  August  25.  1970), 
which  is  supported  by  the  United  States; 

The  revised  draft  Convention  on  Chemical 
and  Biological  Warfare  (submitted  to  the 
CCD  on  August  26,  1970) ,  which  Is  supported 
by  the  United  States; 

The  revised  draft  Convention  on  Chemical 
and  Biological  Weajwns  submitted  to  the 
Assembly  on  October  23.  1970; 

The  Joint  Memorandum  on  the  Question 
of  Chemical  and  Biological  Warfare  sub- 
mitted to  the  CCD  on  August  26,  1970,  by 
12  of  Its  nonallgned  members. 

The  November  2  resumption  of  the  SALT 
talks  (Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S-B.) 
was  widely  welcomed  by  U.N.  members,  a 
number  of  whom  recognised  that  the  task 
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before  the  talks  was  both  delicate  and  de- 
manding. However,  a  number  of  countries 
ofeesed  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  which 
n^d  with  satisfaction  the  continuation  of 
the  SALT  talks  but  called  upon  the  nuclear 
powers  to  accept  a  moratorium  on  the  test- 
IM  and  deployment  of  nuclear  weapon  sys- 
tems. The  United  States  abstained  on  this 
vote  while  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies 
voted  for  It.  The  United  States  Informed  the 
UJf.  that  It  sympathized  with  the  general 
objectives  of  the  resolution.  Nevertheless,  the 
Issues  involved  In  the  SALT  talks  are  ex- 
tremely complex,  and  the  resolution,  lauda- 
ble though  Its  purposes  may  be,  could  not  In 
reality  contribute  to  progress. 

Eight  other  resolutions  dealing  with  dis- 
armament and  disarmament-related  prob- 
lems, aU  supported  by  the  United  States, 
were' also  approved  by  the  First  Committee 
and  adopted  by  the  Assembly  with  large 
majorities. 

Korea 

The  Assembly  again  adopted  by  a  large 
majority  a  resolution  reaffirming  the  objec- 
tives and  responsibilities  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  Korea.  The  resolution,  cosponsored 
by  the  United  States  and  19  other  countries, 
wu  approved  by  a  vote  of  67  (U.S.)  In  favor, 
38  against,  with  22  abstentions.  As  in  1969, 
the  resolution  called  for  cooperation  In  eas- 
ing tensions  in  the  area  and  for  the  avoid- 
ance of  incidents  and  activities  in  violation 
of  the  1953  armistice  agreement. 

As  in  previous  years,  resolutions  were  in- 
troduced by  the  supporters  of  the  North 
Korean  regime  calling  for:  (a)  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  Commission  for 
the  Unification  and  Rehabilitation  of  Korea 
and  (b)  the  withdrawal  of  all  United  Na- 
tions forces  from  Korea.  Both  resolutions 
were  decisively  rejected  in  the  First  Com- 
mittee. 

Outer  space 

The  Oeneral  Assembly  adopted  fotir  con- 
structive resolutions  on  outer  space  on  De- 
cember 16. 

One  resolution,  which  deals  with  the  work 
of  the  Outer  Space  Conunlttee  on  the  sclen- 
tiflc  and  technical  side,  carries  forward  the 
President's  Initiative  In  1969  when  he  under- 
took to  associate  the  United  Nations  with 
experimentation  with  earth  resources  satel- 
lites. As  a  part  of  this  cooperative  effort,  sci- 
entific panels  and  other  activities  are  being 
planned  for  1971. 

A  second  resolution  calls  for  urgent  action 
to  complete  the  outer  space  llabUlty  conven- 
tion, which  the  United  States  strongly  sup- 
ports. 

A  third  resolution,  a  joint  Phillpplne-U.S.- 
Uadagascar-Thal  Initiative,  calls  on  the 
Warld  Meteorological  Organization  to  Inten- 
sify the  effort  to  develop  typhoon  prediction 
technology  and  to  take  action  to  minimize 
the  destructive  effect  of  such  ocean-gener- 
ated storms  as  the  recent  (November  1970) 
disaster  that  struck  East  Pakistan. 

The  fourth  resolution  summarizes  the 
agreed  results  of  an  Outer  Space  Committee 
study  on  direct  broadcast  satellites  and  notes 
the  potential  of  this  Infant  technology  for 
Improving  the  telecommunications  Infra- 
structure of  developing  cotintrles;  for  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  cultural  development  in 
education,  agriculture,  health,  and  famUy 
planning;  and  for  better  imderstandlng 
among  peoples  through  expanded  exchange 
of  information,  knowledge,  and  ciUture. 

The  work  of  the  United  Nations  concern- 
ing outer  space  and  space-related  activities 
continues  to  be  extremely  positive.  We  are 
proud  of  the  leadership  of  the  United  States 
In  contributing  to  and  stimulating  this 
work. 

Strengthening  international  security 
The  United  States  Is  pleased  at  the  out- 
come of   the   lengthy    negotiations   on    the 
Declaration  on  Strengthening  International 
Security,  but  as  Ambassador  Yost  stated  In 
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his  general  debate  speech  on  September  80, 
and  In  First  Committee  on  December  14,  we 
do  not  beUeve  that  Is  Is  worthwhile  to  de- 
vote so  much  of  the  time  and  effort  of  the 
United  States  to  producing  such  sweeping 
hortatory  declarations.  This  Is  especially  so 
when  declarations  restate  charier  provisions 
or  pskraphrose  previous  declarations  and 
resolutions. 

"Strengthening  International  security"  was 
an  item  Introduced  by  the  Soviet  Union  at 
the  last  General  Assembly  and  carried  over 
to  this  one.  It  represents  the  main  Soviet 
Initiative  In  the  24th  and  25th  sessions.  The 
main  Soviet  goal  was  to  Improve  their  Image 
as  "peacemakers"  In  the  UJ7.  At  the  same 
time  they  wanted  a  U.N.  "endorsement"  of 
the  Brezhnev  doctrine  of  limited  sovereignty 
and  to  produce  a  document  underUning  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  U.N.  Sectirlty  Council 
Resolution  242  on  the  Middle  East  as  a  point 
of  departtue  for  propaganda  attacks  on  Israel 
and  the  United  States. 

Attempts  to  secure  General  Assembly  ap- 
proval for  such  a  one-sided  declaration 
bogged  down  last  year,  and  this  year  com- 
peting drafts  submitted  by  Western  Euro- 
pean, Latin  American,  and  nonallgned  coun- 
tries were  submitted.  In  our  view  the  West- 
ern draft,  which  was  the  product  of  much 
hard  work,  was  clearly  preferable  to  the 
others.  The  United  States  followed  closely 
the  Intensive  negotiations  leading  to  the  In- 
troduction of  the  compromise  draft  ap- 
proved by  the  Assembly.  As  the  Soviet  Rep- 
resentative himself  adnUtted,  the  compro- 
mise declaration  contained  less  of  the  So- 
viet language  than  that  of  any  of  the  other 
groups  of  cosponsors.  The  Brezhnev  doctrine 
Is  laid  to  rest  in  operative  paragraph  1  of  the 
declaration,  which  establishes  the  sovereign 
equaUty  of  states  as  an  absolute  principle  of 
international  relations.  One-sided  references 
to  the  Middle  East  have  been  eliminated  or 
carefully  balanced.  Several  referencee  to 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes,  peacekeep- 
ing operations,  and  development  have  been 
Inserted  which  the  Soviet  Oovemment 
strongly  opposes.  On  the  whole,  the  declara- 
tion Is  a  good  one. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  the  text  Itself, 
however,  we  must  consider  Its  cost.  Had  the 
efforts  expended  In  producing  this  document 
been  devoted  to  solving  the  real  problems  of 
the  world  community  this  would  have  been 
a  more  successful  session  and  International 
peace  and  security  woiUd  have  been  strength- 
ened. 

Seabeds  and  the  law  of  the  sea 

The  Assembly  gave  brockd  support  to  a 
propKJsal  for  a  new  law-of-the-sea  conference 
to  be  convened  In  1973.  The  conference  is 
expected  to  conclude  treaties  establishing  a 
seabed  regime  and  on  certain  longstanding 
law-of-the-sea  Issues  related  to  the  breadth 
of  territorial  waters,  international  straits, 
and  fisheries  questions 

The  Assembly,  with  'U.S.  leadership,  ap- 
proved the  resolution  for  the  conference  on 
seabeds  and  law  of  the  sea,  a  declaration  of 
principles  to  Insure  seabed  resources  are  ex- 
ploited peacefully  and  for  the  benefit  of  all 
mankind,  and  resolutions  to  study  the  eco- 
nomic Impact  of  exploiting  underocean  re- 
sources and  the  problem  of  landlocked  states. 

Thtis  It  Is  hoped  to  achieve  agreed  means 
to  regulate  the  seabed  and  Its  resources  for 
the  common  benefit  of  mankind  before  de- 
veloping technology  triggers  a  race  among 
states  to  extend  unilateral  claims  far  into 
the  marine  environment,  threatening  con- 
flict situations  and  new  underwater  colonial 
empires. 

President  Nixon  told  the  Oeneral  Assembly 
on  October  23 : 

"It  Is  In  the  world  Interest  for  the  resources 
of  the  sea  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  all — 
and  not  to  become  a  source  of  International 
conflict,  pollution,  and  unbridled  commer- 
cial rivalry. 

"Technology    Is    ready    to    tap    the    vast. 


largely  virgin  resources  of  the  oceans.  At 
this  moment,  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
set  up  rules  and  institutions  to  Insure  that 
these  resources  are  develoi>ed  for  the  bene- 
fit of  aU  mankind  and  that  the  resources 
derived  from  them  are  shared  equitably.  But 
this  moment  Is  fleeting.  If  we  fall  to  seize 
It,  storm  and  strife  could  become  the  future 
of  the  oceans." 

In  May  the  President  announced  a  U.S. 
ocean  policy  In  which  he  called  for  a  new 
International  regime  for  the  seabeds  beneath 
the  high  seas  beyond  a  depth  of  200  meters 
and  caUed  upon  other  nations  to  Join  the 
United  States  in  assuring  that  Ucenslng  of 
exploitation  during  the  Interim  period 
would  be  subject  to  the  International  re- 
gime upon  Its  establishment.  lu  August  the 
United  States  tabled  In  the  United  Nations 
Seabed  Committee  at  Geneva  a  draft  con- 
vention proposing  creation  of  an  Interna- 
tional seabed  resource  authority,  through 
the  United  Nations,  to  provide  for  orderly 
exploitation  of  seabed  resources  and  to  pro- 
vide a  vast  new  source  of  revenue  for  Inter- 
national development  purposes.  Senator 
Claiborne  Pell,  speaking  in  support  of  the 
proposal,  envisaged  a  substantial  flow  of 
funds  for  development  within  the  decade, 
vrith  greatly  expanded  potential. 

The  United  States  argued  that  aU  these 
questions.  Including  the  related  law-of-the- 
sea  Issues  such  as  the  breadth  of  the  ter- 
ritorial sea  and  transit  through  international 
straits,  demand  urgent  attention  by  the  In- 
ternational commtmlty  If  agreements  are  to 
be  reached  which  can  lessen  the  risk  of  con- 
flict in  the  marine  environment.  The  need 
for  action  Is  particularly  compelling  with 
regard  to  such  seabed  Issues  as  creation  of 
the  International  regime,  appropriate  Inter- 
national machinery,  and  definition  of  the  In- 
ternational area.  Man's  demands  for  deep 
sea  resources  are  steadUy  driving  the  tech- 
nology of  exploitation  deeper  in  the  seas 
and  further  out  from  coastlines. 

The  work  of  the  proposed  1973  conference 
will  be  prepared  by  an  enlarged  United  Na- 
tions Seabed  Committee,  which  will  report 
its  progress  to  the  26th  and  27th  General  As- 
sembUes. 

8PXCIAL   POLmCAL    COMMrTTEB 

Peacekeeping 

In  deUvertng  the  U.S.  opening  statement 
In  debate  on  thU  Item  Ambassador  Yost 
expressed  his  deep  disappointment  that  the 
Special  Committee  on  Peacekeeping  and  Its 
working  group  were  not  able  to  show  progress 
on  questions  of  substance  which  would  have 
made  possible  an  agreement  on  how  UJf. 
peacekeeping  efforts  should  be  authorized, 
established,  and  carried  out.  He  expressed 
pleasure  at  the  many  statements  made  by 
dlstlngxUshed  leaders  from  aU  parts  of  the 
world  in  both  the  general  debate  and  the 
commemorative  session  In  which  they  urged 
that  steps  be  taken  now  to  Improve  U.N. 
peacekeeping  capabUltles.  Although  vlrtuaUy 
all  subsequent  sp>eakers  In  the  debate  In  the 
Special  Committee  shared  Ambassador  Yost's 
concern  at  lack  of  progress  on  guidelines  for 
peacekeeping,  no  support  for  seeking  even 
limited  agreements  was  forthcoming.  In- 
stead the  committee  was  content  to  pass 
unanimously  a  resolution  which  Instructs 
the  Special  Committee  on  Peacekeeping  to 
Intensify  Its  further  efforts  with  a  view  to 
completing  its  report  on  U.N.  military  ob- 
server missions  by  May  1. 1971,  and  to  submit 
a  completed  report  to  the  26th  session  of 
the  General  Assembly  in  September  1971. 

In  a  closing  statement  Ambassador  Yost 
again  expressed  U.S.  regret  that  this  session 
had  been  unable  to  take  any  concrete  actions 
to  strengthen  U.N.  peacekeeping.  He  recalled 
that  he  had  hoped  frankly  for  an  initiative 
that  might  have  resulted  In  insuring  the 
readiness  and  availabUlty  of  men  and  facu- 
lties for  peacekeeping  emergencies. 

The    above    resolution    was    unanimously 
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adopt«d  by  the  0«n«ral  AasemMy  on  Decem- 
ber 8. 

United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for 
Palestine  refugees  in  the  Near  East 

Piye  resolutloiu  were  adopted  on  this  sub- 
ject. One  urged  UNRWA  to  continue  lt«  ef- 
forts. Another  created  a  working  group  to 
try  to  resolve  the  serious  UNRWA  financial 
crisis.  Two  resolutions  reaffirmed  the  right 
oi  those  persons  displaced  as  a  result  of  the 
1967  conflict  to  return  to  their  homes  In  the 
occupied  territories,  and  another  affirmed 
that  the  "people  of  Palestine"  have  the  right 
to  self-determination  and  declared  that  their 
"inalienable  rights"  are  "an  indispensable 
element  in  the  establishment  of  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East." 

The  only  controversial  resolution  was  the 
last,  and  its  most  ardent  supporters  gave  to 
it  the  interpretation  that  the  "people  of 
Palestine"  were  entitled  to  self-determina- 
tion without  any  regard  for  the  sovereign 
rights  of  Israel  or  Jordan  or  any  other  state 
in  the  area,  despite  the  fact  that  they  are 
members  of  the  United  Nations  and  entitled 
to  full  rlghU  under  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  The  United  States  opposed  this  re- 
solution on  grounds  that  it  was  intended  to 
call  into  question  Israel's  right  of  existence 
and  to  distort  Security  Council  Resolution 
243.  The  advocates  of  this  resolution  were 
those  who  had  refused  to  participate  in  the 
voting  on  Oeneral  Assembly  Resolution  3628. 
alleging  that  Security  Council  Resolution  243 
was  antithetical  to  the  rights  of  the  Palestin- 
ian people.  The  fecial  Political  Committee 
resolution  on  "inalienable  rights"  was 
adopted  In  plenary  by  a  slim  vote  of  47  to  32, 
with  60  abstentions.  The  vote  on  a  similar 
resolution  at  the  34tb  session  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  had  been  48  to  32. 
with  47  abstentions. 

Human  rights  in  occupied  territories 

Debate  on  this  item  focused  on  the  report 
by  a  three-member  committee  established  by 
a  Oeneral  Assembly  resolution  (A/RES/3443) 
of  December  19.  1968.  The  committee  was 
unable  to  visit  the  occupied  territories  but 
did  visit  adjacent  countries.  It  reported 
violations  of  the  1949  Geneva  Convention 
dealing  with  this  subject,  a  convention  to 
which  Israel,  Jordan.  Syria,  and  the  U.AJl. 
are  party  but  whose  provisions  (such  as  the 
appointment  of  a  protecting  power)  have 
never  been  actualy  invoked  by  the  Arab 
states  whose  territories  are  occupied.  The 
United  States  opposed  the  establishment  of 
this  committee  on  grounds  that  Its  mandate 
should  have  covered  human  rights  violations 
in  the  entire  Middle  East.  The  United  States 
supports  the  invocation  of  the  1949  Geneva 
Convention  as  the  only  effective  means  of 
dealing  with  this  problem  in  the  occupied 
territories. 

Apartheid 

The  General  Aseembly  tulopted  seven  res- 
olutions dealing  with  apartheid.  The  first 
resolution  dealt  with  the  reaffirmation  of 
Security  Council  Resolution  282  concerning 
the  application  of  an  arms  embargo  against 
South  Africa.  The  United  States  had  to  ab- 
sTaln  on  the  Oeneral  Assembly  resolution  for 
the  same  reasons  that  it  expressed  In  the  Se- 
curity Council  when  Resolution  382  was 
adopted.  These  reasons  were  that  the  United 
States  believed  that  Resolution  282  contained 
sweeping  provisions  to  which  the  United 
States  could  not  commit  itself. 

Regarding  the  resolution  concerning  the 
decision  to  expand  the  membership  of  the 
Apartheid  Committee,  the  United  States,  be- 
cause it  had  not  supported  the  original  reso- 
lution establishing  the  conmilttee.  was  un- 
able to  support  its  expansion. 

The  United  States  was  pleased  after  modi- 
fications were  made  by  the  coeponsors  to 
vote  In  favor  of  the  resolution  calling  for 
assistance  In  the  economic,  social,  and  hu- 


manitarian fields  to  oppressed  people  of 
South  Africa. 

With  respect  to  the  resolutions  on  dis- 
semination of  information  on  apartheid  and 
on  convening  of  a  seminar  on  apartheid  by 
the  trade  unions,  the  United  States  was  un- 
able to  support  these  resolutions  because  of 
some  of  the  provisions  contained  in  them. 

As  In  previous  years,  the  United  States 
voted  in  favor  of  the  resolution  dealing  with 
the  South  Africa  Trust  Fund. 

On  the  general  question  of  ai>artbeld,  the 
United  States  found  It  necessary  to  vote 
against  this  resolution  because  it  gave  much 
stronger  emphasis  to  sanctions  under  chap- 
ter VII  of  the  charter.  The  poeltlon  of  the 
United  States  with  regard  to  apartheid  in 
general  la  well  known  In  that  It  continues 
to  unequivocally  oppose  the  practice  of 
apartheid  In  South  Africa 

coMMrrm  n 

International  Dei>elopment  Strategy  for  the 

Second  U.N.  Development  Decade 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  major  achieve- 
ments of  the  25th  anniversary  session  was 
the  adoption  on  October  24  of  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Strategy  for  the  Second 
United  Nations  Development  Decade,  to  be- 
gin January  1,  1971.  This  culmination  of 
nearly  2  years  of  Intensive  negotiations  In  a 
54-member  preparatory  comniiittee.  in  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  and  In  the 
Second  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly 
was  the  unanimous  adoption  of  an  84-para- 
graph  comprehensive  strategy  document. 

This  covers  goals  and  objectives;  policy 
measures  In  International  trade,  financial 
resource  transfers.  Invisibles  Including  ship- 
ping, 6p>eclal  measures  in  favor  of  the  least 
developed  among  the  developing  countries 
and  also  for  landlocked  countries,  the  trans- 
fer of  science  and  technology,  human  de- 
velopment, expansion  and  diversification  of 
production,  and  plan  formulation  and  Im- 
plementation; review  and  appraisal  ma- 
chinery of  both  objectives  and  policies;  and 
the  mobilization  of  public  opinion. 

One  of  the  key  provisions  of  the  document 
was  the  recommendation  that  each  eco- 
nomically advanced  country  should  endeavor 
to  provide  to  developing  coimtrles,  by  1972 
and  not  later  than  1975,  financial  resource 
transfers  of  a  minimum  net  amount  equiva- 
lent to  1  percent  of  Its  gross  national  prod- 
uct. Although  the  United  States  participated 
actively  in  the  negotiations,  gave  its  approval 
to  the  document  In  greneral  and  jOlned  In 
International  reeiffirmatlon  of  the  aid  target. 
It  was  unable  to  say  when  it  might  meet  the 
1 -percent  objective. 

The  most  Immediate  task  ahead  Is  seen  as 
the  establishment  of  a  comprehensive  and 
viable  system  for  the  review  and  appraisal 
of  the  objectives  and  policies  of  the  strategy. 

United  Nations  voltinteers 
Another  major  accomplishment  of  the 
Second  Committee  was  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  recommended  by  the  49th  session 
of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  which 
established  the  U.N.  volunteers  effective  Jan- 
uary 1,  1971.  The  resolution  requested  the 
Secretary  Oeneral  to  designate  the  adnUnls- 
trator  of  the  U.N.  Development  Program  as 
administrator  of  an  International  Volunteer 
Corps  and  to  appoint  a  coordinator  of  these 
volunteers.  The  Secretary  General  is  also  re- 
quested to  Invite  governments  and  Interest- 
ed organizations  to  contribute  to  a  special 
voluntary  fund  for  the  support  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  volxinteers. 

By  adopting  this  resolution,  the  General 
Assembly  completed  the  necessary  legislative 
action  within  the  U.N.  system  to  authorize 
the  se'tlng  up  of  a  practical  and  viable  solu- 
tion for  creating  "a  legion  of  volunteers  in 
the  service  of  mankind"  as  proposed  2  years 
ago  by  %ha  Sludi'  of  Iran.  This  initiative  has 
had  the  strong  support  of  the  UjB.  Oovern- 
m«nt. 


United  Nations  development  program 
An  Important  sequel  to  the  srtrategy  for 
the  Second  Development  Decade  as  a  mile- 
stone In  the  history  of  U.N.  activity  in  the 
economic  and  social  development  field  was 
the  adoption  by  the  Second  Committee  of 
ECOSOC  Resolution  1630  (XLIX)  on  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  U.N.  development  system. 

This  resolution  incorporated  the  compre- 
hensive "consensus"  which  had  been  care- 
fully worked  out  at  the  lOth  session  of  the 
Governing  Council  of  the  UNDP  as  a  result 
of  the  recommendations  contained  in  the 
Jackson  capacity  study.  The  major  features 
of  the  consensus  were  the  formulation  of  the 
UNDP  country  programing  procedures  based 
on  Indicative  planning  flguree.  the  elimina- 
tion of  remaining  distinctions  between  Spe- 
cial Fund  and  technical  assistance  resources, 
provisions  for  overall  disposition  of  re- 
sources, and  the  strengthening  and  reorgani- 
zation of  the  program  at  the  country  and  at 
headquarters  level. 

Although  there  were  some  aspects  of  the 
consensus  which  the  United  States  believed 
could  stand  improvement,  we  considered  It 
to  be  the  best  compromise  that  could  be 
achieved  at  this  time,  and  as  a  consequence 
we  were  successful  in  our  efforts  to  see 
the  statement  adopted  without  change  by 
the  Oeneral  Assembly. 

International  university 
Further  signlficaiit  progress  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  establishment  of  an  Intema- 
tlonai  iinlversity  was  made  in  the  Second 
Committee  as  a  result  of  the  adoption  of 
a  resolution  Inviting  UNESCO  to  prepare 
studies  of  the  educational,  financial,  and 
organizational  aspects  of  such  a  imlverslty. 
It  also  authorized  the  Secretary  Oeneral  to 
establish,  in  due  course,  a  panel  of  10 
government-sponsored  and  6  U.N. -sponsored 
experts  for  the  purpode  of  assisting  him  In 
his  further  consultations  and  studies  con- 
cerning the  establishment  of  all  interna- 
tional university.  A  possible  Jurisdictional 
conflict  between  the  Secretary  Oeneral  and 
UNESCO  was  averted  by  the  careful  word- 
ing of  the  resolution,  which  received  wide 
support. 

World   Population    Year 

The  Second  Committee  held  an  extended 
debate  in  connection  with  the  considera- 
tion of  a  resolution  recommended  for  adop- 
tion by  ECOSOC  designating  the  year  1974 
as  World  Population  Year  and  requesting 
the  Secretary  General  to  prepare  a  detailed 
program  of  activities  in  this  connection.  The 
final  version  of  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  committee  with  an  unusually  high 
number  of  abstentions,  had  been  revised  by 
qualified  statements  in  several  paragraphs 
to  refiect  the  concern  of  many  developing 
countries  over  the  trend  tovsrard  consider- 
ing population  as  a  key  factor  to  economic 
and  social  development.  Statements  made 
in  the  committee  by  Latin  Americans, 
Francophone  Africans,  and  the  Soviet  bloc 
revealed  that  the  attitudes  of  these  coun- 
t.rles  were  hardening  In  oppocition  to  the 
need  for  U.N.  actlvltiee  in  the  field  of  pop- 
ulation control. 
U.N.  Conference  on  the  Human  Environment 

The  debate  in  the  Second  Committee  on 
the  U.N.  Conference  on  the  Human  Environ- 
ment to  be  held  in  Stockholm  in  June  1972 
was  somewhat  overshadowed  by  the  holding 
of  a  2-day  Informal  meeting  of  the  prepara- 
tory committee  for  the  conference  Just  2 
weeks  previously.  Nevertheless,  as  the  result 
of  Second  Committee  action,  the  Oeneral 
Assembly  adopted  a  resolution  requesUng 
the  SecreUry  General  to  convene  the  second 
and  third  sessions  of  the  preparatory  com- 
mittee February  8-19.  1971.  and  September 
13-24,  1971,  at  Geneva  and  New  York,  re- 
spectively. At  the  insistence  of  the  develop- 
ing countries,  led  by  Brazil  and  Chile,  what 
was  to  be  essentlaUy  a  procedural  resolu- 
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tion  was  amended  to  include  paragraphs  rec- 
ommending the  inclusion  in  the  agenda  of 
the  forthcoming  sessions  of  the  preparatory 
committee  of  items  relating  to  economic  and 
social  aspects  as  they  affect  the  environmen- 
tal policies  and  development  plans  of  devel- 
oping countries.  It  also  recommended  that 
tbe  preparatory  committee  consider  in  Its 
preparations  for  the  conference  the  financing 
of  possible  activities  for  the  protection  of 
ttie  human  environment  in  developing 
countries. 

Most  developed  countries,  including  the 
United  States,  voted  for  the  resolution  de- 
spite their  opposition  to  the  financing  pro- 
vision. Opposition  to  this  controversial  para- 
graph was  based  to  a  large  extent  on  the  con- 
frontation tactics  used  by  the  developing 
countries  to  secure  their  views.  As  a  result 
of  this  clash  of  views,  it  was  clearly  evident 
tbst  much  remained  to  be  done  to  persuade 
tbe  developing  countries  that  their  concern 
iliat  environmental  activities  would  detract 
from  development  objectives  was  unfounded. 

COMMITTEE  lU 

High  Commissioner  for  Human  Rights 

Establishment  of  the  post  of  High  Com- 
missioner for  Hvmian  Rights  was  given  high- 
est priority  last  year  by  the  24th  General 
Assembly,  when  tbe  question  was  deferred 
to  this  year's  General  Assembly.  Actual  de- 
bate on  the  Issue  in  this  Assembly,  however, 
was  prevented  by  a  manifest  filibuster  by 
Its  opponents  throughout  the  Third  Com- 
mittee debates  Thus,  although  the  High 
Oommissioner  item  was  fourth  on  the  agenda 
of  16  Items,  the  committee  did  not  com- 
mence the  debate  until  the  last  week  of 
tbe  session.  It  began  only  after  several  con- 
fusing and  delaying  sessions  during  which 
the  committee  decided  to  allot  only  five  of 
the  remaining  meetings  to  the  High  Com- 
missioner Item. 

The  debate  was  msirked  by  long  and  ten- 
dentious speeches  by  opponents  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Office  of  High  Commissioner. 
Tbe  United  States  was  unable  to  speak  be- 
cause of  lack  of  time.  Canada  moved  to  close 
tbe  debate  In  order  to  permit  a  vote  on  a 
resolution  agreeing  In  principle  to  the  crea- 
tion of  the  poet.  A  motion  by  Ceylon  to  ad- 
journ the  debate  without  voting  on  any  res- 
olution was  adopted,  however,  by  a  vote  of 
&4  to  38  (U.S.),  with  16  abstentions.  Thus, 
action  was  deferred  for  at  least  a  year. 

The  United  States  will  continue  to  sup- 
port the  proposal  to  establish  a  High  Com- 
missioner for  Human  Rights,  and  we  hope 
tbst  it  will  be  adopted  at  the  26th  General 
Assembly. 

We  attach  special  Importance  to  this  pro- 
posal since  we  believe  it  is  an  Important  step 
to  further  respect  for  human  rights  every- 
where in  keeping  with  the  human  rights  pro- 
visions of  the  charter. 

Humane  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war 

During  consideration  of  an  agenda  item  on 
human  rights  in  armed  conflict,  Senator 
Claiborne  Pell,  speaking  for  the  United  States, 
made  a  major  statement  calling  for  humane 
treatment  of  all  prisoners,  and  In  particular 
of  American  captives  held  prisoners  of  war  in 
North  Vlet-Nam  and  Southeast  Asia.  The 
Senator  stressed  the  Importance  of  strict  com- 
pliance with  the  1949  Geneva  Convention 
Relative  to  the  Treatment  of  Prisoners  of 
War.  He  said  mere  assertions  of  humane 
treatment  of  captive  U.S.  citizens  by  North 
Vlet-Nam  could  be  no  substitute  for  Inspec- 
Uon  of  places  of  detention  of  the  prisoners  by 
tbe  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
or  by  a  neutral  government  or  humanitarian 
organization.  The  Senator  cited  provisions  of 
the  Geneva  Convention  requiring  the  applica- 
tion of  Internationally  agreed  mlnlmtmi 
standards  of  humane  treatment  to  all  prison- 
ers of  war.  He  said  that  humane  treatment 
»a8  not  a  political  Issue  but  a  human  rights 


question,  one  behind  which  all  segments  of 
opinion  could  unite. 

In  addition,  a  specific  resolution  sponsored 
by  the  United  States,  along  with  Belglimi,  Da- 
homey, the  Dominicfin  Republic,  Greece, 
Haiti,  Italy,  Madagascar,  New  Zealand,  the 
Philippines,  Thailand,  and  Togo  called  for 
strict  compliance  with  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion. The  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  December  9  by  a  vote  of 
67  (U.S.)  to  30,  with  20  abstentions.  Key  pro- 
visions stress  the  obligations  to  permit  In- 
spections of  all  places  of  detention  and  to 
repatriate  seriously  sick  and  wounded  prison- 
ers. In  addition,  the  resolution  endorses  the 
continuing  efforts  of  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross  to  secure  effective 
application  of  the  Convention,  urges  the 
Secretary  General  to  exert  all  efforts  to  ob- 
tain hvunane  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war, 
urges  himiane  treatment  for  those  captives 
who  do  not  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the 
definition  of  prisoners  of  war,  and  in  general 
urges  compliance  with  International  humanl- 
tarian  Instniments  applicable  to  armed  con- 
flict. 

The  United  States  also  supported  other 
human  rights  in  time  of  armed  conflict  reso- 
lutions calling  for  humane  treatment  of 
civilians  and  of  Journalists,  a  resolution  put 
forward  by  France,  as  well  as  a  procedural 
resolution  asking  among  other  things,  for 
governments  to  comment  on  the  Secretary 
General's  reports  on  human  rights  in  armed 
conflict  and  for  the  26th  General  Assembly 
to  consider  the  reports  and  the  comments. 

Narcotics  control 

President  Nixon,  in  his  address  to  the 
commemorative  session,  stressed  the  need  for 
international  cooperation  to  curb  narcotics 
traffic  and  abuse.  In  keeping  with  this  initia- 
tive the  General  Assembly  adopted  two 
strong   resolutions  on  this  question. 

One  resolution  strongly  endorses  the  de- 
cision of  ECOSOC  for  the  establishment  of 
a  program  of  action  on  drug  abuse  including 
the  creation  of  a  United  Nations  P^lnd  for 
Drug  Abuse  Control.  The  other  resolution 
calls  on  members  of  the  U.N.  and  appeals  to 
nonmembers  to  "consider  seriously  the  possi- 
bility of  enacting  adequate  legislation  pro- 
viding severe  penalties  for  those  engaged  in 
illicit  trade  and  trafficking  of  narcotic 
drugs." 

The  United  States  expressed  its  pleasure 
at  this  constructive  action  toward  a  problem 
which  affects  many  nations. 

commhtee  IV 
Colonial  and  racial  issues 

The  problems  of  Southern  Africa.  Rho- 
desia, the  Portviguese  territories,  and  Nami- 
bia commanded  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
Fourth  Committee's  time. 

As  In  recent  years,  most  of  the  Assembly's 
resolutions  dealing  with  colonial  problems 
contained  provisions  calling  for  measures 
which  prevented  the  United  States  from  fully 
supporting  them.  Regarding  the  resolutions 
on  Namibia,  the  United  States  was  able  to 
vote  for  the  creation  of  a  Namibia  fund  to 
aid  Namibians,  and  it  was  pleased  that  the 
cosponsors  made  certain  modifications  to 
that  resolution  so  that  the  United  States 
could  vote  Eifflrmatively.  Unfortunately,  on 
the  general  resolution  on  Namibia,  the 
United  States  was  unable  to  support  it  be- 
cause of  Its  failure  to  recognize  the  actions 
of  the  Seciu-ity  Council  and  Its  call  for  the 
invoking  of  chapter  Vn  of  the  U.N.  Charter. 
Other  resolutions,  on  Southern  Rhodesia,  for 
example,  called  for  condemnatory  measures 
which  imder  the  charter  are  clearly  within 
the  competence  of  the  Security  Council.  As 
such  they  were  unacceptable  to  the  United 
States,  and  we  were  compelled  to  vote 
against  them. 

Resolutions  against  activities  of  foreign 
economic  and  other  Interests  said  to  be  im- 
peding tbe  implementation  of  tbe  Declara- 


tion on  the  Granting  of  Independence  to 
Colonial  Countries  and  Peoples  and  calling 
for  implementation  of  that  declaration  by 
the  specialized  agencies  were  likewise  un- 
acceptable to  the  United  States.  The  first 
resolution  was  based  on  false  assumptions 
regarding  private  foreign  Investment.  The 
second  called  upon  the  specialized  agencies 
and  international  institutions  to  take  actions 
which  In  many  cases  are  inconsistent  with 
their  own  statutes  and  with  their  agreements 
with  the  UJJ. 

The  United  States  continued  to  make  clear 
its  unswerving  opposition  to  colonialism  and 
racial  discrimination  in  all  of  its  forms.  We 
remain  convinced,  however,  that  the  U.N.  can 
best  contribute  to  progress  against  these  evils 
by  actions  which  are  Intrinsically  sound, 
widely  supported,  and  within  the  capacity  of 
the  U.N.  to  carry  out. 

COMMITTEE    V 

1971  budget  and  scale  of  assessments 

Responsive  to  the  wishes  of  member  gov- 
ernments concerned  with  the  Issue  of  econ- 
omy, the  Secretary  General  In  Introducing 
his  budget  estimates  for  1971  announced  that 
he  had  decided  to  review  his  estimates  with 
the  objective  of  reducing  the  total  reqxilre- 
ments  from  an  estimated  $200  million  pro- 
jected for  1971  to  the  level  of  $193  million. 
This  saving  of  $7  million  would  represent 
a  reduction  In  the  percentage  Increase  of  the 
1971  budget  over  1970  from  18.8  percent  to 
14.8  percent. 

In  projecting  a  level  of  $193  million,  the 
Secretary  General  took  into  account  an  8- 
percent  salary  increase  effective  January  1 
for  professional  and  hired  staff  which  had 
been  recommended  by  the  International  Civil 
Service  Advisory  Board,  amounting  to  $8.8 
million,  and  an  estimated  $3  million  for  new 
construction  costs  in  1971.  During  the  course 
of  the  Assembly,  the  salary  increase  was  re- 
duced through  deferment  of  the  effective 
date  of  the  increase  from  January  1  to  July 
1,  1971,  with  a  savings  to  the  budget  of  $4.4 
million.  The  cost  of  new  construction,  how- 
ever, was  increased  from  $3  million  to  $4 
million,  and  additional  appropriations  un- 
foreseen in  the  Secretary  General's  initial 
estimates  and  resulting  from  decisions 
reached  by  the  General  Assembly  resulted  in 
a  total  budget  for  1971  of  $192.1  million,  an 
increase  of  14  percent  over  the  budget  for 
1970. 

Believing  that  this  rate  of  growth  was  ex- 
cessive and  that  the  8-percent  salary  in- 
crease was  not  fully  Justified,  the  United 
States  for  the  first  time  in  25  years  did  not 
vote  in  favor  of  the  U.N.  budget,  but  instead 
abstained.  The  United  States  abstention  was 
designed  to  emphasize  the  urgent  need  for 
certain  measures  of  reform  in  United  Nations 
fiscal,  budgetary,  and  programing  policies 
and  procedures. 

The  General  Assembly  approved  a  new 
scale  of  assessments  for  contributions  from 
member  states  to  the  regular  budget  for  the 
3-year  period  1971-73.  The  U.S.  assessment 
rate  under  this  new  scale  was  reduced  from 
its  previous  level  of  31.57  percent  to  31.52 
percent. 

COMMITTEi:    VI 

International  court  of  justice 
The  United  States  Joined  with  11  other 
delegations  in  requesting  inscription  of  this 
Item  on  the  agenda.  The  cosponsors  re- 
quested inscription  of  this  item  in  the  belief 
that  the  International  Court  of  Justice  has 
not  been  used  as  fully  as  It  might  be  and 
that  it  would  be  useful  to  focus  International 
attention  at  the  26tb  anniversary  session  on 
the  principal  Judicial  organ  of  the  TJX. 
We  believe  the  court  has.  a  greater  contri- 
bution to  make  to  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
disputes  than  it  has  ^leen  enabled  to  do  so 
far. 

Speaking  for  the  United  States,  Senator 
Jacob  Javits,  a  member  of  this  year's  U.S. 
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delegation,  said  he  waa  pleased  that  the  Oen- 
eral  Assembly  dlscuaaed  this  matter  In  a 
serious  and  poaltlve  manner  and  decided  to 
commence  a  revle>w  of  the  role  of  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  JuBtloe.  We  believe  the 
comments  which  will  be  received  from  gov- 
ernments and  from  the  International  Court 
Itself.  If  It  deems  It  advisable,  will  be  a 
further  poaltlve  contribution  and  will  en- 
able the  General  Assembly  at  Its  next  session 
to  take  further  steps  la  the  review  procaas. 
Including  the  establishment  of  an  ad  hoc 
committee  to  explore  the  matter  In  depth. 
Declaration  on  frieTidly  Telatioiu 

One  of  the  hlgbUgbts  of  the  26th  Oeneral 
Assembly  and  In  particular  the  annlTeraary 
celebration  was  the  adoption  by  the  Oeneral 
Assembly  of  the  Declaration  on  Prinolplea 
of  International  Law  concerning  Friendly 
Relations  and  Co-operation  among  State* 
In  accordance  with  the  Chartar  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  declaration,  which  is  the  product  of 
6  years  of  work,  represents  the  contemporary 
view  of  states  on  the  following  vital  charter 
principles  of  International  law:  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  threat  or  uee  of  force,  the 
obligation  to  settle  disputes  by  peaceful 
means,  the  duty  not  to  Intervene  in  matters 
within  the  domestic  Jurisdiction  of  any  state, 
the  duty  to  cooperate,  the  principle  of  equal 
rights  and  self-determination  of  peoples, 
good  faith  In  fulfillment  of  obligations,  and 
the  sovereign  equality  of  state*. 

The  declaration  represents  a  positive  and 
balanced  legal  clarification  of  the  rights  and 
duties  of  states  contained  In  the  charter. 
We  believe  the  long  search  for  agreement  on 
the  definition  of  these  principles  was  an 
important  contribution  to  the  vigor  and 
health  of  the  United  NaUons  organization 
and  the  charter  upon  which  it  Is  based. 
Interference  With  CivU  AiAaUon  (Hijacking) 

The  Oeneral  Assembly  by  a  vote  of  lOS 
to  0.  with  8  abatentions.  adopted  a  strong 
resolution  condemning  all  forms  of  Interfer- 
ence with  clvtl  aviation.  The  resolution,  in 
addition  to  condemning  such  acts,  calls  upon 
states  to  punish  or  extradite  those  who  perpe- 
trate such  acts,  to  adhere  to  the  Tokyo  Con- 
vention, and  to  take  other  steps  to  deter 
such  acts. 

While  the  resolution  did  not  include  every- 
thing the  United  States  proposed  and  sup- 
ported, it  is  a  strong  and  useful  resolution 
which  complements  the  current  efforts  of 
the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organiza- 
tion In  this  field. 

We  regard  the  overwhelming  adoption  of 
this  resolution  as  one  of  the  most  positive 
developments  of  this  Oeneral  Assembly. 

Ctmrter     Review 

The  Oeneral  Aaaembly  discussed  the  ques- 
tion of  charter  review,  which  had  been  car- 
ried over  from  last  year.  Several  delsfatlons. 
In  particular  the  Philippines,  made  concrete 
proposals  for  charter  revision.  Other  delega- 
tions, particularly  the  Soviet  Union,  strong- 
ly opposed  any  consideration  of  the  matter. 

The  United  States  Is  not  opposed  to  the 
principle  of  charter  review.  We  suggested  In 
the  course  of  the  debate  that  charter  review 
la  not  the  sole  means  of  enhancing  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  United  Nations  and  urged  that 
states  not  be  dUtracted  by  the  leae  Immedi- 
ate goal  of  charter  review  from  the  work  of 
existing  conunlttees  on  such  matters  as 
peacekeeping  and  the  functioning  of  the 
Oeneral  Aaaembly. 

The  United  Statea  believes  the  decision  to 
seek  government  comments  and  to  Inscribe 
the  Item  on  the  agenda  of  the  37th  Oeneral 
Assembly  was  an  appropriate  method  of  han- 
dling the  matter  at  this  time. 

We  shall  examine  with  interest  the  com- 
ments governments  will  be  submitting  on 
this  Important  matter  between  now  and  1973. 


RETURN  OF  MAIL  TO  LONG-DIS- 
TANCE PASSENGER  TRAINS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  for  many 
years  now  I  have  advocated  a  return  of 
mail  to  long-distance  rail  passenger 
trains.  I  am  somewhat  encouraged  by 
recent  statements  by  Transportation 
Secretary  Volpe  to  the  effect  that  the 
new  Railpax  Corporation  has  negotiated 
with  the  Post  Office  Department  for  In- 
creased usage  of  high-speed  trains  for 
.mall  transportation. 

I  shall  not  repeat  again  the  sorry  tale 
of  how  William  J.  Hartigan.  Assistant 
Postmaster  General  for  Transportation 
under  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  admin- 
istrations, converted  hundreds  of  railway 
post  office  routes  to  air  service. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  invite  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  the  views  of  E. 
George  Sledle.  who  served  as  Assistant 
Postmaster  Oeneral  for  Transportation 
during  the  Elsenhower  administration 
for  5  years. 

Mr.  Sledle,  who  spealcs  from  direct  ex- 
perience in  the  field  and  who  presently 
Is  a  transportation  consultant,  makes 
some  excellent  points.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  recent  letter  to  me  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Lancastkb,  Pa., 
Fetyruartl  2,  1971. 
Hon.  OoaooN  Aixott, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Mt  DxAa  SxNAToa:  Having  read  of  your 
remarks  advocating  the  return  of  maU  to 
passenger  trains.  I  am  tempted  not  only  to 
write  complimenting  you  but  also  to  say  that 
it  can  be  and  should  have  been  done  years 
ago. 

My  convlcOons  are  based  on  knowledge 
stemming  from  the  five  years  I  served  as 
AasUtant  Postmaster  General.  Bureau  of 
Transportation,  during  President  Elsen- 
hower's Administration.  Arranging  for  the 
transportation  of  all  mall — domestic  and  in- 
ternational—was one  of  my  responsibillUes. 

Losing  the  mail  was  largely  the  fault  of 
tlie  railroads.  By  the  same  token  they  could 
have  recovered  much  of  that  lost  and  pre- 
vented further  erosion  had  they  been  amen- 
able to  suggestions  and  change.  They  like- 
wise could  have  resumed  the  handling  of  less 
carload  freight  which,  latter,  today  Is  mov- 
ing mainly  via  Highway  Carriers,  and  at 
charges  which  Impose  a  severe  burden  on 
oommeroe — particularly  that  of  the  small 
bualneas  firms.  Today's  widespread  practice 
of  holding  Inventories  to  a  minimum,  pur- 
chases are  made  more  frequently  and  shipped 
In  small  lots  ranging  In  weight  well  under 
5.000  pounds.  Because  of  the  need  for  re- 
peated rehandllng  under  their  present 
methods,  the  Motor  Carriers  find  their  costs 
are  substantial  and.  consequently,  try 
through  high  freight  charges  and  poor  service 
to  discourage  such  small  shipments  or  have 
shippers  reconcile  themselves  to  oonatant 
increases  in  freight  charges. 

I  continue  to  believe  that  the  solutions 
we  suggested  to  the  railroads  back  in  the  late 
nineteen  fifties  have  merit,  are  workable  and 
would  prove  beneficial  to  all  concerned.  The 
need  for  better  and  less  costly  mail  service 
goes  hand  and  hand  with  a  like  need  for 
small  shipments  of  freight.  Tou  could  not 
champion  a  more  meaningful  cause. 
Respectively  yours, 

E.  OCOBOK  SCKOUC. 


CJOMMEMORATION  OP 

LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  celebrate  the  53d  anniversary  of  the 
independence  of  Lithuania.  On  Febru- 
ary 15.  1918,  the  people  of  Lithuania  re- 
gained their  independence  after  two  cen- 
turies of  subjugation.  Lithuanian  his- 
tory records  many  instances  when  these 
brave  people  battled  for  their  freedom. 
During  the  16th  century,  these  people 
battled  the  same  Russian  tyranny  that 
would  later,  in  1940,  engulf  them  again. 

For  22  years  after  1918,  the  people  of 
Lithuania  thrived  In  the  light  of  freedom 
and  independence  which  we  as  Ameri- 
cans look  upon  as  a  man's  birthright. 
After  Russian  troops  were  allowed  to  en- 
ter Lithuania  in  1939.  Russia  then  an- 
nexed her  in  1940.  The  German  Nails 
then  drove  out  the  Russians,  replacing 
one  cruel  totalitarianism  for  another. 
The  country  was  reconquered  in  1944  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

For  these  people  of  Lithuania  there  is 
little  opportunity  for  freedom — cultur- 
ally, politically,  individually.  These  peo- 
ple are  subject  to  relentless  pressure  to 
give  up  their  culture,  their  religion,  their 
language. 

The  people  of  Lithuania  will  not  be 
subdued  by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  spirit 
of  independence  still  lives  in  these  peo- 
ple for  they  have  tasted  it  before. 

In  this  connection,  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  give  its  advice  and  consent  to  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Prevention  and  Punish- 
ment of  Genocide.  I  strongly  feel  that 
this  action  would  give  strength  to  the 
Lithuanian  people  and  persuade  the  So- 
viet Union.  In  part,  that  their  callous  and 
brutal  disregard  for  the  spirit  of  life  in 
mankind  is  condemned  by  all  nations  of 
the  world.  The  Genocide  Convention 
should  be  acted  upon  now. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON  THE 
ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 8,  President  Nixon  sent  to  Congress 
his  environmental  message.  I  have  ex- 
amined this  message,  and  I  congratulate 
the  President  for  his  comprehensive  and 
forward-looking  proposals  on  the  en- 
vironment. 

I  believe  that  futui'e  historians  may 
record  that  1970  was  the  turning  point  of 
the  Nation's  fight  to  preserve,  enhance, 
and  restore  our  environment.  This  na- 
tional awakening  and  sense  of  urgency 
with  respect  to  our  environment  was 
overdue  and  did  not  come  a  moment  to 
soon.  For  as  President  Nixon  has  stated 
it  is  now  or  never  insofar  as  our  en- 
vironment is  concerned. 

The  very  first  act  of  President  Nixon 
in  this  new  decade  of  the  1970's  was  the 
signing  of  the  National  Environmental 
Protection  Act.  Last  year,  he  submitted 
to  Congress  a  37-point  environmental 
program.  Congress  responded  by  enact- 
ing Important  legislation  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  air  and  water  pollution  and 
the  most  difficult  problem  of  solid  waste 
disposal.  I  strongly  support  tliese  meas- 
ures and  I  am  confident  that  they  will 
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sdjstantlally  improve  the  quality  of  our 
environment.  In  addition,  the  President 
established  a  new  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  coordinate  and  accelerate 
the  Nation's  antipollution  efforts. 

Building  on  these  substantial  accam- 
pUfihments,  the  President's  environ- 
mental message  continues  that  momen- 
tum. Just  a  reading  of  the  President's 
summary  makes  one  aware  of  the  sweep 
and  significance  of  this  new  legislation. 

In  the  words  of  the  President  this  in- 
cludes: 

IIXASVKES  TO  STRENGTHEN   POLLUTION  CONTKOL 
PKOGRAMB 

Charges  on  sulfur  oxides  and  a  tax  on  lead 
in  gasoline  to  supplement  regulatory  con- 
trols on  air  pollution. 

More  effective  control  of  water  pollution 
through  a  $12  bUlion  national  program  and 
strengthened  standard-setting  and  enforce- 
ment authorities. 

Comprehensive  improvement  in  pesticide 
control  authority, 

A  Federal  procurement  program  to  encour- 
age recycling  of  paper. 

IUA5UBES    TO    f  ONTBOL    EMEKGLNC    PBOBLEUS 

Regulation  of  toxic  substances. 
Regulation  of  noise  pollution. 
Controls  on  ocean  dumping. 

MlAStntES   TO   PKOMOTK   ENVIKONMENTAI,   QTTAL- 

rrr  in  land  use  decisions 

A  national  land  vise  policy, 

A  new  and  greatly  expcLnded  open  space 
and  recreation  program,  bringing  parks  to 
the  people  in  urban  areas. 

Preservation  of  historic  buildings  through 
tax  policy  and  other  incentives. 

Substantial  expansion  of  the  wlldemess 
areas  preservation  system. 

Advance  public  agency  approval  of  power 
plant  Bites  and  transmission  line  routes. 

Regulation  of  environmental  effects  of  sur- 
face and  underground  mining. 

rusTHEK  instmutional  improvements 

IktabllBhment  of  an  Environmental  Insti- 
tute to  conduct  studies  and  recommend  pol- 
icy alternatives, 

TOWARD    A    BETTER    WORLD    ENVIRONMENT 

Expanded  international  cooperation. 

A  World  Heritage  Trust  to  preserve  parks 
and  areas  of  unique  cultural  value  through- 
out the  world. 

We  are  aware  that  pollution  problems 
that  were  years  in  the  making  cannot  be 
solved  overnight.  We  also  recognize  that 
all  of  us — private  citizens.  State  and  lo- 
cal governments,  private  industry  and 
the  Federal  Government — are  part  of 
the  problem  and  therefore,  must  be  part 
of  the  answer.  Each  of  us  in  our  com- 
munities across  the  coimtry  can  in  a 
small  way  contribute  and  make  the  coun- 
try a  better  and  cleaner  place  to  live. 
We  should  begin  that  underti-king  im- 
mediately. 

To  preserve  and  restore  the  quality 
of  our  environment  is  rightly  one  of  our 
Nation's  priorities.  The  President  in  iiis 
state  of  the  Union  address  listed  the  en- 
vironment as  one  of  the  six  "great 
goals."  Not  since  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  has  a  President  of  the  United 
S*ates  taken  cuch  a  great  Interest  and 
expressed  such  determination  to  make 
certain  that  future  generations  will  in- 
deed inherit  a  beautiful  America  with 
clean  air  and  water. 

Indeed,  on  examining  the  President's 
proposal  for  the  environment  over  these 
past  2  years,  I  doubt  whether  any  Presi- 
dent has  ever  sutoiltted  more  far  reach- 
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Ing  and  comprehensive  legislation  on  en- 
vironmental problems. 

Only  recently,  I  was  appointed  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  I  am 
very  grateful  that  I  was  named  to  the 
important  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution,  which  will  have  Juris- 
diction ever  many  of  the  Pre.sldent's  en- 
vironmental proposals.  I  am  looking  for- 
ward to  working  with  the  President  and 
the  committee  in  fashioning  legislation 
that  will  advance  our  antipollution  ef- 
forts and  bring  to  the  American  public 
the  quality  of  the  environment  which 
they  rightfully  demand  and  deserve, 

I  L.ck  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary of  the  President's  environmental 
proposals  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pro- 
posals were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Th«  1971  Environmental  Packaoe 

The  Administration  is  committed  to  a  vig- 
orous program  of  cleaning  up  air  and  water 
pollution,  preventing  new  environmental 
problems,  and  Improving  our  ability  to  deal 
with  land  use  problems.  To  control  water  pol- 
lution, the  Administration  Is  proposing  a  3- 
year  86  billion  financing  program  and  greatly 
strengthened  and  streamlined  enforcement 
procedures.  To  control  harmful  emissions  of 
sulfur  oxide  pollution,  the  Administration 
is  proposing  a  tax  on  sulfur  emissions.  The 
proceeds  from  this  tax  will  be  used  in  an 
Environmental  Trust  Fund,  providing  money 
for  new  environmental  and  conservation  pro- 
grams. The  Administration  Is  also  proposing 
a  comprehensive  pesticide  control  bill  and 
new  authority  to  control  noise. 

It  la  not  enough  to  clean  up  existing  pol- 
lution. It  Is  also  Important  to  prevent  prob- 
lems from  becoming  serious  In  the  future. 
Legislation  will  be  proposed  to  provide  con- 
trols over  new  toxic  substances  being  Intro- 
duced Into  the  environment.  Also  legislation, 
based  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality's  report  on 
ocean  dumping,  will  be  submitted  to  control 
disposal  of  wastes  In  the  marine  environ- 
ment. 

Of  special  Importance  will  be  a  proposed 
land  use  policy  to  encourage  States  to  plan 
for  development  in  key  areas.  To  supplement 
this  national  policy,  a  number  of  tax  Incen- 
tives to  use  our  land  more  wisely  and  to 
preserve  buildings  of  historical  significance 
will  be  submitted.  This,  coupled  with  in- 
creased funds  for  open  spaces  and  parks  and 
new  legislation  to  provide  advanced  clear- 
ance for  power  plant  sitting  and  to  control 
strip  mining,  will  provide  Oovemment  with 
the  tools  to  deal  effectively  with  land  use 
problems. 

NATIONAI.    I>AND     USE     POUCT 

Land  use  Is  currently  Influenced  by  a 
welter  of  competing,  overlapping  government 
institutions  and  programs,  private  and  pub- 
lic attitudes  and  bases,  and  distorted  ec- 
onomic incentives.  The  National  Land  Use 
Policy  proposal  will  call  upon  the  States 
to  bring  some  order  to  land  use  by  identify- 
ing and  developing  methods  for  exercising 
State  control  over  (1)  areas  of  critical  en- 
vironmental concern  (e.g.,  the  coastal  lands, 
lands  fronting  on  rivers  and  lakes  of  State- 
wide Importance);  (2)  large  scale  develop- 
ment and  areas  impacted  by  major  growth- 
Inducing  facilities  (e.g.,  major  airports  and 
highway  Interchanges,  major  recreational 
facilities) ;  and  (3)  development  needed  In 
the  regional  Interest  which  local  regulations 
may  otherwise  exclude  or  unreasonably  re- 
strict (e.g.,  charitable  Institutions  such  as 
ho^ltals  and  universities,  waste  treatment 
facilities,  multi-family  hotislng).  Much  dis- 
cretion will  be  left  to  the  States  to  evolve 
their  own  methods  for  Implementing  It.  The 


program  would  begin  at  about  $20  million 
and  rise  to  $45  million  In  Federal  grants  over 
four  years. 

COASTAL  wetlands 

Coastal  wetlands  are  being  lost  at  an 
alarming  rate  due  to  dredging,  draining,  and 
filling  activities.  Wetlands  serve  as  soiirces 
of  food  and  breeding  grounds  for  over  two- 
thirds  of  all  marine  species  In  the  waters 
stuToxmdlng  the  United  States.  They  provide 
needed  habitat  for  migratory  waterfowl, 
shore  birds,  and  other  wildlife.  Proposed  tax 
code  changes  will  tend  to  shift  the  burden 
of  full  costs  to  the  developer  by  limiting  de- 
preciation deductions,  deductablllty  of  carry- 
ing charges  and  related  tax  benefits.  By  re- 
moving tax  benefits,  an  incentive  would  be 
created  to  divert  constuctlon  sway  from 
the  ecologically  valuable  wetlands  to  other 
sites. 

open  spaces  and  pakks 

The  major  thrust  of  the  President's  open 
space  program  is  to  bring  parks  to  the  peo- 
ple.  The  open  space  grant  program  of  HUD 
is  being  completely  redesigned  to  give  spe- 
cial emphasis  to  center  city  acquisitions  emd 
to  neighborhood-sized  parks.  Funding  will 
be  at  the  $200  mUUon  level,  compared  with 
$75  million  under  the  old  program.  Addi- 
tional changes  are  being  proposed  for  the 
open  space  grant  programs  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund.  These,  too,  will 
require  States  to  give  more  careful  consid- 
eration to  the  location  of  recreation  facili- 
ties nearer  to  or  within  urban  areas.  Full 
funding  for  programs  under  the  Fund  v?lll 
result  In  an  appropriation  of  $380  million 
for  acquisition  and  development  of  recrea- 
tion lands,  the  largest  amount  In  history  for 
parks. 

POWBRPIANT  8rm»o 

The  power  shortage  In  late  summer  high- 
lighted the  need  for  power  producers  to  pro- 
ject needs  and  plan  for  facilities  further  In 
advance  and  to  get  clearance  of  the  environ- 
mental aspects  of  these  facilities.  Under  the 
proposal,  a  single  agency  with  responsibility 
for  the  certification  of  specific  power  plant 
sites  and  transmission  line  routes  would  be 
established  In  each  State  or  region.  Utilities 
would  be  required  to  identify  for  the  appro- 
priate agency  needed  electric  energy  genera- 
tion and  transmission  needs  ten  years  In 
advance  of  the  commencement  of  construc- 
tion of  required  facilities.  These  require- 
ments would  be  reported  annually  with  roll- 
ing projection  figures.  Utllltlee  would  Iden- 
tify the  range  of  sites  under  consideration 
for  power  plants  five  years  before  construc- 
tion Is  planned  to  begin.  And  they  would 
need  to  apply  for  certification  for  spedflc 
sites,  facilities,  and  transmission  line  routes 
two  years  In  advance, 
historic  preservation  and  kehabilitation 

Changes  In  the  tax  code  are  proposed  to 
minimize  the  difference  in  tax  settlement  be- 
tween demolition  and  rehabilitation  of  build- 
ings. Present  preferred  treatment  for  demoli- 
tion results  in  the  destruction  of  many  older 
buildings  of  architectural  character  that 
could  have  been  renovated  and  saved.  By 
providing  accelerated  depreciation  benefits  to 
owners  who  substantially  rehabilitate  their 
structures.  It  Is  hoped  that  a  wider  variety 
and  appeal  In  urban  structures  will  result. 
Additional  new  provisions  are  being  proi>osed 
to  benefit  the  ovsmers  of  buildings  on  the  Na- 
tional Register  of  historic  buildings.  These 
would  allow  5  year  write-off  of  renovation 
expenditures  and  would  Invoke  tax  penalties 
for  the  demolition  and  substantial  altera- 
tion of  such  historic  structures. 

WAT^    POLLimON    LEGISLATION 

The  1970  proposal  to  authorize  $4  billion 
in  Federal  grants  for  construction  of  waste 
treatment  facilities  over  a  4-year  period  (a 
$10  billion  program  when  other  funding 
sources  are  counted  in)  has  been  expanded. 
The  Administration  vrtll  now  propose  a  $8 
blUlon  Federal  grant  program  over  the  next 
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three  years  (In  all.  a  tia  billion  program). 
The  Congressional  appropriation  of  91  billion 
for  FY  1971  In  effect  adopted  the  President's 
1970  proposal  on  a  one-year  basis. 

The  President  wUl  resubmit  his  proposal 
to  create  In  the  Federal  Government  an  En- 
vironmental Financing  Authority  to  pur- 
chase waste  treatment  plant  construction 
bonds  from  any  municipality  otherwise  un- 
able to  see  them  on  reasonable  terms. 

The  legislation  will  again  provide  for  ex- 
tension of  the  Federal-State  water  quality 
program  to  all  navigable  waters.  (At  present 
It  covers  only  Interstate  waters.)  It  wUl  bUso 
provide  again  that  water  quality  standards 
should  Include  specific  effluent  standards  for 
each  Individual  source  and  that  Federal  en- 
forcement authority  be  streamlined  and  ex- 
panded to  Include  both  Intrastate  and  Inter- 
state violations.  It  will  provide  statutory 
deadlines  for  achievement  or  water  quality 
standards  Federal  standards  for  hazardous 
substances,  special  standards  for  new  indus- 
trial facilities  to  Insure  that  available  tech- 
nology Is  fully  utilized  to  protect  water  qual- 
ity, authorization  for  legal  actions  by  private 
citizens  against  violators  of  standards,  and 
authority  for  the  Administrator  of  EPA  to 
require  periodic  reports  on  the  nature  and 
amount  of  effluent  from  those  discharging 
Into  waterways. 

nsncTOKa 

A  comprehensive  revision  of  ctir  laws  on 
pesticides  has  been  developed.  Use  of  the 
more  dangerous  pesticides  will  be  controlled 
by  requiring  that  they  be  applied  only  by 
qualified  personnel  and  In  some  casea  that 
written  permission  be  obtained  for  each  ap- 
plication of  the  pesticide.  The  bill  will  also 
provide  for  experimental  registration  and 
temporary  suspension  of  pesticides  and  will 
allow  tolerance  levels  to  be  set  for  the 
amount  of  particular  pesticides  In  the  en- 
vironment. 

NOISV   RECtOATION 

Excessive  noise  from  airplanes,  vehicles, 
construction  equipment,  and  machines  is  at 
the  threshold  of  becoming  a  major  environ- 
mental problem.  Noise  produces  annoyance 
and  stress  and  can  damage  hearing  and 
cause  other  adverse  health  effects.  We  pro- 
pose that  basic  noise  control  authority  be 
given  to  the  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy. That  proposal  would  authorize  EPA  to 
establish  noise  generation  standards  for  vehi- 
cles, machinery,  and  other  products:  to  ap- 
prove noise  standards  set  by  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  for  aircraft;  to  approve 
the  noise  configuration  of  federally  aided  air- 
ports; and  to  require  the  labeling  of  noise 
characteristics  of  certain  products.  The  En- 
vironmental t>rotectlon  Agency  will  also  per- 
form noise  resesurch  and  provide  assistance  to 
other  Federal  and  State  agencies. 

OCXAN   DUMPtNO 

A  report  by  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  last  year  Indicated  the  potential 
adverse  Impacts  from  oce«ui  dumping.  The 
President  endorsed  the  Council's  recommen- 
dations for  a  national  policy  to  protect  our 
oceans.  In  particular  he  endorsed  the  rec- 
ommendations to  phase  out  barmfvil  prac- 
tices and  encourage  land-based  recycling  and 
reuse  of  waste  materials.  The  report  called 
for.  and  the  President  Is  now  submitting, 
legislation  that  would  ban  unregulated 
dumping  of  materials  In  the  oceans  and 
strictly  limit  or  prohibit  the  dumping  of 
harmful  substances.  A  permit  from  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  would  be  re- 
quired before  dumping  could  proceed  and 
Issuance  of  the  permit  would  be  based  upon 
the  materials  Involved,  their  potential  dam- 
age and  the  area  of  proposed  dumping. 


STRANGE    NATURE    OP    AMERICAN 
JOURNALISM  TODAY 

Mr.  AliLOTT.  Mr.  President,  today's 
Washington  Post  contains  a  spirited  col- 


umn by  a  distinguished  journalist.  The 
journalist  is  Kenneth  Crawford,  and  his 
subject  is  the  strange  nature  of  Ameri- 
can journalism  today. 

He  begins  his  column  with  a  humorous 
note,  but  he  uses  himior  to  make  a  very 
serious  point  about  the  distortions  in- 
volved in  some  current  Journalistic  prac- 
tices. 

So  that  all  Senators  can  profit  from 
Mr.  Crawford's  intelligent  words.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  colimin  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Ho  Chi  Minh  as  Hmto:   On  Pkxss  CoviaAGK 

OF  THE  VonNAM   WaB 

(By  Kenneth  Crawford) 
How  would  the  modem  media  have  re- 
ported George  Washington's  crossing  of  the 
Delaware  at  McKonkey's  Ferry  on  Christmas, 
1776?  J.  Russell  Wiggins,  former  editor  of 
The  Washington  Post,  asked  this  Important 
question — and  answered  It — In  a  speech  to 
the  Washington  Association  of  New  Jersey 
on  Washington's  arbitrary  new  birthday, 
February  16. 

Television  camera  men  would  have  focused 
their  zoom  lenses  on  the  rag-wrapped  feet  of 
Washington's  troopers.  When  It  was  over, 
microphones  would  have  been  thrust  under 
the  noses  of  stripling  recruits  to  catch  their 
answers  to  the  question:  "How  do  you  feel 
about  some  of  your  buddies  being  lost  in  this 
sneaky  operation?"  The  writing  war  corre- 
spondents would  have  salted  their  dis- 
patches with  suggestions  that  the  whole 
bloody  venture  was  lU-concelved  by  an  in- 
competent commander.  Ill-excused  by  a 
badly  trained  and  equipped  army  and  pre- 
destined to  fall. 

New  York  editorial  writers  would  have  fol- 
lowed up  with  lamentations  about  the  plight 
of  Trenton's  civilian  population,  driven  from 
its  snug  houses  into  the  cold  on  a  sacred 
holiday,  caught  In  the  crossfire  between  Hes- 
sian defenders  and  attacking  colonials,  and 
forced  Into  a  fight  against  Its  will  over  a 
questionable  cause:  something  about  taxa- 
tion without  representation.  Washington, 
instead  of  attacking,  should  have  been  ne- 
gotiating. His  occupation  of  Trenton  and 
quick  withdrawal  showed  that  he  was  still 
engaged  In  search-and-destroy  operations  - 
"following  the  wlll-o-the-wlsp  of  military 
victory."  as  Wiggins  thought  the  editorial 
writers  would  have  put  It. 

Wiggins'  fantasy  was,  of  course,  a  wry  com- 
ment on  the  way  the  media  of  the  608 
and  the  star:  of  the  70s  have  dealt  with  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  This  war  Is  the  first  In  which 
American  media,  measured  by  weight  of  vlew- 
erahlp,  readership  and  influence,  have  been 
kinder  to  the  nation's  enemies  than  to  Its 
frlendlles.  This  has  been  partly  Inadvertent, 
partly  not.  In  any  case.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  has 
come  off  as  this  war's  greatest  hero,  the  Vlet- 
cong  as  Its  most  admired  fighters,  American 
and  South  Vietnamese  leaders  as  Its  most 
mistrusted  partlclp«mts,  American  GIs  as  Its 
least  appreciated  warriors,  especially  since 
My  Lai,  which  has  been  made  the  basis  for 
unjust  generalization,  and  South  Vietnamese 
soldiers  as  invariably  unreliable,  also  unjust. 

All  this  Is  something  new  for  Americans. 
They  have  always  before  tended  to  be  home- 
team  rootMi.  In  British  pube  Rommel  may 
have  been  the  favorite  hero  of  the  second 
world  war  but  Americans  stood  by  their  own 
even  when  correspondents  on  the  scene  In 
North  Africa  intimated.  Insofar  as  Intimation 
could  be  slipped  through  the  censorship, 
that  the  "Darlan  deal"  and  mistreatment  of 
De  Gaulle  were  oompromlslng  the  morality  of 
the  allied  war  effort. 

Wars  have  never  been  pretty  but  their 
ugllnee«  has  never  before  been  conveyed  to 


American  households  In  living  color,  as  it 
ha«  this  time,  and  always  from  ova  side  be- 
cause the  other  side  Is  out  of  reach  of  cam- 
eras  and  correspondents.  But  It  Is  mote  than 
that.  War  correspondents  have  often  been 
Instant  experts  and  critics  and  they  aeem 
even  more  so  this  time.  They  have  to  be 
youthful  to  stand  the  physical  rigors  and 
brave  to  take  the  chances  they  must  run  in 
Vietnam.  More  than  30  of  them  have  been 
killed.  They  are  admirable  In  action  but 
sometimes  wrong  In  thedr  strategic  and  tacti- 
cal Judgments  and  simplistic  In  their  pou- 
tics. 

Prize  committees.  Pulitzer  included,  have 
rewarded  the  most  captious.  The  self-styled 
"cowboys"  who  constituted  themselves  a  sort 
of  get-rld-of-Dlem  committee  In  the  early 
days  of  the  war  made  a  point  of  being  on 
hand  for  every  bonze  Immolation  and  of 
representing  the  Saigon  disorders  as  a  sort 
of  holy  war  between  the  ruling  Catholics  and 
the  subject  Buddhists.  Reputations  were 
forged  In  the  bonze  fires. 

Here  In  Washington,  too.  there  has  been 
a  lively  Journalistic  contest  to  be  first  with 
the  worst.  One  of  Its  high  points  was  The 
New  York  Times  revelation  In  the  aftermath 
of  the  Tet  attacks  that  the  military  was  ask- 
ing for  206,000  more  troops  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  enemy's  overextension.  Coming. 
as  it  did.  two  days  before  the  New  Hamp- 
shire primary,  the  Times  report  had  enor- 
mous political  Impact.  It  almost  certainly 
contributed  to  the  big  McCarthy  vote  and.  In 
turn,  to  President  Johnson's  subsequent  de- 
cision not  to  run  again. 

The  genesis  of  the  expose.  If  that  Is  what 
It  was,  has  Just  been  publicly  revealed  for 
th**  first  time  by  PhUlp  Potter.  Washington 
Bureau  Chief  of  the  Baltimore  Sun.  It  was 
leaked  to  the  Times  by  Townsend  Hoopes, 
then  a  Pentagon  offlclal  of  dovish  persua- 
sion. Actually,  the  plan  Hoopes  made  availa- 
ble to  the  Times  was  one  of  the  alternatives 
under  consideration  and  one  which  had  lit- 
tle chance  for  Presidential  approval  in  the 
Washington  atmosphere  of  post-Tet  distress, 
Hoopes  had  to  violate  a  specific  presidential 
order  of  secrecy  pending  decision  to  spring 
the  leak. 

Things  haven't  changed  much,  as  the  sus- 
picious reporting  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
effort  to  cut  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trails  In  Laos 
demonstrates.  By  part  of  the  press  It  1» 
treated  as  a  cunning  scheme  to  Inject  Amer- 
icans Into  an  expanded  war  rather  than 
what  It  Is,  a  bold  attempt  to  prepwe  for  con- 
tinued evacuation  of  American  forces.  Re- 
porters and  editors  keep  telling  themselves 
and  others  that  they  have  been  more  per- 
ceptive about  this  war  than  have  nnllltary 
and  political  leaders.  They  may  be  right.  But 
they  have  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  ultimate 
Irresponsibility.  In  President  Nixon's  place, 
they  would  probably  be  doing  about  what  he 
Is  doing.  And  history  may  be  more  approv- 
ing of  him  than  of  them. 
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THE  VICE  PRESIDENT'S  GOLF 
TROUBLES 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  millions  of  dufTers  across  the  coun- 
try who  slice  a  golf  ball  as  badly  as  Vice 
President  Spiro  Agnew  sometimes  does. 
I  rise  today  to  speak  their  collective 
conscience. 

I  suspect  that  across  this  Nation  there 
is  a  vast  segment  of  the  golfing  popula- 
tion—I hesitate  to  caU  it  a  sUent  ma- 
jority— which  secretly  relates  to  the  Vice 
President  and  endures  his  golfing  agonies 
with  him.  These  persons  themselves 
have  sliced,  hooked,  topped,  or  other- 
wise dubbed  their  respective  ways  around 
golf  courses  for  years.  They  do  not  at- 
tract audiences  of  25.000  or  30.000,  as 


Spiro  Acnew  does,  but  among  them  are 
those  who  also  have  had  the  mlsfortime 
to  hit  someone. 

The  Vice  President's  golfing  deficien- 
cies make  fine  political  fodder  for  those 
who  enjoy  his  discomfiture.  But  the  jibes 
at  Mr.  Agnew 's  golf  game  make  him  the 
champion  of  every  other  golfer  who  can 
not  hit  a  golf  ball  consistently  either. 
These  people  are  lined  up  shoulder  to 
shoulder  in  his  defense. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  deluge  of  colimm 
space  lampooning  the  Vice  President 
over  his  latest  golfing  episode,  the  com- 
ments of  his  playing  partners  have  been 
dismissed. 

Said  golf  pro  Doug  Sanders,  who  has 
missed  a  few  shots  in  front  of  TV  cam- 
eras himself: 

He's  a  man's  man.  I  was  pleased  and  hon- 
ored to  play  with  him.  He  showed  me  some- 
thing the  way  he  came  back. 

Said  baseball's  Willie  Mays,  who  knows 
considerable  about  crowd  pressure: 

He's  a  pretty  nice  guy.  He  showed  a  lot  of 
courage.  It's  not  easy  to  come  back  the  way 
be  did. 

Tribute  is  paid  by  men  like  that  only 
when  it  is  deserved. 

I  do.  Indeed,  hope  that  Mr.  Agnew's 
golfing  fortunes  improve.  But  in  the 
meanwhile.  I  join  with  those  millions 
of  other  amateurs  who  identify  S3mipa- 
thetically  with  the  Vice  President's  golf 
troubles.  He  makes  us  feel  better. 


UOHTWEIGHT,    ELECTRIC    INTRA- 
CITY  TRANSIT  SYSTEMS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  we  all 
grapple  with  the  problems  of  making 
urban  living  more  commodious,  and  with 
the  problems  of  reducing  the  environ- 
ment hazards  that  result  from  excessive 
reliance  on  the  automobile,  we  should 
give  ample  attention  to  the  wide  variety 
of  options  available  in  the  field  of  urban 
mass  transportation. 

Miss  Helene  C.  Monberg,  who  covers 
Washington  for  a  number  of  fortunate 
Colorado  papers,  recently  wrote  an  inter- 
esting report  on  a  neglected  topic — 
lightweight  electric  intracity  transit  sys- 
tems. 

Her  report  makes  clear  that  many 
cities  have  the  necessary  conditions  for 
a  successful  development  of  such  systems. 
One  hopes  that  all  such  cities  will  give 
due  consideration  to  them. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  all  Senators 
may  profit  from  Miss  Monberg's  in- 
formative story,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Report  by  Helene  C.  Monbebo 

8.  F.  Taylor,  urban  traffic  expert.  Traffic 
Quarterly.  10-70:  "In  spite  of  obvious  Im- 
provements there  Is  almost  universal  dis- 
satisfaction with  today's  urban  transporta- 
tion." 

Washington — Today's  medium-sized  city 
need  not  rely  solely  on  buses  or  expensive 
heavy  urban  mass  transit:  It  may  use  light- 
weight electric  trains  or  trams  for  public 
intra-clty  transportation. 

About  30  European  cities  already  are  using 
lightweight  Intra-urban  trains  to  serve  the 
core  downtown  areas  and  portions  of  sub- 
urban areas  where  there  Is  a  railroad  track 


and/or  a  rail  rtght-of-way,  according  to 
Stewart  F.  Taylor,  an  urban  trafflc  expert 
writing  In  Traffic  Quarterly  In  October  1970. 
And  five  other  European  cities  are  presently 
Installing  rapid  tramways,  Taylor  said. 

In  this  country  San  Francisco  plans  to 
order  78  light  rail  cars  which  wUl  operate  on 
five  lines  underground  from  Market  Street 
to  the  Twin  Peaks  tunnel  In  the  core  area  of 
the  city.  Three  lines  will  operate  for  six 
miles  undergrotmd  and  two  lines  will  oper- 
ate for  three  miles  underground.  San  Fran- 
cisco has  applied  to  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation AdTfilnlstratlon  for  $28  million  In 
a  federal  capital  grant  to  help  finance  the 
cost  of  this  new  fleet  of  light  rail  trains. 
Under  this  UMTA  grant-in-aid  program,  the 
federal  government  will  put  up  two-thirds 
of  the  funds  and  the  local  government  must 
put  up  a  matching  one-third  to  Improve 
public  urban  mass  transit.  So  San  Francisco 
will  have  to  match  the  federal  grant — IT  It 
gets  It — with  $14  million  of  Us  own  funds, 
according  to  Robert  L.  Abrams.  who  has  been 
handling  the  San  Francisco  application 
within  the  technical  studies  section  of  the 
UMTA  grant  program. 

Meanwhile,  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation Is  putting  up  $2  million  during  this 
fiscal  year  and  hopes  to  put  up  $6  million 
Into  urban  light  rail  vehicles  and  systems 
for  public  use,  according  to  Joseph  S.  SlUen, 
who  works  on  research  and  development 
programs  for  UMTA. 

With  the  construction  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco light  rail  cars  going  on  simultaneously 
with  DOT  R&D — the  San  Francisco  fleet's 
first  deliveries  are  scheduled  for  1973— Amer- 
ican transportation  experts  will  soon  leam 
a  lot  about  the  use  of  lightweight  trains  to 
meet  our  urban  needs. 

CONTRACT  TO     BE    LET 

Slllen  said  here  on  Feb.  16  UMTA  plans 
to  let  a  systems  management  contract  be- 
tween now  and  June  30  to  have  the  con- 
tractor study  the  use  of  light  rail  vehicles 
and  systems  In  Europe  and  the  likely  appli- 
cation of  light  rail  transit  in  urban  areas  In 
this  country.  Last  September  Interested  firms 
were  Invited  by  UMTA  to  submit  proposals 
for  this  purpose  and  as  of  the  Feb.  16  dead- 
line 12  did.  They  Include  AVCO  Corp.  of 
Wilmington,  Mass.:  Aerojet,  the  Southern 
California  areospace  firm:  Boeing  of  Seattle: 
Booz  Allen  and  Hamilton.  Inc.,  of  New  York 
City:  Budd  Co.,  of  Fort  Washington,  Pa.; 
Consad  Research  Corp.  of  Pittsburgh:  Cover- 
dale  and  Culpltts  Corp.  of  New  York  City; 
Institute  of  Public  Administration  of  Wash- 
ington, DC:  liOuls  T.  Klauder  and  Associ- 
ates of  Philadelphia;  Planning  Research 
Corp.  of  McLean,  Va.:  Renssalaer  Research  of 
Troy,  N.Y.,  and  Wilbur  Smith  and  Associates 
of  Washington,  D.C. 

Slllen  said  the  firm  selected  will  study.  In 
particular,  the  costs  of  the  lightweight  elec- 
tric trains  being  used  In  European  cities  and 
the  density  of  demand  for  public  transit 
necessary  to  make  Installation  of  such  a  sys- 
tem feasible.  UMTA  Is  considering  having 
Its  contractor  Import  several  European  light 
trains  for  use  in  American  cities  on  a  dem- 
onstration basis  and  to  test  at  the  DOT 
new  test  facility  near  Pueblo,  Colo.  Or  an 
American  light  train  may  be  built  for  dem- 
onstration purposes  and  to  test  at  Pueblo. 
Or  both. 

Slllen,  Abrams  and  Jerry  A.  Fisher,  all  ur- 
ban transpwrtatlon  experts  with  UMTA,  Paul 
Weyrlch,  a  transportation  expert  on  the  staff 
of  Sen.  Gordon  Allott,  R-Oolo.,  Taylor  and 
Henry  D.  Qulnby,  a  transportation  engineer 
who  worked  on  the  new  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area  Rapid  Transit  System  (BART)  due  to 
start  operating  this  year,  all  think  light  rail 
public  transit  has  a  real  potential  particu- 
larly for  medium -sized  cities  In  this  country. 

Wevrich  and  Abrams  singled  out  Denver, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Portland.  Seattle,  El  Paso 
and    Omaha    as    Western    and    Midwestern 


cities  where  trafflc  patterns  have  developed 
along  rail  lines,  hence  probably  would  find 
light  rail  transit  feasible  for  public  use. 
Trafflc  patterns  In  Lob  Angeles,  San  Diego, 
Phoenix  and  Albuquerque  would  make  them 
less  likely  candidates. 

Other  cities  mentioned  as  likely  candi- 
dates for  light  rail  urban  transit  include 
Boston,  the  Cleveland-Shaker  Heights  area. 
Pittsburgh.  Philadelphia.  Newark.  Dayton, 
Ohio,  New  Orleans  and  Fort  Worth,  accord- 
ing to  these  experts. 

Despite  all  of  the  screams  about  urban 
trafflc  problems,  Cleveland  Is  the  only  city  to 
put  in  a  new  urban  transit  system  since 
World  War  n,  and  San  Pranclsco-and-the- 
Bay  area  and  the  Washington,  D.C,  area 
are  the  only  cities  with  big  heavy-duty  urban 
subway  lines  under  construction.  In  re- 
cent years,  according  to  Taylor,  Seattle,  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angelee  and  Atlanta  voters 
have  rejected  propceed  mass  transit  bond  Is- 
sues. And  Washington's  Metro  subway  con- 
struction Is  m  a  financial  hang-up. 

RIGHT-OP-WAT  NEEDED:    ASSETS 

All  of  the  above  transportalon  experts  agree 
that  a  rail  right-of-way  Into  the  center  of  a 
city  Is  a  basic  must  for  a  light  rail  urban 
transit  system.  They  also  generally  agree  that 
there  should  be  a  well-developed  pattern  of 
public  use  of  the  present  transit  system, 
which  Is  now  almost  exclusively  a  bus  sys- 
tem In  this  country's  urban  areas.  Using  these 
two  basic  criteria  tends  to  rule  out — or  make 
very  marginal  as  poeslblUtlee — Los  Angeles, 
Phoenix  and  Albuquerque.  Their  urban  bus 
systems  are  not  well  patronized  by  the  pub- 
lic, in  comparison  with  other  cities.  And  Loe 
Angeles  took  up  1100  miles  of  rail  trackage 
In  the  mld-50*8,  so  It  is  without  the  neces- 
sary rail  right-of-way,  according  to  Abrams 
and  Weyrlch. 

Cities  vrtth  the  necessary  rail  rights-of- 
way  and  a  pattern  of  use  of  public  transpor- 
tation virtll  almost  certainly  take  a  hard  look 
at  light  urban  rail  transit  In  the  near  future 
because  of  Its  many  advantages.  First,  It  Is 
from  three-to-five  times  less  costly  than  the 
big  heavy-duty  subways.  San  Francisco's 
BART  line  Is  now  estimated  to  cost  $1.3 
billion  for  75  miles  of  line,  and  Washington's 
Metro  subway  Is  currently  estimated  to  cost 
$3  billion  for  98  miles  of  line,  according  to 
Abrams  Taylor,  who  noted  In  his  recent  Traf- 
fic Quarterly  article  that  the  San  Francisco 
Municipal  Railway  turned  to  Its  light  rail 
trains  after  a  bond  Issue  for  a  full-fledged 
subway  to  serve  the  Inner  city  had  been  re- 
jected by  the  voters  In  1966.  The  78  light 
rail  cars  on  order  will  cost  about  $200,000  a 
car,  according  to  Abrams.  The  San  Francisco 
Intra-clty  subway  would  have  oost  a  half 
billion  dollars,  at  1965  estimates. 

The  light  rail  trains  are  as  comfortable  as 
the  best  of  the  old  trolley  cars,  and  they  can 
hold  more  passengers.  And  they  have  a  key 
advantage  over  the  old  trolleys  In  that  they 
run  on  a  rail  track  segregated  from  the  rest 
of  the  trafflc.  The  light  rail  cars  that  will  be 
running  imder  San  Francisco's  Market  Street 
In  1973  will  be  tinderground  at  one  level.  The 
BART  subway  will  be  underground  at  a  lower 
level.  In  Europe  most  of  the  light  rail  trains 
run  underground  In  the  core  areas  of  cities. 
Most  urban  trolley  lines  in  this  country  were 
laid  down  the  center  of  urban  streets  and 
contributed  to  urban  trafflc  congestion  and 
fought  for  space  with  the  auto;  hence  there 
are  very  few  tu-ban  trolley  lines  left  In  this 
country. 

The  light  rail  trains  are  nearly  always  elec- 
trified, so  they  do  not  contribute  to  air  pol- 
lution as  does  a  fleet  of  buses.  With  air  ix>l- 
lutlon  a  problem  In  so  many  Western  cities, 
the  pollution-free  quality  of  the  light  rail 
train  Is  nearly  always  mentioned  as  its  prime 
asset.  And  the  light  rail  trains  can  hold  more 
passengers  than  buses. 

Cities  with  several  million  Inhabitants 
really  need  a  big  heavy-duty  subway  sys- 
tem for  most  efflclent  channeling  of  trafflc  on 
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the  main  art«rie«  of  trmvel  and  m  the  core 
Inner-clty.  accortllng  to  most  urban  maaa 
transit  experta.  Even  here  the  Ught  nil 
urban  train  can  fill  a  number  of  rolea.  Ita 
system  can  be  buUt  so  that  It  can  be  beavled 
up  to  become  a  full-fledged  subway  In  the 
future  If  needed,  both  Taylor  and  Qulnby 
have  obeenred  In  separate  articles  In  Traffic 
Quarterly.  This  has  been  and  U  being  done 
In  a  number  of  &iropean  cities.  Light  rail 
systems  can  also  be  used  as  intermediate 
lines  laid  partially  above  ground  to  serve 
suburban  areas  and  partially  underground  to 
serve  the  Inner  city,  they  connect  with  both 
the  big  subway  systems  within  the  downtown 
areas  of  large  cities  and  with  feeder  bua  lines 
on  the  outaklrta  of  large  urban  areas  and  in 
the  B-uburbs.  Also  the  light  rail  systems  can 
be  built  In  stage*.  Weyrlch.  for  Instance,  be- 
lieves that  the  city  of  San  Diego  may  some- 
day need  a  big  subway  system.  It  could  start 
out  with  a  light  rail  system  and  heavy  It  up 
later.  U  needed. 

OO  OS  IfO  oo 

Taylor  has  said  the  light  raU  urban  transit 
system  "can  BpeU  the  difference  between  real- 
izing a  broadly  attractive  mode"  of  public 
transportaUon  "or  no  effective  maaa  transit 
at  all."  His  breakdown  of  the  European  Ught 
rail  or  rapid  tram  systems  reveals  their  Tec- 
aatlUty.  They  are  serving  six  clUea  of  more 
than  a  million  inhabitants  and  also  a  half 
doeen  cities  of  300,000  or  less.  Moat  Euro- 
pean trains  are  large  three-section  artlculed 
or  partitioned  transit  vehicles.  The  new  San 
Francisco  light  tralna  wUl  be  two-section 
unit*  about  73  feet  long,  according  to  pres- 
ent specifications. 

Taylor  and  Qulnby.  In  separate  articles  In 
Tragic  Quarterly  In  1970  and  1962  respec- 
tively, made  some  comparisons  of  the  rela- 
tive carrjlng  capacity  of  each  type  of  trans- 
portation. Qulnby  said  the  three-iinit  Euro- 
pean rapid  Ught  train  or  tram  car  can  carrj- 
up  to  330  passengers  sitting  and  standing, 
while  the  trolley  car  can  carry  125  and  the 
average  bus  85.  The  Rotterdam  rapid  tram- 
way system  in  the  Netherlands  can  carry 
85.000  passengers  an  hour  In  one  direction. 
Taylor  said.  In  contrast  the  big  heavy-duty 
urban  subways  In  this  coimtry  carry  be- 
tween 46,000  and  55.000  passengers  an  hour 
m  one  direction,  he  said  Qulnby  said  the 
per-hour  carr>lng  capacity  of  trolley  systems 
was  11,000  passengers;  of  bus  systems  was 
7,000  passengers  and  of  Indivldually-drlveu 
automobiles  800-1200  passengers,  all  in  one 
direction.  Taylor  said  the  big  urban  subway 
systems  have  a  maximum  speed  of  75  miles 
an  hour,  while  the  top  speed  of  a  light  raU 
system  Is  about  50  miles  an  hour.  Tayler  and 
Qulnby  agreed  the  light  rail  train  accelerates 
and  decelerates  faster  than  the  heavier  sub- 
way train.  Other  characteristics  of  the  liglit 
rail  train  listed  by  the  experts  are  high  speed, 
close  spacing  or  frequency,  convenience, 
economy,  safety,  reliability,  little  or  no  vibra- 
tion, comfort,  attractiveness,  little  dlaturb- 
aoice  of  environment,  relatively  low  mainte- 
nance, and  adaptablUty  to  later  technology. 


WITHDRAWAL  FROM  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
column  published  in  Life  magazine  for 
February  12,  Hugh  Sidey  had  some  per- 
tinent obsei-vations  on  Vietnam.  Several 
bear  repeating: 

It  Is  symptomatic  of  the  country's  atti- 
tude toward  Richard  Nixon  that  despite  hi* 
pledges  and  despite  his  performance  so  far. 
almost  every  maneuver  made  to  cover  the 
Vietnam  withdrawal  touches  off  in  Congreas 
the  bizarre  argument  that  Nixon  somehow 
wants  to  spread  maaalve  land  war  all  over 
Southeast  Asia  and  come  home  with  that 
"ooon  sl(in"  which  Lyndon  Johnaon  desired. 
It  is  palpable  nonsense.  Richard  Nixon  la 
conducting  a  steady  march  to  the  boats,  ua- 
Ing  every  device  he  can — verbal,  diplomatic 


and  military — to  stave  off  disaster  until  the 
troops  are  off  the  beaches.  One  can  argue 
the  tactical  value  of  each  aeparute  action, 
but  the  strategy  is  clear. 

There  are  two  levels  of  awareness  In  this 
city.  One  has  to  do  with  what  la  really  on 
the  President's  mind.  Anyone  who  watches 
closely  knows  the  President  seriously  Intends 
to  get  out  of  the  war.  The  other  Involves 
rhetoric,  so  superficial  and  misleading,  and 
all  those  day-to-day  battlefield  errors  which, 
while  deeply  unfortunate,  are  a  part  of  any 
war.  Thus,  grown  men  who  know  better 
argue  for  days  that  a  few  men  sent  across  a 
border  to  bring  home  damaged  helicopters 
constitute  some  kind  of  Invasion,  or  that 
Defense  Secretary  Melvln  Laird's  tortured 
syntax  hints  at  a  profound  change  in  policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  col- 
umn entitled  'Don't  They  Know  We're 
Getting  Out?"  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f  oUows : 

"Don't  Thkt  Know  Wrm«  Orrrtwo  Ottt?  " 

(By  Hugh  Sldey) 

A   few   days   ago    11   coUege   editors   filed 

silently  and  politely  into  the  Oval  Office  and 

ringed  the  President's  desk,  expecting  only  a 

perfunctory  handshake. 

NlxoD  greeted  them  one  by  one  and  for 
each  he  had  a  word  or  two.  Colgate :  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  went  there.  Indiana:  a  fine 
school  for  radio  and  TV.  Tulane:  ah.  the 
•Green  Wave." 

A  few  of  them  thought  back  on  the  night 
less  than  a  year  ago  when  Nixon  had  visited 
the  Lincoln  Memorial  at  dawn,  talking  about 
football  after  sending  the  troops  into  Cambo- 
dia. The  President  Introduced  Aldi  John  Ehr- 
Itchman,  his  expert  on  revenue  sharing.  One 
of  the  young  men  thought  Ehrlichman  re- 
minded him  of  his  gym  teacher.  Then  Nixon 
launched  Into  a  discussion  of  revenue  shar- 
ing. All  of  them  listened  politely,  but  rest- 
lessly. Suddenly  Carl  Nelson,  of  the  Col- 
lege Press  Service,  raised  his  pencil  for  recog- 
nition. Was  not  the  activity  in  Cambodia  a 
violation  of  the  congressional  prohibition 
against  using  American  troops?  Ehrlichman 
answered  quickly  with  a  forcefxil  "No.  "  But 
the  young  editors  would  not  be  turned  off 
Princeton  s  Luther  Munford  asked  again,  and 
the  President  proceeded  to  talk  for  15  min- 
utes 

He  had.  he  said,  "no  Intention  of  placing 
ground  troops  In  Cambodia,"  and  "air  sup- 
port will  be  used  only  as  I  determine."  His 
Intention  to  wind  do^-n  the  war  wa?  clearly 
demonstrated,  he  continued.  He  had  stated 
his  position  no  fewer  than  eight  times.  "The 
previous  administration  was  continuously 
making  decisions  that  were  getting  us  In.  We 
are  continuously  making  decisions  that  are 
getting  us  out." 

Nixon  stood  there.  Intent  and  serious,  once 
again  reiterating  his  course  of  retreat  In  that 
unfortunate  war.  "Of  the  more  than  200.000 
troops  in  Vietnam  In  May.  only  40.000  will  be 
ground  combat  troops."  he  said  flatly.  It  was 
another  commitment  In  a  long  series  which 
Nioxn  has  made — and  has  kept. 

Then  the  young  people  filed  out.  They  had 
heard  the  pledge,  but  they  seemed  undecided 
whether  to  beUeve  it  or  to  be  skeptical.  As  a 
young  man  left,  he  muttered  his  hope  that 
the  vrithdrawal  would  be  complete  by  the 
time  he  was  drafted  and  through  basic  train- 
ing. 

It  is  symptomatic  of  the  country's  attitude 
toward  Richard  Nixon  that  despite  his 
pledges  and  despite  his  performance  so  far, 
almost  every  maneuver  made  to  cover  the 
Vietnam  withdrawal  touches  off  In  Congress 
the  bizarre  argument  that  Nixon  somehow 
wants  to  spread  massive  land  war  all  over 
Southeast  Asia  and  come  home  with  that 
■  coon  skin"  which  Lyndon  Johnson  desired. 
It  Is  palpable  nonsense.  Richard  Nixon  Is 
conducting  a  steady  march  to  the  boats,  us- 


ing every  device  he  can — verbal,  diplomatic 
and  military — to  stave  off  disaster  until  the 
troops  are  off  the  beaches.  One  can  argue  the 
tactical  value  of  each  separate  action,  but 
the  strategy  is  clear. 

There  are  two  levels  of  awareneea  in  this 
city.  One  has  to  do  with  what  is  really  on  the 
President's  mind.  Anyone  who  watches  close- 
ly knows  the  President  serloxiely  intends  to 
get  out  of  the  war.  The  other  involves  rheto- 
ric, so  superficial  and  misleading,  and  all 
thoee  day-to-day  battlefield  errors  which, 
while  deeply  unfortunate,  are  a  part  of  any 
war.  Thus,  grown  men  who  know  better 
argue  for  days  that  a  few  men  sent  acrosB 
a  border  to  bring  home  damaged  helicopters 
constitute  some  kind  of  Invasion,  or  that  De- 
fense Secretary  Melvln  Laird's  tortured  syn- 
tax hints  at  a  profound  change  in  policy. 

"Don't  they  know  we  are  getting  out?"  ask* 
an  anguished  Secretary  of  State  William 
Rogers  In  private.  His  energy  is  given  to  the 
futile  oral  sparring,  as  if,  having  exhausted 
every  other  argument,  he  wonders  why  the 
critics  don't  understand  "the  political  Im- 
peratives" are  such  that  the  Administration 
has  to  get  out.  He  thinks  ahead  to  1972  as 
Nixon  does. 

Some  of  the  pundits  write  about  how  the 
military  Juggernaut  only  wants  to  be  loosed. 
Maybe  In  a  time  gone  by.  Not  now.  In  the 
Pentagon.  General  William  Westmoreland, 
who  designed  that  war.  long  ago  shrugged 
and  admitted  to  himself  and  to  those  around 
him  that  with  the  restrictions  now  Imposed 
on  ua.  there  was  only  one  place  to  go; 
home.  P^m  the  Joint  Chiefs'  staff  came  the 
voice  of  one  expert :  "Get  your  dinghy  out  of 
there  now  with  as  few  holes  as  possible."  It 
Is  part  of  current  military  lore  that  Admiral 
Elmo  Zumwalt,  the  Navy  chief  who  earlier 
commanded  the  naval  forces  In  Vietnam,  said 
way  back  In  1968.  "Let's  get  this  over  .... 
Vietnam  has  taken  great  amotmts  of  our 
treasures."  Zumwalt  urged  his  men  to  turn 
to  the  Job  of  building  up  the  U.S.  Navy  for 
that  greater  threat — Russia. 

The  men  who  are  conducting  our  with- 
drawal use  B-528  and  tanks  and  paratroopers. 
but  there  isnt  much  difference  between  their 
tactics  and  those  of  Jeb  Stuart  back  in  the 
Civil  War  when  the  fight  went  bad.  The 
"cavalry"  Jabs  and  feints  and  blusters  and 
fakes,  and  all  the  time  the  Army  Is  drifting 
back. 

When  Nixon  looked  back  on  the  Cam- 
bodian incursion,  he  decided  about  the  only 
mistake  was  having  publicly  built  up  the 
operation  to  be  something  like  D-Day  of 
World  War  IT.  thus  alarming  a  great  many 
people.  For  the  operation  last  week  In  Laos 
he  was  sequestered  In  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
battlefield  news  blanked  out.  There  was  still 
domestic  outcry,  the  price  that  must  be  paid 
In  these  nervous  days.  But  the  operation  was 
at  least  kept  In  perspective. 

Nixon's  critics  would  do  better  to  argue 
about  whether  or  not  he  should  set  an  early 
deadline  for  total  withdrawal  and  meet  It 
There's  where  Nixon  still  fUrt.<!  with  danper. 
believing  that  his  "cavalry"  will  somehow 
protect  him  from  the  enemy,  that  the  Viet- 
namese will  fill  the  American  boots  in  time. 
The  notion  that  retreat  need  not  be  defeat 
Is  rooted  In  him.  While  he  was  in  the  Virgin 
Islands,  he  summoned  his  valet  Manolo 
Sanchen  and  a.sked  him  to  serve  up  the  books 
he  had  brought  along,  including  a  biography 
of  Queen  Victoria's  great  Prime  Minister  Ben- 
jamin Disraeli.  It  was  Disraeli  who  Implanted 
in  modem  diplomacy  the  phrase  "peace  with 
honor."  a  watchword  that  Nlxon  has  never 
discarded  In  his  Inexorable  march  toward 
the  boats. 


REVIEW  OF  "CRIME  IN  AMERICA," 

BOOK  BY  RAMSEY  CLARK 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  Fortune 

magazine  for  February  1971  contains  a 

book  review  which  deserves  thoughtful 
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— ading  by  every  Member  of  the  Senate. 
The  review  is  by  one  of  America's  most 
distinguished  philosophers,  Prof,  Sidney 
Hook  of  New  York  University.  The  book 
he  Is' reviewing  is  "Crime  in  America," 
written  by  former  Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark.  ^  ^^       _, 

Both  the  book  and  the  review  are  Im- 
portant, because  each  gives  lucid  expres- 
sion to  important  points  of  view.  Mr. 
Clark's  point  of  view  Is  one  which 
Professor  Hook— correctly,  in  my  Judg- 
ment—calls "a  sentimental  view  of 
crime."  Professor  Hook's  view  is  what  I 
would  call  a  sober  view  of  crime.  The 
different  thinking  of  the  two  men  is  most 
clear  when  it  comes  to  assigning  blame 
for  criminal  behavior.  The  crucial  ques- 
tion Is  the  extent  to  which  the  Individ- 
ual—Including the  law-breaking  indi- 
vidual—can be  considered  responsible 
for  his  actions. 

Mr.  Clark  feels  that  most  people — or 
at  least  most  law-breaking  people — are 
not  responsible  for  their  actions,  and 
society  is  responsible.  Professor  Hook 
vigorously  disagrees  and  In  the  process 
makes  some  important  points. 

So  that  all  Senators  may  consider 
these  points,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Professor  Hook's  lucid  review  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Sentimental  View  or  Crime 
(By  Sidney  Hook) 
There  can  hardly  be  many  adult  Ameri- 
cans, no  matter  how  remote  from  the  high- 
ways of  life,  who  are  not  by  now  aware 
that  crime  Is  a  major  national  problem. 
Accordingly,  It  was  to  be  expected  that 
a  book  on  crime  by  a  former  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  U.S.  would  attract  a  lot  of  atten- 
tion, and  such  has  indeed  been  the  case 
with  Ramsey  Clark's  Crime  in  America 
(Simon  &  Schuster).  It  is  an  extraordinary 
book— In  content,  in  style,  and  in  the  un- 
critical plaudits  It  has  so  far  received.  Were 
a  reader  to  pick  It  up  unaware  of  the  author's 
identity,  he  would  regard  It  as  the  effusions 
of  a  naive  and  sentimental  social  worker 
rather  than  the  sober  reflections  of  a  man 
who  for  a  time  was  the  nation's  principal 
law-enforcement  officer. 

The  basic  theme  of  the  book  is  that 
responsibility  for  most  crime  lies  not  with 
the  criminals  but  with  society,  and  more 
specifically  that  poverty  Is  the  main  cause 
of  crime.  The  basic  solution  of  the  crime 
problem  is  therefore  economic.  We  must 
reform  society.  We  must  "oontEdn  our 
acquisitive  instinct"  and  relegate  "selflah- 
ness"  to  the  past.  Our  failure  to  do  all  this 
U  attributed  to  deficiencies  of  our  vrtll.  But 
the  American  character  In  which  the  Ameri- 
can win  is  rooted  has  been  as  much  deter- 
mined by  Its  social  and  physical  environ- 
ment as  the  character  of  criminals  by  their 
environment.  The  criminal,  it  nevertheless 
appears,  is  not  morally  responsible  for  hia 
actions,  while  society — an  abstraction  that 
stands  for  the  rest  of  us — is  responsible. 

The  old  and  overly  simple  thesis  that 
most  crime  Is  caused  by  economic  depriva- 
tion Is  difficult  to  prove.  Pirst  of  all,  it  is 
based  on  statistical  correlations  that  can- 
not by  themselves  establish  causal  connec- 
tions. Second,  as  economic  conditions  have 
improved,  crime  rates  have  increased  instead 
of  decreasing.  Third,  at  any  economic  level, 
the  behavior  of  most  individuals  Is  not  crim- 
inal. There  must,  therefore,  be  some  other 
factors  at  work. 

The  prevention  and  control  of  crime,  al- 
though guided  of  course  by  what  we  think 
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we  know,  do  not  have  to  wait  upon  full  elu- 
cidation of  the  multiple  causes  of  crime, 
anjrmore  than  the  control  of  population  has 
to  wait  upon  full  elucidation  of,  and  agree- 
ment upon,  all  the  causes  that  make  for 
overpopulation.  Those  who,  in  either  matter, 
keep  Insisting  that  we  devote  all  attention  to 
the  "real"  or  "true"  or  "underlying"  catises 
perform  a  double  disservice.  They  not  only 
oversimplify  complex  and  subtle  questions  of 
causation,  but  also  impede  and  undermine 
Imperfect  but  nonetheless  worthwhile  efforts 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  actual  harm  being 
done. 

Ramsey  Clark  ranges  over  the  entire  field 
of  crime  Including  the  methods  of  detection 
and  the  procedures  of  arrest,  parole,  and  cor- 
rections. At  every  point  he  displays  a  heart- 
warming and  commendable  Interest  in  the 
human  rights  of  criminals — but  alaa,  little 
concern  for  the  human  rights  of  their  vic- 
tims. The  fundamental  weakness  of  his  anal- 
ysis Is  hie  failure  to  reaaize  that  there  are 
conflicts  of  human  rights,  and  that  the  re- 
quirements of  wise  decision  making  Impose 
an  order  of  priority.  In  the  long  run,  were 
crime  totally  abolished  In  Clark's  Utopia, 
the  human  rlghta  of  all  would  be  safe- 
guarded; but  In  the  succession  of  short  runs 
that  constitute  the  continuing  present,  we 
must  often  chose  between  the  rights  of  the 
potential  criminal  and  the  rights  of  his  po- 
tential victims,  in  a  period  when  the  number 
of  violent  crimes  Is  rising  rapidly,  when  In  al- 
most every  large  city  citizens  fear  to  leave 
their  homes  at  night.  It  la  peychologlcally  \in- 
reallstlc  as  well  as  morally  unjustifiable  to 
expect  the  potential  victims  of  criminal  be- 
havior to  give  priority  to  the  human  rights 
of  criminals  If  these  conflict  with  their  own 
rights. 

Clark's  failure  to  face  up  to  the  necessity 
for  hard  choices  In  the  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  crime  results  In  a  shocking  absence  of 
common  sense.  "There  Is  no  conflict  between 
liberty  and  safety,"  he  declares.  "We  will 
have  both,  or  neither."  This  Is  sheer  bfdder- 
dash.  In  many  situations,  liberty  and  safety 
are  Inversely  related.  If  plane  passengers  were 
free  to  carry  anything  they  please  In  their 
baggage  and  enjoy  freedom  from  search,  the 
safety  of  passengers  In  this  age  of  hijacking 
would  be  correspondingly  reduced.  The  safety 
of  a  traffic  system  depends  upon  restriction 
of  motorists'  freedom  to  drive  In  any  lane  or 
at  any  speed  they  please.  Clark  himself,  with 
characteristic  Inconsistency,  urges  that,  in 
the  Interest  of  safety  and  crime  prevention, 
we  severely  abridge  the  freedom  to  acquire 
handguns  and  other  lethal  weapons. 

The  uncritlcaJ  use  of  large  abstractions 
leads  Clark  to  positions  that  are  little  shc»'t 
of  bizarre.  He  reiterates  again  and  again  that 
the  end  of  law  Is  Justice.  But  surely  this  Is 
not  the  only  end  of  law,  or  always  the  most 
Important.  Most  philosophers  of  law  consider 
other  ends  to  be  at  least  as  Important:  se- 
curity (or  reliability)  and  the  ordered  regula- 
tion of  human  affairs,  so  that  human  beings, 
knowing  what  to  expect,  can  arrange  their 
lives  and  business  accordingly. 

If  Justice  were  the  sole  end  of  law,  then 
many  of  the  procedtiral  safe^ards  that 
shield  the  criminal  from  prosecution — and 
In  defense  of  wlilch  Clark  Is  rightly  vehe- 
ment— would  have  to  be  abandoned.  For 
example,  if  conclusive  evidence  of  a  de- 
fendant's guilt  has  been  acquired  without 
a  proper  search  warrant.  Justice  in  the  case 
would  certainly  require  that  the  evidence 
be  admitted.  And  the  privilege  against  self- 
discrlmlnatlon,  it  has  often  been  pointed  out, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ends  of  Justice, 
for  It  la  more  often  a  shelter  for  the  guilty 
than  a  shield  for  innocent.  One  may  of 
course  say,  as  Blackstone  did,  "It  Is  better 
that  ten  guilty  persona  escape  than  one 
Innocent  suffer."  But  no  one  can  say  this 
in  the  name  of  justice. 
Clark's  prejudices  and  one-sldedness  are 


also  manifest  In  his  case  against  creation 
of  a  national  police  force  in  this  country. 
(The  P.BJ.  Is  primarily  an  investigative 
agency.)  The  Idea  deserves  fairer  treatment 
than  he  gives  It.  He  contends  that  concen- 
tration of  police  power  would  pose  a  threat 
to  liberty.  He  beUeves  in  the  dominance  of 
local  law  enforcement,  although  In  some 
areas  of  our  country  It  Is  local  law  enforce- 
ment that  has  violated  the  basic  rlghta  of 
citizens,  especially  minorities.  Nor  is  citizen 
participation  in  local  law  enforcement  the 
unmixed  blessing  Clark  apparently  thinks 
It  is.  The  lynch  mobs  and  vlglltmte  parties 
of  yesteryear  were  made  up  of  local  citizens 
insisting  on  participation  in  law  enforce- 
ment. And  It  certainly  cannot  be  argued 
that  in  recent  years  local  law  enforcement 
has  adequately  protected  the  citizenry 
against  criminal  outrage. 

It  seems  at  least  possible  that  a  federal 
police  force  could  be  coordinated  with  local 
police  In  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  the  danger 
of  concenratlon  of  power  and  at  the  same 
time  afford  all  citizens  greater  protection  of 
the  laws.  But  Clark  disregards  the  possi- 
bility. He  does  not  even  ask,  much  less 
examine,  the  central  question  of  whether, 
granting  all  the  difficulties,  dangers,  and 
potential  corruption  In  both  local  and 
federal  police  authorities,  it  would  be 
easier  to  cope  with  them  If  we  had  a  central 
police  agency. 

Clark  makes  some  sound  points,  to  be 
sure.  He  Is  certainly  right  In  contending  that 
we  should  put  more  effort  and  resources 
into  rehabilitation  of  Imprisoned  criminals. 
And  he  is  certainly  right  that  speedier  trials 
would  be  more  effective  than  harsher  punish- 
ments in  reducing  the  Incidence  of  crime. 
The  book's  merits,  however,  are  outbalanced 
by  faulty  thinking  and  ritualistic  rhetoric. 
Clark  speaks  eloquently  of  Justice,  of  human 
dignity,  and  of  reverence  for  life,  but  his 
words  have  a  hollow  ring  because  they  are 
combined  with  Judgments,  exhortations,  and 
sometimes  insinuations  that  are  incom- 
patible with  elementary  fairness.  It  Is  pos- 
sible, for  example,  to  criticize  the  argu- 
ments for  preventive  detention  of  repeated 
offenders  or  for  limitations  upon  abuse  of 
the  Fifth  Amendment,  without  smearing 
those  who  hold  such  views  as  demagogues. 
(In  a  contrasting  spirit,  Clark  refers  to  the 
Black  Panthers  and  the  Weathermen  as 
"poor  and  unpopular  groups  and  Individ- 
uals" who  might  suffer  from  preventive- 
detention  laws.) 

THE    IMACINABT    SHTJDDKB 

On  the  whole,  Crime  in  America  holds  the 
police  up  to  obloquy.  One  gets  the  Impres- 
sion, Indeed,  that  the  country  has  more  to 
fear  from  Its  police  (who,  of  course,  are  not 
undeserving  of  criticism)  than  from  Its 
criminals.  "A  major  portion  of  the  American 
public,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,"  Clark  tells 
us,  "feels  a  little  shudder  when  a  squad  car 
goes^by." 

'On  the  basis  of  my  own  experience — as 
one  born  and  raised  in  a  big-city  slum,  a 
lifelong  city  dweller,  and  a  visitor  to  many 
of  the  nation's  large  metropolitan  centers — 
I  doubt  that  Ramsey  Clark  knows  what  a 
"major  portion  of  the  American  public" 
feels.  There  have  been  times  In  the  past, 
to  be  sure,  when  activist  radicals  were  har- 
ried by  municipal  ordinances.  But  today  the 
police  squad  car  is  usually  welcomed  as  a 
.Mgn  of  safety.  The  most  common  complaint 
about  the  pcHlce  I  have  recently  heard  from 
people  who  live  In  cities  (as  opposed  to 
people  who  write  books  about  city  prob- 
lems) Is  that  there  are  not  enough  police- 
men around. 

Typical  of  Clark's  book  as  a  whole  Is  the 
final  sentence  (final,  that  Is.  If  we  disregard 
a  hectic,  Italicized  Epilogue),  "Our  greatest 
need,"  it  runs,  "is  reverence  for  life — mere 
life,  all  life— life  as  an  end  In  Itself."  Like 
many  other  dubious  assertions  in  Crime  <n 
America,  this  seems  vaguely  appealing  on  a 
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flnt,  hiUTlAd  reading.  But  on  acrutiny.  It  Is 
a  dangerously  muddled  sentiment.  Devotion 
to  life  aa  an  end  In  Itself  Is  Incompatible 
with,  among  many  other  things,  the  pcwslon- 
ate  devotion  to  Justice  that  Clark  also  urges 
upon  us.  Whoever  glorifies  "mere  life,  all 
life"  Is  evading  the  necessity  for  making  the 
distinctions  that  are  required  for  a  life  worthy 
of  man. 


PHILADELPHIA  POLICEMAN 

KILLED 

Ml.  8CHWE1KER.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  weekend  a  shocking  and  distressing 
kllllnfir  of  a  Philadelphia  police  ofiBcer 
occurred.  At  approximately  10  o'clock 
Saturday  night.  Officer  John  McEntee. 
25.  was  shot  In  the  back  of  his  head  as 
he  was  sitting  In  his  patrol  car  In  North 
Philadelphia,  writing  a  report.  Press  re- 
ports Indicated  that  Officer  McEntee  waa 
shot  at  such  cloee  range  that  there  were 
powder  bums  on  the  back  of  his  head. 
Philadelphia  Police  Commissioner 
O'Neill  has  termed  the  slajrlng  an  "ex- 
ecution."' 

Over  this  weekend,  five  other  police- 
men were  also  killed.  Although  early 
reports  on  the  other  Incidents  do  not  in- 
dicate that  they  were  executlon-ts^pe 
slaylngs,  nevertheless  these  tragic  and 
useless  Incidents  continue  to  occur  across 
thLs  Nation. 

During  the  last  Congress  I  Introduced 
a  bill,  S.  4348,  to  make  assaults  and  kill- 
ings of  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
officers,  firemen,  and  Judicial  officials  a 
Federal  crime.  Hearings  were  held  on 
that  bill,  along  with  other  similar  bills, 
by  the  Senate  Internal  Securities  Sub- 
committee last  fall.  At  that  time,  con- 
vincing evidence  was  presented  by  emi- 
nent police  and  law  enforcement  officials 
that  the  killing  of  these  officers  Is  a  na- 
tional problem  and  that  there  Is  sub- 
stantial Justification  for  Federal  legis- 
lative action.  Regrettably,  because  of  the 
lateness  of  the  session,  no  action  was 
taken  on  that  legislation  last  year. 

I  have  reintroduced  the  bill  this  year, 
slightly  redrafted,  as  S.  120.  The  bill 
would  make  It  a  Federal  crime  to  assault 
or  kill  a  State  or  local  law  enforcement 
officer,  fireman,  or  Judicial  officer  be- 
cause of  his  official  position.  Let  me  em- 
phasize that  I  am  talking  about  situa- 
tions where  a  policeman,  for  example, 
is  intentionally  killed  simply  because  he 
is  a  policeman. 

While  It  Is  too  early  to  pass  Judgment 
on  whether  or  not  the  brutal  and  sense- 
less killing  of  the  Philadelphia  police  of- 
ficer would  fall  under  the  specific  terms 
of  my  proposed  legislation,  I  believe  that 
the  mounting  number  of  incidents  of  this 
nature  makes  It  Imperative  that  the  Sen- 
ate act  at  the  earliest  possible  opportu- 
nity on  the  bUl  which  I  have  Introduced. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  TIES  OF  BERLIN 
TO    WEST    GERMAN    GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  today's 
New  York  Times  contains  a  most  lucid 
letter  from  a  distinguished  student  of 
German  affairs.  The  author  of  the  letter 
Is  Prof.  Jean  Edward  Smith,  and  he  is 
alarmed  about  the  recent  suggestions 
that  it  is  now  time  to  weaken  Berlin's 


constitutional  ties  with  the  West  Ger- 
man Government. 

Professor  Smith  suggests  that  weaken- 
ing such  ties  will  reduce  the  authority  of 
the  occupation  power  and  will  reduce 
West  Berlin  to  a  status  resembling  that 
of  Danzig  in  the  1930's.  It  wlU  be  recalled 
that  that  status  was  a  threat  to  the  free- 
dom of  Danzig  and.  ultimately,  to  world 
peace. 

Professor  Smith  believes  that  the  cur- 
rent situation  In  West  Berlin  is  awkward 
but  livable,  and  he  wonders  why  we 
have  allowed  ourselves  to  become  pre- 
occupied with  it  to  the  extent  that,  in 
a  seriously  troubled  world,  we  Invest  so 
much  energy  in  tampering  with  a  rela- 
tively stable  situation.  Professor  Smith 
suggests  an  answer  to  that  question: 

Obviously  the  tJ.S.  State  Department  has 
too  many  people  with  too  little  to  do.  The 
result  la  to  continually  dredge  up  livable 
but  nevertheless  awlrward  problems  for  re- 
finement. In  the  case  of  Berlin,  such  efforts 
can  only  be  self-defeating.  QraduaUy.  points 
that  were  non-negotiable  prove  negotiable, 
and  gradually  positions  of  strength  become 
hostages  to  doubt.  In  the  case  of  Berlin,  let 
sleeping  dogs  lie. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  all  Senators  can 
profit  from  Professor  Smith's  reasoning. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  hLs  Im- 
portant letter  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Ik  Bxsun:  Lrr  Slxeptno  Doaa  Lie 

To  the  Editor; 

Recent  Times  articles  suggesting  reduced 
ties  between  Bonn  and  West  Berlin  indicate 
that  the  consequences  of  Chancellor  Willy 
Brandt's  Eastern  policy  now  must  be  reck- 
oned with.  Since  the  beginning  of  Brandt- 
Soviet  discussions  last  year,  the  Western 
public  has  been  assured  that  Moscow  would 
bring  East  Oermany  to  heel,  that  the  Krem- 
lin's eagerness  for  better  relations  with  Bonn 
would  compel  Walter  Ulbrlcht  to  yield  un- 
accustomed concessions  on  West  Berlin. 

When  senior  U.S.  statesmen  with  decades 
of  experience  In  German  matters — Dean 
Acheson.  Lucius  D.  Clay  and  John  McCloy — 
sounded  a  note  of  caution.  The  Times  was 
among  the  first  to  condemn  them  (editorial 
Jan.  3|.  The  sad  fact  is  they  were  all  too 
correct.  Rather  than  Moscow  forcing  Ul- 
brlcht to  submit  (a  perennial  Illusion  of 
Western  planners),  Brandt's  urgent  need  to 
show  results  brings  the  West,  not  the  East, 
to  the  brink  of  dangerous  concessions  on 
Berlin. 

This  sorry  turn  of  events  caps  a  decade 
of  muddle-headed  policy  on  Oermany.  Cur- 
rent difficulties  In  Berlin — If  there  are  such — 
derive  not  so  much  from  Berlin's  exposed 
location  as  from  bureaucratic  penchant  to 
tldyness.  The  disease  Is  congenital.  Its  out- 
break In  1961  saw  Washlngrton  escalate  a 
largely  internal  East  German  crisis  to  the 
very  threshold  of  thermonuclear  war.  The 
result  was  the  construction  of  the  Berlin 
Wall  and  a  dangerous  eroelon  of  Weet  Berlin 
morale. 

Paradoxically,  the  U.S.  Government  has 
refused  to  recognize  the  result*  of  the  Wall, 
namely,  a  stable  and  resurgent  Bast  Oer- 
many. An  agreement  with  Bast  Oermany 
guaranteeing  West  Berlin's  status  In  return 
for  full  diplomatic  recognition — perhaps  an 
agreement  formalizing  the  entire  situation  In 
Central  Europe — now  would  appear  logical, 
yet,  strangely.  K  proves  unacceptable  to  the 
U.S. 

The  result  la  a  continued,  piecemeal  decay 


In  the  status  of  West  Berlin  with  no  off- 
setting advantage.  Rather  than  consummate 
the  natural,  Washington  delvee  for  the  pecu- 
liar, for  the  gimmick.  Consider  the  matter  of 
access.  The  right  of  occupation  Implies  the 
right  of  access.  This  system  has  prevailed  25 
years.  An  entire  common  law  hae  developed 
around  It.  It  Is  enforced,  as  ultimately  any 
written  accord  mtist  be,  by  the  determination 
of  Western  powers. 

In  such  case  It  Is  difficult  to  see  what  bene- 
fits  a  purely  written  accord  would  bring. 
Especially  one  which  weakened  Berlin's  al- 
ready tenuous  ties  with  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Oermany.  Do  we  really  need  another 
Danzig? 

Obviously,  the  U.S.  State  Department  has 
too  many  people  with  too  little  to  do.  The 
result  la  to  continually  dredge  up  livable  but 
nevertheless  awkward  problems  for  refine- 
ment. In  the  case  of  Berlin,  such  efforts  can 
only  be  self-defeating.  Gradually,  points  that 
were  nonnegotlable  prove  negotiable,  and 
gradually  positions  of  strength  become  host- 
ages to  doubt.  In  the  case  of  Berlin,  let  sleep- 
ing dogs  lie. 

Jkan  Edward  Smxtb. 


ACCELERATED  INFLATION— STATE- 
MENTS BY  FEDERAL  RESERVE 
BOARD  CHAIRMAN  ARTHUR  P 
BURNS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
Dr.  Arthur  P.  Burns,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  has  made  two  public 
statements  of  great  Importance  in  recent 
weeks. 

On  January  31,  Dr.  Bums  was  inter- 
viewed on  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.. 
network  by  Deena  Clark.  And  on  Febru- 
ary 19,  he  appeared  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  of  the  Congress. 

Dr.  Bums  is  an  economist  of  great 
ability.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know 
him,  and  to  have  served  with  him  as  a 
trustee  of  the  Tax  Foundation  for 
many  years.  I  hold  him  in  high  regard. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  Dr. 
Burns  is  in  a  position  to  play  a  key  role 
In  I  he  economic  future  of  the  United 
States  and  in  the  daily  lives  of  its  citizens. 

Much  will  depend  on  his  Judgment,  on 
his  independence,  on  his  willingness  to 
say  "no"  when  high  officials  want  him 
to  say  "yes." 

President  Nixon  has  proposed  what  the 
President  calls  an  "expansionary 
budget." 

This  is  another  way  of  saying  that  Mr. 
Nixon  has  chosen  the  route  of  deficit 
financing,  and  in  so  doing,  hsis  com- 
pletely reversed  the  course  he  charted 
only  a  year  ago. 

It  was  then  that  the  President  em- 
phasized the  need  for  the  Government 
to  put  its  financial  house  in  order,  and 
stated.  "We  must  balance  our  Federal 
budget  so  that  American  famililes  will 
have  a  better  chance  to  balance  their 
family  budgets." 

Of  course  the  President  Is  concerned 
about  unemployment,  as  are  all  thought- 
ful Americans.  He  feels  that  If  the  Gov- 
ernment embarks  on  a  course  of  heavy 
deficit  spending,  that  unemployment  will 
be  reduced. 

Possibly  so. 

But  I  submit  that  many  Presidents, 
beginning   with   Franklin   D.  Roosevelt 
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nearly  40  years  ago,  have  tried  to  solve 
the  Nation's  problems  with  more  and 
more  Federal  spending,  more  and  more 
Federal  deficits. 

The  Interest  on  the  debt — Just  the 
interests-costs  taxpayers  $20  billion 
annually.  This  means  that  17  cents  of 
every  dollar  of  income  taxes  paid  to 
Government  goes  to  pay  the  interest  on 
the  public  debt,  which  now  stands  at  $388 

billion. 

In  40  years,  the  Government's  budget 
has  been  balanced  only  a  few  times. 

During  this  period,  the  value  of  the 
dollar  has  decreased  sharply. 

I  am  convinced— and  during  the  1968 
campaign,  Republican  candidates  for  the 
Congress  and  for  the  Presidency  pro- 
claimed again  and  again— that  the  huge 
deficit  spending  of  Lyndon  Johnson 
played  a  major  part  in  bringing  about 
the  recent  sharp  inflationary  spiral. 

In  studying  the  President's  state  of 
the  Union  address,  and  his  budget  mes- 
sage, it  seems  clear  that  Richard  Nixon 
will  give  the  American  people  more  red 
ink  Government  than  did  Lyndon  John- 
son. 

Does  that  mean  more  inflation?  I  think 
it  does. 

To  me,  it  seems  clear  that  the  huge 
spending  bills  must  be  paid  for  in  one  of 
two  ways — either  increased  taxes  or  in- 
creased inflation,  and  increa.sed  infiation 
is  the  cruelest  tax  of  all.  It  is  a  hidden 
tax,  and  it  hits  hardest  those  on  fixed 
incomes,  and  those  least  able  to  pay. 

The  degree  of  infiation  that  this  coun- 
try will  have,  as  a  result  of  the  Presi- 
dent's expansionary  budget,  will  depend 
to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  attitude 
of  the  Board  of  Govemors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  was  de- 
signed to  be,  and  should  be,  independent 
of  political  pressures. 

It  was  designed  to  be,  and  should  be. 
independent  of  the  President  and  of  the 
Congress. 

Whether  it  Is  in  fact  independent  de- 
pends a  great  deal  on  the  judgment,  the 
ability,  the  strength  and  the  courage  of 
its  members,  particularly  its  Chairman. 

In  the  interview  with  Deena  Clark,  Dr. 
Burns  gives  one  the  impression  of  realiz- 
ing he  is  in  a  difficult  position,  torn  be- 
tween a  desire  to  work  closely  with  the 
President  and  a  feeling  that  the  expan- 
sionary budget  concept  of  the  President 
Ls  a  dangerous  one. 

The  passage  In  the  exchange  with 
Deena  Clark  which  gives  me  the  great- 
est encouragement,  is  this  assertion  by 
Dr.  Bums: 

Now  as  for  Federal  Reserve  Policy,  I  think 
we  have  met  our  obligation  very  fully,  and 
we  shall  continue  to  do  so.  There  was  great 
alarm  In  the  country,  particularly  In  finan- 
cial circles  about  a  shortage  of  liquidity  In 
May  and  June.  Well,  we  dealt  with  that  prob- 
lem, we  dealt  with  the  problem  that  was 
posed  after  Penn  Central  failed,  and  we  have 
moved  promptly — we  have  been  expanding 
the  money  supply,  but  we  have  done  It  at  a 
moderate  pace,  recognizing  that  while  the 
needs  for  expansion  must  be  met,  we  at  the 
Federal  Reserve  also  must  not  become  the 
architects  of  a  new  wave  of  Inflation. 

We  owe  that  obligation  to  the  President, 
we  owe  it  to  the  Congress,  and  above  every- 
thing else,  we  owe  It  to  the  American  people. 


As  Dr.  Bums  indicated,  I  think  it  would 
be  terribly  unfortunate  if  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  should  become  the 
"architects  of  a  new  wave  of  inflation." 
For  that  reason,  the  Board  must  be  very 
careful  about  the  length  to  which  it 
goes  in  assisting  the  deflcit  spending 
views  of  the  President. 

In  his  appearance  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  on  February  19,  Dr. 
Burns  repeated  his  assertion  about  in- 
flation. This  was  the  context: 

I  can  assure  this  Committee  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  will  continue  to  supply  the 
money  and  credit  needed  for  healthy  eco- 
nomic expansion.  But  I  also  wish  to  re-afflrm 
the  assurance  that  I  gave  to  this  Committee 
and  the  nation  a  year  ago — namely,  "that  the 
Federal  Reserve  will  not  become  the  archi- 
tects of  a  new  wave  of  Inflation." 

We  know  that  the  effects  of  monetary  pol- 
icy on  aggregate  demand  and  on  prices  are 
spread  over  relatively  long  periods  of  time. 
We  are  aware,  therefore,  that  an  excessive 
rate  of  monetary  expansion  now  could  de- 
stroy our  nation's  chances  of  bringing  about 
a  gradual  but  lasting  control  over  inflation- 
ary forces.  1 

The  overall  thrust  of  Dr.  Bums'  tes- 
timony before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee seemed  to  be  that  while  he  sup- 
ports what  he  calls  moderate  monetary 
exptinsion,  he  will  resist  pressures  for  a 
rapid  rate  of  expansion. 

I  have  reservations  about  the  overall 
flscal  and  monetary  policies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. But  I  recognize  the  difficult 
position  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  and  I  commend  Dr.  Bums 
for  his  expressed  concern  about  the  dan- 
gers of  inflation. 

I  have  confldence  in  Dr.  Bums.  As 
Deena  Clark  stated  after  researching  his 
record,  "there  is  one  word  used  more 
often  than  any  other"  to  describe  Dr. 
Bums,  and  that  is  "independent."  This 
is  fortunate. 

It  is  vitally  Important,  I  feel,  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  remain  inde- 
pendent. The  Nation  needs  a  financial 
balance  wheel,  one  that  responds  to 
sound  economics  rather  than  to  the  vacil- 
lations and  variations  of  politics. 

The  disciples  of  deflcit  spending  are 
riding  high.  The  Republican  Party, 
which,  through  the  years,  sharply,  and  in 
my  Judgment  justiflably,  condemned  the 
deflcit  flnanctng  of  Democratic  adminis- 
trations, seems  to  be  embarking  on  pro- 
grams which  will  out-deflcit  the  Demo- 
crats— and  I  must  say,  that  Is  hard  to 
do. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Virginia  Is 
alarmed  and  discouraged  by  the  fact  that 
oiu-  President  has  deliberately  embarked 
on  a  deflcit  spending  program  that  will 
increase  the  national  debt  by  $40  billion 
during  the  next  15  months. 

Dr.  Bums  and  his  colleagues  on  the 
Board  of  Govemors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  have  the  opportunity  to 
apply  some  braking  to  an  accelerated 
inflation. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  Dr. 
Bums'  position,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  colloquy  between 
Deena  Clark  and  Dr.  Bums  and  the  text 
of  Dr.  Bums'  statement  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Statement  by  Abthuh  F.  BtJKNS,  CHAntMAN, 
Board  of  Governobs  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  Before  the  Joint  Economic 

COMMrrTEE.  FEBBtTABT   19,  1971 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  meet  with 
this  Committee  once  again  to  present  the 
views  of  the  Board  of  Govemors  on  the  con- 
dition of  our  national  economy. 

Our  overall  economic  performance  during 
the  past  year  has  left  much  to  be  desired. 
Unemployment  rose  more  than  6  percent  of 
the  clvUlan  labor  force  by  year  end.  Idle  in- 
dustrial capacity  Increased.  Business  profits 
deteriorated  further.  The  price  level  con- 
tinued to  rise  sharply.  Our  balance  of  pay- 
ments remained  in  an  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tion. These  frustrations  and  disappoint- 
ments cannot  be  overlooked;  but  they  also 
must  not  be  allowed  to  blind  us  to  the  prog- 
ress that  our  nation  has  been  making  toward 
the  restoration  of  Its  economic  health. 

Underneath  the  surface  of  aggregate  eco- 
nomic activity,  major  changes  took  place 
during  1970,  and  they  have  been — on  the 
whole — In  harmony  with  the  aspirations  of 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people.  Hius, 
the  defense  sector  of  o\ir  economy  has  con- 
tinued to  shrink,  with  employment  In  this 
sector — when  the  reduction  of  the  armed 
forces  Is  counted  in — declining  three-quar- 
ters of  a  million  during  the  past  year.  Also, 
the  protracted  Investment  boom  In  business 
fixed  capital — whose  continuance  would  have 
necessitated  a  major  retrenchment  later  on — 
has  tapered  off.  Meanwhile,  the  homebulld- 
Ing  Industry  has  In  recent  months  been  ex- 
periencing a  great  upsurge  of  activity.  And 
our  trade  surplus — which  had  plummeted 
from  1965  to  1969 — began  to  recover  as  our 
exports  roee  relative  to  Imports.  These  sev- 
eral developments  have  Imparted  better  bcJ- 
ance  to  our  national  use  of  resources,  and 
thereby  promise  to  contribute  to  economic 
and  social  progress. 

Another  highly  significant  development 
of  the  past  year  was  a  dramatic  change  In 
business  attitudes  toward  the  control  of 
costs.  As  production  markets  become  more 
competitive  and  costs  continued  to  mount, 
business  managers  In  increasing  numbers 
finally  recognized  that  their  profit  margins, 
which  had  been  gradually  eroding  since 
1965,  would  drop  sharply  further  unless  ways 
were  found  to  Improve  efficiency  substan- 
tially. Vigorous  efforts  to  eliminate  loose  and 
wasteful  practices  resulted  by  the  second 
quarter  of  1970  In  a  renewed  Increase  of 
output  per  manhour,  ending  a  stagnation 
which  had  lasted  nearly  two  years.  The  rate 
of  advance  In  unit  labor  costs  therefore 
moderated  last  year,  even  though  wage  rates 
continued  to  rise  at  an  undiminished  pace. 

The  new  attitude  toward  cost  controls 
had  its  counterpart  In  business  financing. 
The  speculative  mood  of  the  latter  years  of 
the  1960's  had  given  rise  to  loose  financing 
practices  that  posed  a  threat  to  financial 
stability.  This  became  abundantly  evident 
last  summer,  when  conditions  approaching 
crisis  prevailed  for  a  time  In  some  of  our 
financial  markets,  notably  In  the  commercial 
paper  market. 

These  developments  served  as  a  pointed 
reminder  to  the  business  and  financial  com- 
munity that  canons  of  sound  finance  are 
still  relevant  In  our  times.  Chastened  by  ex- 
perience, many  firms  have  of  late  been  re- 
ducing their  exposure  to  risk  by  funding 
short-term  debt  or  by  enlarging  equity  cush- 
ions. In  turn,  many  lenders  have  been 
screening  loan  applications  with  greater  care 
and  upgrading  their  Investment  portfolios. 
Households,  too.  have  been  placing  greater 
emphasis  on  liquidity  and  safety  In  the 
management  of  their  financial  assets.  The 
prospects  for  maintaining  order  and  stabll- 
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Ity  In  financial  markets  during  the  yean 
Immediately  ahead  have  thus  been  en- 
hanced. 

The  proceeeea  at  work  In  our  financial 
markets  during  the  past  year  have  strength- 
ened  the  pro^>ects  for  recovery  in  economic 
activity  this  year.  The  liquidity  of  com- 
mercial banks  and  of  other  financial  In- 
stitutions has  improved  markedly.  Credit 
has  become  more  readily  available  to  pro- 
spective homebuyers.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  small  businesses,  as  well  as 
to  the  larger  Industrial  and  commercial  en- 
terprises. Interest  rates  have  tumbled. 

Indeed,  the  decline  in  long-term  interest 
rates  since  the  middle  of  1970  has  been  the 
largest  and  moet  rapid  of  the  postwar  period. 
Even  interest  rates  on  consumer  loans  and 
mortgage  Interest  rates — which  often  display 
downward  inflexibility — have  declined  during 
the  past  several  months.  And  the  decline 
of  Interest  rates  brought,  of  course,  welcome 
relief  to  a  badly  depressed  bond  market. 

As  bond  prices  rose  and  coat-cutting  by 
business  firms  continued,  Investors  began  to 
look  forward  expectantly  to  renewed  expan- 
sion In  business  activity  and  earnings.  Inter- 
est In  common  stocks  therefore  revived,  and 
share  prices — particularly  of  "blue  chips" — 
have  staged  a  spirited  recovery.  With  the 
financial  underpinnings  of  the  economy  im- 
proved, housing  starts  have  already  risen 
briskly  and  State  and  local  construction 
projects — delayed  earlier  by  tightness  In 
credit  markets — are  being  financed  more 
readily  and  at  much  lower  cost. 

Thus,  when  we  look  beneath  the  surface 
of  aggregative  measures  of  economic  be- 
havior, we  find  that  a  large  part  of  the 
foundation  needed  for  an  enduring  prosperity 
was  rebuilt  during  the  past  year.  Let  me  tiirn 
next,  therefore,  to  the  role  that  monetary 
pmllcles  played  In  fostering  this  achieve- 
ment 

Monetary  policies  dxirlng  1970  at  first 
sought  to  create  an  environment  In  which 
progress  could  be  made  In  unwinding  from 
the  infiatlonary  excesses  of  the  past,  while 
providing  suJBclent  stimulus  to  prevent 
economic  weaknesses  from  cumulating.  As 
the  year  advanced,  the  Federal  Reserve  gave 
Increasing  attenUon  to  liquidity  problems 
and  to  the  need  for  establishing  the  financial 
basis  for  a  resumption  of  economic  growth 
At  the  beginning  of  1970.  as  this  Com- 
mittee knows,  monetary  restraint  reached  Its 
peak  of  Intensity.  The  monetary  policy  pur- 
sued during  the  preceding  year  had  biecome 
Increasingly  restrictive  because  of  the  urgent 
need  to  curb  inflation.  During  the  latter  half 
of  1969,  the  narrowly  defined  money  supply- 
that  U,  currency  pliu  demand  deposits — 
bad  grown  by  an  annual  rate  of  only  1  per 
oent.  While  time  deposits  of  commercial  banks 
actually  declined  sharply.  Bank  liquidity  was 
at  a  very  low  level;  heavy  deposit  withdrawals 
were  draining  funds  from  mutual  savings 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations:  the 
supply  of  mortgage  credit  had  shrunk 
severely:  many  State  and  local  governments 
were  unable  to  arrange  flmanclng  of  their  con- 
struction projects:  even  some  of  the  largest 
business  enterprises  were  having  difficulty  In 
satisfying  their  financing  needs:  interest 
rates  were  at  or  soaring  toward  historic 
peaks;  and  confidence  In  financial  markets 
was   waning. 

As  I  have  already  Indicated,  conditions  In 
our  money  and  capital  markets  have  since 
then  changed  dramatically.  Confidence  In  fi- 
nancial markets  and  institutions  has  been 
restored:  liquidity  positions  have  improved: 
credit  has  become  both  cheaper  and  more 
readily  available  to  a  broad  spectrum  of  bor- 
rowers; and  all  this  was  accompllabed  with  a 
moderate — and  I  believe  a  prudent — rate  of 
monetary  expansion. 

Last  year,  the  narrowly  defined  money  sup- 
ply rose  by  5ii  per  cent.  This  Is  by  no  means 
a  low  rate  of  growth  by  historical  standards. 


Indeed.  It  was  exceeded  In  only  four  years 
during  the  postwar  period — 1946.  1961,  1967. 
and  1968,  each  a  year  of  Intense  Infiatlon. 
However,  when  the  economy  is  sluggish,  and 
when  very  unusual  demands  for  liquidity  are 
encountered,  as  they  were  In  1970.  a  rate  of 
monetary  expansion  that  Is  appreciably 
above  the  historical  average  Is  not  Inappro- 
priate. 

Broader  measures  of  the  money  supply  In- 
dicate even  more  clearly  the  rather  expan- 
sive course  of  monetary  policy  during  1970. 
For  example.  If  the  concept  of  the  money 
supply  Is  broadened  to  include  commercial 
bank  time  deposits  other  than  large-denomi- 
nation certificates  of  deposit  (CD's) ,  we  find 
that  growth  In  money  balances  during  1970 
was  at  an  8  per  cent  rate — accelerating  from 
6  per  cent  in  the  first  half  to  more  than  10 
per  cent  In  the  second. 

An  assessment  of  recent  monetary  policy 
requires,  of  course,  attention  to  numerous 
financial   variables  besides  the  money  sup- 
ply, whether  defined  narrowly  or  broadly.  By 
the  second  half  of  1970.  the  Increase  In  total 
funds  available  for  lending  and  Investing  by 
commercial   banks  had   risen   to  an   annual 
rate  of  10  per  cent.  Of  course,  this  high  rate 
of  expaiislon  partly  refiected  some  rechan- 
nellng  of  borrowing  from  financial  markets  to 
banks  after  the  celling  rates  of  Interest  that 
banks  could  pay   on  short-term   CD's   were 
suspended.  Allowing  for  this  factor,  the  In- 
crease 111  available  bank  funds  was  still  far 
above  the  growth  of  demand  for  bank  loans. 
Consequently,  banks  added  substantially  to 
their  holdings  of  short-term  Treasury  secu- 
rities, and  became  aggressive  buyers  of  State 
and  local  government  bonds.  They  also  took 
steps  to  encourage  additional  borrowing  by 
bank  customers.  Commitments  of  funds  to 
the  mortgage   market  rose,  and  growth   in 
real  estate  loans  picked  up  towards  the  close 
of  the  year.  The  prime  rate  of  Interest  on 
bank  loans  was  reduced  to  a  series  of  steps 
from  8'/4   per  cent  at  the  beginning  of  last 
year  to  6%  per  cent  presently.  Other  lending 
policies  too  were  relaxed,  as  banks  began  ac- 
tively to  seek  out  prospective  loan  customers 
The  effecls  of  these  easier  monetary  poli- 
cies gradually  spread  from  the  banking  sys- 
tem to  financial  Institutions  at  large.  At  life 
Insvirance  companies,  the  drain  of  Investable 
funds   throtigh   policy   loans  decreased   over 
the  course  of  the  year,  encouraging  larger 
commitments  to  corporate  borrowers.  At  non- 
bank  thrift  Institutions,  the  rate  of  Infiow 
of  deposits  rose  by  the  final  quarter  of  last 
year  to  levels  not  seen  since  the  early  1960*8 — 
except  for  a  brief  period  In  1967.  Exception- 
ally high  rates  of  deposit  inflow  have  con- 
tinued In  recsnt  weeks.  Indeed,  with  the  sup- 
ply of  mortgage  money  temporarily  outrun- 
ning   the   demand,    some    Institutions    find 
themselves  unable  to  acquire  the  volume  of 
real  estate  loans  they  desire. 

These  are  the  indlcaUons,  I  believe,  that 
the  monetary  policies  pursued  last  year  have 
created  the  fluaaclal  conditions  needed  for  a 
sustained  expansion  of  production  and  em- 
ployment. Underlying  economic  trends  have 
been  obscured  in  recent  months  by  the  ef- 
fects of  the  prolonged  auto  strike.  Neverthe- 
less, some  major  economic  series  suggest  that 
a  general  recovery  of  business  activity  may 
already  bo  under  way.  For  example,  stock 
prices  have  been  rising  briskly  for  a  number 
of  months,  as  I  noted  earlier.  The  Increase  In 
residential  building  activity  that  began  last 
spring  has  gathered  momentum.  New  orders 
for  durable  ^oods  rose  In  December,  and  the 
ratio  of  inventories  to  unfilled  orders  for 
durable  goods  declined  for  the  first  Ume 
since  April  1969.  In  January.  IrUtlal  claims 
for  unen^)loyment  insurance  fell  somewhat 
further;  the  length  of  the  factory  workweek 
Increased  for  the  third  time  in  four  months; 
Industrial  production  rose  again;  and  the  de- 
mand for  business  loans  at  commercial  banks 
strengthened   measurably. 
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These  Indicators  suggest  that  either  a  leti 
recovery  In  production  and  employment  is 
actually  under  way  or  that  such  a  develop- 
ment Is  likely  to  occtir  In  the  near  future 
A  review  of  trends  in  several  of  the  major 
categories  of  spending  points  to  the  same 
general  conclusion. 

Let  u^  consider  first  the  principal  eoonomlo 
sectors  that  may  display  weakness  In  I97i. 
Defense  spending  Is  one  of  these.  Judging 
by  the  January  budget  message,  the  outlook 
Is  for  little  change  In  outlays  for  defense 
In  the  year  ahead,  which  would  imply  some 
decline  after  allowance  for  price  Increases. 
Other  Federal  expenditures,  however,  will 
be  rising  substantially  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  thereby  adding  to  the  disposable  in- 
come of  consumers  and  strengthening  the 
financial  position  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

Business  capital  spending  Is  also  likely  to 
remtUn  sluggish,  at  least  during  the  early 
months  of  this  year.  Thus  far,  the  recovery 
since  last  spring  in  new  orders  for  capital 
equipment  has  been  modeet,  and  stirveys  of 
business  Investment  plans  do  not  suggest  an 
early  upswing  in  outlays  for  plant  and  equip- 
ment. Nevertheless,  it  would  not  be  siuprU- 
Ing  to  see  some  strengthening  In  buslneM 
spending  for  equipment  as  1971  progreasss— 
the  encouragement  coming  In  part  from  the 
recent  liberalization  of  depreciation  allow- 
ances. 

In  contrast  to  the  relative  weakness  In 
the  defense  and  business  capital  sectors,  out- 
lays for  State  and  local  construction  and 
for  residential  building  should  rise  vigorously 
this  year.  With  housing  vacancies  at  a  very 
low  level,  the  decline  of  mortgage  Interest 
rates  spreading,  and  the  llkllhood  of  overall 
economic  recovery  high  and  rising,  the  ex- 
pansion in  the  home-building  Industry 
should  continue;  hovtslng  starts  In  the 
fourth  quarter  were  at  the  highest  level  since 
the  early  I9&0's.  We  can  be  reasonably  con- 
fident also  that  a  substantial  revival  In  State 
and  local  government  capital  outlays  will 
occur  this  year,  although — as  this  Commit- 
tee well  knows — many  municipalities  are  fac- 
ing serious  shortages  of  funds.  These  finan- 
cial difficulties  may  be  relieved  by  Federal 
grants,  and  in  any  event  they  are  much  lesi 
likely  to  limit  capital  spending  than  the 
operating  programs  of  SUte  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

Clianges  In  the  rate  of  inventory  invest- 
ment typically  play  a  strategic  role  in  the 
course  of  a  business  recovery.  At  present, 
ratios  of  factory  stocks  to  sales  and  to  uu- 
fiUed  orders  are  still  quite  high  la  many 
durable  goods  lines.  This,  however,  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  early  stages  of  recovery.  A 
pickup  In  the  tempo  of  economic  activity  In 
the  months  ahead  would  encourage  busi- 
nesses to  increase  inventories  in  anticipation 
of  a  rising  trend  of  sales.  I  would  not  rule 
out  fhe  possibility  that  a  rise  in  the  rate  of 
Inventory  accumulation  will  contribute  ma- 
terially to  Increased  production  and  employ- 
ment this  year. 

Ultimately,  the  shape  of  business  condi- 
tions during  1971  will  depend  on  what  hap- 
pens to  spending  in  the  largest  sector  of  our 
economy — the  consumer  sector.  For  many 
months,  the  mood  of  the  average  consumer 
has  been  cautious,  if  not  pessimistic.  The 
personal  savings  rate  has  remained  high,  and 
consumer  liquid  assets  have  l>een  built  u{) 
at  an  unusually  rapid  rate.  No  one  can  fore- 
tell how  soon  this  mood   will  charge 

The  caution  of  the  American  consumer  Is 
due  In  part  to  greater  awareness  of  the  has- 
ards  of  unemployment.  But  a  more  Important 
factor  may  well  be  the  steady  erosion  of  the 
real  value  of  his  income  and  his  savings 
through  Inflation.  Since  he  sees  no  effective 
way  to  hedge  against  Inflation,  the  consumer 
seetns  to  respond  to  rising  prices  by  increas- 
ing his  current  rate  of  saving?  In  an  effort 
to  stretch  the  paycheck  far  enough  to  cover 
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tomorrows  higher  living  costs.  The  con- 
sumer's lack  of  confidence  Is  thereby  com- 
municated to  the  business  community.  For 
when  consumer  buying  patterns  are  weak. 
businessmen  often  lack  the  confidence  to 
undertake  new  ventures  to  expand  markets, 
introduce  new  products,  or  Increase  produc- 
tive faculties. 

The  strength  of  economic  expansion  during 
and  beyond  1971  wUl  depend,  In  my  Judg- 
ment, principally  upon  our  success  In  re- 
storing the  confidence  of  consumers  and 
businesses  In  their  own  and  the  nation's 
eoonomic  future.  Restoration  of  confidence 
must  be  a  central  objective  of  economic 
stabilization  policies  In  1971. 

In  the  present  economic  environment, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  monetary  and 
ascal  policies  must  for  a  time  remain  stimu- 
lative, as  they  have  been  recently.  The  degree 
of  stimulus  coming  from  the  budgetary 
policy  announced  by  the  President  Is,  It 
seems  to  me,  broadly  consonant  with  the 
needs  of  an  economy  operating  well  below 
full  employment. 

However,  If  past  experience  Is  any  guide, 
actual  expenditures  might  run  above  those 
currently  projected,  and  we  must  therefore 
be  extremely  careful  not  to  let  Federal  ex- 
penditures again  get  out  of  control.  To  do 
BO  would  seriously  undermine  confidence  at 
a  time  when  we  need  to  do  everything  In  our 
power  to  Increase  confidence. 

An  appropriate  monetary  policy  for  the 
months  ahead  probably  would  require  fluf- 
flolent  growth  In  the  reserves  of  the  com- 
mercial banking  system  to  foster  continued 
expansion  in  monetary  and  credit  aggregates 
at  rates  above  their  long-term  averages. 

Let  me  assure  you.  In  this  regard,  that  the 
slowdown  of  the  past  few  months  In  the 
growth  rate  of  the  narrowly  defined  money 
supply  does  not  refiect  a  change  in  Federal 
Beserve  policy.  Provision  of  bank  reserves 
through  open  market  operations  during  this 
period  has.  In  fact,  been  quite  generous.  The 
public,  however,  has  chosen  to  hold  additions 
to  Its  deposit  balances  in  the  form  of  time 
accounts  rather  than  demand  deposits.  Most 
recently.  In  fact,  growth  of  a  more  broadly 
defined  money  supply — that  Is,  currency  plus 
demand  deposits  plus  commercial  bank  time 
deposits  other  than  large  CD's — has  actually 
accelerated  to  an  average  annual  rate  of  over 
12  per  cent  during  the  months  of  December 
and  January.  Short-term  variations  of  this 
kind  la  the  public's  preferences  for  demand 
and  time  deposits  are  not  uncommon. 

We  do  not  understand  them  fully,  but 
we  should  not  let  them  distort  Judgment 
of  the  course  of  monetary  policy. 

(Continuation  of  a  monetary  policy  that 
is  consistent  with  eoonomic  recovery  will 
enlarge  the  supply  of  available  funds,  and 
borrowers  should  therefore  find  It  easier  to 
obtain  credit.  lAter  this  year  we  might  per- 
haps see  Interest  rates  somewhat  lower  than 
they  are  now — particularly  on  mortgagee 
and  longer-term  securities.  In  areas  where 
monetary  policy  affects  credit  conditions 
with  a  rather  long  lag — for  example.  In  the 
nation's  smaller  communities  and  In  the 
credit  terms  available  to  smaller  businesses 
and  consumers — we  could  look  forward  to 
seeing  more  evidence  of  the  effects  of  mon- 
etary stimulation  as  the  year  progresses. 
And  as  easier  monetary  and  credit  condi- 
tions work  their  way  through  the  financial 
system,  we  could  anticipate  cumtUatlve 
effects  on  spending,  on  production,  and  on 
employment. 

FUuinclal  developments  of  this  kind 
might  have  adverse  effects,  in  the  short  run, 
on  our  balance  of  payments — In  the  form, 
particularly,  of  a  net  outflow  of  Interest- 
sensitive  funds.  The  extent  of  this  outflow 
may  be  limited,  however,  by  measures  such 
as  those  taken  recently.  These  involved  dis- 
couraging the  repayment  of  Euro-dollar 
borrowings  by  our  banks  to  their  branches 
abroad,  or   the   recapture    of   these   tuaiB 


through    the    sale    of    special    securities   to 
the  foreign  branches. 

More  fundamentally,  I  am  convinced  that 
policies  which  promise  a  healthy  and  pros- 
perous domestic  economy  are  essential  to 
long-run  Improvement  in  our  international 
payments  position.  To  be  competitive  in 
International  markets,  oiu'  economy  must 
operate  with  a  maximum  of  efiaclency  and  a 
minimum  of  Inflation.  A  prosperous  domes- 
tic economy  will  encourage  American  citi- 
zens to  Invest  more  at  home  rather  than 
abroad.  Moreover,  some  forms  of  capital  In- 
flow will  be  stimulated  by  economic  re- 
covery. Thus,  the  rate  at  which  foreigners 
Invest  here  by  buying  corporate  securities 
or  establishing  afflUates  has  rtsen  since  the 
middle  of  last  year,  and  might  well  Increase 
further  this  year. 

In  view  of  the  Interest  rate  differentials 
that  have  recently  emerged  between  the 
United  States  and  other  countries,  as  well 
as  because  of  the  persistence  of  inflation, 
closer  attention  will  need  to  be  given  by 
our  government  to  the  balance  of  payments. 
I  do  not  expect,  however,  that  these  con- 
siderations will  prevent  us  from  pursuing 
the  course  of  monetary  policy  needed  to 
achieve  a  good  recovery  In  employment  and 
production  In  1971,  especially  If  further 
progress  Is  made  In  moderating  Inflation- 
ary pi^ssuree. 

Past  experience  supplies  some  broad  indi- 
cations of  what  the  appropriate  course  of 
monetary  policy  might  be.  We  know,  for  ex- 
ample, that  while  a  high  rate  of  growth  of 
the  narrowly  defined  money  supply  may  well 
be  appropriate  for  brief  periods,  rates  of 
increase  above  the  5  to  6  per  cent  range — If 
continued  for  a  long  period  of  time — have 
typically  Intensified  inflationary  pressures. 
We  also  know  that  periods  of  strong  cyclical 
recovery  In  production  and  employment  In 
the  postwar  period  have  typically  been  fi- 
nanced with  relatively  modest  Increases  In 
the  money  supply.  In  such  periods,  the  In- 
come velocity  of  money — that  Is.  the  ratio  of 
GNP  to  the  money  stock — has  risen  substan- 
tially, reflecting  the  more  intensive  use  of 
cash  balances  by  the  public.  Following  each 
of  the  past  three  pwetwar  recessions,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Income  velocity  of  money  rose 
during  the  flrst  four  quarters  of  recovery 
by  amounts  ranging  from  6%  per  cent  to 
nearly  7  per  cent. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  be  confident  that 
history  wlU  repeat  itself.  If  the  income  veloc- 
ity of  money  does  not  rise  In  1971  In  line 
with  past  cyclical  patterns,  then  relatively 
larger  supplies  of  money  and  credit  may  be 
needed.  One  of  the  great  virtues  of  monetary 
policy  Is  Its  fiexlblllty,  so  that  adjustments 
can  he  made  rapidly  to  unexpected  develop- 
ments. The  Federal  Reserve  will  not  stand 
Idly  by  and  let  the  American  economy  stag- 
nate for  want  of  money  and  credit.  But  we 
also  Intend  to  guard  against  the  confusion, 
which  sometimes  exists  even  in  intellectual 
circles,  between  a  shortage  of  confidence  to 
use  abundantly  available  money  and  credit, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  an  actual  shortage  of 
money  and  credit,  on  the  other. 

I  can  assiire  this  Committee  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  will  continue  to  supply  the 
money  and  credit  needed  for  health  economic 
expansion.  But  I  also  wish  to  reaffirm  the 
assurance  that  I  gave  to  this  Committee  and 
the  nation  a  year  ago — namely,  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  will  not  become  the  architects 
of  a  new  wave  of  Inflation.  We  know  that  the 
effects  of  monetary  policy  on  aggregate  de- 
mand and  on  prices  are  spread  over  relatively 
long  periods  of  time.  We  are  well  aware, 
therefore,  that  an  excessive  rate  of  monetary 
expansion  now  cotild  destroy  our  nation's 
chances  of  bringing  about  a  gradual  but  last- 
ing control  over  inflationary  forces. 

We  recognize  also,  as  do  an  Increasing 
number  of  students  around  the  world,  that 
the  problems  of  economic  stabilization  policy 
CTurently  plaguing  us  cannot  be  solved  by 
monetary  policy  alone,  nor  by  a  combination 


of  monetary  and  fiscal  policies.  Monetary  and 
fiscal  tools  can  cope  readily  with  infiatlon 
arising  from  excess  aggregate  demand.  But 
they  are  111  suited  to  dealing  with  a  rising 
price  level  that  stems  from  rising  costs  at  a 
time  of  rising  uneo^loyment  and  ezoese 
capacity. 

During  the  past  year,  despite  an  Increase 
in  unemployment  of  2  million  persons,  we 
have  once  again  witnessed  advances  in  wage 
rates  substantially  above  the  growth  of  pro- 
ductivity. In  Industries  such  as  retail  trade 
and  finance,  wage  rate  increases  have  slowed 
somewhat.  In  others,  such  as  manufacturing 
and  construction,  the  rate  of  advance  In  aver- 
age hourly  earnings  has  not  diminished.  Wage 
settlements  granted  In  major  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements  during  1970  were.  In  fact, 
considerably  larger  on  the  average  than  In 
the  previous  year.  For  the  first  year  of  the 
new  contracts,  they  averaged  8  per  cent  In 
manufacturing  and  18  per  cent  In  the  con- 
struction industry. 

There  have  been  earlier  Instances  in  our 
history  when  price  Increases  have  continued 
for  a  time  despite  weakness  In  business  ac- 
tivity. But,  as  far  as  I  know,  we  have  never 
before  experienced  a  rate  of  Inflation  of  6 
per  cent  or  higher  while  the  unemployment 
rate  was  rising  to  recession  levels.  Continua- 
tion of  thia  situation  much  longer  would,  I 
am  afraid,  sap  the  confixlence  of  the  American 
people  in  the  capacity  of  o\u'  govenunent  and 
in  the  viability  of  our  market  system. 

We  are  thus  confronted  with  what  Is,  prac- 
tically speaking,  a  new  problem.  A  recovery 
In  economic  activity  appears  to  be  getting 
under  way  at  a  time  when  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion Is  still  exceptionally  high. 

The  stimulative  thrust  of  present  monetary 
and  fiscal  policies  Is  needed  to  assure  the  re- 
sumption of  economic  growth  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  unemployment.  But  unless  we  find 
ways  to  curb  the  advance  of  costs  and  prices, 
policies  that  stimulate  aggregate  demand  run 
the  grave  risk  of  releasing  fresh  forces  of  in- 
fiatlon. 

In  view  of  this  new  problem.  It  Is  the  con- 
sidered Judgment  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  that,  under  present  conditions,  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  policies  need  to  be  supple- 
mented with  an  incomes  policy — that  Is  to 
say,  with  measures  that  aim  to  Improve  the 
workings  of  our  labor  and  product  markets 
so  that  upward  pressures  on  costs  and  prices 
will  be  reduced. 

The  Administration  has  already  taken 
significant  steps  In  this  direction.  Public  at- 
tention has  been  called  pointedly  to  axetkB 
In  which  wage  and  price  changes  are  threat- 
ening the  success  of  our  battle  against  Infla- 
tion. Restrictions  on  the  supply  of  oil  have 
been  relaxed.  Part  of  the  recent  Increase  In 
prices  of  structural  steel  has  been  rolled  back 
as  a  result  of  governmental  Intervention.  And 
the  President  has  clearly  conveyed  to  the 
construction  Industry  that  the  government 
will  no  longer  tolerate  the  runaway  labor 
costs  that  are  destroying  construction  Jobs 
and  depriving  so  many  of  our  families  of  the 
opportunity  to  buy  a  home  at  a  price  they 
can  afford  to  pay. 

These  steps  have  put  our  nation's  business 
and  labor  leaders  on  notice  that  the  govern- 
ment recognizes  the  character  of  the  present 
Inflationary  problem,  and  that  It  Is  serious 
In  Its  Intent  to  find  a  cure.  If  I  read  the  na- 
tional mood  correctly,  widespread  public  sup- 
port now  exists  for  vigorous  efforts  to  bring 
wage  settlements  and  prices  In  our  major  In- 
dustries within  more  reasonable  bounds.  Such 
efforts  should  bolster  consumer  and  business 
confidence,  and  thus  contribute  materially  to 
getting  our  economy  to  move  forward  once 
again. 

"Debna  Cijibk'b  Momxnt  With  ..."  Da. 
AsTiroa  F.  BtmNS,  Chaibman  or  thb  Boabo 
or  GovxaNOBS,  Pkdeeal  Rxsxbvx  Ststkm 
Dkena  Clabk.  This  Is  Deena  Olark  Invit- 
ing you  to  spend  "A  Moment  With  .  .  ." 
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th«  Nation's  nuottw  on«  money  m*nag«r — 
th«  Honorable  Dr  Arthur  F.  Biuru.  CbAlr- 
man  of  the  Board  of  Oovemors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reaerre  System. 

One  of  President  Nixon's  first  acts  aa  chief 
executive  was  appointing  Dr.  Burns  to  a 
position  without  peer  or  precedent  on  the 
White  House  staff.  He  named  the  distin- 
guished economic  analyst  "Counselor"  to  the 
President.  As  such,  he  was  the  only  Nixon 
staffer  with  cabinet  rank.  Now,  a«  Chair- 
man of  "The  Fed"  Dr.  Burns  is.  according 
to  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  "The  Free 
World's  leading  central  banker." 

A  brilliant  scholar,  Austrlan-bom  Arthur 
Bums  spent  his  boyhood  In  New  Jersey  and 
graduated  from  Columbia  University  with  a 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Key  and  a  dean's  scholar- 
ship. Making  a  smooth  transition  from  tak- 
ing economics  to  teaching  It,  Immediately 
upon  receiving  his  degree,  he  Joined  his  alma 
mater's  faculty. 

He  continued  hla  distinguished  profeesorlal 
career  at  Rutgers  and  Stanford,  Interspersing 
campus  life  with  positions  of  econcoilc  re« 
sponslblllty  In  both  business  and  govern- 
ment. These  Included  the  presidency  of  the 
prestigious  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Re- 
search, and  the  chairmanship  of  President 
Elsenhower's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

When  he  took  over  as  head  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  fellow  economist  Milton 
Friedman  said  in  Newsweek:  "My  close 
friend  and  former  teacher,  Arthur  Bums,  Is 
not  Just  another  chairman.  He  Is  the  right 
man  In  the  right  place  at  the  right  time." 
Unquote. 

In  Wall  Street  terms,  CThalrman  Burns 
would  be  considered  a  blue  chip,  high  per- 
formance stock,  one  which,  through  the 
years,  has  demonstrated  a  remarkably 
steady  growth  rate. 

It  Is  an  honor  to  welcome  him  now.  Dr. 
Arthus^kiJK. 

Of^^pKis  Bu«N3.  Well  thank  you  so 
much  Deena. 

Dexna  Ci-ark.  Well  It  is  very  nice  of  you  to 
come  and  talk  to  us  today.  I  don't  pretend 
at  all  to  be  an  economist.  I  may  not  even 
understand  the  answers  that  you  give  me, 
but  I  listen  and  I  leam. 

Dr.  Burns,  I  want  to  begin  by  saying  that 
one  of  the  six  goals  that  President  Nixon  em- 
phasized In  his  revolutionary  State  of  the 
Union  message,  of  all  the  six,  he  called  "wel- 
fare reform"  the  most  Important — character- 
izing It  as  a  "monstrous  consvunlng  outrage." 
His  new  welfare  reform  plan,  calls  for  taking 
employable  people  off  welfare  and  putting 
them  to  work.  Monetary  policy,  which  you 
control,  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  how  much 
employment  opportunity  exists.  What  If, 
when  welfare  reform  Is  enacted,  there  are  not 
enough  Jobs  to  take  the  employables  off  the 
welfare  list?  Will  you  then  be  forced  to  pump 
more  money  Into  the  economy  to  create  more 
Jobs  to  make  the  welfare  system  work? 

Dr  Burns.  Well.  I  think,  Deena,  If  I  may 
say  so,  you  overemphasize  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Reeerve  System.  The — I  think  many 
people  do  nowadays.  We  do  control  the  Na- 
tion's money  supply,  and  the  Nation's  money 
supply  Is  of  great  lmp)ortance.  But  at  the 
present  moment,  for  example,  the  chief  re- 
tarding factor  In  the  economy  Is  not  the 
money  supply — there's  ample  money  around, 
ample  Uquldlty.  We  had  a  problem  back  In 
May  and  June  but  we  have  solved  that  quite 
satisfactorily,  we  have  been  expanding  the 
money  supply,  the  banks  are  now  looking  for 
customers.  The  S  &  L's  are  now  looking  for 
customers — "S&L's"  are  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations as  you  know.  I  think  the  confi- 
dence Is  far  more  Important,  and  what  we 
need  in  our  coiintry  more  than  anything  else, 
la  a  regaining  of  confidence — regaining  of 
confidence  In  government,  regaining  of  con- 
fidence in  economic  policy.  And  I  think  the 
President's  "State  of  the  Union"  address.  If  I 
may  say  so.  Is  contributing  to  the  rebuild- 
ing of  confidence  that  we  need. 

Dkena  Clark.  Dr.  Bums,  you  bring  up 
the  question   of   confidence   which   enables 


me  to  ask  a  question  now  that  I  Intended 
to  ask  a  little  later.  It's  a  question  concern- 
ing the  administration's  optimistic  "upturn" 
claims — subtitle:  "Is  there  any  light  at  the 
end  of  the  tunnel?" 

The  Harris  Survey,  results  appearing  ns- 
Uonwlde  on  Christmas  Day,  asked  the  ques- 
tion: "Do  you  have  a  great  deal  of  confi- 
dence that  the  Nixon  administration  will 
keep  the  cost  of  living  under  control,  and  will 
reduce  unemployment  In  1971?"  Only  18% 
had  a  great  deal  of  confidence  In  President 
Nixon's  assurances.  Thirty-eight  percent  had 
hardl;-  any  confidence.  What  about  your- 
self? Do  you  have  any  crisis  of  confidence  or 
can  you  confidently  predict  a  definite  dated 
upturn  ii.  the  nation's  economy? 

Dr.  Burns.  Oh,  I  am  not  a  prophet.  I  can't 
date  the  upturn  precisely.  For  all  that  you 
and  I  know,  a  recovery  may  already  be  under- 
way. I  sometimes  think  so,  but  I  do  want 
more  evidence  before  I  say  so  definitely. 

As  for  the  Nation's  state  of  confidence,  I 
don't  think  we  have  been  a  happy  country 
during  the  past  year — two,  three,  four,  five — 
and  during  the  past  year  we  had  too  much 
unemployment,  and  also  an  uncomfortable 
Increase  in  the  price  level.  Now — but  I  think 
that  psychology  is  beginning  to  change,  and 
I  think  it  will  change  more  as  the  year  pro- 
gresses. I  think  the  President's  new  depre- 
ciation policy,  as  far  as  business  Is  con- 
cerned, 18  helping  to  restore  confidence  In 
the  business  community. 

I  think  that  what  the  President  did  In  the 
case  of  Bethlehem  Steel  price  increase  helped 
to  build  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  gen- 
eral public — consumers — that  the  govern- 
ment will  not  stand  by  and  let  prices  con- 
tinue to  rise  and  rise  indefinitely. 

Dkkna  Cuibk:  Do  you  feel  Dr.  Burns  that 
Mr.  Harris  and  the  Harris  Poll  Just  asked 
the   wrong  people  the  question? 

Dr.  Burns:  No.  I  think  they  probably  got 
the  right  answers  at  the  time  they  asked 
the  question,  but  I  think  the  sentiment  is  in 
process  of  changing.  Now  I  may  be  too  opti- 
mistic, but  I  think  I  will  be  proved  right  on 
this  point. 

Dkxna  Clark:  Now  Dr.  Burns,  continuing 
with  the  unemployment  problem,  may  I 
take  Just  one  Industry  as  an  example?  With 
the  de-emphasis  on  the  space  program,  both 
borders  of  our  country  are  in  trouble.  At 
Cape  Kennedy,  there  are  14,600  Jobs  which 
disappeared,  and  on  the  West  Coast,  there 
are  l2S-foot  towers  that  were  built  to  assem- 
ble the  rockets  that  put  the  man  on  the 
moon — they  are  all  outdated  and  nobody 
knows  what  to  do  with  them.  The  question 
being  asked  In  the  aerospace  Industry  is. 
"convert  to  what?" 

Do  you  feel  the  government  is  obligated 
to  provide  the  contracts  that  wUl  enable  the 
specialized  aerospace  technology  to  profit- 
ably transfer  from — transfer  into  commercial 
production,  and  as  a  tall  to  the  question, 
are  you  "for"  or  "against"  the  controversial 
SST? 

Dr.  BtTRNs:  Well  If  we  take  the  first  part 
of  your  question,  I  don't  tiiink  it  is  the 
government's  obligation  to  shore  up  any  and 
every  Industry  that  finds  Itself  In  difficulty. 
If  the  government  tried  to  do  that,  the  ini- 
tiative, the  imagination,  the  boldness,  the 
enterprise,  of  the  American  people  would  be 
lost,  and  I  think  we  would  be  a  weak  country. 
Now  I  do  think  that  there  is  an  adjust- 
ment problem  and  I  think  the  government 
should  provide  some  assistance  but  industry 
must  do  Its  own  thinking  and  its  own  plan- 
ning, and  Individuals  who  are  affected  must 
not  look  entirely  to  the  government  for  a 
solution  to    their  problems. 

Now  as  for  the  SST,  Deena,  In  all  candor, 
you  are  so  kind  and  gentle  always, — I  wish 
you  hadnt  asked  that  question — I  have 
struggled   with   It  over  the  years. 

I  wrote  a  report  for  the  President,  recom- 
mending that  he  scrap  the  SST  on  economic 
grounds.  But  later  on.  as  I  thought  about 
the  role  of  the  \SB.  In  the  entire   world. 


of  the  importance  of  not  stopping  advances 
In  science  and  technology — in  fact  promot- 
ing them— the  destiny  of  this  country  la 
the  field  of  science — I  changed  my  mind,  and 
I  became  a  proponent  of  the  SST.  And  of 
late,  I  am  examining  my  position  once 
again. 

DxxNA  Clark.  WeU  you  are  so  kind  to  say 
I  am  so  kind.  I  withdraw  the  question  about 
the  SST.  (Laughter) 

Now  Dr.  Burns,  to  conUnue  with  unem- 
plo>Tnent  which  stands  at  a  nine-year  high 
of  6%.  The  President  expects  to  fight  it- 
quote — "With  an  expansionary  budget"  and 
for  this  he  calls  for — quite — the  com- 
mitment of  the  Independent  Federal  Re- 
serve System  to  provide  fully  for  the  mone- 
tary needs  of  a  growing  economy."  Unquote 

Reporter  Lee  Cohn  in  the  WASHINGTON 
STAR  stated  that  "full  cooperation  from  the 
'Fed'  before  committing  Itself  fully  to  stim- 
ulating the  economy  through  expansionary 
budget  policies  would  come  only  if  Presi- 
dent Nixon  moves  effectively  against  wage- 
price  Increases." 

Is  Mr.  Cohn  correct?  Do  you  feel  that  a 
wage-price  freeze  would  be  In  the  best  In- 
terest of  the  nation's  economy? 

Dr.  Burns.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  a  wage 
and  price  freeze  at  the  present  time — no. 
I  think  if  we  had  such  a  freeze  we  would 
need  an  army  of  Inspectors  to  enfo^e  the 
freeze  and  I  think  that  the  flow  of  re- 
sources would  be  Impeded  and  we  would  be 
less  efficient  in  the  economic  sphere.  The 
time  may  come  when  even  a  wage  and  price 
freeze  may  seem  to  me  to  be  desirable  or 
unavoidable  but  that  time  hasn't  yet  come. 

Now  as  for  Federal  Reserve  Policy,  I  think 
we  have  met  our  obligation  very  fully,  and 
we  shall  continue  to  do  so.  There  was  great 
alarm  In  the  country,  particularly  in  finan- 
cial circles  about  a  shortage  of  liquidity  in 
May  and  June.  Well  we  dealt  with  that  prob- 
lem, we  dealt  with  the  problem  that  was 
posed  after  Penn  Central  failed,  and  we  have 
moved  promptly — we  have  been  expanding 
the  money  supply,  but  we  have  done  It  at  a 
moderate  pace,  recognizing  that  while  the 
needs  for  expansion  must  be  met,  we  at  the 
Federal  Reserve  also  must  not  become  the 
architects  of  a  new  wave  of  Inflation. 

We  owe  that  obligation  to  the  President, 
we  owe  It  to  the  Congress,  and  above  every- 
thing else,  we  owe  it  to  the  American  people. 

Deena  Clark.  Now  Dr.  Burns,  everyone  of 
those  proposals  made  in  the  President's 
"State  of  the  Union"  message  will  cost 
money.  The  Family  Assistance  Plan,  the  Cru- 
sade against  Cancer — all  six  goals 

Dr.  Burns.  Well  the  reorganization  may 
possibly  save  money — I  hope  so. 

Deena  Clark.  Well  we  will  hope  so,  but 
there  will  be  a  lot  of  money  required  ac- 
tually, and  the  White  House  says  that  the 
revenue-sharing  plan  money  will  not  come 
from  raising  taxes,  or  from  cutting  existing 
programs,  but  from  general  tax  revenue. 

Now  of  this  sixteen  billion  dollars— five 
billion  plus  one  billion  Is  new  money.  If  we 
arent  going  to  raise  taxes,  where  Is  that 
money  coming  from? 

Dr.  Burns.  Well  at  the  present,  the  gov- 
ernmental finances  are  in  a  state  of  deficit, 
and  that  Is  due  largely,  not  entirely,  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that  we  have  had  a  slug- 
gish economy,  and  when  the  economy  is  slug- 
gish, tax  revenues  fall  off. 

Now  while  tax  revenues  have  been  falling 
off.  the  need  for  governmental  expenditures 
has  not  diminished.  We  have  a  crisis  In  our 
cities — and  that's  why  the  President  has  pro- 
posed the  revenue-sharing  program.  The — 
to  raise  taxes  at  a  time  like  this,  would  mean 
a  sluggish  economy  would  prol>ably  become 
more  sluggish  still.  So  while  the  present 
deficit  Is — makes  me  quite  unhappy.  I  think 
we  better  put  up  with  It  for  a  little  while, 
but  let's  Btlll  be  prudent  on  the  side  of  spend- 
ing. I  support  the  revenue-sharing  program. 
I  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  It  In  starting  It 
In  the  first  place,  and  I  think  it  is  a  bold  pro- 
gram. I  think  it  should  be  examined  very 
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carefully  by  the  Congress — and  needless  to 
at;  It  will  be. 
Dkena  Clark.  I  am  sure  It  will  be. 

Dr.  Burns.  But,  by  and  large,  I  think,  the 
President  Is  on  the  right  track. 

Dcina  Clark.  Do  you — do  you  have  any 
Idea  where  he  Is  going  to  get  the  money  to 
psy  for  It? 

Dr.  Burns.  Well  at  the  present  time — the 
mvernment  being  unable  to  meet  all  of  Its 
eipenditures  from  tax  revenue,  we  will  have 
to  borrow,  but  in  another  year  or  two,  I  hope 
that  this  condition  will  be  corrected.  And  I 
juBt  read  in  the  press, — this  Is  all  that  I 
mnj,f_that,  that  Mr.  Oonnally  Is  going  to 
undertake  a  complete  new  study  of  our  tax 
system  and  perhaps  he  will  find  some  new 
tax  sources. 

DcsNA  Clark  (Laughs) .  You  are  rubbing 
your  hands  with  glee  I 

Now  Dr.  Burns,  they  say  "figures  don't  lie," 
but  with  your  fine  economic  mind,  I  would 
like  to  ask  you  to  listen  to  the  burden  of  a 
recent  cartoon  I  clipped  from  the  DAILY 
NEWS. 

A  wife  is  pictured  Just  returned  from  a 
shopping  spree,  and  she  is  loaded  down  with 
hat  boxes  and  fyarcels,  and  she  says  happily 
to  her  panic-stricken  husband,  "The  money 
I  withdrew  from  the  bank  was  only  making 
5%.  By  shoppmg  at  the  20%  discount,  I 
made  a  16%  profit  for  us." 

Now  those  figures  lie,  don't  they?  At  least 
they  seem  to  stand  for  different  things  which 
brings  me  to  a  question  about  different 
things  meaning  different  things  to  different 
people. 

The  President's  proposed  revenue-sharing 
plan:  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  strongly  opposes 
the  proposal,  maintaining  that  states  and 
cities  will  receive  less  money  under  revenue- 
sharing  than  under  present  conditions.  And 
Dr.  John  Erllch — or  Mr.  John  Erllchman, 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  Domestic  Af- 
lalrs,  sharply  disagrees  with  Chairman  Mills. 
They  both  work  with  the  same  figures.  Who 
is  right? 

Dr.  Burns.  Well  I  would  not  want  to  get 
Into  a  debate  with  Congressman  Mills  on  fis- 
cal matters.  He's  a  great  authority  and  in- 
deed, he's  one  of  the  great  assets  of  this 
country. 

Now,  Mr.  John  Erllchman  is  not  a  fiscal 
specialist.  Offhand,  without  exanUning  what 
Wilbur  Mills  gald  explicitly,  or  what  John 
Erllchman  said  explicitly.  I  have  the  im- 
pression most  tentatively  that  John  Erllch- 
man may  possibly  be  right. 

But  I  never  take  Congressman  Mills 
lightly. 

Desna  Clark.  I  see.  Now,  Dr.  Burns,  in  the 
reading  I  have  done  to  prepare  for  this  in- 
terview, there  is  one  word  used  more  often 
than  any  other  to  describe  you — can  you 
guess  what  It  is? 

Dr.  Burns.  No — I  haven't  the  slightest  idea. 

DxENA  Clark.  Don't  have  the  slightest 
idea?  WeU  it  Is  "independent." 

Dr.  Burns.  Oh. 

Deena  Clark.  President  Nixon  commented 
back  in  May  on  the  controversial  speech  that 
you  made  at  Hot  Springs  to  the  American 
Bankers  Association,  telling  Treasury  Secre- 
tary David  Kennedy  "Arthur's  independent 
you  know."  And — 

Dr.  Burns.  WeU  he  has  gone  beyond  that. 
I  heard  him  say  once,  I  am  the  most  inde- 
pendent man  he  knows. 

We've  had  an  independent  Federal  Reserve 
System — we  have  Insulated  the  monetary 
authority  from  politics,  and  as  a  result,  our 
record  in  the  financial  sphere,  while  not  a 
very  good  one.  is  very  much  better  than  the 
record  of  practically  any  country  in  the 
world.  And  I  attribute  this  reasonably  good — 
la  an  imperfect  world — financial  record  In 
'•nr*  part  to  the  Independence  of  our  mone- 
tary authority. 

Now  the  Congress  in  its  wisdom  set  up 
U»«  Federal  Reserve  System  In  a  way  that 
would  protect   It  from  political  proeaures, 


and  I  think  particularly  at  a  time  like  this, 
when  political  pressures  are  multiplying,  It 
is  especially  Important  not  to  violate  the 
tradition  that  has  served  our  nation  well. 

Deena  Clark.  Well,  you  have  proved 
you're  Independent  Dr.  Burns  and  we  know 
you  are  not  only  Independent  but  you  are 
industrious.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  says 
that  "you  work  11  hours  a  day  at  your  office 
and  then  go  home  and  work  more."  Is  that 
true? 

Dr.  Burns.  Not  every  night — no. 

Deena  Clark.  Quite  often? 

Dr.  Burns.  Quite  often.  Yes. 

Deena  Clark.  Well  "independent"  Is  the 
word.  Now  it  crops  up  again  in  the  Presi- 
dent's "State  of  the  Union"  message  when 
he  used  the  phrase  "with  the  commitment 
of  the  Independent  Federal  Reserve  System 
to  provide  fully  for  the  monetary  needs  of 
a  growing  economy." 

In  view  of  the  legislation  recently  intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Wright  Patman, 
Chairman  of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  which  legislation  would 
have  the  Federal  Reserve  Chairman  serve  "at 
the  pleasure  of  the  President"  rather  than 
for  the  present  set  term  of  four  years;  and 
the  Governors — It  would  reduce  their  term 
from  fourteen,  to  five  years.  Do  you  feel  (a) 
a  threat  to  your  personal  Independence? 
And  (b),  a  threat  to  the  traditional  inde- 
pendence of  the  Fed? 

Dr.  Burns.  Oh  I  am  not  concerned  about 
any  threat  to  my  personal  Independence.  I 
think  I  can  manage.  Now — If  nothing  else, 
I  can  go  back  and  teach  a  class  at  the  univer- 
sity and  I  might  find  usefulness  elsewhere 
besides.  And  then  again,  if  Congressman 
Patman's  proposal  were  adopted,  I  don't 
think  It  will  be — I  hope  It  won't  be — I  might 
still  stay  on,  and  the  President  might  have 
"pleasure"  in  having  me  stay  on. 

Now  I — I  think  it's  a  bad  proposal,  and  I 
am  going  to  try  to  convince  Congressman 
Patman — who  Is  a  very  reasonable  and  very 
knowledgeable  man — that  he  may  be  on  the 
wrong  track. 

Deena  Clark.  Now  this  brings  us  into  the 
personal  part  of  our  interview.  May  I  ask  you 
something  about  the  "man  behind  the  money 
man?" 

Dr.  Burns.  Well  let's  see. 

Deena  Clark  (Laughs) .  Let's  see  whether 
It  is  dangerotjs.  Well,  this  I  thought  was 
incredible. 

Time  Magazine.  October  24,  1967  reported 
"Bums — an  earnest  scholar  was  able  to  trans- 
late the  Talmud  into  Polish  and  German  by 
the  time  he  was  six."  Is  that  true? 

Dr.  Burns.  Well  It  wasn't  the  Talmud,  it 
was  the  Bible. 

Deena  Clark.  It  wa£? 

Dr.  Burns.  A  good  part  of  It — yes. 

Deena  Clark.  That  Is  incredible — most 
people  can't  even  read  at  the  age  of  six. 

Dr.  Burns.  Oh  I  guess,  I  learned  how  to 
read  at  the  age  of  five,  and  then  I  enjoyed 
reading — that's  all  It  means. 

Deena  Clark.  It  must  have  taken  you  yovu: 
whole  sixth  year  to  do  that  translating.  Or 
even  more? 

Dr.  Burns.  Oh  no — Just  an  hour  or  so  in 
the  afternoon.  I  still  played. 

Deena  Ci-ark  (Laughs) .  Just  an  hour  or  so 
m  the  afternoon.  WeU — ^to  use  a  current 
phrase,  you  really  got  your  "smarts"  early. 
That's  incredible,  absolutely. 

Dr.  Burns.  Now  that  doesn't  mean  I  un- 
derstood everything  I  read — I  don't  even  un- 
derstand it  now.  (Laughter)   Much  of  It. 

Deena  Clark.  Do  you  read  It  often? 

Dr.  Burns.  Yes. 

Deena  Clark.  I  have  heard  It  said  that  In 
.<;peaklng  of  monetary  procedures,  you  have 
sometimes  said  that  "prayer  might  be  better 
than  what  we  are  doing  now."  (Laughter) 

Is  that  a  true  quote? 

Dr.  BtmNS.  It  is  a  true  quote. 

Deena  Clark.  A  true  quote.  Dr.  Burns,  your 
family  emigrated  here  when  you  were  about 
nine,  I  beUeve.  What  did  your  father  do? 


Dr.  Bttrns.  My  father  was  a  house  painter, 
merchant  abroad,  a  house  painter  here. 

Deena  Clark.  Did  he  teach  you  his  trade? 

Dr.  Burns.  Yes — the — though  he  didn't 
have  much  time  teaching,  I  would  accom- 
pany him  to  his  Jobs  and  I  watched  what  he 
was  doing — yes,  I  learned  by  observation — 
or  by  imitation. 

Deena  Clark.  Well  that's  very  Interesting. 
WeU  If  Congressman  Patman  has  his  way 
that's  another  avenue  you  might  explore. 
(Laughter) 

Dr.  Burns.  WeU  it's  stiU  Interesting  work 
for  me — yes. 

DxENA  Clark.  You  worked  yourself — work- 
ed your  way  through  coUege.  What  did  you 
do?  What  Jobs  did  you  have? 

Dr.  Bttrns.  Oh  weU,  almost  an  occupational 
dictionary.  The — I  worked  as  a  salesman,  I 
worked  as  a  seaman,  I  worked  as  a  stock 
clerk  in  a  department  store,  I  worked  in  a 
canning  factory — and  I  can  Just  go  on  and 
on — I  worked  in  the  {tost  office. 

Deena  Clark.  When  did  you  know  that 
you  wanted  to  be  an  economist.  I  think  you 
wanted  to  be  a — to  follow  another  trade — 
another  profession  first. 

Dr.  Burns.  Yes.  yes.  I  wanted  to  be — oh  I 
have  changed  my  profession  and  I  Just  kept 
on  dreaming  but  when  I  started  college,  I 
intended  to  enroU  in  the  school  of  archi- 
tecture. I  had  worked  as  an  architect's  as- 
sistant, and  loved  it,  loved  drawing  plans 
and  drawing  up  specifications,  and  that  was 
what  I  was  going  to  do — but  I  changed  my 
mind. 

Deena  Clark.  But  I  think  you  stiU  work 
at  your  architecture  some — Mary  Brooks,  the 
Director  of  the  Mint  told  me  that  you  had 
a  special  way  of  deciding  where  a  study 
should  be  put  on  your  place  in  Vermont. 

Dr.  BtmNs.  Oh  well  I  Just  took  down  an  old 
barn  and  drew  plans  for  a  new  one.  This 
time — this  time  it  was  to  be  a  garage,  but 
you  can  use  it  as  a  garage,  you  can  use  It  as 
a  studio,  and  you  can  use  it  as  a  living  room, 
and  you  can  use  it  as  a  workroom,  and  my 
wife  calls  It  "Arthur's  foUy."  (Laughter) 

Deena  Clark.  I  understand  that  you  went 
as  far  away  from  the  main  house  as  you 
could  get  where  you  wotUdn't  hear  any  noise 
and  put  your  study  there? 

Dr.  Burns.  Yes  we  did  that  when  we  bought 
our  farm  back  In  1946 — yes,  I — I  had  to  have 
a  place  all  my  own  where  I  could  work 
quietly  and  not  have  the  children  Interfere 
with  me  and  I  also  didn't  want  to  tyrannize 
over  them — or  not  "tyrannize"  any  more 
than  I  had  to.  (Laughter) 

Deena  Clark.  So  you  achieved  your  goal. 

Dr.  Burns.  I  did — yes — I  had  my  wife  on 
the  lawn  and  I  kept  on  marching  and  she 
and  the  kids  and  the  dog  yelling  and  when 
I  was  no  longer  sure  whether  I  heard  them 
or  not,  I  stopped  and  that's  where  I  built 
my  study. 

Deena  Clark.  Mrs.  Burns,  who  U  very  In- 
terested In  poetry  herself,  tells  me  that  you 
are  quite  a  country  artist.  Does  that  mean 
you  paint  In  the  country,  or  paint  scenes  of 
the  country? 

Dr.  Burns.  Oh  I  Just — I  Just  take  bnish 
In  hand  and  use  by  imagination  and  she  ex- 
aggerated I  am  sure.  (Laughter) 

Deena  Clark.  She  did?  WeU  Dr.  Burns,  we 
wUl  go  back  to  a  serious  question  about  for- 
eign trade,  which  is  being  challenged  around 
the  world. 

Are  you  concerned  that  a  disastrous  pro- 
tectionist trade  war  Is  In  the  making  between 
United  States  and  otir  overseas  trading  part- 
ners? 

Dr.  Burns.  No  I  am  not.  I  don't  think — 
I  don't  think  that  we  are  going  to  deviate 
very  far  from  the  free  trade  poUcy. 

Deena  Clark.  You  are  not  worried? 

Dr.  BtjRNS.  Not — weU  I  am  concerned,  yes, 
but  I  think  there  is  enough  good  sense  In 
our  country  and  certainly  In  the  Congress 
to  prevent  that  from  happening. 

Deena  Clark.  Now,  Dr.  Biu'ns,  we  have  a 
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fluAl  question  h«r«.  Prom  what  we  bare  been 
talking  about  toclay.  It  la  obvlotis  tbere  are 
no  uncomplicated  answers.  U  you  spend, 
you  caiue  Inflation;  tf  you  don't  spend  you 
cause  unemployment.  But  you  certainly  stay 
calm  and  collected.  How  do  you  keep  eool 
In  an  overheated  economy? 

Dr.  Burns.  Well  the — number  one,  I  learned 
years  ago  tbat  when  everybody  else  is  ex- 
cited. It  helps  to  stay  cool. 

Second,  the  economy  has  not  been  over- 
heated of  late — so  It  has  been  a  little  easier, 
but  we  have  had  Inflation  In  the  midst  of  a 
serious  economic  slump,  and  one  reason  why 
I  keep  cool  Is,  that  I  expect  this  country  will 
move  Into  a  vigorous  price-wage  policy.  We 
ha-e  been  moving  In  tbat  direction.  I  think 
we  need  It.  So  I  am  very  oonfldent  tbat  while 
w  may  have  been  a  bit  slow,  we  will  do  the 
right  thing  In  the  economics  sphere  In  the 
end. 

Dkxma  CiAXX.  Thank  you  very  much  Dr. 
Burns  for  being  wltb  ub. 

Dr.  BuaNs.  Thank  you. 

DxxNA  Clark.  We  have  been  t^ti^mg  with 
Dr.  Arthxir  P.  Bums.  C?halrman  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
In  describing  him.  the  magazine  BUSINESS 
WEEK  quotes  an  associate  as  saying  "He's 
a  tough  boss;  'perfect'  la  OKI" 

In  striving  for  that  •perfect"  Chairman 
Bums  has  set  his  sights  for  America  on 
xero  Inflation,  full  employment,  reduced 
taxes,  free  and  flourlablng  economic  bealtb, 
and  confidence  in  the  Nation's  future. 

This  is  Deena  Clark.  Thank  you  for  spend- 
ing this  moment  with  us. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
Americans  of  Litliusmian  origin  and  des- 
cent commemorated  the  720th  anniver- 
sary of  the  formation  of  the  Lithuanian 
state  and  the  53d  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  modern  Republic  of 
Lithuania. 

Every  year  all  Americans  extend  their 
sympathy  for  the  plight  of  all  the  brave 
peoples  whose  desire  for  freedom  Is  tem- 
porarily frustrated  by  Soviet  tyranny. 
But  this  year  we  Americans  must  feel  a 
special  sympathy.  Only  a  few  months  ago 
we  were  horrified  by  the  story  of  a 
Lithuanian  sailor,  Simas  Kudirka,  whose 
bold  and  desperate  jump  to  fr*^dom 
board  a  XJ3.  Coast  Guard  cutter  was 
frustrated  by  the  bungling  of  American 
officials. 

We  can  no  longer  help  Slmas.  But  he 
has  helped  all  Americans  by  reminding 
us  of  the  fierce  love  of  freedom  which  re- 
mains In  all  those  who  are  trapped  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.  That  is  why  this 
year  I  am  especially  glad  to  join  with 
other  Americans  in  honoring  Lithuania 
and  pledging  renewed  dedlctatlon  to  the 
freedom  which  is  owned  her. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ma- 
THiAS).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 


AMENDMENT  OP  RULE  XXn  OF  THE 

STANDING  RULES  OF  THE  SENATE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  resolution  (S.  Res. 
9)  amending  rule  XXII  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the 
limitation  of  debate. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ma- 
THiAs) .  The  hour  of  12  o'clock  having  ar- 
rived and  pursuant  to  the  previous  order, 
the  time  between  now  and  the  hour  of 
1  o'clock  will  be  imder  the  control  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Er- 
viN)  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  to  be  equally  divided  between 
them. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require  for 
this  opening  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  de- 
bate on  Senate  Resolution  9  began  with 
its  introduction  in  the  Senate  on  Janu- 
ary 25.  1971  It  Is  now  February  23 — 30 
days  later.  I  believe  it  can  be  justly  said 
that  every  opportunity  has  been  extended 
to  the  proponents  and  opponents  of  this 
resolution  to  express  their  views,  pro  and 
con,  oonceming  it.  Lideed,  as  one  Sena- 
tor put  it  a  few  days  ago.  even  God  In 
His  infinite  wisdom  could  devise  no  new 
argument  for  or  against  a  change  in  the 
cloture  machinery  as  embodied  in  Sen- 
ate rule  XXn 

The  reascm  the  debate  for  the  past  30 
days  has  not  been  better  attended  Is  that 
all  the  arguments  have  long  since  grown 
stale.  We  have  heard  them  recited  again 
and  ag£iin  with  the  opening  of  each  new 
session  of  Congress. 

With  all  deference  to  those  who  have 
participated  in  this  debate,  nothing  new 
has  been  suggested,  nothing  that  the 
Senate  has  not  already  heard  100  times 
over. 

The  issue  presented  by  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 9  is  perfectly  plain  and  wholly  un- 
derstandable It  contains  no  new  or  un- 
analyzed  facets  that  could  possibly 
catch  any  Senator  unaware.  It  Is  a 
straightforward  resolution  to  reduce 
from  two- thirds  to  three-fifths  the  num- 
ber of  Senators  present  and  voting  re- 
quired under  rule  XXII  to  impose  a  lim- 
itation on  debate. 

The  proposal  has  the  endorsement  of 
a  constitutional  majority  of  the  Senate, 
51  Senators  having  affixed  their  names 
to  it. 

The  purpose  of  this  prolonged  discus- 
sion is  not  really  to  enlighten  or  instruct 
the  Senate,  nor  even,  in  a  brotider  sense, 
to  educate  the  public  at  large. 

The  purpose  Is.  as  we  all  know,  to  pre- 
vent a  vote.  The  purpose  is  to  block  the 
Senate  from  passing  Judgment  on  the 
merits  of  Senate  Resolution  9.  even 
though  a  substantial  majority  of  the 
Senate  may  favor  its  adoption. 

This  is  the  second  effort,  Mr.  President, 
to  invoke  cloture.  If  we  cannot  succeed 
today,  even  though  30  days  of  debate 
have  transpired,  then  we  shall  try  again. 
Another  cloture  petition  will  be  filed  on 
Friday  of  this  week,  so  that  the  third 
vote  on  cloture  will  oome  on  next  Tues- 
day, If  we  do  not  succeed  today. 
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I  stress  this,  to  put  the  Senate  on  no- 
tice that  the  vote  next  Tuesday  will  be 
crucial.  EJven  the  vote  today  takes  on 
added  Importance,  since  it  represents  the 
second  effort  to  bring  this  debate  to  a 
close.  There  comes  a  time  when  the  8«i- 
ate  should  be  permitted  to  work  its  will 
on  what  most  of  us  regard  as  a  prudent 
modification  of  Senate  rule  XXU. 

Next  week's  vote  could  well  spell  the 
difference  between  the  prospect  of  suc- 
cess or  failure  for  the  lengthy  effort  we 
have  made. 

Thus.  I  plead  with  aU  Senators  to  be 
present  on  next  Tuesday. 

Last  week,  we  were  plagued  with 
absences.  This  week,  there  are  still  nearly 
as  many  Senators  who.  for  one  reason 
or  another,  will  not  be  present  to  respond 
to  the  rollcall. 

It  IS  altogether  fitting  that  absent 
Senators  should  be  given  adequate 
notice — a  full-week's  notice — that  if 
today's  vote  falls  short  of  two-thirds, 
as  I  anticipate  it  will,  a  third  and  very 
crucial  vote  will  occur  a  week  from  today, 
at  which  time  I  earnestly  solicit  the 
attendance  of  all  Members  of  this  body. 

Having  said  that.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  close  by  merely  reiterating  that 
the  rule  modification  contemplated  by 
Senate  Resolution  9  would  not  in  any 
way  alter  the  essential  character  of  the 
Senate.  It  would  not  curtail  the  right  of 
extended  debate.  It  certainly  would  not 
change  the  traditional  disposition  In  this 
Chamber  to  permit  debate  to  continue  at 
great  length  even  before  any  attempt  is 
made  to  bring  it  to  a  close. 

If  Senate  Resolution  9  were  adopted, 
the  unique  role  of  the  Senate  will  be 
preserved  Intact,  but  we  will  have  a 
better  basis  for  anticipating  that  when 
an  issue  comes  before  us  of  great  moment 
to  the  Republic,  and  when  it  has  been 
det>ated  exhaustively  in  this  body,  so 
that  every  Senator  has  had  a  full  and 
fair  opportunity  to  speak  his  mind,  there 
will  come  a  time  when.  In  the  interests 
of  the  country  and  of  the  Senate  itself, 
the  matter  can  be  resolved  by  a  vote  on 
its  merits. 

Under  rule  XXII  as  presently  con- 
stituted, in  49  attempts  to  limit  debate 
over  the  past  54  years,  only  8  have  proved 
successful.  That  demonstrates,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  barrier  in  rule  XXII.  as  it 
now  stands,  is  practically  insurmount- 
able. 

So,  I  plead  the  case  for  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 9  as  one  who  believes  in  the  Senate, 
who  would  never  knowingly  contribute 
to  weakening  it,  nor  intentionally  under- 
take to  alter  the  unique  role  that  the 
Senate  plays  in  our  political  life. 

Rather,  I  feel,  as  do  the  majority  in 
this  Chamber,  that  a  prudent  modifica- 
tion of  the  filibuster  rule,  taken  in  a 
timely  way,  is  really  a  step  calculated  to 
preserve  the  Senate,  to  protect  its  pre- 
rogatives against  the  uncertainties  of  the 
future.  This  resolution  is  the  best  insur- 
ance we  can  devise  for  safeguarding  the 
Senate  as  a  viable  institution  of  govern- 
ment, as  we  look  ahead. 

It  is  in  that  spirit,  Mr.  President,  that 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  proceed  to  a  limi- 
tation of  det>ate  so  that  it  will  be  possi- 
ble, after  30  days  of  familiar  argument, 
30  days  of  a  refrain  all  of  us  already 


members  against  the  stronger. 

Governments  have  tried  to  substitute 
reason  and  law — which  is  an  extension 
of  reason — for  brute  force  or  overpower- 
ing numbers  of  a  majority. 

Some  of  the  greatest  tragedies  of  his- 
tory are  the  records  of  minorities  being 
trampled  upon,  enslaved,  Eind  indeed  ex- 
terminated by  a  majority,  certain  of  its 
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w,«-  «n  well  to  move  on  to  a  vote  on  the    Nation  and  in  the  best  interests  of  the    guarantees  that  addressed  themselv^  to 
^t*  of  this  proposition  so  that  the    Senate  that  it  wlU  be  weU  to  leave  rule    the  rights  of  people  to  be  different.  Our 

.itv  may  work  its  wiU  XXH  as  it  is.  Founding  Fathers  insisted  upon  the  nght 

TfwP  cannot  accomplish  that  objective  Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  10  to  worship  as  they  believed,  the  right  to 
J\Zl  vote  today.  I  do  hope  that  the  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  free  speech;  to  a  free  press;  to  assemble, 
fttinlnce  in  the  Senate  next  week  will     (Mr.  Hansen)  .  These   guarantees   and   others   became 

'  «w?^tolecuje  a  vote  that  will  open        Mr.   HANSEN.   Mr.   President,   down    part  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  They  fonn 
f^  wftv  for  resolving  this  issue.  through  the  long  course  of  history  the    part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Umted 

Mr  rodent  how  much  time  remains    purpose  of  government  has  been  to  enable     States,  a  most  unusual  document  a  doc 
t«X  proponents  of  the  resoluUon?  people  to  live  together  peacefully,  to  pro-     ""''•"*^^  «^^^«+  >^»<=  <=nprp<.^fniiv  nrnvidfid  t.h, 

•The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Sixteen    tect  and  defend  the  rights  of  weaker 
minutes  remain  to  the  proponents.  "-  '--" 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  thank 
me  Presiding  Officer. 

Mr  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin).  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  . 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
It  is  indeed  unwise  in  the  Judgment  of    superiority  and  the  righteousness  of  Its 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  to  change  rule     position. 

Xxn.  Rule  XXn  provides  that  when-  The  gas  chambers  of  Germany  during 
ever  two-thirds  of  those  Senators  pres-  World  War  n  and  the  salt  mines  of 
ent  and  voting  decide  that  the  time  has  Siberia  are  vivid  reminders  to  us  all  that 
cooie  to  shut  off  debate,  debate  shall  then  the  majority  is  not  always  right  nor  Is 
be  limited. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  a  fair  rule  and  an  Important  one.  If  It 
were  not  possible  under  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  for  a  substantial  majority  of  Sen- 
ators to  bring  debate  to  a  close  when 
they  so  desired,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia would  support  the  adoption  of  such 
a  rule  change.  However,  the  fact  is  tliat 
under  rule  XXH  debate  can  be  brought 
to  a  close  and  has  many  times  under  this 
rule  been  brought  to  a  close  when  a  sub- 
stantial majority  of  the  Senate,  namely 
two-thirds  of  those  present  and  voting, 
deemed  it  advisable. 

Mr.  President.  I  might  say  that  rule 
XXn  which  provides  for  a  limitation  of 
debate  goes  back  to  1917.  The  then  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia.  Thomas  8.  Martin,  was 
the  majority  leader  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
It  was  just  prior  to  World  War  I.  At  the 
request  of  President  Wilson,  the  Senate 
Incorporated  in  its  rules  a  proposal  that 
debate  be  brought  to  a  close  whenever 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  so  desired. 
This  rule  was  approved  in  March  1917. 

In  April  of  the  same  year  the  United 
States  went  to  war.  In  June  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1918,  with  the  Nation  still 
at  war,  a  second  vote  was  taken  to  further 
restrict  the  rules.  This  attempt  was  voted 
down. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Vlrghila.  Mr.  President, 
even  in  a  time  when  our  Nation  was  at 
war,  the  membership  of  the  Senate  re- 
fused to  further  liberalize  this  rule 
whereby  debate  might  be  shut  off  with  a 
fewer  number  of  Senators  agreeing. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  cloture  mo- 
tion today  will  be  defeated.  If  It  is  not 
defeated,  it  will  lead  in  time  to  the  bring- 
ing about.  In  my  judgment,  of  majority 
cloture.  That,  I  think,  would  be  extremely 


its  cause  always  just.  Jefferson,  who  con- 
tributed more  significantly  than  any 
other  one  American  to  the  structure  and 
form  of  our  government,  knew  the  value 
of  the  Importance  of  adhering  to  rules. 

As  a  part  of  his  "Manual  of  Parliamen- 
tary Practice,"  Jefferson  stated: 

Jkjterson's  Mantjal  or  Pa&liamkntaxt 
PsAcncx 

niPOBTANCX    OF    RITLBS 

Sec.  1.  Importance  of  Adhering  to  Rules: 
Mr.  Onslow,  the  ablest  among  the  Speak- 
ers of  the  House  of  Conmions,  used  to  say  It 
was  a  maxim  be  bad  often  beard  when  be 
was  a  young  man,  from  old  and  experienced 
members,  that  nothing  tended  more  to  throw 
power  Into  the  hands  of  administration,  and 
those  who  acted  with  the  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  than  a  neglect  of,  or  de- 
parture from  the  rules  of  proceeding;  that 
these  forms,  as  Instituted  by  our  ancestors, 
operated  as  a  check  and  control  on  the  ac- 
tions of  the  majority,  and  that  they  were,  In 
many  instances,  a  shelter  and  protection  to 
the  minority  against  the  attempts  of  power. 
So  far  the  maxim  Is  certainly  true,  and  Is 
founded  In  good  sense;  that  as  It  Is  always  In 
the  power  of  the  majority,  by  their  numbers, 
to  stop  any  Improper  measures  proposed  on 
the  part  of  tbelr  opponents,  the  only  wec^wns 
by  which  the  minority  can  defend  themselves 
against  similar  attempts  from  those  in  power 
are  the  forms  and  rules  of  proceeding  which 
have  been  adopted  as  they  were  found  neces- 
sary, from  time  to  time,  and  are  to  become 
the  law  of  the  House,  by  a  strict  adherence  to 
which  the  weaker  party  can  only  be  protected 
from  those  irregularities  and  abuses  which 
these  forms  were  Intended  to  check  and 
which  the  wantonness  of  power  Is  but  too 
often  apt  to  suggest  to  large  and  successful 
majorities. 

It  should  surprise  no  one  that  Jeffer- 
son should  refiect  a  deep  concern  for  the 
rights  of  minorities.  After  all  msuiy  of 
the  persons  who  were  among  those  first 
coming  to  America  came  here  because 
of  their  desire  to  escape  the  oppression 
that  they  knew  in  the  old  country.  Amer- 
ica continues  to  be  a  nation  made  up  of 
many  diverse  elements.  We  have  often 
been  referred  to  as  the  "melting  pot  of 


unwise.  While  the  present  proposal  is  for  the  world."  People  from  all  other  coun- 

a  three-fifths  vote  to  obtain  cloture,  once  tries  proudly  call  themselves  Americans, 

that  figure  is  obtained,  the  drive  then  In  order  to  be  able  to  achieve  the  union 

will  be  on  for  majority  cloture.  which  did  not  come  about  easily,  it  was 

I  believe  In  the  best  interests  of  our  necessary  to  incorporate  certain  specific 
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ument  tliat  has  successfully  provided  the 
framework  of  action  enabling  this  coun- 
try to  govern,  protect  and  control  itself 
for  nearly  200  years.  At  the  same  time, 
this  Constitution  with  only  a  lew  changes 
that  were  brought  about  within  the 
guidelines  for  change  lEiid  by  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  has  brought  a  greater  meas- 
ure of  freedom  to  Americans  than  people 
in  any  other  country  have  ever  known. 
The  question  facing  the  Senate  today 
is:  Should  this  important  rule  of  the 
Senate,  a  rule  which  sets  this  body  apart 
as  the  greatest  deliberative  body  to  be 
found  any  where  throughout  the  world, 
t>e  modified  to  permit  fewer  than  two- 
thirds  of  its  Members  by  their  action  to 
terminate  debate.  Some  who  believe  that 
we  should  take  this  action  say  that  the 
Senate  is  denied  the  opportunity  of 
working  its  will,  usually  those  who  some 
identify  as  the  more  lil)eral  Members  of 
tills  body  are  in  the  forefront  in  this 
movement,  but  simply  because  we  have 
had  this  rule  since  the  days  of  World 
War  I  does  not  necessarily  mean  it  no 
longer  serves  our  country  well.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  both  Senators  Richard  Rus- 
sell, that  great  and  beloved  colleague  of 
ours  who  left  us  only  weeks  ago  and  the 
late  and  dearly  loved,  greatly  respected 
and  admired  minority  leader.  Senator 
Everett  Dlrksen  of  Illinois  agreed  on 
many  things.  With  respect  to  rule  XXII, 
they  were  in  complete  agreement.  No  leg- 
islation whose  time  had  come,  no  idea 
that  had  been  given  wide  acceptance  by 
the  people  of  this  country  has  failed  to 
become  law  because  of  rule  XXTI. 

Conversely,  they  each  called  atten- 
tion to  innumerable  occasions  wherein 
we  have  had  better  laws,  more  reasoned 
laws,  laws  that  refiect  a  wider  spectrum 
of  support  throughout  our  country  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  the  case,  sim- 
ply because  through  the  operations  of  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  it  was  necessary  that 
a  majority  had  to  listen  to  the  oftentimes 
more  wise  observations  of  those  in  the 
minority.  As  a  consequence,  I  think  we 
have  better  laws  U)day  than  we  other- 
wise would  have  had. 

I  know  there  were  many  people  in  the 
early  1950's  who  said  it  would  be  impos- 
sible with  the  operation  of  rule  XXn 
ever  to  pass  any  civil  rights  legislation. 
They  said  a  willful  and  dedicated  group 
of  Southern  Senators  could  make  im- 
possible a  vote  on  the  important  civil 
rights  measures  then  pending.  We  know 
today,  as  we  look  back  from  the  vantage 
point  of  time,  that  that  was  not  the 
case. 

More  important  than  those  questions 
raised  at  that  time  was  the  fact  that 
through  rule  XXn  this  body,  the  great- 
est deliberative  legislative  body  in  the 
world,  had  to  listen  to  those  with  whom 
a  majority  did  not  agree,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence seme  ideas  that  had  validity, 
that  have  made  oiu:  laws  better,  were  ac- 
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cepted  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
minority  were  able  to  speak  out  and  their 
ideas  were  incorporated  within  the 
framework  of  that  body  of  law. 

I  recall  that  when  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1967  was  before  us,  most  of  the  thrust 
of  that  legislation  did  not  have  within 
it  protection  for  a  majority  of  the  people 
of  this  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 10  mmutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  1  additional 
minute? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
cern of  many  Members  of  the  Senate 
was.  How  can  we  take  action  best  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  minority?  We  rec- 
ognize, now,  that  it  was  important,  with 
the  passage  of  that  law  and  some  of  the 
anticrlme  legislation  passed  recently, 
that  the  people  who  are  willing  to  obey 
the  law  have  consideration  given  to  their 
rights,  also.  As  a  coiiSequence,  because  of 
the  operation  of  rule  XXII,  it  is  now  a 
Federal  crime  to  go  from  one  State  to 
another  to  Incite  riots,  to  destroy  and 
burn  public  buildings,  and  to  deny  oth- 
ers their  constitutional  rights.  This,  In 
my  opinion,  represents  the  good  that 
comes  from  the  continuing  application  of 
rule  XXII  unchanged. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  Pearson ),  cosponsor  of  the  res- 
olution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Such  time  as  he  may 
require. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though I  have  not  spoken  often  during 
the  last  few  days — indeed,  weeks — in 
support  of  Senate  Resolution  9,  that 
which  I  now  recite  is  repetitioiis  of  all 
the  arguments  that  have  gone  on  here- 
tofore. 

With  respect  to  the  sponsors  of  the 
resolution,  it  is  most  significant  that  51 
Senators  of  the  United  States  joined  to- 
gether and  said,  "We  want  to  make  a 
change."  They  want  to  change  the  legis- 
lative complexion,  so  to  speak,  the  pro- 
cedures, the  rules  that  protect  all,  and  a 
change  in  a  reasonable  and  modest  and 
balanced  way:  to  seek  some  balance  be- 
tween the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the 
minority  and  the  right  so  that,  some  day. 
the  majority  can  govern  In  this  body:  to 
find  some  balance  between  the  right  of 
full  and  complete  debate  and  of  some 
day  having  the  Senate  have  the  right  to 
vote  at  some  time. 

There  is  no  magic  in  two-thirds;  there 
is  no  magic  in  three-fifths,  except  as  It 
applies  to  the  business  of  the  Senate  and 
the  issues  that  come  before  us. 

My  colleague  in  his  statement  has  re- 
cited the  legislative  history  of  rule  XXn. 
It  is  not  a  sacred  formula.  It  has  been 
changed  many  times,  in  many  ways,  both 
as  to  substantive  legislation  and  as  to 
procedures  that  have  been  made  applica- 
ble to  it  and  as  to  the  formula  itself. 

I  cannot  believe  that  we  have  forgotten 
so  quickly  those  last  harried  days  in  the 
91st  Congress,  when  I  think  most  of  us 
were  just  a  little  embarrassed  about  sev- 


eral filibusters  going  on  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  no  longer  the  property  of  given 
Ideological  groups.  It  is  no  longer  the 
property  of  Senators  from  a  given  sec- 
tion of  the  counrty.  It  is  now  the  instru- 
ment of  many,  both  liberals  and  conserv- 
atives, who  feel  that,  in  a  matter  of  great 
conviction,  to  try,  as  hard  as  they  can. 
in  extended  debate,  to  hold  their  con- 
victions is  the  proper  course.  I  make  no 
objection  to  that.  I  simply  think  we 
should  have  a  right  to  consider  the  Issues 
that  surge  around  us  today — not  in  se- 
quence. We  do  not  have  any  choice  any 
longer  to  make  a  determination  to  con- 
sider a  given  issue  at  a  certain  time.  They 
come  to  us  all  at  once,  from  all  different 
directions.  It  seems  to  me  the  Senate, 
in  the  shadows  of  the  last  days  of  the 
last  Congress,  should  now  be  prepared  to 
move  forward  and  make  some  changes. 
May  I  remind  my  colleagues  that  this 
has  been  a  contest  of  no  cute  tricks,  of 
no  legislative  maneuvering,  of  no  par- 
liamentary maneuvering,  by  either  side, 
but  of  going  forward,  reserving  our  rights 
under  the  Constitution  and  under  the 
Senate  niles,  and  proceeding  to  seek  to 
cut  off  this  debate  under  the  rules  and 
in  accordance  with  the  procedures  that 
ttje  opponents  of  the  resolution  would 
insist  upon. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size and  to  underscore  the  comments 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  in  reference  to  the  next  cloture 
motion,  and  that  is  a  defensive  reference. 
We  hope  we  will  prevail  today,  but  there 
is  no  use  in  going  through  mental  gym- 
nastics. We  know  what  the  will  of  the 
Senate  will  be  today.  We  know  who  the 
absentees  are.  We  know  the  attitude  of 
many  Senators.  Many  of  them  may  sup- 
port us  a  week  from  today,  but  feel 
deeply  about  riuining  the  course,  making 
sure  that  everyone  has  had  his  fuU  say. 
Today  is  important,  of  course.  No  vote 
in  the  Senate  is  without  its  significance. 
But  indeed  I  do  want  to  emphasize  what 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  said.  Next  week 
is  terribly  important.  The  leadership  has 
been  tolertrnt  to  both  sides  in  this  debate. 
Bills  and  other  measures  will  be  coming 
before  the  Senate  and  will  be  upon  us. 
So  indeed  the  cloture  motion  that  will  be 
filed  Friday  and  will  be  voted  on  next 
Tuesday  is  of  great  importance.  It  mso' 
be  the  last  chance  in  this  Congress  to  do 
what  some  of  us  who  have  put  our  sig- 
natures on  Senate  Resolution  9  believe 
is  in  the  best  interests  not  only  of  the 
Senate,  but  of  the  country. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  dlstingxiished  and  illustrious  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  iMr.  Cooper)  such 
of  the  remainder  of  my  time  as  he  may 
require. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  on  last 
Thursday  I  spoke  for  a  few  minutes 
against  cloture.  Senator  Ervin  and  some 
others  have  suggested  that  I  elaborate 
the  reasons  which  lead  me  to  oppose 
cloture. 

I  oppose  cloture  because  I  support  rule 
XXn.  not  its  entire  wording,  but  the 
principle  that  it  shall  take  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  Members  present  and  voting  to 
secure  cloture. 

I  noted  In  my  short  statement  last 
Thursday,  that  this  has  not  always  been 


my  position.  Years  ago,  I  joined  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Anderson)  and  with  my  then  col- 
league from  Kentucky,  Mr.  Morton,  in 
supporting  a  resolution  to  change  rule 
XXII,  and  to  reduce  the  number  of  Sen- 
ators required  to  secure  cloture  from 
two- thirds  to  three-fifths.  I  have  had 
doubts  about  my  earlier  position  since 
that  time,  but  the  events  of  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate,  particularly  in  its 
later  days  in  1970.  convinced  me  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  present  rule  is  es- 
sential if  there  is  to  be.  in  critical  pe- 
riods of  the  Senate  and  the  country  a 
reasoned  debate  upon  issues  of  great 
importance  for  our  country. 

I  call  attention  particularly  to  the  res- 
olution which  would  amend  the  Constitu- 
Uon  to  provide  for  the  election  of  the 
President  by  popular  vote  and  by  Its 
wording  confirm  as  constitutional  the 
election  of  the  President  by  40  percent 
of  those  voting.  It  had  large  support 
and  strong  opposition,  and  I  do  not  say 
that  the  question  should  not  be  brought 
to  a  vote.  But  it  must  be  recognized  that 
if  adopted  it  would  change  the  Federal 
structure  of  our  country.  Certainly  all 
questions  which  center  around  this  la- 
sue  deserve  the  most  thoughtful  consid- 
eration by  the  Senate  and  by  the  people. 

I  submit  that  in  the  situation  the 
Senate  faced  in  the  closing  days  last 
year,  when  amendments  were  tied  hur- 
riedly to  bills  in  committee,  or  offered 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  Members,  and  particularly  those 
who  were  not  members  of  the  committees 
which  had  original  jurisdiction  to  inform 
themselves,  to  learn  the  details  and  the 
implications  of  these  measures.  If  for 
no  other  reason,  there  was  not  Ume  for 
the  Senate  to  reasonably  consider  what 
was  wise  and  best  for  the  future  of  our 
country.  This  situation  could  occur  again 
and  again. 

My  friend.  Senator  Jackson,  in  the  de- 
bate of  last  Thursday,  said: 

We  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of  an 
unlimited  resort  to  unlimited  debate.  Tbe 
work  of  tbe  Senate  has  Increased  enor- 
mouBly — botb  In  volume  and  complexity — 
over  the  last  decade.  There  is  every  indication 
that  this  trend  wUl  continue  la  tbe  1970's. 
To  handle  this  worlUoad  effectively  we  must 
update  Senate  rules  and  procedures. 

I  agree  that  the  workload  has  increased 
and  will  increase  and  that  procedures, 
particularly  in  the  organization  of  the 
Senate's  work,  should  be  updated.  For 
example,  several  years  ago  I  suggested 
that  written  speeches  be  eliminated  ex- 
cept for  those  who  have  charge  of  legis- 
lation or  are  in  charge  of  the  opposition. 
But  I  do  not  reach  Senator  Jackson's 
conclusion  that  rule  XXII  should  be 
changed.  The  very  fact  that  the  volume 
of  bUls  and  resolutions  has  increased 
makes  it  more  likely  that  in  the  closing 
days  of  a  session,  or  at  any  other  time, 
the  legislation  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  country  could  be  riished  to  a  vote 
without  information,  judgment,  and  tbe 
approval  of  the  country. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  recall  that  the 
use  of  the  flhbuster,  so-called,  during  the 
closing  days  of  the  last  session  was  not 
confined  to  Members  of  one  party  or  to 
those  of  any  particular  section,  persua- 
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sion  or  philosophy,  as  has  often  been 
charged.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  action 
of  those  Senators  was  necessarily  capri- 
cious obstinate,  arbitrary  or  evil.  It 
pointed  up  the  truth  that  Senators  of 
all  persuasions  know  that  at  times  legis- 
lation comes  before  the  Senate,  contro- 
versial in  nature  and  of  such  importance 
that  it  must  be  fully  debated  if  great 
barm  to  our  coimtry  is  to  be  avoided 
and  beneficial  legislation  assured. 

Like  many  others,  I  supported  a  three- 
flfth  vote  before  in  my  earlier  service 
because  I  felt  that  a  great  body  of  our 
fellow  citizens — black  citizens  and  other 
minority  citizens — were  being  deprived 
of  their  constitutional  rights,  of  their 
human  rights,  and  I  felt  it  morally  as 
well  as  constitutionally  wrong.  But  all 
of  us  know  that  reason  finally  prevailed, 
that  the  Senate  was  able  to  vote  upon 
these  questions  and  between  1964  and 
1968,  It  approved  legislation  to  secure  as 
far  as  the  Congress  could  insure  to  all 
our  fellow  citizens  their  constitutional 
rights  of  nondiscrimination  and  the 
equal  protection  of  the  law.  In  addition, 
legislation  to  secure  economic  and  social 
Justice  has  been  enacted  although  it  is 
not  fully  realized.  Similarly,  other  con- 
troversial problems  which  will  come  be- 
fore this  body  can  be  enacted  as  the 
moral  and  just  opinion  of  the  country 
bears  upon  the  Congress.  It  is  interesting 
to  remember  that  during  the  long  de- 
bate in  1964,  the  late  Senator  Everett 
Dirksen  changed  his  opinion  upon  some 
sections  of  the  civil  rights  bill  and  wsis 
able  to  throw  his  great  influence  in  favor 
of  the  bill  and,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  Member,  secure  its  approval  by 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  many  great  speeches 
have  been  made  on  this  question  during 
the  debate — scholarly  and  practical. 
Without  derogation  of  any  of  the  argu- 
ments that  have  been  made,  I  hope  that 
Members  and  particularly  new  Members 
who  did  not  hear  on  last  Thursday  the 
speech  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  FuLBRiGHT),  will  read  his  state- 
ment. He  pointed  out  very  clearly  that 
the  maintenance  of  rule  XXII  Is  im- 
portant in  securing  the  position  of  the 
Senate  in  relation  to  the  executive  and 
the  judiciary,  in  being  able  to  bring  to 
bear  its  views  upon  the  Congress,  the 
other  branches  of  our  Government  and 
the  people.  The  war  in  VietnEim  Is  much 
with  us,  and  the  Senate  has  been  strug- 
gling to  present  Its  views  and  to  protect 
our  country  from  Ill-advised  interven- 
tions in  the  future.  Debate  and  extended 
d^ate  is  essential  to  this  process. 

Senator  Fulbright  stated  with  great 
force  the  importance  of  debate  to  demo- 
cratic procedures  and  the  maintenance 
of  democratic  institutions.  It  is  rather 
chilling  to  reflect  that  there  are  only  a 
few  countries  in  the  world  which  are  not 
authoritarian,  which  work  to  maintain 
democratic  values.  We  believe  that  those 
values  are  expressed  in  our  Constitution, 
particularly  in  the  bUl  of  rights,  and  in 
the  ceaseless  striving  of  the  majority  of 
our  people  for  their  fulfillment  and  pro- 
tection. Democracy  is  a  tenuoxis  institu- 
tion, one  that  could  fall  apart  by  arbi- 
trary and  ill-considered  action  by  the 


executive  or — and  this  is  what  we  are  dis- 
cussing today — by  the  Congress.  It  de- 
pends at  last  upon  a  measure  of  trust 
between  the  branches  of  our  Government 
and  trust  in  the  processes  of  the  institu- 
tion itself.  This  trust,  as  far  as  the  Con- 
gress is  concerned,  may  depend  upon  its 
reasoned  action,  proceeding  from  thor- 
ough consideration  of  ideas  proposed  by 
the  people  and  the  Congress.  I  mentioned 
last  Thursday  that  the  founders  of  our 
country's  system  of  government  were 
men  who  were  children  of  the  enlighten- 
ment, men  who  believed  that  reason  could 
and  would  prevail.  I  believe  this  con- 
tinues to  be  true  that  the  Members  of  our 
body  believe  it  to  be  true. 

I  submit  that  the  long  story  of  our  his- 
tory, particularly  our  political  history, 
shows  that  rule  XXII  is  one  means  of  as- 
suring Its  truth. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  to  me 
briefly  for  a  question? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  First,  Mr.  President,  let 
me  commend  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky for  his  very  fine  words  here  with 
reference  to  the  proposed  changes  in 
Presidential  elections  of  last  year,  and 
the  turmoil — and  it  was  turmoil — that 
we  were  having  in  the  clo.sing  days  of 
the  session,  for  a  month  or  6  weeks  at 
least,  that  caused  so  many  problems.  I 
thinly  that  is  certainly  a  matter  far  re- 
moved from  any  sectionalism.  It  is  not 
a  partisan  matter  in  any  way.  It  goes  to 
the  structure,  as  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky says,  the  very  fundamental  struc- 
ture of  our  entire  system  of  government. 

I  remember  at  the  time  I  thought  we 
were  debating  about  the  nroblem  we  had 
rather  than  debating  the  remedy  that 
was  proposed,  and  many  became  excited 
about  the  problem.  We  have  somewhat 
of  a  problem  in  this  area,  but  certainly 
time  has  shown  that  it  will  require  more 
deliberation,  more  minds  working  on  the 
subject,  and  more  penetrating  analyses 
of  the  problem  as  well  as  the  prospective 
solution. 

So  I  think  the  Senator  has  pointed  out 
something  here  which  is  home  out  by  ex- 
perience. 

The  Senator  and  I  have  both  been  here 
a  long  time.  We  heard  the  argument,  in 
the  old  days,  that  we  have  to  destroy 
rule  XXII,  otherwise  the  President,  faced 
with  defending  the  Nation,  might  not  be 
able  to  overcome  a  filibuster. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  found  out,  when 
we  got  into  a  war  here,  it  takes  years 
tiying  to  get  out  of  it,  without  any  reso- 
lution declaring  war  or  anything  else. 
We  just  got  in. 

So  the  matter  has  worked  the  very 
opposite  way  that  the  proponents  of  re- 
pealing rule  XXn  15  years  ago.  as  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  will  remember,  argued. 
Our  experience  has  been  totally  the  other 
way. 

This  just  shows  that  it  is  a  monstrous 
problem,  really,  to  try  to  find  the  exact 
depth  of  the  meaning  of  the  nile  and 
its  application.  I  commend  the  Senator 
highly.         

Mr.  COOPER.  I  think,  as  I  have  said 
before,  that  these  last  20  years  have 
shown  that  if  there  is  an  issue  before 


this  body,  one  which  has  been  reasoned 
out  and  is  believed  in  this  body  and  in 
the  country,  it  will  prevail,  and  that  to 
me  is  much  better  than  the  idea  that  be- 
cause speed  is  needed,  some  people  say 
action  is  needed,  and  that  whether  it  is 
good  action  or  bad  action,  we  have  to 

take  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  commend  the  Senator 
highly  for  his  fine  reasoning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  had  ex- 
pected that  tlie  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh)  would  make  some  remarks 
prior  to  the  vote,  and  I  am  informed  that 
he  is  coming  to  the  Chamber  for  that 
purpose.  But  in  the  time  remaining,  until 
he  appears,  I  should  like  to  say  a  word 
or  two  about  the  expressed  misgiving 
that  is  constantly  surfacing  in  this  de- 
bate to  the  effect  that  any  move  by  the 
Senate  to  reduce  from  two- thirds  to 
three-fifths  the  number  of  Senators  re- 
quired to  limit  debate  is  but  the  first  step, 
the  opening  wedge,  toward  majority 
cloture. 

The  history  of  the  last  50  years  demon- 
strates that  altering  the  rule  from  two- 
thirds  to  three-fifths  would  work  only 
a  modest  change.  If  three-fifths  had  ap- 
plied during  that  long  period  instead  of 
two-thirds,  cloture  would  have  been  in- 
voked 15  times  in  the  49  attempts,  rather 
than  eight.  So  there  is  no  reason  of 
record  for  those  who  champion  the  pres- 
ent rule  to  fear  that  so  modest  an  altera- 
tion would  have  any  drastic  impact  on 
the  Senate. 

In  fact,  implicit  in  the  arguments  of 
the  opposition  is  the  recognition  that  a 
three-fifths  rule  would,  in  itself,  do  no 
grievous  mischief.  But  it  is  said  that  this 
is  the  first  step,  this  is  the  opening  wedge, 
this  is  the  first  slice  of  a  salami  tactic, 
the  eventual  objective  of  which  is  to 
achieve  majority  cloture  rule  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Mr.  President,  I  deny  that.  Both  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  and  I,  as  the  two 
original  sponsors  of  this  resolution,  are 
against  a  majority  cloture  rule.  Many 
other  Senators  who  support  this  resolu- 
tion are  against  majority  cloture.  If  a 
count  were  to  be  taken  in  the  Chamber 
today,  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Senators  would  oppose  any  such  drastic 
revision  of  rule  XXn. 

Still,  it  is  said  that  lowering  the  bar- 
rier to  three-fifths  could  pave  the  way 
for  some  subsequent  change  in  the  rule, 
once  it  becomes  easier  to  obtain  a  limita- 
tion on  debate,  and  that,  in  this  way. 
Senate  Resolution  9  could  contribute  to 
the  prospects  for  majority  cloture  in  the 
future.  Mr.  President,  I  deny  that,  also. 
If  this  is  the  real  concern  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  resolution,  there  are  ways 
of  addressing  ourselves  to  that  problem. 
There  are  ways  by  which  we  could  make 
certain  that,  in  the  future,  there  would 
be  no  enhanced  possibility  of  reaching 
majority  cloture  through  the  enactment 
of  a  three-fifths  rule.  There  are  ways  it 
could  be  done,  if  this  is  what  really 
bothers  the  opponents  of  this  very  tem- 
perate change. 
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If  this  Is  the  problem,  we  can  look  Into 
it,  and  consider  how  it  could  be  resolved. 

But  surely,  after  30  days  of  debate,  a 
month  of  reiteration  of  argimients  so 
familiar  to  us  all,  there  comes  a  time 
when  the  Senate  ought  to  be  permitted 
to  vote.  I  think  that  time  has  come.  If 
we  do  not  Invoke  cloture  today,  then  I 
earnestly  solicit  the  attendance  of  all 
Senators  for  the  vote  next  Tuesday.  Let 
the  absent  Senators  come  back  to  their 
desks.  Let  them  return  to  the  trenches, 
where  this  fight  must  be  fought  and 
^^here  a  decision  must  be  made. 

I  would  hope  that  next  Tuesday's  vote 
would  be  a  decisive  vote,  that  it  would 
break  this  deadlock  and  enable  us  then 
to  proceed  to  a  settlement  of  this  Issue  In 
a  way  that  will  meet  the  legitimate  con- 
cerns that  have  been  expressed  in  the 
course  of  this  debate.  That  can  be  done, 
I  am  certain,  and  I  hope  we  can  move 
In  that  direction. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  By  "breaking  tlie 
deadlock,"  does  the  Senator  mean  that 
his  side  wins?  I  thought  we  had  broken 
the  deadlock  two  or  three  times. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  By  "breaking  the  dead- 
lock," I  mean  that  the  Senate  be  per- 
mitted to  vote,  so  that  Senators  may 
work  their  will  upon  rule  XXn. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
salute  the  Senator  from  Idaho  for  the 
tenacious  leadership  he  has  provided  for 
one  of  the  most  critical  problems  that 
confront  us  today. 

An  increasing  number  of  Americans 
have  begun  to  ask  rather  critical  ques- 
tions about  the  vitality  of  our  system, 
about  the  ability  of  the  democratic  proc- 
cess  to  meet  the  problems  of  our  Nation 
as  a  whole.  This  Is  the  most  dangerous 
and  damning  type  of  feeling  that  can 
exist  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  a  people. 
We  must  restore  the  faith  of  the  people 
In  the  vitality  of  their  institutions.  I 
think  we  are  asking  for  trouble  if  we  do 
not  recognize  that  this  feeling  exists  and 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

The  effort  to  amend  our  dangerously 
archaic  cloture  rule,  now  being  led  by 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas,  in  my  judgment  is  one  of 
the  most  salutary  steps  we  can  possibly 
take  toward  making  our  Institutions,  the 
very  foundation  of  our  society,  more  re- 
sponsive. By  making  our  Institutions 
more  responsive,  we  can,  together,  see 
that  they  come  to  bear  in  a  responsible 
way  on  the  problems  that  confront  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  not  in  the  Cham- 
ber earlier,  so  I  will  not  try  to  respond 
to  the  earlier  statements  of  some  Sena- 
tors. But  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  think 
we  should  point  to  last  year's  filibuster 
against  electoral  reform  as  evidence  of 
the  value  of  the  filibuster.  I  say  this  with 
all  deference  and  respect  to  those  who 
may  have  used  this  arg\mient.  but  I 
think    that    argiiment    Is    very    poorly 


founded.  This  subject  had  been  studied 
by  a  thorough  five  long  years  through 
thousands  of  pages  of  hearings.  The  Joint 
resolution  which  we  debated  passed  the 
House  overwhelmingly.  This  body  de- 
bated that  measure  for  4  weeks.  And 
of  course  final  passage  would  have 
required  a  two-thirds  vote  in  both 
Houses — not  Just  the  Senate,  but  a  two- 
thirds  vote  in  both  Houses — followed  by 
ratification  by  three-foiuths  of  the  State 
legislatures.  So  yet  because  of  the  fili- 
buster mounted  by  our  opponents,  the 
Senate  never  had  a  chance  to  vote  on 
the  merits  of  this  proposal.  The  use  of 
the  filibuster  in  this  manner  was  arbi- 
trary, in  my  Judgment,  dilatory,  and  cer- 
tainly not  in  the  best  interests  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  protect  and 
we  must  encourage  the  right  of  any  mi- 
nority to  exercise  its  ultimate  moral 
power.  But  if  we  go  beyond  that,  if  we 
allow  a  minority  position  to  dominate 
and  control,  to  undo  by  inaction  the  most 
careful  and  thorough  efforts  at  legisla- 
tive solutions,  than  we  abdicate  our  re- 
sponsibility and  we  encourage  those  who 
say  that  America's  problems  have  gotten 
beyond  the  reach  of  her  Institutions.  I 
reject  that  view,  and  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  reject  it.  There  is  no  better  place  to 
begin  than  by  invoking  cloture  now,  and 
proceeding  to  passage  of  the  Church- 
Pearson  resolution. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Less 
than  1  minute. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana.  I  think  he  has 
reminded  us  that  government  by  deliber- 
ation is  a  good  and  virtuous  thing,  but 
government  by  paralysis  can  be  a  very 
dangerous  thing.  That  is  why  I  hope  we 
can  move  on  and  close  debate,  so  that 
the  Senate  may  work  its  will. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Ellender).  All  time  has  now  expired. 

Pursuant  to  rule  XXII  and  the  hour 
of  1  o'clock  having  arrived,  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  pending  clo- 
ture motion,  which  the  Chair  directs  the 
clerk  to  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

CLOTUEX    ifOTXON 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  uf>on  the  mo- 
tion to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Resolution  (S.  Res.  9)  amending  Rule  XXII 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  with  re- 
spect to  the  limitation  of  debate. 

P«ANK     CHUaCH,     RCBXBT     GmFTIN.     MlKE 

MAMsraoj),  Hugh  Scott,  Jamxs  B. 
Pkabson,  Adlai  Stkvxnson,  John  Ttn*- 

NET.    WALTKB    p.    MONDALE,    JOSEPH    M. 

MoNTOTA,  FaxD  HAaais.  Oborgx  Mc- 
aovEXN.  Thomas  P.  Eaoleton,  Llotd 
Bentsen,  Richard  3.  Schweikeb, 
Charles  Pebct,  Robert  Tait,  Clai- 
borne Pell.  Marlow  Cook,  Clitporo 
P.  Case,  Jennimgs  Randolph. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
rule  XXn,  the  Chair  directs  the  clerk 
to  call  the  roll  to  ascertain  the  presence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 


Aiken 

Ellender 

Allen 

Ervln 

Allott 

Kannln 

Anderson 

OambreU 

U.iker 

Gravel 

Uayh 

onffln 

BeaU 

Oumey 

BeUmon 

Hansen 

Bennett 

Harris 

bentsen 

Hart 

bible 

Hartke 

boggs 

HolUngs 

Brock 

Hruska 

Brooke 

Hughes 

Buckley 

Hximpbrey 

Bardlck 

Inouye 

ayrd.  Va. 

Jackson 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Javlts 

Cannon 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Case 

Kennedy 

Chiles 

Long 

Church 

Magnuson 

Cooper 

Mansfield 

Cotton 

Mathlaa 

Curtis' 

McClellan 

Dole 

McOovem 

Domlnlck 

Mclntyre 

E&gleton 

MUler 

Eastland 

Mondale 

and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 
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Montoya 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pack  wood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

RlblcoS 

Roth 

Sax  be 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennla 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tunney 

Welcker 

WllUanu 

Young 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston)  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  cMr.  Mktcalf  ;  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGke),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbricht) 
are  at>sent  on  ofQcial  business.  I  also  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina (Mr.  Jordan)  is  absent  because  of 
illness.         

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Pong),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stkvens),  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towih) 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfuld)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  A 
quorum  \s  present. 

The  question  is.  Is  it  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  debate  shall  be  brought  to 
a  close?  The  yeas  and  nays  are  manda- 
tory under  the  rule,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Metcalf)  ,  and  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbright;  ,  who  is  absent 
on  official  business.  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  Sen- 
ator Mkicalf  and  I  were  permitted  to 
vote,  we  would  vote  "yea."  We  withhold 
our  votes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston)  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  armoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McQek),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright)  are 
absent  on  official  business.  I  also  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  North 
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Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  Is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McGee)  Is  paired  with  the 
Senators  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  and 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong)  .  If  they  were  present, 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  would  vote 
"nay"  and  the  Senators  from  Utah  and 
Hawaii  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Also,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Jordan)  has  a  pair  with  the  Sena- 
tors from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  and 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield).  If  they  were 
present,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Senators 
from  California  and  Oregon  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Finally,  as  Just  annoimced  by  the  ma- 
jority leader,  the  Jimlor  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  has  contributed 
toward  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright)  .  If  present, 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Montana  would 
vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Pong),  the 
Senator  from  Altiska  (Mr.  Stevens)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt^  Is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  FoNG>  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss)  are  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee).  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  would  each  vote 
"yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Wycwnlng 
would  vote  "nay."  ' 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cook)  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  are  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
would  each  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwatkr)  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt) 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  and  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston)  are  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Jordan)  .  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  and  the  Senator 
from  California  would  each  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  50, 
nays  36.  as  follows : 


[No.  8  Leg.) 

YEAS— 60 

Aiken 

Eagleton 

McGovern 

AUott 

Grlffln 

Mclntyre 

Anderson 

Harris 

Mondale 

Bayh 

Hart 

Montoya 

Beall 

Hprtke 

Muskle 

Bellmon 

Hughes 

Nelson 

Benisen 

Humphrey 

Packwood 

Bogga 

Inouye 

Pastore 

Brooke 

Jackson 

Pearson 

Burdlck 

Javlts 

Pell 

Case 

Kennedy 

Percy 

Church 

Magnuson 

Prouty 

Domlnlck 

Mathtas 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 
Rlblooff 
Saxbe 
Schwelker 


Allen 

Baker 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brock 

Buckley 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

ChUes 

Cooper 

(Jotton 


Scott  Taft 

Smith  Tunney 

Stevenson  Williams 
Symington 

NAYS— 36 


Curtis 

Dole 

Eastland 

EUender 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Gambrell 

Gravel 

Gumey 

Hansen 

HoUlngs 

Hruska 


Jordan,  Idaho 

Long 

McClellan 

MlUer 

Roth 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Welcker 

Young 


PRESENT    AND    GIVING    LIVE    PAIRS,    AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 


Mansfield,  for. 
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NOT  VOTING- 

Cook  GUtfleld  Mundt 

Cranston  Jordan,  N.C.        Stevens 

Fong  McGee  Tower 

Fulbright  Metcalf 

Goldwater  Moss 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  On 
this  vote  the  yeas  are  50,  the  nays 
are  36.  Two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent and  voting  not  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative,  the  motion  Is  rejected. 

Mr.  JAVrrS  and  Mr.  CHURCH  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  the  reservation  of  record  that,  as 
one  of  the  sponsors  of  this  measure,  I  do 
not  feel  boimd  by  any  determination 
made,  but  reserve  the  right  to  contend 
for  myself,  and  others  have  the  same 
right,  that  by  virtue  of  the  constitu- 
tional situation,  debate  has  nonetheless 
ended,  a  majority  having  voted  to  end 
debate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  that  another  cloture  motion  will 
be  filed  Friday  of  this  week,  so  that  the 
vote  will  come  at  1  o'clock  on  Tues- 
day next.  That  gives  the  Senate  notice 
of  1  full  week.  I  am  assured  by  the 
majority  leader  that  telegrams  will  go 
out  today  to  all  absentees  so  that  every 
opportunity  will  be  afforded  for  all  Sen- 
ators to  be  present  for  the  vote  next 
Tuesday.  This  matter  Is  most  crucial  and 
I  hope  the  leadership  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  will  make  every  effort  to  have 
all  Senators  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  corrobo- 
rate what  the  Senator  said.  The  major- 
ity leader  intends  to  send  out  telegrams 
tonight  to  all  Democratic  Senators  ur- 
gently requesting  that  they  be  here  on 
Tuesday  next  for  the  third  vote  on  clo- 
ture. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  minority  leader  also 
intends  to  send  out  telegrams  to  all 
Senators  on  the  minority  side,  urgently 
requesting  their  presence  on  Tuesday. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order  in  the  Chamber 
and  in  the  galleries? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  McCTLELLAN  addressed  the  Chair. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  McCHjELLAN.  Mr.  President,  can 
someone,  either  those  in  charge  of  the 
motion  and  the  debate  on  this  issue,  or 
the  leaders  on  either  side,  give  us  some 
indication  of  when  this  is  going  to  end? 
Can  they  give  us  some  indication  whether 
this  Is  going  to  be  repeated  contlnously? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  say  that 
there  will  be  a  total  of  at  least  three  votes 
on  cloture,  as  the  Senator  Is  well  aware, 
and  very  likely  four — a  possibility  of  two 
more  after  today. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Four. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Total. 

Mr.  McCTjELLAN.  Pour  votes  on 
cloture.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  Is  correct. 
There  have  been  two  already. 

Mr.  McCHjELLAN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM   THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECJUnVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Allen)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  sundry  nomi- 
nations, which  were  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXII  OF  THE 
STANDING  RULES  OF  THE  SENATE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution  (S. 
Res.  9)  amending  rule  XXn  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  with  re- 
spect to  the  limitation  of  debate. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  5,  1971,  I  had  the  privilege  to 
direct  some  remarks  on  the  proposed 
change  of  rule  XXII.  On  that  occasion  I 
was  limited  by  time  to  discuss,  in  full 
measure,  my  reasons  for  opposing  the 
proposal  before  us  and  by  unanimous 
consent  I  was  granted  permission  to  con- 
tinue my  remarks  at  a  later  date  and  that 
together  they  would  be  considered  as  one 
speech.  I  now  request  that  the  statement 
I  make  today  be  a  continuation  of  the 
one  I  made  on  February  5,  1971. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  just  witnessed  the  second  cloture 
vote  on  the  pending  proposal  to  chsmge 
the  rules  of  the  Senate,  to  take  up  the 
motion  and  the  resolution  that  would 
make  the  change. 

We  first  voted  on  the  cloture  motion  to 
close  debate  on  this  issue  on.  I  believe, 
last  Thursday,  February  18,  1971.  At  that 
time,  the  vote  was  48  yeas  and  37  nays. 
Today,  after  5  days  having  elapsed,  3 
of  them  in  which,  I  believe,  the  Senate 
engaged  in  further  debate  on  this  pro- 
posal, we  had  another  cloture  vote.  I 
believe  it  to  be  significant  that,  after  fur- 
ther debate  and  further  deliberations  by 
this  body,  there  has  been  no  significant 
change  in  the  sentiment  of  its  Members. 

Today  the  vote  was  50  to  36 — 50  Mem- 
bers for  cloture  and  36  Members  against. 
That  would  indicate  a  gain  of  two  votes 
on  the  part  of  those  favoring  the  pro- 
posal and  a  loss  of  one  on  the  part  of 
those  opposing.  However,  I  believe  this 
vote  simply  indicates  the  absence  of  one 
and  possibly  the  presence  of  two  who 
were  not  here  on  the  earlier  vote.  As 
far  as  I  can  observe,  that  is  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  vote.  In  other  words,  there 
has  been  no  real  change  In  the  senti- 
ment of  Members  of  this  body.  Of  the  14 
Senators  who  are  absent  today,  at  least 
four  of  them  are  known  to  oppose  clo- 
ture. So  if  those  were  added  to  the  36  who 
were  present  and  were  recorded,  there 
would  still  be  40  Members  of  this  body 
opposed  to  cloture,  which  is  quite  a 
significant  margin  for  the  opposition. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
still  a  lot  of  convincing  to  do  and  a  lot  of 
changing  to  take  place  If  ultimately  clo- 
ture Is  to  be  Invoked  on  this  proposal. 

Since  the  vote  on  this  Issuse  was  an- 
nounced today,  Mr.  President,  the  spon- 
sor of  the  motion  to  change  the  rule, 
together  with  the  leadership.  I  believe, 
immediately  announced  that  another 
cloture  motion  would  be  filed  and  that 
another  vote  will  be  taken  next  Tues- 
day. That  will  be  the  third  vote,  Mr. 
President. 

I  was  interested,  and  I  requested  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Chtjhch\  who  is  in  charge  of  this 
measure  for  the  proponents  of  the  rule 
change,  to  yield  to  me,  and  he  did.  At 
that  time,  Mr.  President,  I  asked  the  dis- 
tingxushed  Senator  from  Idaho,  or  the 
leadership,  to  advise  us  how  many  more 
votes  would  be  scheduled,  and  how  long 
this  debate  was  going  to  be  allowed  to 
continue. 

Previous  to  my  inquiry,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  announced  that  another  clo- 
ture motion  would  be  filed  and  that  we 
would  have  another  vote  next  Tuesday, 
in  the  hope  that  we  could  "break  the 
deadlock." 

The  only  rational  interpretation  of  the 
Senator's  words  "breaking  the  deadlock" 
is  for  his  side  to  win.  That  is  what 
prompted  me.  Mr.  President,  to  ask 
the  question  as  to  how  long  this  debate 
will  continue,  because  It  might  be  a  very 
long  time.  I  hope  It  will  be  indefinitely 
before  a  "deadlock"  Is  broken  in  that 
fashion.  Mr.  President. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  situation  Can 
be  referred  to  as  a  "deadlock"  on  the 


basis  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  a  two- 
thirds  vote  being  required  to  bring  this 
motion  up  for  consideration.  I  do  not 
consider  the  issue  a  deadlock  when  those 
who  propose  the  change  lose,  especially 
after  losing  twice  without  making  any 
gain.  From  my  viewpoint  that  is  a  new 
interpretation  of  "deadlock."  When  I 
lose.  I  know  I  have  lost.  If  it  were  a  sit- 
uation where  the  vote  was  tied,  or  even 
close,  that  would  be  a  deadlock:  but  there 
Is  not  a  deadlock  here,  except  that  the 
proponents  are  determined  to  carry  on 
this  filibuster  In  the  hope  that  they  will 
wear  out  the  opposition  and  in  that  fash- 
ion succeed. 

I  doubt,  Mr.  President,  that  those  tac- 
tics will  succeed.  I  doubt  that  those  who 
conscientiously  oppose  this  proposal  will 
be  worn  out  or  will  be  overpowered  and 
compelled  to  yield  this  great  principle 
that  has  been  a  bjilwark  of  our  democ- 
racy and  of  our  legislative  system  of  gov- 
ernment since  the  foimding  of  our  Re- 
public. I  do  not  believe,  Mr.  President, 
they  will  make  many  more  gains,  if  any. 
because  in  all  honesty  there  are  many 
among  their  own  who  have  some  reserva- 
tions about  changing  this  rule.  If  time 
permits  before  I  conclude  I  shall  quote 
from  some  articles  written  by  men 
known  to  be  strong  liberals,  warning 
their  colleagues  of  the  pitfall  in  which 
they  are  about  to  fall,  warning  them  that 
what  they  are  attempting  to  do  would  be 
of  great  disservice  to  the  cause  of  liberal- 
ism, which  they  advocate  so  profoundly 
and  so  earnestly. 

Yes.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  they 
really  know  what  they  are  doing  because 
this  rule  requiring  a  two-thirds  vote  to 
end  debate  serves  minorities.  It  is  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  suppression  of  mi- 
norities, and  If  I  correctly  understand 
the  great  principles  of  liberalism— the 
doctrine  of  liberalism  as  advocated  to- 
day: It  Is  to  protect  minorities. 

We  have  as  a  body  passed  many  civil 
rights  laws  to  protect  minorities.  I  did 
not  vote  for  some  of  them,  because  I 
thought  they  went  too  far.  But  let  that 
be  £is  it  may:  they  have  been  enacted. 
They  have  been  enacted  notwithstand- 
ing that  this  rule  has  prevailed.  When 
the  country  was  ready  for  those  laws  to 
be  passed,  or  when  Congress  thought  the 
country  was  prepared  to  accept  them, 
those  laws  were  enacted:  cloture  or  no 
cloture,  they  were  able  to  bring  about 
the  enactment  of  those  laws. 

We  witnessed,  in  the  closing  days  of 
the  last  session  of  Congress,  the  liberal 
faction  in  this  body  Invoking  these  rules 
for  unlimited  debate.  They  were  in  the 
minority.  Had  they  not  been.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, they  would  have  let  some  of  those 
Issues  come  to  a  vote.  But  they  were  in 
the  minority  at  the  time,  for  the  moment 
at  least,  and  they  exercised  their  right 
under  this  rule,  which  they  now  con- 
demn £ind  want  to  destroy.  They  used  it, 
Mr.  President,  because  It  protected  them. 

There  are  those  who  follow  the  liberal 
philosophy  In  this  country  who  recog- 
nize what  would  happen  and  what  is 
about  to  be  done  If  we  revoke  the  two- 
thirds  rule  and  a  mere  majority  of  this 
body  Is  given  the  power  to  Invoke  its  will. 
Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  the  major- 
ity in  extendliig  this  debate  is  to  try  to 
persuade   a    number   of   Senators   who 


voted  with  the  minority  today  to  change 
their  votes,  and  to  vote  with  them  to 
change  this  cloture  rule. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  we 
are  going  to  have  at  least  a  fourth  clo- 
ture vote.  I  do  not  know  when  that  will 
come — perhaps  10  days  or  2  weeks  from 
now — but  I  would  urge  those  who  are 
advocating  this  to  reexamine  the  merits 
of  their  proposal  and  to  weigh  it  In  the 
light  of  what  they,  too,  will  have  to  con- 
front from  time  to  time  in  this  body. 
When  they  are  in  a  minority  and,  by 
simply  Invoking  cloture,  the  majority 
will  be  able  to  force  Its  will  upon  them. 

While  they  are  preaching  to  others 
they  have  some  thinking  to  do.  While 
they  are  advocating  that  some  Members 
in  the  minority  should  change  our  posi- 
tion, they  might  well  reexamine  their 
own  position.  I  think  that  when  they  do 
that,  If  they  can  do  It  impartially,  with- 
out any  bias  or  prejudice,  many  of  them 
may  well  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  are  in  error  and  that  wisdom  dic- 
tates that  what  they  are  about  to  do 
they  should  not  do.  That  would  be  my 
hope.  But  if  that  does  not  prevail,  if 
they  are  defeated  at  the  time  a  cloture 
motion  comes  up  and  there  is  a  dead- 
lock, we  may  stay  deadlocked  from  now 
to  eternity. 

Returning  for  a  moment  to  my  Febru- 
ary 5  statement,  I  entered  into  a  colloquy 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  and  sug- 
gested that  a  suivey  shoiild  be  made  of 
the  time  that  has  been  wasted  on  this 
subject  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. We  are  all  keenly  aware  of  the 
criticism  that  has  been  made,  due  to  the 
lengthy  discussion  of  this  issue  and  that 
it  was  my  sincere  hope  that  when  a  vote 
might  be  taken  on  this  measure,  the  mat- 
ter would  be  considered  settled  and  that 
then  we  immediately  proceed  with  other 
pending  business  before  us. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  a  vote  has  been 
taken  twice,  and  the  proponents  of  the 
rule  change  have  not  been  able  to  mus- 
ter— in  fact,  they  have  been  able  to  make 
no  gains — under  the  rules,  a  significant 
number  of  Senators  to  agree  with  their 
position.  A  significant  number  of  Sena- 
tors whom  they  had  hoped  would  agree 
with  them  in  their  position  have  not 
agreed,  and  the  Senate  stands  recorded 
today  at  about  the  same  division  as  when 
we  voted  last  week.  We  are  already  told 
that  we  have  to  wait  for  two  more  clo- 
ture votes.  But  I  would  hope  that,  after 
reconsideration,  the  leadership  and  those 
sponsoring  this  resolution  would  be 
willing  to  let  the  next  cloture  vote  next 
Tuesday  end  this  matter,  so  that  we 
might  get  down  to  business,  so  that  we 
might  return  to  the  many  other  tasks 
before  us,  many  of  which  directly  affect 
the  people  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
previous  remarks,  we  were  discussing  the 
tremendous  importance  of  full  and  free 
debate  In  the  Senate.  This  tradition,  for 
the  most  part,  has  been  vital  in  keeping 
the  American  people  fully  Informed  with 
respect  to  the  pending  Issues  of  the  day. 
Many  legislative  proposals  involve  highly 
complex  issues,  as  well  as  the  expendi- 
ture of  large  amounts  of  public  money. 

Mr.  President.  I  recaU  that  the  Uberal 
element,  who  are  here  today  Insisting  on 
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changing  this  rule,  were  the  primary 
forces  that  were  opposing  the  expendi- 
ture of  certain  funds  during  the  closing 
days  of  the  last  session,  and  they  con- 
Unued  a  filibuster  here  for  day  after 
day  Ftoally,  a  compromise  was  reached 
that  postponed  that  issue  until  some 
time  later  this  year.  I  wonder  whether 
they  would  have  appreciated  cloture 
then,  because  they  would  have  lost.  It 
works  both  ways. 

This  is  not,  as  has  often  been  said,  Just 
an  issue  in  which  the  South  alone  should 
be  made  a  target.  Today  finds  more 
filibustering  by  the  liberal  element  on 
issues  that  come  before  this  body  than 
by  the  conservative  forces.  We  witness 
It  all  the  time.  They  know  not  what  they 
do  Mr.  President.  That  is  the  problem. 

Although  a  cursory  study  of  these 
proposed  programs  might  appear  to  be 
in  the  public  Interest,  when  subject  to 
close  scrutiny,  aspects  are  revealed  which 
demonstrate  that  they  are  either  not  in 
the  best  Interest  of  the  people  or  that, 
as  an  end  result,  they  would  hamper 
rather  than  facilitate  the  administra- 
tion of  our  previous  efforts.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  legislative  programs  which 
have  been  transmitted  to  Congress  by 
the  Chief  Executive,  although  deemed  ob- 
jectlonal  In  part,  were  subsequently  en- 
acted, after  serious  debate.  In  far  better 
form  and  substance  than  when  they 
were  Introduced. 

We  can  take  the  record  of  filibustering 
in  the  Senate  and  add  the  pluses  and  the 
minuses,  the  instances  in  which  good  has 
come  from  It  and  the  Instances  in  which 
harm  has  been  done,  and  the  plus  side 
will  have  a  decided  advantage.  The  bal- 
ance Is  on  the  plus  side. 

Why  do  they  want  to  change  it?  I  ask 
this  sincerely.  I  know  that  many  of  my 
colleagues  are  very  sincere.  They  believe 
the  Senate  ought  to  expedite  Its  busi- 
ness. Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  the 
rule,  one  of  the  fundamental  reasons  for 
it.  one  of  the  justifications  for  It,  Is  that 
the  Senate  carmot  be  swayed  Into  hasty 
and  Ill-advised  action. 

I  recall  when  Senator  Taft  stood  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate — I  was  here — at 
the  time  when  the  President  had  sent 
down  an  urgent  message  in  connection 
with  labor  legislation  during  the  period 
of  a  strike.  Had  we  not  had  the  cloture 
rule  then,  hasty  legislation  would  have 
been  enacted  that  would  have  caused 
great  harm.  The  fact  that  we  had  un- 
limited debate  saved  the  day  and  pre- 
vented the  Senate  from  acting  unwisely 
and  hastily  and  doinE:  something  It  would 
regret  and  would  later  have  to  retract. 

Mr.  President,  reiterating  what  I  said 
in  my  opening  remarks  on  this  Issue  when 
I  previously  addressed  the  Senate :  Some 
Presidential  proposals  have  much  merit; 
others  have  some  merit;  and  still  others 
have  little  or  no  merit  at  all.  So  It  is  in 
the  legislative  process  that  these  propos- 
als that  come  from  the  President  pre- 
pared by  his  advisers  should  be  carefully 
considered  and  analyzed. 

Yes.  Mr.  President,  we  will  all  give 
great  weight  to  any  message  or  bills  the 
President  sends  down  here  to  be  Intro- 
duced as  an  administration  bill,  but  yet, 
every  Member  of  this  body  knows  what 
possibly  a  large  segment  of  the  public 
does  not  know;  namely,  that  these  bills 


are  prepared  by  staff  personnel  and  not 
by  those  elected  by  the  constituencies. 
The  President  of  the  United  States,  with 
the  great  burden  of  responsibility  rest- 
ing on  him,  and  the  exacting  demands 
upon  his  time  and  attention,  cannot  pos- 
sibly analyze  all  the  bills  and  proposals 
and  weigh  them.  None  of  his  recommen- 
dations should  be  accepted  by  us  with- 
out careful  analysis,  examination,  and 
debate — and  sometimes  long  debate. 
When  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  have 
considered  and  acted  upon  such  propos- 
als, they  may,  and  often  do,  emerge  In  a 
form  quite  different  from  the  original 
submission,  or,  in  some  instances,  they 
may  not  be  acted  upon  at  all. 

That  is  the  way  it  should  be,  and  we 
should  do  nothing  here  that  would  seri- 
ously impair  that  process.  Or  they  may 
be  acted  upon  and  rejected  by  aflBrma- 
tive  vote  of  either  Hotise  or  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  Action  in  the  other  body  is 
relatively  rapid  due,  in  part,  to  strict 
limitations  on  debate  and  the  party  ma- 
chinery through  which  it  functions. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  those  who  want 
speedy  action,  those  who  want  immediate 
action,  those  who  insist  that  everything 
be  expedited  can  have  it  expedited  In  the 
other  House.  That  Is  the  House  of  ex- 
pedition. I  do  not  Intend  to  criticize.  The 
rales  are  that  way  and  maybe  rightly  so, 
but  there  should  be  some  place  where  a 
halt  is  called,  where  a  sign  or  a  signal 
of  "stop,  look,  and  listen  before  you  go 
further"  is  raised — a  warning  that  there 
may  be  danger  present  or  Imminent,  to 
look  and  to  see  before  we  proceed. 

Where  is  it  going  to  be  if  It  Is  not  go- 
ing to  be  in  the  Senate?  Take  that  away 
and  I  say  that  a  mere  majority,  at  their 
whim,  can  bring  a  bill  to  a  vote  in  the 
Senate.  I  realize  the  proponents  say  that 
this  proposal  does  not  do  that.  Of  course 
it  does  not  but  it  Is,  as  I  said  before,  a 
whittling  away  process.  Give  them  today 
the  present  modification  and  tomorrow 
they  will  want  more  changes  and  more 
changes  and,  finally,  if  they  have  their 
way  about  It,  those  who  are  the  most 
extreme  In  advocating  this  revision  will 
seek  to  make  mere  majority  will  control- 
ling in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  just  spoke  of  the  ac- 
tions in  the  other  body  and  how  rela- 
tively rapidly  they  work.  The  Senate, 
however,  with  Its  tradition  of  full  and 
free  debate,  is  in  a  position  to  devote 
more  time  to  legislative  proposals,  and 
to  keep  the  American  people  fully  In- 
formed with  respect  to  vital  pending 
issues. 

Without  any  reflection  upon  the  other 
body — and  certainly  I  would  not  do  that, 
Mr.  President — and  I  had  the  honor  to 
serve  In  the  other  body — ^this  is  no  re- 
flection. Mr.  President,  they  just  do  not 
have  the  time  over  there  to  give  full 
debate  to  any  Issue. 

If  it  cannot  be  debated  over  there, 
where  is  full  debate  to  take  place?  Take 
away  this  rule  and  it  may  be  nowhere, 
because  majorities  In  this  body  are  some- 
times moved  by  passion  and  emotion  and 
will  demand  speed  and  evaluating  some- 
thing as  an  emergency  will  exaggerate 
the  urgency  of  the  moment.  If  we  are 
not  going  to  have  any  brakes,  if  there  are 
to  be  no  brakes,  but  If  we  are  to  proceed 
full  speed  ahead,  pell  mell,  in  the  en- 


actment of  legislation,  at  the  mere  whim 
of  a  majority,  then  we  are  giving  up  one 
of  our  b€isic  responsibilities.  From  which 
body  is  it  that  the  country  keeps  best 
informed  on  the  issues  of  our  time? 

Is  it  the  Senate?  It  Is  the  Senate.  Not 
because  those  in  the  House  are  not  just 
as  able,  patriotic,  or  as  dedicated  as  we 
are,  but  because  their  numbers  are  so 
great  and  time  is  of  the  essence  so  that 
they  can  and  must  often  act  hastily  and 
without  adequate  debate. 

And  often  without  necessary  informa- 
tion. Whereas,  Mr.  President,  this  is  the 
only  place  where  there  can  be  adequate 
debate  and  where  that  debate  can  be 
carried  through  the  news  media  to  the 
people  of  this  Nation.  The  people  have 
the  right  to  know,  they  are  the  ultimate 
judges,  who  should  be  informed,  so  as  to 
weigh  and  make  the  judgments  upon 
which  they  will  exercise  their  franchise 
at  the  next  election. 

Do  we  want  to  stop  that? 

I  do  not  count  the  gains  or  count  the 
losses.  I  have  a  minus  column  and  a  plus 
column  as  to  evaluating  this  Issue  and 
as  to  passing  Judgment  on  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  spoke  of  that  a  few 
minutes  ago.  Any  candid,  fair,  thorough, 
impartial  examination  of  the  record  on 
filibusters,  evaluating  those  that  did 
harm  and  those  that  prevented  harm,  any 
fair  and  impartial  evaluation  of  that 
record,  any  full  assessment  of  it,  in  my 
judgment,  will  show  a  large  margin  on 
the  plus  side. 

For  that  Is  the  way  we  often  determine 
the  course  we  shoiid  pursue.  There  is 
some  good  and  some  bad  in  most  legisla- 
tion that  comes  before  us.  I  have  voted — 
as  does  every  other  Member  of  this  body 
sometimes — for  a  bill  that  has  something 
in  it  I  do  not  like  and  I  wish  it  were  not 
in  the  bill,  but  I  vote  for  it  because  I 
evaluate,  make  an  assessment,  and  strike 
a  balance  between  that  which  is  good  and 
that  which  Is  bad  as  best  I  can.  I  balance 
it  all  out,  and  that  which  outweighs  the 
other  Is  the  course  that  I  pursue  in  vot- 
ing for  legislation. 

That  is  the  course  I  am  sure  that  every 
colleague  of  mine  pursues  in  this  body. 
That  Is  the  course  we  are  pursuing  on 
the  pending  Issue.  It  Is  a  question  of 
whose  judgment  is  correct,  who  has  made 
the  correct  assessment.  It  Is  not  a  per- 
sonal matter. 

We  are  all  dedicated  to  our  country  and 
trying  to  do  what  we  honestly  believe  is 
right  for  It. 

There  are  those  who  conscientiously 
believe  that  we  need  to  speed  up  action 
in  the  Senate.  I  would  like  to  see  us  ex- 
pedite matters  sometimes,  too.  But  If  we 
let  speed  and  haste  predominate,  If  that 
is  to  take  precedence  over  merit  and 
quality,  then  we  are  traveling  a  danger- 
ous road. 

I  think  that  course  Is  Imperative.  There 
Is  no  other  way.  So  why,  Mr.  President, 
shall  we  not  be  able  here  to  evaluate 
this  proposal  on  the  basis  of  what  we  are 
going  to  lose  and  the  potential  evil  con- 
sequences if  we  change  the  rule,  as 
against  what  we  know  the  record  Is  now 
with  the  experience  we  have  already  had? 
We  know.  We  do  not  have  to  guess.  We 
have  had  50-odd  years  of  experience 
with  it. 

Mr.  President,  each  Senator  csm  evalu- 
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ate  a  matter  for  himself.  What  legisla- 
tion Is  there  today,  what  Issue  Is  before 
the  people  that  this  rule  prevents  the 
Senate  from  acting  on? 

We  had  an  Issue  up  for  consideration 
at  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress on  which  those  who  want  to  change 
the  rule  were  on  the  other  side  and  were 
making  use  of  the  rule  to  prevent  a  vote 
on  the  Issue, 

Mr.  President,  that  issue  ultimately  Is 
going  to  be  resolved.  In  the  meantime 
the  people  will  be  better  Informed  about 
it.  whichever  way  it  is  resolved.  The  de- 
lay in  my  judgment  will  not  have  any 
fatal  consequences  to  the  country.  It 
ought  to  be  resolved,  but  I  would  not  vote 
for  cloture  to  resolve  it  immediately.  I 
would  want  the  other  side,  with  whom  I 
may  disagree,  to  have  their  chance  to  de- 
bate the  matter. 

Only  eight  times  has  cloture  been  suc- 
cessful out  of  51  times  it  has  been  in- 
voked by  the  Senate.  Well,  there  has  not 
been  much  lost  by  that,  as  In  most  In- 
stances the  proponents  did  not  even  get 
a  majority.  On  15  occasions,  they  were 
incapable  of  finding  a  simple  majority  of 
those  present  and  voting  to  vote  for  clo- 
ture. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  Imperative  that 
there  be  a  majority  on  any  vote.  Even 
a  majority  did  not  want  what  the  clo- 
ture advocates  wanted. 

Mr.  President,  this  liberty  of  debate, 
enjoyed  only  by  the  U.S.  Senate  dur- 
ing the  course  of  its  deliberations,  has 
served  and  continues  to  serve  as  a  salu- 
tory  check  on  the  administration,  af- 
fords the  minority  full  and  adequate  op- 
portunity to  present  its  position,  and 
assures  at  least  one  open  forum  in  the 
Nation  for  the  free  consideration  of  is- 
sues which  might  otherwise  be  obscured 
or  smothered  completely. 

Mr.  President,  we  now  have  a  Presi- 
dent who  is  not  of  my  political  persua- 
sion. During  the  32  years  I  have  served 
in  Congress.  I  have  served  under  both 
Republican  and  Democrat  Presidents.  I 
have.  I  suppose  maybe  not  quite  as  often, 
but  I  am  not  sure,  possibly  as  often, 
opposed  what  some  Democratic  Presi- 
dents have  recommended  as  I  have  what 
some  Republican  Presidents  have  recom- 
mended. I  am  sure  that  is  true,  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  Issues  where  clo- 
ture became  Involved. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  a  Demo- 
cratic President,  with  all  of  the  power 
that  Is  reposed  in  the  OflBce  of  the  Presi- 
dency, to  have  the  power  to  force  legisla- 
tion through  this  body  by  majority  vote, 
to  force  cloture  by  a  majority  vote  and 
cut  off  debate!  It  will  be  a  national 
tragedy  if  that  happens. 

I  have  noticed  that  some  Members 
here,  more  liberal  in  their  views  and 
philosophy  than  I.  who  have  tried  to 
warn  their  colleagues  that  they  are  put- 
ting In  the  hands  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  by  reducing  the  num- 
ber required  for  cloture,  more  and  more 
power. 

I  do  not  think  we  want  to  do  that. 
These  are  troublesome  times.  Maybe 
they  are  perilous  times.  Who  knows?  But 
I  do  not  think  we  are  ready  for  any  form 
of  dictatorship. 

Instead  of  liberalizing  and  increasing 
the  concentration  of  power,  we  would  do 


well  to  hold  the  reins  where  we  now  have 
them  and  not  fall  victim  to  our  preju- 
dices or  to  our  enthusiasm  for  haste  and 
decision. 

Mr.  President,  those  of  us  who.  on  oc- 
casion, engage  in  extended  debate,  do 
not  do  so  lightly,  or  for  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  impeding  the  transaction  of  the 
Nation's  business.  We  utilize  this  shield 
of  democracy  to  keep  the  American  peo- 
ple informed  and  to  present  facts  and 
information  to  our  colleagues  which  have 
resulted  in  major  improvements  in  pend- 
ing legislation  or  in  decisions  which  re- 
sult in  considerable  benefit  to  the  Nation. 
Many  instances,  known  to  almost  all  of 
those  present,  may  be  cited  In  which  ex- 
tended debate  has  resulted  In  the  adop- 
tion of  vital  amendments  to  pending 
legl3lation.  refusal  to  consent  to  the  Pres- 
ident's ratification  of  a  treaty  or  refusal 
to  consent  to  the  confirmation  of  a  Pres- 
idential nominee  for  high  ofBce.  It  was 
only  through  the  medium  of  free  and  full 
extended  debate  that  this  protective  ac- 
tion has  been  possible.  Can  such  actions, 
in  honesty,  and  good  conscience,  be  said 
to  hinder  and  impede  the  Nation's  busi- 
ness? Can  the  exercise  of  care,  prudence 
and  responsibility  be  characterized  as 
dereliction  of  duty?  I  submit.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  contrary  Is  true.  The  ab- 
sence of  careful  deliberation  and  the  fail- 
ure to  scrutinize  Presidential  legislative 
proposals,  treaties  and  nominations 
would  constitute  dereliction  of  duty.  For 
it  was  for  this  very  purpose  that  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Pounding  Fathers. 

I  think  it  has  already  been  cited  in 
this  debate,  but  I  do  not  think  it  can  be 
repeated  too  often,  that  a  concrete  ex- 
ample, and  one  of  recent  vintage,  is  the 
action  of  the  Senate  on  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Justice  Portas  to  be  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States.  That  instance.  Mr. 
President,  serves  to  illustrate  the  vital 
importance  and  the  benefits  to  the  Na- 
tion of  full  and  free  debate  in  this  body. 

I  do  not  recall  the  vote,  but  there  was 
a  cloture  effort  made  to  close  debate. 
I  am  not  sure  whether  a  majority  voted 
to  invoke  cloture.  If  so,  it  was  a  very 
small  majority.  Had  there  been  a  vote 
on  that  nomination  at  that  time,  Mr. 
President,  a  majority  of  the  Members 
of  this  body  no  doubt  would  have  voted 
for  confirmation.  But  fortunately  for 
this  nile  in  the  Senate,  and  by  exercis- 
ing this  rule,  we  were  given  time,  those 
of  us  who  felt  that  it  was  an  unwise 
and  imprudent  nomination,  to  develop 
the  facts  and  to  influence  the  country, 
and  to  prevent  that  confirmation.  And. 
Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
tears  that  have  been  shed  by  the  pub- 
lic l}ecause  those  who  wanted  to  invoke 
cloture  lost  in  that  effort.  I  do  think 
there  has  been  rejoicing  in  many  quar- 
ters because  the  facts  at  that  time,  as 
represented  here,  and  perhaps  some  that 
have  developed  since,  clearly  sustained. 
I  believe,  the  judgment  of  those  who 
opposed  that  nomination.  Several  im- 
portant issues  concerning  this  nomina- 
tion had  been  raised,  maldng  it  clear 
that  extensive  committee  hearings 
would  be  required.  Those  Issues  and  re- 
lated facts  were  further  developed  dur- 
ing   committee    hearings.    Thereafter. 
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they  were  fully  aired  and  debated  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  where  the  pub- 
lic could  be  and  was  kept  fully  informed 
relative  to  various  pertinent  facts.  Be- 
cause it  was  felt  by  some  Members  that 
further  debate  and  discussion  wa.s  neces- 
sary, they  insisted  upon  exercising  their 
right  and  continuing  the  debate.  As  I 
recall  an  attempt  to  cut  off  debate  by 
invoking  cloture  failed  by  a  vote  of  45- 
43,  as  I  recall — a  very  narrow  margin 
as  I  have  pointed  out — and  debate  con- 
tinued until  the  President  withdrew  the 
nomination  at  the  request  of  the  nom- 
inee. 

Mr.  President,  the  ultimate  goal  of  this 
effort — and  there  are  some  who  are  sup- 
porting this  cloture  who  do  not  fully 
appreciate  what  I  now  suggest — is  clo- 
ture by  majority  vote.  That  will  not  come 
immediately,  but  if  we  keep  whittling 
at  this  rule,  it  is  inevitable. 

Mr.  President,  if  not  for  the  tradition 
of  full,  open,  and  imllmlted  debate  in  this 
body,  his  nomination  might  have  been 
pushed  through  in  routine  fashion  and 
the  American  people  might  never  have 
been  fully  informed  concerning  the  basic 
issues  Involved,  or  why  so  many  of  us  in 
this  body  opposed  that  confirmation.  In- 
tense pressure  was  used  by  the  White 
House  at  that  time  to  try  to  persuade 
Members  of  this  body  to  abandon  debate 
and  permit  a  confirmation  vote  to  be 
taken.  Proponents  of  this  nomination  re- 
quired 59  votes  to  invoke  cloture.  The 
fact  that  they  were  able  to  muster  only 
45  votes  la  favor  of  cutting  off  debate  Is 
ample  evidence  that  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  Senators  did  not  consider  thii 
nomination  to  be  in  the  public  interest. 
Yet,  if  cloture  could  have  been  Invoked 
by  a  simple  majority  vote,  the  nominee 
would  have  been  confirmed.  It  might 
not  have  been  disastrous  to  the  Nation 
had  that  occurred,  Mr.  President,  but 
it  certainly  would  not  have  served  the 
public  interest. 

I  do  not  wish  to  belabor  the  point. 
I  use  it  only  as  an  illustration.  I  use  it 
only  to  sound  a  warning,  Mr.  President, 
of  what  we  are  about  to  do.  A  power  is 
reposed  in  this  t»ody  which  we  are  now 
requested  to  surrender — a  power  which. 
as  I  have  pointed  out.  on  balance  serves 
the  interest  of  the  coimtry. 

With  further  reference  to  the  charge 
that  imllmlted  debate  impedes  the  trans- 
action of  the  Nation's  business,  a  study 
made  by  the  late  Dr.  George  B.  Gallo- 
way, then  senior  specialist  in  American 
Government  of  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service  of  the  Library  of  Ccmgresa. 
clearly  refutes  this  contention.  Prepared 
for  use  at  the  1957  hearings  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
on  proposed  amendments  to  rule  XXU. 
it  shows  that  of  36  bills  which  had  been 
delayed  or  defeated  by  the  use  of  a  so- 
called  filibuster,  between  1865  and  1950, 
25  were  later  enacted.  Subsequent  re- 
search reveals  that  of  the  remaining  U. 
legislation  has  since  been  enacted  cover- 
ing the  sut>stance  and  objectives  of  nine 
of  those  measures.  See  Table  I.  which  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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KMomtnictlon  ol  Loul$l»n» 1»5. 
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KS5c»a).-:::::::::::::::::|:i9«^3:::: 
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Ani.d  ship  bill..  9  7 

MiMRl  Unds  iMsIng  bill 919.         ...    . 

Antllyncliblll$(3)i.  ._^.--..  19^,1935,1937. 

HiiriterY  bird  con$«rv»tlon  bill 1926 

SSipalcn  Inmtlgitton  resolution 1927 


186S 

1909  (rcpalM). 


At  intorvab 

1907, 1912 

.  1903  > 

1936 

.  1911" 

1912  (admlttod}. 
.  1916 


1920. 


1929.. 
1927  I. 


X 
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Flibustered 


Passed 
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Colorado  river  bllU (2) 1927,1928 1928i. 

Emerjency  officers  retirement  bin 1927 1928.. 

WtshlMJnn  public  buildings  bill 1927 1»2«.. 

RHOlunon  to  postpone  national  origins  1929 1929.. 

rrovisions  of  immigration  laws. 

Industry  Investteatton..  1931 1935.. 

Supplemental  defidency  bill 1935 1936... 

Prevailing  wage  amendment  to  work  reHet  1935 1936... 


bill. 

Flood  control  bill 1935 

Coal  conservation  bill 1936 -.. 

AntI  poll-tax  bills  (4)  > 1942.1944,1946, 

1948. 

FEPC  bill' -.  1946 

FEPCbiin 1950 


1936. 
1937. 


X 

X 


I  la  special  or  subsequent  sessions. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  all  of  these  meas- 
ures, before  they  were  finally  enacted, 
were  not  only  thoroughly  debated,  but 
many  of  them  were  revised,  amended, 
and  improved  in  the  public  Interest. 

In  a  later  study,  covering  the  period 
between  1950  through  1970,  of  27  bills, 
or  other  measures,  which  were  delayed 
or  defeated  because  of  extensive  debate, 
14  were  subsequently  enacted,  and  the 
objectives  of  a  number  of  others  have 
been  or  probably  will  be,  accomplished 
at  a  later  date. 

See  table  n,  which  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


>  Subsequent  enactment  In  some  form. 


Flibustered 


Not 
Passed   passed 


Sot  machine  bW 

Tide  lands  oil  bll 

Atomic  Energy  Act 

amendment 

Oi  rlftits  bi« 

Civl  rights  bIN 

Senate  rules,  adoption  of. 
Literacy  test  for  voting. . 
Communications 

atelitebiil ... 

Amendment  to  rule  22. . . 

Civil  rights  bW 

Reapportionment 

amendment 

Voting  rights 

RigH  to  worl< 

CMI  Rights  (open 

houslni) 

District  ol  Columbia 

konwrule 

Amendment  to  rule  27 
Campaign  fund  flnanc- 

Open  bousing 

Fortes  nomination 

Amendment  to  rule  22... 
Hayneaworth  nomination. 

Carswell  nomination 

Coeper-Cliurch 

amendment 

Abdithment  of  electoral 

csllefe 

Famly  assistance  plen... 
Slioe.  teitle  import 

quota 

Fendsforsupenonic 

transport.. 


t9SI  USi 

1953  1953 

1954  1954 
1957  1957 

1960  1960 

1961  X 

1962  1965-1970 

1962  1962 

1963  X 

1964  1964 

1964  X 

1965  1965 
1965-1966  .  -  X 

1966  1968 

1966 X 

1967  X 

1967  X 

1968  1968 

1968  X 

1969  X 

1969  X 

1970  X 

1970      1970 

1970 X 

1970 X 

1970 X 

1970      1970 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
point  out  again  that  many  of  these  bills 
were  subsequently  amended,  revised  or 
Improved  in  the  public  interest.  So  the 
charge  that  rule  XXll,  in  its  present 
form,  places  undue  power  in  the  hands 
of  a  minority  simply  cannot  be  supported 
for  reasons  already  noted. 

The  very  civil  rights  legislation,  Mr. 
President,  advocated  by  those  who  now 
propose  to  change  this  rule,  was  enacted 


to  protect,  as  they  claim,  a  minority. 
Now,  conversely,  they  seek  not  the  pro- 
tection of  the  minority  in  the  Senate 
but  they  seek  to  impose  a  rule  that  would 
be  oppressive  to  the  minority. 

Although  a  minority  can,  by  means  of 
extoided  debate,  delay  final  action  on  a 
pending  measure,  or  even  cause  its  de- 
feat, as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  majority 
can  always  override  the  minority  if  it 
truly  desires  to  do  so.  The  fact  that 
during  the  period  1865-1970,  39  out  of  63 
bills  which  had  been  delayed  or  defeated 
by  a  filibuster,  were  ultimately  enacted, 
demonstrates  this  fact  and  serves  fur- 
ther to  refute  the  charge.  Furthermore, 
there  is  no  indication  that  the  measures 
so  delayed  were  defeated  solely  because 
of  the  filibuster.  It  is  more  likely  that, 
as  a  result  of  free  and  unlimited  debate, 
facts,  previously  unknown,  were  brought 
to  light  which  resulted  in  unfavorable 
action  on  the  measures.  Finally,  it  is 
quite  likely  that  some  of  the  recently- 
defeated  measures  may  be  enacted  in  the 
92d  Congress. 

That  is  quite  true  with  respect  to  some 
measures  or  Issues  that  were  filibustered 
by  those  of  liberal  persuasion  in  this 
body  during  the  last  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  years,  unlim- 
ited debate  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  has  been  characterized  by  some 
as  a  heinous  device,  designed  as  they 
claim,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  enabling 
"a  willful  minority"  to  prevent  the  enact- 
ment of  civil  rights  legislation. 

I  submit  that  this  contention  Is  com- 
pletely without  merit  and  is  abimdantly 
refuted  by  the  record.  First,  unlimited 
debate  has  been  resorted  to  in  more 
measures  having  no  connection  with  civil 
rights  than  with  respect  to  civil  rights 
measures;  and,  second,  unlimited  debate 
has  not  prevented  the  ensictment  of  a 
very  large  number  of  so-called  civil 
rights  measures.  In  fact,  the  civil  rights 
advocates  have  had  passed  almost  every 
bill  they  wanted.  I  think  some  of  them 
have  been  Improved.  Some  of  them,  by 
reason  of  delay  and  by  reason  of  debate, 
have  been  modified  so  that  they  are  not 
as  harsh  and  unjust  in  some  of  their 
provisions  as  they  were  when  originally 
introduced  and  as  they  would  have  been 
had  they  been  enacted  hastily  and  had 
there  been  no  delay  and  had  there  not 
been  adequate  debate  on  them. 

With  respect  to  the  first  matter,  an 
examination  of  the  record  reveals  that, 
between  1917,  when  the  first  cloture  rule 
was  adopted,  and  1970 — a  period  of  63 
years — out  of  49  attempts  to  invoke  clo- 


ture, civil  rights  measures  were  involved 
on  only  19  occasions.  The  remaining  30 
motions  to  invoke  cloture  Involved  a  va- 
riety of  measures.  Including  treaties,  for- 
eign loans,  labor  and  labor  disputes, 
communications,  banking,  atomic  en- 
ergy, public  buildings,  nominations,  and 
other  matters. 

With  respect  to  the  use  of  unlimited 
debate  to  prevent  the  enactment  of  civil 
rights  measures,  we  find  that  during  the 
51 -year  period  under  discussion,  cloture 
was  Invoked  19  times  in  connection  with 
such  measures,  broken  down  as  follows: 
two,  antilynchlng;  three,  an tl poll  tax; 
three,  FEPC;  two,  literacy  tests;  one, 
voting  rights;  four,  open  housing;  and 
four,  other  various  aspects  of  civil  rights. 
Purthermore,  three  of  these  measures — 
the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964.  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965,  and  the  CivU  Rights 
Act  of  1968 — involving  primarily  open 
housing  and  other  related  civil  rights 
matters — were  enacted  in  the  Senate 
following  cloture  votes  in  which  the  mi- 
nority was  successfully  deprived  of  its 
right  of  free  and  full  debate. 

Looking  further  at  the  contention  that 
rule  XXII,  In  its  present  form,  has  suc- 
cessfully prevented  the  enactment  of  civil 
rights  legislation,  we  find  that,  between 
1957  and  1958,  five  comprehensive  civil 
rights  measures  were  enacted,  many  of 
the  provisions  of  which  are,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, of  doubtful  constitutionality.  But 
they  have  been  enacted  into  law  by  Con- 
gress. However,  in  the  case  of  the  three 
major  enactments,  the  warnings  and  out- 
cries of  those  of  us  who  are  concerned 
with  the  preservation  of  constitutional 
government  went  unheeded  once  cloture 
was  voted  and  gag  rule  was  applied.  In 
any  case,  rule  XXU  certainly  did  not  pre- 
vent the  enactment  of  these  measures; 
it  did  result  in  a  brief  delay  during  which 
an  opportunity  was  afforded  to  those 
of  us  who  are  concerned  with  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, to  pinpoint  the  legal  and  constitu- 
tional weaknesses  and  depredations 
which  were  involved. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  just  been  In- 
formed that  I  cannot  complete  my  re- 
marks this  afternoon  which  I  had  pre- 
pared for  my  first  speech  on  this  vital 
issue.  Since  it  has  been  announced  that 
there  will  be  two  more  attempts  at  clo- 
ture, I  feel  that  for  today  I  have  spoken 
as  long  as  I  should,  since  other  Senators 
wish  to  speak. 

So  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  as  I  con- 
clude, that  my  remarks  today  be  consid- 
ered a  continuation  of  my  first  speech 
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and  that  I  be  permitted  to  conclude  my 
first  speech  on  this  issue  on  some  other 
day  during  the  course  of  this  long,  pro- 
tracted cloture  motion. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  objects 

The  PRESrorNO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Senator  from  Oregon  re- 
serves the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
oblectlon.  It  is  so  ordered. 


THE  PANTHERS.  THE  POLICE  AND 
THE  PRESS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RzcoRS,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks, an  editorial  published  tn  the 
Washington  Star  of  Sunday.  February  21, 
1971.  entitled  "The  Panthers,  the  Police 
and  the  Press." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1  ) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
no  take  time  to  comment  at  length  upon 
this  editorial.  I  wish  to  commend  and 
congratulate  the  Star  for  having  pub- 
lished this  editorial,  which  is  somewhat 
of  a  confession  of  Its  error  in  the  past. 
I  note  that  it  calls  attention  to  an  edi- 
torial published  a  few  days  earlier  in  the 
Washington  Post — which  I  observed — re- 
garding misinformation  that  had  been 
disseminated  by  the  press  and  by  the 
news  media  throughout  the  coimtry  re- 
garding the  mmiber  of  Panthers  who  had 
been  killed  by  policemen  during  the  pe- 
riod of  time  referred  to  in  the  article. 

These  editorials,  and  what  they  refer 
to,  are  an  indication  of  how  often  the 
press  can  and  does,  without  searching 
out  the  facts,  take  some  nunor  and  pub- 
lish it  as  truth.  A  rumor  that  is  calcu- 
lated to  mislead,  a  rumor  that  does  mLs- 
lead.  a  rumor  that  may  reflect  unju.stly 
upon  the  Innocent. 

Sometime  early  last  year,  that  ques- 
tionable report  came  from  an  attorney 
in  California,  who  had  been  represent- 
ing the  Panthers.  The  attorney  had 
obviously  just  picked  a  number  out  of 
the  air.  He  said  that  during  the  year 
28  Panthers  had  already  been  killed  by 
policemen,  giving  the  Impression  or  trj'- 
ing  to  convey  the  impression  that  there 
was  a  crusade  by  the  police  to  extermi- 
nate the  Panther  organization  and  those 
who  were  members  of  It. 

That  statement  caught  fire  and  was 
carried  all  over  the  country.  It  was  not 
only  a  great  injustice  to  the  police  but 
also  a  national  tragedy  that  such  false 
Information  should  be  conveyed  to  the 
public. 

I  appreciate,  and  I  believe  that  every 
Member  of  this  body  appreciates,  as  well 
as  the  public  at  large,  the  courage  of  the 
newspapers,  the  Evening  Star  and  the 
Washington  Post — I  do  not  have  the 
Washington  Post's  editorial,  and  their 
fairness  in  retracting  what  they  had 
heretofore  published  as  fact.  I  commend 
them  for  letting  the  public  know  that 
they  were  in  error,  that  they  were  care- 
less in  not  searching  out  the  facts  before 
publisliing  information  that  was  calcu- 
lated to  do  such  a  great  disservice  to  the 


police  forces  of  our  country,  those  upon 
whom  we  must  depend,  those  who  are 
in  the  frontlines.  giving  the  people  of 
this  country  protection,  providing  safe- 
ty for  their  lives,  and  their  properties. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  .say  more 
about  this  editorial,  but  I  have  had  some 
experience  with  the  Panther  group  and 
other  militant  groups  in  this  country,  in 
the  course  of  conducting  investigations 
on  the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations. I  am  glad  that  the  news- 
papers are  now  retracting  and  telling  the 
ti-uth  rather  than  continuing  to  dis.semi- 
nate  false  information  that  slanders  the 
policemen  of  our  coimtry. 
ExHiHrr  1 

(Prom  the  Sunday  Star,  Feb    21.  19711 
Thk  Panthtrs.  the  Polici:.   and  the  Press 

Rumors  are  to  the  newspaperman  what 
weeds  are  to  the  farmer. 

tJnwanted  seeds,  falling  on  the  fertile  soil 
of  preconditioned  public  opinion,  take  hold, 
spread  and  threaten  to  choice  out  the  truth. 
It  Is  the  duty  of  the  newsman  to  identify 
the  falsehood  and  to  uproot  It  before  It  be- 
comes firmly  Implanted.  It  Is  a  duty  that 
Is  not  always  fulfilled.  There  Is.  for  example, 
the  matter  of  the  Black  Panthers  and  the 
police  vendetta. 

On  December  4.  1969,  the  Chicago  police 
staged  a  pre-dawn  raid  on  the  nUnols  head- 
quarters of  the  Black  Panther  Party  In  a 
search,  according  to  their  warrant,  for  Illegal 
weapons.  The  Panthers'  state  chairman.  Pred 
Hampton,  and  a  party  member,  Mark  Clark, 
were  shot  to  death.  Pour  of  the  seven  other 
Panthers  present  and  one  member  of  the  13- 
man  police  raiding  party  were  wounded.  Less 
than  a  week  later,  three  Panthers  were  seri- 
ously wounded  In  a  similar  raid  on  the  Loe 
Angeles  headquarters. 

The  press  dutifully  reported  the  facts  and 
quite  properly  started  asking  some  questions. 
Was  the  similarity  between  the  raids  a  co- 
incidence, or  did  It  Indicate  a  federally 
orchestrated  assault  on  an  organization  that 
preaches  race  hatred  and  revolution?  Was  the 
gunfire  a  jvistlfied  response,  or  was  It  an  In- 
excusable use  of  police  power?  Had  the 
Panthers,  In  fact,  been  marked  for  extermi- 
nation? 

In  the  prolonged  Journalistic  debate  that 
followed,  one  very  specific  item  of  Informa- 
tion was  repeated  time  and  again.  The  police. 
It  was  said,  had  shot  to  death  28  members 
of  the  Black  Panther  party  The  figure  ap- 
peared In  news  stories,  columns  and  edi- 
torials, sometimes  qualified  by  attribution  to 
Panther  sources,  sometimes  stated  simply  as 
a  fact.  But,  tn  effect,  the  press  accepted  the 
figure  as  a  fact,  contributing  to  the  grow- 
ing suspicion  that  the  Panthers  were  the 
victims  of  police  persecution. 

Now  we  know  that  the  debate  was  unnec- 
essary, that  the  flgtire  was  a  phoney,  and 
that  the  press  as  a  whole  failed  In  an  Im- 
portant part  of  Its  Job  We  know  because  of 
an  article  In  The  New  Yorker,  a  magazine 
noted  for  Its  wit  and  Us  literary  quality, 
written  by  Edward  Jay  Epstein,  who  Is  a 
teaching  fellow  at  Harvard  working  for  a 
Ph.  D.   m  political  science. 

The  original  source  of  the  figure  was 
readily  Identifiable.  Charles  R.  Gary,  the 
chief  lawyer  and  frequent  spokesman  for  the 
Black  Panthers,  was  Interviewed  shortly  after 
the  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles  raids.  Hamp- 
ton and  Clark,  he  announced,  were  "in  fact 
the  27th  and  28th  Panthers  murdered  by  the 
police"  within  the  year.  There  waa,  he  said, 
"a  national  scheme  by  various  agencies  of 
the  government  to  destroy  and  commit  geno- 
cide upon  members  of  the  Black  Panther 
Party." 

That  quotation,  Epstein  notes,  was  widely 
reported.  So  it  should  have  been.  The  state- 


ments and  opinions  of  a  recognized  spokes- 
man for  the  Panthers  constituted  a  legiti- 
mate part  of  a  major  news  story.  But  within 
the  week,  Epstein  discovered,  two  joumalls- 
tic  giants — the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Washington  Post — had  reported  that  figure 
as  a  fact,  without  attribution  or  qualifica- 
tion. The  flat  assertion  that  28  Panthers  had 
been  killed  by  police  during  19S9  was.  Ep. 
stein  said,  sent  by  those  two  newspapers  to 
hundreds  of  clients  of  their  wire  services. 
Civil  rights  leaders,  on  the  basis  of  the 
stories,  took  up  the  cry:  Roy  Innes  of  the 
Congress  of  Racial  Equality  demanded  an 
Investigation  Into  "the  death  of  28  Black 
Panther  members";  Whitney  Young  of  the 
National  Urban  League  spoke  of  the  "nearly 
30  Panthers  .  .  .  murdered  by  law-enforce- 
ment officials";  Ralph  Abernathy  of  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference 
talked  about  "a  calculated  design  of  geno- 
cide": Julian  Bond  of  the  Georgia  State  Leg- 
islature said  that  the  Panthors  "are  being 
decimated  by  political  assassination." 

The  rumor — or,  more  properly,  the  flat 
misstatement  of  fact — began  to  fatten  on  It- 
self. The  newspapers  now  could  quote  those 
civil  rights  leaders  (who  were  commenting 
on  the  press  statements) .  lending  still  more 
credence  to  the  picture  of  wanton  police 
murder  and  widespread  querrtlla  warfare  In 
the  streets  of  the  Inner  cities. 

There  were  some  attempts  to  verify  the 
facts  and  some  questioning  of  the  Oary  flg- 
uree.  primarily  by  individual  columnists. 
James  J  Kllpatrick,  In  a  column  that  ap- 
peared eight  months  ago.  challenged  the 
Garry  figure  and  suggested  that  a  top  In- 
vestigative reporter  should  be  assigned  to 
digging  out  the  truth. 

But  no  major  newspaper.  It  seems,  did 
what  Epstein  did.  None  of  us  asked  Garry 
just  who  those  28  victims  were  And  so  none 
of  us  found  out,  as  Epstein  did.  that  the 
Garry  Indictment  was  a  work  of  fiction. 

When  Epstein  asked  for  the  names,  Garry 
amended  the  total  number  of  victims  to  20. 
Of  these,  19  were  actually  members  of  the 
Black  Panther  Party.  Nine  of  these  were 
killed  by  non-poUcemen :  One  by  a  store 
owner  during  a  holdup,  one  by  his  wife,  one 
died  In  a  shootout  with  an  acquaintance,  four 
were  killed  by  a  rival  black-mlUtant  organl- 
T^atlon.  one — according  to  three  confessions — 
was  tortured  and  killed  by  fellow  Panthers, 
one  was  shot  by  an  unknown  gunman  using 
a  foreign-made  pistol  that  was  not  a  police 
weapon. 

That  leaves  10  Panthers  who  were,  in  fact, 
shot  to  death  by  police.  Six  of  these,  Elpeteln's 
Investigation  disclosed,  were  killed  by  police- 
men who  had  been  seriously  wounded  by 
those  they  subsequently  killed,  or  by  an 
accomplice.  Two  were  shot  after  threatening 
the  police  with  a  gun.  One  was  shot  while 
running  from  the  scene  of  a  gun  battle  In 
which  three  policemen  were  wounded.  One — 
Pred  Hampton — was  killed  In  what  must,  on 
the  basis  of  the  official  Inquiries  Into  the 
case,  be  termed  unnecessary,  uncontrolled 
and  unjustified  police  gunfire. 

A  reading  of  Epstein's  documented  Indict- 
ment of  the  press  led,  as  might  be  expyected, 
to  a  quick  check  of  The  Star  files.  We  had.  it 
develojjed,  avoided  the  obvious  trap.  The 
figure  of  28  police  killings  was,  in  observance 
of  the  first  law  of  cautious  Journalism, 
always  attrlbued  to  Garry  or  to  a  Panther 
spokesman.  Our  first  Instinct  was  to  con- 
gratulate ourselves  for  being  less  embar- 
ras.sed  than  our  competitors  on  the  Post,  who 
ran  a  forthright  editorial  last  Prlday  con- 
fessing their  error.  We  were  technically  clean. 

But.  In  this  case,  technical  cleanliness  Is 
not  enough.  The  ritual  handwashing  of 
attribution  may  suffice  the  first  time  a  state- 
ment is  reported.  But  when  the  statement 
Is  repeated,  as  It  was  in  The  Star,  more  than 
a  dozen  times  over  the  course  of  a  year,  the 
covering  phrases  just  won't  do.  The  failure 
to   check   a   statement   so   shocking   in  itt 
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implications  from  so  obviously  biased  a 
source  was  a  cardinal  sin  of  omission.  Indeed 
our  own  measure  of  blame  is  increased  by 
the  fact  that  Kllpatrick,  in  his  column  of 
June  18.  had  cited  many  of  the  facts  later 
verified  by  Epstein's  research— including  the 
conclusion  that  the  Chicago  shootout  was 
the  only  case  of  suspect  police  action, 
mipatrlck's  column  appears  in  The  Star,  and 
is  distributed  by  The  Star  syndicate. 

But  we  failed  to  take  the  hint  and  went  on 
repeating  the  He.  And  the  repetition,  even 
with  the  qualifying  cliches,  must  be  counted 
M  a  contribution  to  the  climate  of  uncer- 
tainty and  fear  in  a  society  that  was  already 
dangerously  divided.  It  fed  the  myth  that 
the  Panthers  are  the  targets  of  a  police 
vendetta — a  myth  that  has,  with  the  passage 
of  time,  become  a  fixed  part  of  American 
thinking,  and  that  has  contributed  to  the 
distorted  picture  of  the  police  in  the  minds 
of  much  of  this  country's  youth,  both  black 
and  white. 

Oarry  has  been  frank  about  his  role  in  the 
affair.  He  picked  the  figure  28,  he  said,  be- 
cause "it  seemed  to  be  a  safe  number."  He 
was,  he  said,  justified  in  using  any  figure, 
however  Inflated,  if  it  focused  attention  on 
even  one  improper  killing  of  a  Panther  by 
police. 

Epstein  tends  to  clear  Garry  of  blame  for 
the  fiasco.  "I  think  a  lawyer  has  a  license  to 
exaggerate,"  he  said.  "It's  the  press  that 
should  be  suspect  of  Garry." 

Epstein  is  correct — at  least  in  his  condem- 
nation of  the  press.  We  should  have  learned 
to  suspect  the  casual  statistic  from  the  bitter 
history  of  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy,  who 
transformed  the  numbers  game  Into  an 
impure  art. 

The  charge  Is  justified.  The  plea  is  guilty. 
The  pledge  Is  to  reeharpen  the  Instinct  for 
skepticism  that  is  the  first  requirement  of 
responsible  Journalism. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TO   11:45  A.M, 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today.  It  stand  in  recess  until  11:45  ajn, 
tomorrow.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Taft).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

(This  order  was  subsequently  changed 
to  provide  for  the  Senate  to  convene  at 
11:30  a.m.  tomorrow.) 


ORDER      FOR      RECOGNITION      OF 
SENATOR    SPONG    TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  on 
tomorrow,  following  the  approval  of  the 
Journal,  If  there  is  no  objection,  and 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order,  the  able  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Spong)  t)e  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
"HNE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong)  to- 
morrow, there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  for 
not  to  exceed  45  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
10(a) .  Public  Law  474,  81st  Congress,  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Haley,  Mr. 
Udall,  and  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona  as 
members  of  the  Joint  (Committee  on 
Navajo-Hopi  Indian  Administration,  on 
the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  further  informed  the  Sen- 
ate that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  2(a).  Public  Law  91-474,  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Donohtte,  Mr. 
Burke  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Keith,  and 
Mr.  CoNTE  £is  members  of  the  Plymouth- 
Province  town  Celebration  Commission, 
on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  further  Informed  the 
Senate  that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  15  United  States  Code  1024(a),  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Patbian,  Mr. 
BoLLiNG,  Mr.  BocGs,  Mr.  Reuss,  Mrs. 
Griffiths,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  Widnall, 
Mr.  Conable,  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  and 
Mr.  Blackburn  as  members  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3(a) ,  Public  Law  86-380,  the  Speak- 
er had  appointed  Mr.  Fountain,  Mr. 
Ullman,  and  Mrs.  Dwyer  as  members  of 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations,  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

The  message  further  informed  the 
Senate  that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  16  United  States  Code  715a,  as  amend- 
ed, the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr. 
Dingell  Eind  Mr.  Conte  as  members  of 
the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Com- 
mission, on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provision  of  sec- 
tion 2(a),  Public  Law  85-874,  as  amend- 
ed, the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr. 
RoNCALio  and  Mr.  Frelinghutsen  6& 
members  ex-oflflcio  of  the  Board  of  Trust- 
ees of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts,  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

The  message  further  informed  the 
Senate  that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  2(b),  Public  Law  89-491,  as 
amended,  the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr. 
Donohtte,  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington, 
Mr.  Saylor,  and  Mr.  Whitehtirst  as 
members  of  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Commission,  on  the  part  of 
the  House. 


crats*  action  signifies  a  sincere  endorse- 
ment of  President  Nixon's  strategy  for 
peace.  I  am  for  it.  Each  day  Is  bringing 
fresh  evidence  that  the  President  is  on 
the  right  track.  By  May  1  of  this  year, 
some  265,000  Americans  out  of  a  high  of 
more  than  540.000  will  have  been  with- 
drawn from  Vietnam.  This  Includes,  for 
the  most  part,  the  great  majority  of  our 
combat  troops. 

Just  this  morning,  it  was  reported  the 
number  of  American  fighting  men  in 
South  Vietnam  is  at  the  lowest  point 
since  the  fall  of  1966.  Casualty  figures 
have  decreased  by  as  much  as  60  and  70 
percent. 

The  President  has  kept  his  word  in 
Southeast  Asia,  and  American  troops 
continue  to  come  home.  The  war  is  wind- 
ing down  after  the  steady  escalation  of 
the  1960's. 

The  questionable  portion  of  the  Demo- 
crat resolution  is  that  part  containing 
the  words  "in  a  time  certain."  If  tills  is 
an  effort  to  tie  the  Presidents  liands  and 
limit  his  options,  then  it  is  totally  unac- 
ceptable. The  President  has  a  plan — his 
plan  is  working — the  troop  withdrawals 
are  on  schedule  and  to  second-guess  the 
President  on  the  terminal  date  only 
weakens  our  position  in  the  field  and  at 
the  negotiating  table. 

President  Nixon  Inherited  this  war  and, 
thankfully,  he  is  ending  it.  Since  the  res- 
olution admittedly  Is  not  specific,  I  would 
urge  my  Democrat  colleagues  to  spell  out 
their  plan  for  withdrawal  and  their  plan 
for  obtaining  release  for  American  pris- 
oners of  war. 

In  my  opinion.  PresidMit  Nixon's  great- 
est single  achlevem.ent  has  been  ending 
the  war  he  Inherited — and  a  recognition 
of  tills  fact  by  the  Democrat  Senators 
speaks  for  itself. 


PRESIDENT'S  POLICY  PROCEEDS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing my  Democrat  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate adopted  a  policy  resolution  "to  end 
the  involvement  in  Indociiina  and  to 
bring  about  the  withdrawal  of  all  U.S. 
forces  and  the  release  of  sdl  prisoners 
in  a  time  certain." 

In  their  announced  aim  of  withdraw- 
ing American  forces  and  securing  the  re- 
lease of  all  American  prisoners,  my  col- 
leagues are  supporting  the  long-declared 
goals  of  the  Nixon  administration — goals 
which  are  shared  by  all  responsible 
Americans. 

To  the  extent  that  the  Senate  Demo- 


LETTER  FROM  GEN.  AGHA  KHAN. 
PRESIDENT  OF  PAKISTAN.  TO 
VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  letter  has  been  tiddressed  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Pakistan,  with  which  a 
letter  was  forwarded  from  Gen.  Agha 
Muhammad  Yahya  Khan,  the  President 
of  Pakistan,  expressing  gratitude  to  the 
Senate  for  the  resolution  of  November 
19,  1970,  adopted  by  the  Senate  follow- 
ing the  catastrophic  cyclone  in  East 
Pakistan. 

Notwithstanding  paragraph  5  of  rule 
vn  of  the  standing  rules  of  the  Senate, 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  both  letters  be  received  and  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord as  follows : 

Embassy   of   Pakistan, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  17,  1971. 
Hon.   Spibo  T.   Aon«w, 

The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  and 
President   of   the   Senate.    Washington, 
D.C. 
Dear  Mb.  Vice  President:  I  have  the  hon- 
our to  forward  herewith  a  letter  dated  Jan- 
uary 31,  1971,  from  General  Agha  Muham- 
mad Yahya  Khan,  the  President  of  F>aklEtan. 
expressing  gratitude  to  you  and  through  you 
to  the  Senate,  the  Majority  Leader  and  the 
Minority  Leader  for  the  resolution  of  Ncvem- 
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ber  19,  1970,  adopted  by  tbe  8«n*t«  foUow- 
tng  the  catastrophic  cyclona  In  East  Pak- 
istan. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  of  expreaelng 
my  b«st  personal  regards  to  you. 
Tours  sincerely, 

A.    HILALT. 

PBxamxNT'a  Houbz. 
Ratoalpindi.  January  31,  1971. 
From:     Oeneral     Agba    Muhanunad    Tahya 
Khan,  H.  Pk.,  HJ.,  President  of  Pakistan 
Hon.  Mr    Srao  T.  Aontw, 
Vice    President    of    the    United    States    and 
President  of  the  Senate,  Washington,  D.O. 

DSAX  Mr.  Vice  Paxsronrr:  I  urn  deeply 
mored  by  the  Resolution  of  November  10, 
1970.  adopted  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  of  America  following  the  catastrophic 
cyclone  and  tidal  wave  that  overtook  my 
country  on  November  13.  1970.  I  wish  to  ex- 
press to  you.  Mr.  Vice  President,  and  through 
you  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  profound  gratitude,  on  my  own 
behalf  and  on  behalf  of  the  Oovernment  nnd 
the  people  of  Pakistan,  for  this  spontaneous 
expression  of  deep  sympathy.  I  also  wish  to 
express  ovir  sincere  appreciation  for  the  ini- 
tiative which  the  Majority  Leader  Mansfield 
and  Minority  Leader  Scott  had  taken  In  In- 
troducing the  Resolution  as  also  for  the 
unanimous  response  with  which  It  was  ap- 
proved by  the  members  of  the  Senate. 

The  feelings  expressed  In  the  Resolution 
and  the  prompt  and  generous  assistance  ex- 
tended to  us  by  the  Oovernment  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
support  of  our  own  efforts,  to  bring  relief 
and  succour  to  the  victims  of  this  disaster 
of  November  13,  1970.  reaffirm  the  close  bonds 
of  friendship  and  goodwill  which  exist  be- 
tween Pakistan  and  the  United  States. 

With  the  renewed  expression  of  my  sin- 
cere thanks  to  you  and  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  as  well  as  to  the  Oovern- 
ment and  the  people  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America. 

Yours  slnoerely, 

M.    Tahta   Kham. 


AMERICAN    JOBS    AND    THE    FREE 
TRADE  POLICY 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  week 
after  week  we  stand  witness  to  the  whole- 
sale exportation  of  American  Jobs  to  low- 
wage  foreign  countries.  I  refer,  of  course, 
to  the  inundation  of  our  marketplace  by 
products  manufactured  abroad. 

The  jobs  I  refer  to  are  not  those  asso- 
ciated with  nominal  or  marginal  Ameri- 
can producers.  On  the  contrary,  these 
are  the  rank-and-file  Jobs  associated 
with  such  basic  UJ3.  manufacturing  in- 
dustries ELS  steel,  electronics,  footwear, 
flat  glass,  automobiles,  bicycles,  and 
many  more. 

This  import  penetration  of  the  U.S. 
markets  for  these  industries  has  now 
reached  critical  proportions.  It  is  critical 
in  terms  of  the  capability  of  these  In- 
dustries to  play  any  positive  role  in  the 
attainment  of  our  national  employment 
goals;  it  is  critical  in  terms  of  the  ques- 
tionable continued  economic  viability  of 
major  portions  of  our  basic  American 
industrial  complex;  it  is  of  critical  sig- 
nificance to  each  U.S.  wage  earner  who 
has  been  forced  onto  the  imemployment 
rolls  as  a  result  of  these  Imports. 

This  continued  erosion  of  our  Nation's 
economic  vitality  can  be  laid  at  the  door- 
step of  an  international  trade  policy 
based  on  blind  adherence  to  the  doc- 
trinaire slogan  "free  trade." 

As  you  are  aware,  Mr.  President,  I 


have  risen  before  In  this  Chamber  on 
many  past  occasions  to  advocate  my  sin- 
cere belief  that  this  country  must  move 
forward  to  freer  trade.  However,  you  will 
recall,  that  on  each  of  these  occasions  I 
stressed  that  the  only  road  to  truly  free 
trade  was  through  the  multilateral  Im- 
plementation of  fair  trade  policies.  In 
short,  for  the  p€«t  34  years,  we  have  sys- 
tematically laid  the  American  market 
open  to  low  cost  Imported  products  while 
at  the  same  time  abjectly  falling  to  se- 
cure reciprocal  access  to  those  foreign 
markets  for  American  manufactured 
products. 

With  the  implementation  of  the  final 
Kermedy  roimd  cuts  next  January,  we 
will  have  exhausted  all  of  our  negotia- 
ting currency.  We  have  nothing  more  to 
exchange  for  the  dismantling  of  the 
tariff  and  nontarlfT  barriers  now  effec- 
tively excluding  our  manufactured  goods 
from  participating  in  foreign  markets. 

Japan  and  the  EEC  member  countries 
in  blatant  violation  of  their  commitments 
under  the  Oeneral  Agreement  of  Trade 
and  Tariff  have  systematically  erected 
roadblocks  for  the  sole  purpose  of  Im- 
peding, and  to  this  date  effectively  pre- 
cluding. US.  participation  In  their  mar- 
ketplaces. These  are  the  same  countries 
that,  with  a  great  sense  of  self-righteous 
Indignation,  loudly  protest  any  efforts 
taken  by  this  country,  feeble  as  they  may 
be,  to  protect  our  Nation's  workers 
against  this  onslaught  of  foreign  pro- 
duced goods.  As  a  matter  of  national 
policy,  the  concept  of  free  trade  to  these 
countries  is  that  of  a  one-way  street: 
free  access  to  our  markets  for  their  man- 
ufacturers without  reciprocal  access  to 
their  markets  for  our  goods. 

Our  fault  lies  not  In  the  pursuit  of 
free  trade  but  in  our  failure  to  temper 
this  pursuit  with  a  reciprocal  commit- 
ment of  f  al'  trade. 

A  dramatic  case  In  point  is  our  domes- 
tic steel  Industry.  In  1969  our  unfavor- 
able ba'ance  of  trade  In  steel  exceeded 
$843  million  Further.  In  1969,  US.  im- 
ports of  steel  accounted  for  13  3  percent 
of  US  consumption  Against  this  back- 
drop of  foreign  participation  in  our  U.S. 
market,  the  question  Is  asked  whether 
we  can  expect  to  offset  this  market  loss 
through  participation  In  foreign  steel 
markets  The  an<;wer  is  i.  stark  "No."  As  n 
result  of  our  rather  one-sided  Kennedy 
round  concessions,  the  average  post- 
Kennedy  round  U.S.  tariff  for  steel  prod- 
ucts Is  8.9  percent  compared  to  7.2  per- 
cent for  the  EEC  and  9.6  percent  for 
Japan.  The  7.2  percent  EEC  tariff  Is 
somewhat  mlsleiullng  In  addition  to  the 
duty  which  is  Impressed  upon  the  CIF 
landed  value  (in  contrast  to  U.S.  duties 
which  are  Impressed  on  the  FOB  port  of 
origin  value  of  the  srteel>  a  border  tax 
is  superimposed  upon  the  CIF  duty  paid 
landed  value  which  effectively  raises  the 
aggregate  of  duties  and  border  taxes  to 
19  4  perceni. 

Under  the  Impact  of  the  import  rise 
of  steel  products,  employment  In  our  steel 
Industry  declined  from  an  average  of 
583.900  workers  In  1965  to  544.000  in 
1969.  During  the  first  9  months  of  1970. 
this  average  dropped  to  537.000. 1  submit 
that  this  absolute  loss  of  47.000  Jobs  is 
a  price  that  should  not  be  paid  for  the 
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sole  purpose  of  enhancing  our  foreign 
relations. 

In  1968,  under  the  threat  of  manda- 
tory  quota  legislation  to  curb  the  foreign 
appetite  for  our  steel  market.  Japanese 
and  Common  Market  steel  producers 
"voluntarily"  agreed  to  limit  steel  exports 
to  the  United  States.  It  can  be  said  that 
this  "voluntary"  limitation  has  provided 
the  industry  with  a  brief  respite.  But 
this  approach  is  akin  to  treating  the 
symptoms  rather  than  the  cause.  The 
long-range  answer  lies  elsewhere— possi- 
bly in  the  reevaluation  of  our  basic  trade 
policies  and  the  establishment  of  an  or- 
der of  priorities  different  than  those 
heretofore  followed  in  U.S.  trade  rela- 
tions. 

Even  as  to  this  "symptomatic"  ap- 
proach there  has  been  an  Interesting 
question  raised  as  to  what  the  actual 
effect  of  such  restraints  has  been  on  the 
foreign  steel  producers  marketing  poli- 
cies in  the  United  States.  In  this  respect, 
an  article  appearing  in  a  January  23, 
1971,  issue  of  Business  Week  magazine 
offered  an  incisive  evaluation  of  how  for- 
eign steel  producers  have  actually  fared 
under  the  "voluntary"  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  article  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Thx  Ibont  or  Quotas  That  Pkojict  Imports 

The  latest  boosts  in  steel  prices  and  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  attempt  to  Jawbone  the  indus- 
try have  focused  attention  on  some  curious 
side-effects  of  the  "voluntary"  Import  quotas 
protecting  U.S.  steelmakers.  Oddly  enough, 
Japanese  and  European  steel  producers  are 
garnering  a  price  windfall  from  the  quotas. 

Foreign  steel  producers  have  dlsoovered 
that  the  Import  curbs,  limiting  their  sales 
volume  In  the  U.S..  also  serve  as  a  price  um- 
brella for  them  in  this  market.  The  quotas 
mean  that  none  of  the  Japanese  and  Euro- 
pean steelmakers  can  better  their  market 
share  by  price  competition. 

As  a  result,  they  now  price  their  products 
Just  a  shade  below  U.S.  domestic  levels.  The 
practices  adopted  by  some  foreign  producers 
have  led  Headrick  Houthakker.  a  member  of 
the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
to  complain  that  pricing  of  foreign  steel  ex- 
ports to  the  U.S.  smacks  of  a  "full-fledged 
cartel." 

Nippckn  Steel  Corp..  the  world's  biggest  pro- 
ducer, reportedly  has  a  35%  share  of  Japan's 
annual  export  quota  of  6.7-milllon  tons  to 
the  U.S.  And,  though  Nippon  denies  the 
charge.  Japanese  steel  sources  say  that,  for 
cold-roUed  sheets,  Nippon  is  using  a  "sliding 
scale"  of  prices  about  10%  below  U.S.  prices. 
Japanese  steelmen  acknowledge  that  their 
export  prices  to  the  U.S.  have  crept  upward 
in  the  last  two  years,  at  least  partly  because 
of  the  quotas. 

European  steelmakers  are  also  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  quota  agreement  to  sustalo 
prices  on  their  U.S.  exports.  Belgian  sources 
say  that  representatives  of  European  steel 
mUls,  meeting  recently  In  Paris,  fixed  mini- 
mum prices  for  the  Industry.  As  a  result,  for 
the  first  time  in  years,  export  prices  from 
the  Common  Market  to  the  U.S.  are  higher 
than  to  third  countrlee  such  as  Britain  and 
Africa.  Merchant  bars  shipped  FOB  Antwerp, 
for  example,  are  quoted  at  $109  per  metric 
ton  compared  to  $108  for  third  countries. 

Exceptions.  Though  the  quota  system 
ended  most  price  competition  among  steel 
imports,  it  has  actually  spurred  competition 
in  sckme  products,  particularly  high-priced 
specialty  staels.  The  reaaon  is  that  whUe  the 
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Quotas  limit  the  total  tonnage  that  foreign 
nilllB  may  sell  to  the  U.S.,  no  restrictions 
are  placed  on  the  types  of  steel  that  make 
up  this  total.  As  a  result,  each  producer 
gtrlvee  to  "enrich"  his  share  of  this  total  by 
H;nng  it  with  higher-profit  Items,  such  as 
the  specialty  steels. 

The  expanslon-mlnded  Japanese,  in  paj- 
tlcular,  have  shifted  their  export  emphasis 
to  stainless  and  other  specialty  steels.  So 
eager  are  they  to  capture  a  bigger  market 
gluire  that  now  U.S.  producers  accuse  the 
Japanese  of  dxmiplng  some  products  In  the 
UA  Roger  S.  Ahlbrandt,  president  of  Alle- 
gheny Ludlum  Industries,  Inc.,  charges  that 
Japanese  stainless  steel  sheets,  for  example, 
are  selling  between  $903  and  $917  a  ton  In 
the  U5.,  compared  with  $1,236  In  Japan.  "In 
the  last  year,"  he  says,  "the  U.S.  has  become 
more  of  a  dumping  ground  than  ever." 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  this  ar- 
ticle is  both  extremely  enlightening  and 
educational  in  a  number  of  respects: 

First,  it  appears  that  the  brief  respite 
afforded  the  domestic  industry  by  virtue 
of  the  voluntary  restraints  has  also  pro- 
vided the  foreign  producers  with  a  vehicle 
for  increasing  prices  while  at  the  same 
time  maintaining  U,S.  market  share.  The 
result  is  "a  price  windfall." 

Second,  it  is  interesting  that  although 
the  foreign  producers  participating  in 
the  "voluntary"  restrtiint  program  have 
more  or  less  adhered  to  the  overall  ton- 
nage limitations  imposed  by  the  agree- 
ment, there  has  been  a  dramatic  shift  to 
higher  priced  specialty  steels.  The  article 
notes  that  since  no  restrictions  are  Im- 
posed upon  the  types  of  steel  that  make 
up  the  total  tonnage  limitation,  foreign 
producers  are  striving  to  "enrich"  their 
share  of  the  market  by  filling  it  with 
higher  priced,  higher  profit,  specialty 
steels.  I  would  like  to  clarify  this  point. 
The  foreign  steel  producers  did  make  a 
commitment  to  maintain  historicsil  prod- 
uct mix  under  the  voluntary  agreement. 
This  commitment  was  spelled  out  In  a 
memorandum  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
from  the  Japan  Iron  &  Steel  Exporter's 
Association  dated  January  23,  1968.  and 
a  letter  to  the  Secretary  from  the  steel 
producers  of  the  European  Coal  and  Steel 
Community  dated  December  18,  1968. 

Finally,  it  is  noted  that  the  United 
States  has  become  a  "dumping"  groimd 
for  foreign  steel  producers.  As  a  result, 
three  major  specialty-steel  producers 
filed  a  formal  dumping  charge  with  the 
Treasury  Department  earlier  tliis  month. 
This  dumping  is  not  only  a  violation  of 
our  own  fair  trade  laws,  but  a  violation 
of  the  General  Agreement  on  Trade  and 
Tariff  to  which  these  countries  are  signa- 
tories. 

Mr.  President  at  this  time  we  must  re- 
evaluate our  priorities  in  the  area  of  in- 
ternational trade.  We  can  no  longer 
stand  idly  by  and  watch  the  erosion  of 
the  basic  underpinnings  of  our  domestic 
economy  under  the  onslaught  of  low  wage 
imports  from  countries  who  blatantly 
refuse  to  afford  us  reciprocal  access  to 
their  markets. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  Its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  recess  until  11:30  to- 
morrow morning. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  HUGHES  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  fol- 
lowing the  recognition  of  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  under  the  stand- 
ing order,  the  able  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes)  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres« 
'dent,  the  program  for  tomorrow  Is  as 
follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  11:30  to- 
morrow morning  following  a  recess. 

Immediately  following  the  approval 
of  the  Journal,  if  there  Is  no  objection, 
and  the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order  previously  en- 
tered, the  able  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes)  will  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  to  be  followed  by  the 
able  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong)  . 
who  will  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Spong).  there  will  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
for  not  to  exceed  45  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  routine  morn- 
ing business,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  further  consideration  of  the  pend- 
ing business. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11:30  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virghila.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  11:30 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  19  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
recessed  imtil  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
February  24.  1971,  at  11:30  a.m. 


N0MINA110NS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  23  (legislative  day  of 
February  17).  1971: 

In  thx  Coast  Ocasd 

The  following-named  graduates  of  the 
Coast  Guard  Academy  to  be  permanent  com- 


missioned officers  In  the  Oo«st  Otiard  in  the 
grade  of  ensign: 

Charles  Stuart  Allen 

Thad  WiUiam  Allen 

Robert  Donald  Ailing,  Jr. 

James  Thaddeus  Armstrong 

Paul  David  Barlow 

Peter  Allen  Barrett 

Charles  Curtis  Beck 

Kenneth  Wesley  Bicknell 

Charles  Edward  Bills 

Hallie  Dennis  Bohan 

Kenneth  Richard  Borden 

Anthony  Bordlerl,  Jr. 

James  Alan  Brokenlk 

Don  Erol  Bumps 

Robert  Michael  Bush 

Kelly  Scott  Calllson 

Robert  James  Camucclo 

Philip  James  Cappel 

James  Thomajs  Clarke 

Dennis  Wayne  Cleaveland  , 

Kenneth  Martin  Coffland 

Michael  Allen  Conway 

Oregory  Steven  Cope 

Steven  Joseph  (Cornell 

Roger  Warren  (^oxirsey 

Richard  Ernest  Cox 

Ray  Warren  CJoye 

Stephen  Joseph  De  (3esare 

Norman  Joseph  Dufour,  Jr. 

Alan  Richard  Dujenskl 

David  Lance  Edwards 

Craig  Donald  Elde 

Richard  Xavler  Engdahl 

Donald  Edward  Estes 

Timothy  Joseph  Flanagan 

Robert  Charles  Foley 

Fred  Sutter  Pox 

Ronald  Howell  Frjizler 

William  John  Gamble 

Robert  Alan  Oau 

Thomas  Morton  Oemmell,  III 

Donald  Charles  Oerber 

Larry  Harold  Oibeon 

Donald  Booth  Gilbert 

Robert  Francis  Oonor 

Alan  Stephen  Gracewskl 

Robert  Walter  GuUck 

Richard  Vincent  Harding 

Wynn  Orion  Harper 

Charles  Shepherd  Harris 

Tony  Edward  Hart 

EXavld  Edward  Henrlckson 

John  Gregory  Hersh 

Laurence  Hobart  Howell 

William  Joseph  Inmon 

David  John  Isbell 

Albert  Alan  Joens 

Bo  Christian  Joeephson 

Daniel  Edward  Kalletta 

Robert  Anthony  Kasper 

Charles  Harold  King 

James  Albert  Klnghom,  Jr. 

Brian  Thomas  Klngsbtiry 

Frank  Jack  Kline 

Alan  Lee  KUngensmlth 

Gerald  George  Kokos 

Charles  Douglas  Kroll 

Michael  Mark  Krystklewlcz 

Joseph  Terrance  Kuchln 

Bruce  Earl  Lee 

Michael  Anthony  Leone,  Jr. 

Robert  Marcel  Letourneau 

Ralph  Duane  Lewis 

Henry  Paul  Libuda 

Paul  Waldemar  LJunggren 

Roland  Harry  Loomls 

Rand  "D"  Lymangrover 

Thomas  John  Marhevko 

Gordon  Dean  Marsh 

Stewart  Iden  Marsh,  Jr. 

Kenneth  Richard  Mass 

Thomas  Stephen  Mawhlnney 

Gary  Robert  McCaffrey 

James  Rogers  McGulness,  Jr. 

William  MarshaU  Miller,  Jr. 

Paul  Henry  Mlllewlch 

Joseph  Gasperlne  Mllo 

Robert  Paige  Moore 

Oregory  Deane  Mucci 
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Edward  PrancU  Murphy 
Richard  Axithony  Myszka 
Bryant  Marsh  Nodln« 
Stanley  Jay  Norman 
Robert  Kenneth  OJa 
John  Thomas  Orchard 
Richard  Douglas  Phillips,  III 
William  Robert  Phillips,  Jr. 
Charles  Dean  Pike 
Donald  Erich  Plake 
Bruce  William  Platz,  H 
Stephen  Charles  PloszaJ 
Heary  Ray  Przelomskl 
David  James  Ramsey,  Jr. 
Jamee  Ryland  Rlesz 
John  Kenneth  Roberts 
Terry  Alan  Robertson 
Jon  Ewart  Rosselle 
Kenneth  Paul  Rothhaar 
Thomas  Alan  Rummel 
Richard  Charles  Sasae.  Jr. 
Carl  Robert  Schramm,  Jr. 
Norman  Lennard  Sealander 
Albert  Francis  Sganga,  Jr. 
Walter  Bennett  Sherwln 
Daniel  Fletcher  Shotwell 
Charles  Edwin  Slbre 
Ronald  Frank  Sllva 
Robert  William  Patrick  Slack 
John  Malcolm  Roderick  Smith 
Carl  Albert  Swedberg 
James  Andrew  Sylvester 
Robert  Novy  Tabor 
Jay  Evan  Taylor 
Peter  Anthony  Tebeau 
Robert  Hamlin  Trainer 
Bradley  Rex  Troth 
Patrick  Arthur  Turlo 
Wayne  Earl  Verry 
Philip  Charles  Volk 
Jonathan  Kent  Waldron 
David  Franklin  Wallace 
Steven  Andrew  Wallace 
John  Richard  Walters 
Robin  Alan  Wendt 
Donald  Terry  Wetters 
Daniel  Ray  Whicker 
John  Patrick  Wlese 
James  Bryan  Willis 
William  Emerson  WUlls 
Larry  Mark  Wilson 
Tom  Russell  Wilson,  Jr. 
John  PhllUp  Wood,  Jr. 
Charles  Devlne  Wurster 

The  following  licensed  ofBcer  of  the  U.S. 
merchant  marine  to  be  a  permanent  com- 
missioned oflloer  In  the  Regular  Coast  Ouard 
In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  (Junior  grade) : 

Robert  S.  Varanko. 

The  following- named  Reserve  officer  to  be 
a  permanent  commissioned  offloer  of  the 
Coast  Ouard  In  the  grade  of  lieutexuuit: 

James  W.  Szymanakl 

In  thk  Aib  Fokcs 

The  following  offlcera  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  -Air  Force,  In  the  grade*  Indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  section  8284. 
Title  10.  United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to 
designation  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8067,  Title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  per- 
form the  duties  Indicated,  and  with  dates  of 
rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  • 

DENTAL    CORPS 

To  bfc  major 
Ingarl.  John  S.,  045264280. 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

To  be  captain 
Blattman,  John  E  ,  623403099. 
Goodson.  John  P.,  243M1399. 
Ifartlndale.  Richard  E  .  Jr.,  036204989 
Reaves,  Charles  E.,  426822680 
Stetten,  Maynard  L.,  372360699. 
Wunder,  James  F.,  603483188. 

NURSES    CORPS 

To  be  captain 
Coombs,  Marilyn  R..  631307038. 


CHAPLAIN    CORPS 

To  be  captain 
O'Keefe.  Francis  J..  021267374. 

JUDGE    ADVOCATE    CORPS 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
Rakowsky.  Ronald  J.,  268385434. 
The  following  Air  Force  officers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Air  Force,  In  the  grades 
Indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8384.  Title  10.  United  States  Code,  with  dates 
of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force : 

To  be  major 

Mohon.  Robert  W.,  Jr.,  428661084. 
Williams.  Robert  D.,  308329596. 

To  be  captain 
AUen.  Verue  K.,  520423984. 
Andrews.  David  W.,  249508056. 
Andry,  Ernest  E..  Jr..  435561735. 
Applegate.  Edward  T..  157320416. 
Arena,  Joseph  A.,  235660207. 
Arnold,  Terry  A.,  31446341 1. 
Austin,  Maxwell  K.,  423486606. 
Baker.  John  J.,  Ill,  138334882. 
Banford,  Robert  B..  081337884. 
Barrett,  Thomas  J.,  325320908. 
Bauer.  John  O.,  Jr.,  492408168. 
Bauaer,  Philip  A.,  288367688. 
Bautsch.  Norman  D..  181322430. 
Baynor,  Gene  C  ,  240664953. 
Begg,  Mary  J.,  159387033. 
Bellna.  John  L..  470444133. 
Beyer.  Jon  N.,  352329540. 
Birmingham.  James  E.,  488409936. 
Bosley.  William  H..  213383941. 
Brewer,  James  D.,  440444804. 
Brewer,  Marcus  A.,  245503289. 
Brldger.  Barry  B..  342686208. 
Brown,  Robert  C,  260607771. 
Buck.  Joseph  A.,  Jr..  256547256. 
Budeshelm.  Stephen  C,  037263653. 
BuUock,  Ronald  J..  468424140 
Burger,  Norman  A.,  169323094. 
Burnett.  James  D.,  461646923. 
Callahan,  Hubert  J.,  080320791. 
Carpenter.  Thomas  E..  671645146. 
Carter.  Charles  O..  246569493. 
Chlarello,  Vincent  A.,  0613137003. 
Chwan,  Michael  D.,  146386311. 
Clabaugh,  Carroll  A.,  479443663. 
Clancy.  Roger  E..  473443888. 
Clark.  Darren  L  .  517449406 
Clearman,  Jerry  D..  428765699.  ' 

Clopton.  William  F.,  416526089. 
Colsch.  Gary  P.,  479503197. 
Compton,  Raymond  C,  226521603. 
Culler,  Donald  E..  281362051. 
Cummlngs.  Paul  A..  Jr.,  366337761. 
Cunningham.  David  K  ,  360268277 
Cunningham,  James  F..  366409664. 
Cunningham.  Thomas  J.,  566503478. 
Daly.  George  M.,  031309329. 
Darnall,  Charles  T.,  431742808. 
Davis,  Robert  B..  5204050510. 
Davis,  Stephen  H.,  036263591. 
Deady,  Ranald  P.,  329321776. 
Dearlso,  Edward  H  ,  252521487 
Dennes,  Rodger  W  ,  326327121. 
Denny.  William  A.,  Jr..  133383470 
Dllley,  Harvey  L.,  501280439. 
Dltommaso,  Robert  J.,  092349340. 
Dougharty,  Marvin  E.,  Jr..  458561569. 
Dougla£.  David  K  .  409628631. 
Dreyer.  William  E.,  163300662. 
Edwards,  Harold  B.,  196306615. 
Ellis,  Ronald  D.,  226600934. 
Endllch,  Robert  W.,  138323842. 
Erlcksen,  Eric  N..  482461853 
Estes.  Robert  L..  462701763. 
Evans,  Lorln  S..  002305108. 
Evatt.  Bobble  B.  442440819. 
Fagerberg,  Gary  E.,  541469484. 
Farlees.  Irvln  L.,  491440230. 
Ferguson,  James  A..  333348360 
FlnAn,  John  L  ,  446442347. 
Flynn,  David  L.,  610384264. 
Fox,  Charles  E..  Jr.,  406645746. 
Pujlshlge.  Kenneth  T.,  676348583. 


Garvin,  WUllam  L.,  678600326. 
Oauthler,  Paul  E.,  385360502. 
Oelger.  WlUlam  H.,  266565557. 
Oeorgeson.  Oary  C,  644448069. 
Oerth.  Paul  O.,  563627333. 
Oleichman,  Gerald  A.,  606427636. 
Oolden.  Lee  E.,  629628946. 
Gorman,  Robert  F..  047321950. 
Orlmes,  Harold  J.,  Jr.,  485366584. 
Hagen.  Antone  W.,  280323884. 
Hager.  Ronald  L..  517422003. 
Hall.  Ronald  E.,  453688803. 
Hanes.  Jlmmle  W.,  Jr.,  412668424. 
Hargett.  Ersklne  W..  243607132. 
Harrop,  Jerry  N.,  465621791. 
Hartman,  Robert  F.,  541424506. 
Hayes,  WUllam  L.,  362442679. 
Heck,  Richard  W.,  290329175. 
Hebert.  Herman  N.,  436667524. 
Helmuth.  Dwlght  H..  500436325. 
Hensley.  Thomas  T.,  438609953. 
Herrold,  Ned  R.,  141303296. 
Hill,  Wesley  R.,  622467865. 
Hinckley.  Robert  B.,  021304462. 
Holdenbach,  Warren  M.,  456627631. 
Holland,  James  T.,  179326966. 
Holmes,  Aubrey  N.,  Jr.,  227483812. 
Hooper,  Lee  P.,  225526804. 
Houlgate,  Jack  L.,  559644092. 
Houston.  Forrest  R..  238609195. 
Howell,  Thomas  W.,  240626213. 
Hull,  Norman  R.,  348264878. 
Icard,  Fred.  Jr.,  242561442. 
Jaborek,  James  O..  467547974. 
James,  Roy  N.,  445408485. 
Jewell,  Eugene  M.,  512425612. 
Johnson,  David  B..  343341665. 
Johnson,  Dennis  P.,  538307288. 
Johnson,  Howard  L.,  333300672. 
Jordan.  James  P.,  509360132. 
Joslyn,  Kenneth  K.,  Jr.,  520406991. 
Kantor,  Edmund  M.,  Jr.,  093328316. 
Karnaslewlcz,  Edward.  024327428. 
Kawamoto,  Calvin  K.,  576367647. 
Kemmerer,  Donald  R.,  160348116. 
Kerlln.  James,  210346282. 
Kerr,  David  E  ,  306383425. 
Klechlln,  Edmond  F.,  671608260. 
King,  James  O..  159343250. 
Klenda,  Dean  A..  514442084. 
Koenemann.  William  S.,  050348916. 
Konen,  Paul  E.,  468460043. 
Kontny.  Rodney  A..  522509834. 
Kosco,  Richard  J..  181325432. 
Lamls.  Nicholas,  Jr.,  263606356. 
Laseckl,  Lawrence  fc .,  193304183. 
Law,  Kenneth  S..  306383772. 
Lee.  Robert  E.,  Jr..  466620623. 
Leroy.  Howard  L..  196304738. 
Letz,  Robert  A.,  478422750. 
Lewis,  Lynn  G.,  482400457. 
Uaguno,  David  R.,  Jr.,  024248694. 
Llllund,  William  A.,  561469986. 
UnvUle,  Frederick  A  ,  313442108. 
Liu,  Franklin  K  Y.,  676323933. 
Loadholt.  New  B.,  m,  249649098. 
Lundstrom,  Susan  L.,  349322462. 
Lynde,  Ronald  H  .  536326645. 
MacCracken,   James   C,   547541347. 
Malr,  Alexander.  423603326. 
Mangum,  Peter  B.,  439588399. 
Marr,  John  J.,  001320432. 
Marshall,  James  K.,  432741139. 
Martin,  Charles  L.,  Jr.,  104329162. 
Martin,  Robert  C,  366338873. 
Maraano,  Edwin  F.,  631388637. 
Massey.  Walter  D.,  044322686. 
Massuccl,  Martin  J.,  372367532. 
McAdoo,  Lowell  F.,  179326682. 
McDonald,  Charles  W.,  601349230. 
McOoey,  Louis  M.,  3t  1363000. 
McOrath,  Ronald  J..  652663169. 
McKenna,  Paul  J.,  Jr.,  409567593. 
McKeon,  Daniel  J.,  030302296. 
McNlcoI,  Kenneth  D.,  Jr.,  571440037. 
Melnychenko,  Oallna  A..  468384574. 
Mlelbrecht,  Robert  D.,  137327350. 
Mlllkln,  Richard  M..  in.  264605420. 
Mlnton,  WlUiam  R.,  043328706. 
Mitchell.  George  O.,  442380872. 
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Moats,  Richard  N..  Jr.,  490600280. 
Moody,  Robert  A.,  414548723. 
Moon,  Arnold  R.,  176300774. 
Moore  Harold  A.,  Jr.,  449624841. 
Moore,  Herbert  W.,  Jr.,  202329769. 
Newcomb,  Wallace  G.,  092325500. 
Nicholson.  John  C,  424521482. 
Nohrenberg,  Larry  C,  475447645. 
North,  James  C,  474363434. 
ODonnell,  Owen  J.,  Ill,  044308945. 
OHara,  Dennis  M.,  541440052. 
Olson,  Duane  A.,  484500789. 
O'Neill,  Gerald  C.  314468021. 
Owens,  Thomas  E.,  509380314. 
Parsons.  Melvin  L.,  538364363. 
Peacock.  Robert  V.,  263584736. 
Pearce.  Harry  A.,  267601296. 
Petersen,  James  W.,  478424464. 
Pitts,  Julius  T.,  253583576. 
Prescott,  Dennis  Q.,  384367361. 
Prince  Samuel  M.  O.,  252647876. 
Puustl,  Richard  H..  541400362. 
Pyle.  Darrel  E.,  547546840. 
Queen,  John  T.,  485421151. 
Quirk.  John  T.,  033300091. 
Ramos.  Rafael,  580722510. 
Ramsey,  Stephen  P.,  542425888. 
Redmond,  WUllam  W.,  Jr.,  507509022. 
Reedlck,  Ronald  J.,  285362092. 
Rexroad,  Ronald  R.,  428801371. 
Reyes,  Rogello,  Jr.,  466504156. 
Richards,  Paul  A.,  434546763. 
Rlchter,  Carl  J.,  110309215. 
Robsou,  Henry  P.,  Jr..  427740464. 
Romero,  John  E.,  522505321. 
RuhUng,  Mark  J.,  172326273. 
Baddler,  James  L.,  269363535. 
Scherer,  James  A.,  Jr.,  579545010. 
Scboll,  E>avld  M.,  233586324. 
Schwalber.  Richard  L.,  137322092. 
Seaton,  Robert  J.,  370400227. 
Sehom,  James  E.,  540421061. 
Sbawver,  Joe  M..  459605910. 
Sheffield,  Robert  L.,  428767940. 
Short,  David  L.,  387401220. 
Sllva,  Claude  A.,  621440584. 
Simonson,  James  H.,  396360590. 
Skrockl,  Jerome  V.,  299303702. 
Smethurst,  Dale  L.,  528426896. 
Smith,  Leslie  E.,  433621245. 
Smith,  Stanley  O.,  505425923. 
Spltler,  Allan  C,  061264007. 
Stagg.  Franklin  B.,  439561667. 
Stlnson,  William  F.,  262540299. 
StogsdlU,  Estel  P.,  352326310. 
StoU,  Donald  H.,  173280199. 
Strones,  Martin  E.,  218386427. 
Sutberlen,  Jerald  L.,  525905348. 
Swarm,  James  E.,  160284055. 
Taublnger,  Richard  C,  047308649. 
Taylor,  Phillip  E.,  411661193. 
Thompson,  James  D.,  483426140. 
Thrash,  James  A..  232668079. 
Todd.  Thomas  M.,  225508949. 
Trlbbett,  James  V.,  306440892. 
Trolke.  Jon  C.  284349952. 
Trout,  Gary  G.,  446384518. 
Vanklrk,  David  Q.,  307321382. 
Vanoverschelde,  Eugene  L.,  504482886. 
Vltamvas.  Albert  T.,  Jr.,  505465167. 
Walker,  Gary  T.,  454644893. 
Walker,  Hubert  C,  Jr.,  444407849. 
Walker,  Richard  L.,  449560905. 
Warren,  David  J..  093320082. 
Waters,  James  P.,  Jr.,  210303960. 
Welgl,  Herbert.  Jr.,  456605117. 
Whitls,  Kenneth  G.,  400480861. 
Wlckham,  Donna  L.,  231588551. 
WUUams,  Albert  M.,  Jr.,  431762797. 
Williams.  Carl  E..  468586091. 
Wlneteer,  Stephen  A..  650560534. 
Wojclk,  Richard  G.,  338323303. 
Wollam,  Daniel  L.,  483465169. 
Woolsey,  Donald  E..  435549617. 
Wright,  Richard  P.,  485480508. 
Writer,  Lawrence  D.,  639360132. 
Young,  Frank  W.,  675401835. 
Toung,  Jerry  D.,  456566634. 
Zak,  Joseph  A.,  172348728. 
Zelinka,  Joseph  J.,  196346987. 


To  be  first  lieutenant 

Black,  Clarence.  525602670. 

Subject  to  medical  qualification  and  sub- 
ject to  designation  as  distinguished  gradu- 
ates, the  foUowlng  students  of  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  chapter  103,  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  with  dates  of  rank  to  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force : 

Andrew,  Myron  C,  541622460. 

Bain,  Thomas  C,  Jr.,  466802160. 

Barrett,  Ronald  R.,  284442470. 

Bennett,  Christopher  P.,  542544116. 

Blewett,  Robert  W.,  518560405. 

Boyle,  Patrick  M.,  174427810. 

Carlson,  Bruce  A.,  470604082. 

Chase,  Gregory  M.,  019346586. 

Eshelman,  Douglas  W.,  272426247. 

Pryslnger,  WUlard  D..  453766388. 

Graf,  Peter  O.,   139409188. 

Hasko,  Robert  J.,  263808619. 

Hayes,  Christopher  J.,  350402633. 

HuUn,  Steven  A.,  448464668. 

Hunt,  Robert  V.,  212548817. 

Johnson,  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  418606016. 

Keal,  Donald  A.,  406658031. 

Keeney,  Robert  L.,  519586384. 

Lawrence,  NeU  M.,  n,  415740633. 

Maloney,  Michael  W..  291462970. 

McDaniel,  James  C,  Jr.,  223644001. 

McDonneU,  Edward  F.,  314486641. 

McTammey,  John  M.,  in,  248865392. 

Morehouse,  James  W.,  476527472. 

Parker,  Donald  J.,  506685162. 

Parker,  James  S.,  464727202. 

PhUllps,  Kevin  D.,  249861729. 

Piatt,  Richard  A.,  116405817. 

Poore,  Michael  F.,  578624666. 

Pressley,  Danny  R.,  251860940. 

Ramos,  Juan  R.,  684208669. 

Richards,  David  H.,  470505729. 

Ross,  Steven  J.,  289446202. 

Busso,  Peter  W.,  123402219. 

Scruggs,  Eric  T.,  178387063. 

Sewall,  Roy  E.,  467885249. 

Smith,  Herman  W.,  462889686. 

Spaeth,  Richard  C.  J.,  520661137. 

Steve,  John  F.,  111425782. 

Teague,  Donald  E.,  Jr.,  216549068. 

Tokunaga,  Philip  I.,  575500698. 

Vickers,  Thomas  E.,  484569651. 

VirgUio,  Stephen  T.,  215524596. 

WaUer,  Thomas  W.,  208325788. 

WUliams,  Stephens  V.,  255763227. 

Wlngo.  Oary  A.,  003400228. 

Wood,  Ronald  D.,  419625922. 

In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  commander  in  the  staff  corps,  as  indi- 
cated, subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 

MEDICAL   CORPS 


Abbe,  Robert  R. 
Adams,  Curtis  D. 
Altaker,  Lawrence  L. 
Ashworth,  Halbert  E. 
Baker.  Fred  L. 
Baksic,  Russell  W. 
Beldler.  Jon  G. 
Bendixen,  Romalne  L. 
BUllngs,  William  E., 

Jr. 
Blanchard,  Peter  B. 
Blanton,  Terrell  D. 
Bohan,  Lawrence  D. 
Bohan,  Michael  E. 
Braun.  WlUlam  E. 
Briska,  Philip  T. 
Broussard,  Nicholas  D. 
Browning,  William  H. 

in 

Brownlow,  Wilfred  J 

Jr. 
Buell,  Howard  A. 
Campbell,  Axel  F. 
Candela.  Harry  J. 


Carr,  Raymond  E. 
Cattano,  Andrew  N. 
CaudiU,  Robert  P.,  Jr. 
Cave,  Robert  H. 
Closson,  Jon  B. 
Collins,  Jack  R. 
Cook,  John  P. 
Corcoran,  Francis  H. 
Crafts,  Robert,  Jr. 
Crittenden,  Prank  M. 
Crosson,  Robert  C. 
Crum,  Paul  M. 
Day,  Daniel  H. 
Deane,  Frederick  R. 
Dickinson,  Johnny  A. 
Dooley,  John  R. 
Downing,  John  E. 
,Ervin,  James  P.,  n 
Eyre,  Warren  G. 
,Eytel,  Charles  S. 
Farrier,  Paul  H.,  Jr. 
Flagler,  Nicholas  R. 
Pong.  Don  L. 
Fowler,  Donald  R. 


Gaskins,  Ronald  D. 
Gaudry,  Charles  L.,  Jr. 
Glbbs,  Robert  L. 
Gilllngham,  David  R. 
Goscienski,  PhiUp  J. 
Griffin,  George  E.,  m 
Grumbling,  Hudson 

v.,  Jr. 
Hand,  John  J. 
Harris,  Michael  A. 
Heath,  Victor  C. 
Holm,  WUUam  W. 
Holmstrom,  Robert  D. 
Holt,  David  N. 
Honlgman,  Joseph 
Hood,  Richard  N. 
Howell.  James  W. 
Huff,  Arden  L. 
Huurman,  Walter  W., 

Jr. 
Jackson,  Nell  D.     -  ■ 
Jarzynski,  Donald  J. 
Johnson,  Raymond  B. 
Jones,  Lawrence  A. 
Karney,  Walter  W. 
Kreider,  Stanley  J. 
Lachowicz,  Michael  R. 
Lewis,  David  H. 
Lloyd,  Morgan  P. 
Looney,  George  R. 
Lucas,  John  T. 
MacLeod,  WlUiam  A.  J. 
Mangold,  Harry  A. 
Maralst,  Donald  J. 
Marcel,  Jesse  A.,  Jr. 
Marlor,  Russell  L. 
Marriott,  John  D. 
Masar,  Maurice  F.  P. 
Matan,  Joseph  A. 
Maxwell,  George  D. 
Mayes,  Kenneth  L. 
McDonald,  Kenneth  M. 


McDonougb,  Edward 

R. 
Meighan,  Jacob  W. 
MejTltt,  Thomas  B. 
MUler,  WlUiam  W. 
Mixon,  WllUam  A. 
MoUerus,  Robert  J. 
Morloka,  Wilfred  T. 
MueUer,  Maurice  J.,  Jr. 
Mullen,  James  E. 
Musser,  John  R.,  Jr. 
Nelms,  Robert  J.,  Jr. 
Nelson,  Lawrence  E. 
Nicholas,  William  R. 
Perkins,  Richard  E. 
Phelps,  LeOrande  J. 
Prendergast,  Neal  J. 
Purvis,  Gene  H. 
Reid.  Jamee  W.,  Jr. 
Roberts,  James  O. 
Sandrl,  Sandro  R. 
Sawyer,  Robert  N. 
Schaeffer,  Berton  T. 
Schenk,  Thomas  M. 
Schmidt,  Ralner  8. 
Schroeder,  Charles  P. 
Scott,  Cornelius  C,  ni 
Sears,  Henry  J.  T. 
Slate,  Robert  W. 
Smith,  Lee  E. 
Snyder,  James  L. 
Sokolowski,  Joseph  W. 
Stetzer,  Lloyd  W. 
Stone,  George  M.,  II 
Sturtz,  Donald  L. 
Summitt,  James  K. 
Turalds,  Talvarls 
VanTassel,  Peter  V. 
Wasson,  Robert  D. 
Worsham,  Jerry  C. 
Young,  Stanley  B. 
Young,  WUllam  D. 


SUPPLY    CORPS 


Abele,  Robert  B. 
Aldenderfer,  William 

D. 
'Allnutt,  Alvin  H. 
Andersen,  Thomas  C. 
Anglim,  David  L. 
Avilesalfaro,  Bolivar, 

Jr. 
Balding,  David  W. 
'Banas,  JohnM. 
Barbary,  Howard  J. 
Barstad,  Clarence  H. 
•Baxter,  John  W. 
Berg,  Robert  K. 


Fischer,  Gregory  P. 
Fish,  Dennis  J. 
Puriga,  Richard  D. 
Garner,  Fred  S. 
'  Girman,  Robert  J. 
Godsey,  Shirley  T. 
•Gumpert,  Leroy  C. 
"■Hahn,  Gary  E. 
Hale,  Joe  M. 
•Hamilton,  James  W. 
Harlow,  Charles  E. 
•Hlnkle,  Otis  R. 
Hinz,  Dan  H. 
Hogan,  Richard  C. 
•Irons,  John  H. 


Beyer,  Robert  K.  

Bittner,  Burton  P.,  Jr.  iverson,  Ronald  I 

•Borchardt.  Heinz  R.    Jahn,  Donald  R. 

Briggs,  John  M. 

Brown,  Lee 

Bryant.  James  N. 

•Buffoni,  Thomas  J. 

•Carenza,  John  L. 

•Chafey,  William  D. 

•Chlpley,  Charles  L. 


Jr. 

Collins,  Charles  J. 
•Corbltt,  James  R. 
Craft,  Thomas  O. 
•CrawfOTd,  James  L. 
Croeber,  Hans  R. 
•Cronln,  George  W., 

Jr. 
Crouch,  Robert  L. 


Johnson,  Rodwell  C. 
Jones,  Leland  B. 
*  Juncker,  Carl  P. 
Kachlglan,  George  N. 
Kaplan,  Sumner  H. 
Kasputys,  Joseph  E. 
•Knoth,  Robert  L. 
Lane,  Dean  S. 
•Lantsberger,  Robert  E. 
Lee,  Gerald  L. 
•Linehan,  Daniel  J.,  Jr 
•Loftus,  Raymond  P. 
•Magee.GUbert  L. 
•Malzahn,  Walter  G. 
•McCarthy,  Leonard  D. 
•McHugh,  Thomas  H. 


•Cunningham,  John  H  McKelvey,  Paul  N. 
Delduca,  Ronald  M.       McNall,  Phillip  P. 
DeShaney,  Donald  J.     Miller,  James  E. 
*Devlne,  Paul  L.  MiUlken,  GaU  L. 

•  Dewey,  Edward  P.        Mummert,  Dale  R. 
•Dickinson,  Thomas  D.Murphy,  Ronald  D. 


Dlvelblss,  Carl  D. 
Drury.  WUUam  B. 
•Dunn,  Bernard  D. 
•Elzenhoefer,  David  J 
•Eppen,  Eugene  D. 
•Flnbraaten,  Laurence  Noland  John  E. 
K.  Nuss.  Gary  B. 


•Murray,  Harlan  E.,  Jr. 
Nace,  Richard  H. 
Nace,  Wilbert  J. 
*Naughton,  Thomas  J. 
Nichols,  Gerald  M. 


^Indicates  appointment  Issued  ad  Interim. 
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Nysaard,  Rlchajtl  B. 
•O'Connell.  Arthur  B. 
PhlUlps.  Robert  A. 
Pierce.  Leon  L. 
PUinell.  Joa«ph  K. 
•Pl»tt,  Stiuut  P. 
PoweU,  WlUlam  E..  Jr. 
Powers.  Richard  F. 
Reed,  John  D. 
Reedcr.  VanLaar  h. 
ReUly,  Joseph  V..  Jr. 
Renner,  Richard  B. 
•Ridley.  David  E. 
RoblnAon.  Robert  L. 
Rook,  Eugene  C,  Jr. 
*Rupe,  CharleaH. 
Schulte.  Conrad  P. 
*Sechleff.  JohnU 
Sellera,  James  B. 
Shirley.  Kenneth  B. 
Sbroeder,  John,  Jr. 
SkeUy,  Jamea  P..  Jr. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SEN  ATE 


February  23,  1971 


Sodr^.  Donald  L. 
•SoOey,  BlUyB. 
Squibb.  Rodney  K. 
St.  Martin.  Robert  W. 
Swartz.  Alex  E. 
•Terry,  Victor  W. 
•Thonuw.  Gary  B. 
Thompson,  Robert  L. 
Vail,  Jamea  C. 
Walker.  Paul  D. 
Wallace.  Edwin  R. 
•Weinberg,  Harry  H. 
Waller,  Thomae  C.  Jr. 
Whittaker,  Jamea  B. 
Wilbur,  James  R. 
•WlllUms,  Thomas 

C.  Jr. 
Wolcott.  John  N. 
•Youmans.  Raymond 

W. 
•Young.  Jack  L. 


CHAPLAIN    COKPS 


•Bagsott,  Prank  B. 
Barciu.  Richard  B. 
•Berg,  Vernon  E..  Jr. 
•Bertullo.  Caeaar  J. 
Borden.  Robert  S. 
•Brown,  Robert  O. 
Cook.  Gordon  S. 
Graven,  Allen  B. 
•Davis.  Eugene  B. 
ISolaghuan.  John 
•Franklin,  Robert  C. 
Glynn.  John  J. 
Goetz,  Herbert  M., 

Jr. 
•Kaelberer.  John  H. 
•Keefe,  Lawrence  F. 


Magor.  Warren  F. 
McElroy,  John  W. 
McMorrow.  Jamea  B. 
•Murray.  George  P 
O'Brien.  Eugene  C. 
Parker,  Alton  M.,  Jr 
Reapess,  Thomas  B., 

Jr. 
•»x.  Jack  E. 
Spencer,  Carroll  R. 
•Struthers.  Basil  H. 
Takealan.  Ell 
•VanTasael,  Lowell  W. 
Vogel.  Leroy  E. 
•Young.  Cbrlatopber 

B. 


cTvn.  KMoDTKnt  coaps 
Barczak.    Jerome    J.      'Keich.  John  A..  Jr. 
Bauer.  John  O.  Kelley,  Frederick  O. 

Boyoe,  Heyward  E..  Ill  Klrkpatrlck.  James  D 


•Buache,  Robert  B. 
•Chin.  William 
Clearwater.  John  L. 
Connor,  William  C. 
•Cope,  Ronald  P. 
•Crlap.  Hugh  A. 
Diinn.  Jerome  R. 
Eameat.  Roaaell  A. 
•Endebrock,  Frank 

L.  HI 
Fegley,  Charles  E..  Ill 
•FUbry,  Herman  W. 
Port,  Arthur  W. 
Fraser,  John  C,  Jr. 
Oawarklewlca, 

Joeeph  J..  Ill 
Grady.  Noel  A.,  Jr. 
•Johnson.  Don  P. 


'Klein.  Dale  M. 
Ledder,  WlUl&m  R. 
Lewis.  Edmund  P. 
Lowrey.  Richard  A. 
Mattbewaon.  Maurice 

P. 
McMenamln,  Lester 

E    Jr 
•McNeill,  Jamea  E. 
Murphy.  Frank  J. 
•Naah.  Archie  R. 
Neugent.  Charlea  L. 
•Slegle.  Richard  L. 
Simmons,  William  A.. 

Jr. 
•Tobln,  Jamea  M. 
•Totten.  John  C. 
Westoott.  John  A. 


OOfTAI.   COIPS 


Aahton.  Loya  A. 
Badger.  Daniel  O. 
Batenhorst,     Kenneth 

F. 
•Blsson.  Roger  E. 
Bloch.  George  A. 
Bourgeois.   Aubrey   J., 

Jr. 
Bowan.  Lathe  L. 
Brazil.  Robert  W, 
•Brown,  Max  W. 
Calllhan,  Michael  D. 
CarroU,  Peter  B. 
Caaaldy,  Robert  E. 
ClardeUo.   Carmen   A.. 

Jr. 
Clark.  George  B. 
Cottle.  Kenneth  L. 
Etsenburger.  Michael 

M. 
•Esposlto.  Richard  A. 
Hesby.  Richard  A. 
Holcomb.  John  B. 

ttXDiCAL  ax 
Angelo.  Lewis  B. 
Auton.  William  J. 
Baldauf .  George  W. 


Holroyd.  Samuel  V. 
Huttula.  Charles  S. 
Kelly.  James  C.  Jr. 
Lowman.  Jack  V. 
Luhtala.  Jay  L. 
McCoy.  Richard  B. 
McMabon.  Joseph  P. 
•Murphy.  Richard  A. 
Pedrlck.  George  R. 
Pierce.  Gerald  L. 
Schonbrun,  Robert  G. 
Sconyers,  Jimmy  R. 
Thlbodeau.  Richard  A. 
Trlplett.  Robert  G. 
,  'Turner,  Donald  W. 
•Vemlno.  Arthur  R. 
Walker.  Oscar  B. 
•Walsh,  John  D. 
Watklna,  Owen  T. 
Wheetley,  Woodrow  D. 
Wlttgow,  Walter  C,  Jr. 
Yeager,  James  E. 

avicx  coaps 
Bertka,  Robert  E. 
Bowden,  Ronald  R 
Bowdren.  Laurence  P. 


Brldeau.  Donald  J. 
Bryant,  Eugene  M..  Jr. 
Collier.  Patrick  J. 
Condon,  Earl  N. 
Correll.  Joseph  M. 
Dletz.  Bruce  J. 
Dunham.    Cheater    J., 

Jr. 
Erwln,  Richard  B. 
Freeman.  Benjamin  C. 
Gobbel.  Henry  D. 
Ooodson.  Jamea  E. 
Graves.  Joseph  L. 
•Halveraon.  Charles  W. 
•Hatten.  Ann  C. 
•Joeeph,  S«unmy  W. 
Kane,  George  P. 
Keaaler,  Raymond  B. 
Lawson.  Donald  R. 
LeadXord.  WUllam  M. 
Lecas.  Kenneth  E. 


Uttner,  Henry  D. 
McFee.  Charles  A. 
Millard,  George  W. 
Moore,  Charles  J. 
MuUlnlx,  Chloe  A. 
•Nelson.  Paul  D. 
Nourlgat.  Earl  R. 
Pectroe,  Charles  J. 
Peckanpaugh.  Nor- 

mand  L. 
•Rlsko.  George  J. 
Rucker,  Thomas  J. 
Sowers,  Hubert  H.,  Jr. 
•Springer,  Martha  J. 
Stephens.  Bobby  L. 
Surface,  Robert  L. 
Swlndall,  Victor  A. 
Tandy.  Roy  W..  Jr. 
Thompson,  Jamea  C, 
White,  Robert  L. 
White.  Sheldon  A. 


jcTDcx  AovocATX  ciNSaAL's  ooaps 


•Howay.  John  W. 
•King.  Melbourne  P. 
•Laltscb.  Lowell  C. 
Legg.  Billy  J. 
•Mario,  David  A. 
Olson.  Roy  A. 
Slater,  Richard  L. 
WUle.  Paul  A. 
•Woods.  Theodore  K.. 
.     Jr. 


Brown,  Charles  B..  n 
•ChrUtlan.  Alvem  D. 
Coughlln.  Leo  J..  Jr. 
Eoff.  Albert  W.,n 
Parrell.  Lawrence  M. 
•Flyim.  Thomas  E. 
Oladls,  John  T. 
Googe.  James  P..  Jr. 
•Gresens.  Larry  W. 
Orunawalt.  Richard  , 
Howard.  Ronald  C. 

NTjaaa  cosps 
•Adams,  Louise  J.  Leuenberger.  Patricia 

•Aunan.  Patricia  M.  I. 

•Beverldge,  Roblna  W.  Lunqulst.  Nancy  L. 


MacEnery,  Joan  M. 
Marcotte,  Natalie 

M.  O. 
•McOuckln,  Dorothy 

E. 
•MUler,  Eleanor  J. 
•Miller.  Eva  F. 
•Mooney.  Oeraldlne  T. 
•Morton,  Jo  A. 
•Nlcora,  AdeUne 
•Noble,  Frances  A. 
Pechulls,  Verna  M. 
•Sampson,  Natalie  T. 
Schrock.  Doris  M. 
•Shepherd,  Lunna 
•Whltesell.  Margaret 

L. 
•Wlleon,  LelaB. 
Yelle,  Dorothy  A. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  commander  In  the  line  and 
staff  corps,  as  Indicated,  subject  to  qualifi- 
cation therefor  as  provided  by  law : 


Burrell,  Margaret  M. 
Bynum,  Joan  C. 
•Chlsholm.  Marie  A. 
Chute.  Judith  a. 
•Elslmlnger.  Vetah  M. 
Emond,  Lucille  O. 
•OtUeeple,  Jacquelln 

C. 
•Oolebiewskl.  Rita  J. 
•Gomes,  Alma  M. 
•Halle,  Evelyn 
Hall.  Mary  F. 
Hlnes,  Alyce  M. 
•Jaoobson,  Dorothy 

M. 
Jones.  Beverly  J. 
Kelly.  Mary 
Klaetka.  Irma  E. 


LtttM 


Abbey.  Donald  L. 
Abrams.  Steven  S. 
•Adair,  Roy  E,  Jr. 
•  Adams,  Alton  L. 
Adams.  Charles  E. 
•Adams.  Chester  A. 
•Albright,  Richard  C. 
•Allen.  Henry  C. 
•Allen,  Temple  L. 
Allln,  John  W. 
Alison.  WUllam  8..  ni 
Anawalt.  Richard  A. 
Andersen.  Franklyn  D. 
Anderson.  Rosa  K.,  Jr. 
•Andrews.  Jamea  R. 
Anselmo.  Philip  S. 
•Anson.  Robert,  Jr. 
Armstrong.  Arthur  J., 

Jr. 
Arnold.  William  T. 
Astor,  Lawrence  I. 
Aucella.  John  P. 
Austin.  Donald  G. 
•Austin.  Leon 
Avery.  Donald  W..  Jr. 
•Avery.  Robert  Y. 
•Babb,  Dewey  E. 


BalTer.  Roger  A. 
•Bailey.  Larry  W. 
•Balrd,  Dean  D. 
Baker,  Brent 
Baker.  David  J. 
Baker.  MUton  8.,  Jr. 
•Baker.  WniardD. 
Ballan,  Alexander  G. 
Ball.  Harry  F  .  Jr. 
•Ballard.  Don  E. 
Baltutls.  John  S.,  Jr. 
•Balut.  Stephen  J. 
Bard.  Albert  E. 
•Barker.  Herbert  C. 
Barker,  Ross  D. 
•Barnes.  James  C.  Jr 
Barnett,  WUllam  R. 
Barney,  William  C. 
•Bamlcle,  Paul  E. 
•Barrows,  Blair 
Bartlett.  Robert  C. 
•Bartol.  John  H..  Jr. 
Bassett,  Larry  A. 
•  Bates,  Allen  W.,  Jr. 
Batzel.  Thomas  J. 
•Bauer.  Wayne  E. 
Baumhofer.  WUllam  J 


Beal.  Richard  F. 
Bean.  Charles  D. 
Beard.  Travis  N. 
Becker.  Dennis  E. 
•Becker,  Richard  E. 
•Begley.  Jerry  N. 
•Behrend,  Robert  M. 
Beland.  Conrad  L. 
•Belanger,  Raymond 

L. 
Bell,  Corwin  A. 


•CampbeU,  Edward  L. 
Canepa,  Louis  R. 
•Capewell.  John.  Jr. 
Carl,  Lester  W. 
Carlmark.  Jon  W. 
•Carman.  Jesse  L. 
•Carpenter,  AUan  R. 
CarroU.  Hugh  E..  n 
CarroU.  Joseph  F. 
Carter.  Clyde  L. 
Carter.  James  O. 


•Belllngbam,  Herbert  Cash.  Roy.  Jr. 


J 

Bellis.  James  R. 
•Benedict.  Joeeph  C. 
•Bennett.  Richard  A. 
Benson,  JefTrey  L. 
•Berlgan,  Francis  M. 
•Berry,  BUly  W. 
•Berry.  John  D. 
•Betz.  Dales. 
Betzner.  Hugh  W.,  Jr. 


Joseph    W., 


•Caahln, 

Jr. 

Cassldy,  Tom  K. 
•Casslman.  Paul  A. 
Chapman.  Axistln  E. 
•ChappeU.  Stephen  P. 
•Charles.    David   M. 
•Chrlstensen,  Clyde  V, 
•Chrlstensen,    George 

A. 


•Beumer,  Theodore  H.  •Christian.  Howard  B. 


•Beyman,  David  E 
Bllbrey.  Harlan  K. 
BiUlngsley, 

Christopher 
Btsblng.  Raymond  H. 
•Blevlns.  Ladelle  F. 
•Blunden.  Alec  R. 
•Boesenbcrg.  John  J. 
•Bogard,  Thomas  H. 
Bohley.  Carl  M. 
BoUa.  David  F. 
•Bone,  Charles  R. 
•Boone.  George  J. 
•BorgholT,  Francis  A.. 

ni 

•Boston.  Michael  R. 
BosweU,  Dale  E. 
•Bowers,  Fred  P. 
Bowman.  Terry  L. 
Boyce,  Robert  W. 
Boydston.  Jamea  L. 
Boyen,  Richard  E. 
Boyer,  Philip  A..  HI 
Boyle,  Robert  H. 
•Bradberry.  Brent  A. 
•Branch.  Allen  D. 
•Brlckett.  JohnF. 
•Bright,  Calvin  P. 
•Brink.  James  A. 
•Brocken.  John  F.,  Jr 
•Brokaw.  Charles  R 
•Brooks,  Edward  J. 
Brough,  Robert  P. 
•Brown,  Charlea  F. 
Brown,  Emory  W..  Jr. 
•Brown,  Joseph  R. 
•Brown.  Ronald  L. 
•Brown.  WUUam  B. 
Browne,  Joseph  M. 
•Bryant,  Herbert  V. 


•Clottl.    Anthony 
•ClBzewskl,  Robert  A. 
Clark.  Arthur  D. 
Clark.  Christopher  M. 
•Clark.    George    N. 
Clark.  Hiram  W..  Jr. 
•Clark.  Howard  B. 
•Clason.  Aryl  B. 
Clawson.   Carl   H.,  Jr. 
Cochran,  Frederick  P. 
•Cockrell,   MlUord  N., 

Jr. 
Cohen.  WUllam  D. 
•Cole,    LeOrande    0., 

Jr. 
•Coleman,  Jon  S. 
•Coleman,  Thomas  M. 
•CoUlns.  Richard  X. 
CoUUvB.  WUllam  G., 

Jr. 
Colthurat,  WaUace  R. 
Comfort,  Anthony  J. 
Comstock,  George  A. 
•Cook,  Bruce  C. 
Cook,  Douglas  W. 
Cook,  JohnF,  Jr. 
Cook,  Raymond  L. 
•Cooke,  Oren  B. 
Corgan,  Michael  T, 
•Corn,  Robert  H. 
Coshow,  George  H.,  U 
CosteUo.  John  P..  U. 
Coulter,  WUUam  L. 
Coward,  Asbury,  IV 
Cox.  Landon  G..  Jr. 
•Cox,  VlrgU  G. 
Craig,  Philip  C. 
Crane.  Mark  P. 
•Crawford.  LesUe  P.. 

Jr. 


•Bryant,  Raymond.  Jr. Creasy,  Peter  H. 


Bryant.  WUUam  H 
•Buchans,  Jamea  C. 
•Buckley.  Peter  P. 
Buell,  Kenneth  R. 
Buescher.  Stephen  M. 
Bugg,  WllUam  B. 
•Burch,  Othney  P. 
Burcham,  Devlrda 

ni 

Burgess,     Andrew 

Jr, 
Burke,  Michael  B. 
•  Bums,  Robert  L. 
•Burrows,     John 

m 

Burt,  John  A. 


•Croix,  Larry  E. 

Cronln.  Michael  P. 

•Crossman,  Walter  A. 

•  Cummlngs,  Vincent 
P.,  Jr. 

Cunha,  George  D.  M. 

Ourtln,  Andrew  J. 
H.,CurtlB,  Donald  L. 

•Curtis,  Richard  B, 
L.,Curtl8,  Robert  E. 

Dade.  Thomas  B. 

•Daley,  MlchaelJ. 

Dal  ton.  Henry  F. 
8., 'Daniels,  James  E 

•Dannhelm,  WUUam 


T. 
•Bussey,  Laurence  T.    Daramus,  Nicholas  T., 
Buatamante,     Charlea     Jr. 


J. 
Butler,  Francis  W. 
Byrnes,  David  T. 
•Byrnes,      Henry 

Jr. 
•Cacchlone,   Darld 
Calande.   John  J.. 


Dau.  Frederick  W.. 

in 

Daugherty.  Shaun  M. 
P., •Davidson,  AlanN. 

Davis.  Gerald,  Jr. 
A. •Davis,  Leonard  O. 
Jr. •Davis,  Robert  L. 


Calvano,  Charles  N. 
Camp,  Norman  T. 


•Davis,  Thomas  C,  Jr. 
Day,  Patrick  A. 
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DeCarll.WUeyP. 
•DeClercq.  Keith  L. 
•DePlorta,  Joseph 

Jr. 
DePrles.  Melton  E., 

Sr. 
Dehnert,  Charles  E. 
•Deklever,  Vaughn  G. 
•DeMark.RamonS. 
•DennUig,  WUUam  J., 

Ill 
Dennis.  James  A.,  Jr. 
•DesRosiers,  Richard 

A. 
Deutermann.  Peter  T. 
•  DlCk.AUenH. 
Dletz,  Gary  C. 
Dixon,  Douglas  M. 
Dobberteen,  James  D. 
•Dodd,  James  L. 
•Domaloan.  Paul 
Doaabue,  Drake  A. 
Doaegsn,  John  J.,  Jr, 
•Donn,  Alan  H. 
•Donnelly,  John  J. 
•Donofrlo,  Anthony 

L. 
Donovan.  Charles  A., 

Jr. 
Dorman,  Merrill  H. 
Dotterer,  Kenneth  R. 
•Drake,  Albert  W, 
Drew,  James  J. 
DrlscoU.Kurt  A. 
Duchock,  Charles  J., 

Jr. 
•Dunlap,  Howard  D. 
Dunne,  Gerald  W. 
Durham.  Jere  C. 


•Franz.  Rodney  C, 
•Prasher,  John  A. 
G.,  Fredericks,  Roy  C. 
•Predette,  Roger  A. 
Freeman,  Earnest  R. 
Prelbert,  Ralph  W. 
•French.  John  C,  Jr. 
Preldman,  Marcus  V. 
Fritz,  Thomas  C. 
•Prltz.  Thomas  W. 
Frost,  David  E 
•Frost,  John  A. 
Pugard,  WUUam  H. 
•Furlong,  Joseph  W. 
•Furry.  Richard  P. 
•Galley.  Lonnie  D.,  Jr. 
Gaines,  George  L. 
Oalnor,  John  W.,  Ill 
•Gallegos,  Joe  R. 
•Oapp,  Donald  R. 
Garde,  James  C. 
•Garns.  Keith  M. 
Gaston,  Mack  C. 
Gates,  Jonathan  H. 
•Oaudlano, 

Antonio  W. 
Gautler.  James  B. 
•Gehrllch,  Richard  E. 
Gelssler.  Richard  F. 
Genung, 

Edward  N.,  Jr. 
Georglus,  David  R. 
•Oerwe, 

Franklin  H.,  Jr, 
•Gilchrist,  OrvlUe  L. 
•GUI,  RusseU  C. 
•Giorgio,  Prank  A.,  Jr. 
Glaes.  Roger  B. 
Glass.  Arnold  L. 


Earner,  WUUam  A.,  Jr.  Glenn,  Danny  E. 


•Easley.  George  A. 
Eckstein,  Eric  R. 
Edge,  Jacob.  11 
Edwards,  Joseph  W. 
•Elschen,  Gerald  N. 
Elsslng,  Prank  E.,  Ill 
Elberfeld,  Lawrence  G 
EUls,  Richard  H. 
Ellis.  Samuel  H. 
Ellison,  WUllam  T. 
•Ellsworth,  Thomas 

B..  Jr. 
Elrod,  Stephen  A. 
Kmerj'.  George  W. 
Emrtch,  Roger  O. 
Endrizzl.  Raymond  L. 
•Engwell,  Darrel  W. 
•EnnlB,  Michael  K. 
•Enrlquez,  Jose 
•Erlandson,  John  L., 

Sr. 
•Esbeck.  Leonard  J. 
Estes.  Donald  H. 
•Eubanks,  Glen  E. 
•Evans.  Irvln  C,  Jr. 
Fake,  Barnet  L. 
•Falcon,  Michael  F. 
Farmer,  Michael  A. 
Fatlconi,  John  A. 
•Feist,  Eugene  P. 
•Ferguson.  Jerry  E. 
Ferguson.  Thomas  E. 
•Ferrantl,  Nicholas  A. 
•Ferrell.  John  L. 
Fields,  James  R. 
Plnley,  John  C. 
Florl,  Mario  P. 
Fischer.  John  N.,  Jr. 
Plshburn,  Charles  O. 
Flster.  George  R. 
•Fitzgerald.  James  R. 
Fitzgerald,  John  E. 
•Planlngam.  James  D 
Fleming,  Richard  T. 
•PlUit,  Lewis  W. 
Fontana,  James  D. 
Pord,  Henry,  IV 
Pord,  Jack  C. 
^ust.  James  E.  Ill 
'Fox.  Brett  H. 
Branson.  Alvln  L. 

cxvn 


•Heatherly, 

Sherman  L. 
Helns.  Raymond  R. 
•Helntzelman, 

Thomas  G. 
Helsper.  Charles  F. 
Hendon,  Jerry  E. 
•Hermann,  Kermyn  J 
•Herring,  Arthur  E., 

Jr. 
Herron,  Francis  J, 
Hess,  Donald  R. 
•Hlghtower,  Roger  W.  Karr.  Kenneth  R. 
Hilton.  Francis  W..  Jr.  Kaup,  Karl  L. 
Hlmchak,  WUllam  A.    Keck,  Leland  8.,  Jr. 
•Hlnes,  Henry  L.,  Jr.      •Kelm,  Edward  P. 
•Hlngsberger,  Andrew  Kell,  Richard  E 


•Glover,  Jimmy  N. 
•Gobbel,  James  T„  Jr, 
•Golden,  George  H.,  Jr. 
•Gompper,  James  H. 
Ooodgame,  BUly  D. 
Goodloe,  Robert  V..  Jr, 
•Goodwin,  James  H. 
•Goss,  Robert  W, 
Gower,  Leon  H, 
Grabowsky, 

Theodore  E. 
Grace,  Robert  F. 
•Graf,  John  G. 
•QrafT,  Russell  J. 
Graham.  Clark 
Grantham,  Wiley  Q, 
•Graves,  Bibb  L, 
Graves,  George  W,,  Jr. 
•Graves.  WUllam  T. 
Gray.  Francis  D. 
Green,  Thomas  R. 
Greene,  James  B..  Jr. 
Greenelsen,  David  P. 
Gregory,  Francis  C. 
•Griffith,  Douglas  K. 
•Griffiths,  David  J. 
Gross,  Charles  N. 
•Grubb,  Robert  G, 
Guest,  George  R. 
Gushaw,  Gregory  V. 
•Gyle,  Robert  B.,in 
Hagy,  James  H.  D.,  Jr. 
Hahn,  WUUam  D. 
•Hames,  WUUam  J. 
♦Hammer,  George  C. 
Hancock,  WUUam  J. 
•Haudberry,  John  E, 
•Hanks,  WUllam  L, 
Hanley,  Jamea  J. 
•Hansen,  Laurence  R. 
Hard  man,  Herbert  F. 
Harken,  Jerry  L. 
•Harley,  James  H. 
Harmon,  Edward  K. 
•Harms,  John  H. 
•Harper,  John  N.,  Jr. 
Hart,  Ronald  J. 
•Hassell,  Benny  K. 
Haubert,  Patrick  C, 
Hayes,  Cornelius  C.  Jr. 
Hays,  James  M. 
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JuengUng,  Robert  O, 

•  Juerllng.  James  R, 

•  Justls,  Edward  T.,  Jr. 
Kahrs,  "J"  Henry,  in 
•Kaiser,  David  O. 
Kaiser,  John  M. 
•Kaiserlan,  Harry,  Jr. 

•  Kammerdelner, 
Roger  N. 

•Kane,  David  C. 
•Karp,  Leonard 
•Karr,  James  D. 


J.,  Jr. 
Hlnkley,  William  L. 
•Hitch,  James  H. 
Hobbe,  Marvin  E, 
Hodell,  John  C. 
Hoff.  Robert  G. 
Hoffman,  Carl  W. 
•Hohlstein,  Julian  O 
Hoivlk,  Thomas  H. 
Hokanson,  Anders, 
HoUan,  James  E. 
•HoUlngBworth, 

WlUiam  L. 
Holme,  Thomas  T. 
Holmes,  PYank  C. 
•Holt,  Richard  W., 
Honhart,  David  C. 
Hood,  John  M.,  Jr. 
Hooven,  Harry  C. 
•Horn,  Floyd  E..  Jr. 
•Horner.  Donald  W. 
•Howie,  Robert  J. 
•Howson,  Richard  J. 


Kelley,  Thomas  J. 
•Kelley,  WUllam  E. 
•Kelsay,  Leslie  R. 
•Kepbart,  Robert  M. 
•Kerns,  Alexander  H. 
•Kerns,  Kenneth  H. 
•Kesel,  PhUlp  G. 
Key,  Wilson  D. 
Kiem,  Robert  L. 
KUllan,  James  E. 
King,  George  L.,  Jr. 
King,  WUUam  W. 
•Kinne,  WUllam  B. 
Jr.  Klnnear,  Richard  J. 
•Kinsley,  Dudley  J. 
Kirk,  Gary  L. 
Kirkpatrlck,  Max  H. 
•Klser,  Hoyt,  Jr. 
•Kislack,  Arthur 
Knight.  John  M. 
•Knight.  Ralph  W.,  Jr. 
•Knight,  Windall  R. 
•Knosky. 
Michael  J..  Jr. 


Jr 


Jr 


Huchtlng,  George  A. 

Hughes.  WUUam  C.  Jr.^*^^^-  ^^  ^ 

•HuU,KentS.  """      •-  '^-'-' 

•Humphrey,  David  D. 

•Hurst,  Cecil  R.,  Jr. 

Huss.  Jerry  F. 

Hutcheeon,  James  E., 

Jr. 
•Hutchinson,  Robert 

A. 
Hutter.  George  R. 
•Hyde.  Walter  J. 
Iber.  WUUam  R. 
•Idleberg,  Norman 
•Isenburg.  WUUam,  Jr.: 
•Ishlguro,  Guy  A. 
Itkln.  Richard  I. 
Iverson,  Michael  M. 
•Jackson,  David  E. 
Jackson,  Marshall  N. 
•Jackson.  Robert  J 


Koczur,  Daniel  J. 
•Kohler,  Charles  L. 
•Korhonen, 

Kenneth  R. 
Koss,  Howard  E. 
Kost.  John  G. 
Kottke.  Robert  A..  Jr. 
•Kozlowskl,  Neil  L. 
Kreinlk,  Eugene  G. 
•Kreltzburg,  John  W, 
Krekich,  Alexander  J. 
Krleger,  Eric  W. 
Krohne,  Theodore  K. 
Krotz,  Charles  K. 
Krueger,  Rudolph  V, 
•B^ruger,  Richard  W, 
Kruse,  Dannls  K. 
Kyzar,  Sammy  B. 
Laabs,  Stephen  K. 


•Jackson!  VlrgU  F..-Jr.  ^f/„f/' ?°f„t^^  ^ 


•Jacobs,  PhiUpH, 
•Jacobs,  Ralph  E. 
Jacobson,  Herbert  A, 
•James,  Aaron  C. 
•James,  Charles  L, 
James,  David  R. 
•Janke.Roger  A. 
Jarratt,  John  M. 
•Jarvls,  Gary  T. 
Jaudon,  Joel  B. 
Jeffords,  John  M, 
Jenkins,  Alan  K. 
Jenklnson,  WllUam  R. 
•Jewell,  Robert  M, 
•Johnson,  Alan  J. 
Johnson,  Charles  E. 
Johnson,  Earl  P. 
Johnson,  Edwin  A. 
Johnson,  Gerald  A. 
Johnson,  Patrick  W. 
•Johnson,  Richard  L. 
Jones,  Dennis  R. 
•Jones.  WUllam  D. 
•  JopUn,  James  E..  Jr. 
Jordan,  Jerry  W. 
•Jordan,  John  A. 
Jordan,  John  F.,  Jr. 
•Joyner, 

Thomas  W.,  Jr, 
Juarez,  David  V. 


Lad  wig.  James  C. 
Lagassa,  Robert  E. 
Lamay.  Thomas  V. 
Lamb,  James  J. 
•Lamb,  John  P. 
Lamping,  James  R. 
•Landers,  Michael  F. 
Lasswell.  James  B. 
•Lauer,  John  N. 
Lautenbacher, 

Conrad  C,  Jr. 
Lawson,  Joeeph  H., 

Jr. 
•LeCroy,  Floyd  G. 
•LeDoux,  Lawrence  J. 
•Lee,  Ronald  A. 
Leeke,  Howard  W., 

Jr. 
•Leightley,  Albert 

L.,n 
Lemon,  Frank  M. 
Lennox,  Richard  J. 
Lents,  John  M. 
•Leonard,  WUllam  J. 
LeRich,  Barry  H. 
Lesemann,  Donald  F. 
Lett,  Austin  S.,  Jr. 
•Levasseur,  Marshall 

J..  Jr. 
Lewis,  Jary  W. 


•Lewis,  Lyle  E.,  Jr. 
Lilly.  Joseph  W. 
LlndeU.  Oolen  R. 
•Lindsay,  James  E., 

Jr. 
•Llndstrom,  Gordon 

E. 
Linn.  Larry  E. 
Little,  Robert  D. 
Livingston,  Donald  J. 
Logan,  Carl  F. 
•Long,  Glenn  U. 
Long,  Michael  D. 
•Lonsdale,  Paul  T. 
Lord,  WUUam  P. 
Lounsbery,  WUUam  J. 
Lovett,  BUly  R. 
Lovlg,  Lawrence,  m 
•Lowery,  Fred  H.,  Jr, 
Lunde,  Roger  K. 
Lundy,  George  W.,  Jr. 
•Lusby,  John  F. 
•Lynch,  Anthony  J. 
•Lynch,  Floyce  M. 
Lyons.  Robert  W. 
Lytlkainen.  Robert  C. 
•MacAuley,  Phillip  H. 
•MacDonald,  Michael 

J.,  ni 

MacDonald,  Timothy 

A. 
Mackln,  Jere  G. 
MacUn,  Charles  8. 
•Maddox,  George  N. 
Mahaffy,  Lorrence  A., 

Jr. 
Mahoney,  Patrick  P. 
Maler,  Robert  A. 
•Major,  Watson  H. 
Malchiodl,  Michael  A. 
•Manlove,  WUllam 

W.  Jr. 
Manning,  Edward  F. 
Mansell,  Waymond 
•Marchetti,  Michael 

J. 
Marlk,  Charles  W. 
Marsden,  PhlUip  S. 
Marsh,  WllUam  L. 
•Martin,  Charles  B. 
•Martin,  Michael  J. 
Martin,  Ralph  K. 
Martin.  Ronald  W. 
•Martin,  Wayne  A. 
Martinache,  Charles 

G. 
Masclangelo,  Freder- 
ick J.,  Jr. 
Maecitto,  Eddy  J. 
•Matheeon,  Norm  K. 
Mathls,  Donald  W, 
Matjasko,  Louis  S. 
Mattson,  Gary  H. 
Maxwell,  Malcolm  D. 
Mays,  Michael  E. 

•McAllister.  James  P. 

•McAloon,  Albert  J., 
Jr. 

•McBrlde,  Kenneth 
B. 

•McCallum,  James  A. 

McCann,  WUUam  R., 
Jr. 

McCarthy,  Michael  J. 

McCleary,  Joseph  R. 

McCleUan,  WUllam  D. 

•McCloskey,  David  J, 

•McCoUy,  JohnC. 

•McCralth,  Laurence 
P. 

McCrory,  Donald  L. 

McCrumb,  James  B. 

McDonald,  Jay  Q. 

McDonald,  John  J.,  Jr 

•McEwan,  Donald  P. 

McGee.  Robert  T. 

McKay,  Dennis  A. 

McKeam,  Michael  C. 

McKenna,  Richard  B. 

McKenna,  RusseU  E., 
Jr. 


•McLane,  David  J. 
McLaughlin,  George  T. 
•McLean,  John  H. 
•McNeely.  KlUsE. 
•McNew.  Clyde  E.  Jr. 
McQuown,  Michael  J. 
•McRoy,  WUUe  C. 
•McSherry,  Bernard 

P..  Jr.  -■ 

•Meddings,  William  A. 
Meek,  Danny  L. 
•Melsner,  Julian  R. 
Meyers,  David  W. 
Meyett,  Frederick  E.. 

Jr. 
Miles,  Richard  J. 
•Miller,  Albert  E. 
Miller,  George  M.,  Ill 
•MlUer,  John  M. 
Miller,  Thomas  H. 
•MlUer,  WllUam  C,  Jr. 
•MllUkln,  Stephen  T. 
•Mlnard,  Julian  E. 
•Mlnnlck,  Thomas  A. 
Mlnter,  Charles  S.,  m 
Mister,  Richard  W. 
Mitchell,  Albert  H.,  Jr. 
Mitchell,  Robert  M. 
Mitchell,  William  J. 

•Mlzner,  Malvern  M. 

•Monash,  Richard  F. 
Montana,  Richard  T. 

•Mooberry,  William  J. 

Moody,  WlUiam  B.  B, 

Moore,  David  B.  A. 

•Moore,  John  A. 

Moran.  WUllam  P.,  Jr. 

Morgan.  WllUam  L. 

Morltz,  Dennis  M. 

•Moroney,  Joseph  M. 

•Morris,  Robert,  III 

Morse,  Clayton  K. 

•Morse,  John  A. 

Moser,  Alan  B. 

MulhoUand,  Lyle  J. 

•Mumford,  Stanley  B. 

Mundell,  JackL. 

Mundls,  John  A. 

MuElck,  George  M.,  m 

•Mustard,  James  D. 

•Myers,  CoUln  K. 

•Mvsliwlec,  Richard  J. 

•Naldrett,  William  J, 

•Nanney,  Robert  G. 

Nash,  Malcolm  P„  III 

•Neeb,  Karl  A. 

Nelson,  Richard  C. 

Newell,  Thomas  L. 

Nlckerson,  Robert  Q. 

Nlss,  Robert  J. 

Nolan,  George  F. 

•Norman.  Warren  A„ 
Jr. 

Norrls,  Dwayne  O, 

Norris,  Jerry  D. 

Northcraf  t,  Zane  W. 

Norton.  Douglas  M. 

Norwood.  Kenneth  E. 

•Norys,  Robert  M. 

Nunn.  James  W. 

Nutt,  Richard  L. 

O'Brien,  John  J.,  Jr. 

•O'Brien,  Robert  C. 

O'Brien,  Terence  J. 

O'Brien,  Thomas  J., 
Jr. 

Oden,  Leonard  N. 

•Oertel,  "E"  James 

•Ogles,  Homer  C. 

CKeefe,  Cornelius  F, 
•Okeson,  Iats  H. 
•OUphant,  Gary  T. 
•Oliver,  David  E. 

Olson.  David  E. 

Olson,  Donald  M. 

Olson,  Kenneth  P. 
•Olstad,  Vincent  K. 
•O'Shea,  Donald  J, 
•O-Sh  ell,  Walters, 
Otis,  Robert  B. 
Pagano,  Frank  P. 
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Palen.  Don  G. 
Palenac»r,  Alexander 

J..  Ill 
Palmer.  Jerry  D. 
Palmer,  William  A.,  Jr 
*  Parlcer,  Charles  O. 
Parker,  Cbarlea  L.,  Jr. 
Partner.  Gerald  T. 
Parker,  Raymond  F. 
Parkhurst,  Nigel  E. 
•Parrle,  Elman  J. 
Patch,  Frank  H. 
Patrldge,  Delmar  E. 
Pattarozzl,  Norman  J. 
Patterson.  Bernard  L., 

m 

•Patterson.  Donald  D. 
Patterson.  Jamee  K. 
•Patterson,  Jeffrey  S. 
•Paul.  Harold  W. 
Pauling.  David  R. 
Payne,  William  J. 
•Payne.  William  M. 
•Pelrce,  Frank  H. 
Pennington,  Chad  A. 
•Perez.  Demetrio  J. 
Perklnaon.  Brian  T. 
•Pesce.  Victor  L. 
•Peters.  Thomas  J. 
Peters.  Victor  L. 
Peterson.  John  C. 


Robinson,  Paul  M. 
Roblson,  James  C. 
Rohm.  Fredrlc  W. 
•Roll,  Francis  P. 
•Roeelle,  Curtis  C. 
Ross,  Raymond  H.,  Jr. 
Roy.  Rudolph  J..  Jr. 
Ruckner.  Edward  A., 

Jr. 
RuefT.  James  L..  Jr. 
Ruffin,  James  T. 
Russell,  Robert  E. 
•Ryland.  Robert  B. 
Saber.  Gerald  W. 
•Sagerlan.  Ara 
Salmon.  Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Sampsel.  Michael  M. 
•Sampson,  Harry  B. 
•Sanders,  William  M. 
Sanger.  Kenneth  T. 
SantaMaria,    Donald 

P. 
Sargent.  Ian  H. 
•Saxon,  Ross  E. 
Schafer,  Carl  E..  n 
Schantz.  John  M. 
•Schatz.  Arthur  D. 
Schery,  Ferdinand  M. 
•Schetter.  Harry  W. 
•ScblSman,  Marvin 

C. 


Phaneuf.  Joseph  T.,  Jr.  Schmidt,  Etonahue  H 
•Phelpe.  Harold  R.,  Jr.  'Schneider.  George  P. 


PhtUlps.  Alexander  M 
•Phillips.  Jerry  A. 
•Pleno.  John  A.,  Jr. 
Pierce.  Cole  J. 
Plummer,  Oalen  R. 
•Polaskl,  Harold  E., 

Jr. 
•Polo.  Arthur  D. 
•Pomykal,  Olenn  W. 
•Popp.  Arvel  J. 
•Popp,  Robert  L. 
•Portenlanger, 

Stephen 
Porter,  John  D. 
•Porterfleld.  Gary  L. 
Poteat,  WllUam  O.,  Jr 
•Powers,  William  B., 

Jr. 
Prath.  Robert  L.  E. 
Prather.  Jerauld  S. 
•Prince,  Robert  V. 
Pulfrey.  Charles  A. 
Punches.  Robert  L. 
•Quarles,  Herbert  R., 

Jr. 
Qulnton,  Peter  D. 
Rabin.  William  D. 
Rackowltz,  Marion  R. 
•Raebel.Dale  V. 
Ralney.  Peter  G. 
•Ralter,  Prledrlch  E. 
•  Ramm,  Eklward  J. 
Ray.  Norman  W. 
Ray,  Roy  L.,  Jr. 
•Read,  Ray  W.,  Jr. 
ReemelUi.  Thomas  E. 
Rees,  Bob  O. 
•Reff.  Roger  O. 
Regan,  James  P. 
•Register,  Mahlon  E. 
•Reich,  Donald  Q. 
Retz,  William  A. 
•Revesz.  William.  Jr. 
Reynolds,  Keith  E. 
Richardson,  David  P. 
•Richardson,  Earnest 

W. 


•Schroeder,  Oerald  M. 
Schroeder.  Roger  O. 
Schuerger,  Richard  P. 
Schwab,  James  A. 
Scott,  Crawford  W. 
•Scott,  David  E. 
Scott,  Jon  P. 
Seaqulst,  Larry  R. 
•Seay,  Marvin  E.,  Jr. 
•Secades,  Vincent  C. 
Segal,  Harold  W. 
Segrlst.  Edward  L.,  Jr. 
•Seller.  Richard  W. 
•Settlemyer,  Charles 

T.  m 
Shackelton,  Norman 

J..  Jr. 
•ShaStt,  Leslie  V.,  II 
Shaffer.  Lloyd  E. 
Shank.  Lewis  P. 
Shapard,  James  R.,  in 
Sharer.  Don  A. 
Sharpe.  Joseph  D..  Jr. 
Shaw,  James  A.,  Jr. 
Sheehan,  John  W.,  Jr. 
•Shepherd,  Gary  L. 
Sherman,  Allan 
Shirley.  Cloyce  E. 
•Shovlin.  Daniel  M. 
•Shreve.  Robert  L. 
•Shupe.  Robert  D. 
•Siebecke.  Alfred  O. 
Simon.  William  F. 
•Simpson.  Harold  L., 

Simpson,  Michael  O. 
•Simpson,  Ttoy  E. 
•Skrzypek,  John  A. 
•Slack,  William  M. 
•Slater.  Thomas  8. 
Slaughter.  Jimmy  R. 
•Sloan,  Robert  E. 
Smelley.  Allan  R. 
Smith,  Bernard  J. 
Smith,  John  M. 
•Smith,  Joseph  F. 
Smith.  Lary  D 


Spruance,  Janies  H., 

Ill 
Spurgeon,  Dennis  R. 
•Stacy,  Edward  O. 
•SUlker.  Earl.  Jr. 
Steber.  Forrest  B. 
Stiger,  Robert  D.,  Jr. 


VonSydow,  Vernon  H. 
•Voss,  George  P. 
•Walker,  Jerry  D. 
•Walker,  John  A..  Jr. 
•Walsh,  George  A.,  Jr. 
•Walters,  Jack,  Jr. 
•Walters,  John  B.,  m 


•Stoakes.  Richmond  B.Walters,  Ronald  F. 


Stone.  William  C. 

Stout.  Michael  D. 

Stowell.  Ralph  H..  Jr. 

•Straughn.  Wyatt  F. 

•Strickland.  Walter  L 

Striffler.  Paul  J. 

Stromberg.  David  L. 

•Stryker.Lyal  M. 

Sullivan.  Joseph  C. 

Sullivan.  Kenneth  D. 

Surles,  Billy  W. 

•Swan.  Thor  O. 

Szoplnskl.  Robert  W. 

•Tague.  Jamee  R.,  Jr. 

Tanner.  Michael 

Tate.  James  A. 

Tate,  WUliam  A. 

Taylor.  Steven  C. 

Taylor,  Thomas  L. 
Taylor,  Wade  H.,  HI 
Telfer,  Grant  R. 
Templln.  Erwln  B.,  Jr. 
Tenney,  Stuart  tu 

•Terry,  Michael  R. 

•Terry.  WlUlamE. 
Testa,  Ronald  F. 
•Testwuide, 

Robert  L.,  Jr. 
•Tettenbvirn, 

Howard  T.,  Jr. 
•Thlbeault, 

Frederick  L. 
Thomas. 

Norman  M.,  in 
•Thomas,  Peter  D. 
•Thomas,  William  A. 
Thomason, 

Harper  J.,  11 
Thompson, 

LaUe  H.,  Jr. 
Thompson,  Robert  G. 
Thorn,  John  C. 
Tidball,  Douglas  D. 
•Tleman.  Barry  V. 
TtUlnghast, 

Theordore  V. 
Tlllotson.  Frank  L. 
•Tinder.  WUllam  P. 
Tobin.  Paul  E.,  Jr. 
Todd,  James  N. 
•Toft,  Richard  J. 
•Towers,  Edwin  L. 
•Townsend,  Okey,  Jr. 
•Trafton,  Robert  T. 
Traver,  James  E. 
•Trefry,  Edwin  V. 
Truxell,  Thomas  R. 
•Tucker.  Albert  L. 
Turley.  John,  Jr. 
•Turnbull,  James  L. 
Turner,  Jamee  R. 
Turner,  ThonMS  W. 
Twardy,  Clement  R. 
Twomey,  Daniel  T. 
•Tynan.  Douglas  M. 
•Tyner,  Jlmmle  C. 
trilman.  Harlan  K. 
•Underwood,  Walter  J. 
Usaery.  David  L. 
VanArsdall, 

Clyde  J.,  m 
VanderVelde.  Kent  M 
VanHof  ten.  Scott  A. 


Wslther,  Arthur  E. 
Walton.  Don  H. 
•Walton,  James  A. 
Wanamaker,  Gregory 
Waples,  Robert  E. 
•Ward.  John  W. 
Warn,  Jon  C. 
Warren.  Ferrell  D. 
•Warren,  Roger  C. 
Warren.  Roy  D. 
•Watklns,  James 
Waugaman,  Merle  A. 
Weale.  G«u-y  D. 
Weaver,  Charles  T. 
Weidman.  Robert  H., 

Jr. 
Welhmlller,  Gordon 

R. 
•Welsenburger, 

Thomas  W. 
Weisgerber,  Donald  E. 
•Welham,  Walter  F.. 

Jr. 
Wells.  David  A. 
•Wells.  Robert  M. 
Werner.  Robert  M. 
•Wernaman,  Robert 

L. 
•West,  Walter  D., 

in 

•Westin.  Brian  E. 
Whalen.  Prank  R. 
•Wheeler.  Gerard  C. 
White.  Chester  G.. 

Jr. 
•White.  Donald  C. 
White,  Larry  R. 
Whitney.  Payson  R.. 

Jr. 
•Whltt.  Eugene  N. 
•Whltus.  Ernest  F. 
Wiggins.  William  P. 
Wllboume,  David  G. 
Wilkin.  Howard  A. 
•Wllkins.  Stephen  V. 
Wlllandt.  Theodore  A. 
Winuuns.  Michael  V. 
Williams,  Ronald  L. 
•Williams.  Thomas  J. 
•Williams.  Thomas  D. 

M. 
Williamson.  Gordon 
•Wilson,  Ashley  V. 
•Wilson,  Ernest  E. 
•Wilson,  Frederic  S. 
Wilson,  Gary  W. 
•Wilson.  Torrence  B., 

Ill 
Winters.  Curtis  J. 
Wise.  Randolph  E. 
•Wlsehart.  Kenneth 

M. 
Wltcraft.  William  R. 
•Woehl.  Robert  D. 
Womble.  Talmadge 

A. 
•Wood.  Richard  E. 
•Wood.  Virgil  W. 
•Woodbury,  Roger  L. 
Woodroof.  Olen  C, 

Jr. 
Wools.  Ronald  J. 


•Richmond.  Frederick  'Smith.  Lyman  H..  U        vanNlce.  R^jbert  L..  Jr.  Worcester.  John  B. 


•Rldgely.  PhlUp  J. 
•Riess.  James  R. 
Rlggle.  Gordon  O. 
•Rlggs.  William  D. 
Riley.  David  R. 
Robblns.  Charles  B. 
•Robbins.  David  L. 
•Roberts.  Donald  A. 
•Robinson.  Keith  P. 


Smith.  RandaU  R 
Smith.  Robert  J. 
•Smith,  William  E. 
Smith.  Wilton  J.,  Jr. 
•Smithlln.  Michael  J. 
•Snyder,  Christian  R. 
•  So kol,  Stanley  E. 
Solon,  James  D. 
•Soto.  Octavlo 
•Splnello.  John  A. 


•Van  Wormer, 

Thomas  P. 
Vaughan,  Raymond  B. 
•Vaequee,  Raul 
•Veazey.  Luther  T. 
Vernon.  Larry  J. 
Vetter.  David  A. 
•Vincent.  James  M. 
Vlrden.  Charles  8. 


•Wright.  James  J. 
Wright.  Julian  M.. 

Jr. 
Wright.  Malcolm  S. 
Wynne.  David  C. 
Tankura.  Thomas  W. 
Tarbrough.  Milton  B., 

Jr. 
•Yonov,  Serge  A. 


•Zabrockl.  Alan  D. 
•Zaretki.  JohnP. 
•Zelfer,  Gerald  T. 


Zimmermann,  Claus 
E. 


Almy,  Oary  L. 
Anderson.  John  R. 
Arendale.  Stephen  8. 
Ashley.  UUard  O.,  Jr. 
Babka.  John  C. 
Barbler,  George  H 


moiCAL  CORPS 

Lewis,  Ronald  W. 
Llscomb.  Jesse  R. 
Lomax.  WllUam  R. 
Luppl.  Lawrence  H. 
Lutner.  Lawrence 
Malone.  Patrick  T. 


Barnwell.  Orady  O.,  Jr.McGlll.  Willis  A 


Barvlck,  Edward  J 
Beal.  Lowell  R. 
Beatty.  Hugh  T. 
Berryman.  John  D. 
Blesecker.  Gary  L. 
Blgley.  Harry  A.,  Jr 
Bogle,  Lawrence  P., 
Brown.  Jay  H.  J. 
Brown.  Peter  W. 
Burnett.  John  R. 
Burns.  Arthur  C. 
Carlisle.  John  W..  Jr. 
Carson,  Homer  8.,  m 
Chalamldas, 

Stewart  L. 
Charlee.  Cllve  R. 
Cooper,  Edgar  S. 
Cotton,  John  B. 
Cox,  Joel  R.,  Jr. 
Cross,  David  A. 
Daniel,  Howard  O. 
Danzer,  David  B. 
Dawsey,  James  T. 
Dorr.  Lawrence  D. 
Duncan,  Matthew  W. 
East,  Samuel  R. 
Eastrldge, 

Ralph  R,  Jr. 
Edwards,  Bruce  G. 
Elkman.  Edward  A. 
Ellwood.LeelleC. 
Emory.  Warden  H. 
Enoch.  Tommy  E. 
Ferrazzano.  John  V. 
Flanagan.  Michael  C. 


Jr, 


McKee.  Edgar  G. 
McKee,  Paul  J. 
McMahon,  Daniel  C. 
McMillan,  Michae:  R. 
McMullan.  John  B.,  Jr. 
Mendez,  Prudenclo 
in  Murphy,  David  M. 
Murphy,  Jamea  A. 
O'Brien.  Michael  P. 
OConnell,  Kevin  J. 
O'Hara.  James  P. 
Oiler.  Dale  W. 
Orsl.  James  M. 
Parvln.  Thomas  8. 
Paul.  Francis  F. 
Paul.  Theodore  O. 
Pekas,  Michael  W. 
Plnkston.  John  A. 
Pohl.  Stephen  E. 
Pratt.  Richard  A.,  n 
Pryor.  Donald  E. 
Rader,  Thomas  E. 
Radnlch.  Robert  H. 
Redmond,  Roy  E. 
Reed,  James  C. 
Reed,  WUllam  J. 
Reynolds.  Walter  J.,  H 
Robertson.  WUllam  C, 

Jr. 
Robinson,  James  E. 
Robinson,  Joseph  H. 
Rodgers.  Donald  E. 
Roduner,  Gregory  K, 
Roelofs,  Bruce  A. 
Ryan.  Joseph  M. 
Safley.  Gary  H. 


Forbes.  Thomas  W 

Frelslnger.  Gerhard  M.  Sawyer.  Ralph  A 
Gallagher.  William  J.    Schaefer.  Walter  C 
Geary.  Brian  D 


Geracl.  Kevin  T. 
OledraltlB.  John  B. 
Olassman.  Peter  M. 
Glynn.  Thomas  W. 
Golden.  Richard  A. 
Gortner,  David  A. 
Goldschmidt,  Mark  N. 
Oorske,  Arnold  L. 
Greco.  Richard  O. 
Oregson,  Michael  J. 


Schang.  Steven  J.,  Jr. 
Schefsky,  Harvey  W. 
Schloemer.  Richard  L. 
Schmottlach.  David  R. 
Schuler.  Prank  A.,  in 
Schweitzer,  Robert  L. 
Scott,  Kenneth  N. 
Seal.  WUUamC. 
Seckler.  Jerrold  H. 
Slbert,  Scott  L. 
Siegfried.  George  E. 


Hageseth,  Christian  E.  Spenler.  Charles  W. 
Hall.  Robert  F.,  II  Steele,  Samuel  M..  Jr. 

Hammersberg.  Jon  R.    Stehr,  Christian  H. 
Hancock.  George  O.,  II  Steinberg.  Steven  M. 


Harris.  Richard  E. 
Harter.  David  J. 
Hassan,  Robert  M. 
Hawkins,  Michael  L. 
Hayes.  Robert  P.  B. 
Hoglund.  WUllam  J. 
Houghton.  James  O. 
Hunt.  PhlUlp  D. 
Isenhart,  George  E. 
Izzo.  Joseph  U 
Jackson.  David  L. 
Jackson.  Seth  H. 
Jacobsen.  Paul  M. 
Janovlch.  John  R. 
Kahle.  Charles  T. 
Kaiser.  Ralph  H. 
Keegan.  Gerald  T. 
Kelsey.  Oerdl  D. 
Klmbrrtl.  Fred  T.,  Jr. 
Klndschl.  George  W. 
King.  Charles  R. 
Knee,  Steven  T. 
Krasnow.  Robert  W. 
Krebs.  Curtis  J. 
Lee.  John  P. 
Lenlngton.  Jerry  O. 


Stevens.  Bruce  L. 
Stromberg.  Murray  O., 

II 
Strong.  David  B. 
Stuckey.  Charlee  E. 
Swart.  Edwin  G.  Jr. 
Templeton.  Gilbert  W. 
Thomas.  James  M. 
Tozer.  James  M. 
Turner,  Tonuny 
Ulch.  George  A. 
VanderBerry.  Robert 

C. 
Volcjak,  Edward  E. 
VonEschenbach, 

Andrew  C. 
Werner.  Leslie  O. 
Whltlook.  Paul  A  ,  Jr. 
Wilder.  William  H. 
Williams.  Robert  R. 
Worthlns?ton.  Richard 

L. 
Wyatt.  WUlle  O. 
Tauch. John  A. 
Toung,  Thomas  K. 
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Actls,  Charles  L. 
Adelgren.  Paul  W. 
Andrews.  Ernest  L. 
Arehart.  Robert  C. 
Atkinson,  Larry  R. 
•  Ayers,  Jamee  D. 
•Baldwin,  Seth  W. 
•Bartel,  Joseph  R. 
Bednar,  Edmund  J. 
Berqulst,  John  R. 
Biggins.  James  A. 
•Blssett.  John  L. 
•Blankenfeld, 

Richard  K. 
Blondln,  Peter  W. 
Boyd.  Terran  R. 
Bradley,  Jamee  S. 
Bunch.  Joseph  R..  Jr. 
•Cang&losi.  Davis  3. 
•Carr.  WUllam  N. 
•Ceo.  Jerome  J. 
Chapman,  George  A., 

Jr. 
•ChappeU.  Richard  G. 
Cole,  Chester  B. 
Conner,  John  T. 
Correll,  Charles  D. 
•Crocker.  WUllam  O. 
•Daniels.  John  G. 
•Dllger,  Dean  E. 
•Domlny.  Wilbur  D. 
DrlskrU,  James  D.  in 
•Dunn.  Robert  G. 
•Duryea.  Robert  J. 
Eadle.  Paul  W. 
Earhart.  Terry  L. 
Evans,  George  A. 
Plsher.  Oary  C. 
•Plsher,  OrvUle  L..  Jr. 
•Flowers.  John  H. 
•Fuller.  Franklin  B. 
*Oalllgan.  David  R. 
•OaUlon.  Robert  Z. 
•Gee,  Charles  D. 
•QUsBon.  Donald  J. 
•Qreen.  WUllam  T. 
Orlchel.  Dletmar  P. 
•Griffin.  Jon  E. 
•Groves.  WUllam  D. 
•Habermann,  William 

P. 
Hagerty.  WUllam  O. 
•Hanson.  Harold  C. 
Harshbarger,  Eugene 

B. 
Hart,  Charles  A. 
Hawthorne,  Richard 

L. 
•Helmuth,  Robert  A. 
•Benson,  Verlln  C. 
Bering,  Joseph  F. 
Hickman,  Donald  E. 
HUdebrand,  Jarold  R. 
•Holland.  Donald  L. 
•Hooker,  James  S. 
Hundelt.  George  R. 
Hyman,  William  M. 
•James,  WUllam  D. 
Jenson,  Ronald  L. 
Johnston,  John  M. 
Jones,  Eric  B. 
•Jones,  Richard  W. 
•Savanaugh,  John  T. 
Kerr,  Harold  L.,  Jr. 
Laflanza,  Bernard  J. 
Lafnltzegger. 

Frederick  A. 
•Lebel,  Robert  P 
I-eeper,  James  E.,  Jr 
•Lewis,  James  J. 
Lovstedt.  Joel  M. 
•Lutz.  Gerald  G. 
Lutz,  Harold  G..  Jr. 
MacAulay.  Charles  P. 


,  Jr. 


MacMurray,  Michael 

M. 
•Marshall,  Robert  K. 
•Mastrandrea,  Gary 

A. 
McDermott.  John  E. 
McDonald,  John  F. 
McGiaa,  John  R.,  in 
McNutt,  Beverly  D., 

Jr. 
•Meneely.  Frank  T. 
•Meyer.  James  R. 
Mitchell.  John  W. 
•MltcheU,  Willis  A. 
•Monson,  Jon  P. 
Moore,  Thomas  J. 
Morris.  John  G. 
•Mueller,  John  J. 
Murray.  Michael  A. 
Musgrave.  Alvln  W., 

Jr. 
Nichols,  Clifford  J. 
Nichols,  Edward  H. 
Norrls.  David  C. 
•Oehrlein,  WllUam  P. 
O'Hara.  Patrick  J. 
Clin,  WiUiamW. 
Olio,  John  F. 
Owens,  Joseph  F. 
•Owens,  Robert  K. 
•Packard,  Charles  A. 
•Paine,  John  S. 
Parrot,  Ralph  C. 
•Parsons,  Donald  8., 

Jr. 
Pelffer.  Robert  H. 
Perry,  James  H.,  Jr. 
•Peterson,  Roland  H. 
•Pierce,  John  H. 
Plnskey,  Carl  W. 
•Plttman,  Harold  S. 
Ponder,  Joseph  E. 
Rasmussen,  Kenneth 

H. 
•Reynolds,  Marvin  D. 
Rumsey,  Charles  Q. 
•Savola.  Vernon  V., 

Jr. 
Schlel.  WUllam  A..  Jr. 
Schultz.  Robert  A. 
•Seddon,  Thomas  A. 
•Sewell.  JohnB. 
•Shannon,  WUllam  N 
Shields,  Edward  J. 
Siburt,  Forrest  N.,  Jr. 
Smith.  Charles  E. 
Smith.  Richard  M. 
Smith,  WUliam  J. 
•Snelderman.  Mar- 
shall L. 
Stafford.  Joe  R. 
•Stebblns.  Lynten  H. 
Stocker,  Vernon  D. 
Stone,  Charles  W.,  Jr, 
•Sulek.  Kenneth  J. 
Summers,  John  H. 
•Tallant,  Arnold 
TerwilUger,  Bruce  K., 

Jr. 
Thomas,  Gary  L. 
Trandum,  William  I. 
UUman,  Robert  C. 
VroMktT.  David  W. 
•Wagner,  Gregory  L. 
Waldron,  Andrew  J., 

Jr. 
•Wallace,  WUllam  W. 
Walton.  Joseph  L. 
•Webster,  Bert  R. 
Wells,  Paul  D. 
Wellumson,  Douglas 

R. 
West,  Karl  P. 
Williams,  Richard  H. 
Wong.  Dennis  W.  H. 


CHAPLAIN 

Bartholomew,  Carroll 


CORPS 

•Cougblln,  Conall  R. 


•Bruggeman.  John  A. 


Dorr,  Charlee  E. 
•Plorlno,  Alfred  L. 


•Oni,  Francis 
•Kuhn,  Thomas  W. 
•Luebke,  Robert  B., 

Jr. 
•McCoy,  Charlee  J. 
•Meehan,  Conon  J. 
Murray,  Edward  K. 


•Riley,  Robert  J. 
•Rowland,  WUUam  A., 

Jr. 
•Roy,  Raymond  A. 
Smith,  Jerry  R. 
•Stewart,  Lisle  E. 
Winnenberg,  John  O. 


Crvn,   ENGINEER   CORPS 


Andrews,  Richard  E. 
Bergstrom,  Robert  R. 
•Beauby,  Stephen  C. 
•Crane,  Thomas  C. 
•Day,  Norman  W. 
Dlllman,  Robert  P. 
Eckert,  James  W. 
Edmlston,  Robert  C. 
Everett,  Ernest  J. 
Greene,  Carl  D. 
Griffith,  Harry  G. 
Hanks,  James  E. 
•Hansen,  Robert  E. 
•Harris,  WiUiam  P. 
Hathaway,  James  L. 
Heine.  Richard  F.,  Jr. 
•Hlnes,  Leslie  L. 
Hosey.  Gary  R. 
Hudspeth,  Robert  T. 
Hull.  David  N. 
Hyland,  Richard  J. 
Konold.  David  W..  Jr. 


•McCullagh,  Paul  W. 
•McManus,  Robert  G. 
•Myers,  Larry  D. 
Nadulskl,  Michael  E. 
Pearson,  Rufus  J.,  in 
Pero,  Michael  A.,  Jr. 
Rensettl,  Joseph  L. 
Rohrbach,  Richard  M. 
•Rumbold,  WllUam 

W.,  Jr. 
•Sahlman,  Claire  O. 
Scott,  Gary  H. 
•Shaw,  Arthur  R. 
Sheaffer,  Donald  R. 
Smith.  Homer  F.,  II 
•Stevens,  Joseph  M., 

Jr. 
Stewart,  Stephen  E. 
VaudreuU,  Wilfred  J.. 

Jr. 
Wilson,  Ronald  K. 


DENTAL   CORPS 


Balslger,  Verlln  W.,  Jr. 
Barton,  Terry  L. 
•Bauman.  John  C. 
Bosworth,  Bruce  L. 
ButUn,  Roderick  W. 
Chapman.  Robert  J. 
Cholakl.  George  C. 
DeLong.  Richard  L. 
Dunn,  WllUam  P..  Jr. 
Esquire.  Robert  G. 
Finger.  Richard  B.,  Jr. 
Flsk,  Bruce  D. 
•Gustafson,  Duane  O. 
Hancock,  Everett  B. 
Hartman,  Gerald  E. 
Hlgglns.  Joseph  P.,  Jr. 


Horton.  Charles  B. 
Ingrabam.  Richard  L. 
Jack.  Robert  W. 
•Licking,  Thomas  C. 
Lucas.  Michael  S. 
MacLeod,  George 
Malorana,  Joseph  J. 
Merlo,  Thomas  J. 
Moe,  Robert  C. 
Nagel,  Norman  J. 
Orthmeyer.  Harold  J.. 

Jr. 
Ostrowskl,  John  S. 
Smith,  Gary  L. 
Sullivan,  WUllam  W. 
•Wight,  Thomas  A. 


MEOICAl.  SERVICE  CORPS 


•Adklns,  David  D. 
Alhauser,  Robert  V., 

Jr. 
•Anderson.  Francis  G. 
•Afihton,  George  H. 
•Baker,  Donald  E. 
Bell,  "R  "  Thomas,  ni 
Bond,  James  C. 
•Brown.  Wayne  A. 
Buckles,  Richard  G. 
•Buhaly.  Albert  L. 
•Cannlzzaro,  John  8. 
•Carroll.  Jfike  R. 
•Clark.  Robert  P. 
•Cunningham, 

Robert  8..  II 
Curran.  Patrick  M. 
•Deeter,  Victor  R. 
•Ferguson,  John  C. 
•Ferris.  WUllam  A. 
Plngerett.  Sheldon  N. 
•Fullerton.  Jack  G. 
Funaro.  Joseph  F. 
•Gannon,  John  H. 
•Gay,  Kenton  W. 
•Glard,  EmlleN. 
•Gillespie.  Franklin 

D. 
•Gogel,  Casper  J. 
•Green.  Charles  M. 
•Gregolre.  Harvey  G. 
•Hall.  Richard  T. 
Hartman.  Carl  H. 
•Hatten.  Arthur  D., 

Jr. 
•Henderson,  "8" 

Douglas 
•HUl.  Thomas  A. 
•Home.  WllUam  O. 
•Jenkins.  Uoyd  M. 
•Johnson,  Jay  A. 


•Johnson.  Robert  A. 
•  Juda.  Thaddeus  A. 
•Kalfas.  Dlmitrl  L. 
•Laughlln.LeoL., 

Jr. 
•Mackin,  Thomas  P., 

Jr. 
•Mason.  James  J. 
•McCurry,  Romeo  G. 
•McPeters,  Roland  E. 
•Patterson,  Patrick 

R. 
•Pay ton,  Richard  A. 
•Prarla,  Paul  A. 
•Rath.  Arthur  R. 
•Rhodes.  Durward  L. 
•Rice.  Richard  T. 
•Robinson,  Patsy  J. 
•Rosplock,  Jerome  D. 
•Santana.  Frederick 

J. 
•Schmutz,  Clinton 

E. 
•Self,  William  L. 
•Schackelford,  Paul 

R. 
Shaughnessy,  Mary 

K. 
Smith,  Lamar  R. 
•Smith,  Robert  E. 
•Thompson,  Bobbie 

L. 
•TUton.  Delmar  L. 
•Tomczyk,  Frank  E. 
Toops,  Paul  E. 
•Tworzyanskl, 

Chester 
Walker,  Jerry  M. 
•Wallace.  Robert  O. 
•Warren.  Joseph  E. 
•WesolowBkl,  Carl  A. 


•White.  Harry  G. 
•Wilder,  James  O. 


•Winningham,  Joe 
•Zettl,  Bernard  li. 


JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL'S  CORPS 


•Norgaard. 

Kenneth  R. 
•Rowley, 

Robert  D.,  Jr. 
•Turner, 

Patrick  C. 
•Wheeler, 

Matthew  J.,  Jr. 
•Woods. 

Terrence  J. 
•Wulf ,  Norman  A. 

CORPS 

•Odom,  Helen  A. 
Peters,  Shirley 
Rlcardl,  Jean  C. 
•Ridden,  June  E. 
*  Russell ,  Susanne 
Slmler,  Monica 
Trlplett,  Audrain  M. 
•Walker,  Dorothy  A. 
WUdeboer, 

Henrietta  M. 
•Wltherow,  Mary  A. 
•Word.  Helena  M. 
•Yucha.  Shirley  A. 


•Boasberg,  Robert.  Jr. 
•Closser.  Daniel  P.,  Jr. 
•DeRocher, 

Frederic  G. 
•EUis,  DonaldP.,  Jr. 
•Oall,  WUllam  D. 
•OUllam, 

Thomas  A..  Jr. 
•Henkel,  George  E. 
•Hosken. 

Edward  W,  Jr. 
•Kuhner,  Robert  L. 

NURSE 

•Ancelard, 

Madeline  M. 
•Arndt.  Karen  I. 
•Campen,  Kathryn  E. 
•Dexter,  Marion  C. 
•Dunn,  Olenda  G. 
•Fox,  Patricia  M. 
•Hennessy,  Jo  A. 
Hubbard,  Carol  A. 
•  Janlk,  Barbara  A 
•Loughney,  Juel  A.  M 
•Marks,  AlltaC. 
•McKown,  Frances  C. 
•Medina,  ElidaD. 

Alan  E.  Michel,  U.S.  Navy,  for  transfer  to 
and  appointment  In  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral's Corps  In  the  permanent  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant and  the  temporary  grade  of  lieutenant 
commander. 

William  J.  Ford,  Jr..  U.S.  Navy,  for  transfer 
to  and  appointment  in  the  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Corps  in  the  permanent  grade  of 
lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  and  the  temporary 
grade  of  lieutenant. 

Richard  L.  Martens,  Supply  Corps,  U.S. 
Navy,  for  transfer  to  and  appointment  in 
the  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps  In  the 
permanent  grade  of  Ueutenant  (Junior  grade) 
and  the  temporary  grade  of  lieutenant. 

LoweU  R.  NoJTls,  in,  U.S.  Navy,  for  trans- 
fer to  and  appointment  in  the  CIvU  Engineer 
Corps  in  the  permanent  grade  of  lieutenant 
(Junior  grade)  and  the  temporary  grade  of 
lieutenant. 

Charles  M.  Polanskl,  U.S.  Navy,  for  transfer 
to  and  appointment  In  the  ClvU  Engineer 
Corps  in  the  permanent  grade  of  lieutenant 
(Junior  grade)  and  the  temporary  grade  of 
lieutenant. 

wmiam  H.  Butler.  U.S.  Navy,  for  transfer 
to  and  appointment  in  the  ClvU  Engineer 
Corps  In  the  permanent  grade  of  lieutenant 
(JurUor  grade)  and  the  temporary  grade  of 
lieutenant. 

The  following  named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  transfer  to  and  appointment  in  the 
Civil  Engineer  Corps  In  the  permanent  grade 
of  ensign : 

Allen.  Charles  E. 

Butler.  WUllam  H. 

Jukkola,  Lloyd  A. 

Ralph  D.  Bianco,  Supply  Corps,  U.S.  Navy, 
for  transfer  to  and  appointment  in  the  line 
in  the  permanent  grade  of  ensign. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  U3. 
Navy  for  transfer  to  and  api>olntment  In 
the  Supply  Corps  In  the  i)ermanent  grade  of 
lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  and  the  temporary 
grade  of  lieutenant: 

Cohan,  Lawrence  L.       Richardson,  Paul  P. 
Mitchell,  Ralph  M.,  Jr.  Urls,  Richard  B. 
Oswald,  John  8.,  II        VeUls,  John  D.,  n 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  U.8. 
Navy  for  transfn  to  an  appointment  in  the 
Supply  Corps  In  the  permanent  grade  of 
ensign; 

Ahrens,  Robert  A.  McQueen,  Thomas  W. 

Broaddus,  Olrard  T.  Morton,  George  H.  E., 
OUlette,  Robert  C.  m 

Harris,  Richard  A.,  Jr.  Mtunma,  Donald  C. 

Jones,  Samuel  L.  O'Bourke,  Brian 


Webb,  James  A.,  IH 
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Rleve.  Roy  C. 
Warner,  Paul  O. 

The  foUowtng-named   officers  ot  the   U.S. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  In  the  line,  subject  to  qualifi- 
cation therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Qruver,  William  K.        Splnelll,  Robert  B. 

Henry  P.  Boardman,  Jr.,  Supply  Corps,  U.S. 
Navy,  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  In  the  Supply  Corps,  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  aa  provided  by  law 

James  W.  Pttzslmmons  III,  Nurse  Corps, 
U.S.  Navy,  for  permanent  promotion  to  lieu- 
tenant (Junior  grade)  and  temporary  pro- 
motion to  lieutenant  In  the  Nurse  Corps, 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law. 

The  following-named  women  offlcers  of  the 
U  3.  Navy,  for  permanent  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  oonunander  In  the  line, 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law: 
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•Hurlbut.  Bonny  A. 
•James.  Mary  C. 
•Loser.  Marglt  M. 
•Mearls.  Joanne  R. 
Nyce.  Barbara  R. 
•Pane,  Marietta  A. 
•Bagozzlne,  Carolyn 

M. 
•Wylie,  Elizabeth  O. 


•Benson,  Patricia  O. 
•Blnaghl,  Joanne  T. 
•Blvlns.  RltaH. 
•Blake.  Sally  A. 
•  Botzum,  Diane 
Clark,  Oeorgla 
•Delarot,  Anna  M. 
•Derrough,  Lola  A. 
•Hazard,  Roberta  L. 
•Hoag,  Jean  W. 

Mildred  L.  Carr,  Supply  Corps,  U.S.  Navy 
for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant commander  In  the  Supply  Corps  sub- 
ject to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by 
law. 

David  M.  Musohna,  U^.  Navy,  for  t^npo- 
rary  promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  In 
the  line,  subject  to  qualification  therefor 
as  provided  by  law. 

•Indicates  appointment  Issued  ad  interim. 

In  trs  Ma«£NX  Corps 

Having  been  designated  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,   Section   5233,   MaJ.    Oen.   WlUlam   O. 


Thrash.  n.S.  Marine  Corps,  for  commands 
and  other  duties  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  within  the  contemplation  of  said 
section,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general  while  so  serving. 

Lt.  Oen.  Raymond  O.  Davis,  UJ9.  Marine 
Corps,  for  appointment  as  Assistant  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  Section  5202.  with  the  grade  of  gen- 
eral while  so  serving. 

Having  been  designated  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
Section  6232,  MaJ.  Oen.  Wallace  H.  Robin- 
son, Jr.,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  for  commands 
and  other  duties  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  within  the  contemplation  of  said 
section,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general  while  so  serving. 

In  thx  MAaiNx  Corps 
The    following    named    staff    noncommis- 
sioned officers  for  temporary  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  In   the  Ma- 
rine Corps,  for  limited  duty,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Candelarlo.  Rafael 
Moore,  Terrance  L. 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Academy 
graduates  for  perm*nent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  In  the  Marine 
Corps,  subject  to  the  qiuOlflcaUona  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 

Anderson,  R.  O.  Brown,  Michael  M. 

Annls,  Robert  E.  Brown,  Stephen  R. 

Appenfelder,  O.  D.         Bumette,  R.  O.  Jr. 

Ard,  Peter  N.  Cab«na,  Robert  D. 

Balcom,  John  L.  Caouette,  T.  H. 

Bayne,  Douglas  L.  Carroll,  C.  T.  P. 

Beck.  Mark  T.  Carter,  William  B. 

Bennett,  Chris  Cheney,  Stephen  A. 

BJerke.  Thomas  E.  Clarkson,  A.  P..  Jr. 

Blair,  O.  W.  Clydesdale,  R.  HI 

Bloomer,  David  R.  Compton,  M.  R. 

Boteler,  Johal  R.  Conroy,  V.  P.,  Jr. 

Boyer.  Charles  E.  Crlmaldl.  Sam  B. 

Bozarth.  Errett  J.  Dalton.  Thomas  R. 

Brighton.  S.  H.  Demars.  M.  W.,  Jr. 


Dodson,  Thomas  J. 

Dunleavy,  C.  J. 

Duscheld.  A.  L.  HI 

Elsberry,  John  O. 

Erlckson.  R.  H. 

FUnn,  Oeorge  W. 

Pliszar.  John  N. 

Pretz.  O.  R.,  in 

Puchs,  Frank  C. 

Gallagher,  P.  M..  Jr. 

Gardner,  Mark  S. 

Gell,  Jerome  L. 

Glacobbe.  Peter  J. 

Graham,  Vernon  C. 

Greene,  M.  J.  L.,  Jr. 

Gregor,  C.  John 

Griffin,  Barry  P. 

Hammond,  C.  W.,  Jr. 
Harper,  James  R. 

Harris,  Gerald  P. 

Havensteln,  W.  P. 
Hayman,  Thomas  A. 
Hedderly.  G.  T. 

Hemler,  Jeffrey  P. 

Heikes,  Lambert  C. 
Hermann.  Peter  E. 
Hesse,  Donald  E. 
Hleld,  Roger  A.,  Jr. 
Hull,  Jeffrey  L. 
Inskeep,  Carl  D. 
Jamleeon,  Thomas  M. 
Jecmen,  Reld  A. 
Jennings,  S.  C. 
Kellogg,  John  E. 
Klnnear,  N.  T.,in 
Knott,  David  A. 
Kremlan,  Frank  T. 
Lanuners.  J.  R. 
Longworth,  M.  W. 
Macklln,  Mark  S. 
Marcy,  Hugh  W. 
Mayes,  Robert  C. 
Mazzara,  Andrew  F. 
McConnell,  P. 
McKenzle.  Scott  W. 
Meek.  Robert  W. 
Mendelson,  J.  S. 
Mlkkelsen,  D.  J. 


MlUer,  H.  K.,  Jr. 
Miller.  Raymond  T. 
Moore,  J.  T.  C,  ll 
Nadolskl.  Keith  E. 
Nelson,  Ralph  D. 
North,  John  R. 
Obrlen,  T.  P.,  Jr. 
Olsen,  D.  A.,  Jr. 
Paul,  P.  J.,  ni 
Perry,  A.  L.,  ni 
Peterson,  Dale  A. 
Pickett,  Gerald  W. 
Porter,  John  P. 
Pullen,  G.  D. 
Queen,  James  E. 
Qulnn,  John  A.,  IV 
Radomjskl.  D.  J. 
Rlggs,  Stephen  A. 
Rodgers,  Oeorge  L. 
Rose,  Bowen  P.,  Jr. 
Santlllo,  J.  C. 
Sattler,  John  F. 
Schwelm,  Karl  T. 
Searing,  James  M. 
Settle,  Robert  H. 
Shoaf ,  Peter  J. 
Smith.  Paul  R. 
Speer,  Martin  J. 
Spratt,  Ronald  E. 
Stephan.  Terry  A. 
Stiles.  Clay  O. 
Storey,  David  K. 
Storey.  J.  A.,  in 
Sullivan,  CecU  E. 
Sullivan,  P.  H. 
Summa,  Mario  J. 
Swords,  Michael  J. 
Tonkin,  Terry  L. 
Travis,  Richard  P. 
Uberman,  Joseph  8. 
Voss.  Paul  H. 
Waterman,  Brett  N, 
Weiss,  Terry  T. 
WlllUms.  P.  E. 
Wlnkelman,  Jack  D. 
Wlnslow,  W.  E.,  Jr. 
Wnek,  Ronald  F. 
Zaudtke,  Peter  A. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— 7^1/esrfai/,  February  23,  1971 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Rudolf  Kiviranna,  of  the  Estonian 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  New 
York,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Father  in  heaven,  we  approach  Thee  In 
sincere  humility. 

We  live  in  a  world  under  the  shadows 
of  great  problems  to  which  there  are  no 
easy  solutions. 

Give  us,  O  God,  Thy  light  to  under- 
stand the  difficulties  of  our  world  and  our 
responsibilities  to  overcome  them. 

We  need  courage  and  wisdom  to  take 
a  decisive  stand  against  all  evil  which  in 
many  ways  threatens  the  world  and  our 
Nation. 

On  the  Independence  Day  of  the  Es- 
tonian nation  we  think  of  all  nations  who 
are  forced  to  live  imder  the  yoke  of 
atheistic  communism. 

Through  Thy  grace  these  nations  have 
preserved  an  unconquerable  will  for  free- 
dom and  an  unquenchable  hope  that 
they  may  one  day  belong  to  the  family 
of  free  nations. 

To  further  this  cause  bless  our  Presi- 
dent and  Government  and  the  en- 
deavors of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Amen. 


ceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP  THE 
MIGRATORY  BIRD  CONSERVA- 
TION COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  16  United  States  Code  715a.  as 
amended,  the  Chair  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation 
Commission  the  following  Members  on 
the  part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Dincell  and 
Mr.  CoNTE. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
THE  ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL  RELA- 

TIONS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  3(a),  Public  Law  86- 
380,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  the  following  Mem- 
bers on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr. 
FotmTAiN,  Mr.  Ullman,  and  Mrs.  Dwyxr. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  PLYMOUTH-PROVINCETOWN 
CELEBRATION  COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  2(a),  Public  Law  91-474, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Plymouth-Provincetown  Celebration 
Commission  the  following  Members  on 
the  part  of  the  House :  Mr.  Donohtji,  Mr. 
BuRKB  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Keith,  and 
Mr.  CoNTs. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP  THE 
JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  15  United  States  Code  1024(a). 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr. 
Patman,  Mr.  BoLLiNG,  Mr.  Boggs,  Mr. 
Reuss,  Mrs.  Griffiths,  Mr.  Moorhead, 
Mr.  WiDNALL,  Mr,  Conable,  Mr.  Brown 
of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Blackburn. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP  THE 
JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  NAVAJO- 
HOPI  INDIAN  ADMINISTRATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  10(a),  Public  Law  474. 
81st  Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Navajo-Hopl  Indian  Administration  the 
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following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Haley,  Mr.  Udall  and  Mr. 
Stbiger  of  Arizona. 

APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
AMERICAN    REVOLUTION    BICEN- 
TENNIAL COMMISSION 
The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2(b),  PubUc  Law  89- 
491  as  amended,  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of   the   American   Revolution 
Bicentennial  Commission  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House :  Mr. 
DoNOHTTE,  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington, 
Mr  Saylor,  and  Mr.  Whitehurst. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  EX 
OFFICIO  OF  THE  BOARD  OF 
TRUSTEES  OF  THE  JOHN  P.  KEN- 
NEDY CENTER  FOR  THE  PER- 
FORMING ARTS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2(a),  Public  Law  85- 
874.  as  amended,  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  ex  officio  of  the  Board  of  Trust- 
ees of  the  John  F.  Kermedy  Center  for 
tlie  Performing  Arts  the  following  Mem- 
bers on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Roncalio. 
and  Mr.  Frelinghttysen. 


REINTRODUCnON  OF  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  HANNA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  few  Congresses  I  have  offered  a 
number  of  measures  designed  to  stimu- 
late discussion  on  the  issues  they  raise. 
Today.  I  am  reintroducing  a  number  of 
these  bills.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  dialog 
on  each  of  these  measures  will  continue. 
I  am  also  hopeful  that  the  proposals  I  am 
Introducing  today  will  receive  hearings 
during  this  Congress. 

In  the  coming  weeks  I  will  be  introduc- 
ing propo.sals  on  consumer  protection, 
the  environment,  and  drugs,  and  crime. 
These  subjects  are  not  covered  by  the 
18  measures  being  introduced  today. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of 
each  piece  of  legislation: 

First.  The  Meals  for  Millions  Founda- 
tion of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  will  be  granted 
a  Federal  charter.  The  measure  sets 
forth  the  purposes  and  structure  of  the 
program.  There  are  no  Federal  funds 
Involved. 

Second.  Two  measures  deal  with  fi- 
nancing important  education  programs. 
One  bill  would  create  a  secondary  market 
for  education  facilities  construction 
loaas.  The  other  bill  would  establish  a 
secondary  market  for  the  various  fed- 
erally Insured  student  loan  papers. 

Third.  A  measure  creating  a  National 
Institute  on  Digestive  Diseases,  thereby 
promoting  research  and  training  in  this 
field. 

Fourth.  An  amendment  to  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  which  would  ex- 
pand Federal  support  of  programs  train- 
ing Americans  in  international  affairs 
and  languages. 

Fifth.  A  measure  that  would  Include 


chiropractic  under  the  provisions  of 
medicare. 

Sixth.  An  amendment  to  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  which  would  exclude 
the  Bank's  receipts  and  disbursements 
from  the  budget,  thereby  increasing  the 
Bank's  operating  flexibility. 

Seventh.  A  measure  creating  a  Small 
Tax  Division  within  the  Tax  Court  en- 
abling small  wage  earners  to  have  a 
hearing  on  their  tax  problems. 

Eighth.  A  measure  that  would  require 
public  opinion  polls  to  disclose  the 
method  used  in  obtaining  their  informa- 
tion. 

Ninth.  A  measure  limiting  advertising 
of  alcoholic  beverages  on  the  public  air- 
ways. 

Tenth.  A  bill  guaranteeing  Federal 
employees  their  constitutional  rights  to 
privacy. 

Eleventh.  An  amendment  that  in- 
creases the  presumption  of  service-con- 
nected multiple  sclerosis  from  7  to  20 
years. 

Twelfth.  A  measure  permitting  States 
to  arrange  for  hospital  coverage  under 
medicare. 

Thirteenth.  A  bill  authorizing  pensions 
to  survivors  of  those  awarded  the  Medal 
of  Honor  posthumously. 

Fourteenth.  A  measure  making  it  eas- 
ier for  the  blind  to  get  disability  benefits. 

Fifteenth.  A  measure  creating  a  new 
formula  permitting  the  Retired  Reserve 
to  receive  retirement  pay. 

Sixteenth.  A  bill  that  would  allow  the 
Federal  Government  to  pick  up  the  in- 
creased cost  of  welfare  caused  by  court 
decisions  doing  away  with  residency  re- 
quirements. 

Seventeenth.  A  measure  permitting 
veterans  retired  at  100-perccnt  disability 
before  1949  to  collect  retirement  pay. 

I  have  made  a  nimiber  of  statements 
on  each  of  the  above  measures.  Those  in- 
terested in  any  of  the  items  mentioned 
may  contact  my  office  and  request  my 
previous  statement  on  It. 


ARMS  ET  LES  FRANCAIS 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
last  few  years  there  has  been  constant 
discussion  in  the  Congress  about  the  sale 
of  U.S.  arms  to  foreign  nations.  This  dis- 
cussion was  particularly  warm  in  con- 
nection with  projected  sales  to  Peru, 
Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Colombia. 

The  opponents  of  such  sales,  in  un- 
doubted good  faith,  argued  that  providing 
more  modem  equipment  would  step  up 
an  arms  race  and  might  even  provide 
the  means  for  suppressing  popular  rev- 
olutionary movements. 

The  countervailing  argument,  which  I 
accepted,  maintained  that  the  countries 
in  question  would  obtain  the  arms  in  any 
event  regardless  of  the  state  of  their 
national  budgets  and  that  it  would  be 
better  for  us  to  be  the  suppliers  than  to 
have  them  come  from  other  sources.  If 
the  United  States  made  the  sales,  there 
would  be  greater  control  over  the  types  of 
weapons  and  their  sophistication,  as  well 


as  the  ability  to  place  restraints  on 
duplication,  maintenance,  and  spare 
parts. 

A  recent  study  proves  that  predictions 
of  those  who  favored  a  continuation  of 
the  policy  have  come  true.  French  arms 
salesmen  have  moved  into  the  Latin 
American  market  with  a  vengeance  since 
our  refusal  to  continue  our  programs. 

C.  L.  Sulzberger  in  his  New  York  Times 
column,  "Arnxs  and  the  Frenchman,"  of 
February  21,  1971,  makes  the  following 
statement : 

Recently  agreements  have  been  made  or 
are  under  negotiation  with  Argentina.  Brazil, 
Chile,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Pan- 
ama, Peru  and  Venezuela.  Those  mostly  In- 
volve Mirage  Jets  but  some  concern  Pouga 
Maglster  trainers,  AMX  tanks,  Alouette  hell- 
copters,  gunboats  and  Exocet  sea-to-sea  mis- 
siles. The  biggest  single  accord  was  arranged 
last  year  with  Argentina  lor  lOfl  Mirage  Vs. 

Mr.  Sulzberger  also  shows  that  France 
has  moved  into  the  arms  market  in  South 
Africa  which  has  been  partially  vacated 
by  the  British  because  of  the  clamor  of 
the  opposition  to  the  current  Govern- 
ment and  the  objections  of  African  mem- 
bers of  the  Commonwealth.  With  the  ris- 
ing tide  of  anti-American  feeling  in 
Latin  America  and  the  present  revolu- 
tionary tendency,  the  furnishing  by  the 
French  of  these  weapons  cannot  be 
viewed  with  complacency,  nor  can  the 
possibility  of  introducing  Iron  Curtain 
armaments  be  dismissed. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  this  rather 
cynical  policy  has  brought  military  or- 
ders of  over  a  billion  dollars  to  Frsmce 
In  1970  and  covers  negotiations  with  no 
less  than  26  countries. 

I  certainly  do  not  advocate  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  be- 
come a  competitor  in  the  merchandising 
of  weapons  for  profit.  At  the  same  time, 
I  do  consider  it  worthwhile  to  see  what 
has  happened  in  fact  when  we  have  with- 
held our  weapons  from  the  coimtries  in 
question.  The  result  has  not  been  to  cut 
off  their  purchase,  but  simply  to  change 
the  source  of  acquisition  to  one  other 
than  ourselves.  Obviously,  in  certain 
cases  this  could  bring  about  unwelcome 
and  dangerous  complications. 

The  article  follows : 

Arms   and   thb   Prenchman 
(By   C.  L.  Sulzberger) 

Paris. — A  certain  American  envoy  to 
France,  named  Benjamin  Franklin,  used  to 
say  honesty  was  the  best  policy  and  this  is 
what  the  French  today  assert  with  respect 
to  their  enormous  arms  trade  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  a  commerce  described  by  rivals 
or  disappointed  clients  as  "warmongering" 
or  "outrageous."  French  arms  policy  may  be 
cynical  but  It  Is  not  obscured  by  cant. 

Paris,  which  has  now  replaced  Lrondon  as 
number  three  armaments  ejfport  capital 
(after  Washington  and  Moscow),  contends 
quite  blandly  that  It  sells  weapons  on  a 
strictly  business  basis  In  the  national  Inter- 
est, Is  no  merchant  of  death  and  simply  pro- 
vides what  others  would  provide  if  the  French 
didn't  offer  better  goods  or  better  terms. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  straight-forward 
approach  to  a  highly  charged  subject  the 
French  brought  their  total  for  foreign  mili- 
tary orders  last  year  to  well  over  $1  billion. 
Since  January,  1969,  sales  have  been  arranged 
or  negotiations  begun  with  no  less  than  28 
countries. 

The  two  most  contentious  regions  In- 
volved, politically  speaking,  are  Latin  AmeT- 
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lea  and  South  Alrlca.  French  arms  salesmen, 
under  their  director,  Hughes  de  rEstolle,  have 
moved  into  the  Latin-American  market  pre- 
viously regarded  as  Washington's  exclusive 
bailwlck,  thtis  clearly  reducing  dependence 
on  the  U^.A.  of  several  nations  in  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  area. 

Recently  agreements  have  been  made  or 
are  under  negotiation  with  Argentina,  Brazil, 
Chile.  Coltunbla.  Ecuador.  Guatemala.  Pan- 
ama. Peru,  and  Venezuela.  These  mostly  In- 
volve Mirage  Jets  but  some  concern  Pouga 
Maglster  trainers.  AMX  tanks,  Alouette  hell- 
copters,  gunboats  and  Exocet  sea-to-sea  mis- 
siles. The  biggest  single  accord  was  arranged 
last  year  with  Argentina  for  106  Mirage  Vs. 

Effective  Intrusion  into  the  Latin  market 
has  obvious  political  repercussions  because 
of  its  heritage  of  anti-Yankee  feeling  and 
also  because  of  the  rising  tide  of  revolutions 
stressing  hostility  to  Washington.  The  only 
equally  explosive  area  of  French  arms  pene- 
tration is  South  Africa. 

In  1960  Parts  sold  42  Mirage  UI  and  three 
Mirage  III  B  Jets  to  Pretoria.  A  new  con- 
tract Is  being  negotiated  for  100  Mirage 
Mllans.  The  French  have  sold  helicopters  and 
Panhard  armored  cars  ( both  effective  against 
guerrillas)  and  are  developing  their 
surface-to-surface  Cactus  guided  missile  In 
South  Africa  with  Pretoria  paying  about 
three-fourths  its  cost. 

Astonishingly,  this  produces  few  complaints 
against  Paris  from  the  many  blacks  or  pro- 
black  African  clients  of  Prance's  armaments 
Industry,  including  Oameroun,  Congo.  Oabon. 
the  Ivory  Coast.  Kenya,  Sengal.  Algeria. 
Libya.  Morocco  and  Tunisia.  Indeed,  the 
largest  contract  yet  noade  by  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  Mirage  was  for  the  sale  of  110 
of  these  remarkable  Jets  to  leftist,  revolu- 
tionary Libya  which  violently  dislikes  South 
Africa. 

This  unembarrassed  export  to  both  sides  of 
the  African  disputes  enrages  Britain,  which 
keeps  risking  dissolution  of  the  Common- 
wealth by  angry  black  states  every  time  lim- 
ited military  sales  to  Pretoria  are  mentioned. 

That  liberal  newspaper,  The  Ouardlan,  re- 
ported recently:  "The  extraordinary  manner 
by  which  Prance  has  managed  to  carry  on  its 
arms  sales  to  South  Africa  without  major 
challenge  was  never  more  marked  than  when 
President  Kaunda  visited  Paris  last  autumn 
after  his  first  angry  confrontation  with  Mr. 
Heath  over  the  South  African  arms  issue  .  .  . 

"There  15  little  doubt  that  Prance  stands 
ready  to  fill  the  gap  if  Britain  were  after  all 
to  decide  against  an  arms  deal  with  South 
Africa.  Nevertheless  President  Kaunda 
emerged  from  his  session  with  Monsieur 
Pompidou  mollified,  and  off  the  warpath 
against  Prance." 

The  only  obvloxisly  political  restriction  on 
French  arms  salesmen  has  been  vls-a-vls 
Israel  which  bought  and  paid  for  fifty  Mir- 
age V's  never  licensed  for  export  because  of 
the  later  embargo  on  weapons  sales  to  that 
little  country.  Aircraft  manufacturers  ulti- 
mately lost  little  by  the  boycott  since  the 
French  Air  Force  Itself  hAS  purchased  only 
about  400  of  the  1.300  Mirages  so  far  manu- 
factured. The  rest  have  gone  to  thirteen 
foreign  lands. 

By  outright  come-and-get-lt  arms  dealings, 
a  policy  which  doesn't  even  pretend  to  adhere 
to  any  limitations  equivalent  to  the  moral 
or  political  restrictions  of  American,  Rus- 
sian or  British  salesmen.  Prance  has  accom- 
plished three  things  she  values  In  the  na- 
tional Interest. 

She  has  gained  immense  prestige  for  the 
excellence  of  her  weapons,  above  all  (para- 
doxically) by  Israel's  extraordinarily  effective 
use  of  the  Mirages  she  had  bought  before  the 
embargo.  Prance,  moreover,  has  balanced  her 
foreign  trade,  with  arms  exports  comprising 
8  per  cent  of  all  sales  and  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  manufactured  equipment  shipped 
abroad.  And  she  has  earned  enough  to  pay 
entirely   for  the   research  and   development 


program  of  the  high  quality  French  arma- 
ments industry. 


COAST  GUARD  ACADEMY  COURSES 
ON  U.S.  HISTORY  AND  TRADITION 

(Mr.  MONAOAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  suid  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee  on 
State  Department  Organization  and  For- 
eign Operations,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, recently  held  hearings  on  the  at- 
tempted defection  by  Lithuanian  Sea- 
man Simas  Kudirka  and  found  negli- 
gence at  several  of  the  bureaucratic  levels 
involved.  During  these  hearings  I  noted 
a  lack  of  sensitivity  on  the  part  of  the 
Coast  Guard  ofHcials  involved,  both  to 
the  human  aspects  of  the  case  and 
long  historical  tradition  of  the  United 
States  regarding  political  refugees.  I 
stated  that  the  implications  of  the 
Kudirka  tragedy  went  far  beyond  the 
Incident  itself.  They  touched  on  our 
whole  tradition  of  the  right  to  asylum. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  Academy,  I  have,  since  the 
hearings,  Inquired  at  the  Academy  about 
courses  offered  there  In  American  his- 
tory and  government.  I  expressed  to  the 
Academy  my  particular  concern  that  our 
Coast  Guard  officers  be  properly  i.i- 
structed  in  our  Nation's  traditional  pro- 
tection of  human  rights.  The  Academy's 
reply,  which  I  shall  place  in  the  Record 
along  with  my  original  letter,  pro\ides  a 
basic  description  of  the  course  offerings. 
While  the  rights  of  political  asylum  are 
not  the  specific  topic  for  any  one  course. 
Rear  Adm.  John  F.  Thompson  does  de- 
scribe the  Academy's  academic  program 
as  "firmly  rooted  in  the  American  tradi- 
tion of  responsibility  for  the  Individual 
and  his  freedom."  I  am  pleased  to  see 
that  there  is  emphasis  upon  the  historical 
and  constitutional  elements  of  U.S. 
society  and  I  hope  that  our  traditional 
guarantees  will  be  more  clearly  under- 
stood as  a  result  of  this  imfortunate 
incident. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Coast  Guard 
Academy  will  further  emphasize  this  as- 
pect of  its  academic  program  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  I  will 
continue  to  stress  the  need  for  such  in- 
struction. Coast  Guard  officers  must  act 
in  the  future  with  more  awareness  of  our 
traditional  protection  of  human  freedom 
than  was  displayed  in  the  Kudirka  case. 
In  a  nation  founded  on  the  basic  rights 
of  the  individual,  this  kind  of  tragedy 
must  not  be  allowed  to  reoccur. 

The  text  of  my  letter  to  the  Coast 
Guard  Academy  and  the  Academy's  reply 
follows : 

Dkckmbxb  16.  1070. 
Rear  Adm.  AKTHxrm  B  Enoh., 
Commandant,    U.S.    Coast    Guard   Academy, 
New  London,  Conn. 

DvAR  ADMTHAt.  Engkl:  Reccnt  heeu-lngs  held 
by  the  State  Department  Organization  and 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  which  I 
am  a  Member  anfl  concerning  the  attempted 
defection  of  a  Lithuanian  sailor  aboard  a  U.S. 
Coast  Ouard  Cutter  indicated  a  lack  of 
formal  Instruction  to  Coast  Ouard  offlcera  on 


United  States  podcy  concerning  political 
refugees  and  Indeed  in  other  areas  of  historr 
and  political  questions. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  and  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  United 
States  Coast  Ouard  Academy,  I  should  like 
to  know  what  courses  in  American  Govern- 
ment and  American  History  are  offered  at  tb« 
Academy.  I  am  particularly  Interested  in 
knowing  whether  or  ixot  any  Instruction  is 
given  concerning  our  Nation's  traditional 
protection  of  human  rights,  with  specific 
reference  to  the  right  of  asylum  for  political 
refugees. 

I  shall  appreciate  hearing  from  you  on  thu 
Important  matter  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  S.  Monacan, 
Member  of  Congress. 

U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy, 

New  London,  Conn..  December  23,  1970. 
Hon.  John  S.  Monagan, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deae  Mb.  Monagan;  In  response  to  your 
letter  of  16  December  1970.  may  I  describe 
relevant  courses  in  history  and  government 
taught  here  at  the  Coast  Ouard  Academy. 
These  courses,  and  Indeed  the  entire  courw 
of  study  at  the  Academy,  are  the  result  of 
continued  curriculum  development,  parti- 
cularly over  the  past  ten-year  period.  Our 
curriculum  is  under  constant  review,  by 
both  internal  faculty  bodies  and  outside  ed- 
ucational advisers. 

During  their  four  years  of  study  for  the 
B.S.  degree  and  a  commission  In  the  Cout 
Ouard,  cadets  In  all  curriculum  areas  are 
required  to  complete  satisfactorily  a  single- 
semester  course  In  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  single-semester  course  in 
American  government.  The  first  of  these 
courses  focuses  upon  American  historical 
government  from  Its  constitutional  begin- 
nings up  through  the  present  time.  It  la  a 
basic  sophomore  survey  course  designed  to 
g^ve  both  broad  background  and  adequate 
preparation  for  other  courses  in  history.  The 
second  of  these  courses.  Principles  of  Amer- 
ican Government,  concentrates  upon  the 
organization  and  functioning  of  our  na- 
tional government.  The  role  of  each  gov- 
ernmental branch,  and  their  relationships  to 
the  constitution,  are  studied,  along  with  the 
constitution  itself. 

Several  other  courses,  either  curriculum 
requirements  for  special  areas  of  study  or 
elective  courses  open  to  all  cadets,  are  per- 
tinent to  your  question.  One  is  the  history 
of  American  Diplomacy,  In  which  diploma- 
tic history  and  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  are  considered.  A  second  Is  the  course 
in  International  Relations,  required  of  all 
senior  cadets  who  are  in  a  non -technical 
area  of  study:  this  course  considers  questions 
of  foreign  policy.  International  law,  and  in- 
ternational organizations.  At  present,  there 
are  approximately  a  dozen  other  courses 
taught  In  history  and  government;  History  of 
Colonial  America,  The  Civil  War  and  Re- 
construction, The  New  Deal,  Pair  Deal  and 
After,  American  Maritime  History,  Modem 
European  History,  Modern  Russian  HUtory. 
Modern  Asia.  American  Constitutional  De- 
velopment. Military  Policy,  Comparative  Gov- 
ernment, and  Western  Political  Theory.  In 
addition,  a  course  in  the  fundamenials  of 
law.  taught  to  all  seniors,  covers  certain 
aspects  of  international  law,  such  as  sover- 
eignty and  Jurisdiction  at  sea.  In  several  of 
these  courses,  questions  of  foreign  jwllcy 
and  International  political  relations  are  con- 
sidered. There  has  been,  however,  no  cover- 
age of  the  right  of  asylum  for  political 
refugees  as  a  specific  topic  In  these  courses. 
A  case  study  is  now  being  developed  by  staff 
members  for  Inclusion  in  the  required  law 
course. 

An  education  firmly  rooted  In  the  Amer- 
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loan  tradition  of  responsibility  for  the  In- 
dividual and  his  freedom,  plus  indoctrlna- 
Uon  into  the  himianltarlan  mission  of  the 
Coast  Guard,  seem  to  me  to  be  the  strong- 
est foundations  for  a  firm  belief  in  the  right 
of  the  Individual  to  freedom.  It  Is  such  an 
education  which  we  are  attempting  to  give 
here  at  the  Coast  Guard  Academy.  I  would 
be  pleased  to  discuss  these  matters  with 
you  at  any  time,  and  would  like  to  Invite 
you  to  visit  the  Academy  at  your  con- 
venience. 

Sincerely, 

John  F.  Thompson, 
Rear  Admiral,  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 


THE  LATE  S.  SGT.  KARL  G.  TAYLOR 

(Mr.  MORGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1971.  in  the  name  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  President  awarded  the  Medal 
of  Honor  posthumously  to  S.  Sgt.  Karl 
G.  Taylor,  who  was  killed  in  Vietnam  on 
December  8,  1968  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  was  serving  as  company  gim- 
nery  sergeant,  Company  1,  3d  Battalion, 
26th  Marine  Regiment.  Staff  Sergeant 
Taylor  had  been  in  the  Marine  Corps 
since  1959  and  was  serving  his  second 
tour  in  Vietnam  He  is  the  husband  of 
the  former  Shirley  Ann  Piatt  and  the 
father  of  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  Karl 
G.,  Jr.,  age  7;  Keven  G.,  age  4;  and 
Sheryl  A.,  age  8.  Mrs.  Taylor  and  the 
children  live  in  Avella,  Pa. 

In  addition  to  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor.  Staff  Sergeant  Taylor's  medals 
and  decorations  include  the  Purple 
Heart,  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation 
with  one  bronze  star,  the  Good  Conduct 
Medal  with  two  bronze  stars,  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Service  Medal,  the  Viet- 
namese Service  Medal  with  three  bronze 
stars,  the  Vietnamese  Cross  of  Gallant- 
ry with  Palm,  the  Military  Merit  Medal, 
the  Gallantry  Cross  with  Palm,  and  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  Campaign  Medal. 

I  am  Including  in  my  remarks  the 
background  of  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  and  the  citation  accompanying 
the  medal. 

The  American  people  should  be  proud 
of  Staff  Sergeant  Taylor  for  his  sacrifices 
and  courageous  service  to  his  country. 

The  material  follows: 

Medal  or  Honoh 

The  Medal  of  Honor  Is  the  highest  award 
for  bravery  that  can  be  given  to  any  Indi- 
vidual in  the  United  States.  In  Judging  men 
for  receipt  of  the  medal.  eau;h  service  has 
established  Its  own  regulations.  The  deed 
must  be  proved  by  Incontestable  evidence  of 
at  least  two  eyewitnesses;  it  must  be  so  out- 
standing that  It  clearly  distinguishes  the 
recipient's  gallantry  beyond  the  call  of  duty 
from  lesser  forms  of  bravery;  It  must  Involve 
the  risk  of  his  life;  and  it  must  be  the  type 
of  deed  which,  if  he  had  not  done  It,  would 
not  subject  him  to  any  Justified  criticism. 

The  idea  for  the  Medal  of  Honor  was  born 
during  the  Civil  War  as  men  fought  gallantly 
and  oftentimes  displayed  great  heroism. 
George  Washington  originated  the  Purple 
Heart  in  1782  to  honor  brave  soldiers,  sailors 
and  nuirines.  From  that  time  until  the  Civil 
War,  Certificates  of  Merit  and  a  "brevet"  sys- 
tem of  promotions  were  used  as  military 
awards.  The  first  military  decoration  formally 
authorized  by  the  American  Government  as 


a  badge  of  valor  was  the  Medal  of  Honor  for 
enlisted  men  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 
It  was  authorized  by  Congress,  and  approved 
by  President  Abrahajn  Lincoln  on  December 
21,  1861.  The  medal  for  the  Army  and  Volun- 
tary Forces  was  authorized  on  July  12,  1862. 

The  medal  Is  awarded  "In  the  name  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States"  and  for  this 
reason,  it  is  often  called  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor.  It  is  only  on  rare  occasions, 
however,  that  Congress  awards  special  Medals 
of  Honor.  An  Elxecutlve  Order,  signed  by 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  on  September 
20,  1005,  directed  that  ceremonies  of  award 
"will  always  be  made  with  formal  and  Im- 
pressive ceremonial"  and  that  the  recipient 
"wlU,  when  practicable,  be  ordered  to  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  and  the  presentation  will  be 
made  by  the  President,  as  Commander  In 
Chief,  or  by  such  representative  as  the  Pres- 
ident may  designate." 

The  Navy  Medal  of  Honor  Is  made  of 
bronze,  suspended  by  an  anchor  from  a 
bright  blue  ribbon,  and  Is  worn  about  the 
neck.  The  ribbon  Is  si>angled  with  a  cluster 
of  13  white  stars  representing  the  original 
States.  Elach  ray  of  the  five  pointed  star  con- 
tains sprays  of  laurel  and  oak  and  Is  tipped 
with  a  trefoil  Standing  In  bas-relief,  circled 
by  34  stars  representing  the  34  States  In 
1861,  is  Minerva  who  personifies  the  Union. 
She  holds  In  her  left  hand  the  fasces,  an 
ax  boimd  In  staves  of  wood,  which  is  the 
ancient  Roman  symbol  of  authority.  With 
the  shield  In  her  right  hand,  she  repulses  the 
serpents  held  by  the  croudilng  figure  of 
Discord.  The  reverse  of  the  medal  Is  left 
blank,  allowing  for  the  engraving  of  the 
recipient's  name  and  the  date  and  place  of 
his  deed. 


CrrATiON 

The  President  of  the  United  States  In  the 
name  of  The  Congress  takes  pride  In  present- 
ing the  MEDAL  OF  HONOR  posthumously  to 
Staff  Sergeant  Karl  G.  Taylor,  United  States 
Marine  Corps,  for  service  as  set  forth  In  the 
following  Citation: 

For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  anc".  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  while  serving  as  a  Company 
Gunnery  Sergeant  during  Operation  MEADE 
RIVER  In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  on  the 
night  of  8  December  1968.  Informed  that  the 
commander  of  the  lead  platoon  had  been 
mortally  wounded  when  his  unit  was  pinned 
down  by  a  heavy  volume  of  enemy  fire. 
Staff  Sergeant  Taylor  along  with  another 
Marine,  crawled  forwarc*  to  the  beleagured 
unit  through  a  hail  of  hostile  fire,  shouted 
encouragement  and  instructions  to  the  men, 
and  deployed  them  to  covered  positions. 
With  his  companion,  he  then  repeatedly 
maneuvered  across  an  open  area  to  rescue 
those  Marines  who  were  too  seriously 
wounded  to  move  by  themselves.  Upon  learn- 
ing that  there  were  still  other  seriously 
wounded  men  lying  In  another  open  area,  In 
proximity  to  an  enemy  machine  gun  position. 
Staff  Sergeant  Taylor,  accompanied  by  four 
comrades,  led  his  men  forward  across  the 
fire-swept  terrain  In  an  attempt  to  rescue 
the  Marines.  When  bis  group  was  halted  by 
devastating  fire,  he  directed  his  companions 
to  return  to  the  company  command  post; 
whereupon  he  took  his  grenade  launcher 
and.  In  ftill  view  of  the  enemy,  charged 
across  the  open  rice  paddy  toward  the 
machine  gun  position,  firing  his  weapon  as 
he  ran.  Although  wounded  several  times,  he 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  machine  gun 
bunker  and  sUenclng  the  fire  from  that 
sector,  moments  before  he  was  mortally 
wounded.  Directly  Instrumental  In  saving  the 
lives  of  several  of  his  fellow  Marines,  Staff 
Sergeant  Taylor,  by  his  Indomitable  courage, 
inspiring  leadership,  and  selfless  dedication, 
upheld  the  highest  traditions  of  the  Marine 
Corps  and  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Service. 


UTILITY  CONSUMERS'  COUNSEX 
ACT  OF  1971 

(Mr.  TIERNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day being  Joined  by  17  of  my  colleagues 
in  introducing  the  Utility  Consumers' 
Counsel  Act  of  1971.  Senator  Metcalf  is 
the  Senate  sponsor  of  this  legislation. 

Two  years  ago  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Intergovernmental  Relations  held 
hearings  on  a  similar  bill  introduced  by 
Mr.  Metcalf  in  the  Senate  and  Mr. 
EcKHARDT,  Mr.  Hathaway,  and  myself  in 
the  House.  The  bill  we  introduce  today 
includes  those  changes  made  in  the  bill 
by  the  subcommittee  during  the  91st 
Congress. 

The  Utility  Consumers'  Counsel  Act 
has  three  major  objectives:  First,  to  re- 
quire utilities  to  report  to  regulatory 
bodies  information  which  Is  pertinent  to 
utility  regulation,  and  to  the  understand- 
ing of  utility  rates  and  procedures;  sec- 
ond, to  require  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission and  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  report  this  information 
to  Congress  and  the  public  in  a  timely 
and  convenient  manner,  using  automatic 
data  processing  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
sible; and,  third,  to  establish  at  the  Fed- 
er&l,  State,  and  local  levels,  offices  of 
utility  consumers'  coimsel  to  represent 
the  interests  of  utility  consumers  before 
regulatory  commissions  and  courts. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  obvious. 
Perhaps  in  no  other  consumer-oriented 
area  is  a  citizen  so  frustrated  as  in  his 
dealings  with  the  public  utilites.  His  need 
for  their  services  is  fundamental  to  mod- 
ern-day living.  His  dealings  with  them 
are  complex,  impersonal,  and  often  im- 
successful. 

The  creation  of  a  Federal  Utility  Con- 
sumers' Counsel  would  do  much  to  im- 
prove the  Federal  regulation  of  utilities. 
But  even  more  important  is  that  section 
which  provides  grants  to  States  and  local 
governments  for  the  creation  of  State 
utility  consumers'  counsels.  In  State  after 
State,  the  utilities  have  dominated  the 
State  commissions  that  are  supposed  to 
regulate  them.  The  selection  of  commis- 
sion members  is  far  too  often  a  matter  of 
party  patronage,  and  frequently  political 
considerations  enter  into  commission  de- 
cisions. Only  14  States  elect  their  regu- 
latory utility  commissioners.  The  remain- 
ing 36,  or  72  percent  of  our  States,  have 
their  commissioners  appointed  for  terms 
from  4  to  10  years. 

Let  me  point  out  here  that  I  do  not 
propose  or  even  expect  State  or  local 
utility  consumers'  counsels  to  work  in  op- 
position to  State  regulatory  utility  com- 
missions, but  rather  in  conjunction  with 
them.  As  Lee  White,  former  Chairman  of 
the  FedertU  Power  Commission,  stated : 

Regulators  have  long  recognized  that  their 
effectiveness  depends  to  a  marked  degree 
upon  an  accurate  understanding  of  all  rele- 
vant facts  and  a  thorough  and  comprehen- 
sive analysis  of  the  significant  Issues  raised 
in  the  matters  presented  for  their  con- 
sideration. 

But  all  too  often  the  State  commis- 
sioners are  faced  with  the  utility  Inter- 
ests   mobilizing    their    economists,    en- 
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glneers,  and  accountants  in  a  massive 
presentation  of  data  to  support  a  rate 
case.  Knowing  that  company  versions  of 
its  Investment.  Income,  depreciation,  and 
expenses  as  rate  base  elements  should  be 
items  of  controversy,  the  State  Commis- 
sioners simply  must  f>ass  over  these  items 
for  lack  of  experts  who  can  challenge  the 
company.  The  utility  consumer  counsels 
will  provide  this  expertise  so  sorely 
needed. 

Knowledgeable  and  balanced  regula- 
tion can  only  be  tujhieved  if  those  who  do 
the  regulating,  at  any  level,  have  ac- 
curate, complete,  and  comparable  data 
avEdlable  to  them.  As  Senator  Metcalf 
stated  upon  introduction  of  this  bill  in 
the  Senate : 

At  preecnt  It  la  difficult  and  In  some 
caa«fl  Impossible  for  users  or  regulators  of 
utility  services  to  obtain  detailed  basic  In- 
formation about  electric,  gas,  telephone 
and  telegraph  companies.  By  basic  Informa- 
tion I  mean:  Who  owns  the  company?  Who 
works  for  It?  Where  does  Its  money  go?  What 
are  Its  policies? 

Title  n  of  the  Utility  Consumers' 
Counsel  Act  Is  important  in  this  regard. 
It  requires  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion and  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  obtain  and  publish  this 
information.  It  also  authorizes  the  FPC. 
the  FCC,  and  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  to  make  full  use  of 
automatic  data  processing  in  preparing 
and  printing  this  material,  thus  facili- 
tating their  Job. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  time  for  the  Con- 
gress to  recognize  the  fact  that  much  of 
the  regulation  of  our  essential  monopoly 
industries  Is  mythical.  Regulation  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  substitute  for  the  absence 
of  public  control.  The  bill  we  introduce 
today  is  designed  to  strengthen  represen- 
tation of  the  interests  of  utility  consum- 
ers at  the  State  and  local  level,  for  it  is 
only  through  the  combined  efforts  of 
local,  State,  and  Federal  regulatory  au- 
thorities that  utility  regulation  in  the 
public  interest  can  be  effective. 


J.   CARTER   PERKINS.   VICE   PRESI- 
DENT OP  SHELX.  OIL  CO. 

(Mr.  BRINKLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
a  native  of  the  Third  District  of  Georgia. 
I  observed  in  the  Stewart- Webster  Jour- 
nal that  J.  Carter  Perkins  of  Lumpkin, 
Ga..  was  selected  as  the  new  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Shell  Oil  Co.  on  February  4. 

Mr.  Perkins'  family  has  been  active  in 
community  affairs  in  Lumpkin  for  gen- 
erations. He  is  the  present  director  of 
Shell's  Washington.  DC.  office,  a  posi- 
tion he  has  held  since  1965.  Before  arriv- 
ing in  Washington,  Mr.  Perkins  was 
aissociated  with  Shell  in  its  land  and  legal 
departments  in  the  New  Orleans  and  Los 
Angeles  areas,  after  having  been  asso- 
ciated with  Gulf  Refining  Co.  in  the 
marketing  division.  In  his  new  capacity, 
he  will  continue  his  responsibilities  in 
the  Washington  area. 

An  outstanding  legal  counsel  with 
Shell  since  1948.  Mr.  Perkins  holds  pro- 


fessional memberships  in  the  Supreme 
Courts  of  Florida,  Louisiana,  District  of 
Columbia,  California,  and  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  other  intermediate  Fed- 
eral courts.  I  salute  Mr.  Perkins  on  behalf 
of  Lumpkin,  Ga..  smd  the  entire  Third 
District. 


THE  UNEMPLOYMENT  PROBLEM 

(Mr.  EDMONDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
12  Members  of  the  House  led  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Blatnik)  ;  our  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  BoGGs> ;  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee on  flood  control,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Jones)  and 
other  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  have  introduced  a  bill  that 
endeavors  to  meet  on  a  broad  front  the 
rising  crisis  of  unemployment  in  this 
country. 

The  bill.  H.R.  4810.  would  extend  the 
Appalachia  program  for  2  years.  It  would 
extend  the  Economic  Development  Act 
and  the  regional  commission  legislation 
for  2  years  and  provide  additional  fund- 
ing for  these  very  successful  operations. 
It  would  also  reinstitute  the  highly  suc- 
cessful Accelerated  Public  Works  Act  of 
the  early  1960's.  providing  over  a  2 -year 
period  a  substantial  authorization  for 
grants  to  the  States  and  to  the  munici- 
palities to  carry  out  high  priority  public 
works  projects  at  the  local  and  State 
levels.  A  total  of  $1,850,000,000  would  be 
authorized  for  that  accelerated  public 
works  operation  over  the  next  2  years. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  state- 
ment and  sponsorship  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive bill  on  this  subject  that  has 
been  introduced  in  this  session  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  and  I  hope  that  we  will  have  addi- 
tional sponsors  for  this  legislation  and 
that  we  can  speedily  proceed  to  a  con- 
sideration of  it  in  the  committee  and  to 
early  consideration  by  the  House  of  this 
very  urgently  needed  proposal. 


PHOTO  EXPO  1971,  IN  CHICAGO. 
WEEK  OP  APRIL  17-25 

(Mr.  METCALFE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  METCALFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  an 
observant  person,  sensitive  to  the  many 
changes  in  the  processes  of  life,  each  mo- 
ment in  time  and  space  has  a  unique 
beauty  and  point  of  interest. 

Whatever  the  special  interest  of  the 
observer,  be  he  man,  woman,  or  child. 
each  moment  of  his  day  presents  a  pic- 
ture never  seen  before,  or  one  which  shall 
never  be  seen  from  that  angle  again,  ex- 


cept through  the  eye  of  the  camera,  in 
the  hands  of  a  photographer. 

The  photographer,  consequently,  is  an 
essentia]  technician,  and  the  camera  is 
an  essential  tool  of  what  appears  to  be  a 
phenomentilly  expanding  industry. 

To  focus  attention  on  the  magnitude 
and  expansiveness  of  the  industry,  the 
National  Association  of  Photographic 
Manufacturers  is  planning  an  extrava- 
ganza of  achievements  called  Photo  Expo 
1971,  for  the  week  of  April  17-25  In  the 
new  McCormick  Place  in  Chicago.  The 
exposition,  also  labeled  "The  Universe  of 
Photography"  because  of  its  design  to 
meet  the  needs  of  everyone  with  a  stake 
in  photography,  will  Include  the  latest  in 
cameras,  film,  projectors,  and  electronic 
equipment  as  developed  by  over  400  man- 
ufacturers in  the  United  States  and  11 
other  countries.  The  presentations  will 
be  well  worth  seeing,  and  I  want  to  urge 
all  who  can  attend  to  do  so. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  introduce 
a  House  joint  resolution  which  recog- 
nizes the  importance  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  photography  industry: 

H.J.  Res.  378 
Joint   resolution  authorizing  the  President 

to  Issue  a  proclamation  designating  the 

period  from  April  17,  1971,  through  April 

25,  1971.  as  "National  Photography  Week" 

Whereas  photography  is  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's largest  and  fastest  growing  industries: 

Whereas  photography  has  become  a  vital 
Instrument  In  business,  medicine,  space,  ed- 
ucation, entertainment,  transportation,  agri- 
culture, and  communication; 

Whereas  photography  Is  essential  to  mili- 
tary and  scieiitlflc  endeavors; 

Whereas  p.^otography  Is  the  recognized 
art  form  of  the  modern  era; 

Whereas  photography  provides  a  reward- 
ing and  challenging  career  for  thousands  of 
professional  photographers,  filmmakers, 
photo-flnlshers,  photographic  dealers,  and 
audiovisual  experts; 

Whereas  photography  Is  a  constructive 
hobby  enjoyed  by  millions  of  Americans, 
young  and  old  alike;  and 

Whereas  Photo  Expo  71,  which  will  be  the 
largest  photographic  exhibition  ever  held 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  Is  scheduled  to 
be  held  from  April  17,  1971,  through  April  25, 
1971,  at  McCormick  Place,  Chicago,  Illinois: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
can in  Congress  assembled,  That  as  a  tribute 
to  the  Importance  of  photography  In  Ameri- 
can life  and  In  recognition  of  Photo  Expo  71, 
which  will  be  the  largest  photographic  exhi- 
bition ever  held  In  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
the  President  la  authorized  and  requested  to 
Issue  a  proclamation  designating  the  period 
from  April  17,  1971.  through  April  25,  1971. 
as  "National  Photography  Week",  and  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
Interested  groups  and  organizations  to  ob- 
serve such  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities. 


FULL  SPEED  TO  DULLES? 

(Mr.  RONCALIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  liis  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
Sunday  Star  there  were  two  items  of 
special  interest: 

First,  which  received  prominent  cover- 
age, was  the  article  by  Mr.  Jack  Kneece 
asserting  that  the  administration's  pro- 
posal to  s?ll  Dulles  and  National  Aiiports 
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was  not  the  unloading  of  financial  night- 
mares which  some  have  suggested.  Mr. 
Kneece  claimed  that  on  closer  inspec- 
tion the  interest  in  the  proposed  sale  is 
now'  looking  "more  like  the  Oklahoma 
land  rush." 

In  the  same  issue,  burled  among  classi- 
fied advertisements,  was  a  small  item  that 
two  contracts  have  been  awarded  for  a 
tracked  air-cushioned  vehicle  to  run  from 
Dulles  Airport  to  Dolly  Madison  Boule- 
Tard  in  McLean,  Va. 

The  two  $100,000  contracts  for  pre- 
liminary design  work  and  work  proposals 
went  to  Ung-Temco  Vought  of  Dallas 
and  to  Rohr  Corp.  of  Chula  Vista,  Calif. 
The  Department  of  Transportation 
was  also  reported  to  be  negotiating  a 
similar  preliminary  contract  with  the 
Grumman  Corp.  of  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

There  are  serious  questions  which 
ought  to  be  raised  in  connection  with 
these  contracts  for  a  rapid  transit  sys- 
tem. It  is  curious  that  while  the  admin- 
istration on  one  hand  wants  to  sell  Dulles, 
It  is  with  another  hand  putting  in  a  sys- 
tem which  conceivably  would  enhance 
the  attractiveness  of  the  airport  and  re- 
cruit more  passengers  for  the  future 
owners. 

Second,  and  equally  importantly,  is  the 
fact  that  the  very  stretch  oi  highway 
considered  for  rapid  transit  construction 
Is  probably  the  only  segment  of  highway 
In  the  entire  metropolitan  area  which 
now  provides  relatively  rapid  traffic.  It 
has  the  least  need  for  rapid  transit  equip- 
ment. 

While  the  tracked  air-cushioned  ve- 
hicle could  be  a  great  project,  it  appears 
to  be  nmning  in  the  wrong  direction.  I 
submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  we  are  going 
to  invest  money  in  rapid  transit,  it  ought 
to  be  directed  toward  improving  the 
traffic  situation  between  McLean  and 
Washington.  This  is  where  it  will  do  the 
most  good.  I  respectively  submit  that  the 
Congress  ought  to  question  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  on  this  matter.  It 
merits  inquiry. 


DIRECT  ELECnON  OF  THE  PRESI- 
DENT AND  VICE  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
introduce  a  joint  resolution  amending 
the  Constitution  to  provide  for  direct 
election  of  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President.  The  resolution  which  I  intro- 
duce is  the  same  as  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 681.  which  this  House  passed  Sep- 
tember 18,  1969,  but  on  which  the  other 
body  failed  to  complete  action  in  the  91st 
Congress. 

Direct  election  of  the  President  was  a 
good  idea  in  1969  and  remains  a  good 
idea  today.  The  failure  of  the  Senate  to 
approve  it  should  not  deter  this  House 
from  passing  a  similar  constitutional 
amendment  in  this  Congress.  Since  we 
debated  this  measure  at  some  length  in 
the  91st  Congress,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  we  ought  to  move  with  dispatch  in 
repeating  passage  this  year  and  I  respect- 
fully beseech  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
the  leadership,  to  schedule  early  consid- 
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eration  by  the  House  so  the  proponents 
of  direct  election  in  the  Senate  will  have 
in  hand  an  added  argument  for  obtain- 
ing early  consideration  of  the  measiu'e  In 
that  Chamber. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  arguments  on  either 
side  of  this  question  are  well  known  and 
I  certainly  do  not  intend  here  to  go  into 
them  in  any  deptli.  I  think  that  it  does 
bear  repeating  that  the  electoral  college 
system  of  electing  the  President  and  Vice 
President  is  open  to  the  possibility  of  a 
severe  constitutional  crisis,  along  the 
lines  of  probability  which  existed  in  1968. 
It  is  only  good  fortune  which  has  pre- 
vented such  an  occurrence  to  date  and 
the  argument  used  by  defenders  of  the 
electoral  college — to  wit,  that  no  such 
crisis  has  yet  occurred — does  not  for  a 
nunute  erase  the  fact  that  it  could  occur. 
There  is  an  old  American  aphorism 
that  an  oxmce  of  prevention  Is  worth  a 
p)Ound  of  cure.  Accordingly,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  we  ought  to  provide  for  di- 
rect election  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President,  thereby  precluding  the 
dreaded  possibility  of  crisis  which  lurks 
in  the  present  method. 

Alternative  means  for  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  have  been 
an  Issue  in  this  country  since  the  very 
beginning  of  the  Republic.  This  question 
caused  considerable  consternation  at  the 
Constitution  Convention  and  we  are 
aware  that  the  imperfect  solution  which 
issued  from  those  deliberations  led  to 
the  crisis  of  1800  and  the  subsequent 
adoption  of  the  12th  amendment  in  1804 
to  provide  for  separate  balloting  for 
President  and  Vice  President. 

It  would  have  been  far  better  for 
these  United  States  had  the  Founding 
Fathers  agreed  to  direct  election  of  the 
President.  That  method  was  put  forward 
as  an  alternative  and  given  serious  con- 
sideration. Only  the  necessity  of  compro- 
mise— in  all  probability — precluded  its 
adoption,  leaving  us  with  the  Trojan 
horse  which  haunts  us  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  wrong  with  the 
present  method?  First,  it  can  result,  and 
has,  in  the  election  of  a  candidate  who 
receives  fewer  popular  votes  than  his  op- 
ponents; second,  the  procedures  for  con- 
tingent election  can  result  in  election  of 
a  candidate  who  has  not  received  the 
most  popular  votes,  which  l^appened  in 
1824  with  the  election  of  John  Quincy 
Adams;  third,  the  independent  elector 
has  the  option  of  ignoring  the  popular 
choice  in  a  State  and  voting  his  whim, 
which  has  occurred  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions, and,  fourth,  the  unit  rule — 
whereby  the  candidate  winning  a  plu- 
rality of  votes  in  a  State  receives  all  that 
State's  electoral  vote  is  unfair,  if  prac- 
tically wise.  At  the  present  time,  only 
the  State  of  Maine  provides  for  other 
than  winner-take-all  in  the  presidential 
sweepstakes.  But  even  there,  so  long  as 
we  retain  the  notion  of  an  electoral  vote, 
some  people's  votes  will  not  count. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  only  one  alterna- 
tive to  the  present  method  which  will 
eliminate  the  problems  I  have  outlined 
and  that  is  direct  election.  Under  the 
plan  passed  in  1969,  and  reintroduced  by 
me,  the  voter  will  choose  between  tick- 
ets—one candidate  for  President  and  one 
for  Vice  President  on  each  ticket.  Every 


vote  counts.  If  a  ticket  obtains  at  least 
40  percent  of  the  popular  vote  and,  of 
course,  leads  in  the  balloting,  the  elec- 
tion is  decided  In  their  favor.  If,  however, 
no  ticket  receives  40  percent  of  the  vote, 
there  will  then  be  a  runoff  election  be- 
tween the  top  two  vote-getters.  This 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  sensible  al- 
ternative. I  know  that  some  in  Congress 
are  worried  about  the  rimoff  provision, 
fearing  it  an  enticement  to  proliferating 
third  parties  which  will  act  the  role  of 
spoiler. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  that  concerned. 
Our  two-party  tradition  is  strong  and  I 
carmot  believe  for  a  minute  that  adoption 
of  direct  election  is  going  to  dilute  that 
tradition.  Major  parties  survive  by  in- 
corporating the  popular  ideas  promoted 
by  third  parties.  The  Democratic  Party 
traces  its  lineage  to  Jefferson  and  the 
Republican  Party  is  more  tlmn  100  years 
old.  How  can  anyone  believe  that  direct 
election  is  going  to  dilute  voter  attach- 
ment to  these  two  parties?  This  Is  but 
a  bogeyman  manufactured  by  those  who 
favor  retention  of  the  electoral  college. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  cognizant  of  the 
arguments  of  those  who  favor  retaining 
the  present  method,  but  I  am  not  per- 
suaded. That  is  why  I  have  chosen  to 
introduce  this  joint  resolution  and  that 
is  why  I  am  convinced  that  the  Congress 
must  act  to  change  that  present  method. 


ADMINISTRAIION'S  PROPOSAL  TO 
STIMULATE  THE  ECONOMY  BY 
REDUCING  CORPORATE  TAXES 

(Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  AFL-CIO 
Secretary-Treasurer  Lane  Kirkland  has 
issued  a  statement  on  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  to  stimulate  the  economy 
by  reducing  corporate  taxes.  I  agree  with 
his  statement  that  this  is  another  dem- 
onstration of  the  President's  mistaken 
economic  priorities.  I  think  this  state- 
ment merits  the  attention  of  the  House, 
and  include  It  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 
Statement  AFL-CIO  Secret abt-Treasttkbe 

AFL-CIO  Secretary-Treasurer  Lane  Kirk- 
land issued  this  statement  today  following 
the  Administration's  announcement  of  an 
across-the-board  reduction  of  corporate 
taxes  by  means  of  accelerated  depreciation 
allowances : 

The  AFL-CIO  is  deeply  disturbed  by  Pree- 
ident  Nixon's  further  commitment  to  the 
"trlclcle-down"  theory  of  economics.  In  this 
time  of  recession.  Inflation  and  six-percent 
unemployment,  it  is  incredible  that  the  Pres- 
ident can  find  no  better  action  than  to  ex- 
tend a  Xax  windfall  of  several  billion  doUars 
to   the   nation's   corporations. 

The  President  Is  helping  those  who  need 
it  the  least  at  the  expense  of  those  who  need 
It  the  most.  It  is  not  the  nation's  wealthy 
corporations  that  need  help;  it  Is  the  work- 
ers, who  are  struggling  to  keep  their  heads 
above  water,  and  to  pay  the  property  taxes 
and  school  taxes  that  already  burden  them 
disproportionately.  President  Nixon's  bon- 
anza to  business  undoes  much  of  the  prog- 
ress toward  tax  justice  made  by  Congress  In 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 

What  America  needs  now  is  strong  govern- 
ment action  to  create  Jobe,  curb  inflation 
and  lift  our  sagging  economy — ^not  gimmicks 
to  reduce  the  taxes  of  corporate  business. 
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BALTIMORE  SUN  STORY  CHARGES 
FORMER  ACTINa  AIR  FORCE  SEC- 
RETARY TOWNSEND  HOOPES 
T.RAglo^  HIGHLY  CLASSIFIED  SE- 
CURITY INFORMATION  TO  THE 
NEW  YORK  TIMES:  WHAT  ARE 
WE  DOING  ABOUT  IT? 

(Mr.  STRATTON  (tsked  and  was 
given  permlaslon  to  swldress  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous  ma- 
terisd.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
morning's  issue  of  the  Washington  Poet 
there  appeared  a  news  item  by  Kenneth 
Crawford  Indicating  that  a  very  serious 
security  leak  that  occurred  In  early  1968 
to  the  New  York  Times  with  regard  to 
what  President  Johnson  considered  a 
matter  of  "the  highest  possible  degree  of 
security."  was  actually  perpetrated  by 
one  Townsend  Hoopes.  who  was  at  that 
time  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force.  The  details  of  this  story  are.  In 
fact.  Included  in  a  story  which  appeared 
in  the  Baltimore  Sun  on  February  10  by 
Phillip  Potter,  which  I  shall  insert  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks.  It  involves  a  leak 
that  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  2 
days  before  the  New  Hampshire  pri- 
mary, on  March  10,  1968.  to  be  exact, 
that  General  Westmoreland  had  re- 
quested 206.000  additional  troops  for 
Vietnam. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  story  Is  cor- 
rect, it  betrays  a  very  shocking  situation 
which  existed  in  the  Pentagon  during 
the  tenure  of  Secretary  McNamara  and 
apparently  also  of  Secretary  Clifford,  and 
it  raises  a  grave  question  as  to  what 
other  serious  violations  of  security  may 
have  gone  on. 

In  fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  cannot  help 
wondering  in  what  other  ways  this 
strange  kind  of  disloyalty  and  defiance 
of  law  on  the  part  of  top  civilians  In 
the  Pentagon  during  those  years  may 
have  complicated  and  unnecessarily  pro- 
longed our  efforts  to  achieve  our  national 
objectives  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  very  serious 
charges,  and  we  cannot  allow  them  to 
be  ignored.  I  am  asking  Mr.  Hoopes, 
who  is  now  in  private  life  here  in  the 
Washington  area,  whether  these  facts 
are  true.  I  am  at  the  same  time  asking 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  give  me  the 
classlftcation  of  the  information  which 
Mr.  Hoopes  reportedly  pcused  on  to  a 
newspaper  reporter.  Incidentally  at  the 
home  of  a  member  of  the  Military  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Government  Op- 
erations Committee. 

Third,  I  am  also  asking  the  Attorney 
General  the  penalty  for  a  violation  of  the 
security  of  classified  material  of  this 
degree  of  classification — which  must  be 
at  least  top  secret — and  whether  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  Is  taking  any  steps 
to  prosecute  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  include,  first,  the  appropriate 
excerpt  of  the  article  by  Kenneth  Craw- 
ford in  todays  Washington  Post;  second, 
the  original  story  from  the  Baltimore  Sun 
of  February  10,  1971;  and  third,  two 
paragraphs  from  Mr.  Potter's  original 
story  which  were  not  printed  In  the  Sun 
story  of  March  10: 


ExcxKFTS  From  A«Tici.r  bt  Kxnkxth  Craw- 
ford   IN   TH«    Wa8H1N0TO!«    POBT,   FEBRUARY 

33.  1971 

Here  In  Waahlngton,  too.  there  baa  been  a 
lively  Journalistic  contest  to  be  first  with  the 
worst.  One  of  Its  high  points  was  The  New 
Tork  Times  revelation  In  the  altermath  of 
the  Tet  attacks  that  the  military  was  asking 
(or  306.000  more  troops  to  take  advantage  of 
the  enemy's  overextension.  Coming,  as  it  did, 
two  days  before  the  New  Hampshire  primary, 
the  Times  report  had  enormous  political  im- 
pact. It  almost  certainly  contributed  to  the 
big  McCarthy  vote  and.  In  turn,  to  President 
Johnson's  subeequent  decision  not  to  run 
again. 

The  genesis  of  the  expose.  If  that  Is  what 
It  was,  has  Just  been  publicly  revealed  for 
the  flrst  time  by  Philip  Potter.  Washington 
Bureau  Chief  of  the  Baltimore  Sun.  It  wma 
leaked  to  the  Times  by  Townsend  Hoopes. 
then  a  Pentagon  official  or  dovish  p>er8uaslon. 
Actually,  the  plan  Hoopes  made  available  to 
the  Times  was  one  of  the  alternatives  under 
consideration  and  one  which  had  little 
chance  for  Presidential  approval  In  the 
Washington  atmosphere  of  poet-Tet  distress. 
Hoopes  had  to  violate  a  specific  presidential 
order  of  secrecy  pending  decision  to  spring 
the  leak. 

Things  haven't  changed  much,  as  the  sus- 
picious reporting  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
effort  to  cut  the  Ho  Chi  BiUnh  trails  In  Laos 
demonstrates.  By  part  of  the  press  It  Is  treat- 
ed as  a  cunning  scheme  to  Inject  Americans 
into  an  expanded  war  rather  than  what  It 
Is,  a  bold  attempt  to  prepare  for  continued 
evacuation  of  American  forces.  Reporters  and 
editors  keep  telling  themselves  and  others 
that  they  have  been  more  perceptive  about 
this  war  than  have  military  and  political 
leaders.  They  may  be  right.  But  they  have 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  ultimate  Irrespon- 
sibility. In  President  Nixon's  place,  they 
would  probably  be  doing  about  what  he  Is 
doing.  And  history  may  be  more  approving 
of  him  than  of  them. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Feb.  10.  1971] 

Laos  Drivr  Rxcalls  1968  Oitions 

(By  Philip  Potter) 

Washington.  Feb.  9 — The  relative  equa- 
nimity with  which  Washington,  and  presum- 
ably the  nation,  is  reacting  to  President  Nix- 
on's decision  to  let  South  Vietnamese 
forces — with  American  air  support — attempt 
to  cut  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail  In  Laos  must 
be  stirring  envy  In  Austin.  Texas. 

A  columnist  In  the  New  York  Times  wrote 
today  that  "the  reaction  here  bore  a  remark- 
able resemblance  to  the  reaction  to  the  latest 
manned  excursion  to  the  moon.  There  was 
much  lees  excitement  than  during  previous 
escalations." 

DITTRRXNT  IN    1  eSS 

It  was  otherwise  when.  In  February.  1968. 
Oen.  Earle  O.  Wheeler,  then  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  Oen.  WUllam  C. 
Weetmoreland.  then  American  commander  in 
Vietnam,  came  up  with  a  proposal  for  an  "ag- 
greaalve"  strategy  to  do  what  Mr.  Nixon  now 
espouses,  a  widening  oX  the  war  in  order  to 
shorten  it. 

Their  proposal  grew  out  of  General  West- 
moreland's conviction  that  the  enemy's  Tet 
Offensive  of  January-February — marked  by 
heavy  attacks  on  Saigon  and  other  cttlea — 
was.  in  fact  the  foe's  "Battle  of  the  Bulge." 
akin  to  the  desperate  move  that  Hitler 
ordered  to  stop  the  onrush  of  the  American 
and  British  forces  Into  Oermany. 

BOU>BB     STRATXOT 

He  and  General  Wheeler,  encouraged  by 
bints  from  President  Johnson  that  he  was 
disposed  to  offer  General  Westmoreland  re- 
inforcements and  might  oven  be  receptive  to 
a  new  and  bolder  strategy  to  end  the  war. 
met   in   Saigon    from   February   33   through 


36.  1968.  and  prepared  an  ouUlne  for  the 
deployment  of  added  force. 

Included  among  the  options  for  considers- 
tlon  by  the  President  and  his  Washington 
advisers  were  these: 

1.  Apply mg  greater  pressure  throughout 
South  Vietnam  and  expanding  territorial  se- 
curity by  destroying  guerrUla  and  malnXorce 
units  and  neutralizing  the  enemy's  tradi- 
tional base  areas. 

3.  Accelerated  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
to  Include  more  productive  targets  such  u 
Haiphong. 

3.  Operations  to  cut  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail 
In  Laos. 

RAIDS  ON  SANCTUARIZS 

4.  Raiding  selected  border  sanctuaries  in 
Cambodia  and  Laos. 

5.  Amphibious  and  Joint  amphibious-air- 
mobile operations  against  enemy  bases  just 
north  of  the  Border  Buffer  Zone  between 
North  and  South  Vietnam. 

To  carry  It  aU  out.  the  generals  concluded. 
would  require  206,000  In  additional  American 
forces. 

There  was.  perhaps,  some  lack  of  realism  In 
tholr  thinking. 

While  they  saw  Tet  as  an  opportunity,  the 
mood  In  America  as  when  news  of  the  Battle 
of  the  Bulge  flrst  broke,  was  one  of  depres- 
sion. The  prttss  was  full  of  the  enemy's  he- 
roics and  dispatches  on  the  alleged  inadequa- 
cies of  our  South  Vietnamese  allies. 

Even  General  Westmoreland  had  failed  to 
realize  what  he  came  to  feel  shortly  there- 
after— that  the  enemy  offensive  had  been 
South  Vietnam's  "Pearl  Harbor,"  sparking 
among  its  people  and  government  a  deter- 
mination to  fight  back  and  shoulder  a  far 
larger  part  of  the  war. 

CERTAIN   QUESTIONS 

President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu,  who  had  been 
resisting  pressures  from  General  Westmore- 
land to  draft  18-  and  19-year-old8  for  fear 
of  public  opinion,  found  It  Immediately  pos- 
sible after  Tet. 

By  then,  however.  General  Wheeler  had 
carried  back  to  Washington  the  plaiu  be 
and  General  Westmoreland  had  worked  up 
for  consideration  by  civilian  authorities.  He 
gave  them  to  the  President,  who  sent  them 
on  to  Robert  S.  McNamara.  then  defense 
secretary,  for  study.  Along  with  them.  Mr. 
Johnson  sent  a  directive  demanding  answers 
to  certain  questions: 

"What  military  and  other  objectives  In 
Vietnam  are  additional  U.S.  forces  designed 
to  advance?  What  specific  dangers  Is  their 
dispatch  designed  to  avoid?  What  specific 
goals  would  the  Increment  of  force  . . .  aim 
to  achieve  In  the  next  six  months  or  over 
the  next  year?  What  probable  Communist 
reactions  do  you  anticipate  In  connection 
with  each  of  the  alternatives  you  examine? 
What  negotiation  postures  should  we  strike 
In  general? 

OTHER  QDKSTIONS 

Also,  "What  major  congresstoaal  problems 
can  we  anticipate  and  how  should  they  be 
met?  What  problems  can  we  anticipate  In 
U.S.  public  opinion  and  how  should  they 
be  dealt  with?  You  should  feel  free  In  mak- 
ing this  report  to  call  on  the  best  minds 
in  this  government  to  work  on  specific  as- 
pects of  the  problem,  but  you  should  assure 
the  highest  possible  degree  of  security  up 
to  the  moment  when  the  President's  decisloo 
on  these  matters  Is  announced."  the  directive 
stated. 

Alas  for  such  a  presidential  hope. 

Because  Harold  Brown,  the  Air  Force  sec- 
retary, was  away  from  Washington,  his  un- 
der secretary.  Townsend  Hoopes.  a  Pentagon 
"dove."  was  among  those  who  assembled  with 
Secretary  McNamara  at  the  end  of  February 
to  analyze  the  military's  proposals. 

DIIfNXm   WITH    MOORHXAO.  DALE 

Shortly  afterward.  Mr.  Hoopes  went  to  din- 
ner at  the  home  of  RepresentaUve  WUllam 
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S  Moorhead  (D.,  Pa.)  and  a  fellow  guest 
Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.,  economics  writer  for  the 
jj^^  York  Times.  All  three  had  been  fellow 
itudents  at  Yale. 

Mr.  Hoopes  told  Mr.  Dale  that  there  was 
a  flglit  in  the  Pentagon  to  knock  dorwn  vrtiat 
be  said  was  a  "request  by  General  West- 
moreland for  206,000  more  American  troops 
in  Vietnam." 

On  Sunday.  March  10,  two  days  before  the 
New  Hampshire  primary,  the  New  York  Times 
displayed  with  big,  bold  headlines:  "Weet- 
nioreland  Requests  306,000  More  Men,  Stir- 
ring Debate  In  the  Administration,"  an  ar- 
ticle saying  that  the  Vietnam  commander 
was  seeking  reinforcements  for  a  "bolder 
strategy"  In  the  conduct  of  the  war,  Includ- 
ing ■ground  actions  Into  L(Ujs  and  Cambodia 
to  disrupt  the  enemy's  base  areas  and  Infil- 
tration routes." 

M'cARTHT'a  am 

It  had  four  bylines.  Including  Mr.  Dale's. 

Two  days  later  came  the  1968  New  Hamp- 
shire primary,  which  most  observers  believed 
would  end  Senator  Eugene  J.  McCarthy's  bid 
to  take  away  the  1968  Democratic  presiden- 
tial nomination  from  Mr.  Johnson. 

Instead,  he  got  a  stirprlslng  43.4  per  cent 
of  the  Democratic  primary  vote  compared  to 
Mr.  Johnson's  49.4  per  cent  as  a  write-In  can- 
didate. The  senator  also  picked  up  most  of 
New  Hampshire's  convention  delegates. 

Contrast  the  national  reaction  then  with 
the  reaction  now  as  South  Vietnamese  troops 
hit  the  North  Vietnamese  supply  network  of 
supply  trails  In  the  Laotian  Panhandle. 

It  indicates  Mr.  Nixon's  success  In  con- 
vincing the  American  people  that  he  has  a 
workable  plan  for  ending  American  partici- 
pation In  the  war — Vletnamlzatlon. 

It  VITUS  one  thing  for  American  generals  to 
call  for  American  reinforcements  for  a  more 
•aggressive"  allied  strategy  to  shorten  the 
conflict. 

It  appears  to  be  another  thing  for  the 
South  Vietnamese,  while  American  ground 
forces  are  withdrawing,  to  undertake  to  wipe 
out  enemy  bases  In  Laos  and  Cambodia  with 
only  American  air  support. 

In  operations  against  Cambodian  sanc- 
tuaries last  spring,  the  South  Vietnamese 
forces  showed  military  capability.  If  they  can 
do  as  well  against  the  enemy  supply  net- 
work In  Laos.  Mr.  Nixon's  gamble  will  look 
good. 

If  not.  another  American  president  may  be 
deciding  that  one  elective  term  Is  enough. 
The  "doves"  may  be  nesting  now.  A  military 
setback  would  get  them  fluttering  again. 

The  following  are  two  paragraphs 
which  were  deleted  from  the  original 
Potter  story  and  should  have  been  in- 
serted following  the  third  paragraph  im- 
der  the  subheadline  "McCarthy's  Bid." 
and  prior  to  the  paragraph  beginning 
"Contrast  the  national  reaction.": 

Mr.  Hoopes,  in  a  book  he  wrote  after  leav- 
ing the  Pentagon,  while  not  acknowledging 
this  tip  to  Mr,  Dale,  stated  that  "Public 
knowledge  of  the  306,000  figure  helped  (Mc- 
Carthy) tremendously." 

In  any  case,  the  McCarthy  vote  clearly  In- 
fluenced the  late  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
to  enter  the  Presidential  race,  and  that.  In 
turn,  no  doubt  Influenced  President  Johnson 
not  to  run  for  another  term.  General  West- 
moreland was  soon  recalled  to  be  made  Army 
Chief  of  SUff. 
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ADJOURNMENT    OVER    TO    THURS- 
DAY. FEBRUARY  25,    1971 

Mr.  HOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Thursday  next. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 


to  the  request  of  the  gentlwnan  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object, 
I  wonder  if  I  might  ask  the  gentleman  if 
I  am  correct  in  assuming  that  there  will 
be  business  next  week. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  In  assuming  that  there 
will  be  no  business? 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  there  will  be  some 
business. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  There  will  be  business 
next  week.  We  expect  to  schedule  the 
debt  ceiling  bill,  a  very  important  bill, 
and  we  may  also  have  some  suspensions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  I  would  like  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  is  that  the  minority  of 
the  minority  has  been  here  ready,  willing, 
and  able  to  do  business,  and  it  is  becom- 
ing a  little  tiresome  just  to  come  over  for 
small  routine  each  day.  So  that  I  would 
hope  that  there  would  be  some  business 
next  week  and  thereafter  so  we  can  get 
caught  up. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman, who  describes  himself  as  the 
minority  of  the  minority,  that  we  will 
have  very  much  to  do  within  a  very  short 
period  of  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


"DRAGONLADY"  OR  PUBLIC 
DEIFENDER? 

(Mr.  WYMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
essential  that  the  Department  of  State's 
Passport  Division  maintain  records  con- 
cerning persons  whose  citizenship  Is 
questionable — are  in  the  United  States 
contrary  to  law.  smugglers,  revolution- 
ists, subversives,  convicted  criminals, 
violators  of  immigration  regulations  in 
the  past,  military  deserters,  selective 
service  delinquents,  airplane  hijackers, 
adjudicated  mental  incompetents,  and 
so  forth.  The  maintenance  of  such 
records  by  name  in  the  Department  is 
appropriately  designated  a  "lookout" 
file  and  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Director  of  the  Passport  Office,  a  staunch 
though  oft  misrepresented  American, 
Miss  Frances  Knight. 

Last  week,  the  New  York  Times  again 
indulged  Itself  in  dissemination  of  semi- 
paranoid  editorializing  In  the  form  of  re- 
marks in  a  column  by  Tom  Wicker  re- 
ferring to  Director  Knight  as  "the 
dragon  lady  of  the  State  Department," 
and  to  the  lookout  file  as  some  kind  of 
an  invasion  of  privacy  in  the  nature  of 
snooping.  This  is  baloney,  pure  and 
simple. 

This  sort  of  editorializing  is  the  same 
old  story  of  delusions  of  persecution  on 
the  part  of  some  who  are  hipped  that 
rights  of  personal  privacy  override  the 
necessary  recordkeeping  requirements  of 
Government  in  respect  to  individual 
backgrounds  that  are  of  demonstrated 


concern  to  the  safety  of  the  coimtry  in 
travel  abroad. 

Despite  previous  highly  dubious  War- 
ren Supreme  Court  decisions  pronounc- 
ing a  virtual  requirement  that  passports 
may  not  be  denied  to  demonstrated  sub- 
versives, the  fact  remains  that  there  are 
many  legally  valid  reasons  for  the  denial 
of  a  passport.  It  is  to  implement  these 
and  to  establish  a  basis  for  initial  in- 
vestigation that  the  lookout  file  must 
be  maintained  for  the  protection  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Things  like  this  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
torted by  slanted  press  accounts  or  prej- 
udiced editorializing  on  the  part  of 
columnists,  whether  in  the  New  York 
Times  or  any  other  paper. 

I  requested  from  Miss  Knight  a  clari- 
fication of  the  Department's  role  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  lookout  file  and  she 
has  responded  to  me  by  letter  as  follows: 
Department  of  State. 
Washington,   DC,  February  19,  1971. 
Hon.  Louis  C.  Wtman, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Wtman:  In  answer  to  your  tele- 
phone Inquiry  regarding  the  two  recent  arti- 
cles appearing  in  the  New  York  Times,  please 
be  assured  that  I  am  as  concerned  as  you 
are  with  the  obvious  misrepresentation  of 
facts.  There  Is  considerable  official  Informa- 
tion available  to  the  New  York  Times  regard- 
ing the  operation  of  the  Passport  Office  and 
lookout  list  In  such  documents  as  the  War- 
ren Commission  Report,  testimony  at  Con- 
gressional Hearings,  and  its  own  sources  of 
Information  from  within  the  Department  of 
State.  It  Is.  Indeed,  unfortunate  that  the  New 
York  Times  consistently  demonstrates  such 
an  Irratonal.  antagonistic  phobia  on  vlrtxially 
all  matters  which  concern  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

You  mention  the  scare  headlines  of  Feb- 
ruary 11,  and  February  16,  1971,  as  they  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times.  Let  us  con- 
sider them:  the  first  reads  "Passport  Office 
has  Secret  File"  and  the  subhead  reads  "243,- 
135  Names  in  Computer — Applications 
Screened".  The  average  reader  draws  the  In- 
ference that  a  gestapo  Is  loose  In  Washing- 
ton— that  the  Passport  Office  Is  In  the  "sur- 
veillance" business — an  untrue  but  favorite 
charge  and  repetitive  of  that  particular  New 
York  newspaper.  The  second  article  was  head- 
lined "Raw  Material  for  the  Snoopers" — a 
further  Insinuation  that  something  akin  to 
the  dreaded  KOB  hais  established  a  base  In 
the  Passport  Office. 

Let  \is  consider  some  background  of  the 
New  York  Times'  preoccupation  with  misin- 
forming the  public  on  the  contents  of  Pass- 
port Office  flies  and  the  operation  of  the 
Passport  Office. 

On  March  8,  1966.  the  Passport  Office  sent 
a  routine  classified  message  to  the  American 
Embassies  In  Moscow  and  Parts  concerning 
the  travel  abroad  of  Henry  Stuart  Hughes,  a 
Harvard  University  Professor  on  sabbatical 
leave.  This  message  requested  these  embassies 
to  notify  the  Department  of  any  Informa- 
tion received  by  them  concerning  Professor 
Hughes'  activities  abroad. 

This  classified  message  was  "leaked"  to  the 
New  York  Times  and  was  virtually  quoted 
verbatim  by  that  newspaper.  In  its  Issue  of 
March  23,  1966,  the  New  York  Times  touched 
off  Its  ever-ready  panic  button  and  alleged 
the  State  Depsu-tment  was  conducting  a 
"surveillance"  of  U.S.  citizens  during  their 
travel  abroad.  The  article  further  stated  that 
Miss  Frances  G.  Knight,  Director  of  the  Pass- 
port Office,  "had  been  reproved  by  her 
superiors"  for  sending  the  message.  Both 
statements  were  lies. 

In  a  letter  of  March  23.  1966.  Senator  Ed- 
ward M.  Kennedy  asked  the  then  Secretary 
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of  state.  Dean  Ruak.  to  comment  on  the  New 
York  Tlmee'  article.  The  Department  of  State 
by  Preee  Release.  No.  74,  dated  April  6,  1908. 
set  out  the  Secretapy's  reply  to  tbe  Senator's 
letter.  The  Secretary  ttated  In  part : 

"You  Inquired  flrst  a«  to  the  relatlonahlp 
between  the  Paasport  Office  and  the  investi- 
gatory agenclee  of  government,  both  In  the 
granting  of  passports  and  in  tbe  BurveUlanca 
of  those  who  have  received  passports.'  First 
of  all.  I  wUh.  to  emphasize  most  strongly 
that  no  question  of  surveillance  or  Investi- 
gation hy  the  DeTMTtment  of  State  or  any 
American  diplomatic  post  abroad  is  involved 
The  Department  ot  State  has  traditionally 
been  the  agency  of  the  Oovemment  to  which 
other  Departments  turn  for  cooperation  and 
assistance  in  aspects  of  their  responsibilities 
relating  to  areas  outside  the  United  States. 
These  have  included  requests  for  information 
the  Department  may  receive  concerning  in- 
dividuals travelling  abro€id.  Requests  of  this 
kind  have  been  sent  routinely  to  the  Passport 
Office  in  the  Department.  Alao  routinely,  such 
requests  have  been  passed  on  to  our  diplo- 
matic missions  abroad,  with  a  request  that 
the  mission  should  forward  to  the  Depart- 
ment any  information  that  it  may  receive  in 
normal  course  of  business  during  the  travel 
of  an  American  citizen.  The  diplomatic  mis- 
sions have  not  been  asked  to  conduct  any 
surveillance  or  to  engage  in  any  investiga- 
tive process.  They  have  merely  been  asked  to 
transmit  certain  information  they  may  re- 
ceive which,  in  the  absence  of  a  request  from 
the  Department,  they  might  have  no  occa- 
sion to  report."  (Emphasis  added) 

The  Passport  Office  was  merely  following  a 
routine  practice  established  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  In  cooperation  with  other 
areas  of  the  Federal  Oovernment.  Former 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  answered  this  Con- 
gressional Inquiry  In  a  forthright  manner 
which  even  the  New  York  Times  should  b« 
able  to  comprehend. 

The  current  misrepresentation  in  the  New 
York  Times  was  occasioned  by  a  speech  made 
by  Senator  Sam  J.  E^rvln.  Jr.,  on  February  9, 
1971.  In  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  expressing  his 
legitimate  concern  with  violations  of  the 
Flret  Amendment  Rights  of  free  speech  and 
freedom  to  associate.  The  Senator's  speech 
has  not  been  made  available  to  me.  No  Pasa- 
fwrt  Office  representative  was  present  when 
a  spokesman  for  the  Department  of  State 
briefed  a  member  of  the  Senator's  staff  con- 
cerning Passport  Office  procedures.  There- 
fore. I  have  no  firsthand  knowledge  of  what 
was  said. 

With  specified  reference  to  the  New  York 
Times  article  of  February  11.  1971.  It  should 
be  made  clear  that  the  Passport  Office  has 
statutory  and  regulatory  authority  for  the 
maintenance  of  records  of  persons  who  for 
one  reason  or  another,  mainly  citizenship, 
ahould  not  be  Issued  a  passport. 

This  authority  U:  32  USC  2Il(a>  and  313; 
8  USC  1105;  8  USC  1186;  Presidential  Procla- 
mation 3004:  Executive  Order  11396;  and  the 
Passport  Regulations  22  C7R  Parts  50.  61  and 
53.  In  addition,  the  Passport  Office  is  lx>und 
by  the  conclusloa  of  the  Warren  Commission 
arising  from  Its  report  on  transactions  be- 
tween Lee  Harvey  Oswald  and  the  State  De- 
partment. The  New  York  Times  Is  aware  of 
tbls  fact  m  view  of  the  ample  lineage  it  gave 
the  Warren  Oommlsaion  Report. 

The  New  York  Times  article  dated  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1971  la  captioned  "Passport  Office 
has  Secret  File."  The  fact  that  the  Passport 
Office  has  such  a  file  Is  not  a  secret:  it  was 
published  in  1904  in  the  beartoga  of  the  War- 
ren Commission;  the  categorlaa  of  persona 
listed  in  the  Passport  Office  "lookout  file" 
have  been  discussed  m  various  Congressional 
hearings  available  to  the  New  York  Times  as 
well  as  to  tbe  public.  Particular  reference  is 
made  to  a  report  of  April  4,  1957  issued  by 
the  Subcommittee  na  Constitutional  Rights 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Cocnmittee.  This  re- 
port  sets    forth,    at    length,    an   exhaustive 


study  of  tbe  passport  procedures  and  was 
based  on  oral  testimony  before  the  Commit- 
tee citing  numerous  studies.  Further,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware.  Senator  Brvtn  did  not  char- 
act«rlae  the  Passport  Office  lookout  list  as  a 
"secret"  file. 

The  New  York  Time*  article  state: 

"A  spokesman  for  Senator  Ervtn.  bowevw, 
said  today  that  tbe  State  Department  had  re- 
ported to  him  In  writing  that  the  largest 
group  of  names  on  the  list  was  In  the  'known 
or  suspected  Communists  or  subversives'  cat- 
egory and  that  tbe  number  of  namea  under 
'doubtful  dttaenshlp'  ranked  second." 

I  do  not  know  the  identity  of  the  un- 
named "apokaaman"  referred  to  in  the  arti- 
cle. However,  tbe  facts  which  the  Passport 
Offlca  furnished  to  the  upper  echelons  in  the 
Department  of  State  handling  all  the  con- 
tacts with  Senator  Enrin's  office  specifically 
indicated  that  the  great  majority  of  names 
contained  In  the  lookout  file  relate  to  loss  of 
citizenship,  questionable  citizenship  or  in- 
Buffldent  evidence  of  citizenship.  Informa- 
tion to  tbls  effect  was  also  furnished  by  me 
to  Mr.  Ben  Franklin  of  tbe  New  York  Times 
on  February  10.  1971  in  an  interview  re- 
quested by  that  reporter. 

As  reported  by  the  New  York  Times,  Sena- 
tor Elrvln  Is  alleged  to  have  said  that  while 
there  might  be  legitimate  reasoiks  for  main- 
taining portions  of  the  Passport  Office  file, 
many  of  the  Justifications  for  It  given  to  his 
subcommittee  by  the  State  Department  were 
beyond  any  reason  whatsoever. 

Insofar  as  the  Passport  Office  is  aware,  tbe 
Department  of  State  was  not  asked  and  made 
no  effort  to  Justify  the  various  categories  in 
tbe  lookout  file.  The  New  York  'Hmes  listing 
of  some  of  the  categories  deliberately  im- 
pugns the  necessity  for  and  reasonableness  of 
the  lookout  file  and  gives  rise  to  some  very 
pertinent  questions: 

1.  Does  the  New  York  Times  advocate  tbe 
issuance  of  U.S.  passports  to  persons  who  are 
not  citizens  of  the  United  States  In  violation 
of  law  (23  USC  313)? 

3.  Does  the  New  York  Times  advocate  tbe 
facilltatloQ  of  travel  of  arms  smugglers,  per- 
sons engaged  in  revolutionary  activities  or 
those  who  have  a  record  of  criminal  activity 
abroad?  Tbese  are  examples  of  tbe  persons 
whose  "actions  do  not  reflect  to  the  credit 
of  the  U.S.  abroad   (1.040  persons)." 

3.  Does  the  New  York  Times  advocate 
non-compliance  with  the  conclusions  of  the 
Warren  Commission  and  Presidential  direc- 
tives that  all  agencies  cooperate  with  tbe 
Secret  Service  and  other  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  reporting  defectors,  expatriates 
and  repatriates  who  are  considered  to  be  a 
class  potentially  dangerous  to  the  life  of  the 
President  of  tbe  United  Statea?  Persona  in 
tbia  category  meet  tbe  criterion  established 
by  Federal  security  agencies  responsible  for 
the  progran>  of  protecting  the  life  of  the 
President  of  the  United  Statea  and  other 
Federal  officials. 

4.  Does  tbe  New  York  Times  advocate  tbe 
Issuance  of  passports  to  persona  who  are  tbe 
subject  of  criminal  warrants  of  arrest  Issued 
by  competent  legal  authorities?  This  ques- 
tion is  particularly  pertinent  in  the  light  of 
current  domestic  crime  problems.  In  other 
words,  does  tbe  Times  advocate  that  the 
Passport  Office  refuse  to  cooperate  with  law 
enforcement  ageoclea  of  the  Federal  and 
State  governments? 

6.  Does  the  New  York  Times  advocate  a 
refusal  to  respect  court  orders  granting  the 
cuatody  of  children  to  one  of  tbe  parents, 
thereby  permitting  through  tbe  issuance  of  a 
passport  the  other  parent  to  Illegally  take 
children  out  of  tbe  country? 

6.  Does  the  New  York  Times  advocate 
travel  eisslstance  to  military  deserters  or  se- 
lective service  delinquents  who  are  subjects 
of  warrants  of  arrest? 

7.  Does  tbe  New  York  Times  advocate  non- 
cooperation  and  non-compliance  with  the 
security/ intelligence  agencies  of  tbe  Federal 


OoTemment  In  advUing  them  of  the  travai 
or  contemplated  travel  of  known  or  sus- 
pected espionage  agents,  revolutlonarita 
communists  and  subversives  who  advocate 
tbe  violent  overthrow  of  the  United  Statea 
Oovemment? 

8.  Does  the  New  York  Times  advocate  ths 
removal  of  the  names  of  airplane  hijacken 
and  potential  hijackers  so  that  police  au- 
tboritiaa  would  not  be  appropriately  advised 
of  tbe  prospective  travel  of  such  persons? 

In  its  article  of  February  18.  I97i  the 
New  York  Tlmea  alao  reporta  that  the  8Ut» 
Department  had  acknowledged  maintainina 
a  secret  surveillance  flit  of  passport  appu- 
cants. 

The  Passport  Office  has  no  information 
that  the  State  Department  or  anyone  con- 
nected with  It  "acknowledged  maintaining  a 
secret  surveillance  file  of  passport  appU. 
cants".  But  I  reiterate  I  do  not  know  who 
the  New  York  Times  confers  with  in  the  De- 
partment of  State.  Nevertheless,  the  New 
York  Times  baa  available  to  It  public  infor- 
mation to  tbe  effect  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment haa.  in  the  past,  denied  emphatically 
that  it  maintains  surveillance  of  passport 
i^pllcanta.  As  previously  stated  In  this  com- 
municatlon.  Secretary  Rusk  in  Press  Releaie 
#74  of  April  6.  1966.  denied  categorically 
any  question  of  aurvelllance  or  Investiga- 
tion of  passport  bearers  by  the  Department 
of  State  or  any  American  diplomatic  post 
abroad.  That  the  State  Department  would 
now  acknowledge  maintaining  a  "secret  siir- 
velllance  file"  is  astounding.  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  such  file. 

As  staled  repeatedly,  tbe  lookout  file  main- 
tained In  the  Passport  Office  is  no  secret. 
Its  existence  has  been  the  subject  of  pub- 
lication by  the  Warren  Commission  and 
others. 

ThM-e  is  no  surveillance,  watch,  observa- 
tion, or  other  type  of  spying  on  passport  ap- 
plicants by  tbe  Passport  Office,  or  by  the 
Department  of  State. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Its  article  of  February 
11.  1971.  the  New  York  Times  sUtes:  "Miss 
Knight  said  she  would  not  necessarily  notify 
anyone  that  he  was  Included  in  the  file  even 
if  the  'adverse  action'  were  taken  in  her  own 
office,  through  the  denial  of  a  passpwrt." 

This  statement  Is  misleading.  I  specifi- 
cally stated  to  Mr.  Ben  Franklin  of  tbe  New 
York  Times,  during  the  interview  on  Febru- 
ary 10,  1971.  that,  if  no  adverse  passport  ac- 
tion was  taken,  the  person  would  not  be 
notified  of  the  fact  that  his  Tiame  was  con- 
tained in  the  lookout  file.  Some  names  in 
the  lookout  file  are  not  based  on  the  con- 
templation of  passport  denial.  They  are 
there  merely  for  the  purpose  of  informing 
law  enforcement  agencies  with  a  legitimate 
Interest  that  a  p>er8on  is  traveling  abroad. 
//  adverse  passport  action  is  taken,  the  Pass- 
port Regulations,  which  are  distributed  pub- 
licly and  were  banded  to  Mr.  Ben  Franklin  by 
me  personally,  spedllcally  require  that  the 
person  affected  be  notified  of  the  reasons  for 
the  action,  of  the  evidence  upon  which  it 
was  based,  and  of  his  right  to  a  hearing. 

The  New  York  Times  article,  either  deUb- 
erately  or  through  misinformation  received 
from  sources  outalde  the  Passport  Office. 
has  created  a  totally  erroneous  impression 
of  the  Passport  Office  lookout  file  and  has, 
as  a  result,  completely  distorted  Senator 
Ervln's  inquiry  into  an  area  of  legitimate 
concern  to  him.  The  New  York  Times,  it 
would  appear,  has  either  Infected  luelf  or 
is  deliberately  attempting  to  infect  Its  readers 
with   an   Orwelllan   Syndrome. 

It  U  abundantly  evident  that  the  New 
York  Times  could  not  control  Its  phobia  on 
the  subject  because  three  days  later,  on 
February  14,  1971,  it  published  a  picture 
of  the  New  York  Passport  Agency  auid  cap- 
tioned it  thus: 

"Nearly  2  million  Americans  apply  for  pass- 
ports every  year.  Last  week  another  Passport 
Office   service   was   revealed — a  secret  com- 
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puterlzed  file  of  343.136  names  that  may  be 
•of  interest'  to  Government  law  enforcement 
Agencies.  The  file  is  said  to  Include  'sus- 
pected Oommunists  and  subversives'  and 
those  of  'questionable  citizenship'  ". 

Thus  the  New  York  Times  published  an- 
other calculated  falsification.  Tbe  243.136 
Dames  are  not  released  to  "law  enforcement 
tgencles".  as  the  caption  indicates.  A  few  are, 
but  only  a  small  fraction  of  tbe  whole  and 
the  questions  arise  again — questions  as  to 
the  persistent  and  extraordinary  concern  of 
the  New  York  Times  with  protection  of 
wanted  criminals,  espionage  agents,  indi- 
viduals known  to  have  engaged  In  passport 
fraud,  child  custody  cases  and  so  forth. 

Finally,  by  February  16, 1971.  the  New  York 
Times  obviously  worked  Itself  up  to  such  a 
mental  sweat  over  the  situation,  that  a  quasi - 
editorial  by  one  Tom  Wicker  appeared  and 
sUted: 

"Senator  Errln  already  has  disclosed  that 
the  Dragon  Lady  of  the  State  Department, 
Director  Frances  Knight  of  the  Passport  Of- 
fice, has  at  her  disposal  a  computer  bank  of 
243,135  namee  of  person  considered — not 
necessarily  pwtjven — to  be  subversive  or  to  fall 
to  'refiect  credit'  on  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Wicker  is  located  with  the  New  York 
Times  staff  in  Washington  and  thus  close 
to  the  source  of  primary  information,  but  he 
did  not  choose  to  check  his  facts.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Wicker's  statement  is  not  a  misunder- 
standing nor  a  typographical  error  nor  a  mis- 
quote. It  Is  a  deliberate  and  calculated  He 
and  as  such  neither  he  nor  the  New  York 
limes  refiect  any  credit  or  honor  on  what  was 
once  upon  a  time  regarded  as  a  distinguished 
and  respectable  profession — namely,  respon- 
sible newspaper  reporting. 
Sincerely, 

Prances  G.  Knight, 
Director.  Passport  Office. 


interested  in  marketing.  This  country 
will  remain  free  as  long  as  It  is  strong. 
We  will  be  strong  only  as  long  as  our 
economy  is  strong.  These  young  people 
will  do  their  part  to  keep  it  that  way. 


DISTRIBUTIVE    EDUCATION    CLUBS 
OP  AMERICA 

(Mr.  ZION  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  March  is 
National  DECA  Month.  It  Is  very  signifi- 
cant. Distributive  Education  Clubs  of 
America  are  the  only  national  organi- 
zations, operating  within  the  schools, 
to  attract  young  people  to  careers  In 
marketing  and  distribution. 

I  have  always  felt  that  each  of  us 
achieves  satisfaction  and  success  in  di- 
rect proportion  to  our  ability  to  help 
other  people.  In  no  profession  does  an 
individual  have  a  greater  chance  to  do 
this  than  in  the  marketing  of  a  product 
or  service. 

Marketing  is  the  total  process  through 
which  an  organization  recognizes  a  need 
In  the  community,  produces  a  product 
or  service  that  fills  the  need,  sells  it 
to  the  people  who  need  it,  and  stands  be- 
hind it  so  that  It  gives  complete  satisfac- 
tion. 

People  in  marketing  then,  are  respon- 
sible for  the  standard  of  living  we  en- 
joy In  this  country  today.  They  are  the 
ones  who  developed  the  automobiles,  re- 
irigerators,  fabrics,  plastics,  and  medi- 
cines. They  encouraged  people  to  want 
something  new  and  better.  As  they  in- 
creased the  sale  of  new  products,  they 
'°*<*f  mass  production  and  lower  costs 
possible.  Marketing  people  are  respon- 
sible for  keeping  the  wheels  of  Industry 
turning. 

I  salute  these  young  people  who  are 


NATIONAL  FUTURE  FARMERS 
OF  AMERICA 

(Mr.  SEBELTUS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  offer  these 
remarks  In  tribute  to  over  450,000  Future 
Farmers  of  America  in  9,000  chapters 
across  our  Nation.  This  week  Is  National 
Future  Farmers  of  America  Week,  a  time 
when  it  is  a  privilege  and  honor  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  young  people  who  belong 
to  this  organization  who  are  quietly 
working  within  our  system  of  government 
to  Improve  our  society. 

The  rest  of  our  Nation's  youth  would 
do  well  to  exemplify  the  spirit  of  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America,  motivated 
by  idealism  but  tempered  by  the  real 
world  of  practical  experience.  The  theme 
for  this  year's  observance  is  "Involved  in 
America's  Future,"  a  most  appropriate 
theme  for  this  action-oriented  organiza- 
tion whose  members  have  worked  tire- 
lessly in  commimity  improvement  activ- 
ities since  the  FPA's  inception  in  1928. 

Today,  the  FFA  community  involve- 
ment has  a  new  look.  Called  the  "Build- 
ing Our  American  Communities"  pro- 
gram, it  is  a  coordinated  effort  between 
commimity  leaders  and  FFA  youth  to 
initiate  local,  self-help  programs  regard- 
ing commimity  problem  identification, 
resource  evaluation,  and  selection  of 
community  development  alternatives  and 
action. 

The  importance  of  this  youth  program 
in  rural  America  cannot  be  overempha- 
sized. The  population  of  the  United  States 
could  likely  grow  by  50  percent  In  the 
next  20  years.  Where  these  future  100 
million  citizens  locate  and  what  kind  of 
economic  opportunity  they  will  find  will 
dictate  our  Nation's  destiny. 

It  Is  obvious  that  many  of  our  prob- 
lems relating  to  our  large  urban  areas — 
crime,  housing,  welfare,  malnutrition, 
transportation — at  least  in  part  have 
been  produced  by  the  tremendous  popu- 
lation migration  to  our  overcrowded 
metropolitan  areas.  In  order  to  save  our 
cities,  we  must  create  a  new  environment 
of  jobs,  education,  and  favorable  living 
conditions  in  the  countryside  to  initiate 
a  reverse  migration  back  to  our  rural  and 
small-town  areas.  We  must  realize  that 
a  healthy  and  revitalized  rural  and  small- 
town America  is  interdependent  and  that 
a  healthy  and  revitalized  rural  and 
small -town  America  will  also  mean  a 
healthy  and  revitalized  urban  America. 
The  FFA  Is  working  to  achieve  this  goal 
so  important  to  our  national  well-being. 

To  assist  in  this  effort,  I  plan  to  intro- 
duce two  bills  I  feel  compliment  these 
FFA  goals.  Later  this  week  I  will  intro- 
duce legislation  to  end  estate  tax  dis- 
crimination against  inheritance  of  a 
family  owned  business.  I  am  introducing 
this  bill  in  conjunction  with  National 
Future   Farmers   of   America  Week   to 


stress  the  need  for  ending  tax  discrimi- 
nation against  young  people  who  would 
stand  to  inherit  a  family-owned  farming 
operation.  This  legislation  provides  that 
estate  taxes  on  family  ranches,  farms, 
and  small  businesses  be  computed  on  the 
property's  earning  power  instead  of  the 
inflated  sales  prices  based  on  speculative 
land  values. 

In  addition,  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
32  of  my  colleagues  have  joined  with  me 
in  sponsoring  the  Rural  Job  Development 
Act  of  1970,  a  comprehensive  bill  au- 
thored by  Senator  James  Pearson,  of 
Kansas,  designed  to  encourage  job-creat- 
ing industries  to  locate  in  rural  job  de- 
velopment areas.  '* 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  average  age  of  the 
American  farmer  is  over  52.  The  con- 
sumer should  realize  FFA  Week  could 
just  as  well  be  appropriately  called  Na- 
tional Food  and  Fiber  Alert  Week.  With- 
out the  promise  of  yoimg  people  entering 
farming  and  agri-business,  our  Nation's 
food  and  fiber  supply  is  endangered.  The 
consumer  takes  our  abimdant  food  sup- 
ply for  granted.  Most  assuredly  this  is 
not  the  case.  We  stand  in  real  danger  of 
losing  the  most  eflQcient  and  productive 
man  in  our  entire  economy  unless  we 
strengthen  the  family  farm  and  the  sur- 
rounding small  business  economic  en- 
vironment. 

The  enthusiastic  young  people  who  are 
now  taking  an  active  role  in  the  F^iture 
Farmers  of  America  are  pointing  the  way 
and  offering  constructive  programs  by 
which  we  can  revitalize  rural  and  small- 
town America,  help  save  our  cities  and 
insure  the  farmer  he  will  be  able  to  con- 
tinue his  efforts  to  provide  America  with 
the  highest  quality  food  at  the  lowest 
cost  in  the  world.  I  am  most  proud  to  pay 
tribute  to  their  leadership  in  this  most 
important  goal. 


INTERSTATE  ENVIRONMENT 
COMPACT 

(Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  today  joined  by  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  CoLMiR)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Pojt).  in  int3X)duc- 
ing  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Nation's  States 
and  territories  to  enter  into  an  interstate 
environment  compact. 

This  proposal  is  also  being  introduced 
in  the  Senate  today  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Arkansas,  John  L. 
McCtELLAW,  and  other  Members  of  that 
body  at  the  request  of  the  Southern  Oov- 
emors'  Conference.  Our  former  Governor 
of  Arkansas,  the  Honorable  Wlnthrop 
Rockefeller,  sponsored  the  compact 
movement  as  1970  chairman  of  the  con- 
ference and  is  still  active  both  at  the 
State  and  National  level  in  pursuing  thla 
goal.  We  are  aJso  Indebted  to  Prof.  Eu- 
gene F.  Mooney,  of  the  University  of 
Kentucky  College  of  Law,  for  his  dedi- 
cated efforts  toward  this  formation  as 
chief  counsel  of  the  Southern  Regional 
Environmental  Conservation  Council. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  has  chal- 
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lenged  the  several  States  to  clean  up 
their  air.  land,  and  water  and  thus  our 
national  environment.  Prom  the  basic 
legislation  In  the  fields  of  water  pollu- 
tion, air  pollution,  and  solid  waste  dis- 
posal, the  Federal  Government  has  now 
begun  to  assemble  an  administrative  ap- 
paratus appropriate  to  our  developing 
understanding  of  the  nature,  scope,  and 
diversity  of  the  task.  The  future  will  see 
intensification  and  amplifications  of  our 
current  approach.  A  major  premise  of 
this  approach  is  that  the  National  Gov- 
ernment and  the  States  have  definite  and 
differentiated  roles  to  play  In  our  na- 
tional environment  control  program. 
Specifically,  the  States  have  the  primary 
responsibility  for  cleaning  up  our  air. 
land,  and  water,  while  the  National  Gov- 
ernment is  to  prescribe  national  criteria 
and  assist  the  States  in  implementing 
their  control  and  abatement  programs. 

The  interstate  environment  compact 
would  give  advance  congressional  ap- 
proval for  participating  States  to  enter 
Into  supplementary  agreements  relating 
to  regional  interstate  environmental 
problems  of  common  concern.  Environ- 
mental pollution  problems  are  not  re- 
stricted by  State  boundaries  and  require 
common  action  between  and  among  ad- 
jacent States.  It  is  hoped  that  such  com- 
pact would  ultimately  encompass  all 
States  to  effectively  deal  with  regional 
environmental  problems  and  ecological 
disorders. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R. — 
A  bill  to  conaent  to  the  Interstate  -^ 
Environment  Compact 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in    Congress    assembled.    That    the 
consent  of  Congress  Is  given  to  any  two  or 
more  Statea  to  enter  Into  the  following  com- 
pact: 

'•INTERSTATE  ElfVIRONMENT  COMPACT 

"AaTlct.c  1 

"fTNDINOa,  PTBTOSH  AND   RKSESVATION8  Of 

POWCT 

101  l^mjiNos. — Signatory  statea  hereby 
And  and  declare: 

"(a)  The  environment  of  every  state  ta  af- 
fected with  local,  state,  regional  and  national 
Interests  and  \ts  protection,  under  appropri- 
ate arrangements  for  Intergovenunental  co- 
operation, are  public  purpoaea  of  the  respec- 
tive signatories. 

"(b)  Certain  environmental  pollution 
problems  transcend  state  boundaries  and 
thereby  become  common  to  adjacent  states 
requiring  cooperative  efforts. 

"(c)  The  environment  of  each  atate  la 
subject  to  the  effective  control  of  the  slgnn- 
torlee.  and  coordinated,  cooperative  or  Joint 
ezerclae  of  control  measurea  Is  In  their  com- 
mon Interests. 

"1.03  PuKFosia. — The  purposes  of  the  slg> 
natorlea  In  enacting  this  are: 

"(a)  To  assist  and  parUclpate  In  the  na- 
tional environment  protection  programa  as 
aet  forth  in  federal  legislation;  to  promo  ta 
Intergovernmental  cooperation  for  multi- 
state  action  ralatlng  to  envlromnental  pro- 
tection through  mterstate  agreements:  and 
to  encotirage  cooperative  and  coordinated 
environmental  proteotioo  by  the  signatories 
and  the  federal  government; 

"(b)  To  preserve  and  uUlize  the  function*, 
powers  and  duties  of  existing  state  agencies 
of  government  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible conalstent  with  the  purpoaea  of  the 
compact. 


"1.03     Powers  or  ths  CNrrxo  States. — 

"(a)  Nothing  contained  In  this  compact 
shall  Impair,  affect  or  extend  the  constitu- 
tional authority  of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  The  signatories  hereby  recognize  the 
power  and  right  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  at  any  time  by  any  statute  expressly 
enacted  for  that  purpose  to  revise  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  Its  consent. 

"1.04  PowEBS  or  TKK  States. — Nothing 
contained  In  this  compact  shall  Impair  or 
extend  the  constitutional  authority  of  any 
signatory  state,  nor  shall  the  police  powers 
of  any  signatory  state  be  affected  except  as 
expressly  provided  In  a  supplementary  agree- 
ment under  Article  4. 

"Abticlb  2 

"SHOST  TrTLX,  DETINrrlONS,  PCRTOSES 
AND  LUCrTATTONS 

"2  01  Short  Tm.E  — This  compact  shall  be 
known  and  may  be  cited  as  the  Interstate 
Environment  Compact. 

"2.02  DxriNmoNs. — For  the  purpose  of  this 
compact  and  of  any  supplemental  or  con- 
curring legislation  enacted  pursuant  or  In 
relation  hereto,  except  as  may  be  otherwise 
required  by  the  context : 

"(a)  'State'  shall  mean  any  one  of  the 
flfty  states  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Territory  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  but  shall  not 
Include  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(b)  'Interstate  environment  pollution" 
shall  mean  any  pollution  of  a  stream  or  body 
of  water  crossing  or  marking  a  state  bound- 
ary. Interstate  air  quaUty  control  region 
designated  by  an  appropriate  federal  agency 
or  solid  waste  collection  and  disposal  district 
or  program  involving  the  Jurisdiction  or  ter- 
ritories of  more  than  one  state. 

"(c)  'Government'  shall  mean  the  govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  the  signatory 
states. 

"(d)  'Federal  Government'  shall  mean  the 
government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  any  appropriate  department.  Instru- 
mentality, agency,  commission,  bureau,  divi- 
sion, branch  or  other  unit  thereof,  as  the  case 
may  be.  but  shall  not  include  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

"(e)  Signatory'  shall  mean  any  state  which 
enters  Into  this  compact  and  Is  a  party 
thereto 

"tNTKaG<^>VKRNMENTAL    COOPBRATION 
"3  01    A0REEMENT5   WTTH  THE  FEDERAL  OOV- 

BRNicENT  AND  Otrer  AGENCIES. — Signatory 
states  are  hereby  authorised  Jointly  to  par- 
ticipate In  cooperative  or  joint  undertakings 
for  the  protection  of  the  Interatate  environ- 
ment with  the  federal  government  or  with 
any  Intergovernmental  or  Interstate  agencies. 

"ABTICI.B  4 

"8UPPLEMENTART  AOREZMENTS,  JUEISOICTION 

AND    XNrORCEMENT 

"4.01  Signatories  may  enter  Into  agree- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  controlling  Inter- 
state environmental  problems  In  accordance 
with  applicable  federal  legislation  and  under 
terms  and  conditions  aa  deemed  appropriate 
by  the  agreeing  states  under  section  4.06  and 
section  4.08. 

"4.02   RECooNrnoN   or   Existino   Non-Bn- 

ViaONMENTAI.     INTEBOOVEENMXNTAI.    AERANaE- 

MENTs.— The  signatories  agree  that  existing 
federal-state.  Interstate  or  Intergovernmen- 
tal arrangements  which  are  not  primarily 
directed  to  environmental  protection  pur- 
poses as  defined  herein  are  not  affected  by 
this  compvact. 
"4,03  RxcooNmoN  or  Exismfo  Intxrcov- 

BENMXNTAL     AaBZSMXNTS     DUUtCTED     TO     BN- 

VMON  MENTAL  OBjacTrvES. — All  szlstlng  InSer- 
3tate  compacts  directly  relating  to  environ- 
mental protection  are  hereby  expressly  rec- 
ognized and  nothing  in  this  con:ipaot  shaU 
be  construed  to  diminish  or  supersede  the 
powers  and  functions  of  such  existing  Inter- 


governmental agreements  and  the  organira. 
tlons  created  by  them. 

"4.04  MooiricATioN  or  Exxsrma  Coiuua. 
sioNS  AND  Compacts.— Recognition  herein  of 
multlstate  commissions  and  compacts  shall 
not  be  construed  to  limit  directly  or  in- 
directly  the  creation  of  additional  multuuie 
organizations  or  Interstate  compacts,  nor  to 
prevent  termination,  modification,  extension 
or  supplementation  of  such  multlstate  or- 
ganlzations  and  Interstate  compacts  rec- 
ognized herein  by  the  federal  government  or 
states  party  thereto. 

•4.05  RccocNmoN  or  Future  MuLnsrATi 
Commissions  and  Interstate  Compacts  — 
Nothing  in  this  compact  shall  be  construed 
to  prevent  signatories  from  entering  into 
multlstate  organizations  or  other  Intersute 
compacts  which  do  not  confiict  with  their 
obligations  under  this  compact. 

"4.06      SUPPLEMENTABT      AGREEMENTS  — AnV 

two  or  more  signatories  may  enter  Into  sup- 
plementary  agreements  for  Joint,  coordlnat- 
ed  or  mutual  environmental  management 
activities  relating  to  IntersUte  pollution 
problems  common  to  the  territories  of  such 
states  and  for  the  establishment  of  common 
or  Joint  regulation,  management,  servioes. 
agencies  or  facilities  for  such  purposes  or 
may  designate  an  appropriate  agency  to  act 
as  their  Joint  agency  In  regard  thereto.  No 
supplementary  agreement  shall  be  valid  to 
the  extent  that  It  conflicts  with  the  purposes 
of  this  compact  and  the  creation  of  a  Joint 
agency  by  supplementary  agreement  shall 
not  affect  the  privileges,  powers,  responsi- 
bilities or  duties  under  this  compact  of  sig- 
natories participating  therein  as  embodied 
In  this  compact. 

"4.07  Execution  of  Supplementary  Agree- 
ments AND  Effective  Date.— The  Governor  is 
authorized  to  enter  Into  supplementary 
agreements  for  the  state  and  his  official  sig- 
nature shall  render  the  agreement  immedi- 
ately binding  upon  the  state; 

"Provided  that: 

"(a)  The  legislature  of  any  signatory  en- 
tering Into  such  a  supplementary  agree- 
ment shall  at  Its  next  legislative  session  by 
concurrent  resolution  bring  the  supplemen- 
tary agreement  before  it  and  by  appropriate 
legislative  action  reverse,  modify  or  condi- 
tion the  agreement  of  that  state. 

"(b)  Nothing  In  this  agreement  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  the  right  of  Congress  by 
Act  of  law  expressly  enacted  for  that  purpose 
to  disapprove  or  condition  such  a  supple- 
mentary agreement. 

"4.08  Special  Supplementary  Agreb- 
MBNTa. — Signatories  may  enter  Into  special 
supplementary  agreements  with  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  foreign  nations  for  the  same 
purposes  and  with  the  same  powers  as  under 
section  4.06  upon  the  condition  that  such 
non-signatory  party  accept  the  general  ob- 
ligations of  signatories  under  this  compact: 
Provided,  that  such  special  supplementary 
agreements  shall  become  effective  only  af- 
ter being  consented  to  by  the  Congraas. 

"4. OS      JUBISDICTTON      Or      SiGNATOBIBa     RX- 

SKBYXD. — Nothing  in  this  compact  or  in  any 
supplementary  agreement  thereunder  shall 
be  construed  to  restrict,  relinquish  or  be  in 
derogation  of.  any  power  or  authority  con- 
stitutionally possessed  by  any  signatory  with- 
in its  Jurisdiction,  except  as  specifically  lim- 
ited by  this  compact  or  a  supplementary 
agreement. 

"4.10  Complimentary  Legislation  by  Sig- 
natories.— Signatories  may  enact  such  ad- 
ditional legislation  as  may  be  deemed  appro- 
priate to  enable  Its  officers  and  governmen- 
tal agencies  to  accomplish  effectively  the 
purposes  of  this  compact  and  supplemen- 
tary agreements  recognized  or  entered  into 
under  the  terms  of  this  Article. 

"4.11  LxoAL  Rights  or  Signatories. — 
Nothing  In  this  compact  shall  Impair  the 
exercise  by  any  signatory  of  Its  legal  rights 
or  remedies  established  by  the  United  Statea 
Constitution  or  any  other  lawa  of  thU  Nation. 
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"Article  6 


"CONSTRUCTION,      AMENDMENT      AND     EFTECTrVE 
DATE 

"5.01  CONSTRUCTION. — It  is  the  Intent  of 
the  signatories  that  no  provision  of  this  com- 
pact or  supplementary  agreement  entered 
into  hereunder  shall  be  construed  as  In- 
validating any  provision  of  law  of  any  sig- 
natory and  that  nothing  In  this  compact 
shall  be  construed  to  modify  or  qualify  the 
authority  of  any  signatory  to  enact  or  en- 
force environmental  protection  legislation 
within  its  Jurisdiction  and  not  Inconsistent 
with  any  provision  of  this  compact  or  a 
supplementary  agreement  entered  Into  pur- 
suant hereto. 

"6.02  SEVERABILITY. — The  provisions  of  this 
compact  or  of  agreements  hereunder  shall 
be  severable  and  if  any  phrase,  clause,  sen- 
tence or  provision  of  this  compact,  or  such 
an  agreement  Is  declared  to  be  contrary  to 
the  constitution  of  any  signatory  or  of  the 
United  States  or  Is  held  Invalid,  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  remainder  of  this  com- 
pact or  of  any  such  agreement  and  the  ap- 
plicability thereof  to  any  participating  juris- 
diction, agency,  person  or  circumstance  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby  and  shall  remain  In 
full  force  and  effect  as  to  the  remaining 
participating  Jurisdictions  and  In  full  force 
and  effect  as  to  the  signatory  affected  as  to 
all  severable  matters.  It  is  the  Intent  of  the 
signatories  that  the  provisions  of  this  com- 
pact shall  be  reasonably  and  liberally  con- 
strued in  the  context  of  Its  purposes. 

"5.03  Amendments. — Amendments  to  this 
compact  may  be  initiated  by  legislative  ac- 
tion of  any  signatory  and  become  effective 
when  concurred  In  by  all  signatories  and 
approved  by  Congress. 

"5.04  EFFEcrrvE  Date. — This  compact  shall 
become  binding  on  a  state  when  enacted  by 
it  Into  law  and  such  state  shall  thereafter 
become  a  signatory  and  party  hereto  with 
any  and  all  states  legally  Joining  herein. 

"5.05  Withdrawal  Prom  the  Compact. — A 
state  may  withdraw  from  this  compact  by 
authority  of  an  act  of  its  legislature  one 
year  after  It  notifies  all  signatories  In  writing 
of  an  Intention  to  withdraw  from  the  com- 
pact: Piovlded,  withdrawal  from  the  com- 
pact affects  obligations  of  a  signatory  Im- 
posed on  It  by  supplementary  agreements 
to  which  It  may  be  a  party  only  to  the  extent 
and  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  such 
supplementary  agreements." 

Sec.  2.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  Is  expressly  reserved. 


PRESIDENT'S  PROPOSALS  FOR  REV- 
ENUE SHARING  DESERVE  FAIR 
HEARING 

(Mr.  DuPONT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DcPONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have 
been  some  incredible  statements  attrib- 
uted to  Democratic  leaders  recently  con- 
cerning President  Nixon's  proposals  for 
revenue  sharing,  which  he  outlined  in 
his  state  of  the  Union  message  to  the 
Congress. 

I  use  the  word  "Incredible"  purposely, 
because  I  just  do  not  believe  some  of  our 
Democratic  colleagues  are  fully  aware 
that  they  are  rejecting  out  of  hand  a 
concept  which  is  favored  by  an  over- 
whelming 77  percent  of  the  rank-and- 
file  members  of  their  party.  Those  are 
Gallup  poll  figures  which  were  recently 
released. 

The  Congress  has  been  criticized  re- 
cently for  not  being  responsive  to  the 
public  interest.  How  do  we  deny  that 
chATge?  We  have  a  situation  here  where 


the  President  has  sponsored  a  concept 
that  has  the  overwhelming  support  of 
Governors  and  mayors  and  is  favored  by 
77  percent  of  all  American  adults.  Yet, 
even  before  we  have  seen  the  details  of 
the  President's  specific  legislation,  we 
have  press  reports,  attributed  to  knowl- 
edgeable Democrats,  that  hearings  will 
be  held  for  the  purpose  of  killing  the  rev- 
enue-sharing plan. 

If  these  reports  are  true,  it  is  a  dis- 
astrous situation.  Something  is  very, 
very  wrong  when  any  Members  of  this 
body  think  they  can  defy  the  will  of 
three-fourths  of  the  American  people.  At 
the  very  least  these  proposals  deserve  a 
fair  hearing  before  the  Congress,  not 
hearings  designed  to  kill  the  proposal. 


PRESIDENT'S  ECONOMIC  REPORT 

(Mr.  DEVTNE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one 
passage  in  the  President's  economic  re- 
port which,  in  my  view,  underscores  the 
effectiveness  of  this  administration's  eco- 
nomic policy.  The  President  said: 

We  must  constantly  review  our  economic 
Institutions  to  see  where  the  competitive 
market  mechanism  that  has  served  us  so  well 
can  replace  restrictive  arrangements  original- 
ly introduced  In  response  to  conditions  that 
no  longer  exist. 

It  is  too  often  forgotten  that  a  free  and 
competitive  market  has  served  us  well. 
It  is  the  basis  upon  which  we  have  built 
the  most  productive  economic  system  in 
the  history  of  mankind. 

Though  it  would  seem  self-evident  that 
we  should  tamper  with  such  a  system 
only  with  extreme  care,  there  are  still 
some  who  urge  new  intervention  each 
time  there  is  a  minor  dislocation  in  the 
marketplace. 

Happily,  President  Nixon  is  not  of  this 
school.  He  understands  a  basic  lesson  of 
economics  that  the  best  way  to  correct 
economic  problems  is  to  make  the  market 
itself  work  to  correct  those  problems.  It 
is  a  far  better  approach  and,  in  the  long 
run,  much  more  productive. 


GARLAND:  DISTINGUISHED  AWARD 
CITY 

(Mr.  CABELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
great  amount  of  personal  pleasure  that 
I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  the  fact  that  the  city  of 
Garland.  Tex.,  has  been  designated  as 
winner  of  a  Distinguished  Achievement 
Award  for  outstanding  community  im- 
provement in  the  National  Clean-Up 
Contest.  Garland  achieved  this  honor  in 
the  category  of  cities  between  25,000  and 
250.000  population. 

This  contest  is  an  annual  event  begun 
In  1929  by  the  National  Clean  Up-Palnt 
Up-Fix  Up  Bureau  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Through  this  contest  each  year,  hun- 
dreds of  cities  across  the  country  volun- 
tarily undertake  community  betterment 
efforts,  with  particular  attention  and  em- 


phasis on  communltywlde  beautiflcatlon, 
property  improvement,  and  youth  activi- 
ties. Taking  the  total  population  of  the 
320  cities  which  competed  in  the  contest, 
over  50  million  people  participated. 

Among  the  many  individuals  in  city 
service  clubs  and  organizations  that  de- 
serve special  mention  for  their  efforts  In 
leading  Garland  in  winning  this  award 
are  Mr.  Max  Schied,  Mr.  R.  E.  Dodson, 
and  Mr.  J.  C.  Landers  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce;  and  Mrs.  Virginia  Stone 
and  Mr.  Bill  Cox  of  the  city  health  de- 
partment. Many,  many  other  Individuals 
deserve  commendation  for  their  efforts. 
However,  these  few  stand  out  for  special 
notice  in  this  campaign. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  most  proud  to  repre- 
sent this  outstanding  and  progressive 
city  and  its  fine  citizens. 


VIETNAM  DISENGAGEMENT 
ACT  OF  1971 

(Mr.  MITCHELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  spite 
of  widespread  public  outrage,  congres- 
sional protest,  and  criticism  from 
abroad,  our  coercive  and  destructive 
Southeast  Asian  (>olicy  of  militarism  con- 
tinues and  expands.  We  despair,  but  we 
cannot  allow  ourselves  to  falter  in  our 
efforts  to  end  this  odious  war.  Only 
through  definitive  congressional  action 
will  the  administration  be  forced  to 
reckon  with  the  will  of  the  American 
people  and  with  the  bankruptcy  of  its 
policy.  Therefore,  I  am  glad  to  join  with 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  and  other 
distinguished  Congressmen,  in  cospon- 
soring  the  Vietnam  Disengagement  Act 
of  1971. 

My  colleagues  raised  sobering  ques- 
tions about  our  widening  commitment 
£ind  demonstrated  the  urgency  of  im- 
mediate and  positive  action  on  the  bill. 
I  concur  with  their  forceful  expressions 
of  concern,  and  feel  that  it  Is  time,  once 
again,  to  look  at  the  broad  picture  of  out 
role  in  Asia.  We  must  rethink  the  funda- 
mental origins  and  purposes  of  our 
Southeast  Asia  policy,  explore  the  viabil- 
ity of  our  expressed  goals,  and  reassess 
the  effectiveness  of  our  current  posture. 

In  this  regard,  I  wish  to  recommend 
to  my  colleagues  the  following  article  by 
Prof.  David  P.  Mozingo,  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, which  appeared  in  World  Politics. 
Although  published  in  1967,  its  message 
has  not  lost  Its  immediacy.  Professor 
Mozingo  convincingly  argues  that  our 
China  containment  policy  was  modeled 
after  the  seemingly  successful  post- 1947 
containment  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  Europe.  He  points  out,  however,  that 
whatever  one  might  think  of  the  goal  of 
containing  China,  the  means  for  such 
containment  do  not  exist  in  Asia.  Unlike 
Europe,  the  countries  of  Southeast  Asia 
are  in  a  state  of  rapid  social  change.  They 
do  not,  themselves,  provide  the  stable  and 
unified  base  which  Is  necessary  for  effec- 
tive containment  of  China.  Consequently, 
in  order  to  implement  our  policy,  we 
have  had  to  oppose  the  natural  forces 
of  change  In  the  area,  and  Impose  stabll- 
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Ity  in  the  form  of  preserrlcg  the  staius 
quo. 

CONTAIMMXNT  tH  AAA  RXCONStDWMXD 

(By  Davtd  P  Mozlngo*) 

Slnc«  the  Korean  War,  United  States  po- 
licies In  Asia  have  gradually  developed  along 
the  lines  of  the  "containment"  doctrine  so 
successfully  applied  in  Europe  after  1047. 
Washington  has  Increasingly  seen  the  prob- 
lem of  Chinese  power  In  Asia  in  much  the 
same  light  as  that  posed  by  Soviet  p>ower  In 
Kurope  and  has  behaved  as  If  both  threats 
oould  be  contained  by  basically  the  same 
kinds  of  responses.  In  both  Asia  and  Cu- 
rope,  containment  measures  have  reflected 
a  perceived  need  for  complementary  Inter- 
action btween  military  poUclee  and  aid  pro- 
grams In  order  to  prevent  aggression  by 
Communist  powers  and  to  foster  the  internal 
stability  of  nations  In  the  area.  Although 
dlfflcultles  have  arisen  In  seeking  the  beat 
balance  of  these  components  of  the  contain- 
ment policy  In  Europe,  most  of  the  essential 
American  objectives  In  the  West  have  been 
attatnad. 

"Tor  some  time,  however,  it  has  been  ap- 
p>&rent,  particularly  In  Southeast  Asia,  that 
the  application  of  containment  measures  In 
the  Par  East  has  not  yielded  results  com- 
parable to  those  achieved  In  Europe."  While 
It  Is  widely  recognized  that  this  disparity  In 
results  reflects  special  Asian  problems  not 
encountered  In  Europe,  there  has  been  a 
general  reluctance  to  question  whether  the 
contaltunent  philosophy  really  addresses  the 
basic  sources  of  the  Instability  In  Asia  that 
alarms  the  United  States.  It  is  time  to  ana- 
lyse the  relative  failure  of  the  containment 
doctrine  In  Asia  by  considering  both  the 
obvious  special  dlfflcxUtles  confronting  the 
United  States  there  and  the  Inherent  differ- 
ences between  the  situation  In  Asia  and  that 
In  Eiirope. 

Had  the  sense  of  historical  perspective 
exerted  a  more  prominent  Influence  on  Asian 
policy  formulation.  It  Is  likely  that  contain- 
ment's central  objective  of  establishing  a 
hard  political  and  military  line  between  a 
VS.  and  a  Chinese  sphere  of  Influence  would 
h*ve  seemed  infeaslble  from  the  beginning. 
In  Western  Europe,  the  basis  for  effective 
U.S.  containment  measures  was  soundly 
conceived  because  these  measures  were 
applied  in  defense  of  communities  long- 
established  within  the  framework  of  a 
nation-state  system.  Moreover,  special  ties 
bound  .he  United  States  to  Great  Britain 
and  France.  By  applying  the  containment 
doctrine  In  the  West,  the  United  States,  for 
the  third  time  in  this  century,  reaffirmed 
the  strategic  principle  that  had  rormerly 
governed  Britain's  policy  toward  Europe: 
No  single  continental  power  was  to  be  per- 
mitted to  conquer  or  dominate  the  Eiiropean 
natloa-state  system.  Further,  the  U.S.  meas- 
ures to  contain  B\iasla  In  Kurope  were 
strengthened  by  the  historic  determination 
of  the  Western  democracies  to  preserve  their 
estahllabed  order  and  values. 

In  Asia,  the  containment  doctrine  hae  been 
applied  to  an  area  where  a  nation-state 
syctem  is  only  just  beginning  to  emerge 
amid  unpredictable  upheavals  of  a  kind  that 
characterized  Europe  three  centuries  earlier. 
It  Is  only  since  1949  that  the  restoration  of 
a  strong,  unified  China,  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Western  colonial  powers,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  new  Independent  countries  have 
created  the  beginnings  of  a  modern  nation- 
state  system  in  Asia. 

The  question  In  Asia  Is  not  bow  a  tra- 
ditionally functioning  system  c&n  be 
rehabilitated  but   how  a  very   new   system 
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will  evolve  and  mature.  The  kinds  of  Ameri- 
can technical  and  economic  power  that 
helped  to  restore  the  historic  vitality  of  the 
European  system  would  seem  to  liave,  at  best, 
only  partial  relevance  to  the  Asla^  situation. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  kinds  of  tools 
and  power  available  to  the  United  States 
can  induce  stability  In  an  environment  In 
which  most  countries  are  experiencing  a 
profound  and  rapid  transformation  of  their 
societies,  values,  and  attitudes.  Much  of  the 
American  ezperlecce  and  structure  of  values 
has  already  shown  Itself  to  be  not  only 
inapplicable  but  also  not  even  wanted  The 
results  of  the  competition  between  the 
United  States,  Russia,  and  China  In  Asia 
ihud  far  seem  to  indicate  that  attempts  by 
external  powers  to  shape  the  emerging  Asian 
system  are  unlikely  to  succeed.  None  of  these 
powers  has  been  able,  whether  by  appeals  to 
ideology  or  common  national  Interests  or  by 
large-scale  economic  and  military  aid,  to 
exert  enuugh  influence  to  draw  the  more 
Important  Asian  powers  into  close  alignment. 
In  the  absence  of  Arm  ties  and  mutual 
Interests  of  the  kind  that  have  bound  the 
United  States  to  Western  Europe  (and  these 
did  not  emerge  overnight),  a  policy  of  con- 
tainment In  Asia  must  rest  on  unstable 
foundations. 

THE  rrrici's  or  national  uvauiiks  on  a 

CONTAINMKirr  BTBATXOT  IN  ASIA 

The  Soviet  threat  to  Europe  has  been  re- 
garded primarily  as  a  military  one.  Even 
when  the  Western  part  of  that  continent  was 
most  weakened.  Immediately  after  World 
War  n.  Communist  parties  were  unable  to 
take  power  In  any  country  by  popular  con- 
sent. Western  Europe's  economic  recovery 
was  rapid.  National  conflicts  were  not  so 
severe  as  to  prevent  the  formation  of  an 
alliance.  Until  recent  times,  there  was  broad 
agreement  among  the  Western  powers  about 
the  nature  of  the  Soviet  threat  and  how  to 
meet  It.  Consequently.  It  was  to  lay  a  firm 
political  foundation  for  the  NATO  structure. 

The  political  conditions  that  were  indls- 
penslble  to  the  creation  of  security  arrange- 
ments in  Europe  are  absent  In  Asia,  where 
very  few  powers  see  their  security  Interests 
In  the  same  way.  Except  for  Taiwan,  all  of 
the  Asian  powers  have  an  enemy  or  enemies 
whom  their  leaders  apparently  regard  aa 
more  threatening  than  China.  Japan,  for  ex- 
ample, still  regards  Russia  as  at  least  as 
great  a  threat  to  her  security  as  China. 
Moreover,  the  common  threat  to  South  Korea 
and  Japan  that  developed  as  a  result  of 
the  Korean  War  has  yet  to  result  in  a  real 
rapprochement  between  these  two  countries; 
but  without  such  an  understanding,  no 
"little  NATO"  in  Northeast  Asia  can  be  buUt. 
For  these  and  other  historical,  economic, 
and  psychological  reasons  It  is  doubtful  that 
any  anti-China  sectirlty  arrangement  can 
win  Jap«ui's  enthusiastic  participation.  In 
fact,  only  the  United  States  and  South  Korea 
have  Indicated  Interest  In  an  alignment  with 
Taiwan  against  Peking. 

In  Southeast  Asia,  the  menace  to  Thai- 
land.  Laos,  and  South  Vietnam  oomes  In 
the  first  instance  not  from  China  but  from 
a  very  independent  and  highly  nationalistic 
regime  in  Hanoi.  North  Vietnamese  expan- 
sion into  Southeast  Asia  also  alarms  (Cam- 
bodia, but  not  as  much  as  her  fear  of  Thai 
and  South  Vletnameee  aspirations  to  recover 
lost  territories  at  Phnom  Penh's  expense. 
Prince  Sihanouk  believes  these  two  hlstorio 
enemlee  have  aligned  themselves  with  the 
United  States,  not  so  much  to  contain  China 
or  North  Vietnam  as  to  secure  the  arms  and 
tacit  backing  of  the  United  States  for  the 
pursuit  of  their  irredentist  claims  on  Cam- 
bodia— hence,  his  close  ties  with  Peking 
and  deference  to  Hanoi.  Similar  feara  influ- 
ence Pakistan,  whose  government  (under- 
standably) believes  India  Is  gearing  her 
defenses  less  to  protect  the  subcontinent 
from    Chinese   Invasion    than    to   dominate 


Pakistan.  In  Rawalpindi's  view,  New  Delhi 
is  using  the  boundary  dispute  with  Peking 
to  secure  US  and  Soviet  aid  that  will  more 
likely  be  used  against  Pakistan.  Indonesia 
the  Philippines,  and  Malaysia  are  geographl-' 
cally  beyond  the  reach  of  Chinese  power. 
They  have  predominantly  the  same  racial 
composition.  In  spite  of  these  favorable  con- 
ditions. In  recent  times  the  relations  between 
the  three  countries  have  been  strained  by 
harmful  rivalries  they  themselves  have  gen- 
erated, not  Peking. 

Such  strife  among  Asia's  non-Communlrt 
powers,  for  which  their  own  goveriunents 
are  responsible,  has  been  far  more  beneficial 
to  China's  aspirations  and  Interests  as  a  greai 
power  m  the  Par  East  than  have  any  actions 
she  has  Initiated  herself.  It  is  therefore  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  a  containment  policy  directed 
primarily  against  China  can  be  truly  effec- 
tive as  long  as  the  Par  East  seethes  with  con- 
flict between  jealously  independent  rival  na- 
tionalist regimes  whose  policies  are  essen- 
tially their  own.  To  a  certain  extent  It  would 
seem  that  previous  U.S.  attempts  to  back 
one  or  another  potentially  antl-Commun!st 
state  and  to  promote  the  growth  of  its  petty 
military  power  have  not  so  much  deterred  or 
contained  the  dubious  military  threat  from 
China  as  they  have  sharpened  the  very  na- 
tional conflicts,  internal  and  external,  that 
undermine  local  stability  and  hence  frus- 
trate the  development  of  a  broader  basis  tot 
conciliation  among  the  nations  In  this  re- 
gion. American  objectives  would  perhaps 
have  been  better  served  by  policies  that  em- 
phasized the  American  role  as  a  "conciliator" 
in  Asia  (fcv  example.  In  the  India-Pakistan, 
Indonesia-Malaysia,  or  Cambodla-Thalland- 
Vletnam  disputes)  than  by  so  much  em- 
phasis on  building  antl-CommunUt  "posi- 
tions of  strength"  through  military  alliances 
aimed  at  China.  Actually,  the  United  States 
has  the  strongest  kind  of  interest  In  pro- 
moting conciliation  between  all  the  states  of 
Asia  In  this  century  of  intense  nationalism. 
This  interest  Includes  even  such  issues  as 
the  Slno-Indlan  boundary  dlpute.  However, 
It  Is  clear  that  the  Incessant  conflict  and 
rivalry  among  Asia's  non-Communist  states 
go  further  to  destabilize  Asian  politics  than 
do  the  actions  taken  thus  far  by  the  Peking 
regime. 

The  existence  of  Intense  rivalries  among 
Asia's  non-Communist  powers,  rivalries  that 
result  from  their  own  conceptions  of  national 
Interests  and  objectives,  has  produced  a  re- 
sponse in  Asia  to  the  fact  of  Chinese  Com- 
munist power  that  Is  altogether  different 
from  Etirope's  reaction  to  the  Soviet  threat. 
At  no  time  has  there  emerged  anything  like 
an  Asian  consenus  about  bow  to  regard 
Chinese  military  or  political  Intentions.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  show  that  any  Asian 
countries  capable  of  Independent  action  have 
accepted  the  United  States'  assessment  of 
China.  This  judgment  Is  supported  by  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  has  been  unable 
to  construct,  even  Informally,  an  alliance 
structure  in  the  Par  East,  directed  against 
Peking,  wliicb  includes  the  major  Asian 
powers.  It  is  well  known  that  even  some 
allies  of  the  United  States,  given  the  balance 
of  power  that  so  heavily  favors  Russia  and 
the  United  States,  do  not  regard  Peking  as  s 
serious  military  menace  to  themselves.  At  the 
same  time,  there  can  be  scarcely  a  govern- 
ment in  the  Far  East  today  that  Is  not  aware 
of  how  useful  It  Is,  In  dealing  with  the  United 
States,  to  Invent  or  exaggerate  fears  of  a 
Chinese  bogeyman. 

The  United  States,  far  removed  from  Asia 
and  from  direct  threat  by  China,  stands  al- 
most alone  In  emphasizing  the  urgent  men- 
ace of  Peking,  while  most  of  the  countries 
In  the  region,  who  ought  to  be  highly  sensi- 
tive to  any  Chinese  threat,  have  taken  a  more 
conservative  view  of  their  Chinese  neighbor's 
Intentions.  Even  IndU's  bitter  hostlUty  to 
Peking  has  not  produced  anything  like  the 
devil-theory  of  China  that  has  grown  up  in 
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the  United  SUtes.  To  sum  up,  the  states  of 
Asia  have  not  agreed  on  the  existence  of  a 
common  external  threat;  but  such  an  agree- 
ment seems  to  be  an  Indispensable  condition 
for  the  success  of  policies  modeled  on  Eu- 
ropean-type containment. 

APPKAISINO    CHINA'S    INTXNT10N8 

It  Is  not  only  the  Inherent  differences  be- 
tween the  political  structure  of  non-Com- 
munist Asia  and  Western  Europe  that  cast 
doubt  on  the  vaUdlty  of  applying  European- 
type  containment  doctrines  to  the  Par  East. 
The  alms  and  direction  of  Chinese  Commu- 
nist policy— Indeed,  the  nature  of  the  Com- 
munist challenge  in  Asia  itself— must  be 
evaluated  in  terms  that  are  largely  irrelevant 
to  European  experience.  Menacing  Soviet  ac- 
tions In  Europe  presented  such  a  clear  and 
present  danger  to  all  concerned  that  they 
provoked  the  creation  of  the  NATO  alliance. 
Since  the  Russian  forward  pressure  came 
after  the  Western  powers  had  already  ac- 
quiesced In  considerable  territorial  and  po- 
litical concessions  In  Eastern  Europe  to  meet 
alleged  Soviet  security  interests,  there  was 
general  agreement  in  Western  Europe  that 
Moscow's  Intentions  were  not  defensive  In 
nature.  The  American  effort  to  equate 
China's  Intervention  In  the  Korean  conflict 
and  her  use  of  force  in  the  Taiwan  dispute, 
in  Tibet,  and  on  the  Indian  boundary  with 
Soviet  behavior  In  Eastern  Europe  has  ob- 
viously failed  to  convince  most  Asian  gov- 
ernments that  China  has  aggressive  Inten- 
Uons  toward  them.  This  failure  suggests  why 
the  United  States  has  been  unable  to  crys- 
tallze  opinion  In  these  countries  behind  any 
genuine  Asian  regional  security  arrange- 
ments to  curb  a  supposed  threat  of  Chinese 
expansion. 

In  explaining  Chinese  action,  Pakistan, 
Burma.  Cambodia,  Nepal,  even  Indonesia  and 
our  ally  Japan,  have  tended  to  give  more 
weight  to  traditional,  nationalistic,  and  de- 
fensive motives  than  to  purely  "aggressive" 
Communist  revolutionary  impulses.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  these  non-Communist  Asian 
countries  have  been  unconcerned  about 
China's  actions,  her  power,  or  her  Commu- 
nist system.  But  it  Is  clear  that  most  of 
these  countries  rely  on  their  own  perception 
of  their  Chinese  neighbor,  and  their  percep- 
tion Is  such  that  the  United  States  Is  un- 
likely to  succeed  in  arousing  a  high  level  of 
Asian  fear  about  China  unless  Peking  be- 
haves In  a  manner  far  more  threatening  to 
them,  collectively  and  individually,  than  she 
has  done  to  date.  It  is  recognized  In  a  num- 
ber of  Asian  capitals  that  China's  belliger- 
ence Is  largely  a  function  of  her  special  rival- 
ry with  the  United  States  over  Taiwan  and 
other  Issues.  Hence  these  countries  have 
chosen  to  avoid  alignments  that  would  con- 
flict with  their  own  Interest  In  stabilizing 
relations  with  Peking.  Their  aim  has  been, 
quite  obviously,  to  avoid  inflaming  relations 
with  China,  and  they  do  not  wish  to  be 
drawn  Into  the  Slno-Amerlcan  quarrel.  Asian 
reactions  to  the  Issues  raised  in  Korea,  Tai- 
wan, Tibet,  India,  and  Vietnam  have  been 
extremely  varied  and  at  no  time  has  any  of 
these  conflicts  produced  an  Asian  front 
•gainst  China  slnUlar  to  that  which  the  So- 
viet Union  brought  on  herself  by  her  actions 
m  Europe.  The  disparity  of  views  among  the 
non-Communist  Asian  powers,  and  between 
them  and  the  United  States,  about  China's 
Intentions  robs  the  policy  of  containment 
of  the  basic  consensus  that  was  essential  to 
Its  success  In  Europe. 

China's  foreign  policy  has  also  belpefl  to 
undermine  the  i4>peal  of  the  containment 
docuine  in  Asia.  The  basic  direction  of  her 
forslgn  policy  in  Asia  since  1964  has  been 
toward  seeking  an  adjustment  of  oontentloua 
Issues  between  herself  and  such  of  her  neigh- 
bors as  were  not  aUled  with  at  seemingly 
under  the  control  of  the  United  States.  Thus, 
^or  more  than  a  decade,  China  has  worked 
to   normallBe    relaUona    with    Afghanistan. 


Burma,  Pakistan,  Cambodia,  Ceylon,  Nepal, 
and  Indonesia.  Peking  Is  outspokenly  hostile 
to  all  members  of  the  American  antl-Chlna 
bloc.  She  seeks  In  various  ways,  including 
the  threat  to  support  revolutionary  elements, 
to  convince  their  leaders  that  making  com- 
mon cause  with  the  United  States  carries 
certain  risks;  that  it  is  not  possible  for  any 
of  them  to  support  the  United  States  in  op- 
posing China  and  have  friendly  relations 
with  Peking  at  the  same  time.  Even  In  rela- 
tion to  countries  In  this  category,  however, 
China's  actions — as  distinguished  from  her 
verbal  condemnations — have  been  cautious 
and  restrained.  To  those  Asian  governments 
that  decline  alignment  with  the  United 
States,  Peking  offers  such  explicit  rewards 
as  border  settlements,  aid,  and  China's  non- 
support  of  Insurrectionary  tactics  by  local 
revolutionaries.  This  Chinese  stance  reflects 
not  only  the  limitations  on  Peking's  mili- 
tary capabilities  for  large-scale  aggressive 
actions,  but,  vastly  more  Important,  her  rec- 
ognition that  naked  and  unprovoked  aggres- 
sion against  her  neighbors  would  threaten  the 
collapse  of  her  entire  diplomacy  in  Asia. 
Since  the  Bandung  Conference,  China  has 
attempted  to  compose  her  relations  with  any 
genuinely  nonallgned  neighbors  in  order  to 
identify  and  isolate  the  United  States  ais  the 
aggressive  power  and  to  find  common  ground 
with  Asian  nationalism  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  opposition  to  the  policies  of  the 
United  States. 

Since  the  mld-lQBO's,  China's  diplomatic 
efforts  to  prevent  her  neighbors  from  being 
drawn  Into  the  American  antl-Chlna  align- 
ment have  consistently  enjoyed  priority 
over  Peking's  commitment  to  support  Com- 
munist revolutions.  The  Chinese  position  on 
revolution,  which  Is  central  to  an  accurate 
understanding  of  her  policies  In  Asia,  should 
not  be  misunderstood  or  distorted.  China 
encourages  armed  "revolutionary"  action  on 
the  part  of  Commtmlsts  or  other  dissidents 
In  countries  where  special  conditions  exist — 
that  Is,  where  the  so-called  "Imperialist" 
powers  have  Interposed  themselves,  as  In 
Taiwan,  South  Korea,  Japan,  Laos,  South 
Vietnam,  and  most  recently,  Thailand  (after 
U.S.  military  forces  arrived  In  that  coun- 
try) .  Ostensibly  nonallgned  governments. 
as  in  India,  have  also  to  reckon  with  Peking's 
anger  when  they  adopt  "antl-C3hlna"  pol- 
icies. One  listens  in  vain,  however,  for  the 
strident  Chinese  call  to  "revolution"  In  any 
Asian  country  that  is  clearly  Independent 
of  American  tutelage  and  pursues  a  policy 
of  accommodation  with  Peking. 

Where  supporting  revolution  conflicts  with 
China's  hope  to  wean  non-Communist 
Asian  governments  away  from  the  United 
States,  revolution  Is  pushed  into  the  back- 
ground. China  has  advised  in  her  Ideo- 
logical pronouncements  on  revolution  that 
local  Communist  parties,  though  they  should 
leam  from  Chairman  Mao,  must  in  the  final 
analysis  flnd  their  own  formulas  for  taking 
power.  In  those  Asian  countries  that  re- 
main Independent  of  the  United  States  and 
friendly  to  China,  Peking  shuns  calling  up- 
on the  local  parties  to  attempt  "adven- 
turist" revolutionary  actions  that  conflict 
with  her  own  diplomacy.  Toward  govern- 
ments in  this  category,  China's  basic  policy 
for  more  than  a  decade  has  been  to  concen- 
trate wherever  possible  on  currying  favor 
with  nationalist  leaders  (some  of  whom, 
from  the  Communist  viewpoint,  can  scarce- 
ly be  described  as  "progreselve")  and  to  en- 
oourage  the  local  party  to  develop  the  art 
of  skilled  united-front  tactics.  Local  Com- 
munists are  expected  to  exploit  the  various 
"contradictions"  in  their  own  country  so 
as  to  place  themselves  in  a  position  to  take 
power  when  the  old  Incompetent  order  col- 
lajjses.  Peking  encourages  local  parties  to 
take  power  by  the  parliamentary  or  p>eace- 
ful  path  if  they  can,  but  she  points  out 
that  there  is  no  Instance  in  which  the  bour- 
geois classes  have  permitted  a  Communist 
party  to  win  power  "democratically,"  Hence. 


the  Chinese  argue.  It  Is  indispensable  that 
a  real  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  party  organize  for 
and  be  prepared  to  use  armed  revolutionary 
struggle.  Otherwise  the  chances  are  very 
sUm  that  a  Communist  party  could  come 
to  power,  much  less  be  strong  enough  to 
carry  out  a  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat. 

Peking's  actual  behavior  and  her  Ideologi- 
cal theses  o(n  revolution  reveal  that  she  is 
prepared  to  refrain  from  direct  interference 
In  the  competition  (whether  peaceful  or 
violent)  between  Communist  parties  and 
the  "bourgeois"  classes  in  Asian  countries,  so 
long  as  the  United  States  also  does  not  di- 
rectly Intervene  In  these  countries'  politics.* 
This  is  the  essence  of  the  Chinese  version 
of  peaceful  coexistence  In  Asia,  formulated 
more  than  ten  years  ago  at  the  Bandung 
Conference.^  China  has  not  violated  her  own 
ground  rules  In  relation  to  any  Independent 
Asian  country,  regardless  of  Its  social  sys- 
tem, except  where  the  United  States  has 
come  to  play  a  direct  role  in  support  of 
"bourgeois"  regimes'  competition  with  local 
Communist  parties.  The  dispute  with  Mos- 
cow on  the  meaning  of  peaceful  coexistence 
lias  arisen  over  the  Issue  of  what  the  policy 
of  the  Communist  powers  should  be  in  sit- 
uations where  the  United  States  rushes  in  to 
prop  up  a  non-Communist  regime  that  Is  in 
danger  of  losing  the  competition  with  its 
local  Communist  opponent.  China  argues 
that  the  Communist  bloc  should  try  to  deter, 
or  by  various  means  oppose,  attempts  by  the 
United  States  to  use  her  own  power  unilat- 
erally to  determine  the  outcome  of  the  com- 
petition between  the  bourgeois  elites  and 
the  Communist  forces.  The  Chinese  leaders' 
views  of  their  own  national  Interests  re- 
quires this  position,  for  they  regard  the 
United  States  as  bent  on  organizing  all  Asia 
into  a  belt  of  client-states  opposing  Peking. 
These  fears  are  less  disturbing  to  the  Soviet 
leaders,  who  have  long  betrayed  noticeable 
ambivalence  about  the  desirability  of  fully 
opposing  the  United  States  In  Asia  if  to  do 
so  would  benefit  the  interests  of  the  Chinese 
state. 

As  her  power  Increases,  of  course,  it  is 
possible  that  China  may  abandon  her  pres- 
ent compromise  with  Independent  Asian  na- 
tionalist regimes  and,  under  the  protection 
of  her  own  nuclear  deterrent,  energetically 
attempt  to  impose  Communist  regimes  on 
her  neighbors.  That  possibility  cannot  be 
dismissed  lightly,  but  it  Is  a  course  of  action 
fraught  with  grave  risks  for  Peking.  While 
it  is  conceivable  that  China  might  attempt 
to  invade  small  neighboring  countries  or  to 
foment  and  support  revolution  in  them.  It 
is  far  less  likely  that  she  will  feel  confident 
enough  to  undertake  such  measures  against 
large  Asian  powers  such  as  India,  Pakistan, 
Indonesia,  and  Japan.  Some  of  these  nations 
will  be  able  to  move  in  the  nuclear  direction 
at  some  future  time;  should  Peking,  without 
provocation,  take  an  aggressive  attitude  to- 
ward these  countries,  she  would  run  the 
risk  of  hastening  the  development  of  an  antl- 
Chlna  nuclear  club.  Nothing  would  seem  so 
well  calculated  to  drive  non-Communist  Asia 
closer  to  the  United  States  (or  Russia)  as 
an  attempt  by  Peking  to  coerce  her  neigh- 
bors into  unconditional  surrender  to  Chinese 
demands. 


>  The  definitive  statement  of  the  Chinese 
p>o8ltion  on  "peaceful  coexistence"  with  other 
non-Communist  states  was  set  forth  in  the 
Sixth  Comment  on  the  Open  Letter  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  CPSU,  "PeacefvU 
Coexistence — Two  Diametrically  Opposed 
Policies."  published  December  12,  1963.  The 
full  text  is  in  The  Polemic  on  the  General 
Line  of  the  International  Communist  Move- 
ment (Peking  1966).  269-301. 

•  For  complete  texts  of  Chou  En-lai's  three 
speeches  at  the  Bandung  Conference  on  rela- 
tions with  Asian  coim tries,  see  China  and 
the  Asian-African  Conference  {DocumeTUi) 
(Peking  1966) . 
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Seen  dlspaaalonately.  China's  poMcJea  In 
Asia  are  more  characteristic  of  a  traditional 
great  power  than  <rf  a  revolutionary  rene- 
gade. The  commitment  to  revolution  plays  a 
special  part  In  Chinese  policies,  but  In  aspir- 
ing to  great-power  status.  Peking  emphasizes 
such  traditional  and  conventional  Instru- 
ments as  diplomacy,  economic  power,  and 
the  presence  or  threat  of  force.  The  demands 
of  the  Chinese  regime  for  certain  irredentas. 
spheres  of  Influence,  and  concessions  to  Its 
security  Interests  are  oppiosed  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  each  of  them 
much  more  powerful  than  China.  Peking 
cannot  hope  to  force  concessions  from  either 
of  these  powers  by  provoking  a  direct  test  of 
strength.  But  It  is  quite  evident  that  Com- 
munist China  does  not  Intend  to  accept  pas- 
sively a  position  and  Influence  in  the  world, 
particularly  in  Asia,  that  she  regards  as  being 
dictated  either  by  the  Soviet  Union  or  by  the 
United  States.  It  la  doubtful  that  any  Chi- 
nese leadership  bom  In  this  century  would 
react  differently.  But  the  Chinese  leaders  are 
not  the  only  ones  in  Asia  and  In  other  areas 
with  aspirations  that  go  beyond  the  position 
Russia  or  America  would  assign  to  them. 
China's  call  to  "revolution"  Is  directed  pri- 
marily to  existing  and  potential  elites  in 
Asia  and  elsewhere  whom  she  regards  as 
likely  to  share  with  her  an  Interest  In  alter- 
ing any  status  quo  Imposed  by  U.S.  or  Soviet 
policies. 

The  model  she  has  offered  tc  these  poten- 
tial Communist  and  nationalist  allies.  In  the 
hope  that  their  revolutionary  efforts  will 
shake  U.S.  and  Soviet  domination.  Is  one 
derived  from  Chinese  Communist  revolu- 
tionary experience.  The  Chinese  leaders  be- 
lieve that  under  favorable  conditions,  well- 
trained  and  Indoctrinated  Communist  par- 
ties can  Integrate  this  model  with  their  own 
concrete  situations  and  can  ultimately  take 
power.  The  Chinese  do  not  say  that  revolu- 
tion can  or  should  be  launched  everywhere: 
they  actively  support  unrest  only  In  certain 
carefully  deflne<l  revolutionary  situations: 
where  "imperialism"  (I.e.,  the  United  States) 
Is  preeent,  and  where  the  prescribed  local 
conditions  of  success  exist  Peking  Is  the 
master,  not  the  servant,  of  Its  revolutionary 
Ideology. 

The  entire  Chinese  Une  on  revolution  has 
been  fashioned  to  support  the  great-power 
policies  Peking  pursues  In  her  contest  with 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Where  Chin.-'s  leaders  have  believed  their 
Interests  In  this  fundamental  struggle  could 
be  best  served  by  supporting  foreign  Com- 
munist revolutionary  movements,  they  have 
done  so.  But  wherever  they  have  believed 
they  oould  advance  In  the  contest  with  Mos- 
cow and  Washington  by  supporting  an  odd 
assortment  of  friendly  nationalist,  militarist, 
or  monarchlal  regimes,  they  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  leave  local  Communist  parties  to 
their  own  fate.  Had  Peking's  actions  con- 
formed to  the  devil-theory  of  China  that 
has  grown  up  In  the  United  States,  the  ap- 
peal of  the  containment  policy  In  Asia  would 
no  doubt  be  much  greater  than  It  la  today. 

OBSTACLES    TO    CBINISZ    PBKXMIKKNCK    Uf    ASIA 

It  la  not  surprising  that  a  state  with 
China's  present  power  and  long  history 
should  aspire  to  regional  preeminence.  But 
the  task  of  traosformlng  such  amhltloiu  in 
Aaia  Into  reality  promises  to  b«  very  dUBcuit. 
Various  forces  in  Asia,  independent  of  Amer- 
icaa  power,  seem  likely  to  curb  Peking's  in- 
fluence. 

The  position  of  th«  Chinese  state  Ln  Asia  la 
not  ocmparabla  to  that  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Western  hetnispbere  or  to  Ruasla's 
poaitlon  m  Bastem  Eiirope  In  addition  to 
the  United  States,  Peking  confronu,  in  Rua- 
sia.  Japan.  India-Pakistaa,  and  Indonesia, 
large  powers  which.  Irrespective  of  their 
poliUcal  order,  have  reason  to  oppose  ooain- 
land  Chinas  hegemony  in  Asia.  Russia's  and 
Japan's  interests  are  very  different  from 
China's,  anc'  the  power  complex  developing 


In  both  these  countrlee  would  act  as  a  major 
curb  on  Chinese  expansion  in  the  most  de- 
cisive theater.  Northeast  Asia,  even  the  un- 
likely event  of  a  total  withdrawal  of  Amer- 
ican power.  The  departure  of  the  United 
States  from  Asia  would  no  doubt  gratify 
Peking,  but  It  would  not  clear  the  path  for 
Chinese  hegemony.  Rather,  it  would  set  the 
stage  for  a  different  kind  of  power  struggle 
In  the  area. 

Since  the  nineteenth  century,  both  Japan 
and  Russia  have  tried  to  be  expansionist 
p>ower8  at  China's  expense.  No  Chinese  gov- 
ernment Is  likely  to  rid  Itself  of  the  old  fear 
that  these  two  powers  might  again  take  the 
path  of  aggression  against  China  or  combine 
against  her  Interests  In  Asia.  If  a  disengage- 
ment were  ever  to  occur  between  the  United 
States  and  China,  It  seems  very  probable 
that  China's  attention  would  turn  to  the 
older  problem  of  opposing  Russian  and  Jap- 
anese penetration  of  the  Asian  mainland.  In 
the  twentieth  century  this  old  three-power 
rivalry  might  take  a  different  form  than  It 
did  m  the  past,  but  the  steady  rise  of  Russian 
and  Japanese  power  would  continue  to  be  a 
basic  obstacle  to  Chinese  hegemony.  The 
longer  and  much  deeper  history  of  China's 
fear  of  Russia  and  Japan  may  one  day  exert 
a  powerful  Influence  on  future  Chinese 
leaders'  attitudes  toward  the  United  States, 
If  a  major  conflict  between  the  two  powers 
does  not  come  to  pass. 

The  natureil  direction  for  Chinese  expan- 
sion, It  Is  usually  thought.  Is  Into  Southeast 
Asia,  where  China  has  historically  exerted 
Influence.  China's  nearness  and  the  absence 
of  strong  Indigenous  military  powers  have 
led  to  the  assumption  that  she  Is  destined  to 
dominate  Southeast  Asia  unless  resolutely 
deterred  by  the  United  States  This  fits  In 
neatly  with  theories  about  power  vacuums. 
But  the  major  Southeast  Asian  countries 
themselves  have  strongly  resisted  the  Idea  of 
being  drawn  Into  China's  orbit  (or  anyone 
else's).  All  of  the  countries  In  this  area.  In- 
cluding Vietnam,  share  an  antipathy  toward 
Chinese  pretensions  to  superiority  and  dom- 
inance whether  on  the  part  of  local  Chinese 
populations  or  of  the  Peking  government. 
Nearly  all  the  countries  of  Southeast  Asia 
possess  impressive  geographic  barriers  against 
a  major  Chinese  Invasion.  Moreover,  they  all 
are  well  aware  that  Soviet  and  American 
pojver  Interests  are  also  opposed  to  Chinese 
predominance,  although  not  all  agree  with 
the  United  States  about  how  to  deal  with 
China.  Contrary  to  the  experience  of  past 
centuries,  when  her  spreading  culture  was  a 
powerful  vehicle  for  claims  to  regional  pre- 
dominance, China's  Influence  as  a  whole  has 
been  declining  In  Southeast  Asia.  Recently 
excluded  from  the  area  by  the  Western  Im- 
perial powers.  China  now  faces  the  intense 
nationalism  that  has  captured  the  successor 
states  since  World  War  II. 

The  existence  of  fraternal  Communist  par- 
ties, the  most  successful  of  which  have  been 
every  bit  as  nationalistic  as  the  Chinese 
party,  has  not  constituted  an  unmixed  bless- 
ing as  far  as  Peking's  search  for  preeminence 
la  the  area  is  concerned.  These  parties  have 
been  useful  and  necessary  allies,  as  in  Viet- 
nam and  Laos.  In  opposing  the  American 
effort  to  turn  the  1954  Geneva  agreement 
on  Indochina  into  an  antl-Communlst  and 
antl-Chlna  front.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
of  these  highly  nationalistic  and  ambitious 
Communist  parties,  like  the  Indonesian  one, 
oftsn  complicate  China's  diplomatic  dealings 
with  nationalist  governments.  The  stronger 
Asian  Communist  movements  have  all  shown 
an  Independent  temper,  and  this  has  In- 
creased their  freedom  to  take  actions  con- 
trary to  China's  Interests. 

The  Chinese  leaders  believe  that  the  re- 
moval of  Western  Influence  from  Asl^  cou- 
pled with  prolonged  internal  Instability,  will 
eventually  aid  local  Communist  movements 
In  coming  to  power.  But  China's  leaders,  no 
lass  than  Ruasla's  are  already  discovering  in 
their  relations  with  North  Vietnam  and  North 


Korea  that  Ideological  afllnlty  and  territorial 
proximity  between  Communist  states  do  not 
result  In  the  subordination  of  the  smaller 
partners.  Already  It  Is  evident  that  North 
Korea  and  North  Vietnam  will  develop  their 
own  distinctive  national  personalities  and 
forms:  neither  la  now  or  Is  Ukely  to  become 
simply  a  small  replica  of  "the  thought  of  Mao 
Tse-tung  "  In  the  past,  both  regimes  have 
shown  a  willingness  to  depart  from  the  Chi- 
nese line  on  key  Issues.  Should  other  Com- 
munist regimes  emerge  In  Southeast  Asia— 
in  Vietnam,  say.  or  possibly  in  Indonesia- 
Peking  cannot  assume  on  the  basis  of  past 
experience  that  they  vinu  follow  her  lead 
Actually.  China  must  remain  worried  that 
such  regimes  may  seek  more  freedom  of  ac- 
tion by  currying  favor  with  the  Soviet 
Union — or.  for  that  matter,  with  the  West 
Consequently,  It  Is  by  no  means  clear  at  thJi 
point  that  China's  leaders  would  prefer  the 
development  of  stable.  Independent,  diverse, 
and  highly  nationalistic  Communist  regimes 
In  Southeast  Asia  In  preference  to  the  pro- 
longed continuation  of  weak  non-Commu- 
nist regimes  led  by  men  willing  to  defer  to 
China's  Interests  In  return  for  Peking's  re- 
spect of  the  essential  sovereignty  of  their 
countries. 

None  of  the  elites  of  the  principal  Asian 
nations — Japan.  India,  Pakistan,  Indonesia— 
on  whose  political  and  military  stance  a 
great  deal  of  China's  ultimate  position  and 
influence  In  Asia  depends,  have  shown 
themselves  to  be  anybody's  pawns— Russia's. 
China's,  or  America's.  The  United  Sutes  and 
Russia  have  failed  on  the  whole  In  their 
attempts  to  manipulate  Asian  nationalism 
so  as  to  .support  their  own  state  strategies 
In  the  cold  war  By  now  It  ought  to  be  ap- 
parent that  there  Is  not  going  to  be  either 
an  American  or  a  Soviet  solution  to  Asia's 
poetcolonlal  problems.  By  Its  nature  that  goal 
was  never  really  attainable,  but  It  seemed  to 
t>e  a  serious  aspiration  at  one  time  because 
both  Russia  and  America  have  been  at- 
tracted, to  a  different  degree  and  In  very 
different  ways,  to  the  notion  that  they  have 
special  world  ideological  missions.  Peking 
may  believe  China  can  succeed  where  two 
vastly  richer  and  stronger  supwrpowers  failed, 
but  the  post-World  War  II  history  of  Asian 
nationalism  Indicates  very  clearly  that  none 
of  the  great  powers  will  be  Ukely  to  succeed 
in  this  endeavor. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  between 
1948  and  1951,  during  the  heyday  of  Slno- 
Sovlet  cooperation,  the  Communist  parties 
of  Asia  tried  very  hard  to  use  armed  In- 
surrection as  a  means  of  discrediting  and 
destroying  such  leaders  as  Nehru,  Sukarno, 
U  Nu,  and  others.  In  every  Instance  where 
the  non-Communist  leadership  could  lay 
genuine  claim  to  representing  the  force  of 
nationalism,  the  Communist  rebellions  were 
crushed.  So  complete  was  the  failure  of  these 
parties'  assaults  on  nationalism  that  the 
Communist  movement  was  forced  to  come  to 
terms  and  to  shift  to  policies  of  peaceful 
coexistence — a  new  Une  first  championed  by 
the  Communist  parties  of  China,  India, 
and  Indonesia,  and  only  later  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  should  also  be  added  that  except 
for  the  special  case  of  Malaya,  the  most  polit- 
ically significant  defeats  Inflicted  on  Com- 
munist movements  have  come  at  the  hands 
at  nonallgned  nationalist  governments,  and, 
as  the  recent  suppression  of  the  Indonesian 
Communist  party  again  demonstrates,  these 
defeats  were  brought  about  without  the 
assistance  of  the  United  States. 

The  fear,  expraased  in  the  argument  that 
neutralism  or  nonallgnment  Is  simply  a  tem- 
porary way  station  on  the  road  to  commu- 
nism, that  Peking  and  other  Conununlsts 
can  push  over  popular  nationalist  regimes 
like  "dominoes"  once  a  Communist  revolu- 
tion succeeds  somewhere  else.  Is  overwhelm- 
in^y  contradicted  by  the  proven  vitality  of 
Asian  naUonallam  In  the  last  twenty  years. 
Tbs  CtUness  Communists  were  the  first  to 
recognize,  more  than  a  decade  ago,  that  gen- 
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ulne  non-Communist  nationalism  was  no- 
txxly's  pushover  and  that  efforts  by  local 
Communist  parties  to  prove  the  contrary 
would  bear  bitter  fruit.  In  Asia.  It  Is  only 
where  an  existing  leadership  has  not  earned, 
snd  therefore  cannot  claim,  the  mandate  of 
nationalism  that  Communist  parties  have 
been  able  to  make  a  serious  chaUenge  for 
nover a  challenge  based  on  their  own  at- 
tempt to  seize  power  from  those  who  either 
106t  that  mandate  or  never  had  It. 

THE    REAL   AMZRICAN    PROBLEM    IN   ASIA 

Much  discussion  about  the  threat  of  Chi- 
nese Communist  expansion  exaggerates  what 
Peking  Is  capable  of  doing  both  now  and  later 
and  underplays  the  role  of  Indigenous  forces 
at  work  In  neighboring  countries  affected  by 
Chinese  policies  but  clearly  free  from  Chi- 
nese domination.  This  Is  a  critical  distinction 
to  make,  for  the  fact  Is  that  China  is  assigned 
far  more  responsibility  than  she  deserves  for 
the  disturbances  that  He  at  the  roots  of 
American  anxiety  about  Asia.  It  Is  simply  not 
true  that  Peking  or  any  other  Communist 
power  can  successfully  "turn  on  "  a  Com- 
munist revolution  wherever  It  chooses.  Nei- 
ther Peking's  actions  nor  her  Ideological  pro- 
nouncements have  created  the  essential  con- 
ditions that  have  energized  the  growth  of 
the  Communist  movement  in  Asian  countries. 
Local  Communist  parties  have  scored  Impres- 
sive gains.  Invariably,  In  those  countries 
where  native  non-Communist  elites  have,  by 
their  own  actions,  failed  to  gain  or  retain 
their  people's  recognition  as  poptUar.  effec- 
tive nationalists.  Local  non-Communist  elites 
themselves,  not  Peking,  created  the  basic 
sources  of  Internal  discord  in  Laos,  Vietnam, 
and  Indonesia,  where  the  most  successful 
Communist  movements  to  date  have  devel- 
oped. Communist  strength  In  these  countries 
would  be  far  less  today  had  the  non-Commu- 
nist {KtUtlcal  elements  subordinated  their 
private  rivalries  to  the  larger  task  of  national 
consolidation.  Where  the  competition  among 
the  non-Communist  elites  has  not  reached 
the  point  of  destroying  the  national  fabric — 
for  example.  In  Japan,  Thailand,  Pakistan, 
Burma,  Cambodia,  Ceylon.  India,  Malaysia, 
and  the  Philippines — the  Communists  have 
been  unable  to  make  a  serious  bid  for  power. 

The  plain  fact  Is  that  Asian  communism's 
greatest  asset  Is  not,  and  never  has  been, 
Communist  China's  potential  military  threat 
or  her  support  of  revolution.  It  has  been,  and 
continues  to  be,  primarily  the  existence  of 
incompetence  and  corruption  and  the  lack 
of  a  genuine,  socially  progressive,  natlon- 
buildiug  ethic  within  the  non-Communist 
elite  In  every  country  where  communism  has 
made  serious  advances.  Conversely,  the  most 
effective  deterrent  to  Commimlst  gains  has 
proved  to  be  the  existence  of  a  non-Commu- 
nist elite  dedicated  to  solving  Its  country's 
problems  and  therefore  capable  of  holding 
the  loyalty  of  Its  own  people.  American  mili- 
tary power  and  aid,  In  themselves,  have  not 
proved  adequate  to  find,  to  build,  or  to  re- 
place a  dedicated,  hard-working.  non-Com- 
munist elite. 

In  the  absence  of  indigenously  inspired 
civil  strife,  gross  Incompetence  among  the 
non-Communists,  or  a  foreign  colonial 
enemy,  no  Communist  movement  In  any 
Asian  country  has  come  even  close  to  taking 
power,  through  either  revolutionary  or  con- 
ventional political  strategies.  The  political, 
•eonomlc.  and  social  upheaval  Indispensable 
for  a  successful  "people's  war"  cannot  be 
manufactured  abroad,  and  It  does  not  burst 
on  the  scene  overnight.  Fundamentally,  the 
prospects  for  successful  Communist  move- 
ments in  Asia  depend  far  less  on  contriving 
armed  Insurrection  than  on  the  character 
and  abUity  of  the  non-CommunUt  elites. 
Asia's  non-Communists,  the  Chinese  believe, 
wiu  do  the  basic  Job  of  disintegrating  their 
own  societies  and  reputations  to  the  point  at 
which  Communist  parties  can  effectively  ex- 
ploit the  situation.  If  the  Chinese  are  right, 
and  the  evidence  suggests  that  In  some  coun- 


tries they  are,  the  Communist  threat  to  Asia 
would  not  disappear  If  Communist  China's 
presence  vanished  from  the  scene  tomorrow. 
There  most  certainly  are  both  Immediate 
and  long-range  prospects  that  the  kind  of 
future  the  United  States  would  Uke  to  see 
develop  In  Asia  will  not  come  about.  And  the 
nature  of  the  threat  to  idealized  UJS.  hopes 
Is  primarily  the  potential  rise  of  authoritar- 
ian or  totalitarian  regimes  In  response  to  a 
broad  pattern  of  grievances  long  felt  and  long 
uncorrected.  But  this  danger  comes  not  from 
the  Left  alone.  In  the  shape  of  communism, 
but  also  from  the  Right,  In  the  form  of  au- 
thoritarian, oligarchic  regimes  representing 
the  military,  the  privileged  social  classes,  and 
the  commercial  element.  There  are  numerous 
examples — Laos,  Indonesia,  Vietnam,  Kera- 
la— to  show  that  when  the  Communist  par- 
ties are  likely  to  take  power,  whether  through 
elections  or  revolution,  the  rightist  classes 
are  likely  to  agree  on  a  coercive  political  solu- 
tion of  their  owD.  Invention,  rather  than  to 
accept  one  formulated  In  Moscow  and 
Peking. 

For  a  long  time.  United  States  assumptions 
about  political  developments  In  Asia  have 
contained  the  unwarranted  exp>ectation  that 
somehow  national  commiuilties  based  on 
some  form  of  democratic  consenstis  ought  to, 
or  are  likely  to.  flourish  In  the  area,  pro- 
vided an  assumed  Communist  threat  to  their 
Institutions  is  checked  and  economic  develop- 
ment Is  encouraged.  It  Is  quite  natural  that 
the  United  States,  In  view  of  her  values  and 
traditions,  should  act  to  promote  economical- 
ly viable  and  fKilltlcally  responsible  regimes 
wherever  there  Is  a  clear  Indication  of  local 
purpose  and  desire.  But  successful  policies 
for  the  long  run — not  based  merely  on  the 
year-to-year  fluctuation  In  Communist  for- 
tunes— must  take  account  of  the  limitations 
on  what  the  United  States,  great  though  her 
power  Is,  can  realistically  expect  to  achieve 
in  a  vast  and  varied  part  of  the  world  that 
has  very  different  traditions  from  her  own. 
History  thus  far  would  appear  to  show  that 
overt  Communist  military  aggression  can  be 
defeated  and  that  artificially  contrived  "peo- 
ple's wars"  do  not  succeed  In  countries  whose 
leaders  command  the  consent  and  loyalty 
of  their  own  people.  There  Is,  however,  serl- 
otis  reason  to  doubt  that  any  foreign  power, 
Including  the  United  States,  can  redeem 
the  Image  of  harsh  and  unp>opular  govern- 
ments or  can  persuade  or  force  unwilling  gov- 
ernments to  take  those  measures  of  reform 
that  alone  can  win  the  support  of  their  own 
populatlcsiB  or  build  a  nationalist  following 
where  one  does  not  exist. 

Unfortunately,  the  painful  truth  Is  that 
Asia's  strongest  political  tradition  Is  the  very 
authoritarianism  that  stands  In  the  way  of 
such  reforms.  The  variations  In  this  authori- 
tarian tradition  have  been  either  despotic  or 
benevolent  but  have  remained  authoritarian. 
The  sharing  of  state  power  under  the  rule  of 
law  Is  an  alien  conception  In  many  parts  of 
Asia,  Moreover,  the  desirability  of  political 
Westernization  Is  not  at  once  obvlotis  to  most 
Asians,  as  It  Is  to  Americans.  Except  where 
Western  Institutions  have  been  Imposed  forc- 
ibly by  Western  powerc,  there  has  been  little 
lasting.  Indigenously  sustained  commitment 
to  socially  progressive  or  poUtlcally  demo- 
cratic ideas  In  any  Asian  country.  There  la 
no  "free  Asia"  counterpart  to  the  Western 
democratic  traditions  on  which  to  build  ex- 
cept In  our  own  Imagination.  The  United 
States  can  have  hope  for  and  can  act  to  sus- 
tain Japan's,  India's,  or  any  other  country's 
adoption  of  consensus-tjrpe  political  com- 
munities, but  there  should  be  no  Illusions. 
The  foundations  of  transplainted  Western 
political  and  social  Ideas  In  Asia  are  weak. 
Institutions  based  on  them  have  already  been 
overturned  In  Burma.  Korea,  Pakistan.  Laos, 
and  Indonesia;  they  have  hardly  existed  In 
other  countries  of  the  Far  East.  One  may 
even  fairly  doubt  that  Western  political  forms 


would  survive  In  India  or  Japan  In  the  event 
of  a  serious  crisis. 

In  Asia,  however,  the  absence  of  quasi- 
democratic,  pluralistic  Institutions  has  not 
proved  to  be  an  insuperable  obstacle  to 
maintaining  stable  political  communities 
based  on  the  tacit  or  expressed  consent  of 
the  governed.  Indeed,  some  Asian  societies 
are  Ukely  to  find  what  they  regard  as  the 
appropriate  balance  between  the  conflicting 
demands  of  progress.  Justice,  and  order  best 
actUeved  within  a  traditional-authoritarian 
political  system  that  is  In  harmony  with 
their  historical  development.  What  has 
proved  to  be  the  indispensable  condition  for 
maintaining  a  stable  non-Communist  po- 
Utlcal  order  is  that  the  government  and  Its 
leaders  win  and  retain  the  confidence  of  their 
people  as  genuine  ex]X)nents  of  nationalism. 
Where  this  common  bond  of  nationalism 
links  leaders  and  citizens,  no  Communist 
movement  In  Asia  has  been  able  to  sever  It 
at  the  polls  or  on  the  battlefield. 

All  this  is  true  even  in  era  when  U.S.  mili- 
tary power  has  been  overwhelming  and  when 
vast  sums  have  been  made  available  for  aid 
to  any  regimes  that  would  hoist  the  antl- 
Communlst  banner.  The  United  States  has 
been  at  no  disadvantage  compared  to  the 
Communists  In  her  resources  for  waging  the 
contest  in  Asia.  Quite  the  opposite  is  trus. 
The  real  difficulties  that  beset  tlie  United 
States  arise  primarily  from  the  nature  of  the 
task  she  has  set  out  to  achieve.  That  task 
has  become,  evidently,  nothing  less  than  to 
act  as  a  vehicle  shaping  basic  forces  of 
change  In  a  vast  part  of  the  world  that  not 
only  Is  entering  the  nation-bulldlng  stage  of 
development,  but  it  is  also  undergoing  at 
the  same  time  the  profound  experience  of 
total  cultural  transformation  But  the 
United  States  has  virtually  no  ties  linking  It 
to  the  traditions  that  are  bound  to  govern 
the  evolution  of  most  Asian  countries.  In 
the  context  of  the  profound  upheaval  now 
occurring  In  Asia  Independently  of  great- 
power  action,  It  would  be  well  to  ponder 
whether  even  the  United  States  can  reason- 
ably expect  to  exert  a  decisive  molding  In- 
fluence on  the  form  or  spirit  of  new  national 
communities  that  must  ultimately  refl-ct 
their  own  diversity,  peculiarities,  needs,  tra- 
ditions, and  aspirations.  It  is  leaning  on  a 
weak  reed,  In  truth,  to  base  long-range  poli- 
cies on  assumptions  that  the  United  States, 
or  any  combination  of  Western  technologi- 
cal expertise  and  aid.  will  somehow  be  able 
to  channel  and  mold  the  vast  revolution  in 
human  attitudes  and  behavior  that  Is  pain- 
fully under  way  not  only  in  Asia  but  In 
three-quarters  of  the  world.  But  If  the 
United  States  Is  determined  to  substitute 
American  power  for  the  absence  of  Indige- 
nous, non-Communist  nationalism  and  to 
attempt  a  basic  transformation  of  the  elites 
and  the  societies  of  the  far-off  countries  of 
Asia,  let  that  true  purpose  be  defined  for 
what  It  really  Is,  not  displaced  onto  the 
myth  of  a  Chinese  Communist  bogeyman. 

It  Is  primarily  the  evolution  of  national- 
ism, not  the  foreign  policies  or  Ideology  of 
the  Peking  goverimient,  which  frustrates  the 
United  States  In  Asia.  The  power  funda- 
mentally to  change  the  basic  indigenous 
forces  shaping  the  development  and  char- 
acter of  nationalism  In  Asian  countries  lies 
In  neither  Peking  nor  Washington.  No  In- 
ternal or  external  Communist  power  has  yet 
been  able  to  force  the  submission  ol  an  Inde- 
dependent  Asian  country,  however  poor  and 
whatever  Its  political  system,  whose  non- 
Communist  leaders  can  justifiably  claim  the 
mandate  of  nationalism.  It  is  incredible  to 
suppose  that  the  United  States  can,  by  the 
exercise  of  her  own  power,  claim  that  man- 
date for  any  non-Communist  elite  that  has 
not  earned  It  from  Its  own  people.  And  until 
the  United  States  comprehends  the  full 
meaning  of  nationalism  In  Asia,  Conununlat 
and  non-Communl8t  alike,  the  gap  between 
America's  expectations  and  the  real  world 
around  her  will  remain  frustratlngly  large. 
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EXTENDINO  TEMPORARY  INTEREST 
RATE,  PRICE,  RENT.  WAGE.  AND 
SALARY  CONTROL  POWERS 

(Mr.  WAOGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs  and  Include  extraneou-s  matter.) 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  commend  the  President  and  his 
administration  for  having  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Honorable  John 
Connally,  appear  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  aaid  Currency  this 
morning  in  support  of  H.R.  4246.  This 
particular  proposal  Is  one  which  would 
extend  untU  March  31.  1973.  certain 
temporary  Interest  rate  control  powers 
and  would  also  continue  authority  for 
the  President  to  establish  mandatory 
controls  over  prices,  rents,  wages,  and 
salaries  at  levels  not  less  than  those  pre- 
vailing on  May  25.  1970. 

I  do  this  because  I  remember  quite  well 
the  difficulty  we  had  in  getting  the  ad- 
ministration to  realize  that  this  might  be 
a  worthwhile  tool  if  in  their  discretionary 
authority  they  chose  to  use  It  to  combat 
inflation.  I  am  happy  that  our  efforts  last 
year  have  begim  to  bear  fruit  this  year, 
and  I  commend  the  administration  for 
recognizing  the  potential  of  this  particu- 
lar measure. 

I  include  for  the  Record  the  statement 
by  Secretary  Cormally  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  this 
morning: 

Statkmknt  bt  Hon.  John  B.  Connallt 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  you 
today  In  support  of  H.R.  4246,  Introduced  by 
you  and  sixteen  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. The  legislation  would  extend  until 
March  31,  1973,  certain  temporary  Interest- 
rate  control  powers  exercised  by  the  Federal 
banking  agencies.  It  would  also  crvntlnue 
the  authority  for  the  I>Tesldent  to  esiablish 
mandatory  controls  over  prices,  rents,  wages, 
and  salaries  at  levels  not  less  than  those  pre- 
vailing on  May  35,  1970. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  recommend  enactment 
of  your  bill  without  amendment. 

The  temporary  powers  over  Interest  rates 
paid  by  banks  and  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, originally  enacted  In  September  1966, 
have  served  a  useful  purpose.  They  are  ad- 
mittedly "stop-gap"  In  nature,  and  do  little 
to  solve  the  fundamental  problen^  of  com- 
petitive equality  among  thrift  Institutions. 
Nor  can  they  be  administered  In  such  man- 
ner as  to  Insulate  banJu  and  savings  and 
loan  associations  from  the  Impact  of  dls- 
Intermedlatlon  In  a  tight  money  period. 

We  balleve,  however,  that  a  two-year  ex- 
t«nalon  oT  the  authority  makes  sense.  A 
Presidential  Commission  on  Financial  Struc- 
ture and  Regulation,  which  Is  scheduled  to 
report  before  the  end  of  this  year,  is  inten- 
sively studying  the  Interest -rate  control 
problem.  If  the  temporary  authority  Is  ex- 
tended for  two  years,  stUOclent  time  will  be 
available  to  permit  receipt  of  the  Commls- 
^on's  report,  followed  by  enactment  of  what- 
ever le^slatlon  may  be  necessary  to  deal 
with  the  fundamental  problem. 

In  addition,  a  lap«ln»  of  the  temporary 
authority  would  bring  tne  permanent,  un- 
derlying statute  Into  effect.  This  statute 
provides  for  Inequitable  rate  regulation,  since 
It  applies  to  banlts  and  not  to  savings  and 
loan  associations. 

For  these  reasons,  therefore,  we  support  a 
simple,  two-year  extension  of  the  Interest 
rate  authority. 

We  also  accept  section  2  of  SJt.  4346, 
which  extends  the  President's  standby  au- 


thority to  set  up  wage-price  controls.  I  miut 
point  out,  however,  that  we  do  not  believe 
that  a  network  of  general  wage-price  con- 
trols Is  needed  at  this  time,  nor  do  we  be- 
lieve that  the  American  people  would  long 
stand  for  such  regimentation,  under  pres- 
ent circumstances. 

Consequently,  in  accepting  this  section, 
we  do  so  with  the  advance  statement  that 
we  do  not  contemplate  any  circumstances — 
short  oT  an  all  out  national  emergency — In 
which  the  President  would  establish  general 
wage-price  controls  without  a  further  spe- 
cific mandate  from  the  Congress.  This  would 
provide  evidence  that  a  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple favored  such  controls  and  would  support 
these. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  respond  to  your  ques- 
tions. 


PUBLIC  TELEVISION'S  "THE 
TURNED-ON  CRISIS- 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  In  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  In  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation.  In 
an  open  letter  to  the  Americaui  people 
Kenneth  Q.  Meades,  an  Englishman  and 
now  a  New  York  businessman,  wrote 
about  America,  the  land  of  opportunity: 

I  have  seen  many  countries  and  lived  In 
several  ot  them:  No  matter  what  the  com- 
munist may  say.  the  peoples'  paradise  Is 
here — on  Main  Street,  U.S.A. 

As  a  comparative  newcomer  to  your  coun- 
try I  have  seen  graft,  corruption,  crime  on 
the  Increase,  minority  g^uf>e  oppressed,  a 
lowering  of  moral  standards,  poverty,  dis- 
crimination and  all  the  other  things  which 
are  pointed  out  as  indicative  of  a  sick  Amer- 
ica. Sadly,  these  are  all  true,  but  the  waves 
of  change  which  wash  this  country  also  wash 
other  shores,  and  the  problems  Americans 
seem  to  claim  as  theirs  alone  also  belong  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Eingland  and  France 
have  race  riots,  there  are  strikes  in  Oennany 
and  Italy  and  students  demonstrate  In  South 
America,  China  and  Russia. 

For  whatever  reasons,  the  whole  world 
Is  seething  with  discontent,  with  some  of  it 
directed  against  the  U.SA.  For  this  country 
represents  the  "haves"  in  a  world  of  "have 
nots." 

In  little  more  than  300  years  Americana 
have  made  their  land  the  richest,  most  pow- 
erful land  In  the  world.  If  you  remember 
they  began  with  nothing  but  their  bare 
hands,  they  built  the  most  fab\ilous  way  of 
life  man  has  ever  seen — leaving  the  other 
nations  to  snap  at  Uncle  Sam's  heels.  .  .  . 

In  the  six  years  I  have  Uved  here  America 
has  given  opportunity  to  me.  Just  as  she 
does  all  the  other  Immigrants  to  this  coun- 
try. We  arrive  all  colors,  races  and  creeds, 
speaking  the  babel  of  fifty  languages.  Amer- 
ica takes  us  by  the  thousands  each  year  and 
offers  us  to  build  for  ourselves  this  life  we 
sliare  with  Americana.  She  does  this  free  and 
clear — openh&ndedly  sharing  her  wealth  and 
oppK>rtunlty  with  all  of  us  who  ask  for  en- 
trance. 

Which  other  nation  can  say  the  same? 

So  AnMrlcans,  take  stock,  you  have  created 
a  marvelously  sophisticated  way  of  life.  You 
and  your  forefathers  did  It  beginning  with 
nothing.  No  one  sent  you  Foreign  Aid,  or  the 
Peace  Corps.  The  World  Bank  wasnt  around 
to  finance  you  and  you  dldnt  polltlk  off  the 
West  against  the  Blast  whilst  you  built.  .  .  . 

Speaking  for  myself  I  am  proud  to  be  part 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  Should  you 
as  Americans  be  ashamed? 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  all 
become  increasingly  aware  In  the  last 
couple  of  years  of  the  drug  culture  which 
has  spread  across  our  Nation.  Indeed,  the 
use  and  abuse  of  drugs  has  become  so 
widespread  and  hsw  reached  such  pro- 
portions that  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
call  it  a  nationwide  epidemic. 

To  help  fight  this  epidemic,  many  of 
our  media  have  done  drug  education  pro- 
B:rams  and  series.  However,  never  before 
has  a  medium  of  mass  communication 
attempted  to  mount  as  comprehensive  a 
nationwide  attack  on  the  problem  as  pub- 
lic television's  current  drug  education 
and  community  action  project,  "The 
Tumed-On  Crisis." 

This  series  combines  eight  national 
prime-time  programs  devoted  to  an  in- 
depth  study  of  the  drug  problem  with 
concentrated  community  action  efforts 
at  the  local  station  level.  Also  as  part  of 
the  project,  a  series  for  teachers  and 
other  educators  and  another  for  junior 
high  school  students  will  follow  later  in 
the  year. 

In  conjunction  with  this  national  proj- 
ect, the  local  public  television  stations  in 
Boston,  WGBH.  channels  2  and  44.  are 
devoting  between  20  and  30  hours  of 
prime-time  programing  during  February 
to  a  massive  local  campaign.  And  not 
surprisingly  to  those  of  us  who  have  the 
privilege  of  knowing  her,  Mrs.  Jesse  P. 
Sargent,  wife  of  the  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  has 
been  In  the  forefront  of  the  citizen 
groups  supporting  the  local  campaign. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Record  newsstories  from 
the  Boston  Herald  Traveler  and  the  Bos- 
ton Evening  Globe  about  "The  Tumed- 
On  Crisis."  as  well  as  a  release  from 
WGBH  concerning  the  support  given  the 
station  by  the  Governor's  wife. 

In  my  opinion,  Eleanor  Roberts,  the 
Herald  Traveler  reporter.  Is  on  target  in 
calling  this  project  "one  of  the  great  and 
unique  public  service  efforts  in  TV  his- 
tory." 

The  material  follows: 

(Prom  the  Boston  Herald  Traveler,  Jan.  20, 

19711 

Channels  2  and  44  Join  MASsrvx  Duvx 

Against  Dkug  Abuse 

(By  Eleanor  Roberts) 

When  a  television  station  turns  over  20  to 
30  hours  of  prime  time — throughout  the 
month  of  February — to  a  massive  campaign 
against  drug  abuse  It  has  to  be  one  of  the 
great  and  unique  public  service  efforts  in 
TV  history. 

Cbs.  2  and  44  In  the  Boston  area — and  200 
Public  Broadcasting  System  stations  arotmd 
the  country — will  schedule  an  In-depth  study 
of  the  drug  problem,  "Turn-On  Crisis",  every 
night  at  8,  starting  Jan.  31  and  continuing 
through  February. 

The  first  three  programs  of  the  week,  Sun- 
day through  Tuesday  will  be  live  on  Ch.  2. 
The  same  programs  will  be  repeated  on  Ch. 
44  at  8,  Wednesday.  Thursday  and  Friday. 

There's  a  practical  application  to  the  all- 
out  effort  to  Uck  the  drug  problem.  While 
the  Sunday  and  Monday  shows  are  produced 
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by  WQED.  Pittsburgh,  the  Tuesday  programs 
gxe  turned  out  by  Ch.  2. 

And  these  will  tie  In  with  local  commiml- 
tles  On  Tuesday,  Feb.  2,  for  example,  the 
program  is  designed  to  provide  further  in- 
lonnatlon  on  the  medical  and  legal  aspects 
of  drugs  as  they  relate  to  Massachusetts. 

The  following  Tuesday.  Feb.  9,  a  discus- 
sion on  why  some  young  people  in  the  com- 
munity turn  to  drugs  is  scheduled. 

And  on  the  same  night  at  9,  "The  Advo- 
cates' will  devote  their  entire  show  to 
•Should  All  Drugs  be  Legalized?" 

"There  is  an  enormous  amount  of  publicity 
about  drugs  and  young  people  but  very  little 
real  understanding  of  the  problem."  David  O. 
Ives,  President  of  Ch.  2  pointed  out  yester- 
day at  a  briefing  on  "Tumed-On  Crisis"  for 
community  leaders  and  broadcasting  and 
print  media  executives. 

"Hopefully,  the  programs  will  start  a  great 
many  people  thinking  about  the  problem 
and  lead  to  constructive  action  In  places 
where  there  Is  none." 

Celebrities  from  many  fields  have  given 
their  time  and  talent  to  make  the  programs 
stimulating,  Interesting  and  constructive  for 
both  youngsters  on  drugs  and  their  parents. 

Football  hero  O.  J.  Simpson  moderates  the 
F*b.  1  program,  an  hour's  exchange  about 
the  attitudes  on  drugs,  which  features  Arnold 
Palmer,  Denlse  Nichols  of  "Room  222,"  Greg 
Morris  of  "Mission  Impossible,"  comedian 
Frank  Oorshln,  U.8  Surgeon  General  Jesse 
Btelnfeld,  Dr.  Sidney  Cohen  and  Dr.  Helen 
NowUs.  A  good  Idea  to  get  teen-agers  to  tune 
in. 

David  Sufisklnd  hosts  a  survey  of  drug  pre- 
vention programs  In  schools  and  communi- 
ties across  the  nation;  Fred  Rogers  of  "Mls- 
terogers  Neighborhood"  appears  on  the  same 
program  to  urge  parents  towards  a  better 
understanding  of  their  children  so  the  drug 
problem  can  be  avoided.  Top  rock  groups  get 
together  In  a  music/rap  session  aimed  at 
bringing  the  meaning  of  contemporary  music 
Into  perspective  for  the  adult  generation — a 
neat  trick  I 

Another  program  takes  a  look  at  rehabili- 
tation centers:  the  celebrated  Sjmanon,  Bos- 
ton's Washingtonlan  Hospital,  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  in  Lexington.  Ky., 
and  Black  Action,  Inc.,  a  methadone  mainte- 
nance program  In  Pittsburgh. 

Ch.  2  has  produced  a  program  "Feedback 
on  Getting  Help,"  which  focuses  on  hot  lines, 
store  fronts,  half-way  houses  and  informa- 
tion on  all  drug  projects  now  existing— or 
trying  to — In  Massachusetts,  set  for  Feb.  16. 

A  searing  docu-drama  about  a  community 
trying  to  solve  Its  drug  problems;  marijuana 
and  the  debate  on  "hard"  and  "soft"  drugs; 
"The  Concept,"  a  special  TV  production  of 
the  successful  Broadway  play  which  focuses 
on  the  "self -realization "  approach  to  drug 
rehabilitation,  dramatized  by  members  of 
New  York's  Daytop  Village  as  they  act  out  a 
series  of  improvisations  about  themselves 
and  their  torturous  journey  back  to  reality 
are  subject  of  other  programs. 

"Tumed-On  Crisis"  is  a  project  that  In- 
terested, responsible  community  leaders  have 
backed  solidly.  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Sargent,  wife 
of  the  governor,  not  only  has  given  her  time 
and  support  to  It  but  spoke  movingly  about 
the  need  for  such  education  at  yesterday's 
meeting. 

The  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.  has  given  a  substantial  grant  to  assist 
m  the  production  and  promotion.  Donnelly 
Advertising  has  donated  billboard  space 
throughout  Greater  Boston.  Metro  Advertis- 
ing has  donated  subway  poster  space  within 
the  MBTA  system. 

The  mayor's  office  (James  Breay,  executive 
director  for  the  Council  for  Drug  Rehabili- 
tation) has  provided  an  Invaluable  source 
material. 

Communities — whether  they're  affluent  or 
poor  the  drug  problem  affects  them — are 
planumg  v.irlous  courses  of  action.  Brook- 


line  Is  distributing  material  throughout  its 
school  system. 

Duxbury  has  scheduled  box  suppers  at 
two  churches  to  watch  the  program.  In  East 
Boston,  Mrs.  K.  Mej-shall  Bevlns  has  been 
promised  complete  coverage  of  the  series  In 
Boston  schools  by  Supt.  Orhenberger.  Hing- 
ham,  Lancaster,  Mlllls,  Mllford,  Marble- 
head — where  ministers  are  annotinclng  the 
project  in  all  churches — Reading,  Scltuate, 
Watertown  and  other  towns  plan  total  In- 
volvement. 

(Prom  the  Boston  Evening  Globe,  Jan.  15, 
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Channel   2   Plans   Month-Lonc   Study   on 

Drug  Issuz 

(By  Percy  Shaln) 

There  have  been  concentrated  campaigns 
for  worthy  causes  on  television  before,  but 
seldom  one  going  every  day  for  a  full  month. 
Yet  that  is  the  plan  for  PBS's  "The  Tumed- 
On  Crisis,"  an  in-depth  study  of  the  drug 
problem,  that  will  occupy  the  attention  of 
WGBH-TV  (Ch.  2)  for  the  entire  month  of 
February — with  some  slopover  Into  March. 

The  plan  is  for  programs  six  nights  In  the 
week  which  will  provide  communities  In 
the  area  with  ammunition  to  cope  with  the 
situations  they  must  contend  with. 

The  campaign  gets  under  way  Sunday, 
Jan.  31.  Programs  will  be  aired  Sundays, 
Mondays  and  Tuesdays  at  8  p.m.  on  Ch.  2, 
repeated  Wednesdays,  Thursdays  and  Fri- 
days on  Ch.  44.  The  Sunday-Monday  shows 
will  be  produced  by  WQED,  Pittsburgh.  The 
Tuesday  progrsuns  will  be  the  work  of 
WGBH  and  will  deal  with  specific  drug  Issues 
in  Massachusetts. 

In  addition,  rehabilitation  and  self-help 
groups  will  appear  frequently  on  "Catch  44," 
Thursdays  and  Fridays  at  9  p.m..  and  the 
"Advocates"  show  Feb.  9  will  be  devoted  to 
the  question  "Should  All  Drugs  Be  Legal- 
ized?" 

The  follow-up  in  March  will  be  "Because 
We  Care,"  a  six-part  teacher-training  series 
on  the  problems  of  drug  abuse.  Wednesdays 
at  2:30  on  Ch.  2,  Thursdays  at  3:30  on  Ch. 
44;  and  "Community  Challenge."  five  half- 
hours  in  which  students  will  enact  the  roles 
of  public  officials  coping  with  a  drug  crisis, 
Thursdays  at  1  on  Ch.  2,  Thursdays  at  8  on 
Ch.  44. 

In  the  fall,  "21 -Inch  Classroom"  will 
broadcast  a  new  in-school  series  to  further 
the  drug  education  effort. 

Station  WBZ-TV  (Ch.  4)  has  another  kind 
of  campaign  going  this  week  to  help  viewers 
kick  the  cigarette  habit.  Station  personalities 
Tom  Ellis,  Sonya  Hamlin,  Norm  McDonald. 
Jack  Cole  and  others  are  appearing  inter- 
mittently on  the  air  with  charts  and  slides 
to  emphasize  the  dangers  of  smoking,  all 
leading  to  Zero  Hour  at  8  p.m.  Saturday  for 
the  official  swearing -off  ceremony. 

Fruit  Juice,  giun  and  other  alternatives 
wiU  be  suggested  at  various  points  during  the 
final  day.  Then  on  next  week  there  wUl  be 
a  countdown  approach,  reminding  viewers 
how  many  days  they  have  been  off  cigarettes 
and  helping  them  to  hold  firm. 

Also  In  the  realm  of  public  service  Is  the 
United  Cerebral  Palsy  Association  telethon 
which  will  occupy  the  screen  of  WNAC  TV 
(Ch.  7)  continuously  from  Saturday,  Jan. 
30,  at  10:45  pjn.  to  Sunday.  Jan.  31,  at 
6:30  p.m.,  except  for  the  periods  of  9:15- 
10  a.m.  for  the  Sunday  Mass  and  3:05-3:40 
p  m.  lor  the  Apollo  14  launch. 

Steve  Lawrence  and  Eydle  Gorme.  with 
Dennis  James,  will  handle  the  star-filled  ses- 
sion from  New  York,  with  regular  Boston 
cut-ins  featuring  locsU  community  leaders 
who  will  answer  phones  and  record  ple<^ges. 

[Release  from  WGBH,  Channel  2,  Boston) 
Jessie   P.   Sargent,   wife  of  the  Governor, 
spoke   today   at   a   press  conference   In    the 
WGBH  studios.  Mrs.  Sargent,  after  speaking 


to  the  Fans  of  Channel  2  on  January  4  was 
made  an  honorary  FAN  for  her  generous  con- 
tribution of  time  and  support  to  the  FAN'S 
latest  project  "The  Tumed-On  Crisis." 

Today.  Mrs.  Sargent,  who  Is  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  drug  crisis  In  Massachu- 
setts, again  lent  her  support  to  that  effort. 
She  spoke  to  a  large  gathering  of  press, 
radio  and  television  people  who  were  Invited 
to  WGBH  expressly  to  learn  about  "The 
TtuTied-On  Crisis"  and  how  they  oould  help 
support  It. 

Febmary.  every  night  at  8:00  Is  "Tumed- 
On  Crisis"  month  on  Channels  2  and  44.  The 
people  at  WGBH  are  devoting  a  major  portion 
of  their  time  during  February  to  serve  as  an 
information  and  referral  center  for  the  drug 
problem. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  RiEGLE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  February  14,  1971, 
through  March  21,  1971,  on  account  of 
official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DuPoNT)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  there- 
in extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  CowTE.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Edmondson)  and  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
therein  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr,  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RosTENKowsKi,  for  10  minutes,  on 
February  25. 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  MoNAGAN  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Edmondson,  In  three  instances,  and 
to  include  extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Madden  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DuPoNT)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Broomtield. 

Mr.  Pettis  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  GUBSER. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 
Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania  in  five  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Kyl. 

Mr.  Rhodes  In  five  Instances. 
Mr.  MiNSHALL  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Michel. 
Mr.  Wyman  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER. 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL. 

Mr.  ScHMiTZ. 

Mr.  HORTON. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  Carter  in  two  instances. 
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Mr.  RoBiaoN  of  New  York  In  four  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  ZWACR. 

Mr.  Whitkhtjrst. 

Mr.  pRttiNcmnrsMi. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  EOMONDSON)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  RosTENKowsKi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Drinai*. 

Mr.  J.M«s  V.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Danul  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  WuxiAM  D.  Fou)  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Baoillo  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Btrom  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Natcher  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  I^EPPER  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Cotter  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Morgan. 

Mr.  Pascell. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  In  five  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  SisK. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to :  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  23  minutes  p.m.)  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Thursday.  February  25. 
1971  at  12  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  (X>MMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

311.  A  I«tt«r  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
leglalation  to  amend  section  ao8(a)  and  (b) 
of  title  37.  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
Increased  subsistence  allowances  for  Senior 
Reserve  Officers  Training  Corpw  members;  to 
the  Ck>mmlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

312.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  subsistence  allow- 
ances for  members  of  the  Marine  Corps  of- 
ficer candidate  programs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Rbcxivxd   Fkoic   THK   COMPTKOlXXa 
Okncral 

313.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
a  report  and  recommendation  concerning 
the  claim  of  the  American  Journal  of  Nurs- 
ing, New  York,  NY.  against  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  236;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

314.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  SUtes,  trans- 
mitting a  report  and  recommendation  con- 
cerning the  claim  of  Mr.  Corbie  P.  Cochran 
against  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  31 
use.  23fl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By    Mr.    DINGELL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Moas,  Mr.  Eckhaiwt,  Mr.  Adams,  and 
Mr.  CoNTE)  : 
H.R.  4609.  A  bill  to  provide  minimum  dis- 
closure standards  for  written  consumer  pro- 
duct warranties  against  defect  or  malfunc- 
tion;   to   define   minimum   Federal   content 
standards  for  such  warranties;  to  amend  the 
Federal   Trade  Commission   Act  in  order  to 
Improve   its  consumer  protection  activities; 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate   and    Foreign   Commerce. 

By    Mr.    BLATNIK    (for    himself.    Mr. 
BooGS.    Mr.   Johnson   of   California, 
B<r.  Jones  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Bdmono- 
80N,    Mr.    Wright,    Mr.    Clark,    Mr. 
DoRN,  Mr.  Henderson,  Mr.  Kxe,  Mr. 
Roc.  and  Mr.  McFali.)  : 
H  R.  4810  A  bin  to  provide  both  short  term 
and  long  term  assistance  to  areas  of  high  un- 
employment through  the  extension  of  certain 
provisions  of  law;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
HR  4811.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 
H.R.  4812.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  protect  the  people  of  the 
United  State.s  against  the  lawless  and  irre- 
sponsible use  of  firearms,  and  to  assist  In  the 
prevention  and  solution  of  crime  by  requir- 
ing a  national  registration  of  firearms,  estab- 
lishing mlnlmiun  licensing  standards  for  the 
possession  of  firearms,  and  encouraging  the 
enactment  of  effective  State  and  local  fire- 
arms laws,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina: 
H.R.  4813.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  members 
of  the  armed  forces  be  assigned  to  duty  sta- 
tions near  their  homes  after  serving  in  com- 
bat zones;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

HJl.  4814.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  protect,  manage,  and  con- 
trol free-roaming  horses  and  burroe  on  pub- 
lic lands;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CEXLER: 
HJl.  4815.  A  bill  to  amend  section  35  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C.  63)  and  sec- 
tions 631  and  634  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  to  permit  full-time  referees  In  bank- 
ruptcy to  perform  the  duties  of  a  U.S.  mag- 
istrate; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4816.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  to  abolish  the  referees'  salary  and  ex- 
pense fund,  to  provide  that  fees  and  charges 
collected  by  the  clerk  of  a  court  of  bank- 
ruptcy In  bankruptcy  proceedings  be  paid 
Into  the  general  fund  to  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States,  to  provide  salaries  and 
expens«8  of  referees  be  paid  from  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury,  and  to  eliminate 
the  statutory  criteria  presently  required  to 
be  considered  by  the  Judicial  Conference  In 
fixing  salaries  of  full-time  referees;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
HR  4817.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  wonum 
who  Is  otherwise  qualified  may  become  en- 
titled to  widow's  Insurance  benefits  (sub- 
ject to  the  existing  actuarial  reductions)  at 
age  50  whether  or  not  disabled;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


H.R.  4818.  A  bill  to  amend  section  218  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a 
policeman  or  fireman  who  has  social  security 
coverage  pursuant  to  State  agreement  as  an 
Individual  employee  and  not  as  a  member  of 
a  State  or  local  retirement  system  may  elect 
to  terminate  such  coverage  If  he  la  subse- 
quently required  to  become  a  member  of 
such  a  retirement  system;  to  the  (Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    COLMER    (for    himself,   Mr. 
Porr,  and  Mr.  HAMicxascaMmr) ; 

H.R.  4819.  A  bUl  to  consent  to  the  Inter- 
state Environment  Compact;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CORBETT: 

H.R.  4820.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  certain  Inequities  In 
the  crediting  of  National  Guard  technician 
service  In  connection  with  clvU  service  re- 
tirement, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
'  HJi.  4821.  A  bin  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 
pay  for  prevailing  rate  employees  of  the 
Government,  and  for  other  purp>o6es:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

HJI.  4822.  A  blU  to  permit  Immediate  re-' 
tlrement  of  certain  Federal  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service 

H.R.  4823.  A  bin  to  amend  Utle  5,  United 
States  Ckxle,  to  repeal  the  reporUng  require- 
ment contained  In  subsection  (b)  of  section 
1308;  to  the  CX)mnilttee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Cnvil  Service, 

By  Mr.  DELANEY: 

HJI.  4824.  A  blU  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  from  $1,680 
to  $3,000  the  amount  of  outolde  earnings  per- 
mitted each  year  without  deductions  from 
benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJi.  4826.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  for  an  In- 
crease In  the  amount  of  the  personal  exemp- 
tions for  Uxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1873;  to  the  (Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  4826.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  a  basic 
(6.(X)0  exemption  from  Income  tax  amounts 
received  as  annuities,  pensions,  or  other  re- 
tirement benefits;  to  the  Ck>mmlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 

H.R.  4827.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
act  of  August  1.  1958.  as  amended,  In  order 
to  prevent  or  minimize  Injury  to  fish  and 
wildlife  from  the  use  of  Insecticides,  herbi- 
cides, fungicides,  and  other  pesticides;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  4828.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  permit  members 
of  the  Reserves  and  the  National  Guard  to 
receive  retired  pay  at  age  55  for  nonregular 
service  under  chapter  67  of  that  title;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  HANNA: 

H  R.  4829.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certam 
members  of  the  Retired  Reserve  shall  be  en- 
titled to  retired  pay;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  4830.  A  bin  to  permit  persons  dis- 
charged from  the  uniformed  services  before 
October  1,  1949.  for  service-connected  dis- 
abilities of  100  percent  to  apply  for  and.  If 
qualified,  be  awarded  retired  pay  under  chap- 
ter 61  of  title  10.  United  States  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJI.  4831.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended,  to  allow 
for  greater  expansion  of  the  export  trade  of 
the  United  States,  to  exclude  Bank  receipts 
and  disbursements  from  the  budget  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  (Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
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HB  4832.  A  blU  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  to  estabUsh  a 
Student  Loan  Marketing  AssoclaUon;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HR. 4833.  A  bUl  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance In  financing  the  construction  of  educa- 
tion facilities,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  4834.  A  bUl  to  add  a  new  title  XII  to 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1968; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJI.  4835.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disclo- 
sure of  certain  information  relating  to  cer- 
tain public  opinion  polls;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

HJI.  4836.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  in  order  to  prohibit  the 
broadcasting  of  any  advertising  of  alcoholic 
beverages;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  4837.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  support  research  and 
training  In  diseases  of  the  digestive  tract.  In- 
cluding the  liver  and  pancreas,  and  diseases 
of  nutrition,  and  aid  the  States  in  the  de- 
velopment of  community  programs  for  the 
control  of  these  diseases,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  4838.  A  bill  to  grant  a  Federal  charter 
to  the  Meals  for  Millions  Foundation;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJI.  4839.  A  bill  to  protect  the  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  executive  branch  of  the  U.S. 
Government  In  the  enjoyment  of  their  con- 
stitutional rights  and  to  prevent  unwar- 
ranted governmental  invasions  of  their  pri- 
vacy; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

HJt.  4840.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  Increase  the  pe- 
riod of  presumption  of  service  connection  for 
certain  cases  of  multiple  sclerosis  from  7  to 
30  years;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

HJI.  4841.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  a  special  pen- 
sion to  certain  survivors  of  persorxs  awarded 
a  Medal  of  Honor  posthumously;  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HR.  4842.  A  bill  to  establish  a  SmaU  Tax 
Division  within  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ns..  4843.  A  bin  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  pro- 
gram of  supplementary  medical  Insurance 
benefits  for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R  4844.  A  bill  to  permit  State  agree- 
ments for  coverage  under  the  hospital  Insur- 
ance program  for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR.  4845.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  eo  as  to  Uberallze  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJI.  4846.  A  bUl  to  provide  full  Federal 
financing  of  payments  made  under  the  public 
sasistance  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  recipient*  who  do  not  meet  the  dura- 
Uon-of -residence  requirements  of  the  ap- 
plicable State  plan,  where  such  payments 
must  nonetheless  be  made  because  of  court 
<letennlnatlons  that  such  requirements  are 
unconstitutional;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By   Mr.   HAWKINS    (for   himself    and 
Mr.  Reto  of  New  York) : 

H.R.  4847.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  asslst- 
»nce  for  the  establlahment  and  maintenance 
of  stable,  quaUty.  Integrated  education  In 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  to  assist 
school  districts  to  overcome  the  adverse  eUu- 
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catlonal  effects  of  minority  group  Isolation, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HOUFTKT.D  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  HoRTON) : 

H.R.  4848.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of 
November  26.  1969.  to  provide  for  an  ex- 
tension of  the  date  on  which  the  Commis- 
sion on  Government  Procurement  shall  sub- 
mit Its  final  report;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  HOLIPIELD: 

HR.  4849.  A  bin  to  amend  title  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  pro- 
gram of  supplementary  medical  insurance 
benefits  for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HUNT: 

HJi.  4850.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  authorize  reduced  fares  for 
persons  who  are  at  least  65  years  of  age; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  4851.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  add  to  such  act 
a  new  title  dealing  especially  with  kidney 
disease  and  kidney-related  diseases;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

HR.  4862.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  full  an- 
nuity for  any  Individual  (without  regard  to 
his  age)  who  has  completed  30  years  of  rail- 
road service;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H  R.  4853.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
living  Increases  in  compensation,  depen- 
dency, and  Indemnity  compensation,  and 
pension  payments;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  4854.  A  blU  to  amend  UUe  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
living  Increases  in  the  benefits  payable  there- 
under; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  4855.  A  blU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
outside  Income  which  a  widow  with  minor 
children  may  earn  without  suffering  deduc- 
tions from  the  benefits  to  which  she  Is  en- 
titled thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJI.  4856.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H  R.  4857.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  from  $1,680 
to  $3,000  the  amount  of  outside  earnings  per- 
mitted each  year  without  deductions  from 
benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MELCHER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Link)  : 

HJI.  4858.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Investment  t»x  credit  for 
small  businesses,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  MINK: 

H.R.  4859.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  In  relation  to  a  credit 
for  State  Income  taxes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  Mink  (for  herself,  Mr.  Bttr- 
TON,  Mr.  Caret  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Wn-UAii  D.  Ford,  Mrs.  Hansen  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Mil- 
LEB  of  California,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson)  : 

H.R.  4860.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
sabbatical  program  to  improve  the  quaUty 
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of  teaching  In  the  Nation's  elementary  or 
secondary  schools;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mrs.  MINK  (for  herself,  Mr.  Braoe- 
MAS,   Mr.   Burton,    Mrs.    Chisholm, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam D.  Ford,  Mr.  Gtjde,  Mr.  Hath- 
away,   Mr.    Hawkins,    Mr.    Helsto- 
SKi,    Mr.    Horton,    Mr.    Koch,    Mr. 
LujAN,  Mr.  Pike,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  RoYBAL,  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Mr.  Tiernan)  : 
H.R.  4861.  A  bin  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  In  certain  cases 
for  an  exchange  of  credits  between  the  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance  sys- 
tem and  the  civil  service  retirement  system 
so  as  to  enable  Individuals  who  have  some 
covertige  under  both  systems  to  obtain  maxi- 
mum benefits  based  on  their  combined  serv- 
ice; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  MONAGAN: 
H.R.  4862.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  conduct  research,  ed- 
ucational, and  assistance  programs  to  pre- 
pare the  country  for  conversion  from  defense 
to  clviUan,  socially  oriented  research  and  de- 
velopment EKJtlvities,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics. 

ByMr.  MORSE: 
H.R.  4863.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education   Act   of   1965   to  establish 
a  Student  Loan  Marketing  Association;    to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  4864.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  certain  active 
duty   for   training   to   be   counted   as   active 
duty   for  purposes  of   entitlement  to  edu- 
cational benefits  under  chapter  ?4  of  such 
title;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By   Mr.   OBEY    (for   himself   and   Mr. 
Oont«) : 
H.R.  4865.  A  blU  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
erally  owned   land   Is   held   by   the   United 
States  m  trust  for  the  Stockbrldge-Munsee 
community,  and  to  make  such  lands  part 
of  the  reservation  involved;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PETTIS: 
HJI.  4866.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Act  of  1958  to  authorize  reduced  rate 
transportation  for  elderly  people  on  a  space- 
available  basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  4867.   A  bill  to   modify   ammunition 
recordkeeping  requirements;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SHIPLEY: 
H.R.  4868.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  establish  the  Lincoln 
Homestead  National  Recreation  Area;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
HJi.  4869.  A  bin  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  Insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;    to   the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SISK  (for  hlmseU,  Mr.  Eshle- 
MAN,  Mr.  Hammebschmidt,  and  Mr. 
Meeds)  : 
H.R.  4870.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  losses  Incurred  by  growers,  manufac- 
turers, packers,  and  distributors  as  a  result 
of  the  barring  of  the  use  of  cyclamates  In 
food  after  extensive  inventories  of  foods  con- 
taining such  substances  had  been  prepared 
or  packed  or  packaging,  labeling  and  other 
materials  had  been  prepared  in  good  faith 
reliance  on  the  confirmed  official  listing  of 
cyclamates  as  generally  recognized  as  safe 
for  use  In  food  under  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.    STEIGER   of   Wisconsin    (for 
himself,      Mr.       Matsumaqa.       Mr. 
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ScirwviCEi..  Mr.  Biaogi.  Mr.  Thomx, 

and  Mr.  EowAHoa  of  Alabama)  : 
H.R.  4871.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  procure- 
ment  ot   voluntary   military  manpower;    to 
the  CX>mmltt««  on  Armed  Servlc«e. 

By    Mr.    TIERKAN    (for   hlmaelf.    Mr. 

Amoxtkezk,   Mr.   Badilix),   Mr.   ^^n- 

TON.  Mr.  BcBTON,  Mr.  Eckharot,  Mr. 

PaASOi.   Mr.   Oibboms,   Mrs.   Orasso. 

Mr.    Halpexn,    Mr.    Hathawat.    Mr. 

HowAKO,  Mr.  MncvA,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 

ROSXlfTBAU    Mr.    ROTBAL.    Mt.    Rtan. 

and  Mr.  St  Okkmaim)  : 
H.R.  4872.  A  bin  to  astabllsb  an  Independ- 
ent agency  to  be  known  aa  tbe  U.S.  Office  of 
Utility  Consvuners'  Counsel  to  represent  the 
consumers  of  tbe  Nation  before  Federal  and 
State  regulatory  agencies  with  respect  to 
matters  pertaining  to  certain  electric,  gas, 
telephone,  and  telegraph  utUltlee;  to  provide 
grants  and  other  Federal  assistance  to  State 
and  local  governments  for  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  utility  consumers'  coun- 
sels; to  Improve  methods  for  obtaining  and 
disseminating  Information  with  respect  to 
the  operations  of  utility  companies  of  In- 
terest to  the  Federal  Oovernment  and  other 
consvmiers;  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  WIKN: 
HJi.  4873.  A  bill  to  create  a  Department  of 
Youth  Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovern- 
ment Operations. 

By  B£r.  WTATT: 
HH.  4874.  A  bill  to  allow  for  the  imposi- 
tion of  restrictions  on  the  Imports  of  un- 
shelled  filberts;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  ZWACH: 
HJi.  4879.  A  bUl  to  revise  the  quota-con- 
trol  system   on   the   Importation   of  certain 
meat  and  meat  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr    CELLER  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ao- 
OABBO,    Mr.    Badullo,    Mr.    Bingham, 
Mrs.    Chisholm,    Mi.    Dklanzt,    Mr. 
Dow,  Mr.  Dttlsxi,  Mr.  Halpbin.  Mr. 
Hanuet.    Mr.    Hasttnos,    Mr.    Kino, 
Mr.  Koch,   Mr.  Lent,  Mr.   McBwxn, 
Mr.  MuMHT  of  New  York,  Mr.  Pikx, 
Mr.  PiXNiE,  Mr.  PoDKix,  Mr.  Ranqk., 
Mr.  Reid  of  New  York,  Mr.  Rosxn- 
THAL,    Mr.    SCHXTTISI,    Mr.    Smtth    of 
New  York,  and  Mr.  Stratton)  : 
H.J.  Res.  375.  Joint  resolution  granting  tbe 
consent   of   Congress   to   the   States  of  New 
Jersey  and  New  York  for  certain  amendments 
to  the  Waterfront  Commission  Compact  and 
for   entering    into    the   Airport    Commission 
Compact,    and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OIBBONS: 
H.J.  Res.  376.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS : 
H.J.  Res.  377.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the   pledge  of  allegiance  to   the  flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America;  to  the  Oommlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  METCALFE: 
H.J.  Res.  378.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  period  from  April  17,  1971,  through 
April  35.  1971.  as  National  Photography 
Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   MITCHELL    (for  himself.  Mr. 
Dkllitms,  Mr.  Hkchlzk  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr.  Clat,  and 
Mr.  Harrington)  : 
H.J.  Res.   379.   Joint  resolution   repealing 
the   MUitary   Selective  Service  Act  of   1967; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


By  Mr.  WINN: 
H.J.  Res.  380.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  the  right  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  on  account  of  age  to 
persons  who  are  IS  years  of  age  or  older;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MEEDS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hath- 
awat, Mr.  Dkllums.  Mr.  Matsxjnaga, 
Mr.  Horton,  and  Mr.  Frrnzei.)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  181.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
declare  the  sense  of  the  U.S.  Congress  with 
respect    to    the    Federal     administration    of 
Indian  affairs;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.    Res.    245.    Resolution    requesting    tbe 
President  to  urge  the  Soviet  Union  to  process 
the    requests    of    SO.CXK)   Soviet    cltlsens    for 
reunions  with  their  families  who  are  outside 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics;   to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HUNT: 
H.  Res.  246.  Resolution  calling  for  a  na- 
tional commitment  to  cure  and  control  can- 
cer  within   this   decade;    to   the   Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Calif ornU: 
H.   Res.  247.   Resolution  to  provide  funds 
for  the  expenses  of  the  studies,  Investiga- 
tions,   and    inquiries    authorized    by    House 
Resolution  243:  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

27.  By  Mr.  BRINKLET:  Memorial  of  the 
Oeorgia  Oeneral  Assembly,  requesting  and 
urging  the  placing  of  a  fitting  monument  on 
the  grounds  of  tbe  Capitol  Building  In  Wash- 
ington, DC.  in  honor  of  the  memory  of 
Senator  Richard  Brevard  Russell:  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

28.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Guam,  rela- 
tive to  the  establishment  of  a  National  Ouard 
unit  for  the  territory  of  Ouam;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

26.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  relative  to  the  op- 
pressive policies  of  the  Soviet  Union  toward 
Soviet  Jewry;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

30.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  relative  to  comple- 
tion of  the  Natchez  Trace  National  Park- 
way; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

31.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  relative  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  American  Creed  Week;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ADAMS  (by  request)  r 

HJI.  4876.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eladio 
Pasamba  Amador;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4877.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  (Juan) 
O.  PYanclsco  Orblno;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4878.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miguel 
Q.  Orejudos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJt.  4879.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Joaquin 
T.  Quijencio;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  CORBETT: 

H.R.  4880.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Francesco 
Alfano  and  his  brother,  Salvatore  Alfano 
to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4881.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Cavaliere;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H.R.  4882.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  M« 
Lim-Nio  Jo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4883.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gemuro 
Perna,  his  wife,  Lulglna  Oeltrude,  and  chil- 
dren, Vlncenzo.  Carmela  Maria  Rosana,  An- 
tonio Nazarlo  and  Franco;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4884.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Enrico 
Provenzano,  his  wife,  Annlna.  and  daugh- 
ter Carmela;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4886.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Lee  T. 
Seilars;  to  the  Comnilttee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  FISHER: 

H.R.  4886.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
individuals  employed  by  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  at  Kelly  Air  Force  Base,  Texa«; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KYROS: 

H  R.  WSf.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wlllard 
T.  Fenderson;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL: 

H.R.  4888.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rislero 
Peace,  Gluseppa  Pesce,  and  Enrico  Pesce; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJI.  4889.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  EvarlsU 
Pletro  Tonollnl;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4890.  A  bill   for  the  reUef  of  Una 
Zaretto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

H.R.  4891.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luc  Pal 
Emll  Fafard;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4892.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Nasser 
Shahoullan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PETTIS : 

H.R.  4893.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Our  Lady 
of    Guadalupe    School    in    San    Bernardino, 
Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI: 

H  R.  4894.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  loannli 
Donstantlnos  Papanastasiou;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN : 

H.R.  4895.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  de 
Jesus  Goncalves  de  Mala;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R  4896.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Maria 
Fernanda  Pascoal  de  Sllva;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R  4897.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alzira 
Femandes  Marques;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

H.R  4898.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Othon  Da 
Rocha  Rebelo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4899.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rul  Carlos 
Vasconcelos  and  his  daughter,  Nalr  de  Patlma 
Telxeira  de  Sousa  Vasconcelos;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

32.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Robert 
N.  Hunt,  Easton,  Md.,  relative  to  redress  of 
grievances;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

33.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  council,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  relative  to  Pederal-SUte  rev- 
enue sharing;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
end  Means. 


February  23,  1971 
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DRAFT  REFORMS 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  February  23,  1971 
Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  submitted  to  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  a  statement  focus- 
ing on  one  aspect  of  the  present  draft 
system  which  urgently  needs  reform.  I 
refer  to  the  preinduction  screening  for 
medical  disabilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  statement  to- 
gether with  attachments  be  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  statement  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statimtnt    by     U.S.     Senator     Robert     P. 
OaimN  to  the  Committee  on  the  Armed 
Services,  Februart  22,  1971 
Mr.  Chairman:   I  i^preciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  present  a  statement  to  this  Commit- 
tee concerning  draft  reform. 

The  Issues  facing  this  Committee  are  as 
Important  as  any  that  will  face  the  Congress 
In  this  session.  You  are  to  be  commended 
for  holding  early  and  extensive  hearings  on 
this  subject. 

In  recent  years  the  draft  has  been  the 
subject  of  more  criticism  than  at  any  time 
in  history,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  time  of  the  1863  riots  in  New  York  and 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  criticism  has  not  been  limited  to  the 
use  of  the  draft  as  a  method  of  maintaining 
BUfflcient  military  manpower.  The  criticism 
has  also  been  directed  at  Inequities  In  the 
operation  of  the  draft  system.  Such  inequi- 
ties are  not  less  important  now  Ijecatiso 
yoimg  men  over  the  age  of  18  will  have  a 
voice  in  the  election  of  Federal  officials  who 
make  and  administer  the  draft  laws. 

We  must  not  gloss  over  inadequacies  and 
abuses  in  the  draft  system  merely  because 
there  is  hope  that  it  may  be  phased  out  In 
a  few  years.  Whether  the  draft  Is  extended 
for  one  or  two  or  more  years,  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  Improve  the  operation 
of  selection  and  Induction  procedures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  statement  will  be  di- 
rected to  one  aspect  of  the  draft  which 
urgently  requires  Improvement.  I  refer  to 
the  pre-lnduction  screening  for  medical  dls- 
abiUties. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  Senator 
Schwelker,  a  member  of  this  Committee, 
probably  has  done  more  than  anyone  else 
In  Congress  to  uncover  inequities  and  defi- 
ciencies in  these  examination  procedures. 
My  statement  will  supplement  some  of  his 
findings  and  will  focus  on  specific  cases  of 
young  men  from  my  own  State  who  have 
received  Inadequate  medical  examinations. 

In  addition,  as  a  means  of  improving  such 
examination  procedures,  I  wish  to  suggest 
some  legislative  proposals  for  the  Commit- 
tee's consideration.  One  would  provide  a 
statutory  right  of  appeal  to  the  Army's  Sur- 
geon Oeneral  for  an  Individual  who  be- 
lieves he  has  not  received  an  adequate  physi- 
cal examination.  The  other  would  specifically 
require  the  local  board,  with  the  assistance 
of  medical  advisors,  to  screen  out  registrants 
who  have  medical  disqualifications,  to  the 
extent  feasible.  I  shall  elaborate  on  each  of 
these  proposals  at  a  later  point  in  my 
statement. 


The  most  thorough  review  of  Armed  Forces 
medical  examinations  was  conducted  by  the 
ComptroUer  Oeneral  In  1968  and  again  In  1970 
at  the  request  of  Senator  Schwelker.  These 
reviews  revealed  that  over  a  four  year  pe- 
riod, from  1966-69,  some  20,000  men  were 
discharged  annually  from  the  Armed  Forces 
for  physical  conditions  which  existed  at  the 
time  of  entry.  In  1969.  the  estimated  cost  to 
the  Defense  Department  for  such  cases  was 
$17.9  million. 

Reviews  made  by  the  Surgeon.  U.S.  Army 
Recruiting  Command,  indicate  that  in  about 
13.2  percent  of  the  discharge  cases  the  de- 
fect should  have  been  detected  at  the  ex- 
amining station.  It  Is  lny)ortant  to  recog- 
nize that  the  study  included  enlistees  as  well 
as  draftees.  In  the  case  of  the  former,  needed 
medical  backgroimd  data  Is  not  always  sup- 
plied by  the  applicant. 

Although  the  1970  GAO  report  noted  Im- 
provements In  examining  stations  and  the 
training  of  examining  personnel  which  had 
been  made  since  the  1968  GAO  review,  these 
Improvements  did  not  result  In  a  decline 
in  the  rate  of  discharges  due  to  medical 
conditions  existing  at  the  time  of  induction. 
Unfortunately,  the  experience  of  my  of- 
fice is  similar.  Over  the  course  of  the  last 
two  years,  some  47  complaints  involving 
Michigan  residents  were  registered  with  my 
office  alleging  that  serious  medical  condi- 
tions were  either  Ignored  or  discounted  by 
the  local  board  or  the  examining  station. 

During  1970,  there  was  actually  an  increase 
In  the  number  of  such  complaints  brought 
to  my  attention.  Out  of  29  complaints  which 
I  received  In  1970.  22  of  them  (or  76  percent) 
were  found  to  be  valid  upon  review. 

Overall,  in  79  percent  of  the  cases  submit- 
ted to  my  office  during  the  past  two  years 
(in  37  out  of  47  cases),  a  subsequent  medi- 
cal review  by  the  Department  of  the  Army 
resulted  in  the  medical  discharge  or  dis- 
qualification of  the  Inductee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  compiled  a  list  of  the 
37  cases  referred  to,  indicating  the  date  of 
the  complaint,  the  nature  of  the  medical 
problem,  and  whether  the  problem  was 
acknowledged  by  Army  medical  examiners 
before  or  after  induction.  I  ask  that  this  list 
be  printed  In  the  record  of  your  hearings  at 
the  end  of  my  statement. 

A  few  examples  will  Illustrate  some  of  the 
problems  which  were  encountered  by  draft- 
ees and  brought  to  our  attention. 

In  one  case  a  young  man  was  declared 
physically  fit  and  was  drafted,  despite  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  rushed  to  the  hospital 
the  day  before  with  severe  stomach  pains. 
The  stomach  pains  were  caused  by  a  hernia 
which  required  immediate  surgery.  At  the 
examining  station  the  individual  was  told 
there  was  nothing  to  worry  about. 

Another  case  Involved  a  hemophiliac  who 
was  in  the  Army  for  six  months  before  he 
was  discharged. 

In  a  third  case,  the  draftee  had  limited  vise 
of  one  foot  as  the  result  of  a  hunting  acci- 
dent. The  foot  had  to  be  wrapped  each  night 
In  order  to  keep  down  swelling  and  allow  the 
individual  to  walk  the  next  day. 

In  yet  a  fourth  case,  a  vision  defect  pre- 
vented the  young  man  frojn  seeing  at  night. 
Incredibly  enough,  he  actually  had  to  be  tied 
to  another  man  and  led  around  the  training 
course  during  night  exercises. 

Still  In  the  process  of  review  Is  the  case  of 
a  registrant  afflicted  v^th  rheumatoid  arth- 
ritis and  a  chronically  Infected  pilonidal  cyst. 
Army  medical  standards  specifically  state  that 
a  documented  clinical  history  of  rheumatoid 
arthritis  Is  cause  for  rejection. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  registrant  sub- 


mitted some  50  pages  of  medical  reports  and 
doctors'  letters  certlfvnng  the  existence  of 
these  conditions,  he  was  found  physically  fit 
for  Induction.  Apparently  relying  on  the  re- 
sults of  an  examination  conducted  several 
months  earlier,  the  Army  made  this  deter- 
mination without  reexamining  the  registrant. 
But  what  disturbs  me  even  more  about  this 
case  are  the  events  that  transpired  during 
and  after  a  new  physical  examination  which 
was  provided  after  an  inquiry  by  my  office. 

During  the  examination,  an  Initial  eye  test 
showed  nearly  perfect  vision  in  both  eyes. 
However,  at  the  registrant's  request,  a  cl- 
vUlan  doctor  at  the  station  examined  his 
eyes  and  found  his  vision  to  be  20/200  in  the 
right  eye. 

Blood  pressure  was  recorded  as  160  over 
104,  certainly  not  within  Army  standards 
which  call  for  disqualification  If  preponder- 
ant blood  pressure  readings  are  above  140 
over  90.  In  fact,  either  a  reading  of  140  or  a 
reading  of  90  Is  sufficient  for  rejection. 

The  registrant's  pulse  while  he  was  in  a 
sitting  position  was  recorded  at  120  beats  per 
minute,  also  not  within  normal  limits. 

At  the  end  of  the  physical,  the  Command- 
ing Officer  refused  to  make  any  medical  de- 
termination without  additional  tests  and 
consultation  with  Internal  specialists.  He 
specifically  did  not  fill  out  the  "prolUe"  por- 
tion of  the  examination. 

However,  the  physical  was  sent  to  Army 
Headquarters  where  the  "profile"  was  com- 
pleted and  the  registrant  found  physically 
fit,  despite  the  fact  that  no  additional  tests 
or  consultation  was  ever  xindertaken. 

Fvirthermore,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
In  several  Instances  It  took  up  to  six  months, 
and  as  many  as  ten  months  In  one  case,  be- 
fore Individuals  having  disqualifying  condi- 
tions at  the  time  of  entry  were  discharged 
from  the  Armed  Forces. 

These  incidents  are  disgraceful  and  do 
nothing  to  engender  confidence  In  the  fair- 
ness of  the  selective  service  process. 

But  the  problems  of  inadequate  medical 
review  are  not  limited  to  the  examining  sta- 
tions. 

In  November  of  1970.  the  GAO  released  a 
report  entitled  "Savings  Through  Increased 
Screening  of  Registrants  With  Medical  Con- 
ditions at  Local  Draft  Boards". 

The  Comptroller  General  concluded,  after 
a  study  of  80  local  boards,  that  some  37  per 
cent  of  126,000  registrants  who  were  rejected 
at  the  examining  stations  might  have  been 
screened  and  rejected  by  the  local  boards  In- 
stead. It  was  estimated  that  $1  million  In 
transportation  and  examination  costs  could 
have  been  saved. 

The  Importiuice  of  medical  advisors  Is 
shown  by  the  following  figures:  In  1969,  52,- 
600  out  of  59,809  registrants  referred  to  medi- 
cal advisors  were  found  not  qualified.  In  1960, 
54,667  out  of  61.144  registrants  were  found 
not  qualified  as  the  result  of  interviews  with 
medical  advisors. 

Selective  Service  regulations  specify  that 
registrants  shall  be  sent  to  a  medical  advi- 
sor whenever  It  appears  that  the  registrant 
has  a  disqualifying  medical  condition  or  de- 
fect which  appears  on  a  list  provided  by  the 
Surgeon  General.  The  GAO  found,  however, 
that  local  boards  have  not  fully  complied 
with  these  regxUatlons. 

Specifically,  it  was  discovered  that  the  most 
frequent  reason  local  boards  did  not  send 
registrants  to  medical  advisors  was  the  diffi- 
culty in  relating  the  registrant's  conditions 
or  defects  to  medical  terminology  used  in 
technical  Army  medical  standards  (AR  40- 
601). 

A  number  of  other  significant  reasons  were 
given.  The  report  states: 
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"For  example,  one  executive  secretary  In- 
formed us  that  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
■ending  registrants  to  the  examining  sta- 
tion, and  that  she  had  never  thought  it  was 
Important  to  send  registrants  to  the  medical 
advisor.  Other  executive  secretaries  Informed 
us  that  they  were  not  sure  which  registrant 
■bould  be  sent  to  the  medical  advisors." 

Moreover,  a  number  of  medical  advisors 
themselves  Indicated  that  they  had  not  been 
fully  utilized.  One  advisor  indicated  that  no 
cases  had  been  referred  to  him  In  the  last 
few  years,  and  another  said  he  bad  not  had 
a  case  sent  to  him  in  the  last  sis  month.s. 

It  was  not  until  August  of  last  year  that 
a  list  of  disqualifying  physical  defects,  as 
required  under  Selective  Service  regulations, 
was  sent  by  the  Director  to  the  local  boards. 
The  list  was  limited  to  "obviously  disquali- 
fying" conditions  and  conditions  which  can 
be  evaluated  by  the  medical  advisor  upon 
receipt  of  valid  documentary  evidence. 

In  an  earlier  letter  to  the  GAO.  the  Director 
of  the  Selective  Service  stated:  "We  believe 
that  Congress  intended  that  all  other  cases 
Including  those  which  Involve  a  claimed  de- 
fect, or  defects,  which  are  only  potentially 
disqualifying  should  be  referred  for  a  regu- 
lar, armed  forces  physical  examination.  ..." 

Whether  the  distinction  between  "obvi- 
ously" and  "potentially  ■  disqualifying  de- 
fects U  valid  or  not,  it  is  apparent  that  there 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  confusion  as  to 
the  responsibilities  of  the  local  board  and 
the  medical  advisor. 

A  good  example  of  this  confusion  was  evi- 
dent In  a  case  brought  to  my  attention  about 
a  year  ago. 

In  the  letter  which  I  received,  the  regis- 
trant Informed  me  that  every  member  of  his 
local  board  agreed  that  he  should  be  dis- 
qualified, but  they  indicated  that  they  "did 
not  have  any  Jurisdiction  over  medical 
matters". 

Instead  of  sending  the  registrant  to  a 
medical  advisor,  he  was  referred  by  the  clerk 
of  the  draft  board  to  her  personal  physician. 
In  fact,  the  clerk  called  the  doctor  and  ar- 
ranged for  a  complete  physical  examina- 
tion— an  examination  which  cost  the  regis- 
trant tl83.  Medical  advisors,  on  the  other 
hand,  do  not  receive  any  compensation  from 
registranu  or  the  Selective  Service. 

Even  though  a  report  by  the  clerk's  own 
physician  concluded  that  the  registrant 
should  be  disqualified,  the  local  board  main- 
tained that  It  had  no  authority  to  act.  For- 
tunately, upon  subsequent  review,  the  regis- 
trant's medical  condition  was  acknowledged 
and  he  was  found  to  be  unacceptable  before 
he  was  Inducted  Into  the  service. 

In  another  case  which  came  to  my  atten- 
tion Just  this  year  the  local  board  not  only 
refused  to  grant  the  registrant  a  medical 
Interview  at  his  request,  but  also  refused 
to  send  him  for  an  Army  physical  examina- 
tion. 

This  action  was  taken,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  board  had  received  a  doctor's  state- 
ment indicating  the  registrant  had  a  dis- 
qualifying condition  specifically  described  In 
Army  regulations. 

I  may  not  have  pat  or  perfect  soluUons 
for  such  problems,  but  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss briefly  two  possible  legislative  proposals 
to  which  I  aUuded  earlier  In  my  statement. 

First,  provision  oould  be  made  for  a  right 
of  appeal  to  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Army  from  the  results  of  any  medical  ex- 
amination. 

At  present  a  local  board's  cIas«lflcatlon  may 
be  appealed,  but  there  Is  no  effective  review 
of  a  medical  determination  that  the  regis- 
trant is  qualified  for  Induction. 

The  only  internal  review  of  such  a  de- 
termination is  provided  by  Army  Regulation 
601-270.  paragraph  4-22b,  which  provides  in 
part: 

"Whenever  there  Is  doubt  aa  to  whether 
or   not  the  examinee  meets  the  minimum 
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medical  requirements  for  military  service, 
determination  of  aoceptabiUty  will  be  made 
by  the  United  States  Army  Recruiting  Com- 
mand Surgeon.  The  Surgeon.  U.S.  Army  Re- 
crxilting  Command  and  oversea  command 
surgeons  concerned,  may  refer  cases  of  an 
unusual  or  controversial  nature  to  TTie  Sur- 
geon General."  (Emphasis  added) 

This  regulation  does  not  provide  a  right  of 
appeal  for  the  Individual  prior  to  induction. 
Ironically  enough,  however,  a  fairly  effec- 
tive appeal  process  has  developed  through 
Congressional  offices.  In  fact,  of  the  37  cases 
brought  to  my  attention  where  an  Initial 
determination  of  medical  fltnees  has  been 
overturned,  34  determinations  of  disqualifica- 
tion were  made  prior  to  Induction  A  right  of 
appeal  to  the  Surgeon  General  should  ac- 
complish the  same  results. 

In  addition,  a  registrant  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a  copy  of  the  report  of  his  physical 
examination.  "Thus,  a  right  of  appeal  and  ac- 
cess to  Army  medical  records  would  be  of 
benefit  even  if  nothing  more  was  accom- 
plished than  removal  of  the  cloak  of  secrecy 
presently  surrounding  many  medical  deter- 
minations. 

Where  a  considerable  period  of  time  elapses 
between  the  physical  examination  and  the 
notice  of  Induction,  say  at  least  00  days,  the 
registrant  could  request  a  new  examination. 
At  present.  Army  regulations  provide  for  a 
complete  reexamination  of  the  registrant  If 
more  than  one  year  has  elapsed  since  the 
previous  examination. 

Such  a  provision  will  assure  that  the  right 
of  appeal  is  truly  effective. 

A  second  suggestion  would  be  to  amend 
the  Selective  Service  Act  to  require  that  de- 
terminations of  medical  unacceptablllty  be 
made  by  the  local  board,  to  the  extent  feasi- 
ble. Such  a  proposal  should  require  that  local 
boards  fully  utilize  the  advice  of  qualified 
physicians  (medical  advisors)  In  the  com- 
munity. 

The  board  should  be  required  to  refer  all 
cases  to  a  local  physician  (or  medical  ad- 
visor), where  medical  histories  Indicate  that 
a  registrant  might  be  disqualified  for  serv- 
ice. If  not  enough  medical  advisors  are  avail- 
able In  a  particular  area,  then  the  files  could 
be  sent  to  the  examining  station.  The  OAO 
was  Informed  by  the  Army  that  It  could  re- 
view files  at  the  stations  prior  to.  or  In  place 
of.  an  actual  physical  examination. 

I  do  not  recommend  conferring  any  new 
authority  on  advisors,  such  as  performing 
tests.  If  the  advisor  has  any  question  as  to 
whether  a  registrant  should  be  disqualified  of 
If  he  find  the  registrant  to  be  qualified  for 
Induction,  the  registrant  would  be  sent  to  an 
armed  forces  examining  station. 

In  effect,  this  proposal  wo\ild  clarify  and 
give  statutory  effect  to  existing  Selective 
Service  regulations  providing  for  interviews 
with  medical  advisors. 

Mr.  Chairman.  If  implemented.  I  believe 
these  suggestions  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
Improving  the  efficiency  and  adequacy  of 
military  physical  determinations.  And  such 
reviews  In  prooeduree  would  do  much  to  In- 
still confidence  of  affected  young  people  in 
the  procedures  and   decisions. 

The  revisions  I  am  suggesting  would  not 
require  a  radical  change  from  current  pro- 
cedures. With  the  end  of  the  draft  in  sight. 
It  may  not  be  practical  to  Introduce  a  com- 
pletely new  system  to  determine  physical 
fitness. 

The  approach  I  am  suggesting  offers  Im- 
mediate benefits  without  an  undue  strain  on 
the  system. 

In  order  to  provide  the  Committee  with  a 
concrete  legislative  proposal,  I  would  like  to 
have  included  within  the  hearing  record 
draft  language  incorporating  my  suggestlonb. 
Mr.  Chairman,  Improvements  In  the  pre-ln- 
ductlon  medical  evaluation  process  are  es- 
sential If  any  real  draft  reform  Is  to  be 
achieved.  I  hope  the  Committee  will  thor- 
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oughly  examine  the  problems  that  exist  In 
this  process  and  will  consider  the  need  for 
legislative  changes  such  as  I  have  proposed 

Michigan  Residents  Discharged  fkom  Milj. 
TAHY  Service  or  DisqUALHTM  from  Seivici 
Puoa  TO  iNoncnoN  Arm   Having  Been 
Found  Phtsicallt  and  Mentally  Prr 
(Date,  reason  for  discharge  or  dl»qutlinc«. 
tlon.  when  rejected) 
10/21/68.  hemophilia,  after  Indurtion 
2,  18/69.  back  and  leg  Injury,  prior  to  In- 
duction. 

3/20  69.  bronchial  asthma,  after  Induction 
(2   months). 

6/11/68.  alternating  exotropia,  after  Indue- 
tlon  (2  months). 

5/27/60,  diabetes  melUtus,  prior  to  Indue 
tlon. 

6/16/68,  vision  defect  (unable  to  sea  at 
night),  after  induction  (6  months). 

6/21/69,  Impaired  function  of  both  kidneys 
and  loss  of  one  testicle,  prior  to  Induction 

6  24/68,  limited  use  of  one  foot  due  to 
hunting  accident,  prior  to  Induction 

9/9/69,  diabetes,  after  induction  (1  month) 

9  29,'69,  aortic  stenosis  secondary  to  rheu- 
matic heart  disease,  after  Induction  (lu. 
months).  *  '* 

lO/U/69,  epigastric  hernia,  after  Induction 
(2  months) . 

10/17/69.  loss  of  hearing  m  one  ear  coupled 
with  serious  drainage,  prior  to  Induction 

10/20/69.  ankle  Injury  (traumatic  osteo- 
chondritis dissecans),  prior  to  Induction 

10/28 '69.  Shortened  leg.  prior  to  Induction 

11/18/69,  trick  knee,  prior  to  Indurtion 

1/19/70.  leg  Injury,  prior  to  Induction 

« /w',Z«'  ^'^^  trouble,  prior  to  Induction. 

6/14/70.  hyperten«lon  or  high  blood  prte- 
sure.  after  Induction  (3  months) 

5 '21/70.  arthritis,  prior  to  Induction. 

526/70,  hypertension  or  high  blood  pres- 
sure, prior  to  Induction. 

6/8/70.  back  Injury,  prior  to  Induction 

6/4/70.  congenital  bilateral  weakfoot,  prior 
to  Induction. 

6/8  70,  ear  trouble,  prior  to  Induction. 

7/14/70.  active  duodenal  ulcer,  prior  to 
Induction. 

7  14/70.  back  trouble  (parasplnal  muscle 
spasm),  after  Induction  (4  months). 

8  26/70,  chronic  kidney  ailment  (bilateral 
pyelonephritis  and  urethral  stricture),  after 
Induction  (10  months). 

8/27/70.  hypertension  or  high  blood  pres- 
sure, prior  to  Induction. 

8/28/70.  btkck  trouble  ( spondylolysto) ,  after 
Induction  ( i  month ) . 

9  14/70,  asthma,  after  induction  (8 
months ) . 

9/21/70.  back  trouble  (spondylolysis), 
after  Induction    (2  months). 

10/15/70.  severe  schlaold  personality,  after 
Induction  (2  months) . 

11/3/70,  traumatic  arthritis  in  left  foot, 
prior  to  Induction. 

11  5 '70,  underweight,  prior  to  induction. 

11/6/70,  depressive  neurosis  (moderately 
severe) .  prior  to  induction. 

12 '4 '70.  menlere's  disease,  prior  to  Induc- 
tion. 

12/11/70.  severe  depression,  prior  to  induc- 
tion. 

1/4/71,  prostate  hjTiertrophy  and  severe 
hayfever.  prior  to  Induction. 

Proposed  Amendment  to  the  Militaet 
Sesvicx  Act  of  1967 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  0/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
4(a)  of  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1967.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  the  third  paragraph  the  follow- 
ing: "After  the  completion  of  any  medical 
examination  of  any  registrant  pyerformed  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  his  acceptability 
for  training  and  service  under  this  Act,  such 
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,^,-ijtAnt  shall  be  furnished  a  oopy  of  the 

nSrd  of  such  examination  as  promptly  as 
Slcable.  A  registrant  "^^Uhave  the  right 
fo  appeal  to  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Armv  any  determlnaUon  made  on  the  basis 
^uch  examination  regarding  such  regis- 
trant'B  accepUbUlty  for  training  and  service 
if  such  application  is  filed  not  more  than 
fifteen  days  after  the  day  on  which  he  la 
furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  record  of  such 
examinations.  If  the  local  board  determines 
th,t  It  would  be  detrimental  to  the  physical 
or  mental  well-being  of  any  registrant  to 
furnish  him  with  a  oopy  of  the  results  of 
any  medical  examination  performed  for  the 
nurpose  of  determining  his  acceptability  for 
training  and  service  under  this  Act,  such 
record  may  be  withheld  from  such  registrant, 
but  a  copy  thereof  shall  be  furnished  to  the 
parents  or  guardian  of  such  registrant  or. 
U  he  has  no  parent  or  guardian,  to  a  phy- 
sician designated  by  such  registrant.  Where 
a  period  of  more  than  90  days  has  elapsed 
between  the  date  of  the  most  recent  medi- 
cal examination  of  a  registrant  and  the 
date  on  which  he  is  ordered  to  report  for 
induction,  a  new  medical  examination  shall 
be  performed  on  such  registrant  if  he  so 
requests  and  offers  any  reasonable  grounds 
to  support  such  request.  No  order  for  a  reg- 
istrant to  report  for  Induction  shall  be  Is- 
sued either  during  the  period  afforded  the 
registrant  to  file  an  appeal  with  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Army  or,  If  the  registrant  has 
filed  such  an  appeal,  during  the  period  such 
an  appeal  Is  pending.  Any  order  to  report  for 
Induction  during  either  of  such  periods  shall 
be  ineffective  and  shall  be  cancelled  by  the 
local  board.  Each  local  board  shall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  determine  whether 
any  registrant  Is  unacceptable  for  training 
and  service  under  this  Act  because  of  medi- 
cal reasons.  In  making  a  determination  un- 
der the  foregoing  sentence,  a  local  board 
shall  utilize  the  advice  of  qualified  physi- 
cians in  the  area  In  which  such  board  Is 
located  to  the  extent  that  qualified  physi- 
cians are  available  in  such  area." 


WHITE  HOUSE  BUREAUCRATS 
BLUNDER  BY  RECOMMENDING 
ABOUTION  OF  APPALACHIAN  DE- 
VELOPMENT COMMISSION 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday,  February  22,  1971 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
like  many  of  my  coUeagrues  and  citizens 
from  the  Appalachian  States,  I  was  as- 
tounded by  tiie  recent  White  House  rec- 
ommendation that  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission  and  program  be 
abolished  and  the  remnants  stuck  In 
some  superagency. 

Columnists  Rowland  Evans  and  Rob- 
ert Novak  in  a  recent  article  in  the 
Washington  Post  assess  the  blame  on 
the  bureaucracy  that  has  developed  in 
the  White  House — on  some  unnamed 
functionary. 

While  I  cannot  and  do  not  attempt  to 
assess  responsibility  for  this  action,  I 
can  say  that  this  recommendation  Is  a 
mistake  and  a  blunder. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Commission  is  a  shining  example 
of  successful  Pederal-State-local  govern- 
ment cooperation  and  partnership.  This 
program  is  working  well — it  is  effective — 
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it  is  producing  results — and  it  must  be 
continued. 

In  this  connection  I  have  introduced 
H.R.  3280  to  extend  the  program  for  4 
years — to  June  30.  1975.  It  is  my  predic- 
tion that  Congress  will  extend  this  pro- 
gram. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
important  program.  I  place  the  article 
from  the  Washington  Post  In  ihe  Record 
herewith. 

The  article  follows : 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  18,  19711 
WnrTE  House  Btteeaucrats 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 
The  self-inflicted  wounds  suffered  by  F*re8- 
Ident  Nixon  because  of  bis  ill-advised  effort 
to  end  special  regional  aid  to  Appalachla  re- 
sult directly  from  the  White  House  bureauc- 
racy's expansion  In  size  and  power. 

To  politically  attuned  presidential  aides, 
Mr.  Nixon's  proposal  to  abolish  the  6-year-old 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission  is  wholly 
without  political  merit.  It  offends  Repub- 
lican leaders  in  the  14-state  region,  puts 
Mr.  Nixon  in  opposition  to  the  one  truly 
popular  Great  Society  program  of  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  and  discards  a  possible  alterna- 
tive to  beleaguered  revenue  sharing.  More- 
over. It  poses  an  Inevitable  confrontation  for 
the  President  In  late  summer.  To  sign  or 
veto  an  extension  of  the  Appalachian  Com- 
mission certain  to  be  passed  by  Congress 
against  Mr.  Nixon's  wishes. 

This  is  precisely  what  critics  inside  the 
administration  privately  forecast  when  the 
President  started  institutionalizing  a  White 
House  policymaking  bureaucracy.  In  a  White 
House  that  communicatee  through  written 
memoranda,  a  non-political  bureacracy  can 
obliterate  political  good  sense — as  with  the 
Appalachian  program. 

To  understand  how  Mr.  Nixon  Is  making 
political  bad  sense  here,  It  is  necessary  to 
go  back  to  last  July  when  he  conferred 
with  Appalachian  governors  in  Louisville. 
As  scheduled.  Mr.  Nixon  argued  for  his  rev- 
enue sharing  scheme.  As  unscheduled,  the 
governors  delivered  an  unsolicited  testi- 
monial for  the  Appalachian  program — first 
and  most  successful  of  the  regional  com- 
missions set  up  during  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration. 

Given  your  choice,  Mr.  Nixon  next  asked 
the  governors,  would  you  prefer  aid  through 
revenue  sharing  or  Appalachian-style  re- 
gional commissions?  To  the  President's  as- 
tonishment, the  answer  was  unanimous; 
Regional  commissions.  Gov.  John  Bell  Wil- 
liams of  Mississippi,  who  as  a  congressman 
voted  against  the  Appalachian  program,  tes- 
tified for  the  commission  with  the  fervor  of 
a  convert. 

The  governors  followed  the  Louisville 
meeting  with  a  detailed  program  for  re- 
gional commissions  covering  the  entire  coun- 
try. Immediately  dubbed  "wall-to-wall  Appa- 
lachlas"  Inside  the  White  House,  it  was  de- 
livered to  the  President  last  Sept.  14  by  four 
Republican  governors  from  Appalachla.  Mr. 
Nixon,  in  turn,  responded  with  several  state- 
ments, privately  and  publicly,  describing  the 
Appalachian  program  as  r-glonallsm  at  Its 
best  and  a  cornerstone  of  his  New  Federalism. 
Thus,  it  was  vrlth  dlsbeUef  that  poUtlcians 
from  both  parties  read  this  year's  federal 
budget.  Far  from  being  a  new  model  for  de- 
centralized government,  the  Appalachian 
Commission  would  be  gulUotlned.  Appala- 
chian aid  money  would  be  folded  into  a  bloc 
grant  for  rural  development — part  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  "special  revenue  sharing.^ 

The  first  key  Republican  politicians  heard 
of  this  came  in  telephone  calls  from  Vice 
President  Splro  T.  Agnew  after  the  budget 
went   to   the  press.   Sen.   Howard   Baker  of 
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Tennessee,  a  Nixon  loyalist  certain  of  the 
President's  support  for  the  program,  waa 
dumbfounded.  Republican  Gov.  Arch  Moore 
of  West  Virginia,  who  heard  Mr.  Nixon  laud 
the  program  In  a  private  chat  last  year,  first 
got  the  bad  news  from  a  West  Virginia  Demo- 
crat— Sen.  Jennings  Randolph,  chairman  of 
the   Senate  PubUc  Works  Committee. 

These  surprised  Republicans  were  not 
alone.  Presidential  assistants  concerned  with 
political  affairs  did  not  learn  the  decision 
until  Mr.  NUon  made  It.  Now.  they  must  live 
with  It. 

What  happened  derives  from  bureaucrati- 
zation of  the  White  House.  The  Appalachian 
question  was  handled  by  John  Ehrllchman's 
White  House  Policy  Council  with  Dr.  Edwin 
L.  Harper,  a  young  Ph.  D  straight  from  the 
Arthur  D.  Little  management  firm  doing  the 
basic  staff  work.  The  Appalachian  Commis- 
sion, successful  though  It  was,  did  not  fit  the 
New  Federalism  as  prescribed  by  the  Ash 
rep>ort  on  government  reorganization.  There- 
fore, off  with  Its  head. 

This  Is  precisely  the  result  that  sagacious 
administration  officials  prophesied  would 
emerge  from  the  new  staff  structure.  Mr. 
Nixon,  a  President  long  known  to  work  main- 
ly from  staff  memoranda,  concentrates  hard 
on  a  few  transcendent  Issues,  and  therefore. 
Is  at  the  mercy  of  the  policy  council  staff. 
Political  advisers  simply  do  not  get  a  hearing 
on  such  matters. 

In  the  real  political  world.  Congress  will 
pass  a  two-year  extension  of  the  commission 
that  actually  doubles  present  aid  (while 
"special  revenue  sharing"  languishes) .  A  veto 
would  only  compound  the  damage  already 
done  throughout  Appalachla  and.  In  particu- 
lar, doom  Republican  chances  for  governor 
of  Kentucky  this  yeEu-.  A  veto,  then  should 
be  unthinkable.  Nevertheless,  Republican 
politicians,  eying  that  White  House  Bureauc- 
racy, no  longer  are,  sure  anything  is  un- 
thinkable. 


U.S.  PRISONERS  IN  SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 


HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  February  23,  1971 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
fall  of  this  year  I  gave  a  speech  in  Min- 
neapolis on  the  question  of  American 
prisoners  In  Southeast  Asia.  I  made  sug- 
gestions which  could  contribute  to  a  res- 
olution of  this  grave  situation.  For  this 
reason,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ex- 
cerpts of  my  remarks,  given  before  the 
National  Association  of  American  POW's 
in  Southeast  Asia,  be  printed  in  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Excerpts  From  Remarks  or 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey 

Recently  the  Congress  met  In  Joint  session 
on  September  22.  1970,  to  consider  a  matter 
vital  to  all  Americans — the  treatment  of 
American  prisoners  of  war  by  the  North 
Vietnamese.  Colonel  Frank  Borman  reported 
on  his  recent  mission  to  obtain  release  of 
the  prisoners. 

The  plight  of  these  men  Is  Indeed  a  serious 
matter  to  all  Americans.  The  anguish  that 
tho  families  of  these  brave  men  suffer  each 
day  is  a  cruel  burden. 

North  Vietnam  has  refused  to  accord  the 
status  of  prisoners  of  war  to  our  servicemen 
who  have  been  captured.  Instead  these  men 
have  been  termed  "war  criminals"  and  have 
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b«en  denied  their  rights  under  the  Geneva 
Convention  of  1949. 

The  North  Vletn&meee  government  has 
even  refused  to  recognize  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  to  function  on 
behalf  of  the  prisoners.  Nevertheless,  the 
United  States  and  the  South  Vietnamese 
government  have  deslg^nated  this  power  to 
the  Red  Cross  and  have  allowed  them  to 
regularly  Inspect  the  prisoner  of  war  camps 
In  South  Vietnam  where  approximately  36.- 
000  prisoners  from  North  Vietnam  are  being 
held. 

Consistently,  the  North  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment has  refused  to  submit  to  the  Red 
Cross  or  any  other  neutral  nation,  a  list 
of  names  of  the  American  prisoners  who  are 
being  held. 

Now  how  many  men  are  Involved  In  this 
controversy?  There  are  approximately  1.548 
men  considered  missing  in  action  or  prison- 
ers of  war.  Of  this  number.  780  men  have 
been  lost  in  North  Vietnam,  with  approxi- 
mately 376  reported  as  prisoners  through 
letters  received  and  films.  277  men  have 
been  lost  in  Laos  with  only  three  reported 
as  prisoners.  541  have  been  loet  In  South 
Vietnam  with  78  prisoners  reported,  reputedly 
In  Vletcong  jungle  camps. 

The  only  contacts  made  between  the  pris- 
oners and  their  families  have  come  through 
private  organizations  who  have  visited  North 
Vietnam.  One  committee,  a  few  months  ago. 
brought  back  a  list  of  334  men,  confirmed 
by  the  Hanoi  government  as  a  complete  list 
of  all  American  men  now  being  held.  This 
list  was  originally  compiled  by  this  Com- 
mittee from  letters  which  were  received  from 
prisoners  to  their  families. 

The  agreement  stated  that  prisoners  would 
be  allowed  to  write  one  letter  of  six  lines 
each  month  and  to  receive  one  packaige  every 
other  month.  The  list  of  334  names  Included 
prisoners  who  wrote  to  their  families  prior 
to  1969.  However.  40  men  who  were  pre- 
viously reported  as  being  held  prisoner  did 
not  appear  on  this  list  of  names. 

What  was  the  fate  of  these  men?  How  sad 
and  how  bitter  it  Is  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese will  not  honor  their  obligations  un- 
der International  Law.  Information  is  only 
communicated  to  us  through  private  orga- 
nizations. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention of  1949.  the  number  of  letters  ac- 
corded to  prisoners  of  war  shall  not  be  less 
than  two  letters  and  four  cards  monthly. 
Prisoners  who  have  been  without  news  for 
a  long  period  must  be  allowed  to  send  tele- 
grams. Prisoners  are  also  allowed  to  receive 
parcels.  Including  foodstuffs,  medical  sup- 
plies and  articles  of  a  religious,  educational, 
or  recreational  character. 

This  la  a  far  cry  from  the  one  slx-Une  letter 
each  month  and  one  package  every  other 
month  agreed  to  by  a  private  organization 
and  the  North  Vietnamese  government  for 
men  who  by  every  civilized  rule  of  nations 
should  be  accorded  the  right*  of  prisoners 
of  war. 

Since  neither  the  Red  Cross  or  any  other 
country  has  been  allowed  to  Inspect  the  pris- 
oner of  war  camps  In  North  Vietnam,  what 
assurances  do  we  have  that  our  men  are 
receiving  proper  care  or  medical  attention? 
International  law  specifically  provides  for 
the  return  home  of  the  severely  wounded 
prisoners  of  war  and  the  transfer  of  sick  and 
wounded  to  a  neutnl  country  not  Involved 
tn  the  conflict. 

The  North  Vietnamese  have  made  no  ef- 
fort to  keep  their  obligations  under  Inter- 
national law. 

In  1966.  Radio  Hanoi  announced  that  the 
American  prisoners  of  war  who  were  being 
beid  at  that  time  were  to  be  tried  as  "war 
crtmlnaas".  There  was  an  International  out- 
cry of  protest  that  prevented  this.  Public 
opinion  was  too  strong  and  the  trials  were 
never  held. 
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These  men — these  brave  American  boys — 
have  been  prisoners  of  war  longer  than  In 
any  previous  period  In  American  history. 
The  first  American  was  taken  captive  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  in  1964  and  that  man  Is 
still  a  prisoner  today. 

Under  the  rules  of  international  law.  there 
la  no  limitation  Imposed  on  the  length  of 
time  a  prisoner  can  be  held.  In  the  pest, 
prisoners  have  been  released  when  hostil- 
ities ceased.  That  Is  one  reason  why  for  over 
two  years  I  have  repeatedly  called  for  a 
stand-still  ceasefire  agreement  in  Vietnam. 
A  stand-stUl  ceasefire  will  give  us  a  chance — 
not  a  guarantee,  but  a  chance — to  bring 
these  men  hotne. 

The  North  Vietnamese  government  even 
refuses  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  their 
own  men  as  prisoners  of  war  held  In  South 
Vietnam. 

Under  international  law  there  are  limits  to 
the  suffering  that  may  be  inflicted  by  hos- 
tile parties. 

TallejTand.  Foreign  Minister  to  Napoleon 
Bonapcirte  wrote  in  November  of  1806: 

"Three  centuries  of  civilization  have  given 
Europe  a  law  of  nations  for  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  expression  of  an  illustrious  writer, 
human  nature  cannot  be  sufficiently  grateful. 
This  law  Is  founded  on  the  principle  that 
nations  ought  to  do  one  another  in  peace, 
the  most  good,  and  In  war.  the  least  evil 
possible." 

Hxunanlty  Itself  demands  that  the  suffer- 
ing of  these  men  and  their  families  be 
ended. 

Thirty-six  thousand  human  beings  have 
not  been  given  legal  status  as  soldiers  by  the 
government  of  North  Vietnam.  How  in  the 
name  of  humanity  can  they  do  this  to  their 
own  and  to  the  1,548  American  men? 

This  is  a  barbarous  crime.  If  the  North 
Vietnamese  will  not  act  responsibly  under 
international  law  for  their  welfare  then  the 
welfare  of  these  Americans  must  rest  with 
all  the  nations  of  the  world  who  seek  a  rule 
of  law. 

Just  as  all  men  were  diminished  by  the 
barbarity  of  Nazism — so  are  we  all  lessened 
by  the  Inhumanity  practised  against  these 
men  and  their  lonesome  families. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  is  now  In  session  in  New  York  City. 
I  urge  our  Government  to  place  this  matter 
on  the  Agenda  of  the  General  Assembly  and 
bring  to  the  Nations  of  the  world  there 
assembled  the  history  of  the  cruel  fate  of 
these  men. 

Let  the  truth  rtng  out  in  the  Court  of  world 
opinion.  Let  all  who  seek  peace  exert  their 
efforts  for  these  men.  Their  rights,  guaran- 
teed under  international  law,  must  be 
protected. 

All    the   nations    of   the    world    have   an 
obligation  and  a  self  interest  In  seeing  that 
this  Is  done. 
No  man  is  an  island. 
But  no  nation  can  stand  alone. 


VOICE    OP    DEMOCRACY    CONTEST 
WINNER  IN  VIRGINIA 


HON.  W.  C.  (DAN)  DANIEL 

or  vntGiKiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  23.  1971 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Miss  Karen  Elys  Wark.  of  Hillsville,  Va., 
a  town  in  the  district  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent,  has  been  awarded 
first  place  in  the  Voice  of  Democracy 
Contest  for  the  State  of  Virginia. 

This  contest  sponsored  annually  by  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  provides  an 
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opportunity  for  the  many  fine  younir 
people  in  this  country  to  step  fon»-ard 
and  express  their  views  on  the  American 
system. 

Miss  Wark  has  grasped  the  essence  of 
Americas'   strength  with   unusual  per- 
ception. I  compliment  Karen  on  this  high 
achievement  and  also  Hillsville  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  Post  1115,  her  spon.sor 
It  is  my  desire  to  share  with  other 
Members  of  Congress  this  outstanding 
document  which  I  insert  in  the  Record: 
Freedom — Ottb  HEarrAce 
(By  Karen  Wark) 
In  this  day  where  few  things  are  stable 
and  a  country  counts  Its  possessions  miserly 
one  shining  bauble  remains  forever  within 
their  group.  Of  all  the  possessions  a  country 
has.  one  can  never  be  extracted.  It  is  the 
mingling  emotions  and  pride  in  a  history 
fllled  with  mystic  tales  of  explorers,  imusual 
folk  and  the  ponderous  growth  of  a  young 
coimtry  that  formulates  its  most  cherished 
and  sacred  possession — its  heritage. 

We  are  men  and  women  who  Ideally  seek 
those  redeeming  things  far  above  material- 
istic value  or  comparison;  Items  with  awing, 
inspiring  titles  given  to  them,  such  as  frater- 
nity, equality,  happiness,  and  most  of  all, 
freedom. 

What  a  word,  this  thing  freedom.  But 
what  Is  It?  Is  it  food  or  drink,  comfort  or 
shelter?  Just  how  vital  is  it  for  our  needs, 
our  lives,  our  very  survival?  Freedom  is  nour- 
ishment to  those  who  possess  it.  feeding  the 
mind  and  spirit.  Is  it  comfort  when  things 
get  rough  or  some  loss  is  great.  Freedom 
is  shelter  to  those  who  flourish  beneath  its 
protective  wing  and  grow  beyond  description 
In  the  encouraging  atmosphere.  In  fact,  free- 
dom Is  Just  as  necessary  to  life  Itself  as  the 
bodily  needs;  freedom  to  write,  to  think,  to 
breathe — yes.  freedom  to  live  a  life  to  the 
fullest  that  one  chooses  to  live;  freedom  as 
our  animal  ancestors  experience  freedom. 

But  freedom  Is  more  than  all  that.  Free- 
dom Is  a  tool  that  we  have  utilized  to  un- 
earth our  heritage.  Prom  the  bowels  of  sup- 
pression. It  was  born  to  men  who  were  de- 
nied their  basic  rights,  privileges,  and  liber- 
ties. Once  they  regained  them,  the  men 
finally  realized  the  awesome  power  of  this 
magnificent  tool.  Doggedly,  they  began  to 
cleave  and  create  from  scratch,  their  own 
heritage  with  the  fine  blade  of  freedom,  bas- 
ing a  government  upon  the  precarious  perch 
of  "radical"  ideas  accompanying  freedom. 
Slowly  by  shaping  and  molding,  this  perch 
waa  strengthened  by  a  step-by-step  process 
paralleling  the  wisely  sought  principles, 
duties,  and  restrictions  of  freedom  and  its 
associates. 

Yes,  we've  fought  and  sweated  and  strained 
and  died  a  countless  number  of  times  for 
this  Immortal  thing,  this  freedom.  And  the 
result  of  those  who  have  given  so  much  is 
self-evident.  Freedom  may  now  be  associated 
with  our  heritage  as  a  twin  brother  This 
pulsating  essence  la  as  much  of  a  part  of  us 
as  we  are  of  it.  Looking  back,  we  see  it 
as  it  mingles,  winds,  twists,  and  flows,  ebb- 
ing and  surging  from  the  life  the  people  feed 
Into  it.  spurring  us  onto  greater  realms  of 
human  achievement,  giving  to  those  who 
have  little  else  in  life,  something  to  be  proud 
to  live  for.  The  carte  blanche  reflects  the 
blood  cast  before  it  in  a  relentless  battle 
for  preservation.  We  are  indeed  addicts:  one 
taste  and  we're  hooked. 

Nevertheless,  for  all  bloodshed  involved, 
for  all  the  sacrifices  Involved,  we  are  proud 
to  say  that  now  freedom  is  our  heritage  as 
long  as  we  have  an  ounce  of  strength  left 
to  preserve  it  for  those  behind  us  who  laid 
the  foundation,  keeping  it  to  have  and  to 
hold,  honor,  cherish  and  share  for  ourselves 
and  our  posterity. 
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FARMERS  ENTITLED  TO  EQUITABLE 
SHARE  OF  NATION'S  INCOME 

HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

or  MicmcAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1971 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  spoke  in  Grand  Rapids  before  a  group 
of  Michigan's  agricultural  leaders  at- 
tending an  ASCS  seminar  on  rixral  3n- 
vironmental  problems.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  excerpts  from  my  remarks 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  i'ollows : 

RtMAiKS   BY    U.S.    Senator    Robert   P. 
Grdtin 

I  was  Interested  to  read  the  other  day 
about  Governor  MllUken's  narrow  escape 
from  a  group  of  hog  farmers  who  wanted  to 
present  him  personally  with  a  eo-pound 
pig.  I  hope  you  have  no  such  surprise  In 
store  for  me.  But  If  you  do,  I  confess  that  I 
understand  the  purpose.  As  with  hog  farm- 
ers, all  farmers  need  to  find  ways  to  drama- 
tize the  fact  that  the  income  they  receive 
for  what  they  produce  is  pitifully  Inadequate. 

The  farmer  has  become  a  scientist,  a  tech- 
nician, a  businessman,  a  market  expert,  and 
the  manager  of  a  whole  complex  of  skills. 
As  a  result,  the  area  of  greatest  growth  in 
productivity  in  the  American  economy,  the 
highest  productivity  per  man-hour,  is  not 
in  Industry,  nor  in  services — but  rather  In 
American  agriculture.  In  fact,  no  segment 
of  the  United  States  labor  force  even  ap- 
proaches the  growth  In  productivity  of  the 
American  farmer. 

As  you  already  know — and  don't  really 
need  a  Senator  to  tell  you — the  American 
bousewife  now  pays  a  smaller  percentage  of 
her  family  Income  for  food  than  ever  before. 
What's  more,  no  housewife  In  any  other  coun- 
try of  the  world  pays  out  a  smaller  percent- 
age of  the  family  Income  for  food. 

That's  said  many  times — and  it's  fact — 
but,  unfortunately,  you  don't  see  it  written 
up  in  the  newspapers  very  often. 

On  top  of  that,  we  Americans  are  the  best 
fed  people  In  the  world.  Though  we  still  have 
our  hungry — they  hunger  not  because  there 
Is  a  lack  of  food  in  the  land — but  rather  be- 
cause of  an  inadequate  system  of  dlstrlbu- 
Uon. 

It  was  Interesting  that  when  President 
Nixon  talked  about  his  fourth  great  goal :  to 
Improve  America's  health,  as  outlined  in  his 
State  of  the  Union  message,  his  discussion 
about  health  did  not  mention  food.  Obvi- 
ously, America's  health  is  not  endangered  by 
lack  of  food.  Not  many  other  countries  on 
this  earth  can  make  that  claim. 

So  long  as  you  continue  to  provide  the 
American  people  with  food — at  prices  which 
represent  a  smaller  part  of  their  paychecks 
than  ever  before  In  history — smaller  than  In 
any  other  country — you  need  not  apologize 
to  anyone  for  expecting  a  more  equitable 
share  of  the  nation's  income. 

As  President  Nixon  put  It,  the  American 
farmer: 

"Deserves  a  fair  share  of  the  Nation's  in- 
creasing wealth  and  its  increasing  productiv- 
ity, due  to  the  fact  that  American  agriculture 
la  10  productive." 

Although  I'm  not  an  expert  on  farm  leg- 
islation, I  want  to  venture  a  few  comments 
about  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970.  Having 
been  present  at  the  tortured  birth  of  this 
Isglalatlon — having  scolded  the  political  op- 
poiltlon  for  physically  blocking  the  bill  at 
the  Senate  door.  I  have  a  real  Interest  In 
what  may  happen  under  it. 
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As  you  realize,  I'm  sure,  that  Agricultural 
Act  of  1970  was  the  product  of  many  com- 
promises (some  think  too  many)  and  cer- 
tainly Is  not  the  best  bill  possible  In  any 
single  man's  judgment.  I  would  like  to  refer 
in  particular  to  two  features  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

First,  the  so-called  set-aside  provision, 
which  returns  more  decision-making  power 
to  the  Individual  farmer.  I  foctis  on  this  be- 
cause It  typlhes  a  new  philosophy — hope- 
fully a  trend — to  reverse  the  flow  of  power — 
to  return  more  decision  making  power  to  the 
people. 

As  you  know,  under  the  set-aside  provision, 
producers  can  divert  part  of  their  acreage 
and  then  use  the  rest  of  their  land,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  judgment,  so  as  to  bring  In 
the  beet  return. 

Farmers  will  have  more  freedom  to  do  the 
kind  of  farming  they  are  best  prepared  to 
do — farming  beet  suited  to  their  land,  equip- 
ment, and  other  economic  considerations. 

Another  feature  of  the  new  Act  is  Its  em- 
phasis on  "market  orientation,"  the  selling 
end  of  the  farm  business.  The  aim  is  to  help 
farmers  expand  cash  markets  both  here  and 
abroad. 

Expwrt  markets  are  continuing  to  open  up 
for  American  agricultural  producers.  Con- 
sumers all  over  the  world  are  demanding 
better  diets.  Incomes  are  rising  In  other  parts 
of  the  world  so  that  the  people  In  many 
countries  can  now  afford  better  diets. 

More  people  abroad  are  eating  quality 
meats,  for  example.  And  the  production  of 
quality  meat  requires  feed  grains,  which 
means  more  demand  for  American  corn  and 
other  feed  grains  if  we  produce  these  crops 
on  a  competitive  basis. 

A  recent  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
port on  planting  intentions  Indicates  that, 
nationally,  six  per  cent  more  corn  will  be 
planted  this  year  than  last. 

Michigan  Is  on  the  high  side  of  the  na- 
tional average  so  far  as  corn  planting  In- 
tentions Bjre  concerned.  Over  200,000  more 
Michigan  acres  will  go  Into  corn  In  1971,  ac- 
cording to  the  Agriculture  Department  stir- 
vey.  That's  a  12  per  cent  increase  for  Michi- 
gan, double  the  increase  nationwide. 

As  a  non-farmer,  I  am  told  soybeans  Is 
another  good  prospect  for  export.  In  20  years, 
soybean  exports  have  boomed  from  15  million 
bushels  to  430  million  btishels — an  annual 
growth  rate  of  22  per  cent.  The  United  States 
now  exports  soybeans  to  38  countries. 

Michigan  farmers  indicate  they  intend  to 
increase  soybean  production  In  this  state  by 
nine  per  cent  this  year. 

As  a  new  member  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  I'll  be  taking  a  close  look  In  this 
session  at  one  piece  of  farm  legislation — the 
Sugar  Act  which  expires  December  31st.  Bills 
which  have  to  do  with  tariffs,  import  quotas 
and  the  like  go  to  the  Finance  Committee 
rather  than  the  Agriculture  Committee. 

Michigan  has  2,200  sugar  beet  farms  which 
produced  over  1.5  million  tons  of  beets  last 
year — a  $23.5  million  crop.  So.  this  state  Is 
an  important  contributor  to  one  aim  of  the 
Sugar  Act.  that  Is  to  preserve  enough  sugar 
producing  capacity  in  this  country  to  sale- 
guard  national  security. 

In  addition  to  specific  goals  Indicated  in 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970,  there  is  great 
concern  these  days  about  making  govern- 
ment generally  more  responsive  to  all  people 
and  their  needs. 

In  his  recent  State  of  the  Union  message. 
President  Nixon  called  for  "better  use  of  our 
land,"  and  efforts  to  "encourage  a  balanced 
national  growth — growth  that  will  revitalize 
our  rural  heartland  and  enhance  the  quality 
of  life  throughout  America." 

One  of  the  programs  to  which  he  referred, 
and  which  I  strongly  support,  was  the  rural 
development  program  of  the  present  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Rural  development  Is  a  vital  part  of  an 
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overall  strategy  for  growth  and  development 
of  non-metropolitan  America,  but  it  has 
great  significance  for  metropolitan  America. 

Its  central  thrvLst  is  to  re-dlrect  the  growth 
of  the  nation — to  improve  the  conditions  of 
rural  as  well  as  urban  America, 

As  you  know,  rural  America  encompasses 
about  one-third  of  this  nation's  population, 
most  of  Its  geography,  the  forest  resources, 
the  minerals  and  fossil  fuels,  the  rivers,  lakes 
and  streams,  the  fish  and  wildlife.  Until  now, 
at  least,  rural  America  has  been — in  many 
respects — a  stepchild  of  the  goveriunent's 
concern. 

Those  who  reside  in  rural  America  have 
not  fully  participated  in  our  national  econ- 
omy, partly  because  we  have  net  had  a 
national  policy  which  really  encouraged  bal- 
anced growth  of  rural,  as  well  as,  urban 
areas. 

The  Administration  Is  now  moving  toward 
broader  policies  which  are  designed  to  Imple- 
ment balanced  growth.  I  refer  to  programs 
which  specifically  Include  rural  America  in 
the  effort  to: 

1.  to  provide  incentives  for  business  and 
industry  to  produce  the  t)aslc  employment 
opportunities  which  supp>ort  new  growth. 

2.  to  ln[^>rove  educational  and  health  cerv- 
ices, housing,  and  other  community  water, 
sewer  and  solid-waste-disposal  facilities,  as 
well  as  recreation  and  ciiltural  activities. 

3.  to  help  cities  and  towns  purchase  sur- 
rounding land  areas  for  residential  growth, 
for  open  space,  for  Industrial  parks,  for  rec- 
reation and  the  like. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  address,  as  you 
will  recall.  President  Nixon  also  called  for 
a  complete  reorganization  of  the  Executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government. 

While  all  the  details  are  ctlU  not  available. 
The  broad  outline  of  the  proposal  Is  known. 
If  adopted  there  would  no  longer  be  such  de- 
partments as  Agriculture,  Labor,  or  Com- 
merce. New  departments  would  bo  organized 
around  functions  and  major  objectives  rather 
than  groups  of  constituents. 

At  the  present  time,  if  a  county  oflBclal 
wants  help  with  the  flnanclng  of  a  sewage 
treatment  facility,  he  could  go  to  three  or 
four  different  departments  and  agencies 
which  have  related  programs. 

The  President  has  proposed  that  seven 
Cabinet-level  departments  be  consolidated 
Into  four:  a  Department  of  Economic  De- 
velopment; a  Department  of  Community  De- 
velopment; a  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources; and  a  Department  of  Human  Re- 
sotirces.  This  reorganization  may  not  go  sail- 
ing through  the  Congress  because  it  would 
probably  mean  a  major  reorganization  of  the 
Committees  of  Congress.  That's  probably 
enough  to  say  to  justify  a  comment  that  It 
may  take  a  while  before  such  a  reorganiza- 
tion can  take  place. 

But  there  Is  a  drive  on  to  streamline  the 
Federal  bureaucracy — to  make  it  more  re- 
sponsive— and  to  move  more  decision-making 
power  closer  to  the  people.  President  Nixon 
has  called  It  a  "New  American  Revolution." 

I  believe  he  understood  the  mood  of  the 
country  when  he  said,  the  people  are  fed  up 
with  government  at  all  levels.  The  people  are 
demanding  reform — they  are  finally  con- 
vinced that  all  the  brains  and  wisdom  are  not 
concentrated  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac. 

In  Agriculture — as  in  other  areas — the  New 
American  Revolution  will  focus  a  renewed 
reliance  on  Individual  Initiative — and  local 
control. 

Whether  you  like  it  or  not — you.  who  make 
your  living  in  agriculture,  cannot  sit  on  the 
sidelines  any  longer.  Whether  you  want  to 
be  or  not,  you  are  now  in  the  front  lines  of 
this  New  American  Revolution — and  I  wish 
you  well.  As  your  Senator  in  Washington,  111 
do  everything  I  can  to  pass  you  the  ammuni- 
tion. 
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SOVIET  CIVIL  DEFENSE 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  CAijroaMU 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  RKPRE3ENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  23,  1971 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  incident  which  took  place  over  the 
weekend  concerning  the  U.S.  civil  defense 
system  perhaps  this  is  a  good  time  to 
take  another  look  at  the  civil  defense 
procedures  and  doctrine  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  An  article  in  the  November-De- 
cemtKr  1970  issue  of  Survive  magazine 
by  Leon  Ooure.  one  of  America's  fore- 
most authorities  on  civil  defense  matters 
who  Is  currently  director  of  Soviet 
Studies  at  the  University  of  Miami's 
Center  for  Advanced  International 
Studies  and  a  consultant  for  the  Office 
of  Civil  Defense,  brings  us  up  to  date 
on  Soviet  efforts  in  this  field. 

Particular  attention  should  be  called 
to  Mr.  Ooure's  assessment  of  the  Soviet 
doctrine  which  calls  for  preemptive,  or 
sneak  attack.  The  hypothesis  that  the 
Soviets  were  aiming  at  developing  a  sure 
second  strike  deterrent  force  and  nothing 
more  was  simply  a  figment  of  someone's 
imagination  which  somehow  got  written 
into  policy  and  became  a  basis  for  our 
own  activities  in  the  field  of  strategic 
defense.  As  Khrushchev  said  the  losing 
side  will  always  resort  to  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons;  meaning  that  It  would 
be  absurd  for  the  side  which  plans  to  win 
not  to  use  them  first.  The  Soviets,  of 
course,  plan  to  be  the  winning  side.  If 
they  can  Induce  the  United  States  to  con- 
tinue its  lackadaisical  approach  to  the 
question  of  national  defense  there  Is  little 
doubt  that  Kremlin  objectives  will  be 
transformed  into  a  tragic  reality  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

The  article  follows : 
SoviXT  Cim.  Defexsz  :  CxrhMntn  DocTsim 
(By  Leon  Ooure) 

To  (UscuM  ClTll  Defenae  U  to  think  about 
the  "unthlntable."  Many  prominent  Ameri- 
cans have  said  In  effect  that  nuclecir  war  \a 
"unthinkable"  because  no  rational  leader 
would  ever  resort  to  It.  Thus  McOeorge 
Bundy,  former  national  security  adviser  to 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson,  wrote  In 
1969: 

"In  the  real  world  of  real  political  lead- 
ers— whether  here  or  in  the  Soviet  Union — 
a  decision  that  would  bring  even  one  hydro- 
gen bonxb  on  one  city  of  one's  own  country 
would  be  recognized  In  advance  as  a  catas- 
trophic blunder;  ten  bombs  on  ten  cities 
would  b«  a  disaster  beyond  history:  and  a 
hundred  bombs  on  a  hundred  cities  are  un- 
thinkable." 

Unfortunately,  such  a  Judgment  Is  not 
only  historically  wrong — the  Soviet  Union 
suffered  the  equivalent  loss  of  far  more 
than  ten  cities  in  1941  when  the  Oermans 
occupied  most  of  European  Russia,  yet  It 
survived — but  may  also  err  in  assuming  that 
the  Soviet  leader*  hold  similar  views.  It  Is 
Indeed  one  aspect  of  our  fwychology  that  we 
have  tended  to  endow  the  Soviet  leaders 
with  ever  greater  measures  of  rationality 
(In  our  meaning  of  the  word)  in  proportion 
to  the  growth  of  Soviet  military  power.  Un- 
fortunately, the  men  in  the  Kremlin,  while 
they  are  likely  to  view  a  war  initiated  by  the 
United  States  as  a  "catastrophe,"  do  not 
believe  war  to  be  "unthinkable."  Indeed, 
they  regard  the  poasibility  of  a  war  as  suf- 
ficiently real   to  require  the  Soviet  Union 
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to  continue  to  Invest  It*  relatively  scarce 
resources  not  only  in  a  deterrent  capability, 
but  more  significantly,  in  what  they  appear 
to  believe  may  be  a  capability  to  survive 
and  win  it.  "The  defensive  might  of  the 
Soviet  Union,"  said  Kosygin  on  June  10. 
1970,  "must  be  Invincible  In  the  full  sense 
of  the  word." 

The  Soviet  Union  has  always  taken  the 
danger  of  war  serloxisly.  and  preparations 
for  it  have  always  been  at  the  forefront  of 
the  leadership's  concern.  History  has  con- 
firmed that  military  power  was  not  only  es- 
sential to  Soviet  survival,  but  Is  also  the  key 
factor  In  the  emergence  of  the  Soviet  Union 
as  a  super-state. 

Soviet  concern  over  the  poaelblUty  of  war 
and  with  the  problem  of  survival  has  led 
to  its  Interest  In  Civil  Defense.  This  interest 
dates  from  the  inception  of  the  Soviet  State. 
Only  the  scale  and  level  of  Investment  in  It 
have  varied,  and  Its  character  and  organiza- 
tion have  periodically  changed  in  accord- 
ance with  Soviet  perceptions  of  the  chang- 
ing nature  of  war  and  technology.  A  national 
Ctvll  Defense  system  called  "Local  Anti-Air 
Defense"  (MPVO)  was  first  established  in 
1932.  However,  modern  Soviet  Civil  Defense 
dates  from  1961  when  It  was  renamed  "Civil 
Defense  of  the  USSR"  and  control  over  It 
wae  transferred  from  the  Ministry  of  Interior 
to  the  Ministry  of  Defense. 

The  change  underscored  the  Importance 
of  an  integrated  national,  as  oppoeed  to  a 
local,  civil  defense  system,  which  is  said  to 
be  required  by  the  nuclear  threat  and  the 
character  of  modern  means  of  weapons 
delivery.  At  the  same  time,  the  greater  im- 
portance of  Civil  Defense  was  reflected  in 
the  appointment  of  a  Marshal  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  V.  Chuikov,  as  Chief  of  the  Civil 
Defense  of  the  USSR. 

More  recently  the  Importance  of  Soviet 
Civil  Defense  was  further  enhanced  when 
Brezhnev  called  for  Its  further  Improvement 
at  the  23rd  Party  Congress  in  1966  and  again 
in  a  speech  In  1967.  This  high-level  endorse- 
ment by  the  Chief  of  the  CPSU,  the  first  of 
Its  kind  since  World  War  II,  has  resulted  in 
giving  Soviet  Civil  Defense  far  greater  scope 
and  momentum  than  hitherto,  as  well  as 
more  leverage  in  asking  for  Increased  In- 
vestments. 

There  are  still  many  things  about  the 
Soviet  Civil  Defense  program  which  remain 
unluiown  to  us  because  of  Soviet  secrecy. 
Thus,  we  do  not  know  the  exact  size  of  Its 
organization.  Its  costs,  or  its  degree  of  readi- 
ness. However,  there  Is  evidence  from  Soviet 
and  non-Soviet  sources  which  indicates  that 
It  Is  not  a  mere  paper  program,  but  one  that 
has  and  continues  to  receive  large  Invest. 
ments  of  resources  and  manpower  on  a  scale 
which  makes  It  probably  the  largest  effort 
of  Its  kind  In  the  world  today. 

When  one  examines  the  Soviet  Civil  De- 
fense program  and  Its  underlying  doctrine 
one  may  decide  at  first  glance  that  some  as- 
p>ects  of  It  are  obsolete  or  unrealistic.  How- 
ever, before  passing  Judgment  one  should  be 
careful  to  take  into  account  the  character 
of  the  Soviet  system  and  the  state  of  its 
economy,  as  well  as  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Soviet  views  on  the  nature  of  modem  war 
and  the  likely  circumstances  for  its  occur- 
rence. 

THE   SOVIET   VIEW   OF   THE   TBBBAT 

The  current  Soviet  public  view  of  the 
threat  facing  the  Soviet  Union  seems  to 
Justify  its  Ctvll  Defense  program.  One  strik- 
ing aspect  of  the  Soviet  treatment  of  this 
question  is  that  It  in  no  way  reflects  the 
more  optimistic  views  sometimes  held  in  the 
West.  Despite  the  SALT  negotiations  and 
efforts  to  reduce  East-West  tensions,  Soviet 
views  on  peaceful  coexistence  are  far  re- 
moved from  ours.  Soviet  spokesmen  reject 
the  notion  that  peaceful  coexistence  sig- 
nifies any  real  moderation  in  Bast- West  rela- 
tions. P^>r  example,  an  article  m  the  govem- 
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ment  newspaper.  Izveatiia,  states  that:  "the 
policy  of  peaceful  coexistence  Is  imbued  with 
deep  class  content  and,  therefore,  has  noth- 
ing la  common  with  bourgeois  and  petty 
bourgeois  pacifism."  Not  only  will  the 
struggle  continue,  but  the  threat  of  an 
armed  conflict  is  said  to  be  intensifying .  Por 
example,  Brezhnev  Insists  that  the  danger  of 
war  wlU  not  only  persist  as  long  as  imperial. 
Ism  survives,  but  that  the  present  stage  la 
marked  by  a  specially  acute  struggle  between 
communism  and  capitalism  In  the  fields  of 
Ideology,  politics  and  economics  Thus  h« 
said  on  May  27,  1970: 

"We  live  In  an  age  of  acute  struggle 
between  the  two  systems  In  the  world  arena 
Imperialism  has  not  laid  down  its  arms.  The 
International  situation  requires  that  we 
should  strengthen  the  defense  potential  and 
oombat  readiness  of  the  Soviet  troops.  This  is 
our  sacred  duty." 

The  old  Stalinist  doctrine  of  capitalist 
encirclement  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  of  the 
inevitability  of  war  with  the  capitalist 
powers,  which  Khrushchev  dropped  in  IBM, 
Is  now  being  replaced  with  the  stlU  older" 
Leninist  doctrine  that  as  socialism  Is  Increas- 
ingly victorious  in  the  world  the  desperate 
capitalists  become  more  irrational  and  vio- 
lent m  their  attempts  to  save  themselves. 
For  example.  Marshal  of  the  Soviet  Union 
Orechko.  the  Minister  of  Defense,  wrote  on 
April   18.  1970: 

"The  course  of  modern  social  development 
confirms  the  Ideas  expressed  by  Lenin  that 
the  more  substantial  socialism's  victories 
are.  the  more  stubborn  the  resistance  of  the 
imperialist  bourgeoisie  becomes.  Not  wishing 
to  reckon  with  the  lessons  of  history,  im- 
perialist reaction  seeks  a  way  out  in  various 
kinds  of  adventures  and  provocations,  and  In 
direct  use  of  military  force." 

These  arguments  serve  to  Justify  Increased 
Soviet  defense  expenditures  and  demands  on 
the  population  to  prepare  for  defense.  Por 
example,  a  member  of  the  ruling  Politburo, 
Shelest,  said  recently: 

"Political  vigilance,  hatred  for  the  class 
enemy,  and  readiness  to  stand  In  defense  of 
our  socialist  Motherland  must  be  Increased 
among  our  people." 

Marshal  of  the  Soviet  Union  Konev  put  It 
In  a  nutshell  when  he  wrote  In  Uve»tiia: 
"An  enemy  is  an  enemy.  It  Is  essential  that 
every  Soviet  citizen  be  hardened  and  ready 
for  the  clash  with  the  class  enemy." 

The  Chinese  threat  to  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
also  mentioned.  Thus,  Chulkov  writes  In  the 
1969  edition  of  his  pamphlet  Civil  Defense  in 
the  Missile  Nuclear  Age: 

"At  this  time  It  Is  difficult  to  determine 
how  much  nuclear  capability  China  can  plan 
for  and  how  soon  the  militaristic  clique  of 
Mao  Tse-tung  can  accumulate  it,  but  having 
In  hand  nuclear  weapons  and  even  more  so 
strategic  missiles,  the  Maoists  can  threaten 
any  country  with  nuclear  attack." 

However,  references  to  a  Chinese  threat 
are  not  used  to  the  same  extent  in  Soviet 
literature  to  Justify  the  civil  defense  program 
as  the  alleged  danger  posed  by  the  United 
States,  Of  course,  the  Soviet  leaders  may  find 
It  politically  Inexpedient  to  explain  their 
defense  preparations  In  terms  of  China, 
especially  as  they  often  criticize  Peking's 
militarism.  But  the  scope  and  character  of 
the  Soviet  Civil  Defense  Program  are  far  too 
comprehensive  and  Intensive  to  be  primarily 
designed  to  coiJe  with  the  threat  of  a  Chinese 
attack. 

Soviet  concern  with  defense,  including  civil 
defense,  seems  also  to  derive  from  a  view 
of  war  which  appears  to  be  quite  different 
from  that  of  the  United  States.  Following 
the  loss  of  U.S.  nuclear  monopwly.  the  United 
States  has  Increasingly  concentrated  on  de- 
terring nuclear  war  with  relatively  Uttle  at- 
tention being  paid  to  what  happens  If  the 
deterrent  falls.  The  Soviet  Union,  however, 
sUll  thinks  not  only  about  deterring  a  sur- 
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^M  Attack  but  also  in  terms  of  war-flght- 
{T andwar-wlnnmg  capabilities.  "While  rec- 
^^»umg  that  in  a  nuclear  war  the  Soviet 
nnm^ould  suffer  grievous  damage,  the 
official  view  rejects  the  Western  noUon  of 
R  state  of  mutual  terror  because  this  leads 
to  "oaclflsm"  and  may  hamper  Soviet  for- 
^  policy-  instead  It  Is  argued  that  "vlc- 
rij,"  U  possible  provided  that  the  Armed 
iSces  are  in  a  high  state  of  readiness,  the 
fnem's  attack  Is  blunted  by  a  pre-emptive 
rtrike  i  e  a  Soviet  first-strike,  and  measures 
are  taken  to  achieve  a  superior  survival  ca- 

nabllity. 

Thus  according  to  Major-Oeneral  Sokolov, 
First  Deputy  Minister  of  Defense,  Soviet  mil- 
itary doctruie  states  that  "sudden  massive 
nuclear  sulkes  can  in  a  very  large  measure 
determine  the  enUre  subsequent  course  of 
the  war  result  in  enormous  losses,  and  place 
ft  people  and  a  nation  in  an  extremely  dif- 
ficult situation."  The  targets  of  such  an 
attack  are  said  to  be: 

"The  means  of  nuclear  attack  of  the  ag- 
ereeaor,  his  industrial  and  admlnlstratlve- 
poUtloal  centers.  Important  communication 
oenters,  army  and  n&va.\  bases,  and  large 
groupings  of  troops.  The  destruction  of  these 
targets  may  exert  a  decisive  influence  on  the 
entire  course  of  war." 

Even  though,  according  to  the  Soviet  view, 
the  "Other  side"  is  by  defUilUon  the  "ag- 
greMor,"  this  does  not  mean  that  the  So- 
viet Union,  like  the  United  Statee,  Is  going 
to  depend  for  Ite  defense  primarily  on  a 
retaliatory  strike,  especially  not  in  view  of 
the  "decisive"  character  of  the  first  strike. 
ConaequenUy,  Soviet  doctrine  calls  for  a 
•pre-emptive"  attack.  Thus,  Marshal  of  the 
Soviet  Union  Krylov,  the  Commander  In 
Chief  of  the  Strategic  Missile  Forces,  wrote 
on  Pelwuary  20,  1970  that  "a  counter-blow 
(Gic)  can  exert  a  determining  Influence  on 
the  whole  course  of  the  war."  Lleutenant- 
Oeneral  Shuvyrln.  First  Deputy  Chief  of  the 
Civil  Defense  Staff  of  the  USSR,  has  described 
the  most  optimistic  version  of  what  may 
happen  to  the  Soviet  Union : 

"One  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  aggres- 
sors (i.e.  the  U.S.)  will  not  be  able  to  make 
full  use  for  their  purposes  of  their  strategic 
means  of  attack.  A  portion  of  their  means 
of  weapons  delivery  will  be  destroyed  or 
damaged  before  their  launching — while  they 
are  still  on  their  launch  sites,  bases  and  air- 
fields; another  portion  will  be  destroyed  or 
damaged  In  flight  by  weapons  of  the  Air 
Defense  .  .  .;  still  another  portion  of  the 
missiles  and  aircraft  will  fall  to  reach  their 
targets  for  technical  reasons  (I.e.  malfunc- 
tions) .  .  .  (However)  some  portion  of  the 
nuclear,  chemical  and  bacteriological  weap- 
ons may  reach   their   targets." 

We  do  not  know,  of  course,  whether  or  to 
what  extent  such  views  are  actually  shared 
by  the  Soviet  leaders.  However,  the  Soviet 
deployment  of  their  SS-9's,  which  appear  to 
have  a  real  oounter-force  capability,  the  ini- 
tial deployment  of  the  Soviet  ABM's  around 
Leningrad  and  Moscow  rather  than  to  pro- 
tect strategic  missile  sites,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  Soviet  Civil  Defense  system  are 
suggestive  In  this  respect. 

THE    MISSION    OP    CIVIL    DETENSE 

The  Soviet  view  of  war  is  reflected  In  the 
Soviet  Civil  Defense  program  and  Its  doctrine. 
This  doctrine  is  based  on  the  assertion  that 
survival  and  victory  In  a  nuclear  war  are  Im- 
possible without  assuring  the  protection  of 
the  population,  the  economy,  the  tulmln- 
istratlon  and  sources  of  food.  For  example. 
Civil  Defense  Chief  Marshal  Chulkov,  wrote 
In  January  1970 : 

"We  stand  on  the  premise  that  In  nuclear 
warfare  the  one  who  will  hold  out  will  be  he 
»ho  Is  able  to  preserve  peoples  lives,  to  In- 
sure continuity  of  management  and  the  sur- 
vivability of  production  of  the  national  econ- 
omy, and  to  safeguard  crops  and  livestock 
from  destruction  .  .  ." 
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In  brief.  It  Is  asserted  over  and  over  again 
that  national  survival  and  "victory"  In  a 
nuclear  war  are  Impossible  without  an  ef- 
fective Civil  Defense,  which  therefore  Is  an 
essential  element  of  the  overall  Soviet  de- 
fense capability.  Por  this  reason.  Civil  De- 
fense is  said  to  be  an  Important  concern  of 
the  CommuiUst  party  and  of  the  Soviet  Oov- 
emment,  and  It  is  each  citizen's  "patriotic 
duty"  to  participate  in  it. 

Soviet  Civil  Defense  is  required  to  deal 
with  a  range  of  threats,  including  nuclear, 
chemical,  bacteriological  and  conventional 
weapons  as  well  as  natural  disasters.  Soviet 
concern  with  defense  against  CW  and  BW, 
which  they  allege  the  United  States  Is  plan- 
ning to  use  In  a  war.  Is  vmdlmlnlshed  to  this 
day  and  adds  considerably  to  the  cost  of  the 
program.  It  is  said  that  these  weapons  are 
especially  suited  for  population  attacks  and 
may  be  part  of  a  campaign  to  paralyze  the 
economy  and  prevent  poet-attack  recovery. 

In  conclusion,  the  main  mission  of  Soviet 
Civil  Defense  Is: 

(1)  Protection  of  the  population, 

(2)  Assuring  the  continuing  operation  of 
critical  Industries  and  services  In  wartime, 

(8)  Protection  of  food,  crops,  livestock  and 
water, 

(4)  Training  the  entire  population  in  Civil 
Defense,  and 

(6)  Conducting  large-scale  rescue,  flre- 
fighting  and  repair  work  following  an  attack. 


ANNUAL  CIRCUS  CITY  FESTIVAL 
IN  PERU.  IND. 


HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  23.  1971 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  Sat- 
urday, February  27,  1971,  NBC  television 
will  chronicle  one  of  the  most  unique 
events  to  take  place  in  my  State  of  Indi- 
ana. Beginning  at  11  a.m.  on  that  day, 
the  network  will  present  "Circus  Town," 
an  hour  devoted  to  the  story  of  the 
amateur  Circus  City  Festival  celebrated 
each  year  in  Peru,  Ind. 

At  a  time  of  extensive  criticism  of  the 
televised  media  and  its  overwhelming 
effect  on  Americans,  I  believe  this  s(>ecial 
program  is  an  indication  of  people- 
oriented  television  at  its  finest.  The  NBC 
program  captures  the  efforts  undertaken 
annually  by  a  small  Indiana  community 
in  a  program  designed  for  viewing  by 
Americans  of  all  ages. 

Peru's  annual  Circus  City  Festival  is 
one  of  Indiana's  bigger  historically  based 
events.  Amateur  circus  stars  of  this  town, 
once  know  as  the  "Circus  Capital  of  the 
World,"  stage  a  huge  Circus  City  show 
complete  with  parade,  carnival  attrac- 
tions, and  authentic  circus  displays. 

Situated  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Mississinewa  and  Wabash  Rivers,  once 
used  by  the  Miami  Indians  as  highways, 
Peru's  history  is  replete  with  Indian  lore. 
The  city  is  the  seat  of  Miami  County, 
named  after  the  Indian  tribe  which  oc- 
cupied the  area  before  settlement  by  the 
white  man.  Chief  Tecumseh  in  1812  made 
his  final  attempt  to  organize  the  Indians 
of  the  Middle  West  into  a  confederation 
and  to  enlist  them  with  the  British 
against  the  United  States  during  a  spe- 
cial coimcil  meeting  near  Peru.  Discour- 
agement led  him  to  leave  later  that  year 
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for  Canada  to  join  the  British  in  the 
War  of  1812. 

The  Cliffs  of  the  Seven  Double  Pillars, 
located  above  a  river  bend,  is  the  location 
of  the  first  white  man's  trading  post  in 
Indiana,  or  so  Indian  legend  goes. 
Frances  Slocum  State  Forest  in  Miami 
County  is  the  site  of  the  grave  of  Prances 
Slocum,  the  Pennsylvania  white  girl 
adopted  by  the  Delaware  Indians  in  1778. 

Ben  Wallace  laid  the  foimdation  for 
Peru's  fame  as  the  winter  quarters  for  a 
majority  of  the  Nation's  leading  circuses. 
In  1883.  he  boiight  a  defunct  traveling 
show  which  consisted  of  a  band  wagon,  a 
one-eyed  lion,  a  camel,  two  monkeys,  a 
few  dogs,  a  spotted  horse,  and  an  ele- 
phant named  Diamond.  With  that  show 
stock,  Wallace  and  a  partner,  James 
Anderson,  started  their  entertainment 
adventure.  They  trained  the  elephant  in 
a  railroad  roundhouse.  Their  first  ex- 
hibition was  staged  in  Peru,  initiating 
what  later  became  the  famed  Hagenbeck- 
Wallace  Circus. 

In  later  years  the  American  Circus 
Corp.  provided  in  Peru  winter  quarters 
for  some  of  the  foremost  circuses  in 
America.  Scores  of  red  sheds  housed  ani- 
mals and  equipment  for  Ringling  Broth- 
ers. Bamum  &  Bailey  and  others.  Land 
on  both  sides  of  the  historic  Slociun 
TraU— an  old  Indian  trail— for  about  half 
a  mile  was  used  by  the  corporation  as 
a  pasture  for  the  circus  animals.  Zebra, 
camels,  llamas,  and  elephants  grazed 
near  Indiana  cornfields  and  farmhouses. 

The  Bearss  Hotel,  which  has  uninter- 
ruptedly served  as  the  town's  leading 
hostelry  since  1837,  is  the  home  of  several 
retired  circus  performers. 

Each  year  the  residents  of  Peru,  Ind.. 
revive  memories  of  circus  pageantry  to 
involve  an  entire  community  in  the  com- 
memoration of  a  bit  of  fading  American 
history.  NBC's  hour-long  special  will  this 
year  allow  people  across  the  Nation  to 
join  in  the  festival  marking  that  special 
era. 


POPULATION  ISSUE  STUMPS 
NEW  DELHI 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

or    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1971 

Mr.  CARTER,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
passage  of  the  legislation  to  provide 
family  planning  services  and  population 
research  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  United  States  made  a  great 
step  forward  toward  population  control. 
It  is  entirely  possible  that  with  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  population  control  in  the 
United  States  will  become  a  reality.  How- 
ever, an  article  by  an  erudite  editorialist, 
Marquis  Childs,  reveals  the  almost  hope- 
less plight  of  India. 

In  some  20  years,  unless  the  population 
rate  is  slowed,  the  p(H)Ulation  of  India 
will  reach  1  billion.  Such  assistance  and 
education  and  expertise  as  we  can  give 
the  Indian  Government  in  this  fl«ht  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  should  be 
forthcoming. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  the  editorial  for 
perussd  of  the  Members: 
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(Prom  ths  Washington  Post,  Fsb.  22.  1971] 

Population  Issuk  Stumps  Nrw  Delhi 

(By  Marquis  Cbllda) 

It  was  said  to  b«  the  worst  natural  disaster 
In  this  century.  The  howling  winds,  the  great 
surge  of  the  tidal  wave  swept  as  many  as  a 
half-million  people  to  death  from  their  pre- 
carious hold  on  life  In  the  Ganges  Delta  of 
East  Pakistan.  Headlines  bloomed  for  a  few 
daya.  the  United  SUtes  rushing  aid — a  tea- 
spoon to  ball  out  the  ocean  in  terms  of  actual 
needs,  then  back  to  the  old  preoccupations. 

Pakistan  today  has  more  people  than  It  bad 
before  the  disaster.  It  took  only  36  days  to 
make  up  the  loss — so  rapid  is  the  population 
Increase  In  that  watery  part  of  the  world 
where  the  line  between  life  and  death,  hun- 
ger and  a  few  handfuls  of  rice,  Is  so  slight. 

The  ticking  of  the  population  bomb  grows 
louder  despite  all  the  cheery  talk  about  the 
green  revolution  and  the  bigger  crops  of  rice 
and  wheat.  The  Popiilatlon  Reference  Bu- 
reau, which  doea  such  valuable  work  In 
marshalling  the  facts  and  showing  what  they 
mean,  has  Just  oome  up  with  a  startling  pro- 
jection for  the  Indian  subcontinent. 

By  1990  or  1995  India  will  have  a  population 
of  one  billion.  That  means  a  density  of 
peoples  14  times  greater  than  that  In  the 
United  States.  It  would  be  like  putting  aU 
205  million  Americans  In  the  state  of  Texas. 

If  the  leaders  of  India  were  to  conclude 
tomorrow  that  their  country  could  support  a 
billion  people  at  tolerable  levels  of  health 
and  civility,  but  not  larger  population,  they 
would  have  to  flrirf  ways  to  cut  the  continu- 
ing birth  rate  of  40  to  45  per  thousand  by 
more  than  half  in  the  next  decade  or  so.  This 
rellecta  the  fact  that  nearly  45  per  cent  of 
the  public  are  under  15  years  of  age  with 
many  reproductive  ye«u-8  ahead. 

As  much  as  any  other  government  in  the 
world.  India  has  pushed  population  con- 
trols In  a  variety  of  ways.  An  official  family 
planning  program  Is  20  years  old,  but  It  waa 
not  untU  1965  that  It  was  given  a  forceful 
impetus.  Two  activist  members  of  the  ad- 
ministration In  New  Delhi  got  behind  a 
greatly  enlarged  efTort  and  In  that  year  a  vari- 
ety of  outside  organizations.  Including  the 
U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID),  chipped  In  with  technical  help,  ad- 
vice and  money  for  population  control. 
Clinics  were  opened  throughout  the  country 
amidst  a  great  stir  of  hopefxil  activity. 

Yet  as  John  P.  Lewis,  who  was  head  of 
AID  in  India  for  four  years  and  Is  now  dean 
of  the  WoodTOW  Wilson  school  at  Princeton, 
says  In  a  special  report  to  the  Population 
Reference  Bureau,  all  International  agencies 
have  agreed  during  the  past  year  that  India 
is  not  making  it  on  birth  control.  The  present 
system  can  cover  at  beat  one-third  of  the 
100  million  Indian  couples  of  reproductive 
age  by  1973-74,  the  end  of  the  current  five- 
year  plan  doubling  the  money  for  controls. 

The  earnest  planners  are  up  against  what 
is  In  peoples'  minds — fears,  prejudices,  hopes 
out  of  ancient  traditions  and  beliefs.  What- 
ever haa  been  learned  thus  far  about  the  mo- 
tivation of  Indian  families.  Dean  Lewis  notes, 
confirms  the  common  impression  that  the 
average  Indian  couple  wants  at  least  two 
surviving  sons.  Since  daughters  are  approxi- 
mately as  numerous  as  sons  yet  far  lower  In 
the  scale  of  desirability  (Women's  Lib,  please 
note) .  It  Is  obvious  that  tradition  will  keep 
India's  birth  rate  high  as  long  as  the.'-e  Is  no 
fundamental  change  In  motivation. 

India  has  a  nationw  de  election  in  March. 
Judging  from  reports  out  of  New  E»elhl.  the 
campaign  sounds  like  an  American  political 
contest.  That  Is  to  say.  candidates  are  talkKg 
about  so-called  Issues,  with  personal  ani- 
mosities playing  a  large  part,  that  have  little 
to  do  with  that  vast  subcontinent  and  Its 
myriad  of  peoples  and  problems.  Only  the 
remarkable  woman  who  Is  prime  minister. 
Indira  Gandhi,  the  daughter  of  the  great  hero 
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of  Indian  freedom,  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  seems 
to  be  taking  a  stern  line  on  what  her  country 
must  do  to  come  through. 

The  facts,  as  the  Population  Reference  Bu- 
reau makes  so  clear,  are  inescapable.  India's 
population  passed  the  555  million  mark  in 
1970.  The  growth  rate  Is  14  million  a  year. 
Ready  or  not,  here  they  come,  and  how  to 
change  the  pictures  In  peoples'  minds  stumps 
the  beet  of  planners. 


HUNGER  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  23.  1971 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
question  that  hunger  is  a  very  serious 
problem  in  America.  The  Nixon  admin- 
istration recognized  the  need  for  immedi- 
ate action  and  has  taken  affirmative 
steps  toward  eliminating  this  problem. 

I  Invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  an 
article  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  February  5,  1971.  which  discusses  the 
gains  made  by  the  administration  in  its 
fight  to  combat  hunger  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AOMINISTEATION     Is    POUND    MAKING    SIGNIFI- 
CANT  Gains   in   Fight   Against   Hunger 

(By  Jack  Rosenthal) 
Washington. — The  Nixon  Administra- 
tion's antlhunger  program  has  produced  sig- 
nificant often  dramatic  gains,  reports  on  the 
program  from  10  areas  around  the  country, 
disclosed  today.  But  the  Job  Is  only  half  done, 
many  of  the  poor  people  and  experts  Inter- 
viewed said,  and  they  now  fear  a  leveling  off 
of  Federal  efforts. 

"Half  a  loaf  la  better  than  none,"  said 
one  expert.  "But  it's  still  half  a  loaf." 

On  the  eve  of  the  second  White  House 
conference  on  nutrition,  both  critics  and 
beneficiaries  cite  gains  in  the  number  of 
needy  people  receiving  food  stamps,  subsi- 
dized school  lunches  and  other  Federal  food 
assistance. 

In  New  York  City,  for  example,  the  num- 
ber of  people  benefited  has  Jumped  four 
times  since  the  Nixon  Administration  took 
office.  It  has  doubled  Just  since  September. 

But  at  the  same  time,  large  numbers  of 
needy  people  still  are  not  reached,  reports 
from  the  10  areas  Indicated.  The  750.000  peo- 
ple now  receiving  foodstamps  In  New  York 
City  are  estimated  to  be  only  38  per  cent  of 
those  eligible. 

DEPazsszD  conditions 
In  such  places  as  Seattle  and  Detroit,  de- 
pressed economic  conditions,  appear,  even  in 
the  face  of  sharply  Increased  Federal  food  as- 
sistance, to  have  swollen  the  number  of  the 
needy.  And.  despite  Presidential  assertion  of 
"an  Impressive  record  Indeed,"  a  coalition  of 
antlhunger  groups  Insisted  today  that  only 
half   the   needy   children   were   being   fed. 

The  Administration's  budget  for  antlhun- 
ger programs,  meanwhile,  is  leveling  off,  says 
Robert  B.  Chaote,  a  leading  Washington  au- 
thority on  hunger.  The  Administration  de- 
serves recognition  for  what  It  has  done,  he 
said  today,  "but  the  new  budget  figures 
seem  to  be  more  of  an  epitaph  than  a  prog- 
ress report." 

The  new  White  House  conference  Is  a 
follow-up  to  the  broad,  contentioua  confer- 
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ence  of  3,000  consumers.  Industry  represent- 
atives and  poor  people  that  was  held  in 
Washington  for  three  days  In  December 
1969. 

stmvirr  confikms  mant 

By  contrast,  the  one-day  meeting  tomor- 
row will  be  limited  to  about  200  participants 
few  if  any  of  them  poor,  and  will  be  held 
in  distant  colonial  Williamsburg,  Va. 

The  participants.  In  their  evaluation  of 
progress  since  the  1969  conference,  will  hear 
reports  of  significant  gains  from  Admlnlstra- 
tlon  spokesmen. 

i4any  of  these  gains  are  confirmed  strik- 
ingly by  the  New  York  Times  survey,  which 
covered  10  disparate  areas  from  Maine  to 
Arizona. 

In  every  area  surveyed,  there  have  been 
substantial  gains  in  Federal  assistance.  In 
Pennsylvania,  for  example,  the  number  of 
subsidized  lunches  has  Jumped  from  25,000  t 
month  In  January,  1969,  to  almost  2.8  mil- 
lion a  month. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  number  of  recipi- 
ents of  food  stamps  has  gone  from  IIS.OOO  to 
almost  270,000  In  the  same  period.  In  Maine, 
the  number  receiving  either  stamps  or  sur- 
plus food  has  increased  In  a  year  from 
68,000  to  91.000. 

In  a  food  stamp  line  In  Collier  County, 
Fla..  a  mother  of  10  said  recently:  "We  never 
had  nothing  to  eat  at  all,  hardly,  until  we 
got  stamps.  We  don't  have  as  much  as  w« 
like,  but  It's  more  than  we  ever  had  before 
In  our  lives." 

Nationally,  Administration  statistics  show 
that  the  food  stamp  program  has  risen  from 
3.6  million  recipients  to  9.3  million  In  the 
last  year.  Spending  has  Increased  In  three 
years  from  (248-mllllon  In  1969  to  a  pro- 
jected $2-blUlon  starting  next  July. 

The  number  of  needy  children  receiving 
free  or  subsidized  school  lunches,  the  Ad- 
ministration says,  has  doubled  In  two  yean, 
and  such  lunches  should  now  be  available  to 
all  eligible  children. 

SEVERE  PBOBLXMS  REMAIN 

Despite  such  Increases,  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition remain  severe  problems  In  several 
of  the  areas  surveyed. 

The  number  of  food  stamp  recipients  In 
West  Virginia  haa  increased  almost  60  per 
cent  in  two  years.  Yet  authorities  believe 
that  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  state's  families 
Btlll  exist  on  poor  diets. 

Margaret  Lelshman,  a  nutritionist  who 
works  with  welfare  families  In  rural  Lincoln 
County,  W.  Va.,  says  they  don't  have  htinger 
pangs,  but  she  adds : 

"If  they  didn't  have  beans,  they  would  die. 
That's  why  you  see  so  many  fat  people  among 
the  poor.  But  It's  not  healthy  fat." 

In  Arizona,  the  authorities  estimate  that 
only  half  of  the  needy  schoolchildren  are 
receiving  subsidized  school  lunches.  And,  as 
is  true  with  an  estimated  18.000  Inter-clty 
schools  around  the  country,  those  schooU 
with  the  most  needy  students  often  cannot 
participate. 

"They  lack  cafeteria  facilities  and  can't 
afford  to  buy  them,"  says  Frances  Shenberger, 
the  state's  school  food  services  director. 

In  South  Carolina  "things  are  improving, " 
says  Paul  Matthias,  director  of  the  State 
Human  Relations  Council,  "but  too  slowly." 
The  number  of  children  In  the  limch  pro- 
gram has  Jumped  40,000  In  two  years,  to 
182.000.  But  Mr.  Matthias  estimates  that 
more  than  70,000  other  needy  children  are 
not  served. 

Reaching  the  hard-core  poor  Is  only  part 
of  the  problem,  the  check  discloses.  In  a 
number  of  communities  there  have  been 
rapid  Increases  among  the  "newly  needy." 

In  Seattle,  unemployment  has  climbed 
from  almost  zero  to  15  per  cent  in  30  months, 
and  the  unemployed  Ironically  describe  them- 
selves as  "Inflation  fighters." 
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In  the  same  period,  says  Mayor  Wes  Uhl- 
nian  the  number  of  food  stamp  recipients 
has  grown  from  "next  to  nothing  to  80,000." 

SOME    OBSTACLES 

In  feeding  the  hard-core  needy  as  opposed 
to  the  newly  needy,  says  Robert  Hatch, 
Indiana  director  of  the  National  Welfare 
Bights  Organization,  "we've  slipped  back- 
wards, but  we  don't  know  how  much." 

The  obstacles  to  broader  participation  are 
by  no  means  limited  to  Federal  spending 
levels.  In  many  areas,  particularly  where  sur- 
plus food  continues  to  be  used  rather  than 
stamps,  some  people  are  too  proud  to  par- 
ticipate. Others  do  not  know  how  to  enroU. 
Still  others  are  deterred  by  often  complex 
regulations. 

"There  are  times  when  they  Just  don't  have 
the  Ml  needed  to  purchtise  the  sttunps — and 
two  weeks  later  they  will  have  to  come  up 
with  another  $41,"  says  Arthur  Schlfl,  director 
of  the  food  stamp  program  in  New  York  City. 
"Six  consecutive  misses  and  they  are  dropped 
from  the  program.  It  takes  a  long  time  to 

apply" 

But  m  several  other  areas,  the  administra- 
tion Is  credited  with  heroic  triumphs  over 
red  tape  A  Detroit  official  says  the  subsidized 
lunch  program  "Is  the  least  cumbersome  Fed- 
eral application  I've  ever  worked  with."  In 
South  Carolina,  remote  areas  will  now  get 
food  stamps  by  mall  and  from  mobile  offices. 


THE  BLACK  12  AND  MR.  NIXON 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

or   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1971 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  recent 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  Mr.  Gene  I.  Maeroff  re- 
counts the  efforts  of  the  black  Represen- 
tatives of  the  House  to  meet  with  the 
President.  Mr.  Maeroff  supports  our  ef- 
forts and  notes  that  we  not  only  repre- 
sent the  blacks  in  our  own  districts  but 
also  the  millions  throughout  the  entire 
country  whose  pleas  would  go  un- 
answered if  not  for  us.  One  case  in  point 
is  the  fact  that  young  blacks  who  wish  to 
attend  the  military  academies  must  rely 
on  the  aid  of  the  black  Congressmen  to 
be  nominated.  Those  in  a  State  such 
as  Mississippi  would  not  have  a  fighting 
chance  to  be  recommended. 

I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  this  most  informative  article. 
Mr.  Maeroff 's  article  follows : 

[From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Feb.  20, 
1971] 
The  Black  12  and  Ms.  Nixon 
(By  Gene  I.  Maeroff) 

When  the  12  black  members  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  boycotted  President 
Nixon's  State  of  the  Union  message  a  month 
ago  there  was  a  great  cry  of  outrage  and 
Indignation. 

"How  could  they  stoop  so  low  as  to  insult 
the  President  of  the  United  States?"  critics 
demanded.  "They  are  abdicating  their  re- 
sponsibility to  represent  their  constituents. " 

Then  last  week  Cleveland's  Louis  Stokes, 
one  of  the  members  of  Congress'  Black  Cau- 
cus, refused  a  White  House  Invitation  to  Join 
several  congressmen  for  breakfast  with  Mr. 
Nixon. 

Now  comes  word,  following  these  rebuffs 
that  President  Nixon  Is  willing  to  meet  with 
the  Black  Cauctia.  This  raises  the  question 
of  whether  the  12  congressmen  were  Justi- 
fied In  snubbing  the  President. 
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Judge  f<M-  yourself.  Early  in  1970  the  Blaick 
Caucus  asked  the  White  House  for  a  private 
meeting  with  Mr.  Nixon.  Two  months  passed 
without  a  response.  When  the  answer  came 
it  was  not  from  the  F^resldent  but  from  one 
of  his  staff  members. 

Mr.  Nixon  is  very  busy  right  noiw,  the  black 
congressmen  were  told,  and  wouldn't  have 
time  for  such  a  meeting.  We  will  keep  your 
request  In  mind,  the  response  continued. 
What  It  amounted  to  was:  Don't  call  us; 
we'll  call  you. 

As  an  added  fiUlp,  there  drifted  from  the 
White  House  word  that  the  President  prefers 
to  meet  with  congressmen  In  their  "congres- 
sional" capacity,  rather  than  as  represent- 
atives of  a  particular  ethnic  or  racial  group. 

Needless  to  say,  the  call  from  the  Presi- 
dent never  came.  Black  Caucus  members  were 
further  Incensed  when  they  picked  up  a  ru- 
mor that  White  House  aide  John  D.  Erllch- 
man  had  said  that  he  didn't  think  the  Presi- 
dent ought  to  be  meeting  with  such  radicals 
as  the  members  of  the  Black  Caucus. 

And  why  shouldn't  the  President  confer 
with  the  representatives  of  some  25  million 
Americans? 

The  Black  Caucus  congressmen  represent 
many  more  people  than  those  who  reside  in 
their  districts.  Who  do  you  think,  for  in- 
stance, represents  the  black  people  In  Mis- 
sissippi? 

Certainly  not  Jamie  Whlttcn  nor  William 
Colmer  nor  either  of  the  other  two  elected 
white  Mississippi  congressmen.  Charles  Ev- 
ers,  the  black  mayor  of  Fayette,  Miss.,  said 
when  he  was  in  Cleveland  three  weeks  ago 
that  when  his  dty  needs  help  it  Is  one  of 
the  black  congressmen  from  the  North,  not 
a  white  Mississippi  congrea«nan,  who  gives 
him  aid. 

No  one  complains  about  white  congress- 
men representing  the  Interests  of  special 
groups.  Blacks,  too,  should  consolidate  their 
strength  to  wield  greater  power.  That  is  what 
politics  is  all  about. 

Anyway,  the  federal  government  has  tacit- 
ly recognized  that  the  black  congressmen 
have  a  national  constituency.  It  has  never 
before  been  published,  but  It  is  a  fact  tliat 
the  government  asks  the  black  congressmen 
to  appoint  to  the  service  academies  young 
blacks  whose  own  Southern  congressmen 
won't  appoint  them. 

Sometimes  there  is  more  to  a  story  than 
meets  the  eye. 


REVENUE  SHARINO 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

OP  ORIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  February  23,  1971 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  WLW  radio 
and  television,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  re- 
cently broadcast  an  editorial  in  support 
of  the  President's  revenue-sharing  pro- 
gram, which  I  have  supported  for  some 
time. 

Short,  and  to  the  p>oint,  I  believe  the 
editorial  will  be  of  interest  to  all  Sena- 
tors. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Retenttx  Sharing 

In  President  Nixon's  State  of  the  Union 
message,  he  talked  a  great  deal  about  rev- 
enue sharing  .  .  .  transferring  both  money 
and  decisionmaking  responsibUity  to  state 
and  local  governments. 

We  are  enthusiastic  about  the  prospect  of 
this  Important  measure  of  power  being  re- 
turned closer  to  the  people. 
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It  appears  to  us  ihat  a  revenue-sharing 
plan  is  necessary  to  put  a  halt  to  the  creep- 
ing "blg-brotherlsm"  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

It  wlU,  of  course,  give  added  power  to  our 
local  officials.  Therefore,  we  must  Increase 
our  efforts  to  see  that  we  elect  the  best 
people  available. 


LUNAR  TRIUMPH 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

op    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1971 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, recently  there  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  an  editorial  entitled  "Lunar 
Triumph."  I  Insert  these  well-stated  com- 
ments in  the  Record,  and  commend  the 
reading  of  this  excellent  editorial  to  my 
colleagues  : 

LUNAB  Trtomph 

Astronauts  Shepard  and  Mitchell  have  en- 
acted a  brilliant  chapter  In  the  history  of 
limar  exploration  these  past  two  days.  They 
spent  more  time  traveling  over  the  lunar 
stirface  and  covered  a  greater  area  of  the 
moon  than  men  have  ever  done  before.  They 
set  up  more  scientific  Instruments,  they  con- 
ducted more  experiments  than  any  of  their 
predecessors,  and  In  a  region  of  extraordinary 
geological  Interest  they  gathered  far  more 
lunar  rocks  and  soil  than  the  astronauts  of 
Appolo  11  and  12  or  the  unmanned  Soviet 
Luna  16  device.  If  they  return  safely  to  earth 
with  their  precious  cargo,  man's  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  moon  and  of  the 
origin  of  the  solar  system  are  likely  to  reach  a 
peak  well  above  the  present  level. 

The  Soviet  press  has  In  recent  days  been 
seeking  to  downgrade  the  Apollo  flights  and 
to  argue,  impUclty  and  explicitly,  that  scien- 
tific exploration  by  means  of  unmanned 
probes  such  as  those  Moscow  has  sent  to  the 
moon  and  Venus  is  adequate  for  man's  de- 
sired knowledge  of  the  solar  system.  Yet  It 
must  be  recognized  that  It  will  be  decades 
before  Instruments  can  do  on  the  moon  or 
another  planet  what  Shepard  and  Mitchell 
did  these  past  48  hours.  The  variety  of  tasks 
they  performed,  the  speed  with  which  they 
worked,  and  the  precise  detail  of  the  ob- 
servation they  reported  back  to  earth  are 
far  beyond  anything  machines  alone  are  now 
able  to  perform.  Remote-controlled  instru- 
ments are  still  clumsy,  slow  and  limited 
means  of  getting  information  as  compared 
with  astronauts  who  have  highly  trained 
and  versatile  minds  and  bodies. 

The  success  of  Apollo  14,  therefore,  should 
go  far  to  put  In  perspective  the  relative 
merits  of  manned  and  unmanned  space  ex- 
ploration. The  achievements  of  Soviet  im- 
manned  rockets  in  landing  Instruments  on 
Venus,  In  returning  three  ounces  of  moon 
dust  to  earth  and  in  putting  Lunokhod  Into 
operation  on  the  lunar  surface  were  in  every 
way  remarkable.  But  now  the  exploits  of 
Shepard  and  Mitchell  have  provided  vivid  evi- 
dence of  how  much  more  men  can  do  In  space 
than  even  the  most  ingenious  Instrtmients 
now  available. 

Prom  a  long-range  point  of  view  there  Is 
no  real  conflict  between  the  two  types  of 
space  exploration.  Both  are  Important,  use- 
ful and,  in  fact,  essential.  It  is  In  planetary 
exploration  that  Instruments  now  offer  the 
greatest  promise,  for  they  can  go  to  Venus, 
Mars  and  more  distant  planets  in  the  period 
immediately  ahead,  while  It  will  be  decades 
before  men  will  be  able  to  make  those  same 
Journeys.  But  on  the  moon,  as  Apollo  14  has 
shown  so  Irrefutably,  manned  visits  are  the 
most  productive  means  of  exploration. 
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INITIAL  FEDERAL  REVENUE  8HAR- 
INC3— NEW  HAMPSHIRE'S  SHARE 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or    NXW    HAMPSHIRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  23,  1971 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's general  revenue  sharing  proposal, 
which  I  cosponsored,  provides  for  an  Ini- 
tial distribution  of  $5  billion  of  Federal 
revenue  among  the  various  State  and  lo- 
cal governments.  The  Department  of  the 
Treasury  has  today  released  the  an- 
ticipated first  full-year's  allocation  of 
funds  to  States,  coimties,  cities,  and 
towns.  As  the  following  table  indicates, 
the  enactment  of  the  first  general  reve- 
nue sharing  bill  will  provide  New 
Hampshire  with  a  significant  amount  of 
financial  assistance. 

The  figures  in  the  first  column  are 
revenue  sharing  funds  a  city,  county  or 
town  would  receive  in  the  first  12  months 
under  the  plan.  The  figures  In  the  sec- 
ond column  represent  revenue  raised  by 
the  city,  town  or  county,  according  to  Its 
latest  available  report  filed  with  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau.  These  are  1966-67  figures. 

I  Include  the  tables  as  follows: 

STATE.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

ITotol  Stitt  anMunt  114,957,928;   past-through   ptmntic*. 
57.351 


LoMl 
share 


Ganeral 
r«v»nu«s 


TotJitocitin 15.460.747  $46,556,000 

Belknap  County:  LKonlaCtty 384,490  3,278.000 

Ch«shif»  County:  Ketne  City 202,332  1.725.000 

Coos  County :  B«mn  City 183.565  1.565,000 

Graftoa  County:  Lebanon  CKy 90.903  775,000 

Hillsboro  County: 

Manehtster  City 1.627.222  13.873.000 

NashuoCKv 937.415  7,992,000 

Merrimack  Coanty: 

atyol  Concord 354.111  3.019.000 

Franklin  City 146,500  1, 240.000 

Rodtingham  County:  Portsmouth 

Cl^ 499.439  4.258,000 

Stiamrd  County: 

Dover  City 480.672  4.098.000 

RochexterCity 279.395  2.382.000 

SomerworHi  City... 146.500  1.249,000 

Sullivan  County:  Ctaremont  City...  128,203  1,093.000 

ToUl  to  counbcs 1,050.135  8,953.000 

B»lkn»p  County 103.923  886.000 

Carroll  Coj-ty 36.596  312  OTO 

Cheshire  County 58,647  500.000 

Coos  County 73,661  628.000 

Gnitfon  County 82,106  700,000 

HillJtwrough  County 286.315  2.441.000 

Merrjmack  County 126,326  1,077,000 

Kockinghfm  County 140.870  1. (01,000 

Strafford  County 73.543  F27.0OO 

Sullivan  County 68. 14S  581.000 

Total  to  Townships 2.067.427  17^06^0010 

Carroll  County: 

Ctr  Con«»ay  Town 16.890  144.000 

Wolfeboro  town 20.996  179,000 

Cheshire  County: 

Jatfrey  Town. 20.878  178,000 

SwanzeyTown 12,550  107.000 

WalpoleTown 20.996  179,000 

Coos  County: 

Gorttam  Town 30.262  258.000 

Lancaster  Town 20.878  178.000 

Northumberland  Town 26.274  224  000 

Grafton  County: 

Hanover  Town 44.103  376  000 

HavarMHTawn 10.908  93.000 

LitiMoa  Town 61.814  527  000 

Ptymouth  Town 31.904  272.000 

HHhborougfi  County: 

Bedford  Town 16.069  137.000 

GonstowaTa«n 36,008  307.  OOU 

Hudson  Town 36.009  307.000 

Merrimack  Town 13.372  114.000 

MHfcnJTown 16,890  la.OOO 

PathamTown 20996  179  000 

PetarbarMife  TowK. 13,372  114,000 


Local 
ihara 

General 
ravanuas 

Mar rimacfc  County: 

Hoeksatt  Town        

tl6,890 
12,902 

36,009 

36.009 
93.366 
20.  878 
13.  372 
26.626 
44,103 

36.009 
12.902 

12.081 

43,751 

1,191,357 

(144,000 

Par*broke  Town    . 

110,000 

Rockingham  County: 

Oarry  Town 

307,000 

Cnttr  Town 

307.000 

HMipton  Town »......... 

Newmarket  Town.... ... 

796.000 
178.000 

Plaijtow  Town . 

114.000 

Rye  Town    .  ..  . 

227.000 

Salem  Town 

376.000 

Strafford  County: 

Durham  Town 

307.000 
110.000 

Sulhvan  County: 

Chsileslown  Town 

Newport  Town    . ... 

103.000 
373.000 

All  other  townships 

10.157,000 

RELIEF  FOR  THOSE  WITH 
PARKINSONS  DISEASE 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    NEW    JXKSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  23.  1971 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  carried  an  arti- 
cle announcing  a  cut  of  35  percent  in 
the  price  of  the  drug  L-dopa  used  for  the 
relief  of  symptoms  of  Parkinson  disease 
and  manufactured  by  Hoffman-La 
Roche  Inc.  of  Nutley,  N.J. 

Prom  time  to  time  I  have  been  very 
pleased  to  note  public  Interest  programs 
Initiated  by  the  very  progressive  leader- 
ship of  Hoffman-La  Roche.  I  recall  their 
pioneering  program  to  supply  free  of  cost 
medicines  to  any  indigent  patient  whose 
doctor  prescribes  a  Roche  produced 
medication. 

The  astonishing  results  reported  in 
cases  of  Parkinson's  disease  treated  by 
L-dopa  should  offer  great  hope  to  thou- 
sands who  are  and  will  become  aflSicted 
with  this  debilitating  disease. 

The  article  follows: 

Hoitman-La   Rochz   To   Cdt   L-Dopa   Prick 
OVEK  36  Pkbcknt  Nkxt  Tttbsdat 

NtrnxT,  N.J. — Hoffman-La  Roche  Inc.  said 
It  wUl  reduce  by  more  than  36%  the  price 
of  Its  Laradopa  brand  of  L-dopa.  a  new  drug 
foir  the  relief  of  symptoms  of  Parkinson's 
disease.  The  cuts  will  be  effective  next  Tues- 
day. 

Lamdopa  Is  the  only  American-produced 
L-dopa  licensed  by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. The  PDA  has  also  licensed 
Eaton  Laboratorlee.  Norwich,  N.Y.,  a  division 
of  Morton -Norwich  Products  Inc  ,  and  Inter- 
national Chemical  &  Nuclear  Corp.,  Pasadena, 
Calif.,  to  sell  L-dopa  Imported  from  Japan. 
International  Chemical's  L-dopa  Is  marketed 
domestically  by  Smltb  fQtne  &  Prench  Labor- 
atories. Philadelphia. 

Hoffman-La  Roche,  a  Swiss  concern,  alao 
announced  It  was  producing  L-dopa  "In 
quantities  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  all 
patients  stifferlng  from  Parkinson's  disease 
who  can  benefit  from  It."  The  PDA  last  year 
licensed  L-dopa.  despite  several  side  effects, 
because  of  promising  results  In  the  treat- 
ment of  Parkinson's  disease,  which  Is  marked 
by  muscular  rigidity,  tremor  and  shuffling 
gait. 

The  new  prices  Hoffnukn-La  Roche  will 
charge  to  retaJlera  for  both  tablets  and  cap- 
sules are:  600  mg.  t8  for  a  bottle  of  100  and 
$38.76  for  a  bottle  of  600.  and  In  260  mg. 
strength.  94  60  for  100  and  Ml. 26  for  600. 
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PRESS  FREEDOM  IN  A  NONWAR 

HON.  JOHN  KYL 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1971 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  midst  of 
yet  another  round  of  criticism  accusing 
the  Nixon  administration  of  endangering 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  I  would  like  to 
call  my  colleague's  attention  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  press"  personal  assessment  of 
the  news  embargo  on  the  Laotian  ma- 
neuvers. Mr.  C.  L.  Sulzberger,  of  the  New 
York  Times,  points  out  that  Instead  of 
restrictions  those  members  of  the  press 
covering  the  Vietnam  war  have  been 
given  unprecedented  freedom  of  move- 
ment and  Information.  He  also  differen- 
tiates between  censorship  to  protect  the 
lives  of  troops  participating  In  an  exer- 
cise and  actual  unwarranted  suppression 
of  the  news.  Knowing  that  all  of  us  are 
anxious  to  be  advised  of  all  sides  of  an 
issue,  I  ask  you  to  read  this  support  of 
the  Nixon  administration  news  policy, 
written  not  by  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's party  but  by  a  member  of  the  very 
profession  In  which  so  many  have  felt 
duty  bound  to  be  critical. 

The  article  follows: 

Press  Prktoom  in  a  Nonwas 
(By  C.  L.  Sulzberger) 

Paris. — The  argument  about  the  news  em- 
bargo at  the  start  of  Laotian  operations  has 
become  as  ridiculous  as  It  Is  bitter  and  dis- 
torted. What  Is  whoUy  forgotten  Is  tlie  fact 
that  American  and  other  reporters  In  Indo- 
china have  been  permitted  to  operate  with 
a  freedom,  not  to  say  abandon,  that  wotild 
have  seemed  paradisiacal  to  their  older  col- 
leagues of  World  War  n. 

Suoceaalve  United  States  commanders  In 
Southeast  Asia  got  themselves  into  a  tighter 
and  tighter  bind  by  never  daring  to  Impose 
true  military  censorship  on  their  area  for 
the  usual  reasons  of  security  and  the  saving 
of  lives.  The  explanation  for  this  was  obvi- 
ously that  we  drifted  gradually  Into  the  war, 
never  declared  formal  hostilities,  and  pre- 
sumably didn't  recognize  any  Individual 
event,  such  as  the  first  sizable  arrival  of 
An.erlcan  forces,  as  Justifying  this  customary 
precaution. 

Consequently  the  effort  simultaneously 
to  control  and  not  to  control  the  news  media 
In  Indochina  has  been  self-defeating.  Cor- 
respondents and  photogrraphers  from  papers. 
agencies  and  television  have  wandered  all 
over  the  place  with  Ingenuity  and  audacity, 
gathering  Information  sometimes  remark- 
ably exact,  sometimes  partial  and  conse- 
quently distorted,  and  sometimes  inexpertly 
deducted  from  Inaccurate  rumor. 

The  press,  thank  heavens,  tends  by  na- 
ture and  professional  training  to  be  hostile 
to  authority  and  skeptical  of  revealed  wis- 
dom. It  proudly  resents  any  restrictions  it 
fancies  may  hamper  Its  work.  It  disbelieves 
official  briefings  by  authorities  who  were  not 
themselves  witnesses  to  what  they  discuss. 
And  It  vigorously  fights  attempts  to  guide  Its 
conclusions  or  opinions. 

All  this  having  been  said  the  business  of 
fighting  history's  greatest  nonwar  is  grim 
for  everyone  concerned  and  especially  for  the 
troops,  rt  was  Insane  of  the  VJB.  military 
establishment  never  to  have  had  the  cour- 
age to  establish  reasonable,  effective  mili- 
tary censorship  In  the  theater. 

This  is  especially  true  when  considering 
that  this  Is  the  first  televised  conflict.  On- 
deliberate  distortions  of  an  over-  or  under- 
focused  camera  lens  o*n  and  do  have  pro- 
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tound  political  effect— especlaUy  when  It  la 
only  on  our  side  that  both  TV  cameras  and 
receiving  sets  exist. 

Military  censorship  Is  a  nasty,  cumber- 
gome  business  and  political  censorship,  ex- 
cept for  security  purpoees,  Is  always  Inex- 
c,uable  In  a  democracy.  What  I  mean  by 
DoUtlcal  censorship  for  security  purposes  U 
Bometlilng  Uke  withholding  infCH-mation 
about  the  site  of  oomlng  diplomatic  confer- 
ences in  order  to  protect  the  participants. 

During  World  War  11  there  were  many  vio- 
lations of  the  system's  principle.  Por  example 
the  United  States  and  Britain  Immorally  and 
needlessly  agreed  to  ban  publication  of  news 
that  Turkey  (then  a  neutral  courted  by  the 
Allies)  had  started  to  persecute  Christian 
and  Jewish  minorities,  a  fact  the  Turkish 
OoTornment    was   easily    able    to   censor    at 

borne. 

But  on  the  whole  military  censorship 
worked  fairly.  General  Elsenhower  came  to 
trust  correspondents  so  totally  that  he  con- 
fided his  plans  for  the  SicUy  Invasion  long 
before  it  hiH)pened. 

Beporters  soon  learned  It  would  be  both 
foolish  and  unpatriotic  to  attempt  to  smuggle 
out  (by  code  or  other  means)  news  that 
might  jeopardize  soldiers'  lives.  And  the  pub- 
lic uncomplainingly  accepted  this,  remaining 
so  completely  democratic  despite  necessary 
preas  limitations  that  the  British,  for  ex- 
ample, voted  the  victorious  Churchill  out  of 
office  before  the  war  with  Japan  ended. 

The  latest  fuss  about  an  information  gap 
In  Indochina  Is  essentially  unjustified.  It 
would  be  idiotic  to  have  movements  of  troops 
and  supplies  disclosed  in  too  much  detaU 
ahead  of  time  and  to  have  precise  intentions 
pinpointed  to  an  enemy  who  might  otherwise 
be  thrown  off  balance.  It  would  be  Immoral 
to  risk  American  or  South  Vietnamese  lives 
simply  in  order  to  give  a  play  by  play  descrip- 
tion of  Impending  actions. 

The  iseue  of  press  freedom  has  often  been 
confused  In  discussions  of  the  Indochina 
nonwar.  Mass  media  correspondents  should 
Indeed  be  free  to  report  with  total  freedom 
what  is  going  on  in  a  critical  episode  of  his- 
tory and  mass  media  commentators  should 
be  free  to  comment  critically. 

But  temporary  restraints  must  be  placed 
upon  observers  when  premature  dlsclostire  of 
pending  events  might  endanger  their  suc- 
cess and  swell  the  casualty  list.  This  seems 
80  obvious  that  It  shouldn't  require  mention 
but  the  half-baked  protest  occasioned  by  the 
Laotian  curbs — resulting  to  a  large  degree 
from  the  half-baked  Information  system 
prevalent  In  Southeast  Asia — makes  clarifica- 
tion necessary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

UBERTY— PROM     OUR    POINT    OP 
VIEW 
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Ohost  RmERS 


CURE  FOR  CANCER 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Tuesday.  February  23,  1971 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is.  I 
am  sure,  not  a  single  family  nor,  indeed, 
a  single  individual  in  this  Nation  today 
who  is  not  100  percent  behind  the  ad- 
ministration's determination  to  find  the 
cause  of  and  the  cure  for  cancer.  To 
every  one  of  us.  In  some  way,  cancer  is  a 
curse,  mightily  feared,  whether  it  be  In 
terms  of  our  own  well-being,  of  those 
whom  we  hold  near  and  dear,  or  of  the 
awful  burden  it  places  on  all  society. 

Medical  science  makes  tremendous  ad- 
vances each  and  every  year.  I  cannot 
conceive,  however,  of  any  greater  contri- 
bution to  the  health  and  well-being  of 
people  everywhere  than  ridding  the 
world  of  this  dread  disease. 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

or  CAuroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  23,  1971 


Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  30  years  I  have  flown  aircraft  over 
this  great  land  and  have  been  Inspired 
by  what  I  have  seen  below.  Recently  I 
read  a  series  of  messages  prepared  by  the 
Beech  Aircraft  Corp.,  which  eloquently 
tell  the  story  of  American  greatness  from 
the  viewpoint  of  a  pilot. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  will  be  inter- 
ested in  these  timely  messages: 

LiBEETT — From  Our  Point  or  View 

In  the  field  of  general  aviation,  we  are 
luckier  than  most.  Viewing  the  lady  from 
up  here,  she  looks  even  more  majestic. 

When  you  see  her  like  this,  you  begin  to 
fervently  hope  you  are  not  taking  her  for 
granted. 

This  Is  the  only  country  throughout  civili- 
zation that  has  guaranteed  absolute  freedom 
to  Its  people  for  nearly  two  whole  centuries. 

To  everyone's  surprise.  It  doesn't  breed 
anarchy.  It  breeds  enterprise. 

Free  enterprise  that  built  giant  industries, 
and  more  Jobs.  Enterprise  that  planted  the 
plains,  and  felled  the  timber  and  mined  the 
ore  and  plumbed  the  oil  and  forged  the  steel 
that  built  an  incredible  wealth  of  commerce 
shared  by  a  benevolent  culture  ...  a  soft- 
hearted open-handed  people. 

It's  what  makes  you  American. 

And  It  doesn't  hurt  you  to  be  proud  of  It. 

Remember  It  now  when  the  going  Is  so 
very  tough  and  liberty  Is  threatened  by  vio- 
lent word  and  appalling  deed. 

Remember.  Americana  must  have  that  one 
more  thing  other  than  air,  water  and  food. 
Americans  must  have  liberty.  They  love  It 
and  win  live  or  die  for  that  one  necessity 
before  all  the  others.  No  matter  what. 

Thank  God. 

God's  Country 

In  the  general  aviation  business,  we  enjoy 
a  particularly  awesome  privilege. 

Every  day,  we  see  America  on  the  grand 
scale.  With  shifting  perspectives  and  chang- 
ing lights.  It's  quite  a  spectacle.  Never  the 
same  twice. 

From  where  we  sit,  for  example,  the  small 
Individual  farms  of  the  Ore&t  Plains  sweep 
big  and  wide  In  a  magnificent  kaleidoscope 
of  line  and  color. 

Just  beautiful. 

It's  quiet  up  here.  We  can't  help  seriously 
contemplating  all  of  this  land.  Waving  with 
wheat,  crammed  with  com,  thick  with  or- 
chards and  green  pastures  where  livestock 
roam. 

The  promised  land.  It  has  fed  the  whole 
hungry  world  for  a  long,  long  time.  Makes 
you  wonder  how  we  do  It.  How  we  even  man- 
aged this  thriving,  prosjjerous  phenomenon 
called  America. 

The  answer  always  comes  out  Free  Enter- 
prise. The  Individual  taking  his  freedom  and 
building  what  be  wants  of  and  for  himself 
and  his  family.  Sooner  or  later,  everyone  In 
America  benefits  from  that  Individual  effort. 
Morally  and  materially. 

For  194  years,  we  have  proved  that  free 
enterprise  Is  no  experiment.  It  works.  Below 
us,  we  see  the  stunning  proof — from  the 
giant  cities,  small  towns  and  back  again  to 
our  generous  ground  that  gives  and  gives  yet 
never  gives  out. 

From  up  here,  It  Is  Impoesible  to  be  numb 
and  IndlfferMkt.  We  see  the  one  thing  that 
remains  constant.  This  land.  This  republic. 
This  unassailable  freedom.  This  America. 


Look  below.  Scars  on  the  plain.  That's  & 
piece  of  history  bard  to  see  unless  you're  In 
general  aviation. 

Those  deep  ruts  are  all  that  remain  of 
wagon  trains  that  snaked  across  Kansas  on 
the  first  leg  of  the  Santa  Fe  Trail. 

We  fly  that  •rail  In  a  couple  of  hours.  It 
took  the  frontier  people  a  couple  of  seasons. 
Sometimes  a  year.  Sometimes  never.  It  all 
di  Tended  on  the  opposition.  On  what  there 
was  to  eat.  On  the  wild  weather. 

Yet  their  wagons  rolled  on — over  a  strange, 
hostile  terrain  as  foreign  to  them  as  the 
moon  Is  to  us. 

What  a  breed  they  were.  Romantic,  Inven- 
tive, adaptive  and  stubborn.  Remembering 
our  pioneers,  we  hope  to  meet  their  mighty 
tough  standards. 

They,  too,  were  faced  with  frightening 
changes. 

They  had  to  help  one  another  to  survive. 
Barriers  of  reserve  fell  away.  Indifference 
never  blanketed  their  hearts. 

They  took  each  other  In.  Protected  chil- 
dren not  their  own.  Shared  scarce  food  with 
strangers.  Bent  their  backs  to  build  an- 
other man's  cabin. 

That  same  free  enterprising  streak  Is  bom 
In  every  American.  It's  a  good  thing.  Because 
today  we're  still  blazing  trails,  and  the 
world  watches  to  see  how  well  cop)e. 

We  will  show  the  grit  and  Ingenuity  of 
our  ancestors. 

They  went  thataway.  So  will  we. 


WHAT  IS  A  GOOD  CITIZEN? 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

or    VIRCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1971 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday  evening,  February  15,  I  had 
the  privilege  of  participating  in  the 
"Grood  Citizenship"  program  at  Hodges 
Manor  Elementary  School  in  Ports- 
mouth. The  three  winners  of  the  essay 
contest  read  their  papers  to  the  audi- 
ence, and  I  was  so  Impressed  by  the 
sincerity  of  these  three  boys,  and  their 
comprehension  of  what  It  means  to  be  a 
good  citizen,  that  I  am  today  Inserting 
in  the  Record  the  three  winning  essays. 

In  a  day  when  patriotism  often  seems 
to  be  on  the  wane.  I  found  great  in- 
spiration in  what  these  boys  had  to  say, 
and  it  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
to  share  their  remarks  with  other  Amer- 
icans. 

The  winners  were  Brad  Moore,  of 
grade  4;  Butch  Keene,  of  grade  5;  and 
Timmy  Oliver,  of  grade  6.  In  addition. 
I  would  like  to  commend  the  three  run- 
nersup:  Marcia  Adams,  grade  4;  Teresa 
Jolly,  grade  5;  and  Dudley  Anne  Shea, 
grade  6;  and  the  250  other  boys  and 
girls  who  entered  the  contest.  As  long 
as  we  have  so  many  fine  young  people 
who  care  about  being  a  good  citizen,  I 
believe  our  Nation  will  endure. 
What  Is  A  Good  Citizen? 
(By  Tlmmy  Oliver) 

A  citizen  of  the  United  States  Is  a  person 
by  birth  or  choice  poeseeslng  civic  rlghta, 
privileges,   and    certain   freedoms. 

The  characteristics  of  a  good  citizen  are 
revealed  by  the  interests,  responsibility, 
and  loyalty  be  shows  in  public  matters  In 
the  city  or  country  where  he  lives. 

A  good  citizen  should  be  concerned  about 
the  quality  of  the  schools.  law  enforcement. 
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and  recreation  prorlded  by  the  city  or  coun- 
try. Be  should  also  be  concerned  about  the 
welfare  ot  those  who  are  leoa  fortunate  than 
hlmaeU  and  he  should  Insist  that  all  citizens 
should  enjoy  the  same  rights  and  privileges 
aa  provided  by  law. 

As  good  citizens  we  should  always  be  will- 
ing to  carry  out  the  responslbUltlea  that 
come  with  the  privileges  that  are  given  to 
us  by  the  Constitution. 

Many  times  these  responsibilities  require 
us  to  leave  our  families  and  risk  our  lives 
Id   defense   of   our   country. 

Very  few  people  In  the  world  enjoy  the 
freedoms  that  Americans  do. 

Today  our  country  Is  fighting  In  a  war 
with  a  communist  government  that  does 
not  believe  In  giving  Its  citizens  very  much 
freedom.  This  government  would  also  take 
away  our  freedom  if  they  could. 

Today  our  country  is  divided  by  those 
who  support  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  those 
who  don't  support  it.  Many  Americans  re- 
fuse to  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces.  Many 
are  even  willing  to  go  to  Jail  rather  than 
go  to  covin  tries  that  do  not  send  them  back 
to  our   country. 

In  all  this  we  see  many  examples  of  poor 
citizenship.  We  should  always  strive  to  be 
a  good  citizen  and  we  should  always  do 
the  things  to  make  our  city,  state,  and  coun- 
try a  better  place  to  Uve.  Tlien  we  wlU  l)e 
good  citizens 

What  Is  a   Good  Cttizkn? 

(By  Butch  Keene) 
A  good  citizen  helps  people,  aU  people  in 
many  different  ways.  He  is  always  ready  and 
willing  to  render  assistance  any  time  day  or 
night.  He  U  Arm  with  hU  fellow  man  yet  at 
the  same  time  listening  with  a  kind  and 
understanding  ear  to  their  problems  whether 
they  be  personal,  social  or  religious.  His  kind- 
ness U  felt  by  the  poor  and  the  needy  as  well 
as  the  rich  and  stately.  Always  striving  to 
better  the  community,  city,  state  and  country 
in  which  he  lives.  He  stays  abreast  of  the 
times  whether  they  be  local,  foreign  or  do- 
mestic. His  religion  Is  practiced  by  him  and 
he  respects  you  for  yours  whatever  it  may 
be.  He  Is  a  firm  believer  In  Justice,  fair  play 
and  fair  mlndedness.  He  upholds  the  law 
and  Is  a  law  abiding  citizen  and  he  stands 
behind  the  law  enforcing  agencies  providing 
them  with  both  moral  and  the  mutual  sup- 
port at  all  times.  He  believes  to  his  country 
and  is  ready  to  defend  his  country  and  the 
flag  regardless  of  the  ooat.  He  defends  and 
supports  all  his  superiors — mayor,  senator, 
congressman  and  president  to  the  utmost  of 
his  ability.  He  Is  a  member  of  the  PTA  If 
he  has  children  going  to  school,  he  Is  a 
church  member  and  supports  It  by  his  tithes, 
offerlngB,  and  personal  attendance.  He  sup- 
ports aU  civic  activities  and  aids  them  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  know  how.  He 
is  always  trying  to  better  his  community 
recreational -wise,  either  backing  or  actually 
doing  the  work  for  parks,  playgrounds,  swlm- 
^  mlng  pools  and  recreation  centers  for  all 
children  of  all  age  groups.  He  never  forgets 
those  persons  who  are  less  fortunate  than 
him.  He  always  has  a  kind  word,  a  generous 
greeting  and  a  pleasant  smile  for  everyone. 
He  never  down  grades  or  low  rates  his  neigh- 
bor, friend  or  fellow  man  on  purpose.  He  be- 
lieves If  something  good  can't  be  said  about 
someone,  then  dont  say  anything  at  all.  He 
Is  a  good  neighbor  and  also  a  good  parent. 


What  Is  A  Oooo  CmzKN? 
By  Brad  Moore 
A  citizen   Is   a   person   who   belongs   to   a 
nation,    state    or    community.    The    govern- 
ment protects  Its  citizens  and  asks  certain 
things  to  return  from  the  citizens. 

The  government  of  the  United  States 
offers  Its  citizens  the  Constitution  with  the 
BUI  of  RlgbU.   The  BlU  of  Rights  protects 
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the  citlaens  and  gtvea  them  freedom  Im  re- 
turn, a  good  citizen  must  give  allegiance  to 
his  country,  he  must  obey  Its  laws,  pay 
taxes  to  help  run  the  country,  and  serve  In 
the  armed  forces  to  protect  his  country.  It 
Is  a  citizen's  responsibility  to  vote  for  i>eople 
to  run  the  country.  It  is  the  duty  of  each 
citizen  to  keep  Informed  on  what  is  going  on 
In  his  country. 

There  are  many  things  a  good  citizen  can 
do  for  his  own  community.  He  can  serve  as 
a  member  of  a  Jury,  or  as  a  member  of  the 
school  board,  be  a  volunteer  worker  at  the 
hospital,  give  time  to  work  to  civic  clubs  and 
organizations,  help  collect  money  (or  medi- 
cal drives,  and  vote  for  improvements  in  the 
community.  A  good  citizen  should  try  to  help 
his  community  and  neighborhood  keep  clean 
by  plcUng  up  trash  and  not  Uttering.  A 
good  citizen  resp>ects  other  people's  property. 

A  boy  or  girl  can  l>e  a  good  citizen  In  his 
school  by  respecting  his  prtocipal  and  teach- 
ers, obeying  school  rules,  taking  care  of  books, 
materials  and  other  school  property.  listen- 
ing when  others  are  speaking,  and  by  taking 
part  in  school  activities. 

Tou  can  be  a  good  citizen  In  your  church 
by  attending  church  as  often  as  you  can, 
contribute  as  much  money  as  you  can  and 
volunteer  to  help  with  church  work. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  said,  "Ask  not 
what  yoxir  country  can  do  for  you,  ask  what 
you  can  do  for  your  country."  This  Is  what  a 
good  citizen  does. 


REVENUE-SHARING    URBAN   AREAS 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  23.  1971 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  have  introduced  a  revenue- 
sharing  bill  that  will  make  special  pro- 
visions for  the  financial  needs  of  Cleve- 
land and  other  major  urban  areas. 

Our  cities  can  no  longer  afford  the 
rising  costs  of  essential  health,  safety, 
and  welfare  services  when  a  shrinking 
tax  base  causes  a  steady  decline  In  reve- 
nue. 

The  need  for  revenue  sharing  is  best 
illustrated  by  the  taxpayers  revolt  that 
led  to  the  double  defeat  of  the  Cleveland 
city  income  tax  increase  twice  in  the  last 
4  months,  the  42.000  complaints  about 
property  tax  increases,  and  the  wholesale 
rejection  of  suburban  school  and  city 
money  issues  over  the  past  4  years. 
Further  tax  increases  will  only  add  to  the 
hardship  of  low-  and  moderate-income 
families  and  persons  on  fixed  incomes. 

To  help  the  cities  survive  this  financial 
crisis,  I  have  introduced  a  revenue-shar- 
ing bill  that  allocates  fimds  based  on 
the  amount  local  governments  spend  for 
noneducational  purposes.  Since  large 
cities  must  spend  more  for  such  essential 
services  as  fire  and  police,  they  would 
receive  a  greater  .share  of  Federal  funds. 
This  is  the  allocation  formula  recom- 
mended by  the  President's  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
in  1967. 

Cleveland,  for  example,  would  receive 
$13.5  million  in  fiscal  1972,  enough  to  re- 
store budget  cuts  made  earlier  this  month 
due  to  the  defeat  of  the  city  Income  tax 
increases.  The  President's  revenue  shar- 
ing bill  would  give  the  city  $11.2  million. 

The  revenue-sharing  bills  introduced 
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by  th«  President,  and  the  Honorable 
Senator  Humphriy  and  my  colleague 
from  Wisconsin,  the  Honorable  Mr. 
Reuss,  do  not  allocate  a  sufflcient  share 
of  funds  to  the  cities.  This  Is  because 
their  formulas  for  the  distribution  of 
fimds  are  determined  by  the  amount  of 
taxes  collected  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. This  kind  of  allocation  does  not 
reflect  the  real  money  needs  of  the  cities. 

For  the  cities  to  take  full  advantage 
of  this  new  revenue,  there  must  be  incen- 
tives to  reform  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. Without  such  reform  Federal 
revenue  sharing  will  only  postpone  a 
solution  to  the  cities'  financial  problems. 

As  an  incentive  for  reform,  my  bill  re^ 
quires  States  to  enact  a  master  plan  for 
modernization  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. Such  a  plan  must  be  approved 
during  the  first  year  of  revenue  sharing 
or  second-year  fimds  will  be  cut  off. 

These  improvements  can  take  many 
forms,  such  as  reducing  the  number  of 
local  governments  too  small  to  provide 
efficient  adminLstration,  consolidation  of 
some  city-coimty  municipal  services,  or 
improving  tax  administration. 

As  Cleveland  city  council  president  for 
6  years,  I  fought  for  modernization  of 
local  government.  I  believe  this  is  the  best 
solution  to  the  areawide  problems  of 
major  cities  such  as  Cleveland. 


UKRAINIAN   INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  23.  1971 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  observes 
the  53d  anniversary  of  the  Proclamation 
of  Independence  of  the  Ukrainian  Na- 
tional Republic. 

At  a  time  when  frustration  and  dis- 
content and  other  evidence  of  imease  are 
manufacturing  themselves  In  Eastern 
Europe,  It  Is  p>articularly  Important  to 
emphasize  the  absence  of  self-deliber- 
ation for  the  over  40  million  people  of 
the  Ukraine. 

The  denial  of  self-determination  is 
morally  wrong  and  we  have  a  moral  ob- 
ligation to  make  the  point  in  this  body, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  It  Is  also 
politically  appropriate. 

The  Ukrainian  people  have  withstood 
the  hundreds  of  years  of  domination 
during  both  czarist  and  Communist  rule, 
yet  they  have  retained  their  nationality, 
language,  and  religion,  and  a  consider- 
able sense  of  nationalism.  As  long  as  they 
maintain  this  identity  the  means  of  ulti- 
mate change  are  not  lost.  Therefore, 
while  their  short-term  prospect  for 
change  may  be  poor,  the  possibility  for 
change  remains  alive.  As  I  pointed  out  In 
my  remarks  on  the  51st  anniversary, 
■'Indeed,  the  very  severity  of  the  rule  and 
the  diflerences  in  language,  religion,  and 
maimers  will  tend  to  perpetuate  the 
feelings  of  the  oppressed  people.  If  they 
lose  all  but  the  sense  of  oppression,  hwe 
will  siirvlve." 

It  is  altogether  appropriate  that  this 
legislative  body,  which  represents  one  of 
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the  highest  forms  of  self-determination 
in  history,  should  identify  itself  with  the 
current  of  self-determination  which  ex- 
ists in  the  Ukraine  and  most  of  the  world. 
History  provides  examples  of  change  and 
under  extremely  adverse  circiunstances 
we  should  not  despair. 
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COTTER  SUPPORTS   ACCELERATED 
PUBLIC  WORKS  BILL 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  COTTER 

or    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  February  23.  1971 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  announcing  my  support  for  the  ac- 
celerated public  works  bill  that  will  bring 
relief  to  those  areas  that  are  hardest  hit 
by  imemployment. 

There  are  towns  in  Connecticut  that 
are  experiencing  over  13  percent  unem- 
ployment, and  there  are  sections  of  the 
First  District  that  match  or  exceed  this 
depressing  figure. 

We  cannot  wait  for  the  "all  healing 
grace"  of  the  Nixon  budget,  and  the 
democratically  controUed  Congress  Is 
moving  on  these  problems. 

It  Is  patently  obvious  that  the  Na- 
tion's economy  is  in  dire  straits.  Unem- 
ployment continues  unabated.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  Hartford  area,  comprising 
27  towns,  imemployment  increased  from 
4.4  percent  in  December  to  5.8  percent 
In  January.  State  unemployment  in- 
creased by  almost  2  percent  since  De- 
cember and  is  now  at  an  incredible  8.4 
percent.  Towns  Uke  Bristol.  19.8  per- 
cent; Ansonia,  14.9  percent;  and  Tor- 
rington,  13.3  percent,  are  experiencing 
rampant  unemployment  and  I  know  that 
sections  of  my  own  First  District  have 
areas  of  unemployment  that  match  or 
exceed  this. 

The  accelerated  public  works  bill  I 
will  introduce  is  but  one  facet  of  this 
Congress'  attack  on  the  slumping  econ- 
omy. The  chairmen  of  the  Public  Works 
Committees  in  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate are  already  committed  to  working 
for  legislation  in  this  area. 

As  a  member  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Coimnittee,  I  will  take  part  in  the 
deliberations  on  a  bill  I  introduced  to 
extend  Presidential  authority  to  set 
wage-price  guidelines  and  freeze  interest 
and  rent  increases.  I  am  optimistic  that 
this  bill  will  be  enacted  quickly. 

Also,  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  will  take  up  the  issue  of  pub- 
lic service  employees  including  my  bill. 
I  am  confident  that  there  will  be  legis- 
lation to  provide  Federal  fimds  for  the 
biring  of  public  service  employees  that 
will  help  in  relieving  some  burdens  on 
the  local  taxpayer  while  increasing  serv- 
ice and  helping  to  relieve  the  imemploy- 
ment problem  gripping  the  Nation. 

The  Committee  on  Science  and  As- 
tronautics, of  which  I  am  a  member,  will 
handle  the  Economic  Reconversion  Act 
of  1971.  This  bill,  which  I  cosponsored, 
seeks  to  ease  the  transition  for  defense 
to  domestic  production.  I  am  hopeful 
that  this  bill  will  be  given  early  consid- 
eration. 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or    rLOBIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  23.  1971 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Allied 
Retired  Medicals  Group  of  Greater 
Miami  Is  composed  of  many  dedicated 
civic  minded  citizens  serving  their  com- 
munity selflessly  in  their  retirement 
years. 

Retired  medical  experts  from  this  dis- 
tinguished organization,  headed  by  Dr. 
Reuben  Serben.  of  Miami  Beach,  have 
given  medical  lectures  to  elementary, 
high  school,  and  University  of  MiEmii 
students  as  one  of  its  numerous  worth- 
while projects. 

So  that  the  good  work  of  "ARM"  may 
be  circulated  through  the  Record  in 
hope  that  similar  groups  will  form  in 
other  parts  of  the  United  States,  I  insert 
an  article  that  appeared  last  Etecember 
in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Dentistry 
concerning  the  activities  of  the  Allied 
Retired  Medicals  Group  of  Greater 
Miami: 

Tkx  Allied  Retired  Medicals  Oroup  or 

Oreatkr  Miamt 

(By  Reuben  Sert)en.  D.D.S.) 

Editor's  Note:  It  Is  not  generally  known 
that  retired  professionals  In  the  health-serv- 
ice field  have  been  organized  and  fimctlon- 
Ing  since  1968  as  "The  Allied  Retired  Medi- 
cals Oroup  of  Greater  Miami"  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  Reut>en  Serben,  a  practicing 
dentist  in  New  York  City  for  40  years  untU 
his  retirement  in  1966.  For  purposes  of  gen- 
eral information.  ezcerpt«  are  published 
from  a  special  report  prepared  by  Dr.  Ser- 
ben. who  hopes  that  slmUar  groups  will  be 
formed  In  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

HISTORY    AND    BACKCROnND    OF    "ARM" 

The  Allied  Retired  Medicals  Oroup  of 
Greater  Miami  is  the  Firit  Unique  Group 
of  retired  medics  of  all  the  allied  adjunct 
professionals  In  the  annals  of  medical  his- 
tory. We  doctors  and  our  respective  spouses, 
who  have  retired  to  live  in  Miami  after  hectic 
economic  practicing  lives,  desire  to  live  out 
our  years  In  a  peaceful,  reetfiU,  respectful 
and  purposeful  life  in  aU  Imaginable  dignity. 

When  we  all  came  to  Miami  to  retire,  we 
found  ourselves  the  forgotten  people  mi- 
grating from  our  rooted  practicing  cities  be- 
coming veritably  burled  retired  professionals 
In  Miami.  But  by  virtue  of  the  organizer 
and  the  charter  members  of  "ARM",  we  have 
been  uprooted   from   our  retired  graves. 

We  are  living  a  life  of  greater  purpose- 
fulness  by  convivial  participation  In  all  our 
social  and  civic  life.  We  propose  to  have  our 
future  days  happier  living  days  amongst  and 
with  our  PEERS — and  the  community  senior 
citizens  of  all  Miami  residents. 

AIM  AND  OBJECTIVES  OF  "ARM" 

We  have  alms,  principles  and  purposes. 
We  thusly  honor  and  emulate  "ARM"  and 
ourselves.  We  live  the  theme  of  "life,  lil»erty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  We  add  to 
that  the  ideas  of  equality,  decency,  human- 
ness  and  the  desire  to  help  all  humanity — 
regardless  of  race,  color,  creed  or  origin.  We 
endeavor  to  make  everybody  happy  as  we 
make  ourselves  happy  by  thickly  spreading 
happiness  to  all  Mankind. 

Our  group  is  a  modem  liberal  club,  pur- 
suing a  non-profit,  non-political  non-rell- 
glous  power  and  non-sectarian  Society,  con- 
sisting of  retired  doctors  and  all  the  ad- 
junct allied  health  professionals,  together 
with  their  respective  spouses  and  counter* 


parte.  We  are  dedicated  to  fraternal,  aocial, 
civic,  cultural  and  medical  sclenUflc  en- 
deavors In  our  Miami  choice  site  of  retire- 
ment. 

EDUCATIONAL    PROGRAM    AND    RELATED 
AC'I'IVITIES 

Our  doctors  tiave  given  medical  lectures  to 
elementary,  high  school  and  University  of 
Miami  students.  Diet  clubs  and  other  civic 
clubs  have  received  newspaper,  radio  and 
TV  coverage  of  our  functions  in  Miami.  We 
have  also  had  many  prominent  practicing 
doctors  from  Miami  give  our  unit  lectures  on 
genetic  medicine  and  subjects  of  general 
Interest. 

Doctors  from  our  own  group  have  arranged 
informative  seminars,  talks,  round  table  dls- 
cxissions  and  clinical  studies  on  various 
aspects  of  health  security  of  interest  to  our 
own  elders,  concerning  modem  updated  con- 
cepts. We  do  not  seek  licenture  to  practice 
our  individualized  profession,  but  only  to 
render  our  human  services  gratis.  We  have  in 
our  midst  doctors  from  almost  every  state  of 
the  union,  and  many  are  weU-known  and 
prominent  in  their  respective  fields. 

PTTBLIO  AND    OFFICIAL  RECOGNITION 

We  have  become  and  are  pronounced  the 
most  unique  group  of  medicals  in  the  history 
of  medical  fraternallsm.  We  have  been 
honored  by  the  public  and  political  officials 
of  Metro-I>ade  County  of  Miami,  Florida,  in- 
eluding  Mayor  Stephen  Clark  of  Dade 
County,  Mayor  Jay  Dermer  of  Miami  Be«u:h, 
and  other  Mayors  of  the  various  smaller 
cities  of  Miami. 

Wo  have  been  honored  by  numerous  bank- 
ing presidents,  the  public  school  system,  the 
PTA's,  civic,  cultural  and  community  groups. 
The  latest  honor  was  bestowed  upon  our  or- 
ganizer the  two-term  president  of  "ARM"  Dr. 
Reut>en  Serben — by  former  Dade  County 
Mayor  Chuck  Hall  with  a  gift  of  the  "Key  to 
the  City  of  Miami." 

In  Our  October  1970  Bulletin,  we  record 
our  activities  and  oontributlons  by  memlwrs, 
and  indicate  the  essence  of  our  philosophy 
and  aspirations  as  follows: 

"The  time  of  the  happy  In  now.  The  place 
to  be  happy  is  In  'ARM'.  The  way  to  be  happy 
is  to  make  others  happy  too.  It's  a  privilege 
to  grow  old — ^not  many  get  that  privilege.  So 
grow  old  in  happy  wajrs." 


LITHUANIAN    INDEPENDENCE    DAY 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18.  1971 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  Independ- 
ence Day  in  the  United  States  has  always 
been  synonymous  with  public  celebration. 
We  are  free  to  enjoy  parades,  traditional 
fireworks  displays  or  the  simple  Joy  of 
relaxation  guaranteed  in  our  Nation. 

Because  of  this  freedom,  it  is  difficult 
for  most  of  us  to  understand  an  Inde- 
pendence Day  void  of  independence.  Yet 
to  more  than  a  million  Americans  of 
Lithuanian  origin  or  descent  this  paradox 
is  all  too  familiar. 

Lithuania  has  lost  its  independence 
and  survives  only  as  a  captive  nation 
within  the  Soviet  colonial  empire.  After 
enjoying  only  a  brief  independence  the 
Soviets  crushed  the  young  nation.  The 
advancements  in  land  reform,  education 
smd  the  total  scope  of  self-government 
enacted  during  the  Lithuanian  independ- 
ence were  destroyed.  There  was  an  esti- 
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mated  loss  of  45,000  people,  plus  arrests 
too  numerous  to  record  during  the  Initial 
period  of  occupation. 

All  of  this  is  almost  beyond  the  com- 
prehension of  the  self-secure  American 
public.  Nevertheless,  we  must  not  forget 
the  captive  people  in  Soviet  Lithuania. 
The  commemoration  of  Lithuanian  In- 
dependence Day  must  stand  as  a  symbol 
to  spiritual  and  ethmc  strength.  Ac- 
knowledging the  independence  once  en- 
Joyed  in  Lithuania  we  must  condemn  the 
Intolerable  Soviet  oppression  now  visited 
upon  that  country. 

Lithuania  should  be  a  daily  reminder 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  attempt  to  gain 
contemporary  respectability  despite  the 
extermination  and  armihilation  upon 
which  that  Communist  regime  is  based. 


NEWS  SUN  NAMED  ONE  OF  TOP 
.    THREE  OHIO  WEEKLIES 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23.  1971 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
News  Sun  of  Berea,  Ohio,  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent,  came  away 
crowned  with  laurels  from  the  Hooper 
Newspaper  Show,  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  recent  38th  annual  Ohio  News- 
paper Convention  in  Columbus. 

Rated  by  Judges  as  one  of  Ohio's  top 
three  weekly  newspapers,  the  News  Sun 
was  particularly  acclaimed  for  its  "fine 
picture  story  layouts,  excellent  features, 
fine  business  page  and  a  most  compre- 
hensive voter's  guide." 

I  wish  to  extend  my  congratulations 
to  the  entire  staff  of  the  News  Sun  and 
most  particularly  to  its  outstanding  edi- 
tor and  my  good  friend.  Michael  P.  Mc- 
Nulty.  He  and  his  talented,  hard-work- 
ing crew  each  week  produce  a  newspaper 
distinguished  for  its  Integrity,  fine  re- 
porting, and  originality,  and  I  am  de- 
lighted that  they  have  achieved  such 
prestigious  recognition. 

The  story  follows  of  how  the  News  Sim 
swept  the  board  of  prizes: 

Nrws  Sun   Honobxd  »o«  Niws  Covk«ac«; 
Papkb  Wins   Top  Awa«ds 

The  News  Sun  la  one  of  the  top  three 
weekly  newspapers  in  the  St«te  of  Ohio  for 
excellenc*  In  news  cov«r«ge. 

The  paper  wm  given  the  third  plao*  In  the 
top  circulation  claaa  during  the  Hooper 
Newspaper  Show  In  Columbu*  Friday.  The 
News  Sun  al»o  recelTed  a  second  place,  two 
thirds,  and  an  honorable  mention,  three  of 
which  were  In  open  competition  with  all 
newspapers  regardless  of  alse. 

The  awards  were  made  during  the  3dth 
annual  convention  of  Ohio  Newspaper  Asso- 
ciation's three-day  meeting. 

Commenting  on  the  news  coverage  In  The 
News  Sun,  Judges  said:  "The  paper  has  fine 
picture  story-layouts,  excellent  features,  fine 
business  page,  and  a  moct  comprehensive 
voter's  g\ilde." 

For  community  service  the  paper  ranked 
second  In  open  competition,  for  its  support 
of  the  vocational  education  issue  In  the 
Southwest  area.  Judge  of  the  contest  was 
Prof.  W.  B.  Rogers  of  the  school  of  Journal- 
ism. Ohio  9tate  University. 
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Four  Judges,  with  George  O.  Robey,  Jr.,  as 
chairman  noted:  "The  News  Sun  took  a 
highly  unpopular  Issue  and  by  way  of  bo^h 
news  stories  and  editorials  built  support  and 
led  public  opinion  closer  to  favoring  the  Is- 
sues of  raising  funds  to  build  a  vocational 
school. 

"Even  though  the  levy  did  not  pass,  the 
margin  of  defeat  was  much  less  than  In  pre- 
vious efforts  on  the  ballot.  The  Judges  felt 
the  facts  for  passing  the  vocational  school 
Issue  were  presented  clearly  and  solutions  to 
possible  problems  presented  In  a  fair  man- 
ner." Stories  written  for  a  year  previous  to 
Aug.  1  were  submitted. 

Articles  written  by  Michael  F.  McNuIty. 
Editor  of  The  News  Sun,  and  News  Editor 
Fran  Sandrock  were  commended  by  Judges 
In  making  the  award. 

The  News  Sun  women's  section,  edited  by 
Muriel  Hardy,  also  rated  kudos  and  a  third 
place  in  the  state.  In  Its  class. 

The  Judges  commented:  "Attractive  and 
substantial  layouts,  overall  excellent  cover- 
age throughout  the  % 'omen's  pages  with  a 
variety  of  selective  subjects." 

Art  Ln  The  News  Sun  also  came  In  for  rec- 
ognlUon  and  a  third  place  award.  In  open 
competition. 

"This  paper  Impressed  with  Its  sharp  front 
page,  sports,  and  society  sections.  Photos  are 
bright,  cropped  for  maximum  effect,  and  sized 
to  add  Interest  to  the  news  pages  through- 
out." said  the  Judge. 

An  editorial  cartoon  by  the  late  Charles 
Jlcha,  News  Sun  art  editor,  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  safety  column  by  McNulty.  came 
In  for  special  comment. 

Receiving  an  honorable  mention  was  Fran 
Sandrock  for  her  column.  Scratchln'  the  Sur- 
face, and  the  piece  "Kyplng  on  Campus," 
concerning  shoplifting  on  college  campuses. 

The  column  entry  won  In  competition  with 
all  newspapers  throughout  the  state,  regard- 
less of  claasUloatlon  or  size. 

A  mention  was  also  given  Mrs.  Sandrock's 
feature  story  on  "The  Bean  King,"  a  piece 
about  the  late  Andrew  H.  Rosbougb  of  Mid- 
dlebiirg  Heights.  It,  too,  was  In  open  com- 
petition. 
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testimonial  for  Matthew  Carter  the  Man  ■■ 
well  as  Matthew  Carter  the  Mayor. 

Aside  from  the  respect  and  affection  of  hla 
friends,  the  composition  of  the  dinner  com- 
mittee and  the  audience  must  be  counted 
as  a  tremendous  source  of  satisfaction  to 
Mayor  Carter,  a  lifelong  advocate  of  human 
ecumenism.  On  the  committee  and  In  th* 
audience  were  representatives  of  every  facet 
of  our  community:  Protestants,  Catholics, 
Jews,  white  people,  black  people,  the  wealthy 
and  not-so-wealthy,  political  leaders,  busi- 
ness leaders,  educators,  lawyers,  doctors, 
young  and  old. 

Esteem  for  the  town's  first  black  Mayor 
answered  the  plea.  In  Montclalr,  exprea8e<l 
by  the  little  girl  with  a  sign  during  the  1968 
Presidential  campaign.  It  brought  lu  to- 
gether. 


SPEECH  ON  "POVERTY  AND 
POWERLESSNESS" 


MONTCLAIR  HONORS  MAYOR 
MATTHEW  CARTER 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    NIW    JXISXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1971 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  Join  the  community  In  honor- 
ing Mayor  Carter  at  a  testimonial  dinner. 
Mayor  Carter  is  a  vital  force  in  the  com- 
munity. I  am  confident  that  he  will  con- 
tinue to  be.  I  commend  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  following  recent  edi- 
torial from  the  Montclalr  Times: 

TaiBtrrt  a?«)  GEATincATiON 
Mayor  Matthew  O.  Carter  must  have  t>een 
deeply  gratified  on  the  occasion  of  the  testi- 
monial dinner  tendered  hUn  on  Jan.  30. 

Admittedly,  the  Bdlayor  had  a  few  trying 
moments.  Two  of  the  speakers  were  college 
classmates  of  SO  years  ago.  College  classmates 
are  noted  for  revealing  hitherto  little-known 
anecdotes  on  such  occasions.  The  two  In 
question.  Dr.  Samuel  Proctor,  professor  of 
education  at  Rutgers  University,  and  the 
Rev.  D.  C.  Rice,  pastor  emeritus  of  Union 
Baptist  Church,  each  with  a  dellclously  adept 
sense  of  humor,  proved  eminently  qualified 
to  do  Just  that. 

This  was  as  It  should  be  since  both  Indi- 
cated their  highest  esteem  for  this  long-time 
friend   and   helped   turn   the   dinner   Into   a 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  February  23,  1971 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rk- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following: 

Rural  Povxrtt  and  Powxai.i:ssNSS8 

Listen  to  the  voices  of  rural  America. 

"What  we  have  uere  Is  a  process  of  degen- 
eration," a  farmer  told  me  as  he  stood  at  the 
edge  of  his  cornfield.  "The  poptilatlon  of 
this  town  consists  of  dropouts  and  peopis 
who  can  barely  struggle  their  way  thro\^ 
high  school.  Those  who  go  off  to  college  just 
don't  return.  I  took  my  own  son  to  college 
last  week,  I  don't  expect  him  to  come  back 
here  to  live." 

Another  rural  community  leader  said,  "The 
greatest  difficulty  In  the  development  of  thli 
area  Is  the  shortage  of  leaders  I'm  Just 
spread  too  thin.  I  cant  do  It  all  and  stlU  stay 
In  business." 

Another  one  said  to  me,  "Three  days 
after  the  high  school  graduation,  all  of  the 
high  school  senior  class  had  gone  from  the 
county.  There  is  nothing  to  keep  them  here." 

The  sights  of  rural  America  can  be  de- 
pressing, too. 

Weathered  and  empty  stores,  broken  win- 
dows, collapsed  bams,  rusted  gas  pumps, 
boarded  houses,  vacant  lots  Uttered  with 
trash,  closed  movie  theaters,  schools  needing 
paint  aiMl  repair,  unkempt  farms,  eroded  sol). 

The  economic  stagnation  of  rural  America 
Is  visible: 

— In   the  shabblness  of  small  towns 

— In  the  demoralization  of  much  of  rural 
leadership 

— In  the  overriding  preoccupation  with  de- 
velopment  In  every   rural   community. 

Every  poll  I  have  taken  of  the  le  counUes 
In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state  Indi- 
cates people  are  Intensely  preoccupied  with 
Jobs,  economic  opportunity  and  the  revltal- 
Izatlon  of  their  communities. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  rural  America  has  been 
declining  for  many  decades.  "Rural  Poverty 
and  Powerlessness"  are  facts  of  our  time. 
ausAL  powKaLEsairssa 

Powerlessness: 

Is  If  you  live  In  rural  areas  where  there 
Is  no  hospital,  and  doctors  are  hard  to  find 

Where  young  people  spend  most  of  their 
time  "Just  fooling  around"  and  soon  Isave 
the  community 

Where  the  meat  you  buy  U  not  carefully 
Inspected 

Where  the  house  Is  a  flretrap 

Where  the  schools  are  old,  overcrowded 
and  delapldated 
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Where  the  teachers  are  underpaid  and  un- 
dereducated 

Where  you  can't  find  a  Job  or  where  you 
can  but  it  doesn't  pay  enough  to  support  you 
and  vour  family 

Where  you  can  buy  a  csir  but  If  something  s 
wrong  with  It  you  can't  afford  a  lawyer  to  sue 

Where  a  conviction  for  burglary  is  impos- 
sible to  get  .     ^       ..  J      ,. 

It  Is  when  you  are  not  organized  and  don  t 
know  how  to  get  organized,  and  when  you 
have  no  spokesman  for  bringing  your  plight 
to  the  attention  of  the  nation. 

Powerlessness  Is  when  you  think  your  edu- 
cation was  not  relevant  to  what  you  needed 
to  know  and  when  you  think  your  children 
go  to  a  school  that  wlU  prepare  them  for 
nothing.  It  is  when  you  think  that  the  police 
may  not  protect  you,  that  industry  pollutes 
your  air  and  water,  that  your  last  place  to 
flsh  Is  becoming  fouled. 

Powerlessness  Is  when  you  are  told  to  vote, 
but  you  know  that  It  Is  a  very  dllluted  power. 
Tou  are  told  to  write  your  Congressman,  but 
you  know  that  a  Congressman  cannot  really 
serve  a  half  million  people.  It  Is  when  you 
are  told  to  go  to  the  employment  ofBce  but 
you  have  already  waited  there  for  long  hours. 
Or  you  are  told  to  complain  to  public  of- 
ficials, but  you  know  they,  too,  are  harassed. 
They  can't  even  answer  their  mall  and  when 
they  answer  It,  It  Is  usually  in  platitudes. 

BURAt.    POVZRTY 

Most  of  us  dont   realize   the  poverty   of 
rural  America  even  exists    (the  people  left 
behind  says  one  government  report),  but  It 
aflecU  some  14  million  Americans.  It  Is  wide- 
spread, acute,  and  a  national  disgrace.  It's 
consequences    have    swept    Into    our    cities, 
sometimes    with    violence.    There    Is    mate 
poverty    In    rural    America    proportionately 
than  In  our  cities.  In  the  cities: 
One  person  In  eight  Is  poor 
In  the  suburbs,  one  In  fifteen 
But  In  rural  America  one  in  every  four 
li  poor. 

Rural  poverty  transcends  racee  and 
ethnic  groups.  It  certainly  la  not  limited 
to  the  farm.  In  fact  most  of  the  rural  poor 
do  not  live  on  farms,  but  In  the  open  coun- 
try and  In  the  small   towns. 

Rural  poverty  causes  us  to  confront  some 
unpleasant  facts: 

1  Hunger:  Many  of  the  rural  poor  do  not 
get  enough  food  to  sustain  life  or  to  main- 
tain health. 

Listen  to  the  words  of  the  physicians  who 
toured  the  South : 

"We  saw  children  who  are  hungry  and  who 
are  sick,  children  for  whom  hunger  Is  a  dally 
fact  of  life  and  sickness  In  many  forms 
an  Inevitability.  We  do  not  want  to  quibble 
over  words  but  malnutrition  Is  not  quite 
what  we  found.  The  boys  and  girls  we  saw 
were  hungry,  weak.  In  pain,  sick.  Their  lives 
are  being  shortened." 

3.  Disease  and  premature  death  are  star- 
Ul&gly  high  among  the  rural  poor.  Infant 
mortality  Is  far  higher  than  among  the 
urban  poor,  and  medical  and  dental  care 
often  conspicuously  absent. 

3.  Jobs:  The  rate  of  unemployment  In  rural 
areas  often  exceeds  by  two  and  three  times 
the  rate  in  urban  areas. 

The  Jobs  In  rural  America  pay  less  than 
in  urban  areas.  There  Is  also  far  more  under- 
employment In  rural  America. 

4.  Education: 

Rural  education,  by  and  large.  Just  doesn't 
messure  up  to  urban  education.  In  a  very 
rough  measure,  rural  residents  usually  have 
only  about  B0%  of  the  school  attainments  of 
urban  residents.  If  you  Include  the  quality 
ct  education  In  terms  of  the  variety  of 
courses  offered,  the  remedial  courses,  the  use 
of  modern  educational  techniques,  this  per- 
centage of  disadvantage  Is  even  more  pro- 
nounced. Rural  schools  often  lack  libraries, 
laboratories,  language  facilities.  Rural  teach- 
ers earn  less  money.  The  expenditure  per 
child  In  rural  areas  tends  to  be  less. 
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5.  Housing: 

The  rural  poor  live  in  atrocious  housing. 
One    In    every    thirteen   houses    In    rural 

America  Is  officially  classified  as  vmflt  to 
Uve  in. 

Surveys  have  repeatedly  shown  that  the 
major  percentage  of  substandard  bousing 
units  In  America  are  In  rural  America. 

6.  Communitiea: 
The  rural  poor  often  live  In  chronically 

depressed  communities  which  have  ceased  to 
exist  as  effective  Institutions.  Their  tax  bases 
are  inadequate  and  so  are  their  public 
services. 

Lower  bank  deposits  mean  less  capital. 
Fewer  taxpayers  with  relatively  low  Incomes 
mean  rural  governments  simply  cannot  fur- 
nish public  facilities  and  services.  Some 
30,000  small  commimltles  are  without  water 
systems,  and  about  an  equal  number  need  a 
sewer  system. 

7.  Space: 
And,   alas,  even   space — which   is   usually 

considered  a  blessing  in  rural  America — 
often  becomes  a  curse.  So  often  the  rural 
poor  live  m  countryside  which  Is  a  receptacle 
for  trash,  garbage,  automobUe  graveyards, 
roadside  Utter,  rubbish. 
What  must  we  do? 

What  then  must  we  do  about  rural  poverty 
and  powerlessness? 

The  first  step  Is  to  understand  It  better. 
1.  Population  Patterns: 
The  long-range  population  growth  patterns 
are  not  conducive  to  rural  development.  If 
present  trends  continue,  most  of  the  300  mil- 
lion Americans  of  the  year  2000  will  be  con- 
centrated on  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
land  area. 

The  exodus  from  rural  areas  is  often  by 
young  people,  who  represent  the  area's  best 
hope  and  carry  with  them  a  considerable  In- 
vestment by  the  rural  area  In  education  and 
training. 

One  of  the  great  paradoxes  of  our  time  la 
that  as  the  sprawling  metropolitan  areas  of 
our  Nation  struggle  with  the  miseries  of  over- 
crowding, the  vast  areas  of  rural  America 
grow  more  desolate. 

This  week  the  Census  Bureau  reports  that 
the  proportion  of  the  nation's  population 
still  Uvlng  in  rural  areas  feU  to  26%  in  1970, 
down  from  30%  In  1960.  That  comes  as  no 
siuprlae  to  us  who  are  close  to  rural  America. 
We  know  that  weary  farmers,  frustrated  town 
dwellers  and  educated  youth  have  been  flee- 
ing the  farms  and  small  towns  by  the  thou- 
sands. 

More  efHclent  farmers  have  swaUowed  up 
their  neighbor's  land.  Small  town  residents 
have  sought  a  better  life  and  a  better  Job  in 
the  city.  The  young  heed  the  excitement  and 
the  challenge  of  the  cities. 

Moreover,  the  forces  which  have  been 
working  to  create  the  exodus  are  still  working. 
There  are  still  too  many  smaU  farms,  too 
many  small  towns,  too  many  people  In  rural 
America  who  want  the  amenities  of  the  city. 
This  exodus  from  rural  America  Is  part  of 
the  urban  problem. 

Although  we  only  have  an  average  of  58 
persons  per  square  mile.  It  ranges  from  5,327 
persons  per  square  mile  In  New  York  City  to 
one  person  for  each  two  square  miles  In 
Alaska. 

This  massive  maldistribution  has  occurred 
only  In  recent  years.  In  1920  the  nation  was 
roughly  divided  between  rural  and  urban 
residents,  but  today,  according  to  that  latest 
census  report,  there  are  150  mlUlon  residents 
of  urban  America  and  Just  over  60  million 
rural  residents. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the  exodus  and 
the  maldistribution. 

The  areas  that  are  losing  population  are 
primarily  agricultural.  The  farmer  is  caught 
m  the  clutches  of  a  frlghtfiU  cost-price 
squeeee.  To  survive  he  must  grow  bigger 
and  make  his  profit  on  volume  and  ef- 
ficiency. 

As  he  expands,  others  must  leave  the  farm. 


Some  find  Jobs  in  nearby  towns,  some  do 
not,  and  leave  the  farm  to  find  work. 

The  smaU  towns  of  America  find  It  hard 
to  attract  Industry.  They  are  ^arsely  popu- 
lated, have  a  thin  labor  force,  and  are  far 
away  from  the  raw  materials  and  the  mar- 
kets. 

The  rising  education  level  of  the  young 
people  has  left  too  many  highly  trained  for 
the  scant  opportunities  In  rural  America. 

The  restlessness  and  moblUty  of  Americans 
has  continued  to  the  exodus,  and  so  has  the 
climate.  Svmimer  heat  and  long  winter  sieges 
have  persuaded  many  to  leave  for  more  com- 
fortable surroundings. 

2.  Dependecy  Ratio: 

We  should  also  understand  about  the  peo- 
ple of  rural  America,  that  the  dependency 
ratio  U  high.  They  have  a  lilgher  propor- 
tion of  people  under  18  and  over  65.  Peo- 
ple will  be  In  the  urban  areas  during  their 
productive  and  taxpaylng  years.  The  non- 
working  ratio  Is  often  20%  higher  for  rural 
counties  than  for  urban  counties. 

3.  Political  Power  of  Rural  America  is 
Weakening: 

The  political  punch  of  rural  America  Is 
weakening.  The  era  of  the  farm  bloc  In  the 
Congress  U  simply  gone — and  probably  for- 
ever. Of  the  435  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  only  31  have  districts  In 
which  at  least  Vi  of  the  population  Is  in- 
volved directly  in  farming. 

In  Indiana,  often  considered  a  rural  state, 
not  a  single  congressman  represents  a  dis- 
trict where  %  of  the  constituents  are  In- 
volved directly  In  farming. 

(And  bear  In  mind  these  figures  are  based 
on  the  1960  census.  They  do  not  refiect  the 
dwindling  farm  population.) 

As  the  Congress  has  become  Increasingly 
urbanized.  Congressmen  from  rural  areas 
have  a  difficult  time  Interesting  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  In  rural  concerns.  We 
have  about  268  subcommlttes  in  the  House, 
and  not  a  single  one  of  them  foc\ises  pri- 
marily on  the  problems  of  rural  development. 
Any  legislative  proposal  concerned  only 
with  rural  areas  faces  difficulties.  A  more 
feasible  approach  Is  to  design  the  legislation 
to  apply  to  both  rural  and  urban  areas.  This, 
of  covu-se,  dUutes  Its  Impact  on  rural  areas. 
4.  Lack  of  Attention:  We  should  observe 
that  rural  America  suffers  from  lack  of  atten- 
tion. 

The  nation's  attention  has  been  riveted  on 
the  problems  of  the  cities. 

Frequently  I'm  visited  In  my  office  by 
men  representing  the  Urban  Coalition,  the 
Urban  Institute,  the  Urban  League.  Where  is 
the  rural  coalition,  the  rural  institute,  or 
the  rural  league? 

Nobody's  organized  to  speak  for  smaU 
town  people  In  this  nation's  policy-making 
council.  To  be  sure  farm  groups  exist  but 
their  interest  Is  in  the  economic  interest  of 
farmers  as  producers  and  most  rural  Amer- 
icans are  not  farmers  but  small  town  and 
small  city  dwellers  and  they  : je  not  orga- 
nized at  all. 

There  has  really  been  very  Uttle  Presiden- 
tial leadership  on  the  question  of  rural  de- 
velopment. The  major  I»resldentlal  messages, 
the  State  of  the  Union  address,  the  Economic 
Report,  give  no  attention  to  it  at  all.  No 
Presidential  message  to  the  Congress  has 
mentioned  It. 

Over  the  last  decade  I  can  only  name  one 
leading  public  figure  who  has  made  It  his 
mission  to  sound  the  alarm  on  the  question 
of  rural  development.  That  was  OrvlUe  Free- 
man, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under 
President  Johnson.  He  lead  a  personal  and 
lonely  cr\isade  for  what  he  called  rural- 
urban  balance. 

President  Johnson  gave  him  moral  support 
and  made  a  speech  or  two  on  rural  develop- 
ment and  sent  some  minor  messages  to  the 
Congress,  but  the  subject  remained  low  on 
his  priority  list. 

We  in  the  Congress  haven't  done  any 
better. 
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The  nation's  mcadcmlc  and  lnt«U«etual 
communlUes  have  treated  rural  development 
Vlth  disdain  U  not  bo«UUty. 

Bven  the  rural  people  themselves  have  not 
Men  fit  to  become  well  organized  and  they 
bave  very  few  spokeemen  to  bring  the  na- 
tion's attention  to  their  problems. 

We  have  concentrated  on  farm  produc- 
tion— with  amazing  success,  but  we  have 
neglected    non-farm,   rural   America. 

6.  The  Urgencg: 

We  must  also  understand  the  xirgency  for 
•ctlon  In  rural  America. 

Simple  justice  demands  that  we  get 
moving. 

The  rural  poor  have  suffered  enough.  They 
do  not  understand  why  they  have  not  shared 
In  the  beneQts  of  economic  growth. 

They  do  not  understand  always  that  their 
communities,  schools,  churches,  govern- 
ments have  been  unable  to  prepare  them  to 
participate  In  the  modern  world. 

Unorganized  and  inArtlculate,  they  have 
been  shortchanged  In  transportation,  hous- 
ing, education,  health  services,  area  devel- 
opment, and  income  maintenance. 

They  see  no  real  hope  of  Improving  their 
situation,  and  very  few  of  them  feel  that 
Washington  or  the  rest  of  the  nation  are  in- 
terested in  their  plight. 

If  we  do  not  act,  the  rural  poor  will  con- 
tinue to  flood  the  central  cities  of  America, 
coming  without  training,  without  skill,  with- 
out housing,  but  wanting  employment.  The 
•nd  will  be  frustration,  despondance,  and 
despair. 

6.  The  complexity: 

We  should  understand  that  the  complex- 
ity of  the  problems  of  rural  poverty  preclude 
the  success  of  a  single  program  or  approach. 

Some  argue  for  the  growth  center  believing 
that  by  concentrating  investment  growth 
wlU  occur  and  spread.  Ohers  do  not  believe 
oonoentration  of  resources  Is  necessary.  They 
say  a  single  plant  in  a  single  town  may  be 
the  most  productive  way. 

Still  others  contend  that  many  commu- 
nities must  recognize  that  they  cannot  expect 
to  grow  and  to  attract  industry.  The  best  so- 
lution is  to  Improve  the  communities'  serv- 
ices, especially  education  and  training,  and 
give  the  people  the  skills  they  need  to  migrate 
out  succeosfolly. 

Tbeae  approaches  simply  illustrate  the 
complexity  of  even  the  theory  of  rural  de- 
velopment, let  alone  the  practice. 

Along  with  the  complexity  of  development, 
we  should  also  obearre  the  competition  for 
development.  Every  community  wants  new 
Industry  and  new  }oba.  There  are  only  a  few 
hundred  new  plants  built  each  year,  and 
there  are  about  14.000  groups  seeking  to  in- 
duce them  to  locate  in  their  area. 

The  cost  to  society  for  dealing  with  these 
complex  problems  will  be  high  But  the  cost 
of  not  dealing  with  them  will  be  Immeas- 
tvably  higher. 

Our  present  programs  have  failed  to  deal 
effectively  with  these  problems.  For  too  long 
we  have  confused  the  problems  of  commer- 
cial agriculttire  with  the  problems  of  rural 
America.  Though  related  the  two  are  not  the 


Just  wanting  change  In  rural  America  will 
not  be  enough.  The  development  problems 
are  too  tough  for  that.  It  will  take  time. 
talent,  and  treasure  to  get  the  Job  done. 

KNCOtnUCING  SIGNS 

I  dont  think  any  man  can  be  triily  opti- 
mistic about  the  chances  for  success.  But 
there  are  some  encouraging  signs. 

More  people  are  seeing  more  clearly  that 
the  problems  of  the  cities  and  the  problems 
of  rural  America  are  not  two  problems  but 
one: 

That  we  simply  cannot  put  70  and  80  per- 
cent of  our  people  on  2  or  3  percent  of  the 
land  space  and  live  comfortably. 

That  the  cities  have  problems  because  of 
the  migration  from  rural  areaa. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

That  the  solution  of  urban  problems  re- 
quires the  acceleration  of  rural  development. 

That  it  Is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
nation  to  continue  Indefinitely  the  depopu- 
lation of  rural  and  small  town  America  and 
the  building  of  ever-bigger  metropolitan 
complexes. 

Hopefully,  rural  and  lu-ban  Interests  are 
converging  into  an  effective  ooalltlon.  politi- 
cally and  otherwise. 

If  we  approach  rural  development  as  a 
conflict  between  rural  and  urban  interests 
then  the  odds  against  us  are  overwhelming. 

It  Is  Just  possible  that  rural  development 
leadership  will  come,  not  only  from  rural 
America  but  also  from  the  cities.  As  this 
convergence  of  Interest  Is  Increasingly 
recognized. 

There  Is  hope  In  the  findings  of  recent 
polls  which  show  that  as  America  urbanizes, 
the  longing  for  rural  life  gets  stronger.  More 
than  half  the  nation  would  now  rather  live 
in  the  country.  A  nation  longing  for  rural 
life  wiU  not  let  it  deteriorate. 

There  is  hope  also  In  the  rising  tide  of 
concern  over  man's  headlong  destruction 
and  fouling  of  his  environment.  If  people  do 
not  generally  recognize  the  Interrelation- 
ship between  rural  and  urban  America  with 
most  problems,  surely  they  will  see  it  in  the 
environmental  crisis.  Rivers  don't  begin  or 
end  at  the  city  limits  and  air  blows  willy 
nllly  over  the  city  and  the  countryside. 

Rural  America  Is  no  "Johnny  come  lately" 
to  the  cause  of  environment.  My  observation 
Is  that  they  have  been  sounding  the  alarm 
for  years  for  clean  air.  clear  water,  and  good 
stewardship  of  the  soil. 

As  the  nation  becomes  increasingly  con- 
cerned with  its  environment.  It  will  recognize 
the  leadership  of  rural  America  in  this  area 
and  that  will  be  beneficial. 

There  Is  hope  In  the  expanding  develop- 
ment of  new  roads,  better  communication, 
new  water  systems,  large  reservoirs,  and  the 
spirit  and  vitality  of  some  communities. 

There  is  hope  for  rural  development  be- 
cause the  problems  of  the  cities  are  so  great 
that  rural  areas  look  good  by  comparison.  In- 
creased costs  in  the  city  bave  made  rural 
areas  more  attractive  for  some  Industries — 
e.g.  textiles  and  furniture. 

There  is  hope  in  the  progress  that  has 
been  made.  We  are  concentrating  today  on 
the  problems,  but  we  should  pause  long 
enough  to  see  the  prosperous  farnters.  pro- 
gressive communities;  the  growing  rural 
centers  and  sections  in  the  nation. 

The  wholesome  aspects  of  rural  living  are 
becoming  increasingly  recognized. 

The  climate  then  for  rural  development 
has  some  favorable  winds  and  we  must  assure 
that  they  blow  gently  and  steadily  and  ever 
more  forceably. 

LCOXBLATTVX   FEAMKWORK 

We  can  do  so  by  working  for  a  proper 
legislative  framework  to  encourage  and  ac- 
celerate the  rate  of  growth  in  rural  America. 
Our  present  programs  must  be  greatly  Im- 
proved in  their  potency. 

JOBS 

We  must  find  better  Job  opportunities  for 
rural  Americans 

The  task  Is  formidable,  but  it  Is  the  Indis- 
pensable  element    to   development. 

Thirty  percent  fewer  man  hours  of  work 
in  agriculture  will  be  needed  in  1980.  This 
means  that  40  percent  of  the  people  now 
working  on  farms  should  move  elsewhere. 

To  create  full  employment  in  rural 
America  several  things  must  be  considered : 

Unemployment  and  underemployment 
must  be  reported  systematically.  Accurate 
employment  information  can  often  guide 
people  to  Jobs,  for  example  by  advising  them 
where  to  niove   for   their  economic   benefit. 

Training  and  manpower  progran^  must 
b«  enlarged  with  emphasis  on  such  fields 
as  conservation,  recreation,  health  and  edu- 
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cation.  We  have  had  some  success  here 
with  Operation  Mainstream  and  Qreeo 
Thumb — these  programs  have  pK>inted  up 
the  need  and  effectiveness  of  manpower 
programs. 

Temporary  federal  paymens  for  rural  fun. 
Hies  to  cover  the  costs  of  relocation  and  to 
provide  adequate  training  to  help  them  make 
the  transition  from  farm  to  city. 

Equal  protection  for  rural  workers  in 
workmen's  and  unemployment  compensa- 
tlon.  social  security,  collective  bargaining, 
and  minimum  wages. 

And  in  those  cases  where  it  Is  not  possible 
for  persons  to  find  useful  and  productive 
roles,  the  federal  government  might  serve  u 
the  reeldvial  employer. 

Education 

We  must  Improve  educational  opportuni- 
ties in  rural  America. 

It  is  in  the  national  Intereet  to  Improve 
the  educational  opportunities  of  low  income 
rural  areas.  Since  there  is  little  likelihood 
rural  areas  will  be  able  to  finance  signifi- 
cantly better  education.  Increased  federal 
and  state  assistance  will  be  necessary.  This 
assistance  should  not  be  given  to  schools  too 
small  to  provide  high  quality  education  at 
a  reasonable  cost  per  pupil. 

Special  emphasis  must  be  given  to  voca- 
tional training  centers  designed  especiallj 
for  the  school  dropout  and  the  adult. 

Communities 

Rural  communities  present  special  prob- 
lems. We  are  really  confronted  with  the 
necessity  of  reorganization  and  reorientation 
of  a  rural  community,  and  that  does  not 
come  about  easily.  Even  with  the  best  of 
success,  progress  will  be  slow. 

Public  Investment  Is  needed  In  roads,  hos- 
pitals, health  care,  vocational  training,  water 
lines  and  sewer  systems,  family  planning, 
education,  and  all  the  infrastructure  neces- 
sary to  strengthen  communities. 

Every  device  must  be  used  to  encourage 
private  Investment:  tax  incentives,  grants, 
loans,  guarantees,  subsidies,  and  Industrial 
parks. 

A  Rural  Development  Credit  Bank  should 
be  considered  to  provide  capital  for  rurtl 
housing,  water  systems  and  other  projects. 
It  would  attract  funds  from  outside  rural 
areas,  and  might  sp>ark  economic  growth. 

These  conununitles  need  the  active  con- 
cern of  churches,  service  clubs,  foundations. 
and  Individuals,  working  at  countless  tasks 
and  projects. 

Organization 

If  rural  development  is  to  succeed  we  mutt 
bring  greater  sanity  to  Its  organizational 
structure. 

The  organizational  problems  of  rural  de- 
velopment have  been  a  lack  of  coordination. 
too  much  duplication,  lack  of  professional 
staff,  and  local  leadership  spread  too  thin. 

We  need  multi-county  and  multi-com- 
munity organizational  groupings.  Tiny  Juris, 
dictions  lack  expertise  and  professional  skills. 
They  are  deficient  in  their  capacity  to  con- 
ceive, plan,  design  and  expedite. 

Only  a  larger  grouping  can  marshall  tbe 
resources  and  the  professional  skills  needed. 

Single  multi-county  agencies  should  be 
responsible  for  planning,  promotion,  and 
implementation  of  development. 

CONCLUSION 

Let  me  conclude  simply  by  observing  that 
there  are  many  obstacles  along  the  path  at 
rural  poverty  and  powerlessness  to  rural 
development. 

Behind  is  a  decade  or  two  of  experimsnU- 
tlon.  I  hope  we  have  learned  from  it,  and 
that  we  win  get  on  with  the  Job  of  seeing 
that  rural  America  develops  Its  natural 
environment,  harvests  Its  fertile  fields,  makes 
lU  economy  vital  and  vibrant,  and  gives  each 
of  Its  cttlaens  an  opportunity  to  become  the 
best  that's  In  them. 
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DEMCKTRACY:    CASUALTY   OP   WAR 

^Sdoh-what  a  lovely  war 
HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or    MrNNBSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1971 
Mr  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
have  commented  upon  the  Nation's  re- 
action to  the  invasion  of  Laos.  Apathy, 
unconcern,  tolerance  of  the  status  quo, 
and  other  moods  have  been  ascribed  to 
the  country. 

Two  of  the  most  perceptive  statements 
describing  what  the  war  Is  doing,  has 
done,  and  may  do  to  the  country  were 
recently  printed  on  the  editorial  pages  of 
the  New  York  Times.  Friday.  February 
19  a  letter  from  Richard  W.  Lyman, 
newly  chosen  president,  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, made  the  point  that: 

It  Is  no  cause  for  surprise  that  eight  years 
of  war  abroad  have  produced  a  marked  de- 
terioration in  the  political  life  of  our  own 
country.  This  deterioration  is  nowhere  more 
marked  than  on  the  leading  campuses, 
where  the  argument  that  only  force  counts 
is  heard  from  young  people  whose  cynicism 
in  this  regard  is  a  deadly  threat  to  the  future 
of  a  democratic  polity. 

A  week  earlier,  on  Friday,  February 
12,  from  London,  Anthony  Lewis,  wrote: 

The  relative  silence  that  has  greeted  this 
latest  non-expansion  of  the  war  Is  not  a 
silence  of  approval.  It  Is  the  silence  of  des- 
pair, if  one  does  not  believe  in  revolution, 
when  peaceful  assembly  and  the  democratic 
process  and  protest  and  polls  showing  an 
overwhelming  public  desire  to  get  out  of 
Indochina  unconditionally  produce  no 
political  result? 

These  two  distinguished  observers  of 
American  society,  one  the  president  of 
one  of  our  most  distinguished  universi- 
ties and  a  respected  historian  of  modem 
British  history,  the  other  a  journalist 
and  noted  commentator  on  our  Supreme 
Court,  have  described  a  principal  danger 
of  continuing  our  involvement  in  the  war 
in  Southeast  Asia:  the  ineradicable 
wounds  to  our  own  society. 

I  include  the  articles  as  follows: 

Democracy  :  Cascaltt  of  War 

To  the  Editor: 

If  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia  could  be 
ended  by  the  anguished  cries  of  university 
presidents  It  would  no  doubt  have  been  over 
long  ago. 

Most  of  us  are  neither  Southeast  Asia 
experts  nor  skilled  global  strategists  nor 
(whatever  might  be  wished  of  us  by  many 
of  our  students  and  faculty)  full-time  mem- 
bers of  the  movement.  But  we  do  know 
something,  by  htu-d  experience,  of  what  this 
faraway  conflict  is  costing  In  terms  of 
democratic  values  and  the  capacity  for  ra- 
tional discourse  on  the  campuses  of  this 
country. 

In  any  war.  a  democratic  polity  incurs  cer- 
tain inescapable  damage.  War  by  its  nature 
requires  secrecy:  democracy  thrives  on  full 
disclosure.  War  causes  people  In  authority 
tiot  only  to  withhold  the  truth  upon  occa- 
sion: It  tempts  them  to  twist  and  distort  it. 

Democracy  requires  that  disagreements  be 
thrashed  out  in  argument  and  resolved  by 
voting.  War  requires  that  disagreements  be 
minimized  or  obscured  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy  at  the  gates  (no  matter  how  far  away 
those  gates  may  be)  and  encourages  appeals 
to  enooUon  and  to  brute  force. 

It  Is  therefore  no  cause  for  surprise  that 
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eight  years  of  war  abroad  have  produced  a 
marked  deterioration  in  the  political  life  of 
our  own  country.  This  deterioration  is  no- 
where more  marked  than  on  the  leading 
campuses,  where  the  argument  that  only 
force  counts  U  heard  from  young  people 
whose  cynicism  In  this  regard  is  a  deadly 
threat  to  the  future  of  a  democratic  polity. 

in  particular,  students  today  are  either 
disgusted  by  or  themselves  Infected  vrtth 
the  disease  of  prevarication  and  contempt  for 
honest  dealings.  Ever  since  they  became  old 
enough  for  political  consciousness,  they  have 
experienced  an  unending  spate  of  mis- 
information and  false  prophecy  with  regard 
to  Vietnam.  The  tortured  elaborations  of 
Pentagonese  have  brought  palpably  closer 
the  notorious  era  of  doublethink  foreseen  by 
George  Orwell  in  "1984." 

This  comes  about,  not  because  of  a  unique 
villainy  on  the  part  of  the  protagonists  In 
this  particular  war,  but  because  war  itself  Is 
antithetical  to  democratic  values. 

We  have  survived  previous  wars  with 
democracy  largely  intact.  But  major  involve- 
ment in  war  has  often  been  followed  by  a 
political  aftermath  of  reaction  and  repres- 
siveness, from  the  Allen  and  Sedition  Acts 
of  the  17e0'8  through  the  Mitchell  Palmer 
raids  following  World  War  I.  to  the  era  of  Joe 
McCarthy  after  World  War  11. 

The  Vietnam  war  has  doubtless  been  a 
limited  one.  for  Americans  If  not  for  Viet- 
namese. But  its  duration  now  threatens  us 
in  deadly  fashion. 

If  the  growth  of  cynicism  and  doubt  con- 
tinues through  another  period  of  years,  we 
wUl  suffer  further  subtle  but  Ineradicable 
wounds  here  at  home  that  will  make  Ameri- 
can democracy  In  the  twentieth  century  as 
much  a  casualty  of  prolonged  warfare  as  was 
Athenian  democracy  In  the  fifth  century  B.C. 

That  is  part  of  the  reason  why  slogans 
like  "Vietnamlzatlon"  mean  so  little  on  the 
campus  today,  and  why  hope  is  so  rare  a 
commodity  there. 

Richard  W.  Lyman, 
President,  Stanford  University. 

Oh — What  a  Lovxlt  War 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

London,  Feb.  12. — Stuart  Hampshire,  the 
English  philosopher,  wrote  recently  of  the 
Impact  of  Freud's  demonstration  that  human 
behavior  Is  governed  less  by  conscious  than 
by  unconscious  thoughts  and  feelings.  It 
was  a  Copernlcan  revelation  for  men  who 
understood,  he  said;  it  destroyed  the  "com- 
fortable feeling  that  we  are  easily  In  control 
of  our  own  thoughts  and  purposes." 

The  significance  of  that  understanding  is 
of  course  not  only  for  neurotics;  the  most 
normal  man  Is  moved  by  forces  of  which  he 
may  be  unaware.  And  that,  Hampshire 
seemed  to  say,  has  necessary  Implications  for 
our  whole  effort  to  govern  society  by  rational 
means.  He  wrote:  "The  species  Is  more  likely 
to  be  destroyed  by  the  agency  of  men  who 
know  that  they  are  normal,  and  who  mis- 
understand their  own  minds,  than  by  the 
mentally  disturbed." 

We  must  rely  on  some  such  view  of  man 
to  help  explain  war.  In  any  high  school  his- 
tory course,  students  perceive  that  virars  are 
fought  for  territory  or  Ideas  bearing  no  ra- 
tional connection  with  the  cost  in  blood.  Yet 
still  men  fight. 

It  Is  always  easier  to  see  these  things  his- 
torically. Thus  World  War  I  Is  now  a  sub- 
ject for  fantasy  treatment.  We  can  no  longer 
bear  to  take  seriously  the  rationalizations 
of  those  who  directed  that  carnage.  Yet  at 
the  time,  most  people  believed  them.  Only 
a  poet  here  or  there  pointed  out  what  was 
really  happening. 

At  Ypres  and  the  Somme  and  other  battle- 
fields, hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  died 
to  move  the  Allied  lines  forward  1,000  yards. 
But  men  like  Haig  and  Kitchener — unbeliev- 
able figures  m  history— could  only  think  to 
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ask  for  more.  And  young  men  continued  to 
volunteer  for  useless  death,  destroying  the 
best  part  of  a  generation  on  a  baseless  faith 
in  their  leaders. 

No  one  laughed  when  Lord  Carson  said: 
"The  necessary  supply  of  heroes  must  be 
maintained  at  aU  costs." 

Some  day  men  will  read  about  the  Indo- 
china war  with  the  same  disbelief  that  we 
feel  about  World  War  I.  The  Halgs  and  the 
Kitcheners  will  all  be  there,  the  pointless 
savagery,  the  Jingo  commentators  glorying 
In  other  people's  bloodshed,  the  self-decep- 
tion. 

"This  limited  operation  Is  not  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  war,"  the  State  Department's 
spokesman  said  as  the  South  Vietnamese- 
American  ground  and  air  assault  Into  Laos 
began.  Oh  never:  more  or  less. 

The  American  Invasion  of  Cambodia  last 
spring  was  a  "limited  operation,"  too.  Now 
Vietnamese  of  both  persuasions  are  fighting 
all  over  the  poor  country.  The  Communists, 
abandoning  their  established  border  sanc- 
tuarlea,  have  set  up  bases  in  the  heart  of 
Cambodia.  American  bombing  and  American 
mlllteury  aid  are  accelerating.  The  Cambo- 
dians are  being  offered  the  same  visions  of 
"victory"  that  have  laid  Vietnam  waste  and 
that  sent  Innocents  charging  out  of  their 
trenches    at    Ypres. 

No  wonder  that  most  careful  and  profes- 
sional of  British  Journals,  The  Financial 
Times,  greeted  the  Laos  Invasion  with  the 
comment  that  the  professed  limits  on  the 
operation  were  "liable  to  arouse  skepticism." 
It  Is  only  a  few  days  later,  and  already  we 
have  South  Vietnamese  leaders  talking  about 
making  the  Invasion  an  annual  affair.  Nat- 
urally, this  will  require  American  air  sup- 
port. If  not  covert  ground  participation.  All 
in  the  name  of  peace  and  withdrawal. 

The  great  difference  between  now  and  1914- 
18,  so  far  as  the  illusions  of  war  are  con- 
cerned. Is  that  so  many  fewer  people  believe 
them  now.  Certainly  the  American  soldiers 
In  Indochina  do  not.  nor  the  draft-age  men 
waiting  the  call  to  replace  them.  Nor  do  most 
ordinary  Americans  believe,  any  more,  that 
any  stated  political  purpose  Jtistlfles  our 
staying  In  Indochina  and  continuing  the 
destruction. 

The  relative  silence  that  has  greeted  this 
latest  non-expansion  of  the  war  is  not  a  si- 
lence of  approval.  It  Is  the  silence  of  despair. 
What  else  Is  there  to  do  but  despair.  If  one 
does  not  believe  In  revolution,  when  peace- 
ful assembly  and  the  democratic  process  and 
protest  and  polls  showing  an  overwhelming 
public  desire  to  get  out  of  Indochina  uncon- 
ditionally produce  no  political  result? 

Creatures  from  another  world,  learning 
the  history  of  the  Indochlnese  war,  would 
conclude  that  our  leaders  were  mad.  But  the 
truth  is  worse:  they  are  what  passes,  on 
earth,  for  sane. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,500  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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NIXON  3HOW8  COURAGE  IN 
LAOTIAN  OPERATION 


HON.  JOHN  Y.  McCOLLISTER 


or  Ni 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESBNTATTVES 
Tuesdati.  February  23.  1971 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER  Mr.  Speaker,  po- 
UUcal  courage  Is  a  characteristic  we  all 
hope  will  be  attributed  to  us  at  one  time 
or  another.  I  think  it  is  an  appropriate 
term  with  which  to  describe  the  Presi- 
dent's Laotian  operation.  As  evidence  of 
support  I  attach  a  column  by  Roscoe 
Drummond.  Mr.  Drummond  has  gone  to 
the  core  of  the  Laotian  maneuvers,  ana- 
lyzing the  risk — military  and  political — 
and  his  article  discusses  what  is  really 
at  Issue  in  Indochina — how  to  most  ef- 
fectively end  American  participation.  He 
has  cut  away  the  rhetoric,  and  what  is 
left  is  logic  and  fact.  I  recommend  it  to 
my  colleagues. 

The  item  follows: 
(From   the   Phlladelphl*   Inqtilrer.  Feb.    17. 

1971] 

Nixoit  Shows  Covbaoi  of  LAOTiAjf  Opnunoit 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Wasbomcton.  —  The  South  Vietnamese 
ground  and  UjS.  air  thrust  into  Laoc  provea 
that  President  Nixon  is  not  playing  poimcs 
with  the  Vietnamese  war. 

He  Is  Ignoring  domestic  political  consider- 
ations In  order  to  continue  a  policy  which  he 
believes  wtU  enable  him  to  wind  down  the 
war  In  a  way  which  will  leave  South  Vietnam 
strong  enough  to  survive. 

He  Is  doing  this  at  great  political  risk  to 
»iinr»«j»if  because  he  believes  this  course  will 
serve  the  United  States  far  better  than  a 
qufckle  withdrawal,  that  It  will  enhance  the 
prospects  of  peace  throughout  Indochina  and 
that  It  will  prove  that  America  Is  a  reliable 
ally. 

There  are  at  least  a  doaen  powerful  rea- 
sons which  caused  Mr.  Nixon  to  approve  the 
operation  agaLnst  the  North  Vietnamese 
sanctuaries  inside  Laos  and  only  one  power- 
ful! reason  which  might  have  caused  him  to 
set  back. 

The  one  argument  against  It  was  that  It 
would  be  bad  politics,  that  the  Fulbrlghts. 
the  McOovems,  the  Hatflelds  and  the  other 
extreme  Senate  Doves  would  Jump  all  over 
tiiTTi  and  accuse  him  of  widening  the  war 
and  of  deserting  his  commitment  to  with- 
drawal. And  he  could  reasonably  expect  new 
outbreaks  of  public  protest  as  after  Cam- 
bodia. 

Mr.  Nixon  could  be  an  Instant  political 
hero  by  choosing  the  politically  easy  course 
but  he  Is  convinced  It  is  better  to  take  the 
time  and  the  domestic  political  risks  to  leave 
South  Vietnam  gradually  rather  than  the 
alternative  his  critics  urge. 

Undoubtedly  many  believe  that  It  la  the 
President  who  Is  mistaken  Be  that  as  It 
may.  he  is  spurning  political  timidity.  He  Is 
knowingly  ImpertUng  bis  reelection  to  do 
what  he  believes  Is  right  and  necessary.  This 
Is  something  which  takes  courage  and  class 

This  Is  what  a  President  of  the  United 
States  is  elected  to  do.  The  Constitution — as- 
signing to  htm  and  to  him  alone  the  duty 
of  Commander  In  Chief — requires  him  to  do 
what  he  thinks  best  for  the  nation. 

He  la  doing  it  for  the  sas>e  reason  he  ap- 
proved the  Intervention  into  Cambodia  nine 
months  ago.  This  of>eratlcn  radically  cut  tbe 
flow  of  Communist  troops  and  supplies  to 
where  they  could  be  brought  to  bear  against 
South  Vietnam  It  set  back  enemy  offensive 
from    that   direction    many    months. 

The  present  move  to  cut  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
Trail  Is  doubly  profitable  because  It  is  the 
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only  Important  remaining  route  which  Hanoi 
can  use.  If  this  operation  is  as  successful  as 
the  Cambodia  operation.  It  could  well  be 
nearly  a  year  before  the  Communists  could 
mount  a  major  offensive. 

The  extreme  Senate  Doves  see  this  all  as 
a  great  mistake.  They  suggest  that  Nixon  Is 
trying  to  aelae  victory  from  the  Jaws  of  with- 
drawal. 

No  He  Is  seeking  to  leave  a  secure  South 
Vietnam  through  the  process  of  withdrawal. 
The  evidence  that  be  will  t>e  able  to  do  so 
is  Increasingly  prooUslng. 

President  Nixon  is  convinced  that  he  La 
ending  the  American  role  in  Vietnam  In  the 
right  way  at  the  right  time  at  the  right  pace. 
I  believe  tbe  verdict  of  most  Americans  In 
the  end  will  be  "well  done." 


THE  STATE  OP   THE   MEXICAN 
ECONOMY 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

or    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  23.  1971 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  good 
frtend  emd  neighbor  to  the  south — Mex- 
ico— is  presently  confronted  with  a  num- 
ber of  varied  and  challenging  economic 
problems  As  US.  Investments  presently 
stand  at  approximately  $2  billion,  we 
have  a  very  real  Interest  In  these  factors 
and  the  efforts  being  made  by  Mexico 
to  resolve  them. 

The  recently  Inaugurated  President  of 
this  growing  and  progressive  nation  has 
undertaken  some  innovative  and,  hope- 
fully successful,  steps  to  remedy  the  cur- 
rent plight  of  the  Mexican  economy.  The 
alternatives  available  to  President  Eche- 
verria  are  limited  but  he  is  taking  bold 
measures  to  maintain  the  integrity  of 
the  peso,  to  resolve  his  nations  inflation 
problem  and  to  continue  Industrial 
growth  and  economic  developwnent. 

The  New  York  Times  of  last  Sunday 
carried  a  perceptive  and  timely  article 
which  is  of  particular  Interest  and  im- 
portance to  us  because  of  the  compari- 
sons made  with  our  standard  of  living 
and  the  challenges  Mexico  feels  it  pre- 
sents. I  commend  this  article  to  our  col- 
leagues' attention  amd  insert  it  here- 
with for  inclusion  in  the  Record. 
Mexico;  FiOKTiNO  A  Giant 

STAMOASO    or    UTINO    IN    U.S.    A    CHALUtNOI 

(By  H.  J.  Maldenberg) 

MEXICO  CTTT — "So  far  from  God  and  so 
close  to  the  United  States"  has  long  been  the 
lament  of  Mexican  officials  striving  to  cope 
with  the  social  and  economic  shadows  cast 
by  the  "giant  of  the  North"  upon  their 
country. 

For  President  Luis  Echeverrta  Alvarea,  who 
began  his  six-year  term  last  Dec.  1,  the  big- 
gest shadows  are  Inflation  and  the  gap  be- 
tween the  standard  of  living  here  and  that 
In  the  United  States. 

To  cope  with  these  potentially  dangerous 
conditions,  the  40-year-old  President  has  or- 
dered two  measures  that  are  radically  con- 
trary to  remedies  being  used  elsewhere  in 
Latin  America.  He  wants  to  slow  the  eco- 
nomic growth  rate  and  to  shift  development 
emphasis  from  urban  Industrialization  to 
agrlcxjlture  and  related  Industry. 

According  to  Government  economists  In- 
terviewed here  recently,  both  ateps  are  ex- 
pected to  cause  problems  for  domestic  Indus- 
try as  well  as  the  estimated  •2-blUlon  of  di- 
rect United  States  Investment  In  Mexico. 
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Basically,  the  new  plans  are  aimed  at  the 
following  goala  this  year: 

The  slowing  of  Mexico's  economic  growth 
rate,  the  fastest  In  Latin  America  during  tbe 
laA  decade,  from  about  7.S  percent  to  6 
percent,   to  reduce   imports. 

Raising  taxes,  reducing  subsidies  and  re- 
storing balance-of-payments  equilibrium  to 
afford  the  Government  the  means  to  Im- 
prove life  In  rural  areas. 

Foreign  Investors  will  be  encouraged  to 
concentrate  on  goods  for  export  and  to  lo- 
cate new  plants  near  porta  and  provincial 
centers,  rather  than  In  major  cities. 

Because  wagee  and  prices  In  Mexico  have 
long  been  either  controlled  or  heavily  in. 
fluenced  by  the  Government,  the  President's 
policies  carry  unusual  weight  here. 

Thus  far  the  Government  has  Increased 
taxes  on  what  are  considered  luxury  items 
by  at  least  10  percent  to  ralae  state  Invest- 
ment capital.  Price  ceilings  are  being  malD- 
talned  on  basic  Items  and  luxury  goods  to 
reduce  Inflation. 

Foreign  borrowings  are  being  curbed  de- 
spite softening  interest  rates  abroad  because 
the  Government  economists  believe  that 
much  of  these  funds  were  not  entering  basic 
development  sectors 

Moreover,  Mexico's  foreign  debt  stands  at 
•3  5-bllllon.  compart  with  the  Federal 
budget  of  M  4-b111lon  this  year.  To  service 
this  debt  will  require  a  quarter  of  Mexico's 
foreign  exchange  earnings  this  year 

To  slow  consumer  consumption  of  all  but 
essential  Items,  central  bank  reserve  require- 
ments are  being  raised  from  about  35  to  60 
percent  at  a  time  when  Interest  rates  paid 
by  financing  groups  are  falling  under  pres- 
sure by  the  Government  as  well  as  by  Inter- 
national market  conditions. 

MXXICO:     COPING    WrrH    A    GIANT    NKICHBOI 

The  economists  concede  that  Mexico's  ln> 

flatlon  rate— officially  put  at  6  per  cent  last 
year,  a  figure  widely  questioned  by  the  pub- 
lic— would  ha%'e  led  to  a  grave  monetary 
problem  had  the  Inflation  rate  In  the  United 
States  not  been  a  point  or  so  higher 

As  It  Is,  some  foreign  lenders  have  begun 
questioning  the  value  of  the  peeo,  which  la 
13.6  to  the  dollar,  because  of  the  trade  def- 
icit of  nearly  >900-mllllon  last  year.  This 
trade  deficit,  together  with  smaller  but 
equally  serious  internal  budgetary  deficits 
and  Infiatton.  could  lower  the  peso  in  the 
eyee  of  International  lenders,  private  bank- 
era  also  have  warned. 

But  President  Echeverrla  has  repeatedly 
promised  to  maintain  the  peso  parity  to  tbe 
dollar.  He  has  also  rejected  any  rvimof  of 
foreign  exchange  controls  as  being  not  only 
"out  of  the  question"  but  also  unfeasible 
technically  because  of  Mexico's  closeness  to 
the  United  States 

In  past  years.  Mexico's  trade  imbalances. 
considered  normal  for  a  developing  country. 
were  covered  by  receipts  from  tourism  and 
from  foreign  investment. 

Today  the  expanding  middle  and  upper 
claasee  among  the  population  of  SO  million 
are  traveling  In  ever  increasing  numbers  and 
reducing  the  gaUvs  from  foreign  tourism, 
which  Is  growing  at  a  slower  rate  because  of 
the  reduced  fares  from  the  United  States  to 
Europe. 

The  receeslon  In  the  United  States  has  also 
reduced  Inveetments  here.  Furthermore,  the 
Mexican  Government's  price  controls  have 
inhibited  some  foreign  Investors. 

Attempts  to  hold  tbe  cost  of  living  from 
rising  further  contributed  to  the  closing  of 
some  40  textile  plants  last  year  and  placed 
the  automobile  Industry  In  financial  trouble 
for  the  first  time  last  year. 

As  tar  as  foreign  Inveetments  are  con- 
cerned. President  Echeverrla's  economic  ad- 
vlaera  want  more  to  go  into  manufactures  for 
export  and  not  for  local  consumption. 

Some  15  years  ago,  they  note,  there  was 
about  •SfiO-mllllon  of  direct  United  SUtes 
Investment  In  Mexico   Today,  United  SUtea 
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dlMOt  investmanu  atands  at  nearly  $3-blUlon. 
DnleM  these  Inveetmenu  produce  more  for- 
eign exchange,  the  proftte  and  other  remlt- 
unces  will  keep  rlalng  and  addUig  to  the 
twrden  on  Mexico's  tre«uiury.  the  economlsta 

fear 

Ore  reason  lor  this  fear  Is  that  the  20- 
vear-old  policy  of  "Unport  substltuUon"  Is 
considered  about  over.  This  policy  created 
tens  of  thousands  of  new  Jobs,  new  skills  and 
domesUc  production  of  a  wide  range  of  goods 
that  were  formerly  imported. 

However  the  lament  today  Is  that  the 
tariff  barriers  erected  by  the  Government  to 
protect  these  fiedgllng  Industries  have  led  to 
shoddy  goods  and  unusually  high  prices.  The 
Oovemment  is  presently  studying  ways  to 
lower  these  barriers  and  spur  competition 
to  reduce  pnces  and  Improve  quality. 

Moreover,  many  of  these  goods  produced 
here  still  contain  Imported  parts  or  raw  ma- 
terial, particularly  from  the  United  States, 
where  prices  are  rising  each  year. 

The  energetic  new  President  and  his  team 
of  young  economic  advisers,  meantime,  must 
also  face  the  problem  of  the  exploding  cities 
and  their  attendant  troubles. 

To  make  life  on  the  farm  attractive.  Presi- 
dent Echeverrl&'s  hopes  to  finance  the  con- 
solidation of  uneconomic  plots  and  provide 
basic  services  such  t*  Irrigation,  technical 
education   and   machinery. 

But  to  prevent  those  leaving  the  farm 
from  coming  to  the  swollen  cities,  he  hopes 
to  create  rural  industries  such  as  food  proc- 
essing and  tourism.  Exports  also  have  a 
high  priority  on  the  President's  economic 
list. 

Thus  far.  spending  on  urban  projects,  such 
as  Mexico  City's  new  and  expensive  subway 
has  been  ruled  out  for  the  future.  After  put- 
ting some  »860-mUllon  Into  sugar  subsidies 
In  recent  years  to  keep  costs  down,  the  Presi- 
dent has  recently  agreed  to  a  48  per  cent  rise 
in  sugar  prices,  rather  than  continued  un- 
derwriting that  Ind  jstry's  losses. 

However,  the  President,  a  father  of  eight, 
has  rejected  any  plans  for  curbing  the  birth 
rate  here.  At  present  birth  rates,  Mexico  Is 
expected  to  have  100  million  people  In  about 
10  years. 

"Basically."  one  prominent  buslneesman 
said  here  tbe  other  day,  "a  country  like  ours, 
situated  near  a  rich  one  Ih.r  yours,  has 
three  major  options.  One  Is  to  Ignore  the 
problem.  The  second  Is  to  print  money  and 
the  third  is  to  tax  sufficiently  to  eliminate 
the  extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty. 

"To  cbooee  the  first  Is  to  invite  revolu- 
tion. Printing  money  would  only  fool  the  peo- 
ple a  little  before  they  realize  that  they  are 
being  cheated.  So  would  devaluation  be  a 
temporary  palliative.  So  we  are  going  to  go 
the  taxation  way,  and  wo  hope  we  have  the 
time  to  put  the  money  raised  by  taxes  to 
good  use." 


SATCHEL  PAIGE  ENTERS  THE  HALL 
OF  FAME 
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cation  of  the  "color  line."  he  might  well 
have  etched  his  name  across  many,  many 
pages  in  the  game's  book  of  records  for 
he  was,  by  his  own  admission  and  by 
testimony  of  those  major  leaguers  who 
did  face  him  through  the  years,  "quite 
a  pitcher." 

No  one  knows  Just  how  many  games 
Satchel  Paige  won  or  how  many  phe- 
nomenal games  he  hurled.  But  he  esti- 
mates he  won  some  500  to  600  games, 
perhaps  30  of  them  no-hitters,  over  a 
career  that  spanned  30,  or  was  it  40, 
perhaps  50  years;  Paige  Is  never  quite 
certain  just  how  long  it  was. 

His  major  league  record  was  a  decep- 
tive 28  won  and  31  lost.  But  even  this 
less  than  .500  average  Is  somewhat  as- 
tonishing when  one  stops  to  consider 
that  It  was  compiled  by  a  man  who  was 
over  40  years  of  age,  Paige  admits  to 
being  at  least  65  and  his  major  league 
career  began  in  1948.  Thus  by  his  own 
admission  he  was  at  least  42  when  his 
major  league  career  commenced.  Many 
observers  believe  he  wtis  actually  older. 

Regardless  of  age,  a  much  deserved 
honor  has  finaJly  been  bestowed  on  Leroy 
Satchel  Paige.  And  basebsdl.  for  Its  part, 
is  a  greater  game  for  taking  this  step 
which  will  lead  to  due  recognition  of 
other  Negro  ballplayers  who  never  made 
the  majors  because  of  the  color  line. 
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CONGRESSMAN  DELLUMS  CALLS 
FOR  END  TO  DRAFT,  WHILE 
CXJNGRESSMAN  MITCHELL  HITS 
"NOBLESSE  OBLIGE"  OF  THOSE 
WHO  OPPOSE  VOLUNTEER  FORCE 


HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

or   TKNNXSSKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  23,  1971 

Mr,  PULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  virtue  of  a  very  wise  deci- 
sion on  behalf  of  the  powers  that  be, 
the  venerable  Satchel  Paige  is  going  to 
be  enshrined  In  baseball's  Hall  of  Fame. 

This  is  an  honor  and  recognition  that 
is  deserved  by  Paige  as  much  as  any 
man,  perhaps,  who  has  been  voted  into 
the  ranks  of  the  game's  immortals. 

But  for  the  fact  that  Satchel  Paige 
w*s  bom  many  years  before  the  eradl- 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ECONOMIC 
GOALS 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 


or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1971 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  tradition- 
ally. Presidents  have  been  understand- 
ably reluctant  to  make  exact  predictions 
on  the  economy.  But  in  his  economic 
report  to  the  Congress,  President  Nixon 
has  set  specific  goals  and  outlines  in  de- 
tail his  plan  for  reaching  those  goals, 
which  are  an  unemployment  rate  in  the 
4 '/^-percent  zone  and  an  inflation  rate 
in  the  3-percent  range. 

This  is  a  helpful  p>olicy,  not  only  for 
economists  but  also  for  the  public.  The 
American  citizen  and  taxpayer  ought  to 
be  told  just  what  the  administration  in- 
tends to  achieve  and  how  it  intends  to 
achieve  it. 

In  addition  to  high  marks  for  credibil- 
ity, the  President's  economic  report  is 
notable  for  its  realistic  assessment  of 
our  economic  problems  and  the  path  the 
administration  has  chosen  to  correct 
these  problems. 

The  President  said: 

The  key  to  economic  policy  in  1971  1b  or- 
derly expansion.  While  continuing  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  inflation,  total  spending  and  total 
output  should  rise  as  rapidly  as  possible 
to  lift  the  economy  to  full  employment  and 
full  production. 

This  expansionary  policy  is  an  effec- 
tive blueprint  for  action.  With  the  full 
cooperation  of  business  and  labor,  the 
Nation  stands  an  excellent  chance  of 
reaching  or  exceeding  the  specific  eco- 
nomic goals  the  President  hsis  set. 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  17, 1971 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  recently  had  the  privilege  of 
testifying  before  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  along  with  Congressmen 
Ronald  V.  Dellvms  and  Parrens  J. 
MncHSLL  on  the  subject  of  the  All  Vol- 
unteer Armed  Force.  My  colleagues  pro- 
vided a  wealth  of  data  which  conclusively 
demonstrated  that  an  end  to  the  draft 
will  not  lead  to  cm  army  of  the  poor  and 
the  black,  sis  the  skeptics  have  charged. 

The  critics  should  take  note  of  Mr. 
Mitchell's  remarks  that  he  believes  it 
to  be  significant  that: 

The  great  majority  of  Black  leaders  have 
spoken  out  In  support  of  the  Volunteer  Army. 
It  Is  personally  irritating  to  me  that  there 
are  those  who  would  oppose  this  Volunteer 
Army  on  the  basis  of  what  It  does  to  Black 
people  without  consultliLg  the  very  people 
about  whom  they  are  speaking.  We  are  past 
the  stage  of  nobleeee  oblige. 

Mr.  Dellums  argued  that: 

If  tbe  draft  Is  repealed  taxpayers  will  pay 
the  costs  of  military  defense  rather  than  the 
young  and  poor  draftees  who  earn  less  than 
the  Federal  minimum  wage.  Those  who  en- 
list In  the  military  should  receive  a  fair  In- 
come. Opposition  to  pay  increases  on  the 
grounds  of  Inflation  or  increased  government 
spending  merely  continues  the  exploitation 
of  first -term  servicemen  by  the  taxpayers. 

I  commend  the  full  testimony  of  my 
colleagues  to  your  attention. 
I  include  the  material  as  follows: 

Testimont    or    the    Honorable    Pabren    J. 

MITCHELL     (D-7TH    District,     Baltimore. 

Md.)    Before  the  Senate  Armed  Services 

Committee 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the 
chance  to  testify  this  afternoon.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  you  conducted  addi- 
tional hearings  so  that  everyone  who  desired 
to  speak  would  have  the  opportunity  to  do 
so.  Certainly,  our  military  conscription  sys- 
tem merits  this  sort  of  free  and  public  scru- 
tiny, and  I  commend  you  for  bringing  this 
about. 

In  the  Interest  of  brevity,  I  will  not  rehash 
once  again  the  arguments  for  a  volunteer 
Army.  I  am  sure  that  you  axe  as  familiar,  if 
not  more  so,  with  these  arguments  as  I  am. 
The  Gates  Commission  presents  its  case  quite 
I>ersuaslvely,  and  I.  for  one,  am  convinced. 
Forceable  military  conscription  is  antithet- 
ical to  the  rights  of  citizens  as  guaranteed 
In  the  Constitution.  The  concept  of  the  free 
society  does  not  permit  a  slave  soldier.  For 
this  Is  what  the  draftee  is,  comprising  un- 
willingly, the  lowest  echelon  of  the  American 
military  structure.  He  is  the  unwilling  lubri- 
cant up>on  which  the  military  machine 
grinds.  He,  unwillingly,  Is  tbe  classic  expend- 
able. He  makes  more  than  %  of  our  riflemen 
In  Indo-Chlna,  and,  unwilimgly,  has  com- 
prised more  than  half  our  deaths  and  cas- 
ualties. 

The  Gates  Commission  destroyed  the  eco- 
nomic shibboleths  thrown  up  to  protect  the 
draft.  The  implementation  of  a  Volunteer 
Army  would  necessitate  only  a  minimal  In- 
crease in  costs.  The  Commission  even  went 
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so  far  as  to  wi^g— t  thmt  a  VohintMr  Army 
might  actually  b«  cheaper  m  raal  cocta.  (1) 
by  reducing  the  coats  of  p«raoaneI  tximover 
(In  tarms  of  reduced  aeeds  for  training  pro- 
grams, and  the  discharge  bureaucracy),  (2) 
by  reducing  the  human  costs  of  those  whose 
Uvea  are  arbitrarily  interrupted.  (3)  by  elim- 
inating the  necessity  of  the  government  In- 
volving Itself  In  such  socially  controversial 
and  disruptive  issues  as  Conscientious  Ob- 
jection and  Selective  Conscientious  Objec- 
tion. 

The  arguments  against  the  present  mili- 
tary conscription  system  are  substantive  and 
varied.  The  Gates  Commission  dealt  with 
them  In  full  and  made  responsible  recom- 
mendations for  Improvement.  Most  of  us 
here  In  this  room  agree  that  some  changes 
must  occur.  The  Gates  Commission  states 
clecLTly  that  the  transition  to  a  Volunteer 
Army  could  begin  tomorrow,  even  given  the 
unfavorable  situation  in  Indo-Chlna.  And 
yet  there  Is  hesitation. 

I  would  easily  dismiss  these  doubts  if  they 
did  not  arl.se  from  some  of  the  most  progres- 
sive voices  In  the  nation,  men  who  are  com- 
fortable with  change  If  It  means  Improve- 
ment. NevM^heless,  the  charges  that  are 
made  against  a  Volunteer  Army  appear  to 
me  to  be  without  substance. 

First,  let  us  consider  the  argument  that 
a  Volunteer  Army  will  somehow  Increase  the 
militarism  Ln  our  Armed  Forces.  It  is  dUB- 
ouU.  to  understand  how  ending  conscription 
would  lead  to  this  outcome.  Alter  all,  our 
military  Is  overwhelmingly  professlonWl  al- 
ready. Ending  the  draft  will  bring  about  no 
changes  In  our  offlcer  class,  composed  almost 
entirely  of  true  volunteers  (I.e.  that  is  thoae 
who  are  not  in  the  service  because  they  fear 
the  draft) .  Draftees  only  appear  In  signif- 
icant numbers  In  the  most  dangerous  areas 
of  the  war  zones.  Obviously,  the  draftee  Is 
not  In  a  policy  malting  position  In  today's 
military.  Moreover,  the  Volunteer  Army  has 
often  been  a  part  of  American  History.  And 
on  no  occasion  were  the  fears  being  voiced  In 
opposition  to  the  Volunteer  Army  realized. 
In  fact,  the  lesson  of  history  Is  Just  the  op- 
posite. It  la  on  the  backs  of  oonacrlpted  armies 
that  the  great  militarists  of  history  have 
built  their  successes. 

The  problem  of  maintaining  the  account- 
ability of  a  Volunteer  Army  to  civilian  au- 
thority is  simply  the  problem  of  maintaining 
a  responsible  offlcer  corps.  Certainly,  the 
problem  cannot  be  dealt  with  by  Injecting 
cannon  fodder  Into  the  military  structure. 
Only  through  constant  cooperation  and 
Interaction  with  civilian  authority  can  the 
problem  of  an  isolated  military  be  solved. 
In  dealing  with  the  draftee,  this  is  a  red 
herring  argument  Indeed. 

But  there  Is  another  argument  thrown 
up  against  the  adoption  of  a  Volunteer  Army 
that  particularly  troubles  me.  This  is  the  con- 
tention that  a  Volunteer  Army  will  become 
an  Army  of  the  poor  and  the  Black.  This 
argument  makes  me  a  little  angry  David 
Clarke.  Acting  Director.  Washington  Bureau, 
SCLC  said  in  his  testimony  before  you  on 
Feb.  10th.  and  I  quote,  "Such  condescending 
noblesse  oblige  Is  not  only  unappreciated.  It 
Is  downright  repugnant  from  the  point  of 
▼lew  of  the  Black  soldier  who  Is  ordered  to 
die  to  preserve  a  "freedom"  that  he  has  never 
known." 

According  to  the  Oates  Commission.  Blacks 
now  compose  9.5%  of  total  American  mili- 
tary forces  Of  that  part  of  the  Army  which 
la  volunteer,  Blacks  represent  Just  about  13% 
of  the  total.  As  the  Indo-Chlna  conflict  grew 
Into  War.  one  of  the  statistics  that  received 
a  great  deal  of  publicity  was  the  re-enlist- 
ment flgure  for  Black  soldiers.  And  yet 
from  1985  to  UXJ«,  that  figure  dropped  by 
almost  half  In  19«6,  23  3%  of  the  men  re- 
enllstlng  In  the  Army  were  Black.  By  1969. 
the  flgure  had  declined  to  11.4%  Within 
the  last  decade,  there  has  been  a  change  in 
the  attitude  of  Blacks  and  Black  soldiers  in 
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this  nation  We  have  come  to  view  the  mfll- 
tarr  not  ae  a  haven  from  racism  ot  the  total 
society,  but  rather  as  an  extension  of  that  so- 
ciety. We  have  achieved  an  outlook  which 
declared  that  the  War  In  Vietnam  cannot  be 
relevant  to  Black  people  until  there  Is  gained 
additional  meaningful  change  at  home. 

But  assuming  that  the  proposed  pay  raise 
for  flrst-term  soldiers  Is  approved  by  Con- 
gress It  is  argued  that  an  all  Volunteer  Army 
will  have  greater  attraction  to  Black  Youth. 
This  specious  argument  claims  that  only 
the  Black  and  the  poor  would  be  attracted 
by  the  Increased  wage  scales  of  the  military. 
Fortunately,  this  argument  falls  at  several 
points. 

The  Increased  pay  scale  of  the  military 
would  only  appeal  to  those  Blacks  who  are 
precisely  the  ones  unable  to  qualify  for  the 
service.  Certainly,  the  pay  scale  of  the  mili- 
tary Is  above  the  earning  of  the  poor  Black 
today.  Nor  are  his  prospects  fcr  earning  a 
living  In  the  general  society  very  good. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  no  great  rush  to  enter 
the  military  And  of  those  who  do  attempt 
to  do  so,  current  military  standards,  reject 
the  great  majority.  Certainly,  enough  has 
been  written  about  the  rejection  rate  of  the 
poor  and  the  Black  by  the  military  It  should 
be  emphasized  that  this  is  a  result  of  pov- 
erty, of  under-education,  of  poor  health  serv- 
ices, and  the  pattern  of  neglect  that  affects 
our  nations  ghettoes.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a 
fact  that  these  youths  will  not  qualify  for 
tnilltary  service. 

If  a  pay  raise  should  be  appropriated, 
Its  appeal  would  be  rather  to  the  middle  In- 
come youth  The  youngster  who  Is  dissuaded 
from  Joining  the  military  because  he  can 
earn  more  as  a  civilian  would  be  motivated 
to  reconsider  his  decision.  Olven  a  complete 
turnabout  on  the  falling  rate  of  Black  re- 
enllstment,  given  the  adoption  of  a  pay  raise, 
even  given  an  Increase  In  the  acceptance  rate 
of  the  poor  and  the  Black  by  the  military,  the 
Oates  Commission  estimates  that  Blacks 
would  only  comprise  15%  of  the  Armed 
Services  by    1980. 

I  believe  It  to  be  slgnlflcant  that  the  great 
majority  of  Black  leaders  have  spoken  out 
In  support  of  the  Volunteer  Army.  It  Is  per- 
sonally Irritating  to  me  that  there  are  those 
who  would  oppose  this  Volunteer  Army  on 
the  basu  of  what  It  does  to  Black  people 
without  consulting  the  very  people  about 
whom  they  are  speaking.  We  are  past  the 
stage  of  noblesse  oblige. 

I  wish  to  state  as  strongly  as  possible  my 
support  for  an  end  to  conscription  and  the 
adoption  of  a  Volunteer  Army.  Gentlemen, 
we  stand  at  a  crossroads,  and  Immediate  posi- 
tive actions  must  be  taken.  It  Is  for  this 
reason  that  I  will  Introduce  in  the  House  to- 
morrow a  bill  to  end  the  Selective  Service 
System  on  December  31.  1971. 

Gentlemen.  I  thank  jrou  for  your  time. 


Statement  or  Rep  Ronald  V  Dklluus  to 
Senate  Asmed  Sesvices  CoMMrrrEE 

One  hundred  and  six  years  ago  the  13th 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  ended  tyr- 
anny of  the  plantation  system,  abolishing 
slavery  and  involuntary  servitude  except  as 
punishment  for  crime  Today,  young  men  are 
subject  to  a  new  tyranny,  that  of  the  war 
machine,  and  they  are  forced  to  serve  In- 
voluntarily In  an  Illegal.  Immoral,  insane  war 
thousands  of  miles  from  home.  The  time  has 
come  to  end  this  20th  Century  Involuntary 
servitude  by  refusing  to  give  the  President 
authority  to  Induct  any  more  young  men 
after  June  30.  1971.  Indeed,  the  time  has 
come  to  repeal  the  entire  Selective  Service 
Act  under  which  conscription  Is  authorized. 

We  have  had  some  experience  In  recog- 
nizing discriminatory  Institutions.  Yet.  the 
draft  discriminates  at  every  level.  It  discrim- 
inates agmlnst  young  men  who  haven't  the 
Information  or  money  to  seek  counselling  or 
hire  a  lawyer.  It  dlecrlminatee  against  those 
who  haven't  the  education  or  opportunity  to 
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obtain  a  college  or  occupational  deferment 

It  discriminates  against  those  who  havsnt 
had  adequate  advice  from  sympathetic  p«r. 
sonal  physicians  about  possible  physical  dis- 
quallflcatlons  It  discriminates  through  draft 
boards  on  which  minority  groups  are  not 
fairly  represented.  It  discriminates  by  put- 
ting nvlnority  group  soldiers  In  an  army  un- 
der a  predominantly  white  officer  corps. 

Some  here  may  argue  that  the  draft  should 
be  thoroughly  reformed.  I  disagree.  Gen 
Hershey  once  said.  "You  can't  make  the  draft 
fair  "  And  where  there  is  an  Inherently  in- 
equitable system,  a  minority  man  in  Amerlcs 
is  likely  to  flnd  himself  on  the  bottom,  no 
matter  how  hard  men  of  goodwill  attempt  to 
write  In  procedural  safeguards. 

If  the  draft  is  repealed,  taxpayers  will  pay 
costs  of  military  defense  rather  than  young 
and  poor  draftees  who  earn  less  than  the 
Federal  minimum  wage.  Those  who  enlist  in 
the  military  should  receive  a  fair  Ineoro* 
Opposition  to  pay  Increoses  on  the  ground* 
of  Inflation  or  Increased  government  spend- 
ing merely  continues  the  exploitation  of  Brst- 
term  servicemen  by  the  taxpayers 

If  the  draft  is  repealed,  the  armed  foro«s 
will  be  required  to  make  sure  their  policies 
and  opportunities  axe  equitable  In  order  to 
encourage  enlistment  by  minority  group 
members.  Our  national  goal  should  be  to 
abolish  poverty,  discrimination  and  exploi- 
tation within  the  military  and  In  society  u 
a  whole  so  that  there  Is  no  necessity  to  try 
to  ftnd  sanctuary  in  certain  Institutions. 

I  appreciate  the  concern  of  those  who  worry 
that  a  volunteer  army  would  be  predomi- 
nantly black.  But  I  believe  this  fear  to  be 
groundless.  Pay  is  only  one  of  many  factors 
determining  enlistments.  Beenllstments  of 
blacks  In  the  Army  nosedived  from  22.3"^  in 
1906  to  11.8%  in  1969.  though  pay  Increased 
substantially.  Blacks  now  account  for  9.5% 
ot  all  servicemen,  though  blacks  are  12.6% 
of  total  population. 

Critics  of  a  volunteer  army  rely  heavily 
upon  an  argument  that  such  an  army  will 
be  a  threat  to  freedom  and  liberty,  that  it 
might  rise  up  and  take  control  "If  certain 
things  continue  ".  I  strongly  disagree.  Th« 
issue  of  control  over  the  military— whether 
It  be  a  volunteer  or  a  conscription  army— U 
separate  from  the  Issue  of  the  composition 
of  the  military.  Events  of  the  past  few  yean 
are  overly  convincing  that  control  over  th* 
military  rests  In  the  confines  of  a  small 
group  of  professional  soldiers  and  their 
friends  In  government,  business,  labor  and 
the  educational  infrastructures.  Congress 
must  exert  its  constitutional  powers  over  the 
military  at  any  rate,  but  the  Issue  of  luch 
control  must  not  be  confused  with  the  ques- 
tion of  a  draft  versus  volunteer  army. 

I  flnd  It  unthinkable  that  the  Congress 
should  make  a  four  year  appropriation  of 
funds  to  the  Pentagon.  Yet,  for  20  years.  Con- 
gress has  been  making  regular  four-year  un- 
limited appropriations  of  manpower  funds  to 
the  Defense  Department.  This  blank  check 
enabled  the  Johnson  Administration  to  put 
more  than  a  half  million  men  In  Vietnam 
without  a  declaration  of  war  or  reactivation 
of  the  draft.  In  days  when  declarations  of 
war  have  gone  out  of  style — though  war  It- 
self Is  as  much  In  vogue  as  ever — Congres- 
sional control  over  military  manpower  Is  Im- 
perative. The  draft  should  be  ended  now  so 
that  any  President  Is  required  to  return  to 
Congress  for  authority  to  relnstltute  It. 

I  understand  the  argument  that  the  exist- 
ence of  the  draft  creates  an  awareness  of  the 
horrors  of  our  adventurism  In  Southeast 
Asia  among  draftees  and  their  families.  It  Is 
sometimes  said  that  the  draft  thus  provides 
some  measure  of  civilian  control  But  It  Is 
obvious  we  became  Involved  in  Vietnam 
under  conscription — not  a  volunteer  army. 
And  it  should  be  apptu-ent  that  any  system 
which  hopes  to  control  the  military  from  the 
bottom  up  or  to  prevent  further  adventurism 
by  fomenting  opposition  two  years  or  more 
after  the  adventure  begins.  Is  doomed  to  fall. 
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Responsibility  for  civilian  control  of  the 
military  must  rest  with  the  Congress  and  the 
President.  We  cannot  rely  on  draftees  for 
this  task.  And  the  first  action  we  in  Congress 
must  take  is  to  end  the  draft  in  1971  and 
require  the  President  to  come  back  to  Con- 
gress for  authority  to  reactivate  It. 

COMPARES  REVENUE  SHARING 
WITH  CATEGORICAL  AID  PRO- 
GRAMS 


HON.  WILUAM  D.  FORD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  23,  1971 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  the  Nixon  administration  concen- 
trates on  selling  solutions,  the  problems 
remain  unsolved.  The  Nixon  solutions 
seem  more  oriented  toward  public  inter- 
est, than  directed  toward  solving  the 
problems. 

Such  is  the  story  of  Mr.  Nixon's  super- 
salesmanship  project — Federal  revenue 
sharing. 

Douglass  Cater,  who  was  President 
Johnson's  Special  Assistant  dealing  with 
aid  to  education,  eloquently  and  convinc- 
ingly argues  in  favor  of  taking  a  closer 
look  at  just  what  Mr.  Nixon's  proposal 
for  revenue  sharing  really  means.  Writing 
In  the  February  7,  1971,  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post,  Mr.  Cater  compares 
revenue  sharing  with  cateBorical  aid 
programs  in  terms  of  education. 

Mr.  Cater  rationally  questions  how  the 
diverse  needs  of  50  States  and  literally 
thousands  of  independent  school  systems 
are  to  be  accommodated  under  revenue 
sharing  when  the  problems  even  cut 
across  the  traditional  Federal  depart- 
ments, hence  Mr.  Nixon's  efforts  at  re- 
organization. 

I  believe  the  article  Is  of  vital  inter- 
est to  all  and  I  include  it  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  : 

A  Kind  Word  roa  Categorical  Aid  Programs 
(By  Douglass  Cater) 

During  the  struggle  to  pass  the  EHemen- 
tary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965, 
one  close  friend  of  mine,  a  member  of  the 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  School  Board,  visited  me 
In  the  White  House  to  voice  grave  reserva- 
tions. He  was  fearful  that  Title  I  of  that 
Act,  earmarking  federal  funds  for  disadvan- 
taged children,  would  make  the  Job  of  hard 
pressed  school  officials  more  difficult.  A  year 
or  so  later,  he  reported  that  he  had  re- 
versed his  position.  TiUe  I  funds,  he  said, 
had  made  It  possible  to  tackle  critical  and 
expensive  needs  which  could  not  be  Justified 
If  paid  from  locally  raised  revenues. 

Recently,  he  enumerated  for  me  two  politi- 
cal facts  of  life.  The  first :  local  governments 
tend  to  deal  well  with  needs  that  are  general 
in  the  community;  they  tend  to  deal  less 
well  with  needs  which  are  special,  or  which 
■erve  interests  going  t>eyond  the  commu- 
nity. A  second  political  fact  of  life:  the 
lion's  share  of  any  general  aid  for  education 
win  be  claimed  for  higher  salaries  In  a  com- 
munity where  there  is  strong  teacher  or- 
ganization. At  best,  only  a  small  fraction 
can  be  preserved  for  innovative  programs. 

Both  these  facts  of  life  need  to  be  kept 
in  mind  as  we  consider  President  Nixon's 
proposal  for  revenue  sharing.  It  U  tempting 
to  succumb  to  the  cry  of  "more  power  to  the 
people"  uttered  by  the  apostles  of  the  New 
Rerolution.  Why  not  Join  Joe  AIsop  in  be- 
rating the  federal  bureaucracy  for  the  red 
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tapery  of  categorical  aid  programs?  Why  not 
Join  Vice  President  Agnew  In  making  a  whip- 
ping boy  of  Wilbur  MUls  for  demanding 
federal  respmnslblllty  for  federal  spending? 
(At  last  Mr.  Agnew  has  found  himself  a 
nattering  nabob  of  nepotism!) 

But  a  little  perspective  is  In  order:  cate- 
gorical aid  programs  did  not  emerge  out  of 
fiendish  mistrust  of  the  people  by  their 
elected  leaders  in  Washington.  On  the  con- 
trary, those  programs  have  been  adopted 
by  Congress  In  order  to  serve  public  needs 
not  being  met  by  state  and  local  govern- 
ment. They  have  represented  national  pri- 
orities to  Ijc  paid  for  by  tax  revenues  raised 
by  the  federal  government. 

Admittedly,  some  of  these  priorities  are 
markedly  different  from  those  of  state  and 
local  governments.  For  example.  Congress 
passed,  on  President  Elsenhower's  urging,  an 
act  to  create  a  national  highway  system. 
Local  officials  might  have  preferred  to  spend 
the  money  on  more  farm-to-market  roads. 

Similarly,  with  President  Johnson's  urg- 
mg.  Congress  established  a  wide  range  of 
categorical  programs  to  meet  desperate  needs 
of  the  disadvantaged.  Congress  set  new  pri- 
orities for  the  nation. 

No  impartial  observer  could  claim  that 
these  priorities  have  been  met.  Most  of  the 
categorical  programs  have  been  funded  at 
only  a  fraction  of  their  authorizations.  Lack- 
ing adequate  dollars  to  make  a  measurable 
Impact,  they  have  spawned  too  much  bureau- 
cratic foot  shuffling  at  federal,  state  and  local 
levels.  It  Is  easy  to  curse  the  bureaucrats  for 
the  shortfall  of  great  expectations. 

But  the  more  relevant  task  Is  to  decide 
where  we  go  from  here.  I  am  persuaded  that 
it  will  be  a  cop  out  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  remove  itself  from  the  business  of 
setting  national  priorities.  And  It  wUl  be  a 
grand  Illusion  to  believe  that  those  priorities 
can  be  attained  by  passing  out  funds  with  no 
strings  attached.  Given  their  present  strained 
financial  situation,  even  the  best  Intentloned 
governors  and  mayors  will  be  forced  to  ball 
out  their  most  pressing  debts  and  their  most 
persistent  creditors.  New  and  hard  won  social 
programs,  lacking  a  powerful  oonatltuency, 
win  be  the  first  to  suffer. 

It  Is  a  beguiling  notion  that  the  people 
share  great  Intimacy  with  their  state  and 
local  goveriunents.  We  no  longer  live  In  a 
nation  of  New  England  town  meetings.  Most 
people  learn  about  government  from  their 
press  and  they  Influence  government  through 
their  organizations.  I  wonder  how  many  be- 
lieve that  state  capltol  or  city  hall  is  better 
reported  than  the  U.S.  Congress?  Or  that 
Washington  is  less  responsive  to  public  in- 
terest lobbies? 

Our  problems  today — health,  education, 
environment,  urban  crisis — cut  across  the 
traditional  boundaries  of  state  and  munici- 
pal government.  They  even  cut  across  the 
traditional  federal  departments,  hence  Mr. 
Nixon's  efforts  at  reorganization.  We  will  not 
meet  our  problems  by  pouring  new  funds 
Into  old  containers.  Probably  the  most  diffi- 
cult challenge  we  face  is  to  create  new  Insti- 
tutions adequate  to  cope  with  our  problems. 

This  does  not  mean  blind  commitment  to 
the  categorical  progrrams  launched  In  the 
past  decade.  There  must  be  continual  efforts 
at  consolidation,  especially  of  the  programs 
which  are  too  small  to  Justify  separate  ex- 
istence. Congress  needs  to  study  the  proper 
balance  between  "earmarked"  funds  and 
"general  support"  funds.  The  matching  fund 
formula  has  provided  a  highly  effective  de- 
vice for  asserting  a  federal  priority  while 
allowing  discretion  to  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment. 

But  it  will  be  bad  policy  and  bad  politics 
for  Congress  to  cast  aside  the  experience  of 
the  past  decade  in  a  rush  to  espouse  the 
creed  of  revenue  sharing.  The  slogan  "more 
power  to  the  people"  could  lead  to  abdicat- 
ing the  vital  role  which  the  people  elected 
Congress  to  serve. 
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SACAJAWEAS  PAPOOSE 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 
Tuesday.  February  23,  1971 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  any  his- 
tory of  the  American  West  would  be  In- 
complete without  considerable  reference 
to  the  1804-06  Pacific  Northwest  expedi- 
tion of  Capt.  Meriwether  Lewis  and 
William  Clark,  and  their  famed  Sho- 
shone Indian  guide,  Sacajawea.  Few  are 
familiar,  however,  with  the  youngest 
member  of  that  trip.  Jean  Baptiste  Char- 
bonneau  was  bom  during  the  expedi- 
tion's 1805  winter  camp  to  Toussaint 
Charbonneau.  a  French-Canadian  In- 
dian interpreter,  and  his  wife,  Saca^- 
wea.  Carried  on  his  mother's  back  and, 
sometimes,  in  Clark's  canoe,  the  infant 
completed  the  20-month  adventure  of 
nearly  5,000  miles. 

The  Odyssey  of  Jean  Baptiste  Char- 
bonneau and  his  oftentimes  diverse  adult 
life  is  the  subject  of  a  recent  article  in 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management's  quar- 
terly, Our  Public  Lands.  In  it,  Irving  W. 
Anderson  tells  the  remarkable  story  of 
Charbonneau,  ranging  from  his  early 
formal  education  and  frontier  existence, 
to  his  tragic  death  in  the  high  desert  of 
southeastern  Oregon.  I  recommend  the 
article  as  a  fascinating  saga  of  the  ex- 
ploration and  settlement  of  the  Ameri- 
can West. 

I  include  the  article  as  follows : 

Sacajawea's  Papoose 

American  history's  youngest  explorer,  a 
member  of  the  most  famous  expedition  in 
the  annals  of  the  West,  incredibly  has  re- 
mained a  mystery  man  for  165  years.  He 
was  Jean  Baptiste  Charbonneau,  son  of 
Toussaint  Charbonneau,  interpreter,  and  his 
Shoshone  Indian  wife,  Sacajawea,  unofficial 
guide  for  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  of 
1804-06. 

Baptiste  was  born  on  February  11,  1805, 
when  his  mother  was  about  17  years  old. 
His  birthplace  was  at  the  Port  Mandan  site 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Knife  and  Mis- 
souri Rivers,  about  50  miles  upstream  from 
the  present  city  of  Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 

Sacajawea  had  been  kidnapped  by  the 
Mlnnataree  tribe  about  1800  when  only  12 
years  old.  She  was  taken  by  her  captors 
from  the  mountain  homeland  of  her  own 
Shoshone  tribe  in  the  Snake  River  country  to 
the  plains  country  of  the  Missouri.  There 
she  was  sold  as  a  slave  to  Toussaint  Charbon- 
neau, a  French-Canadian  Indian. 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  "Corps  of  Discovery" 
arrived  at  the  Mandan  site  on  October  26, 
1804,  where  they  established  Fort  Mandan 
as  their  winter  headquarters.  During  the 
course  of  the  winter,  the  expedition  leaders 
contracted  with  Toussaint  to  serve  as  an 
interpreter  for  the  duration  of  the  trek.  They 
must  also  have  reasoned  that  Sacajawea's 
Shoshone  nationality  would  be  a  helpful 
advantage  in  dealing  with  Indians  they  would 
encounter  to  the  west,  especially  in  obtain- 
ing horses  for  transporting  the  expedition 
over  the  mountains.  Accordingly,  It  was 
agreed  that  Sacajawea  and  her  Infant  son 
would  accompany  the  westward-bound  ex- 
plorers. TJltlmately  this  proved  to  be  a 
master-stroke  of  diplomacy.  Scores  of  po- 
tentially hostile  Indian  groups  encountered 
throughout  the  Journey  befriended  the 
strange  assembly  of  explorers  upon  sighting 
the  engaging  Sacajawea  and  her  papoose. 
To  the  Indians,  their  presence  meant  this 
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was.  no  trsTellng  war  party  In  addition. 
Sacajawea's  knowlodg«  of  her  homeland  con- 
tributed importaoit  guiding  ■•rvlce  to  the 
expedition. 

INFANT  MXTLOHtX 

Baptists  was  only  65  days  old  when  the 
expedition  broke  wtnter  camp  and  headed 
for  the  Paclflc  Carried  moatly  on  the  back 
of  his  mother,  but  also  In  Ciarlt'B  canoe,  the 
Infant  made  the  30-month  round  trip  of 
nearly  5.000  miles  with  only  one  major  ni- 
neas.  \s  reported  by  both  Clark  and  Lewis 
In  separate  Journal  entrtee.  Baptlste  suffered 
a  very  serious  infection  of  the  Jaw  and  throat 
during  the  return  trip  east.  Responding 
favorably  to  the  remarkable  medical  talents 
of  th4  expedition  leaders.  especlaUy  their  un- 
usual pharmaceutical  preparations,  he  re- 
covered within  2!i  weeks  Among  the  treat- 
ments, given  him  were  poltlces  of  wild  onion, 
and  a  •'•  •  •  plaster  of  sarve  (salre)  made 
of  the  rown   (realn)   of  the  long  leaf  pine. 

BMiwaz  and  Bears  oil  mixed (Journal 

entry  of  June  5.   1806    Thwalfs  edition.) 

Knlcknamed  'Pomp."  a  Shoahoae  term 
which  describes  the  first  born  male  chUd,  the 
happy  alert  youngster  became  the  favorite  of 
Captain  William  Clark  "Pompey's  Pillar."  a 
historic  landmark  38  mllee  east  of  Billings, 
Mont..  WM  named  for  Baptlate  by  Clark 
when  he  carved  His  (Clark's)  name  In  the 
rock  of  the  plUar  during  the  return  trip  In 
180fi.  When  Port  Mandan  was  reached  by  the 
returning  party  on  August  15.  Touasaint 
Charbonneau  was  paid  "SOO*  33  ^  centa"  for 
hU  services  (Sacajawea  received  no  mone- 
tary payment)  and  the  Charbonneau  family 
re-entered  the  routine  of  frontier  life. 

Enroute  to  3t  Louis  shortly  after  depart- 
ing Port  Mandan.  Clark's  fondness  for  hi* 
"little  dancing  boy"  compelled  him  to  write 
to  Toussalnt.  suggesting  that  the  Charbon- 
neau family  come  to  St.  LouU  where  Clark 
would  see  to  Baptiste's  education.  Thla  they 
eventually  did.  and  according  to  fragmentary 
records  of  the  period.  Baptlste  was  educated 
In  both  protestant  and  Catholic  parochial 
schools  In  St.  Louis. 

TmAVXLS    ABaOAO 

When  he  was  18  years  old.  Baptiste's  un- 
usual combination  of  cultural  attainment 
and  frontiersman  skills  interested  Prince 
Paul  Wllhelm  of  Wurtenburg.  C>ermany.  who 
was  on  a  scientific  mission  to  America.  In 
1823.  BaptUte  accompanied  the  Prince  to 
Germany  where  the  youngster  was  exposed 
to  the  sophisticated,  aristocratic  environ- 
ment of  the  court.  This  sharpened  and  pol- 
labed  his  social  graces.  Baptlste  and  Paul 
mre  inseparable  companions  for  a  period  of 
6  years,  during  which  the  two  traveled  ex- 
teiLSlvely  In  E^irope  and  even  to  Africa.  It 
was  In  this  important  period  of  his  life  that 
Baptlste.  now  fluent  In  four  languages,  re- 
ceived a  backgrotind  that  In  later  years 
would  mark  him  as  a  cultural  anomaly  on 
the  American  frontier. 

Baptlste  returned  to  bU  homeland  from 
Europe  In  1829.  By  this  time  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Territory  was  entering  the  transi- 
tion between  the  fur  trade  and  agricultural 
settlement.  Vigorous  exploration  of  the  far 
West  was  In  progrees.  T>-c  call  of  the  western 
wllds  was  Irresistible,  and  Baptists  set  aside 
his  classical  life  style  and  fell  into  the  rough 
and  tumble  existence  of  the  mountain  man. 
He  ranged  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
American  West — hunting,  trapping,  guiding, 
«iplorlng.  The  Journals  of  many  important 
psnonalltles  involved  In  the  exploration  and 
settlement  of  the  West  record  this  remark- 
able man,  and  consistently  testify  to  his  "ur- 
bane, graceful,  fluent"  manner.  Famous 
frontier  flgures  with  whom  be  shared  asso- 
ciations Included  Joe  Meek,  Jim  Bridget, 
Capt.  Nathaniel  J.  Wyeth.  T.  J.  Pamum. 
Lieut.  John  C.  Fremont,  William  Clark  Ken- 
nerly  (nephew  of  Capt.  William  Clark) ,  Col. 
Phillip  St.  George  Cooke,  Jim  Beckwourth. 
Kit  Carson,  and  many  others. 
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The  last  Important  guiding  service  per- 
formed by  Baptlste  was  that  of  scouting  the 
route  West  for  the  march  of  the  Morman 
Battalion  from  New  Mexico  to  California  In 
1840-1847.  Under  the  command  of  Ool.  Phil- 
lip St  Oeorge  Cooke,  this  expedition  was 
significant  not  only  for  putting  down  the 
Mexican  uprlsln^i  but  also  because,  for  the 
first  time,  wheeled  vehicles  traversed  the 
Southwest  desert.  Baptiste's  role  In  the  suc- 
cess of  this  mission  was  vital,  as  the  route 
through  had  to  be  thoroughly  scouted  in  ad- 
vance for  food  and  water  for  the  large  party 
of  men  and  animals.  In  addition,  he  had  to  be 
sure  that  the  rugged  country  could  be  nego- 
tiated by  the  vehicles. 

iiPPOINTCO   ALCALDE 

Mustered  out  of  the  Morman  Battalion  at 
San  Olego  In  1847.  Baptlste  was  appointed 
Alcalde  of  San  Luis  Rey  Mission.  Calif  .  an 
office  comparable  to  that  of  magistrate  Be- 
cause of  his  concern,  however,  for  human 
dignity  in  the  treatment  of  certain  Indians 
as  virtual  slaves,  he  resigned  bis  official 
duUee  Historians,  in  previously  reporting 
this  incident,  interpreted  the  cause  of  Bap- 
tiste's resignation  as  "white  dissatisfaction 
over  his  policy  of  treating  Indians  too  kind- 
ly." In  researching  Baptiste's  activities  as 
Alcalde,  however,  it  was  found  that  a  deeper 
reason  must  have  motivated  Baptlste  to  re- 
sign 

Father  Zephyrln  Engelhardt.  in  hU  ICls- 
sions  and  Missionaries  series  tn  1921.  pub- 
lished an  order  written  by  Baptlste  as  Alcalde 
which  reveals  the  cause  of  his  moral  con- 
oem  for  Indians.  The  order  provided  for:  (1) 
"•  •  'a  fair  settlement of  an  ac- 
count owed  by  an  Indian  to  a  proprietor  of 
a  general  store  and  dram  shop  at  the  Mis- 
sion; and  (2)  the  sentencing  of  the  Indian 
Into  the  service  of  the  proprietor  until  the 
debt  of  $51  and  37  ^  cenU  had  been  worked 
off  at  the  rate  of  12>4  cenU  per  day 

As  Interpreted  by  Pather  Engelhardt: 

•••  •  •  We  can  now  very  well  understand 
why  Charbonneau  wanted  to  resign  the  of- 
fice of  the  Justice  of  Peace.  It  was  distaste- 
ful for  a  decent  man  to  sentence  helpless 
Indians  to  slavery  In  order  that  they  niight 
pay  for  the  liquor  received  in  excess  of  the 
12Vi  cents,  their  day's  wages  for  labor.  If 
the  Indian  bad  a  family,  what  of  the  wife 
and  children?  •  •  •  The  poor  Indian  is  held 
m  slavery  unUl  he  pays  the  balance,  (Sl.STV^, 
by  laboring  at  one  real  or  12^  cents  per 
day!  Meanwhile,  he  will  want  other  goods 
from  the  store  of  Pico  and  so  he  will  never 
emerge   from  debt  and  from  slavery  •    •    •- 

IronlcAlly.  Father  Engelhardt  apparently 
did  not  know  the  background  of  this  re- 
markable man  Charbonneau  about  whom  he 
wrote,  as  this  is  the  only  reference  to  Baptlste 
cited  In  his  Missions  and  Missionaries  series. 

Upon  leaving  San  Luis  Rey  Mission,  his- 
torical oolncldencee  of  time  and  events 
placed  Baptlste  in  center  stage  of  the  Oall- 
fomla  gold  rush.  John  Marshall  discovered 
gold  at  Sutter's  Mill  on  January  19.  1848, 
and  Baptlste  was  upon  the  scene  In  the 
earliest  days  of  the  frantic  gold-fever  stam- 
pede. Although  It  is  recorded  that  Baptlste 
shared  mining  associations  with  old  cronies 
Jim  Beckwourth  and  Tom  Buckner  during 
the  late  40's  and  early  50's,  he  evidently  did 
not  strike  it  rich.  At  least  it  is  assumed  that 
he  made  no  Important  find,  as  be  was  listed 
as  a  clerk  in  the  Orleans  Hotel,  Auburn. 
CaUf..  in  1861. 

BXARCH     rOB     GOLD 

Even  at  age  01,  the  compelling  lure  of 
the  wilderness  pulled  strongly  within  him. 
Yielding  to  thU  urge.  Baptlste.  in  the  spring 
of  1800.  Joined  a  party  heading  for  a  new 
gold  field  in  Montana.  Traveling  northeast- 
erly from  California  their  party  reached  the 
Owyhee  River  In  Oregon  the  second  week 
of  BCay  1866.  Spring  is  a  transitional  season 
in  the  Oregon  desert,  with  alternating  periods 
of  precipitation,  freezing,  thawing,  and  clear- 
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Ing.  accompanied  by  blustery  wind  condi- 
tions. Also  at  this  time  of  year,  the  Owyhee 
runs  a  heavy  volume  of  snow  melt,  with 
consequent  fngid  temperatures. 

Baptlste  crossed  the  river  at  a  ford  im- 
mediately below  where  Jordan  Creek  emptlM 
Into  the  Owyhee.  Reconstructing  the  scene, 
Baptlste  swam  his  horse  across  the  iwoUeo 
river,  and  then  had  difficulty  in  drying  bu 
clothing  and  gear  due  to  cool  spring  weather. 
At  his  advanced  age  of  01  years,  his  system 
apparently  could  not  combat  the  exoeat 
strains.  He  contracted  pneumonia,  wu 
helped  by  his  two  partners  to  the  nearest 
shelter,  Insklp's  Station,  2S  mllee  northeast 
of  the  Owyhee  River.  He  failed  to  rally  azid 
died  a  short  time  later.  Obituaries  of  the 
period  place  his  date  of  death  as  May  16. 
1866  He  was  burled  a  few  hundred  feet  north 
of  the  station  In  what  later  became  a  burui 
plot  containing  Baptlste.  two  soldiers,  toA 
two  children. 

The  burial  site  at  Insklp  Station  is  near 
the  confluence  of  Jordan  and  Cow  Creeks, 
presently  identified  as  Danner,  Oreg.  Located 
on  private  land  within  BLM's  4.6  million- 
acre  Vale  District,  this  tiny  rural  settlemeat 
still  holds  remains  of  the  stagecoach  en. 
It  Is  situated  3  miles  north  of  US  High- 
way 95.  and  approximately  15  miles  west  of 
the  community  of  Jordan  Valley.  Malhenr 
County.  Oreg.  Presently  standing  structurat 
in  the  oommunlty  which  were  in  use  at  tbs 
time  of  Baptiste's  death  include  substantial 
In-place  ruins  of  the  Insklp  Station  fortifi- 
cation, stagecoach  stables,  rock  corrals,  s 
rock-cased  well,  and  other  relics  of  thtt 
frontier  era  which  possess  Important  hit- 
torlcal  values. 

Residents  In  the  area,  Oregon  State  and 
Malheur  County  officials,  the  Oregon  His- 
torical Society,  BLM.  and  other  interastsd 
organizations  and  persons  are  cooperating  In 
giving  an  appropriate  Identity  to  the  tits. 
As  a  beginning,  the  Oregon  State  Highway 
Commission  will  erect  in  1971  a  rustic,  his- 
toric sign  to  mark  and  interpret  the  graveslt« 
of  the  man  who.  as  an  Infant,  traveled  the 
American  wilderness  with  Lewis  and  Clark. 


COMMEMORATION  OF  LITHUANIAN 
INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  BROCK  ADAMS 

or  wAssmoTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18.  1971 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
marked  the  53d  anniversary  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  Lithuania's  Independen<» 
Day.  But  this  day  is  not  a  day  of  Joy  for 
this  captive  nation,  and  I  would  like  to 
express  my  continuing  concern  for  these 
people  who  are  being  denied  the  freedom 
to  exist  as  an  Independent  nation.  Recent 
attempts  to  escape  that  Communist 
tyranny  by  men  like  Simas  Kudirka  who 
was  involved  in  the  Coast  Guard  tragedy 
and  the  men  who  failed  in  their  attempt 
to  hijack  a  Russian  jetliner  give  us  some 
idea  of  the  desperate  plight  of  the  lives 
of  these  people. 

In  northeast  E^irope  in  the  Baltics, 
some  3  million  Lithuanians  live  in  an 
area  a  little  larger  than  20.000  square 
miles.  There,  through  most  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  and  part  of  modem  times,  they 
have  been  the  upholders  and  defenders 
of  western  Christian  civilization  against 
pressure  from  Asia.  Scholars  consider 
Lithuanian  to  be  the  most  beautiful,  as 
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well  as  one  of  the  oldest,  languages  to 
the  world,  being  related  to  ancient  San- 
skrit. In  the  course  of  their  turbulent 
history,  they  have  managed  to  hold  their 
own  and  safeguard  their  freedom,  even 
in  the  face  of  some  formidable  foes.  By 
the  end  of  the  18th  century,  however, 
the  powerful  Russian  advance  over- 
whelmed them.  Their  country  was  then 
overrun  and  incorporated  into  the  Rus- 
sian empire.  In  1918  when  the  czarlst 
regime  collapsed  in  Russia,  the  Lithua- 
nians took  advantage  of  the  resulting 
situation  and  proclaimed  their  national 
independence  on  February  16  of  that 
year.  Unfortunately,  the  todependence 
thus  gained  was  taken  away  from  them 
in  1940  when  the  Soviets  invaded  and  oc- 
cupied Lithuania. 

I  join  in  commemorating  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania, 
and  urge  the  implementation  of  legisla- 
tion to  bring  the  question  of  the  libera- 
tion of  the  Baltic  States  before  the 
United  Nations.  I  ardently  hope  that 
these  deservtog  people  will  soon  regain 
their  freedom  and  be  able  to  live  to  peace 
in  their  beloved  homeland. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

REVENUE  SHARING 


ON     LITHUANIAN      INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 


HON.  THOMAS  E.  MORGAN 

or    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  23,  1971 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  53d 
anniversary  of  the  independence  of  mod- 
ern-day Lithuania  which  we  observed 
on  February  16  is  a  significant  occasion 
not  only  to  the  people  of  Lithuania  and 
those  of  Lithuanian  ancestry  who  live  to 
the  United  States,  but  also  to  all  people 
who  value  freedom  and  independence. 

Lithuania  established  its  national 
identity  in  the  year  1215,  and  although 
during  much  of  its  history  it  has  been 
dominated  by  the  large  and  powerful 
nations  which  are  its  near  neighbors,  its 
people  have  maintatoed  their  language, 
their  culture,  and  their  desire  for  inde- 
pendence. 

Lithuania  enjoyed  21  years  as  an  in- 
dependent state  following  the  proclama- 
tion of  its  todependence  after  the  First 
World  War.  It  is  one  of  the  great  trage- 
dies of  history  that  the  nations  which 
were  able  to  restore  freedom  and  tode- 
pendence to  a  number  of  nations  after 
World  War  I  did  not  succeed  in  develop- 
ing a  structure  or  in  matotaintog  the 
power  to  defend  the  freedom  of  these 
peoples. 

The  experience  of  Lithuania  is  a  les- 
son to  us  all.  The  stronger  nations  that 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  democracy  have 
an  obligation  to  the  weaker  nations  that 
also  have  a  desire  and  a  right  to  freedom. 

Until  a  way  has  been  found  to  estab- 
lish and  msitotato  the  freedom  of  such 
nations,  the  world  cannot  enjoy  a  real 
peace,  and  the  United  States,  together 
with  other  democracies,  is  confronted 
with  a  problem  that  urgently  demands  a 
solution. 


HON.  WILBUR  D.  MILLS 

OF    ASKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1971 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about  the 
President's  proposal  for  revenue  sharing 
and  even  more  written  comment.  Among 
the  latter  is  a  column  published  to  the 
AFL-CIO  News  which  has  recently  been 
called  to  my  attention  written  by  John 
P.  Roche. 

He  offers  some  thoughts  that  certainly 
should  be  germane  to  the  issue  and 
should  be  studied  by  all  of  us  and  I  to- 
clude  them  to  the  Record  at  this  potot: 
Revknttx-Seekino  Statx»  SHOtiLD  Ptrx  Own 
HotrsE  IN  OXOEB  PiRsr 
(By  John  P.  Roche) 

Pres.  Nixon  Is  pushing  hard  for  a  program 
of  revenue  sharing,  going  "far  beyond  any- 
thing we  have  suggested  to  date."  The  key  as- 
pect of  his  policy  Is  that  "no  strings"  would 
be  attached:  that  Is,  the  states  could  use 
the  money  as  they  see  fit. 

Already  about  S25  billion  in  federal  aid  Is 
going  to  state  and  local  governments,  but  the 
states  complain  that  these  funds  are  ear- 
marked for  specific  programs,  that  their  op- 
eration Is  enmeshed  in  red  tape,  that  they 
are  characterized  by  remote  control  rather 
than  by  that  sense  of  intimacy  that  exists 
between  the  citizen  and  his  state  govern- 
ment. 

There  are  a  number  of  problems  with  the 
Nixon  program,  but  first  of  all  let  us  try  to 
sort  out  the  various  argiunents  that  are 
mixed  together  In  the  pot.  Admittedly,  state 
and  local  governments  are  having  financial 
troubles — there  la  an  employment  freeze  in 
Boston,  except  for  police,  Philadelphia  is 
letting  employes  go,  and,  of  course.  New 
York's  Mayor  John  Lindsay  virtually  has 
threatened  to  take  the  city  formally  Into 
bankruptcy.  State  governments  are  having 
similar  problems. 

But  there  is  a  difference  between  the  tra- 
vail of  the  mayors  and  that  of  the  governors. 
Every  time  the  tax  rate  in  Boston,  New  York, 
or  Philadelphia  goes  up,  a  new  wave  of 
refugees  to  the  suburbs  is  created.  The  cities 
are  trapped  In  a  downward  cycle,  services  de- 
cline, and  there  exists  a  real  possibility  that 
m  26  years  metropolitan  areas  will  be  en- 
claves of  the  poor — black  and  white.  On  my 
home  m  Weston.  Mass..  for  example,  I  pay 
about  $2,000-a-year  property  tax.  have  first- 
rate  services  and  excellent  public  schools.  An 
acquaintance  who  just  moved  here  from  New 
York  was  paying  almost  S5,000  a  year  there 
for  private  schools.  His  kids  will  now  go  to 
public  schools,  and  I  predict.  In  a  couple  of 
years  he  will  be  complaining  about  the  local 
property  tax! 

In  short,  the  cities  are  helpless,  but  what 
about  the  states?  State  beLavlor,  by  and 
large,  has  been  utterly  Irresponsible  and  be- 
fore we  rush  to  fill  a  governor's  pocket  with 
federal  coin  It  might  be  pointed  out  that 
nine  states  have  no  income  tax  at  all,  four 
more  have  a  very  narrow  base,  and  five  apply 
what  Is,  In  effect,  an  excise  on  Income,  a 
flat  tax  applied  to  all  hands  (4  percent  In 
Massachusetts) .  And  we  are  not  talking  about 
rural  states:  in  the  three  categories  above 
are  Included  the  states  of  Pennsylvania, 
Texas,  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  and  Massachusetts. 

The  first  rule  of  equity  Is  that  one  must 
come  Into  court  with  clean  hands.  In  this 
spirit.  It  seems  clear  that  a  significant  num- 
ber of  states  simply  do  not  have  the  right  to 
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complain.  They  have  failed  miserably  to  put 
their  own  financial  houses  m  order.  The 
governors  can  often  reply  that  they  have 
tried,  but  the  sovereign  electorate  has  re- 
jected their  prc^xwals  (a  number  of  Demo- 
cratic gubema-torlal  victories  last  November 
were  reactions  to  the  efforts  of  Republican 
governors  to  up  taxes) .  We  liberals  have  been 
trying  for  years  to  get  a  progressive  income 
tax  In  Massachusetts,  with  some  progress:  we 
lost  S-l  In  1963;  the  last  time  It  was  on  the 
ballot,  we  got  about  1  vote  In  3. 

But  doesn't  this,  In  turn,  tell  us  some- 
thing? The  last  time  revenue  sharing  was 
front  and  center,  I  pointed  out  that  the 
average  citizen  "relates"  (as  they  say)  to 
the  national  government  and  to  bis  local 
government,  city,  county,  town  or  village. 
State  governments  are  a  vestigial  remnant  of 
pre-ClvU  War  federalism — who  knows  what 
goes  on  at  the  state  house?  The  notion  of 
handling  (400  million  in  unearmarked  fed- 
eral money  to  the  average  state  legislature  Is 
enough  to  terrify  the  most  Idealistic  states'- 
rlghts  advocate. 

Whatever  merits  It  may  have  In  Indochina, 
the  "Vletnamlzatlon"  of  American  public 
finances  is  an  appalling  scheme.  What  we 
really  need  are  higher,  more  progressive 
taxes  and  direct,  functional  cooperation  be- 
tween the  federal  government  and  local 
agencies.  The  states  should  be  retired  to 
the  Snvlthsonlan  Institution. 


LAKE    COUNTY,    IND.,    LITHUANIAN 
FREEDOM  RESOLUTION 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1971 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day afternoon.  February  21,  the  Lithu- 
anian Americans  of  Lake  County. 
Ind.,  at  a  banquet  given  by  the  Amer- 
ican Lithuanian  Council,  unanimously 
adopted  the  follow  tog  resolution  per- 
taining to  the  restoration  of  independ- 
ence for  the  70Q-year-old  nation  of 
Lithuania : 

BESOLtmON 

We,  the  Lithuanian-Americans  of  Lake 
County,  assembled  this  21  day  of  February, 
1971,  at  St.  Caslmlr  Hall,  Gary,  Indiana  to 
commemorate  the  restoration  of  Lithuania's 
Independence,  do  hereby  state  as  follows: 

Whereas,  the  16th  of  PeteTiary,  1971, 
marks  the  53rd  Anniversary  of  the  restora- 
tion of  independence  to  the  more  than  700 
year  old  Lithuanian  State,  and 

Whereas,  on  June  15.  1940,  the  Soviet 
Union  forcibly  occupied  and  lllegaUy  an- 
nexed the  independent  Republic  of  Lithu- 
ania, which  fact  had  been  officially  con- 
firmed by  the  findings  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Communist  Aggression  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  83rd  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and 

Whereas,  the  subjection  of  peoples  to 
alien  subjugation,  domination,  and  exploi- 
tation constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental 
human  rights.  Is  contrary  to  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  Is  an  impediment 
to  the  promotion  of  world  peace  and  co- 
operation, and 

Whereas,  the  Soviet  Union,  through  a  pro- 
gram of  deportations  and  resettlement  of 
peoples,  continue  in  its  efforts  to  change 
the  ethnic  character  of  the  population  of 
Lithuania  and  the  other  Baltic  States,  there- 
by committing  the  offense  of  genocide,  and 

Whereas,  the  Soviet  Invaders  are  unable 
to  suppress  the  aspirations  of  the  Lithuanian 
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p«ople  for  freedom  and  the  exercise  of  their 
human  rtfhta,  aa  moat  recenU.7  demonstrated 
by  the  dramatic  byjacklng  of  a  Soviet  air- 
craft to  Turkey  by  Pranaa  and  Alglrdas  Bra- 
zlnskas.  the  heroic  attempt  of  defection  by 
Slm&s  Kudlrka  and  the  unsucceaaful  attempt 
of  escape  to  Sweden  by  Vytautaa  Slmokaltls 
and  his  wife. 

Now:   therefore  be  it  resolved 

That  we  again  demand  that  the  Soviet 
Union  sh*U  withdraw  its  armed  forces,  ad- 
ministrative apparatus,  and  the  Imported 
Rusoitan  colonists  from  Lithuania,  thus  per- 
mitting the  Lithuanian  people  to  freely  ex- 
ercise their  sovereign  rlghte. 

That  we  again  express  our  gratitude  to  the 
United  States  Oovemment  for  the  Arm  and 
unwavering  position  of  non-recognltlon  of 
the  Soviet  occupation  and  annexation  of 
Lithuania, 

That  we  respectfully  request  President  Nix- 
on to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opinion 
at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other  appro- 
priate International  forums  on  behalf  of  the 
restoration  of  sovereign  righto  to  the  Baltic 
peoples,  which  policy  wae  recommended  to 
the  President  of  the  United  Slates  by  the 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  416  of  the 
S9th  Congress, 

That  we  urgently  request  our  Oovernment 
to  make  all  possible  efforts  to  have  Slmas 
Kudlrka  returned  to  this  country  with  his 
family.  If  he  is  still  alive,  and  that  the  death 
penalty  Imposed  upon  Vytautaa  Slmokaltls 
by  a  Soviet  tribunal  shall  be  commuted,  and 

That  the  copies  of  this  Resolution  be 
mailed  to  President  Richard  M.  Nixon.  Sec- 
retary of  State  William  P.  Rogers,  to  both 
Senators  and  &1\  the  Members  of  Congress 
from  our  State,  and  to  the  Press. 


MAJOR    PUBLIC    WORKS    MEASURE 
INTRODUCED   TODAY 


HON,  ED  EDMONDSON 

or    OKtJkUOUA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  23,  1971 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  earl- 
ier today  I  announced  the  Introduction  of 
a  major  new  bill.  H.R.  4810.  to  help  meet 
our  Nation's  Increasingly  serious  unem- 
ployment crisis. 

HJl.  4810  is  described  briefly  in  a  press 
release  issued  today,  which  lists  the 
names  of  its  present  sponsors.  The  text 
of  the  release  is  provided  here  for  the 
Information  of  the  Members,  along  with 
thetext  of  theblll: 

Joint  Press  Relkask 

Twelve  Democratic  members  of  the  House 
Of  RApreeentatlves  today  introduced  a  bill  to 
extend  for  two  years  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration,  the  Appalachian  and 
other  regional  development  programs,  and  to 
renew  the  Accelerated  Public  Works  program 
with  an  authorization  of  $1,850,000,000  over 
the  next  two  fiscal  years. 

Introducing  the  bill  were  Rep.  John  Blat- 
mk  of  lillnnesot*.  Chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  for  himself  and 
House  Majority  Leader  Hale  Bogga,  (D-La.). 
and  Representatives  Bob  Jones  (D-Ala.), 
Harold  Johnson  (D-Oallf.),  Ed  Edmondsoc 
(D-Okla.),  Jim  Wright  (D-Texa«),  Prank 
Clark  (D-Pa.).  Wm.  Jennings  Bryan  Dorn 
(D-S.C),  James  Kee  (D-W.  Va.),  David  Hen- 
derson (D-NC),  Robert  Roe  (D-N.J.)  and 
John  UcPall  (D-CaJlf.). 

The  Accelerated  Public  Works  program  au- 
thorized by  the  bill  provides  federal  grants 
to  aid  In  construction  of  hospitals,  water 
and   sewer   systems,   streets   and   roads  and 
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other  public  faclUUes  in  areas  of  exception- 
ally high  unemployment.  The  bill  Introduced 
today  authorizes  »900.000.000  In  fiscal  1971-72 
and  t050.000,000  In  fiscal  1073-73. 

Sponsors  of  the  legislation  point  to  two 
Immediate  benefits.  It  provides  a  means  of 
providing  Jobs  for  the  Jobless  and  helps  com- 
munities without  adequate  local  resources 
make  badly  needed  Improvements — Improve- 
ments which  provide  the  public  services  nec- 
essary for  further  economic  development. 

The  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion conducts  both  a  loan  and  grant  pro- 
gram providing  for  Improvements  which  will 
produce  long-term  stable  employment.  The 
Appalachian.  Ozarka  and  other  regional  com- 
missions Join  states  with  common  problems 
In  efforts  aimed  at  providing  public  services 
and  economic  development. 

In  a  statement,  the  sponsors  said  today: 
"All  these  are  successful  programs  which 
have  historically  produced  the  results  they 
were  written  to  produce.  The  Accelerated 
Public  Works  program.  EDA  and  regional 
commlwlons  provide  a  proven  vehicle  for 
putting  federal  dollars  Into  communities 
where  help  Is  needed  most.  Local  needs  can 
be  met  and  employment  bolstered  at  the 
same  time  that  firm  foundations  for  com- 
munity growth  are  being  built.  We  hope 
Congress  wlU  agree  both  on  the  wisdom  of 
this  approach,  and  the  need  to  activate  the 
Accelerated  Public  Works  program  and  guar- 
antee extension  of  the  other  programs  at  the 
earliest  possible  time." 

H.R.  4810 

A  bill  to  provide  both  short  term  and  long 
term  sMslstance  to  areas  of  high  unemploy- 
ment through  the  extension  of  certain  pro- 
visions of  law 
Be   it   enacted   by   the  Senate   and  Home 

of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TTn.«   I PTJBIJC    WORKS    ACCXI.XBATION    ACT 

Section  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1071". 

Sec.  103.  The  Public  Works  Acceleration 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  2841  et  seq.)  Is  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  By  striking  out  "President"  wherever 
It  appears  In  the  first  four  sections  of  such 
Act  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  at  each 
such  place  the  following :  "Secretary  of  Com- 
merce (acting  through  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration) ". 

(3)  Clause  (1)  of  secUon  2(a)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "(1)  certain  communities 
and  areas  in  the  Nation  are  presently  bur- 
dened by  substantial  unemployment  and 
underemployment  resulting  from  the  eco- 
nomic decline  of  1970.  and". 

(3)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  2  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  Congress  further  finds  that  Federal 
assistance  to  stimulate  public  works  Invest- 
ment In  order  to  Increase  employment  op- 
portunities Is  most  urgently  needed  In  those 
redevelopment  areas,  both  urban  and  rural, 
suffering  persistent  and  chronic  unemploy- 
ment   and    economic    underdevelopment." 

(4)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  3  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'eligible  area'  means — 

"(n  those  areas  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  as  'redevelopment  areas' 
for  the  purpose  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1985  In  which 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  finds  that  the  an- 
nual average  rate  of  unemployment  has  been 
at  least  1 50  per  centum  of  the  national  aver- 
age for  the  preceding  calendar  year,  and 

"(2)  those  standard  metropolitan  statisti- 
cal areas  In  which  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
finds  that,  for  at  least  three  consecutive 
months  of  the  calendar  year  In  which  such 
findings  are  made,  the  average  rate  of  unem- 
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ployment  has  been  at  lefist  ISO  per  centum 
o*  the  national  average  for  the  preceding 
calendar  year,  and 

"(3)  such  other  areas  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with  criteria 
which  he  shall  prescribe,  in  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines  from  avaUable  data  and  in 
his  judgment  that  for  at  least  three  con- 
secutive months  of  the  calendar  year  in 
which  such  determination  Is  made,  the  rate 
of  unemployment  has  been  at  le«wt  160  per 
centum  of  the  national  average  for  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year." 

(6)  The  last  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  of 
section  3  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows;  "Not- 
withstanding any  provision  of  such  law  re- 
quiring the  Federal  contribution  to  the  State 
or  local  government  Involved  to  be  less  than 
a  fixed  portion  of  the  coet  of  a  project, 
grants-in-aid  may  be  made  under  authority 
of  this  section  which  bring  the  total  of  all 
Federal  contributions  to  such  project  up  to 
80  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  project." 

(6)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  3  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(d)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80. 
1072.  not  to  exceed  $000,000,000  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973.  not  to  exceed 
$950,000,000,  to  be  allocated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  In  accordance  with  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section." 

(7)  Subsections  (g)  and  (h)  of  section  S 
are  hereby  repealed. 

(8)  Section  4  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  4.  No  part  of  any  allocation  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  acting  through 
the  Economic  Development  Administration. 
under  this  Act  shall  be  made  avaUable  dur- 
ing any  fiscal  year  to  any  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment for  any  public  works  project  If  the 
proposed  or  planned  total  expenditure  (ez- 
clualve  of  Federal  funds)  of  such  State  or 
local  government  during  such  fiscal  year  for 
all  Its  capital  Improvement  projects  Is  de- 
creased." 

(9)  By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"Sec.  7.  An  eligible  area  under  this  Act 
shall  retain  such  designation  for  so  long  as 
It  continues  to  meet  the  unemployment 
criteria  applicable  to  it  but  in  no  event  shall 
such  designation  be  terminated  prior  to  one 
year  after  the  date  of  designation. 

"Sec.  8.  As  used  In  this  Act.  the  term 
'standard  metropolitan  statistical  area' 
means  an  area  designated  In  accordance  with 
the  criteria  developed  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  for  use  by  Federal 
departments,  sigencles.  and  Instrumentalities. 

"Sec  0.  Federal  financial  assistance  under 
this  Act  shall  be  In  addition  to,  and  not  in 
lieu  of.  Federal  financial  assistance  author- 
ized by  any  other  provision  of  law." 

^c.  103.  (a)  Clause  (II)  of  the  last 
sentence  of  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (b) 
of  section  202  of  the  Housing  Amendments 
of  1955  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "by  the 
President  under  section  9"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "under  section  3". 

(b)  Section  202(e)  of  the  Housing  Amend- 
ments of  1966  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"by  the  President  under  section  9"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "under  section  3". 
and  by  striking  out  "50  per  centum"  and 
Inserting   In  lieu   thereof  "80  per  centum". 

(c)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  702  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "by  the  President". 

TTTLK  n— THE  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  ECO- 
NOMIC DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1966 

Sec.  201  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act   Amendments   of    1071". 

Sec.  202.  Section  106  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1985  (43 
UJ3.C.  3135)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"June  30.  1971"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"June  30.  1073". 
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Sec  203.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  201  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3141)  Is  amended 
bv  sulking  out  "June  30,  1971"  and  insert- 
imr  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1973". 

SEC  204.  Section  302  of  the  Public  Works 
»nd  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  (42 
n.S  C  3152)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
June  30  1971"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"June  30,  1971.  June  30,  1972,  and  June  30. 

1973"- 

Sec  205.  Subsection  (g)  of  section  403  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  3171)  Is  amended 
bv  sulking  out  "June  30.  1971"  and  insert- 
inn  m  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1973". 

Sec  206.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  500  of 
the  PubUc  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  3188a)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  thereof  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  follow- 
ing "and  for  the  two-flscal-year  period  end- 
IM  June  30,  1973,  to  be  available  until  ex- 
pended, not  to  exceed  $255,000,000." 

Sbc.  207.  SecUon  512  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  (42 
use  3191)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Imme- 
diately after  "1971,"  the  following:  "and 
»600.000  for  the  two-flscal-year  period  end- 
ing June  30,  1973,". 

■n-TLE  in— APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  DE- 
VELOPMENT ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1971 

Sec  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
Amendments  of  1971". 

Sxc.  302  The  second  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  105  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  (40  App. 
VS.C.  105)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"To  carry  out  this  section  there  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Com- 
mission, to  be  available  until  expended,  not 
to  exceed  $1,900,000  for  the  two-fiscal-year 
period  ending  June  30.  1973.  Not  to  exceed 
$475,000  of  the  authorization  for  any  such 
two-year  period  shall  be  available  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Federal  Cochalrman.  his  alter- 
nate, and  his  staff." 

Sbc.  303.  Paragraph  (7)  of  section  106  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1965  (40  App.  use.  106)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1971"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "1973". 

Sec.  304  Subsection  (g)  of  section  201  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
of  1966  (40  App.  U.S.C.  201)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  $170,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1973."  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "$176,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1973;  $175.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974;  and  $175,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1975." 

Sec.  305.  Section  205(b)  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act  of  1965 
(40  App  use.  206)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  1971"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  following:  "1971,  1972,  and  1973". 

Sec.  306.  Section  401  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  (40  App. 
use.  401)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
not  to  exceed  $268,600,000  for  the  two-fiscal- 
yoar  period  ending  June  30.  1971,  to  carry 
out  this  Act.  of  which  amount"  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "not  to 
exceed  $268,500,000  for  the  two-flscal-year 
period  ending  June  30.  1971.  and  not  to  ex- 
ceed $268,600,000  for  the  two-flscal-year  pe- 
riod ending  June  30.  1073,  to  carry  out  this 
Act,  of  which  amount  for  any  such  two- 
flscal-year  period". 

Sec.  307.  SecUon  406  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1966  (40  App. 
use.  406)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1071."  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "1073." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

FASCELL  INTRODUCES  RESOLU- 
TION ON  SOVIET  RESTRICTION 
OF  EMIGRATION 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF   FLOamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  23,  1971 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day reintroducing  a  resolution  calling  on 
the  President  to  use  his  good  offices  to 
prevail  upon  the  Soviet  leadership  on 
behalf  of  Soviet  citizens  desiring  to  re- 
unite with  their  brethren  outside  the 
U.S.S.R. 

In  response  to  a  commitment  made  by 
Premier  Kosygin  in  December  of  1966 
to  permit  Russian  families  separated  by 
the  ravages  of  war  to  be  reunited  with 
relatives  outside  Soviet  borders,  more 
than  50.000  Soviet  citizens  have  filed 
applications  for  emigration. 

As  yet,  none  of  these  applications  have 
been  acted  upon.  However,  the  citizens 
who  filed  them  have  been  systematically 
persecuted,  fired  from  Jobs,  and  given 
bad  charsujter  ratings  by  the  Soviet 
Government. 

One  of  the  basic  principles  of  human- 
itarian thought  is  the  sanctity  of  the 
family  unit.  It  is  unconscionable  that 
the  government  of  one  of  the  world's 
major  powers  would,  as  a  matter  of  pub- 
lic policy,  prevent  its  citizens  from  join- 
ing their  brethren  outside  its  borders. 
The  most  prominent  group  affected  by 
this  cruel  and  restrictive  policy  has  been 
Russian  Jews  who  wish  to  emigrate  to 
Israel.  A  recent  result  of  Soviet  intran- 
sigence was  the  trial  of  the  hijackers, 
who  were  driven  to  a  desperate  8w:t  be- 
cause they  were  not  allowed  to  emigrate. 
More  encouraging  has  been  the  posi- 
tive effect  of  world  opinion  culminating 
in  the  recent  release  of  Leonid  Rigerman. 
As  one  who  sought  the  aid  of  the  State 
Department  in  certifying  U.S.  citizenship 
status  for  Mr.  Rigerman,  I  was  very 
pleased  with  this  happy  outcome. 

In  reintroducing  this  resolution,  I 
draw  on  Mr.  Rigerman's  personal  testi- 
mony that  the  Soviet  Government  is  be- 
coming increasingly  sensitive  to  the 
pressure  of  world  opinion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues  to  the  text  of  the 
resolution  and  urge  that  they  join  in 
bringing  the  moral  force  of  this  repre- 
sentative assembly  to  bear  on  this  in- 
tolerable situation. 
The  resolution  follows : 
H.  Res.  245 
Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
by  Its  Representatives  In  the  Congress,  Im- 
plore the  Soviet  Union  to  fulfill  a  commit- 
ment made  on  December  3,  1966,  by  Premier 
Aleksel  Koeygln  to  permit  Russian  families 
separated  by  the  ravages  of  war  to  be  re- 
united with  relatives  outside  the  Soviet  bor- 
ders, and 

Whereas  It  Is  known  that  since  1966  there 
have  been  more  than  flfty  thousand  appli- 
cations filed  with  the  Soviet  Oovernment  for 
famUy  reunions  which  have  not  been  acted 
upon,  and 

Whereas  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  York  has  duly  memorialized  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and  the  Con- 
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gress  of  the  United  States  to  promote  the 
emigration  of  Russian  Jews  for  the  purpose 
of  family  reunion:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives considers  family  reunions  to  be  con- 
sistent with  public  policy,  with  the  con- 
science of  Its  citizens  and  with  the  humani- 
tarian hopes  and  dreams  of  mankind,  and 
that  as  a  result  this  body  urgently  requests 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  Imme- 
diately vise  bis  good  offices  to  prevaU  upon 
the  Soviet  Goveriunent  to  process  the  past 
and  current  requests  for  family  reunions  of 
Soviet  citizens  with  their  brethren  outside 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1971 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted,  I  insert  In  the 
Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  Lithuan- 
ian Americans  of  Greater  Detroit  com- 
memorating the  restoration  of  Lithua- 
nian Independence  and  pledging  them- 
selves to  continue  their  efforts  for  Lith- 
uanian freedom  and  self-determination. 
I  wholeheartedly  endorse  the  content 
of  this  resolution  and  Insert  it  in  the 
Congressional  Record  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues: 

Resolution 
We.  Lithuanian  Americans  of  Greater  De- 
troit assembled  this  14th  day  of  February, 
1971,  at  Mercy  College,  Detroit,  Michigan  to 
commemorate  the  restoration  of  Lithuania's 
independence  and  to  pledge  ourselves  for  con- 
tinuous fight  for  Lithuania's  freedom  from 
Soviet  Union's  occupation,  do  hereby  state 
as  follows: 

Whereas,  the  16th  of  February,  1971,  marks 
the  53rd  Anniversary  of  the  restoration  of 
Independence  to  the  more  than  700  year  old 
Lithuanian  State,  and 

Whereas,  on  June  15,  1940,  the  Soviet  Union 
forcibly  occupied  and  lUegally  annexed  the 
Independent  Republic  of  Lithuania,  which 
fact  had  been  officially  confirmed  by  the 
findings  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Com- 
munism Aggression  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, 83rd  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and 

Whereas,  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploitation 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights,  Is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  is  an  impediment  to  the 
promotion  of  world  peace  and  cooperation, 
and 

Whereas,  the  Soviet  Union,  through  a  pro- 
gram of  deportations  and  resettlement  of 
peoples,  continues  In  its  efforts  to  change  the 
ethnic  character  of  the  population  of  Lith- 
uania and  the  other  Baltic  States,  thereby 
committing  the  offense  of  genocide,  and 

Whereas,  the  Soviet  invaders  are  unable 
to  suppress  the  aspirations  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  for  freedom  and  the  exercise  of  their 
human  rights,  as  most  recently  demonstrated 
by  the  dramatic  hijacking  of  a  Soviet  aircraft 
to  T^irkey  by  Pranas  and  Alglrdaa  Brazlnskas, 
the  heroic  attempt  of  defection  by  Slmas 
Kudlrka  and  the  unsuccessful  attempt  of  es- 
capye  to  Sweden  by  Vytautas  Slmokaltls  and 
his  wife. 

Now;  therefore  be  It  resolved.  That  we  de- 
mand that  the  Soviet  Union  shall  withdraw 
Its  armed  forces,  administrative  apparatus. 
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and  the  Imported  Russian  colonlata  from 
LlthuanU.  tbue  permitting  tbe  Lithuanian 
people  to  fteely  exercise  tHeit  eoyerelgn 
rlgbU. 

That  we  respectfully  request  I*restdent 
Nixon  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opin- 
ion at  the  United  Natlone  and  at  other  ap- 
propriate International  forums  on  behalf  of 
the  restoration  of  sovereign  rights  to  the 
Baltic  peoplea.  which  policy  was  recom- 
mended to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
by  the  House  Concurrent  Reeolutlon  416  of 
the  89tb  Congress. 

That  we  protest  the  opinions  of  some  ofll- 
clals  In  the  State  Department  that  to  raise 
the  Baltic  States  queetion  at  the  United  Na- 
tions la  now  deletertoTM.  because  it  would  be 
Impoeslble  to  gather  enough  votes  for  pas- 
sage of  resolution  for  freedom  to  Baltic 
States,  and  that  we  deem  that  to  be  only  an 
appeasement  to  Soviet  Imperialism,  for  If  at 
one  time  this  resolution  may  fall  It  may  pass 
at  another  time  as  for  example  Is  witnessed 
by  untiring  actions  of  the  Communist  bloc 
for  admission  of  Communist  Chin*  to  the 
United  Nations, 

That  there  would  be  re-eetabllshed  the 
Baltic  Desk  in  the  State  Department. 

That  Lithuanian  Jews  woxUd  not  be  perse- 
cuted by  Soviet  Union  In  Lithuania  and  be 
allowed  the  right  to  leave  the  country  If  they 
want  to  do  so. 

That  the  copies  of  thta  Resolution  be 
maUad  to  President  Richard  M.  Nixon,  Sec- 
retary of  State  WUllam  P.  Rogers,  to  both 
Senators  and  all  the  Members  of  Congress 
from  our  SUte  and  also  requesting  the  legis- 
lators to  Include  It  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE 
STANDARDS  ACT 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MARIAN  CZARNECKI  ANALYZES 
PARADOX  OP  LATIN  AMERICAN 
POVERTY 


February  23,  1971 


HON.  CURENCE  E.  MILLER 

or  oHJo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  FebTuary  23.  1971 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  taken  a  bold  step  forward 
in  his  proposed  National  Health  Insur- 
ance SUndards  Act.  It  would  Insure  that 
no  American  family  will  be  prevented 
from  obtaining  basic  medical  care  by  in- 
ability to  pay.  The  plan  would  Join  the 
public  and  private  sectors  in  a  new  part- 
nership to  provide  adequate  health  In- 
surance for  the  American  people. 

This  new  partnership  Is  designed  to 
build  upon  and  to  improve  our  present 
insurance  system.  Currently,  87  percent 
of  our  population  own  health  insurance, 
and  60  percent  of  their  medical  bills  are 
paid  by  insurance.  In  spite  of  this  broad 
coverage,  there  are  still  serious  gape  and 
problems. 

Included  among  these  problems,  of 
course,  are  the  remaining  13  percent  of 
our  people  who  have  no  health  insurance 
at  all.  But  most  signiflcanUy,  the  present 
emphasis  of  too  many  insurance  policies 
Is  upon  hospital  and  surgical  costs.  There 
Is  no  Incentive  to  the  health  system  to 
develop  more  fully  and  to  utilize  more 
economically  outpatient  facilities  and 
services.  The  result  Is  an  unnecessary 
and  expensive  overutilizatlon  of  acute 
care  facilities.  The  President's  program 
Is  designed  to  overcome  these  short- 
comings. He  is  to  be  commended  for  de- 
veloping these  proposals  and  submitting 
them  to  the  Congress. 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRB8ENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  23.  1971 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Marian  A. 
Czamecki,  the  able  senior  consultant  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  per- 
ceptively outlined  some  of  the  related 
economic  and  political  problems  of  Latin 
America  In  an  article  In  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  of  February  21,  1971 ; 

REvot-trnoN  Racxs  Wrrn  Latin  Misekt 
(By  Marian  A.  CsarnecU) 

Anyone  traveling  In  tAtln  America  cannot 
help  but  be  Impressed  by  the  sharp  contrast 
between  its  tremendous  resources  and  the 
depressing  misery  of  Its  masses. 

It  Is  a  paradox  how  a  continent  which 
matches  our  own  in  size,  can  feature  so  much 
natural  beauty,  architectural  grace  and  sty- 
lUh  living  tide  by  side  with  abject  poverty 
and  human  degradation. 

Some  find  au  explanation  of  this  paradox 
In  the  Hispanic  traditions  of  t.atln  Americas 
ruling  classes:  others  In  the  exploitation  of 
her  resources  by  foreign  capital:  still  others 
in  the  passivity  and  resistance  to  change  of 
her  Indian  populations. 

Each  of  those  factors  undoubtedly  has 
contributed  to  the  reality  which  is  Latin 
America  today.  No  single  one  of  them,  how- 
ever, provides  a  convincing  answer  to  the 
riddle  why  after  450  years  of  Western  domi- 
nation, these  disturbing  facts  are  true  of  the 
southern  half  of  our  hemisphere : 

It  remains  surprisingly  undeveloped  and 
backward,  with  lU  interior  largely  unopened 
and  Its  vast  resources  barely  lapped. 

It  falls  to  afford  meaningful  participation 
In  Its  political,  economic  and  social  Ufe  to 
an  estimated  ec^o  of  its  popuIaUon. 

It  stands  by  helplessly  as  Its  cities  are  being 
overwhelmed  by  an  invasion  from  the  coun- 
tryside which,  together  with  high  birth  rates. 
doubles  the  slee  of  the  urban  centers  every 
10  years. 

Its  relatively  narrow  tax  base,  deteriorat- 
ing terms  of  trade  with  the  developed  world, 
high  level  of  external  debt  and  the  little 
understood  policies  of  multinational  compa- 
nies, do  not  leave  It  with  sufficient  resources 
to  change  the  situation. 

The  last  factor — the  inability  of  the  Latin 
American  governments  to  marshal  sufficient 
resources  to  advance  their  countries  into  the 
Bsoond  half  of  the  aoth  century — lies  at  the 
heart  of  the  growing  frustration  and  sensa- 
tion of  gloom  which  are  becoming  noticeable 
In  many  parts  of  the  hemisphere. 

RUMBLINO   IN  THX  ANDES 

Three  cases  Involving  countrtes  of  the  An- 
dean group  Illustrate  the  consequences,  ac- 
tual and  potential,  of  this  rising  level  of  frus- 
tration and  attendant  tension  between  the 
elites  and  the  masses  of  Latin  America: 

In  Peru,  in  19«8,  a  military  coup  ousted 
the  democratically  elected  government  of 
President  Pemando  Belaunde  Terry  for  al- 
legedly sacnflclng  the  national  Interest  In 
settling  a  long  standing  dispute  with  the  In- 
ternational Petroleum  Co.,  an  affiliate  of 
Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey.  The  Peruvian 
military  dealers  immediately  nationalized 
the  IPC's  facilities  and  launched  a  sweeping 
program  of  structural  changes  in  agriculture. 
Industry,  mining,  banUng — and  the  press. 

The  declared  objectives  of  the  reform  de- 
crees handed  down  by  General  Juan  Velaaco 
Alvarado's  government  included  preservation 
of  Peru's  national  sovereignty,  redistribution 


of  power,  opening  up  of  the  economy  and 
bringing  the  masses  to  participate  in  tit* 
mainstream  of  Peru's  national  life. 

In  Colombia,  in  1970.  a  70  year  old  former 
president,  Oen.  Rojas  PlnUla.  came  wiaun 
less  than  100,000  votes  of  defeating  the  can- 
didate of  the  National  Front  coalition  which 
had  ruled  the  country  for  a  dozen  yean. 
There  were  two  interesting  asp>ecis  to  that 
development : 

First,  Gen.  RoJas  Pinllla,  a  military 
"strongman"  was  generally  credited  with 
nearly  wrecking  Colombia  economically  be- 
fore the  National  Front  took  over  in  1988. 

Second,  Colombia's  governments  of  the 
1900s  were  widely  acclaimed  as  examples  of 
what  enlightened  and  dedicated  presidential 
leadership  could  accomplish  in  rapid  eco- 
nomic and  social  change. 

Obviously,  the  nearly  two  million  Colom- 
bians who  voted  for  Gen  RoJas  Pinllla— 
most  of  whom  came  from  the  lower  Income 
sector  of  Colombia's  population — were  not 
impressed  by  the  pace  of  change  or  by  their 
own  advancement. 

Finally,  in  Chile,  the  election  last  fall  of  a 
Marxist  Socialist,  Salvador  Allende,  revealed 
not  only  that  the  electorate  was  deeply  di- 
vided but  also  that  the  majority  of  the  Chil- 
ean voters  favored  radical  change.  Nearly 
two-thirds  of  them  voted  for  Allende  and 
Radomlro  Tomlc,  a  Christian  Democrat  with 
a  left  of  center  public  Image. 

This  was  particularly  surprising  to  many 
observers  because  that  election  followed  the 
six  year  term  of  President  Eduardo  Prel  Mon- 
talva  whose  social  and  economic  reforms  in 
Chile  were  considered  to  be  pace  setters  for 
nonviolent  change  In  Latin  America. 

The  tsaue  which  towers  above  all  others  In 
Latin  America  today,  and  which  helps  to 
explain  the  continent's  drift  toward  radical- 
ism. Is  the  desire  of  the  masses  to  better  their 
life  and  to  beoome  Integrated  Into  their 
national  societies. 

In  some  Latin  American  countries,  more 
than  one-half  of  the  people  live  at  the  edge 
of  subsistence,  virtually  cut  off  from  any 
direct  Involvement  In  the  money  economy. 

According  to  the  United  Nations  Economic 
ComnUssion  for  Latin  America,  this  majority 
receives  13.4%  of  Latin  America's  total  per- 
sonal Income.  In  absolute  terms,  it  average! 
•110  per  person  per  year. 

Awakened  by  the  revolution  in  communi- 
cations and  stimulated  by  the  transistorized 
sounds  and  pictures  of  life  In  the  city,  the 
masses  of  Latin  America  have  been  marching 
on  her  urban  centers  in  numbers  too  large  to 
be  accommodated  by  local  and  national 
governments. 

They  have  surrounded  most  of  the  conti- 
nent's Industrial  and  government  centers 
with  belts  of  alimis.  varlousW  called  favellas. 
ranchltas  or  "mushroom  towns." 

Currently,  over  60%  of  the  total  population 
of  South  America  lives  In  ciUe^  compared  to 
26%  for  aU  the  low-Income  r%lon»  of  the 
world.  Because  of  Latin  Amerlcai's  high  birth 
rates  and  continuing  internal  migration.  80% 
of  her  population  Is  expected  to  be  urbanized 
by  the  end  of  the  century 

"axPLOsrvE"  xjnempiotmxnt 
The  US  President's  Oommlsslon  which  re- 
cently analyzed  the  causes  of  our  url)an  dis- 
orders drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  nearly 
15  million  Americans  moved  Into  the  cities 
after  World  War  n.  That  mass  migration 
placed  tremendous  burdens  upon  our  urban 
governments  and  la  believed  to  have  contrib- 
uted significantly  to  the  pressures  which 
erupted  in  the  riots  of  the  late  19606. 

The  disruptive  potential  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican urban  migration  derives  not  only  from 
its  size  but  also  from  the  limited  capacity  of 
the  Latin  American  cities  to  absorb  it— par- 
ticularly to  provide  the  new  arrivals  with  an 
opportunity  for  making  a  living. 


Febrmry  28,  1971 

According  to  many  thoughtful  ol>server«, 
unemployment  U  Latin  America's  moot  press- 
inB  oervasive  and  explosive  problem.  It  com- 
plicates all  of  the  tasks  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can Bovernments. 

Although  precise  statistics  are  not  avail- 
able for  the  entire  hemisphere.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  11%  of  Latin  America's  labor 
force  Is  unemployed. 

The  UN  Economic  Commission  for  Latin 
America  informs  us,  however,  that  an  addi- 
tional 40%  of  the  economically  active  labor 
force  is  only  partially  employed,  or  under- 

*°)&e°^  Latin  America's  governments  and 
Dower  elites  doing  anything  to  resolve  those 
oroblems  and  to  advance  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic goals  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress? 

Opinions  on  this  Issue  vary  sharply;  but 
It  seems  that  a  fair  appraisal  would  have  to 
acknowledge  that  all  of  them  have  tried— 
some,  perhaps,  with  more  determination  and 
gklll  than  others. 

Congressman  Dante  B.  Pascell  (D-Fla.), 
chairman  of  the  House  Inter-American  Af- 
lalrs  Sut>commlttee,  is  a  level  headed  realist. 
He  feels  that  the  Alliance  for  Progrees  was 
instrumental  In  opening  the  doors  to  basic 
change  in  Latin  American  and  helped  to 
create  the  base  of  human  and  liwtltutlonal 
resources  necessary  for  development. 


"aZVOLOTlONAaT"    BECIMK8    WCIOHKD 

The  answers  to  those  questions  will  be 
debated  for  a  long  time.  The  point  remains 
that  the  pace  of  reform  In  Latin  America 
will  not  be  determined  solely  by  the  elites' 
wUllngness  to  accept  change.  The  roots  of 
the  present  systems  and  their  Inadequacies 
reach  deep  into  history.  They  wUl  not  be 
altered  easily. 

What  of  the  new  "revolutionary"  govern- 
ments of  South  America?  Are  they  the  pre- 
cursors of  Soviet  type  Communist  regimes  or 
of  right  wing  military  Juntas? 

Thus  far,  outside  of  Cuba,  the  govem- 
menu  that  have  been  attempting  to  restruc- 
ture Latin  America's  societies  are  still  in 
their  formative  stages  and  appear  to  owe 
less  to  the  Soviet  model  than  to  their  own 
perceptions  of  their  national  Interests  and 
necessities. 

They  have  included  such  varied  types  as 
the  Christian  Democratic  government  of 
former  President  Eduardo  Frei  of  ChUe;  the 
National  Front  (Liberal)  government  of 
President  Carlos  Lleras  Restrepo  of  Colom- 
bia, and  the  populist  military  government  of 
President  Velasco  In  Peru. 

Rep.  Clement  J.  Zablockl  (D-Wls.),  senior 
member  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, recently  produced  some  interesting 
revelatloru  al>out  p>osslble  side  effecta  of  US 
military  training  programs  in  Latin  America. 
Zablockl's  hearings  on  national  security 
policy  for  the  l970e  suggested  that  the  ac- 
quisition of  military  skill  may  provide  some 
people — under  certain  conditions — with  a 
desire  to  attempt  a  goverment  overthrow. 
Apparently,  however,  the  same  military  train- 
ing can  also  serve  to  sharpen  the  recipient's 
social  consciousness. 

In  this  respect.  It  Is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  conservative  military  governments 
of  Argentina  and  Brazil,  and  the  populist 
military  government  of  Peru,  have  some- 
thing more  In  common  than  their  apparent 
disdain  for  political  parties  and  elections; 
they  are  strongly  nationallsitc  and  profees 
dedication  to  the  social  Juatlce  and  economic 
reform  concepts  of  the  Charter  of  Punta  del 
Este. 

Both  Congressman  Fascell  and  bis  Senate 
counterpart  In  the  field  of  US-Latin  Ameri- 
can relations.  Sen.  Frank  Church  (D-Idaho) 
have  expressed  the  conviction  that  the  new 
economic,  social  and  political  organizations 
which  are  likely  to  prevaU  in  Latin  America 
win  probably  be  the  products  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can traditions  and  Ingenuity. 

The  next  few  years  should  test  the  accuracy 
of  those  expectations. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Where  does  the  United  States  stand  In 
relation  to  the  change  and  revolution  un- 
folding In  Latin  America? 

For  the  past  two  years,  the  US  government 
has  pursued  President  Nixon's  goal  of  a  "low 
profle"  policy  for  the  hemisphere.  In  the 
process,  the  Alliance  for  Progress  has  been 
quietly  moved  to  a  rear  burner;  US  aid  pro- 
gram reduced;  US  military  advisory  groups 
slashed  In  half,  and  direct  US  involvement 
m  Latin  America's  development  planning 
severely  curtailed. 

A   CHAIXXNOE   TO    WA8HINOTOK 

Many  of  our  neighbors  to  the  south  have 
welcomed  these  changes;  but  they  also  have 
waited,  anxiously,  for  the  emergence  of  the 
new  US  policy  for  the  hemisphere:  a  policy 
embodied  in  new  laws  and  policies  on  trade, 
aid  and  investments. 

Thus  far,  such  a  policy  has  not  materialised 
in  definite  form. 

Prime  Minister  Pierre  Trudeau  of  Canada 
has  said  that  the  challenge  of  working  out 
a  modus  vlvandl  with  the  United  States  was 
akin  to  trying  to  sleep  In  bed  with  an 
elephant. 

In  the  view  of  many  Latin  Americans, 
summed  up  recently  by  Rodrlgo  Botero  of 
Colombia,  the  problem  U  not  only  to  avoid 
getting  crushed  but  also  of  surviving  If  the 
beast   decides   to   go   away. 

Latin  America's  dependence  on  the  United 
States  is  in  some  respects  overwhelming.  A 
minor  US  decision  on  trade  In  coffee, 
bananas,  sugar,  meat,  oil  or  textile  can 
virtually  mean  to  some  of  our  lAtln  neigh- 
bors the  difference  between  being  solvent  or 
broke. 

In  the  next  two  years,  the  President  and 
the  Congress  will  be  faced  with  the  challenge 
of  implementing  a  policy  for  Latin  America. 
The  direction  of  South  America's  Internal 
revolution.  Its  pace  and  its  success,  are  likely 
to  depend  on  how  they  face  that  challenge. 
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FREEDOM— OUR  HERTTAQE 


UNHAPPY  ARMENIA 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Fehruxiry  23,  1971 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  was  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  Armeniaui  revolution  against  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  was  on  February  18, 
1921,  that  the  people  of  Armenia  made 
a  brave  but  futile  attempt  to  free  them- 
selves from  Soviet  rule.  Half  a  century 
of  Communist  tyranny  followed. 

The  Armenians  are  an  ancient  people, 
their  conversion  to  Christianity  having 
taken  place  in  301.  Throughout  the  cen- 
turies, various  peoples,  such  as  Arabs. 
Egyptians,  Mongols,  Persians.  Russians, 
and  Turks,  have  ruled  over  Armenia.  To- 
day the  land  is  divided  between  Turkey 
and  the  Soviet  empire. 

On  of  the  most  frightening  modern  ex- 
amples of  man's  Inhumanity  to  man  Is 
the  policy  of  extermination  which  Tur- 
key put  Into  effect  during  World  War  I, 
when  over  a  million  Armenians  lost  their 
lives.  Many  who  escaped  began  lives  anew 
In  the  United  States,  where  they  became 
loyal  and  industrious  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  quarter  cen- 
tury that  has  followed  World  War  H, 
over  60  new  nations  have  emerged  as 
former  empires  disappeared  from  the 
map.  Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  the  day 
Is  not  too  far  distant  when  free  Armenia 
will  resume  its  rightful  place  among  tiie 
Independent  nations  of  the  world. 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

or    KXNTCCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  23.  1971 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  herewith  an  excellent  easay 
entitled  "Freedom — Our  Heritage"  which 
was  the  winning  speech  of  Mr.  Dennis 
M.  Smith.  Route  1,  Glasgow.  Ky.,  in  the 
Voice  of  Democracy  Contest  sponsored 
annually  in  each  State  by  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars.  Dennis  Smith  is  a  high 
school  student  at  the  Park  City  High 
School  and  I  believe  that  his  views  will 
Impress  each  Member  of  Congress. 
The  essay  is  as  follows: 

PaEKDOM — Orra  HxarrACE 
(By  Dennis  M.  Smith) 
I  see  Washington  at  VaUey  Forge,  Jack- 
son at  New  Orleans,  Jim  Bowie  at  the  Alamo, 
they  all  had  a  common  dream — these  lines 
come  from  a  song  by  Tommy  Cash  called, 
"The  Tears  on  Lincoln's  Face."  General 
Planter  and  President  George  Washington 
were  one  of  many  who  fought  for  original 
freedom.  Jackson  at  New  Orleans,  could  rep- 
resent involvements  we  have  engaged  In  In 
order  to  maintain  that  freedom.  Jim  Bowie 
at  the  Alamo,  signifies  involvements  we  have 
entered  In  order  to  help  others  to  secure 
the  same  privilege.  These  three  men  all  had 
a  common  dream:  For  a  man  to  have  the 
authority  to  speak  against  his  goveriunent 
without  being  executed.  Or  the  privilege  for 
a  citizen  to  elect  who  he  wishes  to  represent 
him,  not  who  someone  In  another  class  de- 
sires to  elect  for  him. 

Freedom  Is  an  Intangible  commodity,  one 
that  can  be  maintained  only  as  long  as  those 
who  possess  it,  are  willing  to  sacrifice  for  It. 
The  World  Book  Dictionary  defines  freedom 
as  "the  power  to  do  or  say  as  one  pleases" 
according  to  this.  Freedom  would  be  the 
power  to  legally  commit  robbery,  murder, 
treason  or  similar  acts. 

The  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
spells  out  Just  what  freedom  means.  Gen- 
erally, It  Is  the  right  to  do  or  say  as  one 
pleases  until  our  rights  began  to  Interfer 
with  those  of  others. 

Americans  have  given  billions  of  declare 
In  food,  tools,  seed,  and  medicine  to  foreign 
countries.  Helping  them  to  survive  the  pres- 
sures of  those  who  wish  to  destroy  our  lib- 
erty, change  our  religions,  or  even  rule  our 
Uvee  as  a  dictator. 

Benjamin  Franklin  once  said,  "they  that 
can  give  up  essential  liberty  for  a  little  tem- 
porary safety  deserve  neither  liberty  nor 
safety."  Thousands  of  men  have  died  to  give 
us  the  freedom  we  possess  and  to  grant  us 
the  opportunity  to  help  make  this  world  a 
better  place  for  all  concerned.  I  am  willing 
to  give  for  my  liberty  and  the  liberty  of 
those  who  will  follow  after  I  am  long  since 
departed. 

Americans  have  defended  freedom  for 
themselves  and  others  as  well.  Freedom  to 
operate  a  private  business,  to  choose  your  re- 
ligion and  free  to  be  proud  of  what  an  Indi- 
vidual may  accompli^  for  himself  not  nec- 
essarily for  his  government.  Freedom  Is  some- 
thing we  must  constantly  strive  to  maintain, 
for  If  we  lose  It  for  a  second  we  shall  lose  It 
forever. 

Americans  and  their  allies  have  fought 
many  wars  but  all  were  at  least  partly  for  the 
beUef  that  people  should  rule  themselves. 
The  Revolution,  the  ClvU  War,  World  War  I 
and  II,  Korea  and  now  Viet  Nam.  We  fight 
not  for  land,  gold,  oil,  diamonds,  or  food  but 
for  something  of  much  more  value,  the  In- 
tangible commodity  of  freedom.  It's  the  pride 
In  operating  your  own  business.  It's  worship- 
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ping  in  the  diiirch  oT  your  choice,  freedom 
Is  a  thousand  things.  In  turn  for  each  one  we 
must  all  pay  a  price — sometimes  our  lives. 

Hundreds  of  men  h*ve  died  for  vo»  and  If 
necessary  I  shall  die  for  the  three  basic  qual- 
ities of  a  democracy:  Life,  liberty  and  the 
pursvat  of  happlnew— otherwise  known  as 
freedom.  

THE  AGE  OP  EDISON 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  vrKcnoA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  23,  1971 
Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  very  good  friend  and  con- 
stituent of  mine.  Mr.  George  E^  8trii«- 
feUow  of  Arlington,  Va..  is  one  of  the  few 
people  who  were  prlvUeged  to  know  weU 
from  close  association.  America  s  greatest 
inventor.  Thomas  A.  Edison. 

Mr  StringfeUow  recenUy  recalled  his 
long  association  with  Thomas  Edison  In 
an  address  before  the  Bethesda.  Md.. 
Kiwanis  Club.  As  I  beUeve  his  remarks 
will  be  of  interest  to  all  who  admire  Uils 
great  man  for  his  lasting  contijibutton 
to  the  weU-being  of  mankind.  I  insert 
Mr.  Strlngf eUows  remarks,  in  full,  at  tnifl 
point  in  the  Ricorb: 

Thk  Acs  or  Edison 
(Address  by  George  E.  StringfeUow) 
I  am  prlvUeged  to  speak  to  you  today  about 
Thomas  Alva  Edison,  who  selected  me  In  1922 
to  manage  one  of  his  largest  businesses,  I  was 
therefore  in  daUy  contact  with  him  from  that 
date  untU  he  passed  on  to  his  rich  reward  in 

1931  _ 

Historians  agree  that  Edison  was  the  great- 
est inventor  in  history.  He  had  only  three 
months  of  formal  ichoollng.  yet  he  changed 
the  Uvea  of  mUllons  of  people  with  his  inven- 
tions. Edison  patented  more  than  eleven 
hundred  invenUons  In  sixty  years.  Henry 
Pord  suggested  that  because  of  the  Inven- 
tor's great  contribution  to  mankind  ^e 
period  of  Edison's  life  should  be  caUed  The 
Age  of  Edlaon." 

CAKLT  LOT 

Edison  was  bom  in  MUan.  Ohio  on  Feb- 
ruary 11  1847.  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
years  ago  He  passed  on  to  his  rich  reward  In 
West  Orange.  New  Jersey  on  October  18.  1931. 
forty  years  ago. 

Thomas  Alva  Edison  was  the  seventh  and 
youngest  child  of  Samuel  and  Nancy  Elliott 
Edison  His  father  had  become  a  prosperous 
shingle  manufacturer,  after  Heelng  from 
Canada  d\mng  the  Revolution  of  1837  and 
1838.  As  a  youngster.  Edlsons  curiosity  led 
him  to  ask  questions  constantly,  such  as: 

1    "How  does  a  hen  hatch  chickens?" 

2.  "What  makes  birds  fly?" 

3    "Why  does  water  put  out  fires?" 

His  mother  had  been  a  school  teacher,  but 
even  she  could  not  answer  all  of  hU  ques- 
tions. The  youngster  would  try  to  get  answer 
by  experiment  For  example,  he  noticed  that 
a  hen  hatched  chickens  by  sitting  on  eggs. 
So  the  boy  collected  some  eggs  and  sat  on 
them!  Edison  learned  that  balloons  fly  when 
filled  with  gas.  He  persuaded  another  boy 
to  take  a  triple  doae  of  Seldllta  powder.  Edi- 
son felt  that  this  would  fill  the  boy's  stomach 
with  ga«.  and  he  too  would  fly.  Instead. 
Edison's  friend  lay  111  on  the  ground,  while 
the  world  seemed  to  whirl  around  him. 

Edison  Irritated  his  school  teacher  by  ask- 
ing so  many  questions.  Bdlson  heard  the 
■chool  master  tell  his  district  school  Inspec- 
tor that  Ihe  Edison  boy  was  "addled".  He  told 
his  mother  about  the  remark,  who  told  the 
achool  master  In  no  uncertain  terms  that  her 
•on  "had  more  senM  In  bis  little  finger"  than 
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the  school  master  had  In  his  whole  body, 
and  that  she  was  taking  htm  out  of  school. 
Thus  young  Edison's  formal  education  lasted 
only  three  months. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  Edison  took  a  Job 
as  the  "news  butcher"  on  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  that  ran  from  Port  Huron  to  Detroit. 
He  sold  newspapers,  candy,  sandwiches,  and 
peanuts.  In  his  spare  time  he  even  printed  a 
newspaper  "Weekly  Herald",  in  the  baggage 
car.  the  first  newspaper  to  be  published  on 
a  moving  train.  He  later  sold  newspapers  at 
the  Grand  Trunk  RaUway  Station  In  Mount 
Clements.  Michigan,  where  he  noticed  a 
freight  car  rolling  toward  the  station  agent's 
son.  Edison  rescued  the  boy.  The  grateful 
station  agent  taught  him  bow  to  tap  out 
messages  on  a  telegraph  key.  Edison's  first 
telegraph  assignment  was  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  In  Ontario.  Canada  when  be 
was  sixteen.  On  this  Job.  he  had  to  report  to 
Toronto  every  hour  by  telegraph  signal.  He 
thought  this  reporting  a  waste  of  time.  As 
the  result,  he  rigged  up  a  gadget  attached  to 
a  clock  that  set  the  signal  If  be  was  asleep. 
This  was  Edison's  first  invention.  It  almost 
cost  hUn  his  Job  when  the  superintendent 
found  him  asleep. 

In  the  fall  of  1863  he  returned  to  the 
United  States  and  during  the  Civil  War 
rdamed  from  city  to  city  as  a  telegraph 
op>erator.  In  1868,  Edison  worked  as  a  tele- 
graph operator  In  Boston.  There  he  perfected 
the  first  invention  that  he  tried  to  sell.  It 
was  an  electric  vote  recording  machine, 
much  like  those  now  used  In  several  state 
legislatures.  The  machine  recorded  the  votes 
of  legislators  on  a  big  bottrd.  Edison  took 
his  Invention  to  Washington.  DC.  and  tried 
to  sell  It  to  the  United  States  Congress.  A 
committee  gave  him  a  hearing,  but  the 
Chairman  explained  that  such  a  device  was 
the  last  thing  that  the  Congressmen  wanted. 
"It  takes  forty-five  minutes  for  a  roll  call." 
the  Chairman  explained  to  the  young  In- 
ventor. "In  that  time  we  can  trade  votes. 
Tour  machine  would  make  that  Impossible." 
concluded  the  Chairman.  Edison  was  an- 
noyed by  this  treatment.  "I  will  never  again 
Invent  anything  which  nobody  wanu,"  he 
said.  And  he  kept  bis  word.  From  that  time 
on  he  devoted  himself  to  what  be  called 
the  "deeperate  needs"  of  the  world. 

Edison  drifted  from  Boston  to  New  York 
City  m  1869.  He  arrived  nearly  penniless,  and 
persuaded  an  employee  of  the  Oold  Indi- 
cator Company,  the  stock  ticker  firm,  to  let 
him  sleep  In  the  ofDce.  Edison  spent  much  of 
his  time  studying  the  stock  ticker,  the  device 
the  company  used  to  report  the  price  of 
gold  to  stock  brokers.  When  the  stock  ticker 
broke  down.  Edison  astounded  the  manage- 
ment by  fixing  it  after  other  persons  had 
failed.  "The  manager  at  once  offered  Edison 
a  Job  as  supervisor  at  (300.00  a  month,  a  large 
salary  at  that  time. 

Edison's  busy  mind  kept  him  experiment- 
ing on  the  stock  ticker.  He  made  Improve- 
ments that  Interested  the  head  of  the  busi- 
ness who  sent  for  Edison  and  asked  him  how 
much  he  wanted  for  his  various  patents  on 
the  stock  ticker. 

Edison  decided  he  might  dare  ask  (S.OOO 
but  would  accept  $3,000  Hesitating  between 
the  two  figures,  he  said.  "Well,  suppose  you 
make  me  an  offer."  The  manager  thought  for 
a  while  and  then  asked.  "How  does  (40.000 
strike  you?"  For  a  moment  Edison  had  trou- 
ble getting  control  of  himself.  He  seized  the 
table  to  steady  himself,  and  said  slowly.  "Yes. 
I  think  that  wUl  be  fair." 

Edison  used  this  •40.000,  which  In  buying 
power  of  that  date  probably  equaled  several 
millions  now.  to  set  up  a  research  laboratory 
and  to  engage  personnel  to  help  him  In  his 
research,  and  it  was  from  perfection  of  the 
telegraph  Instrunvent  that  made  it  possible 
for  Edison  to  multiply  himself  a  thousand- 
fold. He  believed  In  and  applied  the  four 
basic  principles  of  management:  (1)  Plan. 
(2)  organize.  (3)  delegate.  (4)  superrlae. 
Great  Industries,  employing  many  mllllona 
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of  persons,  followed  In  the  wake  of  Edison's 
discoveries.  There  came  from  his  laboratory 
a  supreme  gift — a  higher  standard  of  life  and 
a  higher  living  standard  for  the  world. 

His  contributions  were  so  great  no  one  can 
yet  entirely  estimate  his  place  in  history, 
but  it  can  at  least,  be  said  of  Edison,  as  it 
was  said  of  Lincoln  and  can  be  said  of  few 
others,  "Now  he  belongs  to  the  ages." 

Three  years  before  Edison  passed  on  to  his 
rich  reward,  a  special  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  was  given  to  him  for  development 
and  application  of  Inventions  that  revolu- 
tionized civilization.  Few  men  have  received, 
or  receiving,  deserved,  such  a  compliment 
from  the  United  States  Congress. 

May  I  give  you  Edison's  last  public  ut- 
terance which.  In  my  opinion,  remains  the 
best  advice  that  could  be  given  to  a  per- 
turbed world.  It  was: 

■Be  courageous.  I  have  lived  a  long  time. 
I  have  seen  history  repeat  Itself  again  and 
again.  I  have  seen  many  depressions  In  busi- 
ness. America  always  had  come  out  stronger 
and  more  prosperous.  Be  as  brave  as  your 
fathers  before  you.  Have  faith.  Go  forward." 

I  shall  now  be  glad  to  answer  questions 
about  one  of  mankind's  greatest  benefactors, 
Thomas  Alva  Edison. 


TO  CONTROL  ILLEGAL  DRUGS 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF    CONNBCrlCtJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  23,  1971 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  month  I  Introduced  two  measures 
directed  against  the  Illegal  International 
traCQc  in  drugs. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  129, 
which  I  Introduced  on  February  4,  ex- 
presses congressional  support  for 
strengthening  the  power  of  the  United 
Nations  to  suppress  illegal  production  and 
traffic  in  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs. 
The  bill  further  directs  the  President,  in 
furnishing  swslstance  under  part  I  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  to  take 
into  account  the  contribution  each  coun- 
try Is  niaking  to  the  achievement  of  the 
objectives  of  the  resolution.  H.R.  4146. 
which  I  Introduced  on  February  10. 
amends  section  620  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  authorize  the 
President  to  suspend  in  whole  or  in  part, 
foreign  aid  to  any  country  which  failed 
to  cooperate  with  the  United  States  in  re- 
ducing Illegal  drug  traffic.  Under  the 
terms  of  H.R.  4146  the  President  would 
have  the  power  to  impose  economic  sanc- 
tions on  those  countries  which  would  not 
control  the  Illegal  production  and  export 
of  narcotics. 

An  excellent  editorial  in  support  of  my 
approach  to  control  Ulegal  traffic  in  drugs 
appeared  In  the  February  17  edition  of 
the  Naugatuck  Dally  News,  and  I  am 
Inserting  the  editorial  In  the  Recohd  at 
this  point: 

To   CONTaOL   ILI.KGAI.  DRDCS 

Naugatuck  citizens  can  hardly  be  unaware 
of  the  fact  that  this  community,  like  thou- 
sands of  others,  has  a  drug  problem 

In  this  respect,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
we  are  far  from  betng  alone. 

Nor  are  we  alone  In  our  efforts,  however 
meager,  to  combat  the  problem. 

We  should,  therefore,  take  the  time  to 
consider  the  drug  abuse  problem  not  solely 
from  the  angle  of  local  concern,  but  In  the 
broader  scope. 
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That's  why  we  think  that  Naugatuck  peo- 
ple should  go  on  record  as  giving  their 
Itsunch  support  to  the  proposal  of  U.S.  Rep. 
John  S.  Monagan  (D-Conn.)  offwed  In  a  con- 
current resoluUon,  which  expresses  congres- 
sional support  for  strengthening  the  ability 
of  the  United  Nations  to  curb  illegal  pro- 
duction and  Illegal  International  traffic  In 
narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs. 

Rep.  Monagan  has  detailed.  In  the  first 
pjjt  oir  his  resolution,  the  various  steps  which 
can  be  considered  necessary  to  the  eventual 
suppression  of  the  lUegal  drug  traffic,  steps 
which  need  not  be  detailed  here.  The  full  in- 
formation is  available  from  the  congress- 
man's office.  If  anyone  should  want  It. 

But  the  "teeth"  In  the  resolution.  It  seems 
to  us.  are  to  be  found  In  a  second  bill  offered 
by  Bep.  Monagan.  which  elaborates  on  Point 
4  of  the  original  resolution. 

It  would  amend  Section  620  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  empower  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  suspend,  In 
wUole  or  In  part,  U.S.  foreign  aid  to  any 
nation  which  failed  to  cooperate  with  the 
United  States  in  reducing  the  illegal  inter- 
national drug  traffic.  The  President  would 
thus  have  the  power  to  impose  economic 
sanctions  on  those  nations  which  would  not 
control  their  Illegal  production  and  export 
of  narcotics. 

If  you  want  to  make  a  man  pay  attention, 
hit  him  where  it  hurts — In  the  pockbook! 

That  Is  what  the  United  States  would  be 
doing  under  such  conditions. 

They  may  call  him  Uncle  Sap  behind  his 
back,  or  even  to  his  face,  but  they  etlll  like 
the  dollars  he  hands  out  with  such  a  lavish 
band. 

If  you  like  what  the  congressman  is  pro- 
posing, let  him  know  about  it. 


THE  U.S,  NAVY  SUPPLY  CORPS— 
176  YEARS 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  23,  1971 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  is  the  176th  anniversary  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  Supply  Corps.  I  would  like  to 
mark  this  occasion  by  including  the  fol- 
lowing article  in  the  Record  to  summar- 
ize the  history  and  the  work  of  the  corps 
for  my  colleagues.  My  hearty  congratula- 
tions and  warm  thanks  go  to  all  the 
members  of  this  organization  for  the 
efficient  and  dedicated  service  they  have 
performed  for  almost  two  centuries : 

Thx  U.S.  Navt  StrppLT  Corps — 176  Years 

Having  progressed  from  supplying  cannon 
balls  to  guided  missiles,  from  provisioning 
wooden  frigates  to  nuclear-powered  vessels, 
the  United  States  Navy  Supply  Corps  will 
celebrate  176  years  of  "Service  to  the  Fleet" 
on  February  23,   1971. 

The  Navy  Supply  Corps,  "Business  Man- 
agers of  the  Navy."  trace  their  history  back 
to  1795.  In  the  early  years  of  our  democracy, 
when  Congress  created  the  post  of  Purveyor 
of  Public  Supplies.  Tench  Francis,  the  first 
appointee  to  that  position  and  the  prototype 
of  the  Supply  Corps  officer,  was  responsible 
for  providing  material  support  to  the  six 
wooden  frigates  that  comprised  our  Infant 
Navy. 

The  federal  legislation  that  had  authorized 
the  building  of  those  ships  had  specified  that 
"there  shall  be  one  purser  of  warrant  officer 
rank  aboard  each  ship."  The  purser's  task 
was  to  maintain  adequate  supplies  aboard 
ship,  supported  by  purchases  from  vendors 
•shore.  Thus  the  ashore  and  afioat  support 
responsibilities,  combined  In  today's  Supply 
Corps  officers,  were  created. 
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In  the  past  176  years,  the  Corps  has 
pioneered  In  developing  techniques  which 
have  permitted  our  Nary  to  sustain  opera- 
tions ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  IWh 
Century.  They  have  insured  that  our  naval 
presence  can  be  felt  whenever  and  where- 
ever  It  may  be  needed. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  these  Innovations 
was  the  first  reeupply  of  a  Navy  vessel  at 
sea  during  the  Blockade  of  Tripoli  In  1804. 
Fresh  provisions  for  the  blockading  squadron 
were  transported  by  the  ketch  Intrepid. 
This  was  the  forerunner  of  today's  sophisti- 
cated transfer-at-sea  methods  of  the  service 
forces  which  sustain  our  Nation's  warships 
at  sea. 

Since  that  time  the  Supply  Corps  has  play- 
ed a  leading  role  In  establishing  the  general 
su>res  and  central  messing  systems.  In 
mcdcrnizlng  the  Navy's  accounting  methods 
and  operations,  and  publishing  the  first 
standard  stock  catalogs.  The  past  fifteen 
years  have  seen  the  Corps  take  the  lead  In 
adapting  computers  and  advanced  business 
management  techniques  to  military  support 
problems.  Today,  Inventory  Control  Points, 
Stock  Points  Ashore,  and  ships  at  sea  are 
linked  together  by  a  computer  network,  pro- 
viding an  Integrated  supply  system  to  meet 
the  demands  of  supporting  the  sophisticated 
weapons  systems  employed  by  our  naval 
forces. 

Throughout  our  naval  history,  the  Supply 
Corps  has  proved  Itself  a  vital  part  of  the 
Navy's  operations.  During  the  World  Wars, 
the  Corps  drew  heavUy  on  business  and  In- 
dustry for  reserve  officers  to  meet  the  wartime 
demands  of  supply  and  logistics  which  sup- 
ported combat  operations  around  the  globe. 
During  and  after  World  War  II,  the  Navy 
Supply  Corps  felt  the  Impact  of  newly  de- 
velopment electronic  equipment,  highly  ad- 
vanced ships  and  Jet  aircraft.  The  Supply 
Corps  has  kept  pace  with  the  tremendous 
technological  developments  in  science.  In- 
dustry and  management.  New  specialist  de- 
mands have  broadened  the  horizon  of  sup- 
ply operations  and  put  new  emphasis  on 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the  diverse 
functions  of  the  Corps. 

Today,  the  Supply  Corps  officer  Is  one  of  a 
team  of  5700  specialists  with  a  wealth  of 
training,  experience,  and  expertise  In  finan- 
cial management.  Inventory  control,  data 
processing,  resale  system  management,  pro- 
curement, transportation,  petroleum  man- 
agement or  In  any  of  the  several  other  busi- 
ness management  areas  that  spell  out  "Serv- 
ice to  the  Fleet."  Most  Corps  officers  are  col- 
lege graduates,  all  are  graduates  of  the  Navy 
Supply  Corps  School  at  Athens,  Georgia,  and 
almost  twenty  percent  of  the  Corps  hold 
advanced  degrees  as  well. 

The  Supply  Corps  officer  may  be  stationed 
anywhere  in  the  world,  for  there  Is  hardly 
a  command  of  consequence  where  his  serv- 
ices are  not  utilized — from  the  Antarctic 
Support  Forces  to  the  Pacific  Missile  Range. 
Heavily  Involved  In  broad  logistical  plan- 
ning, he  serves  on  Joint  Staffs,  at  the  Office 
of  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  at  the  Office 
of  Chief  of  Naval  Material  and  In  all  major 
fleet  commands. 

Navy  Supply  Corps  officers  command  large 
and  small  shore  Installations  In  the  United 
States  and  overseas — from  Inventory  Control 
Points  and  Supply  Centers  to  small  finance 
offices  and  commissary  stores. 

Regardless  of  where  he  serves,  the  Supply 
Corps  officer's  basic  responsibility  Is  to  en- 
svu-e  the  logistical  support  of  the  operating 
forces — to  meet  what  Admiral  Alfred  Mahan 
called  ■".  .  .  the  urgent  necessity  of  possessing 
tools  whoUy  fit  for  the  work  which  warships 
are  called  upon  to  do." 

With  the  motto  of  "Ready  for  Sea,"  the 
United  States  Navy  Supply  Corps,  a  vital 
force  In  the  management  of  a  world-glrdllng 
logistics  network  supporting  our  fighting 
fleets,  looks  forward  to  many  more  years  of 
dedicated  service  to  the  Navy  and  the  Nation. 
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ECOLOGY— OP  CONCERN  TO  US  ALL 


HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

or    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  25.  1971 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  more  distinguished  newspapers  of 
my  12th  Congressional  District  of  New 
Jersey,  the  Courier-News  of  Plainfield, 
recently  published  a  special  supplement 
entitled  "1971  Business.  Review  and 
Forecast."  One  section  of  this  supple- 
ment was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
environment,  and  I  was  privileged,  along 
with  selected  area  business  and  com- 
munity leaders,  to  contribute  to  this  fea- 
ture section.  Following  are  my  remarks 
as  they  appeared  in  the  Courier-Ne^s 
on  January  26, 1971: 

Not  a  Pad 
(By  Representative  Florence  P.  Dwy«b) 
Two  or  three  years  ago.  when  the  boom  in 
environmental     protection     first     gathered 
steam,  skeptics  were  quick  to  predict  that 
this  would  be  Just  another  short-lived  fad. 
It  should  be  obvious  today  that  this  cyni- 
cal view  seriously  underestimated  our  peo- 
ple's concern  for  their  own  safety  and  their 
regard   for   the   well-being   of   our   country. 
This  is  an  issue  involving  the  fundamentals 
of  survival. 

Public  concern  about  air.  water,  land  and 
noise  pollution  must  be  viewed  henceforth 
as  a  permanent  factor  in  our  public  and 
political  life.  Despite  the  unprecedented  fight 
we  have  launched  against  aU  forms  of  pol- 
lution, this  generation  has  Inherited  so 
much  abuse  and  neglect  of  natural  resouroee 
that  It  win  not  suffice  merely  to  abate  the 
levels  of  pollution.  They  must  be  eliminated 
entirely  or  reduced  to  an  absolute  mini- 
mum, and  this  effort  must  be  coupled  with 
the  restoration  of  our  air.  land  and  water 
to  levels  of  purity  which  few  of  us  have 
ever  seen. 

Progress  this  year  has  been  encouraging. 
as  these  Ulustratlons  demonstrate : 

The  Clean  Air  Act,  the  Water  PoUutlon 
Control  Act,  and  the  Solid  Waste  disposal 
Act  have  all  been  strengthened  with  added 
authority  and  additional  funds. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  was 
established  to  lead  and  coordinate  the  fed- 
eral effort  against  pollution.  The  product 
of  a  reorganization  plan  which  was  ap- 
proved by  my  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee, the  EPA  has  already  made  an  en- 
couraging beginning  Including  preparation 
of  the  National  Industrial  Wastes  Inventory, 
which  should  vastly  Improve  enforcement  of 
the  pollution  control  laws  and  regulations. 
The  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration was  also  established  as  a  result 
of  a  reorganization  plan  approved  by  our 
Committee.  Among  other  things,  this  new 
agency  will  focus  on  the  protection  of  the 
vast  resources  of  the  oceans  and  the  atmos- 
phere from  further  pollution. 

The  United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers has  Issued  extensively  revised  regula- 
tions which  will  require  that  future  river 
and  hstfbor  development  schemes  meet  strict 
new  ecological  criteria  before  being  approved. 
The  1899  Refuse  Act.  potentially  the  most 
effective  statutory  means  of  preventing  pol- 
lution of  streams  and  waterways,  was  re- 
discovered as  an  antl-poUutlon  weapon  by 
our  Committee  and  was  given  potential  new 
effectiveness  by  the  President  In  his  execu- 
tive order  of  last  month.  This  executive  order 
will  implement  the  law  which  prohibits  the 
dumping  of  any  kind  of  refuse  In  any  sig- 
nificant waterway  without  a  permit  from  the 
Corps  of  Engineers. 
Environmental    protection    will    not    be 
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cb6«p  or  •My.  Reclaiming  our  resources  mmI 
protecting  our  eco-system  will  cost  a  gr«*t 
deal — In  money,  in  persHtent  determination. 
and  In  the  need  to  cb*nge  comfortable 
hablta  and  patterns  of  conaumptlon.  land 
use,  and  disposal  practices.  Major  pollutore 
win  balk  at  some  of  these  costs.  Efforts  will 
be  made  to  weaken  or  delay  enforcement  of 
antl-poUutlon  regulations.  And  our  own  de- 
termination to  see  the  Job  through  will  be 
subject  to  many  temptations  to  relax  our 
efrorts. 

I  am  personally,  confident  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  not  let  this  happen. 

My  own  agenda  for  environmental  protec- 
tion In  the  future  will  Include  these  steps: 

1.  Strengthen  oversight  activities  In  Con- 
gress to  assure  that  congressional  mandates 
are  carried  out. 

a.  Provide  for  easy  governmental  action  to 
prevent  poUuUon  before  It  happens  rather 
thou  react  to  It  after  It  has  done  Its  damage 

3.  Assure  appropriations  adequate  to  Im- 
plement effectively  the  requirements  of  the 
law. 

4.  Increase  our  efforts  to  reach  school-age 
children  with  the  environmental  message 
and  encourage  and  educate  them  to  accept 
the  reeponslblUtles  which  will  soon  be 
theirs — an  objective  for  which  I  hope  to  offer 
a  specific  plan  shortly. 

5.  Emphasis  on  the  environmental  needs 
of  older  urban  and  suburban  areas  where  the 
quality  of  life  has  sulTared  so  demonstrably. 

Our  environment  belongs  to  each  of  us 
Individually  and  to  all  of  us  collectively.  In 
our  Individual  lives,  therefore,  as  well  as 
through  the  organizations  to  which  we  be- 
long, our  stewardship  of  the  air.  water  and 
land  we  use  imposes  obligations  we  cannot 
■lurk. 
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a  guy  with  a  lot  of  head  and  a  lot  of  heart, 
he's  never  going  to  come  off  the  field  second. 

Running  a  football  team  Is  no  different 
from  running  any  other  kind  of  organisa- 
tion— an  army,  a  poUtlcal  party,  a  business. 
THe  principles  are  the  same.  The  object  is 
to  win — to  beat  the  other  guy.  Maybe  that 
sounds  hard  or  cruel.   I  dont  think  it  is. 

It's  a  reality  of  life  that  men  are  com- 
petitive and  the  most  competitive  games 
draw  the  moet  competitive  men.  That's  why 
they're  there — to  compete.  They  know  the 
rules  and  the  objecUves  when  they  get  in 
the  game.  The  objective  Is  to  win — fairly, 
squarely,  decently,  by  the  rules — but  to  win. 

And  In  truth.  I've  never  known  a  man 
worth  his  salt  who  in  the  long  run.  deep 
down  In  his  heart,  didn't  appreciate  the 
grind,  the  discipline.  There  Is  something  In 
good  men  that  really  yearns  for,  needs,  dis- 
cipline and  the  harsh  reality  of  head-to- 
head -combat. 

I  don't  say  these  things  because  I  believe 
In  the  "brute"  nature  of  man  or  that  men 
must  be  brutalized  to  be  combative.  I  be- 
lieve In  Ood.  and  I  believe  In  human  decency. 
But  I  firmly  believe  that  any  man's  finest 
hour — his  greatest  fulfillment  to  all  he  holds 
dear — is  that  moment  when  be  has  worked 
his  heart  out  m  a  good  cause  and  lies  ei- 
hausted  on  the  field  of  battle — victorious. 


YOU  HAVE  GOT  TO  PAY  THE  PRICE 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGl 

or  mw  Toax 

IN  THE  H008E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23.  1971 

Mr.  BIAGOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Vlnce 
Lombardl  of  the  Washington  Redskins 
died  last  September,  this  Nation  lost  a 
great  Italian  American.  He  was  a  man  of 
honor  and  dignity  and  dedication  to  do- 
ing things  well. 

In  an  effort  to  commemorate  his  great 
contribution  to  American  society.  I  have 
urged  the  Postmaster  General  to  issue 
a  stamp  in  his  honor. 

Today.  I  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
few  of  Vince  Lombardi's  thoughts  on 
winning: 

TotT  Havk  Oot  to  Pat  thb  Psicb 
(By  Vlnce  Lombardl) 

Winning  Is  not  a  sometime  thing;  It's  an 
aU-the-tlme  thing.  You  dont  win  once  In 
a  while,  you  dont  do  things  right  once  In  a 
while,  you  do  them  right  all  the  time.  Win- 
ning 13  a  habit.  CTnfortunately,  so  Is  losing. 

There  Is  no  room  for  second  place.  There 
ts  only  one  place  In  my  game  and  that  is 
first  place.  I  have  finished  second  twice  In 
my  time  at  Oreen  Bay  and  I  don't  ever  want 
to  finish  second  again.  There  Is  a  second 
place  bowl  game,  but  It  Is  a  game  for  losers 
played  by  losers.  It  Is  and  always  has  been 
an  American  zeal  to  be  first  In  anything  we 
do  and  to  win  and  to  win  and  to  win. 

Every  time  a  football  player  goes  out  to 
ply  his  trade  he's  got  to  play  from  the 
ground  up — from  the  soles  of  his  feet  right 
up  to  his  head.  Every  Inch  of  him  has  to 
play,  aome  guys  play  with  their  heads.  That's 
OJC.  You've  got  to  be  smart  to  be  No.  1  in 
any  business.  But  more  Important,  you've 
got  to  play  with  your  heart — with  every  fiber 
of  your  body.  If  you're  lucky  enough  to  find 


CONVERTING  BUREAUCRATS  INTO 
BUSINESSMEN 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or    NXW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  23.  1971 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  not  too  many  months  ago  the 
Congress,  after  much  deliberation,  took 
an  historic  step  in  the  direction  of  true 
governmental  reform  by  authorizing  the 
conversion  of  the  Post  Office  Etepartment 
into  a  semi-independent.  Government 
corporation  to  be  known  as  the  US.  Pos- 
tal Service. 

The  new  postal  service  will  swing  into 
action  on  July  1.  next,  in  Its  reorga- 
nized, semi -independent  status  charged, 
among  other  responsibilities,  with  the 
duty  of  putting  Its  operations  on  a  sound 
financial  basis.  The  Postal  Reorganiza- 
tion Act — as  we  may  recall — requires  the 
service  to  cover  all  its  costs  of  operation. 
Including  a  reasonable  provision  for  con- 
tingencies, through  revenues  from  mall 
services  and  specified  appropriation  from 
Congress.  The  act  provided  that  all  pos- 
tal revenues  woixld — after  July  1— be 
permanently  available  to  the  service, 
which  was  also  given  authority  to  bor- 
row up  to  $10  billion,  to  be  used,  with 
certain  limitations,  for  both  caplUl  in- 
vestments and  operating  expenses.  As  I 
understand  it.  this  $10  billion  appears 
as  a  one  time  Increase  In  budget  author- 
ity in  1971 — by  virtue  of  enactment  of  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act. 

It  would  appear  from  the  1872  budget 
estimates  that  the  new  service  Intends 
to  use  some  $250  milhon  of  its  borrouing 
authority,  during  the  upcoming  fiscal 
year,  and  expects  to  supplement  Its  reve- 
nues— as  the  same  as  augmented  by  the 
currently  proposed  and  pending  postal 
rate  increases  announced  a  few  day  ago — 
through  an  appropriation  of  $1,472  mil- 
lion, which  figure  Includes  $934  million 
for  the  public  service  subBldy  called  for 
under  the  act.  $481  mllUon  for  "revenue 
foregone"  on  free  and  reduced-rate  mail. 
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and  $56  million  for  liabilities  Incurred 
by  the  former  Post  Office  Department  tor 
payments  to  the  Employees  Compensa- 
tion Fund.  The  actual  size  of  the  required 
appropriation  depends  in  part,  however, 
on  both  approval  of  the  suggested  rate 
Increases,  as  now  before  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission,  and  the  outcome  of  wage 
and  pay  negotiations  between  the  serv- 
ice and  Its  employees  and  their  organiza- 
tions. 

This  Is  the  first  time  around  the  track 
for  all  of  us — the  service,  the  completely 
Independent  Rate  Commission,  and  of 
course  the  Congress,  including  the  newly 
named  Treasury -Post  Office-General 
Government  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  on  whicli 
I  am  privileged  to  serve.  All  will  have  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  realities 
of  the  reorganized  service  setup,  and 
the  revuied  budget  and  appropriation 
procedures  as  we  move  along. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  transi- 
tion from  a  Post  Office  Department  to 
the  new  US.  Postal  Service  goes  forward 
and,  by  and  large,  I  think  Is  going  well; 
as  evidence  of  which  I  submit  the  fol- 
lowing story  from  today's  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

I  Include  the  article  as  follows: 
Nrw  Postal  CoRPOSATiorj  Suks  To  Bzcoia 
A  BtrsiNcss  Rathdi  Than  a  Bdreaucract 

(By  Kenneth  H.  Bacon) 
BALTiMoas. — Warren  M.  Bloomberg  doesn't 
call  himself  a  bustnessnoan. 

But  his  employer  considers  him  a  business- 
man, and  is  working  hard  to  noake  Mr.  Bloom- 
berg and  his  cc^leagues  better  businessmen. 
Which  is  probably  a  good  Idea,  because  Mr. 
Bloomberg's  employer  Is  operating  at  a  MS 
billion  annual  deficit  and  selllfti  a  service 
that  many  customers  deem  unrel\^le — the 
US.  malls. 

Many  efforts  by  the  new  government  postal 
corporation  to  Improve  mall  service  focus  on 
Mr.  Bloomberg,  the  postmaster  of  Baltimore, 
and  on  the  men  like  him  who  run  the  na- 
tion's 110  largest  post  offices.  These  facilities 
handle  about  82%  of  the  mall,  with  the  rest 
divided  among  some  81.000  other  poet  ofllces. 
"I  would  define  a  postmaster  as  the  general 
manager  of  a  subsidiary  of  a  large  corpora- 
tion." says  Frank  J  Nunllst.  assistant  poet- 
master  general  In  charge  of  operations.  In 
keeping  with  this  concept,  postmasters  have 
recently  been  given  more  freedom  to  spend 
money,  adjust  local  service  and  deal  with 
their  employes. 

This  18  a  dramatic  change  from  the  past. 
when  postmasters  were  regarded  as  political 
operatives.  UntU  a  February  1969  presidential 
order  ended  the  political-appointment  prsc- 
tlces.  a  man  needed  congressional  backing  to 
become  a  postmaster. 

ABIUTT    NOT    POUTTCS 

Last  November,  for  the  first  time  In  more 
than  a  century,  the  Post  Office  started  ap- 
pointing postmasters  on  the  basis  of  ability 
rather  than  politics.  Now  postmasters  are  re- 
ceiving training  in  management  and  business 
techniques  to  prepare  them  for  an  Increas- 
ingly larger  role  In  running  the  mall  service. 
The  hope  Is  that  with  a  better  background 
In  budgeting,  decision-making,  and  problem- 
solving,  they  will  help  the  postal  service  cut 
Its  costs  and  Improve  mall  service. 

The  old  political-appointment  process 
often  meant  that  outsiders  got  the  post- 
master Jobs  While  most  appointees  per- 
formed competently.  Mr.  Nunllst  explains 
charitably,  some  postmastershlps  went  to 
"planter-philosophers"— men  whose  main 
aim  was  to  "sit  back  and  take  a  broad  view 
of  things." 

As  a  result,  a  highly  centralized  manage- 
ment system  developed.  Rules  for  running 
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post  offices  were  laid  down  In  a  giant  manual 
that  tried  to  deal  with  every  contingency 
from  flying  tfie  flag  at  half  staff  to  tracing 
missing  mall. 

■  Decisions  were  made  at  the  national  level, 
mainly  because  of  political  considerations," 
says  Carl  C.  Ulsaker,  director  of  the  Wash- 
ington posUl  region,  which  Includes  the  Dis- 
trict of  Ck)lumbla,  Maryland,  Virginia  and 
West  Virginia. 

In  1968  a  White  House  commission  told 
Prealdent  Johnson  that  the  "Post  Office's 
prUiclpal  failure  Is  one  of  management."  The 
commission,  headed  by  Frederick  R.  Kappel, 
retired  chairman  of  American  Telephone  & 
fglegraph  Co.,  recommended  that  the  Post 
Oflloe  be  dropped  from  the  Cabinet  and  rvm 
as  a  business. 

WnX   A    PROMISI   BE   DKUVCaXD? 

In  line  with  these  reconmiendatlons.  Con- 
gress voted  last  siunmer  to  remove  the  Post 
Office  from  congressional  control  and  turn  It 
over  to  a  seml-lndependent  corporation,  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service.  Now  officials  must  deliver 
on  their  promise  to  make  the  mall  service 
more  efficient. 

The  new  business  stance  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice Involves  more  than  reshaping  the  Job  of 
postmaster,  of  course.  Through  a  combina- 
tion of  boosting  lU  rates  by  $1.45  billion  a 
year  and  reducing  costs,  the  service  hopes 
to  operate  on  a  break-even  basis.  In  addi- 
tion. It's  reviewing  Its  building  programs, 
revising  Its  mall-processing  system  to  chan- 
nel more  mall  through  offices  with  auto- 
mated handling  equipment,  and  studying  a 
number  of  new  mall  services  to  meet  the 
needs  of  business  mailers  willing  to  pay  for 
premium  service. 

To  diffuse  the  highly  centralized  manage- 
ment system,  the  Postal  Service  Is  delegat- 
ing more  responsibility  to  local  postmasters. 
What  we  are  doing  little  by  little  is  to  give 
a  postmaster  a  broad  guidance  reference 
along  with  resources  In  terms  of  manpower 
and  dollar  allocation  then  let  him  operate 
within  that  so  that  he  won't  have  to  refer 
every  problem  up  to  the  regional  level,"  ex- 
plains Mr.  Ulsaker.  the  regional  director. 

Postmaster  Bloomberg  sees  the  difference. 
"We  don't  hsve  to  call  the  region  on  a  hell 
of  a  lot  of  things  we  had  to  call  on  before," 
be  says.  Washington  officials  now  realise,  he 
says,  that  "we  know  Baltimore  better  than 
anyone  else  and  that  we  know  where  we 
have  to  expand  service  and  otherwise  adjust 
It."  Until  recently,  he  adds,  "I  had  responsi- 
bility but  no  authority." 

KLIMINATINa    PAPKR   WORK 

The  newly  delegated  powers  have  helped 
"eliminate  the  paper  work  and  the  time"  pre- 
viously required  to  secure  regional  approval 
of  any  change,  says  William  A.  Colbert,  the 
assistant  director  of  operations  In  Baltimore. 
Now.  for  example,  he  can  Institute  mall  serv- 
ice to  recently  constructed  office  buildings 
and  extend  service  to  new  housing  develop- 
ments without  regional  approval. 

The  new  authority  also  makes  It  easier  to 
deal  with  the  private  truckers  who  carry 
mall  In  and  out  of  Baltimore.  The  post  office 
can  contract  with  the  carriers  without  the 
regional  approval  previously  required,  and  It 
can  discipline  those  who  provide  Irregular 
or  Inadequate  service. 

"Before,"  Mr.  Colbert  says,  "we  had  to  say 
'John  Smith's  truck  leaks  and  the  mall  Is 
getting  wet'  and  wait  for  a  reply"  from  Wash- 
ington. Now  the  Baltimore  office  Just  tells 
the  contractor  either  he  gets  the  truck  fixed 
Immediately  or  another  carrier  will  be  sub- 
stituted \mtll  It  Is  fixed. 

Until  a  year  ago  the  Baltimore  office 
couldn't  pay  lu  own  utility  bills  either.  The 
bills  had  to  be  certified  and  forwarded  to  a 
center  In  Atlanta  for  payment.  Baltimore 
and  other  major  post  offices  have  also  re- 
cently received  authority  to  open  small 
Iwanch  offices  without  higher  approval  and 
to  make  repairs  and  Improvements  costing 
up  to  $2,000. 
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other  recently  delegated  authority  makes 
It  easier  for  Postmaster  Bloomberg  to  pro- 
mote subordinates  and  adjust  pickup  and 
deUvery  service. 

BHAXUES  or  BXIf  nUMKUM 

Taken  together,  Mr.  Bloomberg  says,  the 
changes  make  It  easier  to  operate  the  Balti- 
more post  office,  the  nation's  13th  largest. 
Housed  In  a  40-year-old  federal  building  In 
the  center  of  Baltimore,  the  post  office  often 
seems  to  run  on  little  more  than  patience 
and  p>er8lBtence. 

As  In  most  post  offices,  clerks  still  sort  most 
of  the  mall  by  hand,  throwing  It  Into  pigeon- 
holed cases  similar  to  those  used  In  the  time 
of  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  nation's  first  Post- 
master General.  The  processing  area  Is  too 
small  to  handle  the  dally  volume  of  four  mil- 
lion pieces,  BO  some  of  the  5,800  employes 
work  at  makeshift  facilities  In  the  hallways. 

But  next  fall  the  Baltimore  office  will 
move  Into  a  spacious  new  building  filled 
with  modem  mall-processing  equipment. 
The  budgeting  basis  will  be  different,  too. 
For  the  fiscal  year  beglrmlng  July  1,  Post- 
master Bloomberg  Is  asking  for  a  budget  of 
about  $fiO  million.  Previously  postmasters  In 
big  cities  had  no  budget:  everything  was  de- 
cided by  regional  bosses. 

The  new  budget  system  has  "made  every- 
body more  cognizant  of  the  need  to  watch 
his  expenditures,"  says  Mr.  Bloomberg,  who 
frequently  Jokes  with  his  workers  about  the 
cost -watching.  "It  costs  me  13  cents  each 
time  one  of  you  guys  rides  this  thing,"  he 
tells  a  group  of  employes  in  an  exasperatlngly 
slow  elevator. 

But  the  cost-slashing  effort  Is  a  serious 
matter  for  the  new  Postal  Service.  The  Kappel 
commission  estimated  that  more  efficient 
management  could  cut  about  20%  from 
postal  operating  costs,  which  will  run  about 
$10  billion  this  fiscal   year. 

The  campaign  has  already  begun.  "We've 
actually  established  goals  in  all  our  post 
offices  to  realize  savings  by  contacting  all  the 
big  mailers  and  working  out  mutually  bene- 
ficial ways  to  get  mall  into  the  system,"  Mr. 
Ulsaker  explains. 

EXCEEDINO  A  GOAL 

The  savings  target  for  the  Baltimore  post 
office  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  Is 
$168,000.  and  Mr.  Bloomberg  says  be  will  do 
even  better.  Savings  are  realized  by  Inducing 
big  mailers  to  sort  and  bundle  their  mall  in 
ways  that  will  save  processing  In  the  post  of- 
fice. In  return,  the  poet  office  promises  faster 
delivery  and  may  send  postal  employes  to  the 
company  to  help  get  out  the  mall. 

"There's  a  lot  of  money  to  be  saved  through 
good  customer-relations  representatives  do- 
ing their  Jobs,"  observes  the  66-year-old  Mr. 
Bloomberg,  who  started  as  a  clerk  In  1931.  He 
says  his  emissaries  now  are  trying  to  work 
with  businesses  to  eliminate  Saturday  deUv- 
ery to  firms  open  only  five  days  a  week. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Bloomberg  and  his  men 
have  been  successful  In  getting  banks,  utili- 
ties and  other  big  mailers  to  arrange  local 
mall  In  such  a  way  that  It  goes  directly  to 
the  letter  carrier  who  will  deliver  It,  thus 
bypassing  most  processing  steps. 

To  help  convert  postmasters  from  bureau- 
crats to  businessmen,  the  Postal  Service  has 
more  than  doubled  training  outlays  over  the 
past  two  years.  It's  spending  $41.9  million 
this  fiscal  year,  up  from  $37.3  million  last 
year  and  $18.4  mllUon  In  the  year  ended  June 
30.  1960,  with  a  large  part  of  the  boost  go- 
ing for  postmaster  training. 

Postmasters  now  are  given  a  two-week 
course  In  general  management  principles 
"from  the  point  of  view  of  a  businessman," 
according  to  Harry  D.  Kolb,  who  runs  the 
Postal  Service  management  Institute  In  Be- 
thesda,  Md.  In  addition,  postmasters  attend 
courses  given  by  the  American  Management 
Association,  and  the  Postmaster  Service  Is 
also  setting  up  courses  for  postmasters  at 
such  well-known  business  schools  as  Colum- 
bia and  Stanford. 
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The  training  program  alms  to  build  a  level 
of  skilled  managers  that  wasn't  achievable 
In  the  past  because  of  a  rigid  seniority  sys- 
tem and  the  political  appointment  of  post- 
masters. 

"When  I  came  Into  this  business  (29  years 
ago)  there  was  an  unwritten  law  that  unless 
you  had  20  years  in  the  postal  service  you 
didn't  even  apply  for  a  supervisor's  Job."  re- 
calls Boston  Postmaster  Oeorge  K.  Walker. 
"And  by  the  time  you'd  been  In  20  years,  you 
didn't  care  anysxore." 

But  even  after  years  with  the  post  office  a 
qualified  person  wasn't  likely  to  become  a 
postmaster.  The  Kappel  commission  esti- 
mated that  two-thirds  of  the  postmasters 
appointed  In  the  last  decade  were  brought 
In  from  outside  for  political  reasons. 

Last  November  when  the  post  office  made 
Its  first  postmaster  appointments  on  the 
basis  of  merit,  Boston's  Mr.  Walker  won  pro- 
motion Into  one  of  the  5.000  vacant  post- 
masterships  around  the  country.  "By  my 
promotion,  six  other  promotions  ensued 
down  the  line.  Never  In  my  career  has  the 
opportunity  been  greater"  for  postal  em- 
ployes. Mr.  Walker  asserts.  "Morale  has  In- 
creased tremendously." 


ALBERT  H.  RUWET  RECEIVES  ELOY 
ALPARO  GRAND  CROSS 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO    • 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  23.  1971 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  learn  recently  that  Mr.  Albert 
H.  Ruwet  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  has  been 
awarded  the  Eloy  Alfaro  Grand  Cross 
and  Diploma,  the  highest  award  of  the 
Eloy  Alfaro  International  Foundation  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama. 

Mr.  Ruwet  hsis  spent  his  life  In  the 
service  of  his  fellow  man  through  reli- 
gious, fraternal,  and  civic  organizations. 
He  became  a  Mtison  In  1920  and  served 
as  the  master  of  Olive  Branch  Lodge  84, 
A.F.  &  AM.  In  New  Haven  In  1929  and  as 
grand  master  of  Connecticut  In  1958 
and  1959.  He  was  executive  director  of 
the  Masonic  home  and  hospital  In  Wal- 
Ungford  and  was  active  In  the  construc- 
tion of  three  Shriners'  hospitals.  He  Is 
presently  Involved  In  cerebral  i>alsy  re- 
search at  Gaylord  Hospital,  Walllngford. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  recognize  the  ac- 
complishments of  Albert  H.  Ruwet,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  to  congratulate  him  for  re- 
ceiving the  Eloy  Alfaro  Grand  Cross.  I 
wish  to  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
statements  by  Mr.  Samuel  Mann,  wor- 
shipful master  of  Olive  Branch  Lodge  84, 
A.F.  &  A.M.,  and  Dr.  Domenlck  lerardo, 
American  deputy  provost  of  the  Eloy  Al- 
faro International  Foundation: 

Oltve  Branch  Lodge  No.  84,  AT.  &  A.M.. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

If  a  prize  were  to  be  awarded  the  hardest 
working  Individual  In  any  group,  it  would 
not  teJce  long  for  the  Judges  to  determine 
where  It  should  go— to  the  Most  Worshipful 
Past  Orand  Master  Albert  H.  Ruwet,  33*. 
"Uncle  Al."  as  we  affectionately  Identify  him, 
was  taken  completely  off  guard  by  the  Wor- 
shipful Master  of  Olive  Branch  Lodge,  when 
he  was  unexpectedly  summoned  to  the  lec- 
tern, but  he  rallied  to  make  a  brief,  yet  mov- 
ing, response. 

By  unanimous  vote  of  the  Board  of  Digni- 
taries of  the  E!loy  Alfaro  International  Foim- 
dAtlon  of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  the  Eloy 
Alfaxo  Grand  Cross  and  Diploma — the  foun- 
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datlon's  mghe«t  Honor — wm  bestowed  upon 
An>«rt  H.  Ruwet  33*.  Moat  Worshipful  Past 
Qnna  Master  of  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
1958-1959 

Mr.  Samuel  Mann,  read  a  citation  which 
paid  tribute  to  Brother  Ruwet.  In  recogni- 
tion of  his  outstanding  service  to  mankind, 
to  Masonry  and  to  his  country,  particularly 
for  his  efforts  In  the  building  of  the  three 
special  Shrlner"8  Hospitals  for  bums  Broth- 
er Ruwet's  outstanding  activities  In  behalf  of 
humanitarian  causes  through  religious,  fra- 
ternal, civic  and  patriotic  organizations  are 
in  keeping  with  the  alms,  ideals,  principles 
and  purposes  of  the  Eloy  Alfaro  International 
Foundation  of  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

Brother  Ruwet  Is  a  native  New  Havener, 
and  attended  school  In  the  City  of  Elms.  He 
is  the  former  Manager  of  Sealtest  Pood  Divi- 
sion, and  a  retired  Executive  Director  of  the 
>lasonlc  Home  and  Hospital  In  WalUngford. 
Connecticut. 

He  served  Masonry  In  so  many  assignments 
that  a  complete  list  is  almost  Impossible  to 
compile.  "Awards  descended  upon  him.  in 
such  profusion  as  to  be  almost  an  embarrass- 
ment", a  biographer  relates.  Through  It  all 
"Uncle  Al"  retained  his  characteristic  mod- 
esty. He  was  made  a  Mason  In  Olive  Branch 
Lodge  No.  84.  A.P.  &  AM.  in  1920 — over  fifty 
years  ago.  He  served  as  its  Master  In  1929. 
Coronated  a  thirty-third  in  the  Ancient  and 
Accepted  Scottish  Rite,  he  served  as  Illus- 
trious Potentate  of  Pyramid  Temple,  Bridge- 
port and  held  office  In  Royal  Arch  Masonry 
as  well  as  New  Haven  Commandery,  Knights 
Templar,  and  Order  of  the  EUstern  Star.  He 
Is  a  Past  Governor  of  Rotary  International. 
Presently  he  Is  the  Monarch  of  Hejaz  Orotto, 
M.O.V.PJS.R..  and  Is  Involved  In  Cerebral 
Palsy  research  at  Oaylord  Hospital.  WalUng- 
ford. 

A  few  of  the  other  recipients  of  this  award 
wvre:  the  late  John  P.  Kennedy,  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower,    Everett    Olrkaen    33'.    General 
Douglas  MacArthur  33',  J.  Edgar  Hoover  33'. 
Past  Grand  Master  of  Connecticut  William 
P.    Booth   33° — a    brother   of    the    late    Tale 
Immortal  Alble  Booth,  and  manv  others, 
Samttcl  hiAtm. 
Worshipful  Master.  Olive  Branch  Lodge 
No.  84.  A.r.  A  A.M. 

Blot  Alfaso  tNmtNATioNAL  Fottn- 

OATION  or  TH«  RXPUBLJC  OF  PAN- 
AMA. 

New  York,  N.Y. 

We  are  aosembled  here  In  New  Haven  to 
honor  an  outstAndlng  and  dlstlng\ilshed 
brother  of  reknown.  Albert  H.  Ruwet.  Past 
Grand  Master  of  Masons  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  with  the  top  honor  of  this 
Foundation — The  Eloy  Alfaro  Grand  Cross 
and  Dlplonui. 

We  are  here,  this  evening,  to  honour  you 
In  testimony:  first  of  our  faith  In  the  ideals 
of  American  Democracy:  secondly.  In  our  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  universal  brotherhood 
as  the  follower  of  these  Ideals;  and  thirdly. 
because  of  our  confidence  In  the  cooperation 
of  all  the  peoples  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
In  the  preeervation  of  human  freedom  and 
peace  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Such  was  the  pattern  and  life  of  our 
standard  bearer,  the  Inunortal  Eloy  Alfaro. 
the  greatest  Democrat  of  Ecuador. 

The  Eloy  Alfaro  International  Foundation 
has  neither  poltlc*!  or  lucrative  purposes. 
The  finality  is  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Eloy  Alfaro,  and  make  available  all  knowl- 
edge of  hla  life  and  works,  as  a  statesman 
and  liberator.  What  Alfaro  undertook  and 
aooooiplished  In  half  a  century,  constitutes 
the  essential  transformation  of  normal 
paople. 

It  is  moat  flttutg.  therefore,  for  us  this 
evening,  that  we  of  the  Sloy  Alfaro  Inter- 
national Foundation,  have  selected  to  present 
this  highest  award  to  a  great  American  and 
Htunanl  tartan.  Nqim  can  doubt  the  limit - 
lew  faith  of  Albert  H.  Ruwet  the  Ideals  of 
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democracy  and  In  the  belief  of  our  guest  of 
honor  that  it  was  not  from  human  hands, 
but  from  the  Great  Creator  that  every  man, 
woman  and  child  inherits  the  Inherent  right 
of  life,  human  liberty,  happiness,  and  equal 
opportunity  for  learning,  which  has  been  the 
liXework  of  Brother  Booth,  and  with  such 
opportunity  the  priceless  posaeasion  of  truth, 
which  alone  can  make  man  free. 

Tou  know,  my  dear  Brother  Ruwet  that 
you  now  Join  a  very  select  and  elite  group  of 
Americans  who  have  been  similarly  honored 
in  the  past.  They  Include  former  Presidents. 
John  F.  Kennedy,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
Herbert  Hoovar.  Dwlght  David  Elsenhower, 
Harry  3.  Triunan,  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  and 
other  dignitaries  such  as  F.BJ.  Director 
Edgar  J.  Hoover,  former  Governor  Averell 
Harrlman,  the  late  Oenwal  of  the  Armies 
Douglaa  MacArthur,  Senators  Mansfield. 
Dlrksen  and  Paatore.  Governor  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller,  President  Richard  M.  Nixon.  H, 
E.  Adial  Stevenson,  Congressmen  Celler  and 
Ford.  Senators  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Brydges  and  Zaretakl.  Assembly  speaker 
Anthony  J.  Travla,  the  Hon.  Charles  J.  Tobln. 
Jr..  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 
Harold  Howe,  the  Hon.  George  E.  BuahneU, 
and  the  Hon.  Albert  Conway,  former  Chief 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  who  typify  the  caliber  of  men 
who  have  been  theretofore  honored. 

"The  Eloy  Alfaro  International  Founda- 
tion, recognizing  the  special  value  of  the 
services  rendered  by  Albert  H.  Ruwett,  in 
support  of  the  objectives  of  this  Institution, 
he  has  been  awarded  the  Cross  of  the  Eloy 
Alfaro  International  Foundation.  In  witness 
whereof,  this  Diploma,  with  the  seal  of  the 
Foundation,  Is  presented  In  the  dty  of 
Panama,  Republic  of  Panama,  on  the  a5tb  of 
June  1970. 

Congratulations  Brother  Ruwet.  and  may 
you  enjoy  this  honor  for  many  years  to  come ! 

Dr.    DOMENtCK    lESAROO. 

American  Deputy  Provost, 
BA.t.E.  of  the  Republic  of  PaTtarrxa. 
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KIDNAPING  AND  TERRORISM 


SECTION  920  OF  THE  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1970 


HON.  B.  F.  SISK 

or  CALxroaNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23.  1971 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  supplement  the  remarks  made  on 
February  18  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league and  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  California  <Mr.  Hanna).  The  ma- 
terial relative  to  the  legislative  history 
of  section  920  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1970  submitted  by 
Mr.  Hanna  Is  of  great  Interest.  It  Indi- 
cates the  complete  consensus  which  ex- 
isted between  the  Congress  and  Chair- 
man Martin  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
provision  at  the  time  of  its  enactment. 
The  letter  penned  by  Chairman  Martin 
leaves  no  question  of  the  remedial  effect 
of  section  920,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
legislative  history  on  section  920  of  the 
act  Is  now  complete,  I  trust  that  the  ma- 
terials provided  by  Mr.  Hanna  will,  when 
read  with  floor  debates  and  the  text  of 
the  amendment,  enable  industry  leaders 
to  understand  and  those  who  administer 
the  new  provision  to  faithfully  imple- 
ment the  purpose  and  intent  of  the  new 
law.  When  this  provision  Is  so  imple- 
mented, substantial  progress  to  the  na- 
tional bousing  goal  will  be  furthered. 


HON.  W.  S.  (BILL)  STUCKEY 

or  GKoaoiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE8 
Tuesday,  February  23,  1971 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  had  occasion  to  meet  Ambassador 
Roque  J,  Avila  of  Paraguay  who  repre- 
sents his  government  herein  Washing- 
ton, My  conversation  with  him  was  so 
informative  in  terms  of  developments  In 
Latin  America,  that  I  wish  to  call  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress. 

Recently  there  was  a  meeting  here  in 
Washington  of  the  23-member  nations 
of  the  Organization  of  American  StateB, 
to  consider  a  resolution  against  political 
kidnapmg  and  terrorism  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. The  Republic  of  Paraguay  delega- 
tion was  headed  by  Foreign  Minister 
Raul  Sapena  Pastor  who  has  served  in 
that  capacity  for  14  years  and  is  the 
second  most  senior  Minister  of  Foreign 
Relations  in  the  world  today.  I  read  the 
text  of  his  speech  in  connection  with  ter- 
rorism in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
I  strongly  compliment  him  for  his  forth- 
right position, 

I  think  it  is  regrettable  that  all  of  the 
members  of  the  OAS  would  not  agree 
upon  a  strong  resolution  condemning  ter- 
rorism. I  think  Americans  will  admire 
the  courage  and  leadership  of  Paraguay, 
Brazil,  Argentina,  Ecuador,  Guatemala, 
and  Haiti  in  withdravrtng  from  the  meet- 
ing in  protest  against  the  weak  and  in- 
adequate resolution  proposed  by  the 
eight-nation  group  willing  to  settle  for  a 
watered  down  version.  In  my  Judgment, 
it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  United  Sutes 
to  Join  Paraguay  in  strongly  condemn- 
ing terrorism  and  kidnaping  in  the  most 
forthright  terms.  This  can  be  done  with- 
out infringing  on  the  concern  among 
Latin  American  governments  for  the 
right  of  political  asylum. 

I  represent  a  district  in  the  State  of 
Georgia  not  too  far  removed  from  the 
danger  of  missiles  with  nuclear  war- 
heads now  believed  to  be  based  in  Cuba 
under  the  sponsorship  of  Soviet  Russia, 
I  view  with  alarm  the  fact  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  is  vigor- 
ously defending  freedom  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  the  Mideast  but  seems  to  be 
more  or  less  asleep  when  It  comes  to 
the  spread  of  communism  In  Cuba,  the 
increasing  danger  of  atomic  weapons 
and  Russian  submarines  operating  from 
Cuban  bases,  the  Marxist-Communist 
takeover  in  Chile,  and  the  intensification 
of  terrorist  and  guerrilla  activities  and 
similar  evidences  of  Communist  expan- 
sion in  the  Western  Hempishere. 

President  Alfredo  Stroessner  of  Para- 
guay has  been  one  of  the  strongest  op- 
ponents of  the  spread  of  communism  in 
Latin  America.  Paraguay  was  the  only 
government  that  offered  to  send  troops 
to  support  the  action  of  President  John- 
son in  the  Caribbean  in  repelling  the  ad- 
vance of  communism  there  a  few  years 
ago.  President  Stroessner  and  the  people 
of  Paraguay  are  perhaps  the  best  friends 
the  United  States  has  left  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica today,  and  I  think  the  speech  of  Dr. 
Sapena  Pastor,  Paraguay's  Foreign  Min- 
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later  In  dealing  virlth  terrorism  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  OAS  Is  a  document 
worthy  of  the  study  of  all  Interested 
Americans.  When  Paraguay  takes  lead- 
ership m  this  area,  it  speaks  for  the  best 
Interests  of  all  nations  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  who  believe  In  freedom  and 
who  oppose  communism. 


DONT  CUT  SPACE  BUDGET 
FURTHER 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALXFOEMIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1971 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  aerospace  team  that  placed 
man  on  the  moon  is  in  danger  of  being 
completely  disassembled.  The  aerospace 
team  has  received  much  well-deserved 
acclaim,  but,  now,  some  people  seem  to 
forget  the  achievements  that  have  ac- 
crued to  our  society  from  the  space 
program. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  has  taken  Issue 
with  those  who  might  favor  drastic  cut- 
backs in  the  spsuie  program  and  I  have 
found  two  recent  articles  to  be  especially 
timely. 

First,  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
Record  the  editorial  from  January  31. 
1971.  entitled  "Don't  Cut  the  Space 
Budget  Further,"  and.  secondly,  "Space 
Cutbacks  Appear  Economic  Only  to 
Those  Who  Can't  Look  Ahead." 
The  articles  follow: 

Don't  Cot  Space  Budget  FuaTHHi 
One  eminent  scientist,  pondering  what  this 
country's  program  for  space  exploration 
should  be  in  the  decade  ahead,  likened  our 
situation  to  that  of  the  Pilgrims  standing  on 
Plymouth  Rock,  trying  to  decide  what  to  do 
next: 

"Should  we  strike  Inland  and  determine 
the  outline  of  a  new  continent?  Reboard 
ship  and  go  to  some  other  distant  and  un- 
known place?  Or  go  home?" 

In  theory,  the  fog  of  uncertainty  should 
have  been  largely  dispelled  last  autumn  when 
ihe  national  space  agency  came  up  with  a 
revised  program  of  space  launchlngs — 
manned  and  unmanned — for  the  1970s. 

Unfortunately,  however,  uncertainty  per- 
sists because  a  lot  of  Americans — too  many, 
we  think — have  decided  that  having  beaten 
the  Russians  to  the  moon,  the  United  States 
should  climb  down  off  Plymouth  Rock,  go 
home  and  forget  the  whole  thing. 

As  a  result,  there  Is  serious  danger  that 
this  country  Is  going  to  pursue  penny-wise 
and  pound-foolish  policies  that  will  In  fact 
be  wasteful  of  money  and  scientific  resources. 
Even  as  the  countdown  for  the  Apollo  14 
moon  launch  was  proceeding  this  past  week 
at  Cape  Kennedy,  congressional  critics  were 
sharpening  their  knives  for  an  assault  on  the 
space  budget  submitted  by  President  Nixon — 
a  budget  which  is  itself  austere. 

The  Times  does  not  believe  that  any  fur- 
ther cutbacks  in  space  spending  would  be  in 
the  national  Interest, 

In  this  era  of  heightened  concern  over  na- 
tional priorities.  It  would  of  course  be  ludl- 
cro\is  to  argue  that  spa4;e  spending  should 
have  been  kept  at  the  t6.9  bllUon  level  of 
two  years  ago.  And  we  make  no  such  argu- 
ment. 

What  needs  to  be  recognized  by  the  con- 
gressional economizers,  however,  U  that  mas- 
sive cuts  have  already  been  made.  The  space 
budget  Is  not  $b.9  blUlon;  It  Is  •3,3  billion 
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this  yecu-  and  wlU  be  a  Uttle  lower  next  year, 
even  if  no  further  cute  are  made  by  Oongreaa. 
Expensive  proposals  for  a  man-on-Mars 
program  have  been  rejected.  The  Apollo 
moon  landing  program  Itself  has  been  rather 
drastically  cut  back.  In  fact,  after  three  more 
Apollos  this  year  and  next,  there  will  be  no 
more  manned  exploration  of  the  moon  until 
the  1980s. 

The  space  agency's  schedule  calls  for  the 
launching  In  1972  and  1973  of  three-man 
"Skylab  "  vehicles  which  wUl  orbit  the  earth 
for  28  to  56  days.  In  the  mid-1970s  there  will 
be  no  manned  space  missions  at  all;  In  1977 
or  1978,  however,  the  United  States  hopes  to 
begin  test  flights  of  a  reuseable  space  shuttle 
designed  to  transport  personnel  to  and  from 
a  large,  earth-orbital  space  laboratory. 

Plans  for  unmanned  space  shots  have  been 
cut  way  back,  too.  But  the  space  agency's 
austerity  schedule  still  calls  for  landing 
scientific  paM:kages  on  Mars,  putting  earth 
resource  satellites  and  an  astronomical  ob- 
serbatory  Into  orbit,  and,  perhaps  most  ex- 
citing of  all,  taking  a  so-called  Grand  Tour 
of  the  planets  late  In  this  decade. 

The  Grand  Tour  Involves  dispatching  un^ 
manned,  heavily  instrumented  spacecraft  on 
elght-year-long  voyages  for  the  study  of 
Jupiter,  Uranus,  Neptune.  Saturn  and  Pluto. 
The  planets  wUl  be  in  a  rare  alignment  in 
the  1977-80  time  period;  If  they  are  not 
studied  then,  the  chance  will  not  recur  for 
well  over  a  century. 

This  Is  a  bare-bones  program.  If  we  are 
to  make  an3rthlng  like  the  most  productive 
use  of  our  scientific  resources. 

Mr,  Nixon's  space  budget  of  $3.1  billion 
skates  on  the  thin  edge  of  sufficiency.  It  In- 
volves a  slippage  In  the  schedule  for  the 
space  shuttle,  and  there  Is  some  nervous- 
ness in  scientific  circles  about  the  Grand 
Tour. 

If  Congress  wants  to  be  truly  responsible 
about  our  national  priorities,  it  will  avoid 
making  further  cuts  which  would  damage 
the  spatce  program  out  of  proi>ortlon  to  the 
savings  Involved. 

The  space  program  promises,  too,  to 
vociferous  critics  may  say,  does  not  repre- 
sent money  just  fired  off  Into  the  air.  In  ad- 
dition to  advancing  the  frontiers  of  knowl- 
edge, about  the  origins  of  the  earth  and  the 
nature  of  the  universe.  It  promises  to  pay 
off  in  much  more  concrete  ways, 

"We  already  are  reaping  huge  benefits 
from  weather  and  communications  satellites, 
as  well  as  from  the  development  of  compact, 
high-speed  computers  new  metals  and  fab- 
rics, microminiature  circuits  and  many  other 
technological  advances. 

The  space  program  also  promises  to  make 
possible  far  more  efficient  use  of  the  earth's 
resources,  and  to  help  in  the  planning  of 
global  attacks  on  environmental  pollution. 
There  is  also  believed  to  be  a  good  chance 
that  spaceborn  Instruments  will  make  {>os- 
slble  the  prediction  of  earthquakes.  There 
Is  even  hope  that  Ingredients  found  In  lunar 
soil  may  make  agriculture  on  earth  more 
productive. 

The  line  between  true  and  false  economy 
is  hard  to  draw  But  the  space  program  Is 
one  area  where  the  time  has  come  to  draw  It, 


Space  CtrxBACKS  Appeak  Economic  Owlt  to 

Those  Who  Can't  Look  Ahead 

(By  Robert  8,  Elegant) 

My  son  is  wholly  a  child  of  the  Space  Age. 
Simon  was  born  Just  two  months  before 
President  John  F,  Kennedy  promised  a  man 
on  the  moon  before  the  close  of  the  decade. 

He  prizes  a  glass  commemorating  ApoUo 
11 's  fulfilling  that  promise.  Since  Simon  Is 
also  a  child  of  this  earth,  he  muses  each  time 
he  drinks  his  milk  on  the  enormous  financial 
value  the  glass  will  possess  after  a  few  more 
decades.  Like  most  of  us,  he  Is  an  amalgam 
of  unselfish  aspiration  and  material  ambi- 
tion. 

But  familiarity  has  not  deprived  Simon 
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of  a  sense  of  wonder.  "When  Apollo  14  lifted 
ponderously,  he  was  enthralled  by  the  tele- 
vision image  conveyed  by  satellite.  As  the 
rocket  accelerated  within  minutes  to  five 
miles  a  second,  he  exclaimed  In  exultation: 
"Incredible!  Fantastic  I" 

He  has  transmitted  bis  indignation  at  cut- 
backs In  the  American  space  program.  Al- 
most as  awe-struck  as  he  is  by  space-filghts 
and  moon-landings,  I  wonder  whether  the 
practical  counsel,  largely  determined  by  eco- 
nomics, Is  either  practical  or  economic.  Per- 
haps the  romantic  view,  for  once  Incongru- 
ously allied  with  the  scientific  view.  Is  more 
practical  and  more  economic. 

Concerned  primarily  with  events  abroad,  I 
should  hate  to  see  a  reduced  space  program 
strengthen  the  foreign  image  that  views 
America  as  a  wholly  materialistic,  profit- 
grubbing  society.  Little  we  have  done  recent- 
ly has  evoked  as  much  admiration  as  our 
achievements  In  space.  It  would  be  unfortu- 
nate If  curtailing  our  space  objectives  made 
It  appear  that  we  strive  almost  exclusively 
for  Immediate  gain. 

Despite  our  present  economic  difficulties, 
most  of  mankind  yearns — with  Uttle  pros- 
pect of  fulfillment — toward  the  material  and 
even  social  accomplishments  of  the  United 
States.  The  contention  that  we  must  forego 
further  achievements  In  space  to  put  ovir  so- 
ciety In  order  therefore  rings  hollow  In  most 
men's  ears. 

Besides,  the  argument  Is  false.  Two  fun- 
damental realities  unite  apparently  oppos- 
ing views,  the  practical,  economic  approach 
and  the  romantic,  scientific  approach:  Reali- 
ty No,  1 — after  two  landings,  our  knowledge 
of  the  moon's  nature  and  origin  is  still 
slight.  We  have  learned  Just  enough  from 
rock  samples  and  other  research  to  know 
how  much  more  we  must  know  before  we 
begin  comprehending  fundamental  questions 
of  the  universe.  The  answers  He  Just  beyond 
our  fingertips. 

Reality  No.  2 — Even  conservative  econ- 
omists and  pyoUtlclans  now  believe  govern- 
ment Intervention  essential  to  maintain  and 
vivify  the  mixed  public-private  economy  we 
have  developed.  The  President's  latest  budget 
demonstrates  that  belief.  Along  with  medi- 
cal research,  urban  renewal  and  intelligent 
foreign  aid.  space  provides  channels  for  di- 
recting money  to  stimulate  fundamental  eco- 
nomic activity. 

Although  they  do  not  directly  produce 
new  washing-machines,  automobiles,  televi- 
sion sets  or  plumbing,  such  activities  are 
hardly  nonproductive  economically.  The 
American  economy's  chief  problem  is  not 
production,  but  distribution.  Our  manufac- 
turing and  service  Industries  could  easily 
turn  out  a  vastly  enlarged  gross  national 
product  If  Increased  demand  existed.  De- 
mand means  ablUty  to  buy,  which  means 
possessing  funds  to  buy. 

The  pump  cannot  prime  Itself.  Transition 
from  a  seml-wartlme  economy  to  a  seml- 
peacetlme  economy  cannot  be  accelerated 
chiefly  by  the  private  sector.  As  the  Presi- 
dent has  reluctantly  and  Implicitly  acknowl- 
edged, the  government  must  stimulate  the 
flow  of  money  (call  It  demand)  which  drives 
the  economic  machinery. 

Ever  expanding  production  of  ever  more 
complex  and  ever  less  useful  goods  Is  self- 
defeating.  We  cannot  depend  upon  constant 
proliferation  of  new  products  or  upon  con- 
stantly expanding  population  to  create  new 
demand.  What  we  must  do  Is  stimulate  capi- 
tal production  by  giving  consumers  money. 
Enter  space  program. 
The  quest  for  knowledge  in  both  space  and 
the  vast  oceans  is  a  noble  endeavor,  highly 
productive  In  the  broadest  social,  intellec- 
tual sense  and  the  narrower  practical,  eco- 
nomic sense. 

The  technological  and  psychological  spin- 
off of  such  endeavors  could  provide  means  to 
Improve  not  only  our  own  society,  but  the  lot 
of  all  mankind.  Although  we  and  other  fa- 
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rand  aatlons  cannot  endure  u  Ul&nds  of 
proapertty  anUd  a«MM  oi  misery,  no  economic 
or  technical  tools  now  available  can  trans- 
form tbe  economlee  of  the  depreeaed  two- 
ttiirds  of  mankind.  Only  wholly  new  tech- 
niques can  enable  the  depreesed  to  make 
better  material  and  intellectual  Uvea  by  their 
own  eSorta. 

There  Is  no  certainty,  since  no  one  can 
read  the  future  clearly.  For  the  same  reason, 
despair  Is  as  arrogant  as  absolute  confidence. 

Since  Simon's  eyesight  Is  not  perfect.  I  am 
encouraging  his  other  enthusiasm — ocean- 
ography. Like  space,  oceanography  provides 
opportunities  for  service,  knowledge — and 
practical  economic  advantages  for  all. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  PROQ9^^ 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BR0(5mFIELD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPItfSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Febntefi  23,  1971 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  past  year  It  has  become  somewhat 
conunonplace  to  equate  "environmental 
crisis"  with  "pollution."  This  Is  under- 
standable. If  only  because  air  and  water 
pollution  are  the  easiest  aspects  of  the 
crisis  for  the  press  to  explain  smd  the 
public  to  understand.  Certainly,  the  two 
are  the  most  dramatic  indicators  we 
have  of  the  challenge  facing  us  in  the 
decade  of  the  seventies. 

But  it  Is  a  serious  error.  I  believe,  to 
regard  our  environmental  problem  solely 
as  a  matter  of  pollution.  By  doing  so.  we 
overlook  a  whole  series  of  abuses  which 
continue  to  disrupt  our  natural  sur- 
roundings— and  a  number  of  measures 
that  could  make  thoae  surroundings  Just 
a  little  more  livable. 

The  three  administration  bills  I  have 
Introduced  today  deal  in  Just  these 
areeis:  specifically,  open -space  utiliza- 
tion, mining  regulations,  and  a  national 
land-use  policy.  They  have  neither  dra- 
matic impact  nor  emotional  appeal,  and 
I  expect  they  will  draw  little,  if  any,  pub- 
licity. Still.  I  believe  them  to  be  of  criti- 
cal Importance  to  our  environmental 
program  for  the  92d  Congress,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  give  them  every 
reasonable  consideration. 

With  the  Increasing  demand  of  In- 
duskry  for  minerals  and  the  dramatic 
development  in  their  ability  to  recover 
them,  we  have  seen  a  widespread  growth 
of  mining  operations  all  across  the  Na- 
tion. Over  3.2  million  acres  of  land  had 
been  disturbed  in  the  last  5  years  by  sur- 
face mining,  with  approximately  150.000 
acres  being  added  annually.  By  1980.  if 
this  trend  continues  unchecked.  5  mil- 
lion acres  will  have  been  affected  by 
mining  activity,  an  area  roughly  the  size 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Unregxilated  surface  mining,  for  ex- 
ample, not  only  scars  the  face  of  our 
earth,  but  encourages  erosion  and  land- 
slides as  well.  Underground  mining  can 
produce  unsightly  spoil  heaps  and  can 
contribute  significantly  to  water  pollu- 
tion. 

Clearly,  we  must  require  future  mining 
activities  to  take  account  of  their  en- 
vironmental Impact.  We  need  regula- 
tions built  into  these  operations. 
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At  present.  22  States  have  recognized 
this  need  arxl  imposed  standards  of  their 
own.  Unfortunately,  their  effort  has  not 
been  met  by  the  remainder  of  the  States. 
The  bill  I  offer  today  would  require  all 
States  to  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  programs  regulating  mining 
operations  within  their  borders. 

These  programs,  which  will  receive 
80  percent  Federal  funding  at  their  In- 
ception, must  meet  certain  established 
criteria — the  minimum  controls  needed 
to  protect  the  environment.  In  this  way. 
we  can  insure  that  the  effort  will  be 
uniform  and  that  industry  will  under- 
stand the  basic  requurements  they  must 
adopt 

At  the  same  time,  the  bill  offers  States 
the  flexibility  to  develop  standards 
stronger  than  the  Federal  criteria  would 
demand.  This  is  an  Important  consid- 
eration when  we  realize  that  many 
States,  including  my  own,  have  passed 
environmental  legislation  stronger  than 
national  laws,  only  to  find  that  these 
will  be  superceded  by  their  Federal 
counterparts.  This  can  and  should  be 
avoided  in  the  future. 

The  second  and  third  of  my  bills 
would  also  deal  with  the  preservation 
of  our  land. 

At  present,  our  land- use  policy  is 
thwarted  by  the  inability  of  the  many 
competing  and  overlapping  units  of 
Government  to  control  the  development 
of  areas  critical  to  our  natural  environ- 
ment. Only  the  States  are  uniquely 
qualified  to  deal  with  land-use  issues 
which  spill  over  local  boundaries,  for 
they  are  closer  to  the  local  problems 
than  the  Federal  Government,  yet  re- 
moved enough  from  local  tax  pressures 
to  represent  the  broader  regional  inter- 
ests of  the  public. 

The  bill  I  propose  to  "establish  a  na- 
tional land-use  policy"  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make 
$5  million  in  grants  to  those  States  which 
develop  and  administer  programs  to  pro- 
tect these  critical  areas — coastal  zones 
and  estuaries — and  areas  which  have  a 
more  than  local  Impact — airports  and 
highway  Interchanges. 

The  States  would  be  required  only  to 
follow  minimum  guidelines  established 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  These 
Include:  methods  for  Inventorying  criti- 
cal areas  under  their  control,  policies 
for  Influencing  the  location  of  new  com- 
munities, and  means  to  control  large- 
scale  developments  of  more  than  local 
impact. 

An  important  aspect  of  any  land-use 
policy  must  be  the  preservation  of  rec- 
reation areas  for  our  citizens.  Too  often 
in  the  past,  these  have  been  sacrificed 
to  the  broad  expansion  of  industry  and 
housing  developments. 

The  bill  I  have  Introduced,  "to  amend 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  of  1965."  would  finally  recognize  the 
need  for  open  space  near  heavily  popu- 
lated urban  centers.  For  the  first  time 
the  formula  for  Federal  assistance  to  the 
States  would  be  altered  to  give  Increased 
emphasis  to  these  urban  demands. 

Moreover,  this  bill  would  allow  the 
States  to  use  up  to  25  percent  of  their 
gr«tfits  for  indoor  recreational  facilities. 
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when  land  or  climatic  conditions  provide 
no  other  feasible  alternative.  This  is,  I 
am  certain,  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

All  three  of  the  bills  I  have  introduced 
recognize,  in  the  words  of  President  Nix- 
on, that — 

The  use  of  our  land  not  only  aifects  tlte 
natural  environment  but  shapes  the  pat- 
terns of  our  dally  llvee. 

While  we  fight  for  survival  agaliut 
the  twin  threats  of  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion, I  believe  the  President's  wordj 
should  be  kept  in  mind.  Our  land,  too, 
must  be  protected,  if  we  are  ever  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  American  life. 


RACE  DESTROYERS  ARE  THE  TRUE 
RACISTS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  lotnsiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23.  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  lib- 
erals who  seek  to  homogenize  the  raeeg, 
excluding  themselves  and  their  children, 
apparently  believe  that  racial  equality 
can  only  be  attained  through  amalga- 
mation of  the  races  and  this  caimot  be 
achieved  imtll  pride  of  white  people  in 
their  culture  is  destroyed. 

In  order  to  tear  down  racial  pride  of 
the  white  people,  an  almost  continuous 
propaganda  barrage  using  weighted  edl- 
toriads  and  biased  panels  is  being  carried 
on  via  the  press,  and  television,  and 
reampllfled  by  churches  and  schools  to 
Instill  In  whites  a  guilt  feeling  as  if  they 
must  be  apologetic  for  the  present  actions 
and  status  of  blacks.  Narcotics  addiction, 
drunkenness,  poverty,  crime,  ignorance- 
all  are  said  to  stem  from  root  causes 
resulting  from  an  unresponsive  environ- 
ment for  which  whites  are  led  to  believe 
they  are  responsible. 

Govemmoit  administrators  through 
equal  employment  opportunity  seminars, 
as  well  as  teachers  and  police  ofBcers  in 
federally  financed  programs,  are  being 
induced  and  even  required  to  imdergo 
sensitivity  training  sessions  conducted  by 
"change  agents"  who  seek  to  sensitize 
them  to  acceptance  of  the  idea  that  the 
white  race  has  for  centuries  oppressed 
the  minority  black  race. 

A  scheme  to  bring  about  self-guilt 
within  the  white  race  and  to  promote 
amalgamation  of  the  races  was  promul- 
gated in  1912  in  a  book  entitled  "A  Ra- 
cial Program  for  the  20th  Century"  by  a 
member  of  a  different  minority  group. 
Communist  Israel  Cohen,  who  wrote  as 
follows : 

We  must  realize  that  our  party's  most 
powerful  weapon  U  racial  tension.  By  pound- 
ing Into  the  consciousness  of  the  dark  rsces 
that  for  centuries  they  have  been  oppressed 
by  the  whites,  we  can  mold  them  to  the 
program  of  the  Oommunlst  Party.  In  Amerlos 
we  will  aim  for  subtle  victory.  While  inflam- 
ing the  Negro  minority  against  the  whites, 
we  win  endeavor  to  InsUll  in  the  Whites  • 
guilt  complex  for  their  exploitation  of  the 
Negroes,  We  will  aid  the  Negroes  to  rise  to 
prominence  in  every  walk  of  Ufe,  in  th* 
professions  and  in  the  world  of  sports  and 
entertainment.  With  this  prestige,  the  Negro 
win  be  able  to  intermarry  with  the  whites 
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mni  begin  a  process  which  wUl  deliver 
America  to  our  cause.  (See  Congresslojial 
Hecord  1957  page  8567.) 

The  following  lines  need  to  be  reiter- 
ated because  they  describe  so  well  the 
brainwashing  movement  being  promoted 
today  In  government,  education,  and 
religion: 

We  will  endeavor  to  Instill  In  the  Whites 
a  guilt  complex  for  their  exploitation  of  the 
Negroes. 

The  outcome  of  this  ongoing  effort  to 
sensitize  the  white  people  as  a  group,  if 
successful,  will  do  much  to  destroy  all 
racial  pride  and  to  bring  about  the  uni- 
versal brown  man  who,  according  to 
many  U.N.  advocates,  will  live  with  other 
UJ^.  men  in  an  era  of  peace,  love,  and 
brotherhood. 

To  preserve  the  past  traditions,  herit- 
ages, and  achievements  of  the  various 
races,  our  young  people  must  know  the 
truth  about  racial  differences,  cultures, 
the  history  and  achievements  of  the 
races,  and  to  respect  race. 

America  is  a  diverse  country  with  a 
multiplicity  of  races,  religions,  and  na- 
tional origins.  It  is  only  natural  for  a 
person  to  take  pride  not  only  in  his  race, 
but  in  his  nationality,  religion,  and  cul- 
tural birthright. 

Our  schools  and  our  churches  should  be 
permissive  enough  to  allow  the  teaching 
of  mutual  respect  for  persons  of  all  races, 
religions,  and  national  descents;  and  all 
individual  Americans  should  enjoy  com- 
plete freedom  of  association  in  social  life 
without  intermeddling  by  the  bureau- 
cratic elite  of  government. 

The  obvious  goal  of  those  so  quick  to 
label  others  as  bigots  and  racists  is  to 
destroy  one  race  at  the  expense  of  an- 
other race. 

Several  newsclippings  and  articles  fol- 
low my  remarks : 

Genetic    Race    DtrrxRCNCES — The  Findings 
OF  Dr.  William  Shockley 

(By  Carleton  Putnam) 
Dr.  William  Shockley,  Nobel  laureate  and 
co-lnventor  of  the  transistor,  made  a  state- 
ment two  ye&Ts  ago  which  appears  on  the 
Jscket  of  Race  and  Reality.  Since  that  time 
his  observations  and  experiences  constitute 
an  Important  addition  to  the  theais  of  this 
book. 

Dr.  Shockley  Is  personally  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  our  scientific  es- 
tablishment. Th|  fact  that  he  Is  a  physical 
or  "hard"  scientist  rather  than  a  "life"  sci- 
entist gives  him  a  detachment  of  approach 
which  In  Itself,  under  current  conditions, 
has  value.  As  a  scholar  of  exemplary  scienti- 
fic training,  yet  as  one  who  cornea  to  the 
subject  of  race  with  a  fresh  viewpoint  im- 
Uased  by  the  turmoil  of  put  debate,  his 
qualifications  for  testifying  to  what  he  finds 
are  unique. 

Beeldes  the  Nobel  prize,  he  holds  the 
Medal  for  Merit  for  his  work  as  Director  of 
Reeearch  of  the  Anti-submarine  Warfare 
Operations  Research  Group  of  the  United 
States  Navy  during  World  War  II.  He  also 
holds  the  HoUey  medal  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Mechanical  Engineers,  the  O.  E. 
Buckley  prize  of  the  American  Physic*  So- 
ciety, the  Comstock  prize  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Morris  Lleb- 
mann  prize  of  the  Institute  of  Radio  Engi- 
neers. He  received  his  doctorate  from  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  He 
became  the  Director  of  the  Transistor  Physics 
Department  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Labora- 
tories In  1953  and.  In  addition  to  this  work, 
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ia   presently    PonlatoS    Professor   Engineer- 
ing Science  at  Stanford  University. 

In  other  words  he  Is  not  only  an  expert  In 
the  evaluation  of  scientific  data  but  he  has 
a  broad  acquaintance  throughout  the  high- 
est echelons  of  our  scientific  hierarchy.  What 
he  has  found  and  reported  In  regard  to  the 
suppression  of  the  existing  evidence  on  ge- 
neUc  race  differences,  as  well  as  to  the  dis- 
couragement of  further  research,  Is  of  more 
than  passing  Interest. 

Early  In  the  fall  of  1966  I>r.  Shockley 
started  his  appeals  to  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  to  sponsor  Its  own  race  studies. 
In  a  speech  on  October  17  of  that  year,  he 
urged  the  establishment  of  a  summer  study 
g^oup  to  seek  new  approaches  to  the  "en- 
vironment-heredity" uncertainty,  stating 
that  "I  evaluate  the  marrow  of  the  city  slum 
problem  to  be  our  uncertainty  about  its  ge- 
netic aspects  and  our  fear  to  admit  Ignorance 
and  to  search  openly  for  relevant  facts."  When 
the  National  Academy  was  unresponsive,  he 
began  to  talk  about  "entrenched  dogmatism". 
In  April  of  1967,  in  another  spteech  to  the 
Academy,  he  stated:  "Results  I  obtained  In 
a  few  days  of  research  convinced  me  It  must 
be  a  thlnklng-block  rather  than  a  dlfficiilty 
of  doing  research  that  has  kept  such  re- 
search from  being  done."  He  added  that  he 
estimated  that  at  a  cost  of  less  than  ten  mil- 
lion dollars,  and  in  lees  than  a  decade  of 
time,  reliable  answers  could  be  obtained. 

His  pleas  to  the  Academy  finally  reached 
the  point  where  Its  Council  apparently  felt 
some  action  on  their  part  was  required.  As 
the  magazine  Science  put  It,  "Shockley's 
vigorous  advocacy  has  been  a  matter  of  some 
discomfort  to  the  Academy,  which  finds  It- 
self situated  between  Its  traditional  belief 
In  free  inquiry  and  Its  realization  that  the 
formulation  of  heredity  versus  environment 
adds  up  to  a  loaded  question  that  might  be 
destructively  exploited  by  racists  if  the 
Academy  even  ratified  it  as  the  right  ques- 
tion." So  the  Council  appointed  a  committee 
which  on  October  17,  1967,  at  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan,  rendered  a  report  remarkable  In 
two  particulars. 

First,  the  report  asserted  that  "there  Is 
no  scientific  basis  for  a  statement  that  there 
are  or  that  there  are  not  [emphasis  mine) 
substantial  hereditary  differences  In  Intelli- 
gence between  Negro  and  white  populations." 
For  a  group  officially  designated  as  the  sci- 
entific advisory  agency  of  the  United  States 
government — a  group  which,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Boaz  era  in  anthropology  some 
forty  years  ago,  has  been  consistently  con- 
doning the  saturation  of  the  American  public 
In  the  no-genetic-differences  dogma — to 
come  forward  now  with  a  statement  that 
there  Is  no  scientific  basis  for  such  a  dogma, 
is  startling  to  say  the  least. 

But  even  more  surprisingly,  the  report  rec- 
ommended the  rejection  of  Dr.  Shockley's 
pleas  for  further  research  on  the  grounds 
that  "none  of  the  current  methods  can  pro- 
duce unambiguous  results.  To  shy  away 
from  seeking  the  truth  is  one  thing;  to  re- 
frain from  collecting  still  more  data  that 
would  be  of  uncertain  meaning  but  would 
Invite  misuse  is  another."  I  leave  the  eval- 
uation of  this  statement  to  the  reader.  And 
I  would  venture  the  remark  that  if  such 
excuses  had  been  adopted  by  scientists  In 
the  past  no  scientist  would  ever  have  dis- 
covered anything.  One  can  see  why  Shockley 
found  himself  that  autumn  "in  profound 
disagreement  with  the  position  endorsed  by 
the  Council." 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  understand  the  frame 
of  mind  In  which  he  made  his  most  recent 
speech  to  the  Academy  on  April  24,  1968. 
This  speech  is  noteworthy  In  that  in  addi- 
tion to  bis  continuing  s^peals  for  Academy- 
sponsored  research  and  his  protest  at  their 
rejection,  he  now  records  the  results  of  his 
own  Investigations  Into  the  presently  exUt' 
ing  evidence.  He  says  In  part: 

"During  the  past  two  years  of  my  part- 
time  Investigations  I  have  come  to  accept  as 
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facts,  not  yet  perhaps  facts  at  tb»  level  of 
pure  mathematics  or  physics,  but  nonethe- 
less facts  that  I  now  consider  so  unassailable 
that  I  present  them  before  fellow  members 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  with  a 
clear  scientific  conscience.  The  basic  facta 
are  these:  Man  Is  a  Trutmmai  and  subject  to 
the  same  biological  laws  as  other  animals.  All 
animals,  including  man,  have  inheritable 
behavioral  traits.  The  concept  of  complete 
environmental  plasticity  of  human  intelli- 
gence is  a  nonsensical,  wishfiil-thinMng  il- 
lusion.  .   .   . 

"The  most  dangerous  Illusion  .  .  .  facing 
humanity  today  Is  the  belief  (which]  most 
scientists  lack  the  courage  to  doubt,  at  least 
for  the  record,  typified  by  the  expressions  of 
our  government  through  Its  Department  of 
Labor  and  echoed  by  the  Office  of  Education. 
I  quote:  There  is  absolutely  no  question  of 
any  genetic  differential:  Intelligence  poten- 
tial is  distributed  among  Negro  Infants  In  the 
same  proportion  and  pattern  as  among  lee- 
landers  or  Chinese  or  any  other  group.' '  The 
only  reason  that  I  do  not  characterize  this 
statement  as  a  He,  and  In  my  opinion  a 
damnably  evil  lie,  is  that  I  have  no  way  to 
appraise  the  Intellectual  acumen  of  Its  au- 
thors. They  may  actually  believe  It." 

Dr.  Shockley  then  goes  on  to  what  is  per- 
haps the  most  trenchant  sentence  In  this 
speech:  "An  objective  examination  of  rele- 
vant data  leads  me  inescapably  to  the  opin- 
ion that  the  major  deficit  In  Negro  Intel- 
lectual performance  must  be  primarily  of 
hereditary  origin  and  thtis  relatively  Irre- 
mediable by  practical  improvements  In  en- 
vironment." Such  has  been  the  Impact  upon 
a  trained  scientist  and  Nobel  laureate  of  ex- 
periences and  observations  similar  to  those 
recorded  by  the  author  In  Chapters  II  and 
m  of  Race  and  Reality.  The  difference  Is  that 
the  first  are  reported  by  an  expert  within  the 
Anglo-American  scientific  hierarchy,  the  oth- 
ers by  a  layman  on  the  outside. 

I  believe  I  speak  for  Shockley  as  well  as 
everyone  else  on  the  side  of  the  realities  In 
this  debate  when  I  say  that  there  Is  no  Intent 
to  deny  the  existence  of  Injustice  In  our 
society  nor  the  need  to  correct  it.'  The  Negro 
has  been  done  injustice,  In  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere,  throughout  history.  So  have 
other  races  and  individuals,  here  and  abroad. 
The  error  lies  In  preaching  that  these  injtis- 
tlces  have  been  the  primary  cause  of  poverty 
and  inequality  when  the  truth  is  that  poverty 
and  Inequality  are  primarily  the  result  of 
genetic  variability  in  human  capacity.  If 
every  social  injtistice  on  earth  were  removed 
tcmorrow  there  would  still  be  many  people 
who  would  be  relatively  poor  and  there 
would  still  be  widespread  differences  In 
status. 

The  most  serious  result  of  the  denial  of 
this  truth,  as  events  since  the  publication  of 
Race  and  Reality  have  continued  to  prove, 
has  been  that  It  has  given  the  Negro  the 
idea  that  he  has  a  grudge  against  the  White 
man  and  the  White  man  the  notion  that 
he  should  feel  guilty  about  the  Negro  far  be- 
yond anything  that  can  be  relieved  by  the 
practicable  correction  of  existing  Injustices. 
The  grudge  Incites  the  Negro  to  riots  and 
crime,  and  the  guilt  leads  the  White  man 
to  a  policy  of  perpetual  permissiveness  and 
appeasement.  Thus  is  created  an  adult  society 
which  is  bewildering  and  disillusioning  to  the 
young,  both  white  and  black.  Nothing  Is  less 
to  be  respected,  or  more  certain  to  be  dis- 
obeyed, than  an  adult  world  weltering  and 
fawning  In  an  orgy  of  misconceived  guilt. 
It  will  lack  all  force,  all  leadership,  all 
credlbUlty  and  all  authority.  Hence  comes 
the  current  epidemic  of  Juvenile  delinquency 
from  the  home  to  the  campus  to  the  courts. 
Meanwhile,  and  for  Identical  reasons,  we 
witness  the  steady  erosion  of  the  principles 
underlying  our  constitutional,  representative 
republic,  always  In  the  name  of  "justice"  and 
always  In  the  direction  of  a  "pure"  democ- 
racy, the  latter  being  a  fatal  corruption  of 
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our  b«rita([e.  The  one-mAn-one-Tots  prln< 
etple.  for  example,  or  tb«  Incroaslng  taxation 
of  8Uco«a8  to  support  failure  (which  not  al- 
ways, but  more  often  than  not.  means  the 
punishment  of  excellenoe  to  reward  ita  op- 
posite), will  undermine  any  stable,  free  so- 
ciety, but  especially  one  which  Is  racially 
mixed  and  which  pita  politicians  against 
each  other  In  bidding  for  the  votes  of  the 
least  qualified  segments  of  our  population. 
The  behavior  of  the  leaders  of  our  liberal- 
minority  group  coalition,  both  R«pubtloans 
and  Democrats,  Is  characteristic,  along  with 
the  redundant  references  to  "justice"  as  the 
bUuUcet  excuse  for  each  descending  step. 

The  only  sickness  In  our  nation  today  is  a 
public  attitude  of  mind  conditioned  and 
nourished  by  a  fallacy  spawned  by  a  small 
but  powerful  group  in  our  scientific  hier- 
archy forty  years  ago  and  promoted  by  an 
equaily  powerful  mass  and  educational  media 
ever  since.  Our  politicians  of  all  parties  have 
lacked  the  courage  to  examine  It,  and  our 
cotirts  have  hastened  to  enshrine  It  in  our 
Constitution.  But  beyond  anything  else  at 
the  moment  one  must  deplore  the  perform- 
ance of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
The  Irresponsibility  and  the  timidity  which 
have  led  these  men  to  stumble  over  their 
own  feet  In  pronouncements  like  the  one 
from  Ann  Arbor  In  1067  will  someday,  I  hope, 
become  obvious  even  to  them. 

The  fundamental  scientific  point  Is  this: 
the  overwhelming  preponderance  of  the 
existing  evidence  indicates  that  one  Ameri- 
can Negro  out  at  six  surpasses  the  average 
White  man,  while  five  out  of  six  fall  below 
him.  In  those  qualities  of  mind  and  tempera- 
ment on  which  our  Western  civlilBation 
depends.  The  same  evidence  also  Indicates 
that  the  difference  la  primarily  due,  not  to 
Injustloe,  but  to  genetic  limitations  Inherent 
in  the  Negro  race.  These,  in  turn,  appear  to 
be  related  to  a  difference  in  evolutionary 
grade.  Dr.  Coon  has  estimated  the  gap  at 
perhaps  300.000  years.  No  contradictory  evi- 
dence is  of  record. 

The  question  therefore  ansee  whether  the 
American  people  are  entitled  to  know  what 
the  available  evidence  discloses  so  that  it 
may  be  oonsidered  in  the  forming  of  public 
policy.  Changes  in  laws  and  customs  which 
have  as  their  purpose,  or  will  produce  as  a 
result,  the  infusion  into  our  White  gene  pool 
of  perceptible  amounts  of  Negro  genea,  or  the 
alteration  of  White  standards  and  traditions 
to  accommodate  those  of  Ne^oes,  will  in  all 
probability  in  the  long  run  have  a  profound 
and  adverse  effect  upon  our  society.  If  our 
people  as  a  whole  want  to  take  this  risk,  let 
them  take  it.  but  let  them  at  least  know 
what  is  going  on. 

And  above  all  let  them  examine  their  guUt 
complex  in  the  light  of  the  known  facts. 
The  threat  of  genetic  alteration  is  bad 
enough.  The  danger  of  a  falsely  Inspired 
attitude  of  permissiveness  and  appeasement 
toward  crime  and  disorder  is  equally  serious 
and  more  immediate. 

HxazDrrT  Basis  of  Race  DirrKHZNOU 

The  race  investigations  of  two  American 
scientists  has  resulted  in  a  storm  of  con- 
troversy in  the  academic  world.  They  are  edu- 
cational psychologist  Arthur  Jensen  and 
physicist  William  Shockley.  (The  latter  be- 
ing the  Nobel  Prize  winning  Inventor  of  the 
transistor. ) 

Challenged  by  their  findings  is  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Ootirt's  ruling  requiring  forced  in- 
tegration of  the  races.  The  present  policy 
of  our  federal  government  is  to  integrate 
the  races  solely  to  uplift  the  education  of 
the  Black  race. 

Liberals  base  their  belief  in  racial  amalga- 
mation on  the  premises  that  the  backward- 
ness of  the  Negroes  is  due  to  his  poor  en- 
vironmental background.  Dr.  Jensen  and  Dr. 
Shockley  have  proven  that  it  is  genetic  bered- 
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ity  which  causes  the  differences  between 
the  races. 

Dr.  Jensen  often  quotes  a  scientific  I.  Q. 
testing  comparison  taken  by  Wallace  A.  Ken- 
nedy of  Florida  State  University.  It  was  a 
study  of  1,800  Black  children  in  schools  In 
Alabama,  Florida,  Oeorgla,  Tennessee  and 
South  Carolina. 

His  study  found  that  the  average  Negro 
I.  Q.  to  be  80.7  and  the  average  White  101.8, 
a  staggering  difference  of  31.1  points.  Other 
tests  made  of  Black  and  White  children  in 
California  and  New  York  states  consistently 
shows  a  difference  of  at  least  one  standard 
differences  ( 15  points) . 

Educators  say  that  this  Is  too  much  of  a 
difference  for  the  races  to  attend  school  to- 
gether. The  Blacks  feel  inferior  because  they 
cannot  keep  up  with  the  White  children,  this 
causes  them  to  rebel  and  disrupt  the  entire 
classroom.  The  White  child  is  held  back  from 
his  normal  educational  development  because 
class  progress  is  always  being  held  up  while 
the  teacher  tries  to  help  the  Blacks  catch 
up. 

The  differences  between  the  races  are  bio- 
logical and  took  thousands  of  generations  to 
develop.  No  Supreme  Court  ruling  is  going 
to  overturn  them.  Dr.  Carlton  Coon  states 
that  the  Black  man  is  aoo.OOO  years  behind 
the  White  race  in  mental  development. 

How  ultra  liberals  can  expect  us  to  sacrifice 
the  education  of  our  White  children  in  such 
a  hopeless  experiment  is  totally  absurb.  The 
time  has  come  for  common  sense  to  reassert 
itself  and  bring  back  the  normal  and  natiual 
separation  of  the  races  which  was  best  for 
all  when  we  lived  under  freedom  of  choice. 
Like  species  will  always  migrate  into  close 
surroundings  with  their  own  kind.  The  time 
has  come  to  return  to  sanity  in  providing 
oxir  children  with  a  competent  education. 

[From  the  South  African  Observer,  Decem- 
ber 1970) 
Archbishop   Morally   Wrong 

(By  Prof.  H.  F.  Sampson.  Orahamstown) 

The  mission  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury against  Apartheid  must  fail  for  want 
of  a  true  confrontation  in  principle.  The 
lines  of  spiritual  and  worldly  values  run  par- 
allel and  never  meet  in  argument — because 
the  equality  of  man's  relationship  with  Ood 
always  remains  consistent  with  the  Inequal- 
ity of  his  relationship  with  his  fellow  man. 

Thus,  as  St.  Paul  wrote  to  the  Galatians, 
"in  Christ  Jesus"  (meaning  the  spiritual 
state)  "there  is  neither  male  nor  female" 
(meaning  an  absence  of  all  physical  rela- 
tionship). Christ  himself  recognised  this 
often  stressed  difference  between  the  spirit- 
ual and  the  material  in  his  familiar  distinc- 
tion of  the  things  that  are  Caesar's  from  the 
things  that  are  Ood's.  And  again  in  the  Par- 
able of  the  Talents,  he  distinguished  the 
value  of  the  tasks  that  should  be  given  to 
"everyone  according  to  his  several  ability", 
with  the  object  of  obtaining  a  spiritual  equal- 
ity in  achievement. 

The  material  inequality  In  question  (i.e. 
difference)  is  no  leas  evident  between  ethnic 
groups  than  between  families  and  individ- 
uals. Hence  the  argument  for  the  spiritual 
equality  of  all  men  before  Ood  (assuming  a 
likeness  between  the  souls  of  a  Christian 
martyr  and  his  atheist  executioner)  is  no 
answer  to  the  merit  of  ap^artheid  as  a  basis 
of  peaceful  racial  co-existence. 

ARCHBISHOP     SHOULD     VISIT  TrNtTKD  8TATR8 

The  policies  of  integration  and  separation 
are  both  aimed  at  the  same  result,  the  elimi- 
nation of  friction  due  to  race  prejudice.  (The 
Archbishop  might  conveniently  be  reminded 
of  his  Church's  approval  of  the  legal  Sep- 
aration of  those  whom  Ood  has  Joined  to- 
gether, for  their  better  welfare.)  And  when 
he  leaves  this  country  he  should  at  once 
visit  America — to  see  what  the  attempt  at 
integration  has  meant  to  It. 
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He  may  well  find  what  Stephen  Mulhol- 
land  reported  in  the  Johannesburg  "Simday 
Times"  on  October  11,  and  reprinted  in  the 
Novemt)er,  1970  issue  of  the  "S.A.  Observer" 
an  issue  or  an  inspiration  for  many  Blacks"' 
critic  of  apartheid.  "The  US.  is  a  nation 
racked  by  conflict",  "Residential  and  edu- 
cational integration  has  ceased  to  be  either 
aoi  Issue  or  an  Inspiration  for  many  Blacks" 
etc. 

The  Archbishop  is  both  morally  and  politi- 
cally wrong  in  urging  this  country  to  aban- 
don a  policy  having  such  obviously  peaceful 
results,  for  another  that  has  left  Americans 
"depressed,  puzzled  and  even  frightened  by 
what  is  happening  to  their  society". 


Importance  or  HxREorrT 
(By  Dr.  J.  Derek  Latham) 

(Letter  In  London  Sunday  Telegraph  Octo- 
ber 10.  1970.) 

Prof.  A.  R.  Jensen's  thesis  that  intelligence 
is  inherited  is  hard  to  refute.  Intelligence 
cannot  t>e  dissociated  from  the  brain,  which 
Is  as  physical  as  any  other  part  of  the  body. 
(If  anyone  doubts  it,  let  him  reflect  how  per- 
sonality and  thotigh  processes  can  be 
changed  by  drugs,  surgery,  or  disease.) 

Physical  characteristics  are  inherited,  as 
can  be  clearly  seen  in  family  llkelinesses  and 
as  was  demonstrated  by  Mendel  in  the  last 
century.  Certainly  environment  and  training 
can  develop  potential  of  any  kind,  but  if  the 
physical  potential  is  absent  what  can  we  de- 
velop? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  environment  can 
modify  heredity,  but  let  us  think  in  terms  of 
human  lifetimes  and  not  millennia.  As  a 
Christian  I  believe  that  respect  for  the  In- 
dividual is  what  matters,  not  vain  attempts, 
In  the  face  of  genetic  facts,  to  look  for  doubt- 
ful theories. 

The  muddled  thinking  is  not.  I  think,  tbe 
product  of  Professor  Jensen's  mind,  but  of 
that  of  his  critics  who,  like  so  many  educa- 
tionists, probably  have  a  vested  interest  in 
peddling  fashionable  ideological,  but  unsci- 
entlflc.  concepts. 


APARTHxm  BY  Choice  in  BarrAiM 

(Book  review  in  London  Sunday  Telegraph, 
Sept.  13.  1970.) 

We  must  integrate  our  coloured  immi- 
grants. So  say  the  loud-speakers  of  our  race 
relations  industry.  But  what  If  the  immi- 
grants don't  want  to  be  integrated? 

This  shocking  question  bubbles  up  from 
the  new  book  "The  Un-Melting  Pot",  by  John 
Brown  (MacmlUan.  65s.).  It  is  a  study  of 
Bedford.  That  town  has  become  Britain's 
Tower  of  Babel.  One  in  five  of  ita  70.000  In- 
habitants hails  from  overseas. 

Some  are  Europeans;  Italians.  Poles  Lat- 
vians. Lithuanians,  Ukranlans.  Yugoslavs, 
Hungarians.  About  3.600  are  from  India,  most 
Punjabi  Sikhs.  About  1,000  are  Pakistanis. 
About  3,000  are  West  Indians.  Between  them, 
the  represent  nearly  60  nationalities.  Includ- 
ing Chinese. 

What  brings  them  here?  Bedford's  brick 
industry.  It  is  booming,  because  of  the  de- 
mand for  houses.  But  full  eny)loyment  en- 
ables British  workers  to  sUy  out  of  it — and 
they  do. 

Hence,  capitalism  has  sent  for  the  immi- 
grants. They  have  arrived  In  waves,  ever  since 
1945.  John  Brown,  warden  at  a  technology 
institute  near  Bedford,  studied  each  group 
In  detail  In  this  book. 

Every  one  of  them,  he  finds,  lives  its  own 
life  in  its  own  way.  All  of  them,  from  Poles 
to  Pakistanis,  keep  themselves  to  themselves. 
They  all  opt  for  apartheid.  They  all  say:  "Co- 
existence, yes;  integration,  no."  And  the  na- 
tives of  Bedford  say  ditto. 

REjrCTS    LIBERAL    A88TTMPTION 

Bedford,  in  fact,  is  unanimous.  It  rejects 
with  one  voice  the  facile  liberal  assumption 
that   people   of   different    races,   languages. 
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rniours,  cultures,  can  be  mixed. together  In 
Se  brotherhood  of  man.  After  36  years  on 
ttie  boU.  IW  melting-pot  stUl  falls  to  fuse. 
Why?  Mr.  Brown  probes  that  quesUon. 
sach  group,  he  shows,  strives  to  keep  Its 
mentlty.  It  cherlflhes  Ita  traditions.  Its  be- 
Urfs  Its  habits  and  customs.  It  Insists  on 
behaving  as  Britons  have  always  behaved 
when  they  settle  overseas.  It  sticks  to  Its  own 
equivalents  of  cricket,  and  cold  baths,  and 

^*The  Pakistanis  of  Bedford  walk  the  streets 
in  single  file,  as  they  did  back  home  in  their 
rice  fields.  The  brickyard  Sikhs  keep  a  firm 
arlD  on  their  caste  system.  They  wlU  not 
i^  outside  It.  Nor  wUl  they  allow  their 
wives  and  daughters  to  imitate  the  shameless 
females  of  our  permissive  society. 

Dislike  for  that  society  U  about  the  only 
Issue  on  which  Bedford's  ImmlgranU  see  eye 
to  eye.  Papist  Poles  and  Italians  share  with 
Sikhs  and  Moslems  a  common  abhorrence  for 
our  go-as-you-please  sex  patterns.  Girls,  they 
agree,  should  be  good  girls;  virgins  before 
marriage,  monogamously  faithful  afterwards. 

Our  permlESlveneee  reinforces  their  re- 
sistance to  integration.  The  more  our  moral 
standards  change,  the  less  they  like  us.  Those 
of  them  who  remember  us  as  we  were  dur- 
ing the  war  shake  their  heads  when  they 
look  at  us  today.  The  Britain  of  1970.  they 
say.  is  a  sad  contrast  to  the  Britain  of  1940. 

"The  Un-Meltlng  Pot"  presents  our  race 
relations  problem  from  a  new  angle.  It  sub- 
stitutes realism  for  rhetoric.  It  contains  a 
moral  tot  our  liberal  patter-mongers.  The 
moral  U:  instead  of  preaching  racial  Inte- 
gration, they  had  better  come  to  terms  with 
racial  diversity.  For  that  Is  what  they  must 
aooept — like  it  or  not. 

What  Is  the  Answer? 
(By    Henry    E.    Oarrett,    Ph.    D.,    Professor 

Emeritus.  Psychology,  Columbia  University 

Past   Preeident.    American    Psychological 

Association) 

Question:  Dr.  Garrett,  I  have  seen  refer- 
ence to  The  Armed  Forces  Tests.  What  are 
these  tests  and  what  do  they  try  to  prove? 

Answer:  The  Armed  Forces  Tests  are  those 
testa  given  Inductees  to  determine  where 
l>est  each  person  will  fit  in  the  military 
scheme  of  things.  Chiefly,  they  test  the  ab- 
stract intelligence  of  the  test  taker,  his  de- 
gree of  aptitude  in  dealing  with  ideas,  sym- 
bols, numbers,  etc.  The  tests  don't  "try  to 
prove"  anything  but  understandably  cer- 
tain results  have  been  tabulated.  More  than 
22  million  young  people  have  taken  these 
tests  and  the  resulte  to  1966  (the  latest 
figures  I  have)  show  that,  nationwide,  19 
per  cent  of  white  adults  failed  to  pass. 
Sixty-eight  per  cent  of  Negroes  failed. 

(Prom  the  South  African  Observer. 
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Important  Lesson  or  Brazil:  Miscegenation 

AND  Racial  Integration 

(By  R.  Gayre  of  Gayre) 

(Excerpt  reprinted  with  acknowledgements 
to  The  Mankind  Quarterly ,>  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land. Oct.-Dec.  1970.) 

(EnrroR's  Note. — The  following  Is  a  further 
excerpt  from  the  article  by  Dr.  R.  Gayre  of 
Qayre.  entitled  "Miscegenation  And  Racial 
Improvement — With  Special  Reference  to  the 
Negroid  Races",  which  appeared  in  the  Octo- 
ber-December 1970  issue  of  "The  Mankind 
Quarterly".) 

(Excerpts  from  the  same  article  appeared 
In  the  January  issue  of  the  S.A.  Observer.) 

Brazil  was  recently  proclaimed  by  a  British 
Broadcasting  Corporation  announcer  as  an 
outstanding  example  of  not  merely  racial 
Integration  but  racial  mixture  leading  to 
beneficial  results. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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similar  instances  are  cited,  usually  also 
from  South  Amerloe.  by  other  propagandists 
for  misoegenatlon  from  time  to  time.  There- 
fore, It  might  be  as  well  to  discuss  Brazil 
briefly  In  this  connection. 

After  the  Portuguese  settlement  a  hybrid 
Caucasold-Amerlndlan  population  was  creat- 
ed. To  this  was  added  a  Negroid,  brought  in 
ais  slaves.  The  White  element  was  not  large, 
and  there  existed  a  substantial  cross-bred 
group,  besides  the  ptire-blooded  Amerindians 
and  Negroids. 

Then  with  a  differential  birth-rate  and 
death-rate  In  favour  of  Caucasold  survival, 
the  position  changed,  and.  supplemented  by 
White  immigration,  the  situation  Is  now  en- 
tirely different.  Over  60  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation Is  now  classified  as  White,  less  than 
37  percent  as  mixed  (that  is  Caucasold  x 
Amerindian  x  Negroid  In  varying  mixtures) , 
and  U  percent  Is  Negroid.  There  is  a  small 
remainder  oonsidered  Yellow,  which  is  made 
up  of  Japanese,  other  Mongoloids  and  Amer- 
indians. 

RETUSSD  TO  UKLT  DOWN 

The  first  thing  which  should  be  observed 
Is  that  the  melting  pot  has  refused  to  melt 
down  Its  Ingredients.  The  primary  stocks 
remain,  and  large  segments  of  them  In  a  non- 
mlxed  condition,  so  that  It  Is  possible  to  say 
that  there  are  six  White  to  one  Black  ele- 
ment, and  somewhere  about  three  consisting 
of  mixtures  of  various  kinds.  Mongoloids  and 
Amerindians. 

Again,  It  Is  a  fact  that  in  this,  and  other 
Central  and  South  American  peoples,  there 
is  a  horizontal  stratlflcation  which  has  strong 
racial  relationships.  It  can  be  broadly  stated 
that  the  Negroes  are  at  the  base  as  they  are 
everywhere  else,  and  the  Europeans  at  the 
top  of  the  social  structure. 

This  Is  due  to  differences  of  ability  asso- 
ciated with  each  racial  stock  which.  In  the 
milieu  of  a  European  civilisation,  means  that 
the  Caucasolds  occupy  the  upper  ranks  of 
society.  It  may  also  be  pointed  out  that  so 
far  as  the  ancient  Portuguese  aristocratic 
families  are  concerned  they  tend  to  Inter- 
marry among  themselves.  This  Is  true  also  of 
the  Spanish  throughout  the  Caribbean,  Cen- 
tral and  South  America.  The  necessity  for 
producing  proofs  of  nobility  (the  simplest 
being  four  noble  grandparents)  tends  to  per- 
petuate socially  the  inherent  tendency  to 
assortative  mating.  It  is  both  an  expression 
of  this  trait  and  a  reinforcement  of  it. 

In  addition,  it  may  also  be  pointed  out  that 
the  comi>osition  of  the  population  varies  geo- 
graphically. Some  areas,  where  the  former 
plantations  worked  by  slave  labour  Involved 
the  importation  of  Negroes,  still  have  a 
larger  element  of  Negroids  than  elsewhere, 
whereas,  in  the  southern  states  of  Brazil 
there  are  whole  areas  largely  White.  In  the 
Amazon  Basin  the  Indian  type  becomes  much 
more  evident. 

Although  there  is  absolute  racial  equality 
before  the  law,  even  the  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica  '  admits  there  is  some  degree  of  prej- 
udice against  those  of  darker  skin  colour. 
When  people  are  segregated  largely  by  class 
(and  where  the  class  differences  tend  strong- 
ly to  be  racial  ones,  as  they  Invariably  do 
where  the  Caucasolds  and  the  Negroids  are 
Involved)  conscious  racial  segregation  as 
such  hardly  arises,  as  the  economic,  social, 
and  cultural  differences  serve  to  distinguish. 
and  to  protect,  the  p>06ition  of  the  White 
upper  and  middle  classes. 

This  is  particularly  so  where,  as  In  this 
case,  the  majority  of  the  pKjpulatlon  is  clear- 
ly White.  The  position  changes,  however, 
where  the  White  element  is  in  a  minority. 
Mere  assortative  mating  instincts  alone  will 
not  serve  to  protect  the  social,  cultural,  and 
intellectually  more  advanced  minority,  and 
so  they  Invoke  other  sanctions  to  this  end 
as  a  consequence. 
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SKCaUBCATION  RATHXR  THAN  MIXING 

The  case  of  Brazil  does  not  support,  as  Is 
SO  oft«i  alleged,  the  advocates  of  racial  mix- 
ture, since  segregation  rather  than  mixing 
is  taking  place  (which  we  would  expect  on 
the  basis  of  ethnogenetlcs  In  any  case) .  Nev- 
ertheless, there  is  no  doubt  that  if  we  were 
to  arrive  at  some  method  of  making  an  aver- 
age of  Brazilian  intellectual  and  technolog- 
ical achievement  there  is  every  a  priori  reason 
to  believe  that  due  to  the  inclusion  of  a  large 
minority  of  non-Caucasoid  and  non-Mon- 
goloid elements  in  the  population,  the  over- 
all average  of  ability  of  the  Brazilian  popu- 
lation must  be  reduced.  This  Is  an  Inevitable 
conclusion  when  we  consider  the  overwhelm- 
ing evidence  which  Dr.  Audrey  Shuey,  Pro- 
fessor Henry  E.  Garrett.  Professor  Porteus, 
and  others  have  produced  on  the  study  of 
intelligence  testing,  where  the  Negroids  have, 
with  monotonous  regularity,  fallen  lower 
than  tbe  Caucasolds  In  these  tests. 

That  such  a  priori  conclusions  are  un- 
doubtedly Justified  Is  in  fact  supported  from 
the  world  position  of  Brazil.  Despite  Its  large 
natural  resources  and  big  population  (66 
millions) .  it  has  made  a  mark  on  tbe  world 
which  Is  much  less  than  that  of  its  much 
smaller  parent  country  of  Portugal.  This  can 
only  be  explained  on  the  basis  that  the  aver- 
age level  of  ability  Is  lower  than  that  of  the 
Portuguese  in  their  heyday. 

INESCAPABLE   CONCLUSION 

When  we  consider  such  facts  as  those  pro- 
duced by  Intelligence  testing,  and  by  obvi- 
ous examples  provided  by  countries  with 
large  non-Caucasold  and  non-MongoIold  pop- 
ulations, and  the  White-Black  and  other 
cross-breeds  within  them,  we  can  arrive  at 
only  one  conclusion  which  seems  to  be  in- 
escapable. That  is  that  cross-breeding  be- 
tween the  White  and  Yellow  stocks  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  Negroid  on  the  other,  pro- 
duces a  lower  average  of  ability,  when  tested 
by  the  needs  of  our  cultxire,  than  that  which 
Is  found  in  the  advanced  stocks  which  have 
contributed  to  the  admixture.  There  Is,  as 
one  constantly  has  to  emphasise,  overlap  in 
comparing  the  Intelligence,  or  other  traits, 
of  different  racial  types,  but  this  does  not  In- 
validate, for  all  that,  these  conclusions. 

From  this  we  can  deduce  the  law  that 
where  two  such  stocks  cross,  then  the  aver- 
age ability  In  the  cross-breed  Is  lower  than 
that  of  the  advanced  strain  entering  Into  the 
mixed  type.  This  means  that  If  the  present 
pressure  of  propagandists  for  racial  cross- 
ing were  able  to  have  its  way  it  would  lower 
the  ability  of  the  advanced  nationalities 
which  are  being  asked  to  give  up  their  indi- 
vidual characters. 

Conversely,  of  course,  we  And  from  these 
very  facts  that  a  strain  which  in  a  particular 
milieu  is  Inferior  or  retarded  may  be  bene- 
fited by  cross-breeding  with  the  advanced 
strain,  and  this  is  certainly  tbe  case  where 
such  stocks  as  the  Negroids  are  concerned. 
The  evidence  for  this  is  overwhelming.  Apart 
from  this  conclusion  following  from  the  evi- 
dence of  the  intelligence  testing  results. 
where  the  croes-breeds  on  average  score 
higher  than  the  Negroids,  it  is  also  seen  in 
allegedly  "Negroid"  leadership  in  White 
countries. 

NEGROES    IN    THE    TTNITEO    STATES 

In  the  United  States  we  have  seen  in  recent 
years  alleged  "Negroes"  coming  to  prom- 
inence, some  entering  Congress,  one  the  Sen- 
ate, and  others  going  into  tbe  state  legisla- 
tures. We  note  such  well-publicised  "Ne- 
groes" as  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche.  connected  with 
the  United  Nations  Organisation,  the  Rev. 
Adam  Clayton  Poiwell.  Jr.,  and  so  on. 

Invariably,  however,  when  we  investigate 
these  cases  we  find  in  all  too  many  Instances, 
that  these  are  not  Negroes  at  all.  Almost  all 
without  exception  are  some  form  of  cross- 
breed or  another — most  of  them  quite  evi- 
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ctontly  from  their  appearance  taaTlag  more 
Cauoa«old  genes  than  Negroid. 

Tb«  Congreeaman  Adam  Clayton  Powell. 
Jr.,  U  a  clear  example  ot  this  sort  of  thing: 
bl«  mother  wbs  an  Italian  and  his  father  was 
far  from  a  pure  bred  Negro.  In  the  preeent 
climate  of  opinion,  in  which  so  mucb  patron- 
age, sympathy,  and  political  favour  Is  shown 
to  the  Negro  wltliln  the  White  civilisation. 
It  Is  obviously  profitable  to  Identify  oneaelT 
with  the  Negroes  rather  than  with  the  Buro- 
pean  element  within  the  population 

Furthermore,  since  the  White  people  tend 
to  reject  Instinctively,  and  always  have  done, 
those  of  non-White  ancestry  even  when  pre- 
dominantly Caucasold,  this  means  that  the 
near-wmte  crossbreeds  are,  for  all  that, 
clasatfled  as  Negroes  In  any  culture  which 
does  not  discriminate  between  the  Mulatto 
and  his  variants  (quadroon,  octroon.  and  lo 
on)  and  the  Negro.  This  Is  certainly  the  ca«e 
in  the  United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom. 

OVraWBKLMING    CTIDEMCS 

The  fact  remains  that  the  overwhelming 
evidence  Indicates  that  leadership  and  ability 
(within  the  terms  of  our  type  of  civilisation 
and  structure  of  society,  industry,  com- 
merce, and  organisation  of  life)  among  Ne- 
groes In  the  United  States.  United  Kingdom 
and  other  cotintrles  with  Negro  minorities,  is 
In  a  very  large  meastire  In  relation  to  the 
White  genes  they  have,  and  not  otherwise. 

Never  have  I  met  or  seen  a  single  promi- 
nent "Negro"  who  was  typically  Negroid.  That 
Is,  I  have  yet  to  find  one  having  all  the 
traits  typical  of  that  stock,  namely,  long 
legs  and  arms,  short  trunk  projecting  jaw, 
coal-black  skin,  woolly  hair,  flat  nose,  pro- 
jecting heel,  and  the  numerous  other  traits 
which  distinguish  the  Negroid  from  the  other 
stocks.  Invariably  they  have  characters  which 
are  derived  from  either  the  Caucasold  or 
Mongoloid,  or  both  strains.  Indeed,  a  large 
proportion  of  Negro  students  who  come  to 
European  and  American  universities  have 
some  non-Negroid  genes. 

It  might  be  mentioned  that  It  would  seem 
true  to  suggest  that  where  the  Negroid  and 
Mongoloid  are  crossed  much  the  same  pheno- 
mena arise  as  where  the  crosses  are  Black 
and  White. 

Por  Instance,  the  Belgians  brought  Chinese 
coolies  Into  the  Congo.  These  were  not  from 
the  more  intelligent,  and  certainly  not  from 
the  socially  best,  layers  of  Chinese  society. 
Yet,  everywhere  where  we  And  them  In  equa- 
torial Africa,  we  find  them  in  conditions, 
speaking  in  general  terms,  of  substantial 
advancement,  being  building  contractors,  and 
other  people  of  similar  type  well  on  the  way 
to  making  money  and  establishing  them- 
selves above  the  common  social  level. 

It  was.  perhaps,  not  by  chance  that 
Kasavubu  became  president  of  the  Congo 
after  the  withdrawal  of  Belgium,  when  we 
remember  that  he  had  a  Chinese  grand- 
parent. 

FOOTNOTES 

>  The  Mankind  Quarterly,  1  Damaway  Street, 
Edinburgh  3,  Scotland.  Annual  subscription 
R2.50.  £1-5-0.  »S.(X). 

J  Encyclopaedia  Brltannlca,  1964  edition.  Vol. 
rv,  article  on  Brazil,  page  120.  An  Illustrative 
Instance  of  this  Brazilian  social-racial  strati- 
fication occurred  at  a  London  hotel  in  1966. 
The  normal  residents  were  annoyed  to  find 
an  Invasion  by  a  Black  Brazilian  sports  team. 
The  manager  assured  his  European  guests, 
when  some  of  them  protested  to  him,  that 
he  had  no  Idea  this  team  would  b«  Negroid 
as  the  arrangements  were  made  with  him  by 
the  officials  of  the  Brazilian  Embassy — all  of 
whom  were  White.  The  fact  of  the  matter  Is 
that  each  racial  type  excels  In  certain  fields. 
It  Is  noticeable  that  In  some  sporting  ac- 
tivities, of  which  boxing  Is  an  outstanding 
example,  the  Negro  clearly  excels.  Any  study 
of  American  baseball  Impresses  one  by  the 
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number  of  Mulattoee  and  Negroes  Involved 
who  are  quite  out  of  proportion  to  their 
numbers  In  the  country  as  a  whole, 

(From  the  South  African  Observer, 
Febniary   1071] 

RXLICTON    AND    THX- RACIAL    CONTmOVXaST 

(By  H.  B.  laberwood,  author  of 
"Racial   Contours") 

(The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  a  new 
booklet  by  H.  B.  Isherwood,  entitled  "Reli- 
gion and  the  Racial  Controversy '.■  The 
booklet  discredits  the  widely  held  belief  that 
race  mixing  la  a  Christian  virtue.) 

In  the  world  of  reality  men  are  not  bom 
equal,  nor  is  each  mind  at  birth  an  undlf- 
ferentlal  tabula  rasa,  uniform  with  every 
other  mind,  as  was  once  supposed.  All  human 
beings  are  distinguishable  by  innate  diver- 
sity. 

Some  are  born  more  sensitive  and  with 
bigger  minds  than  others:  some  are  extro- 
verts, others  introverts;  some  by  nature  are 
generous,  others  mean,  all  such  Inner  quali- 
ties predetermining  the  tone  of  behaviour  in 
the  Individual  and  the  character  of  his  race. 

As  a  condition  Imposed  by  natural  law  one 
man  dlSers  from  another  In  inherited  consti- 
tution, disposition  and  temperament,  in  rea- 
soning powers.  Imagination,  genius  and  apti- 
tudes. And  all  such  fundamental  differences 
can  be  viewed  and  compared  on  a  racial 
basis. 

DKVICB  or  POUnCAL   EXPKDIZNCT 

Moral  equality  there  could  be,  but  for  Its 
validity  such  a  concept  does  not  require  any 
assumption  of  natural  equality.  Nor  does 
uniformity  of  treatment  under  law  confer 
equality  of  being. 

The  human  and  racial  equality  as  pro- 
fessed by  the  Church  is  no  more  than  a  de- 
vice of  political  expediency  invented  to  en- 
able men  of  all  races  to  be  treated  and  ruled 
as  pawns  of  equal  value. 

In  the  Church  this  socially  disruptive  doc- 
trine of  egalltarlanism,  which  In  Its  modern 
Marxist  form  springs  from  the  insurrection- 
ary Impulses  that  gave  rise  to  the  French 
Revolution  and  later  the  Bolshevik  Revolu- 
tion, has  now  assumed  the  character  of 
dogma. 

The  concept  of  equal  opportunity,  useful 
as  a  formula  for  freedom  implying  the  moral 
right  to  discriminate,  has  the  effect  In  prac- 
tice of  proving  that  one  man  is  superior  to 
another.  This  also  has  racial  significance. 

UKDKS  THE   NATtHLAL  OROm 

Under  the  natural  order  of  Creation  hu- 
man qualities  and  p>otentlalltles  vary  con- 
siderably from  man  to  man  and  from  race 
to  race,  and  there  Is  no  way  of  eliminating 
or  altering  such  Intrinsic  variety  by  upbring- 
ing or  education. 

It  will  thus  be  realized  that  the  teaching 
of  equality  between  persons  and  between 
races  unrelated  to  reality  inevitably  tends  to 
Inculcate  envy,  discontent  and  rebellious- 
ness. Frustration  results  In  loss  of  respect  for 
traditional  values,  tried  conventions  and 
authority. 

Were  the  emphasis  placed  on  quality 
rather  than  equality  how  much  more  civil- 
ised humanity  would  become. 

RARELT    PKEACR    SELF-RESPECT 

The  Church  rarely  If  ever  preaches  the 
need  for  racial  or  national  self-respect  or 
the  patriotism  that  stands  on  loyalty  to  one's 
own  family  and  kinsmen  under  natural  and 
divine  law.  On  the  contrary,  the  Church,  as 
only  too  plainly  revealed  by  the  utterances 
of  bishops  of  the  Church  of  Eixgland  acting 
In  their  temporal  capacity  in  the  House  of 
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>  "Religion  and  the  Racial  Controversy"  Is 
obtainable  from  the  Racial  Preservation  So- 
ciety. 14  Klngsley  Road,  Brighton,  Sussex. 
England.  Price  1/-  (lOc)  per  copy. 


LonSU,  has  shown  a  pronoimoed  bias  towards 
oommunal  licence  and  latitude. 

"We  are  all  children  of  God,  all  created 
after  His  image,  and  are  therefore  all  alike 
and  equal"  is  perhaps  the  most  common  of 
ttie  fallacies  now  bedevilling  the  thinking  or 
the  Church  when  for  purposes  more  political 
than  religious  the  claim  Is  made  that  men 
of  all  races  are  bom  equal  and  that  Inherited 
racial  differences  do  not  exist  except  in 
prejudiced  minds. 

How  sxicceaeful  the  Church  has  been  in 
propagating  this  Commiinlst  concept  may  be 
illustrated  by  quoting  a  letter  from  Malcolm 
Muggerldge,  published  without  rebutui  in 
The  Times,  London,  on  Jtily  19,  1970,  in 
which  this  well-knovTO  publicist  stated  in 
connexion  with  Immigration  and  racial  in- 
tegration: "As  children  of  Ood,  one  human 
family,  there  cannot  be  any  intrinsic  differ- 
ence between  man  and  man.  To  suppose 
otherwise  Is  the  vilest  blasphemy." 

AT  VARIANCE  WTTU   THE  TRUTH 

Not  all  theologians,  however,  have  been 
ready  to  endorse  a  theory  which  offends  com- 
monaense  and  which  is  at  variance  vrtth  the 
truths  of  nature  as  revealed  by  science. 

For  Instance,  Ralph  Inge,  who  was  for  ■ 
time  professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge  and 
who  later  became  famous  as  Dean  of  St. 
Pauls,  oboerved :  "The  ridiculous  dogma  that 
men  are  born  equal  Is  dead  If  not  burled. " 
And  In  explaining  wh«t  Is  meant  by  Divine 
Judgement,  did  not  a  former  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  assert:  "In  the  sight  of  God  all 
men  are  not  eqxial"? 

And  it  may  be  Interesting  to  recall  that 
the  orthodox  Christian  and  devout  scholar. 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  shrewdly  remarked: 
"Mankind  are  happier  In  a  state  of  inequality 
and  subordination.  Were  they  to  be  In  this 
pretty  state  of  equality,  they  would  degener- 
ate Into  brutes — their  tails  would  grow." 

The  learned  Doctor  was  of  course  inveigh- 
ing against  the  false  revolutionary  doctrine 
of  human  equality  which  was  gaining  cur- 
rency in  his  day  and  which  has  now  become 
an  integral  part  of  Church  and  Marxist 
teaching. 

(From  U.S.  News  &  World  Report] 

DiSCRIlflNATION   IN   REVERSE 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Complaints  are  coming  In  not  only  to  man- 
agement but  to  labor  unions  about  a  "dis- 
crimination In  reverse"  that  is  developing  in 
the  hiring  or  firing  or  promotion  of  em- 
ployees. 

This  has  arisen  because  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  assumed  the  power  to  grant  or 
withhold  contracts  to  companies  on  the  basis 
of  their  record  with  respect  to  "racial  dis- 
crimination"— sometimes  construed  as  a 
failure  by  a  company  to  employ  a  large 
enough  number  of  Negroes. 

Various  oommiaalons  In  states  and  cities 
have  been  trying  to  encourage  industrial 
companies  to  hire  more  Negro  employees. 
Often  this  is  difficult  because  there  are  not 
many  qualified  persons  available  from  the 
Neg^o  residents  In  a  given  area. 

But  the  biggest  protests  are  heard  in  the 
discussions  among  members  of  labor  unions 
who  feel  that  a  particular  job  or  promotion 
was  given  to  a  Negro  primarily  to  enhance 
the  company's  position  rather  than  on  merit. 
This  has  produced  a  fear  among  white  em- 
ployees that.  If  an  economic  recession  occurs, 
employers  will  hesitate  to  lay  off  Negroes,  as 
this  might  lead  to  a  loss  of  government  con- 
tracts. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  perplexing  of  the 
controversies  has  developed  In  the  public- 
school  systems,  where  demands  are  being 
made  that  more  and  more  Negro  teachers  be 
employed. 

This  raises  the  question  whether  the 
quality  of  education  will  be  maintained  If  the 
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facility  of  a  school  has  to  be  selected  on  the 
bssls  of  race. 

Lawyers  in  many  communities  are  starug- 
gllng  now  with  legal  aspects  of  the  problem, 
snd  school  boards  are  puzzled  as  to  how  they 
should  choose  teachers.  This  •discrimination 
m  reverse"  has  led  to  sharp  dissent  from 
teachers'  unions. 

What  Is  the  Answer? 
(By  Henry  E,  Oarrett,  Ph.  D.,  professor  emer- 
itus, psychology,  Columbia  University:  past 
{KMldent,  American  Psychological  Associa- 
tion) 

Question:  Dr.  Oarrett.  I  have  a  quotation 
from  a  Dr.  Ashley  Montagu.  He  says,  "gre»t 
kingdoms  were  In  Africa  while  many  white 
men  were  still  savages".  How  about  that? 

Answer :  There  were,  to  be  sure,  three  Afri- 
can kingdoms — savage  kingdoms — In  West 
Africa  in  the  middle  ages.  They  left  no  real 
art  or  music,  no  literature  and  no  science. 
There  is  no  history  of  early  Africa  written  by 
an  African  for  the  good  reason  that  there 
was  no  literacy  in  Africa;  they  couldn't  write. 
They  had  only  spoken  dialects.  What  was 
written  about  the  area  was  written  by  Arabs 
or  by  Europeans  who  came  to  trade,  mostly 
in  slaves.  "Oreat  kingdoms",  these! 


CONSUMER  ABUSE 


HON.  JAMES  ABOUREZK 

or   south    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1971 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  consumer  has  been  a  victim 
of  corporate  disregard  for  far  too  long. 
In  recent  years  he  has  been  growing 
more  and  more  aware  of  the  abuse  he 
suffers  at  the  Impersonal  hand  of  the 
corporate  marketplace,  and  as  a  result,  is 
organizing  his  own  pressure  groups  to 
combat  the  enormous  power  of  his  ex- 
ploiters. 

Too  often,  however,  the  consumer 
movement  has  been  an  unwitting  victim 
of  the  corporate  system  which  has  been 
his  despair,  and  his  solutions  have  mere- 
ly acquiesced  in  an  intolerable  system. 

The  Honorable  Nicholas  Johnson,  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  who  has  battled  effectively 
and  eloquently  for  consumers  of  our 
broadcasting  and  commimications  sys- 
tems, has  made  a  most  reasoned  and 
convincing  appeal  to  consumers  to  re- 
think the  lifestyle  of  America  which 
plays  into  the  hands  of  the  marketing 
manipulators. 

Commissioner  Johnson  addressed  the 
Fifth  Consumer  Assembly,  here  in  Wash- 
ington, sponsored  by  the  Consumer  Fed- 
eration of  America,  a  young  and  battling 
voice  of  the  consumer   which  will   be 
heard  with  increasing  frequency  in  our 
Nation's  Capital.   His  remarks  deserve 
attention  by  all  consumers.  They  follow : 
The  New  Consumkrism 
(By  Hon.  Nicholas  Johnson) 
I 

The  sounds  of  the  Indochina  War  again 
grow  louder. 

The  official  Indicators  of  the  nation's  eco- 
nomic activity  register  the  first  significant 
over-all  decline  since  the  19608. 

A  New  York  Times  national  survey  of 
public  opinion  characterizes  the  nation's 
niood  as  ■discouragement  but  not  despera- 
tion." ' 


Pootnotes  at  end  of  article. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  new  bumper  sticker  sums  It  up: 

"All  Tlie  World  Is  Watching  The  US. 

And  The  U.S.  Is  Watching  Television." 

As   Nicholas   von   Hoffman   reijorts: 

"The  preachers  and  the  hawkers  forecast 
the  apocalypse,  yet  the  premonitions  that 
come  from  our  dally  life  experiences — wait- 
ing in  the  supermarket  check-out  line,  call- 
ing a  policeman,  getting  automobile  Insur- 
ance— these  all  tell  us  that  what's  building 
up  Isn't  the  Grand  Revolution  but  the  Great 
Disintegration."  « 

The  public  has  become  alienated  from  Its 
government.  Theologian  Paul  TUUch  writes: 

"There  Is  a  tendency  In  the  average  citi- 
zen, even  If  he  has  a  high  standing  In  his 
profession,  to  consider  the  decisions  relating 
to  the  life  of  the  society  to  which  he  belongs 
as  a  matter  of  fate  on  which  he  has  no  in- 
fluence— like  the  Roman  subjects  all  over 
the  world  In  the  period  of  the  Roman  empire, 
a  mood  favorable  for  the  resurgence  of  re- 
ligion but  unfavorable  for  the  preservation 
of  a  living  democracy."  * 

In  this  era  of  do-nothing  government 
when,  as  one  wag  put  It,  "The  majority  isnt 
silent — the  government  is  deaf,"  the  con- 
sumer movement  Is  barkening  to  TlUlch's 
covmsel. 

n 

You  are  showing  people,  with  your  tangi- 
ble achievements,  that  the  Individual  does 
count.  You  are  providing  something  that 
people  can  do.  You  are  proving  that  you  can 
flght  City  Hall.  You  are  pouring  turpentine 
on  the  blisters  of  the  corporate  state — bring- 
ing on  Its  fits  of  wakefulness,  making  pos- 
sible its  reform. 

And  you  are  being  joined  by  an  Increasing 
number  of  responsible  and  respectable  estab- 
lishment dropouts  who  understand  the 
urgency  of  adopting  your  alternatives  to 
widespread  revolution  and  alienation.  There 
are  former  Cabinet  officers  like  Ramsey 
Clark,  John  Gardner  and  Walter  Hlckel;  for- 
mer Congressmen  like  Dick  Ottlnger,  even 
former  Industry  representatives,  like  the  new 
head  of  the  National  Citizens  Committee  for 
Broadcasting,  Warren  Braren,  who  left  In 
disgust  from  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters'  Code  of  Good  Practice. 

You  have  proven.  In  short,  that  you  are 
onto  a  good  thing  very  much  worth  pur- 
suing. There  Is  hope.  There  is  a  point  to  it. 

But  don't  think  for  a  moment  that  the 
leaders  of  the  corporate  state  have  got  re- 
ligion, or  that  they  are  about  to  voluntarily 
turn  over  to  you,  the  people,  the  strings  that 
control  your  government.  You  have  a  long, 
hard  struggle  ahead. 

The  corporations  can  no  more  ultimately 
win  a  guerrUla  war  against  the  people  of  this 
country  than  they  can  win  a  guerrilla  war 
against  the  peoples  of  Southeast  Asia.  But 
they  can  take  an  awful  lot  of  lives  In  both 
countries  before  they  are  willing  to  acknowl- 
edge defeat. 

The  automobile  Industry  Is  stlU  killing — 
needlessly — some  60,000  Americans  every 
year — more  than  we  have  lost  In  all  the  years 
of  the  Southeast  Asian  War. 

Cigarettes  are  still  contributing  to  300,000 
deaths  a  year. 

James  M.  Roche,  the  President  of  General 
Motors,  Is  still  responsible  for  36%  of  all  the 
air  pollution  by  tonnage  In  the  United 
States. 

Unfit  foods  and  drugs,  unsafe  toys  and 
fabrics.  Insecticides  and  chemical  additives — 
the  evidence  of  corjKjrate  disregard  for  hu- 
man life  and  welfare  Is  seemingly  endless. 
(Needless  to  say,  any  system  with  so  little 
respect  for  tha  "life,  liberty  and  pursuit  of 
happiness"  of  Its  resident  humans  has  even 
less  for  the  whole  earth  networks  of  plant 
and  animal  life.) 

Of  course,  we  must  fight  for  our  lives.  Of 
course,  we  must  try  to  eliminate  the  death 
and  Injury  caused  by  the  headless  dinosaur 
of  corporate  statlsm  tromplng  about  on  our 
children  and  countryside  In  the  pursuit  of 
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a  profit  and  loss  statement  from  which  no- 
body gains. 

But  the  day  Is  coming,  I  would  hope.  1l 
which  the  consumer  movement  could 
turn  Its  energies  from  the  elimination  of 
death  to  the  creation  of  life.  The  redirection 
of  an  Economy  of  Death  (to  borrow  Dick 
Barnett's  title )  may  contribute  to  the  neces- 
sary prerequisite  of  the  perpetuation  of  life; 
it  does  not,  however,  ensure  the  quality  of 
life. 

in 

Central  to  the  quality  of  life  Is  the  reevalu- 
atlon  of  consumerism  Itself.  Haven't  you  very 
nearly  lost  the  war  in  the  name  you've  as- 
sumed for  the  battle?  Why  should  you  so 
wlUlngly  agree  to  be  "consumers"  for  the 
corporations? 

People  used  to  need  products  to  survive. 
Now  the  products  need  the  people  to  survive. 
The  corporate  state  needs  you  to  work  for  it 
as  "consumers."  It  needs  you  to  worship  at 
the  altar  of  conspicuoiis  consumption  on 
your  way  to  the  heaven  of  hedonism.  It 
needs  you  to  drive  yourselves  to  earn  more 
money  In  jobs  you  hate,  to  spend  more 
money  on  possessions  you  don't  need,  to  sell 
off  bits  and  pieces  of  your  lives  to  be  lived  by 
corporations,  and  then  to  fill  the  emptiness 
with  their  pills,  and  alcohol,  and  the  drug  of 
television. 

"We're  like  a  race  horse  shot  full  of  speed 
to  make  us  run  harder  than  Is  good  for  us, 
to  win  for  the  owners  and  lose  for  ourselves, 
to  win  the  race  for  only  the  price  of  the 
chance  to  run." — Mason  Williams,  Flavora. 

Do  you  understand  that?  Do  you  really  un- 
derstand that?  Because  untU  you  do  the  con- 
sumer movement  Is  destined  to  play  but  a 
supporting  role  in  the  corporation's  drama. 

I  think  Contumers  Reports  Is  a  marvelous 
publication.  I  was  first  Introduced  to  the 
magazine  as  a  child  In  tbe  1930's  and  1940's, 
and  have  kept  up  with  It  ever  since.  It  has 
saved  me  a  good  deal  of  money  over  the 
years. 

But  I  think  we'll  have  to  admit  that  It  Is, 
In  large  measure.  Just  the  intelligent  man's 
TV  ooinmerclal.  It  Is  attempting  to  make  the 
market  place  work  as  Adam  Smith  Intended. 

If  consumers  are  Intelligently  Informed, 
they  can  choose  between  products  based 
upon  performance  characteristics  and  price. 
The  most  efficient  manufacturer  of  the  best 
product  prospers;  others  go  out  of  business. 
One  of  Hie  most  revealing  postures  of  some 
of  the  major  consvimer  merchandisers  Is  their 
opposition  to  giving  consumers  such  infor- 
mation, their  opposition  to  the  application 
of  the  thec»'les  of  an  unregulated  market 
that  they  extoU  to  such  heights  In  Rotary 
Olub  speeches.  Why  would  a  supporter  of 
American  free  private  enterprise  competition 
oppose  full  disclosure  of  interest  rates,  the 
Ingredients  of  packaged  products,  or  the 
performance  characteristics  of  equipment? 
Because  I  support  marketplace  competition 
I  support  efforts  to  give  consvuners  the  In- 
formation necessary  to  make  it  work.  But 
that  Is  just  doing  the  corporations'  work  for 
them.  That  Is  just  making  lifestyles  of  con- 
sumption more  rational  and  economically 
viable. 

The  more  f  vmdamental  question  Is  whether 
consumption,  the  role  of  "consumer,"  makes 
sense  for  us  as  people — any  kind  of  sense: 
physical,  economic,  psychological,  religious, 
aesthetic,  or  what  have  you. 

If  you  have  headaches  and  Intend  to  take 
over-the-counter  medication  for  relief,  you 
can  approach  the  bewildering  array  of  vari- 
ously priced  remedies  mere  Intellegently  U 
you  know  ( 1 )  that  few  are  going  to  give  you 
any  more  relief  than  aspirin,  and  (2)  that 
aspirin  is  a  chemical  that  can  give  you  as 
much  relief  at  1,000  tablets  tot  tl.OO  as  at 
100  tablets  for  67  cents. 

But  It  may  also  be  that  your  real  prob- 
lem Is  tension  In  the  back  of  your  neck 
that  can  be  more  easily  and  pleasantly  re- 
lieved  by   massaging   it,   lying   down  for  a 
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few  moments  to  relmz — ftnd  avotdlng  dump- 
ing more  chemicals  Into  your  body. 

It  may  be  that  the  very  lifestyle  of  con- 
sumption Is  bringing  on  the  headaches — 
the  tension  associated  with  waiting  for  au- 
tomobile repairs  that  never  seem  to  be  done 
correctly,  running  exhausting  tripe  to  stores, 
and  then  worrying  about  the  bills. 

What  can  be  said  for  medications  applies 
equally  to  other  products. 

Of  course,  small  cars  may  get  better  gas 
mileage,  pollute  less,  and  depreciate  less 
rapidly  than  the  Detroit  tanlcs.  Of  course, 
you're  better  off  to  learn  as  much  as  you 
can  about  automobiles'  performance  before 
you  Invest  In  one.  But  you  might  also  con- 
sider whether  you  wouldn't  be  better  off  do- 
ing less  driving  generally,  and  relying  more 
on  walking,  bicycling  and  public  transporta- 
tion 

Once  you  get  a  kitchen  full  of  pots  and 
pans,  plates  and  silverware,  and  all  the  small 
appliances  advertised  In  the  Sears  Catalog 
and  evaluated  In  the  Conaumer  Reports  An- 
nual Buying  Guide,  you  very  nearly  "need" 
an  automatic  dishwasher  to  keep  them  clean. 
And  once  you  get  the  dishwasher  you  "need" 
a  special  soap  to  avoid  Its  sudsing  all  over 
the  floor.  And  you're  to  be  commended  for 
trying  to  And  a  biodegradable  detergent  to 
cut  back  a  bit  on  pollution.  But  did  you  ever 
stop  to  wonder  whether  all  that  stuff  In  the 
kitchen  added  to  or  subtracted  from  the  total 
joy  and  fulfillment  In  your  life  as  a  human 
being? 

Once  we  are  fully  Informed  about  alterna- 
tive lifestyles,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  choose 
whlcherer  we  please.  Nobody  ought  to  be 
forced — by  Big  Government  or  Big  Busi- 
ness— to  live  someone  else's  life. 

But  there  Is  a  growing  number  of  Ameri- 
cans who  would  rather  Invest  emotions  In 
people  who  can  respond  than  in  jxMsesalons 
that  cannot;  who  get  more  fulfillment  from 
participating  In  simplicity  than  from  pur- 
chasing complexity;  who  would  rather  use 
"Imperfect"  handmade  objects  from  fellow 
craftsmen  than  perfect  plastic  ones  from 
oorparatloQS.  These  people — of  all  ages — have 
a  great  deal  to  contribute  to  the  "consumer 
movement."  and  I  anticipate  their  voices 
will  become  louder,  more  olearly  heard,  and 
more  persuasive  to  more  of  you  as  the  decade 
unfolds. 

IT 

Meanwhile,  as  you  address  the  more  con- 
ventional Issues  of  current  consumerism,  I 
think  you  will  do  well  to  give  the  same  kind 
of  attention  to  coet  effectiveness  techniques 
as  your  opponents. 

It  Is  so  easy  to  get  caught  up  in  the  enthu- 
slaom  surrounding  a  particularly  outrageous 
corporate  abuse.  It's  Immoral;  It's  disgust- 
ing; It  ought  to  be  corrected.  But  It  may  also 
be  an  unwise  area  for  you  to  be  investing 
yo\ir  limited  reaotircea. 

Think  In  terms  of  return  on  your  Invest- 
ment. Where  can  you  have  the  greatest  Im- 
pact upon  our  society  for  your  efforts? 

And  when  you  ask  that  question  I  think 
you  will  have  to  at  least  consider  two  major 
areas:  campaign  spending  reform  and  mass 
oommvinlcatlons  reform. 

As  long  as  the  government  Is  so  predomi- 
nantly Influenced  by  Big  Business,  so  long 
as  90%  of  the  campaign  contributions  are 
coming  from  1%  of  the  people,  so  long  as 
the  costs  of  elective  politics  are  rising,  there 
Is  little  hope  that  the  99%  of  the  people  who 
don't  pay  for  It  will  get  full  representation 
of  their  interests — on  any  Issue — from  their 
elected  officials.  Unless  we  can  solve  that 
one,  most  ct  the  attempts  to  try  to  use  gov- 
ernment to  effect  consumer  reforms  will  be 
like  pushing  water  uphlli. 

Mass  oommunlcatlone  are  equally  Impor- 
tant— and,  of  course,  heavily  implicated  In 
the  campaign  exp>ense  problem.  Before  our 
natlcci  can  act  on  any  Issue  It  must  be 
moved  to  act.  It  must  be  Informed.  The  mass 
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media,  especially  television,  not  only  educate 
our  children,  influence  our  moral  values  and 
aesthetic  taste,  tliey  also  set  our  national 
priorities.  Whatever  your  concern — whether 
It  b«  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia,  chemical 
Insecticides,  or  corporate  Incursion  on  our 
parks  and  forests — unless  you  can  get  tele- 
vision to  deal  with  It  you  might  as  well  for- 
get It. 

T 

In  that  spirit,  and  because  I  am  most  fa- 
miliar with  the  PCC  experience,  let's  ex- 
amine the  state  of  consumerism  at  the  regu- 
latory commissions  these  days. 

It  has  been  scarcely  two  years  since  Nader's 
Raiders,  and  then  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, did  their  slashing  studies  of  the  FTC, 
detailing  the  corporate  collusion,  corruption, 
incompetence,  and  sloth. 

Consumers  across  the  land  cried  out  for 
something  to  be  done  The  two  studies  con- 
cluded that  the  Trade  Commission  should  be 
wholly  reformed  or,  If  not,  abolished. 

Today  the  Improvements  appear  to  be  well 
underway  under  the  steady  hand  of  a  new 
chairman,  Philadelphia  lawyer  Miles  W. 
Kirkpatrlck,  following  the  reform-minded 
Casper  Weinberger.  Now  the  "Little  Old  Lady 
of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,"  as  the  PTC  Is  nick- 
named. Is  showing  some  new  kick.  Chairman 
Kirkpatrlck  told  advertising  executives 
earlier  this  month  that  most  advertising 
"quite  frankly,  repels  me  as  Insulting  to  good 
Judgment  and  taste."  *  This  no-nonsense 
talk  followed  a  series  of  attacks  the  FTC  has 
launched  on  ads  used  by  some  well-known 
Arms,  Including  Coca-Cola.  Du  Pont,  Fire- 
stone, and  Standard  Oil  of  California. 

This  new  regard  for  the  consumer's  wrath 
also  extends  to  my  own  agency,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 

Even  the  telephone  company.  In  some  parts 
of  the  nation,  appears  to  be  placing  a  new 
emphasis  on  product  quality.  Just  after 
Christmas  the  New  Tork  Telephone  Company 
ran  ads  In  Manhattan  newspapers  apologiz- 
ing for  the  poor  telephone  service  that  has 
annoyed  Its  customers  the  past  several  years, 
and  promised  the  consumer  "the  service  you 
want  and  deserve."  Whether  the  cost  of  such 
corporate  advertising  should  properly  be 
passed  on  to  telephone  subscribers  is  a  ques- 
tion before  the  FCC  and  state  commissions. 
But  It  at  least  shows  that  we've  attracted  the 
attention  of  one  of  America's  very  largest 
corporations. 

I  detect  at  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  a  new  regard  for  the  consumer 
that  has  a  chance  of  taking  root.  Indeed,  the 
PCC  has  Just  completed  Its  most  Intensive 
decade  of  activity  In  the  commission's  his- 
tory,* and  much  of  the  most  recent  decision 
making  shows  every  sign  of  having  been  dis- 
tinctly prodded  by  public  representation. 

Like  Chairman  Kirkpatrlck  of  the  FTC, 
Chairman  Dean  Bttrch  of  the  FCC  has  been 
Increasingly  disposed  to  allow  citizens  to  at 
least  plead  their  own  cases  against  the  corpo- 
rations that  have  so  long  dominated  agency 
decision  making.  To  be  heard  Is  not  to  pre- 
vail, but  It  at  least  feels  better  than  being 
kicked  out  the  door;  It's  a  radical  change  at 
the  FCC,  and  Dean  Burch  Is  entitled  to  con- 
siderable credit  for  It. 

As  early  as  last  September,  Chairman 
Burch  warned  broadcasters  of  the  "new 
mood  of  skepticism  at  the  FCC  about  broad- 
caster performance."*  Since  then  the  Chair- 
man has  taken  tough  stands  on  children's 
television,  some  racial  Issues,  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  cigarette  ads  from  television.  The 
trade  press,  obvlotisly  disturbed,  says  Chair- 
man Burch  is  showing  "some  signs  of  being 
a  consumer's  man,  of  all  things."  '  I'd  prefer 
to  hold  such  Judgments  until  the  "proposed 
rule  makings"  have  been  finally  disposed  of. 
but  at  least  the  consumer  tide  Is  making 
waves,  even  If  small,  at  my  own  commission. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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Long  defiant  of  calls  for  reform  in  tiuh 
Important  areas  as  selling  cigarettes  in  the 
face  of  health  warnings,  overcommercl&lizs- 
tlon,  treating  children  as  consumers,  usurp- 
ing prime  time  for  mass  tastes,  and  refusLog 
to  program  to  minority  Interests,  the  reac- 
tionary, profit-hungry  minority  in  the  broad- 
casting  establishment  Is  finally  beglaaiog  to 
reap  Us  own  "harvest  of  shame"  from  the 
sterile  seeds  It  has  been  sowing.  Some  recent 
examples: 

1.  When  reports  began  to  circulate  that 
cigarette  makers  Intended  to  skirt  the  law 
banning  radio-TV  advertising  of  cigarettes, 
which  became  effective  January  2,  Chairman 
Burch  summoned  the  tobacco  Industry  to  hU 
office  and  extracted  the  industry's  promise  to 
obey  "the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the 
law."  The  meeting  was  called  after  the  1*00 
got  wind  of  cigarette  manufacturers  reported 
plans  to  advertise  pljje  tobacco  In  packages 
similar  to  cigarette  packages,  and  to  promote 
huge  sporting  events  named  after  prominent 
cigarette  brands. 

2.  The  Commission  recently  voted  4  to  3 
to  take  a  detailed  look  at  children's  television 
programming  to  see  If  It  la  "satUfactory  in 
relation  to  the  high  public  considerations 
Involved."  The  FCC  action  was  prompted  by 
a  petition  from  Action  for  Children's  Tele- 
vision, a  Boeton-bassd  cltlsens  committee, 
which  urged  the  PCC  to  adopt  rules  prohibit- 
ing advertising  on  children's  television,  and 
requiring  stations  to  air  at  least  14  hours  of 
children's  shows  weekly. 

3.  Agreements  giving  citizen  committees  In 
local  communities  a  voice  In  broadcast  pro- 
gramming, until  recently  nonexistent.  Is  now 
becoming  conunonplace.  Earlier  this  month 
Capital  Cities  Broadcasting  Corp.  agreed  with 
the  Citizens  Communications  Center,  a 
Washington  public  Interest  law  firm,  to  com- 
mit 81  million  over  the  next  three  years  to 
minority  programming  in  Philadelphia,  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  and  Fresno,  California, 
where  Capital  Cities  hopes  to  acquire  sta- 
tions in  a  complex  tllO  million  transfer  of 
control  from  Triangle  Publications.  Inc.  This 
pattern  of  negotiation  with  broadcasters  for 
Improved  programming  and  minority  hiring 
has  been  followed  In  Texarkana.  Rochester, 
Atlanta,  Nashville.  Memphis,  Mobile,  Youngs- 
town,  Chicago — and  is  extending  throughout 
the  country. 

4.  The  PCC  Is  now  In  the  midst  of  a 
lengthy  study  of  specialized  common  ear- 
ners— the  public  need  for  It,  the  benefits  for 
the  public,  and  the  need  for  expeditious 
action.  This  is  new.  It  represents  the  &nt 
large-scale  attempt  to  consider  competition 
for  the  national  telephone  monopoly,  the 
Bell  System.  The  FCC's  task  Is  to  evaluate 
these  proposals  in  ways  that  consider  the 
best  Interest  of  all  parties — including  the 
phone  company.  The  Issues  are  complex.  But 
what  Microwave  Communications,  Inc.,  and 
others  are  attempting  to  do  Is  to  offer  spe- 
cialized data  communications  users  low  cost, 
reliable,  flexible,  and  Individually  tailored 
communications  on  a  point-to-point  basit 
eonong  the  customers'  own  Individual  offices, 
plants,  campuses,  and  so  forth. 

5.  The  FCC  Just  last  week  launched  a  full- 
scale  Investigation  Into  charges  that  AT&T 
discriminates  against  Negroes,  women,  and 
Spanish-surnamed  Americans.  This  is  one 
of  the  first  times  a  federal  regulatory  agency 
has  scrutinized  the  employment  practices  of 
an  Industry  whose  rates  It  regulates. 

This  Is  only  a  sampling  of  some  of  the 
Important  recent  trends  that  have  surfaced 
at  my  own  agency  In  response  to  citizen  out- 
rage and  corporate  abuse. 

VI 

But  tangible  progress,  and  hope  for  more, 
are  just  reasons  to  put  on  more  pressure, 
not  to  let  up. 

Last  July  I  had  the  opportunity  to  do  a 
survey  of  the  anti-consumer  actions  of  the 
FCC.*  Since  that  survey,  the  list  of  abuses 
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KM  continued  to  grow,  notwithstanding  the 
liens  of  improvement  I  mentioned  earlier: 

1  The  Commission  has  refused  to  approve 
an  agreement  that  would  have  allowed  a 
Texas  television  station  to  reimburse  the 
United  Church  of  Christ  for  expenses  the 
-hurch  incurred  in  helping  Negroes  oppose 
the  station's  license  renewal.  The  church 
dropped  the  costly  fight  after  the  station 
erudfrtngly  promised  to  improve  black  hlr- 
vng  and  programming  If  the  Commission 
hiwl  chosen  to  approve  the  $15,000  reimburse- 
ment It  could  have  set  a  powerful  precedent 
to  encourage  local  public-Interest  groups  to 
a«ht  as  'private  attorney  generals"  In  forc- 
ing stations  to  do  what  the  PCC  Is  unable 
or  unwlUlng  to  do:  upgrade  their  per- 
formance. 

2  The  Commission  has  rejected  a  petition 
by  Friends  of  the  Earth,  a  New  York  City- 
tMsed  ecology  committee,  that  wanted  spot 
advertisements  aired  to  point  up  the  less 
glamorous  polluting  effect  of  America's 
•automotive  life-style."  There  Is  ample  legal 
precedent  for  the  Commission  to  encourage 
American  television  to  put  Its  automotive 
fantasies  aside,  pull  Its  head  out  of  the  smog, 
and  put  the  most  potent  merchandising  tool 
yet  developed  by  man — the  spot  ad — to  work 
tn  curing  Instead  of  creating,  In  addressing 
rather  than  avoiding,  one  of  America's  great- 
est socUl  Uls:  pollution. 

3.  Though  cigarette  commercials  have  been 
off  the  air  since  the  Congressional  approved 
January  2  cut-off  date,  the  Commission  has 
not  done  all  that  it  might  to  insure  that 
Americans  continue  to  receive  adequate 
alerts  on  the  smoking  perils.  In  a  recent  order 
the  Commission  suggested  broadcasters  may 
have  a  general  public  interest  duty  to  con- 
tinue airing  the  spot  announcements.  In  fact, 
leading  court  precedent  would  have  allowed 
the  Commission  to  be  much  tougher  In  re- 
quiring that  the  broadcaster  continue  to  get 
vital  health  messages  to  the  American  public. 

4.  And,  of  course,  my  Commission  has  a 
long  and  undistinguished  history  of  finding 
the  public  Interest  served,  and  renewal  of 
licenses  warranted,  for  stations  with  the 
most  undistinguished  programming  records 
Imaginable,  with  dozens  of  technical  viola- 
tions, or  even,  In  one  instance  a  station 
charged  with  bilking  advertisers  of  $41,000 
through  fraud. 

With  government  agencies  performing  this 
way,  no  wonder  the  people  are  beginning  to 
demand  new  consumer  protectors,  private 
and  governmental,  to  restrain  the  agency- 
corporate  Interest  alliance — what  Mason  Wil- 
liams calls  "The  U.S.  Government,  Inc." 

Prom  swindles  In  the  computer  dating  In- 
dustry to  lagging  smoke  abatement  programs 
In  the  airline  mdustry,  the  evidence  Is  that 
you  m  the  consumer  movement  have  a 
monumental  task  ahead.  Only  last  week  the 
latest  report  from  Nader's  Raiders,  this  one 
a  sweeping  378-page  book  titled  The  Water 
Lords,  detailed  how  the  largest  producer  of 
paper  bags  In  the  world  is  also  sm  "outlaw" 
polluter  guilty  of  polsonlne  the  Savannah 
River  In  Georgia.* 

Often  American  Industry  seems  so  slow- 
footed  and  unimaginative  that  our  great 
technological  nation  may  suffer  the  humilia- 
tion of  seeing  foreign  countries  solve  otir 
problems  for  us. 

Virginia  H.  Knauer,  the  President's  special 
assistant  for  consumer  affairs,  believes  the 
Japanese  will  be  the  first  nation  to  develop 
a  nonpollutlng  car  engine.  The  Germans,  she 
says,  will  be  the  first  on  the  market  with  an 
effective  bumper. 

The  American  marketplace  Is  the  scene  of 
countless  smaller  crimes  every  day.  Estimates 
are  that  consumer  losses  on  Just  home  repair 
rackets  may  be  In  the  billions  of  dollars  an- 
nually. The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
indicates  that  about  $1  blUlon  a  year,  as  a 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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conservative  estimate,  is  spent  on  worthless 
or  extravagantly  misrepresented  quack  de- 
vices, drugs,  food,  and  cosmetics. 

The  latest  oil  slick  off  one  of  our  coasts 
somehow  symbolizes  the  sticky,  frustrating, 
nearly  Impossible  Job  the  nation's  citizens 
have  in  bringing  the  corporations  to  account. 

vn 

Hanging  over  the  battlefield  like  a  fog  Is 
the  mounting  evidence  of  manufacturer 
pressure  on  the  newspapers  and  broadcast 
media. 

Congressman  Leonard  K.  Parbsteln  of  New 
York  has  uncovered  more  than  20  case  his- 
tories of  supermarkets  and  food  manufac- 
turers attempting  to  use  their  advertising  to 
eliminate  critical  news  stories  or  place  favor- 
able publicity  under  the  guise  of  news.  The 
news  media  receive  some  $2  billion  a  year  In 
revenue  from  food  advertising  alone.  Some 
examples  of  abuse  Involve  the  withdrawal  of 
advertising  altogether.  Others  Involve  boy- 
cotting subject  areas  that  food  advertisers 
don't  like.  Still  others  involve  the  outright 
killing  of  consumer  stories  as  a  result  of  food 
advertiser    objection.    Variety    regularly    re- 
ports on  such  pressures  on  commercial  (and 
educational)  broadcasters.  The  latest  expose 
Involves  Coca  Cola's  pressure  on  NBC  because 
of  Its  documentary  on  migrant  workers  cri- 
tical of  the  company,  CBS'  softer  comment, 
and  the  switch  of  Coke's  advertising  to  CBS."> 
Congressman   Parbsteln    concludes:    "The 
result  of  this  type  of  pressure  Is  that  the 
public  cannot  look  to  the  news  media  for  full 
and   balanced   coverage  of  consumer  ques- 
tions." " 

The  Congressman  sought  an  PCC  investi- 
gation of  the  broadcast  aspects  of  the  com- 
plaints, so  far  with  no  results  at  all. 

Robert  J.  Choate,  a  nutritionist,  appeared 
before  a  Senate  subcommittee  to  complain 
about  the  "Junk  cereals"  television  mer- 
chandises to  the  nation  everyday.  For  years 
the  PCC  has  ignored  this  problem,  too. 

Just  how  far  will  we  allow  the  commercial 
exploitation  of  television  to  go? 

Today  there  Is  still  little  sign  of  a  cutback 
on  the  advertising  of  products  and  services 
whose  honesty  has  been  called  Into  question. 
This  poses  a  harsh  moral  question  for  the 
broadcaster  and  the  merchandiser.  Tooth- 
paste, mouthwashes,  cereals,  pain  relievers, 
sleeping  pills,  tranquilizers,  lawn  mowers, 
canned  soup,  sunburn  lotions,  tires,  razor 
blades,  automobiles.  Instant  breakfasts — all 
these,  says  an  Alfred  I.  duPont-Columbla 
University  have  been  accused  of  being  "use- 
less, misrepresented,  or  worse."  " 

This  Is  especially  true  with  respect  to 
drugs. 

Not  only  has  the  Individual  effectiveness 
of  many  pills  advertised  on  television  been 
challenged;  the  overall  Impact  of  the  nearly 
$300  million  worth  of  annual  drug  advertis- 
ing on  television  Is  becoming  a  subject  of 
grave  concern.  In  asking  Congress  for  a  study 
of  the  effects  of  this  flood  of  advertising  on 
the  nation's  youth.  Senator  Prank  Moss  of 
Utah  has  said: 

"The  drug  culture  finds  its  fullest  flower- 
ing in  the  portrait  of  American  society  which 
can  be  pieced  together  out  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  advertisements  and  commer- 
cials. It  is  advertising  which  mounts  so 
graphically  the  message  that  pills  turn  rain 
to  sunshine,  gloom  to  joy,  depression  to 
euphoria,  solve  problems,  dispel  doubt. 

"Not  Just  pills;  cigarette  and  cigar  ads; 
soft  drink,  coffee,  tea  and  beer  ads — all  por- 
tray the  key  to  happiness  as  things  to  swal- 
low, inhale,  chew,  drink  and  eat."  " 

Congressman  Paul  G.  Rogers  of  Florida 
wants  drug  manufacturers  and  networks  to 
voluntarily  phase  out  commercials  promot- 
ing mood  changing  drugs. 

vn 


Consumer  advocacy  may  be  coming  Into 
Its  own. 
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To  date  the  "test"  case  has  been  the  con- 
sumer revolution's  most  Important  strategy. 
There  are  some  very  recent  Indications  that 
the  test  case  will  become  an  even  more  use- 
ful tool  than  It  has  already  been.  Let  me  read 
to  you  Just  one  exciting  sentence  from  a  very 
recent  consumer  case. 

On  January  7,  1971,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals (DC.  Circuit)  decided  Environmental 
Defense  Fund  v.  Ruckelshaus,  giving  the  op- 
ponents of  DDT  at  least  a  partial  victory  over 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  the  course 
of  his  opinion.  Chief  Judge  Bazelon  wrote: 
"We  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  In 
the  history  of  the  long  and  fruitful  collabo- 
ration of  administrative  agency  and  review- 
ing courts."  " 

The  Chief  Judge  went  on  to  serve  notice 
that  there  Is  a  new  attitude  quickly  develop- 
ing In  our  high  Federal  courts:  Reviewing 
Judges  will  no  longer  defer  to  socalled  "ad- 
ministrative expertise"  where  Important  con- 
sumer and  ecology  questions  are  Involved. 
This  amounts  to  a  substantial  spur  for  all 
administrative  agencies  to  get  about  the 
long-neglected  business  of  policing  our  cor- 
porations and  prosecuting  the  public — rather 
than  the  private — Interest  on  behalf  of  the 
general  commonweal. 

I  find  this  heartening.  Indeed;  and  I  do 
not  think  It  Is  overly  optimistic  to  say  that 
the  Federal  courts  stand  on  the  threshold  of 
delivering  more  and  bigger  breakthroughs  on 
behalf  of  the  consumer. 

The  problem  for  you  now  becomes  one  of 
putting  the  pressure  on  with  increasing  dili- 
gence. 

Here  is  where  broad-based  citizens  lob- 
bies could  become  an  Incisive  cutting  edge 
for  social  change. 

Consider  Just  three  suggestions: 

1.  What  our  regulatory  process  sorely  needs 
now  are  strong.  Independent  public  Interest 
law  firms,  along  the  lines  outlined  by  Ralph 
Nader  and  others,  so  the  law's  vaunted  ad- 
versary process  can  be  balanced  In  fact — In- 
stead of  gruesomely  dominated,  as  It  now  Is, 
by  the  law's  corporate  elite.  Here  Is  one  place 
the  citizens'  lobbies  could  begin  watching  the 
watchdogs  on  behalf  of  the  people.  Com- 
mon Cause  and  the  Consumer  Federation 
could  use  part  of  their  resources  to  fund 
talented  young  citizens'  lawyers.  In  effect  pri- 
vate attorney  generals,  to  participate  In  the 
adversary  process.  What  the  nation  needs  la 
a  thousand  Naders,  not  Just  one,  with  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars,  so  our  rusty 
legal  machinery  can  begin  humming  again. 

2.  As  another  starter,  a  prestigious  citizens' 
committee,  like  Common  Cause,  or  an  alliance 
of  national  consumer  groups,  could  begin 
keeping  and  publicizing  lists  of  recommended 
commissioners  for  the  various  Federal  regu- 
latory agencies  much  in  the  way  the  orga- 
nized bar  now  screens  Judicial  appointments 
for  the  President  and  Congress.  In  this  way, 
the  public  can  begin  to  see  to  It  that  com- 
missioners and  commissions  are  more  resjjon- 
slve  to  and  representative  of  America,  rep- 
resentative enough  to  Include  black  com- 
missioners, women  conrnilssloners,  academics, 
the  p>oor,  more  youth,  and  the  numerotis 
other  elements  of  contemporary  society — 
Including  the  consumer  element — that  are 
now  wholly  shut  out  of  the  regulatory  proc- 
ess. 

3.  It  Is  clear  that  the  Consumer  Revolution 
will  somehow  have  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
great  task  of  shunting  the  special  Interests 
aside  In  order  to  get  accurate  and  truthful 
Information  on  products  and  their  disastrous 
Bide  effects. 

A  variety  of  new  techniques  will  have  to 
emerge. 

Ralph  Nader  and  his  raiders  have  success- 
fully made  the  jump  Into  television  with  a 
new  consumer  series  on  a  Boston  television 
station;  the  series  Is  being  distributed  to  non- 
conunerclal  stations  across  the  nation,  and 
It  explored  such  topics  as  public  Interest  law. 


cxvn- 
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tbc  pollution  In  Savannah,  0«<n^a,  and  the 
effects  of  advertising 

But  we  need  many  more  such  new  Ideas. 
Perhaps  someone  In  the  consiuner  movement 
will  help  pioneer  the  "truth  spot"  on  com- 
mercial television,  the  logical  and  legal 
ertenslona  of  the  antl-conunerclal  as  it  was 
first  applied  to  the  cigarette  manufacturers. 
We  need  the  video  equivalent  of  the  health 
warnings  now  seen  on  cigarette  packages 
applied  across  a  whole  range  of  dangerous 
consumer  products. 

We  need  new  devices  all  the  way  from 
street  theatre  to  new  magazines  like  the 
Waihiimton  Monthly — helping  the  nation 
recognize  that  the  American  system  Is  In 
trouble  and  that  there  are  things  you  can 
do  about  It. 

The  consumer  revolution  might  even  turn 
Its  attention  to  a  revitalized  American  radio, 
which  this  year  begins  Its  second  half  cen- 
tury. Radio  seems  to  have  suddenly  come  of 
age  since  television  took  over  Its  hackneyed 
situation  comedy  routines,  Its  stand-up 
comics.  Its  weekly  musicals.  "What  was  worst 
In  radio  has  deserted  for  the  glamour  of  the 
picture  tube,"  Richard  L.  Tobln  writes  In 
Saturday  Review.  "What  Is  left  Is  often  the 
very  best  In  music  at  many  levels,  news 
coverage  unparalleled  In  any  other  medium 
Including  TV  and  print,  some  of  the  most 
rewarding  talk,  sober  or  gay,  available  any- 
where."  >» 

a 

You've  done  a  lot. 

There's  much  more  to  be  done. 

These  are  exciting  times,  dangerous  times, 
for  democracy.  Whether  it  can  work,  whether 
it  will  work,  turns  on  the  commitment,  the 
Imagination,  the  energy,  the  generosity  of 
people  like  yourselves. 

I  am  heartened  by  the  progress  I  see,  and 
appreciate  your  Invitation  to  come  here  to 
share  some  of  these  thoughts  with  you. 

rooTNona 
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OTTO  OTEPKA  AND  THE  NEW  YORK 
TIMES 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  oKio 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  23,  1971 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
Augxist  of  last  year  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
winning  author.  Allen  Drury.  reviewed 
the  book.  "The  Ordeal  of  Otto  Otepka  ' 
by  William  Gill  and  concluded  his  sum- 
mary with  these  words: 

Read  It  and  weap  for  patriotism,  which 
sometimes  has  tough  going  along  the  banks 
of  the  Potomac. 

Although  the  case  seemed  resolved  sev- 
eral years  ago  when  Mr.  Otepka  Joined 
the  Subversive  Actlviti^  Control  Board, 
inaccuracies  and  possibly  worse  distor- 
tions continue  to  make  the  rounds 
regarding  the  facts  of  the  case.  For 
example,  recently  I  had  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  one  Federal  agency  the  in- 
adequacy of  a  form  reply  which  the  State 
Department  was  disseminating  to  in- 
quirers on  the  Otepka  case. 

Now  we  find  that  Mr.  Otepka  feels 
compelled  to  initiate  a  libel  suit  against 
the  New  York  Times  and  a  free  lance 
writer,  Robert  Sherrill,  for  defamatory 
statements  for  which  they  were  respon- 
sible. In  his  suit  Mr.  Otepka  also  charges 
that  "the  article  of  March  15.  1970.  was 
the  culmination  of  the  New  York  Times 
Co.'s  malicious  program,  evidenced  by 
previous  publications,  calculated  to  dis- 
credit and  defame  plaintiff.  Otto  P. 
Otepka." 

The  latest  developments  in  the  Otepka 
case  were  outlined  in  an  excellent  col- 
umn by  veteran  newsman.  William  Ed- 
wards, writing  in  the  February  6  issue 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Together  with 
the  text  of  the  complaint  which  ap- 
peared in  the  February  20  issue  of  Tac- 
tics, the  Edwards"  column  provides  recent 
background  on  the  case  at  the  present 
time,  and  for  this  reason,  I  insert  both 
items  In  the  Rkcord  at  this  point: 
(Prom   the   Chicago  Tribune,   Feb.   6,    1971 1 

Otxpka  RzArriBMS   Belzet  in  Justice 
(By  WlUard  Edwards) 

Washington,  February  6. — Otto  Otepka. 
who  fought  two  administrations  for  eight 
years  to  clear  his  name,  has  precipitated  an- 
other legal  battle  which,  he  hopes,  will  for- 
ever end  the  continued  circulation  of  false 
charges  about  bis  controversy  with  the  State 
Department. 

Last  Tuesday,  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  In  Baltimore.  Otepka  filed  suit  for  $4 
million  In  compensatory  and  punitive  dam- 
ages against  the  New  York  Times,  charging 
malicious  libel  In  a  campaign  to  discredit  and 
defame  him. 

His  purpose,  he  said.  Is  to  obtain  a  verdict 
before  Judge  and  Jury  which  will  constitute 
a  legal  barrier  to  repetition  of  allegations 
that  he  was  fired  by  the  State  Department 
for  criminal  conduct. 

The  Times,  in  an  article  published  Feb.  16. 
1970,  stated  that  Otepka  "was  charged  with, 
and  on  Nov.  6,  1963,  dismissed  for.  violating 
three  regulations  concerning  the  release,  de- 
classification and  mutilation  of  government 
documents."  Mutilation  of  such  papers  is  a 
felony. 

A   month  later,  the  newspaper  published 
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otepka 's  complaint  that  this  statement  wu 
untrue  but  did  not  give  him  a  retraction 

The  uncontradicted  facts  in  the  caic 
Otepka.  security  chief  In  the  State  Depsjtl 
ment.  first  came  into  confilct  with  hl»  tu- 
perlors  when  the  Incoming  Kennedy  admin- 
istration In  December.  1060,  asked  him  to 
waive  security  Investigations  for  a  niunber 
of  contemplated  appointees.  He  refused. 

In  the  next  two  years  he  was  demoted 
and  isolated,  and  his  telephone  was  tapped 
Finally,  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rujk 
ordered  his  dismissal  for  conduct  unbecom- 
ing a  State  Department  officer.  Otepks's  long 
battle  for  vindication  resulted  in  cancel!*^ 
tlon  of  the  dismissal  and  dropping  of  the 
charges  against  him.  He  was  reprimanded 
but  stayed  on  the  payroll. 

Otepka  was  not  satisfied.  He  was  on  the 
point  of  appealing  to  the  courts  for  a  rein- 
statement which  would  make  clear  that  he 
had  been  falsely  accused  when  President 
Nixon  nxDinlnated  him  to  membership  on  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board.  The 
President  thus  kept  a  campaign  pledge  to 
accord  'Justice  to  this  man  who  has  served 
his  country  so  long  and  so  well." 

With  some  reluctance,  Otepka  accepted  the 
assurances  of  advisers  that  a  Presidential 
nomination.  Senate  hearings,  and  Senate 
confirmation  would  be  the  equivalent  of  » 
court  opinion  clearing  him  of  all  charges 
alleging  misconduct. 

It  dldnt  work  out  that  way.  AtUckg  on 
his  record  continued  after  the  Senate  ap- 
proved the  nomination  on  June  24.  1960.  The 
State  Department,  which  employs  many 
holdovers  still  resentful  of  Otepka's  defiance 
of  authority,  only  recently  was  forced  by 
White  House  orders  to  revise  a  circular  lent 
out  in  response  to  routine  inquiries  about 
the  case.  The  Civil  Service  Commission 
agreed  that  It  conveyed  "misleading"  infer- 
ences. 

Otpeka's  altercation  with  the  New  York 
Times  convinced  him  that  he  would  never 
be  free  of  harassment  until  he  secured  a  legal 
determination  that  he  was  the  victim  of 
false  charges.  He  says  he  owes  It  to  his  family 
to  clear  the  record. 

The  suit  was  filed  at  a  time  when  Otepka, 
while  still  a  board  member.  Is  awaiting  reap- 
pointment to  a  five-year  term.  The  reap- 
pointment, submitted  by  President  NUon, 
was  allowed  to  die  In  the  1070  lame  duck  ses- 
sion and  must  be  submitted  agtUn  to  the 
new  Congress. 

Under  these  circumstances,  some  of  his 
friends  questioned  the  advisability  of  suing 
a  newspaper  which  has  unquestioned  In- 
fluence In  Washington.  Otepka,  who  never 
has  hesitated  to  challenge  bureaucratic 
powers,  maintained  he  had  no  alternative. 

He  is,  as  often  noted  before,  a  stubborn 
man  with  an  unalterable  faith  In  the  Justice 
of  the  American  system. 

[From  Tactics,  Feb.  20,  1071] 
Falsely  and  Maliciocslt  Printed 

Now  comes  Otto  F  Otepka.  Plaintiff,  by  his 
counsel.  Paul  O.  Kachulls,  Kachulls  &  Oope- 
tas.  of  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  and  Joseph  I.  Hues- 
man,  Lerch  &  Hueeman.  of  Baltimore,  Md.. 
and  makes  a  complaint  against  the  N.T. 
Times  Co.  and  Robert  Sherrill.  Defendants,  of 
which  the  following  Is  a  statement: 

1.  This  Honorable  Court  has  jurisdiction  of 
the  subject  matter  of  this  action  by  reason  of 
the  diversity  of  the  citizenship  of  the  parties 
litigant,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  acts  form- 
ing the  basis  of  the  suit  occurred  In  the  State 
of  Maryland  and  by  the  fact  that  the  relief 
sought  by  Plaintiff  herein  against  Defend- 
ants exceeds  the  sum  of  (10.000  exclusive  of 
Interest  and  costs. 

2  The  Plaintiff  l.«  Otto  F.  Otepka.  He  U  an 
Individual  residing  at  Wheaton.  Montgomery 
County.  Md.,  and  Is  a  citizen  of  the  State  of 
Maryland. 
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«  The  Defendant,  the  N.Y.  -nmes  Co..  Is  In- 
,Jnorated  In  the  State  of  New  York  and  has 
l^^^clpal  place  of  business  at  New  York, 

"'4 '  The  Defendant,  Robert  Sherrill,  is  an  In- 
dividual residing  at  Washington,  D.C..  and 
u  a  citizen  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

6  Otto  F.  Otepka  Is  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board,  Washington. 
DC  20446  duly  appointed  thereto  by  the 
President  of  the  U.S  and  subsequently  con- 
fljTued  by  the  Senate  of  the  U.S. 

6  Robert  Sherrlll.  Is  and  was.  at  all  times 
relevant  hereto,  an  agent,  servant  and/or 
employe  of  the  N.Y.  Times  Co. 

7  The  N.Y.  Times  Is  a  newspaper  of  general 
clrcuUtlon.  published  each  day  by  the  N.Y. 
Times  Co.  in  New  York  City,  and  distributed 
throughout  the  United  States  and  the  major 
capiuls  of  the  world 

8  The  NY.  Times  Co.  did  publish,  on 
March  16.  1970.  an  edition  of  Its  newspaper 
which  was  widely  circulated  throughout  the 
U5  and  more  particularly,  within  the  SUte 
of  ikaryUnd,  Including  the  communities  of 
Wheaton  and  Baltimore. 

9.  On  the  above  date.  The  N.Y.  'Hmes  Co. 
falsely  and  maliciously  printed  In  the  N.Y. 
Times  Magazme  section  of  said  publication 
certain  defamatory  words  and  statements  by 
the  Defendant.  Robert  Sherrill,  concerning 
the  Plaintiff,  Otto  F.  Otepka,  a  copy  of  which 
Is  attached  hereto,  marked  Exhibit  "A"  and 
made  a  part  hereof;  the  said  defamatory 
words  and  statements  being : 

•Otepka  was  charged  with,  and  on  Nov.  6, 
1963,  dismissed  for.  violating  three  regula- 
tions governing  the  release,  declassification 
and  mutilation  of  Government  documents." 

10.  The  aforesaid  words  and  statements  of 
Defendants  charge  the  Plaintiff  with  conduct 
necessitating  his  dismissal  from  the  State 
Department  of  the  U.S.A.  and  the  commla- 
Blon  of  certain  felonies.  These  publications 
defamed  the  Plaintiff  and  held  him  up  to 
public  scorn,  hatred,  contempt  and  ridicule. 
The  Defendants  Intended  by  these  words  and 
sUtenoents  to  Imply  that  plaintiff  was  guilty 
of  criminal  conduct  and  acts  against  the 
U.8A.  and  its  State  Department  and  viola- 
tion of  regulations  of  said  State  Department 
which  brought  about  his  dismissal. 

11.  The  aforesaid  words  and  statements  of 
the  Defendants  were  absolutely  false,  for  the 
truth  Is  that  the  State  Department  of  the 
U.S.  did  not  dismiss  Plaintiff  for  the  release. 
declassification  and  mutilation  of  Govern- 
ment documents  or  for  any  reason  what- 
soever. 

SEBVED  WITH    HONOR 

12.  The  Plaintiff,  Otto  F.  Otepka,  was  em- 
ployed by  the  U.S.  Government  as  Chief  of 
the  Evaluation  Division  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's OfBce  of  Security.  Mr.  Otepka  served 
in  this  position  with  honor  sind  received 
meritorious  certification  from  the  Secretary 
of  State,  John  Foster  Dulles. 

13.  The  defamatory  statements  were  pub- 
lished by  The  New  York  Times  Co.,  same 
having  been  written  by  their  agent,  servant, 
and/or  employe,  Robert  Sherrlll.  with  actual 
malice,  as  evidenced  by  the  follovrlng  facts: 

(a)  The  purpKJse  and  tenor  of  said  publi- 
cation of  Mar.  15.  1070  was  to  defame  and 
discredit  the  Plaintiff  and  to  subject  him  to 
public  scorn,  hatred  and  ridicule. 

(b)  The  malice  was  based  on  an  attempt 
by  The  NY.  Times  Co..  through  Its  agents, 
servants  and/ or  employes,  to  discredit  and 
defame  Otto  F.  Otepka  because  the  Federal 
Government  policies,  rules,  regulations  and 
laws  which  Otto  P.  Otepka  was  sworn  to  up- 
hold went  contrary  to  the  editorial  policy  of 
The  NY.  Times  Co 

(c)  The  charges  were  false. 

(d)  The  N.Y.  Times  Co.  and  Robert  Sher- 
rlll knew  the  charges  were  false. 

(e)  The  Defendants'  publication,  as  afore- 
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stated,  was  made  In  bad  faith  and  with  a 
reckless  disregard  of  the  truth. 

(f)  The  article  of  Mar.  15,  1970  was  the 
culmination  of  the  NY.  Times  Co.'s  mall- 
clous  program,  evidenced  by  previous  publi- 
cations, calculated  to  discredit  and  defame 
Plaintiff,  otto  F.  Otepka. 

(g)  Diftendants,  in  the  Mar.  16,  1970,  pub- 
/iftsiuosr  as  above  set  forth,  misrepresented 

and  deluded  the  reading  public  Into  believ- 
ing that  "The  Congressional  Quarterly"  was 
an  authoritative  government  journal,  when 
In  fact  It  was  not. 

14.  The  Plaintiff  has  been  Injured  in  his 
reputation  and  good  standing  In  his  com- 
munity where  he  lives,  to  his  damage.  In  the 
amount  of  One  Million  Dollars  ($1,000,000). 

15.  That  because  of  said  v.'lllful  and  mall- 
clous  publication  by  the  Defendants.  Plain- 
tiff Is  entitled  to  recover  exemplary  and  puni- 
tive damages  In  the  sum  of  Three  Million 
Dollars  ($3,000,000.00). 

Wherefore.  Plaintiff  respectfully  prays  that 
Judgment  be  entered  against  the  Defendants 
for  One  Million  Dollars  ($1,000,000.00)  com- 
pensatory daunages,  and  Three  Million  Dol- 
lars ($3,000,000.00)  punitive  damages,  plus 
Interest  and  cost. 
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us  older  people  when  the  time  comes  and 
leave  the  V.A.  Buffalo  general  hospital  for 
the  sick  who  need  that  kind  of  treatment. 
Leave  Batavla  for  the  old  and  senile  with 
plenty  of  volunteers.  Sounds  easy. 

All  we  have  to  do  Is  feed  them,  help  them 
around,  and  massage  their  backs.  That's 
what  I  was  doing  and  I  didn't  mind  It  at  all. 
I  am  50  yrs.  young.  The  volunteers  I  ran 
across  and  talked  with  all  seemed  quite 
happy  trying  to  make  themselves  useful. 

You  might  keep  this  thought  In  mind,  as 
some  day  soon  It  will  be  a  sleeping  giant 
who  will  soon  be  awakened.  "Aid  for  the 
elderly"  has  got  to  come  via  the  Govern- 
ment— rooms  and  homes  for  the  single  and 
the  married  ones.  Let  us  not  be  too  late. 


STRONG  EhaX)RSEMENT  OF 
NATIONAL  SERVICE  ACT 


ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  VA  CARE 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 


OF    NEW    TOEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  23.  1971 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
receive  letters  on  care  of  our  veterans. 
Usually,  we  hear  the  gripes,  the  com- 
plaints. 

Veterans'  Administration  medical  care, 
of  course,  is  not  aU  that  bad.  It  has 
lapses  because  it  involves  human  beings. 
But  considering  the  shortage  of  person- 
nel today,  care  generally  is  good. 

I  am  very  much  concerned  with  the 
problems  in  our  VA  hospitals,  including 
those  of  the  general  VA  hospital  in  Buf- 
falo. I  have  given  special  attention  to 
hospital  care  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  since  I 
came  to  Congress  in  1959. 

With  this  background,  I  was  pleased 
the  other  day  to  receive  the  following 
letter  from  a  recent  patient  at  the  VA 
hospital  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.: 

Having  recently  been  a  patient  In  the  V.A. 
Hospital,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  I  can  truthfully  say 
It  was  almost  a  pleasure  except  for  the  first 
8  weeks  when  I  was  on  the  critical  list. 

Other  than  that,  I  thought  the  place  was 
well  run  and  the  veterans  were  used  right 
except  for  the  troublemakers,  so  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  write  you  and  express  my 
appreciation,  Mr.  Dulskl. 

I  am  sure  most  of  the  time  when  you  re- 
ceive a  letter  re  the  V.A.  It  is  nothing  but 
a  big  gripe.  I  have  a  pretty  good  Idea  about 
which  I  write,  as  I  spent  almost  4  months  as 
a  patient. 

The  doctors,  nurses,  aides,  and  charwomen 
and  men  were  all  well  trained  and  did  their 
utmost  to  aid  the  veterans.  I  am  sure  you 
are  responsible  for  some  of  this  appreciation 
I  am  trying  to  express.  I  also  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  a  little  work  for  the  older  boys 
such  as  shaving,  etc. 

I  was  amazed  at  the  number  of  the  older 
p>eople  we  have  In  the  V.A. — some  of  them 
with  no  place  to  go.  Then  I  started  to  do 
some  thinking. 

Wouldn't  It  be  a  grand  place  at  Batavla  for 
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Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial,  entitled  "A  Practicable 
Alternative  to  the  Draft,"  appeared  in 
the  Sunday  Star  on  February  14,  1971. 
Since  hearings  on  the  draft  got  under- 
way in  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee today,  I  feel  that  it  would  be  a 
most  timely  editorial  to  Insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point : 

A  Peacticable  Alternative  to  the  Draft 
No  one  loves  the  draft. 

It  Is  Imposed  by  a  reluctant  government 
and  accepted  by  a  resentful  majority  of  the 
population  as  an  evil  necessity.  To  a  growing 
number  of  American  youths,  Involuntary 
service  In  the  armed  forces  does  not  appear  as 
a  reasonable  obligation  for  the  privilege  of 
American  citizenship.  Today  approximately 
half  of  those  called  up  fall  to  pass  the  physi- 
cal exam — roughly  triple  the  failure  rate  of 
World  War  II  draftees — a  figure  that  Is  more 
reflective  of  a  determination  not  to  serve 
than  of  a  deterioration  In  the  nation's  health. 
A  growing  number  of  draft-age  youths  Is 
vrtlllng  to  risk  losing  the  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship altogther,  to  choose  prison  over  induc- 
tion or  to  leave  the  country  when  the  draft 
call  arrives. 

The  immediate  Impetus  In  this  flight  from 
service — the  war  In  Indochina — is  being 
brought  to  an  end.  But  even  assuming  that 
the  American  ground  combat  role  will  be 
ended  by  1972,  it  cannot  be  assumed  that 
the  problem  of  draft  resistance  will  end  with 
It.  The  prolonged  application  of  selective 
service  to  provide  the  manpower  for  a  glow- 
ingly unpopular  war  has  given  all  Americans 
the  chance  to  see  the  draft  for  what  It  Is: 
An  Inherently  Inequitable  and  unjust  system 
that  penalizes  the  p)oor  and  the  uneducated. 
The  sour  taste  will  persist  long  after  the 
last  American  combat  soldier  has  left  Viet- 
nam, and  no  amount  of  Inspirational  ha- 
ranguing will  sweeten  It. 

The  military  draft  has  historically  been 
sold  to  the  public  on  the  ground  that  there 
Is  no  realistic  alternative.  More  recently,  a 
partial  alternative  has  been  actively  pro- 
moted by  President  Nixon  In  his  drive  for 
an  all-volunteer  army.  It  Is  entirely  pKJssible 
that,  as  the  fighting  In  Vietnam  nears  the 
zero  point,  the  Inducements  of  higher  pay,  re- 
laxed discipline  and  beefed-up  fringe  bene- 
fits will  produce  enough  volunteers  to  meet 
the  country's  military  manpower  require- 
ments. But  no  one  seriously  believes  that  If 
a  future  crisis  Increases  those  requirements 
the  volunteers  will  take  up  the  slack.  In 
fact,  the  only  realistic  assumption  must  be 
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that  in  the  event  of  a  new  hot  confrontation 
similar  to  Korea  or  Vietnam,  the  rate  ol 
voluntary  enlistment  would  drop  off  precipi- 
tously. As  a  result,  the  selective  service  ma- 
chinery as  presently  constituted  would  have 
to  be  retained  on  a  standby  basis,  ready  for 
Instant  reactivation  when  needed. 

Within  the  framework  of  the  military  draft. 
Mr.  Nixon's  goal  of  a  zero  call  la  a  worthy 
one.  There  Is.  however,  a  true  alternative  to 
the  draft,  an  alternative  that  Is  In  use  to- 
day in  other  democratic  countries.  There  Is 
universal  service. 

The  concept  of  universal  service,  the  sys- 
tem whereby  all  citizens — men  and  women — 
are  called  on  to  donate  a  set  period  of  their 
youth  to  the  society,  answers  the  problem  of 
the  unfairness  of  the  military  draft  The 
fact  of  Its  universality  removes  the  inevitable 
Inequities  of  selective  .service 

But  even  if  one  accepts  the  principle  that 
a  citizen  owes  a  debt  of  labor  in  return  for 
hla  citizenship — a  thesis  that  Is  a  lofrlcal  but 
radical  departure  from  the  traditional  Amer- 
ican concepts  of  freedom — formidable  practi- 
cal obstacles  remain.  In  the  United  States, 
universal  service  would  mean  the  registra- 
tion, the  processing  and  the  assignment  of 
up  to  30  million  people,  a  bureaucratic  un- 
dertaking of  staggering  proportions.  The  ex- 
pense of  such  an  operation  might  well  eclipse 
the  present  military  budge».  There  Is  the 
lively  possibility  that.  If  the  youths  were 
given  a  free  choice  between  military  and 
civilian  service,  the  military  ranks  would  be 
dangerously  understaffed  while  the  civilian 
agencies  would  be  desperate  to  Qnd  work  for 
millions  of  hands. 

Even  if  all  these  possible  difficulties  could 
be  overcome,  one  major  stumbling  block 
would  remain:  The  U.S.  Constitution.  It  Is 
generally  conceded  that  the  present  selective 
service  law  narrowly  skirts  the  line  of  the 
13th  Amendment's  ban  on  Involuntary  servi- 
tude. Universal  service.  In  the  opinion  of 
many  constitutional  authoritlee,  would  cross 
that  imprecise  border  Into  unconstitu- 
tionality. 

True  universal  service,  then,  may  be  im- 
possible In  the  framework  of  American  con- 
stitutional democracy.  But  might  it  not  be 
possible  to  adapt  the  ixniversal  service  con- 
cept to  the  special  circumstances  of  a  nation 
as  vast,  as  powerful  and  as  secure  as  the 
United  States?  Might  not  a  form  of  selective 
service  be  evolved  that  would  be  constitu- 
tional, that  would  meet  present  and  foresee- 
able military  manpower  requirements,  that 
would  retain  the  necessary  features  of  the 
draft  and  yet  would  be  clearly  superior  to 
the  present  Selective  Service  Act? 

The  answer  is  that  it  is  possible.  It  has, 
in  fact,  already  been  proposed. 

The  proposal  was  called  the  National  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1070.  This  year,  it  will  be  called 
the  National  Service  Act  of  1971.  And  this 
year.  Congress  should  give  the  bill  the  atten- 
tion it  deserves. 

The  bill  is  described  by  its  author.  Repre- 
sentative Jonathan  Bingham  of  New  York,  as 
"a  distinctly  limited  national  service  sys- 
tem." It  would  be  limited,  at  least  at  the 
outset,  to  men.  a  restriction  that  might  im- 
prove its  chances  of  passing  the  constitu- 
tional test  and  that  would  bring  the  bu- 
reaucracy and  the  expenses  within  the  outer 
limits  of  possibility. 

EseentLally,  the  bill  wovUd  give  a  young 
man  three  choices.  He  could  volunteer  for 
the  military.  He  could  volimteer  for  civilian 
service,  selecting  between  such  programs 
as  VISTA  and  the  Peace  Corps  (or  actlviues 
such  as  day  care  of  children  and  the  elderly, 
education  and  hospital  services),  or  he 
oould  Join  a  specially  created  Civilian  Serv- 
ice Corps  which  would  foc\u  on  inner-city 
Improvements  and  conservation.  The  third 
alternative  would  be  to  volunteer  for  neither 
military  nor  civilian  service,  and  to  take  his 
chances  with  a  draft  lottery  that  would  re- 
main In  effect  to  fill  out  the  military  re- 
quirements not  met  voluntarily. 
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As  an  added  inducement  for  military 
volunteers,  the  bill  would  peg  the  pay  for 
civilian  service  at  the  subsistence  level,  and 
would  make  the  term  of  service  longer  than 
the  military  hitch.  In  addition,  a  declara- 
tion of  war  by  Congress  would  mean  that 
those  who  had  chosen  civilian  service  would 
be  liable  for  the  military  draft,  while  those 
who  completed  a  term  In  the  armed  forces 
In  most  drcimistances  would  not. 

Under  the  act,  the  conscientious  objector 
status  would  be  abandoned.  This  would  solve 
the  problem  created  by  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  of  last  July  15.  in  which  the  court 
ruled  that  no  religious  belief  is  required  for 
a  claim  of  conscientious  objector  status,  that 
the  applicant's  objections  need  only  be  "sin- 
cere" and  "deeply  held."  That  ruling,  flaw- 
leas  In  Its  logic.  Imposed  Impossible  demands 
of  subjective  Judgment  on  local  draft  boards, 
and  materially  improved  the  chances  of  the 
wealthy,  the  well-educated  and  the  articulate 
to  avoid  the  draft. 

There  are  indications  of  impressive  public 
support  of  the  Bingham  bill.  Congressmen 
who  co-«ponsored  the  bill  last  year  reported 
heavy  mall  running  10-to-l  in  its  favor.  Last 
spring,  a  special  national  opinion  poll  showed 
71  percent  in  favor  of  the  Idea:  in  the  ai-to- 
29  age  bracket — the  group  most  directly  in- 
volved— t.he  response  was  80  percent  favor- 
able. Another  sampling  showed  only  63 
percent  of  the  population  In  favor  of  an  all- 
volunteer  army. 

The  measure's  chances  of  survival  in  Con- 
gress must,  on  the  basis  of  past  perform- 
ance, be  assessed  as  doubtful.  Last  time  out, 
the  bill  died  quietly  In  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

But  this  year,  surrender  to  the  advocates 
of  the  selective  service  status  quo  must  not 
come  easily.  The  SelecUve  Service  Act  ex- 
pires next  June  30.  and  the  debate  over 
renewal  will  provide  an  opening  for  major 
reform.  Anyone  In  either  house  of  Congress 
who  tosses  the  National  Service  Act  aside 
without  a  careful  reading  will  be  doing  him- 
self and  his  country  a  serious  disservice. 
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HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  23.  1971 

Mr.  SCH"WENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
year  I  get  requests  to  speak  on  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  each  year  I  try  to  make  a 
contribution  by  exploring  aspects  of  Lin- 
coln that  I  think  are  worthwhile  as  we 
wrestle  with  the  Important  problems  of 
our  time. 

This  year  my  talk  dealt  with  "Lincoln 
Was  What  He  Read"  and  relates  to  his 
role  as  a  public  figure  and  especially  to 
the  Important  and  difficult  decisions  he 
had  to  make  for  his  country  in  a  very 
critical  time. 

So  that  others  may  benefit  from  this 
study.  I  am  offering  this  herewith  for 
the  Record : 

Lincoln  Was  What   He   Read 
(By  Pred  Schwengel) 

History,  said  an  American  sage  (Emerson), 
is  the  shadow  cast  by  great  men.  In  the 
same  manner,  the  lives  of  great  men  tend  to 
reflect  the  great  books  which  they  have 
read — not  in  some  merely  literary  or  aca- 
demic sense,  but  in  the  more  vital  sense  in 
which  great  literature,  nourishing  the  soul, 
enlarging  the  mind,  and  flrlng  the  imagina- 
tion, is  translated  into  the  very  stuff  of  life 
Itself.  Such  books,  filled  with  all  the  rich- 
ness and  depth  of  humanity,  grasped  and 
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transformed  by  the  power  of  the  im«ytn, 
tlon.  constitute  a  genuine  school  ot  UU  tv 
those  who.  In  the  words  of  an  ancient  prayer 
"read.  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest."  •  ' 
Of  no  one  was  this  more  true  than  Abe 
Lincoln.  Born  in  a  log  cabin,  he  had  little 
opportunity  for  a  formal  education.  In  itm 
than  twelve  months  of  schooling,  he  learned 
to  read.  He  learned  to  love  to  read— nothing 
was  to  influence  him  or  his  nation  more  than 
what  he  read.  Besides  that,  he  benefitted 
from  a  loving  home  where  learning  was  hon- 
ored and  transmitted  to  the  young.  Prom 
his  real  Mother.  Nancy,  the  child  Lincoln 
first  heard  the  majestic  cadences  of  the  King 
James  Bible.  At  age  10.  from  his  slater  and. 
then,  from  hla  step-mother,  he  received  en- 
couragement to  read,  to  learn,  and  further 
hla  remarkable  program  of  self-education. 
The  books  he  read  apart  from  the  King  James 
version  of  the  Bible,  an  ever-present  com- 
panion, were  among  those  works  which  the 
considered  Judgment  of  centuries  have  can- 
onized: Pilgrims  Progress  (whose  echoes 
were  to  be  heard  in  the  Second  Inaugural), 
Robinson  Crusoe  with  its  moving  portrayal 
of  heroism  In  adversity,  and  Aesop's  Fables— 
an  Influence  upon  Lincon  second  only  to 
Scripture  Itself.  "The  classic  literature" 
wrote  Bulwer-Lytton.  "is  always  modern."  it 
was  Lincoln's  good  fortune  to  begin  his  in- 
tellectual life  with  works  which,  however, 
old,  are  always  new — the  greatest  and  best 
of  the  past. 

Though  there  were  few  book  owners  in  the 
Southern  Indiana  of  Lincoln's  time,  he  Is 
said  to  have  found,  borrowed,  and  read  most 
of  tlie  volumes  to  be  found  within  a  wide 
radius  of  his  home.  Such  works  as  Parson 
Weems'  Life  of  Washington,  though  fairly 
unsophisticated  by  contemporary  standards, 
inspired  in  him  a  reverence  for  the  state 
papers  and  the  actions  of  the  colonial  lead- 
ers, and  the  Ideals  of  liberty  and  Justice 
which  they  established  and  extended.  "That 
flred  his  imagination  as  he  prepared  to  lead 
and  direct.  In  his  own  words,  ""I  recollect 
thinking  then,  boy  even  though  I  was,  that 
there  must  have  been  something  more  than 
common  that  these  men  struggled  for.'"  Hav- 
ing no  doubt  read  John  Adams'  appraisal  on 
the  Constitution,  "'"rhe  greatest  single  effort 
of  national  deliberation  and  perhaps  the 
greatest  exertion  of  human  understanding 
the  world  has  ever  seen,"  his  convictions 
were  deepened.  Having  met  and  know  John 
Quincy  Adams  and  the  depth  of  his  convic- 
tions, gave  him  a  feeling  and  belief  of  basic 
truths  in  government  that  were  destined  to 
govern  his  whole  life. 

Other  histories,  exercises  in  rhetoric  and 
elocution,  the  Constitution  and  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  the  great  speeches  of 
the  giants  of  bis  time,  such  as  Webster  and 
Clay — all  helped  form  his  mind  during  these 
early  days.  Oradually  he  built  up  a  library  of 
his  own  until.  In  later  years,  he  had  acquired 
over  300  volumes,  a  not  insignificant  numl>er 
for  that  time  and  place.  As  he  matured,  his 
reading  refiected  a  greater  range  of  Interest 
and  view:  during  his  first  years  at  New 
Salem,  for  example,  he  read  Olbbon's  Decline 
and  Fall.  Thomas  Paine"s  Age  of  Reason,  and 
numerous  other  works.  It  was  at  Salem  that 
he  developed  his  love  for  and  mastery  of 
Shakespeare,  Burns,  and  Byron,  committing 
vast  stretches  to  memory.  Like  Washington, 
he  delighted  to  make  reverent  use  of  Shake- 
speare for  common  needs.  We  have  the  testi- 
mony of  his  many  friends  that  he  hungered 
for  both  the  written  and  the  spoken  word, 
perceived  the  characteristics  peculiar  to  each, 
and  came  to  excel  In  both. 

In  Springfield,  he  turned  to  the  study  of 
Milton,  while  continuing  to  read  his  Shake- 
speare, Burns,  and  Bjrron.  His  partnership 
and  deep  friendship  with  William  Herndon, 
an  omnlveroua  buyer  and  reader  of  books, 
opened  new  vistas.  It  was  here  Lincoln  came 
upon    the    writings    of    Emerson.    Theodore 
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Parker  William  Ellery  Channlng,  and  the 
works  of  law  (including  Blackstone).  ety- 
mology, and  scientific  interest.  Novels  and 
biographies  were  not  usually  among  his  pre- 
ferred selections  as  compared  to  his  avid 
taste  for  poetry,  drama,  constitutional  law. 
»nd  humor,  the  last  In  a  tradition  of  earthy 
»lt  at  least  Shakesperlan,  if  not  Chaucerian, 
in  spirit!  Yet  It  was  as  wartime  President 
that  he  appears  first  to  have  read  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  novels.  Cervantes"  Don  Quixote. 
a  work  whose  haunting  melancholy  has  found 
fresh  life  in  every  age,  including  our  own, 
with  the  renewed  appeal  of  the  knight  who 
would  '"dream  the  Impossible  dream."  Truly, 
in  the  words  of  one  authority,  (Rufus  Lin- 
coln in  What  Lincoln  Read) ,  Lincoln,  though 
"not  a  man  of  the  schools"',  enjoyed  an  edu- 
cation "which  began  with  the  Bible,  Aesop, 
and  Bunyan,  was  enriched  by  Shakespeare, 
Bacon,  and  Milton,  and  had  ripe  culmination 
in  Plutarch,  Homer,  and  Cervantes".  His 
Weems'  Life  of  Washington  and  the  state 
papers  gave  him  convictions  on  the  sound- 
ness of  the  American  system.  In  such  an 
education  "'there  was  depth  and  breadth  and 
right  training  for  great  affairs.""  The  words  of 
Sydney  Smith  apply  so  well  to  Lincoln:  ""Let 
us  see  the  result  of  good  food  In  a  strong 
body,  and  the  result  of  great  reading  In  a  full 
and  powerful  mind." 

The  extent  to  which  Lincoln"s  reading — 
and  his  reflection  and  meditation  thereon — 
influenced  both  his  writing  and  his  actions 
provides  a  striking  evidence  of  the  role  which 
great  books  can  play  in  a  mind  both  "'full 
and  powerful.""  Thus,  in  counseling  a  deep 
respect  for  law  he  avoided  mere  adjuration 
of  "law  and  order";  rather,  he  penetrated 
to  the  heart  of  the  Issue.  " — It  will  be  much 
safer  for  all.  both  In  official  and  private  sta- 
tion.'" he  wrote,  "to  abide  by  all  those  acts 
(Of  Congress)  which  stand  to  be  repealed 
than  to  violate  any  of  them,  trusting  to  find 
immunity  in  having  them  held  unconsti- 
tutional.'" Again,  he  declared,  ""Let  every  man 
remember  that  to  violate  the  law  is  to 
trample  on  the  blood  of  his  fathers  and  to 
tear  the  charter  of  his  own  and  his  children's 
liberty.""  In  like  manner,  Lincoln's  basic 
political  philosophy  was  shaped  by  his  read- 
ing In  terms  of  a  profound  conviction  that 
moral  right  must  be  the  base  for  public  pol- 
icy. '"Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes 
might,  and  in  that  faith  let  us  to  the  end 
dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it." 
The  virtue  of  moderation  in  the  attainment 
Of  political  goals  would  be  best  to  serve  the 
common  good.  His  eventual  adherence  to 
the  new  Republican  Party  represented  his 
response  to  what  he  perceived  as  the  moral 
challenge  of  slavery  and  its  extension,  a 
challenge  which  neither  the  Whig  nor  Demo- 
crat Parties  had  met  adequately.  Thus,  on 
the  very  eve  of  his  great  "house  divided" 
speech  in  1858,  he  declared  to  the  hesitant 
and  negative  leaders  of  his  party  that  the 
time  had  come  for  bringing  the  plain  facts 
before  the  people  and  that  if  he  should  be 
defeated  for  telling  the  truth,  he  was  will- 
ing to  pay  the  price.  In  speaking  forth  what 
he  believed  to  be  right,  irrespective  of  polit- 
ical consequences,  he  dealt  a  blow  to  expedi- 
ency characteristic  of  his  whole  career. 

He  agreed  fully  with  Washington  that  ""re- 
ligion and  morality  are  indispensable  to 
political  prosperity"',  (a  paraphrase),  and 
that  nothing  can  be  politically  right  which 
is  morally  wrong.  Behind  this  beUef  lay 
Uncoln's  own  deeply  personal  religious  faith. 
Never  a  churchman  in  any  formal  sense, 
never  actually  aflUlating  himself  with  any 
particular  denomination,  he  respected 
church-membership  in  others  and  himself 
turned  for  counsel  and  guidance  to  many 
churches  and  preachers.  His  religion.  In  the 
words  of  William  Wolf  (The  Religion  of 
Abraham  Lincoln)  "was  not  static,  but  dy- 
namic in  Its  development.""  As  a  kind  of 
"Christian  without  a  Creed",  Lincoln  "won 
his  way  to  ever  deeper  levels  of  faith  In 
response   to   family    suffering   and    national 
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tragedy."  His  prophetic,  Biblical  interpre- 
tation of  American  history  Is  aptly  symbol- 
ized in  such  phrases  as  "'this  Nation  under 
God"'  and  '"the  almost  chosen  people"", 
phrases  refiectlng  his  sense  of  humility  be- 
fore the  mysterious  providence  of  God.  He 
wanted  and  struggled  to  be  on  God's  side, 
rather  than  claiming  that  God  was  on  his 
side. 

He  had  learned  moderation  from  many 
sources,  includinr  Scripture.  Though  the 
word  Itself  is  used  only  once  (by  St.  Paul) 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Phlllpplans — "Let  your 
moderation  be  known  unto  all  men",  the 
theme  of  temperance  and  restraint  Is  sounded 
again  and  again  throughout  the  PatiUne  let- 
ters Joining  with  the  ancient  admonition  of 
Aristotle  against  all  excess.  ""In  grave  emer- 
gencies'". v?rote  Lincoln,  "moderation  is  gen- 
erally safer  than  radicalism",  and  again,  "'We 
will  grow  strong  by  calmness  and  modera- 
tion."' "This  spirit  of  moderation  did  not  satis- 
fy the  abolitionists  or  the  cessationlsts  and 
while  it  was  hard  to  explain,  was  to  serve 
his  final  goals  of  preserving  the  Union  and 
freeing  the  slaves  so  well  and  effectively.  It 
may  have  been  this  spirit  that  led  him.  In  a 
letter  to  a  friend,  to  describe  the  kind  of 
church  he  would  Join:  "When  any  church 
will  inscribe  over  its  altar,  as  Its  sole  quali- 
fication for  membership,  the  Savior's  con- 
densed statement  of  the  substance  of  both 
law  and  Gospel,  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
they  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all 
thy  soul,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself', 
that  church  will  I  Join  with  all  my  heart  and 
all  my  soul."  Fanaticism  and  extremism — 
whether  political  or  religious — ^was  always 
abhorrent  to  Lincoln. 

Together  with  his  address  at  Gettysbtirg, 
the  First  and  Second  Inaugurals  are  repre- 
sentative of  the  heights  to  which  Lincoln 
could  attain.  In  the  first,  he  spoke  not  only 
for  his  own  troubled  time,  but  for  all  time 
in  his  appeal  to  contending  forces  to  hold 
fast  "'the  bonds  of  affection"  strained  by  the 
passions  of  the  moment.  His  faith  In  the  peo- 
ple and  In  ""the  better  angles  of  our  nature"" 
is  as  pertinent  today  as  in  1861. 

In  the  second.  72  words  express  the  great- 
est need  of  his  and  our — day:  the  reconciling 
work  of  charity.  The  simple  dignity  of  this 
address  (In  which  59  of  the  words  are  mono- 
syllables) clearly  reflects  the  ripe  background 
of  reading  which  has  shaped  Lincoln's  mind, 
giving  strength  and  clarity,  as  well  as  beau- 
ty and  grace,  to  his  style.  "With  malice  to- 
ward none:  with  charity  for  all",  may  we 
in  our  day  "do  all  which  may  achieve  and 
cherish  a  Just,  and  a  lasting  peace,  among 
ourselves,  and  with  all  nations." 


OUTSTANDING  YOUNG  AMERICAN 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or    MASSACHTJSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23.  1971 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Tammy 
Marcinuk  of  402  Kimball  Street.  Fitch- 
burg,  Mass.,  has  returned  home  from  the 
International  World  Games  for  the  Eteaf 
in  Adelboden.  Switzerland,  with  three 
Olympic  gold  medals  and  a  silver  one. 

The  22-year-old  student  at  Mount 
Wachusett  Community  College  in  Gard- 
ner, Mass.,  won  first  places  in  the  giant 
slalom,  the  downhill,  and  the  combined 
qualifying.  She  took  a  second  place  In 
another  event  as  well. 

Tammy  is  a  perfect  example  of  Amer- 
ican youth  bound  with  determination. 
Born  with  nerve  deafness.  Tammy  has 
never  let  this  interfere  with  her  compe- 
tition. Only  1  year  ago,  she  suffered  an- 
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other  setb£u:k  by  sustaining  a  broken  leg 
while  skiing  in  Aspen,  Colo.  Just  as  soon 
as  the  cast  was  removed,  however. 
Tammy  was  back  on  the  slopes  attending 
a  ski  racing  school  in  California. 

Five  years  ago.  Tammy  won  two  gold 
medals  In  another  international  compe- 
tition, so  winning  is  a  way  of  life  for  this 
fine  athlete.  I  congratulate  Tammy  on 
her  outstanding  achievements,  and  wish 
her  many  more  years  of  success. 


REVENUE-SHARING— A       PHILOSO- 
PHY AS  WELL  AS  A  FISCAL  POLICY 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1971 

Mr,  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  debate  we  will  witness  over 
the  coming  months  concerning  the  ad- 
visability— or  lack  thereof — of  President 
Nixon's  revenue-sharing  proposal  Is 
bound  to  be  lengthy  and,  at  times,  com- 
plex and  confusing  as  well.  Debates  on 
fiscal  policy  are  often  made  incompre- 
hensible by  sophisticated  statistical 
data — and  perhaps,  as  a  result,  It  Is 
easy  to  forget  the  major,  underlying 
issues  behind  such  policy  questions.  In 
the  case  of  revenue  sharing,  only  part 
of  the  debate  should  center  around  the 
monetary  theories  and  fiscal  data  of 
the  economists.  What  we  must  also 
thoroughly  discuss  is  the  central  philo- 
sophical thesis  of  the  President's  bold 
plan — a  thesis  I  interpret  as  meaning 
that  we  should  enact  a  "peaceful  revolu- 
tion" by  redirecting  the  decisionmaking 
emphasis  from  Washington  and  to  States 
and  local  governments.  "Power,"  in  Mr. 
Nixon's  words,  must  be  "turned  back 
to  the  people." 

Last  night.  I  had  the  privilege  of  ad- 
dressing the  Binghamton,  N.Y.,  chapter 
of  the  National  Secretaries  Association, 
at  which  time  I  tried  to  explain  why  I 
was  strongly  in  support  of  the  President 
on  this  critical  issue  of  the  new  decade. 
With  the  thought  that  it  might  be  of 
interest,  the  full  text  of  my  remarks 
follow : 
Remarks    by    Repeesentativt    Howard    W. 

ROBISON     AT     "EMPLOTER'S     NIGHT"     DllTNEB 

Meeting  of  Binghamton  Chapter,  Na- 
tional Secretaries  Assoc,,  Sheraton  Inn, 
Binghamton,  February  22,    1971. 

I  think  It  was  Euripides  (himself  possessed 
of  one  of  those  names  that  are  fun  to  say: 
"Eu-rlp-i-des"!) ,  who  first  suggested  to  us 
that,  "Man's  best  possession  is  a  sympathetic 
wife." 

That's  a  sentiment  with  which  I  would  not 
wish  to  quarrel — having  been  blest,  myself, 
with  a  wife  who,  by  and  large,  has  been  a 
most-sympathetic  one;  but,  at  the  risk  of 
brooking  her  temporary  misunderstanding, 
let  me  be  so  bold  as  to  suggest  an  amend- 
ment to  old  '"Rip's"'  literary  contribution, 
thusly,  that,  "Man's  second  best  possession 
is  a  sympathetic  secretary." 

Will  you  accept  that? 

Im  fairly  certain  tliat  all  the  men  here — 
as  well  as  those  not  here — who  have  ever 
risen  to  that  prestigious  point  of  being 
able  to  have  a  secretary  (God  bless  them!) 
would  readily  do  so. 

For,  I'm  using  '"sympathetic"  In  the  sense 
(as    I'm    svire    Euripides    did)    of   meaning 
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mutual  understanding — not  pity,  though  I 
Biispect  tber«  ar«  thoae  secretaries  who  pity 
their  boasee,  for  one  reason  or  another. 

But  If  that  boM — forgive  the  word:  what 
do  you  call  yours? — has  working  xoith,  and 
not  Just  for,  him  someone  like  you  out  there 
who  Is  "sympathetic"  to  him  along  these 
dictionary-taken  meanings  of  'sympathy'; 
"...  1.  Pitting  or  agreeable  correspondence 
In  qualities,  properties,  etc.;  harmony.  2 
Reciprocal  Uklng  and  underetandlng  arising 
from  a  community  of  Interests,  alms,  etc, 
and  compatibility  of  temperaments.  3.  The 
act  or  capacity  of  entering  Into  and  sharing 
the  feelings,  interests,  etc..  of  another  .  .  .", 
then.  Indeed,  he  is  a  lucky  fellow! 

His  success  Is  not  assured,  by  virtue  of 
your  presence;  but.  at  least,  his  chances  for 
success  are  Immeasureably  enhanced  there- 
by— and.  If  you're  that  kind  of  a  secretary. 
I  hope  whoever  it  Is  you  work  for  appreciates 
your  work. 

Now,  I'm  going  to  duck  the  National  Sec- 
retaries Association  theme  for  thU  year — 
"The  Law — Scales  of  Justice'— with  your 
forebearance,  In  favor  of  making  an  attempt. 
In  the  balance  of  my  remarks,  at  soliciting 
your  "sympathetic"  consideration.  In  the 
same  sense  of  that  word  as  we  have  been 
using  It.  of  what  I  believe  is  the  major  prob- 
lem— among  all  the  many  problems — facing 
our  Nation,  today. 

That  problem— towering  high  above  all 
others — Is  how  to  end  the  gathering  crisis 
of  confidence  we  (moet  of  us.  anyway)  have 
come  to  share  in  our  institutions,  including 
the  Institutions  of  government.  In  our  very 
way  of  functioning  as  a  society  and.  even.  In 
ourselves: 

Insofar  as  the  Institutions  of  government 
are  concerned,  unless  we  can  And  the  proper 
way  to  renew  and  restore  our  confidence 
therein,  the  whole  idea  of  participatory 
democracy — as  we  have  known  and  enjoyed 
It  here  In  America — may  well  be  In  danger. 
Certain  It  Is  that  we  have  been  living 
through  a  long  period  of  continuing  tur- 
moil— or  through  "...  a  long,  dark  night 
of  the  American  spirit."  as  the  President 
put  It  in  this  year's  State  of  the  Union  Mes- 
sage. And.  yet.  the  current  national  dis- 
temper reflects  more  than  Just  the  sum 
total  of  that  turmoil — and  considerably 
more  than  Just  the  gross  weight  of  the  bur- 
den of  discouragement  arising  out  of  the 
challenges  that  have  gone  unmet  during  this 
period. 

Instead.  It  reflects  the  attitude  of  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  Americans — and 
not  merely  young  Americans  or  thoae  who 
are  members  of  some  minority  group — who 
somehow  feel  that  they  no  longer  know  their 
country:  who  somehow  feel  that  it  has 
changed  while  they  have  remained  the  same, 
and  who  somehow  sense  of  vacuum  of  lead- 
ership— political,  cultural  and  moral — 
around  them. 

In  turn,  the  mall  I  receive  from  people 
such  as  you  reflects — and  now  on  a  dally 
basis — the  frustration,  the  skepticism,  the 
cynicism  and.  yes,  the  deep  suspicion  that 
has  grown  In  people  such  as  you.  as  a  result 
of  all  this,  towards  your  government,  and 
towards  the  people  who  try  to  serve  you 
therein. 

Indeed.  It  Is  true — as  John  Gardner,  for- 
mer head  of  the  Federal  Department  of 
Health.  Education  &  Welfare,  states — that; 
"The  American  people,  who  once  seemed 
endlessly  tolerant  of  ofBclal  bumbling,  are 
losing  their  patience,  not  Just  with  Congress 
but  with  the  quality  of  our  public  life  gen- 
erally. They  are  fed  to  the  teeth  with  power- 
hungry  politicians.  They  are  weary  of  self- 
serving  administrators  They  are  sick  of  being 
bilked  and  manipulated.  They  are  tired  of 
the  sense  of  powerleasness  that  eUHIcts  them. 
They  want  to  have  their  say.  They  resent  the 
unresponsiveness  of  their  governmental  In- 
stitutions." 

And.  capitalizing  on  the  general  public 
tmhapplness  growing  out  of  all  this — as  well 
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as  hoping  to  turn  the  same  to  some  good 
end — Mr.  Gardner,  now  as  head  of  a  citizens' 
lobby  known  as  "Common  Cause,"  has,  in 
just  five  months,  raised  a  stunning  II  6  mil- 
lion from  some  90.000  contributors — which 
Is  as  many  contributors  as  both  national 
political  p>artlea  generally  enjoy. 

Gardner  Is  not  alone.  Many  other  observors 
believe  and  suggest  to  you  that  "the  people" 
have  grown  powerless  before  the  great  Inter- 
locking machinery  of  our  society — that  they 
have  lost  whatever  capacity  they  once  may 
have  had  to  influence  the  course  of  events — 
that,  as  I  suggested  In  my  own  last,  monthly 
newsletter,  they  have  been  "...  relegated  to 
the  task  of  flllng  the  appropriate  papers  at 
the  appropriate  time  and.  on  election  day.  to 
pressing  little  levers  In  a  booth." 

But  we  have  touched,  so  far.  upon  only  the 
more-general  sources  of  our  national  dis- 
temper, and  can  add  to  the  burden  thereof 
such  more-speclflc  Items  to  be  fed  up  with 
as  this  listing  recently  compiled  by  Jack 
Germond.  head  of  Gannett  News  Service's 
Washington      Bureau;  .  .  dirty      water. 

crowded  highways,  higher  taxes,  muggers  and 
pursesnatchers,  smelly  air.  collapsing  transit 
systems,  rising  prices,  teachers'  strikes,  auto 
Insurance  premiums.  Vietnam,  bombings, 
dirty  streets,  hospital  bills,  rats,  the  Mafia, 
marijuana,  the  postal  service,  tainted  fish,  oil 
spills,  power-shortages,  dirty  movies  and 
stock  swindles — In  short,  everything  from 
green  beer  to  cancer." 

Did  Germond  miss  yo-ur  pet  peeve? 

If  he  did.  write  me  a  letter  about  It — be- 
cause people  are  doing  that  every  day,  the 
general  thrust  of  their  demand  being  that 
I  "do  sometMng"  about  whatever  It  Is  that 
Is  bothering  them; 

I'd  like  to.  believe  me.  for  I'm  probably  as 
frustrated — If  not  more  so — than  many  of 
the  people  who  so  write  me. 

But  the  point  we  all  really  need  to  con- 
sider— and  just  as  objectively  and  "sym- 
pathetically" as  possible,  for  we  are  all  truly 
In  the  same  boat — Is  where,  exactly,  if  all 
this  emotion  and  commotion  going  to  lead 
us? 

Is  It  leading  us  to  a  revolution  of  some 
sort? 

And.  If  It  Is — as  may  well  be  the  case — 
Is  that  going  to  be  a  "peaceful"  revolution, 
or  one  of  another  and  far  more  unfortunate 
kind? 

Well,  perhaps  In  a  sort  of  visceral  reaction 
to  the  obvious  frustration  that  grips  the 
electorate.  President  Nixon — as  you  know — 
has  placed  before  a  skeptical  Congress  his 
version  of  a  {>eaceful  revolution:  one  In 
which  (his  words)  ".  .  .  power  was  turned 
back  to  the  people  .  .  (so  that)  government 
at  all  levels  was  refreshed  and  renewed,  and 
made  truly  responsive." 

At  the  heart  of  the  Nixon  Idea  lies  the 
concept  of  a  "new  Federalism"  based — as  I'm 
sure  you  have  heard — on  the  thought  that  It 
is  time  to  reverse  the  flow  of  power  and 
resources  from  the  States  and  communities 
to  Washington  and.  through  a  process  called 
"revenue-sharing  "  to  start  the  flow  of  power 
and  resources  back  thereto; 

The  Nixon  plan  for  trying  to  take  some  of 
the  centrifugal  force  out  of  contemporary 
Federalism — under  which  our  central  gov- 
ernment in  Washington  has  grown  so  huge 
while  remaining  as  remote  as  ever — Is  simple 
and  direct  enough. 

First.  In  recognition  of  the  fiscal  crisis 
faced  by  most  State  and  local  governments — 
and  I  am  sure  you  are  well  aware  of  the 
problem  here  in  New  York! — he  proposes  an 
annual  Federal  contribution  of  $6  billion  a 
year,  to  begin  with,  to  b«  divided  among  the 
60  States  with  "no  strings"  attached  on  the 
basis  of  their  population,  with  a  small  bonus 
going  to  those  States  already  having  "rev- 
enue-sharing" plans  of  their  own.  New  York 
has  such  a  plan,  as  you  know — that  we  call 
"State-aid" — but,  to  make  sure  that,  in  those 
States  which  do  not.  a  fair  share  of  this 
fund  will  go  on  to  the  aid  of  local  govem- 
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ment  (cities,  towns  and  counties) ,  the  Pres- 
ident's plan  provides  that  48  percent  of  eacfa 
State's  share  will  automatically  "paa 
through"  Its  Governor's  hands  and  on  into 
the  hands  of  those  heading  the  lesser  mu- 
nicipal entitles  therein 

For  purposes  of  local  Interest,  you  should 
know  that  New  York's  share  of  thU  begin- 
ning $6  billion  would  be  »543  million— while 
out  of  that  amount  Broome  County  would 
receive  $866,000.  and  the  City  of  Blngbam- 
ton  $906,000.  Just  by  way  of  example:  all  of 
this  being  "no  strings"  money,  remember 
which  the  Board  of  Supervisors  or  City 
Council  could  apply  to  whatever  general 
government  purpose  they  saw  fit. 

Now.  should  this  come  about — which  Is  by 
no  means  certain,  since  the  Nixon  plan  now 
seems  to  be  In  deep  trouble  In  Congress- 
It  would  probably  not  mean  any  reduction 
for  you  In  your  share  of  the  State  or  local 
tax  burden:  no  one  should  mislead  you  in 
that  regard.  But  It  ought  to  mean,  quite 
clearly,  a  slowing  of  the  rate  by  which  that 
already-heavy  burden  has  been  steadily  get- 
ting heavier. 

I  sense  a  question  developing  In  your 
minds — reminding  me  of  the  story  of  th« 
women's  club  meeting  where  the  Treasurer 
gave  her  report,  saying.  "I  am  happy  to  an- 
nounce that  we  have  a  deficit  of  only 
$610.00."  Whereupon,  a  voice  from  the  rear 
said,  "I  move  we  give  It  to  the  Salvation 
Army!" 

For,  surely,  with  Uncle  Sam  awash  In  hU 
ovm  sea  of  red  Ink.  one  has  to  face  up  to  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  he  should  go 
deeper  into  the  red,  now.  to  ball  out  the 
State  and  local  taxpayers — especially  since. 
as  nuuay  of  you  have  already  written  to  ask 
me.  all  tax  dollars  come  eventually  out  of  the 
same  pocket,  don't  they? 

The  answer  Is,  of  course  they  do.  But.  even 
If  you  can  buy  only  a  portion  of  the  ration- 
ale behind  the  "full-employment  budget"— 
as  now  espoused  by  Mr.  Nixon,  and  to  ex- 
plain which  would  take  me  the  rest  of  the 
night — I  think  you  will  have  to  agree  that, 
looked  at  from  a  nationwide  fiscal  standpoint. 
It  Is  more  sensible  now  to  use  the  pre-emptive 
Federal  Income-tax  structure  for  purposes  of 
this  rescue  operation  than  It  la  to  ask  or  ex- 
pect State  and  local  governments,  with  their 
slow-growth  and  generally  regressive  tax 
bases,  to  somehow  come  up  with  the  money 
needed  to  avert  their  own  bankruptcy. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  New  York,  for 
Instance.  Is  already  a  "high-tax"  State.  The 
current  public  furor  over  our  Governor's  new 
budget  Is  ample  evidence  of  your  awareneas 
of  that  fact.  Politically  dlffloult  though  It  will 
be,  we  can — one  supposes — go  on  widening 
the  gap  that  already  exists  between  the  Ux- 
effort  we  make  and  that  made  by  the  cltlaens 
of  the  so-called  "low-tax"  SUtes.  But  we 
could  begin  to  even  up  the  situation — and  I 
say  we  should,  now — by  plugging  ourselves 
in  to  the  fast-growth  Federal  Income-tax  sys- 
tem whose  revenues  Increased  7.5  percent 
every  time  there  is  a  I  percent  increase  In 
the  Gross  National  Product! 

Of  course,  there  are  alternatives  to  what 
Mr.  Nixon  has  suggested.  Some  argue.  In 
pushing  such  alternatives,  that  the  people 
who  aperul  the  taxpayers'  money  ought  to 
bear  the  onus  of  raising  It— on  the  theory, 
evidently,  that  If  they  don't  they  will  be  care- 
less In  spending  It. 

Perhaps — and  more  than  a  few  of  you  have 
already  warned  me  against  sending  any  "no- 
etrlng"  Federal  money  up  to  Albany  for  the 
"big-spender"  there  (as  you  call  him)  to  use 
as  he  sees  fit!  If  you  feel  that  way.  I  cant 
do  much  about  It.  But  do  you  really  believe 
you  would  have  less  control  over  how  Federal 
moneys  returned  to  Albany — or  to  your  City 
Hall — are  to  be  spent  than  you  now  have 
over  how  Congress  might  spend  the  same? 
I  can't  believe  you  do.  for  that  would  mean 
you  no  longer  believe  that  "governnient 
olooeet  to  the  people"  has  any  meaning  u 
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a  tool  for  making  participatory  democracy 

work. 

The  Oovernor— and  your  mayor— are  going 
to  be  fully  accountable  for  how  shared 
revenues  are  spent.  But,  If  you  still  want  to 
M  the  other  route,  even  Ignoring  the  fact 
That  federal  revenues  have  already  been  re- 
duced  by  nearly  $7  billion  as  a  result  of  in- 
come-tax cuts  directed  In  the  so-called  "Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969"  (something  you  may  not 
even  have  noticed!).  I  suppose  I  could  be 
aaked  to  work  for  a  further  $6  billion  Federal 

tax  cut. 

But  If  a  high  Income-tax  State  like  New 
York  then  moved  to  try  to  capture  those 
"freed"  Federal  dollars,  probabilities  are  It 
would  do  so  mainly  through  Increases  In 
those  regressive  sales,  user  and  property  taxes 
which  already  nearly  wipe  out  the  progressive 
nature  of  the  Federal  Income-tax.  thus  let- 
ting the  overall  burden  of  taxation  fall  about 
u  heavily  on  the  poor — or  lower  mlddle-ln- 

ffgtxe taxpayer  as  on  the  aflluent;  and  that 

would  be  wrong. 

Still  other  voices  are  heard :  Some  demand- 
ing that  spending  at  all  levels— Federal. 
State  and  local — be  cut  back  sharply,  and 
budgeU  balanced.  Then  we  would  need 
neither  State  nor  local  tax  Increase,  or  reve- 
nue-sharing either,  for  that  matter! 
Sure— and  why  didn't  /  think  of  that? 
But.  as  one  who  has  wrestled  with  this 
problem  for  13  years  now.  I  know  full  well 
that,  outside  of  a  conunon  desire  to  clean  up 
the  "welfare-mess"  (for  which  I  believe  the 
Nixon  "welfare-workfare"  plan  Is  the  only 
solution),  there  Is  not  even  a  consensus  In 
this  room  as  to  where  we  should  even  begin 
to  cut  back  on  governmental  spendlng-pro- 
gramt! 

But,  there  Is  still  more  to  the  President's 
"revolutionary"  plan — and  let  me  get  to  that 
for  I  see  It  as  the  more- Important  part.  If 
It  Is  the  ot;eraZ/.  and  not  Just  the  fiscal, 
health  of  our  Nation  that  concerns  us. 

For,  besides  the  $5  billion  In  "general" 
revenue-sharing  we  have  been  talking  about. 
Mr  Nixon  Is  asking  Congress  to  establish  an 
annual  $11  billion  (again,  to  begin  with) 
"special"  revenue-sharing  kitty.  Into  which 
he  asks  us  to  put  $1  billion  in  "new"  money 
along  with  $10  blUlon-worth  of  Pederal-ald 
dollars  scheduled  to  go  out  during  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year  to  our  States  and  cities,  etc.. 
anyway,  under  about  106  programs  already 
existing  to  serve  purposes  ranging  from  anti- 
poverty  efforts  to  urban-renewal  projects. 
Specifics  as  to  exactly  which  narrowly-fo- 
cused, categorical  grant-in-aid  programs  (of 
which  we  have  over  a  thousand ! ) ,  are  to  go 
mto  this  kitty,  and  how  the  funds  therefrom 
are  to  be  divided  are  still  lacking,  but  the 
Idea  Is  that  State  and  local  governmental 
heads  could  take  their  shares  therefrom  to 
spend  virtually  as  they  see  fit,  deciding  their 
ovn  priorities,  and  shaping  their  own  pro- 
grams to  meet  their  own  needs,  without  a 
host  of  Federal  bureaucrats  looking  over 
their  shoulders! 

I  see  this  as  the  most-excltlng  feature  In 
the  President's  whole  proposal.  So  trying  to 
give  some  of  the  spending  power  Congress 
has  acquired  over  a  generation  bacfc  to  the 
people,  amounts  to  an  act  of  faith  in  them! 
The  sophisticates,  and  those  who  have  grown 
used  to  Buch  power  and  are  loath  to  give  It 
up,  now  express  In  opposition  to  this  Idea 
their  skepticism  concerning  the  people's 
ability  to  deal  with  their  own  affairs.  They 
point  to  the  imperfections  admittedly  exist- 
ing In  State  and  local  governmental  set 
ups— and,  without  directly  saying  so,  ques- 
tion the  competence  and  the  vision  of  those 
who  head  them.  Was  It  not,  they  say,  a  de- 
fault In  responsibility  at  State  and  local 
levels— a  vacuum  of  leadership  there — that 
flnt  led  the  Federal  government  to  move 
Into  so  many  of  these  areas?  Did  not  the 
people,  they  ask,  have  to  turn  to  the  Federal 
government  out  of  necessity,  and  not  out  of 
choice? 
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These  are  not  easy  questions  to  answer. 
The  arguments  thus  raised  against  now  re- 
verelng  our  course  are,  for  the  most  part, 
founded  In  historical  fact. 

But,  even  so,  one  must  ask — In  return — 
whether  the  Federal  government  has  suc- 
ceeded, or  failed,  to  find  solutions  to  the 
problems  that  plague  \is,  and  whether  It  has 
been  effectively  able  to  apply  those  solu- 
tions to  the  areas  of  need. 

The  recc«-d  Is,  of  necessity,  a  mixed  one.  In 
some  cases,  the  answer  is  "Yes";  in  others, 
the  answei  Is  "No,"  or  "Not  yet." 

But.  please  note,  that  Mr.  Nixon  Is  by  no 
means  trying  to  turn  the  clock  all  the  way 
backwards;  nor  Is  he  proposing  a  wholesale 
dismantling  of  the  entire  Federal-aid  struc- 
ture. 

We  now  spend,  through  that  top-heavy, 
overlapping,  jerry-built  structure  that  has 
taken  past  Congresses  a  generation  to  erect, 
about  $30  billion  a  year  In  aid  of  one  need 
or  another  of  State  and  local  governments. 
As  I  view  what  the  President  Is  attempting, 
It  Is  to  take  out  of  that  complex  maze — 
through  which  confused  Governors,  mayors 
and  school  administrators  now  wander,  hats 
In  hand — only  those  program  functions  which 
are  most  susceptible,  given  the  needed  flexi- 
bility, to  being  shaped  to  meet  a  particular 
local  problem.  The  rest — and  the  $20  billion 
or  so  to  be  spent  thereon — serving,  as  they 
do,  some  purpose  more  clecu-ly  national  In 
scope,  will  remain  about  as  they  are. 

That  makes  sense,  doesn't  it?  The  Gallup 
Poll  finds  It  does,  evidently,  to  people  such 
as  you — to  77  percent  of  you.  anyway,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  finding.  But  If  you  are 
an  educator — or  a  member  of  an  association 
of  educators — for  Instance,  and  have  worked 
years  to  get  funds  from  somewhere  ear- 
marked for  remedial-reading  courses  or 
sp>eclal  classes  for  the  retarded  students  In 
our  schools  (Just  to  cite  a  couple  of  ex- 
amples), you  would  worry  now,  wouldn't 
you.  over  the  chance  that  If  such  moneys  go 
Into  a  common  pot  your  schocrf  board  would 
choose  to  spend  them.  Instead,  on  teachers' 
salaries  or  maybe,  even,  school  construction? 
Of  course,  you  would — but  what  Is  so 
wrong.  I  ask.  In  thus  shifting  the  battle-for- 
prlorltles  away  from  Congress,  where  It  now 
centers  on  things  such  as  this,  and  back  to 
the  local  school-board  level  whose  meetings 
— If  they  were  attended  as  they  ought  to  be 
and  not  allowed  any  longer  to  fall  Into  dis- 
repair as  an  Instrument  of  cltlzen-power — 
could  display  the  same  genius  for  making 
democracy  work  as  did  the  old  New  England 
"town  meeting!" 

Here  In  this  example — as  In  a  nutshell — do 
I  believe  we  have  the  basic  elements  of  the 
choice  facing  us. 

We  can  go  on  as  we  have  been — adopting 
the  attitude  of  the  powerful  AFL-CIO,  as 
Just  enunciated,  that  "the  critical  needs  .  .  . 
(of  our  people)  .  .  .  will  be  by-passed"  unless 
these  specific  aid  programs  are  continued  by 
Congress  and  fully-funded;  or  we  can  go.  by 
whatever  path.  In  the  general  direction  Mr. 
Nixon  points  out,  to  see  whether  or  not 
something  constructive  can  be  done  to  help 
State  and  local  governments  meet  their 
proper  responsibilities,  with  the  help,  and 
Interest,  and  participation  of  their  citizens. 

I  see  these  as  our  only  tvro  choices,  for 
I  simply  do  not  believe  that  a  Federal  "take- 
over" of  the  welfare  system  and  all  Its  costs — 
now  being  highly  touted  by  some  as  a  third 
choice — Is  either  politically  feasible  or  de- 
sirable. Oh,  from  the  strictly  dollar  stand- 
point It  might  be  desirable  for  New  York 
for  our  State,  as  you  might  guess,  would  get 
a  lion's  share  of  that  type  of  "revenue-shar- 
ing"— If  It  can  be  called  that;  which  Is  the 
main  reason  I  dont  think  Congress  will  ever 
go  for  It,  and  that  those  who  now  promote 
the  Idea  are  engaged  In  political  shadow- 
boxing. 

But,  even  If  I  am  wrong,  and  OongroM  did 
adopt  this  Idea,  the  center  of  power — you 
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see — would  become  even  more-rlgldly  fixed 
than  now  In  Washington,  the  Instruments  erf 
State  and  local  governments  would  remain 
In  a  state  of  disrepair,  and  the  average  citi- 
zen would  be  left  adrift,  with  an  even  deeper 
sense  of  iaolatlon,  in  his  own  remote  sea  of 
frustrations. 

So,  I  suggest  that  what  all  this  bolls  down 
to  Is:  Just  how  much  of  a  chance  do  ■we 
want  to  take  on  ourselves,  as  citizens  wc«l.hy 
of  the  name;  and  how  much  of  a  chance  do 
we  want  to  take  on  our  capacity  to  restore 
that  sense-of-community,  now  almost  to- 
tally lost,  which  was  once  the  underglrdlng 
strength  of  what  we  have  called  the  Ameri- 
can way-of-llfe. 

Each  of  you.  In  your  own  way,  must  answer 
the  first  part  of  that  two-part  question.  But 
we  win  have  to  put  our  heads  further  to- 
gether on  the  second  part,  for  all  the  cen- 
tralization measures  we  have  adopted  this 
past  half  century — from  municipal  to  school- 
district  consolidation — have  tended  to  de- 
stroy that  essential  community  spirit. 

If.  therefore,  we  decide  to  go  the  revenue- 
sharing  route — as  I  hope  we  do — let  us  re- 
member It  Is  no  answer  to  anything.  In  and 
of  Itself.  But  that  It  opens  up  the  poeslblUty 
for  us  to  provide  some  answers — both  from 
within  ourselves  and,  by  working  together, 
to  find  ways  and  means,  even  in  our  larger 
cities,  for  what  I  would  call  "political  de- 
centralization" through  the  organization  of 
community  and  neighborhood  political  units 
capable  of  exercising  genuine,  well-defined 
governmental  powers  vls-a-vls  local  matters. 
Here  Is  no  political  glmmlckery — not  just 
another  political  scheme  designed  to  distract 
the  Nation's  attention  from  the  Ills  that 
afflict  It. 

Here,  liustead.  Is  a  great  Issue — perhaps  the 
greatest  of  our  time — and  one  upon  whose 
proper  and  wise  resolution  may  well  dei>end 
the  kind  of  America — and  the  kind  of  Amer- 
icans — we  shall  have  in  the  years  to  ootne. 
I  encourage  your  "sjrmpathetlc"  under- 
standing of  It,  as  such,  and  earnestly  solicit 
your  help  in  arriving  at  the  proper  and  wise 
resolution  thereof. 


INHERITANCE  TAX  REFORM 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1971 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  introduced  legislation  to  reform  the 
Federal  Inheritance  tax  system  as  it  per- 
tains to  small  farming,  ranching,  and 
business. 

In  simplest  terms  my  bill  would  permit 
the  executor  of  an  estate  to  establish  its 
value  for  inheritance  tax  purposes  by 
resorting  to  one  of  two  methods:  either 
the  earning  power  of  the  estate  as  evi- 
denced by  a  taxable  income  measure ;  or, 
the  established  fair  market  value  of  the 
estate. 

According  to  present  Internal  Revenue 
Code  provisions,  estate  taxes  are  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  the  fair  market 
value  of  a  decedent's  assets  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  In  terms  of  assets  such  as 
real  property,  value  Is  normally  deter- 
mined by  comparing  estate  property  with 
other  area  property  or  properties  that 
have  acquired  an  established  value  by 
virtue  of  a  recent  sale  between  a  willing 
buyer  and  a  willing  seller. 

While  in  theory,  this  method  of  asset 
valuation  has  the  merit  of  simplicity.  In 
practice  it  often  creates  financial  and 
social  havoc  smiong  those  who  are  sub- 
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Ject  to  It.  This  is  ti-ue  especially  in  the 
case  of  farms,  ranches,  and  businesses. 
I  say  this  for  two  chief  reasons.  First, 
land  speculators  often  pay  premium 
prices  for  property  used  for  develop- 
ment purposes  and 'or  for  tax  avoid- 
ance. While  this  clearly  benefits  the 
property  seller,  it  completely  dislocates 
the  valuation  of  property  for  inheritance 
tax  assessment  purposes.  Just  because  a 
few  parcels  of  land  in  an  area  are  sold 
to  speculators  for  say  S350  an  acre,  a 
nelghboiing  farmer  would  still  only  re- 
ceive the  going  market  price  say  of  $100 
an  acre  should  he  attempt  to  sell  his 
holdings  to  another  farmer.  Yet,  when 
property  is  being  valued  for  inheritance 
taxes,  so-called  government  experts  all 
too  often  value  a  decedent's  property  on 
the  basis  or  the  higher  speculative  land 
values,  rather  than  by  the  lower  real 
market  value  common  to  the  local  farm- 
ing or  business  community.  While  this 
is  not  an  official  policy,  this  is  what  hap- 
pens in  the  fleld  all  too  regularly,  as 
govenmient  appraisers  often  consider 
their  Job  to  be  centered  on  revenue  rais- 
ing— thus  the  higher  the  established  land 
value,  the  greater  the  tax  consequences. 
In  my  judgment,  this  is  not  right.  This 
practice  gives  rise  to  inequities  that  are 
unjustifiable  in  justice  or  in  conscience. 

The  fair  market  valuation  method  also 
creates  unjust  situations  because  the  fair 
market  value  of  fixed  assets  such  as 
property  is  often  quite  different  than  the 
earning  power  of  the  assets.  As  a  conse- 
quence, an  individual  with  little  personal 
income  who  is  left  with  a  substantial  in- 
heritance in  terms  of  its  fair  mar/et  value 
may  discover  that  the  earning  power  of 
these  assets  is  substantially  less.  Accord- 
ingly, he  would  have  to  either  sell  his 
holdings  or  borrow  whatever  amounts  he 
needed  to  pay  Federal  inheritance  taxes. 

To  illustrate  the  problem  I  am  talking 
about  in  graphic  terms :  Suppose  a  father 
died  and  left  a  ranch  to  his  only  son.  a 
young  man  fresh  out  of  the  service  and 
looking  forward  to  making  a  career  out 
of  ranching.  At  the  time  of  his  death  the 
father  had  no  personal  debts  and  his  real 
and  personal  property  was  worth 
$450,000.  Under  present  law.  $60,000  basic 
tax  exemption  is  applicable.  This  would 
reduce  the  size  of  the  estate  to  $390,000 
for  tax  purposes.  On  an  estate  of  this 
size.  Federal  inheritance  taxes  would 
amount  to  a  staggering  $110,500  or  28 
Ijercent  of  the  taxable  estate. 

This  sizeable  tax  burden  would  be 
bearable  if  the  son  had  independent 
sources  of  income  sufficient  to  defray  his 
tax  expenses.  But  suppose  he  did  not. 
Suppose  his  chief  means  of  meeting  the 
tax  levy  would  be  to  either  sell  his  fath- 
er's estate,  or  mortgage  it  heavily  to  raise 
the  needed  cash.  Well,  if  he  sold  the 
ranch  and  all  that  went  with  it,  he  would 
have  the  money  to  pay  his  inheritance 
taxes.  But  should  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, as  a  matter  of  public  policy,  struc- 
ture its  tax  system  in  such  a  way  that  it 
promotes  the  dissolution  of  family  farms 
and  ranches?  It  should  not.  but  It  has. 

But  one  might  say.  the  son  does  not 
have  to  sell  the  ranch,  he  coiild  borrow 
on  it.  thereby  raising  the  money  needed 
for  inheritance  tax  purposes.  Then  he 
could  operate  the  ranch  and  pay  back 
the  mortgage  out  of  profits.  Yes.  this  is  a 
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possibility,  but  $110,500  is  a  lot  of  money 
to  borrow  and  the  interest  on  a  loan  of 
this  size  is  quite  substantial.  The  magni- 
tude of  this  financial  undertaking  is 
demonstrated  by  adding  an  additional 
fact  to  the  example.  Assume  that  in  the 
last  few  years  of  his  life,  the  father 
working  on  a  fulltime  basis  earned  an 
average  of  $7,500  a  year;  a  situation,  by 
the  way.  I  have  often  seen  during  my  life- 
time association  with  farming  and  ranch- 
ing. Given  these  circumstances,  if  the 
son  borrowed  the  necessary  funds,  the  son 
would  be  literally  indentured  to  his 
money  lender,  for  at  least  as  long  as  he 
wanted  to  stay  and  try  to  make  a  living 
on  his  father's  ranch.  In  dollar  terms,  if 
the  son  borrowed  the  $110,500  for  a  30- 
year  period  at  7-percent  interest,  his 
annual  payments  would  amount  to 
$8,900;  his  Interest  costs  would  total 
$156,643  over  the  life  of  the  loan.  Given 
his  annual  expected  income  of  $7,500. 
repaying  this  loan  would  obviously  be  an 
impossibility.  To  discharge  a  loan  of  this 
size  the  young  man  would  have  to  find 
a  friendly  banker  willing  to  lend  $110,500 
at  5*8-percent  interest,  a  patent  impos- 
sibility In  today's  credit  markets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hypothetical  situation 
I  have  Just  described  is  a  fair  statement 
of  reality  for  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  individuals  who  have  inherited  small 
ranches,  farms,  and  businesses.  For  the 
Federal  Government  to  force  individuals 
to  make  the  drastic  choices  I  have 
detailed  under  peril  of  losing  much  of 
what  their  fathers  and  mothers  have 
labored  so  hard  to  obtain  is  unconscion- 
able. In  cases  such  as  this,  instead  of 
being  a  helpmate,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment becomes  a  cannibal. 

I  have  searched  my  mind  In  the  hopes 
of  finding  a  rational  explanation  for  this 
sorry  state  of  affairs.  The  conclusion  I 
have  reached  Is  that  the  sole  use  of  the 
fair  market  value  method  is  an  outdated 
growth  affixed  to  the  body  of  Federal  in- 
heritance laws  passed  in  1916.  Moreover, 
my  studies  in  this  area  have  revealed  that 
the  impetus  for  presently  excessive  in- 
heritance taxes  occurred  during  the  de- 
pression years.  During  the  same  period 
when  businessmen  were  selling  apples  on 
streetcomers  and  bankers  were  jumping 
to  their  deaths  out  of  Wall  Street  win- 
dows, a  few  wealthy  individuals  and  fam- 
ilies fiaunted  their  opulence  before  the 
more  unfortxmate.  This  caused  such  a 
hue  and  cry  to  be  raised  that  Congress 
enacted  stricter  inheritance  laws  de- 
signed to  disassemble  and  redistribute 
inherited  wealth. 

Unfortimately,  the  operations  of  the 
inheritance  laws,  while  aimed  at  the  es- 
tates of  the  wealthy,  have  created  many 
problems  affecting  middle  and  lower  in- 
come families  more  than  the  well -to -do. 
The  rich  have  learned  to  use  founda- 
tions, charitable  trusts,  and  other  tax 
loopholes  to  escape  the  full  weight  of  the 
inheritance  laws,  leaving  heavy  tax  bur- 
dens on  those  of  more  modest  means, 
such  as  families  with  small  farms, 
ranches,  or  businesses.  Even  more  de- 
structive is  the  effect  excessive  inheri- 
tance laws  have  on  individual  Initiative. 
Why  should  a  man  spend  his  productive 
years  toiling  to  build  an  estate  in  any 
business  for  his  family  and  children 
when  he  knows  the  Federal  Government. 
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as  a  matter  of  public  policy,  will  make 
every  attempt  to  dilute  his  inheritance 
and  dissolve  his  interests? 

I  believe  a  solution  to  this  problem  Is 
long  overdue.  And  I  hope  that  all  those 
who  are  interested  in  promoting  tax  jus- 
tice will  agree.  While  a  wholesale  revi- 
sion of  Federal  inheritance  laws  would  be 
clearly  desirable.  I  have  confined  my  re- 
form proposal  to  the  tax  regulations  af- 
fecting families  of  small  farmers,  ranch- 
ers,  and  businessmen.  Perhaps  in  addi- 
tion  to  effecting  significant  changes  in 
clearly  inequitable  Federal  tax  laws,  the 
bill  will  spark  congressional  interest  in  a 
more  comprehensive  revision. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  my  measure  would 
permit  the  executor  of  an  estate  to  es- 
tablish the  estate's  value  for  inheritance 
tax  purposes  on  the  basis  of  either  the 
earning  power  of  the  estate  as  evidenced 
by  a  taxable  income  measure,  or  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  estate's  assets.  By 
the  earning  power  method  of  valuation, 
an  executor  of  a  small  farm,  ranch,  or 
business  could  avoid  the  inequities  i  de- 
tailed in  my  not-so-hypothetical  exam- 
ple. Specifically,  taking  the  $7,500  an- 
nual ranch  income  as  evidenced  by 
examining  the  father's  income  tax  re- 
turns over  a  say  10-year  period  and 
coupling  it  with  a  capitalization  factor 
of  4.5  percent  representing  the  ranch's 
yearly  increase  in  value,  means  the  cap- 
italized estate's  earning  power  would 
equal  $165,000.  Reducing  this  by  the 
standard  $60,000  exemption,  leaves  a  tax- 
able estate  of  $105,000  burdened  by  an 
inheritance  tax  of  $22,500. 

A  tax  liability  of  this  amount  Is  not 
crippling.  It  does  not  force  individuals  to 
break  up  family  holdings.  Small  farms, 
ranches,  and  businesses  can  be  kept  in 
the  family,  if  so  desired.  A  way  of  life 
can  be  preserved  for  thousands  of  indi- 
viduals who  under  present  laws  fall  prey 
to  the  ravages  of  excessive  and  unjusti- 
fiable inheritance  tax  laws.  And  indi- 
viduals wUl  be  given  new  incentive  to 
work,  to  be  productive,  and  to  save. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  my  bill  establishing  alternate 
methods  of  estate  valuation.  It  is  a  rea- 
sonable prop>osal  calculated  to  bring  des- 
perately needed  tax  relief  to  families 
having  Inheritance  interests  in  small 
farms,  ranches,  and  businesses. 


STANFORD  UNIVERSITY  ANTIWAR 
DISTURBANCES 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  23.  1971 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednes- 
day. February  10.  following  a  day  of 
antiwar  disturbances  on  the  Stanford 
University  campus,  a  group  of  young  men 
was  fired  upon  by  an  imknown  assailant. 

I  believe  everyone  should  know  what 
is  happening  at  one  of  the  country's 
greatest  universities,  and  am  submitting 
for  inclusion  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord material  which  will  describe  events 
surrounding  this  recent  tragedy. 

There  follows  an  eyewitness  account 
provided  me  by  a  Stanford  student,  to- 
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gether  with  two  newspaper  articles  con- 
cerning the  situation: 
ETiwrrNBSs  Account  by  Stanford  Stddbnt 
At  approximately  11:00  P.M.  on  Wednea- 
(jgy,  February  10,  the  campus  of  Stanford 
UnlVerslty  ejcperlenced  the  most  violent  act 
m  the  memory  of  many  In  that  community. 
Thirteen  young  men  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
Free  Market  (headquarters  of  the  antl-radl- 
cai  me  Campus  Movement)  were  fired  upon 
by  a  sniper,  shooting  a  .45  caUber  automatic 
pistol.  In  the  attack  two  were  wounded,  one 
seriously,  and  one  of  those  present  went  Into 
shock.  Of  the  group  of  thirteen,  four  were 
not  SUnford  students,  and  several  had  no 
connection  with  the  Free  Campus  Movement 
(PCM).  Among  these  was  young  John  Daw- 
son 16,  a  Palo  Alto  high  school  student  and 
son  of  Stanford  Associate  Professor  Phillip 

Dawson. 

The  shooting  was  preceded  by  a  day  of 
violent  radical  activity  on  campus.  In  the 
early  afternoon  radicals  had  staged  a  brief 
takeover  of  the  University  Computation  Cen- 
ter, causing  »1000  In  damage.  At  a  rally  be- 
ginning at  8:00  PM.  Stanford  English  Pro- 
fessor H.  Bruce  Franklin  had  urged  that  radi- 
cals begin  "the  peoples  war "  on  campus, 
beginning  Immediately.  As  soon  as  the  rally 
had  ended,  about  10:00  P.M.,  the  PCM  group 
was  attacked  from  behind  as  It  left  the  scene. 
Five  of  Its  members  were  attacked  In  the 
ensuing  riot,  to  which  Santa  Clara  County 
Sheriff's  deputies  were  unable  to  respond  for 
nearly  thirty  minutes,  due  to  the  hesitancy 
of  the  University  administration. 

Reaction  In  the  Stanford  community  was 
minimal,  much  to  the  surprise  of  those  who 
had  been  fired  upon.  As  a  Stanford  Daily 
commentator  noted,  writing  two  days  after 
the  Incident: 

"Even  after  the  blood  of  two  shootings  and 
three  beatings  spilled  onto  the  white  "Beat 
SO"  slogans  In  White  Plaza  on  Wednesday 
night,  there  was  neither  a  strong  show  of 
protest  over  the  actions  nor  a  rallying  cry 
for  support  of  the  movement.  President  Ly- 
man only  urged  students  to  stay  In  their 
dorms  one  more  night." 

Finally,  however,  on  the  afternoon  of  Fri- 
day, February  12,  California  Superior  Court 
Judge  Homer  B.  Thompson  granted  the  Uni- 
versity's request  for  a  Temporary  Restrain- 
ing Order  against  17  radical  leaders  (Includ- 
ing Professor  Franklin)  and  Venceremos,  a 
radical  organization.  At  the  same  time,  the 
defendants  were  ordered  to  appear  at  a  hear- 
ing on  February  18  to  show  cause  why  the 
University  should  not  be  granted  and  In- 
junction which  would  bar  them  from  the 
campus  altogether. 

Articles  which  appeared  on  Thursday. 
February  U  In  the  PaZo  Alto  Times  and  the 
Son  Francisco  Examiner  serve  to  further  Il- 
luminate the  facts  surrounding  the  at- 
tempted murder  iif  the  night  before. 

[Prom  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  Feb.  11, 
1971] 
(By  Don  West) 

Stanford. — The  16  year  old  son  of  a  Stan- 
ford professor  waa  shot  In  the  thigh  last 
night  In  the  course  of  continuing  disturb- 
ances fomented  by  anti-war  demonstrators. 

John  Dawson,  whose  father,  J.  Philip  Daw- 
son, teaches  history,  was  reported  In  satis- 
factory condition  after  treatment.  Police  said 
they  had  no  clue  to  his  assailant. 

The  shooting  occurred  toward  the  end  of 
a  hecUc  day  In  which  demonstrators  occu- 
pied a  building,  caused  relatively  minor  dam- 
age to  a  *5  million  computer,  and  roamed  the 
campus  Into  the  early  morning  hours  smash- 
ing windows  and  turning  in  false  fire  alarms. 

NINSTCXN    AKRX8TKD 

A  total  of  seven  adults  and  12  juveniles 
were  arrested  and.  In  addition  to  Dawson, 
four  others  suffered  minor  injuries,  presum- 
ably from  rocks  and  other  projectiles. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Dawson,  a  Palo  Alto  High  School  student, 
was  standing  with  a  group  of  friends  In  a 
parking  lot  next  to  the  Free  Campus  Move- 
ment Building — a  target  of  radicals  because 
the  "oonservatlve-Ubertarlan"  group  has  been 
photographing  their  activities. 

Witnesses  said  they  heard  several  explo- 
sions which  they  first  thought  were  fire- 
crackers. Then  Dawson  screamed  that  he  had 
been  hit.  and  fell. 

One  person — witnesses  were  not  even  sure 
of  the  sex — did  the  sbooUng,  loosing  a  fusil- 
lade of  shots  In  the  direction  of  the  build- 
ing. Police  counted  six  impacts  on  the  wall. 

The  assailant  escaped  on  foot  despite  a 
chase. 

"rNBXCOBABL*" 

Members  of  the  four-man  Council  of  Stu- 
dent Body  Presidents  called  the  attack  "de- 
structive .  .  .  criminal  and  Inexcusable." 

"The  actions  of  a  malicious  few.  many  of 
them  nonstudents  or  high  school  students, 
have  hurt  not  only  Stanford  but  also  the 
legitimate  non-violent  anti-war  movement," 
they  declared. 

One  of  tho«e  struck  by  rocks  during  the 
evening,  graduate  student  Clatide  Long  of 
Menlo  Park,  was  hurt  severely  enough  to  be 
taken  by  ambulance  to  a  hospital.  He,  too. 
was  reported  In  satisfactory  condition. 

The  Juveniles  arrested,  nine  boys  and  three 
girls,  were  charged  with  disturbing  the  peace 
and  violating  a  10  p.m.  ciu-few.  All  were 
booked  Into  Juvenile  Hall. 

Acting  AsslsUnt  Professor  James  Little. 
28.  four  females  and  two  males  were  booked 
on  assorted  charges  of  failure  to  disperse,  un- 
lawful assembly,  resisting  arrest,  and  dis- 
turbing the  peace. 

The  troubles  began  yesterday  after  some 
200  persons  marched  on  the  Computer  Cen- 
ter as  an  offshoot  of  a  noon  rally  at  which 
about  2000  protested  the  Invasion  of  Laos. 

The  rally  was  organized  and  led  by  a  radi- 
cal group  headed  by  Associate  English  Pro- 
fessor H.  Bruce  Franklin  and  students  Jeff 
Youdelman  and  Janet  Weiss,  all  of  whom 
had  been  charged  with  blocking  the  speech 
of  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  on  Jan. 
11. 

CENTER    CLOSED 

Their  plea  to  "shut  down  the  university" 
was  met  by  a  counter  proposal  from  a  mod- 
erate group  led  oy  Bob  Grant.  Grants  pro- 
posal to  organize  a  conamunlty  movement 
aimed  at  Influencing  congressmen  met  with 
the  broadest  support  from  the  crowd. 

Only  about  10  percent  of  the  crowd  joined 
the  march  to  the  computer  center,  which 
had  been  closed  by  the  administration  In  an- 
ticipation of  the  move. 

A  side  door  entrance  was  found  open  and 
this  waa  used  by  the  group  to  take  over. 
Campus  police,  who  had  been  guarding  the 
front  door,  left  the  scene. 

The  strikers  were  allowed  to  wander 
around  the  building,  climb  on  the  roof  and 
set  up  a  smaU  Viet  Cong  flag  over  a  three 
hour  period  before  being  ordered  down. 

TAG    SQCTADS 

Undersherlff  Tom  Rosa  Informed  the  strik- 
ers they  would  be  arrested  If  they  remained 
and  called  In  tactical  squads,  causing  a  quick 
evacuation  of  the  computer  center.  Strik- 
ers caused  an  estimated  »1000  damage  to 
machinery,  officials  said. 

A  small  band  of  about  30  led  by  Franklin 
returned  to  taunt  police.  When  rocks  were 
thrown  from  the  back  of  the  crowd,  officers 
from  Palo  Alto  and  the  sheriff's  office  charged 
the  group,  apprehending  Ave  persons.  In- 
cluded In  those  arrested  was  Theresa  Ramirez 
and  Mike  Holman,  who  were  among  those 
accused  of  disrupting  Lodge's  talk. 

The  moderate  group  had  Congressman 
Paul  N.  MoCloskey  (R-Portola  Valley)  as  a 
speaker  before  Its  session  last  night,  which 
called  for  a  communltywlde  effort  In  trying 
to  Influence  congressmen  in  a  renewed  ef- 
fort to  pass  the  McOovern-Hatfleld  prc^oeal 
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to  end  the  Indochina  war  by  the  end  of  thU 
year. 

McCloskey.  who  said  President  Nixon's 
Vietnam  policy  had  failed,  urged  students  to 
rally  fellow  students  In  Southern  California, 
the  Midwest  and  the  South  to  persuade 
"hawkish"  congressmen  to  change  their 
stand  on  the  war. 

[From  the  Palo  Alto  Times.  Calif., 

Feb.   11.  1971] 

An  antiwar  rally  triggered  a  wild  night  of 

violence  on  the  Stanford  University  campus 

Wednesday.  Two  youths  were  shot,  at  least  10 

Injured  and  18  persons  were  arrested. 

Violent  outbreaks  Included  a  three-houir 
takeover  of  the  university's  $5-mllllon  com- 
putation center,  bomb  threats,  the  beating 
of  three  students,  and  repeated  clashes  be- 
tween police  and  an  estimated  200  demon- 
strators. 

John  Dawson.  16,  a  Ounn  High  School  stu- 
dent who  Is  the  son  of  J.  PhUllp  Dawson,  as- 
sociate professor  of  history  at  Stanford,  was 
shot  in  the  right  thigh  while  he  stood  In  a 
parking  lot  about  11  p.m.  talking  to  friends 
who  are  members  of  the  conservative  Free 
Campus  Movement   (FCM). 

Dawson  was  reported  making  a  satisfactory 
recovery  today  at  Stanford  University  Hos- 
pital. 

A  Stanford  student,  Doug  Lempereur,  also 
reported  he  was  shot,  but  he  received  only 
a  graze  In  one  thigh  and  was  treated  and 
released  at  Stanford  Hospital.  He  said  the 
shooting  was  at  about  8  o'clock. 

Lempereur  said  he  was  also  standing  with 
an  FCM  group  when  he  was  shot. 

Police  did  not  release  any  Information  on 
suspects  In  the  shootings. 

At  least  three  PCM  members  were  beaten 
by  demonstrators  when  they  attempted  to 
take  pictures  of  possibly  Ulegal  actions. 

An  estimated  100  law  enforcement  officers 
from  Stanford.  San  Jose.  Palo  Alto  and  Santa 
Clara  County  were  on  hand  during  the  after- 
noon and  night.  „„_ 
The  disruptions  started  with  a  noon  rally 
at  White  Plaza  and  didn't  end  until  about  1 
a.m.  today. 

Most  of  the  early  afternoon  activity  was  rel- 
aUvely  peaceful.  About  600  demonstrators 
marched  from  the  White  Plaza  rally  to  the 
computation  center  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  shutting  down  In  protest  to  the  invasion 
of  Laos. 

COMPtTTERS 

About  100  entered  the  building  at  1 : 25  p.m. 
Most  remained  for  three  hours,  but  did  not 
damage  the  two  expensive  computers  or  the 
15  computer  terminals. 

They  were  driven  out  at  4:20  by  about  90 
men  from  the  Santa  Clara  County  Sheriff  s 
department  and  the  Palo  Alto  and  San  Jose 
police  departments.  

When  police  attempted  to  clear  the  lawn 
outside  the  center  at  4:30.  a  scuffle  broke 
out  involving  H  Bruce  Franklin,  associated 
professor  of  English  and  a  long-time  leader 
of  radical  activities  at  Stanford. 

Franklin,  had  been  yelling  at  police.  When 
an  officer  attempted  to  arrest  him,  two  dem- 
onstrators began  scuffilng  with  the  officer. 
About  30  officers  then  charged  into  the  crowd 
and  the  demonstrators  Including  Franklin, 

After  dark,  roving  gangs  of  demonstrators 
tossed  rocks  through  dormitory  windows  and 
clashed  with  officers. 

The  rock-tossing  followed  another  rally, 
this  one  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Old  Union 
building. 

Here  Is  the  chronology  of  the  demonstra- 
tions at  Stanford  starting  at  noon  Wednes- 

dav: 

At  noon  about  600  persons  gathered  In 
White  Plaza  to  discuss  how  to  Implement 
the  strike  which  was  voted  Tuesday  night 
by  the  Coalition  Against  the  War  In  Indo- 
china. 

Janet  Weiss,  a  graduate  student  and  a 
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r«dlc*l.    said    Stanford    Unlvermlty   U   a   key 
part  of  the  war  in  Soutbeast  Asia. 

"A  ahut  down  at  Stanford  Univeralty  U  a 
coacr«t«  blow  agaloat  the  war."  sb«  said. 
sucgMtlng  tbat  students  cloae  down  build- 
ings one  by  one. 

Jean  Hobaon  of  the  Palo  Alto  Tenanu 
Union  said  that  If  needed,  the  community 
would  go  to  the  computation  center  to  shut 
It  down. 

sxHomrs  cbowo 

H.  Bruce  PranUm.  associate  professor  of 
English,  urged  the  crowd  to  shut  buUdlngs 
down,  and  said  workers  and  street  people 
would  be  student  allies.  "I  think  the  com- 
putation center  would  be  a  good  target."  he 
said. 

There  was  no  mention  of  violence. 

At  1  p.m..  300  persons  marched  to  the 
computation  center  In  Jordan  Quad  across 
campus.  They  clapped  and  chanted.  "On 
strike.  Shut  It  down." 

Ttiey  arrived  at  the  one  story  glass  and 
wood  structure  to  find  It  had  been  cloaed. 
and  only  two  campus  policemen  stood  be- 
fore the  front  door.  They  moved  a  rear  gate. 
broke  in  through  a  glasa  door  and  opened 
other  doors.  A  Viet  Ckjng  flag  was  hoisted 
over  the  building. 

About  ISO  persons  swarmed  Into  the  build- 
ing and  toyed  with  the  computer  which  bad 
been  shut  down  by  technicians.  They 
punched  keys,  sprinkled  computer  cards  on 
the  floor  and  scrawled  antiwar  slogans  on 
the  legions  of  red  and  black  computer  banks. 

MINOB     DAMAGX 

"Which  key  do  you  punch  to  get  a  date," 
one  student  asked  an  employee. 

There  was  no  major  damage  to  the  com- 
puter. Minor  damage  was  estimated  at  tl.OOO 
plus  •aoo  for  every  hour  the  computer  was 
shut  down. 

Tactical  squads  from  Santa  Clara  County. 
San  Jose  and  Palo  Alto  were  summoned  Im- 
mediately, but  did  not  arrive  until  4:30  pm 
Observers  said  they  allowed  a  "cooling  off" 
period  for  demonstrators  and  gave  police 
time  to  plan  for  the  safety  of  the  computer 

Students  decided  who  would  remain  In  the 
building  and  formed  afllnlty  groups.  Others 
guarded  the  entries  to  block  access  by  the 
police. 

"Computer  centers  aren't  monsters,  and 
a  lot  of  people  had  a  chance  to  find  that 
out.  Most  students  and  employees  were  op>en 
and  Inquisitive,"  said  Pete  Nycom.  manager 
of  user  services  at  the  center. 

Robert  Roeenzwelg.  associate  provost,  and 
John  Schwartz,  university  proeecuter.  walked 
through  the  computation  center  and  con- 
ferred with  police  officials. 

TaXSPASSINO 

At  3:26  p.m..  Bruce  Wiggins,  university 
safety  director,  entered  the  building  and 
announced  that  occupants  were  unauthor- 
ized and  trespassing. 

He  was  shouted  down,  and  about  100  per- 
sons In  the  center  began  shouting,  "Power 
to  the  people." 

Not  until  3:45  p  m.  did  any  police  enter 
the  building.  At  that  time  C.  D.  Marron.  field 
enforcement  supervisor  for  the  Santa  Clara 
County  sheriff's  department.  Sgt.  Donald 
Tamm.  community  relations  officer  for  the 
sheriff's  department.  and  Undersherlff 
Thomas  Rosa  entered  the  building  to  confer 
with  the  occupiers. 

Rosa  said  the  computers  were  used  to  help 
treat  patients  at  Stanford  University  Hos- 
pital and  urged  the  demonstrators  to  leave 
the  building  and  let  the  computers  go  back 
Into  operation  "unless  you  want  those  poor 
people  (at  the  hospital)   to  suffer." 

The  demonstrators  replied  that  they 
weren't  damaging  the  equipment  in  the  com- 
putation center  and  wouldn't  vacate  the 
building  until  Lyman  agreed  not  to  use  the 
computers  there  to  aid  the  Indocblna 
effort. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

OOtmACt  CAMCKLXD 

At  3:S9  they  re-entered  the  building  and 
told  the  demonstrators  that  the  oocnputa- 
tlon  center's  contract  with  Stanford  Re- 
search Institute  had  been  canceled  Monday 
and  that  no  more  war  research  was  being 
done  In  the  building.  Rosa  again  urged  the 
students  to  leave. 

The  demonstrators  would  not  believe  that 
the  center's  contract  with  SRI  had  been  can- 
celed. One  called  out,  "If  that's  true,  why 
didn't  (President  Richard)  Lyman  announce 
It  two  days  ago  when  It  happened  and  avoid 
this  whole  thing?" 

Twenty  minutes  later  Marron  announced 
over  a  bullhorn  In  front  of  the  computa- 
tion center  that  Schwarta.  an  assistant  to 
Lyman,  had  ordered  the  building  cloaed  and 
that  anyone  remaining  Inside  would  be  sub- 
ject to  arrest. 

The  demonstrators  made  no  attempt  to 
leave  and  five  minutes  later,  at  4:30,  about 
60  men  from  the  Santa  Clara  County  sher- 
iff's department  and  the  Palo  Alto  and  San 
Jose  police  departments  charged  through  the 
crowd  outside  the  center  and  Into  the  build- 
ing, which  they  cleared  In  a  matter  of  sec- 
onds. 

No  arrests  were  nMde  and  nobody  was  In- 
jured while  the  building  was  being  cleared. 

The  people  who  had  been  chased  out  of 
the  building  then  Joined  with  those  on  the 
lawn  outside  the  center,  to  bring  the  size 
of  the  crowd  on  the  lawn  to  about  300. 

UNLAWrm.    ASSEMBLT 

At  4:23  Marron  announced  that  the  area 
from  the  lawn  In  front  of  the  computation 
center  to  Jordan  Way  was  "an  area  of  un- 
lawful assembly"  and  that  anyone  who  re- 
fused to  leave  would  be  subject  to  arrest. 

At  4:30  as  Pranklln.  now  at  the  head  of 
the  crowd,  started  telling  the  police  that 
the  crowd  had  a  right  to  remain  where  It 
was.  a  scuffle  Involving  an  officer  and  two 
demonstrators  broke  out  when  the  officer 
attempted  to  arrest.  Pranklln  and  about  30 
charged  Into  the  crowd  with  batons  poised. 

The  demonstrators  scattered  In  the  face 
of  the  police  charge,  most  of  them  running 
toward  Jordan  Way.  Five  were  arrested.  In- 
cluding: 

Leslie  Kay  Nassan,  20.  1030  PIfe  St..  Palo 
Alto,  a  waitress,  charged  with  disturbing  the 
peace; 

Sharon  E.  WInalow.  19,  4075  Laguna  Way. 
Palo  Alto,  a  student  at  Stanford,  charged 
with  failure  to  disperse  and  remaining 
present  at  a  place  of  riot: 

Tonl  Sharon  Oray,  31.  960  Iris  St.,  Red- 
wood City,  an  unemployed  telephone  opera- 
tor. chsLTged  with  failure  to  disperse  and  re- 
maining present  at  a  place  of  riot; 

Theresa  C.  Ramirez,  20.  Roble  Hall,  Stan- 
ford, failure  to  disperse  and  remaining 
present  at  a  place  of  riot,  and 

James  O.  Little  Jr.,  39,  862  Coleman  Ave., 
Menlo  Park,  an  assistant  professor  at  Stan- 
ford, charged  with  failure  to  disperse  and  re- 
maining present  at  a  place  of  riot. 

No  Injuries  were  reported  during  the  melee. 

rSNCX  BXPLACSD 

By  4:36  p.m..  the  section  of  fence  at  the 
rear  of  the  computation  center  which  the 
crowd  had  removed  to  get  Into  the  building 
had  been  put  back  In  place  and  the  building 
cordoned  off  by  officers. 

At  6  p.m.,  the  crowd  began  moving  over  to 
reassemble  outside  of  President  Lyman's  of- 
fice and  the  police  from  outside  the  campus 
left.  The  crowd  dispersed  half  an  hour  later. 

A  two-hour  long  "rally"  of  the  "The  Move- 
ment" began  at  8  p.m.  It  was  peaceful  as  sev- 
eral speakers  addressed  the  crowd  of  about 
400  In  the  Old  Union  courtyard. 

Shortly  after  10  p.m.,  when  the  rally  had 
ended,  some  of  the  crowd  vowed  to  "get  the 
pigs  (police)  off  campus,"  and  there  was 
action. 

Out  In  White  Plaza,  groups  of  rally-goers 
apotted  photographers  of  the  Pree  Campus 
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Movement   (PCM),  a  conservative-liberation 
group. 

At  least  three  of  the  camera-shooters  were 
surrounded  and  given  a  good  pummelling. 

FSACXrUL 

Por  the  next  hour  things  were  compsxii- 
tlvely  peaceful. 

Squads  of  police  remained  out  of  the  mtj 
as  some  of  the  crowd,  ranging  up  to  about 
200  persons,  crossed  Ln  disorganized  fashion 
past  the  Undergraduate  Library. 

At  times  there  were  chants  of  "Off  Pigs." 
Several  young  men  were  equipped  with 
walkie-talkie  sets,  trying  to  keep  the  mob 
headed  for  the  dormitory  areas. 

The  crowd  marched  around  and  about  the 
Stern  Hall  and  Wilbur  Hall  dormitory  com- 
plexes. There  was  some  good-natured  ban- 
tering between  the  walkers  and  on-looken> 
from  dormitory  buildings. 

CaOWO    HALTS 

After  a  walk  around  the  dormitory  com- 
plexes, the  crowd  halted  at  Calves  Street 
and  Escondldo  Road. 

During  the  evening  some  cherry  bombs 
had   been  set  off  as   well   as  firecrackers. 

Now,  there  was  a  shatter  of  glass.  A  street 
lamp   had   been   broken. 

Some   rocks   were   hurled. 

At  this  moment  squads  of  police  moved 
Into  action  and   broke  up  circles  of  people. 

Some  of  the  rally  participants  were  even 
chased  Into  hallways  of  dormitories. 

One  youth  was  doubled  over  on  the  Escon- 
dldo Road  side  of  the  intersection  when  b« 
received   a  shot  of  mace. 

SHOTS    HEAKD 

About  100  yards  away,  young  Dawson  was 
standing  talking  with  personal  friends  who 
are  PCM  members.  Suddenly  several  shots 
rang  out. 

C.  W.  "Moose"  Marron,  field  supervisor  of 
the  sheriff's  department,  was  not  far  away. 

A  spent  cartridge  was  found  at  the  scene 
but  Marron  refused  to  give  the  ballistic 
result. 

Six  students  were  treated  at  Cowell  Health 
Center  and  released.  Two  were  hit  with  rocks 
thrown  during  the  afternoon  demonstration 
outside  the  Computation  Center  and  four 
were  injured  at  night. 

Pive  people  were  arrested  during  the  night 
disturbances.  Including  one  young  woman 
who  had  been  arrested  In  the  afternoon  near 
the  Computation  Center  and  been  released 
on  ball. 

Those  arrested  at  night  Included: 

Ian  Holes  Praser.  16.  3429  Kenneth  Drive. 
Palo  Alto,  who  was  charged  with  curfew  vio- 
lation and  assault  on  a  police  officer  after 
he  threw  a  rock  at  Sheriff's  Deputy  Phillip 
Kaspar  and  Sgt  Robert  McDlaxmld,  accord- 
ing to  the  officers  who  were  on  crowd  con- 
trol  In  front  of  Jordan  Hall   at   10:50  p.m. 

The  rock  missed  the  two  officers,  who 
chased  Praser  Into  a  room  In  a  nearby  dorm- 
itory and  arrested  him. 

Duncan  Goodfellow  Praser,  18,  3429  Ken- 
neth Drive,  Palo  Alto,  a  student  at  the  May- 
field  Continuation  School.  Palo  Alto,  who 
was  arrested  at  11:60  p.m.  by  San  Jose  po- 
lice at  Manzanita  Park  and  Campus  Drive 
and  charged  with  assault  with  a  deadly 
weapon  after  he  threw  a  metal  rod  36  Inches 
long  and  a  half  Inch  In  diameter  at  a  car 
containing  four  officers,  according  to  Deputy 
Robert  Pulling,  an  occupant  of  the  car. 

Michael  Alexander  Holman.  18.  747  Dolores 
St..  Stanford,  was  charged  with  Interfering 
with  police  officers  by  sheriff's  deputies  at 
Cubberley  Auditorium  at  11:15  p.m. 

LesUe  Kay  Nassan.  20.  1030  Plfe  St  .  Palo 
Alto,  a  waitress,  and  James  Alexander  Wrtg- 
ley.  20.  401  6th  Ave..  Menlo  Park,  unem- 
ployed, were  arrested  at  11:30  p.m.  after  a 
disturbance   at   the   Stanford   library. 

mX    ALAIM 

Deputy  Gary  Medlln  said  he  and  other 
deputies  went  to  the  library  to  Invetttgit* 
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.  are  alarm  and  some  people  at  the  library 
oointed  to  three  people  In  the  parking  lot. 
^hom  they  said  had  purposely  broken  a  fire 

•lann  box. 

Medlln  said  he  and  the  other  depuUes 
chased  the  three  to  Qalvez  Street  where  two 
oeople  grabbed  Wrlgley  and  Miss  Naasan. 
jtodim  said  that  the  two  demonstrators 
struggled  violently  with  their  captors  before 
the  deputies  arrived  and  arrested  them.  The 
two  were  charged  with  disturbing  the  peace 
md  obstructing  an  officer  from  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty. 

Santa  Clara  County  Juvenile  authorities  In 
Ban  Jose  said  that  three  males,  aU  17  yean 
old,  had  been  referred  to  them  on  cxirfew 
charges  Two  are  from  Redwood  City  and 
one  Is  from  Menlo  Park. 

At  12:30  a.m..  a  telephoned  bomb  threat 
was  received  at  the  North  Santa  Clara 
county  Jail  In  Palo  Alto,  where  five  persons 
had  been  booked. 

"Pree  all  political  prisoners  or  we'll  blow 
you  up."  the  caller  said. 

There  was  no  explosion. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or    NTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18,  1971 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  During  this  decade  nu- 
merous incidents  of  suppression  of  a 
people  or  a  race  have  emd  will  come  be- 
fore the  pubhc  eyes  of  the  world. 

We  have  witnessed  flare  ups  in  North- 
em  Ireland  by  Irish  Catholics  fighting 
for  their  right  of  self-determination.  We 
have  witnessed  the  attempted  flight  of 
Soviet  Jews,  systematically  persecuted 
by  their  faithless  oppressors.  And  we 
have  witnessed  the  continued  struggles 
of  Israel  and  the  free  nations  of  South- 
east Asia  to  maintain  their  independence. 

But  let  us  not  forget  those  nations  and 
peoples  who  have  fallen  under  the  yoke 
of  oppression  in  years  past.  The  people 
of  Lithuania  celebrate  the  53d  armiver- 
sary  of  their  declaration  of  independence 
this  month.  Yet  for  half  of  those  years 
they  have  been  imder  the  domination  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  ruthlessly  laid 
claim  to  their  land  during  the  Second 
World  War. 

Some  have  said  that  Lithuania  is  bet- 
ter off  under  Soviet  domination  than  as  a 
struggling  independent  state.  But  the 
facts  belie  that  statement.  We  have  seen 
continued  efforts  on  the  part  of  Lith- 
uanian citizens  to  escape  the  clutches  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  most  recent  act 
is  the  attempted  defection  of  Simas  Ku- 
dlrka  to  the  Coast  Guard  cutter  Vigilant. 

The  action  of  representatives  of  this 
nation  in  not  aiding  his  defecton  at  that 
time  forever  remain  a  blot  on  our  his- 
tory of  dedication  to  the  princples  of 
freedom  and  the  right  of  self-determi- 
nation. 

We  Americans  must  help  keep  alive  the 
voices  of  the  Lithuanian  people  still  held 
prisoner  in  their  homeland.  We  must 
speak  for  them  in  the  free  world.  We 
must  tell  of  their  desire  for  independ- 
ence. 

The  vice  grip  the  Soviets  have  had  on 
the  people  of  Eastern  Europe  is  weaken- 
ing. The  valiant  effort  of  the  Czecho- 
slovakians  to  make  their  own  way  is  a 
sign  of  the  continued  quest  for  inde- 
pendence. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Soviet  Union  cannot  long  main- 
tain its  oppression.  The  spirit  of  Amer- 
ica's Patrick  Henry  certainly  lives  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Lithuanians  and  other  cap- 
tive nation  citizeiis.  In  the  midst  of  this 
coimtry'8  struggle  for  its  own  independ- 
ence he  spoke  the  words  of  world  truth, 
still  valid  today: 

Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death. 


OKLAHOMANS  DEDICATE  TUISA 
FORT  OF  CATOOSA 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  23,  1971 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
northeastern  Oklahoma  has  been  a  busy 
place  since  the  first  of  the  year.  The  Mc- 
Clellan-Kerr  Arkansas  River  navigation 
system  W8is  opened  to  barge  trafiBc  on 
December  31,  1970.  Last  month  an  en- 
thusiastic crowd  dedicated  the  port  of 
Muskogee,  and  this  past  weekend  an- 
other crowd  gathered  by  the  river  to 
dedicate  the  Tulsa  port  of  Catoosa. 

The  principal  address  at  the  Catoosa 
dedication  was  delivered  by  a  man  who 
has  displayed  his  belief  in  the  navigation 
project  and  the  future  of  northeastern 
Oklahoma  in  the  strongest  way — by  In- 
vesting in  the  area. 

This  man  is  Mr.  William  Verity,  presi- 
dent and  chief  executive  officer  of  Armco 
Steel  Corp.  The  extent  of  his  investment 
in  our  green  country  Is  described  in  his 
address,  which  I  would  like  to  have  ap- 
pear in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  fact  of  life  that 
many  times  an  outsider  can  get  a  clearer 
and  broader  view  of  a  situation  than 
can  a  man  who  lives  with  the  situation 
every  day.  Those  of  us  who  live  in  north- 
eastern Oklahoma  strongly  feel  a  spirit 
of  progress  and  hope  for  the  future.  Mr. 
Verity  has  captured  these  feelings  in 
words. 

The  United  States  has  made  a  tremen- 
dous investment  in  the  Arkansas  River 
Basin,  and  In  our  area.  I  hope  those  who 
read  Mr.  Verity's  address  will  realize,  as 
we  do,  that  this  investment  is  going  to 
pay  itself  back  in  a  very  big  way. 

I  include  the  address  as  follows: 
Address  bt  William  VERrrr  at  Tulsa  Port 
OF  Catoosa  Dkdication,  Februakt  20.  1971 

On  January  2  of  this  year,  the  motor  ves- 
sel "John  K"  passed  through  the  W.  D.  Mayo 
Lock,  Just  a  few  miles  uprlver  from  the  Okla- 
homa-Arkansas state  line,  carrying  a  load  of 
steel  Una  pipe  for  Cities  Service  Pipe  Line 
Company  of  Tulsa.  The  significance  of  this 
particular  tow  was  that  It  was  the  first  com- 
mercial shipment  on  the  Oklahoma  portion 
of  the  Arkansas  River  Navigation  System. 

Today,  Just  seven  weeks  later,  we  are  dedi- 
cating the  Tulsa  Port  of  Catoosa,  the  termi- 
nus of  a  91.2  billion  waterway  which  Is  the 
most  expensive  and  courageous  public  works 
project  ever  undertaken   In  this  country. 

In  the  grand  tradition  of  bringing  the 
mountain  to  Mohammed,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers has  brought  the  ocean  to  Oklahoma, 
creating  the  nation's  newest  and  most  unique 
sea-pM^. 

It's  been  widely  reported  that  today's  dedi- 
cation marks  the  completion  of  a  25-year 
effort.  Inasmuch  as  the  Arkansas  River  Nav- 
igation System  was  authorized  by  Congress 
In  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  24  July  1946. 
That  does  suggest  a  birth  date  of  sorts,  but 
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it  Isnt  too  difficult  to  trace  the  origins  of 
this  project  even  further  back  than  1946. 

There  are  those  who  will  tell  you  that  It 
got  Its  start  In  1943  when  the  Arkansas 
River  left  its  banks  In  a  catastrophic  flood 
which  caused  some  $150  million  In  damages. 
Robert  S.  Kerr,  who  was  then  Governor  of 
Oklahoma  and  later  a  distinguished  U.S. 
Senator,  reacted  Immediately  by  putting  bis 
energies  and  talents  behind  a  scheme  to 
control  and  harness  the  river,  a  scheme  that 
had  been  discussed  and  debated  for  perhaps 
half  a  centxiry. 

Or  we  might  find  the  roots  of  the  project 
going  all  the  way  back  to  1832  .  .  .  when  Con- 
gress made  Its  first  appr<^rlatlon  for  the 
Arkansas  River — the  princely  sum  of  $4,300, 
which  was  to  be  used  for  dredging  up  dead 
trees  from  the  river  bottom.  It's  a  matter 
of  record  that  at  a  cost  of  about  87  cents 
apiece,  4,927  snags  were  removed. 

These  historical  excursions  are  interesting 
enough,  but  what  I'd  reaUy  like  to  explore 
with  you  today  Is  the  future  .  .  .  and  what 
this  engineering  and  ptolltlcal  marvel  can 
mean  to  this  entire  area. 

Although  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  about  450 
miles  south  of  us  as  the  crow  files  ...  or 
about  a  thousand  miles  as  the  fish  swims  .  .  . 
a  great  deal  has  been  written  about  the 
Waterway  bringing  the  ocean  to  Oklahoma. 
What  these  writers  have  missed  is  the  fact 
that  this  is  nothing  new;  the  ocean's  been 
here  before! 

Back  in  the  Camlwian  period  of  geological 
history,  a  vast  ocean  covered  this  area.  When 
these  waters  finally  receded,  about  halfway 
through  the  Ordovlclan  period,  they  left 
huge  amounts  of  sediment  .  .  .  and  this 
sediment  eventually  formed  the  geological 
structure  which  enabled  oil  to  collect  here. 
And  I  don't  need  to  teU  Tulsans  what  oil 
has  meant  to  Oklahoma's  economy  over  the 
years. 

Now  ...  on  the  downhill  side  of  the  20th 
Century  .  .  .  the  ocean  is  retiirning  to  Okla- 
homa, and  as  It  did  those  ages  ago,  it  prom- 
ises to  make  a  profound  Impact  on  Okla- 
homa's economy. 

It's  been  suggested  that  the  Arkansas  River 
Navigation  System  could  be  viewed  as  a 
huge  funnel,  with  the  Tulsa  Port  of  Catoosa 
at  one  end,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
at  the  other.  Personally,  I  prefer  to  think 
of  It  as  a  giant  cornucopia — the  goat's  horn 
of  Greek  mythology  that  was  supposed  to  be 
filled  with  whatever  Its  possessor  wished 
for — because  this  Waterway  wUl  certainly 
prove  to  be  a  horn  of  plenty  lor  the  people 
of  the  Arkansas  Basin. 

Official  estimates  are  that  13  million  tons 
of  freight  a  year  will  pass  along  the  Water- 
way's 440  miles,  and  through  its  17  locks. 
However,  I  understand  that  Tulsans — with 
their  characteristic  confidence — are  predict- 
ing that  Catoosa  alone  will  handle  12.5  mil- 
lion tons  a  year  by  the  end  of  the  Seventies. 
I'll  side  with  the  Ttilsans  if  they  run  Into 
any  argument  .  .  .  partly  because  I  know 
something  about  what  they  can  do  once 
they  make  up  their  minds  to  do  It  .  .  .  and 
partly  because  of  the  weight  of  the  statistical 
evidence. 

Por  Instance,  in  the  first  year  the  lower 
end  of  the  System  was  in  operation,  it  was 
predicted  that  It  would  handle  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  million  tons.  The  actual  tonnage  figure 
turned  out  to  be  about  two  and  a  half  times 
the  estimate! 

The  experience  of  the  Gulf  Intercoastal 
Waterway,  which  runs  from  Texas  to  Florida, 
gives  us  another  reason  to  be  optimistic. 
It's  carrying  64  million  tons  of  freight — 
thirteen  times  Its  predicted  potential.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  commerce  on  all  of  our  Inland 
waterways  has  increased  five-fold  since 
World  War  n. 

Oklahoma  has  a  great  deal  going  for  It 
besides  oil.  The  state  Is  Incredibly  rich  In 
natural  resources.  The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines 
estimates  that  there  are  more  than  60  com- 
mercially producible  minerals  In  the  Lower 
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Arkansas.  WUlte  and  Red  River  baalns  .  .  . 
and  I  understand  that  30  of  these  are  on  the 
government's  list  ol  38  "critical"  minerals 
which  must  be  imported. 

What's  been  needed,  of  course,  Is  an 
•oonomlcally-feaolble  way  of  tranaportlng 
theae  resources  from  where  Mother  Nature 
put  them,  to  wherever  It  Is  that  Man  needs 
them.  That's  one  of  the  things  the  Arkansas 
River  Waterway  Is  going  to  do  fx>r  us. 

Today  It's  possible  to  move  a  ton  of  freight 
333  miles  per  doUar  by  waterway,  compared 
to  86.7  mllee  by  rail,  and  15.4  miles  by  truck. 
Where  It's  possible  to  ship  by  water,  there 
are  great  economies,  particularly  In  trans- 
porting heavy  and  bulky  products  and  mate- 
rials. I  read  a  few  days  ago  that  the  Arkansas 
River  Navigation  System  wUl  save  as  much 
as  (76  million  Just  In  lower  shipping  costs. 
lliat  s  obviously  going  to  create  a  whole  new 
economic  equation  for  the  Arkansas  River 
Basin. 

Let's  take  coal  as  an  example  of  this. 
Oklahoma's  coal  reserves  are  estimated  to  be 
about  3.3  billion  tons.  These  are  proven 
reserves:  we  know  where  this  tonnage  Is. 
The  problem  has  been  that  the  economics 
of  mining  and  shipping  It  have  not  been 
favorable  for  Oklahoma  up  till  now.  The 
Waterway  is  going  to  change  all  that. 

Armco's  Evans  Coal  Company  operates  an 
open  pit  mining  operation  over  near  Mc- 
Curtaln.  We've  been  shipping  substantial 
tonnage  of  excellent  metallurgical  Oklahoma 
coal  to  our  Houston  plant  by  rail,  but  this 
open  pit  mine  Is  Just  about  exhausted  .  .  . 
We  know  there  Is  a  tremendous  amount  of 
excellent  coal  deeper  down  which  well  have 
to  get  at  through  underground  mines.  Tliere 
are  some  dlfflcvilt  mining  problems  which  we 
have  to  solve  first,  but  once  we  do.  we  foresee 
the  possibility  of  quadrupling  our  coal  ship- 
ments. Some  of  this  will  continue  to  go  to 
Houston,  some  of  It  will  replace  Appalachian 
ooal  at  oiir  northern  plants,  and  some  of  It 
will  go  Into  the  export  markets.  And  this 
possibility  will  become  a  probability  because 
of  the  availability  of  low-cost  water  trans- 
portation. 

And  coal  is  just  as  Important  In  the 
generation  of  electricity  as  It  Is  In  the  gen- 
eration of  steel.  The  availability  of  large 
quantities  of  coal,  slilpped  at  low  cost.  Is 
making  possible  the  operation  of  generating 
stations  up  and  down  the  Waterway.  I've 
been  told  that  by  1973.  there  will  be  ten  such 
generating  stations  on  this  river  system, 
serving  at  least  half  a  million  households. 

Another  economic  benefit  which  the 
Waterway  will  provide  Is  the  elimination,  or 
substantial  reduction,  of  the  heavy  costs 
which  are  a  part  of  every  flood.  A  few  minutea 
ago  I  mentioned  that  the  flood  of  1943  car- 
ried a  (150  million  price  tag,  but  that  cov- 
ered only  the  direct  damage.  It  didn't  Include 
the  hidden,  but  very  real,  costs  Involved  In 
lost  wages  and  production,  and  In  accidents 
and  sickness  which  can  be  found  In  the  wake 
of  every  flood. 

To  give  you  some  Idea  of  what  dollar  mag- 
nitude we're  talking  about,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  flood  control  program  In  the  Ohio 
River  Basin  has  prevented  an  estimated  bil- 
lion and  a  half  dollars  in  flood  damage  over  a 
period  of  the  last  20  years  .  .  .  thanks  to 
structures  which  cost  only  some  two-thirds 
of  that  amount. 

But  trying  to  describe  the  potential  Impact 
of  the  Arkansas  River  Navigation  System  In 
purely  monetary  terms  would  t>e  a  mistake 
because  this  tends  to  put  a  damper  on  our 
Imaginations.  I  think  we  can  get  a  much 
more  accurate  appreciation  of  what  ttils 
Waterway  is  going  to  mean  to  the  future  of 
the  Arkansas  River  Basin  from  the  following 
testimony,  presented  before  the  House  and 
Senate  Appropriations  Committees  by  a 
spokesman  for  the  Ohio  Valley  Improvement 
Association : 

"The  benefits  of  this  vital  artery  of  com- 
merce through  the  center  of  America  extend 
far  Inland   from  the  rivers  edge.  Low-cost 
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electric  power,  generated  on  the  river  bank 
from  coal  delivered  by  barge,  is  transmitted 
for  ever-increasing  distances  at  high  volt- 
ages to  distant  Inland  communities.  The  ex- 
panding power-based  and  water-based  In- 
dustries— steel,  aluminium,  chemicals,  petro- 
leum and  others — provide  an  abundance  of 
low-cost  basic  materials  for  the  expansion 
of  Innumerable  fabricating  and  consumer 
Roods  industries,  both  near  and  far.  creating 
Jobs  and  Incomes.  Industrial  expansion  raises 
the  taxation  base  of  the  river  valley  states, 
with  which  to  provide  schools,  hospitals  and 
roads  throughout  the  state  areas.  Progres- 
sive Improvement  of  highways  permits  work- 
ers In  localities  remote  from  the  rlverbank 
to  commute  daily  to  Jobs  In  the  water-based 
Industries.  Watar-baaed  Industrial  growth 
generates  rail  and  truck  traffic  In  high- 
value  products,  components  and  supplies. 
The  benefits  are  broadly -based." 

While  this  statement  refers  specifically  to 
the  Ohio  River  Waterway,  a  navigation  proj- 
ect that  over  the  last  30  years  has  returned 
(13  for  every  dollar  of  federal  Investment,  it 
provides  a  realistic  forecase  of  what  we  can 
expect  from  the  Arkansas  River  Navigation 
System. 

But  all  the  benefits  we  can  predlc.  won't 
have  to  be  preceded  by  dollar  signs.  Take 
the  matter  of  recreation.  As  we  find  ways  to 
do  more  and  more  in  less  and  less  time,  the 
resulting  increase  In  leisure  time  poses  both 
an  opportunity  and  a  proMem. 

Increasing  numbers  of  Americans  are  de- 
manding facilities  to  satisfy  their  desire  for 
wholesome  recreation.  In  1969,  more  than 
a  million  visitors  made  use  of  the  14  recrea- 
tion sites  near  the  Dardenelle  Reservoir.  In 
the  3ame  year,  the  number  of  users  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  recreational  projects  In 
the  Ohio  River  Basin  climbed  to  56  mil- 
lion, three  times  what  It  had  been  just  ten 
years  earlier 

As  additional  recreational  facilities  are  de- 
veloped around  the  various  reservoirs  in  this 
System.  It  Is  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
Oklahoma  Is  going  to  find  a  boom  In  tour- 
ism. You  are  going  to  attract  so  many  vaca- 
tioners from  other  states  that  you  will  com- 
pletely destroy  the  erroneous  image  of  Okla- 
homa that  Will  Rogers  had  In  mind  when 
he  responded  to  someone  needling  him  about 
the  number  of  "Okies"  who  migrated  to  Cali- 
fornia during  the  depression.  As  I  recall  the 
story.  Will  admitted  that  this  was  true,  but 
pointed  out  that  they'd  raised  the  IQ  of  both 
states  in  the  process.  I  understand  Will  had 
some  things  to  say  about  this  project  too.  He 
claimed  it  would  t>e  cheaper  to  pave  the  river 
than  to  try  to  make  it  navigable:  he  also 
said  that  if  you  took  all  the  bootleg  moon- 
shine made  In  Rascal  Flats  (the  old  nick- 
name for  Catoosa)  and  poured  It  Into  the 
river,  you'd  make  It  navigable  right  now! 

And  while  I'm  on  the  subject  of  Oklaho- 
mans.  let  me  pay  tribute  to  several  who've 
made  quite  an  impression  on  those  of  us 
In  Armco's  management — the  Three  B's  from 
the  world  of  music:  Dewey  Bartlett:  Henry 
Bellmon;  and  Page  Belcher. 

This  Identification  may  surprise  those  of 
you  who  thought  the  Three  B's  of  the  world 
of  music  were  Beethoven.  Brahms  and  Bach 
.  .  .  but  the  fact  is  that  for  the  last  six  years 
these  gentlemen  have  been  serenading  us. 
and  the  two  tunes  they've  kept  singing  over 
and  over  are  the  title  song  from  "Oklahoma", 
and  the  Beatles  number.  "With  a  Little  Help 
Prom  My  Friends  " 

About  three  years  ago  we  started  to  pay 
close  attention  to  a  catchy  tune  they  were 
singing,  called  "T^e  Arkansas  River  Naviga- 
tion System  Stomp."  We  particularly  liked 
the  part  about  the  lower  shipping  costs  for 
heavy  tonnage  itenos.  We  liked  It  so  much,  in 
fact,  that  we  bought  some  land  along  the 
river  and  decided  to  double  the  melting 
capacity  of  our  Sand  Springs  plant,  not  only 
to  meet  our  need  for  increased  tons  right 
here,  but  also  to  allow  us  to  ship  billets 
over  the  Waterway  to  some  of  our  other  op- 
erations. It's  no  coincidence  that  both  the 
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Corps  of  Engineers  and  Armco  flnlahed  up 
their  projects  at  almost  the  Identical  Unu 
Our  second  new  electric  furnace  is  on  line 
and  living  up  to  expectations;  we  still  hav« 
about  3  weeks  of  final  Installation  befote  our 
fume  collector  will  be  In  operation,  after 
which  the  manufacturer  assures  lu  they  will 
be  doing  such  an  effective  Job  of  getting  rid 
of  the  red  smoke  around  these  parts  that 
well  be  known  as  your  friendly  neighbor- 
hood invUlble  steel  company. 

Another  group  of  Oklahomans  who've  left 
their  stamp  on  us  are  those  who  are  respon- 
sible for  conceiving,  planning  and  carrying 
out  this  entire  project.  When  I  first  saw  the 
various  printed  materials  describing  the 
Port,  I  was  much  impressed  with  the  plan- 
ning for  its  physical  development.  When  that 
Initial  Impression  passed,  what  come  through 
loud  and  clear  was  a  realization  of  the  qual- 
ities In  a  people  which  made  the  Port  of  Ct- 
toosa  possible.  As  I  looked  again  at  the  plans 
for  development,  what  I  saw  was  not  just 
channels,  and  moorings,  and  docks,  and  ware- 
houses .  .  .  what  I  saw  was  vision,  and  cour- 
age, and  determination,  and  an  extraordi- 
nary degree  of  cooperation.  It  dawned  on  me 
that  Catoosa  isn't  Just  a  town  and  a  sea- 
port: It's  a  state  of  mind ! 

About  a  century  ago  the  English  philoso- 
pher. John  Stuart  Mill,  made  this  observa- 
tion: 

"A  state  which  dwarfs  Its  men  .  .  will  find 
that  no  great  things  can  be  acoompdlsbed." 
How  fortunate  we  are  that  Oklahoma  has 
never  dwarfed  Its  men.  but  rather,  has  en- 
couraged them  to  greatness  .  .  .  for  what  we 
dedicate  here  today  Is  Indeed  a  great  thing 
which  they  have  accomplished. 

We  would  do  well  to  recognize  that  today 
marks  the  end  of  one  dream,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  another.  In  a  sense,  then,  my  re- 
marks today  are  a  kind  of  commencement 
address  .  .  .  which  according  to  tradition  en- 
titles me  to  offer  one  word  of  caution. 

With  all  of  the  various  advantages  which 
I've  tried  to  document,  the  outlook  for  the 
physical  and  economic  development  of  the 
Arkansas  River  Basin,  the  State  of  Oklahoma, 
and  the  Tulsa  area  Just  has  to  be  outstand- 
ing by  any  yardstick.  In  fact,  when  I  think 
of  what  you  have  in  the  way  of  natural  re- 
sources, energy  fuels,  geographic  location. 
transportation  facilities,  available  land,  prox- 
imity to  markets,  and  that  most  precious  of 
all  commodities,  people  ...  It's  impossible 
for  me  not  to  be  downright  btilllsh  about 
your  future ! 

It  may  be  a  poor  figure  of  speech  to  uas 
this  far  south,  but  I'll  take  that  chance  and 
say  that  I  look  for  the  development  of  tbU 
part  of  the  country  to  snowball.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I'm  convinced  that  your  problem 
will  be  one  of  abundance  .  .  .  tike  Manager 
Sparky  Anderson  of  the  Cincinnati  Red« 
having  nine  Johnny  Benchs.  Your  need 
won't  be  to  generate  growth,  or  to  sustain 
growth;  your  need  will  be  to  channel,  direct 
and  control  It. 

As  King  Midas  found  out.  It's  possible  to 
get  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  I  would  hope 
that  the  physical  growth  which  Catoosa  is 
sure  to  bring  will  not  be  achieved  at  the 
expense  of  the  quality  of  life  hereabouU.  If 
that  growth  serves  only  Society's  economic 
needs,  then  it  will  not  serve  Society  well. 

On  every  hand  we  see  evidence  that  many 
of  the  more  highly  developed  clUes  and  areas 
of  the  country  have  some  pretty  highly  de- 
veloped problems,  too:  urban  sprawl  and 
decay;  overage  senile  business  districts;  In- 
adequate transportation  systems:  substand- 
ard housing  and  schools  ...  In  fact,  most  of 
our  major  cities  don't  need  mayors  .  they 
need  magicians! 

But  what  a  contrast  there  Is  in  what  you 
have  here,  and  In  this  unparalleled  oppor- 
tunity you  have  to  prove  that  Man  can  be 
master  of  his  fate  .  .  .  that  he  can  live  in  a 
place  without  hopelessly  fouling  it  .  and 
that  he  can  control  Nattire,  by  first  learning 
to  control  himself. 

As  Catoosa  provides  the  key  to  unlock  the 
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door  to  this  area's  future,  I  would  hope  that 
It  will  be  possible  to  learn  from  the  mis- 
takes of  others,  and  to  profit  by  avoiding 

them- 

With  this  hope  In  mind.  I  would  urge  that 
challenging  objectives  be  set  for  this  area's 
growth,  objectives  which  balance  IdealUm 
with  realism.  I  would  also  vurge  that  the 
temptation  to  push  for  dramatic  surges  in 
physical  and  economic  growth-rates  be  re- 
sisted, and  that  the  development  of  this  area 
be  balanced  on  the  foundation  of  prudence 
toA  consideration  of  all  of  Society's  needs. 

It  has  been  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  be 
here  today,  and  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
share  In  such  an  historic  occasion.  I'd  like  to 
extend  my  sincere  congratulations  to  every- 
one who  helped  make  this  marvelous  achieve- 
ment possible — the  Corps  of  E:nglneers;  the 
City  of  Tulsa-Rogers  County  Port  Author- 
ity; the  very  memorable  late  Senator  Robert 
S  Kerr;  the  Honorable  Ed  Edmondson,  In 
whose  district  this  magnificent  project  Is 
located;  the  Honorable  Page  Belcher;  the  en- 
tire Oklahoma  Congresslontil  delegation;  offi- 
cials of  the  City  of  Tulsa  and  Rogers  County, 
both  past  and  present;  and  to  those  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  people  who  have 
backed  their  confidence  In  this  area  with  the 
investment  of  many  millions  of  dollars  In 
public  and  private  funds. 

In  fact.  I'm  so  delighted  to  be  here,  and 
so  Impressed  by  what  I've  seen,  that  if  I 
weren't  a  hopeless  monotone,  I'd  sing  you 
those  wonderful,  exuberant  words  from  Rog- 
ers and  Hammersteln's  hit  musical, 

'•you're  doln'  fine,  Oklahoma  .  .  .  Okla- 
homa, O.K.  I" 


a  tribute  to  james  b. 
Mcdonald 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFOBMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  January  10,  1971,  the  many 
friends  and  acquaintances  of  Jim  Mc- 
Donald were  saddened  to  hear  of  his 
passing.  Those  who  knew  Jim  can  tell 
you  of  his  heartfelt  compassion  and  deep 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  his  feUow 
man. 

Jim  cared  and  expressed  his  concern 
through  his  activity  in  the  political  arena 
wherein  the  little  man  could  look  to  a 
Jim  McDonald  for  help. 

Many  of  his  friends  gathered  together 
In  a  special  memorial  program  In  his 
honor.  The  press  of  congressional  busi- 
ness prevented  my  attendance.  But  I 
would  like  to  Include  in  the  Record  the 
remarks  which  were  delivered  for  me  by 
a  member  of  my  staff : 

A  TaiBiTTE  TO  Jajces  B.  McDonald 

How  does  one  pay  tribute  to  a  man  like 
Jim  McDonald?  You  can  start  where  he 
"•fted,  remembering  that  he  was  bom  on 
May  10,  1882,  in  the  cool  northern  climate 
<*  Nova  Scotia,  Canada. 

Tou  can  teU  how  he  met  and  married 
Doris  Jamee  in  Alberta.  Canada,  and  later 
moved  to  Wilmington  with  her  In  1923  to 
laake  their  home.  But  those  are  the  private 
tlwughts — the  memories  bea*  left  to  the 
family. 

You  oao  talk  about  his  work— how  h«  de- 
voted 31  years  of  service  to  the  Texaco  Re- 
mery  In  Wilmington.  Throughout  his  years 
wth  Texaco,  he  was  both  a  loyal,  dedicated 
'wker  at  the  plant;  and  a  loyal,  dedicated 
nember  of  the  Oil,  Chemical  and  Atomic 
workeni   Union.    But    that    is    only    to    tell 

h^,  ^/*™«1  W8  Hvlng,  not  to  teU  how 
M  lived  his  life. 
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It  might  be  closer  to  revealing  the  heart 
of  the  man  to  tell  how  he  served  faithfully 
as  an  active  member  of  Saints  Peter  and 
Paul  Church,  and  of  the  Knights  of  Oc^um- 
bus  for  63  years.  But  there  are  others  here 
today  who  know  that  f>art  of  bis  life  better 
than  I. 

You  can  repeat  the  title — "Mr.  Democrat" — 
that  he  earned  and  wore  proudly.  I  think  this 
is  getting  closer  to  the  Jim  McDonald  that 
we  remember.  I  don't  mean  the  dry  statis- 
tics that  he  worked  in  every  poUtlcal  cam- 
paign since  1928,  or  that  he  served  for  20 
years  as  a  member,  and  later  as  chairman, 
of  the  68th  Assembly  District  Democratic 
Central  Committee,  or  the  17th  Congressional 
Democratic  Committee.  Those  appointments 
were  honors,  of  course,  but  they  were  honors 
that  came  because  of  the  type  of  man  he 
was — and  that's  what  we  want  to  remember 
today. 

Some  people  can  become  Important  in  ptoll- 
tlcs  because  they  contribute  money.  Others 
become  important  because  they  contribute 
time  and  ring  doorbells.  Jim  McDonald  be- 
came Important  because  be  contributed  his 
heart. 

The  thing  I  remember  most  about  Jim  is 
his  quiet  concern  for  the  problems  of  his 
fellow  human  being.  In  the  two  years  that  I 
have  represented  the  17th  Congressional 
District,  Jim  frequently  stopped  by  my  office 
here  in  the  District.  If  I  was  here  from  Wash- 
ington, he  would  ^lend  a  few  minutes  to  say 
heUo  and  wish  me  well — but  those  occasions 
were  rare — too  rare.  When  I  was  not  in  the 
District  I  still  knew  if  Jim  had  been  by  the 
office.  Three  or  four  times  a  month  I  would 
get  a  memorandum  from  the  staff  saying 
Jim  bad  been  in,  and  was  there  anything  I 
could  do  for  Mrs.  Jones,  who  had  been  having 
some  kind  of  mixup  with  her  social  security 
checks;  or  that  Tommy  Smith  had  been 
wounded  in  Vietnam  and  maybe  I  could 
check  with  the  Army  to  see  how  bad  it  was, 
and  let  his  mother  know  a  little  more  than 
was  in  the  telegram. 

That  was  what  earned  Jim  the  title  of  "Mr. 
Democrat" — his  concern  for  people.  For  it 
was  always  the  little  people  who  might  not 
have  anyone  else  to  be  concerned  about  them. 

The  love  and  humanity  which  Jim  McDon- 
ald showed  to  everyone  who  knew  him  re- 
minds me  of  the  words  of  Jesus  in  the  26th 
Chapter  of  Matthew  in  which  there  was  being 
discussed  the  last  Judgment:  It  reads: 

"Then  shall  the  King  say  unto  them  on  his 
right  hand.  Come,  ye  blessed  of  My  Father, 
Inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world : 

FV>r  I  was  hungered;  and  ye  gave  me  meat; 
I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink;  I  was 
a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in;  naked,  and 
ye  clothed  me;  I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  me: 
I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto  me. 

Then  shall  the  righteous  answer  him  and 
say.  Lord,  when  did  we  saw  thee  hungered 
and  fed  thee,  Or  Thirsty,  and  gave  thee  drink, 
when  saw  we  then  a  stranger,  and  took  thee 
In?  Or  naked,  and  clothed  thee? 

Or,  when  saw  we  thee  sick,  or  in  prison,  and 
came  unto  thee? 

And  the  King  shall  answer  and  say  unto 
them,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  inasmuch  as 
ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these 
my  breathren,  ye  have  done  It  unto  me." 


GUS  BERNIER 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NKW    HAMPSBIKE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1971 

Mr.  'WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  usual 
course  of  things  the  news  most  often 
considered  fit  to  print  Is  bad  news.  It  is 
heartening  for  me  to  be  able  to  pass  on 
some  good  news.  The  good  news  is  the 
community  spirit  of  one   of  my  con- 
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stituents,  Gus  Bemler  of  Manchester, 
N.H.  Gus  Is  host  of  WMUR-TV's  chil- 
dren's program.  "The  Uncle  Gus  Show" 
and  a  leader  in  the  drive  against  mus- 
cular dystrophy.  As  pointed  out  In  the 
following  letter  from  the  Muscular  Dys- 
trophy Associations  of  America,  this  one 
man  has  done  far  more  than  his  share  to 
improve  the  world  we  live  in.  I  am  proud 
to  represent  the  city  which  counts  the 
likes  of  Gus  Bemler  as  one  of  its  citizens : 

MUBCULAB  DySTBOPHY  ASSOCIATIONS 

OP  Amzrica.  Inc., 
New  York.  N.Y.,  February  12, 1971. 
Hon.  LoDis  C.  Wyman, 
P.O.  Building,  Room  217. 
Manchester,  N.H. 

Deab  Congkessman  Wyman:  I'd  like  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  splendid  contribu- 
tion made  to  a  worthwhile  cause  In  the  Man- 
chester area  by  one  of  your  constituents. 
He's  Gus  Bernler.  host  of  WMUR-TV's  chil- 
dren's program  "The  Uncle  Gus  Show"  who 
for  the  past  five  years,  has  promoted  CAR- 
NIVALS AGAINST  DYSTROPHY  on  his  show. 
In  that  time,  CARNIVALS  has  raised  over 
$7,000  in  Manchester  to  help  advance  the 
research  and  patient  service  programs  of 
MDAA. 

Wholeheartedly  endorsed  by  parents,  edu- 
cators and  members  of  the  clergy,  CARNI- 
VALS Is  a  unique  project  whereby  the  hosts 
of  popular  TV  shows  invite  their  young  view- 
ers to  write  for  free  CARNIVAL  kits  which 
explain  bow  funds  can  be  raised  to  help 
children  afflicted  with  muscular  dystrophy. 
The  kits  contain  all  elements  needed  to  pro- 
duce a  fun-filled  CABNIVAL — which  the 
youngsters  run  In  their  own  backyards.  There 
are  many  benefits  to  the  children  who  par- 
ticipate: they  learn  how  to  organize  and  set 
up  a  relatively  con4>lex  project,  how  to  cope 
with  responsibilities  and  needs  outside  their 
own  daily  lives,  and  how  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  managing  a  "small  business"  of 
their  own.  Their  approach  to  these  projects 
brings  with  it  all  the  energy  and  enthusiasm 
of  childhood. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  benefit  these  children 
derive  Is  their  Intense  identification  with 
those  for  whom  the  CARNIVALS  are  con- 
ducted— children  who,  because  their  bodies 
have  been  weakened  by  dystrophy,  can't  take 
an  active  part  In  such  projects.  In  1970, 
youngsters  across  the  nation  held  22383 
backyard  CARNIVALS,  raising  more  than 
$500,000  for  victims  of  muscular  dystrophy. 

For  many  years,  Gus  Bernler  has  identified 
with  and  dedicated  himself  to  the  world  of 
children,  bringing  them  laughter  and  Joy — 
and  also  Instilling  In  them  a  sense  of  com- 
passion for  the  less  fortunate.  I  thought 
you'd  like  to  know  how  he's  contributing  to 
the  education  of  these  young  viewers  and 
how  they,  in  turn,  are  helping  to  better  the 
lives  of  dystrophy  patients.  You  and  the 
people  of  the  Manchester  area  can  be  Justly 
proud  of  his  accomplishments.  I  bring  this 
to  your  attention  In  the  hope  that  you  may 
want  to  commend  Gus  Bernler  and  'WMUR- 
TV  for  the  great  public  service  they  are  per- 
forming. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  Ross, 
Executive  Director. 


GEORGE   SPINK'S    'THE   ZOO  THAT 
MADE   MELWAXJKEE   FAMOUS  ' 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  23,  1971 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  associate 
editor  George  Spink  recently  wrote  about 
American  zoos  in  Adventure  Road. 

I  include  the  article  as  follows: 
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Thx  Zoo  That  Ma&is  Milwauiux  Famous 
Polka  tracQ  Milwaukee  spell  "brewers"  with 
botb  a  big  and  a  little  '  b, "  but  tbe  city  l» 
tamous  for  sometblag  else  besides  beer  and 
baaeball— Its  Zoo' 

Wherever  you  live  chances  are  you  know 
all  about  the  battling  Brewers  But  this  may 
tM  the  flrst  you  have  beard  about  the  Mil- 
waukee County  Zoo.  considered  by  many 
persons,  including  zoo  directors,  to  be  the 
finest  zoo  in  the  world. 

It  is  new.  It  Is  spactoiis.  Conatructlon  be- 
gan in  the  late  fifties,  and  every  major  ex- 
hibit area  and  building  Is  now  completed, 
each  Incorporating  the  latest  concepts  In  zoo 
design  and  operation.  Tbe  Zoo  Is  serenely 
•Ituated  on  the  western  outskirts  of  Mil- 
waukee. Just  off  Interstate  94.  In  a  woodsy, 
typically  Wisconsin.  200-acre  setting  While 
a  beautiful  fleldstone  building  houses  a  res- 
taurant, picnic  lovers  will  find  tables  and 
benches  generously  located  along  the  wooded 
lanes  meandering  through  the  Zoo.  As  one 
would  expect,  the  b«auty  of  the  Zoo's  over- 
all landscaping  Is  also  reflected  In  each  In- 
dividual exhibit. 

It  is  the  presentation  of  animals  that 
makes  the  Milwaukee  County  Zoo  stand  tall 
among  otbw  eooe.  Meet  Importantly,  ani- 
mals are  exhibited  In  continental  groupings, 
which  are  shown  In  bcu'less  encloeuree  with 
aatonlshlng,  lifelike  physical  surroundings. 
The  natural  relationship  between  predator 
and  prey  la  maintained  In  most  of  the  ex- 
hibits,  both  roaming  In   apparent  freedom. 

The  North  American  Group,  for  example, 
features  Alaskan  brown  bear  and  Alaskan 
moose  In  the  same  natural  habitat  setting. 
While  the  bears  gaze  wishfully  at  the  mooee 
below,  they  are  separated  from  their  prey 
by  a  hidden  moat. 

The  Alaskan  moose.  Incidentally,  is  North 
America's  most  majestic  mammal.  Keep  an 
eye  open  for  mothers  with  their  young  (of- 
ten twins  >,  and  for  big  "Major."  the  herd 
sire,  with  his  five-foot  spread  of  antlers.  The 
Zoo  claims  he  is  the  largest  mooee  In  cap- 
tivity. During  summer  months  youll  see  the 
moose  cooling  off  In  their  sizeable  pond. 

The  king  of  beasts,  the  Hon.  dominates  the 
African  Group.  As  you  stroll  past  the  Afrl- 
Oan  exhibit,  youll  see  the  regal  beasts  linger- 
ing around  the  waterfall.  Again,  a  moat 
separatee  the  lions  from  their  prey:  Chap- 
man's zebras,  ostriches,  big  eland  antelopes, 
marabou  storks,  pelicans  and  gollath  herons 
are  some  of  the  creatures  that  Just  seem  vo 
be  m  one  big  area  with  the  king  of  beasts. 

The  Milwaukee  County  Zoo  also  has  conti- 
nental groupings  for  animals  from  Australia, 
South  America  and  Asia. 

In  the  east  yard  outside  the  Australian 
Building  Is  a  fine  selection  of  kangaroos  and 
their  close  relatives,  wallabies  and  wallaroos. 
If  you  are  lucky,  you'll  see  these  marsupials 
travel  rapidly  in  a  series  of  long  springy  hops, 
using  their  tails,  which  are  very  strong,  as  a 
third  leg  when  they  sit. 

The  Jaguar  is  "the  great  cat  of  South 
America."  and  these  handsome,  m«at-eatlng 
predators  gaze  down  upon  such  natural  prey 
as  deer,  tapir,  llamas  and  miscellaneous 
South  American  birds. 

The  background  of  the  Asiatic  Group  is 
highlighted  by  pacing  Bengal  tigers,  sepa- 
rated from  an  exciting  collection  of  their 
natural  prey:  blackbuck  antelope,  a  herd  of 
lovely  spotted  deer,  a  group  of  cranes,  the 
lesser  panda  and  some  Indian  waterfowl. 
Elsewhere  in  the  Asiatic  exhibit  are  Indian 
elephants,  which  differ  considerably  from  the 
African:  smaller  ears,  shorter,  rounder  backs, 
stockier  frames,  with  bulging  concave  fore- 
heads and  only  one  (Instead  of  two)  finger- 
like  projections  on  the  end  of  their  trunks. 

Besides  the  five  continental  groupings,  the 
Zoo  also  features  a  number  of  inside  exhibits 
and  water  areas  throughout  the  park.  For 
sheer  fun  and  laughter,  spend  some  time 
watching  the  frolics  on  Monkey  Island,  where 
everything  Is  quiet  and  peaceful  until  one 
of  the  135  Indian  rhesus  monkeys  pokes  an- 
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other — then  suddenly   they  all  engage  in  a 
game  of  "pass  It  on." 

Tbe  King  of  the  Zoo  U  Samson,  a  eoo-plus- 
pound  gorilla  who  lives  in  a  large,  spacious 
cage  in  tbe  Primate  House.  Samson  holds 
court  for  tbe  public  by  sitting  (and  some- 
times sleeping  I)  on  a  steel  platform  eight 
inches  above  the  fioor — which  Just  happens 
to  be  a  scale. 

Like  birds,  too?  One  of  the  first  exhibits 
to  see  as  you  enter  the  Zoo  Is  the  Aviary, 
home  to  more  than  800  birds  from  all  over 
the  world  The  Aviary  brings  together  birds 
of  all  sizes,  from  tiny  Jewel-like  humming- 
birds to  the  huge  pelicans  and  great  blue 
herons. 

Penguin  Hall  Is  one  of  the  high  poinu  of 
the  Aviary,  resembling  natural  (Antarctic) 
conditions  in  every  way  possible.  Whether 
the  penguins  are  making  one  of  their  casual 
dives,  swimming  rapidly  to  the  depths  of  the 
tank,  then  up  again — or  merely  basking  In  a 
"rain"  spray  that  cleanses  the  surface  of  the 
rock  formations,  the  cute  birds  are  a  delight 
to  observe. 

The  Zoo's  policy  of  presenting  game  In 
predator-prey  settings  is  nowhere  better  Illus- 
trated than  In  Lake  Wisconsin,  an  exhibit  of 
fish  found  solely  in  Wisconsin  waters.  Its 
denizens  Include  northern  pike,  various  base 
and  gar.  lake  sturgeon,  rainbow  trout  and 
many  other  species  Though  there  are  scores 
of  opportunities  available  to  the  "weaker" 
species  of  fish  for  escape  and  concealment  In 
the  45.000-gallon  tank,  the  crevices,  under- 
cuts, nooks  and  crannies  In  reality  only  pro- 
vide temporary  shelter  and  protection  against 
the  "stronger"  fish.  The  Zoo.  through  regular 
feeding  and  nutritional  policies,  also  helps 
maintain  a  good  balance  of  predator,  prey 
and  scavenger  fish. 

While  moet  people  like  to  visit  the  Mil- 
waukee County  Zoo  In  spring  and  summer, 
the  Zoo  is  open  year-round — and  fall  and 
winter  give  one  a  chance  to  observe  many 
facets  of  animal  life  not  possible  during  other 
seasons  In  fact,  some  local  residents  prefer 
wintertime  visits  to  the  Zoo  because  of  the 
thrill  of  seeing  a  polar  bear  hop  out  of  the 
water  on  a  sub-zero  day,  or  for  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  a  Bengal  tiger  and  a  blackbush  an- 
telope staring  at  each  other  across  a  barely 
visible  moat  while  enjoying  a  snowy  day  in 
Milwaukee  The  sea  lions,  of  course,  love  win- 
ter and  bask  leisurely  amidst  Ice  and  snow. 

But  no  matter  when  you  visit  the  Mil- 
waukee County  Zoo,  you  are  in  store  for  an 
unforgettable  look  at  wildlife.  The  Zoo  has 
achieved  a  happy  blend  of  flora  and  fauna — 
and  it  Is  yours  to  enjoy  any  time  of  the  year. 


THEY  CAN'T  BE  JEW:   THE  PLIGHT 
OF  SOVIET  JEWS 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

or    NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  23,  1971 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
weekend  the  world  received  a  firsthand 
account  of  the  phght  suid  suffering  of 
Jews  living  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Mr. 
Leonid  Rigerman  has  borne  witness  to 
the  religious,  political,  economic,  and 
cultUTJd  persecution  of  the  Jewish  popu- 
lation in  Russia. 

Commenting  on  the  desire  of  many 
Jews  to  emigrate  to  Israel.  Mr.  Rigerman 
aptly  noted  that  in  the  D.S.S.R.  "they 
can't  be  Jews,  they  are  deprived  of  all 
forms  of  Jewish  meaning,  culture."  It  is 
clear  that  the  free  world  cannot  permit 
thl«  harassment  and  intimidation  of 
Soviet  Jews  to  go  unnoticed  and  that  a 
moral  obligation  exists  to  bring  all  pres- 
sure to  bear  on  the  USSR,  to  chsmge  Its 
discriminatory  and  oppressive  policies. 
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Last  month,  the  New  York  State  Sen- 
ate passed  a  resolution,  memorializing 
the  Congress  to  use  all  means  to  persuade 
the  Soviet  Union  to  change  its  oppressive 
policies  toward  Soviet  Jewry.  This  reso- 
lution is  most  timely  and  deserves  our 
fullest  and  most  favorable  consideration 
and  attention.  I  am  pleased  to  bring  this 
resolution  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues and  insert  It  In  the  Rscoro: 

CONCtnUMNT   RSSOLUTTON   OF  THX  LXGIBUTUU 

OP  THK  Statx  or  New  York  Mbm ouAUaMo 
CONOuas  To  Ubb  Au.  Mxans  To  Pusuaoi 
THE  Soviet  Union  To  Ohamcs  Its  Opfus- 
stvE    Policies    Towards   Sovirr   Jkwbt 
Whereas,  persons  of  Jewish  faith  residing 
in  the  Soviet  Union  have  long  suffered  perse- 
cution,   oppression,    and    discrimination   in 
their  dally  lives  at  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment of  that  country:  and 

Whereas,  the  authorities  In  the  Sonet 
Union  have  suppressed,  discouraged  and  pre- 
vented the  free  expression  of  Jewish  educa- 
tion and  culture,  and  have  deprived  Soviet 
Jews  of  the  opportunity  of  worshipping 
freely  and  in  accordance  with  the  traditlonj 
of  their  age-old  faith;  and 

■Whereas,  the  Soviet  Union  has  consistently 
denied  the  right  of  Jewish  people  to  emlgT»t« 
from  that  country  to  Israel,  the  beloved 
country  of  their  forefathers,  or  to  any  coun- 
try of  their  choosing,  and  In  fact  the  Soviet 
Union  has  continuously  prohibited  sod 
blocked  each  and  every  attempt  made  by 
Jewish    persons   to    so   emigrate:    and 

Whereas,  recently  eleven  persons,  nine  of 
whom  were  Jewish,  were  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  extremely  harsh  punishment  for 
allegedly  making  plans  to  hijack  a  Soviet 
airliner  in  an  effort  to  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet   Union; 

Resolved  (If  the  Assembly  concur),  that 
the  Leglslattire  of  the  State  of  New  Tork 
respectfully,  yet  firmly,  urge  and  memorialize 
the  Ninety-Second  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  manifest  our  country's  position  as 
the  guardian  of  the  traditions  of  liberty  and 
Justice  for  aU.  the  dignity  of  all  mankind. 
and  the  freedom  of  worship,  by  taking  such 
affirmative  action  as  will  tend  to  persuade 
the  Soviet  Union  to  revise  Its  official  poUclea 
In  the  following  manner: 

(a)  To  terminate  Its  practice  of  denying 
Soviet  Jewry  of  the  opportunity  of  worshiping 
in  a  free  manner  and  in  accordance  with  age- 
old   Jewish   traditions; 

(b)  To  permit  Jewish  persons  to  emigrate 
freely  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  Israel  or  to 
any  country  of  their  choice  without  restric- 
tion or  limitation;  and 

(c)  To  reexamine  and  reconsider  the 
harshness  of  the  penalties  recently  Imposed 
on  the  eleven  persons  sentenced  In  a  Lenin- 
grad cotirt  for  allegedly  making  plans  to  hi- 
jack a  Soviet  airliner,  and  to  coiulder  the  pos- 
sibility of  permitting  such  persons  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel; 

Resolved  (If  the  Assembly  concur),  that 
a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  spread  upon  the 
Journal,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
transmit  properly  authenticated  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President  of  the  Senstt 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  the  two  United 
States  Senators  from  New  York  State,  and 
to  each  member  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves  from  New  York  State. 


EXCITING  NEW  REVOLUTION 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  23,  1971 
Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD,  Mr.  Speaker, 
like    all    unsuccessful    revolutions,  Mr. 
Nixon's    "new    revolution"    Ifl   creating 
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gome  excitement  and  much  confusion. 
Anticipation  of  significant  Improvements 
captures  the  attention  of  every  Ameri- 
can. 

Unfortunately,  this  revolution  will  end 
in  desperation  because  the  anticipation 
will  not  be  matched  by  performance. 

Whether  one  examines  the  proposed 
change  from  a  local  or  State  perspective, 
the  return  from  revenue  sharing  will  be 
modest.  Although  Federal  revenue  shar- 
ing Is  thought  to  be  the  solution  to  the 
money  shortage  at  the  State  and  local 
levels,  analysis  of  the  proposal  indicates 
that  20  times  more  money  will  remain 
in  Washington  than  will  be  returned  to 
the  States  and  local  governments. 

Robert  S.  Boyd,  chief  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  Washington  Bureau,  writing 
in  the  Sunday,  February  14,  1971,  edition 
of  the  Free  Press  analyzes  several  aspects 
of  Mr.  Nixon's  "new  revolution."  His 
conclusion  is  significant: 

The  danger  Is  that  If  and  when  the  pro- 
grams are  passed,  the  reality  will  fall  so  far 
short  of  the  expectations  now  being  raised 
that  the  end  result  will  be  disillusionment 
and  frustration. 

Because  Mr.  Boyd's  article  is  so  infor- 
mative I  include  it  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkord: 

A  Close  Look  at  President's  "Exciting  New 
Revolution" 

(By  Robert  S.  Boyd) 

Washington. — In  a  series  of  messages  to 
Congress,  President  Nixon  has  begun  to  spell 
out  details  of  his  "New  American  Revolu- 
tion," which  he  says  will  be  'afi  profound, 
as  far-reaching,  as  exciting  as  that  first  revo- 
lution almost  200  years  ago.  " 

The  fine  print  In  the  papers  flowing  from 
the  White  House,  however,  turns  out  to  be 
considerably  less  far-reaching  and  exciting 
than  the  presidential  rhetoric  implies. 

In  fact,  by  overselling  his  programs,  Mr. 
Nixon  Is  beginning  to  run  tbe  risk  of  re- 
opening that  "gap  between  promise  and  per- 
fomaance"  which  he  rltually  decries  In  his 
predecessors. 

Take  his  State  of  the  Union  pledge — swiped 
from  the  banners  of  the  new  left — to  return 
"power  to  the  people." 

The  principal  element  Is  supposed  to  be 
revenue  sharing.  It  Is  one  of  the  "six  g^eat 
goals"  on  the  President's  new  agenda. 

When  you  boll  it  down,  Mr.  Nixon  is  actu- 
ally promising  to  ship  $24.80  per  citizen,  on 
the  average,  back  from  Washington  to  the 
states  and  cities  across  the  land. 

Tet.  according  to  its  own  figures,  the  fed- 
eral government  will  collect  20  times  that 
sum  from  each  man,  woman  and  child  In 
personal  Income  taxes  next  year. 

The  question  arises:  Will  the  return  of 
one-twentieth  of  your  taxes  from  Washing- 
ton to  Lansing  make  such  a  "revolutionary" 
difference? 

The  modest  nature  of  the  change  is  also 
apparent  on  the  state  level. 

Pennsylvania,  for  example.  shlpp>ed  almost 
112  billion  in  taxes  to  Washington  In  1970. 
Under  revenue  sharing,  the  state  will  collect 
only  1346  million — barely  one-fiftieth  of  Its 
contribution  to  the  federal  establishment. 

Furthermore,  the  terms  of  the  deal  are 
unfavorable  for  some  states.  Pennsylvania 
KtuaUy  win  be  charged  $328  million  as  its 
share  of  the  $5  billion  general  revenue  shar- 
ing fund— $82  mllUon  more  than  it  will  re- 
ceive. That's  a  return  of  76  cents  on  each 
dollar  collected  from  Pennsylvania,  hardly 
the  kind  of  arithmetic  to  relieve  the  state's 
financial  problems. 

Another  example  of  White  House  super- 
•lesmanshlp:  The  President  says  his  family 
*"l«t»nce  plan  will  "generously  help  those 
who  are  not  able  to  help  themselves." 

But  a  worker  with  a  wife  and  two  children 
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who  now  earns  $1.60  an  hour — the  federal 
minimum  wage — may  not  consider  Mr.  Nix- 
on's proposal  all  that  generous. 

His  present  weekly  paycheck  of  $64  would 
be  supplemented  by  an  extra  $5.70  a  week  In 
"family  assistance."  The  bonus  will  be  wel- 
come, surely,  but  It's  not  going  to  mean  a 
revolutionary  Improvement  In  the  family's 
living  standards. 

Besides  exaggerating  their  financier  Im- 
pcu;t,  the  White  House  Is  downplaying  what 
could  be  an  Ironic  by-product  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
proposals:  Instead  of  shifting  power  away 
from  Washington,  some  of  them  would  con- 
siderably increase  the  power  and  authority 
of  the  federal  government. 

Even  revenue  sharing  could  have  this  ef- 
fect :  The  law  as  drafted  by  the  White  House 
would  require  each  state,  county,  city  and 
township  which  gets  a  share  of  the  fund  to 
report  to  Washington  how  the  money  Is 
spent. 

Since  the  federal  funds  will  be  mingled 
with  state  and  local  revenues,  the  federal 
government  Is  claiming  the  right  to  make 
sure  that  all  these  monies  are  spent  honestly 
and  without  discrimination. 

Treasury  agents  wlU  have  the  right  to  In- 
spect state,  county,  city  and  township  books 
and   records   If   they   suspect   hanky-panky. 

It's  easy  to  Imagine  the  Impact  this  could 
have,  say,  on  the  way  city  fathers  divvy  up 
the  budget  for  fixing  sidewalks  in  the  black 
section  of  town  as  well  as  the  middle-class 
quarter. 

In  many  other  programs,  President  Nixon  Is 
also  seeking  to  expand,  not  contract,  federal 
authority. 

The  environment  program  he  sent  to  Con- 
gress last  week  could  put  the  national  gov- 
ernment in  the  business  of  checking  factory 
smokestacks,  regulating  noisy  power-mowers, 
and  Issuing  permits  to  dump  garbage. 

His  family  assistance  plan  would  national- 
ize state  welfare  standards. 

He  has  promised  to  use  the  federal  budget 
aggressively  to  restore  prosperity.  This  means 
red  Ink,  or  old-fashioned  pump-prlmlng. 

None  of  this  means  that  the  President's 
proposals  lack  merit  or  are  simply  political 
gimmicks.  They  are  steps  in  a  direction 
which  has  been  urged  by  a  growing  number 
of  conservatives  and  liberals  in  recent  years. 

High-pressure  salesmanship  from  the 
White  House  may  be  necessary  to  overcome 
congressional  resistance  and  accomplish  the 
reforms. 

The  danger  Is  that  if  and  when  the  pro- 
grams are  passed,  the  reality  will  fall  so  far 
short  of  the  expectations  now  being  raised 
that  the  end  result  will  be  disillusionment 
and  frustration. 


CIVIL     SERVICE      COMMISSION     IS 
ACHIEVING   "RESPONSIVENESS" 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF   N£W    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  23,  1971 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Spealcer,  in  a  rearrangement  of  jurisdic- 
tional lines  as  among  subcommittees  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  former 
Post  Office-Treasury  Subcommittee — on 
which  I  serve  as  ranking  member — will 
pick  up,  under  its  new  title  as  the  Treas- 
ury-Post Office  and  General  Gtovernment 
Subcommittee,  budgetary  jurisdiction 
over  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

I  look  forward  to  assuming  my  share 
of  this  additional  responsibility,  and  also 
to  the  opportunity  of  getting  acquainted 
with  RobKBrt  Hampton,  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  about  whose 
work  and  achievements  in  that  capacity 
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I  have  heard  such  good  reports.  As  evi- 
dence thereof,  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
our  subcommittee  hearings,  I  was  pleased 
to  note  the  following  article  about  Mr. 
Hampton — and  the  new  sense  of  "re- 
sponsiveness" of  the  Commission — as 
published  in  the  February  1971  edition 
of    Government    Executive    magazine: 

CiVn,    SCBTICE    COMMISSION'S    HAMPTON.    AIMS 

AT  Achieving  Agency  "Responsiveness" 
(By  Samuel  Stafford) 

Over  the  years,  the  U.S.  ClvU  Service  Com- 
mission (CSC)  has  drawn  as  much  criticism 
for  Its  real  or  Imagined  fallings  as  any  Fed- 
eral agency  and  probably  has  been  tbe  target 
of  more  brickbats  than  most. 

It  still  has  Its  detractors  on  Capitol  Hill 
and  In  Oovernment  agencies.  Federal  em- 
ployee unions  and  the  media  since  modern 
personnel  management  still  Is  an  Inexact 
and  controversial  science,  but  the  critics 
seem — perhaps  it  Is  only  tbe  imagination — 
both  less  numerous  and  less  belligerent  than 
in  farmer  years. 

As  one  longtime  critic  told  Government 
Executive:  "I  hate  to  admit  it,  but  things 
are  really  happening  over  there." 

"Things"  have  been  happening,  of  course, 
ever  since  the  first  three  commissioners  and 
their  entire  staS  of  four  aides  opened  for 
business  In  a  $3-a-day  room  in  Washlng^n, 
DC,  In  1883,  for  the  essentially  negative 
pur|>o8e  of  curbing  rampant  political  patron- 
age and  corruption  In  public  service. 

Beginning  in  the  1930e.  the  CSC's  role — 
paralleling  the  rapid  growth  and  increasing 
complexity  of  the  Federal  Government — 
slowly  began  shifting  In  the  positive  direc- 
tion of  building  an  effective  modern  person- 
nel administration  system  for  the  Federal 
establishment. 

During  tbe  last  decade— and  particularly 
during  the  Johnson  and  Nixon  Administra- 
tions under  the  leadership  of  former  C8G 
Chairman  John  Macy  and  present  Chairman 
Robert  E.  Hampton — the  commlsEion  has, 
say  the  veteran  CSC-watchers,  made  Impres- 
sive gains  in  meeting  tough  new  Federal  per- 
sonnel challenges.  Significantly,  the  spurt  of 
activity  In  an  agency  with  a  longtime  musty 
Image  of  a  paper-shuffiing,  foot-dragging 
bureaucratic  bottleneck  has  paralleled  the 
rapid  growth  of  Federal  employee  unioniza- 
tion and  general  social  and  technological  fer- 
ment In  this  country. 

Among  the  solid  advances  made  in  fairly 
recent  years:  liberal  revision  of  the  Federal 
Merit  Promotion  system,  extension  of  the 
Federal  Employee  Health  Benefits  program, 
firm  establishment  of  tbe  principle  of  pay 
comi>arablllty  with  the  private  sector,  grow- 
ing sophistication  In  dealing  with  labor- 
management  and  equal  employment  oppor- 
timlty  problems,  establishment  of  new  pro- 
grams to  recruit  and  train  Federal  executives 
and  broad  Federal  Involvement  for  the  flrst 
time  In  Intergovernmental  programs  to 
upgrade  the  quality  of  state  and  local 
personnel. 

To  CSC  Chairman  Hampton.  48,  who  was 
a  Civil  Service  commissioner  for  eight  years 
before  assuming  his  present  post  In  1969,  the 
"new  look"  in  his  agency  is  here  to  stay,  and, 
with  continuing  White  House  and  Congres- 
sional support  and  policy-making  Involve- 
ment, however  amiable,  of  employee  unions, 
the  prospects  for  future  Innovative  personnel 
management  advances  are  bright. 

"The  flrst  thing  I  initiated  after  becoming 
chairman  viras  a  review  of  every  operating 
program  of  the  commission — rules,  regrula- 
tions,  laws  and  so  forth — ^In  the  light  of  the 
contemporary    problems,"    Hampton   said. 

"I  always  got  the  Imi^-esslon  that  here  was 
a  great  big  piece  of  granite  .  .  .  that  every- 
thing revolved  around  It  and  had  to  adapt 
Itself  to  the  system. 

"So  one  of  the  points  stressed  In  our  re- 
view  was  to  make  the  system  responsive  to 
tbe  needs  of  today — the  idea  that  merit  prln- 
clplas  do  iu>t  have  to  equate  with  rigidity — 
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that  tbey  can  be  flexible  principles.  We  didn't 
lose  sight  of  tbe  main  Idea  whlcb  is  that 
tbe  hiring  and  promotion  of  employees 
should  be  done  on  the  basis  of  their  quall- 
flcatlons  and  their  contributions. 

"tooklng  at  the  system  In  this  light,  we 
asked  ourselves:  'la  it  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  management  and  the  needs  and  interests 
of  employees  and  the  public?  And  In  gen- 
eral, what  Is  the  environment  around  ua  In 
which  personnel  policies  are  made?' 

"So  our  reviews  Indicated  that  there  were 
a  number  of  Items  that  required  new  leg- 
islation or  changes  in  Executive  Orders  and 
we  placed  these  In  an  order  of  internal 
priority,  realizing  that  It  was  impossible  to 
achieve  major  reform  In  one  great  big  pack- 
age In  a  program  that  had  been  modified  by 
law  and  Executive  Order  for  nearly  90  years. 
Actually,  we  came  up  with  some  44  require- 
ments for  changes  In  the  law  and  77  Indi- 
cated Executive  Order  changes. 

"These  are  basic  reforms  Some  are  bread- 
basket issues  and  some  are  aimed  at  setting 
up  a  methodology  and  a  machinery  whereby 
we  get  where  we  want  to  go." 

Hampton  said:  "The  second  thing  we  did 
of  significance,  I  believe — and  something  that 
ties  Into  the  Idea  of  agency  responsiveness — 
concerned  a  reexamination  of  our  Institu- 
tional attitudes. 

"Tou  know,  we  dont  really  need  some- 
body always  telling  us  how  and  where  we 
went  wrong.  Our  attitude  shotild  be  that 
we  are  our  own  severest  critics  .  .  .  that  we 
have  the  machinery  available  to  us  to  collect 
the  v'ews  of  the  users  of  the  system  and  to 
letu-n  about  and  correct  flaws  rather  than 
saying  there  are  no  deficiencies  or  lamely  try- 
ing to  defend  them.  In  other  words,  we  have 
to  recognize  our  problems  and  move  boldly 
toward   really  solving   them. 

"In  this  connection,  we  have  no  Informa- 
tion In  the  commission  that  la  classified  or 
otherwise  to  be  kept  from  the  public  except 
for  Internal  working  papers  such  as  Inspec- 
tion reports,  medical  records.  Investigative 
flies  on  individuals  and  documents  submit- 
ted to  the  President  on  which  he  has  not 
yet  acted. 

"We  approached  the  problems  of  making 
reforms  on  an  open  basis.  We  established 
methods  of  consultation  with  most  of  the 
OoTemment  unions  and  before  poilcy  mat- 
ters become  issues  we  go  to  the  unions  and 
give  them  a  draft  of  what  we  have  In  mind 
and  say:  Here  It  is,  now  take  a  shot  at  It — 
let's  have  your  views,  what's  right  anxl 
what's  wrong  about  It?' 

"The  unions  have  responded  very  well 
and  their  criticism  of  docmnents  we've  given 
them  for  consultation  has  been  construc- 
tive. Of  course,  they  don't  lose  sight  of  their 
objectives  and  there  are  some  tough  struggles 
on  various  points,  but  this  la  to  be  expected." 

Following  his  first  year  as  chairman, 
Hampton  listed  these  gains,  among  others  In 
areas  of  CSC  activities: 

Institution  of  new  or  substantially  changed 
programs,  Oovemment-wlde,  In  equal  op- 
portunity, labor-management  relations  and 
merit  promotion. 

Adoption  of  new  recruiting  methods  af- 
fecting college  graduates,  worker-trainees 
and  others. 

Opening  of  new  Federal  Information  cen- 
ters with  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, expansion  of  Federal  executive  boarda. 
and  establishment  of  the  first  "Uatenlng 
posts  "  In  large  dUes  In  line  with  the  CSC 
aim  of  becoming  more  "responsive." 

Takeover  of  tbe  entire  Post  Office  examln- 
Inc  system. 

Among  other  aooompllshraents  last  year. 
Hampton  said,  was  the  setting  up  of  a  frame- 
work of  the  labor-management  system  called 
for  by  Presidential  Executive  Order,  retire- 
ment system  improvements,  a  beefed-up  em- 
ployee health  benefits  program  with  the  Oov- 
emmant's  contribution  raised  to  40  percent 
and  assured  automatic  adjustmenu  each 
year,  an  overhaul  in  grievance  and  appeals 
procedures,  passage  of  the  Intergovermental 
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Personnel  Act  providing  for  aid  to  states  and 
localities,  and  passage  of  the  Federal  Pay 
Comparability  Act  of  1970. 

Of  these,  several  have  been  hailed  as  "land- 
mark" advances  by  many. 

One  of  the  most  far-reaching  Is  the  pay 
comparability  legislation  which  takes  classi- 
fied pay  setting  out  of  both  Congressional 
politics  and  Presidential  politics. 

Under  the  new  system,  data  on  private 
enterprise  pay  will  be  related  to  Federal 
salaries.  There  will  be  consultation  with 
union  officials  and  any  differences  will  be 
resolved  by  an  objective  third  party  com- 
mittee 

If  the  President  agrees  with  the  findings, 
he  will  order  the  adjustments  Into  effect  Im- 
mediately. This  Is  seen  as  eliminating  a  cus- 
tomary lag  of  a  year  or  more  In  effecting 
such  pay  adjustments. 

Should  the  President  propose  smaller  or 
later  raises  as  during  "national  emergencies." 
he  must  send  his  plan  to  Congress,  which 
may  veto  It  by  a  simple  majority  vote. 

Passage  of  the  legislation,  which  gives  em- 
ployee unions  a  larger  voice  In  pay  recom- 
mendations, tells  much  about  both  Robert 
Hampton's  stewardship  at  the  CSC  and  about 
the  prevailing  Federal  labor-management 
climate. 

Many.  If  not  all.  of  those  who  have  worked 
with  Hampton  in  hammering  out  legislation 
see  him  as  more  candid  and  open  than  the 
usual  bureaucrat  and  a  man  who  la  flexible 
enough  to  work  toward  a  meaningful  com- 
promise If  this  Is  Indicated  as  the  best  solu- 
tion. 

The  pay  act  In  which  Hampton  engaged 
In  the  final  give  and  take  with  John  Orlner. 
president  of  the  AFL-CIO  American  Federa- 
tion of  Government  Employees.  Rep.  Morris 
XTdall  (D-Arlz  )  and  others,  was  such  a 
compromise. 

Hampton  told  Oovemment  Executives:  "I 
think  this  legislation  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  establishing  a  more  professional  pay- 
setting  methodology  free  of  the  political 
process  and  the  pressures  that  can  either 
escalate  or  de-escalate  or  otherwise  dictate 
what  the  pay  should  be." 

A  task  force  meanwhile  la  conducting  a 
two-year  study  of  Job  evaluation  and  pay 
practices  In  Qovernment,  with  a  prelimi- 
nary report  of  findings  due  this  Spring  and  a 
legislative  proposal  expected  to  be  ready 
next  year. 

Of  the  task  force'a  work,  Hampton  said: 
"One  of  the  things  I  think  la  essential  is 
that  we  have  a  coordinated  system  within 
the  total  Federal  picture  of  how  you  price  a 
Job  and  there  are  a  variety  of  systems  for 
doing  thla  In  both  Induatry  and  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

"What  our  task  force  Is  trying  to  do  Is 
to  find  the  best  methodology  they  are  able 
to  find  for  evaluating  Job  classifications  In 
the  Federal  Government. " 

Hampton  sees  the  continual  assessment 
of  labor  relations  problema  as  "something 
that  will  be  with  us  for  a  long  time." 

As  part  of  the  general  review  of  CSC  opera- 
tions early  In  the  Nixon  Administration,  a 
review  was  made  of  a  former  Executive  Order 
bearing  on  labor  relations.  An  earlier  review 
had  been  made  at  the  end  of  the  Johnaon 
Administration  and  rather  than  rehold 
hearings,  Hampton's  aides  reviewed  find- 
ings from  those  hearings  and  "added  In 
problems  that  had  come  up  In  the  Inter- 
vening period."  Following  the  review,  they 
wrote  another  Executive  Order  which  was 
approved  and  Issued  by  the  President. 

"About  that  time."  Hampton  said,  "there 
was  a  postal  strike  and  a  alckout  by  air 
traffic  controllers  and  many  crltlca  were 
quick  to  aay  that  the  Executive  Order  was 
obsolete,  but  we  could  not  agree  with  this 
assessment." 

He  said:  "Labor  relations  In  the  public 
sector  is  an  evolving  situation  similar  in 
nuiny  ways  to  that  which  evolved  In  tbe 
private  sector,  but  also  quite  different. 

"I  personally  don't  believe  that  the  Fed- 
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eral  Government  at  thla  time  can  interpose 
an    across-the-board     collecUve    bargalnlne 
system.  Management  In  the  Federal  Govern 
ment  isn't  ready  for  It  and  the  unions  aren't 
really  ready  for  It. 

"Wed  have  extreme  difficulty  In  arriving 
at  appropriate  bargaining  units— who  does 
the  bargaining  and  how  do  you  go  for  a 
quid  pro  quo. 

"But  we  had  to  have  a  beginning  frame. 
work  and  1  think  the  Executive  Order  giT«g 
us  that.  It's  difficult  even  to  administer  this 
Executive  Order  because  It  seU  new  relation- 
ships— new  give  and  take — on  both  sides. 

"Leadership  of  the  program  Is  vested  in  a 
Federal  labor  relations  council  rather  than 
the  commission,  but  the  commission  Labor 
Department.  Federal  Mediation  and  Con- 
ciliation Service  and  others.  Including  an 
Impasse  panel  have  specific  responslbUlUes 

"The  head  of  an  agency  lost  some  of  big 
autonomy  for  one  thing.  And  we  do  have 
third-party  Involvement  .  .  .  we're  begin- 
nlng  to  have  third-party  precedents  estab- 
lished In  labor-management  situations.  I 
think  people  are  beginning  to  realize  the 
benefits  of  being  able  to  go  to  an  Impasse 
panel  as  they  now  can  do.  as  well  as  having 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  Involved  in 
elections,  determining  bargaining  units 
things  like  that." 

Hampton  thinks  It  Is  "possible"  that  there 
will  be  Government-wide  collective  bargain- 
ing some  day.  though  not  In  the  near  future. 

"But  looking  at  It  pragmatically."  he  said, 
"you'd  still  have  labor  tensions  even  with 
collective  bargaining." 

"I  think  you  have  to  look  at  the  long  record 
of  relative  labor  peace  In  the  Government. 
Look  at  the  pay  Increases,  changes  In  fringe 
benefits — retirement  and  so  on — that  have 
been  obtained  by  Federal  employee  unlonn. 
And  the  pay  act  which  gives  labor  a  greater 
voice  than  ever  before.  So  there  Is  something 
In  the  system  that  has  given  It  some  stability. 

"What  I'm  saying  is  that  this  Is  an  evolv- 
ing situation.  We're  learning  and  the  labor 
unions  are  learning." 

He  added:  "There  are  differences  In  the 
motivations  of  people  toward  public  service 
today  than  was  true  formerly.  I'm  not  saying 
employees  are  less  public  service  minded 
today,  but  I  do  think  they  are  much  more 
aware  of  the  necessity  of  being  treated  similar 
In  terms  of  pay  and  working  conditions  to 
people  in  the  private  sector  these  days. 

"I  think  that  In  many  cases  the  Govern- 
ment was  remiss  In  not  recognizing  this  and 
moving  faster  to  do  something  about  It  " 

The  CSC  has  a  central  staff  dealing 
exclusively  with  agency  labor-management 
problems  and  10  labor  relations  experts  in 
regional    offices    ("our   eyes    and    ears"). 

"But  we  haven't  really  developed  a  model 
In  labor  relations,"  Hampton  said.  "We  really 
need  to  do  more  pioneering  thinking.  In  the 
near  future  we  will  probably  have  formulated 
a  labor  relations  policy  in  terms  of  our  goals 
and  possible  methods  of  achieving  them." 

The  Executive  Assignment  System,  drawn 
up  and  established  over  the  past  two 
Administrations,  envisioned  a  data  bank  or 
inventory  of  36.000  or  more  high-level  Federal 
executives  from  which  agencies  could  draw 
as  the  need  for  specialized  talent  arose. 

Other  programs  aimed  at  upgrading  and 
making  the  best  possible  use  of  the  Federal 
executive  manpower  pool  include  a  uni- 
versity fellowship  program  for  young  execu- 
tives, executive  seminar  courses  at  Kings 
Point.  L.I..  and  Berkeley.  Calif,  (with  a  future 
seminar  program  slated  for  Oak  Ridge. 
Tenn.).  and  a  Federal  Executive  Institute. 

How  has  the  Executive  Assignment  System 
talent  bank  operation  been  working?  Has  It 
fostered  mobility  among  the  executive  force? 
And  have  agency  managers  tended  to  draw 
too  heavily  from  those  In  their  agencies  on 
the  llat  to  the  detriment  of  outsiders? 

"Agencies  have  been  using  the  talent 
bank."  said  Hampton,  "but  I  think  It's  been 
minimal.  As  for  managers  drawing  heavily 
from  their  own  agencies.  I  think  It's  difficult 
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to  say  categorically  that  this  Is  detrimental 
to  the  program. 

•  I  personally  think  there  should  be  more 
mobility,  more  movement  across  agency  lines 
but  mobility  seems  to  be  something  that  Is 
highly  personal  with  an  executive. 

"All  in  all,  the  agencies  are  coming  to  us 
more  than  they  did  formerly. 

"We  have  a  staff  proposal  on  this  that  hope- 
fully win  be  part  of  the  Administration's 
legislative  package.  Essentially,  It  moves  from 
t  position-oriented  system  to  more  of  an 
individual  rank-ln-the-man  system  and 
would  provide  for  greater  freedom  of  move- 
ment in  the  use  of  these  (executive)  resources 
within  the  system.  And  It  also  faces  up  to  the 
controversial  Issue  of  tenure — there  has  been 
some  feeling  that  there  might  be  abuses  In 
terms  of  Job  transitions — that  people  might 
be  moved  out  of  Jobs  because  of  political 
reasons  or  cronyism.  This  Is  not  our  purpose." 

He  added:  "The  whole  area  of  executive 
development  needs  some  real  attention — ^not 
only  In  terms  of  who  is  coming  Into  the  sys- 
tem but  also  who  Is  already  In  the  system. 
There  has  to  be  a  more  orderly  development 
of  executives,  recognizing  the  need.  In  Gov- 
ernment, you  have  a  multl-bllUon  dollar 
operation — one  of  the  biggest  In  the  world — 
an!  you  simply  must  have  people  who  are 
well  qualified  and  up  to  date  If  the  Govern- 
ment Is  to  function  properly." 

Among  other  points  made  by  Hampton: 

The  CSC's  first-time  Involvement  In  a 
grant-in-aid  program  under  Intergovern- 
mental personnel  legislation  providing  for 
grants  to  states  and  localities  to  upgrade 
public  service  there  "Is  In  line  with  the  Pres- 
ident's concept  of  federalism  because  If  this 
concept  is  to  work.  It  has  to  be  underpinned 
by  a  first-class  personnel  system  at  the  grass- 
roots." 

Under  the  program,  he  said,  the  CSC  will 
take  over  from  the  Labor  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  departments  merit  sys- 
tem functions  they  have  been  performing 
In  connection  with  other  grant  programs. 

His  aim,  he  said.  Is  "a  minimum  of  red 
tape  and  a  maximum  amount  of  the  avall- 
ablo  money  for  the  actual  grant  part  of  the 
program." 

Revisions  of  Hatch  Act  provisions  regard- 
ing political  activity  by  Government  employ- 
ees probably  will  be  forthcoming. 

"Sex  discrimination  Issues  are  very  difficult 
to  deal  with.  There  Is  discrimination  by  man- 
agers, of  course,  but  I  don't  think  there  are 
as  many  Instances  of  It  as  tbe  critics  would 
have  us  believe. 

"Regarding  public  service  In  general,  If  you 


were  to  Include  state  and  local  government, 
I'm  not  sure  that  our  educational  system  Is 
producing  enough  talent  with  the  right 
skills." 

Does  Hampton  believe  that  tbe  old  stereo- 
type of  Government  service  as  a  refuge  for 
shiftless  paper  shuffles  Is  drying  out? 

"It's  hard  to  say,"  he  said.  "I  think  our 
image  Is  better,  but  we'll  always  draw  criti- 
cism. It's  Ingrained  in  Americans  to  continu- 
ally reexamine  their  governmental  Institu- 
tions. 

"I  don't  want  to  seem  callous  about  this, 
but  while  image  is  something  we  constantly 
try  to  Improve,  it's  not  necessarily  a  good 
measure  of  whether  you're  accomplishing 
your  purposes." 

Summing  up  his  feelings  about  his  two 
years  as  top  man  at  the  CSC,  Hampton,  a 
native  Tennessean  who  Ukes  to  golf  and 
bunt,  said:  "I'm  particularly  pleased  at  the 
progress  we've  made  In  moving  basic  reforms 
along.  And  I'm  proud  of  the  way  our  staff 
has  taken  up  the  challenge  to  make  the 
agency  more  responsive — to  leave  no  doubt 
that  we  are  what  we  should  be — the  servant 
of  the  people." 


SCHOLARSHIP  FUND  FOR  CHILDREN 
OF  DECEASED  MINERS 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

or    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23.  1971 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  De- 
cember 30  a  terrible  tragedy  occurred  in 
the  P^th  Congressional  District  of  Ken- 
tucky. On  that  day  38  miners  from  Clay 
and  Leslie  Counties  were  killed  in  an  ex- 
plosion at  Pinley  Coal  Mines,  Nos.  15  and 
16. 

The  sadness  caused  by  this  news  has 
gradually  vanished  and  it  has  become 
only  a  regrettable  event  to  most.  It  is 
remembered  daily,  however,  by  the  chil- 
dren and  wives  of  these  miners  who  are 
now  trying  to  patch  prospects  of  hope 
together  for  a  brighter  future.  The  Clay 
Coimty  and  Kentucky  Jaycees  are  trying 
to  do  their  part  in  securing  a  better  fu- 
ture for  these  families  by  establishing  a 
scholarship  fund  for  the  more  than  100 


children  left  fatherless.  Some  of  the  Na- 
tion's leading  country  music  stars  are 
freely  giving  of  their  time  and  energy 
to  put  on  a  benefit  show  in  Louisville  next 
month.  The  following  letter  has  been 
sent  to  more  than  50  benevolent  founda- 
tions at  the  Jaycees'  request  and  I  sub- 
mit it  for  the  perusal  of  my  colletigues: 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  sure  that  you  read  of  the 
terrible  tragedy  at  Pinley  Coal  Co.  Mines  in 
Leslie  County,  Kentucky  on  December  30 
when  thirty-eight  miners  perished  in  an 
explosion.  Nearly  all  of  these  men  had  fami- 
lies for  whom  they  were  the  sole  means  of 
support. 

Benevolent  organizations  sent  truckloads 
of  food  and  clothing  to  the  families  but 
these  are  only  of  temporary  advantage.  Most 
hopes  for  a  better  life  for  the  chlldre.n  are 
lost  unless  long  range  financial  assistance 
plans  are  made. 

The  Clay  County  and  Kentucky  Jaycees 
have  adopted,  as  their  project,  a  scholarship 
fund  for  the  children  of  the  deceased  miners, 
but  they  need  assistance  and,  as  their  Con- 
gressman, I  wish  to  commend  this  project 
to  you. 

The  average  age  of  the  deceased  miners  wa.s 
thirty-three  years.  The  total  number  of  chil- 
dren is  one  hundred,  forty-seven  males  and 
fifty-three  females.  Of  this  total,  ten  boys 
are  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  eighteen 
find  thirty-six  are  twelve  or  under.  Thirteen 
females  are  between  tbe  ages  of  thirteen  and 
eighteen  and  forty-nine  are  twelve  or  under. 

One  mother  said  of  her  deceased  husband, 
"He  always  said  he  wished  he  had  a  better 
education  so  he  wouldn't  have  to  work  In  the 
mines.  He  wanted  his  boys  to  get  a  good 
education  so  they  wouldn't  have  to  work  in 
the  mines."  His  children  will  have  the  same 
thoughts  but  no  alternatives  exist  unless 
financial  assistance  Is  offered  for  more  scho- 
lastic training. 

If  you  are  interested  In  the  Jaycee  Schol- 
arship   Fund,    you    can    either    contact    my 
office  or  Mr.  Joe  Swafford,  Clay  County  Jay- 
cees, Manchester,  Kentucky  40962. 
Sincerely, 

Tim  Lex  Carter. 

Any  assistance  from  those  Interested 
in  making  this  worthy  project  a  success 
will  be  appreciated,  not  only  by  the  fund's 
organizers,  but,  most  of  all,  by  the  chil- 
dren who  will  reap  the  benefits  of  your 
efforts  in  years  to  come. 


/ 


SENATE— Wednesday,  February  24,  1971 


(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  February  17, 1971) 


The  Senate  met  at  11:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Ellender). 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  He  may  be 
found,  call  ye  upon  Him,  while  he  is  near: 
Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the 
unrighteous  man  his  thoughts:  and  let 
him  return  unto  the  Lord,  and  He  vrill 
have  mercy  upon  him:  and  to  our  God, 
for  He  will  abundantly  pardon.— Isaiah 
&5:  6.7. 

O  Lord,  as  on  this  day  when  the  peni- 
tential period  opens  for  millions  of 
people  in  all  nations,  make  us  to  know 
who  we  are  and  how  we  have  been 
redeemed.  Turn  our  gaze  once  more  to 
the  cross  where  we  behold  redemptive 
love.    Let    Thy    cleansing    stream    fiow 


through  us  and  Thy  spirit  come  afresh 
upon  us  so  that  this  day  and  through- 
out the  holy  season  we  may  be  sensitive 
to  the  spirit  which  makes  all  things  new. 
We  pray  in  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Tuesday,  February  23, 
1971,  be  approved. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  orderecl. 


objection?   Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendars  Nos. 
25,  26,  and  27. 

The  PRESIDEirr  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


MEMBERSHIP  ON  THE  JOINT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  PRINTING  AND  THE 
JOINT  COMMITTEE  OF  CONGRESS 
ON  THE  LIBRARY 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  52)  providing 
for  members  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  and  the 
Joint  Committee  of  Congress  on  the 
Library  was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows : 

S.  Res.  sa 

Resolved,  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
bers be,  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  following  Joint  committees  of 
Congress: 

Joint  Committex  on  PRiNnNG:  Mr.  Jordan 
of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Allen  of  Alabama,  and 
Mr.  Griffin  of  Michigan. 

Joint  CoMMrrrEE  or  Congress  on  thk 
Librart:  Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
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P«U  of  Rhode  laUnd,  Mr.  Cannon  of  Nevada, 
Mr  Cooper  of  Kentucky,  and  Mr.  Soott  of 
Pennaylvanla. 


PRANCES  T.  HOLLOMON 

The  resolution   iS.  Res    53)    to  pay  a 
gratuity   to   Prances   T.    HoUomon   wa3 
considered  and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 
3    Rxa    33 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  3enate 
hereby  U  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Prances  T  HoUoman,  itoter  of  W.  Lucille 
Thomaa.  an  employee  of  the  Senate  a^  the 
time  of  her  death,  a  sum  equal  to  om  year's 
oompensatlon  at  the  rate  she  waa  reoet^lrg 
by  law  at  the  time  of  her  death,  said  sum 
to  be  considered  Inclusive  of  funeral  ex- 
penses and  all  other  allowances. 


JOHN  H.  ARTHUR 

The  resolution  (8.  Res.  54  >  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  John  H.  Arthur  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  54 
Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
John  H.  Arthur,  widower  of  W  Bertrue  Ar- 
thur, an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time 
of  her  death,  a  sum  equal  to  Ave  months' 
compensation  at  the  rate  she  was  receiving 
by  law  at  the  time  of  her  death,  said  sum  to 
be  considered  inclusive  of  funeral  expenses 
and  all  other  allowances 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TODAY 

Mr.  MANSPIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  permitted  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  ASSIGNMENT 

Mr.  MANSPIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution,  and  ask  for 
its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  resolution. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  57)  as  follows: 
s.  Res.  57 

Resolved,  That  Mr.  Stevenson  of  Illinois, 
be.  and  he  Is  hereby,  assigned  to  service  on 
the  Select  Committee  on  E^qual  Educational 
Opportunity  In  lieu  of  Mr.  Hughes  of  Iowa, 
resigned. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  a 
brief  word  of  explanation  is  in  order. 
The  majority  leader,  on  his  own  Initia- 
tive, and  In  consultation  with  other  In- 
terested Members  of  the  Senate,  went  to 
the  distingxiished  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  HucHi8>  and  prevailed  upon  him. 
after  a  good  deal  of  hesitation  on  his 
part,  to  spend  as  much  time  as  he  pos- 
sibly could  on  the  questions  of  drug  ad- 
diction, alcoholic  rehabilitation,  and  the 
like  These  matters  are  of  transcendent 
national  ImportMice  and  are  subjects  on 


which  the  distinguished  Senator  has  long 
demonstrated  great  leadership.  Because 
of  the  important  legislation  pejsed  under 
his  leadership,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
will  now  be  in  a  position  to  devote  more 
time  to  these  two  moet  pressing  prob- 
lems. They  have  come  to  affect  every 
aspect  of  national  life  iiKUudlng  life  in 
the  armed  services. 

I  repeat,  after  some  hesitation.  Sen- 
ator Hughes  acceded  to  the  wishes  of 
the  majority  leader  and  others  to  take 
on  this  added  responsibility  In  the  fields 
in  which  he  Is  so  uniquely  qualified. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSPIELD   I  yield. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  his  brief  explanation.  In  dis- 
cussion with  the  majority  leader,  I  be- 
lieved the  best  contribution  at  the  mo- 
ment I  could  make  was  to  spend  more 
intensive  time  in  the  areas  the  majority 
leader  described,  and  I  thank  the  able 
majority  leader  for  his  assistance  in  the 
matter. 

Mr.  MANSPIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  extend  my  personal  thanks  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa  for 
doing  what  he  did.  which  he  did  with  a 
great  deal  of  hesitation,  because  of  the 
interest  in  the  committee  with  which  he 
has  been  associated. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


THE  SENATE  MAJORITY  PURPOSE 
IN  THE  92D  CONGRESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  beginning  of  this  session,  the  Senate 
majority  policy  committee  has  been 
assessing  the  principal  issues  which  con- 
front the  Nation.  It  has  been  the  commit- 
tee's purpose  to  try  to  establish  a  general 
focus  for  the  efforts  of  the  majority  dur- 
ing the  current  Congress. 

On  Pebniary  22.  the  Senate  Demo- 
cratic policy  committee  met  and  adopted 
a  resolution  of  Senate  majority  purpose. 
The  content  of  the  resolution  Is  sum- 
marized in  a  statement  which,  on  In- 
structions of  the  committee.  I  issued  to 
the  press  at  the  conclusion  of  Monday's 
meeting.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  press  release  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Paass   Starmknt  op   Senator   Mnu   Mans- 

nXLO  ON  A  RXSOLUTION  OF  MaJORTTT  PTB- 
P08E  ADOITBD  BT  THX  MAJORITY  POLICY 
COUMTTTTK,  U.S.   SKNATX 

The  Senate  Majority  Policy  Committee 
met,  today,  and  adopted  a  Resolution  of 
Purpose  for  the  Senate  Majority  in  the  9and 
Congress.  The  text  of  the  resolution  Is  avail- 
able. 

This  matter  has  been  under  consideration 
since  the  beginning  of  the  current  Congress. 
We  have  been  exploring  ways  by  which  the 
Senate  Majority  can  make  a  maximum  con- 
tribution to  what  we  regard  as  the  nation's 
Ave  most  urgent  needs: 

1.  An  end  to  the  Involvement  In  Indo- 
china and  a  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  forces 
from  that  tragic  conflict  and  a  release  of  the 
prisoners  of  war  by  a  time  certain: 

3.  An  end  to  Inflation  and  a  reversal  of  the 
recession  and  prompt  action  to  alleviate  the 
situation  of  thoee  Amerlcaas  who  are  the 


principal  victims  of  these  twin  faUurss  of 
public  leadership — social  security  pensioner* 
and  other  retired  persons,  low  and  fixed  in- 
come families,  the  unemployed,  the  «m»ii 
farmer  and  businessman  and  the  poor; 

3.  A  better  distribution  of  public  resources 
as  among  federal,  state  and  local  authorities; 

4.  Such  government  streamlining  as  mav 
help  to  improve  the  whole  range  of  deterio- 
rating but  costly  public  services  in  the 
nation. 

5.  An  Improvement  in  police  training  and 
pay  and  in  the  courts  and  penal  tnstltuUons 
and  practices  in  order  to  end  the  fear  of 
cltlsens  for  their  freedom  and  safety. 

We  have  agreed  to  pay  particular  attention 
to  these  five  areas  of  public  policy  during 
the  current  Congress,  at  least  until  there  ve 
indications  of  correction  or  substantial  im- 
provement In  connection  with  them,  we  ex- 
pect to  set  forth  in  additional  resolutions  of 
the  Committee,  guidance  and  support  for 
the  Senate  Majority  on  speciflc  pertinent 
proposals  as  they  may  come  from  the  Presi- 
dent, from  the  House,  and  the  Committees. 
and  Members  of  the  Senate. 

This  resolution  which  we  have  just  passed 
asks  not  only  that  our  Democratic  colleagues 
but  also  Republican  Senators  examine  with 
great  care  all  Initiatives  wherever  they  may 
originate  In  the  federal  structure  which  are 
aimed  at  meeting  the  nation's  five  most 
pressing  needs. 

It  will  be  presented  to  the  Democratic 
Caucus  for  Its  consideration  tomorrow 
morning. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  the  Instructions  of  the  policy 
committee,  there  was  convened  a  con- 
ference of  the  entire  Senate  majority 
membership  on  February  23.  The  reso- 
lution which  had  been  adopted  by  the 
policy  committee  the  previous  day  was 
presented  to  this  caucus.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  the  text  of  an 
opening  statement  which  I  made  to  the 
Democratic  conference. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  while 
a  vote  of  endorsement  of  the  resolution 
was  not  required  from  the  conference 
under  the  rules,  such  a  vote  was  so 
moved  and,  after  a  full  and  complete  dis- 
cussion, a  vote  was  taken  on  the  question 
of  endorsing  the  policy  committee's  reso- 
lution. An  absolute  majority  was  re- 
corded In  favor  and,  as  requested  by  the 
conference,  the  rolls  were  kept  open  to 
permit  those  not  attending,  but  so  de- 
siring, to  register  their  position  in  the 
records  of  the  conference.  The  count,  as 
of  now,  on  the  resoluton  of  majority  pur- 
pose is  as  follows :  In  favor  of  part  1  of 
the  resolution.  35;  in  favor  of  part  1,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last  four  words,  "in 
a  time  certain,"  two;  against  part  1  of  the 
resolution.  12:  abstentions,  two;  absent, 
four. 

With  the  exceptions  noted  above,  the 
support  for  the  full  text  of  the  Demo- 
cratic resolution  of  purpose  for  the  92d 
Congress  was  unanimous  among  the 
Democratic  Members  of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  resolution  of  majority  purpose  for 
the  92d  Congress,  as  approved  by  the 
Senate  Democratic  Conference  on  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1971,  be  Included  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion of  majority  purpose  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
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XKtT  OK  THX  SXNATI  DRMOCRATIC  BBSOLOTION 
OF  MAJORTTT  PURPOSE  IN  THX  93D  CONGRIM 
AS  APPROVXB  by  THX  8BNAT*  MaJORTTT  COK- 

rxBTNCx  ON  February  23,   1871 

The  Majority  Policy  Committee  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  having  noted  with 
deep  concern  the  burdens  which  are  Imposed 
on  the  people  of  the  nation  by  the  continu- 
ing Involvement  In  the  war  In  Indochina,  by 
the  decline  in  the  economy,  by  the  imsatls- 
lactory  state  of  the  public  services — federal, 
state  and  local— and  by  the  continuing  fear 
of  citizens  for  their  freedom  and  safety; 

Resolves,  That  It  U  the  sense  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  In  the  92d  Congress  the  Senate 
Majority  should  work  to  achieve  the  follow- 
ing purposes: 

1,  To  end  the  Involvement  In  Indochina 
and  to  bring  about  the  withdrawal  of  all  U.S. 
forces  and  the  release  of  all  prisoners  In  a 
time  certain; 

a,  To  stop  the  Inflation  and  reverse  the 
recession  and.  further,  to  take  all  possible 
Interim  measures  to  alleviate  the  condition 
of  those  who  are  the  principal  victims  of 
these  failures  of  public  leadership — busi- 
nessmen, the  unemployed,  farmers,  social  se- 
curity and  other  retired  pensioners  and  fam- 
ilies of  fixed,  moderate  or  inadequate  In- 
come: 

3.  To  continue  to  a  streamlining  of  fed- 
eral-state financial  relationships  which  will 
insure  more  equitable  distribution  of  costs 
and  a  more  efficient  flow  of  public  services  to 
the  people  as,  for  example.  In  welfare,  health, 
safety,  transportation,  recreation,  educa- 
tion— provided  always  that  fiscal  responsi- 
bility for  the  expenditures  of  federal  reve- 
nues shall  not  be  Impaired. 

4,  To  bring  about  by  close  oversight  of 
present  procedures  by  streamlining  and/or 
by  consolidation  where  necessary,  a  more  ef- 
fective operation  of  the  leglslaUve  and  ex- 
ecutive branches  of  the  federal  government: 

6.  To  strengthen  police  training  and  com- 
pensation: and  the  court  system,  Including 
probation,  parole,  and  correctional  Institu- 
tions. 

Resolves,  Further,  that  In  pursuit  of  these 
objectives,  the  Committee  urges  full  support 
wherever  possible  by  both  Senate  Democrats 
and  Republicans  of  the  Initiatives  of  the 
President,  the  Senate  Committees  and  Mem- 
bers, and  the  House,  which  may  be  pertinent 
to  these  ends. 

ExKisrr  I 
Statement  or   Senator  Mikb  Mansfield  at 
The  Democratic  Caucus,  February  23,  1971 

For  the  benefit  of  those  Members  not 
present  at  the  Democratic  Conference  In  May 
1969,  notably  the  new  Members,  I  feel  It  Is 
desirable  to  read  excerpts  from  the  minutes 
of  that  meeting. 

"Since  the  beglrmlng  of  the  session,  we 
have  been  examining  In  the  Policy  Commit- 
tee the  situation  of  the  Democratic  Major- 
ity In  the  Senate  In  the  light  of  the  Repub- 
lican occupancy  of  the  Presidency. 

■In  present  circumstances,  as  we  examined 
them  In  the  Policy  Committee,  a  new  ap- 
proach by  the  Party  In  the  Senate  was  indi- 
cated. We  found,  for  example,  that  Demo- 
cratic Senators  were  asking  from  time  to 
time  for  a  statement  of  the  position  of  the 
Leadership  on  national  Issues  before  the 
Senate.  Heretofore,  Democratic  Presidents 
had  largely  supplied  that  yardstick. 

"It  was  agreed  that  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  delineate  Democratic  positions  In 
the  Senate  on  certain  issues  of  significance 
In  which  there  existed  a  substantial  degree  of 
unity  among  members  of  the  Party. 

"We  are — all  of  us — aware  of  the  difficulties 
which  are  inherent  In  trying  to  find  com- 
mon ground  amidst  our  diversities.  Yet.  we 
believe  the  effort  must  be  made.  The  Policy 
Committee  Is  the  political  arm  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Conference  of  the  Senate  and  It  has 
a  basis  in  law  for  the  performance  of  the 
function.  In  addition,  as  presently  oonstl- 


tuted — that  Is.  combined  with  the  Legisla- 
tive Review  Committee — the  Committee  Is 
accurately  representative  of  the  principal 
philosophical  Inclinations  and  the  geograph- 
ic derivations  of  the  party  to  the  Senate. 

"Lest  there  be  any  doubt.  I  want  to  make 
It  very  plain  that  the  Committee  will  not 
Intrude,  In  any  way,  upon  the  fxmctlons  of 
any  of  the  Legislative  Committees.  On  the 
contrary,  it  will  continue  to  follow  Its  ctis- 
tomary  practice  with  regard  to  the  regular 
scheduling  of  legislation  for  floor  action.  .  .  . 
"May  I  stress  here  the  point  that  the  Legis- 
lative Committees  will,  as  always,  delineate 
the  legislation  for  floor  consideration.  What 
we  are  suggesting  Is  In  the  nature  of  a  politi- 
cal supplement  to  that  responsibility. 

"In  a  similar  fashion,  the  Committee  has 
not  the  slightest  intention  of  presuming  to 
replace  a  Senator's  Individual  judgment  with 
a  Party  Judgment.  We  may  offer  a  Committee 
view,  but  members  will  continue  to  vote  on 
the  Issues  on  the  basis  of  their  conscience 
and  wisdom.  Indeed,  even  when  a  position 
has  been  delineated  by  the  Policy  Commit- 
tee, Its  Individual  members  will  still  vote 
as  they  see  fit  when  the  issue  reaches  the 
Senate  floor. 

'In  conclusion,  I  would  point  out  that  In 
addition  to  the  unanimous  endorsement  of 
this  new  approach  by  the  members  of  the 
Policy  Committee,  the  chairmen  of  the  Leg- 
islative Committees,  with  whom  I  met  on 
May  7,  also  agreed,  without  objection,  to  this 
proposed  course. 

"Senator  Holland  moved  that  the  Con- 
ference approve  this  use  of  the  Policy  Com- 
mittee as  a  formulator  of  Party  policy.  The 
motion  was  approved  unanimously  by  stand- 
ing vote.  In  announcing  the  vote,  Senator 
Mansfield  again  stressed  that  a  Policy  Com- 
mittee position,  although  stated  as  a  Party 
position,  was  not  binding  on  Individual 
Members." 

The  Democratic  Policy  Committee  pro- 
ceeded to  Identify  15  major  Issues  during  the 
91st  Congress  which  it  thought  deserved 
substantial  Democratic  support.  These  ranged 
from  the  National  Commitments  Resolution 
In  May  of  1969.  to  the  proposal  of  June  24, 
1969,  that  sought — successfully — to  link  the 
temporary  surtax  extension  to  tax  reform 
and  tax  relief.  They  Included  a  Resolution 
calling  for  a  substantial  reduction  of  VB. 
troops  In  Europe  adopted  In  July  of  1969;  a 
suggestion  to  increase  social  security  bene- 
fits by  157c  together  with  a  $100  minimum 
benefit  payment;  a  proposed  mutual  freeze 
with  proper  verification  on  the  deployment 
of  new  offensive  and  defensive  strategic  nu- 
clear weapons  In  April  of  1970;  a  series  of 
actions  on  the  economy,  one  advocating  the 
use  of  Jawboning  and  standby  wage  and 
price  authority,  another  In  June,  1970,  seek- 
ing Presidential  use  of  the  authority  over 
credit  and  interest  controls  as  provided  by 
Congress,  and  another  submitting  a  full 
economic  report  In  September  of  1970.  These 
are  some  of  the  Issues  with  which  the  Policy 
Committee  Identified  Itself  In  the  last  Con- 
gress. 

Its  actions  took  various  shapes,  all  of 
which  were  approved  under  the  terms  en- 
dorsed by  this  caucus  in  1969  and  affirmed 
again  at  the  beginning  of  this  Congress.  It 
was  understood  that  the  Policy  Committee 
would  seek  out  only  Issues  that  would  com- 
Doand  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  Commit- 
tee Itself.  Because  of  the  broad  philosophical 
and  geographical  makeup  of  the  Committee. 
It  was  thought  that  two-thirds  would  pro- 
vide sufficient  backing  among  the  Senate 
Democrats  to  Identify  any  such  Issue  In  terms 
of  a  Senate  Majority  position. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  actions  of  the 
Policy  Committee  are  recommendations  only. 
No  member  of  the  Caucus  is  botmd  by  a  Pol- 
icy Committee  judgment.  How  each  Individ- 
ual decision  of  the  Policy  Committee  Is  con- 
veyed Is  a  matter  for  the  Leadership  and  the 
Policy  Committee  to  determine  on  an  Issue- 
by-lssue  basis.  In  the  past.  Caucuses  have 
been  convened  and  advised  of  a  decision; 


floor  announcements  have  been  made  and 
press  conferences  have  been  held — all  for  the 
ptirpose  of  communicating  the  actions  of  the 
Policy  Committee  to  Democratic  members, 
the  Senate  and  the  public. 

On  yesterday,  the  Policy  Committee  again 
acted  and  instructed  me.  as  Chairman,  to 
notify  the  press  immediately  of  the  action. 
The  Committee  also  requested  that  the  Cau- 
cus be  convened  for  the  purpose  of  submit- 
ting the  matter  directly  to  all  Senate  Demo- 
crats. What  the  action  concerns  Is  a  general 
Majority  policy  resolution  which  reconmiends 
certain  issues  as  fundamental  to  any  agenda 
of  the  92nd  Congress.  It  was  In  this  context 
that  the  Democratic  Policy  Committee 
unanimously  approved  the  resolution  sub- 
mitted here  today.  It  is  a  general  Democratic 
Policy  Committee  statement  on  major  issues. 
What  reaction.  If  any,  the  Caucus  decides  to 
register  Is,  of  course,  up  to  the  Caucus.  The 
Policy  Committee,  after  all,  Is  fully  respon- 
sible to  the  Caucus. 

It  should  be  said,  however,  that  If  there  are 
constructive  Initiatives  to  be  offered  on  the 
major  issues  confronting  the  country,  then 
It  seems  to  me  Incimibent  upon  us  as  the 
Senate  Majority  to  Identify  those  issues 
wherever  and  whenever  possible  by  policy 
statements.  Wt  believe  It  Is  helpful  to  state 
what  are  considered  to  be  some  of  the  most 
significant  national  issues  and  the  general 
approach  most  of  us  as  Democrats  are  In- 
clined to  take  with  regard  to  these  Issues. 
In  my  Judgment,  we  owe  It  to  the  President 
and  we  owe  It  to  the  country  to  do  so.  As 
the  party  In  control  of  the  Senate  In  the 
legislative  branch  we  have  a  resjKjnslblllty  to 
the  nation,  along  with  a  Republican  Admin- 
istration. 

It  was  in  that  context  that  the  Policy  Com- 
mittee 8w;ted  on  yesterday.  The  members 
spoke,  may  I  say,  In  a  highly  unified  voice 
after  a  thoughtful  debate  and  discussion. 
They  spoke.  In  my  judgment.  In  a  most  con- 
structive and  responsible  voice.  While  they 
^poke  as  Democrats,  they  eschewed  any  sug- 
gestion of  partisanship  for  the  sake  of 
partisanship.  That  is  how  It  has  been;  that  Is 
how  It  will  continue  to  be  Insofar  as  I  am 
concerned. 

The  resolution  which  the  Policy  Committee 
adopted  on  yesterday  Is  a  resolution  of  Sen- 
ate purpose  for  the  92nd  Congress.  It  rep- 
resents an  attempt  to  focus  our  Joint  efforts 
during  the  next  two  years. 

As  a  follow-up  to  this  resolution,  the 
Committee  would  hope  to  set  forth  specifics 
in  additional  resolutions  of  the  Policy  Com- 
mittee from  time  to  time  as  these  Issues 
emerge  In  the  Senate.  In  this  case,  as  In  all 
cases,  the  actions  of  the  Policy  Committee 
are  for  the  guidance  of  Members  only.  In  no 
case  will  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  standing 
committee  be  Infringed,  impaired  or  en- 
croached upon  In  any  fashion.  Indeed,  on 
yesterday,  when  the  Majority  Whip  proposed 
a  discussion  of  an  Increase  in  social  security 
benefits  as  a  subject  for  consideration  by  the 
Policy  Committee — a  matter  for  which  all 
Members  have  great  sympathy — he  was  des- 
ignated by  the  Committee  to  discuss  the 
matter  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  (Senator  Long) .  That  Is  the  way 
the  Committee  has  always  operated.  I  re- 
Iterate,  there  will  be  no  Infringement  on  the 
legislative  reeponslbllltles  of  any  standing 
committee. 

It  Is  In  this  framework  that  this  matter 
Is  brought  before  you.  It  Is  hoped  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Caucus  will  understand  the  thrust 
of  the  resolution  which  has  Just  been  pre- 
sented, weigh  Its  significance  and  give  us 
any  reactions  which  they  may  have. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  I  feel  I  must  say 
for  the  record  that  while,  of  course,  the 
Democrats  have  a  right  to  adopt  such  a 
resolution,  I  beUeve  it  is  very  luifortu- 
nate  that,  in  party  caucus,  they  have  seen 
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fit  to  draw  such  a  party  line.  As  the  press 
has  Interpreted  it — and  with  some  Justi- 
fication— the  resolution  appears  to  be  an 
attempt  by  Senate  Democrats  to  make 
political  capital  out  of  a  war  that  Pres- 
ident Nixon  inherited,  and  from  which 
he  has  been  striving  diligently  and  suc- 
cessfully to  disengage  us. 

If  this  is  politics — and  it  is  difficult  to 
reach  &ny  other  conclusion  when  the 
Democrats  meet  in  caucus  and  take  such 
action — I  would  suggest  that  it  is  bad 
politics. 

The  American  people  understand  that 
there  are  differences  of  viewpoint  in  the 
Senate  concerning  the  war.  whether  we 
should  have  gotten  into  the  war,  and  also 
about  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Those  dif- 
ferences exist  on  both  sides  of  the  polit- 
ical aisle,  and  they  are  well  known. 

But,  Mr.  President,  when  the  Nation's 
security  is  at  stake,  the  American  people 
expect  that  partisanship  will  stop  at  the 
water's  edge.  That  was  a  principle  enun- 
ciated and  practiced  by  a  distinguished 
predecessor  of  mine  from  the  State  of 
Michigan;  I  must  say  that  I  wish  it  were 
followed  more  today  than  it  seems  to  be. 
So,  as  a  spokesman  for  Senators  on 
my  side  of  the  aisle,  I  must  say  that  the 
action  taken  yesterday  was  unfortunate. 
While  the  expression  of  such  a  point  of 
view  by  Senators  is  understandable,  I 
regret  that  it  was  the  product  of  a  party 
caucus — though  I  recognize  the  right  of 
the  other  party  to  draw  a  party  line  in 
that  way. 

I  point  particularly  to  the  fact  that 
the  resolution  as  adopted  referred  to 
withdrawal  by  a  time  certain.  The  Sen- 
ate debated  essentisdly  that  question 
during  the  last  session,  and  a  majority 
in  the  Senate  believed  that  it  would  not 
be  in  the  national  interest,  as  I  recall, 
for  Congress  to  fix  a  definite  time  table. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  hsus  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  be  recognized?  I  feel  I  should  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  answer  the  allega- 
tions made  by  the  distlng\ilshed  acting 
minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  that  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
could  not  be  more  wrong  than  In  the  in- 
terpretation in  the  statement  which  he 
has  made. 

We  recognize  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  trying  to  withdraw,  that  he  has 
made  considerable  progress  in  that  re- 
spect, and  we  anticipate  without  ques- 
tion that,  in  keeping  with  his  word,  by 
the  first  of  May  there  will  be  left  in  Viet- 
nam a  total  of  284,000  American  person- 
nel, comptu^d  to  the  almost  350,000  who 
were  there  when  he  took  oCQce. 

It  Is  too  bad  that,  in  our  scheme  of 
things,  when  one  party  or  the  other  takes 
a  stand  on  a  particular  issue  such  as 
this,  the  cry  of  politics  is  raised.  May  I 
assure  the  distingiiished  acting  minority 
leader  that  nothing  was  further  from 
the  thoughts  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, the  majority  leader,  or  the  mem- 
bers of  the  policy  committee  or.  in  my 
Judgment,  the  members  of  the  confer- 
ence. 

There  is  a  distinct  difference  of  opin- 
ion but  what  we  were  trying  to  do  was 


to  be  constructive.  What  we  want  to 
do  Is  to  help  the  President.  We  know 
that  his  burdCTis  are  heavy.  We  know 
that  he  has  the  ultimate  responsibility, 
but,  by  the  same  token,  we  know  that 
as  Individual  Senators  we  have  a  respon- 
sibility, and  as  a  party  and  as  a  Senate 
we  have  responsibilities  as  well. 

There  was  no  thought,  I  repeat,  of 
politics  in  taking  this  action,  but  I  am 
not  surprised  that  the  cry  has  been 
raised.  That  appears  to  be  inevitable  no 
matter  what  is  attempted.  The  cry  of 
politics,  if  it  does  not  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  other  side,  is  raised  im- 
mediately. 

I  think  I  can  say  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction that  I  have  been  one  of  the 
least  partisan  Senators  and  one  of  the 
least  partisan  majority  leaders  that  this 
body  has  ever  seen.  Moreover,  I  would 
point  out  that  in  the  final  resolving 
clause,  the  majority  resolution  states: 

That  In  pursuit  of  these  objectives — 

That  means  all  of  them — 

the  committee  virges  full  support  wherever 
poeslble  by  both  Senate  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans of  the  Initiatives  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  Committees  and  Members, 
and  the  House,  which  may  be  pertinent  to 
these  ends. 

So  I  want  the  record  clear.  I  want 
it  clearly  understood  that  we  are  con- 
cerned, that  we  understand  the  concern 
of  the  President  and  our  colleagues 
across  the  aisle,  and  that  as  far  as  the 
charge  of  politics  is  concerned,  there  is 
absolutely — absolutely — no  foundation 
for  such  an  allegation  or  charge  what- 
soever. The  record  should  be  clear. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  statement  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader.  He  is  the 
fairest  and  most  nonpartisan  majority 
leader  that  the  Senate  has  ever  had.  so 
far  as  the  junior  Senator  from  Michigan 
knows,  and  I  conmiend  him  upon  the 
statement  he  has  Just  made.  Perhaps  it 
will  be  helpful  as  the  American  people 
and  the  press  seek  to  interpret  the  action 
taken  at  the  Democratic  caucus  yester- 
day, and  the  motives  behind  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
in  accordance  with  Public  Law  90-264, 
appoints  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
EActrroN)  to  the  National  Visitor  Fa- 
cilities Advisory  Commission. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, in  accordance  with  Public  Law  84- 
372,  appoints  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
( Mr.  Stevenson  )  to  the  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, In  accordance  with  Public  Law  83- 
420,  appoints  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Humphrey)  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  Oallaudet  College. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, in  accordance  with  Public  Law  79- 
565,  appoints  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Bentsen)  to  the  UJ3.  National  Com- 
mission for  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional. Scientific,  and  Cultural  Orga- 
nization. 


The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, in  accordance  with  Public  Law  84- 
944.  appoints  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
I  Mr.  Gambrell)  to  the  Senate  Office 
Building  Commission. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, in  accordance  with  Public  Law  86- 
380.  appoints  the  following  Senators  to 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations:  (Mr.  Ervin,  Mr 
MusKrE.  and  Mr.  Mundt. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, in  accordance  with  Public  Law  90- 
259,  appoints  the  following  Senators  to 
be  advisory  members  to  the  National 
Commission  on  Fire  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol: Mr.  Macnuson  and  Mr.  Boggs. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 


HIDDEN  CIA  FINANCINa 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  every 
day  we  seem  to  discover  more  examples 
of  the  misuse  of  Government  funds. 

Senator  Case  has  now  performed  a 
valuable  public  service  by  drawing  at- 
tention to  secret  financing  of  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  by  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency. 

Since  such  covert  funding  weakens  the 
effectiveness  of  these  organizations.  I 
agree  that  no  further  financing  should 
come  from  the  CIA. 

These  points  have  been  well  expressed 
in  an  editorial  from  the  Des  Moines 
Register  of  February  3.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Rscoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hidden  CIA  Financing 

Senator  Clifford  P.  Case  (Rep.,  N.J.)  says 
that  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty 
got  from  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
(CIA)  more  than  $30  mUllon  of  the  $34  mU- 
Uon  they  spent  In  1969.  In  20  years.  Case  says, 
the  U.S.  government  has  given  these  broad- 
casters "several  hundred  million  dollars" 
without  congressional  approval  or  knowl- 
edge. 

Case  Isn't  necessarily  for  cutting  off  gov- 
ernment support,  but  he  does  want  It  brought 
Into  the  open  where  It  can  be  debated  on  Its 
merits.  It  Is  time. 

Radio  Liberty  broadcasts  to  the  Soviet 
Union  In  a  number  of  Soviet  languages.  Ra- 
dio Free  Europe  broadcasts  to  the  other  East 
European  Communist  states,  In  their  lan- 
guages. Both  use  antl-Communlst  exiles  from 
the  target  countries  for  staff,  and  broadcast 
news,  culture  and  political  points  of  view. 

Both  were  founded  by  American  citizens, 
and  Americans  have  been  prominent  in  their 
top  management  and  fund-raising.  The  two 
broadcasting  systems  pose  as  being  privately 
supported,  but  their  spending  Is  way  out  of 
proportion  to  their  private  fund-raising. 

It  has  been  widely  suspected  for  years  that 
they  depended  heavily  on  CIA  money  and 
that  perhaps  they  were  CIA  operations  from 
the  ground  up.  But  it  wasn't  polite  to  say  so. 

Didn't  Radio  Liberty  have  Herbert  Hoover, 
Harry  Truman  and  Dwlght  Elsenhower  for 
honorary  chairmen?  Radio  Free  Europe's 
American  fund-raising  chairmen  began  with 
L.UC1US  D.  Clay  and  Henry  Ford  II,  and  the 
drive  won  endorsement  of  successive  Presi- 
dents and  governors. 

There  was  criticism  of  Radio  Free  Europe 
at  the  time  of  the  Hungarian  revolt  of  1956, 
for  fear  Its  "freedom"  talk  lured  Hungarians 
into  fighting  and  dying.  Other  exile  radios 
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did  call  for  armed  revolt  (perhaps  also  with 
CXA  money) .  but  Radio  Free  Europe  was  too 
big  and  too  established  for  that. 

In  1967  the  CIA  was  caught  subsidizing 
the  private  National  Student  Asaoclatlon  so 
It  could  go  to  International  meetings  and 
stand  up  to  Communist-subsidized  student 
organizations.  A  new  group  of  student  lead- 
ers denounced  the  arrangement,  and  the  gov- 
ernment announced  that  thereafter  it  would 
not  provide  secret  funds,  directly  or  Indirect- 
ly, to  "educational  or  private  volunteer  orga- 
nizations." 

Asked  Senator  Case  in  1971 :  Doesn't  that 
rule  apply  to  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Uberty? 

The  government  did  not  directly  deny 
or  confirm  Case's  figures  on  their  funds  or 
answer  directly  his  question.  But  it  did  say 
that  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty 
"are  not  educational  or  private  voluntary 
organizations"  and  that  It  Intends  to  con- 
tinue financing  them — if  It  is  financing  them. 

What  it  is. 

Dean  Rusk  when  he  was  secretary  of  state 
used  to  call  covert  operations  "dirty  tricks" 
and  once  facetiously  decrlbed  the  CIA  as 
"Department  of  Dirty  Tricks."  But  he  empha- 
sized that  only  a  small  part  of  Its  work  con- 
sisted of  covert  operations  (as  distinguished 
from  fact-finding)  and  that  not  all  these 
operations  were  "dirty." 

Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  are 
not  "dirty."  While  their  fund-raising  has 
been  mostly  covert,  their  activities  have  been 
broadcast  for  anyone  to  hear. 

The  argument  for  having  them  in  addi- 
tion to  official  Voice  of  America  broadcasts 
was  that,  being  private,  they  could  be  harder- 
hitting.  Using  exiles  as  writers  and  broad- 
casters, they  could  say  "We  Russians,"  "We 
Poles."  "We  Ukrainians"  Instead  of  "We  the 
United  States."  This   had   some  real   value. 

But  the  phony  financing  has  gone  on  long 
enough.  It  never  really  fooled  the  Commu- 
nist governments,  and  we  doubt  if  it  fooled 
many  American  congressmen.  As  Case  says, 
it  ought  to  be  public  knowledge. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  entered  yesterday,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Sponc)  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 


STRETCH  JET  REPORT  BY  FEDERAL 
AVIATION  AGENCY 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  re- 
leased its  long-awaited  evaluation  of  the 
use  of  Boeing  727-200  stretch  jets  at  Na- 
tional Airport.  Predictably,  the  report 
recommends  no  limitations  or  conditions 
on  the  continued  buildup  of  this  larger 
equipment. 

Mr.  President,  since  April  1970,  when 
the  FAA  violated  every  assurance  made 
to  the  public  and  the  Congress  by  in- 
troducing these  jets  at  National  Airport, 
it  has  been  clear  that  the  FAA  would 
find  a  way  to  keep  them  there  notwith- 
standing the  strong  case  against  such  a 
policy.  This  report  confirms  that  sus- 
picion. 

The  FAA's  report  is  so  totally  lacking 
in  substance  that  it  is  diflBcult  to  under- 
stand how  it  took  10  months  to  prepare, 
let  alone  how  it  can  be  presented  to  the 
Congress  as  a  serious  analysis  of  the 
Issue. 

There  was  only  one  question  involved 
and  it  was  quite  simple  and  clear.  Would 
the  introduction  of  large  numbers  of 
stretch  jets  at  National  jeopardize  the 
growth  of  Dulles  and  Friendship  as  the 
PAA's  o'vn.  experts  have  so  vigorously 


argued.  This  study  not  only  fails  to  con- 
tradict the  expert  views,  but  It  was  mani- 
festly incapable  of  doing  so  with  the  data 
at  hand. 

Mr.  Shaffer  makes  the  point  himself 
in  his  cover  letter  to  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. In  it,  he  notes: 

The  general  decline  In  air  carrier  opera- 
tions and  passengers  transported  at  these 
airports  in  1970  obscures  the  Identification  of 
meaningful  trends. 

In  short,  the  economic  recession  and 
the  airline  strike  during  the  period  makes 
the  data  virtually  meaningless. 

That  awkward  fact  has  not  prevented 
the  FAA  from  making  the  bald  assertion 
that  the  data — 

Indicates  that  the  727-200  had  no  adverse 
impact  on  conditions  at  Washington  National 
or  on  the  growth  and  utilization  of 
Dulles  .  .  . 

The  report  goes  on  to  state  that  while 
there  was  a  decline  in  daily  scheduled 
air  carrier  operations  at  National,  sched- 
uled operations  at  Dulles  increased  by 
6  percent.  That  statement  is  grossly  mis- 
leading since  the  6-percent  Increase  re- 
ferred to  was  made  up  entirely  of  mili- 
tary aircraft  and  general  aviation.  In 
the  only  category  which  has  any  rel- 
evance to  the  question  under  study — 
commercial  air  carrier  operations — busi- 
ness at  Dulles  declined  by  3.7  percent 
over  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  President,  if  anything,  the  data 
in  this  study  would  indiicate  that  Dulles 
is  markedly  worse  off  this  year  than  Na- 
tional. It  is  true  that  air  carrier  opera- 
tions at  National  also  declined  by  5.3 
percent,  but  that  hsis  been  the  trend  at 
that  airport  for  several  years  and  it  is 
less  than  the  5. 6 -percent  decline  in  op- 
erations registered  last  year.  Moreover, 
the  figure  used  in  this  report  does  not 
take  account  of  the  strikes  against  Na- 
tional and  Northwest  airlines  which 
were  In  effect  during  all  or  part  of  the 
study  period  and  which  had  a  far  greater 
effect  on  National  Airport  than  on 
Dulles. 

By  contrast  the  3.7-percent  decline  in 
Dulles  operations  must  be  viewed  against 
the  steady  growth  trend  that  had  previ- 
ously marked  the  development  of  that 
airport.  In  1969,  for  instance,  air  carrier 
operations  at  Dulles  increased  by  7.7 
percent.  In  1968,  they  Increased  by  15.4 
percent. 

Clearly  then,  business  at  Dulles  has 
fallen  a  great  deal  further,  relatively 
speaking,  than  business  at  National.  Not 
only  has  the  growth  trend  at  Dulles  been 
halted  but  it  has  been  reversed  and  we 
have  experienced  this  year  one  of  the 
few,  if  not  the  only  decline  In  air  carrier 
operations  since  the  airport  opened. 

Mr.  President,  this  report  leaves  un- 
explained how  the  FAA  is  able  to  deter- 
mine that  the  use  of  stretch  jets  was  a 
factor  in  the  reduction  of  flights  at  Na- 
tional and  at  the  same  time  assert  those 
jets  had  no  bearing  on  the  precipitate 
decline  In  the  Dulles  growth  trend.  And. 
it  is  surprising  Indeed  that  nowhere  In 
this  report  is  there  a  mention  of  the  two 
strikes  which  substantially  affected  Na- 
tional Airport  operations. 

In  sum,  I  find  this  report  entirely  con- 
sistent vdth  the  FAA's  past  evasive  and 
misleading  statements  on  this  subject. 
The  purpose  of  the  study  Is  not  enlight- 


enment but  ratlonallaation  of  a  decision 
which  the  FAA  cannot  justify,  but 
which  it  refuses  to  change. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  FAA  study  referred  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Analysis  of  Boeing  727-200  Operations  at 
Washington  National  Aieport 

During  the  period  April  through  October 
1970,  the  Bureau  of  National  Capital  Airports 
conducted  an  analytical  study  of  the  op- 
erations of  the  Boeing  727-200  aircraft  at 
Washington  National  Airport.  The  727-200  is 
Identical  (same  basic  power  plant  and  wing/ 
flap  geometry)  to  the  727-100  except  for  an 
extra  20-foot  fuselage  section  which  pro- 
vides additional  seating  capacity.  The  727-100 
has  operated  at  Washington  National  since  It 
was  opened  to  Jet  aircraft  In  1966.  The  study 
included  close  observation  for  Impact  on  en- 
vironment, air  and  surlmce  traffic  manage- 
ment, passenger  processing,  passenger  board- 
ing trends,  and  scheduled  and  total  opera- 
tion trends.  The  effect  o^  the  current  nation- 
wide decline  in  airline  business,  evident  In 
all  three  area  airports,  was  also  taken  Into 
account. 

Analysis  of  the  data  collected  during  the 
study  period  indicates  that  the  727-200  had 
no  adverse  Impact  on  conditions  at  Wash- 
ington National  or  on  the  growth  and  utili- 
zation of  Dulles  International  Airport. 

A  summary  of  significant  findings  during 
the  study  period  follows: 

There  was  a  decline  In  dally  scheduled  air 
carrier  operations  at  National  while  sched- 
uled operations  at  Dulles  increased    (Table 

21). 

Comparing  the  study  period  with  the  same 
period  m  1960:  (1)  there  was  a  5.3  To  de- 
cline (6,947)  in  total  air  carrier  operations  at 
Washington  National  compared  to  a  3.7%  de- 
cline (1,386)  at  Dulles;  (2)  passenger  en- 
planements  at  Washington  National  declined 
by  7.4%  (448,863)  while  the  decline  at 
Dulles  was  2.8%   (35.327)   (Tables  18.  19,  22). 

Part  of  the  decline  In  total  operations  at 
National  can  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
the  larger  capacity  of  the  727-200  enables 
passenger  demands  along  certain  high  den- 
sity routes  to  be  met  with  fewer  aircraft  op- 
erations (Tables  5,  7  thru  12) . 

Although  the  727-200  aircraft  used  at  Na- 
tional tu-e  configured  to  carry  an  average  of 
36  more  passengers  than  the  average  for  all 
other  aircraft  used  by  the  carriers  operating 
the  727-200,  experience  during  the  study  pe- 
riod Indicates  that  an  average  60  passengers 
boarded  the  727-200  at  the  airport  compEired 
to  an  average  of  51  for  all  other  types.  (Ta- 
ble 20  shows  average  number  of  passengers 
for  all  types  of  aircraft  during  period) . 

Boirdlng  factor  for  the  727-200  was  46.7% 
on  an  average  capacity  of  127.7  seats;  for  all 
other  types  the  boarding  factor  was  55.3% 
on  an  average  capacity  of  91.4  seats. 

The  727-200  provided  less  than  15%  of  the 
available  seats  at  Washington  National  Air- 
port; and  over  half  of  these  were  employed 
on  the  most  heavily  traveled  routes:  New 
York,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  Detroit  (Tables 
7  thru  9,  21,22). 

Improvements  in  utilization  of  airport,  ter- 
minal buildings  and  roadways  at  Washington 
National  has  been  continuous  in  recent 
years;  the  Introduction  of  the  727-200  has  In 
no  way  derogated  this  progress  (Tables  1 
thru  5). 

Operation  of  the  727-200  at  National  was 
scheduled  throughout  the  day  and  did  not 
produce  significant  peak  periods  inconsist- 
ent with  the  normal  pattern  of  operations 
at  the  airport,  or  passenger  handling  through 
the  terminal   (Tables  2,  3,  4,  15,  16,  17) . 

Paralleling  the  Introduction  of  the  727- 
200,  the  use  of  BAC  1-11  and  Caravelles  at 
National  declined  from  48  dally  scheduled 
flights   to   32.   Within  the  next  year  plans 
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The  AlrltnM,  with  prlv«t«  o»plt*l,  h*v«  In- 
vebted  In  many  Improvemenu  at  Washington 
National  Airport  for  the  beneflt  of  the  travel- 
ing public  and  the  community  In  general. 
They  stand  ready  to  make  additional  Invest- 
ments to  provide  further  Improvement*  In 


c«U  for  the  elimination  of  34  mor*  daily 
•chedulea  of  thee*  aircraft,  which  have  rela- 
tively poorer  envlranmental  performance.  In 
terma  of  eixglne  aolae  and  smoke  emlaalons, 
than  the  other  turbine  powered  air  carrier 
aircraft  serving  the  airport. 

PUBLIC  PARKING  AND  GROUND  TRANSPORTATION  AVAILABLE  DURING  PEAK  PERIODS 


air  aervloea  to  the  Nation's  Capital.  In  addi- 
tion, maintenance  of  runways,  taxlways,  and 
ramps  are  financed  from  landing  fees  uui 
other  user  chargea,  which  are  scaled  to  in- 
sure complete  recovery  of  malntenaooe 
costs. 


Publtc  ptrkliif— Avsrafs  tptcss 

Groaad  tnntpottstioa 
— A»anaa  vaMda* 

Data 

PuMic  parklni  - 

-Avtrit*  spaces 

GroandtrtnsportatlM 
— Avtrigs  vsliiciai 

Oats 

Salt 

p*m 

Vwat        Malw 
park          park 

Tsui 

Availabia     Avallabia 
cabs   limousinat 

Salt 
part 

Vslat 
park 

Malar 
park 

Total 

Avillabla     Avuisius 
c«b$   limousiiMi 

Asc.9-tS 

915 

395             62 

S             S 
SB              52 

1.312 
1,47« 
1.214 
1.353 
1.249 
922 

11                 5 
21                 3 
17                  3 
9                 1 
16                 1 
15                 2 

SaM.  20-26 

612 

3S2 
326 
314 
SSO 
323 
257 

84 

1.036 
1.054 
1.156 

934 
1,199 

S39 

17                   4 

Ana  16-22      

1.0*4 

Sapt27  OcLI 

(St 

23               2 

Am.  23-29 

W 

Oct  4-10 

Oct  11-17 

Oct.  1»  24 

7S5 
M 
7N 

31                 2 

A«(.30-5«pLS 

777 

23                1 

Sspt  6-12. 

711 

25                } 

Sspt  lJ-19         

US 

Oct.  25-31 

m 

25                4 

WASHXNOTOlf  NATIOMAL  AIXPO«T  TBUCINAI. 
PAxmNS 

Date 

8/3— S/8:  No  delay. 

8/9 — 8,'  IS :  No  delay. 

8'1« — 8/23:  TOA  Procedure  Test  on  8/30 
resulted  In  general  congestion,  particularly 
In  late  evening. 

8/33 — 8/29:  KA  and  UA  ticket  counters  on 


8/38  afternoon:  maximum  observed  delay: 
BA  4S  minutes:  UA  38  minutes. 

8/30 — 9^6:  EA  ticket  counter;  maximum 
ottserved  delay:  30  minutes. 

9/6—0/13:  No  delay. 

9/13 — 0/19:  BA  ticket  counter:  maximum 
observed  delay:  30  minutes. 

9/30 — 0/36:  EA  and  UA  Ucket  counters: 
maximum  observed  delay:    18  minutes. 

WASHIMTON  NATIONAL  AIRPORT  BAGGAGE  HANDLING 


9/37—10/8:  No  delay. 

10/4—10/10:  No  delay. 

10/11 — 10/17:  EA  ticket  counter:  maximum 
obeerved  delay:  30  minutes. 

10/18—10/24:  SA  and  UA  ticket  counters: 
maximum  observed  delay:    16  minutes. 

10/36 — 10/31:  Weather  and  ATC  delays 
caused  general  congestion  on  10/30. 


Data 


North 


East 


Sostt 


AA 


NW/TWA 


Am(.  2-6 1 

Aug.  9-15 1 

Au».  16-22 

Auf.  2J-29 I 

Auf.  30-Sapt  5 

S«pt.6-12 1 

Sapt  lJ-19 1 


East 


South 


AA 


NW/TWA 


Sapt  20-26 

SapL  27-Oct  3. 

Oct  4-10 

Oct.  11-17 

Oct.  10-24 

Oct.  25-31 


1 
1 
1 
I 

1 
1 


Kay:  l-Soms  coniastlon  during  paaks.  2 •  Considarabis  congtstion  during  paaks  and 

WASHn«<7rOK  NATIONAI.  AXXPOtT  PAS&KNCXB 
TaATITO    TaXNIW OBSmVATIONS 

Date  and  comment ' 

8/3-8/8:  General  decline. 
8/9-8/16:  No  change. 


during  normal  hours.  Shortaga  of  spaca  craatas  (raquent  congastion  In  East  baggage  room. 


■  These  coounents  are  general  observaUona. 


8/16-8/33:  No  change. 

8/33-8/38:  No  change. 

8/30-0/6:  No  change. 

0/6-0/13:  Down  after  holiday. 

B/ia-e/19:  Up  from  last  week. 

9/30-9/37:  No  change. 

9/3d-10/3:  No  change. 


10/4-10/10:  No  change. 
10/11-10/17:  Up  from  last  week. 
10/18-10/34:  No  change. 
10/36-10/31:  No  change 


WASHINGTON  NATIONAL  AIRPORT.  AIRFIELD  OPERATIONS' 


A/C  operations 
1969           1970 

Incraasa 
dacraasa 

727-200 
ops' 

727-200  as 

parcant  of 

total 

Data 

A^  operations 

Increase 
decrease 

727-200 
ops' 

727-2001$ 

percent  ol 

tot* 

Data 

1969 

1970 

Aug.  2-0 

3.964 

3,990 
4,070 
4.032 
4,058 
4.014 
3.935 
4,031 

26 
36 

(197) 
(377) 
(3135 
(535) 
(437) 

234 
260 
246 
215 
223 
216 
307 

5.9 
6.4 
6.1 
5.3 
5.6 
5.5 
7.6 

Sapt.  20-26      

4,457 

4,037 
4.040 
4,007 
4.021 
3.996 
4.066 

(420) 
(400) 
(393) 
(356) 
(419) 
(354) 

276 
325 
334 
332 
263 
360 

6.8 

Aug.  9-15 

4,034 

SapL27-OcL3      

.  .      .  .        4,440 

8.0 

Aug.  16-22 

4,229 

Oct.  4-10 

Oct.  11-17 

Oct.  18-24 

Oct.  25-31 

4,400 

4,377 

4,415 

4,420 

8.3 

Aug.  23-29 

4,435 

8.3 

Aug.  30-Sapt  5 

4.J27 

6.6 

sa5.6-S!^....::: :.: 

4,470 

8.9 

SapL  13-19 

4,466 

>  Based  on  towar  count 

Note:  The  only  airlteld  congestion  reported  during  the  above  13-week  penod  occurred  on 

WASHINGTON  NATIONAL  AIRPORT,  FUEL  DISPENSED 


Aug.  20.  1970.  and  was  directly  related  to  the  eipenmenUI  TCA  procedure  which  lasted  1  day 
only  before  being  rescinded. 


Data 

1969 

1970 

Date 

1969 

1970 

Aug.  9-15 

2,787,430 

2.404,386 
2. 475, 206 
2.347,039 
2  481.311 
2.532,871 
2,  595, 562 

Sept20^26      

2,921,896 

2,526,062 

Aug.  16-22 

2,756.520 

Sept  27  Oct  3 

3,024.584 

2,425,209 

Aug.  23  29 

2.276.121 

Oct  4  10    

3,024,584 

2.417,469 

Aug.23-Sapt5 

2.623.231 

Oct  11  17 

Oct  18-24  

3.024,584 

3.024,584 

2,470,543 

Sapt  6-12 

2  691.431 

2.396,263 

Sapt  13-19      

2  921  896 

Oct  25-31 

3,024,584 

2.571,557 
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April 


May 


June 


July 


August       September 


Octobe, 


AUaaUGa 

AHentown.  Pa 

Baltimore.  Md 

Boston.  Mass 

Charleston,  S.C... 
Charleston,  W.  Vs. 

Chicago.  Ill 

Cincinnati.  Ohio  .. 
Cleveland,  Ohio... 
Columbus.  Ohio... 

Dayton.  Ohio 

Detroit,  Mich  

GraaastxKS,  N.C... 
HuntsMlla.  Ala.  .. 
Indianapolis  lad... 
Jacksonville  Fla... 


14 


51 


1 

11 
30 


32 


60 


40 
23 

1« 


1 

106 

32 

1 

1 


8 

63 
4 


12 
59 
10 


11 

89 

5 


57 


200 

21 

18 

4 

1 

SB 


364 

7 
7 
2 
2 
t 


369 
45 


394 

41 


22 

118 

4 

I 

431 

31 


1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
12 


1 
17 
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April 


May 


June 


July 


August       September 


KewwiHe,  Tenn 

ItaaipW*,  Tenn 

Mii«il,na-.- 

M»Makaa,Wis 

Minneapolis.  Minn.... 

Ni*viH«,  Tenn 

New  Haven,  Conn 

Newport  News.  Va..- 

NwYork.N.Y 

No«f*,Va 

0(laeda,FU.- 

PWIadelpliia,  P» 

Wtsburgh.  Pa 

Il*igh.  N.C 

Riekoiond,  Va 

St  Loais.  Mo_ 

TiBpa.FU.  .---.... 
Wrt  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 
Wilnilnron.  D«< 


• 

1 

14 

17 

1 

14 


% 
6 


12 
2 

40 


17 


84 


S 

10 


8 

52 


27 

8 

IS 

5 

6 

43 

2 

15 

78 

24 

7 

21 

29 


2 
56 
67 


28 
30 
79 


42 
28 
72 


9 
32 
56 

32 
90 
47 

3 
11 

9 


2 
31 
60 
43 
109 
46 
12 
21 


2 
29 
54 
34 

143 

41 

5 

12 


59 
.... 


1 

64 
2 

5 


17 


61 
2 
2 

30 


Total. 


270 


505 


689 


946 


1,049 


1,160 
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April 


May 


June 


July 


August        September 


AttanU.Ga 

Alleotown,  Pa 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boshini,  Mass 

ChirMon,  S.C 

Cliiileston,  W.  Va 

Chlcaio,  III 

Cindnnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Detroit,  Mich 

Greensboro,  N.C 

Huntsville,  Ala 

Indianapolis.  Ind 

Iiekionville.na 

Knoxville.  Tenn 

Memphis,  Tenn 

I*umi,  FIs 

Milwaukee.  Wis 

Minneapolis.  Minn 

Nashville.  Tenn 

New  Haven,  Conn 

Newport  News,  Va 

New  York.  N.Y 

Nortolli.  Va 

Orlindo,  Fla 

Philadelphia.  Pa 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Raleigh.  N.C 

Richmond,  Va 

St  Louis,  Miss 

Timpa,  Fla 

Wast  Palm  BeKh,  Fla. 
Wilmington.  Del 


607 
2.063" 


3,531 


44 

609 
1,869 


1,849 


3,146 

1,228 

682 


33 

7,944 

1,695 

15 

66 


392 

3.190 
193 


339 

2,913 

424 


345 

5,010 

229 


4.543 


4,668 


237 


15,272 

1,232 

433 

287 

35 

4,683 


179 


404 
79 

987 

1,182 

56 

756 


1,611 
368 


745 

139 

2,402 


1,375 


6,376 


166 

401 


179 
1,882 


1,321 
413 
847 
355  . 
392 

2,726 

26 

760 

5,373 

1,239 
370 
485 
821 


26,751 
296 
204 
135 
148 
614 


37 

100 

105 

3,285 

4,102 


28, 579 
2,247 


27,816 
2.034 


73 

80 

105  . 
107  . 
82  . 
69 
696 
1,532 
1.877 
4,358 


56 

65 


97 

498 

1,904 

1.615 

3,384 


574 

1,886 

964 

1,307 

5,026 

2.305 

126 

297 

268 


192 
1.873 
1.249 
1,860 
5,437 
2,157 
531 
676 


177 
1,493 

745 
1,389 
8,351 
1,697 

221 

343 


591 


5,614 
....... 


5,305 


39 

5,626 

29 

309 


725 


,885 

53 

67 

435 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

» 2 

10 8 

11 18 

12 18 

13 16 

14 14 

15 25 

16 28 

17 17 

U 10 

19 15 

20 8 

21 :.:::::::::::::::::::;::::::::::::;:;::;:::::::::::::;::  s 

22 8 

23 11 

M « 13 

il:::;::;::;: : : - i 

S;:::::::::::::::::::;:;;;-;----""--"---"^  I 

29 8 

30 .         8 

31 ■.I"";;:::":::;;"::::::;:;"::::;:::":;:;:::::;"::::" 

Total 270 

Average 12.3 


505 


689 


946 


1,049 


1,160 


16.3 


23.0 


30.5 


33.8 


38.7 


3721 


October 


73 


3 
SI 

98 

7 

225 

73 
4 

17 


31 

1 

M 

10 

4 
59 


1,456 


October 


3.824 


442 

6,789 

202 

15 

30,398 

2.163 


471 
635 


36 

969 

2,431 
1,420 
3,131 


212 
1,754 

934 

158 

13.451 

2.770 

178 


1,372 

9 

4.913 

254 

186 
831 


Total 

17,675             32,482             45,442 

57,610 

63,459 

65,483 

80,330 

WASHINGTON  NATIONAL  AIRPORT  B727-200  OPERATIONS  BY  DAY 

Day 

April                 May                June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

14 

19 

35 

30 

29 

56 

14 

2t 

38 

31 

31 

40 

12 

27 

23 

20 

32 

38 

10 

IS 

26 

37 

35 

47 

12 

20 

32 

35 

33 

46 

15 

22 

40 

33 

22 

St 

12 

24 

32 

3« 

30 

47 

18 

2S 

27 

33 

28 

47 

18 

28 

20 

3t 

33 

40 

20 

20 

42 

37 

33 

42 

20 

32 

41 

3S 

41 

23 

|g 

20 

40 

33 

40 

23 

21 

30 

30 

33 

40 

25 

99 

32 

37 

42 

45 

23 

27 

24 

41 

51 

20 

21 

SB 

3S 

SO 

45 

13 

21 

20 

3§ 

40 

41 

14 

24 

35 

31 

43- 

« 

16 

M 

20 

43 

42 

40 

17 

27 

33 

31 

43 

30 

15 

M 

31 

20 

47 

31 

15 

2B 

20 

33 

33 

47 

20 

21 

32 

23 

42 

47 

13 

n 

20 

27 

42 

36 

16 

M 

24 

29 

40 

« 

18 

20 

30 

39 

36 

52 

17 

20 

30 

32 

52 

55 

12 

20 

20 

» 

41 

SO 

18 

20 

20 

27 

48 

63 

12 

13 

28 

31 

57 

64 

10 

31 

33 

45 

1,456 


47.0 


XUM 
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WASHINGTON  NATIONAL  AIRPORT  B727-200  PASSENGERS  BY  DAY  ■ 


February  2^,  1971 


Oay 


April 


Miy 


JuiM 


July 


August       September 


l;;::::::::::::EE:::::E::::E::::F--"  g 

il ■    "  tOA 

\i IW 

♦ 731 

I \.m 

! 1.7« 

1' „ I  UQ 

!• IIS 

" l.l«5 

I? 387 

" 360 

22 ta 

23 .:::::: m 

?f m 

26 M 

" ::::::::::::::::::::::::;::::  <u 

2 315 

9 tm 

30 c<< 

31 "-"""iii"""!]".!!"ii"''.;;''.i""."!"  r^. 

To«»< 17.675~ 

**•'»•• 103.4 


1,14S 

1.278 

2.064 

1.840 

1.461 

762 

1.567 

2.808 

2.111 

1.752 

1.02s 

1.776 

1.127 

1.799 

2.030 

64* 

1.128 

789 

1.914 

2.479 

742 

1.380 

2.297 

1.953 

1,448 

1.052 

1.260 

2,539 

2,128 

779 

746 

1.931 

1,729 

2,305 

2,032 

1.166 

1.796 

1.603 

1.878 

1,841 

698 

1,609 

1,524 

2,133 

2,023 

1.3<S 

1.594 

2. 510 

2.105 

2,050 

1,306 

1,39$ 

1,555 

2,171 

2,175 

1.193 

1,425 

1,826 

2.828 

1,305 

1.4J7 

1,2C2 

1,697 

2,3S3 

2.090 

1.407 

1,761 

1,790 

2.582 

2.346 

1.676 

1,863 

1.726 

1.916 

2.472 

629 

1.281 

2,156 

2,336 

3.346 

994 

1.448 

2.021 

2.621 

3.033 

764 

1.725 

1.862 

1.834 

2.933 

829 

1.857 

1.561 

2.432 

1.671 

1.197 

1.529 

2.288 

2.066 

2.287 

891 

1.793 

1.885 

1.999 

2,380 

1.200 

1,670 

1,849 

1.921 

1,702 

937 

1.218 

2,055 

1.699 

2,488 

854 

1.350 

1,806 

1,700 

2,658 

1.180 

1.553 

1,365 

1,652 

2.607 

1.206 

1.867 

1,911 

2,355 

1.352 

1.174 

1.511 

1,730 

2.02S 

3.042 

954 

1.7M 

1,682 

1,962 

2.134 

1.118 

1.107 

1,705 

1.143 

2.478 

577 

757 

1,848 

1,839 

3,089 

924  .... 

2.232 

1.819  ... 

32.482 


45,442 


57.610 


63,459 


65,483 


1.047.8 


1,514.7 


1.858.4 


2.047.1 


2.182.8 


>  Based  on  air  cirrier  records. 


WASHINGTON  NATIONAL  AIRPORT  B727-20O  OPERATIONS  AVERAGE  BY  TIME  OF  DAY 


April 


Miy 


June 


July 


August       September 


Note:  Usual  airport  peak  hours  underscored. 


WASHINGTON  NATIONAL  AIRPORT  B727-20O  PASSENGERS  AVERAGE  BY  TIME  Of  DAY 


AprU 


May 


June 


July 


August        September 


Note:  Usual  airport  peak  hours  underscored. 


October 


2.847 
2.111 
1.3K 
2.7S8 
2.2K 
2.6(1 
2.832 
2.952 
3.337 
1.311 
2.611 
2.701 
2.517 
2.813 
3,20S 
3.267 
1.W 
2.(01 
2.211 
2.373 
2.138 
2.(91 
3.127 
1.274 
2,902 
2.537 
2.74( 
2.(02 
3.474 
4,g(( 
1.381 


80,330 


^SOLl 


October 


0000-0100      

0100-0200      

0200^0300  

0300-0400  

0400-0500 

0500-0600     

0600-0700       

SSigSS    :::::::;:::;::::::;' it q o a$ 6;» 1.5 a 

S^  :::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::. \        '  M        M        '5        '\        W 

SrJSS .«  1.0  1.1  2.2  2.3  2.5  10 

ism:  MO !-8  l«  13  2.0  1.4  1.8  2.5 

ISrfSS    t5  1.3  3.4  3.3  3.2  4.3  5.0 

'i^^  >.*  2.4  4.9  5.4  6.1  5.0  4.6 

/JIW-24UU  0  0  0  0  0  0  0 


October 


0000-0100 

010O.O2O0 

0200-0300 

0300-0400 ---•• 

0400-0500 

0500-0600 

0600-0700 

''">-''*"  37.0  70.1  62.7  117.9  147.5  229.0  279.7 

^1?S 11$  13.0  4.2  7.0  25.4  48.2  6t2 

?S2:U2S 2l«  23.1  36.0  95.5  660  80.7  103  9 

iISS:  IS  »*•<  23.1  48.8  73.4  77.7  70.6  62.( 

}a«;  SS »>>  71.4  M.S  107.6  118.1  105  6  1311 

}J5r5S5 S13  123.7  114.3  141.1  114.7  102  2  123 « 

{ST  5*  112.0  79.0  229.8  210.8  198.7  198.6  23l.( 

mA  *••*  "^'  '**  ^l*^^  2"'  ^"^  ^''' 

'"'''-"°''  134.4  221.7  394.0  397.1  46.4  349.2  324.5 

IJSriSS •7-7  67.0  107.4                94.8  1012  177.3  251.2 

i2S:|?22 13LS  46.1  40.4  117.2  133.2  120.3  175.1 

|?Sr?i2S 39.«  17.9  43.6  123.7  122.5  98.1  100.7 

V3^^  lt$  48.9  27.4                   48.1                   44.1  88  9  134.1 

SS:|S2 ».«  22.1  37.9                 19.2                  3.5                  8.0  1J.5 

2300-2400 0                      0  0                      0                       0                      0  0 


February  2U,  1971 
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Hour 


May  1,1970        June  1, 1970         July  1, 1970         Aug.  1, 1970      Sept.  14.  1970        Oct.  25. 1970 


0700^0759 2 1 

08000859 

8985=5959^ :::::::::::::"::!:i:::"""::";i!"iii"i::i": 

120O-1259!;; i f 

1300-1359  1 

400-1459 '  2 

500-1559 ;-  I 

1600^1659 J  * 

IW1759-: '  , 

lioo^ilsT 

1900^1959 

2000^2059 V"""""~ 

Total 6  n 


4 
6 

1 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
6 
7 
6 
3 
1 
3 
4 


28 


32 


52 


Note:  Usual  airport  peak  hours  underscored. 


WASHINGTON  AREA  AIRPORTS— AIR  CARRIER  OPERATIONS 


Airport 


April 


May 


June 


July 


Wistimiton  National: 

1969 

1970 

Difference 

Percent  change 

Dulles  International: 

1969. 

1970 

Difference 

Percent  change 

friendship  International: 

1969... 

1970 

Difference 

Percent  change 

Total  area: 

1969 

1970 

Difference 

Percent  change 


18,814 
16. 802 


19.087 
18,254 


18. 745 
19,229 


18. 521 
18,  216 


18,360 
17,805 


19.106 
17,  225 


19,637 
17,  792 


-2,012 


-833 


-(-484 


-305 


-555 


-1,881 


-1,845 


-10.7 


-4.4 


+16 


-1.7 


-3.0 


-9.9 


-9.4 


5.300 
4,948 


5.192 
5,059 


5.489 
5,295 


5,539 
5.427 


5,438 
5,405 


5,356 
5.073 


5.421 
5,142 


-352 


-133 


-194 


-112 


-33 


-283 


-279 


-6.7 


-2.6 


-3.5 


-2.0 


-0.6 


-5.3 


-5.2 


11.178 
9,956 


10.898 
10,355 


10.772 
10,865 


11.285 
10, 767 


11.676 
10,664 


11.606 
10,200 


11.342 
10.  258 


-1.222 


-543 


+93 


-518 


-1.012 


-1.406 


-1.084 


-10.9 


-5.0 


+0.9 


-4.6 


-8.7 


-12.1 


-9.6 


35.292 
31.706 


35. 177 
33.668 


35,006 
35,389 


35,345 
34, 410 


35,474 
33, 874 


36,068 
32,498 


36,400 
33, 192 


-3.586 


-1,509 


+383 


-935 


-1,600 


-3,  570 


-3,  208 


-10.2 


-4.3 


+1.1 


-2.6 


-4.4 


-9.9 


-8.8 


WASHINGTON  AREA  AIRPORTS.  AIR  CARRIER  PASSENGERS 


Airport 


April 


May 


June 


July 


August        September 


October 


Washintrton  National:  „<,c  ,-ct 

locg                                                                  885.637 

i97o::;::::::::::::::::::::::i;:;..: 788.80? 

Difference -96. 850 

Percent  change - —10-9 

Dulles  International:  .„  .„ 

1969                                             166.407 

1970:::::::::::::::::::::::" 173. 254 

Difference -(-6,847 

Percent  change - +*■! 

friendship  International:  .... 

1969                                                               263.011 

1970::::::::::::::::::::::::::.::::::..: 237.304 

Difference -25,707 

Percent  change - -9-8 

Total  area: 

1969      ..                               1,315,075 

i97o: : : i.mses 

Difference -115.710 

Percent  change -8.8 


894,777 
848, 017 


910,613 
890, 287 


823,796 
791, 116 


857, 839 
793.  882 


826,  452 
737.487 


880.143 
780.818 


-46,760 


-20, 326 


-32,680 


-63, 957 


-88,965 


-99.325 


-5.2 


-2.2 


-4.0 


-7.5 


-10.8 


-11.3 


169. 185 
170,645 


202, 419 
192. 067 


192.619 
189, 168 


203, 485 
193,999 


165,  227 
158, 577 


166, 028 
152,333 


+1,460 


-10,352 


-3,451 


-9.486 


-6,650 


-13,695 


+0.9 


-5.1 


-1.8 


-4.7 


-4.0 


-8.3 


256.381 
260,224 


281.715 
270. 137 


267.560 
277,359 


298.705 
299.524 


234, 535 
242,589 


253.586 
253,417 


+3,843 


-11,578 


+9,799 


+819 


+8.054 


-169 


+1.5 


-4.1 


+3.6 


+0.3 


+3.4 


-0.1 


1,320,343 
1,278,886 


1,394,747 
1,352,491 


1,283,975 
1,257.643 


1. 360. 029 
1,287.405 


1,226,214 
1,138.653 


1, 299. 757 
1.186,568 


-41.457 


-42. 256 


-26,332 


-72,624 


-87,561 


-113.189 


-3.1 


-3.0 


-2.1 


-5.3 


-7.1 


-8.7 


7 
6 
1 
1 
1 
2 
4 
3 
9 
7 
4 
4 
S 
4 
4 
2 

64 


7-month 
August        September  October  total 


132. 270 
125,323 


37,785 
36,349 


-1,386 


-3.0 


78,757 
73,065 

-5,692 


-7.2 


248. 762 
234.737 


-14.025 


-5.0 


y-month 
total 


6. 079, 277 
5,630,414 


-448,863 


-7.4 


1.265,370 
1,230,043 


-35.327 


-2.8 


1.  855, 493 
1. 840, 559 


-14,934 


-0.8 


9.200.140 

8,701.011 


-499. 129 


-5.4 
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February  24,  1971 


Airpwt 


April 


May 


Juna 


J«ty 


Aufutt        September 


Washington  National: 

1969 47.  1  46.9 

1970 49.9  46.  S 

Oiffcrene* 

Dulles  International: 

1989 

WW. 

Oifferenca 

Friendship  Internatioiial: 

1969 

1970 

DiHerenee +43  +1.8 

Total  area: 

1969 37.3  37.5 

1970 37.8  3&0 

OinaraiM +0.i  +0.5 


October      7-nHinth  total 


48.6 
4&3 


44.5 
414 


46.7 
44.6 


-a? 

-a  4 

-2.3 

-LI 

-2.1 

31.4 
35  0 

32.6 
33.7 

+1.1 

36.9 

36.3 

-as 

34.8 
34.9 

37.4 
35.9 

+3.6 

+ai 

-1.5 

23  5 

23.5 
25.1 

26.1 
24.9 

23.7 
25.8 

25.6 
2&1 

23.8 

43.3 
42.8 

-as* 


44.8 
43.9 


45. 9 
44.9 

-To 


30.8 
31.3 

"+orr 


-1.2 


+2.1 


+2.5 


20.2 
23.8 

"+3Tr 


30.6 
29.6 

-LO" 


22.4 
24.7 

"+2Tr 


33.5 
33.1 

-MIJ 


23.6 
2Sl2 


39lS 

3&2 


313 
X.S 


38.3 

38.0 


34.0 
35.0 


35.7 
35.7 


37.0 
37.1 


-1.6 


+0.2 


-0.3 


+1.0 


+0.1 


WASHINGTON  AREA  AIRPORTS 
COMPARISON  OF  TOTAL  DAILY  SCHEDULES 


Apr.  26, 
1970 

Sept  25. 
1970 

Oifferenca 

1970: 

OCA 

IAD 

BAL 

630 
162 
278 

618 

168 

274 

-12 
+6 
-4 

Total 

1. 070 

1,060 

-10 

Apr.  27, 
1969 

Oct  26, 
1969 

DiRereflce 

1969: 

610 
160 
298 

620 
168 
286 

+10 

+8 

-12 

TotaTr* 

1.068 

1,074 

6 

WASHINGTON 

AREA  AIRPORTS  COMPARISON 
SCHEDULES  TO  TOTAL 

OF  727-200 

Total 
schedules 

727-200 
schedules 

Percent- 
200 

Apr.  26, 1970: 

OCA 

IAD 

BAL 

630 
162 
278 

0 

0 

18 

0 
0 
6.5 

Total 

1,070 

18 

1.6 

Oct  25, 1970: 

OCA 

lAOt^.... 
BAL.. 

618 
168 
274 

66 

6 
24 

10.7 
3.6 
8.8 

Total 

1.06O 

96 

9.1 

PROPOSED  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
RECIPROCAL  OCCUPATIONAL  TAX 

Mr.  SPONO,  Mr.  President,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  has  pro- 
posed a  reciprocal  occupational  tax  as 
a  means  of  bringing  new  revenue  to  the 
city.  As  a  former  member  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Committee  and  chairman 
of  its  Fiscal  Affairs  Subcommittee,  I  am 
aware  of  the  financial  problems  facing 
the  District  as  it  tries  to  meet  the  needs 
of  its  citi2«ns.  However,  in  view  of  the 
substantial  Federal  payment  made  to 
the  city  each  year,  I  do  not  believe  It  is 
fair  to  ask  Federal  employees  who  com- 
mute to  the  District  from  Virginia  and 
Maryland  to  also  pay  an  earnings  tax. 
The  whole  rationale  of  the  Federal  pay- 
ment is  to  compensate  the  District  for 
lost  real  estate  taxes  and  for  the  burden 


which  the  Federal  Governmerrt  and  its 
employees  place  on  city  services.  Why 
then  should  Federal  employees  be  forced 
to  pay  an  additional  levy  on  top  of  that? 
Mr.  President,  I  have  opposed  previous 
efforts  to  levy  a  commuter  tax  upon  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  residents  and  I  will 
oppose  the  present  proposal.  The  Dis- 
trict cannot  resolve  its  financial  prob- 
lems by  taking  revenues  away  from 
these  two  States  which  have  their  own 
financial  difBculties. 

In  this  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  resolution  passed  by  the  Revenue  Re- 
sources and  Economic  Study  Commission 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  vigor- 
ously opposing  this  tax. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resoltttion  or  trx  Revkntts  Resottbces  and 
Economic  Studt  Commission  or  ths  Com- 
monwealth or  ViKGIMIA 

Wbereas,  there  Is  Impending  legislation  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  designed  to 
Impose  a  reciprocal  occupational  tax  upon 
those  residents  of  other  states  who  work  In 
the  District  of  Columbia;  and 

Whereas,  many  thousands  of  citizens  of 
this  Commonwealth  would  be  subjected  to 
the  burden  and  unfair  treatment  of  this 
proposed  legislation  by  reason  of  their  em- 
ployment In  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  proposed  that  credit  for 
such  reciprocal  occupational  tax  be  allowed 
against  income  taxation  by  the  states  af- 
fected; and 

Whereas,  large  amounts  of  revenue  other- 
wise due  this  Commonwealth  would  be  lost 
thereby  If  such  legislation  were  enacted  into 
law;  and 

Wbereas,  the  Revenue  Resources  and  Eco- 
nomic Study  Commission  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia  Is  charged  with  the  duty 
of  studying  and  seeking  out  new  and  addi- 
tional sources  of  revenue  for  the  Conunon- 
wealth  and  its  political  subdivisions,  and,  in 
visualizing  the  potential  loss  of  revenues 
otherwise  due  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia, deplores  the  concept  of  such  a  tax  and 
Is  unanimously  and  unalterably  opposed 
thereto:   now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Revenue  Resources  and 
Economic  Study  CommUHon  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia,  That  the  Virginia 
delegation  to  the  Congress  of  the  TTnlted 
States  be  requested  to  oppose  such  legisla- 
tion with  all  the  force  and  vigor  at  their 
command. 

Resolved  further,  That  the  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  be  requested  to  see  that  a 


copy  of  this  resolution  is  sent  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Virginia  delegation  in  the  United 
State  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the 
United  States  Senators  representing  this 
Commonwealth. 

Mr.   SPONG.   Mr.   President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


COMMUNICATIONS     FROM     EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

PBOPOSXD  F'EDESAI.  ENVIRONMENTAL  PESTI- 
CIDE Control  Act  of  1971 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  transmitting  s 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  protect  the 
public  health  and  welfare  and  the  environ- 
ment through  Improved  regulation  of  pesti- 
cides, and  for  other  purposes  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Providk  Subsistenci 
Allowances  for  Members  or  Marine  Corps 
Omcra  Candioatk  Programs 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  subsistence  allowances 
for  members  of  Marine  Corps  officer  candi- 
date programs  (with  an  accompanying  pa- 
per) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Provide  Increased 
Subsistence  Allowances  for  Senior  Re- 
serve OmcERS'  Training  Corps  Members 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  propiosed  legislation  to 
amend  section  209  (a)  and  (b)  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  Increased  sub- 
slstence  allowances  for  Senior  Reserve  OfB- 
cers'  Training  Corps  members  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Report  or  Number  of  Officers  on  Dtrrr 
WrrH  Headquarters,  Department  or  the 
Army  Detailed  to  Army  General  Staff 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  at 
the  number  of  ofBcers  on  duty  with  Head- 
quarters, Department  of  the  Army  and  de- 
tailed to  the  Army  General  Staff  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1970  (With  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Proposed  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  or 
1071 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legUlaUon  entitled  "The 
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Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  of  1971"  (with 
«i  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Oommlttee 
on  Commerce. 

PK)PosED  Legislation  by  the  Secmtaby  of 
THE  Interior 
Three  letters  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
interior,  transmitting  drafts  of  proposed  leg- 
Uiatlon  (With  accompanying  papers),  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs : 

A  bill  to  establish  a  national  land  use 
policy  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  make  grants  to  encourage  and  as- 
sUt  the  States  in  the  preparation  and  Imple- 
mentation of  land  use  programs  for  the 
concern  and  the  control  and  direction  of 
protection  of  areas  of  critical  environmental 
growth  and  development  of  more  than  local 
significance: 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the 
States  with  respect  to  environmental  regula- 
tions for  mining  operations,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  Act  of  1965,  as  amended. 
Report  on  Claim  of  the  American  Journal 
or  Nursing,  New  York,  N.Y. 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  and  recommendation 
concerning  the  claim  of  The  American  Jour- 
nal of  Nursing.  New  York.  N.Y.,  against  the 
United  States  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  on  Claim  of  Mb.  Corbie  P.  Cochran 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  and  recommendation 
concerning  the  claim  of  Mr.  Corbie  F.  Coch- 
ran against  the  United  States  (with  an  ac- 
companying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Proposed  Legislation  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency 
Three  letters  from  the  Administrator,  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting drafts  of  proposed  legislation  (with  ac- 
companying papers) ,  which  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act,  as  amended; 

A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act,  as  amended;  and 

A  bill  to  amend  section  8  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 

and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 

of  the  State  of  Arkansas;  to  the  Committee 

on  Government  Operations: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  16 

"Concurrent  resolution  urging  the  Congress 
of  the  United  State  to  pass  8.  10  which 
would  promote  the  revltallzatlon  of  rural 
areas  by  providing  incentives  for  more  even 
and  practical  geographic  distribution  of  In- 
dustrial growth 

"Whereas,  S.  10,  Introduced  by  Senator 
John  L.  McClellan  and  thirty-three  co- 
sponsors  In  the  First  Session  of  the  92nd 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  would  es- 
tablish a  national  policy  relative  to  the  re- 
vitallzaUon  of  rural  and  other  economically 
distressed  areas  by  providing  Incentives  for  a 
more  even  and  practical  distribution  of  In- 
dustrial growth  and  activity,  and  developing 
manpower  training  programs  to  meet  the 
needs  of  industries;  and 

"Whereas,  S.  10  recognizes  that  seventy 
percent  of  the  American  people  live  on  only 
one  per  centum  of  the  land  of  the  United 


States  and  that  this  high  concentration  of 
population  results  In  Increased  pollution, 
critical  problems  of  housing  and  Uansporta- 
tlon,  and  unhealthy  living  conditions,  and 
Increased  crime;  and 

"Whereas,  these  conditions  are  aggravated 
and  Intensified  by  the  location  and  expan- 
sion of  Industries  in  major  metropolitan  cen- 
ters of  the  nation  which  continue  to  attract 
more  people  to  these  highly  congested  areas; 
and 

"Whereas,  a  more  balanced  distribution  of 
the  nation's  population  and  economic  expan- 
sion is  needed  to  accommodate  the  antici- 
pated population  increase  of  more  than  one 
hundred  million  persons  In  the  United  States 
over  the  next  half  century;  and 

"Whereas,  S.  10  recognizes  that  a  more 
even  and  practical  distribution  of  industrial 
growth  and  activity  Is  needed  to  reduce  the 
continued  concentration  of  Industry  and  to 
stimulate  the  growth  and  development  of  less 
heavily  populated  rural  country  with  a  view 
toward  providing  a  more  dlverifled  and  bet- 
ter balanced  distribution  of  our  Inhabitants, 
and  facilitating  the  restoration  and  protec- 
tion of  the  quality  of  our  environment,  thus 
enhancing  and  enriching  the  lives  of  all 
Americans;  and 

"Wherecis,  8.  10  would  establish  a  national 
policy  whereby  government  would  take  the 
lead  in  offering  inducements  and  encourage- 
ments for  the  location  of  business  and  in- 
dustry In  the  more  sparsely  populated  areas 
of  the  country,  thereby  reducing  the  mon- 
strous problems  facing  the  nation  through 
continued  growth  of  large  metropolitan  areas, 
and  effectuating  an  orderly  growth  In  the 
nation  and  Its  economy  by  the  distribution 
of  industrial  activity  throughout  the  coun- 
try in  areas  in  which  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  Industrial  grovrth  can  alleviate  the 
congestion  and  related  problems  now  facing 
large  metropolitan  areas;  and 

"Whereas,  the  national  policy  as  declared 
in  S.  10  would  especially  benefit  the  State  of 
Arkansas  which  has  an  abundance  of  un- 
developed land  and  resources  and  whose 
people  would  be  given  Improved  opportuni- 
ties to  share  In  the  increased  economical 
grovrth  of  this  nation,  now,  therefore 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Sixty-Eighth  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  the  Senate 
concurring  therein : 

"That  Senator  John  L.  McClellan  and  the 
thirty-three  Senators  oo-sponsorlng  S.  10  of 
the  First  Session  of  the  92nd  Congress  are 
hereby  commended  for  their  leadership  and 
efforts  in  promoting  the  development  of  a 
national  policy  to  bring  about  revltallzation 
of  economically  distressed  areas,  thereby  as- 
sisting In  alleviating  major  problems  facing 
the  congested  areas  of  this  country. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  all  members 
of  the  Arkansas  Congressional  Delegation 
and  each  member  of  the  Congress,  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  are  urged 
to  support  the  bold  and  visionary  goals  of 
S.  10  which  would  enable  all  of  the  citizens  of 
this  country  to  have  opportunities  to  share 
In  the  future  growth  and  expansion  of  In- 
dustry and  business  activity. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  shall  be  furnished  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Arkansas  Congressional  Delega- 
tion, to  the  Spteaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States." 

A  resolution  of  the  Eleventh  Guam  Legis- 
lature; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs; 


"Whereas,  under  the  tutelage  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  the  people  of  Guam  have  progressed 
steadUy  along  the  path  of  increasing  political 
maturity  matched  with  ever  greater  self- 
government,  two  particular  milestones  along 
this  path  being  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam  \n 
1950  giving  U.S.  citizenship  and  a  locally 
elected  Legislature,  and  the  Elective  Oov- 
ernorship  Act  of  1969  which  permitted  the 
election  of  Guam's  chief  executive  for  the 
first  time  in  the  recorded  history  of  the  Is- 
land; and 

"Whereas,  the  people  of  Guam  are  there- 
fore now  hopeful  that  the  Congress  wlU  once 
again  see  fit  to  extend  one  more  attribute  of 
membership  in  the  American  political  union 
so  far  not  avaUable  to  the  territory,  namely. 
a  seat  representing  the  territory  in  the  halls 
of  Congress,  the  previous  Congress  having 
considered  a  bill  to  provide  the  territory  of 
Guam  with  a  non-voting  delegate  to  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  thus  raising  in  the 
people  of  Guam  the  hope  that  such  legisla- 
tion will  be  enacted  In  the  not  too  distance 
future;  and 

"Whereas,  In  view  of  the  extensive  Federal 
presence   in   the   territory   and  the   unique 
problems   that   Guam   has  In   our   nations 
capital,  it  is  respectfuUy  submitted  that  the 
provision  of  a  representative  for  the  people 
of  Guam  to  serve  as  their  delegate  to  Con- 
gress would  indeed  fill  a  gap  sorely  felt  by 
the  territory  and  Its  officials,  although  this 
is  to  no  vraiy  denigrate  the  ablUtles  or  dedica- 
tion of  Guam's  unofBclal  delegate,  the  Hon- 
orable  Antonio   B.   Won   Pat,   who   vrtthout 
any  official  standing  has  done  a  remarkably 
effective  Job  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Guam, 
but    whose    hand    would    be    considerably 
strengthened  were  he  to  be  an  actual  mem- 
ber of  Congress  with  offices  and  a  seat  on 
the  appropriate  committees  even  were  he  not 
to   vote   on  the  final  passage  of   bills  and 
resolutions,  the  history  of  Congress  and  of 
the    Territories    demonstrating    that    many 
such  non-voting  delegates  had  a  profound 
influence  on  the  legislative  process  In  so  far 
as  It  affected  their  respective  territory;  and 
"Whereas,    In    addition    to    the    manifest 
benefits  that  vrtll  accrue  to  the  people  of 
Guam  from  the  presence  of  a  delegate  in 
Congress,    the    other    members   of   Congress 
themselves  would  become  much  more  knowl- 
edgeable about  Guam,  its  problems  and  it^ 
people  were  a  representative  from  the  Island 
to  be  their  colleague;  now  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  that  the  Eleventh  Guam  Leg- 
islature does  hereby  on  behaU  of  th ;  people 
of  Guam  respectfully  petition  and  memo- 
rialize the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
enact  legislation  to  permit  the  people  of 
Guam  to  be  represented  In  the  haUs  of  Con- 
gress by  a  non-voting  delegate;  and  be  It 
further  ^    ^  . 

"Resolved,  that  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  there- 
after transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
U  S  Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  the  Chairmen.  Comn^t- 
tees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  \3b. 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  to 
Guam's  Washington  Representative,  and  to 
the  Governor  of  Guam." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  Worcester.  Mass.,  relating  to  revenue  shar- 
ing- to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


"Resolution  No.  86 

"Resolution  relative  to  respectfully  request- 
ing the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  enact  legislation  to  afford  the  people  of 
Guam  a  nonvoting  delegate  to  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives 
"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 

Territory  of  Guam: 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 
The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr  TAI.MADGE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  without 
amendment: 

S  J.  Res.  44.  Joint  resolution  to  extend  the 
time  for  the  proclamation  of  marketuig 
quotas  for  burley  tobacco  for  tlie  three  mar- 
keting years  beglnnmg  October  1, 1971  (Rept. 
No.  92-20) . 
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(The  proceedings  on  the  passage  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  44  are  carried 
later  In  the  Record  under  the  appropri- 
ate heading.) 


BILLS     AND     JOINT     RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time, 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  ELLENDER: 
S.  929.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jean  De 
Saulieu:  and 

S.  930.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Marie  Christine  De  Saulieu.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OURNEY: 
S.  931.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mercedes 
Arcangeli.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE  i  by  request)  : 
8.  932.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  revision  In 
the  cotton  ginning  report  dates.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

By    Mr.    HUGHES    (for    himself 
Mr.    Bible,    Mr.    Gravel,    Mr. 
Hart.  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr.  Mon- 
DALE,  Mr.  MusKiE,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
RiBicoFF,  and   Mr.  Williams)  : 
8.  933.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  election  of 
Members  of  Congress  by  prohibiting  the 
imposition   of   durational  residency   re- 
quirements as  a  condition  of  voting  for 
such  oflQcers,  and  providing  a  procedure 
for  absentee  voting  and  registration.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  Senators  Bible,  Gravel,  Hart, 

HOLLINCS,  MONDALE,  MOSKIE,  PeLL,  RiBI- 

corr,  and  Wiluams.  I  am  introducing  a 
bill  today  to  give  the  citizen  the  power  as 
well  as  the  right  to  vote  In  all  Federal 
elections. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  and  the  explanation  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  their  entirety  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
explanation  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  sls  follows: 

S.  933 
A  BUI  to  regular  the  election  of  Members  of 
Congress  by  prohibiting  the  Imposition  of 
durational  residency  requirements  as  a 
condition  of  voting  for  such  officers,  and 
providing  a  procedure  for  absentee  voting 
and  registration 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  be  cited  as  the  'Voter  Assistance  Act 
of  l»7r-. 

TITLE  I— RESIDENCY  REQUIREMKNTS 
FOR  CONORES8IONAL  ELECTIONS  AND 
PRESIDENTIAL  PRIMARIES 
SecTioN  101  la)  No  citizen  of  the  United 
States  who  is  otherwise  qualified  to  vote  In 
any  election  for  any  Member  of  Congress 
ahall  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  for  such 
oflJoer  In  such  election  because  of  the  faUure 
of  such  citizen  to  comply  with  any  durational 
residency  requirement  of  such  State  or  polit- 
ical subdivision:  nor  shall  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  for 
any  Member  of  Congress  In  such  election 
because  of  the  failure  of  such  cltlaen  to  be 
physically  present  In  such  State  or  political 
•ubdlTislon  at  the  time  of  such  elecUon    If 


such  citizen  ahall  have  complied  with  the 
requirements  prescribed  by  title  U  of  this 
Act  or  the  law  of  such  SUte  or  political 
subdivision  providing  for  the  casting  of  ab- 
sentee ballots  In  such  election. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  each 
State  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  registration 
or  other  means  of  qualification  of  all  duly 
qualified  residents  of  such  State  who  apply, 
not  later  than  thirty  days  Immediately  prior 
to  any  Congressional  election,  for  registration 
or  qualification  to  vote  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress In  such  election;  and  each  State  shall 
provide  by  law  for  the  casting  of  absentee 
ballots  for  any  such  officer  by  all  duly  quali- 
fied residents  of  such  State  who  may  be 
absent  from  their  election  district  or  unit 
In  such  State  on  the  day  such  election  Is  held 
and  who  have  applied  therefor  not  later  than 
seven  days  Immediately  prior  to  such  election 
and  have  returned  such  ballots  to  the  ap- 
propriate election  official  of  such  State  not 
later  than  the  time  of  cloelng  of  the  polls  in 
such  State  on  the  day  of  such  elettlon. 

(c)  No  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  Is 
otherwise  qualified  to  vote  by  abeentee  ballot 
In  any  State  or  political  subdivision  In  any 
election  for  any  Member  of  Congress  shall  be 
denied  the  right  to  vote  for  such  officer  In 
such  election  because  of  any  requirement  of 
reglstr:\tlon  that  does  not  Include  a  provision 
of  absentee  registration. 

(d)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  prevent 
any  State  or  political  sulxllvlslon  from  adopt- 
ing less  restrictive  voting  practices  than  those 
that  are  prescribed  herein. 

(e)  As  used  In  this  title,  the  term— 

(1)  "State"  maans  each  of  the  several 
States  of  the  United  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico; 

(2)  "Member  of  Congress"  means  Senator, 
or  Representative  In,  or  Resident  Commis- 
sioner or  Delegate  to,  the  Congress;  and 

(3)  "Congressional  election"  means  any 
election  held  for  the  nomination  of  a  can- 
didate for  election  as,  or  for  the  election  of, 
a  Member  of  Congress. 

(f)  The  provisions  of  section  11(c)  of  the 
VoUng  Rights  Act  of  1963  ahall  apply  to  false 
registration,  and  other  fraudulent  acts  and 
conspiracies,   comnaltted   under   this   title. 

Sic.  102.  Whenever  the  Attorney  General 
has  reason  to  believe  that  a  SUte  or  politi- 
cal rubdlvlslon  is  denying  or  attempting  to 
deny  to  any  person  the  right  to  vote  In  any 
election  In  violation  of  this  title,  he  may  In- 
stitute for  the  United  States,  or  In  the  name 
of  the  United  States,  an  action  In  a  district 
court  of  the  United  States.  In  accordance 
with  sections  1391  through  1393  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  for  a  restraining  order, 
a  preliminary  or  permanent  Injunction,  or 
such  other  order  as  he  deems  appropriate. 
An  action  under  this  section  shall  be  heard 
and  determined  by  a  court  of  three  Judges 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
2282  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code 
and  any  appeal  shall  be  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Sk;.  103.  Any  person  who  deprives,  or  at- 
tempts to  deprive,  any  other  person  of  any 
right  secured  by  the  first  section  of  this  title 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  •5.000.  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  l>oth. 

TITLE    II— ABSENTEE    VOTER    FORMS 

Sec.  201.  la)  A  citizen  of  the  United  States 
who.  although  a  legal  resident  of  a  State, 
win  not  be  physically  present  In  his  pre- 
cinct or  election  district  on  the  date  of  a 
Presidential  or  Congressional  election  may 
use  the  poet  card  application  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Absentee  Voter  Form") 
set  out  In  subsection  id)  In  orxler  to  be 
registered  as  an  absentee  voter  or  request 
absentee  voter  ballots  for  any  such  election. 

(b)  When  duly  executed  by  a  person  en- 
titled to  use  the  Absentee  Voter  Form,  such 
form  shall  be  accepted  by  the  appropriate 
officials  of  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof   as  absentee  registration  to  vote   in 


any  Congressional  or  Presidential  election 
and  as  an  application  for  an  absentee  ballot 
for  use  In  such  election.  If  such  person  u  a 
legal  resident  of  such  State  or  subdivision 
nnd  Is  otherwise  entitled  to  register  and  vote 
In  such  election.  The  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section relating  to  Presidential  elections 
shall  not  apply  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

(c)  The  Congress  recommends  that  the 
States  provide  for  the  acceptance  of  the  Ab- 
sentee Voter  Form  for  absentee  registration 
to  vote  In.  and  as  an  application  for  an  ab- 
sentee ballot  for  use  In.  State  and  local 
elections. 

( d )  The  form  and  content  of  the  Absentee 
Vcter  Form  shall  be  as  follows: 

(1)  The  form  shall  be  printed  on  both 
sides  of  a  card  approximately  nine  and  one- 
half  by  four  and  one-eighth  inches  In  size. 

(2)  Upon  one  side,  perpendicular  to  the 
long  dimension  of  the  card,  there  shall  b« 
printed  the  following: 

Fill  out  both  sides  of  card. 

ABSENTEE  VOTES  FOtM 

State    of 

(Fill  In  name  of  State) 

1.  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and 
am  eligible  to  vote  In  the  state  Indicated 
above.  I  am  not  requesting  a  ballot  from 
any  other  State,  nor  am  I  voting  in  any  elec- 
tion conducted  by  any  other  State. 

2.  I  (am)  (request  to  be)  registered  to  vote 

(Strike  out  one) 
In  such  State. 

3.  (a)  The  date  of  the  first  elec- 
tion for  which  I  am  requesting  a  ballot  is 

(day.  month,  year) 

(b)  For months  prior  to  the  date 

of  such  election   my  legal   residence  In  the 
State  Indicated  above  has  been: 

(Street  address  or  rural  route  number) 

(City,  State,  and  zip  code) 
The  voting  precinct  or  election  district  for 
this  residence  U 

(Enter  If  known) 

(c)  I  request  that  an  absentee  ballot  be 
sent  to  me  at  my  present  address,  which 
la: 

(Name) 
(Street  address  or  rural  route  number) 

(City.  SUte.  and  zip  code) 

4.  (a)  I  request  an  absentee  ballot  to 
vote  In  the  coming  election  of  the  foUowlng 
type: 

General 

Primary 

Special  (Check  any  which  apply) 

Congressional 

Presidential 

- Presidential  preference  primary 

Primary  for  the  selection  of  delegates 

to  a  national  nominating  convention. 

(b)    If   I   have    requested    a   ballot   for  a 

primary    election,    my    party    affiliation    la 


(name  of  political  party) 

WOTX:  tr  PABTT  ATTO-IATION  IS  SECKET  IN  T0U« 
STATE.  DO  NOT  m.L  IN  THE  BLANK  FOE  ITEM 
4(B) 

5.  I  Will  be  temporarily  absent  from  my 
precinct  or  election  district  on  the  date  of 
this  election  because 

(Give  reason  for  absence) 


6.  (Additional  infonnatlon). 


7.  The  statemenu  made  above  are  all  true 
and  accurate. 


(Signature) 


(Date) 
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Note.— Any    person    who    knowingly   and  President  or  for  the  selection  of  delegates  to  the  posUl  c&rd  forms  and  the  election  In- 

irUlfully  makes  any  false  sUtement  or  mis-  a  national  nominating  convention  of  a  pollt-  formation,  and  enforce  the  provisions  against 

representation  In  filling  out  this  form  la  sub-  leal  party  held  to  nominate  candidates  for  fraud  or  other  violations. 

Ject  to  a  fine  of  up  to  910.000  and  Imprison-  such    offices,    and    an   election   held   for   the  4.  The  bill  Includes  the  safeguards  against 

ment  for  up  to  5  years.  election  of  Presidential  electors;   and  abuse  contained  In  the  Voting  Rights  Acts 

iNSTKtJCTioNa  <2)     "Congressional    election"    means    any  of  1985  and  1970,  and  Includes  on  the  postal 

„  ,        «in„»  ^.,f  tv,i=  f,^.,™  ^h^v  tK-  election  held  for  the  nomination  of  a  can-  card   form   a  warning  of  the  penalties  for 

\  ^*H°  n  .h«r?at  an  V  Post  Office  7or  ^n  '^^''"^  ^°'  "^'^""^  ^'  °'  ^°'  ''^^  «'«="«"  °^'  *  """owlngly  and  wlUfmiv  makl^  any  false 

instruction  chart  at  any  Post  Office  for  In-  senator,  or  Represenutlve  in.  or  Resident  sutement   or   mlsrepresenutlon^   fine   of 

;r*8u;Lry^e^"Jlre'?rt?ttknd'S^«^  Commissioner  or  Delegate  to,  the  Congress;  •laoOO   and/or   Imprisonment   of    up   to   6 

of  the  official  to  Whom  this  form  must  be  ,3,   .gtate"    means    each    of    the    several  " 

sent,  and  other  Information  g^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  United  SUtes,  the  District  of  Mr.  HUGHES.  This  legislation  has  two 

2.  Type  or  print  all  entries  except  slgna-  Columbia,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  major  provisions:  The  first  would  abolish 

'TAddL°carS°,^thepro°iroffl°irwhose  '^'T     on.    ^  durational  residency  requirements  for  all 

titt  and  ^dr^  Appear  on  the  SiTct^^  ^^  ^^l    ^^^  "*  authorized  to  be  ap-  congressional      election^-and      thereby 

'h  rt'^^t:^  mTn;?.rt  Office'"^'  instruction  ^aud  such  suim^may  be  nec^ry  to  enfranchise  millions  of  American  citizer^ 

4.  Mail  this  form  as  soon  as  your  State  '"7c    206    If  any  proTJon  o^  thU  Act  or  who  Change  their  place  of  residence  every 

will  accept  registration  or  ballot  requests.  ^ue  appUcatlon  of  any  provision  thereof  to  y^ar;  the  second  would  let  Civilians  use 

(3)  The  other  side  of  the  card  shall  have  ^^y    p^^son    or    circumstance    Is    judicially  the  simplified  absentee  ballot  procedures 

a  red.  white,  and  blue  band  acro"  it  longl-  determined  to  be  Invalid,  the  remainder  of  which  have  been  used  so  successfully  in 

tudlnauy,  and  there  shall  be  printed  on  such  ^^Is   Act.   or  the   application  of  such   pro-  the  military  services. 

side  the  loiiowing.  visions   to   other   persons   or   circumstances  The    right    to    vote    in    America    has 

FILL  OUT  BOTH  smEs  OF  CARD  Shall  not  be  affected  by  this  determination,  greatly    expanded    since    colonial    days 

Official  mailing  address:                                                                           when    nroDprtv     rnrial     nnrt    <:p¥iinl    rp- 

The  Voter  Assistance  Act  OF  1971  wneii    property     racial,    ana    sexuai    re- 

(Name  of  sender)  the  problem  strlctions  combined  to  restrict  the  right 

-.,,,,          ,     ,.  .^,     » '^"  to  vote  to  an  elite  mmorlty.  The  Constitu- 

-(S't^^e-t  ^ddrVss  oV^ural-^oG-trnGm^r-)--  reZ^eyeryT^'lr  rre^aVy'f'o'm  hom^^  """v,^^^   POSt-CivU    War    amendments. 

-------- y:-^-: on  election  days.  In  all  too  many  cases,  these  ^^^  l^fJ^Tw"  ^  suffrage  movement  In- 

(Clty.  SUte.  and  zip  code)  people  are  being  effectively  disenfranchised—  sured    that    by    the    1920    elections    the 

— not  by  design  but  because  our  Increasingly  franchise  was  complete  in  law  for  every- 

— -  mobile  population  Is  confronted  by  an  elec-  one.  And  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of   1965 

' tlon  system  created  for  an  earlier  age.  began  to  assure  that  the  right  in  law  was 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1970  began  to  indeed  a  right  in  fact 

omciAL   absentee   voter    material— via   air  correct  this  situation  by  (1)   providing  that  Thpn  in  1070  tViP  01  ct  r-nnor^e  twna 

mail  any  otherwise  qualified  person  could  vote  In  „,,itl  JIj:  *„ '\h  "  <«„      y-°^^.^^  ^P?f ' 

To: — a  presidential  election  In  the  place  at  which  '^^^'^  ^^^^  *^°  Significant  portions  of  the 

(Title  of  election  official)  he  had  lived  for  at  least  30  days  prior  to  the  Citizenry   remained    effectively    dlsfran- 

— election;    and    (2)    directing  the  sUtes  to  chised.  These  were  the  people  who  moved 

(Street  address)  adopt    absentee    balloting    and    registration  their  homes  in  an  election  year  and  the 

procedures  for  presldpntlal  elections.  How-  people  who  were  absent  from  their  voting 

(City,  SUte,  and  zip  code)  ever,  the  1970  Act  allies  only  to  presiden-  district  on  election   day  or  during  the 

tlal    elections.    Consequently,    problems    re-  rpcriot-mtinn  ru»ri/vJ 

Sec.  202.  The  Attorney  General  shall—  main  with  respect  to  voting  In  congressional  t^I^    °"    k  „„„,«.»    „.t^      ^ 

(1)  have  a  sufficient  number  of  Absen-  elections.  Moreover,  the  Tbsentee  reglstra-  The  rntimbers  were  astoundmg  and 
tee  Voter  Forms  printed  and  provide  for  their  tion  and  voting  procedures  remain  complex  ^he  political  impact  Of  their  disf ranchise- 
dlstributlon  to  United  States  Poet  Offices  and  obstructive  ment  was  serious.  For  instance,  George 
»nd  other  appropriate  federal  buUdlngs;  accomplish  Gallup  estimates  that  in  1968  5  mUUon 

(2)  provide  for  the  preparation,  revUlon.  ^"*^  ^"'^  "'"''  ^"^  accomplish  otherwise  Qualified  voters  were  inelifflble 
printing,  and  distribution  of  charts  and  pam-  1-  It  will  extend  to  congressional  elections  ?„  „„\^,^^  "Pf^^ 

phleu  showing  the  title  and  address  of  the  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1970  which  (a)  to  vote  for  President  of  the  Umted  States 
State  and  local  election  officials  to  whom  remove  durational  residency  requirements  of  Because  they  laued  to  meet  durational 
Absentee  Voter  Forms  should  be  sent  in  each  more  than  30  days  as  a  condition  of  voting  residency  requirements;  and  that  4  mil- 
State,  and  such  other  information  as  the  At-  In  presidential  elections,  and  (b)  keep  open  lion  eligible  voters  were  outside  of  their 
tomey  General  deems  necessary;  the  registration  books  until  30  days  before  voting  district  on  election  day  and  failed 

(3)  enter  into  arrangements  with  the  election  days.  to  use  the  absentee  ballot.  Thus,  in  the 
P0.UI  Service  and  other  Federal  agencies  to  Comment.— These  provisions  set  uniform  ...  Rirharri  NiYon  riPfPntPri 
provide  that  a  copy  of  such  chart  or  pam-  minimum  sUndards  for  aU  elections  for  fed-  „^l/^  „„?""  frJ^vP  „  „ j:  tno  «nn 
phlet,  and  a  supply  of  absentee  voter  forma  eral  office  They  do  not  prevent  a  sUte  from  "ubert  iiumfhrey  oy  a  uuie  over  dUU,UUU 
are  conspicuously  displayed  and  readily  adopting  standards  that  are  even  less  rigid,  votes,  better  than  9  million  qualified 
available;  2.  It  provides  a  simple  method  of  absentee  Americans  sat  on  the  sidelines.  An  elec- 

(4)  cooperate  with  State  and  local  govern-  application  for  registration  and  ballots  using  toral  system  designed  for  an  earlier  and 
ment  officials  In  providing  for  the  effecUve  a  postal  card  form  to  be  available  In  all  post  simpler  age  had  disfranchised  a  startling 
operation  of  this  title.  offices  and  other  appropriate  federal  build-  number  of  an  increasingly  mobile  dodu- 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  provisions  of  section  11  Ings.  where  relevant  Information  on  all  stote  lotion 

(c)   of  the  VoUng  Rights  Act  of  1965  shall  elections  will  also  be  placed.  State  and  local  -^ .  „,       r-nntrT-occ  tr^v       «     f     +       f 

apply  to  false  registration,  and  other  fraudu-  election  officials  would  be  required  to  accept  ^"^  "I?,   *-ongress  tooK  a  nrsi  step  to 

lent  acts  and  conspiracies  committed  under  the  form  for  all  elections  to  federal  office.  remedy  these  ineqmties  by  passing  sec- 

thls  title.  Comment.— This  system  Is  modeled  on  that  tion  202  of  the  1970  Voting  Rights  Act. 

(b)  Any  person  who  deprives,  or  attempts  established  for  military  personnel  and  fed-  Section  202  did  two  things:  First,  It  re- 
to  deprive,  any  other  person  of  any  right  eral  civilian  employees  In  foreign  countries  placed  the  confusing  patchwork  of  State 
under  this  ■  Itle  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  by  the  Federal  Voting  Assistance  Act  of  1955.  Jaw  residency  requirements  with  a  uni- 
UtMO,  Imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years.  That  Act  suggested  to  the  sUtes  that  they  form  national  law    aoDlicable  to  nres 
or  both.  honor  a  postal  card  form  as  a  simultaneous  ;j„„4.i„i    „i,^4.i„„„    '    .i^i^v,       w   i-  1.   j       iT 

(c)  The  provisions  of  section  1001  of  title  application  for  absentee  registration  and  Jfential  elections,  i^hich  abolished  all 
18,  United  States  Code,  are  made  applicable  ballot  for  those  covered  by  the  Act.  In  the  durational  residency  requirements  and 
to  the  absentee  voter  form.  years  following  the  1955  Act,  voting  partlcl-  qualified   citizens   to  vote   if   they   were 

8«c    204.  (a)    This   title   shall   not   affect  patlon  by  military  personnel  using  absentee  residents  of  their  new  State  for  30  days 

the  provisions   of   the   Federal    Voting   As-  bfiUoU  has  risen  to  more  than  50%  of  those  prior  to  the  election;  second,  it  directed 

•litance  Act  of  1955,  however,  persons  eligible  eligible,  a  rate  considerably  higher  than  that  the  States  to  adopt  absentee  registration 

to  use  the   form   and   procedures   provided  for  civilians.  Most  of  the  states  have  cooper-  and  voting  procedures  for  all  presiden- 

uader  such  Act  may  use  such  form  or  the  ated,  and  there  have  been  no  complaints  of  tial  plprtinn<5 

Uisentee    voter    form.    If    they    are    eligible  fraud  or  abuse.  ac    f^l    VIo<^   ^„                              *       4.x. 

to  use  the  absentee  voter  form  also.  3.  Administrative  responsibility  for  the  ab-  ,^  J^^    residency    requirements,    the 

(b)  As  used  in  this  tlUe—  sentee  program  would  be  placed  In  the  De-  statute  cured  the  problem  as  it  apphes 

(1)    "Presidential  election"  means  a  prl-  partment  of  Jiistlce.  which  would  prepare  the  to   presidential   elections,    but   failed   to 

m>ry  election  held  for  the  expression  of  a  elecUon  information  on  each  state,  cooperate  address  itself   to  the   much   larger   dls- 

pwerence  for  the  nomlnaUon  of  persons  for  with   other  federal   agencies   and   with   the  franchisement    of    citizens    in    congres- 

eiectJon  to  the  office  of  President  and  Vice  states  in  the  production  and  dlstrlbuUon  of  sional  elections.  For,  while  an  estimated 
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5  million  persons  could  not  vote  In  the 
past  presidential  election  because  of 
changed  residence,  additional  millions 
of  otherwise  qualified  citizens  were  dis- 
qualified to  vote  in  congressional  elec- 
tions. This  disparity  between  presiden- 
tial and  congressional  disfranchisement 
existed  even  before  the  1970  law  because 
most  States  impose  less  restrictive  dura- 
tional residency  requu-ements  on  those 
voting  for  President  than  on  those  vot- 
ing for  Senator  and  Representative. 

I  am  proposing  today  that  we  com- 
plete the  legal  enfranchisement  of  the 
American  people  by  extending  to  con- 
gressional elections  those  same  pro- 
cedures which  section  202  of  the  1970 
Voting  Rights  Amendments  applied  to 
the  presidential  elections.  Durational 
residency  requirements  abridge  the  in- 
herent right  of  citizens  to  move  freely 
across  State  lines,  and  they  should  be 
abolished  altogether  In  the  election  of 
all  Federal  officers. 

Old  arguments  about  residents  not 
knowmg  enough  about  the  candidates  or 
Issues  of  their  new  States  are  no  longer 
valid.  Saturation  of  TV  sUtions  every- 
where with  the  candidate's  image  and 
ideas  are  making  today  s  voter  the  best 
Informed  in  the  history  of  democratic 
governments.  Federal  court  decisions 
striking  down  unreasonable  residency 
requirements  in  recent  years  have  recog- 
nized this  fact  of  modern  life,  and  Con- 
gress acknowledged  America's  greater 
mobility  and  exposure  to  candidates  In 
the  1970  law.  Congress  should  finish  the 
Job  now. 

I  am  coupling  my  legislation  to  remove 
durational  residency  requirements  with  a 
proposal  to  simpUfy  absentee  balloting 
for  those  eligible  voters  who  are  outside 
of  their  voting  district  on  election  day. 
This  legislation  would  affect  the  7  million 
qualified  sick  and  disabled  who  did  not 
use  an  absentee  ballot  in  1968.  as  well 
as  the  millions  of  mobile  Americans — 
the  businessmen,  college  students, 
migrant  workers,  vacationers,  truck- 
drivers,  and  entertainers  who  have  been 
effectively  disfranchised  by  the  current 
syst«n.  These  people  should  know  that 
their  votes  are  needed,  wanted,  and  in- 
deed demanded  by  the  democratic  proc- 
ess. 

My  bill  would  require  States  to  adopt 
streamlined  procedures  for  absentee  bal- 
loting and  registration  for  all  Federal 
elections  and  primaries  similar  to  the 
procedures  presently  available  to  our 
Armed  Forces. 

Those  procedures  were  established  In 
1955  when  Congress  was  made  aware  of 
an  alarming  situation.  The  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States,  called  upon  again 
and  again  to  defend  the  principles  of 
democracy,  were  themselves  frequently 
denied  the  most  basic  democratic  right — 
the  opportunity  to  cast  a  ballot.  Congress 
responded  by  enacting  ♦he  Federal  Vot- 
ing Assistance  Act.  This  act  urged  all 
the  States  to  enact  simplified  and  ef- 
ficient absentee  registration  and  voting 
procedures  for  military  personnel  and 
their  wives  and  dependents. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  I  have  examined  the  effort 
with  interest  and  delight.  In  1952  less 
than   15  percent  of  our  Armed  Forces 


cast  a  ballot.  Now.  as  a  result  of  vigorous 
information  and  education  on  the  part 
of  the  sendees  and  because  of  great  co- 
operation among  the  various  States,  vot- 
ing in  the  military  services  has  more 
than  tripled  to  about  50  percent  for 
presidential  elections. 

This  by  Itself  would  be  an  outstanding 
accomplishment.  But  when  we  compare 
this  performance  with  the  voting  pattern 
of  our  civilian  population,  an  even  more 
drtmiatlc  story  unfolds.  The  percentage 
of  absentee  voting  in  the  military  sur- 
ptisses  the  percentage  of  overall  civilian 
voting  in  several  of  the  States,  and  ap- 
proachQgr-the  national  average.  In  1964. 
for  example,  the  turnout  In  the  armed 
ser\1ces — 52  percent — was  higher  than 
the  rate  In  13  States,  and  was  virtually 
Identical  with  that  In  five  other  States. 

The  reason  servicemen  vote  regularly 
is  the  Federal  post  card  application  pro- 
cedure— FPCA.  While  civilians  face  self- 
defeating  redtape  In  States  which  pro- 
hibit absentee  registration,  or  absentee 
voting  in  primaries,  or  which  design  pro- 
cedures which  mire  the  prospective  voter 
in  bureaucratic  details,  servicemen 
simply  cend  in  their  post  cards  and  are 
assured  of  a  ballot  for  any  and  all  elec- 
tions. The  procedure  is  simple.  It  Is  easy. 
It  Is  safe.  Not  one  case  of  fraud  has  come 
to  the  attention  of  the  Federal  voting 
assistance  program  staff  In  the  16  years 
of  Its  operation. 

I  propose  today  that  a  similar  pro- 
cedure be  established  for  all  our  citizens. 
The  bill  provides  for  the  production  and 
distribution  of  a  post  card,  entitled  the 
absentee  voter  form — AVF — and  a  chart, 
showing  addresses  of  State  and  local  vot- 
ing officials,  elective  offices  to  be  filled. 
and  election  dates.  The  post  cards  would 
be  readily  available  at  all  post  offices,  and 
Federal  office  buildings,  where  the  charts 
would  be  prominently  displayed.  The 
proposed  legislation  requires  that  for  all 
Federal  elections  the  States  will  accept 
these  post  cards  as  absentee  registration 
and  as  applications  for  absentee  ballots. 
The  legislation  urges  the  States  to  adopt 
the  post  card  for  State  and  local  elec- 
tions as  well.  Finally,  the  bill  directs  the 
Justice  Department  to  appoint  a  coordi- 
nator of  the  civilian  absentee  voting  pro- 
gram, to  work  in  cooperation  with  the 
military  program  and  with  the  States  to 
carry  out  these  provisions. 

We  have  been  diligently  eradicating 
subtle  discriminations  in  all  areas  of 
American  life.  Repeatedly  the  power  of 
the  people  is  upheld  in  courts  and  In 
Congress  against  the  Inertia  of  the  bu- 
reaucracy. It  Is  necessary  now  that  the 
right  which  secures  all  other  rights — 
the  right  to  vote — be  extended  to  those 
millions  who  exercise  their  freedom  to 
move  about  within  the  United  States.  It 
is  time  for  the  States  and  Federal  Oov- 
emment.  working  together,  to  provide  for 
these  people  on  the  move.  The  measure 
I  offer  today,  constitutional,  consistent 
with  wise  public  policy,  and  long  over- 
due, would  accomplish  this  purpose. 

By   Mr.   KENNEDY    (for   himself 
and  Mr.  Williams)  : 

S  934.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  VH  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  expand  and 
Improve  our  Nation's  resources  for  the 
training  of  physicians,  dentists,  optom- 


etrists, pharmacists,  pKxliatrists,  veteri- 
narians, and  professional  public  health 
personnel,  and  for  other  purposes:  and 

8.  935.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Ser\ice  Act  to  increase  and  ex- 
pand the  national  resources  for  the 
education  of  doctors  of  medicine  and 
osteopathy;  and  to  promote  the  role  of 
academic  medical  centers  in  improving 
the  delivery  of  health  services  and  med- 
ical care.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing,  for  appropriate  reference 
two  health  bills.  The  first  bill,  the  Health 
Professions  Educational  Assistance 
Amendments  of  1971.  will  extend  and 
improve  those  parts  of  title  Vn  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  which  expires 
June  30.  1971.  This  authority  is  the 
principal  mechanism  which  channels 
Federal  support  Into  this  Nation's  schools 
of  medicine,  dentistry,  osteopathy,  podi- 
atry, pharmacy,  cytometry,  and  vet- 
erinary medicine.  As  we  all  know,  the 
health  professional  schools  of  this  coun- 
try, particularly  those  of  medicine, 
dentistry,  and  osteopathy,  are  in  great 
financial  distress.  Several  of  these  insti- 
tutions have  already  been  forced  to  close 
their  doors  and  many  more  are  on  the 
brink  of  economic  collapse.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  these  institutions  to  be 
forced  to  literally  "feed  upon  them- 
selves." That  is  to  say.  they  are  using 
up   their   institutional   endowments. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  project  grant 
assistance  under  current  authority,  these 
Institutions  have  had  to  demonstrate 
that  they  are  in  dire  financial  straits  as  a 
precondition  for  grant  assistance.  That 
policy  Is  not  as  it  should  be.  In  that 
regard,  the  Carnegie  Commission  on 
Higher  Education  and  the  Association 
of  American  Medical  Colleges  have  re- 
cently issued  provocative  and  challeng- 
ing reports.  These  reports  are  similar  In 
their  basic  recommendations  and  they 
concur  in  recommending  that  the  Fed- 
eral support  to  these  institutions  should 
be  put  on  a  "first  dollar"  rather  than 
"last  dollar"  basis.  They,  therefore,  con- 
clude that  the  Federal  support  ought  to 
be  on  a  capitation  grant.  The  President. 
Mr.  Nixon,  in  his  health  message  to  the 
Congress,  has  also  made  clear  the  ad- 
ministration's concurrence  with  the 
notion  of  capitation  support. 

Accordingly,  the  Health  Professions 
Educational  Assistance  Amendments  of 
1971  refiects  that  basic  change  In  policy. 
These  amendments  are  comprehensive 
in  scope.  They  include  construction  grant 
assistance  for  the  health  professions. 
broad-based  student  loan  and  .scholar- 
ship provisions,  and  Institutional  and 
project  grant  support  for  the  health  pro- 
fessional schools.  The  institutional  sup- 
port is  calculated  by  the  capitation 
method  with  the  differential  levels  being 
$5,000  per  student  for  the  schools  of 
medicine,  dentistry,  and  osteopathy, 
$3,500  per  student  for  the  schools  of  op- 
tometry, podiatry,  and  veterinary  med- 
icine, and  $2,000  per  student  for  schools 
of  pharmacy. 

The  second  bill.  Mr.  President,  the 
Physician  Manpower  Support  and  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1971,  again  is  based  In  sub- 
stantial meastire  on  the  recommenda- 
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tlons  of  the  prestigious  Carnegie  Com- 
mission and  the  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges.  This  bill,  which  pro- 
poses wholly  new  authority.  Includes  the 
following  major  provisions: 

First.  For  schools  of  medicine  and  oste- 
opathy, title  I  of  the  bill  provides  for  new 
construction  or  expansion  of  educational 
facilities,  provision  for  meeting  excep- 
tlOTial  expenditures  with  regard  to  new 
educational  programs,  and  additional 
operating  support  for  Institutions  which 
increase  their  enrollments. 

Second.  Title  n  of  the  bill  is  designed 
to  support  academic  health  programs  for 
community  education  and  service.  In 
that  regard  Its  principal  pirnxKC  is  to 
assist  this  Nation's  academic  medical 
centers  In  establishing  health  mainte- 
nance organizations.  As  we  know,  HMO's 
are  vastly  more  efficient  and  effective 
ways  of  providing  high-quality  health- 
care services  to  people.  Already  In  this 
country  there  are  about  30  HMO's  which 
cover  approximately  8  million  Ameri- 
cans. The  President  In  his  health  message 
has  made  clear  the  commitment  of  the 
administration  to  the  further  develop- 
ment and  expansion  of  HMO's  for  the 
people  of  this  country.  Title  n  of  the 
bill  recognizes  the  crucial  role  and  ready 
resources  available  In  the  academic  med- 
ical centers  for  this  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr. 
Hart).  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, If  the  Chair  will  recognize  me,  I 
will  be  glad  to  yield  my  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  spe- 
cifically, the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  would  be  empowered 
to  make  grants  for  planning  and  feasi- 
bility studies  to  academic  medical  cen- 
ters, make  grants  for  initial  development 
costs  of  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions, and  support  the  construction  and 
renovation  of  facilities  necessary  for  the 
development  of  these  HMO's. 

Third.  Title  in  of  the  bill  would  assist 
in  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
area  health  education  centers.  These 
centers  would  be  affiliated  with  aca- 
demic medical  centers.  They  would 
train  medical  residents  and  M.D.  and 
D.D.S.  candidates  on  a  rotational  basis; 
they  would  carry  on  continuing  educa- 
tion for  local  doctors,  dentists,  and  other 
health-care  personnel;  they  would  ad- 
vise with  local  health  authorities  and 
hospitals;  they  would  assist  community 
colleges  and  comprehensive  colleges  In 
training  allied  health  persormel;  and.  In 
other  ways,  they  would  help  Improve 
health  care  in  their  areas. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Health  Sub- 
committee, which  I  chair,  has  began  ex- 
tensive and  systematic  hearings  into  the 
massive  health-care  crisis  which  con- 
fronts this  Nation.  Clearly,  the  shortage 
and  maldistribution  of  health  manpower 
and  the  massive  financial  crisis  facing 
our  health  professional  schools  contrib- 
ute to  this  national  crisis.  It  Is  folly  to 
assume  that  we  can  bring  rationality 
and  equity  to  the  health-care  system  if 
we  do  not  deal  adequately  with  the  man- 
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power  problem.  These  two  bills  will.  I 
believe,  move  us  significantly  forward  In 
terms  of  developing  a  coherent  Federal 
policy  with  regard  to  the  education  of 
America's  health  manpower. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  sec- 
tlon-by-sectlon  analyses  of  the  two  bills. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sectlon- 
by-sectlon  analyses  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows : 
Section-bt-Skction  Analysis  or  the  Health 

Propessions       Educational       Assistance 

Amendments    of     1971 

health  professions  training 
Part  A — Construction  grants 
Section  101.  Extends  the  existing  program 
of  grants  lor  conatructlon  of  teaching  faclll- 
tlee  for  medical,  dental,  and  other  health  per- 
sonnel (Part  B  of  Title  VII  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act)  through  fiscal  1976.  pro- 
viding the  following  authorizations :  $300.- 
000.000  In  FY  1972.  $350,000,000  in  FT  1973. 
$400,000,000  In  FY  1974,  $450,000,000  In  FY 

1975.  and  $500,000,000  In  FY  1976.  Also  ex- 
tends the  period  In  which  appropriated  funds 
are  to  remain  available  for  obligation  from 
one  year  to  two  ye&rs. 

Section  102.  Broadens  the  list  of  eligible 
applicants  for  construction  grants  by  Includ- 
ing outpatient  facilltlee  affiliated  with  any 
eligible  school. 

Section  103.  IncresiBes  and  simplifies  pro- 
visions limiting  the  federal  share  of  con- 
struction costs,  which  range  from  50  percent 
to  75  percent  in  various  cases  under  present 
law.  The  federal  share  would  be  75  percent  In 
all  cases  unless  the  HEW  Secretary  deter- 
mined the  existence  of  unusual  circum- 
stances, in  which  caae  the  federal  share  could 
be  raised  to  a  maximum  of  85  percent. 

Section  104.  Broadens  the  definition  of 
construction  costs  to  include  the  cost  of  land 
and  existing  buildings.  Defines  the  term 
"affiliated  outpatient  facility". 

Part  B — Student  loans 

Section  201.  Increases  the  annual  maxi- 
mum loan  i>er  student  from  $2,500  to  $3,500. 
Extends  the  student  loan  program  (Part  C  of 
Title  vn  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act) 
through  fiscal  1976.  providing  the  following 
authortzations :  $60,000,000  in  FY  1972.  $65.- 
000.000  in  FY  1973.  $70,000,000  in  FY  1974, 
$75,000,000  in  FY  1975,  and  $80,000,000  ia  FY 

1976.  Broadens  the  eligibility  for  forgiveness 
of  student  loans  for  those  who  choose  to 
practice  in  areas  lacking  adequate  health 
professionals  to  students  of  all  schools  eligi- 
ble under  the  Act.  Postpones  distribution  of 
asset  from  loan  fund  created  under  the  Act 
from  1974  to  1979. 

Part  C — Institutional  and  special  project 
grants  for  training  health  professions  per- 
sonnel 

Section  301.  Amends  the  title  of  Part  E  of 
Title  VII  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
read:  "Grants  To  Improve  the  Quality  of 
Schools  of  Medicine,  Dentistry,  Osteopathy, 
Optometry,  Podiatry  and  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine." 

Section  302.  Establishes  a  system  of  capi- 
tation support  for  institutional  grants  for 
the  period  fiscal  1972-1976  inclusive,  and 
provides  that  the  amount  of  an  annual 
grant  would  Include  a  base  of  $50,000  per 
school  plus  an  additional  sum  per  school  for 
each  fuU-tlme  student,  ranging  from  $5,000 
for  schools  of  medicine,  osteopathy  and  den- 
tistry; to  $3,500  for  schools  of  optometry, 
podiatry  and  veterinary  medicine  and  $2,000 
for  schools  of  pharmacy.  Createe  applica- 
tion procedures  and  eligibility  criteria  for 
such  institutional  grants.  Defines  "full-time 
student." 

Section  303.  Extends  the  program  of  spe- 
cial project  grants  through  fiscal  1976  and 
provides  the  following  authorizations:  $160,- 


000.000  for  FY  1972.  $165,000,000  for  llMal 
1973,  $180,000  for  FT  1974,  $195,000,000  for 
fiscal  1975  and  $210,000,000  for  FY  1976.  Es- 
tablishes eligibility  standards  and  criteria 
to  be  used  by  the  Secretary  in  approving  ap- 
plications. 

Section  304.  Repeals  the  present  section 
773  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

Part  D — Scholarship  grants 

Section  401.  Transfers  the  authority  to 
award  grants  from  the  Surgeon  General  to 
the  HEW  Secretary.  Increases  the  amount  of 
grants  to  schools  for  scholarship  awards 
from  $2,000  times  one-tenth  the  number  of 
full-time  students  to  $3,000  times  one- tenth 
the  number  of  full-time  students.  Extends 
the  program  through  fiscal  1976.  Increases 
the  maximum  scholarship  award  from 
$2,500  to  $3,500. 

Section-bt-Section  Analysis  or  the  Phy- 
sician Manpower  Support  and  Services 
Act  or   1971 

Section  2.  Statement  of  findings  and  dec- 
laration of  purpose. 

TTTLX   I.  GRANTS   POR  THE   EXPANSION   Or  rACIL- 

rriES   roR    the   education   or   doctors   or 

MEDICINE     AND     OSTEOPATHY 

Section  101.  Statement  of  purpose. 

Section  102.  Provides  the  following  au- 
thorizations for  construction  grants  by  the 
HEW  Secretary  to  meet  the  cost  of  new  or 
expanding  educational  facilities  for  Doctors 
of  Medicine  and  Osteopathy:  $200,000,000  in 
FY  1972,  $200,000,000  In  FY  1973.  $260,000,- 
000  In  FY  1974.  $200,000,000  In  FY  1975,  and 
$160,000,000  In  FY  1976.  Provides  that  appro- 
priated funds  shall  remain  available  for  ob- 
ligation for  two  years.  Defines  "educational 
facilities". 

Section  103.  Establishes  administrative 
procedures  for  carrying  out  Section  102.  Lim- 
its the  federal  share  to  80  percent  of  the 
total  construction  cost.  Limits  a  grant  to 
$200,000  per  new  or  additional  student,  the 
addition  of  which  would  be  possible  under 
the  construction  project. 

Section  104.  Provides  the  following  author- 
izations for  grants  by  the  HEW  Secretary  to 
meet  start-up  costs  associated  with  new  or 
expanding  educational  facilities  for  Doctors 
of  Medicine  and  Osteopathy:  $20,000,000  In 
FY  1972.  $20,000,000  in  FY  1973,  $25,000,000 
In  FY  1974.  $20,000,000  In  FY  1975,  $15,000,- 
000  In  FY  1976.  Provides  that  appropriated 
funds  will  remain  available  for  obligation  for 
two  years. 

Section  105.  Provides  administrative  proce- 
dures for  carrying  out  Section  104.  Requires 
grants  awarded  under  Section  104  to  be  cal- 
culated on  the  basis  of  $20,000  per  new  or 
additional  student. 

Section  106.  Authorizes  the  following 
amounts  for  grants  by  the  HEW  Secretary 
to  meet  operating  costs  of  new  or  expanded 
educational  facilities  for  Doctors  of  Medicine 
and  Osteopathy:  $4,000,000  In  FY  1972.  $8,- 
000,000  In  FY  1973,  $14,000,000  In  FY  1974, 
$18,000,000  In  FY  1975  and  $15,000,000  In  FY 
1976. 

Section  107.  Provides  administrative  proce- 
diu'es  for  carrying  out  Section  106.  Provides 
that  oi)eratlng  grants  awarded  pursuant  to 
Section  106  shall  be  In  addition  to  any  other 
operating  support  of  students  of  medicine 
and  osteopathy  pursuant  to  any  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  Pro- 
vides that  Section  106  grants  shall  be  calcu- 
lated on  the  basis  of  $4,000  per  new  or  ad- 
ditional students. 

TITLE  n.  SUTPORT  Or  ACADEMIC  HKALTB  PRO- 
GRAMS rOR  COMMXrNTTY  HEALTH  EDUCATION 
AND  SERVICE 

Part   A — Grants  to   assist  academic   health 
centers  in  planning  and  initiating  health 
maintenance  organizatioTis 
Section  201.  Statement  of  purpooe. 
Section  202.  Defines  the  following  terms 

used  in  the  Title:   "academic  health  oenter". 
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"taMUth  mftlnUnuiM  organization'*,  group 
mKlkwl  practice",  "direct  service  prepay- 
ment", "wide  range  of  serrlcea"  and 
"conatructlon". 

Grants  for  Planning  and  Feasibility  Studies 
Section  301.  Authorizes  the  HEW,  on  rec- 
ommendaUon  of  the  Health  Maintenance  Or> 
ganlzatton  Review  Council,  to  make  grants 
to  academic  health  centers  for  studies  of  the 
feasibility  of  developing  health  maintenance 
orgranlzatlons.  Requires  a  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary within  two  years  on  the  findings  of 
the  study,  and  specifies  types  of  information 
to  be  Included  in  the  report.  Provides  the 
following  authorizations:  tlO.OOO.OOO  in  FT 
1973.  taO.OOO.OOO  in  FY  1073  and  $20,000,000 
in  FY  1974. 

Grants  for  Initial  Development  Costs 

Section  401.  Authorizes  the  HEW  Secretary 
to  make  grants  to  academic  medical  centers 
for  the  Initial  development  coata  of  a  health 
maintenance  organization.  Specifies  purposes 
for  which  the  grants  may  be  used.  Provides 
the  following  authorizations:  $2,000,000  In 
FY  1972.  »20.000.000  In  FY  1973.  $55,000,000 
in  FY  1974  and  $70,000,000  In  FY  1975. 

Grants  or  Construction  and  Renovation  of 
Facilities 
Section  501.  Authorizes  the  HEW  Secretary 
to  make  grants  to  academic  medical  centers 
for  the  construction  and  equipping  of  facil- 
ities used  for  health  services  to  members  of 
a  health  maintenance  organization.  Pro- 
hibits award  of  a  grant  if  assistance  Is  avail- 
able under  Titles  I  and  II  of  the  Medical  Fa- 
cilities Construction  and  Modernization 
Amendments  of  1970  and  Title  IX  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act.  Provides  the  following 
authorizations:  $10,000,000  In  FY  1972.  $30.- 
000.000  in  FY  1973.  $50,000,000  In  FY  1074. 
$50,000,000  in  FY  1975. 

Guaranteed  Loan  Program 
Section  601.  Authorizes  the  HEW  Secre- 
tary to  guarantee  payment  of  principal  and 
Interest  on  loans  made  by  private  lenders  to 
academic  hecUth  centers  in  connection  with 
health  maintenance  organizations.  Estab- 
lishes In  the  Treasury  a  loan  guarantee  fund. 
Provides  an  open-ended  authorization  for 
appropriations  to  maintain  the  fund. 

Guaranteed  Relnsxirance  Pool 
Section  701.  Authorizes  the  HEW  Secre- 
tary to  establish  a  federally  guaranteed  re- 
Insurance  fund  to  offset  losses  incurred  by 
health  maintenance  organizations  because  of 
abnormal  expenses.  Provides  for  financing  of 
the  fund  by  a  percentage  of  the  premium  of 
each  member  of  a  health  maintenance  orga- 
nization established  by  an  academic  health 
center.  Requires  participation  by  all  health 
maintenance  organizational  Institutes  In  the 
guaranteed  loan  program. 

Health  Maintenance  Organization  Review 
Council 

Section  801.  Authorizes  the  HEW  Secretary 
to  appoint  a  13-member  Health  Maintenance 
Organization  Review  Council,  comprised  of 
the  Assistant  HEW  Secretary  for  Health  and 
Scientific  Affairs,  who  shall  serve  as  chair- 
man, and  12  public  members,  at  least  three 
of  which  shall  be  practicing  physicians.  Pro- 
vides for  staggered  four-year  terms,  and 
limits  a  member  to  two  consecutive  terms. 
Establishes  duties  for  the  Council. 

Report 

Section  901.  Requires  a  report  by  June  30, 
1974,  from  the  Secretary  to  the  President  and 
Congress,  appraising  activities  under  this 
Part  and  proposing  appropriate  recommen- 
dations. 

Records  and  Audit 

Sectton  1001.  Reqxilres  maintenance  of 
certain  records  by  recipients  of  granta  under 
this  Tltl*. 


Part  B — Grants  to  assitt  tn  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  area  health  education 
centers 

SecUon  101.  Amends  Title  EX  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  read  as  follows:  "Title 
IX  Regional  Cooperative  Arrangements  for 
Education.  Research.  Training  and  Demon- 
stration To  Improve  Health  Services  and 
Medical  Care." 

Section  102.  Amends  the  existing  state- 
ment of  purpose  to  Include  establishment  of 
area  health  education  centers.  Authorizes  the 
following  appropriations  for  grants:  $150.- 
000.000  for  FY  1971,  $300,000,000  in  FY  1972. 
$276,000,000  tn  FY  1973  and  $300,000,000  In 
FY   1974. 

Section  103.  Defines  the  term  "area  health 
education  center." 

Section  104.  Provides  that  funds  may  be 
used  for  planning,  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  area  health  education  centers. 

Section  105.  Modifies  existing  law  on  ad- 
ministrative provisions  of  this  Title. 

Section  106.  Provides  the  HEW  Secretary 
with  broad  authority  to  act  to  facilitate 
Interregional  cooperation  and  to  develop  Im- 
proved national  capability  for  delivery  of 
health  services. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
plaud the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
for  the  leadership  and  initiative  that  he 
Is  demonstrating  in  his  new  role  as  a 
subcommittee  chairman  of  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee.  His  energy 
and  wisdom  are  needed. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is 
making  arrangements  for  early  hear- 
ings with  an  understanding  of  how  this 
body  can  respond  to  one  of  the  greatest 
needs  in  response  to  the  health-care 
needs  of  our  Nation. 

The  two  bills  that  we  introduce  today 
are  extremely  vital  in  the  whole  chain 
of  action  in  response  to  the  health-care 
needs.  I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  will  lead  us  into  early 
hearings  and  deliberation  and  enactment 
of  these  bills. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  Join  in 
Introducing  today  the  Health  Professions 
Educational  Assistance  Amendments  of 
1971.  a  bill  to  amend  title  VTI  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  expand  and 
Improve  our  Nation's  resources  for  the 
training  of  physicians,  dentists,  optome- 
trists, pharmacists,  podiatrists,  veteri- 
narians, and  professional  public  health 
personnel,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Of  all  the  problems  that  combine  to 
constitute  what  the  President  and  many 
others  have  referred  to  as  the  "crisis  in 
health."  the  shortage  of  trained  man- 
power is  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
the  most  acute.  And  the  most  critical 
component  of  the  shortage  of  trained 
manpower  is  the  shortage  of  M.D.'s.  It 
has  persisted  despite  a  longstanding  pub- 
lic awareness  and  continued  efforts  to 
find  a  remedy. 

In  1963.  Congress  enacted  the  initial 
legislation  to  authorize  national  action 
to  expand  the  number  of  physicians 
graduated — the  Health  Professions  Edu- 
cation Assistance  Act.  That  authorization 
has  been  extended  twice:  first  in  1965. 
and  again  In  1968.  Now.  since  the  current 
authorization  will  expire  on  June  30. 
1971.  It  Is  time  to  consider  further  legis- 
lative action.  This  act  Is  the  basic  statu- 
tory authority  for  Federal  assistance  to 
schools  of  the  health  professions. 


The  record  of  achievement  under  the 
Health  Professions  Education  Assistance 
Act  has  been  impressive.  Let  me  mention 
just  a  few  examples  from  a  September 
1970  report  by  the  HEW  Secretary: 

Item:  Between  the  fall  of  1963 the 

year  before  the  first  grants  were  awarded 
under  the  HPEA— and  the  fall  of  1969, 
annual  admissions  to  schools  of  medicine 
and  osteopathic  medicine  increased  from 
9,200  to  10,900.  In  September  1970,  there 
was  a  further  increase,  according  to  the 
Association  of  American  Medical  Col- 
leges, to  11.800. 

Item:  Since  the  HPEA  construction 
program  was  first  authorized  in  1963,  133 
schools  of  the  health  professions  had  re- 
ceived by  June  30,  1969.  Federal  aid  for 
construction  of  teaching  and  related 
facilities,  including  some  teaching  hospi- 
tals. These  dollars  have  assisted  in  the 
construction  of  20  new  schools  and  ex- 
pansion, renovation,  or  remodeling  of  113 
others. 

Item:  Between  1965 — the  first  year  of 
the  student  loan  program — and  1969. 
there  were  substantial  increases  in  the 
number  of  participating  schools,  the 
number  of  students  receiving  loans  and 
the  average  loan  per  student.  In  1965. 
there  were  147  participating  schools  in 
four  professions;  and  nearly  12.000  stu- 
dents received  loans  that  averaged  (833 
per  student.  By  1969.  the  number  of 
schools  had  risen  to  231  in  seven  profes- 
sions; the  number  of  students  assisted  to 
25.000;  and  the  average  loan  to  about 
11.060. 

Despite  these  achievements.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  doctor  shortage  remains.  Our 
Nation's  medical  schools  are  in  serious 
financial  condition;  some  are  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy.  Our  very  capacity 
to  meet  the  burgeoning  demand  for 
health-care  services  hangs  in  the 
balance. 

The  bill  that  I  Join  In  introducing  today 
would  make  major  strides  toward  meet- 
ing these  problems.  It  has  strong  sup- 
port from  those  most  intimately  involved 
with  the  problems;  namely,  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Medical  Colleges  and 
the  Federation  of  the  Association  of  the 
Schools  of  the  Health  Professions. 

The  Health  Professions  Educational 
Assistance  Amendments  of  1971  would 
extend  the  HPEA  program  for  5  years, 
through  the  12  months  ending  June  30, 
1976.  In  addition,  the  bill  would  make 
significant  changes  In  some  of  the  exist- 
ing progrsmis. 

The  heart  of  this  bill  Is  the  recognition 
that  our  Institutions  for  the  education  of 
the  medical  and  dental  profe.sslons  are  a 
precious  national  resource.  As  such,  they 
deserve  the  protection  provided  by  a  sub- 
stantial and  predictable  commitment  of 
Federal  financial  support. 

This  bill  would  meet  this  need  by  pro- 
viding funds  for  operational  support 
through  a  per-student  capitation  system. 
Such  a  system  has  been  advocated  by  the 
October  1970  report  of  the  Carnegie 
Commission  on  Higher  Education, 
"Higher  Education  and  the  Nation's 
Health— Policies  for  Medical  and  Dental 
Education,"  and  by  the  Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges'  Bicentennial 
Aimlversary  Program  for  the  Expansion 
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of  Medical  Education.  A  variant  of  this 
system,  based  on  capitation  support  per 
graduate  instead  of  per  student,  was  re- 
cently proposed  by  the  President  In  his 
February  18  health  message. 

The  per-student  capitation  system  that 
we  propose  today  constitutes  a  substan- 
tial upgrading  and  enlargement  of  the 
existing  system  of  Federal  support  that 
has  proved  cumbersome.  Inadequate,  and 
unpredictable. 

The  existing  system  Is  actually  a  com- 
bination of  two  approaches:  On  the  one 
hand,  a  complex  formula  hsis  been  used 
tx)  allocate  funds  aimed  basically  at  in- 
creasing enrollments;  on  the  other  hand, 
a  project-by-project  approach  has  been 
used  to  provide  funds  intended  for  spe- 
cial and  irmovative  educational  pro- 
grams. In  theory,  the  combination  of  ap- 
proaches Is  meritorious,  in  practice,  how- 
ever, serious  problems  have  arisen.  In- 
adequate financial  support  under  the 
formula  has  driven  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  schools  toward  the  brink  of  finan- 
cial chaos.  To  meet  this  emergency,  spe- 
cial project  funds  have  been  diverted 
from  supporting  innovative  programs  to 
performing  rescue  missions. 

The  proposal  for  a  per-student  capi- 
tation system  would  provide  a  predicta- 
ble level  of  support  for  basic  operating 
purposes  that  would  preclude  the  neces- 
sity for  Federal  intervention  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis  to  rescue  Individual  schools. 
In  addition,  the  capitation  route  would 
be  easier  to  administer  and  would  pre- 
serve the  freedom  of  action  necessary 
for  an  educational  Institution.  Further- 
more, a  continuing  supply  of  predictable 
funds  at  a  substantial  level  would  permit 
schools  to  plan  rationally  to  meet  the 
Nation's  health  manpower  needs. 

Other  major  provisions  of  the  bill 
would  extend  the  authority  for  construc- 
tion grants,  raising  the  level  of  Federal 
participation  and  extending  coverage  to 
the  construction  of  much  needed  out- 
patient facilities.  The  maximum  award 
for  student  loans  and  scholarships  would 
be  Increased  to  $3,500  per  student  per 
year.  This  Increase  must  be  accompanied 
by  adequate  appropriations  to  reverse 
the  drastic  cutback  in  loan  funds  which 
occurred  In  1970,  reducing  the  program 
by  nearly  one-hall.  The  special  project 
authority  would  be  retained  and  would 
be  extended  in  a  context  which  would 
enable  it  to  achieve  Its  originally  In- 
tended purposes. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  am  also  proud 
to  join  in  introducing  the  Phyiscian 
Manpower  Support  and  Services  Act  of 
1971.  a  biU  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  increase  and  expand  the 
national  resources  for  the  education  of 
doctors  of  medicine  and  osteopathy;  and 
to  promote  the  role  of  academic  medical 
centers  in  improving  the  delivery  of 
health  services  and  medical  care. 

In  essence,  this  is  an  omnibus  measure 
authorizing  support  for  new  medical 
schools  and  for  expansion  of  existing 
schools,  and  authorizing  Federal  support 
for  the  establishment  of  academic  medi- 
cal center  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions and  of  area  health  education  cen- 
ters. The  major  provisions  of  this  bill 
have  been  advocated  by  the  Carnegie 
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Commission  on  Higher  Education  and 
the  Association  of  American  Medical 
Colleges. 

The  major  thnist  of  this  bill,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  to  expand  our  national  capacity 
to  provide  adequate  health  training  and 
health  care,  with  specisQ  emphasis  on 
extending  this  capacity  to  areas  of  the 
country  that  presently  lack  such  services. 
Five  States  do  not  contain  a  single  aca- 
demic medical  center;  many  other  States 
are  inadequately  served. 

The  fact  is  that  an  academic  medical 
center  provides  far  more  than  mere 
training  of  heaJth  professionals.  It  ex- 
erts a  pervasive  influence  on  upgrading 
the  quality  of  health  care  throughout  the 
region  which  it  serves. 

My  bill  would  not  only  provide  for  ad- 
ditional academic  medical  centers,  but 
would  extend  their  reach,  both  in  terms 
of  the  education  and  the  services  they 
will  provide. 

The  bill  is  divided  into  three  major 
parts. 

The  first  part  would  authorize  a  sys- 
tem of  grants  for  the  expansion  of  facili- 
ties for  the  education  of  doctors  of  medi- 
cine and  osteopathy. 

Providing  an  adequate  educational  en- 
vironment for  the  training  of  these 
health  professionals  is  a  monumentally 
expensive  undertaking.  Despite  the  exist- 
ing well-pubUcized  shortage  of  physi- 
cians in  this  country,  our  medical  schools 
will  be  unable  to  meet  the  pressing  de- 
mand for  an  increased  output  of  trained 
health  professional  without  special  Fed- 
eral support. 

Under  the  first  major  part  of  the  bill  a 
series  of  grants  would  be  made  available 
to  educational  institutions,  or  other  pub- 
lic or  private  nonprofit  agencies,  to  meet 
the  capital  investment,  startup  costs  and 
operating  expenses  associated  either  with 
a  facility  or  with  the  expansion  of  an 
existing  one. 

Federal  assistance  would  be  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  $200,000  per  student  for 
cotistruction  funding,  limited  to  a  maxi- 
mum Federal  share  of  construction  costs 
of  80  percent;  on  the  basis  of  $20,000  per 
student  for  startup  grants;  and  on  the 
basis  of  $4,000  per  student  for  operating 
support. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  major  part 
of  the  bill  woiild  authorize  grants  to  as- 
sist academic  medical  centers  in  plan- 
ning and  initiating  health  maintenance 
organizations. 

I  concur  with  a  growing  body  of 
opinion  which  believes  that  the  best  hope 
for  reform  of  our  medical  delivery  sys- 
tem lies  in  the  development  of  prepaid, 
comprehensive  care  provided  in  medical 
units  that  have  come  to  be  known  as 
health  maintenance  organizations.  It  is 
vitally  important,  I  believe,  that  some 
of  these  HMO's  be  established  in  con- 
jimction  with  academic  medical  cen- 
ters— which  offer  the  combined  resources 
of  a  medical  school,  and  aflaiiated  teach- 
ing hospital  and  associated  research  and 
educational  programs. 

Although  it  has  been  shown  to  be  de- 
sirable to  combine  health  maintenance 
organizations  and  academic  medical  cen- 
ters, there  are  exceptional  costs  involved. 
It  is  unreasonable  to  ask  our  already  fi- 


nancially overburdened  academic  medi- 
cal centers  to  take  on  these  additional 
costs. 

Therefore,  the  bill  provides  for  a  sys- 
tem of  grants  to  meet  these  extraor- 
dinary costs. 

The  grants  would  provide  funds  for 
necessary  planning  and  feasibility 
studies.  And,  where  such  studies  indi- 
cated, additional  grants  would  be  avail- 
able to  meet  initial  development  costs 
and  the  costs  of  construction  and  reno- 
vation for  HMO  health-care  facilities. 

To  provide  initial  working  capital  for 
academic  medical  center  health  main- 
tenance organizations,  this  bill  would  au- 
thorize a  program  of  Federal  loan  guar- 
antees, and  would  provide  a  guaranteed 
reinsurance  pool  to  offset  losses  incurred 
from  abnormal  expenses  tissociated  with 
health  centers. 

The  third  part  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, would  amend  the  existing  statutory 
authority  for  regional  medical  programs 
to  assist  in  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  area  health  education  centers. 

The  purpose  of  these  centers  would  be 
to  fill  in  some  of  the  gaps  in  health  train- 
ing across  our  Nation  caused  by  the  un- 
even geographic  distribution  of  academic 
medical  centers. 

These  area  health  education  centers 
would  be  located  in  areas  not  served  by 
academic  medical  centers.  The  area 
health  education  centers  would  be  at 
local  hospitals,  and  their  educational 
programs  would  be  aCaiiated  with  aca- 
demic medical  centers. 

In  addition  to  training  medical  and 
dental  students  on  a  rotational  basis,  the 
centers  would  offer  a  source  of  continu- 
ing education  for  local  health  profes- 
sionals, and  would  advise  in  training  al- 
lied health  personnel.  Through  these 
various  services,  the  centers  would  exert 
a  major  Influence  toward  improving 
health  care  in  their  areas. 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  EAOLETON.Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr.  Inottye. 
Mr.  Jackson,   Mr.   Javits,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN,    Mr.    MclNTYRE,    Mr. 
MoNDALE,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr.  Ribi- 
coff) : 
S.  936.  A  bill  to   amend   the   Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  increases  in  bene- 
fits, to  make  improvements  in  the  medi- 
care program  with  emphasis  upon  im- 
provements in  the  operating  effectiveness 
of  such  programs,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Mr.    MONTOYA.    Mr.    President,    I 
should  like  to  introduce  for  the  last  time, 
I  hope,  my  proposal  to  include  prescrip- 
tion drugs  under  medicare.  In  past  years 
the  critics  of  this  legislation  have  been 
inclined  to  await  the  results  of  the  studies 
regarding   need   and   feasibility.   As  we 
meet  here  today,  the  concept  of  drug  care 
under  medicare  has  been  studied,  the 
studies  have  been  studied,  and  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, if  we  again  refuse  to  act  it  could 
be  said,  for  thousands  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens, tiie  possibilities  have  been  studied 
to  death. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  take  note  of 
the  many  of  our  grandparents  and  par- 
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ents  who  have  perished  waiting  while 
we  studied  the  virtues  of  providing  them 
with  the  prescription  drugs  they  needed. 
We  simply  cannot  again  refuse  to  act. 

This  bill  provides  the  protection  which 
Is  so  necessary.  It  covers  all  prescription 
drugs  deemed  to  be  necessary  by  the 
individual's  physician.  It  is  financed 
under  part  A  of  the  medicare  program.  It 
establishes  a  tl  copayment  by  the  con- 
sumer and  a  reimbursement  mechanism 
for  the  pharmacist.  The  reimbursement 
procedure  is  tied  to  a  formulary  com- 
mittee's establish  list  of  appropriate 
drugs. 

Virtually  everyone  who  has  considered 
the  merits  of  providing  drugs  under  med- 
icare has  concluded  that  It  is  quite  neces- 
sary. They  have  also  concluded  that  such 
a  program  Is  indeed  feasible.  Those  who 
have  in  the  past  argued  that  the  concept 
was  obviously  valid  but  the  program 
needed  study  certainly  no  longer  have  a 
valid  reason  for  further  delay. 

In  fact.  Mr.  President,  I  can  scarcely 
conceive  of  any  argument  having  any 
application  today.  The  promises  have 
been  made  too  often  In  the  past,  the 
studies  have  been  long  since  completed. 
What  is  left  is  simply  for  us  to  deliver 
what  we  have  so  long  debated. 

I  should  like.  Mr.  President,  to  briefly 
run  through  those  facts  which  make  this 
proposal  so  critically  important.  We  have 
heard  them  many  times  before,  but  I, 
nonetheless,  woiild  like  to  have  them  in 
the  record  as  part  of  this  consideration 
of  the  legislation. 

First,  there  is  no  question,  nor  has 
there  ever  been  one,  of  need.  It  is  clear, 
and  has  always  been  clear,  that  our 
elderly  citizens  have  a  greater  need  for 
drugs  and  a  lesser  ability  to  obtain  them, 
According  to  the  1969  report  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging: 

Drug  erpendlturo  by  thoee  over  age  65 
average  three  times  higher  than  thoe«  for 
all  Americans  and  yet  one-half  of  all  older 
peopl*  living  alon«  or  with  nonrelatlves,  dur- 
ing 1967  had  annuai  incomes  of  leea  than 
tl.480:  one  in  four  had  aa  little  a«  $1,000 
or  less. 

PrescrlpUon  expenses  of  those  of  the  eld- 
erly with  severe  chronic  conditions — about 
16%  of  aU  elderly  persons — were  over  six 
times  as  great  as  the  expenses  of  younger 
people. 

And.  yet.  It  Is  clear  that  a  dispropor- 
tionate number  of  these  elderly  people 
live  well  below  the  poverty  line,  and  cer- 
tainly below  national  Income  averages. 

The  HEW  task  force  points  out  that 
the  disproportionately  high  expenditures 
among  the  elderly,  combined  with  a  wide- 
spread Inability  to  pay  for  such  drugs, 
"may  well  be  reflected  In  needless  sick- 
ness and  disability,  imemployablllty.  and 
costly  hospitalization  which  could  have 
been  prevented  by  adequate  out-of- 
hospltal  treatment." 

So  long  as  there  is  a  single  elderly 
person  who  suffers  from  a  chronic  ail- 
ment but  cannot  have  proper  treatment 
because  he  cannot  afford  the  ongoing  ex- 
pense of  the  prescription  drug  needed,  so 
long  as  there  is  a  single  elderly  person  In 
the  hospital  because  he  could  not  receive 
proper  out-of-hospltal  care,  so  long  as 
there  is  a  single  mortality  among  our 
senior  citizens  because  of  a  lack  of  a  pre- 
scription drug,  readily  available  but  too 
expensive,  so  long  as  there  Is  an  Incidence 


of  any  one  of  these,  we  are  not  doing  our 
Job.  we  are  not  fulfilling  our  obligation  to 
our  senior  citizens. 

To  those  who  say  we  cannot  afford 
this  program.  I  should  like  to  reply,  we 
cannot  afford  not  to  have  it.  The  cost  In 
human  life  and  health  alone  are  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  expenditure.  The  elderly 
who  will  not  be  forced  into  hospitals  In 
order  to  get  drugs  under  medicare  provide 
an  economy. 

We  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation 
to  pay  the  cost  of  drugs  to  the  hospital- 
ized elderly.  We.  In  fact,  encourage  peo- 
ple to  enter  the  hospital  in  order  to  re- 
ceive treatment  which  they  can  afford. 
We,  In  effect,  say  to  those  who  can  and 
should  stay  at  home  utilizing  prescription 
drugs,  "you  must  enter  the  hospital  so 
that  your  expenses  can  be  covered."  This 
attitude.  Mr.  President.  Is  false  economy, 
both  In  terms  of  the  human  and  fiscal 
factors. 

The  preponderance  of  Intensive  drug 
needs  among  the  elderly  Is  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  this  legislation  is  needed  and 
needed  now.  Out  of  over  1  billion  out-of- 
hospltal  prescriptions  filled  annually.  24 
percent  are  filled  by  senior  citizens.  Of 
these  prescriptions  a  very  large  number 
are  for  life-sustaining  drugs.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  tells  us  that — 

Preecrtptlon  expenses  of  thoae  of  the  elder- 
ly with  severe  chronic  conditions — about 
15%  of  all  elderly  people — were  over  six 
times  as  great  as  the  expenses  of  younger 
people. 

To  suggest  that  relief  Is  coming  for 
the  elderly  from  other  sources  is  utterly 
false.  Only  about  10  percent  of  the  65 
and  older  age  group  had  private  health 
Insurance  for  out-of-hospltal  prescrip- 
tion drugs  at  the  end  of  1966.  Where  such 
coverage  Is  purchased.  It  is  financially 
helpful  only  in  so-called  catastrophic  Ill- 
nesses. It  is  generally  Included  only  In 
major  medical  policies  involving  deduc- 
tibles of  $100.  $250.  or  $500.  which  the 
individual  must  pay  himself. 

Income  tax  deductions  provide  relief 
for  only  an  estimated  8  percent  of  drug 
expenditures  of  the  elderly,  and  these 
benefit  only  those  elderly  Individuals  who 
receive  enough  to  have  Income  tax  pay- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  It  should  be  abundantly 
clear  that  prescription  drug  protection 
for  the  elderly  is  absolutely  necessary, 
and  that  it  is  not  going  to  be  provided 
from  any  other  source.  It  Is  Imperative 
that  this  Congress  act  in  this  critical 
area.  Senior  Americans  have  waited 
long  enough  for  us  to  stop  studjing  and 
begin  delivering. 

Mr.  President,  Congressman  Osry,  of 
Wisconsin,  has  recently  adapted  his  leg- 
islation along  the  lines  of  this  proposal. 
He  has  Introduced  this  measure  in  the 
House  with  over  80  cosponsors.  I  am  ex- 
tremely hopeful  that  both  House  and 
Senate  will  move  decisively  and  with  all 
due  haste  to  fulfill  our  very  longstanding 
commitment. 

By  Mr.  FANNIN: 

8.  937.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vladko 
Dimitrov  Denev:  and 

S.  938.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zarko 
Vuclnlch.  and  his  wife.  Alexandra  Vucl- 
nlch.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By    Mr.    8TENNIS    (for   himself 
and  Mrs.  Smith  )  <  by  request) 

S.  939.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1972  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  ves- 
sels, tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes 
and  other  weapons,  and  research,  devel- 
opment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  au- 
thorized personnel  strength  for  each  ac- 
tive duty  component  and  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest,  for  myself  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith),  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1972  for  procurement  of  aircraft 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons 
and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
to  prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  for  each  active  duty  component 
and  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
of  transmittal  requesting  consideration 
of  the  legislation  suid  explaining  its  pur- 
pose be  printed  in  the  Record  immedi- 
ately following  the  listing  of  the  bill, 
and  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

General  Counsel  of 
th«  dxpaktmknt  of  okfufse, 
Washinffton,  D.C..  February  4, 1971. 
Hon.  Spno  T.  Agnew, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PRssmKNT:  There  Is  forwarded 
herewith  proposed  legislation  "To  authorize 
approprlaUons  during  the  fiscal  year  1973  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  ves- 
sels, tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and 
other  weapons,  and  research,  development, 
teat,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  to  prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
etrength  for  each  active  duty  component  and 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purpoees."  This  proposal  la  a  part  of  the 
Department  of  Defenae  legislative  program 
for  the  92nd  Congress,  and  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  has  advised  that  en- 
actment of  the  proposal  would  be  In  accord 
with  the  program  of  the  President.  This  pro- 
poeal  la  also  being  sent  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate. 

This  proposaJ  would  provide  authorization 
for  appropriations  as  needed  for  prociire- 
mant  In  each  of  the  categories  of  aircraft, 
mlaallee.  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  vehi- 
cles and  for  other  weapons  for  each  of  the 
military  departments  in  an  amount  equal  to 
the  new  obllgatlonal  authority  being  re- 
quested for  such  purposes  In  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1972.  For  the  first  time 
torpedoea  and  related  support  equipment  for 
the  Navy  are  Included  as  required  by  lan- 
guage amending  secOon  412(b)  by  section 
505  of  PX.  91-441.  In  addition,  the  proposal 
would  provide  fund  authorization  In  amoimts 
equal  to  the  new  obllgatlonal  authority  in- 
cluded in  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1972  In  total  for  each  of  the  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  appropria- 
tions for  the  military  departments  and  the 
defense  agencies.  Appropriations  are  also  au- 
thorized for  the  Emergency  Fund  for  re- 
search, development,  test  and  evaluation  or 
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procurement  or  production  for  tlie  Depart- 
nxent  of  Defense. 

Title  HI  of  tbe  proposal  authorises  the 
average  annual  active  duty  personnel 
strength  for  each  component  of  the  Armed 
Poroes  as  required  by  section  609  of  PX.  91- 
441.  October  7.  1970.  In  the  number  provided 
for  by  new  obllgatlonal  authority  In  appro- 
priations requested  for  these  component  In 
the  President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1972, 
and  includes  provisions  enabling  the  Preal- 
dent  to  increase  the  numbers  authorized  (1) 
upon  determination  that  the  application  of 
this  celling  will  seriously  jeopardize  the  na- 
tional security,  and  (2)  Informs  the  Congress 
of  the  basis  for  such  determination. 

Title  IV  of  the  proposal  provides  for  the 
average  strengths  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
each  Reserve  comp>onent  of  the  Armed  Forces 
In  the  number  provided  for  by  the  new  obll- 
gatlonal authority  In  appropriations  re- 
quested for  these  components  In  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

The  proposal  would  also  Include  for  fiscal 
year  1972  language  authorizing  appropria- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Defense  to  be 
made  available  for  the  support  of  the  (1) 
Vietnamese  and  other  Free  World  Forces  in 
Vietnam,  and  (2)  local  forces  In  Laos  and 
Thailand,  the  terms  of  which  are  subetan- 
tlally  Identical  to  the  most  recent  Congres- 
sional actions  on  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  and  Appropriation  Acts  for 
this  purpose. 

The  reporting  requirements  of  subsection 
(b)  of  section  401  of  P.L.  89-367.  as  amended, 
are  considered  permanent  and  would  be 
equally  applicable  to  this  provision. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Armed  Elervlces 
Committees  will  deelre  that  top  civilian  and 
military  officials  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense be  prepared  to  make  presentations  ex- 
plaining and  Justifying  their  respective  pro- 
grams as  In  the  past. 

Applicable  statements  related  to  environ- 
mental Impact  covered  by  section  102(2)  (c) 
of  Public  Law  91-190  wUl  be  submitted  as 
required  at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 
Sincerely, 

J.  FRCD  Bn^HABOT. 


8.930 
A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  during 
the  fiscal  year  1972  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  com- 
bat vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weap- 
ons, and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forcee,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel  strength 
for  each  active  duty  component  and  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  compo- 
nent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I — PROCUREMENT 
Sec.  101.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  diirlng  the  fiscal  year  1972  for 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mlssllee. 
naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles.  Xot- 
pedoes.  and  other  weapons  as  authorized  by 
law.  in  amoxmte  as  follows: 

AIRCRAFT 

For  aircraft:  for  the  Army,  $124,400,000;  for 
the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps,  $3543,700.- 
000;  for  the  Air  Force.  $2,897,600,000. 

MIS.SILES 

For  mlasUes:  for  the  Army.  $1,101,100,000; 
for  the  Navy.  $726,400,000;  for  the  Marine 
Corps.  $1300,000;  for  the  Air  Force.  $1,944.- 
400. 

NAVAI,  VESSRLS 

For  naval  vessels :  for  the  Navy,  $8,388.- 
900.000. 


TRACKED  COMBAT  VEHICLES 

For  tracked  combat  vehicles:  for  the  Army. 
$171,600,000;  for  the  Marine  Corps,  $62,600,- 
000. 

TORPEDOES 

For  torpedoes  and  related  support  equip- 
ment; for  the  Navy.  $205,500,000. 

OTHER  WEAPONS 

For  other  weapons:  for  the  Army,  $33,000.- 
000;  for  the  Navy.  $1,300,000;  for  the  Marine 
Corps.  $2,400,000; 

TITLE  n — RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT, 
TEST,  AND  EVALUATION 

Sec.  201.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  during  the  fiscal  year  1972 
for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  for  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation,  as  authorized  by  law,  in 
amounts  as  follows: 

For  the  Army.  $1,932,100,000 

For  the  Navy  (Including  the  Marine  Corps) , 
$2,410,006,000 

For  the  Air  Force,  $3.001 .9<X).000;  and 

For  the  Defense  Agencies.  $497.0(X).000 

Sec.  202.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
during  fiscal  year  1972  for  iise  as  an  emer- 
gency fund  for  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  or  procurement  or  produc- 
tion related  thereto.  $60,000,000. 

TITLE  in— ACTIVE  FORCES 
Sec.  301.  For  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1971,  and  ending  June  30,  1972.  each 
comp>onent  of  the  Armed  Forces  Is  author- 
ized an  average  .active  duty  personnel 
strength  as  follows : 

(1)  The  Army.  1.024,309 

(2)  The  Navy,  616.619 

(3)  The  Marine  Corps,  209.846 

(4)  The  Air  Force.  768,635 

(5)  The  Coast  Guard,  38,284 

except  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  determines  that  the  application  of 
these  celUngs  will  seriously  Jeopardize  the 
national  security  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  informs  the  Congress  of  the  basis 
for  such  determination. 

TITLE  rV— RESERVE  FORCES 
Sec.  401.  For  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
1,  1971.  and  ending  Jime  30,  1972.  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component  of 
the  Armed  Forces  will  be  programed  to 
attain  an  average  streng^th  of  not  less  than 
the  following: 

(1)  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States.  400,000 

(2)  The  Army  Reserve,  260,000 

(3)  The  Naval  Reserve.  129.000 

(4)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  45,849 

(6)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  88,191 

(6)  The  Air  Force  Reserve,  49,462 

(7)  The  Coast  Guard  Reserve,  6,(X)0 

Sec.  402.  The  average  strength  prescribed 
by  section  401  of  this  title  for  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  any  Reserve  component  shall  be 
proportionately  reduced  by  (1)  the  total 
authorized  strength  of  units  organized  to 
serve  as  units  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such 
component  which  are  on  active  duty  (other 
than  for  training)  at  any  time  during  the 
fiscal  year,  and  (2)  the  total  number  of  Indi- 
vidual members  not  In  units  organized  to 
serve  as  units  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such 
component  who  are  on  active  duty  (other 
than  for  training  or  for  vmsatlsfactory  parti- 
cipation in  training)  without  their  consent 
at  any  time  during  the  fiscal  year.  Whenever 
any  such  units  or  such  Individual  members 
are  released  from  active  duty  during  any  fis- 
cal year,  the  average  strength  for  such  fiscal 
year  for  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such  Reserve 
component  shall  be  propwrtlonately  In- 
creased by  the  total  authorized  strength  at 
such  units  and  by  the  total  number  of  such 
individual  members. 


TITLE  V— OENKRAL  PROVISIONS 
Skc.  601.  Subsection  (a)   of  section  401  of 
Public  Law  86-367  approved  March  15.  196«, 
(80  Stat.  37),  as  amended.  Is  hereby  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  (1)  Not  to  exceed  $2,500,000,000  of  the 
funds  authorized  for  appropriation  for  the 
use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
under  this  or  any  other  Act  are  authorized 
to  be  made  available  for  their  stated  pur- 
poses to  support:  (A)  Vietnamese  and  other 
free  world  forces  in  support  of  Vietnamese 
forces,  (B)  local  forcee  In  Laos  and  Thailand; 
and  for  related  costs,  during  the  fiscal  year 
1972  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  may  determine.  None  of 
the  funds  appropriated  to  or  for  the  use  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  may 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  paying  any  over- 
seas allowance,  per  diem  allowance,  or  any 
other  addition  to  the  regular  base  pay  of  any 
person  serving  with  the  free  world  forces  in 
South  Vietnam  If  the  amount  of  such  pay- 
ment would  be  greater  than  the  amount  of 
special  pay  authorized  to  be  paid,  for  an 
equivalent  period  of  service,  to  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  (un- 
der section  310  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code)  serving  In  Vietnam  or  In  any  other 
hostile  fire  area,  except  for  continuation  of 
payments  of  such  additions  to  regular  base 
pay  provided  In  agreements  executed  prior 
to  July  1,  1970.  Nothing  In  clause  (A)  of  the 
first  sentence  of  this  paragraph  shall  be 
construed  as  authorizing  the  use  of  any  such 
funds  to  support  Vietnamese  or  other  free 
world  forces  in  actions  designed  to  provide 
military  support  and  assistance  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Cambodia  or  Laos:  Provided. 
That  nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall 
be  construed  to  prohibit  support  of  actions 
required  to  Insure  the  safe  and  orderly  with- 
drawal or  disengagement  of  United  States 
Forces  from  Southeast  Asia,  or  to  aid  In  the 
release  of  Americans  held  as  prisoners  of 
war." 

By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 
S.  940.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Juana 
Anguluan  Ngo.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  941.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Eldrldge 
H.  White,  Jr.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Javtts.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Harris. 
Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Randolph,  and 
Mr,  Williams)  : 
S.  942.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  Security  and  Safety  of  Cargo.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Mr.  BIBLE.   Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bUl  to 
establish    a    temporary,    Presldentially 
appointed  Commission  on  Security  and 
Safety  of  Cargo  to  seek  out  methods  for 
dealing  with  the  biggest  multl-blllion- 
dollar     racket     nationally     today — the 
stealing  of  cargo  from  air,  truck,  ship, 
and  rail  carriers  by  both  organized  and 
unorganized  criminal  elements. 

This  legislation,  for  which  I  Invite  co- 
sponsors  who  have  an  affirmative  Inter- 
est In  this  Increasingly  critical  pubUc 
carrier  crime  crisis,  is  a  direct  result  of 
a  series  of  investigative  hearings  con- 
ducted In  1969  and  1970  by  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee,  of  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  chairman. 

The  main  thrust  of  our  hearings  dealt 
with  the  nearly  $5  billion  annual  impact 
of  crime  each  year  on  business  general- 
ly and  small  business  particularly.  After 
we  took  an  Initial  look  at  the  cost  to 
business   of   stolen   cargoes   bound   for 
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store  shelves,  we  focused  our  attention  on 
the  cargo  theft  area  and  the  inability 
of  our  law  enforcement  agencies  and  in- 
dustry generally  to  mount  an  effective 
response  to  deal  effectively  with  it. 

A  bill  almost  Identical  with  the  one 
I  offer  today  was  introduced  last  year, 
and  hearings  were  held  by  the  Commerce 
Committee  shortly  before  Congress  ad- 
journed. I  believe  the  quickening  inter- 
est by  other  congressional  committees 
and  by  the  press  generally  serves  to 
point  up  the  near  crisis  point  of  this 
fastest-growing  criminal  activity  na- 
tionwide. It  also  makes  crystal  clear  that 
a  hard-nosed,  business-like,  in-depth 
examination  of  this  important  industry 
area  be  made  to  deal  realistically  with 
the  criminal  inroads. 

Our  committee  staff  developed  a  pro- 
jection that  cargo  theft  from  the  dif- 
ferent modes  of  transportation  cost  $1.2 
billion  in  1969.  For  1970  we  believe  that 
total  loss  has  Increased  by  at  least  17 
percent  for  a  total  cost  of  an  estimated 
$1,407,000,000. 

Mr.  President,  what  kind  of  dollar 
losses  are  we  talking  about  in  the  four 
major  carrier  modes?  Because  of  the  sur- 
prising fact  that  no  Oovemment  agen- 
cies and  no  trade  or  service  organization 
keep  comprehensive  records  of  total  ton- 
nage or  vsilue  of  freight  shipped  in  this 
country,  accurate  totals  of  crime-ori- 
ented losses  are  Impossible  to  compute 
because  there  are  no  required  uniform 
loss  reports  cither.  However,  our  com- 
mittee has  developed  some  meaningful 
statistics  we  believe  are  both  conserva- 
tive and  as  accurate  as  possible. 

Crime-based  cargo  losses  nationwide 
for  1970  totaled  an  estimated  $1,407,- 
000.000.  This  was  led  by  truck  thefts 
and  hijackings  at  $900  million,  air- 
lines at  $110  million,  and  probably 
more,  railroads  at  $250  million,  and  marl- 
time  shipping  losses  at  $210  million. 

These  loss  figures  are  conservative  esti- 
mates and  represent  only  those  goods 
stolen  or  pilfered.  The  cost  to  business 
in  not  having  products  for  sale,  customer 
goodwill.  Increased  Insurance  premiums, 
and  so  forth,  cannot  be  measured. 

I  believe  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  laist  fall  on  my 
Cargo  Security  and  Safety  Commission 
bill  further  substantiated  the  findings  of 
our  committee  that  the  viability  of  the 
transportation  Industry  is  Jeopardized  by 
Increasing  cargo  thefts.  Witness  after 
witness  stated  that  today  the  shipper, 
pculicularly  the  small  businessman,  can 
no  longer  be  confident  that  the  goods 
he  has  ordered  to  be  shipped  will  in  fact 
be  received  intact.  As  I  sun  sure  every 
Member  of  this  body  recognizes,  this 
situation  may  eventually  disrupt  market- 
ing and  supply  systems  on  which  the 
livelihood  of  these  merchant  shippers  is 
based.  The  end  result  is.  of  course,  that 
the  consumer  not  only  pays  a  highly  In- 
flated price  for  his  goods  but  the  very 
availability  of  those  consumer  goods  Is 
In  serious  question. 

As  the  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Transport  Security  OfBcers  told 
our  committee: 

Too  taany  carriers  hav«  not  yet  Identlfled 
the  problem  In  tbelr  record  keeping,  too 
many  law  enforcemant  bodies  have  thrown 


up  their  hands  at  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  and  choose  to  Ignore  It  and  too 
many  prosecutors  have  chosen  not  to  pursue 
what  tbey  do  not  understand.  .  .  . 

What  concerns  me  most  is  the  fact  that 
as  the  problem  accelerates,  there  is  no 
real  coordinated  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal.  State,  or  local  governments  to 
seek  a  solution. 

And  let  me  give  a  summary  of  crime 
losses.  Cargo  thefts  from  air  carriers  have 
more  than  tripled.  John  P.  Kennedy  In- 
ternational Airport  in  New  York  City 
reported  freight  cargo  thefts  In  1969  of 
tZVu  million.  Airmail  parcel  post  thefts 
of  securities,  cash,  diamonds,  and  other 
high-value  items  were  $65  million  from 
1967  through  1969  at  Kennedy  Airport 
where  post  oCQce  ofiQclals  are  critical  of 
airline  security  efforts.  Shippers  there 
lost  more  than  $1  million  in  1  week  last 
year,  while  the  American  Watch  Associa- 
tion testified  that  its  cargo  losses  there 
exceeded  $2V2  million  In  1969,  compara- 
ble In  that  industry  to  General  Motors 
losing  $300  million  worth  of  automobiles. 
Truck  thefts  and  hijackings  cost  $828 
million  in  1969,  according  to  the  Amer- 
ican Trucking  Association's  Theft-Hi- 
jacking Committee.  Estimates  show  these 
losses  jumped  from  $275  mlUion  in  1966 
to  $325  million  in  1967  and  to  $600  mil- 
lion in  1968.  For  1970,  losses  for  the  first 
7  months  were  already  12  percent  over 
the  1969  toUl. 

Railroads  had  a  freight  loss-damage 
total  in  1969  of  $210  million,  compared 
to  $182  million  in  1968,  according  to  sta- 
tistics given  our  committee  by  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Railroads.  Estimates 
are  that  50  percent  are  crime-oriented 
losses,  but  railroad  special  agents  have 
told  our  committee  investigators  that  this 
50-percent  figure  should  be  doubled  for 
crime  losses. 

Another  interesting  statistic  is  that  In 
1969  auto  manufacturers  filed  claims  of 
approximately  $40  million  against  U.S. 
railroads  as  a  result  of  crimincd  loss  and 
damage  to  new  automobiles  moving  by 
rail.  This  represents  an  additional  $50 
cost  to  today's  purchaser  of  each  new 
automobile. 

And  what  about  the  skyrocketing  world 
;  f  alrcargo  transport  as  it  breaks  all 
tormage  records?  Freighting  of  goods  by 
air  has  grown  more  than  20  percent  an- 
nually in  recent  years.  In  1958.  domestic 
air  carriers  flew  725.717.000  ton-miles. 
That  tripled  in  10  years  by  1968  to 
2,910.000.000  ton-miles.  Alrcargo  quad- 
rupled In  the  1970's  with  the  larger 
aircraft  coming  on.  Cargo  valued  at  $9'/^ 
billion  passed  through  the  world's  largest 
air  terminal,  New  York's  Kennedy  Air- 
port, in  1969.  22  percent  more  than  In 
1968. 

Today,  all  cargo  carriers  are  plagued 
with  losses  never  thought  possible  a  few 
short  years  ago.  One  basic  question  is: 
Without  some  new  Innovative,  hard- 
hitting, and  coordinated  security  meth- 
ods, will  the  transport  industry  have  the 
capability  of  dealing  with  these  increas- 
ingly bold  and  schemlngly  clever  crimi- 
nal acts  as  we  move  through  the  1970's 
and  into  the  1980's  with  their  record 
cargo  loads? 

There  Is  every  evidence  that  cargo 
thefts  from  airports,  from  railway  cars. 
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from  waterfront  piers  and  from  trucks 
serving  aU  three  modes  of  transportation 
have  become  the  favorite  target  of  or- 
ganized and  unorganized  crime.  The  an- 
swer Is  simple.  The  pickings  are  richer 
and  easier.  Cargoes  have  overwhelmed 
facilities.  Security  efforts  do  not  provide 
security.  Insurance  payments  can  no 
longer  be  substituted  for  good  security 
because  loss-Inflated  premiums  have  sky- 
rocketed or  policies  have  been  canceled 
out. 

But  most  of  all.  the  cargo  theft  prob- 
lem must  be  attacked  within  the  entire 
transport  chain — truck,  air.  rail,  and  wa- 
ter. For  If  security  breaks  down  in  one 
segment,  the  whole  chain  breaks. 

To  meet  the  cargo-moving  crime  chal- 
lenge of  the  1970's.  1980's  and  beyond,  a 
broad,  businesslike  examination  of  the 
whole  cargo  transport  spectrum  with  a 
government,  carrier,  labor  and  business- 
man-shipper partnership  Involved  Is  Im- 
perative lest  the  theft  problem  paralyze 
our  free  flow  of  commerce. 

In  summary,  my  bill  would  establish 
a  Commission  on  Security  and  Safety  of 
Cargo,  with  nine  members  drawn  from 
air,  truck,  water,  and  rail  carriers,  cargo 
labor  imions,  shippers,  import-export 
concerns,  the  Attorney  General,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce.  Ex  officio  members 
would  Include  Federal  transportation 
regulatory  agencies  and  the  Insurance 
Industry. 

Briefly,  the  Commission's  duties  would 
be: 

First.  To  define  the  causes,  scope,  and 
value  of  cargo  losses  and  their  disposal 
methods. 

Second.  To  evaluate  cargo  theft  deter- 
rents including  packaging,  contalneriza- 
tion.  personnel  security,  physical  secu- 
rity, law  enforcement  liaison. 

Third.  To  establish  a  uniform,  cen- 
tralized loss  reporting  system  for  all 
cargo. 

Fourth.  To  examine  insurance  liability 
limitations. 

Fifth.  To  encourage  development  of 
crime  prevention  technology. 

Sixth.  To  recommend  appropriate  leg- 
islation to  Congress. 

Seventh.  To  conduct  an  inquiry  into 
the  feasibility  of  Federal  licensing  and/ 
or  identification  systems. 

Eighth.  To  provide  statutory  authority 
for  the  Secretary  of  the  Etepartment  of 
Transportation  to  establish  minimum 
physical  security  standards. 

My  bill  seeks  to  take  a  hard  look  at 
this  spiraling  cargo  theft  problem.  It 
provides  an  opportunity  for  Innovative 
security  methods  to  be  developed  that 
would  be  keyed,  not  as  a  hindrance  to 
the  free  flow  of  commerce  or  to  business, 
but  as  an  adjunct  to  It.  This  bill  is  not 
merely  a  study  commission  designed  to 
sweep  the  problems  under  the  rug  but  it 
has  the  purpose  of  bringing  affirmative 
results,  such  as  an  establishment  of  a 
pilot  security  system.  Federal  security 
standards  at  all  seajaorts,  airports,  and 
other  Interstate  terminal  complexes,  a 
requirement  that  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  be  required  to  institute  a 
uniform  loss  reporting  system  to  deter- 
mine   maritime    shipping    losses    fully 
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across  the  board  and  a  provision  for  an 
In-depth  examination  of  the  intermodal 
characteristics  of  cargo  theft. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to 
announce  that  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee  will  Initiate  Its  fourth  set  of 
hearings  In  this  carrier  area  within  the 
next  2  months  dealing  with  railroad  theft 
and  pilferage  nationally. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  shock- 
ing account  of  some  of  the  railway  theft 
problems  contained  In  an  article  In  the 
New  York  Daily  News  of  February  2, 
1971,  entitled  "Plundering  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral," and  written  by  its  ace  investigative 
reporter.  Joe  Martin,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  our  committee's  2  years  of 
Investigatory  hearings  have  sparked 
other  congressional  Interest  in  tills 
critical  area.  I  refer  to  plans  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairmen  of  the  Senate 
Permanent  Investigations  Subcommittee 
and  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee, 
Mr.  McClellan  and  Mr.  Magnuson,  to 
open  hearings  on  organized-crime  opera- 
tions at  airports  and  alleged  mob  infiltra- 
tion into  the  airfreight  business  and  a 
general  inquiry  into  organized  crimes 
inroads  into  the  Nation's  cargo  transport 
industry.  Certainly,  this  is  an  important 
sector  where  the  public  can  greatly  bene- 
fit from  Incisive  attention  to  its  many 
crime-oriented  aspects.  Our  committee 
will  be  plesised  to  offer  every  support  and 
assistance  we  can  from  our  more 
restricted  area  of  the  business  aspects  of 
the  problem. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  was 
pleased  to  note  in  the  February  12,  1971. 
issue  of  Life  magazine  a  most  informa- 
tive article  by  Denny  Walsh,  entitled 
"The  Second  Business  At  Our  Airports: 
Theft."  It  contained  niunerous  pic- 
tures taken  from  a  movie  shown  to  our 
committee  hearings  in  1969  by  Capt. 
Robert  Herzog  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Police,  depleting  graphically  poor 
airline  security  procedures  at  Logan 
Airport  In  Boston.  Captain  Herzog's 
testimony  before  our  committee  really 
sparked  our  Interest  in  this  area  and 
prompted  me  to  classify  airlines  as  being 
slipshod  and  lackadaLsical  with  the  pub- 
lic's air  cargo.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  this  Life  article  be 
reprinted  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks,  together  with  a  third 
article,  entitled  "Billion-Dollar  Racket — 
Truck  Hijacking:  You  Pay  the  Bill." 
written  by  Tom  McDevitt  and  appearing 
in  the  February  21,  1971,  issue  of  the 
"Parade"  Simday  supplement  in  the 
Washington  Post  and  many  other  news- 
papers around  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  those  who  be- 
lieve the  transportation  industry,  faced 
with  the  economic  demands  of  a  bur- 
geoning population  and  the  complexities 
of  the  economic-social  changes  of  the 
1970s,  needs  a  new  burst  of  innovative 
enthusiasm  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
problems  of  today.  Since  transporting 
cargo  is  its  business,  the  carrier  industry 
may  require  new  ideas,  new  variations, 
new  dimensions  and  new  answers  that 
can  flow  from  a  Commission  on  Security 
and  Safety  of  Cargo. 


I  believe  this  bill  offers  a  promise 
of  far-reaching  remedial  action  for  an 
increasingly  critical  problem  that  hits 
every  American's  pocketbook.  Certainly 
this  bill  represents  more  of  a  concrete 
proposal  than  has  been  suggested  by  any 
governmental  or  industry  source  which 
has  been  brought  to  my  attention.  Wait- 
ing will  not  solve  this  public  carrier  crime 
problem.  Delay  will  only  accentuate  its 
severity  as  the  last  several  years  have 
already  so  clearly  proved. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  following  material 
printed  In  the  Record:  a  summary  of 
what  I  believe  the  purposes  and  goals 
of  the  proposed  Commission  on  Secu- 
rity and  Safety  of  Cargo;  the  full  text 
of  the  bill;  an  article  published  in  Pa- 
rade magazine,  February  21,  1971;  an  ar- 
ticle published  in  Life  magazine,  Febru- 
ary 12,  1971;  an  article  published  in  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  February  2,  1971. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  942 

A  bill  to  establish  a  Commission  on  Security 

and  Safety  of  Cargo 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

FINDINGS   OP   FACT   AND   DECLARATION    OF   POLICY 

Section  1.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  one 
of  the  fundamental  bases  for  the  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  commerce  and  trade  on 
an  interstate  and  international  basis  Is  the 
security  and  safety  of  movement  of  such 
goods  and  cargo.  The  Congress  has  become 
aware  that  there  Is  an  alarming  growth  of 
criminal  activity  which  results  In  loss  of  and 
damage  to  goods  moving  In  Interstate  and 
International  commerce.  Such  loss  and  theft 
are  increasing  to  the  degree  that  It  repre- 
sents a  clear  and  present  danger  to  the  na- 
tional economy,  especially  American  busi- 
ness and  particularly  the  small  business  com- 
munity, which  bears  the  greatest  portion  of 
such  losses.  The  Congress  further  flr.ds  that 
the  Constitution  places  the  control,  regula- 
tion, and  stimulation  of  interstate  and  inter- 
national commerce  and  trade  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  Federal  Government.  Prevention 
of  larcenies  and  malfeasances  In  connection 
with  goods  In  interstate  and  International 
transit  Is  an  Inherently  difHcult  phase  of 
crime  control;  goods  in  motion  or  In  large- 
scale  storage  are  hard  to  watch  closely;  the 
multljurlsdictlonal  nature  of  thefts  facili- 
tates criminal  evasion;  and  protection  ar- 
rangements impose  unwelcome  and  often  dis- 
astrous expenses  in  terms  of  operational  de- 
lays, added  paperwork,  and  increased  costs 
for  Insurance  and  protection.  The  Congress 
finds  that  common  carriers  in  cargo  transpor- 
tation by  air,  truck,  rail,  and  water,  manifest 
a  serious  deficiency  in  the  level  of  coordi- 
nation and  effort  needed  to  establish  deter- 
rents and  preventive  measures  and  utilize  re- 
sources to  combat  criminal  activitj-.  These 
criminal  activities  and  attendant  losses  pose 
an  especially  serious  threat  to  the  economic 
stability  of  small  business.  The  apparent 
magnitude  of  the  resultant  costs  suggests 
that  the  Federal  Government  make  a  further 
detailed  and  continuing  inquiry  to  determine 
what  remedial  measures  can  and  should  be 
implemented  by  cargo  carriers,  their  agents 
and  assigns,  possibly  supported  by  Federal 
assistance,  to  minimize  criminally  inspired 
losses  of  cargo  during  storage  and  transit. 

(b)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  State 
and  local  governments,  through  exercise  of 
their  regulatory  powers,  have  an  equal  re- 


sponsIbUlty  In  stimulating  measures  to  en- 
hance the  safety  and  security  of  cargo  storage 
and  transport.  Accordingly,  attempts  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  deter  and  curb  such 
losses,  thefts,  and  pilferages  should  be  co- 
ordinated at  various  levels  of  government. 

(c)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  commission  which  shall  conduct  an 
inquiry  and  research  into  matters  of  cargo 
security  for  the  purpose  of  designing  pro- 
grams to  achieve  maximum  security  and 
safety  for  such  cargo  when  in  storage  and 
In  transit  In  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce. It  Is  a  further  purpose  to  create  an 
organization  which  will  administer  this  Act 
and  Implement  Its  purposes  by  establishing 
liaison  and  coordination  with,  by,  and  be- 
tween the  common  carriers,  their  agents  and 
assigns,  as  well  as  supporting  organizations 
such  as  private  terminal  operators,  port  au- 
thorities, and  others,  engaged  In  all  modes 
of  transportation,  distribution,  and  storage 
of  goods  and  cargo  In  transit,  and  by  foster- 
ing consultation  and  coordination  with  ap- 
propriate governmental  and  private  agencies 
and  concerns. 

establishment  or  commission 

Sec.  2.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  intent  of  Congress  as  expressed  In  this 
Act,  there  Is  hereby  created  a  commission 
to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on  Security 
and  Safety  of  Cargo  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Commission"). 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
individuals  who,  by  virtue  of  their  education 
and  experience,  demonstrate  an  ability  to 
discover  causes,  develc^  solutions,  and  Im- 
plement strategies  to  solve  the  problem  of 
cargo  loss  and  theft.  Members  shall  Include 
one  representative  from  each  mode  of  the 
cargo  transportation  industry,  air,  truck,  rail, 
and  water :  two  representatives  from  the  car- 
go handlers  labor  organizations;  one  rep- 
resentative from  a  shipper-Import /export 
concern;  and  three  representatives  of  the 
Federal  Government,  consisting  of  the  At- 
troney  General  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce. 

(c)  The  members  of  the  Conamlssion,  other 
than  those  designated  to  represent  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President.  Not  more  than  four  of  such  ap- 
pointed members  shall  be  members  of  the 
same  political  party. 

(d)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  elected  annually  from  among  the 
members  of  the  Commission. 

(e)  The  following  shall  be  ex-officlo  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission:  the  Chairman  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission;  the  Commissioner  of 
Customs;  one  representative  having  exper- 
tise m  providing  security  for  the  storage  and 
movement  of  Federal  cargo  aK>olnted  by 
each  of  the  following:  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration; one  representative  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce;  one  representative  from 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion appointed  by  the  Attorney  General;  and 
one  representative  from  the  cargo  under- 
writers-insurance industry.  Ex-officlo  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  shall  not  participate 
except  In  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  Com- 
mission In  the  formulation  of  Its  findings 
and  recommendations. 

(f )  Vacancies  on  the  Commission  shall  be 
filled  In  the  same  manner  as  Initial  ap- 
pointments. 

(g)  A  quorum  of  the  Commission  shall 
consist  of  six  meml)ers,  but  two  members 
shall  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
testimony,  or  conducting  any  hearings  on  a 
matter  within  the  purview  of  the  Commis- 
sion's Jurisdiction. 
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Sxc.  3.  (a)  Members  of  the  Commission 
who  are  offlcen  or  TuU-tUne  employees  of 
the  Oovemment  shall  serve  without  com- 
peiLsatlon  in  addition  to  that  received  for 
their  services  as  such  olBoers  or  employees; 
but  they  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  in- 
eluding  per  diem  In  Ueu  of  subsistence  as 
authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  S.  United 
Staites  Code,  for  persons  in  Government  serv- 
ice employed  Intermittently. 

(b)  Other  memberv  of  the  Commission 
who  are  not  officers  or  officials  in  the  employ 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  compensated 
at  the  rate  of  (50  per  day  when  engaged  In 
the  actual  business  and  duties  vested  In 
the  Commission,  and  In  addition  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  subsistence  as  authorized  by  section  5703 
of  UUe  5,  United  States  Code. 

STAFV  or  THX  COMMISSION 

Bxc.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  may  appoint 
such  personnel  as  It  deems  necessary  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  S  of  the 
United  States  Code  eoncemlng  appointments 
In  the  competitive  services  and  such  per- 
sonnel may  be  paid  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subtitle  3  of 
chapter  53  of  such  title,  relating  to  classlOoa- 
tlon  and  general  schedule  pay  rates. 

(b)  The  staff  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
composed  of.  but  not  limited  to.  Individuals 
having  expertise  determined  to  be  pertinent 
to  the  conduct  of  a  systematic  operations 
research  study  of  the  problem  of  cargo  theft, 
such  as  f>ersons  qualified  In  statistical 
mathematics,  applied  nwthematlcs.  human 
factors  engineering,  security  engineering. 
cargo  operations  and  movement,  police  and 
law  enforcement,  social  psychology,  criminol- 
ogy, business  management,  traffic  engineer- 
ing, security  architecture,  and  deterrence, 
detection,  and  apprehension  technology  and 
methodology. 

POWXRS  or  THX  COMMISSION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Commission,  or  any  two 
members  thereof  as  authorized  by  the  Com- 
mission, may  conduct  hearings  anywhere  In 
the  United  States  or  otherwise  sectire  data 
and  expressions  of  opinions  pertln«nt  to  the 
study.  The  Commission  shall  publish  notice 
of  any  proposed  hearing  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister and  shall  afford  a  reasonable  opportu- 
nity for  Interested  persons  to  present  relevant 
testimony  and  data.  In  connection  there- 
with the  Commission  Is  authorized  by  the 
majority  vote — 

( 1 )  to  require,  by  special  or  general  orders, 
corporations,  business  firms,  and  Individuals 
to  submit  in  writing  such  reports  and  an- 
swers to  questions  as  the  Commission  may 
prescribe;  such  submission  shall  be  made 
within  such  reaaonable  period  and  under 
oath  or  otherwise  as  the  Commission  may 
determine: 

(2)  to  administer  oaths; 

(3)  to  require  by  subpena  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  all  documentary  evidence  relating  to 
the  execution  of  its  duties: 

(4)  in  the  case  of  disobedience  to  a  sub- 
pena or  order  Issued  under  this  subsection, 
to  Invoke  the  aid  of  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  In  requiring  compliance  with 
such  subpena  or  order: 

(5)  In  any  proceeding  or  invectlgatlon  to 
order  testimony  to  be  taken  by  deposition 
before  any  person  who  Is  designated  by  the 
Commission  and  has  the  power  to  administer 
oaths,  and  In  such  Instances  to  compel  tes- 
timony and  the  production  of  evidence  In  the 
same  manner  as  authorized  under  clavises 
(3)  and  (4)  of  this  subsection:  and 

(0)  to  pay  witnesses  the  same  fees  and 
mileage  as  are  paid  m  like  circumstances  In 
the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Any  district  court  of  the  United  States 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  an  inquiry 
Is  caiTled  on  may.  In  case  of  refusal  to  obey  a 


subpoena  or  order  of  the  Commission  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  issue  an  order 
requiring  compliance  therewith:  and  any 
failure  to  obey  the  order  of  the  court  may  be 
punished  by  the  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(c)  The  Commission  Is  authorised  to  re- 
quest from  any  department,  agency,  or  Inde- 
pendent Instrumentality  of  the  Oovernment 
any  Information  It  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  Its  functions  under  this  Act;  and  each 
such  department,  agency,  or  Independent  In- 
strumentality Is  authorized  to  cooperate  with 
the  Commission  and.  to  the  extent  permitted 
by  law.  to  furnish  such  Information  to  the 
Commission  upon  re<iuest  made  by  the  Chair- 
man or  the  Vice  Chairman  when  acting  as 
Chairman. 

(d)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  en- 
ter Into  contracts  with  Federal  or  State 
agencies,  private  firms,  institutions,  and  in- 
dividuals for  the  conduct  of  research  or  sur- 
veys, the  preparation  of  reports,  and  other  ac- 
tivities necessary  to  the  discharge  of  Its 
duties. 

(e)(1)  When  the  Commission  finds  that 
publication  of  any  Information  obtained  by 
it  Is  In  the  public  Interest  and  would  not 
give  an  unfair  competitive  advantage  to  any 
person.  It  Is  authorized  to  publish  such  in- 
formation in  the  form  and  manner  deemed 
best  adapted  for  public  use,  except  that  data 
and  Information  which  would  separately  dis- 
close the  business  transactions  of  any  per- 
son, trade  secrets,  or  names  of  customers  shall 
be  held  confidential  and  shall  not  be  dis- 
closed by  the  Commission  or  Its  staff:  Pro- 
vided,  however.  That  the  Commission  shall 
permit  business  firms  or  individuals  reason- 
able access  to  documents  furnished  by  them 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  or  copying  such 
documents  as  need  may  arise. 

(f )  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  dele- 
gate any  of  Its  functions  to  Individual  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  or  to  designate  In- 
dividuals on  Its  staff  and  to  make  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  are  necessary  for  the  con- 
duct of  its  business,  except  as  herein  other- 
wise provided. 

DtrriES  or  ths  commission 

Sbc.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  undertake  and  compile  inquiries  and 
studies  to  determine  the  causes,  and  prac- 
tical and  effective  measures  for  the  pre- 
vention and  deterrence  of  loss  due  to  theft 
and  pilferage  of  cargo  In  Interstate  and  In- 
ternational commerce.  It  shall  be  a  further 
duty  of  the  Commission  to  encourage  the 
use  of  existing  preventive  technology  and 
to  promote  the  development  of  new  tech- 
niques, procedures,  and  methods  to  enhance 
the  safety  and  security  of  cargo  storage  and 
transportation.  Such  duties  shall  Include, 
but  not  be  limited  to — 

(1)  definition  and  description  of  the 
causes,  scope,  and  value  of  losses  due  to 
cargo  theft: 

(2)  evaluation  of  methods  to  deter  cargo 
theft,  including  analysis  of  labor-manage- 
ment practices:  packaging  and  labeling  of 
cargo:  contalnerlzation:  prevention,  detec- 
tion, and  apprehension  systems  and  devices; 
physical  security  protection.  Including 
lighting,  fencing  gate  placement,  and  other 
similar  means:  sociological  and  psychologi- 
cal deterrents  and  remedies:  liaison  of  cargo 
security  programs  between  law  enforcement 
agencies  and  cargo  terminal  operators,  for- 
warders, and  transporters: 

(3)  design,  implementation,  and  analysis 
of  pilot  experimental  programs  to  demon- 
strate the  effectiveness  of  different  security 
systems: 

(4)  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
liaison  with  the  various  modes  of  trans- 
portation of  cargo  to  exchange  and  dis- 
seminate data  to  promote  safety  and  secu- 
rity of  cargo; 

(5)  periodic  consultations  with  appro- 
priate governmental  and  private  agencies  to 
discuss  problems  and  investigate  solutions: 


(6)  complementing  programs  and  ac- 
tivities of  different  modes  of  cargo  transport 
to  produce  an  effective  and  low-cost  pro- 
gram of  safety  and  security; 

(7)  development  of  a  system  of  oompre- 
henslve,  continuous  and  uniform  loss  and 
damage  reporting  by  the  different  modes  of 
transportation : 

(8)  study  and  evaluation  of  present  car- 
rier liability  limits  for  losses  incurred  In 
the  transport  of  cargo  by  the  different  modes 
of  transportaUon.  and  evaluation  of  the 
adequacy  of  such  limits  of  liability; 

(9)  evaluation  and  recommendation  on 
the  need  and  desirability  of  developing  a 
Paderal  system  for  the  licensing  and/or 
Identification  of  all  Individuals  engaged  In 
the  handling  of  cargo,  in  any  mode  of 
transportation,  moving  In  Interstate  or  In- 
ternational commerce.  The  report  under  this 
section  shall  be  made  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress  pursiiant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act: 

( 10)  development  of  physical  facility  secu- 
rity standards  and  encouragement  of  volun- 
tary  Implemenutlon  by  the  various  Indus- 
tries Involved: 

(11)  continuous  reassessment  of  pro- 
grams, plans  and  operations  to  determine 
necessary  revisions;  and 

(12)  recommendations  for  legislative,  id- 
mlnlstratlve,  or  other  actions  deemed  neces- 
sary to  promote  the  safety  of  cargo  trans- 
port. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  7.  The  Commission  shall  report  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  Its  findings 
and  recommendations  as  deemed  desirable 
and  necessary,  but  In  no  event  less  often 
than  annually. 

ATJTH  OREZATIO  N 

S»c.  8.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  not  to 
exceed   $260,000   for  each   fiscal   year. 

ntXIGHT    SECtTRITT    STANDARDS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Prior  to  the  termination  of  the 
Commission  established  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Commission,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission, shall  promulgate  such  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  security  and 
safety  of  freight  in  transportation  (Includ- 
ing at  terminals)  by  each  of  the  separate  car- 
rier modes  including  freight  forwarders  un- 
der the  Jurisdiction  of  each  agency. 

(b)  Regulations  promulgated  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
promulgated  pursuant  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act.  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958, 
and  the  Shipping  Act,  1916.  respectively. 

TTNirORM    WATER    CARRIER   LOST    AND 
DAMAGED    CARGO    REPORTING 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  21  of  the  Shipping  Act. 
1916,  is  amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  after 
"Sec.  21"  and  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(b)  Each  common  carrier  subject  to  this 
Act  shall  submit  to  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission,  for  each  three-month  period,  a 
report  listing  and  evaluating  all  cargo  dam- 
aged, lost,  missing,  stolen  or  presumed  stolen 
from  such  carrier  or  any  agent  thereof  dur- 
ing such  period." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
calendar  month  beginning  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

TERMINATION    DATE 

Sec.  U.  The  Commission  shall  continue  In 
existence  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  two  years 
after  the  appointment  of  Its  meml)ers  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  at  which 
time  It  shall  cease  to  exist.  Prior  to  such  date. 
It  shall  provide  the  Congress  with  a  complete 
report  on  Its  activities  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
and  Its  final  recommendations. 
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Commission  on  Security  and  SArrrT  or 
Cargo — Functional  Operations 
I.  scope  and  purpose 
"The  Commission  would  be  a  coordinate 
Kody  of  the  private  and  government  sectors 
exerelBlng  Jurisdiction  over  the  safety  and 
iecurlty  of  cargo  tran^orted  In  interstate 
commerce,  whether  by  air.  truck,  rail  or  ma- 
rine carrier.  It  would  function  to  promulgate 
ooUcles  and  procedures  for  regtilatory  con- 
^1  to  assure  maximum  safety  and  security 
of  cargo  through  advUory  powers.  The  pri- 
mary mandate  of  the  Conunlsslon  would  be 
to  curb  and  deter  losses.  thefU,  and  pUfer- 
ues  and  various  forms  of  criminal  activity 
inflicted  upon  cargo,  and  to  promote  oper- 
tUonal  measures  for  Implementation  by 
carriers,  while  serving  as  a  clearing  house 
lor  research  and  expert  technology  to  en- 
hance the  security  of  cargo  transport. 

Due  to  inherent  and  intrinsic  opcraUons  of 
cargo  movements  In  the  different  modes  of 
transportation,  the  bill  recognizes  that  there 
la  an  Imperative  need  In  the  transport  In- 

a)  To  establish  and  promote  continuing 
liaison  among  the  various  carriers  transport- 

Inr  cargo. 

b)  To  confer  periodically  with  the  cargo 
transportation  media,  to  exchange  Informa- 
tion and  cause  dissemination  of  the  same 
which  is  of  mutual  Interest  for  cargo  security. 

c)  To  complement  the  various  security  ac- 
tivities of  cargo  transport  to  achieve  opti- 
mum effectiveness  and  efficiency  at  minimum 
costs  and  maximum  economy  to  smaU  busi- 
ness and  the  consumer. 

d)  To  serve  as  a  catalytic  agent  to  Improve 
cargo  safety  and  security  among  cargo  car- 
riers, and 

e)  To  encourage  private  Industry  In  cargo 
transport  to  serve  as  an  adjunct  to  the  law 
enforcement  community,  where  responslbU- 
Ity  U  vested  for  investigation  and  prosecu- 
tion of  such  criminal  activities. 

The  Commission  would  serve  to  provide 
unity  of  direction  and  purpose  in  the  promo- 
tion of  cargo  transport  security  by  combining 
and  correlating  the  collective  efforts  of  the 
cargo  transporters. 

n.  IMPLEMENTATION  Or  POLICIES  AND  PtTRPOSES 

The  Commission  would  achieve  Its  man- 
date In  a  gradual  and  methodical  approach 
by  a  preliminary  analysis  of  the  current  ac- 
tivities, operations  and  procedures  currently 
utilized  for  the  security  of  cargo  transport 
and  defining  of  this  must  be  accomplished 
within  a  broad  perspective  by  ascertaining 
the  policies  and  functions  of  the  various 
transport  carriers  relative  to  those  areas 
Involving: 

a)  Personnel  Security 

b)  Physical  FaclUtles  Security  for  Cargo 

c)  Liaison  and  Coordination  of  Cargo  Se- 
curity Programs  and  Procedures 

d)  Uniform  and  Centralized  Reporting 
Procedures  for  Cargo  Losses,  Thefts  and 
Pilferages. 

e)  Training  of  Cargo  Transport  Personnel 
Security. 

The  Implementation  process  would  be  ac- 
complished through  five  steps  progressively 
by: 

a)  Analysis  through  research,  stirveys  and 
Inspections, 

b)  Evaluation  of  the  findings  made, 

c)  Recommendations  for  voluntary  com- 
pliance by  the  carriers  and  wherever  appro- 
priate recommended  legislative  remedies, 

d)  Implementation  of  recommendations 
by  the  carriers,  and 

e)  Revisions  as  appropriate  to  assure  con- 
tinuing maxlmtim  security  and  minimum 
economic  Impact  upon  all  concerned. 

Ouldes.  standards  and  procedures  would 
be  promulgated  and  requests  made  for  vol- 
untary compliance  by  the  industries.  Where 
deemed  necessary,  or  appropriate,  specific 
recommendations  for  corrective  activities 
and  procedures  would  be  made  to  the  Federal 


regulatory  agencies  having  Jurisdiction  or  to 
the  Executive  or  Legislative  branches  of  the 
Federal  government.  In  essence,  the  pro- 
grams sponsored  by  the  Commission  would 
be  designed  to  fill  the  void  existing  among 
the  law  enforcement  sigencles  as  a  result  of 
manpower  shortage. 


The 


"Second  Bxtbiness"  at 
Thett 


Our  Airports: 


(By  Denny  Walsh) 

In  and  around  the  nation's  great  airports, 
a  "second  business"  is  flourishing,  one  far  re- 
moved from  the  passengers'  world  of  plush 
lounges  and  trim  stewardesses.  The  business 
is  theft  and  labor  racketeering  and  Its  target 
Is  air  freight.  The  air  freight  Industry  Is 
threatened  by  a  criminal  incursion  un- 
matched since  Prohibition.  Cargo  thieves 
have  turned  airports  Into  a  plundering 
ground.  Mobsters  and  labor  racketeers  have 
Infiltrated  the  air  freight  industry,  forming 
an  alliance  that  could  soon  dominate  It  com- 
pletely. The  effects  of  the  theft  and  rack- 
eteering have  already  shown  up  In  perceptibly 
higher  consiuner  prices  being  charged  for 
goods  shipped  by  air;  eventually  the  price 
you  pay  for  airline  tickets  may  be  affected  as 
well. 

Air  freight,  If  It  were  Judged  only  on  re- 
cent growth  and  future  potential,  would  be 
a  story  of  late-blooming  success.  After  slug- 
gish beginnings  the  Industry  started  to  boom 
In  the  mld-60s  and  continues  to  expand  at 
20%  a  year,  while  grovrth  In  passenger  travel 
has  leveled  off  almost  to  nothing.  lAst  year 
air  freight  produced  revenues  of  close  to  $1 
billion,  a  figure  more  than  double  that  of 
1964. 

More  and  more  companies  have  become 
aware  of  the  advantage  of  shipping  by  air: 
Jet-age  speed,  simpler  packaging,  reduced 
storage  cost,  less  spoilage.  With  the  Jumbo 
Jets  able  to  haul  anything  up  to  and  In- 
cluding a  load  of  Import  cars,  the  prospect 
Is  for  even  faster  growth.  In  1969  New  York's 
John  P.  Kennedy  Airport,  the  world's  largest 
(and  most  crime-infested)  air  freight  center, 
handled  goods  valued  at  $9.5  blUlon.  The 
projection   for   1980   is   close   to  $50   billion. 

At  least  half  of  all  air  freight  Is  carried 
in  the  holds  of  passenger  planes.  On  a  typi- 
cal airline,  freight  accounts  for  about  10% 
of  total  revenue — hardly  enough,  yet,  to  un- 
seat the  passenger  as  top  dog,  as  has  al- 
ready happened  on  the  railroads.  But  in- 
come from  freight  Is  Increasingly  crucial  to 
passenger  airlines  otherwise  plagued  by 
mounting  costs  and  deficits.  The  freight 
business  also  supports  three  airlines  that 
carry  nothing  but  cargo.  (One  of  them,  Ply- 
ing Tiger,  recently  reported  soaring  profits 
for  1970,  a  disastrous  year  for  most  of  the 
aviation  industry.)  At  ground  level  the 
freight  Industry  also  includes  some  200  for- 
warders, firms  licensed  by  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  to  handle  all  arrangements  for 
a  freight  shipment,  from  pickup  to  final  de- 
livery; and  1,000  or  more  haulers,  the  truck- 
ing companies  that  transport  shipments  on 
the  ground. 

Air  freight  Is  vulnerable  from  two  direc- 
tions : 

1)  Mobsters  have  Infiltrated  legitimate 
companies  In  the  Industry,  the  better  to 
conduct  thievery  from  the  "Inside."  At  the 
same  time  they  have  used  muscle,  threats 
and  payoffs  to  try  to  monopolize  the  busi- 
ness and  Its  legal  profits. 

2)  The  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters  has  been  organizing  air  freight 
employees  for  years.  It  has  long  been  Jimmy 
Hoffa's  ambition  to  get  a  Teamster  strangle- 
hold on  all  air  transportation  similar  to  the 
one  his  union  has  on  trucking.  Even  with 
Hoffa  In  prison,  his  standlns  In  the  Team- 
ster leadership  are  maneuvering  for  a  na- 
tionwide collective  bargaining  agreement 
with  the  air  freight  Industry.  To  do  this,  they 
have  allied  themselves  explicitly  with  the 
Mob.  The  two  work  as  a  vise  to  squeeze  the 


industry  and,  through  It,  the  pocketbook  of 
the  consumer. 

High-value  goods  and  haphazard  security 
have  made  air  cargo  areas  a  playground  for 
thieves.  The  Industry's  security  often  has 
proved  no  match  for  either  organized  or 
amateur  robbers.  Furs,  Jewels,  cameras, 
drugs,  negotiable  securities,  cash — all  are 
common  air  cargo,  easy  to  carry  off  and  easy 
to  fence.  Cargo  Is  usually  the  last  thing  to 
be  loaded  on  an  airplane,  after  all  the  lug- 
gage is  aboard.  It  is  the  first  off  at  the  end 
of  the  flight,  but  Is  often  left  unguarded  on 
unfenced  aprons  wlille  handlers  concentrate 
on  getting  baggage  to  passengers.  Freight 
regularly  moves  by  night,  and  of  the  many 
people  who  handle  It,  some  could  not  pass  a 
close  security  check.  The  most  valuable 
goods,  Instead  of  getting  special  treatment, 
are  sometimes  shlppxed  at  a  ridiculously  low 
declared  value  In  hopes  of  fooling  criminal 
"spotters"  on  the  lookout  for  rich  hauls. 
Often  the  spotters  are  not  fooled. 

The  accuracy  of  the  Mob's  spotting  sys- 
tem has  made  airport  thieves  unusually  au- 
dacious and  their  timing  precise.  Consider 
these  examples: 

A  Jetliner  carrying  diamonds  worth  (320,- 
000  m  its  high-value  cargo  pouch  develops 
mechanical  trouble  en  route  to  Fairbanks 
and  has  to  turn  back  to  Kennedy.  Passengers 
and  cargo  are  transferred  to  a  standby  air- 
craft and  the  flight  takes  off  again.  When 
It  reaches  Alaska,  the  pouch  Is  empty,  the 
diamonds  gone. 

A  station  wagon  going  from  one  airport 
building  to  another  pauses  at  a  stop  sign. 
Two  men  waving  pistols  Jump  through  the 
unlocked  rear  doors  and  get  the  drop  on  the 
cargo  representative  and  the  armed  guard 
Inside.  The  thieves  escape  with  a  packet  con- 
taining $217,600  cash. 

At  Chicago's  O'Hare  field,  notorious  for 
Its  heavy  traffic,  two  thieves  drive  their  truck 
alongside  a  Jet  waiting  In  line  for  takeoff. 
They  open  the  cargo  hatch  and  start  looting 
the  plane  as  It  stands  on  the  taxlway.  By 
chance,  an  off-duty  policeman  driving  on 
the  road  which  passes  under  the  taxlway 
spots  the  truck  and  sounds  the  alarm. 
Otherwise  the  hijackers  would  have  escaped, 
leaving  the  Jet  with  an  open  hatch. 

At  JFK,  a  cargo  supervisor  employed  by 
Air  Prance  founded  a  criminal  "school  for 
spotters."  He  recruited  cargo  handlers.  In- 
structed them  In  what  kind  of  high-value 
shipments  to  watch  for  and  gave  them  a 
phone  number,  not  his  own.  to  call  when 
they  spotted  a  likely  candidate.  Each  spotter 
was  paid  $500  for  pointing  out  a  shipment 
and  another  $500  if  the  theft  succeeded.  T3 
get  the  process  started,  all  he  said  on  the 
phone  was  the  code  sentence:  "I  got  a  party 
tonight." 

At  JFK,  a  cargo  handler  who  had  lost  his 
Identification  badge  got  It  back  when  It  was 
turned  In  to  airline  security.  When  he  called 
to  say  thank  you,  he  asked:  "By  the  way, 
the  badge  was  pinned  to  my  Jacket.  Did  you 
happen  to  find  the  Jacket,  too?  You  dldntT 
Well,  It  was  on  the  seat  of  my  oar.  Did  you 
by  anv  chance  find  the  car?" 

An  airport  thief  doesn't  have  to  belong  to 
the  Mob  or  any  organized  ring.  Some  airport 
employees  get  in  debt  to  the  Mob  througb 
gambling  and  loanshark  operations  In  and 
around  airports.  They  are  persuaded  to 
help  steal  freight  In  order  to  square  them- 
selves.  Many  robberies  are  "crime  of  oppor- 
tunity" committed  by  amateurs  who  work 
at  the  airport  or  pass  through  there.  Typical- 
ly, a  case  of  watches,  guns  or  radios  Is 
broken  open  In  transit,  accidentally  or  other- 
wise. The  employee  simply  helps  himself. 
But  even  an  amateur.  If  he  wants  to  sen 
his  loot  In  any  quantity,  has  to  go  to  the 
Mob  because  the  Mob  has  the  best  fences. 

How  much  all  this  plunder  adds  up  to  Is 
anybody's  guess.  A  V.S.  Seriate  investigation 
recently  put  the  total  at  t>ettDeen  $50  and 
$100  million  a  year.  But  the  absence  of  any 
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reliable  reporting  system  la  one  of  the  mAjor 
frustrations  confronting  law  enforcement 
agenclee.  Even  If  there  were  a  system.  It 
might  be  little  used.  Both  shippers  and  air- 
lines are  reluctant  to  report  the  full  extent 
of  the  thievery.  They  fear  a  loss  of  public 
confidence  and  sJryrocketlng  InsiiranCe  rates. 
As  It  is.  Insurance  premiums  on  Items  most 
favored  by  thleves^furs,  diamonds,  jewelry. 
Imported  whiskey — have  tripled  since  1964. 
One  major  watch  company.  Elgin,  lost  half 
a  million  dollars'  worth  of  watches  to 
thieves  In  three  years  at  O'Hare  and  Kennedy 
alone.  As  a  res\ilt  Its  Insurance  costs  went 
up  $100,000.  Other  oompanles  and  stores 
using  air  freight  have  become  so  ac- 
customed to  receiving  short  shipments  that 
they  don't  even  bother  to  report  them. 
Th«y  simply  make  up  the  loss  by  charging 
higher  prices. 

Some  shippers  of  high-value  products,  rath- 
er than  declare  full  value  and  rely  on  the 
airlines'  Insurance.  Insure  themselves  or  In- 
sure privately.  This  In  effect  takes  the  air- 
lines and  forwarders  off  the  hook  and  helps 
explain  why,  until  lately,  they  have  been 
slow  to  Improve  their  own  security.  Unless 
a  shipper  declares  full  value  and  pays  a 
higher  shipping  rate,  the  airline  Is  liable  for 
only  $50  «or  50<  a  pound  on  shipments  over 
100  pounds)  on  domestic  flights  and  (7.48 
a  pound  on  international  flights.  Thus,  when 
a  484 -pound  package  was  stolen  from  a 
cargo  terminal  at  JFK  In  September  1968, 
the  carrier's  liability  came  to  just  (363. "78. 
Actually  the  package  contained  cash  and 
diamonds  worth  t38a,000. 

One  step  taken  to  reduce  theft  Is  to  com- 
bine several  small  shipments  Into  large,  al- 
most truck-size  containers  that  are  presum- 
ably harder  to  steal  and  easier  to  trace.  In 
1969,  however.  50  such  containers  were  re- 
ported stolen  In  the  New  York  area  alone, 
and  Insurance  on  them  rose  50 '^ . 

Not  satisfied  with  the  benefits  of  straight- 
forward theft,  the  Mob  also  seeks  to  control 
air  freight  at  the  management  level.  Some 
of  the  haulers  are  actually  owned  by  tlie  Mob 
and  others  employ  Mob  members.  But  the 
Mob's  chief  agent  is  an  Industry  trade  asao- 
clatlcn  called  the  National  Association  for 
Air  Freight  Inc.  (something  of  a  misnomer, 
since  38  of  the  33  forwarder  and  hauler  firms 
that  belong  to  It  do  business  only  In  ih« 
New  York-New  Jersey  area).  NAAP  Is  the 
result  of  mergers  of  '.iiree  smaller  trade  asso- 
ciations. Its  goal  is  to  become  the  exclusive 
nationwide  bargaining  agent  with  the  Team- 
sters for  the  air  freight  Industry  If  that 
ootnes  about,  the  Mob.  through  NA.\F.  will  be 
firmly  eetabUehed  at  all  major  airports,  its 
spy  system  will  be  broadened,  and  hijacking 
and  theft  will  increase. 

When  the  Mob  moved  In  on  the  trade  as- 
sociation In  tbe  mid- '60b.  It  promised  that 
nonmembers  of  the  association  would  be  kept 
oat  of  JFK.  It  has  come  close  to  making  good 
on  that.  Truckers  who  don't  belong  to  NAAF 
or  whose  employees  don't  belong  to  the 
dominant  Teamster  local  at  Kennedy  have 
found  their  truck  tires  sbredded.  their  gas 
tanks  filled  with  sugar,  their  customers 
threatened  and  scared  oiT. 

The  most  powerful  man  with  the  aaaocla- 
tlon  (though  for  appearances'  sake  he 
stopped  Into  th«  background  In  1969)  Li 
Anthony  (  "Hlckey")  DtXxxenao.  He  arrived 
as  a  "consultant"  In  1963  at  a  salary  that 
eventually  reached  840,000  a  year.  DlLorenao. 
43,  Is  a  soldier  In  the  Mafia  family  of  the  late 
Vlto  Oenoveae.  He  has  a  record  of  convictions 
for  grand  larc«ny,  aggravated  assault  and, 
oaost  recently,  for  Interstate  transport  ot 
stolen  •ecurttles  (moving  91  mlllloo  In  IBM 
stock  from  New  York  to  Gettysburg,  Pa.t .  At 
bis  arraignment  In  1969.  tb«  government 
charged  that  DlLoraoao  'nisea  gangatar  tac- 
tics" to  control  and  monopoUae  air  freight 
trucking  at  JTK.  threatening  and  sabotaging 
the  trucks  "of  tbose  who  don't  go  along. " 
The  US.  Attorney  for  the  Southern  OUtrtct 


of  New  York  called  the  Indictment  'the  most 
Important  one  to  be  returned  against  a 
Mafia  figure."  DlLorenzo  was  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  10  years,  but  he  Is  free  pending 
appeal  and  Is  still  a  powerful  Influence  at 
NAAP. 

DlLorenzo's  "front  man"  at  NAAF  Is  the 
association's  executive  secretary.  Haskell 
Wolf.  Wolf,  a  lawyer  with  no  criminal  rec- 
ord, has  helped  DlLorenzo  recruit  new  as- 
sociation members  and  has  guided  business 
to  a  truck-leasing  company  owned  by  Dl- 
Lorenzo. When  DlLorenzo  resigned  as  con- 
sultant because  of  the  stock  transport 
charge,  Wotf  added  that  job,  and  the  salary 
that  goes  with  It.  to  his  other  duties. 

The  other  half  of  the  vise  on  air  freight 
Is  the  Teamsters.  If  the  union  can  get  a  sin- 
gle master  contract  with  the  air  freight  In- 
dustry, It  could  back  up  future  negotiating 
demands  by  shutting  down  the  whole  busi- 
ness at  win.  A  nationwide  contract  would 
also  be  a  boost  to  the  Teamsters  campaign 
to  organize  thousands  of  other,  non-cargo 
airline  employees.  With  control  of  the  air 
cargo  industry  alone,  however,  the  Team- 
sters would  be  In  a  position  to  close  an  en- 
tire airport,  or  perhaps  all  major  airports. 
If  that  happens,  the  public  can  expect  to 
pay  more  to  fly. 

To  achieve  their  aim.  Teamster  leaders 
are  working  In  concert  with  NAAP,  though 
fully  aware  of  the  Mob-dominated  history 
and  character  of  the  association.  In  Hoffa's 
absence  the  top  Teamster  is  General  Vice 
President  Prank  Pltzslmmons.  In  August 
1969  the  Teamster  hierarchy,  with  Pltzslm- 
mons presiding,  authorized  a  national  air 
freight  agreement  In  principle  and  moved 
unanimously  to  begin  negotiations  toward 
getting  one.  As  chairman  of  the  Teamsters' 
Airlines  Division.  Harold  Gibbons,  a  St. 
Louis-based  International  vice  president  of 
the  imlon  who  Is  widely  regarded  as  a  liberal 
labor  "statesman."  is  In  charge  of  the  cam- 
paign. In  a  series  of  meetings  in  the  first 
half  of  1969,  at  Palm  Springs.  St.  Louis  and 
other  locations.  Teamster  and  NAAP  officials. 
Including  Olbbons  and  DlLorenzo.  laid  plans 
for  a  cooperative  effort  to  lock  In  the  entire 
Industry.  In  June.  Gibbons  sent  a  letter  to 
Teamster  locals  In  areas  where  NAAP  mem- 
bers were  operating,  urging  the  locals  to 
step  up  recruitment  of  the  employees  of 
NAAP  companies.  "This  Is  an  excellent  op- 
portunity." the  letter  said,  "for  your  local 
union  to  Increase  its  membership  and  to 
participate  In  a  master  agreement  (with 
NAAP  I  which  should  be  concluded  shortly." 
With  the  letter  came  a  list  of  NAAP  members. 

A  pivotal  local  In  the  Teamsters'  campaign 
Is  295  In  Queens.  NY.  Its  members  Include 
cargo  handlers,  truck  drivers  and  other  air 
freight  employees  at  Keimedy.  Since  1960. 
Local  295  has  been  run  by  Its  secretary- 
treasurer.  Harry  Davtdoff.  54,  an  old-style 
tough-guy  labor  racketeer  and  kickback  ex- 
pert with  a  long  criminal  record. 

An  example  of  Davldoff's  tactics  and 
power:  In  1967  he  threatened  two  major  air- 
lines with  labor  troubles  if  they  signed  a 
contract  with  a  freight  hauler  who  did  not 
belong  to  NAAP  and  whose  employees  be- 
longed to  an  Independent  union.  One  week- 
end. 38  of  the  40  tires  on  the  nonmcmber's 
vehicles  parked  at  JPK  were  alashed.  The 
airlines  got  the  message  and  kept  on  doing 
buslnsss  with  two  other  haulers — both  NAAP 
members  whose  employees  belonged  to  395— 
whose  service  they  had  been  dissatisfied  with. 

Pulling  strings  behind  Davldoff  are  two 
other  labor  racketeers.  Abe  Gordon  and  John 
("Johnny  Dlo')  Dloguardi. 

Like  Davldoff.  Gordon's  and  Dlo's  Mob  con- 
nections go  back  to  Murder.  Inc.  Dlo.  who  is 
a  soldier  In  tbe  Mafia  family  of  the  late 
Thomas  Luchsss.  has  had  his  haiKl  Ln  a  wide 
rang*  «f  criminal  projects  and  la  currently 
sarring  a  five-year  lenteace  for  bankruptcy 
fraud.  Gordon,  though  he  has  no  criminal 
reeocd.  Is  a  well-knowu  labor  fixer  who.  with 
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Dlo  and  others,   tried   to  stack  the  Team 
sters'  New  York  Joint  Council  In  Hoffa's  favo^ 
In  the  mid-1950s.  ' 

Before  Hlckey  DlLorenzo  went  to  the  Pa]m 
Springs  meeting  of  Teamster  and  NAAP  offl. 
cials  In  May  1969.  he  met  Dlo  at  a  steak 
house  In  lower  Manhattan  for  Instructions 
Another  who  attended  the  Palm  Sprtnej 
meeting  was  Prank  LaBell,  New  York-b«s«i 
vice  president  oT  a  West  Coast  forwardlnr 
firm.  The  next  week  the  executive  board  of 
NAAP  met.  at  the  same  Manhattan  steak 
house,  and  elected  LaBell  chairman.  Last 
month  LaBell  was  arrested  on  charges  of 
perjury  In  connection  with  a  federal  Invest!- 
gallon  of  the  relationship  between  NAAP 
and  the  union. 

Strategic  targets  of  the  Mob-Teamjter  al- 
liance have  been  the  nation's  two  largest  for- 
warding firms.  Airborne  Freight  and  Emery 
Air  Freight.  The  Mob  was  determined  to  force 
both  firms  to  join  NAAP. 

For  years  Alrborne's  labor  relations  with 
Teamsters  Local  295  were,  In  the  words  of  a 
company  executive,  "one  continual  night- 
mare." Then  Airborne  hired  a  former  Team- 
*er  official  as  a  'labor  relations  consultant" 
and  relations  Improved  considerably.  The 
consultant  was  Ktllton  Holt,  whose  creden- 
tials include  convictions  for  perjury  and  for 
accepting  Illegal  loans  from  employers  while 
serving  as  a  union  official. 

Holt's  Importance  was  esUbllshed  late  In 
1968  when  a  new  president  of  Airborne  re- 
fused to  renew  Holt's  llS.OOO-a-year  con- 
tract. He  advised  Holt  he  would  be  used  on 
»  "when  necessary"  basis  In  just  two  weelu 
it  became  necessary.  The  Teamsters  hit  Air- 
borne with  strikes  at  its  two  most  Important 
operating  points.  San  Francisco  and  New 
York.  An  SOS  went  out  to  Holt  at  his  offlce 
m  Palm  Springs  He  agreed  to  meet  the  fol- 
lowing day  In  Englewood  Cliffs,  N  J.,  with 
Airborne  officials  and  with  DlLorenzo  of 
NAAP.  There  the  price  Of  peace  was  made 
clear:  a  new  flve-year  contract  for  Holt  at 
$50,000  a  year.  Airborne  "negotiated"  and  got 
the  price  down  a  bit:  $30,000  the  first  two 
years.  $40,000  the  third  year  and  $45,000  for 
the  last  two. 

Satisfied,  Holt  placed  a  single  phone  call— 
to  the  Teamster  boss  in  San  Francisco  where 
the  trouble  had  started — and  the  strike 
ended. 

"JOIN    ttXAT   AND    SOLVX   TOUS   LASOS  PaOBLXMs" 

Softened  up  by  this  experience.  Airborne 
was  ripe  for  the  next  step  joining  NAAP  In 
March  and  .^pril  1969.  Airborne  officials  at- 
tended meetings  In  the  offlce  of  their  now  In- 
dispensable "consultant."  IClton  Holt  Har- 
old Olbbons  and  his  "tough  assignment"  man 
and  goon-squad  organizer.  Richard  Kavner, 
represented  the  Teamsters.  DlLorenzo  at- 
tended one  meeting  for  NAAF.  As  a  result  of 
the  talks.  Airborne  joined  NAAP.  The  dues: 
$3,000  a  month. 

Airborne  officials  now  rationalize  that  while 
the  dues  are  high,  they  will  be  worth  It  If 
N.\.\P  is  able  to  bring  off  the  kind  of  favor- 
able national  contract  It  promises.  One  prom- 
ise Is  to  eliminate  premium  pav  for  work 
shifts  that  begin  at  odd  hours.  Some  local 
contracts  now  contain  this  onlform-work- 
shlft  clause  and.  because  so  much  air  cargo 
moves  at  tiight.  many  union  employees  qual- 
ify for  the  extra  pay. 

There  Is  likely  to  be  a  provision  In  the 
proposed  master  contract,  however,  that 
could  cost  the  air  freight  companies  a  great 
deal  of  money.  It  would  call  for  a  severance 
fund  Into  which  the  companies  would  tie  re- 
quired to  pay  so  much  per  hour  for  each  em- 
ployee. The  employee  would  be  paid  from  the 
fund  when  he  retires,  quits  or  Is  fired.  Bven- 
tuailv.  the  severance  fund  could  Involve  htxn- 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  It  would  be  ad- 
ministered in  large  part  by  NAAP. 

The  potential  cost  of  the  fund,  along  with 
the  uneasy  feeling  that  a  master  contract 
couUi  lead  to  a  Teamster  stranglabold  on  air 
freight  and  air  travel,  has  made  many  truck- 
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ing  and  forwarding  companies  reluctant  to 
fiill  In  line.  (There  Is  evidence  to  support 
their  concern.  In  July  1969.  Pan  American 
World  Airways  was  negotiating  under  a  strike 
deadline  with  Its  Teamster  employees.  NAAP, 
not  Involved  In  the  negotiations  and  sup- 
posedly a  pro-management  association,  add- 
edto  the  pressure  on  Pan  Am  by  calling  on 
Its  members  to  boycott  Pan  Am  cargo.) 

The  most  influential  remaining  holdout 
from  NAAP  Is  Emery,  largest  of  all  the  air 
freight  forwarders.  Because  of  Its  refusal  to 
join  the  trade  association,  Emery  has  been 
plagued  by  Teamster  work  stoppages:  a 
strike  In  St.  Louis  followed  by  sympathy 
walkouts  In  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco; 
a  strike  In  Memphis,  sympathy  walkouts  In 
Newark  and  New  York. 

Relays  of  Teamster  and  NAAP  officials — 
DlLorenzo  and  Wolf,  Davldoff  and  Olbbons— 
have  taken  turns  trying  to  persuade  Emery 
officials  that  the  association  puts  Its  mem- 
bers In  a  more  favorable  position  to  deal 
with  the  union. 

"The  Inference  Is  always  there."  an  Emery 
cfflclal  told  Lire.  "Join  NAAP  and  solve  your 
labor  problems."  It  has  also  been  "sxiggested" 
that  the  company  put  Holt,  the  ubiquitous 
consultant,  on  Its  payroll.  So  far  Emery  has 
refused  to  do  either  one. 

NAAP  Is  having  other  problems  too.  Air 
freight  has  lately  become  the  most  Investi- 
gated of  industries,  and  the  main  target  is 
the  situation  around  JFK  Airport  and  the 
"sweetheart"  relationship  between  the 
Teamsters  and  NAAF.  New  York  State,  the 
Justice  Department,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, a  U.S.  Senate  committee,  the  airlines, 
and  even  the  District  Attorney  of  Queens  are 
probing.  Independently  and  sometimes  com- 
petitively. Internal  Revenue  has  designated 
31  individuals  and  companies  operating  at 
JPK  as  Organized  Crime  targets.  A  secret  U.S. 
grand  jury  In  Brooklyn  has  been  hearing 
testimony  on  airport  crime  for  15  months  to 
determine  If  federal  antitrust  laws  are  being 
violated.  It  Is  possible  the  relationship  be- 
tween union  and  Industry  constitutes  a  re- 
straint of  trade. 

With  so  many  eager  agencies  Involved,  en- 
forcement sometimes  has  been  hampered  by 
Internal  rivalries  and  honest  disagreement. 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  for  Instance,  want 
airport  security  turned  over  to  an  expanded 
Waterfront  Commission.  The  commission 
would  be  authorized  to  tax  every  employer 
In  the  industry  to  support  its  airport  security 
program.  The  airlines  alone  would  be  as- 
sessed more  than  two  million  dollars  a  year. 
But  the  airlines  already  hard-pressed  finan- 
cially, want  no  part  of  that.  They  say  they 
would  just  have  to  pay  for  the  patronage  jobs 
the  commission  would  create,  and  besides, 
they  argue,  the  Waterfront  Commission  still 
has  an  unfinished  job  to  do  on  the  docks. 

The  Investigating  bodies  have  made  a 
number  of  recommendations: 

1)  Increased  physical  security:  storm 
fences,  lock  boxes.  TV  surveillance,  more 
guards,  surprise  inspections  of  cars  and 
trucks. 

2)  Stricter  control  of  airport  personnel 
through  licensing,  fingerprinting  and  im- 
proved photo-ldentlflcatlon  systems. 

3)  A  centralized  system  for  reporting  theft 
•o  that  funds  and  enforcement  personnel  can 
be  concentrated  on  the  worst  problem  areas. 

4)  A  drive  to  get  rid  of  the  mobsters  and 
labor  racketeers. 

The  last  goal  will  be  hardest  to  achieve, 
but  without  it  the  other  reforms  become 
more  cosmetic  than  real.  There  has  been  some 
progress.  Besides  DlLorenzo's  conviction, 
Harry  Davldoff  is  also  in  trouble.  The  New 
York  State  Investigating  Commission  has 
urged  the  Teamsters  themselves  to  "examine 
Ml  the  facts"  regarding  Davldoff's  conduct 
and  take  "appropriate  action  to  rid  Local  295 
of  all  undesirable  Individuals."  Privately, 
trucking  comfianles  have  complained  about 
payoffs  made  to  Davldoff  In  return  for  labor 


p)eace  and  about  having  to  hire,  fire  or  pro- 
mote employees  at  his  direction.  And  besides, 
he  Is  cool  to  a  national  contract  because  It 
would  infringe  on  his  flefdom  at  Kennedy. 

Three  recent  witnesses  before  the  antitrust 
grand  Jury  were  arrested  by  the  FBI  and 
charged  with  perjury  as  they  left  the  jury 
room.  Elach  had  denied  knowledge  of  bribe 
demands  allegedly  made  by  Local  295  during 
contract  negotiations  In  1967.  One  of  those 
arrested  was  Prank  LaBell,  executive  botird 
chairman  of  NAAP. 

The  problem  of  what  do  with  Davldoff  was 
on  the  agenda  when  Teamster  Boss  Prank 
Pltzslmmons  met  secretly  In  New  York  last 
March  with  Johimy  Dlo  and  Abe  Gordon.  Dlo 
and  Gordon  prevailed  on  Pltzslmmons  not 
to  dump  Davldoff  altogether.  Instead,  he  has 
been  given  a  new  local.  851,  made  up  of  sev- 
eral hundred  former  members  of  295. 

Whoever  replaces  Davldoff  will  have  a  hard 
act  to  follow.  Last  December,  Davldoff  was 
negotiating  a  new  contract  for  295  with 
truckers  and  forwarders  at  Kennedy.  Just 
when  the  employers  thought  everything  was 
settled,  Davldoff  dropped  a  new  demand  on 
the  table :  a  severance  fund.  It  would  require 
employers  to  pay  $15  a  week  per  employee 
Into  the  fund  the  first  year  of  the  contract, 
$30  the  second  year,  $40  the  third.  Davldoff's 
terms:  sign  or  we  strike.  DlLorenzo's  man. 
Haskell  Wolf,  negotiating  on  behalf  of  NAAF 
members,  led  the  employers  In  accepting. 

The  severance  fund  will  be  administered 
under  a  trust  agreement  between  manage- 
ment and  labor  and  will  eventually  Involve 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars.  The  attorney  draw- 
ing up  the  agreement  Is  Haskell  Wolf,  NAAP. 

Case  Htstory  of  a  Dhtto  Heist 
The  following  case  history  of  a  major  theft 
at  Kennedy  Airport,  as  revealed  by  an  In- 
dictment In  federal  court,  shows  how  a  com- 
mon variety  of  airport  crime  works. 

In  late  summer  of  1968,  Mario  Alessl,  a 
cargo  supervisor  for  Pan  American,  spotted 
a  small  but  valuable  ^Ipment  of  an  anti- 
biotic drug  named  Gentamlcln  en  route  to 
London  from  Its  manufacturer  In  New  Jer- 
sey. Alessl's  first  call  was  to  a  man  he  knew 
could  dispose  of  "hot"  drugs:  Sid  Stein, 
owner  of  a  Long  Island  pharmaceutical  lab. 
Yes,  Stein  was  Interested. 

Next,  Alessl  contacted  a  Pan  Am  cargo 
handler  named  Alonzo  Denson  who  pro- 
ceeded to  "lose"  the  shipment  by  casually 
moving  the  canisters  containing  the  drug 
from  the  fiow  rack  to  the  small  package 
section  and  finally  to  the  service  section. 
This  made  them  almost  untraceable  and  as- 
sured they  would  not  be  shipped  any  farther. 

(At  about  this  same  time,  colncldentally, 
Denson  was  In  touch  directly  with  Stein 
concerning  another  shipment  of  Gentamlcln 
he  had  stolen.  He  wasn't  cutting  Ale?sl  In 
on  this  one.) 

That  evening  Denson  moved  Alessl's  auto- 
mobile to  a  parking  lot  reserved.  Ironically, 
for  U.S.  Customs.  Later,  making  routine  f?e- 
llverles  In  a  Pan  Am  truck,  Denson  took  the 
drug  shipment  from  the  service  section  and 
placed  It  in  the  trunk  of  Alessl's  car.  After 
work,  Alessl  simply  drove  It  home  to  Jackson 
Heights. 

Stein,  meanwhile,  was  working  on  his  end 
of  the  deal.  Through  a  middleman,  a  Brook- 
lyn accountant  and  occasional  courier  of 
Illegal  drugs  named  Joseph  Zarrett,  he  had 
found  a  buyer  for  the  Gentamlcln. 

The  buyer,  Irwin  Welnsteln.  agreed  to  take 
both  shipments,  together  worth  $40,000.  He 
would  pay  the  four  conspirators  $27,000. 

About  noon  on  Oct.  8,  1968,  Stein  met  Den- 
son In  front  of  a  boat  sales  agency  In  Island 
Park,  L.I.  They  moved  a  shiny  silver  can 
from  Denson 's  car  trunk  to  Stein's.  At  2  p.m. 
Stein  met  Alessl  In  the  parking  lot  of  an 
airline  caterer  at  JFK.  This  time  two  cans 
were  transferred  and  Stein  gave  Alessl  a 
$4,000  check  as  collateral. 

At  4:30  Zarrett  met  Stein  at  Stein's  lab- 


oratory and  collected  all  three  containers. 
An  hour  later  Welnsteln  called  Zarrett  at 
home  and  arranged  to  meet  him  behind  a 
neighborhood  diner  to  consummate  the  sale. 
Zarrett  showed  up — to  his  regret.  Irwln 
Welnsteln,  the  buyer,  turned  out  to  be  an 
agent  of  the  Treasury  Department  working 
undercover.  Within  hours  the  conspirators 
were  arrested  and  the  drugs  recovered. 

(Prom  Parade  magazine.  Feb.  21,  1971] 
BnxiON-DoLiAR  Racket.  Thxjck  Hijacking: 
You  Pay  the  Bni. 
(By  Tom  McDevltt) 
A  truck  driver  hauling  TV  sets  worth 
$150,000  recently  rolled  out  of  the  Holland 
Tunnel  toward  the  warehouse  district  of  New 
York  City's  West  Side.  Suddenly  he  was 
flagged  down  by  a  "weight  inspection  team." 
The  moment  he  stopped  the  men  pulled  re- 
volvers, dragged  him  from  his  cab  and 
dumped  him  into  the  rear  of  a  panel  truck. 
He  was  driven  around  for  six  hours,  then 
released  In  a  remote  area.  The  truckload  of 
TV  sets,  of  course,  had  long  since  disap- 
peared. 

This  was  a  typical,  professional  job  of  hi- 
jacking by  organized  crime.  From  coast  to 
coast  the  systematic  stealing  of  cargoes  from 
trucks,  railroads,  airports  and  piers  Is  a  fast- 
growing  bllllon-dollar  business.  Almost  any- 
thing that  can  be  bought  and  sold  is  prey 
for  hijackers — cattle  in  the  Midwest,  for  ex- 
ample, a  vast  variety  of  Imports  at  the  sea- 
ports, cigarettes  and  liquor  anywhere. 

Hijacking  Is  so  pervasive  that  no  one 
knows  for  sure  just  how  much  It  costs  an- 
nually and  fewer  than  one  In  five  hijackers 
Is  ever  caught.  Sen.  Alan  Bible  of  Nevada, 
whose  Small  Business  Committee  studied  the 
problem,  estimated  that  currently  goods 
worth  at  least  $1.2  billion  are  pounced  upon 
by  hijackers  in  a  year.  Some  Insurance  com- 
pany men  and  law  officers  put  the  figure  at 
twice  that  amount. 

"Whatever  the  loss  In  dollars,"  says  one 
of  them,  "hijacking  may  be  the  fastest  grow- 
ing of  all  VB.  industries." 

Shippers'  and  Insurers'  reluctance  to  dis- 
close exact  figures  Is  a  main  reason  for  the 
vagueness  In  dollar  loss  but  there's  no  vague- 
ness In  another  aspect — as  always.  It's  the 
customer  who  pays.  Businessmen  hit  by 
wholesale  hijacking  recover  the  loss  through 
Insurance.  Insurance  companies  respond  by 
hiking  premiums.  Manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants then  pass  this  Increased  cost  along 
to  customers. 

Until  about  five  years  ago  hijacking  was 
likely  to  be  a  small,  private  affair.  But  now 
signs  of  high  organization  are  unmistakable. 
In  New  York  City,  where  hijackings  average 
ten  a  week,  truckloads  of  clothing  vanish 
while  in  transit  for  only  a  few  blocks  In  the 
busy  garment  district.  There's  evidence  that 
criinlnals  pay  up  to  $2000  for  tlpoffs  on  truck- 
ing schedules  and  that  some  hijackings  are 
"giveaways"  with  drivers  paid  several  hun- 
dred dollars  to  submit  compliantly  to  rob- 
bery. A  persistent  key  to  airport  and  pier 
thefts  Is  presentation  of  forged  pickup  papers 
several  hours  before  the  legitimate  trucker 
arrives. 

John  Campbell  of  the  FBI  Crime  Research 
Section  comments  on  today's  hijackings: 
"This  type  of  crime  calls  for  organization 
and  planning.  It  can't  be  set  up  by  a  couple 
of  crooks  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  It 
has  to  be  part  of  organized  crime  in  order 
to  get  the  correct  information  on  cargoes, 
routes  and  times,  and  have  the  organization 
to  dispose  of  the  stolen  goods  in  a  hurry." 
east  way  out 
Why  don't  all  hijack  victims  report  all  in- 
cidents of  loss?  Some  feel  it's  simpler  just  to 
collect  their  Insurance  and  avoid  publicity 
that  they're  vulnerable  to  hijackers'  raids. 
Others  fear  gangland  vengeance  for  stirring 
up  trouble.  The  extent  of  non-reporting  Is 
Indicated  In  a  1969  statistic.  The  American 
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Importers  Association  told  Senate  Investiga- 
tors tbat  b«twe«n  March  and  November 
$503,069  worth  Of  clothing  shipped  through 
New  York's  Kennedy  Airport  was  stolen.  How- 
ever, further  !nquli7  showed  that  four  de- 
partment stores  alone  lost  $522,311  at  Ken- 
nedy In  the  same  period.  Obviously  total 
thefts  were  far  greater  than  reported. 

Such  Items  as  cigarettes,  liquor  and  meat 
and  other  general  merchandise  are  year- 
round  targets  of  hijackers.  Other  goods  are 
more  seasonal.  Just  as  In  the  retail  business. 
Clothing  before  Easter  is  a  popular  grab 
August  Is  risky  for  shipping  typewriters  as 
the  crooks  get  ready  for  the  back-to-school 
market. 

Tracing  hijacked  stuff  is  a  major  headache 
for  the  law  because  even  items  with  serial 
numbers,  such  as  expensive  cajneras  and  tape 
recorders,  can  be  dispersed  easily  among  un- 
counted thouaaads  ot  discount  ho\ises  and 
specialty  shops.  And.  of  course,  very  many 
Items  don't  have  serial  numbers. 

Says  a  Department  of  Justice  lawyer :  "Onoe 
you  dump  packs  of  cigarettes  Into  vending 
machines,  who's  to  say  where  they  came 
from?  Even  when  police  have  waybills  on  a 
hijacked  load  of  name-brand  tires,  how  can 
they  trace  Individual  tires  to  widely  scattered 
garages  and  stores?  Unless  somebody  on  the 
Inside  wanU  to  talk.  It's  extremely  difficult 
to  catch  thoee  who  fence  stolen  goods." 

BBirr  THzn  rrxs 

In  these  days  of  rising  costs  and  the  need 
to  provide  bargains  for  endless  -special 
s«les,"  «yen  hoaest  merchants  are  not  always 
disposed  to  question  the  distributor  who 
offers  low-prtced  slacks  or  dresses  allegedly 
obtained  from  the  bankruptcy  of  an  out-of- 
state  store. 

To  flght  the  hijackers,  manufacturers  and 
shippers  are  trying  stricter  security  precau- 
tions. Airports  and  warehouses  are  tn<talllng 
a  device  that  simultaneously  photographs 
a  driver's  face,  driving  license  and  plckiip 
order.  But  forged  papers  are  dlscover»<f  only 
later  and.  If  the  driver  was  on  a  one-shot  hit. 
locating  him  can  be  difficult. 

Trucking  firms  are  using  two-way  radio, 
manning  valuable  shipments  with  a  man 
ndlng  shotgun.  One  shipper  put  his  trucks 
in  convoy  Hijackers  noted  that  the  lead 
truck  often  became  separated  at  a  toll  gate 
and  drove  ahead  a  mile  before  stopping  to 
wait.  Next  time  It  stopped,  it  was  hijacked. 
Another  company  put  Its  trucks  in  pairs  The 
drivers  even  made  the  same  rest  stop  to- 
gether— and  came  out  to  find  both  trucks 
gone! 

nOHTtNG    BACK 

"These  hijackers  seem  to  keep  one  step 
ahead. "  a  shipper  says  ruefully. 

But.  the  flght  goes  on.  Better  lighted. 
fenced  and  gxiarded  truck  terminals;  access 
only  by  photograph  card;  airport  super- 
strongrooms;  tighter  Ucenalng  and  better  pay 
for  guards— these  are  some  of  the  weapons 
Trans  World  Airways  recently  spent  $600  000 
on  TV  monitors  and  other  vigilance  measures 
for  Its  air  cargo  area  at  Kennedy  Airport. 

Meanwhile  the  customer  pays  and  pays 
The  New  York  commission  observed  in  a  re- 
cent report:  "It  Is  an  economic  fact  of  Ufe 
that  anyone  who  suffers  losses  must  compen- 
sate for  these  losses  Ln  some  manner  and  the 
simple  solution  Is  to  raise  prices  The  person 
ultimately  affected  Is  the  consumer— and  the 
conaxxmer  is  each  one  of  us." 

(From  the  New  York  Dally  News.   P^b    3 

1971 1 
Its  JT78T  Lntj  THK  Old  Wkst.  As  Bands  or 
RAmns   SwKxp    Down    on    Crrr    Prkcht 
Yasos  PLtrNOKaiNc  thm  Psnn  CsNnui, 

(By  Joseph  Martin) 
The  locomotive,  pulling  a  string  of  rat- 
tling boxcars  cleared  an  upgrade  and  gath- 
ered speed  as  it  entered  the  pass  The  fire- 
man was  the  first  to  sense  trouble.  He  abouted 
a  warning.   Steel   wheels  screeched  on  steel 


rails  as  the  engineer  applied  the  brakes.  The 
train  came  to  a  halt.  The  tracks  ahead  were 
blocked  by  a  mound  of  debris  topped  with 
discarded  raU  ties. 

Immediately  the  air  was  filled  with  the 
shouts  and  whooping  of  a  raiding  party. 
Numbering  nearly  half  a  hundred,  the  young 
and  the  not-too-old.  they  swarmed  down 
the  embankment  toward  the  train.  The  train 
crew  fled  to  the  caboose  and  locked  them- 
selves In.  They  hoped  they  would  not  be 
harmed  tf  they  did  not  resist. 

This  was  not  a  band  of  Apaches  attacking 
the  Union  Pacific.  It  was  a  band  of  looters 
plundering  a  Penn  Central  freight  last  slim- 
mer In  the  south  Bronx. 

The  spoilers  moved  with  precision.  Seals 
were  twisted  from  car  locks  and  the  doors 
were  rolled  wide  open.  Forming  a  bucket  line, 
they  passed  cargo  from  hand  to  hand  to  the 
top  of  the  embankment,  where  they  speed- 
ily transported  It  to  hiding  places.  Much  of 
It  wo\ild  be  sold  for  pennies  of  its  actual 
worth  to  merchants  not  fastldloxis  about  their 
suppliers. 

Such  raids,  not  always  so  well  organized 
as  the  one  Just  described,  have  been  steadily 
Increasing  in  boldness  over  the  past  couple 
of  years.  During  the  flrst  10  months  of  last 
year,  they  cost  the  troubled  carrier  $3.5  mU- 
llon  in  the  18  states  In  which  It  operates 
About  $300,000  worth  of  the  looting  took 
place  In  freight  yards  la  New  York  City 
making  the  city  No.  1  in  this  new  category 
of  crime. 

A  report  released  this  week  by  Donald  J. 
Nelson,  Penn  Central  secxirlty  director— 
which  excludes  losses  frcm  outbound  ship- 
ments— details  consequences  of  crime  In  New 
York  City  freight  terminals.  Raiders  and 
looters  here  account  for: 

18%  of  all  Injuries  to  Penn  Central  crews. 
30%  of  major  obstructions  on  all  tracks  of 
the  Penn  Central  system.  Though  only  3% 
(approximately  67  miles)  of  the  total  track- 
age of  the  railroad  is  in  the  local  ai«a.  there 
were  317  Incidents  of  rail  obstructions  dur- 
ing the  10-month  period  through  last  Octo- 
ber. 

15%.  or  250  cases,  of  tampering  with 
switches,  signals  and  cars.  Another  260  inci- 
dents were  reported  In  other  areas  of  New 
York. 

54 't  of  trespassing — 76,884  instances. 
During  the  10-month  period,  the  railroad 
spent  $893,473  replacing  windows  In  passen- 
ger cars,  locomotives  and  cabooses  stoned  by 
vandals.  The  local  stonings  represented  48% 
for  the  entire  system's  glass  bill  of  $1336.000. 
In  attempting  to  deal  with  railroad  crime, 
which  Is  concentrated  In  the  Northeast,  of- 
ficials have  reached  the  end  of  the  line. 

•  Despite  heavy  expenditures  for  their  own 
protective  and  security  departments,"  Nel- 
son reported,  "the  railroads  cannot  solve  this 
problem  without  help  from  public  law  en- 
forcement organlzaUons.  Adequate  city,  state 
and  federal  funds  must  be  available  to  en- 
able law  enforcement  agencies  to  help  rail- 
roads protect  passengers,  freight  shipmenu 
and  property." 

Locally,  railroad  crime  la  centered  Ln  ghet- 
to-area freight  yards.  Even  trains  in  transit 
are  not  safe  from  looters.  The  looters  climb 
aboard  slow-moving  trains  and  uncouple 
cars.  Pearful  train  crews  are  reluctant  to  re- 
trieve the  equipment  until  the  looters  leave. 
Freight  yards,  particularly  during  school 
holidays,  can  be  compared  to  huge,  open-air 
markets  with  special  advantages  for  shop- 
pers. They  are  not  delayed  at  check-out 
counters  nor  do  they  have  to  pay  for  what 
they  take. 

The  thieves,  young  and  old.  publicly  hawk 
their  loot.  Motorists  stopped  for  traffic  lights 
at  busy  Intersections  In  th*  south  Broiui  and 
the  BrownsvtUe-East  New  York  sections  of 
Brooklyn  are  a  major  markK.  Transients  and 
merchants  In  the  area  are  offered  a  variety  of 
Items  at  rock-bottom  bargain  prices.  Includ- 
ing TV  sets,  furniture,  clothing,  typewriters, 
toys.    Imported    bicycles,    office    equipment. 
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household    appliances,    clothing,    meat    ann 
other  foodstuffs.  '"' 

Observers  tell  of  street  scenes  right  out  of 
Dead  End.  '  Stage  rear  U  a  row  of  derelict 
tenement  shells  recalling  the  blitz  of  London 
Stage  front  Is  a  quartet  of  residents  eatlnB 
king  crab  meat  from  cans  and  washlne  it 
down  with  cold  MUler  High  Life  beer  while 
they  listen  to  rock  music  on  a  transistor  radio 
and  recline  on  a  damask-upholstered  sofa 
It's  all  loot  from  a  nearby  freight  yard. 

■  What  can  we  do  about  It?  Nothing  •  one 
cop  explains.  "They  have  an  alibi  and  It  could 
be  the  truth.  They'll  claim  they  found  the 
merchandise  alongside  the  outer  fence  of  the 
railroad  or  cached,  unprotected,  on  the  roof 
of  one  of  the  tenements  Possession  of  stolen 
property  would  never  stand  up.  We'd  be 
laughed  out  of  the  courtroom.  Also,  we  don't 
want  to  make  any  waves,  we  have  enough 
trouble  without  looking  for  more  " 

Or  it's  a  stunmer  day.  The  scene  U  the  East 
New  York  freight  yard.  A  crowd  of  looters 
began  opening  box  cars  One  was  filled  with 
reclaimed  clothing  to  be  sent  to  Europe.  Word 
of  the  discovery  flashed  through  the  neigh- 
borhood. Women  and  children  rushed  to  the 
spot.  Wardrobes  were  assembled  for  the  chil- 
dren, then  women  began  selecting  their  own 
outfits.  Some  stripped  down  to  Just  their 
panties  to  make  certain  of  the  size  of  the 
clothing  they  chose  and  to  get  an  opinion  on 
stylishness  from  friends. 

The  police?  They  were  on  the  scene  So 
were  hundreds  of  residents  The  cops  simply 
gaped  and  shook  their  heads.  Discretion  was 
the  better  part  of  valor. 

Sometimes  the  looters  turn  violent  and  In- 
stances of  their  rage  Is  replete  In  the  Penn 
Central's  report  and  files  of  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission. 

At  3:10  p.m.  last  May  2.  an  "tmcontrollable 
force  of  Juveniles"  caused  widespread  loot- 
ing and  vandalism  of  a  118-car  freight  train 
at  Aldus  St.  and  Bruckner  Blvd.  near  the 
Oak  Point  terminal  In  the  southeast  Bronx. 
They  were  described  as  "swarming  over"  the 
train. 

Five  days  later.  In  mldafternoon.  another 
raid  began  with  two  youths  breaking  into  a 
car.  They  were  arrested  and  railroad  police 
resealed  the  cars  and  wired  the  door  hasps. 

Other  looters  began  moving  Into  the  area 
and  at  4  p.m.  the  train  was  attacked  again 
by  a  crowd  of  approximately  100.  Ptve  po- 
lice cars  were  sent  from  the  Simpson  St. 
station  to  aid  the  Penn  Central  but  later 
they  were  called  away  for  more  pressing  as- 
signments. The  raiders  plundered  the  car 
and  scattered  cargo^toys.  auto  tires,  peat 
moss,  waste  paper — about  the  tracks.  Two 
radio  cars  were  recalled  to  the  location  and. 
at  8:10  pjn..  city  and  railroad  police  were 
stoned. 

On  May  13  another  raid  occurred  In  the 
same  vicinity.  Expensive  office  desks  were 
stolen  before  the  police  drove  off  the  spoilers. 
Later  In  the  day.  another  large  group  formed 
on  the  embankment  overlooking  the  train. 
They  were  also  dispersed.  A  third  gang,  num- 
bering about  100  youths,  made  a  final  and 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  get  at  the  train 

Prior  to  the  release  of  the  Penn  Central 
report,  reporters  toured  the  railroad's  freight 
facilities  In  response  to  letters  of  complaint 
from  readers  of  Th«  Nrws. 

They  found  box-car  doors  open,  seals 
broken  on  hasps  and  cargo  strewn  along  the 
tracks.  Train  crews  admitted  they  were  afraid 
of  traveling  through  terminal  yards  and 
along  some  local  sections  of  track. 

Heavy  wire  fences  were  found  to  be  cut  a* 
quickly  as  they  were  repaired.  A  countless 
number  of  makeshift  ladders,  used  by  looters 
to  scale  the  tops  of  walls  and  fences,  were 
common  evidence  of  the  lawlessness.  Aban- 
doned cars  are  sometimes  rolled  down  steep 
embankments  to  breach  fencing. 

Except  for  tracks  and  locomotives,  hardly 
anything  on  railroad  property  can  be  con- 
sidered safe  from  looters,  including  pigeons. 
Trespassers  net  the  birds  In  their  nests  under 
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railroad  overpasses.  The  word  Is  they  make 
an  excellent  dish. 

By  Mr.  HOLLINGS: 

S.  943.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1402(a) 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  revise 
the  rule  for  recomputation  of  retired  or 
retainer  pay  to  reflect  later  active  duty. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

8.  944.  A  bill  to  provide  private  relief 
for  certain  members  of  the  U.S.  Navy 
recalled  to  active  duty  from  the  Fleet 
Reserve  after  September  27,  1965.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  inherent  problems  of  the  legislative 
process  is  that  with  the  tremendous 
volume  of  pending  legislation  and  the 
many  laws  that  are  passed,  we  some- 
times permit  inequities  and  inconsist- 
encies to  unintentionaUy  develop.  One  of 
these  inconsistencies  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention,  and  I  am  introducing 
legislation  today  to  correct  it. 

In  1965,  152  former  members  of  the 
US.  Navy  entered  into  active  duty  in 
response  to  an  invitation  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel.  Those  men 
were  under  the  Impression  and  were  so 
advised  that  upon  their  future  separation 
from  active  duty,  their  retirement  pay 
would  be  recomputed  based  upon  their 
grade  under  the  rates  of  basic  pay  In 
effect  at  the  time  of  separation.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  limitation  of  section  5(L) 
(1)  of  the  Uniformed  Services  Pay  Act 
of  1963.  10  U.8.C.  1402(a).  prevented 
such  a  recomputation.  The  present  law 
requires  that  a  member  serve  for  a  con- 
tinuous period  of  2  years  in  a  basic  pay 
rate  to  be  eligible  to  compute  under  those 
rates,  and  consequently,  at  the  time  of 
his  termination,  his  retirement  pay  is 
computec'  not  upon  his  last  pay  rate 
received,  but  upon  the  pay  rate  at  the 
time  he  entered  Into  active  duty.  Conse- 
quently, a  person  may  serve  3,  4,  5,  or 
more  years  after  being  recalled  to  active 
duty,  but  cannot  compute  his  retirement 
pay  on  the  basis  of  his  last  pay  rate, 
even  when  a  man  serving  beside  him  in 
the  same  rank  and  performing  the  same 
duties  can  receive  the  benefit  of  the  cur- 
rent pay  scale. 

The  provisions  are  clearly  imduly  re- 
strictive, and  if  the  legislative  history 
is  traced,  it  can  be  determined  that  the 
condition  was  unintended.  Prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  Uniformed  Services  Pay 
Act  of  1958.  retired  personnel  were  per- 
mitted to  recompute  their  retirement  pay 
on  the  basis  of  any  pay  increases  granted 
to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces.  In  the 
1958  Pay  Act,  the  change  was  instituted 
by  providing  a  percentage  increase  of 
their  existing  retirement  pay.  The  1963 
Uniformed  Services  Pay  Act  changed  the 
provision  by  providing  that  retirement 
pay  would  be  readjusted  periodically 
based  on  the  consumer  price  index. 

To  eliminate  the  possibility  of  retired 
members  attempting  to  have  a  recompu- 
tation based  upon  a  new  pay  scale  by 
managing  to  be  recalled  to  active  duty 
for  a  short  period  of  time  rather  than 
accept  a  percentage  increase,  the  1958 
Pay  Act  required  a  minimum  of  1  year's 
active  duty  in  order  to  recompute  re- 
tirement pay.  The  1963  Pay  Act  insti- 
tuted the  present  requirement  that  the 


member  must  serve  for  a  continuous  pe- 
riod of  2  years  at  a  continuous  pay  rate 
in  order  to  compute  under  those  rates. 
It  can  be  readily  seen,  therefore,  that 
the  present  law  is  unduly  restrictive,  and, 
that  since  1963  there  has  been  an  an- 
nual Increase  in  basic  pay,  it  Is  an  un- 
justified restriction. 

In  the  91st  Congress,  I  introduced  S. 
2260  which  was  a  private  relief  bill 
for  the  152  members  of  the  U.S.  Navy 
mentioned  before.  By  letter  dated  De- 
cember 12,  1969,  from  Capt.  D.  H.  Cain, 
Jr.,  of  the  Department  of  Navy,  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  was  ad- 
vised that  the  Department  of  Navy  on 
behalf  of  the  Department  of  Defense  was 
In  favor  of  general  legislation  to  correct 
this  inequity.  Consequently,  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  which  would  permit 
any  person  who  has  gone  back  on  active 
duty  and  has  served  at  least  2  years  to 
be  permitted  to  compute  his  retirement 
pay  under  the  rates  of  basic  pay  In  ef- 
fect at  the  time  of  his  release  from  active 
duty,  and  that  any  other  person  be  per- 
mitted to  compute  his  retirement  pay 
under  the  rates  of  basic  pay  when  he 
entered  into  active  duty,  increased  by 
any  applicable  percentage  adjustment 
in  that  pay  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  based  upon  the  Consumer  Price 
Index.  I  am  also  introducing  the  private 
relief  bill  for  those  man  who  had  re- 
turned to  active  duty  on  the  representa- 
tion that  this  would  be  the  law. 

Although  this  particular  point  would 
not  be  considered  a  major  issue  in  the 
scheme  of  our  legislative  considerations, 
I  do  believe  it  is  one  which  stands  for 
equity  and  would  correct  a  situation 
which  certainly  was  not  intended  by 
Congress. 

By  Mr.  HART   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Magnuson)  : 

S.  945.  A  bill  to  regulate  interstate 
commerce  and  to  provide  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare  by  requiring  certain  insur- 
ance as  a  condition  precedent  to  using 
the  public  streets,  roads,  and  highways 
in  order  to  have  an  eflScient  system  of 
motor  vehicle  insurance  which  will  be 
uniform  among  the  States,  which  will 
guarantee  the  continued  availability  of 
such  insurance,  and  the  presentation  of 
meaningful  price  information,  and  which 
will  provide  suflBcient,  fair,  and  prompt 
payment  for  rehabilitation  and  losses 
due  to  injury  and  death  arising  out  of 
the  operation  and  use  of  motor  vehicles 
v.athin  the  channels  of  interstate  com- 
merce, and  otherwise  afifecting  such  com- 
merce; and 

S.  946.  A  bill  to  promote  the  greater 
availability  of  motor  vehicle  insurance  in 
interstate  commerce  under  more  efficient 
and  beneficial  marketing  conditions.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

S.  947.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from 
gross  income  contributions  by  employ- 
ers to  plans  providing  motor  vehicle  in- 
surance coverage  for  employees.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  948.  A  bill  to  amend  section  302(c) 
of  the  Labor -Management  Relations  Act 
of  1947.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  today  I  come 
before  Congress  as  a  supplicant.  My  plea 
Is  for  a  commitment  to  reform  the  auto 
liability  insurance  system. 


The  need  is  critical — standing  out  even 
among  the  many  serious  and  almost  ter- 
rifying responsibilities  of  this  Congress. 

At  Issue  Is  the  financial  and  familial 
stabllty  of  thousands.  In  fact,  some  say 
the  issue  well  may  be  our  entire  system 
of  justice.  To  support  that  position,  they 
cite  the  overwhelming  snarling  of  the 
courts  the  present  "fault"  liability  sys- 
tem causes.  Arguments  over  which  driver 
caused  accidents  that  one,  both,  or 
neither  may  be  responsible  for,  critics 
say,  are  delaying  justice  In  other  cases 
imtil  it  may  be  impossible  to  administer 
It. 

Those  making  such  charges  carry  im- 
pressive credentials.  They  include  Chief 
Justice  Burger,  former  Chief  Justice 
Warren,  and  the  immediate  past  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Bar  Association. 

The  figures  supporting  their  argument 
are  equally  Impressive. 

A  study  by  the  Federal  Judicial  Cen- 
ter points  out  that  motor  accident  litiga- 
tion requires  11.4  percent  of  judge  time 
in  Federal  district  courts  smd  approxi- 
mately 17  percent  in  State  courts  of 
general  jurisdiction. 

It  could  be  assumed  that  auto  accidents 
consume  a  somewhat  comparable  time  of 
our  legal  profession.  Based  on  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  calculations. 
Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee data  on  claims  for  1969  accidents 
shows  that  parties  to  auto  accident  litiga- 
tion will  pay  legal  fees  totaling  some  $1.1 
billion,  conservatively  estimated  to  be 
one-fourth  of  the  total  Income  of  the 
legal  profession  that  accident  year. 

Impact  of  motor  vehicle  accident  liti- 
gation on  the  courts  varies  widely — but  it 
Is  generally  greatest  in  metropolitan 
areas  where  most  people  live  and  where 
most  victims  seek  compensation.  In  Iowa 
County,  Iowa,  it  is  3  percent.  In  Wayne 
County,  the  site  of  Detroit,  it  is  40 
percent. 

Balance  that  allocation  of  resources 
against  disposition  of  other  cases — 
that  is,  a  backlog  of  42,000  civil  and 
criminal  cases  in  Los  Angeles  County  and 
the  recent  backlog  of  427  untried  homi- 
cides in  Philadelphia — and  reasonable 
men  must  ask  if  we  have  our  priorities  in 
proper  order  in  our  court  system. 

Even  such  court  burdens  possibly  could 
be  defended  if  the  present  system  were 
justly  and  humanely  compensating  auto 
accident  victims. 

But  it  simply  and  flatly  is  not. 

A  study  done  by  the  insurance  indus- 
try Itself  for  DOT  showed  that  claimants 
with  a  permanent  total  disability  had  an 
average  total  economic  loss  of  $78,000. 
Yet  they  received  an  average  insurance 
paymait  of  $12,556 — only  16  percent  of 
their  loss. 

Another  DOT  study  showed  that  of  the 
half -million  seriously  injured  auto  acci- 
dent victims  In  1968,  27  percent  of 
them — or  136,000 — suffered  85  percent  of 
the  group's  total  economic  loss. 

More  than  50,000  of  those  families 
found  it  necessary  to  change  their  way 
of  life  after  the  accident.  For  more  than 
12,000  of  them,  this  meant  moving  to 
cheaper  living  quarters. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  much  talk  today 
of  "Identity  crisis."  The  auto  insurance 
system  must  have  a  very  bad  case. 

On  one  hand,  society  seems  to  expect 
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It  to  be  a  compensation  system.  Why  else 
have  all  the  States  enacted  some  type  of 
financial  responsibility  law  aimed  at 
compensating  accident  victims?  On  the 
other  hand,  the  fault  system  Itself  is 
structured  as  a  quasicriminal  tool — pay- 
ing only  the  totally  Innocent  and  leaving 
the  guilty,  or  slightly  guilty,  only  their 
tears. 

Today  I  introduce  legislation  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Macnuson  >  to  solTe  the 
identity  crisis.  Today  I  ask  the  Congress 
to  make  a  firm  statement  that  ■public 
policy  demands  this  be  a  compensation 
system — retimiing  to  the  police  and  the 
courts  the  full  responsibility  for  punish- 
ing the  gioilty  when  they  are  unlawfiil 
drivers  Just  as  they  punish  the  criminal 
who  destroys  property  or  Inflicts  physi- 
cal harm  in  some  other  manner. 

What  I  am  suggesting  Is  not  revolu- 
tionary. 

It  has  been  proposed  off  and  on  con- 
sistently over  the  past  52  years.  In  1919 
Rollins  and  Carman,  in  two  unrelated 
legal  articles,  suggested  that  the  work- 
man's compensation  no-fault  principle 
be  adapted  to  the  problem  of  auto  acci- 
dent compensation.  A  more  detailed  pro- 
posal was  advanced  by  Judge  Robert 
Marx  of  Cincinnati  during  the  1920s. 
The  Columbia  University  Auto  Accident 
Compensation  Report  of  1932  followed 
Marx's  proposal.  The  issue  was  revi- 
talized in  the  early  1950's  by  Prof.  Albert 

E.  Ehrenzweig  through  his  "full  aid"  m- 
surauce  plan,  and  also  by  Prof.  Leon 
Green's  proposal  and  Prof.  Fleming 
James'  legal  writings. 

The  landmark  studies  of  Prof.  John 

F.  Adams  of  Temple  University  in  1953 
and  1960;  Prof.  Clarence  Morris  and 
James  Paul  in  1962;  Marc  Franklin. 
R.  H.  Chanin  and  Irving  Mark  in  1961 ; 
Alfred  Conard,  James  Morgan.  Robert 
Pratt,  Jr.,  Charles  Voltz  and  Robert 
Bombaugh  in  1964,  kept  the  issue  alive. 
And  the  most  recent  revitalization  was 
the  able  work  of  Professors  Keeton  tind 
O'Connell  in  their  basic  protection  plan, 
the  Stewart-Rockefeller  plan  and  the 
American  Insurance  Association's  no- 
fault  proposal.  Last  year  Massachusetts 
adopted  a  modified  no-fault  plan. 

Invaluable  contributions  have  been 
made  by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion with  its  2-year  study  of  auto  Insiir- 
ance.  Finally,  the  field  survey  report  of 
Prof.  H.  Laurence  Ross  of  the  University 
of  Denver  Law  School  is  a  significant 
addition  to  the  studies  and  literature  on 
this  subject  which  are  enough  to  start 
a  library. 

Last  year  to  stimulate  discussion,  I  in- 
troduced the  Uniform  Motor  Vehicle  In- 
surance Act.  S.  4339.  a  modified  version 
of  which  I  am  proposing  today.  That 
marked  the  first  time  the  issue  had  been 
laid  before  the  Congress.  As  some  edi- 
torial writers  have  commented  since — "It 
was  about  time." 

Whereas  once  the  fault  insurance  sys- 
tem clearly  was  a  method  of  rewarding 
the  innocent  and  punishing  the  guilty, 
this  has  changed  over  the  years. 

It  was  a  fact  noticed  as  long  ago  as  35 
ye^rs  by  a  young  law  student.  Richard 
M.  Nixon.  He  observed  In  "Changing 
Rules  of  Liability  In  Automobile  Accident 


Litigation" — Law     and     Contemporary 
Problems,  3 ;  476—1936 : 

It  m»y  b«  said  that  tbera  has  b«en  a  atCAdy 
eroalon  of  fault  aa  the  ground  of  ahlftlng  the 
plaintiff'*  loaa  to  the  defendant. 

The  situation  continued  to  erode — as, 
I  think,  justice  and.  humanitariani&m  de- 
manded. It  seems  we  must  now  acknowl- 
edge that  same  justice  and  humanl- 
tarlanlsm  and  renovate  the  mechanism 
so  that  benefits  do  indeed  go  to  those  for 
whom  they  are  Intended. 

To  have  the  Incentive  to  do  this,  we 
must  recognize  that  the  present  system 
does  not  compensate  those  in  need  and  it 
does  not  punish  the  wrongdoer. 

We  must  grow  to  understand  what 
Prof.  Jeffrey  O'Connell — cocreator  of  the 
Keeton-OConnell  plan— meant  when  he 
said: 

We  have  devised  almost  the  worst  system 
Imaginable,  a  system  that  la  cruel,  corrupt, 
self-righteous  and  wasteful  while  It  goes 
about  the  business  of  falling. 

Certainly  it  fails  as  a  system  of  com- 
pensation. 

Not  only  are  victims  getting — as  the 
Department  of  Transportation  studies 
show — only  about  16  percent  of  losses, 
but  the  delivery  system  for  this  pittance 
is  expensive  and  wasteful. 

For  each  dollar  put  into  the  system,  56 
cents  goes  for  company  overhead,  court 
and  lawyers'  expenses,  and  only  14  cents 
for  out  of  pocket  losses  for  victims.  See 
tables  2  and  3. 

Does  the  fault  system  at  least  punish 
the  wrongdoer? 

Actually,  I  think,  the  present  insurance 
system  insulates  the  wrongdoer  from 
pimishment.  Funds  paid  out  to  victims 
come  not  from  the  driver  Judged  In  the 
wrong  but  from  a  financial  pool — created 
by  all  policyholders  of  that  company.  The 
Conard  study,  done  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  showed  that  nearly  85  percent 
of  all  drivers  had  isolated  themselves 
from  financial  resporwibllity  by  buvlng 
insurance.  Further,  only  3  percent  of  the 
defendants  paid  any  part  of  the  settle- 
ment from  their  own  pockets.  And  in  one- 
third  of  the  cases  where  a  suit  was  filed 
and  settled,  the  defendant  did  not  even 
know  whether  anjrthing  had  been  paid  to 
the  victim  or  claimant. 

The  obvious  deterrents  then,  to  a 
driver,  are  the  possibility  of  Increased 
rates  or  of  cancellation  or  nonrenewal. 
Yet  the  two  largest  insurers  in  the  Na- 
tion—State Farm  Mutual  and  Allstate, 
which  together  write  20  percent  of  all 
policies — each  relieve  their  customers  of 
one  of  these  threats. 

State  Farm  does  not  penalize  In  pre- 
miums for  the  number  of  claims — al- 
though it  may  cancel.  And  Allstate  guar- 
antees renewal  for  5  years — although 
it  may  raise  the  rates. 

Further.  States  have  weakened  the  lass 
of  insurance  threat  by  guaranteeing  in- 
surance to  all  licensed  drivers  through 
assigned  risk  pools. 

Surely  most  of  us  would  agree  that  the 
threats  of  loss  of  insurance  or  increased 
rates  are  far  down  the  list  of  what  in- 
duces us  to  drive  carefully.  Much  ahead 
on  that  list  would  be  such  things  as  fear 
of  imprisonment,  physical  Injury  to  our- 
selves and  our  passengers,  damage  to  our 


cars,  and  sometimes  a  thing  so  simple  as 
inconvenience — a  time  loss  putting  a 
schedule  out  of  whack. 

Fear  of  loss  of  insurance  is  more  likely 
a  thing  that  occurs  after  the  fact.  After 
the  grievous  accident  happens  is  when 
motorists  begin  to  scurry  to  protect  their 
insurance  and  rates.  That  should  not  be 
so  surprising.  For  few  motorists  realize 
that  their  insurance  could  be  at  Jeopardy 
untU  they  get  the  notice  from  their  com- 
pany. 

An  even  more  basic  question  when  we 
are  considering  the  deterrent  effect  of 
fault  Insurance  is  whether  indeed  acci- 
dents are  caused  only  by  willful  law  vio- 
lators. Or,  perhaps,  whether  all  of  us  are 
not  in  danger  of  an  accident  every  time 
we  get  behind  the  wheel. 

As  one  study  pointed  out.  the  driver 
must  make  200  observations  and  20  de- 
cisions each  mile  he  drives.  The  potential 
is  so  great  that  it  would  be  natural  for 
even  the  most  careful  of  drivers  to  make 
errors  in  judgment.  In  fact,  the  same 
study  estimated  that  the  average  driver 
does  make  errors — one  per  each  2  miles 
driven. 

As  the  1970  causation,  culpability,  and 
deterrence  study  done  for  DOT  explains: 

A  substantial  but  largely  unmeasurable 
number  of  violations  and  crashes  occur 
which  Involve  generally  competent  drivers 
who  are  siifferlng  temporary  lapses  from  their 
normal  adequate  levels. 

Or.  there  is  the  study  conducted  for 
the  Public  Health  Service  by  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  for  Research,  which 
showed  the  ordinary  driver  Is  a  con- 
sistent law  violator.  A  motion  picture 
camera  revealed  that  87  percent  of  a 
sample  did  not  stay  in  lane;  80  percent 
changed  lanes  without  signaling;  and  46 
percent  turned  without  signaling. 

One  writer.  Murray  Blumenthal,  also 
has  noted  the  persistence  of  accidents 
among  professional  drivers  at  the  Gen- 
eral Motors  proving  grounds — despite 
their  superior  training  and  supervision 
and  the  carefully  engineered  highways — 
as  evidence  of  the  inevitability  of  acci- 
dents under  the  conditions  of  current 
technology. 

Another  Interesting  figure  to  chew  on 
when  discussing  the  culpability  of  the 
driver  £is  the  cause  of  accidents  Is  the 
comparison  of  deaths  per  mile  driven  on 
Interstate  highways  versus  other  roads. 

In  1968,  the  rate  of  deaths  per  100 
million  vehicle  miles  on  interstate  high- 
ways in  urban  areas  was  2.25  compared 
with  noninterstate  highways'  rate  of  3.71. 
In  rural  areas  the  contrast  Is  more  dra- 
matic with  a  figure  of  3.68  for  interstate 
highways  and  7.56  for  other  roads. 

The  same  drivers  use  both  types  of 
roads,  yet  we  have  this  startling  differ- 
ence. 

Whether  accidents  come  from  negli- 
gence, inadvertent  carelessness  or  driv- 
ing conditions,  is  a  question  that  can  be 
debated  for  years.  Yet  we  today  embrace 
an  auto  Insurance  fault  system  that  de- 
mands some  person  take  the  blame  for 
each  accident. 

It  Is  a  theory  that  applies  in  no  other 
area  of  insurance  I  can  think  of.  We 
do  not  refuse  to  pay  the  hospital  bill  for 
the  patient  who  did  not  wear  his  rubbers 
in  the  rainstorm  or  a  fire  insurance  claim 
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for  the  homeowner  who  dropped  a  ciga- 
rette. 

Why  should  we — when  we  are  dealing 
with  the  financial  and  medical  well- 
being  of  auto  accident  victims — attempt 
to  apply  this  incredible  and  Inapplicable 
standard? 

Mr.  President,  the  present  fault  liabil- 
ity system  is  unjust  and  unwise  not  only 
because  it  generally  fails  to  compensate 
and  does  not  deter  accidents,  but  because 
it  confers  the  greatest  Injustices  on  the 
poorest  and  most  disadvantaged  mem- 
bers of  our  society. 

As  the  DOT  Economic  Consequences  of 
Automobile  Accident  Injuries  report 
showed,  in  serious  injury  cases  families 
with  incomes  under  $5.000 — which  ac- 
count for  almost  one-third  of  the  fam- 
ilies In  this  country — recovered  only  38 
percent  of  their  economic  losses.  How- 
ever, families  with  Incomes  over  $10,000 
recovered  61  percent.  Those  with  no 
schooling  recovered  16  percent  of  losses. 
But,  those  with  college  training  recov- 
ered 64  percent. 

Yet  the  low  Income  families  are  likely 
to  be  paying  the  highest  premiums  for 
this  lack  of  protection. 

For  example,  a  23-year-old  married 
man  living  in  the  central  section  of  the 
city — where  our  poor  normally  live — for 
a  standard  bureau  company  issued  policy 
would  pay  $587  in  Los  Angeles;  $619  in 
Chicago;  $706  In  Philadelphia;  and  $486 
in  Detroit.  If  that  young  man  were  only 
20  and  unmarried,  he  would  pay  $1,182 
in  Los  Angeles;  $1,194  in  Chicago;  $1,447 
in  Philadelphia:  and  $984  in  Detroit. 

If  the  figures  hold  true  nationwide 
that  were  uncovered  in  the  DOT  study  of 
compensation  for  accident  victims  in  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area,  the  odds 
are  only  about  I  in  2  that  this  23- 
year-old  would  collect  1  cent  if  he  were 
Injured  in  an  accident. 

That  study  showed  that  families  of  99 
of  202  fatalities  received  nothing — sis  did 
more  than  9.000  of  2J  000  Injury  victims. 

In  that  study,  78  percent  of  the  eco- 
nomic loss  for  fatal  Injuries  were  com- 
pensated by  no  source — with  auto  Insur- 
ance compensating  for  only  6.8  of  Uie 
loss. 

Mr.  President,  the  Uniform  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Insurance  Act.  along  with  its  three 
companion  bills  which  I  introduce  today, 
would  eliminate  the  terrible  inequities 
and  wastefulness  of  the  present  system. 

First,  the  vast  majority  of  accident 
victims  would  be  compensated  totally  for 
their  economic  loss.  Further,  the  compen- 
sation is  paid  as  the  loss  occurs — not 
months  or  years  later. 

Under  this  plan,  generally  the  Insurer 
of  the  car  pays — without  the  waste  of 
time  and  money  to  assign  blame — for  all 
costs  for  medical,  rehabilitation  and  In- 
cidental expenses  not  covered  by  some 
other  source. 

The  only  limitation  on  reimbursement 
is  on  income  replacement. 

Here,  a  wage  earner  would  be  paid  85 
percent  of  his  lost  Income  or  $1,000  a 
month — whichever  is  lower — for  up  to  30 
months.  The  $1,000  a  month  cutoff  means 
that  at  least  85  percent  of  our  families 
would  get  full  compensation  for  the  30 
months.  The  bill  also  provides  a  cash 
payment  of  $30,000  for  the  dependents 


of  a  wage  earner  who  dies  as  a  result  of 
an  auto  accident.  See  tables  7  and  7a. 

This  allowance  for  lost  wages — which 
will  cover  all  but  a  small  percentage  of 
workers  until  they  are  able  to  return  to 
their  Jobs — overcomes  one  of  the  greatest 
failures  in  compensation  of  the  current 
system. 

The  remaining  victims  who  are  per- 
manently disabled  or  disfigured  still  may 
turn  to  the  courts  to  coUect  their  eco- 
nomic losses — including  "pain  and  suf- 
fering"— over  the  basic  benefits  of  the 
plan  as  under  the  current  tort  system. 

But,  handling  the  bulk  of  the  cases  on 
a  first-party  system — as  we  now  do  with 
accident  and  health,  life  or  homeowners 
insurance — would  result  in  more  benefits 
speedily  delivered,  and  would  take  a  fan- 
tastic burden  off  our  courts. 

Our  initial  calculations  demonstrate 
that  this  almost  total  compensation  sys- 
tem can  be  funded  without  increasing 
the  current  premiums.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  change  the  present  system  so 
that  moneys  paid  in  go  to  victims  Instead 
of  being  consumed  by  the  present  ex- 
tremely inefiSclent  system  itself. 

My  bill  also  wipes  out  another  inequity 
in  that — because  income  protection 
would  be  purchased  within  the  frame- 
work of  what  would  be  protected — the 
lower  income  policyholders  would  not  be 
the  ones  to  pay  the  higher  premiums. 

Obviously,  it  would  cost  less  to  protect 
incomes  of  $100  to  $150  a  week  than  $250 
to  $300.  So,  for  once,  the  $5,000  to  $7,500 
a  year  man  would  get  a  break. 

The  remaining  three  bills  I  Introduce 
today  would  clear  the  way  for  lowering 
insuran-ie  costs  without  lessening  total 
compensation.  These  bills  are  aimed  to 
encouraging  the  sale  of  group  auto  in- 
surance policies— conservatively  esti- 
mated to  bring  down  premiums  by  15 
percent. 

The  first  would  overturn  laws  and  reg- 
ulations in  the  35  States  which  now  pro- 
hibit the  sale  of  group  auto  policies.  The 
second  would  give  the  same  beneficial 
tax  treatment  to  employers'  contribu- 
tions now  given  to  similar  contributions 
to  accident  and  health  premlxims. 

The  third  would  clear  the  road  for 
labor  groups  to  bargain  for  group  auto 
policy  contributions  as  a  fringe  benefit — 
which  naturally  would  lower  consumer 
costs  for  this  Insurance  further. 

Further  reduction  in  premiums  would 
come  from  the  enactment  of  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Information  Act  which  I  will 
introduce  later  this  week.  This  bill  zeros 
in  on  cutting  the  costs  of  collision  and 
property  damage  sections  of  the  pre- 
mium. It  does  this  by  encouraging  pro- 
duction of  cars  likely  to  incur  fewer 
accidents  but  by  encouraging  production 
cutting  the  attractiveness  of  car  thefts. 

But  the  bill  also  would  lower  personal 
injury  premiums  not  only  by  lessening 
accidents  but  by  encouraging  production 
of  safer  cars. 

Mr.  President,  today,  as  I  said,  I  ask 
not  only  that  Congress  consider  reform 
of  the  auto  insurance  system  but  I  plead 
for  fast  and  effective  action. 

We  should  no  longer  tolerate  an  in- 
surance system  so  blatantly  imfalr  and 
unjust.  The  obligation  to  our  constituents 
requires  prompt  response. 


Mr.  President,  I  am  honored  and  de- 
lighted that  Senator  Magnuson  has 
agreed  to  cosponsor  this  legislation.  His 
interest  and  concern  in  this  area  has 
been  demonstrated  in  the  pstst — par- 
ticularly with  the  DOT  study  which  he 
instigated  and  monitored.  His  support 
is  most  valuable,  and  I  know  the  legis- 
lation will  benefit  from  his  interest.  Just 
how  deep  that  interest  is,  I  think  is 
demonstrated  in  the  fact  that  he  hopes 
to  open  auto  Insurance  hearings  within  a 
few  weeks  in  the  Commerce  Committee. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  an  article 
written  by  the  dlsinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnttson)  for  Trial 
magazine  which  discusses  auto  insurance 
reform  and  its  relation  to  health  care 
reform  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Forecast  in  Congress 

(By  U.S.  Senator  Warren  G.  Magnt'Son) 

Automobile  and  health  Insurance  reform 
will  be  twin  quests  of  the  92nd  Congress. 
No  two  Issues  affect  each  family  In  America 
so  profoundly.  Every  home  needs  protec- 
tion against  accident  and  disease  In  order  to 
meet  basic  health  care  needs  and  to  guard 
against  the  ugly  spectre  of  financial  ruin. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  which 
I  chair,  hM  received  a  summary  study  report 
on  the  Automobile  Compensation  System 
commissioned  by  Congress  more  than  two 
years  ago. 

The  testimony  of  Secretary  Volpe,  bal- 
anced as  it  was,  stands  as  an  Indictment  to 
the  present  automobile  compensation  system. 
Losses  from  automobile  accidents  each  year 
run  Into  the  tens  of  billions  of  dollars,  and 
yet  our  automobile  Insurance  system  pro- 
vides protection  for  only  45%  of  those  killed 
or  seriously  Injured. 

The  efficiency  of  our  present  system  Is  de- 
plorable. We  spend  two  dollars  In  the  sys- 
tem In  order  to  generate  one  dollar  of  bene- 
fits. Is  It  any  wonder  that  American  drivers 
are  decrying  the  high  cost  of  automobile  In- 
surance at  the  same  time  the  Insurance  In- 
dustry Is  complaining  about  Its  underwriting 
losses? 

There  Is  a  final  Indictment  of  our  auto- 
mobile compensation  system:  Nowhere  Is 
there  a  built-in  Impetus  for  reducing  the  In- 
cidents of  loss  by  designing  vehicles  which 
can  minimize  personal  Injury  and  property 
damage. 

Problems  In  the  health  insurance  field  par- 
allel shortcomings  of  the  automobile  com- 
pensation system. 

In  the  first  place,  public  or  private  Insur- 
ance mechanisms  cover  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  bllUons  of  dollars  of  annual  loss  re- 
sulting from  accident  and  disease.  Some  esti- 
mates place  the  existing  Insurance  cover- 
age at  35%  of  total  yearly  personal  health 
expenditures. 

The  efficiency  of  delivery  of  health  care 
payments  made  by  the  Insurance  mechanism 
are  considerably  better  than  the  payment  ef- 
ficiency of  automobile  Insurance. 

But  the  efficiency  of  delivery  of  health  care 
Itself  is  deplorable. 

At  present  this  country  has  a  virtual  "non- 
system"  for  the  delivery  of  medical  care.  And 
this  "nonsystem"  has  produced  the  current 
health  care  crises  characterized  by:  a  na- 
tional shortage  of  health  manpower  and  in- 
stitutions, and  rising  costs  which  are  pricing 
care  beyond  the  reach  of  a  significant  por- 
tion of  the  population.  Each  crisis  results 
from  inadequacies  In  the  organization  and 
delivery  of  health  care. 

Add  to  this  an  almost  total  failure  to  prac- 
tice  preventive   medicine    (to   reduce    lys- 
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tematlcally.  for  example,  the  Incidence  of 
Injury  from  the  household  products  we  use) . 
The  need  for  reform  becomes  obvious. 
Any  legislative  attack  on  the  present  In- 
adequacies In  our  automobile  and  health  In- 
surance systems  must  be  made  on  several 
fronts  simultaneously  If  this  country  Is  to 
escape  from  Us  present  mora&a. 

Let  me  briefly  sketch  out  what  attacks 
on  what  legislative  fronts  must  be  con- 
sidered : 

nrst,  automobile  and  health  Insurance 
must  both  expand  the  depth  and  breadth  of 
their  present  coverages. 

A  sound  automobile  compensation  system 
should  provide  Insurance  protection  for  all 
persons  exposed  to  Injury  from  automobiles; 
and  such  protection  should  at  least  Include 
recovery  for  economic  loss. 

A  national  health  insurance  program 
(whether  public,  private  or  a  combination 
thereof)  should  furnish  benefits  to  all  citi- 
zens— benefits  which  embrace  the  entire 
range  of  services  required  for  personal 
health,  including  services  for  the  prevention 
and  early  detection  of  disease,  for  the  care 
and  treatment  of  Illness,  and  for  medical 
rehabilitation. 

Having  provided  broad  Insurance  protec- 
tion through  private  and  public  Insurance 
mechanisms,  Congress  must  then  legislate 
on  a  second  front  so  as  to  permit  the  feasible 
financing  of  such  protection.  This  can  be 
accomplished  by  Improving  the  efllclency  of 
delivery  of  benefits  In  both  systems. 

That  delivery  of  automobile  Insurance 
benefits  must  be  expedited  Is  undebatable. 
We  cannot  afford  to  pay  two  dollars  to  gen- 
erate a  dollar's  worth  of  benefits;  we  must 
revise  the  delivery  system  so  that  only  a 
fraction  as  much  money  Is  needed  to  gen- 
erate the  same  amount  of  benefit. 

It  would  seem  that  such  vast  Improvement 
In  efficiency  could  only  be  realized  through 
basic  changes  in  the  present  payment  sys- 
tem— changes  In  determining  who  gets  paid 
and  how  much. 

Streamlining  the  health  oeae  delivery  sys- 
tem may  be  decidedly  more  complex  than 
streamlining  the  automobile  Insurance  sys- 
tem. Reform  of  the  health  care  delivery  sys- 
tem requires  both  improvement  In  the  pay- 
ment procedure  and  basic  changes  In  care  fa- 
cilities and  their  personnel. 

However,  mere  Improvement  In  the  efll- 
clency of  delivery  of  autooooblle  accident 
compensation  benefits  and  health  care  serv- 
ices will  not  win  the  coet  war. 

Fundamental  efforts  toward  reduction  of 
accident  loss  and  prevention  of  disease  must 
be  made. 

Automobiles  must  be  designed  In  such  a 
way  as  to  eliminate  serious  bodily  Injury  or 
ooatly  vehicle  repair  resulting  from  low-speed 
crashes. 

All-out  efforts  must  be  made  to  eliminate 
the  chronic  alcoholic  from  the  highways. 

Highway  systems  must  be  designed  in  such 
a  way  as  to  minimize  the  incidence  of  fatal- 
ity. 

Of  course,  there  la  a  nexus  between  auto  In- 
surance refoma  and  health  Insurance  reform. 
Reforms  In  the  health  delivery  system  will 
lead  to  loss  reductions  for  the  automobile 
compensation  system  by  reducing  medical 
costs  and  Improving  treatment  techniques. 
And  concentrated  medical  study  and  treat- 
ment of  alcoholism  may  do  much  to  remove 
chronic  alcoholics  from  our  highways. 

Here  again.  Improvements  in  auto  accident 
prevention  alone  will  not  sufilce.  Oreater 
strides  must  be  made  to  reduce  accidents  of 
all  kinds — particularly  thoee  Involving  house- 
hold products.  The  recent  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Product  Safety  esti- 
mates that  20  million  people  are  injured  each 
year  while  using  consumer  products.  A  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  might  do 
much  to  reduce  these  injurlea  and  thus  re- 
lieve the  health  care  system  to  some  extent 


A  host  of  other  preventive  health  care 
approaches  could  reduce  the  total  health 
costs  to  the  people  of  this  country. 

Trial  lawyers  can  make  a  positive 
contribution  to  Congress'  Insurance  reform 
endeavors.  They  can  litigate  f>ersonal  injury 
cases  resulting  from  defectively  designed 
products,  thereby  providing  Incentives  for 
Improved  product  safety  design.  Moreover, 
they  can  acknowledge  the  Inefficiency  of  the 
present  tort  liability  system  which  allocates 
on  a  "chance"  rather  than  "Insurance"  basis 
benefits  to  victims  of  auto  accidents. 

Basic  automobile  Insurance  reform,  which 
expands  coverage  to  Indemnify  all  economic 
loss  (at  least)  while  simultaneously  improv- 
ing the  cost  of  delivering  these  benefits,  will 
be  difficult  to  realize  within  the  present 
tort-oriented  system. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
four  bills;  the  several  tables  I  have 
identified ;  correspondence  between  Prof. 
Samuel  Loescher  of  the  University  of 
Indiana  and  member  of  the  Economic 
Regulation  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  Auto 
Insurance  Study,  and  Secretary  Volpe  of 
DOT;  related  newspaper  editorials  and 
articles,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
s.  945 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Uniform  Motor 
Vehicle  Insurance  Act." 

DETiNrnoNS 

Ssc.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "motor  vehicle"  means  any 
vehicle  driven  or  drawn  by  electrical  or  me- 
chanical power  manufactured  primarily  for 
use  on  the  public  streets,  roads,  and  high- 
ways, except  any  vehicles  operated  exclu- 
sively on  a  rail  or  rails. 

(3)  (A)  The  term  "Insured  motor  vehicle" 
means  a  motor  vehicle  Insured  under  a  pol- 
icy of  Insurance  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  section  6  under  this  Act. 

(B)  The  term  "uninsured  motor  vehicle" 
means  a  motor  vehicle  with  respect  to  which 
Insurance  provided  under  section  6  of  this 
Act  Is  not  applicable  at  the  time  of  the  acci- 
dent, or  with  respect  to  which  the  Insiuer 
nominally  providing  such  insurance  denies 
coverage,  or  is  financially  unable  to  fulfill 
Its  obligations. 

(3)  The  term  "owner"  means  a  person  who 
holds  the  legal  title  to  a  motor  vehicle  as 
defined  In  subaectlon  (1)  of  this  section,  or 
In  the  event  a  motor  vehicle  is  the  subject 
of  a  security  agreement  or  lease  with  option 
to  purchase  with  the  debtor  or  lessee  having 
the  right  to  possession,  then  the  debtor  or 
leasee  shall  be  deemed  the  owner  for  the 
purpose  of  this  Act. 

(4)  The  term  "person"  means  any  indi- 
vidual, partnership,  corporation,  association, 
trust,  syndicate,  or  other  entity. 

(6)  The  term  "insurer"  means  any  enter- 
prise engaged  in  the  business  of  Issuing  mo- 
tor vehicle  Insurance  policies. 

(6)  "Operation  or  use  of  a  motor  vehicle" 
Includes  loading  or  unloading  the  vehicle, 
but  does  not  include  conduct  within  the 
course  of  a  business  of  repairing,  serving,  or 
otherwise  maintaining  vehicles  unless  the 
conduct  occurs  outside  the  business  prem- 
ises, 

(7)  The  term  "motor  vehicle  accident" 
means  a  specifically  unexpected  occurrence 
arising  out  of  the  operation  or  use  of  a  mo- 
tor vehicle  as  a  motor  vehicle. 

(8)  The  term  "injury"  means  bodily  in- 


Jixry,  catastrophic  harm,  sickness  or  disease 
caused  by  motor  vehicle  accident  while  in  or 
upon  or  entering  into  or  alighting  from,  or 
through  being  struck  by,  a  motor  vehicle 

(9)  The  term  "catastrophic  harm"  means 
permanent  and  total  dlsablUty  (including 
death  at  any  time  resulting  from  injury)  or 
permanent  and  partial  disability  of  70  per- 
cent or  more.  The  term  "catastrophic  harm" 
Includes  disfigurement  that  is  permanent,  se- 
vere and  irreparable. 

(10)  The  term  "economic  loss"  means  in 
the  case  of  injury  or  death : 

(A)  all  appropriate  and  reasonable  ex- 
penses necessarily  incurred  for  medical,  hos- 
pital, surgical,  professional  nursing,  dental 
ambulance,  and  prosthetic  services; 

(B)  all  appropriate  and  reasonable  ex- 
penses necessarily  Incurred  for  physical  and 
occupational  therapy  and  rehabilitation; 

(C)  an  amount  equal  to  85  percent  of  the 
monthly  earnings  at  the  time  of  the  Injury 
or  $1,000,  whichever  is  less,  for  as  long  s 
period  as  the  Injury  causes  the  inability  to 
engage  In  gainful  activity  substantially  the 
same  or  similar  to  that  engaged  In  prior  to 
the  injury:  Provided,  however.  That  In  the 
case  of  injury  such  period  shall  not  exceed 
thirty  months,  and  that  In  the  case  of  death. 
an  amount  which  shall  not  exceed  $30,000; 

(D)  all  appropriate  and  reasonable  ex- 
penses necessarily  incurred  as  a  result  of 
such  Injury,  Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
expenses  Incurred  in  obtaining  services  In 
substitution  of  those  that  the  Injured  per- 
son would  have  performed  for  the  benefit  of 
himself  or  his  family. 

(11)  The  term  "earnings"  means  the  pay 
or  wages  of  an  employee  before  any  deduc- 
tions, and  the  reasonable  value  of  the  services 
of  a  self-employed  person  before  any  deduc- 
tions. 

(A)  "Monthly  earnings  at  the  time  of  the 
injury"  shall  be  deemed  to  be  one-twelfth 
of  the  average  annual  earnings  at  that  time. 
If  earnings  are  received  on  a  weekly  basis, 
the  weekly  equivalent  of  the  monthly  earn- 
ings is  deemed  one  fifty-second  of  the  aver- 
age annual  earnings. 

(B)  Average  annual  earnings  are  deter- 
mined as  follows : 

(1)  If  the  person  worked  In  the  employ- 
ment or  self-employment  In  which  he  was 
employed  or  self-employed  at  the  time  of  hu 
Injury  during  substantially  the  whole  year 
immediately  preceding  the  injury  and  the 
employment  was  in  a  position,  or  the  self- 
employment  was  of  such  nature,  that  an 
annual  rate  of  pay — 

(I)  was  fixed,  the  average  annual  earnings 
are  the  annual  rate  of  pay;  or 

(II)  was  not  fixed,  the  average  annual 
esirnings  are  the  product  obtained  by  multi- 
plying his  dally  earnings,  or  the  average 
thereof  If  the  dally  earnings  have  fiuctuated, 
by  300  If  he  was  employed  or  self-employed 
on  the  basis  of  a  6-day  workweek,  380  if  em- 
ployed, or  self-employed  on  the  basis  of  a 
6 '4 -day  workweek,  and  380  if  employed  or 
self-employed  on  a  basis  of  a  6-day  work- 
week. 

UD  If  the  person  did  not  work  in  the  em- 
ployment or  the  self-employment  In  which 
he  was  employed  or  self-employed  at  the 
time  of  his  Injury  substantially  the  whole 
year  immediately  preceding  the  Injury,  but 
the  employment  or  self-employment  would 
have  afforded  employment  or  self-employ- 
ment for  substantially  a  whole  year,  the  aver- 
age annual  earnings  are  a  sum  equal  to  the 
average  annual  earnings  of  an  employee  or 
self-employed  person  of  the  same  class  work- 
ing substantially  the  whole  Inrunedlately 
preceding  year  In  the  same  or  similar  em- 
ployment or  self-employment  In  the  same 
or  neighboring  place  as  determined  under 
subsection   (11)  (B)(1)    of  this  section. 

(13)  The  term  "net  economic  loss"  means, 
in  the  case  of  Injury  or  death  "economic 
lose"  reduced  (but  not  below  zero)  by  the 
amoimt  of: 


(A)  any  benefit  or  payment  received,  or 
entitled  to  be  received,  for  losses  resulting 
from  such  injury  or  death  xmder  any  prl- 
TSte  or  public  Insurance  or  plan  or  other 
(ource  of  benefits:  Except,  benefit  or  pay- 
ment received,  or  entitled  to  be  received — 

(I)  in  discharge  of  familial  obligations  of 
(upport; 

(II)  by  way  of  succession  at  death; 
(ill)  as  proceeds  of  life  Insurance; 
(Iv)  as  gratiilties; 

(v)  as  proceeds  of  any  private  or  public  In- 
surance or  plan  or  other  source  of  benefits 
containing  explicit  provisions  making  its 
benefits  supplemental  to  thoee  paid  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  6(a) 
of  this  Act. 

(I)  If  any  private  or  public  Insurance  or 
plan  or  other  source  of  benefits  does  not 
provide  that  Its  benefits  shall  be  supple- 
mental to  those  under  section  6(a)  of  this 
Act,  or  that  the  benefits  under  said  section 
S(a)  shall  be  deducted  from  its  benefits, 
economic  loss  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount 
of  any  benefit  or  payment  received,  or  en- 
titled to  be  received,  from  such  private  or 
public  Insurance  or  plan  or  other  source  of 
benefits. 

(13)  The  term  "without  regard  to  fault" 
means  Irrespective  of  fault  as  a  cause  of 
Injury  or  death,  and  without  application  of 
the  principle  of  liability  based  on  negligence. 

(14)  The  term  "Interstate  commerce" 
means  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several 
states,  or  between  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  any  possession  of  the  United  States  and 
any  state  or  other  possession,  or  within  the 
District  of  Ck)lumbla. 

(15)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation. 

(18)  The  term  "State"  means  any  state 
or  possession  of  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

coNomoNS  or  operation:  axciSTRATioN  and 
FExa 

Sec.  3.  (a)  After  the  effective  date  of  this 
section,  no  person  shall  register  nor  know- 
ingly operate  or  use  a  motor  vehicle  as  de- 
fined in  section  2(1)  of  this  Act  upon  the 
public  streets,  roads,  and  highways  of  any 
State  at  any  time  unless — 

(I)  Such  motor  vehicle  is  Insured  under 
a  policy  of  insurance  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  section  6  of  this  Act.  pursuant 
to  such  rules  and  regulation  (Including  those 
determining  the  manner  and  term  of  proof 
of  such  Insurance)  as  the  Secretary  shall 
lawfully  prescribe. 

(A)  The  requirements  of  this  section  may 
be  satisfied  by  any  person  by  providing  a 
surety  bond,  proof  of  qualifications  as  a  self- 
Insurer,  or  other  securities  affording  security 
substantially  equivalent  to  that  afforded  un- 
der section  5  of  this  Act.  as  determined  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  No  State  shall  require  the  purchase  or 
acquisition  of  Insurance  or  any  other  security 
as  a  condition  to  the  operation  or  use  of  any 
motor  vehicle  upon  the  public  streets,  roads, 
and  highways  of  such  State,  other  than  the 
insurance  required  under  section  5  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  and  sec- 
tion 4  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  one  year 
snd  six  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(d)  Any  person  who  knowingly  violates  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
•hall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof.  shaU  be  punUhed  by  a 
fine  not  to  exceed  81.000  or  Imprisonment  for 
s  period  of  not  to  exceed  one  year,  or  both. 
ton  xxemption:  liabiutt  for  catastxophic 

HARM 

S«c.  4.  No  owner,  operator  or  user  of  an 
Insured  motor  vehicle  shall  be  Uable  for  tort 
damages  of  any  nature  occasioned  by  bodily 
Injuries  arising  out  of  the  negligent  opera- 


tion or  use  of  such  vehicle  except  In  cases  of 
catastrophic  harm.  In  such  cases  there  may 
be  a  recovery  for  economic  loss  In  excess  of 
that  received,  or  entitled  to  be  received  under 
this  Act.  as  well  as  for  other  elements  of 
damage. 

INSUBANCE    REQtnREMENTS 

Sec.  5.  In  order  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  section  3(a)  and  (b)  of  this  Act,  an  Insur- 
ance policy  shall  provide — 

(a)  Net  economic  loss  benefits  for  injury 
and  death  as  follows : 

(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  para- 
graph (3) .  the  insurer  shall  pay,  without  re- 
gard to  fault,  to  any  person,  Including  the 
owner,  operator  or  user  of  an  Insured  motor 
vehicle,  an  amount  equal  to  the  net  economic 
loss  sustained  by  such  person  for  injury  as 
defined  In  section  2  (7)   of  this  Act. 

(2)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  para- 
graph (3),  the  Insurer  shall  pay,  without 
regard  to  fault,  to  the  legal  representative 
of  any  person.  Including  the  owner,  opera- 
tor, or  user  of  an  Insured  motor  vehicle, 
whose  death  is  the  result  of  injury,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  surviving  spouse  and  any 
dependent  (as  defined  In  section  152  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954)  of  such 
person,  an  amount  equal  to  the  net  economic 
loss  sustained  by  such  spouse  and  depend- 
ent as  a  result  of  the  death  of  such  person; 

(3)  No  payment  shall  be  made  for  net 
economic  loss  sustained  by — 

(A)  the  occupants  of  another  motor  ve- 
hicle; or 

(B)  the  operator  or  user  of  a  motor  ve- 
hicle while  conamlttlng  a  felony,  or  oper- 
ating or  using  with  the  specific  Intent  of 
causing  Injury  or  damage,  or  operating  or 
using  a  motor  vehicle  as  a  converter  with- 
out a  good  faith  belief  that  he  is  legally  en- 
titled to  operate  or  use  such  vehicle. 

(4)  Payments  for  net  economic  loss  shall 
be  made  as  such  loss  is  Incurred  except  that 
In  the  case  of  death,  payment  for  such  loss 
shall  be  made  immediately:  Provided,  That 
amounts  of  net  economic  loss  unpaid  thirty 
days  after  the  Insurer  has  received  reasonable 
proof  of  the  fact  and  amotint  of  loss  real- 
ized, and  demand  for  payment  thereof,  shall 
thereafter  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  2  per 
centum  per  month. 

(5)  A  claim  for  net  economic  loss  based 
upon  injury  or  death  to  a  person  who  Is  not 
an  occupant  of  any  motor  vehicle  involved  in 
an  accident  may  be  made  against  the  Insurer 
of  any  Involved  vehicle:  Provided,  That  the 
Insurer  against  whom  the  claim  is  asserted 
shall  process  and  pay  the  claim  as  if  wholly 
responsible:  Provided,  hoicever.  That  such 
Insurer  Is  thereafter  entitled  to  recover  from 
the  insurers  of  all  other  Involved  vehicles 
proportionate  contribution  for  the  benefits 
paid  and  the  costs  of  processing  the  claim. 

(6)  Net  economic  lose  sustained  by  any 
occupant,  operator,  or  user  of  a  commercial 
motor  vehicle  shall  be  paid  by  the  Insurer 
of  such  commercial  motor  vehicle. 

(7)  (A)  When  one  or  more  of  the  motor 
vehicles  involved  In  an  accident  is  larger 
than  an  ordinary  passenger  automobile,  the 
Insurer  of  the  larger  vehicle  shall  be  resjwn- 
slble  for  a  percentage  of  any  net  economic 
loss  paid  to  occupants  Involved  in  the 
accident. 

(1)  For  the  purpose  of  subsection  (a)(7) 
(A)  and  (a)  (7)(B)  of  this  section,  the  term 
"ordinary  passenger  automobile"  means  any 
motor  vehicle  (Including  a  motorcycle  or 
motorscooter )  used  primarily  for  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers,  having  a  seating  ca- 
pacity of  less  than  10  passengers,  having  two 
or  less  axles,  and  weighing,  without  cargo 
or  passengers,   less   than  6,000   pounds. 

(B)  The  Secretary  shall  classify,  by  rules 
and  regulations  under  the  procedures  estab- 
lished in  section  4  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act,  as  amended  (60  Stat.  237; 
5  U.S.C.  653),  all  motor  vehicles  larger  than 
ordinary  passenger  automobiles  into  reason- 
able categories,  and  shall  assign  to  each  cate- 


gory a  percentage  of  responsibility  for  net 
economic  loss  sustained  by  occupants  of  oth- 
er vehicles:  Provided,  That  such  classifica- 
tions and  percentages  of  responsibility  shall 
be  based  upon  the  increased  severity  of  In- 
Jury,  caused  by  large  vealcles  In  comparison 
to  ordinary  passenger  automobiles :  Provided, 
further.  That  if  a  larger  vehicle  Is  liable  for 
more  than  70  per  centum  of  the  net  eco- 
nomic loss,  such  Insurer  may  control  the 
processing  of  any  claims  for  such  loss  and 
be  entitled  to  obtain  contribution  from  In- 
surers liable  for  the  remainder  of  the 
benefits. 

(b)  Optional  catastrophic  harm  Insurauce 
as  follows — 

(1)  At  the  option  of  the  Insured,  the  In- 
surer shall  offer  a  provision  for  legal  Uabll- 
Ity  for  catastrophic  barm  arising  out  of  the 
negligent  operation  or  use  of  a  motor  vehicle, 
to  a  limit  of,  at  least  $50,000  for  any  one  per- 
son, and  $300,000  for  all  persons  in  any  one 
accident;  and,  at  the  option  of  the  Insured, 
the  Insurer  shall  offer  a  provision  undertak- 
ing to  pay  to  the  Insured  all  sums,  not  In  ex- 
cess of  the  limits  of  liability  provided  by  the 
Insured's  liability  insurance,  which  such  In- 
sured Is  legally  entitled  to  recover  as  dam- 
ages for  catastrophic  harm  arising  out  of 
operation  or  use  of  any  uninsured  motor  ve- 
hicle. 

(c)  Any  such  policy  of  Insurance  described 
in  this  section  may  contain — 

(1)  additional  coverages  and  benefits  with 
respect  to  any  injury,  death,  property  dam- 
age, or  any  other  loss  from  motor  vehicle 
accidents; 

(3)  terms,  conditions,  exclusions  and  de- 
ductible clauses;  consistent  with  the  re- 
quired provisions  of  such  i>ollcy  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary,  who  shall  only  approve 
terms,  conditions,  exclusions,  deductible 
clauses,  coverages,  and  benefits  which  are 
fair  and  equitable,  and  which  limit  the  va- 
riety of  coverages  available  so  as  to  give 
buyers  of  insurance  reasonable  opportunity 
to  compare  the  cost  of  Insuring  with  various 
Insurers. 

(d)(1)  An  application  for  a  policy  of  In- 
surance which  meets  the  reqlrements  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  may  not  be  re- 
jected by  an  insurer,  nor  shall  such  policy  of 
Insurance  once  issued,  be  canceled  or  re- 
fused renewal,  by  an  Insurer  except  for  (A) 
suspension  or  revocation  of  the  license  of  an 
owner  or  principal  operator  to  operate  a  mo- 
tor vehicle,  or  (B)  fallTire  to  pay  the  pre- 
mium for  such  policy  after  reasonable  de- 
mand therefor:  Provided.  That  twenty  days 
written  notice  la  given  to  the  Insured  with 
respect  to  paragraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  this 
subsection. 

(2)  An  Insurer  may  reject  or  refuse  to  ac- 
cept additional  applications  for,  or  policies  of, 
Insurance  which  meet  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  If  the  domicil- 
iary State  supervisory  authority  of  such  In- 
surer deems  in  writing  that  the  solvency  of 
such  Insurer  would  be  impaired  by  the  writ- 
ing of  additional  policies  of  such  insur- 
ance. 

(3)  Whoever  knowingly  violates,  or  con- 
spires to  violate,  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (d)  (1)  of  this  section  shall  be  gruilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed 
$1 .000  for  each  violation. 

UNIFORM    STATISTICAL    PLAN    AND   PRICK 
INFORMATION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Insurers  and  State  insur- 
ance supervisory  authorities,  promulgate  a 
common,  uniform  statistical  plan  for  the  al- 
location and  compilation  of  claims  and  loss 
experience  data  for  each  coverage  under  sec- 
tion 6  of  this  Act,  and  upon  promulgation, 
such  plan  shall  be  followed  by  every  insurer 
writing  pKJiicies  of  Insurance  which  meet  the 
requirements  of  section  6  of  this  Act.  and  by 
every  rating  or  advisory  orgaxUzation  or  sta- 
tistical agent  named  by  any  such  Insurer 
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to  gather,  compile,  or  report  claims  and  loea 
experience  data. 

(b)  Such  statistical  plan  shall  contain  data 
pertaining  to  the  claims  and  loss  experience 
for  the  classes  of  risk  In  each  rating  territory 
within  each  coverage  under  section  5  of  this 
Act;  Provided,  however.  That  such  statistical 
plan  shall  not  contain  data  pertaining  to  ex- 
penses for  adjusting  losses,  underwriting  ex- 
penses, general  administration  expenses,  or 
any  other  expense  experience  for  any  class  of 
risk  in  each  rating  territory  within  the  cov- 
erages under  section  8  of  this  Act:  Provided 
further.  That  In  carrying  out  the  provlslona 
of  this  section,  no  Insurer,  rating,  or  advisory 
organization,  or  statistical  agent,  or  any 
other  association  of  insurers,  shall  pool,  or 
In  any  manner  combine,  any  such  expenses 
or  expense  experience,  or  otherwise  act  In 
concert  with  respect  thereto. 

(c)  Every  insurer  writing  policies  of  In- 
surance which  meet  the  requirements  of 
section  5  of  this  Act,  and  every  rating  or  ad- 
visory organization  or  statistical  agent  named 
by  such  Insurer  to  gather  or  compile  claims 
and  loss  experience  data,  shaU  report  such 
data  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
statistical  plan  required  by  this  section  at 
•uch  times  and  In  such  manner  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  by  rules  and  regulations  lawfully 
prescribe. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  require  standard 
uniform  and  standard  minirrmi — 

(1)  policy  provisions  for  each  coverage 
xmder  section  5  of  this  Act; 

(2)  classes  of  risk  and  rating  territories  for 
each  coverage  under  section  5  of  this  Act; 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the 
statistical  plan  required  by   this  section. 

(e)  Every  insurer  writing  policies  of  In- 
surance which  meet  the  requirement*  of  sec- 
tion 5  of  this  Act  shall  provide  the  Secretary 
with  the  actual  rate  of  premium  being 
charged  for  each  class  of  risk  in  each  rating 
territory  within  each  coverage  under  section 
S  of  this  Act  at  such  times  and  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  Secretary  shall  by  rules  and  regu- 
lations prescribe. 

(f)  The  Secretary  may.  after  consultation 
with  the  Insurers  and  State  Insurance  super- 
visory authorities,  appoint  a  statistical  agent 
or  agents,  to  receive,  gather,  compile,  report 
and  analyze  the  claims  and  loss  experience 
data,  and  actual  rates  or  premiums,  specified 
In  subeectlona  (c)  and  (e)  of  this  section. 

(g)  From  time  to  time,  but  not  lass  than 
semiannually,  the  Secretary  shall  analyse  and 
freely  and  fully  make  available  to  the  State 
Insurance  supervisory  authorities  and  to  the 
general  public,  with  respect  to  every  insiirer 
writing  policies  of  insurance  which  meet  the 
requirements  of  secUon  5  of  this  Act.  a  com- 
parison of  such  Insurer's  indicated  rate  based 
upon  the  claims  and  loss  experience  data  for 
each  class  of  risk  in  each  rating  territory 
within  each  covers^  with  the  actxuU  rate  or 
premliim  being  charged  by  the  Insurer  for 
such  class  of  rlak  In  each  rating  territory 
wltliln  such  coverage.  The  claims  and  loss 
experience  data,  and  actual  rates  or  pre- 
miums specified  In  subaectioin  (c)  and  (e)  of 
this  section  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
general  public  at  such  times  and  In  ruoh 
manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  by  rules  and 
regulations  prescribe. 

(h)  Any  Insurer  writing  policies  ot  In- 
siirance  which  meet  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 8  of  this  Act,  or  any  rating  or  advisory 
organization  or  statistical  agent  named  by 
any  such  lns\irer  to  gather,  compile  or  report 
claims  and  lose  experience  data,  who  wiUfuUT 
faUsto: 

( 1 )  follow  the  statistical  plan  promulgated 
In  accordance  with  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
of  this  section,  or 

(2)  observe  the  prohibition  in  subsectloa 
(b)  of  this  section  against  pooling,  or  in  any 
manner  combining  expense  experience,  or 

(3)  report  to  the  Secretary,  of  his  statisti- 
cal agent  or  agents,  the  claims  and 
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pertence  data  as  required  In  subsections  (c) 
and  (f )  of  this  section,  or 

(4)  follow  any  standard  uniform  or  stand- 
ard minimal  policy  provisions  or  classes  of 
risk  promtilgated  by  the  Secretary  as  re- 
quired In  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  or 

(5)  provide  the  Secretary,  or  his  statisti- 
cal agent  or  agents,  with  the  actual  rate  or 
premium  being  charged  for  each  class  of 
risk  In  each  rating  territory  within  such  cov- 
erage as  required  In  subsections  (e)  and  (f) 
of  this  section. 

shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon 
conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  not  to  exceed  $5,000  for  each  violation. 

ASSICNKD    CXAIMS   PLAN 

Organization  arid  maintenance 
Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  insurers  and  State  In- 
surance supervisory  authorities,  organize  an 
assigned  claims  bureau  and  assigned  claims 
plan  in  each  State.  Upon  organization,  each 
such  bureau  and  plan  shall  be  maintained, 
subject  to  regulation  by  the  applicable  SUte 
Insurance  supervisory  authority,  by  the  in- 
surers writing  policies  of  Insurance  under 
section  5  of  this  Act  In  such  State.  In  defaiilt 
of  the  continued  maintenance  of  an  assigned 
claims  bureau  and  assigned  claims  plan  In 
any  State  In  a  manner  considered  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  main- 
tain such  bureau  and  plan. 

Coaf  3  of  operation 

(b)  The  costs  incurred  In  the  operation  of 
each  assigned  claims  bureau  and  assigned 
claims  plan  shall  be  assessed  against  in- 
surers in  each  State  by  the  applicable  State 
Insurance  supervisory  authority  according  to 
rules  and  regulations  that  assure  fair  alloca- 
tions among  such  Insurers  writing  policies 
of  Insurance  under  section  6  of  this  Act  in 
the  State,  on  a  basis  reasonably  related  to 
the  volume  of  insurance  under  subsection 
(a)  of  section  6  of  this  Act. 

Insurers  required  to  participate 

(c)  Every  insurer  writing  policies  of  in- 
surance under  section  5  of  this  Act  is  re- 
quired to  participate  In  the  assigned  claims 
bureau  and  assigned  claims  plan  In  each 
and  every  State  In  which  such  Insurer  is  au- 
thorized to  write  such  policies  of  Insurance. 
Persons  entitled  to  claim  through  assigyied 

claims  plan:  Benefits  to  which  entitled 

(d)  Except  as  provided  In  subseoUon  (e) 
of  this  section,  each  person  sustaining  In- 
Jury  (as  defined  In  section  2(7)  of  this  Act) 
may  obtain  the  insurance  benefits  under 
subsection  (a)  of  secUon  5  of  this  Act 
through  the  assigned  claims  bureau  and  as- 
signed claims  plan  In  the  State  in  which 
such  person  resides  If — 

(1)  no  such  Insurance  benefits  are  appli- 
cable to  the  Injury  or  death;  or 

(2)  no  such  Insurance  benefits  applicable 
to  the  injury  or  death  can  be  identified;  or 

(3)  the  only  identifiable  Insurance  benefits 
under  subsection  (a)  of  section  6  of  this 
Act  applicable  to  the  injtiry  or  death  are, 
because  of  nnanclal  Inability  of  one  or  more 
Insurers  to  fulfiU  their  obUgatlons,  inade- 
quate to  provide  such  benefits. 

Persons  disqualified  from  receiving  benefits 

(e)  A  person  shall  be  disqualified  from  re- 
ceiving benefits  through  any  assigned  claims 
bureau  and  assigned  claims  plan  established 
pursuant  to  this  Act  if — 

(1)  such  person  is  disqualified  under  sec- 
tion 5(a)(8)(B)  of  this  Act  from  receiving 
the  insurance  benefits  under  section  5(a)  of 
this  Act.  or 

(2)  such  person  is  the  owner  or  registrant 
of  a  motor  vehicle  which  was  not  insured 
under  section  5(a)  of  thU  Act  at  the  time  of 
its  involvement  in  the  accident  out  of  which 
such  person's  injury  arose. 

(f)  A  claim  or  claims  arising  from  Injury 
or  death  to  one  person  stistalned  In  one  ac- 


cident and  brought  through  the  applicable 
assigned  claims  plan  shall  be  assigned  to 
one  Insurer,  or  to  the  applicable  assigned 
claims  bureau,  which  after  such  assignment 
shall  have  rights  and  obligations  as  if  hav- 
Ing  issued  a  policy  of  Insurance  containing 
the  benefits  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
5  of  this  Act. 

Principle  of  asHgnment 
(g)  The  assignment  of  claims  shall  be 
made  according  to  rules  and  regulations  that 
assure  fair  allocation  of  the  burden  of  as- 
signed claims  among  Instirers  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  particular  State  on  a  basis  rea- 
sonably related  to  the  volume  of  insurance 
written  under  subsection  (a)  of  section  5 
of  this  Act. 

Notification  of  Bureau  by  claimant  for 
assignment  of  his  claim 
(h)  A  person  or  his  legal  representative 
claiming  through  an  assigned  claims  plan 
shall  notify  the  applicable  bureau  of  his  claim 
within  the  time  that  would  have  been  al- 
lowed for  filing  an  action  for  the  Insurance 
benefits  under  subsection  (a)  of  section  5 
of  this  Act  had  there  been  In  effect  Identin- 
able  coverage  applicable  to  the  claim.  The 
Bureau  shall  promptly  assign  the  claim  and 
notify  the  claimant  of  the  identity  and  ad- 
dress of  the  Insurer  to  which  the  claim  Is 
assigned,  or  of  the  bureau  If  the  claim  is 
assigned  to  It.  No  action  by  the  claimant 
■gainst  the  Insurer  to  which  his  claim  Is  as- 
signed, or  against  the  bureau  If  the  claim  Is 
assigned  to  it.  shall  be  commenced  later  than 
sixty  days  after  receipt  of  notice  of  the  as- 
signment or  the  last  date  on  which  the  action 
might  have  been  commenced  had  it  been 
against  the  insurer  of  Identifiable  coverage 
applicable  to  the  claim,  whichever  Is  later. 

Costs  of  assigned  claims  plan 
(1)  All  reasonable  and  necessary  costs  in- 
curred In  the  handling  and  disposition  of 
assigned  claims.  Including  amount  paid  pur- 
suant to  assessments  under  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  may  be  considered  In  making 
or  regulating  rates  for  the  Insurance  under 
subsection  (a)  of  secUon  5  of  this  Act:  Pro- 
vided.  however.  That  If  such  costs  are  con- 
sidered In  the  rates  or  premiums  for  such 
Insurance,  the  pure  loss  portion  of  such  costs 
shall  be  reported  separately  under  the  uni- 
form statistical  plan  provided  for  by  section 
6  of  this  Act,  and  that  portion  of  the  actual 
rate  or  premium  being  charged  for  such  In- 
surance attributable  to  the  entire  amount  of 
such  costs  incurred  in  the  handling  and  dis- 
position of  assigned  claims  shall  be  reported 
separately  under  subsection  (e)  of  section  fl 
of  this  Act. 

Reimbursement 
(])  An  Insurer  who  makes  an  assigned 
claims  payment  shall  be  reimbursed,  without 
regard  to  fault,  by  the  owner  or  registrant 
of  a  motor  vehicle  which  was  not  Insured 
under  section  5(a)  of  this  Act  at  the  time 
of  the  accident  out  of  which  such  assigned 
claim  arose. 

IMSURKRS'   rRAtrntJl-EN-T   OR   ASBFrRART 
DXIfTAL    CLAIMS 

Sec.  8.  Within  the  discretion  of  any  court, 
a  person  making  claim  under  a  policy  of  In- 
surance which  meets  the  reqtilrements  of 
section  5  of  this  Act  may  be  allowed  an  award 
of  a  reasonable  sum  for  attorney's  fee  and 
all  reasonable  costs  of  suit  where  the  In- 
surer's derUal  of  all  or  part  of  the  claim  was 
fraudulent  or  so  arbitrary  as  to  have  no 
reasonable  foundation. 

nUtTDTJLXNT  OR  EXCESSrVE  CLAIMS 

Sec.  9.  Within  the  dlscretton  of  any  court, 
an  insurer  or  any  person  who  qualified  as  a 
self-insurer  under  paragraph  (A)  of  section 
3(a)  (I)  may  be  allowed  an  award  of  a  rea- 
sonable Slim  as  attorney's  fee  and  all  reason- 
able costs  of  suit  for  its  defense  against  a 
person  making  claim  against  such  Insurer  or 
self-insurer  where  such  claim  was  fraudu- 
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lent  or  so  excessive  as  to  have  no  reasonable 
toundatlon.  and  such  attorney's  fee  and  all 
luch  reasonable  costs  of  suit  so  awarded  may 
be  treated  as  an  offset  against  any  benefits 
due  or  to   become  due   to   such   person. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  10.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
and  fulfill  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary shall — 

(a)  consult  with  representatives  of  State 
agencies  charged  with  the  regulation  of  the 
business  of  Insurance,  representatives  of  the 
private  insurance  business,  and  such  other 
persons,  organizations,  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal,  SUte,  or  local  governments  as  he 
deems  necessary;  and 

(b)  make,  promulgate,  amend,  and  repeal 
such  rules  and  regulations  under  the  pro- 
cedure established  In  section  4  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act,  as  amended  (60  Stat. 
287;  6  U.S.C.  663),  as  he  deems  necessary. 

AUTHORIZATION   AND   APPROPRIATION 

Sec.  11.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  Includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  the  appointment  of 
a  statistical  agent  or  agents,  and  the  orga- 
nization of  an  assigned  claims  bureau  and  as- 
signed claim  plan  in  each  State. 

SEPARABILITY  CLAUSE 

Sec  12.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  Is  de- 
clared unconstitutional,  or  the  applicability 
thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstance  Is 
held  invalid,  the  constitutionality  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Act  and  the  appUcablUty 
thereof  to  other  persons  and  circumstances 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

ETFECTIVX  DATE 

Sec.  13.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment. 


S.946 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Motor  Vehicle  Oroup 
Insurance  Act." 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Instirer"  means  any  enter- 
prise engaged  In  the  business  of  Issuing  or 
reinsuring  motor  vehicle  Insurance  policies 
m  Interstate  commerce  or  engaged  In  the 
business  of  Issuing  motor  vehicle  insurance 
that  is  reinsured  (in  whole  or  In  part)  In 
Interstate  commerce. 

(2)  The  term  "group  Insurance"  means 
any  plan  of  motor  vehicle  insurance  offered 
or  provided  to  members  of  a  group  not  or- 
ganized solely  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing Insurance,  under  the  terms  of  a  master 
policy  or  operating  agreement  between  an 
Insurer  and  the  group  sponsor,  and  incor- 
porating group  average  rating,  guaranteed  is- 
sue with  or  without  minimum  eligibility 
requirements,  group  experience  rating,  em- 
ployer contributions,  or  any  other  benefit 
to  the  members  as  instireds  that  they  may 
be  unable  to  obtain  in  the  ordinary  chan- 
nels of  Insurance  marketing  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis.  The  term  "group  sponsor" 
means  the  employer  or  other  representative 
entity  of  an  employment-based  group  or  the 
administrative  representative  of  any  other 
type  of  group. 

(3)  The  term  "Interstate  commerce"  means 
trade  or  commerce  among  the  several  States, 
or  between  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any 
possession  of  the  United  States  and  any 
State  or  other  possession,  or  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

(4)  The  term  "State"  means  any  State  or 
possession  of  the  United  States,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

(6)  The  term  "Attorney  General"  means 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  of  the  United  States. 


RXMOVINO    RBSTBICnONS    OH   CROUP   INSURANCE 

Sec.  3.  (a)  No  State  shall — 

(1)  Prohibit,  Inhibit,  restrict,  or  condition, 
by  means  of  fictitious  group  statutes  or  reg- 
ulations, agency  licensing  requirements,  ap- 
plication of  prohibitions  of  tinfalr  discrim- 
ination, eligibility;  or 

(2)  ptenalize  or  deny  authority  to  an  in- 
sxirer  because  of  Its  engagement  or  intention 
to  engage  in  the  marketing  and  Issuance  of 
group  Insurance. 

(b)  No  State  or  group  of  Insurers  operat- 
ing voluntarily  shall,  directly  or  indirectly, 
include  Insureds  tinder  a  plan  of  group  in- 
surance in  the  base  tised  in  determining  as- 
signments to  or  assessments  upon  an  Insurer 
tinder  an  assigned  risk  plan  if  such  plan  of 
group  Insurance  precludes  any  Individual  un- 
derwriting by  the  Instirer  and  if  the  group  Is 
not  defined  to  exclude  members  characterized 
as  being  bad  risks,  unless  the  assigned  risk 
plan  provides  a  reasonable  system  of  credit 
to  the  Instirer  for  Insureds  under  the  group 
Insurance  plan  who  would  othervrtse  be  eli- 
gible for  coverage  under  the  assigned  risk 
plan. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  4  (a)  Whenever  it  shall  appear  to 
the  Attorney  General  that  any  person  is  en- 
gaged or  Is  about  to  engage  in  any  acts  or 
practices  that  constitute  or  will  constitute  a 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  he 
shall  bring  an  action  In  the  proper  district 
court  of  the  United  States  to  enjoin  such 
acts  or  practices,  and  upon  a  proper  showing, 
a  permanent  or  temporary  Injunction  or  re- 
straining order  shall  be  granted. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  preclude 
an  insurer  or  any  other  person  from  insti- 
tuting legal  process  to  enforce  their  rights 
ujider  this  Act  or  from  using  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  as  an  otherwise  valid  defense  In 
any  relevant  legal  action  brought  against 
them. 

JURISDICTION 

Sec.  5.  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
violations  of  this  Act  and  of  all  suits  brought 
to  enforce  it. 

8.  947 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
Part  in  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended 
by  adding  after  section  119  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec.  120.  Employer  Contributions  to  Plans 
PROvmiNo   Motor   Vehicle   In- 
surance Coverages  for  Employ- 
ees. 
"Oross  Income  does  not  Include  contribu- 
tions by  an  employer  to  or  imder  motor  ve- 
hicle Insurance  plans  which  provide  motor 
vehicle    Insurance    coverage    for    his    em- 
ployees." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


S.  948 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Section  302(c)  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act  of  1947,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  redesignating  clause 
7  as  clause  8  and  inserting  Immediately  after 
clause  6  the  following: 

"or  (7)  with  respect  to  money  or  other  thing 
of  value  paid  by  an  employer  to  a  pooled  or 
individual  trust  fund  established  by  such 
representative  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
automobile,  fire,  homeowners  multiple  peril, 
or  other  insurance  benefits,  or  legal  servloes, 
or  recreation  benefits,  or  defraying  the  cost 
of  cotmsellng  or  other  community  service 


programs:  Provided,  That  the  requirements 
of  clause  (B)  of  the  proviso  to  clause  (6)  of 
this  subsection  shall  apply  to  such  trust 
funds;" 

Sec.  a.  The  amendment  made  by  section  1 
shall  become  effective  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

Uniform  Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Act — 
A  Brief  Description 

GENERAL    APPROACH 

Pirst-party,  no-fault  system;  tort  liability 
retained  only  "In  cases  of  catastrophic  harm'*, 
i.e.,  permanent  and  total  disability,  perma- 
nent and  partial  disability  of  70  7^  or  more, 
and  permanent,  severe  and  Irreparable  dis- 
figurement. The  Insured,  occupants  of  his 
vehicle,  and  pedestrians  Injured  by  his  vehi- 
cle would  proceed,  regardless  of  fault,  direct- 
ly against  the  Insured's  own  company  for 
personal  injuries  (including  death)  arising 
out  of  the  operation  or  use  of  that  vehicle. 
An  exemption  from  tort  liability  Is  provided 
except  for  "catastrophic  harm",  where  there 
may  be  recovery  for  "economic  loss'*  in  ex- 
cess of  that  received  under  the  bill.  No-fatilt 
coverage  Is  compulsory  for  motor  vehicle 
owners,  and  a  criminal  penalty  is  provided 
for  registering  a  vehicle  without  the  insur- 
ance, or  for  knowingly  operating  or  using  an 
uninsured  vehicle  on  the  public  highways. 
As  long  as  a  person  has  a  valid  driver's  li- 
cense. Is  willing  to  pay  the  premium,  and 
the  company's  solvency  would  not  be  Im- 
paired, companies  cannot  refuse  to  sell,  and 
once  the  policy  is  sold,  it  cannot  be  canceled 
nor  non-renewed.  An  assigned  claims  plan 
would  provide  no-fault  benefits,  for  exsmiple, 
to  victims  of  hit  and  run  accidents.  At  the 
insured's  option,  coverage  for  "catastrophic 
harm''  liability  shall  be  offered  by  the  com- 
pany In  limits  of  at  least  $50,000  per  person 
and  $300,000  per  accident. 

If  the  insured  buys  the  "catastrophic 
harm'*  coverage,  the  company  must  offer 
uninsured  motorists  coverage  in  the  same 
limits  as  the  "catastrophic  harm"  coverage 
purchased.  Additional  coverages,  for  ex- 
ample, for  damage  to  property  may  be  of- 
fered, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  DOT. 

COVERAGE 

No-fault  benefits  apply  to  personal  In- 
juries (Including  death),  but  do  not  apply 
to  damage  to  prop>erty. 

NO-FAULT  BENEFITS  MEDICAL 

No  limits.  Only  expenses  not  compensated 
from  any  other  private  or  public  sources,  un- 
less such  sources  provide  that  their  benefits 
shall  be  supplemental  to  those  paid  under 
the  bill. 

REHABILITATION 

Same  as  medical. 

EARNINGS 

86%  of  monthly  earnings  at  the  time  of 
the  Injtiry  or  $1,000,  whichever  Is  less,  up  to 
thirty  months;  maximum  amount  for  death 
cases  would  be  $30,000.  As  with  medical  and 
rehabilitation,  only  lost  earnings  not  com- 
pensated from  any  other  private  or  public 
sources,  unless  such  sources  provide  that  their 
benefits  shall  be  supplemental  to  those  paid 
under  the  bill. 

OTHER  LOSSES 

For  example,  housekeeping,  babysitting, 
transportation  and  telephone.  No  limits. 

PAIN   AND  SUFFERING 

None. 

HOW  PAYABLE 

Lump  Stun  for  death;  all  other  benefits,  as 
accrued. 

FINANCING 

By  purchasing  from  private  Insurance  com- 
panies. Insureds  will  provide  the  financing. 

A  common,  uniform  statistical  plan  is  pro- 
posed for  the  gathering  and  compilation  of 
(1)  claims,  and  (2)  loss  experience  data  for 
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the  classes  of  risk  In  each  rattng,^^mto*y  for 
each  coverage  under  the  bill.  The  Insurance 
companies  would  be  allowed  to  continue  to 
pool  their  loea  experience  data,  but  would  not 
be  allowed  to  continue  to  pool  their  expense 
data.  The  Secretary  of  DOT  shall  require 
standard  uniform  and  standard  minimal  ( 1 ) 
policy  provisions,  (2)  classes  of  risk,  and  (3) 
rating  territories,  for  each  coverage  under 
the  bill.  The  Secretary  shall  analyze  the 
claims  and  loss  experience  data  filed  by  the 
companies,  for  the  purpose  of  making  avsdl- 
able  to  the  public  the  rate  (or  pure  pre- 
mium) indicated  by  such  data.  By  compar- 
ing this  indicated  rate  (or  pure  premium) 
among  the  various  companies,  the  prospec- 
tive buyer  will  be  able  to  obtain  some  indica- 
tion of  the  claims  payment  practices  of  the 
companies.  By  reviewing  the  actual  rate 
being  charged,  as  well  as  the  indicated  rate 
(or  pure  premium),  the  public  will  be  In  a 
position  to  shop  for  prloe  and  quality. 

Other  than  the  provisions  for  the  statis- 
tical plan,  the  States  will  continue  to  regu- 
late the  rates. 

TABLE  l.-WHERE  J5.700.000.000  OF  AUTOMOBILE  BOOILY 
INJURY  LIABILITY  INSURANCE  PREMIUMS  WENT,  1969 

Amount     Pefcent 


Premiums  i IS.  7M.  OOP.  000 

(^mpany  expenses: 

Seiling 1,043,286,000 

Overtiead 295,374,000 

St3tetixa$ 167.817,000 

ToUl  compeny  expenses 1,506.477,000 

CUim  adjusting  expenses 789.  586,  000 

Claimants  lawyers  lees. 947,839.000 

Court  costs 111,102.000 

Total  expeasM,  iea^  and 

costs" 3.355,004.000 

Net  benefits  to  cUmants 2. 41t  996. 000 


100 


>  Earned  by  over  1.000  stock,  mutual,  and  reciprocal  insurers. 

Note:  "Premiums,"  "Company  expenses."  and  "Claim 
adjusting  expenses"  derived  from  Bests  Aggregates  and 
Averages  (1970,  31st  ed).  and  The  Spectator  (Chilton  Co., 
Ptiiladelpbia.  Pa);  "Claimants  lawyers  fees"  and  "Court 
costs"  derived  from  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation.  "Auto- 
mobile Personal  Iniury  Claims."  pp.  73.80(1970),  and  "Auto- 
mobile Accident  Litigation,"  p.  7  (1970). 

Source:  U.S. Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee 


Tabli  a. — Where  each  $1  of  automobile  bod- 
ily Injury  liability  insurance  premium 
goes 

Premium $1.(X) 

Company  expenses: 

Selling .18 

Overhead    .05 

State  taxes .03 

Total  company  expenses .26 

Claim  adjusting  expenses .14 

Claimants  lawyers'  fees .18 

Court  costs .02 

Total  expenses,  fees,  and  costs..       .  58 

Net  benefits  to  claimants .42 

Note:  "Premium*",  "Comjiany  Elxpenses", 
and  "Claim  Adjusting  Expenses"  derived 
from  Betti  Aggregates  and  Averages  (1970, 
3l8t.  Ed),  and  The  Spectator  (Chilton  Co., 
Phila.,  Pa.);  "CUmants  Lawyers'  Fees"  and 
"Court  Costs"  derived  from  V3.  Dept.  of 
Transportation,  Automobile  Personal  Injury 
Claims,  pp.  73.  80  (1970),  and  Automobile 
Accident  Litigation,  P.  7  (1970). 

Source:  US.  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly Subcommittee. 

Tabi,!  3. — Breafcdotffn  o/  the  42  cents  of  net 
benefits  to  claimants  out  of  each  $1  of  au- 
tomobile  bodily  injury  liability  insurance 
premium 

Centi 

In  excess  of  out-of-pocket  loss  (viz.  gen- 
eral damages,  such  as  pain  and  suf- 
fering)  21 

Duplicate  recovery' 7 

Out-of-pocket  loss  not  otherwise  com- 
pensated     14 

Net  benefits  to  claimants 42 

'  I.E.,  benefits  received  from  other  sources, 
such  as.  Blue  Cross,  Blue  Shield,  Social  Se- 
curity and  sick  leave,  etc. 

Note :  Derived  from  Statement  of  Professor 
Robert  E.  Keeton.  Harvard  Law  School.  Before 
the  U.S.  Senate  Antitrust  and  Mono|>oly  Sub- 
committee Hearings  on  Automobile  Insur- 
ance, December  9,  1960;  U.S.  Dept.  of  Trans- 
portation, Economic  Consequences  of  Auto- 
mobile Accident  Injuries  (1970). 


Source:  U.S.  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly  Subcommittee. 

TABLE    4.-C0MPARIS0N    OF    PRIVATE    INSURANCE   SYS- 
TEMS    COST  Of  DELIVERING  »1  OF  BENEFITS 


Auto 

bodily 

injury 

liability 

insurance 


men  s 
compen- 
sation 
insurance 


Gnup 

accident 

and 

health 

insurance 


Total  dollar  mput {2.40        {4.  SO 

Administrative  expenses >1.40        •     SO 

Benefits 1.00  1.00 


«.22 

'.22 
1.00 


■  Includes  insurance  company  expenses,  and  all  costs  of 
litigation. 

>  Includes  property  and  liability  insurance  company  expenses 
excludes  costs  of  any  litigationa 

Sources:  U.S.  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  as 
to  auto  bodily  injury  liability  insurance;  "Crisis  in  Car  In- 
surance," pp.  89  90  (Keeton,  O'Conneil,  and  McCord,  Uni- 
versity of  I  llinots  1 968)  as  to  workmen's  compensation  insurance' 
"The  Spectator,"  p.  33,  September  1970  (Chilton  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.)  as  to  group  accident  and  health  insurance. 

TABLE  5 -COMPARISON  OF  SELECTED  INSURANCE  COM- 
PANY  COSTS  OF  DELIVERING  Jl  OF  AUTO  BODILY  IN- 
JURY LIABILITY,  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION,  AND 
GROUP  ACCIDENT  AND  HEALTH  BENEFITS  IN  1969 

|ln  cenlsl 


Auto 

bodily 

Woik- 

Group 

injury 

men  s 

accident 

liabil- 

compen- 

and 

ity- 

sation— 

health- 

Fault 

nonfaull 

nonfault 

and 

and 

and 

ncngroup 

nongroup 

group 

Stock  companies: 

Aetna  Lile  &  Casualty 

38 

28 

12 

Allstate    

39 

27 

7 

USF  »G 

3S 

30 

22 

Mutual  companies: 

American  Mutual  Liability. 

35 

27 

16 

Emptoyers  InsuraiKe  o( 

Wausau    

35 

21 

13 

Liberty  Mutual 

33 

19 

11 

<  Costs"  mean  all  underwriting  and  claim  adiustment 
expenses,  including  any  defense  lawyer  lees,  but  excluding 
claimants  lawyers  tees  and  court  costs 

Source:  Best's  Aggregates  and  Aveiages— Property  and 
Liability,  pp.  120.  122-123.  126  129.  199.  200.  202  204  (1970. 
31st  ed.) 


TABLE  6.-AUT0M0BILE  INSURANCE  PREMIUMS  WRITTEN  AND  LOSSES  PAID,  1960-«4, 1965-69 

[Dollars  amounts  in  bHIionsI 


1960-64 

1965-S9 

CombiiMd  1960-69 


Auto  bodily  Injury 

Auto  property  damage 

Auto  physical  damage 

Premiums 

Losses 

Losses  to 
premiums 
(percent) 

Premiums 

Losses 

Losses  to 
premiums 
(percent) 

Premiums 

Losses 

Losses  to 
premiums 
(percent) 

$16.4 

fil 

51.9 
52.7 

16.6 

$3.8 
6.4 

56.9 
61.2 

J11.7 
18.8 

$6  4 

10.9 

54.8 

25.0 

57.5 

41.4 


21.  S 


51.  S 


17.1 


10.2 


59.5 


30.5 


17.3 


56.  t 


Source:  U.S.  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee;  derived  Irom  "The  Spectator"  (Chilton  A  Co.,  Philadelphia). 

TABLE  7.-M0T0R  VEHICLE i  OWNERSHIP  BY  FAMILY*  INCOME  IN  EARLY  1969 
(Number  of  families| 


Income  level 


No  vehicles 


1  vehicle 


2  or  more 
vehides 


All  families 


Less  than  $5.000 8,855,460  8.277.930  2.117.610  19,251.000 

$5,000  to  $7,499 1,291,680  5,564,160  3,080.160  9,936,000 

$7,500  to  $9.999 633.420  5,278,500  4.645.080  10.557,000 

$10,000  to  $14,999 571.320  5.141,8«0  8.569.800  14.283,000 

$15,000  or  more 242,190  2.179,710  5,651,10C  8,073,000 

ToUl 11,594,070  26,442,180  24.063.750  62,100,000 

■  Vehicle  "Includes  cars,  trucks,  pick-ups,  vans  and  jeep-type  vehdles."  Survey  Research  Center.  Institute  for  Social  Research, 
University  of  Michlian  1969  Survey  of  Consumer  rmances  p.  72  (Braun-Brumfield,  Inc.,  Ann  Arbor.  Mich..  1970). 

>  "Families  induoe  (a)  single  person  unrelatad  t»  ether  occupants  in  the  dwelling  unit,  (b)  a  person  living  alone,  and  (c)  2  or  more 
people  living  in  the  same  dwelling  unit  related  by  biood  marriege  or  adoption,"  ibid,  at  p.  8. 

Souree:  U.S.  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee;  derived  Irom  1969  Survey  ei  Consumer  Finances,  pp.  8, 67,  and  72. 


Table  7a.  Motor  vehicle  otmership  by  family 
income — interpretation 

1.  64%  of  62.1  million  famlUes  In  the  VS. 
have  Incomes  of  less  than  $10,000  a  year; 
73%  of  these,  or  29  million,  own  at  least  one 
car,  truck,  pick-up,  or  Jeep-type  vehicle  for 
personal  use.  36%  of  these  62.1  million  fami- 
lies have  Incomes  more  than  $10,000  a  year; 
96%  of  these,  or  21  million,  own  at  least  one 
vehicle  for  personal  use. 

2.  87%  of  62.1  million  families  in  the  V3. 
have  Incomes  of  less  than  $15,000  a  year; 
79%  of  these,  or  42.7  million,  own  at  least 
one  car,  truck,  pick-up  or  Jeep-type  vehicle 
for  personal  use.  13%  of  these  62.1  million 
famlUes  have  Incomes  of  more  than  $15,000 
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a  year;  97%  of  these,  or  7.8  million,  own  at 
least  one  vehicle  for  personal  use. 


TABLE  8.-RATE  OF  INCREASE  OF  AUTOMOBILE  INSURANCE 
CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX  AND  OTHER  SELECTED  COiM- 
SUMER  PRICE  INDEXES  FROM   1960  AND   1965  TO  1970 

[In  percent) 


Period 


Automobile 
insurance 


All  All     Medical 

items      services         care 


I960  to  1970. 
1965  to  1970. 


70.3 
45.5 


34.3 
26.0 


50.4 
36.1 


57.0 
38.8 


Note:  1970  over  1960  -1.00  equals  rate  at  increase. 

Source:    U.S.    Department    of    Labor,    Bureau    of    Labor 
SUtistics. 

TABLE  9.-AUT0M0BILE  INSURANCE  CONSUMER  PRICE 
INDEX  COMPARED  WITH  OTHER  SELECTED  CONSUMER 
PRICE  INDEXES 


Auto- 

mobile 

insurance 

All 
Items 

All 
services 

Medical 
care 

1960 

1965 

1970 

111.5 

130.5 

189.9 

103.1 
109.9 
138.5 

106.6 
117.8 
160.4 

108.1 
122.3 
169.8 

Note:  Indexes  base,  1957-59<=100  percent 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

TABLE  lO.-RATE  OF  INCREASE  OF  AUTOMOBILE  INSUR- 
ANCE PREMIUMS  AND  PERSONAL  CONSUMPTION  EX- 
PENDITURES FROM  1960  AND  1965  TO  1970 


lln 

percent) 

Period 

Premiums ' 

Expenditures 

1960  to  1970 

123.8 

89  6 

1965  to  1970 

57.6 

42.5 

I  Esbmated  for  197C. 

Source:  U.S.  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee: 
derived  from  The  Spectator  (Chilton  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.), 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  Economic  Indicators. 

TABLE  ll.-AUTOMOBILE  INSURANCE  PREMIUMS  RELATED 
TO  PERSONAL  CONSUMPTION  EXPENDITURES  1960,  1965 
AND  1970 


Premiums 

Expend'tures 

Premiums  as 

percent  ol 

expenditures 

1960 

1965 

1970 

$8.3 

8.9 

'14.1 

$325.2 
432.8 
616.8 

1.93 
2.06 
2.28 

'  Estimated. 

Source:  U.S.  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee; 
derived  from  The  Spectator  (Chilton  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.) 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  Economic  Indicators. 

TABLE  12.-REGISTERED  MOTOR  VEHICLES.  1969  AND    1970 


1969 


19701 


Automobiles 87,153.381  89,861.300 

Trucks  and  buses 18.250.176  19.116  000 

"otorcycles 2.309,116  2,514.450 

Total 107,712,673  111,491750 


'  Estimated  by  Federal  Highway  Administration. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  ol  Transportation,  Federal  Highway 
Administration 

Indiana  UNivERsrrT. 
Bloomington,  Ind..  December  1, 1970. 
Hon.  John  A.  Volpk, 

Secretary,  V.S.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, Washington.  D.C. 
Dkab  Mr.  SECRrrART  Volpk:  I  was  pleased  to 
read  in  last  Sunday's  newspaper  that  your 
department  has  proposed  a  regulation  which 
would    require    Improved    front    and    rear 


bumpers  on  all  new  autos  after  August  1, 
1972. 

The  most  Important  contribution,  how- 
ever, which  public  policy  could  make  toward 
encouraging  both  rapid  and  pronounced  im- 
provement In  auto  oafety,  durability  and  re- 
pairability  would  be  for  government  to  in- 
novate socially  and  nationally  with  respect 
to  our  law  of  automobile  insurance. 

A  national  move  toward  no-fault  Insurance 
will  generate  immediately  powerful  economic 
incentives  for  auto  insurance  companies  to 
restructure  raulcally  auto  insurance  rates  so 
as  to  reflect  the  relative  protectlor  to  per- 
sons, resistance  to  damage,  and  economy  of 
repair  afforded  exclusively  by  the  insuree's 
make  and  model  of  automobile. 

Insurance  rates  will  begin  to  show  substan- 
tial differentials  in  accordance  with  the  value 
of  obligations  which  the  insurer  would  esti- 
mate on  the  basis  of  the  structural  charac- 
teristics of  merely,  the  Insuree's  own  vehi- 
cular property — not  some  stranger's.  (The 
parallel  with  fire  Insurance  ratings  becomes 
striking!) 

Even  modest  premium  differentials,  by 
make  and  model  of  automobile,  can  generate 
for  the  first  time  powerful  economic  incen- 
tives for  automobile  manufacturers  to 
initiate  strenuous  rivalry  to  design  and 
manufacture  vehicles  which  reduce  the  ex- 
pected economic  loss  In  accidents  from  both 
personal  injury  and  property  damage. 

Both  salesmen  and  manufacturers  may  be 
expected  to  huckster  the  advantage  of  vehi- 
cular models  which  gain  an  edge  in  their 
Insurance  ratings — and  to  terrify  the  in- 
vidiously compared  over  the  security  of  their 
respective  market  positions.  Recall  the  tvir- 
moll  In  automobile  marketing  which  erupted 
during  the  past  decade  when  Chrysler  initi- 
ated a  two  year,  subsequently  upped  to  five 
year,  guarantee  on  Its  engines  and  power 
trains.  Moreover,  in  the  case  of  the  guaran- 
tee race,  no  allied  Industry  was  economical- 
ly motivated  to  convert  the  bundle  of  quali- 
tative advantages  into  a  true  price  equiv- 
alent of  their  economic  value. 

Insurance  companies  operatiU|;  unuer  the 
rules  of  no-faul'>„  would  be  peculiarly  blessed 
to  place  dollar  values  on  the  benellts  of  auto- 
motive engineering  rivalry.  This  would  be  the 
case  as  engineering  initiatives  shifted  toward 
reducing  the  presently  hidden  and  deferred 
elements  in  the  true  social  costs  of  acquiring 
particular  makes  and  models  of  autos. 

The  Insurance  Industry  could  do  under  the 
present  system,  and  Indeed  is  already  at- 
tempting to  do.  somewhat  more  than  it  has 
done  to  adjust  rates  according  to  relevant  en- 
gineering characteristics  of  vehicles  Insured. 
But  under  the  presently  mixed  system  of  In- 
surance law  only  collision  Insurance  lends 
Itself  to  fashioning  rates  according  to  the 
engineered  design  of  particular  automotive 
models.  Claims  on  bodily  Injury-liability  and 
property-liability  insurance  depend  upon 
the  engineered  design  of  the  unknowable 
third-party's  auto;  claims  on  comprehensive 
insurance  appear  to  be  but  little  related  to 
the  engineered  characteristics  of  the  In- 
suree's vehicle. 

Collision  Insurance  premiums  run  to  about 
only  25%  of  total  premiums  collected  for 
collision  plus  all  liability — comprehensive  ex- 
cluded. (Bodily  injur y-llabillty  runs  about 
50r„;  property-liability  about  25%.) 

A  move  to  no-fault  insurance  could  mag- 
nify to  four  times  rate  differentials  on  vari- 
ous models  (as  functions  of  relevant  engi- 
neering) which  could  presumably  begin  to 
appear  in  the  best  of  circumstances  under 
current,  mixed  collision  and  liability,  insur- 
ance. Claims  for  bodily  Injury  and  property 
damage  (both  first  and  third  party)  as  func- 
tions of  engineering  design  are  strongly  In- 
tercorrelated.  The  economies  of  scale  in  col- 
lecting and  analyzing  accident  data  to  ascer- 
tain the  functional  relation  between  the 
probable  size  of  damage  claim  and  charac- 
teristics of  automotive  engineering  (as  mlr- 


rorred  by  the  experience  of  existing  makes 
and  models)  are  such  that  insiirance  indus- 
try associations  are  unlikely  to  undertake 
comprehensive  and  exhaustive  studies  until 
the  birth  of  no-fault  insurance.  Oiven  any 
particular  spectrum  of  makes  and  models  it 
Is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  a  four-fold 
magnification  in  the  differences  between 
rates  under  no-fault  than  under  solely  colli- 
sion Insurance.  (Costs  of  present  liability- 
type  Insurance  might  well  be  halved  as  no- 
fault  insurance  would  virtually  eliminate  the 
expenses  of  litigation.  On  the  other  hand, 
rate  differentials  established  for  collision  in- 
surance In  the  present  mixed  system  can 
scarcely  be  expected,  under  the  best  of  cir- 
cumstances, to  grow  to  close  to  half  the  size 
which  would  be  warranted  by  incentives  to 
induce  exhaustive  methods  for  collecting  and 
analyzing  accident  data.) 

The  postulated  expansion  in  rate  differ- 
entials to  be  brought  about  by  no-fault  in- 
surance may  culminate  indeed  in  such  an 
overpowering  redirection  of  the  competitive 
incentives  in  the  automobile  Industry  thai 
the  cost  of  automobile  insurance  would  be 
reduced  even  more  by  innovations  Induced 
In  engineering  to  enhance  auto  safety,  dura- 
bility, and  economy  of  repair  than  that  pub- 
licized to  be  saved  by  eliminating  the  high 
costs  of  litigation. 

Automobile  drivers  behave  substantially 
more  rationally  and  calculating  in  respond- 
ing, as  consumers,  to  full  price  differentials 
In  the  leisurely  acts  of  choice  In  purchasing 
automobiles  than  in  responding,  as  motor- 
ists, to  (problematical)  potential  differen- 
tials in  liability  Insurance  consequent  to 
making  alternative  last  minute  driving  de- 
cisions. Automobile  manufacturers,  in  turn, 
are  motivated  through  the  power  of  economic 
incentives  to  respond  infinitely  more  ration- 
ally and  calculatingly  to  the  Impact  on  con- 
sumer selection  of  accentuated  full-cost 
pricing  differentials.  The  profitability  of 
giant  automobile  manufacturers  may  be 
doubled  or  halved  by  modest  shifts  in  mar- 
ket shares  produced  by  the  mere  margin  of 
automobile  consumers  who  may  try  to  raise 
their  real  Income  by  1%  by  switching  their 
tri-annual  auto  patronage,  a  budget  category 
the  total  operating  costs  of  which  may  ab- 
sorb about  10%  of  their  Income. 

The  little  tail  of  marginal-consumer  make 
and  model  switching  can  be  so  stimulated, 
by  no-fault  auto  Insurance  and  amplified 
rate  differentials,  as  to  wag  the  giant  dog  of 
the  automobile  Industry  Into  a  heading  more 
compatible  with  oft  saluted,  but  little 
honored,  consumer  sovereignty.  The  doggish 
rivalry  and  powerful  incentives  of  the  auto- 
mobile Industry  can  be  channeled  Into  en- 
couraging innovations  bringing  congruence 
between  private  rationality  and  those  ele- 
ments of  social  purpose  encompassed  by  engi- 
neered safety,  durability  and  economy  of 
repair. 

"Market  failure"  results  when  Institu- 
tional arrangements  permit  social  costs  (or 
benefits)  in  excess  of  private  costs  (or  bene- 
fits). To  minimize  "market  failure."  pub- 
lic Intervention  mtist  effect  Institutional 
changes  to  Internalize  In  the  private  costs 
of  manufacturers  both  those  costs  that 
fall  externally  on  strangers  as  well  as  those 
that  cannot  be  easily  isolated  as  falling  upon 
particular  consumers. 

Air  pollution  Is  widely  recognized  as  a  by- 
product of  the  present  internal  com- 
bustion engine  widely  used  In  automobiles. 
A  national  tax  (of  effective  rates),  geared 
to  the  flow  at  which  particular  engines  dis- 
charge effluents  into  our  atmosphere  will 
tend  to  harmonize  private  and  social  ooets — 
and  to  Induce  Innovational  responses  in  a 
far  more  flexible,  decentralized  and  varle- 
g^ated  manner  than  would  more  draconian 
orders  either  to  abandon  or  utilize  specified 
forms,  or  modifications,  of  engines. 

The  relative  neglect  of  safety,  durability 
and  economy  of  repair  In  the  engineering 
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and  Innovating  of  design  In  the  au«^otlve 
Industry  Is  primarily  an  unintended  by- 
product of  our  Inherited  liability  auto  In- 
surance system.  Consumers  stand  In  a  pe- 
culiarly poor  poeltlon  to  estimate  quantita- 
tively the  extra  costs  incurred  In  purchas- 
ing autOB  the  design  of  which  has  tended  to 
neglect  crafihw«rthlnes8  and  repalrablllty. 
The  beauty  of  no-fault  Insurance  as  a  social 
Innovation  l3  that  It  will  tend  to  minimize 
present  problems  of  "market  failure"  In  the 
dimension  of  auto  safety,  durability  and  ease 
of  repair  in  ways  which  will  stimulate  the 
most  flexible,  creative.  Imaginative  and  so- 
cially economical  technological  Innovations 
In  automotive  engineering. 

With  the  "hidden  help"  of  the  changed 
rating  practices  in  the  Insurance  Indtistry 
the  corrected  market  system  could  be  said 
to  "humanize"  and  "socialize"  the  profit 
motive  In  the  automobile  Industry.  Without 
a  reformation  of  market  Incentives  the  hu- 
man waste  and  physical  wreckage  of  auto- 
mobile accidents  may  continue  as  unin- 
tended by-products  of  an  overly-stimulated 
designer's  queat  for  largely  meretrlclotu  style. 
Chief  Justice  Burger  hae  recently  called  for 
Institutional  reforms  which  will  substantially 
release  the  courts  from  automobile  accident 
litigation  for  more  Important  civil  and  crim- 
inal litigation.  Nearly  everyone,  but  the  trial 
lawyer,  wishes  to  eliminate  the  high  private 
expenses  of  the  Utlgatlve  linkage  In  auto  In- 
surance. Finally,  all  of  the  Compassionate 
want  faster,  more  assured,  and  more  adequate 
compensation  to  the  bodily  Injured  In  auto- 
mobile accidents.  No  fault  Instu-ance.  of 
course,  will  contribute  signally  to  achieving 
each  of  these  objectives. 

What  has  not  been  adequately  recognized 
Is  the  powerful  contribution  which  no  fault 
Insurance  can  play  In  redirecting  the  market 
forces  and  profit  Incentives  at  work  upon  the 
automobile  manufacturer  so  as  to  motivate 
engineering  design  and  Innovation  which  will 
substantially  enhance  congruence  between 
the  public  and  private  Interest. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Samttel  M.  Lobschxr, 
Professor  of  Economics  and  Member  of 
the  EcoTiomic  Regulation  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Automobile  Insurance 
and  Compensation  Study. 
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OF  Transportattoh, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  22,  1970. 
Prof.  Samttxi,  M.  Loksckxb, 
Department    of    Eccmomics, 
Indiana  Vnivtraity. 
Bloomington,  Ind. 

Dbax  Paorxssoa  toeacBEK:  The  Secretary 
baa  asked  me  to  thank  you  for  your  provoca- 
tive and  Insightful  comments  on  no-fault  In- 
surance and  Incentives  for  accident  loss  re- 
duction. 

The  direction  reflection  In  Insurance  rates 
of  a  vehicle's  sturdlneas  and  occupant  pro- 
tective attributes  woiild  clearly  constitute  a 
powerful  Incentive  for  manufacturers  to  de- 
sign for  safety  and  durabUlty.  With  respect 
to  phjrslcal  damage,  however,  any  Improved 
design  so  achieved  would  Initially  affect  only 
new  cars;  therefore,  there  would  seem  to  be 
soma  rationale  for  experimenting  first  with 
coUlslon  Insurance  rates  Inasmuch  as  most 
new  ears  carry  that  coverage.  On  the  bodily 
Injury  side.  It  may  be  a  different  matter.  If, 
for  example,  tt  were  shown  that  passive  re- 
straint devices  dramatically  reduced  per- 
sonal Injury  loaass,  first  party  Insurance  rats 
iztoentlves  might  prove  highly  dsalrabts  for 
•noouraglng  the  "back  fitting"  of  older  cars 
with  thess  devioas. 

In  any  event,  the  prospect  of  car  manu- 
factursr*  Tigorotisly  competing  to  offer  th« 
Mfsst.  i««st   damaceahls   vehicle   Is   a   most 


attractive  one.  You  have  provided  a  cogent 
argument  for  one  way  that  prospect  might 
be  realized. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  D.  Bakes. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Sept.  19.  1970] 
The  New  Math  of  AuroMOBnj;  Insurance 
For  millions  of  Americans,  there  Is  still 
something  euphoric  about  buying  a  new  car, 
even  at  today's  staggering  prices.  Whether 
It's  the  whiff  of  that  spanking  clean  Interior 
or  the  fact  that  the  dashboard  clock  Is  really 
running,  that  first  spin  In  your  flashy  1971 
Perndock  puts  a  premium  on  pleasure,  and 
hang  the  cost.  But  the  ensuing  premium,  put 
on  by  the  Insurance  company — and  the  gen- 
erally unexplained  but  whopping  increases 
that  follow — soon  shatter  any  initial  Joy.  Por 
car  Insurance,  If  you  manage  to  qualify  for 
It  under  the  Industry's  weird  pattern  of  eli- 
gibility rules,  seems  to  be  costing  more  and 
paying  back  less. 

This  conclusion  Is  among  an  Impressive 
set  of  findings  growing  out  of  an  exhaustive 
three-year  study  of  automobile  Insurance 
policies  made  by  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart  (D- 
Mlch.)  and  his  Senate  Antitrust  and  Mo- 
nopoly subcommittee.  It  Is  also  one  of  the 
reasons  the  senator  has  Introduced  a  pack- 
age of  bills  aimed  at  a  drastic  reform  of  the 
whole  car  Insurance  system,  from  costs  to 
cancellations  to  claims. 

As  Senator  Hart  Is  quick  to  note,  the  top- 
ic— and  all  the  mathematics  that  go  with 
It — are  extremely  complex,  evolving  from 
common  law  and  boggling  even  the  most 
alert  consumer-activists.  In  proposing 
changes,  he  has  emphasized  that  his  ideas 
are  open  to  refinement  and  not  meant  as  a 
criticism  of  Insurance  companies. 

What  bothers  Senator  Hart  Is  the  system, 
which  he  convincingly  demonstrates  Is  not 
compensating  us  for  our  losses.  To  begin 
with,  he  reports,  only  40  cents  of  each  dollar 
paid  In  by  consumers  for  liability  protection 
actually  goes  to  protect  accident  victims.  And 
out  of  that  40  cents,  only  13  cents  actually 
ends  up  compensating  for  out-of-pocket 
losses,  with  the  rest  going  for  duplicate  re- 
covery and  things  such  as  "pain  and  suffer- 
ing" damages.  Other  statistics  on  613,000  vic- 
tims of  serlous-lnjury  or  fatal  accidents  In 
1967  showed  the  reaultlng  personal  and  fam- 
ily loss  totalling  »6.1  billion — but  compensa- 
tion under  the  "fault"  system  at  only  $813 
million,  with  another  9348  million  coming 
from  no-fault  medical  payments  and  colli- 
sion coverage.  That,  says  the  senator,  comes 
to  30  per  cent  recovery. 

The  study  showed  further  that  60300  fam- 
ilies In  the  613,000  cases  had  to  change  their 
way  of  life,  taking  money  from  savings  or 
property  sales,  missing  payments  and  moving 
to  less  expensive  quarters.  Senator  Hart's  re- 
forms are  based  on  a  "more  fair  and  efficient 
allocation  of  the  Insurance  premium  dol- 
lar," Including  some  measures  now  going 
Into  effect  In  Massachusetts  after  a  lengthy 
set  of  still-unsettled  disputes  over  certain 
provisions. 

Basically  the  Hart  package  of  meastires 
would : 

(1)  lower  premiums  by  providing  Incen- 
tives for  the  production  of  less  fragile  cars; 

(2)  guarantee  that  any  licensed  driver 
could  buy  Insurance,  and  that  the  seller 
could  cancel  it  only  If  the  driver  loses  his  or 
her  license,  or  falls  to  pay  the  premiums: 

(8)  abolish  the  "fault"  system  for  all 
but  permanently  disabled  or  disfigured  auto 
accident  victims,  or  those  who  suffer  exces- 
sive financial  loss; 

(4)  provids  100  percent  reimbursement  for 
msdlo^.  rshablliutton  and  Incldenui  ex- 
psnsss  as  they  ar«  incurred,  and  make  up 
foe  lost  take-homs  pay  at  a  rats  of  up  to 
•1.000  a  month  for  as  long  as  t%  ysan:  and 


(5)  remove  bans  now  In  effect  !n  some  38 
states  (Including  Maryland)  on  the  sale  of 
cost-cutting  group  Insurance. 

On  the  subject  of  costs,  the  subcommittee 
found  that  from  1960  to  July.  1970,  the  cost 
of  car  Insurance  went  up  65  percent com- 
pared to  39  percent  for  car  repairs,  28  per- 
cent for  tires  and  16  percent  for  gasoline  In 
the  same  period,  take-home  pay  for  non- 
supervisory  and  factory  workers  went  up  only 
40  percent.  Premium  base  rates  now  avera«e 
from  $193  In  Memphis  to  $617  In  New  York 
City,  with  Washington  at  $298— rates  that 
do  not  Include  surcharges  slapped  on  for 
3-year  periods  after  minor  accidents.  Sena- 
tor Hart  states  that  one  of  the  main  reasons 
for  the  high  charges  is  the  cost  of  handling 
appllcanu  on  an  Individual  basis  Instead 
of  In  groups,  which  might  save  the  average 
driver  some  15  percent  a  year,  and  perhaps 
more  if  an  employer  contributed,  as  many 
do,  for  group  accident  and  health  plans. 

On  the  business  of  "fault,"  the  reforms 
wo\ild  rid  the  legal  system  of  time-consum- 
ing, expensive  litigation  by  generally  com- 
pensating out-of-pocket  expenses  from  In- 
juries on  a  first-party,  no-fault  basis,  much 
the  way  hospitalization  policies  are  handled; 
pedestrians  would  be  covered  by  the  insur- 
ance on  the  car  that  hits  them;  and  there 
would  no  longer  be  any  of  those  often  arbl- 
trary  "assigned  risk"  plans.  To  cover  hit- 
and-run  and  other  cases  where  there  is  no 
Insurance  company.  Industries  In  each  state 
would  share  In  an  "assigned  claims"  plan. 

We  concur  In  Senator  Hart's  caution  In 
stressing  that  his  reforms  may  not  be  the 
definitive  work  In  this  field;  there  virlU  bs 
more  to  say  as  discussion  continues;  and 
there  are  still  other  provisions  he  has  pro- 
posed that  cover  special  cases  or  problems 
not  mentioned  here.  But  certainly  the  sys- 
tem cries  out  for  reforms  that  could  aid 
drivers  and  Insurance  companies  alike— no 
matter  who's  at  "fault." 

I  Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Oct.  7. 1970  J 
No-Fault  Insurance 
Senator  Hart  has  placed  the  Insurance  In- 
dustry on  the  defensive,  and  motorists  may 
benefit  irom  the  fracas  he  has  started  even 
If  his  "no-fault"  coverage  proposal  Is  side- 
Cracked.  He  has  turned  the  hot  light  on  auto 
Insurance  inequities  and  foibles,  and  a  host 
of  Irritated  Americans  are  rooting  for  him  In 
this  affair. 

They  have  been  ruffled  by  the  soaring  cost 
of  vehicle  Insurance,  by  the  Inability  of  some 
of  them  to  buy  It,  and  by  the  tortuously 
slow  settlement  of  many  damage  claims.  The 
bills  Hart  Introduced  recently  are  addressed 
to  all  those  complaints.  The  solution  he  pro- 
poses to  the  latter,  especially,  wiu  raise  a 
shower  of  sparks.  He  would  hasten  claim 
settlements  by  reducing  the  litigations  which 
have  clogged  court  dockets.  That  wotild  be 
accomplished  by  establishing  In  national  law 
the  no-fault  concept  embraced  earlier  this 
year  by  the  state  of  Massachusetts. 

People  Involved  In  auto  mishaps  would  In 
most  cases  be  reimbursed  strictly  on  the  basis 
of  damage  and  policy  coverage;  who  was  at 
fault  would  not  matter  a  whit.  Those  suffer- 
ing extreme  financial  or  physical  disabilities 
still  would  have  recourse  to  the  present 
"fault"  processes.  Hart  estimates,  though, 
that  97  percent  of  all  vehicle  Injury  and 
death  cases  would  have  no-fault  coverage. 
Presently,  he  reporu.  the  standard  delay  in 
settlements  of  more  than  $2,500  Is  10  months. 
Undoubtedly  there  Is  a  tide  of  public  sen- 
timent for  the  simpler  no-fault  procedure. 
Car  owners  buy  Insuranc*  to  bs  protsctsd 
from  lossss,  not  to  haggis  over  who  is  at  fault 
In  collisions.  But  while  the  idsa  U  laudable 
and  surely  oould  b«  nuuls  workable.  It  should 
not  be  Implemented  until  Congress  has  ex- 
plored all  tbs  poUnUaU.  Bsfors  Any  acUon 
Is  taksn,  thsr*  should  bs  rsasonabls  assur- 
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uice  that  it  would  not  accelerate  the  rise  In 
insurance  costs. 

Perhaps  the  limitations  of  no-fault  should 
be  kept  rather  narrow  until  Its  Impact  on 
the  Insurance  field  can  be  assessed.  Massa- 
chusetts set  a  no-fault  celling  of  $2,000,  but 
Hart  proposes  much  broader  coverage.  No 
doubt  there  Is  a  prudent  medium  which  Con- 
gress can  find  If  It  Is  Interested  In  pursuing 
the  matter. 

Some  observers  who  have  scanned  the 
power  of  the  Insurance  Industry  doubt  that 
Hart  win  make  much  headway.  He  Is  push- 
ing several  other  hardnosed  insurance  re- 
forms in  addition  to  the  no-fault  measure, 
and  his  colleagues  aren't  rushing  to  assist. 
But  his  Antitrust  subcommittee  soon  will 
resume  hearings  on  Insurance  (which  It  has 
been  conducting  for  three  years)  and  per- 
haps It  win  provide  revelations  that  will 
change  some  minds. 

Even  If  Hart's  bills  fire  finally  stalled,  the 
Information  and  stimulus  he  Is  providing 
probably  will  result  in  the  passage  of  some 
similar  state  legislation.  The  pressure  of  In- 
surance-buyers is  being  felt  in  statehouses, 
and  It  may  bear  down  more  heavily  on  Wash- 
ington before  Hart  Is  finished. 

IProm  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  Oct.  14,  1970] 
Protection  or  Plague? 
In  Washington,  Interest  mounts  In  man- 
dating auto  Insurance  reforms.  We're  not 
sure  what  might  be  the  best  solutions  for  the 
described  problems,  but  like  many  In  Con- 
gress and  the  administration,  we  are  per- 
suaded that  changes  must  be  made. 

The  latest  spokesman  for  reform  Is  Trans- 
portation Secretary  John  Volpe,  who  testified 
last  week  before  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee.  In  a  two-year  study,  his  depart- 
ment put  the  flesh  of  detail  on  what  many 
observers  had  already  known:  That,  although 
insurance  rates  are  soaring,  service  remains 
poor  and  the  Industry  Is  having  to  scramble 
to  make  money. 

A  common  thread  In  reform  proposals — 
Including  those  of  Michigan's  Sen.  Phil  Hart, 
whose  office  conducted  its  own  three-year 
study — is  the  Idea  of  no-fault  compensation. 
A  policyholder's  Insurance  company  would 
pay  his  claims  without  regard  to  who  caused 
the  accident. 

Certainly  some  move  In  this  direction  Is 
called  for.  Presently,  court  dockets  are 
clogged  with  accident  litigation,  and  a  major 
portion  of  each  premium  dollar  goes  to  pay 
court  and  lawyer  costs. 

These  truths  and  its  own  troubles  not- 
withstanding, a  significant  portion  of  the 
Insurance  industry  Is  not  eager  for  federal 
regulation.  Past  experience  "does  not  inspire 
any  feeling  that  federal  Intervention  will  be 
good  for  the  public  or  the  insurance  Indus- 
try," the  chairman  of  the  Allstate  Insurance 
Co.  said  not  long  ago. 

He  has  a  point.  And  he  and  others  have 
an  even  better  one  when  they  warn  that 
basic  modification  of  so  big  an  Industry 
win  be  an  extremely  delicAte  and  complex 
task.  But  it  seems  to  us  that  the  matter 
has  become  one  of  choosing  the  least  among 
evils. 

For  the  truth  Is  that,  in  too  many 
Instances,  the  industry  is  no  longer  offering 
the  service  It  purports  to  offer.  High  pre- 
miums, capricious  cancellation,  slow  and  low 
compensation — these  and  a  host  of  other 
factors  are  making  auto  insurance  less  a 
guarantor  of  security  than  an  onerous  finan- 
cial burden  and  a  threat  to  many  families' 
peace  of  mind  and  convenience. 

W.^shington'B  fiurrles  of  interest  are 
rrldence  that  government  will  not  »sry  much 
longer  ablds  thU  suts  of  affairs.  Nor 
thould  it. 

Wo  P»tn,T   AuTOMostLi    Insurance — Past   I 
(By  Richard  WssUrkamp) 
We  want   to  discuss  automobils  liability 
liuuranee   for   the    next    few    momsnU. 


Almost  all  of  you,  who  own  cars,  pay  siz- 
able premiums  each  year  for  auto  liability 
coverage,  but  you  collect  nothing  from  your 
own  company  for  this  payout.  What  you  re- 
ceive Is  protection  against  financial  loss  If 
another  person  Is  Injured  in  an  accident  or 
his  car  Is  damaged — If  you  are  at  fault. 

If  you  are  hurt,  or  your  car  Is  damaged 
In  an  accident,  and  the  other  party  Is  at 
fault — you,  hopefully,  collect  from  bis  In- 
surance company. 

The  fault  system  Is  costly  and  inadequate 
and,  in  the  case  of  seriovis  injuries,  might 
mean  months  before  a  victim  collects  from 
the  insurer  of  an  at-fault  driver. 

Also,  the  Senate  Anti-trust  Subcommittee 
reports  that,  for  every  dollar  conected  In 
premiums  for  automobile  bodily  Injury  lia- 
bility, only  forty  cents  goes  to  compen- 
sate victims.  The  rest  of  the  premium  dol- 
lar Is  taken  up  by  selling  expenses,  over- 
head, taxes,  claim  adjustment  expenses,  law- 
yers  fees   and   other   litigation   costs. 

The  answer  Is  No  Fault  Automobile  In- 
surance, In  which  a  person's  claim  Is  paid  by 
his  own  insurance  company — regardless  of 
fault.  LegUlatlon  has  been  Introduced  In 
Congress  for  No  Fault  Insurance,  and  will 
be  Introduced  again  In  the  Illinois  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

We'll  discuss  the  need  for  passage  of  this 
type  legislation  further  tomorrow. 

No  Pattlt  Automobile  Insukance — Past  11 
(By  Richard  Westerkamp) 

Senator  Philip  Hart  has  Introduced  No 
Fault  Auto  Insurance  legislation  In  Con- 
gress. Representative  Anthony  Scariano  will 
Introduce  similar  legislation  In  the  Illinois 
General  Assembly.  We  believe  the  legislation 
In  both  cases  Is  very  worthwhile.  However, 
we  think  the  Hart  Plan  has  a  better  chance 
of  success — since  Scariano's  has  been  killed 
In  committee  twice. 

Under  the  Hart  Plan  your  insurance  com- 
pany would  automatically  pay  your  medical 
bills,  plus  loss  of  wages  up  to  one  thou- 
sand dollars  a  month  for  thirty  months,  If 
you  are  Injured  In  an  auto  accident  .  .  . 
regardless  of  whether  you  are  at  fault.  An 
amount  of  up  to  thirty  thousand  dollars 
would  be  paid  for  fatalities  of  wage-earners. 

Drunk  drivers,  as  well  as  those  under  the 
Influence  of  drugs,  would  be  compensated 
for  their  own  Injuries,  but  would  have  to 
reimburse  an  Insurer  for  damages  paid  to 
others. 

The  permanently  disfigured  or  disabled  or 
survivors  of  fatalities  could  still  sue  for  add- 
ed economic   loss  or  pain  and   suffering. 

Ninety-four  i>er  cent  of  us  will  be  In- 
volved In  auto  accidents  In  the  next  ten 
years.  Many  of  us  will  be  at  fault  often 
Inadvertently,  and  vrtll  collect  nothing  from 
our  Insurance  companies,  despite  the  money 
we  have  paid  In  premiums  for  auto  liability 
Insiu-ance,  unless  a  no  fault  system,  such 
as  proposed  by  Senator  Philip  Hart,  Is 
adopted. 

If  Insured  under  the  Hart  No  Fault  Sys- 
tem, you  would  be  guaranteed  medical  pay- 
ments and  relief  from  worry  from  loss  of 
wages.  If  Injured  In  an  auto  accident.  All 
auto  owners  would,  therefore,  stand  to  bene- 
fit from  the  No  Fault  System. 

We  urge  you  to  write  Senator  Philip  Hart, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C., 
supporting  his  Insurance  reform  plan.  The 
No  Fault  System  will  not  be  adoptsd  with- 
out tremendous  pressure.  It  needs  your  sup- 
port. 

NO   FAtTLT   insurance 

The  past  ssversl  days  we  have  dl»c\i-.«««d 
Insurance  In  the  District  of  Columbia -Tre 
theft,  and  automobils.  Including  the  un- 
Mtlsfled  tiidgmeni  fund  It  In  apparsBt  that 
there  In  Issk  proiscllon  avallabls  now  and 
the  cost  U  hieh. 

There  U  rme  other  o<^'nc«pt  in  autotnobtle 
In  iirsnc*  that  might  hsip  »olv»  the  pr>h- 
iim    It   l"  r<»M«l  "no  fault" 


In  simple  terms.  It  provides  that  people 
Involved  in  an  automobile  accident  would 
be  able  to  recover  damages  on  the  basis  of 
their  own  loss  and  the  policy  coverage  they 
have  regardless  of  who  was  at  fault.  Legal 
action  In  the  cotirts  would  still  be  avail- 
able to  those  who  suffer  extreme  property 
damage  or  personal  Injury. 

Senator  Philip  Hart  of  Michigan  has  In- 
troduced legislation  to  make  the  "no  fault" 
concept  the  law  throughout  the  nation. 
He  estimates  that  97  per  cent  of  all  vehicle 
injury  and  death  cases  would  be  applicable 
to  this  type  of  coverage,  hence  claim  settle- 
ments would  reduce  the  litigation  that  has 
clogged  court  calendars.  At  the  present  time 
Hart  says  the  standard  delay  In  settlements 
of  more  than  $2,500  Is  19  months. 

Many  lawyers  may  oppose  "no  fault"  be- 
cause the  present  system  provides  fees.  Many 
companies  may  oppose  it  because  they  do  not 
want  the  government  running  their  btisl- 
ness.  But  the  people  who  buy  Instirance 
want  to  be  protected  from  losses,  not  to 
haggle  over  who  Is  at  fault. 

The  Insurance  concept  should  not  be  ap- 
proved without  very  careful  study  to 
make  certain  It  Is  feasible  and  will  lower 
costs. 

The  District  could  be  used  as  a  sort  of 
testing  ground — It  might  be  better  than 
what  we  have  at  the  moment. 

(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Nov.  6, 

1970] 

Lawyers   and   AtrroMOBU^  Insurance 

(By  WlUlam  P.  Buckley,  Jr.) 

Art  Buchwald  wrote  a  tuimy  coliunn 
recently  about  automobile  Insurance  com- 
p>anleB,  the  story  line  being  that  his  wife 
lost  her  Insurance  policy  because  other  cli- 
ents of  her  Insurance  broker  had  put  In 
claims.  You  can  Imagine  where  Buchwald 
took  It  from  there,  and  you  are  right. 

He  touched  on  a  nimiber  of  points  of 
great  public  Interest.  His  assumption  that 
insurance  companies  merely  rake  In  the 
money  Is  very  mistaken.  But  buried  In  that 
assumption  are  some  startling  figures.  To 
dispose  of  the  first  point,  Americans  are 
now  paying  $13  billion  In  auto  Insurance 
premltuns.  But  the  economic  loss  caused  by 
automobile  accidents  Is  $16  billion,  and  of 
course  that  Is  the  reason  rates  go  up  and 
up  and  up. 

In  the  automobile  field,  special  premiums 
are  a  useful  means  of  persecutlxig  bad  or 
uncertain  risks.  But  everyone  Is  paying 
more  and  more,  and  the  public  Is  In  a  mood 
for  general  reform.  But  of  course  like  all 
genuine  reforms,  someone  will  get  hurt,  and 
no  one  is  waiting  In  line. 

It  Is  Insufficiently  understood  the  extent 
to  which  booze  Is  responsible  for  accidents. 
A  recent  study  completed  In  Massachusetts 
at  the  behest  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation shows  that  more  than  two-thirds 
of  all  auto  deaths  were  caused  by  drivers 
under  the  Infiuence  of  liquor. 

Now  that  means  more  than  37,000  were 
kiUed  and  3  million  people  Injured  last 
year  in  situations  In  which  alcohol  was  a 
contributing  factor.  To  put  the  situation  In 
focus,  last  year  more  Americans  were  killed 
ui\  the  road  than  throughout  oiu-  participa- 
tion In  the  Vietnam  war.  Ths  purpose  of 
•  uch  studies  Ls  to  help  define  pubUc  policies. 
What  policies  might  b«  effective? 

Surely,  nondrinkers  ought  not  to  b«  Mked 
to  pay  premiums  as  high  as  those  charged 
to  drinkers?  Is  tbsrs  a  moderately  rellabis 
way  to  dUtlnguUhsd  bstwscn  the  drinksr 
who  does  and  the  drlnksr  who  doss  not 
drive    after  having  drunk? 

And  what  about  tbs  nondrinker  who  has 
ivaiird  hlmsslf  of  a  lowor  premium,  who 
'hen  «*u  hanged  into  by  •ooft'on*  who  la 
a  drlnksr.  The  ln*uraaes  oompany  that  has 
lasiisd  ths  pr*n>lMm  to  thr  n'  n>i  nksr  will 
ptiin*  "lit  Ihst  his  cos*  <l<>»»  >■  '  »"  down 
iindrr   Iht  eirrwmitanrs*    bsrtuM   bs 
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and  innovaring  of  design  In  the  automotive 
ladMaUy  !s  prttnarlly  an  unintended  by- 
product of  our  Inherited  llabUlty  auto  in- 
surance system.  Oonaumers  stand  In  a  pe- 
culiarly poor  portMon  to  estimate  quantita- 
tively the  extra  ooete  incurred  in  purchaa- 
ing  autOB  the  deelgn  of  which  has  tended  to 
neglect  crash  worthiness  and  repalrablllty. 
The  beauty  of  no-fault  Insurance  aa  a  social 
Innovation  is  thAt  It  will  tend  to  minimize 
preoent  probleme  of  "market  failure"  In  the 
dimension  of  auto  safety,  durability  and  ewe 
of  repair  in  w»y«  which  will  stimulate  the 
most  flBElble,  creative.  Imaginative  and  so- 
cially economical  technological  Innovation 
In  automotive  engineering 

With   the    •hidden   help  '  of   the   changed 
rating   practices   In   the    insurance   Industry 
the   corrected   market   system  could   be  said 
to    'humanize'    and    "socialize-    the    proflt 
motive  in  the  automobile  Industry.  Without 
a  reformation  of  market  incentives  the  hu- 
man waste  and  physical  wreckage  of  auto- 
mobile   accidents    may    continue    as    unin- 
tended by-products  of  an  overly-stimulated 
designer's  queet  for  largely  meretricious  style. 
Chief  Justice  Burger  has  recently  called  for 
InstltutJcaial  reforms  which  will  substantially 
release  the  courts  from  automobile  accident 
litigation  for  more  Important  clvU  and  crlm- 
Inal  Utlgatlon.  Nearly  everyone,  but  the  trial 
lawyer,  wishes  to  eliminate  the  high  private 
expenses  of  the  lltlgatlve  linkage  in  auto  In- 
surance   Finally,   all   of  the   Compassionate 
want  faster,  more  assured,  and  more  adequate 
compenaaUon  to  the  bodily  Injured  In  auto- 
moWle    accidents.    No    fault    Insurance,    of 
course,  will  contribute  signally  to  achieving 
each  of  these  objectives. 

What  has  not  been  adequately  reco^lzed 
is  the  powerful  contribution  which  no  fault 
Insurance  can  play  In  redirecting  the  market 
forces  and  proflt  Incentives  at  work  upon  the 
automobile  manufacturer  so  as  to  motivate 
engineering  deelgn  and  Innovation  which  will 
Bubetantlally  enhance  congruence  between 
the  public  and  private  Interest, 
Sincerely  yours, 

SAMtm.  M.  LoKacHXB, 
ProfeuoT  of  Economics  and  Member  of 
the  Economic  Regulation  AdvUory 
Committee  of  the  Department  of 
Trans-port ation  Automobile  Insurance 
and  Compensation  Study. 


attractive  one  You  have  provided  a  cogent 
argument  for  one  way  that  prospect  might 
be  realized. 

Sincerely. 

CHABLes  D.  Bakfti, 


February  24,  1971 


Orrtfx  OF  fax  8*carTA«T 

OF  TaANSPORTATION, 

Washington,  DC,  December  22,  1970. 
Prof.  Samxtxl  M.  Loxacasi. 
Department    of    Keonomics. 
Indiana   University, 
Btoomington,  Ind. 

Dmam  Paomsos  LocscRn;  The  Secretary 
^•"  »aked  me  to  thank  you  for  your  provoca- 
tive and  Insightful  comments  on  no-fault  in- 
s\irano«  and  incentives  for  accident  loss  re- 
duction. 

The  direction  reflection  in  Insurance  rates 
of  a  vehicle's  sturdlness  and  occupant  pro- 
tective attributes  would  clearly  constitute  a 
powerful  incentive  for  manufacturers  to  de- 
sign for  safety  and  durabUlty,  With  respect 
to  physical  damage,  however,  any  Improved 
design  so  achieved  would  Initially  affect  only 
new  cars;  therefore,  there  would  seem  to  be 
sonje  rationale  for  experimenting  first  with 
coUlsion  Insurance  rates  Inasmuch  as  most 
new  oars  carry  that  coverage.  On  the  bodUy 
Injury  side.  It  may  be  a  different  matter.  If. 
for  example.  It  were  shown  that  passive  re- 
straint devices  dramatically  reduced  per- 
■onal  Injury  loesee.  first  party  Insurance  rate 
Incentives  might  prove  highly  deelrable  for 
encouraging  the  •n>ac*  fitting"  of  older  cars 
with  these  devices. 

In  any  event,  the  prospect  of  car  manu- 
facturers vlgoronaly  competing  to  offer  the 
Mfest,  least  damaceable  vehicle  Is  a  most 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept  19.  1970 1 
Th«  Nrw  Math  or  Automobitj  iNsfHANn 
Por  millions  of  Americans,  there  Is  still 
something  euphoric  about  buying  a  new  car. 
even  at  today's  staggering  prices.  Whether 
It's  the  whiff  of  that  spanking  clean  interior 
or  the  fact  that  the  dashboard  clock  Is  really 
running,  that  first  spin  In  your  fiashy  1971 
Perndock  puts  a  premium  on  pleasure,  and 
hang  the  cost.  But  the  ensuing  premium,  put 
on  by  the  Insurance  company— and  the  gen- 
eraUy  unexplained  but  whopping  increases 
that  follow — soon  shatter  any  initial  Joy  For 
car  insurance.  If  you  manage  to  qualify  for 
It  under  the  Industry's  weird  pattern  of  eli- 
gibility niles.  seems  to  be  coating  more  and 
paying  back  less 

This  conclusion  Is  among  an  Impressive 
set  of  findings  growing  out  of  an  exhaustive 
three-year  study  of  automobile  Insurance 
policies  made  by  Senator  Philip  A  Hart  (I>- 
Mlch  )  and  his  Senate  Antitrust  and  Mo- 
nopoly subcommittee.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
reasons  the  senator  has  introduced  a  pack- 
age of  bills  aimed  at  a  drastic  reform  of  the 
whole  car  Insurance  system,  from  costs  to 
cancellations  to  claims. 

A3  Senator  Hart  Is  quick  to  note,  the  top- 
ic— and  all  the  mathematics  that  go  with 
It— are  extremely  complex,  evolving  from 
common  law  and  boggling  even  the  most 
alert  consumer-activists  in  proposing 
changes,  he  has  emphasized  that  his  ideas 
are  open  to  refinement  and  not  meant  as  a 
criticism  of  Insurance  companies. 

What  bothers  Senator  Hart  is  the  system, 
which  he  convincingly  demonstrates  is  not 
compensating  us  for  our  losses.  To  begin 
with,  he  reports,  only  40  cents  of  each  dollar 
paid  In  by  consumers  for  llabUlty  protection 
actually  goes  to  protect  accident  victims.  And 
out  of  that  40  cents,  only  13  cents  actually 
ends  up  compensating  for  out-of-pocket 
losses,  with  the  rest  going  for  duplicate  re- 
covery and  things  such  as  ••pain  and  suffer- 
ing" damages.  Other  statistics  on  613.000  vic- 
tims of  serlous-lnjury  or  fatal  accidents  in 
1967  showed  the  resulting  personal  and  fam- 
Uy  loss  totalling  »5.l  billion— but  compensa- 
tion under  the  "fault"  system  at  only  $813 
million,  with  another  $348  million  coming 
from  no-fault  medical  payments  and  colli- 
sion coverage.  That,  says  the  senator,  comes 
to  20  per  cent  recovery. 

The  study  showed  fxirther  that  50300  fam- 
Ules  in  the  613,000  cases  had  to  change  their 
way  of  life,  taking  money  from  savings  or 
property  sales,  missing  payments  and  moving 
to  less  expensive  quarters.  Senator  Harfs  re- 
forms are  based  on  a  "more  fair  and  efficient 
allocation  of  the  Insurance  premium  dol- 
lar." Including  some  measures  now  going 
Into  effect  In  Massachusetts  after  a  lengthy 
set  of  stUl-unsetUed  disputes  over  certain 
provisions. 

Basically  the  Hart  package  of  measures 
would : 

(1)  lower  premiums  by  providing  Incen- 
tives for  the  production  of  less  fragile  cars; 

(2)  guarantee  that  any  licensed  driver 
could  buy  Insurance,  and  that  the  seUer 
could  cancel  It  only  If  the  driver  loses  his  or 
her  Ucense.  or  falls  to  pay  the  premiums; 

(8)  abolish  the  "fault"  system  for  all 
but  permanently  disabled  or  dlsfigtired  auto 
accident  victims,  or  those  who  suffer  exces- 
sive financial  loss; 

(4)  provide  100  percent  rslmbursement  for 
medical,  rehabtliutlon  and  Incidental  ez- 
psnass  as  they  are  Incurred,  aiul  make  up 
I^«i2^  take-home  pay  at  a  rate  of  up  to 
•1,000  a  month  for  as  long  as  2V4  years;  and 


(5)  remove  bans  now  In  effect  In  some  38 
states  (including  Maryland)  on  the  sale  of 
coet-cutting  group  insurance. 

On  the  subject  of  costs,  the  iubcommlttee 
found  that  from  1960  to  July,  1970,  the  cost 
of  car  Insurance  went  up  65  percent— com- 
pared to  39  percent  for  car  repairs,  28  per- 
cent  for  tires  and  16  percent  for  gasoline  In 
the  same  period,  take-home  pay  for  non- 
supervisory  and  factory  workers  went  up  only 
40  percent.  Premium  base  rates  now  a\eraffe 
from  » 193  In  Memphis  to  1617  In  New  York 
City,  with  Washington  at  •298— rates  that 
do  not  Include  surcharges  slapped  on  for 
3-year  periods  after  minor  accidents  Sena- 
•-or  Hart  states  that  one  of  the  main  reasons 
for  the  high  charges  U  the  cost  of  handllni? 
applicants  on  an  Individual  basis  instead 
of  \n  groups,  which  might  save  the  average 
driver  some  15  percent  a  year,  and  perhaps 
more  if  an  employer  contributed,  as  many 
do.   for  group  accident   and   health   plans 

On  the  business  of  fault."  the  reforms 
would  rid  the  legal  system  of  time-consum- 
ing, expensive  litigation  by  generally  com- 
pensating out-of-pocket  expenses  from  In- 
juries on  a  first-party,  no-fault  basis  much 
the  way  hospitalization  policies  are  handled- 
pedestrians  would  be  cijvered  by  the  insur- 
ance on  the  cnr  that  hits  them:  and  there 
would  no  longer  be  any  of  those  often  arbi- 
trary "assigned  risk"  plans.  To  cover  hit- 
and-run  and  other  cases  where  there  u  no 
Insurance  company.  Industries  in  each  state 
would  share  in  an  "assigned  claims"  plan 

We  concur  In  Senator  Harfs  caution  In 
stressing  that  his  reforms  may  not  be  the 
definitive  work  in  this  field;  there  wlU  be 
more  to  say  as  discussion  continues;  and 
there  are  still  other  provisions  he  has  pro- 
posed  that  cover  special  cases  or  problems 
not  mentioned  here.  But  certainly  the  sys- 
tem  cries   out    for    reforms    that    could   aid 

drivers   and  Insurance   comparUes  alike no 

matter  who's  at  "fault." 


Fehruanj  2k,  1971 
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(Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Oct.  7,  1970] 

N0-FAUI.T    iNSrRANCE 

Senator  Hart  haci  placed  the  insurance  In- 
dustry on  the  defensive,  and  motorists  may 
benefit  from  the  fracas  he  has  started  even 
If  his  "no-fault"  coverage  proposal  is  slde- 
:racked.  He  has  turned  the  hot  light  on  auto 
Insurance  Inequities  and  foibles,  and  a  host 
of  Irritated  Americans  are  rooting  for  him  in 
this  affair. 

They  have  been  ruffled  by  the  soaring  cost 
of  vehicle  insurance,  by  the  Inability  of  some 
of  them  to  buy  It,  and  by  the  tortuously 
slow  settlement  of  many  damage  claims.  The 
bills  Hart  Introduced  recently  are  addressed 
to  all  those  complalnu.  The  solution  he  pro- 
poses to  the  latter,  especially,  wlU  raise  a 
shower  of  sparks.  He  would  hasten  claim 
settlements  by  reducing  the  litigations  which 
have  clogged  court  dockets.  That  wotild  be 
accomplished  by  estebllshlng  In  national  law 
the  no-fault  concept  embraced  earlier  this 
year  by  the  state  of  Massachusetts. 

People  involved  In  auto  mishaps  would  in 
most  cases  be  reimbursed  strictly  on  the  basis 
of  damage  and  policy  coverage;  who  was  at 
fault  would  not  matter  a  whit.  Those  suffer- 
ing extreme  financial  or  physical  disabilities 
still    would    have    recourse    to   the   present 
"fault"   processes.    Hart   estimates,    though, 
that   97   percent  of  all   vehicle  Injury  and 
death  cases  would   have  no-fault  coverage. 
Presently,  he  reports,  the  standard  delay  In 
settlements  of  more  than  ja.eOO  Is  19  months. 
Undoubtedly  there  Is  a  tide  of  pubUc  sen- 
timent for  the  simpler  no-fault  procedure. 
Car  owners  buy  insurance  to  be  protected 
from  losses,  not  to  haggle  over  who  is  at  fault 
In  collisions.  But  while  the  Idea  Is  laudable 
and  surely  oould  be  made  workable.  It  should 
not  be  Implemented  until  Congress  has  ex- 
plored all  the  potenUala.  Before  any  acUon 
Is  taken,  there  should  be  reasonable  assur- 


ance that  It  would  not  accelerate  the  rise  In 
Insurance  costs. 

Perhaps  the  limitations  of  no-fault  should 
be  kept  rather  narrow  until  Its  Impact  on 
the  insurance  field  can  be  assessed.  Massa- 
chusetts set  a  no-fault  celling  of  •3,000,  but 
Hart  proposes  much  broader  coverage.  No 
doubt  there  Is  a  prudent  medium  which  Con- 
gress can  find  If  it  is  Interested  In  pursuing 
the  matter. 

Some  observers  who  have  scanned  the 
power  of  the  Insurance  Industry  doubt  that 
Hart  will  make  much  headway.  He  Is  push- 
ing several  other  hardnosed  Insurance  re- 
forms in  adcition  to  the  no-fault  measure, 
and  his  colloagues  aren't  rushing  to  assist. 
But  his  Antitrust  subcommittee  soon  will 
resume  hearings  on  Insurance  (which  It  has 
been  conducting  for  three  years)  and  per- 
haps It  will  provide  revelations  that  will 
change  some  minds. 

Even  If  Harfs  bills  are  finally  stalled,  the 
Information  and  stimulus  he  Is  providing 
probably  will  result  In  the  passage  of  some 
similar  state  legislation.  The  pressure  of  In- 
surance-buyers Is  being  felt  in  statehouses, 
and  It  may  bear  down  more  heavily  on  Wash- 
ington before  Hart  Is  finished. 

[From  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  Oct.  14,  1970] 
Pbotxction  oh  PtAain? 

In  Washington,  Interest  mounts  in  man- 
dating auto  Insurance  reforms.  We're  not 
sure  what  might  be  the  best  solutions  for  the 
described  problems,  but  like  many  In  Con- 
grees  and  the  administration,  we  are  per- 
suaded that  changes  must  be  made. 

The  latest  spokesman  for  reform  is  Trans- 
portation Secretary  John  Volpe,  who  testified 
last  week  before  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee.  In  a  two-year  study,  his  depart- 
ment put  the  fiesh  of  detail  on  what  many 
observers  had  already  kno'wn:  That,  although 
Insurance  rates  are  soaring,  service  remains 
poor  and  the  Industry  is  having  to  scramble 
to  make  money. 

A  common  thread  In  reform  proposals 

Including  those  of  Michigan's  Sen.  Phil  Hart, 
whose  office  conducted  its  own  three-year 
study — Is  the  Idea  of  no-fault  compensation. 
A  policyholder's  Insurance  company  would 
pay  his  claims  without  regard  to  who  caused 
the  accident. 

Certainly  some  move  In  this  direction  Is 
called  for.  Presently,  court  dockets  are 
clogged  with  accident  litigation,  and  a  major 
portion  of  each  premium  dollar  goes  to  pay 
court  and  lawyer  costs. 

These  truths  and  Its  own  troubles  not- 
withstanding, a  significant  portion  of  the 
Insurance  industry  Is  not  eager  for  federal 
regulation.  Past  experience  "does  not  Inspire 
any  feeling  that  federal  Intervention  will  be 
good  for  the  public  or  the  Insurance  Indus- 
try," the  chairman  of  the  Allstate  Insurance 
Co.  said  not  long  ago. 

He  has  a  point.  And  he  and  others  have 
an  even  better  one  when  they  warn  that 
basic  modification  of  so  big  an  Industry 
win  be  an  extremely  delicate  and  complex 
task.  But  It  seems  to  us  that  the  matter 
has  become  one  of  choosing  the  least  among 
evils. 

For  the  truth  Is  that,  in  too  many 
Instances,  the  Industry  Is  no  longer  offering 
the  service  It  purports  to  offer.  High  pre- 
miums, capricious  cancellation,  slow  and  low 
compensation— these  and  a  host  of  other 
factors  are  making  auto  Insurance  less  a 
guarantor  of  security  than  an  onerous  finan- 
cial burden  and  a  threat  to  many  families' 
peace  of  mind  and  convenience. 

Washington's  flurries  of  Interest  are 
evidence  that  government  will  not  very  much 
longer  abide  this  state  of  affairs.  Nor 
should  It. 

No    PATn,T     AtJTOMOBILK     INSURANCE— PaRT    1 

(By  Richard  Westerkamp) 
We  want  to  discuss  automobile  liability 
Insurance   for    the   next   few   moments. 


Almost  all  of  you,  who  own  cars,  pay  siz- 
able premiums  each  year  for  auto  liability 
coverage,  but  you  collect  nothing  from  your 
own  comp>any  for  this  payout.  What  you  re- 
ceive Is  protection  against  financial  loss  If 
another  person  Is  Injured  In  an  accident  or 
his  car  Is  damaged — If  you  are  at  fault. 

If  you  are  hurt,  or  your  car  Is  damaged 
In  an  accident,  and  the  other  party  Is  at 
fault — you,  hopefully,  collect  from  his  In- 
surance company. 

The  fault  system  Is  costly  and  Inadequate 
and,  in  the  case  of  serious  Injuries,  might 
mean  months  before  a  victim  collects  from 
the  Insurer  of  an  at-fault  driver. 

Also,  the  Senate  Anti-trust  Subcommittee 
reports  that,  for  every  dollar  collected  In 
premiums  for  automobile  bodily  Injury  lia- 
bility, only  forty  cents  goes  to  compen- 
sate victims.  The  rest  of  the  premium  dol- 
lar Is  taken  up  by  selling  expenses,  over- 
head, taxes,  claim  adjustment  expenses,  law- 
yers   fees   and    other    litigation   costs. 

The  answer  is  No  Fault  Automobile  In- 
surance, In  which  a  person's  claim  Is  paid  by 
his  own  insurance  company — regardless  of 
fault.  Legislation  has  l)ecn  Introduced  in 
Congress  for  No  Fault  Insurance,  and  will 
be  Introduced  again  In  the  nilnols  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

We'll  discuss  the  need  for  passage  of  this 
type  legislation  further  tomorrow. 

No    PaTTLT    AuTOMOBILX    iNStiaANCE — Pabt    II 

(By  Richard  Westerkamp) 

Senator  Philip  Hart  has  Introduced  No 
Fault  Auto  Insurance  legislation  In  Con- 
gress. Representative  Anthony  Scarlano  will 
Introduce  similar  legislation  In  the  minoia 
General  Assembly.  We  believe  the  legislation 
In  both  cases  Is  very  worthwhile.  However, 
we  think  the  Hart  Plan  has  a  better  chance 
of  success — since  Scarlano's  has  been  killed 
In  committee  twice. 

Under  the  Hart  Plan  your  Insurance  com- 
pany would  automatically  pay  your  medical 
bills,  plus  loss  of  wages  up  to  one  thou- 
sand dollars  a  month  for  thirty  months,  If 
you  are  Injured  in  an  auto  accident  .  .  . 
regardless  of  whether  you  are  at  fault.  An 
amount  of  up  to  thirty  thousand  dollars 
would  be  paid  for  fatalltlee  of  wage-earners. 

Drunk  drivers,  as  well  as  thoee  under  the 
Influence  of  drugs,  would  be  compensated 
for  their  own  injuries,  but  would  have  to 
reimburse  an  Insurer  for  damages  paid  to 
others. 

The  permanently  disfigured  or  disabled  or 
survivors  of  fatalities  could  still  sue  tot  add- 
ed economic  loss  or  pain  and  suffering. 

Ninety-four  per  cent  of  us  will  be  In- 
volved In  auto  accidents  in  the  next  ten 
years.  Many  of  us  will  be  at  fault  often 
Inadvertently,  and  will  collect  nothing  from 
our  Insurance  companies,  despite  the  money 
we  have  paid  in  premiums  for  auto  liability 
Instirance,  unless  a  no  fault  system,  such 
as  proposed  by  Senator  Philip  Hart,  is 
adopted. 

If  Insured  under  the  Hart  No  Fault  Sys- 
tem, you  would  be  guaranteed  medical  pay- 
ments and  relief  from  worry  from  loss  of 
wages.  If  injured  In  an  auto  accident.  All 
auto  owners  would,  therefore,  stand  to  bene- 
fit from  the  No  Fault  System. 

We  urge  you  to  write  Senator  Philip  Hart, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C., 
supporting  his  Insvirance  reform  plan.  The 
No  Fault  System  will  not  be  adopted  with- 
out tremendous  pressure.  It  needs  your  sup- 
port. 

NO    FATTLT    INStmANCE 

The  past  several  days  we  have  dlscu.'ssed 
Insurance  In  the  District  of  Columbia — f5re, 
theft,  and  automobile.  Including  the  un- 
satisfied Judgment  fund.  It  is  apparent  that 
there  Is  less  protection  available  now  and 
the  cost  Is  high. 

There  Is  one  other  concept  in  automobile 
Insurance  that  might  help  solve  the  prob- 
lem. It  Is  called  "no  fault." 


In  simple  terms.  It  provides  that  people 
Involved  In  an  automobile  accident  would 
be  able  to  recover  damages  on  the  basis  of 
their  own  loss  and  the  policy  coverage  they 
have  regardless  of  who  was  at  fault.  Ijegal 
action  in  the  courts  would  still  be  avail- 
able to  those  who  suffer  extreme  property 
damage  or  personal  Injury. 

Senator  PhUlp  Hart  of  Michigan  has  In- 
troduced legislation  to  make  the  'no  fault" 
concept  the  law  throughout  the  nation. 
He  estimates  that  97  per  cent  of  all  vehicle 
Injury  and  death  cases  would  be  applicable 
to  this  type  of  coverage,  hence  claim  settle- 
ments would  reduce  the  UtigaUon  that  has 
clogged  court  calendars.  At  the  present  Ume 
Hart  says  the  sUndard  delay  in  settlements 
of  more  than  $2,600  is  19  months. 

Many  lawyers  may  oppoee  "no  fault"  be- 
cause the  present  system  provides  fees.  Many 
companies  may  oppose  It  because  they  do  not 
want  the  government  running  their  busi- 
ness. But  the  people  who  buy  Insurance 
want  to  be  protected  from  losses,  not  to 
haggle  over  who  is  at  fault. 

The  Insurance  concept  should  not  be  ap- 
proved without  very  careful  study  to 
make  certain  It  Is  feasible  and  will  lower 
costs. 

The  District  could  be  used  as  a  sort  of 
testing  ground— it  might  be  better  than 
what  we  have  at  the  moment. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Nov   « 
1970] 

LaWTEHS     AND     AtJTOMOBlLE    INSURANCE 

(By  WlUlam  F,  Buckley,  Jr.) 

Art  Buchwald  wrote  a  funny  colimin 
recently  about  automobUe  Insurance  com- 
pamee,  the  story  line  being  that  his  wife 
lost  her  Insurance  policy  because  other  cU- 
ents  of  her  Insurance  broker  had  put  In 
claims.  Tou  can  imagine  where  Buchwald 
took  It  from  there,  and  you  are  right. 

He  touched  on  a  number  of  points  of 
great  public  interest.  His  assumption  that 
Insurance  companies  merely  rake  in  the 
money  Is  very  mistaken.  But  burled  In  that 
assumption  are  some  startling  figures.  To 
dispose  of  the  first  point,  Americans  are 
now  paying  $13  billion  in  auto  insurance 
premiums.  But  the  economic  loss  caused  by 
automobUe  accidents  Is  $16  billion,  and  of 
course  that  Is  the  reason  rates  go  up  and 
up  and  up. 

In  the  automobUe  field,  special  premlvuns 
are  a  useful  means  of  persecuting  bad  or 
uncertain  risks.  But  everyone  is  paying 
more  and  more,  and  the  pubUc  is  in  a  mood 
for  general  reform.  But  of  course  like  all 
genuine  reforms,  someone  wiU  get  hurt,  and 
no  one  is  waiting  in  Une. 

It  is  insufficiently  understood  the  extent 
to  which  booze  is  responsible  for  accidents. 
A  recent  study  completed  In  Massachusetts 
at  the  behest  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation shows  that  more  than  two-thirds 
of  all  auto  deaths  were  caused  by  drivers 
under  the  influence  of  Uquor. 

Now  that  means  more  than  37,000  were 
killed  and  3  mUUon  people  injured  last 
yeaj  in  situations  in  which  alcohol  was  a 
contributing  factor.  To  put  the  situation  In 
focus,  last  year  more  Americans  were  killed 
cm  the  road  than  throughout  our  participa- 
tion in  the  Vietnam  war.  The  purpose  of 
Kuch  studies  is  to  help  define  pubUc  poUcies. 
What  policies  might  be  effective? 

Surely,  nondrlnkers  ought  not  to  be  asked 
to  pay  premiums  as  high  as  those  charged 
to  drinkers?  Is  there  a  moderately  reliable 
way  to  distinguished  between  the  drinker 
who  does  and  the  drinker  who  does  not 
drive,  after  having  drunk? 

And  what  about  the  nondrlnker  who  has 
availed  himself  of  a  lower  premium,  who 
then  gets  banged  into  by  someone  who  is 
a  drinker.  The  instirance  company  that  has 
Issued  the  premium  to  the  nondrlnker  will 
point  out  that  his  cost  does  not  go  down 
under  the  circumstances,  because  he   needs 
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to  prov«  that  the  giUlty  man  wm  driving 
th«  oth«r  car. 

Now  hero  Is  th«  »t*rtllng  figure  I  ha»e  t)«en 
promising.  For  every  HOO  we  pay  out  In 
premluBM  for  automobile  Inaurance,  only  tlS 
trlckie«  down  to  a  claimant.  Where  do«a  the 
balance  go?  A  lot  ol  It  goes,  aa  one  would 
expect,  to  Insurance  ag«nu.  executive*,  taxaa. 
etc..  etc.  An  enormoua  amount  goca  to  law- 
yers, who  are  the  people  one  turns  to  In  order 
to  wrangle  over  whether  John  hit  Jack  or 
Jack  hit  John. 

U  the  ao-eaUed  "no-fault"  laws  ware 
paaeed.  an  Insurance  company  automatlc- 
aUy  would  remit  to  its  cUent  medical  feea 
and  looa  of  inoome.  whether  that  client  waa 
guilty  or  innocent,  and  there  would  be  no 
litigation  against  the  insurance  company  of 
the  other  driver.  But  listen  why  Value  Line 
bellevee  that  such  laws  won't  be  passed. 

"1.)  About  half  of  all  cini  cases  are  auto- 
mobile UabUlty  clalma;  2.)  a  Urge  jmn  of  the 
legal  profeseion  has  specialized  In  these  ac- 
tlona  for  years;  and  3.)  many  members  of 
both  the  regulatory  conomlaslons  and  the  leg- 
Islaturee  are  lawyers  or  have  had  legal  train- 
ing. It  seems  contrary  to  human  nature  that 
theae  Individuals  would  vote  for  bills  that 
essentially  are  based  on  a  position  that  Is 
contrary  to  both  their  Initial  training  and  to 
their  subsequent  experience." 

Translated,  that  means  lawyers  are  not  go- 
ing to  sit  around  and  vote  against  their  own 
profeeelon.  Such  la  the  clout  of  the  legal 
fraternity  that  even  to  go  as  far  as  Value 
Line  went  towards  Inscrutability  frightened 
the  editor,  who  concluded:  "And.  we  hasten 
to  add,  there  Is  nothing  in  this  conclusion 
that  Implies  that  the  individuals  would  be 
following  a  course  that  would  be  either  Illog- 
ical, inappropriate  or  wrong  "  Translated: 
L*wT«r«  who  block  dealrable  leglalatlon  that 
would  damage  their  professional  Interests 
are  simply  doing  their  thing. 

It's  an  expensive  thing.  tlS  billion  and 
50.000  deaths.  You  cant  blame  the  lawyer* 
for  the  deaths,  but  they  use  up  a  lot  of  that 
tlO  billion  unneceesarlly:  And  unlike  the 
dentuts  who  formed  a  lobby  for  fluoridated 
water,  I  know  of  no  lawyer's  lobby  for  "no- 
fault"  Insurance. 

[From  the  Waahlngton  Evening  Star. 
Nov.  24.  1970) 
INSUKANCK  Rxroaif  Mat  Bx  Nxax 
(By  Milton  Vlorst) 
Sen.  Philip  Hart's  smaahlng  election  vic- 
tory m  Michigan  win  have  at  least  one  result 
m  the  next  session  of  Congress :  A  major  new 
drive  to  revolutionize  the  country's  chaotic 
and  corrupt  auto  insurance  Industry. 

Hart — who.  unfortunately,  never  generates 
the  drama  of  his  predecessor,  the  late  Estes 
Kefauver  of  Tennessee,  as  chairman  of  the 
antitrust  subcommittee — has.  in  his  own 
quiet  way.  been  building  support  for  the 
startling  new  concept  In  auto  insurance 
known  as  "no-fault." 

He  has  won  a  promise  of  help  from  Sen. 
Warren  Magnuson,  D-Wa«h..  chairman  of  the 
Commerce  Committee,  which  has  Jurisdiction 
over  Insurance  leglalatlon.  Magnuson  says  the 
project  will  take  top  priority  when  the  new 
Congress  convenes  In  January. 

VlrtuaUy  everyone  agrees  that  the  current 
auto  Insurance  system  Is  unsatisfactory  Re- 
cent studies  Indicate  that  Insurance  com- 
panies pay  only  a  fifth  of  all  compensable 
claims.  They  take  In  seven  Umes  as  much  In 
premiums  as  they  pay  out  to  the  vlcUma  of 
auto  accidents. 

Almost  a  third  of  premium  Income  goes 
Into  such  overhead  as  sales  and  commissions 
More  money  U  paid  out  to  lawyers  and  in- 
veeugators.  it  has  been  found,  thanto  acci- 
dent victims. 

Under  the  'no-fault"  program,  inaurance 
companies  would  be  required  to  pay  accident 
vlctlma  promptly,  no  matter  which  party  is  at 
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fault.  It  would  eUminate  the  expense  and 
delay  of  litigation  and  settlemenu.  as  well  as 
much  paperwork. 

Although  many  Insurance  companies  argue 
that  "no-fault"  la  an  amoral  concept,  the 
principle  has  long  governed  Are  and  health 
coverage,  where  beneflu  are  paid  not  on  the 
basis  of  blame,  but  of  actual  loss 

Kven  the  admlnlstraUon  concedes  the  un- 
fairness of  the  present  system,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  has  said  It  will 
make  some  proposals  next  year.  But  lu  posi- 
tion long  has  been  that  reform  should  Uke 
place  at  the  state  level. 

The  flaw  In  the  admlnUtratlon's  position- 
as  It  invariably  is  when  responsibility  is 
bucked  downward  in  the  name  of  the  "new 
federallam"— 1.  that  strong  vested  Interesu 
'^"EL'*™P^'  over  state  governments 

The  insurance  companies  dominate  the 
state  Ujaurance  commissioners,  whose  power 
often  is  limited  to  petty  harassment 

More  important,  trial  Uwyers  are  the  most 

ait^*"'^   component   of   sute   legislatures. 

fn^  J^  ;k*'^k  "  •  '"'^  ">'••'  ^  their 
income*,  they  have  succeeded  In  blocking  it 

~*^  Jurisdiction  but  Maaaachusetta 

The   trial   lawyers,    furthermore,    are   su*- 

talned    by    the    American    Bar    Association, 

which  carries  much  prestige  as  a  reasonable 

epokeaoMn  for  the  pubUc  Interest,  but  which 

in  practice,  usually  function*  as  a  common- 

place  lawyer*'  lobby, 

t-^tSn  P*'"«=»^»"y  »«>'^lc  about  lu  stand 
U  that  the  bar  so  piously  proclaims  its  con- 
cern for  judicial  reform.  Yet.  according  to  a 

Ume  of  the  nation's  court  machinery  l*  used 
up  by  auto  litigation.  The  "no-fault"  p^ 
srram  U  designed  to  eUminate  that. 

Hart's  ace-in-the-hole  In  his  campaign  for 
"no-fault"  legislation  Is.  surprisingly,  a  num- 
ber of  the  old-line,  conservative  Insurance 
companies,  which  have  grown  Increasingly 
alarmed  at  the  disarray  and  abuse  In  auto 
Inaurance  practices. 

They  are  stunned  at  the  growth  of  fly-by- 
nlght  operator*,  some  of  them  dishonest 
who  elude  the  authority  of  state  commis- 
sions by  working  across  state  lines. 

They  also  have  reached  the  point  where 
dealing  with  60  state  oommlaaloners.  50  seta 
of  laws  and  60  leglsUturea  has  become  more 
of  a  burden  than  a  benefit. 

Por  the  first  time,  some  of  the  major  In- 
sxirance  companies  have  begun  to  favor  fed- 
eral regulation  over  sute  regulation  They 
also  have  calcuUted  that  they  can  cover  "no- 
fault"  auto  injuries  in  much  the  same  way 
as  liabilities  under  standard  health  policies 
at  a  comparable  rate  of  profit. 

Hart,  then,  U  mobilizing  his  new  Insurance 
friends,  along  with  his  natural  alUes  from 
labor  and  the  consumer  movement.  Though 
the  prospect  for  "no-fault"  leglalatlon  seemed 
far-fetched  a  year  ago.  he  and  Magnuson  now 
believe  it's  a  real  possibility  m  the  92nd 
Oongreas. 


The  Massachusetu  law,  which  survived 
three  years  of  leglalatlve  wrangling,  reqiuree 
that  bodily  injury  claims  of  up  to  13,000  be 
paid  by  the  motorist's  own  insurance  com- 
pany, no  matter  who  was  at  fault 

The  purpose  of  the  no-fault  law  Is  to  speed 
up  the  claims  process,  cut  down  on  litigation 
reduce  premiums  and  put  a  stop  to  petty 
disputes  among  lawyers  about  which  Insur- 
ance company  (if  any)  will  pay. 

If  the  plan  works,  no-fault  coverage  could 
be  extended  to  minor  property  damage  cases 
as  well. 

Most  of  the  opposition  to  this  type  of  auto 
Insurance  comes  from  the  Insurance  compa- 
nies who  resent  paying  claims  when  the  other 
driver  was  at  fault  and  from  the  legal  pro- 
fession, which  gets  a  hefty  slice  of  Its  Income 
from  accident  suits. 

No-fault  bills  have  been  introduced  In  is 
states  In  recent  years,  and  legislators  (many 
of  whom  are  lawyer*)  in  12  of  the  state* 
have  rejected  the  Idea. 

Meanwhile.  Insurance  companies  go  bank- 
rupt, rates  continue  to  climb,  some  motortste 
are  refused  Insurance  and  others  find  their 
policies  canceled  for  no  apparent  reason— 
or  because  they  made  an  accident  claim 
which  is  why  they  had  the  Insurance  In  the 
first  place. 

Part  of  the  blame  for  what's  happening 
belong*  to  the  car-makers  In  Detroit,  who 
Insist  on  producing  machines  with  too  much 
horsepower  (who  needs  a  car  that  goes  90 
miles  an  hour?)  and  fenders  and  grills  that 
crumple  easily. 

Part  of  the  problem  Is  pure  inflation— 
sky-high  medical  bills  and  excessive  auto  re- 
pair costs. 

And  the  accident-prone  driver*  who  re- 
solve their  hostilities  behind  the  wheel  of 
a  car. 

But  whatever  the  cauaes  of  the  problem, 
there  are  things  that  can  be  done  about  It. 

Kven  the  Insurance  comptanles  are  be- 
ginning to  concede  that  some  form  of  no- 
fault  Insurance  might  be  desirable  as  long 
as  the  victim  retained  the  right  to  sue  for 
additional  damages. 

Another  possibility — now  being  tried  on 
a  limited  basis — Is  to  charge  higher  Insurance 
rates  for  high-powered  cars  and  lower  rates 
for  the  sturdy-but-slow  models. 

Compulsory  auto  Inspections  and  tougher 
licensing  procedures  have  merit.  So  do  stlffer 
penalties  for  reckless  drivers. 

Detroit  must  turn  out  sturdier  cars. 

tJp  to  now.  auto  insurance  has  been  prl- 
martly  a  state  matter,  but  Sen.  Philip  A. 
Hart,  D-Mlch.,  has  proposed  a  set  of  Fed- 
eral guidelines  that  deserve  a  long  look  when 
Congress  reconvenes  in  January, 

The  time  Is  ripe  for  reform,  and  the  pres- 
ent system  Is  too  close  to  financial  collapse 
to  tolerate  much  longer. 


[Prom  the  Waahlngton  Dally  News.  Jan    4 

1971) 

Thx   Auto   iNStrmAifcx   Mass 

High  on  the  list  of  domestic  crises  facing 
the  new  Congress  this  year  will  be  the  un- 
solved problem  of  what  to  do  about  the  auto 
Insurance  mess. 

Our  present  auto  Insurance  system  has  be- 
come a  national  scandal — an  outrageously 
expensive  and  Incredibly  Inefflclent  way  to 
protect  motorists  against  accident  losses. 

Studies  have  shown  that  seriously  Injured 
drivers  are  Inadequately  compensated  and 
that  less  than  60  percent  of  the  money  paid 
In  premlunu  Is  returned  In  benefits.  A  big 
chunk  of  the  rest  goes  to  lawyers  and  claims 
Investigators. 

The  subject  Is  particularly  timely  this 
week  because  the  nation's  first  no-fault  In- 
surance law  went  Into  effect  last  Friday  In 
Massachusetts. 


[From  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Ocizette. 
Jan.  18,  1971) 

U.8.    RSGTTLATXON    OF    AUTO    iKStTXANCX    MARKS 
SXNSX 

The  re-election  of  Sen.  Philip  Hart.  D- 
Mlch.,  assures  during  the  next  session  of 
Congress  an  extensive  Investigation  of  auto- 
mobile Insurance.  As  chairman  of  the  anti- 
trust subcommittee.  Sen  Hart  has  been  care- 
fully and  unobtrusively  building  a  case  for 
"no-fault"  insurance. 

Sen.  Hart,  reports  Washington  Star  cd- 
umnlJ5t  Milton  Vlorst.  has  been  promised  help 
m  this  undertaking  by  Sen  Warren  Magnu- 
son. D-Wash..  who  Is  chairman  of  the  com- 
merce committee  that  has  Jiu-lsdlctlon  over 
all  Insurance  legislation.  Sen.  Magnuson  has 
publicly  stated  that  this  study  will  have  top 
priority  when  the  new  Congress  convenes 
later  this  month. 

The  nation's  auto  Insurance  system  Is  In  a 
shambles,  as  anyone  unfortunate  enough  to 
become  involved  in  a  highway  collision 
quickly  learns. 
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Surveys  reveal  that  insurance  companies 
pay  out  only  one-fifth  of  all  compensable 
claims  and  take  In  seven  times  as  much  In 
premiums  as  are  disbursed  to  individuals 
hurt  In  accidents. 

Approximately  a  third  of  premium  Income 
Is  expended  upon  overhead,  starting  with 
sales  and  commissions.  More  money  winds  up 
in  the  bank  accounts  of  lawyers  and  Investi- 
gators than  in  the  hands  of  accident  victims. 

"No-fault"  insurance  would  provide  for 
Immediate  payment  of  claims  to  accident 
victims,  regardless  of  which  party  was  to 
blame.  It  would  eliminate  expense  and  delay 
arising  out  of  litigation  and  settlements 
and  reduce  excessive  paper  work.  But  "no- 
fault"  Insurance  would  also  hit  trial  lawyers 
where  it  hurts — right  In  the  old  pocketbook — 
and  the  American  Trial  Lawyers  Assn.  Isn't 
about  to  accept  this  bold  new  insurance  con- 
cept kindly  or  peaceably. 

'The  trial  lawyers,  furthermore."  observes 
Vlorst.  "are  sustained  by  the  American  Bar 
Assn.,  which  carries  much  prestige  as  a  rea- 
sonable spokesman  for  the  puMlc  interest, 
but  which,  in  practice,  usually  functions  as 
a  commonplace  lawyers'  lobby. 

"What  Is  particularly  Ironic  about  its 
stand,"  continues  Vlorst,  "is  that  the  bar  so 
piously  proclaims  its  concern  for  Judicial 
reform.  Yet,  according  to  a  study,  no  less 
than  17  percent  of  the  working  time  of  the 
nation's  court  machinery  is  used  up  by 
auto  litigation.  The  'no-faulf  program  is 
designed  to  eliminate  that." 

Sen.  Hart  and  Sen.  Magnuson  do  have 
in  reserve  a  possible  formidable  ally  for  their 
legislation.  Numerous  old-line,  conservative 
Insurance  companies  are  disturbed  at  the 
widespread  abuse  in  auto  Insurance  prac- 
tices. Particularly  are  they  dismayed  by  the 
substantial  growth  of  shady,  financially  In- 
secure operatives  that  are  giving  all  Insur- 
ance companies  a  bad  name  with  the  public. 
In  addition,  they  are  tired  of  being  forced 
to  deal  with  60  state  insurance  commission- 
ers, 60  sets  of  laws.  49  state  assemblies,  48 
state  senates,  and  one  unicameral  legisla- 
ture. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  major  insurance 
companies,  declares  Vlorst,  are  beginning  to 
accept  the  idea  of  federal  regulation  on  In- 
surance matters  In  preference  to  state  regu- 
lation. These  firms  aren't  worried  at  the 
prosfject  of  "no-fault"  instuance.  They  be- 
lieve that  auto  Injuries  can  be  handled  In 
the  same  manner  as  liabilities  under  stand- 
ard health  policies  with  their  companies  ex- 
periencing cc»nparable  profit  margins. 

Federal  regulation  of  various  insurance 
programs  nuikes  good  sense.  The  public 
would  be  better  protected,  because  federal 
authorities  could  be  counted  upon  to  do  a 
better  Job  of  weeding  out  unscrupulous  firms 
than  state  commissions.  Variable  premium 
rates  that  would  acknowledge  differences  be- 
tween urban  and  rural  regions  could  be  as 
easily  fixed  from  Washington  as  they  are 
from  50  state  capitals.  Finally,  should  the 
federal  government  take  over,  the  savings  to 
state  taxpayers,  though  not  enormous, 
would  obviously  amount  to  something, 

[A  WOWO  Radio  Editorial) 
Rising  Insubanck  Costs 
Almost  everybody  who  owns  a  car  cringes 
once  a  year  when  he  receives  his  auto  Insur- 
ance bin.  As  the  cost  of  Instu'lng  your  car 
rises,  you  utter  a  few  words  under  your 
breath  at  the  Insurance  company,  pay  the 
bin,  then  forget  about  It  untlU  the  next  year. 
If  you  really  are  concerned  about  rising  in- 
aurance costs,  there  are  a  few  things  you  can 
do. 

First,  yoti  can  drive  carefully  to  avoid  an 
accident  that  may  result  In  your  Insurance 
Increasing.  Second.  If  you  do  have  an  acci- 
dent, be  honest  with  your  insurance  com- 
pany. Too  many  people  take  the  Insurance 


company  for  everything  they  can  get,  v^th 
a  resulting  general  rate  Increase. 

Other  things  you  can  do  to  help  lower  in- 
suranoe  costs  Involve  a  little  writing.  Write 
a  letter  to  members  of  the  Indiana  General 
Assembly  urging  them  to  Investigate  the  no- 
fault  or  modified  no-fault  Insurance  plans. 
These  plans  propose  not  only  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  auto  Insurance  but  also  to  end  the 
long,  frustrating  delays  before  claims  are 
settled. 

You  might  also  write  a  letter  to  the  major 
auto  companies,  urging  them  to  buUd  cars 
that  wUl  withstand  a  five  mile  per  hour  col- 
lision without  damage.  Stronger  cars  wUl 
result  in  fewer  Instirance  claims  and  lower 
Insurance  costs. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  24.  1970] 

A  Bad  Risk 

(By  Art  Buchwald) 

There  has  been  a  rash  of  automobile  insur- 
ance  cancellations  lately  by  the  major  com- 
panies, and  everyone  is  very  nervous  about  It. 
The  other  day  my  wife  was  notified  that  her 
auto  Insurance  policy  was  being  canceled. 
The  notification  gave  no  reason  for  the  can- 
cellation, and  since  my  wife  had  not  been 
in  an  accident,  she  was  perj^exed. 

She  asked  me  to  get  to  the  root  of  It  and 
I  took  the  next  plane  to  visit  our  insurance 
company.  The  company  is  housed  in  a  56- 
story  aluminum  and  tinted-glase  skyscraper 
on  a  30-acre  shopping  plaza  overlooking  most 
of  the  state  of  Connecticut. 

I  arrived  on  the  35th  floor  where  one  made 
inquiries  concerning  canceled  Insurance  pol- 
icies. After  browsing  through  the  company 
literature,  which  told  how  Insurance  was 
making  America  great,  I  was  ushered  Into 
the  office  of  Clyde  Featherstone, 

I  gave  Mr.  Featherstone  the  cancellation 
notice  and  he  clucked  once  or  twice  suid  then 
disappeared.  He  returned  in  a  few  moments 
with  the  folder. 

"What  did  my  wife  do  wrong?"  I  de- 
manded. 

"Your  wife  didnt  do  anything  wrong.  Her 
records  are  all  up  to  snuff." 

"Then  why  did  you  cancel  her  Insurance?" 

"Because  of  Trembling  and  Trembling,  her 
Insurance  agent." 

"Trembling  and  Trembling?"  I  said. 

"Yes,"  said  Featherstone,  going  through 
the  folder.  "They've  been  very  naughty  boys, 
very  naughty  Indeed." 

"Did  they  steal  any  money?"  I  asked. 

"Worse!  They've  written  too  many  poUces 
this  year  that  people  have  made  claims  on. 
We've  had  to  pay  out  $1397  to  Trembling 
and  Trembling  clients  In  the  last  12  months." 

"But  what's  that  got  to  do  with  my  wife's 
Insurance  policy?  She  didnt  get  any  of  the 
money." 

"Ah.  but  since  you  are  with  Trembling  and 
Trembling  you  are  now  considered  a  bad  risk. 
Their  record  Is  your  record. 

"That's  nonsense.  I  hardly  know  Trembling 
and  Trembling,"  I  protested.  "I  wouldn't 
recognize  them  if  I  saw  them  on  the  street. 
This  is  gullt-by-assoclation." 

Featherstone  smiled,  "You  came  to  u* 
through  Trembling  and  Trembling  and  you 
will  leave  with  Trembling  and  Trembling. 
This  company  will  not  put  up  with  people 
who  make  Insurance  claims  against  it." 

"But  that's  what  you're  here  for,"  I  said. 
"To  pay  people  off  when  something  happens." 

"That's  a  foul  lie,"  said  Featherstone,  losing 
his  smile.  "We're  here  to  build  buUdlngs  and 
real-estate  developments,  and  finance  ships 
and  airplanes  and  ball  parks.  If  we  keep  pay- 
ing out  claims,  where  would  we  get  the 
money  to  construct  this  56-8tory  btUldlng 
with  Its  beautiful  shopping  plaza  and  under- 
ground computer  center? 

"Do  you  realize,"  said  Featherstone,  "that 
every  dollar  we  pay  out  In  a  claim  Is  a  dollar 
we  have  to  take  away  from  our  advertising 


budget,  which  tells  the  public  what  wonder- 
ful Insurance  people  we  are?" 

"I  appreciate  all  that,"  I  said,  "but  surely 
you  have  to  pay  some  claims  In  order  to  stay 
In  the  insurance  business." 

"That's  what  Trembling  and  Trembling 
thought,"  Featherstone  said,  as  be  tore  up 
my  wife's  folder. 

I  thanked  Featherstone  for  his  kindness 
and  understanding.  He  got  up  to  shake  my 
hand.  "If  you're  staying  In  town  for  dinner 
we  have  a  great  restaurant  on  the  roof  garden 
which  is  bringing  us  16  per  cent  profit  a 
year." 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  Sept.  30, 

1970] 

No-Pault   Insurance   Cuts   Drivxbs'   Costs 

(By  Harry  Wllensky) 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  way  automobUe 
Insurance  operates  has  produced  at  least  a 
doeen  proposals  for  reform. 

Some  critics  advocate  much  tighter  state 
regulation  to  require  Insurance  companies 
to  Justify  their  rates  and  eUminate  high- 
handed practices.  Some  call  for  federal  reg- 
ulation and  application  of  the  antitrust  laws 
to  Insurance.  And  some  want  the  entire  sys- 
tem Junked  for  replacement  by  no-fault  in- 
surance to  eliminate  expensive  litigation  and 
red  tape. 

In  resp>on8e  to  mounting  criticism,  the  In- 
surance Industry  has  made  some  changes. 
These  have  been  aimed  largely  at  restricting 
cancellation  of  policies,  guaranteeing  renew- 
als and  advancing  money  to  accident  victims 
to  cover  medical  costs  and  other  expenses 
when  policyholders  were  clearly  at  fault. 

But  these  changes  are  not  enough,  accord- 
ing to  Senator  PhUlp  A.  Hart  (Dem.) .  Michi- 
gan, who  directed  a  three-year  study  of  auto- 
mobile insiirance  by  the  Senate  antitrust  and 
monopoly  subcommittee. 

The  present  system  evolved  from  common 
law  and  was  designed  to  protect  the  assets 
of  the  few  who  could  afford  the  early  cars." 
he  declares.  "Plastered  on  a  society  where 
there  are  more  cars  than  households,  the 
old  system  does  not  meet  the  needs.  The  prob- 
lem of  automobUe  accidents  has  become  a 
pubUc  health  problem.  Only  diseases  of  ad- 
vancing age  are  more  significant  causes  of 
death  than  auto  crashes.  Only  heart  disease 
causes  the  loss  of  more  man-years  of  produc- 
tivity In  the  country  each  year. 

"To  my  view,  the  social  benefit  we  seek 
from  Insurance  today  is  not  protection  from 
the  other  fellow's  losses,  but  compensation 
for  our  own.  The  present  liability  insurance- 
fault  system  is  not  giving  us  that." 

A  government  study  has  shown  that  smaU 
claims  tend  to  be  overpaid  while  big  claims 
are  underpaid:  $500  claims  are  settled  for 
four  and  one-half  times  their  value  while 
$25,000  claims  bring  only  30  percent. 

The  average  delay  in  settling  claims  over 
$2600  Is  19  months.  In  many  cities  It  takes 
more  than  two  years  for  trial  of  a  civil  suit. 
Meanwhile,  the  expenses  of  an  Injured  person 
goon. 

The  present  system  Is  Inefficient  and  waste- 
ful. Hart  charges,  pointing  out  that  because 
of  lawyers'  fees  and  other  automobile  In- 
surance costs,  it  takes  $2.50  In  premiums 
to  get  $1  in  benefits  to  an  accident  victim, 
compared  to  $1.50  for  workmen's  compensa- 
tion and  $1.25  for  group  accident  nnd  health 
Insurance. 

Hart  is  sponsoring  a  series  of  bills  to  re- 
form automobUe  UabUlty  Insurance.  These 
would  do  away  with  the  "fault"  system  for 
all  but  permanently  disabled  or  disfigured 
accident  victims  and  those  who  Incur  very 
high  financial  loss.  Out-of-pocket  expenses 
resulting  from  an  accident  would  be  paid  by 
the  policyholder's  Insurance  company.  In 
the  manner  of  hospitalization  policies.  The 
driver's  policy  would  cover  the  net  economic 
loss  from  injury  or  death  that  is  not  covered 
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by  oth«r  sourcca  such  aa  Blue  CroM  and  Blue 
Shield  Insurance. 

Lo«t  Income  would  be  reimbursed  up  to 
•1000  a  month  for  30  months.  Thoee  ruffer- 
Ing  a  loea  In  excess  of  tSO.OOO  could  still  nie 
•utt. 

Drunk  drlyera.  as  well  aa  thoee  under  the 
influence  of  drugs,  would  be  compensated 
for  theJr  injuries,  but  would  have  to  reim- 
burse the  Insurance  oompAny  for  d&magea 
paid  to  others.  Victims  of  hit-and-run  driv- 
ers would  be  compensated  by  insurance  com- 
panies partlclpaUng  in  an  "aeslgned  claims" 
plan. 

Insurance  companies  would  be  required  to 
sell  a  no- fault  policy  to  any  licensed  driver — 
young  or  old,  married  or  divorced,  a  minister 
or  a  man  In  military  service.  It  would  be  left 
to  the  Insurance  companlee  to  set  rates  at 
levels  they  believed  needed  to  make  the  pol- 
icy profitable. 

One  of  the  reasons  automobUe  Insurance 
now  Is  so  high  Is  the  expense  of  handling  ap- 
plicants on  an  Individual  basis.  Overhead  Is 
greatly  reduced  when  Insurance  Is  sold  on 
a  group  basis,  with  myriad  classifications 
eliminated  and  aU  customers  treated  the 
same,  but  36  states  prohibit  group  sale  of 
automobile  as  weU  as  other  forms  of  property 
and  liability  Insurance. 

Hart  would  eliminate  the  restrictions  on 
group  selling.  He  would  also  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  give  group  property 
and  Uablllty  insurance  the  same  tax  bene- 
fiU  as  group  accident  and  health  Insurance 
This  would  encourage  employers  to  con- 
tribute to  group  liability  Insurance  plana 
for  their  employes. 

In  10  years  there  have  been  109  failures 
among  companies  selling  high -risk  auto- 
mobile Insurance,  with  losses  to  the  public 
estimated  at  •200,000,000.  Hart  proposes  cre- 
ation of  a  Pederal  Motor  Vehicle  Insurance 
Guaranty  Corp..  similar  to  the  self-support- 
ing PWeral  Deposit  Insurance  Corp..  to  give 
buyers  of  automobile  Insurance  the  same  kind 
of  protecUon  that  bank  deposttors  have. 

No-fault  insurance  has  been  in  effect  In  the 
Canadian  province  of  Saskatchewan  since 
1946.  Puerto  Rico  put  such  a  plan  Into  opera- 
tion last  January.  Massachusetts  la  getting 
ready  to  switch  to  no-fault  Insurance  and  a 
number  of  other  states  are  considering  It. 

The  bill  passed  by  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature provides  that  policyholder  will  receive 
up  to  $2000  from  his  Insurance  company  for 
medical  expenses  and  other  costs.  Including 
lost  wages,  without  regard  to  who  was  at  fault 
In  the  accident.  Any  claims  over  12000  would 
be  adjudicated  by  traditional  legal  actions. 

Massachusetts  has  the  highest  automobile 
Insurance  rates  in  the  country.  Instirance 
companies  doing  business  In  the  stete  gener- 
ally favor  the  no-fault  principle,  but  some 
vigorously  object  to  two  provisions  the  legis- 
lators added  Just  prior  to  passage  of  the  bill 
One  provided  a  15  per  cent  rate  reduction  for 
all  forms  of  coverage,  and  the  other  called  for 
Indefinite  automatic  renewal  of  all  policies. 
Two  of  the  largest  Insurance  companies 
threatened  to  stop  writing  policies  for  mo- 
torists In  Massachusetts  because  of  these  two 
provisions.  The  automatic  renewal  provision 
already  has  been  modified.  The  Governor  is 
talking  about  establishment  of  a  state-op- 
erated Insurance  pool  If  necessary. 

NaturaUy,  lawyers  are  opposed  to  no-fault 
insurance.  Thousands  of  damage  suits  grown 
out  o:  the  14,000,000  automobile  collisions  a 
year.  Elimination  of  automobUe  Insurance 
litigation  would  be  a  blow  to  many  a  law 
practice.  But  some  observers  are  convinced 
that  no-fault  Insurance  Is  the  coming  thing. 
A  system  of  compulsory  no-fault  auto- 
mobile Insurance  has  been  advocated  by  the 
American  Insurance  Association.  Un<er  this 
plan,  the  Insurer's  llabUlty  would  be  un- 
limited, and  the  policyholder  would  be  Im- 
mune from  damage  suits.  Sponsors  estimate 
that  savings  to  motorists  who  buy  only  mini- 
mum liability  insurance  would  approximate 
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4B  per  cent;  those  who  also  buy  coUlston 
Insurance  wovUd  save  about  10  per  cent,  and 
those  getting  wider  coverage  and  Insurance 
to  cover  medical  payments  would  save  about 
39  per  cent. 

The  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Commissioners  has  recommended  that  auto- 
mobile insurance  be  made  available  to  anyone 
with  a  valid  driver's  license  and  money  to  pay 
the  premium.  Payment  of  premiums  on  the 
installment  plan   would   be  permitted. 

State  Farm  Mutual  Automobile  Ins\irance 
Co.  has  proposed  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Placement  PacUlty  to  provide  coverage 
for  drivers  who  are  considered  poor  risks. 
The  chances  that  insurance  rates  for  all 
might  go  up  would  be  less  under  this  plan 
than  under  the  commissioner's  proposal 

Other  proposals  have  been  made.  There 
seems  to  be  UtUe  doubt  that  automobUe  In- 
surance Is  In  for  reform.  The  question  Is. 
how  drastic  wUl  the  changes  be? 

Yesterday's  article  stated  that  St.  Louis 
motorists  now  are  being  charged  914  an  hour 
for  repair  labor  because  of  a  new  contract 
the  St.  Louis  Auto  Dealers  Association  has 
signed  with  mechanics.  In  fairness,  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  not  all  dealers  have  In- 
creased their  rates  $3.  Rates  vary,  and  soms 
dealers  charge  less  than  914  an  hoxir. 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch, 

Sept.  30,  1970) 

PnM  Stops  Nxw  Salxs 

Nxw  York. — Nationwide  Mutual  Group, 
the  nations  fifth  largest  automobile  Insurer! 
said  It  has  instructed  agents  to  stop  new 
sales  of  personal  auto  Insurance  because  of 
unprofltabUlty.  the  Wall  Street  Journal  has 
reported.  The  Columbus,  O.,  group  has  2.900.- 
000  personal  auto  policies  In  force. 

The  Journal  reported  that  a  spokesman 
said  the  group  would  continue  to  grant  ad- 
ditional coverage  and  renewals  to  Natlon- 
wlde's  current  auto  poUcyholders  and  did  not 
plan  to  cancel  existing  policies.  It  also  will 
conUnue  to  seU  new  commercial  auto  pol- 
icies. 

Although  a  number  of  large  auto  Insurers 
have  made  cutbacks  in  new  auto-poUcy  sales 
over  the  past  year.  Nationwide  Mutual  Group 
appears  to  be  the  first  major  Insurer  to  halt 
sales  In  all  states. 

Nationwide  Mutual  Group  Includes  Na- 
tionwide Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  Nationwide 
General  Insurance  Co.  and  Nationwide  Mu- 
tual Plre  Insurance  Co.  These  companies  op- 
erate under  the  same  general  management 
as  the  life  Insurance  subsidiaries  of  Nation- 
wide Corp..  a  publicly  held  holding  company. 
As  a  result  of  an  industrywide  cutback  on 
auto  policies.  Nationwide  apparently  was 
flooded  with  new  orders.  "AvallablUty  of 
auto  Insurance  has  grown  tighter,  and  as  a 
result  our  agents  have  found  no  difficulty  In 
writing  new  auto  business,"  the  spokesman 
told  the  Journal.  PoUcy  sales  Increased  "con- 
siderably." whUe  surplus— funds  used  to  pay 
poUcyholders  for  losses— hasn't  kept  pace 

Nationwide  believed  "It  might  become 
overextended  and  decided  to  take  a  breath- 
er," the  spokesman  said.  Last  year  Nation- 
wide sold  Ma  1.000.000  In  auto  Insurance,  and 
in  the  first  six  months  of  1970  sales  reached 
•  196.000.000  Projected  volume  for  the  full 
year  was  9400,000,000,  he  said. 

The  spokesman  told  the  Journal  that  Na- 
tionwide was  facing  the  same  problem  as 
most  other  auto  Insurers.  Policy  losses  and 
expenses  are  exceeding  premium  Income, 
while  Investment  Income  that  would  nor- 
maUy  offset  these  losses  Is  depressed  by  de- 
clines In  the  stock  market. 

A  squeeze  between  auto  Insurance  rates 
allowable  under  sUte  law  and  Increasing 
auto  losses  is  affecting  more  than  a  few  auto 
insurers.  Figures  released  this  week  by  the 
New  York  Insurance  Department  for  1969 
Indicated  that  auto  Insurers  were  paying  out 
more  across-the-board  than  they  are  tak- 
ing in. 


The  New  York  department  keeps  track  of 
national  loss  ratios  for  all  companies  that 
are  Ucensed  In  New  York.  Including  most  of 
the  large  auto  Insurers.  The  department  said 
that  last  year  auto  Uablllty  insurance  losses 
and  expenses  cost  these  companies  3  9  per 
cent  more  than  they  collected  in  premiums- 
auto  property-damage  insurance  dropped 
11.4  per  cent  below  the  break-even  point 
and  auto  ooUlslon  Insurance  cost  2  6  per  cent 
more  than  It  produced. 

Among  the  casualties  so  far  U  College- 
University  Insurance  Co.  of  America,  a  small 
IndlanapoUs-based  Insurer  that  formerly  had 
more  than  90  per  cent  of  its  policies  In  auto 
Insurance.  The  company  announced  earlier 
thu  month  that  It  wouldn't  renew  any  of 
lU  6.000  auto  poUcles. 

(From  the  WaU  Street  Journal.  Oct.  26.  1970) 
C»A8H  PaocaAii:    Mant  iNSTTasaa  Sta*t  To 

Tis  Ratcs  to   Powxa  anb  Rdockditbss  of 

Cas 

(By  PrlscUla  S.  Meyer) 
Nxw  York— Insurance  companies  are  fi- 
nally acting  on  their  long-held  contention 
that  there  U  more  to  safe  driving  than  a  safe 
driver. 

A  safe  car  Is  also  important,  they  are 
stressing.  As  a  result,  there  may  soon  be  dras- 
tic changes  in  collision  and  liability  insur- 
ance rates  for  millions  of  U.S.  car  owners 
Thoee  with  sturdy  cars  that  don't  easUy  snap 
crackle  and  pop  will  get  some  rate  reduc- 
tion for  collision  coverage;  those  with  deli- 
cate cars  that  crumple  from  even  the  slight- 
est collision  win  be  paying  sharply  higher 
rates.  And  the  present  gap  In  UablUty  rates 
between  powerful  "muscle"  cars  and  less- 
powerful  models  may  be  widened  greatly. 

The  new  rates  already  are  In  effect  for 
some  drivers  Insured  by  a  few  companies  In 
certain  states.  The  trend  Is  expected  to  be 
followed  by  most  Insurers  and  approved  by 
most  states  within  two  years. 

The  rate  Increases  will  far  outnumber  the 
decreases  and  probably  will  lead  to  yells  of 
anger  from  many  motorists.  Insurance  men 
hope  so.  They  want  their  customers  to  yeU 
loud  and  long,  raising  a  big  enough  storm  to 
force  Detroit  auto  makers  to  manufacture 
sturdier  and  less-powerful  cars.  There  already 
Is  evidence  that  Detroit  will  respond.  If 
pushed,  and  there  already  is  evidence  that 
It  will  be  pushed. 
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At  the  moment,  the  cost  of  Uablllty  Insur- 
ance, which  covers  the  other  guy  and  Ws 
car  In  an  accident.  Is  based  on  a  driver's  age. 
occupation,  residence  and  safety  record.  Col- 
lision insurance  U  based  primarily  on  the 
initial  cost  of  a  car. 

Por  gome  time,  major  Insurance  companies 
have  been  saying  that  these  formulas  are  un- 
reallsUc,  that  the  ruggedness  and  horsepower 
of  a  car  should  be  considered.  They  have  been 
saying  this  as  they  watch  repair  bUls  mount 
as  cars  seems  to  get  more  fragile  every  year. 
According  to  the  American  Mutual  Insurance 
AUlance.  a  trade  group,  the  average  repair  bill 
for  a  damaged  car  has  risen  93  %  In  the  past 
decade,  to  ^263  from  •131.  That's  more  than 
twice  the  rate  of  Increase  for  maintenance 
repairs,  the  group  notes. 

"If  cars  were  designed  to  withstand  dam- 
age from  even  a  five-mlle-an-hour  Impact, 
It's  estimated  that  the  American  motoring 
public  could  save  nearly  %\  blUlon  a  year 
in  auto  Insurance  costs  and  out-of-pocket 
repair  costs."  says  a  spokesman  for  the  trade 
group.  Sen.  PhlUp  Hart  (D.,  Mich.)  last 
month  proposed  a  blU  that  would  tie  pre- 
mium rates  to  repair  costs  and  require  publi- 
cation of  the  rates  for  various  cars  so  motor- 
ists could  consider  Insurance  costs  when  de- 
ciding what  car  to  buy.  A  number  of  states 
are  considering  similar  bUls. 

RIGHXR    RATES    rOB    BOMK    CARS 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Co..  one  of  the 
nation's  biggest  auto  Insurers,  Is  one  of  the 


companies  that  already  has  moved  to  tie  car 
Bturdlness  to  rates  for  collision  Insurance. 
The  company  won't  name  names,  but  a  state 
Insurance  commissioner  says  Liberty  Mutusl 
now  charges  a  10%  surcharge  In  several 
states  for  a  number  of  cars.  Including  seven 
Buick  models,  10  Pontlacs  and  several  Olds- 
mobllee.  The  company  has  added  5%  sur- 
charge on  many  other  models,  this  state 
official  says. 

Scott  Allen,  a  Liberty  Mutual  public  rela- 
tions man,  says  the  rates  are  based  on  repair 
records  in  Its  files  and  on  rates  In  standard 
repair  manuals.  He  also  says  that  Liberty 
Mutual  will  trim  10%  from  Its  rates  for 
owners  of  car  with  a  bumper  that  can  sur- 
vive a  flve-mlle-an-hour  bump.  There  is. 
however,  a  catch:  No  auto  maker  produces  a 
car  with  such  a  bumper.  General  Motors  may 
come  out  with  one  soon,  though. 

Under  the  Liberty  Mutual  plan,  buyers  of 
similarly  priced  cars  with  different  repair  rec- 
ords could  end  up  paying  collision  premiums 
that  differ  by  as  much  as  40%  a  year. 

Allstate  Insurance  Co.  also  says  it  would 
reduce  coUUlon  rates  by  20%  for  cars  with  a 
sturdy  bumper,  and  In  an  ad  campaign  it  has 
been  urging  Americans  to  pressure  the  Gov- 
ernment Into  forcing  Detroit  to  build  such  a 
bumper.  A  spokesman  for  the  Department 
of  Transportation  says  the  Government  may 
Indeed  demand  such  a  bumper  within  14 
months. 

DP  AGAINST  THE  WALL 

Another  big  Insurer.  Aetna  Life  &  Casualty 
Co.,  is  going  through  lu  damage  claims  to  de- 
termine If  there  are  substantial  differences  in 
repair  bills  for  different  makes  and  models.  If 
there  are.  Aetna  may  begin  filing  new  rate 
schedules  within  six  months,  a  spokesman 
says.  "We're  hoping  we'U  come  up  with  some 
theoretical  models  by  studying  our  own 
claims  that  will  help  us  determine  how  dam- 
age-prone a  new  car  will  be  even  before  It 
hits  the  road,"  the  spokesman  says. 

Patrick  M.  Bfflller.  head  of  the  structural 
dynamics  section  of  the  transportation  re- 
search department  of  Cornell  University's 
Aeronautical  Laboratory,  has  devised  a  for- 
mula to  determine  directly  from  the  blue- 
prints of  a  car  the  damage  It  would  suffer  In 
a  low-speed  Impact.  Some  test  crashes  are 
scheduled  next  month  to  see  if  the  formula 
is  accurate,  and  if  it  U  It  might  be  used  by 
Insurers  to  pressure  Detroit  for  design 
changes  even  before  a  car  Is  built. 

There  already  is  evidence  that  different 
cars  have  widely  differing  repair  costs.  The 
Insurance  Institute  for  Highway  Safety,  a 
research  organization  sponsored  by  Insurers, 
took  a  dozen  1970  autos  and  drove  them  at 
five  miles  an  hour  into  a  wall.  Damage  ranged 
from  ^120  for  a  Volkswagen  to  •SOg  for  an 
American  Motors  Ambassador.  In  a  test  in- 
volving two  cars  in  the  same  price  category, 
damage  ranged  from  JISO  for  a  Chevrolet  Ca- 
maro  to  eaes  for  an  American  Motors  Javelin. 
The  most  costly  crash  of  aU:  A  15-mlle-an- 
hour  Impact  of  a  Camaro  that  caused  •1,062 
In  damage. 

Besides  the  egg-shell  fragility  of  the  new 
cars.  Insurance  men  blame  high  repair  bills 
on  skyrocketing  prices  for  replacement  parts. 
Arthur  Mertz,  vice  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Independent  Insurers,  says 
the  price  of  replacement  parts  for  a  new 
Plymouth  rose  22%  between  1965  and  mld- 
1969  while  the  price  of  a  new  Plymouth  rose 
only  11%.  He  also  says  the  Institute  com- 
puted the  cost  of  p«uts  needed  to  completely 
assemble  a  1969  Chevrolet  Impala,  which 
carried  a  list  price  of  JS.SOO.  The  parts, 
bought  separately,  would  cost  ^7,500,  he  says, 
and  the  labor  would  cost  another  •7,600. 

Insurers  are  pressuring  Detroit  to  lower 
prices  on  some  parts,  and  Detroit  Is  Ustenlng. 
After  Inquiries  from  Sen.  Hart's  committee, 
for  Instance,  Pord  "concluded  that  it  would 
be  In  Ford's  and  the  public's  best  Interests 
to  lower  prices"  for  some  parts  on  the  Cyclone 


Spoiler  n,  a  high-performance  car.  The  price 
of  a  bumper  was  cut  to  •141. 15  from  $321.45 
and  the  price  of  a  headlamp  assembly  was  cut 
to  •15.85  from  •33.65. 

While  the  Insurers  are  pressing  to  change 
scales  for  collision  coverage,  they're  also  re- 
vamping their  poUcles  for  liability  coverage. 
Here,  too,  they  have  already  had  an  impact 
on  Detroit. 

During  the  past  year,  most  American  In- 
surance companies  have  instituted  a  steep 
50%  increase  on  the  so-called  muscle  cars — 
the  high  horsepower  but  relatively  light 
autos  such  as  the  Chevrolet  Corvette,  the 
Mustang  Mach  1  and  the  AMX  of  American 
Motors.  In  Cleveland,  for  Instance,  liability, 
collision  and  comprehensive  coverage  on  a 
muscle  car  was  raised  to  •650  from  9435.  The 
result  was  an  Immediate  drop  In  sales  of 
this  category  of  cars.  "The  high-perform- 
ance market  is  a  basket  case,"  says  a  market- 
ing executive  at  one  auto  maker.  "The  high 
cost  of  Insurance  has  had  a  material  effect 
on  the  business."  Sales  of  such  cars  this  year 
are  off  about  a  third  from  a  year  ago. 

In  response,  some  auto  makers  are  putting 
less-powerfiU  engines  In  the  new  muscle  cars 
In  hopes  of  having  the  Insurance  Increase 
roUed  back.  The  basic  1971  models  of  the 
Mach  1  and  four  other  high-performance 
Pord  cars  have  smaller  engines  than  the  "708. 
A  spokesman  for  General  Motors,  however, 
says  the  company  has  no  plans  to  reduce  the 
engine  size  of  any  car,  though  he  notes  that 
1971  GM  cars  generally  have  lower  compres- 
sion ratios — and  thus  less  horsepower — to  en- 
able them  to  run  on  gasoline  with  a  low 
lead  content. 

Although  liability  insurance  doesn't  In- 
sure the  owner's  car,  many  Insurers  are  con- 
vinced there  Is  a  direct  relationship  between 
the  number  of  accident  claims  and  the  type 
of  car  driven.  Nationwide  Mutual  Insurance 
Co.,  which  triggered  the  50%  Increase  for 
muscle  cars,  says  its  claim  records  Indicate 
that  performance  characteristics  (based  on  a 
welght-to-horsepower  ratio)  provide  a  clear 
indication  to  risk  to  the  Insurance  company 
Tom  Head,  a  Nationwide  actuary,  says  lla- 
bUlty losses  Increase,  vylthout  exception,  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  performance  cate- 
gories. The  reason,  he  says,  Is  that  aggressive 
drivers  buy  aggressive  cars.  "Could  we  really 
expect  defensive  driving  from  a  person  who 
buys  a  Rebel  Machine,  Mach  1  or  Cougar 
Eliminator?"  be  asks. 

The  Insurance  Rating  Board,  which  flies 
rate  schedules  with  state  commissioners  for 
many  Insurers,  also  has  been  keeping  tab  on 
the  relationship  between  horsepKswer  and 
liability  claims.  By  late  next  year,  the  agency 
hopes  to  begin  pressing  for  a  across-the- 
board  changes  In  rates,  though  a  spokesman 
won't  say  what,  if  any,  relationship  the 
agency  has  found  between  horsepower  and 
UablUty  claims. 

Many  Americans  would  probably  switch 
models  or  makes  if  they  were  sure  their  insur- 
ance rates  would  go  down  appreciably.  Ameri- 
cans paid  •2.35  billion  for  Uablllty  coverage 
and  •2.85  billion  for  coUlslon  coverage  last 
year,  up  from  %l.bb  billion  for  UablUty  in  1965 
and  •l.S  bUUon  for  collision.  An  adult  with  a 
good  driving  record  who  drives  a  new  Pontlac, 
say,  now  must  pay  9757  a  year  for  comprehen- 
sive, •50-deductlble  collision  and  minimum 
liability  Insurance  In  the  New  York  City 
borough  of  Manhattan.  The  same  person 
would  pay  •473  for  the  same  coverage  In 
Boston,  ^406  in  Chicago  and  •SOS  In  Los 
Angeles. 

[Prom  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  Oct.  11,  1B70] 

No-Fault   Covsragx:    Road  to   Cheapeb 

Car  Insurance 

(By  RobMl;  Buckhorn) 

Washington.   —   The    multlblUlon-dollsr 

auto  Insurance  Industry  Is  embroiled  in  a 

controversy  with  pocketbook  slgnlflcance  for 

every  American  who  drives  a  car. 


The  question  Is  whether  motorists  could 
obtain  better  protection  at  lower  cost  by 
abandoning  the  idea  that  someone  must  be 
held  responsible  for  every  accident. 

The  alternative,  which  some  are  now  ad- 
vocating. Is  to  set  up  a  "no-fault  system." 

HOW  rr  WOULD  work 

Simply  put,  this  would  mean  that  the  vic- 
tim of  an  accident  would  be  paid  by  his  own 
insurance  company  immediately,  regardless 
of  who  was  at  fault. 

In  other  words,  auto  insurance  would  be 
put  on  the  same  basis  as  fire  Insurance. 

Put  another  way,  the  key  change  from 
past  poUcy  would  affect  settlement  of  claims 
for  medical  bills  and  loss  of  earnings  as  a 
result  of  personal  Injury  in  an  auto  accident. 
Not  affected  by  the  no-fault  concept  would 
be  claims  for  damages  to  cars  and  other  prop- 
erty. 

Advocates  claim  the  no-fault  concept  Is 
the  only  way*to  bring  order  out  of  the  pres- 
ent insurance  system,  which  they  say  is  not 
proi>erly  comp>ensating  accident  victims  and 
results  In  unacceptably  long  delays. 

For  example,  the  present  fault  system  has 
Jammed  the  nation's  courts  with  legal  suits. 

In  some  areas,  such  as  Chicago  and  New 
York,  accident  victims  may  have  to  wait  as 
long  as  five  years  for  compensation.  The  na- 
tional average  is  about  16  months  from  date 
of  accident  to  court  settlement. 

LAWTXRS'  TtXB  CITED 

Supporters  of  no-fault  Insurance  say  the 
only  people  who  benefit  from  the  present 
system  are  lawyers. 

A  study  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation showed  that  in  1968  plaintiffs  and 
defendants  in  auto  accidents  paid  legal  fees 
totaling  •eoo  million.  That  was  20  percent 
of  the  total  income  of  the  legal  profession 
In  1968. 

Here  are  some  other  facts  and  figures  cited 
by  those  who  favor  a  radical  overhaul  of  auto 
instirance : 

Auto  Insurance  repaid  only  one-fifth  of  the 
•S  billion  comp>ensable  losses  resulting  from 
deaths  and  serious  Injuries  caused  by  ac- 
cidents In  1967. 

Victims  with  losses  greater  than  •25,000 
recovered  only  one-quarter  of  their  loss. 

But  those  with  losses  of  less  than  $500  got 
back  four  times  the  amount  In  Instirance 
settlements. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  not  taken 
a  stand  in  the  controversy. 

Transiwrtatlon  Secretary  John  A.  Volpe 
said  earUer  this  month  he  would  recom- 
mend legislation  early  next  year  to  set  up 
federal  guidelines  for  auto  insurance.  But 
he  ruled  out  direct  federal  regulation. 

Sen.  Philip  A.  Hart,  D-Mlch.,  is  not  willing 
to  wait.  Hart  heads  a  Senate  antitrust  and 
monopoly  suboommittee  which  spent  three 
years   studjring   auto   instirance. 

He  introduced  a  bill  last  month  to  scrap 
the  present  fault  system  for  assessing  dam- 
ages except  in  accident  cases  involving 
permanent  disability  or  excessive  financial 
loss. 

Hart  said  the  present  system  amoimts  to 
a  "who  shot  John"  fingerpointing  contest 
that  congests  the  courts  and  "keeps  money 
out  of  the  pockets  of  victims  when  they 
need  it." 

Under  Hart's  blU,  accident  victims  would 
get  payments  from  their  Insurance  company 
as  soon  as  the  loss  occurs.  eUmlnating  the 
need  for  a  court  trial  or  a  legal  settlement. 

Hart  acknowledges  that  his  bUl  faces  a 
tough  fight. 

Some  states  are  moving  ahead  on  their 
own. 

The  Massachusetts  state  legislature  ap- 
proved a  very  limited  type  of  no-fault  In- 
surance this  year  in  the  face  of  threats  by 
some  Insurance  fiims  to  cancel  policies. 
Other  forms  of  no-fault  Insurance  are  being 
considered  by  New  York.  CaUfornIa,  Michi- 
gan and  Florida. 
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UCSIGNKD    TO    CRANGBS 

Mott   Of   the  auto   liuunince   Induatry   ta 
•greed  that  ch&nges  are  needed  In  the  way 
awldent     rlctlmi     are     compensated,     but 
Donald  W.  segravee.  vice  president  of  the 
Mutual  Insurance  Alliance,  spoke  for  a  large 
segment  of  the  Industry  with  this  statement: 
"It's  bogwasb  to  think  that  careleesness 
or  fault.  If  you  will,  can  be  totaUy  Ignored 
In  deciding  who  gets  paid  and  how  much." 
Segravee  says  surveys  show  the  American 
public  feels  that  c&releas  drivers  should  be 
held  reeponsihle  for  the  damage  they  innict. 
Two  of  the  largest  auto  Insurance  Arms 
In   the  nation — Allstate   and   State   Farm— 
support   changes   In   the   preeent   system   of 
compensation,    but    Insist   that   the   victim 
of  an  accident  should  be  allowwl  to  sue  for 
"pain    and    suffering,    and    other    non-eco- 
nomic losses"  which  are  not  automaUcally 
compensated  for  in  no-fault  plans. 

With  powerful  forces  arrayed  on  either 
aide,  and  vast  sums  of  monev  at  stake,  the 
battle  over  reform  of  the  auto' insurance  sys- 
tem promises  to  be  long  and  hard,  and  Its 
outcome  U  Impossible  to  predict. 


drawn  a  heated,  sometlmM  ferocious  response 
from  the  pubUc.  Motorlsta  In  many  areas, 
home  owners  and  busineMmen  In  the  big 
cities,  property -owners  In  coastal  areas  where 
hurricanes  strike  most  frequently  axe  all 
finding  It  dimcult  today  to  buy  Insurance 
coverage  at  any  price. 


February  24,  1971 


(From  Business  Week.  Nov.  7.  1870] 

Why  Yott  Cant  Bttt  th«  iNromaitcs  Too 

Nkxb 

Since  the  first  New  England  merchants 
risked  their  own  capital  two  centuries  and 
more  ago  to  underwrite  trading  voyages 
from  the  New  World,  roost  of  the  nation's 
property  Insurance  has  come  from  privately 
owned  companies,  operating  under  loose. 
aometlmea  nearly  nonexistent  regulation  by 
the  states.  Moat  of  the  time,  this  system  of 
Insurance  has  worked  well. 

Not  any  more.  The  VB.  Insurance  system  Is 
at  a  point  of  crisis  that  has  brought  the  com- 
panies, the  insurance-buying  public,  and  the 
■tate  offlclais  who  regulate  the  Industry  into 
direct,  often  bitter  conflict. 

The  signs  of  the  crisis  are  everywhere- 

In  Masaachusettfl.  the  naOons  largest  pub- 
licly owned  property  and  Uablllty  Insurer, 
Aetna  Ufe  &  Casualty,  has  threatened  to  stop 
all  automobile  underwriting  there  If  the 
state  goes  through  with  plans  to  cut  auto 
Insurance  rates  by  15%,  across-the-board 
next  Jan.  1. 

In  Kentucky.  Insurance  regulators  are  at 
war  with  Nationwide  Mutual  Insurance  Co  , 
the  fifth-largest  auto  Insurance  underwriter 
In  the  VS..  because  It  says  that  it  will  no 
longer  take  on  new  auto  insurance  cua- 
tammn. 

In  New  Jersey,  there  Is  an  "insurance 
crisis,"  according  to  the  states  Insurance 
commissioner.  He  has  slapped  a  moratorium 
on  cancellations  of  all  property  insurance 
coverage,  and  has  threatened  to  turn  back  to 
the  federal  government  the  state's  authority 
to  police  the  Insurance  Industry 

In  New  York  City,  commercial  and  resi- 
dential theft  coverage  and  auto  insurance  is 
almost  unbelievably  expensive  today— when 
It  can  be  obtained  at  all.  Some  businesses 
have  been  forced  to  shut  down  for  want  of 
insurance  protection:  one  department  store 
is  reported  to  have  canceled  expansion  plans 
partly  because  of  what  it  would  have  to  pay 
to  insure  Its  new  property. 

In  Texas,  an  oil  company  had  to  scrap 
plans  for  a  huge  new  refinery  after  it  failed 
to  find  anyone  to  Insure  It. 

In  Washington.  DC,  where  doctors  can 
pay  $3,000  a  year  and  more  for  malpractice 
Insurance,  one  major  underwriter  has  with- 
drawn completely  from  that  side  of  the  busi- 
ness and  another  company  has  hiked  Its 
rates  by  300  T,.  Nationally,  the  sliortag*  of 
malpractice  Insurance  has  become  such  a 
problem  that  the  American  Medical  Jussa.  is 
thinking  about  going  into  the  underwrltlnK 
business  Itself. 

Nor  are  tbeaa  i«olat«<l  examples.  The  soar- 
ing cost  of  profMrty  insurance— on  auto- 
mobUes.    home^   stores,    and    factortea— has 


poLmcs 

State  offlclais.  sensing  a  potent  political  Is- 
sue In  the  making,  are  rushing  to  challenge 
the  Insurance  Industry  with  unaccustomed 
vigor.  And  the  federal  government,  tradition- 
ally willing  to  leave  insurance  regulaUon  to 
the  states.  Ls  having  a  change  of  heart.  Con- 
gress, in  particular,  u  moving  to  bring  in- 
surance under  federal  regulatton.  Also,  a 
Transportation  Dept.  study,  two  years  in  the 
making,  proposes  a  sweeping  overhaul  of  auto 
Insurance,  which  could  lead  to  federal  regula- 
tion of  the  industry. 

Yet  the  Insurance  Industry  could  say  with 
Justification  that  many  of  today's  problems 
are  not  of  Its  making.  Everything  from  in- 
flation to  Detroit's  decision  to  make  auto 
bumpers  decoraUve  rather  than  protective 
has  combined  to  skyrocket  the  cost  of  settling 
Insurance  claims.  At  the  same  time,  bids  to 
increase  Insurance  premltuns  are  facing  hos- 
Ule  reaction  from  the  public  and  increasing- 
ly close  scrutiny  from  state  Insurance  offi- 
cials. So.  Insurers  have  lost  M-bllllon  on  auto 
underwriting  In  the  past  15  years.  Unless  rate 
increases  come  faster,  they  argue,  that  loss 
figure  will  Just  keep  going  up. 

"We  are  well  aware  that  a  big  corporation 
can  hardly  act  beUigerenUy,"  says  William  O 
Bailey,  senior  vice-president  at  Aetna  JM*  h 
Casualty.  "But  we  are  a  profit-making  cor- 
poration and  we  have  to  have  adequate 
rates."  ^ 

Insurance  companies  do  Invert  their  pre- 
mium Income,  and  the  rettim  invariably  off- 
sets  any  loss  suffered  on  underwriting.  But 
the  companies  complain  that  Instirance  Is 
not  profitable  enough  to  attract  the  new 
capital  or  the  stock  market  following  they 
need  to  grow.  Fire  and  casualty  stocks  usu- 
ally have  sold  at  bargain  prices;  that  coupled 
With  the  excess  reserves  most  companies 
have  accumuUted-^cash  beyond  what  they 
are  required  to  hold— leaves  them  vulnerable 
to  takeover.  A  number  of  companies  Includ- 
mg  Home  Insurance,  a  big  flre-oasualty  un- 
derwriter, were  taken  over  by  conglomerates 
In  the  late  1960s. 

One  response  has  been  the  move  by  Insur- 
ance companies  to  convert  into  holding  com- 
panies. BO  that  they  can  diversify  into  new 
hopefully  more  profiuble  areas  This  has 
raised  cries.  In  Congress  and  elsewhere,  that 
insurance  companies  are  simply  divertlmr 
capital  from  where  It  Is  most  orttloaUy 
needed — the  Insurance  buslDe«s. 

SOLmONB 

Thsre  u  no  shortage  of  pre^srlpUons  for 
curing  the  Insurance  system's  Ills.  For  one 
thing,  there  is  a  drive  on  to  change  the 
fundamental  nature  of  the  most  trouble- 
some form  of  insurance— auto  coverage  As 
auto  coverage  Is  written  today,  there  U  no 
payoff  to  the  Injured  party  untu  it  Is  deter- 
mined that  the  other  party  to  the  accident 
waa  at  fault.  Most  studies.  Including  the 
T>ansporutlon  Dept.  study,  have  indicated 
that  lengthy  and  costly  fault-finding  proce- 
dures m  auto  accident  cases  stand  in  the 
way  of  prompt  and  efficient  compensation  of 
victims— and  cause  expensive  headaches  for 
auto  insurers.  The  response  has  been  a  grow- 
ing interest  in  "no-fault"  auto  coverage  in 
which  the  accident  victim  gets  paid  bv  his 
own  Insurer  no  matter  who  Is  at  fault  "with 
both  the  victim  and  the  Insurer  benefiting 
from  a  speedy  settlement.  A  no-fault  In- 
surance plan  will  take  effect  In  Massachusetts 
on  Jan  1,  along  with  the  18%  rate  cut.  And 
mj-fault  plans  are  being  considered  by  other 
stataa. 

Yet  It  has  also  become  apparent  that  the 
states,   by   themselves,   cannot   bring   about 


aU  the  changes  that  appear  to  be  needed  to- 
day. The  federal  government  Is  certain  to  get 
a  bigger  and  bigger  role  to  play,  both  as  a 
regulator  of  the  insurance  Industry  and  in 
some  cases,  as  a  partner. 

The  government  took  a  major  step  into  the 
Insurance  business  two  years  ago  by  estab- 
lishing property  Insurance  programs  for 
ghetto  areas.  In  these  FAIK  plans  (Pair  Ac- 
cess to  Insurance  Requirements) .  the  federal 
government  acts  to  reinsure  private  compa- 
nies against  catastrophic  loss.  Since  then  the 
same  partnership  approach  has  been  applied 
to  fiood  Insurance— an  area  where  companies 
fear  to  tread  alone  since  only  those  who  dweU 
on  rlverbanks  tend  to  buy  flood  coverage. 

When  Congress  returns  to  Washington  af- 
ter the  election  recess,  it  will  tackle  addi- 
tional pieces  of  Insurance  legislation.  The 
Administrations  housing  bill,  for  Instance 
now  has  tacked  onto  it  proposals  that  would 
allow  the  federal  government  to  provide 
property  insurance  dlrecUy  to  the  public 
when  Insurance  companies  refuse  to  offer 
coverage  at  'reasonable"  rates.  Also  pend- 
ing is  a  proposal  (given  little  chance  of 
passage  this  time)  by  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart 
(D-Mlch.)  for  a  federal  no-fault  auto  Insur- 
ance plan. 

aEctn^TioN 
There  U  support  within  the  industry  for 
making  the  federal  government  a  partner 
on  types  of  Insurance  that  the  companies 
would  rather  not  offer  alone.  At  the  same 
time,  there  is  real  concern  that  a  growing 
federal  presence  In  property  Insurance  will 
Inevitably  lead  to  federal  regulation  of  the 
Industry.  Insurance  companies  clearly  want- 
ed federal  aid  in  supplying  coverage  to  ghet- 
tos, but  passage  of  the  PAIR  bill  also  created 

the  poet  of  federal  insurance  administrator 

a  position  now  held  by  Oeorge  Bernstein 
And  while  Bernstein  has  only  limited  regu- 
latory powers,  some  Insurance  executives  see 
that  as  an  unwelcome  foot  In  the  door. 

So.  even  as  it  has  come  under  flre  from 
the  outside,  the  Insurance  Industry  Is 
wracked  Internally  by  dissent  and  contro- 
versy. Last  month,  for  example,  all  the  In- 
surance companies  owned  by  CNA  Financial 
Corp.— Including  Continental  Casualty  Co., 
one  of  the  biggest  property  casualty  compa- 
nies In  the  US —pulled  out  of  the  American 
Insurance  Assn..  the  trade  group  for  pub- 
licly owned  fire-casualty  companies.  CNA 
challenges  the  AIA's  proposals  for  a  no-fault 
automobile  Insurance  plan  similar  to  Sen- 
ator Hart's  and  also  the  AIA's  support  of  a 
federal  Insolvency  fund  to  protect  policy- 
holders In  Insurance  companies  that  go  bust. 
"To  often."  says  CNA  Executive  Vice- 
President  Oeorge  McDonnell,  "we  have  the 
feeling  that  AIA  policy  will  lead  to  further 
federal  control  of  the  Insurance  Industry  and 
eventually  to  a  complicated  system  of  dual 
control  by  both  the  states  and  the  federal 
government." 

Bernstein  himself  says:  "The  Industry 
must  find  Its  way  out  of  Its  own  problems. 
There  Is  no  desire  or  necessity  for  the  fed- 
eral government  to  take  over  from  free  enter- 
prise." And  the  Nixon  Administration  has 
come  out  against  any  massive  federal  take- 
over of  Insurance.  Still,  there  seems  little 
question  that  the  federal  government,  al- 
most always  has  gone  along  with  the  Idea. 

Nowhere  is  the  debate  over  Insurance  rates 
more  Intense  than  In  the  auto  market, 
which  accotmts  for  46%  of  all  property  In- 
surance written.  And  nowhere  has  the  debate 
over  auto  Insurance  been  more  intense  re- 
cently than  m  New  Jersey  and  Massachu- 
setta. 

The  New  Jersey  situation  blew  up  In  1968 
when  a  request  for  higher  auto  Insurance 
rates  was  rejected  by  the  state's  Insurance 
commissioner.  He  had.  In  fact.  Included  the 
Investment  Income  of  the  auto  Insurers  In 
"taking  his  decision.  The  companies  went  to 
court;  Aetna  Ufe  St.  Casualty  threatened  to 
quit  writing  auto  Insiuance  In  New  Jersey. 
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In  the  end,  the  companies  got  a  38%  in- 
crease— far  less  than  an  approximate  50% 
Increase  they  were  seeking,  and  feelings  are 
still  high.  Some  companies — furious  over  the 
fracas — began  canceling  auto  Insurance  pol- 
icies in  New  Jersey.  Last  July,  the  state  in- 
surance commissioner,  Robert  L.  Clifford,  de- 
clared a  moratorium  on  cancellations.  That 
made  the  insurers  angrier  still  and,  says  Clif- 
ford, "We  are  not  out  of  the  woods  yet." 

RATK     NOW 

Massachusetts  also  lives  under  a  threat  by 
Aetna  Life  &  Casualty  and  others,  to  stop 
auto  Insurance  underwriting  In  a  controversy 
over  rates. 

Massachusetts  Is  one  of  three  states  In  the 
nation  that  require  motorlsta  to  have  auto 
Insurance  before  they  can  even  drive  a  car. 
And  instu-ance  policies  by  law  riui  for  one 
calendar  year.  This  means  virtually  every 
motorist  In  the  state  could  be  stripped  of 
coverage  at  once. 

What  riles  the  Insurers  Is  a  new  state 
law,  to  take  effect  Jan.  1,  that  combines  a 
"no-fault"  auto  insurance  system,  and  a  16% 
cut  In  auto  Insurance  rates.  Insurers  ac- 
cepted the  no-fault  plan,  which  would  allow 
victims  of  auto  accidents  to  collect  up  to 
$2,000  from  their  own  Insurance  company  for 
medical  bills,  lost  wages,  and  so  on,  (Only  if 
medical  bills  exceed  $600  could  a  victim  sue 
for  damages.)  But  the  15%  cut  on  all  kinds 
of  coverage  has  them  upset,  and  they  have 
threataned  to  pull  out  of  the  state  to  block 
that  cut. 

The  confllcta  in  New  Jersey  and  Massa- 
chusetts are  Just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  In- 
surers and  regulators  have  squared  off  In  a 
number  of  states,  and  that  number  Is  bound 
to  grow.  Kentucky's  Insurance  supervisor,  for 
Instance,  has  threatened  to  banish  Nation- 
wide Insurance  from  the  state  for  Its  de- 
cision to  take  on  no  additional  auto  Insur- 
ance customers.  There  will  be  a  hearing  next 
week  at  which  Natlonvrtde  Is  to  tell  Its  side 
of  the  story. 

(From  Business  Week,  Nov.  7,  1970] 

CaiSIS  IN  iNStTRAlfCX 

Add  another  entry  to  the  crisis  list:  a 
crisis  In  the  nation's  huge  property  insurance 
Industry. 

Consumers  seeking  to  Insure  a  car  or  a 
home,  businessmen  trying  to  get  coverage 
for  a  plant,  doctors  who  want  malpractice  In- 
surance, all  are  faced  with  skyrocketing  rates 
and  ever  more  restrictive  conditions.  Recent- 
ly, many  have  found  that  coverage  cannot 
be  had  at  any  price  (page  64). 

In  a  society  that  has  been  taught  to  re- 
gard Insurance  as  Indispensable,  the  efforts 
of  the  big  underwriters  to  shed  unprofitable 
business  has  produced  an  angry  reaction.  In- 
evitably, the  pressure  for  federal  Interven- 
tion— either  through  regulation  of  the  In- 
surance companies  or  through  direct  gov- 
ernment Insurance  programs — Is  mounting. 

In  many  ways,  the  private  insurance  com- 
panies are  as  much  victims  of  the  crisis  as 
the  buyers.  Five  years  of  rampant  Inflation, 
a  soaring  crime  rate,  increasing  violence  in 
the  streeta  and  on  college  campuses  have 
combined  to  push  the  cost  of  claims  to  record 
heights.  These  costs  are  reflected  In  the 
premiums  the  big  Insurers  charge  and  In 
their  refusal  to  cover  some  risks  at  all. 

The  fact  remains  that  If  the  Industry  Is 
going  to  surmount  this  crisis  and  avoid 
something  approaching  a  government  take- 
over. It  must  show  a  lot  more  Imagination 
and  Initiative  than  It  has  In  the  past.  With 
a  few  notable  exceptions,  the  Insurance  In- 
dustry always  has  been  afraid  of  comp>etltlon 
and  wary  of  innovation.  It  has  organized  It- 
self to  work  through  rating  bureaus,  which 
make  for  fixed  prices  and  uniform  restric- 
tions on  coverage.  It  has  responded  to  out- 
size claims — especially  In  auto  and  medical 
Insurance — simply  by  raising  rates  without 


making  any  real  effort  to  get  at  the  root 
causes  and  keep  costs  down. 

The  Industry  now  faces  a  choice.  It  can 
keep  on  pulling  back — and  let  the  federal 
government  move  Into  the  areas  It  vacat«s. 
Or  It  can  crawl  out  from  behind  the  protec- 
tive walls  of  Its  rating  bureaus  and  demon- 
strate that  the  customers  can  get  the  cover- 
age they  need — at  realistic  rates — within  the 
framework  of  the  privately  owned  insurance 
system. 

(From     the     London,     England,     Financial 
Times,  Nov.  17,  1970] 
Motor  PouctES  Undek  PaEssriRx 
(By  Joanna  Roll) 
One  Industry  which  reckons  it  has  had 
to  shoulder  more  than  its  fair  share  of  Amer- 
ica's recent  social  problems  Is  the  Insurance 
business.  Though  It  is  common  to  look  on 
particular  areas  of  a  society  as  microcosms 
of  the  whole,  in  the  insurance  world  Ameri- 
can troubles  have  become  magnified  to  the 
point  where  the  Industry  Is  undoubtedly  In 
a  state  of  crisis. 

It  has  had  to  pay  out  for  smashed  shop 
windows,  fires  due  to  riots,  the  Increasing 
numbers  of  tbefta  due  to  dioig  addiction, 
and  also  for  America's  traffic  problems.  For 
every  net  gain  of  one  person  in  the  UjS.  two 
more  cars  come  into  being — which  has  cer- 
tainly contributed  to  the  soaring  costa  of 
vehicle  repairs. 

The  result  Is  that  the  industry  is  at  war 
with  itself,  with  consumers  and  with  state 
officials,  and  is  keeping  a  wary  eye  on  pro- 
posals for  reform  In  Congress  and  the  Admin- 
istration. Motor  insurance  has  been  one  of 
the  most  troublesome  sections  of  business 
and  It  Is  here  in  particular  that  there  Is  pres- 
sure for  change. 

Consumers  complain  that  not  only  Skre 
their  premiums  going  up  but  policies  are 
hard  to  obtain  at  any  price.  Increasingly,  too, 
they  are  being  cancelled,  even  though  they 
have  been  held  for  years,  often  without  ac- 
cident. A  Department  of  Transportation  study 
shows  that  In  1969  23  percent  of  motorists 
were  obliged  to  buy  the  extremely  high  priced, 
limited  coverage  "assigned  risk"  plans  which 
most  States  Insist  on  for  those  who  cannot 
get  coverage  In  the  ordinary  way. 

But  it  Is  in  the  last  year  that  the  problem 
has  become  acute.  Quite  apart  from  the  In- 
dividual cases  one  hears  about  regularly — 
such  as  a  middle-aged  couple  with  a  spotless 
record  whose  policy  Is  suddenly  cancelled  be- 
cause they  have  a  son  who  will  be  learning  to 
drive  In  two  years'  time — It  Is  quite  clear 
that  many  Insurance  companies,  both  large 
and  small,  are  refusing  to  take  the  risk  for 
whole  categories  of  people. 

In  Texas,  for  instance,  the  demand  this 
year  for  "assigned  risk"  policies  is  twice  last 
year's.  The  Nationwide  Mutual  Oroup  (the 
fifth  largest  In  the  country)  at  the  begin- 
ning of  October  stopped  all  sales  of  new 
policies  on  personal  cars.  Liberty  Mutual 
Insurance,  another  large  company,  has  fired 
35  percent,  of  Its  motor  policy  sales  force 
and  Imposed  tight  restrictions  on  sales  of 
new  policies. 

Some  Insurance  companies  have  decided 
that  certain  States  like  New  York  are  Just 
too  expensive  to  Insure.  Others,  that  certain 
groups  have  got  to  be  dropped — for  example, 
the  over  66s  or  unmarried  women  living  in 
Brooklyn  Heights. 

F^om  the  crash  victim's  point  of  view,  how- 
ever, the  situation  is  even  worse.  Transporta- 
tion Secretary,  John  A.  Volpe,  testifying  be- 
fore Congress  last  month,  quoted  a  study  by 
his  department  which  shows  that  in  general 
only  half  of  losses  due  for  compensation  are 
actually  compensated,  and  that  as  far  as 
benefits  are  concerned,  the  system  is  upside 
down, 

PRIVA'TE    CABS 

Where  losses  are  less  than  $600,  victims 
have  been  receiving  on  average  four  times 


that  amount,  but  where  losses  have  been 
more  than  $35,000,  only  about  one-third  was 
recovered.  In  the  case  of  those  killed  or  seri- 
ously Injured,  only  45  percent,  of  beneficiaries 
received  benefits.  What  is  more,  the  study 
shows  that  cars  are  being  compensated  more 
than  people. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  so  many  losses  axe 
suffered  without  compensation  Is  that  In  all 
but  eight  States  contributory  negligence  in 
any  degree  bars  recovery.  In  addition,  guest 
statutes"  In  a  majority  of  States  mean  that 
unless  the  driver  Is  guilty  of  gross  negligence 
or  wanton  and  vrtlful  misconduct,  the  pas- 
senger has  no  case  for  claiming  damages. 

In  any  csae,  the  DoT  study  reckons  that 
30  percent,  of  cars  on  the  road  are  uninsured, 
and  In  some  States,  like  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama, one  in  three  private  cars  involved 
in  accidents  has  no  liability  Insurance.  Only 
three  States  have  compulsory  Insurance,  the 
rest  have  financial  respKanslbility  laws  which 
amount^  to  vlr^ally  the  same  thing,  but  Il- 
lustrate the  lack  of  Federal  regulation  In  this 
field. 

The  industry  Itself  withstood  an  attempt 
to  bring  It  under  Federal  anti -trust  laws  in 
1944,  and  since  then  has  been  regulated 
exclusively  by  State  Commissioners  who  have 
tended  to  leave  the  Industry  alone.  An  at- 
tempt by  the  Massachusetta  Legislature  to 
reform  the  Industry  at  the  moment  sewns  to 
be  failing. 

The  Legislature  has  approved  a  Bill  due  to 
come  Into  effect  next  January.  It  proposes  a 
systems  of  "no  fault"  Insurance  which  would 
mean  that  a  driver's  own  Insurance  company 
would  pay  up  to  a  set  limit  regardless  of  who 
caiised  the  accident.  The  object  of  this  would 
be  to  cut  down  on  litigation  expenses  and 
make  time  settlements  immediately  possible 
without  a  wait  for  the  result  of  lengthy  court 
battles. 

However,  the  Bill  also  orders  a  15  per  cent 
reduction  In  premium  rates  in  the  State — It 
Is  generally  estimated  that  the  no-fault 
system  would  cut  costs  by  that  amount. 
While  not  objecting  to  the  no-fault  system, 
the  Insurance  companies.  Including  Aetna 
Life  and  Casualty,  have  been  appealing  for 
the  reduction  for  property  damage  and  are 
threatening  to  stop  underwriting  automobile 
Insurance  In  Massachusetts  If  the  court  up- 
holds the  reduction. 

This  month  the  Massachusetts  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  a  15  per  cent  reduction  in 
automobile  property  damage  rates  Is  "con- 
fiscatory and  therefore  anti -constitutional" 
and  the  State  Insurance  commissioner  has 
granted  a  38.4  per  cent  increase  In  the  pr<q>- 
erty  damage  rates.  While  something  of  a 
contrast  with  the  proposed  15  per  cent  re- 
duction, this  figure  is  lower  than  the  51.6 
per  cent  Increase  sought  by  the  Instirance 
companies. 

The  reason  their  demands  are  so  high. 
Insurance  companies  throughout  the  country 
claim.  Is  that  In  the  past  10  years  they  have 
lost  $2,000m.  on  vehicle  underwriting.  This 
does  not  mean  the  major  Insurance  com- 
panies have  made  an  overall  loss,  however. 
They  do  Invest  their  premium  Income,  which 
Invariably  offsets  their  underwriting  losses, 
but  they  argue  that  Insurance  Is  not  profit- 
able enough  to  attract  the  new  capital  they 
need  for  growth. 

CONGRKSS 

A  loss  on  underwriting  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  a  company  Is  paying  out  more  In 
claims  than  premiums  are  bringing  In.  Most 
of  them  estimate  that  their  business  ex- 
penses amount  to  40  i)er  cent  of  their  pre- 
mium Income.  It  Is  this  40  per  cent  that 
reformers  would  like  to  cut  down,  claiming 
that  the  present  system  Is  Inefficient  as  well 
as  Inequitable. 

In  Congress  the  main  pressxire  for  reform 
has  come  from  Senator  Hart,  who  proposed 
several  Bills  Just  before  the  elections.  These 
will  be  taken  up  again  next  January 

He  would  like  the  Federal  Government  to 
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play  a  much  larger  role;  to  scrap  the  fault 
system  except  for  the  permanenUy  disabled 
and  dlaflgured:  guarantee  non-cancellable 
policies  to  all  Ucenaed  drivers;  make  grouo 
maurance  possible  (It  Is  now  Illegal  In  36 
States):  ensure  that  victims  are  totally  re- 
imbursed for  medical  and  other  expenses  as 
1^*^  fe  incurred  and  are  compen«ated  for 
lOM  of  taJie  home  pay  for  up  to  30  months 

Senator  Hart's  committee  has  been  work- 
ing closely  with  the  Dot  and  It  Is  known 
that  the  AdmlnlstraUon  la  preparing  a  major 
overhaul  of  the  vehicle  Insurance  system 
John  A.  Volpe  has  testified  that  he  will 
present  his  recommendations  early  In  1971 
Though  he  Is  known  to  be  leaning  towards 
a  scheme  similar  to  Senator  Hart's  but  with 

l^  ^!'"*L""^''°''  '*  •«  °ot  ""own  how  far 
the  White  House  wanU  to  go  In  overhauling 
this  important  Industry. 
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VS.  Adto  iNsmuNcx  Ststim  Nkak 

COIXAPSX 

(By  Ann  McFeatters) 
When  David  C.  Pr«.ton,  31.  came  home  In 
January  after  10  years  In  the  Marine  Corps 
SIX  of  them  spent  In  Japan  and  Vietnam  bu 
least  worry  was  automobile  Insurance 

Married,  living  in  Virginia  and  settled  Into 
a  sporuwrltlng  job.  Mr.  Preston  was  told  two 
months  after  he  returned  that  the  insurance 
on  hU  1970  Volkswagen  has  been  canceled 
w  '■««»on:  "company  underwriting  policy  " 
Mr.  Preston  could  think  of  no  reason  His 
15  ywjs  of  driving  were  accident-free,  the 
^\  V  "*°  without  a  parking  Ucket.  He  was 
told  by  an  agent,  off  the  record,  the  Insur- 
ance company  Just  didn't  like  the  length  of 
his  overseas  service. 

Mr.  Preeton  made  the  rounds  of  other  com- 
panies  but  was  summarily  turned  away  be- 
cause  of  the  one  policy  cancellation.  After  a 
X^i?  l^  r**"  "'  frustration,  he  was  ac 
cepted  by  Government  Employes  Insurance 

"HOTTSB   13   FILTH" 

fJ^"^  C.  Thornton.  40.  a  bachelor  who  came 

v^^*  ^r'^^***  ^^^**«  ^^^  Londondernr 
Northern  Ireland  In  1962.  manages  a  nasollne 
stauon  in  Kensington.  In  196l*^e  bl'gh  a 
second-hand  car  from  a  friend  and  Insufance 
from  National  Emblem  Insurance  Co  of 
Roanoke,  a  subsidiary  of  AUstate  Insurance 

Last  year  an  agent  from  Allstate  came  to 

rn^^^*;rte"^^-'*^  ^°°"  '^'^le.  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Thornton,  he  was  m  the  mld^t  of 
putting  tue  in  hi.  dining  room  and  S'tchen 
^  r^«  J^°'^°°  remembers,  his  two  dogs 

^  °*  '^°*"  °^  l^fae  floor 

Ten  days  later  Mr.  Thornton  was  told  his 
insurance  was  canceled.  He  wrote,  asking  ^r 
an  expianauon.  and  received  a  reply       * 
As  you  may  know,  many  Insurant  com- 

^tlne^.^ '^f  ^°  clrcuiLtan^c^ndu" 
l^tin.  "^:;^"P*"o'"  to  assut  them  In  se- 
lecting and  retaining  an  averaee  irm  m  ^f 
poUcyholders.  In  youf  case,  it  s^aSl^d  ?hat 
1°^  ^°^  *-  ^^^y  For  thU  rewoTu  WM 
^olTr^ranl^-^  ""  '"^'^  ^  longer'^Tr^ 

t^^'-<J^°^^°'^-  ^««"i«  he  doesn't  have 
the    -woman's   touch."   but   Insisting   he   is 

s^!^''/*"  ""*  •=^**°'  «ventuall?%t  in! 

£^nVad"j^S  tt-rr^n-oJTvre^: 

hirr^  HH  ,  '^P^^y  »  view,  her  husband 
c^iH  ^  .^'"°*  ^""^  I"  oth«r  words  -he 
^^L^l  nsurance  only  if  she  divorced  her 
husband,  the  company  conceded 

«*B.  Ooles-  husband  Richard   27  a  systems 

Sf^rr^K".*?*  university  Of' M^^d 
said  he  has  had  Ave  accidents  In  the  iLt  11 

He^oM  l°.'''°«  °^y  •°*°°^  property  da^i 
He  sold  his  car  to  avoid  costly  high-risk  ^- 


surance  and  bought  a  motorcycle  Insured 
with  another  company.  His  wife  has  had  no 
traffic  violations  or  accidents  in  her  13  years 
of  driving  but  State  Farm  steadfastly  refused 
her  Insurance. 

State  Farm,  largest  of  all  auto  Insurers 
says  It  will  stick  to  Its  own  strict  standards 
of  whom  It  win  cover.  Last  year  the  com- 
pany loBt  $91.7  million  on  auto  property 
claims  altho  thru  Investments  and  other 
types  of  Insurance  It  finished  the  year  In  the 
black.  But  the  familiar  hom-honklng  com- 
mercials luring  customers  to  buy  State  Farm 
Insurance  have  ceased. 

Company  President  Edward  B.  Rust  blamed 

I  *  .^*'**^"  °^  ''*"  *"^  inflation  for  the 
loee.  -What  America  needs  now,"  he  said  'U 
a  good  10-mlle-an-hour  bumper." 

A  SUte  Farm  representetlve  In  Blooming- 
ton,  ni.,  complained,  "Today  they  make  autoe 
designed  for  style,  not  functional  stability 
A  bumper  doesnt  protect  the  car  from 
bumps.  It  Just  crumples." 

Like  Mr.  Preston.  Mr.  Thornton  and  Mrs 
Coles,  a  growing  number  of  Americans  have 
been  startled  to  learn  that  the  nation's  auto 
Insurance  system  Is  near  collapse.  Insurance 
companies  are  charging  much   higher  pre- 
mium  rates   and  cancelling  policies  or  re- 
fusing to  renew  them,  often  for  seemingly 
strange  and  conflicting  reasons— because  the 
Insured  has  a  18-year-old  son  who  will  be 
driving  soon,  or  is  a  texl  driver  or  a  detective 
or  his  "personal  conduct"  Is  out  the  norm  " 
And  no  longer  U  It  Just  the  16-year-old 
boy  or  the  72-year-old  retired  couple  or  the 
ghetto  family  who  are  having  a  rough  time 
getting  and  keeping  Insurance.  It  is  the  com- 
forubly  well-off  professional  man  who  pays 
hlspremlums  on  time  and  avoids  accidents 
Only  Massachusetts.  New  York  and  North 
Carolina  require   auto   Insurance   for   every 
driver,  but  everywhere  eUe  to  become   in- 
volved m  an  accident  without  Insurance  is 
to  Invite  ruin. 

Some  states  have  uninsured-motorists 
funds  In  which  drivers  must  deposit  a  cer- 
tain amount  if  they  have  no  Insurance  In 
other  states  an  accident  may  force  a  driver 
to  put  down  a  cash  sum.  possibly  In  the 
thousands,  to  cover  a  court  Judgment  If  he 
lacks  Insurance. 

In  Maryland,  uninsured  drivers  are  en- 
couraged to  have  UablUty  Insurance.  Those 
who  dont  are  required  to  pay  a  $40  fee  If 
they  have  an  accident,  they  can  borrow  money 
from  the  state  to  cover  damages  which  must 
be  paid  back  with  interest,  and  they  are 
Uable  to  be  sued  by  the  other  party. 

In  Virginia,  uninsured  motorists  pay  a  »50 
fee  which  Is  divided  among  Insurance  com- 
panies m  the  direct  proportion  to  how  the 
number  of  Virginia  drivers  insured  by  those 
companies.  In  thU  way,  uninsured  drivers 
help  cover  insured  drivers,  but  receive  no 
protection  for  themselves. 

In  DC,  uninsured  drivers  pay  no  fee  and 
get  no  protection. 

Despite  the  higher  rates.  Insurance  com- 
panies Insist  they  are  In  trouble  and  say  they 
lost  $2  billion  in  the  1960e  because  expenses 
and  claims  totaled  more  than  premiums  Auto 
Insiu-ance  accounts  for  45  per  cent  of  all 
Insurance  written  and  accounte  for  more  In- 
surance  company  failures  than  any  other 
form  of  underwriting. 

ACKNTS    DESPER\TE 

Insurance  agents,  who  depend  for  their 
living  on  commissions,  are  desperate. 

The  American  Insurance  Association  freely 
admits:  "The  problems  are  real.  They  do 
cause  dissatisfactions.  They  should  be  cor- 
rected." The  AIA  is  a  prestigious  national 
trade  group  represenUng  only  3  per  cent  of 
the  Industry. 

Insurance  companies  lay  the  blame  for 
poorer  service  and  higher  costs  at  several 
doorsteps : 

Higher  medical  costs:  Doctors'  fees  were 
38  9  per  cent  higher  In  1969  than  In  1962  and 
hospital  room  rates  went  up  97.2  per  cent 


Higher  car  repair  coets:  The  hourly  rate 
for  labor  runs  from  $4.60  to  $13  and  spare 
parts  have  soared  In  price. 

Poorly  manufactured  cars:  12  cars  tested  in 
5-m.p.h.  crashes  were  damaged  from  $120  25 
to  $287  67:  four  small  model  cars  at  5-mph 
were  damaged  from  $335.76  to  $474.60.         ' 

Increased  number  of  accidents:  38.2  per 
cent  Increase  In  the  annual  number  of  high- 
way deaths  from  1962  to  1969  and  a  49  8  ner 
cent  rise  In  Injuries. 

In  1944  Congress  decided  Insurance  should 
be  subject  to  federal  regulation  because  it 
was  considered  Interstate  commerce,  but  in 
1945  Congress  passed  the  McCarran-Ferguson 
Act,  which  left  Insurance  business  regulaUons 
up  to  the  states. 

Today  that  federal  hands-off  poUcy  Is  be- 
ing questioned  and  may  not  survive  mount- 
ing  public  dissatisfaction. 

fKDESAL  ACTION  PUSHED 

The  Department  of  Transportation  Just 
finished  a  two-year,  $2  million  study  of  the 
auto-insurance  Industry.  Altho  the  study 
still  needs  Transportation  SecreUry  John  A 
Volpe's  clearance,  expected  early  next  year 
It  probably  will  Include  some  kind  of  recom- 
mendation for  the  federal  government  to  step 
into  the  auto  insurance  mesa,  altho  perhaps 
Indirectly.  Mr.  Volpe  told  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  the  study  showed  changes 
are  necessary  and  called  the  problem  "im- 
mense." He  said  to  expect  "greater  federal 
cooperation  with  state  governments  tho 
without  direct  federal  Intervention." 

"NO-PAULT"  SYSTEM 

One  answer  to  the  problem  of  cancellations 
and  nonrenewals  is  group  auto  Insurance 
often  applied  for  by  an  employer,  but  Illegal 
in  36  states.  Another  Is  asslgned-rlsk  plans 
where  Insurers  pool  to  cover  high-risk  driv- 
ers assigned  to  them  whether  they  like  it  or 
not.  High-risk  drivers  pay  considerably 
higher  premiums  and  suffer  a  stigma  as 
assigned  risks. 

The  probable  answer  Is  a  completely  new 
Insurance  system,  many  students  agree. 

One  system  gaining  popularity  would  be  a 
no-fault  system:  Drivers  woiUd  no  longer 
need  to  protect  themselves  from  lawsuits  by 
another  driver  in  an  accident.  Every  accident 
victim  would  get  medical,  hospital  and  re- 
habilitation compensation  from  his  own  In- 
surance company  according  to  present  repa- 
ration rates,  similar  to  workman's  compensa- 
tion, or  on  an  unlimited  basis  for  severe 
losses.  To  be  effective,  no-fault  auto  insur- 
ance would  have  to  be  mandatory  for  every- 
one. 

The  administration  Is  said  to  be  prepar- 
ing support  for  a  no-fault  system  to  be  an- 
nounced  early  next  year. 

The  AIA  recommended  a  no-fault  system 
In  1968,  altho  some  members  opposed  it.  The 
AIA  contends  the  system  could  reduce  In- 
surance premiums  by  as  much  as  45  ner 
cent. 

It  says  the  present  lawsuit  system  of  de- 
termining benefits  Is  "a  roadblock  to  high- 
way safety,  worthless  as  a  deterrent  to  care- 
less driving,  results  In  exaggeration  and  dis- 
tortion and  sometimes  outright  fabrication 
of  facts  In  the  course  of  the  quest  for  in- 
surance dollars." 

Two  law  professors,  Robert  Keeton  of  Har- 
vard and  Jeffrey  O'Connell  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  nunois,  came  up  with  the  first  no- 
fault  proposal  in  1965,  to  the  dismay  of  many 
lawyers  who  feared  the  loss  of  negligence 
suits  would  hurt  their  Incomes. 

A  Senate  Antitrust  subcommittee  study 
showed  that  In  the  1960s  drivers  paid  $81.7 
billion  In  premiums  and  got  back  less  than 
60  percent  in  benefits.  Of  the  $33.8  billion 
gap  between  pay-in  and  pay-out,  lawyers' 
fees  accounted  for  $10  billion. 

SPKSD  COtTRT  SYSTEM 

An  American  Bar  Association  study  con- 
cluded the  system  of  going  to  court  should 
be  maintained  but  that  the  whole  system 
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should  be  speeded  up.  If  both  parties  to  an 
accident  are  each  partly  negligent,  both 
should  be  able  to  make  an  Insurance  claim, 
the  ABA  concluded. 

The  Insurance  Institute  for  Highway 
Safety  also  suggested  tying  Insurance  rates 
to  the  safety  and  repair  costs  of  Individual 
cars.  A  few  companies  In  certain  areas  are 
already  experimenting  with  lower  rates  for 
cars  with  the  best  safety  records. 

The  most  widely  discussed  no-fault  plan  at 
the  moment  Is  the  Uniform  Motor  Vehicle 
Insurance  Act  introduced  Sept.  14  by  Sen. 
PhUlp  A.  Hart,  D-Mlch. 

The  Hart  plan,  described  variously  as  "far 
out"  and  "a  tremendous  reform"  would: 

Leave  Insurance  regulation  to  the  states 
but  authorized  DOT  to  set  guidelines  and  re- 
quire Insurance  companies  to  report  to  the 
department  their  rate  structures  and  other 
details  of  their  operations. 

Seek  to  reduce  cost  and  Improve  quality 
of  auto  repairs  thru  DOT  guidelines  re- 
quiring state-licensed  Inspection  stations 
for  a  small  fee  to  check  to  see  that  repairs 
were  well  and  completely  done. 

Guarantee  a  noncancelable  policy  to  all  li- 
censed drivers  and  require  states  which  ban 
group  auto  Insurance  to  lift  the  ban. 

Permit  auto  accident  victims  to  file  law- 
suits only  If  they  are  permanently  disabled 
or  dlsflgvired  or  suffer  excessive  financial  loss. 
All  other  victims  would  be  reimbursed  by 
their  own  Insurance  companies  for  medical 
expenses  and  lost  take-home  pay. 

FIGHT    IN    JANUARY 

Sen.  Hart's  plan  Is  Incorporated  In  a  pack- 
age of  four  bills.  He  Introduced  It  this  year 
realizing  there  was  not  enough  time  for  Its 
passage  but  Intending  to  get  debate  started. 
He'll  introduce  It  again  in  January  with  some 
modifications  and  the  real  fight  will  start 
then. 

The  Insurance  crisis  Is  dramatized  by  the 
bizarre  situation  In  Massachusetts  where  a 
15  per  cent  rate  reduction  of  all  insurance 
was  scheduled  to  go  Into  effect  Jan.  1.  Eight 
leading  Insurers,  including  Aetna  Life  & 
Casualty  Co.,  Kemper  Insurance  Group  and 
Allsute  Insurance  Co..  threatened  to  cancel 
all  automobile  underwriting  in  the  state. 

This  month  the  Massachusetts  Supreme 
Court  declared  the  mandatory  rate  cut  un- 
constitutional for  property  damage  liability 
auto  insvuance,  which  was  to  be  part  of  the 
state's  new  no-fault  law.  The  no-fault  law, 
under  which  a  driver  Is  to  be  paid  by  his 
own  Insurance  company  for  damage  and 
injuries  up  to  $2,000  no  matter  who  Is  at 
fault  In  an  accident,  still  goes  Into  effect 
Jan.  1,  as  do  15  per  cent  rate  cuts  for  com- 
pulsory and  other  bodUy  Injury  Insurance. 
Massachusetts  has  the  highest  auto  Insur- 
ance rates  In  the  coimtry. 

HORROR    STORIES    MOUNT 

Dally  the  horror  stories  mount.  Nation- 
wide Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  fifth-largest  in- 
surance underwriter  In  the  United  States, 
•ays  It  won't  take  any  new  customers  for  per- 
sonal car  Insurance  because  of  unprofltabll- 
Ity.  In  New  Jersey  the  Insurance  com- 
missioner put  a  moratorium  on  cancella- 
tions, Infuriating  insurers.  And  several  na- 
tional companies  refuse  to  Insure  New  Tork 
residents  or  renew  their  auto  policies,  saying 
they  can't  afford  it. 

The  Issue  of  a  workable  system  is  of  crucial 
Importance  to  100  mUUon  Americans  who 
have  or  need  auto  Insurance.  And  the  ex- 
perts agree  reforms  can't  be  much  longer 
delayed. 

IProm  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  10,  1971] 
"No  Fault"  Insurance  Catches  the  Spot- 
light 
(By  Robert  J.  Samuelson) 
If  you  drive  a  car— or  a  car  drives  you  (at 
last  count,  there  were  86  million) — at  least 
one  bill    In    the   next   session   of   Congress 


should  Interest  you.  It  doesn't  have  a  niun- 
ber  yet,  and.  In  fact,  no  one  Is  quite  sure 
what  It  wUl  say.  It  will  contain  the  Nixon 
administration's  recommendations  on  the  re- 
form of  automobile  Insurance. 

But  there  is  a  good  possibility  that  the  bill 
will  embrace  the  so-called  "no-fault"  con- 
cept, already  championed  by  Sen.  Philip  L. 
Hart  (D-Mlch.)  In  the  last  Congress.  What 
this  would  mean  to  the  average  driver  Is 
simple:  If  he  were  in  an  accident,  he  would 
automatically  receive  his  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses (Including,  In  the  Hart  bill,  up  to 
$30,000  for  lost  earnings). 

The  theory  behind  "no-fault"  Is  that  It 
would  help  accelerate  claim  service  and  re- 
duce costs  by  eliminating  the  legal  haggling 
over  which  party  Is  "liable"  and  cutting  down 
on  attorneys'  fees.  Moreover,  Its  proponents 
feel  that  It  will  lead  to  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  claim  payments:  "pain  and 
suffering" — a  legal  concept  that  lies  at  the 
heart  of  moet  contested  cases — would  be  de- 
emphaslzed  at  the  expense  of  aligning  claim 
payments  more  closely  with  actual  driver 
losses. 

Of  every  40  cents  of  the  premium  dollar 
that  Is  returned  to  drivers  as  claims  (the 
other  60  covers  Insurance  companies'  over- 
head, including  agents'  commissions),  ac- 
cording to  Sen.  Hart,  "only  13  cents  actually 
ends  up  compensating  for  out-of-pocket 
loeses. 

The  adopting  of  a  "no-fault"  system  would 
be  a  major  overhaul  of  the  Insurance  In- 
dustry— a  change  so  fundamental  that  It  has 
left  major  companies  on  both  sides  of  the 
Issue.  Two  things,  however,  may  ultimately 
make  that  overhaul  inevitable. 

First,  automobile  Insurance  has  generated 
an  Increasing  volume  of  consumer  com- 
plaints. Affected  by  high  automobile  repair 
coets  and  even  higher  hospital  expenses,  in- 
surance rates  have  climbed  steeply.  The  In- 
surance companies  claim  that  automobile 
business  has  turned  unprofitable,  and,  con- 
sequently, they  have  grown  progressively 
more  restrictive  on  the  new  policies  they 
will  write. 

Second  and  less- widely  recognized,  the  in- 
surance Industry  has  had  to  rely  on  the  fed- 
eral government  with  increasing  frequency 
over  the  past  few  years  as  an  insurer  of  last 
resort. 

The  advancing  wave  of  federal  Insurance 
programs  adopted  since  1968  Includes: 

Riot  reinsurance— the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  maintains  a 
reinsurance  pool  on  billions  of  dollars  worth 
of  property  in  28  Jurisdictions  (Including  the 
District  of  Columbia) .  The  government  only 
makes  payments  on  losses  Incurred  during 
"civil  disturbances,"  but,  as  a  condition  of 
receiving  this  protection,  the  Insurance  com- 
panies must  insure  the  properties  In  these 
"FAm"  plans  for  regular  fire  coverage.  So 
far,  HUD  has  collected  about  $70  million  In 
premiums  from  the  Insurance  companies  and 
paid  out  only  $5  million  In  claims. 

Flood  Insurance — the  government  Insures 
directly  more  than  $800  million  worth  of 
property  against  flood  damage  In  nearly  400 
commimltles.  There  Is  no  reinsurance  here; 
the  government  pays  90  per  cent  of  the 
claims. 

"War-risk"  Insurance  against  hijacking — 
Even  before  last  fall's  hijackings,  the  regular 
commercial  Insurance  market  was  absorbing 
only  60  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  new 
Boeing  747  Jets  on  "war-risk"  Insurance.  The 
hijackings  only  Increased  the  insurers'  re- 
luctance, and,  now,  the  FAA  Is  writing  "war- 
risk"  poUcles  (and  collecting  premiums)  on 
more  than  371  Jets  worth  nearly  $3.4  billion. 
Finally,  In  Its  rush  to  adjournment,  Con- 
gress last  year  approved  legUlatlon  to  have 
HUD  provide  crime  Insurance  In  major  cities, 
which  most  private  companies  said  they 
could  not  afford.  Unless  all  the  experts  are 
vrrong,  this  Insurance  wUl  undoubtedly  re- 
■qulro  federal  subsidies  to  keep  rates  to 
"reasonable"  levels. 
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Collision  Course — ^Part  I 

(By  Randy  Brown) 

By  almost  everyone's  standards,  America's 
automobile  insurance  system  has  one  foot  In 
the  grave  and  the  other  on  a  banana  peel 

Criticism  has  been  building  over  the  last 
decade.  And  with  the  release  this  year  of 
extensive  reports  from  the  U.S.  Department 
or  Transportation  and  the  New  York  State 
Insurance  Department,  discontent  has 
reached  a  new  level  of  intensity. 

Critics  attack  the  system  In  a  number  of 
vital  areas. 

They  say:  Premiums  are  too  expensive  and 
Steadily  are  going  higher.  Many  people  are 
vrtthout  insurance  because  policies  are  being 
cancelled  at  a  growing  rate— and  frequently 
can  t  be  obtained  to  begin  with.  Motorists 
cancelled  or  refused— often  for  what  seem 
to  be  ridiculous  reasons— sometimes  face 
tremendous  annual  rates,  often  more  costly 
than  their  automobiles.  Because  of  our 
crowded  courtrooms  and  the  recalcitrance  of 
some  Insurance  companies,  the  system  pro- 
duces unconscionable  delays  in  payments  of 
claims,  thwarting  much  needed  rehabilita- 
tion programs  for  badly  Injured  victims. 

The  system  is  extremely  wasteful  with 
overhead  and  other  costs  devouring  the  pre- 
mlum  doUar.  It  has  done  nothing  to  aid  traf- 
fic safety  or  lower  accident  coete.  SmaU 
claims  are  grossly  overpaid,  large  claims  are 
grossly  underpaid— and  many  people  don't 
get  paid  at  all.  The  Industry  itself  is  under 
terrible  pressure  It  can't  control. 

complaints  pour  in 

And  complaints  from  the  pubUc  Just  keen 
pouring  in.  ^ 

Apparently,  the  only  question  that  re- 
mains—and It's  a  whopper— is  whether  the 
system  should  be  booted  into  oblivion  and 
replaced  by  one  of  several  "radical"  proposals 
or  would  delicate  surgery  perhaps  get  the  old 
boy  back  to  health. 

The  problem  of  automobile  Insurance  is 
tnny  magnificent.  It  entangles  in  a  complex 
web  a  number  of  American  Institutions  that 
themselves,  are  highly  complicated  and  cur- 
rently are  being  subjected  to  the  most  severe 
scrutiny  about  their  efficiency  and  rele- 
vance—the Judicial  system,  the  bar,  the  auto- 
mobUe  Industry,  the  repair  of  vehicles  the 
Insurance  business,  states'  rights  and  the 
question  of  government  control. 

The  automobile  and  how  It  U  insured  is 
everyone's  business.  An  introduction  to  the 
New  York  auto  Insurance  study  states  the 
situation  very  clearly: 

"In  America  today,  there  Is  no  escape  from 
the  automobile. 

"Pour  out  of  every  five  families  own  a  car 
Everywhere  It  Is  a  dominant  mode  of  trans- 
portation; in  many  places  it  Is  Just  about  the 
only  one. 

"The  automobile  does  damage  on  a  simi- 
larly grand  scale.  Last  year  In  this  country 
traffic  accidents  kUled  66.000  people.  Injured 
4.6  milUon  others  and  cost  $16.5  billion. 

"A  typical  driver  has  better  than  an  even 
chance  of  having  an  accident  every  three 
years;  Just  about  every  driver  wUl  have  an 
accident  sometime." 

Acturlal  tables  drawn  up  by  the  New  York 
Insurance  Department  point  up  Just  how 
dangerous  it  has  become  to  drive.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above  figures,  the  typical  driver 
has  a  24  percent  chance  of  having  an  acci- 
dent after  only  one  year  of  driving,  75  per- 
cent after  five  years  and  94  percent  after 

INSURANCE  IS  protection 

To  protect  themselves  against  the  annual 
slaughter  on  the  highways,  Americans  buy 
auto  insurance.  Last  year  they  bought  $12  9 
bUllon  worth. 

In  Kansas  alone  there  are  well  over  a  mll- 
Uon  motor  vehicles  and  drivers.  Some  860,000 
Kansana     paid     about     $125     mlUlon     In 
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premiums  In  IMO  and  370  companies  are  au- 
thorized to  write  auto  Insuranoe  In  tbe  state. 

There  are  1 10  mUllon  motor  vehicles  In  the 
United  States.  More  than  10,000  people  are 
injured  every  day  when  these  vehicles  run  to- 
gether or  otherwise  go  astray.  That's  60  time* 
the  daily  war  casualty  rate  In  Vietnam. 

According  to  critics,  automobile  Insurance 
Is  dealing  very  poorly  with  this  immense 
highway  casualty  toll. 

Seoratary  of  Transportation  John  Volp* 
has  summed  up,  mildly,  the  views  of  the  un- 
happy. The  existing  system,  be  said  Is  "not 
serving  the  accident  victim,  the  Insuring 
public  and  society  as  well  as  it  should." 

Dr.  Jeffrey  O'Connell.  proreasor  ol  law  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  and  coauthor  of  the 
controversial  Keeton-O'CXmnell  "no-fault" 
insurance  plan,  puts  It  more  acidly:  "The 
present  system  Is  so  txul  It  can't  help  but  be 
toppled." 

Dean  Sharp,  counsel  for  the  Senate  anti- 
trust and  monopoly  subcommittee,  says  It 
another  way:  "This  whole  system  stlnlts." 

The  American  consumer  cares  most — at 
least  until  he  has  an  accident — about  rising 
premium  rates.  No  one  can  deny  that  rates 
are  ballooning. 

Across  the  U.S..  auto  Insxirance  premiums 
have  risen  an  average  of  85  per  cent  over  the 
last  10  years. 

Kansas,  though  In  proud  possession  of  one 
of  the  lowest  rates  In  the  country,  has  been 
caught  in  the  upward  spiral. 

Karly  in  June.  KanBas  Insurance  Commis- 
sioner Prank  Sullivan  announced  that  186 
C3mi>antes  representing  27  percent  of  the 
auto  Insurance  underwritten  annually  in 
Kansas  would  Increase  their  rates  by  about 
ia.S  paro«nt. 

State  Farm  Insurance,  the  state's  (and  the 
nation's)  largest  auto  Insurer  representing 
another  30  percent  of  the  Kansas  buslnesa, 
raised  rates  31.2  percent  in  May.  Early  in  the 
year.  Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Insurance  Co.. 
Manhattan.  Kan.,  representing  another  13  to 
15  percent,  upped  rates  an  average  of  23 
percent. 

P»T    TOO    ICDCH 

Richard  E.  Stewart.  Insurance  superintend- 
ent for  the  State  of  New  York,  believes  people 
pay  from  one  half  to  one  third  too  much  for 
auto  Insurance. 

Not  so.  say  the  Insurance  companies,  who 
cite  underwriting  losses  and  say  that  the 
rates  are  too  low  and  that  state  insurance 
commissioners  wont  allow  them  to  Increase 
rates  fast  enough  to  cover  rising  repair  and 
health  costs. 

Like  rates,  cancellation  of  policies  Is  In- 
creasing rapidly.  And  Insvxrance  Is  harder  and 
harder  to  obtain  to  start  with. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  estimated 
that  perhaps  10  percent  of  the  nation's  more 
than  100  million  drivers  fall  Into  the  "hard- 
to-place"  market,  and  thxis  have  to  purchase 
policies  at  high,  nonstandard  prloes  or  go 
without.  And  the  numbers  are  Increasing. 
Weird  cancellation  stories  abound: 
One  southeast  Kansas  woman  was  denied 
Insviranoe  as  a  "moral"  risk.  Despite  a  per- 
fect driving  record,  ahe  liked  to  spend  her 
weekends  with  a  male  friend  In  another 
town. 

A  New  York  man  who  hasnt  had  an  ac- 
oMant  In  15  years  of  driving  had  his  policy 
eanoeUed  tn  September  His  "crime?"  LlTtng 
In  N«w  York.  His  insurer.  Oraln  Dealers 
Mutual  Co.  of  Indianapolis.  Ind.,  decided 
tt  oant  afford  to  Insure  people  who  live  in 
Kew  York.  New  Jersey.  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island. 

An  attorney's  poUey  was  cancelled  after 
his  car  was  hK  while  he  was  aslaep  in  his 
apartment. 

An  applicant  In  Maryland  was  denied  cov- 
erage because  his  home  was  declared  "tiuibs|." 

A  man  in  Virginia  was  refused  Inraraaoe 
because  a  neighbor  had  told  an  invMUgator 


the  applicant  drank  too  much,  a  story  that 
turned  out  to  be  false. 

Once  refused  Insurance,  It's  highly  unlike- 
ly that  you'll  be  able  to  secure  Insurance, 
at  least  at  the  "reasonable"  standard  rate, 
according  to  Jerry  Oarrls.  head  of  the  Kansas 
Insurance  Commission's  fire  and  casualty 
policy  holders'  service  division. 

Yet  your  entire  future  as  a  buyer  of  auto 
Insurance  can  be  placed  In  the  hands  of  an 
Investigator  whose  cerdlt  company  employer 
will  be  paid  •3.45  to  make  a  report  on  you. 

This  Is  how  it  works : 

You  apply  to  an  Insurance  company.  The 
company  turns  yovir  application  over  to  a 
"credit  bureau"  for  an  "investigation."  In 
Kansas,  the  going  rate  for  such  an  Investiga- 
tion is  83,45  (it  can  run  higher,  if  the  in- 
vestigation Is  more  Intense). 

The  probe  Is  usually  very  cursory,  Oarrls 
said.  The  investigator  goes  around  your 
neighborhood,  possibly  contacts  some  refer- 
ences or  relatives  and  someone  In  your  busi- 
ness. 

If  he  runs  across  someone  with  a  bad  re- 
port on  you — such  as  that  you  drink,  have 
bad  "morals"  or  are  engaged  In  some  other 
activity  the  company  might  consider  unde- 
sirable, your  chances  of  being  under  written 
by  that  compcmy  (or  many  others)  diminish 
considerably. 

"Some  of  the  reports  are  very  good  and 
very  reliable,"  Oarrls  said.  But  many,  he 
added,  are  not.  And,  if  a  neighbor  or  relative 
has  a  grudge  against  you  and  passes  along 
some  false  Information  to  the  investigator. 
It's  usually  Just  too  bad. 

rvtaeumEB  coicpant 
The  Insurance  commissioner's  office  can 
put  some  pressure  on  a  company  that  cancels 
you  unfairly  or  without  Just  cause,  Oarrls 
said,  but  it  cant  make  a  company  write  in- 
surance on  anyone. 

With  the  Industry  facing,  by  Its  standards, 
increasing  underwriUng  losses  and  tighten- 
ing Its  belt  aoeordlngly,  your  chances  of 
getting  standard-rate  Insurance  (or  being 
cancelled  or  not  being  renewed)  may  not 
even  get  to  the  point  of  investigation. 

The  New  York  Times  reports  that  the  In- 
surance Industry's  semlsecret  blacklists 
cover  a  broadening  scope. 

The  blacklist  ranges  from  bartenders  to 
ministers  (they  drive  like  "God  will  pro- 
vide") and  Includes  traveling  salesmen, 
newspaper  reporters,  the  over-66  set,  youth- 
ful drivers,  sportscar  owners,  bus  and  »«■>' 
drivers,  poolroom  and  bowling  alley  opera- 
tors, beauticians,  editors  and  writers,  gas 
station  attendants,  auto  mechanics,  body  and 
fender  shop  workers,  owners  of  high-priced 
cars,  new  appUcanU  with  cars  more  than  10 
years  old.  single  people  living  alone,  widows 
and  widowers  and  divorced  and  separated 
people. 

That's  not  all. 

The  black  list,  compiled  by  the  New  York 
Metropolitan  Insurance  Brokers  Assoolatloc. 
also  includes  people  who  drive  a  long  way  to 
work,  disabled  veterans,  handicapped  per- 
sons, people  in  car  pools,  the  deaf,  minority 
people  without  prior  lns\irance.  people  who 
Uve  In  "undesirable"  areas  and  military  per- 
sonnel. 

And  then  many  Insurance  companies 
seems  to  be  Interested  In  your  skin  col- 
or or  socio-economic  status  before  they'll 
write  you  Insurance  at  standard  rates. 

David  O.  MaxweU.  former  Insurance 
commissioner  of  Pennsylvania,  has  tee- 
tilled  before  a  Senate  committee  that 
"When  you  go  to  buy  a  car,  the  salesman 
will  sell  you  one  If  you  have  the  money.  Buy- 
ing insurance  for  the  car  Is  like  Joining' a 
country  club." 

In  New  York  City,  about  70  per  cent  of  the 

car    owners    who    apply    for    asslgned-risk 

coverage  every  month  are  blacks  or  Puerto 

living    In     ghetto     neighborhoods. 
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Throughout  the  state,  which  has  more  than 
500.000  private  passenger  cars  In  the  assigned 
risk  pool,  two-third  of  the  owners  of  those 
cars  had  good  enough  driving  records  to 
qualify  for  standard -rate  insurance  and  al- 
most one  half  qualified  for  a  safe-driver  dis- 
count. Consumer  ReporU  magazine  says  that 
"the  same  sort  of  apparent  discrimination  is 
reported  In  other  cities. 

But  while  the  consumer  basically  u 
worried  about  high  rates  and  cancellations 
critics  of  the  system  are  homing  In  on  what 
they  consider  a  much  bigger  financial  and 
social  problem — collecting  once  you've  been 
in  an  accident. 

Auto  insurance  of  all  kinds  repaid  only 
one-flfth  of  the  •S.I  billion  In  compensable 
losses  resiiltlng  from  deaths  and  serious  In- 
juries In  1967  automobile  accidents,  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  study  shows. 

The  study,  which  was  more  than  two  years 
and  %2  million  In  the  making,  is  the  most 
exhaustive  probe  into  auto  insurance  ever 
undertaken. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  study,  only 
■serious"  accidents  were  used.  Persons  were 
considered  seriously  injured  If  they  had  been 
hospitalized  more  than  two  weeks,  or  had 
•500  or  more  in  medical  costs  excluding  hos- 
pital costs,  or  missed  three  weeks  of  work, 
or.  If  not  working,  missed  six  weeks  or  more 
of  normal  activity  The  studv  represented 
approximately  500,000  fatalities  and  seriously 
Injured  persons. 

Less  than  60  per  cent  of  the  potential  com- 
pensation, of  •3.6  billion,  was  actually  paid 
by  ALL  sources,  and  only  •i.i  bllUon  was 
paid  by  auto  Insurance— •800  million  from 
liability  insurance,  (both  bodily  Injury  and 
property  damage),  JlOO  million  from  medical 
payment  Insurance  and  neo  million  from 
collision  Insurance.  Legal  costs  claimed  t 
third  of  the  lalblllty  payments. 

The  other  $1.4  billion  or  so  came  from 
other  Insurance  and  other  sources— life 
Insurance,  hospital  and  medical  payment 
insurance.   Social   Security   and   so   forth. 

Department  of  Transportation  (DOT) 
figures  show  the  Inequity  and  waste  In  pay- 
ments to  those  who  do  get  compensated. 

Victims  with  losses  greater  than  826  000 
recovered  only  one-quarter  of  their  losses 
from  all  sources  and  only  one-tenth  from 
auto  liability  Insurance. 

Those  with  an  economic  loss  less  than  $500 
recovered  4^  times  their  losses,  with  auto 
liability  accounting  for  nearly  all  the  over- 
payment. 

And  those  who  did  get  paid  usually  had  to 
wait  a  long  time  for  the  money.  On  the 
average.  16  months  went  by  between  the 
accident  and  the  settlement  of  a  court  claim. 
And  more  than  half  of  the  major  claims  took 
more  than  two  years  to  be  settled. 

Only  45  per  cent  of  thoee  killed  or  seriously 
injured  in  1967  received  benefits  from  the 
bodily  injury  liability  Insurance.  And  10  per 
cent— or  more  than  60,000  persons— received 
nothing  from  any  source. 

Back  to  the  •l.l  bUUon  paid  by  auto 
Insurance:  Some  •SOO  mllUon  went  for 
"Intangible  losses"  on  small  claims.  This  In- 
cludes the  much-maligned  "pain  and  suffer- 
ing" claims,  which  many  critics  would  like 
to  do  away  with  because  of  their  alleged 
Intangibility  and  the  "waste"  they  produce. 
Criticism  Is  coming  to  a  sharp  focus  on  one 
major  area  of  the  current  system— the 
problems  with  bodily  injury  liability  In- 
surance. Americans  bought  some  •SO  bllUon 
In  Insurance  In  1960  (about  46  per  cent  of 
the  total  car  Insurance  bill)  to  protect  them- 
selves against  Injuries  and  deaths  they  might 
cause  others  In  traffic  accidents. 

And  it  Is  here  that  waste  flouriahes,  driv- 
ing up  premium  rates.  It  is  also  here  that 
you  encounter  the  big  and  painful  prob- 
lems with  the  system,  critics  say,  because 
bodily  Injury  Insioranoe  deals  with  people, 
while  the  other  forms  of  auto  insurance  deal 
mainly  with  machines  and  property. 
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Overhead  costs  from  the  system  that  deals 
with  bodily  liability  Insurance — the  so-called 
"fault-Uablllty  system" — really  eats  up  the 
premium  dollar,  according  to  the  DOT  study. 

For  every  dollar  In  benefits  It  provides 
traffic  victims,  the  DOT  study  reports,  the 
fault-liability  system  consumes  another  dol- 
lar In  adverUslng.  legal  costs,  salesmen's 
commissions  and  other  Insurance  company 
operating  costs.  Other  studies  show  an  even 
greater   overhead  and  more  waste. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  study 
basically  Is  contained  In  18  voltimas  Issued 
this  year,  starting  In  March.  It  is  still  In- 
oomplete.  with  recommendations  yet  to 
oome,  but  It  shows  clearly  that  It  Is  liability 
Insurance  that  is  causing  most  of  the  prob- 
lems, even  though  collision  Insurance  is 
having  an  Increasing  effect  on  rates. 

Testifying  before  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  in  October,  Transportation  Sec- 
retary Volpe  said: 

POOB  aXCOVZEY  CHANCE 

"Deeplte  the  fact  that  It  Is  generally  the 
accident  victim  with  the  large  economic 
losses  who  also  suffers  the  largest  Intangible 
losses,  as  the  tort  or  fault-Uablllty  system 
works  In  practice,  he  has  a  far  p>oorer  chance 
of  being  fully  compensated  for  his  economic 
loss,  let  alone  any  Intangible  loss,  than  does 
the  leas  seriously  Injured  victim. 

"The  tort  liability  Insurance  system  as  It 
operates  for  automobile  accident  victims  has 
a  very  high  cost-benefit  ratio  compared  to 
any  other  major  reparations  system. 

"The  tort  liability  system  tends  to  ap- 
portion benefits  rather  unevenly,  in  some 
cases  paying  too  late  and  In  others  too  soon." 

Volpe  also  testified  that  the  tort  liability 
system  has  severely  hampered  rehabilitation 
efforts  because  of  Its  slow-paying  habits. 

What  is  the  tort  of  fault-llablllty  system? 

Basically,  It  means  that,  t«  collect  from 
another  person's  liability  Insurance  (which 
Is  where  the  money  Is  In  serious  accidents) , 
you  must  prove  that  he  was  entirely  at  fault 
in  the  accident  and  you  were  entirely  without 
fault.  And  you  may  have  to  prove  this  lu 
court  no  matter  how  big  or  small  the  accident 
and  the  claim. 

The  law  that  makes  It  impossible  for  you 
to  collect  from  liability  Insurance  after  a 
traffic  accident,  even  If  the  other  fellow  was 
98  per  cent  at  fault,  Is  called  "contributory 
negligence."  It's  in  effect  In  more  than  40 
states.  Including  Kansas. 

But  contributory  negligence  Is  certainly 
not  the  totality  of  what  critics  call  the  prob- 
lem with  the  fatilt  Insurance  system. 

Volpe's  DOT  study  has  done  considerable 
damage  to  the  Image  of  automobile  Insur- 
ance as  an  effective  American  Institution. 
But  perhaps  the  most  searing  (and  docu- 
mented) receipt  Indictment  of  the  system 
comes  from  the  New  York  Department  of  In- 
surance, headed  by  Richard  Stewart.  This 
study  was  completed  early  In  1970  and  is  con- 
tained In  a  164-page  softback  book  entitled 
"Automobile  Insurance  .  .  .  For  Whose  Bene- 
fit?" 

PBETACKD  BT  KATKA 

It  Is  prefaced  by  an  excerpt  from  Franz 
Kafka's  "The  Trial : " 

"One  must  lie  low,  no  matter  how  much  It 
went  against  the  grain.  Must  try  to  under- 
stand that  this  great  organization  remained, 
so  to  speak.  In  a  state  of  delicate  balance, 
and  that  If  someone  took  It  upon  himself 
to  alter  the  disposition  of  things  around  him, 
he  ran  the  risk  of  losing  his  footing  and  fall- 
ing to  destruction,  while  the  organization 
would  simply  right  Itself  by  some  compensat- 
ing reaction  in  another  part  of  Its  machin- 
ery— since  everything  Interlocked — and  re- 
main imchanged,  unless.  Indeed,  which  was 
very  probable,  It  became  still  more  rigid, 
more  vigilant,  more  severe,  and  more  ruth- 
less." 

The  study  describes  the  present  system: 
"The  cornerstone  of  the  present  way  of 


handling  the  personal  injury  and  property 
damage  costs  of  automobile  Insurance  is  fault 
law  which,  when  combined  with  Insurance 
indemnifying  against  liability  for  fault,  be- 
comes what  we  will  call  the  fault  Insurance 
system. 

"Fault  law  Is  a  collection  of  rules  for  de- 
termining, as  between  two  or  more  Individ- 
uals, who  will  bear  the  cost  of  an  accident. 
The  determinations  are  made  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis,  with  the  cost  being  shifted  from 
the  Individual  on  whom  It  fell  only  if  some 
other  Individual  can  be  shown  to  have  been 
exclusively  at  fault.  The  legal  standard  for 
fault  Is  based  on  what  a  hypothetlcally  rea- 
sonable man  would  have  done  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  accident. 

"For  traffic  cases — where  moving  things 
ran  Into  something  else — the  fundamental 
principles  of  fault  law  developed  before  the 
automobile  was  even  Invented  and  long  be- 
fore It  assumed  Its  modern  role  in  transpor- 
tation. 

"Around  the  turn  of  the  centiiry  automo- 
biles appeared  and  began  to  collide.  Fault 
law,  the  established  law  of  traffic  cases,  be- 
came the  law  of  automobile  traffic  cases." 

The  report  continues:  "When  motorists 
faced  the  risk  of  being  held  flnanclaUy  liable 
for  automobile  accidents,  they  sought  to  In- 
sure against  that  risk." 

Liability  Insurance  was  bom  and  "brought 
Insurance  to  the  rescue  of  the  wrongdoer." 

Thus,  the  report  says,  "the  law  of  fault 
liability  and  Insurance  against  fault  lia- 
bility, which  have  drifted  together  to 
form  .  .  .  the  'fault  Insurance  system,'  began 
with  very  different  purposes. 

"Fault  law.  In  theory,  shifts  accident  cost 
to  wrongdoers.  Liability  insurance,  in  theory, 
protects  wrongdoers  both  by  defense  and  by 
Indemnity.  The  two  original  purposes  are  In 
fundamental  conflict.  Liability  insurance  has 
stripped  fault  law  of  Its  piupose,  but  society 
Is  left  to  pay  for  and  endure  all  the  com- 
plexities of  fault  law  decision-making." 

Originally,  then,  liability  Insurance  was 
designed  to  protect  a  driver  from  being  held 
totally  at  fault  In  an  accident  and  having  to 
pay  the  ensuing  damage.  But,  as  more  and 
more  cars  and  almost  universal  financial  re- 
sponsibility laws,  appeared  on  the  scene,  the 
focus  has  switched  to  compensation  for  the 
Injured. 

The  report  points  out  that  the  tremend- 
ous number  of  accidents  today  puts  an  in- 
tolerable strain  on  the  present  system. 

"When  fault  law  developed,  there  were  no 
automobile  accidents.  In  1968,  there  were 
14.6  million  automobile  accidents  In  the 
United  States. 

"It  is  not  necessary  to  belabor  the  point 
that  fault  law,  the  courts  and  liability  in- 
surance were  not  designed  to  deal  with  the 
accident-causing  prop>enslty  of  the  modern 
aatomoblle.  Nor  Is  It  necessary  to  belabor  the 
point  that  the  automobile  has  placed  heavy 
burdens  on  all  three  Institutions." 

The  New  York  study  documents  many  of 
the  same  areas  of  difficulty  as  does  the  DOT 
study. 

OKLATS      KEY      POINT 

Delays  In  payment  is  a  key  point.  "Injured 
victims  of  automobile  accidents,"  the  study 
says,  "face  average  delays  In  collecting  under 
automobile  liability  Insurance  that  are  10 
times  as  long  as  the  delays  in  collecting  tm- 
der  collision,  homeowners  or  burglary  insur- 
ance, and  40  times  as  long  as  delays  under 
accident  and  health  Insurance. 

"The  delays  are  long  both  in  and  out  of 
court.  The  cases  that  go  to  trial,  which 
Involve  the  largest  claims  of  all,  encounter 
truly  Incredible  delays — between  four  and 
five  years  In  the  largest  counties  of  this  state 
(New  York)  .  .  .  And  the  delays  get  worse, 
not  better." 

The  fault  system,  the  study  charges,  puts 
Insurance  claims  through  a  variety  of  legal 
and  extra — legal  forums  that  cause  the  out- 
come of  claims  to  be  wUdly  unpredictable. 


Even  though  the  dvll  courts  In  most  states 
are  Jammed,  some  with  up  to  40  per  cent 
auto  accident  litigation,  because  there  are  so 
many  accidents  and  so  many  claims,  and  a 
growing  nimiber  of  other  civil  cases,  only 
about  one  per  cent  of  all  liability  claims  are 
settled  finally  by  a  court.  Thus  the  other  99 
per  cent  of  the  claims  are  settled  In  a  "pro- 
liferation of  forums  outside  the  Judiciary — 
typically  in  unrecorded,  private  sessions  be- 
tween a  claimant  or  his  attorney  and  an  In- 
surance adjuster." 

"The  essential  fact  is  that  the  adjustment 
of  claims  Is  not  a  decision-making  process," 
the  report  says,  "where  a  disinterested  third 
party,  with  power  to  Impose  its  decisions  on 
the  other  two,  finds  the  facte.  Interprets  the 
law  and  thereupon  decides  who  is  right  and 
how  much  Is  owed.  Rather  it  is  a  bargain- 
ing process  In  which  each  of  two  antagonists 
tries  to  get  an  advantageous  agreement  out 
of  the  other  .  ,  . 

rAT7LT   STSTKlf    T7NRXLTABLE 

"Part  lottery  and  part  bazaar,  the  fault 
Insurance  system  is  unreliable  and  unpre- 
dictable." 

Then  there  is  the  problem  of  the  uninsured 
motorist.  The  DOT  study  shows  that  some 
20  per  cent  of  America's  90  million  private 
passenger  automobiles  are  not  covered.  If 
one  runs  into  you.  It  could  mean  big  trouble. 
E^ven  If  you  have  optional  uninsured  motorist 
coverage,  you'll  probably  have  to  prove,  to 
yoiir  own  company,  that  you  were  totally 
without  fatilt  In  order  to  collect. 

The  DOT  and  New  York  surveys  agree,  as 
do  many  other  auto  Insurance  critics,  that 
radical  change  Is  needed. 

And  "no  fault"  auto  Insurance  seems  to 
be  the  answer  many  people  are  giving  to 
solve  many  of  the  Industry's  current  prob- 
lems. 

There  are  several  variations  in  plans  of 
no-fault  Insurance  extant.  All  provide  "flrst- 
party"  coverage  (your  insurance  company 
pays  you  almost  all  out-of-pocket  loss  wheu 
there's  a  wreck  no  matter  who  Is  at  fa\ilt). 
All  attempt  to  cut  down  on  or  eliminate  com- 
pletely "plain  and  suffering"  claims.  All  are 
designed  to  keep  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  claims  now  getting  to  the  courts  out  of 
court  by  prohibiting  most  or  all  auto  liability 
suits. 

Most  plans  will  allow  suits  for  claims 
over  certain  figures  (•10,000  In  the  case  of 
the  Keeton -O'Connell  plan),  if  certain  con- 
ditions regarding  the  legitimacy  of  the  claim 
are  met.  Most  would  also  allow  for  suits  for 
excessive  pain  and  suffering. 

Most  of  the  plans  also  provide  that  auto 
insurance  will  take  over  only  when  other 
insurance  Is  exhausted  (health  and  accident, 
sick  pay,  etc.) 

The  no-fault  plans  vary  in  their  treatment 
of  property  damage  liability.  Some,  like  the 
Massachusaetts  plan,  leave  all  property  dam- 
age claims  to  the  current  fault  liability  sys- 
tem. Some,  like  New  York's  proposal,  have 
nonautomotlve  property  damage  coverage 
vrith  auto  coverage  optional.  Some,  like  the 
Keeton-O'Connell  plan,  offer  total  property 
damage  coverage. 

Proponents  argue  that  no-fault  will  de- 
crease premiums  by  eliminating  many  legal 
fees,  duplicate  coverage,  plain  and  suffering 
claims  said  assorted  waste;  that  it  will  enable 
almost  everyone  to  recover  after  a  wreck;  that 
delays  will  be  eliminated  because  of  immedi- 
ate payment;  that  claims  will  be  paid  Skxiord- 
ing  to  their  severity  because  virtually  all  out- 
of-pocket  losses  (up  to  a  certain  level)  will 
be  covered. 

In  addition,  should  a  plan  with  a  dollar 
loss  limit  be  Imposed,  each  motorist  could 
buy  additional  coverage  if  he  wished. 

Besides,  they  say,  most  of  the  other  insur- 
ance we  have  Is  no-fault  anyway — ^llke  fire, 
casualty,  homeovmers  and  even  a  goodly  por- 
tion of  our  automobile  Insurance  (collision, 
comprehensive,   medical ) . 
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And.  tbey  add,  no  ona  w«qU  to  hav«  an 
accident  or  U  really  guilty  of  dellbermt« 
negligence. 

The  way  d«nA«  traffic  patterns  and  high- 
speed driving  have  changed  the  highway  pic- 
ture, they  say,  anyone  could  have  an  acci- 
dent and  all  drivers  are  guilty  of  moments  of 
Inattention  even  In  Just  a  few  blocks  of  ordi- 
nary drlvUig. 

Pnnally,  proponents  say.  the  matter  of  neg- 
ligence should  be  a  criminal  matter  for  the 
police  and  the  criminal  courts  to  decide,  not 
a  football  to  be  kicked  around  by  Insurance 
adjusters  and  lawyers.  If  you've  violated  a 
law  that  led  to  or  caused  an  accident,  let 
the  police  and  the  courts  handle  the  matter. 

Massachusetts  already  has  in  effect  a  modi- 
fled  no-fault  InauraDce  law  with  an  out-of- 
pocket  loss  limit  of  $600  In  medical  costs  and 
•3,000  in  wage  loss.  While  the  limit  Is  quite 
low,  those  with  higher  lossea  can  go  to  court. 
If  neoeasary,  to  get  a  settlement.  Puerto  Rico 
and  Saskatchewan.  Canada.  alM  are  operat- 
ing under  modified  no-fault  laws. 

TAXIHa    LONO    LOOK 

Besides  Massachusetts,  more  than  30  states. 
Including  Kansas,  are  now  taking  a  long  look 
at  auto  tnaunnoe  and  including  the  no-fault 
concept  In  that  look.  The  American  Insur- 
ance Association,  representing  about  80  per 
cent  of  the  auto  Insurance  bustnese,  backs  a 
no- fault  plan  of  Its  own. 

But  the  biggest  boost  to  the  no-fault  con- 
cept may  come  from  the  federal  government. 
Altho\igh  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion has  not  released  Its  proposals  on  auto 
Insurance  to  complete  Its  massive  study,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  reports  that  the  White 
House  already  has  received  from  DOT  a 
■■"rather  aggressive  program"  for  revamping 
the  Industry. 

The  program  wlU  Include.  In  part,  the  Jour- 
nal says,  replacing  UabUlty  insurance  with  a 
no-fault  system,  at  least  for  personal  death 
and  Injury  losses.  Property  damage  would  be 
tagged  onto  the  plan  later. 

The  Transportation  Department  plan  re- 
portedly woxild  be  In  the  form  of  prescribing 
guidelines  to  the  states  that  could  be  imple- 
mented by  some  incentive  or  penalty.  It  Is 
due  to  go  to  Congress  sometime  In  January 
or  February. 

And  Sen.  PhUlp  Hart,  D-lIlch.,  Introduoed 
in  the  Senate  In  September  a  set  of  proposaU 
that  would  establish  a  rather  severe  form  of 
no-fault.  His  plan  would  require  everyone  to 
carry  auto  insurance  and  provide  noncan- 
cellable  policies  to  Individuals  as  long  as  they 
are  licensed  to  drive  and  continue  premium 
payments.  Of  course,  passage  of  the  Hart  bill 
would  bring  the  weight  of  federal  law  to  bear 
on  the  situation. 

OISFTTTB   CLAIMS 

Opponenu  of  no-fault  auto  insurance  dis- 
pute the  claims  for  its  efllcacy  and  cast  doubt 
on  some  of  the  substance  and  severity  of  crtt- 
Iclsm  of  the  present  systwn. 

In  the  first  place,  say  those  still  favoring 
the  fault  llabUlty  system,  drivers  should  be 
responsible  for  their  own  mistakes  even  if 
they  do  buy  insurance  to  shift  that  responsi- 
blUty.  Oolng  to  no-fault  insurance  would 
make  the  Innocent  driver  prey  to  suffering 
caused  by  drunks  and  chronically  careless 
drivers.  In  essence,  they  say  the  bad  driver 
^n  expect  the  current  syirtem  to  come  down 
hard  on  him. 

Secondly,  the  tort  system  is  the  American 
w^7.  they  say.  Every  person  is  entitled  to  a 

Jury  trial,  no  matter  how  small  the  matter  if 

he's  been  wronged. 

Thirdly.  It  would  be  too  much  to  ask  for 
persons  to  give  up  the  right  to  "pain  and 
suffering"  damages.  Just  because  there  has 

been  no  loss  one  can  mmbb  a  doUars  and  cents 
doesn't  mean  there  has  been  no  real  loss  to 

a  perron  hospltalteed  for  a  long  period,  or  one 
who  has  been   dlsflgured.   or  one  who  has 


been  in  pain,  or  one  who  cannot  prove  wage 
loss,  like  a  housewife  or  a  child. 

Also,  opponents  say,  It's  very  possible  that 
premiums  could  increase,  because  many  more 
claims  conceivably  would  be  filed.  And  to  be 
effective,  no-fault  Insurance  should  be  man- 
datory, perhaps  pushing  rates  for  many  even 
higher  and  creating  the  complicated  bureau- 
cracy that  such  laws  require  to  make  them 
even  partially  effective.  (Ifs  been  pointed 
out  by  no-fault  friends  and  foes  alike  that 
Massschusetto,  New  Tork  and  other  sUtea 
with  compulsory  Insurance  have  a  tough  time 
enforcing  such  laws.) 

And  compulsory  insurance  and  more  claims 
could  easily  mean  even  more  Uilgatlon.  some 
believe. 

Opponenu  further  believe  that  the  prob- 
lems of  auto  Insurance  are  oversUted.  Moat 
admit  that  the  system  is  slow  and  paymenu 
sometimes  uneven  and  unfair,  but  they  con- 
tend that  methods  less  drastic  than  no-fault 
will  right  the  sickness  In  the  system. 

Those  against  no-fault  propoaaU  Include 
a  sUght  majority  of  the  Insurance  Industry 
and  most  lawyers.  Including  the  American 
Bar  Association  and  the  American  Trial  Law- 
yers Association. 

NvoLscra  loss 
Then  there  are  those  who  say  that  no- fault 
proposals  beg  the  real  question  and  chide  no- 
fault  aealots  for  concentrating  on  the  admln- 
Utratlon  of  auto  Insurance  while  neglecting 
the  real  Issue :  loss  reduction.  The  real  prob- 
lem, these  people  say.  is  to  build  safer  and 
sturdier  cars,  to  strengthen  licensing  laws 
(many  sUtes.  Including  Kansas,  allow  license 
renewals  by  mail  without  even  checking  to 
see  If  one  has  gone  blind  or  something  similar 
since  the  last  renewal) ,  and  to  make  and  en- 
force tougher  traffic  laws. 

In  addition,  they  say.  Americans  spent  $7 
billion  for  other  than  bodily  injury  liability 
insurance  last  year  (or  65  per  cent  of  the 
total)  and  more  than  10  times  as  many  peo- 
ple incur  auto  damage  as  incur  personal  In- 
Jury.  So  It  U  to  this  coverage,  moetly  collision 
and  comprehensive,  that  reformers  should 
look.  And  this  means  reducing  losses  and 
preventing  accidents. 

Large  auto  Insurance  companies,  like  All- 
sUte  and  State  Farm,  are  prone  to  take  this 
view.  To  protect  themselves  against  crlU- 
clsm  for  premium  Increases,  they  are  point- 
ing to  a  cooxmon  villain— automobile  manu- 
facturers. 

In  a  four-page  brochure  that  came  to  Kan- 
sana  whoee  poUoles  were  up  for  renewal  re- 
cently. State  Farm  explained  its  theory. 

"What's  the  story  with  the  rate  IncreMeT 
Here  are  two  sides."  the  front  of  the  pam- 
phlet read. 

Inside  were  pictures  of  the  front  and  rear 
of  an  auto  that  obviously  had  Just  been 
Involved  In  a  fender-bender. 

"No  matter  how  you  look  at  It,"  the  bro- 
chure reads,  "the  answer  Is  the  same  To- 
day's deUcate  cars  are  not  designed  to  take 
It .  . .  Because  bumpers  are  designed  for  style 
and  not  protection,  something  has  to  give 
And  usually  does." 

UW    ACCIDBNTS    CoaTLT 

The  text  pointed  out  that  a  10  mph  park- 
ing lot  accident  is  likely  to  bring  $500  worth 
of  damage  to  a  late-model  car. 

Allstate,  the  second  largest  Insurer  of 
autos.  Is  bringing  a  similar  message  to 
America  through  full-page  ada  in  national 
magazines. 

A  recent  ad  In  Newsweek  promised:  "When 
they  change  the  bumper,  we  cut  collision 
insurance  rates  20  per  cent."  AllsUte 
promises  to  cut  such  rates  by  the  promised 
figure  when  auto  builders  begin  making 
bumpers  that  can  take  It  and  says  "There 
are  such  bumpers.  They've  been  tested  and 
they  work.  They^  coming— but  when'>" 

This  Is  great,  say  no-fault  enthusiasts  But 
as  long  as  we  have  more  and  more  cars  and 
more  and  more  people,  we're  going  to  con- 
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tlnue  to  have  wrecks.  And  wrecks  mean  in- 
juries and  deaths.  Compensation  Is  the  key 
to  insurance,  they  say,  and  11  the  Insurance 
system  Is  not  compensating  people  properly 
It  must  be  changed.  People,  in  short,  are 
more  Important  than  cars. 

In  many  parts  of  the  United  States  the 
auto  insurance  system  U  manifesting  symp- 
toms of  extreme  slcknaae. 

New  Jersey  Insurance  companies,  tired  of 
underwriting  losses  and  frustrated  by  being 
imable  to  hike  their  rates  fast  enough  to  get 
back  on  a  favorable  financial  footing,  began 
canceling  hundreds  of  motorists  this  year. 
The  New  Jersey  Insurance  Commission 
stepped  in  and  has  temporarily  forbidden 
cancellations. 

"The  situation  could  scarcely  be  mora 
crlUcal— barring  a  complete  collapse  of  the 
private  Insurance  industry."  said  Robert  Co- 
bum,  president  of  the  Independent  Mutual 
Insurance  Association  of  New  Jersey. 

New  England  states  are  having  their  prob- 
lems, too.  MassachusetU  has  the  highest  auto 
Insurance  premiums  In  the  nation.  Basic 
coverage  In  New  York  Is  likely  to  cost 
more  than  $600  a  year.  Insvirance  at  sUnd- 
ard  rates  throughout  that  region  is  hard  to 
get  and  becoming  harder  to  keep. 

Florida  Is  in  a  turmoil,  too.  The  state  has 
the  "California  plan"  whereby  insurance 
companies  can  set  their  own  rates  without 
prior  approval  from  the  state  Insurance  com- 
mission. 

But  rate*  and  consumer  dissatisfaction 
went  up  so  fast  In  1970  that  the  state  legis- 
lature put  a  freeze  on  premium  Increases. 
Then  the  Florida  State  Supreme  Court 
promptly  toesed  out  the  rate  freeze. 

Meanwhile,  an  underdog  candidate  for  the 
sUte  Insurance  commissioner's  poet  cam- 
paigned against  the  California  plan  and  de- 
feated the  Incvimbent  commissioner,  who 
supported  It. 

The  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court  re- 
cently toased  out  a  15  per  cent  rollback  In  aU 
car  Insurance  rates  that  was  tacked  onto  the 
no-fault  plan.  The  sUte's  Insurance  compa- 
nies brought  the  suit,  protesting  vigorously 
not  against  the  cut  for  no-fault,  but  against 
the  premium  trim  for  other  kinds  of  auto 
Insurance.  Now  the  sUte  Is  searching  for 
another  way  to  reduce  Massachusetts'  sky- 
high  rates. 

Problems  like  these  lead  to  an  Inescapable 
question:  Should  the  federal  government  get 
Into  the  automobile  Insurance  business? 

Moat  proponents  and  opponents  of  no-fault 
currently  say  vehemently  they  oppose  such  a 
plan,  as  does  Transportation  SecreUry  Volpe. 
He  Is  on  record  as  favoring  that  reforms  In 
auto  Insurance  be  undertaken  by  the  states. 
But  quite  a  number  of  people  feel  that  If 
the  states  don't  act  the  federal  government 
will  take  over  or  strictly  regulate  automobile 
insurance  as  a  matter  of  what  It  considers 
to  be  necessity. 

And  whether  or  not  Kansas  U  In  bad  shape, 
this  state  wUl  be  swept  along  with  everyone 

[From  the  Wichita  Eagle  and  Beacon   Dec. 
7,  19701 

CAa    lN8I7«ANCK     RATXS     A     MttaOE    TO     INTLA- 

TioN — pa«t  n 

(By  Randy  Brown) 

The  situation  of  rising  automobile  insur- 
ance premiums  is  going  to  get  worse  before 
It  gets  better.  If  It  ever  gets  better. 

Auto  Insurance  liberals  and  conservatives 
alike  agree  there's  only  one  way  rates  can  go 
In  Kansas  and  the  rest  of  the  nation.  And 
that's  up. 

What  U  making  premiums— which  have 
zoomed  up  an  average  of  65  per  cent  nation- 
wide in  the  last  10  years — grow  so  quickly 
and  Inevitably? 

The  Insurance  companies  have  fairly 
standard  answers.  "The  major  reason  for  the 
escalating  costs  of  auto  insurance  premiums 
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Is  the  Increasing  cost  of  repairing  cars  and 
people,"  says  Thomas  A.  CDay,  director  of 
public  affairs  for  the  American  Mutual  In- 
surance Alliance. 

A  recent  report  commissioned  by  the  In- 
surance Information  Institute  cites  three 
familiar  reasons — rising  prices  In  the  fields 
of  medical,  legal  and  auto  repair  services. 

The  three  have  risen,  the  report  says,  be- 
cause labor  compensation  for  the  three  fields 
has  gone  up  while  labor  productivity  has 
not  been  able  to  Increase. 

Hospital  service  charges,  for  example,  have 
gone  up  an  average  of  more  than  10  per  cent 
annually  In  the  last  decade,  the  report  adds, 
and  have  skyrocketed  15  per  cent  a  year  since 
1965. 

So  auto  Insurance  prices  must  go  up,  the 
report  concludes,  because  the  industry  has 
no  direct  way  of  controlling  the  prices  of 
tJiese  services. 

But.  recent  studies  Indicate  the  reason 
the  rates  are  up  there  so  high  to  begin 
with — Is  waste,  especially  In  bodily  Injury 
insurance,  which  returns  In  benefits  to  wreck 
victims  only  about  one  of  every  two  dollars 
put  Into  It. 

In  some  major  American  cities  (and  even 
In  Kansas ) ,  a  car  owner  can  pay  more  than 
$1,000  In  premiums  for  one-car  coverage. 

Just  what  Is  It  that  you  are  paying  so 
dearly  for?  The  National  Observer  has  com- 
piled a  checklist  of  Insurance  features  the 
typical  policy  will  cover.  They  are: 

Liability— This  is  the  backbone  of  most 
coverage  and  protects  you  against  claims 
when  you  are  at  fault  In  an  accident.  You 
get  nothing  from  liability  insurance  from 
your  own  losses.  Payments  go  to  others  for 
Injuries,  pain  and  suffering,  lost  wages,  prop- 
erty damage  and  the  like.  This  Is  the  only 
type  coverage  drivers  are  required  by  law  to 
carry  In  most  states.  In  Kansas,  the  law  pro- 
vides you  must  carry  10-2&-5  llabUlty  ($10.- 
000  per  person  $20,000  per  accident.  $5,000 
for  property  damage)  or  be  able  to  show 
such  financial  responsibility  If  you  are  in- 
volved in  an  accident. 

Beneflu  from  liability  coverage  actually 
vary.  Many  states  require  1-20-5  (or  prove 
financial  responsibility  to  these  limits),  but 
you  can  buy  liability  up  to  almost  any  limit. 
Collision — This  covers  the  repair  or  re- 
placement of  your  own  car.  unless  you  can 
collect  from  a  negligent  driver.  Collision 
usually  has  a  'deductible"  clause.  That  Is, 
you  pay  the  first  $50  or  $100  or  even  more  In 
accident  loss  to  trim  your  premium. 

Medical  payments — This  Is  sort  of  a 
"minor"  medical  coverage,  paying  medical, 
hospital  and  funeral  costs  for  you,  your  fam- 
ily and  passengers,  whether  or  not  you  were 
at  fault.  Although  you  can  purchase  Insur- 
ance which  will  pay  more,  the  payment  is 
usually  limited  to  $1,000  per  person  In 
Kansas. 

Uninsured  motorist — This  covers  you  and 
your  passengers  If  you  are  unable  to  collect 
from  a  negligent  driver  who  has  no  liability 
Insurance  or  whose  Insurance  company  Is 
Insolvent  or  who  Is  a  hit-and-run  driver. 
Your  own  Insurance  company  then  makes 
liability  payments,  usually  Just  up  to  the 
10-20-6  levels.  Kansas  law  requires  all  insur- 
ance companies  operating  In  the  state  to 
offer  such  coverage  to  you,  although  you  are 
not  required  to  accept  It. 

Fire,  theft  and  comprehensive — This  covers 
noncoUlslon  property  damage  to  a  car,  lor 
which  you  or  another  driver  cannot  be 
blamed. 

The  cost  of  all  these  areas  of  coverage  has 
been  rising.  But,  Instirance  companies  say, 
collision  Insurance  Is  the  biggest  cost  buga- 
boo these  days. 

(In  a  rate  Increase  announced  In  June.  186 
companies,  representing  27  percent  of  the 
auto  Insurance  underwriting  In  Kansas,  in- 
creased physical  damage — collision  and  com- 
prehensive— rates  16.8  percent  and  liability 
rates  only  9.8  percent) . 
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And  insurance  companies  Increasingly  have 
decided  to  put  the  onus  for  the  collision  in- 
surance rate  Increases  where  they  feel  It 
really  belongs — on  automobile  manufac- 
turers. 

Allstate  Insurance,  the  nation's  No.  2 
underwriter  of  autos.  Is  advertising  nation- 
wide that  It  will  slash  collision  rates  20  per- 
cent when  auto  makers  produce  a  bumper 
that  will  stand  up  to  a  collision  at  five  miles 
per  hour. 

"What  the  automobile  needs  today  is  a 
bumper  that  can  take  a  bump."  Allstate's 
magazine  ads  say.  "Today"s  biunpers  can"t. 
They  don"t  absorb  the  Jolt  of  a  crash.  "They 
Just  pass  It  back  to  the  grUle,  the  headlights 
and  the  body.  A  bumper  that  vrtll  take  even 
a  flve-mlle-an-hour  crash  could  save  Ameri- 
can drivers  up  to  $1  billion  a  year." 

State  Farm,  which  raised  rates  21.2  per- 
cent In  May  In  Kansas,  where  It  handles  20 
percent  of  the  auto  Insurance  underwriting, 
has  Joined  the  battle. 

Leaflets  sent  to  Kansas  along  with  their 
new  prenuum  bills  asked.  ""What's  the  story 
with  the  rate  Increase?"  The  answer,  the 
leaflet  said,  was  that  'today's  delicate  cars 
are  not  designed  to  take  It." 

Tests  conducted  by  the  Insurance  Institute 
for  Highway  Safety  demonstrate  the  fragility 
of  today's  new  cars. 

Damage  to  the  largest-selling  1970  sedans 
averaged  $217.55  when  they  were  crashed  into 
a  test  barrier  at  five  m.p.h.,  or  walking  speed. 
At  the  speed  of  a  Jogger.  10  m.p.h.,  the 
damage  averaged  $541.56.  At  15  m.p.h.,  the 
bad  news  average  was  $728.83. 

Arthur  C.  Mertz,  general  counsel  of  the 
National  Association  of  Independent  Insur- 
ers, testified  before  the  Senate  subconamlt- 
tee  on  antitrust  and  monopoly  that  the 
American  auto  Industry  has  the  "technol- 
ogy" to  produce  a  bumper  that  will  take  a 
6  m.p.h.  crash  without  heavy  damage.  Other 
Insurance  companies.  Including  Allstate, 
back   up   that   claim. 

Mertz  also  left  the  subcommittee  with  a 
pile  of  statistics  Indicating  reasons  why  pre- 
miums continue  to  climb: 

"The  cost  of  crash  replacement  parts  used 
In  auto  repairs  Is  Increasing  as  much  as  314 
times  the  rate  of  Increase  in  the  price  of 
new  cars. 

Prom  1965  to  mld-1969,  new  car  prices  for 
popular  Ford  and  Chevrolet  models  rose  10 
per  cent  and  Plymouth  11  per  cent.  Respec- 
tive hikes  In  their  crash  replacement  parts 
were  36.4  per  cent,  19.9  and  22.5. 

A  1969  Chevrolet  Impala  had  a  list  price 
of  about  $3,500.  It  would  cost  $7,500  to  buy 
all  of  the  Individual  parts  and  another  $7,500 
to  assemble  them. 

Auto  Insurance  property  damage  losses 
have  Jumped  85.5  per  cent  since  1959 — from 
an  average  of  $124  to  $230.  The  premium  for 
this  coverage  Increased  only  half  as  much 
during  the  same  period. 

Acting  on  the  knowledge  that  fragile  cars 
are  a  poor  risk,  insurance  companies  may 
soon  start  rating  cars  as  to  their  sturdlnoss 
and  horsepower-weight  ratio,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal    reports. 

As  a  result,  those  cars  that  don't  "come 
unglued"  when  they  bump  into  something 
at  a  low  rate  of  speed  (there  are  none  at 
present)  will  get  a  collision  rate  reduction 
and  those  that  bend  and  crtmiple  at  low 
speed  will  get  a  collision  rate  hike. 

And  "muscle"  cars,  those  with  a  high 
horsepower-to-welght  ratio  like  Chevrolet's 
Corvette,  Mustang's  Mach  1  and  American 
Motors'  AMX,  will  soon  see  the  already  wide 
spread  In  liability  rates  between  them  and 
low-powered  cars  widen  sharply. 

Historically,  collision  rates  have  been  based 
on  the  new  cost  of  a  car,  while  liability 
charges  have  rested  on  a  driver's  age.  occupa- 
tion, residence  and  safety  record. 

The   Insurance   Industry   Is   beginning  to 
consider  ruggedness  and  horsepower. 
According  to  the  Journal.  Liberty  Mutual 


Insurance  Co.  has  already  decided  to  tie  car 
sturdiness  to  collision  insurance  rates. 

Under  the  Liberty  Mutual  plan,  buyers  of 
similarly  priced  cars  with  different  repair 
histories  could  end  up  paying  premiums  that 
differ  by  as  much  as  40  per  cent  a  year. 

Muscle  cars  have  been  taking  an  insurance 
beating  for  the  past  year  and  the  future 
looks  bleaker.  The  Journal  says  most  Insur- 
ance comp>anles  (although  none  yet  In  Kan- 
sas) have  Instituted  a  50  per  cent  Increase  in 
liability  premiums  for  such  cars  and  the 
hike  has  caused  sales  of  such  cars  to  drop 
considerably. 

Many  Insurance  companies  are  apparently 
convinced  that  there  Is  a  direct  relationship 
between  the  type  car  driven  and  the  number 
of  claims  filed. 

An  actuary  for  Nationwide  Mutual,  which 
set  off  the  60  per  cent  llabUlty  Increase  for 
high-performance  cars,  says  aggressive 
drivers  drive  aggressive  cars.  "Could  we  really 
expect  defensive  driving  from  a  person  who 
buys  a  Rebel,  Mach  I  or  Cougar  Eliminator?" 

Auto  manufacturers  are  lending  an  In- 
creasingly sensitive  ear  to  many  of  the  criti- 
cisms. 

Five  of  Ford's  1971  high-performance  cars 
have  smaller  engines  than  the  1970  models 
and  General  Motors'  1971  cars  generaUy  have 
lower  compression  ratios  and  thus  less  horse- 
power. 

And,  In  a  November  press  release.  Ford 
announced  It  had  Introduced  in  its  1971 
models  a  series  of  Improvements  designed  to 
protect  against  minor  Impacts,  including  in- 
creased grille  and  fender  clearance,  protec- 
tive side  motUdlngs  and  bumper  guards, 
which  attempt  to  protect  against  mismatch- 
ing bumpers  that  Ford  claims  causes  much 
expense  in  minor  collisions. 

General  Motors,  meanwhile,  has  announced 
its  1973  models  will  have  a  different  kind  of 
bumper  that  tends  to  absorb  Impjkrt.  GM 
auto  safety  engineering  director  Louis  Lund- 
strom  told  the  National  Association  of  In- 
dependent Insurers  In  November  that  Detroit 
was  not  deaf  to  the  Insurance  lndustry"8 
pleas  for  cars  that  are  more  difficult  to  dent 
and  lees  likely  to  become  death  traps.  At  the 
same  time,  he  hinted  that,  when  cars  are 
made  safer,  the  consiimer  probably  wUl  pay 
more  to  get  them. 

Insurance  companies  also  cited  mushroom- 
ing hospital  and  health  costs  and  the  In- 
creasing American  propensity  to  put  air  con- 
ditioners, tape  recorders  and  other  assorted 
paraphernaUa  in  their  cars.  The  gadget  habit, 
they  said,  boosts  both  collision  and  compre- 
hensive claims. 

But  auto  insurance  premiums  are  going 
up  faster  than  most  anything  else,  according 
to  Sen.  PhUlp  Hart,  D-Mlch.,  whose  Senate 
antitrust  and  monopoly  subcommittee  has 
been  studying  the  problem  for  the  past  three 
years. 

Rates  went  up  65  per  cent  In  the  decade  of 
the  60s.  But  repair  costs  only  rose  39  per 
cent,  tires  28  per  cent  and  gasoline  16  per 
cent. 

(Here  Is  a  prime  example  of  two  trends: 
cars  are  more  fragUe  and  people  are  having 
more  serious  accidents.  Mertz'  testimony 
quoted  above  showed  average  wreck  costs  up 
85.5  per  cent.  Hart's  figures  show  auto  re- 
pairs rates  are  only  up  89  per  cent.) 

Even  granting  the  rising  coats  of  auto  and 
people  repairs,  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  New  York  studies  come  down 
hard  on  the  insurance  system  for  the  waste 
In  bodUy-lnjTiry  premiums  It  produces. 

Transportation  Secretary  John  Volpe  says, 
""For  every  dollar  of  net  benefits  the  system 
produces,  the  (DOT)  study  shows  it  con- 
sumes a  doUar  (in  various  kinds  of  over- 
head)." And  legal  fees  claim  26  per  cent  of 
every  benefit  dollar,  the  study  shows. 

The  New  York  study  breaks  the  Insurance 
premium  doUar  In  that  state  down: 

"First    of   all,    Instirance   companlee    and 
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agents  um  up  33  oenta.  Then  lawyers  and 
clalma  Investigators  take  the  next  23  cents. 

"Togetber  tb«se  items  make  up  the  operat- 
ing expensM  (08  cents)  ...  of  the  fault  In- 
surance system  .  .  . 

"What  happens  to  the  44  cents  that  gets 
through  to  the  accident  victim? 

"Mrst.  8  cents  go  to  pay  for  economic  losses 
that  have  already  been  reimbursed  from  an- 
other source. 

And  of  the  remaining  38  cents.  "31.8  cents 
go  for  something  other  than  economic  loes," 
things  like  "general  damages"  and  "palii 
and  suffering." 

"That  leavefl  just  14.5  cents  out  of  the 
premium  dollar  as  compensation  for  the  net 
economic  loss  of  the  accident  victim." 

"In  our  Judgment  the  profligacy  of  the  op- 
erating costs  of  the  faxilt  insurance  system, 
and  Its  wantonness  tn  mlsmntchtng  limited 
resources  with  serious  human  needs.  wotUd 
be  enough  to  bring  down  the  whole  system 
some  day,  even  If  there  were  nothing  else 
wrong  with  it." 

The  high  overhead  of  bodily  Injury  Insur- 
ance can  be  seen  when  you  compare  the  50- 
cent  per  dollar  administrative  cost  found  In 
the  DOTS  wide  sorvey)  with  the  administra- 
tive costs  of  other  Insurance  systems:  i  cents 
for  Social  Secxorlty.  7  cents  for  Blue  Cross  and 
17  cents  for  health  and  accident  plans 


[From  the  Wichita  Eagle  and  Beacon. 
Dec.  8.  1970] 
It  Is  East  to   Loss   Insttkancb — and   IT  Is 
Co8Tt.T — Pabt  m 
(By  Randy  Brown) 
When  your  car  Insurance  Is  cancelled  or 
you  are  refused  renewal,  you'd  better  start 
reaching  for  your  well-worn  wallet.  Because 
before  you   Anally  get   Insurance  again.  It's 
probably  going  to  cost  you  a  lot  more  money. 
Premium  rates  have  been  heading  heaven- 
ward anyway.  But  when  you  lose  Insurance 
expect  to  pay  at  least  80  to  70  per  cent  more 
In  Kansas  for  the  same  coverage. 

Paced  with  growing  underwriting  losses 
and  smaller  Investment  returns  because  of 
the  stock  market  squeeze,  auto  Insurance 
companies  are  tightening  down  on  their  pol- 
icyholders— and  being  extremely  cautious 
about  taking  any  new  business. 

One  Kansas  Insurance  executive  echoed 
much  of  the  national  industry's  view,  saying 
that  his  company  simply  Isnt  wfltlng  a 
number  of  the  people  it  would  have  written 
a  year  or  two  ago.  He  adds  that  the  Arm  also 
is  taking  a  longer  look  at  those  up  for  re- 
newal. 

Although  the  number  of  people  losing  in- 
surance In  Kansas  Is  growing,  apparently  at 
a  rather  rapid  rate,  the  situation  In  the  8un- 
nower  state  Is  light  years  away  from  the 
cancellation  crises  now  being  faced  by  per- 
sons In  northeastern  states. 

In  New  Jersey  this  summer,  cancellations 
mounted  so  rapidly  the  state  Insiirance  com- 
mission temporarUy  outlawed  them.  New 
•^•fwy  Insurance  companies  have  been  In- 
censed with  the  commission's  refusal  to  grant 
them  rate  hikes  and  In  retaliation  began 
wholesale  cancellations  to  protect  them- 
selves, they  said,  against  growing  losses. 

Some  oompanies  are  canoeing  all  policies 
for  people  In  several  northeastern  states.  A 
number  of  companies  are  refusing  to  write 
any  more  new  auto  Insurance,  a  few  com- 
p«nles  are  simply  getting  out  of  the  auto  In- 
surance  business   altogether. 

Kansane  are  protected  slightly  by  a  state 
law  passed  in  1968,  which  prohibits  cancel- 
lations for  policies  that  have  been  In  effect 
atlsasteo  days. 

Bieeptlons  to  the  cancellation  law  Include 
Don-p«yinent  of  premiums,  loss  of  llcenss. 
fnodulant  statements  made  when  applying 
for  Insurance  and  a  number  of  other  causes. 
But  tt  does  not  protect  against  nonre- 
newals, which  are.  In  affect,  another  foam 
o€  oanosUatlon. 


And  If  the  number  of  complaints  received 
by  the  policy  holders'  service  department  of 
the  Are  and  casualty  division  of  the  Kansas 
Insxirance  Commission  are  any  Indication, 
more  and  more  Kansans  are  being  "nonre- 
newed"  or  are  having  great  difficulty  getting 
Insurance  to  start  with. 

Cancellations  and  nonrenewals  and  re- 
fusals add  up  to  only  one  thing  when  you  go 
seeking  Insrirance  again:  higher  nonstand- 
ard rates. 

Jerry  Oarrls,  bead  of  the  policyholders' 
sen-Ice  division  of  the  Kansas  Insurance 
Commission,  explains  that  no  "standard" 
company  Is  likely  to  touch  you  once  you've 
lost  Insurance. 

As  a  car  owner  looking  for  Insurance,  you 
can  fall  Into  one  of  five  situations  (In  order 
of  Increasing  premiums) :  insurance  from  a 
standard  company  with  "standard"  rates,  in- 
surance from  a  substandard  or  "pup"  com- 
pany, insurance  from  the  asslgned-rlsk  pool. 
Insurance  from  a  "new"  nonstandard  com- 
pany— or  uninsurable. 

Companies  selling  at  standard  Instuiuice 
rates  usually  lump  their  customers  into 
about  six  categories  that  are  defined  by  age. 
the  amount  the  car  Is  driven  and  other  fac- 
tors not  related  to  driving  record.  Then  they 
Juggle  rates  within  these  categories  by  apply- 
ing the  driving  record. 

Categories  from  lowest  to  highest  rates, 
are: 

1-A — Car  Is  not  driven  to  and  from  work 
or  school.  No  male  driver  under  28.  No  busi- 
ness use.  Car  Individually  owned. 

1-B — Same  as  above  but  driven  to  and  from 
work  or  school  no  more  than  10  miles  one 
way. 

1-C — Same  as  above  but  driven  to  and  from 
work  or  school  more  than  10  miles  one  way. 
3-C — Used  In  business.  Individually  owned, 
no  male  driver  under  25. 

2- A — Same  as  l-A.  but  male  driver  married 
and  under  25,  or  If  single,  not  principal 
operator. 

2-C — Owner  or  principal  operator  Is  un- 
married male  under  25. 

EWvera  who  fall  into  the  1-A  category  with 
a  perfect  driving  record  are  classed  1-A-O  and 
are  the  preferred  risks  all  Insurance  com- 
panies are  looking  for.  It  is  these  drivers  who 
receive  the  lowest  rates  (along  with  farmers, 
who  are  classed  1-A-P). 

But  most  others  In  the  above  categories 
stUl  qualify  for  the  standard  rates,  which 
generaUy  range  from  •100  to  $360  for  drivers 
with  perfect  records,  but  can  go  as  high  as 
nearly  $700  for  the  single  male  under  25. 

Where  you  live  and  what  kind  of  car  you 
drive  aUso  affects  your  rates. 

A  person  who  lives  In  the  Lawrence  and 
Leavenworth  areas  pays  the  lowest  rates  In 
Kansas.  If  you  drive  a  group  4  auto  (some- 
thing like  a  1970  Chevrolet  Blscayne) .  fall 
Into  the  lA  category  and  live  In  those  areM, 
a  good,  basic  coverage  can  cost  you  9219  from 
a  standard  company.  The  same  coverage  can 
cost  about  tSOe  In  metropolitan  Kansas  City, 
the  highest  rate  area.  In  Wichita,  the  price 
tag  could  be  8363. 

And  having  a  "muscle"  (high  perform- 
ance) or  sports  car  oould  up  your  rates  as 
much  as  50  per  cent  for  ooUislon  and  com- 
prehensive. 

These  premium  examples  are  for  a  group 
of  188  smaller  Kansas  companies  that  have 
Joined  to  make  their  rates  together.  (Such 
rates  are  generally  called  "bus  car"  rates. 
Larger  companies,  who  make  their  own  rates, 
might  charge  somewhat  less  for  standard- 
rate  coverage. 

It's  getUng  a  lot  easier,  though,  a  loo*l 
agent  says,  to  fall  out  of  those  standard  rates. 
If  you  are  a  Wlchltan  (or  w«»Tt>n  or  Ameri- 
can).  have  only  one  accident  and  one  moving 
violation  on  your  record.  It's  very  possible  you 
won't  be  renewed  when  the  time  oomes 
around. 

If  you  are  an  unmarried  male  under  2S, 
It's  not  too  likely  that  you  oan  buy  auto  In- 
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surance  under  standard  rates  to  begin  with 
despite  appearance  on  that  2-C  category  or" 
most  companies'  charts. 

But  that's  not  all.  Your  age  or  your  driv- 
ing record  may  not  make  a  bit  of  difference 

New  1970  insurance  blacklists  Issued  to  a 
Wichita  agent  list  these  kinds  of  persons 
who  will  not  be  written  under  standard  rates 
no  matter  how  perfect  their  driving  record 
or  stable  their  personality  or  reeponslbls 
their  citizenship. 

Anyone  who  owns  a  club  or  sells  alcohoUc 
beverages  (aside  from  package  store  owners 
or  workers),  all  military  personnel,  anyone 
unemployed.  aU  used-car  salesmen,  restau- 
rant and  hotel  employes  (other  than  super- 
visors between  the  agee  of  36  and  60). 

Traveling  salesmen  who  travel  more  than 
20.000  miles  a  year,  musicians,  entertalnera 
professional  athletes,  anyone  living  In  a 
mobUe  home,  anyone  who  has  moved  more 
than  twice  In  the  last  three  years,  those  with 
common-law  marriages,  divorced  or  sepa- 
rated persons,  anyone  who  has  ever  been 
convicted  of  a  felony,  people  who  have  cars 
with  altered  bodies  or  englnee.  owners  oT 
high-performance  cars  and  sports-car  own- 
ers. 

Ministers  and  doctors  also  are  likely  to 
be  included  on  Kansas'  blacklists,  accord- 
ing to  Don  Norrls,  head  of  the  Wichita 
branch  of  the  Kansas  Insurance  Commission 
The  reason,  Norrls  says,  is  that  they  work 
long  hours  and  often  are  tired  and  preoccu- 
pied when  they  are  driving. 

Once  you  are  dropped  from  the  standard 
category,  which  has  now  happened  to  about 
10  to  16  percent  of  Kansas  drivers,  you 
have  two  rather  unpleasant  choices :  Tou  can 
attempt  to  buy  from  a  "pup"  company  or 
tell  the  State  of  Kansas  about  your  troubles 
and  get  Into  the  "assigned  risk"  pool. 

Assigned  risk  is  a  category  where  persons 
uninsurable  at  standard  rates  are  placed 
by  the  state.  Insurance  companies,  accord- 
ing to  their  share  of  business  In  the  state, 
draw  drivers  from  this  pool.  But,  unlike 
many  states,  in  Kansas  even  assigned  risk 
doesn't  have  to  take  you  if  your  driving 
record  Is  bad  enough. 

Also,  assigned  risk  offers  only  liability  In- 
surance. Even  then,  In  Kansas,  buying  Ua- 
blllty  from  the  assigned  risk  pool  can  be 
better  than  buying  it  from  a  "pup"  con- 
p«ny  or  the  dreaded  non-standard  high-risk 
companies.  Assigned  risk  hasn't  had  a  rate 
Increase  In  five  years  so  Its  liability  rates 
are  lower,  generally,  than  the  other  two. 

If  you  want  complete  coverage,  you'll  have 
to  buy  some  or  all  from  a  "pup"  company, 
which  Is  a  subsidiary  of  a  large  Insurer  and 
generally  has  rates  a  little  lower  than  the 
nonstandard  folks. 

Rates  vary  but,  depending  on  how  lousy 
your  driving  record  Is  or  what  other  unde- 
sirable traits  you  may  have,  It  oould  cost 
you  as  little  as  $250  or  as  much  as  $600, 
for  less  coverage.  And  If  you're  that  under- 
25  male  driver,  the  rate  might  reach  a 
whopping  $1,200   a   year. 

If  your  driving  record  Is  a  little  hairier, 
you'll  have  to  take  nonstandard  Insurance 
rates.  If  you  can  get  Insured  at  all. 

Nonstandard  companies  accept  the  risk- 
iest drivers  and  charge  the  highest  rates  of 
any  category.  Average  nonstandard  rates 
also  vary,  but  a  common  range  Is  from  $250 
to  $860.  with  the  underage  driver  possibly 
paying  as  much  a  year  as  $1,300. 

Nonstandard  rates  in  Kansas  actually  go 
higher  than  that,  but,  according  to  local 
agents,  no  nonstandard  company  would 
write  anybody  any  riskier  than  $1,300 
worth. 

Then  there  are  the  drivers  no  one  will 
insure.  About  20  percent  of  Kansas'  1  mil- 
lion-plus automobiles  carry  no  Insurance. 
No  one  really  knows  how  many  are  unin- 
sured because  the  drivers  have  been  refused 
Insurance   by    even    the   most   expensive   of 
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companies.    But    the    number    probably    Is 
high  enough  to  be  pretty  scary. 

[Prom  the  Wichita  Eagle- 
Beacon,  Dec.  9,  1970] 
Pratti)  Fobcxs  Up  Ratks  fob  Aix:  Inbukamcx 
CiAiM  Cheats  Steal  Yottb  Dollab — IV 

(By  Randy  Brown) 
The  steep  inflationary  rise  affecting  all  the 
goods  and  services  connected  with  automo- 
bile and  people  repair;   the  immense  waste 
created    by    bodily    Injury    Insurance;     the 
economic   squeeze   causing   insurance   com- 
panies to  seek  out  only  the  preferred  risks 
and  kick  many  others  Into  hyper-e]q>ensive 
premium  categories — you  would  think  these 
would  be  pressiu-es  enough  on  the  pocket- 
book  of   the    100   million   or   so   Americans 
who  need  car  insurance. 
But  It  Lsnt  necessarily  so. 
There  are  other,  more  subtle  problems  tak- 
ing their  bite  out  of  the  premium  dollar. 

The  consumer  himself  Is  responsible  for 
many  of  these. 

It  Is  bad  enough  that  Americans  seem  to 
find  It  necessary  to  drive  faster  and  more 
carelessly  every  year.  It  Is  also  an  unhappy 
fact  that  too  many  of  us  demand  faster,  big- 
ger cars,  laden  with  expensive  gadgets. 

On  top  of  that,  more  than  a  few  Ameri- 
cans are  finding  It  either  necessary  or  advan- 
tageous to  cheat. 

Syndicated  financial  columnist  Sylvia  Pes- 
ter, whose  column  "Your  Money's  Worth" 
appears  m  The  Eagle,  has  this  to  say  about 
consumer  fraud: 

"It's  Impossible  to  be  precise  about  how 
much  of  this  type  of  cheating  of  U.S.  auto- 
mobile Insurance  companies  actually  goes 
on,  how  many  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  are 
paid  out  In  dubious  and  fraudulent  claims, 
or  what  percentage  of  our  premium  dollars 
goes  to  cover  such  costs. 

"There's  also  no  way  to  tell  how  many 
automobUe  repairmen  regularly  conspire  with 
automobile  owners  to  pad  claims  to  be  paid 
by  insurance  oompanies. 

"But  fraudulent  claims  must  account  for 
a  sigmflcant  part  In  the  rise  in  our  auto- 
mobUe Insurance  costs.  .  ." 

Miss  Porter  has  written  about  a  striking 
example  of  Insurance  fraud  encountered  by 
a  friend  of  hers  In  New  York  City  last  year. 
Her  friend  accidentally  nudged  the  fender 
of  a  taxi  in  front  of  her  Just  enough  to  dent 
It  slightly. 

There  seemed  no  possibility  of  Injury,  but 
the  woman  and  the  taxi  driver  exchanged 
Information  for  their  insurance  companies. 
The  driver  assured  her  he  was  fine. 

A  few  weeks  later,  the  woman  was  sued 
for  $6,000,  supposedly  the  cost  of  medical 
expense  for  treatment  of  "whiplash"  Injuries 
the  taxi  driver's  employer  claimed  the  driver 
had  suffered. 

"Our  friend's  insurance  company  went 
through  all  the  motions  of  recording  details 
of  this  mildest  of  accidents,"  Miss  v  >rter 
wrote.  "Then,  to  her  astonishment  (the  in- 
surance company)  Informed  her  that  It  ex- 
pected to  settle  this  probably  fraudulent 
claim  out  of  court  for  a  substantial  sum." 

The  Post  OfBce  has  a  niunber  of  oases  on 
file  that  show  how  fraud  works.  In  many  of 
these,  several  individuals  organized  Into  an 
auto  accident  ring. 

'"Typically,"  Miss  Porter  writes,  "an  un- 
scrupulous lawyer  hires  two  or  three  peo- 
ple In  two  different  cars  to  stage  an  auto 
accident  In  wtach  a  fender  or  two  are  dam- 
aged fairly  b««lly— enough  to  make  physi- 
cal Injtiry  appear  a  possibility.  Then,  with 
the  cooperation  of  an  unethical  doctor,  the 
lawyer  files  a  fat  claim  against  the  Insur- 
snoe  company  of  the  'hitter'  on  behalf  at 
the  Individual  who  allegedly  suffered  a  whlp- 
Issh  Injury. 

"The  hitter,  of  course,  Is  well  protected  by 
a  liability  Insurance  policy,  although  his 
car  may   have    been    rented.   The   •Injured' 


Individual  plays  his  part — by  being  admitted 
to  a  hospital,  feigning  Injury,  etc." 

In  another  kind  of  fraud.  Miss  Porter  re- 
ports, a  person  takes  out  dozens  of  ac- 
cident and  health  policies  without  revealing 
to  the  oompanies,  of  course,  that  he  Is  In- 
sured elsewhere.  Then,  after  faking  an  ac- 
cident, the  heavily  Insured  "victim"  tries  to 
collect  from  as  many  of  the  companies  as  he 
can. 

"There  are  some  people  who  make  a  pretty 
good  Uvlng  this  way,"  a  Post  Office  Inspector 
told  Miss  Porter. 

Miss  Porter's  comments  about  auto  repair- 
men bring  up  a  familiar  controversy:  Do 
many  body  shops  and  mechanics  cheat?  Do 
they  conspire  with  either  Insiurers  or  In- 
surees?  Do  they  Just  Jack  up  prices  for  thedr 
own  benefit  when  they  find  out  you  have 
Insurance? 

The  first  two  questions  are  very  difficult 
because  of  the  near  Impossibility  of  finding 
meaningful  statistics  on  successful,  or  even 
attempted,  fraud  and  conspiracy.  Studies  at- 
tempting to  answer  the  third  question  have 
shed  a  little  light  on  the  first  two  and  pro- 
duced conflicting  evidence  on  the  third. 

The  Hartford,  Conn..  Courant,  In  a  study 
conducted  In  1989,  sent  a  reporter  with  the 
same  banged  up  car  to  45  garages  in  the  area. 
Did  It  make  any  difference  If  the  reporter, 
a  woman,  told  the  garage  that  she  had  In- 
surance? Up  to  $541.85  worth.  "If  your  car 
Is  Insured,"  the  reporter  wrote,  "expect  local 
repair  shops  to  hike  their  prices  one-third." 
Twenty-one  shops  were  told  the  car,  a  1968 
Oldsmoblle  Cutlass,  was  Insured.  Their  esti- 
mates averaged  $598.18  and  ranged  as  high  as 
$754.13.  Eleven  shops  were  told  the  car  wasn't 
Insured.  Their  estimates  averaged  $375.97  and 
ranged  as  low  as  $212.28 

Six  were  not  told  anything.  They  averaged 
$410.13.  Seven  shops  didn't  give  estimates. 
And  five  insurance  adjustors,  asked  about 
the  damage,  averaged  $470.64  In  estimates. 

Of  course,  no  repairs  were  actuaUy  made, 
so  It  is  Impossible  to  distinguish  the  quality 
of  work.  Also,  garages  differed  considerably 
on  how  much  work  needed  to  be  done  and 
how  much  labor  It  would  take  to  accomollsh 
the  job.  ^ 

Only  two  of  the  45  garages  offered  to  "help" 
the  reporter  on  the  collision  deductible  by 
writing  out  damage  estimates  that  were  de- 
liberately higher  than  repair  costs.  No  other 
fraudulent  offers  were  made. 

However,  area  adjusters  told  the  reporter 
that.  If  garages  cheat  on  their  work,  they 
keep  the  difference  for  themselves. 

A  similar  survey  by  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
which  also  sent  a  women  reporter,  failed  to 
show  a  significant  difference  between  half 
of  i8  Kansas  City  area  bodv  shope  which  were 
told  her  damaged  1965  Bulck  Wildcat  was 
Insured  and  the  other  half,  which  weren't 

The  nine  shops  which  were  told  the  oar 
had  insurance  averaged  $85  more  than  the 
other  nine,  but  the  high  and  low  estimates, 
$788  and  $619,  came  from  shops  who  thought 
the  car  was  insured. 

Harry  HaU,  a  Wlchltan  who  owns  his  own 
body  shop  and  U  president  of  the  local  Inde- 
pendent Oarage  Owners  Association,  said 
he  doubts  that  many  garages  Jack  up  their 
rates  for  Insured  accident  victims. 

"That's  kind  of  hard  to  swallow,"  Hall  said. 
"We  don't  overcharge  anybody.  Including 
insurance  companies  because  they're  our 
best  customers." 

Some  garage  owners  are  unscrupulous.  Hall 
agreed,  but  these  are  In  a  very  small  minority. 
There  is  another  side  of  the  coin.  Many 
garage  owners  contend  that  they  might  end 
up  with  lower  estimates  for  Insurance  jobs 
because  of  rising  competition  between 
garages  to  get  more  business.  They  also  clt* 
tough  Insurance  adjustors  and  Independent 
claims  Investigators  who  drive  estimates 
down. 

To  rid  the  auto  repair  Industry  of  most  of 
the  dishonest  repairmen.  Hall  suggests  licens- 


ing of  mechanics  and  Insurance  adjustors  by 
the  state. 

Another  big  factor  In  how  much  you  pay 
for  Insiiranoe  Is  the  company  you  buy  from. 
Many  i>eople  have  the  vague  notion  that 
rates  are  more  or  lees  the  same  or  are  set  by 
the  state.  Others  are  Jvist  too  lazy  to  shop  for 
Insurance. 

But  shopping  can  make  quite  a  difference. 
A  recent  survey  by  Consumer  Reports  indi- 
cates that,  by  carefully  looking  around,  you 
are  likely  to  save  SO  per  cent  or  mort  on 
the  cost  of  the  same  coverage.  Some  savings 
could  range  up  to  60  per  cent  and  even 
higher. 

This  doesn't  take  into  account  customer 
service  or  payment  of  claims,  of  course,  but 
even  comparing  two  weU -known  companies 
with  good  reputations  sometimes  can  reduce 
your    premium   considerably. 

The  reason  is,  says  Don  Norrls,  head  of  the 
Wichita  branch  of  the  Tfuncpg  Insurancs 
Commission,  that  you're  buying  a  compauy 
as  well  as  an  Insurance  policy. 

The  state  of  Kansas  does  not  set  rates;  It 
only  approves  rate  hikes  based  on  the  under- 
writing experience  of  a  compcmy.  When  a 
company  can  prove  to  the  commission  that 
It's  losing  money  on  a  regular  basis,  It  can 
raise  Its  rates.  Companies  that  aren't  losing 
money  on  auto  Insurance  underwriting  don't 
get  rate  hikes. 

Thus,  Norrls  said,  "You  get  better  rates 
from  compemles  making  money  or  being  real 
restrictive  about  who  they  write." 

Most  of  the  Insurance  companies  under- 
writing autoB  in  Kansas  have  raised  their 
premiums  In  the  last  year.  But,  it  the  com- 
pany Is  making  money  on  Its  other  Insurance 
business,  and  has  been  successful  with  Its  in- 
vestments. It  can  afford  to  be  more  competi- 
tive by  selling  auto  Insurance  at  a  lower 
rate    than    a   less   fortunate    enterprise. 

(Ptom  the  Wichita  Eagle  and  Beacon,  Dec. 

10,  1970] 
"Fault"  Is  Elusive,  Often  UiorAm  Stansaxd 

IN   iNStmANCE — ^V 

(By  Randy  Brown) 
So  you're  cruising  down  a  country  lane  one 
fine  Kansas  autxunn  afternoon,  taking  the 
wife  and  kiddles  for  a  little  spin  in  your 
Spacious  Six  sedan. 

You're  loafing  along  at  about  30  and  every- 
thing Is  fine  and  fair.  You  enter  a  typical 
unmarked  country  Intersection. 

Suddenly  some  half -crazed  radical -lib  with 
a  dagger  between  his  teeth  crashes  his  char- 
treuse and  fuchsia  Barra-Maoh  I-Demonmo- 
blle  Into  the  left  side  of  your  car  at  85  miles 
per  hour  and — blap— everybody  Is  upskle 
down  In  a  ditch. 

You're  lucky.  No  one  is  killed.  You've  got 
a  fractured  skull,  maybe,  and  the  wife's  got 
a  couple  of  broken  ribs,  and  your  three  kids 
total  up  to  a  few  broken  limbs  and  everybody 
has  bruises  and  abrasions.  A  few  weeks  In  the 
hospital  will  fix  everybody  up.  So  It  ooete  the 
moon.  What  the  hell,  you've  got  auto  Insur- 
ance. Pull  coverage. 

Hmmm.  Full  coverage.  Let's  see.  Liability. 
That  covers  the  guy  with  the  dagger  between 
his  teeth  if  it  was  your  fault.  And  it  cer- 
tainly wasnt  your  fault. 
Comprehensive.  No  help  there. 
Medical.  Now  we're  cooking.  But  that's  only 
about  $1,000  per  person.  That  won't  even  pay 
a  tenth  of  the  cost. 

Collision.  Dont  even  need  to  worry  about 
that.  The  other  guy's  liability  Insurance  will 
take  care  of  that — It  was  his  fault.  Matter 
of  fact,  the  other  guy's  Uablllty  insurance 
will  take  care  of  all  of  the  expenses. 
Wonder  If  that  other  guy's  got  Insuranoef 
Are  you  kidding?  The  guy's  had  three 
DWIs,  four  other  moving  vlolatlans  and  was 
caught  last  month  selling  reefers  to  a  kin- 
dergarten Sunday  school  class.  The  last  seml- 
ann\ial  premium  figure  his  agent  quoted  hiin 
was  In  six  flg^uree. 
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And  you  decided  not  to  t*lc«  th«t  "unin- 
sured motorist"  coverage  your  agent  offered 
when  your  renewal  came  up.  Tour  premlvim 
waa  gcia%  up  and  you  dedded  to  mt«  a 
little  money  and  take  some  more  ot  tb«  risk 
on  yourself. 

But  wait.  Let's  suppose  the  other  ^y  did 
have  Inaurance— or  you  did  sl^  up  for  un- 
insured motorlsit  coverage  to  protect  you 
against  driven  without  insxirance  or  hit-and- 
run  types.  More  than  90  per  cent  of  Kansaa 
motorists  do  take  the  extra  coverage. 
No  sweat  now?  Forget  It? 
Tou  may  have  been  In  the  Intersection 
first,  and  you  may  have  been  the  car  on  the 
right,  and  thus  had  the  "right  of  way  "  And 
you  may  have  been  going  35  m.p.h.  and  the 
other  guy  8fi.  But  In  Kansaa.  that  wreck 
was  not  anybody's  fault. 

An  official  of  the  Kansas  Insurance  Com- 
mission, Jerry  Oarrls.  says  that  Kannaw  court 
decisions  have  established  that.  In  open  (or 
unmarked)  Intersection  collisions,  it  is  the 
obligation  of  both  drivers  to  avoid  the  acci- 
dent, no  matter  how  much  "at  fault"  one 
of  them  may  be. 

And.  since  Kansaa  Is  In  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  states  that  have  contributory 
negligence  laws  (if  you're  not  entirely  In 
the  right  and  the  other  guy  Isn't  entirely 
In  the  wrong,  you  don't  collect),  you've  got 
problems  spelled  out  In  thousand  dollar  bills. 
The  above  example  may  seem  severe.  In 
some  ways  perhaps  It  is.  But  at  least  our 
"Innocent"  victim  can  collect  from  his  col- 
lision Insurance  (probably  050  or  9100  de- 
ductible) for  the  damage  of  his  car.  At  least 
the  medical  portion  of  his  policy  will  pay 
some  small  part  of  his  expenses.  And,  If  he's 
got  an  accident  and  health  policy,  and  can 
collect  sick  pay,  maybe  hell  come  out  with 
only  a  minor  disaster. 

But  consider  this.  According  to  a  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  study  of  automobile 
accidents  In  19<J7.  some  10  per  cent  of  the 
people  Involved  In  serious  auto  wrecks  re- 
ceived no  compensation  from  any  source. 
Since  some  500.000  auto  deaths  and  Injuries 
were  studied  that  year,  we're  talking  about 
more  than  50,000  people. 

Further.  It  la  not  necessary  to  belabor  the 
point  that  the  unlucky  person  Involved  in 
a  bad  collision  who  Is  also  underlnsured  Is 
probably  the  least  able  to  stand  the  pres- 
sures of  having  to  pay  huge  sums  out  of  his 
own  pocket. 

One  of  the  key  arguments  over  the  effi- 
cacy— or  lack  of  It — In  the  present  system  is 
over  how  difficult  It  Is  to  prove  who's  at 
fault  and  whether  "fault"  Is.  indeed,  a  fair 
determinant  of  whether  compensation  from 
auto  Insurance  should  be  paid. 

Those  defending  the  fault-Uablllty  system 
say  that  fault  Is,  usually,  not  too  difficult  to 
determine,  that  the  fault  system  is  a  deter- 
rent to  careless  driving  and  lax  moral  be- 
havior. Defenders  further  say  that  It  is  the 
moral  and  legal  responalbllity  for  thoee 
"gtillty"  of  being  at  fault  to  pay  the  "Inno- 
cent" victims  (While  presumably  not  being 
compensated  for  their  own  loes.  at  least 
through  auto  Insurance) ,  and  that  the  great 
majority  of  accidents  are  caused  by  a  small, 
careless  and  reckless  portion  of  aoolety. 

A  growing  body  of  evidence  la  making  at 
least  three  of  the  four  contentions  suspect. 
It  U  alleged  that  In  up  to  00  per  cent  of 
all  traffic  accidents,  fault  Is  easily  deter- 
mined. Maybe  so.  But  that  still  leaves  a  lot  of 
people  unpaid:  the  46  per  cent  who  were  at 
fault  and  the  other  10  per  cent  where  a  de- 
termination Is  Impoealble. 

Moreover  the  complex,  high-speed  driv- 
ing patterns  of  today  are  putUag  increas- 
ing pressure  on   the  Idea  of  fault. 

Don  Norrls.  head  of  the  Kanaas  Insurance 
Commission's  Wichita  branch,  eetlmates  that 
Inaurance  companies  attempt  to  deny  liabil- 
ity m  about  30  per  cent   of   the  liability 


claims  filed  and  are  successful  with  some  IS 
to  30  per  cent  of  thoee  claims.  Result: 
more  people  unpaid. 

Whether  or  not  Insurance  companies  are 
tightening  up  on  the  number  of  claims  they 
are  paying  (and  there  are  indlcaUons  that 
this  Is  the  case),  when  a  system  leaves  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  with  serious 
losses  unpaid  each  year,  that  system  is  help- 
ing cause  a  tremendotis  social  problem. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  study 
further  spells  It  out  from  studies  of  1007 
data:  only  30  per  cent  of  total  losses  were 
paid  by  all  kinds  of  auto  Insurance,  only 
half  of  the  95.1  billion  compensable  losses 
were  paid  by  all  reparations  systems,  only  26 
per  cent  of  the  most  serious  cases  were  com- 
pei^sated  by  all  Insurance  and  reparations 
systems  and  only  10  per  cent  of  these  by 
auto  liability  Insurance,  only  46  per  cent  of 
all  death  and  serious  Injury  victims  received 
any  kind  of  compensation  from  auto  11- 
abUity. 

If  our  system  of  reparations  doesnt  pay. 
somebody  has  to.  That  "somebody"  la  soci- 
ety— each  of  you — In  unpaid  bUls  from  myr- 
iad sources,  in  pain  and  suffering  (which 
the  present  system,  strangely,  claims  to  pay, 
despite  fantastic  payment  delays,  underpaid 
and  unpaid  claims  and  the  loss  of  rehabilita- 
tion time) .  and  In  broken  lives. 

The  DOT  study  points  out  some  of  the 
siu"face  problems  of  thoee  uncompensated 
and  undercompensated.  In  22  per  cent  of  the 
cases  of  those  most  seriously  Injured  In 
1967.  another  family  member  had  to  seek 
employment.  Fourteen  per  cent  had  to  move 
to  cheaper  hoixslng.  30  per  cent  had  to  draw 
on  savings.  28  per  cent  had  to  borrow  monev 
to  meet  expenses.  39  per  cent  missed  credit 
payment.?,  45  per  cent  had  to  change  their 
standard  of  living. 

Howard  H.  Lelghton,  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Insurance  Agents, 
said  in  Wichita  recently  that  about  12  per 
cent  of  the  nation's  automobile  drivers  cause 
some  90  per  cent  of  the  accidents.  He  added 
that  stricter  licensing  and  law  enforcement 
can  reduce  accident  losses  much  more  than 
could  better  highways  and  safer  cars. 

But  the  DOT  study  has  some  different 
answers. 

""It  is  commonly  believed  that  a  small 
fraction  of  the  driving  population  Is  respon- 
sible for  a  large  proportion  of  all  crasties  and 
that  removal  of  this  small  fraction  would 
substantially  reduce  the  total  number  of 
crashes.  Careful  statistical  work  over  long 
periods  of  time  totally  disproves  this  notion." 
And — "Some  drivers  are  chronically  unable 
to  perform  adequately,  and  all  drivers  have 
occasional  nondeliberate  lapses  from  ade- 
quate {>erformance." 

And — ""Virtually  all  drivers,  even  habit- 
ually safe  ones,  occasionally  find  themselves 
momentarily  incapable  of  adequate  perform- 
ance because  of  the  driving  environment, 
their  personal  condition,  or  some  factor 
beyond  their  control." 

And — "Many,  if  not  most,  cases  of  driver 
error  are  not  Intentional  or  negligent  but 
are  beyond  conscious  control. " 

In  one  mile  of  driving,  the  reasonably 
prudent  person  must  make  200  observations 
and  20  decisions,  the  study  says — and  in 
two  miles  of  driving  he  makes  one  driving 
error. 

Does  the  fault-llablllty  system  deter  bad 
driving? 

"'As  for  fear  of  punishment  through  the 
tort  system,  there  Is  neither  evidence  nor 
logical  reason  to  support  the  noUon  that  this 
constitutes  a  major  deterrent."  the  study 
says. 

"There  u  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
'punishment'  most  feared  by  most  drivers  is 
the  Injury  they  are  likely  to  Incur  if  they 
precipitate  a  crash." 

Consumer  crusader  Ralph  Nader  chimes 
In:   "There  is  not  a  shred  of  evidence"  to 


support  the  contention  that  the  fault  sys- 
tem Is  a  deterrent. 

And  one  Kansas  Insurance  executive  calls 
the  notion  "a  lot  of  poppycock." 

A  survey  in  the  DOT  study  showed  that 
70  per  cent  of  drivers  don't  believe  their 
premiums  would  be  raised  if  they  had  an 
accident  and  90  per  cent  dont  believe  their 
policies  would  be  cancelled.  The  study  added, 
"The  public's  perception  of  the  present  sys- 
tem as  a  constructive  deterrent  to  faulty  driv- 
ing would  appear  rather  low." 

Critics  of  the  fault  concept  also  are  saying 
that  the  pressure  to  prove  fault  so  that  you 
can  collect  from  an  Insurance  pool  Is  lead- 
ing to  a  multitude  of  other  sins. 

T.  Lawrence  Jones,  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Insurance  Association,  whose  members 
underwrite  40  per  cent  of  the  nation's  car 
insurance,  says  that  "the  existing  system 
leads  to  exaggeration,  dramatization  and  dis- 
tortion of  Injuries  and  accident  facts  so  as 
to  place  a  crash  victim  in  a  better  position  to 
obtain  Insurance  dollars. 

"Obviously,  In  a  multlcar  crash,  each 
driver  Is  going  to  report  the  events  in  a 
manner  which  minimizes  his  potential  lia- 
bility. In  addition,  scientific  studies  have 
shown  that  an  amnesia  often  operates  to 
black  out  a  person's  recollection  of  the 
final  seconds  before  a  crash.  Distortions  of 
what  happened  occur  unintentionally,  be- 
cause, as  the  crash  study  for  DOT  says, 
"events  that  comprise  a  crash  occur  too 
rapidly  and  are  too  brief  In  diu-atlon  to  be 
accurately  and  adequately  perceived,  remem- 
bered and  recounted  by  participants."' 

"This  Is  even  more  true  In  the  case  of 
objective  witnesses  who  are  asked  to  remem- 
ber— years  later,  when  a  case  gets  to  trial — 
exactly  what  car  was  where,  how  fast  each 
was  going,  who  signaled  and  who  didn't,  and 
the  doeens  of  other  details  that  make  up  the 
accident  picture."" 

Fault,"  Jones  said,  "has  a  far  different 
meaning  today  than  it  originally  had  In  our 
law.  It  does  not  describe  conduct  which  Is 
socially  condemned  or  unacceptable.  On  the 
contrary,  "fault"  is  a  technical  concept  used 
by  society  to  award  damages  to  one  person, 
and  usuaUy  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
damages  will  be  spread  by  the  payor  among 
many.  It  Is  a  way  of  allocating  the  costs  of 
an  accident. 

""Fault  Itself  is  a  shadowy  legal  concept 
that  assigns  liability  according  to  "proximate 
cause'  and  what  the  reasonably  prudent  man 
would  have  done  under  the  circumstances. 
This  may  have  been  fine  in  the  early  days 
of  this  century,  but  not  today  when  there 
are  (more  than  101  million  cars  and  trucks 
on  the  road,  and  when  we  now  realize  all 
the  factors  that  enter  Into  an  accident  sltua- 
•tlon:  car,  road,  weather,  signs,  age  and 
physical  capability  of  the  driver,  his  attitude 
and  emotional  state,  and  many  more.  Increas- 
ingly we  recognize  all  this  as  a  system— 
and  the  accident  process  not  as  a  moral  lapse, 
but  rather  as  an  inevitable  malfunction 
somewhere  In  the  system." 

(From   the   Wichita  Eagle,   Dec.    11,    1970) 

But  Is  It  Tta  AicxaicAif  Wat?  "No  Fault" 

CoxTLD  Spxxd  SrmxMxirr — VI 

(By  Randy  Brown) 

No-fault  automobile  Insurance  Is  almost  a 
religious  Issue. 

To  those  backing  It,  the  no-fault  concept 
promisee  an  end  to  the  waste  and  corruption 
of  the  present  system  and  is  the  harbinger  of 
a  new  era  of  liberty  and  Justice  for  all. 

OpponenU  feel  Just  as  fervently.  No-fault 
auto  Insurance,  they  say  with  a  full  measure 
of  righteous  Indignation,  would  be  an  affront 
to  Americans  and  an  assault  on  the  American 
Way.  Some  even  see  it,  a  bit  nebulously  per- 
haps, as  an  agent  of  Insldlovis  creeping 
socialism. 

A  leading  spokesman  for  the  cause  of  no- 
fault  Insurance  Is  Dr.  Jeffrey  O'Connell,  pro- 
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fessor  of  law  at  the  University  al  Illinois, 
Champalgn-Urbana,  and  coauthor  of  the 
Keeton-0"Connell  Basic  Protection  Plan,  a 
widely  known  model  plan  for  no-fault  In- 
surance legislation. 

In  a  telephone  interview,  O'Connell  com- 
mented on  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tions" almost-completed  two  year  study  of 
the  auto  insurance  problem: 

""I  think  It's  a  stunning  compilation  of 
material  which  Indicts  the  present  system  in 
the  most  powerful  way. 

"It  confirms  what  most  critics  have  said 
for  a  number  of  years — the  present  system 
overpays  the  small  claim,  underpays  the  large 
one,  falls  to  pay  many  people  at  all,  de- 
lays payment  unconscionably  and  Is  terribly 
wasteful  In  what  it  takes  out  in  lawyer"8  fees 
and  overhead. 

""I  think  any  study  which  Is  at  all  objective 
would  inevitably  indict  the  present  system." 
Although  O'Connell  feels  no-fault  should 
be  implemented  by  the  states  rather  than 
the  federal  government,  he  Is  unhappy  with 
the  modified  compulsory  no-fault  plan  re- 
cently adopted  by  Massachusetts. 

The  Massachusetts  plan,  the  first  no- fault 
adopted  by  any  state,  went  Into  effect  early 
In  October.  It  provides  that  the  first  $500  of 
medical  expenses  and  up  to  $2,000  in  other 
out-of-pocket  expense  and  pain  and  suffering 
be  paid  by  the  Insured's  company,  regardless 
of  who  was  at  fault  in  the  accident. 

The  plan,  formulated  under  extreme  pres- 
sure from  many  directions,  also  had  a  hotly 
debated  rider  that  called  for  an  across-the- 
board  15  per  cent  rate  decrease  for  all  cate- 
gories of  auto  Insurance,  including  the  In- 
creasingly expensive  property  damage  (col- 
lision and  comprehensive). 

But  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court  has 
tos'ed  out  the  rate  cut  as  ""confiscatory."  The 
state  Is  preparing  other  plans  to  attempt  to 
trim  premiums  for  safe  drivers  In  Massachu- 
setts, which  has  the  highest  rates  In  the 
nation. 

0"Connell  feels  that  the  Massachusetts  no- 
fault  law  is  an  attempt  to  short-circuit  the 
concept  of  no-fault  auto  Insurance. 

"Generally.  I'm  pleased  that  the  no-fault 
Idea  Is  being  given  a  try.  but  It's  rather  clear 
the  lawyers  tried  to  cripple  that  try  by  pro- 
visions which  they  hope  will  make  the  law 
fall  In  practice. 

""For  example,  they  preserved  the  possi- 
bility of  fault  suits  alongside  no-fault  pay- 
ments to  such  an  extent  that  the  no-fault 
system  may  not  have  a  chance  to  cut  court 
costs  and  eliminate  the  waste  of  the  no- 
fault  system. 

""Also,  the  benefits  are  so  low  that  a  lot  of 
social  problems  caused  by  personal  injury 
victims  not  being  paid  will  not  be  solved.  I 
think  If  you  get  the  limit  below  $5,000,  you 
are  leaving  too  many  lawsuits  unpaid." 

O'Connell  Is  not  very  sympathetic  with  op- 
ponents of  no-fault  insurance,  which  In- 
clude probably  a  slight  majority  of  the  Insur- 
ance industry  and  almost  all  lawyers. 

"I  think  the  present  system  does  produce 
terrible  pressures  on  the  companies,"  O'Con- 
nell said,  citing  ""the  combination  of  the  re- 
sistance of  many  insurance  commissioners  to 
raising  rates  coupled  with  the  drop  In  the 
stock  market,  which  has  affected  Investment 
Income." 

But  the  problem  with  most  Insurance  com- 
panies. O'Connell  said.  "Is  that  they've  re- 
fused to  take  steps  which  would  control  these 
problems.  They  complain  loudly  and  bitterly 
about  how  they  suffer  under  the  present  sys- 
tem but,  with  a  few  exceptions,  they  not  only 
won't  endorse  changes  that  would  help,  but 
they  actively  oppose  these  changes. 

"'What  I  think  you  have  here  Is  a  very  con- 
servative and  unimaginative  Industry,  with 
exceptions.  The  American  Insurance  Associa- 
tion (which  represents  about  30  per  cent  of 
the  auto  insurance  underwriting  in  the  U.S. 
and  has  proposed  its  own  no-fault  plan)  has 
been  very  imaginative." 


O'Connell  gives  lawyers  short  shrift. 
"Because  lawyers  make  a  lot  of  money  out 
of  Utlgating  auto  accidents,  they  convince 
themselves  that  It  Is  a  socially  worthwhUe 
activity.  On  the  average,  they  take  a  third 
of  what  is  paid  to  traffic  victims.  Not  only  do 
they  make  money  on  that  score,  but  Insur- 
ance companies  are  making  very  substantial 
amounts  fighting  them,  so  there's  an  enor- 
mous economic  investment  in  the  status 
quo." 

Lawyers,  O'Connell  said,  "sense  that  If  you 
switched  to  a  system  where  you  didn't  have 
to  fight  about  who  was  at  fault  and  you 
didn't  have  to  fight  over  the  value  of  a  vagu^ 
variable  like  pain  and  suffering  and  people 
were  paid  by  their  own  Insurance  companies, 
there  wouldn't  be  any  need  for  litigation. 
And  the  confirmation  Is  that  It's  very  rare 
for  a  lawyer  to  be  Involved  In  other  kinds  of 
no-fault  Insurance,  such  as  health  Insurance, 
or  fire  Insurance  or  collision  insurance." 

The  Judicial  system  In  the  United  States 
Is  In  a  crisis  period,  O'Connell  said,  and,  In 
urban  areas,  automobile  accident  cases  typi- 
cally constitute  around  two-thirds  of  the 
civil  Jury  docket. 

(Statewide,  as  opposed  to  urban  figures, 
auto  negligence  cases  comprise  from  a  low 
of  5  per  cent  of  the  civil  docket  In  Iowa 
to  a  high  of  40  per  cent  In  Michigan.  Kansas' 
figure  Is  about  17  per  cent,  not  counting 
divorce  cases.) 

""We  are  living  in  an  era  of  fantastically 
rUlng  litigation. "  O'ConneU  said.  "Our  Judi- 
cial system  won't  stand  the  uicrease  in  litiga- 
tion; our  whole  Judicial  machinery  Is  crack- 
ing under  the  strain.  Sixty-five  to  70  per 
cent  of  our  civil  litigation  time  Is  being 
used  to  decide  who  went  through  a  stop 
sign  In  order  to  possibly  deny  an  injured  per- 
son money  from  an  insurance  pool  available 
to  pay  for  injuries. 

'"It's  a  fantastic  waste  of  legal  talent  and 
court  time.  We  simply  have  much  better 
things  for  our  lawyers  to  do.  Lawyers  are  liv- 
ing off  this  present  system  and  they  see  diffi- 
culties in  the  transition  from  the  comfortable 
world  of  claims  against  Insurance  companies 
to  the  new  and  admittedly  more  difficult 
world  of  relevent  social  activity. 

""Surely  we  can  agree  that.  If  we  have  a 
p>ool  of  say  $10  billion  of  Insurance  money, 
It  ought  to  be  used  to  pay  traffic  victims 
rather  than  being  chewed  up  In  litigation 
which  keeps  them  from  being  paid." 

Tliere  Is  some  disagreement  among  Wichita 
area  Judges  about  how  much  automobile 
litigation  clogs  up  courtrooms. 

One  Judge  cited  criminal  cases  as  the  big- 
gest bugaboo  and  allowed  that,  although  It 
would  be  helpful  to  get  rid  of  much  auto 
litigation  (as  It  would  any  substantial  trial 
area) ,  accident  cases  weren't  really  that  much 
of  a  bother.  Another  Judge,  however,  esti- 
mated that  60  to  70  per  cent  of  the  court- 
room Time  with  Juries  in  Sedgwick  County 
District  Court  is  taken  up  with  automobile 
litigation. 

O'Connell  snubs  the  idea  that  no-fault  In- 
surance, at  least  the  Keeton-O'Connell  ver- 
sion, might  be  more  costly,  premium-wise, 
than  the  present  system. 

"The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  Insur- 
ance companies  have  never  published  an  ac- 
tuarial study  documenting  that  the  basic 
protection  plan  would  cost  more,"  O'Connell 
said. 

A  study  conducted  In  Michigan,  O'Connell 
said,  showed  that  premiums  could  be  cut  25 
per  cent  while  at  the  same  time  the  no-fault 
system  paid  about  55  per  cent  more  people. 

What  is  the  Keeton-O'Connell  Basic  Pro- 
tection Plan? 

The  basic  tenet  of  the  plan,  designed  by 
O'ConneU  and  Harvard  Law  School  Prof. 
Robert  E.  Keeton,  Is  that  a  traffic  victim  Is 
automatically  paid  by  his  own  Insurer — or 
his  host's  company  If  he  was  a  guest  In  the 
car,  or  by  the  Insurance  on  the  car  that  hit 
him  If  he  was  a  pedestrian — for  his  medical 


expenses  and  wage  loss  (In  other  words,  out- 
of-pocket  exi)enses)    up  to  $10,000. 

Of  course,  no  one  gets  paid  who  Intention- 
ally Injures  himself  In  a  traffic  accident. 

Along  with  this,  the  Keeton-O'Connell  plan 
provides  that  all  those  Insured  will  be  ex- 
empt from  civil  (but  not  criminal)  liability 
for  negligent  driving  up  to  the  same  $10,000 
limit. 

Additionally,  the  Keeton-O'Connell  plan 
provides : 

That  benefits  will  not  duplicate  benefits 
from  other  sotu'ces,  like  sick  leave.  Blue  Cross 
or  accident  and  health  Insurance.  This 
means  that  the  coverage  limit  protects  you 
against  losses  up  to  $10,000  not  covered  by 
other  Insurance. 

"That  losses  are  paid  month-by-month  as 
losses  accrue. 

That,  although  the  basic  protection  plan 
Is  limited  to  out-of-pocket  loss  and  does  not 
cover,  pain  and  suffering,  you  can  buy  added 
Insurance  to  cover  pain  and  suffering.  Tou 
can  also  buy  additional  "catastrophe"  cover- 
age to  protect  you  up  to  $100,000  of  loss. 

The  plan  also  offers  two  options  for  prop- 
erty damage:  you  can  buy  "no  fault"  cover- 
age for  your  car  or  purchase  liability  Insur- 
ance to  cover  the  property  damage  you  might 
cause  others. 

Without  additional  coverage,  you  can  re- 
sort to  the  tort-llablllty  system  to  attempt  to 
recover  losses  above  $10,000,  or  above  $5,000 
for  pain  and  suffering  claims. 

As  envisioned  by  Its  proponents,  no-fault 
auto  Insurance  would  clear  up  many,  but 
not  all,  of  the  flaws  of  the  present  system. 

By  reducing  waste  In  overhead  and  law- 
yers fees,  and  by  trimming  duplicate  cover- 
age both  within  and  without  your  policy, 
and  Keeton-O'Connell  plan  would  lower 
premiums. 

By  sharply  reducing  the  number  of  possi- 
ble court  cases,  no-fault  would  help  unclog 
our  courts  and  speed  up  many  both  large 
and  small  settlements. 

By  removing  the  question  of  "fault" 
(which,  many  say,  has  become  a  legal  term 
rather  than  a  moral  term)  many  more  peo- 
ple would  be  paid  and  payments  would  be 
much  more  equitable  according  to  Individ- 
ual need. 

And  criminal  courts,  rather  than  Insur- 
ance companies  could  get  on  about  the  busi- 
ness of  punishing  someone  who  Is  truly 
negligent. 


[From  the  Wichita  Eagle  &  Beacon, 

Dec.  12, 1970] 

The  Fault  Wrra  No-Fault  :  Dkbatx  on  Lkoal 

Concept  is  BrrrKR — VII 

(By  Randy  Brown) 

Lawyers  are  selfish  and  a  lazge  portion  of 
the  auto  Insurance  Industry  Is  myopic,  un- 
imaginative, dedicated  to  the  status  quo. 

And  these  are  the  real  reasons  most  lawyers 
and  many  Insurance  companies  oppose  no- 
fault  automobile  Insurance,  say  no  fault's 
proponents. 

Balderdash,  the  antl-no-fault  group  re- 
plies. There  are  plenty  of  very  good,  very 
solid,  very  rational  reasons  for  resisting  such 
a  radical  Idea. 

No-fault's  opponents  agree  that  there  are 
many  things  wrong  with  auto  insurance. 
But  they  feel  with  some  conviction,  that 
these  problems  are  caused  by  pressures  In 
the  economy  and  the  society  that  exists 
mostly  outside  the  system,  not  within. 

Consequently,  they  disagree  with  the  most 
fundamental  criticism  of  auto  Insurance 
critics — that  the  faiilt  liability  system  Is  the 
cause  of  the  majority  of  the  trouble  with 
high  premiums,  unfair  payments  and  settle- 
ment delays. 

WICHrrAN'S    VIEW 

George  Powers,  Wichita  attorney.  Is  chair- 
man of  an  American  Bar  Association  panel  set 
up  In  1968  to  offer  a  report  on  no-fault  In- 
surance and   to  examine  criticisms  of  the 
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Industry.  The  ooimnltt««  already  has  made  a 
report,  approved  by  the  ABA.  strongly  back- 
ing the  fault  syatem. 

"The  ABA  ha«  been  dlacuaelng  suggeatlons 
tar  chani^e  In  the  automotiUe  insurance  in- 
dxirtry  for  the  past  20  yean."  Power*  tald  In 
an  Interview.  "The  big  problem  has  been :  do 
we  retain  the  fault  system? 

"TJnder  our  historical  system,  we  p«y  if 
we're  wrong,  we  don't  pay  IX  we're  not  wrong. 
(But)  almost  everyone  who  has  wanted  to 
change  has  attacked  the  fault  system." 

Powers'  committee  disagreed  totally  with 
the  concept  of  no-fault  anto  Insurance. 

"In  brief.-  Powers  said,  "we  believe  that 
the  American  way  is  to  be  reepcoslble  for 
yovir  own  wrongdoing.  We  believe  that  the 
fault  system  deters  accidents;  under  our 
present  system.  It  does  oort  you  money  when 
you  have  an  auto  accident.  We  believe  It  Is 
better  for  the  people  of  the  ITS.  to  be  respon- 
sible for  their  c^wn  accidents.  We  feel  we 
should  retain  the  right  to  trial  br  Jury." 

Blany  opponents  argue  against  the  attempt 
to  eliminate  or  cut  down  pain  and  sTifferlng 
payments — -TTie  fact  that  a  person  doesnt 
have  a  signed  receipt  to  show  for  a  loss  like 
the  loss  of  an  eye  or  the  scar  on  the  face 
of  a  young  girl  doesnt  mean  there  u  no 
low.-* 

void  OF  THX   UEFBit— 

A  critique  of  the  American  Insurance  As- 
sociation's (AIA)  no-fault  plan,  which  does 
away  almost  entirely  with  lawsuits  and  offers 
virtually  unlimited  beneflu  on  a  single  acci- 
dent, has  been  prepared  by  the  Defense  Re- 
search IxisUtute,  an  organization  of  defense 
lawyers. 

"Proponents  of  'no-fault'  plans."  the 
critique  states,  "contend  that  the  fault  con- 
cept has  been  destroyed  because  many  tort- 
feasors (generally,  one  who  commits  a  clvU 
wrong)  escape  responsibility  for  the  Injury 
and  damage  they  cause  The  widespread  use 
of  liability  insurance  they  claim,  has  eroded 
the  concept  of  individual  responsibility  upon 
which  the  tort-fault  syatem  Is  based.  . 

"Persons  who  raise  such  arguments  fail  to 
understand  that  the  true  purpose  of  the  tort- 
fault  system  Is  not  to  punish  tortfeasors.  The 
entire  fabric  of  the  tort  system  Is  constructed 
around  the  premise  that  one  who  causes  In- 
Jury  to  another  should  fairly  emd  adequately 
oompensate  him  for  that  Injury.  Once  liabil- 
ity Is  determined.  It  la  the  tortfeasor's  obliga- 
tion to  see  that  the  compensation  is  paid, 
either  from  his  own  assets,  liability  insur- 
ance, or  other  sources  The  fact  that  the  vast 
majority  of  motorists  have  purchased  liabil- 
ity Insurance  proves  that  the  general  public 
has  assumed  this  obligation. 

"It  Is  true  that  the  tort-fault  system  does 
not  concern  Itself  with  persons  who  are  in- 
jured through  their  own  carelessness. 
Whether  persons  so  Injured  should  receive 
compensation  Is  a  social  question,  not  a  legal 
one.  .  .  . 

"TAUVt"   Dr    TBADrnON 

"If  fault  Is  not  a  proper  factor  in  auto- 
mobile accident  reparations,  why  ahoxild 
fault  be  acceptable  in  any  other  tort  situa- 
tion? If  a  motorist  should  not  be  held  liable 
for  his  momentary  inadvertence  why  should 
a  surgeon  be  held  liable  If  his  scalpel  sUps 
and  Injures  a  person? 

"Simply  stated,  if  .  .  .  motorists  who  in- 
jure others  should  not  be  held  responsible 
for  fair  and  adequate  ooai|Mnsatloci.  then 
the  oonoept  of  fault  should  tM  dtsoarded  to- 
tally and  each  person  should  be  required  to 
protect  himself  not  only  from  the  conse- 
quanoM  of  his  own  conduct  but  from  that  of 
all  otlian.  It  U  clear  that  today's  Americans 
are  seeking  a  re-emphaals  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility, not  lu  further  erosion." 

A  substanual  peroentaga  of  the  Insurance 
industry  also  opposes  no-fault  car  Insurance. 
The  National  Association  of  Independent  In- 
surers, whoee  members  repre-sent  about  40 
percent  of  the  auto  insurance  underwritten 
Manually  m  the  nauon,  and  the  AmTtp^n 
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Mutual  Insurance  Alliance,  representing  an- 
other 10  per  cent,  are  two  large  trade  groups 
on  record  as  being  against  the  concept  (The 
American  Insurance  Association,  which,  of 
course,  backs  no-fault,  represents  80  per 
cent  of  the  market. ) 

A  spokesman  for  Allstate,  which  belongs  to 
the  NAn.  said,  "It  Is  easy  to  cut  the  oo«  of 
Insurance  when  you  cut  the  beneflts.  If  you 
prohibit  recovery  of  damages  for  loss  of  a 
leg  or  an  eye.  scars  and  dlaflg\irement  of  the 
face  and  body,  pain  and  suffering,  you  out 
the  oost  of  Insurance  substantially  But  you 
also  have  cut  the  benellta  which  innocent 
and  seriously  Injured  drivers,  passengers  and 
pedestrians  would  have  gotten  under  the 
present  system  It  is  like  cutting  your  hoxise- 
hold  expenses  by  moving  from  a  house  into 
a  tent;  It  Is  possible,  but  the  accommoda- 
tions are  neither  as  good  nor  as  secur*. 

"Obviously,  If  the  Innocent  party  Is  re- 
quired to  pay  for  his  own  losses  or  buy  In- 
surance to  reimburse  himself,  you  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  guilty  party  but  increase  the  loss 
cost  of  the  Innocent  party." 

STAR    LAW    FLATSD 

A  legislative  counsel  for  the  NAn  has 
called  New  York's  no-fault  proposal  "un- 
necessary, unwarranted  and  inimical  to  the 
best  Interests  of  the  motoring  public." 

He  added  that,  because  millions  of  motor- 
ists carry  only  liability  Insurance,  without 
the  fault-Uablllty  system,  they  would  be 
forced  to  buy  collision  Insurance  and  thus 
their  Insurance  premiums  would  actually 
rise  "substantially." 

Allstate  vice  president  Donald  L.  Schaffer 
Indicates  that  lawyers  experienced  in  work- 
men's compensation  (another  no- fault  In- 
surance) alleged  that  no- fault  auto  insur- 
ance could  increase  court  congestion.  Some 
even  claimed  that  each  system  of  compensa- 
tion creates  its  own  peculiar  type  of  conges- 
tion and  delay. 

A  number  of  large  Insiirance  companies 
cast  doubt  on  the  idea  that  the  public  is 
rwdy  to  accept  the  no-fault  concept  In  auto 
accident  cases,  although  the  nation's  largest 
car  insurance  seller.  State  Farm,  which  la  on 
record  as  not  taking  a  stand  on  no-fault  In- 
dicates It  would  have  no  trouble  at  aU  In 
market-no-fault  Insurance— if  the  Dubllc 
wants  It. 

A  study  financed  by  Allstate.  Kemper  Lib- 
erty Mutual  and  State  Farm  Indicates'  that 
the  public  surveyed  may  not  be  ready  for  no- 

The  survey  found  that: 

More  than  nine  out  of  10  motorists  Inter- 
viewed believe  that  auto  crashes  are  the  fault 
of  drivers,  and  reject  the  theory  of  "Inevlta- 
blllty." 

When  a  description  of  no-fault  Insurance 
was  read  tc  them,  the  majority  of  consumers 
disapproved. 

When  consumers  were  presented  with  the 
concept  of  a  no-fault  Insurance  plan  which 
would  eliminate  'pain  and  suffering"  pav- 
ments,  more  than  six  of  10  were  opposed 
Most  of  those  opposed  said  they  would  still 
object  even  if  the  plan  were  to  cost  less 

The  Idea  of  having  auto  Insurance  pav 
for  injuries  only  after  benefiu  from  other 
sources  had  been  used  up  were  rejected  by 
the  majority.  ' 

The  Department  of  Transportation  study 
differs  In  at  least  one  very  major  area  It 
showed  that  a  plurality  of  American  motor- 
^^*— ♦*  per  cent— favored  the  no-fault  con- 
cept and  wouldn't  mind  ending  pain  and 
suffering  payments,  while  38  per  cent  ap- 
proved the  status  quo  and  20  per  cent  didn't 
have  an  opinion. 

The  insurance  companies  countered  that 
the  DOT  study  didn't  explain  what  pain 
and  suffering  really  was.  and  that  once  con- 
sumers knew  that  the  Insiu^nce  term  meant 
payments  for  disfigurement,  permanent  Im- 
pairment of  bodily  functions.  Inconvenience 
discomfort  and  other  damages,  they  were 
against  the  no-fault  Idea. 


PAiw,  BtrmaiNO  DKurrzo 
(It  should  be  noted  here  that,  save  the 
New    York    and    American    Insurance    Asso- 
cUUon  proposals,  most  no-fault  plana  ex- 
t*nt--and    any    that    are    Ukely    to   survive 
laelalatlon — include  at  least  some  provision 
for  pain  and  suffering  claims.  Uke  the  Mas- 
sachusetts,  Puerto   Rico   and   Saskatchewnn 
plans  now  in  effect.  Other  no-fault  proposals 
provide    for    court    action    In    the    case    of 
permanent   diafigxirement,  disability  and  so 
forth.  Further,  the  claim  that  the  cxurent 
system  adequately  pays  pain  and  stifferlng 
la  open  to  some  question    The  DOT  study 
for  example,  points  out  that  those  with  the 
largest   econcnnlc    losses — over   936,000 — who 
quite  naturally  are  plagued  with  the  most 
pain    and   suffering,    only    recover    about   a 
fourth  of  their  out-of-pocket  losses  from  aU 
sources  and  only  one  tenth  from  liability 
Instjranoe.  In  other  words,  no  pain  and  suf- 
faring  compensation.  Those  with  a  loss  of 
110.000  or   more   have   only  a  30  per  cent 
chance     of  recovering  more  than  half  from 
aU   sources.    Again,    no   pain   and   suffering 
reimbursement.) 

Whether  or  not  no-fault  will  reduce  ad- 
mlnlstraUve  costs  and  spread  the  money 
around  better,  the  NAH  feels  that  reform  Is 
better  directed  at  accident  cost  reduction 
and  prevenUon— "the  real  problem." 

It  was  to  this  end  that  Allstate  and  SUte 
Farm  launched  their  campaign  for  better 
bumpers  and  a  oar  that  can  be  driven 
through  a  parking  lot  without  incurring  the 
expensive  slings  and  arrows  of  outra- 
geous   fortune. 

And  auto  Insurance  reform  can  have  "no 
long-term  satisfying  effects,"  says  David  J. 
Phillips,  a  vice  president  at  State  Farm.  "If 
we  confine  our  efforts  to  Just  the  way  we 
handle  claims." 

Conceding  that  "we  need  meaningful  re- 
form to  the  reparations  system  Itself,"  Phil- 
lips adds  that  there  is  a  close  relation  be- 
tween the  premium  you  pay  and  the  expen- 
sive and  deadly  fragiuty  of  modem  auto- 
mobiles, our  highway  engineering.  Uw  en- 
forcement and  the  state  where  you  live.  Con- 
sumers will  continue  to  pay  "the  costs  of  our 
failure  to  end  bad  roads,  highway  booby 
traps"  and  the  cavalier  way  some  states  han- 
dle drivers'  Ucenaing.  PhlUlpe  said.  He  added 
that  states  had  mishandled  the  licensing 
problem  by  allowing  a  drivers'  license  to  be- 
come a  right  Instead  of  a  prlvUege. 

CAKS  STILL  UNSAfT 

Allstate  chairman  J.  B  Branch  trumpets 
the  Insurance  Industry's  call  for  safer  cars: 
"When  wUl  some  of  the  pundits  who  are  now 
so  busily  Involved  In  drawing  plans  to  re- 
apportion automobile  accident  costs  get  se- 
rious about  some  of  the  efforts  to  reduce 
them?  When  will  we  package  the  passen- 
gers? When  will  the  alrbags  (to  protect  driv- 
ers and  passengM^  against  being  smashed 
around  In  a  car's  Interior)  become  a  reality? 
When  will  the  thousands  of  lives  this  can 
save,  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Injuries 
this  can  prevent  appear  In  the  American 
motoring  public's  experience?" 

Branch  goes  on:  "The  1971  models  are  now 
released.  Including  some  completely  new  ve- 
hicles and  others  completely  redesigned  But 
look  at  the  bumpers  I  Still  tucked  against 
the  sheet  metal — t  perfect  battering  ram 
and  shock  transmitter.  Where  are  the  en- 
ergy-absorbing mountings?  And  more  Im- 
portant, not  a  single  call  from  a  manufac- 
turer saying  he  Is  ready  to  certify  that  his 
car  can  be  driven  at  the  gentle  pace  of  a 
man  walking  Into  a  test  wall  without  dam- 
age. Another  model  year  down  the  drain  as 
far  as  designs  for  sturdier  bumpers  go." 

Of  course.  Ford  has  made  some  minor 
changes  to  Its  bumpers.  Including  extending 
them  three  Inches  away  from  the  body  and 
offering  optional  bumper  guards  designed  to 
prevent  damage  from  mismatching  bumpers. 
But   It   hasn't   volunteered   to  drive  a   new 
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Mustang  Into  a  test  barrier  at  6  miles  per 
hour. 

Many  no-fault  opponents  feel  it  Incumbent 
on  them  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  ad- 
ministering accident  benefits. 

LAWTERS  SFEAK  OT7T 

The  report  from  George  Powers'  ABA  panel, 
an  extensive  250-page  document  approved 
by  the  bar  association  In  1969,  agrees  with 
the  substance.  If  not  the  severity,  of  many 
criticisms — and  offers  a  number  of  sugges- 
tions and  recommendations  designed  to  save 
the  fault  system. 

Foremost  among  these  is  that  adoption  of 
a  plan  of  "comparative  negligence,"  whereby 
a  person  who  Is  less  than  60  per  cent  respon- 
sible for  an  accident  may  be  compensated 
through  liability  Insurance  for  that  portion 
of  the  accident  for  which  he  is  not  respon- 
sible. This  would  help  many  people,  now 
denied  any  payment  by  contributory  negli- 
gence laws,  to  get  at  least  partial  compensa- 
Uon. 

Further  concern  with  the  inequities  of  the 
present  system  brought  these  recommenda- 
tions: 

The  uncompensated  claimant — recom- 
mended study  of  a  plan  whereby  every  victim 
of  an  auto  accident,  except  those  flagrantly 
at  fault,  be  paid  for  his  medical  expenses. 

The  overcompensated  claimant — recom- 
mended study  of  a  "quick  settlement  option," 
which,  hopefully,  would  tend  to  cut  down  on 
overpaid  claims,  especially  small  ones. 

The  seriously  injured,  undercompensated 
claimant — recommended  several  things,  in- 
cluding compulsory  Insurance  (which. 
Powers  calla  "a  big  step" ) ,  mandatory  unin- 
sured motorist  coverage.  Increased  limits  of 
liability,  replacing  the  "antiquated  and  un- 
realistic" doctrine  of  contributory  negligence 
with  comparative  negligence,  assurance  of  at 
least  part-payment  of  medical  expense 
(without  regard  to  fault),  retention  of  col- 
lateral-source benefits  (payment  of  duplicate 
coverage  Insurance  benefits,  which  no-fault 
wants  to  end ) ,  relief  of  time  pressure  to 
settle  by  reducing  delay  in  the  courts. 

The  committee  approved  two  dozen  rec- 
ommendations for  unclogglng  the  courts.  In- 
cluding the  use  of  smaller  Juries,  arbitration, 
increased  number  of  Judges,  nonunanlmous 
verdicts  and  the  use  of  videotape  to  present 
the  testimony  of  madlcal  witnesses. 

The  study  also  recommended  that  studies 
on  high  premium  cost  be  imdertaken,  but 
had  no  specific  recommendations  on  how  to 
lower  them. 

WHAT  TOO  PAT  worn 

Auto  Insurance  Is  "not  too  expensive  for 
what  you  get,"  Powers  said.  "There's  nothing 
mystical  or  magical  about  insurance  rates — 
you  get  what  you  pay  for." 

The  American  Trial  Lawyers  Association 
backs  Its  own  group  of  proposals  designed  to 
save  the  fault  system.  Most  ATLA  recom- 
mendations coincide  with  ABA  Ideas  and 
some  members  of  the  organization  are  espe- 
cially high  on  small-claims  arbitration — r»- 
solvlng  those  contested  claims  under,  say, 
•a.OOO  with  a  Judge  (or  other  court  official) 
presiding,  but  without  a  time-consuming 
Jury  trial. 

One  local  attorney,  an  ATLA  member,  says 
that  no  attorney  "worth  his  salt"  really  be- 
lieves a  claim  of  under  (2,000  shovild  be  set- 
tled with  a  Jury  trial. 

Kansas  ATLA  representatives  say  they 
again  will  push  for  adoption  of  a  comparative 
negligence  law  in  Kansas  when  the  Legisla- 
ture convenes,  as  they  do  "every  year." 

And  Oeorge  Powers  sums  up  what  seems 
to  be  the  attitude  of  many  area  attorneys 
about  the  Oreat  Automobile  Insurance 
Debate: 

"I  would  be  absolutely  stupid  to  say  this 
Is  a  great  system.  It's  not.  But  you  have  two 
ways  to  go.  You  can  destroy  the  system — and 
by  going  Into  a  non-fault  plan,  you  are  de- 
stroying the  system.  The  other  way  is  to  de- 


cide that  the  present  system  is  right;  you 
have  the  right  to  a  Jury  trial  If  you're  right." 

Powers  admits  that  no-fault  insurance  has 
some  good  points,  Including  lower  cost,  but 
feels  that  the  public  would  be  giving  up  more 
than  it  would  be  getting  In  return:  "The  big 
question  is.  Is  the  public  going  to  be  willing 
to  accept  less  in  order  to  pay  less?" 

The  Defense  Research  Institute  study 
grudgingly  agrees  that  no-fault  might  cost  a 
little  less,  but  also  charges  that  the  consumer 
would  be  giving  up  too  much  in  reduced  ben- 
efits: "A  cheap  product  is  not  always  a  bar- 
gain." 

[From  the  Wichita  Eagle  &  Beacon, 

Dec.    12,    1970) 

The  Push  foe  No-Fattlt  Tkst:    Alteenatb 

INSUKANCX    PBOPOSALS    APPSAXQfO    IN    CON- 
GRESS— vni 

(By  Randy  Brown) 

With  big-time  opponents  like  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  and  a  goodly  portion  of 
the  nation's  car  insurance  Industry,  you'd 
think  that  no-fault  automobile  Insurance 
proposals  would  be  In  precarious  shape. 

Don't  you  believe  It. 

No-fault,  although  off  to  a  very  modest  be- 
ginning in  Massachusetts,  Is  likely  to  get 
an  extensive  and  thorough  testing  in  the 
reasonably  near  future. 

Plans  are  being  studied  In  New  York  and 
the  tJ.S.  Congress  that  make  the  "controver- 
sial" Keeton-O'Connell  model  proposal  look 
conservative. 

And,  although  not  nearly  as  sweeping,  the 
one  plan  likely  to  give  no-fault  its  biggest 
push  toward  a  comprehensive  reality  may 
be  lurking  In  the  U.S.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

STTTDT  COSTS  $2   Mn.LION 

The  DOT'S  t2  million,  two-year-plus  study 
Is  sweating  only  recomfnendatlons  to  make 
It  complete.  Those  recommendations,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  other  soiirces  re- 
port, will  Include  no-fault  Insurance. 

In  fact,  the  Journal  said  Oct.  8,  the  White 
House  already  has  a  "rather  aggressive  pro- 
gram" for  revamping  the  auto  Insurance 
industry. 

Initially,  the  DOT  plan  would  replace  the 
current  bodily  injury  fault-Uablllty  system 
with  a  modified  no-fault  system  only  for 
personal  Injury  (or  death)  losses.  The  Jovur- 
nal  report  says,  however,  that  the  depart- 
ment probably  will  extend  coverage  to  prop- 
erty damage  eventually. 

Under  the  reported  DOT  plan,  your  Insur- 
ance will  cover  you  no  matter  who  is  at 
fault  In  an  accident — and  you  11  be  exempt 
from  suit — ^up  to  an  undisclosed  level,  with 
the  traditional  fault-liabUlty  system  taking 
over  for  large  claims. 

PAIN   NOT  FOKOOTTeN 

The  plan  allegedly  will  cover  only  out-of- 
pocket  losses  and  will  prohibit  pain  and 
suffering  claims  except  In  cases  of  perma- 
nent disability  or  disflg^urement. 

In  addition,  the  Journal  says,  "the  depart- 
ment's on-the-shelf  plan  also  Is  said  to  re- 
quire that  all  drivers  carry  Insurance,  that 
payments  to  seriously  Injured  persons  be 
made  faster  so  rehabilitation  can  be  accom- 
plished better,  and  that  auto  and  health 
Insurance  plans  coordinate  benefit  payments 
(no  duplicate  payments)." 

An  even  more  ambitious  plan  Including 
three  bills,  was  introduced  in  the  n.S.  Sen- 
ate m  September  by  Sen.  Philip  Hart,  D- 
Mich. 

The  Hart  program  is  almost  strictly  first 
person  no-fault  insurance,  allowing  liability 
lawsuits  only  In  the  case  of  "catastrophic 
harm" — ^permanent  partial  or  total  loss  or 
loss  of  xise  of  any  bodily  member  or  func- 
tion, including  permanent  disfigurement. 

Benefits  under  the  plan  include  unlimited 
medical  and  funM-al  ei^nses.  Including  all 


rehabilitation  and  incidental  expenses,  and 
up  to  (30,000  for  loss  of  Income. 

And  the  Hart  plan  provides  for  compul- 
sory auto  Insurance — you  won't  be  able  to 
register  your  car  without  proof  of  insur- 
ance— and  guaranteed  noncanceUable  poli- 
cies to  all  licensed  drivers.  It  also  would 
make  it  leg«d  for  drivers  to  purchase  auto 
Insurance  in  group  plans  in  the  35  or  so 
states — Including  Kansas — ^that  prohibit 
group  auto  insurance.  Sen.  Bart  says  utilising 
group  auto  coverage  could  save  the  consumer 
about  16  per  cent  of  his  premiums. 

If  Congress  OKs  the  Hart  plan  and  the 
provisions  become  law,  It  woiUd  bring  firm 
federal  requirements  Into  the  world  ol  auto 
Insurance.  Meanwhile,  the  DOT  proposals 
only  would  be  guidelines  for  the  states. 

Sources  indicate  that  the  DOT  reoommen- 
datlons,  which  first  were  due  to  be  released 
sometime  in  late  summer  or  early  fall,  were 
held  up  because  they  were  potent  and  con- 
troversial and  would  have  applied  unpredict- 
able political  pressures  In  the  November  elec- 
tion. 

Howard  Clark,  of  the  DOT  study  staff,  will 
only  say  the  "views  and  recommendations" 
of  Transportation  Secretary  John  Volpe  will 
go  to  Congress  "very  early  in  the  next  ses- 
sion." 

WEONOS   KASILT   POUND 

Acknowledging  the  DOT'S  difficulty  In 
deciding  what  to  recommend,  Clark  said, 
"It  takes  no  great  genius  to  say  what  is 
wrong  with  auto  Insurance.  It  is  considerably 
tougher  to  come  up  with  what  to  do  about 
the  problem." 

Aside  from  the  extremely  modified  no- 
fault  plan  which  recently  became  law  in 
Massachusetts,  there  are  at  least  two  other 
serious  versions  of  non-fault  extent. 

The  New  York  or  Rockefeller  Plan  Is  one 
of  the  strictest  no-fault  proposals :  unlimited 
benefits  for  accident  victims  (except  auto 
damage),  no  pain  and  suffering  claims 
allowed,  no  lawsuits  except  In  death  cases. 

However,  the  proposal  also  provides  that 
"strict  liability"  be  Imposed  on  fotir  kinds  of 
drivers — drunken  drivers,  drugged  drivers, 
drivers  \islng  a  car  In  commission  of  a  felony 
and  drivers  intentionally  causing  accidents. 

COMMITTKX   KZKPS   BILL 

The  plan  was  introduced  In  the  New  York 
Legislature  this  year,  but  dldnt  emerge  from 
committee.  It's  likely  to  surface  again  dur- 
ing the  next  legislative  session. 

But  It  has  been  left  to  the  insurance  in- 
dustry Itself  to  propose  the  most  "radical" 
no-fault  plan;  a  program  sponsored  by  the 
American  Insurance  Association. 

The  Al  A  plan,  termed  "complete  personal 
protection,"  eliminates  the  fault-liability  sys- 
tem almost  completely.  The  only  suits 
allowed  would  be  against  uninsured  motor- 
ists or  In  a  state  where  the  plan  was  not  In 
effect. 

The  proposal  offers  virtually  unlimited 
out-of-pocket  benefits:  unlimited  medical 
expenses,  up  to  $1,000  for  funeral  expense, 
unlimited  wage  loss  (but  only  up  to  $750  per 
month),  unlimited  damage  to  non-automo- 
tive property. 

Auto  damage  coverage  could  be  purchased 
at  extra  cost  (the  New  York  plan  also  offers 
this),  as  could  higher  monthly  wage  loss 
coverage. 

Dlf'PUJULTIXB  PBXDICRD 

Howard  (Buck)  Olieary,  chief  counsel  for 
the  Senate  anti-trust  and  monopoly  sub- 
committee, which  has  been  gn^pllng  with 
the  auto  Insurance  problem  for  some  time, 
feels  the  Bart  bill,  which  will  doubtless  face 
stiff  opposition,  offers  the  most  attractive 
alternatives. 

"So  far,  it's  the  best,"  OliSary  said.  "We 
may  be  able  to  Improve  on  it"  though,  after 
some  no-fault  critics  are  heard  from.  Another 
subcommittee  lawyer  says  the  plan  will  be 
much  better  by  the  time  Congress  convenes. 
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No-faiilt  auto  InaivanM  may  Kiund  radical 
and  revolutionary  and  new  to  many  Ameri- 
cana, but  the  current  proposals  are  Just 
modifications  of  no-fault  plans  dating  back 
more  tban  40  years. 

During  that  40-year-pIu«  history,  the  no- 
fault  concept  has  been  attacked  from  time 
to  time  as  being  unconstitutional  because 
It  denies  an  Individual  the  right  to  trial  by 
Jury.  OXeary  calls  the  charge  "specious". 

BIGHTS   TO    BXTK    CUT 

It's  true  that  no-fault  plans  either  partially 
or  totally  deny  the  right  to  sue  the  other 
person  or  his  Insurance  ctxnpany,  CLeary 
says,  but  your  trlal-by-Jury  rights  stlU  are 
largely  protected.  You  Just  sue  your  Insur- 
ance company  If  It  doesn't  pay  off. 

In  addition,  during  Its  survey,  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  asked  three  legal 
experts  about  the  constitutionality  of  the 
no-fault  concept.  OXeary  said.  Two  of  the 
three  agreed   It  was  constitutional. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  other  qualified 
no-fault  plans.  Then  there  are  many  pro- 
posed modifications  of  the  fault-llablllty  sys- 
tem, like  the  ones  proposed  by  the  American 
Bar  Association.  But  trends  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  no-fault  concept,  although  It  may 
be  subjected  to  severe  modification  like  the 
Massachusetts  plan,  is  an  Idea  whose  time 
has  come. 

[From  the  Wichita  Eagle  &  Beacon,  Dec.  13, 

1970) 

MoNST-LosEBS  OR   Monxt-MAkxbs? — Adto 

Lnsurancx  Math  CoNrvsiNG — EX 

(By  Randy  Brown) 

Are    Insurance    companies    really    losing 

money  on  automobile  Insurance?  There  are 

two  answers:  Yes  and  no.  It  all  depends  on 

how  you  look  at  It — and  who  you  talk  to. 

The  question  Is,  naturally  enough,  a  vital 
one.  since  It  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
making  of  ratee.  And  how  rates  are  made  Is 
coming  under  increasing  scrutiny. 

The  biggest  hassle  In  the  controversy  is 
whether  Investment  Income  should  be  con- 
sidered In  the  rate-making  process.  Tradi- 
tionally, It  hasn't  been  Only  underwriting 
profit  or  loss  (premiums  taken  In.  minus 
overhead  and  claims  paid  out)  Is  considered 
by  most  states. 

Now,  Industry  critic*  are  saying  Invest- 
ment Income  should  be  taken  into  account. 
The  Industry  Itself  says  no.  The  duet  Is  be- 
coming a  familiar  one. 

When  asked  about  its  financial  pictiu*  re 
auto  Insurance,  a  company  generally  forgets 
about  Investment  income  and  says  something 
like  this:  "We  are  losing  our  shirts.  In  the 
last  10  years,  the  Industry  has  dropped  $1.5 
billion  on  underwriting. 

Critics  won't  buy  it,  for  a  couple  of  reasons. 
First,  there  Is  that  Investment  income,  which 
certainly  appears  large.  Secondly,  critics  say, 
ins\u-ance  bookkeeping  methods — where  It's 
possible  in  some  Instances  for  a  company 
legally  to  show  both  a  loss  and  a  profit  on 
underwriting — further  cloud  the  Industry's 
financial  status. 

One  of  auto  insurance's  chief  critics,  Dr. 
Jeffrey  O'Connell.  law  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  says  the  Industry  has 
stupefylngly  arcane  accounting  methods  .  .  . 
they've  always  confused  the  picture  by  talk- 
ing about  whether  they're  losing  money  or  not 
without  taking  into  account  Investment  in- 
come. They've  Invited  skepticism." 

Consumer  Ralph  Nader  charges  auto  In- 
surers "have  been  very  devious  about  their 
financial  condition." 

In  Kansas,  auto  Insurers  generally  Join  the 
national  Industry  and  cite  underwriting 
losses  and  the  need  for  Increased  ratee. 

Dale  BUllngham.  claims  superintendent  for 
Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Insurance.  Manhattan, 
which  has  12  to  15  per  cent  of  the  state's 
market,  that  his  company  showed  an  under- 
writing loss  In  1969.  paying  out  19  per  cent 


more  In  overhead  and  claims  than  it  received 
in  premiums. 

And  Karm  Bureau  has  been  losing  on  un- 
derwriting for  the  last  four  or  five  years,  he 
said. 

Insurance  companies  in  Kansas  and  many 
other  states,  BUllngham  said,  aren't  able  to 
raise  rates  fast  enough  to  counter  these 
losses.  Kansas  law  says  an  Insurance  com- 
pany must  demonstrate  to  the  Insurance 
commlsaion  that  Its  underwriting  experience 
reflects  consistent  losses  (companies  are  al- 
lowed a  5  per  cent  profit).  Such  "experience" 
takes  three  to  five  years  to  accurately  show, 
be  said. 

"What's  been  happening,"  BUllngham  said, 
"is  that  costs  are  rising  faster  than  we  can 
get  rate  Increasee." 

To  charges  that  the  insurance  Industry 
should  use  investment  income  in  its  rate- 
making  procedures.  Bllllngham  said,  "that's 
a  two-way  street." 

Companies  need  to  hold  Investment  Income 
in  reserve,  he  said,  to  pay  claims  In  disaster 
situations  or  large  claims  years,  like  1966. 
when  a  tornado  caused  heavy  damage  in 
Topeka. 

He  added  that  many  companies  "do  take 
into  some  account  the  Investment  Income" 
when  asking  for  rate  hikes. 

Ernest  Morrison,  managing  head  of  auto- 
mobile insurance  underwriting  for  Western 
Fire  and  Casualty,  Fort  Scott,  agrees  that 
underwriting  losses  sire  heavy. 

"In  1968  and  1969  It  was  almost  universally 
true  that  companies"  showed  losses  on  auto 
Insvirance.  He  said  his  own  company  had  lost 
money  both  years  and  added  that  State  Farm 
and  Allstate,  the  two  largest  auto  Insurers  in 
the  nation,  "showed  huge  underwriting 
losses." 

The  rather  complex  maze  whereby  an  in- 
surance company  can  show  a  loss  to  the  state 
Insurance  commission  and  a  profit  to  Its 
stockholders  starts  with  the  "statutory" 
bookkeeping  method  which  is  prescribed  by 
law  in  Kansas  (and  most  other  states)  and 
provides  that  a  company  can  only  take  credit 
for  the  premiums  it  has  earned,  even  though 
it  has  collected  for  the  entire  period  of  a 
policy. 

It  can  work  like  this: 

Say  you  pay  your  annual  premium  of  $365 
on  Oct.  27 — 65  days  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  On  Dec.  31,  your  insurance  company 
closes  out  its  books  but  Just  takes  credit  for 
the  premium  that  It  earned — %66.  It  sub- 
tracts the  commission  fee  for  the  policy, 
about  36  per  cent  or  $127.  and  comes  up  with 
a  loss  on  your  policy  of  $62.  Bingo.  Instant 
red  ink. 

When  It  comes  time  for  a  stockholder  to  be 
communicated  with,  though,  the  figures  are 
•adjusted"  and  come  out  somewhat  dif- 
ferently. 

A  New  York  company,  the  Continental  In- 
surance Group,  for  example,  reported  In 
1966-67  that  It  had  a  28  cents  per  share  loss 
on  underwriting,  based  on  the  statutory 
method,  but  a  profit  of  $1.61  on  an  adjusted- 
per-share  basis. 

How  this  can  work  out  In  dolUrs  and  cents 
is  Illustrated  by  Allstate's  underwriting  situ- 
ation in  1969.  The  company  reported  a  statu- 
tory underwriting  loss  of  $16.9  mUllon.  Ad- 
Justed,  the  loss  turned  Into  about  a  $700,000 
underwriting  profit,  according  to  Dean  Sharp, 
counsel  for  the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Mono- 
poly subcommittee. 

Best's  Insurance  Reports  says  the  statutory 
method  "does  not  completely  disclose  the  un- 
derwriting results." 

PKorrrs  undckstated 
Jerry  Garrls.  head  of  the  Policyholders' 
Service  DlvUlon  of  the  Kansas  Insurance 
Commission,  agrees  with  the  thesis  that  the 
statutory  method  somewhat  understates 
profit  or  overstates  loss.  An  actuary  In  the 
commission  also  agrees,  but  points  out  that 
there  are  many  ways  an  insurance  company 
can  cloud  Its  financial  picture. 


Although  the  statutory  bookkeeping  meth- 
od may  have  its  faulU.  Oarru  said  he  feela 
it  is  probably  the  best  way  to  go  at  present 
and  added  that  premiums  actually  are  earned 
only  as  the  policy  ages  and  that  companies 
must  be  ready  to  refund  all  unearned  prem- 
iums to  those  whom  it  cancels. 

Obviously,  the  difference  between  the  stat- 
utory system  and  more  conventional  book- 
keeping methods  can  be  considerable  Fig- 
ures from  Best's  Aggregates  and  Averages 
show  that  all  stockholder-owned  property 
and  casualty  companies  had  a  $1,288  bUUon 
statutory  underwriting  loss  in  the  1960-69 
decade.  Adjusted,  the  figures  come  out  to  a 
small  profit. 

These  figures  do  not  tell  the  entire  story 
of  course.  First  they  involve  only  stock- 
holderowned  companies,  second,  auto  Insur- 
ance amounts  to  only  about  45  per  cent  of 
the  business  for  such  companies;  third  In- 
surance companies  are  having  many  more 
underwriting  problems  from  auto  coverage 
than  from  other  property  and  casualty  cov- 
erage. 

Sharp  says  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
auto  insurance  industry  as  a  whole  U  suf- 
fering underwriting  losses,  on  the  basis  of 
both  statutory  and  adjusted  results.  He  adds 
that  most  companies  now,  both  large  and 
smaU.  are  showing  statutory  and  adjusted 
underwriting  losses. 

But  the  filp  side  of  the  coin  is  that.  ad- 
Justed  figures  or  not,  when  you  Uke  Into 
consideration  Investment  Income  and  growth 
of  sxirpluses,  the  financial  picture  changes 
considerably. 

(In  explanation,  investment  income  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  stock  market.  It  U 
the  Interest  insurance  companies  earn  on 
Investments.  In  the  case  of  property  and 
casualty  companies,  most  of  such  profits  are 
derived  from  short-term  investments,  like 
treasury  bills  and  certificates  of  deposit.) 
A  $8.4  BnxioN  PRoirr 
Statistics  compiled  by  Best's  demonstrate 
that,  in  the  decade  of  the  60a,  the  stock- 
holder-owned property  and  casualty  com- 
panies made  $8.4  billion  profit  from  invest- 
ment Income. 

The  companies  made  another  S3  to  $4  bil- 
lion in  "paper"  profits  on  the  stock  market, 
despite  drc^H^lhg  a  $1.7  billion  bundle  In 
1969. 

Their  surpluses  grew  from  $9.4  bUllon  in 
1960  to  $12.69  bUlion  in  1969.  And  none  of 
the  figures  refiect  capital  gains. 

But  Insurance  companies  continue  to  say 
that,  even  considering  investment  income, 
they  are  making  a  very  poor  annual  rate  of 
return. 

A  study  conducted  on  behalf  of  the  In- 
dustry by  the  Arthur  D.  Little  Company  in- 
dicates that  Insurance  companies  averaged 
only  4.4  percent  a  year  return  for  the  decade 
through  1967. 

Figures  compiled  by  Sen.  Philip  Hart's 
antitrust  and  monopoly  subcommittee,  how- 
ever, tell  a  different  story.  Using  the  same 
kind  of  data,  the  subcommittee  statistics 
show  that  the  annual  rate  of  return  was 
about  9.4  percent  a  year  for  the  15-year 
period  ending  in  1968. 

The  contrasting  percentages  again  show 
that  results  depend  on  what  kind  of  math 
you  are  using. 

RXTtTBN     rate     CTTT 

Sharp  said  the  difference  was  that  the 
Little  survey  took  unearned  premium  re- 
serves and  loss  reserves,  two  huge  pools  of 
Insurance  company  funds,  and  added  them 
to  net  worth.  Instead  of  computing  them  as 
liabilities.  This  cut  the  annual  return  rate 
compared  to  net  worth  about  in  half. 

Sharp  added  that  "when  you  look  at  the 
companies  individually  you  get  a  little  dif- 
ferent resvUt  .  .  .  parUcularly  with  the  large 
compcmles." 

According  to  subcommittee  data,  the  13 
largest     automobile     insurance    companies, 
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which  write  43  percent  of  the  car  Insurance 
business,  had  an  annual  rate  of  10.6  percent 
in  the  year  1968-68.  At  the  same  time,  the 
60  largest  utilities  earned  9.8  percent,  the  60 
largest  banks  10.8  percent  and  the  600  largest 
industrials  12  percent. 

In  this  10-year  time  period,  1,200  (or  vir- 
tually all)  property  and  liability  insurance 
oomi>anles  had  an  average  annual  rate  of 
8.8  percent  against  their  net  worth. 

Allstate  and  State  Farm,  two  of  the  com- 
panies that  have  been  reporting  "huge  un- 
derwriting losses,"  had  an  average  yearly 
retiirn  rate  of  20.9  and  13.1  percent,  respec- 
tively. More  recent  figures  show  that  Allstate 
tiad  a  return  rate  of  more  than  25  percent 
for  each  of  the  last  five  years.  Sharp  said. 
(The  Little  study,  computed  the  Allstate 
return  rate  at  about  3  to  4  percent  for  the 
period  it  covered.) 

Sharp  emphasized  that  he  doesn't  want  to 
portray  insurance  companies  as  profit-mak- 
ing monsters.  He  does  believe,  however,  that 
they  make  a  very  "adequate"  rate  of  return. 

But  insurance  companies  insist  that  only 
their  statutory  underwriting  situation  be 
taken  into  account  when  rates  are  set.  In- 
vestment Income,  they  say,  is  ol  concern  only 
to  stockholders  and  owners. 

One  firm.  United  States  Fidelity  and  Guar- 
anty Co.,  stated  its  case  replying  to  a  ques- 
tionnaire from  Sen.  Hart's  subcommittee: 

SERVICES   ONLY   RIGHTS 

"One  buys  a  policy — a  contract  for  protec- 
tion— and  has  no  rights  other  than  to  receive 
the  services  contracted  for  in  the  policy. 
Thus  neither  investment  Income  nor  capital 
gains  or  losses  are  properly  allocable  to  any 
line  of  business.  They  belong  to  the  stock- 
holder who  risks  his  funds  to  guarantee  per- 
formance of  the  policy  contract." 

But  a  growing  number  of  critics  are  con- 
vinced that  at  least  two  huge  areas  of  auto 
insurance  company  investment — unearned 
premium  reserves  (that  Is,  the  portion  of 
your  premium  not  taken  credit  for  when  a 
company  files  its  annual  report  using  the 
statutory  bookkeeping  method)  and  loss  re- 
serves (each  company  keeps  a  pool  of  funds 
to  pay  its  claims) — should  be  taken  into  ac- 
count In  the  rate-making  process. 

(Because  of  the  Kansas  Supreme  Court's 
Interpretation  of  state  Insurance  law,  such 
a  procedure  is  not  currently  possible  in  this 
state.) 

"Insurance  companies  think  they  have  a 
vested  right  to  the  premium  dollar  once  it 
is  paid  to  the  company,"  Dean  Sharp  said. 
"Insurance  company  management  falls  to 
realize  that  they  are  there  as  keepers  of  oth- 
ers' money  and  that  they  are  charged  with  a 
trust." 

The  question.  Sharp  said,  is  how  much  of 
the  money  the  companies  atre  taking  in  be- 
longs to  the  ixilicyholder  and  how  much  to 
the  stockholder.  "Insurance  companies  say 
It  all  belongs  to  the  stockholders;  that  once 
you've  paid  your  dollar  you've  bought  pro- 
tection and  that's  the  end  of  it.  Well  that 
Isn't  the  end  of  it." 

Apparently,  a  number  of  states  are  begin- 
ning to  agree  with  Sharp. 

Seven  years  ago,  not  a  single  state  consid- 
ered Investment  Income  when  making  rates 
(except  New  York,  which  continues  to  have 
a  nebulous  "Indirect"  method). 

Now  Maryland,  Kentucky  and  Virginia  use 
investment  Income  from  the  unearned  pre- 
mium reserves  and  the  loss  reserves  In  rate- 
making.  New  Jersey  and  Texas  are  seriously 
considering  such  a  plan  and  Missouri  is  going 
to  hold  hearings  on  it.  Meanwhile,  Insurance 
companies  are  challenging  In  court  the  states' 
right  to  use  Investment  income. 

Use  of  the  plan  would  save  policyholders 
about  5  per  cent  a  year.  Sharp  said,  or  some 
$650  million. 

Though  a  5  per  cent  cut  may  not  sound 
like  too  much,  with  insurance  companies  re- 
cently hiking  rates  by  10, 16,  or  even  In  excess 
of  20  per  cent  and  clamoring  for  more,  there 
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seems  to  be  considerable  difference  between 
how  much  money  insurance  companies  would 
like  to  make,  and  what — if  the  subcommittee 
figures  don't  He — the  companies  could  ade- 
quately get  by  on. 

The  Industry's  relative  health  notwith- 
standing, there  Is  some  evidence  that  capital 
is  being  withdrawn  from  the  market. 

In  its  September  issue  an  insurance  Indus- 
try publication  states  that  about  $1.6  billion 
has  been  withdrawn  from  the  property-lia- 
bility business  during  the  last  several  years. 

Sharp,  however,  says  that  at  least  a  third 
of  that  amount  has  been  placed  by  Insurance 
companies  into  one  of  their  subsidiary  in- 
terests. 

No  matter  what  the  flgtire,  a  substantial 
withdrawal  of  capital  from  property-liability 
Insurance  companies  could  make  auto  insur- 
ance even  harder  to  get  by  shrinking  the 
market. 

But  the  auto  Insurance  Industry  appears 
to  be  in  good  health  and,  though  times  are 
tough,  robust  enough  to  continue  to  make 
adequate  profits.  In  fact,  the  top  25  car  in- 
surance companies,  representing  60  per  cent 
of  the  total  market,  all  received  a  1969  rating 
for  financial  stability  of  A-plus  (excellent) 
from  Best's  Insurance  Reports.  And  that 
ain't  bad. 

[Prom  the  WichlU  Eagle  &  Beacon, 

Dec.  13, 1970] 

How  Kanbans  Abe  Faring:  Insttrancx  Om- 

CIK1.S  Hear  Growls — X 

Kansans  are  having  some  problems  with 
automobile  insurance.  But  their  difficulties 
are  almost  nothing  compared  to  the  situa- 
tion in  other  parts  of  the  nation. 

Virtually  every  sticky  wicket  drivers  In  the 
Sunflower  State  have  to  battle  is  much  stick- 
ler somewhere  else. 

More  and  more  Kansans  are  having  trouble 
getting  or  keeping  Insurance — but  not  like 
New  England  drivers.  Rates  are  rising — but 
only  six  states  have  lower  annual  liability 
premiums.  Insurance  companies  complain  of 
the  financial  squeeze — ^but,  unlike  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  Jersey — the  Industry  in 
Kansas  remains  sound. 

Still,  Kansans  are  upset  by  rising  rates  and 
non-renewals  and  underpaid  claims.  And  a 
growing  number  of  motorists  are  letting  the 
Kansas  Insurance  Commission  know  about 
their  troubles. 

"We're  swamped,"  said  Jerry  Garris.  head 
of  the  policy  holders'  service  division  of  the 
commission's  fire  and  casualty  department. 

In  1969,  Oarrls'  division  had  1,882  official 
complaints,  up  from  1.618  In  1968.  More  than 
90  per  cent  Involve  auto  Insurance,  Oarrls 
said  In  an  Interview  In  Topeka. 

Although  cancellations  are  now  Illegal  In 
Kansas,  the  state's  residents  increasingly  are 
being  plagued  by  non-renewals.  Oarrls  ex- 
plained that  once  a  policy's  expiration  comes 
up  its  renewal  is  merely  a  contj^ct  between 
two  parties  and  there  Is  no  way  the  state  can 
step  In  to  prevent  a  policy  not  being  re- 
newed. 

Garris  attributes  the  Increase  In  non- 
renewals to  the  underwriting  losses  Kansas 
companies  are  suffering,  causing  them  to 
be  more  and  more  selective  about  who  they 
win  Insure. 

Each  of  the  300-plu8  companies  writing 
auto  Insurance  In  Kansas  (about  380  are  au- 
thorized to  write,  but  not  all  do)  has  what 
Garris  calls  "prohibited"  lists.  Also  known  as 
blacklists,  the  lists  simply  include  those  peo- 
ple who,  unless  there  Is  some  outstanding 
mitigating  factor,  auto  Insurance  companies 
Just  wont  Insure  at  standard  rates. 

As  previously  discussed,  the  lists  Include 
those  people  the  Industry  believes  are  un- 
savory or  "moral"  risks,  like  bartenders,  cock- 
tall  waitresses,  go-go  dancers.  And  also  on 
the  lists  are  such  seemingly  benign  occupa- 
tions as  ministers,  doctors,  and  military  per- 
sonnel. 
One  of  the  most  Interesting  things  about 


the  prohibited  lists  Is  that  many  standard 
companies,  Garris  said,  now  refuse  those 
people  It  considers  would  be  bad  witnesses 
in  an  auto  liability  suit. 

Thus,  If  you  are  a  dirty  greasy  hippie  type, 
or  have  some  disgusting  personal  manner- 
isms, or  are  disfigured,  or  are  Just  plain  ugly, 
you  may  find  your  insurance  rates  climbing 
sharply.  If  you  can  get  Insurance  at  all. 

Of  course,  now  as  always,  a  "poor"  driving 
record  Is  the  worst  problem  to  have. 

In  Kansas,  Insurance  agents  say,  one  mov- 
ing violation  and  one  accident  over  the  last 
three  years  or  so  are  enough  to  keep  you  from 
getting  Insured  at  standard  rates  or  cause  you 
renewal  problems. 

With  some  companies.  Just  an  accident, 
even  a  very  minor  fender-bender,  will  do  the 
trick.  And  it's  estimated  that  perhaps  10-15 
per  cent  of  Kansas'  1  million  or  so  drivers 
now  fall  Into  non-standard  rate  categories. 

Still,  some  people  with  horrible  driving 
records  roll  right  along  without  ever  facing 
non-renewal  or  even.  In  some  cases,  a  rate 
Increase. 

Don  Norrls,  head  of  the  Wichita  bran<ii  of 
the  state  insurance  commission,  cites  the 
"human  element"  In  such  csises. 

No  matter  how  mechanized  big  business  Is 
getting,  you're  still  dealing  with  individuals 
who  make  decisions  about  rate  increases  and 
non -renewals,  Norrls  said.  If  the  guy  who 
gets  your  record  has  had  a  good  day,  or  per- 
haps has  recently  had  an  accident  and  thus 
recognizes  that  it  can  happen  to  anyone,  you 
may  get  away  with  your  transgressions.  The 
next  day,  or  next  week,  even  with  the  same 
guy,  the  story  might  be  completely  different. 
Norrls  suggests  that  those  getting  by  with- 
out rate  Increases  are  part  of  a  dwindling 
minority. 

"We're  undergoing  a  changing  period," 
Norrls  said,  "where  auto  Insurance  comparUes 
are  not  making  a  profit  and  we  will  see  tight- 
er restrictions  until  such  time  as  (insurance 
companies)  are  able  to  see  daylight  and 
loosen  their  restrictions." 

In  Kansas  as  elsewhere.  Norrls  said,  "auto 
Insurance  is  in  a  turmoil." 

Companies  are  a  lot  tighter  on  their  claims 
IJayments  than  they  have  been  in  the  past, 
Norrls  said.  He  added  that  Insurance  com- 
panies have  been  resorting  more  to  the  con- 
tributory negligence  statute  and  policy  inter- 
pretation to  avoid  claims  payments  than  they 
have  been  in  payment  of  claims. 

But  Norrls,  who  started  the  Wichita  branch 
In  1967  and  who  has  watched  it  grow  to  an 
operation  which  receives  60  calls  a  day  and 
helps  return  more  than  $100,000  a  year  in 
claims  to  Kansans,  also  has  words  of  {>raise 
for  the  auto  the  not-so-distant  past. 

For  one  thing,  Norrls  said,  "we've  never 
had  a  Kansas  domestic  company  go  broke." 
Some  companies  from  out  of  state  have 
folded,  he  said,  the  last  about  a  year  ago. 

Once  a  company  folds,  of  course,  every- 
one covered  by  that  company  Is  then  without 
Insurance.  Such  a  situation  can  be  catas- 
trophic. But  Kansas  generally  has  avoided 
such  catastrophe. 

The  reason,  Norrls  said.  Is  because  Kansas 
Is  very  restrictive  on  companies  entering  the 
state  and  keeps  close  watch  on  them  once 
they  are  In  business  here. 

An  observer  close  to  the  state's  auto  Insur- 
ance situation  agrees,  saying  some  companies 
have  been  "requested"  to  leave  the  state  and 
that  several  others  are  being  looked  at  "damn 
close." 

Norrls  also  praises  the  rate  situation  in  the 
state. 

Most  of  Kansas'  problems,  he  believes  are 
not  unique  and  are  the  result  of  those  pres- 
sures generally  affecting  the  auto  Insurance 
Industry. 

State  Insiirance  Commissioner  Frank  Sul- 
livan, who  will  be  leaving  the  ofltce  next 
month  after  28  years  of  service,  feels  that  no 
one  has  really  found  the  handle  on  the  auto 
Insurance  problem. 
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"The  entire  country  la  conXuaed  as  to  what 
the  problems  are."  SuUlvan  said  in  Topeka. 
"Not  only  the  public,  but  the  Senate,  Con- 
gress, (transportation  secretary)  Volpe.  the 
beat  brains  In  the  Insurance  Industry.  The 
(Kansas)  commission  has  been  trying  for 
some  time  to  find  a  solution  to  It." 

StiUlvan  bellvee  that  studies  need  to  be 
made  concerning  all  laws  that  affect  trans- 
portation— those  pertaining  to  auto  Insur- 
ance, the  operation  of  motor  vehlclee,  li- 
censing of  drivers,  construction  of  autos,  con- 
■trucUon  of  highways,  traffic  reguIaUon. 
safety  laws  and  the  automobile  itself. 

The  real  upward  rate  spiral  In  Kansas  has 
been  going  for  the  past  two  or  three  years 
Sullivan  said,  and  rising  rates  are  one  rea- 
son for  what  he  calls  "tremendous  pressure 
on  the  Insurance  department." 

UACX    or    KNOWLKDGK 

"There  la  a  lack  of  knowledge  In  the  state 
about  the  insurance  department's  control  of 
the  rating  procedure,"  he  said.  "We  have  to 
guarantee  the  companies  a,  reasonable  profit." 
In  Kansas  the  reasonable  profit  Is  6  per  cent. 
The  commission  long  has  considered  tak- 
ing into  account  some  or  aU  of  a  company's 
Investment  Income  when  making  rates.  Such 
a  procedure  could  trim  premiums  up  to  6 
per  cent  but.  because  of  Kansas  Supreme 
Court  Interpretation  of  state  Insurance  law, 
It  Is  not  legal  at  present  in  the  state. 

Sullivan  hlmseir  is  Uklng  a  wait-and-see 
attitude  about  the  no-faiUt  auto  Insiiranoe 
concept,  although  be  does  think  that  it  has 
possibilities. 

Citing  the  push  of  other  sUtes  to  adopt 
no-fault  In  place  of  liabUlty  Insurance.  Sul- 
livan said,  "we  happen  to  be  sitting  in  a 
fortunate  spot  here  in  ICansas  to  be  able  to 
watch  this  and  see  If  It  works.  If  we  do  move 
In  this  direction,  it  wlU  be  cautlotisly." 

The  retiring  tnsiirance  commissioner  who 
will  be  replaced  by  his  assistant.  Fletcher 
Bell,  sums  up  the  attitude  of  most  memben 
of  hU  department,  and.  Indeed,  many  in- 
surance men  across  the  state : 

"We  have  a  problem  In  Kansas.  I  don't 
think  our  problem  compares  In  any  way  to 
many  other  states  ...  I  dont  think  our 
problems  are  major." 

One  much-crltlclaed  aspect  of  Kansas  In- 
surance law  is  the  "guert  statute."  In  brief 
the  law  states  that  If  you  are  riding  with 
someone  else  (and  not  paying  for  the  ride) 
you  are  accepting  the  hazards  of  travel  and 
he  is  not  liable  for  your  safety. 

Tou  can  collect  even  under  the  guest  law 
If  the  driver  U  guilty  of  "Grossly  wanton 
negligence,"  Don  Norrls  says.  But.  he  added 
Interpretation  of  the  sutute  has  come  "al- 
most to  the  point  where  he's  driving  Uke  a 
complete  madman  and  youTe  beating  him 
over  the  head  to  try  to  stop  him." 

Some  states,  including  Mlseourl.  have 
dropped  guest  laws  and  there  have  been  a 
number  of  efforts,  all  unsuccessful,  to  do  the 
nune  in  Kansas. 

But.  basically.  Kansas  auto  Insurance  law 
IS  much  like  most  other  states , 

And.  given  the  relative  "tranquility"  of 
the  car  Insurance  situation  here,  what's  the 
problem? 

It's  twofold:  First,  the  situation  may  not 
stay  "tranquu."  with  rising  rates  and  Inweas- 
ing  non-renewals;  second,  no  matter  how 
oool  everything  is  in  Kansas,  things  have 
gone  to  hell  In  a  bucket  in  several  other  areas 
or  the  country  and  Kansas  likely  will  be 
dragged  right  along  with  everybody  else  If 
major  (or  radical)  Insurance  rsfonn  Is  at- 
tempted. 


the  bend  of  a  fender  and  the  snap  of  a  bump- 
er, and  fair  payment  for  their  losses. 

Critics  of  the  car  insurance  system  want 
to  tear  the  UabUlty  portion  of  It  down  and 
rebuild  on  a  no-fault  basis  which  they  say 
will  heal  the  wounds  of  the  consumers. 

And  most  Insurance  companies  just  want 
to  be  left  alone,  to  do  business,  they  say,  just 
like  any  other  business.  They're  for  some 
changes,  but  feel  the  system  can  be  fixed  up 
without  a  great  tangle  of  state  and— or  fed- 
eral controls. 

What's  going  to  happen?  Unless  the  state 
or  the  Insurance  Industry  acts,  the  federal 
government  likely  will  jump  Into  the  prob- 
lem with  both  feet. 


(Prom  the  Wichita  Eagle  and  Beacon 

Dec.   13.  1970) 

WiLi,     OovttNiewT     Tam     Otd?' What's 

Ahxad  rot  C4«  IirsmuKc*?— XI 

Consumers  want  lower  automobUe  insiir- 

ance  ratee.  pollelas  that  arent  canceled  at 
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Consumer  dissatisfaction  probably  hasnt 
reached  anywhere  near  its  potential.  The  De- 
partment of  Transportation  auto  insiarance 
study  indicates  that  about  66  per  cent  of  the 
nation's  drivers  are  satisfied  with  auto  in- 
sxirance  and  22  per  cent  are  not. 

But.  since  there  are  almost  110  million 
motorists,  we're  talking  about  more  than 
30  million  dissatisfied  Americans. 

More  unhapplnees  probably  is  on  the  way. 
No  one  knows  exactly  how  many  drivers  have 
been  pushed  out  of  the  standard-rate 
bracket  by  Insurance  problems,  but  estimates 
range  as  high  as  10  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
drivers.  And  the  total  Is  rising.  The  assigned 
risk  pool,  for  instance,  was  up  33  per  cent 
between  1906  and  1969. 

The  DOT  reports  that  car  Insurers  have 
canceled  or  refused  to  renew  policies  for 
about  14  per  cent  of  aU  policyholders  at 
some  time  dining  their  driving  careers.  The 
survey  also  revealed  that  66  per  cent  of  all 
policyholders  have  heard  of  someone  else 
whose  policy  was  cancelled  or  not  renewed 
Many  drivers  may  be  relatively  satisfied  at 
present,  but  the  DOT  study  also  shows  a 
strong  plurality  wouldn't  oppose  a  change 
Some  44  per  cent  surveyed  said  they  favored 
the  no-fault  concept  and  wouldn't  mind  for- 
feiting their  right  to  pain  and  suffering  dam- 
ages. Thirty-eix  per  cent  said  they  favored 
the  status  quo  and  30  per  cent  didn't  have 
an  opinion. 

Some  Insurance  companies,  however,  dis- 
pute this  finding,  citing  a  survey  commis- 
sioned by  four  giants  In  the  Industry  that 
shows  a  majority  of  those  Interviewed  op- 
posed no-fault  auto  Insurance  and  more  than 
6  of  10  were  against  the  elinUnatlon  of  "pain 
and  suffering"  claims. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  waste  of  the 
premium  dollar  so  often  criticized  may  be 
Increasing.  The  DOT  study,  based  on  1967 
data,  showed  that  about  half  of  all  bodily 
Injtiry  UabUlty  premiums  paid  went  to  cover 
overhead,  coi^t  costs  and  the  like. 

New  Information  from  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee on  monopoly  and  antltnist.  based  on 
1969  data,  shows  that  68  cents  of  the  bodily 
Injury  premium  dollar  goes  for  overhead. 

The  breakdown:  26  cents  to  company  ex- 
pense (including  6  cents,  or  $339  million 
last  year,  on  advertUlng) .  14  cents  to  adjust- 
ing expense  (Including  half  for  lawyers  hired 
to  defend  Insurance  companies),  16  cents  to 
plaintiffs  attorneys.  3  cents  to  court  costs. 
The  remaining  43  cenU  does  not  exacUy 
go  to  the  heart  of  many  claimants'  problems 
either.  About  21  cents  goes  for  pain  and  suf- 
fering. 7  cents  covers  costs  duplicated  by 
other  Insurance  coverage  and  only  14  cents 
goes  to  pay  for  actual  out-of-pocket  losses. 
A  number  of  tendencies  are  creeping  into 
the  auto  Insiirance  market. 

One.  according  to  Independent  local  agent 
Shirley  Fulgroat.  who  writes  for  five  auto 
Insurers,  u  that  drivers  are  taking  more  and 
more  of  the  risk  on  themselves  to  cut  down 
on  premiums  or  neutralize  Increases. 

MANT  TUMICNO  COTBUOX 

This  can  involve  switching  from  »60  to 
•100    deductible,    dropping    uninsured    mo- 
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torlst  or  medical  or  comprehensive  coverage 
or  even,  in  the  cases  of  very  high  premli^' 
buying  only  liability  Insurance  and  f onret ' 
ting  the  rest.  " 

The  hike  In  the  wrongful  death  suit  ihmt 
from  a  $25,000  maximum  to  $60,000  by  the 
1970  Kansas  Legislature  is  also  putting  on 
the  pressure. 

If  someone  wants  liability  Insiu^nce  to 
cover  this  limit,  of  course  It  costs  him  more 
money.  And  some  agents,  Mrs.  Pulgroat  says 
who  l)ear  the  brvmt  of  most  criticisms  from 
policyholders  even  though  the  company  it- 
self  may  be  the  "villain,"  are  refusing  to 
write  anything  lower  In  order  to  protect 
themselves  from  complaints. 

Insurance  companies,  of  course,  to  protect 
against  criticisms  about  higher  and  higher 
rates,  are  blaming  auto  manufacturers  for 
producing  fragile  and  high-priced  cars. 

Indeed,  many  insurancemen  say,  nothing 
Is  going  to  cut  down  on  premiums  or  ease  the 
problems  of  auto  Insurance  unui  auto  man- 
ufacturers start  making  cars  that  can  take 
a  Uttle  punishment  while  protecting  their 
occupants. 

Consumer  crusader  Ralph  Nader  agrees 
In  part.  He  feels  that  loss  reduction  research 
Is  the  answer  to  many  of  the  problems  of 
car  Insiirance. 

But  he  believes  the  Insurance  Industry 
should  pay  for  a  good  portion  of  such 
research. 

OBI.iaATOBT   BXSXABCH   UKGED 

Insurance  companies  should  be  required 
by  the  federal  government  to  put  back  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  their  profits  into  deter- 
mining how  to  reduce  costs  In  crashes  Nader 
said  during  his  visit  to  Kansas  In  late  Octo- 
ber. 

And  If  they  can't  prove  that  they're  put- 
ting this  percentage  into  such  research 
Nader  said,  they  should  lose  the  right  to 
do  business. 

Nader  added  that  studies  show  the  "gross 
inadequacy  of  attenUon  to  safety  by  the 
insiu^nce  industry."  The  Industry  denies  it 
has  neglected  safety  and  some  Insurers  say 
they  are  not  opposed  to  bearing  some  of  the 
cost  of  loss  reduction  research. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  lawyers  have 
been  steadfastly  opposed  to  any  basic  tam- 
pering with  the  fault-liability  system  in  the 
past  but  some  of  them  are  beginning  to  sinit 
a  sUghtly  different  tune. 

Jim  Lawlng,  WlchlU  attorney  who  makes 
a  substantial  portion  of  his  living  from  auto 
Insurance  litigation,  says  that  many  lawyers 
wouldn't  oppose  the  no-fault  concept  up 
to  a  certain  benefit  celling  if  most  or  all 
pain  and  suffering  claims  were  allowed. 

Many  small  pain  and  suffering  claims  are 
very  much  worthy  of  consideration,  Lawlng 
says. 

Nader,  a  lawyer  himself,  also  disapproves  of 
Umltlng  certain  pain  and  suffering  claims 

An  iromc  turn  of  events  has  helped 
precipitate  the  crisis  of  insurance  availabil- 
ity. 

AN     tnxUSTJAI.     ICABKrr 

"The  Insmtmce  market  Is  unusual,  "  Sen. 
Philip  Hart,  D-Mlch.,  told  Congress  when  he 
Introduced  his  three  bills  for  auto  Insurance 
reform  In  September.  "Consumers  across  the 
nation — by  various  types  of  state  laws — are 
virtually  required  to  buy  auto  liability  In- 
surance. Tet,  after  guaranteeing  the  indus- 
try a  market,  we  have  allowed  It  to  refuse  to 
supply  the  product." 

Actually,  Insurance  companies  are  prone 
to  complain  about  the  state  controls  they 
now  have  to  endure. 

Ernest  Morrison,  head  of  Western  Plre  and 
Casualty's  automobile  Insurance  vmderwrlt- 
Ing  department,  feels  the  Industry  could  do 
a  better  job  if  it  were  left  alone  to  compete 
In  the  open  market  place  Uke  other  busi- 
nesses. 

■Practically  all  states  circumscribe  the  au- 
thority of  Insurance  companies  to  do  their 
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own  business,"  Morrison  said.  "In  many  ways, 
auto  insurance  companies  are  treated  like  a 
public  utility." 

But  to  many,  the  situation  In  California 
Illustrates  why  the  open  market  "California 
plan"  Is  not  a  good  Idea — either  for  the 
consuming  pubUc  or  the  Idea  of  free  enter- 
prise. 

Companies  In  California  and  several  other 
states  can  set  their  own  rates  without  prior 
approval  from  the  state  Insurance  commis- 
sion. They  claim  this  enables  the  pubUc  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  open  competition. 

BUT    IT    DOESN'T    WORK 

Testimony  to  the  Senate  antitrust  and 
monopoly  subcommittee  Indicates  otherwise, 
showing  that  the  top  five  insurers  in 
California  control  50  per  cent  of  the  mar- 
ket and  that  they're  making  a  lot  of  money 
doing  It. 

In  1967  and  1968.  the  lowest  annual  rate 
of  return  on  net  worth  was  9  per  cent  In 
1967  by  Farmers  Insurance  Exchange.  The 
highest  was  a  whopping  38  per  cent  by  AU- 
state.  also  In  1967.  In  California,  you  may 
be  in  good  hands  with  Allstate,  but  Allstate 
Is  also  In  good  hands  with  you. 

A  researcher  for  the  subcommittee  asks 
some  provocative  questions:  How  can  there 
be  a  purely  competitive  automobile  Insur- 
ance market  in  California  If  five  companies 
control  50  per  cent  of  that  market?  How  can 
the  high  profit  rates  of  the  five  leading  Cal- 
ifornia insurers  be  explained  if  there  is  such 
a  free  market? 

And  he  adds:  "If  the  California  Insurance 
market  Is  as  the  Insurance  Industry  assures 
us,  a  good  example  of  a  piu-e  competitive 
automobile  insurance  market,  then  the  cred- 
ibility of  the  Industry  Is  open  to  serious 
question." 

Legislators  In  Florida,  which  also  has  the 
California  plan,  seem  ready  to  dump  the  no- 
prlor-approval  system  because  of  high  rates 
and  consumer  dissatisfaction. 

Morrison,  however,  feels  that  insurance 
companies  have  been  the  scapegoats  for  the 
problems  of  auto  Insurance.  Too  many  peo- 
ple, he  said,  "mlsundstand  Insurance  com- 
panies and  think  (they)  are  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  public." 

"Insurance  companies  have  to  operate 
within  the  framework  of  the  regulatory  laws 
to  which  they  are  subject,"  Morrison  said. 
"If  all  the  auto  Insurance  companies  in  the 
U.S.  were  100  per  cent  In  favor  of  the  no- 
fault  system  they  couldnt  start  to  operate 
that  way  as  of  Jan.  1,  1971"  because  of 
existing  laws. 

Insurance  compcmles  make  mistakes  just 
like  everyone  else,  Morrison  said,  but  "too 
many  articles  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at 
automobile  insurance.  We're  just  people  .  .  ." 
The  Department  of  Transportation  has 
sympathy  for  the  viewpoint  expressed  by 
Morrison.  Its  study,  while  highly  critical  of 
the  current  state  of  affairs,  takes  pains  to 
point  out  that  it  Is  attacking  "the  system" 
and  not  the  Insurance  companies  themselves. 
Morrison  also  cites  a  point  that  Is  heard 
from  a  number  of  quarters:  A  state-by-state 
change  from  the  present  fault-Uablllty  sys- 
t«n  to  no-fault  would  present  grave  prob- 
lems. 

"It  would  be  as  cataclysmic  as  going  from 
monogamy  to  polygamy, "  Morrison  said.  "If 
It  goes  state  by  state.  It  is  terrible  to  con- 
template the  confusion  that  will  exist. 
There's  too  much  confusion  already." 

Describing  the  problems  of  such  a  change- 
over, Morrison  asked:  "What  problems 
would  you  have  If  we  suddenly  were  to 
change  from  right  hand  traffic  to  left  hand 
traffic  and  do  it  one  state  at  a  time." 

Morrison  Is  not  against  no-fault  Insurance; 
he's  just  "not  enthusiastic  because  It  pre- 
sents so  many  problems  in  the  changeover." 
However,  he  adds,  "there  Is  the  distinct 
possibility  that  first  party  UabUlty  (no-fault) 


would  be  more  to  the  complete  benefit  to 
the  purchaser  of  Insurance." 

Insurancemen,  at  least  on  their  own,  ap- 
parently, can  do  Uttle  about  the  system's 
problems. 

The  American  Insurance  Association,  whose 
members  write  something  over  30  per  cent  of 
the  auto  insurance  business,  has  proposed  a 
no-fault  plan  of  Its  own,  which  almost  com- 
pletely eliminates  the  UabUlty  system  and 
court  action. 

But  the  proposal  Is  opposed  by  a  majority 
of  the  Industry  and  coiildn't  possibly  be 
Implemented  without  state  or  federal  govern- 
ment action,  anyway. 

Dale  BUUngham,  claims  superlntendetnt 
for  Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Insurance,  Man- 
hattan, Kan,,  says,  "I  dont  think  Insuianoe 
companies  are  going  to  come  up  with  the 
solution  to  the  problem  they're  In — at 
least  In  time  to  tatte/MX  action  by  tbe 
states." 

BllUngham  says  that  Insurance  companies 
have  been  under  pressure  to  do  something 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  "I  can't  see  where 
there's  been  any  Improvement  ...  In  spite  of 
what  Insurance  companies  are  doing.  If 
they're  doing  a  dang  thing.  It's  not  helping." 
As  for  high  premium  costs,  BlUingham  adds, 
"I  dont  think  Insurance  companies  are  going 
to  stop  Inflation." 

BUUngham  Is  not  against  the  no-fault 
oonoept:  "I  can  see  no  grave  objections  to 
the  no-fault  plan,  provided  the  right  set  of 
rules  are  Included. 

Many  folks  who  agree,  that  auto  insur- 
ance has  manifold  problems  think,  Uke  the 
American  Bar  Association,  that  changes 
within  the  system  will  produce  the  needed  re- 
sults. 

TIMK    roa    FRESH    START 

The  New  York  State  Insurance  study  dis- 
agrees completely : 

"Further  attempts  to  modernize  the  fault 
Insurance  system  by  tinkering  with  It.  whUe 
leaving  its  essentials  Intact,  are  sure  to  be 
expensive  and  self-defeating.  The  operators 
of  the  present  system  woiUd  just  be  buying 
themselves  time  with  other  people's  money, 

"The  time  has  come  to  make  a  fresh  start, 
to  ask  ourselves  what  we  virant  an  automo- 
bUe accident  reparations  system  to  do,  and 
then  get  a  system  that  wUl  do  It." 

The  New  York  study  continues:  "We  do  not 
mean  strong  talk  Instead  of  action.  We  do 
not.  In  other  words,  mean  comparative  neg- 
ligence, small  claims  arbitration,  com- 
pulsory Insurance,  advance  payments,  pro- 
liferating studies,  overlaid  first-party  bene- 
fits or  more  judges,"  all  of  which  are  pro- 
posed by  the  ABA  and — or  the  American 
Trial  Lawyers  Association. 

"To  be  most  humane  and  fair,"  the  study 
says,  an  auto  Insurance  system  should : 

Compensate  all  victims. 

Pay  generous  benefits. 

Be  efficient. 

Have  low  premltuns. 

Internalize  accident  costs  to  activities 
causing  accidents. 

Pay  benefits  fast. 

Pay  benefits  periodically,  rather  than  in 
a  single  lump  sum. 

Be  reliable. 

Be  stable. 

Give  consumers  real  choice  and  Influence. 

Help  the  courts  and  other  related  Institu- 
tions work  well . 

Be  operated  by  private  enterprise. 

(The  DOT  also  agrees,  generally,  with  these 
goals.) 

18   NO-FAtTLT    THE    ANSWER? 

And  no-fault  Insurance  fUls  these  require- 
ments, the  study  indicates. 

Although  the  no-fault  concept  has  been 
assaUed  for  seeking  to  eliminate  or  cut  down 
severely  on  "pain  and  stifferlng"  claims,  the 
New  York  study  and  other  critics  feel  that 
pain  and  suffering  wotild  best  be  paid  by  a 
system   that   compensated    vlctlnu   qulcUy. 


fuUy  and  efficiently  for  all  their  out-of- 
pocket  losses,  rather  than  one  that  seems  to 
foster  many  specious  smaU  pain  and  siiffer- 
Ing  claims  but  pays  actual  expenses  so  poorly 
to  seriously  injured  persons,  who  sustain  the 
most  "pain  and  suffering." 

Time  seems  to  be  precious  for  the  in- 
dustry or  the  states  to  act  on  auto  Insiirance 
problems  with  either  fault  or  no-fatilt  re- 
form. 

One  of  the  present  system's  prime  critics. 
Dr.  Jeffrey  O'ConneU.  law  professor  at  the 
University  of  IlUnols,  says  "on  the  whole,  this 
reform  (no-fault)  can  be  accomplished  on 
the  state  level.  Given  the  number  of  prob- 
lems we've  transferred  to  Washington  ...  If 
we  can  accomplish  It  on  the  state  level,  we 
should.  But  If  states  continue  to  drag  their 
feet,  time  is  running  out  for  them  to  act." 

O'ConneU  predicts  that  "within  two  to  five 
years,  several  states,  and  i>erhaps  a  great 
many  states,  wlU  have  no-fault." 

WOUU>  BE  COKPULSOBT 

The  Illinois  professor's  vision  may  be  just 
about  right.  The  federal  government  gives 
every  appearance  It's  gearing  up  and  getting 
ready  to  act.  But  it  may  leave  considerable 
leeway,  as  Transportation  Secretary  John 
Volpe  has  hinted,  to  the  states. 

Proposals  from  DOT  wlU  complete  the  de- 
partment's two-year.  •2-mlUlon  study  and 
should  be  delivered  to  Congress  early  next 
year.  According  to  the  WaU  Street  Journal, 
the  meat  of  the  plan  already  is  in  the  White 
House. 

The  department's  reported  proposals  In- 
clude no-fault  replacing  liability  insurance, 
compulsory  Insurance  and  coordinating 
health  and  auto  Insurance  to  avoid  duplicate 
payments. 

Of  course,  already  In  the  Senate  are  three 
bills  for  auto  Insurance  reform  Introduced 
by  Michigan's  Hart. 

The  bills,  which  offer  firm  federal  require- 
ments, include  a  no-fault  plan,  compulsory 
insurance,  non-cancelable  Insiirance  for  all 
Ucensed  drivers  and  legalization  of  group 
auto  Insurance  In  the  36  or  so  states  where 
it  now  Is  banned. 

A  great  many  people  In  the  Insurance  In- 
dustry and  the  bar  fear  and  oppose  govern- 
ment action  like  the  DOT  and  Hart  pro- 
posals. But  such  opposition  is  by  no  means 
universal. 

Ernest  Morrison  says  he  woiUd  "welcome 
federal  regulation  of  the  Insurance  business — 
If  it  weren't  superimposed  on  state  controls." 
Morrison  believes  that  states  will  be  reluc- 
tant to  give  up  their  controls  over  Insurance 
and  that  additional  federal  laws  or  guide- 
lines would  bring  a  maze  of  controls  that 
would  greatly  hamper  the  Industry. 

The  greatest  fear  of  aU  Is  that  the  federal 
government  wlU  take  over  the  automobile 
Insurance  business,  or  at  least  set  premium 
rates  and  make  such  rigid  procedure  laws 
that  it  would  be,  In  effect,  running  the 
Industry. 

Everyone  Isnt  against  that,  either.  Ralph 
Nader  believes  that  fairly  soon  aU  insurance 
will  be  In  the  hands  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

it's  THE  ONXT  WAT 

"It's  the  only  way  to  do  It."  Nader  said. 
The  bigger  the  company,  the  better  it  can 
keep  premiums  down,  he  added,  and  there's 
nothing  bigger  than  the  federal  government. 

In  such  a  case,  Nader  said.  If  you  wanted 
more  Insurance  than  the  government  mini- 
mums,  you  could  buy  It  from  private  firms. 
But  it  wouldn't  operate  like  Medicare — the 
government  should  actuaUy  be  in  the  insur- 
ance business. 

So  something  is  going  to  happen.  How  soon 
Is  anyone's  guess. 

Tht  states,  which  seem  to  be  moving, 
probably  still  have  time  to  act  on  their  own, 
but  may  have  only  a  year  or  two  before 
some  kind  of  federal  regulation  or  guidelines 
take  effect.  StUl,  about  half,  and  perhaps 
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mor«  of  the  states  are  actively  studying  no- 
fault  or  Bome  other  Industry  reform. 

Federal  regulation  Ls  by  no  means  a  sure 
thing,  although,  in  the  long  run.  It  la  the 
favorite. 

Even  IX  Congress  buys  the  Department  of 
Transportation's  "guidelines"  (and  assum- 
ing they  include  a  form  of  no-Tault)  and 
gives  DOT  the  funds  to  Implement  them  In 
the  next  session,  state-by-state  changes  will 
take  several  years. 

The  Hart  bills  face  a  much  tougher  road, 
since  they  will  take  control  of  Insurance 
away  from  the  states,  where  It  has  been  since 
time  began.  Observers  feel  that  Sen.  Hart's 
proposals  may  get  tangled  up  with  debate 
about  federal  control  over  the  entire  Insur- 
ance Industry.  Such  a  debate  could  extend 
over  several  sessions. 

And,  again,  even  should  Congress  pass  the 
Hart  legislation  even  early  in  the  session, 
solving  of  the  complex  problems  surrounding 
the  changeover  probably  would  take  a  cou- 
ple of  years,  at  best. 

So  the  consumer  will  continue  to  fight 
high  premiums  and  more  cancellations  and 
Inequitable  payment  of  his  claims  for  the 
near  future. 

WHAT    TOU    SHOtTU)    DO 

What  can  you  do  about  It?  First,  if  you've 
got  Insurance  and  your  company  has  paid  a 
claim  to  you.  dont  switch  companies.  You 
could  get  canceled  by  the  second  firm,  even 
though  It  accepts  you  at  first. 

Second,  drive  safely — ^for  your  own  sake 
and  for  the  sake  of  your  Insurance  bills.  In 
these  trying  times,  a  wreck  and  a  moving 
violation  will  also  certainly  cause  your  in- 
surance to  be  cancelled  or  not  renewed.  Even 
one  of  either  could  do  it. 

And.  If  you're  shopping  around  for  In- 
surance, you  might  want  to  take  some  ad- 
vice from  Cons\uner  Rei>orts  magazine. 

In  a  survey  published  In  June,  the  maga- 
Blne  rated  the  services  produced  by  36  of 
the  largest  auto  Insurers  in  the  nation.  Basis 
of  the  ratings  was  handling  of  claims,  can- 
cellations and  non-renewals,  rates  and  rate 
increases. 

State  Farm  and  United  Services  Automo- 
bUe  Association,  the  first  and  16th  largest 
firms,  "stood  head  and  shoulders  above  the 
rest."  the  magazine  reported. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  bottom  of  the  heap 
were  two  companies  Judged  "distinctly  In- 
ferior to  the  rest"— Allstate,  the  nation's 
second  largest,  and  Home  Insurance  Oo.,  the 
14th  largest. 

WXm  A   LTl'l'IB 

Finally.  If  you  don't  like  the  way  things 
are,  raise  a  Uttle  hell.  Write  your  Insiirance 
company,  write  the  Kansas  Insurance  Com- 
mission, write  your  congressman,  write  the 
Department  of  Trsmsportatlon.  write  Sen. 
Hart's  antitrust  and  monopoly  subcommit- 
tee. 

Trite  as  it  sounds,  cons\unerlsm  Is  the 
name  of  the  game  these  days.  It  was  a  bunch 
of  aroused  consumers,  convinced  they  were 
being  taken  advantage  of  by  various  as- 
pects of  our  cranky  old  system  of  automobile 
Insurance  and  reparations,  that  heated  up 
the  current  controversy.  Only  a  ^gniflcant 
number  of  those  same  kind  of  consumers, 
determined  to  be  heard  and  Just  as  deter- 
mined that  things  will  be  made  right,  can 
bring  the  growing  turmoil  to  a  successful, 
and  relatively  happy,  conclusion. 

[From  the  New  Tork  Times,  Nov.  18,  1970J 
Bttbger  Sucgmts  Judicial  Changes 
(By  Fred  P.  Graham) 
Washington,  Nov.  14. — Chief  Justice  War- 
ren K.  Burger  warned  today  that  the  Ameri- 
can judicial  system  would  be  in  chaos  in  30 
years  unless  some  fundamental  change*  were 
made  In  It. 
Chief  Justice  Burger  noted  that  the  basic 


methods  of  Justice  had  changed  little  in  the 
183  years  since  the  Constitution  was  drafted, 
while  population  growth  and  new  technology 
had  multiplied  the  burdens  on  It.  He  warned 
that,  in  the  next  30  years,  the  technological 
changes  would  accelerate  and  the  population 
would  Increase  ftrom  306  million  to  326 
million. 

Unless  some  changes  are  made,  he  said, 
"we  will  experience  chaos  in  the  courts  with 
enormous  and  adverse  Impact  on  private 
civil  rights  and  on  law  enforcement  and  the 
security  of  persons  and  homes  and  property." 

FAVORS   rtntOPEAN    METHODS 

The  Chief  Justice  has  been  a  student  and 
admirer  of  European  courts  and  penology  for 
many  years.  When  he  was  a  lower  court 
Judge,  he  advocated  the  streamlining  of  Ju- 
dicial procedures  in  the  United  SUtes  by 
copying  the  European  use  of  nonjury  trials 
and  the  de-emphasis  of  the  cooabatlve  as- 
pects of  trials. 

Although  he  was  more  specific  In  the  ideas 
that  he  offered  today  than  he  had  been  in  the 
past,  Mr.  Burger  emphasized  that  he  was  not 
proposing  specific  changes  but  was  suggest- 
ing some  possible  approaches. 

The  Chief  Justice,  who  as  a  lower  court 
Judge  was  a  frequent  critic  of  the  Warren 
court's  liberal  criminal  doctrines,  made  the 
statements  in  a  speech  he  had  prepared  for 
delivery  tonight  at  a  testimonial  dinner  in 
Philadelphia  for  a  state  Judge  who  was  an 
outepoken  critic  of  the  same  decisions.  The 
text  was  made  available  here. 

The  dinner  was  held  at  the  Bellevue- 
Stratford  Hotel  for  John  C.  Bell  Jr.,  the  78- 
year-old  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Referring  to  the  overburdened  Federal 
couru,  Mr.  Burger  suggested  three  changes 
to  lighten  the  load. 

AUTO  WRECK  CASES 

He  said  that  automobile  accident  and  per- 
sonal injury  cases,  which  now  make  up  the 
largest  category  of  civil  cases,  might  be  en- 
tirely eliminated  At  present,  any  accident 
involving  residents  of  two  or  more  states 
and  a  claim  of  more  than  $10,000  In  damages 
can  be  brought  in  Federal  District  Court. 

Chief  Justice  Burger  said  that  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  would  probably  have 
excluded  car  wreck  litigation  from  the  cate- 
gory If  they  could  have  foreseen  the  burden 
that  It  would  place  on  the  Federal  courts. 

His  second  suggestion  was  that  Jury  trials 
could  be  eliminated  and  replaced  with  trial 
by  Judges  in  automobile  accident  cases,  and 
perhaps  in  other  types  of  civil  trials.  If  not. 
he  said.  Juries  of  less  than  12  members  might 
be  used. 

Mr.  Burger  added  that  be  did  not  believe 
in  doing  away  with  the  Jury  trial  system  In 
criminal  cases.  i 

Am   FOR  SPECIALIS'B 

Finally,  he  noted  that  In  England  such 
time-consuming  and  complex  jaees  as  patent, 
antitrust  and  business  regulation  matters 
were  tried  before  a  Judge  sitting  with  two 
economists  or  other  specialists,  who  help 
him  decide  economic  issues.  The  Chief  Jus- 
tice said  that  simplified  trials  and  suggested 
that  It  might  make  United  States  courts 
more  efficient. 

Some  of  Mr.  Burger's  suggestions  could 
raise  constitutional  problems.  The  Seventh 
Amendment,  for  Instance,  preserves  the  right 
of  trial  by  Jury  In  any  dvll  suit  baaed  on 
the  principles  of  English  common  law  and 
involving  more  than  $20.  But  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  last  spring  that  Juries  In  crim- 
inal cases  can  be  composed  of  leas  than  12 
members.  Within  the  next  few  months  the 
high  court  will  decide  If  the  decision  must 
be  unanimous. 

When  Earl  Warren  was  Chief  Jioatlce  of 
the  United  states.  Judge  Bell  made  several 
highly  publicized  speeches  that  were  critical 
of  the  Supreme  Court's  criminal  decUlons. 
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[From  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  Nov    25 
1970) 
AtJTOs  Said  To  Increase  Litioation 
Minneapolis,   Minn.,   Nov.  14.— The  auto- 
mobile  Is  the  greatest  single  cause  for  the 
dramatic  Increase  in  civil   litigation  In  our 
courts,  the  National  Conference  on  Automo- 
bile   Insurance    Reform    was    told    Mondav 
night.  ■' 

Alfred  P.  Murrah,  director  of  the  federal 
Judicial  sector  gave  the  keynote  address  to 
120  Insurance  executives,  educators  and  at- 
torneys attending  the  two-day  conference 
sponsored  by  the  University  of  Minnesota 
and  the  Consumers  Union. 

COMPREHENSIVE   BTUUT 

According  to  Judge  Murrah.  the  federal 
Judicial  center  and  the  secretary  of  trans- 
portation have  conducted  "a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  automobile  Insurance  system." 

"More  than  60  per  cent  of  the  motor 
vehicle  accident  claims  filed  in  court  took 
more  than  10  months  to  become  formal  legal 
cases  and  more  than  14  months  thereafter  to 
terminate."  Judge  Murrah  said. 

"From  filing  to  termination  the  majority 
of  cases  required  more  than  two  years  to  be 
resolved."  he  said.  "Of  all  cases  filed.  87 
per  cent  terminated  before  trial,  and  only 
7  per  cent  reached  final  verdict  and  Judg- 
ment." 

Earlier  in  the  day,  a  proponent  of  no- 
fault  Insurance  likened  the  current  auto- 
mobUe  Insurance  system  to  the  Vietnam 
war. 

Jeffrey  O'Connell,  law  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  niinots  and  co-author  of  the  Kee- 
ton-O'Oonnell  no-fault  Insurance  plan,  said 
that  both  the  war  and  the  Insurance  sys- 
tem "we  have  heard,  from  men  of  good  will, 
tired  and  moralistic  cUches,  defended  the 
indefensible. 

"In  both  cases,  men  of  good  will  have  been 
blinded  to  the  excesses  of  the  situation  by 
their  own  contributions  to  and  their  invest- 
ment in  the  status  quo. 

"disastrous"  actiyitt 
"In  both  cases,  there  has  been  an  inability 
by  those  involved  to  see  how  disastrous  on  the 
whole  their  activity  has  been  for  the  very 
people  they  are  supposed  to  be  helping." 
Mr.  O'Connell  said  that  68  cents  of  the 
auto  Insurance  premium  dollar  goes  for  In- 
surance company  overhead,  lawyer  and  court 
costs.  Only  14.6  cents  goes  for  costs  of  In- 
juries and  waste  losses. 

"We  have  devised  almost  the  worst  system 
Imaginable."  he  said,  "a  system  that  Is  cruel, 
corrupt,  self  righteous  and  wasteful  while  It 
goes  about  the  business  of  falling." 

Under  his  no-fault  plan.  Mr.  O'Connell 
said,  the  consumer  Is  saying  "you  Insure 
yourself;  I'll  Insure  myself,  and  let's  wave 
that  suit  In  which  only  lawyers  and  Insur- 
ance companies  benefit." 

Defending  the  current  system  with  some 
reforms,  John  J.  Klrcber.  associate  research 
director  of  the  Defense  Research  Institute, 
likened  no-fault  insurance  advocates  to  "the 
voices  that  are  crying  for  reform  or  abolition 
of  other  Institutions  In  this  country." 

Mr.  Elircher  said  that  increases  in  Insur- 
ance rates  were  not  caused  by  the  Insurance 
system  but  by  Inflation  and  rising  accident 
toUs. 

"abtificial"  reduction 
"Any  plan  for  change  which  seeks  to  lower 
costs  by  merely  redistributing  benefits  and 
which  does  not  take  these  two  factors  Into 
consideration,  will  produce  only  artificial  cost 
reductions  which  will  be  dlsappated  as  infla- 
tion and  accidents  continue." 

Willard  H.  Pedrlck.  dean  of  the  OoUege  of 
Law  at  Arizona  State  University,  outlined 
the  alternative  systems  of  no-fault  auto  In- 
surance which  have  been  proposed. 

He  termed  the  Keeton-O'Connell  plan  "ex- 
tremely modest"  and  the  more  Inclusive  no- 
fault  plan  by  the  American  Insurance  Asso- 
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elation  as  a  "good  middle  of  the  road  ap- 
proach." 

Mr.  Pedrlck  cited  the  social  insurance  ap- 
proach in  New  Zealand  which  Includes  auto 
injuries  In  a  national  health  Insurance  plan 
with  compensation  for  Injuries  from  acci- 
dents as  well  as  illness. 

In  New  Zealand,  "in  the  absence  of  per- 
sonal liability  and  with  the  disappearance  of 
any  element  of  voluntary  contribution,  there 
can  be  no  place  for  the  Insurance  com- 
panies," he  said. 


(From  the  New  Tork  Times,  Nov.   16,  1970] 

No-Pault    Auto    Insurance    Is    Stalled    in 

Legislatures 

(By  Wayne  King) 

An  automobile  Insurance  reform  plan  that 
backers  had  hoped  would  eliminate  long 
court  fights  and  give  motorists  a  greater 
return  for  their  Insurance  dollar  has  run  into 
a  stone  wall  in  state  legislatures  across  the 
country. 

The  plan,  called  "no-fault"  Insurance, 
would  provide  that  companies  promptly  pay 
their  clients'  claims  for  actual  losses — medi- 
cal bills,  lost  wages,  etc. — regardless  of  who 
was  at  fault  in  an  accident. 

In  state  after  state,  the  plan  has  been  de- 
feated or  bottled  up  in  committees,  often 
through  the  efforts  of  powerful  lobbies  of 
lawyers'  groups  and  Insurance  companies, 
both  of  which  are  heavily  represented  among 
members  of  state  legislatures. 

Out  of  13  states  in  which  no-fault  bills 
have  been  Introduced,  only  one.  Massachu- 
setts, has  adopted  the  plan.  And  even  there, 
some  Insurance  companies  threatened  to  quit 
writing  auto  policies  In  the  state,  primarily 
because  of  a  mandatory  15  per  cent  premium 
reduction  that  was  tacked  onto  the  meas- 
ure. 

The  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court  last 
week  struck  down  the  premium-reduction 
clause  as  unconstitutional. 

administration   backs   retosm 

The  failure  of  no-fault  insurance  plans 
in  state  legislatures  Is  particularly  disturb- 
ing to  backers  because  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration has  made  it  clear  that  it  favors  action 
on  auto  Insurance  reform  at  the  state  level. 
The  present  system  has  been  drawing  crit- 
icism for  several  years  for  soaring  rates  and 
long  delays  and  for  the  small  percentage  of 
premiums  returned  to  injured  motorists  In 
compensation  for  losses. 

Transportation  Secretary  John  A.  Volpe 
has  said  the  Administration  will  not  propose 
Federal  regulation  of  the  Insurance  Industry, 
and  that  "in  the  long  run,  reform  offers  its 
best  opportunities  at  the  state  level." 

Administration  reluctance  to  tamper  with 
the  auto  Insurance  Industry  was  welcomed 
by  supporters  of  the  present  system,  who 
argue  that  determining  who  should  pay  for 
accident  losses  cannot  be  morally  separated 
from  deciding  who  was  at  fault  In  the  ac- 
cident. 

The  no-fault  concept,  first  suggested  in 
a  1932  study  at  Columbia  University,  was 
given  little  serious  consideration  until  1965 
when  two  professors  of  law.  Robert  E.  Keeton 
of  Harvard  University  and  Jeffrey  O'Connel 
of  the  University  of  Illinois,  advocated  It  In 
a  book  called  "After  Cars  Crash  .  .  .  the 
Need  for  Legal  and  Insurance  Reform." 

■nie  book's  recommendations,  given  Im- 
petus by  consumer  criticism  of  the  existing 
automobile  Insurance  situation,  helped  to 
spur  studies  and  legislative  proposals  In  a 
number  of  states. 

LEGAL    process    IS    LONG 

Supporters  of  auto  Insurance  reform  at  the 
state  and  Federal  levels  argue  that  putting 
auto  Insurance  on  a  no-fault  basis,  similar 
to  Are  or  other  forms  of  actual  loss  Insur- 
ance, would  eliminate  the  need  to  prove  that 
someone  was  at  fault  in  an  accident  before 
»ny  claims  are  peid,  a  process  that  Ukes  as 
long  as  five  years  In  court  In  areas  like  New 


York  and  Chicago  and  averages  16  months 
nationally. 

Critics  of  the  present  system  point  out 
that  If  both  parties  to  an  accident  are  at 
fault,  usually  neither  insurance  company 
can  be  required  to  pay.  In  other  cases,  seri- 
ously Injured  persons  often  settle  out  of 
court  for  far  less  than  their  actual  loss  simply 
because  they  cannot  afford  to  wait  for  a  court 
settlement. 

Supporters  of  the  no-fault  concept  say  It 
would  eliminate  this  problem  and  also  re- 
duce the  portion  of  the  premium  dollar  that 
goes  to  lawyers  and  claims  Investigators — an 
average  of  23  cents  in  a  New  York  study. 

That  same  study,  according  to  the  Amer- 
ican Insurance  Association,  which  supports 
the  no-fault  plan,  showed  that  33  cents  went 
for  Insurance  company  overhead — commis- 
sions, processing  claims,  sales  costs,  etc. — 
and  that  21>,i  cents  went  for  intangible  "pain 
and  suffering"  awards. 

Moreover,  the  association  said,  auto  insur- 
ance paid  back  only  about  a  fifth  of  the  $5.1- 
bllUon  compensable  losses  from  deaths  and 
serious  injuries  caused  by  accidents  In  1967, 
and  those  most  seriously  hurt,  with  losses 
over  $25,000,  recovered  only  about  a  quarter 
of  their  losses. 

14.5    CENTS   ON   THE    DOLLAR 

Overall,  discounting  losses  covered  by  Blue 
Cross  or  other  Insurance,  only  U'/j  cents  out 
of  every  premium  dollar  went  to  pay  for  un- 
compensated economic  loss. 

Two  other  major  auto  insurance  associa- 
tions, the  American  Mutual  Insurance 
Alliance  and  the  National  Association  of  In- 
dependent lastirers,  whose  member  com- 
panies write  60%  to  70%  of  the  auto  insur- 
ance in  the  United  States,  oppose  the  plan, 
arguing  that  the  no-fault  system  would  en- 
courage carelessness  by  failing  to  penalize 
drivers  who  are  at  fault  and  also  that  there 
are  no  guarantees  that  the  new  system  would 
be  more  efficient. 

These  arugments  appear  to  have  largely 
prevailed  in  the  state  legislatures. 

Much  of  the  opposition  the  measures  have 
encountered  comes  from  lawyers,  who  could 
lose  substantial  sums  in  fees  growing  out  of 
auto  accident  cases. 

A  study  for  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion reportedly  showed  that  in  1968,  parties 
to  auto  accident  litigation  paid  legal  fees 
totaling  $300-mlllion.  one-fifth  of  the  total 
Income  of  the  legal  profession  that  year. 

In  Illinois,  in  a  typical  situation,  no-fault 
bills  were  Introduced  twice,  once  in  1967  and 
again  last  year.  In  both  Instences,  opposition 
from  Instu-ance  companies  and  the  legal  pro- 
fession was  intense,  and  the  measures  died  In 
the  House  Insurance  Committee. 

Twenty-four  of  the  177  Illinois  House 
members  list  their  principal  occupations  as 
Insurance,  as  do  10  members  of  the  58-mem- 
ber  senate.  The  other  dominant  profession  in 
the  General  Assembly  is  the  practice  of  law. 
Representative  Anthony  Scarlano,  a  re- 
form-oriented Democrat  who  introduced  the 
no-fault  bill  both  times,  said  he  had  now 
given  up. 

"As  long  as  you  have  a  state-house,  full  of 
lawyers  and  Insurance  men  you  are  not  going 
to  have  no-fault  insurance  In  this  state,  and 
that's  as  certain  as  the  next  accident,"  be 
said. 

In  Michigan,  where  a  no-fault  proposal  Is 
pending  but  given  no  chance  of  passage, 
legislative  leaders  say  a  major  factor  Is  that 
too  little  Is  known  about  how  the  system 
would  actually  operate  in  practice.  Both  trial 
lawyers  and  defense  lawyers  groups  and  the 
state's  biggest  casualty  insurers  have  opposed 
the  no-fault  concept  in  principle,  but  it  Is 
l>elleved  that  a  modified  proposal  thought  to 
be  less  offensive  to  lawyers  might  have  a 
chance  next  year. 

the  REVISED  plan 

That  plan  would  require  all  Insurers  to 
pay  medical  costs  and  lost  earnings  as  a  first- 
step,  and  provide  a  basic  formula  for  adjust- 


ing "pain  and  suffering"  payments.  Lawyers 
would  still  be  able  to  collect  up  to  25  per  cent 
of  the  settlement,  although  a  mechanism 
would  be  provided  to  speed  up  court  action 
or  bring  about  arbitration. 

Another  typical  case  Is  in  California,  where 
the  State  Senate  called  for  a  study  of  a  no- 
fault  system  for  the  first  time  In  1965.  In- 
surance company  lobbyists  successfully  ar- 
gued against  any  legislation  during  the  en- 
suing 15  months  on  the  ground  that  a  study 
was  in  progress.  The  report  was  made  In  1967 
and  it  in  turn  called  for  further  study,  while 
insurance  lobbies  again  argued  successfully 
against  action  on  any  of  several  proposals 
that  had  been  Introduced,  until  the  study 
was  completed. 

That  study,  conducted  by  the  Governors 
Automobile  Accident  Study  Commission  has 
Just  been  completed  and  a  report  is  expected 
to  be  issued  next  month  with  some  legisla- 
tive action  expected  next  year.  Chances  for 
a  pure  no-fault  plan,  however,  are  regarded 
as  slim. 

The  state  bar  of  California  has  taken  no 
official  stand  but  Morton  Friedman,  president 
of  the  Sacramento  Trial  Lawyers  Association, 
has  said  the  no-fault  proposal  may  unconsti- 
tutionally deny  due  process.  "Every  party  has 
the  right  to  trial  by  jury,"  he  said,  "and 
this  legislation  appears  to  limit  that  right." 
NO  chance  roB  passage 

In  Pennsylvania,  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  that  would  allow  no-fault  insur- 
ance is  given  no  chance  of  being  reported  oitt 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  which  Is 
composed  of  22  lawyers  and  one  insurance 
man,  where  it  has  been  locked  up  since 
AprU  29. 

State  Senator  John  T.  Van  Sant.  who  la 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Insurance  Commit- 
tee and  the  majority  whip,  said.  "Most  of 
the  mall  I've  received  against  It  has  been 
from  the  American  Trial  Lawyers  Associa- 
tion." 

In  New  York,  despite  strong  support  by 
Governor  Rockefeller,  a  no-fault  bill  intro- 
duced In  the  Legislature  In  the  last  session 
was  rejected  by  the  Republican-controlled 
Assembly  Committee.  The  New  York  State 
Bar  Association  was  unalterably  ^posed  to 
the  bill,  describing  projected  premium  sav- 
ings as  "uncertain  and  Illusory." 

A  compromise  blU  was  reportedly  being 
discussed,  which  would  embody  features  of 
the  no-fault  system  and  the  present  one. 
It  would  provide  for  payment  by  the  vic- 
tim's Insurance  company  of  actual  losses, 
but  would  aUow  for  suits  for  "pain  and  suf- 
fering" with  a  deductible  clause  of  possibly 
$600.  This  proposal  was  thought  to  be  more 
acceptable  to  lawyers. 

In  New  Jersey,  Gov.  William  T.  Cahlll  or- 
dered a  legislative  inquiry  Into  the  auto  in- 
surance industry  and  the  no-fault  concept 
In  March,  but  has  made  it  clear  that  he  does 
not  think  the  no-fault  concept  will  work, 
and  that  it  will  lead  to  higher  rates. 

His  insurance  commissioner,  Robert  Clif- 
ford, a  former  trial  lawyer  who  has  handled 
a  number  of  auto  accident  cases,  also  does 
not  favor  the  proposal.  A  bill  Introduced  In 
1967  primarily  to  allow  for  a  study,  ulti- 
mately died.  More  than  half  of  New  Jersey's 
legislators  are  lawyers. 

In  Florida.  Representative  W.  H.  Reedy, 
a  Democrat,  first  proposed  no-fault  Insurance 
In  1966  and  has  introduced  bills  twice  since 
then,   most   recently  last   year. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Jan  14 
1971] 

The  Iceman  Cameth — Mant  Schools  Closed, 
Commuters  Stranded,  Fender  Benders 
Abound;  More  Freezing  Rain  Is  Due 
Fridat 

Washington  area  residents,  who  got  up  this 
morning  to  ley  windshields  and  glassy  side- 
walks, may  be  In  for  more  Ice  tomorrow 
night,  forecasters  said  today. 

After   a   night  of  sleet,   which   turned   to 
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freezing  rain,  temperatures  crept  above  frees- 
Ing  In  tnoet  locations  by  dawn  and  were  ex- 
pected to  stay  In  the  40"s  today 

But  the  damage  bad  been  done:  police 
reported  hundreda  of  minor  car  accidents  and 
schools  In  many  localities  were  closed  for  the 
day  or  opened  more  than  an  hour  late. 
Absenteeism  at  government  and  private  of- 
flces  was  expected  to  be  high  as  suburban 
drivers  were  Iced  In  their  driveways  or  were 
reluctant  to  negotiate  glazed  side  streets, 

Moet  main  highways  were  in  good  condition 
as  DC.  Maryland  and  Virginia  highway 
crews  sanded  and  salted  thru  the  night.  They 
may  have  the  same  Job  tomorrow  night,  tho. 
as  the  weather  bureau  said  a  complex  storm 
system  could  drop  freezing  rain,  snow  or  rain. 
Last  night  a  Fairfax  police  official  said. 
"The  roads  are  very,  very  hazardous  and 
we've  had  six  to  eight  accidents  an  hour 
when  we  usually  have  two." 

A  young  woman  driving  on  Shirley  Highway 
near  the  Beltway  could  testify  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  roads.  She  was  driving  at  a 
moderate  35  mph.  but  still  was  unable  to  stop 
when  the  car  In  front  of  her  slowed.  "I  hit 
him  and  then  someone  behind  bU  me.  We 
pulled  over  to  the  side  and  while  we  were 
exchanging  licenses  and  so-on  six  cars  piled 
up  In  the  road  right  In  front  of  us,"  she  said. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  police  officials 
said  they  were  surprised  how  few  accidents 
they  had  In  their  areas  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia  (D.C.  main  streets  stayed  In  good 
shape)    even  with  the  blanket  of  ice. 

In  the  District,  police  said  sidewalks  were 
In  much  worse  shape  than  moat  roads. 

In  Nevada,  Oov.  Mike  O'Callaghan.  had  to 
be  rescued  from  his  snowbound  Carson  City 
mansion,  yesterday,  as  the  worst  snowstorm 
In  19  years  smothered  parts  of  two  states. 

Traffic  accidents  were  legion  in  the  Mldweet 
and  east  as  a  glass  of  freezing  drizzle  and 
sleet  combined  with  fog.  Bitter  cold  graaped 
the  Northeast. 

Truckee.  Calif.,  In  the  high  Sierra,  had  98 
Inches  of  snow  on  the  ground,  including  two 
feet  from  the  current  storm.  The  total  snow- 
fall was  the  most  since  the  winter  of  1961-52. 
when  the  city  had  200  Inches  of  snow. 

Air  traffic  also  was  snarled.  American  Air- 
lines canceled  all  flights  Into  Chicago's 
O'Hare  International  Airport  between  4  p.m. 
and  midnight.  Other  airlines  reported  delays 
and  cancellations  because  of  bad  weather 
at  other  Midwest  airports. 

IProm  The  Richmond  News  Leader,  Jan.  21, 

1971) 

iNSTTazas'   Sqitbzx   at   Va.   Said    DsuBxaATx 

(By  Tyler  WhlUey) 

Casualty  Insiu-ance  companies  are  delib- 
erately restricting  their  underwriting  prac- 
tices In  Virginia  to  force  higher  Inaxirance 
rates,  a  Richmond  accountant  charged  here 
today 

At  a  General  Assembly  bearing  Into  the 
tightening  Insurance  market  In  the  state, 
T.  Grayson  Maddrea  Jr.  suggested  that  the 
Insurance  Arms  may  be  trying  to  "black - 
mall"  the  General  Assembly  into  passing 
laws  beneficial  to  the  companies. 

"If  they  close  the  market,  there  Is  no  law 
on  the  books  to  make  the  State  Corporation 
Commission  do  a  damn  thing  about  it."  Mad- 
drea added. 

The  accountant  has  been  a  frequent 
spokesman  at  insurance  rate  hearings  in  Vir- 
ginia and  other  states. 

The  hearing  was  called  by  Rlchmond- 
Henrloo  County  Del  Edward  B.  Lane,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Corpora- 
tions and  Banking. 

Lane  said  the  tightening  insurance  market 
warrants  discussion  during  the  special  ses- 
sion of  the  Assembly,  although  he  was  not 
suggesting  that  new  legislation  be  intro- 
duced during  the  session. 

The  House  committee  heard  a  piea  by 
Oeorge  D.  Grifflth  Jr .  president  of  the  Vir- 


ginia Association  of  Insurance  Agents,  f., 
new  laws  permitting  insurance  companies  to 
put  deelred  rate  Increases  into  effect  imme- 
diately subject  to  review  by  the  8CC. 

This  open  competition  plan  was  pushed 
by  the  agenU'  association  at  last  year's  Gen- 
eral Assembly  but  was  rejected. 

OrUBth,  a  South  Hill  Insiirance  agent,  said 
such  companies  as  Maryland  Casualty  Co., 
Aetna  Casualty  and  Insxirance.  Peerless  In- 
surance. Kemper  Instirance  Group.  Conti- 
nental Insurance  Co.  «md  Great  American 
Instirance  are  not  writing  new  auto  Insur- 
ance In  the  state. 

He  said  Travelers  Insurance  Co  .  Hartford 
Plre  Insurance  Co  ,  Insurance  Co.  of  North 
America,  Aetna,  Royal  Globe.  Continental. 
U.S.  Fidelity  &  Guarantee  and  Fireman's 
Fund  are  restricting  the  market. 

Griffith  told  the  committee  that  motorists 
are  being  forced  Into  substandard  or  as- 
signed risk  Insurance  plans,  which  charge 
premiums  as  much  as  79  per  cent  higher. 

Last  year,  the  nimtber  of  new  policies  writ- 
ten under  tbe  assigned  risk  plan  increased 
64  per  cent  to  126.185  from  81.406  tbe  year 
before,  he  said. 

Grifflth  said  the  problem  is  not  confined 
to  auto  insurance.  In  southwest  Virginia,  he 
said,  no  company  will  issue  a  fire  Insurance 
policy  on  dwellings  valued  under  M.OOO. 

In  northern  Virginia  many  companies  will 
not  Insure  dwelling  risks  valued  above 
$50,000  because  they  are  prime  targets  for 
burlgary.  he  said. 

State  Insurance  commissioner  Everette 
Francis  defended  Virginia's  existing  regula- 
tory and  rate-making  system  and  said  "it 
will  work  If  companies,  rating  bureaus  and 
agenu  want  it  to  work. " 

Pressed  on  this,  Francis  said  the  companies 
probably  are  at  fault,  although  he  did  not 
mean   to  Indict  the  insurance  industry. 

The  problem  of  restrictive  Insurance  is  a 
complex  one  that  should  be  studied  by  a 
VALC  committee,  as  suggested  by  two  state 
officials  to  Gov.  Holton,  Francis  said. 

Such  problems  beyond  the  control  of  the 
Insurance  industry  as  riots,  inflation.  In- 
creased accidents,  rising  crime  and  the  de- 
cline m  the  securities  market  are  to  blame, 
he  said. 

Maddrea  said  he  could  not  say  whether  a 
conspiracy  existed  among  Insurance  com- 
panies to  adopt  restrictive  underwriting 
policies  In  order  to  bring  about  open  com- 
petition. 

He  also  said  he  did  not  think  existing 
Insurance  rates  are  too  low. 

"If  the  rates  are  too  low.  why  don't  in- 
surance companies  come  in  and  ask  for 
another  increase?"  he  asked.  No  rate  Increases 
are  pending  but  several  reportedly  are  being 
prepared. 

Rather  than  being  forced  into  permitting 
open  competition  so  instirance  companies 
will  continue  to  write  insurance  in  the  state, 
Maddrea  said,  the  General  Assembly  should 
authorize  the  3CC  to  set  up  a  state  pool  to 
furnish  coverage  when  an  emergency  is 
certlfled. 

Maddrea  said  he  had  no  objection  to  an 
open  competition  plan:  but  If  it  Is  adopted, 
the  SCO's  insurance  staff  should  be  beefed 
up  and  the  number  of  corporation  commis- 
sioners Increased  from  three  to  five. 

I  From  the  Rlebmond  Tlmee-Olsptach 

Jan.  22,  1971] 
Atrro  iNSTrsANCB  Ills  Aoxd  at  Hzaein o 
A  Virginia  leglslaUve  committee  tried  to 
diagnose  the  Ills  of  a  sick  automobUe  in- 
surmnoe  Industry  in  Virginia  yecterday.  Ftor 
some     three     hours.     Insurance     spokesmen 
tried  to  pinpoint  for  the  House  Corporation 
Insurance  and  Banking  Ccramlttee  the  fac- 
tors   contributing    to    the    state's    critically 
tight  Insurance  market. 

Some  tried  to  lay  the  blame  on  Virginia's 
regulatory  methods.  Others  said  low  premium 
rates  In  the  state  were  driving  companlee  out 
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the  Virginia  market.  And  a  few  cast  the 
companies  themselves  In  the  'bad  «iv" 
role.  "  ' 

The  Impact  of  the  problem  was  explained 
by  Oeorge  D.  Grifflth.  Jr  ,  president  of  the 
Virgima  Association  of  Insxiranoe  Agents,  who 
said,  "We're  fighting  for  our  livelihoods- 
He  said  that  over  the  past  year  or  so  many 
Insurance  companies  had  made  underwriting 
requirements  so  stringent  that  agents  were 
finding  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  market 
policies. 

"The  result  Is  that  thousands  of  citizens 
cannot  buy  msuranoe  to  protect  tbem,  and 
we  agents  have  no  product  to  sell,  [and] 
thus  can  no  longer  remain  in  business " 
Griffith  said. 

In  addition  to  higher  imderwrltlng  re- 
quirements, he  added,  many  companies  were 
simply  withdrawing  from  the  Virginia 
market. 

Griffith  was  one  who  placed  the  major 
blame  with  Virginia's  regulatory  methods, 
whereby  rate  Increase  requests  are  filed  and 
must  gain  approval  of  the  SUte  Corporation 
Commission  before  they  can  be  put  into 
effect. 

As  an  alternative,  he  said  his  organization 
endorsed  the  "open  competition"  method 
used  In  23  other  states,  under  which  rates 
are  filed  and  put  Into  effect  Inunedlately.  to 
be  altered  or  rescinded  at  a  later  date  If  the 
sec  finds  them  excessive  or  discriminatory. 
Another  agents'  representative.  Sydney 
Rosenbaum.  president  of  the  Virginia  As- 
sociation of  Mutual  Insurance  Agents, 
pleaded  with  the  committee  not  to  "make  the 
insurance  companies  the  whipping  boys." 

Disclaiming  any  endorsement  of  the  "open 
compeUtlon"  method  of  esubllshlng  rates, 
he  said  the  whole  piroblem  boiled  down  to 
the  "continued  Inadequacy  of  rates  over  the 
past  10  years." 

Leading  the  attack  on  the  companies  was 
T.  Grayson  Maddrea,  a  Richmond  account- 
ant, who  disputed  claims  that  the  companies 
weren't  making  sufficient  profit  and  sug- 
gested they  be  legally  held  to  a  certain  maxi- 
mum profit  much  like  the  utilities. 

"These  companies,  especially  those  selling 
automobile  insurance,  have  been  grantd  90 
per  cent  or  more  of  the  rates  they've  asked 
for  in  Virginia  since  1948."  Maddrea  said, 
"and  they  have  asked  for  rate  Increases  every 
year  or  two." 

Everett  Francis,  Virginia's  Insurance  com- 
missioner, tried  to  walk  a  middle  Une  in  the 
discussion  but  close  questioning  by  commit- 
tee members  drew  from  him  the  comment 
that  the  "present  f regulatory)  system  will 
work  if  the  companies  and  rating  bureaus 
^^ant  It  to  work  " 

He  also  said  that,  In  his  view,  the  current 
Industry  rates  "are  not  necessarily  too  low." 

(Prom  the  National  Underwriter.  Feb.  6.  19711 

N.T.  Dkpt    Scxs  Poob  FoTrrax  Pot  Fzlx-TTss 

Rating 

(By  Gaet&no  Staffa) 

"The  New  York  open  competition  rating 
law  comes  up  for  re-consideration  in  1973, 
and  we  are  not  as  confident  of  Its  successful 
future  as  we  were  a  year  ago." 

This  appraisal  of  the  rating  law's  perform- 
ance during  the  past  year  was  offered  by  Mal- 
colm McKay,  deputy  superintendent  and 
head  of  the  property  complaint  bureau  of  the 
New  York  insurance  department,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  New  York  chapter  of  CPCU. 

"Generally,  the  downstate  market  has 
never  been  tighter,"  B«r.  McKay  said.  "The 
law  has  only  been  In  effect  for  a  year,  and  we 
had  hoped  we  could  wait  for  at  least  two 
years  before  evaluating  Its  effectiveness.  But 
U  looks  like  we  are  not  going  to  be  given  the 
chance  " 

Mr  McKay  also  said  that  the  department 
plans  punitive  action  against  some  property- 
liability  Insurers  because  of  their  claims 
setUement  pracUces.  "Tbe  new  section  of  law 
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40d  permits  the  department  to  take  action 
against  those  companies  that  refnse  to  pay 
claims  or  that  make  difficult  the  payment 
of  claims.  The  department  has  been  build- 
ing files  on  several  companies'  claims  experi- 
ence since  Sept.  1,  1970,  and  we  expect  action 
will  be  taken  soon." 

The  theory  behind  the  t^en  competition 
rating  law,  Mr.  UcKaj  said.  Is  that  given 
a  large  number  of  Insurers  with  no  one  com- 
pany dominating,  and  where  there  is  ease  of 
entry  Into  the  market,  regulation  of  rates 
makes  no  sense.  Such  regulation  only  pro- 
tects the  weak,  he  said  The  department  still 
feels  that  this  theory  Is  valid,  he  added. 

"This  year,  it  seems  that  the  Florida  open 
competition  law  will  be  retracted.  Open 
competition  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  de- 
fend because  of  the  complexity  of  the  argu- 
ment Involved.  If  we  are  asked  to  evaluate 
the  New  York  law.  we  will  say  that  the 
market  Is  not  loose  and  that  the  companies 
have  been  very  slow  to  respond,"  Mr.  McKay 
said. 

Mr.  McKay  noted  one  change  that  is  hope- 
ful. If  meaningful  price  competition  Is  to 
exist,  is  the  changing  role  of  the  rating  bu- 
reau. He  also  said  that  market  tlRhtenlng 
might  be  attributed,  in  ptul.  to  the  economic 
recession.  "But  we  can't  stand  before  the 
people  and  say  the  law  U  working,"  he 
warned. 

"The  present  law  is  a  mlddleground  be- 
tween  monopolistic  operation  and  a  free 
market  system.  It  does  not  seem  that  we  are 
moving  toward  a  free  market  system  al- 
though we  are  willing  to  play  the  free  market 
game  if  the  industry  would.  But  the  In- 
dustry has  very  little  time  left  to  show  the 
department  that  the  law  can  work,"  Mr  Mc- 
Kay said. 

"A  lot  of  legislators  are  asking  questions 
and  a  lot  of  people  are  wondering  why  they 
voted  for  the  bill.  The  Insurance  department 
•old  this  program  to  the  legislature— per- 
haps we  oversold  it— and  people  are  now 
looking  for  results  that  are  Just  forthcom- 
ing," he  said. 

Fla.  Temporakily  Ends  File-Use:  Prior 
Approval  In 
Florida,  one  of  the  first  states  to  adopt  a 
flle-and-use  law,  has  voted  to  shelve  the 
law  at  least  temporarily,  and  replace  it  with 
a  modified  prior  approval  law. 

The  key  provision  of  the  statute,  adopted 
at  a  special  session  of  the  state  legislature 
requires  insurers  to  file  proposed  rat«l 
changes  with  the  commissioner— but  even 
If  he  falls  to  approve  a  particular  filing 
the  company  making  it  can  sUll  institute  the 
rate  change  It  seeks. 

Pinal  determination  of  the  filing's  accept- 
ability Is  left  to  the  courts,  and  should  a 
filing  be  found  excessive  there,  the  company 
niaklng  it  would  have  to  refund  the  excess 
portion  to  policyholders. 

As  this  Issue  went  to  press,  final  details 
on  the  effective  dates  of  the  new  law  had 
not  yet  been  decided. 

The  house  version  of  the  bill  sets  the  ef- 
fective date  back  to  July  1.  1970  and  states 
that  the  new  prior  approval  statute  will  ter- 
minate July  1,  1971.  The  senate  version 
makes  prior  approval  retroactive  to  Oct  9 
1B70  (the  date  on  which  an  auto  rate  freeze 
was  InlUated  by  Florida  department),  and  it 
terminates  the  prior  approval  statute  on 
Nov.  i_  1971  ^  conference  committee  met 
tms  week  to  iron  out  differences;  no  decision 
nad  been  reached  at  press  time. 

In  view  of  the  strong  opposition  of  flle- 
and-use  already  voiced  by  Florida's  new  gov- 
ernor and  insurance  commissioner,  industry 
reacUon  to  the  prior  approval  measure  adopt- 
ed by  the  legislature  has  been  far  from  nega- 
tive. Many  of  the  features  Incorporated  Into 
the  measure  were.  In  fact,  proposed  by  the 
industry. 
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One  of  these  Is  a  series  of  tests  of  rate  ade- 
quacy which  must  be  applied  to  filings.  In- 
cluded are  such  factors  as  increased  costs 
of  auto  repairs  and  hospital  care,  and  a 
provision  that  the  determination  of  ade- 
quacy be  based  on  "generally  accepted  ac- 
tuarial principles." 

This  latter  feature  Is  frankly  designed  to 
prevent  arbitrary  or  capricious  action,  and 
to  give  the  commissioner  a  stronger  hand  In 
making  "non-political  decisions." 

Gov.  Reubln  Askew  called  the  special  ses- 
sion of  the  state  legislature  so  that  Florida 
could  arrive  at  a  firm  position  on  rate  filings 
before  the  expiration  of  Feb.  8  of  the  auto 
rate  moratorium  declared  last  year. 


[Prom  the  Journal  of  Commerce    Feb    18 

1971) 
In  the  State  Leoislatpxes— NY  Democrats 

Seek  To  Repeal  Open  Compxtition  Ratino 

Ststem 

The  Democratic  Assembly  minority  leader 
along  with  three  fellow  Democrats,  recently 
filed  a  bill  in  the  New  York  State  legislature 
designed  to  repeal  the  state's  1969  open  rat- 
ing  law. 

The  Democrats'  measure  would  reinstate 
the  power  of  setting  and  approving  aU  auto 
Insurance  rates  with  the  superintendent  of 
insurance. 

The  legislation,  which  would  return  the 
state  to  the  old  prior-approval  system  was 
introduced  by  Minority  Leader  SUnley  Steln- 
gut  of  Brooklyn,  along  with  co-sponsors  As- 
semblymen Stanley  Fink  of  Brooklyn  An- 
thony DlPalco  of  New  York  and  Arthur  J. 
Kremer  of  Long  Beach. 

The  Democrats  noted  that  auto  Insurers 
are  raising  rates  an  average  15  per  cent  on 
private  passenger  cars  and  some  20  to  26 
per  cent  on  those  covered  In  the  asslimed 
risk  pool.  * 

Assemblyman  Stelngut  charged  that  the 
Insurance  Industry  abused  "the  confidence 
we  placed  In  It  two  years  ago"  when  the  open 
competition  system  became  law.  He  said, 
"They  insisted  competition  would  lower 
rates.  Instead,  they  have  skyrocketed." 

He  added:  "This  Industry,  which  is  for- 
ever crying  poverty.  U  In  fact,  super-solvent 
Witness  the  refusal  to  Include  In  their  earn- 
ings reports,  profits  from  their  Investment 
portfolios.  It's  a  convenient  Juggling  act  that 
shows  actual  losses  from  their  auto  Insur- 
ance departments  to  Justify  soaring  pre- 
miums, whUe  making  huge  profits  from 
other   investments." 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 

S.  949.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966  to  add  an  additional  title  to  pro- 
vide for  motor  vehicle  safety  coUlsion 
standards.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
establish  minimum  Federal  durability 
standards  for  automobile  bumpers. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  the  cost 
of  automotive  repairs  have  been  sky- 
rocketing and  the  premiums  on  auto 
insurance  have  become  prohibitively 
expensive.  Much  of  the  increased  costs 
can  be  traced  to  Inadequately  designed 
front  and  rear  bumpers,  many  of  which 
are  attractive  to  the  eye.  but  deadly  in 
collisions  in  which  the  car  or  another 
car  colliding  with  it  are  moving  at  very 
minimal  speeds. 

Tests  conducted  by  the  Insurance  In- 
stitute for  Highway  Safety,  for  exam- 
ple, showed  damage  to  rear  bumpers 
ranging  from  $491  for  a  Chevrolet  Im- 
pala  to  $322  for  a  Volkswagen  in  col- 


lisions in  which  the  other  car  was  mov- 
ing at  a  speed  of  only  10  miles  an  hour. 
This  situation  can  no  longer  be  tol- 
erated. 

A  recent  statement  by  a  automobile 
executive,  claiming  that  his  company's 
cars  provide  100-percent  protection  from 
any  damage  if  the  speed  of  the  colliding 
car  does  not  exceed  2.8  miles  per  hour, 
points  up  the  dimensions  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

A  bumper  which  can  withstand  a  speed 
of  only  2.8  miles  per  hour  without  dam- 
age offers  scarcely  any  protection  at  all; 
it  Is,  in  fact,  only  a  costly  and  decep- 
tive ornament  to  adorn  the  front  and 
rear  end  of  an  automobile. 

Bumpers  are  Involved  In  approximately 
55  percent  of  all  automobile  accidents, 
and  efforts  must  be  made  to  substan- 
tially upgrade  their  quality  so  that  hu- 
man life  can  be  protected  and  repair 
costs  can  be  minimized. 

Mr.  Roy  Lovell,  manager  of  claims  at 
Nationwide  Insurance  Co.,  s€dd  that  auto 
repair  costs  could  be  reduced  some  25 
percent  with  effective  Federal  bumper 
standards.  And  Mr.  Robert  Leyes,  the 
vice  president  at  Allstate,  in  testimony 
before  the  National  Highway  Safety  Bu- 
reau, added  that  improvements  in  auto 
bumpers  could  save  the  American  public 
up  to  $1  billion  annually. 

The  bill  I  Introduce  today  would  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
set  standards  to  require  all  automobiles 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  or 
imported  after  January  1,  1973,  to  have 
bumpers  capable  of  withstanding  a  colli- 
sion at  speeds  up  to  10  miles  an  hotir 
without  sustaining  property  damage  or 
Injury  to  the  occupants  of  the  vehicle.  A 
1-year  grace  period  Is  provided  In  the 
event  the  Secretary  finds  that  there  are 
compelling  reasons  for  extending  the 
deadline. 

I  recognize  that  the  Secretary  has  the 
authority  now  to  set  effective  standards 
for  automobile  bumpers;  yet  the  hard 
fact  is  that  he  has  not  seen  fit  to  do  so 
The  proposed  regulations  announced  last 
year  would  only  require  the  vehicle  to 
withstand  a  collision  at  a  speed  of  5  miles 
an  hour  without  Injuring  certain  of  the 
car's  vital  ssrstems. 

^r?"^^  ^  '^^  simply  not  sufficient 
What  we  must  be  concerned  about  is  the 
enormous  cost  In  property  damage  and 
injuries  caused  by  weak  and  Ineffective 
bumpers.  My  bill  would  require  that  the 
vehicle  sustain  no  property  damage  at  all 
at  a  higher  speed  of  10  miles  an  hour 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  the  ends 
of  my  bill  can  be  achieved  within  the  time 
proposed.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  act 
to  Implement  this  legislation  so  that  we 
can  cut  the  burgeoning  cost  of  auto- 
mobile repair  and  give  our  citizens  added 
protection  against  crippling  and  dis- 
abling accidents. 

At  this  point,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  text  of  S.  949  printed  In  the 

RiCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord,  as 
follows: 

S.  949 
Be  it  enactmt  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
RepretentaUve*    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congret»  a*$embl9d.  That  the 
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National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehlcl©  Safety 
Act  ot  1966  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  tiie  following  new  title: 

'•■nriiE  V — FEDERAL  SAPETT  COLLISION 
STANDARDS 
"Sic.  601.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish by  order  appropriate  Federal  motor  vehi- 
cle safety  collision  standards  dealing  with 
the  capability  of  motor  vehicles  to  collide 
without  property  damage  or  injury  to  the 
occupants  of  such  vehicles  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title.  Not  later 
than  January  1,  1973.  the  Secretary  shall 
establish  such  standards  for  collision  of  both 
the  front  and  rear  of  a  motor  vehicle  with 
a  fixed  Impact  barrier  at  a  speed  of  ten  miles 
per  hour. 

"(b)  If,  prior  to  January  1,  1973.  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion Ls  unfeasible,  he  may  extend  the  date 
for  establishing  such  standards,  but  such 
extension  shall  be  no  later  than  January  1. 
1974.  — 

"(c)  Standards  established  under  this 
title  shall  be  based  upon  findings  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Automotive  Engineers. 

"SBC.  603.  Except  as  provided  In  section 
108  (b)  of  this  Act.  no  person  shall  manu- 
facture for  sale,  sell,  offer  for  sale,  or  intro- 
duce or  deliver  for  Introduction  In  Interstate 
commerce,  or  Import  Into  the  United  States 
any  motor  vehicle  manufactured  on  or  after 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  from  the  date 
an  order  under  this  title  Is  issued  unless  It  U 
In  conformity  with  such  standards 

"Sac.  603.  Unless  Inconsistent  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  title,  a  standard  shall  be 
prescribed  and  an  order  shal  be  enforced  In 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
a  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standard  es- 
tablished under  title  I  of  this  Act  and  all 
the  provisions  of  that  title  shall  apply  to 
orders  under  this  title. 

"Ssc.  504.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title  such  sums 
as  may  be  necesaazy." 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK  (for  himself, 
Mr.    Allen,    Mr.    Allott.    Mr. 
Baker.   Mr.   Cttrtis.   Mr.  East- 
land, Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  McOke. 
Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr.  Tower,  and 
Mr.  Young)  : 
S.  950.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Oun  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968  to  permit  persons  who 
are  not  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  and  are  not  licensed 
importers,  manufacturers,  dealers  or  col- 
lectors imder  that  act,  to  import  into  the 
United  States  rifles  and  shotguns  to  be 
used  for  sporting  purposes,  and  to  permit 
the  transfer  of  sporting  rifles  and  sport- 
ing shotguns  between  close  family  mem- 
bers regardless  of  their  States  of  resi- 
dence, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr,  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
Introduce  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Bakes,  Mr. 
Curtis,  Mr.  EasIlakd,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr. 
McOeb,  Mr.  Proxmirb.  Mr.  Tower,  and 
Mr.  Young  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Gun  Control  Act  of 
1968— Public  Law  90-618— In  order  to 
permit  persons  who  are  not  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  SUtes 
and  are  not  licensed  importers,  manu- 
facturers, dealers  or  collectors  under  that 
act  to  import  into  the  United  States  rifles 
and  shotguns  used  for  sporting  purposes. 
and  to  permit  transfers  of  sporting  rifles 
and  sportmg  shotgims  between  cloae 
family  members,  regardless  of  their 
States  of  residence. 


This  bill  would  modify  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  act  which  I  think  are  unduly 
restricUve  in  their  application  to  rifles 
and  shotguns  designed  for  sporting  pur- 
poses. The  bill  would  not  affect  handguns 
or  surplus  miliUry  firearms.  It  would  ap- 
ply only  to  sporting  rifles  and  shotguns, 
which  are  defined  as  those  which  are 
"generally  recognized  as  particularly 
suiUble  for  or  readily  adaptable  to  sport- 
ing purposes." 

The  act  provides  for  the  licensing  of 
manufacturers.  Importers,  dealers  and 
collectors  of  flrearms.  A  person  who  Is 
not  licensed  under  the  act  is  prohibited, 
with  certain  limited  exceptions,  from 
transferring  a  firearm  to  another  non- 
licensee  who  resides  in  another  State. 
Such  a  transfer,  even  where  the  firearm 
is  only  being  loaned,  must  be  made 
through  a  licensed  dealer  in  the  State 
where  the  transferee  resides.  A  father, 
who  lives  in  Virginia  and  wants  to  give 
a  shotgun  to  his  son  who  resides  in 
Colorado,  cannot  send  it  to  him,  or  even 
take  it  to  him  personally.  Nor.  for  that 
matter,  can  the  son  receive  the  shotgun 
in  Virginia  and  then  return  to  Colorado 
with  it.  Arrangements  must  be  made  to 
have  the  shotgun  delivered  to  a  licensed 
dealer  in  Colorado,  who  would  then,  upon 
payment  of  a  fee,  deliver  the  shotgun 
to  the  son. 

Mr.  President,  the  act  also  provides 
that,    with   certain   llnUted   exceptions, 
only   federally   licensed   manufacturers 
importers,  dealers  and  collectors  may  ob- 
tain permits  to  import  flrearms  into  the 
United  Sutes.  This  means  that  a  sports- 
man who  wants  to  purchase  a  hunting 
rifle  or  shotgun  while  abroad,  or  mail 
order    such    a    rifle    or    shotgun    from 
abroad,  cannot  obtain  a  permit  for  im- 
portation. He  must  effect  the  Importa- 
tion through  a  licensee  in  the  State  where 
he    resides.    And    the   licensee    will,    of 
course,  charge  a  fee.  Such  arrangements 
may  be  difficult  or  impos.sible  to  make, 
especially  on  .<!hort  notice  where,  for  ex- 
ample, a  sportsman  traveling  in  Belgium 
purchases  a  Browning  shotgun  and  then 
when    checking    through    customs    dis- 
covers that  he  cannot  bring  it  back  into 
the  United  States  with  him.  There  Is  an 
exception  to  this  provision  which  per- 
mits a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  serv- 
ing abroad  to  import  sporting  and  war- 
souvenir   type    flrearms   without    going 
through  a  licensee. 

The  ostensible  reason  for  these  re- 
quirements of  the  act.  together  with  the 
recordkeeping  requirements  imposed  on 
the  dealer  through  which  transfers  must 
be  made,  was  to  cut  down  on  the  flow 
across  State  lines  of  flrearms  potentially 
usable  in  crime,  and  to  give  the  States 
better  control  of  flrearms  within  their 
borders.  Well,  any  flrearm  is  potentially 
usable  in  the  commission  of  a  crime, 
and  the  only  way  we  wUl  ever  keep  fire-' 
arms  out  of  the  hands  of  criminals  is  by 
confiscating  all  flrearms — including  those 
of  the  vast  majority  of  gim  owners  who 
are  law-abiding  citizens.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  strongly  resist  any  step  in  that  di- 
rection. And  I  would  feel  that  way  even 
if  I  did  not  represent  a  State  populated 
by  thousands  of  avid,  law-abiding  sports- 
men, because  there  is  no  place  in  a  de- 
mocracy for  laws  which  Ignore  the  rights 


of  a  majority  in  order  to  get  at  a  problem 
created  by  a  small  minority. 

Any  gun  legislation  has  to  strike  a 
proper  balance  between  the  competing 
interests  of  deterring  the  use  of  firearms 
in  crime  and  protecting  the  rights  of  law- 
abiding  citizens  to  obtain  and  use  fire- 
arms for  legitimate  purposes.  I  do  not 
believe  the  1968  Gun  Control  Act  strikes 
that  balance. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  does  not  at- 
tempt to  make  all  the  changes  which  I 
think  are  necessary  to  achieve  a  proper 
balance.  Rather,  it  would  make  changes 
to  create  two  very  narrow  exceptions  in 
the  situations  I  outlined  earlier.  First, 
it  would  permit  the  lawful  owner  of  a 
sporting  rifle  or  sporting  shotgun  to 
transfer  It  directly  to  a  member  of  his 
immediate  family  who  resides  in  another 
State  without  going  through  a  licensed 
dealer  in  the  transferee's  State.  "Imme- 
diate family"  is  narrowly  defined  to  in- 
clude only  direct  lineal  descendants  and 
ascendants.  Thus,  direct  transfers  be- 
tween brothers  and  sisters,  and  other  col- 
lateral relatives  who  are  not  residents  of 
the  same  State,  would  continue  to  be 
prohibited. 

Second,  this  bill  would  enable  a  person 
who   is   not  a   member   of   the   Armed 
Forces,  and  is  not  a  licensee  under  the 
act,  to  obtain  a  permit  to  import  one 
sporting  rifle  and  one  sporting  shotgun 
annually   without   going   through   a  li- 
censee. In  order  to  Import  such  flrearms 
by  mail  order,  he  would  be  required  to  be 
at  least  21  years  of  age.  In  order  to  ex- 
pedite the  process  of  obtaining  permits, 
which  are  Issued  by  the  Alcohol,  Tobacco, 
and  Firearms  Division  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service — through  authority  del- 
egated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury— the    Secretary    of    the     Treasury 
would  be  required  to  maintain  an  im- 
portation list  containing  descriptions  of 
rifles  and  shotguns  which  meet  the  defi- 
nition of  "sporting  firearms."  This  would 
avoid  unnecessary  delay  in  the  situation 
where  a  person  acquires  a  sporting  rifle 
or  shotgim  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
while  traveling  abroad,  and  wants  to  re- 
turn to  the  United  States  with  It. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  clause  of 
the  1968  Gun  Control  Act  states  that  its 
purpose  was  not  "to  place  any  undue  or 
unnecessary  Federal  restrictions  or  bur- 
dens on  law-abiding  citizens  with  respect 
to  the  acquisition,  possession,  or  use  of 
flrearms  appropriate  to  the  purpose  of 
hunting,  trapshooting,  target  shooting, 
personal  protection,  or  any  other  lawful 
activity."  The  changes  my  bill  would 
effect  are.  I  believe,  consistent  with  this 
statement  of  purpose. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Cannon)  : 

S.  951.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from 

gross  income  allowances  paid  under  sec- 

Uon  5942  of  Utle  5,  United  States  Code. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  introduce 

for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  amend 

the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  exclude 

from  gross  Income  allowances  paid  to 

Federal   Government   employees   imder 

section  5942  of  Utle  5  of  the  United  States 

Code. 
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In  5  U.S.C.  5942  relates  to  Federal  Gov- 
ernment personnel  employed  at  the  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  Nevada  Test 
Site,  Including  the  Nuclear  Rocket  De- 
velopment Station.  It  authorizes  pay- 
ment to  such  employees — in  addition  to 
their  regular  compensation — of  a  special 
allowance  not  to  exceed  $10  a  day.  The 
allowance  is  paid  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  President,  in  providing  this  special 
allowance  the  Congress  recognized  that 
the  Federal  Government's  installation  at 
the  Nevada  test  site  is  situated  in  an 
unusually  remote  location.  The  Congress 
also  recognized  that  because  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  activities  carried  on  at  the 
test  site,  and  because  of  its  isolation, 
special  burdens  are  imposed  on  Federal 
employees  assigned  to  the  site.  Such  em- 
ployees do  not  have  the  option  of  estab- 
lishing their  homes  reasonably  close  to 
where  they  work.  The  nearest  community 
offering  family  living  accommodations 
Is  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  which  is  from  66  to 
92  miles  away  from  the  employees'  work 
sites.  Some  of  these  employees  must  com- 
mute for  distances  up  to  184  miles  a  day 
to  and  from  their  jobs.  They  spend  as 
much  as  4  hours'  driving  time  geitting 
to  and  from  work. 

In  1966,  when  this  special  allowance 
was  considered  and  enacted,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  reported  that  the 
unusual  commuting  time  and  distance 
associated  with  working  at  the  test  site, 
and  the  absence  of  closer  living  accom- 
modations, had  combined  to  create  a 
particularly  severe  personnel  recruit- 
ment and  retention  problem. 

Hence,  Mr.  President,  we  approved  this 
special  allowance — not  by  way  of  extra 
compensation  or  incentive  pay — but  to 
help  defray  the  inordinately  high  ex- 
penses that  must  be  incurred  by  these 
employees  in  traveling  to  and  from  this 
isolated  Govenmient  installation.  Our 
purpose  was  to  recognize  and  provide  for 
an  extraordinarily  burdensome  travel 
situation,  and  to  help  assure  that  the 
vitally  important  work  being  conducted 
at  the  test  site  would  be  kept  fully 
manned. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  what  do  we  find? 
We  find  that  having  authorized  this 
necessary  special  allowance  on  the  one 
hand,  the  Government  has  been  taking 
back  a  portion  of  it  with  the  other. 
Despite  vigorous  claims  by  the  employees 
at  the  Nevada  test  site  that  this  special 
expense  allowance  should  not  be  viewed 
as  income,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
has  disallowed  their  claims,  and  the  spe- 
cial allowance  has  been  treated  as  part  of 
their  taxable  income  for  Federal  income 
tax  purposes.  In  December  1968  the  Ap- 
pellate Division  of  the  IRS  Region  Head- 
quarters in  San  Francisco  ruled  there  is 
no  authority  under  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  exclude  this  special  allowance 
from  the  taxpayer's  gross  Income. 

Mr.  President,  it  makes  little  sense  to 
me  for  the  Government  to  provide  this 
special  allowtuice  and  then  take  a  pan 
of  it  back  by  way  of  taxes.  The  Internal 
Revenue  Code  now  allows  for  the  exclu- 
sion from  income  of  a  number  of  allow- 
ances provided  Federal  employees  under 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Act  of  1949,  and  the  Ad- 


ministrative Expense  Act  of  1946.  Cer- 
tain allowances  received  by  civilian  em- 
ployees and  Peace  Corps  personnel  are 
also  excludlble. 

While  it  is  true  that  most  such  exclu- 
sions relate  to  employment  beyond  the 
Continental  limits  of  the  United  States, 
the  point  is  that  such  exclusions  are 
grounded  on  the  special  conditions — 
often  hardship  conditions — incident  to 
the  Federal  employment  involved. 

The  remoteness  of  the  Nevada  test  site 
also  imposes  a  hardship  on  the  Govern- 
ment personnel  assigned  there.  We  rec- 
ognized this  fact  when  the  Congress  au- 
thorized this  special  travel  £illowance. 
There  are  approximately  137  employees 
at  the  test  site  and  the  nuclear  rocket 
development  station.  In  fairness  to  these 
employees  I  believe  this  allowance  should 
also  be  excluded  from  taxation. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  at  this  time 
would  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
so  as  to  specifically  exclude  this  statu- 
tory allowance  from  gross  income  for 
Federal  tax  purposes  retroactive  to  taxa- 
ble years  ending  on  or  after  March  31, 
1966.  the  date  the  allowance  was  first 
made  available  to  Nevada  test  site  era- 
ployees. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cannon)  : 

S.  952.  A  bill  to  declare  that  certain 
public  lands  are  held  in  trust  by  the 
United  States  for  the  Summit  Lake  Pal- 
ute  Tribe,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  de- 
clare that  certain  public  lands  are  held 
in  trust  by  the  United  States  for  the 
Summit  Lake  Paiute  Tribe,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

This  proposed  legislation  was  submit- 
ted by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
late  in  the  91st  Congress  and  was  not 
acted  on.  Its  purposes  are  desc/ibed  in 
the  Department's  letter  to  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  October  30, 1970,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  that  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  op  the  Interior, 
Office  of  the  Secrettabt, 

Washington,  D.C.,  October  30,  1970. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Acnew, 
President,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Me.  President:  There  ts  enclosed  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  bill  "To  declare  that  cer- 
tain public  lands  are  held  In  trust  by  the 
United  States  for  the  Summit  LaXe  Paiute 
Tribe,  and  for  other  purposes." 

We  recommend  that  the  proposed  bill  be 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee  for 
consideration  and  that  It  be  enacted. 

This  blU  provides  that  aU  right,  title  and 
Interest  of  the  United  States  In  600  acres, 
more  or  less,  of  public  domain  land,  together 
with  all  Improvements  thereon,  will  be  held 
In  trust  for  the  Summit  Lake  Paiute  Tribe. 
The  bin  further  provides  that  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  wlU  determine  t,he  ex- 
tent to  which  the  value  of  the  beneficial  in- 
terest conveyed  should  or  should  not  be  set 
off  agaliLst  any  claim  against  the  United 
States  Government  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

This  acreage  Is  vacant,  unappropriated 
public  domain  land  contiguous  to  the  south 
boundary  of  the  Summit  Lake  Reservation. 


A  notice  of  a  proposed  withdrawal  of  this 
land  in  aid  of  legislation  was  published  In 
the  Federal  Register  of  March  23,  1965,  page 
3787. 

The  Summit  Lake  Paiute  Reservation  was 
established  by  executive  order  on  January 
14,  1913.  The  area  was  enlarged  by  the  Act 
of  March  3,  1928  (45  Stat.  160).  and  pres- 
ently consists  of  some  10,600  acres.  The  pub- 
lic domain  land,  which  Is  the  subject  of  this 
bill,  was  fenced  with  the  reservation  land 
by  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  In  the 
middle  1930'8.  The  fencing  consists  of  4- 
strand  galvanized  barbed  wire  on  split  pine 
poets.  The  wire  appears  to  be  in  reasonably 
good  condition,  but  a  number  of  the  poets 
will  need  to  be  replaced.  Two  springs  and  a 
small  excavated  pond  are  situated  on  the 
land.  They  furnish  much  needed  water  for 
Uvestock  grazing  on  the  southern  portion 
of  the  resenation.  The  terrain  of  the  land 
Is  such  that  livestock  on  this  part  of  the 
reservation  must  depend  upon  these  springs 
for  water. 

These  600  acres  have  been  used  continu- 
ously with  tribal  land  for  grazing  purposes 
to  make  a  well-rounded  range  unit  The  tribe 
considers  it  Imperative  that  this  tract  be 
made  a  part  of  the  reservation  in  order  to 
protect  the  value  of  the  tribal  range  re- 
sources. A  formal  appraisal  made  In  1965  In- 
dicated the  fair  market  value  tc  be  approxi- 
mately $9,000.  The  land  Is  without  value 
for  minerals,  either  metalliferous  or  non- 
metalliferous.  The  highest  and  best  use  of 
the  property  Is  for  grazing  of  livestock  dur- 
ing the  spring  and  summer  for  approxi- 
mately six  months'  use.  Because  of  Its  size 
and  location  In  this  Isolated  area,  optimum 
use  is  realized  when  combined  with  con- 
tiguous tribal  grazing  lands  to  form  a  prac- 
tical operating  unit. 

The  600  acres  plus  adjoining  reservation 
lands  completely  surround  a  40-Rcre  parcel 
of  land  owned  by  a  non-Indian.  Section  1 
of  the  bill  reserves  a  right  of  access  to  the 
non-Indian  land  across  the  600  acres. 

The  owner  of  the  non-Indian  land  has  ex- 
pressed an  Interest  in  exchanging  his  land 
for  a  parcel  of  tribal  land  or  In  selling  the 
40-acre  parcel  to  the  tribe.  An  exchange  Is 
authorized  under  section  5  of  the  Indian 
Reorganization  Act  of  June  18.  1934  (48 
Stat.  984,  986;  25  U.S.C.  465),  but  a  pur- 
chase would  be  prohibited  because  of  the 
limitations  contained  In  the  Act  of  July  26. 
1968  (82  Stat.  425).  This  Is  the  Interior  and 
related  agencies  appropriation  act  for  fiscal 
year  1969,  and  it  provides: 

"That  no  part  of  this  appropriation  or 
other  tribal  funds  shall  be  used  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  land  or  water  rights  within  the 
States  of  Nevada  .  .  ..  either  Inside  or  out- 
side the  boundaries  of  existing  reservations. 
If  such  acquisition  results  in  the  property 
being  exempted  from  local  taxation  .  .  ." 

Section  2  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  pur- 
chase of  this  non-Indian  tract  of  land  In  a 
trust  status  notwithstanding  the  inhibition 
contained  In  existing  law. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presen- 
tation of  this  draft  bill  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Harrison   Soesch, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cannon)  : 
S.  953.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1  of  the 
act  of  August  9,  1955.  relating  to  the 
leasing  of  Indian  lands.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Cannon,  Mr.  Chttrch,  and  Mr. 

Jordan  of  Idaho) : 

S.  954.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  use  of 

facilities  at  the  UJ3.  Public  Health  Serv- 
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ice  Owyhee  Indian  Hospital  tc  provide 
certain  medical  care  to  non-Indians.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senator  Cannon  and  the 
Senators  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Chitrch  and 
Mr.  Jordan  ) .  I  introduce  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  to  authorize  the  use  of 
facilities  at  the  U3  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Owyhee  Indian  Hospital  to  provide 
certain  medical  care  to  non-Indians. 

The  Ow>hee  hospital  Is  located  on  the 
Duck  Valley  Indian  Reservation  in  Ne- 
vada and  Idaho,  m  a  remote  and  sparsely 
settled  region  of  both  States.  There  are 
some  850  non- Indians  within  a  50- mile 
radius  of  this  hospital.  When  they  need 
medical  assistance — even  routine  care — 
they  must  travel  over  100  miles  to  reach 
a  medical  facility. 

Medical  service  must  be  made  more 
readily  available  to  these  people.  I  think 
the  need  is  obvious.  The  measure  I  am 
introducing  today  would  authorize  and 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  subject  to  the  consent 
of  the  Indian  tribes  involved,  to  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  in  order  to 
utilize  the  Owyhee  hospital  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  nonemergency  medical 
care  to  non-Indians  living  within  ap- 
proximately 50  miles  of  the  hospital. 
Such  care  would  be  provided  on  a  fee- 
for-service  basis. 

The  Shoshone  Paiute  Business  Council 
of  the  Duck  Valley  Reservation  passed 
a  resolution  in  June  1968  suporting  this 
proposal.  I  ask  that  the  resolution  ap- 
pear in  the  Rkcoro  following  my  remarks. 
Mr.  President,  this  legislation  will  serve 
a  dual  purpose.  It  will  humanely  enable 
non-Indians  living  in  this  remote  part  of 
our  country  to  more  readily  obtain  neces- 
sary medical  attention.  It  will  also  help 
assure  that  this  facility  will  be  adequately 
utilized,  and  the  fees  paid  by  non-Indians 
will  contribute  to  the  financial  support  of 
the  hospital. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 


Resolved.  Th*t  the  Sho«hone  i>Mute  Bu«l- 
neM  CouncU  hereby  requeete  Public  Health 
Service  to  make  every  attempt  to  cause  proper 
leglslatton  to  be  enacted  so  that  our  non- 
In<Uaii  neighbors  may  receive  routine,  non- 
emergency medical  care  at  the  Owyhee  In- 
dian Hoepltal.  and  the  Shoshone  Paiute 
Business  Council  recognizee  that  fact  that 
congress  will  have  to  authorize  this  request, 
so  be  It  further 

Ite»olt>ed.  That  the  Shoshone  Paiute  Busi- 
ness Council  requests  all  non-Indians  In  a 
50  mile  radius  of  Owyhee  to  make  their  In- 
terest m  this  matter  known  to  Public  Health 
Service  and  to  members  of  Congress  and  Be 
It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Shoshone  Paiute  Busi- 
ness Council  will  solicit  the  approval  of  the 
County  Medical  Society  and  the  State  Medi- 
cal and  Hospital  Associations  and  all  sur- 
rounding medical  facilities. 


RxsoLonoir  or  th«  SHOsBonn  Patut*  TaiBxs 

OF  THX  OUCX  VaIXTT  INDIAN  RxaXKVATION 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Shoshone  Paiute 
Tribes  of  the  Duck  Valley  Reservation: 

Whereas,  the  Shoshone  Paiute  Business 
Council  realiaea  that  medical  care  Is  a  very 
Important  factor  In  dally  living,  and  that  the 
Owyhee  Indian  Hospital  U  doing  an  azoellent 
Job  of  caring  for  the  medical  needs  of  the 
Indian  population  of  the  Duck  Valley  Reser- 
vation, and 

Whereas  there  are  approximately  660  non- 
Indians  within  a  50  mile  radius  of  Owyhee 
that  have  to  travel  100  miles  each  way.  some- 
times taking  a  fuU  day  off  work  to  seek 
me<llcal  attention,  sometimes  only  to  leam 
that  a  common  drugstore  remedy  would 
satisfy  the  need,  and 

Whereas  these  non-Indians  have  expressed 
an  Interest  in  receiving  routine,  non-emer- 
gency medical  care  in  letters  to  Senator  Bible 
and  Congressman  Baring  during  1961  and  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Elko  County  School 
DUtrlct  asked  Senator  Bible  to  intercede  for 
the  non-Indian  teachers  and  their  families 
employed  In  the  Owyhee  School,  and 

Whereas  the  cost  of  operation  per"  patient 
per  day  of  the  Owyhee  Indian  Hoepltal  was 
double  that  of  the  average  In  the  Phoenix 
Area,  which  U  directly  related  to  the  stse  of 
the  hospital  and  the  number  at  people  U 
serves :  Now.  tlieref  ore  be  It 


By  Mr.  BIBLE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
AtLOTT,  Mr.  BuRDicK,  Mr.  Can- 
non. Mr.  Oravil.  Mr.  Jordan  of 
Idaho,  Mr.  McGovern.  Mr.  Mit- 
CALF,  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr.  Moss. 
Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Proxmire  and 
Mr.  Stevens  » . 
S.  955.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  make  Indian  hospital  facilities  avail- 
able to  non-Indians  under  certain  condi- 
tions. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Allott,  Burdick, 
Cannon,  Gravel,  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mc- 
GovERN,  Metcalf,  Montoya,  Moss.  Nel- 
son. Proxmire.  and  Stevens  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  make  Indian  hos- 
pital facilities  available  to  non-Indians 
under  certain  conditions. 

The  purpose  of  this  leglslaUon  is  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  make  remote  Indian 
medical  facilities  available  to  non-Indi- 
ans under  certain  conditions,  with  the 
consent  of  the  major  Indian  tribes  served 
by  the  facility,  and  provided  that  priority 
Is  given  the  needs  of  Indian  people. 

The  high  cost  of  medical  resources  and 
the  scarcity  of  professional  skiUs  have 
clearly  delineated  the  need  for  more  ef- 
fective utilization  of  existing  health 
centers  and  health  manpower  skills 
Throughout  the  United  States  there  exist 
pockets  of  medical  care  deprivaUon.  not 
caused  by  the  lack  of  resources,  but  by 
lack  of  legislative  authority  to  make  ex- 
isting health  resources  available  to  those 
in  need.  For  example,  there  are  approxi- 
mately 655  non-Indians  residing  within 
a  50- miles  radius  of  the  Owyhee.  Nev 
Indian  Hospital  and  the  nearest  hospltai 
for  these  people  is  at  Elko.  Nev.,  approxi- 
mately 90  miles  away. 

While  other  hospitals  of  the  Division 
of  Indian  Health  located  in  remote  areas 
are  made  available  to  Federal  employees 
and  their  dependents  under  existing  law- 
no  provision,  except  for  emergencies  has 
been  made  for  private  citizens  who  reside 
in  the  vicinity. 

There  is  legal  precedent  for  extending 
health  care  In  Public  Health  Service  In- 
dian hospitals  to  nonbenefldarles.  In 
Alaska,  such  care  Is  provided  pursuant  to 
48  United  States  Code  49  The  State  of 
Alaska  has  designated  certain  area*  as 
"remote"  with  reference  to  the  avall- 
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ability  of  health  services,  and  in  these 
areas  the  Public  Health  Service  hospitals 
provide  health  services  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  to  nonbeneflciaries. 

The  present  proposal  will  extend  the 
Alaska  program  to  all  other  remote  areas 
in  the  continental  United  States. 

The  use  of  remote  Indian  health  cen- 
ters will  promote  greater  areawide  health 
programing  where  restricted  access 
exists  at  present.  Additionally,  the  use  of 
such  facilities  by  nonbeneflciaries  will 
assure  fuller  utilization  of  these  expen- 
sive facilities,  thereby  achieving  operat- 
ing economies.  Control  of  the  hospitals 
would  remain  the  responsibllty  of  the 
Division  of  Indian  Health  thereby  main- 
taining the  desired  quality  of  care.  The 
primary  mission  of  the  hospital  would 
remain  the  quality  medical  care  of  the 
Indian  community. 

Under  the  proposed  bill,  the  health 
services  provided  would  be  supportive  in 
nature.  The  bUl  does  not  in  any  way 
anticipate  Federal  usurpation  of  State, 
local,  community,  or  private  prerogative 
and  respon-slblUties. 

It  Ls  not  anticipated  the  enactment  of 
this  proposal  would  add  to  the  costs  of 
the  Federal  Government  as  services 
would  be  provided  on  a  "space  available 
basis"  and  would  be  reimbursable. 

JOINT    RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Tower,  and 
Mr.  Bennett)  : 
S.J.  Res.  55,  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
a  temporary  extension  of  certain  provi- 
sions of  law  relating  to  interest  rates  and 
cost-of-living  stabilization.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  a  Joint  resolution  extending 
untU  June  1.  1971,  the  authority  of  the 
bank  regulatory  agencies  to  establish 
flexible  interest  rate  ceilings  on  time  and 
savings  deposits  offered  by  financial  In- 
stltutionB. 

The  resolution  also  extends  until 
June  1.  1971,  the  President's  standby  au- 
thority to  implement  controls  on  prices, 
wages,  salaries,  and  rents. 

The  resoluuon  extending  these  author- 
ities until  June  1  is  being  offered  In  or- 
der to  permit  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
adequate  time  to  hold  hearings  on  these 
authorities  and  to  consider  whether  they 
should  be  extended  for  a  longer  period 
of  time. 

By  Mr.  8TENNIS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Jackson  ) : 
S.J.  Res.  56  Joint  resolution  to  pro- 
vide for  a  memorial  in  honor  and  com- 
memoration of  the  Seabees  of  the  U.S. 
Navy.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

Mr.  8TENNI8  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  join  the  disUngulshed  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  in  cosponsorlng  a 
joint  resolution  authorizing  the  Seabee 
Memorial  Aaeociatlon  to  erect  a  memo- 
rial on  public  grounds  In  or  near  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  honor  and  oom- 
memoraUon  of  the  Seabees  of  the  UJB 
Navy. 

I  have  been  intimately  familiar  with 
the  work  of  the  Seabees  since  their  be- 
ginning in  World  War  n,  soon  after 
Pearl  Harbor,  and  with  their  outstanding 
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accomplishments  during  conflict  as  weU 
as  the  tremendous  contributions  they 
have  made  and  are  making  to  this  coun- 
try's effort  to  build  for  peace. 

The  honorable  and  couragoeus  service 
of  the  U.S.  naval  construction  force — 
the  Seabees — Is  most  deserving  of  this 
tribute.  The  erection  of  a  monument  in 
the  National  Capital  area  for  such  rec- 
ognition is  extremely  appropriate. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

S.    S3S 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  <Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  535.  to  amend  the  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  designating  the 
Au  Sable  and  Manistee  Rivers  for  poten- 
tial additions  to  the  national  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  system. 

8.    687 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Boccs) ,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  'Mr.  Bellmon),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft>  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  687,  the  Oppor- 
tunities Industrialization  Assistance 
Act. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  A 
JOINT  RESOLUTION 

SENATE   JOINT   RESOLUTION    10 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  ,  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock), 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood)  ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Mondale).  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia tMr.  Byrd).  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  iMr.  Bellmon).  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  and 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  East- 
land) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  10,  to  authorize  the 
President  to  designate  the  week  begin- 
ning March  21  as  "National  Week  of 
Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War/Missing 
in  Action." 


MESSAGES   FROM  THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  simdry  nomi- 
nations, which  were  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees. 

•  For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  previously  entered,  there  will 
now  be  allotted  45  minutes  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business 
under  the  3 -minute  rule. 


FIRE  ANT  ERADICATION 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr,  President,  I  have 
had  many  inquiries  concerning  the  cur- 
rent operation  and  future  outlook  of  the 
Fire  Ant  EIradication  and  Control  Pro- 
gram as  administered  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  authorities. 

I  am  sure  that  many  other  Senators 
have  also  had  a  multitude  of  requests 
from  those  who  both  favor  and  oppose 
the  eiradication  and  control  program. 
Certainly,  many  of  those  contacting  me 
have  been  from  States  other  than  Lou- 
isiana. 

A  certain  amount  of  controversy  sur- 
rounds tills  program  and  the  methods 
currently  in  use  to  provide  relief  from 
this  pest.  I  tliink  a  large  part  of  this  con- 
troversy is  misplaced.  It  arises,  in  large 
part,  because  many  of  the  facts  are  not 
widely  known  by  the  interested  parties. 

With  that  in  mind,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  documented  report  on  the 
Fire  Ant  program  prepared  in  response 
to  my  inquiries  by  the  USDA,  be  included 
in  the  Record  at  this  point.  I  believe  that 
all  Senators  will  find  the  facts  of  value 
in  responding  to  their  constituents. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.   DCPABTICENT   OF    ACRICTTLTTnUE, 

AoRictTLTuaAL  Research  Sebvicb, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  9.  1970. 
Hon.  AuxN  J.  Ellender, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wcahington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ellendkr:  This  is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  November  24,  on  be- 
half of  Dr.  W.  Henry  Long,  concerning  the 
cooperative  Federal -State  Imported  fire  ant 
program. 

This  Department  has  not  embarked  upon 
a  $200  million  program  to  eradicate  the  Im- 
ported fire  ant.  However,  we  do  cooperate 
with  several  Southern  States  having  infes- 
tations In  an  imported  fire  ant  control  pro- 
gram. 

The  current  status  of  the  program  was  ex- 
plained to  the  House  and  Senate  Subcom- 
mittees on  Agricultural  Appropriations  this 
spring  as  follows:  "Large-scale  field  trials  to 
test  eradication  techniques  are  proving  suc- 
cessful in  certain  areas.  Further  trials  and  re- 
search are  being  conducted  to  determine 
whether  It  Is  feasible  to  eradicate  this  agri- 
cultural pest  from  the  United  States."  These 
studies  wUl  have  a  final  evaluation  following 
the  fall  program  to  determine  if  eradication 
could  be  accomplished  based  on  the  knowl- 
edge available  to  us.  Other  factors,  of  course, 
will  have  to  be  considered  In  the  determina- 
tion of  the  feasibility  of  such  an  undertak- 
ing, including  the  Impact  on  the  environ- 
ment. 

The  enclosed  statements  will  give  you  ad- 
ditional Information  on  the  imported  fire 
ant  problem. 

Slnoeraly, 

OcoBOK  W.    iRvmo,  Jr., 

Administrator. 

Facts  on  the  Iupobted  Pibe  Ant 
The  Imported  fire  ant  Is  a  major  pest  In 
nine  Southern  States — Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana.  Mississippi.  North 
Carolina.  South  Carolina,  and  Texas.  This 
ant,  which  first  entered  the  country  In  cargo 
or  ballast  from  some  South  American  port, 
has  proved  to  be  a  formidable  and  persistent 
agricultural  and  urban  nuisance. 

Introduced  Into  the  United  States  In  Mo- 
bile, Alabama,  around  1918,  the  fire  ant  now 
Infests  approximately  120  million  acres  In  the 


South.  Individual  mound  treatments  and 
limited  eradication  efforts  to  date  have  not 
stopped  the  march  of  the  ant  northward  and 
westward. 

Imported  fire  ants  Inflict  a  venomous  sting 
which  causes  a  painful  reaction  to  both  man 
and  animals.  This  sting  results  In  a  pustule 
that  may  persist  for  several  days  and,  if 
broken,  causes  small  scars  that  may  remain 
for  weeks  or  months.  Fire  ants  are  the  plague 
of  workers  who  harvest  crops  in  Infested 
fields. 

The  ants  choose  cleared  land,  warm  to  the 
sun,  for  their  mounds.  The  mounds  which 
may  contain  up  to  100,000  ante.  Interfere 
with  agricultural  operations  and  reduce 
the  efficiency  of  labor  and  machinery.  Im- 
proved pastures  and  hay  fields  are  their  spe- 
cial targets. 

Fire  ant  mounds  are  also  found  In  school- 
yards, playgrounds,  parks,  and  along  high- 
ways. They  are  eyesores  and  make  It  difficult 
to  take  care  of  the  grounds.  The  highest  rate 
of  fire  ant  Infestation  are  usually  noted  along 
new  roads,  pastures,  and  ditch  banks  cr 
levees.  If  cropland  is  not  cultivated  fre- 
quently, or  chemically  treated,  it  is  also 
favorable  for  establishment  of  mounds 
Mounds  have  been  found  in  almost  all  types 
of  sou,  some  on  marshy  lands  near  the  shores, 
and  some  on  sandy  beaches. 

The  density  of  the  mounds  varies  greatly 
at  different  sites.  Pastures,  for  example,  can 
have  Infestations  of  100  to  200  mounds  per 
acre. 

Fire  ants  usuaUy  spread  5  to  6  miles  per 
year.  New  mounds,  however,  have  been  es- 
tablished 10  to  12  miles  from  parent  mounds 
The  fire  ant  "hitchhikes"  long  distances  via 
human  transportation.  One  female  fire  ant 
can  represent  an  entire  future  colony  of 
mounds.  Fire  ants  capable  of  starting  new 
colonies  also  travel  In  plants,  sod,  and  other 
nursery  stock. 

The  fire  ant  has  spread  to  the  Eastern  Sea- 
board and  as  far  west  as  Texas.  There  Is  no 
barrier  to  stop  Ite  spread  farther  north  and 
Into  parts  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Cali- 
fornia. The  fire  ant  U  spreading  at  the  rate 
of  several  million  acres  a  year.  The  Federal - 
State  control  and  quarantine  program  U  the 
most  effective  way  to  deter  spread. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings  with 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural 
Appropriations  in  fiscal  year  1968,  the  De- 
partment was  asked  to  develop  a  plan  for  the 
complete  eradication  of  the  Imported  fire 
ant. 

In  our  reply  to  that  request  we  stated  that, 
because  of  the  size  of  the  vmdertaking.  It 
was  considered  Important  that  additlo'na' 
research  and  methods  improvement  studies 
be  made  to  determine  if  eradication  could  be 
accomplished  with   the  present  technology 

The  current  status  of  the  Imported  fire 
ant  program  was  explained  to  the  House  and 
Senate  Subcommittees  on  Agricultural  Ap- 
propriations thU  spring  as  follows:  "Large- 
scale  field  trials  to  test  eradication  tech- 
niques are  proving  successful  in  certain 
areas.  Further  trials  and  research  are  being 
conducted  to  determine  whether  it  Is  feasible 
to  eradicate  this  agricultural  pest  from  the 
United  States."  These  studies  will  have  a 
final  evaluation  this  faU  to  determine  if 
eradication  could  be  accomplished  based  on 
the  knowledge  available  to  us.  Other  factors, 
of  course.  wlU  have  to  be  considered  In  the 
determination  of  the  feasibility  of  such  an 
imdertaklng,  including  the  Impact  on  the 
environment. 

So  you  can  see  that  the  eradication  pro- 
gram has  not  l)egun.  To  date,  anyone  evaluat- 
ing the  overall  results  In  all  Infested  States 
can  only  conclude  that  the  program  has  been 
one  of  control,  even  though  In  some  portions 
of  some  States  the  fire  ant  has  not  been 
found  over  an  18-month  period  from  the 
time  final  treatment  was  completed. 

The  current  control  program  Involves  the 
use  of  a  bait  containing  minute  amounts  of 
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•low-actUkg  toxicant.  The  bait  cont«ln«  • 
food  attractant  (soybean  oti),  which  la  im- 
pregnated on  corncob  grits  Only  1.7  granu 
of  the  toxicant  are  applied  per  acre.  The 
worker  ants  gather  the  bait  as  food  as  soon 
as  It  is  applied  and  ttUce  it  Into  the  mounds. 
The  anu.  Including  the  queen,  feed  on  the 
tMUt  and  the  colony  u  destroyed. 

We  wish  to  assure  you  that  this  program 
has  been  closely  monitored  for  side  effects 
which  may  adversely  affect  the  environment 
and  other  values.  Such  Information  Is  fully 
considered  as  it  becomes  available.  Thus  far, 
nothing  has  been  found  m  these  investtga- 
tlona  to  cause  concern  or  to  indicate  changes 
In   normal   treatment  practices. 


The  iNsxcnciDS  Miaxx 
Mlrex  U  actually  one  of  the  si^fest  Insecti- 
cides presently  on  the  market.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  a  person  to  obtain  a  lethal 
doee  by  either  breathing  f\imes  from  It  or 
from  contact  with  their  skin.  The  mam- 
DiaJlan  toxicity  of  mlrex  Is  so  low  it  is  cocn- 
paratlvely  sa:e  even  If  small  amounts  were 
accidentally  eaten.  The  amount  of  mltex 
(1/17  of  an  ounce),  applied  to  the  average 
acre  of  land  to  control  the  Are  ant  Is  no 
more  toxic  than  four  to  five  common  aspirin. 
One  of  the  main  reasons  that  mlrex  was  origi- 
nally chosen  for  use  against  ants  was  Its 
known  high  level  of  safety  for  mammals. 
bird3,  and  other  Invertebrates. 

During  the  original  developmental  period 
when   mlrex   was   first  studied   and   tried  In 
the  field,  very  extensive  teste  were  conducted 
by  both  the  U.S   Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Klah  and  Wildlife  Service  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior  on  the  effect  of 
mlrex  on  nontarget  organisms,  particularly 
birds,    mammals,    and    fish.    All    these    teats 
showed  that  mlrex  was  exceedingly  safe  when 
used  at  the  recommended  rate.  After  mlrex 
was   accepted,   further  extensive   tests  were 
conducted  during  actual  control  programs 
as  well  Sfi  detailed  and  indepth  laboratory 
studies.  Again,  all  tests  have  Indicated  that 
at  tOie  recommended  rate  mlrex  Is  safe  to  al- 
most all  nontarget  organisms.  The  chemical 
company  which  supplies  mirex  has  also  run 
very  extensive  teste  to  determine  that  it  does 
not   contaminate   crops,    milk,    or   dc«nestlc 
animals  which  might  be  eaten  by  man. 

Mlrex  is  a  chlorinated  hydrocarbon  insecti- 
cide and.  like  DDT  and  other  related  Insecti- 
cides. It  does  have  an  extensive  field  life  and 
traces  of  it  can  be  found  for  several  years. 
However,  there  la  no  indication  that  it  is 
more  stable  than  DDT  or  that  It  does  not 
break  down  through  the  normal  method  of 
blodegradatlon.  Like  moat  chlorinated  hydro- 
carbons, once  the  material  has  entered  ttie 
sou.  It  remains  there  until  blodegraded  with 
almost  none  of  It  being  carried  off  In  ground 
water  or  volatlzlng  Into  the  air. 

Mirex  is  actually  almost  totally  Insoluble. 
The  amounts  that  could  dissolve  in  water 
was  exceedingly  small  (parts  per  billion  or 
leas) . 

Monitoring  of  hundreds  of  water  samples 
from  streams,  lakes,  and  ponds  In  areas  which 
have  been  treated  has  always  failed  to  de- 
tect any  quantity  of  mlrex  in  water.  While  It 
is  entirely  possible  that  exceedingly  minute 
traces  may  be  entering  the  water,  it  is  im- 
possible with  the  beat  analytical  equipment 
today  to  detect  these  residues  if  they  do 
exist. 

Very  extensive  tests  by  the  Klah  and  WUd- 
Ufe  Service  have  shown  that  the  oil  corncob 
grit  bait  used  for  controUlng  the  ant  is  un- 
attractive to  almost  all  forms  of  wildlife. 
Even  If  a  bird  or  some  other  animal  shoxild 
feed  upon  the  grit.  It  is  scattered  so  widely 
over  an  area  (16  particles  the  size  of  a  grain 
of  sand  per  square  foot)  and  contains  so  little 
insecticide  that  It  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  obtain  a  lethal  dose. 

In  8  years  of  use  In  the  field  in  which  many 
small  ponds  and  streams  have  been  treated 
with  mlrex  and  in  extensive  laboratory  stud- 


ies. It  has  been  Impossible  to  show  that 
mlrex  when  used  at  the  recommended  rate 
will  kill  or  harm  In  any  way  any  marine  or 
fresh  water  fish.  In  laboratory  studies  In 
which  massive  doses  of  mlrex  were  used, 
however,  some  slowing  of  growth.  gUl  deform- 
ity, and  increased  mortality  were  observed. 
However,  the  eflecU  were  only  found  when 
400  to  4.000  pounds  of  bait  per  acre  were 
used  (In  comptu^son  with  the  normal  rate  of 
application  of  1%  pounds  of  bait)  When 
ponds  were  treated  at  these  very  high  rates 
It  was  possible  to  find  residues  of  mlrex  in 
the  fish.  However,  when  the  mlrex  treatments 
were  stopped  or  the  fish  removed  to  clean 
ponds,  the  residues  in  their  bodies  usually 
rapidly  decreased,  showing  that  the  mlrex 
was  being  excreted  or   blodegraded. 

Extensive  tests  with  mlrex  have  faUed  to 
show  any  adverse  effect  to  wildlife,  mammals 
or  any  vertebrate  animals  when  used  at  the 
recommended  rate.  Only  when  the  dosages 
are  raised  by  hundreds,  thousands,  or  even 
ten  thousands  above  those  used  in  the  field 
does  some  mortality  of  adverse  effects  on 
reproduction  occur. 

Extensive  laboratory  studies  have  shown 
that  crawfish  will  not  feed  upon  mlrex 
unless  starved.  When  used  at  the  recom- 
mended rate  on  crawfish  In  aquariums  in  the 
laboratory.  It  did  not  kill  them. 

The  bait  which  la  used  to  control  the  a.its 
is  actuaUy  very  unattractive  to  most  species 
of  insects;   only  a  few  ground-Uvlng  insects 
such  as  cockroaches,  crlckeu.  etc..  have  ever 
been  suspected  of  feeding  on  the  bait.  While 
some  of  these  ground  insects  may  be  killed 
by  the  bait,  extensive  examinations  of  areas 
in  which  mlrex  bait  has  been  used  has  yet 
to  show  a  decrease  or  disappearance  of  any 
group  of  insects  other  than  ants.  Honey  bees 
in  particular  have  been  extensively  studied 
and,   while   the  pure   insecticide  applied  in 
massive  dosages  will  km  them,  normal  Held 
applications  of  bait  have  been  shown  In  scl- 
entlflc  studlas  to  have  no  effect  on  the  bees 
While  several  species  of  closely  related  anu 
are   attracted   to    the   oil    bait   and   win   be 
killed  by  It.  there  are  also  numerous  species 
Which  are  not  attracted  to  oU  and  do  not 
taks  the  bait.  Following  three  applications  of 
mlrex    to    eliminate    the    ant    from    experi- 
mental blocks,  studies  have  shown  that  many 
species  of  ants  not  only  survive,  but  their 
populations  readily  Increase  to  fill  the  niche 
from  Which  the  fire  ants  have  been  elimi- 
nated. Most  of  the  ants  which  are  not  affect- 
ed belong  to  the  subfamily  Formlclnae   This 
group  of  ants  Is  usually  recognized  as  being 
the  most  beneficial. 

An  application  of  mirex.  rather  than  up- 
setting the  environment,  if  anything  actual- 
ly corrects  It.  The  fire  ant  Is  not  native  to 
this  country  and  has  replaced  or  greatly  re- 
duced many  native  species  of  ants.  The  elim- 
ination of  It  by  mlrex  bait  and  allowing  our 
native  species  to  reestablish  has  actually 
been  a  step  in  returning  our  environment  to 
Its  natural  condition. 

Marine  fish  (and  fresh  water  fish)  are  not 
affected  by  mlrex  bait  unless  the  dosages  used 
are  Increased  by  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
times.  While  It  li  possible  to  kill  small  crabs 
and  shrimp  by  forcing  them  to  feed  upon  bait 
In  the  laboratory,  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
show  morUUty  of  these  animals  in  the  field 
foUopwlng  a  bait  application  at  the  recom- 
mended rate. 

Studies  on  the  populations  of  shrimp  and 
wabs  in  areas  near  which  mlrex  halt  has 
been  applied  have  usually  shown  that  the 
populations  after  the  treatments  are  normal 
and.  In  several  cases,  have  actually  been 
higher  than  they  were  before  the  treatments 
were  started.  While  minute  residues  have  oc- 
casionally been  detected  following  bait  ap- 
plications. It  has  yet  been  impossible  to  show 
that  mlrex  causes  any  significant  mortality 
or  adverse  effect  to  these  natural  populations. 
Examination  of  over  6.000  shellfish  samples 
from  over  the  tTnlted  States  has  failed  to 
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turn  up  mlrex  except  for  a  few  samples  from 
estuaries  draining  areas  in  the  Southern 
States  In  which  mlrex  bait  was  used.  Even 
In  these  cases  the  amount  of  mlrex  found 
was  exceedingly  minute,  losually  below  a  part 
per  million.  Since  mlrex  U  a  typical 
chlorinated  hydro-carbon  Insecticide,  it  Is 
presumed  that  even  If  it  were  picked  up  by 
an  oyster  or  shellfish  It  would  behave  in  the 
normal  manner  of  most  of  these  pesUcldes 
and  would  be  rapidly  flushed  from  ths 
mollusk's  body. 

Catfish,  like  all  fish,  are  very  resistant  to 
mlrex.  and  it  would  be  expected  that  no 
mortality,  either  In  domestic  ponds  or  In 
the  wilds,  would  ever  result  from  the  bait 
application.  While  very  minute  residues  have 
been  found  in  wild  catfish,  analysis  of 
samples  from  five  catfish  farms  in  Mississippi 
m  areas  which  were  treated  with  mlrex  bait 
failed  to  show  any  residues.  Actually  the 
method  used  to  artlflcally  raise  catfish  in- 
cluding the  massing  of  many  fish  In  a  smaU 
volume  of  water  and  feeding  them  artificial 
food,  would  greatly  reduce  or  eliminate  the 
chance  of  their  obtaining  enough  mlrex  to 
build  up  any  significant  residues. 

While   USDA   scientists  have  shown   that 
mlrex  can  be  picked  up  and  concentrated  to 
a  limited  extent  in  the  food  chain,  they  have 
also  found  that  long  before  any  substantial 
levels  are  reached,  the  concentrations  levels 
off  and.  once   the  applications  are  stopped 
begin  to  decrease.   In  all  cases,  the  highest 
rates  of  mlrex  found  in  the  top  predatora 
of  the  food  chain  have  usually  been  only  a 
hundredth  or  a  thousandth  of  that  amount 
which    would    be    expected    to    produce   any 
adverse    effect.    Mlrex    Is    applied    in    very 
minute  amounts,  and  the  highest  levels  of 
concentration  which  result  from  Its  entering 
the  food  chain  are  proportionately  very  smaU. 
The  food  chain  on  which  man  is  dependent 
U   almost   totally   separated    from    the   food 
chain   in   which   minute  amounts  of  mirex 
have  been  found.  The  food  supply  of  man, 
I.e..  domestic  animals  and  crops,  has  never 
been  found  to  contain  mlrex.  While  minute 
quantities  might  be  obuined  by  eating  wild 
game  or  fish  which  may  have  very  minute 
residues,  it  would  be  Impossible  for  a  person 
to  eat  enough  of  this  wild  game  to  obuin 
a  significant  dose  of  this  insecticide. 

There  are  no  tests,  or  any  evidence  to  Indi- 
cate that  mlrex  Is  a  dangerous  carcinogen  to 
man  In  the  manner  in  which  It  U  presently 
being  used.  To  date,  a  single  experiment  has 
shown  that  massive  doses  of  mlrex  (Just 
under  the  amount  which  would  cause  the 
death  of  the  animal)  fed  dally  to  an  ab- 
normal strain  of  mice  for  almost  their  en- 
tire life  (18  months)  produced  a  slight  In- 
crease m  the  percentage  of  live  tumors  nor- 
mal to  untreated  Individuals  of  that  strain  of 
mice.  No  evidence  has  been  produced  to  show 
that  these  tumors  are  malignant  or  harm- 
ful. While  certain  people  have  interpreted 
this  type  of  test  as  Indicating  that  certain 
Insecticides  would  cause  cancer  In  man  the 
American  Medical  Association  has  strongly 
criticized  attempts  to  draw  such  sweeping 
and  far-reaching  conclusions  on  such  lim- 
ited and  biased  data. 

WhUe  several  hundred  thousand  particles 
of  bait  are  applied  per  acre  to  get  the  neces- 
sary distribution  to  assure  that  all  ants  find 
the  bait,  this  is  not  to  imply  that  this  Is  aU 
poison  In  actuality,  the  bait  consists  of  99.7 
percent  Inert  and  harmless  material;  only  0  3 
percent  of  it  Is  the  insecticide  mlrex.  At  this 
rate  less  than  1/17  of  an  ounce  of  mlrex  Is  ap- 
plied per  acre.  This  amount  Is  so  small  that 
In  a  normal  sample  of  soil  it  would  be  al- 
most Impossible  to  detect  the  mlrex  even  by 
the  most  sensitive  analytical  method  avail- 
able to  chemists  today. 

tMPotcno  FiKK  Ant 

rNTKODUCnON    AND    SPREAD 

The  imported  fire  ant  Is  an  Important  pest 
In  the  nine   Southern   States  of  Alabama, 
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Arkansas.  Florida.  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mls- 
slBSippi.  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Texas.  This  ant  which  Is  reported  to  have 
first  entered  the  country  In  cargo  or  ballast 
from  some  South  American  port  has  proven 
to  be  a  formidable  and  persistent  p>est  of 
agricultural  Importance,  as  well  as  an  Im- 
portant pest  of  people  in  both  rural  and 
urban  areas.  Reports  indicate  that  it  was  In- 
troduced into  the  United  States  at  the  port 
of  Mobile,  Alabama,  some  time  around  1918. 
By  1953  It  has  expanded  Its  range  to  approxi- 
mately 16  minion  acres  in  103  counties.  The 
latest  survey  In  1970  Indicated  that  It  now 
infests  126  million  acres  In  over  400  counties 
m  nine  Southern  States;  20  million  of  these 
acres  were  found  Infested  within  the  last  3 
years. 

While  some  scientists  (3)  feel  that  the  ant 
may  have  reached  the  northern  climatic 
range,  the  Mlsslsslppl-AIabama-Tennessee 
border,  40°  F.  mld-wlnter  mean  temperature 
(2).  others  feel  its  potential  range  up  the 
east  coast  and  westward  is  still  extensive  and 
Its  ultimate  range  may  be  several  times  what 
It  is  today.  The  ant  is  spreading  at  the  rate 
of  several  million  acres  a  year.  The  State  and 
Federal  quarantines  are  deterrents  to  Its 
long-distance  spread. 

SIGKIFICAIfCE 

In  the  126.000  Infested  acres  In  the  nine  m- 
fested  Southern  States,  more  than  a  million 
people  (4)  are  stung  by  the  Imported  fire  ant 
every  year.  Many  of  them  are  stung  not  by 
one  ant.  but  by  many  ants  (6).  Hundreds  of 
such  victims  require  medical  attention  (6) .  A 
small  percentage  of  the  sting  victims  are  al- 
lergic (1.  page  23).  For  such  victims,  the 
sting  Is  serious,  sometimes  fatal  (7).  Losses 
due  to  Infestation  of  pasture,  hayland,  and 
cropland,  and  cost  of  treating  nonfarm  areas 
such  as  cemeteries,  parks,  and  levees  are  sub- 
stantial (8).  Early  reports  Indicated  that 
losses  due  to  attack  by  this  ant  on  cultivated 
crops  were  extensive  before  1950  (9,  10.  11, 
and  12).  However,  the  routine  use  of  the 
chlorinated  hydrocarbon  pesticides  for  con- 
trolling the  soil  Insects  m  the  1950's  inci- 
dentally also  controlled  this  pest  In  culti- 
vated fields.  Breakage  of  machinery,  time  lost 
in  mowing,  and  loss  In  labor  efficiency  due  to 
stings  and  fear  of  stings  In  Infested  areas 
are  substantial.  Direct  dollar  losses  in  pro- 
duction, chiefly  of  cattle  and  calves  and  hay, 
amount  to  about  $18  million  annually  In  In- 
fested areas. 

In  summer.  1950  to  date,  the  Are  ant  has 
changed  from  primarily  a  crop  peet  to  a  pest 
aHectlng  man. 

People  m  the  Infested  States  consider  the 
Imported  flre  ant  to  be  a  serious  pest,  dis- 
turbing their  comfort.  Impairing  the  qual- 
ity of  their  environment,  and  threatening  the 
health  and  even  the  life  of  some  people. 
There  are  many  statements  attesting  this 
concern  by  individuals  and  organizations 
(13). 

HISTORY  OF  THE  PROGRAU 

Observations  made  in  the  late  1940'8  in 
Alabama  and  Mississippi  revealed  that  the 
Imported  flre  tint  was  becoming  a  major  pest. 
The  States  and  the  Federal  Government  at 
that  time  became  concerned  and  initiated 
surveys  to  determine  the  extent  and  severity 
of  the  Infestation.  During  the  period  1947- 
62.  State  and  Federal  scientists  made  stud- 
ies of  Its  biology,  ecology,  economic  damage, 
and  control  (9  and  10) . 

A  cooperative  Federal -State-local  Import- 
ed flre  ant  program  was  Initiated  by  the  De- 
partment in  1957  at  the  Insistence  of  the 
Congress  following  strong  representation  by 
the  States.  Cooperative  programs  have  been 
conducted  In  all  Infested  States  since  that 
time.  The  Congress  has  speciflcally  consid- 
ered and  reviewed  the  program  each  year  In 
connection  with  the  hearings  on  the  appro- 
prlaUon  bill  for  the  Department  (14). 

In  the  late  I950's  and  early  I860"s,  the  In- 
secticides heptachlor  and  dleldrln,  then  used 


for  controlling  this  pest,  were  shown  to  be  a 
potential  hazard  to  wildlife.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  present  mlrex  bait  In  1961  and 
1962  to  replace  heptachlor  and  dleldrtn  was 
hailed  as  a  major  scientific  achievement  in 
Insect  control,  and  consequently  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  and  con- 
servation organizations.  Within  the  last  few 
years,  mlrex  residues  have  been  found  occur- 
ring In  nontarget  organisms.  The  safety  of 
the  use  of  this  material  has  recently  been 
questioned  (16,  16,  17,  18.  and  19).  In  1970, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  ob- 
jected to  the  broadcast  application  of  the 
bait  (19). 

LEGAL  BASIS  FOR  CONDUCT  OF  PROGRAM 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Initiated  the 
program  under  his  broad  authority  in  co- 
operation with  the  States  to  engage  In  pro- 
grams "to  eradicate,  suppress,  control,  or  to 
prevent  or  retard  the  spread  of  insect 
pests  .  .  .  such  as  Imported  flre  ant  .  .  ."  (7 
U.S.C.  147a).  Federal  quarantines  and  regu- 
lations are  in  effect  In  all  areas  of  Infesta- 
tion under  the  provision  of  sections  8  and  9 
of  the  Plant  Quarantine  Act  of  August  20. 
1912.  as  amended,  and  section  106  of  the 
Federal  Plant  Pest  Act  (7  U.S.C.  161,  162, 
ISOee;  7  CFR  301.81-301.81-10).  The  States 
have  comparable  quarantines  under  their 
programs. 

RESEARCH     AND     METHODS    DEVELOPMENT 

1.  Developynent  of  bait 
A  methods  development  laboratory  was 
established  at  Oulfport,  Mississippi,  in  1957 
to  undertake  studies  on  the  control  of  the 
Imported  flre  ant.  Dleldrln.  chlordane.  and 
heptachlor  were  the  primary  materials  for 
flre  ant  control  at  that  time.  The  laboratory 
sought  pesticides  less  hazardous  to  nontar- 
get organisms  and  the  environment  and  less 
expensive  than  dleldrln  and  heptachlor. 
Ecological  studies  of  the  ant,  coupled  with 
tests  of  candidate  chemicals,  led  to  the  de- 
velopment of  mlrex  bait.  The  bait  consists 
of  corncob  grits  as  the  carrier,  soybean  oil 
as  the  attractant,  and  mlrex  as  the  toxicant. 
It  was  shown  to  be  effective  in  1961  and 
adopted  for  general  use  in  1962.  Initially, 
the  bait  was  applied  at  the  rate  of  12  ^ 
pounds  to  the  acre — 4.3  grams  of  the  toxi- 
cant. The  dosage  was  later  reduced  to  114 
pounds  of  the  bait  with  only  1.7  grams  of 
the  toxicant. 

2.  Aerial  application 

The  mlrex  bait  is  speciflcally  developed  for 
aerial  application.  It  is  formulated  In  a  way 
to  eliminate  drift;  the  particles  are  heavy 
enough  to  fall  Into  the  designed  area.  The 
broadcast  application  by  aircraft  produces 
the  maximum  effective  control  with  the  low- 
est volume  of  bait.  New  methods  of  aircraft 
release  and  electronic  guidance  provide  for 
accurate  dlstrtbutlon  of  the  bait  to  target 
areas.  Experience  has  shown  that  ground 
methods  of  application  are  less  effective  and 
usually  result  In  the  use  of  more  toxicant. 

3.  Mound  treatment 

Using  this  bait  for  treatment  on  a  mound- 
to-mound  basis  may  give  short  term  tem- 
porary relief  to  small  areas  such  as  a  private 
yard,  but  for  anything  larger  It  is  Imprac- 
tical for  several  reasons.  The  degree  of  con- 
trol obtained  by  mound  treatment  Is  usually 
v6ry  poor,  since  small  new  mounds  tire 
usually  overlooked  by  the  person  doing  the 
treatment.  At  certain  times  of  the  year,  con- 
trol by  mound  treatment  may  run  only  50 
to  70  percent  tis  opposed  to  98  to  99  percent 
control  with  a  broadcast  application  of  the 
bait.  Since  the  present  bait  Is  gone  from  the 
area  of  treatment  within  a  few  days,  reln- 
festatlon  by  mounds  from  the  adjacent  tu«a 
migrating  In  or  from  new  queens  flying  In 
usually  takes  place  very  rapidly. 

The  control  obtained  by  this  method  Is, 
therefore,  good  for  only  a  few  months  as 
opposed  to  several  years  when  the  bait  Is 


applied  over  large  plots  of  land.  Inevitably, 
farmers  or  homeowners  when  trying  to  treat 
Individual  mounds  consider  the  amount  of 
bait  to  be  applied  (1  tablespoon  per  mound) 
as  being  too  small  to  be  effective  and  in- 
cretise  the  dose  by  severalfold.  Also,  most 
people  are  unfamllltir  with  the  method  of 
action  of  a  bait  and,  therefore,  are  dissatls- 
fled  with  the  slow  death  of  the  mound  (it 
usually  takes  several  weeks  after  a  mound  is 
baited  before  It  Is  completely  killed).  When 
they  flnd  that  the  mound  Is  not  dead  In  a 
day  or  two,  they  usually  repeat  the  treat- 
ment two  or  three  times.  The  result  of  In- 
dividual mound  treatment  Is  that  usually 
5  to  10  times  the  recommended  dosage  of 
mlrex  is  used.  Since  the  degree  of  control 
Is  poor  and  since  the  treatment  must  be 
repeated  frequently,  an  Ideal  situation  Is  cre- 
ated whereby  a  large  number  of  ant  col- 
onies are  exposed  to  a  low  but  continual 
exposure  to  the  insecticide.  This,  over  a  peri- 
od of  many  generations,  would  create  an  ideal 
situation  In  which  reslsttmce  to  the  Insecti- 
cide could  develop. 

In  1967.  a  committee  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences-National  Research  Coun- 
cil was  established  to  review  the  flre  ant 
program  under  a  contract  by  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service.  The  rejKJrt  of  the  commit- 
tee questioned  the  feasibility  of  eradicating 
the  flre  ant  and  recommended  further  re- 
search (3).  Subsequent  research  and  meth- 
ods development  work  as  suggested  by  the 
Academy  and  pursuant  to  a  directive  of  the 
Congress  htis  Included  major  eradication 
feasibility  studies.  These  studies.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  Agricultural  Research  Service  scien- 
tists (20)  have  shown  that  It  Is  apparently 
technologically  possible  to  eradicate  the  Im- 
ported flre  ant  with  three  accurately  timed 
applications  of  the  mlrex  bait. 

The  Intensive  research  and  methods  devel- 
opment studies  by  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service  and  the  States  have  also  been  directed 
toward  alternate  methods  of  control,  bio- 
logy, ecology,  tests  of  eradication  technology, 
aircraft  application  of  the  bait,  aircraft  guid- 
ance, environmental  Impact  of  the  control 
program,  and  an  Intensive  study  of  alternate 
chemicals  that  could  replace  mirex.  Work  Is 
also  being  done  with  attractants  and  other 
survey  aids.  The  bibliography  (21)  shows  the 
extent  of  research  work  that  has  been  done 
on  this  ant  and  the  insecticide  mlrex.  All  of 
the  literature  in  this  supplementary  bibliog- 
raphy has  been  examined  and  evaluated, 
and  much  of  It  reviewed  In  the  statement 
contained  In  Exhibit  1. 

XJ.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICDLTURE  REQtTESTS  TH« 
tr.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOB  TO  CON- 
DUCT ENVIRONMENTAL  BTUUT 

Studies  made  by  Pltmt  Protection  Division 
scientists  on  Cat  Island  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
during  the  period  1968-70  showed  mlrex  en- 
tering the  food  chain  (24).  We  then  estab- 
lished monitoring  studies  to  determine  the 
slgnlflcance  of  the  residues  in  nontarget  or- 
ganisms. 

A  study  of  the  effect  of  the  Insecticide 
mlrex  on  the  estuarlne  environment  was  es- 
tablished under  contract  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior's  Gulf  Breeze.  Florida, 
laboratory.  Residues  were  no  higher  than  0.2 
parts  per  million  and  generally  were  less  than 
0.1  p. p.m.  Such  residues  have  been  reported 
m  about  one-fourth  of  the  samples  of 
shrimp,  crabs,  and  flsh  taken  from  the  test 
area  (22) .  This  study  should  conflrm  or  deny 
the  slgnlflcance  of  the  Implication  from  the 
feeding  studies  at  the  Gulf  Breeze,  Florida, 
laboratory,  that  mlrex  residue  are  causing 
some  damage  to  the  aquatic  environment  (1, 
pages  34  and  35).  The  results  of  the  study 
to  date  suggest  that  conflrmatlon  Is  unlikely. 

Additional  studies  of  the  impact  of  the  in- 
secticide treatments  on  the  terrestrial  en- 
vironment were  started  by  ARS  scientists  In 
1969.  These  have  provided  further  conflrma- 
tlon of  presence  of  residues  In  the  food  web. 
but  have  provided  no  evidence  of  adverse 
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effect  on  reprcxluctlon  or  populAtiOQ  leveU 
and  no  obMrved  mortality  attributable  to 
mlrex  (33).  Both  studies  are  continuing 
There  U  rapid  cUaappearance  of  mlrex  real- 
due*  (00  percent  In  1  year)  from  moat  levela 
of  the  food  chain  once  the  treatment  Is  com- 
pleted (24). 

THB    1971    CAI.KXDAa   TIAR  PtIOORAM 

During  the  first  half  of  fiscal  year  1971. 
7  million  acres  were  aerUlly  treated  with 
mlrex.  The  following  plans  were  developed 
Jointly  by  repreeentatlvea  of  the  Department 
and  the  cooperating  States  for  Implementa- 
tion after  March  15.  1971.  These  plans  are  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  that 
are  affected.  They  provide  for  proper  pes- 
ticide use,  organized  community  effort  to 
provide  for  maximum  benefit,  careful  atten- 
tion to  application  procedures,  and  care  In 
the  treatment  of  sensitive  areas.  USDA  will 
cooperate  with  the  States  on  programs  with 
the  following  objectives: 

1.  To  control  the  ant  on  land  whoae  owners 
seek  such  control  and  the  SUte  or  a  local 
agency  with  State  concurrence  shares  the 
coat  of  such  control. 

a.  To  treat  Infested  areas  In  such  States  as 
have  adequate  funds  to  share  the  cost  of  ade- 
quate treatment  of  aU  land  In  areas  desig- 
nated for  ruch  treatment  in  order  to  reduce 
or  eliminate  infestation  In  such  areas. 

8.  To  continue  with  the  concurrence  of 
each  affected  State  to  treat  small,  Isolated  In- 
festations In  order  to  delay  or  prevent  further 
expansion  of  the  Infested  area. 

4.  To  treat  the  periphery  of  the  generally 
infested  areas  in  order  to  prevent  spread  to 
unlnfMted  areas  In  carrying  out  the  purpose 
of  the  State  and  Federal  quarantines. 

In  this  control-oriented  program,  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  the  total  acres  to  be  treated  one 
or  more  times  will  approximate  6  million. 

The  Department  will  continue  an  Intensive 
effort  of  program  monitoring,  basic  research, 
and  methods  development  studies.  We  wlli 
seek  more  effective  and  alternate  methods  of 
fire  ant  control.  Studies  are  continuing  to  de- 
velop methods  of  control  using  short-lived 
pesticides  which  would  have  no  residues. 

To  the  maximum  feasible  extent,  treat- 
ments win  be  applied  In  such  a  manner  as  to 

minimize  contamination  of  aquatic  areas 

lakes,  streams,  and  estuaries. 

The  Department  plans  to  request  funding 
to  continue  this  program  at  about  the  1971 
level  In  future  fiscal  years.  Such  a  program 
can  contain  and  control  the  fire  ant  In 
treated  areas.  Eradication  is  not  now  a  pro- 
gram objective. 

STATXMXNT 

1.  Environmental  impact 
As  In  any  program  utilizing  Insecticides 
for  the  control  of  a  specific  pest,  the  effecU 
on  the  nontarget  organisms  and  the  environ- 
ment In  general  can  be  expected.  So  far.  over 
30  million  acres  have  been  treated  for  mlrex 
bait  since  1963  without  evidence  of  damage 
having  occurred  to  nonurget  organisms  as 
Indicated  by  mortaUty  or  reproductive  fail- 
ure. To  the  contrary,  the  environmental  qual- 
ity In  the  30  million  acres  has  markedly  im- 
proved by  the  control  or  elimination  of  the 
fire  ant.  studies  on  environmenui  impact  of 
nUrex  in  these  30  mUllon  acres  have  shown 
that  adverse  effecw  are  minimal  and  short 
ranged.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
haa  evaluated  the  potential  environmental 
effects  of  the  control  program  listed  in  this 
statement  and  feels  that  the  benefits  of  the 
carefuUy  planned,  closely  supervised  pro- 
gram far  outweigh  the  potential  adverse 
effects. 

2.  Favorable  environmental  effect 
By  continuing  the  control  program  at  its 
present  level,  the  ant  win  be  reduced  to  an 
Insignificant  level  over  large  parts  of  its 
range  resulting  in  subsUntlal  Improvement 
of  the  environment  through  the  reduction  of 
fire  and  damage  to  m*n.  animals,  crops,  pas- 


tares,  and  the  environment  In  general  In  the 
treated  areas  This  limited  control  program 
should  help  alleviate  the  suffering  of  the 
many  millions  of  people  who  are  stung  by 
this  ant  and  should  reduce  somewhat  the 
hundreds  of  victims  who  must  require  medi- 
cal attention  (6). 

Losses  due  to  Infestation  of  pastures  and 
bayland.  breakage  of  machinery,  time  lost  In 
mowing,  loss  In  labor  and  efficiency  of  farm 
help  due  to  stings  or  fear  of  stings  are  sub- 
stantial Direct  dollar  losses  In  production 
of  oattle.  calves,  and  hay  which  now  total 
about  $18  million  annually  will  be  reduced 
substantlaUy.  The  comfort  and  health  of  the 
people  living  within  the  areas  to  be  treated 
will  be  Improved  by  the  environmental  Im- 
provement brought  about  by  the  elimination 
or  control  of  this  pest. 

Of  the  existing  means  of  chemically 
controUlng  the  Imported  fire  ant.  mlrex  Is 
environmentally  the  safest  and.  due  to  the 
minute  amounts  of  material  used,  would 
leave  the  least  residue  In  the  environment. 
The  safety  of  the  mlrex  bait  treatment  and 
the  transient  nature  of  the  minute  residues 
which  would  occur  following  such  treatments 
can  be  shown  by  an  examination  of  the 
records  of  mlrex  treatment  which  have  taken 
place  since  19«3.  In  the  past  8  years,  over 
30  million  acres  of  land  have  been  treated 
yet  there  has  not  been  shown  a  single 
confirmed  case  of  mortality,  reproductive 
effect,  or  detrimental  ecological  upset  with 
the  exception  of  a  number  of  related  species 
of  ants. 

3.  Adverse  environmental  effects  which  can- 
not be  avoided 
The  presence  of  minute  mlrex  residues  and 
the  concentration  of  these  residues  In  the 
food  chain  can  be  viewed  as  a  potential 
environmental  hazard  which  cannot  be 
avoided.  Despite  a  fairly  extensive  literature 
on  the  toxicity  and  safety  of  mlrex  and  a 
recent  study  on  mlrex  residues  In  the  en- 
vironment, some  scientists  have  opposed  the 
program  due  to  this  potential  hazard.  They 
are  of  the  opinion  that  further  evaluations 
and  study  are  needed  before  widespread  use 
of  this  bait  Is  continued. 

Ptollowlng  a  mlrex  appHcatlon.  the  only 
nontarget  organisms  known  to  be  affected 
by  the  bait  at  this  time  are  a  few  other 
species  of  oU-lovlng  ants.  Residues  In  the 
range  of  0.001  to  0.1  p.pjn.  can  be  detected 
In  many  nontarget  organisms  following  a 
bait  application.  These  residues  can  be  con- 
centrated up  the  food  chain  to  maximums 
of  1  to  8  p.pjn.  in  some  birds  and  1  to  40 
p  p.m.  in  some  Insect-eating  vertebrates. 
These  levels  which  have  been  found  In  ver- 
tebrates have  been  consistently  smaller  than 
the  amounts  found  necessary  to  cause  mor- 
tality or  adverse  effects  on  reproduction  In 
birds,  fish,  or  mammals. 

The  toxicant  mlrex  has  never  been  found 
In  water  taken  from  areas  treated  under  this 
program  or  areas  subject  to  runoff.  Residues 
have  been  found  at  low  levels  in  soil  and 
sediment.  The  analyses  were  made  at  0.01 
p.p  m.  level  for  soil  and  sediment  and  0.01 
p.p.b.  for  water. 

In  a  study  of  the  effect  of  mlrex  on  fish, 
adverse  effects  were  noted  only  when  the 
rate  of  application  was  increased  from  the 
1 V4  pounds  of  bait  per  acre  to  the  equivalent 
of  220  and  2J00  pounds  of  bait  per  acre. 
At  these  massive  dosages,  some  of  the  ex- 
perlmenUl  fish  were  stUl  surviving  and  could 
reproduce  succeasftilly.  The  only  significant 
finding  was  a  temporary  deformation  of  gills 
and  kidney  lesions  at  the  very  highest  dos- 
age  (36).  ' 

In  the  study  of  the  effect  of  mlrex  on  birds, 
no  adverse  effecU  on  survival  of  reproduction 
were  observed  on  ducks,  pheasanu,  or  quail 
(36.  37,  and  38)  and  chickens  when  mlrex 
was  appUed  at  the  normal  rate.  Adverse  ef- 
fects became  apparent  only  when  the  domes- 
tic chickens  were  fed  dally  300  and  600  p.pjn 
mlrex  In  their  diet  which  resulted   In  eggs 
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containing  up  to  1.900  p.pjn.  mlrex  residue 
At  this  massive  dosage,  hatchablllty  and 
chick  survival  decreased   (29). 

Continual  massive  dosages  of  mlrex  fed  In 
the  diet  of  laboratory  mice  and  rats  also  have 
been  found  to  decrease  statistically  repro- 
duction In  these  rau  and  to  cause  cataracts 
In  some  of  the  young.  Such  massive  dosages 
have  resulted  also  In  an  elevated  tumor  rate 
In  certain  strains  of  laboratory  mice  (33)  Of 
a  total  of  66  mice  treated  with  mlrex  at 
very  high  dosage  levels,  30  had  tumors  (46 
percent)  compared  with  53  naturally  oc- 
curring tumors  In  338  control  mice  (16  per- 
cent)  (33).  Significance  of  these  data  for 
man  Is  unknown  but.  on  the  basis  of  thu 
study,  mlrex  was  placed  in  category  B  of 
the  Mrak  report,  "Compounds  Judged  Posi- 
tive for  Tumor  Induction."  the  use  of  which 
should  be  restricted. 

At  the  recommended  rate  of  application 
mlrex  has  been  found  capable  of  kuilna 
Juvenile  crabs  and  shrimp  held  in  aquarium 
under  Uboratory  conditions.  Attempts  to 
dupUcate  this  condition  under  field  condi- 
tions by  monitoring  an  eetuarlne  area  under 
treatment  with  mlrex  bait  have  to  date  pro- 
duced  no  evidence  of  mortaUty  or  adverse 
reproductive  effecte  on  either  shrimp  or  crab 
populations  (22).  The  mlrex  residues  have 
been  detected  also  In  oysters  from  estuartne 
areas  which  have  been  treated  or  drained 
treated  areas  (24  and  SO) . 

Since  the  Imparted  fire  ants  prey  on  other 
Invertebrates,  they  may  have  some  benefit, 
e.g.  In  controlling  sugarcane  borers  and  ticks, 
and  other  Insect  pests.  However,  they  also 
prey  on  beneficial  as  well  as  pest  inverte- 
brates. 

The  probability  that  the  use  of  mlrex  may 
result  In  the  emergence  of  resistant  popula- 
tions of  ants  has  been  considered.  The  con- 
tinual application  of  mlrex.  as  would  take 
place  In  a  continuing  control  program,  would 
Increase  substantially  the  chance  of  re- 
sistance. 

4.  Alternatives  to  the  proposed  action 

1.  Total  EradlcaUon: 

Eradication  would  accomplish  elimination 
of  all  the  damage  suffered  by  man,  animals, 
plants,  and  the  environment  due  to  Imported 
fire  ant  Infestation.  Eradication  appears  to 
be  technlcaUy  feasible  (16).  It  Is  estimated 
that  the  fire  ant  could  be  eradicated  over  a 
12-year  period  with  1.8  nUlUon  pounds  of 
mlrex  applied  to  about  176  million  acres, 
equivalent  to  0.01167  pounds  per  acre. 

Residues  of  mlrex  resulting  from  such  a 
program  would  disappear  In  a  few  years 

An  eradication  program  might  also  eradi- 
cate one  or  more  species  of  oll-lovlng  ants 
In  the  treated  area. 

It  would  res\ilt  In  continuing  residues  of 
mlrex  In  omnivorous  and  predaceous  inver- 
tebrate and  vertebrate  animals  during  the 
18-month  eradication  period  and  a  few  years 
thereafter  for  any  given  area. 

3.  Control  by  Individuals  or  Communities 
Without  Federal  Assistance: 

Such  a  program  might  use  mlrex, 
chlordane,  or  any  other  pesticide  available 
for  such  use  for  treatment  of  Individual 
mound  treatment,  the  small  mounds  that 
are  not  readily  seen  are  missed  so  that  in- 
complete and  only  short-term  protection  tt 
attained. 

Use  of  mlrex  bait  by  Individual  property 
owners  may  be  excessive.  Excessive  use  could 
lead  to  high  residues  and  possible  damage  to 
omnivorous  and  predaceous  Invertebrate  and 
vertebrate  animals  In  the  treated  area.  In 
general,  control  is  poor  and  relnvaslon  occurs 
In  a  short  time.  Over  a  13-year  period  ap- 
proximately 140,000  pounds  of  mlrex  would 
be  used. 

3.  Develop  New  Approaches  to  the  Prob- 
lem: The  Agricultural  Research  Service  has 
an  extensive  program  underway  to  develop 
new  methods  of  chemical  control  which  could 
replace  mlrex.  However,  to  date,  no  satis- 
factory replsicement  has  been  found  primarily 
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due  to  the  specific  nature  of  the  chemical 

needed  for  effective  ant  control.  More  than 

300  chemicals  were  screened  when  the  mlrex 

bait  was  developed  (34).  Some  36  chemicals 

have  been  screened  during  the  past  2  years 

and  about  100  are  currently  undergoing  tests 

Biological  control  by  predators,  parasites 

and   insect   diseases   could   reduce    but   not 

eliminate  the  Imported  fire  ant.  Studies  on 

biological  control  have  also  been  undertaken 

by  the  Agricultural  Research  Service.  As  yet. 

these  studies  have  proven  unproductive  and 

show  no  signs  of  producing  a  usable  control 

technique    within    the    foreseeable    future 

Some  other  methods  of  Insect  control  have 

also  been  e\Tiluated  such  as  chemosterllants, 

pheromones,  attractants.  and  traps.  However 

to   date,    none    of    these    have    shown    any 

promise  either. 

4.  Abandonment  of  All  Efforts  to  Control 
or  Eradicate  the  Imported  Plre  Ant: 

Abandonment  of  all  efforts  to  control  the 
Imported  fire  ant  would  quickly  lead  to  re- 
infestatlon  of  areas  In  which  previous  pro- 
grams have  effected  control  or  elimination 
of  the  fire  ant. 

In  the  absence  of  an  organized  program, 
some  indirect  control  would  result  assum- 
ing that  other  regulatory  programs  continue. 
Por  example,  treatment  of  nursery  stock  to 
prevent  spread  of  white-fringed  beetle  or 
other  pests  could  partially  check  distribu- 
tion of  the  Imported  fire  ant  to  noninfested 
areas. 

Abandonment  would  surely  result  In  con- 
tinued deterioration  of  the  quaUty  of  the 
environment  for  man  in  Infested  areas  \uat 
as  It  would  avoid  residues  In  nontarget  onta- 
nlsms.  " 

5.    Relationship    between    local    short-term 
uses  0/  man's  environment  and  the  main- 
tenance of  long-term  productivity 
The  control  program  will  remove  the  ant 
from  the  environmental  niche  previously  oc- 
cupied by  the  pest.  Some  of  these  may  be 
permanenUy   occupied   by   other   organisms 
with    similar    environmental    requirements 
The  current   and   planned  fire   ant   control 
program  may  have  the  following  effects 

1.  Restore  the  areas  treated  to  Its  natural 
state  by  reducing  the  fire  ant  to  an  insig- 
nificant factor  In  the  ecosystem. 

2.  Limit  the  Infested  area  generally  to  Its 
present  periphery.  :-        i« 

3.  Residues  in  omnivorous  and  predaceous 
invertebrates  and  vertebrate  animals  will  de- 
velop and  continue  in  treated  areas  with 
potential  Impact  on  such  populaUons  This 
U  due  to  the  necessity  for  r^>eated  treat- 
ments for  control.  Continued  exposure  of 
imported  fire  ant  populations  over  the  years 
to  mlrex  may  lead  to  development  of  re- 
sistance. 

4.  Elimination  of  moet  of  the  ants  wlU 
open  their  ecological  habitat  to  occupation 
by  other  organisms  with  similar  envlrx)n- 
mental  requirements.  This  win  involve  or- 
ganisms which  occupied  this  niche  previous 
to  replacement  by  Imported  fire  ant. 

6.  Invertebrates  upon  which  fire  ants  prey 
may  temporarUy  Increase  In  numbers. 
t.  IrreverHble  short-term  impact  versus  lon^- 
term  on  environment 

The  use  of  mlrex  at  the  low  dosage  results 
in  no  Irreversible  or  Irretrievable  commit- 
ment of  resources. 

ConsultaUon  with  Federal.  State,  and  Local 
Agencies 

The  Imported  fire  ant  program  Is  cooper- 
ative In  aU  functions  with  the  SUte  Over- 
all objectives  in  each  State  are  planned 
jointly,  yearly  goals  are  carrted  out  Jointly 
and  financing  of  the  control  phase  Is  basi- 
cally on  a  60-^  basis.  Quarantine  action  U 
under  parallel  Federal -State  regulations  and 
u  carried  out  Jointly.  A  Memorandum  of  Un- 
derstanding U  prepared  and  coslgned  with 
the  States,  and  the  program  Is  documented 
by  detailed  work  plans. 

The  program  proposed  for  1971  was  devel- 
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oped   JolnUy  with   offlclaU   of  the   affected 
States. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEFENSE  OF  U.S.  AIR  SUPPORT  IN 
LAOS 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Democratic  policy  committee  has  called 
for  withdrawal  of  all  UJ3.  forces  engaged 
in  both  air  and  ground  support  from 
Indochina  by  the  beglrming  of  1973.  This 
is  a  matter  that  causes  me  great  concern. 

I  agree  that  that  is  a  worthy  objec- 
tive, but  one,  I  submit,  that  will  not  be 
advanced  by  partisan  action  but  which 
will  most  likely  be  achieved  by  continued 
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U.S.  air  support  of  South  Vietnamese 
efforts  to  cut  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  in 
Laos  and  by  nonpartisan  unity  behind 
our  President  and  Commander  in  Chief. 

Administration  spokesmen  have  said 
repeatedly  they  are  convinced  that  cut- 
ting off  the  major  supply  line  of  the 
North  Vietnamese,  the  Ho  Clii  Minh 
Trail  complex,  will,  more  than  any  other 
single  effort  in  Indochina,  bring  a  quick 
end  to  the  Vietnam  war. 

I  question,  then,  why  war  critics  both 
inside  and  outside  the  Congress  criticize 
our  President  for  supplying  X3S.  air  sup- 
port to  the  Lao6  trail  mission  when  it 
appears  to  offer  the  greatest  hope  for 
bringing  our  bojrs  home  sooner. 

Mr.  President,  I  object  to  the  repeated 
implications  that  the  President  Is  com- 
mitting the  United  States  to  greater  in- 
volvement in  Indochina  rather  than 
working  toward  phasing  out  our  in- 
volvement. 

Certainly  the  facta  do  not  bear  out 
such  implications.  These  facts  are  clearly 
set  out  in  a  column  by  Joseph  Alsop  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  February  22.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  article 
be  published  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

Light  and  Hxavt  News 
(By  Joaepb  Al«op) 

If  there  Is  anything  more  trivial  than  yes- 
terday's newgp«per  column,  it  la  hard  to 
know  what  It  may  be.  Yet  an  old  column  by 
thla  reporter  has  juat  brought  down  the 
thunders  of  four  admired  colleagues — «n 
honor  indeed ! 

It  would  not  be  worth  mentioning,  except 
that  It  has  a  certain  symbolic  significance. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  after  all,  the  United 
States  by  now  has  a  heavy  Investment  of 
blood  and  treasure  In  the  Vietnamese  war. 
What  mainly  matters,  therefore.  Is  what  hap- 
pens In  Vietnam.  But  while  Washington 
trivia  gets  so  much  attention,  what  la  really 
happening  in  Vietnam  Is  quite  Impossible  to 
discover  from  each  morning's  news. 

To  make  thls><;antrast  worse,  what  Is  hap- 
pening In  Vletnaa  grows  dally  more  sig- 
nificant. It  Is  a  10-to*SJjet.  for  Instance,  that 
only  a  tiny  minority  ofntOaa-^nho  read  these 
words  will  have  grasped  the  fa?l>«<hat  there 
Is  serious  fighting  going  on  In 

The   fact   Itself  has   been  dimly   rt «..»,, 

here  and  there.  Yet  neither  the  nature,  nor 
the  purposes,  nor  the  meaning  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  offensive  In  thu  part  of  Cam- 
bodia have  found  their  way  Into  print. 

The  nature  of  the  fighting  is  simple 
enough.  The  flamboyant  but  able  General  Do 
Cao  Trl  Is  leading  his  South  Vietnamese 
forces  against  the  enemy.  In  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  new  North  Vietnamese  for- 
tress-base-area In  Cambodia.  With  less  than 
two  South  Vietnamese  divisions.  General  Trl 
has  been  taking  on  Hanoi's  Ptfth.  Seventh 
and  Ninth  divisions— which  used  to  be  three 
of  the  most  feared  enemy  units  In  South 
Vietnam. 

The  grisly  "Body  Counts"  (originally  in- 
troduced by  the  U.S.  Army  to  appease  the 
New  York  Times)  have  already  mounted  to 
above  IJOO  North  Vietnamese  soldiers.  It  Is 
a  simple  rule  that  any  unit  having  40  percent 
of  Its  men  killed  in  acUon.  Is  a  unit  effectively 
put  out  of  action  Itself.  Thla  means  th© 
equivalent  of  two  enemy  regiments  already 
crossed  off  the  list — at  le«st  tor -the  time 
being. 

If  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail -complex  is  suc- 
cessfuUy  cut  in  Laos,  the  "time  being"  U 
Ukely  to  be  Indefinitely  long.  Worse  stUl,  the 


enemy's  rate  of  loss  la  c\irrently  running  at 
an  average  of  100  men  per  day.  And  this  Ls 
the  proportional  equivalent,  for  North  Viet- 
nam, of  an  American  loss  of  1,000  men  per 
day.  Meanwhile,  General  Trl's  losses  have 
been  painful  but  small. 

THIS  almost-Ignored  Cambodia  campaign, 
therefore,  has  very  great  potential  meaning. 
If  aU  goes  well  (and  that  Is  always  a  very 
big  "if")  the  enemy's  forces  In  Cambodia 
win  be  torn  to  ribbons,  and  their  laboriously 
established  new  base  areas  will  be  knocked 
to  smithereens.  This  can  happen  before  the 
present  dry  season  ends.  Already,  moreover, 
by  their  performance  In  the  field.  General 
Trl's  troops  have  strikingly  proved  the  worth 
of  President  Nixon's  scheme  of  Vletnamlza- 
tlon. 

As  to  the  conctirrent  invasion  of  Laos,  to 
cut  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  traU -complex.  It  has 
caused  more  public  turmoU  than  General 
Trl's  operation  in  Cambodia.  But  there  has 
been  an  almost  equal  paucity  of  Information 
about  Its  nature  and  Its  meaning. 

The  Laos  operation's  risks  should  not  be 
underrated,  to  begin  with.  If  the  South  Viet- 
namese under  General  Hoang  Xuan  Lam  at- 
tain their  ultimate  objectives,  they  will  own 
a  swathe  of  the  trail-complex  about  50  miles 
wide  and  3S  miles  deep.  That  means  the 
equivalent  of  two  South  Vietnamese  divi- 
sions holding  a  salient  whose  northern  and 
southern  flanks  wlU  each  be  35  miles  long — 
and  In  very  rough,  enemy-infested  country  I 
The  very  fact  that  General  Crelghton 
Abrams  has  been  eager  to  mount  such  an 
operation,  speaks  volumes  about  bis  confi- 
dence In  VletnaaUzatlon.  If  the  operation 
succeeds,  (and  the  "ir"  Is  again  crucial) 
about  130.000  North  Vietnamese  troops  and 
support  personnel  will  also  be  cut  off  to  the 
south  of  the  trail — cut,  at  any  rate  until  the 
next  dry  season  begins  in  December,  1971. 

Proportionally,  that  means  for  Hanoi  the 
equivalent  for  Washington  of  1300.000  Amer- 
icans left  without  supply,  reinforcement,  and 
In  a  good  many  cases,  even  without  rations, 
for  a  period  of  10  months.  Of  the  readers 
who  have  followed  this  report  thus  far.  one 
wonders  how  many  have  previously  been 
made  aware  of  that  remarkable  fact,  or  of 
more  than  the  tiniest  proportion  of  the 
other  foregoing  facts. 

The  world's  first  Stalinist,  the  Chinese 
political  philosopher.  Lord  Shang,  remarked 
bleakly  about  2,400  years  ago,  "If  a  sUte 
emphasizes  the  light  and  Ignores  the  heavy, 
that  state  Is  doomed."  The  rule  can  one  day 
apply  to  the  trade  of  reporting  facts.  Uke 
the  silly  business  of  alleged  Panther-eeno- 
clde. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  began  supplsrlng  air  sup- 
port to  South  Vietnamese  troops  in  Laos 
February  8. 

Since  that  time  government  spokesmen 
have  reported  significant  strides  in  the 
effort  to  totally  block  out  North  Viet- 
namese supply  movements  along  the  Ho 
Chi  Minh  Trail  south  to  Vietnam. 

South  Vietnamese  ground  troops  are 
now  holding  positions  on  two  strategic 
routes  which  constitute  the  greater  trunk 
of  the  trail  complex.  The  North  V'tt- 
namese  are  now  waging  fierce  attacks  on 
those  ground  troops,  a  sign  that  the 
enemy  Indeed  considers  access  to  the 
trail  essential. 

South  Vietnamese  troops  have  been 
able  in  the  last  2  weeks  to  destroy  134,- 
000  gallons  of  fuel,  a  service  station 
capable  of  repairing  30  trucks  a  day, 
and  115  vehicles. 

They  have  cut  an  important  POL  line 
which  will  severely  limit  the  enemy's  sup- 
ply of  oil  and  gas  for  their  vehicles. 


An  administration  spokesman  reports 
the  combined  efforts  of  South  Viet- 
namese ground  troops  and  U.S.  air  sup- 
port are  Inflicting  heavy  enemy  losses. 
The  enemy  reportedly  has  lost  In  excess 
of  2,000  men.  while  U.S.  losses  were  less 
than  3  percent  of  that  figure. 

Mr.  President,  a  year-and-a-half  ago 
I  personally  visited  with  South  Viet- 
namese General  Lam.  He  convinced  me 
his  troops  are  dedicated  to  their  mission 
of  defending  their  country  and  would 
continue  that  effort  to  the  limit  of  their 
capability.  They  are  dedicated  to  retain- 
ing their  freedom,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  they  will  accomplish  their  mission 
by  assuring  the  security  of  their  country 

The  administration  has  repeatedly  em- 
phasized it  has  put  no  ground  troops  in 
Laos  and  has  no  intentions  of  doing  so 
in  the  future.  It  has  pointed  out  that  air 
support  in  Laos  Ls  a  vital  means  to  the 
end  we  all  want  to  achieve:  that  of 
bringiiig  the  Vietnam  conflict  to  a  speedy 
end. 

I  believe  we  should  furnish  vital  air 
support  to  the  South  Vietnamese  troops 
to  accomplish  their  objective  and  ours. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  appear  tha{ 
those  who  continue  to  criticize  the  ad- 
ministration for  supplying  air  support  In 
Laos  are  not  bothering  to  look  below  che 
surface  facts  before  unloading  their  in- 
vective on  the  President.  If  their  advice 
were  followed,  and  we  withdrew  support, 
the  war  would  be  prolonged  and  death 
losses  of  friend  and  foe  alike  would  rise. 
As  a  result,  the  critics  are  doing  their 
country  a  disservice  by  advocating  a 
measure  that  would  likely  prolong  the 
conflict. 

THE  INDOCHINA  WAR 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
I  speak  for  millions  of  Americans  in  ex- 
pressing deep  dismay  over  the  unending 
rhetoric  of  progress  being  used  by  our 
national  leadership  in  describing  the 
Indochina  war. 

It  is  a  rhetoric  which  grossly  misleads 
our  Nation's  people  and  disguises  the 
moimting  violence  and  widening  char- 
acter of  the  conflict. 

It  is  a  rhetoric  which  conveniently  Ig- 
nores an  expanding  American  Involve- 
ment and  new  commitments. 

It  is  a  rhetoric  which  tragically  evades 
genuine  concern — let  alone  some  respon- 
sibility— for  the  devastating  Impact  the 
conflict  is  having  on  the  civilian  popu- 
lation and  countryside  of  the  entire  area. 

It  Is  on  this  latter  point — on  what  a 
correspondent  recently  called  "a  slaugh- 
ter of  Innocents" — that  I  wish  to  com- 
ment briefly  today. 

I  am  prompted  to  do  so,  not  merely  be- 
cause the  longstanding  problems  of 
refugees  and  civilian  casualties  con- 
tinues, but  also  to  tmderscore  that  the 
latest  ingredient  in  our  national  policy 
of  violence  for  Southeast  Asia,  can  only 
add  heavily — and  needlessly — to  the  hor- 
rendous human  toll  that  already  exists. 
Our  national  leadership  has  now  offi- 
cially told  us  that  all  of  Indochina  is  a 
target  of  American  bombs.  The  President 
has  said  that  he  would  place  no  limita- 
tion on  the  use  of  American  airpower 
throughout  the  area. 
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And  so,  as  new  spasms  of  optimism 
govern  the  rhetoric  of  where  we  stand  in 
Indochina,  our  military  plaimers  glibly 
talk  of  "saturation  bombing,"  and  "close 
air  support,"  and  "protective  reaction," 
and  other  strategies  and  labels,  all  devoid 
of  moral  restraint  and  responsibility — 
devoid  of  any  apparent  concern  for  the 
plight  of  civilians  who  are  bearing  the 
brunt  of  this  senseless  war. 

Tlie  plight  of  civilians  is  again  taking 
a  very  low  priority  to  the  progress  of  bat- 
tle— and  to  the  interests  of  those  who 
seem  to  have  so  much  to  lose,  or  to  gain, 
by  the  outcome  of  each  battle. 

But  the  people  of  Indochina,  of  Viet- 
nam, Laos,  and  Cambodia,  also  have  in- 
terests. For  a  great  many — it  Is  mere  sur- 
vival in  a  widening  and  ferocious  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  appalled  that  our 
national  leadership  finds  it  so  easy  to 
escalate  its  policy  of  violence  through 
an  unlimited  air  war.  I  am  appalled  that 
it  chooses  to  ignore  the  record  of  dev- 
astation and  death  our  bombing  has 
caused  in  the  past. 

Must  we  Increase  the  more  than  1 
million  civilian  casualties  and  5  million 
refugees  in  South  Vietnam? 

Must  we  increase  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  civilian  casualties  and  nearly 
1  million  refugees  in  Laos? 

Must  we  increase  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  civilian  casualties  and  more 
than  1,500,000  refugees  in  Cambodia? 

Must  we  destroy  more  villages,  deci- 
mate more  tribal  peoples,  and  make 
more  land  uninhabitable — all  for  a  cause 
which  most  Americans  no  longer  sup- 
port? 

And,  are  we  as  a  nation  so  morally 
bankrupt  that  we  can  sweep  the  issue  of 
war  victims  into  the  pages  of  history 
without  minimizing  hurt  and  putting 
forth  a  greater  effort  to  meet  human 
needs? 

Mr.  President,  we  are  confronted  today 
with  a  very  serious  regional  crisis  of  peo- 
ple— millions  of  people — refugees,  civil- 
ian casualties,  war  victims,  and  more 
than  our  Government  cares  to  admit. 
American  military  activities — especially 
the  heavy  bombing  of  many  areas — is 
contributing  much  to  this  human  toll  of 
war. 

Our  national  interest  does  not  lie  in 
the  continuation  of  the  war,  or  an  ex- 
panding U.S.  Involvement  in  it.  It  does 
not  lie  in  the  further  destruction  of  the 
coimtryside  in  Vietnam  or  Laos  or  Cam- 
bodia. It  does  not  lie  in  the  generation 
of  more  war  refugees  and  civilian  cas- 
ualties. It  does  not  lie  in  the  serious  crisis 
of  people  spreading  from  one  country  to 
another  like  falling  dominoes. 

Rather  it  lies  in  the  very  urgently 
needed  effort  by  our  Government  to  stop 
the  violence  and  extricate  ourselves  from 
the  v,ar  through  appropriate  decisions  at 
the  highest  levels  of  our  Government.  It 
lies,  as  well,  in  a  far  greater  effort  to 
meet  the  vast  human  needs  generated  by 
the  conflict. 

In  conclusion,  over  the  coming  weeks 
and  months — as  it  has  since  1965 — the 
Subcommittee  on  Refugees  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  which  I  serve  as 
chairman,  will  continue  Its  very  active 
Interest  In  the  escalating  problem  of  war 
victims  In  Indochina.  And  we  will  also 


continue  to  be  as  tenanclous  In  our  views 
and  recommendations  for  action,  as  we 
feel  the  important  situation  warrants. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
number  of  press  articles  relating  to  the 
human  costs  of  the  continuing  war  In 
Indochina. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  15,  1971) 
Air  Wab  in  Lao6 

Shortly  before  South  Vietnamese  troops  In- 
vaded the  Laotian  panhandle  backed  by  awe- 
some American  air  power,  a  Laotian  general 
In  the  area  told  a  New  York  Times  corre- 
spondent he  did  not  want  American  aerial 
support.  "Every  time  the  Americans  are 
called  In  to  bomb,  they  destroy  friends  and 
not  enemies,"  he  said. 

That  Is  doubtless  an  exaggeration,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  current  zone  of  allied  military 
operations  In  Laos.  That  zone  Is  relatively 
sparsely  settled  and  the  targets  of  supporting 
American  aerial  assaults  are  predominantly 
military   In  the  most   literal  sense. 

But  the  limited  nature  of  present  air  sup- 
I>ort  does  not  negate  the  oaslc  fear  that  un- 
derlay the  Laotian  general's  comment.  The 
Laotians,  like  their  neighbors  In  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia,  have  had  long  and  bitter  experi- 
ence with  American  bombing.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Laotians  have  been  driven  from 
their  homes  and  untold  numbers  of  civilians 
have  been  killed  and  maimed  >^  a  result  of 
the  extensive  use  of  American  air  power 
against  the  North  Vietnamese  in  northeast- 
ern Laos  In  recent  years.  Villages  have  been 
destroyed  and  fields  and  forests  devastated, 
just  as  In  Cambodia  and  Vietnam. 

In  recent  months,  the  panhandle  region 
has  been  subjected  to  repeated  saturation 
raids  by  American  B-52  bombers  and  carrier- 
based  aircraft  in  what  has  been  described 
as  one  of  the  heaviest  air  assaults  of  the 
Indochina  war.  These  raids  have  not  suc- 
ceeded In  their  objective  ol  blocking  Com- 
munist supply  routes  to  the  south,  as  the 
current  ground  thrusts  against  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  trail  testify.  But,  because  of  their  scopie, 
their  power  and  their  lack  of  precision,  the 
air  attacks  Inevitably  do  Inflict  harm  and 
hardship  on  friend  as  well  as  foe. 

The  President  and  his  aides  say  they  are 
acting  to  save  American  lives.  This  Is  a  highly 
doubtful  proposition;  and  In  any  case  Amer- 
icans must  ask  themselves  whether  they  have 
a  right  to  continue  to  sacrifice  the  lives  and 
property  of  millions  of  Innocent  Southeast 
Asians  in  a  cause  to  which  an  Increasing 
ntimber  of  Americans  no  longer  subscribes. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  21,  1971] 

A  Slaughter  of  Innocents 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washington. — President  Nixon's  news 
conference  of  Feb.  17  made  clear  what  skep- 
tics have  long  believed.  His  Vietnam  policy 
Is  by  no  means  one  of  steadily  withdrawing 
Americans  from  South  Vietnam,  then  letting 
the  people  of  Indochina  work  out  or  flg^t 
out  their  own  affairs.  It  is  Instead  a  policy 
of  escalation  by  American  air  power  and 
South  Vietnamese  manpower,  with  the  aim 
of  milliary  victory. 

"I  am  not  going  to  place  any  limitations 
upon  the  use  of  air  power,"  Mr.  Nixon  said, 
excepting  only  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 
And  if  South  Vietnam  Invades  North  Viet- 
nam across  the  demilitarized  zone — "to  de- 
fend their  national  security,"  in  the  Presi- 
dent's OrweUlan  lingo — Mr.  Nixon  openly 
left  standing  the  possibility  of  sending  Amer- 
ican air  power  to  support  the  Invasion. 

Mr.  Nixon  was  careful  at  every  turn  to 
lay  down,  as  a  basis  for  an  unlimited  air  war. 
the  doctrine  that  he  would  be  acting  only  to 


protect  the  lives  of  American  ground  troops. 
This  blatant  deception  was  used  to  Justify 
the  Cambodian  invasion  and  Is  being  used  to 
Justify  the  current  extension  of  the  ground 
wttf  into  the  Laotian  panhandle.  But  It  was 
exposed  as  a  fraud  by  Mr.  Nixon  himself,  who 
claimed  that  the  fighting  In  Cambodia  had 
cut  one  North  Vietnamese  "lifeline"  and  then 
said  of  the  march  Into  Laos: 

"This  action  would  either  cut  or  seriously 
disrupt  the  other  pipeline  or  lifeline  .  .  . 
the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  into  the  north  half 
of  South  Vietnam.  Therefore,  we  expected 
the  North  Vietnamese  to  fight  here.  They 
have  to  fight  here  or  give  up  the  struggle 
to  conquer  South  Vietnam.  Cambodia,  and 
their  Influence  extending  through  other 
parts  of  Southeast  Asia." 

Those  are  the  words  of  a  man  seeking  a 
showdown.  The  clear  threat  to  turn  loose  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  invade  North  Vietnam, 
under  a  protective  umbrella  of  American 
platies  and  behind  a  destructive  barrage  of 
American  bombs,  may  be  In  part  psychologi- 
cal warfare.  But  if  the  President  cannot  get 
his  victory  In  Laos,  as  he  could  not  get  It  In 
South  Vietnam  or  in  Cambodia,  there  Is  only 
one  other  place  to  seek  it,  and  every  reason 
to  believe  that  Mr.  Nixon  will  do  Just  that. 

It  should  be  noted  well  that  this  Presi- 
dent, who  was  elected  promising  to  end — 
not  win — the  wtir.  has  effectively  Jettisoned 
the  Paris  negotiations.  Not  only  did  he  say 
that  American  respresentatlves  would  con- 
tinue to  participate  only  in  hopes  of  making 
an  arrangement  concerning  prisoners  of 
war — not  the  war  Itself — but  he  also  said 
flatly  that  "we  are  not  going  to  make  any 
more  concessions." 

Not  content  with  this  demolition,  Mr. 
Nixon  went  further  and  reiterated  the  fact 
that  he  has  also  abrogated  the  only  fruitful 
results  of  those  talks — the  October,  1968 
"understanding"  by  which  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  was  ended. 

That  understanding  was  entered  In  good 
faith  by  the  previous  Administration  and  by 
Hanoi.  Now  Mr.  Nixon  has  asserted  without 
convincing  supporting  evidence  that  attacks 
on  American  reconnaissance  planes  over 
Hanoi  constitute  a  North  Vietnamese  viola- 
tion of  the  understanding  that  releases  him 
from  it;  further,  Mr.  Nixon  Insists  that  he 
will  bomb  North  Vietnam  any  time  he  de- 
cides anything  happening  in  that  country 
threatens  American  lives. 

So  the  talks  are  dead,  interred  by  a  Presi- 
dent who  charge©  the  other  side  with  mak- 
mg  no  concessions  despite  having  made  none 
himself  on  any  point  that  matters;  and  the 
important  understanding  those  talks  pro- 
duced Is  also  dead,  broken  by  the  second 
American  President  who  failed  to  honor  an 
arrangement  with  Hanoi;  and  the  war  has 
been  carried  by  air  and  Invasion  to  two  more 
countries,  with  the  threat  poised  of  the  In- 
vasion and  aerial  devastation  of  a  third. 

This  is  a  policy  calculated  to  bludgeon 
North  Vietnam  to  its  knees,  without  ap- 
palling American  casualty  lists;  It  Is  also  a 
policy  that  risks  retaliation  elsewhere — In 
northern  Laos  or  in  Thailand — and  might 
bring  Chinese  entry  into  the  war.  But  above 
all,  every  American,  every  citizen  who  loves 
his  country,  every  man  who  honors  htimanlty 
should  understand  the  cost  of  this  policy  In 
life  and  suffering. 

It  is  a  policy  of  Indiscriminate  aerial  war- 
fare and  blind  firepower  on  the  ground  that 
means  death  and  destruction  wholesale,  not 
just  body  counts  of  enemy  dead,  but  a 
slaughter  of  Innocents — women  and  children 
and  old  people — villages  destroyed,  the  earth 
ravaged,  refugees  In  their  miserable  thou- 
sands wandering,  homeless  and  hungry.  For 
the  people  of  Indochina,  it  is  a  wanton  Ue 
that  this  Administration  is  "winding  down*' 
the  war;  it  Is  spreading  the  war  like  a  holo- 
caust. 

In  a  forthcoming  article  In  The  New  York 
Review  of  Books.  Daniel  EUlsberg  cites  Sen- 
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»t«  reports  shovlzxg  tb*t  more  than  a  mllUon 
OunbocUan  relugeei  have  been  "generated" 
La  the  last  nine  months;  that  In  Mr.  Nixon's 
first  year  In  office  about  60.000  clvUlans  were 
killed,  and  In  his  second,  more  than  70.000. 
No  one  knows  how  many  there  will  be  In 
bla  third,  or  what  number  of  Innocents  will 
die  In  Laos,  or  how  many  more  will  be  made 
refugees. 

But  they  will  be  many,  and  every  one  an 
Ineradicable  stain  upon  the  once-proud  name 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Poet.  Feb.  23.  1971] 
Thx  Othxb  C4SUAI.TT  PiGtracs 

(By  Prank  Manklewlcs  and  Tom  Braden ) 

History  will  defer  Judgment  on  President 
Nixon's  decision  to  Invade  Laos,  but  the  de- 
cision has  afforded  history  at  least  one  foot- 
note: Laoe  Is  now  the  most  bombed  country 
of  all  time. 

Laoe  is  a  country  roughly  the  size  of  Ore- 
gon with  2.7  million  people.  Since  1969. 
before  which  date  no  set  statistics  were  kept! 
our  bombing  and  shelling  have  created 
30.000  Laotian  civilian  casxialtles.  Including 
almost  10.000  dead. 

In  this  area  of  clvUlan  damage,  the  flg- 
"'•« — which  come  from  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Refugees,  based  on  extensive 
checking  in  Indochina— are  not  very  attrac- 
tive. 

In  Laoe  there  are  300.000  refugees— not 
counting  any  added  since  the  United  States- 
South  Vietnamese  Invasion  last  week  In 
Cambodia,  a  country  with  a  population  of 
6  million,  nearly  i.S  million  are  refugees 
with  nearly  i  million  Jamming  Phnom  Penh" 
ana  the  rest  In  provincial  capitals 
.>,?,?°"»^  Vietnam,  the  refugee  situation  is 

4  miuion  refugees,  and  during  most  of  last 
l^^t  Z"  '"  K«n«aang  additional  ref- 
ugee at  the  rate  of  4.000  to  4.500  per  month 
Theee  flguree  Increased  In  November  and 
^!f^'°  °*°"  *^^  26.000  per  month 
^^J  ^^"^  °^  **""»  VletnamSe  'search- 
»nd-destroy"  ailss,ons  In  the  Deiu  i^^e 

bSr'r'^"*"°°  °'  Montagnards  from  the 
border  areas  near  Laos,  to  prepare  for  the 

T^^^'^i't,  "  should  "be'^rdi^" 
oi  course,  that  these  missions  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  are  carried  out  wiTh  full  U^ 
air  support  and  ground  "advice.''  ^^^ 


bombing  and  artillery  fire,  and  they  are  not 
included  In  the  body  count  of  enemy  dead. 
They  are  civilians,  and  the  ferocity  of  our 
bombing  and  shelling  can  be  seen  In  a  com- 
parison with  the  number  of  civilians  killed 
by  Vletoong  terror. 

According  to  President  Nixon,  that  figure — 
clvUlans  killed  by  the  Vletoong— stands  at 
40,000  since  the  war  began.  In  each  of  the 
last  six  years,  oiir  bombers  and  gunners  have 
killed  more. 

South  Vietnam  has  a  population  of  17  mil- 
lion, which  means  that — not  counting  battle 
casualties — one-fiftieth  of  the  civilian  popu- 
laUon  has  been  kUled  largely  by  us.  That  Is 
as  though  some  "ally"  were  to  come  from 
acroas  the  sea  to  help  us  and  m  the  process 
kill  4  million  Americans.  We  would  not  re- 
member such  an  ally  fondly. 


^.  -WW**  v<ftouiuLies  aj 

they  are  the  only  ones  which  are 

-iJ^i  ^^'   P^-lnvaslon.   there   were  30  ooo 

bTSnc^  S^J^^'  °«'^  •"  hard  to  come 
♦7^^  w  '^™'>*ng  ew^alated  last  year  but 
the  Cambodian  government  puts  theTvlli^ 

i^\l  .  •^L"  '■**^  °'  tJbiousands  •• 
of  ^hl  ^       ^  *'""'  Vietnam  that  the  extent 
of  the  damage  can  be  best  Msen.  There  have 

STwhT'^'Tk"^  '  "^"'^'^  '^'^'^^  cas^Ltf^ 

r^^  •<linLlsslon  rate  in  South  Vietnam,  at 

does  not  Include,  of  ooutm.  those  who  are 
treated — or  who  die  at  home. 

As  to  the  source  of  these  casualties,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  They  are  the  vlctuxu  at 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  29.  1971] 
Cambodia  Aa  Wa«:  Tot  toll  Obows 
(By   Marquis   Chllds) 
The  expanded  air  war  In  Cambodia,  con- 
tradicting the  President's  pledge  of  June  30. 
U  adding  new  thousands  of  helpless  victims 
to  the  awful  toll  of  the  conflict  In  Indochina. 
The   voiceless,   defenseless   peasants   In   the 
Jungle  and  the  rice  paddles  have  no  protec- 
tion from  the  destruction  rained  down  from 
the  skies.  Even  the  choice  of  defection  from 
the  Vletcong.  if  they  should  want  to  defect. 
Is  denied  them,  since  the  bombs  and  the  na- 
palm know  no  political  dlaUncUons. 

The  plight  of  thousands — probably  over 
the  five  years  of  the  bombing  hundreds  of 
thousands — of  men.  women  and  children  Is  a 
grim  side  of  the  war  to  which  most  of  us  shut 
our  eyes.  When  to  this  Is  added  the  hapless 
state  of  several  hundred  thousands  of  ref- 
ugees, together  with  the  deatructlon  of  one- 
fifth  to  one-fourth  of  the  productive  land  by 
defoliation,  a  whole  people  Is  seen  to  be  near- 
Ing  a  point  of  no  return. 

As  was  shown  in  World  War  n.  bombing 
is  notoriously  hlt-or-mlas.  despite  the  charts 
and  maps  of  highly  organized  areas.  Where 
the  targets  are  Jungle  trails  and  vaguely 
defined  vUlages  on  Indeterminate  maps,  it  Is 
a  rigged  form  of  Russian  roulette. 

The  ultimate  form  of  this  deadly  roulette 
Is  the  free-fire  zone.  In  Laos,  and  perhaps 
now  also  In  Cambodia,  such  a  zone  Is  an  open 
target  where  bombs  may  be  unloaded  Indis- 
criminately. 

So  devasUtlng  U  the  Impact  of  the  suffer- 
ing civilians  seen  at  firsthand  that  Americans 
working  in  Vietnam  were  moved  recently  to 
speak  out.  Porty-slx  doctors,  teachers,  nurses 
Bodal  workers— some  with  U.S.  government 
agencies,  others  with  voluntary  groups— 
wrote  President  NUon  and  United  Nations 
Secretary  General  U  Thant.  The  letter  is  a 
deeply  disturbing  document  that  got  far  too 
little  attention. 

It  points  to  repeated  violations  of  the  Ge- 
neva and  other  conventions.  Including  the 
charter  of  the  Nuremberg  Trtbunal,  covering 
the  conduct  of  war  The  letter  quotes  from  a 
paper  of  the  Military  Assistance  Command 
describing  the  effecU  on  the  CommunUt 
troops  of  the  bombing  of  two  Vletcong  hospi- 
tals m  the  Queson  mountains  south  of  Da- 
nang  "The  two-hospiui  finds  could  seriously 
hurt  the  NVA  (North  Vietnamese)  and  VC 
(Vletcong)  operating  In  the  Queson  area  by 
almost  eUmlnaOng  any  chance  of  Intensive 
medical  care." 

Article  19  of  the  Geneva  Convention  of 
1949  states  that  'fixed  establishments  and 
mobile  medical  units  of  the  medical  service  ■ 
shall  under  no  circumstances  be  attacked 
but  shaU  at  all  times  be  respected  and  pro- 
tected. ^ 

"Nearly  a  third  of  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  and  Laos  have  been  moved  from 
their  homes, '  the  letter  says.  "Most  of  them 
are  the  victims  of  forced  transfers  by  the 
aUled  military  or  saturauon  bombing  or  are 
farm  people  who  have  seen  their  land  be- 
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come  unproductive  because  of  the  defoUa- 
tlon." 

It  U.  to  be  sure,  a  guerrlUa  war— a  war 
of  unmitigated  cruelty,  the  booby  trap  the 
land  nUne.  The  Inhumane  treatment  of 
American  prisoners  of  war  violates  the  Ge- 
neva Convention  on  many  scores.  But  pre- 
sumably, someday  this  conflict  will  end  and 
the  question  is  what  wUl  happen  to  a  people 
ground  down  so  close  to  the  survival  line 
by  years  of  war. 

Sen.  Edward  M  Kennedy's  subcommittee 
on  refugees  has  been  almost  the  only  focus 
of  concern  for  the  plight  of  helpless  civil- 
lans.  The  committee's  findings  showing  how 
empty  Is  the  official  American  rhetoric  out  of 
Vietnam  about  refugees  resettled  in  sup- 
posedly pacified  areas  have  been  underwrit- 
ten by  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

One  of  the  serious  charges  leveled  against 
the  "good"  Germans,  the  soUd  middle  class 
under  the  Nazis  was  their  professed  igno- 
rance of  or  mdlfference  to  the  systematic  ex- 
termination of  the  Jews.  Will  the  time  come 
when  we.  the  Americans,  suffer  In  world 
opinion  the  charge  of  shutting  our  eyes  to 
mass  suffering  and  something  like  extermi- 
nation? 

This  Is  not  willful  extermination,  as  with 
the  Nazis,  but  In  theory  U  the  prosecution 
of  a  war.  In  the  OI  term  the  victims  are 
gooks.  faceless  Asian  peasants.  But  they  are 
also  human  beings  as  capable  of  suffering 
and  sorrow  as  though  their  skins  were  white. 

(From  the  New  Tork  Times,  Feb.  31,  1971] 
A  Wmxa  Wax? 
President  Nixon's  threat  to  employ  Amer- 
ican air  power  without  restraint  throughout 
Indochina  and  his  refusal  to  rule  out  a 
South  Vietnamese  invasion  of  North  Viet- 
nam remove  virtually  all  doubt  that  the  Pres- 
Ident  Is  still  thinking  in  terms  of  the  wlll- 
o'-the-wlsp  of  military  victory  In  Southeast 
Asia. 

The  Presidents  policy  of  Vletnamlzatlon 
has  been  exposed  as  essentially  an  illusion  It 
Is  not  a  policy  Ukely  to  succeed  In  winding 
down  the  war  and  In  extricating  the  United 
States  from  an  unsound  position  on  the 
Asian  mainland,  as  the  American  people  had 
been  led  to  beUeve  It  U  an  attempt  to  pursue 
the  war  by  other  means,  employing  native 
Indochlnese — paid,  supplied,  trained  and 
sometimes  led  by  Americans — to  carry  on  the 
costly  ground  fighting  that  the  Amertcan 
public  will  no  longer  tolerate,  with  massive 
American  air  power  supplying  the  nUsslng 
margin  of  victory. 

Because  Vletnamlzatlon  has  not  worked, 
the  President  evidently  has  felt  Impelled  to 
expand  the  war — beyond  limits  prudently 
Imposed  by  his  predecessors — in  an  increas- 
ingly desperate  gamble  to  stave  off  the  Inevi- 
table day  of  reckoning 

The  threat  to  unleash  tinllmlted  air  war 
on  North  Vietnam,  voiced  at  a  hastily  sum- 
moned news  conference  last  week,  Is  an  omi- 
nous hint  that  the  South  Vietnamese  drive 
Into  Laos  may  be  headed  for  serious  trouble. 
It  suggests  that  Mr  Nixon  may  have  a  pro- 
pensity for  abandoning  essential  restraints 
on  the  use  of  the  vast  power  at  his  command 
when  the  going  gets  tough. 

Neither  threats  nor  bombs  against  the 
North  are  going  to  alter  the  basically  unten- 
able military  and  political  situation  In  which 
the  United  States  is  still  enmeshed  In  South 
Vietnam.  If  the  President  attempts  to  carry 
out  hla  threats,  however,  the  essentially  lim- 
ited confilct  which  he  inherited  could  be 
quickly  transformed — as  Senator  McOovem 
and  others  have  warned — into  an  unlln[ilted 
and  unmanageable  wider  war  in  Asia.  It  Is 
altogether  unrealistic  to  assume  that  China 
can  remain  indifferent  to  an  expanding  con- 
flict on  Its  borders  or  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  fall  to  seek  new  ways  to  fulfill  Its  oom- 
mltnaents  to  Hanoi  The  possibility  of  a  new 
confrontation  of  the  super-powers  In 
cannot  be  simimarlly  dismissed. 
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In  spite  of  repeated  disappointments.  Con- 
gress has  been  generally  tolerant  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's Southeast  Asian  policies  so  far, 
leaving  the  President  wide  discretion  In  the 
use  of  American  power  In  the  hope  that  this 
power  would  be  exercised  with  restraint  and 
focused  on  efforts  to  speed  the  end  of  the 
war.  It  now  seems  apparent  that  this  was  a 
vain  hope.  In  the  absence  of  self-reetralnt  In 
the  White  House.  Congress  has  no  alternative 
but  to  take  further  steps  to  restrict  the  use 
of  United  States  armed  forces  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  to  tiim  this  country  back  to  the 
path  toward  peace. 

I  Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Feb.  23, 1971] 
Lasgeb  Wax 

The  word  in  Washington  is  that  the  mili- 
tary of>eratlon  Into  Laos  Is  proceeding  ac- 
cording to  expectations.  Those  expectations 
obviously  included  bitter  fighting,  such  as 
has  now  developed.  It  could  hardly  have  been 
planned,  however,  that  a  crack  South  Viet- 
namese ranger  battalion,  with  heavy  Amer- 
ican logistic  and  air  support,  would  be  badly 
mauled  In  the  first  real  battle  of  the  cam- 
paign. The  story,  though  uncertain  In  some 
details,  Is  clear  enough  In  essence:  Vicious 
enemy  attacks,  over  a  three-day  siege,  that 
air  strikes  could  not  suppress:  shortage  of 
ammunition;  130  dead  out  of  a  strength  of 
450:  108  wounded  carried  out  and  another  60 
left  behind  In  the  flight  to  another  outpost 
Itself  under  siege. 

It  can  be  said  that  this  was  but  one  battle, 
not  In  the  whole  picture  a  large  one,  that  a 
hilltop  patrol  base  Is  by  definition  exposed 
and  that  one  purp>ose  of  the  Laos  operation 
Is  to  engage  the  enemy.  That  Is  all  quite  true, 
nor  should  the  incident  by  Itself  be  taken 
to  mean  that  the  operation  as  a  whole  Is  In 
Jeopardy.  But  we  do  now  have  evidence.  If 
evidence  were  needed,  that  the  move  Into 
Laos  Is  going  to  be  no  neat  bit  of  surgery, 
with  success  certain  from  the  start  and  the 
cost  minor. 

A  dead  South  Vietnamese  Infantryman  Is 
as  dead  as  an  American  Infantryman  would 
be.  and  dead  under  the  same  banner:  In  mil- 
itary terms  It  will  not  do  to  put  almost  no 
value  on  the  life  of  the  South  Vietnamese, 
and  In  moral  terms  to  do  so  Is  Inhuman.  At 
any  rate.  Americans  also  are  losing  their  lives 
The  toll  in  American  aircraft  and  among 
their  crews  is  high  and  mounting — higher 
in  aircraft  than  the  official  reports  suggest, 
since  any  helicopter  whose  carcass  can  be 
partially  salvaged  Is  not  counted  as  lost. 
Operationally,  enemy  anti-aircraft  Are  Is 
heavier  and  more  accurate  than  at  any  time 
In  the  war  so  far.  and  supplies  are  actually 
moving  at  an  accelerated  rate  down  the 
tracks  of  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail,  which  may 
be  a  sign  of  an  enemy  effort  to  move  as  much 
material  as  possible  against  the  possibility 
of  an  actual  cutting  of  the  supply  lines,  or 
against  the  coming  of  the  rains. 

As  those  who  planned  the  operation  un- 
doubtedly anticipated,  the  picture  Is  con- 
fused, and  will  remain  confused  through 
much  of  Its  duration.  All  we  seem  to  know 
at  the  moment  Is  that  the  project  may  be 
more  of  a  gamble  than  we  were  led  to  sup- 
pose, and  that  whatever  the  future  holds  the 
war  In  Indochina  right  now  Is  a  larger  war. 


[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Feb.  21,  1971] 

Thx  Mxo  or  Laos — CIA  Alliancx  Brings 

Ruin  to  PBotm  Rack 

(By  John  E.  Woodruff) 

Ban  Son,  Laos. — A  decade  of  feeding  men 

Into    the    only    aggressive    pro-government 

army  in  Laos   has  made  totally  dependent 

refugees  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 

once  fiercely  Independent  hill  tribesmen  now 

gathered  about  this  malaria-Infested  valley. 

"I  don't  know  why  we  carry  on  with  these 

people."  an  Air  American  pilot  shouted  over 

the  whine  of  his  helicopter  high   above  a 

cloud  bank  somewhere  over  northern  Laos 


"They  won't  flght  any  more,  but  we  Just  go 
on  dropping  rice  and  medicine  to  them,  Just 
like  In  the  old  days." 

PLXNTT  or  HKLP 

In  Vientiane,  a  top  American  official  dis- 
cxisses  the  relationship  with  the  Meo  and 
other  hlUmen  who  make  up  the  Central  In- 
telligence agency's  clandestine  army: 

"Look,  they  came  to  us  for  help  (In  1960] 
and  we  have  given  them  plenty  of  help." 

He  then  hastens  to  assure  his  questioner 
that  the  United  States  can  accept  It  philo- 
sophically If  rank-and-file  Meo  finally  make 
the  uncomfortable  accommodation  with  the 
North  Vietnamese  that  be  feels  sure  must 
Inevitably  come  some  day. 

The  accommodation  Is  one  that  some 
Americans  Insist  the  tribesmen  would  have 
made  several  years  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
lives  ago  bad  the  Americans  not  armed  them 
and  exhorted  them  to  keep  fighting. 

Until  1960,  the  Meo  of  Laos  lived  much  as 
their  grandfathers  did — In  primitive  freedom 
and  disease,  on  hilltops  seldom  lower  than 
3,500  feet.  In  villages  of  no  more  than  20  or 
30  thatch  bouses. 

WAT  or  LITE  CHANGKD 

Since  the  mid-lSOO's,  when  they  came  from 
Yunnan  province  of  China,  where  most  Meo 
still  live,  they  had  often  carried  their  flint- 
locks and  crossbows  down  to  the  valleys  to 
defend  their  independence  against  their  Lao 
and  other  neighbors.  The  fights  earned  them 
a  reputation  as  aggressive,  cruel  attackers. 

The  alliance  with  the  Americans  radically 
changed  their  way  of  fighting — and  their  way 
of  living. 

It  turned  the  Meo  Into  a  far  more  modern 
and  potent  army  than  they  could  have  Imag- 
ined m  1945 — long  before  the  Americans 
came — when  they  added  a  few  European 
rifles  left  over  from  World  War  II  to  their 
own  primitive  arsenal  and  won  their  first 
flght  with  the  North  Vietnamese. 

For  the  Americans.  It  also  provided  the 
badly  needed  military  punch  that  officials 
readily  acknowledge  was  the  main  strength 
of  all  United  States  policy  In  Laos  for  the 
last  10  years. 

But  to  many  who  have  long  watched  the 
war  in  Laos,  the  new  strength  provided  by 
the  Americans  seems,  in  Ironic  retrospect, 
to  have  been  the  tribesmen's  downfall;  It 
made  them,  these  observers  say,  a  force  the 
North  Vietnamese  had  to  crush  In  order  to 
maintain  the  Laotian  Communist  control  of 
the  "liberated  zones"  of  the  country. 

HALT    AT    BAN     SON 

Today,  a  fourth  of  the  Meo,  maybe  more, 
are  dead — thousands  of  soldiers  from  com- 
bat and  tens  of  thotisands  of  clvUlans  from 
exhaustion  or  Illness  as  they  walked  for 
weeks  on  end  to  escape  the  enemy  they  have 
fought  for  10  years  as  allies  of  the  United 
States. 

More  than  half  the  Meo  mountain  tribes- 
men of  Laos  are  gathered  here  now,  and  It 
Is  virtually  Impossible  to  flnd  anyone  here 
who  has  not  lost  at  least  one  close  relative  to 
the  long  war. 

Semi-official  estimates — based  on  recorded 
death  benefit  payments — list  10,000  Meo,  Lao 
Thung,  Yao  and  Thai  Dam  tribesmen  killed 
In  combat,  from  an  army  that  has  probably 
never  numbered  more  than  15,000  men  at 
any  one  time. 

But  by  far  the  greater  death  toll  has  been 
exacted  by  long  walks  forced  upon  entire 
villages  In  recent  years  since  the  Lao  Peo- 
ples' Revolutionary  Army  and  North  Viet- 
namese troops  began  systematically  remov- 
ing both  the  CIA  army  and  the  Meo  popula- 
tion from  traditional  Communist  territory. 

3 -WEEK    MAXCHES 

Some  villagers  have  walked  for  as  long  as 
three  weeks  with  little  rest  and  scant  food 
to  escape  enemy  pressure.  Some  have  had 
to  move  as  many  as  six  times  in  a  single  year 


as  one  outpost  after  another  fell  to  the  Com- 
munists. 

A  few  village  leaders  tell  gory  tales  of  re- 
prisal massacres  In  which,  they  say,  North 
Vietnamese  soldiers  methodically  slaugh- 
tered the  women,  children  and  old  men  who 
make  up  most  of  the  refugees. 

But  these  Incidents  seem  to  have  been  the 
exception.  The  most  efficient  killer  has  been 
the  sheer  torture  of  the  long  marches. 

Weakened  by  exposure  to  hot  sun  or  mon- 
soon rains,  exhausted  by  days  or  weeks  of 
walking  with  only  nominal  rest  stops,  some- 
times hungry  for  days  on  end  until  pilot* 
with  the  United  States  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  can  find  their  trail  and 
drop  rice  to  them,  the  refugees  soon  fall 
victim  to  the  chronic  malaria  which  their 
bodies  have  learned  to  resist  under  normal 
conditions. 

TOtJNOXST,    OLDEST    DIK 

The  very  young  and  the  very  old  tend  to 
die  on  the  trail.  So  do  mothers  weakened 
by  pregnancy  or  recent  childbirth — and  their 
number  is  far  larger  than  in  the  West,  for 
many  Meo  women  bear  children  almost  an- 
nually. 

Many  of  those  who  survive  the  walk  soon 
fall  victim  to  the  new  strains  of  malaria  or 
dysentery  in  their  new  home — or  to  the 
tuberculosis,  pneumonia  and  dozens  of  other 
diseases  to  which  the  malaria  and  dysen- 
tery leave  them  susceptible.  American  refugee 
workers  say  that  whenever  they  take  a  cen- 
sus at  the  end  of  a  major  move,  between  10 
and  15  per  cent  of  the  population  Is  dead  a 
year  later. 

Edgar  L.  Buell,  a  retired  Indiana  fanner 
who  has  worked  with  the  Meo  hill  people 
since  1960,  believes  that  the  Meo  and  other 
hill  tribes  have  lost  a  fourth  of  their 
population  In  refugee  moves  and  combat. 

65.000    DEAD 

A  combination  of  his  estimate  with  the 
aid  agency's  figures  showing  about  200,000 
tribal  refugees  now  under  American  care  sug- 
gests that  more  than  65,000  tribesmen  have 
died — the  vast  majority  of  them  Meo  civilians 
forced  to  leave  their  villages.  A  few  officials 
give  lower  estimates;   most  run  far  higher. 

The  Meo  of  Southeast  Asia — there  may  be 
as  many  as  4  mllUon  of  them  altogether, 
scattered  In  tiny  hllltc^  villages  across 
northern  Thailand,  Burma's  Shan  plateau, 
northern  Indochina  and  eastern  Yunnan  and 
western  Kweichow  provinces  In  China — are 
traditionally  among  the  richest  of  the  many 
hill  tribes  that  complicate  the  region's  teem- 
ing ethnic  divisions  and  subdivisions. 

OPItTM    RtCRXS 

In  Laos,  their  most  famous  source  of 
wealth  was  the  poppy,  from  which  they  took 
the  opium  sap  by  processes  their  ancestors 
brought  from  China  when  they  came  to  Laos 
Just  over  100  years  ago. 

The  opium  of  Sam  Neua  province,  now  the 
Communist  "capital"  of  Laos,  la  known  to  all 
the  world's  smuggling  rings  as  some  of  the 
best  there  Is. 

The  tlOO  or  so  a  Meo  fanner  was  able  to 
get  for  bis  annual  crop  enabled  some  men 
eventtially  to  adorn  their  wives  with  as 
many  as  five  or  six  of  the  heavy,  ornate 
silver  necklaces  Meo  women  use  to  dress  up 
their  traditional  black  shirts  and  long  ptants. 
Even  Infant  daughters — and  sometimes  sons 
— commojily  wore  two  or  three  lighter  neck- 
laces, and  sometimes  a  bracelet. 

SKILLED    rARMEBS 

By  primitive  tribal  standards,  the  Meo 
also  were  skilled  at  raising  livestock  and 
fruits,  and  their  herbs  and  orchards  were 
measures  of  prestige  as  well  as  wealth. 

All  of  that  Is  lost  now  to  the  Meo  of  the 
CIA  army. 

The  poppy  fields  and  the  orchards,  If  they 
are  still  being  farmed,  are  well  Inside  the 
Lao   Communlste'   territory.   The    livestock 
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gradually  hM  been  left  behind  In  the 
chaotic  maas  esoapea  of  the  laat  three  years. 

Eren  meet  of  the  silver  Jewelry  haa  been 
sold  off  for  money.  All  that  la  left  la  Amer- 
ican aid. 

American  official*  In  Vientiane  are  quick 
to  point  out  the  spectacular  Weatem-style 
efforts  that  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  haa  made  to  help  the  lieo. 

alBKS   CTTKO 

Heroic  pilots  of  Air  American  and  Con- 
tinental Air  Services,  they  point  out,  have 
braved  tiny  mountain  passes,  incredible 
weather  problems  and  Communist  gxmflre  to 
drop  rice  and  medicines  to  hilltop  vUlagea. 

Men  like  Mr.  Buell — whom  the  Meo  call 
Tan  Pop,  which  tranalatea  roughly  as  Mr. 
Sent-From-Above — have  risked  all  manner  of 
hardship  and  disease  to  live  In  Meo  villages 
and  bring  them  schooU,  train  village  medics 
and  Improve  their  farm  tools,  the  Americans 
say. 

Days  In  Meo  refugee  villagee  and  inter- 
views with  Moo  and  American  refugee  offi- 
cials fill  In  the  details  of  some  of  these 
claims. 

t     IN    5    INCI.Tn>H> 

The  rice  distribution  program  to  Meo 
villages  la  years  old  now,  but  refugee  offi- 
cials in  Vientiane  acknowledge  that  it  was 
only  under  Intense  pressure  from  doctors 
working  with  the  tribesmen  that  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  final- 
ly started  last  spring  a  •!  mllllon-a-year 
program  of  distributing  meats  and  other 
protein  supplements. 

That  program,  they  say,  is  calculated  to 
provide  for  about  one  refugee  In  every  five 
now  under  the  agency's  care.  It  goes  to 
tribesmen  chosen  by  doctors  according  to 
their  lllnesaea  or  their  degree  of  malnutri- 
tion. 

Some  officials  who  work  with  the  program 
acknowledge  that  the  food  the  aid  agency 
provides  Is  calculated  to  fend  off  starvation 
but  not  to  replace  even  the  simple  diet  the 
Meo  had  before  their  constant  moves  cost 
them  their  livestock  and  farms  Every  medi- 
cal worker  interviewed  said  that  malnutri- 
tion is  now  extremely  widespread  among  the 
Meo,  even  by  primitive  tribal  standards. 

The  American-sponsored  village  health 
program  has  brought  small  thatched-roof 
dispensaries  and  trained  medics  to  most  Meo 
commimltles. 

ABMT    TOLL   rOBCXa   aCTION 

But  the  refugee  subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee,  headed  by  Senator 
Edward  M  Kennedy  (D.,  Mass.).  has  docu- 
mented the  need  to  which  this  program  was 
the  American  response:  It  was  undertaken 
when  It  became  clear  that  the  CIA  army's 
wounded  were  getting  virtxially  no  care  ex- 
cept that  of  the  traditional  Meo  witch  doc- 
tors, whose  ancient  ritual  of  shrieks,  gongs, 
charms  and  dances  quickly  proved  unequal 
to  the  effects  of  modern  grenades  and  auto- 
matic rifles. 

Pop  Buell  estimates  that  100  of  the  medics 
trained   for   this   ostensibly   civilian   public- 
health  program  have  died  on  the  battlefleid : 
That,  he  says,  is  about  one  in  every  Ave. 
aacaurriNG  at  schools 

Even  the  small,  thaiched  schoolrooms  Pop 
Buell  encouraged  the  Meo  to  build  have 
sometimes  been  turned  to  benefit  the  CIA- 
sponsored  war  effort,  according  to  some  U.S 
aid  workers. 

'•I  was  In  a  village  one  day  when  the 
neighboring  village  was  attacked,"'  one  aid 
worker  says.  "A  nalkong  (vlUage  leader) 
came  to  the  classroom  and  rounded  up  all 
the  boys  over  10  years  old,  handed  them  guns 
and  flintlocks  and  started  givtng-them  in- 
structions Just  outside  the  school— it  was  an 
Instant  recruiting  pool." 

But  the  schools  also  have  brought  the  Meo 
arithmetic,  reading,  writing,  which  no  gov- 
ernment ever  tried  to  give  them  before,  and 


haa  taught  them  the  language  of  the  lowland 
Lao,  the  language  of  government  In  Laos.  In 
so  doing,  the  schools  have  greatly  strength- 
ened their  ability  to  deal  with  the  Lao,  Chi- 
nese, Indian  and  Vietnamese  merchants  who 
have  traditionally  exploited  their  simplicity. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  l"eb.  33.  l»7l) 
Thb  Mxo  of  LAoa — II:   U.S.  PiNANCxa 

VlCTO«-TO-RKFT70ax    TBAMBIT 

(By  John  E.  Woodruff) 
Vientiane.   Laos— On   September  5M5,    1»4». 
Toubhy  Lyfong  received  a  letter  from  Oen. 
Le  Thlep  Honk,  then  Viet  Mlnh  commander 
of  the  Vlnh  region  of  North  Vietnam. 

It  is  from  this  letter  that  Mr.  Lyfong  who 
soon  afterward  would  be  dubbed  "King  of  the 
Meo"  by  Prench  Journalists,  dates  the  chain 
of  events  that  eventuallv  brought  his  people 
to  their  current  state  of  total  dependence  on 
United  States  aid. 

ajErxrsED  axos  help 
Mr.  Lyfong  says  the  letter  notified  him 
that  Viet  Mlnh  troops  planned  to  croea  into 
Laos  through  Xleng  BChouang  province,  where 
he  was  the  Prench-appointed  chief  of  Meo 
hUl  tribesmen.  It  asked  him  to  let  them  paaa 
so  they  could  start  organizing  resistance  to 
the  expected  return  of  the  Prench  after 
World  War  n. 

PXRHAPS    8ZMINAL    BATTLX 

He  refused — largely,  he  says,  out  of  loyalty 
to  the  Prench,  who  had  given  him  eight 
years  of  schooling,  the  most  ever  permitted  a 
Meo.  Two  weeks  later,  Viet  Mlnh  troops  and 
a  few  of  their  Lao  allies  fought  Mr.  Lyfong's 
mountain  tribesmen  at  an  outpost  near  Nona 
Het,  Just  inside  Laoe. 

The  fight  was  a  chaos  of  aged  Prench  and 
British  colonial  weapons.  Meo  crossbows  and 
fUntlocka  and  a  few  Japanese  and  American 
rifles  scrounged  during  World  War  U;  his- 
tory seems  to  have  overlooked  It,  although  it 
may  well  have  been  the  seminal  battle  of  the 
tragicomic  struggle  that  still  sputters  back- 
ward and  forward  across  Laos  today. 

That  day,  according  to  Toubhy  Lyfong's 
memory,  the  Meo  were  the  winners. 

Mr.  Lyfong  organized  loosely  run  Meo  guer- 
rUla  forces  for  the  Prench  from  then  untU 
1954,  when  the  Viet  Mlnh  scored  their  spec- 
tacular victory  at  Dlenblenphu  and  drove  the 
Prench  from  Indochina. 

When  Mr.  Lyfong  went  to  Prance  to  retire 
after  the  war.  though,  his  loyalty  was  scarce- 
ly rewarded:  refused  permission  to  transfer 
his  •250,000  fortune  to  Paris  from  the  colo- 
nial bank,  he  relates,  he  had  to  return  to 
Indochina  after  only  two  weeks. 

HILPFTTL  TO  U.S. 

By  1900.  his  continued  presence  In  Laos 
was  to  prove  helpful  to  new  foreigners:  the 
Americans,  who  were  starUng  to  organize 
an  army  of  hill  tribesmen  to  supplement  the 
pathetically  Ineffective  Royal  Lao  Army  they 
tried  to  build  for  the  Vientiane  government 
In  the  late  1950's. 

It  was  m  that  year  that  Toubhy  Lyfong 
says  he  cemented  an  alliance  with  the  right- 
wing  Oen.  Phouml  Nosavan  and  Prince  Boun 
Cnim— and  thus  with  the  United  States  Army 
and  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  which  then 
were  financing  and  supplying  the  Phoumlst 
army  in  southern  Laos. 

•erUSED  PROMOTION 

Throughout  1960.  Mr.  Lyfong  lent  his 
prestige— as  well  as  the  many  local  officials 
he  had  appointed  while  province  chief  and 
his  remaining  friendships  from  the  days  as 
a  guerrilla  organizer— to  a  little-known  army 
major  named  Vang  Pao. 

Maj.  Vang  Pao.  the  highest-ranking  Meo 
in  the  Lao  Army,  twice  had  been  refused  an 
overdue  promotion  to  lieutenant  colonel  by 
Lao  officers  who  could  not  accept  the  idea  of 
a  hin  tribesman  as  their  equal,  according  to 
Mr.  Lyfong. 

Promised    beUer    treatment    by    General 


V. 
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Phouml  aild  Prince  Boun  Oum— and  prom- 
ised money  and  arms  by  the  Americana— 
Vang  Pao  set  out  to  build  a  hlU-trlbe  armv 
For  General  Phouml  and  Boim  Gum  the 
aUlance  offered  at  last  the  prospect  'of  a 
friendly  force  In  parts  of  northern  Laos  that 
long  had  been  largely  the  preserve  of  neutral- 
ist and  pro-Communist  forces  with  whom 
they  frequenUy  had  quarreled. 

IN  GOVERN  MKrn  OfTICE 

By  early  1961.  as  minister  of  social  wel 
fare  under  a  short-lived  government  headed 
by  Prince  Boun  Oum,  Mr.  Lyfong  was  able 
to  give  Vang  Pao's  Infant  army  more  tangible 
help.  He  diverted  Lao  and  American  refueee 
goods  to  the  Meo  of  the  Plain  of  Jars  region 
whom  Vang  Pao  had  regrouped  according  to  a 
prearranged  plan  when  neutralist  troops  took 
over  the  plain  as  they  retreated  before  a  drive 
on  Vientiane  by  General  Phoumls  men 

Soon  afterward,  Vang  Pao  became  com- 
mander of  MUlUry  Region  II.  Xleng  Khouane 
and  Sam  Neua  provinces,  the  toughest  Com! 
munlst-held    territory    in   northern   Laos. 

ON    7    8TRATECIC    HILLTOPS 

Vang  Pao's  regroupment  of  the  Meo  onto 
seven  strategically  located  hilltops  surround- 
ing the  plain  radically  altered  the  course  of 
the  war  tn  northern  Laos,  for  it  welded  i 
large  group  of  rugged  Meo  mountaineers 
into  the  beginnings  of  what  gradually  be- 
came the  Vientiane  government's  most  effec- 
tlve  single  fighting  force. 

It  also  radically  altered  the  lives  of  the 
Meo  by  separating  them  from  their  tiny  hill- 
top  vuiages  of  no  more  than  20  or  30  houses 
each. 

Now  Vang  Pao's  Meo  followers  were  gath- 
ered into  settlements  and  soon  proved  too 
crowded  for  their  way  of  farming,  which 
conslsu  of  cutting  and  burning  trees  and 
brush  from  the  sunny  side  of  a  mounUln 
planting  rice  and  corn  for  two  or  three  years 
until  the  soil  is  depleted  and  then  starting 
over  again  on  a  different  hillside. 

The  refugee  supplies  sent  from  Vletlane  by 
Mr.  Lyfong— largely  rice  bought  In  ThaUand 
with  American  money— thus  became  the  first 
step  in  the  Meo's  decade-long  walk  to  to- 
tal  dependence  on  United  States  aid. 

It  Is  fashionable  among  high  American 
officials  In  Vletlane  today  to  point  out  that 
the  Meo  already  had  had  some  fights  with 
the  Communists  before  the  Americans  or- 
ganized them  and  to  insist  that  the  Meo 
"came  to  us." 

"Look,  these  people  c*me  to  us  for  help 
and  we  have  given  them  plenty  of  help," 
one  top-level  diplomat  says. 

An  anonymous  memorandum  of  the  Vien- 
tiane office  of  the  agency  that  preceded  the 
United  States  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment presents  a  more  complex  picture. 

OmclAL   MEMO 

Arguing  in  favor  of  giving  the  Meo  help 
that  was  soon  to  be  Justified  pubUcly  as 
humanitarian  refugee  aid.  the  1960  memo- 
randum said.  In  part: 

•Toughened  by  their  hard  work  In  the 
high  mountains,  accustomed  from  childhood 
to  firearms  and  to  hunting  In  groups,  used 
to  traveling  long  distances  on  foot  from  one 
village  to  another,  they  become  excellent 
fighters   with    a    minimum   of   training. 

"For  many  months  now,  ever  since  the 
Communists  seized  control  of  the  Plain  of 
Jars,  the  Meo,  working  together  with  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  from  the  Lao  armed  forces, 
have  been  formed  Into  regular  (Laotian 
Army)  military  units.  They  have  defended 
their  homes  and  given  great  assistance  to 
their  brothers  In  arms  elsewhere  In  Laos 
by  harassing  the  enemy's  convoys  and  mili- 
tary columns." 

Some  lower-level  Americans  who  work  with 
the  Meo  argue  that  the  relationship  estab- 
lished In  1960  was  by  nature  unequal,  even 
If  it  had  been  a  simple  case  of  responding  to 
a  Meo  request  for  aid. 
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THOT70HT  HELP  QKNKROUS 

One  says:  "It's  no  help  to  your  case  II  you 
tell  the  Judge  the  12-year-old  girl  Invited  you 
Into  her  bedroom. 

'The  Meo  were  primitive  people  who 
thought  for  a  long  time  that  we  were  gen- 
erously helping  them  defend  their  little  hill- 
tops and  thatched  huts.  They  know  now  that 
they  are  being  used  In  something  bigger,  of 
course,  but  now  It's  too  late. 

"We  saw  the  thing  In  terms  of  geopolitics — 
or  the  struggle  against  communism,  or  what- 
ever you  want  to  call  It — from  the  beginning, 
and  we  were  only  too  relieved  to  find  some 
effective  warriors  In  Laoe  who  were  willing 
to  take  on  an  enemy  much  bigger  than  they 
could  ever  have  understood." 

Whatever  the  precise  relationship  was  at 
first,  the  uses  to  which  the  Meo  army  soon 
was  put  give  little  support  to  the  "they- 
came-to-us"  view. 

GREEN  BERTTS  CAME  IK 

By  1962.  Meo  units  were  stiffened  by  the 
presence  of  "white  star"  teams  of  the  Green 
Berets  and  had  spread  the  American-paid 
army  deep  Into  Sam  Neua  province,  the  re- 
groupment  area  granted  to  the  pro-Commu- 
nists Pathet  Lao  by  the  1954  Geneva  agree- 
ments. 

Edgar  L.  Buell,  now  head  of  the  United 
States  AID  program  for  hlll-trlbe  refugees, 
talks  of  this  achievement  by  his  beloved  Meo 
with  considerable  pride:  "When  I  came  here 
In  1 1960,  as  a  $65-a-month  International  Vol- 
untary Service  worker],  we  couldn't  set  foot 
Inside  Sam  Neua  province.  Within  a  couple 
of  years,  we  were  able  to  work  the  whole 
province." 

Then  the  1963  Geneva  conference  on  Laos 
called  for  an  end  to  the  confused  fighting 
and  prohibited  foreign  troops  on  Lao  soil. 

SHIFTED  TO  CIA 

But  Its  chief  effect  on  the  American-backed 
Meo  army  was  to  shift  It  from  Green  Beret 
to  CIA  sponsorship. 

By  this  time,  Vang  Pao's  army  had  become 
a  force  the  Communists  would  not  Ignore, 
and  soon  after  the  cease-fire  Pathet  Lao  and 
North  Vietnamese  forces  attacked  Meo  posi- 
tions near  the  Plain  of  Jars,  arguing  that  the 
Meo  and  their  American  advisers  had  been 
parachuted  Into  the  mountains  after  the 
cease-fire. 

(Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Feb.  23.  1971] 

The  Meo   of   Laos — III:    A  Wak-Exhausted 

People  Seek  a  Way  Out 

(By  John  E.  Woodruff) 

Vientiane,  Laos — Edgar  L.  (Pop)  Buell  be- 
lieves that  many  Meo  hill  tribesmen  are 
starting — gradually  and  In  small  groups — 
to  make  a  painful  peace  with  the  Lao  and 
Vietnamese  Communists  they  have  fought 
on  and  off  for  25  years. 

"I've  lost  about  75.000  people.  Meo  and 
others.  In  the  last  18  months,"  says  Mr.  Buell, 
a  retired  Indiana  farmer  who  has  worked 
with  the  Meo  as  a  civilian  adviser  since  1960. 
"Of  course,  some  of  them  are  dead  from 
the  war  and  the  long  walks.  But  most  of 
them,  I'm  convinced,  are  Meo,  and  a  few 
from  other  tribes,  who  have  finally  either 
found  their  way  back  Into  their  old  places 
in  Communist  areas  or  else  decided  the  last 
time  the  Communists  came  that  they  Just 
were  not  going  to  run  any  more." 

ONLY    WBONO    IN    NUMBER 

Many  Americans  here  believe  that  Pop 
Buell  "8  figures  are  extravagant,  but  few 
question  his  sense  for  the  trend  of  Meo  af- 
fairs. One  top  military  official  says.  "The 
Meo  are  terrifically  worn  down  as  fighters. 

"Their  morale  Is  shot,  and  they  are  slow 
to  engage  In  battle.  If  you  are  going  to  have 
a  Guerrilla  Army,  you  have  to  make  your 
move  fast  and  clear  out  fast.  That  Is  what 
the  Meo  used  to  do  best;  now  they  Just  don't 
do  It." 


Another  top-level  official  says,  "If  the 
fight  goes  on,  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
really  decide  to  turn  on  the  pressure,  the 
Meo  will  be  crushed. 

"SOME    WAT    OUT 

"What  else  can  they  do?  They  are  going 
to  have  to  find  some  way  to  get  out  of  the 
way  of  the  battle  sooner  or  later,  and  If  the 
worst  comes,  many  of  the  leaders  like  Vang 
Pao  (leader  of  the  Meo  Clandestine  Army) 
will  have  to  come  here  to  Vientiane  or  maybe 
even  leave  the  country." 

No  one  Is  proclaiming  It  as  a  policy,  but 
this  tacit  assumption  that  most  Meo  even- 
tually will  end  their  decade  of  fighting  and 
running  under  U.S.  sponsorship  by  finding 
a  way  to  co-exist  with  their  old  enemies  Is 
the  stated  expectation  even  at  the  very  top 
of  the  U.S.  mission  here. 

Mr.  Buell  Is  convinced  that  such  an  ac- 
commodation Is  possible,  although  It  will 
by  no  means  be  pleasant. 

ONLY   so   FAB 

"The  Communists  know  their  limits  with 
the  Meo — they  know  they  can  tax  them  so 
far,  and  they  can  get  so  much  forced  labor, 
and  they  can  go  Just  so  far  with  the  polit- 
ical ideas,  and  then  they  stop. 

"And  this  Isn't  going  to  be  any  over- 
night thing— it's  going  to  go  on  like  it  Is 
now,  a  few  hundred  or  a  few  thousand  here 
and  there. 

"And  I  don't  hardly  expect  the  Meo  are 
going  to  fight  for  the  other  side  after  all, 
for  the  Communists.  It  would  be  a  big  thing 
to  Just  get  the  Meo  the  hell  out  of  the 
war." 

Many  critics  of  American  policy  Insist  that 
the  kind  of  accommodation  Mr.  Buell  de- 
scribes Is  what  the  Meo  would  have  had  to 
do  10  years  ago — before  losing  their  health, 
their  wealth  and  much  of  their  p>opulation — 
had  the  United  States  not  provided  the  mas- 
sive backing  that  enabled  them  to  become  a 
fighting  force  too  Important  for  the  Commu- 
nists to  shrug  off. 

BETOBE    CONGRESS 

That  argument  was  outlined  at  length  last 
May  7  by  Ronald  J.  Rlckenbach,  who  served 
for  several  years  as  a  U.S.  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  Worker  at  Sam  Thong. 

In  testimony  before  the  refugee  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
headed  by  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D., 
Mass. ) ,  Mr.  Rlckenbach  argued  that  when  the 
North  Vietnamese  moved  Into  Laos,  the 
choices  open  to  the  Meo  were  to  "accommo- 
date themselves,  fight  or  flee." 

"They  could  not  very  well  fight  without 
arms  and  assistance;  they  could  flee,  but  to 
nowhere  as  suitable  to  their  way  of  life  than 
where  they  already  were,  or  they  could  ac- 
commodate themselves  In  some  peaceful, 
subservient  way  to  the  Vietnamese  presence, 
and  thereby  allow  something  of  a  local  po- 
litical balance  to  be  effected  In  cognizance 
with  the  realities  of  the  time." 

PAWNS    OF    U.8. 

When  the  Americans  came  on  the  scene 
with  unlimited  arms  and  extensive  food  sup- 
plies, he  said,  the  Meo  yielded  to  the  tempta- 
tion to  fight.  A  primitive  tribe  thus  "became 
unwitting  pawns  of  the  United  States." 

American  officials  in  Vientiane  generally 
reject  this  argument. 

Even  the  Americans  who  now  readily  accept 
the  probability  that  the  Meo  one  day  will 
have  to  make  their  peace  with  the  Commu- 
nists Insist  that  could  not  have  happened  In 
1960,  pointing  out  that  the  Meo  were  already 
fighting  the  Communists  under  the  French 
before  1954. 

More  recently,  an  Intensive  American  effort 
has  often  been  needed  to  keep  the  Meo  in  the 
fight,  and  that  effort  is  Invariably  made,  even 
by  Americans  who  personally  feel  strongly 
that  the  Meo  are  a  depleted  and  exhausted 
peoplj  and  that  their  Army  has  a  severe  case 
of  combat  fatigue. 


MOVE    OPPOSKO 


Americans  at  several  levels  are  known  to 
have  visited  Oen.  Vang  Pao  many  times  to 
dissuade  him  from  a  plan  he  often  mentions 
to  move  the  Meo  en  masse  Into  Sayaboury 
province  of  western  Laos,  where  there  has 
been  little  fighting.  Ambassador  G. 
McMurtrle  Godley,  himself  Is  known  to  have 
made  more  than  one  such  visit  to  General 
Vang  Pao  since  becoming  ambassador  a  year 
and  a  half  ago. 

One  key  U.S.  official  says:  "Hell,  what  else 
could  the  old  man  have  done — It's  still  true 
that  without  the  Meo,  there  would  Just  be 
no  such  thing  as  American  policy  In  Laos; 
we  Just  wouldn't  have  any  force  to  back  It 
up  with." 

FOR    MORALE    PURPOSES 

The  ambassador  is  known  not  to  take  the 
Sayaboury  Idea  seriously  and  to  regard  his 
visits  with  the  general  as  efforts  to  bolster  the 
morale  of  a  highly  mercurial  man  who  Is 
temporarily  "down  tn  the  dumps." 

Americans  who  work  with  Vang  Pao  say 
that  the  Sayaboury  move  is  only  one  of  a 
collection  of  half-formulated  Ideas  he  often 
mentions  as  means  of  retiring  the  Meo  from 
the  war. 

But  the  Inability  of  a  man  who  grew  up  a 
primitive  tribesman  to  formulate  a  plan 
fully  does  not,  they  Insist,  mean  that  he  does 
not  take  the  problem  seriously. 

"It's  a  deep  and  constant  preoccupation," 
one  American  says. 

"Sometimes,  it's  as  if  he  were  the  only 
Meo  leader  with  the  foresight  to  understand 
how  Important  it  Is  to  their  people." 

THE    "MEO"    MAFIA 

Some  time  ago,  they  had  an  annual  "meet- 
ing at  Long  Cheng.  He  spent  half  the  day 
with  the  civilian  politicians — we  call  them 
the  Meo  Mafia — and  the  other  half  with  the 
top  Army  officers.  He  told  them  the  time  had 
come  to  get  out,  and  that  place  was  where 
they  would  go,  and  they  should  start  getting 
ready. 

"When  he  finished,  they  Just  sat  there — 
both  the  morning  group  and  the  afternoon 
group — Just  silence,  no  questions,  no  Inter- 
est, no  respwDnse. 

"That's  how  It's  been  a  lot  of  times — ^no 
action  until  the  fighting  actually  starts.  The 
Meo  are  Just  that  way." 

Others  confirm  the  story  but  Insist  that 
the  Meo  are  not  "Just  that  way." 

"They've  moved  so  damn  many  times,  and 
every  time  It  was  Just  this  once  more,"  one 
says.  "How  can  we  expect  them  to  move  again 
when  there  isn't  really  even  a  plan  to  follow?" 

The  absence  of  plans — or  the  profusion  of 
half-coherent  and  conflicting  plans — Is  as 
striking  among  the  Americans  as  It  Is  among 
the  Meo. 

Various  resp>onslble  Americans  mention  at 
least  five  different  parts  of  Laos,  Including 
Sayaboury  province,  as  places  where  they 
expect  the  main  body  of  Meo  to  go  to  escape 
the  war. 

How  the  Meo  will  get  there,  where  they 
will  get  food  and  supplies  to  tide  them  over 
the  year  it  will  take  to  harvest  their  first 
crops,  what  will  become  of  their  weapons— 
all  of  these  and  other  equally  fundamental 
questions  go  unanswered. 

SOME  ARE  BITTER 

The  absence  of  planning  has  provoked  bit- 
terness among  a  few  Americans  who  care 
deeply  about  the  Meo. 

"We  always  had  plenty  of  plans  for  how 
they  should  defend  our  gear  at  Phou  Pha 
Thl,  and  for  scouting  missions,  and  for  how 
they  could  disrupt  the  North  Vietnamese  for 
us,"  one  says.  "It's  only  now  that  we  seem  to 
l>e  running  out  of  plans." 

This  bitterness  Is  not  shared  by  most 
Americans,  however.  Most  argue  that  If  what 
the  Meo  must  do  Is  make  peace  with  the 
Communists,  then  too  much  American  Inter- 
vention can  only  poison  prospects  that  are 
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already  bleak  from  a  decade  of  bitter  war- 
fare. » 
nt  um  or  mabcht 

Meanwhile,  even  the  location  of  the  Meo 
refugee  eampe  ta  becoming  controversial 
among  the  Americana,  some  of  whom  con- 
tend that  the  long,  ovalahaped  gathering  at 
campe  eaat  of  Ban  Son  was  planned  deliber- 
ately to  keep  the  Meo  In  the  line  of  Com- 
munist advance  toward  Vientiane. 

"I  don't  buy  that  idea,"  one  experienced 
American  says.  "If  the  Communljata  want  to 
take  Vientiane,  they  can  skirt  the  Meo  and 
cx>me  right  up  the  Mekong." 

Talks  with  Americans  who  work  with  the 
refugees  suggest  that  most  of  the  hlll-trlbe 
vlllagee  east  of  Ban  Son  got  there  mainly 
because  the  people  there  came  from  eastern 
Laos  and  simply  stopped  walking  when  they 
got  to  relatively  secxire  territory. 

VXENTtAin   ATTACK  DOUVTXD 

However  the  refugees  got  where  they  are, 
the  Communist  pattern  of  recent  years  has 
not  suggested  that  any  direct  attack  on  Vien- 
tiane is  In  their  plans. 

Instead,  they  have  sought  to  move  the  bat- 
tlefield from  place  to  place  north  of  Vien- 
tiane— and  the  royal  capital  of  Luang  Pra- 
bang — In  a  manner  that  creates  an  impres- 
sion of  growing  pressure  on  the  two  capi- 
tals. 

The  areas  where  this  tactic  can  be  most 
effective  are  approximately  the  ones  where 
the  Meo  are  concentrated,  and  the  Increas- 
ing presence  of  North  Vietnamese  troops 
around  Long  Cheng  and  Sam  Thong  suggest 
that  the  Meo  are  not  yet  out  of  the  way 

"I'm  not  going  to  say  they're  through  yet," 
Pop  Buell  says.  "Ood  knows,  nobody  thought 
they  could  make  It  this  long — it  was  always 
Just  hold  out  for  six  more  months,  and  then 
six  more  and  six  more." 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  34,  1971] 

Cambodia:   Em  or  Iixusion — Htt.i.  OxrrcaiXB 

Bask  Extxnt  or  U.S.  ImroLvncrNT 

(By  Murrey  Marder) 

The  Nixon  administration  is  being  forced 

by   congressional    outcries   to   start   talking 

about  the  war  in  Cambodia  that  it  largely 

succeeded   in  keeping  out  of  sight  for  six 

months. 

Until  last  week,  much  of  the  nation  shared 
the  illusion  that  the  United  States  was  only 
Indirectly  involred  In  Cambodian  wmrfare. 
insulated  from  any  "commitment"  by  the 
law  banning  use  of  American  ground  combat 
troops  or  U.S.  military  advisers. 

The  general  Impression  created  was  that 
since  American  troops  withdrew  from  Cam- 
bodia on  June  30  the  U.S.  role  in  the  war  was 
virtually  an  Imnuunilate  one :  flying  high  over 
Cambodia  to  "interdict"  enemy  columns 
headed  toward  South  Vietnam;  shipping  in 
arms  and  supplies  from  a  safe  dlstanee; 
spending  money  Instead  of  blood  while  Asians 
fight  Asians 

As  truimsitTy  but  revealing  reports  from 
the  aemtm  lMH»ii  to  shatter  that  comforting 
picture.  Defense  Secretary  Melvln  R.  Laird 
last  Wednesday  felt  obliged  to  strip  away 
part  of  the  verbal  camouflage  that  obscured 
the  extent  of  the  U.S.  military  Involvement 
in  Cambodia. 

"We  will  use  alrpower,"  said  Laird,  "and 
I  dont  care  to  get  into  a  question  of  se- 
mantics on  that." 

Although  lAlrd  used  the  future  tense,  alr- 
power has  already  been  used  In  progreartvely 
expanding  dimensions  starting  months  ear- 
lier— right  through  the  time  when  Congress 
was  hotly  debating  how  It  might  limit  what 
It  thought  was  potential  US   warfare 

"First  we  were  Interdicting,"  said  an  Air 
Poroe  colonel  in  Saigon.  "Then  they  (the 
Cambodians)  asked  for  a  little  close  air  sup- 


port. Then  they  seemed  to  need  a  little  gun- 
shlp,  so  we  gave  it  to  them." 

NO   CBOUNO   TSOOPS 

Technically,  the  United  States  was  using 
neither  ground  combat  troops  nor  "military 
advisers"  in  the  usual  sense.  It  was  helping 
to  flght  the  war  Just  off  the  ground — some- 
times at  treetop  level— with  helicopter  gun- 
ships;  close  air  combat  support  by  flxed-wlng 
aircraft;  helicopter-borne  air-ground  liaiaoa 
officers  with  the  novel  designation  of  "air- 
borne controllers."  plus  fighter-bomber  Jets, 
giant  B-62  bombers  and  the  full  complement 
of  American  combat  and  logistic  alrpower. 

But  to  lUt  the  U.S.  air  strength  on  caU  for 
the  South  Vietnamese  and  Cambodian  ground 
troops  fighting  in  Cambodia  also  distorts  the 
Cambodian  war. 

There  are  no  massed  North  Vietnamese  or 
Vletcong  forces  to  strike  at  in  Cambodia: 
there  is  rarely  a  column  marching  down  the 
road  to  be  trapped  by  surprise  air  attack.  The 
war  In  Cambodia  resembles  the  war  In  South 
Vietnam  In  Its  earliest  stages,  six  or  seven 
y«*r*  •go.  It  is  taking  place  In  a  nation  of  less 
than  Mven  million  people  that  U.S.  officials 
concede  has  yet  to  fully  awaken  to  the  fact 
that  It  Is  at  war. 

mOAD  TO  CAPTTAL   BLOClttD 

A  force  Of  13,500  South  Vietnamese  and 
Cambodian  troops  gained  world  attention 
last  week  as  they  fought  against  no  more 
than  1,000  Vietnamese  Communist  troops 
blocking  Cambodia's  Route  4,  which  runs 
from  the  port  of  Kompong  Som  inland  to  the 
capital,  Phnom  Penh.  Another  South  Viet- 
namese force  of  about  6.000  troops  and  armor 
was  sweeping  through  the  Parrot's  Beak  sec- 
tor of  the  South  Vietnamese-Cambodian 
border. 

The  major  objective  of  the  Route  4  opera- 
tion was  to  clear  that  three-lane  highway 
so  oil  from  the  Kompong  Som  refinery  could 
reach  the  Cambodian  air  force  in  Phnom 
Penh  and  meet  other  military  and  civilian 
requirements. 

While  the  Cambodians  and  South  Viet- 
namese were  celebrating  their  capture  of  the 
remaining  position  on  Route  4,  a  squad  of 
Communist  sappers — offlctally  estimated  to 
number  10  men— destroyed  most  of  the 
small  Cambodian  air  force  early  Friday  morn- 
ing, at  Phnom  Penh's  airport. 

"It  wasn't  much  of  an  air  force  anyhow  " 
U.S.  officials  said  afterward. 

It  was.  however,  the  only  air  force  Cam- 
bodia had. 

■uxxiANTLT  BtscrrnD 
The  devastating  sapper  attack  on  the  air- 
port and  surrounding  facilities  was  brllll- 
anUy  executed,  allied  officers  ruefuUy  con- 
ceded, and  well -masked  by  actions  elsewhere. 
It  also  had  been  anticipated  for  months— 
which  only  adds  to  the  chagrin. 

Communist  forces  in  Cambodia  have  the 
c»P*clty  to  repeat  the  same  kind  of  small- 
risk,  high-dainage  attack  literally  anywhere 
in  the  nation. 

Phnom  Penh  is  the  geographic  hub  from 
which  lifeline  roads  and  the  vital  Mekong 
River  radiate  outward.  AU  the  roads  can  be 
cut  and  traffic  on  the  Mekong  is  subject  to 
harassing  fire  from  the  banks. 

Estimates  of  Communist  forces  in  Cam- 
bodia, where  aU  statlsUcs  are  even  more 
guesswork  than  in  South  Vietnam,  place 
North  Vietnamese  and  Vletcong  troop 
strength  at  40.000  to  60,000. 


Allied  exparte  fOMs  that  no  more  than 
about  10.000  of  theee  Cbmmunlst  troops  en- 
gage in  Intermittent  oombat  The  ramalnder 
are  preoccupied  in  developing  and  supporting 
a  new  base  system  In  the  northeast  sector  of 
Cambodia  where  the  South  Vietnamese  Lao- 
tian and  Cambodian  borders  me«,  to  replaoe 
the  base  complex  destroyed  when  American 
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and  South  Vietnamese  troops  attacked  la 
force  between  AprU  30  and  June  30  last  year 

The  Oommimlsta  claim  that  they  control 
70  percent  of  Cambodia's  territory  and  "over 
four  million"  of  its  approximately  seven  mil. 
Uon  people." 

These  claims  are  exaggerated,  UJ3.  offlclaU 
say.  American  sources  say  that  the  Commu- 
nists control  about  half  the  land  area  of  Cam- 
bodia, but  mostly  the  more  roarsely  dodu. 
lated  northern  half. 

There  are  also  "pockets"  of  Communist 
control  In  the  southern  and  central  sections 
of  Cambodia  where  Phnom  Penh's  troops,  the 
FANK — Forces  Armees  Natlonalee  Khmeres— 
operate. 

SIHANOUK   IN   PXXINO 

The  Communist  forces  operate  under  the 
acronym  of  FUNK— Front  UnU  National 
Kampuchea — or  Kampuchea  United  Na- 
tional Front,  which  ostensibly  fights  for 
ousted  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk.  Sihanouk 
himself  has  been  headquartered,  or  perhaps 
Isolated  would  be  the  more  accurate  descrip- 
tion, m  Peking  since  his  ouster  as  Cambo- 
dia's ruler  last  March  18. 

The  sounds  In  English  of  FUNK  and  PANK 
help  to  give  a  decepUve  impression  that  the 
Cambodian  war  Is  more  of  a  musical  comedy 
than  struggle  for  survival.  Kven  many  Cam- 
bodians, until  last  week  at  least,  did  not  let 
It  disrupt  their  cocktail  hours. 

Other  tens  of  thousands  of  Cambodians 
have  taken  the  war  seriously  enougi  to  flock 
to  recruitment  staUons,  swelling  t»  size  of 
the  Cambodian  army  from  the  38.000  at 
which  It  stood  before  the  overthrow  of  Prince 
Sihanouk  by  Premier  Lon  Nol  to  over  160  000 
The  surge  of  intense  nationalism  that  pro- 
duced this  Increase  surprised  and  delighted 
U.S.  officials  and  stimulated  a  surge  of  oo- 
tlmlsm.  *^ 

American  officials.  Including  President 
Nixon,  have  talked  of  an  "army"  of  more  than 
150,000  Cambodians  in  being,  who  are  "tying 
down  40,000  trained  North  Vietnamese  regu- 
lars" who  would  be  "over  kUllng  Americans" 
in  South  Vietnam  If  they  were  not  in  Cam- 
bodia. 

TRAINING  axqtIIRED 

But  Cambodia  hardly  has  anything  that 
yet  can  be  called  an  "army"  anywhere  ap- 
proaching that  size.  It  has  a  few  tens  of 
thousands  of  troops  in  need  of  further  train- 
Ing  and  equipment;  scores  of  thousands  of 
untrained  recruits  and  untrained  officers,  re- 
inforced by  several  battalions  of  Khmer 
Krom,  or  ethnic  Cambodians,  originally  re- 
siding in  South  Vietnam  and  trained  by  UA 
Special  Forces. 

The  original  pubUc  US.  assumption  ex- 
pressed by  President  Nixon  last  June  30  that 
South  Vietnamese  troops  would  be  able  to 
shore  up  the  Cambodians  with  "no  U.S.  air 
or  logistics  sup^jort"  but  only  US.  "air  in- 
terdiction" of  enemy  troops  headed  toward 
South  Vietnam  officlaUy  disappeared  with 
Laird's  acknowledgment.  AotuaUy  it  disap- 
peared months  earlier. 

The  contention  that  the  United  States  has 
no  "mlUtary  commitment  to  the  Cambodian 
government'  is  similarly  wearing  thin  The 
original  acknowledgment  by  Vice  President 
Agnew  last  Aug.  23  that  "we're  going  to  do 
everything  we  oan  to  help  the  Lon  Nol  gov- 
ernment" because  "the  whole  matter  of  Cam- 
bodia is  related  to  the  security  of  our  troops 
m  Vietnam,"  Is  much  closer  to  the  mark,  al- 
though the  White  House  disclaimed  it  at  the 
time.  The  United  States  interest  so  far 
amounts  to  $285  mUllon.  with  much  more 
to  come. 

Repeatedly,  the  Nixon  admlnlstraUon  has 
Insisted  that  Oambodla  will  not  be  permitted 
to  become  "another  Vietnam"  because  no 
ground  forces  wUl  be  sent  there.  In  fact  It  Is 
a  war  being  sustained  by  the  United  States 
In  a  different  manner,  off  the  ground  Just 
over  the  treetop*. 
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THE  DAVIS-BACON  ACT  AND  THE 
BUILDING  AND  CONSTRUCTION 
INDUSTRY 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Presld^it,  yes- 
terday President  Nixon  took  a  courageous 
step  when  he  suspended  th«iDavis-Bacon 
Act  as  it  applies  to  the  building  and 
construction  industry.  Considering  the 
circumstances  with  which  he  was  con- 
fronted and  the  options  available  to  him, 
I  think  it  was  a  wise  decision  on  his  part 
and  one  that  deserves  support. 

When  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  original- 
ly became  law  its  purpose  was  to  sta- 
bilize wages  in  the  building  and  con- 
struction industry.  Unfortunately,  in  re- 
cent years,  as  it  has  been  Interpreted, 
the  act  too  often  has  been  used  as  a 
lever  to  escalate,  rather  than  stabilize 
wage  rates  in  the  building  and  construc- 
tion industry. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  statement  by 
the  President  yesterday  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment by  the  President  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record  as  follows: 
Statxkxnt  by  thi  F>aEsroKNT 
I  am  today  suspending  the  provisions  of 
the  E>avls-Bacon  Act  which  requires  con- 
tractors working  on  Federal  construction 
projects  to  pay  certain  prescribed  wage  rates 
to  their  workers.  In  my  Judgment,  the  oper- 
ation of  this  law  at  a  time  when  construc- 
tion wages  and  prices  are  skyrocketing  only 
gives  Federal  endorsement  and  encourage- 
ment to  severe  inflationary  pressures. 

The  action  I  have  taken  today  is  based 
on  the  principle  that  government  programs 
which  contribute  to  excessive  wage  and  price 
increases  must  be  modified  or  rescinded  in 
periods  of  Inflation.  This  was  the  principle 
I  applied  to  Industry  in  the  case  of  recent 
excessive  Increases  in  steel  and  oU  prices. 
This  is  the  principle  I  am  applying  to  or- 
ganized labor  In  the  construction  emer- 
gency. 

This  decision  suspends  a  special  provision 
of  law  which  has  applied  uniquely  to  the 
construction  Industry  since  IMl.  It  puts  the 
construction  Industry  on  the  same  footing 
with  other  industries  that  now  sell  products 
to  the  Oovernment.  For  under  the  Davie- 
Bacon  Act   wage   rates   on   Federal    projects 
have  been  artificially  set  by  this  law  rather 
than    by    customary     market     forces.    Fre- 
quenUy,  they  have  been  set  to  match  the 
highest  wages  paid  on  private  projects.  This 
means  that  many  of  the  most  Inflationary 
local  wage  settlMnente  In  the  construction 
industry  have  automaticaUy  been  sanctioned 
and  spread  through  Oovernment  contracts. 
The  Davis-Bacon  Act  was  originally  passed 
in  1931  to  ease  extremely  severe  downward 
pressures  on  wages  In  the  construction  In- 
dustry. I  believe,  however,  that  thU  prefer- 
ential arrangement  does  not  serve  the  best 
interests  of  either  the  construction  Industry 
or  the  American  pubUc  at  a  time  when  wages 
sre   under   severe   upward    preesuree    I   am 
therefore  using  the  authority  which  the  law 
gives  to  the  President  to  suspend  this  pro- 
vision. The  proclamation  I  am  issuing  today 
also  suspends  the  wage  determination  pro- 
vision of  more  than  60  other  Federal  laws 
relating  to  Federally-involved   construction 
which   incorporate  the  Davis-Bacon   Act    I 
sm  calling  upon  States  and  other  govern- 
mental bodies  with  slmUar  statutes  to  take 
•Imllar  action. 

This  action  Is  the  most  appropriate  of  the 
•ctions  which  are  avaUable  to  me  at  this 
time.  Nevertheless,  I  make  this  decision  most 
reluctantly.  It  has  been  my  hope  that  the 
problem  of  excessive  and  inflationary  wage 


settlements  in  the  construction  Industry 
oould  be  met  without  such  measures.  Yet  on 
several  occasions  over  the  past  two  years  I 
have  also  made  it  clear  that  I  would  take 
whatever  further  steps  were  necessary  if  the 
inflationary  pattern  did  not  end. 

That  pattern  has  not  ended.  In  fact,  in- 
flation in  the  construction  Industry  has 
grown  worse.  In  1970,  the  average  contract 
settlement  in  the  building  trades  called  for 
a  first  year  wage  Increase  ol  18.3  percent.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  average  increase  for  the 
first  year  of  new  contracts  in  manufacturing 
industries  was  8.1  percent — a  striking  con- 
trast. And  In  the  last  two  quarters  of  1970, 
wage  settlements  in  the  construction  indus- 
try went  even  further  out  of  control;  new 
contract  settlements  in  the  last  six  months 
of  the  year  called  for  nearly  a  22  percent 
average  first  year  increase. 

While  some  might  wish  to  blame  manage- 
ment or  labor  unions  for  this  inflationary 
syndrome,  we  must  recognize  that,  In  fact, 
they  are  its  victims.  I  have  met  with  oon- 
Btructlon  contractors  and  labor  leaders  on  a 
number  of  occasions — including  a  meeting 
last  month.  I  know  that  many  of  them  have 
been  doing  their  be*t  to  find  an  answer  to 
this  situation.  It  is  evident  now,  however, 
that  decisive  government  action  is  needed 
to  protect  the  pubUc  Interest  while  labor  and 
management  continue  their  efforts  to  attack 
the  causes  of  this  problem. 

Those  causes  are  deep  and  complex.  They 
are  rooted  in  the  way  the  construction  in- 
dustry Is  organized — and  particularly  in  the 
highly  fragmented  nature  of  its  collective 
bargaining  process.  A  craft-by-craft,  clty-by- 
city  negotiating  pattern  makes  competition 
between  local  unions  for  higher  wages  par- 
ticularly Intense.  It  makes  strikes  on  par- 
ticular projects  more  likely  since  alternative 
work  Is  often  available  nearby.  One  out  of 
every  three  wage  negotiations  In  the  building 
trades  now  produces  a  work  stoppage.  When 
these  and  other  structural  factors  are  com- 
bined with  a  law  like  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 
which.  In  effect,  requires  employers  to  pass 
on  to  the  Government  the  cost  of  high  local 
settlements,  then  the  inflationary  problem 
becomes  even  more  acute. 

The  results  of  this  Inflationary  situation 
are  felt  in  every  part  of  our  society.  As  con- 
stnxction  coets  go  up,  so  does  the  price  for 
buying  or  renting  new  homes  and  apart- 
ments. Because  the  entire  economy  is  affected 
by  rising  construction  costs,  other  prices  are 
driven  up  also.  The  taxpayer  bears  a  parUcu- 
larly  heavy  burden  since  the  Government 
spends  so  much  for  construction.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  alone  plans  to  spend  some 
$13  billion  for  construction  in  Fiscal  Year 
1972.  A  good  part  of  this  spending  will  come 
from  the  defense  budget — which  means  that 
Inflation  in  the  construction  industry  can 
make  it  harder  adequately  to  fund  programs 
which  are  vital  to  our  national  security. 

All  levels  of  government  together  account 
for  almost  one-third  of  total  construction 
expenditures.  It  is  crucial,  I  believe,  that  tax- 
payers  get  their  money's  worth  for  all  this 
spending  and  that  it  not  be  used  to  accom- 
modate— and  further  accelerate — ^InlUtton- 
ary  pressures. 

But  the  person  who  Is  hurt  most  by  this 
pattern  of  Inflation  is  the  construction 
worker  himself.  For  as  the  cost  of  building  ~ 

increases,  the  rate  of  building  Is  slowed 

and  the  result  is  fewer  Jobs  for  the  working- 
man.  The  rate  of  unemployment  In  the  con- 
struction trades  last  year  was  substantially 
higher  than  any  In  other  major  industry  and 
double  the  national  average.  It  stood  at  11.2 
percent  this  past  January.  Moreover,  those 
workers  who  do  find  Jobs  also  And  that  as 
costs  rise  and  the  number  of  projects  de- 
clines, they  are  working  fewer  hoiirs. 

The  average  worker  in  the  biUldlng  trades 
Is  therefore  caught  in  a  vicious  cycle.  His 
rate  of  pay  goes  up  but  often  his  overall  in- 
come does  not,  since  his  opportunities  to 


work  have  gone  down.  As  a  result,  be  is  in- 
clined to  demand  an  even  higher  hourly  wage 
which  can  have  the  effect.  In  turn,  of  fur- 
ther reducing  available  employment.  By 
curbing  Inflation  in  the  construction  Indus- 
try, we  hope  to  break  this  cycle,  expand  em- 
ployment and  Improve  the  overall  position 
of  the  construction  worker. 

During  the  past  two  years,  this  adjnlnistra- 
tlon  has  taken  a  number  of  steps  to  help  the 
construction  industry.  We  have  made  con- 
siderable progress  In  bringing  down  the  cost 
of  money.  We  have  worked  to  stabUize  the 
cost  of  materials  and  to  increase  productivity. 
We  are  planning  to  expand  Federal  construc- 
tion programs — especially  In  housing — and 
we  are  making  additional  efforts  to  assist 
private  construction. 

We  are  now  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
economic  expansion.  That  expansion  mi»t 
be  a  genuine  expansion,  one  that  Is  measured 
by  rising  purchasing  power  and  not  by  an 
accelerating  cost  of  living;  by  more  new 
homes  and  apartments,  and  not  by  ever- 
accelerating  rents  and  housing  prioes;  by 
more  new  public  facilities  urgenUy  needed 
to  com^bat  pollution  and  meet  other  preMlng 
social  needs.  We  are  counting  on  the  oon- 
strucUon  industry  to  make  a  slgnlflcam  con- 
tribution to  our  expending  economy.  We 
have  great  confidence  in  the  potential  of 
the  construction  industry  and  we  want  this 
potential  to  be  fully  realized. 

But  the  construction  industry  cannot 
realize  its  potential — and  It  cannot  make  its 
full  oontribuUon  to  the  stable  growth  of  our 
entire  economy — unless  It  can  overcome  Its 
present  handicaps  of  chronic  instability,  fre- 
quent strlkee  and  excessive  wage  Increases. 
Insofar  as  the  government  is  a  party  to 
these  conditions — as  it  Is  under  the  Davls- 
Baoon  Act — ^It  can  serve  both  the  public  and 
the  industry  best  by  correcting  that  situa- 
tion. 

I  have  suspended  the  Davls-Baoon  Act 
because  of  emergency  conditions  In  the  oon- 
struction  Industry.  ITie  purposes  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  can  once  again  be  realized 
when  construction  contractors  and  labor 
unions  work  out  solutions  to  the  problems 
which  have  created  the  emergency. 

In  the  final  analysis,  those  who  are  directly 
Involved  in  the  construction  Industry  must 
assume  the  leadership  in  finding  answers  to 
these  complex  problems.  Construction  coo- 
tractors  and  labor  leaders  will  have  the  full 
cooperation  of  this  administration  as  they 
strive  to  carry  out  this  crucial  re^wnalblllty. 


QUORUM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


PRESIDENTIAL  MESSAGE 
REFERRED 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
message  f  rcMn  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  proposed  prograuns  for  con- 
sumer protection,  without  being  read, 
be  jointly  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 
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The  PRESIDrNO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  la  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President 
follows : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  history  of  American  prosperity  is 
the  history  of  the  American  free  enter- 
prise system.  The  system  has  provided  an 
economic  foundation  of  awesome  propor- 
tions, and  the  vast  material  strength  of 
the  nation  Is  built  on  that  foundation. 
For  the  average  American,  this  strength 
Is  reflected  in  a  standard  of  living  that 
would  have  staggered  the  imagination 
only  a  short  while  ago.  This  constantly 
rising  standard  of  living  benefits  both  the 
consimier  and  the  producer. 

In  today's  marketplace,  however,  the 
consumer  often  finds  himself  confronted 
with  what  seems  an  Impenetrable  com- 
plexity In  many  of  our  consumer  goods. 
In  the  advertising  claims  that  surround 
them,  the  merchandising  methods  that 
purvey  them  and  the  means  available  to 
conceal  their  quality.  The  result  is  a  de- 
gree of  confusion  that  often  confounds 
the  unwary,  and  too  easily  can  be  made 
to  favor  the  unscrupulous.  I  believe  new 
safeguards  are  needed,  both  to  protect 
the  consumer  and  to  reward  the  respon- 
sible businessman. 

I  indicated  my  deep  concern  for  this 
matter  in  my  special  message  to  the  Con- 
gress of  October  30.  1969.  At  that  time  I 
urged  the  Congress  to  enact  a  legislative 
program  aimed  at  establishing  a  "Buy- 
er's Bill  of  Rights."  This  proposal  found 
little  success  in  the  91st  Congress.  But 
putting  the  remedies  aside  has  not  suf- 
ficed to  put  the  problems  aside.  These 
remain.  They  must  be  dealt  with. 

Accordingly.   I   am   again   submitting 
proposals  designed   to   provide   such   a 
Buyer's  Bill  of  Rights  by: 
— Creating  by  Executive  Order  a  new 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs   in   the 
Executive   Office   of    the   President 
which  will  be  responsible  for  analyz- 
ing and  coordinating  all  Federal  ac- 
tivities In  the  field  of  consumer  pro- 
tection; 
— Recognizing  the  need  for  effective 
representation  of  consumer  interests 
in  the  regulatory  process  and  mak- 
ing recommendations  to  accompllBh 
this  after  full  public  discussion  of 
the  findings  of  the  Advisory  Council 
on  Executive  Organization: 
— Establishing  within  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  a 
product  safety  program.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare  would  have  authority   to   fix 
minlmiun     safety     standards     for 
products  and  to  ban  from  the  mar- 
keti^ace  those  products  that  fall  to 
meet  those  standards: 
— Proposing  a  Consumer  Fraud  Pre- 
vention Act  which  would  make  un- 
lawful a  broad  but  clearly-defined 
range  of  practices  which  are  unfair 
and   deceptive    to   consumers    and 
would  be  enforced  by  the.  Depart- 
ment  of   Justice   and    the   Federal 
Trade  Commission   This  act,  where 
appropriate,  would  also  enable  con- 
sumers either  as  individuals  or  aa  a 


daas   to  go  into  court   to  recover 
damages  for  violations  of  the  act: 
— Proposing  amendments  to  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  which 
will  Increase  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission: 
— Calling  upon  interested  private  citi- 
zens to  undertake  a  thorough  study 
of  the  adequacy  of  existing  proce- 
dures for  the  resolution  of  disputes 
arising   out   of  consumer   transac- 
tions: 
—Proposing  a  Fair  Warranty  Disclos- 
ure   Act    which    will    provide    for 
clearer  warranties,  and  prohibit  the 
use  of  deceptive  warranties: 
— Proposing  a  Consumer  Products  Test 
Methods  Act  to  provide  Incentives 
for  increasing  the  amoimt  of  accu- 
rate and  relevant  Information  pro- 
vided    consumers     about     complex 
consumer  products: 
—Resubmitting  the  Drug  Identifica- 
tion Act  which  would  require  Identi- 
fication coding  of  all  drug  tablets  and 
capsules; 
—Encouraging  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Business  Council  to  assist 
the  business  community  in  meeting 
its  responsibilities  to  the  consumer; 
and  by 
— Other   reforms,    Including   explora- 
tion of  a  Consumer  Fraud  Clearing- 
house in  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, increased  emphasis  on  consum- 
er education  and  new  programs  In 
the  field  of  food  and  drug  safety. 
N«w  omcK  or  constticxh  kwruna 
The  President's  Committee  on  Con- 
sumer   Interests    has    made    important 
gains  on  behalf  of  the  American  consum- 
er in  the  past  two  years. 

It  has  brought  a  new  and  Innovative 
approach  to  the  problem  of  keeping  the 
consiuner  informed  and  capable  of  han- 
dling the  complex  choices  presented  to 
him  in  today's  commercial  world.  One 
such  measure  involves  the  dissemination 
of  Information  which  the  United  States 
Oovemment,  as  the  nation's  largest 
single  consumer,  collects  on  the  products 
it  uses.  In  my  message  of  October  30. 
1969,  I  announced  that  I  was  directing 
my  Special  Assistant  for  Consumer  Af- 
fairs to  develop  a  program  for  providing 
the  buying  public  with  this  information. 
On  the  strength  of  her  recommenda- 
tions, on  October  28,  1970,  I  signed  Ex- 
ecutive Order  11566  which  estabUshes  a 
means  for  making  available  to  the  pub- 
lic much  of  the  product  information 
which  the  Federal  Government  acquires 
in  making  its  own  purchases.  A  Consum- 
er Product  Information  Coordinating 
Center  has  been  established  In  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  with  con- 
tinuing policy  giiidance  from  my  Special 
Assistant  for  Consumer  Affairs  to  make 
these  data  available  to  the  public  through 
Federal  Information  centers  and  other 
sources  throughout  the  country. 

In  addition,  the  Committee  on  Con- 
sumer Interests  has  made  sigTiiflcant 
strides  In  developing  Federal,  State  and 
local  cooperation  In  consumer  programs, 
encouraging  establishment  of  strong 
State  and  local  consumer  ofBces,  and  ad- 
vising on  the  enactment  of  effective  con- 
sumer laws  and  programs. 
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Nevertheless,      further      cooperation 
among  Federal.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments is  essential  If  we  are  truly  to  insure 
that   the  consumer  is  properly  served 
Therefore.  I  am  asking  my  Special  As- 
sistant for  Consumer  Affairs  to  Intensify 
her  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  consumer  at 
the  State  and  local  level.  I  am  also  direct- 
ing  her   to   conduct   regional   meetings 
with  State  officials  concerned  with  con- 
sumer issues,  with  consimier  groups,  and 
with    individual    consumers    to    discuss 
common  problems  and  possible  solutions 
But  I  beUeve  the  greatest  overall  ac- 
complishment of  this  office  has  been  to 
give  the  consumer  new  assurance  of  this 
administration's  concern  for  his  and  her 
welfare  in  the  marketplace.  In  manifest- 
ing  this  concern   during   the  past  two 
years,   the  responsibility  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Consumer  Interests 
has  grown,  as  has  its  impact  on  consumer 
problems  I  have  therefore  signed  today 
a  new  Executive  Order  creating  a  new 
Office  of  Consimier  Affairs  In  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President.  I  am  ap- 
pointing my  Special  Assistant  for  Coa- 
sumer  Affairs  to  be  Director  of  this  new 
office.  This  change  reflects  the  increas- 
ingly broad  scope  of  responsibilities  as- 
signed to  the  Special  Assistant  for  Con- 
sumer   Affairs    and    will    increase    the 
effectiveness  of  the  Office.  The  Office  will 
advise  me  on  matters  of  consumer  inter- 
ests, and  will  also  assume  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  coordinating  all  Federal 
activity  in  the  consumer  field. 

Finally,  while  I  am  deeply  concerned 
with  obtaining  Justice  for  all  consumers, 
I  have  a  special  concern  to  see  Justice  for 
those  who,  in  a  sense,  need  It  most  and 
are  least  able  to  get  it.  Therefore  I  am 
directing  my  Special  Assistant  for  Con- 
sumer Affairs  to  focus  particular  atten- 
tion in  the  new  Office  on  the  coordination 
of  consumer  programs  aimed  at  ft.<«ist.<ng 
those  with  limited  income,  the  elderly, 
the  disadvantaged,  and  minority  group 
members. 

A    COIfSUMKS    ADVOCATE 

In  my  message  of  October  30,  1969,  I 
pointed  out  that  effective  representation 
of  the  consumer  requires  that  an  ap- 
propriate arm  of  the  government  be  giv- 
en the  tools  to  serve  as  an  advocate  be- 
fore the  Federal  agencies.  I  proposed 
then  that  this  function  be  performed  by 
a  Consumer  Protection  Division  created 
for  the  purpose  and  located  within  the 
Department  of  Justice.  That  proposal 
was  not  acted  on. 

Since  that  time  my  Advisory  Council 
on  Executive  Organization  has  com- 
pleted its  Report  on  Selected  Independ- 
ent Regulatory  Agencies.  This  report 
makes  sweeping  recommendations  on  the 
reorganization  of  those  agencies  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  them  better  serve  the 
Interests  of  the  consumer. 

One  specific  recommendation  involves 
the  creation  of  a  new  Federal  Trade 
Practices  Agency  dealing  exclusively  with 
matters  of  consumer  protection.  This 
Agency  would  result  from  a  general 
restructuring  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. The  report  speciflcally  suggests 
that  a  consumer  advocate  might  be 
placed  within  the  Federal  Trade  Prac- 
tices Agency. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  better  approach 
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than  the  creation  of  still  another  Inde- 
pendent agency  which  would  only  add  to 
the  proliferation  of  agencies  without 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  effective- 
ness to  which  the  Advisory  Council  re- 
port addresses  itself. 

As  I  indicated  at  the  release  of  the 
Advisory  Council's  report.  I  am  delajring 
legislative  proposals  on  these  Issues 
pending  full  public  discussion  of  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
Council.  I  urge  that  those  who  comment 
on  the  Advisory  Council  recommenda- 
tions also  focus  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  consumer  interest  can  best  be  repre- 
sented in  Federal  agency  proceedings. 
I  further  urge  the  Congress  to  view  the 
problems  of  consumer  advocacy  and 
agency  structure  as  part  of  the  general 
problem  of  making  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment sufficiently  responsive  to  the  con- 
sumer interest. 

After  April  20,  when  comments  have 
been  received.  I  will  make  the  recom- 
mendations I  consider  necessary  to  pro- 
\ide  effective  representation  of  consum- 
er interests  in  the  f-egulatory  process.  If 
the  Congress  feels  it  must  proceed  on  the 
matter  of  consumer  advocacy  prior  to  re- 
ceiving my  recommendations,  then  I 
strongly  urge  and  would  support,  as  an 
interim  measure,  the  placement  of  the 
advocacy  function  within  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

A    PmODtrCT    SAFETT    ACT 

Technology,  linked  with  the  American 
free  enterprise  system,  has  brought  great 
advantages  and  great  advances  to  our 
way  of  life.  It  has  also  brought  certain 
hazards. 

The  increasing  complexity  and  sophis- 
tication of  many  of  our  consumer  goods 
are  sometimes  accompanied  by  the  in- 
creasing possibility  of  product  failure, 
malfunction,  or  Inadvertent  misuse  re- 
sulting in  physical  danger  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

TTierefore,  I  propose  legislation  pro- 
viding broad  Federal  authority  for  com- 
prehensive regulation  of  hazardous  con- 
sumer products. 

This  product  safety  legislation  will  en- 
compass five  major  responsibilities  which 
would  be  assigned  to  a  new  consumer 
product  safety  organization  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Through  this  organization  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare will: 

1.  Gather  data  on  injuries  from  con- 
sumer products; 

2.  Make  preliminary  determinations 
of  the  need  for  particular  standards; 

3.  Develop  proposed  safety  standards 
with  reliance  on  recognized  private 
standards  setting  organizations; 

4.  Promulgate  standards  after  a  hear- 
ing and  testimony  on  the  benefits  and 
burdens  of  the  proposed  legislation;  and 

5.  Monitor  Industry  compliance  and 
enforce  mandatory  standards. 

The  mechanisms  which  will  be  In- 
cluded in  this  bill  provide  for  full  par- 
Ucipation  on  the  part  of  private  orga- 
nizations and  groups  in  the  development 
of  standards. 

NATIONAL    ATTACK   ON    CONSTTMXK    FSATH) 

Consumer  fraud  and  deception  Jeop- 
ardize the  health  and  welfare  of  our  peo- 
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rle.  Tliey  cheat  consumers  of  millions  of 
dollars  annually.  They  are  often  directed 
against  those  who  can  least  afford  the 
loss,  and  are  least  able  to  defend  them- 
selves— the  elderly,  the  handicapped,  and 
the  poor. 

At  the  same  time,  the  honest  business- 
man Is  damaged  by  fraud  and  deceptive 
practices  every  bit  as  much  as  the  con- 
sumer— and  perhaps  more.  He  Is  sub- 
jected to  the  unfair  competition  of  the 
unscrupulous  businessman,  and  he  loses 
money.  He  is  subjected  to  the  opprobrium 
of  those  who  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
unscrupulous  businessmen,  £ind  he  loses 
the  goodwill  of  the  public.  For  it  is  a  fact, 
however  unfortunate,  that  in  the  area  of 
business  especially,  the  many  are  com- 
monly judged  by  the  actions  of  the  few. 

Efforts  to  eliminate  these  unethical 
business  practices  have  not  been  success- 
ful enough.  It  is  commonly  profitable  for 
unscrupulous  businessmen  to  operate  in 
defiance  of  the  enforcement  authorities, 
to  accept  whatever  penalties  and  punish- 
ments are  incurred,  and  to  continue  to 
operate  in  spite  of  these.  The  penalty  is 
just  part  of  the  overhead.  I  want  these 
practices  brought  to  an  end. 

With  this  message  I  am  committing 
this  administration  to  a  full  and  forceful 
effort  to  see  that  they  are  brought  to  sm 
end. 

CONSTTMEK    rRAXTD    PKEVENTION    ACT 

I  am  again  submitting  and  I  urge 
prompt  attention  to  a  bill  to  make  un- 
lawful a  broad  but  clearly  defined  range 
of  practices  which  are  deceptive  to  con- 
sumers. The  legislation  would  provide 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  be  given 
new  powers  to  enforce  prohibitions 
against  those  who  would  victimize  con- 
sumers by  fraudulent  and  deceptive 
practices. 

It  would  give  consumers  who  have  been 
victimized  by  such  practices  the  right  to 
bring  cases  in  the  Federal  courts  to  re- 
cover damages,  upon  the  successful  ter- 
mination of  a  government  suit  under  the 
Consumer  Fraud  Prevention  Act. 

I  am  also  recommending  civil  penalties 
of  up  to  $10,000  for  each  offense  in  vio- 
lation of  this  act. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  created 
a  new  Consumer  Protection  Section 
within  the  Antitrust  Division,  which  has 
centralized  the  Department's  enforce- 
ment In  the  courts  of  existing  statutes 
designed  to  protect  the  consumer  In- 
terest. Thus  the  Department  of  Justice 
is  prepared  to  enforce  promptiy  the  pro- 
posed Consumer  Fraud  Prevention  Act. 

TESEajkl,  TRADE  COMMISSION 

While  there  Is  a  need  for  new  legis- 
lation to  insure  the  rights  of  the  con- 
sumer, there  Is  also  a  need  to  make  more 
effective  use  of  the  legislation  we  already 
have,  and  of  the  institutions  charged 
with  enforcing  this  legislation. 

A  principal  function  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  historically  been 
to  serve  as  the  consumers'  main  line  of 
resistance  to  commercial  abuse.  In  the 
past  year  the  Commission,  under  new 
leadership,  has  been  substantially 
strengthened.  A  major  organizational 
restructuring  has  produced  within  the 
Commission  a  Bureau  of  Consumer  Pro- 
tection, a  Bureau  of  Competition,  and  a 
Bureau  of  Economics.  An  Office  of  Policy 


Harming  and  Evaluation  has  been 
created  to  establish  a  more  effective 
ordering  of  priorities  for  the  Commis- 
sion's enforcement  efforts. 

In  order  to  make  FTC  procedures  more 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  consumers,  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  eleven  Commission 
field  offices  have  been  extended  to  in- 
clude trying  cases  before  hearing  exam- 
iners in  the  field,  negotiating  settlements, 
conducting  investigations,  and  referring 
complaints  to  the  Commission.  Six  Con- 
sumer Protection  Coordinating  Commit- 
tees have  been  established  in  selected 
metropolitan  areas. 

I  am  submitting  today  legislation 
which  would  provide  the  FTC  with  the 
authority  to  seek  preliminary  injunctiorxs 
in  Federal  courts  against  what  it  deems 
to  be  unfair  or  deceptive  business  prac- 
tices. The  present  inability  to  obtain  in- 
junctions commonly  results  In  the  pas- 
sage of  extended  periods  of  time  before 
relief  can  be  obtained.  During  this  time 
the  practices  in  question  continue,  and 
their  effects  multiply. 

The  proposed  bill  would  expand  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  to  include 
those  activities  "affecting"  interstate 
commerce,  as  well  as  those  activities 
which  are  "in"  interstate  commerce. 

Finally,  I  recommend  that  the  penalty 
schedule  for  \1olation  of  a  Commission 
cease-and-desist  order  be  adjusted  from 
a  maximum  of  $5,000  per  violation  to  a 
maximum  of  $10,000  per  violation. 

GUARANTEES  AND  WARRAITnES 

A  constant  source  of  misunderstanding 
between  consumer  and  businessman  Is 
the  question  of  warranties.  Guarantees 
and  warranties  are  often  found  to  be  un- 
clear or  deceptive. 

In  1970,  I  submitted  a  proposal  for 
legislation  to  meet  this  problem.  I  am 
submitting  new  legislation  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

This  proposal  would  increase  the  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
to  require  that  guarantees  and  warran- 
ties on  consumer  goods  convey  adequate 
information  in  simple  and  readily  under- 
stood terms. 

It  would  further  seek  to  prevent  de- 
ceptive warranties;  and  It  would  pro- 
hibit improper  use  of  a  written  warranty 
or  guarantee  to  avoid  implied  warranty 
obligations  arising  under  State  law. 

CONSUMER    FRAUD   CLEARINGHOUSE 

My  Special  Assistant  for  Consumer  Af- 
fairs is  examining  the  feasibility  of  a 
consumer  fraud  clearinghouse — a  prompt 
exchange  of  Information  between  appro- 
priate Federal,  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement officials  which  can  be  espe- 
cially helpful  in  identifying  those  who 
perpetrate  fraudulent,  unfair  and  decep- 
tive practices  upon  the  consumer  and 
deprive  the  honest  businessman  of  his 
legitimate  opportunities  in  the  market- 
place. 

Upon  her  recommendation,  I  am  ask- 
ing the  FTC  to  explore  with  State  and 
local  consumer  law  enforcement  officials 
an  effective  mechanism  for  such  an  ex- 
change. 

CONSUMER  E)UCATION 

Legislative  remedies  and  improved  en- 
forcement procedures  are  powerful  weap- 
ons in  the  fight  for  consumer  Justice.  But 
as  important  as  these  are,  they  are  only 
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as  effective  as  an  aware  and  an  informed 
public  malce  them.  Consumer  education 
is  an  integral  part  of  consumer  protec- 
tion. It  is  vital  if  the  consumer  is  to  be 
ahle  to  maice  wise  judgments  in  the 
marketplace.  To  enable  him  or  her  to  do 
this  will  require  a  true  educational  proc- 
ess beglnnmg  In  childhood  and  continu- 
ing on. 

The  Office  of  the  Special  Assistant  for 
Consumer  Affairs  has  established  guide- 
lines for  consumer  education  suggested 
for  use  at  the  elementary  and  high 
school  level.  Those  guidelines  have  been 
sent  to  every  school  system  in  the  coun- 
try, and  their  reception  has  been  encour- 
aging. I  believe  they  mark  an  effective 
step  toward  developing  an  informed  con- 
sumer. The  Office  has  also  begun  the  de- 
velopment of  suggested  guidelines  for 
adult  and  continuing  education  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  special  socio-eco- 
nomic groups  aiid  senior  citizens. 

Now,  in  order  to  expand  and  lend  as- 
sistance to  Consumer  Education  activi- 
ties across  the  nation,  I  am  asking  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, in  coordination  with  my  Special 
Assistant  for  Consumer  Affairs,  to  work 
with  the  nation's  education  system  to  ( 1) 
promote  the  establishment  of  consumer 
education  as  a  nationaJ  educational  con- 
cern; (2)  provide  technical  assistance  in 
the  development  of  programs;  (3)  en- 
courage teacher  training  in  consimier 
education;  and  «4)  solicit  the  use  of  all 
school  and  public  libraries  as  consumer 
information  centers. 

I  am  also  asking  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  in  co- 
ordination with  my  Special  Assistant  for 
Consumer  Affairs,  to  develop  and  design 
programs  for  the  most  effective  dissemi- 
nation of  consimier  information,  suid 
particularly  to  explore  the  use  of  the 
mass  media,  including  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting. 

AODmONAI.  PaoPOSALS 
COMSUMZS  REKEDtES 

As  we  move  to  shape  new  consumer 
legislation,  I  believe  we  must  also  review 
all  consumer  remedies.  Although  this  is 
primarily  a  matter  of  State  and  local 
responsibility,  I  believe  that  the  problem 
is  also  of  national  concern.  Accordingly, 
I  am  asking  the  Chairman  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Conference  of  the  Umted 
States  to  join  with  other  interested  citi- 
zens representing  a  broad  spectrum  of 
society  to  undertake  a  thorough  study  of 
the  adequacy  of  existing  procedures  for 
resolving  disputes  arising  out  of  con- 
sumer transactions. 

The  study  would  U)  focus  particularly 
on  the  means  of  handling  small  claims 
and  explore  methods  for  making  small 
claims  courts  more  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  consimiers;  (2)  examine  exist- 
ing and  potential  voluntary  settlement 
procediires,  including  arbitration,  and 
potential  means  of  creating  incentives  to 
voluntary,  fair  settlements  of  consimier 
disputes;  (3)  address  the  difficult  and 
troublesome  questions  presented  by  mass 
litigation;  (4)  examine  problems  and 
solutions  at  the  State  as  well  aS"  the  Fed- 
eral level;  and  (5)  draw  on  the  experi- 
ence of  other  nations  In  improving  con- 
sumer remedies. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  will  be  to 


gather  thoee  facts  needed  to  determine 
the  means  of  gaining  the  greatest  benefit 
to  consumers  with  the  least  cost  to  pro- 
duction processes  and  to  the  country. 
I  urge  Federal,  State,  local  and  private 
bodies  to  cooperate  in  this  effort.  I  also 
ask  that  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Congress,  the  courts  and  the 
general  public  be  made  within  the  short- 
est practicable  time. 

POOD    AMD    DSnC    PHOCRAM8 

Events  in  the  past  year  have  recon- 
firmed the  need  for  urgent  action  to 
insure  thorough  and  effective  quality 
control  tlirough  the  Food  and  Dr\ig  Ad- 
ministration over  the  food  Americans 
consume  and  the  drugs  they  take. 

In  my  message  of  October  30,  1969,  I 
called  for  stronger  efforts  in  the  field  of 
food  and  drug  safety. 

At  that  time  I  annoimced  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health,"  Education,  and 
Welfare  had  Initiated  a  thorough  study 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
As  a  result  of  that  study,  a  number  of 
management  reforms  have  contributed 
to  a  more  effective  functioning  of  the 
FDA. 

Food.  During  the  past  two  years  con- 
sumer concern  about  the  quality  of  cer- 
tain foods  in  this  nation  has  become 
acute.  I  have  instructed  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  to  develop  new  and 
better  methods  for  inspecting  foods — 
domestic  and  imported — to  insure  that 
they  are  entirely  free  from  all  natural 
or  artificial  contamination.  In  addition, 
a  major  study  is  under  way  reviewing 
the  safety  of  all  food  additives.  Finally, 
because  too  many  Americans  have  no 
understanding  of  the  most  basic  nutri- 
tional principles,  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration has  developed  programs  of 
nutritional  guidelines  and  nutritional 
labeling.  Different  approaches  to  labelmg 
are  presently  being  tested  for  method 
and  effectiveness. 

Drugs.  In  the  past  year  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  has  been  engaged 
in  an  extensive  program  to  Insure  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  drugs  Americans  use. 
Decisions  have  been  made  on  some  3.000 
drugs  marketed  between  1938  and  1962 
and  representing  80%  of  the  most  com- 
monly prescribed  drugs. 

In  addition,  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration will  expand  its  research  ef- 
forts aimed  at  insuring  that  all  drugs 
available  on  the  market  are  capable  of 
producing  the  therapeutic  effects  claimed 
for  them. 

I  have  resubmitted  legislation  re- 
quiring the  identification  coding  of  drug 
tablets  and  capsules  to  prevent  those 
poisonings  which  result  from  the  use 
of  drug  products  of  unknown  or  mis- 
taken composition. 

A    CONSTTICBK    PKOOUCT   TEST    METHODS    ACT 

Consumers  are  properly  concerned 
with  the  reliabUity  of  the  information 
furnished  them  about  the  goods  they 
buy,  and  I  believe  they  have  a  right  to 
such  information. 

Accordingly.  I  again  propose  legislation 
aimed  at  stimulating  product  testing  in 
the  private  sector.  Under  this  legisla- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  through 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  in 
consultation  with  my  Special  Assistant 
for   Consumer   Affairs,   would   identify 


products  that  should  be  tested.  Com- 
petent Federal  agencies  would  identify 
product  characteristics  that  should  be 
tested  and  would  approve  and  develop, 
where  necessary,  testing  methods  to  as- 
sess those  characteristics.  Suppliers  of 
goods  would  be  permitted  to  advertise 
their  compliance  with  government  ap- 
proved testing  standards.  In  addition, 
interested  private  organizations  may  re- 
ceive accreditation  indicating  their  com- 
petence to  perform  the  approved  tests. 
and  the  use  of  an  accredited  organiza- 
tion in  testing  a  product  may  be  ad- 
vertised. 

NATIONAL     BUSINESS     COUNCIL     FOR     CONSUMES 
AFFAUS 

Most  businessmen  recognize  and  ac- 
cept their  responsibility  to  the  consimier, 
and  in  many  cases  they  have  voluntarily 
undertaken  efforts  to  assure  more  fully 
that  these  responsibilities  are  met 
throughout  the  business  community. 

To  emphasize  and  encourage  such 
voluntary  activity,  a  National  Business 
Council  for  Consumer  Affairs  will  be  or- 
ganized by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
It  will  work  closely  with  my  Special  As- 
sistant for  Consumer  Affairs,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  others  as  appropriate  in  the 
further  development  of  effective  policies 
to  benefit  American  consimiers. 

The  Council  will  be  a  vehicle  through 
which  Government  can  work  with  busi- 
ness leaders  to  establish  programs  for  ac- 
complishing the  goal  I  stated  in  my  1969 
message  on  consumer  protection  of  fos- 
tering "a  marketplace  which  is  fair  both 
to  those  who  sell  and  those  who  buy." 
And  it  will  encourage  everyone  who  does 
business  to  do  an  even  better  job  of  es- 
tablishing competitive  prices  for  high 
quality  goods  and  services. 

CONCLUSION 

In  submitting  the  foregoing  proposals, 
I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  purpose  of 
this  program  is  not  to  provide  the  con- 
sumer with  something  to  which  he  is  not 
presently  entitled;  it  is  rather  to  assure 
that  he  receives  what  he  is,  in  every  way, 
fully  entitled  to.  The  continued  success 
of  our  free  enterprise  system  depends  in 
large  measure  upon  the  mutual  trust  and 
goodwill  of  those  who  consume  and  those 
who  produce  or  provide. 

Today,  in  America,  there  is  a  general 
sense  of  trust  and  goodwill  toward  the 
world  of  business.  Those  who  violate  that 
trust  and  abuse  that  goodwill  do  damage 
to  the  free  enterprise  system.  Thus,  it  is 
not  only  to  protect  the  consumer,  but  also 
to  protect  that  system  and  the  honest 
men  who  have  created  and  who  maintain 
it  that  I  urge  the  prompt  passage  of  this 
legislative  program. 

Richard  Nixon. 

THE  White  House,  February  24,  1971. 
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WAGE  LEVELS  IN  THE  CONSTRUC- 
TION INDUSTRY 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  through- 
out history  there  have  been  irresponsi- 
ble people  who  have  insisted  on  killing 
the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg. 

We  have  seen  another  display  of  this 
in  recent  years  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States.  Irrespon- 


sible labor  leaders  have  followed  a 
course  of  action  that  could  result  only  in 
hardship  for  the  public,  disaster  for  the 
industry  itself,  and  unemployment  for 
their  union  members. 

President  Nixon  has  now  taken  a  first 
step  toward  limiting  the  flagrant  abuses 
that  the  unions  have  perpetrated. 

By  suspending  provisions  of  tlie 
Davis-Bacon  Act,  the  President  has  re- 
moved one  of  the  important  causes  of 
high  construction  costs. 

The  Davis-Bacon  Act  is  an  out-dated, 
left-over  tool  of  the  depression  era.  It  has 
required  contractors  involved  any  way  in 
Federal  projects  to  pay  wage  rates  and 
fringe  benefits  prevailing  in  the  "city, 
town,  village,  or  other  civil  subdivision 
of  the  State  in  which  the  work  is  per- 
formed." The  prevailing  rate  has  been 
interpreted  as  the  highest  union  rate  in 
a  geographic  area. 

The  act  has  thus  served  as  a  Govern- 
ment endorsement  for  inflationary  labor 
agreements. 

As  Government  projects  have  become 
more  and  more  extensive,  the  unions 
have  been  provided  with  more  and  more 
leverage  to  demand  bigger  and  bigger 
raises.  Now  we  are  at  the  point  where 
construction  labor  contracts  are  calling 
for  raises  of  18  to  22  percent  per  year. 

Contractors  must  share  the  blame  for 
what  has  happened.  All  too  often  they 
have  readily  given  in  to  high  wage  de- 
mands since  these  higher  wages  simply 
are  passed  on  to  the  Government — or 
rather  to  the  taxpayers.  And  the  more 
a  project  costs,  the  more  profit  the  con- 
tractors are  entitled  to. 

Everyone  wins — except  the  consumer. 
In  this  case  the  consumer  is  the  taxpay- 
er who  has  to  foot  the  bill. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  believe 
that  the  construction  worker  is  entitled 
to  a  just  wage.  But  we  now  have  the 
phenomenon  of  certain  workers  who 
draw  up  to  $35,000  per  year. 

By  next  year  a  substantial  percentage 
of  skilled  construction  workers  will  be 
earning  $20,000  per  year.  And  there  even 
are  unskilled  laborers  earning  $19,000  to 
$20,000  per  year. 

Reliable  estimates  are  that,  If  the 
trend  continues,  many  construction 
workers  will  be  earning  $55,000  or  more 
per  year  by  1980. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  this  trend 
can  be  allowed  to  continue. 

How  long  must  the  public  and  elected 
public  officials  sit  idly  by  and  watch  the 
cost  of  housing,  and  schools,  and  roads, 
and  hospitals  and  other  tax-purchased 
Government  buildings  go  up  from  15  to 
25  percent  per  year?  Why  should  imion 
leaders  be  allowed  to  extract  this  tribute 
from  the  American  taxpayer? 

We  already  have  seen  some  of  the 
results  of  this  tragic  jump  In  construc- 
tion wages. 

It  is  impossible  in  many  parts  of  our 
Nation  today  for  hard-working  people 
of  moderate  income  to  purchase  reason- 
ably priced  housing.  We  are  falling  fur- 
ther and  further  behind  in  our  struggle 
to  make  available  decent  housing  for 
low-  and  even  moderate-income  families. 

Plans  for  needed  municipal  buildings 
have  been  sharply  curtailed  or  shelved  in 
many  places  because  of  the  soaring  cost 
of  construction. 


This  has  led  to  a  very  high  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  the  construction  industry. 
It  has  rim  at  around  11  percent,  or  al- 
most double  the  overall  unemployment. 

You  might  think  that  in  view  of  tins 
unemployment,  labor  leaders  would  seek 
contracts  that  would  provide  more  jobs 
for  more  people.  Instead,  the  labor  lead- 
ers have  insisted  on  exorbitant  wages  for 
a  few.  Unions  continue  to  restrict  the 
labor  supply,  to  shut  the  door  on  mil- 
lions of  potentially  productive  crafts- 
men. 

One  magazine  recently  pointed  out 
that  union  leaders  say  that  they  do  not 
want  to  be  called  labor  statesmen.  This, 
they  indicate,  would  be  a  kiss  of  death 
for  them. 

Instead,  the  union  leaders  want  to 
maintain  the  image  with  their  members 
as  being  ruthlessly  dedicated  to  wring- 
ing every  cent  of  wages  possible  out  of 
the  industry — and  the  consequences  be 
damned.  As  one  writer  has  so  aptly  put  it, 
these  union  bosses  engage  in  a  "contest 
of  irresponsibility." 

This  attitude  recalls  the  philosophy  of 
the  big  business  barons  of  about  a  cen- 
tury ago.  Their  "public  be  damned"  at- 
titude was  a  major  force  in  bringing 
about  our  first  meaningful  anti-trust 
legislation,  to  control  business  monop- 
olies. 

Now  it  is  time  to  put  the  reigns  on  the 
monopoly  of  union  i)ower.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  labor  movement  was  in  its 
infancy  that  it  needed  protection  and 
encouragement. 

Now  it  is  full-grown,  and  over-grown. 

My  concern  is  not  for  the  business- 
man— not  big  nor  small. 

My  concern  is  for  that  forgotten  man 
that  we  hear  so  much  about  today,  the 
consumer,  or  in  this  case,  the  taxpayer 
who  is  subsidizing  the  mammoth  pay 
raises. 

In  this  era  of  consumerism,  It  Is  amaz- 
ing that  no  champion  has  come  forward 
to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  taxpaying 
consumer.  There  Is  ample  evidence  that 
this  consumer  is  paying  exorbitant  prices 
for  shoddy  products,  and  he  is  being 
given  no  recourse. 

The  citizen  who  is  not  employed  in 
construction  has  taken  his  lumps  in  more 
places  than  one.  Not  only  is  his  tax  dol- 
lar buying  less  in  public  buildings,  but 
he  finds  he  must  pay  correspondingly 
more  for  his  new  home. 

The  wage  rates  which  have  been  in 
effect  sanctioned  by  the  Government  are, 
of  course,  also  applied  to  private  con- 
struction projects. 

Under  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  the  high 
union  rates  of  the  cities  have  been  im- 
ported to  rural  areas  where  prevailing 
wages  have  been  lower.  So  it  Is  that  the 
inflationary  wage  rates  have  spread  like 
cancer  under  the  encouragement  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

It  is  my  hope  that  by  suspending  Davis- 
Bacon,  the  Government  can  roll  bewik 
some  of  the  recent  disastrous  wage  In- 
creases in  construction. 

If  the  Government  cannot  get  its  proj- 
ects built  at  a  reasonable  cost,  then  all 
projects  should  be  suspended  except  for 
those  which  are  vital  to  national  defense. 

Government  construction  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  stimulus  to  the  construction  in- 
dustry &s  a  whole. 


In  fact,  some  very  respected  authori- 
ties believe  that  heavy  Federal  spending 
actually  cuts  down  on  the  total  amount 
of  construction  in  the  Nation  rather  than 
Increasing  it. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  dollar  of  Govern- 
ment money  does  not  buy  as  much  con- 
struction as  a  dollar  of  private  money. 

Mr.  President,  Yale  Brozen,  professor 
of  business  economics  at  the  Graduate 
School  of  Business,  University  of  Chi- 
cago, said  recently: 

At  any  given  lime,  construction  of  more 
public  buildings  reduces  the  amount  of  pri- 
vate building.  The  total  volume  of  construc- 
tion does  not  Increase,  then,  when  we  build 
more  public  buildings.  We  simply  get  differ- 
ent buildings,  not  more  buildings,  as  a  result 
of  governmental  building  activity. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  last  half  of 
the  last  decade  the  construction  indus- 
try turned  its  attention  to  Government 
projects,  thus  neglecting  our  dire  need 
for  reasonable-cost  housing.  We  must  get 
the  emphasis  back  in  the  right  place. 

What  we  must  have  in  America  is  some 
discipline,  a  refocuslng  of  perspective. 

Wage  increases  must  be  moderated. 
Workers  must  understand  and  accept 
their  responsibility  to  the  public.  Union 
leaders  must  understand  and  accept  the 
obligation  they  have  to  deal  fairly  with 
the  public.  Management  must  show  some 
backbone. 

It  is  appalling  that  the  problem  has 
grown  into  such  pror>ortions  without  di- 
rect action  being  taken  by  Congress.  We 
have  had  iiefore  us  for  years  any  num- 
t)er  of  bills  which  would  whittle  the 
unions'  power  down  to  proper  size,  just 
as  tiie  trusts  were  whittled  down  90  years 
ago.  We  must  restore  a  balance  that  will 
protect  the  pubic  interest. 

The  President's  very  wise  action  has  re- 
sulted in  a  predictable  outcry  by  union 
leaders.  "Why  pick  on  us?"  the  construc- 
tion industry  labor  bosses  are  asking. 

First  of  all,  they  are  not  being  picked 
on.  The  construction  industry  at  last  Is 
being  put  on  an  equal  footing  with  other 
industries. 

Second,  the  construction  industry  is 
where  the  most  flagrant  of  abuses  have 
occurred.  The  grossly  irresponsible  de- 
mands of  the  construction  industry 
unions  serve  as  a  trigger  to  inflationary 
demands  in  other  sectors  of  the  economy. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration  has 
taken  only  a  first  step.  I  believe  other 
actions  will  have  to  be  taken. 

In  the  next  few  weeks.  I  will  be  intro- 
ducing some  bills  that  offer  needed  rem- 
edies to  help  cure  the  crisis  we  find  our- 
selves in  today. 

Other  actions  also  may  be  needed. 
State  and  local  governments  can  take 
steps  to  help  cut  the  costs  of  construc- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  an  editoriad  pub- 
lished in  the  February  3, 1971,  editions  of 
the  Phoenix  Gazette  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wsis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Labor's  Responszbilitixs 

The  U.S.  economic  future  may  very  well 
hinge  on  the  mood  and  conduct  of  orgRiUzed 
labor.  A  force  of  g^lant  proportions,  it  con- 
trols to  g"eater  or  lesser  extent  the  automo- 
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tlve.  steel,  manufacturing,  mining,  transpor- 
tation, communication  and  education 
Indua  tries. 

The  n.S.  labor  movement  waa  bom  of 
necessity,  and  its  motives  have  been  honor- 
able. But  as  It  gained  power  and  momentum. 
It  has  acted  selfishly.  Ignoring  the  effects  of 
giant  union  strides  on  others.  It  has  sought 
the  best  of  everything:  more  money  and 
benefits  from  employers,  more  protection 
from  government. 

When  President  Nixon  asked  the  construc- 
tion Industry  to  try  to  work  out  voluntary 
wage-price  controls,  the  request  was  received 
coolly.  The  union  attitude  seema  to  be  "Why 
us?"'  Its  as  If  all  the  unions  are  In  a  circle, 
each  pointing  to  the  other  saying,  "Look  how 
much  he  gets  I"  No  doubt  everyone  has  In 
mind  the  Auto  Workers*  settlement  of  last 
year  which  set  the  wage-benefit  pattern  for 
the  Industry.  When  one  spiral  stops,  another 
begins. 

If  the  auto  industry  discovers  it  cannot 
compete  with  foreign  Imports  under  the  new 
cost  pattern,  then  labor  will  ask  government 
to  enact  protective  tariffs.  Labor  now  is 
seekltig  a  massive  government-operated 
health-care  plan  far  beyond  anything  rea- 
sonable men  are  considering.  Labor  asks,  too, 
for  a  minimum  wage  hike  to  M  per  hour,  pro- 
pounding the  theory  that  the  poor  and  im- 
skUled  would  benefit.  They  ignore  flg\ires 
that  show  that  the  more  the  minimum  U 
raised  the  more  unemployment  there  is. 

In  1970  there  were  5.700  work  stoppages 
that  involved  3.481.000  lost  man-days  of  pro- 
duction. Management  has  acted  selfishly,  too, 
but  unless  the  two  factions  can  make  sen- 
sible compromises,  government  controls  could 
result. 
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POSTPONEMENT  OF  PROCLAMA- 
TION OP  MARKETING  QUOTAS 
FOR  BURLEY  TOBACCO 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  today  haa  favorably  reported 
Senate  Joint  ResoluUon  44.  This  matter, 
as  I  understand,  has  been  cleared  oii 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  The  able  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadgi)  desires  to 
address  some  remarks  to  the  resolution 
before  it  is  acted  upon. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  not- 
withstanding rule  XXVI,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  Immediate  consideration  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  44. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  Utle. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  Joint  reeolutlon  (8. J.  Res.  44)  to  extend 
the  time  for  the  proclamation  of  marketing 
quotas  for  hurley  tobacco  for  the  three  mar- 
keting years  beginning  October  1,  1971. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  the 
only  effect  of  the  resolution  would  be  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
defer  the  proclamation  of  marketing 
quotas  for  burley  tobacco  for  the  3 
marketing  years  beginning  October  1 
1971.  until  the  date  he  determines  is 
necessary  to  permit  growers  to  bcnotifled 
of  their  farm  marketing  quotas  and  the 
referendum  to  be  held  prior  to  normal 
planting  time. 

The  purpoee  of  the  resolution  la  to 


provide  additional  time  for  the  Congress 
to  consider  legislation  designed  to  make 
the  marketing  quota  program  more  ef- 
fective in  adjusting  supplies  of  burley 
tobacco  to  market  requirements. 

Hearings  have  been  scheduled  on 
March  2,  1971,  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural  Production,  Marketing,  and 
Stabilization  of  Prices  on  S,  789,  a  bill 
which  provides  for  farm  poundage  quotas 
for  burley  tobacco  In  lieu  of  the  acreage 
allotment  program  now  in  effect  and  la 
designed  to  correct  the  shortcomings  of 
present  law. 

Approval  of  this  resolution  will  have 
no  effect  on  administrative  expenses  or 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  funds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  is  before  the  Senate  and  open 
to  amendment.  If  there  be  no  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  44)  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That,  notwlthsUnd- 
Ing  any  other  provUlon  of  law,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  may  defer  any  proclamation 
under  section  312  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  with  re- 
spect to  national  marketing  quotas  for  bur- 
ley tobacco  for  the  three  marketing  years  be- 
ginning October  1,  1971,  until  the  date  he 
determines  is  necessary  to  permit  growers 
to  be  notified  of  their  farm  marketing  quotas 
and  the  referendum  to  be  held  prior  to 
normal  planting  time. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  pas- 
sage of  this  joint  resolution  is  necessary 
to  give  time  to  the  Congress  to  consider 
and  enact  legislation  to  shift  production 
controls  for  the  burley  tobacco  price  sup- 
port program  from  acreage  allotments  to 
percentage  quotas. 

Such  legislation  will  be  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
in  pubUc  hearings  scheduled  for  next 
Tuesday.  March  2.  1971. 

I  hope  the  Secretary  wiU  postpone  a 
proclamation  of  burley  quotas,  as  this 
joint  resolution  would  authorize. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  FRIDAY 
FEBRUARY  26,  UNTIL  10  A.M.  MON- 
DAY, MARCH  1,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
on  Friday  next,  it  stand  in  recess  until 
10  a.m.  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, having  already  stated  that  the 
time  for  hourly  meeting  is  subject  to 
change,  I  need  not  repeat  it;  but  the 
piUTKJse  of  having  the  Senate  convene  at 
10  a.m.  on  Monday  next  is  to  consider 
various  money  resolutions  on  the  cal- 
endar. The  present  plan  may  be  changed, 
but  as  of  the  moment  I  think  Senators 
ought  to  be  on  notice  that  It  is  the  plan 
of  the  leadership  to  consider  these  com- 
mittee resolutions  dealing  with  funds  on 
Monday  next. 


QUORUM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  PERIOD  FOR  TRANS- 
ACTION OF  ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  able  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis)  had  sent  word  to  me  to 
extend  the  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  a  short 
time,  so  as  to  allow  him  to  get  to  the  floor. 
I  misinterpreted  his  message.  I  therefore, 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  be  reopened  and  extended  for  an 
additional  10  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  recess  until  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  TOMOR- 
ROW UNTIL  FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY 
26,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent — with  the 
understanding  that  the  hour  of  dally 
meeting  is  always  subject  to  subsequent 
change — that  when  the  Senate  completes 
its  business  tomorrow,  it  stand  in  recess 
until  12  o'clock  meridian  on  Friday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


FALSE  NORAD  EMERGENCY 
WARNING 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  share 
the  concern  which  has  been  expressed 
over  the  occurrence  on  Saturday  which 
resulted  in  a  false  National  Emergency 
Warning  Center  alert  to  be  sent  out  over 
radio  and  television  channels  proclaim- 
ing that  a  state  of  national  emergency 
existed.  Although  I  recognize  that  human 
errors  almost  inevitably  occur,  it  is  al- 
most incredible  that,  with  all  of  our  so- 
phisticated equipment  and  supposedly 
precise  procedures  and  safeguards,  a  mis- 
take could  slip  by  which  substituted  an 
authenticated  national  emergency  mes- 
sage— fortimately  false — for  what  should 
have  been  a  routine  test  annoimcement 
from  the  North  American  Air  Defense 
Command. 

While  I   am  gratified   that  both  the 
White  House  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
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ment  have  announced  that  steps  are  al- 
ready being  taken  to  investigate  this 
matter  thoroughly,  I  believe,  along  with 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grif- 
fin), the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
EtoMiNicK),  and  others,  that  the  Con- 
gress has  a  clear,  grave,  and  serious  re- 
sponsibility in  this  matter.  I  believe  also 
that  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
is  the  proper  agency  of  the  Congress  to 
inquire  into  and  investigate  this  occur- 
rence. Therefore.  I  have  already  directed 
the  staff  of  the  committee  and  the  Pre- 
paredness Investigating  Subcommittee  to 
begin  to  accumulate  all  the  available 
facts  so  that  we  can  determine  Just  what 
occurred  and  why  this  human  error  in 
such  a  vital  and  Important  warning  sys- 
tem was  possible.  There  must  be  a  total 
reexamination  of  the  NORAD  alert  pro- 
cedures and  the  procedures  of  the  Emer- 
gency Broadcast  System  so  as  to  insure 
that  as  far  as  is  humanly  possible  no 
error  of  this  nature  can  occur  in  the 
future.  The  gravity  of  the  possible  con- 
sequences of  such  an  error  should  be 
obvious  to  everyone. 

In  addition,  as  the  White  House  stated 
in  its  news  dispatch  with  respect  to  this 
occurrence,  the  fact  that  the  false  alert 
did  not  really  trigger  the  system  and 
create  more  alarm  than  it  did  suggests 
in  itself  that  the  system  did  not  func- 
tion as  Intended.  Under  Federal  law, 
when  the  emergency  message  was  sent, 
It  should  have  caused  all  television  sta- 
tions and  most  radio  stations  to  go  off 
the  air.  This  did  not  happen.  News  re- 
ports indicate  that  many,  if  not  most,  of 
the  television  and  radio  stations  did  not 
go  off  the  air  despite  the  supposed  alert. 
We  are.  therefore,  faced  with  the  addi- 
tional question  of  whether  the  system 
would  have  failed  in  an  actual  crisis. 

AH  of  these  facts  indicate  that  a  study 
of  the  entire  system  Is  called  for.  not 
only  to  guard  against  a  repetition  of  the 
error,  but  to  take  a  thorough  look  at 
procedures  that  apparently  have  become 
so  routine  that  many  television  and  radio 
stations  fail  to  give  an  alleged  emer- 
gency—and possibly  catastrophic — mes- 
sage the  attention  which  it  demanded. 
As  I  have  said,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  will  follow  up  on  this  matter 
just  SIS  quickly  and  as  completely  as  pos- 
sible and,  as  soon  as  the  staff  has  com- 
pleted its  inquiry,  a  determination  will 
be  made  as  to  what  further  action  will 
be  taken. 

It  is  essential  and  urgent  that  any 
shortcomings,  deficiencies,  and  inade- 
quacies in  the  national  emergency  warn- 
ing system  and  procedures  be  corrected 
just  as  soon  as  possible.  I  think  we  will 
all  agree  that  the  system  must  perform 
as  it  is  supposed  to  and  must  be  made 
truly  "fail-safe." 


AMERICAN  FARMS  MAY  BE  LOSING 
THEIR  GREAT  EFFICIENCY  PROG- 
RESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
preat  economic  and  military  strength  of 
this  country  is  of  course  btised  on  many 
things. 

The  most  significant,  devisive  advan- 
tage that  this  country  has,  in  my  view,  is 


the  remarkable  efSclency  of  agricultural 
production.  We  can  appreciate  how  criti- 
cal this  is  to  the  strength  of  America 
when  we  consider  these  facts: 

The  Soviet  Union  is  required  to  employ 
approximately  40  percent  of  Its  man- 
power in  agriculture. 

The  United  States  employs  only  about 
6  percent  of  our  manpower  in  agriculture. 
The  Soviet  Union  uses,  in  other  words, 
seven  times  as  many  persons  in  agricul- 
ture and  produces  20  percent  less  food. 

Because  manpower  is  the  fundamental 
economic  resource,  this  immense  ad- 
vanttige  in  agricultural  manpower  utili- 
zation gives  the  United  States  over- 
whelming economic  advantage  and,  in 
my  view,  is  the  principal  reason  why  this 
country  has  an  economic  production  ap- 
proximately twice  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

It  is  no  secret,  there  is  no  question 
that  the  military  strength  of  America 
is  founded  very  largely  on  this  Nation's 
immense  economic  production  which  is 
not  only  twice  that  of  the  Soviet  Union 
but  greatly  overshadows  that  of  any 
other  nation  on  earth. 

I  raise  this  point  today,  Mr.  President, 
because  this  great  productivity  advan- 
tage may  be  c(»nlng  to  an  end. 

In  the  decades  of  the  1930's,  1940's.  and 
1950's,  this  Nation's  agricultural  produc- 
tivity advanced  at  a  phenomenal  pace. 
Since  1960.  the  rate  of  productivity  im- 
provement in  agriculture  has  greatly 
slowed  down.  In  the  past  year  or  two,  it 
has  disappeared. 

If  we  cannot  once  again  regain  this 
productivity  improvement,  several  im- 
portant consequences  for  our  economy 
and  our  society  will  develop. 

First.  It  will  be  exceedingly  hard  in 
coming  years  to  improve  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  American  people.  Much  of 
that  improvement  in  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing has  t)een  based  on  the  remarkable 
increase  in  efficiency  on  our  farms.  It  has 
greatiy  dwarfed  efficiency  improvements 
in  every  other  sector  of  the  American 
economy  and  has  been  the  principal 
single  contributor  to  our  advancing 
standard  of  living. 

Second.  The  prospect  of  bringing  infla- 
tion under  control  will  be  much  more 
difficult  In  the  future  than  in  the  past.  It 
has  been  ixjssible  for  many  years  to  pay 
higher  wages  to  the  American  worker 
without  sharp  increases  in  the  cost  of 
living  because  the  overall  productivity  of 
the  American  economy  has  been  rising 
steadily  and  significantly.  If  the  great 
contribution  of  agricultural  productivity 
is  to  end.  prospects  of  overall  produc- 
tivity improvement  sufficient  to  prevent 
serious  inflation  will  dwindle. 

Third.  The  military  superiority  of  the 
United  States,  both  potential  and  actual, 
will  obviously  diminish  as  our  produc- 
tivity and  our  production  diminish  in  re- 
lationship to  that  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  countries. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  it  is  important 
that  the  Congress  take  a  hard  look  at  the 
funding  of  agricultural  research  pro- 
grams and  other  programs  that  would 
continue  to  encourage  efficiency  and  pro- 
ductivity of  our  farms. 

The  1972  budget  reduces  new  obllga- 
tional  authority  for  this  purpose  by  al- 


most $5  million  and  such  reduction  may 
be  very  shortsighted  indeed  in  view  of 
the  implications  for  our  economy  and  for 
the  defense  of  our  country. 

This  conclusion  that  increases  in  our 
agricultural  economy's  productivity 
seems  to  be  slowing  down  dangerously 
is  supported  by  the  following  facts: 

Farm  output  per  unit  of  total  input — 
capital  and  labor — advanced  14  percent 
in  the  1930's;  18  percent  in  the  1940's;  24 
percent  in  the  1950's;  but  only  2  percent 
in  the  1960's.  Since  1965  productivity  as 
measured  by  this  index  has  actually  de- 
clined. 

I  submit  that  this  is  a  poo.  time  for 
cutting  back  on  agricultural   research. 


QUORUM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, how  many  minutes  remain  for  the 
transaction  of  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevinson)  .  Three  minutes  remain. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDIIIONAL  STATEMENTS 


NATIONAL  URBAN  COALITION  PRO- 
POSES SPECIFIC  BUDGETT  ALTER- 
NATIVES  IN  DETAILED  STUDY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  hearings  we  are  holding  now  on 
the  President's  Economic  Report,  I  have 
been  struck  over  and  over  again  by  the 
number  of  proposals  which  are  made 
for  new  programs  or  to  meet  what  are 
this  Nation's  very  pressing  needs. 

Governor  Rockefeller,  for  example, 
proposed  $10  billion  in  Federal  general 
revenue  sharing,  instead  of  $5  billion 
proposed  by  the  President. 

Other  mayors  and  Governors,  citing 
the  desperate  plight  of  the  cities  have 
urged  that  the  Federal  Government  pick 
up  all  welfare  costs.  This  would  cost  at 
least  $7  billion  more  per  year. 

We  are  urged  to  adopt  a  vigorous  job 
training  program  for  public  employment, 
both  to  put  men  to  work  and  to  meet  ur- 
gent State  and  local  needs  for  services. 
The  price  tag  is  $1  billion  to  $2.5  billion, 
depending  on  the  program. 

We  are  urged  to  Institute  a  very 
broadly  based  Federal  health  program  at 
a  total  cost  of  $40  billion  or  more,  of 
which  the  Federal  share  would  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $20  billion. 

WHERE    DO    WE    GET   THE    MONET 

The  obvious  question  is  where  is  the 
money  coming  from.  And  I  should  point 
out  that  the  basic  weakness  in  the  argu- 
ments of  those  who  propose  such  pro- 
grams— which  most  of  us  agree  are  des- 
perately needed— is  that  they  fail  to  tell 
us  where  the  money  is  goiiog  to  come 
from. 
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UmBAN    COALITION    BtTDClT   PKOPOSAL 

The  National  Urban  Coalition,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  come  up  with  a  specific, 
detailed  proposal  on  how  we  can  meet 
our  most  pressing  national  needs,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  pay  for  them  on  the  other. 
They  have  proposed  an  alternative  Fed- 
eral budget  which  gives  doUar-for-dollar 
proposals  for  both  income  and  spending. 
It  is  the  most  responsible  and  detailed 
proposal  yet  made  by  any  group.  I  there- 
fore commend  it  most  highly  to  Con- 
gress and  the  public. 

Specifically,  they  call  for  a  $16  billion 
decrease  in  the  defense  budget.  But  this 
is  no  general  recommendation.  They  spell 
it  out  in  27  pages  of  details.  They  were 
advised  on  this  subject  by  some  of  the 
most  qualified  defense  and  budget  ex- 
perts in  the  country. 

They  propose  that  funds  for  health, 
cash  assistance  to  the  poor,  education, 
and  aid  to  the  States  and  localities  come 
from  specific  changes  in  the  tax  laws, 
both  to  plug  loopholes  and  to  raise  rev- 
enues. 

They  propose  a  shift  in  transportation 
spending — not  an  Increase — from  high- 
ways to  public  transportation. 

Whether  one  agrees  with  their  recom- 
mendations or  not.  and  in  some  respects 
I  disagree,  the  alternative  budget  Is  the 
most  detailed  and  responsible  proposal 
put  forward  by  any  group  advocating  re- 
form, a  shift  in  priorities,  and  programs 
to  meet  our  economic  needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  on  the  National  Ur- 
ban Coalition's  proposal,  published  In 
the  New  York  Times  last  Sunday,  as  well 
as  a  detailed  simimary  table  of  their  pro- 
posed outlays,  published  by  the  Cocdltion 
Itself,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  belnc  no  objection,  the  items 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcors, 
as  follows: 

Urbam  Untt  Urcxs  Bttdoct  Rktorms 
(By  EdwlnL.  D«le,Jr.) 

Washington. — The  NaUon*l  nrb»n  Coa- 
lition suggested  today  a  doUar-by-doUar  re- 
casting of  the  nation's  piiorltles  through  a 
greatly  revised  Federal  budget  for  the  next 
five  years. 

Highlights  of  the  proposed  changes  from 
President  Nixon's  budget  l]:u:lude  sharply  re- 
duced defense  Bj^encllng.  some  Incerases  In 
taxes,  vastly  expanded  programs  for  health 
and  cash  grants  to  the  poor. 

The  coalition,  a  nonprofit  group  that 
studies  urban  and  other  problems,  said:  "Per- 
suading others  to  accept  our  priorities  Is  not 
our  primary  purpose.  Instead  we  wish  to 
stimulate  a  vastly  more  Informed  public  de- 
bat*  on  what  national  priorities  ought  to  be." 

The  exercise,  which  resulted  in  a  book  of 
nearly  400  pages.  Involved  "excruciating" 
choices,  the  organization  said  In  its  Intro- 
duction. A  preliminary  exercise  In  selecting 
"preferred  alternatives"  produced  a  grand 
total  of  Government  spending  that  "far  ex- 
ceeded" available  revenues,  even  with  some 
tax  reform  and  a  tax  increase,  the  report  said. 

PaXCISION    BKQTnxXD 

The  authors  soon  discovered  that,  to  pro- 
duce an  actual  "Counter-Budget"  (the  title 
of  the  book),  they  had  to  develop  detailed 
programs  In  each  area  asseeaed.  That  Is,  they 
could  not  say  merely  that  so  many  more  bil- 
lions for  health  were  required,  but  precisely 
what  health  program  should  be  recom- 
mended. 

For  example.  It  requires  a  a7-page  chapter 
to  give  the  Justification  for  a  reduction  of 
defense  spending  by  »16-bUllon  In  fiscal  year 
1972  from  what  the  Administration  proposed, 
and  another  •lO-bllllon  by  fiscal  1076. 

Despite  such  reductions,  the  "Counter- 
Budget's"  new  and  expanded  domestic  pro- 
grams are  so  large  as  to  require  a  total  budg- 
et of  »353  6-bUllon  by  1976.  The  present  tax 
law.  even  assuming  full  employment  by  that 
time,  would  yield  only  $284.4-blUlon  In  rev- 
enues. 

Thus  the  study  propooea  a  package  of  tax 

SUMMARY  OF  BUDGET  OUTLAYS 
|ln  milltons  of  dollan| 


measures  to  make  up  the  gap.  many  begin- 
ning In  1974.  Among  them  were  the  follow- 
ing: 

Tax  reform  In  such  areas  as  allowable  de- 
ductions, estate  taxes  and  present  benefits 
for  oil  and  other  minerals. 

A  10  percent  surcharge  on  the  personal  and 
corporate  income  tax  such  as  the  one  that 
expired  last  year. 

An  additional  surcharge  on  personal  In- 
comes and  a  payroll  tax  on  corporations  to 
pay  for  a  new  national  health  Insurance 
program. 

Higher  social  security  and  unemployment 
Insurance  taxes. 

Higher  "user  charges."  mainly  In  the  area 
of  transportalon. 

The  study  says  "If  we  are  serious  about 
solving  our  problems,  we  must  be  willing  to 
tax  ourselves  more.  Present  tax  rates  are  low 
relative  not  only  to  other  countries,  but  to 
other  periods  in  our  history." 

The  biggest  Increases  In  outlays  in  fiscal 
1976  over  1971  would  be  in  the  following 
areas; 

Health — W1.6-billlon,  most  of  which  would 
bo  a  replacement  of  present  private  expendi- 
tures. 

Cash  assistance  to  the  poor — •28.7-bllllon, 
which  "would  end  poverty,  as  officially  de- 
fined. In  America  by  1976." 

Federal  aid  to  education — •ll.l-bllllon. 

Fiscal  relief  for  State  and  local  govern- 
ment (Including  a  new  program  of  public 
service  employment — •9.6-bllllon. 

By  contrast,  there  would  be  little  Increase 
in  the  area  of  transportation,  but  a  majc»' 
shift  from  highways  to  urban  mass  transit. 

As  an  example  of  the  difficult  choices  In- 
volved, the  study  said:  "Although  the  needs 
In  the  area  of  environment  protection  and 
restoration  are  Indisputable,  we  concluded 
that  It  was  relatively  more  Important  to 
direct  resources  In  the  next  five  years  to- 
wards ending  poverty,  reforming  education 
and  Improving  the  capabilities  of  states  and 
localities  to  provide  quality  services.  As  a 
result  we  recommend  that  outlays  for  en- 
vironment and  natural  resource  programs 
Increase  by  only  $1.8-binion,  63  per  cent 
above  present  levels." 


Administration 

Estimatad  Proposad 

____^ 1971  1972 

Human  devalopment:  3 

Employment  and  minpowar  trainini 7  «K  7  «ui 

Economic  conyeraon yn  Jie 

Social  insurance """"IIIIII 47  gi?  5n  w 

I -Koma  support ::::::::::::::::::::::  u.jK  1^:V^ 

"'^"°" 9.351  10.075 

S""'""                  as.  557  »t.9l8 

Social  and  physical  davalopmant: 

Fiscal  r»lie<  (or  States  and  localitiM ' \  itiy 

Metropolitan  development     t'cM'  ?' n?i 

Housing f-H  f'2J! 

TranspSrtation i'S  \V^ 

Environment  and  MtunI  ttmin:^.:' ".,'.'.;.', iffl  I  fil 

Family  planniif  aad  poiHilation  (rowtb *  B  {in 

«^Mra!i2l!i1^"""'» :::".::::::::::::::::::::  %.m  6.  IS 

RtsMrdtanddeMlapMMi 5^,5,  5  ,„ 

5'*"*^ V,Ht  33,3W 

Society  under  law:  ^^=^====^== 

Law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice M2  IMS 

Equal  opponunety '.'.'.'.". lU  iS 

Consumer  protectios '.'.'..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. IM  128 

^^'^ 1.153  1.543 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table.  - 


UrtMn  coaVllon  rscommafldatlons 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


4,394 
1.944 
56.527 
19.961 
19. 745 
10.846 


6.293 
1.906 
61.088 
20.357 
24,335 
12.334 


7.305 
292 
66.499 
31.338 
61.180 
16,  776 


7.938 
161 
71.754 
39.302 
63.990 
19.099 


8,381 
127 
83.268 
39.962 
68.850 
20,494 


113. 


126.313 


183,390 


202. 242 


221,082 


5.100 
4.216 
2,139 
7.707 
3.883 
287 
5.453 
5,955 


6.995 
6.456 
2.473 
7,645 
4.352 
506 
5,816 
6,265 


875 
781 
719 
707 
581 
341 
943 
590 


8.835 
8,726 
3.261 
8.263 
4.921 
270 
5.968 
6.980 


9,600 
8,858 

3.753 
8,735 
5,183 
249 
5.945 
7,265 


34,739 


40.508 


43.537 


47.224 


49.588 


1.799 
185 
138 


2,272 
228 
1S( 


2.942 
257 
110 


3,338 
261 
198 


,811 
263 
211 


2.12? 


2.658 


3.379 


3,797 


4,285 
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Urban  eoaltion  reoommenilttkmt 


Estimated 
1971 


Proposed 
1972 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


Internitional  affairs: 

National  defense  and  military  assistance 74,500  76.000  60,240  50,335  «,  550  50,025  50,425 

Foreign  economic  auWanco 2,993  3,240  3,500  4,760  5,410  6,245  7,445 

Subtotal 

Other: 

Interest 

Maintenance  of  the  mort(a(e  market , 

Postal  Service' 

Other  Government  activitiat  * 

Subtotal 

Less: 

Duplications 

Employer  share,  employee  ratirtment 

Interest  received  by  trust  funds 

Total 212,755  229,232  230,824  242.428  301.377  327,827  353.485 


77  493 

79.240 

63,740 

55.095 

53.960 

56.270 

57,870 

19.433 

19.687 
-230 
1,333 
7,092 

19,687 

-230 

327 

6,771 

22,220 

-170 

300 

7,049 

23,900 

-130 

330 

7,329 

25.680 

-100 

360 

7,620 

28,670 
50 

-977 

2.353 

400 

6, 491 

7,952 

27  300 

27,882 

-1,946 
-2,461 
-5.310 

26.555 

-1,978 
-2.461 
-5.310 

29,399 

-2, 178 
-2,660 
-6,707 

31,429 

-3,711 
-2.880 
-7, 557 

33.560 

-3.987 
-3, 120 
-8.159 

37,072 

-4,249 
-3,375 
-8,788 

-1  800 

-2,486 
-4,711 

1  The  fiscal  relief  heading  includes  a  proposed  new  program  of  general  aid  to  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  with  funding  beginning  at  11.000.000.000  in  1972  and  building  to  M,000,000,- 
000  by  1976.  These  funds  would  entirely  serve  educational  purposes  even  though  a  major  motive 
for  proposing  the  program  is  the  need  for  fiscal  relief  to  States  and  localities.  For  further  discus- 
sion, see  chs.  6  and  7. 

•'Includes  NASA.  AEC.  and  basic  research  activities  supported  by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. Other  R.  &  D.  activities  are  included  in  the  various  functional  area  budgets. 

•  The  decline  in  recommended  Federal  outlays  for  support  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  reflects 
an  assumed  implementation  of  the  President's  Commission  on  Postal  Organization  recommends- 
bon  that  postal  subsidies  (free  and  reduced  rate  mail  and  other  public  service  costs)  be  limited 
to  3  percent  of  total  postal  revenue  requirements. 


•  Other  Government  activities  tor  1971  determined  as  the  residual  factor  after  all  specifically 
analyzed  programs  were  accounted  for.  This  hgure  then  was  used  as  a  base  and  adjusted  in  sub- 
sequent years  bv  the  following  index  combining  forecasted  price  and  population  (as  a  proxy  ter 
worltload)  growrth : 

1971 100.0 

1972 104.3 

1973 10«.6 

1974 U2.9 

1975 117.4 

1976 122.5 


U.S.  POLICY  TOWARD  CHINA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  5,  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  participated  in 
the  Congressional  Conference  on  United 
States-Mainland  China  Policy  and  em- 
phasized his  view  of  the  need  for  a  new 
American  initiative  toward  China. 

Over  the  years,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator has  made  important  contributions 
on  the  question  of  our  policy  toward 
China.  I  commend  his  remarks  at  the  re- 
cent conference  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  and  I  £isk  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rkmarks  or  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  at 
the  concressional  conference  on  uwrted 
States- Mainland  China  Policy 

February  5,  1971. 

I  am  honored  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
appear  here  this  morning  to  discuss  what  I 
believe  is  the  most  archaic  single  aspect  of 
American  foreign  policy,  our  policy  toward 
Mainland  China. 

In  large  part,  I  think,  our  pre-occupation 
with  the  tragic  war  In  Vietnam  throughout 
the  decade  of  the  Sixties  has  t>een  the  source 
of  our  persistent  failure  to  abandon  oxir  hos- 
tile policy  toward  the  People's  Republic  of 
China — a  policy  which  Jelled  In  the  passions 
of  the  Korean  War  and  which  has  remained 
frozen  ever  since.  Perhaps  It  was  too  much 
to  expect  that  our  bitterness  toward  China 
over  the  Korean  War  would  subside  in  the 
decade  of  the  Sixties,  at  a  time  when  Ameri- 
can soldiers  were  again  fighting  and  dying 
In  another  land  war  in  Asia.  Nevertheless,  In 
spite  of  our  vast  military  operations  In  Viet- 
nam over  the  period  of  the  past  decade — 
operations  often  taking  place  not  far  from 
the  borders  of  China — we  have  had  nearly  a 
generation  of  peace  with  China,  and  yet  our 
policy  has  not  changed  In  any  significant 
respect. 

Now,  however,  the  situation  Is  different.  At 
last,  the  tide  of  war  In  Vietnam  has  begun 
to  turn,  and  ovir  withdrawal  is  under  way. 
Today,  the  great  Vietnam  debate  at  home 
lias  shifted  from  the  controversy  over  the 
escalation  of  the  Sixties  to  the  timetable  for 
withdrawal  In  the  Seventies. 


In  light  of  the  changing  situation  In  Viet- 
nam, the  time  Is  also  ripe  for  a  substantial 
new  initiative  toward  China.  Two  years  ago 
this  March,  In  an  address  on  United  States 
policy  toward  China.  I  outlined  seven  major 
steps  we  should  take  at  once  In  order  to  Im- 
plement a  realistic  China  policy.  It  Is  a  sign 
of  the  glacial  way  In  which  our  official  policy 
Is  moving  that  I  coiUd  give  virtually  the 
same  address  today,  save  only  for  the  date. 

To  be  sure,  In  the  two  years  the  present 
Administration  has  been  In  office.  It  has 
take  some  small  steps  In  the  right  direction — 
most  notably  by  the  slight  relaxation  of  the 
restrictions  on  travel  and  trade  with  China, 
and  the  Indication  In  Ambassador  PhUllpe' 
sf>eech  last  November  that  change  may  be 
coming  on  the  question  of  representation 
for  Peking  In  the  United  Nations. 

It  is  clear  that  American  China  policy  is 
being  overrun  by  events  In  the  rest  of  the 
world.  As  a  result,  the  United  States  now 
finds  itself  In  the  anomalous  position  of  try- 
ing to  keep  up  with  the  nations  of  the  free 
world  it  is  supposed  to  be  leading.  Last  year 
alone,  for  example,  Canada  and  Italy  suc- 
ceeded In  breaking  the  log-Jam  on  the  issue 
of  the  recognition  of  China,  and  managed  to 
work  out  a  formula  acceptable  to  Peking  that 
conveniently  bypmssed  the  issue  of  the  future 
statvis  of  Taiwan.  Similarly,  In  the  United 
Nations  last  November,  a  majority  of  na- 
tions voted  for  the  first  time  in  favw  of 
representation  for  Peking.  Only  the  Ameri- 
can version  of  the  filibuster  rule  In  the 
United  Nations  prevented  the  resolution 
from  carrying. 

The  time  Is  long  overdue  for  our  diplomatic 
recognition  of  Peking  and  its  representation 
In  the  United  Nations.  The  recent  experience 
of  our  allies  suggest  that  new  paths  may  be 
available  to  establish  diplomatic  relations. 
And.  on  the  U.N.  question.  I  have  often 
stated  my  strong  conviction  that  Peking  Is 
entitled  to  representation  In  the  United  Na- 
tions as  the  representative  of  China,  not 
only  in  the  General  Assembly,  but  In  the 
Security  Council  as  well. 

Of  course.  Just  as  I  believe  that  no  action 
we  take  toward  China  should  Jeopardize  our 
unequivocal  commitment  to  the  defense  of 
Taiwan,  so  I  E4;rongly  favor  s<»ne  form  of 
representation  In  the  United  Nations  for 
Taiwan.  Even  at  this  late  date,  there  Is  some 
chance  that  continued  representation  for 
Taiwan  can  be  secured  and  expulsion 
avoided,  if  only  the  United  States  begins  to 


exercise  the  U.N.  leadership  of  whlob  It  Is 
capable  on  this  Issue,  instead  of  bUndly 
holding  our  finger  In  the  dike  against  t^e 
overwhelming  tide  of  change. 

The  one  thing  we  cannot  do  is  retain  the 
long  discredited  official  fiction  we  have  held 
for  twenty  years,  that  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  does  not  exist,  and  that  somehow 
the  government  of  the  fourteen  million  peo- 
ple on  Taiwan  Is  also  the  government  of  the 
eight  hundred  million  people  of  Mirtni)^r>/i 
China. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  opposed  to  the  "Di- 
vided Nations"  and  "Two  Chinas"  formulas 
discussed  so  widely  In  recent  weeks,  because 
these  formulas  are  a  blatant  challenge  to 
Peking's  legitimate  claim  of  sovereignty  over 
China.  I  believe  that  both  Peking  and  Taiwan 
should  be  represented  in  the  United  Nations, 
but  on  very  different  terms.  By  analogy  to 
the  formula  by  which  Canada  established 
diplomatic  relations  with  Peking,  we  can 
take  "note"  of  Taiwan's  claim  to  Mainland 
China,  but  I  believe  that  only  Peking  is  en- 
titled to  U.N.  representation  as  the  Govern- 
ment of  China. 

I  fear  that  the  Divided  Nations  formula, 
at  least  with  respect  to  China,  Is  a  wlll-o'- 
the-wisp  that  will  inevitably  lead  us  to 
further  years  of  frustration  and  defeat  In  our 
effort  to  achieve  a  positive  China  policy. 
Progress  in  the  decade  of  the  Fifties  was 
frustrated  by  our  refusal  even  to  permit  the 
China  question  to  reach  the  agenda  of  the 
United  Nations.  Progress  in  the  Sixties  was 
frustrated  by  our  resort  to  the  "Important 
Question"  tactic  to  prevent  U.N.  representa- 
tion for  Peking.  We  cannot  let  the  Seventies 
be  frustrated  by  Invocation  of  a  "Divided 
Nations"  tactic  that  neither  China  wants. 

We  must  hold  no  preconceptions  about  the 
future  of  the  relationship  between  Peking 
and  Taiwan.  Our  position  must  be  open- 
ended.  We  cannot  even  hope  to  play  a  major 
role  In  guiding  that  relationship,  because  it 
Is  an  Issue  that  can  be  resolved  only  by  the 
peoples  of  these  nations.  What  we  can  do, 
however.  Is  begin  now  to  deal  realistically 
with  Peking  as  the  Government  of  China, 
and  with  Taipei  as  the  government  of  Tai- 
wan. And,  we  can  emphasize  our  willingness 
to  accept  whatever  relationship  develops 
gradually  and  peacefully  between  them  over 
the  long  run. 

I  am  hopeful  that  a  strong  new  initiative 
toward  China  will  be  a  major  part  of  the 
President's  forthcoming  State  of  the  World 
Address.  The  issue  of  U.N.  representation  Is 
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coming  to  a  head  again  thla  fall.  The  Ume 
U  already  short  for  the  AdmlnUtratlon  to 
begin  lt«  move. 

If  we  are  to  succeed  In  any  realistic  effort 
to  bring  Peking  Into  the  United  Nations,  we 
ought  to  begin  our  effort  now  to  Improve 
every  major  aspect  of  our  China  policy.  We 
must  stop  nibbling  around  the  edge  of  travel 
and  trade  restrictions,  and  establish  a  much 
more  far-reaching  redefinition  of  our  overall 
policy. 

For  example,  as  I  urged  two  years  ago.  I 
believe  we  should  now  recognize  Peking  as 
the  government  of  China.  We  should  also 
withdraw  our  American  military  presence 
from  Taiwan,  while  continuing  to  maintain 
Intact  our  long-standing  guarantees  of  the 
security  of  the  Island.  Only  by  these  sorts  of 
Important  steps.  I  believe,  can  we  convince 
Peking  that  we  genuinely  seek  Its  full  In- 
volvement In  the  world  community. 

In  sum.  the  time  has  come  to  admit  the 
reality  of  China.  We  must  begin  to  buUd  the 
bridges  that  are  necessary  U  we  are  to  restore 
the  ancient  friendship  and  respect  between 
China  and  America,  and  attain  the  reality 
of  the  generation  of  peace  the  President  has 
promised. 


Febrmry  24,  1971 


THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  INCREASE 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
closing  days  of  the  92d  Congress,  on 
December  29.  1970.  the  Senate  unani- 
mously approved  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1970— H.R.  17550— 
which  provided  for  an  increase  in  the 
social  security  payments  by  an  average 
of  10  percent.  The  vote  was  81  to  0. 

As  we  know,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives declined  to  act  on  our  initiative,  and 
the  bill  died  with  the  expiration  of  the 
91st  Congress. 

I  do  not  propose  to  ftx  or  attempt  to  fix 
blame  for  that  failure — or  to  say  that 
any  Member  or  any  committee  has  been 
derelict  or  negligent  or  anything  of  that 
sort.  That  Congress  Ls  history,  and  that 
chapter  is  closed. 

For  whatever  reason,  the  Senate  at- 
tempt to  raise  social  security  payments 
failed.  It  should  not  have  failed. 

My  purpose  in  speaking  today  is  to  urge 
that  we  put  the  social  security  package 
high  on  the  agenda  for  the  new  Congress. 
The  new  Congress  is  In  a  sense  the 
tabula  rasa  that  Hobbes  spoke  of— the 
clean  slate.  We  have  it  in  our  power  to 
use  that  clean  slate  for  whatever  purpose 
we  choose.  We  can  write  on  it  what  we 
will — responsibly,  or  irresponsibly- for 
better  or  for  worse. 

I  must  point  out  that  the  aged  in  our 
country,  our  older  people,  our  retired 
people,  are  least  able  to  protect  their  own 
Interests  They  are  not  to  blame  for  the 
economic  trouble  they  now  And  them- 
selves In.  Rather,  they  are  the  victims  of 
circumstances  beyond  their  control. 

Our  older  people  did  not  cause  the  in- 
flation which  is  now  eroding  their  ability 
to  support  themselves.  They  do  not  have 
the  abUlty  to  cope  with  this  Inflation— 
they  are  often  too  old  or  too  infirm  to  en- 
ter the  labor  market. 

They  frequently  have  no  resources  on 
which  to  fall  back  on;  even  If  a  man  has 
been  extraordinarily  prudent  about  pro- 
viding for  his  old  age.  with  annuities, 
savings,  or  health  insurance  plans.  Many 
a  life's  savings  which  in  happier  times 
would  have  been  considered  adequate  by 
all  prudent  men  for  retirement  has  been 
dissipated  by  a  combination  of  Inflation 


and  the  costs  of  catastrophic  Illness. 
Health  costs  have,  as  we  know,  gone 
through  the  ceiling  in  recent  years. 

Prom  flgures  gathered  by  our  special 
committee  on  aging  we  know,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  average  costs  for  medi- 
cines, doctors,  and  hospital  care  for  a 
person  over  65  in  i96£  were  $692.  and 
only  half  that  sum  could  be  covered  by 
medicare. 

Our  older  citizens  did  not  cause  these 
incredible  Increases  in  health  costs — 
again,  they  are  the  victims,  not  the  cul- 
prits. 

The  older  Americans  do  not  have  the 
Influence  in  our  national  life  which  their 
numbers  and  their  status  deserve.  About 
20  million  Americans  today  are  over  the 
age  of  65.  By  way  of  comparison,  let  me 
point  out  that  there  are  currentiy  en- 
rolled in  all  of  America's  colleges  and 
universities  some  7  million  students. 
There  are,  then,  roughly  three  times  as 
many  Americans  in  the  over  65  category 
as  there  are  college  students. 

Yet,  we  pay  infinitely  more  attention 
to  the  views  and  interests  of  the  college 
students  than  we  do  our  senior  citizens. 
This  Is  not  to  say  that  we  can  or  should 
neglect  the  needs  of  our  college  students; 
we  cannot  and  we  should  not. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  we  have  a 
special  obligation  to  our  older  citizens 
because,  as  a  class,  those  citizens  are 
least  able  to  protect  themselves. 

Earlier  this  week  the  report  to  the 
Senate  by  the  special  committee  on 
aging,  on  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
serve,  stated  that  we  now  have  not  a 
problem,  but  a  crisis,  in  retirement  in- 
come. 

That  conclusion  was  not  a  partisan 
statement — it  was  substantially  con- 
curred in  by  the  minority  members  of 
the  committee  in  our  separate  views: 

We,  of  the  minority,  suggested  that  the 
chief  problem  of  our  older  citizens  con- 
tinues to  be  the  need  to  keep  individual 
Income  at  a  tolerable  level. 

Our  committee,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  heard  ex- 
tensive  testimony  from  citizens  in  all 

parts  of  the  country.  The  committee 

majority  and  minority  members  alike 

has  agreed  that  a  new  national  policy  for 
and  commitment  to  our  older  citizens  is 
not  only  justified,  but  is  urgently  needed. 

In  my  judgment.  Congress  should  act 
as  quickly  as  possible  on  the  10  percent 
social  security  Increase  that  died  in  the 
last  Congress.  And,  when  we  do  press  that 
increase,  we  should  make  that  increase 
retroactive  to  January  1. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  "either/or" 

either  we  pay  proper  regard  to  the  needs 
of  our  older  citizens  or  we  take  csu-e  of 
other  pressing  domestic  priorities.  There 
Is  nothing  mutually  exclusive  about  doing 
both.  We  have  it  In  our  power  to  do  both. 
We  are  rich  enough  and  strong  enough 
and,  hopefully,  compassionate  enough  to 
do  both. 

This  measure  Is  not  the  cure-all  for  the 
ills  of  our  older  citizens.  But  it  is  a  needed 
step  at  this  time.  For  many  of  our  older 
citizens,  it  is  the  difference  between 
dignity  and  despair.  We  have  the  power 
to  give  our  older  citizens  a  measure  of 
the  dignity  they  deserve. 


THE  MEETING  OP  LEFT  AND  RIGHT 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  basic 
to  the  vitality  of  our  society  has  been 
the  continuing  debate  between  people 
holding  various  political  perspectives 
Our  history  is  replete  wltii  examples  of 
various  philosophies  manifesting  them- 
selves  in  political  parties,  and  in  many 
cases  their  translation  into  national  and 
international  policy.  The  debate  within 
our  country  has  rarely  been  more  fervent 
than  It  Is  today,  nor  has  it  taken  as  manv 
forms.  ' 

One  of  the  unique  and  well  articulated 
new  phUosophies  on  the  political  scene 
is  liberatarlanlsm.  Although  it  claims  a 
long  history,  it  has  not  received  much 
public  attention  untU  rather  recently 
Its  proponents  vary  In  their  intellectual 
histories,  coming  to  this  point  of  view 
via  the  right  wing  of  the  Republic  Party 
on  one  extreme  and  from  the  New  Left  on 
the  other. 

Recently  a  number  of  articles,  edi- 
torials, and  television  appearances  have 
focused  on  llbertarianism.  A  most  com- 
prehensive and  concise  presentation  of 
this   perspective   was   published   in  the 
New  York  Times  of  February  9.  1971 
The  article  was  written  by  Professor  Muii 
ray  N.  Rothbard,  an  economist  who  has 
written    extensively    on    llbertarianism 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  Dr  Roth- 
bard's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcohd 
as  follows: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 


Febnuanj  2 A,  1971 
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The  New  Libertarian  Creed 
(By  Murray  N.  Rothbard) 

Recently  a  great  deal  of  publicity  has  been 
given  to  a  burgeoning  split  In  the  right 
wing,  a  split  between  the  dominant  Buckley- 
National  Review  conservatives  and  the  new 
libertarians. 

In  their  breakaway,  the  libertarians,  who 
are  strong  on  college  campuses  and  generally 
among  the  youth,  hark  back  to  an  older  al- 
most  forgotten  tradition  of  Individualism 
that  characterized  the  right  wing  in  the 
1930's  and  40's.  Led  by  such  notable  Intel- 
lectuals as  Albert  Jay  Nock  and  H  L. 
Mencken,  and  by  the  Taft  wing  of  the  Re- 
publican party  among  the  politicians,  the 
older  right  wing  was  devoted  to  the  liberty 
of  the  Individual. 

It  therefore  led  the  opposition  to  the 
growth  of  Big  Government  In  America,  a 
growth  presided  over  by  New  Deal-Pair  Deal 
liberalism.  This  older  right  wing  upheld  civil 
liberty  and  the  economic  freedom  of  the 
market  economy  while  opposing  government 
Intervention,  conscription,  militarism  and 
American  Intervention  and  Imperialism  over- 
seas. 

Since  the  mid- 1 950 's,  however,  the  Na- 
tional Review  has  led  the  right  Into  Its  pres- 
ent conservative  stance.  In  rhetoric,  the  Na- 
Uonal  Review  upholds  a  "fusion"  of  liberty 
and  order:  In  which  the  liberty  of  the  In- 
dividual Is  Judiciously  contained  within  a 
matrix  of  order  supplied  by  the  state.  In  his 
early  days.  William  Buckley  proclaimed  him- 
self a  libertarian,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  need  to  wage  an  all-out  struggle 
against  the  "Communist  conspiracy."  at 
home  and  abroad.  Thla  concession  was  bad 
enough,  as  the  entire  thrust  of  conserva- 
tive foreign  policy  was  redirected  toward 
militarism  and  empire. 

But  since  the  mld-50's,  as  the  conserva- 
tive movement  has  moved  ever  closer  to  the 
seats  of  power,  whatever  libertarian  elements 


bad  been  In  the  "fusion"  have  one  by  one  dis- 
appeared. And  so  the  National  Review  now 
supports,  with  scarcely  a  qualm,  the  gigantic 
mlslnvestment  of  the  SST  and  space  pro- 
grams, the  nationalization  of  passenger  rail 
service,  restrictions  on  Imports,  and  virtu- 
ally the  entire  Nixon  program.  It  warmly 
supports  laws  enforcing  moral  codes,  and  op- 
poses civil  llbertlea,  as  well  as  the  American 
tradition  of  separation  of  church  and  state. 
It  was  in  response  to  this  systematic  shedding 
of  their  libertarian  strands  that  so  many 
right-wing  youth  have  rebelled  and  have 
taken  out  on  their  own.  The  tensions  and  In- 
ner contradictions  of  the  attempt  to  fuse 
llt>erty  and  order  have  finally  split  the  con- 
servative coalition  apart. 

The  libertarian  doctrine  beglna,  not  with 
the  conservative  community  or  state  but 
with  the  Individual.  Every  Individual  as  an 
independent  acting  entity  possesses  the  abso- 
lute right  of  "self-ownership."  that  Is.  to 
own  his  or  her  person  without  molestation 
by  others.  From  this  axiom  we  derive  total 
opposition  to  conscription  and  absorption 
laws.  Secondly,  each  Individual  then  has  the 
right  to  own  any  previously  unowned  re- 
sources (such  as  virgin  land)  that  he  finds 
and  brings  Into  use  by  exerting  his  personal 
energy  upon  the  resource.  From  this  Is  de- 
rived the  right  of  "homesteadlng"  landed 
property,  and,  as  a  consequence,  all  the  other 
rights  of  private  property.  For  If  a  man  owns 
himself  and  his  homesteaded  land,  he  also 
has  the  right  to  own  unmolested  the  land 
that  he  has  transformed  Into  capital,  as 
well  as  the  right  to  give  his  property  to  any- 
one he  wishes  (hence  the  right  of  Inhert- 
ance)  and  to  exchange  his  titles  to  property 
for  anyone  else's  titles  (hence  the  right  of 
free  contract  and  the  laissez-faire  free-mar- 
ket economy). 

The  conservative  holds  as  one  of  his  high- 
est goals  the  preservation  of  "law  and  or- 
der" but  his  "order"  and  his  "law"  is  the 
coercive  dictation  of  the  state.  Throughout 
the  ages,  and  In  the  present  day  as  well, 
the  state  has  lived  through  the  profound 
disorder  of  continuing  aggression  against  the 
person  and  property  of  countless  Individuals. 
It  robs  through  taxation,  enslaves  through 
conscription  and  murders  by  way  of  club, 
bayonet,  napalm  and  H-bomb.  The  libertar- 
ian holds  that  the  state  Is  permanent  ag- 
gression and  disorder,  and  that  the  National 
Review  conservatives  constitute  some  of  the 
state's  most  articulate  champions  and  apolo- 
gists. 

The  young  libertarians  are  not  simply  re- 
turning to  Taft-era  Individualism.  In  assert- 
ing themselves  as  libertarians  they  are  re- 
turning as  well  to  the  tradition  which  once 
established  America  as  the  proud  beacon- 
light  of  freedom,  the  tradition  of  Jefferson, 
Paine,  Jackson  and  Garrison.  And  In  do- 
ing so.  they  are  repudiating  such  conserva- 
tive theorists  as  James  Bumham  editor  of 
The  National  Review,  who  has  conceded  that 
there  Is  no  rational  foundation  for  govern- 
ment, and  has  asserted  In  a  reversion  to  the 
ancient  despotic  theories  of  divine  right,  that 
"In  ancient  times,  before  the  Illusions  of  sci- 
ence had  corrupted  traditional  wisdom,  the 
founders  of  cities  (states)  were  known  to  be 
gods  or  demigods." 

Bumham's  recent  call  In  National  Review 
for  a  new  Bismarck  for  America  and  for  a 
re-evaluatlon  of  fascism  Is  the  logical  cul- 
mination of  conservative  statlsm  and  ob- 
scurantism. The  libertarians.  In  contrast,  are 
raising  the  standards  of  freedom  and  reason 
on  which  this  country  was  founded. 


THE   ENVIRONMENTAL   DILEMMA- 
ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  PERCY 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy),  on  Sunday  delivered  the 
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keynote  address  during  Technology  Week 
at  the  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology. 

EntiUed  "The  Environmental  Di- 
lemma," his  remarks  offer  a  cogent  de- 
scription of  the  choices  we  face  in  pre- 
serving and  enhancing  our  environment. 
I  think  we  can  all  benefit  from  the  Sena- 
tor's thoughts,  and  I  commend  them  to 
the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Environmental  Dilemma 
(By  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy) 

I  should  like  to  thank  your  distinguished 
President.  Dr.  Hansen,  for  Inviting  me  to 
participate  In  this  Important  forum.  Tech- 
nology Week  promises  to  add  significantly  to 
our  knowledge  of  our  environmental  prob- 
lems and  to  be  useful  In  charting  the  course 
that  m\ist  be  taken  If  we  are  to  avert  eco- 
logical disaster. 

I  have  decided  tonight  to  eliminate  the 
chronicle  of  environmental  horrors  that  Is 
customary  at  the  opening  of  an  address  such 
as  this.  I  have  done  so  for  two  reasons: 

First,  statistics  documenting  the  deteriora- 
tion of  our  planet  have,  like  body  counts 
from  Southeast  Asia,  lost  their  capacity  to 
shock  us.  We  know  that  we  dump  48  million 
tons  of  raw  sewage,  chemicals  and  pesticides 
In  the  oceans  each  year,  and  that  we  discard 
48  billion  cans.  Both  of  these  flgures  are  so 
large  that  they  dull  the  senses.  I  doubt  that 
even  the  phrase,  "48  trillion,"  would  be  likely 
to  have  much  impact. 

Secondly,  you  will  be  hearing  later  In  the 
week  from  Individuals  who  have  a  much 
greater  command  of  the  facts  and  flgures  In 
their  specific  areas  than  I  do.  I  will  leave 
the  gruesome  details  to  them. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  on  this  occasion 
Is  to  offer  some  broad  outlines  that  can 
either  be  filled  In  or  erased  In  your  subse- 
quent discussions.  If  I  can  stimulate — or 
provoke — you,  I  will  have  served  my  purpose. 

The  single  most  important  thought  I 
would  like  to  leave  with  you  tonight  Is  sim- 
ply this:  As  human  beings,  as  consumers,  we 
all  live  In  environmental  glass  houses,  and 
we  win  achieve  nothing  If  we  continue  to 
throw  stones  at  each  other.  If  we  are  sin- 
cerely Interested  In  preserving  and  protect- 
ing our  Earth,  It  Is  futile  to  attempt  to 
assess  blame  for  the  conditions  we  face 
today. 

Let  me  quote  President  Nixon  on  this 
subject: 

"The  fight  against  pollution  ...  is  not  a 
search  for  villains.  For  the  most  part,  the 
damage  done  to  our  environment  has  not 
been  the  work  of  evil  men  ...  It  results  not 
so  much  from  choices  made,  as  from  choices 
neglected:  not  from  malign  Intention,  but 
from  failure  to  take  Into  account  the  full 
consequences  of  our  action." 

It  seems  to  me  apparent  that  a  positive 
program,  with  a  broad  base  of  support  and 
with  the  emphasis  on  cooperation  and  co- 
ordination. Is  required  to  reclaim  the  en- 
vironment, and  that  name-calling  can  only 
be  an  Impediment  to  progress. 

Each  of  the  groups  represented  here — 
business,  government,  education  and  tech- 
nology— has  a  major  role  to  play  In  any 
comprehensive  plan  for  environmental  man- 
agement. Permit  me  to  offer  one  Senator's 
thoughte  on  what  these  roles  should  be  and 
how  they  relate  to  each  other. 

I  will  begin  with  business,  to  which  I 
devoted  a  quarter -century  of  my  life  and 
which  has  had  Its  knuckles  rapped  excep- 
tionally severely  by  ecologlsts  lately. 

In  my  opinion,  exhorting  business  to  de- 
velop a  more  acute  social  conscience  Is  an 
activity  of  limited  value.  This  Is  not  to  say 


that  business  Is  unconceme^«bout  the  phys- 
ical and  social  envlronmAit  In  which  It 
functions,  yet  the  fundamental  force  oper- 
ating on  business  Is  the  profit  discipline. 
Btislness  mtist  make  money  If  It  Is  to  satisfy 
its  stockholders  and  survive. 

Herbert  P.  Doan  of  the  Dow  Chemical 
Company,  which  perhaps  has  absorbed  more 
of  the  activists'  Ire  than  any  other  corpora- 
tion, offers  what  I  think  Is  a  cfllMi^a*ely 
reasonable  view  of  the  role  of  buslnSs  In 
environmental  protection.  He  says: 

"Industry's  responsibility  Is  to  create  prod- 
ucts and  services  u-lthln  the  limits  of  gov- 
ernment policy  and  public  attitudes.  With 
the  needs  Identified  and  proper  Incentives, 
Industry  can  serve  society  at  low  coet." 

In  my  judgment,  we  can  most  effectively 
enlist  business  In  the  environmental  cru- 
sade by  appealing  to  Its  economic  self- 
interest.  And  this  appeal  takee  Its  shape  In 
the  form  of  enlightened  governmental  pol- 
icies and  pressures  exerted  by  the  consum- 
ing public. 

President  Nixon  spoke  to  this  point  In 
his  meesage  to  the  Congress  on  the  environ- 
ment this  year  when  he  said : 

"Our  goal  must  be  to  harness  the  powerful 
mechanisms  of  the  marketplace,  with  Its 
automatic  Incentives  and  restraints,  to  en- 
courage Improvement  In  the  quality  of  life." 
In  general,  the  federal  government  must 
tise  Its  taxing  authority  to  make  It  more  ex- 
ptenslve  to  pollute  than  not  to  pollute.  This 
can  be  achieved  through  such  devices  as  di- 
rectly taxing  the  lead  In  gasoline  and  the 
sulfur  m  fuel,  both  of  which  have  been  pro- 
posed by  the  President,  or  through  offering 
tax  credits  to  those  corporations  which  in- 
stall pollution  control  equipment.  But  no 
matter  what  the  technique  utilised,  the  end 
result  should  be  to  put  the  polluter  at  % 
comp>etltlve  disadvantage. 

Where  Injury  to  our  environment  cannot 
be  readily  prevented  through  judicious  ap- 
plication of  the  laws  of  the  marketplace 
government  must  use  Its  regulatory  powers — 
either  separately,  or  In  addition  to  a  re- 
lated tax  payment — to  discourage  pollution. 
If  the  fines  imposed  were  stiff  enough — If.  for 
example,  industrial  violators  of  water  qual- 
ity standards  were  fined  $25,000  per  day,  as 
Mr.  Nixon  has  proposed — then  results  would 
be  Immediately  evident. 

Government's  course  appears  reasonably 
clear,  and  there  is  no  question  but  that  we 
have  made  some  progress.  The  Clean  Air 
Act  Amendments  passed  by  the  last  Congress, 
for  example,  order  the  automobile  Industry 
to  build  by  1975  cars  that  are  90  percent 
cleaner  than  those  which  exist  today — and 
auto  exhaust  fumes  are  responsible  for  be- 
tween 60  and  80  percent  of  our  air  pollution 
Yet  Is  It  naive  to  argue,  as  some  careless 
observers  of  politics  and  government  have 
done,  that  If  Congress  were  to  act  respon- 
sibly for  a  few  months,  we  would  be  well 
down  the  road  toward  solving  our  environ- 
mental problems.  The  environment  Is  a 
"motherhood"  Issue,  so  this  simplistic  line 
of  reasoning  goes,  and  any  delay  In  imple- 
menting new  antl-pollutlon  laws  must  be  as- 
cribed to  the  venality  or  stupidity — or  both — 
of  the  politicians. 

To  use  the  most  elegant  word  that  imme- 
diately occurs  to  me,  this  Is  hogwash.  It  Is 
true  that  there  Is  no  overt  pro-pollution 
lobby,  but  It  Is  also  true  that  any  changes 
which  Involve  serious  economic  dislocations 
win  have  some  enemies,  and  the  environment 
has  Its  share.  More  to  the  point,  however. 
"Where  there  are  priorities  there  Is  politics," 
as  Mayor  John  Lindsay  of  New  York  City  has 
so  accurately  observed.  And  when  competing 
Interests  struggle  for  limited  federal  funds, 
someone  Invariably  loses. 

The  question  Is  not  whether  or  not  w» 
want  clean  air.  Everyone,  In  and  out  of  gov- 
ernment, certainly  does.  The  question  !■ 
whether  we  want  clean  air  more  than  we 
want,  say,  an  airplane  that  files  faster  than 
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Bound,  or  more  than  a  aophlaticated  antlbal- 
Ustlc  missile  syatem.  We  wlU  know  that  our 
commitment  to  the  environment  U  genuine 
when  we  agree  to  pay  the  price— and  only 
then.  And  the  price  tag  wUl  be  high,  perhapa 
twenty  to  twenty-nve  bUUon  dollars  a  ywir 
between  now  and  the  year  2000. 

How  can  we  convince  our  feUow  Ameri- 
cana and  the  national  government  that  the 
environment  deserves  precedence  in  our  list 
of  priorities?  That.  I  think,  is  principally  the 
role  of  education,  though  government  and 
even  business  and  technology  to  a  leaser  de- 
gree, have  an  educative  function. 

No  one  expects  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  to  begin  proselytizing  for  the  con- 
•ervatlon  movement.  But  Ignorance  distorts 
our  values,  and  our  educational  system  has 
within  it  the  power  to  alert  large  segmenu  of 
our  society  to  the  full  Implications  of  our 
environmental  crisis.  If  the  American  public 
understands  the  magnitude  of  thu  crlsla.  I 
am  confident  that  the  environment  wUl  move 
to  the  top  of  the  priorities  Ust  through  its 
own  force. 

One  change  in  the  educational  system  that 
offers  hope  for  a  deeper  and  broctder  knowl- 
edge of  the  environment  U  the  interdlsclpU- 
nary  approach  that  has  been  Introduced  In 
many  colleges  and  universities.  The  tradi- 
tional compartmentallzauon  of  areas  such  as 
physics,  biology,  chemistry.  boUny  and  ge- 
ology has  limited  the  effectiveness  of  studies 
of  environmental  questions;  the  new  aca- 
demic eclecticism  should  remove  superfluous 
barriers  to  knowledge. 

In  the  last  analysU.  It  is  an  educated  pub- 
lic that  wUl  prod  business,  move  government 
and  shape  priorities.  We  Republicans  ordl- 
narUy  do  not  cite  Thomas  Jefferson,  but  I 
believe  his  words  are  appropriate  here: 

"I  know  of  no  safe  depository  of  the  ulti- 
mate powers  of  society  but  the  people  them- 
selves, and  If  we  think  them  not  enlightened 
enough  to  exercise  their  control  with  a 
wholesome  discretion,  the  remedy  is  not  to 
take  it  away  from  them,  but  to  Inform  their 
discretion." 

I  cannot  believe,  for  example,  that  this 
nation  will  elect  to  build  a  fleet  of  Supersonic 
Transports  if  it  completely  understaruts  the 
noise  pollution  that  these  airplanes  will  gen- 
erate and  if  it  is  fully  informed  of  the  much 
more  compeUlng  need  for  adequate  mass 
transit  systems  here  on  the  ground. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  average  American 
consumer  will  knowingly  choose  a  product 
that  contaminates  his  air  or  water  If  an  al- 
ternative that  does  not  is  available. 

And,  looking  ahead,  I  cannot  believe  that 
we  Will  consciously  ignore  the  specter  that 
overpopulation  casts  over  us  all. 

Incurable  optimism  Is  not  required  to  make 
these  statemenu.  just  some  confidence  m 
the  Ultimate  wisdom  of  the  majority  In  a 
democracy.  But  sound  choices  come  only 
from  knowledge — and  education's  role  la  to 
disseminate  it. 

The  place  of  technology  m  a  program  of 
environmental  management  Is  at  once  vital 
and  fraught  with  danger. 

The  history  of  American  technology  is  so 
studded  with  succesess.  that  I  am  completely 
persuaded  that  we  eventually  wUl  have  at 
our  disposal  the  means  to  manipulate  our 
future— to  cleanse  our  air  and  water  at  com- 
paratively low  cost,  to  recycle  our  wastes,  to 
make  our  teeming  clUee  hablUble.  At  thU 
point,  we  have  not  even  caught  up  with 
existing  technology  in  such  areas  as  sewage 
treatment,  and  If  we  were  to  turn  the  crw- 
tlve  genius  that  carried  us  to  the  moon  on 
^e  problems  of  the  environment,  the  rever- 
berations would  be  likely  to  be  felt  around 
the  world. 

„/tll  *i!l  "*™*  **™*-  bo^'er.   sclejice   has 
often  been   too   quick   to   apply   knowledM 
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Our  garbage  Inclnarators  destroy  waste 
but  they  Intensify  air  pollution. 

Our  smog  control  devices  reduce  waste 
fuel  emission,  but  worsen  the  polluUon 
caused  by  nitrogen  oxides. 

Our  nitrogen  fertUiaars  Increase  the  food 
supply  by  adding  nutrients  to  the  soil  but 
the  drainage  waters  add  nitrate  pollutants 
to  our  streams  and  lakes. 

And  consider  this  grisly  example,  which 
actually  happened  recently  in  Malaysia- 

In  an  effort  to  kill  off  disease-bearing  mos- 
qultoes  in  Malaysia,  American  technologists 
sprayed  woods  and  swampUnds  with  DDT 
As  a  result,  cockroaches  which  ate  poisoned 
mosquitoes  were  so  slowed  In  their  reactions 

^n^K,  ^^  f?"^"  ^  **^'*  "y  •  '»rtety  of  tree- 
cllmblng    lizard    which,    sickened    in    turn 

or".ll^*.'!i*"'  ^^  '^^-  "'''<=*>  promptly  died' 
oT  insecticide  poisoning.  With  the  death  of 
the  cats,  the  rat  population  Increased-  as 
rats  multiplied,  so  did  fieas.  Hence,  the  rapid 
spread  of  bubonic  plague  in  MalaysU 

.  ^"'v**^  ^'  ""^^  *^'-  "^^  tr«j-cllmblng  liz- 
ards, having  died,  could  no  longer  eat  an 
insect  which  fed  upon  the  straw  thatching 
of  the  natives-  huts  So.  as  MaUyslans  died  of 

KLir  ''^"'  "^''"^  "-«• '-  *^- 

It  appears  self-evident  that  the  power  of 
our  technological  forces  may  be  fat^To  our 

the^'^"**'.!!!^*"  ''  ^«  "^  «>«'  "band^ 
the  reckless  procedure  of  poUuOng  first  and 

^1**"k«  ^'^  correcuS^  mlstlkeTlat^ 
r,„K^  .^^  *^  obligaUon  to  educate  the 

P  ,iL°  °'*  **"•  predictable  effects  of  new  tech 
nologiee  before  they  intrude  upon  the  eS- 
vlponment:  it  is  not  enough  to  offer  tie  wu- 
f^„^°'   hindsight.    An   educated    citLt^ 

on  Whether  or  not  the  benefits  of  a  parUcu- 

tl^nthat  ^r*^  '^"•*  P~^**«  ^^  informa- 
tion that  WUl  permit  these  value  Judgments 

^»,>,  f  ""'"  ""^^^  ''h*^  Jefferson  caned 
wholesome  discretion  "  Luuea 

JL,^'^^^'^  "^'  ^  *^°  "t  thl*  point  to  a 
topic  that  goes  beyond  poliUcs  and  technoN 

Cf^;,^f  "'*,''  '^'"^'^  educauon.  th^gh    t 

?^1  r^K^**  •"""'^  "'*»  »'•'«  «nore  from 
San^r^«*?^v'^/  sociology  of  AmerlS 
than  from  a  lack  of  InformaUon  and  knowl- 
e<l«e.  Pour  of  these  atutudes  that  aooear 
particularly  crucial  to  the  effort  to  p^vl 

ST/ld^'uL?'  *^"°'''  °"'  oonceptTof  tSTin! 
tUvtduallsm.  sovereignty  and  growth 

Dou^n/^'  "^'"■"y  ^^^  *  national  out- 
^^^in^""^^^  Z*'  "^*  environment 
C^S^.  ^^^^  °"y-  ^'^  Sevareld,  the 

CBS  News  commentator,  observed 

■Ear^   Day  will   have   to   be  extended  to 

^s^J^;  °*^^  *°<*  Generation,  if  the 
^l^nlag  of  water,  air  and  soil  is  to  ^  hiUt! 
ed  or  even  appreciably  slowed  down  TT,e 
Llt\o\^'  **'^'  dimension.  This  ex^clsfls 
not  to  be  confused  with  community  paint- 

flmni- ?"""";  '"*'"■  <=«»ncldent  wltrSie 
nrst  nloe  days  of  spring." 

muiafJ" r"""'?''''*"  problems  have  accu- 
mulated almost  Imperceptibly  over  years  dec- 

S^l^uhln'^  '="''^»««-  To  paraphrawMr^shtSl 
McLuhan  s    metaphor— the    temperature    of 

"^'J^r^^r'T  ^°  '*«"^«  oSry"on7de°f 
i^t!L,  ^  half-hour,  and  we  have  only  be- 
la^ly  reaUzed  that  we  should  scream^ 

But   now   we   are  screaming,   about   orob- 
lems  that  simply  are  not  su«:fptibTe  to  Te?- 

if  i.  «fV"«'".  '"''•  "'^  ^"^  ^^  J»  that. 
If  we  are  to  find  any  soluUons  at  all   we  wui 

^^e.'"*""^'^  '^""^  °^^  attltudi  to. 

niiri'.„*,^''^°^*'  ^""^^  *^»*  Americans  are 
S^.S^ler.^"'''*-    ™*    characterlsUc 

s^iirto^r»L,H.°"'"  ""^  ^"^  *  '«>«"« 

t.  Jli        .   world's  moat  technologically  ad- 

c^^  f^'^  '"  '*~  "'"'^  **°  cemurl  J.  We 
craved  Instantaneous  response,  and  ordlnar- 
Uy  we  got  It^though  frequently  without^, 
ognlzlng  the  deleterlouTeffects  oTo^  hil2^. 


If  we  do  not  slgnlflcantly  lengthen  our 
national  attention  span,  if  we  dS  no?  un 
learn  our  old  habiu,  I  am  afraid  that  the 
environmental  crusade  wUl  go  the  way  of  k 
many  other  well-intentioned,  but  ephemem 
causes  We  have  committed  what  one  co?^ 
servauonlst  has  called  "grand  larceny  agairSt 
the  future'  and  It  will  take  many  yea^. 
'^,^,^^^^e  ^yona  our  lifetimes,  to  fepay  i^" 
full  our  debt  to  nature.  ^ 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  broad  support  that 
the  movement  to  repair  our  environment  has 

l^tJ^,    \'  ""^  *="'  '^'•°"  generations  an" 
Ideological    boundaries,    and    has    involv^ 
nearly  every  segment  of  American  society 
..  ul    ''•j'^^^ot  yet  assess  how  much  of  this 
"P-servlce  to  a  currently  fashionable  issue 
and  how  much  represents  an  enduring  com- 
mitment. When  the  rhetoric  subsidies  wh?n 
we  are  required  to  sacrifice  some  cr'eatui^ 
comforu  to  translate  our  words  Into  d,^ 
then  the  national  tost  will  be  under  waT^' 
.„3?'  concept  of  individualism,  of  Independ- 
ence, of  making  one's  own  way,   is  dm.[v 
ingrained   m   the  American  chZ-acter  1t^^ 
self-made  man"  may  exist  only  in  our  im- 
aginations,    but    It    is    nevertheless    a   high 
compliment  to  be  so  regarded.  The  Amert- 
can  who  rises  through  well  placed  relatives 
timely    inheritances    and    other    fortu  to^ 

7fTr  i^tT.'^  "'"'''"'''^  '^^^  "  -^" 

Yet    the    fundamental    lesson    that    the 
ecologlsts  would  have  us  learn  dlrecUy  con- 

?^t\V^^  'M'*"**  °^  individualism.  It  holds 
n^t  the  world  is  a  community:  people  can- 
not  seal  themselves  up  as  Individuals  or  na- 
tlons  or  species-like  it  or  not,  they  depend 
tm^B  °^^"  *°''  °°  °'^"  "e»t"res  and 
Obviously  If  you  drive  a  400-hor8epower 
automotive  relic,  you  affect  my  lungs.  If  yo^ 

^^^^'^J  K^f^P".  untreated  eflluelt  Into^ 
lake,  you  help  destroy  my  opportunity  for 
recreation.  Your  discarded  beer  cans  llttor 
my  parks.  "K«r 

The  precious  American  concept  of  sover- 
eignty is  closely  related  to  the  idea  of  in- 
dlviduallsm.  States,  municipalities  and  na- 
tions set  actual  JurUdlctlonal  boundaries- 
those  Imposed  by  Individuals  are  largely  sym- 
bolic. But  the  effect  Is  the  same-to  cre«e 
isolated  Skirmishes  In  the  drive  agalns?  po  ! 
mtlon  When  a  full-scale  battle  U  required, 
.t^i  J  ±  ■  ^"^  "*™P'e-  's  no  respecter  of 
state  borders  Similarly,  it  does  one  city  l.ttle 
good  to  pass  a  strict  water-pollution  statute 
f  another  city  upstream  runs  its  sewers  into 
the  river.  And  one  nation's  laws  for  the  con- 
versation of  certain  types  of  ocean  fish  are 

statutes.  It  is  apparent  to  me  that  any  ra- 
tional approach  to  a  worldwide  aflUctlon 
such  as  poUutlon  requires  that  local  and 
national  rivalries  be  put  aside. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  basic  to  any  dis- 
cussion Of  the  environment.  U  the  concept 
of  economic  growth.  For  Americans,  growth 
has  been  almost  an  obsession— more  produc- 
tion more  consumption,  an  ever-rising  Gross 
National  Product.  To  question  the  sacred  as- 
sumption that  economic  growth  should  al- 
ways be  eagerly  sought  Is,  as  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  has  noted,  "to  question  the  Ameri- 
can dream  Itself.  " 

Yet  the  dream  must  be  questioned— and 
questioned  seriously.  If  economic  growth  Is 
to  be  synonymous  with  rancid  water,  barren 
soil,  ear-shattering  noise,  noxious  air,  moun- 
tains of  sewage  and  unceasing  urban  decay 
then  it  Is  considerably  less  than  an  unmixed 
"'^^ng.  In  the  long-run.  It  will  be  a  curse. 
I  believe  that  orderly  economic  growth  and 
the  movement  to  rescue  our  environment  are 
compatible.  But  we  will  have  to  modify  some 
of  our  traditions  of  free  choice  and  free  enter- 
prise through  stringent  laws  that  ore  publicly 
supported   and  vigorously  enforced. 

I  have  described  what  I  see  as  some  of  the 
obstacles   to  the   true  dawning  of  the  Age 
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of  Conservation.  I  know  I  have  not  exhausted 
the  subject,  and  I  hope  I  have  not  exhaxisted 
your  patience.  Let  me  conclude  tonight  by 
suggesting  that  we  face  one  other  barrier — 
our  conception  of  the  extont  of  the  environ- 
mental crisis. 

The  ecological  doomsayers  have  stated  on 
hundreds — perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands — 
of  occasions  that  man's  very  survival  U  at 
stake.  Repetition  has  minimized  the  impact, 
and,  in  any  event,  I  do  not  believe  the  case 
Is  persuasive. 

Ren6  Dubos.  head  of  the  Department  of 
Eiivlronmental  Medicine  at  Rockefeller  Uni- 
versity, has  argued  that  "Man  will  survive  as 
a  species  for  one  reason :  He  can  adapt  to  al- 
most anything."  Professor  Dubos  adds: 

"I  am  sure  we  can  adapt  to  the  dirt,  pol- 
lution and  noise  of  a  New  York  or  Tokyo. 
But  that  Is  the  real  tragedy — we  can  adapt 
to  It.  It  Is  not  man  the  ecological  crisis 
threatons  to  destroy  but  the  quality  of  hu- 
man life,  the  attributes  that  make  human 
life  different  from  tuilmal  life. 

"Wild  animals  can  survive  and  even  multi- 
ply In  city  zoos,  but  at  the  cost  of  losing  the 
physical  and  behavioral  splendor  they  possess 
In  their  natural  habitat.  Similarly,  human 
beings  can  almost  certainly  survive  and 
multiply  In  the  polluted  cage  of  tochnologi- 
cal  civilization,  but  we  may  sacrifice  much 
of  our  humannese  in  adapting  to  such 
conditions." 

I,  for  one.  find  the  prospect  of  man's  muta- 
tion Into  an  esthetlcally  deprived  form  of 
life  feeding  on  his  own  poisons  to  be  more 
frightening  than  his  extinction.  As  James 
Baldwin  has  said.  "It  means  something  .  .  . 
to  live  where  one  sees  space  and  sky  or  to 
live  where  one  sees  nothing  but  rubble  .  .  . 
We  take  our  shape  .  .  .  within  and  Eigalnst 
that  cage  of  reality  bequeathed  us  at  our 
birth." 

The  quality  of  life  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  quality  of  the  Earth.  No  amount  of 
food,  no  dwelling,  no  material  comfort  will 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  beauty  and  the 
loss  of  humanity  that  the  degradation  of 
our  environment  Involves.  Thoreau  stated 
the  proposition  succinctly:  "What  Is  the  use 
of  a  house  If  you  haven't  got  a  tolerable 
planet  to  put  It  on?" 


HUMAN   RIGHTS   AND   CUSTOMARY 
LAW 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  prog- 
ress in  charity  is  the  only  real  and  pro- 
found progress  sunong  men.  In  the  United 
Nations  this  has  taken  the  form  of  an 
incresising  emphasis  on  human  rights. 

The  protection  of  human  rights  is  one 
of  the  aims  of  the  organization.  The 
people  of  the  United  Nations  pledged 
that  they  were  "determined  to  reaffirm 
faith  in  fundamental  human  rights,  in 
the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  human 
person,  in  the  equal  rights  of  men  and 
women." 

Many  articles  in  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  develop  this  faith  even 
further.  Among  the  earliest  preoccupa- 
tions of  the  delegates  to  the  General 
Assembly  was  in  protecting  and  further- 
ing human  rights.  The  Universal  Decla- 
ration of  Human  Rights,  adopted  unani- 
mously by  the  General  Assembly  in  Paris 
in  1948  was  the  most  powerful  expression 
of  these  rights. 

The  preamble  of  the  declaration  states 
that — 

Recognition  of  the  Inherent  dignity  and  of 
the  equal  and  Inalienable  rights  of  all  the 
members  of  the  human  family  is  the  foun- 
dation of  freedom.  Justice  and  peace  In  the 
world. 


It  warns  us  that — 

Disregard  and  contempt  for  human  rights 
have  resulted  In  barbarous  acts  which  have 
outraged  the  conscience  of  mankind. 

It  States  that — 

The  advent  of  a  world  in  which  himuin 
beings  shall  enjoy  freedom  of  speech  and 
belief  and  freedom  from  fear  and  want  has 
been  proclaimed  as  the  highest  aspiration  of 
the  common  people. 

This  language  is  solemn  and  impres- 
sive. Yet  international  jurists  of  great 
repute  write  that  this  declaration  is  not 
binding  on  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations.  Many  of  these  same  people  also 
oppose  the  Genocide  Convention.  They 
would  have  us  believe  what  Roy  Wilkins 
feared,  that — 

Chartor  provisions  dealing  with  human 
rights  .  .  .  are  a  cruel  fraud. 

They  claim  that  the  declaration  and 
its  subsequent  covenants  were  only 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  a£  res- 
olutions. They  claim  that  such  resolu- 
tions as  a  general  rule  have  no  binding 
character.  They  are  of  a  political  and 
moral  nature  and  not  of  a  legal  nature. 
The  General  Assembly,  it  is  claimed,  has 
not  been  granted  powers  of  legislation. 
It  is  not — or  not  yet,  anyhow — the  par- 
liament of  man.  Therefore,  it  is  claimed 
that  the  i:>eclaration  of  Human  Rights  is 
only  the  expression  of  the  aspirations  of 
the  delegates  at  any  given  time. 

Certainly  we  know  that  at  times  the 
declaration  has  been  ignored  by  mem- 
ber nations.  But  it  is  not  a  dead  letter. 
I  believe  that  if  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion were  ratified,  it  also  would  be  far 
from  a  dead  letter.  The  declaration  has 
found  expression  in  national  constitu- 
tions. It  has  inspired  legislation  in  various 
countries.  It  has  been  quoted  in  judicial 
decisions  and  incorporated  in  resolutions 
of  the  General  Assembly. 

When  the  General  Assembly  again 
and  again  find  again  proceeds  on  the  as- 
sumption and  belief  that  it  is  illegal  to 
violate  human  rights  it  may  be  stated 
that  a  rule  of  customary  international 
law  is  created.  Or  perhaps  it  is  better  to 
say  that  such  repetition  may  be  an  ele- 
ment in  forming  international  custom,  as 
evidence  of  a  general  practice  accepted  by 
law.  One  can  certainly  say  that  such 
concern  and  belief  can  lead  to  its  formu- 
lation in  international  law. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  this  in- 
ternational building  of  law  for  rule  with 
justice,  the  Genocide  Convention  gen- 
erates an  accruing  strength  of  deterrence 
that,  with  definable  consequences,  may 
well  secure  the  prevention  of  this  terrible 
crime. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  the  concern 
of  the  United  States  that  was  instru- 
mental in  the  drawing  of  the  Genocide 
Convention.  Yet  today,  we  still  have 
failed  to  redress  our  failure  of  20  years 
ago  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention. 
Our  moral  posture  in  the  world  can  be 
greatly  strengthened  if  we  give  our  advice 
and  consent  to  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion. Such  action  will  increase  the  politi- 
co-moral force  and  power  we  could  avail 
ourselves  of  in  the  use  of  tntemational 
law  as  an  instrument  of  promoting  world 
peace,  justice,  and  the  rule  of  law. 

Favorable  action  on  the  Genocide  Con- 


vention is  essential.  I  also  urge  this 
body  to  act  favorably  on  the  other  Hu- 
man Rights  Conventions  of  the  United 
Nations — it  is  high  time  that  we  do  so. 


AMA  MEDICAL  DELIVERY  SYSTEM 
PROPOSAL 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
consider  legislation  concerning  health 
care  delivery  systems,  I  think  it  is  well 
for  us  to  be  aware  of  the  present  situa- 
tion, with  Its  problems  and  diflQculties. 

The  American  Medical  Association's 
Board  of  Trustees  recently  issued  a  re- 
port concerning  a  national  health  pro- 
gram. This  report  deals  with  efifectlve 
use  of  practicing  physicians,  augmenta- 
tion of  physician  numbers,  Increased 
productivity,  and  conservation  of  public 
expenditures,  and  makes  some  Interest- 
ing suggestions  on  how  we  can  repair 
and  improve  our  present  medical  deliv- 
ery system. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  report  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Problems  or  PoLmcAL  Medicine  Report  or 
Trustees  AMA 

A  summary  of  priorities  for  maximum  util- 
ization of  physician  time  In  meeting  the 
country's  health  service  needs  was  adopted 
by  the  American  Medical  Association's  House 
of  Delegates  during  the  Clinical  Convention 
In  Bo«!ton  on  December  4. 

Known  officially  as  "Report  XJ  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,"  the  document  Is  essentially  the 
comments  of  AMA  House  Speaker  Russell 
Roth,  M.D.  Dr.  Roth's  comments  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  after  the  Board  of  Trust- 
ees discussed  a  national  health  program 
with  Roger  Egeberg,  M.D.,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Health. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Florida 
Medical  Association  was  particularly  im- 
pressed by  the  report  and  recommended  to 
the  editors  of  the  Journal  that  It  be  re- 
printed In  this  Issue.  This  very  well  expresses 
the  views  of  Florida's  delegates  to  the  A.M.A. 

The  report  Is  as  follows : 

Thesis:  The  principal  resoiu-ce  for  meet- 
ing the  medical  service  needs  of  the  nation 
is  the  existing  supply  of  practicing  physi- 
cians: 

1st  priority  Is  for  using  effectively  those 
practicing  physicians  we  /now  have. 

2nd  priority  Is  to  do  those  things  which 
may  be  done  to  Increase  the  productivity  of 
physicians. 

3rd  priority  is  to  augment  the  number  of 
physicians. 

4th  priority  Is  to  use  the  physician  effec- 
tively In  his  role  as  a  conservator  of  expendi- 
tures by  and  In  behalf  of  his  patients. 

Considerations  In  respect  to  the  let  priority 
( effective  use ) : 

There  has  been  a  substantial  "flight  from 
practice,"  and  especially  from  general  prac- 
tice, which  has  Intensified  our  problems 
In  the  delivery  of  medical  service.  The  fac- 
tors which  have  caused  this  exodus  from 
direct  patient  care  should  be  recognized  and, 
to  the  extent  possible,  eliminated.  There 
has  also  been  the  disturbing  fact  that  al- 
though new  physicians  are  being  trained  at 
a  rato  well  exceeding  the  rato  of  general  pop- 
ulation growth,  these  young  doctors  are  not 
being  motivated  to  enter  Into  direct  pmtlent 
care  in  the  areas  of  greatest  need.  If  we 
wish  to  hold  on  to  our  current  supplies  of 
active  practitioners  and  to  increase  them  In 
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a  rational  fashion  there  are  certain  thlnga 
that  we  should  do,  and  a  number  of  thing* 
which  we  assuredly  should  not  do: 

1.  In  the  existing  climate  of  the  Unned 
States  efforts  to  regiment,  conscript,  or  apply 
economic  sanctions  to  the  medical  profession 
are  destined  to  make  matters  worse  rather 
than  better.  They  have  the  effect  of  driving 
even  more  physicians  from  active  practice 
Into  research,  teaching,  administrative  medi- 
cine, more  narrow  specialization  or  prema- 
ture retirement. 

3.  Promise*  on  the  part  of  government 
that  practicing  physicians  will  deliver  even 
more  health  service  to  beneficiaries  than  they 
are  now  able  to  produce  under  stress  condi- 
tions force  still  more  physicians  to  seek  ref- 
uge from  the  presaiires. 

3.  The  prsotldng  physician  Is  confronted 
with  increasing  costs  of  living  and  of  doing 
business.  In  a  generally  uncontrolled  econ- 
omy measures  which  would  freeae  the  Income 
levels  of  physicians,  eliminating  their  ability 
to  adjust  to  the  economic  environment  are 
discriminatory  and  lead  to  still  fxirther  de- 
partures from  active  practice. 

4.  The  Individual  physician  has  limited 
opportunity  or  capacity  to  respond  to  overall 
societal  demands.  These  response*  are  best 
made  by  physicians  collectively,  acting  in 
concert  through  their  professional  associa- 
tions. It  Is  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  nation 
that  professional  organizations  be  aided  and 
abetted  in  their  cooperative  efTorts  To  deni- 
grate them  and  to  give  them  adverse  tax 
treatment  reduces  their  capacities  and  their 
resources  for  constructive  input. 

6.  It  has  been  proposed  In  several  legis- 
lative bills  that  bonus  dollars  will  motivate 
physicians  to  establish  practices  In  rural  and 
urban  shortage  areas.  The  fact  Is  that  large 
numbers  of  physicians  who  have  been  pro- 
viding service  In  those  areas  leave  lucrative 
practices  for  leas  rewarding  circumstances  In 
which  the  offsets  are  such  things  as  personal 
and  family  security.  Improved  educational 
facilities,  or  a  lessened  pressure  of  patient 
demand. 

6.  Prepaid  comprehensive  group  practice 
has  been  "discovered"  as  a  potential  answer 
to  most  of  the  delivery  problems.  Rechrls- 
tened  "Health  Maintenance  Organizations." 
these  arrangements  for  practice  are  offered 
as  a  panacea  without  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  such  groups  have  been  encountering 
serious  problems  of  their  own,  that  many 
patients  do  not  wish  to  enroll  in  such  plans, 
and  that  many  physicians  have  no  Interest 
In  practicing  in  them.  The  many  variations 
of  this  approach  deserve  support  as  competi- 
tive mechanisms  with  a  chance  to  prove  such 
superlorltlee  as  they  may  develop  in  respect 
to  quality,  efficiency  and  economy,  but  no 
attempt  to  force  aU  physicians  Into  a  rigid 
pattern  of  salaried  group  practice  could  be 
the  most  destructive  move  made  by  govern- 
ment. 

7.  Plans  which  would  base  the  entire  de- 
livery system  of  medical  service  upon  "pri- 
mary physicians"  with  responsibility  for 
channelling  patients  and  regulaUng  pay- 
ments  to  oonsultante,  specialists  and  the  like 
betray  a  lack  of  understanding  aa  to  how 
medicine  Is  practiced. 

8.  The  wiUingnees  of  physicians  to  partici- 
pate In  and  to  be  subject  to  peer  review  in 
respect  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  their 
services  and  the  changee  made  therefor  are 
encouraging.  This  should  be  supported,  not 
discounted.  The  prospect  of  evaluation  by 
non-medical  reviewers,  or  medical  reviewers 
hired  by  non-medical  agencies  is  a  strong 
deterrent  to  cooperation. 

In  sximmary.  to  keep  physicians  In  active 
practice,  rather  than  to  disperse  th«m  gov- 
emment  should  abandon  emphasis  on  pre- 
paid comp>rehen»lve  group  practice  although 
It  may  stUl  support  It.  It  should  uphold  the 
principle  that  a  physician  should  be  ex- 
pected to  charge  hU  usual  fees  to  all  patients 
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and  should  depend  on  a  strengthened  system 
of  peer  review  to  guaxantee  that  such  usual 
fees  will  conform  with  customary  fees  and 
be  kept  within  the  ranges  of  what  can  be 
defined  as  "reasonable."  Mathematical  for- 
mulae for  freezes  and  arbitrary  percentiles 
should  be  abandoned.  It  should  probably  be 
accepted  that  highly  trained  physicians  can- 
not be  attracted  into  practice  In  rural  areas 
or  In  many  slum  areas,  and  alternative 
mechanisms  for  the  provision  of  adequate 
medical  service  should  be  developed. 

Considerations  In  respect  to  the  2nd  pri- 
ority (Increased  productivity)  : 

1.  There  Is.  in  general.  lltUe  opportunity 
to  Inoreaae  the  productivity  of  the  average 
practicing  physician  by  simple  extensions  of 
his  working  hours.  Actually  current  en- 
thusiasm for  group  practice  formulae  seem 
to  l)e  retrogressive  Inasmuch  as  It  Is  repre- 
sented to  the  physician  who  la  currently 
working  60-70  hours  per  week  that  under 
group  practice  arrangemenu  he  may  reduce 
this  to  50  or  leas  hours  per  week.  Scattered 
figures  may  be  cited  to  support  the  Idea 
that  100  physldana  In  solo  practice  actually 
provide  service  to  more  patlenu  per  week 
than  do  100  phyalcans  In  group  practice  of 
any  type. 

a.  The  multiple  experimental  programs  of 
Medex.  Duke  University,  the  American  Uro- 
loglcal  Association,  and  scores  of  others  to 
develop  support  to  the  practicing  physician 
deserve  subsidy  and  assistance.  At  the  same 
time  serious  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
medical  practice  acta  of  the  several  states, 
to  factors  of  professional  liability.  Insurance 
coverage,  and  the  like. 

3.  Restrictive  provisions  In  such  programs 
as  Medicare  and  Medicaid  which  make  It 
economically  unfeasible  for  physicians  to 
delegate  to  others — especially  to  Interns,  rr*- 
Idents  and  office  assistants — the  provision  of 
appropriate  services  should  be  eliminated  or 
readjusted 

4.  Oovemment  has  taken  an  unproductive 
and  adverse  position  in  respect  to  thoee 
physicians  who  have  appeared  to  earn  "too 
much"  money  from  federal  and  state  pro- 
grams. Instead  of  the  antagonistic  approach 
of  questioning  the  financial  "take"  by  such 
persons,  focus  should  be  on  requesting  "peer 
review"  of  the  quality  of  care  offered  by  these 
mass  producers.  It  may  be  good 

6.  Many  physicians  are  dl^uaded  from  or 
become  disenchanted  with,  efforts  to  provide 
medical  service  for  federal  and  state  pro- 
gram beneficiaries  because  of  relatively  low 
compensation,  excessive  paper  work,  and  an 
exposure  to  adverse  publicity  because  of  pay- 
ments received.  This  should  be  corrected 
Physicians  willing  to  devote  themselves  to 
this  type  of  work  in  volume  should  be 
praised  rather  than  denigrated  for  their 
efforts. 

Consideration  in  respect  to  the  3rd  priority 
(augmentation  of  physician  numbera)  : 

1.  Support  to  the  educational  roles  of  med- 
ical schools  should  be  clearly  separated 
from  support  to  medical  research  so  that  the 
latter  Is  not  used  as  a  subterfuge  for  the 
buUding  of  a  medical  school  faculty,  or  the 
underwriting  of  medical  school  operations. 

2.  As  much  attention  shoiUd  be  devoted  to 
keeping  In  clinical  practice  of  medicine  thoee 
physicians  who  we  have  as  to  the  training 
of  more  physicians. 

3.  A  positive  program  of  public  relations 
dedicated  to  making  the  clinical  practice  of 
medicine  attractive  to  oncoming  generations 
of  young  Americans  would  be  more  produc- 
tive than  a  campaign  to  picture  physicians  as 
entrepreneura  requiring  regimentation  and 
control. 

4.  Serious  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
problem  of  professional  liability  Insurance 
and  the  Jeopardy  in  which  the  practicing 
physician  finds  himself  today.  It  Is  no  small 
matter  that  the  new  physician  finds  that 
he  must  pay  from  two  to  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars per  year  In  malpracUce  Insurance  pra- 


mlums  before  he  feels  safe  to  treat  his  first 
patient.  It  Is  equally  Important  to  recognize 
that  many  active  practitioners  are  being 
forced  from  practice  by  the  Inability  to  pui^ 
chase,  at  any  reasonable  figure,  adequate  lla- 
bllity  Insurance.  The  answer  does  not  He  in 
finding  new  "carriers"  for  the  Insurance. 
It  lies  In  legal  reforms  governing  liability 
Considerations  In  respect  to  the  4th  prior- 
ity (conservator  of  public  expenditures) : 

1.  "Peer  Review"  is  the  governing  concept 
which  requires  support.  To  dilute  It  with  Up 
service  to  consumer  representation  is  not 
helpful.  The  medical  profession  needs  to  be 
supported  In  the  outstanding  progress  which 
It  has  made  In  the  past  decade  In  the  per- 
fection of  peer  review  techniques. 

2.  Indoctrination  in  peer  review  should  be 
looked  upon  as  a  proper  role  of  national, 
state  and  county  medical  societies  for  in- 
corporation into  medical  school  curricula  and 
hospital  Intern  and  residency  training  pro- 
grams. 

3.  Techniques  of  education  for  the  practic- 
ing physician  in  the  relationship  between 
boq>ltallzation,  physician  orders  and  pre- 
scribing practices  and  the  expenditures  man- 
dated for  patients  or  thoee  who  pay  their 
bills  should  be  advanced. 

4.  Considerable  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  thought  that  when  a  physician  is  sal- 
aried, or  otherwise  divorced  from  the  fee-for- 
servlce  method  of  compensation,  he  Is  Insu- 
lated from  a  specific  Interest  In  how  his  serv- 
ices or  his  authorizations  for  service  have 
Impact  upon  the  economics  of  medical  care. 


SALE  OP  U.S.  AIRCRAFT  TO 
PORTUGAL 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  for  many 
years  now,  I  have  observed  with  more 
than  routine  Interest  events  in  southern 
Africa.  I  regret  to  say  that  self-determi- 
nation has  been  systematically  denied  by 
the  South  African  and  Portuguese  Gov- 
ernments to  the  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion In  that  part  of  the  world. 

Thus.  I  was  concerned  by  press  re- 
ports that  appeared  In  January  1971.  de- 
scribing the  sale  of  two  Boeing  707  air- 
craft directly  to  the  Portuguese  Oovem- 
ment. for  there  was  some  question 
whether  this  transaction  violated  the 
terms  of  the  1961  U.S.  embargo  on  the 
sale  of  arms  to  Portugal  for  use  In  Africa. 
At  that  time,  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  more  information,  and  I  re- 
ceived a  prompt  reply  from  his  Depart- 
ment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  the  original  Wash- 
ington Post  article  by  Marilyn  Berger 
which  prompted  my  inquiry,  my  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  answer  I  re- 
ceived from  the  State  Department,  and 
an  earlier  letter  I  received  from  State 
which  has  been  described  to  me  as  prob- 
ably the  most  complete  public  disclosure 
ever  made  of  U.S.  policy  toward  Portugal 
in  Africa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  6,  1971] 

PoartTOAL  To  Orr  Two  Boetno  707'b 
(By  Marilyn  Berger) 
In  what  Is  believed  to  be  the  flrat  trans- 
action of  Its  kind  since  the  Imposition  of  a 
partial  arms  embargo  to  Portugal,  the  United 
States  has  approved  the  sale  of  two  Boeing 
707s  to  the  Lisbon  government. 

Although  there  has  been  an  embargo 
against  the  shipment  of  arms  for  use  In  the 
Portuguese  overseas  territories,  State  Depart- 
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ment  officials  said  there  are  no  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  the  707  s. 

Because  the  planes  are  long  range  and 
would  therefore  be  of  little  use  in  a  coun- 
try the  size  of  Portugal,  informed  sources 
said  they  fully  expected  the  7078  would  see 
service  to  and  from  the  African  territories  of 
Angola,  Mozambique  and  Portuguese  Oulnea. 

The  only  limitation  attached  to  the  sale 
of  the  planes,  State  Department  sources  said, 
is  the  standard  one  that  they  cannot  be  re- 
sold to  third  countries  without  U.S.  approval. 

Dally  listings  of  export  licenses  published 
by  the  Department  of  Conunerce  show  that 
the  transaction  was  approved  last  July. 
Boeing  officials  confirmed  that  the  transac- 
tion was  completed  In  Portugal  with  the 
director  of  clvU  aviation  whereas  past  sales 
have  been  to  the  Portuguese  commercial  alr- 
Une,  Transportes  Aereoe  Portugueses  (TAP). 

The  planes,  Boeing  officials  said,  are 
equipped  with  the  "standard  tourist  con- 
figuration" of  178  seats  each  and  have  an 
extra  "VIP  kit"  Including  a  "heads  of  state" 
cabin  and  first  class  seating. 

The  craft  will  be  ready  for  delivery  In  July 
and  August  of  this  year.  Boeing  officials  said. 
Planes  of  this  type,  they  said,  cost  approxi- 
mately 99,200.000. 

The  probable  use  of  the  long-range  707s 
for  transportation  to  African  territories  ap- 
pears to  run  the  fine  line  of  the  U£.  embargo. 
UB.  policy  has  been  to  encourage  self-deter- 
mination for  the  territories  of  Portuguese 
Africa. 

According  to  a  letter  to  Sen.  Clifford  P. 
Case  (R-N.J.)  from  Colgate  S.  Prentice,  Act- 
ing Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Congres- 
sional Relations,  the  U.S.  "will  encourage 
peaceful  progress  toward  that  goal." 

Prentice  said  that  because  the  U.S.  be- 
lieved "that  resort  to  force  and  violence  Is  In 
no  one's  Interest,  we  Imposed  an  embargo  in 
1961  against  the  shipment  of  arms  for  use  In 
the  Portuguese  territories.  We  have  main- 
tained this  embargo  and  will  continue  to 
do  so." 

The  VSS.  does  have  a  military  assistance 
program  of  about  $1  million  annually  con- 
nected with  Portugal's  participation  in 
NATO.  The  Prentice  letter  said  that  any  U.S. 
arms  being  used  In  Portuguese  Africa  were 
believed  to  have  been  acquired  before  the 
embargo. 

A  military  attache  at  the  Portuguese  Em- 
bassy yesterday  denied  any  knowledge  of  the 
direct  sale  of  707s  to  the  Portuguese  govern- 
ment. He  said  the  military  generally  char- 
tered TAP  or  other  commercial  craft  when 
needed  for  transportation  of  men  or  mate- 
rial. 

The  U.S.  has  approved  the  sale  of  nxunerous 
planes  to  TAP.  Prom  Boeing  alone,  sources 
at  the  company  said,  the  airline,  which  flies 
transatlantic  routes  as  well  as  Europe-Africa 
runs,  currently  has  seven  707s,  three  medium- 
range  727s  and  two  727C8  which  are  con- 
vertible from  cargo  to  passenger  craft. 

Many  of  the  purchases  have  been  financed 
by  Export-Import  Bank  loans. 

Portugal,  which  considers  its  African  ter- 
ritories as  part  of  metropolitan  Portugal, 
maintains  an  estimated  135,000  troops  In 
Angola,  Mozambique  and  Portuguese  Qxilnea. 
On  Dec.  8  the  UN  Security  Coxincll  "strongly 
condemned"  the  government  of  Portugal  In 
connection  with  the  Nov.  22  Invasion  of  the 
West  African  republic  of  Qxilnea,  complicity 
In  which  the  Lisbon  government  repeatedly 
denied. 


U.S.  Sknati, 
_       ^  January  e.  1971. 

Hon.  Wn-LtAM  P.  ROGKRS, 

Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State. 
Washington,  D.O. 

DxAt  Mk.  Secrxtast:  I  was  grateful  to  re- 
ceive your  Department's  letter  of  November 
18.  1970  which  was  described  to  me  at  the 


time  as  probably  the  most  complete  public 
disclosure  ever  made  of  U.S.  policy  toward 
Portugal  In  Africa.  Now,  Marilyn  Berger's 
January  6  Washington  Post  article  on  the 
alleged  sale  of  two  Boeing  707  aircraft  raises 
some  new  points. 

Specifically,  I  would  appreciate  It  If  you 
could  answer  the  following  questions: 

1.  Does  the  United  States  have  any  assur- 
ance from  the  Portuguese  Government  that 
these  707s  will  not  be  used  to  support  Por- 
tuguese military  activities  In  Africa? 

2.  If  not,  would  use  of  the  7078  on  a  mis- 
sion such  as  carrying  troops  or  ammunition 
between  Portugal  and  Mozambique  contra- 
vene the  terms  of  the  1961  U.S.  embargo  on 
the  sale  of  arms  to  Portugal  for  use  In  Africa? 

3.  Have  U.S.  aircraft  previously  sold  to  the 
Portuguese  commercial  airline  ever  been  used 
for  military  purposes  in  Africa? 

4.  Is  the  UjB.  Government  In  any  way  sub- 
sidizing the  sale  of  the  7078  through  the 
Export-Import  Bank  or  other  means? 

Sincerely, 

Clutoro  p.  Cass, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Januaby  21, 1971. 
Hon.  Clutord  P.  Cask, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Case:  The  Secretary  has 
asked  me  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
January  6  concerning  a  recent  sale  of  civil 
aircraft  to  Portugal.  I  am  glad  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  clarify  our  policy  respecting 
the  export  of  such  aircraft  to  Portugal,  and 
to  answer  your  several  questions. 

The  United  States  Is,  as  you  know,  the 
principal  world  supplier  of  civil  aircraft.  As 
Is  the  case  with  many  nations,  Portugal  re- 
lies primarily  on  U.S.  aircraft  for  Its  air  serv- 
ices, including  flights  between  Portugal  and 
Africa.  According  to  our  figures,  sales  to 
Portugal  of  civil  aircraft  since  1964  have 
totaled  over  $120  million,  and  represent  a 
major  export  to  that  country. 

Turning  to  your  speclflc  questions: 

1.  The  only  restriction  normally  placed  on 
the  sale  of  civil  aircraft  to  foreign  countries 
is  that  they  must  obtain  our  approval  before 
they  re-export  the  airplanes  to  third  coun- 
tries. This  policy  is  followed  with  respect  to 
Portugal.  The  United  States  has  not  asked 
Portugal  for  any  other  assurances  nor  sought 
to  place  restrictions  on  the  use  of  these  air- 
craft. 

2.  The  sale  about  which  you  inquired  was 
deemed  not  to  come  within  the  terms  of  the 
1961  embargo  on  the  export  of  arms  for  use 
by  any  of  the  parties  to  the  disputes  In 
Portuguese  Africa. 

3.  In  your  third  question  you  asked 
whether  U.S.  aircraft  previously  sold  to  the 
Portuguese  commercial  airline  have  ever  been 
used  for  military  purposes  In  Africa.  In  re- 
sponse to  this,  we  presume  that  U.S.  aircraft 
sold  to  the  airline  have  been  used  In  normal 
transport  operations  to  carry  all  types  of 
passengers  and  cargo,  both  civilian  and  mili- 
tary. 

4.  The  United  States  Government  did  not 
participate  In  the  financing  of  thla  particu- 
lar sale. 

If  I  may  be  of  any  further  assistance  to 
you  on  this  or  any  other  matter,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours, 

HARRISON  M.  STIiCMBS, 

Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congres- 
sional Relations. 

Department  or  State, 
Washington,  D.C,  November  13, 1970. 
Hon.  Clutord  P.  Case, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Case:  Thank  you  tor  your 
letter  of  November  4  and  the  opportunity  to 
comment  on  U.S.  policy  towards  Portugal 
and  Portuguese  Africa. 


The  United  States  Government's  attitude 
towards  this  question  was  set  forth  In  the 
Secretary  of  State's  March  26  policy  state- 
ment on  Africa.  He  said:  "As  for  the  Portu- 
guese territories,  we  shaU  continue  to  believe 
that  their  peoples  should  have  the  right  of 
self-determination.  We  will  encourage  peace- 
ful progress  toward  that  goal.  The  declared 
Portuguese  policy  of  racial  toleration  is  an 
Important  factor  in  this  equation.  We  think 
this  holds  genuine  hope  for  the  future. 
Believing  that  resort  to  force  and  violence 
Is  in  no  one's  interest,  we  Imposed  an  em- 
bargo In  1961  against  the  shipment  of  arms 
for  use  in  the  Portuguese  territories.  We  have 
maintained  this  embargo  and  will  continue 
to  do  so." 

It  is  true  that  we  do  maintain  a  modest 
Military  Assistance  Program  (MAP)  In 
Portugal,  designed  to  help  It  fulfill  its  NATO 
missions  primarily  In  antl-submarlne  war- 
fare and  air  defense.  Materiel  and  training 
lu  these  areas  are  generally  Inaptpllcable  to 
the  African  wars.  (Counterlnsurgency  train- 
ing courses  have  not  been  offered  to  the 
Portuguese  military  since  1964.)  Moreover, 
since  the  Imptosltlon  of  our  arms  embargo  In 
1961,  we  have  required  assurances  from  the 
Portuguese  Government  that  any  materiel 
supplied  to  Portugal  from  public  or  private 
U.S.  sources  wUl  be  restricted  to  the  NATO 
area,  which  does  not  include  the  African 
territories.  To  the  best  of  our  knowledge, 
these  assurances  have  always  been  kept. 

We,  therefore,  believe  that  any  U.S.- 
manufactured  arms  acquired  In  the  U.S.  and 
used  by  the  Portuguese  In  Africa  were 
acquired  prior  to  the  1961  embargo.  I  might 
point  out  that  such  Items,  being  often  of 
World  War  II  or  Korean  War  vintage,  are 
also  available  commercially  in  many  parts  of 
the  world  outside  U.S.  Governmental  control. 
With  regard  specifically  to  B-26  aircraft, 
Portugal  did  obtain  seven  B-26's  through  a 
Swiss  firm  in  1966.  The  aircraft  came  from 
private  U£.  sources.  Those  directly  Involved 
In  delivering  the  planes  to  Portugal  Included 
three  Americans,  a  Briton  and  a  Frenchman. 
All  were  indicted  by  a  U.S.  Federal  Grand 
Jury  for  Illegal  export  of  the  aircraft. 
Charges  were  dropped  against  two  of  the 
Americans;  the  two  non-Americans  were 
brought  to  trla'  but  acquitted;  and  the  fifth 
suspect  evaded  arrest  and  remains  at  large 
(presumably  abroad).  The  case  attracted 
widespread  public  notice  at  the  time,  and 
Included  unfounded  allegations  that  the 
transaction  had  been  a  CIA-sponsored  ven- 
ture. 

Repeated  high-level  efforts  by  U.S.  offi- 
cials to  obtain  the  return  of  the  aircraft  from 
Portugal  met  with  no  success.  The  Por- 
tuguese have  maintained  throughout  that 
they  bought  the  aircraft  In  good  faith  and 
under  valid  contract  from  a  Svirlss  firm  and 
carmot  be  held  responsible  for  the  Illegal  acta 
of  those  with  whom  the  Swiss  flrm  In  turn 
may  have  had  dealings.  At  our  insistence, 
however,  the  aircraft  have  not  been  moved 
from  the  metropole,  and  have  not,  therefore, 
been  of  any  use  to  Portugal  in  Africa. 

Concerning  Mr.  Tobey's  policy  recommen- 
dations, I  might  make  a  few  observations. 
First,  our  MAP  program  In  Portugal  has 
averaged  about  $1  mlUlon  annually  in  re- 
cent years — an  amount  which  represents  leas 
than  one-fovirth  of  one  per  cent  of  Portu- 
guese military  spending.  Any  resources  freed 
for  Portugal  by  our  MAP  are  thus  of  rela- 
tively negligible  value.  In  the  absence  of 
our  MAP,  Portugal  would  doubtless  continue 
its  military  effort  In  Africa,  an  effort  which 
the  Portuguese  view  as  essentia:  to  their  vital 
national  Interests.  Without  our  MAP.  Por- 
tugal's NATO  proflclency  would  likely  suffer 
while  there  would  be  virtually  no  effect  on  ita 
capabuity  in  Africa. 

In  the  United  Nations,  we  have  supported 
resolutions  which  we  believed  offered  a  con- 
structive approach  to  the  question  of  Por- 
tuguese Africa.  An  example  of  this  was  over 
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vote  for  a  24tb  General  Assembly  resolution 
welcoming  tbe  Manifesto  on  Southern 
Africa;  a  copy  of  the  statement  of  the  VA. 
representative  is  enclosed  for  your  informa- 
tion. We  have  been  unable  to  support  cer- 
tain resolutions  in  the  Oeneral  Assembly  or 
the  Security  Council  which,  In  our  view. 
have  contained  objectionable  provisions,  un- 
substantiated allegations,  and  unwarranted 
Implications. 

I  believe  that  the  foregoing  points  Illus- 
trate that  the  United  States  has  not  ac- 
quiesced In  Portuguese  colonialism  in  Africa, 
as  Mr.  Tobey  alleges.  We  have,  over  the  past 
decade,  repeatedly  made  known  to  the  Por- 
tuguese our  position  and  concern  In  this 
question.  The  Portuguese  have  always  been 
willing  to  discuss  the  matter  with  us,  but 
they  remain  convinced  that  their  polldee 
win  prove  to  be  right  In  the  long  run.  In 
order  to  continue  to  play  a  positive  role,  the 
U.S.  continues,  nonetheless,  to  seek  to  pre- 
serve a  constructive  relationship  with  the 
Portuguese,  both  In  the  metropole  and  In 
the  overseas  territories. 
Sincerely  yours, 

CoLGATx  S.  Pvamct. 
Acting  Astistant  Secretary 
for  Conffressional  Relations. 


AN  ALL-VOLUNTEER  ARMED  FORCE 


Mr  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the  de- 
bate over  the  desirability  of  an  all-volun- 
teer armed  force  versus  one  of  con- 
scripted men  and  volunteers  has  been 
shrouded  in  many  ambiguities.  An  arti- 
cle by  Mr.  Richard  J.  Levine,  recently 
published  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
clearly  states  most  of  the  Issues  involved 
in  this  matter,  and  I  would  commend  it 
to  all  Senators  for  their  study.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  28,  1971 ) 

Zxso  DaAiT  vntstm  DaArr  Rktobm 

(By  Richard  J.  Levine) 

Washinoton. — President  Nixon  popped 
into  the  White  House  blue  room  one  day  re- 
cently to  patrlclpate  In  a  brief  re-enllstment 
ceremony  for  five  young  servicemen.  The 
fancy  setting  and  the  Presidential  presence 
were  designed  to  dramatize  Mr.  Nixon's  ef- 
forts to  create  an  all-volunteer  military  force 
by  mid- 1973. 

As  Commander-tn-Cblef.  the  President 
Isn't  In  the  habit  of  playing  recruiting  ser- 
geant. Nowadays,  however,  he  has  good  rea- 
son to  be  personally  pushing  for  Army,  Navy. 
Air  Porce  and  Marine  volunteers:  The  mili- 
tary draft  law  expires  June  30  and  there's  no 
certainty  that  Congress  will  extend  it  while 
the  all-volunteer  force  is  abulldlng 

Much  of  the  Administration's  problem  In 
winning  extension  of  the  draft  is,  of  course, 
related  to  widespread  Congressional  unhap- 
plness  over  Vietnam.  But.  IroELlcally,  Mr. 
Nixon  himself  Is  also  part  of  the  problem. 

Either  by  design  or  oversight,  the  Presi- 
dent and  top  Administration  officials  seem 
more  Interested  In  defusing  the  draft  as  a 
political  Issue  than  in  overseeing  basic 
changes  In  the  law  underpinning  the  present 
military  manpower  system.  If  so,  this  Mmlted 
goal  wlU  stren^fthen  the  determln*tloa  of 
draft  opponents  in  and  out  of  Congress  to 
demand  sweeping  changes  of  their  own. 

It  seems  Increasingly  clear  tha#  this  Con- 
gress Is  headed  for  a  rough  and  raucous  fight 
over  how — or  whether — to  extend  the  Presi- 
dent's draft  power.  (A  savvy  Pentagon  In- 
sider calls  the  Issue  "this  year's  ABM.")  The 
debate  promises  to  range  far  beyond  the 
equity  and  practicality  of  the  draft  system 


Itself  to  broad,  fundamental  questions  of 
national  policy.  Two  go  to  the  core  of  the 
Issue: 

Does  the  present  system  contribute  to  U.S. 
Involvement  in  undeclared  wars  unwanted  by 
a  majority  of  citizens?  Must  the  draft  be 
abolished  or  radically  altered  If  Congress  Is 
to  regain  Influence  over  military  and  foreign 
policy  lost  to  the  Executive  Branch  since 
World  War  11? 

The  White  House  hasn't  yet  spelled  out  the 
legislation  It  will  request.  Yet  some  of  Its 
thinking  has  emerged  In  recent  months,  and 
with  It  the  outlines  of  the  coming  confron- 
tation between  the  Administration  and  draft 
opponents. 

In  mid-October,  In  spite  of  news  confer- 
ences, speeches  and  directives  to  the  military 
services,  the  Administration  established  as  a 
formal  goal  the  elimination  of  draft  calls 
(known  as  "zero  draft")  and  the  creation  of 
all-volunteer  forces  by  July  1,  1973. 

PLANNING  roa   AN  KMKSCBMCT 

Defense  Secretary  Melvtn  Laird  stressed, 
however,  that  the  Administration  "timetable 
assumes  that  the  Congress  will  recognize  the 
need  to  extend"  the  President's  draft  author- 
ity "for  at  least  two  years  beyond  the  expira- 
tion date  "  of  June  30 — thus  insuring  that 
national  security  Isn't  endangered.  Moreover. 
Mr  Laird  said  that  as  the  nation  moved  away 
from  reliance  on  the  draft,  some  unspeclfled 
form  of  "standby  draft  system"  would  have 
to  be  established  to  allow  a  quick  return  to 
conscription  in  an  emergency. 

Many  of  the  most  vocal  critics  of  the  draft 
oppose  the  Administration  position  as  out- 
lined to  date  The  National  Council  to  Repeal 
the  Draft,  a  broad-based  lobbying  organiza- 
tion formed  in  1969  for  the  single  purpose  of 
wiping  "the  Selective  Service  Act  off  the 
statute  books,"  fears  that  the  difference  be- 
tween merely  ending  draft  calls  and  ending 
the  President's  power  to  draft  lent  widely 
understood  The  council  worries  that  the 
"Administration  will  be  able  to  use  the  ploy 
of  zero  draft  callr  to  divert  people's  attention 
from  the  crucial  issue  of  the  power  to  con- 
script." 

Administration  men  working  on  all-volun- 
teer plans  seem  hurt  when  their  sincerity  Is 
questioned,  claiming  they're  moving  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  end  the  draft  without 
endangering  national  security.  But  they  re- 
fuse to  be  pinned  down  on  whether  President 
Nixon  would  be  willing  to  surrender  volun- 
tarily his  induction  authority  once  an  all- 
volunteer  force  wall  a  reality.  "I  thought  the 
main  thing  was  to  stop  drafting  people," 
snaps  a  White  House  aide. 

To  end  the  Presidential  conscription  au- 
thority, the  council  backs  the  plan  of  Sen. 
Mark  Hatfield.  The  liberal  Republican  from 
Oregon,  long  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  anti- 
draft  movement  In  Congrese,  favors  allowing 
the  President's  draft  power  to  lapse  on  June 
30  and  abolishing  the  Selective  Service  regls- 
tr&tion  machinery,  which  is  authorized  under 
a  separate  law.  by  Dec.  31.  At  the  same  time 
Mr.  Hatfield  will  push  for  passage  of  pay 
raises  and  othM*  incentives  costing  t3.4  bil- 
lion annually  to  attract  and  hold  volunteers 
in  the  military.  (The  Administration  is  ex- 
pected to  propose  about  $1.3  billion  in  pay 
boosts  and  Incentives.) 

One  of  the  major  arguments  made  by  draft 
opponents  like  Sen.  Hatfield  Is  that  ending 
the  F>rasldent's  conscription  authority  would 
reduce,  if  not  eliminate,  the  pro^>ects  of  a 
Chief  Executive's  untlateraUy  committing 
VS.  troops  abroad.  In  short,  it's  the  "no  more 
Vletnams"  argument. 

The  reasoning  ustially  goes  like  this:  Lack- 
ing draft  authority,  a  President  would  hesi- 
tate to  dispatch  troops  because  of  the  difB- 
culty  of  maintaining  an  all-volunteer  force 
during  an  undeclared,  unpopular  and  drawn- 
out  war.  Under  such  conditions,  no  monetary 
incentive  would  be  great  enough  to  keep  the 
ranks  filled.  If  the  President  did  unilateially 
send  troops  Into  action,  he  wduld  be  forced 
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to  turn  to  Oongrees  for  draft  authority  at 
some  point.  And  this  would  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  public  det>ate  and.  In  effect,  an  up. 
or-down  vote  in  Congress  on  further  partici- 
pation in  the  conflict. 

A    KXT    QUKSnON 

Viewed  in  this  light,  the  manner  in  which 
any  standby  draft  system  would  work  be- 
comes highly  important.  The  key  question: 
Who  should  have  the  authority  to  activate 
the  system  and  start  the  flow  of  draftees  into 
uniform,  the   President  or  Congress? 

The  White  House  may  well  decide  to  post- 
pone the  issue  by  simply  asking  for  an  ex- 
tension of  the  draft  and  not  requesting  a 
standby  system  at  this  point.  Tet  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  an  All-Volunteer 
Armed  Porce,  better  known  as  the  Oates 
Commisison,  tackled  the  problem  heed -on 
In  iU  report  last  year.  It  declared  that  a 
standby  draft  should  be  activated  only  by 
"resolution  of  Congress  at  the  request  of  tin 
President." 

In  a  frequently  overlooked  section,  the 
commission   explained : 

"The  necessity  for  legislative  action  will 
guarantee  pubUc  discussion  of  the  propriety 
of  whatever  action  is  under  consideration.  If 
discussion  yields  a  reasonable  consensus,  the 
nation's  resolve  will  be  clearly  demonstrated 
and  made  less  vulnerable  to  subsequent  ero- 
sion. If  a  consensus  sufficient  to  induce  Con- 
gress to  activate  the  draft  cannot  be  mus- 
tered, the  President  would  see  the  depth  of 
national  division  before,  rather  than  aft«, 
committing  U-S.  military  oowar 

"A  sUndby  system  which  authorizes  the 
President  to  Invoke  the  draft  at  his  discretion 
would  capture  the  worst  of  two  worlds.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  would  make  it  possible  for 
the  President  to  become  Involved  in  military 
action  with  a  minimum  of  public  debate  and 
popular  support.  On  the  other  hand,  once 
the  nation  was  involved,  especially  in  a  pro- 
longed limited  conflict,  the  inequities  of  the 
draft  would  provide  a  convenient  rallying 
point  for  opposition  to  the  policy  being  pur- 
sued." 

At  this  point  It  Is  Impossible  to  predict 
the  outcome  of  the  approaching  debate, 
though  the  odds  probably  are  against  those 
who  would  end  the  President's  draft  au- 
thority. 

UCPOSTANT    BTTPrOKT 

The  chairmen  of  the  two  Armed  Services 
Committees,  Sen.  John  Stennls  of  Mississippi 
and  Rep.  Edward  Hebert  of  Louisiana,  advo- 
cate extending  the  President's  draft  author- 
ity. And  many  experienced  observers  find  It 
difficult  to  envision  Congress  allowing  the 
draft  to  expire  while  the  all-volunteer  force  is 
an  unproven  concept  and  the  Vietnam  war 
continues.  Still,  some  Administration  officials 
fear  the  controversial  Issue  could  become  so 
enmeshed  In  political  Infighting  that  no  draft 
extension  would  be  passed  by  June  30. 

Clearly,  this  issue  produces  strange  allies, 
cutting  across  party  and  Ideological  lines  and 
making  predictions  unusually  hazardous.  Por 
example,  it  was  Sen.  Barry  Ooldwater,  the 
conservative  Arizona  Republican,  who  Joined 
forces  with  Sen.  Hatfield  to  lead  the  unsuc- 
cessful battle  last  summer  for  military  pay 
Increases  designed  to  pave  the  way  for  an  end 
to  the  draft. 

Por  a  conservative,  Mr.  Ooldwater  ex- 
plains, the  draft  "Is  a  moral  matter  ...  I  be- 
lieve that  the  most  precious  and  fundamental 
right  of  a  man  Is  his  right  to  live  his  own 
life.  When  force  is  used  to  tell  a  young  man 
how  he  shall  spend  several  years  of  his  life, 
then  I  consider  ttila  to  be  an  Invasion  of  his 
basic  personal  liberty." 

The  National  Council  to  Repeal  the  Draft 
took  heart  from  last  summer's  defeat,  noting 
that  in  addition  to  the  35  votes  for  the  Hat- 
fleld-Ooldwater  bill  there  were  five  non- 
voting Senators  who  favored  the  proposal. 
Now,  in  a  small,  shabby  suite  of  rooms  a  few 
blocks  from  the  Capitol,  the  council  Is  work- 
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Ing  to  biUld  a  majority  in  the  Senate  against 
extension  of  the  draft  law. 

Led  by  Stewart  Kemp,  an  articulate  23- 
year-old  Harvard  graduate  who  served  on  the 
Oates  Commission  staff,  the  lobbying  grroup 
is  distributing  an  array  of  anti-draft  litera- 
ture, helping  organize  letter-writing  cam- 
paigns and  urging  formation  of  local  draft- 
repeal  organizations.  The  council  sees  its  big- 
gest task  as  educating  legislators  and  cit- 
izens on  the  crucial  difference  between  end- 
ing draft  calls  and  abolishing  the  President's 
draft  power. 

If  these  lessons  can  be  driven  home  swiftly 
and  well,  draft  opponents  stand  at  least  a 
fighting  chance  of  wiping  out  Presidential 
draft  authority.  But  If  this  spring's  battles 
are  lost,  the  anti-draft  movement  could  be 
weakened  for  years  to  come.  As  the  Vietnam 
troop  withdrawals  continue  and  the  draft 
calls  dwindle,  the  cries  for  reform  will  surely 
fade. 

Which  is  what  the  Administration  has 
apparently  been  counting  on  all  along. 


JAYHAWKS    ROLL    ON 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  major  wire  services  released  their 
rankings  of  the  Nation's  top  collegiate 
basketball  teams.  Once  again  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas  was  No.  5  on  both  the  AP 
and  UPI  lists.  Riding  the  sixth  longest 
winning  streak  in  a  consistently  out- 
standing basketball  history,  the  Jay- 
hawks  received  their  rating  on  the  basis 
to  a  20  to  1  record  after  gaining  a  victory 
over  arch  rival  Missouri,  Saturday  night 
by  a  score  of  85  to  66. 

Last  night,  however,  Kansas  increased 
their  victory  string  to  15  straight  games 
by  a  stirring  come  from  behind  61  to  48 
win  over  Kansas  State  at  Manhattan. 
This  latest  win  gives  them  a  21  to  1  over- 
all record,  and  matches  the  fifth  longest 
winning  stretch  of  the  1952  team.  Thus, 
with  four  games  left  in  the  conference 
season.  Kansas  could  equal  the  school's 
second-longest  cage  record  before  post- 
season tournament  play  begins.  The  Jay- 
hawks'  alltime  victory  record  is  23  in  a 
row  established  by  the  great  1933  and 
1936  teams  which  then  Coach  Phog  Allen 
led  to  the  first  U.S.  Olympic  playoffs. 

Kansas  now  leads  the  Big  Eight  Con- 
ference with  a  10  to  0  record.  And  with 
KUs  five  starters.  Dave  Roblsh,  Pierre 
Russell,  Roger  Brown,  Bud  Stallworth. 
and  Aubrey  Nash,  having  outstanding  in- 
dividual seasons  under  Coach  Ted  Ow- 
ens, KU  fans  are  looking  forward  to  the 
remainder  of  the  schedule  with  great 
anticipation. 

And  they  will  be  looking  forward  to  the 
publication  of  next  week's  national  rat- 
ings with  equtkl  enthusiasm. 


HARASSMENT 


Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
morning  newspapers  referred  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Senate  Democratic  caucus 
yesterday  in  adopting  a  policy  resolution 
calling  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  U.S. 
forces  from  Indochina  by  the  end  of  the 
92d  Congress  as  "unprecedented." 

In  my  viewpoint,  it  is  indeed  unprec- 
edented and  almost  unbelievable  that 
a  group  representing  one  of  the  major 
political  parties  of  the  United  States 
would  move  in  this  frivolous  fashion  to 
deprive  a  President  of  his  historic  and 


constitutional    powers    to   conduct    the 
wars  in  which  this  country  is  engaged. 

I  believe  that  the  action  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic caucus  is  not  only  unsound  from 
a  military  standpoint  having  to  do  with 
the  Nation's  greatest  strategic  interests, 
but  it  is  also  illegal  from  a  constitutional 
standpoint  if  it  should  be  offered  as 
legislation. 

There  is  no  reason  at  all  for  beating 
around  the  bush.  What  this  resolution 
says,  in  effect,  is  that  the  time  has  come 
for  removing  the  powers  granted  to  the 
President  which  make  him  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States.  This  is  purely  a 
constitutional  question.  And  I  say  that 
if  the  Democrats,  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
want  to  change  the  sound  and  historic 
constitutional  concepts,  let  them  do  it 
in  a  proper  fashion — by  attempting  to 
amend  the  Constitution  itself. 

I  have  read  the  majority  leader's  com- 
ments in  the  morning  newspaper  that 
the  adoption  of  the  Democratic  resolution 
was  neither  a  challenge  to  the  President 
nor  an  attempt  to  bind  his  hand  to  a 
definite  deadline. 

I  will  concede  Senator  MANsriELo  one 
point:  There  is  nothing  definite  about 
when  the  92d  Congress  will  end,  but  I 
would  remind  him  that  there  is  a  con- 
stitutional requirement  that  the  93d 
Congress  begin  in  January  of  1973.  That 
strikes  me  as  a  very  definite  deadline. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sure  that  President 
Nixon  will  be  something  less  than  grate- 
ful for  what  the  Democrats  claim  is  an 
attempt  to  assist  him  by  establishing  a 
general  "time  frame"  for  withdrawal 
from  Indochina. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  need  to 
go  into  the  fact  that  the  only  withdrawal 
of  any  kind  ever  attempted  in  Vietnam 
since  our  participation  in  the  hostilities 
first  began  under  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  has  been  accomplished  by 
President  Nixon.  He  needs  no  "time 
frame"  or  any  other  reminder  that  the 
American  people  want  us  to  get  out  of  the 
war  in  Indochina  just  as  quickly  as  we 
can  honorably  do  so.  What  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Senate  Democratic 
caucus  amounts  to  is  more  interference 
with  the  conduct  of  war  by  the  Chief 
Executive.  It  Is  plain  harassment — based 
more  on  political  considerations  than  it 
is  on  military  realities. 


PRAISE  FOR  PRESIDENT  NIXON'S 
MESSAGE  AND  EFFORTS  IN  CON- 
SUMER AFFAIRS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  October 
30.  1969,  President  Nixon  transmitted 
his  first  message  on  consumer  affairs  to 
Congress.  That  message  was  comprehen- 
sive, and  was  hailed  as  the  most  signifi- 
cant set  of  Presidential  recommenda- 
tions concerning  consumer  interests  in 
our  history. 

President  Nixon  and  his  staff  fought 
hard  to  achieve  the  recommendations  of 
that  message,  and  out  of  the  recom- 
mendations came  several  significant  ad- 
vances on  behalf  of  the  consumer. 

These  include: 

Expanded  consumer  education  activi- 
ties coordinated  through  the  oflQce  of  the 


Special   Assistant   to   the  President  on 
Consumer  Aflaairs; 

Activation  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Consumer  Finance  which  will  be  sub- 
mitting a  special  report  to  the  President 
on  July  1, 1972; 

Reorganization  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  to  provide  more  effective 
management  and  greater  consumer  pro- 
tection; 

Continued  review  by  the  FDA  of  the 
safety  of  substances  on  "the  generally 
recognized  as  safe" — QRAS — list; 

A  study  of  medical  device  regulations 
with  the  view  to  establish  certain  mini- 
mum standards; 

The  establishment  in  the  OfBce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  a  Consumer  and 
Environmental  Affairs  Division  to  con- 
centrate on  consumer  activities  for 
poorer  Americans; 

Renewed  surveillance  by  the  Special 
Assistant  for  Consumer  Affairs  to  pro- 
vide for  product  safety;  and 

Increased  efforts  to  strengthen  State 
and  local  consumer  protection  programs. 
However,  Mr.  President,  President 
Nixon  asked  for  a  far  more  aggressive 
program  than  that  which  Congress 
awarded  him.  During  last  year,  he  trans- 
mitted 11  recommendations  to  Congress 
in  five  major  consumer  bills.  But  through 
an  unfortunate  set  of  circumstances, 
none  of  these  bills  or  even  modifications 
of  them  were  enacted  into  law. 

President  Nixon  is  to  be  applauded  for 
forging  ahead  through  his  administra- 
tive power  and  enacting  the  far-reaching 
advances  delineated  above. 

Mr.  President,  the  consumer  message 
presented  by  President  Nixon  today  is 
equally  comprehensive  and  timely  as  the 
one  in  1969.  The  major  legislative  recom- 
mendations proposed  in  it  Include  acts 
to: 

Establish  a  program  of  product  safety 
within  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare; 

Enhance  the  opportunity  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  prohibit  a  broad 
but  clearly  defined  range  of  practices 
which  are  unfair  and  deceptive  to  con- 
sumers by  enforcing  such  practices  In- 
the  Federal  courts; 

Increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission: 

Pro'vlde  for  clearer  warranties,  and 
prohibit  the  me  of  deceptive  warranties; 
Provide  incentives  for  Increasing  the 
amount  of  accurate  and  relevant  Infor- 
mation provided  to  consumers  about 
complex  consumer  products;  and 

To  require  identification  coding  of  all 
drug  tablets  and  capsules. 

In  addition,  the  President  has  sug- 
gested a  niunber  of  ways  in  which,  by 
his  administrative  actions,  he  can  con- 
tinue to  establish  a  broad  framework  for 
effective  consumer  representation,  pro- 
tection, and  information.  And  he  is  to  be 
commended  for  his  most  significant  start 
today,  of  elevating  the  position  of  his 
Special  Assistant  on  Consumer  Affairs 
to  a  new  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  In 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  consumers  at  all  in- 
come levels  and  especially  the  poor  and 
disadvantaged  are  acutely  aware  of  the 
irritation  and  hardships  suffered  as  a 
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result  of  the  lingering  but  prevalent  grip 
of  the  strict  application  of  a  bygone 
theory — caveat  emptor — "let  the  buyer 
beware." 

President  Nixon  in  attempting  to  min- 
imize this  situation  Is  today  presenting 
a  fair  and  reasonable  avenue,  not  only 
for  the  consumer,  but  also  for  the  busi- 
nessman. He  and  members  of  his  staff 
have  indicated  a  willingness  to  work  with 
Congress  in  achieving  the  most  effective 
legislation  toward  this  end. 

I  loolt  forward  to  the  proposed  legis- 
lation which  will  accompany  this  mes- 
sage. I  may  not  agree  with  every  detail, 
but  I  urge  that  the  proposal  be  given  a 
fair  and  adequate  hearing,  and  hope 
that  we  can  work  together  with  the  vari- 
ous approaches  that  are  being  Introduced 
in  order  to  find  and  enact  the  combina- 
tion most  meaningful  to  the  Individual 
consumer  and  the  Nation. 


EXAMINATION  OP  U.S.  POLICY  IN 
THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration has  made  efforts  to  reach 
a  solution  In  the  tragic  situation  faced  In 
the  Middle  East.  These  efforts  have  re- 
sisted in  the  discussions  now  taking  place 
under  United  Nations  mediator  Ounnar 
Jarring.  Yet,  as  everyone  will  recognize, 
there  Is  a  great  deal  remaining  to  be  done 
il  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  is  to  come  to 
that  troubled  part  of  the  world.  The 
United  States  has  a  major  role  to  play 
in  bringing  about  such  a  peace  not  only 
because  of  the  Influence  It  has  with  the 
parties  to  the  conflict  but  also  because 
we  have  been  a  primary  cause  In  creating 
the  dilemma.  Recently  the  Honorable 
Parker  T.  Hart,  president  of  the  Middle 
East  Institute,  former  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  Turkey.  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Kuwait, 
and  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
of  Nesu-  Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs, 
delivered  a  speech  in  Tuscon.  Ariz.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  perceptive  analyses  of 
American  policy  toward  the  Middle  East 
that  I  have  encountered,  and  I  strongly 
commend  It  to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  speech  by  Ambassador  Hart. 
entitled  "An  American  Policy  Toward  the 
Middle  East,  the  Problems  of  National- 
ism. Pragmatism.  Spact.  and  Dreams." 
be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcors, 
as  follows : 
An    American    Policy    Towa«o    thx    Middle 

East:  The  Peoblems  o*  Nationalism.  Prag- 
matism,  Space   and   Dreams 
(By  Parker  T.   Hart,  president,  the  Middle 
East  Institute.  Washington.  D.C.) 

First  let  me  say  how  happy  I  am  to  be  to 
your  superb  winter  climate.  My  wUe  and  I 
have  been  enjoying  the  countryside  In  a  way 
Impossible  right  now  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board and  It  recalls  to  us  many  years  under 
the  Big  Sky  of  the  Middle  East. 

Next.  ZD«y  I  Bay  that  my  comments  today 
ax9  piirely  my  own.  I  do  not  speak  for  the 
United  States  Qoyemment.  from  which  I 
have  retired,  nor  for  the  Middle  East  In- 
stitute, which  I  head.  The  Institute  is  an 
independent  study  organization  whlcri 
fosters  scholarship  and  discussion  but  takes 
no  position  on  cnntroverslee  In  the  area.  It  Is 
no  one's  mouthpiece  for  political  action  and 


la   controlled  by  no  government  or  special 
lnt«rest. 

I  should  like  to  start  by  pointing  out  that 
despite  the  narrow  focus  given  recently  by 
our  press,  the  Middle  East  U  a  great  deal 
bigger  than  the  Arab-Israel  struggle.  While 
I  Intend  to  discuss  that  quarrel  tonight  I 
want  to  place  It  In  the  larger  jjerspectlve  of 
America's  Interests  In  a  region  in  which  non- 
Arabs  outnumber  all  Arabs  and  ''sraells 
lumped  together  nearly  two  to  one.  We  are 
talking  here  of  a  total  population  from 
Morocco  to  Pakistan,  estimated  In  1968  at 
some  3ia  million  souls  of  which  70  million 
are  our  Allies.  Oreece.  Turkey  and  Iran;  109 
million  are  nominally  our  Allies  but  really 
neutral.  Pakistan;  113  million  are  Arabs  non- 
allied,  some  friendly  some  not.  and  3.7  mil- 
lion are  Israelis,  friendly  but  not  allied,  uf 
the  Arabs,  governments  conunandlng  81.813.- 
000  people  broke  formal  diplomatic  relations 
with  us  at  the  time  of  the  1967  war. 

Most  of  the  Middle  East  goes  about  Its 
dally  life  with  scant  regard  to  the  Arab- 
Israel  quarrel,  struggling  primarily  with  the 
problenas  of  dally  livelihood.  In  the  last 
twenty-flve  years,  since  World  War  11,  the 
gtreater  share  of  these  peoples  have  learned 
the  hard  way  to  substitute  International 
dialogue  for  violence,  realizing  that  fighting 
to  win  new  horizons  or  restore  ancient 
boundaries  Is  not  an  answer  to  popular 
needs.  It  Is  in  our  national  Interest  to  en- 
courage this  conclusion. 

Which  states  feel  this  way?  First,  those 
to  which  we  gave  special  attention  and  more 
than  10  billions  in  economic  and  military 
help  because  they  faced,  without  capacity  to 
defend  themselves,  a  Stalinist  policy  of  ex- 
pansion at  the  end  of  World  War  n.  These 
are  Oreece,  Turkey,  Iran,  Afghanistan  and 
Pakistan.  All  have  had  severe  clashes  over 
territorial  problems  and  are  not  yet  free  of 
their  Influence,  but  all  seem  to  have  reached 
a  view  that  force  Is  not  a  productive  road 
to  national  aspirations.  Afghanistan  has 
shelved  Its  quarrel  over  Pushtounlstan  with 
Pakistan  and  over  water  with  Iran.  Pakistan 
has  seen  that  Kashmir  cannot  be  won  from 
India  by  arms.  The  Shah  of  Iran,  In  a  states- 
Ruinllke  act.  has  given  up  claims  to  Bahrein 
and  has  Just  entertained  its  ruler. 

As  for  Ttirkey,  our  NATO  ally,  It  early 
learned  the  lesson  of  setting  Its  own  limit  to 
national  territory  under  Mustapha  Kemal 
Atattirk's  leadership  at  the  end  of  World  War 
I.  From  a  great  Empire  extending  over  most 
of  the  Arab  world,  the  founder  of  the  Re- 
public forced  his  people  to  lower  their  sights 
to  Asia  iiXnoT.  a  few  thousand  square  miles 
of  Eastern  Europe,  the  Hatay  and  a  few  Is- 
lands. No  more  was  or  Is  wanted  by  Turks 
today  but  this  they  will  defend. 

Greece,  also  our  NATO  ally,  had  to  lower  its 
territorial  sights  as  a  lesson  from  AtatUrk 
himself,  who  repelled  the  Oreek  Invasion  in 
1322.  While  Oreece  still  yearns  for  union  with 
Cyprus,  the  threshold  of  war  with  Ttirkey  in 
1967  (reached  while  I  was  on  duty  In  An- 
kara) appears  to  have  demonstrated  to  Its 
present  government  that  the  price  for  enosU 
was  too  high.  Turkey  does  not  want  the 
Island  for  Itself  but  will  fight  to  prevent  Its 
Turkish  minority  from  falling  under  Oreek 
rule  and  this  could  mean  the  destruction  of 
Greece  Itself.  A  grotesque  and  tragic  use  of 
American  weaponry  furnished  to  both  coun- 
tries to  defend  their  Independence  against 
the  Soviet  Bloc,  was  barely  averted  by  Cyrus 
Vance  and  you  can  perhaps  see  why  I  feel 
that  until  It  Is  fully  settled  by  agreement 
between  the  Turkish  and  Oreek  communities 
on  the  Island,  the  Cyprus  dispute  is  the 
greatest  single  danger  to  peace  In  the  entire 
Middle  East,  not  excepting  the  Arab-Israel 
struggle  Itself.  For  we  could  not  have  stopped 
that  war  by  force  without  destroying  our  al- 
liance with  them  and  the  war  would  have 
fully  wrecked  the  southeast  wing  of  the 
North  Atlantic  alliance. 


Thus.  In  the  1950'e  the  United  States  built, 
with  many  perils  and  problems,  a  security 
alliance  system  In  what  John  Foster  Dulles 
named  the  Northern  Tier,  and  the  countries 
stlU  In  that  group.  Oreece.  Turkey  and  Iran, 
with  generous  American  aid,  have  achieved 
not  only  a  development  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  In  the  region  except  Israel  but 
have  acquired  a  new  maturity  of  Judgment 
on  regional  affairs.  Their  path  has  not  been 
ea.*y.  but  as  we  look  at  the  Middle  East  as  a 
whole,  we  can  take  satisfaction  in  their 
strength,  contrasting  It  with  the  divisiveness 
and  dlstr-ictlon  by  war  which  characterizes 
the  region  to  the  south. 

the  ASAB-ISaAEL  DISPUTE  AS  THE  JARRING  TALKS 
BEGIN 

In  the  south  the  story  Is  Indeed  very  dif- 
ferent. It  was  not  that  we  failed  to  give 
the  Semitic  belt  special  attention,  but  that 
we  gave  It  the  wrong  kind.  The  United 
States  tried  In  thte  post-war  fifties  to  build 
in  the  Arab  world  a  back-up  security  zone  (or 
Its  Allies  In  the  north.  Predictably  it  failed, 
first,  because  Arab  nationalism  demanded, 
above  all.  freedom  from  Great  Power  tu- 
telage and  was  not  ready  to  Join  hands 
against  a  USSR  which  represented  to  It  in- 
stead of  a  threat,  a  useful  counterpoise  to 
Western  domination.  The  Arabs  wanted 
profitable  neutrality.  It  failed  also  because 
of  America's  championship  of  Israel's  estab- 
lishment in  an  Arab  land,  against  the  con- 
certed objection  of  its  people,  supported  by 
the  Arab  states.  Tlierefore,  while  America  en- 
Joyed  for  a  while  base  rights  In  North  Africa 
and  Saudi  Arabia,  these  were  never  letter 
than  wasting  assets  and  we  eventually  had 
to  recognize  that  our  practical  interest  lay 
in  preserving  the  neutrality  of  the  Arab 
world.  This  became  also  the  Turkish,  Greek 
and  Iranian  view.  It  Is  that  neutrality  which 
Is  now  endangered  by  the  deep  aggravation 
of  the  Arab-Israel  twenty-year  war. 

This  was  la  fundamentally  a  clash  not  of 
different  systems  of  society,  much  less  of 
religion  but  of  two  national  entitles  claim- 
ing and  now  both  belonging  to  the  same 
land.  The  United  States,  which  had  so  crit- 
ical a  role  In  Israel's  establishment  and  de- 
velopment has  expended  great  resources  for 
twenty  years  to  find  a  solution,  complete  or 
partial.  Both  sides,  Arab  and  Israel  rebuffed 
these  efforts.  As  the  mission  of  Ambassador 
Jarring  Is  revived,  we  may  legitimately  ask  if 
the  parties  have  concluded  that  peace  Is  now 
at  the  top  of  their  priorities.  With  the  chance 
of  getting  more  Great  Power  backing  for 
their  op(>oslng  objectives,  I  am  by  no  means 
certain  that  either  side  has  reached  such  a 
conviction,  I.e.,  that  peace  Is  worth  large 
sacrifice  of  their  political  objectives.  Both 
Arabs  and  Israelis  have  been  the  recipients  of 
massive  external  assistance  for  a  full  genera- 
tion. Would  a  solution  alow  down  this  fiow  of 
help  from  the  USSR  to  Egypt  and  from  the 
United  States  to  Israel?  After  Innumerable 
rejections  of  American  Initiatives  by  both 
sides,  I  remember  an  exasperated  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  who  said  to  me:  "Despite 
what  they  say,  they  seem  to  want  this  tocr." 

Now,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  average 
man  In  this  region  wants  to  be  left  alone 
In  peace  to  raise  his  family.  Any  war  is 
anathema  to  him;  but  the  average  man  is 
not  making  the  decisions.  Urban  mobs  still 
applaud  fighting  speeches.  Palestinian 
fedayeen  are  forsworn  In  opposition  to  peace 
and  call  for  the  eradication  of  Israel  as  a 
State.  Can  it  be  said  that  an  Arab  leader 
really  believes  in  peace  who  says:  "Never, 
never,  never"  to  an  American  newsman  who 
asks  if  that  peace  could  include  diplomatic 
relations  with  Israel?  Can  it  be  said  that 
Israeli  leaders  really  believe  in  negotiated 
peace  when  the  Defense  Minister  reiterates 
that  Isratel  is  not  willing  to  agree  that 
"changes  In  the  pre-existing  armistice 
lines  .  .  .  should  be  confined  to  insubstantial 
alterations  required  for  mutual  security"  (to 
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quote  Secretary  of  State  Rogers'  national 
policy  statement )  and  that  Israel  resents  our 
afflrmatlon  that  this  must  be  a  part  of  any 
settlement,  If  Indeed  It  la  to  have  a  chance 
of  succeeding?  Israeli  leaders  have  attacked 
this  policy  statement  directly  and  through 
electoral  Influence  over  members  of  our  Con- 
gress and  have  repeatedly  mentioned  areas 
to  be  retained  by  Israel,  which  Include  all  of 
Jerusalem — third  holiest  city  of  Islam — 
Hebron,  the  Jordan  Valley,  the  Golan  Heights 
and  part  of  the  Slnal  Peninsula.  The  official 
position  is  that  Israel  goes  Into  the  talks 
without  prior  conditions:  yet  It  has  set  the 
conditions  Itself  by  planting  frontier  settle- 
ments and  by  building  expensive  roads,  air- 
fields, underground  hangars  and  fixed  Instal- 
lations In  occupied  territory.  Recently  it  has 
started  construction  for  40,000  people  on  the 
Arab   side   of   Jerusalem. 

We  can  hope  that  the  two  sides  will  be 
more  forthcoming  with  Jarring  and  that 
they  have  not  decided  to  go  into  the  talks 
simply  to  win  points  with  world  opinion, 
each  knowing  the  talks  are  not  to  succeed 
and  each  counting  on  his  capability  to  blame 
the  other  for  their  failure.  Both  have  gone 
far  in  this  direction  and  there  Is  a  good 
chance  a  stalemate  will  occur  almost  at  once, 
unless  outside  pressures  remain  firm.  We 
obviously  seek  some  progress  so  that  the 
ceasefire  can  be  renewed  by  February  5,  but 
renewed  or  not,  the  talks  should  go  on. 

THE    NEED    FOR    REGULATORY    GREAT 
POWER     PRESSURE 

For  our  own  policy  considerations  one 
thing  emerges.  As  Oreece  and  Turkey  learned 
on  Cyprus,  larger  p>owers  cannot  afford  the 
luxury  of  banding  over  the  keys  of  their 
security  polices  to  other  communities,  how- 
ever close  they  feel  to  them.  This  applies  to 
the  USSR  as  it  does  to  us.  If  we  both  want 
peace  we  must  Insist  on  a  negotiating  stance 
that  offers  a  fair  prospect  of  acceptance  and 
not  appear  to  be  condoning  and  thus  sup- 
porting an  ambitious  or  an  intransigent  po- 
sition by  either  party.  This  Is  what  Oreeoe 
and  Turkey  are  doing  today  with  respect  to 
their  bretheren  on  Cyprus,  and  it  is  what  we 
must  do  with  regard  to  Elgypt  and  Israel. 
Will  the  USSR  do  Its  part,  if  we  do  ours? 
This  Is  by  no  means  to  be  assumed.  I  favor 
the  quiet  strengthening  of  our  Sixth  Fleet 
without  commitment  to  Israel  or  to  any 
course  of  action,  but  as  an  earnest  of  our  In- 
tentions that  miscalculations  be  avoided  and 
that  Soviet  military  pressures  In  the  region 
are  not  to  represent  a  preponderance  of 
power. 

ISRAEL  AND  TTNITEO  STATES  SECURITY  POLICY 

This  leads  me  to  a  discussion  of  United 
States  Middle  East  Security  policy  as  It  re- 
lates to  Israel.  That  policy  is  a  broad  one, 
centered  on  the  defense  of  NATO's  fiank.  As 
John  Poster  Dulles  stated,  It  "comprehends" 
the  survival  and  basic  security  of  Israel.  It 
Is  not,  however,  co-terminal  with  Israel's 
own  security  policies.  For  years,  Israel  has 
said  it  Is  ready  to  undertake  peace  talks 
anywhere,  anytime.  This  Is  in  our  Interest. 
However,  It  has  shown  marked  reluctance 
within  the  past  year  to  meet  with  Ambas- 
sador Jarring  and  In  attacking  our  national 
policy  on  peace  terms,  as  outlined  by  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rogers  for  the  President  on  De- 
cember 9,  1969,  It  alleges  that  the  policy  re- 
stricts Its  negotiating  position.  Coalition 
Cabinet  problems  have  also  given  Israel 
much  trouble  In  sorting  out  its  security  re- 
quirements. 

There  has  been  much  debate  In  Israel 
whether  security  Is  more  important  than 
formal  peace,  whether  added  territory  can 
bring  security  and  whether,  with  the  Soviet 
Union  supporting  Egypt  so  lavishly  and  so 
closely,  a  covenanted  peace  with  Egypt  would 
Indeed  be  meaningful.  Examples  of  concern 
over  these  points  are  found  In  expressions  of 
opinion  by  leading  Israeli  Intellectuals.  At  a 
Symposium  on  war  and  peace  held  In  Tel 


Aviv  In  March  1969,  Avlgdor  Levontln,  Pro- 
fessor of  Law,  Hebrew  University  of  Jerusa- 
lem said : 

"A  secure  border — to  the  extent  that  such 
a  thing  exists  In  our  world — ^Unt  a  'natural' 
boundary,  like  a  mountain  range  or  a  river; 
that  Is  an  anachronistic  conception.  Nor  Is 
It  a  border  mentioned  In  signed  documents. 
A  border  is  secure  when  those  living  on  the 
other  side  do  not  have  sufficient  motivation 
to  infringe  on  It.  No  matter  how  banal  this 
may  be,  we  have  to  remind  ourselves  that 
the  roots  of  security  are  In  the  minds  of 
men,  since  that  Is  where  the  source  of  In- 
security also  lies.  We  have  fallen  today  Into 
a  vicious  circle:  since  there  Is  no  trust  In 
the  Arabs'  desire  for  p>eace,  people  empha- 
size the  need  for  "security"  (apparently  as  a 
substitute)  and  even  say  that  one  really 
couldn't  rely  on  a  peace  agreement  with  the 
Arabs  even  if  they  agreed  to  It,  since  It 
wouldn't  be  a  'true  peace."  .  .  . 

"I  would  go  on  to  say  about  the  term 
'secure"  borders  that  It  h£is  to  face  not  only 
the  test  of  reasonableness,  but  also  that  of 
the  Inherent  Integrity  of  the  concept  itself. 
The  term  ceases  to  be  an  honest  one  when 
you  expand  settlement  up  to  the  new  border, 
so  that  In  order  to  make  the  new  line  "se- 
cure" you  need  still  another  strip  of  some 
tens  of  kilometers,  and  In  that  way  things 
are  liable  to  continue  in  what  may  perhaps 
be  described  as  a  salami  method  In  reverse."' 

I  think  tills  debate  Is  understandable 
when  It  Is  remembered  that  Israel  Is  a  small 
and  condensed  target,  that  It  cannot  sustain 
even  one  defeat  and  that  Its  military  doc- 
trine Is  therefore  based  not  on  absorbing  a 
first  strike  but  on  preempting  that  strike. 
This  Is  the  tradition  of  Israel's  Defense  Force 
from  the  time  of  the  Palmach  and  it  has 
twice  employed  It  successfully.  Now.  however, 
conditions  have  changed  and  the  chance  for 
another  surprise  destruction  of  Egypt's  air 
force  and  ground  arimes  has  been  reduced, 
since  1967,  by  better  defense,  behind  revet- 
ments, of  Egypt's  aircraft  and  by  Soviet- 
made  surface-to-air  missiles  of  greater  so- 
phistication. No  doubt  there  has  also  been 
Improvement  in  training.  Between  the  two 
adversaries  I  have  little  doubt  that  Israel  is 
the  champion  of  lightning  warfare,  but 
Egypt  can  now  absorb  more  punches  and 
counts  on  wearing  Israel  down.  This  directly 
affects  Israel's  entire  strategic  planning  and 
underscores  its  desire  for  Sinai  territory  as 
a  defense  zone.  Once  in  Slnal,  Egyptian 
forces  have  been  poor  at  a  war  of  movement 
and  have  their  backs  to  a  canal. 

Yet  Israel  must  know  that  no  Arab  chief 
of  state  can  negotiate  a  second  expansion  of 
Israel's  boundaries  at  Arab  expense.  Our 
Government,  In  supporting  the  Umted  Na- 
tions Security  Cotincil  Resolution  of  1967  has 
stated  flatly,  "we  do  not  support  expansion." 
and  with  respect  to  the  Egyptian-Israel  bor- 
der It  confirms  our  view  that  under  suitable 
demilitarization,  safeguards  relating  to 
Shann  al-Shaykb  controlling  access  to  the 
Gulf  of  Aqaba  and  a  binding  and  specific 
commitment  to  peace  there  must  be  a  "with- 
drawal of  Israeli  armed  forces  from  United 
Arab  Republic  territory  to  the  International 
border  between  Israel  lor  Mandate  of  Pales- 
tine) and  Egypt  which  has  been  In  existence 
for  over  half  a  century."  This  Is  a  realistic 
and  balanced  position.  Israel  has  mounted  a 
wave  of  strenuous  objections  to  it  in  this 
country.  It  refers  to  it  as  the  "Rogers'  For- 
mula," rather  than  United  States  National 
policy,  wants  it  to  be  discarded  and  would 
prefer  that  emphasis  be  made  in  any  refer- 
ence to  the  United  Nations  Resolution,  to  the 
right  of  all  states  In  the  area  to  "secure"' 
boundaries  rather  than  to  the  "Inadmlssa- 
blllty  of  the  acquisition  of  territory  by  war." 
Conversely,  of  course,  Egypt  emphaslzee  that 
withdrawal  must  be  complete  from  all  terri- 
tories occupied. 

Now  the  Resolution  intentionally  does  not 
say  "all  territories"  because  equity  requires 


some  adjustments  in  the  Jordan  line  with 
Israel,  but  the  intent  clearly  allows  for  only 
minor  modifications.  On  this  tough  point 
of  ambiguity  Jarring  has  his  hands  very  full. 
If  Israel  has  obtained  a  great  deal,  but  not 
all  that  It  wants  from  the  United  States  In 
advance  of  the  Jarring  talks,  the  same  ap- 
pears true  of  Egypt  regarding  the  USSR.  I 
feel  confident  of  this  p«rtly  because  both 
Egypt  and  the  Soviet  Union  insist  so  loudly 
that  Egypt  has  complete  Soviet  support. 
Elgypt  has  not  yet  received  strike  weapons 
comparable  to  the  F-4  and  above  all  It  has 
not  obtained  a  nuclear-capability.  Prom  In- 
formation currently  avaUable,  it  is  doubt- 
ful that  it  can  count  on  a  direct  Soviet  Union 
attack  on  Israel  If  it  fails  In  another  all-out 
struggle  with  Its  neighbor. 

THE  SHIFT  IN  OUR  ARMS  POLICY 

From  the  foregoing  you  can  see  that  when 
oppwsing  Great  Powers  put  national  prestige 
on  the  line  In  a  competitive  armament  race 
with  area  clients  backed  by  their  own  naval 
forces,  their  involvement  has  gone  much 
farther  than  supplying  weapons  for  defense. 
We  are  now  in  this  situation  in  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean — a  position  the  Elsenhower 
Administration  worked  hard  and  successfully 
to  avoid. 

I  think  we  lost  some  of  our  perspective 
back  In  the  early  1960*8.  From  the  Tripartite 
Declaration  of  1950  with  Britain  and  Prance 
until  1963  or  1964  it  was  American  policy 
not  to  become  a  supplier  of  major  weaponry 
to  the  Immediate  antagonists  in  the  Arab- 
Israel  quarrel.  Why  then  did  we  change  our 
weapwns'  policy  before  the  Six-Day  War? 
Probably  the  most  potent  factors  were: 

1.  The  introduction  of  more  sophisticated 
conventional  weaponry  by  the  USSR  Into 
Egypt  and  Syria  during  the  early  1960"6. 

2.  The  attempt  by  Nasser  to  form  a  unified 
commend  over  eastern  Arab  armies  in  1964 
and  the  active  effort  by  the  USSR  (and 
Nasser)  to  switch  Jordan  and  Lebanon  from 
Western  to  Soviet  weaponry. 

3.  The  Increasing  reluctance  of  Western 
European  states  such  as  Prance,  West  Ger- 
many, Belgium  and  Sweden  to  make  new 
arms  sales  to  Israel  and  suffer  the  Arab 
boycott  or  a  break  In  Arab  relations.  All 
Western  and  Far  Eastern  arms  sales  to 
lErael  ceased  after  the  Six-Day  War. 

4.  The  redoubled  efforts  of  pro-Israel 
lobbying  in  the  United  States,  Intended  to 
bind  the  United  States  to  Israel's  supply 
needs  as  the  USSR  has  been  bound  to 
Egypt's. 

The  United  States,  by  the  end  of  1966,  had 
taken  two  fateful  steps  from  which  there  Is 
now  no  clear  way  back.  It  undertook  a  com- 
mitment of  fighter  (Skyhawk)  aircraft  to 
Israel.  By  the  1968  Johnson  conunltment  to 
Eshkol  the  United  States  went  farther.  It 
ceased  limiting  its  sales  to  defensive  weaponry 
such  as  Hawk  svu-face-to-alr  missiles,  or  sub- 
sonic aircraft,  and  became  a  supplier  of 
strike  equipment  of  great  range  and  power, 
the  P-4  Phantom.  This  aircraft  was  used 
by  Israel's  air  force  almost  on  delivery,  for 
deep-penetration  bombing  attacks  over  the 
Nile  Delta  in  an  apparent  political  effort 
to  weaken  Nasser.  Because  we  raised  no  ob- 
jection, tacit  consent  was  inferred  and  mas- 
tery over  Egyptian  skies  was  exercised  for  a 
time.  The  result — and  not  the  cause — was 
an  unprecedented  Soviet  assist  to  EgTpt, 
with  sophisticated  surface-to-air  missiles 
(SAM-3's)  and  Soviet  personnel  to  train 
Egyptians  In  firing  them  at  low-flying  air- 
craft. 

Far  more  Important  to  us,  the  USSR  in- 
troduced for  the  first  time  Soviet  pilots  and 
fighter  aircraft  under  Soviet  command  and 
planted  them  at  a  variety  of  Egyptian 
bases.  This  raised  the  first  concrete  possi- 
bility of  Soviet  air  powec  based  In  Nortli 
Africa,  flanking  the  Sixth  Fleet.  ThMA  the 
breakdown  of  American  arms  policy  worked 
to  prejudice  our  entire  Middle  East  security 
system,  built  up  In  the  Northern  Tier  stAtee 
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and  th«  Medltemineaxi  slnc«  the  end  of 
World  Wax  n.  It  alao  threateoAd  a  basic 
policy  which  had  been  held  by  President 
Elaenhower:  to  avoid  a  polarization  of  the 
United  States  along  with  Israel  with  lU  two 
and  one-half  mllllOD  people  and  eight  thou- 
sand square  mllea  of  territory,  against  an 
Arab  world  aligned  with  the  USSR  and  dis- 
posing of  over  one  hundred  million  people 
and  geographical  space  ccxnparable  to  that 
of  the  entire  United  States  If  this  sltua- 
tloo  progresses  further,  Turkey.  Greece.  Italy 
and  Prance  are  flanked  and  a  vastly  aug- 
mented Soviet  fleet  backed  by  land  based 
aircraft  and  missiles  under  Soviet  command 
can  make  the  Mediterranean  largely  unten- 
able. 

The  question  Is  whether  we  really  be- 
lieved, before  these  Phantom  sales,  that  the 
power  balance  was  so  threatened  as  to  Justify 
giving  Israel,  which  Is  not  an  ally  of  the 
United  States,  supremacy  over  the  skies  of 
Egypt  which  Is  not  our  enemy.  This  was  a 
challenge  that  any  Egyptian  leader  had  to 
meet  with  Soviet  assistance.  Or  did  we  And 
It  politic,  largely  for  domestic  reasons  in  a 
Congreaslonal  election  year,  to  provide  Israel 
with  a  weapon  more  advanced  than  any  we 
have  made  available  to  our  NATO  allies  In 
the  area.  Greece  and  Turkey?  Both  thoee 
states  would  seem  to  have  higher  claim  on 
powerful  deterrent  aircraft,  in  view  of  the 
inunenae  air  divisions  and  missile  systems 
that  face  them  direct  from  the  USSR  and 
Bulgaria,  constantly  augmented,  modernized 
and  exercised. 

What  gives  special  worry  Is  that  we  have 
dipped  far  below  the  flve-year  force  goals 
and  pledges  of  military  support  made  by  us 
to  Turkey  in  1968  in  the  Interest  of  general 
NATO  defense  and  In  the  view  ot  Supreme 
Allied  Commander  Europe,  already  well  be- 
low the  level  needed  for  that  defense.  I  see 
no  prospect  of  full  restoration  of  this  re- 
duced aasutance  by  the  military  aid  bill 
which  gives  $500  million  military  sales  credit 
to  Israel:  this  despite  the  constant  bulld-up 
m  Bulgaria  and  the  Soviet  Union.  My  con- 
cern therefore  Is  that  our  decision -making 
process  has  ignored  the  polarization  of  the 
Middle  East  and  North  Africa  which  Is  a  set- 
tled obJecUve  of  the  Soviet  Union.  We  seem 
to  have  compromised  our  NATO  security  re- 
quirements at  a  critical  Juncture  largely  out 
of  domestic  political  considerations.  Indeed, 
leading  American  politicians  afllrm  that  It  is 
Israel  which  Is  "the  frontline  of  Western  de- 
fense In  the  &ilddle  East"  i  Report  by  Sena- 
tor Henry  M.  Jackson  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  U.S.  Senate.  December  1970  ) 
and  Ignore  that  It  Is  In  fact  Turkey  and 
Greece 

ISaAKL'S    DIUEMlfA 

Now  this  Situation.  In  my  view  la  not  even 
In  Israel's  interest,  as  it  certainly  ts  not  tn 
ours.  As  It  enters  the  Jarring  talks,  the  core 
of  Its  problem  is  not  really  with  Egypt  or 
even  with  Syria.  These  quarrels  are  offahoots 
of  Its  failure  to  reconcile  Itself  with  the 
Palestine  Arabs.  No  Egyptian.  Jordanian  or 
Syrian  Oovernment  can  make  peace  without 
a  solution  to  the  problem  of  these  natives 
of  the  disputed  soil  now  determined  to  have 
their  own  state.  Israels  security  in  fact  is 
Inseparable  from  that  of  the  Palestinians. 
Its  occupation  zone  contains  over  one  mil- 
lion of  them  while  Its  pre- 1967  territory 
holds  340.000  Arab-Israelis  who  are  Israeli 
cltlMQS  but  Palestinians.  If  It  holds  this  ter- 
ritory, and  If  the  present  relative  pace  of 
natural  Increase  contlnyes.  the  higher  Arab 
birth  rate  can  produce  an  Arab  majority 
within  Israel's  occupation  area  in  the  course 
of  two  decades  or  more  Will  Israel  continue 
to  govern  all  these  people  wltirout  giving 
them  full  equality?  If  It  does,  something 
basic  will  happen  to  its  own  morale  and  to 
Its  world  Image.  If  it  gives  them  cltlaenahlp, 
it  win  face  something  comp€uiU>le  to  the 
program  of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organi- 
zation;   namely,   an   Integrated   Palestinian 


state  In  which  Arabs  outnumbering  Jews  and 
voting  equally  will  open  the  gates  to  the 
return  of  all  Palestinian  relugees  who  want 
to  come  and  to  a  decisive  Palestinian  major- 
ity; or  there  will  be  a  break-up  of  the  state 
For  Israel  there  ceems  no  alternative  to 
placing  reconciliation  with  Ite  neighbors  at 
the  top  of  all  priorities.  It  has  not  the 
manpower,  the  logistics  or  the  capacity  to 
subdue  all  Its  neighbors.  It  cannot  expel  more 
PalestlnUns  without  loelng  all  world  support. 
Israel  la  a  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. It  has  proven  Its  right  to  survive  as  a 
state  and  It  has  every  opportunity  to  con- 
tribute to  the  overall  development  of  Its 
comer  of  the  Middle  East.  Its  spectacular 
accDmpllshments  testify  to  ite  vitality  and 
creativity.  Its  problem  ts  to  survive  as  a 
small  state,  for  it  can  never  be  a  large  one. 
In  an  environment  which  Is  now  hostile.  Sur- 
vival means  not  a  blind  extension  of  the 
hand  of  reconciliation,  but  a  first  genuine 
start  to  abate  the  causes  of  Palestinian  na- 
tional hostility  by  negotiating  a  peace  which 
King  Hussein,  for  Palestinians,  can  accept, 
and  while  he  Is  still  around  to  accept  for 
moderate  Palestinians. 

Israeli  withdrawal.  In  the  context  of  secu- 
rity of  frontiers,  means  demilitarization.  To 
be  meaningful  it  must  be  policed  by  United 
Nations  forces  more  effective  than  the  United 
Nations  Emergency  Forces  ever  were.  They 
could  be  stationed,  with  early  warning  radar. 
In  Slnal,  the  Jordan  West  BanJt  and  the 
Golan  HelghU. 

Now  demilitarization,  from  the  Israeli 
standpoint,  already  exists  throughout  all  oc- 
cupied territory  including  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza.  In  my  own  view  it  could  well  con- 
tinue Into  peace. 

Free  trade  throughout  Palestine  also  exists. 
It  should  continue  Into  peace  when  flnal 
boundaries  in  Palestine  are  drawn.  Gaza  has 
never  been  Egyptian  or  Israeli,  merely  under 
their  military  control.  If  awarded  to  Jordan 
(as  trustee  for  the  Palestinians)  with  Inter- 
national help  to  develop  it  as  a  free  port  and 
with  easement  of  access  under  free  trade  con- 
ditions. It  would  open  up  the  East  and  West 
Banks  to  trade  access  to  the  Mediterranean 
and  create  employment  for  the  teeming 
population  of  what  has  been  for  twenty  years 
one  of  the  moat  hopeless  refugee  situations. 
The  Security  Council  Resolution  calls  for 
a  Just  settlement  of  the  refugee  problem  as 
does  our  own  national  policy.  For  over  twenty 
years  you  and  I  have  paid  our  shares  of  Amer- 
ica's one-half  billion  contribution  to  a  prob- 
lem which  has  only  become  worse.  Refugees 
returning  to  the  West  Bank  from  the  East. 
could  be  generously  aided  with  international 
help  and  some  could  be  accepted  In  Israel 
Itself  In  partial  settlement  of  lu  obligation 
under  a  1948  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly RMolutlon.  Others  could  be  generously 
compensated  for  property  lost  or  destroyed 
and  given  a  new  start. 

A  negotiated  peace  also  means  a  special 
solution  for  Jerusalem.  No  one  with  a  con- 
structive turn  of  mind  oould  possibly  wish 
to  see  that  beautiful  and  tragic  city  once 
again  scarred  by  no-man's  land,  vacated 
houses,  dragon's  teeth,  barbed  wire  and  mine- 
fields It  should  be  a  city  In  which  men  can 
move  In  peace. 

It  will  not  be.  If  Israel  Insists  on  holding 
the  Arab  side,  pretending  this  satisfies  Chris- 
tian tourist  needs,  and  Ignoring  world 
Muslim  senslblimee,  for  it  Is  the  third  holiest 
city  In  Islam  and  the  earliest  prayers  were 
directed  toward  It.  The  Old  City  within  the 
walls,  which  Is  largely  but  not  entirely  Arab, 
could  be  placed  under  United  Nations  control. 
Access  to  the  Walling  Wall  Is  guaranteed 
through  the  Jaffa  Gate,  contiguous  to  Israeli 
Jerusalem.  The  present  unification  of  the 
city  could  be  kept  for  purposes  of  trade, 
movement  of  people  and  municipal  services 
while  Arab  sovereignty  could  be  resumed 
over  the  traditionally  Arab  eastern  portion  of 
greater  Jerusalem  and  throughout  the  Weet 
Bank.    There    would    be    no    restoration    of 


armed  barriers  but  a  United  Natutns  Force 
would  be  there  as  elsewhere  on  the  West  Bank 
to  watch  for  fedayeen  and  prevent  collective 
violence.  It  would.  In  effect,  replace  the  pres- 
ent Israeli  forces  at  Israeli  defense  sites  in 
Jordan  and  would  Inspect  all  crossing  points 
of  the  Jordan  River.  Between  the  West  Bank 
and  the  East  Bank  peaceful  movement  and 
free  trade  would  be  restored.  I  would  hope 
to  see  this  extended  iMtween  Israel  and  the 
East  Bank. 

As  to  the  Golan  Heights,  Syria  has  a  clear 
choice  as  I  see  it;  either  to  stop  boycotting 
the  negotiation  process  and  accept  firm  and 
complete  demilitarization  under  United  Na- 
tions auspices,  or  to  lose  the  Heights  per- 
manently to  Israel.  This  choice  may  well  be 
very  difficult  for  It  to  make,  without  a  radical 
shift  In  Its  outlook. 

Because  the  Arabs  have  suffered  painful 
losses  of  territory  and  must  negotiate  or  fight 
without  likelihood  of  early  success  and  be- 
cause Israel  faces  severe  dilemmas  In  its 
occupation  of  Arab-populated  lands,  the 
present  situation  Is  fundamentally  unsatis- 
factory to  both.  There  Is  therefore  a  chance 
for  a  breakthrough,  provided  we  adhere  to 
the  statement  of  national  policy  enunciated 
for  the  President  by  the  Secretary  of  Sute 
on  December  9.  I9fl9.  That  statement  rein- 
forces  the  unanimous  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  decision  of  November  1967 
which  Is  the  world's  guideline  for  a  solution. 
If  we  abandon  that,  we  Isolate  ourselves 
totally  with  Israel  against  the  Arabs  and 
most  of  world  opinion  and  we  abandon  the 
prospect  of  serious  negotiation  Our  stand 
today  dees  not  undermine  Israel's  negotiat- 
ing position  If  Israel  really  means  to  nego- 
tiate. Israel  has  a  right  and  duty  to  protect 
its  existence  but  not  to  ask  the  United  States 
to  support  a  second  expansion  of  Its  terri- 
tory In  the  face  of  mounting  hostility  on  all 
sides.  For  this  affects  the  basic  security  of 
our  own  country. 

I  have  offered  these  thoughts,  knowing 
their  defects;  for  there  Is  no  clean  and  neat 
solution  to  such  a  violent  conflict  of  rights. 
Because  we  have  a  record  of  failure  In  this 
quarrel  and  because  we  have  Northern  Tier 
allies  who  share  as  we  do  not,  the  cultural 
matrix  of  the  Middle  East,  I  have  a  last  sug- 
gestlon:  that  we  consult  Turkey  and  Iran 
more  closely  We  have  almost  entirely  Ig- 
nored them,  and  we  have  emphasized  In  all 
our  acts  and  words  a  caucus  of  Four  Powers 
as  though  It  could  blueprint  the  peace  and 
enforce  It.  These  powers  cannot.  In  my  opin- 
ion. Impose  a  peace  and  they  lack  the  com- 
mon heritage  of  the  area  to  handle  the  finer 
questions  of  approach  and  acceptance.  Tur- 
key and  Iran  could  quietly  help  Jarring  be- 
hind the  scenes  to  reduce  the  options  of  the 
unreasonable,  to  bring  some  rationality  Into 
the  discussion  and  to  work  with  less  pub- 
licity and  escalation  of  the  bidding  than 
Inevitably  attends  Great  Power  Interven- 
tions. Perhaps  with  their  help,  the  peace 
which  the  land,  holy  to  three  religions,  de- 
serves and  so  seldom  has  enjoyed,  may  more 
quickly  be  achieved. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  are  no  further  requests  by 
Senators  for  recognition  for  the  purpose 
of  transacting  routine  morning  business, 
I  ask  that  morning  business  be  con- 
cluded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXII  OF  THE 
STANDING  RULES  OP  THE  SENATE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  motion  to  proceed  to 


the  consideration  of  the  resolution  (S. 
Res.  9)  amending  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  with  re- 
spect to  the  limitation  of  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
STtVENSON ) .  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Allen)  to  postpone  to  the 
next  legislative  day  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Permsylvania  (Mr.  Scott) 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  9. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
direct  my  remarks  to  the  pending  order 
of  business.  I  notice  that  it  is  frequently 
said  here  that  the  southerners  are  carry- 
ing on  a  filibuster  in  the  Senate.  There 
has  been  a  splendid  debate  on  rule  XXII, 
but  as  the  term  "fUlbuster"  is  used,  this 
Is  certainly  not  any  kind  of  delay  that 
is  being  carried  on  by  the  southerners 
or  anyone  else,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

The  real  facts  of  life  are  that  those 
of  us  who  oppose  the  proposed  change 
have  not  been  trying  to  prevent  a  vote 
from  coming  under  any  circumstances. 
A  vote  on  cloture  has  been  taken  for  the 
second  time,  and  I  am  sure  there  has 
been  no  objection  to  having  another  vote 
on  cloture  if  the  proponents  of  the 
change  want  another  vote  this  week, 
wliich  could  have  come  as  early  as  Thurs- 
day of  this  week  if  it  were  desired. 

I  do  not  say  this  critically  of  anyone, 
but  the  leadership,  within  their  wisdom 
agreed  that  the  vote  would  go  over  until 
next  Tuesday.  I  am  not  critical  of  that 
decision.  I  do  want  to  point  out  that 
those  of  us  who  oppose  the  change  in 
rule  XXII  and  who  are  from  the  South 
certainly  are  not  in  any  conspiracy  or 
carrying  out  any  kind  of  plan  just  to  try 
to  continue  this  matter  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  I  am  sure  there  is  no  bad 
faith  on  the  other  side  at  all  but  there 
have  been  two  votes  on  closure  imder 
the  rules  of  the  Senate,  and  until  the 
announcement  was  made  that  there 
would  be  no  more  votes  this  week  on 
cloture  I  think  all  of  us  who  are  oppos- 
ing this  change  would  have  agreed  to  a 
vote  on  Thursday  of  this  week.  Of  course, 
it  is  too  late  now  to  have  their  agree- 
ment. To  keep  the  record  straight,  the 
charge  that  the  Senate  is  being  kept  from 
its  business  by  a  few  who  oppose  the  rule 
change  is  in  error. 

Mr.  FYesident,  that  brings  up  another 
question  about  the  Senate  not  disposing 
of  its  business  and  merely  killing  time. 
The  contrary  is  true.  This  Is  the  part 
of  the  session,  under  the  law,  where 
there  are  no  carryover  bills  from  the 
preceeding  session  on  the  calendar.  All 
measures  that  had  been  approved  by 
committees  and  sent  to  the  calendar  died 
with  the  old  Congress,  as  is  well  known. 
Those  measures  have  to  be  reintroduced, 
and  most  of  them  have  to  be  reconsidered 
by  the  committees.  There  are  no  such 
measures  of  any  substance  on  the  calen- 
dar for  passage,  and  it  has  been  only  1 
month  since  the  beginning  of  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd)  has  very  aptly  assisted  me  with 
the  calendar.  A  quick  look  at  the  calendar 
shows  that  the  first  item  pending  Is  the 
matter  that  is  now  being  debated.  The 
remainder  of  the  present  calendar,  ex- 


cept two  minor  bills  concerning  small 
gratuities  for  certain  named  individuals, 
relates  to  money  resolutions  to  provide 
funds  for  the  operation  of  committees 
and  subcommittees,  and  those  resolutions 
have  been  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  which  has  considered 
them  and  reported  them  for  considera- 
tion to  the  Senate.  I  understand  those 
matters  are  set  for  consideration  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  next  Monday. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia again.  I  find  that  these  two  small 
bills  concerning  gratuities  were  disposed 
of  this  morning,  so  the  only  matters  now 
on  the  Calendar  for  consideration  are  the 
matter  to  which  I  am  now  addressing  my 
remarks  and  the  money  resolutions. 

F\irthermore,  we  have  been  back  here 
only  a  month  and  2  cr  3  days,  I 
believe,  and  the  new  organizational  steps 
had  to  be  taken.  They  have  been  taken. 
The  selection  of  the  membership  of  the 
various  committees  had  to  be  made. 
Quite  a  few  new  Members  came  into  this 
body,  and  there  had  to  be  adjustments 
and  changes,  in  addition  to  selecting 
committee  membership.  That  is  quite  a 
problem.  But,  with  great  dispatch,  both 
the  majority  and  the  minority  have  at- 
tended to  all  of  the  business  of  selecting 
the  personnel  of  the  committee  member- 
ship, which  has  been  diflBcult  because  of 
adjustments,  and  different  Senators 
seeking  the  same  positions,  many  times, 
on  those  committees. 

That  has  all  been  completed.  The  or- 
ganization of  the  Senate  has  been  com- 
pleted. Many  of  those  committees  have 
gone  into  major  hearings  for  the  session, 
I  am  not  familiar  with  that  in  detail 
except  with  respect  to  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  of  which  I  have  the 
privilege  of  being  chairman,  but  it  would 
be  of  more  than  passing  interest  to  the 
Senate  to  know  that  our  full  committee 
h3is  already  completed  more  than  6  days 
of  hearings  on  the  Selective  Service  Act 
change  which  was  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration. Also,  that  carries  with  it 
the  auxiliary  question  of  the  so-called 
volunteer  army.  We  had  hearings  on  that 
and  also  on  the  Selective  Service  pro- 
posal introduced  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy). 
There  was  also  another  Selective  Service 
proposal  for  the  repeal  of  the  entire  sys- 
tem by  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 

We  now  have  had  the  full  work  com- 
pleted, and  we  had  a  session  of  the  full 
committee  this  morning,  making  a  pre- 
liminary step  toward  the  markup  of  that 
higiily  important  bill,  which  has  many 
far-reaching,  major  provisions  In  it  of 
the  highest  importance  to  all  who  may 
be  affected  by  it  and  to  the  security  of 
this  Nation.  We  do  not  claim  any  credit 
for  having  done  that  work.  It  is  our  duty. 
At  the  same  time,  we  also  have  subcom- 
mittees of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee that  actually  have  been  appointed, 
have  been  organized,  and  are  in  the  proc- 
ess of  already  having  hearings,  them- 
selves, concerning  the  subject  of  the 
weaponry  assigned  to  them  respecting 
items  that  are  in  the  budget.  They  have 
their  own  staffs,  who  have  been  studying 
this  proposal  since  last  October  or  No- 
vember. They  have  already  gotten  those 
hearings  started.  We  expect  to  continue 


our  sessions.  Tomorow  the  full  commit- 
tee will  continue  with  reference  to  the 
markup  of  the  bill.  It  will  require  several 
additional  days.  I  am  not  predicting  an 
early  report  on  the  bill,  but  when  it  does 
come  it  wil  be  thorough,  and  the  hearings 
will  be  complete  and  in  printed  form,  for 
the  guidance  of  the  membership. 

The  hearings  we  had  included  more 
than  20  outside  witnesses — that  is,  wit- 
nesses not  connected  with  tlie  Govern- 
ment. We  heard  every  person,  in  person, 
who  asked  to  be  heard  at  those  hearings. 

We  let  them  testify  as  much  as  and  as 
long  as  they  wanted  to,  and  every  Sena- 
tor was  given  every  opportunity  to  ask 
all  the  witnesses  every  question  he 
wished.  We  had  Secretary  Laird,  we  had 
Secretary  Kelly,  and  we  had  Dr.  Tear,  Di- 
rector of  Selective  Service,  as  witnesses 
before  the  committee. 

After  the  other  testimony  was  In,  we 
asked  them  to  come  back,  and  they  testi- 
fied with  reference  to  matters  that  were 
introduced  into  the  record  after  their 
testimony. 

We  had  before  us  the  two  named 
Senators  who  were  authors  of  bills  in 
their  own  right,  who  testified  at  length 
and  were  examined  by  Senators.  In  addi- 
tion thereto,  we  had  three  or  four  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives 
who  came  over  and  gave  some  very  fine 
testimony  on  the  subject. 

So,  Mr.  President,  no  one  has  been 
loafing.  No  time  has  been  lost  so  far  as 
the  membership  in  that  committee  is 
concerned.  I  know,  as  a  personal  matter, 
dealing  with  the  membership,  that  they 
have  been  attending  our  hearings  and 
carrying  on  other  work  in  other  commit- 
tees. 

I  mention  that  solely  to  get  into  the 
Record,  and  for  the  information  of  any- 
one who  may  be  interested  or  may  be 
concerned,  a  statement  about  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Senate  and  the  work  that  has 
actually  been  carried  on.  I  believe  that 
fully  covers  the  subject. 

If  I  were  not  here  now — and  It  is  a 
privilege  to  speak  to  the  Senate  on  this 
matter  because  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
most  vital  questions  before  us — I  would 
be  in  committee  meetings,  along  with 
other  committee  members,  working  on 
the  very  matters  I  have  referred  to. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  is  now  en- 
gaged in  reachliig  a  decision  on  whether 
to  amend  rule  XXn  so  as  to  make  it 
easier  to  close  off  debate  on  the  Senate 
floor.  In  my  opinion,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  crucial  decisions  that  the  Senate 
will  face  this  year,  or  any  other  year  in 
the  foreseeable  future.  Yet  the  proposal 
has  been  brought  to  the  floor  without 
benefit  of  formal  hearings,  which  would 
have  served  many  very  useful  purposes. 
Among  the  aspects  that  could  have  been 
properly  explored  by  hearings  are  the 
implications  of  such  a  change,  the  con- 
sequences of  this  serious  action,  the 
sources  of  the  demands  for  such  change, 
and  the  reasons  for  making  the  de- 
mands. In  short,  hearings  could  have 
evaluated  the  alleged  benefits  versus  the 
risks  and  penalties,  after  hearing  a  wide 
variety  of  Informed  witnesses,  and  could 
have  tendered  the  committee  findings 
to  the  Senate  in  writing  for  considera- 
tion and  study. 
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As  a  substitute  for  the  written  hear- 
ings, which  often  prove  to  be  so  valuable, 
we  do  have  the  benefit  of  a  collection  of 
quotations  that  have  been  collected  and 
supplied  to  us  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  iMr.  Ehvin\  going 
back  over  a  great  period  of  years.  cX  every 
noted  and  outstanding  men  in  public  lite 
and  In  Journalism.  I  refer  to  such  men 
as  the  late  Woodrow  Wilson,  two-term 
President  of  the  United  SUtes;  WUllam 
S.  White,  columnist  of  newspapers,  who 
has  written  several  books,  and  who  is 
really  an  eminent  authority  on  the  op- 
eration of  the  Government;  a  present 
Member  of  the  Senate,  also  a  former 
Senator  and  former  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Honorable  Hubert 
Humphrey,  who  is  certainly  well  versed 
in  this  project  and  related  matters:  as 
well  as  a  host  of  others. 

I  am  glad  we  do  have  the  benefit  of  the 
coimsel  of  those  witnesses.  I  know,  from 
experience,  how  valuable  it  can  be  to 
have  the  right  kind  of  searching  and  far- 
reaching  hearings.  In  fact,  the  first  com- 
mittee of  which  I  had  the  honor  of  being 
a  member  when  I  first  came  here,  was 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion; and  there  are  still  very  clear  in  my 
mind  many  of  the  benefits  that  accrued 
to  me.  as  well  as  to  others.  I  know,  from 
hearings  on  matters  that  were  then  be- 
fore the  committee,  which,  by  the  way. 
included  hearings  on  a  proposal  very 
much  like  the  one  we  are  debating  here 
today. 

Hearings  having  been  dispensed  with 
in  this  very  serious  matter.  It  became 
necessary  to  substitute  extensive  debate 
on  the  floor.  Unfortunately,  the  debate 
thus  far  has  been  carried  out  for  the 
most  part  without  participation  by  the 
proponents.  That  participation  by  those 
who  advocate  the  change  would,  of 
course,  have  made  it  a  much  more  mean- 
ingful debate.  Such  hearings  probably.  If 
we  could  have  had  them  this  time,  and 
had  gone  into  the  matter,  would  have 
made  the  subject  more  attractive  to  the 
news  media,  and  thereby  permitted  the 
thrust  of  the  arguments  to  come  before 
the  people,  so  that  they  would  clearly 
Identify  the  principle  that  is  at  stake- 
one  upon  which  the  whole  strength  of 
the  Senate  depends — the  assurance  of 
reasonable  freedom  of  debate. 

Furthermore,  and  I  think  this  Is  more 
important,  there  is  the  assurance  that 
under  these  rules  it  will  not  be  possible 
at  a  time  of  emotional  upset,  a  time  of 
distress,  or  a  time  of  extreme  emergency, 
that  there  can  be  put  by  the  Congress  by 
any  group  in  the  Nation,  any  organiza- 
tion, or  even  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  a  bill  that  does  not  rep- 
resent the  seasoned  thought — not  Just 
the  Immature  thought,  but  the  seasoned 
thought  and  reasoning — of  a  great  num- 
ber of  people,  by  and  large,  some  of  them 
from  throughout  the  Nation,  and  that  It 
Is  necessary  to  impress  suid  move  to  ac- 
tion a  greater  nimiber  than  a  mere  ma- 
jority of  the  membership  of  this  body. 
Those  who  come  here  will  learn  and  real- 
ize gradually— they  are  already  people 
of  intelligence,  and  will  see  both  sides  as 
this  matter  develops— the  wisdom  of 
some  such  safegtoard  as  is  afforded  here 
by  rule  Xxn. 
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They  will  also  see  more  and  more.  I 
believe,  in  the  light  of  experience,  that 
this  rule  works  both  ways,  that  it  is  not 
for  any  section  of  the  country,  and  it  is 
not  for  any  one  group  in  the  country,  but 
works  for  all  groups.  In  that  it  involves 
a  principle  requiring  more  than  a  bare 
majority  of  the  votes  of  this  body  In  or- 
der to  put  a  bill  over.  I  mean  by  that  to 
say  that  it  requires  a  substantial  major- 
ity, under  its  present  day  apphcation  a 
two- thirds  majority,  of  those  present  and 
voting. 

Certainly  that  is  not  a  fatal  matter  for 
our  system  of  government,  because  all 
the  way  through  the  Constitution  we  find 
provisions  written  there  almost  200  years 
ago— and  time  has  proved  their  wis- 
dom— requiring  a  two-thirds  vote  before 
action  is  taken.  I  think  the  outstanding 
illustration  of  that  Is  that  it  requires  a 
two- thirds  vote  to  expel  a  Member  of  his 
body  or  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
or  to  convict  anyone  under  impeach- 
ment charges. 

That  Is  a  matter  that  Is  partly  per- 
sonal, but  it  goes  to  the  very  vitals  of  our 
form  of  government.  One  could  make  a 
powerful  argxmient  that  Members  ought 
to  be  expelled  by  majority  vote,  because 
some  assign  a  status  of  almost  sacred- 
ness  to  the  will  of  a  bare  majority.  But  it 
was  the  wisdom  of  the  founders  of  this 
Government  that  no  Member  could  be 
free  to  discharge  his  duties  if  he  had  to 
nm  the  chance  every  time  of  incurring 
the  ill-will  or  the  ill-tempered  considera- 
tion of  what  he  had  done  by  the  mem- 
bership, partisan  politics  being  what  it  is 
and  human  nature  being  what  It  is.  and 
all  of  us  being  subjected  to  emotional 
stress  and  strain. 

The  same  thing  is  true  with  reference 
to  the  approval  of  many  other  steps.  I 
shall  not  take  up  the  time  to  enumerate 
many  of  them  now.  but  I  do  not  know 
of  any  more  important  act  that  a  Presi- 
dent has  to  pass  on  or  has  to  perform, 
even  though  it  is  negative,  than  to  veto 
a  bill.  In  the  veto  of  a  bill  as  passed  by 
a  majority  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives,  by  one  vote,  the 
President's  vote,  he  can  kill  that  measure 
for  the  time  being.  If  it  ever  gets  the 
breath  of  life  in  it  again,  it  must  pass 
both  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  again,  not  by  a  majority  vote 
or  a  vote  of  60  percent  to  40  percent,  but 
it  must  pass  by  a  two-thirds  vote  before 
It  can  become  law. 

That  is  an  important  provision.  I  could 
go  on  and  on  to  show  that  this  is  not 
government  by  a  majority.  The  whole 
structure  of  the  Government  is  designed 
so  that  a  majority  shall  not  be  able,  in 
many  instances,  to  act:  and  in  fact,  as 
expressly  written  here,  it  requires  a  two- 
thirds  majority  before  these  steps  can 
be  taken. 

That  leads  me.  really,  Mr.  President, 
to  where  my  heart  «md  love  is,  and  that 
Is  the  nature  of  tills  institution,  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

I  have  the  very  highest  regard  for  the 
House  of  Representatives.  No  higher 
honor  in  Goverrmient  can  ccme  to  a 
person  in  the  legislative  branch  than  to 
be  elected  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  In  some  ways,  no  higher 
honor  could  come  anywhere  in  the  execu- 


tive branch  or  the  Judicial  branch  than 
to  be  elected  to  the  most  popular  branch 
of  the  legislative  department.  Its  Mem- 
bers have  a  very  keen  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, and  are  subjected  every  2  years 
to  popular  election,  and  they  really  have 
the  touch  and  feel  of  the  times  and  the 
problems  of  the  times,  and  become  very 
keen  judges  of  the  seriousness  of  a  mat- 
ter in  the  popular  will,  and  the  popular 
Judgment  on  it. 

But  at  the  same  time,  they  are  so 
numerous  that  they  cannot  have  any 
Tvde  except  the  rule  that  they  do  have, 
that  a  bare  majority  can  cut  off  debate 
over  there  at  any  time,  and  things  have 
to  move  forward,  then,  to  an  immediate 
vote,  and  in  that  way  there  is  not  time, 
so  far  as  the  passage  of  days  is  con- 
cerned, for  that  maturer  consideration, 
or  time  for  the  country  to  know  about 
what  the  real  issue  Is.  or  time  for  emo- 
tions to  subside  and  for  perhaps  a  calmer 
and  sounder  reasoning  to  take  over. 

Somewhere,  there  should  be  a  chance 
for  second  thought.  That  could  lie  in  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  Founding  Fathers 
could  have  written  in  that  the  bill  would 
have  to  go  on  to  the  Supreme  Court 
and  have  something  done  to  it  there  be- 
fore it  became  law,  but  they  did  not  do 
that.  They  created  a  second  branch  of 
the  legislature,  and  it  has  always  been 
thought,  and  has  stood  the  test  of  time, 
that  in  that  second  division  of  the  leg- 
islative branch  there  would  be  that 
added  safeguard  of  the  second  or  third 
thought. 

That  does  not  mean  that  the  Senate  is 
any  wiser  than  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives at  all.  It  just  means  that  there  is 
time  for  more  deliberation  and  more 
thought.  It  also  means  that  by  our  main- 
taining this  rule,  the  executive  depart- 
ment of  this  Government  has  to  give  a 
more  rounded  and  more  extensive  con- 
sideration and  recognition  to  the  legis- 
lative branch. 

I  am  not  talking  about  the  present 
President  or  any  past  President,  but  I 
am  referring  now  to  the  executive 
branch:  and  for  those  of  us  who  have 
been  here  a  good  many  years,  I  suppose 
the  thing  that  has  impressed  us  most — 
I  know  it  has  been  the  thing  that  has 
impressed  me  most  has  been  the  grow- 
ing amounts  of  power  that  are  accumu- 
lating from  year  to  year  in  the  hands 
of  the  executive  branch  of  this  Govern- 
ment. It  is  no  discredit  to  any  Presi- 
dent to  say  that  he  just  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  personal  knowledge  of  the  way 
the  billions  of  dollars  he  is  charged  with 
spending  and  handling  under  law  are 
expended.  He  cannot  possibly  give  it  per- 
sonal supervision.  He  cannot  have  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  these  facts. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield.  The  Senator 
from  Georgia  is  a  former  Governor,  and 
he  knows  the  great  power  that  a  State 
Governor  has.  The  Senator  from  Georgia 
has  been  here  and  has  seen  the  power 
grow. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Many  Governors,  I 

may  say,  are  proud  of  the  power  they 

possess  and  are  quite  prepared  to  use  it. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  framers  of  our 

Constitution  conceived  a  Goverrmient  of 
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three  coordinate,  coequal  branches  of 
Oovenmient — to  wit,  the  legislative,  the 
executive,  and  the  Judicial? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
They  divided  the  powers. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  legi.slatlve 
branch  makes  the  laws,  the  executive 
branch  executes  the  laws,  and  the  judi- 
cial branch  interprets  the  laws.  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  Is  what  they  en- 
visioned, and  that  is  the  way  it  has 
worked. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  It  is  not  true  that 
the  Federal  Government  now  is  spending 
more  than  $200  billion  aimually? 

Mr.  STENNIS.   Our  budget  now,  in 

round  figures,  as  I  recall,  is  $229  billion. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  true  that 

the  executive  branch  of  the  Goverrunent 

spends  all  those  billions  of  dollars? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
The  legislative  branch  and  the  Judicial 
branch  really  do  not  spend  any  money. 
They  have  no  control  of  any  money. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  read  in  a  publica- 
tion a  few  days  ago  that  the  total  ex- 
penditures of  the  Federal,  State,  and  lo- 
cal governments  now  constitute  approxi- 
mately 35  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product.  Did  the  Senator  see  those  fig- 
ures? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  not  seen  those 
figures,  but  I  am  not  at  all  surprised. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
an  executive  branch  of  the  Goverrunent 
that  can  spend  in  excess  of  $200  billion 
possesses,  inherently,  enormous  politi- 
cal power  and  the  power  of  persuasion 
and  influence? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  We  see  it  operating  now, 
and  I  want  him  to  use  some  of  that 
power  with  reference  to  the  economy, 
trying  to  stop  inflation.  But  it  is  a  fine 
Illustration  of  what  the  Senator  has 
said. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  true,  also, 
that  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  he 
holds  the  most  powerful  office  on  earth, 
can  command,  instantaneously,  the 
headlines  of  the  news  media,  all  the  tele- 
vision stations  in  the  land,  and  all  the 
radio  stations  In  the  land  at  the  same 
time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  He  cannot  do  it 
by  command,  but  his  position  commands 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  His  office,  exactly. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
when  we  add  to  that  $229  billion  the  fact 
that  the  President  can  create  the  news 
or  get  immediate  reaction  to  anything 
he  says  throughout  the  Nation,  that 
gives  him  enormous  political  power, 
whoever  he  may  be? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
It  transcends  the  individual,  the  party, 
and  everything  else;  and  the  modern 
news  media  augment  this  power  and  re- 
sponsibility manyfold. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  So  that  any  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  by  virtue  of 
the  enormous  amount  of  funds  he  has 
to  expend,  plus  the  fact  that  he  can 
capture  the  news  media  and  headlines, 
has  far  more  authority  to  influence  the 
opinion  of  the  American  people  than 


Congress — the  House   and  the   Senate 
combined — has  he  not? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Absolutely.  Par  beyond 
it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  except  for  merely 
passing  on  matters,  we  do  not  have  any 
power.  People  misunderstand  that  some- 
what. A  Senator  does  not  have  any  pow- 
er in  his  home  State. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  He  cannot  say,  "Do 
this,"  and  have  it  done.  He  might  have 
a  Governor  friend  who  would  help  him, 
but  he  cannot  do  it  himself. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  A  Senator  has  em- 
ployees of  a  dozen  or  two  at  most,  in 
most  instances,  and  that  is  all.  How 
many  civil  servants  work  for  the  U.S. 
Goverrunent  at  the  present  time?  In 
excess  of  2  million,  as  I  recall.  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  does  not  include  those  in  the  serv- 
ice. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Civil  servants. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
when  we  consider  the  inequality  between 
the  legislative  branch  and  the  executive 
branch  of  Goverrunent,  insofar  as  mold- 
ing public  opinion  is  concerned,  It  is  ab- 
solutely essential  that  some  part  of  the 
legislative  branch  have  the  authority  to 
delay  and  to  hold  up  and  to  examine  any 
bill,  measure,  or  proposal  that  is  sub- 
mitted or  espoused  or  sponsored  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  has  put 
his  finger  on  the  key  point.  As  the  Sena- 
tor knows,  it  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  people — all  the  people,  not 
just  one  group — that  there  be  a  check - 
rein  or  safeguard,  or  whatever  it  may  be 
called,  of  some  kind  on  nm-away  power, 
even  when  that  power  is  exercised  bv  a 
man  of  the  finest  intentions.  It  is  ab- 
solutely essential  that  we  have  a  safe- 
guard. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  the  Senator  re- 
call any  time  in  the  history  of  America 
when  a  good  bill  was  frustrated  or  de- 
feated indefinitely  by  free  speech  or  fili- 
buster, if  one  wants  to  call  it  that,  in  the 
U.S.  Senate? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No.  I  think  the  record 
will  show,  too.  that  the  matters  here  with 
real  merit  behind  them,  with  the  peo- 
ple behind  them,  with  the  seasoned  Judg- 
ment of  the  people  behind  them,  were 
passed.  Those  matters  benefited  by  be- 
ing more  thoroughly  exEmiined.  They 
found  their  way  on  the  lawbooks. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  the  Senator 
recall  that  one  of  the  greatest  Presidents 
of  all  time  submitted  a  scheme  to  Con- 
gress whereby  he  could  pack  the  Supreme 
Court  to  get  decisions  of  that  Court  in 
accordance  with  his  will? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  I  recall  that  viv- 
idly, in  the  1930's. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  court-packing  scheme  of  President 
Roosevelt  was  defeated  by  debate  and 
free  speech  and  deliberation  in  the  U.S. 
Senate? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
correct.  I  venture  to  say  that  the  state 
of  mind  of  the  people  was  one  of  frustra- 
tion; that  at  first  the  state  of  mind  of 
the  people  was  that  they  liked  the  idea. 


They  wanted  something  to  move.  They 
wanted  something  done. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Speed. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct.  I  was  a 
young  lawyer,  practicing  law,  and  moved 
among  the  people  a  great  deal.  Their 
first  impression  was  that  it  was  a  good 
idea:  "The  court  will  not  move,  and  we 
will  just  let  the  President  put  in  some 
new  members." 

I  should  like  the  Senator  to  develop 
his  thought  on  tha".  further,  too.  I 
watched  what  happened. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  If  that  bill  Iwd  been 
passed,  however,  we  would  not  Mve  had 
three  coordinate  and  coequal  vanches 
of  the  Government,  would  we?^ 

Mr.  STENNIS.  For  the  time  being,  the 
checks  and  balances  and  the  coordina- 
tion would  have  been  destroyed. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  We  would  have  had 
a  Supreme  Court  or  a  judicial  branch 
that  would  have  been  subordinate  to  and 
infiuenced  by  the  Chief  Executive  of  the 
United  States.  Would  that  not  have  been 
the  fact? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
And  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  coun- 
try. One  cannot  imagine  now  where  we 
would  have  been  with  reference  to  co- 
ordinate branches  of  Government  and 
our  checks  and  balances  which  we  still 
have,  if  it  had  been  destroyed  in  the 
1930's  during  the  depression.  There  is 
no  telling  how  far  it  would  have  gone. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  So  if  frustration  of 
the  court  packing  plan  had  been  the  only 
measure  in  American  history  that  was 
stopped  by  rule  XXn,  it  would  have  been 
a  worthy  rule,  would  It  not? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. There  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  the 
delay  and  the  exercise  of  free  speech 
which  stopped  that  plan.  In  my  humble 
opinion.  I  felt  and  saw  that  come  about. 
I  felt  the  change.  I  went  to  meetings 
where  able  and  prominent  lawyers  got 
up  demanding  a  resolution  be  passed  to 
approve  the  plan  by  President  Roosevelt. 
They  were  mature  lawyers  of  the  finest 
caliber.  Yet  I  saw  those  very  same  men 
change  their  minds,  publicly  saying  so. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  In  those  days.  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  was  certainly  the  most 
popular  political  figure  in  history ;  is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  He  certainly  was  the 
most  popular  figure  I  have  known  about. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  was  particu- 
larly true  in  States  in  the  area  the  Sen- 
ator and  I  represented  at  that  particular 
time;  was  it  not? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  certainly  is  true. 
The  record  will  show  It  was  that  way 
throughout  the  Nation  almost. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  As  I  recaU,  in  1932, 
President  Roosevelt  received  about  95 
percent  of  the  popular  vote  in  Georgia 
and  I  would  Imagine  it  was  larger  than 
that  in  Mississippi;  was  It  not? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  that  is  right 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  In  the  neighboring 
State  of  South  Carolina,  I  believe  the 
percentage  was  higher,  but  the  margin 
started  to  drop  after  that,  for  a  nmnber 
of  reasons,  one  of  which  was  his  ill-fated 
court  packing  plan;  is  that  not  correct? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  true.  The  judg- 
ment  of   the   people    was   very   much 
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agaimt  that  plan  at  the  end  of  that 
matter. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
many  other  Presidents  have  had  honor- 
able and  outstanding  records  but  have 
also  submitted  some  schemes  without 
giving  them  too  much  thought,  which 
have  been  frustrated  and  delayed  by  free 
speech  in  the  Senate? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  so  true,  indeed. 
Perhaps  the  Presidents  have  not  been 
to  blame  so  much  for  that  because  they 
were  under  the  pressure  of  the  surging 
demands  of  the  times. 

I  think  of  President  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man and  the  temper  of  the  times  dur- 
ing which  he  was  President,  particu- 
larly his  proposal  during  the  railroad 
strike,  to  put  the  striking  railway  work- 
ers into  the  Army. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Presidents  are  hu- 
man too.  of  course.  As  I  recall,  the  propo- 
sition that  F»resident  Trimian  submitted 
was  at  the  time  of  a  national  emergency, 
when  the  railroad  workers  were  on  strike, 
and  it  was  essential  to  protect  our  com- 
merce and  the  health  and  safety  of  our 
people  and  that  traflQc  in  commodities 
being  transported  from  place  to  place  not 
be  brought  to  a  halt;  and  President  Tru- 
man as  I  recall,  submitted  a  proposal 
that  went  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives one  day.  With  no  hearings,  and 
with  hardly  any  debate  the  proposition 
was  submitted  to  the  House,  the  rules 
suspended,  and  the  bill  passed  the  House 
with  only  14  dissenting  votes,  as  I  re- 
call. The  purpose  of  the  bill  was  to  put 
all  the  striking  railroad  laborers  into 
the  uniform  of  our  country  against  their 
will;  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  was  the  substance 
of  the  bill.  As  the  Senator  says,  it  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  without 
any  hearings  and  only  short  debate. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  And  then  it  came  to 
the  Senate,  and  if  my  memory  serves  me 
correctly.  Senator  Bob  Taft  of  Ohio, 
who  was  not  considered  particularly 
friendly  to  railway  labor,  exercised  his 
Judgment  and  discretion  under  Senate 
rule  XXn  and  frustrated  the  drafting  of 
striking  railway  workers  into  the  Army 
of  the  United  States:  is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  what  happened. 
That  is  what  happened  right  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  That  battle  was  be- 
gun by  Senator  Bob  Taft  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  that  not  another 
good  example  of  why  somebody  in  the 
legislative  branch  should  have  the  power 
and  the  authority  under  Its  rules  to  de- 
lay and  examine  measures  dellberatlvely 
which  are  sometimes  Ill-considered  and 
brought  forth  too  hastily? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  has  stated 
It  well.  It  is  absolutely  essential.  No  gov- 
ernment, concerned  as  we  are  with  over 
200  million  people,  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment controlling  the  economy,  no 
government  can  last  that  does  not  have  a 
governor  on  it  or  some  kind  of  check 
rein. 

I  remember  as  a  young  boy  going  out 
to  the  cotton  mills  and  I  would  see  the 
steam  engine  at  work  and  I  thought  that 
was  a  fine  thing,  to  see  the  steam  engine 
run.  but  when  the  governor  came  off. 
that  was  the  time  to  run  because  I  knew 


that  It  would  fling  itself  to  pieces.  The 
same  thing  can  happen  to  a  government. 
If  it  has  no  check  rein  on  it.  It  cannot 
stand  the  pressure. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  It  not  true  that 
republics  which  thought  they  could  not 
survive  have  invited  dictators  to  take 
over? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  inevitable,  un- 
less there  is  some  safeguard,  some  check- 
rein  there. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  not  the  US.  Gov- 
ernment now  less  than  200  years  old? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  almost  200  years 
old; 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  now  one  of 
the  oldest  republics  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  today? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  continuous  opera- 
tion; yes.  sir. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
our  Founding  Fathers,  when  they  de- 
vised our  system  of  government,  were 
among  the  wisest  men  this  country  has 
ever  had.  in  that  they  devised  a  system 
with  checks  and  balances  and  so  de- 
signed as  to  insure  the  perpetuity  of  our 
republican  form  of  government? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  was  their  pur- 
pose. They  were  certainly  wise  men,  but 
perhaps  It  was  not  so  much  their  wis- 
dom that  caused  them  to  formulate  and 
put  into  bemg  this  plan  as  the  fact  that 
they  knew  human  nature,  its  limits  and 
its  powers,  and  they  knew  that  there 
must  be  some  kind  of  check  rein  in  the 
division  of  responsibility  and  power. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  the  Supreme  Court,  in  its  recent  de- 
cisions, has  destroyed  many  of  these 
check  reins  which  the  Founding  Fathers 
devised  to  insure  our  preservation  as  a 
republican  form  of  government? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  To  the  extent  that  a 
restoration  of  those  check  reins  is  needed, 
although  I  think  it  is  far  more  pressing 
and  a  much  graver  matter — I  worry 
more  about  that  than  I  do  about  the 
missiles  the  Soviet  Union  has  pointed 
right  at  us. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  compliment  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
on  the  very  able  speech  he  is  making 
and  I  concur  wholeheartedly  with  the 
points  he  is  making. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  very  much  for  his  contri ju- 
tion  to  this  debate. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  mention  an- 
other illustration  here  which  has  hap- 
pened since  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
and  I  became  Members  of  the  Senate.  I 
am  not  indulging  in  personalities  at  all, 
but  the  question  was  raised  on  the  Senate 
floor  about  a  nominee  to  be  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States.  It  was  first 
raised  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  which  led  on  to  a  very  fine  de- 
bate and  that  nomination  was  not  con- 
firmed. I  believe  it  was  withdrawn.  The 
matter  passed  on.  and  someone  else  was 
nominated  to  be  President  of  the  United 
States;  but  if  it  had  not  been  for  rule 
XXII,  the  pressure  of  things  here  was 
such  that  it  doubtless  would  have  passed. 
It  would  have  come  to  a  vote.  It  doubt- 
less would  have  passed.  Whereas,  later, 
after  it  was  disposed  of,  and  we  had  gone 
over  into  the  next  calendar  year,  a  great 
many  additional  facts  became  known — 


and  I  speak  with  all  deference — that 
would  have  made  the  nomination  far 
more  objectionable  on  the  basis  of  the 
new  facts  than  it  was  before. 

It  was  rule  Xxn  in  the  Senate  which 
made  the  difference  and  defeated  the 
nomination.  If  it  had  not  been  defeated, 
we  would  have  had  an  altogether  differ- 
ent philosophy  on  the  Supreme  Court 
than  what  we  have  today.  Frankly,  I 
think  the  Influence  of  that  rejection,  go- 
ing beyond  personalities,  has  been  a 
tremendous  factor  in  bringing  things 
around  to  a  more  mature  and  sensible 
consideration  of  many  of  our  public 
problems. 

I  think  it  was  felt  throughout  the  Na- 
tion as  an  earthquake's  tremor  is  felt, 
far  beyond  the  location  where  it  starts! 
So,  that  debate  on  the  Senate  floor  and 
the  rejection  of  that  nominee  was  felt 
far  beyond  the  immediacy  of  the  oflBce 
of  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
important  as  that  office  is,  and  I  con- 
sider it  on  a  parity  in  Importance  with 
the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  even  more  so  in  many  re- 
spects because  of  its  duration  of  tenure. 

Mr.  President,  continuing  with  my  re- 
marks here  of  a  more  formal  hearing.  If 
the  hearings  to  which  I  have  referred, 
had  been  held,  they  probably  would  have 
made  the  subject  more  attractive  to  the 
news  media,  as  I  said,  and  thereby  per- 
mitted the  thrust  of  the  arguments  to 
come  before  the  people  so  that  they 
would  clearly  Identify  the  principle  that 
is  at  stake — one  upon  which  the  whole 
strength  of  the  Senate  depends,  the  as- 
surance of  reasonable  freedom  of  debate. 

It  Is  regrettable  that  the  proponents 
felt  it  necessary  to  virtually  abandon  the 
floor  for  2  long  weeks. 

The  pending  measure  for  amendment 
of  rule  XXII  of  the  Senate  needs  full  dis- 
cussion, in  front  of  the  public,  so  that 
all  Interested  persons  and  civic  groups 
throughout  the  coimtry  can  give  full  con- 
sideration to  both  points  of  view,  fully 
Identify  and  consider  the  principle,  and 
evaluate  the  proposed  change.  I  think 
that  if  this  were  done,  rule  XXII  would 
be  left  unchanged,  its  principle  clearly 
Identified  as  a  keystone  in  the  verj-  foun- 
dation of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  some  might  think  that 
those  were  idle  words.  However,  we  have 
seen  what  happened  here  in  connection 
with  the  reasoning,  the  conclusions,  and 
the  official  position  of  one  of  the  most 
Illustrious  and  finest  Members  that  the 
Senate  has  ever  had  In  my  time,  and,  I 
say.  in  this  century.  I  refer  to  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Klentucky 
(Mr.  Cooper).  No  man  is  more  sin- 
cere, more  earnest,  or  more  conscientious 
thsui  he.  He  possesses  a  very  keen  Intel- 
lect and  precision  of  judgment.  I  per- 
sonally know  that  he  considers  matters 
of  importance  with  the  finesse  and  ac- 
curswsy  of  the  movements  of  a  Swiss 
watch. 

He  was  here  some  12  years  ago.  He  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  proponents  of  a 
change  in  rule  XXn.  He  wanted  to  sub- 
stantially modify  It.  Time  has  gone  on 
and  experiences  have  changed  his  Judg- 
ment. Times  have  changed. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  very 
frankly,  and  with  his  usual,  utmost  can- 
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dor.  has  said  that  things  have  occurred 
with  respect  to  problems  of  this  natxire 
that  far  outweigh  other  considerations 
and  that  pressures  are  so^gteat  and^the 
speed  with  which  we  consider  ^ar-reach- 
Ing  matters  somewhalsimmatul^y  in  his 
opinion  constitutes  a  ^^at  jbo  ^reat  in 
that  field  that  he  has  changed  his  mind 
as  to  what  is  sound  in  government. 

I  am  not  speaking  for  him.  He  spoke 
for  himself.  It  is  in  the  Record.  He  felt 
compelled  to  change  his  position  and,  in- 
stead of  advocating  a  change  in  rule 
XXn.  as  he  once  did,  he  thinks  it  is  a 
needed  and  necessary  safeguard  In  our 
form  of  government.  He  thinks  It  should 
remain  as  it  is.  He  is  voting  and  speilng 
each  time  against  the  imposition  of  clo- 
ture. 

I  do  not  have  to  commend  him.  No  one 
has  to  praise  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
His  record  of  integrity  is  clear,  clean, 
and  bright.  He  is  so  unselfish  In  his  acts 
that  no  one  has  to  pay  him  accolades  or 
praise  him  in  any  way. 

I  refer  to  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  and  what  he  has  said 
and  done  as  a  shining  landmark  in  our 
history  and  a  particularly  illuminating 
event  here  in  the  history  of  the  U.S 
Senate. 

I  believe  his  period  of  tenure  here  will 
leave  very  many  fine  things  accom- 
plished for  the  country.  However,  none  is 
more  far  reaching,  more  Important,  or 
more  effective  than  what  he  has  done  in 
connection  with  rule  XXII.  I  think  his 
position  in  this  debate  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous factor  on  the  trend  of  the  de- 
bate. 

The  US.  Senate  is  the  one  place  in 
our  governmental  structure  where  States 
are  recognized  as  entities  and  repre- 
sented as  entities.  The  President's  re- 
sponslbUities  are  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  and  to  all  of  the  people.  His 
branch  of  the  Government,  the  execu- 
tive branch,  is  not  responsible  In  any  way 
to  the  State  governments,  or  to  the 
States  as  entities.  In  fact,  it  Is  some- 
times very  difficult,  as  my  colleagues  all 
know,  for  State  governments  to  even 
communicate  adequately  with  the  ele- 
ments of  the  executive  branch.  We  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  have  to  assist  in  this 
many  times  each  day. 

The  officials  of  the  executive  branch 
with  few  exceptions,  are  not  elected  •  they 
are  appointed,  and  they  are  generally 
protected  from  removal  except  by  the 
appointing  authority  wiUiin  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  glad  to  yield  to  my  colleague,  the 
senator  from  Alabama,  who  is  very 
Skilled  In  debate  on  many  subjects  in- 
cluding tills  subject  I  appreciate  tiie  fact 
that  he  is  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President  a  few 
minutes  ago  the  able  Senator  from  Mis- 
s^lppi  made  reference  to  changing 
times  and  changing  conditions.  That  re- 
minded me  of  some  articles  I  have  seen 
recentiy  hi  the  press.  I  have  seen  articles 

^»wu5  *^*"  °"^  publication  dealing 
with  this  subject. 

The  Senator  will  recall,  I  am  sure  that 
When  he  came  to  the  Senate— which  was 


very  close  to  the  time  I  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate— nearly  everyone  who  thought  about 
what  we  call  fihbustering  or  about  ex- 
tended debate  or  about  rule  XXn  im- 
mediately attributed  that  extended  de- 
bate to  southerners.  Southerners  were 
usually  the  ones  that  made  use  of  it. 

In  those  times  it  is  true  that  we  did 
make  use  of  it  more  than  anyone  else 
because  of  various  proposals  which  we 
felt  were  uncalled  for,  primarily  dealing 
with  civil  rights.  However,  those  things 
have  all  been  taken  care  of  over  the 
years;  have  they  not? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Alabama.  Every- 
thing that  could  be  thought  of  with  any 
substance  to  it  at  all  has  been  written 
into  law. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
not  true  that  in  recent  years  this  tiling 
that  is  so  often  referred  to  as  filibuster- 
ing has  been  something  engaged  in  pri- 
marily by  those  people  who  are  usually 
referred  to  as  liberals? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  Those  who  participate  in  the 
actual  filibusters  now  that  try  to  cutoff 
a  vote — and  we  are  not  trying  to  block  a 
vote  primarily  In  this  matter— and  those 
who  are  flghtmg  a  Ufe  and  death  battie 
to  block  a  vote  and  not  let  things  hap- 
pen, come  from  other  areas  of  the  coim- 
try. I  do  not  blame  them  if  that  is  their 
opinion.  They  are  doing  their  duty. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor read  recentiy  the  article  in  one  of  the 
most  Uberal  publications  In  the  United 
States,  the  New  RepubUc.  That  is  a  pub- 
lication that  over  the  years  has  been 
widely  read  and  it  is  a  publication  that 
has  stood  for  liberal  causes.  In  its  issue 
of  February  20  the  New  RepubUc  pub- 
lished an  article  entltied  "Filibusters." 
Did  the  Senator  read  that  article? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  In  addition,  it  was 
reprinted  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  sure  it  has 
been  printed  in  the  Record  so  I  shall  not 
ask  that  it  be  printed  again.  Did  not  the 
Senator  think  the  article  made  a  pretty 
good  warning  to  the  so-called  liberals  as 
to  the  disaster  they  might  be  courting  by 
trying  to  cut  down  the  requirements  of 
rule  XXn? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Many  people  are  having  second  thoughts. 
I  have  noticed  the  proponents  In  tills 
struggle  that  we  are  having  are  not  as 
vociferous,  not  as  vigorous  as  in  years 
heretofore.  I  think  some  of  the  wind  has 
been  taken  out  of  their  sails  by  the  New 
Republic  editorial,  as  well  as  by  other 
trends. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Did  the  Senator  note 
that  Just  a  week  ago  today  there  was  a 
column  printed  hi  the  V/ashington  Post 
by  Nicolas  von  Hoffman,  who  Is  a  regular 
columnist?  I  wonder  If  the  Senator  read 
that  column. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  had  the  benefit  of  that 
article,  as  did  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 
There  is  so  much  material  in  the  article 
that  I  would  Uke  to  have  the  Senator 
comment  on  anything  he  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Did  not  the  Senator 
feel  the  article  addressed  itself  to  the 
same  point  made  by  the  New  Republic 
article?  It  probably  was  not  as  direct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  almost  a  companion 


article.  It  pointed  out  in  a  clearcut  way 
in  the  paragraph  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  column  the  threat  with  regard  to 
the  power  of  the  White  House,  not  mean- 
ing the  present  President  any  more  than 
any  other  President.  The  Senator  might 
take  note  of  that. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  in  that  article 
he  refers  to  certain  laws. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  He  said: 

These  aren't  the  kind  of  laws  that  Bhould 
b«  passed  with  a  51  percent  majority. 

Then,  the  article  goes  on  to  state: 
The  Reconstruction  Congress  passed  all 
kinds  of  civil  rights  legislation  that  was  not 
only  Ignored  but  literally  forgotten.  There 
just  wasn't  enough  steam  behind  them  to  do 
more  than  pass  them  so  that  they  became  a 
kind  of  legislative  tokenism. 

While  the  Senator  and  I  do  not  recall 
personally  those  things,  we  know  what 
our  parents  and  grandparents  told  us 
about  the  Reconstruction  Congress ; 

But  the  filibuster  and  clvU  rights  In  his- 
tory. Nixon  certainly  doesn't  want  to  weaken 
the  filibuster  in  order  to  pass  a  new  civil 
rights  act.  He's  concerned  about  such  matters 
as  the  antl-balllstlc  missile,  the  draft  and  the 
SST.  A  Northern  liberal  can  use  the  device  as 
well  as  a  Southern  reactionary,  and  in  the 
next  oouple  of  years  the  Northerners  are 
going  to  need  It  more  than  the  Southerners. 

I  do  not  endorse  his  definition  of  us  as 
southern  reactionaries.  I  think  it  would 
be  Illuminating  to  many  people  in  this 
country  to  research  the  records  over 
the  years  and  to  find  out  that  every, 
single  Uberal  measure  placed  on  the  stat- 
ute books  during  the  regime  of  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt  was  put  there  by 
southern  votes,  and  practicaUy  every  one 
by  southern  sponsorship. 

I  challenge  anyone  to  dispute  that 
statement.  It  is  true.  I  refer  to  social 
security  and  aU  the  other  measures  which 
had  Southern  sponsorship.  At  one  time, 
I  made  that  statement  on  a  radio  panel 
show  and  Jimmy  Roosevelt  was  one  of 
the  paneUsts.  When  I  said  it,  he  followed 
bysajdng: 

I  want  to  say  that  what  Senator  Sparkman 
said  Is  exactly  right.  My  father  could  never 
have  put  over  his  program  had  It  not  been 
for  the  Southerners. 

In  spite  of  aU  that,  they  caU  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi,  me,  and  my  col- 
league from  Alabama  Southern  reaction- 
aries. As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  not  true 
that  we  who  stand  here  and  defend  the 
right  of  the  minority  have  as  our  purpose 
the  protection  of  the  minority  from  what 
could  be  a  tyrarmical  majority  such  as 
we  have  known  actually  to  exist  in  years 
gone  by,  not  in  our  lifetime,  but  in  the 
lifetime  of  our  fathers  and  our  grand-  • 
fathers? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  emi- 
nenUy  correct.  The  Senator  will  recall 
that  m  December  of  last  year  we  stood 
with  the  so-caUed  Uberal  group  that  was 
conducting  a  filibuster.  We  stood  on  the 
principle  that  they  should  not  be  cut 
off ;  that  if  they  were  so  concerned,  they 
were  entitled  to  exercise  the  rule  and 
get  a  second  look,  and.  In  fact,  they  got 
a  second  look. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  They  were  debating 
at  matter  which  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi and  I  supported. 
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Mr  STENNIS,  Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yet  on  a  moUon  to 
cut  off  debate  so  they  could  not  speak 
further,  how  did  the  Senator  vote? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  voted  against  that 
motion. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  So  did  I  and  I  wUl 
next  time,  even  though  they  are  debat- 
ing something  I  might  be  for.  If  some- 
one tries  to  cut  them  off  I  am  going  to 
vote  against  a  cloture  motion. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  were  voting  on  a 
matter  of  principle  when  we  cast  that 
vote  contrary  to  our  opinion  of  the 
merits  of  the  matter  then  pending. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  remember  the  Sena- 
tor's position  very  strongly.  Frankly,  If 
more  of  us  so-called  "reactionaries  "  had 
voted  in  favor  of  cloture  they  would  have 
been  cut  off.  There  Is  no  question  about 
that. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect.        

Mr.  STENNIS.  For  the  record.  I  was 
one  of  the  floor  managers  of  the  bill 
that  was  then  pending  and  had  that 
reason  to  cut  off  debate. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  In  fact,  had 
debate  been  cut  off,  the  Senator  would 
have  been  able  to  get  his  bill  passed 
without  any  great  difficulty  and  yet  he 
voted  against  cutting  them  off  because 
he  felt  it  to  be  a  basic  principle  that  they 
were  entitled  to  be  heard  as  long  as  they 
wanted  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  They  were  fighting  for 
one  thing — to  give  newly  elected  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  an  opportimlty  to 
come  in  and  vote  on  the  same  subject 
matter.  They  carried  their  point  and  the 
new  Members  will  get  a  chance  to  do  so. 
We  helped  them  to  get  what  they  wanted. 

There  could  not  be  a  more  graphic 
Illustration. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  contribution. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  refer  back  to 
one  more  illustration  of  the  Presidential 
power  and  how  vast  it  is,  and  that  is 
not  the  President's  fault;  it  Is  the  times 
that  we  are  living  in. 

Just  this  morning  we  had  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  vast  power  that  can  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  that  he 
cannot  have  a  great  deal  of  personal 
knowledge  about  from  day  to  day  and 
from  time  to  time.  In  the  proposed  draft 
of  the  Selective  Service  Act  extension, 
the  vast  question  came  up  about  defer- 
ments of  college  students — a  highly  im- 
portant matter,  not  only  to  them  as  in- 
dividuals but  to  the  entire  Nation.  The 
question  was  whether  that  power  would 
be  vested  in  the  President  to  use  or  not 
use  or  to  defer  or  not  defer,  according  to 
the  demands  of  the  Oovemment  at  the 
time,  or  whether  we  would  just  recom- 
mend that  Congress  write  into  the  law 
that  those  students  not  have  deferments. 
We  have  not  decided  that  question, 
and  it  Is  not  in  issue  here,  but  I  thought 
at  the  time  of  the  enormous  power  that 
went  with  Just  a  few  words  we  will  use  in 
the  bill,  whichever  we  decided  to  recom- 
mend, assuming  it  became  law — the  vast 
power  that  that  one  relatively  small  pro- 
vision of  the  bill   would  place  in  the 


President,  putting  more  and  more  re- 
sponsibility, beyond  his  personal  knowl- 
edge, on  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

That  is  just  an  iUustration  of  the  vast 
power  that  is  generated  in  the  various 
departments,  of  necessity,  because  there 
can  well  be  times  when  he  should  have 
discretionary  authority  in  that  case. 

So,  as  the  times  demand  more  and 
more  power  being  put  in  the  hands  of  the 
Executive,  it  means  there  is  always  a 
chance  that  those  acting  for  him  can 
abuse  that  power  or  can  give  him  biased 
information  or  just  fail  to  exercise  sound 
Judgment  so  that  he  can  make  a  good 
judgment  upon  everything,  and  thereby 
things  can  go  wrong,  or  they  can  exer- 
cise an  overpowering  persuasion  on  the 
legislative  branch. 

As  another  illustration,  in  my  early 
years  we  had  an  appropriation  bill  for 
what  is  now  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  of  about  $950 
million,  in  round  numbers — $950  million. 
Well,  I  am  still  on  the  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  that 
handles  the  bill  for  what  has  now  become 
that  Department.  Last  year  that  same 
committee  brought  a  bill  to  the  Senate 
floor  for  that  Department,  as  it  now 
operates,  carrying  $22  billion.  That  is 
more  than  a  2,200-percent  increase  In  less 
than  22  years  for  one  department. 

I  am  talking  about  power  now.  It  is 
Just  so  true  that  with  $229  billion  every 
12  months,  any  President  who  has  a  mind 
to — and  Presidents  do  have  to  use  much 
of  their  power — has  too  much  oppor- 
tunity to  be  twisting  the  arm  of  some 
members  of  the  legislative  branch.  I  am 
speaking  in  the  extrtict  now.  I  am  not 
talking  about  any  individual,  but  that 
fact  makes  it  necessary  to  have  a  safe- 
gtiard.  a  slowdown  signal,  to  make  it 
possible  to  take  a  second  look,  and  make 
a  more  mature  Judgment.  That  is  what 
I  call  a  major  safeguard  of  our  system. 

Under  the  logic  of  things  and  under 
the  vehicles  of  our  Oovemment.  the  only 
place  in  the  legislative  branch  where  we 
can  have  that  safeguard  is  right  here  in 
the  United  States  Senate.  That  is  where 
it  has  rested  all  these  years,  seldom  being 
abused.  Although  I  am  sure  it  has  been 
abused  sometimes,  it  has  l)een  seldom 
abused  and  has  most  frequently  rendered 
a  real  service.  Undoubtedly,  the  overtdl 
influence  of  this  power  to  slow  things 
down  and  dilute  them  and  take  a  second 
look  has  been  a  tremendous  factor  in  the 
mind  of  every  President  and  of  every 
major  subordinate  of  every  President. 

The  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives are  elected  by  the  people  of 
their  districts,  and  represent,  not  politi- 
cal subdivisions,  but  areas  of  their 
States. 

The  prevailing  opinion  of  a  particu- 
lar district,  in  many  areas,  may  have 
little  resemblance  to  the  prevailing  view 
in  the  whole  State  of  which  it  is  a  part. 

The  judicial  branch  certainly  does  not 
represent  the  States.  It  must  be  agreed, 
at  least,  that  the  constitutional  stature 
of  the  sovereign  States  has  not  been  en- 
hanced by  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  In  recent  years. 

It  is  in  the  Senate  alone  where  the 
States  are  truly  represented.  It  Is  here 


where  their  rights  are  defended  and  their 
powers  protected,  as  they  are  reserved  to 
the  States  by  the  ninth  and  10  th  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution.  The  rights  of 
the  States  are  entrusted  to  their  Sena- 
tors, for  defense  in  this  fonmi. 

This  is  proper.  It  Is  also  in  this  forum, 
subject  to  agreement  by  the  other  body! 
where  laws  are  passed  to  create  new  Fed- 
eral powers.  We  are  obliged  to  see  that  in 
so  doing,  the  rights  of  our  States  are  not 
compromised.  Should  Executive  policy  or 
judicial  decrees  Infringe  upon  the  rights 
of  our  States,  we  are  obliged  to  correct 
this  by  legislative  action. 

Each  issue  that  comes  before  the  Sen- 
ate must  be  evaluated  in  the  light  of 
these  obligations  of  the  Senators  to  the 
States,  in  addition  to  all  other  consid- 
erations. That  was  one  of  the  major  rea- 
sons why  there  was  a  Senate. 

We  have  been  seeing,  especially  in  re- 
cent years,  particularly  strong  views 
and  trends  toward  highly  centralized 
government,  with  constantly  increasing 
Federal  powers.  No  doubt,  this  is  the  very 
root  of  much  of  the  apparent  disenchant- 
ment of  the  people  with  the  resiilts 
achieved  by  Government.  It  is  encourag- 
ing that  the  President  has  spoken  out  in 
favor  of  halting  these  trends,  and  re- 
turning more  of  govenmient  to  State 
and  local  levels.  I  hope  this  will  be  done. 
I  know  it  Is  very  hard  to  do  it. 

I  feel  sure  that  if  the  Senate  had  not 
been  active  in  slowing  the  trends  toward 
centralization  of  power,  the  situation 
would  be  worse  than  it  is  today.  Respon- 
sibility for  governmental  action  needs  to 
be  as  close  to  the  people  as  possible,  at 
the  local  level  if  practicable. 

I  said  "if  practicable."  I  know  that  now 
there  are  many  matters  that  local  gov- 
ernment caimot  cope  with.  There  are 
menaces  to  our  welfare.  Environmental 
matters  are  a  classic  illustration  of  it,  or 
a  more  modem  illustration  of  it.  I  do 
support  the  intervention  of  the  Federal 
Government,  in  effective  ways,  in  the  en- 
vironmental field. 

But  at  the  same  time,  we  do  know,  and 
it  is  a  sad  fact  of  life  but  it  is  true,  that 
the  more  remote  we  get  power  and  re- 
sponsibility— and  I  underscore  "and  re- 
sponsibility"— the  more  we  get  it  re- 
moved from  the  people,  and  their  ability 
to  see  things  in  operation,  the  less  inter- 
est they  have.  They  have  already  lost 
control,  but  they  lose  Interest  In  the  sub- 
ject matter,  and  very  soon,  indeed,  it  is 
something  that  is  relegated  to  a  far  away 
government  somewhere,  and  the  individ- 
ual problems  involving  lack  of  interest 
become  so  numerous  that  no  elected  offi- 
cial comes  in  contact  with  them. 

Mr.  SPARBaiAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama.  I  appreciate 
the  fact  that  he  is  interested  and  con- 
cerned with  this  subject. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  When  the  Senator 
referred  to  the  remoteness  of  governing 
power  and  respotisibility,  I  thought  also 
of  the  term  "accountability."  Is  It  not 
true  that  the  closer  the  action  is  to  the 
people  themselves,  the  more  accountable 
the  people  in  charge  of  that  action 
will  be? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Absolutely.  We  have 
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recognized  that,  in  a  bill  we  are  writing 
up  now.  about  the  local  draft  boards. 
Mr.  SPARICMAN.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  They  are  criticized  on 
the  basis  that  they  do  not  know  enough 
about  the  subject  matter.  My  answer  to 
that  argument  is  that  some  of  that  may 
be  true,  but  they  have  to  have  tin  ac- 
countability that  enables  them  to  face 
the  public  every  morning  when  they  go 
down  to  the  village  store. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  the  closer  to 
the  people,  tlie  more  impressive  that  ac- 
countability is. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes;  and  they  know- 
human  nature,  and  know  the  back- 
ground of  facts  in  individual  cases. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Has  it  not  been  true 
all  down  through  the  years  of  our  exist- 
ence as  a  republic  that  we  have  recog- 
nized this  principle  of  retention  of  as 
many  of  the  things  that  are  done  through 
government  for  the  citizens  as  possible  at 
the  local  level,  giving  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, as  our  Constitution  did  in  the 
beginning,  only  those  things  that  are  na- 
tional in  purpose  and  in  effect?  Is  that 
not  true? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  I  think  it  is  the 
basic  strength  and  soundness  of  our  sys- 
tem of  government  that  has  brought  us 
so  far,  and  we  are  getting  away  from 
that  now.  As  I  have  stated,  there  are 
some  reasons  that  we  have  had  to  get 
away  from  it  in  part,  but  we  should  not 
hasten  it,  nor  move  farther  than  we 
have  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  should  think  that 
those  people,  our  forebears  who  drafted 
the  Constitution  and  the  form  of  govern- 
ment it  sets  up,  had  in  mind  some  of  the 
things  that  had  happened  to  their  fore- 
bears back  in  their  mother  country,  in 
England.  We  know  that  there  were  pe- 
riods there  when  the  King  tried  to  make 
a  one-man  rule  out  of  the  English  Gov- 
ernment. We  know  that  was  true  in  the 
case  of  King  John. 

By  the  way,  John  is  a  very  common 
name,  as  both  the  Senator  and  I  know, 
but  has  the  Senator  ever  thought  about 
the  fact  that  in  all  the  line  of  English 
kings,  there  has  been  only  one  John? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Well,  he  was  a  notori- 
ous one. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  have  often  thought 
that  perhaps  that  was  the  reason  that 
none  of  the  others  have  been  named 
John.  We  have  had  a  lot  of  Henrys,  but 
only  one  John,  and  he  found  it  necessary 
to  give  in  to  the  barons.  I  suppose,  when 
we  hear  the  word  "barons."  we  tend  to 
think  they  were  not  really  representa- 
tives of  the  middle-class  people,  but  they 
were,  and  he  had  to  give  in  to  them  at 
Runnymede  and  sign  the  Magna  Carta, 
which  pulled  the  government  away,  to  a 
great  extent,  from  one-man  rule. 

Then  later,  does  the  Senator  remember 
that  Oliver  Cromwell  seized  the  Govern- 
ment of  England?  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
when  he  started  out,  he  was  a  Member 
of  Parliament,  and  he  had  a  minority. 
Just  a  relatively  small  group,  lined  up 
with  him;  but  it  happened  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  were  not  closely  tied  to- 
gether, they  were  in  several  groups,  so 
he  managed  to  manipulate  things  In  such 
a  way  that  he  virtually  got  rid  of  all  of 


them  and  set  up  a  parliament  which  was 
really  a  one-man  situation,  and  eventu- 
ally executed  the  King.  I  believe  that  one- 
man  rule  lasted  for  about  10  or  11  years. 

I  should  think  our  forebears  had  cases 
such  as  that  in  mind  when  they  set  up 
the  Government  in  such  fine  shape  to 
make  certain  that  the  ruthless  majority 
could  never  overrun  the  minority.  Does 
not  the  Senator  think  so? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  correct.  They  laid  the  foundation  so 
well  that  it  has  withstood  all  the  storms 
and  stresses  of  time,  even  a  devastating 
civil  war,  and  has  come  into  the  20th 
century,  into  the  nuclear  age  and  space 
age.  But.  human  nature  being  still  very 
much  the  same,  those  safeguards,  we 
believe,  are  still  essential  today. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Maybe  it  is  some- 
thing that  would  never  happen,  but  some 
of  us  are  not  wUling  to  take  a  chance; 
we  still  believe  in  the  protection  of  the 
minority. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  that  is  exactly  the 
way 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  in  equality  un- 
der the  law. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  As  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  feels,  so  do  I  feel.  And  we  have 
cause  to  believe  this.  We  have  had  ex- 
perience in  our  area  of  the  coimtry  in 
different  ways,  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  and  I,  together  with  others, 
have  had  experience  here  on  this  floor, 
too.  We  have  seen  the  tide  come  and  go, 
and  have  seen  conditions  change.  We 
have  seen  rule  XXII  undergo  this  change, 
where  it  is  taken  over.  now.  by  another 
group.  But  we  are  still  fighting  the  battle 
on  behalf  of  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  are  really  pro- 
tecting them,  are  we  not? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  doubt  about  that.  But  it  really  is  the 
principle  that  runs  through  here. 

I  thank  the  Senator  very  much. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  mention  an- 
other matter  which  Is  of  very  real  con- 
cern, as  we  all  know.  I  think  there  is 
another  consideration,  and  this  is  out- 
side the  Government:  We  are  becoming 
a  nation  of  organized  groups,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  is  a  healthy  thing  to  do, 
if  it  is  abused,  though  some  organiza- 
tion is  necessary.  Each  segment  of  our 
economy  is  trying  to  protect  itself,  and 
has  to,  to  a  degree;  but  we  are  becoming 
a  nation  of  organized,  active  groups, 
some  of  which  deliberately  exercise  po- 
litical pressure  incessantly.  They  are 
exercising  a  larger  and  larger  activity  on 
an  organization  basis  in  elections.  They 
are  becoming  more  and  more  active  in 
the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation. 

I  am  a  strong  believer  in  everyone 
having  his  day  in  court,  everyone  being 
heard,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  consider 
all  these  points.  But,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter, we  know  that  there  are  a  growing 
number  of  organizations  and  groups  thai 
seek  to  exert  unreasonable  and  unrelent- 
ing political  pressure  on  their  elected 
officials.  It  is  all  right  for  the  elected 
officials  to  feel  the  heat  or  feel  the  inter- 
est of  various  segments  of  the  economy — 
I  would  not  try  to  snuff  them  out — or 
various  politicaJ  groups.  But  I  just  say 
that  it  is  a  fact  of  life  that  with  the  news 
media  what  it  is,  with  the  organizational 


ability  of  the  people  what  it  is,  and  with 
the  money  that  is  available  to  them,  with 
the  ability  of  a  nationwide  organization 
to  put  on  pressure  all  at  once,  several  of 
them  combined  can  temporarily  create 
a  majority  in  favor  of  almost  anything. 
If  we  are  going  to  let  those  situations 
develop,  in  future  years  they  will  be  able 
to  sweep  measures  through  the  legislative 
halls  of  this  Government  that  should 
not  pass. 

We  know  that  that  has  already 
developed  to  a  great  degree  In  the  last 
25  or  30  years,  and  we  know  that  the 
chances  for  it  to  operate  that  way  will 
become  greater,  more  massive,  and  will 
be  effective  more  times. 

I  mean  every  word  I  say.  There  must 
be  some  kind  of  safegiiard  or  slowdown 
in  these  legislative  processes  that  will  not 
permit  just  a  bare  minority  to  run  over 
and  prevail  here.  There  must  be  a  check- 
rein.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  at  the 
level  of  the  Senate  except  rule  XXII  as 
now  written  that  will  serve  that  purpose. 
Someone  has  already  suggested  here 
in  a  question,  and  then  said,  that  there 
are  via,ys  to  pass  bills  that  have  sustain- 
ing merit,  and  that  they  nearly  always 
have  become  law  if  they  have  had  that 
characteristic.  But  once  they  get  on  the 
statute  books,  however  bad  they  may 
prove  to  be  and  however  much  they  may 
lack  merit,  it  is  very  difficult  and  some- 
times impossible  to  get  them  repealed  or 
substantially  modified. 

So  I  think  a  spotlight  should  be  put 
upon  the  necessity  of  having  some  kind 
of  checkrein  and  some  kind  of  deterrent 
to  make  us  take  a  second  look.  I  believe 
that  if  we  repeal  rule  XXn — and  this  is 
just  a  step  in  that  direction,  the  pending 
matter — we  will  change  the  entire  struc- 
ture of  this  body,  and  we  will  rapidly 
change,  in  a  mo5t  far-reaching  way.  the 
structure  of  this  Government.  I  will  be 
specific.  It  will  first  come  in  the  way  of 
increased  Executive  pressure,  increased 
Executive  dominance,  with  all  this 
money  to  spend. 

Another  front  it  will  show  up  on  is  with 
respect  to  the  combinations  of  organized 
pressure  groups  which,  under  given  con- 
ditions, can  take  over  the  legislative 
branch  of  this  Government;  and  it  is 
particularly  true  in  manipulating  their 
influence  through  elections  and  using  the 
legal  processes  of  our  Government.  It 
just  points  out — and  I  think  more  peo- 
ple are  realizing  this — the  need  for  this 
checkrein  and  the  retention  of  rule 
XXII. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  for  consideration 
the  premise  that  the  easier  it  becomes  to 
close  off  debate  by  cloture,  the  harder  it 
is  to  perform  (Mie  of  our  prime  missions, 
the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  States. 
Full  debate  is  assured  under  rule  XXII 
as  it  is  now  wTitten.  It  also  places  a  limi- 
tation on  unreasonable  debate.  The  free- 
dom of  discussion  that  is  afforded  pro- 
tects the  deliberative  function  of  the 
Senate  and  protects  the  50  States  which 
have  Sent  their  spokesmen  here  to  con- 
stitute the  upper  body  of  the  legislative 
branch. 

Without  rule  XXII.  the  collective 
rights  of  any  24  States  could  be  overrid- 
den in  one  preciptous,  ill-considered 
action,  by  a  simple  majority  vote.  This, 
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we  must  concede,  would  be  wrong.  It 
would  be  Just  as  wrong  if  the  rights  of 
one  State  were  InequlUbly  denied.  Cer- 
tain rights  that  are  vested  In  minorities 
should  never  be  denied,  regardless  of 
how  wide  a  voting  margin  might  be  mus- 
tered against  a  particular  minority  at  a 
particular  time.  The  Constitution  pro- 
vides for  this.  It  grants  personal  rights  to 
an  individual,  though  he  is  a  minority  of 
one  in  a  society  of  many.  The  Federal 
Government  exists  to  protect  the  rights 
of  all.  Individually  and  collectively,  in 
small  groups  or  large.  The  Senate  is  the 
most  effective  element  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  doing  this,  simply  because  a  mi- 
nority can  protect  Itself,  under  rule 
XXII.  by  exposing  an  Inequity  to  public 
gaze  long  enough  for  the  injustice  to  be 
recognized  and  appreciated  before  it  can 
become  an  ill-considered  law. 

The  American  people  do  not  want  In- 
justices in  their  laws,  and  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  do  not  want  this.  The  only 
way  it  can  happen  would  be  if  it  got  Into 
legislation  unanticipated  and  unrecog- 
nized. In  turn,  with  the  present  niles 
of  the  Senate,  that  could  happen  only  in 
the  very  unlikely  event  that  no  part  of 
the  membership  of  the  Senate  Identified 
an  injustice  in  the  proposed  legislation. 
With  a  quick  gag  rule,  this  safeguard 
would  be  badly  eroded. 

We  all  do  the  best  we  can  to  voice  the 
Interests  of  the  people  of  our  States,  who 
have  placed  us  In  a  position  of  trust  to 
do  this  on  their  behalf.  We  should  have, 
and  do  have,  proper  respect  for  the  opin- 
ion of  the  public.  There  are  two  ways  a 
Senator  can  fall  in  this,  however  well 
intentioned  he  may  be.  Public  opinion 
can  be  misjudged,  or  public  opinion  can 
undergo  a  quick  and  unanticipated 
change.  If  either  of  these  circumstances 
is  present,  there  is  a  sure  way  to  find  out. 
That  is  to  expose  the  controversial  Is- 
sue to  extended  debate.  There  is  simply 
no  way  that  major  issues  can  be  acted 
upon  in  haste  without  accepting  re- 
pentance in  leisure.  We  owe  it  to  our 
States  and  to  our  people  not  to  do  this. 
Aside  from  the  obligations  of  Senators 
as  mdividuals.  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Senate  as  a  body  must  concern  us.  They 
are  a  little  different  from  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  House. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  problems 
faced  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
with  its  much  larger  membership.  The 
House  needs  different  riUes  than  the 
Senate  does.  Under  those  rules,  however, 
the  legislative  product  of  a  relatively 
small  committee  can  pass  the  House  at 
breakneck  speed,  with  so  little  debate 
as  to  friistrate  the  opposition  com- 
pletely, and  arrive  on  our  doorstep  for 
Judgment.  It  is  provided,  of  course,  that 
In  revenue  bUls  the  House  acts  first  and 
the  Senate  reviews.  In  this  function,  we 
have  a  trust  that  I.  for  one.  would  hate 
to  see  threatened  by  similarly  circum- 
venting debate  in  the  name  of  expedi- 
ency. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  many  times 
that  extended  debate  does  net  defeat 
worthy  legislation,  although  it  prevents 
bad  legislation.  If  good  legislation  Is 
sometimes  slowed  by  debate,  that  is  the 
price  we  roust  pay  to  prevent  the  bad.  It 
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is  a  method  that  has  been  used  by  Sena- 
tors from  all  parts  of  our  country  and 
from  both  parties.  Two  distmguished 
names  that  come  to  mind  are  Senator 
Borah,  of  Idaho,  and  Senator  LaFoUette, 
of  Wisconsin.  It  Is  a  method  that  has 
prevented  passage  of  hasty  measures 
with  strong  initial  support,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  passage  of  bills  the  virtues  of 
which  could  only  be  demonstrated  by 
long  discussion. 

An  example  of  the  first  occurred  In 
1946,  during  the  railroad  strike.  That  has 
been  mentioned  already  in  debate,  but  I 
want  to  refer  to  it  again.  In  that  case,  a 
bill  passed  the  House  very  quickly,  draft- 
ing the  employees  Into  the  military  serv- 
ice. It  meant  actually  drafting  the  em- 
ployees who  were  operating  the  trains 
into  the  Army,  the  idea  being  to  make 
them  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  That  came  after  long  days 
of  strikes  and  delays  and  no  trains,  with 
the  people  of  this  country  getting  frantic 
and  frustrated.  It  had  strong  popular 
support,  but  it  was  given  more  extended 
consideration  in  the  Senate,  identified  as 
shortsighted,  and  on  second  thought  was 
rejected. 

Bills  which  had  limited  or  doubtful 
support  when  they  were  Introduced,  but 
gained  strength  as  debate  continued,  in- 
clude the  Lend-Lease  Act  of  1941,  and 
the  loan  to  Great  Britain  in  1946. 1  men- 
tion one  before  the  war  and  one  after 
the  war,  meaning  World  War  U. 

I  have  been  recently  reading  a  recently 
published  book  by  James  Spear  giving 
the  Intimate  details  of  the  accomplish- 
ments In  an  industrial  way  of  the  making 
of  armaments  by  these  remarkable  people 
in  what  is  now  West  Germany  and  East 
Germany.  The  book  points  out  so  clearly 
how  close  we  came,  and  all  of  Western 
Europe  came,  to  the  abyss,  being  totally 
ovemm  and  Western  E^irope  subjugated 
by  these  remarkable  people,  under  the 
leadership  of  Adolf  Hitler. 

This  Nation  has  problems  today  that 
are  truly  staggering  In  their  Impact. 
There  are  many  of  them.  Does  this  mean 
that  because  there  are  many,  we  must 
deal  with  them  hastily?  I  think  not.  I 
think  it  means  that  we  had  better  be 
both  correct  and  right  in  what  we  do. 
or  we  will  compound  our  troubles. 

I  am  not  persuaded  that  a  simple  ma- 
jority, with  minimized  debate,  can  prop- 
erly diagnose  and  treat  a  list  of  national 
ills  that  Include  the  war.  the  state  of 
the  economy,  health  costs,  welfare  costs, 
bankruptcy  of  our  cities,  the  disgraceful 
state  of  our  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  In  places  so  far  as  quality  educa- 
tion is  concerned,  the  generation  gap. 
the  predicament  of  our  universities,  dis- 
triist  of  the  news  media,  racial  tumult, 
pollution,  the  population  explosion,  and 
a  host  of  others,  not  to  mention  the  in- 
creasing problems  around  the  globe  In 
International  affairs.  It  has  got  to  the 
point  where.  If  someone  puts  up  two  or 
three  more  missiles  alongside  the  Suez 
Canal,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  compelled  to  call  a  hasty  conference, 
lay  aside  everything  else,  and  get  to- 
gether with  some  of  his  advisers  who  are 
knowledgeable  In  the  field,  and  make  a 


decision  of  some  kind  as  to  whether  we 
will  or  will  not  react,  or  what  we  will  do. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  Judgment,  these 
are  problems  that  will  tax  the  capacity 
of  all  three  branches  of  Government,  and 
will  tax  the  wisdom  of  this  body.  This 
Is  no  time  to  turn  back  and  gag  our- 
selves. We  need  all  the  help  we  can  get 
from  exploring  points  of  view.  We  will 
be  Judged  in  what  we  do.  We  will  be 
Judged  by  the  future. 

Let  us  successfully  pass  the  first  Judg- 
ment by  preserving  a  tool  we  need  badly 
In  these  considerations,  rule  XXIJ  of  the 
Senate.  To  do  otherwise  will  invite  haste, 
partisan  expendlency,  and  a  catastrophic 
failure  to  meet  these  great  problems  with 
considered  wisdom  and  Judgment.  Let 
us  not  gag  ourselves  when  we  most  need 
our  voices.  What  we  need  are  more 
voices — more  wise  voices — with  time  to 
let  wisdom  come  to  the  top. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


APPOINTMENT   BY   THE 
VICE   PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Beall>  .  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President.  In  accordance  with  Public  Law 
87-758.  appoints  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnuson)  to  the  National 
Fisheries  Center  and  Aquarium  Advisory 
Board. 


COMMUNICATIONS  AT  THE  DESK 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  cer- 
tain communications  on  environmental 
protection  now  being  held  at  the  desk  by 
unanimous  consent  be  allowed  to  remain 
at  the  desk  until  Thursday,  February  25 
1971. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
B«ALL).  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE  MORNING   BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  on 
tomorrow,  immediately  following  the 
recognition  of  the  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
not  to  exceed  45  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


CONSIDERATION  OF  MONEY  RESO- 
LUTIONS ON  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  should  like  to  reiterate,  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate,  that  it  is  the 
plan  of  the  leadership  to  take  up  the 
various  money  resolutions  on  Monday 
next. 

The  resolutions  are  to  be  found  on  the 
Calendar  of  General  Orders. 


PROGRAM   FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. If  no  Senator  seeks  recognition  at 
this  time.  I  shall  announce  the  program 
for  tomorrow. 
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The  Senate  will  convene  at  12  o'clock 
meridian,  following  a  recess;  and,  imder 
the  previous  order,  following  the  recog- 
nition of  the  majority  and  minority  lead- 
ers or  their  designees,  there  will  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  45 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes. 

Following  the  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business,  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  E»resident,  what  is  the  pending 
question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Beall).  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Al- 
UEN)  to  postpone  until  the  next  legislative 
day  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scon)  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Senate  Resolution  9. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. If  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  12  o'clock 
meridian  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
3  o'clock  and  8  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
recessed  imtll  tomorrow,  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1971,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  24  (legislative  day  of 
February  17).  1971: 

U.S.    AOVISORT    CX>MMISSION    ON    INTORMATION 

"ITie  following-named  persons  to  be  Mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Advisory  CommlB- 
slon  on  Information  for  the  terms  Indicated : 
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For  a  term  expiring  January  37,  1978: 
Frank  Stanton,  of  New  York  (reappoint- 
ment) ;  Hobart  Lewis,  of  New  York,  vice 
Thomas  Van  Husen  Vail,  term  expired. 

For  a  term  of  3  years  expiring  January  37, 
1974:  James  A.  Mlchener.  of  Pennsylvania. 
vice  Palmer  Hoyt,  term  expired. 

In  thk  Akmt 

Oen.  James  Hllliard  Polk.  460-S4-2670, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
X!B.  Army),  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list 
in  the  grade  of  general  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10.  United  St&tes  Code.  secUon  3963. 

The  following -ncmned  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  3066.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated 
by  the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of 
section  3066,  in  grade  as  follows: 
To  be  general 

Lt.  Oen.  Michael  Shannon  Davison.  561- 
54-7263,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 
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RALPH  B.  WILSON  HI,  CONNECTI- 
CUT'S STATE  WINNER  OF  VOICE 
OP  DEMOCRACY  CONTEST 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

or  coNmccTicuT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  23,  1971 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  par- 
ticularly proud  of  Ralph  B.  Wilson  m, 
a  high  school  Junior  and  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ralph  B.  Wilson  of  Litchfield,  Conn. 
His  essay  was  Judged  the  winning  speech 
for  the  State  of  Connecticut  in  the  Voice 
of  Democracy  Contest  which  is  spon- 
sored each  year  by  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States  and  its 
Ladies  Auxiliary. 

I  would  like  to  acknowledge  the  splen- 
did contributions  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  in  the  area  of  education.  This 
year  over  400,000  students  are  competing 
for  a  first  prize  in  the  national  contest 
of  $10,000  in  scholarship  funds.  The 
winning  contestant  from  each  State  will 
be  brought  to  Washington,  D.C.,  for  the 
final  Judging  as  guest  of  the  VFW  on 
March  5  through  9.  The  theme  of  the 
speeches  was  "Freedom — Our  Heritage." 

The  continuing  efforts  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  to  instill  a  sense  of 
loyalty  and  pride  among  young  people  in 
our  country  have  been  most  admirable. 
I  look  forward  to  their  continuing  efforts 
in  this  regard. 

Ralph  Wilson's  ^speech  should  serve  as 
an  example  of  the  fine  quality  of  citizen- 
ship among  our  youth.  I  would  like  to  call 
his  speech  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

I  include  the  article  as  follows: 
Script  of  Ralph  B.  Wilson  lU.  1971  Voice 
OF  Democracy  Winner 

The  American  people  have  long  been  a  race 
of  pioneers,  shaping  a  nation  out  of  the  wil- 
derness of  an  unknown  continent,  and  a  lab- 
oratory out  of  an  alien  and  unknown  uni- 
verse. Such  pioneer  spirit  has  led  to  some  of 
the  greatest  technological  achievements  In 
history,  but  the  American  pioneer  spirit  has 
Hways  meant  something  more  than  this. 
From  our  very  conception  as  a  nation.  Amer- 
icans have  been  pioneers  of  freedom. 


In  the  nearly  two  hundred  years  of  aui 
nation's  existence,  Americans  have  died  for 
freedom.  At  Lexington  and  at  the  Bulge,  at 
Bunker  Hill  and  at  Porkchop  Hill,  Americans 
have  fought  against  attacks  upon  freedom 
from  without.  Now,  as  we  enter  a  new  dec- 
ade, we  Americans  face  a  cbaUenge  every  bit 
as  crucial  and  demanding,  the  challenge  of 
living  freedom  and  of  fending  off  attacks 
upon  our  freedom  from  within. 

It  is  a  current  fad  to  curse  America,  to  burn 
our  flag  and  our  universities.  Anyone  who 
does  not  is  considered  to  be  "selling  out"  to 
that  great,  if  somewhat  unclearly  defined 
monster,  the  "establishment."  The  thing  we 
must  all  realize  is  that  it  is  those  who  would 
incite  violence  who  are  selling  out.  These 
people  are  selling  out  our  freedom,  no  matter 
what  their  ends. 

There  is  a  basic  lack  of  logic  In  the  argu- 
ments of  people  who  woxild  have  us  diestroy 
our  society  in  order  to  Improve  it,  and  give 
up  our  freedom  in  order  to  secure  it.  When 
anyone,  regardless  of  their  motivation  or  po- 
litical persuasion,  would  ask  us  to  take  away 
the  rights  of  others,  he  asks  us  to  deny  the 
existence  of  our  own  rights,  for  he  Ignores 
the  basic  responsibility  of  liberty  as  stated 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Govern- 
ments are  instituted  among  men  "to  secure 
rights."  and  if  any  system  of  government  is 
to  be  a  valid  defender  of  man's  rights,  it  must 
defend  every  man's  rights.  This  means  that, 
Just  as  every  free  man's  first  right  is  the 
security  of  his  own  freedom,  his  first  respon- 
sibility Is  the  security  of  every  man's 
freedom. 

If  our  freedom  is  to  grow  in  strength  and 
breadth,  it  must  grow  through  education 
and  understanding,  and  not  through  Igno- 
rance, revolution,  and  destruction.  There  has 
never  been  freedom  in  chaos,  there  was  none 
imder  the  revolutionary  governments  in 
Russia.  China  or  Paris,  and,  regardless  of 
their  good  Intentions  and  their  high  rhetoric, 
there  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  our  own 
revolutionaries  could  offer  us  any  more  se- 
curity for  our  freedom  than  these  groups  did. 

But  if  revolution  Is  not  the  answer  to 
freedom's  challenge,  then  what  la?  Certain- 
ly we  cannot  simply  continue  along  present 
lines,  with  peace  on  earth,  a  clean  environ- 
ment and  universal  freedom  seemingly  fur- 
ther away  than  ever.  I  think  the  answer  has 
to  lie  in  some  far  too  seldom  used  words — 
"cooperation"  and  "trust,"  for  these  are  the 
challenge  of  our  Heritage  of  Freedom.  As  we 
have  drawn  ever  further  away  from  the  time 
when  Americana  had  to  die  for  their  free- 
dom, we  have  been  lulled  into  a  worship  of 
security,  and  away  from  these  words,  and  it 


is  instinctive  for  us  to  search  for  an  easy 
way  to  protect  that  security.  Certainly,  it 
would  be  easy  to  say,  whether  to  the  gov- 
ernment or  to  a  revolutionary,  protect  my 
interest,  keep  me  secure,  at  any  cost;  but  It 
would  be  a  hollow  security  indeed  If  it  meant 
the  surrender  of  our  freedom.  In  a  time  of 
so  many  challenges  to  our  freedom,  mutual 
trust  Is  vital,  and  division  would  be  dis- 
astrous. War  and  bigotry,  ills  which  have 
been  created  through  selfishness  and  mis- 
trust, can  only  be  destroyed  through  triist 
and  understanding.  We  must  begin  to  live 
our  freedom.  Every  American  must  become 
a  pioneer  for  freedom  and  take  the  hand  of 
his  brother  and  of  God  In  building  upon  our 
Freedom's  Heritage  the  freedoms  of  the 
future,  freedom  from  fear,  freedom  from 
want,  and  freedom  from  ignorance. 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  COHER 

OF   CONNBCnCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  23.  1971 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
wish  to  take  time  from  our  busy  legis- 
lative schedule  to  commemorate  the  52d 
anniversary  of  the  independence  of  the 
Baltic  State  of  Estonia. 

This  Is  a  historic,  but  sad  occasion. 
Fifty-two  years  ago  the  people  of  Estonia 
declared  their  independence,  after  cen- 
turies of  subjugation.  However,  the  au- 
tonomy of  this  proud  people  did  not  last 
long.  The  country  is  now  under  Soviet 
occupation. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportimlty 
to  recognize  this  anniversary  and  to 
share  with  Americans  of  Estonian  de- 
scent and  Estonians  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  the  hope  and  promise  that  these 
people  wUl  be  able  to  walk  free  in  their 
own  land  once  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  the  cour- 
age and  forbearance  of  these  great  peo- 
ple will  provide  inspiration  to  the  peoples 
of  all  nations. 

On  this  day  dedicated  to  the  freedom 
of  Estonia,  I  am  prayerful  that  the 
future  will  bring  its  people  the  happiness 
they  deserve. 
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CANAL  WOULD  BADLY  DAMAGE 
FLORIDA'S  ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF    rXOUDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  23.  1971 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
President  Nixon's  recent  decision  to  halt 
construction  of  the  controversial  Cross- 
Florida  Barge  Canal  has  set  off  howls  of 
anguish  from  advocates  of  the  project. 
Among  their  charges  Is  the  accusation 
that  the  President  acted  unconstitution- 
ally, riuining  rough  shod  over  the  rights 
of  Congress. 

Therefore.  I  believe  It  essential  that 
the  Congress  be  aware  of  the  critical  en- 
I  vlronmental  consideration  that  led  to 
the  President's  decision.  For  this  reason, 
I  am  submitting  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality's  interim  report  on  the 
canal: 

Intuum  Report 
background  and  data 
Wben  the  canal  project  was  originally  au- 
thorized many  of  the  environmental  factors 
were  not  recognized,  and  In  any  event.  It 
was  not  then  Government  policy  to  weigh 
environmental  considerations  heavily  In  such 
decisions.  Both  of  these  situations  have 
changed  dramatically. 

Through  the  National  Environmental 
PoUcy  Act  of  1069.  It  Is  now  the  Govern- 
ment policy  that  environmental  considera- 
tions be  given  appropriate  attention  at  all 
levels  of  Federsa  planning  and  decision  mak- 
ing, and  further,  that  consideration  of  en- 
vironmental Impacts  applies  to  ongoing  as 
well  as  new  act'.vlMes. 

Ecological  knowledge  has  greatly  expanded 
In  recent  years,  and  the  areas  in  which  par- 
ticular Improvement  have  taken  place  in- 
clude understanding  of  ecosystems  and  abll- 
ity  to  predict  environmental  consequences  of 
certain  types  of  actions. 

Knowledge  of  the  environments  affected  by 
the  Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal  Itself  has  ex- 
panded greatly  through  the  conduct  of  a  se- 
ries of  studies,  surveys,  and  reports.  A  list 
of  the  studies  and  reports  Is  attached.  These 
documents  were  reviewed  In  the  course  of  the 
studies  on  the  canal  project  which  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality  carried  out. 
Environmental  Considerations 
The  major  environmental  considerations 
are  briefly  summarized  here,  not  listed  In 
any  order  of  Importance  of  significance. 

The  meandering  Oklawaha  River  with  its 
river  valley  would  be  largely  inundated  by 
Rodman  Reservoir  and  Eureka  Reservoir.  A 
central  channel,  12  feet  deep  and  a  minimum 
of  150  feet  wide,  would  be  created.  The 
flooding,  clearing  and  dredging  would  Ir- 
revocably alter  the  entire  ecosystem. 

The  Oklawaha  Valley  and  River  Is  not 
"virgin"  In  the  sense  that  there  has  been 
human  activity.  Including  substantial  lum- 
bering, m  the  past.  However,  it  is  regarded 
03  an  area  of  unique  wild  beauty.  In  1963. 
the  Joint  Study  by  the  Departments  of  the 
Interior  and  Agriculture  found  that  the 
Oklawaha  River  "should  be  i-ncluded  in  any 
system  of  wild  Hvers.  It  Is  felt  that  this  use 
outweighs  any  other  possible  functions  that 
have  been  proposed  for  the  general  area." 
Criteria  for  Inclusion  In  the  system  were 
that  such  streams  should  "be  preserved  In 
their  free  flowing  condition  because  their 
natural  scenic,  sclentlflc,  esthetic^  and  rec- 
reational values  outweigh  their  value  for 
water  development  and  control  purposes  now 
and  in  the  future.  ■  The  River  was  also  con- 
sidered for  Inclusion  under  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1968.  but  by  that  time 
construction  of  the  canal  was  In  progress 
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The  project  would  cause  some  physical 
alteration  of  the  land  surface  through  dlg- 
gmg.  dredging,  construction  of  dams  and 
locks,  and  relocation  of  transportation  facili- 
ties. The  major  impact,  however,  is  due  to 
alterations  in  the  surface  and  subsurface 
water.  Significant  areas  will  be  Inundated. 
The  three  main  reservoirs  created  would 
have  a  combined  area  of  some  60  square 
miles.  The  water  Uble  of  the  river  valleys 
and  to  some  degree  that  of  the  other  sur- 
rounding lands  would  be  altered  by  the  canal. 
In  some  cases,  there  would  be  a  raising  of 
the  water  table  level.  In  others  lowering, 
depending  on  the  site  along  the  route  of 
the  canal  and  factors  such  as  the  nature 
of  the  topography  and  the  geology.  Any 
change  In  ground  water  level  will  affect  sur- 
face vegetation  and  will  have  an  Impact  on 
the  ecological  balance  of  the  area. 

The  loss  of  the  habitats  that  are  totally 
altered,  such  as  the  dense  stands  of  hard- 
woods In  the  Oklawaha  Swamp,  the  •hydrlc 
hammock-  habitats,  means  the  loss  of  the 
associated  wildlife  species  which  are  limited 
to  that  habitat.  The  Impact,  however,  extends 
far  beyond  the  areas  most  slgnlflcanUy  and 
obviously  effected. 

The  Oklawaha  River  and  swamps  provide 
a  key  part  of  the  habitat  for  many  of  the 
wUd  animals  and  birds  that  Inhabit  the 
adjacent  Ocala  National  Forest.  A  number 
of  species  such  as  deer,  bear,  and  turkey 
spend  much  of  the  year  In  the  extensive 
pine  flau  of  the  National  Forest,  but  require 
the  river  and  swamps  to  provide  food  and 
cover  during  critical  periods  when  adequate 
food  and  cover  are  not  available  In  the  pines 
Thus,  alteration  of  the  relatively  small  area 
of  hardwood  swamp  will  exert  a  profound 
Influence  on  the  wildlife  of  a  relatively  vast 
area  of  adjacent  pine  forest. 

Changes  In  the  water  table,  as  noted  above, 
will  result  In  changes  In  vegetation  and 
therefore,  In  wildlife  habitat.  This  effect  can 
be  expected,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent 
along  the  entire  length  of  the  canal,  al- 
though from  a  wildlife  standpoint,  the  Okla- 
waha valley  Is  probably  the  most  slgnlflcant 
part  of  the  proposed  canal  route.  In  the  area 
Impacted  by  the  proposed  canal,  there  are 
a  large  number  of  species  of  wildlife  (birds, 
mammals,  reptiles)  Including  several  on  the 
threatened  species  list,  among  them  the  al- 
ligator. 

Other  species  will  move  Into  the  new  en- 
vironment. Experience  shows  that  from  this 
type  of  development  the  species  which  move 
In  Include  a  much  less  diverse  and  stable 
range  of  species  and  frequently  a  very  much 
higher  proportion  of  exotics  and  pests. 

The  flsh  life  will  be  profoundly  affected. 
There  should  be  a  temporary  Increase  In  the 
sport  flsherles  in  the  new  reservoirs,  but  the 
long-term  effect  should  be  a  replacement  of 
the  present  desirable  sport  fishery  by  what 
are  largely  trash  flsh.  Including  gars,  bowfln 
shad,  and  bullhead.  Species  which  require 
migration  up  stream  In  their  life  cvcle,  such 
as  striped  bass  and  mullet,  will  find  their 
path  blocked  by  dams,  their  migration  and 
spawning  will  be  Interrupted,  and  eventually 
they  will  be  eliminated  from  the  system.  This 
process  has  begun  already  on  the  upper  Okla- 
waha because  of  the  construction  of  Rodman 
Dam. 

The  Florida  Game  and  Fresh  Water  Flsh 
ComnUsslon  made  a  careful  comparison  be- 
tween the  St.  Johns  River  and  the  proposed 
Oklawaha  River  reservoir  complex,  believing 
that,  although  the  St.  Johns  River  Is  not 
Impounded,  the  comparison  Is  valid  because 
of  the  relationship  of  water  flow  and  nutrient 
load  between  the  two  of  them.  There  are 
many  data  referred  to,  but  during  the  period 
of  study  (20  years)  the  Important  game 
and  food  flsh  species  declined  In  weight  per- 
centage wise  as  follows:  large  mouth  bass 
40 ■n,:  black  crapple,  46%;  blue  gill,  68%;* 
shellcracker,  42%;  redbreast  sunflsh.  98%- 
channel  catfish.  48%;  and  white  catflsh' 
27^. 
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Concurrently,  populations  of  other  non- 
game  flsh  types  of  little  economic  value  ex- 
panded. Gizzard  shad  expanded  447%,  long- 
nosed  gar  (In  17  years)   Increased  2,640%. 

Factors  Involved  Included  slow  movement 
of  water,  heavy  undesirable  algae  under- 
growths  (caused  by  combination  of  overen- 
rlchment  of  nitrates  and  phosphates,  rising 
water  temperatiwe,  and  direct  sunlight.  Those 
produce  growths  which  rob  llfe-glvlng  oxygen 
and  result  In  periodic  flsh  kUls  during  the 
months  of  April.  May,  and  June) .  eutrophlca- 
tlon,  and  sedimentation,  the  slowly  decaying 
hyacinth  and  other  plant  materials  cover- 
ing flsh  spawning  areas  and  reducing  bottom 
productivity. 

Citing  the  well  known  temporary  increase 
in  productivity  following  damming,  the 
Commission  cited  cases  of  Florida  reservoirs 
where  the  decline  occurred  flve  years  after 
Impoundment  (two  cases)  and  eight  years 
after  Impoundment  (one  case).  "We  expect 
the  fish  population  in  the  Rodman  and 
Eureka  reservoirs  to  peak  earlier  and  harvest 
success  to  sUblllze  at  a  lower  level  than 
those  reservoirs  listed  above  due  to  the  ex- 
ceptionally heavy  nutrient  load  which  will 
produce  excessive  aquatic  vegetation  and 
algae  growths."  The  heavy  sediment  build- 
ups will  ultimately  render  the  bottom  vm- 
productlve  for  most  sport  flsh  populations 
and  the  shallowness  of  the  canal  reservoirs 
further  magnifies  the  problem. 

The  anticipated  Increase  in  the  fishery  in 
the  first  few  years  after  damming  may  be 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  offset  by  the 
three  to  four  of  years  at  continuous  dredg- 
ing required  to  construct  the  canal,  as  well 
as  subsequent  dredging  to  maintain  the 
channel  open.  The  effect  of  the  dredging 
will  be  to  increase  the  turbidity,  sUtatlon 
and  fertility.  The  sUtatlon  and  other  factors 
render  the  bottom  unproductive  for  repro- 
duction of  many  of  these  fish  and  smothers 
and  kills  the  young  of  some  species. 

The  rich  flsherles  that  exist  In  the  Okla- 
waha and  In  some  Florida  lakes  are  due.  In 
part,  to  fluctuations  In  water  level.  The 
Florida  Game  and  Fresh  Water  Flsh  Commis- 
sion has  expressed  the  view  that  the  barge 
canal  and  Ashing  are  Incompatible  because 
of  the  Importance  of  the  fluctuating  water  to 
the  flshery  contrasted  with  the  need  for 
stabilized  water  levels  for  barging. 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration noted  that  the  creation  of  the 
canal  with  its  Impoundments  will  change 
the  bottom  animal  population  and  will  In- 
crease the  number  of  potential  nuisance  or- 
ganisms such  as  mosquitoes  and  midges. 
"The  slack  back  waters  will  serve  as  breeding 
areas  for  mosquitoes."  Organic  materials  now 
swept  away  by  current  will  settle  to  the  lake 
bottoms  and  accumulate  to  provide  food  for 
Increased  niunl>ers  of  midge  larvae." 

The  canal  will  provide  a  direct  infestation 
route  and  a  means  of  transport  for  a  variety 
of  organisms,  some  of  which  are  potentially 
serious  pests.  Once  Introduced,  the  pests 
could  spread  virtually  unobstructed  through- 
out the  waterways  In  the  other  parts  of  the 
State.  I.e..  the  other  side  of  the  State,  and 
In  some  cases,  extend  their  range  possibly 
Into  adjoining  States.  There  are  abundant 
examples  of  this  type  of  transfer  provided 
by  other  canaJs.  The  movement  of  the  sea 
lamprey  Into  the  Great  Lakes  via  the  Welland 
Canal  Is.  of  course,  a  classic  case. 

In  the  Florida  barge  cannl  area  pests  which 
have  been  Identlfled  Include  waterweeds,  flsh 
and  clams. 

Among  the  waterweeds  are  the  Hydrilla 
verticillata  and  Myriophyllum  spicatus.  Hy- 
drilla Is  one  of  the  world's  fastest  growing 
and  rapidly  multiplying  submerged  aquatic 
flowering  plants  and  Is  regarded  as  being  po- 
tentially the  most  difficult  aquatic  plant  to 
control  In  Florida.  Introduced  In  recent  years 
to  Inglls  pool.  It  has  become  a  major  problem 
there  and  has  now  engulfed  over  half  of  the 
pool.    In    an    experimental    chemical   control 
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program  In  August  1970,  140  acres  of  the 
pool  were  treated.  A  small  fish  kill  was  re- 
ported and.  although  the  area  was  reason- 
ably clear  Initially,  within  two  months  a  two- 
foot  high  stand  of  Hydrilla  had  grown  back. 
The  cost  of  chemical  alone  was  (39,000  and, 
as  a  result  of  the  experiment.  It  was  cal- 
culated that  at  least  two  complete  treatments 
a  year,  at  a  cost  of  (815.000  per  treatment, 
would  be  required  to  keep  the  weed  under 
some  control  In  Inglls  Pool.  If  this  plant  were 
to  spread  through  the  canal  to  the  eastern 
waterways,  the  economic  and  environmental 
dangers  are  clear. 

Myriophyllum  spicatus,  or  Eurasian  mil- 
foil. Is  another  submerged  aquatic  plant  In- 
troduced Into  Florida  waters  where  It  has 
become  a  serious  waterweed.  Myriophyllum 
now  Is  found  within  a  few  nalles  of  the  west- 
ern end  of  the  canal  route. 

Potential  faunal  p>ests  Which  could  be 
spread  by  the  canal  Include  such  organisms 
as  the  exotic  flsh.  Tilapia  melanotheron  and 
the  Asiatic  clam,  Corbicula.  The  Impact  of 
this  particular  flsh  on  the  aquatic  ecosystem 
and  flsherles  of  the  eastern  waters  Is  uncer- 
tain. The  Introduction  of  exotic  elements 
into  aquatic  ecosystems  generally  disrupts 
existing  conditions,  often  to  the  detriment 
of  the  ecosystem  and  the  flshery.  The  Inten- 
tional Introductions,  for  purposes  of  manage- 
ment or  flshery  Improvement,  which  are 
based  on  adequate  research,  are  a  totally 
different  situation  from  the  unplanned,  acci- 
dental Introductions,  as  through  a  canal. 

The  threat  posed  by  the  clam  was  de- 
scribed In  a  memorandum  to  the  Governor  of 
Florida  by  the  Chairman  of  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida Department  of  Air  and  Pollution  Con- 
trol, dated  May  12.  1970  "The  Asiatic  clam 
(Corbicula)  .  .  .  has  already  demonstrated 
Its  devastating  effect  In  the  Tennessee  Valley 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  In  the  Apalachlcola 
and  Escambia  Rivers.  The  canal  will  open  the 
entire  Oklawaha  and  St.  Johns  Basins  and 
eventually  all  of  eastern  Florida  to  the  spread 
of  this  clam."  The  clam  exists  at  the  western 
end  of  the  waterway  In  the  Wlthlacoochee 
River  where  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Agency  reported  live  clam  populations 
as  dense  as  2,000  per  sq.  ft.  In  the  lower 
reaches. 

rtJTROPHICATION 

One  of  the  particularly  severe  environmen- 
tal problems  associated  with  the  canal  con- 
struction will  be  eutrophlcatlon.  In  Its  nat- 
ural state,  the  Oklawaha  Is  a  cool,  highly 
enriched,  densely  shaded,  flowing  river.  When 
the  flow  Is  obstructed  by  dams  and  locks,  the 
entire  ecosystem  Is  drastically  disrupted,  pro- 
ducing a  warm  water,  highly  enriched,  un- 
shaded, shallow  watercourse,  with  little  or 
no  flow.  The  ecosystem  which  formerly  sup- 
ported fishing,  hunting,  and  aesthetic  values 
Is  In  Jeopardy  because  the  new  system  Is  a 
nutrient  trap  that  functions  similar  to  a 
sewage  treatment  "polishing  pond."  In  the 
reservoir  system  of  the  proposed  canal,  the 
soluble  nutrients  will  be  utUlzed  by  higher 
aquatic  plants  or  by  algae.  These  In  ttuu 
will  die.  sink  to  the  bottom,  contributing  to 
the  organic  buUd-up  and  utilizing  oxygen. 

The  nutrient  utilization  will  probably  fol- 
low two  paths.  Some  of  the  nutrient  vrtll 
stimulate  both  the  floating  plants  such  as 
water  hyacinth  and  submerged  plants  such 
as  Egeria  densa  and  Hydrilla,  which  ulti- 
mately choke  the  waterways.  Alternatively, 
the  nutrients  may  be  utilized  In  the  produc- 
tion of  algae.  Rapid  growth  of  algae  produces 
an  "algal  bloom."  characteristic  of  eutrophl- 
catlon conditions,  and  often  covering  much 
of  the  water  surface.  Dead  and  dying  algae 
may  be  extremely  odlferous,  and  sinking 
to  the  bottom,  they  deplete  fxirther  the  dis- 
solved oxygen  In  the  waters. 

Both  of  these  developments  may  occur  si- 
multaneously. The  low  oxygen  associated 
With  the  high  organic  matter  under  such 
conditions  further  alters  the  conditions  re- 
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quired  for  flsh  and  also  for  recreation  pur- 
poses. The  Florida  Game  and  Fresh  Water 
Flsh  Conmilsslon  noted  that  the  problem  of 
low  dissolved  oxygen  could  occur  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  "or  possibly  will  always  be  a 
threat  to  the  aquatic  life  within  the  Rod- 
man and  Eureka  pKxsls." 

The  type  of  problem  can  be  visualized  by 
considering  the  flow-through  rate  of  water  in 
the  Oklawaha.  It  Is  calculated  that  under 
the  natural  conditions,  water  entering  at 
Moss  Bluff  traverses  the  entire  length  of  the 
river  In  3.6  days.  It  Is  calculated  that  with 
the  reservoirs  the  flow  time  will  Increase  to 
56.2  days  in  Eureka  and  19.8  days  In  Rod- 
man. This  gives  76  days  for  the  Impound- 
ments plus  the  time  required  for  the  water 
to  traverse  the  remainder  of  the  river  out- 
side the  Impoundments. 

Comparisons  have  been  made  between  the 
Rodman  and  Eureka  reservoirs  and  the  Inglls 
reservoir  with  the  objective  of  showing  that 
the  reservoirs  on  the  Oklawaha  River  would 
not  eutrophlcate  as  rapidly  as  has  been  pre- 
dicted because  the  Inglls  does  not.  The  com- 
parison is  not  entirely  valid.  The  Inglls  res- 
ervoir Is  about  one-tenth  the  size  of  the 
Oklawaha  reservoirs.  The  average  surface 
water  flow  entering  the  system  Is  very  much 
greater  than  that  In  the  Oklawalia  system, 
and  some  data  Indicate  that  It  Is  not  as  rich 
In  available  nutrients.  The  key  point  Is  that 
the  detention  time  In  Inglls  reservoir  Is 
only  5.1  days  which  will  greatly  reduce  the 
time  In  which  the  nutrients  can  express 
themselves  In  the  form  of  eutrophlcatlon. 
However.  In  spite  of  these  factors.  Inglls 
reservoir  Is  a  nutrient  trap  and  It  has  serious 
aquatic  weed  problems. 

AQt7ATIC  WEEDS 

One  serious  result  of  the  eutrophlcatlon 
noted  above  Is  the  rapid  growth  of  aquatic 
weeds.  Waterweed  growth  In  relatively  still 
water  In  that  part  of  Florida  Is  extremely 
high.  For  example,  following  the  Initial  flood- 
ing of  Rodman  Pond  In  September  1968.  dur- 
ing the  roughly  214  months  growing  season 
remaining  in  the  year,  an  estimated  300,000 
tons  of  water  hyacinths  grew.  The  submerged 
waterweeds  Including  Hydrilla  represent  pos- 
sibly an  even  more  serious  problem. 

Control  of  water  plants  is  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult, and  at  best,  appears  to  be  a  continuing 
and  costly  process.  Mechanical  means  In- 
volving removal  of  the  plants  from  the  water, 
as  recommended  by  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Administration  to  avoid  ag- 
gravated eutrophlcatlon  problems,  have 
been  deemed  Impractical  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  Therefore,  the  chemical  control 
which  U  expensive,  not  totally  effective,  and 
pollutes  the  waters  and  the  ecosystem,  must 
be  continued.  The  nature  of  the  chemical 
control  problem  for  HydHlla  in  Jnglis  Pond 
was  described  above,  with  the  annual  costs 
calculated  at  $1,630,000.  The  weed  control 
problem  Is  not  limited  to  the  Impoundment. 
The  Florida  Game  and  Fresh  Water  Flsh 
Commission  cites  Dr.  Lyle  Weldon,  Aquatic 
Weed  Specialist,  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, as  stating,  "I  do  not  believe  it  unrea- 
sonable to  postulate  that  the  cost  of  weed 
control  could  reach  tlO.OOO  to  $12,000  per 
mile"  per  year  in  the  cross  Florida  barge 
canal  channel. 

IMPACT  OF  DREDdNO 

The  several  years  of  dredging  (12  months 
each  for  Rodman.  Eureka,  and  Inglls  Pools 
plus  12  months  stumping  and  grubbing  In 
Inglls  and  20  months  for  St.  Johns  River) 
will  stir  up  and  place  In  suspension  silt,  clay, 
and  organic  material  creating  turbidity  and 
blanketing  the  bottom  of  the  reservoirs;  It 
will  recycle  nutrients  trapped  presently  in 
the  bottom  muds,  probably  reducing  avEdl- 
able  oxygen;  It  Is  expected  to  degrade  por- 
tions of  the  section  of  the  Oklawaha  River 
from  Rodman  to  the  St.  Johns  River. 

Although  the  greater  part  of  the  dredging 
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wUl  take  place  during  the  first  several  years, 
continued  maintenance  dredging  will  be  re- 
quired to  keep  the  channel  open,  "mis  and 
the  constant  stirring  with  passage  of  vessels 
produces  svispended  silt  which  affects  the 
quality  of  the  surface  water  and  wUl  also 
present  pollution  of  the  aquifer  where  out- 
flow from  the  canal  system  to  the  aquifer 
occurs. 

INCREASED   SALINTTT 

In  periods  of  low  water  when  the  water  U 
pumped  back  Into  the  pools  from  below  the 
dams  or  locks  to  maintain  the  pool  levels, 
there  Is  a  danger  that  the  flow  of  fresh  water 
to  the  lower  rivers  will  be  reduced,  and  salt 
may  move  further  up  the  St.  Johns  River  and 
possibly  also  the  Wlthlacoochee  River  and 
the  canal.  The  plan  of  operations,  however,  la 
supposed  to  avoid  this.  This  problem  at  lisw 
water  periods  will  be  aggravated  by  evapora- 
tion from  the  pools  themselves  and  by  the 
possibility  of  additional  leakage  from  the 
pools. 

SURfACK    WATER    POLLUTION 

Mention  above  has  been  made  of  the  prob- 
lems of  SUtatlon.  eutrophlcatlon,  chemical 
poUutlon  from  Insecticides  and  herbicides, 
and  the  possibility  of  some  salt  pollution! 
The  greatest  potential  pollution  hazard 
comes  from  the  barging  Itself.  Heavy  com- 
mercial utUlzatlon  of  waterways  historically 
causes  pollution  problems  and  degrades  water 
quality  through  accidents,  bUge  pumping. 
spUlage.  leaks,  and  similar  factors.  Although 
every  effort  woiUd  be  made  to  avoid  accidents 
and  other  sources  of  poUutlon,  there  can  be 
no  question  that  a  real  danger  exists  and  that 
the  danger  would  Increase  with  Increases  In 
the  volume  of  barge  traffic  Involved.  The 
problem  Is  aggravated  by  the  nature  of  the 
projected  barge  cargoes.  According  to  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  1962  report,  about  48% 
of  the  total  estimated  annu^  volume  of 
barge  traffic  would  consist  of  Industrial 
chemicals,  petroleum,  fertUlzer.  and  ferti- 
lizer materials.  The  Industrial  chemicals  In- 
clude caustic  soda,  chlorine,  methanol,  and 
similar  substances,  whUe  the  fertilizer  in- 
cludes ammonia,  ammonia  nitrate,  sulfate, 
nitrogen  fertilizer  solutions,  potash,  and  sew- 
age sludge.  AU  of  these,  of  course,  represent 
severe  pollution  hazards  if  released  by  acci- 
dent anywhere  in  the  canal  system. 

POLLUTION    OP    SUBStmrACE    WATER 

The  canal  wUl  not  be  a  closed  system.  Its 
water  separated  from  the  various  subsurface 
waters  of  the  area.  Instead,  It  Interconnects 
with  the  subsurface  waters,  and  there  wUl 
be  flow  In  both  directions  between  the  canal 
and  the  aquifer.  The  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey  report  on  the  geohydrology  of 
the  cross  Florida  barge  canal  area  pointed 
out  that  there  wUl  be  outflow  from  the  pro- 
posed canal  to  the  Florida  aquifer  In  several 
areas,  and  the  report  emphasized  the  need 
to  avoid  surface  pollution  to  minimize  the 
risk  of  pollution  to  the  aquifer. 

Although  It  Is  not  the  only  section  of  the 
proposed  canal  route  where  there  Is  possibil- 
ity of  contact  with  subsurface  waters,  the 
Summit  Pool  Is  the  area  where  the  potential 
problems  would  appear  to  be  most  acute.  The 
canal  would  be  in  contact  with  the  aquifer 
In  several  areas.  The  design  objective  Is  to 
maintain  the  pool  water  at  a  level  to  equalize 
Inflow  and  outflow  from  these  various  {Kilnts. 
As  necessary,  to  maintain  water  levels,  water 
will  be  backpumped  into  the  pool  from  the 
channel  below  the  lock  to  the  east,  above  the 
confluence  of  Sliver  Run  and  the  Oklawaha 
River.  Depending  on  the  water  conditions, 
this  pumping  itself  may  introduce  pollution 
Into  Summit  Pool  since  the  Oklawaha  River 
Is  somewhat  poUuted  from  the  residential 
and  agricultural  land  use  upstream.  The 
Summit  Pool  section  Is  nearly  30  miles  long, 
about  60%  longer  than  the  next  longest  sec- 
tion of  the  proposed  canal.  Consequently, 
the   opportunity   for  poUutlon   from   barge 
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trafBc  Is  relatively  great.  Tbere  seems  to  be 
Qo  question  among  the  geologists  familiar 
with  the  region  that  some  outflow  from  the 
canal  to  the  subsurface  waters  will  occur 
and  that.  If  {x>llutants  are  In  the  canal  water 
in  those  areas,  they  could  enter  the  aquifer. 
There  are  differing  views  as  to  the  total 
amount  of  outflow  and  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  consequent  Impact  of  canal  pollution  on 
the  aquifer.  One  view  holds  that  the  outflow 
win  b«  signlflcant  and  may  Increase  because 
of  the  water  backpumped  into  Summit  Pool 
from  the  river  system  to  the  east.  If  this 
water  has  characteristics  that  are  sufficiently 
different  from  that  In  the  aquifer  under 
Summit  Pool,  it  would  tend  to  react  with  the 
limestone.  This  could  Increase  the  leakage  by 
further  enlarging  the  openings  which  would 
Interconnect  the  canal  waters  with  the  aqui- 
fer. The  other  view,  based  on  essentially  the 
same  data.  Is  that  outflow  or  leakage  will  be 
relatively  low  and  should  not  increase.  While 
the  USOS  report  noted  that  the  operations 
as  planned  should  not  seriously  affect  Florida 
water  supplies.  It  carefully  noted  the  possi- 
bility of  pollution  of  the  aquifer  If  surface 
pollution  did  occur.  Given  the  surface  pol- 
lution potential  discussed  above,  there  la  a 
clear  potential  for  some  pollution  of  the 
Florida  subsurface  waters. 

A  secondary  effect  of  the  outflow  or  leak- 
age potential  from  Summit  Pool  la  the  po- 
tential of  slgniflcantly  reduced  water  flow  In 
the  dry  season.  If  leakage  Is  significantly 
more  than  has  been  calculated.  Increased 
backpumping  may  be  needed  In  an  effort  to 
maintain  the  water  level  In  the  pool  high 
enough  to  avoid  affecting  the  flow  of  the 
aquifer  and  to  permit  barge  traffic.  This 
Increased  pumping.  In  turn,  would  reduce  the 
flow  of  water  down  the  canal  system  below 
the  Summit  Pool,  producing  possible  ad- 
verse effects  on  navigation,  the  ecosystems 
Involved,  and  possibly  leading  to  salt  In- 
trusion. 

CNVXXONMKNTAI.  IMPACT  ON  COSTS  AND 

BXNurrs 

Economics,  as  such,  are  outside  the  scope 
of  this  report.  However,  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  environmental  factors  discussed 
above  profoundly  affect  the  projected  costs 
and  benefits. 

The  benefits  In  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
beneflt/cost  ratio  of  1.4  to  1  rely  heavily  on 
recreation.  About  24%  of  the  projected  (FY 
71)  benefits  are  listed  as  "recreation,"  and 
about  66%  are  listed  as  "Transportation  sav- 
ings and  recreational  boating."  Much  of  this 
recreation  Is  adversely  affected  by  the  en- 
vironmental conditions  noted  above,  par- 
ticularly those  which  affect  water  quality 
and  sustained  recreation  use  of  the  reser- 
voirs. The  Florida  Oame  and  F^esh  Water 
Pish  Commission  concludes  their  March  1970 
report  on  the  canal  as  follows: 

"In  conclusion,  It  Is  the  c^lnlon  of  the 
Oame  and  Fresh  Water  Fish  Commission, 
based  on  the  Information  now  availlable  and 
In  consideration  of  the  principles  of  ecology, 
that  the  previously  assumed  benefits  from 
fishing  and  hunting  will  not  be  realized 
throughout  the  project  life  of  the  Cross 
Florida  Barge  Canal." 

At  the  same  time,  environmental  factors 
would  be  expected  to  increase  the  costs  above 
previous  estimates,  particularly  In  the  areas 
of  weed  control  for  barglng~VM  recreation, 
and  for  other  aspects  of  maintenance  of  ac- 
ceptable water  quality.  The  projected  an- 
nual costs  of  1.63  million  for  Hydrllla  con- 
trol In  the  Inglls  Pool  alone  Indicate  the 
potential  magnitude  of  the  costs,  based  on 
the  most  recent  information. 

aLTKUrATTvx  BOtrrzs 
Because  of  the  rising  national  conoem  «z- 
preesed  over  the  fate  of  the  Oklawaha  River, 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  considered  al- 
ternative routes  which  would  avoid  fiooding 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  river.  One  al- 
ternative route  proceeded  from  the  east  end 
of  Sununlt  Pool,  near  Sliver  Springs,  east- 
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ward  to  Lake  George.  The  Corps  studied  this 
route  and  rejected  it  on  various  grounds,  in- 
cluding Increased  costs  due  to  the  length 
and  terrain  Involved. 

A  second  alternative  Involves  a  route  to 
the  west  of  the  present  Oklawaha  River  and 
roughly  parallel  to  It,  between  the  State 
Route  40  bridge  and  the  Eureka  Dam.  This 
route  would  utilize  the  Rodman  Reservoir, 
but  would  bypass  the  remaining  roughly 
20  mile  stretch  of  the  Oklawaha  River  which 
has   not   yet   been   inundated. 

Many  of  the  above  environmental  con- 
siderations apply  to  the  canal  with  the  al- 
ternative routes  as  much  as  to  the  original 
oanal   route. 

The  dangers  of  pollution  of  surface  wa- 
ters and  consequent  threat  of  pollution  to 
the  aqulfler  apply  to  the  canal  with  alter- 
native routes  since  the  major  areas  of  In- 
terconnection between  the  aquifer  and  the 
canal  lie  west  of  the  proposied  alternative 
routes.  In  the  parts  of  the  canal  where  the 
route    would    remain    unchanged. 

Regardless  of  the  route  chosen,  a  catuU 
will  provide  a  direct  infestation  route  and 
means  of  tranajsort  of  potential  pest  orga- 
msms.  Peets  such  as  the  Hydrllla  and  the 
clam,  now  present  at  the  west  end  of  the 
canal,  would  have  access  to  the  eastern 
waters  and  up  the  Oklawaha  to  the  basin 
above,  with  the  alternative  as  well  as  with 
the  original   routes 

The  eutrophlcatlon  and  associated  prob- 
lems will  remain  for  the  Rodman  Reservoir 
which  would  be  required  to  maintain  a  rel- 
atively constant  level,  and  for  the  other 
parts  of  the  canal,  with  the  alternative 
route.  The  only  area  not  affected  would  be 
the  by-passed  section  of  the  Oklawaha. 
This  applies  equally  to  the  aquatic  weed 
problem.  Therefore,  many  of  the  concerns 
with  maintenance  of  fishery,  water  quality, 
and  recreation  remain  equally  for  the  al- 
ternative routing  as  for  the  original. 

The  problem  of  reduced  water  flow  In  dry 
seaaons.  accentuated  by  bctckpumpdng  to 
maintain  pool  levels,  possibly  resulting  in 
Increased  sallnlzatlon  In  the  rivers  east  and 
west,  remains  with  any  alternative. 

The  proposed  bypass  would  protect  the 
Oklawaha  from  direct  physical  damage. 
However,  there  may  be  Indirect  Impacts 
from  altered  surface  and  subsurface  water 
levels  or  regimes.  In  particularly  dry  pe- 
riods the  water  required  to  maintain  the 
Summit  Pool  (the  various  problems  are  de- 
scribed above),  plus  that  needed  to  main- 
tain water  level  In  the  by-pass  canal,  may 
so  reduce  the  flow  available  to  the  Oklawaha 
that  ecological  alterations  will  result.  The 
canal,  running  parallel  to  the  main  river 
course,  will  alt«r  the  subsurface  water  level 
which  win  have  an  effect  upon  the  vegeta- 
tion and  wildlife  of  the  surrounding  area 
Including  the  rtver  valley. 

rUTURl    USE 

Future  use  Is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
report.  However,  It  should  be  emphasized 
that  In  the  absence  of  the  proposed  canal, 
maintenance  of  the  environmental  values 
discussed  above  will  be  dependent  upon 
the  future  uses  of  the  area  Involved.  In 
determining  future  uses  compatible  with 
the  environmental  values,  many  factors 
must  be  taken  into  account,  among  them 
the  various  environmental  factors  discussed 
above,  flood  control,  land  ownership,  and 
admlnlatratlon . 


TRIBUTE  TO  RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  tmnoia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  23.  1971 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  America  have  suffered  an  irreparable 
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loss  with  the  recent  death  of  the  Honor- 
able Richard  B.  Russell,  of  Georgia 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 

My  colleague  in  the  Senate  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  man  of  vision  who 
loved  his  Nation  and  his  State.  Senator 
Russell  was  a  dedicated  champion  of  the 
national  defense  who  knew  his  trade 
and  practiced  it  well.  My  fellows  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  I  would  do  well 
to  emulate  his  selfless  devotion  to  prin- 
ciple. 

A  man  of  outstanding  ability,  Richard 
Russell  also  possessed  a  deep  compas- 
sion and  understanding.  He  will  be  sore- 
ly missed. 

My  wife  and  I  extend  our  deep  sym- 
pathy to  his  brother. 


TIMELY  ACTION  NEEDED  ON  TRADE 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or    NEW    HAMPSHIKE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  23.  1971 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
the  House  passed — by  a  margin  of  50 
votes — a  trade  bill  that  would  grant 
badly  needed  relief  to  the  shoe  and  tex- 
tile industries.  Unfortunately,  the  other 
body  was  unable  to  complete  action 
before  Congress  adjourned.  The  need  for 
orderly  marketing  legislation,  as  the 
following  articles  clearly  point  out,  not 
only  continues  but  has  in  fact  increased. 
Foreign  shoe  imports  now  account  for 
42  percent  of  the  American  market  and, 
in  the  textile  industry,  more  than  14,000 
jobs  were  lost  during  1970  in  New 
England  alone. 

The  Congress  through  inaction  must 
not  surrender  two  American  industries 
to  the  unrestricted  importation  of 
articles  produced  under  a  system  of 
cheap  labor  abroad.  This  is  exactly  what 
will  happen  if  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee does  not  soon  report  and  act  on 
trade  legislation.  This  should  be  a  matter 
of  the  highest  priority  to  the  member- 
ship, and  I  urge  action  before  it  is  too 
late  to  bring  about  this  necessary  relief. 
The  authors  of  the  two  articles  that 
follow,  Mr.  William  Sullivan  and  Mr. 
Maxwell  Field,  are  unquestioned  author- 
ities in  their  respective  areas  of  tex- 
tiles and  shoes.  These  gentlemen  have 
followed  closely  the  overall  industry 
attempt  to  combat  the  import  problem 
and  know  from  firsthand  experience  the 
depth  of  the  crisis  in  terms  of  factories 
and  jobs  lost  to  the  Foreign  Imports. 

I  commend  their  articles  to  the  readers 
of  the  Record  in  order  that  the  urgency 
of  the  situation  can  be  placed  in  better 
perspective. 

The  articles  follow : 

Imposts  Cot  Into  Textiles 
(By  William  F.  Sullivan) 

The  textile  Industry  in  New  England  and 
in  the  nation  felt  the  winding  down  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  and  the  effects  of  a  stringent 
monetary  policy  pursued  by  the  government 
in  1970. 

But  in  addition,  the  textile  industry  had 
to  cope  with  the  continually  rising  level  of 
textile  and  apparel  Imports.  This  took  place 
In  spite  of  declining  U.S.  consumption. 

Manufacturing  employment  in  New  Eng- 
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land  declined  by  129,000  Jobs,  or  8.6  per  cent 
during  the  year.  Textile  and  apparel  employ- 
ment declined  by  about  the  same  rate — 
more  than  14,000  Jobs,  leaving  a  total  of 
148,000  at  year  end. 

Largrer  percentage  declines  were  registered 
by  such  Industries  as  machinery  and  elec- 
trical machinery  which  accounted  for  about 
41,000  lost  Jobs  out  of  83,000  Jobs  lost  in 
durable  goods  Industries  during  this  period. 

The  reduced  level  of  textile  production 
which  began  In  the  second  quarter  of  1970 
win  probably  continue  Into  the  second 
quarter  of  1971.  by  which  time  the  growth 
of  Imports  should  be  checked  either  by  leg- 
islation or  by  voluntary  arrangements  worked 
out  by  our  government  with  the  principal 
exponing  cotmtries. 

The  Trade  Act  of  1970,  which  provided  for 
control  of  textile  imports  as  well  as  shoes, 
was  enacted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  a  50-vote  margin  last  November,  and 
although  the  Senate  probably  would  have 
passed  the  act,  time  ran  out  before  it  came 
to  a  vote.  Protectionist  sentiment  In  the  Con- 
gress Is  expected  to  be  even  strong»r  in  1971. 

With  the  Administration  declaring  itself 
ready  to  turn  the  economy  around,  and  Im- 
ports flnally  under  control,  the  textile  in- 
dustry hopes  to  move  ahead  by  mld-1971, 
and  modest  gains  In  employment,  sales  and 
profits  .ohould  be  registered  by  the  year  end. 


Shoe   Manufactures   Habd  Hit 
(By  Max  wen  Field) 

The  year  1971  is  expected  to  show  lower 
footwear  production  totals  for  both  the 
United  States  and  New  England  shoe  indus- 
tries than  In  1970 — declining  to  the  lowest 
levels  In  several  decades!  This  dcllning  trend 
Is  a  direct  result  of  the  rising  rate  of  foreign 
shoes  imports — now  equal  to  42  per  cent  of 
U.S.  shoe  production — plus  a  recessionary  pe- 
riod in  1970. 

Total  shoe  production,  exclusive  of  rubber 
footwear,  in  the  United  States  In  1971  Is  fore- 
cast at  650,000,000  pairs.  This  represents  a 
drop  of  10  million  pairs  from  1970  estimated 
output  of  660  million  pairs  and  compares 
with  an  all-time  high  output  of  646  mUllon 
pairs  reported  for  1968. 

Significantly,  It  Is  the  lowest  output  since 
1964 — lower  than  production  totals  In  the 
recession  periods  of  1958  and  1963! 

The  New  England  shoe  Industry  continues 
as  the  largest  employer  among  nondurable 
industries  In  the  region,  with  an  estimated 
employment  of  66,000  shoe  workers  In  200 
plants ! 

The  Industry  is  the  largest  employer  of 
labor  In  both  states  of  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire.  It  is  the  fourth  largest  manu- 
facturing Industry  In  Massachusetts. 

There  Is  an  additional  employment  of  some 
30,000  workers  in  the  region  directly  depend- 
ent on  the  shoe  industry.  They  are  employed 
In  the  tanning,  leather  products,  shoe  ma- 
chinery and  shoe  supply  trades  producing 
component  Items  for  assembling  of  finished 
shoes. 

However,  this  employment  has  been  stead- 
ily declining  during  the  past  four  years.  In 
1967  employment  was  at  a  high  level  of  80,000 
shoe  workers  plus  35,000  additional  workers 
m  the  leather  and  shoe  supply  trades  In  New 
Knglandl 

Prom  1968  thru  1970.  a  total  of  71  shoe 
factories  ceased  operations  and  12,460  work- 
ers lost  their  Jobs!  It  should  be  noted  that  a 
few  of  these  plants — 7  actually — were  re- 
opened by  other  management  groups,  but 
with  lesser  production  and  fewer  workers! 
Thus,  these  closings  account  for  the  drop  In 
both  output  and  employment  stated  above. 

Already,  in  the  first  half  of  January,  two 
more  factories  In  Massachusetts  announced 
that  their  plants  would  be  phased  out.  Some 
700  shoe  workers  are  involved  In  these  clos- 
ings. And  looking  ahead  to  the  balance  of  '71, 
more  shoe  factory  shut  downs  are  antlcl- 
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pat«d.  The  reason  is  that  imports  are  rising 
uncontrollably  because  of  the  lack  at  con- 
gressional and  administration  action  on  the 
Trade  Bill  in  the  91st  Congress! 

For  New  England,  therefore,  we  forecast 
1971  will  be  another  year  of  declining  produc- 
tion and  employment — Just  as  In  1970  and 
1969.  Output  is  expected  to  total  only  160 
million  pairs  this  year,  a  drop  of  10  miUlon 
pairs  from  1970.  Last  year.  New  Elngland's 
ratio  of  output  to  U.S.  production  equaled 
30  percent  which  compares  with  a  ratio  of 
33  percent  for  the  Sixties. 

For  1971,  we  estimate  total  VS.  footwear 
Imports  (non-rubber)  will  soar  to  280  mUllon 
pairs,  equal  to  50  per  cent  of  domestic  pro- 
duction 1 

This  compares  with  Increases  in  footwear 
imports  in  1970  to  a  total  of  235  mllUon 
pairs — or  fxUly  42  percent  of  estimated  U.S. 
shoe  production. 

Forecasts  issued  by  our  association  esti- 
mate that.  If  imports  continue  uncontrolled, 
by  1975  Imported  footwear  will  take  one-half 
of  the  domestic  market  for  non-rubber  foot- 
wear. This  means  that  imports  will  equal 
domestic  production! 

The  major  factor  for  the  competitive  ad- 
vantages of  Imported  footwear  over  the  do- 
mestic product  is  simply  the  wide  differential 
In  labor  costs — to  the  tune  of  20-35  per- 
cent— which  keeps  American  manufacturers 
at  a  disadvantage  which  they  can  in  no  way 
overcome. 

The  very  low  and  unfair  wage  structure 
of  countries  like  Spain,  Italy,  Japan,  Taiwan, 
Brazil,  etc.  are  lUegal  by  our  standards.  In 
this  country  there  are  child  labor  laws,  un- 
employment compensation  and  Social  Se- 
curity taxes — federal  minimum  wage  and 
overtime  pay — all  these  additional  cost  fac- 
tors mitigate — against  American  manufac- 
turers competing  on  any  reasonable  basis 
with  Imports  from  foreign  countries. 

These  facts  speak  for  themselves.  They 
explain  the  persistence  of  leaders  in  the  foot- 
wear Industry — working  in  harmony  and  co- 
operation with  textile  leaders — in  support- 
lug  trade  legislation  in  Congress  to  establish, 
via  quotas,  limitations  on  footwear  Imports. 
These  bills  do  not  caU  for  a  halt  in  Imports. 
They  wiU  not  so  limit  supply  as  to  raise 
prices  to  the  consumer!  They  call  for  fair 
trade — to  enable  American  producers  to  give 
Jobs  to,  and  keep  on  their  jobs,  fine  American 
citizens. 

The  failure  of  the  91st  Congress  to  act 
In  the  last  days  in  December  laecause  time 
ran  out,  can  only  mean  that  the  shoe  in- 
dustry—together with  the  U.S.  textUe  In- 
dustry— will  continue  to  press  for  this  leg- 
islation In  the  92d  Congress. 

Every  New  Englander,  yes  every  American 
citizen,  is  directly  affected  by  the  outcome. 
The  Issue  Is  clear:  Do  we  expand  imports 
and  export  American  Jobs?  Win  the  Ameri- 
can citizens  employed  In  shoe -textile  Jobs 
continue  to  earn  fair  wages  and  support  their 
families  and  pay  taxes — or  will  the  Federal 
and  state  governments  continue  to  po\ir  out 
(or  pour  down  the  drain)  bllUons  of  more 
doUars  annually  for  unemployment  and  wel- 
fare relief  programs? 

Where   are    the   returning   veterans    from 
Vietnam  going  to  find  good  Jobs  and  earnings 
high   enough  to  raise  their  families? 
There  Is  only  one  American  Way! 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  CARL 
HANSEN 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1971 

Mr.    EDWARDS    of    California.    Mr 
Speaker,  I  would  Uke  to  take  this  oppoT- 
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tunlty  to  call  attention  to  the  contri- 
butions made  by  Carl  Hansen  of  San 
Jose,  Calif.,  to  the  great  effort  to  find  a 
cure  for  muscular  dystrophy  which  af- 
flicts so  many  innocent  children  in 
America.  Carl  Hansen,  as  the  former 
host  of  KNTV's  children's  program, 
"Hocus  Pocus  Show,"  promoted  Carni- 
vals Against  Dystrophy.  The  money 
raised  through  these  programs  is  used 
to  advance  the  research  and  patient 
service  programs  of  the  Muscular  Dys- 
trophy Associations  of  America,  Inc. 

Carnivals  is  a  program  whereby  the 
hosts  of  popular  television  shows  invite 
their  young  viewers  to  write  for  free 
Carnival  kits  which  explain  how  funds 
can  be  raised  to  help  children  afflicted 
with  this  horrible  disease.  The  young- 
sters nm  carnivals  in  their  own  back- 
yards, and  through  them  learn  how  to 
organize  and  set  up  a  relatively  complex 
project  and  how  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  managing  their  own  "small  business." 
Perhaps  most  importantly,  they  leam 
to  identify  with  and  care  for  those  for 
whom  Carnivals  are  conducted,  children 
who,  because  their  bodies  have  been 
weakened  by  muscular  dystrophy,  csin- 
not  take  an  active  part  in  the  projects. 
In  1970,  young  people  across  the  Nation 
held  22,383  backyard  carnivals,  raising 
more  than  $500,000  for  the  victims  of 
this  disease. 

I  think  we  can  be  justly  proud  of  Carl 
Hansen  for  the  compassion  and  care  his 
program  shows  and  proud  too  of  the 
many  thousands  of  youngsters  who  care 
enough  about  other  children  to  make  an 
effort  to  help  fight  muscular  dystrophy. 


BRITISH  SHIPPING  AIDS 
COMMUNISTS 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  23.  1971 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
activity  in  Laos  has  focused  attention 
on  the  Communist  supply  routes  that 
keep  their  men  throughout  Southeast 
Asia  fully  equipped.  Alarmingly,  a  good 
deal  of  these  supplies  enter  North  Viet- 
nam in  vessels  flying  the  British  flag. 

Although  Great  Britain  has  contin- 
ually voiced  her  support  of  our  position 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  has  claimed  to 
be  a  strong  ally,  she  is  imwilling  to  put 
a  stop  to  vessels  supplying  the  enemy 
with  war  materials  and  other  essential 
items. 

Moreover,  many  of  these  vessels  which 
are  registered  in  Hong  Kong,  are  owned 
by  Chinese  Commimist  shipping  interests 
based  in  the  island  protectorate. 

The  British  have  made  some  effort  in 
the  last  several  years  to  reduce  the 
amoimt  of  this  shipping,  but  they  have 
not  gone  far  enough.  In  the  first  6 
months  of  1968,  62  British-flag  vessels 
unloaded  their  wares  in  Haiphong,  North 
Vietnam.  In  the  same  period  in  1969,  42 
ships  called  on  North  Vietnam  bringing 
essential  items  for  the  war. 

The  first  6  months  of  last  year  saw 
another  decline  to  26  British  ships  and 
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that  trend  has  continued  Into  the  latter 
hall  of  the  year.  Without  a  doubt  this 
15  a  substantial  improvement,  but  the 
British  should  not  permit  a  single  vessel 
bearing  their  flag  to  enter  the  ports  of 
North  Vietnam. 

The  Communists  in  Southeast  Asia  can 
survive  only  with  the  supplies  being 
continually  brought  to  them.  The  Soviet 
Union.  Red  China,  and  other  Communist 
countries  cannot  supply  sufficient 
amounts  of  materials  and  food.  Without 
the  aid  of  America's  so-called  friends  In 
the  free  world.  Hanoi  would  have  fallen 
long  ago. 

I.  for  one.  caimot  and  will  not  tolerate 
a  supposed  ally  aiding  cmd  abetting  an 
enemy.  If  your  neighbor  whom  you 
valued  as  a  friend  helped  a  robber  and 
murderer  enter  your  house,  steal  your 
belongings  and  kill  your  family  in  ex- 
change for  a  few  dollars,  you  would  not 
tolerate  it. 

'%t,  on  an  international  level,  we  are 
willing  to  tolerate  Just  such  actions  by 
our  supposed  friend.  Great  Britain. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment will  begin  putting  more  pressure  on 
the  British  to  end  this  disgraceful  slap 
In  the  face  of  the  United  States.  Peace 
we  all  want,  but  peace  we  will  not  get 
while  friends  aid  the  enemy. 


TREATMENT  OP  POW'S 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

or  CAUtrokNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1971 

Mr.  PErmS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Richard 
O.  Capen,  Jr.,  the  Assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Legislative  Affairs, 
addressed  a  joint  session  of  the  Califor- 
nia State  Legislature  to  call  attention 
to  the  status  of  our  brave  men  who  are 
prisoners  of  war  and  missing  In  action. 

Dick  Capen  has  been  delegated  by 
Secretary  Laird  himself  to  lead  a  move- 
ment that  will  mobilize  the  sentiment  of 
the  American  people  on  this  crucial  is- 
sue. Through  speeches  such  as  the  one  I 
am  commending  to  you,  he  is  seeking  to 
focus  the  attention  of  the  American  peo- 
ple on  the  inhumane  and  illegal  treat- 
ment our  loyal  servicemen  are  receiving. 
Hopefully,  world  opinion  can  be  mar- 
shaled to  demand  proper  treatment  of 
these  prisoners  and  action  can  be  taken 
to  secure  their  safe  release. 

Mr.  Capen  and  our  Government  muct 
be  supported  in  this  effort,  and  I  en- 
courage all  my  colleagues  to  digest  his 
remarks. 

I  include  the  article  as  follows: 
Adobcss  bt  Ms.  Richaso  O.  Capxm,  Jb.,  As- 

SiaTANT  TO  THX   SXCITTABT   OF  DKrEMSK   lOR 

LaanLATYX  Aitaxxs  Betorx  a  Joint  Skssion 

or    THX    Cautoknia     Statk    Lxoislatxtxx, 

Sackamkmto.  CAur. 

It  ts  a  personal  privilege  for  me  to  have 
the  honor  today  of  addreoslng  this  unpre- 
cedented Joint  semlon  of  the  California  State 
Legislature.  Through  this  meeting  you  honor 
the  dedicated  service  of  a  brave  group  of 
more  than  1,5S0  Americans  who  today  are 
prisoners  of  war  or  mlsalng  In  action. 

Furthermore,  you  honor  the  personal 
courage  of  their  families — the  tho\isands  of 
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wives,  parents  and  children  who  have  lived 
9o  long  not  even  knowing  whether  their 
loved  ones  are  dead  or  alive.  More  than  500 
of  these  relatives  live  right  here  In  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  enemy  has  referred  to  our  captured 
and  missing  Americans  as  "Just  1,500  men. " 
They  cannot  understand  how  we  in  America 
can  be  so  concerned  about  "Just  1.500  men." 

Well,  we  are  concerned.  We  are  concerned 
about  each  and  every  one  of  them.  Other 
civilized  nations  would  expect  the  kind 
of  mounting  protest  which  we  have  seen 
In  America  over  the  enemy's  barbaric  treat- 
ment of  helpless  human  beings. 

Our  entire  way  of  life  Is  founded  on  the 
dignity  and  freedom  of  man.  Our  nation's 
heritage  la  rich  with  voluntary  efforts  of 
those  who  have  given  their  lives  so  that 
others  might  live  In  freedom 

The  United  States  has  made  clear  Its  hopes 
for  an  early  end  to  the  war  through  nego- 
tiation. In  the  absence  of  such  progress  In 
Paris,  we  have  made  It  equally  as  clear  that 
the  U.S.  intends  to  withdraw  its  forces  from 
Vietnam,  a  program  made  possible  through 
the  success  of  Vletnomlzation. 

We  believe  It  serves  no  useful  purpose  to 
go  back  and  debate  ihe  Issues  that  led  to  the 
decision  of  the  early  1960*8  which  Involved 
the  United  States  In  Southeast  Asia.  Since 
that  time  a  large  number  of  Americans  have 
served  their  country  In  that  part  of  the 
world.  We  honor  the  thousands  who  have 
given  their  Uvea.  Other  thousands  have 
risked  their  lives  and  risked  the  poeslblllty 
of  being  captured. 

I  am  here  today  to  review  briefly  this 
country's  determination  to  defend  those 
helpless  Americans  who  have  sacrificed  so 
much  and  who  are  now  prisoners  of  war  or 
mlsalng  In  action. 

The  enemy  has  completely  misjudged  our 
country's  attitude  on  this  Issue.  They  have 
totally  misread  the  American  mind,  grossly 
misjudging  the  mounting  opinion  that  has 
turned  so  strongly  against  the  North  Viet- 
namese, the  Viet  Cong,  and  the  Pathet  Lao 
for  their  heartless  treatment  of  war 
prisoners. 

Perhaps  there  has  been  division  of  opin- 
ion on  the  political  and  military  aspects  of 
the  war.  But.  there  Is  no  division  whatso- 
ever on  the  enemy's  cruel  handling  of  the 
American  prisoners.  The  tide  has  turned 
against  the  enemy  and  they  should  know 
It.  If  the  other  side  expects  to  be  treated  like 
a  civilized  nation.  It  will  have  to  act  like  a 
civilized  nation. 

The  enemy  has  not  made  the  slightest  pre- 
tense of  complying  with  the  humanitarian 
provisions  of  the  Oeneva  Convention  dealing 
with  prisoner  of  war  treatment. 

There  never  has  been  a  complete  and  offl- 
ctal  list  of  known  prisoners  released  by  the 
enemy.  There  never  has  been  an  impartial 
inspection  of  enemy  prisoner  camps.  There 
never  has  been  the  release  of  sick  and  In- 
jured prisoners,  and  there  never  has  been  a 
regular  flow  of  mall  between  the  prisoners 
and  their  families. 

These  four  standards  are  minimum  provi- 
sions, not  Just  of  the  Oeneva  Code,  but  of 
what  any  civilized  nation  would  respect.  And. 
I  might  add.  the  North  Vietnamese  are  slg- 
nators  to  that  Geneva  Convention. 

American  prisoners  have  been  physically 
tortured.  They  have  been  kept  In  total  Isola- 
tion for  months  at  a  time.  Broken  bones  have 
been  rebroken  and  flngemails  removed. 
Medical  attention  has  been  denied  and 
proper  diets  Ignored.  War  prisoners  have  not 
been  fully  Identlfled. 

Because  the  enemy's  propaganda  has  al- 
most exclusively  focused  on  a  few  men  held 
by  Hanoi,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  be- 
lieve the  prisoner  of  war  problem  has  In- 
volved only  North  Vietnam.  We  must  never 
forget  that  nearly  half  of  the  1.550  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war  or  missing  servicemen 
were  lost  In  South  Vietnam  and  Laos.  We  are 
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as  vitally  concerned  about  their  plight  and 
equally  insistent  that  the  Viet  Cong  and 
Pathet  Lao  be  held  accountable  for  their 
treatment  of  our  men. 

The  other  half  of  our  captured  and  missing 
men  were  shot  down  over  North  Vietnam 
during  the  extensive  bombing  raids  as  long 
as  five  and  six  years  ago.  Some  of  our  msD 
have  been  held  prisoner  by  the  enemy  for 
more  than  six  years.  Some  have  children 
who  are  now  four  and  Ave  years  old  and 
have  never  seen  their  fathers. 

In  Just  a  few  weeks  one  man.  who  is  be- 
lieved to  be  a  prisoner  in  South  Vietnam, 
wUl  pass  his  seventh  year  of  captivity.  This 
Is  twice  as  long  as  any  American  was  held 
a  prisoner  In  all  of  World  War  II.  In  fact. 
more  than  300  Americans  have  now  been  cap- 
tured or  missing  longer  than  any  U.S.  serv- 
iceman was  held  during  World  War  n. 

Yet  time  marches  on,  bearing  down  on  the 
men  and  their  families  It  la  not  difficult  at 
all  to  understand  the  severe  emotional  dis- 
tress to  the  wives  and  children  who  have 
lived  with  this  uncertainty  for  so  many  years. 
In  desperation,  more  than  300  family  mem- 
bers have  knocked  on  embassy  doors  around 
the  world  in  a  futile  search  for  Information, 
merely  asking  to  be  told  by  the  enemy 
whether  their  loved  ones  are  dead  or  alive. 

Those  who  have  had  face-to-face  meetings 
with  communist  officials  In  Paris  and  else- 
where have  been  subjected  to  a  heavy  bar- 
rage of  propaganda  and  false  promises.  How 
tragic  It  is  that  the  enemy  has  chosen  to 
add  to  their  miserable  record  of  Inhumanity 
by  ruthlessly  exploiting  these  relatives. 

When  the  Nixon  Administration  came  Into 
office  in  early  1969.  the  plight  of  our  prison- 
ers of  war  and  missing  men  was  thoroughly 
reviewed  by  the  Defense  Department.  Until 
that  time  little  had  been  said  publlcally 
about  Americans  who  were  captured  or  miss- 
ing In  Southeast  Asia.  The  Government's 
position  was  that  a  quiet,  low-key  diplomatic 
approach  was  more  likely  to  achieve  results 
than  public  discussion  of  the  problem.  Re- 
gretfully, this  policy  brought  no  significant 
progress. 

We  felt  It  was  critical  that  the  Government 
change  direction  particularly  when  real- 
izing that,  by  early  1969,  some  of  the  men 
had  been  listed  as  prisoners  or  missing  for 
nearly  five  years.  The  vast  majority,  of 
course,  were  lost  prior  to  November  1968 
when  the  extensive  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
i^ajtn  was  being  carried  out. 

The  /new  approach  taken  by  the  U.S. 
Government  in  the  past  two  years  has  focused 
world-wide  attention  on  the  callous  and 
Inhumane  attitude  of  Hanoi  and  Its  com- 
munist allies  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Since  that  time  the  flow  of  mall  from  some 
of  the  men  has  shown  Improvement.  How- 
ever, the  letters  received  have  been  severely 
restricted  and  carefully  censored.  And,  of 
the  almost  800  prisoners  and  missing  men 
In  South  Vietnam  and  Laoe.  only  one  has 
ever  been  allowed  to  write  at  all. 

Although  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
announced  that  families  may  send  small 
packages  to  prisoners  every  month,  there  Is 
evidence  that  certain  Items  are  removed  and 
there  Is  no  provision  whatsoever  for  packages 
for  the  men  missing  or  captured  in  South 
Vietnam  and  Laos. 

Recently,  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
stepped  up  their  propaganda  efforts  In  an 
attempt  to  convey  the  Impression  that  our 
men  are  being  well  treated.  No  one  should 
be  deceived  when  viewing  the  limited  num- 
ber of  highly  controlled  and  carefully  cen- 
sored Interviews  which  Hanoi  has  released 
from  time  to  time. 

Such  Interviews  have  Included  only  a  brief 
glimpse  of  a  very  small  number  of  men.  The 
same  faces  show  up  time  after  time.  Only 
thooe  who,  at  least  outwardly,  appear  healthy 
are  Interviewed.  Their  comments  are  limited 
to  superficial  generalities  which  give  little 
assurance  that  our  men  are.  In  fact,  being 
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humanely  treated.  Regrettably,  there  la  no  eluding  the  prisoner  question — other  actions 


oews  about  the  vast  majority  of  prisoners 
who  are  not  paraded  before  the  cameras 
from  time  to  time. 

The  films,  themselves,  are  a  violation  of  the 
Oeneva  Convention  which  prohibits  the  ex- 
ploitation of  prisoners  of  war  for  propa- 
ganda purposes  or  the  exposing  of  prisoners 
to  public  curiosity. 

If  the  enemy  Is  truly  providing  humani- 
tarian treatment  for  our  men,  why  should 
they  have  to  resort  to  releasing  carefully 
controlled  propaganda  films?  Why  should 
they  be  afraid  to  permit  impartial  Inspec- 
tions of  prisoner  of  war  camfw?  Why  do  they 
continue  to  claim  humane  treatment  when 
we  have  strong  evidence  to  the  contrary? 

In  recent  months  a  number  of  lists  of 
men  reported  to  be  held  In  North  Vietnam 
have  been  released  to  the  public.  Included 
have  been  indications  that  some  men  ap- 
parently have  died  In  captivity.  Tragically  and 
cruelly,  the  enemy  has  even  refused  to  pro- 
vide essential  Information  about  those  men. 
What  possible  reason  could  the  enemy  have 
for  not  officially  Identifying  men  who  may 
have  died  three  or  four  years  ago? 

In  contrast  to  the  enemy's  approach,  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  has  conslst- 
enUy  abided  by  the  Geneva  Convention  In 
their  treatment  of  North  Vietnamese  and 
Viet  Cong  prisoners.  Today,  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  holds  some  38.000  prisoners  of  war. 
The  camps  are  regularly  inspected  by  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross. 
More  than  200  sick  and  Injured  prisoners 
have  been  returned  by  the  South  Vietnamese 
despite  nimierous  obstacles  set  up  by  the 
other  side. 

I  visited  one  of  the  camps  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  can  attest  to  the  humanitarian 
treatment  of  the  prisoners,  a  fact  verified 
regulariy  by  the  ICRC  Inspection  teams. 

The  Immediate  release  of  all  prisoners  of 
war  has  been  discussed  weekly  by  our  nego- 
tiators in  Parts  for  over  a  year.  The  release  of 
all  prisoners  of  war  has  been  an  Integral  p>art 
of  the  President's  forthcoming  and  generous 
propKisal  for  ending  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia  through  a  negotiated  settlement.  Our 
Oovemment's  comprehensive  peace  proposal 
for  the  Immediate  exchange  of  all  prisoners 
would  result  in  the  release  to  the  other  side 
of  ten  times  as  many  men  as  they  bold. 

Ilie  U.S.  Government  has  made  It  abso- 
lutely clear  that  Its  goal  Is  to  restore  peace, 
that  Its  goal  is  an  early  end  of  the  war 
through  negotiations. 

Lacking  any  meaningful  response  in  Parts, 
the  United  States  has  moved  forward  to  end 
Its  Involvement  In  Southeast  Asia  through 
Vletnamizatlon. 

As  a  result  of  Its  success,  five  targets  for 
withdrawal  of  Amertcan  forces  have  already 
been  reached  ahead  of  schedule  and  the  sixth 
win  be  attained  within  the  next  few  weeks. 
By  May  1,  the  authorized  troop  celling  of 
U.S.  forces  will  have  been  reduced  by  more 
than  265.000  Americans  since  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration took  office.  TTiese  troop  with- 
drawals will  continue. 

The  United  States  is  turning  over  the  com- 
bat responsibility,  it  Is  withdrawing  Am«1- 
cans  and  It  has  substantially  reduced  U.S. 
casualties.  These  efforts  In  brtnging  Amertcan 
troops  home  from  Southeast  Asia,  together 
with  our  country's  forthright  peace  Initia- 
tives, have  convinced  other  nations — friends 
and  critics  alike — that  the  U.S.  seeks  an  end 
to  the  war. 

As  others  understand  this  goal,  ttiey  also 
understand  and  support  our  determlitatlon 
to  seek  the  Immediate  release  of  all  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war  and,  in  the  Interim,  to 
assure  humane  treatment  of  the  Americans 
held  captive.  Even  those  sympathetic  to  the 
other  side  have  become  increasingly  intoler- 
ant of  the  enemy's  cruel  handling  of  the 
prisoner  question. 

Because  the  enemy  has  consistently  refused 
to  negotiate  seriously  on  any  subject — In- 
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by  the  U.S.  Government  have  been  necessary. 
One  approach  has  Included  prisoner  of  war 
rescue  attempts  deep  in  enemy  territory.  We 
will  continue  to  consider  similar  actions  in 
the  future,  realizing  that  such  rescue  op- 
tions become  Increasingly  Important  as  this 
Government  receives  Information  that  Amer- 
icans apf>arently  are  dying  In  the  hands  of 
the  enemy. 

The  humanitarian  Involvement  of  private 
citizens  and  organizations  around  the  world 
have  added  measurably  to  our  Government's 
efforts  In  behalf  of  American  missing  and 
captured  men. 

The  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  passed — without  a  dissenting  vote — a 
resolution  supporting  humane  treatment  of 
war  prisoners.  A  similar  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  Unltal  Nations.  Measures, 
calling  for  the  humanitarian  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war,  have  been  approved  by 
numerous  State  Legislatures.  In  addition, 
the  U.8.  Congress  has  devoted  considerable 
attention  to  the  prisoner  subject,  passing 
numerous  resolutions  and  holding  an  un- 
precedented Joint  session  to  hear  a  report 
by  Colonel  Prank  Borman  who  travelled 
around  the  world  as  a  special  emissary  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  on  behalf 
of  American  POW's. 

At  the  same  time  there  has  been  continued 
support  from  the  news  media  through  news- 
paper editorials,  magazine  feature  stories, 
and  television  news  coverage. 

The  support  which  you  have  shown  today, 
as  the  elected  leaders  in  California,  serves 
as  strong  encouragement  and  hope  for  these 
men  and  for  their  families  who  live  not  Just 
In  California  but  across  the  Nation.  I  know 
this  from  personal  experience  because  I  have 
met  with  more  than  2,600  of  these  brave 
American  wives,  parents  and  children. 

The  three  most  recently  released  American 
prisoners,  who  were  freed  by  Hanoi  in  Au- 
gust 1963,  left  us  with  one  message  which  I 
shall  never  forget. 

Despite  all  the  personal  hardship  they  en- 
dured; despite  all  the  mental  and  emotional 
suffering;  despite  the  long  seperatlon  from 
their  families;  and  despite  the  total  lack  of 
communication  with  others,  these  men  never 
gave  up  hope. 

They  endured  their  captivity  through  a 
strong  faith  in  God,  through  an  unending 
dedication  to  their  country,  and  through  an 
enduring  love  of  family.  Those  men  who  re- 
main behind  In  captivity  have  kept  their 
hope.  They  have  proven  their  faith  in  Amer- 
ica. Have  we  proven  our  faith  in  them? 

We  In  the  Diefense  Department  feel  a  strong 
responsibility  to  these  men  for  their  dedi- 
cation and  sacrifice.  We  Insist  that  every- 
thing possible  done  to  assure  the  proper 
treatment  of  our  men  In  captivity,  to  obtain 
their  eventual  release,  and  while  they  are 
gone,  to  give  every  possible  assistance  to  their 
wives,  children  and  parents. 

We  appreciate  the  concern  expressed  here 
today  In  California  and  we  welcome  your 
support  of  our  determination  to  resolve  the 
plight  of  these  men  whose  courage  we  so 
deeply  admire  and  whose  suffering  we  so 
deeply  regret. 

These  men  have  served  our  country  well. 
Their  families  have  suffered  long,  and  all 
Americans  are  determined  that  our  brave 
men  will  not  be  forgotten. 


MAN'S  INHUMANmr  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  rowA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23.  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
'Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
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"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,500  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long  ? 


THE  CAUSES  OF  POVERTY  IN 
THE  MILITARY 


asks 


HON.  WILUAM  A.  STEIGER 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 

Wednesday,  February  17, 1971 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Capt. 
Fletcher  Hamilton,  a  doctor  in  the  UJ3. 
Army,  has  written  a  most  penetrating 
analysis  of  the  condlti(Xu  under  which 
our  GI's  must  exist  In  Europe.  As  former 
Chief  of  Army  Community  Services  for 
about  one -fifth  of  Germany,  and  as 
current  chief  of  social  work  of  the  neuro- 
psychiatric  clinic  at  the  Nuernberg  Army 
Hospital,  Captain  Hamilton  has  had  a 
great  deal  of  experience  in  dealing  with 
the  social  and  emotional  problems  of 
soldiers  and  their  families. 

In  listing  the  facts  which  confront  our 
GTs,  the  first  item  Captain  Hamilton 
mentions  is : 

The  total  Income  of  married  enlisted  men 
in  the  grades  of  E-1  through  E-3.  and 
married  E-4's  and  E-6's  with  children.  Is  be- 
low the  poverty  level  as  given  by  the  U.8. 
Social  Security  Administration. 

Another  problem  is  the  unwillingness 
of  the  military  to  extend  travel  and  fam- 
ily moving  allowances  to  lower  ranking 
personnel.  As  a  result: 

In  Europe,  there  Is  a  definite  "poverty 
cycle"  for  many  of  the  married  enlisted 
men.  .  .  .  The  soldier  usually  borrows  money 
to  get  his  family  to  Europe,  then  must 
borrow  money  to  pay  the  very  high  rent  for 
housing.  .  .  .  When  a  man  has  more  debts 
than  he  can  pay,  he  is  often  demoted  In  rank 
for  letters  of  Indebtedness,  making  his  fi- 
nancial situation  still  worse. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  intolerable  that  we 
allow  a  continuation  of  the  conditions 
which  have  impoverished  those  whom  we 
ask  to  defend  our  Nation.  Regardless  of 
the  draft,  the  pay  recommendations  of 
the  Gates  Commission  must  be  enacted 
so  that  military  service  no  longer  im- 
poses a  financial  penalty  on  our  men  in 
uniform. 

I  Include  the  article  as  follows: 

A  Sttjdt  or  tite  Povzrtt  or  Enustso 

FaMIUZS  in  EXTkOFt 

1.  Problem:  The  poverty  situation  of  many 
lower  ranking  U.S.  military  families  in 
Europe. 

2.  Facts: 

a.  The  total  Income  of  married  enlisted 
men  in  the  grades  of  E-1  through  E-3  and 
married  E-4's  and  E-5's  with  children  is  be- 
low the  poverty  level  as  given  by  the  U.S. 
Social  Security  Administration. 

b.  Married  servicemen  in  the  grades  of 
K-l  through  E-4  and  E-5  who  do  not  have 
three  years  of  service  left  when  assigned  to 
Europe  do  not  receive  the  following  help  that 
is  provided  to  nearly  all  officers  and  NCO's: 

(1)  Dislocation  allowance — one  month's 
housing  allowance  to  help  expenses  of  com- 
ing to  Europe. 

(2)  Pay  for  travel  of  family  to  and  from 
Exirope. 
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(8)  Shipment  of  bouaebold  goods  to  and 
from  Kurop«. 

(4)  U.S.  government  bousing. 

( 5 )  A  station  allowance  when  living  on  the 
economy  In  a  hlg^  ooat  area. 

(6)  Family  separation  pay  tf  the  family 
stays  Ln  the  U.S.  with  the  serviceman  In 
Europe. 

c.  Percentage  pay  raises  across  the  board 
that  have  been  paissed  by  Congress  do  not 
help  the  poverty  pay  of  the  lower  ranking 
EM.  7.9  %  of  $14S  is  "bread  cr\unb8"  as  com- 
pared to  7.9%  of  an  officer's  pay. 

According  to  officers  at  Hq..  USAREUR.  In 
January  1971,  there  were  approximately  126. • 
500  enlisted  men  In  the  grades  of  E-1  to  E-6 
In  the  Army  In  Europe.  This  does  not  include 
members  of  the  other  services. 

e.  According  to  figures  provided  to  this 
writer,  60%  of  B-6"b  In  the  U.S.  Army  are 
married,  and  25%  of  E-4's  and  below  are  mar- 
ried. 

f.  Nearly  all  married  servicemen  In  the 
grades  of  E-4  smd  below  would  qualify  to 
buy  Federal  Food  Stamps.  There  Is  no  way 
at  present  for  U.S.  servicemen  to  purchase 
food  stamps  tn  Europe,  even  though  military 
commissaries  are  accepting  food  stamps  In 
the  U.S.  There  are  military  commissaries  In 
Europe  near  almost  all  military  units. 

g  There  are  no  US.  Welfare  Departments 
tn  Europe  even  though  many  families  qualify 
for  public  assistance  In  the  U.S.  Servicemen 
In  Europe  pay  federal  and  state  taxes,  yet 
cannot  receive  welfare  services  available  to 
them  In  the  U.S. 

h.  Very  limited  financial  assistance  ts  avail- 
able In  Europe  through  American  Red  Cross 
and  Army  Emergency  Relief  Financial  help 
from  these  services  Is  usually  a  loan,  on  a 
one-time  basis,  and  only  for  an  "emergencv." 

l.  German  welfare  services  do  not  provide 
financial  assistance  to  U.S.  service  families 
In  Oermany. 

J.  A  study  done  last  year  by  the  Army  in 
Europe  on  the  average  cost  of  economy  hous- 
ing In  Oermany  revealed  ai:  average  housing 
cost  ranging  from  approximately  $115  to 
•  130  per  month. 

k.  There  Is  a  shortage  of  economy  boualng 
In  almost  all  parts  of  Oermany.  In  the  Nuern- 
berg area  alone,  there  are  approximately  172 
families  on  waiting  lists  for  economy  housing 
at  Family  Housing.  For  the  month  prior  to 
10  February  1971.  the  housing  office  was  able 
to  find  only  12  families  economy  houslni^.  In 
the  Nuernberg  area,  as  of  31  December  1970 
there  were  1119  U.S.  military  families  living 
on  the  Oerman  economy.  A  study  done  by 
this  writer  tn  January  1971  of  40  B-5's  and 
below  in  Nuernberg,  revealed  an  average  econ- 
omy housing  cost  of  •112  per  month.  This  Is 
more  than  the  total  family  allotment  (Claw 
Q)  of  the  married  E-1  through  E-3. 

1.  Most  civilian  Jobs  on  U.S.  Installations  In 
Europe  &re  held  by  local  nationals  or  by  per- 
sons from  another  Eurojjean  country.  These 
jobs  are  classlfled  as  local  national  Jobs  and 
American  dependents  cannot  fill  the  Jobs 
because  of  this  classification.  Many  of  these 
Jobs  could  be  done  and  done  better  by  Ameri- 
can dependents. 

m.  Lower  ranking  enlisted  men  in  Europe 
have  to  pay  more  for  car  Insurance  than  any 
other  group  of  military.  Automobile  Insur- 
ance Is  extremely  expensive  In  Europe. 

n.  Many  soldiers  are  being  sent  to  Europe 
Immediately  following  duty  In  Vietnam  The 
"Stars  and  Stripes"  printed  an  article  that 
stated  approximately  4500  soldiers  were 
scheduled  to  come  to  Europe  from  Vietnam 
In  the  month  of  February  1971. 

3.  Discussion : 

Numerous  studies  by  mental  health  profes- 
sionals In  the  United  States  have  demon- 
strated the  correlation  between  poverty  and 
mental  Illness  In  civilian  life  Poverty  In  the 
Army  has  equally  destructive  effects  on  the 
physical  and  emotional  well-being  of  the  sol- 
dier. Although  all  lower  ranking  enllstad 
men  ara  poorly  paid,  the  poverty  of  the  aol- 
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dler  stationed  tn  Europe  Is  far  more  fla^ant 
than  that  of  his  counterpart  in  the  United 
States  or  even  in  Vietnam.  Moreover,  the  con- 
trast between  the  living  standard  of  the  QI 
and  that  of  officers  and  NCO's  is  much 
greater  in  Europe  than  elsewhere. 

Unlike  Vietnam,  the  soldier's  tour  In  Eu- 
rope Is  not  limited  to  12  months;  it  may  be 
two  years  or  longer,  and  frequently  follows 
directly  after  duty  in  Southeast  Asia.  Un- 
like Vietnam,  there  Is  no  "good  reason"  why 
a  married  man  cannot  be  accompanied  by  his 
family  while  tn  Europe.  The  families  of  offi- 
cers and  NCO's  are  not  only  encouraged  to 
come  to  Europe,  but  have  their  families  and 
household  goods  brought  to  Europe  at  gov- 
ernment expense,  and  are  given  govern- 
ment housing  to  live  in.  This  assistance  Is 
not  given  to  the  great  majority  of  the  mar- 
ried lower  ranking  enlisted  men  sent  to 
Europe.  If  an  officer  of  NCO  has  a  delay  In 
having  his  family  Join  htm.  he  Is  paid  a 
family  separation  allowance  to  help  his  In- 
come; not  so  for  the  married  lower  ranking 
serviceman  who  Is  separated  from  his  family. 
A  hospitalized  psychiatric  patient  made  the 
point  so  clearly  when  he  asked.  "Does  the 
officer  need  his  wife  more  than  I  need  mine?" 
This  man's  wife  and  children  were  In  the 
U.S. 

In  Europe,  there  Is  a  definite  "poverty 
cycle  "  for  many  of  the  married  enlisted  men. 
They  wish  their  families  to  be  with  them 
In  Europe.  In  a  foreign  country  It  Is  very 
lonely  for  a  man  to  be  without  his  family  for 
extended  periods  of  time.  The  soldier  usually 
borrows  money  to  get  his  family  to  Europe, 
then  must  borrow  money  to  pay  very  high 
rent  for  housing.  To  move  Into  most  apart- 
ments in  Oermany,  there  Is  a  deposit  of  one 
to  three  months  rept,  plus  one  month's  rent 
fee  to  an  agent  for  finding  the  apartment, 
plus  the  first  month's  rent!  The  lower  rank- 
ing servicemen  does  not  have  his  household 
goods  broxight  to  Europe  at  government  ex- 
pense, so  he  must  buy  his  household  appli- 
ances in  Europe.  If  these  soldiers  can  afford 
to  buy  transportation.  It  is  usually  an  auto- 
mobile 10  to  20  years  old.  These  are  very 
dangerous  and  there  are  many  car  repairs. 
The  Insurance  rates  are  the  highest  for  the 
lower  ranking  serviceman.  When  a  man  has 
more  debts  than  he  can  pay,  he  ts  often  de- 
moted in  rank  for  letters  of  indebtedness, 
making  bis  financial  situation  still  worse. 

In  the  United  States  lower  ranking  service- 
men have  much  help  that  Is  not  available  In 
Europe.  In  the  U.S..  second  Jobs  are  available 
for  the  soldier,  and  Jobs  are  available  for  his 
wife.  In  Europe.  Jobs  are  very  scarce.  If  avail- 
able at  all.  Most  civilian  jobe  with  the  U.S. 
military  in  Europe  are  occupied  by  local  na- 
tionals (Europeans) .  Moat  of  these  Jobs  could 
be  done — and  probably  done  better — by 
American  dependents  because  of  the  lan- 
guage problems  of  many  local  natlonsUs.  If 
American  soldiers  and  dependents  had  these 
Jobs  Instead,  it  would  bring  many  of  the 
enlisted  families  out  of  poverty.  Another 
point  Is  that  it  would  decrease  millions  of 
dollars  In  gold  flow.  An  article  in  the  "Stars 
and  Stripes"  on  14  February  1971,  on  Jobs  for 
dependents  quoted  a  E>epartment  of  Defense 
official  as  saying  that  poet  exchange  and  non- 
appropriated fund  jobs  were  filled  by  Ameri- 
can dependents  tf  possible.  This  Is  a  small 
minority  of  the  civilian  Jobs  In  Europe  with 
the  US.  Forces.  Most  civilian  Jobs  are  appro- 
priated-fund  Jobs  and  most  of  these  Jobs  are 
filled  by  Europeans. 

To  help  lower  ranking  enlisted  men  In  the 
U.S.,  there  are  many  welfare  services  avail- 
able. Federal  Food  Stamps  and  public  assist- 
ance are  available  In  many  states.  Military 
commlssarlee  to  the  VB.  have  been  author- 
ized to  accept  Federal  Food  Stamps  from 
military  families.  In  Europe  there  are  com- 
missaries near  almost  all  military  units,  yet 
there  is  no  way  provided  for  families  to  buy 
food  stamps  In  Europe.  Even  though  U.S. 
serrlcemen  to  Europe  pay  federal  and  state 
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taxes,  they  do  not  receive  the  many  helpful 
services  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  or  the  services  of  the 
state  welfare  agencies. 

The  points  so  far  mentioned  to  this  discus- 
sion place  a  great  deal  of  emotional  stress 
upon  the  soldier,  his  family  and  his  marriage. 
Nearly  all  of  the  married,  lower  ranking  en- 
listed men  are  In  the  early  years  of  their 
marriage — the  adjustment  period.  The  prob- 
lems of  the  enlisted  men  mentioned  in  this 
paper  are  deterrents  to  the  marriage  adjust- 
ment of  the  U.S.  soldier  In  Europe.  Prolonged 
separations  and  financial  difficulties  In  mar- 
riage are  recognized  by  mental  health  pro- 
fessionals as  deterrents  to  a  happy  marriage 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases. 

4.  Conclusions: 

a.  There  are  many  military  families  living 
In  poverty  to  Europe. 

b.  There  are  few  Jobs  available  In  Europe 
for  soldiers  and  American  dependents  to  sup- 
plement family  Income. 

c.  There  has  been  an  ever- widening  gap 
between  the  Incomes  of  the  lower  ranking 
servicemen  and  that  of  the  officers  and  NCO's. 

d.  Officers  and  NCO's  receive  many  finan- 
cial benefits  that  the  lower  ranktog  service- 
men do  not  receive. 

e.  Welfare  services  for  military  families  In 
Europe  are  few  and  Inadequate. 

f.  The  effectiveness  of  U.S.  Forces  In  Eu- 
rope Is  being  lowered  by  the  social  and  emo- 
tional problems  caused  by  the  poverty  of 
many  of  Its  members. 

6.  Recommendations: 

a.  A  sizable  pay  Increase  for  lower  ranking 
enlisted  men  to  raise  all  military  families 
above  the  poverty  level. 

b.  "Command  sponsorship"  for  all  married 
servicemen  to  toclude  these  financial  bene- 
fits: dislocation  allowance,  travel  pay  for  all 
dependents,  station  allowance  for  high-cost 
housing  areas,  government,  shipment  of 
household  goods. 

c.  End  of  sending  a  soldier  on  two  consec- 
utive overseas  assignments,  unless  requested 
by  the  soldier. 

d.  Unless  all  military  families  have  their 
Incomes  raised  above  the  poverty  level.  Fed- 
eral Pood  Stamps  and  other  financial  welfare 
services  should  be  provided  to  the  families  tn 
Europe. 

e.  Make  changes  to  civilian  jobs  with  the 
U.S.  military  to  Europe  so  that  all  Jobs  pos- 
sible will  be  given  to  American  dependents 
Instead  of  Europeans. 

This  study  is  the  personal  work  and  opin- 
ion of  the  undersigned  and  does  not  represent 
the  views  of  the  U.S.  Army,  Europe. 

Capt.  Flttchib  Hamilton. 

MSC  Social  Worker. 
MaJ.  Stxvk  S.  Simrin, 

AfC  Ps]/cMatTiit. 


ESTONIA'S  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  23.  1971 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Is 
the  53d  anniversary  of  the  independence 
of  Estonia,  one  of  the  three  Baltic  Re- 
publics. Unfortunately.  Estonia  and  its 
sister  nations.  Latvia  and  Lithuania,  are 
today  independent  only  In  theory.  While 
their  status  as  separate  and  free  entitles 
Is  recognized  by  the  United  States,  the 
cruel  fact  remains  that  these  countries 
are  today  controlled  by  the  puppet  re- 
gimes of  the  Soviet  Empire. 

EXiring  the  seven  centuries  from  1219 
to  1918,  Estonia  was  controlled,  in  whole 
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or  in  part,  by  Danes,  Germans,  Poles, 
Russians,  and  Swedes.  It  declared  its  In- 
dependence from  Russia  on  February  24, 
1918,  but  many  difficult  days  passed  be- 
fore freedom  became  a  reality. 

Later  in  1918  the  infant  republic  was 
attacked  by  Germany,  but  that  nation 
collapsed  as  World  War  I  came  to  an  end. 
On  November  28,  1918,  just  17  days  after 
the  armistice  was  concluded,  Estonia  was 
invaded  by  the  Soviet  Union,  which  had 
made  an  earlier  peace  with  Germany. 

With  help  from  Finland  and  a  British 
fleet,  Estonia  fought  back  and  by  Febru- 
ary 1919,  the  invaders  had  been  driven 
out.  Soviet  attacks  continued  through- 
out the  spring,  however,  with  fighting 
first  on  Russian  territory  and  then  on 
the  soil  of  Estonia.  An  armistice  was  de- 
clared on  December  31  and  peace  con- 
cluded February  2,  1920. 

Freedom  for  the  Estonians  lasted  for 
but  two  decades.  Soviet  troops  occupied 
Estonia  on  June  16  and  17,  1940,  and  the 
Communist  Invaders  set  up  a  new  gov- 
ernment which  staged  a  one-party  elec- 
tion on  July  14.  The  parliament  that 
resulted  voted  a  week  later  for  incor- 
poration In  the  Soviet  Union.  Absorption 
into  the  Soviet  Empire  followed  on 
August  6. 

National  Socialist  Germany  Invaded 
Estonia  In  1941  and  remained  until  1944 
when  the  Soviet  Union  again  took  over 
its  small  neighbor.  Since  then  scores  of 
new  nations  have  become  independent 
in  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  islands  of  the 
sea,  but  Estonia  remains  a  Soviet  colony. 

As  a  result  of  the  Soviet  conquest  of 
this  little  nation,  120,000  Estonians  were 
deported  and  replaced  by  people  from 
other  parts  of  the  huge  Soviet  Empire. 
Agriculture  has  been  collectivized,  in- 
dustry nationalized,  education  commu- 
nized.  religion  discouraged,  and  the 
standard  of  living  lowered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  God  speed  the  day 
when  Estonia  and  the  other  two  Baltic 
States  will  once  again  be  truly  free  mem- 
bers of  the  family  of  nations. 


HORTON  COMMEMORATES  THE 
150TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  FOUND- 
ING  OF    MONROE    COUNTY 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23.  1971 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Is 
the  sesquicentennial  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Monroe  County,  N.Y.  I  am 
honored  to  represent  the  36th  Congres- 
sional District  of  which  Monroe  County 
is  a  part. 

Today  the  county  legislature  paused 
in  its  work  to  honor  this  day.  Past  and 
present  supervisors,  village  mayors,  his- 
torians, city  and  coimty  officials,  judges, 
department  heads,  and  others  Joined  In 
the  observation. 

Throughout  the  year,  towns  and  vil- 
lages wlU  hold  festivals  and  other  cele- 
brations to  commemorate  this  anniver- 
sary. 

The  founding  of  Monroe  County  oc- 
curred 150  years  ago  today  when  the  leg- 
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islature  In  Albany  officially  recognized 
Monroe  County  and  formed  it  from  parts 
of  Ontario  and  Genesee  Counties. 

One  historical  account  says  of  the 
events  leading  up  to  the  founding  that 
"as  early  as  1816  agitation  had  begun 
for  a  new  county  to  be  carved  out  of 
Ontario  and  Genesee  Counties  much  to 
the  objection  of  Cananadaigua  and  Ba- 
tavia,  aflluent  communities  whose  power 
and  influence  posed  as  formidable  rivals." 

A  signed  petition  was  taken  to  the  State 
legislature  the  following  year  and  was 
rejected.  The  next  spring  follow-up  ef- 
forts proved  equally  f  ruiUess.  In  1819  an- 
other petition  failed.  Finally  after  five 
other  attempts,  success  came.  On  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1821—150  years  ago  today— 
the  bill  creating  a  county  named  for 
President  Monroe  was  approved. 

Since  those  days  when  work  auid  leisure 
centered  aroimd  the  banks  of  the  Gene- 
see River,  Monroe  County  has  grown  in 
prominence  in  many  fields.  With  a  popu- 
lation of  more  than  700,000,  including 
the  city  of  Rochester,  it  leads  the  world 
in  many  areas  of  manufacturing — photo- 
graphic, business  copiers,  optical,  scien- 
tific, dental  equipment  and  automotive 
products  to  name  only  a  few.  It  also 
ranks  high  in  the  manufacturing  of  com- 
munication and  electronic  equipment 
and  men's  clothing  and  accessories. 

With  several  outstanding  centers,  for 
learning  and  performing,  Monroe  Coimty 
has  gained  eminence  in  the  fields  of  cul- 
ture and  the  arts.  With  eleven  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning,  the  county  offers 
a  wide  range  of  educational  oppor- 
tunities. 

And  year  roimd,  Monroe  County  is  a 
scenic  wonderland.  It  is  a  winter  sports- 
man's delight  in  the  winter  and  a  garden 
of  color  in  the  spring  and  summer. 

The  150th  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  Monroe  County  is  a  time  to  note 
these  many  contributions  and  to  recog- 
nize what  Monroe  County  offers  to  resi- 
dents and  visitors  to  the  area.  I  know 
that  Monroe  County  will  continue  to 
make  contributions  in  these  and  many 
other  fields. 

I  ask  that  my  colleagues  join  me  and 
the  people  of  Monroe  County  in  com- 
memorating this  special  day  In  the  his- 
tory of  New  York  State. 


MAN  AND  SPACE  EXPLORATION 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF     TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  23,  1971 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun,  Deputy  Associ- 
ate Administrator  for  NASA  delivered 
the  primary  address  to  an  audience  at 
Texas  Christian  University  as  a  part  of 
the  1971  Ministers  Week  and  TCU/Fort 
Worth  Week  observance.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  wish 
to  include  the  text  of  Dr.  von  Braun's 
remarks. 

Man.  and  Spack  Exploration 
(By  Dr.  Wemher  von  Braito) 

Man  has  ever  looked  upward  for  the  source 
of  his  being. 
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Heaven  and  the  heavens  have  Inspired  to 
him  a  longtog  for  good.  In  the  one,  and  com- 
prehension of  existence  in  the  other.  His  .iwe 
of  the  Infinite,  the  desire  to  know  God  and 
to  understand  His  works,  are  among  the 
noblest  passions  of  mankind. 

Today,  to  the  space  program,  we  are  learn- 
ing there  Is  no  absolute  "up"  or  "down"  but 
only  an  "outward"  and  "Inward,"  a  discovery 
that  reinforces  the  concept  of  the  Creator's 
abiding  concern  with  the  human  soul,  and 
of  His  pervading  Will  throughout  the  uni- 
verse. The  old  sense  of  up  and  down  Is  sjrm- 
bollc  of  man's  parochial  view  of  God's  works, 
and  his  limited  ablUty  of  comprehension, 
from  which,  through  the  generations,  we  are 
betog  led. 

In  the  space  program,  to  exploring  the 
heavens,  we  see  an  activity  that  probes  out- 
ward Into  the  cosmic  design  to  bring  about 
an  understandtog  of  Its  events.  Its  laws  and 
prtoclples;  and  toward  to  comprehend  the 
basic  "building  blocks"  of  Ufe.  In  the  per- 
spective of  history,  the  objectives  of  the  space 
program  are  as  old  as  man  himself,  constitut- 
ing a  search  into  the  essential  natiu-e  of  ex- 
istence and  of  man's  place  in  It. 

These  are  not  frivolous  goals.  Learntog  Is 
a  fundamental  need,  serving  many  practical 
human  requirements,  but  even  more  Impor- 
tant, learning  serves  the  human  spirit  by 
broadentog  our  vision  and  Increasing  our 
comprehension.  It  Is  the  conscious,  yet  in- 
stinctive, movement  of  the  human  soul  to- 
ward the  Ught  from  the  dark  of  Ignorance. 

As  a  people,  we  can  be  proud  of  the  poli- 
cies and  objectives  set  forth  by  Congress  to 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1958.  That  Act  Includes  not  only  concern 
for  the  general  welfare  and  security  of  the 
United  States,  but  makes  it  national  policy 
that  all  our  activities  In  space  should  be 
devoted  to  peaceful  purposes  for  the  benefit 
of  all  mankind.  It  sets  forth  as  an  objective 
that  our  activities  In  aeronautics  and  space 
shall  contribute  to  the  expansion  of  not  just 
Amwlcan  knowledge  of  phenomena  In  the 
atmosphere  and  space,  but  to  the  expansion 
of  human  knowledge.  It  specifically  requires 
that  the  United  States  cooperate  with  other 
nations  and  groups  of  nations  to  work  done 
pursuant  to  the  Act  and  to  the  peaceful  ap- 
plication of  science  and  technology  derived 
from  our  space  efforts. 

This  is  a  far-seeing  expression  of  national 
will.  It  Insures  that  what  might  well  have 
been  a  secret  and  selfish  endeavor  U  instead 
an  open  and  enlightened  one  devoted  to  the 
Increase  and  useful  application  of  knowledge 
of  the  air  and  space  for  the  benefit  of  man. 
It  Isn't  every  day  that  a  nation,  of  its  own 
free  will,  declares  it  will  share  the  fruits  of 
a  technological  program  so  powerful  and  so 
significant  as  space  flight. 

That  the  space  program  offers  great  new 
power  and  significance  to  the  life  of  a  na- 
tion and  Its  people  can  be  discovered  if  we 
take  the  time  and  trouble  to  examine  Its 
achievements,  and  what  these  mean  to  terms 
of  the  human  spirit,  culture,  economic 
strength,  the  quality  of  life,  and  security,  to 
name  but  a  few  of  our  major  concerns.  Sci- 
ence Is  the  search  for  an  understanding  of 
nature,  and  with  this  search  we  acquire  men- 
tal and  manual  skills  that  underlie  the 
strength  of  society.  Knowledge  of  scientific 
facts  and  development  of  technological  tech- 
niques gives  us  the  high  standard  of  llvtog 
we  enjoy  today.  But  the  human  spirit  is  the 
key  to  whatever  we  can  accomplish. 

We  may  argue  that  our  standard  of  living 
Is  Inadequate,  that  there  are  many  deficien- 
cies glaringly  apparent  In  society  today, 
and  I  would  be  the  last  to  deny  it  How- 
ever, we  should  also  recognize  that  all  the 
most  underprivileged,  poverty-stricken  na- 
tions are  the  very  ones  whoee  science  and 
techncrfogy  are  the  most  backward  and  prim- 
itive, or  which  are  solely  the  Instruments 
of  a  dictatorship  that  places  state  above 
people. 
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It  may  t>«  pointed  out  that  modem  tech- 
nology Is  responsible  for  the  major  ills  of 
society  and  ecology,  and  poses  the  grim 
peril  of  global  holacaust  and  annihilation; 
I  would  modify  the  assertion  only  by  say- 
ing the  use  of  some  technology  has  resulted 
In  these  problems  In  society  and  the  ecology 
But  the  other  side  of  the  coin  Is  that  mod- 
em science  and  technology  are  producing 
the  Imowledge  and  the  tools  and  the  wealth 
by  which  we  can  hope  to  control  and  elim- 
inate these  Ills,  and  pkerhaps  avert  others 
that  are  bound  to  arise  as  the  world's  popu- 
lation Increases.  We  need  not  less  science 
and  technology:  we  desperately  need  more  If 
we  are  to  surmount  the  pressing  problems 
that  grow  with  our  growing  cities,  and  If 
we  are  to  arrest  the  deterioration  of  the 
global  environment.  At  the  same  time  we 
must  learn  to  use  science  and  technology 
more  responsibly  so  as  to  avoid  harmful  ef- 
fects when  they  are  put  to  the  wrong  use. 

Already  the  space  flight  program  has 
opened  the  hearts  and  minds  of  earth's  peo- 
ple to  a  broader  comprehension  of  their 
planet  earth  and  of  human  relationships. 
The  diescrlptions  of  this  most  beautiful  of 
planets  as  viewed  from  far  out  In  space  by 
our  astronauts  has  brought  home  to  all  of 
us  the  uniqueness  of  man's  home  In  the 
solar  system. 

The  Apollo  landings  on  the  moon,  the 
sight  of  earth's  first  men  walking  on  Its 
desolate  surface,  brought  all  mankind  to- 
gether In  closer  brotherhood.  Por  those  brief 
hours,  brotherhood  was  translated  from  an 
Ideal  Into  an  emotional  experience,  reach- 
ing into  the  souls  of  all  who  watched.  In  all 
those   hundreds  of   millions  of  people. 

How  do  we  evaluate  such  a  spiritual  expe- 
rience brought  about  by  modern  science  and 
technology?  And  was  the  presence  of  man 
there  so  minor  a  factor  that  the  same  effect 
could  have  been  accomplished  by  landing 
robots  on  the  face  of  the  moon? 

And  again,  when  the  Apollo  13  astronauts 
were  In  peril  of  being  lost  In  space,  the 
prayers  and  deep  concern  for  three  fellow- 
men  occupied  the  hearts  and  thoughts  of 
ecu^h's  people  for  days  on  end  until  the 
astronauts  returned  safely  in  their  crippled 
spacecraft.  These  are  moving  demonstrations 
of  how  men  of  many  tongues  and  races  were 
drawn  together  on  a  scale  and  In  the  same 
Instant  In   time  never  before  experienced. 

Of  course,  the  Apollo  program  was  not  de- 
signed with  these  spiritual  values  In  mind 
Apollo  was  conceived  for  a  number  of  very 
mundane,  but  still  relevant  purposes  to  ful- 
fill. Others  have  since  been  added  as  our 
vision  expanded  with  a  growing  realization 
of  the  exceptional  capabilities  it  was  creat- 
ing for  man's  use.  The  spiritual  returns  were 
indeed  a  happy  surprise,  and  serve  to  remind 
us  that  nothing  exists  In  a  vacuum — nei- 
ther the  works  of  Ood  nor  the  works  of  man. 
E-very thing  is  related  in  some  way  to  all  other 
things,  both  in  being  and  in  effects,  and 
Apollo  Is  no  exception 

If  Apollo  has  contributed  In  a  small  way 
to  increased  spiritual  awareness  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  it  has  contributed  sub- 
stantially to  bis  material  well-being.  Man 
may  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  It  goes  a 
long  way  in  sustaining  his  corporeal  exist- 
ence. Apollo,  and  the  space  program  as  a 
•whole,  are  of  course  technological  programs 
which  create  new  resources,  and  are  char- 
acteristic of  all  research  and  development 
activities.  They  bring  about  technological 
change  that  for  the  most  part  has  lightened 
the  task  of  providing  the  necessities  of  food, 
clothing  and  shelter,  as  well  aj»  the  luxuries 
to  which  most  of  our  people  have  become 
accustomed — tasks  that  once  were  supplied 
throxigh  drudgery  and  even  sla^ry. 

Social  welfare  programs,  on  the  other 
band,  for  tha  most  part  redistribute  exist- 
ing resouross  among  those  who  for  one  rea- 
son or  another  are  unable  to  provide  for 
thsmaslves.    A    rsspo&slvs    and    issponslble 
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government,  of  course,  must  carry  out  both 
activities — one  that  produces  technological 
change,  to  ensure  continued  economic 
growth,  and  the  other  to  bring  about  social 
change,  to  ensure  the  cars  of  the  needy. 

There  la  a  proverb  that  describes  these 
separate  activities  quite  aptly: 

"Give  a  man  a  fish,  and  you  feed  him  for  a 

day: 
Teach  a  man  to  fish,  and  he  can  feed  blmaelf 
for  a  lifetime." 

TO  this  we  might  add  a  third  line  to  in- 
clttde,  symbolically,  the  benefits  of  our  space 
program: 

"Discover  new  fish  and  new  ways  to  fish, 
and  you  ensure  his  and  his  children's  diet." 

In  essence,  this  is  one  of  the  principal  alms 
of  both  manned  and  unmanned  space  ex- 
ploration: to  discover  new  enterprises  and 
new,  more  eOlcient  ways  to  achieve  peaceful 
objectives  that  benefit  aU  mankind.  NASA's 
space  program  is  providing  the  capabilities 
and  the  vehicles  by  which  the  resources  of 
space  can  be  tapped  and  used  for  human 
good. 

It  would  be  natural  to  think  there  can  be 
no  resources  in  space  since  "nothing"  Is 
there.  But,  on  the  contrary,  there  Is  a  great 
deal  there,  as  we  are  finding  out.  At  this 
time  and  distance  Into  the  space  program, 
the  greatest  resource  we  have  discovered  Is 
knowledge,  of  which  there  is  an  apparently 
limitless  supply  placed  there  by  the  Creator 
To  gain  this  knowledge  and  to  use  It  for 
man's  benefit,  we  are  learning  to  reliably 
place  men  and  equipment  Into  earth-orbit, 
and  to  send  both  out  Into  the  solar  system. 

Much  of  what  goes  on  in  space,  especially 
In  the  Earth-Sun  relationships,  and  cosmic 
rays  from  deep  space,  affect  our  environment 
and  ecology,  probably  even  our  biology.  It 
Is  wise  and  prudent  to  learn  the  mechanism 
of  these  relationships  and  radiation,  and 
what  trends  they  may  cause  In  the  earth's 
evolution  and  climate.  Space  Is  an  Infinite 
laboratory  Into  which  we  are  bringing  the 
instruments,  the  equipment  and  machines, 
and  eventually  the  trained  experimenters 
to  unravel  mysteries  that  we  can  only  guess 
at  here  on  the  earth's  surface. 

So  we  are  sending  automated,  unmanned 
spacecraft  to  the  planets  and  around  the 
sun,  observe  the  earth  through  specially  de- 
signed instruments  and  the  eyes  and  brains 
of  astronauts  placed  In  earth-orbit,  and  ex- 
plore the  moon  by  manned  and  unmanned 
expeditions.  Many  scientists  now  believe  the 
moon  Is  the  "Rosetta  Stone"  of  space  by 
which  we  shall  be  able  to  decipher  the  an- 
cient inscriptions  of  creation. 

You  might  well  ask  whether  It  is  worth 
all  the  trouble  and  expense  to  try  to  read 
these  old  Inscriptions.  Aren't  they  pretty  far 
removed  from  the  very  practical  and  urgent 
problems  we  face  here  on  earth?  Scientists 
can  get  very  excited  about  such  esoteric  mat- 
ters as  moon  rocks,  the  solar  "wind,"  and 
being  able  to  measure  the  distance  of  the 
moon  from  earth  to  an  accuracy  of  less  than 
a  foot,  but  Just  how  do  these  rate  alongside 
urt>an  decay  and   environmental   pollution? 

Answers  to  these  questions  are  beginning 
to  get  clearer  now  that  there  has  been  a 
chance  to  study  the  vast  amount  of  data  and 
material  brought  back  by  the  first  two  Apollo 
expeditions.  And  Apollo  14  Is  certain  to  fur- 
ther clarify  the  value  of  lunar  exploration 
when  the  results  of  Its  mission  to  the  Pra 
Mauro  Hills  have  been  examined,  as  will  also 
the  following  missions  of  Apollos  16,  16  and 
17. 

The  fact  that  we  can  now  measure  the 
distance  to  the  moon  so  accurately,  for  In- 
stance, means  that  It  should  be  possible  to 
measure  accurately  the  amount  of  contlner  - 
tal  drift  that  has  been  going  on  for  eons 
here  on  earth.  If  we  can  know  for  sure  how 
much  the  continents  are  drifting  apart  year 
by  year  and  decade  by  decade,  as  a  geocbem- 
Ut  has  pointed  out,  well  get  a  better  Idea  of 
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some  of  the  mechanics  Involved  In  earth- 
quakes and  volcanic  activity.  We  may  also  b« 
able  to  measure  accurately  the  "wobble"  of 
the  earth  as  it  turns  on  its  axis,  and  this 
could  help  further  In  understanding  these 
sometimes  catastrophic  events,  perhaps  even 
predict  them.  Such  knowledge,  of  course 
would  be  of  very  direct  importance  to  hu- 
manity. 

The  possibility  of  doing  this  came  about 
when  our  astronauts  left  the  laser  reflector 
experiments  on  the  moon's  Sea  of  Tranquil- 
ity and  Ocean  of  Storms  Scientists  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world  have  been  able  to 
direct  their  laser  beams  to  these  reflectors 
and  correlate  the  measurements. 

The  laser  experiments  lead  us  to  another 
aspect  of  lunar  studies.  Science  Is  a  com- 
parative activity.  We  learn  by  comparing  one 
thing  with  another.  Now,  for  the  first  time, 
scientists  around  the  world  have  been  able 
to  directly  study  rocks  and  dust  from 
another,  known  heavenly  body,  material 
which  has  evolved  under  conditions  quite 
different  from  earthly  conditions.  This  helps 
us  to  understand  our  own  planet  and  Its  de- 
velopment In  very  profound  ways. 

Is  this  of  secondary  Importance  to  our 
earthly  problems?  Well,  let's  look  at  some 
things  we  are  finding  out  about  lunar  ma- 
terial. Experiments  going  on  show  that  the 
moon  dust  produces  an  astonishing  effect 
on  certain  plants.  They  grow  bigger  and 
stronger  and  greener  than  the  same  plants 
grown  In  the  best  fertilizers  agriculturists 
have  been  able  to  create  to  date.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  chief  plant  path- 
ologist at  NASA's  Manned  Spacecraft  Center, 
Dr.  Charles  Walklnshaw.  says  he  doesn't 
know  what  It  is  the  moon  dust  has,  but  It 
does  something  to  planU  that  nothing  else 
can  duplicate.  The  Forestry  Service  plans 
to  set  up  Its  own  project  to  find  out  what 
It  Is  that  lunar  dust  has  that  earth  soil 
and  fertilizers  lack,  and  I  understand  the 
Chevron  Chemical  Company — which  makes 
fertilizers  under  the  Ortho  name — Is  think- 
ing of  financing  a  program  to  understand 
how  It  acts.  If  they  can  discover  the  mecha- 
nism by  which  moon  dust  works,  then  It 
may  be  possible  to  Imitate  it,  and  this  could 
be  as  great  a  discovery  as  the  Green  Revolu- 
tion which  has  caused  an  enormous  tm* 
provement  In  rice  growing. 

Here's  another  discovery.  Just  recently, 
Dr  Gerald  Taylor  reported  to  the  second 
annual  Lunar  Science  Conference  In  Houston 
that  moon  material  from  core  samples  col- 
lected by  the  Apollo  11  astonauts  has  some 
unknown  ingredient  that  kills  bacteria.  Two 
virulent  germs  that  are  very  hard  to  kill  by 
earthly  antiseptics  were  easily  killed  In  the 
material  from  the  core  sample.  Again,  If  we 
can  discover  what  this  unknown  Ingredient 
Is.  It  may  be  possible  to  create  an  antiseptic 
that  will  aid  In  the  medical  treatment  of 
patients  with  hard-to-cure  diseases.  Such 
a  discovery  would  rank  with  the  discovery 
of  penicillin. 

I  hope  from  these  few  examples  of  the 
results  of  our  lunar  studies  you  can  agree 
with  me  that  exploration  of  the  moon  doeent 
automatically  detract  from  the  attention  we 
should  give  to  our  human  problems.  It 
really  Isn't  Incompatible  with  such  urgent 
priorities  as  feeding  the  poor,  healing  the 
sick,  or  even  Improving  the  environment. 
It  may  be  as  significant  to  you  as  it  is  to 
other  observers,  that  the  public  has  sud- 
denly become  aware  of  our  environmental 
situation  in  Just  the  past  year  or  so.  In 
the  same  time  that  a  half-billion  people 
had  a  view  of  our  planet  earth  taken  by  the 
Apollo  astronauts,  and  beard  their  Inspired 
descriptions  of  Its  lonely  beauty  in  the 
black  of  space,  we  find  many  people  becom- 
ing very  much  interested  In  snvlronmental 
problems  and  the  growliig  peril  to  our 
ecology. 

Was  this  Just  coincidence?  Did  humanity, 
which  tor  tens  of  thousands  of  years  had 
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regarded  the  lands,  the  rivers,  the  seas, 
and  the  air  all  about,  as  a  gigantic  waste 
disposal,  suddenly  and  spontaneously  by  the 
millions  become  concerned  about  the  en- 
vironment? It  Isn't  as  though  ecologlsts 
had  not  been  crying  for  years  about  what 
we  were  doing  to  polute  the  environment 
and  waste  Its  resources.  Pew  paid  any  heed 
until  after  the  Apollo  flights.  Only  then 
was  the  earth  revealed  visually  as  a  closed 
system,  a  single  entity  on  which  we  all 
lived,  and  where — for  generations,  at  least — 
there  Is  small  likelihood  we  shall  live  any- 
where else. 

Now,  the  point  I  would  like  to  leave  with 
you  Is  that  none  of  these  discoveries  or  re- 
sults of  our  manned  lunar  exploration  pro- 
gram were  anticipated.  Going  to  the  moon 
was  literally  going  to  a  new  world.  We 
haven't  begun  to  sort  out  everything  found 
there  that  will  be  significant  to  our  lives 
here  on  earth.  But  we  can  be  sure  that  the 
most  significant  are  yet  to  be  revealed. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  history  of  sci- 
ence and  technology  knows  you  can't  predict 
what  discovery,  or  what  piece  of  knowledge, 
or  what  Invention  Is  someday  going  to  be  Im- 
portant. Discovery,  knowledge  and  Invention 
are  vital  to  human  survival.  Research,  devel- 
opment, and  the  space  program,  which  is  a 
synthesis  of  almost  all  the  disciplines,  are 
activities  that  play  a  large  role  In  leading 
men  from  the  dark  of  Ignorance  toward  the 
light  of  comprehension.  As  that  remarkable 
"comprehenslvlst,"  Buckmlnster  Puller, 
points  out,  those  who  decry  science  and  tech- 
nology should  think  of  the  consequences  of 
not  having  either  of  them.  Pew  are  the  social 
reformers  today  who  don't  take  electric 
power  for  granted  In  their  plans  to  Improve 
the  human  condition.  But  a  hiuidred  years 
ago  James  Clerk  Maxwell  was  asked  what 
good  was  the  electromagnetlsm  that  he  was 
investigating,  and  he  replied,  "What  good  Is 
a  baby?"  Today  the  wealth  of  nations  is 
measured  partly  by  the  amount  of  electric 
power  they  consume,  and  the  wealth  of  mdl- 
vlduals  by  the  number  and  sophistication  of 
the  electrical  devices  they  use. 

Without  the  Maxwells,  the  Paradays,  and 
even  our  own  Ben  Ftanklln,  who  was  an 
early  experimenter  with  electricity,  and  hosts 
of  other  explorers,  dlscoverors  and  innova- 
tors, there  would  be  fewer  people  on  earth 
today,  and  drudgery  would  be  the  lot  of  most 
of  us  In  making  a  living.  A  smaller  earthly 
population.  It  Is  true,  would  solve  some  other 
problems,  but  I  don't  think  that  is  an  answer 
acceptable  to  our  souls,  at  least  under  those 
circumstances. 

Too  many  environmentalists  and  ecologlsts 
arouse  themselves  to  such  a  fervor  that  they 
blindly  oppose  every  nuisance  they  detect 
or  imagine  exists  In  technological  develop- 
ments. For  a  time  they  may  carry  the  un- 
wary with  them,  but  there  Is  danger  of  a 
backlash  when  It  Is  discovered  the  cures  they 
advocate  are  too  high  In  their  human  cost. 
There  Is  need  for  a  more  harmonious  and 
cooperative  relationship  between  scientists, 
engilneers,  and  ecologlsts  that  the  greater 
public  good  win  be  ensured. 

Environmental  problems,  urban  decay,  the 
depletion  of  resources,  the  disposal  of 
wastes — all  these  and  more — call  for  a  na- 
tional commitment  first,  after  which  the 
programs  mounted  to  solve  these  problems 
win  require  many  millions  of  tax  dollars  to 
pay  for  them.  Where  will  those  tax  doUars 
come  from? 

In  the  first  decade  of  the  space  age,  we 
saw  our  gross  national  product  grow  from 
M«0  bUUon  to  more  than  $900  billion.  To- 
day It  has  reached  a  trillion.  Approximately 
half  of  the  real  growth  of  the  GNP,  say  the 
economists,  can  be  attributed  to  the  stimu- 
lus of  new  technological  knowledge  from  re- 
search and  development  Investments.  Twen- 
ty-flve  per  cent  of  this  country's  total  re- 
search and  development  expenditures  was 
invested  In  our  space  flight  program. 
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People  who  complain  about  "spending  on 
space"  seem  not  to  realize  that  as  an  earth- 
bound  activity,  NASA  has  generated  more 
than  (40  billion  In  goods  and  services  over 
the  12  fiscal  years  of  1959-1970.  All  of  this 
money  returned  to  the  economy  as  wages 
and  salaries  to  an  average  of  250,000  people 
a  year.  More  than  90  per  cent  of  the  "spend- 
ing on  space"  funds  went  to  20,000  Industrial 
and  business  firms  In  30  states  and  177  cities. 
This  spending  contributed  to  advanced  de- 
velopment and  new  industrial  products  In 
computers,  process  control,  a  new  form  of 
communications  by  satellites  and  advanced 
weather  observation,  new  materials,  greater 
mechanization,  and  new  management  tech- 
niques. One  Important  development  Is  the 
growth  of  the  computer  Industry,  primarily 
as  a  result  of  NASA's  requirements  In  Its 
space  flight  programs.  This  Industry  now 
provides  gainful  employment  for  800,000 
Americans. 

These  are  the  activities  that  will  help  pay 
for  the  programs  needed  to  Improve  the  qual- 
ity of  life.  The  worst  folly  we  can  commit 
Is  to  stop  Investing  In  creative  programs  of 
research  and  development  which  stimulate 
the  growth  of  new  enterprise  and  new  Jobs. 
Here  with  us  today  Is  one  of  the  most  en- 
lightened and  Informed  Americans,  one  who 
has  long  recognized  that  the  discovery  of 
new  knowledge  Is  an  undertaking  of  prime 
importance  to  the  human  spirit  and  condi- 
tion, I  think  It  is  especially  meaningful  that 
Olln  Teague — known  as  "Tiger"  Tetigue  to 
his  friends,  colleagues  and  thousands  of  con- 
stituents— Is  among  the  best  liked  Members 
of  the  House.  In  his  responsibilities  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics,  and  as  Chairman  of  the 
Subcommittees  on  Manned  Space  Plights  and 
NASA  Oversight,  he  keeps  NASA  on  its  toes. 
Because  of  his  extensive  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  Issues,  Congressman 
Teague  has  developed  an  insight  enabling 
him  to  spot  the  weaknesses  as  well  as  the 
strengths  In  our  manned  space  flight  pro- 
gram. He  Is  one  of  our  most  gifted  legislators 
because  of  his  earnestness  and  painstaking 
attention  to  very  complicated  details. 

Speaking  of  government,  I  think  it  Is  no 
accident  that  the  rise  of  science  and  tech- 
nology over  the  past  200-300  years  has  been 
paralleled  by  the  rise  of  truly  democratic 
governments,  governments  whose  premise  Is 
the  recognition  of  human  dignity  and  worth. 
As  knowledge  of  the  universe  and  of  life  re- 
placed legend  and  superstition,  people  came 
to  think  and  act  differently.  Where  once  pov- 
erty and  disease  were  looked  upon  as  In- 
evitable, for  example,  it  was  learned  they 
could  be  relieved  and  eradicated.  Injustices 
were  no  longer  so  easily  tolerated. 

There  Is  a  distinct  connection  between 
present-day  Ideals  of  the  quality  of  life,  and 
the  activities  of  science  and  technology.  You 
probably  have  noticed  how  the  achievements 
of  science  and  technology  are  often  accom- 
panied by  increased  determination  to  move 
on  to  attalrunent  of  even  higher  Ideals.  One 
of  the  most  telling  expressions  of  this  rela- 
tionship followed  our  first  Apollo  landing 
on  the  moon  which  brought  forth  the  chor- 
used query:  "If  we  can  go  to  the  moon,  why 
can't  we  .  .  .,"  and  the  list  of  things  to  be 
done  would  bring  Heaven  to  earth.  So  now, 
where  once  science  and  technology  appeared 
to  be  running  ahead  of  our  moral  and  social 
standards,  the  field  seems  to  be  reversed:  Our 
humane  goals  are  advancing  more  rapidly 
than  the  ability  of  science  and  technology  to 
keep  up,  not  to  mention  the  ability  of  our 
economy,  social  and  political  InstitutionB  and 
skills. 

These  are  signs  that  tell  me  that  the  fu- 
ture of  our  country  and  of  our  people — in- 
deed, the  future  of  mankind  everywhere  de- 
pends heavily  on  how  well  and  diligently  we 
build  our  scientific  and  technological  foun- 
dation today.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  *;hat 
It  usually  takes  two  or  three  decades  before 
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there  are  major,  practical  returns  on  basic 
research  activities.  This  is  as  true  of  the 
space  sciences  as  It  Is  of  any  other  scientific 
activity  in  earth-bound  laboratories.  We  have 
seen  only  the  rudimentary  results  of  space 
satellite  communications  and  weather  satel- 
lite operations,  and  especially  of  manned 
space  flight.  The  potentials  of  both  un- 
manned and  manned  space  operations  are 
enormous  and  of  Immense  consequence  to 
the  human  race. 

Let  me  finish  with  a  brief  description  of 
our   coming    programs. 

Our  manned  explorations  of  the  moon  will 
continue  through  1972,  ending  with  Apol- 
lo 17.  These  final  missions,  starting  with 
Apollo  15  later  this  year,  provide  for  much 
more  extensive  area  coverage  by  the  astro- 
nauts, and  longer  stay  times  on  the  lunar  sur- 
face. The  astronauts  will  use  a  four-wheeled, 
battery-powered  roving  vehicle  that  can  take 
them  miles  from  their  landing  site,  al- 
though In  this  first  trial  of  the  rover  they 
will  venture  no  further  than  the  distance 
they  can  -walk  back  from  should  anything 
go  wrong.  But  they  will  be  able  to  collect  a 
greater  variety  of  rocks  and  material,  and 
carry  a  larger  load  of  scientific  Instruments 
and  experiments  to  chosen  locations. 

The  Apollo  lunar  program  has  evolved 
rapidly  from  its  Initial  engineering  and  op- 
erational phase  when  we  were  learning  how 
to  build  and  fly  a  vehicle  to  the  moon,  land 
men  on  Its  surface,  and  bring  them  back 
safely  to  earth.  The  scientific  phase  was 
necessarily  very  limited  In  Apollo  11,  espe- 
cially, and  In  Ajwllo  12,  despite  which  fact 
these  missions  resulted  In  more  sclentlflc 
knowledge  of  the  moon  than  was  obtained  In 
all  previous  unmaimed  vehicle  missions  com- 
bined. The  experience  with  Apollo  13  showed 
the  need  for  exercising  greater  concern  and 
caution  In  the  opening  stages  of  lunar  ex- 
ploration. Just  as  the  early  navigators  found 
it  necessary  to  build  up  experience  In  sailing 
before  venturing  far  from  shore  Into  the 
trackless,  unknown  oceans.  Apollo  14  has 
added  another  Increment  to  our  experience 
and  confidence,  permitting  even  further  em- 
phasis on  the  sclentlflc  a^>ects. 

For  our  post-Apollo  manned  flight  activi- 
ties, NASA  will  laxinch  an  oarth-orbltlng, 
three-man  space  station  called  Skylab.  Skylab 
Is  an  adaptation  of  Apollo  program  hardware 
In  which  the  Saturn  V'&  third  stage  is  con- 
verted Into  a  space  laboratory  and  living 
quarters.  An  outstanding  feature  of  our  first 
space  station  will  be  the  Apollo  Telescope 
Mount;  the  successful  launch  of  this  Instru- 
ment in  Skylab  will  climax  some  ten  years  of 
hard  work  and  deep  commitment  by  a  large 
number  of  scientists  and  eng^eers.  The  ATM, 
as  It  Is  called,  will  be  devoted  to  solar  ob- 
servations, considered  by  scientists  to  be  of 
prime  Importance  to  earth-dwellers.  This,  of 
course,  Is  not  a  new  discovery.  The  Sun  has 
been  regarded  as  of  prime  importance  to  man 
since  antiquity,  but  now  for  the  first  time  it 
is  planned  to  provide  Intensive,  continuous 
observation  of  the  whole  solar  envelope 
across  the  entire  electromagnetic  spectrum. 
There  are  a  number  of  puzzling  mysteries 
to  be  solved  about  the  Sun's  behavior  which 
Skylab  will  seek  to  unravel.  One  of  these  Is 
the  mechanism  that  creates  the  Sun's  corona. 
This  Is  an  astonishing  large  and  expanding 
envelope  of  gas  having  a  temperature  of  two 
million  degrees  that  surroundis  the  earth  and 
extends  out  to  the  ends  of  the  solar  system. 
Another  question  to  be  answered  Is  how 
and  under  what  circumstances  the  Sun  man- 
ages to  quickly  transform  vast  quantities  of 
stored  magnetic  energy  into  heat,  which 
happens  when  it  sends  forth  a  giant  flare, 
bathing  the  earth  and  interplanetary  space 
with  X-rays  and  highly  energetic  particles. 
The  solar  mysteries  to  be  solved  are  almost 
endless,  and  effect  most  of  the  nattu'al  proc- 
esses occurring  on  earth.  "Hie  ATM  studies 
may  supply  the  key  to  understanding  the  de- 
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v«lopment,  contalzunent,  the  trigger  mech*- 
nlsnvs.  and  decay  of  the  Sun's  hot  plasniaa  in 
both  quiet  and  fl&re  perloda. 

Solar  oboervatloat  will  be  the  most  Im- 
portant single  task  on  board  Skylab.  In  which 
Um  crew  will  play  a  crucial  role  In  obtaining 
data  and  working  In  conjunction  with  ground 
observing  teams.  However,  other  Important 
objectives  will  also  contribute  to  the  ad- 
vance of  science  and  technology  In  many 
ways.  One  of  these  Is  to  find  out  how  men 
and  equipment  perform  In  a  condition  of 
weightlessness  for  periods  ranging  from  an 
Initial  38  days  to  56  days.  Other  experiments 
Include  observation  of  the  earth  in  con- 
nection with  NASA's  Earth  Resources  Tech- 
nology program;  medical  studies:  astronomy: 
materials  processing  under  zero-gravity  con- 
ditions, and  many  others  too  numerous  to 
mention  now. 

Skylab  will  be  boosted  Into  orbit,  using 
the  first  two  stages  of  Saturn  V.  and  a  day 
later  the  crew  will  arrive  in  an  Apollo  space- 
craft placed  into  orbit  by  a  Saturn  IB.  The 
ApoUo  command  and  service  module  will 
rendsETOus  with  the  space  station  and  dock 
by  means  of  a  multiple  docking  adapter. 
through  which  they  will  slip  into  an  air- 
lock and  then  Into  the  workshop. 

When  the  28-day  Initial  mission  Is  com- 
pleted, the  crew  will  return  on  board  their 
command  module,  landing  In  the  ocean  for 
pickup.  Three  months  later  another  crew 
will  go  up  for  56  days,  to  be  followed  by  a 
third  visit  of  56  days,  after  which  the  station 
will  be  placed  in  orbital  storage  for  pos- 
sible use  In  the  future. 

Skylab  will  be  the  last  manned  mission 
for  the  United  SUtea  until  NASA's  space 
shuttle  Is  launched  later  In  this  decade.  As- 
suming the  Congress  approves,  the  first  horl- 
aontaJ  test  flight  of  the  shuttle  will  be  made 
In  1975,  sub-orblUl  vertical  flight  In  '78. 
and  orbital  flight  In  1977. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  space  shuttle 
as  Just  another  manned  extravagance  having 
minimal  usefulness.  Actually,  the  shuttle  Is 
a  new  concept  for  putting  scientific  and  tech- 
nological payloads  Into  space  at  costs  far 
lower  than  we  presently  pay  per  pound  of 
payload.  For  example,  automated  scientific 
and  technological  spacecraft  now  cost  around 
•19,000  and  gSO.OOO  a  pound  Just  to  build 
because  we  have  to  design  Into  them  such 
high  reliability  to  guard  against  failure  and 
loss  of  the  entire  experiment.  To  these  costs 
we  have  to  add  the  cost  of  the  booster, 
amounting  to  t2a-»30  million  Just  last  year 
we  lost  an  expensive  Orbiting  Astronomical 
Observer  because  a  shroud  on  the  rocket 
failed  to  separate. 

The  monetary  cost  is  perhaps  the  least  of 
It.  Scientists  and  engineers  had  been  work- 
ing on  the  OAO  for  almost  ten  years,  and 
In  a  few  seconds  a  good  part  of  their  careers 
became  a  useless  piece  of  space  Junk.  There 
la  no  way  now  to  retrieve  such  a  situation. 


But  if  a  shuttle  had  been  available,  the 
mlasion  could  have  been  saved  by  men  in 
space,  or  the  OAO  brought  back  to  the  ground 
for  whatever  repairs  necessary  moreover,  the 
shuttles  can  be  launched  for  no  more  than 
about  16  million  as  against  the  t30-«30  mil- 
lion for  the  conventional   rocket   booster. 

The  real  savings  will  come,  however,  be- 
cause automated  spacecraft  can  be  built  with 
more  conventional  structural  design  and 
more  off-the-shelf  equipment.  Also,  when 
an  experiment  is  completed,  the  shuttle 
will  bring  back  the  spacecraft  from  lu  or- 
bit, and  a  new  experiment  installed,  thus 
saving  the  cost  of  building  a  new  vehicle. 
The  same  would  be  true  of  communications 
satellites  or  weather  satellites  that  go  wrong. 

The  shuttle  system  la  a  type  of  rocket 
transportaUon  designed  to  operate  for  multi- 
ple missions.  It  will  do  away  with  the  large 
stable  of  different  boosters  the  United  States 
now  maintains  because  it  will  be  able  to  put 
Into  space  both  automated,  unmanned  ve- 
hicles  and  scientists  and  engineers,  and  re- 
turn them  to  the  ground  base  when  their 
missions  are  completed.  They  will  land  like 
airplanes  on  runways,  and  Just  as  easily.  It 
Is  a  concept  that  will  revolutionize  space 
transportation,  paving  the  way  for  Increased 
use  and  usefulness  of  space  to  mankind. 

In  addition  to  NASA's  manned  space  flight 
program,  we  have  some  very  exciting  pro- 
grams to  develop  the  practical  applications  of 
space  technology  and  further  scientific  In- 
vestigations Into  the  grand  design  of  the 
universe  and  of  our  own  tiny  comer  of  it 
called  the  solar  system. 

I  mentioned  a  few  moments  ago  the  Earth 
Resources  Technology  program.  This  Involves 
a  satellite  system  that  could  lead  to  the  in- 
telligent survey  and  management  of  earth's 
natural  and  cultural  resources.  A  global  gso- 
loglcal  surrey,  for  example,  would  be  a  natu- 
ral application.  This  service  would  make 
available  to  each  country  an  Insight  into  Its 
own  resources  they  could  not  otherwise  ob- 
tain as  cheaply  or  rapidly. 

Studies  have  already  shown  that  the  use  of 
satellites  for  monitoring  and  managing  water 
resources  could  fully  pay  for  Itself  In  ad- 
dition, crops  and  forests  could  be  monitored 
by  remote  satellite  sensing  devices  which 
could  distinguish  between  healthy  and  dis- 
eased plants  and  tree3~as  well  as  the  different 
types.  Geographic  and  hydrographlc  map- 
ping by  satellite,  a  process  that  now  takes 
years  to  complete,  would  be  both  quicker  and 
more  accurate  and  up-to-date.  Even  the 
state  of  environmental  pollution  could  be 
Identified  and  monitored,  a  necessary  part  of 
pollution  control  programs. 

The  potentials  of  these  aspects  of  space 
technology  are  not  only  inspiring,  they  are 
breathtaking  In  achieving  them,  science  and 
technology  will  advance  on  a  broad  front, 
providing  mankind  with  additional  tools  to 
care  for  both  himself  and  the  environment. 


On  the  scientific  side  of  NASA's  activities, 
we  shall  have  further  Investigations  of  Mars 
and  other  planets.  This  year  we  plan  to  send 
two  Mariner  spacecraft  to  Mars,  this  time  to 
orbit  the  planet  Instead  of  making  the  usual 
flyby  mission.  We  hope  they  will  perform  like 
our  Lunar  Orblters  did  several  years  ago. 
and  send  back  thousands  of  pictures  so  that 
we  can  map  the  whole  of  Mars  rather  than 
to  get  only  a  brief  glimpse  of  limited  areas. 
Later.  NASA  would  like  to  send  Viking  space- 
craft to  Mars  which  not  only  would  orbit 
the  planet  but  would  send  down  a  lander 
equipped  with  Instruments  to  analyze  the 
surface  material.  The  data  then  would  be 
radioed  to  the  orbiting  Viking  which  In  turn 
would  transmit  it  back  to  earth  over  tens 
of  millions  of  miles.  The  information  wotild 
permit  further  comparisons  of  earth  with 
another  body  In  the  solar  system,  adding  to 
our  understanding  of  man's  home  planet. 

Another  spacecraft  Is  planned  to  be  sent 
by  Venus  and  on  to  Mercury,  using  the 
gravitational  pull  of  Venus  to  help  swing 
It  on  to  the  Innermost  planet  that  swings 
around  the  Sun  In  an  orbit  of  only  33  mil- 
lion miles  or  so. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  decade,  we  hope  to 
take  advantage  of  a  relatively  rare  lineup 
of  the  outer  planets  that  takes  place  only 
once  every  179  years.  The  last  time  this  oc- 
curred. John  Adams,  second  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  In  office,  and  It  offers  sci- 
entists the  opportunity  of  launching  space- 
craft on  cerUln  trajectories  that  will  enable 
them  to  collect  data  from  all  five  of  the 
outer  planets  of  Jupiter.  Saturn.  Uranus. 
Neptune  and  Pluto.  It  involves  using  the  pow- 
erful gravitational  field  of  Jupiter,  which  Is 
so  large  that  It  Is  bigger  than  all  the  other 
planets  combined,  to  swing  the  spacecraft 
onto  courses  that  take  them  past  all  the 
rest.  One  operation  will  take  the  spacecraft 
to  Jupiter  In  a  precise  approach  so  that  two 
will  be  boosted  on  to  Uranus  and  on  to  Nep- 
tune, while  two  others  will  take  a  somewhat 
different  approach,  causing  Jupiter's  gravi- 
tational pull  to  send  them  flying  on  to  Sat- 
urn and  Pluto,  and  right  out  of  the  s<Har 
system  Itself. 

By  this  method,  using  a  kind  of  Inter- 
planetary billiards  shot.  It  is  hoped  we  can 
visit  all  these  planets  in  something  like 
nine  years,  a  tremendous  saving  in  time 
and  money,  since  a  single  shot  at  Pluto,  for 
example,  would  take  about  40  years  to  ac- 
complish Its  mission. 

Today,  our  manned  and  unmanned  space 
flight  programs  are  enriching  mankind's 
knowledge  of  earth  and  the  universe,  and  of 
man  himself.  They  are  helping  us  to  form 
a  more  accurate  concept  of  the  Creator's 
physical  works,  and  of  our  place  In  this  in- 
credible Design.  We  are  standing  only  at  the 
beginning  of  a  comprehension  of  Works  that 
inspire  increasing  awe  the  more  we  learn. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  Hatm  Kemelman.  the  Jewish 
Center,  East  Brunswick,  N.J.,  offered  the 
followins  prayer: 

O  God.  bless  this  House,  for  here 
democracy  is  made  to  work. 

Here,  votes  are  counted,  but  ideas 
count  : 

Here,  the  majority  rules,  but  the  voice 
of  the  people  overrules: 

Here,  history  is  lived  and  th«  futiire  is 
perceived. 

Here,  free  men  ask:  "Why?"  and  noble 
men  dream:  "Why  not?" 

Here  we  pray  that  Ood  shed  His  grace 


upon  this  dome,  under  His  heavens,  and 
inspire  our  representative  leaders  to 
unite  us  In  a  moving  dream  so  that  we 
may  move  forward  from  our  Apollo - 
moon  project  to  an  Apollo-man  project: 
to  banish  dread  disease:  to  conquer  the 
dark  craters  of  the  mind:  to  heal  bruised 
hearts:  to  master  the  inner  space  of 
man  for  peace  in  trust-power,  as  we  have 
mastered  the  outer  space  of  the  moon 
with  thrust-power:  to  see  a  new  heart- 
rise  of  man.  as  we  have  seen  a  new 
earth- rise  from  the  moon. 

For  Thine  U  the  kingdom  on  this 
earth:  and  ours  is  the  power  to  estab- 
lish It  in  our  midst,  and  the  glory  to  rec- 


ognize that  it  is  more  Important  to  bring 
heaven  dovim  to  earth  than  to  bring  man 
up  to  heaven. 

GkMl   bless    America.   Ood   bless   the 
American  dream. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


Fehrwary  25,  1971 
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MES8AOE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  one  of 
Its  clerks  announced  that  the  Senate 
had  passed  a  joint  resolution  of  the  fol- 
lowing title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested : 

8.J.  Res.  44.  Joint  resolution  to  extend  the 
time  for  the  proclamation  of  marketing 
quotas  for  hurley  tobacco  for  the  3  mar- 
keting years  beginning  October  1,  1971. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  ptissed  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

S.  Res.  52 

Resolved,  That  the  following- named  Mem- 
bers be.  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  following  joint  committees  of 
Congress: 

JOINT  CoMMrrrEE  on  Pmntiko:  Mr.  Jordan 
of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Allen  of  Alabama,  and 
Mr.  Orlffln  of  Michigan. 

Joint  CoicunrBK  or  Congress  on  thx 
Loxakt:  Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Pell  of  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Cannon  of  Nevada. 
Mr.  Cooper  of  Kentucky,  and  Mr.  Scott  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  message  also  announced  the  fol- 
lowing appointments: 

The  vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  90-264.  appointed  Mr.  Eagleton  as  a 
member,  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  of  the 
National  Visitor  Facilities  Advisory  Com- 
mlislon. 

The  Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  84-372.  appointed  Mr.  Stevenson  as  a 
member,  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  of  the 
Pranklln  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  Com- 
mission. 

The  Vice  President,  pursusint  to  Public 
Law  83-420.  appointed  Mr.  Humphret  as  a 
member,  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  Oallaudet  College. 

The  Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  79-565.  appointed  Mr.  Bentsen  as  a 
member,  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  of  the 
X5B.  National  Commission  for  the  United  Na- 
tions Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural 
Organization. 

The  Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  84-944,  appointed  Mr.  Oambeell  as  a 
member,  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  of  the 
Senate  OlOce  Building  Commission. 

The  Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  86-380,  appointed  Mr.  Ekvin,  Mr. 
MtnjKiE.  and  Mr.  Mttnbt  as  members,  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate,  of  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations. 

The  Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  90-269.  appointed  Mr.  MAONusoif  and 
Mr.  BoGGs  as  advisory  members,  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate,  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Plre  Prevention  and  Control. 

The  Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  87-758.  appointed  Mr.  Macnttson  as  a 
member,  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  of  the 
National  Fisheries  Center  and  Aquarium 
Advisory  Board. 


RABBI  HAIM  KEMELMAN 

(Mr.  PATTEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Rabbi  Halm 


Kemelman,  of  East  Brunswick,  NJ.,  de- 
liver the  opening  prayer. 

Rabbi  Kemelman  is  the  spiritual  leader 
of  ttie  E^ast  Brunswick,  N.J.,  Jewish  Cen- 
ter, a  congregation  which  is  really  beau- 
tiful. He  is  the  author  of  a  book,  "How 
To  Live  in  the  Present  Tense,"  and  also 
writes  a  weekly  article,  "Lines  on  Living," 
in  many  newspapers. 

His  book  and  articles  really  help  bring 
about  an  optimistic  outlook  on  life.  They 
are  full  of  not  only  rare  eloquence,  but 
great  'wisdom  as  well.  He  has  profound 
faith  in  the  goodness  of  man  and  has 
great  compassion  and  love  for  people. 
After  reading  Rabbi  Kemelman's  articles 
and  his  book,  one  cannot  help  but  feel 
better  about  many  things,  for  his  imder- 
standing  of  people  and  their  problems 
and  hopes  is  deep  and  magnificent. 

How  wonderful  it  would  be  II  all  of  our 
people  were  as  good  Americans  as  Rabbi 
Kemelman,  and  loved  this  country  and 
its  institutions  as  much  as  he  does.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  that  Rabbi  KemeUnan 
is  truly  great. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
WITH  REGARD  TO  TELLER  VOTES 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  there  will  be  some  pre- 
liminary business  before  the  Chair  will 
recognize  Members  imder  the  1 -minute 
rule.  The  Chair  will  recognize  Members 
under  the  1 -minute  rule  as  soon  as  we 
have  completed  this  preliminary  busi- 
ness. 

The  Chair  at  this  time  would  like  to 
make  an  important  announcement. 

As  Members  are  aware,  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1970,  and 
House  Resolution  5  of  this  Congress, 
agreed  to  on  January  22,  added  an 
amendment  to  clause  5,  rule  1  of  the 
rules  of  the  House.  This  amendment 
provides  for  a  recorded  teller  vote. 

The  Chair  has  given  careful  consider- 
ation to  the  new  rule  and  has  discussed 
the  procedure  to  implement  it  with  other 
leadership  Members.  Until  electronic 
voting  becomes  a  reality,  the  method 
thought  best  for  taking  a  recorded  teller 
vote  is  as  follows : 

First,  tellers  must  be  ordered  on  a 
question  by  at  least  one-flfth  of  a  quo- 
nmi,  or  by  the  Chair,  If  he  remains  in 
doubt  after  a  division  vote. 

Second,  after  tellers  have  been  or- 
dered, but  before  they  are  named  by  the 
Chair,  a  separate  demand  for  tellers 
with  clerks  Is  in  order.  When  such  a  de- 
mand is  made,  the  Chair  will  put  the 
question  by  asking  those  In  favor  of  tak- 
ing the  vote  by  tellers  with  clerks  to  rise 
and  remain  standing  until  counted.  At 
least  one-fifth  of  a  quorum  must  sup- 
port this  proposition  to  order  a  re- 
corded teller  vote. 

If  tellers  with  clerks  are  ordered,  the 
Chair  will  name  four  Member  tellers,  two 
from  each  side  of  the  question.  The  Chair 
will  designate  the  aisle  adjacent  to  the 
center  aisle  and  to  the  Chair's  left  as  the 
aisle  for  "aye"  votes,  and  the  correspond- 
ing aisle  adjacent  to  the  center  aisle  to 
the  Chair's  right  as  the  aisle  for  the  "no" 
votes. 


Two  Member  tellers,  one  from  each 
side  of  the  question,  will  take  their  places 
in  the  "aye"  aisle  toward  the  rear  of 
the  Chamber,  and  the  other  two  Mem- 
ber tellers  will  take  their  places  in  the 
"no"  aisle  toward  the  rear  of  the  Cham- 
ber. 

Two  ballot  boxes  will  be  used.  One 
marked  "yea,"  with  green  trimming:  The 
other  marked  "no."  with  red  trimming. 
These  boxes  will  be  placed  on  seats  along 
the  "aye"  and  "no"  aisles,  respectively, 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  two  Mem- 
ber tellers  who  have  positioned  them- 
selves along  those  aisles.  One  tally  clerk 
will  stand  behind  each  of  the  boxes. 

Green  "aye"  and  red  "no"  cards  will 
be  available  in  the  closikrooms  and  in  the 
well  of  the  House.  These  cards  will  have 
spaces  for  the  Member  to  fill  in  his  name. 
State,  and  district. 

The  Chair  will  state:  "Members  wlD 
pass  between  the  tellers,  be  counted,  and 
recorded."  Members  desiring  to  vote  in 
the  affirmative  will  proceed  from  the  well 
up  the  "aye"  aisle  and,  as  counted  by  the 
Member  tellers,  will  give  their  green 
"aye"  card,  properly  filled  in,  to  the  "aye" 
tally  clerk,  who  will,  after  examination, 
place  it  in  the  green  ballot  box. 

Members  who  wish  to  be  counted 
against  the  proposition  will  at  the  same 
time  proceed  from  the  well  up  the  "no" 
aisle  between  the  Member  tellers  and, 
as  they  are  counted,  will  hand  the  fllled- 
in  red  "no"  card  to  the  second  tally  clerk 
who  will,  after  examination,  place  it  in 
the  red  "no"  box.  The  Member  tellers  will 
report  to  the  Chair  when  all  Members 
have  been  counted  and  have  handed  In 
their  ballots. 

To  avoid  confusion  in  the  well,  the 
Chair  asks  that  Members  obtain  and  fUl 
in  the  lyjpropriate  green  or  red  card  In 
advance  of  the  recorded  teller  vote,  if 
possible. 

After  the  "no"  vote  is  reported.  Mem- 
bers who  arrive  within  the  allotted 
time — ^which  under  the  rule  must  be  at 
least  12  minutes  from  the  naming  of 
tellers  with  clerks — will  be  permitted  to 
fill  in  the  card,  be  counted,  and  recorded. 
No  Member  will  be  counted  unless,  at 
the  time  he  passes  between  the  Member 
tellers,  he  hands  a  filled-in  card  to  one  of 
the  two  tally  clerks. 

The  Chair  will  then  announce  the  vote, 
but  not  before  the  expiration  of  at  least 
12  minutes  from  the  naming  of  tellers 
with  clerks,  nor  until  the  Chair  ascer- 
tains that  no  further  Members  are  pre- 
sent who  desire  to  be  recorded. 

Immediately  after  the  Chair  has  an- 
noimced  the  vote  and  before  any  further 
business  Is  conducted,  Members  wishing 
to  be  recorded  as  "present"  will  announce 
their  presence  to  the  Chair. 

The  names  of  Members  voting  in  the 
affirmative,  in  the  negative,  those  re- 
corded as  present,  and  those  not  vot- 
ing virill  be  printed  in  the  Journal  and  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

One  bell  and  light  will  signal  that  tell- 
ers have  been  ordered. 

Two  bells  and  lights  will  indicate  that 
a  recorded  teller  vote  has  been  ordered 
and  is  In  progress.  This  second  signal 
should  be  distinguishable  from  a  two-bell 
and  light  rollcall  vote  because  it  will 
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come  very  shortly  after  the  one  bell  and 
light  teller  vote  call. 

The  first  signal — for  tellers — one  bell 
and  light — will  be  repeated  at  the  end  of 
5  Qilnutes.  And,  after  a  brief  pause,  the 
second  signal — for  recorded  tellers — two 
bells  and  light — will  also  be  repeated.  At 
this  point  Members  will  be  on  notice  that 
the  recorded  teller  vote  could  be  closed 
in  7  minutes. 

May  the  Chair  add  that  we  believe  this 
is  the  mo6t  practicable  way  in  which  to 
implement  the  rule.  If  time  and  experi- 
erwre  prove  otherwise,  we  can  of  course 
change  the  procedure. 


ELECTION  OF  MEMBERS  TO  CER- 
TAIN JOINT  COMMnTEES  OP 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  priv- 
ileged resolution  (H.  Res.  248)  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Ra.  348 

Retolved,  That  the  following  named  Mem- 
ben  be.  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  members 
of  the  following  Joint  commltteee  of  Con- 
gress: 

Joint  Committee  on  Printing:  lir.  Hays. 
of  Ohio;  ISx.  Brademas.  of  Indiana:  Mr.  De- 
▼tne,  of  Ohio. 

Joint  Committee  on  the  Library :  Mr.  Hayv, 
of  Ohio;  Mr.  Nedzl,  of  Michigan;  Mr. 
Brademas,  of  Indiana;  Mr.  Schwengel.  of 
Iowa;     Mr.  Harvey  of  Michigan. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


EXTENDING  THE  DATE  FOR  TRANS- 
MISSION TO  THE  CONGRESS  OP 
THE  REPORT  OF  THE  JOINT  ECO- 
NOMIC COMMITTEE 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanl- 
mous  consent  for  the  immediate  consi- 
deration of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  31. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  reso- 
lution, as  follows : 

8.  J.  Rca.  31 
Joint    resolution    extending    the    date    for 

transmission  to  the  Congress  of  the  Report 

of  the  Joint  Sconomlc  Committee 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint  resolution 
extending  the  dates  for  transmission  to  the 
Congress  of  the  President's  Economic  Report 
and  of  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Qjmmlttee".  approved  December  31.  1970 
(Public  Law  91-603:  84  Stat.  1674).  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "March  10,  1071" 
and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "AprU  1, 
U)71". 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed! 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TO  EXTEND  THE  TIME  FOR  THE 
PROCLAMATION  OF  MARKETING 
QUOTAS  FOR  BURLEY  TOBACCO 
FOR  THE  3  MARKETING  YEARS 
BEGINNING  OCTOBER  1.  1971 

Mr.  8TUBBLEFIELD,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 44. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  and  I  hope  I  shall  not 
have  to  object,  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentencky  If  I  am  correct  in 
that  this  resolution  merely  provides  for 
an  extension — is  that  correct? 

Mr  STUBBLEFIELD  The  gentleman 
is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS  It  makes  no  change  what- 
ever in  respect  to  the  law? 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  No  change  what- 
ever. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman,  and  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint 
resolution,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Rxs.  44 
Joint  resolution  to  extend  the  time  for  the 

proclamation    of     marketing    quotas    for 

burley   tobacco   for   the   three   marketing 

years  beginning  October  1,  1971 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  defer  any 
proclamation  under  section  312  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  ot  1938.  as  amended, 
with  re^>ect  to  national  marketing  quotas 
for  burley  tobacco  for  the  three  marketing 
years  beginning  October  1,  1971,  until  the 
date  he  determines  Is  necessary  to  permit 
growers  to  be  notlfled  of  their  farm  market- 
ing quotas  and  the  referendum  to  be  held 
prior  to  normal  planting  time. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
similar  House  joint  resolution  (HJ, 
Res.  365)   is  laid  upon  the  table. 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  SPEAKER  TO  DE- 
CLARE A  RECESS  ON  TUESDAY, 
MARCH  2,  TO  I^ECETVE  APOLLO  14 
ASTRONAUTS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  for  the  Speaker  to  declare  a  recess 
on  Tuesday,  March  2,  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair. 

I  might  add.  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Members,  that  the  purpose  of  the  recess 
will  be  to  receive  in  this  Chamber  the 
Apollo  14  astronauts. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  SPEAKER  TO  DE- 
CLARE A  RECESS  ON  THURSDAY 
MARCH  4,  TO  RECEIVE  FORMER 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVES 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  shall  be  in  order 
for  the  Speaker  to  declare  a  recess  on 
Thursday  of  next  week.  March  4,  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  in  this  Chamber  former 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  requested  this  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  the  di.stinguished  majority 
leader  the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  program 
for  the  week  beginning  March  1.  is  as 
follows : 

Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  day.  and 
we  have  two  suspensions,  H.R.  460,  care 
in  community  nursing  homes,  and  HR. 
943.  group  mortgage  insurance  for  serv- 
ice-connected paraplegic  and  quadri- 
plegic veterans. 

Tuesday  Is  Private  Calendar  day.  but 
there  are  no  bills  on  the  calendar,  and 
as  I  announced  a  moment  ago.  the  House 
will  receive  the  Apollo  14  astronauts  in 
recess. 

Thereafter,  for  the  balance  of  the 
week: 

House  Resolution  19,  creating  a  Per- 
manent Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness. 

HJl.  4713.  to  correct  an  omission  In 
existing  law  with  respect  to  the  entitle- 
ment of  committees  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  the  use  of  certain  cur- 
rencies, with  an  open  rule  and  1  hour  of 
debate. 

House  Resolution  27,  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  Investigation  Au- 
thority. 

House  Resolution  217,  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

House  Resolution  213,  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

House  Resolution  109.  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

House  Resolution  170.  Cbmmittee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

House  Resolution  21.  Committee  on 
Merchant  MEuine  and  Fisheries. 
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House  Resolution  18,  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

House  Resolution  20,  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

House  Resolution  114.  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

House  Resolution  142.  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

House  Resolution  161,  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

House  Resolution  22,  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

House  Resolution  243,  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 

On  Wednesday.  HR.  4690,  public  debt 
limit,  increase — modified  closed  rule — 4 
hours  debate. 

On  Thursday  as  I  have  previously  an- 
nounced, the  House  will  receive  former 
Members  of  this  body. 

Any  further  program  will  be  an- 
nounced later. 


THE  DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  business  in  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  on 
Wednesday  next  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY. 
MARCH  1.  1971 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Mon- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OFFICIAL  OBJECTORS — CONSENT 
CALENDAR  AND  PRIVATE  CAL- 
ENDAR 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  advise  the  House  that  I  have  des- 
ignated as  official  objectors  for  the  ma- 
jority for  the  Consent  Calendar  the  fol- 
lowing Members:  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Aspinall)  ;  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander)  ;  and 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mitchell)  . 

I  have  also  designated  as  official  objec- 
tors for  the  majority  for  the  Private 
Calendar  the  following  Members:  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
BoLAND),  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Davis),  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  James  V.  Stanton)  . 


OFFICIAL  OBJECTORS— CONSENT 
CALENDAR  AND  PRIVATE  CAL- 
ENDAR 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  asked  for  this  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  announcing  my  appointments  to 
the  Republican  official  objectors  com- 
mittees for  the  Consent  and  Private 
Calendars. 

CXVII 242— Part  3 


Por  the  Consent  Calendar  the  Repub- 
lican official  objectors  for  the  92d  Con- 
gress will  be  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Hall),  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Johnson*,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure). 

Por  the  Private  Calendar,  the  Repub- 
lican official  objectors  for  the  92d  Con- 
gress will  be  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Brown),  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Dellenback),  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  California    (Mr.  Rousse- 

LOT). 


RULES  OF  OPERATION  OF  OFFI- 
CIAL OBJECTORS  POR  THE  CON- 
SENT CALENDAR 

(Mr.  ASPINALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  important  procedures  that  the 
House  follows  In  considering  legislation 
is  known  as  the  Consent  Calendar  opera- 
tion. It  is  under  this  procedure  that  most 
of  the  acts  of  Congress  which  become 
public  laws  are  considered  by  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

It  has  been  the  practice  heretofore  of 
the  official  objectors  for  Consent  Cal- 
endar committees — the  majority  mem- 
bers and  the  minority  members — to  agree 
upon  rules  of  procedure  at  the  beginning 
of  a  session.  I  would  suggest,  to  the  new 
Members  especiadly,  that  they  read  the 
statement  regarding  these  rules  of  pro- 
cedure, which  has  the  approval  of  and 
bears  the  initials  of  all  the  members  of 
the  Consent  Calendar  committees,  three 
members  of  the  majority  and  three  mem- 
bers of  the  minority. 

The  statement  is  as  follows : 
Statement  op  Ritles  op  Operation  op  the 
OrpiciAL  OBjECToas  POR  the  Consent  Cal- 
endar 

On  February  18,  the  majority  and  minority 
floor  leaders  appointed  their  respective  mem- 
bers of  the  official  objectors  committees,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana,  Mr.  Boggs,  ap- 
pointed three  members  of  his  party  and  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford,  appointed  three  members  of  his  party. 
The  objectors  comxnlttees  are  unofficial  com- 
mittees of  the  House  of  Representatives,  ex- 
isting at  the  request  and  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  respective  floor  leaders  of  the  two  par- 
ties who,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  proper 
screening  of  legislation  which  may  be  placed 
on  the  Consent  Calendar,  designate  Members 
of  each  side  of  the  aisle  charged  with  the  spe- 
cific responsibility  of  seeing  to  It  that  leg- 
islation passing  by  such  procedure  Is  In  the 
Interest  of  good  Government.  The  rule  which 
Is  applicable  to  consent  calendar  procedure 
is  clause  4  of  rule  XIII,  found  in  section  746 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  operation  of  such  procedure  is  described 
In  Cannon's  procedures  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

For  several  sessions  now  objectors  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  have  followed  certain  rules 
for  consideration  of  Consent  Calendar  bills 
which  they  have  made  known  to  the  Members 
at  the  beginning  of  a  seuslon.  These  rules  are 
not  publicized  at  this  time  to  establish  hard- 
and-fast  procedures  but  rather  to  advise 
the  Members  of  the  House  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  committee  plans  to  operate 
throughout  the  92nd  Congresa. 

The  members  of  the  committees  feel  that 
generally  no  legislation  should  pass  by  unani- 
mous consent  which  Involves  an  aggregate 


expenditure  of  more  than  tl  million;  second. 
that  no  bill  which  changes  national  policy  or 
International  policy  should  be  permitted  to 
pass  on  the  Consent  Calendar  but  rather 
shoiild  be  afforded  the  opportunity  of  open 
ana  extended  debate;  third,  that  any  bill 
which  appears  on  the  Consent  Calendar,  even 
though  It  does  not  change  national  or  inter- 
national policy,  or  does  not  call  for  an  ex- 
penditure of  more  than  $1  million,  should 
not  be  approved  without  the  membership 
being  fully  Informed  of  Its  contents,  provid- 
ing it  is  a  measure  that  would  apply  to  the 
districts  of  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  which  case  the 
minimum  amount  of  consideration  that 
should  be  given  such  a  bill  would  be  clear- 
ance by  the  leadership  of  both  parties  before 
being  brought  before  the  House  on  the  Con- 
sent Calendar. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  objectors  on 
the  consent  calendar  heretofore  to  put  such 
a  bill  over  without  prejudice  one  or  more 
times  to  give  an  opportunity  to  the  members 
to  become  fully  Informed  as  to  the  contents 
of  such  a  bill,  and  the  consent  calendar  ob- 
jectors for  the  92nd  Congress  wish  to  follow 
Uke  procedure;  fourth,  that  If  a  bill  has  been 
placed  on  the  consent  calendar  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  having  jurisdiction 
over  the  legislation  show  that  it  has  not  been 
cleared  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  by  the 
respective  departments  affected  by  such  legis- 
lation, or  that  such  reports  from  the  com- 
mittee or  from  the  department  show  that  the 
legislation  is  not  In  accord  with  the  Presi- 
dent's program,  It  should  not  pass  on  the 
consent  calendar  but  that  the  chairman  of 
the  House  committee  having  Jurisdiction  over 
the  legislation,  should  either  call  It  up  under 
susi>€nslon  of  the  rules  with  the  permission 
of  the  Speaker  or  should  go  to  the  Rules 
(Committee  for  a  rule  for  such  legislation. 
While  the  members  of  the  objectors'  commit- 
tees feel  that  a  report  from  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  is  necessary  before  a  bill  should 
be  placed  upon  the  consent  calendar,  they 
do  not  wish  to  take  the  position  that  the  re- 
port from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  must 
neceesarlly  show  the  approval  of  such  legis- 
lation by  the  Bureau  However,  If  such  ap- 
pyroval  is  not  shown,  than  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  legislation,  even  if  considered  on 
the  consent  calendar,  the  chairman  reporting 
the  bill,  or  the  sponsor  of  the  bill,  should  be 
willing  to  accept  the  responsiblUty  of  stating 
to  the  members  the  action  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  the  reasons  for  such  action. 

The  members  of  the  consent  calendar  ob- 
jectors' committee  also  feel  it  fair  to  state 
to  the  membership  that  it  is  not  their  pur- 
pose to  obstruct  legislation  or  to  object  to 
bills  or  pass  them  over  without  prejudice 
becaiise  of  any  personal  objection  to  said  bill 
or  bills  by  any  one  member  or  all  of  the 
members  of  the  consent  calendar  objectors' 
committee,  but  rather  that  their  real  pur- 
pose, in  addition  to  expediting  legislation.  Is 
to  protect  the  membership  against  having 
bills  passed  by  unanimous  consent  which. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  objectors,  any  member 
of  the  House  might  have  objection  to. 

The  members  of  the  consent  calendar  ob- 
jectors' committee  earnestly  request  that  the 
chairmen  of  the  standing  committees  of  the 
House  having  the  responsibility  for  bringing 
legislation  before  the  House  take  Into  con- 
sideration the  contents  of  this  statement  be- 
fore placing  bills  on  the  consent  calendar. 
While  It  Is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
sponsors  of  bUls  appearing  on  the  consent 
calendar  contact  the  various  members  of  the 
consent  calendar  objectors'  committee,  never- 
theless. In  the  interest  of  saving  time  and 
avoiding  the  possibility  of  having  bUls  laid 
over  unnecessarily,  it  is  good  practice  to  do 
so,  and  the  objectors  welcome  the  continu- 
ance of  the  procedure  of  getting  in  touch 
with  them  at  least  24  hours  before  the  legis- 
lation is  called  up  under  the  regular  consent 
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calendar  procedure.  In  many  Instance*  auch 
UioughUiiIneas  on  the  part  of  the  sponaors 
will  clear  away  questions  which  the  objectors 
have  and  consequently  will  make  for  the 
expeditious  handling  of  legislation. 

Watnv    N.    AsriMAU., 

Biu,  Albxanoxk, 

PASJIXN     J.    MiTCKKU., 

HajoTity  Objectors. 
Dttiwaao  O.  Hall. 
ALasRT  W.  Johnson, 
Jambb  a.  UcCLnaK. 

Minority  Objectort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  dlstin- 
gxiished  gentlem&n  from  Missouri,  the 
senior  member  of  the  minority  ap- 
pointees. 

Mr.  HAIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado yielding  to  me. 

He  is  the  distinguished  senior  member 
of  long  standing  of  the  majority  objec- 
tors on  the  Consent  Calendar.  And,  cer- 
tainly I  want  to  associate  myself  with 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  might  Juat  make  two 
additional  observations:  I  would  think  It 
is  most  important  for  all  Members  to  be- 
come familiar  not  only  with  the  proce- 
dures of  the  Union  Calendar  and  Con- 
sent Calendar  but  indeed  even  of  the  Pri- 
vate Calendar  but  the  difference  between 
the  rules  governing  consent  and  certainly 
those  governing  the  rules  on  suspensions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  has  said  that  the 
resolution  and  the  agreement  that  were 
read  and  placed  In  the  Record  has  been 
signed  by  all  of  us  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

That  leads,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  my  second 
observation.  I  oftentimes  think  In  ex- 
plaining the  duwes  of  a  Representative 
in  Congress  to  Oie  folk  back  home  that 
the  name  of  "objectors"  is  unfortunate 
because  so  often  during  this  time  and 
place  in  history  "objection"  Is  related  to 
obstructionism.  More  clearly  defined, 
honestly,  what  the  committee  of  objec- 
tors does  is  simply  to  do  their  homework 
before  the  fact  with  the  reports  and  the 
bUls  or  resolutions  before  us  so  that  in 
truth  we  can  testify  to  the  other  Mem- 
bers as  their  elected  and  appointed  Rep>- 
resentatives  on  either  and  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  that  It  is  Important  In  transact- 
ing the  business  of  435  Members  in  this 
vital  Congress,  the  highest  legislative  or- 
ganization In  the  world,  that  certain 
things  can  best  be  done  by  consent.  In 
this  spirit  of  dedication  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Colorado  has.  to  my  own 
personal  knowledge,  led  a  long  and  dls- 
tingxiished  group  In  handling  and  ex- 
pediting the  business  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I.  for  one.  appreciate 
his  dedication  and  willingness  to  con- 
tinue to  serve,  as  I  do  all  of  the  other 
Members.  I  think  It  is  a  good  tradition 
conducted  in  the  highest  spirit  of  co- 
operation, and  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  wish  to  thank  my 
colleague  for  his  remarks. 


AUTHORIZINO  COMMTTTEE  ON 
ARMED  SERVICES  TO  CONDUCT 
PTV'EeTIOATION  AND  STUDY  OP 
MATTERS  RELATTNO  TO  DEPART- 
MENT OF  DEIFENSE 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee  (on  be- 
half of  Mr.  BoLLiNG)  from  the  Committee 


on  Rules,  reported  the  following  privi- 
leged resolution  (H.  Res.  201,  Rept. 
No.  92-15),  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

Resolved,  That,  effective  January  S.  1971. 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  acting  as 
a  whole  or  by  subcommittee.  Is  authorized 
to  conduct  full  and  complete  studies  and 
InveeUgaUons  and  make  Inquiries  within  Its 
Jurisdiction  as  set  forth  in  clause  3  of  rule 
XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. However,  the  committee  shall  not 
undertake  any  Investigation  of  any  subject 
which  Is  being  Investigated  for  the  same 
purpose  by  any  other  committee  of  the 
House. 

etc.  a.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  making 
such  Investigations  and  studies,  the  commit- 
tee or  any  subcommittee  thereof  Is  author- 
laed  to  sit  and  act,  subject  to  clause  31  of 
rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, during  the  present  Congress  at 
such  times  and  places  within  or  without  the 
United  States,  whether  the  House  Is  meeting, 
has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  and  to  hold 
such  hearings  and  require,  by  subptena  or 
otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
books,  records,  correspondence,  memoran- 
duma.  papers,  and  documents,  as  It  deems 
necessary.  Subpenas  may  be  issued  over  the 
signature  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
or  any  member  designated  by  him  and  may 
be  served  by  any  person  designated  by  such 
chairman  or  member.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee,  or  any  member  designated  by 
him.  may  administer  oaths  to  any  witness. 

(b)  Pursuant  to  clause  28  of  rule  XI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  committee  shall  submit  to  the  House, 
not  later  than  January  a,  1973.  a  report  on 
the  activities  of  that  committee  during  the 
Oongress  ending  at  noon  on  January  3.  1973. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Pimds  authorized  are  for  ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  committee's  activities 
within  the  United  States;  however,  local 
currencies  owned  by  the  United  SUtes  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  employees  engaged  In  carrying  out 
their  official  duties  for  the  purposes  of  car- 
rying out  the  committee's  authority,  as  set 
forth  In  this  resolution,  to  travel  outside  the 
Ucpted  States.  In  addition  to  any  other  con- 
dition that  may  be  appUcable  with  respect 
to<the  use  of  local  currencies  owned  by  the 
United  States  by  members  and  employees  of 
the  committee,  the  following  conditions 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  their  use  of  such 
currencies ; 

(1 )  No  member  or  employee  of  such  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  local  cur- 
rencies for  subsistence  In  any  country  at  a 
rate  In  excess  of  the  maximum  per  diem 
rate  set  forth  in  section  502(b)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954  (aa  V&.C.  1764). 

(a)  No  member  or  employee  of  such  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  an  amount 
of  local  currencies  for  transportation  In  ex- 
cess of  actual  transportation  costa 

(3)  No  appropriated  funds  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  the  purpose  of  defraying  expenses 
of  members  of  such  committee  or  its  em- 
ployees In  any  country  where  local  curren- 
cies are  available  for  this  purpose. 

(4)  Each  member  or  employee  of  such 
committee  shall  make  to  the  chairman  of 
such  committee  an  Itemized  report  showing 
the  number  of  days  visited  In  each  country 
whose  local  currenclee  were  spent,  the  amount 
of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation If  furnished  by  public  carrier,  or. 
If  such  transportation  Is  furnished  by  an 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government,  the 
cost  of  such  transportation,  and  the  Identi- 
fication of  the  agency.  All  such  Individual 
peporte  shall  b«  filed  by  the  chairman  with 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration  and 
shall  be  open  to  public  Inspection. 

(b)  Amounts  of  per  diem   shall   not  be 


furnished  for  a  period  of  time  In  any  coun- 
try If  per  diem  has  been  furnished  for  the 
same  period  of  time  In  any  other  country. 
Irrespective  of  differences  In  time  zones. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  House 
Resolution  201. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rxs.  aoi 

Resolved,  That,  effective  from  January  3, 
1971,  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  act- 
ing as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee  appointed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  Is  authorized  to  conduct  a  full  and 
complete  Investigation  and  study  of  all  mat- 
ters— 

(1)  relating  to  the  procurement,  use,  and 
disposition  of  material,  equipment,  supplies, 
and  services,  and  the  acquisition,  use,  and 
disposition  of  real  property,  by  or  within 
the  Department  of  Defense: 

(3)  relating  to  the  military  and  civilian 
personnel  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  De- 
partment at  Defense; 

(3)  Involving  the  laws,  regtxlatlons.  and 
directives  eidministered  by  or  within  the 
Department  of  Defense; 

(4)  Involving  the  use  of  appropriated  and 
nonappropriated  funds  by  or  within  the  De- 
partment of  Defense; 

(5)  relating  to  scientific  research  and  de- 
velopment in  support  of  the  armed  services; 
and 

(6)  all  other  matters  within  the  legisla- 
tive Jurisdiction  conferred  by  law  or  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  upon  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Provided,  That  the  committee  shall  not 
undertake  any  investigation  of  any  subject 
which  is  being  Investigated  by  any  other 
committee  of  the  House. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
(or  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  if  the  House 
is  not  in  session)  as  soon  as  practicable  dur- 
ing the  present  Congress  the  results  of  its 
investigation  and  study,  together  with  such 
recommendations  as  It  deems  advisable. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  resolu- 
tion the  committee  or  subcommittee  Is  au- 
thorized to  sit  and  act  during  the  present 
Congress  at  such  times  and  places  within  or 
without  the  United  States,  whether  the 
House  has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  to 
hold  such  hearings,  and  to  require  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  books,  records,  correspondence,  mem- 
orandums, papers,  and  documents,  as  it 
deems  necessary.  Subpenas  may  be  issued 
under  the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  any  member  of  the  committee 
designated  by  him,  and  may  be  served  by  any 
person  designated  by  such  chairman  or 
member. 

Notwithstanding  section  1764  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provision 
of  law,  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  employees  engaged  In 
carrying  out  their  official  duties  under  sec- 
tion 190(d)  of  title  a.  United  States  Code: 
Provided,  That  (1)  no  member  or  employee 
of  said  committee  shall  receive  or  expend 
local  currencies  for  subsistence  in  any  coun- 
try at  a  rate  in  exceas  of  the  maximum  per 
diem  rate  set  forth  in  section  503(b)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  88-633.  approved  October  7.  1964; 
(3)  no  member  or  employee  of  said  commit- 
tee shall  receive  or  expend  an  amount  for 
transportation  in  excess  of  actual  transpor- 
tation costs;  (3)  no  appropriated  funds  shall 
be  expended  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  ex- 
penses of  members  of  said  committee  or  its 
employees  In  any  country  where  counter- 
part funds  are  available  for  this  purpose. 

Each  member  or  employee  of  said  com- 
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mlttee  shall  make  to  the  chairman  of  said 
committee  an  itemized  report  showing  the 
number  of  days  visited  In  each  country  whose 
local  currencies  were  spent,  the  amount  of 
per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation If  furnished  by  public  carrier,  or  if 
such  transportation  is  furnished  by  an 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government, 
the  cost  of  such  transportation,  and  the 
Identification  of  the  agency.  All  such  indi- 
vidual reports  shall  be  filed  by  the  chairman 
with  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion and  shall  be  open  to  public  Insjjectlon. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee  (during 
the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  resolution  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  In  the 
Record,  on  the  basis  that  I  shall  explain 
Its  general  nature. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlwnan  from  Ten- 
nessee for  immediate  consideration  of  the 
resolution? 

There  was  no  objection. 

coMMrrrxz  amendment 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Strike  all  after 
the  word  "Resolved."  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof : 

"That,  effective  January  3,  1971,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  acting  as  a  whole 
or  by  subcommittee.  Is  authorized  to  con- 
duct full  and  complete  studies  and  In- 
vestigations and  make  Inquiries  within  its 
Jurisdiction  as  set  forth  In  clause  3  of  rule 
XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. However,  the  committee  shall  not 
undertake  any  investigation  of  any  subject 
which  Is  being  Investigated  for  the  same 
purpose  by  any  other  committee  of  the 
House. 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  For  the  purpoee  of  making  such 
Investigations  and  studies,  the  committee  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof  is  authorized  to 
sit  and  act,  subject  to  clause  31  of  rule  XI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
during  the  present  Congress  at  such  times 
and  places  vrtthln  or  without  the  United 
States,  whether  the  House  Is  meeting,  has 
recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  and  to  hold  such 
bearings  and  require,  by  subpena  or  other- 
wise, the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandums, 
papers,  and  documents,  as  It  deems  necessary. 
Subpenas  may  be  Issued  over  the  signature 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any 
member  designated  by  him  and  may  be 
served  by  any  person  designated  by  such 
chairman  or  member.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee,  or  any  member  designated  by 
him.  may  administer  oaths  to  any  witness. 

"(b)  Pursuant  to  clause  28  of  rule  XI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  committee  shall  submit  to  the  House, 
not  later  than  January  2,  1973,  a  report  on 
the  acth-ltles  of  that  committee  during  the 
Oongress  ending  at  noon  on  January  3,  1973. 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  Funds  authorized  are  for  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  the  committee's  activities 
within  the  United  States;  however,  local  cur- 
rencies owned  by  the  United  States  shall  be 
made  rfVallable  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
employees  engaged  In  carrying  out  their  of- 
ficial duties  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
the  committee's  authority,  as  set  forth  In 
this  resolution,  to  travel  outside  the  United 
Sates.  In  addition  to  any  other  condition 
that  may  be  appUcable  with  reject  to  the 


use  of  local  ctirrencles  owned  by  the  United 
States  by  members  and  employees  of  the 
committee,  the  following  conditions  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  their  \ise  of  such 
currencies : 

"  ( 1 )  No  member  or  employee  of  such  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  local  currencies 
for  subsistence  In  any  country  at  a  rate  in 
excess  of  the  maximum  per  diem  rate  set 
forth  In  section  503  (b)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act   of    1954    (23   U.S.C.    1754). 

"(2)  No  memt>er  or  employee  of  such  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  an  amount 
of  local  currencies  for  transportation  In  ex- 
cess of  actual  transportation  costs. 

"(3)  No  appropriated  funds  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  the  purpoee  of  defraying  ex- 
penses of  members  of  such  committee  or  Its 
employees  In  any  country  where  local  cur- 
rencies are  available  for  this  purpose. 

"(4)  Each  member  or  employee  of  such 
committee  shall  make  to  the  chairman  of 
such  commltee  an  itemized  report  showing 
the  number'  of  days  visited  in  each  country 
whose  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  if  furnished  by  public  car- 
rier, or,  if  such  transportation  is  furnished 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  cost  of  such  transportation,  and 
the  Identification  of  the  agency.  All  such  indi- 
vidual reports  shall  be  filed  by  the  chairman 
with  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion and  shall  be  open  to  public  Inspection. 

"(b)  Amounts  of  per  diem  shall  not  be 
furnished  for  a  period  of  time  in  any  country 
if  per  diem  has  been  furnished  for  the  same 
period  of  time  In  any  other  country.  Irre- 
spective of  differences  In  time  zones." 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record,  since  It  will 
be  explained. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  Is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Smith)  and  pending  that  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  routine  measure 
setting  up  the  investigatory  status  and 
authority  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  This  is  written  up  to  conform 
to  the  new  rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, which  have  had  the  follow- 
ing impact  on  the  language.  One  is  In 
relation  to  the  new  rules  whereby  com- 
mittees can  sit  during  sessions  of  the 
House  except  when  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  is  considering  legislation  un- 
der the  5-minute  rule.  Another  departure 
with  reference  to  the  new  rules  of  the 
House  relates  to  firmly  establishing  the 
oversight  authority  of  this  committee, 
which  Is  a  standard  measure  which  Mem- 
bers will  recall  applies  to  all  committees 
of  the  House  under  the  new  rules.  Then 
section  3-A  Is  written  so  as  to  conform 
to  the  new  rues  regarding  coimterpart 
fimds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  Is  needed 
because  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices has  certain  urgent  matters  that  It 
needs  to  start  looking  into.  That  Is  the 
reason  for  bringing  it  up  today  under  a 
unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
men from  California  (Mr.  Siuth). 


(Mr.  SMITH  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  jrield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  not  a 
custom  but  is  a  special  situation  that  we 
have  here  today  in  order  to  take  care  of 
the  Investigatory  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  had  to  rewrite  all  of 
these  in  order  to  make  them  conform  to 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act.  They 
have  been  written  absolutely  in  accord 
with  the  regulations.  We  referred  to 
rule  XI  setting  up  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
committeee.  All  of  the  others  will  be 
brought  to  the  floor  next  week.  The  only 
reason  we  are  bringing  this  resolution 
here  today  with  regard  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  Is  because  of  a 
certain  urgency.  I  can  assure  the  House 
that  this  resolution  is  written  in  con- 
formity with  the  rules  of  the  Reorgani- 
zation Act.  The  amendment  as  well  as 
the  resolution  was  gone  over  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  and  we  have 
done  the  very  best  we  can  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules.  I  assure  you  It  is  all 
right  to  support  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  and  the  resolution. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Termessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  amendment  and  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED  RE- 
PORTS UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  FRIDAY 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Rules  may  have  imtll 
midnight  Friday  night  to  file  certain 
privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objectiOTi. 


COMMUNICATION    FROM    THE 
CLERK    OP    THE    HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
OmcE  or  THE  Clzsk. 
VS.  House  of  Refbesentattves, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  24.  1971. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Deab  Ma.  Speaker:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from  the 
White  House,  received  in  the  Clerk's  Office 
at  12:10  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  February  24, 
1971,  said  to  contain  a  message  from  the 
President  regarding  Consumer  Affairs. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Pat  Jennincs, 
Clerk,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Attacbment. 
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CONSUMER  AFFAIRS:  A  MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  92-52) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  Hoiise 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States:  which  was  read 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  and  ordered 
to  be  printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  history  of  American  prosperity  \s 
the  history  of  the  American  free  enter- 
prise system.  The  system  has  provided 
an  economic  foimdatlon  of  awesome  pro- 
portions, and  the  vast  material  strength 
of  the  nation  fs  built  on  that  foxmda- 
tion.  For  the  average  American,  this 
strength  is  reflected  in  a  standard  of 
living  that  would  have  staggered  the 
imagination  only  a  short  while  ago.  This 
constantly  rising  standard  of  living  ben- 
efits both  the  consiuner  and  the  pro- 
ducer. 

In  today's NnSfketplace.  however,  the 
consimier  often  finds  himself  confronted 
with  what  seems  an  impenetrable  com- 
plexity in  many  of  our  consiuner  goods, 
in  the  advertising  claims  that  surround 
them,  the  merchandising  methods  that 
piu-vey  them  and  the  means  available  to 
conceal  their  quality.  The  result  is  a  de- 
gree of  confiision  that  often  confounds 
the  unwary,  smd  too  easily  can  be  made 
to  favor  the  unscrupulous.  I  believe  new 
safeguards  are  needed,  both  to  protect 
the  consumer  and  to  reward  the  re- 
sponsible businessman. 

I  indicated  my  deep  concern  for  this 
matter  in  my  special  message  to  the  Con- 
gress of  October  30,  1969.  At  that  time  I 
urged  the  Congress  to  enact  a  legislative 
program  aimed  at  establishing  a  "Buyer's 
Bill  of  Rights."  This  proposal  found  little 
success  in  the  91st  Congress.  But  putting 
the  remedies  Mide  has  not  sufiQced  to  put 
the  problems  aside.  These  remain.  They 
must  be  dealt  with. 

Accordingly,  I  am  again  submitting 
proposals  designed  to  provide  such  a 
Buyer's  Bill  of  Rights  by: 
— Creating  by  Executive  Order  a  new 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  In  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President 
which  will  be  responsible  for  analyz- 
ing and  coordinating  all  Federal 
activities  in  the  field  of  consumer 
protection ; 
^Recognizing  the  need  for  effective 
representation  of  consumer  interests 
in  the  regrulatory  process  and  mak- 
ing recommendations  to  accomplish 
this  after  full  public  discussion  of 
the  findings  of  the  Advisory  Council 
on  Executive  Organization; 
— Establishing  within  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  a 
product  safety  program.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare would  have  authority  to  fix  min- 
imum safety  standards  for  products 
and  to  i>an  from  the  marketplace 
those  products  that  fail  to  meet  those 
standards; 
— Proposing  a  Consumer  Fraud  Pre- 
vention Act  which  would  make  un- 
lawful a  broad  but  clearly-defined 
range  of  practices  which  are  unfair 
and  deceptive  to  consxmiers  and 
woxild  be  enforced  by  the  Depart- 


ment of  Justice   and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  This  act,  where 
appropriate,  would  also  enable  con- 
sumers either  as  individuals  or  as  a 
class   to   go  into  court   to   recover 
damages  for  violations  of  the  act: 
— Proposing  amendments  to  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  which 
will  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission; 
— Calling  upon  interested  private  citi- 
zens to  undertake  a  thorough  study 
of  the  adequacy  of  existing  proce- 
dures for  the  resolution  of  disputes 
arising   out   of   consumer    transac- 
tions; 
— Proposing  a  Fair  Warranty  Disclo- 
sure   Act    which    will    provide    for 
clearer  warranties,  and  prohibit  the 
use  of  deceptive  warranties; 
— Proposing  a  Consimier  Products  Test 
Methods  Act  to  provide  incentives 
for  increasing   the  amount  of  ac- 
curate   and    relevant    information 
provided  consumers  about  complex 
consumer  products; 
— Resubmitting  the  Drug  Identifica- 
tion Act  which  would  require  identi- 
fication coding  of  all  drug  tablets 
and  capsules ; 
— Encouraging  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Business  Council  to  assist 
the  business  community  in  meeting 
its  responsibilities  to  the  consumer; 
and  by 
— Other  reforms,  including  exploration 
of  a  Consumer  Fraud  Clearinghouse 
In  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  In- 
creased emphasis  on  consumer  edu- 
cation and  new  programs  in  the  field 
of  food  and  drug  safety. 
NEW    omcE    or    consttmer    aftaiks 
The  President's   Committee  on  Con- 
sumer   Interests    has    made    important 
gains  on  behalf  of  the  American  con- 
sumer in  the  past  two  years. 

It  has  brought  a  new  and  innovative 
approach  to  the  problem  of  keeping  the 
consumer  informed  and  capable  of  han- 
dling the  complex  choices  presented  to 
him  In  today's  commercial  world.  One 
such  measure  involves  the  dissemination 
of  information  which  the  United  States 
Government,  as  the  Nation's  largest  sin- 
gle consumer,  collects  on  the  products 
it  uses.  In  my  message  of  October  30, 
1969.  I  announced  that  I  was  directing 
my  Special  Assistant  for  Consumer  Af- 
fairs to  develop  a  program  for  providing 
the  buying  public  with  this  information. 

On  the  strength  of  her  recommenda- 
tions, on  October  26,  1970,  I  signed  Ex- 
ecutive Order  11566  which  establishes  a 
means  for  making  available  to  the  pub- 
lic much  of  the  product  information 
which  the  Federal  Government  acquires 
in  making  its  own  purchases.  A  Con- 
sumer Product  Information  Coordinating 
Center  has  been  established  in  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  with  con- 
tinuing policy  guidance  from  my  Special 
Assistant  for  Consumer  Affairs  to  make 
these  data  available  to  the  public 
through  Federal  information  centers  and 
other  sources  throughout  the  country. 

In  addition,  the  Committee  on  Con- 
sumer Interests  has  made  significant 
strides  In  developing  Federal.  State  and 
local  cooperation  in  consimier  programs. 


encouraging  establishment  of  strong 
State  and  local  consumer  oflSces,  and 
advising  on  the  enactment  of  effective 
consumer  laws  and  programs. 

Nevertheless,  further  cooperation 
among  Federal,  State  and  local  govern- 
ments is  essential  if  we  are  truly  to  in- 
sure that  the  consumer  is  properly  served. 
Therefore.  I  am  asking  my  Special  As- 
sistant for  Consumer  Affairs  to  intensify 
her  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  consumer 
at  the  State  and  local  level.  I  am  also 
directing  her  to  conduct  regional  meet- 
ings with  State  officials  concerned  with 
consumer  issues,  with  consumer  groups, 
and  with  Individual  consumers  to  dis- 
cuss common  problems  and  possible  so- 
lutions. 

But  I  believe  the  greatest  overall  ac- 
complishment of  this  office  has  been  to 
give  the  consumer  new  assurance  of  this 
administration's  concern  for  his  and  her 
welfare  in  the  marketplace.  In  manifest- 
ing this  concern  during  the  past  two 
years,  the  responsibility  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Consumer  Interests  has 
grown,  as  has  its  impact  on  consumer 
problems.  I  have  therefore  signed  today 
a  new  Executive  Order  creating  a  new 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  in  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President.  I  am  appoint- 
ing my  Special  Assistant  for  Consumer 
Affairs  to  be  Director  of  this  new  ofBce. 
This  change  reflects  the  increasingly 
broad  scope  of  responsibilities  assigned 
to  the  Special  Assistant  for  Consumer 
Affairs  and  will  increase  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Office.  The  Office  will  advise  me  on 
matters  of  consumer  interests,  and  will 
also  assume  primary  responsibility  for 
coordinating  all  Federal  activity  in  the 
consumer  fleld. 

Finally,  while  I  am  deeply  concerned 
with  obtaining  justice  for  all  consumers, 
I  have  a  special  concern  to  see  justice  for 
those  who.  in  a  sense,  need  it  most  and 
are  leetst  able  to  get  it.  Therefore,  I  am 
directing  my  Special  Assistant  for  Con- 
sumer Affairs  to  focus  particular  atten- 
tion in  the  new  Office  on  the  coordina- 
tion of  consumer  programs  aimed  at  as- 
sisting those  with  limited  income,  the 
elderly,  the  disadvantaged,  and  minority 
group  members. 

A    CONSITMER    ADVOCATE 

In  my  message  of  October  30,  1969,  I 
pointed  out  that  effective  representation 
of  the  consumer  requires  that  an  appro- 
priate arm  of  the  government  be  given 
the  tools  to  serve  as  an  adovcate  before 
the  Federal  agencies.  I  proposed  then 
that  this  function  be  performed  by  a 
Consumer  Protection  Division  created 
for  the  purpose  and  located  within  the 
Department  of  Justice.  That  proposal 
was  not  acted  on. 

Since  that  time  my  Advisory  Council 
on  Executive  Organization  has  com- 
pleted its  Report  on  Selected  Independ- 
ent Regulatory  Agencies.  This  report 
makes  sweeping  recommendations  on  the 
reorganization  of  those  agencies  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  them  better  serve  the 
Interests  of  the  consumer. 

One  specific  recommendation  Involves 
the  creation  of  a  new  Federal  Trade 
Practices  Agency  dealing  exclusively  with 
matters  of  consumer  protection.  This 
Agency  would  result  from  a  general  re- 
structuring of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
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mission.  The  report  specifically  suggests 
that  a  consumer  advocate  might  be 
placed  within  the  F'ederal  Trade  Prac- 
tices Agency. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  better  approach 
than  the  creation  of  still  another  in- 
dependent agency  which  would  only  add 
to  the  proliferation  of  agencies  without 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  effective- 
ness to  which  the  Advisory  Council  report 
addresses  itself. 

As  I  indicated  at  the  release  of  the 
Advisory  Council's  report,  I  am  delay- 
ing legislative  proposals  on  these  issues 
pending  full  public  discussion  of  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
Council.  I  urge  that  those  who  comment 
on  the  Advisory  Council  recommenda- 
tions also  focus  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  consumer  Interest  can  best  l>e  repre- 
sented in  Federal  agency  proceedings.  I 
further  urge  the  Congress  to  view  the 
problems  of  consumer  advocacy  and 
agency  structure  as  part  of  the  general 
problem  of  making  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment sufficiently  responsive  to  the  con- 
sumer interest. 

After  April  20,  when  comments  have 
been  received,  I  will  make  the  recom- 
mendations I  consider  necessary  to 
provide  effective  representation  of  con- 
sumer Interests  in  the  regulatory  process. 
If  the  Congress  feels  it  must  proceed  on 
the  matter  of  consumer  sidvocacy  prior 
to  receiving  my  recommendations,  then 
I  strongly  urge  and  would  support,  as  an 
interim  measure,  the  placement  of  the 
advocacy  function  within  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

A    PRODITCT    SATKTT    ACT 

Technology,  linked  with  the  American 
free  enterprise  system  has  brought  great 
advantages  and  great  advances  to  our 
way  of  life.  It  has  also  brought  certain 
hazards. 

The  increasing  complexity  and  sophis- 
tication of  many  of  our  consumer  goods 
are  sometimes  accompanied  by  the  in- 
creasing possibility  of  product  failure, 
malfunction,  or  inadvertent  misuse  re- 
sulting in  physical  danger  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

Therefore,  I  propose  legislation  provid- 
ing broad  Federal  authority  for  compre- 
hensive regulation  of  hazardous  consum- 
er products. 

This  product  safety  legislation  will  en- 
compass five  major  responsibilities  which 
would  be  assigned  to  a  new  consumer 
product  safety  organization  within  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Through  this  organization  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  will : 

1.  Gather  data  on  injuries  from  con- 
sumer products; 

2.  Make  preliminary  determinations  of 
the  need  for  particular  standards; 

3.  Develop  proposed  safety  standards 
with  reliance  on  recognized  private 
standards  setting  organizations; 

4.  Promulgate  standards  after  a  hear- 
ing and  testimony  on  the  benefits  and 
burdens  of  the  proposed  legislation;  and 

5.  Monitor  industry  compliance  and 
enforce  mandatory  standards. 

The  mechanisms  which  will  be  in- 
cluded in  this  bill  provide  for  full  partici- 
pation on  the  part  of  private  organiza- 


tions and  groups  in  the  development  of 
standards. 

NATIONAL    ATTACK    ON    CONSUMER    rRAtJD 

Consumer  fraud  and  deception  jeop- 
ardize the  health  and  welfare  of  our  peo- 
ple. They  cheat  consumers  of  millions  of 
dollars  annually.  They  are  often  directed 
against  those  who  can  least  afford  the 
loss,  and  are  least  able  to  defend  them- 
selves— the  elderly,  the  handicapped,  and 
the  poor. 

At  the  same  time,  the  honest  business- 
man is  damaged  by  fraud  and  deceptive 
practices  every  bit  as  much  as  the  con- 
sumer— and  perhaps  more.  He  is  sub- 
jected to  the  unfair  competition  of  the 
unscrupulous  businessman,  and  he  loses 
money.  He  is  subjected  to  the  oppro- 
brium of  those  who  have  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  unscrupulous  businessmen,  and 
he  loses  the  goodwill  of  the  public.  For 
it  Is  a  fact,  however  unfortunate,  that 
in  the  area  of  business  especially,  the 
many  are  commonly  judged  by  the 
actions  of  the  few. 

Efforts  to  eliminate  these  unethical 
business  prsictices  have  not  been  success- 
ful enough.  It  is  commonly  profitable  for 
unscrupulous  businessmen  to  operate  in 
defiance  of  the  enforcement  authorities, 
to  accept  whatever  penalties  and  punish- 
ments are  Incurred,  and  to  continue  to 
operate  In  spite  of  these.  The  penalty  Is 
just  part  of  the  overhead.  I  want  these 
practices  brought  to  an  end. 

With  this  message  I  am  committing 
this  administration  to  a  full  and  force- 
ful effort  to  see  that  they  are  brought 
to  an  end. 

CONSUMER  FRATTD  PREVENTION  ACT 

I  am  again  submitting  and  I  urge 
prompt  attention  to  a  bill  to  make  un- 
lawful a  broad  but  clearly  defined  range 
of  practices  which  are  deceptive  to  con- 
simiers.  The  legislation  would  provide 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  be  given 
n?w  powers  to  enforce  prohibitions 
against  those  who  would  victimize  con- 
sumers by  fraudulent  and  deceptive 
practices. 

It  would  give  consumers  who  have  been 
victimized  by  such  practices  the  right  to 
bring  cases  in  the  Federal  courts  to  re- 
cover damages,  upon  the  successful  ter- 
mination of  a  government  suit  under  the 
Consumer  Fraud  Prevention  Act. 

I  tun  also  recommending  civil  penal- 
ties of  up  to  $10,000  for  each  offense  in 
violation  of  this  act. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  created 
a  new  Consumer  Protection  Section 
within  the  Antitrust  Division,  which  has 
centralized  the  Department's  enforce- 
ment in  the  courts  of  existing  statutes 
designed  to  protect  the  consumer  inter- 
est. Thus  the  Department  of  Justice  is 
prepared  to  enforce  promptly  the  pro- 
posed Consumer  Fraud  Prevention  Act. 

rEDEBAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 

While  there  is  a  need  for  new  legisla- 
tion to  Insure  the  rights  of  the  consumer, 
there  is  also  a  need  to  make  more  effec- 
tive use  of  the  legislation  we  already 
have,  and  of  the  institutions  charged 
with  enforcing  this  legislation. 

A  principal  function  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  historically  been 
to  serve  as  the  consumers'  main  line  of 
resistance  to  commercial  abuse.  In  the 


past  year  the  Commission,  under  new 
leadership,  has  been  substantially 
strengthened.  A  major  organizational 
restructuring  has  produced  within  the 
Commission  a  Bureau  of  Consumer  Pro- 
tection, a  Bureau  of  Competition,  and  a 
Bureau  of  Economics.  An  Office  of  Policy 
Planning  and  Evaluation  has  been  cre- 
ated to  establish  a  more  effective  order- 
ing of  priorities  for  the  Commission's 
enforcement  efforts. 

In  order  to  make  FTC  procedures  more 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  consumers, 
responsibilities  of  the  eleven  Commission 
fleld  offices  have  been  extended  to  include 
trying  cases  before  hearing  examiners  in 
the  fleld,  negotiating  settlements,  con- 
ducting investigations,  and  referring 
complaints  to  the  Commission.  Six  Con- 
sumer Protection  Coordinating  Commit- 
tees have  been  established  in  selected 
metropolitan  areas. 

I  am  submitting  today  legislation 
which  would  provide  the  FTC  with  the 
authority  to  seek  preliminary  injunctions 
in  Federal  courts  against  what  it  deems 
to  be  unfair  or  deceptive  business  prac- 
tices. The  present  Inability  to  obtain  In- 
junctions commonly  results  in  the  pas- 
sage of  extended  periods  of  time  before 
relief  can  be  obtained.  During  this  time 
the  practices  in  question  continue,  and 
their  effects  multiply. 

The  proposed  bill  would  expand  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  to  include 
those  acUvitles  "affecting"  interstate 
commerce,  as  well  as  those  activities 
which  are  "in"  interstate  commerce. 

Finally,  I  recommend  that  the  penalty 
schedule  for  violation  of  a  Commission 
cease-and-desist  order  be  adjusted  from 
a  maximum  of  $5,000  per  violation  to  a 
maximum  of  $10,000  per  violation. 

GUARANTEES    AND    WARRANTIES 

A  constant  source  of  misunderstanding 
between  consumer  and  businessman  is 
the  question  of  warranties.  Guarantees 
and  warranties  are  often  found  to  be  un- 
clear or  deceptive. 

In  1970, 1  submitted  a  proposal  for  leg- 
islation to  meet  this  problem.  I  am  sub- 
mitting new  legislation  for  this  purpose. 

This  proposal  would  increase  the  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
to  require  that  guarantees  and  warran- 
ties on  consumer  goods  convey  adequate 
information  in  simple  and  readily  under- 
stood terms. 

It  would  further  seek  to  prevent  decep- 
tive warranties;  and  it  would  prohibit 
improper  use  of  a  written  warranty  or 
guarantee  to  avoid  implied  warranty  ob- 
ligations arising  under  State  law. 

CONSUMER    »«AUD    CLEARINGHOUSE 

My  Special  Assistant  for  Consumer  Af- 
fairs Is  examining  the  feasibility  of  a 
consumer  fraud  clearinghouse— a 
prompt  exchange  of  information  be- 
tween appropriate  Federal,  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  officials  which  can 
be  especially  helpful  in  identifying  those 
who  perpetrate  fraudulent,  unfair  and 
deceptive  practices  upon  the  consumer 
and  deprive  the  honest  businessman  of 
his  legitimate  opportunities  in  the 
marketplace. 

Upon  her  recommendation,  I  am  ask- 
ing the  FTC  to  explore  with  State  and 
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local  consumer  law  enforcement  officials 
an  effective  mechanism  for  such  an 
exchange. 

CONSUMSB    EDUCATION 

Legislative  remedies  and  improved  en- 
forcement procedures  are  powerful  weap- 
ons in  the  flght  for  consumer  Justice 
But  as  important  as  these  are,  they  are 
only  as  effective  as  an  aware  and  an 
informed  public  make  them.  Consumer 
education  is  an  Integral  part  of  con- 
sumer protection.  It  is  vital  If  the  con- 
sumer is  to  be  able  to  make  wise  Judg- 
ments in  the  marketplace.  To  enable  him 
or  her  to  do  this  will  require  a  true  edu- 
caUonal  process  beginning  In  childhood 
and  continuing  on. 

The  Oflace  of  the  Special  Assistant  for 
Consumer  Affairs  has  established  guide- 
lines for  consumer  education  suggested 
for  use  at  the  elementary  and  high 
school  level.  Those  guidelines  have  been 
sent  to  every  school  system  In  the  coun- 
try, and  their  reception  has  been  en- 
couraging. I  believe  they  mark  an  effec- 
tive step  toward  developing  an  informed 
consumer.  The  office  has  also  begun  the 
development  of  suggested  g^lldeline6  for 
particular  emphasis  on  special  socio- 
economic groups  and  senior  citizens. 

Now,  in  order  to  expand  ajid  lend  as- 
sistance to  Consumer  Education  activi- 
ties across  the  nation,  I  am  asking  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  in  coordination  with  my  Special 
Assistant  for  Consumer  Affairs,  to  work 
with  the  nation's  education  system  to 
(1»  promote  the  establishment  of  con- 
sumer education  as  a  national  educa- 
tional concern:  (2>  provide  technlc«U 
assistence  in  the  development  of  pro- 
grams; 13  >  encourage  teacher  training 
In  consumer  education:  and  (4»  solicit 
the  use  of  all  school  and  public  hbraries 
as  consumer  information  centers. 

I  am  also  asking  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  in 
coordination  with  my  Special  Assistant 
for  Consumer  Affairs,  to  develop  and  de- 
sign programs  for  the  most  effective  dis- 
semination of  consimier  information,  and 
particularly  to  explore  the  use  of  the 
mass  media,  including  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting. 

AODtnONAI.  P«OPOSALS 


cult  and  troublesome  questions  presented 
by  mass  litigation;  i4)  examine  problems 
and  solutions  at  the  State  as  well  as  the 
Federal  level;  and  (5)  draw  on  the  ex- 
perience of  other  nations  In  Improving 
consumer  remedies. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  will  be  to 
gather  those  facts  needed  to  determine 
the  means  of  gaining  the  greatest  benefit 
to  consumers  with  the  least  cost  to  pro- 
duction processes  and  to  the  country 
I  urge  Federal,  State,  local  and  private 
bodies  to  cooperate  in  this  effort.  I  also 
ask  that  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Congress,  the  courts  and  the 
general  pubUc  be  made  within  the  short- 
est practicable  time. 


February  25,  1971 


CONSTTI 

As  we  move  to  shape  new  consumer 
legislation.  I  believe  we  must  also  review 
all  consumer  remedies.  Although  this  is 
primarily  a  matter  of  State  and  local  re- 
sponslbihty.  I  believe  that  the  problem 
Is  also  of  national  concern.  Accordingly 
I  am  asking  the  Chairman  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Conference  of  the  United  States 
to  Join  with  other  interested  citizens  rep- 
resenting a  broad  spectrum  of  society  to 
undertake  a  thorough  study  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  existing  procedures  for  resolv- 
ing disputes  arising  out  of  consumer 
transactions. 

The  study  would  (1)  focus  parUcu- 
larly  on  the  means  of  handling  small 
claims  and  explore  methods  for  making 
small  claims  courts  more  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  cansimiers;  i2i  examine 
existing  and  potential  voluntary  settle- 
ment procedures.  Including  arbitration. 
and  potential  means  of  creating  Incen- 
tXves  to  voluntary,  fair  setUements  of 
consumer  disputes;  (3)  address  the  dlffl- 


rooo  Ktm  oaco  raooRAMa 
Events  in  the  past  year  have  recon- 
ftrmed  the  need  for  urgent  action  to  in- 
sure thorough  and  effective  quality  con- 
trol through  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration over  the  food  Americans  con- 
sume ard  the  drugs  they  take. 

In  my  message  of  October  30.  1969  I 
called  for  stronger  efforts  in  the  field  of 
food  and  drug  safety. 

At  that  time  I  announced  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare had  initiated  a  thorough  study  of 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration    As 
a  result  of  that  study,  a  number  of  man- 
agement reforms  have  contributed  to  a 
more  effecUve  funcUoning  of  the  FDA 
Food.  During  the  past  two  years  con- 
sumer concern  about  the  quaUty  of  cer- 
tain foods  in  this  nation   has  become 
acute.  I  have  Instructed  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  to  develop  new  and 
better  methods  for  inspecting  foods— do- 
mesUc  and  imported— to  Insure  that  they 
are  enUrely  free  from  all  natural  or  arU- 
ncial  contamlnaUon.  In  addlUon,  a  major 
study  is  underway  reviewing  the  safety 
of  aU  food  additives.  Finally,  because  too 
many  Americans  have  no^understanding 
of  the  most  basic  nutritldhal  principles 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  has 
developed  programs  of  nutritional  guide- 
lines and  nutritional  labeling.  Different 
approaches  to  labeling  are  presenUy  be- 
mg  tested  for  method  and  effectiveness 
^^os.  In  the  past  year  the  Food  and 
Drug  AdminlstraUon  has  been  engaged 
in  an  extensive  program  to  insure  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  drugs  Americans  use 
Decisions  have  been  made  on  some  3  000 
drugs  marketed  between  1938  and  1962 
and  representing  80<re.  of  the  most  com- 
monly prescribed  drugs. 

In  addition,  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
minlstraUon will  expand  its  research  ef- 
forts aimed  at  Insuring  that  all  drugs 
available  on  the  market  are  capable  of 
producing  the  therapeuUc  effects  claimed 
for  them. 

I  have  resubmitted  legislation  requir- 
ing the  Identification  coding  of  drug  tab- 
lets and  capsules  to  prevent  those  poison- 
ings which  result  from  the  use  of  drug 
products  of  unknown  or  mistaken  com- 
position. 

A  cowsums  rtODucr  tmt  uxtrods  act 
Consumers  are  properly  concerned 
with  the  rellabUlty  of  the  information 
furnished  them  about  the  goods  they 
buy.  and  I  believe  they  have  a  right  to 
such  information. 

Accordingly.  I  again  propose  legisla- 
tion aimed  at  stimulating  product  test- 
ing in  the  private  sector.  Under  this  leg- 


islation,   the    Secretary    of    Commerce 
through  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, in  consultation  with  my  Special  As- 
sistant   for    Consumer    Affairs,    would 
Identify  products  that  should  be  tested 
Competent  Federal  agencies  would  iden- 
tify product  characterisUcs  that  should 
be  tested  and  would  approve  and  develop 
where  necessary,  testing  methods  to  as- 
sess  those  characteristics.  Suppliers  of 
goods  would  be  permitted  to  advertise 
their  compliance  with  government  ap- 
proved testing  standards.  In  addition,  in- 
terested private  organizations  may  re- 
ceive accreditation  indicating  their  com- 
petence to  perform  the  approved  tests 
and  the  use  of  an  accredited  organization 
in  testmg  a  product  may  be  advertised. 

NATIONAI.     BUWNMS     OOCNCII,     FOl     COKSUIOB 
AVTAOS 

Most  businessmen  recognize  and  accept 
their  responsibility  to  the  consumer,  and 
in  many  cases  they  have  voluntarily  un- 
dertaken efforts  to  assure  more  fully  that 
these  responsibilities  are  met  throughout 
the  business  community. 

To  emphasize  and  encourage  such  vol- 
untary activity,  a  National  Business 
Council  for  Consumer  Affairs  will  be  or- 
ganized by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
It  will  work  closely  with  my  Special  As- 
sistant for  Consumer  Affairs,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  others  as  appropriate  in  the 
further  development  of  effective  policies 
to  benefit  American  consumers. 

The  CouncU  will  be  a  vehicle  through 
which  Government  can  work  with  busi- 
ness leaders  to  establish  programs  for 
accomplishing  the  goal  I  stated  in  my 
1969  message  on  consumer  protection  of 
fostering  "a  marketplace  which  is  fair 
both  to  those  who  seU  and  those  who 
buy."  And  it  will  encourage  everyone  who 
does  business  to  do  an  even  better  Job 
of  establishing  competitive  prices  for 
high  quality  goods  and  services. 

CONCLCSZOM 

In  submitting  the  foregoing  proposals. 
I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  purpose  of 
this  program  is  not  to  provide  the  con- 
sumer with  something  to  which  he  is  not 
presenUy  enUUed;  it  is  rather  to  assure 
that  he  receives  what  he  is,  in  every  way, 
fully  enUUed  to.  The  conUnued  success 
of  our  free  enterprise  system  depends  in 
large  measure  upon  the  mutual  trust  and 
goodwill  of  those  who  consume  and  those 
who  produce  or  provide. 

Today,  in  America,  there  is  a  general 
sense  of  trust  and  goodwUl  toward  the 
world  of  business.  Those  who  violate  that 
trust  and  abuse  that  goodwill  do  damage 
to  the  free  enterprise  system.  Thus,  it  is 
not  only  to  protect  the  consumer,  but  also 
to  protect  that  system  and  the  honest 
men  who  have  created  and  who  maintain 
it  that  I  urge  the  prompt  passage  of  this 
legislaUve  program. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  Whitb  Housi.  February  24, 1971. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  PRESIDENTIAL 
REVIEW  OF  U.S.  FOREIGN  POL- 
ICY—MESSAGE FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  92-53) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
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and,  together  with  accompanying  papers, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  a  democracy,  policy  is  the  public's 
business.  I  believe  the  President  has  an 
obligation  to  lay  before  the  American 
people  and  its  Ccmgress  the  basic  prem- 
ises of  his  policy  and  to  report  fully  on 
the  issues,  develc^ments,  and  prospects 
confronting  the  NaUon. 

ShorUy  before  my  inauguration,  I  con- 
cluded that  an  annual  PresidenUal  report 
on  foreign  policy  would  serve  these  ends 
well.  Each  report  would  measure  progress 
and  ouUine  what  remains  to  be  done. 

I  hereby  transmit  to  the  Congress  the 
second  annual  Presidential  review  of 
United  States  foreign  policy. 

This  year  my  message  will  be  supple- 
mented by  two  major  documents:  the 
Secretary  of  State's  review — the  first  of 
its  kind — and  the  annual  Defense  Rep>ort 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Both  of 
these  will  be  comprehensive  and  detailed 
accounts,  filling  out  the  basic  framework 
and  philosophy  set  forth  in  this  Presi- 
denUal message. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  February  25,  1971. 


AMERICAN  FOREIGN  POLICY 

(Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  President's  second  state  of  the  world 
message  is  an  excellent  exposition  of 
American  foreign  policy. 

It  is  further  testimony  that  President 
Nixon  has  taken  the  American  people 
into  his  confidence  more  fully  than  any 
President  before  him. 

The  section  on  Indochina  outlines  our 
military  and  diplomatic  moves  directed 
toward  peace  in  Southeast  Asia  more 
clearly  than  has  ever  been  done  before. 
The  President  places  the  blame  for  con- 
flict throughout  Indochina  precisely 
where  it  belongs — on  the  CcMnmunlst 
leaders  in  Hanoi. 

In  the  section  on  the  Middle  East,  the 
President  points  up  the  constant  danger 
of  a  United  States-Soviet  confrontation 
there.  One  of  the  administration's  great 
accomplishments  stemmed  from  the  low- 
keyed  manner  in  which  the  administra- 
tion steered  away  from  that  danger  dur- 
ing the  Jordanian  crisis  last  September. 

All  in  all,  the  President's  second  state 
of  the  world  message  is  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  an  understanding  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy — not  only  by  the  American 
people  but  by  pe<H>les  throughout  the 
universe. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP  NA- 
TIONAL FOREST  RESERVATION 
COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  16  United  States  Code  513,  the 
Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Forest  Reservation  Commission 
tile  following  Members  on  the  part  of 
the  House:  Mr.  Colmer  and  Mr.  Saylor. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBEHS  OP 
JAMES  MADISON  MEMORIAL  COM- 
MIBSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  I,  Public  Law  86-417, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
James  Madison  Memorial  Commission 
the  following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Slack,  Mr.  Celler,  Mr. 
Thompson  of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  Wam- 

PLEB. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
NATIONAL  MEMORIAL  STADIUM 
COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
vision of  section  I,  Public  Law  523,  78th 
Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Memorial  Stadium 
Commission  the  following  Members  on 
the  part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr. 
Byron,  and  Mr.  Mizell. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
NAITONAL  PARKS  CENTENNIAL 
COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2(a),  Public  Law  91- 
332,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of 
the  National  Parks  Centennial  Commis- 
sion the  following  Members  on  the  psui; 
of  the  House:  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Melchxr, 
Mr.  Saylor,  and  Mr.  Skubitz. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
TERRITORIAL  EXPANSION  ME- 
MORIAL COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1,  I*ubllc  Resolution  32, 
73d  Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  UjS.  Territorisd  Expan- 
sion Memorial  Commission  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House :  Mrs. 
Sttlltvan,  Mr.  Roy,  and  Mr.  Camp. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
NATIONAL  FISHERIES  CENTER 
AND  AQUARIUM  ADVISORY  BOARD 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  5(a),  Public  Law  87- 
758,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of 
the  National  Fisheries  Center  and 
Aquariimi  Advisory  Board  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr. 
Carney  and  Mr.  Prey. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
COMMISSION  ON  THE  ORGANIZA- 
TION OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  104(3),  Public  Law  91- 
405,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia the  following  Members  on  the 
part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Puqua  and  Mr. 
Nelsen. 

And  the  following  members  from  pri- 
vate life:  Mrs.  Marjorie  McKenzie  Law- 
son,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Mr.  John 
B.  Duncan,  of  Washington,  D.C. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
JOINT  COMMTTTEE  ON  CONGRES- 
SIONAL OPERATIONS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  401  (b) ,  title  4,  Public  Law 
91-510,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional 
Operations  the  following  Meznbers  on 
the  part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr. 
GiAuto,  Mr.  O'Hara.  Mr.  Hall,  and  Mr. 
Cleveland. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
FATHER  MARQUEITE  TERCEN- 
TENARY COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1(a) ,  Public  Law  89-187, 
the  <:hair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Father  Marquette  Tercentenary  Com- 
mission the  following  Members  on  the 
part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Gray,  Mr. 
Zablocki,  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  and 
Mr.  Ruffe. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF  NA- 
TIONAL COMMISSION  ON  FIRE 
PREVENTION  AND  CONTROL 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  202(b) ,  Public  Law  90- 
259,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Fire  Pre- 
vention and  Control  the  following  Mem- 
bere  on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr. 
Miller  of  California  and  Mr.  Pettis. 


FIGHT  AGAINST  INFLATION 

(Mr.  BOGGS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  June, 
the  Democrats  in  the  House  proposed 
that  the  President  have  standby  wage 
and  price  authorities  as  a  tool  in  the 
flght  against  inflation. 

The  education  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration on  this  issue  has  been  a  won- 
drous thing  to  watch: 

May  29.  1970:  "We  liave  not  run  for  the 
superficially  attractive  solution  of  wage- 
price  controls.  .  ."—Vice-President  Splro 
Agnew,  quoted  in  the  New  York  Times.  May 
28.  1970. 

June  17.  1970:  "I  wlU  not  take  this  nation 
down  the  road  of  wage  and  price  controls.  .  . 
llils  Is  not  the  time  for  Congreaa  to  play 
politics  with  inflation  by  passing  legisla- 
tion granting  the  President  standby  powers 
to  Impose  wage  and  price  controls." — Presi- 
dent Nixon  In  a  national  television  speech  on 
the  economy. 

June  22.  1970:  "Wage  and  price  control* 
must  be  ruled  out  oompletely.  .  ." — under- 
secretary of  the  Treasury  Charls  E  Walker, 
testifying  before  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee. 

August  15,  1970:  "Price  and  wage  controls 
simply  do  not  fit  the  economic  conditions 
which  exist  today."  President  Nixon  on  the 
signing  of  the  Extension  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  which  Included  standby  wage 
and  price  authorities. 

December  4,  1970:  •There  is  no  change  in 
the  President's  attitude  about  wage  and  price 
controls." — White  House  Press  Secretary 
Ronald  Ziegler. 

February  1.  1971:  "I  do  not  Intend  to  Im- 
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pooe  wag«  and  price  controls  which  would 
substitute  new.  growing,  and  more  vexatious 
problems  for  the  problems  of  Inflation." — the 
Economic  Report  of  the  President  submitted 
to  the  Mnd  Congress. 

February  23,  1971:  "We  .  .  .  accept  Section 
Two  of  H.R.  4346  which  extends  the  Presi- 
dent's standby  authority  to  set  up  wage- 
price  controls." — Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
John  Connally  testifying  before  the  House 
Banking  and   Currency   Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  took  9  long  months  to 
convince  the  Nixon  administration  of  the 
value  of  these  standby  wage  and  price 
authorities.  We  are  happy  to  have  our 
GOP  friends  aboard  and  I  hope  that  we 
can  discover  the  means  to  cut  down  the 
long  leadtlme  in  gaining  administration 
understanding  of  the  Nation's  economic 
problems. 


TAX  RELIEF  FOR  APARTMENT 
TENANTS 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  mln- 
vUte  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  a  bill  to  provide  a  tax  deduc- 
tion for  part  of  the  rent  paid  by  tenants. 
One  of  the  most  critical  problems  facing 
our  cities  is  how  to  keep  a  viable  mid- 
dle-class occupyirig  apartments  under 
lease  In  the  central  city. 

A  homeowner  is  permitted  to  deduct 
the  property  taxes  on  his  home  and  the 
interest  on  his  mortgage.  The  owner  of 
a  cooperative  apartment  is  permitted  to 
deduct  that  portion  of  his  rent  or  "main- 
tenance" which  represents  the  property 
taxes  on  his  building  and  the  Interest 
on  the  mortgage.  A  tenant,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  oft>tain  a  deduction  for  rental 
payments  only  by  establishing  that  such 
payments  were  incurred  for  the  pur- 
poses of  his  trade  or  business.  Renters 
must  adhere  to  the  general  Internal 
Revenue  Service  rtile  that  "no  deduction 
shall  be  allowed  for  personal,  living,  or 
family  expenses." 

It  is  apparent  that  there  has  developed 
in  the  tax  system  an  arbitrary  discrimi- 
nation in  favor  of  homeowners  and 
against  those  who  rent  their  hcrnies.  It  is 
equally  apparent  that  this  discrimina- 
tion operates  to  the  particular  disadvan- 
tage of  the  urban  dweller  where  tenan- 
cies are  the  rule  and  homeownlng  the 
exception. 

In  1942,  when  the  tax  law  was 
amended  to  permit  cooperative  owners  to 
deduct  part  of  their  payments,  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  stated  that  its 
general  purpose  was  "to  place  ttie  ten- 
ant-stock holders  of  a  cooperative  apart- 
ment in  the  same  position  as  the  owner 
of  a  dwelling  house  so  far  as  deductions 
for  Interest  and  taxes  are  concerned."  I 
believe  that  it  is  now  time  to  place  the 
ordinary  tenant  In  the  same  position  as 
homeowners  and  owners  of  cooperative 
apartments  so  far  as  deductions  for  in- 
terest and  property  taxes  are  concerned. 
Accordingly,  I  have  proposed  that  each 
tenant  be  permitted  to  deduct  that  part 
of  his  rent  pajmients  which  represents 
the  proportionate  share  of  the  property 
taxes  and  mortgage  interest  paid  on  his 
apartment  building. 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  our  cities  are  to  sur- 


vive, they  must  be  vital,  vibrant  centers, 
not  areas  inhabited  only  by  the  very  rich 
and  the  very  poor.  To  halt  the  growing 
exodus  of  the  middle-class  from  our 
cities,  we  need  to  eliminate  the  present 
tax  discrimination  and  provide  equal  tax 
treatment  for  tenant,  cooperative  owner, 
and  homeowner: 

HJt.  842 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of    1954  to  allow  a  deduction  to  tenants 
of  houses  or  apartments  for  their  propor- 
tionate   share    of    the   taxes   and    Interest 
paid  by  their  landlords 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America    in   Congress   assembled,    That    (a) 
part  VTI  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
additional  Itemized  deductions  for  Individ- 
uals)   Is   amended   by   redesignating  section 
218   as   section   219   tuad   by    inserting   after 
section  217  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  218.  DKDncnoN  of  Taxxs  mtd  Intehtst 

BT  TTNANT. 

"(a)  Allowance  of  Deduction. — In  the 
case  of  an  individual,  there  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  deducUon  amounts  not  otherwise  de- 
ductible paid  or  accrued  to  a  lessor  within 
the  taxable  year,  but  only  to  the  extent  that 
such  amounts  represent  the  Individual's  pro- 
portionate share  of — 

"(1)  the  re«l  estate  taxes  which  are  al- 
lowable under  section  164  as  a  deduction  to. 
and  which  are  paid  or  incurred  by,  such 
lessor  or  any  other  person  on  the  house  or 
apartment  b\UJdlng  used  by  such  individual 
as  his  principal  residence,  and  on  the  land 
on  which  such  house  or  apartment  build- 
ing Is  situated,  and 

"(2)  the  Interest  which  Is  allowable  under 
section  163  as  a  deduction  to.  and  which  is 
paid  or  incurred  by,  such  lessor  or  any  other 
person  on  Indebtedneea  contracted — 

"(A)  In  the  acquisition,  construction,  al- 
teration, rehabilitation,  or  maintenance  of 
such  house  or  apartment  building,  and 

"(B)  In  the  acquisition  of  the  land  on 
which  such  house  (or  apartment  building) 
is  situated. 

"(b)  PaopORTiONATK  Shasx. — For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  Indlvlduars  proportion- 
ate share'  of  real  estate  taxes  and  Interest 
shall  be  detemUned  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  bis  delegate. 

"(c)  Lessor  To  FVrnish  Warrm*  Stati- 
MXNT. — Every  lessor  of  premises  to  an  In- 
dividual who  uses  such  premises  as  his  prin- 
cipal residence  shall  furnish  such  individual 
with  a  written  statement  showing  the 
amounts  deductible  by  such  individual  here- 
under, whether  or  not  paid  or  Incurred  by 
siKh  lessor,  on  or  before  January  31  of  the 
succeeding  year." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  VH 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  Item  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  218.  Deduction  of  taxes  and  Inter- 
est by  tenant. 

"Sec.  219  Cross  referencee." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  81,  1970. 


DEBT-CEILINa  BILL 

(Mr.  VANTK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rules 
Committee  is  currently  considering  the 
S430  billion  debt-ceiling  bill  reported  out 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Included  in  this  bill  is  a  proposal  to 
exempt  $10  billion  in  long-term  bonds 


from  the  statutory  long-term  4  Mi-peroent 
interest  ceiling. 

I  oppose  the  interest  rate  exemption. 
It  is  not  related  to  the  debt-ceiling  issue! 
These  are  separate  issues  which  should 
be  separately  voted  upon. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  a  modified  rule 
which  will  permit  the  House  to  strike 
out  this  objectionable  feature  of  a  con- 
glomerate bill. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  raise  interest 
rates  on  public  borrowing.  Econcxnic 
forces  are  currently  reducing  interest 
rate  pressures. 

We  should  not  legislatively  reverse  this 
trend  toward  lower  interest  rates. 


THE  REPORT  OF  THE  CITIZENS  CON- 
FERENCE ON  STATE  LEGISLATURES 

(Mr.  BEVTT.Ti  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  self-ap- 
pointed group  that  calls  itself  the  Citi- 
zens Conference  on  State  Legislatures, 
has  issued  its  report.  Thanks  to  the  over- 
play given  it  by  the  national  news  media, 
this  report  has  risen  in  stature  far  above 
what  I  believe  it  deserves.  To  say  that 
this  report  is  self-serving  and  lacking  in 
factual  Information  to  back  up  its  find- 
ings, is  probably  the  understatement  of 
the  year.  In  my  Judgment,  this  report 
constitutes  a  rather  interesting  little  ruse 
which  has  been  combined  with  some 
sophisticated  public  relations  techniques 
in  order  to  pass  itself  off  sis  judge  of  what 
our  State  legislatures,  all  50  of  them 
mind  you.  should  be. 

It  Is  my  understanding,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  report  was  produced  under  the 
direction  of  one  Larry  Margolis,  who  was 
the  chief  designer  of  the  formula  by 
which  the  legislatures  would  be  rated.  It 
is  my  fixrther  understanding  that  the  re- 
port based  its  figures  not  on  the  actual 
achievements  of  the  legislatures  but  on 
the  structure.  It  does  not  rate  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  legislatures,  but 
only  the  system  under  which  the  mem- 
bers operate.  It  does  not  measure  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  laws  passed. 

As  I  am  sure  every  Member  here  knows 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  possible  for  any  in- 
dividual to  set  up  a  citizens  committee, 
obtain  financial  backing,  establish  cri- 
teria, and  make  a  report  which  reflects 
what  this  individual  would  like  it  to  re- 
flect. It  should  be  pointed  out  that  of 
the  29  citizens  who  made  up  the  Citizens 
Conference  on  State  Legislatures.  12  are 
from  States  which  ranked  1-2-^-4. 

How  can  any  individual  or  group  of 
individuals  say  that  what  works  for  a 
legislative  body  in  a  State  on  the  west 
coast  will  work  for  Alabama.  Or  that 
methods  used  by  the  State  legislature  of 
a  small  eastern  State  should  be  adopted 
by  the  Alabama  State  Legislature?  Ob- 
viously, it  should  not  be  attempted.  Each 
State  Is  uniquely  different.  Each  State 
has  Its  problems  and  its  potential.  The 
people  in  each  State  have  decided  who 
they  want  to  serve  in  their  legislatures. 
If  they  wish  changes.  I  am  sure  they  will 
let  their  lawmakers  know. 

I  was  privileged  to  serve  8  years  In 
the  Alabama  State  Legislature  under  two 
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different  Governors.  Diuing  this  time,  I 
found  the  great  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues to  be  conscientious,  hardworking 
men  and  women  dedicated  to  improving 
the  life  of  every  Alabama  citizen.  I  believe 
this  is  as  true  today  as  it  was  when  I 
served.  There  is  always  room  for  improve- 
ment in  legislative  procedures,  and  this 
too  is  being  accomplished. 

Our  legislature  has  helped  bring  new 
Industry  to  the  State.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  jobs  have  been  made  available. 
The  legislature  has  contributed  much 
toward  achieving  a  soimd  rural-urban 
balance.  It  has  helped  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Alabama's  waterway  systems. 
And  programs  are  being  Instituted  to 
preserve  and  protect  the  natiu-al  re- 
sources of  our  State. 

Throughout  Alabama  one  can  see  evi- 
dence of  the  progress  we  have  made  as  a 
result  of  the  fine  work  of  the  leglslatiu-e. 
True,  much  remains  to  be  done.  We  all 
know  that  many  of  our  problems  are  far 
from  being  solved.  The  present  Alabama 
legislature  is  faced  with  the  challenge  of 
identifying  and  solving  these  problems. 
And  I  know  it  will  do  the  job. 

We  may  not  be  the  State  with  the 
most  people.  We  may  not  be  the  State 
with  the  largest  welfare  rolls,  or  debt. 
But  the  people  of  Alabama  are  inde- 
pendent, resourceful,  and  capable  of 
running  their  own  affairs. 


VETERANS'    ADMINISTRATION 
HOSPITAL  SAFETY 

(Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarics.) 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
hideous  tragedy  of  the  Sylmar  Veterans 
Hospital  in  the  recent  Los  Angeles  earth- 
quake must  never  be  repeated. 

In  my  home  city  of  San  Diego,  a  new 
811 -bed  VA  hospital  is  nearing  comple- 
tion. Local  veterans  groups,  who  have 
struggled  for  years  to  get  this  facility, 
are  naturally  now  concerned  that  every 
possible  precaution  be  taken  to  protect 
it  from  earthquake — always  a  very  real 
threat  in  California. 

Our  new  hospital  looks  solid  enough 
to  withstand  any  seismic  disturbance, 
and  the  word  so  far  from  the  Veterans 
Administration  is  encouraging.  Viggo  P. 
Miller,  assistant  VA  administrator  for 
construction,  has  advised  a  member  of 
my  staff  that  "we  think  we  have  all  the 
protection  we  need  built  into  the  design" 
of  the  new  facility.  Mr.  Miller  also 
pointed  out  that  every  VA  building  con- 
structed in  California  since  1935  fully 
complies  with  the  State's  own  relatively 
stringent  code  requirements  for  reducing 
the  dangers  of  earthquakes.  The  parts  of 
the  Sylmar  Hospital  that  collapsed  had 
been  constructed  in  1925,  prior  to  the 
promulgation  of  the  California  stand- 
ards. 

While  I  am  pleased  that  the  Veterans 
Administration  has  exercised  such  care 
In  planning  its  more  contemporary  hos- 
pitals. I  nevertheless  am  still  plagued  by 
some  doubts  about  the  ultimate  ability  of 
the  San  Diego  hospital  to  withstand  the 
most  severe  kind  of  shocks. 


Are  we  certain,  for  Instance,  that  the 
present  standards  for  e«rthquake-proof- 
ing  are  good  enough,  in  view  of  the  trend 
toward  higher  buildings  in  California 
since  adc^tion  of  the  code  In  the  1930's? 
The  basic  steel-beam  construction  of  the 
San  Diego  hospital  is  unquestionably 
sound,  but  the  building  is  also  6  stories 
tall. 

I  am  no  construction  engineer,  and  I  do 
not  pretend  to  have  the  answers  to  ques- 
tions that  might  be  asked  about  the  dur- 
ability of  this  or  any  other  structure  in 
earthquake-prone  areas. 

Surely  it  Is  incumbent  on  this  body  to 
get  these  answers  for  the  28  million  vet- 
erans we  jointly  represent.  Our  own  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  has  moved 
with  commendable  dispatch,  sending  a 
special  subcommittee  to  Los  Angeles  last 
week  for  a  day  of  hearings  and  an  on- 
site  investigation  of  the  Sylmar  tragedy. 
The  concern  of  the  committee  was 
matched  at  all  levels  within  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  by  volunteers,  in  a 
magnificent  display  of  ingenuity  and  de- 
votion to  the  needs  of  the  surviving  pa- 
tients and  staff  of  the  Sylmar  Hospital. 

To  prevent  or  at  least  minimize  the 
chances  of  a  recurrence  of  this  disaster 
we  should  now,  I  believe,  make  much 
greater  and  more  systematic  use  of  ex- 
pert consultants  to  evaluate  hospitals  al- 
ready operational,  under  construction,  or 
still  In  the  plaruTlng  stage. 

Structural  engineers,  seismologists, 
and  geologists  could  all  contribute  sub- 
stantially to  any  hospltal-by-hospital 
study  of  earthquake  vulnerability.  These 
professionals,  working  under  the  auspices 
of  Congress  or  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, would  generate  new  knowledge  in 
such  arcane  but  critical  areas  as  ground 
motion,  the  rdative  strengths  and  prop- 
erties of  various  building  materials  and 
overall  earthquake  engineering. 

On  the  basis  of  the  findings  of  such  a 
comprehensive  study,  the  Government 
could  then  adopt,  either  adradnistratively 
or  by  statute,  whatever  controls  and 
standards  the  experts  had  deemed  nec- 
essary to  provide  the  fullest  possible  pro- 
tection in  earthquake-prone  areas. 

Devastating  as  it  was.  the  earthquake 
which  rocked  the  San  Fernando  Valley 
February  9  registered  a  relatively  mild 
6.5  on  the  authoritative  Richter  scale.  In 
contrast,  the  San  Francisco  earthquake 
of  1906  had  a  magnitude  of  8.3  on  this 
scale  of  10.  Scientists  agree  that  a  quake 
of  this  violence  can  be  expected  to  oc- 
cur in  California  every  60  to  100  years — 
an  eventuality  which  none  of  us  likes  to 
consider  but  for  which  we  should  be 
planning. 


THE  APPALACHIAN  REGIONAL  COM- 
MISSION SHOULD  BE  EXTENDED 

(Mr.  TAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
Introduced  a  bill  authorizing  a  4-year  ex- 
tension of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission.  The  bill  is  similar  to  legisla- 
tion introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Randolph. 


In  the  absence  of  new  legislation,  the 
Commission  which  has  administered  the 
13-State  regional  development  program 
during  its  6  years  of  operation  will  ex- 
pire on  June  30,  1971. 

I  have  been  disturbed  by  reports  that 
the  President's  revenue-sharing  plan 
calls  for  the  dismantling  of  the  Appala- 
chian program  after  1  more  year  of  op- 
eration and  the  inclusion  of  the  $280 
million  annual  appropriation  to  the  Ap- 
palachian program  into  the  President's 
proposed  $1  billion  pool  to  be  distributed 
among  the  50  States  for  rural  develop- 
ment. 

The  Appalachian  program  was  estab- 
lished by  Congress  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  the  Appalachian  region  and 
should  not  be  engulfed  In  and  eliminated 
by  the  revenue-sharing  plEin. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Appalachian 
program  has  made  more  progress  per 
dollar  spent  In  the  district  that  I  repre- 
sent in  Congress  than  has  any  other  Fed- 
eral program.  The  Appalachian  program 
has  already  made  an  impact  on  economic 
conditions  In  Appalachia  by  attracting 
Industry  and  tourism,  by  better  roads, 
airports,  and  vocational  educational 
facilities. 

Of  the  2,571  miles  of  Appalachian  Cor- 
ridor Highways  authorized,  about  20  per- 
cent have  been  completed,  another  15 
percent  Is  under  construction,  and  93 
percent  of  it  is  in  some  stage  of  develop- 
ment or  planning.  To  stop  this  road  pro- 
gram now  would  be  folly.  The  Appala- 
chian program  was  conceived  and  ap- 
proved by  Congress  as  a  unique  and  in- 
novative effort  to  meet  the  special  needs 
of  the  Appalachian  region.  It  Is  not  right 
and  not  fair  to  Appalachia  that  funds  au- 
thorized by  Congress  for  this  regional 
program  be  made  a  part  of  a  nationwide 
pool  for  revenue  sharing. 

This  program  is  one  of  the  Nation's 
best  examples  of  teamwork  by  Federal, 
State,  and  local  imits  of  government.  In 
my  opinion,  it  is  the  best  administered 
program  In  Washington.  Its  strength.  In 
part,  lies  In  Its  adaptability  from  State 
to  State — esu;h  State  losing  it  to  solve  its 
own  problems  and  to  meet  its  own  needs. 
It  has  permitted  national  goals  to  be 
translated  into  workable  programs  to 
meet  local  needs.  It  is  providing  hope  and 
economic  uplift  to  an  important  section 
of  our  Nation,  and  It  deserves  the  con- 
tinued support  of  Congress. 


INCREASED  FIGHTING  AND  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  VIEW  OF  THE 
STATE    OF   THE    WORLD 

(Mrs.  ABZUG  asked  and  •was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  an 
hour  ago  the  President,  Mr.  Nixon  again 
justified  his  broadening  of  the  war  in 
terms  of  saving  American  lives. 

This  incredible  spectacle  of  the  Nixon 
administration  blindly  embarking  on 
new  invasionary  tactics  Into  the  coun- 
tries neighboring  on  South  Vietnam  In 
violation  of  Laotian  neutrality,  the 
Geneva  Accords  and  of  the  language 
and  quite  possibly  the  letter  of  legisla- 
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tion  passed  In  the  92d  Congress,  In  di- 
rect repudiation  of  the  mandate  re- 
ceived from  his  electorate  which  has 
consistenUy  expressed  itself  in  Increased 
percentages  of  Americans  favoring  im- 
mediate withdrawal,  now  73  percent, 
has  been  fantastic.  And  to  justify  it 
in  terms  of  saving  American  lives  is  yet 
another  attempt  at  anesthetizing  the 
American  people  he  is  repudiating. 

The  lnva«lon  of  Laos  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army  with  V3.  air  support, 
and  perhaps  ground  support,  has  not 
only  doubled  weekly  casualties  since  it 
started,  but  has  resulted  in  an  addi- 
tionxU  15  Americans  missing  in  action 
with  every  possibility  that  these  soldiers 
are  now  prisoners  of  war.  It  has  resulted 
in  a  great  increase  in  South  Vietnamese 
casualties,  with  two  fire  bases  already 
overrun  and  how  many  yet  to  come? 

It  has  resulted  In  the  ofBcial  leas  of 
29  helicopters  in  13  days  which  cost  a 
minimum  of  $14.3  million.  Field  reports 
estimate  some  70  helicopters  have  been 
downed  which  would  run  the  cost  in 
downed  equipment  alone  well  over  $35 
million  and  probably  closer  to  $50  mil- 
lion— all  money  which  could  have  been 
spent  more  fruitfully  here  at  home. 

The  President's  remarks  concerning 
Cambodia  with  inferences  that  the  in- 
vasion there  has  cut  U.S.  casualties  by 
half  completely  leaves  out  any  men- 
tion of  what  is  happening  to  the  Cam- 
bodians. Where  they  were  at  peace, 
their  country  is  now  engulfed  in  war. 
We  are  having  to  destroy  the  country 
and  from  the  air  while  claiming  to  save 
it.  Justification  for  the  continuing  and 
increased  killing  of  Asian  lives  to  save 
American  lives  Is  unacceptable. 

This  "saving  of  American  lives"  has 
meant  not  only  expanding  the  war 
geographically  but  Increasing  the  Inten- 
sity, also  peculiar  rationale,  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  reported  yesterday,  Febru- 
ary 24,  from  Saigon  that  the  D.S.  com- 
mand announced  Its  launching  of  the 
heaviest  air  strike  In  months :  50  fighter 
bombers,  accompanied  by  20  support 
planes  bombing  In  North  Vietnam.  The 
New  York  Dally  News  reports  that  the 
strikes  were  the  hardest  hitting  of  any 
single  day  in  the  entire  Indochina  war. 
And  the  threat  that  as  long  as  one 
American  is  held  prisoner  of  war,  Ameri- 
can troops  will  remain  In  Southeast  Asia 
is  an  Indication  of  how  completely  the 
administration  will  go  to  deny  the  will 
of  the  American  people.  To  Justify  the 
continuation  of  the  war  because  Ameri- 
cans are  prisoners  when  It  is  the  war 
that  has  made  them  prisoners  and  con- 
tinues to  make  300.000  American  soldiers 
fighting  in  Southeast  Asia  prisoners,  to 
justify  continuing  the  war,  continuing 
to  make  more  prisoners  of  war  is  the 
height  of  the  administration  deceptive 
rationale. 

The  President  has  warned  that  time  is 
rxinnlng  out  and  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese may  find  themselves  negotiating 
with  the  South  Vietnamese.  He  is  for 
once  right.  Time  is  running  out.  But  In- 
ducing them  to  negotiate  by  increased 
bombings  and  expansion  of  the  war  Is 
Insane.  The  North  Vietnamese  should 
find  themselves  negotiating  with  the 
South    Vietnamese,    the    Laotians,    the 


Cambodians  because  that  Is  the  best 
solution  to  the  problems.  And  this  92d 
Congress  must  act  in  concert  to  bring 
this  about  and  to  end  U.S.  Involvement 
in  Southeast  Asia,  immediately. 


THE  MISSISSIPPI  TORNADOES 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr,  Speaker, 
this  past  Monday  I  had  the  sad  experi- 
ence of  touring  those  counties  of  my 
congressional  district  that  were  the  vic- 
tims of  the  multiple  killer  tornadoes  this 
past  Sunday.  Of  the  some  90  persons  who 
lost  their  lives.  38  were  from  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District.  Another  500  per- 
sons have  been  hospitalized  to  recover 
from  their  injuries  and  estimates  of 
property  damage  is  well  over  $7  million. 

The  people  are  still  in  a  state  of  shock 
as  a  result  of  this  great  tragedy,  but  they 
are  already  talking  of  rebuilding  their 
homes  and  businesses. 

At  the  request  of  Mississippi's  con- 
gressional delegation  and  the  Governor, 
President  Nixon  has  declared  our  State 
as  a  Federal  disaster  area.  This  means 
the  people  will  be  able  to  apply  for  as- 
sistance under  the  Disaster  Relief  Act 
of  1970. 

Officials  from  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  have  already  met  with 
Governor  Williams  to  determine  the  top 
priorities  for  providing  relief.  Other 
Federal  agencies  such  as  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  and  Farmers  Home 
Administration  are  making  plans  to 
set  up  offices  in  the  affected  areas. 

As  would  be  expected,  the  top  priority 
is  to  provide  mobile  homes  for  temporary 
housing.  Once  this  has  been  accom- 
plished. Federal  officials  will  begin  proc- 
essing low-interest  loans  so  people  can 
begin  rebuilding  their  homes,  farms,  and 
places  of  busmess.  If  OEIP  and  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  work  as  efficiently  as  they 
did  during  the  trying  months  following 
Hurricane  CamiUe.  the  people  in  my  con- 
gressional district  will  be  able  to  recover 
from  the  devastating  tornadoes.  It  Is  not 
until  you  come  face  to  face  with  a 
tragedy  of  this  magnitude  that  you  real- 
ize the  importance  of  the  Congress  hav- 
ing passed  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1970. 


EXTENDING  COOPER  -  CHURCH 
AMENDMENT  TO  NORTH  VIET- 
NAM 

(Mr.  HARRINGTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his   remarks.) 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
danger  that  the  United  States  will  be- 
come extended  even  further  in  south- 
east Asia  through  an  invasion  of  North 
Vietnam  seems  to  be  ever  increasing. 

De«pite  the  administration's  oratori- 
cal withdrawals  from  that  bloodied  pari 
of  the  world,  our  commitment  in  a  mili- 
tary way  Is  daily  becoming  greater,  and 
our  contribution  to  the  misery  and 
death  and  homelessness  of  thousands  of 


people  in  a  faraway  land  mounts  with 
every  hour. 

Without  Congressional  sanction,  with- 
out declaration  of  war,  the  United  States 

is    now    fighting    In    three    nations in 

South  Vietnam,  in  Cambodia,  and  now 
in  Laos. 

I  fear  that  North  Vietnam  is  next. 
A  report  this  morning  by  the  Wash- 
ington Post  Foreign  Service  is  head- 
lined, "Thleu  asks  why  not  attack  the 
North." 

Accordingly,  I  am  today  introducing 
a  bill  which  extends  the  language  and 
spirit  of  the  Cooper-Church  amendment 
to  North   Vietnam. 

Senator  Mondale  Is  introducing  an 
identical  measure  concurrently  in  the 
Senate. 

The  bill  would  prevent,  without  con- 
gressional approval,  a  U.S.  Invasion  of 
North  Vietnam  or  \JS.  air  or  logisti- 
cal support  for  such  an  invasion  by  any 
other  nation. 

I  confess  to  some  reluctance  to  en- 
gage in  still  more  rhetoric  designed  to 
limit  United  States  participation  In 
Indochina. 

The  process  of  trying  to  force  U.S.  ex- 
traction has  been  a  wearisome  process, 
and  the  administration  has  repeatedly 
disregarded  national  abhorrence  of  this 
disastrous  mis-adventure  in  the  Far  East. 

Instead  we — the  Nation  and  the  Con- 
gress— have  been  faced  with  elaborate 
subterfuge  to  sanctify  forays  and  turn 
Invasion  into  incursions.  But  the  cas- 
ualty figures  go  up.  Six  more  helicop- 
ters were  destroyed  yesterday.  And  the 
number  of  U.S.  airmen  down  over  new 
wartom  lands  grows  and  grows. 

I  introduce  this  bill  not  only  with  the 
hope  that  the  intent  of  the  measure  itself 
be  debated  and  passed,  but  also  to  call 
upon  the  Congress  to  rally  itself  and  to 
thwart,  at  every  possible  instance — in  the 
budgetary  deliberations,  in  the  foreign 
relations  hearings,  and  in  the  requests 
for  armed  services — the  efforts  to  con- 
tinue the  Indochinese  participation  of 
the  United  States. 


THE  CROSS-FLORIDA  BARGE  CANAL 
DECISION  APPEIARS  TO  HAVE 
BEEN  MADE  ON  POLITICAL  AND 
ECOLOGICAL  MISmFORMAnON 

(Mr.  BENNETT  asked  suid  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
George  Linville,  president  of  the  Cross- 
Florida  Canal  Association  read  to  me  just 
now  over  the  telephone  a  memorandum 
which  was  in  the  form  of  recommenda- 
tlooa  from  Mr.  Russell  Train  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  to  a 
member  of  the  White  House  staff.  Ap- 
parently this  was  the  basis  of  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  to  halt  construction  of 
the  canal.  Mr.  Linville  has  today  released 
this  Information  to  the  news  media,  as 
I  imderstand  It. 

I  have  not  yet  read  the  paper  myself 
and  do  not  know  how  It  was  obtained. 
When  I  receive  a  copy  of  it  I  plan  to 
send  a  copy  of  it  to  Mr.  Train  and  to  ask 
him  If  It  Is  authentic  or  inaccurate  In 
any  respect. 
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The  paper  as  it  was  read  to  me  led  me 
to  the  Impression  that  the  President's 
decision  on  the  canal  was :  First,  not  the 
result  of  any  action  taken  by  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  but  only  on  a 
personal  recommendation  from  Mr. 
Train  and,  second,  based  on  personal 
recommendations  of  a  political  nature 
wherein  both  political  and  ecological 
statements  were  lnEu;curately  made.  All 
of  this  could  have  been  avoided  If  feiir 
play  and  constitutional  processes  had 
prevailed  to  allow  public  hearings  before 
an  unbiased  tribunal. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  so  far 
refused  to  allow  me  and  other  proponents 
of  the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  to  re- 
but the  ecological  information  upon 
which  the  canal  was  halted  by  the  Pres- 
ident; and  has  refused  to  furnish  me 
the  information  upon  which  the  decision 
was  rendered;  and  has  refiised  to  give 
any  legal  authority  for  the  action  by  the 
President. 

I  have  been  furnished  with  a  24-page 
summary  of  one-sided  ecological  infor- 
mation on  the  canal,  but  It  was  admitted- 
ly something  compiled  after  the  Presi- 
dent's action  and  was  frankly  not  the 
basis  for  that  action. 

On  the  illegality  of  the  President's  ac- 
tion, I  point  out  the  recent  ruling  of  the 
Comptroller  General  which  ruled  Illegal 
the  administration's  propossd  to  close 
administratively  Public  Health  Service 
clinics.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  refer 
again  to  my  remarks  on  February  11  con- 
cerning the  unconstitutionality  of  the 
President's  actions  in  halting  construc- 
tion of  the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal. 
They  appear  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord at  page  2675. 

I  cited  there  many  Supreme  Court  and 
other  Federal  court  decisions  which 
clearly  show  the  President  acted  un- 
constitutionally. 


AMENDMENT  TO  THE  NATIONAL  EN- 
VIRONMENTAL POLICY  ACT  OF 
1969 

(Mr.  UDALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  in- 
troduce legislation  which  for  the  first 
time  grants  every  American  citizen  a  fed- 
erally guaranteed  right  to  a  pollution- 
free  environment  and  new  standing  to 
bring  suit  against  the  Nation's  polluters. 

I  am  proud  to  be  joined  by  66  of  my 
colleagues  in  introducing  this  bill. 

The  bill  makes  four  key  changes  in 
existing  law: 

It  grants  all  citizens  a  federally  guar- 
anteed right  to  a  pollution-free  environ- 
ment which  they  have  not  previously 
had. 

It  gives  all  citizens  an  effective  means 
of  enforcing  that  right  by  opening  up 
the  Federal  courts  to  citizen  suits  \jn 
protect  the  environment. 

It  gives  citizens  standing  before  ad- 
ministrative agencies  and  regulatory 
bodies  to  present  the  environment's  side 
of  the  coin  during  the  decisionmaking 
process. 

It  gives  citizens  standing  in  Federal 
court  to  challenge  administraUve  de- 


cisionmaking where  It  is  lax  in  the  en- 
forcement of  existing  antipollution 
standards  and  In  the  implementation  of 
environmental  policy  in  general. 

Last  year  this  bill  was  introduced  as 
the  Environmental  Protection  Act  of 
1970.  This  year  It  is  being  introduced  as 
an  amendment  to  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969.  The  reason  for 
this  Is  quite  simple,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  few 
lawsuits  that  have  been  successful  to 
date  in  halting  activities  that  adversely 
affect  the  environment  have  relied  in 
large  part  on  the  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act.  So  that 
the  debate  on  my  approach  is  conducted 
with  all  relevant  facts  in  mind,  I  thought 
it  appropriate  to  bring  it  within  the  am- 
bit of  the  1969  act. 

The  need  for  this  bill  was  great  last 
year,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  believe  it  to  be 
even  greater  now.  Let  me  give  one  ex- 
ample. As  a  result  of  publicity  surround- 
ing the  growing  number  of  environment 
lawsuits  and  Michigan's  passage  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Act,  and 
thanks  to  the  prodding  of  my  good  friend 
and  colleague,  Henry  Retiss,  the  Nixon 
administration  announced  that  it  would 
begin  prosecuting  polluters  of  our  water 
under  the  1899  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act. 
This  law  requires  the  Justice  Department 
to  prosecute  anyone  dumping  foreign 
substances  and  pollutants  into  the  Na- 
tion's navigable  waters. 

There  are  hundreds  of  firms  that  are 
in  violation  of  the  1899  act,  but  to  date 
only  a  limited  number  of  suits  have  been 
Instituted  under  it.  It  is  hard  to  say  why 
the  Justice  Department  is  reluctant  to 
use  the  leverage  it  has  in  halting  water 
pollution.  Perhaps  in  some  cases  fact 
finding  is  proving  more  difficult  than 
originally  expected. 

What  Is  more  likely.  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  politics  is  once  again  entering  into 
administrative  agency  decisionmaking 
concerning  the  environment.  Among 
those  who  continue  to  pollute  with  im- 
punity is  the  Minnesota  Mining  & 
Manufacturing  Co. — commonly  known 
as  3M.  Congressman  Reuss  has  revealed 
that  one  of  3M's  Wisconsin  plants  has 
been  pouring  acid  wastes  into  a  Missis- 
sippi River  tributary  that  are  strong 
enough  to  corrode  manhole  covers.  The 
Justice  Department  has  given  no  indica- 
tion why  it  is  reluctant  to  bring  suit 
against  3M.  It  may  be  just  a  coincidence, 
but  the  record  shows  that  top  manage- 
ment of  the  company  contributed  $50,000 
to  the  Republican  Party  in  1968. 

In  how  many  other  cases  of  Justice 
Department  laxity  will  we  find  a  similar 
situation?  I  suspect  many.  Just  last 
Thursday  John  M.  Bums,  the  ousted 
Federal  prosecutor  of  pollution  cases  in 
New  York,  stated  that  the  administra- 
tion's future  plans  for  use  of  the  1899 
act  would  take  the  teeth  out  of  enforce- 
ment procedures  that  he  helped  devise 
while  executive  assistant  to  the  U.S.  At- 
torney for  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York.  If  you  will  remember,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  Bums  was  the  man  relieved  of  his 
duties  for  wanting  to  bring  charges 
against  General  Motors  for  pollution  of 
the  Hudson  River. 

I  do  not  cite  these  occurrences  to  ma- 
lign the  good  people  of  the  Justice  De- 


partment. If  the  Democrats  were  run- 
ning the  show,  I  am  not  sure  that  similar 
events  would  not  happen.  I  only  bring 
these  matters  up  to  underscore  the  need 
for  the  proposed  amendment.  If  we  do 
not  take  politics  out  of  the  fight  to  save 
the  environment,  we  will  continually  be 
frustrated  by  the  lack  of  progress  to- 
ward a  better  world.  In  this  struggle,  Mr. 
Speaker,  time  is  not  on  our  side. 

It  Is  legitimate  to  question  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  courts  before  involving 
them  in  a  strtiggle  of  such  importance.  I 
realize  that  the  courts  are  now  struggling 
under  a  tremendous  workload,  but 
I  do  not  think  we  can  afford  to  leave 
them  out.  A  lawsuit  can  be  an  effective 
tool  in  not  only  halting  a  specific  harm, 
but  in  alerting  others  that  they  best 
modify  present  activities  or  face  a  law- 
suit themselves.  Litigation  also  attracts 
the  media's  attention  and  publicity  will 
often  give  the  same  result  in  a  much 
shorter  period  of  time. 

There  is  a  recent  example  of  this  phe- 
nomena. For  almost  10  years  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  has  been  constructing  a 
barge  canal  across  the  State  of  Florida. 
The  purpose  of  the  project  was  to  connect 
the  Atlantic  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
thus  shortening  the  distance  for  shipping 
goods  by  water.  But  in  building  the  canal, 
the  corps  tried  to  utilize  existing  water- 
ways, including  the  Oklawaha  River,  one 
of  Florida's  most  beautiful.  Many  Plorid- 
ians  were  incensed  by  the  threat  posed 
to  this  scenic  river  and  questioned  the 
utihty  of  the  project  Itself,  since  it  was 
an  established  fact  that  it  would  be 
cheaper  and  far  less  harmful  to  the  en- 
vironment to  construct  a  railroad  for  the 
same  purpose.  Recognizing  the  validity 
of  these  objections,  the  Environmental 
Defense  Fund  brought  suit  against  the 
corps  on  the  narrow  groimd  that  an  en- 
vironmental Impact  statement  had  not 
been  prepared  as  required  by  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act. 

A  Federal  court  issued  a  temporary  in- 
junction, as  is  the  common  practice 
where  a  permanent  injunction  is  sought. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  this  proce- 
dural victory  in  no  way  settled  the  law- 
suit. A  temporary  injunction  only  buys 
time  and  I  assume  that  the  corps  would 
have  been  off  the  hook  just  as  soon  as  the 
required  statement  was  prepared.  Never- 
theless, within  4  days,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  announced  that  the 
project  would  be  abandoned  because  of 
the  threat  posed  to  Florida's  environ- 
ment. 

It  may  be  pure  conjecture  to  say  that 
the  President  was  influenced  by  the  law- 
suit. However,  the  lawsuit  did  focus  pub- 
licity on  the  project  and  the  temporary 
injunction  gave  the  President  an  excuse 
to  make  to  those  in  favor  of  the  canal  In 
explaining  his  action. 

If  all  environment  disputes  ended  as 
satisfactorily  as  this  one,  there  would  be 
no  reason  for  introducing  this  amend- 
ment. Unfortunately,  they  do  not  and 
that  is  why  I  urge  my  colleagues  today  to 
join  with  me  in  passing  this  needed  legis- 
lation. It  we  can  open  the  courts  to  give 
citizens  a  real  chance  at  halting  pollu- 
tion, we  will  have  added  potent  allies  in 
our  common  effort.  Outraged  and  con- 
cerned   citizens    willing   to    take   their 
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The  Inraxkn  of  Laos  by  the  South 
V\etn«me«e  Army  with  UB  air  nipport. 
and  perhape  iround  lupport,  haa  not 
only  doubled  weekly  casualties  since  It 
started,  but  has  resulted  In  an  addi- 
tional IS  Americans  missing  In  action 
with  every  possibility  that  these  soldiers 
are  now  prisoners  of  war.  It  has  resulted 
in  a  great  increase  In  South  Vietnamese 
casualties,  with  two  Are  bases  already 
overrun  and  how  many  yet  to  come? 

It  has  resulted  In  the  oflBclal  loss  of 
29  helicopters  m  13  days  which  cost  a 
minimum  of  $14.5  million.  Field  reports 
estimate  some  70  helicopters  have  been 
downed  which  would  run  the  cost  in 
downed  equipment  alone  well  over  $35 
million  and  probably  closer  to  $50  mil- 
lion— ail  money  which  could  have  been 
spent  more  fruitfully  here  at  home. 

The  Presidents  remarks  concerning 
Cambodia  with  inferences  that  the  in- 
vasion there  has  cut  US.  casualties  by 
half  completely  leaves  out  any  men- 
tion of  what  is  happetung  to  the  Cam- 
bodians. Where  they  were  at  peace, 
their  country  is  now  engulfed  in  war. 
We  are  having  to  destroy  the  country 
and  from  the  air  while  claiming  to  save 
it.  JustiflcaUon  for  the  continumg  and 
Increased  killing  of  Asian  lives  to 
American  lives  Is  unacceptable. 

This  'saving  of  American  lives  " 
meant  not  only  expanding  the 
geographically  but  increasing  the  inten- 
sity, also  peculiar  rationale,  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  reported  yesterday.  Febru- 
ary 24.  from  Saigon  that  the  U.S.  com- 
mand announced  its  launching  of  the 
heaviest  air  strike  in  months :  50  fighter 
bombers,  accompcuiied  by  20  support 
planes  bombing  In  North  Vietnam.  The 
New  York  Dally  News  reports  that  the 
strikes  were  the  hardest  hitting  of  any 
single  day  in  the  entire  Indochina  war. 
And  the  threat  that  as  long  as  one 
American  Is  held  prisoner  of  war,  Ameri- 
can troops  will  remain  In  Southeast  Asia 
Is  an  Indication  of  how  completely  the 
administration  will  go  to  deny  the  will 
of  the  American  people.  To  Justify  the 
continuation  of  the  war  because  Ameri- 
cans are  prisoners  when  It  Is  the  war 
that  has  made  them  prisoners  and  con- 
tinues to  make  300,000  American  soldiers 
fighting  In  Southeast  Asia  prisoners,  to 
Justify  continuing  the  war.  continuing 
to  make  more  prisoners  of  war  is  the 
height  of  the  administration  deceptive 
rationale. 

The  President  has  warned  that  time  Is 
running  out  and  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese may  find  themselves  negotiating 
with  the  South  Vietnamese.  He  Is  for 
once  right.  Time  Is  running  out  But  in- 
ducing them  to  negotiate  by  increased 
bombings  and  expansion  of  the  war  Is 
insane.  The  North  Vietnamese  should 
find  themselves  negotiating  with  the 
South    Vietnamese,    the    Laotians,    the 
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THE  kaaSIBSIPPI  TORNADOES 

>Mr.  MONTOOUSRY  aaked  and  was 

given  permission  to  addreM  the  Houm  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ezt«nd  his 
remarks  > 

Mr  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
this  past  Monday  I  had  the  sad  experi- 
ence of  touring  those  counties  of  my 
congressional  district  that  were  the  vic- 
tims of  the  multiple  killer  tornadoes  this 
past  Sunday.  Of  the  some  90  persons  who 
l06t  their  lives,  38  were  from  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District.  Another  500  per- 
sons have  been  hospitalized  to  recover 
from  their  injuries  and  estimates  of 
property  damage  Is  well  over  $7  million. 

The  people  are  still  in  a  state  of  shock 
as  a  result  of  this  great  tragedy,  but  they 
are  already  talking  of  rebuilding  thelr 
homes  and  businesses. 

At  the  request  of  MissLssippls  con- 
gressional delegation  and  the  Governor, 
President  Nixon  has  declared  our  State 
as  a  Federal  disaster  area.  This  means 
the  people  will  be  able  to  apply  for  as- 
sistance under  the  Disaster  Relief  Act 
of  1970. 

Officials  from  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  have  already  met  with 
Governor  Williams  to  determine  the  top 
priorities  for  providing  relief.  Other 
Federal  agencies  such  as  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  and  Farmers  Home 
Administration  are  making  plans  to 
set  up  offices  in  the  affected  areas. 

As  would  be  expected,  the  top  priority 
IS  to  provide  mobile  homes  for  temporary 
housing.  Once  this  has  been  accom- 
plished, Federal  officials  will  begin  proc- 
essing low -interest  loans  so  people  can 
begin  rebuilding  their  homes,  farms,  and 
places  of  business.  If  OEP  and  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  work  as  efficiently  as  they 
did  dviring  the  trying  months  following 
Hurricane  Camille,  the  people  in  my  con- 
gressional district  will  be  able  to  recover 
from  the  devastating  tornadoes.  It  is  not 
until  you  come  face  to  face  with  a 
tragedy  of  this  magnitude  that  you  real- 
ize the  importance  of  the  Congress  hav- 
ing passed  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1970. 


EXTENDING  COOPER  -  CHURCH 
AMENDMENT  TO  NORTH  VIET- 
NAM 

(Mr.  HARRINGTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his   remarks.  > 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
danger  that  the  United  States  will  be- 
come extended  even  further  in  south- 
east Asia  through  an  invasion  of  North 
Vietnam  seems  to  be  ever  Increasing. 

Despite  the  administration's  oratori- 
cal withdrawals  from  that  bloodied  part 
of  the  world,  our  commitment  in  a  mili- 
tary way  is  daily  becoming  greater,  and 
our  contribution  to  the  misery  and 
death  and  homelessness  of  thousands  of 
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out  declaration  of  war  the  United  Suiw 
is  now  n«htlnc  in  thr«>e  naikwM— la 
South  Vietnam,  in  Cambodia  and  now 
in  Laos 

I  fear  that  North  Vtetiuun  is  next 
A  report  thu  momlnc  by  the  Wash* 
intton  Post  Foreign  Service  u  head- 
lined. "Thieu  asks  why  not  attack  the 
North  ■ 

Accordingly,  I  am  today  introducing 
a  bill  which  extends  the  language  and 
spirit  of  the  Cooper-Church  amendment 
to  North   Vietnam. 

Senator  Mondali  is  Introducing  an 
identical  measure  concurrently  In  the 
Senate 

The  bill  would  prevent,  without  con- 
gressional approval,  a  U.S.  invasion  of 
North  Vietnam  or  UJ3.  air  or  logisti- 
cal support  for  such  an  invasion  by  any 
other  nation. 

I  confess  to  some  reluctance  to  en- 
gage in  still  more  rhetoric  designed  to 
Umit  United  States  participation  in 
Indochina 

The  process  of  trying  to  force  U.S.  ex- 
traction has  been  a  weartsome  process, 
and  the  administration  has  repeatedly 
disregarded  national  abhorrence  of  this 
disastrous  mis-adventure  in  the  Far  East. 

Instead  we — the  Nation  and  the  Con- 
gress— have  been  faced  with  elaborate 
subterfuge  to  sanctify  forays  and  turn 
invasion  Into  Incursions.  But  the  cas- 
ualty figures  go  up.  Six  more  helicop- 
ters were  destroyed  yesterday.  And  the 
number  of  U.S.  airmen  down  over  new 
wartorn  lands  grows  and  grows. 

I  Introduce  this  bill  not  only  with  the 
hope  that  the  intent  of  the  measure  itself 
be  debated  and  passed,  but  also  to  call 
upon  the  Congress  to  rally  Itself  and  to 
thwart,  at  every  possible  Instance — In  the 
budgetary  deliberations.  In  the  foreign 
relations  hearings,  and  in  the  requests 
for  armed  services — the  efforts  to  con- 
tinue the  Indochinese  isartlcipation  of 
the  United  States. 
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THE  CROSS-FLORIDA  BARGE  CANAL 
DECISION  APPEARS  TO  HAVE 
BEEN  MADE  ON  POLITICAL  AND 
ECOLOGICAL  MISINFORMATION 

(Mr.  BEINNETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.)   

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
George  Linville.  president  of  the  Cross- 
Florida  Canal  Association  read  to  me  Just 
now  over  the  telephone  a  memorandum 
which  was  in  the  form  of  recommenda- 
tiona  from  Mr.  Russell  Train  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  to  a 
member  of  the  White  House  staff.  Ap- 
parently this  was  the  basis  of  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  to  halt  construction  of 
the  canal.  Mr.  Linville  has  today  released 
this  information  to  the  news  media,  as 
I  imderstand  It. 

I  have  not  yet  read  the  paper  myself 
and  do  not  Imow  how  it  was  obtained. 
When  I  receive  a  copy  of  it  I  plan  to 
send  a  copy  of  it  to  Mr.  Train  and  to  a.'^k 
him  If  it  is  authentic  or  inaccurate  in 
any  respect. 
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wherein  both  poUttoal  and  eooloflcal 
(Utemenu  were  InaccunUIjr  miMle.  All 
of  this  could  have  been  avoided  if  fair 
play  and  constitutional  proceeeee  had 
prevailed  to  allow  public  hearlnca  before 
an  unbiased  tribunal. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  bo  far 
refused  to  allow  me  and  other  proponents 
of  the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  to  re- 
but the  ecological  information  upon 
which  the  canal  was  halted  by  the  Pres- 
ident; and  has  refused  to  furnish  me 
the  Information  upon  which  the  decision 
was  rendered;  and  has  refused  to  give 
any  legal  authority  for  the  action  by  the 
President. 

I  have  been  furnished  with  a  24-page 
summary  of  one-sided  ecological  infor- 
mation on  the  canai,  but  It  was  admitted- 
ly something  compiled  after  the  Presi- 
dent's action  and  was  frankly  not  the 
basis  for  that  action. 

On  the  illegality  of  the  President's  ac- 
tion, I  point  out  the  recent  ruling  of  the 
Comptroller  General  which  ruled  Illegal 
the  administration's  proposal  to  close 
administratively  Public  Health  Service 
clinics.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  refer 
again  to  my  remarks  on  February  11  con- 
cerning the  unconstitutionality  of  the 
President's  actions  in  halting  construc- 
tion of  the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal. 
They  appear  in  the  Concrkssional  Rec- 
ord at  page  2675. 

I  cited  there  many  Supreme  Court  and 
other  Federal  court  decisions  which 
clearly  show  the  President  acted  un- 
constitutionally. 
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AMENDMENT  TO  THE  NATIONAL  EN- 
VIRONMENTAL POLICY  ACT  OP 
1969 

(Mr.  UDALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  in- 
troduce legislation  which  for  the  first 
time  grants  every  American  citizen  a  fed- 
erally guaranteed  right  to  a  pollution- 
free  environment  and  new  standing  to 
bring  suit  against  the  Nation's  polluters. 

I  am  proud  to  be  Joined  by  66  of  my 
colleagues  in  introducing  this  bill. 

The  bill  makes  four  key  chfinges  in 
existing  law: 

It  grants  all  citizens  a  federally  guar- 
anteed right  to  a  pollution-free  environ- 
ment which  they  have  not  previously 
had. 

It  gives  all  citizens  an  effective  means 
of  enforcing  that  right  by  opening  up 
the  Federal  courts  to  citizen  suits  to 
protect  the  environment. 

It  gives  citizens  standing  before  ad- 
ministrative agencies  and  regulatory 
bodies  to  present  the  environment's  side 
of  the  coin  during  the  decisionmaking 
process. 

It  gives  citizens  standing  In  Federal 
court  to  challenge   administrative  de- 


tlM  ■nvlnwaemal  Pretoetlea  Act  of 
ItTt)  Thu  year  It  la  belBc  introduced  aa 
an  amendment  to  the  Nattonal  iBTtroB- 
mental  I^>Ucy  Act  of  IMt.  The  reaeon  for 
thU  la  quite  almple.  Mr  Speaker  The  few 
lawsulti  that  have  been  succesaful  to 
date  in  halting  acUvlUea  that  adveraely 
affect  the  environment  have  relied  In 
large  part  on  the  prorlslona  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act.  Bo  that 
the  debate  on  my  approach  is  conducted 
with  all  relevant  facts  In  mind,  I  thought 
it  appropriate  to  bring  it  within  the  am- 
bit of  the  1969  act. 

The  need  for  this  bill  was  great  last 
year,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  believe  it  to  be 
even  greater  now.  Let  me  give  one  ex- 
ample. As  a  result  of  publicity  surround- 
ing the  growing  number  of  environment 
lawsuits  and  Michigan's  passage  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Act,  and 
thanlcs  to  the  prodding  of  my  good  friend 
and  colleague,  Henry  Reitss,  the  Nixon 
administration  aimounced  that  it  would 
begin  prosecuting  polluters  of  our  water 
under  the  1899  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act. 
This  law  requires  the  Justice  Department 
to  prosecute  anyone  dumping  foreign 
substances  and  pollutants  into  the  Na- 
tion's navigable  waters. 

There  are  hundreds  of  firms  that  are 
in  violation  of  the  1899  act,  but  to  date 
only  a  limited  number  of  suits  have  been 
Instituted  under  it.  It  is  hard  to  say  why 
the  Justice  Department  is  reluctant  to 
use  the  leverage  it  has  in  halting  water 
pollution.  Perhaps  in  some  cases  fact 
finding  Is  proving  more  difficult  than 
originally  expected. 

What  Is  more  likely,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  politics  Is  once  again  entering  Into 
administrative  agency  decisionmaking 
concerning  the  environment.  Among 
those  who  continue  to  pollute  with  im- 
punity is  the  Minnesota  Mining  & 
Manufacturing  Co. — commonly  known 
as  3M.  Congressman  Reuss  has  revealed 
that  one  of  3M's  Wisconsin  plants  has 
been  pouring  acid  wastes  Into  a  Missis- 
sippi River  tributary  that  are  strong 
enough  to  corrode  manhole  covers.  The 
Justice  Department  has  given  no  indica- 
tion why  It  is  reluctant  to  bring  suit 
against  3M.  It  may  be  just  a  coincidence, 
but  the  record  shows  that  top  manage- 
ment of  the  company  contributed  $50,000 
to  the  Republican  Party  In  1968. 

In  how  many  other  cases  of  Justice 
Department  laxity  will  we  find  a  similar 
situation?  I  suspect  many.  Just  last 
Thursday  John  M.  Bums,  the  ousted 
Federal  prosecutor  of  pollution  cases  in 
New  York,  stated  that  the  administra- 
tion's future  plans  for  use  of  the  1899 
act  would  take  the  teeth  out  of  enforce- 
ment procedures  that  he  helped  devise 
while  executive  assistant  to  the  U.S.  At- 
torney for  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York.  If  you  will  remember,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  Bums  was  the  man  relieved  of  his 
duties  for  wanting  to  bring  charges 
against  General  Motors  for  pollution  of 
the  Hudson  River. 

I  do  not  cite  these  occurrences  to  ma- 
lign the  good  people  of  the  Justice  De- 
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It  U  ledttmatc  to  queetlan  tha  effoc- 
UveoMi  of  the  oourta  before  involnnc 
them  in  a  atrucgle  of  such  tmportanoe.  I 
realise  that  the  oourta  are  now  atn«cllnc 
under  a  tremendoua  workload,  but 
I  do  not  think  we  can  afford  to  leave 
them  out.  A  lawsuit  can  be  an  elfeoUve 
tool  in  not  only  halting  a  specific  harm, 
but  m  alerting  others  that  they  beat 
modify  present  activities  or  face  a  law- 
suit themselves.  Litigation  tdso  attracts 
the  media's  attention  and  publicity  will 
often  give  the  same  resuH  in  a  much 
shorter  period  of  time. 

There  is  a  recent  example  of  this  phe- 
nomena. For  almost  10  years  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  has  been  constructing  a 
barge  canal  across  the  State  of  Florida. 
The  purpose  of  the  project  was  to  connect 
the  Atlantic  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
thus  shortening  the  distance  for  shipping 
goods  by  water.  But  in  building  the  canal. 
the  corps  tried  to  utilize  existing  water- 
ways, including  the  Oklawaha  River,  one 
of  Florida's  most  beautiful.  Many  Florid- 
ians  were  incensed  by  the  threat  posed 
to  this  scenic  river  and  questioned  the 
utility  of  the  project  itself,  since  it  was 
an  established  fact  that  it  would  be 
cheaper  and  far  less  harmful  to  the  en- 
vironment to  construct  a  railroad  for  the 
same  purpose.  Recognizing  the  validity 
of  these  objections,  the  Environmental 
Defense  Fund  brought  suit  against  the 
corps  on  the  narrow  ground  that  an  en- 
vironmental impact  statement  had  not 
been  prepared  as  required  by  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act. 

A  Federal  court  issued  a  temporary  in- 
junction, as  is  the  common  practice 
where  a  permanent  injunction  is  sought. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  this  proce- 
dural victory  in  no  way  settled  the  law- 
suit. A  temporary  injimction  only  buys 
time  and  I  assume  that  the  corps  would 
have  been  off  the  hook  just  as  soon  as  the 
required  statement  was  prepared.  Never- 
theless, within  4  days,  the  President  of 
^the  United  States  aimounced  that  the 
project  would  be  abandoned  because  of 
the  threat  posed  to  Florida's  environ- 
ment. 

It  may  be  pure  conjecture  to  say  that 
the  President  was  Influenced  by  the  law- 
suit. However,  the  lawsuit  did  focus  pub- 
licity on  the  project  and  the  temporary 
injimction  gave  the  President  an  excuse 
to  make  to  those  in  favor  of  the  canal  in 
explaining  his  action. 

If  all  envirormiait  disputes  ended  as 
satisfactorily  as  this  one,  there  would  be 
no  reason  for  Introducing  this  amend- 
ment. Unfortunately,  they  do  not  and 
that  is  why  I  urge  my  colleagues  today  to 
join  with  me  In  passing  this  needed  legis- 
lation. If  we  can  open  the  courts  to  give 
citizens  a  real  chance  at  halting  pollu- 
tion, we  will  have  added  potent  allies  in 
our  common  effort.  Outraged  and  con- 
cerned   citizens    willing    to    take    their 
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grievances  to  court  have  had  a  healthy 
Impact  on  the  fabric  of  law  that  govemfi 
our  lives.  The  fight  to  save  the  environ- 
ment Is  too  important  to  leave  c'^^'iens 
out. 


HON.     WILLIAM    R.     ANDERSON 

(Mr.  PULTON  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  colleague  and  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Ander- 
son) has  recently  been  mentioned  prom- 
inently in  the  public  press.  As  a  result. 
Miss  Elaine  Shannon,  Washington  staff 
writer  for  the  Nashville  Tennessean  has 
written  an  article  which  accurately  sets 
forth  events  involving  him. 

Prior  to  my  request  for  unanimous 
consent  to  include  this  article  in  the 
Record.  I  would  like  to  express  my  pro- 
found respect  for  my  friend  and  col- 
league. Representative  Bill  Anderson. 
During  my  entire  life.  I  have  never 
had  the  privilege  of  knowing  any  indi- 
vidual who  was  more  patriotic,  more 
loyal  to  his  country,  nor  have  I  known 
an  Individual  more  dedicated  to  the  serv- 
ice of  his  Nation. 

For  6  years.  I  have  been  closely  associ- 
ated with  him  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  have  found  him  to  be  one 
of  the  most  able  men  in  this  body,  and 
one  who  has  always  expressed  his  per- 
sonal convictions  regardless  of  the  ap- 
parent political  disadvantage  of  doing 
so.  To  be  an  able  legislator,  to  be  a  dedi- 
cated legislator,  and  to  be  a  legislator 
who  legislates  and  speaks  out  on  public 
issues  with  strong  conviction  is  indeed  a 
trait  to  be  admired. 

I  respectfully  request  that  e«wjh  of  his 
colleagues  read  the  following  article: 
fProm  the  Niahviile  Tennessean.  Feb  14 
1871 1 
Rkp.    Anoeksok    Chaixknges    Hbavtwcigrts 
HoovxB.     AcNrw — Naval    Hero    Andebson 
Wants  Wah  To  End 

(By  Elaine  Shannon) 
(NOTX. — Congressman  William  R.  Ander- 
son, the  Middle  Tennessee  Democrat,  c&me 
from  a  rural  farm  bacltground  to  become  a 
career  naval  officer  and  a  national  hero.  He 
Is  a  fundamentalist  on  religion — a  member  of 
the  Church  of  Christ.  He  has  worked  for 
the  American  Heritage  Foundation,  an  or- 
ganization noted  for  giving  prizes  for'patrtot- 
Ism.  He  has  been  a  hawk  on  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. But  suddenly  he  has  been  projected 
Into  the  midst  of  national  controversy, 
criticizing  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  being  crlU- 
clzed  by  Vice  President  Splro  Agnew.  Here 
Is  an  analysis  of  what  happened  to  put  the 
Waverly  Congressman  on  the  spot.) 

WAsmNcTON— Stepping  into  the  crossfire 
between  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  the  peace  move- 
ment. Rep.  William  R.  Anderson  is  suddenly 
the  focus  of  national  attention,  beset  by  re- 
porters from  everywhere  clamoring  to  explain 
him. 

"What's  this  with  Anderson?  He's  from 
someplace  in  the  South.  Isn't  he?"  they  mut- 
ter In  the  press  galleries  as  they  gaze  In 
wander  at  a  polltlc»n— a  rural  southern 
poUtlclan.  at  that — who  is  suddenly  not  plav- 
Ing   "the  game." 

"TOXr    OO  ALONG" 

'•The  game."  everyone  here  says.  Is  getting 
re-elected,  first  of  aU,  and  keeping  one's  con- 


stltuents  pacified.  You  go  along  and  you  get 
along,  they  say. 

Anderson  dared  to  call  down  the  aging  but 
formidable  Hoover,  who  answers  to  no  man. 
for  what  he  considered  a  violation  of  the 
constitutional  rights  of  two  men.  two  peace 
activists,  of  whom  the  FBI  chief  did  not 
approve. 

He  said  Hoover  was  using  "scare  tactics  rem- 
iniscent of  McCarthylsm'  and  was  throw- 
ing the  matter  Into  "the  trial  by  headline 
arena."" 

A  highly  decorated  naval  officer  whose  chief 
claim  to  fame  was  commanding  the  nation's 
first  nuclear  submarine.  Nautilus,  on  the 
first  voyage  under  the  Norrth  Polar  Icecap. 
Anderson  has  become  abruptly  vocal  In  his 
opposition  to  the  lengthening  Southeast  Asia 
entanglement. 
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"BND    THI    WAR'" 

He  has  accused  President  Nixon  of  "'play- 
Ing  pollUcs  with  American  lives  "  and  Is  one 
of  the  chief  House  sponsors  of  the  Hatfield- 
McOovern  amendment  to  end  the  war  by 
Dec,  31.  1971. 

PoUtlclana  and  politician-watchers  here  pri- 
vately express  admiration  for  the  Tennessee 
congressman's  'guts."  but  they  are  mysUfled. 
Why  is  he  sUcklng  his  neck  out?  Doesn't 
he  know  a  congressman  from  a  conservative 
fundamentalist  Bible  Belt  dutrlct  Is  sup- 
posed to  stick  to  supporting  "safe"  Issues, 
like  the  flag,  motherhood  and  national  PTA 
week? 

That  old  Image  Is  dying.  "People  In  Ten- 
nessee and  the  South  are  a  lot  more  open- 
minded  and  tolerant  than  a  lot  of  people  up 
here  think."  Anderson  remarked. 

(Dddly.  Anderson's  conservative  Sixth  Dis- 
trict seems  to  produce  non-conformist  con- 
gressmen— his  predecessors.  Pat  Sutton  and 
Ross  Bass,  were  each  noted  for  a  "maverick" 
streak. 

Nevertheless,  Anderson  agrees  that  what 
he  Is  doing  isn't  politically  "safe." 

"But  some  of  us  had  better  really  get  down 
to  work  and  worry  a  little  bit  leas  about 
getting  re-elected  and  a  little  more  about 
the  growing  list  of  problems  that  affect  this 
country's  futiue,"  he  said  last  week. 


MORZ    ACTIVIST 

"You  can  do  that  In  a  way  that  Is  nothing 
but  middle  of  the  road.  It's  not  so  much,  what 
part  of  the  political  spectrum  you  are  In  but 
the  way  In  which  you  approach  responsibili- 
ties— the  way  In  which  you  use  a  lot  less  rhet- 
oric and  become  more  activist  In  facing  the 
problems  of  this  coxintry," 

This  past  week  Anderson  came  back  to 
Tennessee  to  visit  the  voters  In  his  district. 
There  he  explained  that  he  Is  convinced  that 
the  war  In  Asia — now  going  on  In  three  coun- 
tries— must  end  or  It  will  spread.  He  was 
seeking  to  let  the  voters  know  that  there  Is 

a  danger  that  statements  by  public  officials 

J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Splro  Agnew,  or  others- 
may  stir  up  the  public  mood  and  continue 
the  American  participation  In  the  Asian 
conflict. 

He  was  once  called  a  hawk  on  the  war. 
But  as  the  war  has  spread  his  attitude  has 
changed  and  now  he  Is  urging  that  the 
American  soldiers  be  brought  home  this 
year. 

Bill  Anderson  considers  himself  a  moder- 
ate, a  "very  strict"  constitutional  construc- 
tionist, an  old-fashioned  populist. 

Then  why  did  he  get  involved  with  the 
Berrlgan  brothers,  two  activist  Catholic 
priests  now  serving  time  In  Danbury.  Conn  , 
for  destroying  draft  records? 

"Too  many  people  say  I'm  defending  the 
Berrlgans."  he  explained.  "I'm  not.  I'm  de- 
fending their  rights,  or  what  are  supposed  to 
be  their  rights.  It  wouldn't  have  mattered 
who  they  were  or  what  church  they  be- 
longed to." 

He  knew  them,  he  said.  He  knew  their 
writings.  He  did  not  agree  with  everything 


they  said.  He  did  not  approve  of  the  act  of 
civil   disobedience    for    which   they   are  im 
prisoned.  ™" 

But  when  J.  Edgar  Hoover  stood  before 
a  Senate  committee  and  branded  the  men 
"conspirators."  without  benefit  of  trial  or 
even  indictment,  Anderson  felt  he  had  t/, 
do  something.  " 

So  he  went  onto  the  House  floor  and  de- 
manded that  Hoover  "put  up  or  shut  up'J 
Indict  the  accused  or  be  silent.  When  the 
Indictment  came  down,  Anderson  said  he  wag 
glad  they  would  receive  due  process  of  Uw 
Then  Vice  President  Splro  Agnew  got  into 
the  act.  accusing  the  Tennessee  congressman 
of  speaking  "self-serving  claptrap"  and 
■popping  off  for  political  advantage  " 

"PoUtlcal    advantage?"    the    congressman 
smiled  wryly.  ^^ 

But  the  vice  president  has  made  many 
celebrities.  Hungry  for  fresh  faces,  the  "east- 
em  establishment  press,"  as  Agnew  likes  to 
say.  asked  themselves,  "has  Congressman 
Anderson  gotten  radicalized  or  at  least  Ub- 
erallzed?'  And  they  rushed  to  Interview  him 
That  Idea  got  BakersvlUe's  Bill  Anderson 
on  the  cover  of  Time,  a  big  spread  In  the 
Washington  Post,  on  the  Dick  Cavett  show 
and  In  countless  Washington  columns,  from 
the  cool  analysis  of  Evans  and  Novak  to 
Betty  Beale's  giddy  society  page  report. 

CURRENT    FAVORm: 

The  Post  writer  called  Anderson  "a  current 
blue-eyed  favorite  of  the  country's  antl-war 
and  pro-liberal  forces  " 

But  that  writer  went  on  to  say  that  Ander- 
son is  really  still  "substantially  conserva- 
tive." 

LAbels  like  those  are  an  over-slmpllflcatlon 
of  course,  and  things  in  Washington.  Uke 
everywhere  else,  do  tend  to  get  over- 
simplified. 

Anderson  himself  does  not  think  he  is 
changing— perhaps,  he  said,  he  was  type  cast 
before. 

"I  guess  everyone  assumed  that  because 
I  spent  20  years  In  the  Navy  that  I'd  be  a 
super-hawk."  he  said. 

PRTTTT    CONSERVATIVE 

Of  the  Berrlgan  case,  he  said  he  felt  his 
stand  was  "pretty  conservative — it  Is  a  con- 
cern for  Individual  citizens"  rights  within  the 
framework  of  the  Constitution." 

Bill  Anderson.  49.  came  to  Congress  from  a 
Church  of  Christ  upbringing  in  Humphreys 
County,  Tenn.,  from  Columbia  Military 
Academy  and  Annapolis,  from  World  War  n 
combat  service  In  the  Pacific,  from  the  fa- 
mous  Nautilus  voyage  under  the  North  Pole. 
from  the  Navy's  Pentagon  staff. 

In  Congress,  he  has  done  his  homework  and 
moved  quietly  within  the  structure,  concen- 
trating on  agriculture  and  rural  community 
aid  bUls.  legislation  to  upgrade  law  enforce- 
ment and  now  toward  changing  the  prison 
system. 

He  supported  President  Johnson's  war 
policy  and.  until  recently.  President  Nixon's. 
He  voted  for.  and  will  continue  to  support, 
all  mlUUry  appropriations  bills  for  Vietnam. 
He  explained : 

"RlghUy  or  wrongly,  we  are  very  heavily 
committed.  Our  mUltary  forces  have  to  be 
supported.  That's  the  very  least  we  can  do 
when  our  men  are  dying  out  there." 

But  after  last  summer's  trip  to  Indochina, 
he  said  what  he  felt  was  a  corrupt  regime 
feeding  off  the  war  He  found  a  miserable 
stinking  prison  on  the  Island  of  Con  Son. 
After  that,  the  Justification  for  U.S.  presence 
there  began  to  push  him  and  nag  him. 

His  uneasiness  about  the  conflict  crystal- 
lized Into  forceful  opposition. 

"It  Is  so  clearly  evident."  he  said,  "that 
President  Nixon's  strategy  In  regard  to 
Southeast  Asia  is  extremely,  if  not  predomi- 
nantly Influenced  by  the  presidential  election 
timetable  here  at  home. 

"What  this  amounts  to  In  final  essence  Is 
playing  politics  with  American  lives,  not  to 
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mention  the  fantastic  amount  of  money  ur- 
gently needed  to  do  things  here  at  home  to 
help  get  our  economy  back  on  Its  feet." 

This  Is  hardly  an  unusual  stand — ^Ander- 
son points  to  the  Gallup  Poll  showing  that 
73%  of  the  American  people  want  out  of  the 

war.  - 

But  these  confrontations  with  the  Nixon 
administration  and  with  Hoover  were  some- 
what unexpected,  coming  from  a  lesser 
known  congressman  from  a  small  Southern 

district.  ^  _^ 

The  limelight  they  brought  Is  uncomfort- 
able for  a  quiet  Introspective  man  not  given 
to  impiUslveness  or  flamboyance,  not  used  to 
the  glare  of  national  attention. 

NO    RETREAT 

He  knows  It  will  cost  him — unfavorable  re- 
sponse from  the  Sixth  District  has  been 
steadily  coming  in— but  Anderson  apparently 
is  not  going  to  retreat  to  the  comfortable 
anonymity  of  the  safe  political  game. 

"It  does  provide  the  opportunity  to  reach 
out  into  additional  forums  and  perhaps  make 
a  larger  contribution  to  the  country's  fu- 
ture." he  said  of  his  sudden  celebrity. 

"We  don't  solve  the  problems  of  society 
looking  with  blinders  ...  I  don't  see  how  you 
can  deal  honestly  with  gigantic  problems 
without  stirring  up  the  waters." 


AN  APPROACH  THAT  WOULD  DE- 
STROY THE  SMALL  FARMER 
WITHOUT    BENEFITING    ANYONE 

(Mr.  HENDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extrtmeous 
matter.) 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  our  colleagues  in  the  other  body,  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  has 
Introduced  again  this  year  the  same  leg- 
islation the  Congress  rejected  last  year 
to  abolish  the  price  support  program  for 
tobacco. 

Let  us  examine  his  proposal  logically 
for  a  moment.  What  potential  does  it 
have  for  g(M)d?  The  answer  is  absolutely 
none  at  all.  The  major  tobacco  compa- 
nies might  be  temporarily  inconven- 
ienced if  the  present  system  of  growing 
and  selling  leaf  tobacco  were  discontin- 
ued, but  within  a  very  short  time  through 
acquisition  of  their  own  lands;  through 
leasing  arrangements;  grower's  con- 
tracts, or  any  of  a  number  of  devices, 
the  companies  can  assure  themselves  of 
an  adequate  supply  of  leaf  tobacco  for 
their  needs. 

So  the  proposal  will  not  hurt  the  to- 
bacco companies.  It  will  not  make  it  any 
more  difficult  for  them  to  obtain  and 
process  leaf  tobacco.  It  will  not  reduce 
the  number  of  cigarettes  being  manufac- 
tured and  sold. 

What  potential  does  it  offer  for  harm? 
Plenty:  Thousands  of  acres  of  farmland 
highly  suited  for  tobacco  farming  have 
changed  hands  in  recait  years  with  a 
large  percentage  of  their  valuation  de- 
rived from  the  fact  that  tobacco  allot- 
ments were  assigned  to  these  lands  un- 
der our  present  tobacco  program.  The  ad 
valorem  tax  base  of  hundreds  of  coun- 
ties in  the  leaf  tobacco  areas  would  be 
adversely  affected.  Banks  and  mortgage 
companies  would  suddenly  find  that  the 
value  of  their  security  had  dropped  dras- 
tically. Many  thousands  of  elderly  per- 
sons who  rent  their  "tobacco  allotment" 
and  who  supplement  their  social  security 


in  this  manner  would  suddenly  be  de- 
prived of  their  livelihood.  All  of  this  eco- 
nomic chaos  would  do  absolutely  noth- 
ing toward  accomplishing  the  goal  of 
the  gentleman  from  Utah  and  those  who 
share  his  views  regarding  smc*ing  and 
health. 

The  actual  cost  of  the  program  in  dol- 
lars to  the  Federal  Government  over  the 
years  has  been  extremely  small  and  for 
the  most  part,  tobacco  bought  on  the 
auction  floor  by  the  Stabilization  Cor- 
poration and  taken  under  Government 
loan  because  it  does  not  bring  the  estab- 
lished Government  support  price  is  even- 
tually sold  to  either  domestic  or  export 
markets  for  as  much  money  as  the  Gov- 
ernment has  in  it  and  even — sometimes — 
at  a  profit. 

The  gentleman  from  Utah  and  others 
question  the  Tightness  of  the  United 
States  trying  to  develop  foreign  markets 
for  tobacco.  Do  they  really  think  that  the 
foreign  use  of  tobacco  is  going  to  dimin- 
ish because  we  Umit  our  exports?  If  that 
is  their  thought  they  again  delude  them- 
selves. Obviously  other  tobacco -producing 
nations — and  their  number  is  increas- 
ing— will  take  up  the  slack:  Canada, 
Rhodesia,  and  other  African  nations  are 
already  aggressively  seeking  to  expand 
their  foreign  markets.  Abolishing  our 
American  tobacco  programs  will  only 
serve  to  further  damage  our  balance-of- 
payments  position  without  contributing 
anything  positive  to  reduction  of  use  of 
tobacco  overseas. 

No  doubt  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
means  well.  No  doubt  his  intentions  are 
good.  No  doubt  he  envisions  highly  bene- 
ficial results  if  his  proposal  were  adopted 
by  Congress. 

Unfortunately,  he  is  wrong  on  every 
count.  The  only  result  which  could  come 
from  the  enactment  of  his  proposal  would 
be  irreparable  injury  to  every  person 
whose  livelihood  is  now  dependent  upon 
raising  leaf  tobacco  without  reducing  by 
a  single  cigarette  the  amount  of  smoking 
being  done. 


OUR  VITAL  PETROLEUM  INDUSTRY 

(Mr.  ROBE21TS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  tuid  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  in  recent  days  concerning  the 
Nation's  oil  industry  and  the  effect  of 
imports  on  the  domestic  producing  econ- 
omy. In  a  speech  before  the  Southwest- 
em  Legal  Foundation,  Chairman  Byron 
Tunnell,  of  the  Texas  Railroad  Commis- 
sion, delivered  an  accurate  and  compre- 
hensive appraisal  of  the  situation  our 
petroleum  industry  faces  today.  Because 
of  the  timeliness  of  his  comments.  I 
would  like  to  share  them  with  my  col- 
leagues : 

The  Import  Policy  And  Its  Effect  on  the 
Domestic  Producing  Economy 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  literally  mil- 
lions of  words  have  already  been  written  and 
spoken  on  the  subject  of  U.S.  oil  Imports  pol- 
icy, both  before,  during,  and  for  that  matter, 
since  the  Presidential  Task  Force's  Investiga- 
tion of  the  subject  a  year  ago.  Which  might 
prompt  the  question:  "What,  then,  can  we 
usefully  say  on  this  topic  today?" 


We  need  to  Impress  upon  the  minds  of 
all  Americans  that  our  national  security  de- 
pends in  a  large  measure  on  the  preservation 
of  a  viable  domestic  petroleum  Industry,  and 
our  oil  Imports  policy  is,  or  certainly  should 
be.  designed  so  as  to  preserve  this  Industry 
In  the  national  Interest. 

The  scope  and  nature  of  the  debate  on  oil 
imports  policy  seems  to  me  to  have  shifted 
In  recent  months  to  the  point  that  I  believe 
there  Is  a  growing  recognition  that  our  na- 
tional security  Is  vltaUy  affected  by  these 
oU  policies. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  world  will  con- 
tinue to  see  a  struggle  between  competing 
Ideologies  and  the  superi>ower8  that  hold 
them  for  many  years  to  come.  In  that 
struggle,  the  Middle  East — where  most  of  the 
world's  proven  oU  reserves  are — will  continue 
to  play  a  pivotal  role.  We  cannot  either  now 
or  In  the  future  hand  to  the  Soviet  Union 
a  card  marked  "U.S.  dependence  on  Middle 
Eastern  oil"  without  gravely  compromising 
our  whole  International  position  and  giving 
the  Soviets  a  decisive  advantage  over  us. 
It  is.  thus,  essential  that  we  retain  present 
policies  and  adopt  whatever  new  ones  are 
needed  to  assure  our  nation  an  adequate 
source  of  petroleiun  which  Is  both  secure 
and  dependable. 

As  a  prelude,  perhaps  of  things  to  come, 
the  OPEC  countries  even  now  are  serving  us 
notice,  and  not  too  subtly  I  might  add,  that 
they  Intend  to  exact  a  far  higher  price  for 
their  crude  than  they  have  In  the  past.  In 
so  doing,  they  have  destroyed  the  myth,  be- 
loved by  many  Ivory-tower  economists,  that 
all  the  U.S.  had  to  do  was  drop  Its  Im- 
port barriers  to  set  off  a  cut-throat  competi- 
tion among  foreign  countries  to  supply  us 
with  cheap  oil.  Regrettably  for  this  theory, 
the  oil-producing  countries  are  showing  a 
degree  of  cohesion  In  their  actions  which  m- 
dlcates  that  they  can  and  wlU  apply  pressure 
on  the  Industrialized  nations  for  greater  and 
greater  concessions.  These  recent  events  In 
the  Middle  East,  particularly  with  the  cut- 
back In  Libyan  crude  production  and  the 
sabotage  of  tapllne.  have  demonstrated  rather 
forcefully  once  again  the  potential  problems 
of  undue  reliance  on  uncertain  and  volatile 
sources. 

Hopefully,  then,  we  have  passed  Intense 
debate  on  whether  there  Is  a  national  secu- 
rity question  Involved  In  oil  Imports  policy, 
to  a  discussion  of  how  this  policy  can  best 
be  Implemented  In  the  light  of  changing 
supply   and    demand   patterns. 

A  look  at  the  record  will  be  useful  at  this 
point  Since  the  Mandatory  OU  Import  Pro- 
gram went  into  effect  In  1959.  the  U.S.  has 
added  29.3  billion  barrels  of  crude  oil  and 
195.3  trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gae  to  Its 
reserves,  not  counting  the  discoveries  on  the 
North  Slope  of  Alaska.  These  achievements 
have  been  due  In  large  part  to  an  effective 
oil  Import  control  program,  tax  policies  that 
encouraged  exploration,  and  conservation  of 
ovir  resources  through  proratlonlng. 

Let  me  say  a  word  on  this  last  topic,  since 
It  Is  one  with  which  I  am  concerned  as  a 
member  of  the  Texas  Railroad  Commission. 
You  know,  as  I  do.  that  there  Is  a  school  of 
thought  which  asserts  that  Import  controls 
and  the  domestic  production  allocation  and 
control  program  known  as  proration  are  a 
kind  of  dual  technique  whereby  the  price  of 
oil  m  the  U.S.  is  kept  artificially  high.  The 
facts,  of  course,  are  otherwise.  You  are  no 
doubt  familiar  with  what  happened  40  years 
ago.  when  the  great  East  Texas  Field,  the 
Oklahoma  City  Field,  and  the  Seminole  Field 
were  discovered.  These  discoveries  set  off  the 
wildest  excesses  the  oil  Industry  has  ever 
seen.  Each  property  owner  tried  to  drill  as 
many  wells  as  he  ooiild  and  produce  as  much 
oil  as  he  could  as  fast  as  he  could.  Great 
quantities  of  natural  gas  were  flared  and 
wasted,  and  millions  of  barrels  of  oil  were 
made  unrecoverable  from  their  reservoirs  be- 
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cause  of  wasteful  production  prmctlces.  L*w 
enforcement  broke  down  and  troope  were 
called  In. 

We  have  progreaoed  a  long  way  since  tbat 
time.  Regulatory  statutes  adopted  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  lessons  we  learned  during  this 
chaotic  period  have  both  protected  Indi- 
vidual property  owners  and  prevented  the 
waste  of  raluable  oil  and  gas  resources. 
Largely  through  proration,  the  equivalent  of 
more  than  II  btiUon  barrels  of  recoverable 
oil  was  preserved  Ln  Texas  alone  dxirlng  the 
period  1952-1962  This  Included  18  trillion 
cubic  feet  of  casing  head  gas  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  vented  into  the  atmos- 
phere and  wasted.  Pour  billion  barrels  of 
additional  oil  were  recovered  from  secondary 
recovery  projects  in  the  same  period.  In  the 
period  since  that  time,  largely  because  of 
Improved  technology  and  more  stringent  reg- 
ulations on  the  flaring  of  gaa,  I  believe  you 
will  find  the  record  of  conservation  even 
more  Impressive. 

While,  as  I  shall  discuss  presently,  our 
reeerves  have  not  kept  pace  with  our  grow- 
ing demands,  we  can  look  back  on  a  good 
record  of  discovery  and  conservation  of  our 
petroleum  resources  over  the  past  decade. 
This  record,  however,  has  been  achieved  In 
the  face  of  steady  and  substantial  increases 
in  finding  and  development  costs,  wages, 
extraordinary  capital  expenditures  required 
to  meet  antl-poUutlon  objectives  and  of 
course  the  self-defeating  wellhead  regulation 
of  natural  gas  prices,  which  ha«  contributed 
to  critical  shortages  In  natural  gas.  A  recent 
cut  In  percentage  depletion  and  the  addition 
of  other  tax  burdens  has  further  reduced 
the  capital  and  Incentive  available  to  the  oil 
Industry  for  further  exploration.  Conse- 
quently, the  decline  In  spare  producing  ca- 
pacity which  has  been  taking  place  can  be 
expected   to   accelerate. 

This  country  does  not  have  near  the  spare 
producing  capacity  that  some  Ill-advised, 
self-proclaimed  experts  would  have  you 
believe. 

In  my  own  state,  the  amount  of  non-waste- 
ful production  capacity  In  excess  of  present 
allowables  has  declined  sharply.  Our  rate  Is 
now  regularly  near  80+%  Market  Denumd 
Factor  and  each  percentage  Increase  In  allow- 
able factor  brings  lees  and  less  Increase  In- 
productloo. 

This  picture.  I  should  add.  Is  not  slgnlfl- 
cantly  brightened,  at  least  In  the  short  term. 
by  the  prospect  of  Alaskan  oil.  It  Is  true  that 
the  Department  of  Interior  has  now  recom- 
mended that  a  pipeline  be  built  across  Alaska. 
But  the  delays  already  encountered  make  It 
extremely  doubtful  that  substantial  quanti- 
ties of  Alaskan  oil  will  flow  southward  beton 
1974.  and  even  this  may  be  an  optimistic 
estimate. 

At  the  same  time.  US.  demand  for  petro- 
leum products  continues  to  climb  slgnlfl- 
cauUy  every  year.  Petroleum  demand  Is  up 
60%  over  19flO,  and  our  energy  demands  are 
expected  to  almost  triple  between  now  and 
the  year  2000.  WhUe  foreaeelng  the  future  Is 
always  a  hazardous  exercise.  It's  pretty  ob- 
vious that  oil  and  gas  wUl  continue  to  be 
major  contributors  to  o<ur  energy  require- 
ments as  far  ahead  as  we  can  see. 

^ced  with  a  declining  reserve /production 
ratio  in  both  oil  and  natural  gas,  we  face 
the  dlHnal  choice  of  cutting  back  our  living 
standards,  or  Increasing  Imports  to  a  level 
which  Is  unacceptable  from  a  national  secu- 
rity standpoint,  unless  we  can  stimulate 
enough  exploration  to  develop  sufficient  new 
reserves  to  meet  our  needs. 

For  the  Immediate  future,  some  increase 
In  Importa  may  well  be  unavoidable  Certain- 
ly a  gradual  increase  Is  preferable  to  a  sud- 
den one,  which  might  be  necessary  If  we 
conunued  to  produce  our  domestic  reserves 
without  significant  discovery  of  new  ones. 
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But,  If  these  trends  continue  and  domestic 
exploration  and  production  rates  remain  sub- 
stantially imchanged,  we  face  the  proerpect  of 
being  dependent  on  imports  for  anywhere 
from  one- third  to  one-haif  of  our  peitroletun 
needs  within  10  yean,  depending  on  whose 
forecast  one  takes. 

Perhaps  I  can  best  emphasize  the  danger  of 
this  dependence  by  pointing  out  that  If  half 
of  our  petroleum  needs  in  1980  will  have  to 
be  Imported,  this  will  amount  to  more  t^«n 
10  million  barrels  per  day,  which  Is  mors 
than  the  present  U.S  Production  In  the  lower 
*8  states.  Now,  I  dont  know  much  about 
diplomatic  relations,  but  If  this  country  ever 
becomes  that  dependent,  there  are  some 
countries  that  might  not  supply  us  at  any 
price  .      .  even  If  we  said  pretty  please. 

What,  then,  remains  to  be  done? 

First,  I  think  It  should  be  clear  that  we 
have  no  alternative  but  to  rely  on  petroleum 
as  our  major  energy  source  for  tJie  foresee- 
able future.  Almost  everyone  agrees  on  this. 
Nuclear  power  plants  are  years  behind  ex- 
pectations, and  over-opUmlstlc  nuclear  fore- 
casts have  served  to  delay  needed  expansion 
of  coal  production.  Synthetic  oil  production 
from  coal  or  shale  Is  regrettably  not  on  the 
Immediate  hortelon.  In  the  light  of  these  con. 
slderatlons,  there  are  three  things  which  I 
feel  must  be  done: 

Continue  to  restrict  our  oil  Importa  to  a 
percentage  of  total  production  consistent 
with  our  national  security; 

Provide  greater  Incentives  for  further  U.S. 
exploration;  and 

&<ake  better  and  more  effective  use  of  the 
resources  we  have. 

On  the  flrst  of  these,  the  continued  need 
for  Import  restrictions,  I  will  not  say  much. 
Since  the  right  to  Import  into  a  controlled 
market  Is  valuable,  it  Is  to  be  expected  that 
there  will  always  be  some  disagreement  about 
precisely  who  shall  get  what.  I  am  not  con- 
cerned with  these  Issues  here.  Let  me  only 
say  that  we  hope  that  this  and  succeeding 
administrations  In  Washington  will  succeed 
In  developing  an  effective  and  workable,  as 
well  as  an  equitable  program,  one  which  Is 
purged  of  the  complexities  and  the  special 
exceptions  which  disfigured  It  in  the  past. 

On  the  question  of  Incentives,  I  should  like 
to  be  more  specific.  We  have  to  believe  there 
are  significant  quantities  of  oil  waiting  to  be 
discovered  In  the  United  States  Successive 
studies  by  the  Potential  Gas  Committee,  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey,  the  National  Petro- 
leum Council,  and  numerous  Individuals 
have  all  concluded  that  there  Is  more  oil  and 
gas  remaining  in  the  United  States  than  has 
so  far  been  discovered  While  we  should  cer- 
tainly expand  offshore  exploration  and  give 
full  attention  to  Alaska  and  any  other 
•glamor  queens  of  the  oil  patch"  as  Hollls 
Dole  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
so  aptly  named  them,  we  sho\Ud  not  pass 
up  prospects  in  the  continental  United  States. 
To  locate  them,  we  must  provide  the  Incen- 
tives In  the  form  of  a  proflUble  and  stable 
Investment  climate  to  attract  the  money  for 
exploration  and  development.  In  that  way. 
we  can  at  least  begin  to  generate  some  of  the 
billions  needed  to  start  the  reserve /produc- 
tion ratio  rising  instead  of  going  constantly 
down. 

In  this  connection,  the  axiom  that  oil  se- 
curity is  a  national  necessity  carries  with  It 
the  Implication  that  we  should  be  prepared 
to  pay  for  It.  No  Insurance  policy  comes  with- 
out a  premium.  We  should  be  willing  to  pay 
higher  prices  for  our  petroleum  products  If 
this  Is  the  only  way  In  which  the  oil  industry 
can  raise  sufficient  funds  to  find  and  develop 
essential  new  reserves. 

Finally,  we  must  begin  to  make  better  use 
of  the  energy  supplies  we  have,  and  of  those 
we  expect  to  find  In  the  future.  For  many 
years  now.  we  have  used  our  energy  reserves 


prodlgaUy  almply  because  they  were  avau. 
able,  and  because  they  were  che^.  Now  wt 
can  no  longer  take  the  continued  availability 
of  unlimited  oil  supplies  for  granted.  We  need 
much  more  research  to  determine  how  best 
we  can  conserve  and  use  our  energy  supply 
We  must  recognize  the  possibility  that  thers 
may  well  be  a  need  to  reconcile  our  urgent 
environmental  quality  needs  with  those  of 
oxir  expanding  demand  for  energy. 

As  a  member  of  the  Railroad  Conunlaiion 
of  Texas.  I  feel  I  can  speak  out  strongly  on 
this  point  for.  Indeed,  conservation  of  en- 
ergy has  been  the  overriding  concern  of  the 

Commission   and   without  lu  activity and 

that  of  similar  bodies  in  other  states— our 
reserves  would  be  In  a  much  more  perilous 
state  than  they  are. 

Even  with  our  Texas  wells  producing  at  or 
near  their  maximum  efficient  rates.  I  can 
assure  you  that  conservation  will  remain  a 
vital  concern  of  the  Commission.  We  shall 
still  be  concerned  with  the  prevention  of 
waste,  the  protection  of  correlative  rights 
and  with  the  proper  utilization  of  reservoir 
energy.  We  shall  also  continue  to  be  con- 
cerned with  the  whole  range  of  environ- 
mental tasks  to  which  we  have  attended  long 
before  the  quahty  of  the  environment  be- 
came  a  national  Issue — such  as  the  disposal 
of  produced  salt  water,  limiting  the  flaring  of 
gas  at  the  wellhead  and  at  gas  plants,  and 
the  plugging  of  wells,  and  others. 

I  have  spoken  here  today,  both  as  a  con- 
cerned American  and  as  a  conservationist, 
about  what  I  think  our  future  oil  policies 
should  be.  The  decisions  we  make  in  working 
out  our  national  energy  policy  over  the  next 
decade  will  not  be  easy  ones  Simply  stated, 
we  must  meet  a  splrallng  demand  for  petro- 
leum products  from  dependable  sources.  Both 
our  security  and  our  future  living  standards 
will  depend  upon  our  success.  This  is  our 
challenge.  A  challenge  that  will  require  s 
close  cooperation  and  understanding  if  we 
are  to  meet  It. 

The  Oil  and  Gas  Industry,  Independent, 
major,  and  all  who  comprise  It,  la  truly  one 
of  the  Great  Industries,  an  Industry  built  on 
vision  and  Ingenuity. 

Our  government  Is  comprised  of  Intelli- 
gent men,  whose  concern  for  America  Is  un- 
questioned. 

Our  petroleum-producing  states  and  their 
regulatory  agencies  have  acquired  a  wealth 
of  technical  know-how  through  years  of  ex- 
Fwrlence. 

With  the  understanding  of  each,  and  the 
cooperation  and  dedication  of  all,  we  can, 
and  Indeed  we  will,  meet  this  challenge.  Just 
as  Americans  have  met  all  other  challenges 
which  have  threatened  their  country's  se- 
ctiTlty. 


PLIGHT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

(Mr.  MELCHER  asked  and  was  glvei 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marlu.) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
the  House  Members  Interested  in  the 
plight  of  the  sickest  part  of  our  economy, 
the  most  basic  industry  In  this  Nation- 
agriculture — are  called  to  a  caucus  Mon- 
day afternoon  here  mi  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

It  win  be  a  unique  caucus,  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  will  be  bipartisan,  both  Republicans 
and  Democrats  alike,  will  participate  in 
the  caucus  on  the  problems  of  rural 
America. 

Three  hours  in  special  orders  have 
been  reserved,  one  each  with  Congress- 
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man  Neal  Smith.  Ctwigressman  Keith 
SEBttitrs.  and  myself  to  discuss  the  Na- 
tion's problems  in  agriciUture,  the  rural 
economy,  and  life  In  the  rural  areas. 

With  dwindling  numbers,  American 
farmers  and  ranchers  produce  more  food 
products  than  ever  before  In  our  his- 
tory yet  they  are  deeper  in  debt,  older 
on  the  average,  and  being  forced  Into 
liquidaticai  in  large  numbers. 

Where  does  it  all  lead?  Family  by 
family,  farm  people  are  driven  from  the 
rural  areas  to  the  urban  areas.  Land  is 
swallowed  into  larger  and  larger  farming 
units. 

Increasing  acreage  is  going  into  cor- 
porate farms.  Smaller  farming  towns 
gradually  decline  and  disappear.  Busi- 
nesses are  closed.  Then  the  economic 
shock  waves  move  on  to  industrial  col- 
ters, where  the  orders  from  the  rural 
areas  no  longer  arrive.  Pood  is  at  an 
all  time  low  in  cost  measured  by  dis- 
posable income — 16  percent,  an  historic 
low.  Farmers  and  ranchers  who  produce 
food  in  America  receive  only  5  percent 
of  the  Nation's  disposable  income  for 
their  products.  The  extent  of  the  severe 
economic  squeeze  is  reflected  In  the 
harsh  fact  that  farm  prices  are  at  68  per- 
cent of  parity,  lowest  since  1933. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  an  urgent  need 
to  discuss  these  problems.  We  have  asked 
a  special  order  so  that  there  will  be  time 
for  all  of  us  to  participate  in  joint  dis- 
cussion of  what  can  be  done  to  improve 
the  sick  agriculture  economy,  to  improve 
rural  living  and  to  stop  the  migration 
from  farms  and  ranches  and  the  small 
communities  of  America  to  our  cities. 


DIRECT  POPULAR  ELECTION  OP  THE 
PRESIDENT  AND  VICE  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(Mr.  ROUSH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  Consti- 
tution to  provide  for  the  direct  popular 
election  of  the  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States, 

Let  me  briefly  outline  the  nature  of  the 
bill  I  propose  and  then  proceed  to  give 
my  reasons  for  this  leglslatlcHi. 

The  present  proposal  is  a  revision  of 
the  one  I  offered  severtd  years  ago,  re- 
vised because  debate  in  the  other  body 
made  it  obvious  that  there  was  concern 
about  possible  effects  of  a  runoff  elec- 
tion if  no  pair  of  candidates  received  40 
percent  of  the  popular  vote.  Some  feared 
the  mechanical  difficulties  in  setting  up 
a  runoff  election;  others  that  this  would 
irrevocably  and  inevitably  destroy  the 
two-party  system,  encouraging  a  number 
of  candidates  to  enter  the  field. 

Accordingly,  Senator  Bayh  and  other 
dLstlnruished  Members  of  the  other  body 
agreed  to  revise  their  direct  election  pro- 
posal. I  endorse  this  revision  because  I 
Mleve  this  moves  us  a  step  nearer  pas- 
sage of  this  vitally  Important  legislation 
and  that  it  will  eliminate  some  of  the 
opposition  thereto. 


The  present  bill  provides  that  If  no 
pair  of  candidates  received  40  percent 
of  the  vote,  but  if  the  pair  of  candidates 
with  the  largest  popular  vote  wins  an 
electoral  college  majority,  that  pair  of 
candidates  would  be  elected  President 
and  Vice  President.  In  this  case,  the  votes 
are  cast  automatically  imder  the  unit 
rule  on  the  basis  of  the  popiilar  outcome 
in  each  State.  This  is  a  purely  mathe- 
matical computation  basiid  on  the  win- 
ner of  the  popular  vote. 

If  no  p&iT  of  candidates  is  selected 
under  either  of  these  alternatives,  the 
final  election  would  be  made  by  the  new 
Congress,  meeting  In  specisd  session. 
Each  Member  of  both  Houses  would 
choose  between  the  two  pairs  of  candi- 
dates with  the  largest  number  of  popu- 
lar votes. 

In  addition,  this  bill  anticipates  the 
fact  that  another  presidential  election 
would  occur  before  the  2-year  imple- 
mentation period  of  this  legislation  had 
passed.  Thus,  it  provides  that  during 
that  2-year  period  only,  the  so-called 
automatic  plan  would  be  used.  This  is 
simply  the  present  elector  system,  with 
one  change,  the  independence  of  the 
elector  would  be  removed  as  presidential 
electors  would  be  required  to  vote  for  the 
person  pledged  to  vote  for. 

I  recognize  this  proposal  soimds  com- 
plex, but  certainly  it  is  no  more  complex 
and  a  great  deal  more  reasonable  and 
representative  than  the  present  electoral 
college  system  which  a  special  commis- 
sion of  the  American  Bar  Association  has 
aptly  described  as  "archaic,  undemocrat- 
ic, complex,  ambiguous,  indirect,  and 
dangerous."  The  present  system  is  all  of 
these  things  and  more.  This  system  has 
been  the  subject  of  suggestions  for 
change  since  the  flrst  Congress  convened 
In  the  spring  of  1789  and  the  failure  to 
change  the  system  has  been  due  largely 
to  the  Inability  to  devise  a  system  that 
would  not  endanger  the  balance  of  power 
among  the  States.  Probably  this  system 
has  been  the  subject  of  more  proposed 
amendments  than  any  other  provision  of 
the  Constitution.  It  Is  about  time  we 
make  the  necessary  change  to  insure  that 
in  this  20th  century  the  people  actually 
elect  the  man  they  choose:  that  the  man 
who  becomes  President  actually  is  the 
choice  of  the  people. 

I  think  it  extremely  Important  that 
this  Congress  finally  act  to  amend  the 
Constitution  to  allow  the  American  peo- 
ple to  elect  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. It  sounds  ridiculous  to  suggest  that 
we  do  not;  yet  that  is  the  case.  Original- 
ly, a  small  percentage  of  the  American 
people,  namely  those  who  held  property, 
were  males  and  were  freemen,  were  the 
only  citizens  who  were  allowed  to  vote 
in  Federal  elections,  and  all  they  could 
vote  for  was  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Not  until  1913  and  the 
17th  amendment  were  the  U.S.  Senators 
also  chosen  by  the  American  people. 

As  we  all  know,  the  electoral  college 
was  a  compromise  between  those  favor- 
ing and  those  opixtsing  popular  par- 
ticipation in  the  choice  of  the  President. 
The  early  founders  of  this  country  were 


democratic  for  their  day  and  time,  but 
certainly  many  of  those  participating 
in  the  Constitutional  Convention — 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  not  there — shared 
Alexander  Hamilton's  fear  of  and  disdain 
for  popular  participation  in  the  govern- 
ing Nation.  Should  we  continue  this  at- 
titude by  perpetuating  the  electoral 
college  system  which  removes  the  people 
from  the  actual  choice  of  their  President 
smd  Vice  President? 

Evidently  the  American  people  do  not 
think  so.  The  Harris  and  Gallup  polls 
have  shown  that  78  percent  and  81  per- 
cent, respectively,  of  the  American  peo- 
ple favor  direct  popular  election.  A  num- 
ber of  national  organizations,  Including 
the  chamber  of  commerce,  tiie  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  the  AFL-CIO,  the 
United  Auto  Workers,  the  League  of 
Women  Voters — have  expressed  their  ap- 
proval. It  is  time  that  we  listened  to  the 
voice  of  the  people  who  are  asking  for 
direct  participation  in  all  phases  of  the 
Government  which  is  supposed  to  be 
theirs.  This  bill  will  show  that  we  are, 
indeed,  listening. 


TREATMENT  OF  PRISONERS 
OF   WAR 

(Mr.  FRENZEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  find  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
of  Minnesota  has  raised  its  voice  to  join 
the  growing  chorus  of  anger  and  frus- 
tration with  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
American  prisoners  of  war  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam.  On  Febru- 
ary 19,  final  action  was  taken  on  a  joint 
Minnesota  House  and  Senate  resolution 
memorializing  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  to  provide  fair  treatment  for 
prisoners  of  war  and  adequate  informa- 
tion about  men  missing  in  action.  Gov. 
Wendell  Anderson  approved  the  reso- 
lution. 

Many  of  us  in  the  Congress  have  spon- 
sored resolutions  calling  attention  to  the 
plight  of  the  POW's/MIA's,  and  it  is  an 
honor  for  me  today  to  insert  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  the  resolution  from 
Minnesota  as  additional  evidence  of  a 
national  concern. 

RESOLimON 

Whereas,  nearly  1,600  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  are  of- 
ficially listed  either  as  missing  In  action  or 
as  prisoners  of  war  In  Southeast  Asia;  and 

Whereas,  these  men  have  suffered  and  con- 
tinue to  suffer  pain.  Imprisonment,  depriva- 
tion of  their  rights,  prolonged  separation 
from  their  loved  ones,  and  the  peculiar  men- 
tal and  physical  anguish  which  is  the  unique 
lot  of  the  prisoner  of  war;  and 

Whereas,  their  wives,  children,  parents 
and  other  relatives  In  the  United  States  suf- 
fer with  them  the  agony  of  separation  and 
of  loneliness;  and 

Whereas,  these  men  have  carried  out,  and 
continue  to  carry  out  their  duties  to  their 
country  In  accordance  with  their  military 
orders;  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  entirely  Just  and  In  accord 
with  humanitarian  Instincts  that  we,  the 
American  people,  remember  these  men,  cher- 
ish their  oontrlbutlons  to  cur  aecurlty,  and 
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pr»y  for  tbelr  safety  and  tb«lr  speedy  re- 
turn to  their  homes  and  families;  and 

Where«8,  these  gallant  men  have  borne  so 
great  a  burden  and  must  Qot  be  forsaken  and 
we  pray  to  the  Ood  of  Justice  that  their  bur- 
den be  lifted  and  that  strength  be  given  to 
strike  the  shackles  that  deny  them  freedom; 
now.  therefore. 

Be  It  resolved,  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  that  we  call  upon  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Hanoi. 
Vietnam,  and  their  allies,  to: 

Release  the  Identification  of  all  American 
servicemen  who  are  prisoners  of  war  or  miss- 
ing tn  action  In  Southeast  Asia; 

Provide  them  better  treatment  and  inspec- 
tion of  their  faciUtie*  by  an  Impartial  neu- 
tral commission; 

Provide  Immediate  repatriation  of  the  sick 
and  wounded: 

Permit  the  right  of  free  communication  be- 
tween prisoners  and  their  families: 

Live  up.  In  all  respects,  to  their  commit- 
ments imder  the  1949  Geneva  Convention  on 
treatment  of  prisoners  as  they  have  signed 
an  agreement  to  so  do:  and. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  send  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam.  Hanoi, 
Vietnam. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  Xuan  Thuy.  Delegation 
of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam,  8 
Avenue  General  Leclerc.  94  Chotsey-le-Roe, 
Parts,  Prance. 

Be  Is  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  members  of  the  Minne- 
sota Congressional  Delegation  with  a  request 
that  copies  of  the  resolution  oe  inserted  Into 
the  Congressional  Record. 


RIOHT  TO  VOTE  FOR  CITIZENS  18 
YEARS  OP  AGE  OR  OLDER 

(Mr.  McCLORY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States — extending  the  right  to  vote  to 
citizens  18  years  of  age,  and  older. 

This  joint  resolution  is  similar  to  the 
measure  which  I  offered  in  the  last  Con- 
gress, and  which  was  bypassed  in  favor  of 
legislative  action  intended  to  achieve  the 
objectives  of  the  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Federal  Constitution. 

In  view  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision in  State  of  Oregon  versus  Mitchell, 
holding  that  the  action  taken  In  the  last 
Congress  is  effective  only  with  respect  to 
Federal  elections.  I  am  now  reintro- 
ducing a  constitutional  amendment  to 
make  this  change  effective  likewise  in 
State  and  local  elections. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  not  be  necessary 
to  reiterate  the  reasons  for  my  support 
of  voting  rights  in  favor  of  citizens  who 
are  18,  19,  and  20  years  of  age.  Never- 
theless, I  take  occasion  to  point  out  that, 
of  the  some  10  million  citizens  within 
this  age  category,  more  than  5  million 
are  employed  and  paying  Federal  and 
other  taxes,  an  estimated  1  million  are 
housewives  and  managing  their  own 
homes  and  families,  and  more  than  750.- 
000  are  bearing  arms.  One  of  the  most 


persuasive  arguments  for  extending  the 
franchise  to  this  age  group  was  made  by 
President  Nixon  In  a  campaign  speech  in 
1968: 

I  am  for  the  18-year-old  vote.  The  reason 
I  think  18-year-olds  should  vote  Is  that  they 
would  add  to  the  Interest  In  American  elec- 
tions, they  would  add  to  the  quality  of  the 
debate — the  younger  generation  today  is  bet- 
ter educated,  it  knows  more  about  politics, 
more  about  the  world,  than  many  of  the 
older  people.  That's  why  I  want  them  to 
vote — not  because  they  are  old  enough  to 
fight,  but  because  they  are  smart  enough  to 
vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  my  hope  that 
the  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
could  be  effective  for  the  1972  elections 
One  principal  reason  for  this  hope  is  the 
laborious  and  expensive  burden  placed 
on  election  registrars,  judges,  and  clerks 
throughout  the  Nation  who  are  required, 
under  present  law,  to  maintain  a  sepa- 
rate system  of  registration  for  18-,  19-, 
and  20-year-olds.  In  order  to  assure  a 
more  expeditious  ratification  of  the  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment,  I  am 
recommending  that  this  proposal  should 
be  ratified  by  State  conventions  as  au- 
thorized in  article  V  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. I  should  add  that  the  State 
convention  method  was  utilized  in  con- 
nection with  the  repeal  of  the  18th 
amendment,  and  the  speed  with  which 
the  ratification  took  place  is  an  indica- 
tion of  the  expeditious  action  that  can 
occur  when  this  mode  of  constitutional 
ratification  is  applied. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  will  act 
promptly  on  this  measure  and  that  the 
House  and  the  other  body  will  pass  this 
measure  with  the  necessary  two-thirds 
majorities  in  order  that  the  people  in 
State  conventions  can  act  promptly  and 
wisely  in  ratifying  this  fundamental 
change  in  our  law. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  my  opinion,  this  is  a 
matter  of  the  utmost  urgency,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  It  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  today  and 
to  join  those  other  Members  who  are 
seeking  a  like  result. 


AMENDMENT   TO   THE   SPORTS-TV 
BROADCAST  LAW 

(Mr.  HICKS  of  Washington  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr.  HICKS  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing  legis- 
lation, along  with  my  colleagues,  Messrs. 
Meeds,  Metcalfe,  Dorn.  Duncan,  Nich- 
ols. Pickle.  Sisk.  Adams,  and  Kazen.  to 
deal  with  the  televising  of  professional 
football  games  on  Friday  nights  and  Sat- 
urdays in  areas  in  which  competing  high 
school  or  college  games  are  being  played. 

In  July  1961,  a  U.S.  District  Court  In 
Pennsylvania  ruled  that  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act  prohibited  the  member 
clubs  of  the  NFL  and  AFL  from  enter- 
ing Into  a  "Joint  agreement"  to  pool  their 


television  rights  and  sell  them  as  a  pack- 
age to  a  TV  network. 

To  meet  this  situation.  Congress  en- 
acted an  antitrust  exemption  for  the  tel- 
evlsing  of  organized  professional  sports 
contests.  Public  Law  87-331.  15  U.8.C 
1291.  However,  the  statute  provided  that 
the  antitrust  exemption  shall  not  apply 
to  a  Joint  agreement  which  permits  the 
telecast  of  a  professional  football  game 
on  any  Friday  after  6:00  pjn.,  or  on  any 
Saturday  from  the  second  Friday  in  Sep- 
tember to  the  second  Saturday  in  Decem- 
ber from  any  television  station  within  75 
miles  of  any  college  football  game.  This 
protection  was  extended  to  high  schools 
in  1966,  Public  Law  89-900,  when  Con- 
gress amended  the  statute  to  permit  the 
merger  of  the  NFL  and  AFL. 

Ehirlng  the  1966  hearings  It  was  argued 
that  telecasts  arranged  between  individ- 
ual professional  football  teams  were  not 
covered  by  the  1961  law.  The  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee's  report  comment- 
ed on  these  separately  arranged  telecasts 
as  follows: 

The  committee  views  the  practice  of  tele- 
casting  professional  football  games  at  those 
times  traditionally  used  for  the  playing  of 
high  school  and  ooUege  games  as  a  serious 
threat  to  scholastic  athletic  programs.  The 
Conunlttee  intends  to  maintain  a  close  scru- 
tiny on  this  practice  with  a  view  of  deter- 
mining at  a  later  date  whether  further  leg- 
islation is  necessary  to  circumscribe  such  a 
practice. 

Whether  the  conflicting  telecasts  are 
arranged  by  the  individual  professional 
football  teams  independent  of  the  leagues 
or  under  league  auspices,  the  Injury  to 
high  school  and  college  athletic  programs 
is  real  and  substantial.  Though  many 
cases  could  be  cited  to  document  the 
damage  caused  by  this  competition,  the 
following  serve  as  examples. 

On  Saturday,  October  8,  1966.  the 
Pittsburgh -Cleveland  game  was  televised 
in  Pittsburgh.  Athletic  directors  of  col- 
leges playing  games  on  the  same  day  In 
the  area  estimated  the  telecasts  resulted 
in  attendance  losses  ranging  from  15  to 
50  percent.  More  recently,  on  Friday, 
September  11.  1970,  18  high  schools  hav- 
ing games  at  the  same  time  the  Denver- 
Boston  game  was  telecast  in  the  Salt 
Lake  City  area  reported  attendance  losses 
on  an  evening  of  perfect  weather  con- 
ditions. 

In  addition.  It  Is  felt  the  increased  em- 
phasis on  the  professional  games  will 
lessen  the  Interest  In  high  school  and 
college  football  not  only  among  the  fans 
but  also  among  the  players  and  student 
bodies.  In  my  view,  amateur  football 
cannot  withstand  this  kind  of  competi- 
tion. 

Contrary  to  Professional  Football 
Commissioner  Mr.  Pete  Rozelle's  verbal 
assurances  to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, there  have  been  an  increasing 
number  of  separately  arranged  conflict- 
ing regional  telecasts. 

During  the  1970  season  the  following 
regional  telecasts  were  In  conflict  with 
either  or  both  high  school  and  college 
games: 
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Day  and  data 


Gama 


City,  TV 


Friday,  S«pt-  H- 


Satucday,  Sept  12. 


Denver  vs.  Boston  at  Salt  Lake 
City  (many  school  games, 
induding  a  home  game  at 
Boulder  High  School). 

Minnesota  at  Chicago  (several 
games  played,  including 
Hoomington-Lincoln  at  Edina). 
.  Kansas  City  at  St.  Louis  (Wash- 
ington State  at  Kansas). 

Cleveland  at  New  YorV  Giants 
(4  high  school  games,  induding 
Parma  Normandy  at  Lorain 
Southview). 

Washington  at  Baltimore  (Villa- 
nova  at  Maryland). 

Detroit  at  Cincinnati  (East 
Carolina  at  Toledo,  Ohio). 


Denver  (KOA-TV). 

Minneapolis  (KSTP-TV). 

Kansas  City  (KMPC-TV>. 
Cleveland  (WEWS-TV). 

Washington  (WTOP-TV). 
Detroit  (WJBK-TV). 


Day  and  data 


Game 


City,  TV 


Atlanta  at  Miami  (South  Carolina 
at  Georpa  Tech.) 

Pittsburgh  at  Oakland 

San  Franasco  at  Los  Angeles 
(Santa  Clara  vs.  SL  Mary's 
at  San  Francisco). 

Friday  SeoL  18 SL  Louis  at  Los  Angeles  (Berkeley 

High  School  at  Riverview  High 
High  School). 

Saturday  SepL  19 Chicago  at  New  York  Giants 

(Notre  Dame  at  Northwestern). 

Saturday  OcL  3    Oakland  at  Miami  (Purdue  at 

SUnford). 
Pittsburgh  at  Cleveland  (Kent 
State  at  Pittsburgh). 

Saturday  Oct  10 Miami  at  New  York  Jets  (Jackson 

''  High  School  vs.  Coral  Park  at 

Orange  Bowl). 


AtlanU  (WAGA-TV). 

No  telecast. 

San  Francisco  (KPIX-TV). 

SLLotis(KMOX-TV). 


Chicago  (WBBM-TV). 
San  Francisco  (KRON-TV). 
Pittsburgh  (WIIC-TV). 
Miami  (WCKT-TV). 


These  13  telecfists  represent  over  a 
600-percent  increase  in  the  number  of 
offending  telecasts  in  the  1968  profes- 
sional football  season,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  Congress  should  move  to  close 
the  loophole  in  the  existing  statute.  The 
proposed  bill  would  do  so. 

LET  US  BUILD  A  STATUE  OF 
KENNETH  CRAWFORD 

(Mr.  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  razX- 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
city  of  Washington  has,  as  you  know, 
more  statues  per  square  foot  than  any 
other  city  in  the  world.  But.  I  hope  we 
can  find  one  more  niche  somewhere  in 
this  city  for  a  statue  of  Kenneth  Craw- 
ford. He  Is  entitled  to  it  by  virtue  of  a 
single  column  on  the  editorial  page  of 
the  Washington  Post  of  February  23. 

He  has  written  a  frank  and  profes- 
sional admission  that  the  Nation's  lib- 
eral press  systematically  deceives  the 
reading  public  and  gleefully  trumpets 
every  scrap  of  bad  news  about  the  war 
In  Vietnam.  I,  personally,  would  ascribe 
a  more  hostile  motive  to  these  writers 
than  does  Mr.  CJrawford.  but  for  the  mo- 
ment. I  will  be  content  that  a  writer  of 
his  stature  has,  at  least,  taken  the  first 
step  to  Indict  his  companions  in  Journal- 
ism. 

Mr.  Crawford's  column  Is  as  follows: 
Ho  Chi  Mom  as  Hero  on  Patss  Coveracb  or 
THE  VnsTNAM  War 
(By  Kenneth  Crawford) 

How  would  the  modern  media  have  re- 
ported George  Washington's  crossing  of  the 
Delaware  at  McKonkeys  Perry  on  Christ- 
mas, 1776?  J.  RusseU  Wiggins,  former  editor 
of  the  Washington  Post,  asked  this  Impor- 
tant question — end  answered  it — In  a  speech 
to  the  Washington  Association  of  New  Jersey 
on  Washington's  arblt^-ary  new  birthday,  Feb- 
ruary 16. 

Television  camera  men  would  have  focused 
their  zoom  lenses  on  the  rag-wrapped  feet 
of  Washington's  troopers.  When  it  was  over, 
microphones  would  have  been  thrust  under 
the  noses  of  stripling  recruits  to  catch  their 
answers  to  the  question:  "How  do  you  feel 
about  some  your  buddies  being  lost  in  this 
sneaky  operation?"  The  writing  war  corre- 
spondents would  have  salted  their  dispatches 
with  suggestions  that  the  whole  bloody  ven- 
ture was   ill-conceived   by   an   Incompetent 


commander,  Ul-excused  by  a  badly  trained 
and  equlpp)ed  army  and  predestined  to  fall. 
New  York  editorial  virrlters  wovUd  have  fol- 
lowed up  with  lamentations  about  the  plight 
of  Trenton's  civilian  population,  driven  from 
Its  snug  houses  into  the  cold  on  a  sacred 
holiday,  caught  in  the  crossfire  between  Hes- 
sian defenders  and  attacking  colonials,  and 
forced  Into  a  flght  against  Its  will  over  a 
questionable  cause:  something  about  taxa- 
tion without  representation.  Washington,  in- 
stead of  attacking,  should  have  been  nego- 
tiating. His  occupation  of  Trenton  and  quick 
withdrawal  showed  that  he  was  BtiU  engaged 
In  search-and-destroy  operations — "follow- 
ing the  wlU-o-the-wlsp  of  military  victory," 
as  Wiggins  thought  the  editorial  writers 
would  have  put  It. 

Wiggins  fantasy  was,  of  course,  a  wry  com- 
laent  on  the  way  the  media  of  the  608  and 
the  start  of  the  706  have  dealt  with  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  This  war  is  the  first  In  which 
American  media,  measured  by  weight  of 
vlewershlp,  readership  and  Influence,  have 
been  kinder  to  the  nation's  enemies  than 
to  Its  frlendUes.  This  has  t)een  parUy  Inad- 
vertent, partly  not.  I  any  case.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
has  come  off  as  this  war's  greatest  hero,  the 
Vletoong  as  Its  most  admired  fighters,  Ameri- 
can and  South  Vietnamese  leaders  as  its 
most  mlstrxisted  participants,  American  OIs 
as  Its  least  appreciated  warriors,  especially 
since  My  Lai,  which  has  been  made  the  basis 
lor  unjust  generalization,  and  South  Viet- 
namese soldiers  as  Invariably  unreliable,  also 
unjust. 

All  this  Is  something  new  for  Americans. 
They  have  always  before  tended  to  toe  home- 
team  rooters.  In  British  pubs  Rommel  may 
have  been  the  farovlte  hero  of  the  second 
world  war  but  Americans  stood  by  their  own 
even  when  correspondents  on  the  scene  In 
North  Africa  Intimated,  Insofar  as  intimation 
cotild  be  slipped  through  the  censorship,  that 
the  "Darlan  deal"  and  mistreatment  of  De 
Gaulle  were  compromising  the  morality  of 
the  allied  war  effort. 

Wars  have  never  been  pretty  but  their  ug- 
liness has  never  before  been  conveyed  to 
American  households  in  living  color,  as  it 
has  this  time,  and  always  from  oiir  side  be- 
cause the  other  side  is  out  of  reach  of  cam- 
eras and  correspondents.  But  it  Is  more  than 
that.  War  correspondents  have  often  been 
Instant  experts  and  critics  and  they  seem 
even  more  so  this  time.  They  have  to  be 
youthful  to  stand  the  physical  rigors  and 
brave  to  take  the  chances  they  must  run  In 
Vietnam.  More  than  30  of  them  have  been 
killed.  They  are  admirable  in  action  but 
sometimes  wrong  in  their  strategic  and  tacti- 
cal Judgments  and  simplistic  In  their  politics. 
Prize  committees,  Pulitzer  Included,  have 
rewarded  the  most  captious.  The  self-styled 
"cowboys"  who  constituted  themselves  a  sort 
of  get-rld-of-Dlem  committee  In  the  early 
days  of  the  war  made  a  point  of  being  on 


hand  for  every  bonze  immolation  and  of  rep- 
resenting the  Saigon  disorders  as  a  sort  of 
holy  war  between  the  ruling  Catholics  and 
the  subject  Buddhists.  Reputations  were 
forged  in  the  bronze  fires. 

Here  In  Washington,  too,  there  has  been 
a  lively  Journalistic  contest  to  be  first  with 
the  worst.  One  of  Its  high  points  was  The 
New  York  Times  revelation  In  the  aftermath 
of  the  Tet  attacks  that  the  military  was  ask- 
ing for  206,000  more  troops  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  enemy's  overextension.  Coming, 
as  it  did,  two  days  before  the  New  Hamp- 
shire primary,  the  Times  report  had  enor- 
mous political  Impact.  It  almost  certainly 
contributed  to  the  big  McCarthy  vote  and.  In 
tmn,  to  President  Johnson's  subsequentlal 
decision  not  to  run  again. 

The  genesis  of  the  expose,  If  that  Is  what 
It  was.  has  Just  been  publicly  revealed  for 
the  first  time  by  PhUlp  Potter,  Washington 
Bureau  Chief  of  the  Baltimore  Sun.  It  was 
leaked  to  the  Times  by  Townsend  Hoopes, 
then  a  Pentagon  official  of  dovish  persua- 
sion. Actually,  the  plan  Hoopes  made  avalla- 
able  to  the  Times  was  one  of  the  alternatives 
under  consideration  and  one  which  had  lit- 
tle chance  tor  Presidential  approval  in  the 
Washington  atmosphere  of  post-Tet  distress. 
Hoopes  had  to  violate  a  specific  presidential 
order  of  secrecy  pending  decision  to  spring 

the  leak. 

Things  haven't  changed  much,  as  the  sus- 
picious reporting  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
effort  to  cut  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  UaUs  In  Laos 
demonstrates.  By  part  of  the  press  it  Is 
treated  as  a  cunning  scheme  to  inject  Amer- 
icans Into  an  expanded  war  rather  than 
what  It  Is,  a  bold  attempt  to  prepare  for  con- 
tinued evacuation  of  American  forces.  Re- 
porters and  editors  keep  telUng  themselves 
and  others  that  they  have  been  more  per- 
ceptive about  this  war  than  have  military 
and  political  leaders.  They  may  be  right.  But 
they  have  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  ultimate 
irresponsibility.  In  President  NUon's  place, 
they  would  probably  be  doing  about  what  he 
is  doing.  And  history  may  be  more  appr9v- 
Ing  of  him  than  of  them. 


LET    FREEDOM   WORK 

(Mr.  BROTZMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  3,  1970,  the  Boulder  Daily  Camera 
carried  an  editorial  enUtled  "Let  Free- 
dom Wort."  On  February  16.  1971.  the 
editorial  was  selected  by  Freedoms  Foun- 
dation for  the  Distingtiished  Service 
Award. 

As  I  told  Mr.  James  D.  Corriell.  the 
editor  of  the  DaUy  Camera's  editorial 
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page,  the  article  shows  the  importance  of 
history  and  our  heritage  in  relation  to 
many  of  the  ills  currently  besetting  us 
and  in  relation  to  our  future.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  inserting  the  award  win- 
ning editorial  in  the  Record  so  that  all 
Members  of  the  House  may  have  the  op- 
IX)rtunity  to  read  it. 

Lrr  Fbxxdom  Wokk 
(BsrTOk'9  NOTS:  Following  la  the  D«ily 
Camera  edltorl&l.  publlshe<l  July  3,  1970. 
whtcb  w»8  selected  by  Preedoms  Foundation 
for  the  DlsUngulabed  Service  Award  and  a 
•100  check  for  James  D.  Corrlell,  editor  of 
the  editorial  page.  The  awards  were  an- 
nounced officially  at  Valley  Forge.  Pa.,  today.) 
Among  many  sophisticates  today  it  Is  con- 
sidered smart  to  downgrade  America  and 
scoff  at  those  who  are  unashamed  to  show 
their  patriotism.  The  more  radical  ones  con- 
demn that  ambiguous  thing  they  call  the 
"Kstabllshment"  and  retreat  to  their  own 
imaginary  little  world  of  ••1984.-  where  peace 
Is  rioting,  destruction  Is  rerolutlon.  freedom 
ts  license. 

They  quote  the  nations'  Founders  to  jus- 
tify their  twisted  views  and  their  antl-soclal 
actions. 

In  the  face  of  this  assault  on  the  founda- 
tions of  our  country.  It  Is  well  for  us  to  take 
stock  of  the  facts 

The  Founders  were  Indeed  radicals — In  the 
claaslcal  sense  And  In  that  sense,  the  radical 
does  not  tear  everything  up  by  the  roots  but 
rather  gets  at  the  root  of  problems,  where 
causes  may  be  found  and  corrected. 

The  trouble  in  the  colonies  was  rooted  in 
tyranny  exercised  by  a  government  too  far 
across  the  Atlantic  to  sense  the  rights  and 
aspirations  of  the  people  In  An>erlca. 

The  leaders  did  not  try  to  destroy  the 
"system'  —with  no  alternative  to  offer.  They 
tried  first  to  gain  conciliation  with  the 
mother  country,  and  they  tolled  at  the  effort 
diligently  for  years. 

When  the  power  structure  across  the  sea 
refused  to  listen,  the  natural  course  for  the 
colonial  freedom  was  to  declare  their  Inde- 
pendence Tomorrow  the  nation  celebrates 
the  anniversary  of  that  declaration. 

The  colonial  leaders  believed  that  "men 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  And 
later  the  Founders  wrote  that  concept  into 
the  Constitution  for  the  new  nation,  the 
rulershlp  of  which  was  based  on  consent  at 
the  governed. 

The  Founders  had  no  visions  of  tTtopl*,  as 
•ome  of  our  modem  "revolutionaries"  enter- 
tain. The  framers  of  the  American  concept 
of  freedom  merely  opened  the  way  to  the  pxir- 
•ult  of  happiness,  possible  only  where  life 
and  freedom  are  recognized  and  protected  as 
fundamental  rights. 

They  dldnt  map  the  course  of  the  nation. 
They  did  draw  up  a  set  of  natural  principles 
and  demonstrated  truths  under  which  the 
people  m  each  generation  oould  map  their 
own  course — under  freedom. 

The  Founders  had  no  notion  of  dictating 
the  detaUs  of  citizens'  lives,  but  expressed 
the  lialth  that  an  Informed,  free  people,  as- 
suming the  responsibilities  of  freedom,  would 
be  Intelligent  enough  to  rule  themselves  and 
find  their  own  way. 

In  fact,  the  framers  of  our  government 
made  sure  that  no  elite  class,  no  privileged 
oaate.  not  even  the  government  Itself,  could 
■iDltrartly  dlctsfte  or  Intrude.  A  Bill  of  Rlgbts 
wia  appended  to  the  ConsUtutlon  to  spell 
owt  the  basic  rights  of  free  speech,  press  and 
religion:  the  right  of  peaceful  assembly  and 
appeal  for  the  redress  of  grievance*;  the  right 
of  equal  Justice  under  law  that  binds  gov- 
ernment as  wen  as  citizens;  the  right  of  pri- 
vacy and  freedom  from  unwarranted  official 
Interference  In  personal  affairs. 
And  other  rights  were  Implied:  the  rl^t 


to  protection  by  government  and  to  the 
service  of  government  as  a  referee  in  dis- 
putes; the  right  to  own,  use  and  enjoy  prop- 
erty and  the  right  to  expect  reasonable  award 
for  ones  labor:  the  right  of  free  choice — in 
the  voting  booth,  marketplace,  farm  and 
workshop;  the  right  to  trade  goods  and  serv- 
ices by  bargaining;  the  right  to  think,  dream. 
Invent,  build. 

On  this  foundation  of  freedom  America 
grew  to  greatness  materially  and  morally 
The  dynamic  power  of  millions  of  individual 
free  men.  working  for  themselves  and  for 
their  combined  Interests,  brought  national 
progress  unmatched  In  history.  And  because 
each  person  was  free  to  develop  to  the  limits 
of  his  aspirations  and  abilities,  the  character 
of  the  people  took  on  a  unique  strength. 

As  thU  heritage  was  passed  down  from 
generation  to  generation  It  blossomed  and 
bore    even  better  fruit. 

But  when  p«ople  tended  to  take  their 
blessings  for  granted  and  neglected  to  re- 
plant after  the  harvest,  the  weeds  of  cyulclsm 
began  to  choke  the  freedom  ethic,  rhe  trou- 
bles of  today  are  largely  the  product  of 
neglect — neglecting  to  keep  the  sinews  of 
freedom  strong  by  exercise  and  neglecting 
the  vital  Job  of  handing  down  intact  and 
complete  our  heritage  to  each  new  genera- 
tion. 

Like  muscle,  freedom  Is  powerful  when 
rightly  exercised,  flabby  when  misused  or  un- 
trained. 

The  Founders'  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  a  declaration  of  responsibility  and  In- 
tegrity. 

Do  we  not  need  today  a  new  declaration  of 
Integrity  and  responsibility  In  the  same 
spirit?  Without  them  freedom  falters.  With 
them  there  U  no  greater  force  for  human 
good. 

Without  those  qualities  faith  sickens  and 
cynicism  devours  hope.  The  system  looks 
wrong. 

Our  problem  U  not  In  the  system  but  In 
ourselves. 

Built  Into  the  American  concept  of  free- 
dom, teamed  with  responsibility.  Is  the  means 
for  orderly  correction  of  Its  own  faults — 
thereby  preserving  the  good  that  has  grown 
out  of  the  past  and  embracing  the  good  yet 
to  be  created. 

Re-declare  our  responslblltty  and  our  faith, 
and  watch  freedom  work ! 


My  bQl  is  not  at  all  complicated.  It  has 
a  smgle  and  simple  purpose.  I  hope  that 
we  can  have  expeditious  hearings  on  it 
and  halt  the  use  of  our  malls  for  sending 
of  unfiollcited  cigarette  samples. 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROHIBIT  MAIL- 
ING OP  UNSOLICITED  S.AMPLES 
OF  CIGARETTES 

(Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  have  In- 
troduced today  a  bill  to  prohibit  the 
mailing  of  lonsolicited  samples  of 
cigarettes.  The  91st  Congress  acted  to 
ban  the  use  of  radio  and  television  time 
by  cigarette  advertisers. 

The  Government  has  stated  that 
cigarette  smoking  is  harmful  to  health. 
The  Surgeon  General's  warning  that 
cigarette  smoking  Is  dangerous  is  on 
every  pack  of  cigarettes. 

Yet.  the  U.S.  Post  OflQce  continues  to 
be  used  as  an  agent  for  the  cigarette  In- 
dustry. It  is  an  unhealthy  and  unsound 
practice. 

It  is  ludicrous  that  while  the  Congress 
and  the  Surgeon  General  have  taken 
actions  based  on  the  conclusion  that 
cigarette  smoking  is  dangerous,  and  have 
prohibited  advertising  cigarettes  on  radio 
and  television,  the  U.S.  Post  Office  con- 
tinues to  assist  that  industry  in  obtaining 
greater  sales. 


THE  EMERGENCY  COMMUTER 
RELIEF  ACT  OF  1971 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Dlinois  (Mr.  Rostknkowski),  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  I  am  introducing  the  Emergency 
Commuter  Relief  Act  of  1971,  a  bill  which 
would  provide  subsidies  on  a  short-term 
basis  to  State  and  local  governments  to 
assure  adequate  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion. Emergency  grants  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  mass  transit  systems  in  pay- 
ing interest  charges  and  other  annual 
obligations  which  have  been  incurred  In 
order  to  provide  essential  services  would 
also  be  provided  by  my  legislation. 

Although  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act,  which  was  signed  into  law  Octo- 
ber 15,  1970 — Public  Law  91-453— will 
provide  many  long-range  answers  to  our 
Nation's  urban  transit  crisis,  it  does  not 
provide  any  of  the  immediate  relief  which 
is  so  desperately  needed  now  in  our  urbao 
areas. 

This  legrislation.  which  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  (S.  870)  by  Senator 
Williams  of  New  Jersey  and  Senator 
Percy  of  Illinois,  would  enable  existing 
commuter  services  to  stay  in  service  un- 
til the  large  sums  of  money  authorized 
by  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  As- 
sistance Act  begin  to  reach  State  and  lo- 
cal mass  transpxjrtation  agencies.  If 
fimds  are  not  provided  during  this  in- 
terim period,  some  of  our  bankrupt  rail- 
roads may  stop  moving  entirely  because 
they  cannot  earn  sufficient  moneys  to 
meet  their  payroll.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is 
not  a  case  where,  because  of  our  urgent 
needs  In  Chicago,  we  come  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  because  the  local  com- 
munities are  not  doing  their  part.  For.  up 
until  now.  the  burden  of  maintaining 
these  essential  commuter  services,  has 
fallen  entirely  upon  the  State  and  local 
government  and  their  inadequate  tax 
sources.  The  cities,  already  pressed  to 
financial  limits,  cannot  afford  to  carry 
the  burden  alone.  I  believe,  they  now  are 
doing  more  than  their  fair  share. 

The  situation  has  become  critical.  The 
Penn  Central  is  bankrupt.  The  State  of 
New  York  now  owns  the  Long  Island 
Railroad  and  Massachusetts  has  taken 
over  the  operation  of  the  commuter  lines 
formally  serviced  by  the  Boston  and 
Maine.  In  my  own  city,  the  Chicago 
Transit  Authority  has  been  forced  to 
raise  its  fares  twice  within  the  past  year, 
to  a  level  of  45  cents.  At  the  same  time, 
the  CTA  faces  Indebtedness  of  more  than 
$20  million  annually,  primarily  as  a  re- 
sult of  its  having  to  pay  Interest  on 
equipment  bonds  and  to  lay  funds  aside 
to  retire  the  principal  on  such  obliga- 
tions. Moreover,  it  must  contribute  to  a 
depreciation  account  to  meet  future 
needs. 

This  legislation  would  prevent  these 
crises  from  occurring.  Under  the  Emer- 
gency Commuter  Relief  Act.  $75  million  a 
year  for  operating  subsidies   would  be 
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made  available  on  a  5-year  emergency 
basis  to  all  forms  of  mass  transportation. 
They  would  be  channeled  to  State  and 
other  public  bodies.  ,       ^.,  w 

Before  approving  the  grant  which 
would  be  made  on  a  two-thirds  Federal, 
one- third  local  matching  formula,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  would  have 
to  determine  that  the  services  were  es- 
sential to  the  community.  In  addition, 
the  State  or  public  body  applying  for  the 
grant  along  with  the  transit  company 
involved  must  first  submit  a  plan  to  the 
Secretary  setting  forth  a  program  of  cap- 
ital improvements  to  be  undertaken  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  more  efficient 
and  economic  service  and  for  placing  the 
commuter  operations  of  the  systems  on 
a  sound  financial  basis.  These  safeguards 
would  guard  against  windfall  profits  by 
private  promoters  and  would  provide 
adequate  insurance  that  the  op>erating 
subsidy  wUl  not  pay  for  existing  ineffi- 
ciency and  poor  service. 

Transportation  systems  are  too  vital 
a  part  of  the  continued  healthy  growth 
of  urban  centers  for  their  future  opera- 
tions to  be  governed  solely  by  their  abil- 
ity to  show  a  profit.  Return  on  invest- 
ment cannot  and  must  not  outweigh  the 
social  dividends  which  all  of  our  citizens 
receive  from  good  public  transportation. 
Therefore,  this  legislation  also  contains 
provisions  which  allow  the  Secretary  to 
make  emergency  grants  to  pay  interest 
charges  and  other  annual  obligations 
which  have  been  incurred  by  transit  sys- 
tems In  order  to  provide  essential  serv- 
ices. The  legislation  would  provide  $75 
million  a  year  for  5  years  for  these 
grants. 

Such  grants  would  be  made  only  when 
the  debt  burden  threatens  the  curtail- 
ment of  needed  commuter  services  or 
would  increase  fares  to  such  a  degree 
that  low-income  groups  who  use  the  serv- 
ice are  unfairly  penalized. 

An  increase  in  transit  fares  or  a  cur- 
tailment of  transit  services  works  undue 
hardships  on  citizens  earning  less  than 
$4,000  a  year.  As  Industry  and  business 
move  to  the  suburbs,  the  tragic  Isolation 
of  the  inner  city  ghetto  increases.  Here  is 
the  most  pressing  need  for  low  cost,  effi- 
cient mass  transit  systems  to  take  peo- 
ple to  the  jobs  they  so  desperately  de- 
mand. An  increase  in  transit  fares  or  a 
curtailment  of  service  works  undue  hard- 
ships on  these  citizens. 

The  debt  servicing  provisions  of  this 
legislation  would  allow  transit  lines  to 
continue  to  provide  their  essential  serv- 
ices without  the  fare  Increases  which  all 
too  frequently  penalize  the  inner  city 
dweller. 

If  existing  commuter  lines  are  allowed 
to  collapse  from  flnancitU  weakness,  se- 
vere hardships  will  result.  The  thou- 
sands of  commuters  who  depend  on  these 
services  to  get  them  to  and  from  work  will 
be  left  stranded.  And,  in  addition,  these 
commuter  lines  will  be  far  more  costly  to 
rebuild  in  the  future  than  to  preserve 
today. 

I  realize,  Mr.  Spealcer.  that  the  ad- 
ministration might  consider  this  patch- 
work legislation,  and,  in  a  sense  It  Is.  I, 
too,  would  like  to  see  a  comprehensive 
approach  to  the  whole  question  of  urban 
niass  transit  and  look  forward,  with  great 
anticipation,  to  viewing  the  administra- 


tion  plans   in   this   area.  But,   I  must 
stress  that  help  is  needed  now. 

This  bill  can  provide  the  necessary 
short-term  Federal  assistance  to  ease  the 
financial  burden  of  maintaining  ade- 
quate public  transportation  which  pres- 
ently weighs  heavily  on  the  cities  of  this 
Nation. 

A  full  text  of  the  bill  follows : 
H.R.  — 
A   bill    to    amend    the    Urban    Mass    Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964  to  authorize  certain 
grants  to  assure  adequate  commuter  serv- 
ice In  urban  areas,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled,   That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Commuter  Emer- 
gency Relief  Act." 

nNDINCS 

Sbc.  2.  The  Congress  finds — 

(1)  tliait  over  70  per  centum  of  the  Na- 
tion's population  lives  in  urban  areas; 

(2)  that  transportation  Is  the  Ufeblood  of 
an  urbanized  society  €Uid  the  health  and 
welfare  of  that  society  depends  upon  the 
provision  of  efficient,  economical,  and  con- 
venient transportation  within  and  between 
Its  urban  areas; 

(3)  that  for  many  years  the  mass  trans- 
portation mdustry  satisfied  the  transporta- 
tion needs  of  the  urban  areas  of  the  country 
capably  and  profitably; 

(4)  that  m  recent  years  the  maintenance 
of  even  minimal  mass  transpwrtatlon  service 
in  urban  areas  has  become  so  financially 
burdensome  as  to  threaten  the  continuation 
of  this  essential  public  service : 

(5)  that  the  termination  of  such  service  or 
the  continued  increase  In  Its  cost  to  the  user 
Is  undesirable,  and  may  have  a  particularly 
serious  adverse  effect  upon  the  welfare  of 
a  substantial  number  of  lower  income  per- 
sons; 

(6)  that  aame  urban  areas  are  now  en- 
gaged In  developing  preliminary  plana  for, 
or  are  actually  carrying  out,  comprehensive 
projects  to  revitalize  their  mass  transporta- 
tion operations;  and 

(7)  that  Immediate  substantial  Federal 
assistance  Is  needed  on  an  Interim  basis  to 
enable  many  mass  transportation  systems  to 
continue  to  provide  vital  service  during  the 
period  required  to  overhaul  and  revitalize 
mass  transportation  operations  and  to  place 
such  operations  on  a  sound  financial  basis. 

KMKBCKNCT    GRANTS   TO    PAY    INDEBTKDNESS 

Sec.  3.  The  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1964  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  sections  6  through 
16  as  sections  8  through  18,  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  section  5  a  new  sec- 
tion as  follows: 

"EMERGENCY   GRANTS  TO  MAKE  ANNtTAL  DEBT 
PAYMENTS 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  States  and  local 
public  bodies  and  agencies  thereof  to  assist 
in  paying  the  yearly  interest  on  and  dis- 
charging annual  obligations  on  securities, 
equipment  trust  certificates,  or  other  similar 
Instruments  of  Indebtedness  which  have  been 
incurred  In  the  acquisition,  construction, 
reconstruction,  improvement,  and  leasing 
(exclusive  of  any  charge  for  operation  or 
maintenance)  of  facilities  and  equipment  for 
xise.  by  operation  or  lease  or  otherwise.  In 
mass  transportation  service  In  urban  areas. 
A  grant  may  not  be  made  under  this  sub- 
section unless  the  Secretary  determines  that 
It  Is  essential  to  prevent  ( 1 )  the  termination 
of  a  significant  part  of  the  transportation 
service  for  a  community,  or  (2)  the  occur- 
rence of  a  serious  adverse  effect  upon  the 
welfare  of  a  substantial  number  of  lower 
Income  persons  who  are  dependent  upon  the 


transportation  service  of  such  community. 
The  amount  of  any  grant  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary vmder  this  subsection  shaU  not  exceed 
twice  the  amount  provided  by  the  grant  ap- 
plicant (from  other  sources  than  current 
revenues  of  a  mass  transportation  system) 
for  use  In  paying  such  interest  or  obUgatlons 
during  the  year  in  which  the  grant  Is  made. 
"(b)  To  finance  grants  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  there  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $75,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1972.  1973,  1974,  1975,  and  1976.  Any 
amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  remain  avaUable  unUl  expend- 
ed, and  any  amount  so  authorized  but  not 
appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  ap- 
propriated for  any  subsequent  fiscal  year." 

INTERIM  ASSISTANCE  TO  ASSURE  ADEQUATE  MASS 
TRANSPORTATION  SERVICE  IN  URBAN  AREAS 

Sec.  4.  The  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1964  18  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
6  (added  by  section  3  of  thU  Act)  a  new 
section  as  follows: 

"INTERIM  ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  providing 
Interim  assistance  to  assure  adequate  mass 
transportation  service  In  urban  areas,  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  any 
State  or  local  public  body  or  agency  thereof 
to  enable  It  to  assist  any  mass  transportation 
system  which  maintains  mass  transportation 
service  In  an  urban  area  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion to  defray  annual  net  operating  deficits 
incurred  as  the  result  of  providing  such 
service  to  such  areas.  No  grant  shall  be  pro- 
vided under  this  section  unless  (1)  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  the  mass  transporta- 
tion services  provided  by  the  system  involved 
are  needed  for  carrying  out  a  program  re- 
ferred to  in  section  4(a),  and  (2)  the  ^>pU- 
cant  State,  public  body,  or  agency,  and  the 
operator  (if  a  different  entity)  of  such  sys- 
tem, have  Jomtly  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
a  comprehensive  mass  transportation  service 
Improvement  plan  which  Is  approved  by  him 
and  which  sets  forth  a  program,  meeting 
criteria  established  by  the  Secretary,  for 
capital  or  service  ImprovemenW  to  be  under- 
taken for  the  purpose  of  providing  more  effi- 
cient, economical,  and  convenient  mass 
transportation  service  in  an  urban  area,  and 
for  placing  the  mass  transportation  opera- 
tions of  such  system  on  a  sound  financial 
basis. 

''(b)  The  amount  of  any  grant  under  this 
section  to  a  State  or  local  public  body  or 
agency  thereof  to  defray  the  operating  def- 
icit of  any  mass  transportation  system  shall 
not  exceed  twice  the  amount  of  financial 
assistance  provided  by  such  State,  public 
body,  or  agency  to  such  system  to  defray  such 
deficit. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  such  regu- 
lations as  he  deems  necessary  to  administer 
this  section  In  an  equitable  and  efficient 
manner.  Such  regulations  shall  Include  ap- 
propriate definitions  of  ( 1 )  the  Items  of  cost 
and  revenue  to  be  used  In  determining  an- 
nual net  operating  deficits,  and  (2)  the 
sources  or  types  of  State  or  local  financial 
assistance  which  may  be  considered  In  com- 
puting the  maximum  allowable  Federal 
grant. 

"(d)  To  finance  grants  under  this  section, 
there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to 
exceed  $75,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1972,  1973,  1974,  1975,  and  1976.  Any  amount 
so  appropriated  shall  remain  available  until 
expended,  and  any  amount  so  authorized  but 
not  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be 
appropriated  for  any  subsequent  fiscal  year. 
The  Secretary  is  authorized,  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  section  3648  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  to  mjike  advance  or  progress 
payments  on  account  of  any  grant  made 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shaU  conduct  a  study 
of  the  operation  of  the  subsidy  program  au- 
thorized by  this  section  comparing  it  with 
other  operating  subsidy  programs  Including 
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Uioa«  euiTMiUy  earrlad  out  by  tb«  Fed«i«I 
Ck>T«rtLm«Qt.  wttli  •  view  to  (let«niUn«  th« 
•(Beacy  of  sucb  program  In  aosurlnc  MltfquAt* 
ttiMsa  cmuportAtloa  mttIc*  In  urtwn  aw*. 
Th«  SecrvtAry  abjUl  submit  an  IntOTlm  nport 
of  his  findings  not  later  tban  June  30.  1B72. 
and  a  final  rep>ort  of  such  findings  and  rec- 
otnmenflatlons  not  later  tban  June  30.  1074. 
"(f)  No  graats  shall  be  made  under  thUt 
section  after  June  30,  1078,  except  pursuant 
to  a  commitment  entered  into  prior  to  such 
date." 

AOOmONAL    AMXKSKXNTS 

Sxc.  S.  (a)  The  following  sections  of  the 
Crban  Mass  Traosportattoa  Act  of  1944  (aa 
redesignated  by  section  3  of  this  Act)  are 
amended  aa  follows: 

(1)  Section  3(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  7"  amd  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"section  0". 

(3)  Section  4(c)  U  amended  by  striking 
out  "T(b).  and  0"  and  "section  ia(d)"'  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "9(b).  and  11"  and 
•"section   14(d)''.  respectively. 

(3)  Section  14(c)   U  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and'"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (4) : 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (4)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  a 
semicolon;  and 

(C)  by  adding  after  clause  (5)  the  foUow- 
Ing  new  clauses: 

'"(6)  the  term  'maae  transportation  sye- 
teni'  means  any  private  company  or  pubUo 
authority  or  agency  providing  mase  trans- 
pcrtatloD  servloe;  and 

"  ( 7 )  the  term  annual  net  operating  deficit' 
m«ane  that  part  of  the  i^Tiniiiq  openkttng 
ooeu  of  a  mass  transportation  system  which 
oould  reasonably  have  been  avoided  by  the 
elimination  of  all  or  part  of  the  masa  trana- 
portaitton  service  In  an  urbcm  area,  leas  the 
annual  revenues  derived  by  suoh  system  from 
the  provlsloci  of  such  service." 

(4)  SeoUon  14(d)  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  foUowlng  at  the  end  thereof  "No  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  4(b)  may 
be  used  for  grants  made  pursuant  to  section 
9  or  7  Orant  assistance  provided  under  any 
section  of  this  Act  shall  be  coordinated  to 
the  greatest  ertent  practicable  with  any 
other  financial  asststanoe  provided  under  this 
Act.  With  the  spsclflc  exception  of  the  pro- 
hibition contained  In  secUon  3  ( c  I .  the  exten- 
sion of  financial  assistance  to  a  State  or  local 
public  body  or  agency  thereof  under  any 
section  of  this  Act  shall  not  have  the  effect 
of  prohibiting  the  extension  of  financial  as- 
slstanoe  to  such  entity  pursti&nt  to  any  other 
section  of  this  Act." 

(8)  The  first  sentence  of  section  15(o)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  3"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  3  0  7  cr 
8". 

(8)  The  psxt  of  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 17  which  precedes  the  first  semlcoloo 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows;  "Grants  made 
under  section  3  (before  July  1,  1070)  and 
grants  made  under  section  8  or  7  of  this  Act 
(other  than  for  relocation  payments  in  ac- 
oordajice  with  eecUon  8(b))  for  projects  In 
any  one  State  shall  not  exceed  In  the  ag- 
gregate 124  per  centum  of  the  aggregkte 
amount  of  grant  funds  authorized  to  bs  up- 
proprlated  pursuant  to  sections  4(b),  «n>). 
and  7(c).  respectively" 

(7)  Section  S(e)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  13(c)"  and  Uisertlng  In  Ueu 
thereof  "section  16(c)". 

(b)(1)  SecUon  10  of  the  Urban  SXaas 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1970  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  6"  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "and  8". 

(2)  Section  11  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "8(a).  9,  and  11"  and  InserUng 
In  lieu  thereof  "8(a),  H,  and  13". 


REFORMINO  GOVERNMENT  OIL 
POLICY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  CoNTit  Is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  Intro- 
ducing today  two  bills  to  reform  Gov- 
ernment oil  policies  and  provide  sub- 
stantial relief  to  American  consumers 
which  I  am  proud  to  say  are  cosponsored 
by  83  of  my  colleagues  from  21  States 
across  the  Nation  A  list  of  cosponsors  is 
Included  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  first  of  these  Mils  would  eliminate 
oil  Import  quotas  which  cost  U.S.  con- 
sumers more  than  $5  billion  annually. 
The  second  would  put  em  end  to  Federal 
sanction  of  oil  production  controls  in 
Texas  and  Louisiana  which  artificially 
hold  down  supply,  and  thus  also  serve  to 
maintain  unduly  high  prices. 

In  May  of  1969,  I  Introduced  with  53 
cosponsors  the  first  bill  to  eliminate  oU 
quotas  gradually  over  a  10-year  period. 
Since  then,  the  President's  own  Cabinet 
Task  Force  on  Oil  Import  Control  has 
found  the  quotas  unnecessary  for  na- 
tional security,  and  urged  their  abolition 
In  favor  of  a  tarilT  system  which  would 
lower  consumer  prices.  The  bill  Intro- 
duced today  with  31  new  cosponsors 
would  end  the  quotas  outright  by  Janu- 
ary 1.  1972,  and  permit  the  substitution 
of  a  tariff  system. 

I  am  gratified  by  this  Increased  sup- 
port for  more  Immediate  action.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  convinced  It  Is  a  good  ba- 
rometer of  the  growing  demands  to  end 
unjustified  special  privileges  for  the  oil 
Industry  and.  more  importantly,  to  com- 
bat inflation  and  relieve  our  hard- 
pressed  consumers. 

In  view  of  the  concern  about  the  Im- 
pact of  the  recent  Persian  Gulf  oil  price 
agreement.  It  should  be  noted  that  only 
3  percent  of  the  UB.  oil  has  come  from 
the  Middle  East.  And  the  oil  task  force 
has  recommended  a  higher  tariff  for  this 
oil  to  prevent  imdue  reliance  on  this 
source.  Such  a  step  would  be  entirely  con- 
sistent with  my  legislation. 

My  second  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
end  State  production  controls,  or  prora- 
tlonlng.  by  repealing  the  so-called  Con- 
nally  "Hot  Oil"  Act.  Without  the  Con- 
nally  act,  this  proratlonlng  would  be 
unlawful  as  an  unconstitutional  Interfer- 
ence with  Interstate  commerce — a  field 
left  to  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

President  Nixon  has  already  spoken 
out  against  State  proratlonlng  In  his 
speech  before  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  on  December  10,  1969. 
In  announcing  the  end  of  limits  on  Fed- 
eral off-shore  oil  production  In  volimtary 
compliance  with  state  proratlonlng,  the 
President  said  these  controls  "are  not 
necessary  for  national  security;  more- 
over, they  actually  Interfere  with  the 
freedom  of  our  domestic  market  system." 

Taken  together  these  two  bills  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  developing  a  soxmd 
Government  oil  policy  which  will  at  the 
same  time  provide  needed  consumer  re- 
lief. 

The  list  of  cosponsors  tMows: 
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List  or  Cosponsobs  or  Contx  Bnxs  on 
OovESNMKNT  On.  Poucns 

Mrs.  Absug.  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Badillo 
Mr  Biaggl.  Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Boland  Ui' 
Brademas.  Mr.  Brasco.  Mr.  Burke  of  ISmm^I 
chusetts,  and  Mr.  Carey. 

Mr.  Celler.  ilrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  cnay  Mr 
CJonyers.  Mr.  Cotter.  Mr.  DeUums."  Mr 
Dlngell.  Mr.  Donobue,  Mr  Dow,  and  Mr 
Drinan. 

B4r.  Dulskl.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Callfomis 
Mr  P^scell.  lir.  Fish.  Mr.  William  D  Ptord 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  Frmser.  Mr.  Qlalmo.  Mr 
Olbbons,   Mrs    Orasso,  and  Mr.  Halpern 

Mr  Hamilton,  Mr.  Hanley.  Mr  Harrington 
Mr.  Hathaway.  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mrs.  Heckler 
of  MassachusetU.  Mr.  Helstoskl.  Mrs.  Hicks 
of  Massachusetts.  Ur.  Horton,  Mr.  Howard 
Mr.  Jacobs,  and  Mr.  Kastenmeler. 

Mr.  Keith,  Mr  Kemp,  Mr.  Koch.  Mr.  Kyros 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland.  Mr.  McKlnney,  Mr' 
Matsunaga,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr.  Mlnish,  and  Mr 
MltcheU. 

Mr.  Moorhead.  Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  Nlx.  Mi 
O'Hara.  Mr  O'NelU  of  Massachusetts!  Mr 
Pepper.  Mr.  Podell.  Mr.  Rees.  Mr.  Reid  of 
New  York,  and   Mr.   Reuss. 

Mr.  Roblson,  Mr.  Rodlno.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr 
Rosenthal.  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr,  St  Qertnaln! 
Mr.  Soheuer..  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York,  Mr 
Stafford,  and  Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Tlernan.  Mr.  Vanlk.  Mr. 
Whltehurst.  Mr.  Wolff.  Mr.  Wydler.  Ui. 
Wyman.  Mr  Macdonald  of  Masaachusettsi 
BIr.  Ryan,  and  Mr.  Pike. 


SUPPORT  FOR  ATLANTIC  UNION 
GROWS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
niinoLs,  (Mr.  FncoLkY).  Is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  the  Atlantic  Union 
Reaolution  with  12  additional  cospon- 
sors. They  are:  Brock  Adams,  Democrat, 
of  Washington;  John  A.  Blatnik.  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Minnesota;  Thaddeus  J.  Dia- 
SKi,  Democrat,  of  New  York;  Jamis  G. 
Fulton,  Republican,  of  Pennsylvania; 
CoRNiLrtis  E.  Gallagher,  Democrat,  of 
New  Jersey;  Edward  A.  Garmatz.  Demo- 
crat, of  Maryland;  Henry  B.  Gonzalez, 
Democrat,  of  Texas;  Charles  S.  Gubseh, 
Republican,  of  California;  Charles  W. 
Sandman.  Jr..  Republican,  of  New  Jersey; 
Frank  A.  SxirBBLEriELo,  Democrat,  of 
Kentucky;  Frank  Thompson.  Jr.,  Demo- 
crat, of  New  Jersey;  and  John  W.  Wyd- 
ler, Republican,  of  New  York. 

This  important  reaolution  was  first 
Introduced  in  the  92d  Congress  on  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1971,  with  71  cosponsors.  The 
additional  Representatives  who  are  to- 
day listed  as  cosponsors  bring  the  total 
to  83. 

Since  Clarence  Strelt  first  published 
his  book,  "Union  Now. "  over  30  years  ago, 
much  coomient  has  been  generated  In 
the  press  about  Atlantic  Union.  I  would 
like  to  Include  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord one  of  many  recent  editorials  en- 
dorsing this  bold  Initiative,  this  one  from 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  The  editorial 
cites  President  Nixon's  long  and  vocal 
support  for  Atlantic  Union,  support 
which  dates  back  long  before  he  entered 
the  White  House,  first  as  Vice  President, 
and  now  as  President. 

That  support  continues  to  this  day. 

Text  of  editorlfll  follows: 
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irrom  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  Nov.  16, 1970] 
Ths  Atij^ntic  Ukion  RssoLtmoN 
with  the  Nation  settling  down  after  the 
exertions  of  the  hotly  fought  series  of  Con- 
gressional and  gubernatorial  elections,  the 
toooaon  of  the  Atlantic  Union  Resolution  are 
*^-^  once  more  to  muster  nationwide  sup- 


nort  Including  a  reiteration  of  the  endorse- 
ment Mr.  Nixon  sent  to  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  four  years  ago. 

The  Atlantic  Union  Resolution  calls  upon 
Congress  to  elect  delegates  to  an  Atlantic 
Union  convention,  which  woxild  be  composed 
of  slmUai-  delegations  from  other  nations  In 
the  North  AtlanUc  Treaty  OrgaiUzatlon. 

■nxe  projected  convention  would  explore 
the  proepecta  of  convertUig  the  North  Atlan- 
tic alUance  Into  a  federal  Union.  Any  plan 
dertsed  by  the  convention  would  thereafter 
be  submitted  to  Congress  for  action  in  ac- 
cordance with  constitutional  proceduree. 

In  the  years  since  the  first  Atlantic  Union 
Resolution  was  presented  to  Congress,  It  has 
won  the  endorsement  of  a  wide  range  of  U.S. 
political  figures— President  Easenhower.  for- 
mer Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 
Senator  Eugene  J.  McCarthy,  Senator  Barry 
M  Ooldwater,  Governor  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller 
and  the  late  Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy. 

But  few  of  Its  supporters  have  been  more 


THE  RURAL  JOB  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT 

The  SPEAB^IR.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Sebelhts)  ,  Is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  SEBEUUS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
quite  pleased  and  honored  today  to  re- 
introduce the  Rural  Job  Development 
Act.  a  bill  that  has  already  been  Intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  by  my  good  friend 
and  colleague.  Senator  Jm  Pearson,  and 
48  of  his  distinguished  colleagues  In  the 
Senate. 

I  am  most  gratified  to  reintroduce  this 
legislation  with  40  cosponsors.  Those 
Representatives  who  have  joined  in  co- 
sponsoring  the  Rural  Job  Development 
Act  of  1971  are:  Mr.  James  S.  AaotTREZX 
of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Bill  Alexander  of 
Arkansas,  Mr.  Mark  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota.  Mr.  Bill  Archer  of  Texas,  Mr. 
John  N.  Camp  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  W.  C. 
Daniel  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Willlam  L.  Dick- 
inson of  Alabama,  Mr.  Harold  D.  Dono- 
htje  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  John  J.  DtrN- 


can  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Bill  Frknzel  of 
outspoken  than  Mr.  Nixon.  In  his  1966  state-  Minnesota,  Mr.  DON  PUQUA  of  Florida. 
ment  of  support   he  <i«f^l*'*<*L,'7*  JLr*"'^?     Mr.  Seymour  Halpern  of  New  York.  Mr. 

Zl^'^X^^^^J^T^V^n^e       ORVAL    HANSEN    Of    IdahO.    Mr.    MICHAEL 
behind  the  effort  to  find  a  basis  for  a  broad 
federation  of  free  Atlantic  nations. 

"Although  the  accompllsliment  of  the  ulti- 
mate goal  of  the  resolution  may  well  be  Im- 
possible to  attain  for  many  years,  recent 
events  of  history  and  numerous  scientific 
and  technological  advances  of  the  past  20 
years  point  the  way  In  tills  direction  .  .  . 
The  Atlantic  Union  Resolution  Is  a  forward- 
looking  proposal  wlilch  acknowledges  the 
depth  and  breadth  of  Incredible  change 
which  is  going  on  in  the  world  around  us." 
The  AtlanUc  Union  Resolution  had  Its 
origins  In  the  days  before  World  War  II  when 
the  failure  of  the  Western  powers  to  work 
together  to  stave  off  German  and  Italian 
aggression  made  a  worldwide  conflagration 
Inevitable.  Clarence  K.  Strelt,  who  served  at 
the  time  as  a  League  of  Nations  correspond- 
ent, was  struck  by  the  parallels  between  the 
Western  democracies  In  the  19308  and  the 
free  states  of  North  America  In  the  years 
between  the  end  of  the  American  Revolution 
and  the  eventual  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  answer  for  the  discordant  and  fre- 
quently feuding  states  was  a  federal  union 
under  the  Constitution.  Mr.  Strelt  saw  a 
similar  answer  for  the  Western  democracies. 
His  first  book  on  the  subject  was  Union  Now, 
which  proposed  an  immediate  union  of  the 
Western  states  to  forestall  World  War  11. 

The  postwar  era,  as  matters  turned  out, 
brought  even  stlffer  challenges  to  the  nations 
of  the  North  Atlantic.  One  response  was  the 
1949  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  which  bovmd 
the  nations  of  the  Atlantic  community  to- 
gether In  a  mutual-defense  arrangement. 

The  Atlantic  Union  Resolution  Is  a  pro- 
posal that  the  Nato  nations  now  go  a  step 
farther  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  a 
closer  concert. 

The  House  sponsors  of  the  Atlantic  Union 
Resolution  Include  representatives  of  both 
Pfutles.  The  Ohio  House  delegation  is  rep- 
resented among  the  sponsors  by  Reps.  Donald 
(Buz)  Lukens  and  J.  William  Stanton,  both 
Republicans,  and  Reps.  Thomas  Ashley  and 
Charles  Vanlk.  Democrats. 

The  federal  union  Idea  Is  said  to  be 
America's  most  distinctive  contribution  to 
the  realm  of  political  philosophy.  It  is  logical, 
we  believe,  that  the  nations  of  the  Atlantic 
community  should  ask  themselves  whether  It 
holds  an  answer  for  the  world  of  the  late 
20th  century. 


Harrington  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  James 
F.  Hastings  of  New  York.  Mr.  Edward 
Hutchinson  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Ed  Jones 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Peter  N.  Kyros  of 
Maine,  Mr.  Arthur  A.  Link  of  North 
Dakota,  Mr.  Manuel  Lujan  of  New 
Mexico,  Mr.  James  R.  Mann  of  South 
Carolina.  Mr.  Romano  L.  Mazzoli  of 
Kentucky.  Mr.  James  A.  McClure  of 
Idaho.  Mr.  John  Melcher  of  Montana, 
Mr.  Clarence  E.  Miller  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
WiLMER  MizELL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
John  T.  Myers  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Bill 
Nichols  of  Alabama,  Mr.  William  R. 
Roy  of  Kansas.  Mr.  William  J.  Scherle 
of  Iowa.  Mr.  Garner  Shriver  of  Kansas, 
Mr.  Robert  L.  Sdces  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Robert  H,  Steele  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Charles  Thone  of  Nebraska,  Mr.  Al 
Ullman  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Victor  V,  Vesey 
of  California,  Mr.  Richard  C.  White  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Lawrence  G.  Williams  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Jim  Wright  of  Texas, 
and  Mr.  John  M.  Zwach  of  Minnesota. 

This  legislation  in  essence  would  en- 
courage job-creating  industries  In  our 
rural  areas.  In  brief,  the  bill  wouM  work 
as  follows: 

A  series  of  tax  Incentives — a  7-percent 
tax  credit  on  personal  property,  a  7-per- 
cent tax  credit  on  real  property,  an  ac- 
celerated depreciation  allowance,  and  a 
50-percent  tax  deduction  on  wages  paid 
workers  given  on-the-job  training — 
would  be  offered  to  industrial  and  com- 
mercial enterprises  locating  In  coimtles 
designated  sis  "rural  job  development 
areas."  Rural  job  development  areas  are 
counties  which  have  no  city  of  over 
50,000  population  and  where  at  lesist  15 
percent  of  the  families  have  incomes  of 
less  than  $3,000.  Indian  reservations  are 
also  included.  To  be  eligible,  the  enter- 
prise must  hire  at  least  10  people  and 
wherever  possible  must  hire  at  least  50 
percent  of  the  work  force  from  the  local 
area.  The  bill  contains  a  prohibition 
against  "runaway"  firms  and  recapture 
provisions  for  those  firms  which  willfully 
violate  the  terms  of  the  program. 


I  would  like  to  stress  one  partictilar 
point  regarding  this  legislation.  The  ob- 
jectives of  the  Rural  Job  Development 
Act  are  truly  in  the  best  interests  of  our 
entire  Nation.  This  bill  should  and  can  be 
an  integral  part  of  our  growing  commit- 
ment to  deal  with  our  Nation's  urban 
crisis. 

In  introducing  this  bill.  I  take  great 
pride  in  pointing  out  to  my  colleagues  the 
dedication  and  tireless  efforts  of  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Kansas  to  revitalize  ru- 
ral and  small  town  America. 

Senator  Pearson,  in  an  earlier  state- 
ment, has  skillfully  and  succinctly  dis- 
cussed this  legislation  and  its  intent.  I 
commend  his  remarks  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  and  to  the  attention  of  all 
who  are  vitally  interested  in  helping  to 
revitalize  rural  and  smalltown  America 
and  help  our  Nation  achieve  a  healthy 
and  properous  rural  and  urban  balance : 

S.     346 iNTKODUCnON     OF     THX     RUKAL     JOB 

Devklopmxnt  Act 
The  bill  I  Introduce  would  encourage  the 
development  of  new  Job-creating  industries 
in  rural  areas,  thus  serving  to  expand  the 
economic  base  and  more  fully  and  effectively 
utilize  the  human  and  natural  resources  of 
our  rural  communities.  The  resulting  expcui- 
sion  of  economic  opportunity  and  thus  help 
to  reduce  the  population  pressures  of  our 
overcrowded  and  overburdened  metr(^x>U- 
tan  areas. 

Providing  a  judicious  blend  of  private  ini- 
tiative and  public  responsibility — the  bill, 
in  brief  summary,  would  work  as  follows: 

A  s«-les  of  tax  incentives — a  7-percent  tax 
credit  on  personal  property,  a  7-percent  tax 
credit  on  real  property,  an  accelerated  de- 
preciation allowance,  and  a  &0-p>ercent  tax 
credit  on  real  property,  an  accelerated  depre- 
ciation allowance,  and  a  50-p)ercent  tax  de- 
duction on  wages  paid  workers  given  on-the- 
job  training — would  be  offered  to  industrial 
and  commercial  enterprises  locating  In  coun- 
ties designated  as  "rural  job  development 
areas."  Rural  job  development  areas  are 
counties  which  have  no  city  of  over  50,000 
population  and  where  at  least  16  percent  of 
the  families  have  incomes  of  less  Uian  (3,000. 
Indian  reservations  are  also  Included.  To  be 
eligible  the  enterprise  must  hire  at  least  10 
people  and  wherever  possible  must  hire  at 
least  50  percent  of  the  work  force  from  the 
local  area.  The  bill  contains  a  prohibition 
against  "runaway"  firms  and  recapture  pro- 
visions for  those  firms  which  willfully  vio- 
late the  terms  of  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  introduced  today 
is  essentially  the  same  as  the  Rural  Job  De- 
velopment Act  of  1969. 

The  principle  of  using  tax  incentives  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  new  business  and 
industry  into  our  rural  communities  also  has 
been  endorsed  by  a  wide  variety  of  groups 
and  individuals  around  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  cupport  for  the  Rural 
Job  Developnnent  Act  is  but  one  manifesta- 
tion of  the  great  interest  in  the  overall  theme 
of  rural  development,  which  has  also  been 
varioxisly  referred  to  as  rural  revltalizatlon, 
rural  urban  balance,  balanced  urbanization, 
and  balanced  national  growth.  But  what- 
ever label  we  use  we  are  all  talking  about  the 
urgent  necessity  of  expanding  economic  and 
social  opportunities  in  our  smaller  com- 
munities. 

As  we  all  know,  major  portions  of  rural 
America  are  economically  underdeveloped 
and  lacking  in  the  fviil  range  of  public  serv- 
ices. Millions  of  pe<yple  each  year  are  forced 
to  leave  our  smaller  communitlee  because  of 
the  lack  of  economic  opportunities  there. 
These  conditions  in  and  of  themselves  justify 
and,  indeed,  demand  major  new  efforts  to 
Improve  and  expand  economic  and  social  op- 
portunitlss  avaUable  in  rural  communities. 
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But  the  objectives  of  the  rur»l  develop- 
ment moveinent  are  truly  natloaaJ,  not  sec- 
tional. Por.  in  (act.  the  ruiml  development 
movement  represent*  a  new  and  vltjil  part 
oX  our  growing  effort  to  de*l  with  the  crlala 
at  the  cities. 

We  have  nnally  been  forced  to  recognize 
that  many  of  the  problems  which  constitute 
the  crtals  of  the  dtlea  can  be  traced  to  the 
overcrowding  of  p«ople  and  the  exceestve 
concentration  of  Industry.  Thus  the  rural 
development  movement,  which  ultimately 
seeks  to  slow  down  the  great  rural -to- urban 
migration.  If  successful,  will  be  of  benefit  not 
only  to  our  rural  communities  but  to  our 
clUes  M  well. 

We  are  coming  to  realise  that  rural  dev«l- 
opment  l3  not  almply  a  desirable  objective 
but,  indeed,  a  national  necessity. 

Mr.  Preeldent.  many  of  our  old  notions 
about  urbanlaatlon  and  rural  migration  sim- 
ply are  no  longer  valid. 

Into  the  cities  have  come  the  xioskllled 
rural  poor  attracted  by  the  lure  of  economic 
advancement  Many  gain,  but  a  tragically 
high  number  do  not.  Instead  of  economic 
salvation  too  many  of  the  rural  poor,  both 
white  and  Mack,  flind  tenements,  unemploy- 
ment, welfare,  and  the  depersonalized,  de- 
moralised environment  of  the  slum-ghetto. 
Into  the  cities  also  come  the  young,  the 
educated,  and  the  talented.  They  often  do 
much  better  mat«rlally.  but  for  this  eco- 
nomic gain  they  pay  the  social  coats  of  the 
loneliness  of  the  crowd,  the  frustrations  of 
congested  streets  and  crowded  stores,  the 
stultifying  sameness  of  the  bedroom  suburbs 
and  the  loos  of  community  Identity. 

Into  the  cities  comes  industry  and  for  the 
most  part  It  has  prospered.  But  Increasing 
numbers  are  now  Ondlng  that  the  cost  of 
doing  bualneaa  In  the  cKy  is  unprofltably 
high. 

And  as  the  urban  resident  breathes  the 
fouled  air  of  Industrial  smog.  h«  comes  to 
understand  the  hazards  as  well  aa  the  bene- 
Qts  of  Industrial  concentration. 

In  short,  too  many  of  our  rural  conununl- 
tl«a  are  underdeveloped.  Too  many  of  our 
metropolitan  areas  are  over  crowded.  This 
maldistribution  of  population  and  economic 
activity  will  surely  worsan.  unless  we  take 
strong,  positive,  action. 

The  ta«k  ahead  u  clear.  We  must  expand 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  economic  and 
mooiml  opportunities  in  ruraJ  America  so 
that  those  who  choose  to  do  so  will  have 
the  freedom  to  remain  where  they  are  and 
not  be  forced  to  move  to  the  already  over- 
crowded    and     overburdened     metropolitan 


This  task  will  not  be  easily  or  quickly  ac- 
compllabfld.  And  we  do  not  yet  fully  know 
all  the  needs  which  must  be  met  nor  all  the 
policy  alternatives  wlUch  must  be  considered 
But  I  think  It  Is  aiear  to  all  that  new  jobe 
lie  at  the  heart  of  ibm  rural  development 
•ffort.  For  unless  w«  can  create  upwards  of 
1  million  new  and  better  Jobs  each  ysar  In  our 
rural  communities,  nothing  else  we  will  do 
wUl  have  any   meaningful   or  lasting  effect 

Mr.  Preeldent.  the  blU  I  Introduce  today 
alms  precisely  at  this  goal  of  creaUng  new 
Jobs  It  apf>Ue8  a  proven  principle  to  a  partic- 
ular need.  The  principle  Is  that  tax  poUcy 
does  in  fact  influence  the  course  of  business 
investment  The  particular  need  is  that  spec- 
ial IrtoentlTss  are  nscsssary  to  encourage  a 
substantial  increaas  of  private  investment  In 
""*^  areas  la  order  to  oTercome  some  of  the 
factors  which  otherwise  discourage  business 
expanalon  into  these  areas.  The  tax  incentives 
provided  by  this  blU  are  as  follows 

First,  a  7-perc«nt  tax  credit  on  personal- 
machinery  and  equlpm«nt— and  real  prop- 
•rty—l»ju\  and  buildings  And  If  the  rural 
Job  development  area  has  a  population  den- 
sity of  lees  than  25  persons  p«r  square  mile— 
the  D«tt«nal  average  la  51— th«  credit  is  in- 
creased to  10  psroent  This  IncenMve  reeog- 
nlass  that  the  normal   factors  which  often 


vork  against  expanded  rural  investment  are 
magnified  in  the  more  sparsely  populated 
areas.  These  areas  are  often  quite  far  removed 
from  major  industrial  and  commercial  cen- 
ters thus  adding  to  transportation  costs  for 
example.  Certainly  we  beUeve  that  these  ad- 
ditional incentives  are  consistent  with  the 
objective  of  promoting  the  maximum  leaslbte 
geographical  dlstrlbuUon  of  new  Job-creating 
Industries. 

Second,  an  accelerated  depreciation  of  two- 
thirds  of  normal,  useful,  or  class  life  for 
machinery.  eqiUpment.  and  buildings: 

Third,  a  tax  deduction  equal  to  50  percent 
of  the  wages  paid  to  workers  (or  whom  the 
enterprise  must  provide  on-the-job  training 
This  special  deducUon.  which  would  be  in 
effect  during  the  training  period,  is  intended 
to  encourage  the  enterprise  to  hire  and  train 
local  people  who  lack  the  required  labor 
skills.  The  US  Employment  Service  would 
certify  the  length  of  the  training  period 

Fourth,  all  credits  and  deductions  can  be 
c»msd  backward  3  years  or  forward  for  a 
maximum  at  lo  years,  or  If  the  business  Is  a 
^."S^*"^  subsidiary,  utilized  against  other 
^^n  "^^  °^  '*"*  P*"'''  corporation 
t.?^^  enterprises  would  receive  these 
tax  benefits  under  the  following  conditions- 
First,  the  enterprise  must  be  located  In  a 
rural  Job  development  area"  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  defined  as 
foUow.:  A  county,  no  part  of  which  contains 
t^'^'^  metropolitan  statistical  area  and 
Which  has  no  city  with  a  population  m  ex- 
cess of  50,000.  and  Where  aVleast  15  percent 
of  the  famlUes  hare  Incomes  under  »3^o^ 
where  employment  has  declined  at  a  rate  of 
more  than  5  percent  during  the  previous  5- 
year  period:  or  where  the  closing  or  curtaUln« 
of  operations  of  an  installation  of  the  Denart- 
ment  of  Defense  Is  Ukely  to  cause  a  substan- 
tial migration  of  persons  residing  in  the  area 
ITrl^'^^  °^  Agrtculcure.  after  consulting 
''"^J^^«  B*cnULry  Of  ths  Interior  may  a^ 
certify  Indian  reservations. 

Second,  to  receive  an  eligibility  certificate 
the  emterprtae  must  demonstrate  that  it  has 
not  dlaoonunued  a  comparable  enterprise  In 
«y  other  area  and  will  not  reduce  the  em- 
ployment In  any  other  area. 

Third,  the  enterprise  must  create  at  least 
10  new  Jobe  at  the  beglaning  of  the  ooer*. 
tk>n.  ' 

Fourth,  to  assure  benefits  to  a  local  com- 
munity, at  least  50  percent  of  the  orlginsJ 
working  force  must  be  residents  of  the  rural 
Job  development  area.  However,  the  Secre- 
tary can  waive  this  requirement  If  the  labor 
requirements  of  the  enterprise  exceed  the 
local  labor  supply,  and  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  the  establishment  of  the  en- 
terprise In  the  area  will  promote  economic 
beneflu  oonautent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
act. 

Fifth,  to  continue  to  qualify,  the  enter- 
prise must  maintain  the  same  working  force 
unless  circumstances  beyond  Its  control  pre- 
vent It  from  doing  so  The  bill  also  provides 
an  effective  recapture  provision  in  those  areas 
where  a  firm  wimmy  violates  ths  eligibility 
requlreoMnts. 

Sixth,  before  the  enterprise  Is  given  an 
ellglbUlty  certificate,  the  Secretary  must  have 
*^^P  notice  from  the  local  governmental 
unit  responsible  for  zoning  requirements  to 
the  effect  that  the  proposed  enterpwlse  meets 
the  existing  regulations  and  that  there  are 
ao  Immediate  plana  for  altering  those  r»gu- 
lauons.  This  wlU  assure  that  the  local  com- 
munity is  aware  that  the  enterpriss  antic- 
ipates locating  there,  thus  giving  the  com- 
munity a  chance  to  prevent  the  owve  should 
It  choose  to  do  so. 

Seventh,  the  enterprise   must   be  engaged 

In    Industrial    or    commercial    production 

manufacturing,  producing,  processing,  as- 
sembling, wholesale  operations,  or  the  con- 
struction of  buildings  and  faculties  m  the 
authorlasd  araa.   This  prvcludes  beneftta  to 
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retail  and  service  enterprlsea  which  might  b* 
competitive  with  local  establishments  luT 
reatlonal  enterprises  may  be  certified  prol 
vided  they  would  not  be  competitive  with 
existing  enterprises  in  the  area 

Mr  President,  in  addition  to  the  tax  la- 
centlvas  the  bill  would  authorize  MOO  000 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  so  that  the 
Secretary  may  collect  and  disseminate  rel«. 
vant  economic  data  and  to  serve  as  an  infor- 
mation clearing  house  for  local  oommunitiei 
and  businesses  considering  esUbllshlng  job- 
creatlng  enterprises  in  Job  development  areas 
Mr  President,  as  indicated,  this  btu  would 
be  administered  by  the  SecreUry  of  Agn- 
culture.  It  may  well  be  that  this  provision 
should  be  changed  Quite  possibly  it  would  be 
better  to  vest  this  authority  elsewhere,  pos- 
sibly m  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  This  u 
one  of  the  polnU  that  certainly  should  be 
discussed  In  committee  The  administration's 
view  on  this  would  be  particularly  Impor- 
tant. 

There  are  also  other  parts  of  the  bill  which 
are  subject  to  debate  For  my  own  part,  I  am 
not  wedded  to  each  and  every  provision  f 
fully  recognize  that  adjustments  may  be  nec- 
essary in  several  areas  However.  I  do  believe 
very  strongly  In  the  basic  principles  of  this 
bill. 

Mr  President,  the  tax  Incentive  approach 
Is  based  on  the  proposUon  that  the  new  eco- 
nomic activity  which  will  thereby  be  gen- 
erated  will  bring  broad  economic  gains  to  the 
whole  rural  community. 

This  Is  not  a  reversion  to  the  old  dogma 
that  whatever  U  good  for  business  neceasartly 
has  to  be  good  for  the  country  Rather  It  U 
a  pragmatic  recognition,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  government  cannot  do  everything  and! 
on  the  other  hand,  an  acceptance  of  the  fact 
that  through  a  more  Judicious  stimulus  and 
control  of  the  private  sector  we  can  see  many 
of  our  economic  and  social  problems. 

Mr.  President.  It  Is  also  Important  to  note 
that  most  rural  areas,  not  Just  the  poverty- 
stricken  ones,  would  be  covered  under  the 
area  eligibility  definitions  of  the  bill. 

This  follows  from  the  fact  that  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bUl  Is  to  encourage  rural  devel- 
opment In  general.  Thus  we  wanted  to  make 
sure  that  It  would  be  broadly  applied  to  aO 
rural  areas  and  not  be  limited  to  reach  pov- 
erty stricken  regions.  Although  we  believe  It 
will  complement  existing  rural  poverty  pro- 
grams, this  is  not  a  rural  poverty  bill  as  such. 
Of  equal  or  greater  Importance.  It  wUl  help 
prevent  the  further  spread  of  poverty  and 
eventually  generate  new  heights  of  prospw- 
Ity  throughout  much  of  rural  America. 

Some  have  suggested  that  the  bill  should 
be  more  precisely  tailored  to  potential  rural 
growth  centers.  I  am  aware,  of  course,  that 
not  all  rural  areas  have  the  potential  for 
growth  But  the  problem  Is  that  of  reliably 
Identifying  those  which  have  the  potential 
for  growth  and  those  which  do  not. 

The  birth  of  new  types  of  industry,  the 
continued  Improvements  In  transportation 
and  communication,  and  the  changing  tastes 
of  the  American  consumer  make  It  extremely 
dlfflcult  to  predict  with  any  certainty  the 
economic  potential  of  any  given  area.  More- 
over It  Is  important  to  keep  In  mind  that  the 
unpredictable  equality  and  spirit  of  local 
leadership  and  the  pure  coincidence  of  other 
noneconomic  factors  often  have  a  major  ef- 
fect on  whether  a  given  community  will 
grow,  hold  its  own.  or  decline.  By  making  the 
Incentives  In  this  bill  broadly  available,  aO 
the  factors  which  effect  economic  growth, 
many  of  which  we  do  not  know  with  preci- 
sion will  be  allowed  to  operate  freely. 

Mr.  President,  the  enactment  of  this  bill 
would  result  In  an  initial  drain  on  the  Treas- 
ury to  the  extent  that  businessmen  take  ad- 
vantage of  tax  Incentives.  But  at  the  same 
time,  the  new  economic  activity  thus  stimu- 
lated would  generate  an  Increased  flow  of 
revenue  to  the  Treasury  Precise  predictions 
ar«  Impossible,   but  I  beUeve  tbat  over  the 
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intermediate  and  long  run  the  benefits  wUl 
^  than  offset  the  losses;  that  the  total 
^  revenue  flow  wUl  be  expanded,  rather 

tl,»n  decreased.  ^       ,       .., 

But  beyond  the  tax  losses  and  gains  dl- 
recUy  attributable  to  this  program  one  must 
fcHo  consider  It*  Indirect  influence.  I  believe 
that  a  more  extensive  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  our  industrial  and  conunerclal  ca- 
nacltles  will  strengthen  the  overall  national 
economy.  I  believe  that  strengthening  of 
rural  communities  will  result  In  substantial 
social  benefit*.  I  believe  that  the  slowing  of 
the  flow  of  ""*!  people  to  the  urban  slums 
,rUl  reduce  the  public  ooets  of  unemploy- 
ment and  welfare  payment*  and  also  ultl- 
Biately,  the  cost*  for  other  public  services  In 
those  areas  such  as  those  for  law  enforce- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  the  passage  of  the  Rural  Job 
Development  Act  will  not  solve  all  the  prob- 
lems of  rural  America.  Its  adoption  would, 
I  believe,  do  a  great  deal  to  create  the  type 
of  new  job  opportunities  which  rural  Amer- 
ica so  urgently  needs.  And  because  of  this  Its 
enactment  constitutes,  I  believe,  the  neces- 
ittry  first  step  toward  the  attainment  of  a 
more  reasonable  and  healthy  rural-urban 
balance. 

ISTATE    TAX    RTLIKr    FOB    FAMILT    BUSINESS 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
one  very  important  group  within  our  so- 
ciety has  not  shared  In  our  Nation's 
prosperity.  I  am  speaking  of  the  family- 
owned  enterprise,  whether  It  be  a  farm, 
ranch,  or  small  main  street  business.  The 
family  farmer  and  the  small  business- 
man, while  getting  much  Up  service,  are 
now  being  discriminated  against  by  our 
tax  laws. 

Specifically,  I  am  talking  about  the 
Federal  estate  tax  or  what  some  refer  to 
as  the  "death  tax."  Too  often  today,  the 
"death  tax"  has  meant  the  death  of  the 
family  business;  a  death  caused  by  tax 
discrimination. 

On  one  hand,  we  express  alarm  about 
the  disappearance  of  the  family  farm, 
ranch  or  community  business  and  the 
stability  and  proven  worth  of  this  kind 
of  life.  On  the  other  hand,  we  place  a 
discriminatory  tax  bsised  on  unrealistic, 
Inflated  land  values  and  thereby  make  It 
virtually  impossible  for  young  people  of 
today  to  carry  on  the  family  operation. 
For  over  200  years,  the  family  farm 
has  contributed  strong  and  stable  young 
men  and  women  who  formed  the  very 
backbone  of  our  society.  The  family 
farm  has  given  us  plentiful  production 
of  food  available  at  an  ever-decreasing 
share  of  our  take-home  pay.  Today,  the 
rest  of  the  world  looks  to  the  success  of 
the  American  farmer  with  envy,  admi- 
ration, and  hope.  If  these  families  are 
continually  forced  from  rural  America, 
where  they  lead  productive  and  happy 
lives,  we  not  only  hasten  the  death  of  the 
traditional  American  farm,  but  also 
speed  up  the  mass  migration  to  the  cities 
where  desperate  conditions  there  al- 
ready need  our  urgent  attention. 

The  small  family-owned  business  has 
played  an  equally  important  role  in 
building  America.  They  provide  the 
goods  and  services  which  we  all  expect 
and  demand  into  our  neighborhood 
homes,  areas  where  the  big  corporations 
cannot  serve  because  "it  doesn't  pay." 
The  small  businessman  not  only  serves 
America,  but  in  the  eyes  of  many,  he  is 
America. 
Yet  with  all  of  this  lip  service  and 


praise,  there  is  continued  discrimination 
against  the  family-owned  enterprise. 

I  am  today  offering  legislation  to 
strike  at  one  area  of  discrimination 
against  the  family-owned  enterprise. 

The  prime  problem  centers  on  the  re- 
quirement In  the  Federal  estate  tax  reg- 
ulations that  the  estate  tax  be  imposed 
on  the  "fair  market  value"  of  the  assets 
at  the  time  of  the  owner's  death.  In  the 
case  of  real  estate,  the  fair  market  value 
is  usually  established  by  comparing  land 
in  the  estate  with  prices  recently  paid 
for  other  land  in  the  area. 

More  often  than  not,  these  prices  are 
vastly  inflated  and  are  in  no  way  com- 
parable to  the  value  of  the  decedent's 
ranch,  farm,  or  business  based  on  Its  abil- 
ity to  earn.  The  economic  fact  today  Is 
that  ranch  and  farm  land  being  soid  Is 
based  on  these  Inflated  property  values 
to  speculators  who  may  intend  the  land 
for  purposes  other  than  to  produce  food 
and  fiber. 

Unfortunately,  even  in  light  of  this  eco- 
nomic fact,  no  oonsideration  Is  given  to 
the  earning  C8^»city  of  the  property  in 
calculating  estate  taxes.  Yet,  these  taxes 
must  be  paid  out  of  the  earnings  of  the 
ranch,  farm,  or  business  unless  the  fam- 
ily has  substantial  outside  Interests  ui 
cash. 

When  shares  of  corporate  stock  in  an 
estate  are  taxed,  the  earning  power  of 
the  shares  Is  generally  considered  the 
most  important  factor  in  determining 
value.  It  then  becomes  proper  to  au'grue 
that  earning  power  should  be  considered 
in  the  valuation  of  a  farm  or  ranch  for 
estate  tax  purposes. 

Let  us  take  a  case  In  point:  Farmer 
Jones  dies,  leaving  his  10,000-acre  cattle 
ranch  to  his  son.  Assume  the  ranch  is 
valued  at  $30  per  acre,  is  paid  for  and  the 
cattle  and  supplies  would  sell  at  an  auc- 
tion for  $150,000.  Parmer  Jones  has  no 
prior  debts. 

This  ranch  is  now  valued  for  estate  tax 
purposes  at  $300,000.  The  personality  is 
valued  at  $150,000,  bringing  the  total 
estate  to  $450,000.  After  the  $60,000  ex- 
emption. Farmer  Jones'  taxable  estate 
comes  to  $390,000.  The  estate  would  have 
to  pay  an  astounding  $110,500  in  Federal 
estate  taxes. 

On  the  other  hand,  ownputing  Farmer 
Jones'  tax  based  upon  the  property's 
earning  power  is  quite  a  different  story. 
Jones  had  an  average  annual  income  of 
$7,500,  a  profit  that  Is  slightly  above  the 
average  1.5  percent  value  of  his  total 
earnings  earned  by  most  catUemen.  Tak- 
ing a  capitalization  factor  of  4V2  per- 
cent increased  value  per  year.  Farmer 
Jones'  capitalized  earning  value  comes 
to  $165,000.  With  the  $60,000  exemption, 
the  taxable  estate  Is  now  $105,000  and 
the  estate  tax  would  be  a  much  more  rea- 
sonable $22,200. 

This  same  problem  applies  to  the  small 
businessman,  who  finds  that  high  estate 
taxes  make  it  impossible  for  the  family 
business  to  be  carried  on  from  one  gen- 
eration to  the  next.  The  business  is  pur- 
chased by  those  who  can  pay  the  price 
and  what  used  to  be  a  traditional  and 
proud  community  service  becomes  a  spec- 
ulative investment  for  those  who  can 
afford  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  change  these  tax 


regulations  that  discriminate  so  blatantly 
against  the  family-owned  enterprise.  Dp 
to  now,  ranchers,  farmers,  and  small 
businessmen  could  only  seek  relief 
through  lifetime  planning  and  making 
sure  they  had  enough  liquid  assets  in 
case  of  emergency.  These  stopgap  reme- 
dies do  not  offer  and  real  guarantee  and 
are  available  only  to  ttiose  who  can  afford 
to  hire  expensive  tax  consultant  advice. 
I  believe  this  bill  can  bring  some  relief 
to  the  estate  of  small  buMnessmen, 
ranchers,  and  farmers  caught  in  the 
stranglehold  of  Uie  estate  or  "death  tax." 
The  bill,  simply  put,  would  allow  the 
estate's  representatives  to  have  the  op- 
tion of  having  the  decedent's  interest  in 
the  business  valued  sit  either  its  market 
value — the  present  system — or  the  higher 
of,  first,  the  decedent's  cost  basis,  or 
second,  value  based  on  the  reaswmble 
earning  power  of  the  business. 

The  bill  additionally  provides  the  de- 
cedent must  have  been  in  the  business 
10  years  prior  to  his  death  and  that  his 
heirs  would  have  to  continue  the  business 
for  at  least  5  years  after  his  death. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  this  proposal  r^>- 
resents  a  fair  solution  to  the  problem. 


THE  FARMWORKERS'  BILL  OP 
RIGHTS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara)  is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  for  a  farmworkers'  bill 
of  rights. 

Over  most  of  this  century,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  general  thrust  of  the  development  of 
labor  legislation,  at  both  the  State  and 
Federal  level,  has  been  progressive.  For 
the  most  part  the  legislation  this  Con- 
gress and  the  State  legislatures  have  en- 
acted has  contributed  to  increasing  the 
real  wages  working  men  and  women 
earn,  to  improve  the  working  conditions 
imder  which  they  earn  those  wages,  smd 
to  assure  their  ability  to  bargain  collec- 
tively with  their  employers. 

The  greatest  amount  of  this  progress 
has  been  the  direct  result  of  the  efforts 
of  working  men  and  women  themselves, 
through  their  own  organizations.  But 
legislation  has  helped. 

However,  the  l^rislation  has  tended, 
with  a  consistency  as  remarkable  as  it 
is  disheartening,  to  leave  one  segment  of 
the  working  force  outside  of  the  areas 
secured  for  other  working  people.  I  refer, 
of  course,  to  the  farmworkers.  The  farm- 
worker was  left  explicitly  outside  of  the 
coverage  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  and  remains  so  to  this  day.  He  was 
left  outside  of  the  coverage  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  and  although  that 
act  has  been  UberaUzed,  and  its  protec- 
tions extended  to  the  farmworker,  even 
there  he  is  protected  at  a  lower  minimum 
wage  than  are  other  workers. 

The  farmworker  has  only  limited 
workmen's  compensation  coverage  under 
a  few  State  laws,  and  although  the  mi- 
gratory nature  of  much  farm  labor 
makes  it  uniquely  an  interstate  matter, 
there  is  no  FWeral  workmen's  compen- 
sation coverage  like  that  accorded,  for 

example,  to  longshoremen  and  harbor 
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workers,  to  compensate  for  the  lack  of 
State  coverage. 

Existing  maiipower  legislation,  al- 
though available  to  farmworkers,  ha« 
not  been  directed  to  their  special  prob- 
lems— including  the  rapidly  chantjing 
technology  of  the  industry. 

And  not  least  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
State  unemployment  compensation  stat- 
utes fail  to  cover  farmworkers,  even 
though  the  incidence  of  unemployment 
among  them  is  very  high.  In  the  last 
Congress,  indeed,  there  was  an  effort 
made  to  extend  unemployment  insur- 
ance to  these  workers. 

I  have  painted  this  picture  with  broad 
strokes,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  think  it  Is 
time  to  seek,  with  an  equally  broad  brush. 
to  paint  a  different  picture.  It  is  time  for 
the  Congress  to  consider  legislation 
which  will  remove  the  inequities  under 
which  farmworkers  labor,  to  the  extent 
that  legislation  can  do  that.  It  is  time 
that  legislation  was  actively  considered 
which  wUl  give  to  farmworkers  a  legisla- 
tively protected  equality  of  bargaining 
power  with  their  employers — and  not  the 
kind  of  "equality"  that  forbids  the  farm- 
worker from  using  the  economic  weapon 
which  is  most  useful  to  him — the  boy- 
cott. 

I  think  it  Ls  time.  Ifr.  Speaker,  to  strike 
all  the  invidious  distinctions  against  the 
farmworker  which  remain  in  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  in  spite  of  the  sub- 
stantial liberalization  that  act  has  under- 
gone in  recent  years. 

I  think  It  is  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  con- 
sider extending  workmen's  compensation 
to  farmworkers,  and  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  the  hazard  which  confronts 
these  workers  in  particular — the  danger 
from  economic  poisons  which  destroy 
pests  and  endanger  the  health  of  field 
workers  with  fine  impartiality. 

I  think  It  is  time,  and  past  time,  to 
strike  those  sections  of  the  law  which 
leave  farmworkers  without  unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

I  think  it  Is  time  to  amend  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act 
to  provide  si)eciflc  programs  for  farm- 
workers. 

And  I  think  It  Is  time  that  farmwork- 
ers were  given  an  organized,  formalized, 
recognized  voice  In  the  highest  councils 
of  their  National  Government. 

The  bUl  I  introduce  today — the  "Farm- 
workers' Bill  of  Rights"  Is  an  attempt  to 
do  each  of  these  things.  I  do  not  offer  It 
as  a  panacea,  or  as  a  product  which  can- 
not be  Improved  upon.  I  do  offer  It  as  a 
starting  place  for  a  concentrated  legis- 
lative effort  to  bring  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  to  men  and  women  too 
long  neglected. 


DISRBOARD     OP     PASSENGERS     BY 
THE   PENN   CENTRAL   RAILWAY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bubsx;  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  would 
like  to  state  for  the  record  my  extreme 
disquiet  about  the  manner  in  which  the 
Penn  Central  Railway  choae  to  react  to 
the  rscent  decision  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce   Commission  permitting   the 


reduction  of  eight  passenger  trains  on 
the  Boston-Providence.  Rhode  Island 
run.  The  railway  acted  in  a  manner  which 
constituted  a  complete  disregard  of  the 
convenience  of  the  passengers  It  is  siap- 
posed  to  be  serving.  Within  minutes  after 
the  word  of  the  Commission's  decision 
was  reached  by  the  railway,  hastily  put 
together,  hand-scribbled  announcements 
appeared  in  the  railway  stations  con- 
cerned advising  the  waiting  public  that 
their  trains  had  been  removed  from 
service.  The  resulting  confusion  and  dis- 
comfort was  well  documented  in  recent 
press  stories  appearing  in  the  major 
dailies  of  both  cities.  One  would  have 
thought  that  in  this  interim  period  be- 
tween the  advent  of  railpax  and  the  dem- 
onstrated intent  of  the  majority  of  Con- 
gress to  preserve  the  future  of  rail  p«w- 
senger  service  that  the  Penn  Central 
Railway  would  have  got  the  message  and 
decided  to  abandon  its  public-be-damned 
attitude.  These  are  the  same  people  that 
come  to  Congress  hat-in-hand  asking  as 
to  bail  them  out  of  financial  difficulties 
brought  about  by  years  of  benign  neglect 
of  the  rail  passenger  in  favor  of  the 
wildest,  kind  of  investment  adventures 
completely  unrelated  to  rail  travel.  There 
was  no  need  for  this  abrupt  action.  A  few 
days  notice  of  their  action  was  the  least 
the  public  had  to  expect.  As  one  of  the 
Congressmen  whose  district  is  served  by 
these  trains.  I  feel  that  my  office  should 
have  received  some  notification  of  the 
cancellations.  To  some  extent,  what  Ls 
done  is  done,  and  I  know  no  one  is  sup- 
posed to  cry  over  spilled  milk,  but  I 
want  the  Penn  Centrjd  to  know  their  ac- 
tion did  not  go  unnoticed  and  they  can 
ill  afford  to  lose  what  little  good  will 
they  might  have. 


ADOLF  A.  BERLE,  JR. 


THE    50TH    ANNIVERSARY   OF   THE 
ARMENIAN  REVOLUTION 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Ulinots  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Ricord.  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  Thursday.  February  18.  all  Ameri- 
cans of  Armenian  descent  Joined  with 
Armenians  throughout  the  world  In  com- 
memoration of  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  Armenian  revolution  against  the  So- 
viet Union. 

It  was  a  grim  observance,  however,  for 
the  revolution  was  futile.  The  brave  Ar- 
menians, unable  to  overthrow  the  force 
of  the  Red  army,  remain  today  in  bond- 
age, denied  the  blessings  of  freedom. 

The  Armenians,  Christians  since  the 
year  301.  have  throughout  history  been 
denied  their  right  to  self-determination. 
They  have  been  subjected  to  the  rule  of 
Arabs.  Elgyptians.  Mongols,  Persians. 
Russians,  and  Turks.  During  World  War 
I.  Turkey  adopted  a  policy  of  extermina- 
tion and  over  a  million  Armenians  lost 
their  Uves.  Today,  their  land  is  divided 
Iwtween  the  Soviet  Union  and  Turkey. 

The  freedom  of  all  persons  is  a  proper 
goal  of  Congress.  Let  us  today  renew  our 
pledge  to  work  for  the  day  when  all  peo- 
ple, now  held  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
can  take  their  rightful  places  as  free 
nations. 


<Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednes- 
day, February  17.  Adolf  A.  Berle,  Jr 
passed  away.  Author,  diplomat,  Presi- 
dential adviser,  lawyer,  law  school  pro- 
fessor, and  Liberal  Party  leader.  Adolf  A 
Berle  possessed  one  of  the  most  innova- 
tive and  perceptive  minds  of  our  cen- 
tury. His  contributions  to  his  profession 
and  to  his  country  were  manifold. 

I  think  the  New  York  Times  editorial 
of  February  20  very  aptly  summed  up 
the  mark  of  this  man: 

Hl»torjr  18  sure  to  evaluate  hlgtily  the  quai- 
Ity  of  advice  Mr  Berle  gave  and  the  service* 
he  rendered  over  the  years,  from  his  days  on 
the  delegation  staff  at  the  Versailles  Peace 
Conference  to  his  drafting  efforts  for  the 
Infant  United  Nations  and  his  work  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  Here  waa  that  rare  re- 
source— a  ane  mind  devoting  its  great  talent 
to  the  city,  to  the  nation  and  to  humanltr. 

Adolf  A.  Berle  was  a  "rare  resource." 
Pew  have  contributed  so  much  and  so 
brilliantly.  I  was  privileged  to  study  un- 
der Professor  Berle  at  Columbia  Law 
School,  where  his  intellect  and  his  teach- 
ing ability  inspired  many  law  students 
and  continued  to  guide  them  during  their 
professional  careers.  I  valued  his  friend- 
ship and  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to 
his  family. 

I  should  like  to  include  at  this  point 
the  February  20  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times,  entitled  "Adolf  A.  Berle,  Jr.. " 
and  an  article  by  Albm  Krebs  from  the 
February  19  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times  discussing  Mr,  Berle  and  his  ca- 
reer: 

(From  tlie  Kew  York  Tlmee.  P©b.  20,  1971] 
AooLV  A.  Berls  Jr. 

Adolf  A.  Berle  Jr.,  adviser  to  Presidents  of 
both  parties  since  Woodrow  Wilson,  knew  al- 
most everything  that  was  happening  In  gov- 
ernment circles — and  made  more  of  It  hap- 
pen than  most.  Brilliant,  articulate  and 
aware  of  his  own  Impressive  attributes,  he 
could  have  played  the  role  of  eminence  spite, 
but  his  waa  too  shimmering  a  character  to 
be  thought  of  as  any  shade  of  gray. 

The  many-sldedneaa  of  the  man  is  reflected 
In  the  varied  titles  he  beld — professor.  Treas- 
urer of  the  City  of  New  York.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Ambftaaador.  and  chairman 
of  both  the  Liberal  party  and  the  Twentieth 
Century  Fund — a  roster  which  leaves  out  of 
account  his  authorship  of  such  major  works 
as  "The  Modem  Corporation  and  Private 
Property."  a  claartc  In  its  own  right. 

History  Ls  sure  to  evaluate  highly  the  qual- 
ity of  the  advice  Mr  Berle  gave  and  the  serv- 
ice* he  rendered  over  the  years,  from  his  days 
on  the  delegation  staff  at  the  Versailles  Peace 
Conference  to  his  drafting  efforts  for  the  in- 
fant United  Nations  and  his  work  for  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress.  Here  was  that  rare  re- 
source— a  One  mind  devoting  Its  great  talent 
to  the  city,  to  the  nation  and  to  humanity. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  19,  1971] 
AooLT   A.    BKXI.K   Jr..   Dns   at  Acs   of  76 — 

Lawtxr,  EcoiroiCBT,  Liberal  Leader  Aidco 

Presidrnts 

(By  Albln  Kreps) 

Adolf  A.  Berle  Jr..  the  lawyer,  economist, 
law  professor,  diplomat  and  Liberal  party 
leader,  who  first  came  to  prominence  as  one 
of  the  original  members  of  President  Frank- 
lin   O.     Boosevelt's     "Brains    Trust,"    died 
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Wednesday  at  his  home,  142  East  10th  Street. 

Mr  Berle  who  was  76  years  old,  liad  been 
Ul  for  two  years.  The  Immediate  cause  of  his 
death  was  a  massive  stroke. 

AS  counsel  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
corooratlon  during  the  New  Deal,  Mr.  Berle 
had  much  to  do  with  shaping  legUlatlon  to 
reform  banking,  the  stock  market  and  raU- 
roadlng  At  one  point  he  was  an  AssUtant 
secretory  of  State,  a  position  m  which  he  be- 
came a  leading  authority  on  L*tln-Amerloan 

'  The  multUaceted  Mr.  Berle  (pronounced 
burlT)  also  served  as  chamberlain  of  New 
York  City  In  the  administration  of  Mayor 
Fiorello  H.  La  Guardla.  as  a  founder  and 
chairman  of  the  Liberal  party  and  as  a  Latin- 
American  affairs  troubleshooter  for  President 
John  F.  Kennedy. 

All  the  while,  he  managed  to  Juggle  his  sev- 
eral public  careers  with  maintaining  a  law 
offloe  and  serving,  from  1027  to  1964,  as  a  pro- 
fessor of  corporation  law  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

A  short.  Intense,  small-boned  man  with 
the  energy  of  a  dynamo.  Mr.  Berle  had  a 
brilliant  mind  and,  according  to  some  New 
Deslen  whom  he  rubbed  the  wrong  way, 
he  knew  It. 

He  came  by  his  iconoclasm  naturally.  His 
mother,  the  former  Augusta  Wright,  Irked 
her  well-to-do  New  England  family  by  going 
out  west  while  stUl  In  her  teens  to  work 
as  a  missionary  to  the  Stcux  Indians. 

Mr  Berle  was  born  In  Boston  on  Jan.  29. 
1895.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Adolf  Augus- 
tus Berle.  a  Congregational Ist  minister,  was 
one  of  the  most  controversial  and  forward- 
looking  clergyman  of  his  day.  a  benign  auto- 
crat who  believed  that  there  was  "an  appal- 
ling waste  In  elementaxy  school  education." 

He  himself  looked  after  the  early  school- 
ing of  the  young  Adolf  and  the  other  Berle 
children.  Rudolf,  Miriam  and  Llna. 

TAtlCHT  SCVEKAL  UANGUACES 

He  taxight  them  several  languages  and 
Insisted  that  they  memorize  long  passages 
from  VlrgU.  Goethe,  Homer  and  Dante  even 
before  they  could  reed.  Young  Adolf  was 
graduated  from  high  school  at  age  12  and 
easily  passed  the  entrance  examinations  for 
Harvard,  although  he  was  not  allowed  to 
begin  his  studies  there  until  he  was  14. 

Harvard  was  a  breeze.  He  received  a 
bachelors  degree  In  1913.  when  he  was  18, 
and  a  master's  degree  the  following  year, 
and  In  1916  he  was  grRduated  cum  laude 
from  the  Harvard  Law  School. 

After  practicing  law  In  Boston  with  Louis 
Branded  s  firm  for  a  yc&r,  Mr.  Berle  Joined 
the  Army  as  a  private.  His  non-combatant 
service  was  brief,  and  then,  as  a  first  lieu- 
tenant, he  was  a  member  of  the  American 
Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace  with  Ger- 
many at  Versailles. 

"I  didn't  approve  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles that  was  finally  signed,  and  resigned 
from  the  commission  In  disillusionment  In 
1919,"  Mr.  Berle  said  In  an  Interview  lor 
thU  article  in  1970.  "But  I  dldnt  lose  my 
Idealism  and  Join  the  Lost  Generation — the 
equivalent  of  today's  young  dropouts,  I 
went  to  work." 

With  his  brother.  Rudolf,  Mr.  Berle  set 
up  law  practice  here  In  1919.  He  remained 
active  m  the  firm.  Berle  &  Berle,  at  70  Pine 
Street,  until  his  death.  For  several  years  he 
was  associated  with  the  Henry  Street  Settle- 
ment, a  pioneer  organization  formed  to  pro- 
mote social  Justice.  In  1927,  the  year  he 
Joined  the  Columbia  law  faculty,  he  married 
Beatrice  Bend  Bishop. 

WORKJCD  ON  TREATISK 

In  collaboration  with  Gardiner  E.  Means, 
a  Columbia  colleague,  Mr.  Berle  wrote  "The 
Modem  Corporation  and  Private  Property," 
one  of  the  most  Influential  economic  treatises 
of  Its  time.  Based  on  a  massive  study  of 
American  corporations  In  the  nineteen- 
twenties,  the  bool:  concluded  that  the  mod- 
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em  corporation  had  become  almost  Inde- 
pendent of  Its  stockholders  and  that  its 
managers  could  compete.  In  terms  of  power, 
with  the  modern  state.  The  authors  sug- 
gested a  wide  range  of  controls  on  corpora- 
tions. 

The  work,  published  In  1932,  brought  Mr. 
Berle  to  the  attention  of  Raymond  Moley. 
who  had  been  asked  by  the  then  Governor 
Roosevelt  to  gather  a  group  of  experts  to 
advise  blm  In  his  Presidential  campaign  on 
means  of  dealing  with  the  Issue  of  the  na- 
tion's growing  economic  crisis.  Mr.  Moley 
recruited  Rcxford  O.  Tugwell,  a  professor  of 
political  science  at  Columbia,  and  Mr.  Berle 
who,  together  with  former  State  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Samuel  Rosenman  and  Basil 
O'Connor,  Mr.  Roosevelt's  law  partner, 
formed  the  original  "Brains  Trust." 

"I  felt  caught  up  In  a  great  moment  In 
history,"  Mr.  Berle  recalled  In  the  Interview 
last  year.  "Roosevelt  was  an  Inspiring,  vital 
man  for  whom  I  burned  to  do  service." 

From  the  first.  Mr.  Berle's  often  abrasive 
manner  won  him  enemies  In  the  Roosevelt 
inner  circle.  "He  was  capable.  If  necessary,  of 
diplomacy,"  wrote  Arthur  Schleslnger  Jr., 
'but.  with  his  edgy  manner  and  his  Intoler- 
ance of  fools,  he  sometimes  exploded  in  sar- 
casm and  disgust." 

(In  1970.  it  was  revealed,  in  long-secret 
papers  declassified  by  the  British  Foreign 
Office,  that  Mr.  Berle  also  rubbed  some  for- 
eigners the  wrong  way.  Sir  Ronald  Lindsay, 
British  Ambassador  to  Washington  In  1939, 
characterized  Mr.  Berle  as  "100  per  cent  In- 
tellectual "  But,  Sir  Ronald  added  In  qualifi- 
cation. Mr.  Berle  was  "a  specialist  In  too 
many  subjects  to  be  quite  convincing  In  any 
of  them,"  and,  further,  he  "had  an  academic 
career  at  Harvard  of  such  distinction  that  he 
has  never  quite  recovered  from  It.") 

Early  on,  he  got  into  a  dispute  with  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter,  a 
Roosevelt  confidant  who  believed.  In  general, 
that  big  business  would  have  to  be  broken  up 
Into  small  units.  Mr.  Berle  took  the  view  that 
big  business  was  here  to  stay  and  could  be 
dealt  with  by  strong  government  regulation, 
and  he  told  Justice  Frankfurter  so  in  blister- 
ing terms.  Roosevelt  aides  smoothed  things 
over  with  the  Justice  by  asking  Mr.  Berle  to 
leave  the  train. 

After  the  Roosevelt  landslide.  Mr.  Berie 
turned  down  any  major  role  In  the  Adminis- 
tration, but  became  counsel  for  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation,  the  agency 
charged  by  the  President  with  helping  the 
nation's  banks,  railroads  and  insurance  com- 
panies recover  from  the  Depression. 

For  his  part,  Mr.  Berle  sought  to  give  the 
New  Deal  the  reasonable  and  moderate  tone 
he  believed  Mr.  Roosevelt  wanted  for  It.  "It 
Is  Just  possible,"  he  said,  "that  all  the  social 
Inventiveness  of  the  world  was  not  exploded 
between  the  two  poles  of  Adam  Smith  and 
Karl  Marx." 

Mr.  Berle  helped  draft  Section  T7B  of  the 
Federal  Bankruptcy  Act,  designed  to  liberal- 
ize receiverships,  and,  as  an  adviser  to  the 
President,  he  suggested  methods,  later  adop- 
ted, by  which  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  controls  stock  transactions.  He 
also  served  as  a  Roosevelt  speech  writer. 

He  remained  a  frequent  consultant  to  the 
President  from  1034  to  1938,  a  period  In 
which  he  served  Mayor  La  Guardla  as  city 
chamberlain.  Part  of  his  responslbUlty  was 
municipal  planning,  but  Mr.  Berle  came  to 
look  upon  the  chamberlain's  Job  as  obsolete 
and  recommended  that  It  be  abolished.  It 
was,  later,  with  the  chamberlain's  office  being 
absorbed  into  the  ofBce  of  City  Controller. 

PREPARED  POSmON  PAPERS 

In  1038  Mr.  Roosevelt  appointed  Mr.  Berle 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Latin-Ameri- 
can Affairs:  Mr.  Berle  prepared  the  Presi- 
dent's position  papers  on  dealing  with  Latin 
America  during  World  War  n  and  served  as 
his  delegate  to  several  Pan  American  con- 


ferences. In  1045  be  became  Ambassador  to 
Brazil,  but  left  the  State  Department  the 
following  year  after  a  quarrel  with  Secretary 
of  State  Edward  R.  Stettlnlus. 

During  the  next  10  years  Mr.  Berie  de- 
voted himself  full  time  to  his  law  practice 
and  to  teaching  at  the  Columbia  Law  School, 
wtUch  made  him  professor  emeritus  In  1964. 
From  1962  to  1955  he  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Liberal  party,  which  he  had  helped  to 
found. 

In  1060  President  Kennedy  asked  Mr.  Berle 
to  be  chairman  of  a  six-member  task  force  to 
advise  him  on  Latin -American  affairs.  In  that 
capacity,  Mr.  Berle  advocated  creation  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  He  also  was  among 
those  who  recommended  to  Mr.  Kennedy 
United  States  support  of  the  disastrous  Bay 
of  Pigs  Invasion  of  Cuba  by  Cuban  exiles  op- 
posed to  Premier  Fidel  Castxo  in  1961. 

Mr.  Berle  considered  himself  "an  old  rev- 
olutionary" from  the  New  Deal  era,  he  said 
last  year,  but  he  maintained  he  had  "not 
a  damn  bit  of  use  for  the  New  Leftists  of 
today,  who  haven't  the  br.ilns  or  patience  to 
develop  a  program  to  substitute  for  the  one 
they  despise  so." 

He  complained  bitterly  that  the  New  Left 
has  embarked  on  a  calculated  campaign  to 
discredit  F.D.R.  and  downgrade  his  accom- 
plishments— and  those  of  us  who  worked 
with  him. 

"The  New  Left  claims  that  Roosevelt  dldnt 
go  far  enough"  he  said,  "but  what  they  are 
incapable  of  seeing  Is  that  Roosevelt  went 
as  far  as  possible.  The  people  didn't  want 
full  revolution;  they  wanted  jobs  and  they 
wanted  the  government  that  they  had  to 
get  to  work  which  It  did." 

Mr.  Berle  was  particularly  proud  of  his  as- 
sociation since  1932  with  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Fund,  a  foundation  that  does  research 
In  economic  and  social  questions.  He  was  the 
funds'  board  chairman  from  1951  until  his 
death. 

Among  Mr.  Berle's  books  were  "New  Di- 
rections In  the  New  World"  ( 1940) .  "The  20th 
Century  Capitalist  Revolution"  (1954),  "The 
American  Economic  Republic"  (1963)  and 
"Power"  (1969)  In  which  he  summed  up  hla 
views  formed  over  a  lifetime. 

PREDICTION    ON    ECONOMY 

"The  United  States  does  not  prosper  If  only 
the  rich  grow  richer"  he  wrote.  "It  can 
thrive  only  as  poverty  is  progressively  abol- 
ished ...  To  contemporary  American  cor- 
porations, underpaid  and  starved  labor 
means  a  shortage  of  customers  to  buy  motor- 
cars television  sets  .  .  .  not  to  mention 
the  necessities  of  life  .  .  ." 

For  more  than  40  years.  Mr.  Berle  main- 
tained his  home  on  East  19th  Street,  as  well 
as  a  farmhouse  at  Great  Barrington.  Mass., 
where  he  liked  to  garden  and  fish  for  trout  In 
Berkshire  mountain  streams. 

Mr.  Berle  Is  survived  by  his  widow,  a  phy- 
sician who  has  been  a  pioneer  In  community 
medicine  and  recently  has  been  active  In 
the  methadone  maintenance  program  for  the 
treatment  of  heroin  addicts  at  Bronx  State 
Hospital. 

He  also  leaves  a  son,  Peter  A.  A.  Berle, 
who  was  elected  to  the  State  Assembly  In 
1968  as  a  Democrat-Liberal;  two  daughters, 
Mrs.  Clan  Crawford  of  Ann  Arbor.  Mich., 
and  Mrs.  Dean  W.  Meyerson  of  Washington; 
his  two  sisters,  Llna  W.  Berle  and  Mrs.  Miriam 
Clay:  his  brother.  Rudolf,  and  10  grand- 
children. 

A  private  family  service  will  be  held  to- 
morrow in  Great  Barrington,  and  there  will 
be  a  memorial  service  at  3  P.M.  Monday  In 
St.   Paul's   Chapel    at    Columbia   University. 


RED  POWER 

(Mr.  HENDERSON  asked  and  waa 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 
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Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  good 
friend  of  mine  who  Is  a  keen  Judge  of 
human  nature  and  current  events  as  well 
a«  a  skilled  JoumaUat  recently  wrote  for 
his  local  newspaper  an  article  which 
bears  repeating. 

Entitled  "Red  Power."  It  points  out 
that  our  American  Indians,  piuticularly 
the  Tonawanda  Tribe  In  New  York,  who 
trace  their  ancestry  back  to  North  Caro- 
lina's Tuscaroras,  are  not  sitting  back 
waiting  for  others  to  solve  their  prob- 
lems, economic  and  otherwise;  that  they 
are  not  rioting,  burning,  and  looting.  In- 
stead, they  are  working  to  revive  and 
strengthen  their  pride  in  their  race  and 
their  heritage.  They  are  emphasizing 
time-honored  Indian  crafts  and  skills 
and  stressing  those  things  the  Indians 
can  and  should  do  better  and  more  skill- 
fully than  the  typical  white,  black,  or 
member  of  some  other  race. 

This  Is  of  particular  Interest  to  me  be- 
caiise  I  have  seen  Increfislng  evidence  of 
this  same  attitude  among  the  Indians  of 
my  own  district.  Rallying  behind  able  lo- 
cal leculershlp  which  bears  striking  re- 
semblance to  their  traditional  tribal 
chiefs,  they  are  sponsoring  "National 
Indian  Days"  which  emphasize  tradi- 
tional Indian  crafts  and  sldlls. 

I  took  pride  in  the  fact  that  last  year, 
yovmg  Daucev  Franklin  Brewlngton,  a 
nominee  of  mine,  became  the  first  Indian 
graduate  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy. 
The  Indians  are  pointing  the  way  for 
all  of  us.  Red  power,  black  power,  white 
power,  or  any  other  kind  of  power  can 
and  should  most  effectively  be  exercised 
In  a  positive,  constructive  manner  and 
not  In  a  negative,  destructive  manner. 
In  recent  years,  both  white  and  black 
racially  oriented  groups  have  engaged  in 
conduct  and  in  practices  of  which  noive 
of  us  can  be  proud. 

Let  us  follow  the  lead  of  those  first 
Americans,  our  Indian  citizens  and  let 
red  power  lead  us  to  a  better  future. 
Wade  Lucas'  article  follows: 

TsarsKDAT.  Tobat.  akd  Tomorhow 
(By  Wade  Lucas) 
Rxi)  powra 
It's  good  to  get  a  cllpplni?  from  The  Tona- 
wanda   (N.T.)    News    Frontier    about    what 
many  of  our  Tuscarora  Indian   friends  are 
doing  on  the  B.749-acre  Tuscarora  Indian  res- 
ervation near  Sanborn.  NY. 

We  are  an  adopted  member  of  the  Tuaca- 
rora  tribe  and  proud  of  It.  We  visited  with  the 
Tuscaroraa  on  their  reservation  In  May.  1963, 
with  our  good  friend.  Col  Prank  C.  Bellinger 
of  Tonawanda,  when  he  was  tnstmmental  In 
having  us  Invited  to  Tonawanda  to  make  the 
Memorial  Day  address  on  Bfay  30.  1963.  hon- 
(Mlng  Union  dead  and  the  lone  Confederate 
soldier  btirled  in  the  beautiful  cemetery 
tbere. 

We  became  acquainted  with  PYank  Bel- 
linger diuing  the  Civil  War  Centennial.  1961- 
65.  when  the  100th  (umlversay  of  that  unnec- 
essary war  between  the  states  was  fought.  We 
met  him  in  a  number  of  re-enactments  and 
never  did  he  try  to  plunge  his  sword  Into  our 
Innards.  Nor  did  we  try  to  punctiire  any 
Yankee. 

We  wont  go  any  further  Into  that  re-enact- 
ment period  because  we  want  to  comment 
about  our  old  friends.  Chief  E3ton  Greene, 
who  headed  the  Tuscaroras  In  1963  and  for 
many  years  before  and  after  that,  and  Chief 
Arnold  Hewitt,  the  present  headman  of  this 
proud  tribe.  It  was  Chief  Hewitt,  who  in- 


ducted us  Into  his  tribe  along  with  two  other 
veterans  of  the  so-called  "Second  Civil  War" 
on  the  battlefield  at  Gettysburg.  Pa  on  July 
3.  1966. 

WHAT  rr  MXANB 

You  will  note  he  headed  the  start  of  this 
piece  "Red  Power"  and  we  purloined  It  from 
another  good  Indian  friend,  Mel  Patterson, 
who  Is  a  reporter  on  The  Tonawanda  News 
frontier. 

Patterson  Is  a  good  reporter.  He  Is  a  good 
fellow.  We  like  him. 

In  the  clipping  Col.  Bellinger  sent  us.  Pat- 
terson has  a  feature  story  telling  how  "red 
power"  Is  being  developed  by  many  of  the 
Tuscarora  Indians  as  they  seek  to  Improve 
their  standard  of  living 

Patterson  emphasizes  they  are  not  demon- 
strating, looting,  burning,  and  restortlng  to 
other  acts  of  lawlessness  so  conunon  today  In 
this  troubled  land  of  ours. 

Instead,  they  are  stepping  up  their  handi- 
craft work.  They  are  making  their  farms  pay. 
They  are  proud  they  are  Indians.  Could  more 
be  said? 

"I  believe  the  Indian  of  tomorrow  will 
seek  new  ways  and  means  to  help  cure  and 
bridge  the  gap  that  now  exists  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  Indian."  Chief 
Hewitt  wrote  as  he  Insists  the  Indians  must 
be  allowed  to  help  solve  their  own  problems. 
We  agree. 

rasmoATs 

Why,  then,  do  we  select  the  Tuscaroras  to 
write  about?  Simply  because  of  their  North 
Carolina  origin. 

Before  and  shortly  after  the  1 700*8.  the 
Tuscaroras  were  a  powerful  tribe  In  then 
Colonial  North  Carolina.  Records  showed  they 
owned  Just  about  all  the  land  east  of  present 
day  Raleigh  to  the  coast. 

We  recall  in  July,  1963.  when  we  had  Chief 
Green  and  about  half  a  dof«n  other  Tus- 
caroras down  to  Morehead  City  for  the  North 
Carolina  Crab  Derby  we  promoted  then  for 
the  State  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development  what  he  said  to  Mack  Lupton. 
then  Mayor  of  New  Bern. 

Standing  by  and  listening  after  we  intro- 
duced the  statuesque  chief  to  the  mayor, 
we  heard  the  chief  say : 

'Thank  you.  Mr.  Mayor,  for  taking  such 
good  care  of  our  land." 

If  you  know  your  North  Carolina  history 
and  you  should,  you  will  recall  what  hap- 
pened In  1711  around  New  Bern  when  the 
Tuscaroras,  victimized  and  swindled  to  a 
great  extent  by  whites  for  taking  their  lands, 
rebelled,  massacred  many  whites  for  taking 
their  lands  by  force,  went  to  war  with  the 
whites.  Many  whites  were  killed  <-n  what 
historians  call  the  "Tuscarora  War". 

The  result  was  that  the  Tuscaroras  were 
forced  to  leave  colonial  North  Carolina  and 
the  lands  they  loved  so  much.  They  finally 
stopped  their  traveling  in  upstate  New  York, 
where  they  are  now  a  part  of  the  31x  Nations 
of  Indians. 

TRnm  AKswxs 

We  are  not  afraid  to  go  on  record  as  saying 
the  American  Indian  has  been  discriminated 
against  as  much  if  not  more  than  other  eth- 
nic group.  Some  Indians  brought  much  of 
this  up>on  themselves  and  their  descendants 
by  the  wars  they  waged  sgalnst  the  whites 
In  the  1700'8  and  1800's. 

"Violence  Is  not  the  answer."  Patterson 
wrote  In  hla  article  headed  "Red  Power"  In 
The  Tonawanda  News  Frontier. 

One  paragraph  from  Patterson's  story  Is 
quoted  here: 

"Right  here  In  Niagara  county  (the  reser- 
vation Is  not  too  far  from  fabled  Niagara 
Falls — editorial  note).  Tuscarora  chiefs 
quietly  but  firmly  rejected  vigilante  type 
black  power  offers  to  help  the  Indians  In  a 
recent  trailer  camp  controversy.  Bad  as  the 
Indians'  Unage  In  the  county  may  have  be- 
come during  those  tension- packed  weeks.  It 
Is  to  the  credit  of  worried  and  harried  Tus- 


carora leaders  that  major  violence  did  not 
take  place." 

Ifs  heartening  to  note,  as  Chief  Hewitt 
and  Patterson  wrote,  that  •'red  power"  as 
Interpreted  today  by  the  progressive  Tusct- 
roras  simply  means  their  desire  to  carry  out 
the  old  Biblical  Injunction  that  'The  Lord 
helps  those  who  help  themselves." 


STATEMENT  IN  SUPPORT  OP  THE 
ELIMINATION  OF  THE  OIL  IMPORT 
CONTROL  PROGRAM  AND  THE 
REPEAL  OF  THE  CONNALLY  HOT 
OIL  ACT 

(Mr.  GIBBONS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  even 
pouring  oil  helps  to  calm  the  waters  of 
our  troubled  times.  On  the  contrary,  the 
oil  I  am  referring  to — petroleum  and  Its 
Industry— has  contributed  in  good  meas- 
ure to  some  of  the  more  serious  problems 
we  face  as  a  nation.  Nothing  could  be 
clearer  than  this  in  the  wake  of  the  his- 
toric price  settlement  reported  from 
Teheran  in  mid-February  of  this  year 
between  the  major  Persian  Gulf  oil-pro- 
ducing nations  and  all  the  major  Inter- 
national oil  companies. 

An  entirely  new  dimension  has  been 
introduced  in  the  equation  of  the  global 
oil  situation  and  the  United  States, 
whether  we  like  or  not.  is  an  Integral  and 
significant  part  of  that  equation.  To  this 
end  I  wish  to  speak  today. 

I  am  cosponsorlng  two  bills,  H.R.  638, 
a  bill  to  terminate  the  oil  Import  control 
program,  and  H.R.  3548.  a  bill  to  repeal 
the  Connally  Hot  Oil  Act.  The  Congrws 
can  no  longer  accept  the  notion  that  the 
United  States  as  a  total  economy  can  re- 
main isolated  from  the  commercial -po- 
litical interaction  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
if  we  are  to  pursue  the  best  interest  of  our 
national  welfare  and  our  national  se- 
curity. 

In  1956.  the  American  consumers — pri- 
vate and  public,  industrial  and  commer- 
cial— were  able  to  satisfy  their  need  for 
petroleum  from  domestic  or  foreign 
sources  substantially  at  the  level  of  world 
prices.  But  last  year  some  oil  sold  in 
America  at  twice  the  world  price.  The 
current  energy  crisis  in  general  and  pe- 
troleum crisis  in  particular  that  we  face, 
still  leaves  the  American  consumers  foot- 
ing the  bin  for  petroleum  products  at  sig- 
nificantly higher  prices  than  the  users 
of  other  industrial  nations  are  paying. 
This  crisis  has  in  no  small  measure  been 
precipitated  by  the  oil  Import  controls 
supported  by  the  oil  industry  for  over  a 
decade,  when  the  industry  enjoyed  spe- 
ciaJ  privileges  open  to  no  one  else  at  the 
expense  of  the  entire  American  economy, 
from  homeowners  to  drivers,  from  Amer- 
ican industries  to  the  Government  itself. 

Last  fall,  one  major  American  oil 
company  decided  to  raise  the  price  of 
crude  oil  in  the  United  States  by  25  cents 
a  barrel.  Other  companies  soon  alined 
their  prices  with  the  new  higher  level. 
The  administration  reacted  with  an  un- 
precedented blast  of  public  disapproval 
and  took  some  countermeasures.  It  in- 
stituted in  short  order  an  Investigation 
into  the  crude  price  hike,  it  increased 
allowable  oil  imports  from  Canada;  and 
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it  removed  from  State  control  oU  pro- 
ducUon  from  the  Federal  offshore  leases. 
Almost  3  months  after  the  fact  these 
measures  clearly  seem  to  havi  been  too 
litUe  and  too  late  to  be  of  any  signifi- 
cant impact  for  the  intended  purpose. 
Mr  Speaker,  the  original  recommen- 
dation for  the  import  controls  in  1959 
proposed  to  invigorate  the  domestic  oU 
industry,  to  induce  more  exploration  at 
home  and  to  build  increasing  reserves 
for  the  purpose  of  coping  with  possible 
crises.  Instead,  the  industry  itself  tells 
us  now  that  it  Is  economically  in  trouble 
and  the  Nation  has  been  experiencing  a 
decline  in  domestic  oil  exploration,  and 
in  drilling  and  employment;  further  the 
role  of  the  independent  producers  has 
been  dimirlshing. 

Almost  e  /ery  heading  of  a  recent  state- 
ment bv  the  Independent  Petroleum  As- 
sociation of  America  submitted  to  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  spells 
out  the  failure  of  the  program  and  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  system  which  curbed 
oil  imports  for  the  last  13  years — this 
program,  this  system  that  was  sold  by 
the  industry  to  the  Elsenhower  adminis- 
tration under  circumstances  that  have 
never  been  logically  and  intelligently 
validated  by  known  facts. 

In  full  support  and  necessary  for  the 
practical  implementation  of  the  oil  im- 
port quota  program  we  also  have  the 
Connally  Hot  Oil  Act  which  was  origi- 
nally framed  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
protecting  the  activities  of  those  States 
that  limit  oil  production  on  grounds  of 
conservation.  Last  year  a  member  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers significantly  asked  if  there  was 
justification  for  oil  prorationlng  beyond 
the  needs  of  sensible  conservation,  which 
can  hardly  be  envisioned  when  a  third 
or  more  of  tJie  productive  capacity  is 
withheld.  Suspension  of  the  Connally 
Act  would  permit  interstate  transit  of 
oil  produced  in  excess  of  State  prora- 
tionlng laws.  The  President  has  now  the 
power  to  do  so,  but  he  failed  to  utilize 
this  tool  in  his  attempt  of  forcing  a  roll- 
back of  the  economically  unwsuranted 
price  increase  of  crude  oil  last  fall. 

Additionally,  while  the  President  was 
speaking  out  against  the  price  increase 
he  finally  recognized  publicly  some  of 
the  findings  of  his  task  force  report  of  a 
year  ago,  stating  that  controls  are  not 
necessary  for  national  security  and  that 
in  fact  they  interfere  with  the  freedom 
of  our  domestic  market  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  current  cir- 
cumstances and  on  the  basis  of  past  per- 
formance and  the  most  recent  develop- 
ments affecting  the  world  price  of  oil,  I 
believe  that  Congress  has  a  unique  op- 
portunity not  only  to  remedy  some  old 
wrongs,  but  truly  to  aid  the  Nation  In 
an  economic  adjustment  that  is  going  to 
be  painful  regardless  what  avenue  of 
redress  we  may  end  In  choosing. 

We  must  now  recognize  that  the  oil 
import  quota  system  has  fsdled.  It  has 
fallen  short  in  several  respects,  but  pri- 
marily as  a  solution  to  the  national  seciir- 
ity  issue.  It  becomes  then  clear  that  the 
current  oil  import  controls  should  be 
viewed  as  an  intricate  web  of  special 
privileges  and  tax  treatment  carefully 
assembled  and  built  over  years  Into  a 


deliberate  network  of  considerable  con- 
trols to  fix  prices.  The  defense  of  the  sys- 
tem consists  in  the  strategy  of  treating 
an  attack  on  the  program  as  an  attack 
on  the  national  security.  In  the  eyes  of 
some  oil  industry  supporters  questioning 
their  logic  or  performance  Is  regarded  as 
unpatriotic. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  totaJ  situation, 
it  becomes  also  clear  that  our  Nation 
now  has  the  best  opportunity  it  has  had 
in  a  long  time  to  remove  oil  quota  re- 
strictions on  the  basis  of  the  following 
considerations: 

First.  The  gap  between  world  and  U.S. 
price  levels  Is  narrowing. 

Second.  American  industry  can  take 
the  opportunity  to  improve  its  relative 
productivity  costs  by  virtue  of  relatively 
lower  domestic  energy  costs. 

Third.  Higher  exports  would  offset,  if 
not  become  a  positive  factor  in,  the  ex- 
penditures needed  to  gradually  import 
more  cheaper  oil  without  the  giveaway 
quota  tickets. 

Fourth.  Inefficiencies  eliminated  from 
the  oil  industry  would  force  a  better  uti- 
lization of  resources  in  all  energy  fields 
to  the  total  benefit  of  the  Nation. 

Fifth.  The  Government  would  have  not 
only  an  opportunity,  but  a  mandate  to 
proceed  with  the  formulation  of  a  na- 
tional energy  policy  giving  equitable  but 
not  exclusive  rights  to  all  producers  and 
consumers. 

Since  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  the  power  both  to  alter  the 
oil  import  control  program  and  suspend 
the  Connally  Hot  Oil  Act  when  not  in 
the  national  interest,  suid  having  not 
done  so  after  asserting  that  controls  are 
not  necessary  for  national  security,  it 
then  becomes  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
take  more  decisive  action  to  compensate 
for  the  inaction  of  the  White  House. 

The  two  bills  which  I  cosponser — H.R. 
638  and  H.R.  3548 — would  only  remove 
the  economic  strictures  of  the  current  in- 
equitable, expensive,  and  unworlcable 
program  without  handicapping  the  Pres- 
ident who  would  retain  the  power  to  in- 
stitute tariffs  as  recommended  by  his 
task  force  to  achieve  the  goal  of  national 
security  find  assuring  an  improved  na- 
tional welfare. 


THE  FUTURE  OP  OUR  CITIES  FROM 
A  BLACK  PERSPECmVE 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  wsis  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  I  was  privileged  to  attend  a  con- 
ference sponsored  by  the  National  Urban 
Coalition  at  Alrlle  House  where  a  wide 
range  of  elected  officials  from  the  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  levels  met  with 
other  interested  citizens  to  discuss  the 
problems  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

One  of  the  highlights  was  an  address 
by  Hon.  Richard  G.  Hatcher,  mayor  of 
Oary,  Ind. 

Mayor  Hatcher  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished leaders  in  Indiana  and,  in- 
deed, our  Nation.  As  one  of  the  first  black 
mayors  of  a  major  city  In  the  United 
States,  he  has  proved  to  be  an  outstand- 


ing leader  for  all  of  the  people  of  Gary. 

Mayor  Hatcher's  address  offered  some 
important  Insight  Into  the  problems  and 
the  hopes  of  our  cities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  we  are 
hearing  much  skbout  the  plight  of  local 
governments,  I  believe  Mayor  Hatcher's 
remarks  are  especially  noteworthy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mayor  Hatcher's  address  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  text  of  the  address  follows: 
Addexss  or  Matob  Richakd  Gordon  Hatckxx 

Good  evening.  I  want  to  discuss  the  cur- 
rent and  future  fate  of  the  dtlee  from  a 
black  perspective,  not  simply  because  I  am 
a  black  mayor,  but  because  their  growing 
numbers  In  the  cities  mean  that  the  deetlny 
of  blacks  and  other  minorities  Is  Increasingly 
tied  up  In  the  fortunes  of  our  urban  centers. 

And  I  also  want  to  discuss  the  need  for 
a  way  out  of  the  historic  conflict  between 
the  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels  of  govern- 
ment. This  Nation  Is  agonizingly  torn  with 
conflicts  which  include: 

The  young  and  the  old; 

The  poor  and  the  non-poor; 

Working  people  and  the  corporation; 

Blacks  and  whites; 

Browns  and  anglos; 

The  silent  majority  and  the  vocal  minority; 

Women's  liberation  and  male  chauvinism; 

Cities  and  subiorbs; 

The  old  order  and  the  new  vision;  and 

Spiro  Agnew's  golf  balls  and  spectators' 
heads. 

Although  the  President  has  expressed  a 
recognition  of  the  need  to  "bring  us  together" 
and  to  "lower  our  voices",  new  divisions  with- 
in the  society  have  arisen. 

The  "southern  and  western"  strategy  has 
set  those  regions  of  our  nation  against  the 
east  and  the  "eastern  liberal  establishment". 
Shrill  cries  of  "effete  intellectual  snobs"  have 
created  a  schism  between  the  Intellectuals 
and  the  working  class.  Angry  reference  to 
students  have  set  the  non-students  against 
them.  The  list  of  conflicts  coiUd  go  on  and 
on — and  the  wounds  in  the  soul  of  America 
multiply,  fester  and  worsen. 

We  are  rapidly  becoming  a  society  of  feudal 
interest  grou|>6  ever  poised  on  the  brink  of 
conflict.  Our  new  and  complex  feudal  society 
Is  not  only  divided  along  geographic  lines 
with  the  cities  confronting  the  suburbs  and 
one  region  of  the  country  pitted  against  soi- 
otber,  but  we  are  divided  along  the  Unes  of 
class,  race,  ethnic  origin,  age,  philosophy  and 
now  even  by  sex. 

The  cities,  the  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment have  each  sought  to  "be",  prior  to 
belonging;  each  one  has  said  In  effect  that  "I 
am  who  I  am"  precedes  and  supercedes  "we 
are  who  we  are."  Existence  has  always  come 
before  co-existence. 

WE   ABE   A    NATION   IN   SPIRITUAL   AOONT 

At  home,  we  are  a  nation  In  spiritual 
agony.  Other  member  nations  In  the  world 
community  see  wa  as  being  In  a  state  of  na- 
tional Insanity  which  Is  so  severe  that  o\ir 
ability  to  function  as  a  world  leader  Is  being 
seriously  questioned — even  by  our  friends — 
and  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  are  the  rich- 
est and  the  most  powerful  nation  In  the 
world. 

They  see  us  at  war  at  home  and  at  war  In 
Southeast  Asia  and  they  wonder  about  our 
ability  to  survive — and  I  wonder  If  we  can 
blame  them. 

The  citizens  of  the  nation  are  weary  of 
confrontation,  conflict,  and  the  rhetoric  of 
conflict. 

Our  friends,  our  neighbors  and  our  con- 
stituents would  rather  go  home  at  night  and 
rest,  feeling  secure  that  our  major  conflicts 
are  being  resolved  and  knowing  that  our 
wounds  are  being  healed.  The  soul  of  our  na- 
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tlon  cries  out  for  healing — and  our  citizens 
siientlj-  plead  for  a  b«aler. 

THI  RATTI^GBOUND  :  THE  CrTIXS 

The  battleground  for  many  of  the  confllcta 
are  cities.  It  is  the  cities  which  cry  out  to 
the  suburbs  and  to  various  elements  of  gov- 
ernment for  relief  to  assist  in  solving  some  of 
their  problems.  We  hear  the  cries  for  wage 
taxes  and  commuter  taxes  and  we  hear  the 
rebuffs  and  we  see  the  resistance.  It  is  In  The 
cities  where  the  poor,  the  blacks  and  the 
latins  are  crowded  into  hovels,  go  unemploy- 
ed, attend  overcrowded  and  underfinanced 
schools,  are  denied  access  to  more  liveable 
suburban  environments,  confront  every 
available  institution  for  redress  and  relief 
and  ultimately  grow  to  hate  those  institu- 
tions because  no  relief  is  forthcoming. 

It  Is  the  cities  which  house  many  of  our 
colleges  and  universities  which  teach  our 
youth  the  American  Ideals  of  hope  and 
equality  and  bring  them  face  to  face  with  the 
realities  of  urban  hopelessness  and  Inequal- 
ity. 

It  Is  our  cities  where  the  demonstratlon.s 
and  confrontations  against  the  Institutions 
take  place.  The  students,  the  poor,  blacks, 
and  Latins  confront  and  demonstrate  against 
the  institutions  which  are  not  solving  their 
problems. 

Those  who  have  been  taught  to  love  thoee 
Institutions  feel  threatened  by  those  demon- 
strations and  they  In  turn  demonstrate 
against  the  demonstrators  and  the  demon- 
strations. 

The  cities  are  at  the  core  of  the  emotional 
sickness  and  the  wounded  soul  of  America. 

We  might  ask  next :  "What  about  the  phys- 
ical conditions  of  America?'"  Again,  the  cities 
are  the  core  of  o\ir  physical  Ills.  We  can  il- 
lustrate the  intensity  of  this  physical  Illness 
with  but  one  example;  Urban  housing  con- 
ditions. As  long  ago  as  1960  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  reported  that  49.1  %  of  all  hotislng 
units  occupied  by  non-whites  In  Pittsburgh 
were  classified  as  deteriorating  or  dilapidated. 
The  figures  for  New  York  were  33.8%;  for  St. 
Louis  403'^";  for  Dallas  41  3%.  When  I  took 
office  In  Gary  in  1968  47%  of  all  housing  was 
classified  as  substandard.  The  picture  is  Just 
as  bleak  for  our  cities  and  particularly  for  the 
urban  poor  when  we  look  at  employment . . . 
or  education  ...  or  transportation  ...  or 
health — and  the  list  could  go  on.  But  there 
is  no  need  here  to  recite  the  same  old  tired 
statistics.  You  have  heard  these  frustrating 
problems  time  and  time  again — so  often  now 
that  there  is  a  tendency  to  tune  them  out 
when  you  are  confronted  with  them  once 
again. 

There  Is  the  suspicion  that  these  problems 
would  have  already  been  tuned  out  had  we 
as  a  nation  net  been  confronted  with  the 
spectacle  of  110  cities  burning  in  April  of 
1068 — and  if  we  did  not  still  have  the  burned 
out  corrldo.-s  scaring  us  in  the  face. 

NEW    CONCERNS 

We  now  have  new  concerns:  the  spectacle 
of  air  pollution,  water  pollution  and  eco- 
logical Imbalances  which  threaten  all  of 
mankind.  I  need  not  remind  you  of  course, 
that  again  the  central  cities  are  at  ground 
zero  of  this  environmental  devastation.  If 
you  don't  hear  the  voices  of  the  central  city 
residents  Joining  with  students  and  the  mid- 
dle class  In  strident  chcmte  of  woe  about 
pollution  and  ecology,  it  Is  only  because  they 
are  more  concerned.  When  that  is  taken  care 
of  they  will  concern  themselves,  like  the 
more  fortunate  of  us,  with  tomorrow's  exist- 
ence. 

In  some  respects,  the  form  of  our  gov- 
ernment Is  like  the  garment  of  our  society. 
When  we  examine  that  gnrment  closely  wc 
begin  to  see  the  crazy-quilt  patchwork  of 
government  overlays  which  citizen*  must 
negotiate  in  order  to  obtain  governmental 
services. 

A  citizen  of  Oary.  Indiana  In  the  simple 


pursuit  of  basic  services  is  confronted  with 
no  less  than  seven  separate  governmental 
units,  each  of  which  has  numerous  divisions, 
subdivision  ad  infliiltum. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  you  verbally  through 
that  maze — because  it  exists  in  one  form 
or  another  in  virtually  every  American  Com- 
munity. 

A  GREATER  VOICE 

The  complexity  of  governmental  systems 
has  created  a  demand  on  the  part  of  many 
of  our  citizens  for  a  greater  voice  in  the 
delivery  of  governmental  service* — a  demand 
for  services  which  are  more  responsive  to  the 
needs  and  desires  of  the  recipients.  This  de- 
mand is  at  least  in  part  why  the  Federal 
Government  has  begun  to  deal  directly  with 
the  cities  and  with  citizen  groups  within  the 
cities.  Where  sincere  relationships  have  been 
established,  services  have  become  much  more 
responsive  to  the  people.  The  Federal  agen- 
cies that  have  worked  with  the  cities  have 
become  Increasingly  sensitive  to  city  prob- 
lems and  needs.  The  old  Inefficient  process 
of  fxindiug  separate  detached  programs  un- 
related to  each  other  is  more  and  more  giving 
away  to  unified  multiple  program  commit- 
ments. Just  last  year,  the  city  of  Gary  and 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment (HUD)  worked  out  a  comprehen- 
sive program  arrangement  which  In  effect, 
committed  both  HUD  and  the  Municipal 
Government  to  comprehensive  actions  In 
urban  renewal,  code  enforcement,  housing, 
beautlflcation,  community  renewal,  public 
works,  neighborhood  facilities,  code  changes, 
model  cities  and  improved  central  relocation 
services.  This  "arrangement'*  commltteed 
the  resources  of  both  HUD  and  the  local 
governmental  agencies  for  this  program  year. 
The  Intention  is  to  develop  a  similar  com- 
prehensive programming  arrangement  In 
each  succeeding  year. 

This  agreement,  the  first  of  Its  type  in  the 
nation,  will  allow  us  for  the  first  time  to 
make  a  unified  attack  on  the  city's  prob- 
lems. It  enables  both  the  city  and  HUD  to 
measure  the  Impact  of  our  efforts  on  a  year- 
to-year  bfUlB. 

The  Secretary  of  HXTD  has  said  that  he 
fully  Intends  to  make  similar  comprehensive 
arrangements  in  other  cities.  What  Is  hap- 
pening here  Is  that  the  separate  categorical 
programs  are  now  being  comprehensively 
packaged  and  delivered.  Gary  made  a  simi- 
lar agreement  with  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  (HEW) 
through  Its  center  for  community  planning 
last  year — though  it  was  somewhat  less  In- 
clusive. 

I  am  raising  all  of  this  only  to  point  out 
that  under  the  current  capability,  it  has 
taken  years  to  develop  more  efficient  methods 
of  operating  the  programs  locally  and  al- 
locating the  resources  federally. 

If  other  federal  agencies  expand  this  mode 
of  operation  service  delivery  will  become 
much  more  unified. 

CART.  INDIANA  AND  THE  "NEW  FEDERALISM" 

The  current  administration  Introduced  the 
concept  of  "new  federalism"  with  the  ration- 
ale that  placing  the  state  governments  at 
the  focal  point  of  federal  resource  allocation 
would  make  service  delivery  more  efficient 
and  more  responsive  since  the  state  govern- 
ment is  closer  to  the  problem  than  is  the 
federal  government.  Let  me  share  with  you 
what  has  happened  In  the  city  of  Gary  under 
"the  new  federalism". 

The  "safe  streets  act"  wa.n  passed  and  funds 
appropriated  ostensibly  to  fight  crime  in  the 
streets.  Indiana's  funds  were  allocated  to  the 
state  criminal  Jxistice  planning  committee 
for  distribution.  Almost  none  of  that  money 
reached  the  streets  of  Gary.  The  little  money 
we  did  receive  from  the  "safe  streets  act' 
came  moetly  from  the  dlacretlonary  funds 
which  were  distributed  directly  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Gary  has  a  conoentntted  employment  pro- 
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gram  (CEP)  which  provides  manpower  train- 
ing for  the  "hard  core"  unemployed  and 
underemployed.  It  requires  a  state  sign-off 
for  program  approval.  The  state  employment 
service  would  not  Join  on  a  badly  needed 
pre-apprentlceshlp  training  program  because 
it  concluded  there  were  no  Jobs — notwith- 
standing that  nearly  one  hundred  million 
dollars  In  new  housing  and  other  construc- 
tion money  had  been  committed  to  Gary 
since  1968. 

A  third  example  of  state  obstruction  relates 
to  education.  The  city's  school  system  enter- 
ed Into  a  contract  with  a  private  corporation 
which.  In  effect,  offered  a  money-back  guar- 
antee that  the  children  In  one  of  our  inner 
city  schools  would  be  brought  educationally 
at  least  to  the  national  norms.  But  the  state 
superintendent  of  public  Instruction  had 
the  accreditation  of  the  school  revoked  be- 
cause the  experimental  program  didn't  ad- 
here to  traditional  educational  standards 

which  have  not  served  the  needs  of  inner  city 
students. 

Those,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  are  three  In- 
stances In  which  the  city  of  Gary  dealt  di- 
rectly and  of  necessity  with  the  State  gov- 
ernment In  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Beyond  the  particulars  I  have  experienced 
in  Gary,  I  think  that  the  State  structures 
nationally  are  dominated  by  interests  which 
Ignore  urban  responsibilities. 

The  new  federalism  has  not  Increased  gov- 
ernmental accountability,  although  that  Is 
how  It  Is  being  ballyhooed.  Rather,  it  has 
further  complicated  the  procedures  by  which 
the  resources  get  to  the  people  who  need 
them  most. 

We  do  not  need  to  have  more  people  in 
high  places  handling  the  money  as  it  goes 
through  the  pipe.  We  really  need  to  find  ways 
to  get  the  money  to  the  target  as  directly 
as  we  can. 

We  need  simplified,  straight-line  systems 
of  delivering  goods,  resources  and  services  to 
where  they  are  most  needed.  Those  of  us  in 
the  cities  are  far  from  blameless  in  the  cur- 
rent crisis,  however.  In  some  Instances  we 
have  made  a  major  Impact  on  local  commu- 
nities with  Federal  monies — but  more  fre- 
quently that  has  not  occurred. 

Sometimes  we  have  been  able  to  develop 
the  mechanisms  whereby  citizens  really  par- 
ticipate In  programs — but  In  many  more 
cases  that  has  not  been  true. 

In  many  communities  we  have  stream- 
lined the  delivery  of  services  oxirselves,  but 
In  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Instances 
where  this  has  occiured.  It  has  come  about 
only  as  a  result  of  direct  Federal  prodding. 

It  Is  clear,  however,  that  only  a  fraction 
of  the  funds  that  go  Into  public  programs 
come  out  In  real  change  for  their  avowed 
beneficiaries. 

THE    CRUCIAI,    QUESTION 

The  crucial  question,  against  which  all 
Others  pale.  Is  how  much  revenue  are  we 
talking  about  sharing.  First  of  all,  how  much 
do  we  need? 

To  answer  this  question,  we  need  only  go 
back  to  the  recent  past  and  recall  the  discus- 
sions concerning  the  "peace  dividend",  the 
"freedom  budget"  and  Governor  Rockefel- 
ler's proposal  for  $15  billion  In  additional 
urban  funds,  the  lowest  figure  mentioned.  All 
of  this  discussion  held  out  some  hope  that 
real  help  was  on  the  way. 

We  have  yet  to  discuss  our  needs  In  their 
worst  dimensions.  We  8p>eak.  for  example, 
only  of  fire,  police  and  water  expenditures  as 
quote  "basic  municipal  services."  These  are 
the  emergencies,  we  say.  I  submit  we  need 
to  be  talking  also  of  health,  food,  housing, 
and  education  In  the  very  same  emergency 
terms — and  that  furthermore,  when  we  do, 
we  will  begin  to  develop  the  groundswell  of 
political  support  for  basic  revision  of  our 
national  priorities.  The  scope  of  spending  for 
such  an  expanded  Inventory  of  basic  serv- 
ices makes  $6  billion — and  probably  $60  bll- 
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lion— pale,  but  I  believe  we  must  address 
these  national  needs  as  honestly  as  we  can. 
we  have  not  been  wUUng  to  be  so  honest  be- 
fore Now,  we  have  no  alternative. 

Let  me  put  it  another  way.  Throughout  the 
1960's  the  size  of  the  so-called  "poverty" 
eroup'has  been,  conveniently,  viewed  as  Just 
about  exactly  the  size  of  the  black  popula- 
tion. Consciously  or  otherwise,  we  have  been 
able  In  public  administration  to  write  off  the 
poor  as  black  and  therefore  forgettable.  But 
we  now  know — and  the  recent  blue-collar, 
ethnic  outcry  only  confirms  It — that  even 
high-salaried  workers  are.  In  terms  of  emer- 
gency personal  expenses,  completely  exposed. 
This  applies  to  my  suburban  friends  as  well 
as  It  does  to  my  Inner-clty  friends.  Neither 
of  them  have  the  basic  economic  where- 
withal to  take  care  of  the'r  needs.  A  rian  In 
the  suburbs  making  $15-20  thousand  a  year, 
Un't  a  whole  lot  better  off,  with  all  his 
home-owning  responsibilities,  than  Is  the 
city  resident,  when  his  wife  needs  a  major 
operation.  He  Is  medically  Indigent  as  far  as 
the  disastrous  effect  such  an  emergency  will 
have  on  his  family's  economy.  Similarly,  ed- 
ucational starvation  created  when  a  school 
has  to  be  kept  shut  two  days  extra  at  Christ- 
mas to  save  on  the  heating  bill.  Is  going  to 
cost  the  children  of  the  affluent  there  the 
same  as  the  financially  less  fortunate.  I  sug- 
gest It  Is  long  past  time  to  be  thinking  of 
"the  other  America"  as  constituting  possibly 
half  or  even  more  of  the  people  of  this 
nation. 

WHAT    ABOUT    REVENXTE    SHARING? 

When  we  examine  that  portion  of  admin- 
istration's proposal  for  revenue  sharing 
which  contains  the  "new  money",  we  find 
that  only  $5  billion  is  proposed.  As  I  under- 
stand this  proposal,  at  least  one  half  of  these 
revenues  would  be  siphoned  off  at  the  state 
level  and  the  rest  would  be  distributed  among 
the  localities  on  the  basis  of  population  and 
the  level  of  local  taxing  effort. 

If  this  money  were  to  be  distributed  only 
to  the  cities — which  is  not  the  case — it  would 
mean  that  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  mini- 
mum required  revenues  would  actually  reach 
the  urban  centers.  If  that  Is  the  effect  of 
revenue  sharing,  and  I  sincerely  hope  It  is 
net.  then  it  would  wind  up  Just  like  most 
of  the  other  great  rhetorical  promises  we 
have  heard  before :  Another  promise  without 
payoff. 

This  brings  us  to  the  next  question.  Dis- 
tinguished from  new  revenue,  what  existing 
revenues  are  to  be  shared?  Most  of  them  ap- 
pear to  come  from  programs  which  are  cur- 
rently concentrated  In  the  cities.  It  seems 
that  the  existing  funds,  which  are  admit- 
tedly having  only  a  meager  Impact  on  over- 
all urban  problems,  are  to  be  distributed 
52%  to  the  states  and  48%  to  the  local  com- 
munities. So  It  Is  conceivable  that  the  cen- 
tral cities  v.ould  receive  less  of  this  "special 
revenue"  than  they  are  ctu-rently  receiving. 

And  what  about  our  model  cities  funds; 
our  concentrated  employment  funds;  our 
urban  renewal  funds:  our  rehabilitation  and 
code  enforcement  funds;  our  neighborhood 
facilities  funds;  our  sewer  construction 
funds;  our  special  education  funds:  and  our 
poverty  program  funds?  All  of  these.  I  fear, 
win  be  placed  Into  a  giant  pool  with  the 
state  taking  half  of  them  and  the  rest  being 
returned  to  the  localities  on  a  formula  basis. 
Theoretically,  at  least.  It  would  appear  to  be 
possible  for  a  rich  suburban  community  to 
receive  proportionately  more  funding  than 
the  more  needy  central  city. 

My  real  fear  Is  that  those  of  us  In  the 
city  will  be  worse  off  In  this  redistribution 
process  and  that  the  gains  we  have  made  In 
the  previously  mentioned  "HUD  arrange- 
ment" win  be  largely  lost. 


THE    BLACK  VIEW  OF  REVENtTE  SHARING 

Let  me  speak  briefly— but  as  clearly  as  I 
can — about  the  black  view  of  revenue  shar- 
ing. 

Within  this  context,  the  revenue  sharing 
proposal  is  viewed  as  the  economic  ingredi- 
ent of  the  "new  federalism".  I  noted  earlier 
that  the  "new  federalism"  shifted  the  politi- 
cal locus-iu-quo  from  the  cities  to  the  States. 
The  way  I  read  the  situation  this  revenue 
sharing  proposal  completes  the  circle  by 
transferring  the  coffers  of  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury from  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  to  the 
State  capltolfi  where,  more  often  than  not, 
the  terrain  Is  less  famUlar  and  the  climate 
less  salutary. 

The  Increasing  concentration  of  the  black 
population  m  urban  America  wUl  Inevitably 
result  In  the  ascension  of  black  political 
power  in  many  of  our  major  cities.  It  is  not 
unUkely  that  In  the  decade  of  the  seventies 
some  33  major  American  cities  will  have 
black  mayors. 

Would  It  be  surprising  then  that  the  black 
population  might  view  "new  federalism"  and 
the  administration's  revenue  sharing  plan 
with,  at  the  very  least,  some  suspicion?  Or, 
more  possibly,  as  an  attempt  to  Insure  that 
when  blacks  capture  city  halls  they  win 
find  them  empty? 

The  Shibboleth  of  the  current  Federal 
programs  is  that  the  poor,  the  blacks  and 
the  Latins  must  participate  In  the  economic 
and  political  decision  making  processes 
which  affect  their  very  existence.  In  opera- 
tion, however,  we  have  learned  through  pain- 
ful experleuce  that  this  seeming  transferral 
of  power  from  those  who  rule  to  those  who 
are  ruled  has  been  more  myth  tha'-i  fact. 
The  "new  federalism"  and  the  proposed  rev- 
enue sharing  plan  could  even  eliminate 
what  little  facts  there  Is  unless  we  are  care- 
ful. 

Many  of  the  Federal  programs  may  well 
have  been  designed  to  alter  the  contours 
of  the  existence  of  blacks  in  particular.  But 
the  funding  of  those  programs  was  so  paltry, 
so  miserly  in  the  existential  context  of  what 
was  actually  required  that  many  of  them 
accomplished  little  more  +han  "cooling  It"  In 
some  of  the  hot  summer  days  on  some  of 
the  hot  summer  streets.  In  some  of  the  hot, 
teeming  ghettoes  of  our  Nation. 

There  Is  nothing  laudable  about  "cooling 
It"  for  Its  own  sake.  No  It's  deceptive  and 
morally  reprehensible.  It  produces  no  renais- 
sance: It  provides  no  permanent  relief  from 
pain.  It  Is  only  a  mild  and  transclent  seda- 
tive to  dull  the  edge  of  anger  and  despair. 
But  the  revenue  sharing  plan  if  under- 
taken, may  result  in  the  demise  of  what 
little  that  stni  exists  which  trickles  down 
to  the  poor. 

GOVERNOR  ROCKEFELLER,  REVENUE  SHARING   AND 
THE   MAYORS 

One  final  note  In  this  regard:  as  far  as 
Governor  Rockefeller's  statement  Is  con- 
cerned, does  he  really  think  that  I  a;;i  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  blame  for  not  getting 
a  revenue-sharing  plan  Implemented  Just  be- 
cause I  am  unwilling  to  go  along  with  his 
version  of  it?  What  I  really  hear  him  say- 
ing is  that  If  mayors  won't  play  the  game 
his  way,  then  there  won't  be  any  game. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  current  ad- 
ministration's proposal  does  not  end  the  de- 
bate on  revenue-shirlng. 

It  has  Just  opened  that  debate. 

Sol  Llnowltz,  the  Chairman  of  the  Nation- 
al Urban  Coalition,  testified  before  the  Prox- 
mlre  subcommittee  some  weeks  ago  that  the 
gap  between  State  and  local  expenditure 
needs  on  the  one  hand  and  expecteJ  revenues 
on  the  other  hand  would  be  as  high  as  $100 
bnnon  by  1975. 

I  don't  know  what  Gary's  deficit  is  going 
to  be  in  that  regard.  I  don't  know  what  the 


deficit  for  the  State  of  Indiana  Is  going  to 
be.  But  I  do  know  that  Gary  Isn't  going  to 
go  awray  and  its  problems  arent  going  to  go 
away  either  without  some  massive  financial 

The  problems  we  are  discussing  are  too 
severe  and  I  am,  quite  honestly,  too  fright- 
ened at  the  prospect  of  them  worsening,  to 
suggest  that  there's  some  easy  way  out  of  all 
this. 

needed:     a    CEASE-FIRE    BETWEEN    THE    STATES 
AND  CITIES 

But  I  do  know  one  absolute  requirement, 
if  we  are  going  to  find  a  way  out:  a  cease- 
fire between  the  various  levels  of  govern- 
ment, particularly  the  States  and  the  cities. 

I  desperately  want  an  end  to  the  tradition- 
al governmental  play-off  of  their  various 
constituencies. 

The  city  of  G«7  doesnt  have  time  for  this 
anymore— for  the  61%— majority  games. 

We  simply  must  have  government  locaUy 
Eind  state-wide  and  natlonaUy  which  uses  Its 
potential  as  an  advocate  on  behalf  of  public 
need. 

There  does  have  to  be  some  recognition  on 
the  part  of  the  States  that  the  cities  are 
here  and  that  old  patterns  of  response  wont 
do  anymore. 

Those  patterns  won't  do  anymore,  because 
the  water  we  are  in  is  too  deep. 

Everybody  balls — or  we  go  down  together. 

We've  got  to  have  a  new  alliance — one 
which  consists  of  city  halls,  State  capitals, 
and  Washington  as  proponents  of  change. 

That  calls  for  domestic  diplomacy,  a  states- 
manship of  survival. 

We  all  need  to  remind  ourselves  of  that 
in  the  days  and  weeks  ahead  in  what  I  hope 
will  hope  win  be  a  thorough-going  discus- 
sion not  Just  of  revenue  sharing  but  of  how 
we  can  get  our  resources  to  the  places  where 
they  are  most  needed :  our  central  cities. 

WE  MUST  BECOME  A  NEW  PEOPLE 

We  must  return  power  In  this  country  to 
the  people,  whether  it  be  through  some  form 
of  revenue-sharing  or  a  redistribution  of 
wealth.  People  power  must  be  the  antidote 
to  this  sick  Nation. 

We  must  become  a  new  people. 

Our  doctors  must  be  concerned  with  public 
health  administration,  not  personal  wealth 
accumulation. 

We  must  become  a  new  people. 

Our  lawyers  must  become  public  dispens- 
ers of  Jtistlce.  not  merely  personal  seeVers 
of  Judgeships. 

We  must  become  a  new  people. 

Our  teachers  must  teach  children  about 
life  and  not  merely  for  a  livelihood. 

We  must  become  a  new  people. 

Our  clergy  must  strive  to  become  prophets 
instead  of  profiteers. 

We  must  become  a  new  people. 

Our  men  of  war  must  become  men  of 
p>eace. 

We  must  become  a  new  people. 

Most  of  aU,  our  politicians,  whether  they 
are  In  Washington,  Indianapolis,  or  Gary, 
must  campaign  tor  an  end  to  poverty  and 
racism,  instead  of  merely  another  term  in 
office. 

We  must  become  a  new  people. 

LET   THIS   BE   THE    MOMENT 

If  this  happens,  those  cities  that  are  now 
seen  as  colonies  of  fear  and  desperation  wiU 
liecome  havens  of  hope  and  aspiration.  The 
devastation  will  leave  and  a  whole  people 
wUl  be  saved.  A  people  on  the  brink  of  dying 
as  enemies  wiU  finally  learn  to  live  like 
brothers. 

If  this  Alrlle  House  Conference  Is  remem- 
bered for  nothing  else,  let  It  be  remembered 
by  you  who  are  here  as  the  touchstone  for 
a  time  when  we  recognized  and  committed 
ovu-selves  to  a  vision  of  men  siirmountlng 
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the  tarrlble  things  th*t  beast  ibmrn.  Thia  is 
the  central  message  to  the  State  conferencee 
you  wtU  be  organizing  after  this  meeting. 

Let  this  be  the  moment  when  we  an- 
nounced our  resolve  that  the  people  whom  we 
serve  shall  be  free  In  their  soxils  and  that  we 
will  not  rest,  any  of  us,  until  that  mission 
Is  accomplished. 


uf  ibuse  who  have  Introduced  legislation  al- 
lowing 18-31  year  olds  to  vote  In  all  Indiana 
elections.  At  the  same  time  we  support  the 
move  for  an  amendment  to  the  Indiana  con- 
stitution granting  voting  rights  to  this 
group.  In  the  event  that  the  aforementioned 
legislation  should  be  declared  unconstitu- 
tional. 


SUPPORT  GROWS  FOR  WIDENTNG 
VOTING  RIGHTS  FOR  18- YEAR- 
OLDS 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
Americans  who  are  18  years  of  age  now 
enjoy  the  right  to  vote  in  Federal  elec- 
tions. 

Congress  originated  this  action  In  rec- 
ognition of  the  maturity  and  responsi- 
bility shown  by  the  vast  majority  of  our 
young  citizens,  and  It  has  been  ratified 
by  a  recent  decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court. 

But  existing  laws  still  prohibit  this 
large  group  of  Americans  from  partici- 
pating in  State  and  local  elections  in 
most  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  current 
moves  in  Congress  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  necessary  to  enfranchise 
these  young  people  and  to  avoid  confu- 
sion for  voting  registrars  confronted  with 
the  task  of  keeping  two  sets  of  voting 
rolls. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  wide  support  for 
taking  the  steps  which  are  necessary  to 
extend  full  voting  rights  to  this  srroup 
of  young  citizens.  An  example  is  a  cogent 
editorial  on  this  subject  presented  on 
January  22.  1971,  by  television  station 
WSJy.  and  radio  stations  WTRC  and 
WPTM.  which  serve  the  South  Bend- 
Elkhart  area  in  Indiana's  Third  Congres- 
sional District. 

Mr.   Speaker.   I  ask   unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  editorial  be 
printed  below  in  the  Record: 
EDrrouAL 

The  tr.S.  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that 
18-31  year  olds  have  the  right  to  vote  In  all 
Federal  elections.  But  the  Court  has  left  It 
up  to  the  Individual  States  to  determine 
whether  or  not  these  young  people  should  be 
allowed  to  vote  In  State  and  local  elections. 

We  believe  that  18-31  year  olds  should  be 
able  to  vote  In  all  elections,  for  several  rea- 
sons: If  our  young  people  are  capable  of  de- 
ciding who  wUl  make  decisions  that  affect 
the  future  of  the  entire  country,  and  the 
world,  by  participating  in  national  elections. 
It  follows  that  they  should  be  able  to  vote 
for  mayor,  county  clerk,  Judges  and  other 
State  and  local  offices. 

We  believe  that  today's  young  people,  by 
virtue  of  the  educational  system  we  have 
provided  for  them,  are  better  equipped  to  ac- 
cept the  responsibility  of  voting  in  both  na- 
tional and  local  elections.  We  also  believe 
that  allowing  our  young  voters  to  participate 
In  only  part  of  the  electoral  process  rele- 
gates them  to  a  type  of  "second  class"  citi- 
zenship .  .  .  and  leeaens  the  importance  of 
the  electoral  process  for  them. 

Finally.  It  shotild  be  pointed  out  that  hav- 
ing two  types  of  voters  will  almost  undoubt- 
edly cost  more  and  create  confusion  at  elec- 
tion time.  County  clerks  would  need  to  keep 
separate  voting  rolls,  have  separate  forms 
and  perhaps  use  separate  voting  machines. 

For  these  reaaona,  we  support  the  eSorta 


A  DEMOCRATIC  PROGRAM  TO  HELP 
STATES  AND  CITIES  NOW 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and'wSs  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  many  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments— for  differing  reasons — face  a 
crisis  because  of  a  shortaige  of  funds  to 
operate  needed  services  for  their  citlzen-s. 

It  is  obvious  that  steps  should  be  taken 
to  aid  these  hard-pressed  governments. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  also  obvious  that 
many  Members  of  Congress  feel  that 
President  Nixon's  revenue-sharing  pro- 
posal is  not  the  answer  to  this  urgent 
problem. 

A  number  of  options  are  available  to 
Congress  as  we  consider  ways  to  relieve 
this  crisis,  and  a  thoughtful  commentary 
on  this  subject  has  been  prepared  by 
Lawrence  P.  O'Brien,  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  former 
Postmaster  General,  and  special  assist- 
ant to  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  memorandum  on  this  issue  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  O'Brien  for  members  of  the 
Democratic  Policy  Council  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  text  of  the  memorandum  follows: 

MXMORANOTrU 

Subject:    A    Democratic    Program    to    Help 

States  and  Cities  Now,  Not  Next  Tear, 
and  to  Begin  Slmultanooxisly  the  Evolu- 
tion of  a  More  Effective  Federal  System. 

INTaODUCnON 

President  Nixon  has  talked,  character- 
istically, of  creating  a  "New  American  Revo- 
lution ...  a  system  of  government  which 
will  provide  the  means  for  America  to  reach 
heights  of  achievement  undreamed  of  be- 
fore." Overblown  rhetoric  of  the  State  of  the 
Union  message  notwithstanding,  the  few  de- 
tails of  Mr.  Nixon's  "New  American  Revolu- 
tion" contained  In  the  federal  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1972  suggest  that  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration has  In  mind  something  consid- 
erably less  earthsh&klng.  Indeed,  there  Is 
every  reason  to  question  whether  the  states 
and  localities  can  expect  any  Improvement 
whatever  In  their  present  circumstances 
given  the  highly  Illusory  nature  of  the  help 
offered  by  the  Nixon  administration  In  these 
circumstances,  the  Democratic  Party  should 
come  forward  with  specific  alternatives.  The 
following  memorandum  sketches  the  outline 
of  such  a  prograna 

The  following  factors  should  be  taken  Into 
account  in  developing  an  effective  Demo- 
cratic alternative  to  the  revenue-sharing  and 
Institutional  reform  proposals  of  the  Nixon 
administration : 

1 1 )  Some  states  and  local  governments  are 
iQ  financial  trouble:  some  type  of  Immediate 
federal  asslBtance  Is  needed. 

(2)  The  Nlxon  administration's  general 
revenue-sharing  proposal  is  unlikely  to  offer 
much  Immediate  assistance  to  state  and  local 
governments  for  several  reasons:  Congres- 
sional opposition  to  the  basic  concept  Is  ex- 
tensive: the  amount  proposed  by  Mr.  Nlxon 
(•3.75  billion  In  fiscal  year  1972)  is  far  below 
the  demonstrated  need:  and  some  state  and 


local  governments  are  Ul-prepared  to  spend 
such  revenues  effectively.  More  than  this, 
given  the  national  oommltmenta  already  es- 
tablished by  the  Congcrees,  it  Is  doubtful 

In  this  period  of  substantial  budget  deficits— 
that  federal  revenues  ore  sufficient  to  meet 
established  priorities,  plus  a  new  program  of 
general  revenue  sharing.  From  this  perspec- 
tive, then,  primary  reliance  upon  a  program 
of  general  revenue  sharing  to  meet  the  Un- 
niedlate  financial  crises  of  state  and  local 
governments  would  appear  to  be  both  il- 
lusory and  unwise. 

(3)  The  exlsOng  patterns  of  categorical 
grant-in-aid  programs.  In  many  cases,  im- 
poses difficult  administrative  burdens  upon 
states  and  localities,  as  well  as  the  federal 
establishment.  The  conventional  wisdom 
about  the  need  to  Improve  delivery  systems 
contains  a  large  measure  of  truth,  even 
though  many  categorical  programs  have 
brought — and  will  continue  to  bring — con- 
siderable help  to  states  and  cities. 

(4)  There  Is  little  reason  to  believe — R«. 
publican  rhetoric  notwithstanding— that 
states  and  localities  can  effectively  modern- 
ize their  own  administrative  systems  in  the 
absence  of  some  general  national  Incentives 
and  guidelines  for  such  modernization.  To 
the  contrary,  the  massive  Influx  of  general 
shared  revenue  from  the  federal  government 
is  Ukely  to  perpetuate  many  of  the  Inequities 
and  Inefficiencies  that  have  contributed  to 
the  present  crisis  of  federalism. 

In  summary:  an  effective  Democratic  alter- 
native should  be  one  that  (a)  provides  im- 
mediate financial  help  to  states  and  locali- 
ties, (b)  sets  In  motion  a  fundamental  over- 
hauling  of  the  process  by  which  states  and 
localities  receive  federal  assistance,  (c)  en- 
courages a  similar  process  of  administrative 
modernization  on  the  state  and  local  level, 
and  finally,  (d)  assures  that  federal  tax 
revenues  will  be  used  to  meet  national  prior- 
ity  goals  established  by  the  Congress. 

The  Nlxon  program  offers  the  promise  of 
some  financial  help  (If  one  Is  willing  to 
Ignore  the  considerable  congressional  opposi- 
tion to  general  revenue  sharing)  and  the  re- 
form of  federal  procedures  (If  one  Is  willing 
to  Ignore  the  congressional  opposition  to  his 
plan  to  consolidate  federal  departments) .  To 
date.  It  offers  little.  If  anything,  to  achieve 
reform  at  the  state  and  local  levels,  or  to  as- 
sure that  national  priorities  will  be  preserved 
In  the  spending  of  93.75  billion  of  general 
shared  revenues  or  In  the  911  billion  portion 
earmarked  for  special  revenue  sharing  (bloc 
grants) . 

The  combination  of  legislative  obstacles 
suid  gaps  in  the  Nixon  program  itself  creates 
the  conditions  for  alternative  action  In  the 
92nd  Congress  .  .  .  action  that  more  ef- 
fectively alleviates  the  Immediate  financial 
concerns  of  states  and  local  governments 
while  simultaneously  Initiating  longer-term 
reforms. 

CIXMKNTS  or  A  DEMOCRATIC  AXTERNATIVX 

/.  Immediate  financial  assistance  to  States 
and  localities 

(A)  From  a  variety  of  sources  has  come 
the  proposal  that  the  federal  government  as- 
sume full  financial  responsibility  for  the 
voelfare  program  administered  by  the  states 
arui  localities.  Not  only  Is  this  approach  ad- 
vocated by  such  diverse  groups  as  the  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development  (CED) 
and  the  AFL-CIO.  but  there  Is  growing  evi- 
dence from  academic  economists  that  such  a 
program,  on  Its  merits,  is  the  most  equitable 
and  efficient  means  to  Improve  the  fiscal 
structure  of  federalism.  Federal  tax  funds 
would  be  channeled  to  meet  a  well-estab- 
lished national  priority;  distribution  of  fed- 
eral funds  would  be  more  equitable  In  that 
areas  of  greater  need  would  receive  more 
money:  and,  given  the  growing  support  In 
Congress,  it  is  an  alternative  that  could  be 
realized  thU  year.  With  the  multl-mlUlon 
dollar  welfare  burden  lifted  from  the  states 
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^A  localities.  It  would  then  be  possible  for 
^tlng  state  and  local  revenues,  as  supple- 
noented  by  other  federal  aid,  to  support  other 
Dubllc  services  more  adequately. 

(B)  It  Is  likely,  however,  that  the  Imple- 
mentation of  full  federal  assumption  of 
welfare  payments  would  extend  over  a  num- 
ber of  years.  Other  Immediate  supplements 
to  state  and  local  revenue  should  then  be 

considered:  ..     .,       ^ 

(1)  PubUc  Service  Employment.  Already 
ijaased  in  the  9l8t  Congress  and  vetoed  by 
MrNlxon,  this  legislation  has  been  rein- 
troduced by  Senator  Nelson  and  Rep.  O'Hara. 
Early  and  favorable  action  U  likely:  Whether 
the  act  Is  again  vetoed  by  the  President  will 
depend,  in  some  measure,  upon  whether  Its 
provUlon  lor  channeling  federal  money  to 
cities  and  sUtes  for  public  service  employ- 
ment can  be  viewed  as  part  of  a  compre- 
hensive alternative  to  general  Income  shar- 
ing In  other  words,  whereas  It  was  seen 
earlier  as  primarily  a  source  of  jobs  for  the 
unemployed.  It  shoiUd  now  also  be  looked 
upon  as  a  source  of  revenue  for  states  and 
cities.  Its  prompt  passage  by  the  92nd  Con- 
pess  Is  a  priority  objective. 

(2)  Concentrated  Selective  Employment. 
Areas  such  as  Seattle  which  rely  almost  ex- 
clusively on  a  sole  employer  (of  highly  skilled 
personnel)  should  have  Immediate  and  con- 
centrated financial  assistance  available  to 
channel  these  skills  Into  other  activity.  Since 
the  majority  of  these  dislocations  occur  as  a 
direct  result  of  federal  policy  decisions.  It  Is 
well  within  its  realm  of  responsibility  to 
provide  alternative  employment  opportuni- 
ties In  these  areas. 

(3)  Expanded  Educational  Assistance.  As 
most  state  or  municipal  budgeU  will  reveal, 
educational  expenses  have  been  soaring  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  welfare  payments. 
Teachers'  strikes  have  dramatized  the  prob- 
lem for  the  general  public.  A  new  program  of 
federal  assistance  to  achieve  minimum  levels 
of  primary  and  secondary  education,  in  the 
form  of  minimum  per  student  grants,  would 
have  great  attractiveness  for  governors  and 
mayors,  not  to  mention  the  local  property 
owner.  In  effect,  such  a  program  would  rep- 
resent bloc  grants  to  the  states  and  localities 
for  educational  purposes.  As  In  the  case  of 
welfare,  it  would  Immediately  free-up  other 
state  and  local  money. 

For  the  time  being,  at  least,  this  program 
of  minimum  per  student  grants  should  sup- 
plement, not  replace,  exlstUng  categorical 
programs.  Many  of  these  programs  are  de- 
signed specifically  to  meet  problems  arising 
out  of  severe  economic  disadvantage  and 
racial  discrimination.  Until  some  firm  un- 
derstandings are  worked  out  with  non-public 
recipients  of  categorical  aid  programs,  more- 
over. It  would  be  IrrespwDnslble  to  eliminate 
those  categorical  programs.  Such  a  decision 
would  reopen  at  the  state  and  local  level  the 
tame  church-state  Issue  that  the  federal 
government  finally  resolved  through  passage 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

(4)  Accelerated  Environmental  Protection 
Program.  In  an  earlier  time,  this  program 
would  have  been  called  "accelerated  public 
works."  By  whatever  name.  It  offers  states 
and  localities  Immediate  help  In  alleviating 
unemployment  and  In  expanding  capital  re- 
sources of  state  and  local  governments — as 
well  as  accelerating  badly-needed  environ- 
mental protection  programs.  The  emphasis 
should  be  on  sewerage  treatment  plants, 
sewer  lines,  water  Unes,  etc.,  rather  than 
courthouses  and  other  governmental  build- 
ings. Such  a  program  would  channel  badly- 
needed  federal  resources  Into  a  program  of 
high  national  priority. 

(6)  Full-funding  of  Federal  Programs.  In 
addition  to  the  programs  suggested  above, 
It  is  mandatory  that  the  Nlxon  administra- 
tion ask  Congress  for  full-funding  of  various 
categorical  aid  programs  already  on  the 
books.  If  the  present  gap  between  authoriza- 


tions and  appropriations  (estimated  at  ap- 
proximately 35  percent)  were  reduced  to  the 
gap  that  existed  In  1966  (estimated  at  20 
percent),  $6  billion  more  In  federal  revenue 
would  go  to  states  and  localities — 81  billion 
more  than  Nlxon  proposes  In  his  general 
revenue  sharing  program  ($2.25  billion  more 
In  fiscal  '72). 

Despite  President  Nixon's  promise  "to 
strengthen  and  renew  our  state  and  local 
governments."  his  budget  for  fiscal  year  1972 
reveals  a  shocking  insenaltlvlty  to  the  crit- 
ical areas  of  state  and  local  need.  For  ex- 
ample : 

Model  Cities — The  program  Is  scheduled 
for  total  elimination  by  June  30,  1972.  Prior 
to  this,  the  Nlxon  administration  will  refuse 
to  spend  more  than  $660  million  of  appro- 
pHated  funds,  even  though  19  of  147  par- 
ticipating cities  have  been  denied  all  first 
year  action  money.  Recent  reports  that  Mr. 
Nlxon  may  now  reverse  himself  on  this  de- 
cision cannot  hide  the  fact  of  the  admin- 
istration's failure  to  make  full  use  of  this 
valuable  program. 

Urban  Renewal — Of  the  $1.2  billion  appro- 
priated by  Congress,  the  Nlxon  administra- 
tion Intends  to  obligate  only  $1  billion,  car- 
rying over  $200  million  to  next  year.  And  this 
despite  a  $3  billion  backlog  on  urban  renewal 
applications  from  local  governments. 

Mass  Transit — The  Nlxon  administration 
will  have  to  double  the  rate  of  utilization  of 
funds  projected  through  fiscal  year  1972  In 
order  to  achieve  the  $3.1  billion  authorized 
by  Congress  for  the  next  five  years. 

Education — Elementary  and  secondary 
school  assistance  will  be  reduced  by  $60  mil- 
lion next  year;  vocational  education  cut  by 
$26  million;  libraries  and  educational  com- 
munications cut  by  $38  million;  no  money  for 
construction  of  public  libraries. 

Until  proven  alternatives  exist.  It  would 
be  foolhardy  to  abandon  or  drastically  cut 
back  federal  programs  designed  to  help  states 
and  localities  deal  with  the  ntost  critical 
problems  on  our  national  agenda.  But  on  the 
basis  of  the  evidence  available  so  far,  one  Is 
tempted  to  conclude  that  the  Nlxon  pro- 
posals for  general  and  special  revenue  shar- 
ing have  as  their  ultimate  objective  the  de- 
struction of  the  major  domestic  achieve- 
ments of  the  past  decade,  or,  at  a  minimum, 
their  substantial  reduction. 

In  sum,maTy:  These  proposals  would  assist 
state  and  localities  in  alleviating  their  Im- 
mediate fiscal  crises  and  In  amotints  far  In 
excess  of  the  $5  bUllon  (#3.75  bUlion  in  fiscal 
"72)  proposed  by  Mr.  Nlxon.  More  than  this, 
however,  federal  funds  wotild  be  dispersed 
more  equitably  among  the  states  and  lo- 
calities. In  accordance  with  previously  es- 
tablished national  priorities. 

At  the  same  time,  It  would  appear  desir- 
able to  consider  such  reforms  as  a  federal  tax 
credit  for  state  Income  taxes,  as  the  Incentive 
most  likely  to  encourage  all  states  to  enact, 
without  further  delay,  a  progressive  system 
of  Income  taxation.  When  this  step  has  been 
taken.  It  would  then  be  possible  to  begin 
the  re-evaluatlon  of  regressive  property  and 
sales  taxes,  revenue-producing  devices  that 
place  an  unfair  burden  upon  those  least  able 
to  pay,  and  that  stand  In  the  way  of  proper 
development  of  land  and  property. 

Senators  and  representatives  already  sup- 
porting revenue-sharing  proposals  could, 
quite  consistently  (a)  agree  that  the  Imple- 
mentation of  general  revenue  sharing  should 
await  a  federal  budget  siut>1us  (the  condi- 
tion that  pertained  at  the  time  of  the  origi- 
nal Heller-Peckman  plan),  and  (b)  agree 
that  such  a  marked  departure  In  fiscal  fed- 
eralism should  be  taken  only  when  the 
federal  structure  itself  had  been  overhauled 
at  the  federal,  state  and  local  levels. 

Revenue  sharing  Is  simply  one  step  toward 
readjusting  the  proportion  of  public  tax  dol- 
lars that  should  be  spent  at  each  level  of 
government.  It,  however,  does  not  address  It- 
self to  the  serious  question  of  the  need  for 


stronger  organization  for  central  program 
management  as  a  tool  for  better  executive 
direction  at  local,  state  and  federal  levels, 
and  for  more  effective  cooperative  manage- 
ment links  among  the  three  levels  of  govern- 
ment. This  latter  consideration  leads  directly 
to  the  second  half  of  the  Democratic  alterna- 
tive: a  program  of  national  regional  develop- 
ment. 

//.  Administrative  reform 

Given  the  growing  public  awareness  of  the 
Inadequacies  of  the  present  federal  system. 
It  would  be  shortsighted  Indeed  simply  to 
propose  a  series  of  spending  programs  to 
rescue  the  states  and  localities  from  their 
present  financial  crisis.  These  "qtilck-start" 
federal  efforts  make  sense  primarily  if  they 
ewe  coupled  with  fundamental  structural  re- 
form of  the  federal  system  Itself.  Indeed, 
these  "quick-start"  programs  can  provide  the 
leverage  and  Incentive  to  achieve  this  funda- 
mental reform,  a  fact  overlooked  In  the  pres- 
ent Nlxon  i»<^x>sals. 

In  this  regard,  the  most  serious  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  proposal  for  establish- 
ing a  National  Regional  Program,  an  ap- 
proach based  on  the  highly  successful  ad- 
mlnUtratlve  model  developed  by  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission.  A  nation- 
al regional  system,  through  Its  multi-county 
local  development  districts,  would  enable 
local  officials,  both  public  and  private,  to 
focus  attention  on  regional  problems  Instead 
of  the  fragmentation  that  usually  results 
from  the  individual  efforts  by  local  and 
county  communities.  It  is  a  systematic  Insti- 
tutional arrangement  which  allows  the  mul- 
tiple agencies  of  each  level  of  government  to 
work  more  closely  together  which.  In  turn, 
allows  the  three  levels  of  government  to 
mobilize  their  efforts  more  effectively. 

Senator  Montoya  has  Initiated  nationwide 
hearings  directed  at  these  problems:  How 
can  the  resources  of  the  state  and  the  metro- 
politan regions  be  mobilized  most  effectively? 
How  can  we  set  In  motion  the  evolution  of  a 
federal  system  truly  attuned  to  the  contem- 
porary needs  of  both  iirban  and  rural  Ameri- 
ca? How  can  federal  resources  be  channeled 
most  effectively  to  meet  these  needs? 
(A)  What  Are  the  Arguments  In  Support  of 
a  National  Regional  Approach? 

(1)  A  national  regional  program  would 
establish,  an  administrative  system  that 
would  identify  elected  public  officials — gov- 
ernors and  mayors — as  primarily  responsible 
for  deciding  how  federal  money  would  be 
expended  In  their  regions,  In  addition  to 
providing  for  the  spending  of  this  money 
In  a  more  coordinated  and  efficient  manner. 
It  would  also  provide  strong  Incentives  to 
states  and  localities  to  attack  the  bewilder- 
ing problem  of  overlapping  local  Jtulsdlc- 
tlons. 

(2)  It  would  enccmrofiie  compreheTisive  re- 
form of  the  highly  complicated  maze  of  cate- 
gorical grant  programs  where  state  and  local 
officials  must  deal  with  countless  layers  of 
federal  bureaucracy  In  no  consistent  pat- 
tern. This  reform  would  look  toward  the 
gradual  consolidation  of  many  existing  cate- 
gorical grant  programs,  as  well  as  the  de- 
velopment of  bloc  grants  In  certain  areas  .  .  . 
but  In  the  context  of  state  and  local  admin- 
istrative reform,  the  essential  pre-requlslte 
to  Judicious  expenditure  of  these  federal 
revenues. 

(3)  Once  the  governors  and  mayors  within 
a  region  had  decided  on  their  prtorttlee 
(thro^igh  head-to-head  bargaining) ,  and  as- 
suming these  priorities  were  in  accord  with 
basic  national  guidelines  laid  down  by  Oon- 
groeo,  the  federal  assistance  could  flow  to  the 
region  according  to  the  plan  that  had  been 
developed.  Regional  diversity  would  be  pos- 
sible without  sacrificing  national  objectives. 

(4)  Metropolitan  areas  would  clearly  bene- 
fit from  such  a  luitlonal  regional  system  be- 
cause It  would  compel  the  states,  not  to 
mention  the  suburbs,  to  face  up  directly  to 
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urban  needs  and  resources.  No  longer  could 
states  and  suburba  attempt  to  Ignore  ttie 
cities:  all  Jurisdictions  would  be  compelled 
to  hammer  out.  In  concert,  the  total  needs 
of  the  region  prior  to  submission  of  the 
regional  plan  to  the  federal  government.  By 
the  same  tolien,  rural  needs  would  also  re* 
celve  direct  consideration — In  balance  with 
the  better  publicized  needs  of  metropolitan 
areas.  Additional  federal  safeguards  could  be 
established  to  guarantee  that  no  geographi- 
cal area  wovUd  receive  less  federal  assistance 
than  under  existing  arrangements. 

(5)  A  national  regional  program  would 
compel  the  states  to  use  their  unique  powers 
In  meeting  urban  and  rural  needs;  their 
powers  to  develop  needed  social  and  eco- 
nomic programs,  their  powers  to  tax  and 
spend,  their  powers  to  encourage  Inter-Jurls- 
dlctlonal  planning  and  oooperatlon.  their 
powers  to  create  metropolitan  and  rural  Ju- 
risdictions capable  of  dealing  with  the  over- 
lapping social  and  economic  problems  that 
comprise  a  list  of  national  priority  concerns. 

(6)  A  system  of  State  Representatives 
(one  for  each  region) — appointed  by  and  re- 
sponsible to  the  governors  and  mayors — 
wo\ild  establish  a  focal  point  for  declslon- 
maklng  and  action  within  the  regions,  as 
well  as  providing  an  Identified  point  at  con- 
tact between  the  federal  government  and  the 
regions. 

(7)  A  system  of  Federal  Representatives 
(one  (or  each  region ) ,  attached  to  the 
Domestic  Ck>uncll.  would  create  within  the 
federal  bureaucracy  identified  persons  with 
Intimate  biowledge  of  the  mix  of  programs 
within  each  region,  not  just  housing,  or 
health,  or  manpower,  or  envlroiunental,  but 
all  programs.  Prom  the  perspective  of  the 
-:hlef  executive,  this  reform  would  be  highly 
useful  In  getting,  at  long  last,  a  handle  on 
the  executive  agencies. 

(8)  A  national  regional  program  would  be 
the  Ideal  instrument  to  carry  forward  an 
effective  national  growth  policy,  and  to 
administer  some  form  of  general  revenue 
•harlng  when — or  If — It  becomes  feasible  to 
beg^n  such  a  program.  Indeed,  a  national 
regional  system,  or  Its  equivalent,  would 
ai^pear  to  be  an  absolute  prerequisite  to  a 
responsible  program  of  general  revenue 
sharing. 

(9)  A  national  regional  program  would 
Initiate  considerable  reorganization  of  the 
federal  bureaucracy,  but  It  would  be  directly 
linked  to  comparable  reorganization  on  the 
state  and  local  level.  In  other  words,  through 
the  Impetus  of  a  national  regional  program 
the  reorganization  of  the  federal,  state,  and 
local  bureaucracies  could  go  fprward  In 
tandem.  Even  if  the  current  federal  reorgani- 
zation proposal  of  the  administration  could 
win  congressional  approval,  there  Is  no 
guarantee  that  the  end-product  would  mesh 
effectively  with  the  administrative  structures 
that  might,  or  might  not.  emerge  on  the  state 
and  local  level. 

(B)  The  programs  discussed  earlier  In  this 
memorandum  could  provide  the  basis  for 
beginning  the  process  of  building  a  national 
regional  system.  These  funds  would  offer 
considerable  incentive  for  state  and  localities 
to  begin  the  admittedly  long-term  process  of 
defining  and  activating  such  a  truly  revolu- 
tionary change  In  the  American  federal  sys- 
tem. At  a  minimum,  Congress  could  provide 
through  these  programs  a  svmi  equal  to  th.it 
proposed  by  the  Nixon  administration  for 
general  revenue  sharing. 

Once  the  process  of  developing  a  national 
regional  system  had  begun,  additional  ele- 
ments of  federal  assistance  would  be  chan- 
neled through  the  regional  system  until  U 
existed  aa  the  principal  conduit  for  all  fed- 
eral assistance  dealing  with  basic  develop- 
ment programs.  Categorical  grant  consolida- 
tion and  the  development  of  bloc  grants  in 
certain  substantive  areas  would  be  essential 
elements  of  this  evolutionary  process. 


SUMMATION 

In  summary:  a  national  regional  program 
would  set  in  motion  an  overhauling  of  gov- 
ernmental structure  on  all  levels — federal, 
state,  and  local — that  would  eventually  pro- 
duce a  far  more  rational  and  effective  fed- 
eral system,  one  that  not  only  used  public 
resources  more  efficiently  but  also  made  it  far 
easier  for  governmental  officials  at  all  levels 
to  achieve  their  desired  objectives. 

It  would  provide  a  framework  for  reach- 
ing some  long-term  solutions  to  the  present 
governmental  crisis — financial  aiid  other- 
wise— that  grips  many  state  and  olty  gov- 
ernments. 

Finally.  It  would  also  preserve  the  federal 
government  as  an  active  participant  In  the 
process,  thereby  making  it  more  likely  to 
Insure  the  achievement  of  national  priorities 
laid  down  by  the  Congress. 


RURAL  JOB  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OP 
1971 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  lus  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. > 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  today  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Kansas.  Kkith 
Sebklius.  in  sponsoring  the  Rural  Job 
Development  Act  of  1971 — a  measure 
similar  to  one  I  had  Introduced  in  the 
91st  Congress. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  economic  op- 
portunities, each  year  over  500,000  resi- 
dents of  rural  America  migrate  to  our  big 
cities  and  compound  the  problems  of 
congestion,  compaction,  and  pollution 
characteristic  of  modem  urban  life.  To- 
day, nearly  70  percent  of  our  population 
is  jammed  Into  2  percent  of  our  land.  In 
the  next  30  years.  100  million  people  will 
be  added  to  our  population.  Unless  pres- 
ent trends  axe  substantially  altered.  60 
percent  of  our  people  will  be  concen- 
trated Into  five  small  geographic  strips  of 
land  by  the  year  2000.  It  is  imperative, 
therefore,  that  we  set  about  defining  and 
developing  a  national  growth  policy 
which  will  not  only  provide  the  living 
space  and  employment  to  support  this 
population  increase,  but  one  that  wUl  en- 
courage diversion  and  dispersal. 

An  obvious  answer  to  rural  migration 
and  increasing  urban  ills  is  a  rural  de- 
velopment program  which  will  create 
more  economic,  social,  and  cultural  op- 
portunities and  a  better  environment  lor 
rural  and  smalltown  America. 

Creating  job  opportunities  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  key  to  rural  devel- 
opment Rural  people  are  dedicated,  in- 
dependent, work-oriented  people.  They 
want  jobs  which  will  enable  them  to  earn 
Incomes  suflQcient  to  support  a  reason- 
able level  of  living  for  themselves  and 
their  families.  New  employment  oppor- 
tunities generate  an  invigorated  com- 
munity spirit  as  well  as  a  larger  tax  base 
with  which  local  government  can  set 
about  providing  the  essential  public  serv- 
ices the  people  need  and  want. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  goal  it  Is 
necessary  that  the  Oovernment  maintain 
and  promote  a  climate  conducive  to  capi- 
tal Investment  in  rural  America.  When 
new  Jobs  and  indtistrles  are  located  in 
our  small  communities  in  America's 
countryside,  we  can  begin  to  alleviate  our 


urbtm  problems  and  bring  about  popula- 
tion dispersal. 

Private  enterprise  has  the  efficiency 
and  capability  to  do  this,  and  it  should 
be  encouraged  and  compensated  for  its 
efforts  to  develop  new  or  expanded  Job 
opportunities  in  areas  where  many  times 
public  services  and  the  labor  force  may 
not  be  as  attractive  as  some  urban  areas 
The  Rural  Job  Development  Act  of  1971 
will  help  achieve  this  goal  to  attract  job- 
producing  industries  and  commercial  en- 
terprises in  urb£Ln  areas. 

Some  of  the  Important  provisions  of 
this  bill  include: 

First.  A  7-percent  tax  credit  on  real 
property— land  and  buildings— to  these 
job-creating  enterprises  over  a  period  of 
10  years. 

Second.  A  7-percent  tax  credit  on  per- 
sonal property — machinery  and  equip, 
ment. 

Third.  The  tax  credit  on  real  and  per- 
sonal property  is  increased  10  percent 
if  the  Job  development  area  has  a  popu- 
lation density  of  less  than  25  persons  per 
square  mile — about  one-half  of  the  na- 
tional average. 

Fourth.  An  accelerated  depreciation 
allowance  of  two-thirds  of  normal,  use- 
ful, or  class  life  for  machinery,  equip- 
ment.  and  buildings. 

Fifth.  A  tax  deduction  equal  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  wages  paid  to  workers  for 
whom  the  enterprise  must  provide  on- 
the-job  training. 

Sixth.  The  enterprise  must  be  en- 
gaged In  industrial  production — manu- 
facturing, producing.  proces.sing.  assem- 
bling, wholesale  operations,  or  the  con- 
struction of  buildings  and  facilities  in 
authorized  areas. 

To  qualify  for  the  program,  industrial 
and  commercial  enterprises  must  locate 
in  counties  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  as  "rural  job  develop- 
ment areas."  Rural  job  development 
areas  are  counties  which  have  no  city 
of  more  than  50.000  population  and  meet 
one  of  the  two  following  requirements: 
First,  have  at  least  15  percent  of  its 
families  with  Incomes  of  less  than  $3,000 
annually;  or,  second,  a  declining  employ- 
ment rate  of  at  least  5  percent  per  year 
during  the  previous  5  years.  The  enter- 
prise must  also  employ  at  least  10  peo- 
ple and  must  employ  at  least  50  per- 
cent of  the  labor  force  from  the  local 
population  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
labor  force  from  the  local  population 
whenever  possible. 

I  believe  this  is  good  legislation— im- 
portant legislation  to  rural  and  urban 
America  alike.  It  should  be  a  vital  and 
Integral  part  of  a  national  commitment 
to  develop  our  countryside  and  revital- 
ize our  small  towns.  We  must  recognize 
that  the  ills  of  lu'ban  America  are  in- 
extricably related  to  the  problems  of 
rural  America. 
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TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remark.-; 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  Americas 


great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
Snew  our  faith  and  confidence  m  our- 
I!lves  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 
fxLTtog  the  period  from  1963  to  1969  pri- 
JS  phUanUiropy  in  the  United  States 
wi  placed  at  $96,598,000,000.  Over  three- 
fourths  of  this  amount  came  from 
individufls. 


SUSPENSION  OP  THE  DAVIS-BACON 
ACT  IS  NOT  SUBSTANTIAL  ANTI- 
INFLATION  MOVE 
(Mr  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
nermission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr   MONAQAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  suspension  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act,  though  an  encouraging  sign 
that  he  is  approaching  a  more  positive 
"incomes"  policy  to  restore  stability  to 
the  economy,  is  dilatory,  and  constitutes 
discrimination  against  a  single  industry. 
In  Augtist  1970.  the  Congress  provided 
the  President   with    discretionary    au- 
thority to  freeze  and  thereby  stabilize 
prices,  rents,  and  wages.  Until  recently 
he  ha."  refused  to  consider  the  use  of 
such   authority.    MeanwhUe,    first-year 
pay  increases  In  major  construction  con- 
tracts last  year  averaged  18  percent.  The 
rate  for  the  last  6  months  of  the  year  was 
almost  22  percent.  Whatever  the  long- 
range  effect  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  sus- 
pension. It  amounts  at  present  to  an 
after-the-fact    exercise    in    wage-price 
pressure.  Two-thirds  of  the  Industry  have 
already  achieved  increases  in  the  present 
round  and  the  balance  are  in  process. 

The  President's  action  also  singles  out 
one  sector  of  an  inflationary  economy 
while  all  areas  are  involved  and  .should 
be  treated  equally.  The  proper  approach 
to  our  economic  recession  does  not  lie 
in  exerting  wage-price  influence  on  one 
industry  as  an  example  to  others.  It  lies 
In  a  consistent,  overall  approach  to  all 
industries  and  to  the  economy  as  a 
whole. 

On  January  29.  I  introduced  H.R.  2502 
legislation  which  I  believe  will  provide 
such  an  approach.  My  bill,  the  Emer- 
gency Guidance  Board  Act  of  1971.  wouM 
create  a  temporary  wage-price  guidance 
board,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
wliich,  after  proper  consultation  with 
business,  labor,  and  consumer  leaders, 
would  publish  a  basic  set  of  wage-price 
guidelines  for  all  major  industries.  While 
these  guidelines  would  be  nonmandatory, 
those  industries  and  unions  planning 
price  and  wage  increases  in  excess  of  the 
published  guidelines  would  be  required 
to  file  an  economic  justification  with  the 
Guidance  Board.  The  Board  would  then 
publicize  those  wage  and  price  hikes  in 
excess  of  the  guidelines,  and  attempt  to 
use  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  to  pre- 
vent such  hikes. 

In  suspending  the  Davis-Bacon  Act, 
the  administration  has  taken  a  small  step 
in  moving  to  control  the  Inflationary 
spiral  in  the  building  trades.  While  this 
step  does  provide  some  Indication  that 
the  President  is  abandoning  his  total 
hands-off  policy  regarding  wage-price 
decisions.  I  feel  he  should  apply  such  de- 
terrent pressure  equally  to  all  industries. 
Just  recently,  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
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Reserve  Board,  Arthur  F.  Bums,  sup- 
ported this  view  in  reiterating  his  advo- 
cacy of  a  strong  "incomes"  policy  to  deal 
with  wage  and  price  behavior  in  the  pri- 
vate economy.  Specifically.  Bums  has 
recommended  a  new  wage  and  price  re- 
view board  that  would  gradually  estab- 
lish a  set  of  guidelines  through  the  proc- 
ess of  "case  law." 

The  Emergency  Guidance  Board  bill 
which  I  have  introduced  provides  just 
such  a  program.  This  legislation,  which 
could  be  termed  "sophisticated  jawbon- 
ing." provides  an  approach  which  would 
deal  firmly  yet  fairly  with  all  inflation- 
ary industries.  I  tu-ge  the  President  to 
adopt  this  overall  plan  in  place  of  the 
halting  steps  he  has  taken  thus  far. 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOHN  V.  TUN- 
NEY  BEFORE  THE  PHILADELPHIA 
CHAPTER  OF  COPE 


(Mr.  BARRETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  junior  Senator  from  California,  the 
Honorable  John  V.  Tukney,  addressed 
the  Philadelphia  chapter  of  the  AFL-CIO 
Political  Action  Committee  on  the  occa- 
sion of  its  22d  annual  banquet  and  victory 
dinner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  yoimg  man,  our  for- 
mer colleague,  gave  one  of  the  most  spell- 
binding speeches  ever  delivered  by  any- 
one in  public  life.  This  is  not  my  opinion 
alone,  but  is  the  opinion  of  all  those  in 
attendance  on  that  occasion.  His  speech 
merits  the  reading  by  everyone.  Under 
imanimous  consent  I  include  the  speech 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Address  by  Senator  Tunnet 
I  am  pleased  to  be  here  In  Philadelphia 
tonight  and  am  honored  that  you  asked  me 
to  address  your  Victory  celebration.  I  am 
probably  one  of  the  few  members  of  the 
Senate  who  Is  not  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency. . 

It's  good  to  be  in  a  State  w^ere  you  have 
a  Governor  and  a  Lieutenant  Governor  who 
recognize  the  enormous  problems  that  our 
State  Administrations  are  confronted  with 
today.  Unlike  California,  where  we  have  an 
"Acting  Governor".  Pennsylvanlans  are  In- 
deed lucky  to  have  men  like  Governor  Shapp 
and  Lieutenant  Governor  Kline  In  Office. 

It's  also  good  to  see  all  cf  my  colleagues 
from  the  House  again.  I  want  you  to  know 
that  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania,  and  tl^e 
country  are  ably  represented  by  men  like 
Bill  Barrett,  Jimmy  Byrne.  Bob  Nix.  BUI 
Green  and  Joshua  Ellberg. 

I  have  just  returned  from  California  where 
they  have  had  a  very  bad  earthquake.  While 
I  was  out  there,  we  also  had  another  natural 
disaster.  Vice  President  Agnew  came  out. 
When  the  Vice  President  was  asked  to  com- 
ment on  the  situation  I  understand  that 
he  was  supposed  to  have  remarked  .  .  .  "when 
you've  seen  one  earthquake,  .  .  .  you've  seen 

them  all."  ^,    ^  j  *„ 

Last  Pall,  this  country  was  subjected  .0 
a  campaign  based  on  fear  rather  than  rea- 
son; a  campaign  that  relied  on  the  politics 
of  provocation  rather  than  the  pol'tic^  of 
problem  solving.  We  witnessed  several  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Administration  travel- 
ing the  country  trying  to  divide  and  arouse 
our  people.  They  campaigned  on  w'r.at  were 
termed  "the  social  Issues."  These  were  the 
issues  of  race  and  crime.  Issues  guaranteed 
to  polarize;    Issues  that  were  a  part  of  the 


sectional  and  ethnic  politics  that  the  Nixon 
Administration  played  In  1970. 

Well,  as  we  know,  they  were  not  very  suc- 
cessful. And  one  of  the  reasons  for  their  lack 
of  success;  .  .  .  one  of  the  reasons  why  can- 
didates like  Governor  Shapp.  .  .  .  candidates 
like  the  Congressmen  here  tonight.  .  .  .  and 
candidates  like  myself  were  able  to  succeed 
was  the  overwhelming  support  that  we  re- 
ceived from  the  AFL-CIO  Committee  on  Po- 
litical Education.  The  caxises  and  the  candi- 
dates that  COPE  endorsed  were  these  causes 
that  stand  for  peace  and  progress  In  Amer- 
ica. They  are  the  causes  that  mean  Jobs  and 
equality  .  .  .  and  not  fear  and  lUoglc.  COPE'S 
contributions  go  further  than  Just  the  Demo- 
cratic Party;  .  .  .  they  go  to  the  very  essence 
of  what  this  country  is  all  about.  They  are 
based  on  what  is  good  for  the  country  .  .  . 
and  not  just  the  Democratic  Party. 

However,  the  efforts  that  you  made  last 
fall  need  to  be  continued.  For  America  today 
Is  a  country  In  need  of  new  leadership.  The 
plain  facts  are,  that  the  present  Adminis- 
tration In  Washington  has  proved  Itself  In- 
capable of  facing  up  to  the  real  problems 
that  confront  our  country.  They  have  proved 
themselves  Incapable  of  recognizing  them  .  .  . 
of  understanding  them  .  .  .  and  of  solving 
them. 

Tonight,  as  I  speak  to  you,  there  are  more 
than  five  million  people  In  America  who  axe 
unemployed;  .  .  .  and  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lion more  who  are  able  to  find  only  part 
time  employment. 

Tonight,  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Americans  who  are  overseas  .  .  .  fighting 
and  djrtng  .  .  .  half  a  world  away  ...  In  the 
jungles  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Tonight,  many  of  our  States  and  our 
cities,  are  on  the  verge  cf  collapse  because 
of  the  warped  priorities  that  are  espoused 
by  the  Nixon  Administration. 

We  have  people  In  America  tonight  who 
have  never  seen  a  doctor;  .  .  .  who  seldom 
have  a  hot  meal. 

We  have  families  whose  personal  savings 
can  be  wiped  out  when  a  major  illness 
strikes.  The  skyrocketing  cost  of  health  care 
can  drive  a  family  Into  bankruptcy  within 
a  week's  time. 

We  have  thousands  of  Senior  Citizens  liv- 
ing in  poverty.  We  have  large  corporations 
wlUfxUly  polluting  our  air  and  our  rivers. 

What's  wrong  In  America?  Why  Is  It  that 
we  can  find  the  capacity  to  send  men  to  the 
moon  and  bring  them  back  end  yet  we  can- 
not find  the  will  to  make  our  cities  livable? 
Why  Is  it  that  we  have  the  capacity  to  split 
an  atom  and  yet  we  cannot  find  the  will  to 
devise  a  cure  for  cancer?  Why  Is  It  that  we 
have  the  capacity  to  transmit  live  broad- 
casts from  outer  space  and  yet  we  cannot 
find  the  wUl  to  feed  those  hungry  among  us? 
We  spend  billions  every  year  propping  up 
governments   around  the  world  and  spend 
only    a    fraction    of    that    amount   building 
houses,   hospitals   and  schools  here   In  our 
own  land?  We  form  alliances  with  hundreds 
of  Nations  throughout  the  Globe  and  yet 
we  seem  unable  to  communicate  with  the 
poor,    the    black,    and    the    brown    on    the 
streetcomers  of  Philadelphia  or  Los  Angeles. 
We  have  an  Attorney  General  who  talks 
about  respect  for  the  Law  and  yet  he  works 
within  an  Administration  that  has  knowing- 
ly violated  the  spirit  of  laws  passed  by  Con- 
gress ...  In  expanding  the  war  Into  Laos. 

Why  Is  It  that  the  Attorney  General  al- 
most gleefully,  arrests  priests  and  nuns  and 
yet  does  very  little  about  the  large  drug 
companies  that  knowingly  produce  twice  aa 
many  amphetlmlnes  and  laarbiturates  as  are 
needed  for  domestic  consumption;  pills  that 
soon  find  their  way  Into  the  streets  of  Amer- 
ica and  Into  the  hands  of  our  children? 

Why  Is  It  that  he  would  rather  beef  up  the 
Justice  Department's  Division  of  Internal 
Security  rather  than  put  more  lawyers  to 
v7ork  In  enforcing  the  provisions  of  our  Oc- 
cupational, Health  and  Safety  Laws.  While 
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the  Attorney  0«neral  talks  tough  about 
vagu«  coiisplrscl«s — men  are  losing  their  Uvea 
In  the  mlnea;  conatructlon  worksrs  ar«  being 
killed  as  half  Onlaheil  buildings  collapM: 
workers  are  dying  from  toxic  fumes  In  plants. 
Something  Is  wrong  In  America  when  you 
have  respected  government  offlclala  being 
spied  on  by  Army  Intelligence;  .  .  .  when 
you  have  p>eople  dismissed  from  the  F.BJ 
merely  because  they  point  out  what  they 
feel  are  flaws  In  that  Agency,  in  the  hope 
of  improving  both  ita  effectiveness  and  Its 
Image.  There's  something  wrong  when  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  can  call  an  invasion  of 
another  country  .  .  .  merely  "a  matter  of 
semantics."  This  Is  the  same  Secretary  of 
Defense  who  last  Pall  said  that  a  little  un- 
employment was  a  good  thing  for  America. 

The  Invasion  of  Laos  Isn't  Just  a  matter 
of  semantics.  It  Is  the  single  most  disruptive 
act,  ...  to  both  world  peace  and  domestic 
stability  .  .  .  that  President  Nixon  could  have 
allowed.  Our  actions  in  Southeast  Asia  over 
the  last  year  have  defied  the  lessons  of  his- 
tory. The  statements  of  this  Administra- 
tion with  regard  to  these  actions  have  taxed 
credibility  and  formed  the  basis  for  further 
protest  and  action  across  our  country. 

As  a  result  of  this  Administration's  failure 
to  learn  from  the  lessons  of  history,  the 
lives  of  our  children  are  now  on  the  line 
in  yet  another  country  In  that  quagmire  of 
death  that  Is  called  Southeast  Asia.  Laos  has 
now  become  a  burial  ground  for  both  Amer- 
ican soldiers  and  President  Nixon's  Vletnam- 
Izatlon  Plan.  Laos  has  now  Isecocne  the  touch- 
stone for  a  new  round  of  protests  and  dem- 
onstrations that  wUl  most  probably  result 
In  furthering  the  violence,  frustration,  and 
alienation  that  have  long  surrounded  our 
seemingly  never  ending  commitment  to  the 
IiCllltary  Governments  of  Indochina.  I  want 
to  know  when  the  President  Is  going  to  act 
on  his  commitment  to  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica? When  are  we  going  to  fight  for  Amer- 
ica? When  are  we  going  to  confront  the  prob- 
lems that  we  face  here  at  home?  When  are 
we  going  to  allocate  a  little  money  for  our 
cities  and  our  States? 

Why  Is  it  that  we  have  committed  our- 
selves BO  strongly  to  a  government  that 
would  be  toppled  by  Its  own  people  if  it  were 
not  for  the  strength  that  they  derive  from 
American  Arms?  If  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  is  suddenly  so  brave;  ...  if 
they  want  so  badly  to  invade  Cambodia  and 
Laos  and  North  Vietnam;  .  ,  .  then  I  sug- 
gest that  President  Thieu  and  Vice  President 
Ky  lead  the  charge  .  .  .  and  allow  our  men 
to  return  home. 

Someone  ought  to  tell  President  Nixon  that 
the  way  out  of  Vietnam  does  not  lead  through 
Cambodia  and  Laos.  I  feel  that  we  should 
withdraw  every  American  Soldier  from  South- 
east Asia  no  late^than  the  end  of  this  year. 

All  of  usTlTTfils  room  tonight  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  tell  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  clearly  and  unequivocally  ...  no 
more  Vletnams.  That  war  numbers  more  than 
46,000  yo\ing  men  among  Its  casualties.  It 
has  also  killed  otir  economic  system.  It  has 
caused  the  economic  royalists  surrounding 
the  Administration  to  plan  the  unemploy- 
ment of  thousands  of  Americans  In  order  to 
cut  the  rate  of  Inflation. 

In  January  of  1969,  the  unemployment 
rate  In  this  country  was  3.4% .  Today  It  Is  6% . 
In  January  of  1969,  6.5%  of  the  construction 
force  was  unemployed.  Today  that  flg\ire  Is 
11.2%.  Here  in  Philadelphia,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  was  2.6%  In  November  of  1969.  In 
December  of  1970.  that  figure  was  up  to  4.6%. 
Re«J  Income  Is  down  .  .  .  and  prices  are  up. 

In  my  state  of  California,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  Is  7%.  One  out  of  eight  persons 
In  Los  Angeles  County  Is  on  welfare. 

What  this  Administration  apparently 
doesn't  realise  Is  that  people  have  to  have 
Jobs.  You  can't  live  on  "Alice  in  Wonder- 
land" statements  from  Arthur  Bums  or 
George  Shultz  ,  .  .  you  have  to  work. 


When  you  deprive  man  of  his  Job  .  .  . 
when  you  force  him  out  of  work  .  .  .  when  he 
loses  the  opportunity  to  provide  for  his  fam- 
ily ...  to  pay  his  bills  .  .  .  you  deprive 
him  of  his  dignity.  And  this  Administration. 
In  an  attempt,  to  halt  inflation  has  planned 
millions  of  Americana  out  of  work.  This 
must  stop. 

It's  going  to  be  up  to  organizations  like 
COPE  .  .  .  and  people  in  the  Congress  like 
we  have  here  tonight  .  .  .  and  people  in  the 
Statehouses  across  America  who  are  like 
Governor  Shapp  ...  it's  golrm  to  be  up  to 
people  like  this  to  speak  out  and  fight  for 
the  kinds  of  programs  that  are  based  on  the 
needs  of  our  people  and  not  on  the  Pentagon. 
Making  life  more  comfortable  for  the  red- 
dent  of  one  square  block  of  Philadelphia  is 
more  important  than  all  the  SST's  we  could 
ever  build.  Making  our  air  fit  to  breathe  and 
our  water  fit  to  drink  is  more  Important  than 
giving  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  arms  to 
right  wing  dictatorships  through  the  Pood 
for  Peace  Plan.  A  new  school,  ...  a  modern 
hospital,  ...  a  warm  home,  .  .  .  these  are  the 
things  that  America  ^ouJd  be  building  in- 
stead of  wasting  its  efforts  on  a  wnr  that 
Is  draining  our  conscience  and  o\ir  treasury 
and  turning  our  soldiers  Into  drug  addicts. 

When  you  build  a  dam  in  California,  .  .  . 
or  a  new  housing  development  In  Philadel- 
phia .  .  .  you  get  results.  People  go  to  work. 
They  make  money  from  their  Jobs,  .  .  .  They 
buy  things.  But  what  happens  when  you 
build  a  gun  or  a  missile.  What  happens  when 
you  invest  In  war?  Death  .  .  .  That's  all.  There 
is  no  further  return  on  a  very  poor  Invest- 
ment. Por  too  long,  we  have  allowed  our- 
selves to  engage  In  a  deadly  game  of  over- 
kill. We  do  need  a  strong  National  Defense. 
I  dont  doubt  that,  in  fact,  I  supp>ort  these 
efforts.  But  how  many  times  can  you  blow 
up  the  world?  How  many  nuclear  bombs  and 
missiles  do  we  need? 

Right  now.  we  need  to  build  a  few  houses 
and  create  a  few  Jobs  here  in  America. 

We  need  a  replacement  for  our  present 
welfare  system;  a  system  that  Is  both  de- 
mesuilng  to  the  recipients  and  bankrupting 
to  the  States  that  administer  it.  It  ought  to 
be  replaced  by  some  version  of  the  Family 
Assistance  Plan.  ...  a  welfare  program  for 
the  working  poor. 

We  need  to  have  some  sort  of  Revenue 
Sharing  Program  that  will  guarantee  the 
States  an  adequate  return  for  the  tax  dol- 
lars that  they  send  to  Washington.  An  ex- 
cellent first  step  might  well  be  the  Pederali- 
zaUoo  of  our  welfare  program.  If  this  were 
done,  progressive  States  like  Pennsylvaxila 
would  not  have  to  p)ay  the  price  for  those 
States  like  Alabama  and  Mississippi  who 
want  to  force  the  poor  to  leave. 

We  need  a  National  Health  Care  Program 
that  will  guarantee  all  Americans  adequate 
and  economical  health  care  from  birth  to 
death. 

We  need  more  money  allotted  for  Man- 
power Training  Bills  and  Employment  Opor- 
timlty  Acta  so  that  those  who  are  displaced 
from  their  Jobs  can  be  retrained;  so  that 
those  low  Income  and  chronically  unem- 
ployed people  can  find  Jobs. 

We  need  an  extension  of  unemployment 
benefits. 

We  need  stringently  enforced  antipollu- 
tion laws  so  that  those  who  willfully  abuse 
our  environment  will  be  made  to  pay. 

We  need  extensive  reforms  of  our  cam- 
paign spending  laws  so  that  the  public  of- 
fice will  be  open  to  all  who  chose  to  run  .  .  . 
to  all  who  want  to  serve. 

We  need  to  have  a  President  of  the  United 
States  who  can  recognize  and  address  him- 
self to  the  problems  that  confront  this 
country. 

Two  years  ago  we  were  told  "to  watch 
what  they  did  and  not  what  they  said."  Well 
I  have  watched  what  they  have  done.  And  I 
have  seen  them.  .  .  .  Invade  Cambodia  and 
invade  Laos. 


I  have  seen  the  President  of  the  United 
States — 

Veto  an  appropriations  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare; 

Veto  an  appropriations  bill  for  the  Offloe  of 
Education; 

Veto  an  appropriations  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development; 

Veto  the  Hospital  Modernization  Guaran- 
tee Loan  Act; 

Veto  a  bin  aimed  at  enhancing  the  em- 
ployment and  training  opportimitles  for  low 
income  and  unemployed  persons; 

Veto  a  bill  which  would  have  given  Fed- 
eral Blue  Collar  Employees  a  pay  raise;  and 

Veto  a  bill  aimed  at  limiting  the  amount 
that  could  be  spent  on  political  broadcasting 
by  candidates. 

Well,  this  country  can  no  longer  afford  to 
wait  until  election  year  to  have  our  problems 
discussed.  We  can  no  longer  afford  to  listen 
to  the  empty  rhetoric  of  those  who  merely 
propose  and  promise  .  .  .  but  never  act.  We 
can  no  longer  afford  to  be  governed  by  thoae 
who  cannot  understand  the  fact  that  people 
are  tired  of  "politics  as  usual;"  that  people 
today  want  only  to  believe  their  government; 
that  they  want  only  to  be  given  some  sense 
of  hope  .  .  .  some  sense  that,  t>erhap6  there 
Is  someone  in  Washington  or  Harrlsburg,  or 
Boston  or  Sacramento  .  .  .  that  really  cares 
about  them;   .      .  that  villi  really  try. 

All  of  us  have  an  obligation  to  heed  this 
call  ...  to  listen  to  what  the  people  of  this 
great  land  are  saying.  If  we  don't,  then  the 
Democratic  Party,  the  Republican  Party,  and 
organizations  like  COPE  .  .  .  will  soon  pcov» 
to  be  meaningless  because  the  people  will 
turn  elsewhere  for  support  .  .  .  and  for  as- 
sistance. 

Certainly,  It  Is  within  our  grasp  to  change 
the  directions  and  the  priorities  of  America. 
It  is  merely  a  question  of  leadership:  polit- 
ical leadership  and  moral  leadership  ...  we 
need  to  bring  this  country  together  over  is- 
sues and  not  Ideology.  We  need  to  develop 
leadership  based  on  conscience  and  not 
merely  consensus.  America  certainly  has  tl>« 
capacity;  ...  it  has  merely  to  l>e  given  the 
will. 

An  Italian  philosopher  once  made  the 
statement  that  "there  Is  nothing  more  dim- 
cult  to  take  in  hand,  more  perilous  to  con- 
duct or  more  uncertain  in  Its  success  than 
to  take  the  lead  in  the  Introduction  of  a  new 
order  of  things." 

This  Is  our  task.  Por  In  the  final  analysis, 
we  are  all  one  people  .  .  .  one  Nation  .  .  , 
one  World;  all  sharing  the  same  small  cur- 
rents of  time  and  energy.  And  It  Is  up  to 
each  of  us  to  make  an  effort  toward  con- 
fronting challenge  .  .  .  toward  implement- 
ing change  and  progress;  ...  to  make  this 
effort  so  that  those  who  loilow  wUl  find  a 
true  community  of  mankind. 
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MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  TO  SAFETY 
AND  TRAFFIC 

( Mr.  KAZEN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
testify  today  to  the  success  of  a  demon- 
stration program  by  military  and  civilian 
elements  of  our  Government,  cooperating 
in  a  splendid  service  called  the  Military 
Assistance  to  Safety  and  TrafiBc,  or 
MAST.  The  first  of  these  tests  was 
inaugurated  last  July  at  Fort  Sam  Hous- 
ton, serving  10  counties  around  San  An- 
tonio, Tex.  Seven  of  these  counties  are  in 
my  district,  and  I  am  pleased  to  report 
widespread  Government,  military,  and 
civilian  approval. 

I  propose  three  reports  to  the  Congress 


on  this  effort.  As  other  Members  know, 
simUar  tests  are  being  conducted  else- 
where but  I  am  most  familiar  with  the 
work  of  the  507th  Medical  Company— air 
ambulance— at  Fort  Sam.  Its  success  Is 
now  being  evaluated  by  an  interdepart- 
mental team;  I  believe  continuation  of 
the  service  has  great  merit. 

This  is  a  mercy  airlift  service,  supple- 
menting other  methods  as  needs  arise,  to 
speed  injured,  sick,  and  wounded  persons 
to  hospitals  from  outlying  areas.  I  stress 
that  this  is  done  at  no  extra  taxpayer 
expense,  since  the  mean,  money,  and 
equipment  operate  with  defense  funds. 
Indeed  the  service  provides  genuine 
training  benefits  to  the  helicopter  pUots 
and  medics  who  man  the  air  ambulances. 
Let  me  cite  some  examples: 
Last  July  15,  inauguration  of  the  new 
service  was  announced  by  Secretaries 
Volpe  and  Laird.  Two  days  later,  on  July 
17  came  the  first  call  to  action.  At  10:33 
am  the  request  for  emergency  air  lift 
reached  the  Project  MAST  office.  Two 
minutes  later,  a  helicopter  was  in  the  air, 
winging  toward  a  hospital  in  DiUey.  Tex., 
85  miles  away.  A  n-year-old  youth  had 
been  run  over  by  a  truck  in  a  farm  ac- 
cident. At  the  Dilley  hospital,  determina- 
tion was  made  that  he  needed  more  ex- 
tensive medical  facilities  if  he  was  to  sur- 
vive. At  12:05,  the  air  medic  crew 
delivered  the  youth,  with  his  mother  and 
brother,  to  Baptist  Memorial  Hospital  in 
San  Antonio.  He  had  a  broken  shoulder 
blade,  broken  thigh,  crushed  chest  and 
internal  injuries,  but  prompt  and  proper 
care  was  provided  for  him. 

Later  in  July,  a  Sacramento,  Calif., 
man  was  mangled  in  a  motor  accident 
near  Uvalde,  Tex.  After  36  hours,  the 
general  practitioner  who  treated  him,  Dr. 
Sterling  Fry.  knew  greater  medical  care 
was  needed.  In  this  case,  the  MAST  serv- 
ice picked  up  a  chest  specialist  from  the 
University  of  Texas  Medical  School,  two 
inhalation  specialists  from  the  coimty 
hospital,  and  a  respirator.  The  men  and 
equipment  kept  the  victim  alive  while 
he  was  flown  81  miles  from  Uvalde  to 
Bexar  County  Hospital  in  San  Antonio. 
And  even  as  that  flight  was  in  the  air, 
another  emergency  call  was  being 
handled.  A  baby  needing  a  blood  trans- 
fusion was  airlifted  from  Crystal  City  to 
the  Santa  Rosa  Medical  Center,  a  dis- 
tance of  126  miles. 

The  next  day,  a  12-year-old  girl  suf- 
fered a  major  back  injury  in  a  fall  from  a 
tree  near  her  home  in  Kerrville.  She,  too, 
was  delivered  to  the  Santa  Rosa  Chil- 
dren's hospital  in  San  Antonio,  69  miles 
away,  promptly  and  deftly. 

The  list  of  emergencies  is  long.  There 
have  been  cases  of  himting  accidents,  or 
major  bums,  of  newborn  babies  needing 
transfusions,  even  a  heart  attack  victim 
whose  condition  worsened  in  an  ambu- 
lance so  the  driver  called  for  the  faster 
helicopter  transport.  Incidentally,  ambu- 
lance service  Is  still  used  on  short-haul 
calls  and  continues  to  be  Important.  The 
familiar  ambulance  vehicles  are  only 
being  supplemented  by  the  helicopters. 

Secretary  Laird,  when  this  service  was 
initiated,  stressed  the  parallel  to  the  air- 
lift ambulances  of  Vietnam.  He  said  that 
when  he  saw  the  soldiers  being  rushed  to 
hospitals,  he  saw  the  possibility — indeed, 


the  need — for  similar  service  to  civilians. 
Many  of  us  recall  Mr.  Laird's  interest  in 
health  matters  when  he  was  a  Member  of 
this  House,  so  we  are  not  surprised  at 
his  understanding. 

I  propose  to  report  next  on  how  people 
in  my  district — the  families  of  the 
civilians  ferried  to  hospitals,  the  medical 
profession,  and  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers— share  high  regard  for  these  air 
ambulances. 


WHY  BUY  CHROME  PROM  RUSSIA? 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posed release  to  industry  of  approximate- 
ly 30  percent  of  the  usable  chromium  now 
held  in  Government  stockpiles  encour- 
ages procrastination  in  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  Rhodesian  sanctions.  At  a 
meeting  called  by  the  General  Services 
Administration,  It  was  stated,  if  this 
Nation  continues  to  procrastinate  In  re- 
establishing our  Rhodesian  chrome  ore 
sources,  we  may  find  ourselves  perma- 
nently shut  off  from  the  world's  largest 
reserve  of  high-grade  chrome  ore — re- 
serves currently  estimated  to  be  at  least 
10  times  greater  than  those  of  the  So- 
viet Union. 

Chromium  is  an  essential  ingredient  in 
stainless  and  tool  steels  and  is  classified 
as  a  strategic  material.  The  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness  determines  the 
amount  of  chromium  maintained  in  Gov- 
ernment stockpiles  and  Is  asking  con- 
gressional approved  for  the  release  of 
some  1,300,000  tons  of  chromium  ore 
equivalents.  U.S.  industry  consumes  ap- 
proximately 1  million  tons  of  chrome  ore 
per  year  for  metallurgical  purposes. 

Some  observed  that  the  pr(W)osed  re- 
lease would  aid  industry  in  the  short 
term,  and  would  generate  cash  for  the 
Government,  but — unfortunately — would 
probably  result  in  decreased  pressures  on 
Government  to  drop  econondc  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia. 

The  sanctions,  imposed  by  the  UJJ.  in 
support  of  the  British  position  that  the 
present  Ian  Smith  government  in  Rho- 
desia is  an  Illegal  regime,  have  been  In 
effect  since  early  1967. 

It  was  pointed  out  that,  despite  sanc- 
tions, Rhodesism  chrome  is  being  sold  to 
countries  which  are  among  the  signators 
to  the  UJJ.  sanctions — ^probably  under 
long-term  contrswts.  It  has  now  been 
demonstrated  that  Rhodesia  does  not 
need  the  United  States  as  a  customer. 

There  Is  intense  International  compe- 
tition for  critical  raw  materials  and 
other  nations  In  this  world  have  aggres- 
sive programs  supported  by  policies  es- 
tablished by  their  governments.  We  in 
the  United  States  do  not  share  this 
advantage. 

Whether  the  stockpile  material  which 
OEP  wants  to  sell  is  truly  excess  Is  ques- 
tionable and  calls  for  an  indepth  review 
of  stockpile  objectives. 


tive  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  dtjPont  ) ,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  CoNTE,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Sebelius,  today,  for  20  minutes. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilsow)  .  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  O'Hara,  today,  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BuRKC  of  Massachusetts,  today, 
for  10  minutes. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Patman  in  three  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DuPoNT)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Clawcy. 

Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  GtTDE. 

Mr.  Whalen. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Pettis  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idsiho. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  In  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Findley  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELl. 

Mr.  Teague  of  California. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Baker  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr.  Talcott  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin  In  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Veysey. 

Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota  In  two 
Instances. 

Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Goldwater  In  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  McKevitt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ware. 

Mr.  Keating. 

Mr.LANDGREBE. 
— -     Mr.  PiRNlE. 

Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Widnall. 

Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  in  two  in- 
stances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson)  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  Hamiltoh. 

Mr.  Badillo  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  two  In- 
stances. 
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Mr.  Jacobs  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Driwan  In  eight  Instances. 

Mr.  Gritfin  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  MooRHKAO  m  10  liMtances. 

Mr.   EiLBERG  in  two   Instances. 

Mr.  Dices  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Praskr  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Rkuss  in  six  Instances. 

Mr.  Vawik  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  DmcELL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stokis  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  DoRN  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Pattin  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Klttczywski  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Fountain  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  St  Germain. 

Mr.  RooNBY  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Rancxl. 

Mr.  IcHORD  In  four  instances. 

Mr.  Addabbo. 

Mr.  DoNOHUK  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  HxLSTosKi  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  ScHrtnR  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Ashley  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  RoDTRo  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  In  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California.  In  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Bxtrke  of  Massachusetts  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  MoNAOAW  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  DxNiELs  of  New  Jersey  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi  In  six  Instances. 

Mr.  EXtjLSKi  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Symington  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  In  two  in- 
stsuices. 

Mr.  Stephens  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  In  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Melcher  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Abzug. 

Mr,  CNkill  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  H.UUIINCTON  in  two  Instances. 


ADJOtTRNMENT 
Mr.     CHARLES     H.     WILSON. 


Mr. 


Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjoxirn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  58  minutes  p.m.), 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  March  1,  1971,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Si>eaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

316.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk,  VS.  Hcruse 
of  Representstlvea.  transmlttlQg  the  seml- 
uinuAl  report  of  the  Clerk  covering  receipts 
hnd  expenditures  ot  appropriations  and  other 
funds  for  the  period  of  July  1  through  De- 
cember 31.  1970.  piirsuant  to  2  U.8.C.  104  (a) 
(H.  Doc.  No.  0^54);  to  the  Committee  on 
Houa«  ArtmJntotrfttlon  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

316.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  94ih  quarterly  report 


on  export  control,  covering  the  fourth  quar- 
ter of  1970.  pursuant  to  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1060:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

317.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 15-1311  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code 
relating  to  condemnation  proceedings  by  the 
District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

318.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
for  fiscal  year  1070.  pursuant  to  Publto  Law 
86-448:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
InsTilar  Affairs. 

319.  A  letter  from  the  National  Secretary- 
Treasurer.  Sons  of  Union  Veterans  of  the 
Civil  War,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  pro- 
ceadlngB  of  the  organisation's  88th  annual 
encampment,  together  with  an  audit  report 
covering  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1970, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  608,  83d  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

320.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft  and 
construction  of  shore  and  offshore  establish- 
ments for  the  Coast  Ouard;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  BOLLINO:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  18.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
to  make  Investigations  Into  any  matter  with- 
in its  Jurisdiction,  and  for  other  purposes: 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-17).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLING :  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  20.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  conduct  «n 
investigation  and  study  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain matters  within  its  Jurisdiction;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-18).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLING :  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  21.  Resolution  authcrlzlng  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
to  conduct  certain  studies  and  investiga- 
tions: with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93-19). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  27.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
conduct  an  Investigation  and  study  of  the 
organization,  management,  operation,  and 
administration  of  depvartments  and  agencies 
of  the  government  of  the  Dlstrlot  of  Colum- 
bia; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  02-30).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLINO :  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  109.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to  conduct  a 
full  and  complete  Investigation  of  matters 
relating  to  the  laws,  regulations,  directives, 
and  policies  including  personnel  pertaining 
to  the  Department  of  State  and  such  other 
departments  and  agencies  engaged  In  the  im- 
plementation of  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  the 
oversea  operations,  personnel,  and  facilities 
of  departments  and  agencies  of  the  United 
States  which  participate  In  the  development 
and  execution  of  such  policy:  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  93-31).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLIJNG:  Committee  on  Rtiles.  House 
Resolution  114.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to  con- 
duct fuU  and  complete  Investigations  and 
studies  of  all  matters  within  its  Jurisdiction 
under  the  rules  of  the  House  or  the  laws  of 


the  United  States:  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  92-23 ) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLINO:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  161.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  conduct  stud- 
ies and  Investigations  relating  to  certain 
matters  within  Its  Jurisdiction;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  93-33).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLINO;  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  317.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
to  conduct  studies  and  investigations  within 
Its  Jurisdiction;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
93-34).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLINO:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  343.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Oonmiittee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  to 
conduct  studies  and  investigations  and  make 
Inquiries  with  respect  to  aeronautical  and 
other  scientific  research  and  development  and 
outer  space;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  92- 
25) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLINO:  Committee  on  Rules.  Hou«e 
Resolution  142.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  to  conduct 
studies  and  lnve»tlgatlon.s  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  such  conunlttee;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  92-26).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLINO:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  201.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  to  conduct  a 
full  and  complete  Investigation  and  study 
of  all  matters  relating  to  procurement  by 
the  Department  of  Defen.se,  personnel  of 
such  Department,  laws  ad.niinlstered  by  such 
Department,  use  of  funds  by  such  Depart- 
ment, and  sdentlflc  research  In  support  of 
the  armed  services:  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  93-16).  Referred  to  the  Hmise  Calendar. 

Mr.  ICHORD:  Committee  on  Internal  Secu- 
rity Annual  Report  for  the  year  1970  (Rept. 
No.  92-14) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hoxise  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
House  Joint  Resolution  365.  Joint  resolution 
to  extend  the  time  for  the  proclamation  of 
marketing  quota.<!  for  hurley  tobacco  for  the 
3  marketing  years  beginning  October  1,  1971: 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  92-16).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 
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PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLU'RONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  refened  as  follows: 

By    Mr.     McFALL     (for    himself,    Mr. 

BLATNtK,        Mr.        MCCORMACK,       Mr. 

Howard,  Mr.  Cottxb,  Mr.  Monagan, 
and  Mr.  Becich)  : 

H.R.  4900.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
Work.s  Acceleration  Act  to  make  its  benefits 
available  to  certain  areas  of  extra  high  un- 
employment, to  authorize  additional  funds 
for  such  act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 
By  Mr.  ABERNETHY: 

H.R  4901.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Sfcurlty  Act  to  provide  for  medical  and  hos- 
pital care  through  a  system  of  voluntary 
health  insurance  Including  protection  against 
the  catastrophic  expenses  of  illness,  financed 
in  whole  for  low-income  groups  through  is- 
suance of  certificates,  and  in  part  for  all 
other  p>ersons  through  allowance  of  tax  cred- 
its; and  to  provide  effective  utilization  of 
available  financial  resources,  health  man- 
power and  faclUtles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ABOUREZK: 

H.R.  4902.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  an  im- 
pression of  Mount  Rushmore,  S.  Dak.,  shall 
appear  on  the  back  of  all  U.S.  currency  In 
the  denomination  of  $1;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  4903.  A  bill  to  provide  that  an  im- 
pression of  Mount  Rushmore,  S.  Dak.,  shall 
appear  on  the  back  of  all  U.S.  currency  in 


the  denomination  of  •2;   to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H  B  *90*-  ^  '*'^'  ***  «unend  title  U  of  the 
social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  15-percent 
across-the-board  Increase  In  benefits  there- 
under with  a  HOO  minimum  primary  bene- 
fit and  to  raise  to  $2,400  a  year  the  amount  of 
outside  earnings  a  beneficiary  may  have  with- 
out loss  of  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  IlUnols  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Halpekn,  Mr.  Petob  of 
Arkansas,  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Vandeb  Jaot,  Mr.  Bray,  Mr.  Schwen- 
OKL,  Mr.  Qua,  Mr.  J.  WnxiAM  Stau- 
TON,  Mr.  McKay,  Mr.  Rosknthai.,  Mr. 
Veysby.  Mr.  FiTLTON  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Frtlinghuysen,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr. 
Myers,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Roe,  and  Mr. 
HtrrcHiNSON) : 
H-B.  4905.  A  blU   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Income 
tax  credit  for  gifts  or  contributions  made 
to  any  institution  of  higher  education,  to  be 
cited  a.";.   'The  Higher  Education  Gift  Incen- 
tive Act  of  1971";  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  4906.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  certain  property  In  square  758  In 
the  District  of  Coltunbla,  as  an  addition  to 
ihe    grou::ids    of    the    U.S.    Supreme    Court 
Building;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
H.R.  4907.  A  bill  to  permit  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Oovernment  to  elect 
coverage  under  the  old-age.  survivors,  and 
disability  Insurance  system;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    ASHLEY     (for    himself,    Mr. 

Casey,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Culver, 

Mr.  EscH.  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Fitlton 

of    Pennsylvania,    Mrs.    Green    of 

Oregon.  Mr.«HARRiNCTON,  Mr.  Hicks 

of  Washington,  Mr.  Matsunaga.  Mr. 

Moss,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr. 

Sandman,   and   Mr.    Stokes)  : 

Hit.  4908.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  32  of  the 

United  States  Code  to  establish  a  commission 

to  oversee  and  improve  the  capabUity  of  the 

National  Guard  to  control  civil  disturbances. 

and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 

Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Praser,  Mr. 
Halpbin,  Mr.  Hanna,  Mr.  Kahth,  Mr. 
Koch,  Mr.  Lboobtt,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr. 
PODELL,  Mr.  Rail&back,  Mt.  Rucle, 
Mr.   Rosenthal,  Mr.  Rees,  and  Mr. 
St  OntMAiN) : 
H.R.4900.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  32  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  establish  a  commission 
to  oversee  and  improve  the  capabUlty  of  the 
National  Guard  to  control  clvU  disturbances, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BADILLO: 
HJR.  4910.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  increases  in  benefits 
under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance  program,  to  provide  health  in- 
surance benefits  for  the  disabled,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BELL   (for  himself.  Mr.  Abou- 
RKZK,   Mr.   ANDxasoif   of  California, 
Mr.   Archer,   Mr.   Don   H.   Clausen, 
Mr.    (yOUGHLXN,    Mr.    Dellums,    Mr. 
Dent,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
OoLDWATER,  Mr.  OuDE,  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
RoYBAL,  Mr.  Shoup,  Mr.  Steele,  Mr. 
Teacue   of   California,    Mr.   Thone, 
and  Mr.  Turn  an)  : 
HJl.  4911.  A  blU  to  provide  that  State  laws 
or  regulations  with  respect  to  certain  en- 
Ylronmental  matters  shall  mit  be  preempted 
or  nullified  by  Federal  law  until  such  time  as 
regiUatlons  In  lieu  of  such  State  laws  or  reg- 
ulations are  put  Into  effect  by  or  pursuant  to 
Federal  law;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr.  BETTS : 
H.R.  4012.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  losses  Incurred  by  growers,  manufactur- 
ers, packers,  and  distributors  as  a  result  of 
the  barring  of  the  use  of  cyclamates  in  food 
after  extensive  Inventories  of  foods  contain- 
ing such  substances  bad  been  prepared  or 
packed  or  packaging,  labeling,  and  other  ma- 
terials had  been  prepared  in  good  faith  reli- 
ance on  the  confirmed  official  listing  of  cycla- 
mates as  generally  recognized  as  safe  for  use 
In  food  under  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BEITS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Col- 
lier, Mr.  Conable,  and  Mr.  Price  of 
Texas) : 
H.R.  4913.  A  bill  to  restore  balance  In  the 
federal  system  of  government  In  the  United 
States;  to  provide  both  the  flexibility  and  re- 
sources for  State  and  local  government  of- 
ficials to  exercise  leadership  In  solving  their 
own   problems:    to   achieve   a  better   alloca- 
tion of  total  public  resources;  and  to  provide 
for  the  sharing  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments of  a  portion  of  the  tax  revenue  re- 
ceived by  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BETTS: 
H.R.  4914.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  the  amorti- 
zation of  reorganization  expenditures  of  rail- 
road  corporations,   and   for  other  purp>oses: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BLANTON: 
H.R.  4915.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  by  providing  for 
the    establishment    of    a    family    physician 
scholarship  and  fellowship  program;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Perkins)  : 
H.R.  4016.   A  bill   to  Improve  educational 
qtiallty  through  effective  utilization  of  edu- 
cational  technology;    to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BRA8CO: 
H.R.  4917.  A  bill  to  provide  for  computa- 
tion of  pay  for  members  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices  retired   for   permanent   disability   sus- 
tained In  line  of  duty;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.   BRINKLEY    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mathis    of    Georgia,    and    Mr.    Mc- 
Donald of  Michigan) : 
H.R.  4918.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Ctold 
Star  Wives  of  America;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BBOTZMAN: 
H.R.  4919.  A  bill  to  restore  balance  in  the 
federal  system  of  government  In  the  United 
States;  to  provide  both  the  flexibility  and 
resources  for  State  and  local  government  offi- 
cials to  exercise  leadership  In  solving  their 
own  problems;  to  achieve  a  better  allocation 
of  total  pubUc  resources;  and  to  provide  for 
sharing  with  State  and  local  governments  of 
a  portion  of  the  tax  revenue  received  by  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Bilchlgan  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Vander  Jaot,  Mr.  C6aDOVA, 
and  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  ) : 
H.R.   4920.   A  bill  to  prevent  the  assign- 
ment of  draftees  to  active  duty  in  combat 
areas  without  their  consent;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr,  BROWN  of  Michigan  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  EscH,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford,  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
Mr.  Riecel,  Mr.  Dingeu.,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam D.  Ford,  Mr.  Dices.  Mr.  Rufpe, 
Mr.  O'Hara,  Mr.  Ceddiberg,  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald   of    Michigan,    Mr.    Broom- 
VTELD,  and  Mr.  Harvey)  : 
HJl.  4921.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  national 
cemetery  at  Fort  Custer,  Mich.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  (by  re- 
quest: 
H.R.  4922.  A  bUl  to  relieve  citizens  of  the 
United  States  of  UablUty  to  repay  to  the 


United  States  amounts  of  money  advanced  to 
them  to  enable  them  to  evacuate  foreign 
zones  of  war  or  civil  disturbance,  and  tor 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
HJl.   4923.   A  bUl  to  amend  the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  permit  the  amor- 
tization  of   reorganization   expenditures   of 
railroad  corporations,  and  for  other  purp'jses; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri: 
H.R.  4924.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  authoriza- 
tion  limitation   on   appropriations  for   land 
acquisition    at    the    Ozark    National    Scenic 
Riverways,  Mo.,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

HJl.  4026.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
27,  1964,  authorizing  the  estabUshment  of 
the  Ozark  National  Scenic  Riverways,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  InsulEu:  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CARNEY: 
H.R.  4926.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  increase  the  hourly 
minimum  wage  rate  to  $2.25  and  to  extend 
the  coverage  of  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 
H.R.  4927.  A  bill  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 
pay  for  prevailing  rate  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
H.R.  4928.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
27,   1954   (commonly  known   as   the  Fisher- 
men's Protective  Act)  to  conserve  and  protect 
Atlantic  salmon  of  North  American  origin; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 

Fisheries.  

H.R.  4929.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  payment 
may  be  made  under  the  hospital  Insurance 
program  for  emergency  Inpatient  hospital 
services  furnished  In  Canada  or  Mexico  re- 
gardless of  where  the  emergency  occurred:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    CONTE     (for    himself,    Mrs. 
Abzug,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr. 
BiAOGi,   Mr.   BiNCHAM,   Mr.   Boland, 
Mr.     Brademas,     Mr.     Brasco,     Mr. 
Burke  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Caret, 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Oller,  Mrs.  Chis- 
holm. Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Contirs.  Mr. 
Cotter,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Dincell, 
Mr.  Donohue,  Mr.  Dow,  Mr.  Drinan, 
Mr.  DtTLSKi,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Fascell  and  Mr.  Fish)  : 
HJl.  4930.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  C^nnally 
Hot  Oil  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CONTE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam D.  Ford,  Mr.  Fraser,  Mr.  Oia- 
imo,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mrs.  Grabso,  Mr. 
Halfxrn,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Han- 
ley,    Mr.    Harrinoton,   Mr.    Hatha- 
way, Mr.  Hawkins,  Mrs.  Hzcxux  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  HsLsrosxi.  Bdrs. 
Hicks  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Hor- 
TON,  Mr.  HowAxo,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr. 
Kastenmehs,  Mr.  Keith,  Mr.  Kkmp, 
Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Ktros,  Mr.  Loho  of 
Maryland,  and  Mr.  McKinnxt)  : 
HJl.  4031.  A  blU  to  repeal  the  Oonnally 
Hot  Oil  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Intarstate 
and  Foreign  Oommeroe. 

By  Mr.  CONTE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Mat- 
sunaga, Mr.  MiKVA,  Mr.  Minxsh,  Mr. 
MiTCHXLL,      Mr.      MooRBXAO,      Mr. 
Morse,    Mr.    Nix,    Mr.    O'Hara.    Mr. 
O'Neill,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Pooell,  Mr. 
Rees,  Mr.  Rdd  of  New   York,   Mr. 
Reuss,  Mr.  BoBisoN  of  New  Yoiit, 
Mr.   RoDiNO,   Mr.   Rob,   Mr.   Rosen- 
thal, Mr.  RoYBAL,  Mr.  St  Germain. 
Mr.    ScHEUER,    Mr.    Smith    of   New 
York.  Mr.  Stait(»d,  and  Mr.  Steele)  : 
HJa.  4032.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Connally 
Hot  Oil   Act;   to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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Mr.  OONTE   (for  himself.  Mn.  Abbtto, 
Mr.  AooABBo.  Mr.  Badiixo.  Mr.  Biao- 
01,   Mr.   BiNOHAM.   Mr.    Bouun).   Mr. 
Beaobmas.  Mr.  Bbasco,  Mr.  Bttkks  of 
Massachusetta,    Mr.    Cakjkt    of    New 
York.    iAi.    Cn.i.ni,   Mrs.   Ckisholm. 
Mr.  CiAT.  Mr.  Contmui.  Mr   Cottb«. 
Mr.  DnxuMS.  Mr.  Dtmokll.  Mr.  Oon- 
oira«.    Mr.    Dow,    Mr.    Dwnan.    Mr. 
Dttuiki,  Mr.   Edwards  of  C«llfornla, 
Mr.  Fascell  and  Mr.  PisHt  : 
HJl.  4033.  A  bin  to  terminate  the  oil  Im- 
port control  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  aiMl  Means. 

By  Mr.  CONTB  (for  hlmaelf.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam D.  PoBD.  Mr.  Frasbk.  Mr.  Oiaimo, 
Mr.  OiBBONs,  Mrs.  Orasso.  \lt.  Hal- 
PTRN,    Mr.    Hamilton,    Mr     Hanlkt, 
Mr.  HABKixoroit,  Mr.  Hathawat,  Mr. 
Hawkins,   Mrs.   Hscklxk  of  Massa- 
cbusetts,  Mr.  HKLsroeKi.  Mrs.  Hicks. 
of  Maasacbusetta.  Mr.   Horton.   Mr. 
Howard,    Mr.    Jacobs,    Mr.    BCastkn- 
Mxm,    Mr     KxiTR.    Mr.    Kemp,    Mr. 
Koch.  Mr.  Ktros,  Mr.  Lono  of  Mary- 
land,  and  Mr.    McKinnxt)  : 
HJl.  4934.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  oil  Im- 
port control  program:  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By     Mr.     CONTS     (for    himself,     Mr. 

BlATSUNAOA,  Mr.   MiKVA,  B^.  Minisb, 

Mr.    MiTCHKLL.    Mr.    Moorbxao,   Mr. 

MoRSB.    Mr.    Nek.    Mr.    O'Hara,    Mr. 

CNbll,  Mr.  PXPFCX.  Mr.  Podex.  Mr. 

Rkrs.    Mr.    RxiD   of   New   York.   Mr. 

Rkuss,  Mr.  RoBiBON  of  New  York.  Mr. 

Rooxjro.    Mr.    Rox,    Mr.    Boskkthal. 

Mr.  RoTBAL.   Mr.  9r  Ossmah*.   Mr. 

ScHzuis.  Blr.   Smith  of  New   York, 

Mr.  Stajtord,  and  Bir.  Stkxlx)  ; 
HH   4035.  A  bill  to  tsrmlnate  the  oU  Im- 
port control  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  COTTER:  ^ 

HJl.  4936.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVlll  Ot 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
for  chiropractors'  services  under  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  Insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means. 

By  Mr.  CULVKR: 
HJl.  4937.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  to  make  a  separate  ac- 
counting of  funds  requested  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  programs  and  ac- 
tivities that  primarily  stabilize  farm  income 
an/i  those  that  primarily  benefit  consumers, 
businessmen,  and  the  general  publlo,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agrlculttire. 

H.R.  4938.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948  to  terminate  the  quota  for  South 
Africa,  and  to  redistribute  said  quota  among 
certain  developing  African  nations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

HJl.  4039.  A  Mil  to  create  a  catalog  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Oovernment 
Operations. 

H.R  4940.  A  bUl  requiring  that  each  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  be  notified  of  the  Intended 
disposition  of  federally  owned  real  property 
In  the  district  he  represents;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

H3.  4041.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  to  provide  for 
jinw^jmi  reports  to  the  Congress  by  the  Comp- 
troller Oeneral  concerning  certain  price  In- 
creases In  Oovernment  contracts  and  certain 
failures  to  meet  Oovernment  contract  com- 
pletion dates;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

HJL  4942.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  living  historical  farms  In  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

HJl.  4943.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1103  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1988  to  safe- 
guard American  cltlsens  from  racial  and  re- 


ligious discrimination,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H  R.  4944.  A  bill  to  extend  benefits  under 
section  8191  of  title  S,  United  SUtes  Code, 
to  law  enforcement  ofllcers  and  firemen  not 
employed  by  the  United  States  who  are  killed 
or  totally  disabled  in  the  line  of  duty;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  4945.  A  blU  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  Insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  DELLENBACK : 
n.R.  4946.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  establishment  of  a  US.  Coast 
Ouard  Air  Station  at  North  Bend.  Oreg.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr  DBVINK: 
HJl.  4947.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United 
Nations  Participation  Act  of  1946  to  prevent 
the  Imposition  thereunder  of  any  prohibi- 
tion on  the  Importation  into  the  United 
States  of  any  metal-bearing  ore  from  any 
free  world  country  for  so  long  as  the  Im- 
portation of  like  ore  from  any  Communist 
country  Is  not  prohibited  by  law;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  ASalrs. 
By  Mr  DENOSIX: 
MR  4048.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  guarantee  any 
bid,  payment,  or  performance  bond  under  an 
agreement  entered  Into  by  a  small  buslnsss 
concern  which  Is  a  construction  contractor 
or  subcontractor;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  DRINAN: 
H.R.  4949.  A  bill   to  amend   chapter  56  of 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code,  to  extend 
to    mentally   retarded    or    physically    handi- 
capped dependents  of  certain  members  and 
former   members  of   the   uniformed  services 
the   special   care   now   provided   to  similarly 
affiliated   dependents  of   members  on   active 
duty;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.  DULSKI: 
H.R.  4960.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment   of    Veterans'    Administration    benefits 
where  a  child  has  been  properly  and  legally 
adopited:     to    the    Committee    on    Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ECKHARDT   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bingham,  Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  Castt  of 
Texas.  Iifrs.  Ckisholm,  Mr.  Dxnoxll. 
Mr.     Edwards     of     California.     Mr. 
Foley.    Mr.    GuaoNs.    Mr.    Harrino- 
TON.  Mr.  Hicxs  of  Washington,  Mr. 
HxcHLZR     of      West     Virginia.     Mr. 
Ktbos,  Mr.  LioGETT.  Mr.  Mann,  Mr. 
MiKVA.   Mr.    Obet.    Mr.    O'Hara,    Mr. 
CNkxLL.   Mr.    PooBLL.    Mr.   Prici   of 
nilnoii,  Mr.   Rxxs,   Mr.  Bobkmthal, 
Mr.  SCHKUXR,  and  Mr.  Udaix)  : 
HJl.  4951.  A  bill  declaring  a  public  Interest 
m  the  open  beaches  of  the  Nation,  providing 
for  the  protection  of  such  Interest,  for  the 
acquisition  of  easements  pertaining  to  such 
seaward  beaches  and  for  the  orderly  manage- 
ment and  control  thereof;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  AfTalrs. 
By  Mr.  FINDLEY : 
H.R.  4952.  A  blU  to  amend  title  XVilI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  payment 
tot  chiropractors'  services  vmder  the  program 
of  supplementary  medical  Insurance  benefits 
for  the  aged;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Mecuis. 

By  Mr  FISH: 
HJl.  4963.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  Oovernment 
guarantee  of  private  loans  to  certain  motor 
bus  operators  for  purchase  of  modem  motor 
buses  and  equipment,  to  foster  the  develop- 
ment and  use  of  more  modem  and  safer 
operating  equipment  by  such  carriers,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FRASER: 


H.R.  4954.  A  bUl  to  amend  titles  10  and  87, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  equality 
of  treatment  for  military  personnel  in  the 
application  of  dependency  criteria;  to  ths 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  4955.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  Umted 
States  CJode,  to  provide  for  equality  of  treat- 
ment with  respect  to  married  women  Federal 
employees  In  connection  with  compensation 
for  work  Injuries,  and  for  other  ptuposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  4966.  A  bill  to  provide  equality  of 
treatment  for  married  women  employees  of 
the  Federal  Oovernment  under  the  I\>relgn 
Service  Act  of  1946;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

H  R.  4967.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  equality  of  treatment 
for  married  women  Federal  employees  with 
respect  to  preference  eligible  employment 
benefits,  cost-of-living  allowances  In  foreign 
areas,  and  regulations  concerning  marital 
status  generally,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Ofllce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Moorhead)  : 
H.R.  4958.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Alle- 
gheny Center  Urban  Renewal  project  In 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  may  Include  the  donation  of 
certain  property  for  development  and  non- 
profit operation  as  a  historical  site  or  muse- 
um; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania; 
H.R.  4959.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  certain  Inequities  In 
the  crediting  of  National  Ouard  technician 
service  In  connection  with  civil  service  re- 
tirement, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    FULTON    of    Tennessee    (for 
himself.  Mr.   Brothd-l  of  Vlrglnls, 
Mr.  Watts,  Mr.  Flowers,  Mr.  Min- 
shall,  Mr.   Jarman.  Iti.  Snus.  Ur. 
CARTn.  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  KtnrKXN- 
OALL,   Mr.   Lennon.   Mr.   Dxrwinski. 
Mr.     Thompson     of     Georgia.    Ur. 
Wamflxr,   Mr.  Casey   of  Texas,  Mr. 
FiNDLET,    Mr.    FuQUA.    Mr.    Don    H. 
CLAT7BXN,    Mr.    Burleson    of   Texas, 
Mr.  DtTNCAN.  Mr.  Ktl.  Mr.  Bow,  Mr. 
Michel,    Mr.    Brown   of   Ohio,  and 
Mr.  Co  I*  ABLE) : 
H.R.  4960.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  for  medical  and  hospital 
care  through  a  system  of  voluntary  health 
Insurance  including  protection  against  the 
catastrophic  expenses  of  Illness,  financed  In 
whole    for    low-Income    groups    through   Is- 
suance  of   certificates,   and    In   part  for  all 
other    persons    through     allowance    of    tax 
credits:  and  to  provide  effective  utilization  of 
available   financial   resources,   health   man- 
power, and  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    FULTON    of   Tennessee    (for 
himself,   Mr.   BROTRn.L  of   Virginia. 
Mr.   BEvnx.  Mr.  Btbnb  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  GOBSXR,  Mr.  STtrBBLznxLO, 
Hi.  TBaoitx  oS  California.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, Mr.  CoLLiKB.  Mr.  Shrtves,  Mr. 
Dorn,  Mr.   BaRZmo.   Mr.   Wtatt,  Mr. 
Mr.  Camp,  Mr.  Brat,  Mr.  Cederbirc, 
Mr.    Prma,    Mr.    Nklsen,    Mr.    An- 
drews      of       North       Dakota,      Mr. 
Downing,    Mr.    Oiaimo.    Mr.    EscH. 
Mr.  GooDLiNG,  and  Mr.  Halet)  : 
H.R.  4961.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  medical  and  hospi- 
tal   care    through    a    system    of    voluntary 
health       insuranoe      Including      protection 
against  the  catastrophic  expenses  of  Illness, 
financed    in    whole    for    low-Income    groups 
through  Issuance  of  certificates,  and  In  part 
for  all  other  persons  through  allowance  of 
tax  credits;  and  to  provide  effective  utiliza- 
tion of  available  financial  resources,  health 
manpower  and  facilities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  BROTHn,L  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Oaxim*,  Mr.  Zion,  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr. 
Henderson.  Mr.  Btron,  Mr.  Ptllt, 
Mr.  HtTLL,  Mr.  Wtlie,  Mr.  Tiernan, 
Mr.  MizELL,  Mr.  Ktros,  Mr.  Myers, 
Mr.   Yatron,   Mr.   McCollister,  Mr. 
Hab£HA,   Mr.   Abbitt,    Mr.   Sebeltos, 
Mr.  MnxBR  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Robinson 
of   Virginia,    Mr.    Bob   Wilson,   Mr. 
Powell,  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin,  and 
Mr.  O'KoNSKi)  : 
HJl.  4962.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  medical  and  hos- 
pital care   through   a   system   of  voluntary 
hesltb  insurance  Including  protection  against 
the  catastrophic    expenses    of    Illnesses,    fi- 
nanced   in    whole    for    low-income    groups 
through  Issuance  of  certificates,  and  In  part 
for  all  other  persons  through  allowance  of 
tax  credits;  and  to  provide  effective  utiliza- 
tion of  avaUable  financial  resources,  health 
manpower  and  facilities;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    FULTON    of    Tennessee    (for 
himself,   Mr.   Brothill   of  Virginia, 
Mr.  Steicer  of  Arizona.  Mr.  John- 
son   ot    Pennsylvania.    Mr.    Rttth, 
Mr.    Brothu-l    of    North    Carolina, 
Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Frey, 
Mr.  Askbrook,  Mr.  Rhodbb,  Mr.  Mc- 
Clure.    Mr.   King,    Mr.   Thone.   Mr. 
Belcher,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Talcott, 
Mr.  Snyder.  Mr.  Hiixis,  Mr.  Chap- 
pel,   Mr.    Carey    of   New   York,    Mr. 
Hocan,   Mr.   Kemp,  and   Mr.   Sprin- 
ger) : 
H.R.  4963.    A    bill    to    amend   the    Social 
Security    Act    to    provide    for    medical    and 
hospital  care  through  a  system  of  voluntary 
health      insurance      Including      protection 
against  the  catastrophic  expenses  of  illness, 
financed   In   whole    for    low-Income    groups 
through  issuance  of  certificates,  and  in  part 
for  all  other  persons  through  allowance  of 
tax  credits;  and  to  provide  effective  utiliza- 
tion of  available  financial  resources,  health 
manpower  and  facilities;  to  the  Committee 

on  Ways  and  Means.       

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER : 
HJl.  4964.  A  bill  to  confer  veteran  prefer- 
ence and  other  benefits  upon  members  of 
the  Philippine  Army  who  have  become  Amer- 
ican citizens;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  OARMATZ  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pellt) : 
H.R.  4965.  A  bill  to  amend  PubUc  Law  89- 
701,  as  amended,  to  extend  until  June  SO, 
1973,  the  expiration  date  of  the  act  and  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  therefor,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  HARRINGTON: 
H.R.  4966.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
Blsunce  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  to  prohibit 
any   involvement    or    participation    of   U.8. 
Armed  Forces  in  an  invasion  of  North  Viet- 
nam without  prior  and  explicit  congressional 
authorization;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
ASalrs. 

ByMr.HARSHA: 
HJl  4967.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  coopera- 
tion between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  States    with    respect    to    environmental 
regulations  for  mining  operations,  and  for 
other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HATHAWAY: 
H.R.  4968.  A  bill  to  establish  annual  import 
quotas  on  certain  textile  and  footwear  arti- 
cles, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  HELSTOSKI: 
HJl.  4969.   A  bill   to   amend  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on   Interetate 
and  Foreign  Oommeroe. 

By  Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusette : 
HR   4870.  A  bill  to  eetabUsb  nondlsorlm- 
tnatcry  school  systems  and  to  preserve  the 


rl^te  of  elementary  and  secondary  students 
to  attend  their  neighborhood  schools,  and 
for  other  purpoeee;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  4971.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HR.  4972.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  50-percent 
across-the-board  Increase  In  benefits  there- 
under, and  to  raise  the  amount  of  outside 
earnings  which  a  beneficiary  may  have  with- 
out suffering  deductions  from  his  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HICKS  of  Washington: 
H.R.  4073.  A  bin  to  exempt  from  the  manu- 
facturers excise  tax  on  automobiles  and  parts 
and  accessories  tops  designed  and  sold  for 
use  to  provide  sleeping  quarters  when 
mounted  on  an  automobile  truck  body;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    HICKS    of    Washington    (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr.   Dorn, 
Mr.     Duncan.     Mr.     Nichols,     Mr. 
PiCKLX,    Mr.    SiSK,   Mr.    Adams,   Mr. 
Kazen.  and  Mr.  Metcalfe)  : 
H.R.  4974.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Telecasting 
of  Sports  Contests  Act  of  September  30,  1961 
(75  Stat.  732),  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HUNT: 
HJl.  4975.  A  bill  to   amend  section  64   of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  to  afford  priority  to  pen- 
sion   fund    contributions   earned    within    3 
months  of  bankruptcy;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JARMAN: 
H.R.  4976.  A  bill  to  promote  the  advance- 
ment of  biological  research  In  aging  through 
a  comprehensive  and  Intensive  5-year  pro- 
gram for  the  systematic  study  of  the  basic 
origins  of  the  aging  process  in  human  beings; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
H.R.  4977.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  PNDreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  4978.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  with  respect  to  recovery  of  a 
reasonable  attorneys  fee  and  court  costs  in 
case  of  successful  prosecution  or  defense  of 
an  action  for  recovery  of  damages  stistalned 
In  transportation  of  property;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
HJl.  4979.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Institute  of  Geron- 
tology; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  4980.   A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  a  comprehensive  program  of 
health  care  for  the  1970'8  by  strengthening 
the  organization  and  delivery  of  health  care 
nationwide   and   by  making  comprehensive 
health  care  Insurance  available  to  all  Ameri- 
cans, and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KAZEN: 
H.R.  4981.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  312  of 
the   Immigration   and    Nationality   Act;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KEITH: 
HJl.   4982.   A   bUl  to   amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  continue  and  broaden 
eligibility  of  schools  of  nursing  for  financial 
assistance,  to  Improve  the  quality  of  such 
schools,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  ABOtr- 
BEZK,  Mrs.  Abzug,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr. 
Brown  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Dow,  Mr. 
Edwards    of    California,    Mr.    Haw- 
kins, Mr.  Halpzrn,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Peppeb,  Mr. 
Podkll,    Mr.   Rancel,    Mr.    Rxm    of 


New  York,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Rosenthai., 

Mr.     Rtan,     Mr.     Schwengel,     Mr. 

Stokes,   Mr.   Terrnan.    Mr.    Wourr, 

and  Mr.  Yates)  : 

HJl.  4983 :    A   bill   to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 

to  tenants  of  houses  or  apartments  for  their 

proportionate  share  of  the  taxes  and  Interest 

paid  by  their  landlords;   to  the  Committee 

on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    LENNON    (for    himself,    Mr. 
SotES.  Mr.  Oarmatz,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr, 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Rogers. 
Mr.  Leggett,  Mr.  Karth,  Mr.  Biaooi, 
Mr.  Grdtin,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana, 
Mrs.    StTLLivAN,    Mr.    Txernak,    Mr. 
DtNGELL,  Mr.  Steele,  Mr.  Ktros,  Mr. 
Pellt,  Mr.  Mosher,  Mr.   Goodlino, 
and  Mr.  duPont)  : 
H.R.  4984.  A  bill  making  ^proprlatlons  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the  fiscal  year 
1972  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Sea  Grant  College  and  Program  Act 
of  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland : 
H.R.  4985.  A  bill  to  reduce  pollution  which 
Is  caused  by  litter  comp>08ed  of  soft  drink  and 
beer  containers,  and  to  eliminate  the  threat 
to  the  Nation's  health,  safety,  and  welfare 
which  Is  caused  by  such  litter  by  banning 
such  containers  when  they  are  sold  In  Inter- 
state commerce  on  a  no-deposlt,  no-retum 
basis;   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  McPALL: 
H.R.  4986.  A  bUl  to  make  the  Dependents 
Assistance  Act  of  1950  In  order  to  make  mem- 
bers of  the  Reserve  and  National  Guard  or- 
dered to  active  duty  for  training  periods  of 
30  days  or  more  eligible  for  quarters  allow- 
ances and  to  make  allotments;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Servlcee. 
ByMr.  MANN: 
H.R.  4987.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act  to  require  that  Imported  meat 
and  meat  food  products  made  In  whole  or  In 
part  of  Imported  meat  be  labeled  "Im- 
p>orted"  at  all  stages  of  distribution  until 
delivery  to  the  ultimate  consumer;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  4988.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  to  change  the  last  day  of  daylight 
saving  time  to  an  earlier  day;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 
HR.  4989.  A  bUl:  The  Southeast  Asia  Dis- 
engagement Act;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

HJl.  4990.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  (^osmetic  Act  to  require 
premarket  clearance  for  all  additives  to 
food;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 
HJl.   4991.    A    bill   to   authorize   the   U.S. 
Postal  Service  to  receive  the  fee  of  $2  for 
execution  of  an  application  for  a  passport; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 
H.R.  4992.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  MORSE  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Abzug,    Mr.    Barrett,    Mr.    Cormam, 
Mr.  En  .BERG,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  McCoR- 
MACK,  Mr.  Podkll.  Mr.  Vamik,  and 
Mr.  Whitehitrst)  : 
HJl.  4993.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  be  assigned  to  duty  sta- 
tions near  their  homes  after  serving  In  com- 
bat zones;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dingell,  and  Mr.  Carnbt)  : 
H.R.  4994.  A  bill  to  regtilate  interstate  com- 
merce and  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare 
by  requiring  certain  Insurance  as  a  condi- 
tion precedent  to  using  the  public  streets, 
roads,  and  highways  in  order  to  have  an 
efficient  system  of  motor  vehicle  Insurance 
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wblcli  will  b«  uniform  among  tha  8t«t««. 
which  win  guarantee  the  continued  avail- 
ability of  such  tnsiirance,  and  the  pr«Mnta- 
tlon  of  meaningful  prtce  Information,  and 
which  will  provide  sufficient,  fair,  and  prompt 
payment  for  rehabilitation  and  losaea  due 
to  Injury  and  death  arising  out  of  the  opera- 
tion and  use  of  motor  vehicles  within  the 
channels  of  Interstate  commerce,  and  oth- 
erwlaa  affecting  such  commerce:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, 

H-R.  4995.  A  bill  to  promote  the  greater 
availability  of  motor  vehicle  insurance  In  In- 
terstate commerce  under  more  efficient  and 
beneficial  marketing  conditions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Adams)  : 

HJl.  4996.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  to  avoid  Interruptions  of  railway 
transportation  that  threaten  national  safety 
and  health  by  reason  of  labor  disputes,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate   and    Foreign    Commerce. 

By  Mr.   MOS8   (for  himself,  Mr.  Dxtf- 
cnx.    and    Mr.    Cabkbt)  : 

HR.  4997  A  bill  to  amend  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act.  1947;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HR.  4998.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  exclude  from  gross 
Income  contributions  by  employers  to  plans 
providing  motor  vehicle  Insurance  coverage 
for  employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJl.  4999.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
In  order  to  promote  competition  among 
motor  vehicle  manufacturers  In  the  design 
and  production  of  safe  motor  vehicles  hav- 
ing greater  resistance  to  damage,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state smd  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  NEDZI: 

H  R.  5000.  A  bill  to  provide  a  more  equita- 
ble distribution  of  the  responsibility  for 
service  In  the  Armed  Forces,  to  modernize 
the  Selective  Service  System,  to  provide  for 
the  uniform  application  of  Selective  Service 
p<41cle3,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

HJi  5001.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  establish  standards 
of  conduct  for  military  officers  dealing  In  an 
official  capacity  with  defense  contractors,  to 
prohibit  employment  of  retired  officers  by 
defense  contractors  \inleea  such  officers  have 
been  certified  u  not  violating  such  stand- 
ards during  their  service  careers,  to  estab- 
lish a  board  to  make  such  certifications,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

HJI.  5003;  A  bill  to  amend  section  273  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
members  of  the  armed  forces  who  are  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Inactive  status  of  the  Standby 
Reserve  under  certain  conditions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJI.  5009.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dls- 
cloaTire  of  certain  Information  relating  to 
certain  public  opinion  polls;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

HJI.  5004.  A  bill  to  provide  for  pubUc  dis- 
closure by  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Justices  and  fudges  of  the  U.S.  courts,  and 
policymaking  officials  of  the  executive 
branch  as  designated  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commlaalon,  but  Including  the  President, 
Vice  President,  and  Cabinet  Members;  and 
by  candidates  for  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate,  the  Presi- 
dency, and  the  Vice  Presidency;  and 
to  give  the  House  Committee  on  Stand- 
and  to  give  the  House  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct,  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Conduct,  the 
Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 


U.S.  Courts  and  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  appropriate  Jurisdiction;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJI.  6005.  A  bill  to  amend  section  303  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  forbid  the 
solicitation  or  acceptance  of  payment  In  re- 
t\irn  for  assisting  Individuals  with  regard  to 
positions  in  any  military  component,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

HJI.  6006.  A  bill  to  assist  State  and  local 
criminal  Justice  systems  In  the  rehabilitation 
of  adult  and  youth  criminal  offenders,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6007.  A  bin  to  create  a  national  sys- 
tem of  health  security;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HR.  6008  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  minimum 
monthly  benefits  thereunder  at  age  72  for  all 
uninsured  Individuals,  without  regard  to  the 
time  at  which  such  age  Is  attained;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean.s. 

HR.  5009.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  that  women  who  are 
82  years  of  age  or  over  and  are  eligible  lor 
cash  social  security  (or  railroad  retirement) 
benefits  shall  also  be  eligible  for  hospital 
Insurance  benefits  (and  supplementary  medi- 
cal Insurance  benefits);  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  O-HARA : 
H.R.  6010.  A  bill  to  assure  equal  access  for 
farmworkers  to  programs  and  procedures 
Instituted  for  the  protection  of  .American 
working  men  and  women,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    O'NEILL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
BoLAND,    Mr.    BtniKE    of    Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  CoNTE.  Mr.  DoNOHint.  Mr. 
KrrrH,  Mr.  Macdonmj>  of  Massachu- 
setts,  Mr.  MoRsx,  Mr.   Dunan,  and 
Mrs.  HICKS,  of  Massachusetts) : 
H.R.  6011.  A  bin  to  incorporate  the  His- 
toric Naval  Ships  Association;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
HJi.  6012.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  with  respect  to  the 
Income  tax   treatment   to  certain  distribu- 
tions   pursuant    to    the    Savings    and    Loan 
Holding  Company  Amendment*  of  1967;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    PATMAN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
BABaxTT,    Mr.    Rrtjss,    Mr.    Ashlkt, 
Mr.    MooKHKAO,   Mr.   &rxPHXM8,   Mr. 
8t    Germain,     Mr.    Oonzalcz,    Mr. 
MiNiBH.  Mr.  Hanna.  Mr.  Annunzio, 
Mr.  Rexs,  Mr.  Hanlky,  Mr.  BaAaco. 
Mr.  Koch.  Mr.  CoTrra,  Mr.  Mttchsll. 
Mr.  WmNALL,  Mrs.  DwTxa,  Mr.  John- 
son, of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  J.  Wuxiam 
Stanton,  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan, 
and    Mrs.    Hxcklcr    of    Massachu- 
setts) : 
HJI.  6013.  A  WU  to  authorize  U.S.  contri- 
butions to  the  Special  Funds  of  the  Asian 
Devdopment  Bank;    to   the   Committee   on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By    Mr.    PATMAN    (for    hlmsel/,    Mr. 
BARRKrr.  Mr.  Bxuss.  Mr.  AaHL,CT,  Mr. 
MooRRXAO,    Mr.    Stxpuins,    Mr.    St 
Obucain,  Mr.  aoNZAx.xz,  Mr.  Minibh, 
B4r.  Hanna,  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Rxxs, 
Mr.  HANi.rT,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Koch, 
Mr.  Cotter,  Mr.  Mttchhx,  Mr.  Wro- 
naix.  tin.  DvirrxR,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  J.  WnxiAM  Stan- 
tow,  and  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan) : 
HJI.  5014.  A  bill  to  authorize  payment  and 
appropriation  of  the  second  and  third  In- 
staUments  of  the  UjS.  contribution  to  the 
Fund   for  Special  Operations  of  the  Inter- 
Amertcan  Development  Bank;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
HJt.    5015.   A   bill   to   amend   the   PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  continue  and  broaden 
eligibility  of  schools  of  nursing  for  financial 


assUtance,   to  Improve  the  quality  of  such 
schools,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce' 
HJI.  6016.  A  bin  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 
pay  for  prevailing  rate  employees  of  the  Gov- 
enunent,    and    for   other   purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Clvli  Service 
By    Mr.    PEPPER     ilor    himself,    Mr 
Abourezk.  M.-3.  Abzug,  Mr.  Adoabbo 
Mr.    Anderson     of    California,    Mr' 
Anofrson  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Anndn. 
zio,   Mr.   Ashley,   Mr.   Badoao,  Mr 
Barrett.  Mr.   Bi.vcham,  Mr.  Brade- 
MAS.  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Bttrke  of  Flor- 
Ida.  Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  Mr 
Btrne  of  Pennsylvania,  Mrs.  Chis- 
HOLM.    Mr.    Clark,    Mr.    Clat,    Mi 
CoRMAN.  Mr.  CoDOHLiN,  Mr.  Daniil 
of  Virginia,  Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Mr.  Dent,  and  Mr.  Dingell)  : 
HR.  6017.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  to  provide  grants  to  States 
for  the  establishment,  maintenance,  opera- 
tion,  and   expansion   of  low-cost  meal  pro- 
grams, nutrition  training  and  education  pro- 
grams, opportunity  for  social  contacts,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to    the   Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Don- 
OHDE.    Mr.    Dow,    Mr.    Dowdt,    Mr. 
DaiNAN,  Mr.  DnLSKi,  Mr.  EcKHARDri 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Ea,- 
BERO.    Mr.    EscH,    Mr.    Fascill,   Mr. 
Flood,    Mr.    WH-liam    D.    Ford,   Mr! 
Phaser.  Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.    Gallagher,    Mr.    Gabmatz,   Mr! 
Gatoos,  Mr.  Qiaimo,  Mr.  Gonzalez, 
Mr.  Gude,  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Hanliy! 
Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington,  and  Mr! 
Hansen  of  Idaho) : 
HJI.  5018.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1966  to  provide  grants  to  States 
for  the  establishment,  maintenance,  opera- 
tion, and  expansion  of  low-cost  meal  pro- 
grams, nutrition  training  and  education  pro- 
grams, opportunity  for  social  contacts,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  h!m-self,  Mr  Har- 
rington,   Mr.    Harsha.    Mr.    Hatha- 
wat.  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Hechler  of 
West    Virginia,   Mr.    Helstoski.   Mr. 
Hicks  of  Washington,  Mrs.  Hicks  of 
Massachusetts,     Mr.     Howard,    Mr. 
Johnson  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  John- 
son of  California,  Mr.  Kee.  Mr.  Koch, 
Mr.    KtTTKENDALL.    Mr.    Ktros,    Mr. 
Link,  Mr.  McClosket,  Mr.  McKm- 
NET.  Mr.  Matsttnaca,  Mr.  Meeds.  Mr. 
Metcalfe,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr.  Miller  of 
California,  and  Mr    Minish): 
HJI.  6019.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  to  provide  grants  to  States 
for  the  establishment,  maintenance,  opera- 
tion, and  expansion  of  low-cost  meal  pro- 
grams, nutrition  training  and  education  pro- 
grams, opportunity  for  social  contacts,  and 
for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor. 

Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself,  Mrs.  Mink, 
Mr.  MiTCRXLL,  Mr.  Mooehzao,  Mr. 
Morse,  Mr.  Murprt  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Nedei,  Mr.  Nn.  Mr.  Obet,  Mr. 
OTlARA,  Mr.  Pellt,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr. 
PoDELL,  Mr.  Prtor  of  Arkansas,  Mr. 
PtTciNSKX,  Mr.  Rxis,  Mr.  Reid  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Ribclb,  Mr.  Rooino,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Rotbal, 
Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  St  Germain,  and  Mr. 

SCHXTTZR)  : 

HJI.  5020.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1966  to  provide  grants  to  States 
for  the  establishment,  maintenance,  opera- 
tion, and  expansion  of  low-cost  meal  pro- 
grams, nutrition  training  and  education  pro- 
grams, opportunity  for  social  contacts,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
ScHWXNOEL.    Mr.    Sebeliub,    Mr.    St 
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Germain,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Stmino- 
ton,  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Thone, 
Mr.  TiERNAN,  Mr.  Vander  Jact,  Mr. 
Vanik,  Mr.  ViooRiTO,  Mr.  Wolit,  Mr. 
Wright,  and  Mr.  Tatron  ) : 
H3.  6031.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  to  provide  grants  to  States 
lor  the  establishment,  maintenance,  opera- 
tion   and  expansion  of  low-cost  meal  pro- 
aramfl,  nutrition  training  and  education  pro- 
grams! opportunity  for  social  contacts,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mukpht  of  Illinois) : 
H.B.  6022.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1966  to  provide  grants  to  States 
for  the  establishment,  maintenance,  opera- 
tion, and  expansion  of  low -cost  meal  pro- 
grams, nutrition  training  and  education  pro- 
grams, opportunity  for  social  contacts,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    PEPPER     (for    himself,    Mr. 

Bennett,  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Fascell. 

Mr.  Fret,  Mr.  Puqua,  Mr.  Gibbons, 

Mr.     Haley.     Mr.     Sikes,     and     Mr. 

Young  of  Florida) : 

H.R.  6023.  A  bin  to  require  the  Secretary 

of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  En- 

glDeeis,  to  engage  In  public  works  for  the 

prevention  and  control  of  water  pollution;  to 

the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By    Mr.    PEPPER     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Bennett,  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Fascell, 
Mr.  Prey,  Mr.  Ftjqua,  Mr.  Haley,  and 
Mr.  Young  of  Florida)  : 
HJI.  6024.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  dredge  the  Miami  River, 
Dade   County,    Fla.;    to   the    Committee    on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  PODELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
HuNOATX,  and  Mr.  Mamm)  : 
HR.  6025.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  to  provide  for 
annual  reports  to  the  Congress  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  concerning  certain  price  In- 
creases In  Government  contracts  and  certain 
failures  to  meet  Government  contract  com- 
pletion dates;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas  (for  himself, 
Mr.    Alexander,    Mr.    Anderson    of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Da- 
kota, Mr.  Blanton,  Mr.  Brinklet, 
Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Broy- 
HiLL  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Carter, 
Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Dorn,  Mr.  Dun- 
can, Mr.  EscH,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Fuqua, 
Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho,   Mr.    Harvey,    Mr.    Hastings, 
Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Land- 
grebe,  Mr.  Lent,  and  Mr.  McCloby)  ; 
HJI.  6026.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  to  increase  the  loan  limitation  on 
certain  loans;    to   the   Committee   on   Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas  (for  himself, 
Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  McFall,  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, Mr.  Mizell,  Mr.  Myebs,  Mr. 
Nichols,  Mr.  Pirnir,  Mr.  Pbyob  of 
Arkansas,       Mr.       Railsback,       Mr. 
Rhodes,  Mr.  Schwengel,  Mr.  Sebeli- 
us,  Mr.  Shriver,  Mr.  Steioxr  of  Ari- 
zona, Mr.  Steioer  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Thonk,  Mr.  Wampler,  Mr.  Ware,  and 
Mr.  Winn)  : 
HJI.  6027.  A  bin  to  amend  the  GonsoUdated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  to  Increase  the  loan  limitation  on 
certain  loans;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrlc\il- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  AmsRSON  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota, 
Mr.  Blanton,  Mr.  Brinklky,  Mr. 
Brown  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Broyhill  of 


North    Carolina,    Mr.    Carter,    Mr. 
Dickinson,  Mr.  Dorn,  Mr.  Duncan, 
Mr.  Esch,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Fuqua,  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt,     Mr.     Hansen     of 
Idaho,    Mr.    Harvxt,    Mr.   Hastings, 
Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Land- 
OBKBZ,  Mr.  Lent,  and  Mr.  McCloby  ) : 
H.R.   5028.  A   bin  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961  to  provide  for  Insured  operating  loans, 
and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas   (for  himself, 
Mr.  Mann,   Mr.   McClure,   Mr.   Mc- 
Fall, Mr.   Mayne,   Mr.   Mizell,  Mr. 
Montgomery,      Mr.       Myers,       Mr. 
Nichols,  Mr.  Pirnie,  Mr.  Pryob  of 
Arkansas,       Mr.       Railsback,       Mr. 
Bchwengel,      Mr.      Sebslius,      Mr. 
Sheivee,  Mr.  Steioer  of  Arizona,  Mr. 
Btxiger    of   Wisconsin,    Mr.    Thone, 
Mr.   Wampler,   Mr.   Ware,   and   Mr. 
Winn)  ; 
HJi.   5029.   A  bin  to  amend   the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961  to  provide  for  insured  operating  loans, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.R.  6030.  A  bin  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  as  enacted  by  the  Postal  Reor- 
ganization Act,  to  prohibit  the  mailing  of 
unsolicited    samples    of    cigarettes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
ByMr.  REUSS: 
HJi.  6031.   A   bin   to   amend  the   Internal 
Revenue  Oode  of  1954  to  raise  needed  addi- 
tional revenues  by  tax  reform;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    RODINO    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Clay,  Mr.  Collier,  Mr.  Collins  of 
Texas,   Mr.   Harsha,   Mr.   Obey,   Mr. 
PoFT,  and  Mr.  Woljt)  ; 
H.R.  5032.  A  bin  to  amend  section  620  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  sus- 
pend, In  whole  or  In  part,   economic  and 
mUltary  assistance  and  certain  sales  to  any 
country  which  falls  to  take  appropriate  steps 
to  prevent  narcotic  drugs,  produced  or  proc- 
essed. In  whole  or  In  part.  In  such  country 
from  entering  the  United  States  unlawfully, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    RODINO    (for    himself,    Mr. 
CoLLiKB,  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Dorn,  and  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon) : 
HJi.  6033.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  manda- 
tory civil  commitment  of  certain  narcotic 
addicts,  to  provide  for  more  facilities  for 
treating,  supervising,  and  controUlng  nar- 
cotic addicts,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    RODINO    (for    himself,    Mr. 
WmNALL,     Mr.     Patten,     and     Mr. 
Hunt)  : 
H.R.  6034.  A  blU  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  the  mailing 
of   lottery   tickets   and   related   matter,   the 
broadcasting  or  televising  of  lottery  Infor- 
mation, and  the  transportation  and  adver- 
tising of  lottery  tickets  In  Interstate  com- 
merce, but  only  where  the  lottery  Is  con- 
ducted by  a  State  agency;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
HJI.  6035.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation  Act  of  1968  to  improve 
Intergovernmental  relatlonshlpe  between  the 
United  States  and  the  States  and  municipali- 
ties, and  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  gov- 
ernment, by  providing  Federal  cooperation 
and  assistance  In  the  establishment  and 
strengthening  of  State  and  local  offices  of 
consumer  protection;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

HJI.  5036.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  so  as  to 
require  that  in  labeling  and  advertising  of 
certain  drugs  sold  by  prescrlptlrai  the  "es- 


tablished name"  of  such  drugs  must  appear 
each  time  the  proprietary  name  Is  u.«ed,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJi.  6037.  A  bin  to  provide  minimum  dis- 
closure standards  for  written  vrarrantlee  and 
guaranties  of  consumer  products  against  de- 
fect or  malfunction;  to  define  minimum 
Federal  content  standards  for  such  warran- 
ties and  guaranties;  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eiga   Commerce. 

HR.  5038.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  make  sales  pro- 
motion games  unfair  methods  of  competl- 
t!  .n;  to  the  Cocnmittee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI: 
H.R.  ^9.  A  bdU  to  amend  the  Urban 
Miiss  Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  author- 
ize certain  grants  to  assure  adequate  com- 
muter service  In  urban  areas,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  to  the  Cknnmlttee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  ROUSH: 
HJi.  5040.  A  bin  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  Include  as  creditable  service 
lor  clvU  service  retirement  purposes  service 
as  an  enrollee  of  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  5041.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  with  respect  to  the 
waiver  of  certain  grounds  for  exclusion  and 
deportation;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  RUNNELS: 
H.R.  5042.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretly 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Brantley  project,  Pecos  River 
Basin,  N.  Mex.,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  5043.  A  blU  making  an  appropriation 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Noise  Pol- 
lution and  Abatement  Act  of  1970  (title  IV 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1970, 
Public  Law  91-604)  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1971;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

H.R.  5044.  A  blU  to  further  promote  equal 
employment  opportunities  for  American 
workers;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
HJi.    6045.   A    bill   to    authorize   financial 
assistance    for    opportunities    Industrializa- 
tion centers;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

HJi.  6046.  A  blU  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  continuance 
of  Federal  employees  group  life  and  acciden- 
tal death  and  dismemberment  insurance  dur- 
ing periods  of  active  duty  and  active  duty 
for  training  with  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJi.  6047.  A  bin  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  certain  inequities  in 
the  crediting  of  National  Guard  technician 
service  In  connection  with  clvU  service  re- 
tirement, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

H.R.  5048.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  minimum 
monthly  benefits  thereunder  at  age  72  for  all 
uninsured  Individuals,  without  regard  to  the 
time  at  which  such  age  Is  attained;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SANDMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
EiLBERG,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Rails- 
back,  Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Gallagher,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Haley,  Mr. 
Morse,  Mr.  Nelsen,  Mr.  Biester,  Mr. 
Dickinson,  Mr.  Ktl,  Mr.  Habrinc- 
ton,  Mr.  Wyman,  Mr.  Cleveland. 
Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr. 
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DnwTMnci.  Mr.  ftmn.  Mr    OBom. 

Mr.  HoBTON.  Mr    McDao*.  and  Mr. 

BT«irc  of  P«nrvBylv»nl«>  : 

H.R.  6049.  A  btll  to  reflate  the  dlachargM 

of    wa«t«a    in    territorial    and    international 

waters:     to    the    Ck>mmltt«e    on    Merchant 

Marine   and   Fisheries 

By    Mr     9ANDMAN    (tot    hlmaelT.    Mr. 
PanfzcL.    Mr.    Dttncan.    Mr    Hooan. 
Mr      Yatwi.     Mr     8chnbfbei,i.    Mrs. 
Dwra.    Mr.    Timn.    Mr     Biaooi.    Mr 
R<5t;sH,      Mr       Thonb.      Mr       Po«- 
sTTHr,     Mr      PwNiK.     Mr      8TBn.«. 
Mr    HAtPON.   Mr    Oiwt,  Mr    L«j»t. 
Mr.    MoCLOaT.    Mr     Wcliams.    and 
Mr.  Bxnun  of  Florida) : 
H  R.  6050    A  bUl  to  regulate  the  discharge 
of    wastes    m    territorial    and    International 
waters:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr  SAVXOR: 
HR  5061  A  bill  to  preserve,  stabilize,  and 
reactivate  the  domestic  gold  mining  Indus- 
try on  public.  Indian,  and  other  lands  within 
the  United  States  and  to  Increase  the  domes- 
tic production  of  gold  to  provide  the  require- 
ments of  Industry,  national  defense,  and 
other  nonmonetary  uses  of  gold;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  SOSa.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  31  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional training  or  education  for  certain 
veterans  who  are  no  longer  eligible  for  train- 
ing. In  order  to  restore  employablUty  lost  due 
to  technological  changes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HR.  5053.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  tb« 
United  States  Code  to  make  the  children  of 
certain  veterans  having  a  service-connected 
disability  rated  at  not  less  than  50  percent 
eligible  for  benefits  under  the  war  orphans' 
educational  assistance  program:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs 

H.R.  5064  A  blU  to  amend  tlUe  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  hospital  and 
medical  care  thereunder  with  respect  to  any 
disability  of  any  veteran  of  World  War  I  or 
a  period  of  war  thereafter  who  was  a  pris- 
oner of  war  for  180  or  more  consecutive 
days;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affalra. 
H.R.  6065.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  any  6- 
ye«r  level  premium  term  plan  policy  of  na- 
tional service  life  Insurance  shall  be  deemed 
paid  when  premiums  paid  In.  less  dividends, 
equal  the  amount  of  the  policy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Vetertuis'  Affairs. 

H.R.  5030.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  State*  Code  to  provide  that  any  8- 
year  level  premium  term  plan  policy  of  U.S. 
Oovemznent  life  Insurance  shall  be  deemed 
paid  when  premluma  paid  In,  lees  dividends, 
equal  the  amount  of  the  policy;  to  tb« 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  5057  A  bin  to  amend  section  333  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
veterans  who  serve  3  or  more  years  in  peace- 
time shall  be  entitled  to  a  presumption  that 
chronic  diseases  becoming  manifest  within 
1  year  from  the  date  of  separation  from 
service  are  service  connected;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  5058.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  shall  provide  com- 
plete medical  services  for  any  veteran  to- 
tally disabled  from  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By    Mr.    3AYLOR     (for    hlmjself.    Mr. 
DiNGELi.,  Mr.  Rrcss,  Mr.  Udall.  Mr. 
EcKaAaoT.  Mr.  Vandkb  Jact.  Mr.  Lkg- 
OETT.  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Gttok.  Mr.  FaAsm. 
&{r.  WtuaAK  D.  FoBO.  Mr.  Hauukg- 
Toir,  Mr.  O'HAaA.  Mr.  KAarxNMXixx. 
Mr.    RoNCAUO,   Mr.    Qtnx,    and   Mr. 
Bbaokmas)  : 
H.R.  5069.  A  bill  relating  to  the  construc- 
tion of  an  oil  pipeline  system  In  the  State 
of  Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


By    Mr    SATLOR    (for    hlmaelf.    Mr. 
Obvt.  Mr   Buooi.  Mr.  Doir  H.  Clau- 
9Ki«.  Mr.  DiNoaix.  Mr.  Dowt(ino.  Mr. 
CDWAaoa  of  California,   Mr    FtTLTOif 
of     Pennsylvania.     Mr.     Fut.     Mr. 
OoooLiKO.    Mr.    Hanka.    Mr    Kabth, 
Mr.    KrrrH.    Mr     Kraos.    Mr     LrNT. 
Mr.    Lkmnom.    Mr.    McCloskkt,    Mr. 
McDonald  of  Michigan,  Mr.  OUaiia, 
Mr.   Pw.LT,  Mr.   Rns  of  New  Torit, 
and   Mr.   Rooxas) : 
H.R.  9000.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Fish   and 
Wildlife   Act  of   1966   to  provide  a  criminal 
penalty  for  shooting  at  certain  birds,  flsb, 
and  other  animals  from  an  aircraft;   to  the 
Committee  on   Merchant   Marine  and  Fish- 
eries 

By  Mr.  SCHKUKR: 
H.R.  5001    A  bin   to  establish   a   National 
Institute  of  Education,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor 

By  Mr  SEBELTUS: 
HJt,  5002.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  for  the  valu- 
ation of  a  decedent's  interest  In  a  closely 
held  business  for  estate  tax  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

By   Mr    8EBELIUS    (for   himself,    Mr. 
haovrtLBX..  Mr    AixxAivDn,  Mr.  An- 
DKKwa  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Aacim, 
Mr    Camp,   Mr    D*m«L  of  Virginia. 
Mr.  DicxiMaoN,    Mr    DoNOKtrx,   Iklr. 
Dttncan,   Mr.    F««nzxl,   Mr.    Tvqvk. 
Mr    Halpkbn,  Mr.  Hanssn  of  Idaho, 
Mr.   Hasrinoton,   Mr.  HAsmvofl,  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  Mr    Jonxs  at  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  Ktros,  Mr.  Link,  Mr.  Lujan, 
ISi.    Manw,    Mr.    IiCazzolj,    Mr.    Mc- 
CLmx,  and  Mr.  Mzlchxs)  : 
HJl.  5003.  A  bin  to  provide  Incentives  for 
the  establlshoMnt  of  new  or  expanded  job- 
producing  Industrial  and  commercial  estab- 
lishments In  rural  areas;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr    SEBELIUS    (for   himself.    Mr. 
MrLLxa    of    Ohio.    Mr.    Mizcll.    Mr. 
Mters.   Mr.   Nichols.  Mr.   Rot,  Mr. 
ScHntLS,  Mr  Shbive>.  Mr   Snucs.  Mr. 
Srmx.  Mr.  Thone,  Mr.  Ullman.  Mr. 
VrrsxT,   Mr.   WHmt.   Mr.   Willlaics. 
Mr.   Whight.   and   Mr.  Zwach)  : 
H.R.  5004    A  bin  to  provide  Incentives  for 
the  eetablLsbment  of  new  or  expanded  Job- 
producing  Industrial  and  commercial  estab- 
lishments in  rural  areas:   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr    3TAOOBRS  (for  blmself  and 
Mr.  SpaiNGKB )  : 
H  R.  5005   A  bill  to  anund  the  Natural  Gas 
Pipeline   Safety   Act   of    1908;    to   the  Com- 
mittee   on    Interstate    and    Foreign    Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Moss,  and  Mr  SFXtNOza)  ' 
H  R.  5000    A   bin    to   authorize   appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  yean  1971,  1972,  and  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years  to  carry  out  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act,  as  amended:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  JAMXB  V.  STANTON: 
HJt.  5007.  A  blU  to  Improve  intergovern- 
mental relationships,  and  the  economy  and 
efficiency  of  all  levels  of  government,  by  pro- 
viding Federal  block  grants  for  States  and 
localities  where    there    Is    a    demonstration 
of  State  intention   to   modernize  State  and 
local  government:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  S'l'KlOER  of  Arizona  (for  blm- 
self. Mr.  Halxt,  and  Mr    Rhodcs)  : 
H.R  5008.    A   bill   to   authorize   granu   for 
the    Navajo    Oonununtty    Collsge,    and    for 
other  purposes;    to   the   Cooimlttee   on   In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
Mr.  3TRATTON: 
HJl.  5009.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Federal 
collection  of  certain  State  and  local  income 
taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
HJl.  5070.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  and 
trade  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 


purposes:    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  md 
Means 

By  Mr.  TAYLOR: 
H.R.  5071.    A    bill    to   authorize    funds   to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional     Development     Act     of     1965,    a» 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
By  Mr  TEAOUE  of  California : 
H.R.  5073.   A  bill  to  provide  partial  reim- 
bursement for  loaeee  Incurred  by  commercial 
fishermen  as  a  result  of  restrictions  Imposed 
on  domestic  commercial  fishing  by  a  State  or 
the  Federal  Government:   to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr  THOMPSON  of  Georgia: 
H.R.  5073.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act.  1921,  to  provide  for  the  re- 
tlrenvent  of  the  public  debt  by  setting  aside 
the  first  6  percent  of  the  budget  receipts  of 
the  United  States  for  each  fiscal  year  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  retirement  of  obligations 
counted  as  part  of  the  public  debt;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 

By     Mr.     UDALL     (for     himself,    Mr. 
BiNCHAif.      Mr.      Matsunaga.      Mr. 
Beoich.    Mr.    Rkuss,    Mr     Beadzmas! 
Mr.    Hamilton,    Mr     Kastinmeih] 
Mr.  DzLi.VMS,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  L«c- 
ciTT,    Mr.    MncvA,    Mr.    Meeds,    Mr. 
Koch,    Mr.     Moss,    Mr.    BtntxE    of 
Massachusetts,  Mrs  Mink,  Mr.  Row- 
CAi.io.  Mr   EiLBERC.  Mr   Brasco.  Mrs 
Gkasso,  Mr.  Fkase*.  Mrs.  Chisholm, 
Mrs    Abzug,  and   Mr    Harrington): 
HR.  5074.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1909  to  provide 
for  citizens'  sulM  and  class  actions  in  the 
U£.  district  oouru  against  persons  respon- 
sible   for    creating    certain    environmental 
harards:    to    the    Committee    on    Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By     Mr.     UDALL     (for    himself,    Mr 
MoRsx,    Mr.    BnoLAND.    Mr.    Rosxn. 
thal,   Mr.   Vanik,   Mr.   Frenzel,  Mr 
MooBHXAD,   Mr.  THoin>80N  of  New 
Jersey,   Mr.  Grzen  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Abottrezk,  Mr   Ror.  Mr.  MtrRPHT 
of  nilnots.  Mr.  BAsarrr.  Mr.  McClos- 
KET,  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Steele.  Mr 
Asrlst,    i4r.    Hathawat.    and    Mr. 
Ada  MS) : 
HJl.   5075.   A  bill  to  amend   the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1909  to  jwovtde 
for  citizens'  suits  and  class  actions  in  the 
U.S  district  courts  against  persons  responsi- 
ble for  creating  certain  environmental  haz- 
ards: to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr    UDALL  (for  himself.  Mr   Dm- 
OKLL.  Mr.  HxcHLca  of  West  Virginia, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Callfomta.  Mr.  Rtan, 
Mr.  Johnson  of  California.  Mr  Rxid 
of  New  Ycwk.  Mr.  Aooabbo.  Mr.  Pmrr- 
n  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Pike.  Mr. 
Hm-ptmh.  Mr.  Dioos.  Mr.  Boland,  Mr. 
Baoillo.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  OTIara.  Mr. 
MrrcHEix.  Mr.  WoLrr.  tSi.  Conters, 
Mr.  Hats,  Mr   Rees,  Mr.  William  D 
Ford.  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Ranoxl,  and 
Mr.  ScHEtTES)  : 
HJl.  5076.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1909  to  provide 
for  citizens'  suits  and  class  actions  In  the 
T3JS  district  covirts  against  psrsons  responsi- 
ble for  creating  certain  environmental  haz- 
ards; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  IAt.  VETSEY: 
H.R.  5077.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Meat  Ins[>ectlon  Act  to  require  that  imported 
meat  and  meat  food  products  made  In  whole 
or  in  part  of  Imported  meat  be  labeled  "Im- 
ported" at  all  stages  of  distribution  until 
delivery  to  the  ultimate  consiimer;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H  R.  6078.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  eqtuOlze  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 
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By  Mr.  WATTS: 
HJl   60^8    A  bin  to  allow  a  deduction  for 
income  tax  purposes  of  the  entire  amount 
of  carrying  charges  paid  on  Installment  pur- 
chases;   to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 

Means. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF 


Mr.     Abottbebk,     Mr.     J.     William 

Stanton,  Mr.  Mailliard,  Mr.  Green 

of  Pennsylvania,  Mr  Cleveland,  and 

Mr.  CoNABLE)  : 

H.R.  6088.  A  bill  to  set  standards  of  ethics 

and   financial   disclosure   In   campaigns   for 

election  to  Federal  oflBce:  to  the  Committee 


HR    5080    A  bill  to  establish  a  Commls-      on  House  Administration 
rt<»  on  Security  and  Safety  of  Cargo;  to  the  By  Mr.  UDALL  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ander 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 
HJl  5081.  A  bill  to  provide  Incentives  for 
the  establishment  of  new  or  expanded  Job- 
nroduclng  Industrial  and  commercial  estab- 
lishments m  small  towns  and  rural  areas;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WYLIE  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Abzvg,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Baring,  Mr.  Buooi,  Mr.  Blackburn, 
Mr.  Buchanan.  Mr.  Bubton.  Mr. 
Collier,  Mr  Daniels  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Flowers.  Mr.  Fre- 

LIN0HUY9EN,    Mr.    FRET,    Mr.    FULTON 

of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Gabmatz,  Mrs. 
Grasso.  Mr.  Halpebw.  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho,    Mr.    Hays,    Mrs,    Hicks    of 
Massachusetts,      Mr.      Hooan,      Mr. 
Hunt.    Mr.    Kutkendall,    and    Mr. 
Lent) : 
HJl.  5083.   A   bill   to  amend  the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  the 
flrst   $3,000   of   an    Individual's   civil   service 
retirement  annuity  (or  other  Federal  retire- 
ment annuity)  shall  be  exempt  from  income 
tax-  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WYLIE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Mc- 
KiNNET,    Mr.    Mazzoli,    Mr.    Mobse, 
Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Mtebs,  Mr.  Nichols, 
Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Pbtob  of  Arkansas, 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  St  OEKMAm,  Mr.  Thom- 
son of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Vetbet,  Mr, 
Whalen,    Mr.    Williams,    and    Mr. 
Young  of  Florida)  : 
HJl.  6083.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  the  flrst 
t3,000  of  an  individual's  civil  service  retire- 
ment annuity   (or  other  Federal  retirement 
aimulty)   shall  be  exempt  from  Income  tax; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  YATRON: 
HJl.  5084.  A   bill   to   prohibit  assaults   on 
State  law  enforcement  officers,  flremen.  and 
Judicial  officers;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  6085.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  each  year  with- 
out any  deduction  from  benefits  thereunder; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean. 

HJt.  5086.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibility  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  benefits  thereunder; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    ANDERSON    of    Iinnols    (for 

himself.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Staftobd.  Mr. 

Matsunaga.  Mr.  Talcott.  Mr.  Prxyer 

of   North    Carolina,    Mr.   Lloyd,   Mr. 

Gerald   R.    Ford,    Mr.    PBELiNGHtnr- 

SEN,  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr. 

Gray,  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota, 

Mr.  Dellenback.  Mr.  Symington,  Mr. 

Pucinski,  Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia, 

Mr.   KuYKENDALL.    Mr.    Powell,    Mr. 

CouGHLiN.  Mr.  Collier.  Mr    Hansen 

of   Idaho.    Mr.    Mann,   Mr.    Hanley, 

and  Mr.  Rosenthal!  : 

H.R  6087.  A  bin  to  set  standards  of  ethics 

and   financial    disclosure    In   campaigns    for 

election  to  Federal  office;  to  the  Committee 

on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  ininols  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  8ta»tord, 
Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr.  Talcott,  Mr. 
Preteb  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Lloyd,  Mr.  Pbyob  of  Arkansas,  Mr. 
O'KoNSKi,  Mr.  Zwach,  Mr.  Scknex- 
bxli,  Mr.  Meeos,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
Mobse,   Mr.    Halpern,    Mr.   Howard 


SON   of   Illinois,   Mr.   Staitord.   Mr. 

Matsunaga,  Mr.  Talcott.  Mr.  Preteb 

of  North   Carolina.   Mr.   Lloyd.  Mr. 

Prtor  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Schetter.  Mr. 

MosHER.  Mr.  Fraser.  Mr.  Edwards  of 

California.  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr.  Link.  Mr. 

Bell.  Mr.  Ullman,   Mr.  Wolft,  Mr. 

Seiberling,  Mr.  Rieole.  Mr.  Wtlie. 

Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Whalen.  Mr.  Robison, 

of  New  York.  Mr.  Badillo,  and  Mr. 

Wright)  : 

H.R.  5089.  A  bill  to  set  standards  of  ethics 

and   financial   disclosure   In    campaigns   for 

election  to  Federal  office;  to  the  Committee 

on  House  Administration 

By    Mr.    ANDERSON    of    Illinois    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Staftobd,  Mr. 
Matsunaga.  Mr.  Talcott.  Mr.  Preyer 
of   North   Carolina,   Mr.   Lloyd,   Mr. 
Pbtob  at  Arkansas,  Mr.  Okkald  R. 
FoBD,      Mr.      Frelinohuysen,      Mr. 
Havitnos,  Mr.  Rotbal,  Mr.  Gray.  Mr. 
Andrews  of  North  Dakota,  Mr,  Del- 
LEMBACX,   Mr.   Symtnoton,   Mr.   Pu- 
cinski. Mr.  Kdykendall.  Mr.  Pow- 
ell, Mr.  CouoHLW,  Mr.  Collier,  Mr. 
Hansen   of  Idaho,   Mr.    Mann,   and 
Mr.  Hanley)  : 
H.R.     6090.     A    bill     to    provide    certain 
amounts    of    television    program    time    for 
candidates  for  Federal  offices  during  general 
elections;   to  the  Committee  on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  (for  him- 
self,  Mr.   Udall,   Mr.   Stafpord,   Mr. 
Matsunaga,  Mr.  Talcott,  Mr.  Preyer 
of   North  Carolina,   Mr.  Llotd,   Mr. 
Pryor   of   Arkansas.    Mr.   O'Konski, 
Mr.    ZwACH.    Mr.    Schneebeli.    Mr. 
Meeds.    Mr.    Pish,    Mr.    Morse,    Mr. 
Halpern.   Mr.   Howard,  Mr.  Wtatt, 
Mrs.      Abzug,      Mr.      Duncan,      Mr. 
Aboubezk.  Mr.  J.  William  Stanton, 
Mr.  Mailllard,  Mr.  Green  of  Penn- 
sylvania,   Mr.    Cleveland,    and    Mr. 
Rosenthal)  : 
H.R.  6091 :     A     bill     to     provide     certain 
amounts  of  television  program  time  for  can- 
didates   for    Federal    offices    during    general 
elections:    to   the   Committee   on    Interstate 
and  Foreign  (Commerce. 

By  Mr.  UDALL  (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
derson of  Illinois,  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr. 
Matsunaga,  Mr.  Talcott,  Mr.  Pkeyer 
of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Lloyd,  Mr, 
Prtor  of  Arkansas,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
MosHER,  Mr.  Praser,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.  MncvA,  Mr.  Link,  Mr. 
Ullman.  Mr.  Wolff,  Mr.  Seiberling, 
Mr.  RiECLE,  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
WHALEN.   Mr.    ROBISON.   Mr.   Badillo, 

and  Mr.  Wright)  : 
H.R.  5092.  A  bill  to  provide  certain 
amounts  of  television  program  time  for  can- 
didates for  Federal  offices  during  general 
elections;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  niinols  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Stafford. 
Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr.  Talcott,  Mr. 
Preyer  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Lloyd.  Mr.  Pbyob  of  Arkansas,  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford,  Mr.  FRELmoHtnr- 
sen,  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr. 
Gray,  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Da- 
kota, Mr.  Dellenback,  Mr.  Syming- 
ton,   Mr.    KUYKTNDALL.    Mr.    POWELL, 

Mr.  CoucHLiN,  Mr.  Collier,  Mr.  Han- 
sen  of  Idaho,  Mr.   Mann,   and   Mr. 
Hanlet) : 
HJl.    5093.    A   bUl    to   provide    a    reduced 


Mr.  Wtatt,  Mrs.  Abzug,  Mr.  Duncan,      rate   of   postage   for   a   certain    amount   of 


campaign  literature  mailed  by  congressional 
candidates:  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    ANDERSON   of    SUnols    (for 
himself,    Mr.    Udall,    Mr.    Stafpobd, 
Mr.    Matsunaoa,    Mr.    Talcott,    Mr. 
Pbxteb  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Ux>td, 
Mr.  Pbyor  of  Arkansas,  Mr.  O'Kon- 
ski,   Mr.    ZwACH,    Mr.    Schneebeli, 
Mr.  Meeds,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Mobse.  Mr. 
Halpern,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Wtatt, 
Mrs.  Abzug,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Abou- 
bezk, Mr.  J.  WiLLUM  Stanton,  Mr. 
Mailliabd,  Mr.  Orken  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, Mr.  Cleveland,  and  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal: 
HJl.  6094.  A  blU  to  provide  a  reduced  rate 
of  postage  for  a  certain  amount  of  campaign 
literature  mailed  by  congressional  candidates: 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office   and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  UDALL  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ander- 
son  of   Illinois,   Mr.   Stafford,    Mr. 
Matsunaga.  Mr.  Talcott.  Mr.  Preteb 
of  North   Carolina,  Mr.   Llotd,   Mr. 
Pbtor    of    Arkansas,    Mr.    Scheuer, 
Mr.  MosHER.  Mr.  Fraser,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  (California,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr.  Link. 
Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Ullman,  Mr.  Wolff, 
Mr.     Seiberling,     Mr.     Riecle,     Mr. 
Wtlie.  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Whalen,  Mr. 
RoBisoN  of  New  York,  Mr.  Badillo, 
and  Mr.  Wright)  : 
HA.  6096.  A  bill  to  provide  a  reduced  rate 
of  postage  for  a  certain  amount  of  campaign 
literature    mailed    by   congressional    candi- 
dates; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUlnols  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Stafford.  Mr. 
Matsunaoa,  Mr.  Talcott,  Mr.  Preyer 
of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Lloyd,  Mr. 
Pryor  of  Arkansas,  Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford,  Mr.  Frelinohuysen,  Mr.  Has- 
tings, Mr.  Roybal.  Mr.  Obat,  Mr. 
Andrews  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Del- 
lenback, Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Pucin- 
ski, Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia,  Mr. 

KlTYKENDALL,         Mr.         POWELL.         Mr. 

Coughlin,  Mr.  Collier,  Mr.  Hansen 

of  Idaho.  Mr.  Mann,  and  Mr.  Han- 

LiT)  : 

H.R    5096.  A  bill;  Tax  credits  for  political 

contributions;    to   the   Committee   on   Ways 

and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUlnols  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr. 
Matsunaga,  Mr.  Talcott,  Mr.  Preyer 
of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Llotd,  Mr. 
Prtor  of  Arkansas,  Mr.  O'Konski, 
Mr.  Zwach,  Mr.  Schneebeli,  Mr, 
Meeds,  Mr.  Pish,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr. 
Halpern,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr,  Wtatt, 
Mrs.  Abzug,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr. 
Abourezk,  Mr.  J.  William  Stanton, 
Mr.  Mailliard,  Mr.  Green  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Cleveland,  and  Mr. 
Rosenthal)  : 
H.R.  5097.  A  blU;  Tax  credits  for  political 
contributions;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  UDALL  (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
derson of  Illinois,  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr. 
Matsunaga,  Mr.  Talcott,  Mr.  Preyer 
of    Norh    Carolina,   Mr.    Llotd,    Mr. 
Pryor    of    Arkansas.    Mr.    Schetter. 
Mr.    Mosher.    Mr.    Fraser.    Mr.    Ed- 
wards of  California.  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr.  ' 
Link,   Mr.    Bell,    Mr.    Ullman,    Mr. 
Wolff,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Riegle, 
Mr.  Wtlie,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Whalen, 
Mr.    Robison    of    New     York,     Mr. 
Badillo,  and  Mr.  Wright)  : 
H.R.  5098.  A  blU;  Tax  credits  for  pontlcal 
contributions;    to  the   Committee   on   Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  IlUnols  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Abcher, 
Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  Collins 
of  Texas.  Mr.  Fobstthe,  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan,  Mr.   Powell,   Mr.    Drinan, 
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Hz.  JoHNaON  of  PennaylvauiA.  Mr. 
CovQULOi,  Mr.  ntSNzn,,  Mr.  Maz- 
«ou,  Mr.  PmxTEB  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  HAamfoa,  Mr.  YUttwmv  of  Idaho. 
Mr.  McKlNNST,  Mr.  Thoni.  Mr.  Hos- 
MM,  Mr.  TBUIT,  Mr.  Kutkxndall. 
Mr.   Kucp,   Mr.   IdKLCHxa.  and   Mr. 

PUfOLST)  : 

HJl.  5069.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1064  to  allow  an  Income  tax 
credit  for  ^ft*  or  contrlbutlona  made  to 
any  Institution  of  higher  education,  to  be 
cited  aa,  "The  Higher  Education  Otft  In- 
centive Act  of  1071":  to  the  Committee  on 
Waya  and  Meana.  • 

By  Mr*.  ABZUO: 
H.J.  Res.  381.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rlghU  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan : 
H.J.  Res.  382.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
anoendment     to    the    Constitution     of     the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  COLLIER: 
H.J.  Res.  383.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CONABLE: 
H.J.  Res.  384.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
SUtes.  extending  the  right  to  vote  to  citizens 
18  years  of  age  or  older:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DINGEXL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
CzTi.int,  Mr.  MoBOAN.  Mr.  MrCm,- 
LOCH,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Bckke  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  BirELisoN  of  Mis- 
souri, Mr    Cakxt  of  New  York,  Mr 

CXDCKBZRC.      Mr.      CHAMBKUJklN.      Mr. 

CoNABL^.  Mr.  Daniklson,  Mr  Davis 
of  Oeorgla.  Mr.  Downing,  Mr  Bd- 
wAam  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Eii^Bzac,  Mr. 

FaXLXNOHUTbKN,  Ux.  OoLDWAm.  Mr. 

OOKZAUZ,  Mr.  HAmvcT.  Mr.  Hendd- 

SON,    Mr.    HcNT,    Mr.    Johnson    of 

Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Kxattno,  and  Mr 

McCoBMACx)  : 

HJ.  Res.  389.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 

a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Environment;  to 

the  Committee  on  Rulea. 

By    Mr.    OINaXLL    (for    blmaeU.    iSx. 

Mazzou,  Mr.  MiNtsH,  Mr.  Mitchkll, 

Mr.  MoNACAN,  Mr.  Mtexs.   Mr.  Nbl- 

SKN.  Mr.  O'KoNSKi,  Mr   O'Nuix.  Mr 

Pownx.  Mr.  PwToa  of  Arkansas,  Mr. 

PTTacxLi.,  Mr.  RAaicx,  Mr.  Roncaijo. 

Mr.  Rot,  Mr.  Kxjrvx,  Mr.  Samdman, 

Mr.    SETBWi.mo.    Mr.    SHaivnt,    Mr. 

SiKxs,  Mr.  Smtth  of  New  York.  Mr 

Jamxs  V.   STAirroN,   Mr    9mD,   Mr. 

Srsraxm.  and  Mr.  Stucxxt  )  : 

H.J.  Res.  386.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 

a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Environment:   to 

the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By   Mr.   DINOKLL    (for   hlmaelT.   Mr. 

STMrNGTON,    Mr.    Udaix.    Mr.    Van 

Ukkmism,  Mr.  WMnaHuagr,  Mr.  Yat- 

aoK.  Mr.  YoxTKo  of  Florida,  and  Mr. 

ZioN) : 

H.J.  Res.  387   Joint  resolution  to  establish 

a  Joint  0)mmlttee  on  the  Environment;  to 

the  Committee  on  Rulea. 

By  Mr.  DINOELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MiTT.t.) : 
H.J.  Res.  388.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Environment:  to 
the  Commlttae  on  Rulea. 
By  Mr.  PASCXLL: 
H.J.  Res.  389  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  th«  ConstltuUon  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rlgbts  for  men  and 
wooien:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.J.  Res.  390.  Joint  reaolutlon  designating 
the  second  Saturday  In  May  of  each  year  as 
"Tire  Sarvloe  Racognltlan  Day",  and  for  other 
purpoaea;  to  the  OomminM  on  tbe  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  OALLAGHSR: 
H  J.  Res.  301.  Joint  reaolutlon  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  ConsUtutlon  of  the  United 
States  granUng  to  cltlaens  of  the  United 
States  who  have  attained  the  age  of  18  the 
right  to  vote:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HENDERSON: 
H.J.  Rea.  393.  Joint  resolution  propoalng  an 
amandmant  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  extending  the  right  to  vote  to 
cltlaans  18  years  of  age  or  older;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mrs.  HICTKB  of  Masaachuaetts: 
H.J.  Res.  393.  Joint  reaolutlon  propoalng  an 
amendment    to    the     Constitution    of    the 
United  States  extending  the  right  to  vote  to 
citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Judiciary. 
By  Hi   HUNT: 
H  J    Re?    394.  Joint  reToIutlon  proponing  aii 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
SUtea  relating  to  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President;   t©  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  396.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  ConsUtutlon  of  the 
Uniicci  States  relative  to  eriual  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.J.  Res.  386.  Joint  resolution  propoalng  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of  prayer 
In  public  buildings;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  307.  Joint  Resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  reduce  the  voting  age  to  18:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KARTH: 
H.J.  Res  398.  Joint  reeoluUon  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  right*  for 
men  and  women:  to  the  Committee  on  t.*»e 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  KUYKENDALL  (for  hlm.elf. 
Mr  Basing,  and  Mr.  IcHoao )  : 
H  J  Rea.  309.  Joint  rasolutlon  proponing 
an  amendment  to  the  Oonstltutlon  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of 
prayer  In  public  buildings:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  McCLORY: 
H.J.  Res  400.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  the  right  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  on  account  of  age 
to  persons  who  are  18  years  of  age  or  older: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr   McCULLOCH  ( for  himself.  Mr. 
PoiT,  and  Mr  McCi^ay )  : 
H.J.   Res    401.  Joint  resolution   proposing 
an   amendment  to  the  Oooatltutlon  of  the 
United  States  extending  the  right  to  vote 
to  cltlaena  18  years  of  age:  or  older:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER 
H.J.   Res.   40a.   Joint   reaolutlon   designat- 
ing the  second  Saturday  In  May  of  each  year 
as  "Plre  Service  Recognition  Day",  and   for 
other  services:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

By  Ut.  PRICE  of  Texas   (for  hlmaalf. 
Mr   Bnx.  Mr  Cabkix.  Mr   Camt   Mr. 
CovurcLoi,  Mr.  Dana  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Ftow«as.  Mr.  Ptxr.  Mr.  Pm-roN  of 
PmnsylTanla.   Mr.    Oolswatsb.    Mr 
Rbchub  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Mn^ 
LXB  of  California.  Mr.  Roc,  Mr   Stm- 
nrcTow.    Mr.    Wnnr    and    Mr.    Mc- 
CoaiCACK)  : 
VLJ.  Res.  403   Joint  resolution  designating 
the  third  week  in  July  of  each  year  as  "Na- 
tional Man  in  Space  Week":  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  RODINO  (for  himself.  Mr  Wn>- 
KAU..  Mr.  Danisu  of  New  Jersey. 
Mrs  DwT»a,  Mr.  PoasTTHB.  Mr  Ptx- 
LZMOBTrraxN,  B^.  Oallachzx.  Mr. 
RlLRocKi.  Mr.  HowAss,  Mr.  Hinrr. 


Mr.    MiNisH.   Mr.   Patten.  Mr    Rot 
Mr.  Sandman,  and  Mr.  Thompson  of 

New  Jersey)    (by  request)  : 
H  J.  Res.  404.  Joint  resolution  granting  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  States  of  New 
Jersey  and  New  York  for  certain  amendments 
to    the    Waterfront     Commission    Compact 
and  for  entering  Into  the  Airport  Commission 
Compact,    and    for    other    purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROUSH: 
H  J  Res.  406.  Joint  rejioluuon  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  OoniUtutlon  to  provide 
for  the  direct  popular  election  of  the  Preel' 
dent  and  Vice  President  of  the  United  Sutes- 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California  (by  re- 
quest)  : 
H  J.  Res.   406.   Joint  resolution  propoeine 
designation  of  March  21,  the  Vernal  Equinox 
of  each  year  as  "Earth  Day";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YATRON : 
H.J.  Res.  407.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  direct  popular  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr  BRASCO: 
H.  Con.  Res   182  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect   to    the    production    and   distribution 
m  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  of  mo- 
tion pictures  and  television  programs  which 
degrade  or  demean  racial,  religious,  or  eth- 
nic groups:  to  the  Committee  on  Intersute 
and  Foreign  Commerce 

By  Mr   FINDLEY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ad- 
ams, Mr.  Blatnix,  Mr.  Dtosxi,  Mr. 
Fm.TON   of   Pennsylvania.    Mr    Oal- 
LACHn.     Mr      Gakmatz,     Mr     Gov- 
EA1.E2.    Mr,    GtTBSER,    Mr.    Sandman, 
Mr    STt-BBLETlEij),  Mr    Thompson  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Wtdleb)  : 
H.  Con.   Res.    183.   Concurrent  resolution; 
that  the  Congress  hereby  creates  an  Atlantic 
Union  delegation;  to  the  Committee  on  for- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Runnels)  : 
H  Con.  Res  184  Concurrent  resolution 
calling  lor  a  national  commitment  to  cure 
and  control  cancer  within  this  decade:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  HUNT: 
H.  Con.  Res.  188.  Conctirrent  reaolutlon 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  aid 
to  and  trade  with  any  country  which  extendi 
any  aid  or  assistance  to  North  Vietnam  shall 
be  prohibited:  to  the  ComnUttee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOeS: 
H.   Con.    Res.    186     (Concurrent   reaolutlon 
to  establish  a  Joint  Conunlttee  on  Intelli- 
gence  Operations,   and   for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Bulaa. 

By  Mr.  BROTZMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BaowN  of  Michigan,  and  Mr  Rot)  \ 
H.  Rea.  240.  Reaolutlon  to  amend  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
create  a  standing  conunlttee  to  be  known 
aa  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Environment;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rulea. 

By  Mr.  CCLVKR: 
H.  Res    260   Reaolutlon  to  amend  rules  X, 
Xn  and  Xin  of  the  Rulea  of  the  House  of 
Representatives:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  HUNT: 
H.  Res.  261   Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of   the   House   of   Representatives   that   the 
United  States  maintain  lu  sovereignty  and 
Jurisdiction  over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone: 
to  the  Cktmmittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr     MORSE     (for    hlmaelf,    Mrs. 

AaETTo,  Mr   BmiKB  of  Massachusetts, 

and  Mr.  DnxtTMS)  : 

H.  Rea.  2&2.  Reaolutlon  to  amend  the  Rules 

of  the  House  of  Repreeentatlves  to  create  a 

standing   committee    to    be    known    as   the 
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Committee  on  Urban  Affairs:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  POAGE: 
H    Res.  263.  Reaolutlon  to  provide  funds 
for  the  expenses   of   the   investigation   and 
study  authorized   by   House   Resolution   22; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas  (for  him- 
self.  Mr.   Andehson   of  Illinois,  Mr. 
DcixuMS,  Mr.  Hicks  of  Washington, 
Mr  Karth.  Mr.  Powell,  Mr.  Ptjrcet.l, 
Mr.     RoDlNO.     Mr.     Stratton.     Mr. 
THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr. 

WHITEHORST)  : 

H    Res    2M.  Resolution  to  create  a  Select 
Oommlttee  on  Aging:  to  the  Committee  on 

Rules. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.  Res.  256.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
United  States  maintain  lU  sovereignty  and 
Jurisdiction  over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
H.  Res.  266.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
United  States  maintain  its  sovereignty  and 
jurisdiction  over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Bv  Mr.  YATRON: 
H.  Res.  257.   Resolution  designating  Jan- 
uary 22  of  each  year  aa  Ukrainian  Independ- 
ence Day;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

32.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Guam,  relative 
to  the  establishment  of  a  nonvoting  Delegate 
In  the  US.  House  of  Representatives  from 
Ouam:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

33.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  relative  to  the 
blasting  of  stumps  In  Lake  Hartwell  and 
Clark's  Hill  Reservoir,  S.C;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 


PRIVATE  BILLS 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bllLs  were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ALEXANDER: 

H.R.  6100.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Edgardo 
Brian  Walton:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  TenncRsee: 

HR.  5101.  A  bill  to  release  the  conditions 
in  a  deed  with  respect  to  certain  property 
heretofore  conveyed  by  the  United  States  to 
the  Columbia  Military  Academy  and  Its  suc- 
oaaors:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BIAQQI: 

HJl  5102  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
Adorn;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  5103.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aldo 
Amanlnl:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.5104.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Glusep- 
pina  Angeloti,  also  known  as  Otusepplna 
Angelotl  Dall'Angul;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  6105.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nicola 
Augelletta.  his  wife,  Ida  Augelletta,  and 
their  children,  Rosa  Augelletta,  Maria  Car- 
mela  Augelletta.  and  Susanna  Augelletta; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  5106.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Polberto 
Oblas  Baranuelo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R.  5107.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Carlo  Bas- 
•anlnl:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  5108.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Blvoni;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  6109.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Cannata;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


HR.  6110    A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Carbone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  6111.   A  Mil   for  the   relief  of  Maria 
Cardlnali;   to  the  Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.6112.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Perla  Cas- 
suto  ( nee  Eskanazi ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5113.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nicola 
Clancl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6114.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
D'Apruzzo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  5116.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmine 
D'Apruzzo;  to  the  CommlOtee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  6116.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bonaven- 
tura  Dl  Lorenzo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  5117.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Ferraro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  5118.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Brenda 
OlU;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6118.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
GiuBtlno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6120.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Innlco:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  5121.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Raffaele 
Ippollto,  hlB  wife,  Ada  Ippolito,  and  their 
cnlldren,  Giuseppe  and  Nunzia  Ippollto;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6122.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dlonlsla 

C.  Japco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6123.  A   bin   for  the  relief  of  Sister 

Angelina  Landofl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judldary. 

H.R.  6124   A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Benedetta 

Larca;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.   6126.  A   bill  for  the  relief  of  Anna 

Flumefreddo  Lembo  and  Giovanni  Lembo; 

to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  5126.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Lo  Zlto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6127.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ippollta 
Maffel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR  5128.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bduardo 
and  Glovanna  MaloreUl;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6129.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Flllppo 
Morlcl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6130.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Aurelio 
PassBlacqua;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  5131.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Benedetto 
Penslno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R  6132  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Antonio 
Re^albuto,  hla  wife,  Maria  Regaibuto,  and 
their  son,  Domenlco  Regaibuto;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.   6133.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Paolo 

Reparto:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6134.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Angela 

Antonio     RIzzo;     to     the     Committee     on 

Judiciary. 

H.R.  6135  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Sereno  and  Orsola  Mannlno  Sereno;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R    5136.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Stefpro 
Squltlerl:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jud!cla-y. 
H.R.  5137.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Catello, 
Grazla,  and  Adrlana  Strlano;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5138.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Lldla  Tag- 

llaferro;  to  the  Committee  en  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5139.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Domenlco 

Vlscarlello;      to     the     Committee     on     the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
H.R.  5140.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Luciano 
Dlmlno,    Antonina    Scarptilla    Dimlno,    and 
Maria  Giuseppina  Dimlno;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  (by  re- 
quest) : 
H.R.  5141.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Mu.ter 
Sergeant  Robert  M.  Stachura;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  5142.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  NeUo  Gla- 
relU.  Rosa  Cafaguo  GiareU»,  Marcelo  Giareili, 


and  Isabel  Oiarelll;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6143.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  SebastJano 
Patti,  Maria  Rita  Replcl  Pattl,  and  Francesco 
Patti;  to  the  (Committee  on  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CX)LLIER: 
HJl.  6144.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Concetta 
Fulco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  6146.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Guadalupe 
L.  Anchecta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

By  Mr.  COTTER: 
H.R.  5146.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Wei  Tack 
Lick;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DANTEL80N: 
H.R.  6147.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Flllplnas 
D.  Framll;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

By   Mr.   DELANEY    (by   request)  : 
HJl.  5148.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Lourdes  S.  Reyes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DELLUMS: 
HJl.  5149.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Po- 
sada;   to  the   Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  5150.  A  bin   for  the  renef  of  Ulla 
Romay;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EDM0ND80N: 
HJl.  6161.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Lo!  Sing 
Yip,  hU  wife,  Szeto  Plk  Shun  Yip.  and  their 
minor  son.  Koon   Ylng  Yip;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PRELINOHUYSEN : 
H.R.  5152.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  FUomeno 
De  Rosa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
HJl.  5153.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Pletro  DeSantls;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5154.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Candida 

LoGatto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 

H.R.    5155.    A   bin   for   the    relief  of  Miss 

Mllagros  M.  Gonzalez;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JAHMAN: 
HJl.  5156.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ronald 
K.  Downle;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

ByMr.  KEITH: 
H.R.  6157.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Alexandria 
de  Medelros  cnprlano;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  6158.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Rosa  Martins;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5169.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Ascencao  Rels;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MINSHALL: 
H.R.  6160.  A  bni  for  the  reUef  of  Francesco 
Ardito;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  MORSE: 
H.R.  6161.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kenneth 
Baldwin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6162.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  John  J. 
Hartln,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  6163.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
A.  Mclnnls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  6164.  A  bni  for  the  reUef  of  the  New 
York  Toy  Corp.;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.    6165.    A   bin   for   the    reUef   of   Dr. 
Garcia  Quintana;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.R.  5166.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Dlnis  De 
Almeida  Tavares  Da  SUva;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6167.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Bea- 
triz  Ribero  De  Compos;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5168.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosalia 
Palacano  Di  Pletro;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  HMER: 
H.R.  9168    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  VIolctta 
Styllanou:      to     tta*     Coramitt««     on     the 
Judiciary 

H  R.  6170.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  James  Tu- 
Wan  Sun.  to  the  Cominlttee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr   RHODES: 
H  R    5171.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oregorlo 
B.    Mamerto;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  6173  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Emma 
Kalco.    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    ROYBAl.: 
HJl.  6173    A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Andree 
Carraaco-VUlapudua;    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 


By  Mr   RUNNKLS ; 

H.R.  6174  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Olover 
Packing  Co.:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

By  Mr  RYAN 

H.R  6175  A  bill  authorizing  the  Prealdent 
of  the  United  State*  to  preeent  a  gx>td  medaJ 
to  the  widow  of  Martin  Luther  Klnij,  Jr  ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banklnif  and  Currency 

H  R.  6176    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
DaTla;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  TALCOTT: 

MR  5177  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Simeon 
Agapito  Alejon;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

HR.  S178.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Orlando 
D'Amato;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H  R  5179  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  8oo  Yong 
Kwak:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


February  25,  1971 

HR  6180.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nguyen 
van  My.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  TEAOUK  of  California: 

HR  6181  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  R«n« 
Paulo  Rohden-Sobrlnho;  to  the  Committee 
oo  the  Judiciary 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

34.  The  Speaker  presented  petition  of  the 
VUlage  Aaeembly.  Tomlgusuku.  Okinawa  n] 
atlTe  to  granting  Jurisdiction  to  the  OoTem- 
ment  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  over  crtnUnal 
offenses  committed  by  members  and  clTUlan 
employee*  of  the  US.  Armed  Porcea,  which 
wa*  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Servicee. 


SENATE^Thursday,  February  25.  1971 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  ELLgin>E«). 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D.,  offered  the  foUowln« 
prayer: 

Almighty  God.  In  whom  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being,  help  ua  to  face 
this  day  and  the  distant  future  unafraid. 
Show  us  a  vision  of  a  world  made  new 
and  the  way  by  which  It  can  come  Into 
being. 

Forbid  us  to  be  satisfied  with  things  as 
they  are.  or  content  with  having  our  own 
way,  when  It  Is  Thy  way  which  we  seek 
and  Thy  will  which  is  to  be  done.  Open 
our  minds  to  the  wisdom  In  others  and 
our  hearts  to  the  loveliness  men  hide 
from  us.  We  do  not  ask  that  Thou  wilt 
keep  us  secure  where  we  are.  but  that 
T^ou  wilt  keep  us  loyal  and  true  in  serv- 
ice to  our  fellow  man. 

While  we  pray  to  make  us  worthy 
servants  In  this  place,  we  ask  Thy  con- 
tinued blessing  upon  the  whole  Nation, 
that  It  may  be  so  committed  to  righteous 
purposes  as  to  be  a  beacon  of  hope  for 
our  troubled  world. 

In  the  name  of  Him  who  gave  His  life 
for  others.     Amen 


(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  February  17.  1971) 

EXECUTIVE  ME88AOES  REFERRED 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day. February  24.  1971,  be  approved. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINOS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
committees  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOONITIGN  OF  SEN- 
ATOR TALMADOE  ON  MONDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  on 


Monday  next.  Immediately  after  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Journal,  if  there  Is  no  ob- 
jection, and  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order,  the 
able  Senator  from  Georgia  iMr.  Tai,- 
MADCk)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore   With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


REPORT  ON  PRESIDENTIAL  REVIEW 
OP  US.  FOREIGN  POLICY— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  a  democracy,  policy  Ls  the  public's 
business.  I  believe  the  President  has  an 
obligation  to  lay  before  the  American 
people  and  Its  Congress  the  basic  prem- 
ises of  his  policy  and  to  report  fi^ 
on  the  Issues,  developments,  and  pros- 
pects confronting  the  Nation. 

Shortly  before  my  inauguration.  I  con- 
cluded that  an  annual  Presidential  re- 
port on  foreign  policy  would  serve  these 
ends  well.  Each  rejxjrt  would  measure 
progress  and  outline  what  remains  to  be 
done. 

I  hereby  transmit  to  the  Congress  the 
second  annual  Presidential  review  of 
United  States  foreign  policy. 

This  year  my  message  will  be  supple- 
mented by  two  major  documents:  the 
Secretary  of  States  review— the  first  of 
its  kind — and  the  annual  Defense  Report 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Both  of 
these  will  be  comprehensive  and  detailed 
accounts,  filling  out  the  basic  framework 
and  philosophy  set  forth  in  this  Presi- 
dential message 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  February  25.  1971. 


As  in  execuUve  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominatlooa. 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

<For  nominations  received  today  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


TRANSACTION   OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  45 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


QUORUM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  MESSAGE  ON  THE 
STATE  OF  THE  WORLD 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr  President,  today 
the  President  of  the  United  States  sent 
to  Congress  a  comprehensive  message  on 
the  state  of  the  world.  The  report.  180 
typewritten  pages  in  length,  entitled 
■United  States  Foreign  Policy  for  the 
1970's — Building  for  Peace."  is  a  com- 
prehensive statement  on  UjS.  foreign 
policy. 

In  addition.  President  Nixon  today  ad- 
dressed the  Nation  on  radio,  and  sum- 
marized many  of  the  points  made  In  his 
state  of  the  world  message. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  President's 
radio  address  to  the  Nation  today  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

TUCT  OF  A  NaTIONWIDB  RADIO  ADDMSS  BY  THX 

PazsiDStn-  ON  U.S.  FomicN  Policy  roa  tm 
1970's 

Over  the  past  ten  years.  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  have  come  before  the  Amer- 
ican people  la  times  of  crisis  to  talk  about 
war  or  the  threat  of  war. 

Today  I  am  able  to  talk  to  you  in  a  more 
hopeful  and  positive  vein — about  how  we 
are  moving  this  Nation  and  the  world  toward 
a  lasting  peace. 

We  have  brought  ourselves  to  a  time  of 
transition,  from  war  toward  peace,  and  this 
u  a  good  time  to  gain  some  perspective  on 
where  we  are  and  where  we  are  headed. 

Today  I  am  sending  to  the  Congress  my 
second  annual  comprehensive  report  on  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs.  It  discusses 
not  only  what  we  have  done,  but  why  we 
have  done  It.  and  how  we  intend  to  proceed 
In  the  future. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  summarize  all  that  Is 
m  my  detaUed  report  on  foreign  policy  with 
you  now.  Instead.  I  would  like  to  focus  on 
three  key  points: 

How  we  are  getting  out  of  the  war  this 
Nation  has  been  In  for  the  past  six  years; 

How  we  have  created  a  new  and  different 
foreign  policy  approach  for  the  United  States 
In  a  greatly  changed  world; 

And  how  we  are  applying  that  approach  In 
working  with  others  to  build  a  lasting  peace. 
The  most  Immediate  and  anguishing  prob- 
lem that  faced  this  administration  two  years 
•go  was  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
We  have  come  a  long  way. 
Two  years  ago.  when  this  administration 
took  office,  there  were  almost  650,000  Amer- 
icans In  Vietnam.   But  within   60  days   we 
will  have  brought  home  260,000  men,  and  this 
spring  I  win  announce  a  new  schedule  of 
withdrawals. 

Two  years  ago.  our  casualties  each  month 
were  five  times  as  high  as  they  are  today. 
Two  years  ago,  the  additional  demands  of 
the  Vietnam  War  cost  us  approximately  22 
billion  dollars  per  year.  That  cost  has  been 
cut  In  half. 

Much  of  the  progress  In  Indochina  was 
due  to  the  success  of  the  allied  operations 
against  the  enemy  sanctuaries  In  Cambodia 
last  spring. 

The  clear  proof  Is  In  this  figure:  Ameri- 
can casualties  after  Cambodia  have  been 
half  the  rate  they  were  before  Cambodia. 
Our  decision  to  clean  out  the  sanctuaries  in 
Cambodia  saved  thousands  of  American 
lives.  And  It  enabled  us  to  continue  wlth- 
drawltig  our  men  on  schedule. 

Just  as  last  year's  cutoff  of  supplies  through 
Cambodia  has  saved  lives  and  Insured  our 
withdrawal  program  this  year,  the  purpose 
of  this  year's  disruption  of  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
Trail  In  Laos  Is  to  save  lives  and  Insure  the 
success  of  our  withdrawal  program  next 
year. 

The  disruption  of  the  Communist  supply 
line  through  Laos  is  being  accomplished  by 
South  Vietnamese  troops,  with  no  U.S. 
ground  troops  or  advisers.  Their  army  is 
doing  the  fighting,  with  our  air  support,  and 
the  intensity  of  the  fighting  Is  evidence  of 
the  Importance  of  that  supply  line  to  the 
Communists. 

Consider  this  combination  of  events  that 
many  people  thought  was  impossible  only 
two  years  ago : 

We  have  kept  our  commitments  as  we  have 
taken  out  our  troops.  South  Vietnam  now  has 
an  excellent  opportunity  not  only  to  sur- 
vive but  to  build  a  strong,  free  society. 

Thanks  to  the  dlsmptlon  of  so  much  of 
the  enemy's  supplies,  Americans  are  leaving 
South  Vietnam  In  safety;  we  would  much 
prefer  to  leave  South  Vietnam  In  peace. 
Negotiation  remains  the  best  and  quickest 
vay  to  end  the  war  in  a  way  that  wlU  not 


only  end  U.S.  Involvement  and  casualties, 
but  wUl  mean  an  end  to  the  fighting  be- 
tween North  and  South  Vietnamese. 

On   October   7   we   made  a   proposal   that 
could  Often  the  door  to  peace;  we  proposed: 
An  Immediate  standstill  ceasefire  through- 
out Indochina  to  stop  tbe  fighting. 
An  Indochina  Peace  Conference. 
The  withdrawal  of  all  outside  forces. 
A  political  settlement  fair  to  both  sides. 
The  Immediate  release  of  all  prisoners  of 
war. 

I  reaffirm  that  proposal  today.  It  Is  sup- 
ported by  every  government  In  Indochina 
but  one — North  Vietnam. 

I  once  again  urge  Hanoi  to  join  us  in  this 
search  for  peace. 

If  North  Vietnam  wishes  to  negotiate  with 
the  United  States,  they  will  have  to  recog- 
nize that  time  is  running  out.  With  the 
exception  of  the  prisoner  of  war  issue,  if 
North  Vietnam  continues  to  refuse  to  dis- 
cuss our  peace  proposals,  they  wlU  soon 
find  they  have  no  choice  but  to  negotiate 
only  with  the  South  Vietnamese. 

Our  eventual  goal  Is  a  total  withdrawal 
of  all  outside  forces.  But  as  long  as  North 
Vietnam  continues  to  hold  a  single  American 
prisoner,  we  shall  have  forces  in  South  Viet- 
nam. The  American  prisoners  of  war  will  not 
be  forgotten  by  their  Oovemment. 

I  am  keeping  my  pledge  to  end  America's 
Involvement  In  this  war.  But  the  main  point 
I  want  to  discuss  with  you  today — and  the 
main  theme  of  my  report  to  the  Congreee — 
Is  the  future,  not  the  past.  It  matters  very 
much  how  we  end  this  war. 
To  end  a  war  Is  simple. 
But  to  end  a  war  in  a  way  that  will  not 
bring  on  another  war  is  far  from  simple. 

In  Southeast  Asia  today,  aggression  is  fail- 
ing— thanks  to  the  determination  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  and  to  the  courage 
and  sacrifice  of  America's  fighting  men. 

That  brings  us  to  a  i>olnt  that  we  have 
been  at  several  times  before  In  this  century: 
aggression  turned  back,  and  a  war  ending. 

We  are  at  a  critical  moment  In  history: 
What  America  does — or  ffUls  to  do — will  de- 
termine whether  peace  and  freedom  can  be 
won  In  the  coming  generation. 

That  Is  why  the  way  in  which  we  end  this 
conflict  is  so  crucial  to  our  efforts  to  build 
a  lasting  peace  in  coming  decades. 

The  right  way  out  of  Vietnam  is  crucial 
to  our  changing  role  in  the  world. 

To  understand  the  nature  of  the  new 
American  role  we  must  consider  the  great 
historical  changes  that  have  taken  place. 

For  25  years  after  World  War  n,  the  United 
States  was  not  only  the  leader  of  the  non- 
Communist  world,  it  was  the  primary  sup- 
porter and  defender  of  this  world  as  well. 

But  today  our  alUes  and  friends  have 
gained  new  strength  and  self-confidence. 
They  are  now  able  to  participate  much  more 
fully  not  only  in  their  own  defense,  but 
In  adding  their  moral  and  intellectual 
strength  to  the  creation  of  a  stable  world 
order. 

Today  our  adversaries  no  longer  present  a 
solidly  united  front;  we  can  now  differentiate 
in  our  dealings  with  them. 

Today  neither  of  the  8up»€rpower8  any 
longer  has  a  clear-cut  nuclear  advantage; 
the  time  is  ripe  to  come  to  an  agreement  on 
the  control  of  arms. 

The  world  has  changed.  Our  foreign  pol- 
icy must  change  with  it. 

We  have  learned  In  recent  years  the  dan- 
gers of  our  over-involvement.  The  other  dan- 
ger— a  grave  risk  we  are  equally  determined 
to  avoid — Is  underlnvolvement.  After  a  long 
and  unpopular  war,  there  is  temptation  to 
turn  Inward — to  withdraw  from  the  world, 
to  back  away  from  our  commitments.  That 
deceptively  smooth  road  of  the  new  isolation- 
lam  is  surely  the  road  to  war. 

Our  foreign  i>olicy  today  steers  a  steady 
course  between  the  past  danger  of  overin- 
volvement  and  the  now  temptation  of  un- 
derlnvolvement. 


That  policy,  which  I  first  enunciated  in 
Guam  19  months  ago,  represents  our  basic 
approach  to  the  world : 

We  win  maintain  our  commitments,  but 
we  will  make  sure  our  own  troop  levels  or  any 
financial  support  to  other  nations  is  appro- 
priate to  current  threats  and  needs; 

We  shall  provide  a  shield  If  a  nuclear  power 
threatens  the  freedom  of  a  nation  allied  with 
us  or  of  a  nation  whose  survival  we  consider 
vital  to  our  security. 

We  wlU  look  to  threatened  countries  and 
their  neighbors  to  assume  primary  respon- 
sibility for  their  own  defense,  and  wUl  pro- 
vide support  where  our  interests  call  for 
that  support  and  where  it  can  make  a 
difference. 

These  principles  are  not  limited  to  security 
matters. 

We  shall  pursue  economic  policies  at  home 
and  abroad  that  encourage  trade  wherever 
possible  and  that  strengthen  political  ties 
between  nations.  As  we  actively  seek  to  help 
other  nations  expand  their  economies,  we  can 
legitimately  expect  them  to  work  with  us  In 
averting  economic  problems  of  our  own. 

As  we  continue  to  send  economic  aid  to 
developing  nations,  we  wUl  expect  countries 
on  the  receiving  end  to  mobilize  their  re- 
sources; we  will  look  to  other  developed 
nations  to  do  more  in  furnishing  assistance; 
and  we  will  channel  our  aid  Increasingly 
through  groups  of  nations  banded  together 
for  mutual  support. 

This  new  sharing  of  responslblUty  requires 
not  less  American  leadership  than  in  the 
past,  but  rather  a  new,  more  subtle,  form  of 
leadership.  No  single  nation  can  buUd  a  peace 
alone;  It  can  only  be  buUt  by  the  wUling 
hands — and  minds — of  all.  In  the  modern 
world,  leadership  cannot  be  "do  it  yourself" — 
the  path  of  leadership  is  In  providing  the 
help,  the  motive  and  the  inspiration  to  do  It 
together. 

In  carry  out  what  is  referred  to  as  the 
Nixon  Doctrine,  we  recognize  that  we  cannot 
transfer  burdens  too  swiftly.  We  must  strike 
a  balance  between  doing  too  much  and  pre- 
venting self-reliance,  and  suddenly  doing 
too  little  and  undermining  self-confidence. 
We  Intend  to  give  our  friends  the  time  and 
the  means  to  adjust,  materially  and  psycho- 
logically, to  a  new  form  of  American  par- 
ticipation In  the  world. 

How  have  we  appUed  our  new  foreign 
policy  during  the  past  year?  What  is  our 
future  agenda  as  we  work  with  others  to 
build  a  stable  world  order? 

In  Western  Europe,  we  have  shifted  from 
predominance  to  partnership  with  our 
allies.  Our  ties  with  Western  Europe  are  cen- 
tral to  the  structure  of  peace  because  its 
nations  are  rich  in  tradition  and  experience, 
strong  economically,  and  vigorous  in  diplo- 
macy and  cultvure;  they  are  In  a  position  to 
take  a  major  part  in  building  a  world  of 
peace. 

Our  ties  were  strengthened  in  my  second 
trip  to  Europe  and  reflected  in  our  close  con- 
sultation on  arms  control  negotiations.  At 
our  suggestion,  the  NATO  alliance  made  a 
thorough  re\iew  of  its  military  strategy  and 
posture.  As  a  result,  we  have  reached  new 
agreement  on  a  strong  defense  and  the  need 
to  share  the  burden  more  fairly. 

In  Eastern  Europe,  our  exchange  of  State 
visits  with  Romania,  and  my  meeting  last 
fall  with  Marshal  Tito  in  Yugoslavia,  are  ex- 
amples of  our  search  for  wider  reconciliation 
vrith  the  nations  that  used  to  be  considered 
behind  an  Iron  Curtain. 
Looking  ahead  in  Europe : 
We  shall  cooperate  in  our  political  and  eco- 
nomic relations  across  the  Atlantic  as  the 
Common  Market  grows; 

We  and  our  allies  will  make  the  Improve- 
ments necessary  to  c«UTy  out  our  common  de- 
fense strateg^y; 

Together  we  stand  ready  to  reduce  forces 
in  Western  Eur<q>e  in  exchange  for  mutual 
reductions  in  Eaetem  Europe. 
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Th«  problems  of  Africa  are  great  but  so 
!•  her  potential  The  United  State*  will  aup- 
port  her  peoples  efforts  to  build  a  continent 
that  provldea  social  Justice  and  eoonooUc  ex- 
pansion. 

In  Latin  America,  there  waa  too  much 
tendency  In  the  past  to  taJte  our  cloaaat 
neighbors  for  granted  Recently,  we  have  paid 
new  respect  to  their  proud  traditions.  Our 
trade,  credit  and  economic  policies  have  been 
re-examined  and  reformed,  to  respond  to 
their  concerns  and  their  Ideas,  as  well  as  to 
our  own  Interests. 

Our  new  Latin  American  policy  Is  designed 
to  help  them  help  themselves:  our  new  atti- 
tude will  not  only  aid  their  progress,  but  add 
to  their  dignity. 

Oreat  changes  are  brewing  throughout  the 
hemisphere.  We  can  have  no  greater  goal  than 
to  help  provide  the  means  for  necessary 
change  to  be  accompllahed  In  peace,  and  for 
all  cbange  to  be  In  the  direction  of  greater 
self-reliance. 

A  new  Asia  Is  emerging.  The  old  enmities 
of  World  War  n  are  dead  or  dying.  Asian 
states  are  stronger  and  are  Joining  together 
In  vigorous  regional  groupings. 

Here  the  doctrine  that  took  shape  last 
year  Is  taking  hold  today,  helping  to  spur 
self-reliance  and  cooperation  between  states. 
In  Japan,  South  Kor«a,  ThaUand  and  the 
Phllippinee,  we  have  consolidated  bases  and 
reduced  American  forces.  We  have  relaxed 
trade  and  travel  restrictions  to  underline 
our  readiness  for  greater  contact  with  Com- 
munist China. 

Looking  ahead  In  that  area : 
While  contlniUng  to  help  our  friends  help 
themselves,  we  must  begin  to  consider  how 
regional  associations  can  work  together  with 
the  major  powers  In  the  area  for  a  durable 
peace. 

We  win  work  to  build  a  strong  partnership 
with  Japan  that  will  accommodate  our  mu- 
tual interests. 

We  will  search  for  constructive  discus- 
sions with  Communist  China  while  main- 
taining our  defense  commitment  to  Taiwan. 
When  the  government  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  Is  ready  to  engage  In  talks. 
It  win  ftnd  us  receptive  to  agreements  that 
further  the  legitimate  national  Interests  of 
China  and  Its  nelghbora. 

For  In  Asia,  we  can  see  tomorrow's  world 
In  microcosm.  An  economically  powerful 
democraUe  nation,  Japan,  Is  seeking  new 
markets;  a  potentially  powerful  Communist 
nation.  China,  will  one  day  seek  new  outlets 
and  new  relations;  a  Communist  competitor 
the  Soviet  Union,  has  Interests  there  as  well; 
and  the  Independent  non-Communist  na^ 
tlons  of  Southeast  Asia  are  alreadv  working 
together  In  regional  association.  Theaa  gr«at 
forces  are  bound  to  Interact  In  the  not  too 
distant  future.  In  the  way  they  work  to- 
gether, and  in  the  wav  we  cooperate  with 
their  relationship.  Is  the  key  to  permanent 
peace  in  that  area — and  the  Far  East  the 
scene  of  such  a  painful  legacy  of  the  recent 
past,  can  become  an  example  of  peace  and 
stability  In  the  future. 

In  the  Middle  Bast,  the  United  States  took 
the  initutlve  to  stop  the  flghting  and  start 
the  process  of  peace. 

Along  the  Sues  Canal  a  year  ago,  there  was 
dally  combat  on  the  ground  and  In  the  air 
Dip'omacy  was  at  an  Impasse.  The  danger 

Soviet  involvement  and  the  poeslblUty  of 
grwt  powers  tsing  drawn  Into  confronution 
America  took  the  lead  la  arranging  a 
ceasefire  and  getting  negotiations  star^  We 
are  seeing  to  It  that  the  balance  of  power 
^  »r*!I?ff^  ^°  discourage  a  new  outbreak 
of  flghting.  Is  not  upset.  Working  behind  the 

Unlt«l  Stotes  played  a  key  role  in  seeing  that 
order  was  restored  and  an  Invasion  was  aban- 
doned. 

— ^*.<'^*'*"'^  "^^^  centuries  of  suspicion 
and  decades  of  ho«lHty  cannot  be  ended 
overnight.  There  are  great  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  a  permanent,  peaceful  settlement,  ao^ 
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painful  compromise  Is  required  by  all  con- 
cerned. 

We  are  encouraged  by  the  wUIlngnaee  of 
each  of  the  parties  to  begin  to  look  to  the 
larger  Interest  of  peace  and  stability  through- 
out the  Middle  East.  There  Is  still  the  risk 
of  war,  but  now — for  the  first  time  In  years— 
the  parUes  are  actively  calculating  the  risks 
of  peace. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  will  con- 
tinue to  be  to  promote  peace  talks — not  to 
try  to  Impose  a  peace  from  the  outside,  but 
to  support  the  peace  efforts  of  the  parties  in 
the  region  themselves. 

One  way  to  support  those  efforts  Is  for 
the  United  States  to  discourage  any  out- 
side power  from  trying  to  exploit  the  situa- 
tion for  Its  own  advantage. 

Another  way  for  us  to  help  turn  a  tenuous 
truce  Into  a  permanent  setUement  Is  this- 
The  United  States  is  fully  prepared  to  play 
a  responsible  and  cooperative  role  in  keep- 
ing the  peace  arrived  at  through  negotiation 
between  the  parties. 

We  know  what  our  vital  Interests  are  in 
the  Middle  East.  Those  Interests  Include 
friendly  and  constructive  relauons  with  all 
nations  In  the  area.  Other  nations  know  that 
we  are  ready  to  protect  those  vital  Interesu 
And  one  good  reason  why  other  nations  take 
us  at  our  word  in  the  Middle  East  U  because 
the  United  SUtes  has  kept  Its  word  in  South- 
east Asia. 

We  now  come  to  a  matter  that  affecU  everr 
nation— the  relations  between  the  world's 
two  great  superpowers. 

Over  the  past  two  years  In  some  fields 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  have 
moved  ahead  together.  We  have  taken  the 
first  step  toward  cooperation  In  outer  space 
We  have  both  raUfled  the  treaty  llmlOng 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  And  Just  two 
weeks  ago,  we  signed  a  treaty  to  prohibit 
nuclear  weapons  from  the  seabeds. 

These  are  hopefiU  signs,  but  certain  other 
Soviet  actions  are  reason  for  concern  There 
Is  need  for  much  more  cooperation  in  reduc- 
ing tensions  in  the  Middle  Bast  and  in  ending 
harassment  of  Berlin.  We  must  also  dis- 
courage the  temptation  to  raise  new  chal- 
lenges in  sensitive  areas  such  as  the  Carib- 
bean. 

In  the  long  run,  the  moat  significant  reault 
of  negotiations  between  the  superpowers  In 
the  past  year  could  be  In  the  field  of  arms 
control 

The  Strategic  Arms  UmlUtlon  Talks  with 
the  Soviet  Union  have  produced  the  most 
searching  examination  of  the  nature  of 
strategic  competition  ever  conducted  between 
our  two  nations.  Each  side  haa  had  the 
chance  to  explain  at  length  the  concerns 
caused  by  the  posture  of  the  other  side.  The 
talks  have  been  conducted  In  a  serious  way 
without  the  old  lapses  Into  propaganda. 

If  both  sides  continue  in  this  way,  there 
1*  '"•••on  to  hope  that  specific  agreements  will 
be  reached  to  curb  the  arms  race. 

Taking  a  first  step  in  limiting  the  capacity 
of  mankind  to  destroy  itself  woiUd  mark  a 
turning  point  in  the  history  of  the  postwar 
world;  It  would  add  to  the  security  of  both 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States,  and 
It  would  add  to  the  world's  peace  of  mind. 

In  all  our  relations  with  the  Soviets,  we 
shall  make  the  most  progreaa  by  recognizing 
that  in  many  cases  our  national  Interests  are 
not  the  aame,  and  It  serves  no  purpose  to 
pretend  they  are;  our  differences  are  not 
matters  and  mood,  they  are  matters  of  sub- 
stance. But  In  many  other  oases,  our  sep- 
arate national  interests  can  best  l)e  pur- 
sued by  a  sober  conslderaUon  of  the  World 
Interest. 

The  United  States  wlU  deal,  as  It  mtist. 
from  strength:  We  wUl  not  reduce  our  de- 
fenses below  the  level  I  consider  essential 
to  our  national  security. 

A  strong  America  Is  essential  to  the  cause 
of  peace  today.  UntU  we  have  the  kind  of 
agreements  we  can  rely  on,  we  shall  remain 
strong. 


But  America's  power  will  always  be  used 
for  buUdIng  a  peace,  never  for  breaking  it- 
only  for  defending  freedom,  never  for 
deiMToylng  It. 

America's  strength  will  be.  as  It  must  be 
second  to  none;  but  the  strength  that  this 
nation  U  proudest  of  Is  the  strength  of  our 
determination   to  create   a  peaceful   world 

We  all  know  how  every  town  or  city  deveU 
ops  a  sense  of  community  when  Its  citizens 
come  together  to  meet  a  common  need. 

The  common  needs  of  this  world  today 
about  which  there  can  be  no  disagreement 
or  conflict  of  national  Interest,  are  plain  to 

We  know  that  we  must  act  as  one  world  m 
restoring  the  world's  environment,  before 
pollution  of  the  seas  and  skies  overwhelnu 
every  nation.  We  know  we  must  stop  the  flow 
of  narcotics:  we  must  counter  the  outbresks 
of  hijacking  and  kidnapping;  we  must  share 
the  great  discoveries  about  the  oceans  and 
outer  space. 

The  United  States  U  Justly  proud  of  ths 
lead  It  has  taken  In  working  within  the 
United  Nations,  and  within  the  NATO  »i. 
llarice,  to  come  to  grips  with  these  problems 
and  opportunities. 

Our  work  here  Is  a  beginning,  not  only  in 
coping  with  the  new  challenges  of  tech- 
nology and  modern  life,  but  of  developing  a 
world-wide  'sense  of  community"  that  »in 
ease  tension  and  reduce  suspicion,  and  there- 
by promote  the  process  of  peace. 

That  proceee  can  only  flourish  In  a  climate 
of  mutual  respect. 

We  can  have  that  mutual  respect  with  our 
friends,  without  dominating  them  or  letting 
them  down. 

We  can  have  that  mutual  respect  with  our 
adversaries,  without  compromUng  our  prin- 
ciples or  weakeiiing  our  resolve. 

And  we  can  have  that  mutual  respect 
among  ourselves,  without  stifling  dissent  or 
losing  our  capacity  for  action. 

For  a  full  generation  of  peace  depends  not 
only  on  the  policy  of  one  party,  or  one  na- 
tion, or  one  alliance  or  one  bloc  of  nations. 
Peace  for  the  next  generation  depends  on 
our  abllHy  to  ma'te  certain  that  each  nation 
has  a  share  In  its  shaping,  and  that  every 
nation  has  a  stake  In  Its  la-stlng. 

This  Is  the  hard  way,  requiring  patience, 
restraint,  understanding  and — when  neoes- 
sarj-— bold,  decUlve  action.  But  history  has 
'.aught  us  that  the  old  diplomacy  of  Impos- 
ing a  peace  by  the  flat  of  great  powers  slm- 
ply  does  not  work. 

I  belleye  that  the  new  diplomacy  of  part- 
nership, of  mutual  respect,  of  dealing  with 
itreagih   and   determination   wUl   work. 

I  believe  that  the  right  degree  of  American 
Involvement — not  too  much  and  not  too 
little — win  evoke  the  right  response  from  our 
other  partners  on  this  globe  In  building  for 
our  children  the  kind  of  world  they  deserve — 
a  world  of  opportunity  in  a  world  without 
•,i-ar. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  am  glad  the  able  minority  whip 
haa  asked  that  the  prepared  address 
made  by  the  President  today  be  printed 
in  the  RxcoRD. 

I  regret  to  say  I  waa  not  supplied  with 
a  copy  of  this  address  In  advance.  I  was 
supplied  with  a  copy  of  the  summary  of 
the  180-page  report  on  foreign  policy 
about  30  minutes  before  the  address  be- 
gan. 

I  am  delighted  the  Senator  has  sug- 
gested It  be  printed  in  the  Ricord  so  that 
all  Senators  may  have  it. 


PROGRAM  FOR  MONDAY— CONSID- 
ERATION OP  MONEY  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident.  I  ask  imanimous  con.sent  that  it 
be  in  order  on  Monday  next  to  have  a 
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call  of  the  legislative  calendar  of  gen- 
eral orders,  beginning  virlth  Calendar  or- 
der No.  8;  I  ask  linanlmous  consent  that 
the  various  money  resolutions  thereon 
be  called  In  order  of  their  appearance 
on  the  calendar:  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  rule  vm  be  waived  with 
respect  to  the  5-mlnute  limitation  on 
debate  therein. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.— and  I  shall  not  ob- 

jggt I  \jrlsh  to  be  sure  we  understand 

each  other.  This  imanimous-consent  re- 
quest is  limited  to  Monday ;  Is  that  right? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  It  Is  lim- 
ited to  Monday  and  with  respect  to  the 
money  resolutions  that  are  on  the  cal- 
endar. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  understand,  but  suppose 
they  go  over  until  Tuesday.  Wednesday. 
Thursday,  Friday.  Then  what?  There 
may  be  extended  debate  on  them.  As  the 
Senator  has  asked  for  suspension  of  the 
5-minute  rule,  we  cannot  tell  how  long  it 
will  take.  So  what  is  the  Senator's  unani- 
mous-consent request?  Is  it  for  Mon- 
day? Let  us  say  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
Let  us  put  some  limit  on  the  debate,  so 
we  do  not  have  the  debate  on  rule  XXII 
preempted  by  some  new  debate  on  the 
money  resolutions. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  think 
the  verbiage  that  was  in  my  imanimous- 
consent  request  would  provide  for  the 
calling  of  these  resolutions  only  on 
Monday. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Only  on  Monday? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned—and I  do  not  know  whether  the 
Senator  has  consulted  with  other  Sen- 
ators on  the  rule  XXn  debate — we  would 
vote  on  cloture  on  Tuesday.  I  do  not  see 
any  objection  to  going  through  with  the 
money  resolutions,  subject  to  the  cloture 
vote  which  must  take  place,  until,  say, 
the  clase  of  Senate  business  on  Tuesday. 
They  could  go  over.  There  is  no  reason 
for  hamstringing,  and  that  was  not  my 
point;  I  just  did  not  want  to  have  an 
open-ended  proposal  on  the  money  reso- 
lutions. I  would  make  it  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  with  the  cloture  vote  to  be 
taken  at  the  appropriate  time,  and  if 
cloture  is  voted,  it  will  start  on 
Wednesday. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  My 
unanimous-consent  request  compre- 
hended only  Monday.  There  has  been  no 
cloture  motion  laid  before  the  Senate  as 
yet. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  It  was 

the  Chair's  understanding  that  it  will 

Include  Monday  only. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  all  right. 

Mr.   BYRD   of   West   Virginia.   It   is 

anticipated  that  a  third  cloture  motion 

will  be  introduced,  with  the  requisite 

number  of  signatures,  tomorrow.  That 

means  we  would  have  a  vote  on  cloture 

Tuesday.    But    my    unanimous-consent 

request  pertains  to  Monday  next  only. 

The  PRESIDETNT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 

from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 

none,  and  It  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Proposed  Power  Plant  Sitino  Act  or  1971 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology.  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  trvuismlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  assure  protection  of  environ- 
mental values  while  facilitating  construc- 
tion of  needed  electric  power  supply  facili- 
ties, and  for  other  purposes  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Proposed  Appropriations  Providing  Pro- 
curement AND  Construction  tor  the 
Coast  OuAko 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
procurement  of  vessels  and  aircraft  and  con- 
struction of  shore  and  offshore  establish- 
ments for  the  Coast  Guard  (with  accompa- 
nying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Report  of  AcnvrroBB  or  the  iJepartment  or 
Commerce 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  purstiant  to  law,  the  58th  an- 
num report  of  the  Secretary  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1970  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 


nanclng  of  warte  treatment  facUltlaa,  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  for  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  bill. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 
The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  TALMADOE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  amend- 
ments: .  _   _^_, 

S.  70.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Eectrl- 
flcatlon  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  provide 
an  additional  source  of  financing  for  the 
rural  telephone  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept,  No.  92-21). 


PROPOSED  NOISE  CONTROL 
ACT  OF  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
communication  from  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  together  with  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  to  control  the  genera- 
tion and  transmission  of  noise  detrimen- 
tal to  the  human  environment,  and  for 
other  purpxases,  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  and  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works, 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
propofikd  lxoislation  rtiatino  to  coicuem- 

nation   proceedings   by    the   District   of 

COLtlMBIA 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  to  the  Com- 
missioner, The  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  section  16-1311  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  relating  to  condemnation 
proceedings  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
(with. an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mlttetoton  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Report  or  the  Secretary  of  thx  Senate 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Senate, 
for  the  period  July  1,  1970  through  December 
31,  1970  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
which  was  ordered  to  He  on  the  table  and 
be  printed  pursuant  to  law. 

Report  or  the  Postmaster  Oeneral 

A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80. 
1970  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Establish  ai»  En- 
vironmental Financdjo  Authmutt 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  establish  an  Environmental 
Financing    Authority    to    assist    In    the    fl- 


EXECUTTVE   REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  PEARSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce: 

Robert  Wells,  of  Kansas,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission. 

Mr.  8CHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  as 
in  executive  session,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  I  report  favorably  the 
nominations  of  98  flag  and  general  ofB- 
cers  in  the  Army,  Navy.  Air  Force,  and 
Marine  Corps.  I  ask  that  these  names 
be  placed  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr. 
Roth).    Without    objection,    it    Is    so 

ordered.  ,  ^    ^      ,     ^ 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Lt  Gen  Frank  Thomas  Mlldren.  U.S. 
Army  (major  general.  VB.  Army),  to  be 
assigned  to  a  position  of  Importance  and  re- 
sponslblUty  designated  by  the  President,  In 
the  grade  of  general;  ,       tt  a 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  Hancock  Hay.  Jr..  U.H. 
Army,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  im- 
portance and  responslbUlty  designated  by 
the  President,   In   the   grade   of   lieutenant 

general;  „  ,..  ^ 

Gen.  Ben  HarreU,  Army  of  the  United 
States  (major  general.  U.S.  Army),  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list  In  the  grade  of 
general;  _  _ 

Maj.  Gen.  Fillmore  Kennady  Meams,  U.B. 
Army,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President,  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
general; 

MaJ.  Gen.  WlUard  Perarson,  U.S.  Army,  to 
be  a-^slgned  to  a  position  of  Importance  and 
responsiblUty  designated  by  the  President. 
In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general; 

WUllam  J.  Welnsteln,  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve, for  temporary  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  major  general; 

Harold  Chaae.  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  for 
brigadier  general; 

Maj.  Gen.  David  Stuart  Parker.  Army  of 
the  United  States.. to  be  Governor  of  the 
Canal  Zone; 

MaJ.  Gen.  Walter  PhlUp  Leber,  U.S.  Army. 
to  be  assigned  to  a  poslUon  of  Importance 
and  reeponslblUty  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent. In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general; 

Lt.  Gen.  Alfred  Dodd  Starblrd.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (major  general,  U.S.  Army) . 
to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  general; 

Comdr.  Edgar  D.  MltoheU.  V&.  Navy,  for 
permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  of  cap- 
tain In  the  Navy; 
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Adm.  Walcl«m*r  7.  A.  W«n<lt.  UA  Navy. 
for  «ppotntm«nt  to  tb*  grxle  of  m<linlx«l, 
wb«n  rMlred: 

Vice  Adm.  WlUUm  P  Brlnglo.  US.  Navy, 
for  oomnuknds  and  other  duU««  of  great  Im- 
portance and  re^xnalblllty  determined  by 
tbe  Preeldemt.  for  appointment  to  tbe  gnuto 
of  admiral  wMle  so  aanrlng; 

R«ar  Adm.  Tbomaa  J.  Walker  III.  U.S. 
Navy,  for  cximmanda  and  othar  duties  of 
great  Unportauce  and  recpooatbUlty  deter- 
mined by  the  Prealdent.  for  appotntmant  to 
the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving: 

Rear  Admiral  Malcolm  W  Cagle,  V  S  Navy, 
for  ontnmanda  and  other  duties  of  great  Im- 
portanoe  and  raaponatbUlty  determined  by 
the  Presideot,  for  appotDtment  to  the  grade 
ot  vloe   admiral  while  w  aervlng;  and 

MiJ.  Oan.  Richard  F.  ahaefv  (brlgMtler 
trntanl.  Regular  Air  Fortse).  U.3  Air  Force, 
and  sundry  other  officers,  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  in 
addition,  I  report  favorably  1354  ap- 
pointments in  the  Marine  Corps  In  the 
grade  of  colonel  and  below.  Since  these 
names  have  already  been  printed  In  the 
Conor ession.al  Rxcord.  In  order  to  save 
the  expense  of  printing  on  the  Executive 
Calendar.  I  aslc  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary's 
deslc  for  the  information  of  any  Senator 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

Thomaa  H.  Bruce,  and  sundry  other  offl- 
oera,  for  permanent  appointment  In  the  Ma- 
rine Corps: 

Joe  V.  Langeton.  for  reappointment  In  the 
•oUv*  Uat  of  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  from  temporary  dleabiuty  retired  list, 

Thomas  R.  Ostrom.  and  sundry  other  per- 
•ona.  for  appointment  Ln  the  Regular  Army 
and 

John  O.  Bugenake.  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  States. 

By  Mr.  MAQNUSON.  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce : 

Thomas  J.  Houser.  of  nitnols,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
execuUve  session,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  I  also  report  favorably  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  Coast  Guard 
which  have  previously  appeared  In  the 
CoifGKEssioNAL  Rkcord  and.  to  save  the 
expense  of  printing  them  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for 
the  information  of  Senators. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows : 

James  W  Brawley,  Jr  .  and  sundry  other 
officers,  for  promotion  In  the  Coast  Guard- 
and 

Charles  Stuart  Allen,  and  sundry  other 
graduates  of  the  Coast  Guard  Academy,  for 
permanent  assignment  In  the  Coast  Otiard 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

The  following  bUls  and  Joint  resolu- 
tlona  were  Introduced,  read  the  first  time, 
and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  SCOTT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
IdATHiAS.  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho. 


Mr.    CooPEK.    Mr.    Schwbiker. 
and  Mr.  Ourncy  i  : 

S.  956.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Federal 
election  laws,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  Jointly  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Commerce,  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance and  the  Commitee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  am  today 
introducing  the  Federal  Election  Reform 
Act  of  1971. 1  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  referred  simultaneously  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules.  Finance.  Commerce, 
and  Post  Office,  and  that  the  bill,  along 
with  a  brief  outline,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  bill  will  be  received 
and  referred  as  requested;  and.  without 
objection,  the  bill  and  the  outline  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  Joining  me 
In  this  effort,  as  the  principal  cosponsor. 
Is  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias  > .  I  am  especially 
pleased  to  have  as  additional  cosponsors. 
Senators  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Cooper  of 
Kentucky.  Schwkixxr  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Odrney  of  Florida. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  technical 
advice  and  assistance  of  Dr.  Herbert 
Alexander,  executive  director  of  the  Citi- 
zens Research  Foundation  In  Princeton, 
NJ.  His  good  counsel  is  most  appre- 
ciated. 

In  the  course  of  my  work,  I  was  also 
assisted  by  the  highly  respected  National 
Committee  for  an  Effective  CongresA. 
As  citizen-veterans  of  the  political  wars, 
I  value  their  advice  and  Judgment.  I  am 
especially  pleased  that  the  NCEC  has 
Indicated  its  support  for  my  bill. 

As  early  as  March  12.  1906.  nearly  65 
years  ago.  Congress  felt  that  It  ought  to 
take  more  than  a  cursory  look  at  the  con- 
tributions made  to  political  committees 
in  presidential  and  other  campaigns.  We 
are  still  Just  looking.  Since  that  day  in 
March.  Congress  has  held  no  less  than  23 
sets  of  hearings,  encompassing  no  less 
than  45  days.  The  fruits  of  these  hearings 
can  be  seen  in  the  26  or  so  special  com- 
mittee reports  and  the  11  public  laws 
enacted.  Since  1937,  before  which  none 
of  the  present  Members  of  the  Senate 
were  sitting,  about  150  bills  have  been 
introduced  in  the  Senate  covering  the 
broad  range  of  election  reform.  It  is  my 
feeling,  and  I  know  others  Join  me.  that 
we  must  now  be  about  the  real  business 
of  reforming  our  election  campaign  laws. 
The  problem  has  been  with  us  too  long  to 
Ignore.  The  proposals  being  offered  today 
are  not  new  Ln  themselves.  But  they  are 
offered  in  an  attempt  to  bring  some  order 
out  of  the  chaos  we  each  face  at  every 
election. 

The  public  has  never  been  more  aware 
of  the  need  for  campaign  reform  than  it 
Is  now  Reports  surface  almost  dally 
about  one  candidate  or  another  engaging 
in  some  sort  of  questionable  undertaking. 
During  the  91st  Congress,  a  rather  inade- 
quate attempt  was  mounted  to  give  can- 
didates more  access  to  the  broadcast 
media:  however,  the  result  might  have 
been  to  provide  candidates  with  less 
access  to  the  media  than  under  present 
laws. 
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Prior  to  the  Senate's  action  in  sustain 
ing  President  Nixon's  veto  of  last  year'ii 
poliUcal  broadcasting  biU,  I  announced 
that  I  would  offer,  early  in  the  first  ses^ 
sion  of  the  92d  Congress,  comprehensive 
campaign  reform  leglslaUon."  I  said  that 
the  measure  would  "meet  the  objection 
laid  down  by  President  Nixon  in  his  veto 
message."  And  I  further  said  that  I  would 
•consult  the  White  House  on  the  leglsU- 
tlon  I  propose."  '^suw- 

In  response.  President  Nixon  said  that 
my  "proposal  to  offer  a  comprehenslv.. 
campaign  reform  bill  In  the  92d  CongreJ 
Is  commendable."  He  Indicated  that  toe 
administration  would  work  closely  with 
me  In  an  effort  to  arrive  at  a  bill  dealing 
with  all  aspects  of  pollUcal  campaigns 

In  a  direct,  effecUve  and  enforeeable 
nianner."  The  bill  I  offer  today  is  con- 
sistent both  with  my  earlier  sUtement 
and  the  President's.  I  have  conferred  and 
consulted  with  the  White  House  on  this 
leglslaUon.  They  have  seen  the  bill  and 
they  know  of  its  contents. 

At  the  time  of  the  veto,  I  suggested 
several  posslbllties  for  Inclusion  In  a  new 
campaign  reform  bill.  The  President, 
similarly,  indicated  a  number  of  ap. 
proaches.  However,  these  suggestions 
were  offered  only  tentatively,  pending  of 
course,  a  complete  review  of  the  entire 
subject.  With  that  review  now  having 
been  completed.  I  offer  this  bill  as  the 
one  which  most  comprehensively  and 
effectively  deals  with  the  problem  In 
other  words,  the  desired  goals  of  reduc- 
ing the  level  of  campaign  spending  and 
increasing  a  candidate's  accessibility  to 
the  electorate  can  both  be  met  through 
the  inclusion  of  tough  reporting  and  dis- 
closure provisions  rather  than  through 
the  enactment  of  ceilings  on  candidate 
expenditures. 

This  comprehensive  legislation  con- 
sists, basically,  of  four  parts:  financial 
reporting  and  disclosure:  tax  incentives 
for  small  political  contributions:  political 
broadcasting  and  advertising;  and  re- 
duced rates  for  political  mail. 

riNAMCXU.    KKPOSTIMO    AND    DlSCXOeUSI 

It  Is  important  to  note,  at  the  outset, 
that  this  reform  approach  does  not  In- 
clude any  spending  limitations  on  the 
candidate.  There  are  good  reaaocw  to 
support  this  as  the  most  sensible  ap- 
proach. Further.  It  is  an  approach  baaed 
on  careful  scholarship  rather  than  oo 
spongy  semantics. 

Most  available  research  indicates  that 
an  approach  embodying  full  reporting 
and  disclosure  is  far  superior  to  one  em- 
bodying limitations  on  campaign  ex- 
penditures. In  1960.  the  Citizens  Re- 
search Foimdatlon,  In  a  study  entiUed 
"Money.  Politics  and  PubUc  Reporting," 
discussed  the  value  of  publicity: 

If  the  people  are  given  full  and  accurate 
Information  on  the  financing  of  candidates, 
political  parties  and  committees.  It  is  argued. 
they  will  be  better  able  to  act  to  their  best 
Interests  when  casting  their  votes  Publicity 
has  a  unique  cleansing  power  which  tends 
to  reduce  the  potential  influence  of  finan- 
cial pressure  on  elected  officials  by  Inhlbitmg 
the  contributor's  expectation  of  favors  and 
the  official's  willingness  to  grant  them.  More- 
over, publicity  provides  Information  con- 
cerning the  distribution,  unequal  or  other- 
wise, of  financial  resources  among  rival  can- 
didates and  parties,  and  may  serve  to  keep 
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.Toendltures  at  reasonable  levels  through 
the  fear  that  excessive  spending  will  cause 
the  electorate  to  react  adversely. 

THUS  the  argument  goes,  an  affective  pub- 
licity system  will  create  financial  acoount- 
AblUtv    increase    public    confidence    in    the 
•lectoral    process    and    curb    excesses    and 
abuses  by  Increasing  political  risk  for  those 
-ho  would  undertake  sharp  practices. 

At  the  same  time,  advocates  claim  publicity 
Ufflslatlon  is  not  intended  to  restrict  the 
iSlvldual.  nor  to  criticize  the  acUons  of  any- 
one No  stigma  is  attached  to  contributions 
irhen  made  public:  on  the  contrary,  financial 
support  of  candidates  and  parties  U  oon- 
ddned  as  a  legitimate  and  desirable  form 
of  political  participation.  It  Is  a  form,  how- 
ever, that  should  bear  scrutiny.  Nor  Is  pub- 
licity necessarily  intended  to  condemn  pre- 
villlDg  methods  of  raising  or  expending  funds 
ss  actually  "wrong"  or  Intentionally  "cor- 
rupt '•  Rather,  publicity  affords  public  opin- 
ion an  opportunity  to  decide  as  to  the 
character  of  contributions  and  expenditures 
in  individual  cases.  A  system  of  publicity, 
then,  has  as  Its  principal  purpose  the  identi- 
fication of  sources  and  expenditures,  not 
their  regulation. 

In  1962,  President  Kennedy's  Com- 
mission on  Campaign  Costs  recom- 
mended: 

That  an  effective  system  of  public  dlsclo- 
iure  be  adopted  and  that  the  present  mean- 
ingless ceilings  .  .  on  total  expenditures 
by  political  committees  be  abolished. 

E^ren  though  the  Commission  focused 
on  presidential  campaigns,  there  is  wide 
applicability  to  congres-slonal  campaigns 
as  well.  The  Commission  said : 

The  present  statutory  celling  of  $3  mil- 
lion on  the  annual  rece*pU  and  expenditures 
of  an  Interstate  political  committee  ...  In 
no  way  limits  expeiidlturee.  We  recommend 
that  It  be  repealed. 

These  purported  oelllngB  on  committee  re- 
celpu  and  expenditures  .  .  .  has,  if  anytliing, 
simply  stimulated  an  increase  In  the  num- 
ber of  commltteee. 

The  Imposition  of  "reaUstlc  oelUngs"  or 
'segmental  limitations,"  the  latter  designed 
to  limit  expenditures  for  certain  purposes, 
e.g.,  broadcasting,  which  has  been  urged  by 
some,  would  only  create  a  false  Impression  of 
limitation.  Moreover,  there  Is  doubt  whether 
Individuals  could  be  prohibited  from  making 
certain  expenditures  ...  in  view  of  consti- 
tutional guarantees  ot  freedom  of  expreeadon. 

The  dependence  of  candidates  on  large  con- 
trlbotlons  can  best  be  dealt  with  by  encour- 
aging a  growth  In  small  gifts  and  by  an  im- 
proved system  of  disclosure. 

Under  present  statutory  provisions,  there 
has  been  Inadequate  reporting  of  campaign 
receipts  and  expenditures.  This  has  presented 
to  the  public  an  Incomplete  and  distorted 
picture  of  presidential  and  vice  presidential 
campaign  finance.  The  candidates  themselves 
are  not  required  to  report  at  all.  and  only 
eocnmltteee  operating  in  more  than  one  State 
In  the  general  election  must  report. 

Pull  and  effective  disclosure  Is  the  best  way 
to  control  excessive  oontrtbutlons,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  unlimited  expenditures,  on 
the  other.  Publicity  has  a  cleansing  and 
policing  power  far  more  powerful  than  that 
of  limitations. 

In  1968,  the  Committee  for  Economic 
DevelcH>ment.  In  its  report  entitled  "Fi- 
nancing a  Better  Election  System."  fur- 
ther amplified  this  theme.  Again,  It  was 
noted  that  reiaeal  of  spending  ceilings 
and  enactment  of  tough  disclosure  laws 
would  do  the  job: 

The  Inability  to  enforce  ceilings  on  total 
.  .  .  outlays  has  led  numy  political  author- 
ities to  call  for  Its  repeal.  President  Ken- 


nedy's Oommlselon  on  Campaign  Costs  con- 
cluded that  full  public  dlsclostire  U  a 
better  way  to  control  excessive  expenditures. 
Ws  concur.  Broadening  the  base  of  financial 
support  through  enactment  of  tax  Incentives 
Is  a  better  way  to  minimize  the  Influence  of 
a  few  large  donors  than  any  effort  to  fix 
statutory  ceilings. 

With  the  enactment  of  tax  incentives  to 
broaden  finajiclal  support  and  adoption  of 
changes  leading  to  lower  campaign  costs,  all 
ceilings  on  .  .  .  expenditures  by  candidates 
and  political  committees  should  be  removed. 
It  Is  our  conviction  that  full  public  dis- 
closure,  strictly  enforced,  will   Inhibit  ex- 


Just  last  year,  a  Twentieth  Century 
Fund  task  force  Issued  a  report,  entitled 
"Electing  Congress — The  Financial  Di- 
lemma," in  which  it  made  a  series  of 
recommendations  based  on  its  own  re- 
search on  election  campaigns.  In  its 
discussion  of  spending  limits,  the  Task 

Force  said : 

The  traditional  Intent  of  campaign  finance 
regulation  In  the  United  States  has  been  to 
limit  the  size  of  campaign  .  .  .  expenditures 
and  to  prohibit  contrtbutlons  from  certain 
sources.  The  Corrupt  Practices  Act  limits  the 
amounts  candidates  and  political  committees 
may  spend  In  emy  one  year.  Contributions 
from  corporations,  unions,  and  govemnaent 
contraotors  are  prohibited  entirely. 

We  do  not  believe  this  policy  of  ceilings 
has  served  the  public  well  because  expendi- 
tures have  been  neither  limited  nor  dis- 
closed. The  limits  now  In  the  law — $5,000  for 
a  House  candidate,  (25.000  for  a  Senate  can- 
didate, and  $3  million  a  year  for  a  political 
committee — are  unreallstlcally  low.  They  do 
not  slgnlflcsmtly  affect  the  amount  of  cam- 
paign spending.  They  are  unenforceable  and 
while  some  members  of  the  Task  Force  would 
prefer  legal  limits  we  believe  that  no  work- 
able set  of  limits  can  be  devised. 

Many  {>eople  are  concerned  that  candidates 
spend  too  much  In  their  campaigns.  At  least 
one  candidate  for  the  House  In  1968  spent 
(2  million  In  the  general  election  alone.  In 
some  Senate  campaigns.  In  the  primary  and 
general  elections,  as  much  as  $5  or  se  million 
have  been  spent.  Current  laws  have  been  In- 
effective In  preventing  or  disclosing  these  ex- 
penditures. 

If  there  were  full  public  disclosure  and 
publication  of  all  campaign  contributions 
and  expenditures  during  a  campaign,  the 
voters  themselves  could  better  Judge  whether 
a  candidate  has  spent  too  much.  This  policy 
would  do  more  to  protect  the  political  sys- 
tem from  unbridled  spending  than  legal 
limits  on  the  size  of  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures. 

We  recommend  that  all  spending  limits  for 
congressional   campaigns  be   eliminated. 

My  approach,  then,  is  full  reporting 
and  disclosure.  I  have  successfully  re- 
sisted the  temptation  to  place  arbitrary 
and  meaningless  ceilings  on  campaign 
expenditures.  I  have  done  so  for  a  number 
of  very  significant  reasons,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  is  the  ability  to  contest 
In  an  election. 

Limitations  on  campaign  expenditures 
might  tend  to  limit  a  challenger's  ability 
to  compete  effectively,  since  he  would  be 
restricted  to  the  same  amount  as  the  in- 
cumbent, who.  of  course,  is  usually  much 
more  well  known.  The  challenger  will,  in 
all  probability,  need  to  spend  more  to  get 
the  same  recognition  as  the  incumbent. 
In  this  sense,  limitations  limit  competi- 
tion. 

The  main  concern  in  my  bill  is  to  i>rx>- 
vlde  candidates  with  minima]  levels  of 
access  to  the  electorate.  This,  of  course. 


shifts  the  concern  from  spending  limita- 
tions to  the  proposals  I  am  offering  such 
as  guarantees  of  low  rate  political  ad- 
vertising In  all  media,  reduced  rate  priv- 
ileges for  political  mail,  and  tax  incen- 
tives for  small  political  contributions.  My 
emphasis  Is  to  provide  serious  candidates 
with  greater  access  to  the  electorate.  As 
such,  some  ctmdidates  could  spend  more 
Just  so  long  as  the  other  candidates  are 
given  at  least  the  minimal  means  to  con- 
duct modem  campaigns. 

Dr.  Herbert  Alexander  sums  it  up  quite 
well  when  he  discusses  the  Inadvlsabillty 
of  limitations  on  campaign  expenditures : 

If  limitations  on  committee  spending  are 
too  low.  they  spur  an  Increase  In  the  number 
of  committees.  If  limits  on  candidate  spend- 
ing are  low.  they  invite  other  forms  of  eva- 
sion— such  as  channeling  funds  to  party,  la- 
bor, or  other  committees  for  spending  on  be- 
half of  the  candidate.  In  addition,  the  federal 
(and  many  state)  limitations  require  report- 
ing only  of  the  spending  that  occurs  with 
the  candidate's  "knowledge  and  consent." 
Candidates  are  able  to  comply  with  the  ex- 
penditure limit  personally  while  campaign 
committees  or  others — ostensibly  without 
their  "knowledge  and  consent" — do  the 
spending  for  them.  The  exemptions  In  the 
federal  law  noted  above  are  so  broad  that 
they  vitiate  the  limit.  Amounts  spent  before 
announcing  candidacy  may  never  be  re- 
ported. Debts  above  limitations  may  be  de- 
ferred or  never  reported. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  limitations  are  too 
high,  they  may  spur  spending  to  that  level. 
In  any  case,  politicians  are  unlikely  to  re- 
frain from  spending  what  they  think  nec- 
essary, and  there  are  good  reasons  for  assum- 
ing they  know  what  Is  required  to  Influence 
the  electorate. 

My  bill  contains  two  new  features — 
one  relating  to  limits  on  Individual  con- 
tributions and  the  other  relating  to  lim- 
its on  what  a  candidate  may  contribute 
to  his  own  campaign.  As  much  as  my  bill 
relies  on  disclosure  to  curb  abuses,  I 
still  feel  that  If  limitations  are  desirable, 
they  should  be  applied  to  contributions 
and  not  expenditures. 

First,  individuals  will  be  prohibited 
from  contributing,  in  aggregate,  more 
than  $15,000  to  any  one  presidential  cam- 
paign, $10,000  to  any  one  Senate  cam- 
paign, and  $5,000  to  any  one  House  cam- 
paign. Recognizing  that  abuses  are  still 
possible  even  with  this  tightly  drawn  pro- 
vision, I  am  hoping  to  cut  down  on  some 
of  the  overly  large  contributions  that 
have  been  flowing  into  Federal  cam- 
paigns. I  am  also  giving  recognition  to 
the  fact  that  it  would  be  Impossible  to  set 
a  single  dollar  limit  for  all  campaigns 
since  each  of  the  three  types  of  cam- 
paigns generally  operate  at  different  lev- 
els of  spending. 

Second,  candidates  will  be  prohibited 
from  contributing,  in  aggregate,  to  his 
own  campaign,  more  than  $50,000  If  he  is 
a  candidate  for  President  or  Vice  Presi- 
dent, $35,000  If  he  is  a  candidate  for  the 
Senate,  and  $25,000  if  he  Is  a  candidate 
for  the  House.  In  this  instance,  I  am  try- 
ing to  reduce  the  advantage  that  wealthy 
candidates  always  have  when  they  are 
able  to  flnsmce  their  own  campaigns.  But. 
again,  I  am  recognizing  the  possibilities 
for  abuse  and  the  relative  differences 
among  the  ctimpaigns  themselves. 

Notwithstanding  these  two  new  pro- 
visions, my  approach  continues  to  rely 
on  full  reporting  and  disclosure.  As  I 
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want  to  encourage,  rather  than  dlscour- 
a«e.  full  reporting.  I  believe  that  Jt  U 
eU)«olut*ly  necessary  to  remove  all  exist- 
ing expenditure  ceilings. 

One  point,  though,  must  be  ma<1<^ 
abundantly  clear  Llmiti  on  spwidlng  fa- 
vor Incumbent  candidates.  Since  Ilm!*.'? 
restrict  comp*'tltlon.  one  can  only  as- 
sume that  the  more  well  Imown  of  two 
candidate.^  will  succeed  .since  he  already 
has  a  hifTher  de<rree  of  recognition  among 
the  electroate  Some  Members  of  Con- 
irtTsK  may  think  that  It  la  politically  pop- 
ular to  say  that  they  favor  strict  .spend- 
ing limitations.  However,  these  same  In- 
dividuals often  neglect  to  say  that  such 
ceilings  may  tend  to  give  them  the  edge 
In  a  tight  election. 

Congress  has  recenUy  enacted  a  new 
Legislative  ReorganlzaUon  Act  to  enable 
Senators.  RepresenUUves.  and  their  re- 
.^pectlve  committees  to  be  more  respon- 
sive Both  parties.  In  both  Houses,  have 
taken  significant  steps  to  modify  the  se- 
niority system.  To  act  now  by  limiting 
campaign  .spending  is  to  take  a  step  back- 
ward. Such  limits  deceive  an  electorate 
that  demands  reform  of  Its  vlui  institu- 
tions, not  regression.  A  vote  for  spending 
limitations  is  a  vote  for  the  status  quo, 
a  vote  for  incumbency.  If  one  of  the  pur- 
poses of  campaign  reform  is  to  restore 
some  modicum  of  balance  to  the  system, 
then  we  must  face  the  Issue  squarely.  We 
must  allow  challengers  the  same  oppor- 
tunities that  Incumbents  take  for 
granted. 

The  specifics  of  the  reporting  and  dis- 
closure section  of  my  bill  are  not  entirely 
new  Detailed  reports  of  receipts  and  ex- 
poidltures  must  be  nied  by  candidates 
and  political  committees  directly  to  an 
independent  Federal  Elections  Commls- 
•loti.  Information  copies  will  be  sent  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  the  Clerk 
of  the  House,  and  U  S  district  court  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  over  the  area  in  which 
the  candidate  or  committee  operates. 
These  reports  must  also  be  published  in 
the  CowoKEssioNAL  Record.  There  are  Ave 
filing  dates  per  year,  four  prior  to  gen- 
eral elections,  and  one  following.  Such 
reports  are  filed  bv  a  candidate  s  central 
campaign  treasiu-er  on  behalf  of  all  the 
candidate's  committees. 

The  Federal  Elections  Commission 
would  make  annual  reports  and  keep 
flies  open  for  public  Inspection.  It  will 
also  conduct  audits  and  report  violations 
to  law-enforcement  officials. 

TAX    IWCE.NTIV13    FOR    3M.»H,    POLITICAL 

cojrnuBL  I'luNs 

This  section  of  the  bill  la  offered  in  an 
attempt  to  broaden  the  financial  base  of 
political  participation.  I  am  providing 
a  maximum  $25  tax  credit  or,  as  an  al- 
ternative, a  maximum  $100  tax  deduc- 
tion. Tax  credits  wiU  generally  be  used 
by  moderate- Income  earners  who  do  not 
itemize  their  deductions  for  Income  tax 
purposes.  Deductions  would  be  used  by 
higher  income  earners  who  itemize  cer- 
tain deductible  outlays. 

I  believe  very  firmly  that  small  tax- 
reduced  political  contributions  will  fur- 
ther encourage  donors  to  support  polit- 
ical candidates  and  campaigns.  Candi- 
dates can  then  shift  from  too  heavy  a 
reliance  on  certain  vested  interests  to 
the  small  donors  who  have  always  indi- 
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cat<'d    they   would   contribute   If   there 
were  a  small  tax  break. 

I  fully  realize  the  resistance  there  is 
to  breaking  open  the  tax  Uws  for  this 
purpose  But  consider  the  alternatives. 
Full  public  subsidies  to  candidates  would 
be  more  costly  to  the  Oovemment  And 
a  checkoff  sjrstem  might  unnecc».><artly 
disrupt  our  strong  two-party  system,  es- 
pecially at  the  State  and  local  levels. 
There  Is  a  revenue  loss,  but  the  actual 
amount  is  uncertain.  There  is  simply  no 
experience  as  to  the  number  of  claims 
that  would  be  filed  by  eligible  contribu- 
tors. And.  of  course,  the  revenue  lor-,r 
would  vary  from  year  to  year  since  voter 
participation  similai  ly  varies. 

poLmcAi.  smoAociLmTNO  and  AOvnmaiNG 
This  section  of  the  bill  represents  one 
of  the  more  realLstlc  attempts  to  in- 
crease a  candidate's  acces-sibility  to  the 
advertising  media  and,  thus,  to  the 
voters.  Keeping  that  «oal  m  mind.  I  feii 
that  I  did  not  want  to  dlcute  the  ap- 
proach of  any  candidate's  campaign  nor 
did  I  want  to  discriminate  against  the 
advertising  media  by  either  singling  out 
one  or  by  dictating  percenuge  rate  re- 
ductions to  them. 

There  are  provisions  in  thi.s  section 
which  relate  to  broadcast  media  and 
nonbroadcaat  media  a.s  well.  First  of  all. 
there  is  a  firm  declaration  of  congres- 
sional Intent  that  broadcasters  have 
certain  obligations  to  the  public  and  to 
political  candidates  during  election  cam- 
paigns. Most  of  this  language  is  ex- 
cerpted directly  from  existing  Federal 
Communications  Commission  regula- 
tions and  from  Federal  court  derision-? 
affecting  the  operations  of  broadcasters. 
I  am  simply  codifying  this  language, 
thus  making  It  clear,  without  specific 
congressional  regulation,  that  Congress 
is  dead  serious  in  its  belief  that  broad- 
casters must  deliver  the  goods  in  the 
public  interest.  If  past  performance  is 
any  Indicator.  I  am  certain  they  will. 
FVom  the  candidate's  \1ew.  this  ap- 
proach represents  an  attempt  to  make 
the  broadcast  media  available  to  lum. 
should  he  wish  it.  at  preferred  adver- 
tising rates  for  4  weeks  before  primaries 
and  6  weeks  before  general  elections.  Po- 
litical advertising  time  can  be  purchased, 
at  regtilar  rates,  any  time  outside  of 
these  preelection  periods.  In  this  way.  I 
am  attempting  to  get  at  the  level  of 
spending  rather  than  the  cost  itself.  I  am 
also  making  an  effort  to  shorten  the 
length  of  campaigns  by  encouraging 
candidates  to  purchase  time  during  the 
stated  pre-election  periods.  Present  cam- 
paigns are  entirely  too  long. 

The  broadcast  portion  of  my  bill  re- 
peals the  section  315<a)  requirements 
for  'equal  time"  only  as  they  relate  to 
the  office  of  President  or  Vice  President. 
This.  I  believe,  will  give  broadcasters  the 
flexibility  they  need  in  effectively  pre- 
senting presidential  campaigns  to  the 
public.  Contrary  to  some  thinking,  there 
is  absolutely  no  requirement  whatsoever 
for  any  particular  program  format,  nor 
any  leiral  compulsion  to  participate. 

The  sale  of  political  broadcast  time 
is  being  made  available  to  all  candidates 
at  the  lowest  unit  cost,  during  specified 
preelection  periods.  In  this  way.  political 
candidates   are   purchasin'?   advertLsing 


time  at  preferred  rates  and  the  broad- 
caster Is  not  being  forced  to  take  any 
undue  financial  loss  on  his  sale 

My  bill  further  requires  broadcasters 
to  .sell  "reasonable"  amounts  of  time  to 
all  legally  qualified  candidates  for  public 
office  This  will  assure  that  those  few 
broadcasters  who  happen  to  favor  in- 
cumbent candidates  cannot  continue  to 
do  so  by  forbidding  the  sale  of  time  to 
both  candidates.  The  term  'reasonable  " 
of  course,  is  open  to  interpretation;  but 
it  can.  I  believe,  be  given  a  quick  test 
run  through  the  FCC  when  a  complaint 
is  filed. 

My  bill  al.so  directs  the  FCC  to  report 
back  to  Congress  within  1  year,  on  the 
Implementation  of  the  broadcast  provi- 
sions, with  recommendaUons  for  addi- 
tional ICRl.'^latlon. 

The  nonbroadcast  portion  of  the  bill 
assures  candidates  for  Federal  office  who 
purchase  political  advertising  space  in 
newspapers,  or  magazines  and  other  pe- 
riodlral  publications,  or  through  blll- 
i»oard  facilities  that  the  rates  for  such 
advertising  are  available  at  lowest  unit 
cost.  The.se  preferred  rates  will  similarly 
be  made  available  during  the  4-week  and 
6-week  preelection  periods. 

The  nonbroadcast  media  situation 
was  discussed  by  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development  in  its  1968  re- 
port: 

Wo  b«Ueve  .  .  .  th*t  It  1«  reaaonable  to  ex- 
pect pertodicala  with  special  mailing:  privi- 
leges to  provide  a  pubUc  service  Mor»ov«r, 
advertUlng  space  .should  be  equitably  avail- 
able at  standard  rates. 

A  committee  member.  Mr.  William 
Benton,  further  explained  it  this  way: 

The  abdication  of  the  press  to  cover  can- 
dldatM'  TV  activities  Is.  in  my  Judgment,  a 
moat  serious  indictment  of  the  press  in  the 
88  campaign.  Perhaps  a  part  of  the  explana- 
tion Ilea  In  the  fact  that  naany  news  editors 
are  trained  to  view  TV  as  a  rival  medium 
rather  than  as  a  major  source  of  news. 

I  think  the  following  is  worth  quoting 
from  an  article  by  Jnles  Wltcover  in  the  Psll 
laaue  of  the  Columbia  Journalism  Review- 

"Newspapers  should  stop  combating  tele- 
vision's Inroads  simply  by  crying  foul.  If  they 
began  offering  imaginative  alternatives,  per- 
haps they  could  start  to  regain  the  Infliienre 
they  once  had  in  public  affairs.  To  give  tele- 
vision a  maJce-or- break  role  in  such  key 
matters  as  a  debate  between  candidates  for 
the  Presidency  is  a  distortion,  not  a  recog- 
nition, of  Its  role  in  informing  the  public." 

It  Is  important  to  be  nondiscrimina- 
tory in  the  treatment  of  political  adver- 
tising media.  But  there  will  be  some  who 
raise  constitutional  questions  with  re- 
spect to  this  approach.  To  them.  I  say 
that  it  is  moot.  But  I  believe  I  am  stand- 
ing on  firm  constitutional  ground  in  re- 
gard to  Congress'  right  to  regulate  the 
conduct  of  Federal  elections  and  in  re- 
gard to  Congress'  right  to  regulate  com- 
merce, including  postal  rates  for  news 
distribution. 

My  treatment  of  certain  nonbroadcast 
media  in  this  bill  is  bound  to  stir  con- 
troversy. And  so  it  should.  But  what  the 
proposed  legislation  does  not  do  should 
be  noted: 

First.  It  does  not  require  a  newspaper 
or  other  nonbroadcast  media  to  make 
available  any  of  its  space  whatever  for 
campaign  advertising,  to  increase  the 
scope  of  its  customary  publications,  or  to 
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reduce  its  news  or  other  coverage  in  order 
to  make  space  available  for  campaign 
advertising : 

B«;ond.  It  docs  not  require  such 
niedla  to  make  available  any  of  lt«  space, 
but  if  It  chooses  to  make  Its  space  avail- 
able for  one  candidate  for  Federal  office, 
then  it  must  make  an  equivalent  amount 
of  space  available,  at  the  same  rates, 
for  all  other  candidates  for  such  office; 

Third.  It  does  not  require  such  media 
to  make  charges  for  seasonal  or  Isolated- 
type  campaign  advertisements  at  the 
same  rates  which  commercial  users  pay 
for  regular,  continuing  advertising  space 
on  a  yearly,  monthly,  or  other  continu- 
ing basis ; 

Fourth.  It  does  not  restrict  or  limit  in 
any  way  the  cont^'nt  or  viewpoint  of  edi- 
torial or  news  comment: 

Fifth.  It  does  not  deprive  such  media 
of  the  right  to  refuse  to  publish  material 
that  is  offensive,  deceptive,  or  otherwise 
contrary  to  basic  media  standards. 

The  legislation  would  also  give  the 
nonbroadcast  communications  media 
the  option  not  to  accept  any  campaign 
advertising  at  all— but  If  a  particular 
medium  elects  to  do  so,  It  mu.'it  extend 
to  advertisers  the  same  rates  It  charges 
commercial  advertisers  for  equivalent 
advertising  space. 

Moreover,  the  proposed  legislation 
would  not  abridge  the  freedom  of  the 
press  contrary  to  the  first  amendment. 
In  no  way  does  It  circumscribe  the  free- 
dom of  newspapers  and  other  nonbroad- 
cast communications  media  to  publish 
news  as  they  desire  It  published,  nor  does 
it  Interfere  with  editorial  policies,  nor 
with  the  right  to  reject  campaign  ad- 
vertising entirely,  nor  to  reject  it  be- 
cause it  is  offensive.  The  legislation 
would  merely  prohibit  a  newspaper,  for 
example,  from  charging  rates  for  po- 
litical campalKn  advertising  space  higher 
than  It  would  charge  an  advertiser  of 
peanuts  or  potatoes  for  the  same  srmce 
under  the  same  circumstances.  Since 
such  a  practice  would  be  restrained  by 
the  proposed  legislation  without  affect- 
ing the  operations  of  a  newspaper  or 
other  news  medium  as  an  organ  of  ex- 
pression or  opinion,  first  amendment 
rights  of  the  press  would  not  be  abridged. 

The  nonbroadcast  portion  applies  the 
same  political  advertising  rate  criteria 
as  were  applied  In  the  broadcast  portion. 
Although  the  media  are  different,  in  that 
one  is  directly  under  Federal  control 
and  the  other  Is  not,  I  believe  that  this 
approach  will  establish  some  equity  in 
the  treatment  of  political  advertising. 
In  any  event,  this  is  but  one  of  many 
possible  approaches.  The  Founding 
Fathers,  in  their  wisdom,  established  a 
Supreme  Court.  If  the  Congress  is  dead- 
locked in  Judgment,  let  It  be  bold;  our 
Nations  highest  tribunal  will  be  the 
final  arbiter  as  to  what  Is  constitutional 
and  what  Is  not. 

asstrccD  aAxxs  for  political  mail 

No  campaign  reform  bill  would  be 
complete  without  consideration  of  the 
use  of  the  mail.  Presently,  incumbent 
Members  of  Congress  have  the  franking 
Privilege,  or  the  use  of  the  mail  at  no 
cost  In  an  election,  this  advantage 
weighs  heavily  against  the  challenger. 


My  bill  addresses  this  inequity  In  a  sensi- 
ble manner. 

In  a  general  election,  every  major 
party  congressional  candidate  is  entitled 
to  send  two  pieces  of  specially  marked  re- 
duced rate  political  mall  for  every  regis- 
tered voter  In  the  district  or  State.  Every 
other  congressional  candidate  may 
qualify  for  one  piece. 

In  a  primary  campaign,  every  major 
party  congrr.'^sional  candidate  will  be 
able  to  mall  two  pieces  of  specially 
marked  reduced-rate  mail  for  evei-y  reg- 
istered voter  in  the  district  or  State  upon 
securing  the  signatures  of  5  percent  of 
the  registered  voters  in  that  area.  Every 
other  congres.slonal  candidate  may 
qualify  for  one  piece  upon  securing  the 
signatures  of  3  percent  of  the  registered 
voters  In  that  area. 

I  am  offering  to  such  politic  al  mall  the 
rates  presently  offered  to  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations. In  this  way,  the  revenue 
I0.SS  to  the  Government  Is  not  nearly  as 
large  as  It  would  be  with  a  free  mailing. 
Also,  only  serious  candidates  v/ould  be 
using  the  reduced-rate  privilege,  since 
free  mailings  might  tend  to  encourage 
those  whose  purpo.ses  do  not  relate  to  a 
legitimate  campaign  for  Federal  office. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  represents  a 
comprehensive  effort  to  reform  Federal 
election  campaigns.  I  believe  that  the 
bill  must  be  looked  at  In  Its  entirety, 
rather  than  piece  by  piece.  If  the  bill 
be  viewed  as  the  reform  package  which 
It  Is.  I  believe  It  will  receive  the  con.<:ld- 
eratlon  It  merits.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
act  swiftly  on  these  proposals  to  assure 
that  the  1972  elections  are  conducted  In 
a  fair  and  effective  manner. 

To  fall  to  enpct  effective  reform  of 
campaign  practices  pursuant  thereto  will 
be  justly  regarded  as  a  failure  by  this 
Congress  to  perform  a  long-neglected 
duty. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
.scnt  to  have  printed  In  the  Record  nn 
analysis  of  the  major  features  of  the  bill 
and  would  respectfully  request  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
now  be  recognized  for  further  comment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  958 

A  bill   to  revise  the  Federal  election  laws. 

and  for  other  purpMSses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  EHectlon 
Reform  Act  of  1971" 

TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  CRIMINAL 

CODE 
Sec.   101.   Section  591   of  title   18  of  the 
Ualted  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 

follows  : 

"S  691.  Definitions 

"When  used  in  sections  592  through  595, 
597,  599,  608,  610,  and  614  of  this  title — 

"(a)  election' means  (1)  a  general,  special, 
or  primary  election,  (2)  a  convention  or  cau- 
cus of  a  political  party  held  to  nominate  a 
candidate,  (3)  a  primary  held  for  the  selec- 
tion of  delegates  to  a  national  nominating 
convention  of  a  political  party,  or  for  the 
expression  of  a  preference  for  the  nomination 
of  persons  for  election  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  and  (4)  the  elec- 
tion of  delegates  to  a  constitutional  conven- 


tion for  proposing  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States; 

"(b)  candidate'  means  an  individual  who 
seek.s  nomination  for  election,  or  election,  to 
Federal  office  whether  or  not  such  Individual 
is  elected,  ai  d  for  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, an  Individual  shall  be  deemed  to  seek 
nomination  for  election,  or  election,  If  he 
(1)  has  taken  the  action  necessary  under 
the  law  of  a  State  to  qualify  him  for  nom- 
ination for  election,  or  election,  to  Federal 
office,  or  (2)  has  received  contributions  or 
made  expenditures,  or  has  (riven  his  consent 
for  any  other  person  to  receive  contributions 
or  make  expenditures,  with  a  view  to  bring- 
ing about  his  nomination  for  election,  or 
plectirjn.  to  such  an  offlrp.  or  i3)  has  knowl- 
edge or  Information  that  any  other  person  or 
political  committee  has  received  contribu- 
tions or  made  expenditures,  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  about  his  nomination  for  elec- 
tion, or  election,  to  srch  an  office  and  has 
not  notified  that  person  or  political  commit- 
tee In  writing  to  reasp  recelvlrg  such  contri- 
butions or  making  surh  expenditures: 

"fc)  'Federal  office'  means  the  office  of 
President  or  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  Senator  or  Representative  in.  cr 
Resident  Commissioner  or  Delegate  to,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States; 

"(d)  'political  committee'  means  any  In- 
dividual, committee,  association,  organiza- 
tion which  accepts  contributions  or  makes 
expenditures  in  excess  of  tl.OOO  during  any 
calendar  year; 

"(e)  'contribution' means — 

"(1)  a  gift,  donation,  payment,  or  loan 
of  money,  or  a  gift,  donation,  or  loan  of  any 
thing  of  value,  made  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
fluencing the  nomination  for  election,  or 
election,  of  any  person  to  Federal  office  or 
as  a  presidential  and  vice-presldentlal  elec- 
tor, or  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the 
result  of  a  primary  held  for  the  selection  of 
delegates  to  a  national  nominating  conven- 
tion of  a  political  party,  or  for  the  expression 
of  a  preference  for  the  nomination  of  per- 
sons for  election  to  the  office  of  President 
and  Vice  President,  or  for  the  election  of  del- 
egates to  a  constitutional  convention  for  pro- 
posing amendmenu  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States; 

"(2)  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement, 
whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make 
a  contribution  for  such  purposes: 

"(3)  a  transfer  of  funds  by  a  poUtlcal 
committee  to  another  political  committee; 
and 

"(4)  providing  facilities.  eoulpment, 
supplies,  personnel,  advertising,  or  person- 
al or  other  services  for  such  purposes  with- 
out charge  or  at  a  charge  which  Is  below 
the  usual  charge  for  such  facilities,  equip- 
ment, supplies,  personnel,  advertising,  or 
personal    or   other   services; 

"(f)    'expenditure'   means — 

"(1)  a  purchase,  payment,  distribution, 
loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
or  anything  of  value,  made  for  the  purpose 
of  Influencing  the  nomination  for  election, 
or  election,  of  any  person  to  Federal  office, 
or  as  a  presidential  or  vice-presidential  elec- 
tor, or  for  the  purpose  of  Influencing  the 
result  of  a  primary  held  for  the  selection 
of  delegates  to  a  national  nominating  con- 
vention of  a  poUtlcal  party,  or  for  the  ex- 
pression of  a  preference  for  the  nomlna'-lcn 
of  persons  for  election  to  the  office  of  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President,  or  for  the  election 
of  delegates  t-o  a  constitutional  convention 
for  proposing  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Unl'ied  States; 

"(2)  a  rfivtrarf..  nromlse  or  agreement, 
whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make 
an  expenditUi-e  for  such  purposes;   and 

"(3)  a  transfer  of  funds  by  a  political 
committee  to  another   political   committee; 

"(g)  'Person'  and  'whoever'  mean  an  In- 
dividual.  partnership,  committee,  association. 
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corporation,   or   any   other   organlzfttton 
groups  o|  persona:  and 

"(h)  'State'  means  any  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Oolumbla,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico." 

SBC.  loa.  (a)  Section  592  of  title  18  of  the 
United  Statea  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "a  general  or  special"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "any". 

(b)  Section  593  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "any  general  or  special  elec- 
tion'  wherever  It  appears  therein  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "any  election". 

(c)  Section  694  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  striking  out  'the  office  of  President.  Vice 
President.  Presidential  electcw.  Member  of 
the  Senate,  or  Member  of  the  Hotiae  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Delegates  or  Commissioners 
from  the  Territories  and  Poasesalons"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Federal  office  or  for 
the  office  of  Presidential  elector". 

(d)  Section  596  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  'the  office  of  President,  Vice 
President,  Presidential  elector,  Member  of 
the  Senate.  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, or  Delegate  or  Resident  Commis- 
sioner from  any  Territory  or  Posaeeslon"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Pederal  office  or  for 
the  office  of  Presidential  elector". 

S»c.  103.  Section  600  of  tlUe  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"J  600.  Promise    of    employment    cw    other 
benefit  for  political  activity 

"Whoever,  directly  or  indirectly,  promises 
any  employment,  position,  coinp>ensatlon. 
contract,  appointment,  or  other  benefit,  pro- 
vided for  or  made  possible  In  whole  or  in 
part  by  any  Act  of  Congress,  or  any  special 
consideration  In  obtaining  any  such  benefit, 
to  any  person  as  consideration,  favor,  or  re- 
ward for  any  political  activity  or  the  sup- 
port of  or  opposition  to  any  candidate  or  any 
poUWcal  party  In  any  election,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both." 

Sec.  104.  Section  608  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"1 609.  Limitations    on    political    contribu- 
tions, expenditures,  and  purchases 
"fa)  II)   No  person,  other  than  a  political 
committee  or  a  candidate,  may  make  con- 
tributions directly  or  Indirectly  during  any 
calendar  year  In  an  aggregate  amount  In  ex- 
cess of — 

"(A)  »16,000  to  any  candidate  for  the  of- 
fice of  President  in  connection  with  his  cam- 
paigns for  nomination  for  election,  and  elec- 
tion, to  such  office: 

"(B)  $10,000  to  any  candidate  for  the  of- 
fice of  Senator  In  connection  with  his  cam- 
paigns for  nomination  for  election,  and  elec- 
tion, to  such  office;  and 

"(C)  $5,000  to  any  candidate  for  the  office 
of  Representative,  or  Delegate  or  Resident 
Commissioner  to  the  Congress,  in  connec- 
tion with  his  campaigns  for  nomination  for 
election,  and  elecUon,  to  such  office. 

"(2)  Amounu  contributed  to  the  candi- 
date of  any  party  for  the  office  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  con- 
tributions to  the  candidate  of  the  same  party 
for  the  office  of  President.  Amounts  contrib- 
uted to  a  political  committee  which  make 
contributions  to.  or  expenditures  on  behalf 
of.  any  candidate  shall  be  held  and  consid- 
ered to  be  c»ntrlbutlons  to  such  candidate. 
"(b)  (1)  No  candidate  for  nomination  for 
election,  or  election,  to  Pederal  office  may 
make  expenditures  from  his  personal  funds. 
or  the  personal  funds  of  his  immediate 
family.  In  connection  with  his  campaign  for 
such  nomination  or  election  in  excess  of — 
"(A)  $60,000,  in  the  case  of  a  candidate 
for  the  office  of  President  or  Vice  President; 
"(B)  $35,000  In  the  case  of  a  candidate 
for  the  office  of  Senator;  or 

"(C)    $2S,000,  In   the  case  of  a  candidate 

for  the  office  of  Represenutive,  of  Delegate 

or  Resident  Commissioner  to  the  Congress. 

"  (3)  Ptor  purpoaea  of  this  section,  'immedi- 


ate family'  means  a  candidate's  spouae,  and 
any  child,  parent,  grandparent,  brother,  or 
sister  of  the  candidate,  and  the  spouses  of 
such  persons. 

"(c)(1)  No  pollUcal  committee  or  candi- 
date may  sell  any  goods,  commodities,  ad- 
vertising, articles,  or  services  to  any  i>erson 
other  than  a  political  committee  or  candi- 
date. No  person  other  than  a  political  com- 
mittee or  candidate  may  purchase  any  goods, 
commodities,  advertising,  articles,  or  serv- 
ices from  a  poiucal  committee  or  a  candi- 
date. 

"(2)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  a 
sale  or  purchase  (A)  of  any  political  cam- 
paign pin,  button,  badge,  fiag,  emblem,  hat, 
banner,  or  similar  campcdgn  souvenir  or  any 
political  campaign  literature  or  publications 
(but  shall  apply  to  sales  of  advertising  In- 
cluding the  sale  of  space  In  any  publication) . 
for  prices  not  exceeding  $25  each.  (B)  of  tick- 
ets to  political  events  or  gatherings,  (C)  of 
food  or  drink  for  a  charge  not  substantially 
In  excess  of  the  normal  charge  therefor,  ox 
iD)  made  in  the  course  of  the  usual  and 
known  business,  trade,  or  profession  of  any 
fjerson  or  which  Is  a  normal  arm's-length 
transaction  between  persons,  at  a  trans- 
action between  a  candidate  and  his  spouse, 
child  or  parent. 

"(d)  In  all  cases  of  violations  of  this  sec- 
tion by  a  partnership,  committee,  associa- 
tion, corporation,  or  other  organization  or 
group  of  persons,  the  officers,  directors,  or 
managing  heads  thereof  who  knowingly  and 
wUUuUy  participate  In  such  violation  shall 
be  punished  as  herein  provided. 

"(e)  Any  person  who  violates  any  provi- 
sion of  this  section  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both." 

8«c.  105.  Section  609  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  repealed. 

S«c.  106.  Section  611  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
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acUvlty  organized  in  his  behalf,  and  uses  m 
or  any  part  oy  such  contribution  for  n*. 
sonal,  Uvlng.  or  family  purposes,  shaUbl 
fined  not  more  than  $2,000  or  Impnaoned 
not  more  than  two  years,  or  both."      ^^^ 

(b)    The  table  of  contents  of  chaoter  90 

of  Utle  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  U  amende 

by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 

"614.  Use     of     contribution     for     penwnL 

purposes." 

Sec.  108.  So  much  of  the  sectional  analyiii 
at  tlie  beginning  of  chapter  29  of  title  11 
of  the  United  States  Code  as  relates  to  see 
tlons  600.  608,  609,  and  611  is 
read  as  follows: 


amended  to 


'J  611. 


by   Oovemment  con- 


Contrlbutlons 
tractors 
"Whoever  ( 1 )  enters  Into  any  contract  with 
the  United  States  oc  any  department  or 
agency  thereof,  either  for  the  rendition  of 
personal  services  or  furnishing  any  mate- 
rial, supplies,  or  equipment  to  the  United 
States  or  any  department  or  agency  there- 
of, or  selling  any  land  or  building  to  the 
United  States  or  any  department  or  agency 
thereof.  If  payment  for  the  performance  of 
such  contract  or  payment  for  such  material, 
supplies,  equipment,  land,  or  bxdldlng  is  to  be 
made  In  whole  or  In  pcut  from  fxmds  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress,  and  (2)  during  the 
period  of  negotiation  for.  or  performance 
under,  such  contract  or  furnishing  of  mate- 
rial, supplies,  equipment,  land,  or  buildings, 
directly  or  Indirectly  makes  any  contribu- 
tion of  money  or  any  other  thing  of  value, 
or  promises  expressly  or  Impliedly  to  make 
any  such  contribution,  (l)  to  any  person. 
assodaUon.  or  organization  for  the  purpose 
of  Infiuenclng  the  nomination  for  election, 
or  election,  of  any  person  to  any  public  of- 
fice, or  (11)  to  any  person,  political  party, 
committee,  or  candidate  for  any  public  of- 
fice  for  any   political   purpose  whatever;    or 

"whoever  knowingly  soUelts  any  such  con- 
tribution from  any  such  person,  for  any  such 
purpose  during  any  such  period — 

"shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1  .OOO  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both." 

Sec,  107.  (a)  Chapter  29  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"1 614.  Use  of  contribution  for  personal 
purposes 
"Whoever,  being  a  Senator  or  Representa- 
tive In,  or  Resident  Commissioner  or  Dele- 
gate to.  Congress,  or  an  individual  elected 
or  appointed  as  Senator,  or  elected  as  Rep- 
resentative, Delegate,  or  Resident  Commis- 
sioner, or  a  candidate  for  any  such  office, 
directly  or  Indirectly  receives  any  contribu- 
tion as  a  result  of  a  fund-raising  event  or 


"600.  Promise  of  employment  or  other  bene- 
fit for  political  activity. 

"608.  Limitation  on  pollUcal  eontrlbutloM, 
expenditures,  and  purchases 

"609.  Repealed. 

"611.  ContrlbuUons  by  Oovemment  contrac- 
tors." 

TITLE      n— DISCLOSURE      OF      FEDERAL 
CAMPAIGN  FINANCING  DEFINITON8 
Sec.  201.  For  purposes  of  this  title— 

(a)  "election"  means  (1)  a  genera]  sp*. 
clal,  or  primary  election,  (2)  a  convenuon 
or  caucus  of  a  political  party  held  to  nomi- 
nate a  candidate,  (3)  a  primary  held  for  tfte 
selection  of  delegates  to  a  national  nomlna". 
ing  convention  of  a  political  party,  or  for  the 
expression  of  a  preference  for  the  nomlna- 
tlons  of  persona  for  election  to  the  office  of 
President  and  Vice  President,  and  (4)  the 
election  of  delegates  to  a  constitutional  con- 
venUon  for  proposing  amendments  to  th« 
Constitution  of  the  United  States; 

(b)  "candidate"  means  an  Individual  who 
seeks  nomination  for  election,  or  election. 
to  Pederal  office  whether  or  not  such  Individ^ 
ual  is  elected,  and  for  purposes  of  this  pa»- 
grapU,  an  Individual  shall  be  deemed  to  seek 
nomination   for  election,   or  election,  if  he 

( 1 )  has  taken  the  action  necessary  under  the 
law  of  a  State  to  qualify  him  for  nomination 
for  election,  or  election,  to  Pederal  office,  or 

(2)  has  received  contributions  or  made  ex- 
penditures, or  has  given  his  consent  for  any 
other  person  to  receive  contributions  or  make 
expenditures,  with  a  view  to  bringing  about 
his  nomination  for  election,  or  election,  to 
such  an  office,  or  (3)  has  knowledge  or  In- 
formation that  any  other  person  or  political 
committee  has  received  contributions  or 
made  expenditures,  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing about  his  nomination  for  election,  or 
election,  to  such  an  office  and  has  not  noti- 
fied that  person  or  political  committee  la 
writing  to  cease  receiving  such  contributions 
or  making  such  expenditures: 

(c)  "Pederal  office"  means  the  office  of 
President  or  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  Senator  or  Representative  In, 
or  Resident  Commissioner  or  Delegate  to, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States; 

(d)  "political  committee"  means  any  in- 
dividual, committee,  association,  or  organi- 
zation which  accepts  contributions  or  makes 
expenditures  In  excess  of  $1,000  during  any 
calendar  year; 

(e)  "authorized  candidate's  committee" 
means  a  political  committee  which  Is  orga- 
nized specifically  for  the  purpose  of  aiding, 
assisting,  or  promoting  the  nomination  or 
election  of  a  candidate  for  Federal  office  and 
which  Is  authorized  by  such  candidate  for 
such  purpose; 

(f)  "central  campaign  committee"  means 
the  single  authorized  candidate's  committee 
designated  In  writing  by  such  candidate  M 
his  agent  for  reporting  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures to  the  Commission; 

(g)  "contribution"  means — 

(1)  a  gift,  donation,  payment,  or  loan  of 
money,  except  a  loan  to  a  candidate  by  a 
national  or  State  bank,  savings  and  loan 
institution,  or  licensed  lending  Institution, 
or  a  gift,  donation,  or  loan  of  anything  of 
value,  made  for  the  purp>ose  of  influencing 
the  nomination  for  election,  or  election,  of 
any  person  to  Federal  office  or  as  a  presi- 
dential or  vloe-presldentlal  elector,  or  for  the 
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nuroose  of  influencing  the  result  of  a  prl- 
^iLVheld  for  the  selection  of  delegates  to 
rnatlonal  nominating  convention  of  a  po- 
iitical  party  or  for  the  expression  of  a  pref- 
-•nce  tor  the  nomination  of  persons  for  elec- 
Uon to  the  office  of  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident or  for  the  election  of  delegates  to  a 
constitutional  convention  for  proposing 
amendments    to    the    ConstltuUon    of    the 

United  States; 

(3)  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement, 
whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make 
a  contribution  for  such  purposes; 

(3)  a  transfer  of  funds  by  a  political  com- 
mittee to  another  political  committee;  and 

(4)  providing  facilities,  equipment,  sup- 
nUes    personnel,  advertising,  or  personal  or 

r"      ■    "^  . »_      .,,^v,      TMirrvncMi     without 


(b)  A  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall  not 
Impair  the  right  of  the  remaining  members 
to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  Commission. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  have  an  official 
seal  which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  at  the  close  of 
each  fiscal  year  report  to  the  CJongress  and 
to  the  P*resident  concerning  the  action  It 
has  taken;  the  names,  salaries,  and  duties 
of  all  Individuals  in  Its  employ  and  the 
moneys  It  has  disbursed;  and  shall  make 
such  further  reports  on  the  matters  within 
its  Jurisdiction  and  such  recommendations 
for  further  legislation  as  may  appear  desir- 
able. 

(e)(1)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall, 
while  serving  on  the  business  of  the  C3om- 
mlssion,  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation 


marles  shall  be  grouped  according  to  can- 
didates and  parties; 

(7)  to  prepare  and  publish  an  annual  re- 
port including  con:4)llatlonB  of  (A)  total  re- 
ported contributions  and  expenditures  for  all 
candidates,  political  committees,  and  other 
persons  during  the  year;  (B)  total  amounts 
expended  according  to  such  categories  as 
the  Commission  shall  determine  and  broken 
down  into  candidate,  party,  and  nonparty  ex- 
penditures; (C)  total  amounts  contributed 
according  to  such  categories  of  amounts  as 
the  (DommisEion  shall  determine;  and  (D) 
aggregate  amounts  contributed  by  any  con- 
tributor shown  to  have  contributed  the  sum 
of  $100  or  more  during  any  calendar  year; 

(8)  to  prepare  and  publish  from  time  to 
time  special  reports  comparing  the  various 


pu«i,  t^"-— -— -„    -u-t-    Durooses    without     mission,  be  entitled  to  receive  compensatton      "-"^^  -Ht^iai  ^^^.^^^  ^^^y^...^^^    ,. ^ 

"^^   "^r  .t  a^a?^  wW^hlTbe^w  the      at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Director  of  the  Office      totals  and   categories  of   contributions   and 
,S*chLge  f^ortuTf^^UlUesl'equlpment.     of  Ma_nagement /nd  Budget,  but  not  exceed-     expend^U^es  made  with  respect  to  preced- 


usual  charge 

guppUes,  personnel,  advertising,  or  services, 

(h)  "expenditure"  means — 

(1)  a  purchase,  payment,  distribution, 
loan  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money  or 
any  thing  of  value,  made  for  the  purpose  of 


ing  $100  per  day.  Including  traveltlme;  and 
while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 

n^u^cmg  "the  nomination  for  election,  or     tlon  6703  of  tlUe  8,  United  States  Code. 

Son  of  aSy  person  to  Federal  office,  or  as  (2)  The  Commission  shaU,  In  accordance 

t^resWentl^  or  vice-presldentlal   elect,   or      with  chapter  61  of  tlUe  6.  United  States  (>de. 

?Jthe  pSnwse  of  infiuenclng  the  result  of     and  subchapter  m  of  chapter  63  of  title  6. 

for  the  purpose  oi  umu        ^  united   States   Code,    appoint    and   fix   the 

compensation  of  an  Executive  Director  and 


for  the  purpose 

a  primary  held  for  the  selection  of  delegates 
to  a  national  nominating  convention  of  a 
political  party,  or  for  the  expression  of  a 
reference  for  the  nomination  of  persons  for 
Section  to  the  office  of  President  and  Vice 
President,  or  for  the  election  of  delegates 
to  a  constitutional  convention  for  proposing 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States; 

(2)  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement, 
whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make 
an  expenditure  for  such  purposes,  and 

(3)  a  transfer  of  funds  by  a  political  com- 
mittee to  another  political  committee; 

(1)  "person"  means  an  Individual,  part- 
nership, committee,  association,  corporation, 
or  any  other  organization  or  group  of  per- 
soas;  and 

(J)  "State"  means  any  of  the  United 
Stotes,  the  District  of  Colimibla,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

FEDERAL   ELECTIONS   COMMISSION 

Sec.  202.  (a)  (1)  There  Is  hereby  created  a 
commission  to  be  known  as  the  Federal  Elec- 
tions Commission  (referred  to  hereafter  in 
this  Act  as  "Commission"),  which  shall  be 
composed  of  five  members,  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(2)  A  person  may  not  be  appointed  to  the 
Cknmnlsslon — 

(A)  If  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  he 
was  not  a  member  of  a  major  political  party, 
or 

(B)  If  his  appointment  results  In  more 
than  three  persons  from  his  party  being 
members  of  the  Commission.  For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  the  term  "major  political 
party"  means  a  national  political  party  whose 
candidate  for  President  received  either  the 
largest  or  the  next  largest  popular  vote  In 
the  preceding  presidential  election. 

(3)  One  of  the  original  members  shall  be 
appointed  for  a  term  of  two  years,  one  for  a 
term  of  four  years,  one  for  a  term  of  six 
years,  one  for  a  term  of  eight  years,  and  one 
for  a  term  of  ten  years  beginning  from  the 
effective  date  of  this  title,  but  their  succes- 
aors  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  ten 
years  each,  except  that  any  individual  chosen 
to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  appointed  only  for 
the  unexpired  term  of  the  member  whom  he 
shall  succeed.  The  President  shall  designate 
one  member  to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  and  one  member  to  serve  as 
Vice  Chairman.  The  Vice  Chairman  shall  act 
as  (Chairman  In  the  absence  or  disability  at 
the  Chairman  or  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In 
that  office. 


such  other  officers,  agents,  attorneys,  and 
employees  as  It  deems  necessary  to  assist  It 
In  the  performance  of  Its  functions. 

(3)  The  Executive  Director  shall  be  the 
chief  administrative  officer  of  the  Commis- 
sion. He  shall  perform  his  duties  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  the  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Commission  may  delegate  any 
of  Its  functions,  other  than  the  making  of 
regulations,  to  him. 

(f)  The  principal  office  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  In  or  near  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, but  It  may  meet  or  exercise  any  or 
all  of  its  powers  at  any  other  place. 

(g)  All  officers,  agents,  attorneys,  end 
employees  of  the  Commission  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  sections  7324  and 
7325  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  notwith- 
standing any  exMnptlon  contained  therein. 

(h)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commis- 
sion— 

(1)  to  develop  prescribed  forms  for  the 
making  of  the  reports  and  statements 
required  by  this  title; 

(2)  to  prepare  and  publish  a  manual 
setting  forth  recommended  uniform  methods 
of  bookkeeping  and  reporting  for  use  by 
persons  required  to  make  reports  and  state- 
ments required  by  this  title; 

(3)  to  develop  a  filing,  coding,  and  cross- 
indexing  system  consonant  with  the  purposes 
of  this  title; 

(4)  to  make  reports  and  statements  filed 
with  It  available  for  public  Inspection  and 
copying  during  regular  office  hours  within 
24  hours  after  filing  and  to  make  copying 
facilities  available; 

(6)  to  preserve  such  reports  and  state- 
ments for  a  period  of  ten  years  from  date 
of  receipt; 

(6)  to  prepere  and  publish,  within  ten 
working  days  after  the  thirty-first  day  of 
January  and  the  tenth  days  of  March,  June, 
and  September  of  each  year,  and  within 
three  calendar  days  after  the  due  dates  of 
the  reports  required  to  be  filed  on  the 
fifteenth  and  fifth  days  preceding  an  elec- 
tion, summaries  of  the  respective  reports 
received  which  shall  contain.  In  addition  to 
such  other  Information  as  the  (Commission 
may  determine,  compilations  disclosing  the 
total  receipts  and  expenditures  appearing  in 
each  report  by  categories  of  amounts  as  the 
Commission  shall  determine,  and  shall  also 
Include  the  full  name  and  address  and 
amoTint  of  contribution  of  each  person,  listed 
alphabetically,  shown  to  have  contributed 
the  sum  of  $1(X)  or  more;   and  such  sum- 


Ing  elections; 

(9)  to  prepare  and  publish  such  other  re- 
pKjrts  Eus  it  may  deem  ai>proprlate; 

(10)  to  assure  wide  dissemination  of  sum- 
maries and  reports; 

( 11)  to  make  from  time  to  time  audits  and 
field  investigations  with  reepect  to  reports 
and  statements  filed  under  the  provisions  of 
this  tltie,  and  with  re^>ect  to  alleged  failures 
to  file  any  report  or  statement  required  under 
the  provisions  of  this  tiUe; 

(12)  to  report  suspected  violations  of  law 
to  the  appropriate  law  enforcement  authori- 
ties; and 

(13)  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  tiUe. 

(1)(1)    Any  person  who  believes  a  vitia- 
tion of  this  tltie  has  occurred  may  file  a  com- 
plaint with  the  Commission.  If  the  Commis- 
sion determines  there  Is  substantial  reason 
to  believe  such  a  violation  has  occurred,  it 
shall    exp>edltlously   make   an   investigation, 
which  shall  also  include  an  Investigation  of 
reports  and  statements  filed  by  the  complain- 
ant If  he  Is  a  candidate,  of  the  matter  com- 
plained of.  Whenever  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Commission,  after  affordltLg  due  notice  and 
an  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  any  person  has 
engaged  or  Is  about  to  engage  in  any  acts 
or  practices  which  constitute  or  will  OMisti- 
tute  a  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  tltie 
or  any  regulation  or  order  Issued  thereunder, 
the  Attorney  General  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  shall  institute  a  civU  action  for  relief. 
Including  a  permanent  or  temporary  injunc- 
tion, restraining  order,  or  any  other  appro- 
priate  order  In   the   district   court   of   the 
United  States  for  the  district  In  which  the 
person  Is  found,  resides,  or  transacts  busi- 
ness. Upon  a  proper  showing  that  such  person 
has  engaged  or  Is  about  to  engage  in  such 
acts  or  practices,  a  permanent  or  temporary 
Injunction,  restraining  order,  or  other  order 
shall  be  granted  without  bond  by  such  court. 

(2)  In  any  action  brought  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  subpenas  for 
witnesses  who  are  required  to  attend  a  United 
States  district  court  may  run  Into  any  other 
district. 

(3)  Any  party  aggrieved  by  an  order 
granted  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section may,  at  any  time  within  sixty  days 
after  the  date  of  entry  thereof,  file  a  petition 
with  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  circuit  in  which  such  person  Is  found, 
resides,  or  transacts  business,  for  Judicial  re- 
view of  such  order. 

(4)  The  Judgment  of  the  court  of  appeals 
affirming  or  setting  aside.  In  whole  or  In  part, 
any  such  order  of  the  district  court  shall  be 
final,  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  cer- 
tification as  provided  In  section  1254  of  title 
38. 

(5)  Any  action  brought  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  advanced  on  the  docket  of  the 
court  In  which  filed,  and  put  ahead  of  all 
other  actions  (other  than  other  actions 
brought  under  this  subsection) . 
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OMIANIZATION  OF  POLmCAI.  COMMl  Tl  IKS 

Sbc.  203.  (a)  Every  political  committee 
shall  have  a  chairman  and  a  treasurer.  No 
contribution  and  no  expenditure  for  the  pur- 
pose of  influencing  a  nomination  or  an  elec- 
tion shall  be  accepted  or  made  by  or  on  be- 
half of  such  a  committee  ot  a  time  when 
there  Is  a  vacancy  In  the  ofllce  of  chairman  or 
treasurer  thereof.  No  expenditure  shall  be 
made  for  or  on  behalf  of  a  political  commit- 
tee without  the  authorization  of  Its  chair- 
man or  treasurer,  or  their  designated  agents, 
and  no  such  expenditure  shall  be  made  un- 
less such  committee  Is  registered  with  the 
Commission  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  304. 

(b)  Every  person  who  receives  a  contribu- 
tion for  a  poUUcal  committee  shall,  on  de- 
mand of  the  treasurer,  and  in  any  event  with- 
in Ave  days  after  the  receipt  of  such  con- 
tribution, render  to  the  treasurer  a  detailed 
account  thereof.  Including  the  amount,  the 
full  name  and  address  of  the  person  making 
such  contribution,  and  the  date  on  which 
the  contribution  was  received. 

(c)  All  fimds  of  a  political  committee 
shall  be  kept  separate  from  other  fund*. 

(d)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer 
of  a  political  committee  to  keep  a  detailed 
and  exact  account  of — 

(1)  all  contributions  made  to  or  for  such 
committee; 

(2>  the  full  name  and  legal  mailing  ad- 
dress of  every  person  making  any  contribu- 
tion, and  the  date  and  amount  thereof; 

(3)  all  expenditures  made  by  or  on  be- 
half of  such  committee:  and 

(4)  the  fuU  name  and  legal  mailing  ad- 
dress of  every  person  to  whom  any  expendi- 
ture Is  made,  and  the  date  and  amount 
thereof. 

(e)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer 
to  obtain  and  keep  a  receipted  bill,  stating 
the  particulars,  for  every  expenditure  made 
by  or  on  behalf  of  a  political  committee  of 
$100  or  more  In  amount,  and  for  any  such 
expenditure  in  a  less  amount  if  the  ag- 
gregate of  expenditures  to  the  same  person 
In  any  year  exceeds  HOO.  The  treasiirer  shall 
preserve  all  receipted  bills  and  accounts  re- 
quired to  be  kept  by  this  section  for  periods 
of  time  to  be  determined  by  the  Commlaalon 
In  accordance  with  published  regulations. 

aCaiSTRATION  OP  POUTICAI,  COMMll  lUM 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Any  committee,  association, 
or  organisation  which  anticipates  receiving 
contributions  or  rnaking  expttidltures  in  ex- 
eeaa  of  $1,000  during  any  calendar  year  shall, 
within  ten  days  after  lU  organization,  flle 
with  the  Conunlsslon  a  statement  of  organi- 
zation. For  purposes  of  this  section,  such  a 
committee,  association,  or  organization  shall 
be  considered  a  poUtlcal  committee.  Each 
p>ollticaI  committee  in  existence  upon  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  flle  a 
statement  of  organization  with  the  Com- 
mission at  such  time  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Commission. 

(b)  The  statement  of  organization  shall 
Include — 

(1)  the  name  and  address  of  the  commit- 
tee: 

(2)  the  names,  addressss.  and  relationships 
of  affiliated  or  connected  organizations: 

(3)  the  area,  scope,  or  Jurisdiction  of  the 
committee: 

(4)  the  full  name,  address,  and  position 
of  the  custodian  of  books  and  accounts; 

(5)  the  full  name,  address,  and  position  of 
other  principal  officers.  Including  officers  and 
members  of  the  finance  committee  of  such 
comrolttee  if  any: 

(6)  the  name,  office  sought,  and  party  affil- 
iation of  each  candidate  whom  the  commit- 
tee Ls  supporting:  or.  If  the  committee  Is 
supporting  the  entire  ticket  of  any  party. 
the  name  of  the  party: 

(7)  a  listing  of  all  banks,  safety  deposit 
boxes,  or  other  repositories  used: 

(8)  a  statement  whether  the  committee  Is 


required  by  law  to  flle  reports  with  State 
or  local  officers,  and.  If  so.  the  names,  ad- 
dresses, and  positions  of  such  officers:  and 
(9)  such  other  information  as  shall  be 
required  by  the  Commission  by  published 
regulation. 

(e)  Any  change  In  information  prevlotisly 
submitted  In  a  statement  of  organization 
Bh&U  be  reported  to  the  Commission  within 
the  ten-day  period  following  the  change. 

(f)  Any  poUtlcal  committee  which,  after 
having  flied  one  or  more  statements  of  or- 
ganization, disbands,  or  determines  it  will 
no  longer  receive  contributions  or  make  ex- 
penditures shall  so  notify  the  Commission. 

BCPORTS    BT    POLXnCAL    OOMMrrTKXS   AND 
CKNTKAL  CAMPAIGN  COMMrrTrXS 

Sec.  208.  (a)  (1)  The  tretisuror  of  each  po- 
litical committee  which  receives  contribu- 
tions or  makes  expenditures  in  connection 
with  any  candidate's  election  campaign  shall 
flle  a  report  at  such  times  and  containing 
such  Information  as  the  Commission  may 
prescribe  with  such  candidate's  central  cam- 
paign committee.  The  Commission  shall  pre- 
scribe such  reporting  times  and  such  r«ix>rt- 
Ing  items  as  will  enable  each  candidate's  cen- 
tral campaign  conunlttee  to  flle  the  reports 
required  of  It  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  In  a  timely,  o  mplete.  and  current 
manner. 

(2)  The  treasurer  of  each  central  cam- 
paign committee  shall  file  reports  of  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  with  the  Commis- 
sion, on  forma  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
mtsBton.  which  shall  transmit  a  copy  of  such 
reports  to  the  clerk  of  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  district  in  which  the 
principal  office  of  the  committee  is  located 
and,  in  the  case  of  candidates  for  noml na- 
tion for  election,  or  election,  to  the  Sen- 
ate or  House  of  Repreeentatlves.  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senace  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate. Such  reports  shall  be  filed  on  the 
thirty -first  day  ot  January,  the  tenth  day 
of  March.  June,  and  September  orf  each  yeta. 
and  on  the  flfteenth  and  flfth  days  preceding 
the  date  on  which  an  election  Is  held.  Such 
reports  shall  be  complete  as  of  such  dat« 
as  the  Commission  may  prescribe,  which 
shall  not  be  lees  than  five  days  before  the 
filing  date. 

(b)  Each  report  required  under  paragraph 
(2)  of  subeecUon  (a)  shall  contain — 

( 1 )  the  amotmt  of  cash  on  hand  held  by 
the  candidate's  authorized  candidate's  com- 
mittees at  the  beginning  of  the  reporting 
period: 

(2)  the  full  tuune  and  legal  mailing  ad- 
dress of  each  person  who  has  made  a  con- 
tribution within  the  calendar  year  to  such 
committees  or  to  a  political  oommlttee  re- 
ported undw  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (3) 
together  with  the  amount  and  date  of  such 
contribution; 

( 3 )  the  name  and  address  of  each  political 
committee  and  candidate  from  which  the 
reporting  committee  received  any  transfer 
of  funds,  together  with  the  amounts  and 
dates  of  all  such  transfers: 

(4)  the  fxiil  name  and  address  of  each  per- 
son to  whom  an  expenditure  has  been  made 
by  the  committee  during  the  calendar  year 
In  one  or  more  Items  of  the  aggregate  amount 
or  value  of  $100  or  more,  together  with  the 
amount,  date,  and  purpose  of  such  expendi- 
ture; 

(5)  the  total  sum  of  expenditures  made 
by  such  committee  during  the  calendar  year 
and  not  stated  under  paragraph    (4):    and 

1 6)  the  name  and  address  of  each  politi- 
cal oommlttee  and  candidate  to  which  the 
reporting  committee  made  any  transfer  of 
fup.ds,  together  with  the  amounts  and  dates 
of  all  such  transfers. 

(c)(1)  Bach  Item  of  expenditure  shall  be 
described  In  sufficient  dstaU  to  Idsntlfy  It 
aociirately.  including  In  the  case  of  printed 
cards,  pamphlets,  circulars,  posters,  dodgers. 


booklets,  or  other  such  advertisements,  writ- 
ings, or  statements  (such  as  reprints  from 
periodicals,  books,  newspapers,  or  other  pub- 
lications, the  title  and  number  of  each;  in 
the  case  of  newspaper  advertisements,  the 
name  and  address  of  the  newspaper;  in  the 
case  of  radio  and  television  items,  the  name 
and  address  of  the  station:  and  in  the  case 
of  the  purchase  of  the  services  of  campaign 
consultant  firms,  advertising  agencies,  media 
consultant  firms,  and  other  such  commercial 
organizations,  the  name  and  address  of  the 
firm  together  with  the  particular  services 
rendered. 

(2)  Each  expenditure  shall  be  described  by 
general  category,  as  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

(d)  The  reports  required  to  be  filed  by  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  cumulative  during  the 
calendar  year  to  which  they  relate,  but  where 
there  has  been  no  change  in  an  Item  reported 
in  a  previous  report  only  the  amount  need 
be  carried  forward. 

(e)  The  report  filed  on  January  31  of 
each  year  shall  cover  the  entire  preceding 
calendar  year,  and  the  information  covering 
such  year  shall  be  stated  separately  from 
Information  covering  the  year  in  which  the 
report  Is  filed. 

REPORTS  BY  CANDU)ATXS  FOR  SENATOR,  RJCPU- 
SENTATIVE,  DELEGATE,  AND  RCSUJENT  COM- 
MISSIONCa 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Each  candidate  for  Senator 
or  Representative  in,  or  Resident  Commis- 
sioner or  Delegate  to,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  shall  flle  reports  of  contribu- 
tions received  and  expenditures  made  with 
the  Commission,  on  a  form  to  be  prescribed 
by  It,  and  the  Commission  shall  transmit  a 
copy  thereof  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
or  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
as  may  be  appropriate.  Such  reports  shall  be 
flled  on  the  flfteenth  and  fifth  days  pre- 
ceding the  date  on  which  the  election  In 
which  such  candidate  Is  a  candidate  Is  held, 
and  be  complete  as  of  such  date  as  the  Com- 
mission may  prescribe,  but  not  less  than  five 
days  before  the  filing  date. 

(b)  Such  repKirt  shall  contain — 

(1)  a  correct  and  Itemized  detailed  re- 
port of  all  contributions  received  by  the 
candidate,  and  not  otherwise  accounted  for 
by  his  central  campaign  committee,  Includ- 
ing his  own  funds,  and  of  all  expenditures 
made  by  him  not  otherwise  accounted  for 
by  his  central  campaign  committee  In  the 
same  manner  as  required  by  the  treasurer  of 
a  political  conunlttee  by  section  206; 

(2)  a  list  of  the  names  and  addressee  of 
each  candidate's  committee  authorized  by 
him  to  support  his  candidacy,  together  with 
the  amount  of  contributions  received,  and 
expenditures  mode,  on  behalf  of  his  candi- 
dacy cumulative  for  the  reporting  dates  au- 
thorized In  section  206  (a) :  and 

(3)  a  list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of 
each  political  committee  making  contribu- 
tions In  support  of  bis  candidacy,  together 
with  the  amount  and  date  of  each  contribu- 
tion. 

REPORTS  BT  CANDIDATES  FOt  EliCTION  AS  PIESI- 
DENT  AND  VICE  PEESTOENT  OB  FOB  NOMINATION 
FOB  THE  OFFICE  OF  PBSSIDENT  OB  VICE  PBZSI- 
DKNT 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Candidates  for  election  •• 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  who  are  nominees  of  a  poUtlcal  party 
shaU  Jointly  file  reports  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures with  the  Commission,  on  forma  to 
be  prescribed  by  It.  Such  forms  shall  be  com- 
plete as  of  the  same  dates,  shall  be  filed  with 
the  same  time  limitations,  and  shall  contain 
the  same  Information  as  that  prescribed  In 
section  206  for  candidates  for  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives. 

(b)  Candidates  for  nomination  for  the  of- 
fice of  President  and  Vice  President  shall  flls 
reports  of  receipts  and  expenditures  with  the 
Commission  on  forms  to  be  prescribed  by  It. 
Such  reports  shall  be  complete  as  of  the  same 
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dates,  shall  be  filed  with  the  same  time  limi- 
tations and  shall  contain  the  same  Informa- 
tion as  that  prescribed  In  section  206  for 
candidates  for  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

REPORTS    ON    CONVENTION    FINANCING 

SBC.  208.  (a)  Each  committee,  association, 
or  other  organization  which — 

(1)  represents  a  State,  or  a  political  sub- 
division thereof,  or  any  group  of  persons  in 
such  State,  in  dealing  with  officials  of  a  na- 
tional political  party  with  respect  to  matters 
involving  a  national  convention  held  In  such 
State  or  political  subdivision  to  nominate  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  President  or  Vice 
President,  or 

■  (2)  represents  a  national  political  party 
in  making  arrangements  for  a  national  con- 
vention of  such  party  held  to  nominate  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  President  or  Vice 
President, 

shall,  within  sixty  days  following  the  end  of 
the  convention  (but  not  later  than  twenty 
days  prior  to  the  date  on  which  presidential 
and  vlce-presldentlal  electors  are  chosen) , 
file  with  the  Commission  a  full  and  com- 
plete financial  statement.  In  such  form  and 
detail  as  the  Commission  may  prescribe,  the 
sources  from  which  it  derived  Its  funds  and 
the  purposes  for  which  such  funds  were 
expended. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  "na- 
tional political  party"  means  any  political 
party  whose  candidate  for  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  campaigns  for 
nomination  for  election,  or  election,  to  such 
office  In  more  than  5  States  during  the  year 
In  which  a  presidential  election  is  held. 

BEPOBTS    BT    CONTBIBXrrOBS 

Sec.  209.  (a)  Every  person  who,  singly  or 
together  with  the  members  of  his  Immediate 
family,  makes  contributions  to  a  political 
oommlttee  or  candidate,  or  makes  other  con- 
tributions or  expenditures  for  the  purpose  of 
influencing  the  nomination  or  election  of  a 
candidate,  aggregating  in  all  more  than 
11,000  within  a  calendar  year,  shall  file  with 
the  Commission,  at  such  times  and  In  such 
form  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
sion, a  report  of  such  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
"members  of  his  immediate  family"  means  a 
candidate's  spouse  and  any  child,  parent, 
grandparent,  brother,  or  sister,  of  the  can- 
didate, and  the  sjxjuses  of  any  of  the  fore- 
going. 

AUTHORIZATTON  OF  CANDtDATX'S  COMMITTEES: 
EXPENDITTnuCS  BY  TTN  AUTHORIZED  POLmCAL 
COMMITTEES 

Sec.  210.  (a)  A  candidate  for  nomination 
for  election,  or  election,  to  Federal  office  may 
authorize  In  writing  one  or  more  candidate's 
committees  to  receive  contributions  or  make 
expenditures  In  support  of  his  candidacy  and 
shall  designate  one  such  committee  as  his 
central  campaign  committee.  Such  authoriza- 
tion and  designation  shall  be  addressed  to 
the  chairman  of  the  candidate's  committee 
sad  a  copy  of  such  authorization  and  desig- 
nation shall  be  promptly  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission. The  Commission  shall  file  a  copy 
of  each  such  authorization  and  designation 
received  with  the  clerk  of  the  District  court 
of  the  United  States  in  the  district  In  which 
the  candidate  who  flled  the  authorization  or 
designation  resides.  Any  withdrawal  of  au- 
thorization or  designation  shall  also  be  in 
writing  and  addressed  emd  filed  in  the  same 
manner  as  was  the  original  authorization  or 
designation. 

(b)  No  political  committee  shaU.  in  sup- 
port of  any  candidate  who  has  not  authorized 
•uch  committee  to  support  his  candidacy — 

(1)   print  or  publish  any  card,  pamphlet, 

circular,   poster,   dodger,   sticker,    advertlse- 

msnt,   book,    writing,    or    other    statement 

without  stating  thereon  In  letters  of  such 
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size  as  to  be  easily  legible  that  such  com- 
mittee has  not  been  authorized  by  such 
candidate  to  support  his  candidacy;  or 

(?)  sponsor  or  pay  any  portion  of  the  cost 
of  a  speech  or  radio  or  television  broadcast 
without  declaring,  at  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  such  speech  or  broadcast,  that  such 
committee  has  not  been  authorized  by  such 
candidate  to  support  his  candidacy. 

PROHIBHTON    OF    CERTAIN    CONTRIBtTTIONS 

Sec.  211.  It  Is  vinlawful  for  any  person  to 
make  a  contribution  or  expenditure  In  con- 
nection with  any  election  of  candidates  In 
any  name  other  than  his  own  full  name,  or 
for  any  candidate,  poUtlcal  committee,  or 
other  person  knowingly  to  accept  or  receive 
any  contribution  prohibited  by  this  section. 

STATEMENTS     FILED     WTTH     CLERKS     OF     UNITED 
STATES    COTTSTS 

Sec  212.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  trans- 
mit a  copy  of  each  report  filed  with  It  to  the 
appropriate  United  States  district  court.  The 
appropriate  court  shall  be — 

( 1 )  In  the  case  of  a  report  flled  by  a  candi- 
date's central  campaign  committee,  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  Judicial 
district  In  which  the  principal  office  of  such 
committee  is  located; 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  report  flled  by  a  candi- 
date for  Federal  office,  or  any  other  person, 
the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
Judicial  district  In  which  such  person's  resi- 
dence Is  located;  and 

(3)  In  the  case  of  reports  filed  under  sec- 
tion 208,  the  United  States  district  court 
for  the  Judicial  district  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal office  of  the  reporting  organization  Is 
located. 

The  Commission  may  transmit  additional 
copies  of  any  report  filed  with  It  under  this 
title  to  the  clerk  of  any  other  United  States 
district  court  when  the  Commission  deter- 
mines that  the  pubUc  Interest  wlU  be  served 
thereby. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerks  under 
subsection  (a)  — 

(1)  to  receive  and  maintain  In  an  orderly 
manner  all  repwrts  and  statements  required 
by  this  title  to  be  flled  with  such  clerks; 

(2)  to  preserve  such  reports  and  state- 
ments for  a  period  of  at  least  ten  years  from 
date  of  receipt; 

(3)  to  make  the  reports  and  statements 
flled  with  It  available  for  public  inspection 
and  copying  during  regular  office  hours,  com- 
mencing as  soon  as  practicable  after  filing 
but  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  second 
day  following  the  day  during  which  It  was 
received,  and  to  permit  copying  of  any  such 
report  or  statement  by  hand  or  by  duplicat- 
ing machine,  as  requested  by  any  person, 
at  the  expense  of  such  person;  and 

(4)  to  compile  and  maintain  a  current 
list  of  all  statements,  or  parts  of  statements, 
pertaining  to  each  candidate. 

REQTriKEMENTS  FOR  FILING  REPORTS 

Sec  213.  (a)  The  reports  required  to  be 
filed  by  this  tlUe — 

(1)  shall  be  verified  by  the  oath  or  af- 
firmation of  the  person  filing  such  reports, 
taken  before  any  officer  authorized  to  ad- 
minister oaths;    and 

(2)  shall  be  deemed  properly  flled  when 
delivered  to  the  specified  recipient,  or  when 
deposited  In  an  established  post  office  within 
the  prescribed  time,  duly  stamped,  regis- 
tered, and  properly  addressed,  but  In  the 
event  It  Is  not  received  a  duplicate  of  such 
report  shall  be  promptly  filed  upon  notice 
of  its  nonrecelpt  by  the  officer  with  whom  It 
Is  required  to  be  flled. 

(b)  A  copy  of  each  such  report  shall  be 
preserved  by  the  person  filing  It  for  a  pe- 
riod of  one  year  from  the  date  of  flUng. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    StTPER VISION;     PUBLICATION    IN 
CONGRESSIONAL    RECORD 

Sec.  214.  (a)  To  assist  the  Congress  In 
appraising  the  administration  of  this  title 


and  In  developing  such  amendments  or 
legislation  relating  thereto  as  It  may  deem 
necessary,  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Senate  and  the  Oanunlt- 
tee  on  House  Administration  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  exercise  continu- 
ous watchfulness  over  the  administration 
of  this  title  by  the  agencies  concerned.  It 
ShaU  be  the  duty  of  these  committees — 

(1)  to  study  all  pertinent  reports  and 
summaries  submitted  to  them  by  the  Com- 
mission, and  other  such  materials  as  may 
be  necessary; 

(2)  to  ascertain  from  the  Commission 
whether  candidates,  political  conunlttees,  or 
others  have  faUed  to  file  statements  re- 
quired by  this  title,  or  have  filed  defective 
statements; 

(3)  to  review  such  reports  at  regular  inter- 
vals to  ascertain  the  actions  taken  by  those 
agencies;  and  any  department,  official,  or 
agency  administering  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  title  shall,  at  the  request  of  either 
of  the  conunlttees,  from  time  to  time  con- 
sult with  such  committee  with  req>ect  to  its 
activities  under  this  title; 

(4)  to  take  such  other  actions  as  shall  be 
deemed  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out 
their  duties  under  this  subsection;  and 

(5)  to  report  to  the  Senate  or  the  Hotise 
of  Representatives,  respectively,  from  time 
to  time,  on  their  activities  under  this  title. 

(b)  Reports  filed  with  the  Commission  un- 
der sections  205  through  209  shall  be  pub- 
lished In  the  Congressional  Record  next  pub- 
lished after  such  reports  are  made  available 
for  public  Inspection  and  copying  under  sec- 
tion 202(h)  (4).  However,  If  there  Is  no  Con- 
gressional Record  published  on  any  of  the  4 
days  following  the  date  on  which  such  re- 
ports are  made  available  for  public  Inspec- 
tion and  copying,  then  a  Congressional  Rec- 
ord oontalnlng  such  reports  shall  be  pub- 
lished on  the  fifth  day  foUowlng  such  date. 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  216.  (a)  Except  as  provided  by  sub- 
section (b),  whoever  violates  any  provision 
of  this  title,  except  a  provision  for  which  a 
specific  penalty  Is  provided,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year  or  both. 

(b)  Whoever  willfully  violates  any  provi- 
sion of  this  title  shaU  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years  or  both. 

STATE    LAWS    NOT    AFFCCTED 

Sec.  216.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  title  shaU  be 
deemed  to  InvaUdate  or  make  InappUcable 
any  provision  of  any  State  law.  except  where 
compliance  with  such  provision  of  law  would 
result  m  a  violation  of  a  provision  of  such 
title. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  encourage,  and 
cooperate  with,  the  election  officials  In  the 
several  States  to  develop  procedures  which 
win  eliminate  the  necessity  of  multiple  filings 
by  permitting  the  filing  of  copies  of  Federal 
reports  to  satisfy  the  State  requirements. 

PARTIAL    INVALIDITT 

Sec.  217.  If  any  provision  of  this  title,  or 
the  application  thereof,  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance Is  held  Invalid,  the  validity  of  tlie 
remainder  of  such  title  and  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  other  persons  and  circum- 
stances shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

REPKALINO    CLAUSE 

Sec.  218.  The  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act, 
1925,  as  amended.  Is  repealed. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  219.  There  are  authorized  to  be  t^)- 
proprlated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

ErreCTIVE    DATS 

Sec.  220.  This  title  shaU  take  effect  on  the 
January  1  next  following  the  calendar  year  In 
which  It  Is  enacted,  except  that  section  202 
ShaU  take  effect  60  days  prior  to  such  date. 
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TITLE  lU— COMMUNICATIONS 

BBCXaBATIOM 


Sec.  301.  The  Con^eos  declare*  thftt — 

(1)  broadcact  llcenMes  have  an  afflrma- 
tlve  duty  generally  to  encourage  and  imple- 
ment the  broadcast  of  all  sides  of  contro- 
versial public  Issues  over  their  facilities, 
over  and  beyond  their  obligation  to  make 
available  on  demand  opportunltlea  for  the 
expression  of  opposing  views  on  such  Issues: 

(2)  broadcast  licenses  should  play  a  con- 
scious and  positive  role  in  bringing  about 
balanced  presentation  of  opposing  view- 
points on  controversial  public  iwuea: 

(3)  broadcast  licensees  have  an  obligation 
to  devote  a  reasonable  percentage  of  their 
broadcast  time  to  the  presentation  of  news 
and  programs  devoted  to  the  consideration 
and  discussion  of  pvibltc  Issues  of  Interest  In 
their  communities,  and.  althoiigh  each  li- 
censee must  exercise  discretion  in  dlacharg- 
Vng  this  obligation,  be  must  act  In  the  public 
interest  and  cannot  refuse  or  withhold  cov- 
erage of  lmx>ort«nt  Issues  or  views  because 
at  his  private  beliefs:  and 

(4)  the  foundation  stone  of  the  American 
system  of  broadcasting  is  the  right  of  the 
ptibllc  to  be  Informed,  rather  than  any  right 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  any  broad- 
cast license*,  or  any  individual  memAier  of 
Che  public  to  broadcast  his  own  particular 
views  on  any  matter. 

AMZNDMINT   OF   COMMUNICATIONS   ACT   OF    1934 

See.  303.  (a)  Section  31&(a)  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  (47  vac.  315(a)) 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "public  office" 
In  the  first  sentence  thereof  a  comma  and 
the  following  "other  than  the  office  of  Pres- 
ident or  Vice  President  of  the  United  States.". 

(b)  Section  315(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  The  charges  made  for  the  use  of  any 
broadcasting  station  by  any  legally  qualified 
candidate  for  any  public  office  during  the  30 
days  preceding  the  date  of  a  primary  elec- 
tion, and  during  the  45  days  preceding  the 
date  of  a  general  or  special  election.  In  which 
he  Is  a  candidate  shall  not  exceed  the  lowest 
unit  charge  of  the  station  for  the  same 
amount  of  time  In  the  same  time  period." 

(c)  Section  315(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"and  to  Insure  that  all  licensees  make  avail- 
able to  legally  qualified  candidates  for  pub- 
lic office  reasonable  amounts  of  time  for  use 
of  broadcasting  stations  under  the  provisions 
of  this  section." 

(d)  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  Implementation  of  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  section,  together  with 
any  recommendations  the  Commission  may 
have  In  connection  with  such  report.  Includ- 
ing recommendations  for  additional  legisla- 
tion. 

COKMZRCLAI.  USKS  SATKS  FOR  N0NB80ADCA8T 
COMMtTNICATIONS  MEDU  SEBVICXS 

Sec.  303.  (a)  As  used  In  this  secUon — 

( 1 )  "nonbroadcast  communications  media" 
means  newspaf>ers,  magazines  and  other  pe- 
riodical publications,  and  billboard  facilities; 

(2)  "person"  means  an  Individual,  partner- 
ship, association  or  corporation  engaged  In 
the  business  of  furnishing  nonbroadcast 
communications  media  services:  and 

(3)  "Federal  office"  means  the  office  of 
President  or  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  Senator  or  Representative  In.  or 
Resident  Commissioner  or  Delegate  to,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  During  the  thirty  days  preceding  the 
date  of  any  primary  election,  and  during  the 
forty-five  days  preceding  the  date  of  any  gen- 
eral or  special  election,  to  the  extent  a  person 
chooses  to  make  advertising  space  In  his  non- 
broadcast  communlratlons  medium  available 
to  a  candidate  for  Federai  office  la  oonivectlon 


with  such  candidates  campaign  for  noml- 
nauon  for  election,  or  election,  to  such  office, 
such  space  shall  be  made  available  at  the 
lowest  unit  rate  charged  by  that  per»on  to 
his  commercial  users  for  equivalent  advertis- 
ing space 

(c)  Whenever  a  person  chooses  to  make  ad- 
vertising space  In  his  nonbroadcast  commun- 
ications medium  available  to  any  candidate 
for  Federal  office  In  connection  with  such 
candidate's  campaign  for  nomination  for 
election,  or  elecUon.  to  such  office,  he  shall 
make  an  equivalent  amount  of  space  avaU- 
able  at  the  same  rate  to  all  candidates  for 
the  same  office. 

(d»  Violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion is  punishable  or  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
•500.  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  six 
months,  or  both. 

TTTLE  rv— CAMPAIGN  MAIL 
SHorr  xmx 
Sxc.   401.   This  title  may  be  cited 
"Congressional  Campaign  Mail  Act". 
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DEFINmONS 

Sxc.  403.  As  used  in  this  title — 

(1)  "Federal  office"  means  the  office  of 
Senator,  or  Representative  In,  or  Delegate  or 
Resident  Commissioner  to  the  Congress: 

(2)  "major  party  candidates"  means-1 

(a)  the  legally  qualified  candidate  of  a 
political  party  whose  candidate  in  the  next 
preceding  general  election  for  the  same  Fed- 
eral office  received  at  least  30  percent  of  the 
toUl  number  of  votes  cast  for  all  candidates 
for  such  office:  or 

(b)  any  legally  qualified  candidate  for 
election  to  a  Federal  office  who  is  not  afllll- 
ated  with  a  political  party  and  who  was  a 
candidate  for  the  same  office  in  the  next  pre- 
ceding general  election  for  such  office  and 
who  received  at  least  30  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  votes  cast  in  such  election  for  all 
candidates  for  such  office: 

(3)  "minor  party  candidate"  means  any 
legally  qualified  candidate  for  election  to 
Federal  office  who  Is  not  a  major  party  can- 
didate; 

(4)  "Sute"  means  each  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico;  and 

(5)  "campaign  mall"  means  campaign 
literature  mailed  by  a  candidate  for  nomina- 
tion for  election,  or  election,  to  Federal 
office  In  connection  with  his  campaign  for 
nomination  or  election. 

BATES 

Sec.  403.  On  and  after  the  fir»t  day  of 
January  following  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  campaign  maU  which  Is  mailed  In 
accordance  with  section  404  of  this  title  and 
regulations  promulgated  bv  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title 
(and  the  Postal  Service  Is  authorized  to 
promulgate  such  regulations)  — 

(1»   shall  be  considered  matter  mailed  by 
a    qualified    nonprofit    organization    under 
section   4452(b)    of    title   39,    United   States 
Code,  as  such  section  existed  on  August  11 
1970:  and 

(2)  may  be  mailed  at  the  same  rates  of 
postage  that  any  such  organization  Is  au- 
thorized to  mall  matter  under  such  section 
or  section  3626  of  such  title  as  enacted  by 
section  3  of  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act. 

KUGIBILTTT 

Sac.  404.  (a)  A  major  party  candidate  in 
a  general  or  special  election  shall  be  eligible 
to  mall  a  number  of  pieces  of  campaign 
mall  equal  to  X  times  the  number  of  persons 
registered  to  vote  in  the  State  in  which 
he  seeks  election.  In  the  case  of  a  candi- 
date for  election  as  Senator  or  as  Delegate 
or  Resident  Commissioner  to  the  Congress 
or  In  the  district  In  which  he  seeks  election. 
In  the  case  of  a  candidate  for  election  as  a 
Member  of  the  Houiie  of  Representatives. 

(b)  A  minor  party  candidate  In  a  general 
or  special  election  shaU  be  eligible  to  mati 


a  number  of  pieces  of  campaign  mail  equal 
to  the  number  of  persona  registered  to  vot« 
in  the  sute  m  which  he  seeks  elecuon  to 
the  case  of  a  candidate  for  election  as  Se'nl. 
tor  or  as  a  Delegate  or  Resident  Commlaslon» 
to  the  Congress,  or  in  the  dUtrlct  in  which  h« 
seeks  election,  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  for 
election  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Beo. 
resentatlves  ^*^ 

(c)  Any  candidate  for  nominauon  for 
election  to  Federal  ofllce  shall  be  eligible  to 
mall  a  number  of  pieces  of  campaign  maU  to 
equal  to  — 

(1)2  times  the  number  of  persons  re«*- 
tered  to  vote  In  the  State  in  which  he  mU 
such  nomination  in  the  case  of  a  candidate 
for  nomination  for  election  as  Senator  or  a* 
Delegate  or  Resident  Commissioner  to  the 
Congress,  or  In  the  district  in  which  he  seeks 
such  nomination  in  the  case  of  a  candidate 
for  nomination  for  election  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  If  such  candi- 
date  secures  the  signatures  of  such  peraoos 
equal  to  5  percent  of  such  number;  or 

(2)  the  number  of  persona  registered  to 
vote  in  the  State  in  which  he  seeks  such 
nominauon,  in  the  case  of  a  candidate  for 
nominaUon  for  election  as  Senator,  or  as 
Delegate  or  Resident  Commissioner  to  the 
Congress,  or  in  the  district  in  which  he  seeks 
such  nomlnaUon,  in  the  case  of  a  candidate 
for  nomination  for  election  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  RepresentaUves.  if  such  candi- 
date secures  the  slgiiatures  of  such  persons 
equal  to  3  percent  of  such  number 

(d)  (1)  The  Postal  Service  may  enter  into 
contracts  or  other  arrangements  with  the 
government  of  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  in  order  to  obtain  informa- 
Uon  as  to  the  number  of  persons  registered 
in  any  State  or  district,  and  to  verify  signa- 
tures obtained  by  candidates  for  the  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (c ) . 

(2)  In  the  event  that  the  number  of  per- 
sons registered  to  vote  in  any  State  or  dis- 
trict U  unavailable  to  the  Postal  Service  the 
number  of  persona  registered  to  vote  In  such 
sute  or  district  ahaU  be  held  and  consld- 
ered  to  be  150  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  votes  cast  in  the  next  preceding  general 
election  for  aU  candidates  for  the  office 
which  a  candidate  for  Federal  office  is 
seeking. 

TITLE  V— TAX  INCENTTVES 
INCOMK  TAX  camrr 
Sxc.  501.  (a)  Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  credits  against 
tax)  Is  amended  by  renumbering  section  40 
as  41.  and  by  inserting  after  section  39  the 
following  new  section : 

"Sxc.    40.    CONTRIBUTIONS     TO     CANDn)AT«S    FOt 
ELCCnVE  rXDEkAI.  OFTICB. 

"(a)  OxNXKAL  RuLx. — There  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  an  individual,  as  a  credit  against 
the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the  tax- 
able year,  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of 
the  political  contributions  (as  defined  In 
subsection  (c) )  payment  of  which  U  made 
by  such  Individual  within  the  taxable  year. 

"(b)     LlMTTATIONS. 

"(1)  Amount. — The  credit  allowed  by  sub- 
section (a)  shall  not  exceed  $25  for  any  Ux- 
able  year. 

"(2)  Apflkatioj*  with  OTRsa  CRXDrrs. — 
The  credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  tax  Imposed 
by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  reduced 
by  the  sum  of  the  credits  aUowable  under 
section  33  (relating  to  foreign  tax  credit), 
section  37  (relating  to  retirement  Income), 
and  section  38  (relating  to  Investment  In 
cerUln  depreciable  property). 

"(3)  VmincATioN. — The  credit  allowed  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  allowed  with  respect 
to  any  political  contribution,  only  if  such 
political  contribution  Is  verified  In  such  man- 
ner as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  pre- 
scribe by  regulations. 

"<C)     DETOTTnON     OF     PoUnCAL     CONTKBTJ- 
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TTow  —For  purposes  of  tills  section,  the  term 
^UUcal  contribution-  means  a  contribution 

tr  elf  t  to — 

••(1)  on  individual  whose  name  is  pre- 
«.nted  for  election  as  President  of  the  United 
Rtltes  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
frTeliJctor  for  President  or  Vice  President 
of  the  United  SUtes,  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  a  Member  of  (or  Delegate  to)  the 
Hoiise  of  Representatives  in  a  general  or  spe- 
BUil  election,  in  a  primary  election,  or  in  a 
invention  of  a  pollUcal  party,  for  use  by 
iuch  individual  to  further  his  candidacy  for 
any  such  office;  or 

••(3)  a  committee  acting  in  behalf  of  an 
individual  or  individuals  described  In  para- 
n-anh  ( 1 )  for  ^i**  ^'y  such  conunlttee  to  f ur- 
S»  the  candidacy  of  such  individual  or 
individuals. 

■•(d)  EixcnoN  To  Take  Dxductiok  d* 
LBu  or  CaxDiT. — This  section  shall  not  apply 
In  the  case  of  any  taxpayer  who,  for  the  tax- 
able year,  elects  to  take  the  deduction  pro- 
vided by  section  218  (relating  to  deduction 
lor  contributions  to  candidates  for  elective 
FWeral  office).  Such  election  shall  be  made 
in  such  manner  and  at  such  time  as  the  Sec- 
retary or  bis  delegate  shall  prescribe  by 
regulations. 

"(C)    CaOSS  RXFEBTNCX. 

'For  disallowance  of  credit  to  estates  and 
trusts,  see  section  642   (a)(3)." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  subpart 
is  amended  by  striking  out 

■Sec.  40.  Overpayments  of  tax." 

and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

"Sec.    40.  Contributions    to    candidates    for 

elective  Federal  office. 
"Sec.  41.  Overpayments  of  tax." 

(c)  Section  042  (a)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  oif  1954  (relating  to  credits  against 
tax  for  estates  and  trusts)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  ptaragrapta 
as  follows : 

"(3)  PoLmcAL  CONTRIBUTIONS. — An  estate 
or  trust  shall  not  be  allowed  the  credit 
against  tax  for  political  contributions  to 
candidates  for  elective  Federal  office  provid- 
ed by  section  40." 

DBDUCTION   IN  LIEU   OF  CREDIT 

8«c  502.  (a)  Part  VII  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  additional  Itemized  deduc- 
tions for  Individuals)  is  amended  by  renum- 
bering section  218  as  219,  and  by  Inserting 
after  section  217  the  following  new  section: 
"Src.  218.  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  Candidates  for 
Elective  Federal  Office. 

"(a)  Allowance  of  Deduction. — In  the 
case  of  an  Individual,  there  shall  be  allowed 
BS  a  deduction  any  political  contribution  (as 
defined  In  subsection  (c) )  payment  of  which 
U  made  by  such  Individual  within  the  tax- 
able year. 

"(b)   Limitations. — 

"(1)  Amount.— The  deduction  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  not  exceed  $100  for  any 
Uxable  year. 

"(2)  Verification. — The  deduction  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  allowed,  with  respect 
to  any  political  contribution,  only  If  such 
political  contribution  Is  verified  In  such  man- 
ner as  the  secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  pre- 
scribe by  regulations. 

"(c)  Detinition  of  Political  Contribu- 
tion.—For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'political  contribution"  means  a  contribution 
or  gift  to— 

"(1)  an  Individual  whose  name  Is  pre- 
sented for  election  as  President  of  the  United 
Sutes,  Vice  President  of  the  United  SUtes. 
an  elector  for  President  or  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate, or  a  Member  of  (or  Delegate  to)  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  a  primary  elec- 
tion, or  In  a  convention  of  a  political  party, 
for  use  by  such  individual  to  further  his 
candidacy  for  any  such  office;  or 


"(2)  a  committee  acting  In  behalf  of  an 
individual  or  individuals  described  In  para- 
graph ( 1 ) ,  for  use  by  such  committee  to  fur- 
ther the  candidacy  of  such  individual  or 
individuals. 

"(d)  Election  to  take  credit  In  lieu  of  de- 
duction.— This  section  shall  not  apply  In  the 
case  of  any  taxpayer  who,  for  the  taxable 
year,  elects  to  take  the  credit  against  tax 
provided  by  section  40  (relating  to  credit 
against  tax  for  contributions  to  candidates 
for  elective  Federal  office).  Such  election 
shall  be  made  in  such  manner  and  at  such 
tune  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall 
prescribe  by  regulations. 

"(e)   Cross  Reference. — 

"For  disallowance  of  deduction  to  estates 
and  trusts,  see  section  642(1) ." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part 
Is  amended  by  striking  out 

"Sec.  218.  Cross  references." 

and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ^ 

"Sec.  218.  Contributions    to    candidates    for 

elective  Federal  office. 
"Sec.  219.  Cross  references." 

(c)  Section  642  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  special  rules  for 
credits  and  deductions  for  estates  and  trusts) 
Is  amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (1) 
as  subsection  (J),  and  by  Inserting  after 
subsection  (h)   a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(I)  Political  Contributions. — An  estate  or 
trust  shall  not  be  allowed  the  deduction  for 
contributions  to  candidates  for  elective  Fed- 
eral office  provided  by  section  218." 

effective  date 
Sec  503.  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions 501  and  502  shall  apply  to  taxable  years 
ending  after  December  31,  1971,  but  only 
with  respect  to  contributions  or  gifts  pay- 
ment of  which  Is  made  after  such  date. 


Campaign  Reform  Bill — Highlights 
I.  financial  reporting  DiacLOsrrRE 

A.  Detailed  reports  must  be  filed  by  candi- 
dates and  political  committees  directly  to  an 
Independent  Federal  Elections  Commission. 

B.  Information  copies  will  be  sent  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  and  the  appropriate  UJ3.  District 
Court;  reports  are  to  be  published  In  the 
Congressional  Record. 

C.  There  are  five  filing  dates  per  year,  four 
prior  to  general  elections,  and  one  following. 

D.  Reports  are  filed  by  a  candidate's 
central  campaign  treasurer  on  behalf  of  all 
the  candidate's  committees. 

E.  Federal  Elections  Commission  would 
make  annual  reports  and  keep  files  open  for 
public  Inspection.  It  will  also  conduct  audits 
and  report  violations  to  law  enforcement 
officials. 

F.  In  aggregate,  an  Individual  may  not 
contribute  more  than: 

1.  $15,000  to  one  Presidential  campaign. 

2.  $10,000  to  one  Senate  campaign. 

3.  $5,000  to  one  House  campaign. 

0.  In  aggregate,  a  candidate  may  not  con- 
tribute to  his  own  campaign  more  than: 

1.  $50,000  If  he  Is  a  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent or  Vice  President. 

2.  $36,000  If  he  Is  a  candidate  for  the 
Senate. 

3.  $25,000  If  he  is  a  candidate  for  the 
House. 

H.  All  ceilings  on  candidate  expenditures 
are  repealed. 

n.  tax  incentives  for  small  political 
contributions 

A.  Maximum  $25  tax  credit,  or 

B.  Maximum  $100  Ux  deduction. 

m.   POLmCAL   broadcasting  AND  ADVERTISING 

A.  Broadcast  media 
1.  Repeal  of  Section  315(a)   requlremenU 
for  "equal  time"  only  as  they  relate  to  the 
office  of  President  or  Vice  President, 


2.  Sale  of  political  broadcast  time  Is  being 
made  available  to  all  candidates,  at  lowest 
unit  rates,  during  si>eclfied  pre-election  pe- 
riods. 

3.  Requirement  that  broadcasters  may  not 
refuse  to  sell  "reasonable"  amounts  of  time 
to  all  legally  qualified  candidates  for  public 
office. 

4.  Directs  an  FCC  study  of  these  provi- 
sions, within  one  year  from  enactment,  to  l>e 
sent  to  Congress. 

B.  Nonbroadcast  media 

1.  Applies  to  newspapers,  magazines  and 
other  periodical  publlcation.3,  and  billboard 
facilities. 

2.  Assures  that  political  advertising  space 
purchased  by  candidates  for  Federal  Office  is 
offered,  at  lowest  unit  rates,  during  specified 
pre-election  i>eriods. 

IV.  REDUCED  RATES  FOR  POLITICAL   MAIL 

A.  General  election — two  pieces  of  spe- 
cially-marked reduced  rate  mall  for  every 
registered  voter  in  the  district  or  State. 

B.  Primary  election — two  pieces  of  the 
above  mall  upon  securing  the  signatures  of 
5  per  cent  of  the  registered  voters  In  the 
area. 

C.  The  new  rate  will  be  that  which  Is  cur- 
rently offered  to  non-profit  organizations. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  be  able  to  join  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  ScoTi)  in  this  efifort  to 
bring  about  the  most  significant  reform 
of  Federal  election  procedures,  I  think, 
that  has  ever  been  lindertaken.  As  he 
has  said,  he  made  a  pledge  last  fall  to 
bring  this  matter  to  the  Senate  early 
this  year.  His  action  today  fully  carries 
out  that  pledge. 

Mr.  President,  although  I  dififered  from 
the  view  he  took  last  fall  with  respect 
to  the  election  reform  bill  then  before 
us,  I  made  a  similar  promise,  and  we 
have  been  able  to  Join  forces  effectively, 
I  want  now  to  express  my  great  appre- 
ciation to  him  for  the  leadership  he  has 
taken  in  this  matter.  I  believe  that  what 
we  have  prop>osed  is  significant  because 
it  goes  to  the  real  heart  of  the  diflQculties 
that  have  plagued  the  electoral  system 
and  have  created  doubt  and  in  some  cases 
despair  in  the  American  electorate. 

This  is  an  important  measure.  It  is 
one  that  I  hope  the  Senate  will  consider 
promptly,  because  plans  are  now  being 
made  for  the  presidential  and  congres- 
sional elections  of  1972  and  they  should 
be  made  within  the  context  of  a  new 
federal  system. 

Mr.  President,  the  subject  of  campaign 
reform  is  not  a  new  one.  As  early  as  1906 
Congress  decided  to  take  a  probing  look 
into  the  subject  of  campaign  contribu- 
tions and  their  effect  upon  the  credibility 
of  government.  It  was  recognized  early 
in  the  history  of  our  Republic  that  the 
way  we  elect  representatives  of  the  people 
and  officials  of  the  government  affects 
the  quality  and  responsiveness  of  gov- 
ernment itself. 

I  do  not  have  to  recite  to  the  Senate 
the  extent  to  which  we  are  now  faced 
with  campaign  abuses.  We  all  read  the 
newspapers.  We  till  watch  television. 
We  have  all  been  involved  in  political 
campaigns.  The  call  for  reform  is  ringing 
across  the  country.  The  longer  we  delay 
the  task  of  enacting  meaningful  legisla- 
tion, the  greater  the  risk  of  losing  more 
and  more  to  the  growing  number  of 
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Americans  who  have  become  detached 
and  apathetic  about  Oovemment  and 
its  processes — dropouts  from  the  Ameri- 
can political  system. 

Any  casual  student  of  American  Oov- 
emment will  recognize  the  political  sen- 
sitivity of  such  a  legislative  endeavor. 
It  affects  the  political  destiny  of  every 
Member  of  Congress  as  well  as  the  Presi- 
dency. There  is  no  subject  with  greater 
vested  interest. 

The  Senate  has  responded.  On  two 
occasions  we  passed  meaningful  cam- 
paign reform  legislation.  We  must  try 
again. 

The  most  recent  pronouncement  of  the 
Senate  on  this  subject  was  S.  3637. 1  voted 
in  favor  of  thia  bill  and  in  opposition  to 
the  President's  veto.  In  doing  so,  I 
reflected.  I  thought,  the  views  of  the  cit- 
izens of  Maryland  and  their  demand  for 
urgent  reform.  The  bill  wais  not  perfect. 
It  had  its  shortcomings.  But  it  was  a 
start — a  declaration  of  congressional  In- 
tent and  congressional  responsibility.  At 
the  time  of  my  vote  to  override  the  veto, 
I  announced  that  I  would  introduce  in 
the  next  Congress  a  comprehensive  bill 
on  campaign  reform  which  would  meet 
the  President's  objections  to  the  vetoed 
bill.  The  distinguished  minority  leader. 
In  voting  to  sustain  the  President's  veto, 
made  a  similar  pledge. 

Today,  I  Join  with  the  minority  leader 
In  introducing  the  most  comprehensive 
bill  on  campaign  reform  that  this  Cham- 
ber has  ever  seen.  The  Federal  Election 
Reform  Act  of  1971.  The  fact  that  we 
voted  differently  on  the  Presidents  veto, 
the  fact  that  we  both  pledged  to  meet  the 
President's  objections,  and  the  fact  that 
we  Join  together  today  In  this  legislation 
demonstrates  our  strong  conunitment  as 
well  as  our  Party's  commitment  to  enact 
effective  campaign  reform  legislation. 

I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
this  is  not  a  partisan  bill:  campaign 
abuse  affects  us  aU.  It  is  not  a  partisan 
Issue.  It  is  for  the  benefit  of  all  Amer- 
icans and  for  the  twneflt  of  our  electoral 
process. 

We  have  sought  the  opinion  and  coun- 
sel of  many  sources  in  and  out  of  Oovem- 
ment. We  have  derived  the  language  of 
this  bill  from  months  and  mcaiths  of 
consultation,  deliberation,  evaluation, 
study  and  reevaluation.  We  have  con- 
t£u:ted  the  best  legal  minds,  the  most 
qualified  exports.  In  particular  the  bill 
reflects  the  patient  and  steady  efforts  of 
the  National  Committee  for  an  Effective 
Congress,  for  which  I  am  grateful.  We 
are  happy  to  have  their  endorsement. 

The  legislative  package  is  divided  into 
5  separate  substantive  areas:  Reporting 
and  disclosure;  monetary  limitations; 
mail  privileges;  media;  and  tax  incen- 
tives. 

INTBODCCTION 

In  considering  campaign  reform,  the 
Issue  narrows  down  to  two  alternative 
philosophical  approaches;  Should  the 
Federal  Oovemment  control  the  activ- 
ities or  spending  of  candidates,  or.  should 
the  public,  by  being  fiilly  informed  as  to 
the  candidate's  campaign  spending  and 
sources  of  revenue,  through  its  power  of 
the  vote  be  the  ultimate  Judge  of  the 
candidate's  activities  and  thus  of  cam- 
paign reform? 


Examples  of  the  former  are  illustrated 
in  proposals  to  put  spending  ceilings  on 
all  campaign  spending,  spending  ceilings 
on  media  and/or  nonmedia  services  and 
limits  on  contributions.  The  latter  Is  re- 
flected in  the  numerous  reporting  and 
disclosure  bills  Introduced  in  the  Con- 
gress. One  puts  the  responsibility  on 
Oovemment  as  Big  Brother,  while  with 
the  other  the  discernment  and  Judgment 
rests  with  the  public  who  in  the  end  will 
enjoy  the  benefit  or  bear  the  burden  of 
future  election  practices. 

Bills  have  been  introduced  all  along 
this  legislative  spectrum.  As  you  will  see 
we  have  adopted  an  approach  which  is 
the  closest  to  the  disclosure  philosophy, 
yet  providing  some  realistic  limitations 
for  candidates. 

I  believe  that  comprehensive  reporting 
and  dlsclosiu-e  is  the  best  vehicle  to  stop 
campaign  abuse,  and  in  the  long  run 
one  which  will  permanently  put  a  stop  to 
high  campaign  spending.  I  have  ap- 
proached the  problem  in  this  manner 
ever  since  my  House  days  when  I  became 
a  cosponsor  of  the  model  bill  in  this 
area — the  A.<!hmore-Ooodell  bill. 

The  present  law,  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Act,  seeks  to  combine  all  approaches.  It 
has  limits  on  individual  contributions, 
limits  on  spending  and  contains  provi- 
sions for  the  disclosure  and  reporting 
of  campaign  costs.  Its  limitations  are 
unrealistic  and  the  disclosure  ineffective. 
There  are  more  holes  in  the  bill  than 
there  are  provisions.  I  mention  this  only 
to  make  the  point  that  the  most  im- 
portant characteristic  of  any  campaign 
practice  bill  must  be  that  it  is  work- 
able— it  must  be  realistic. 

At  (Hie  time,  out  of  a  sense  of  utter 
outrage  at  campaign  costs  and  cam- 
paign abuse.  I  spoke  of  spending  ceilings; 
but  after  much  thought  and  evaluation 
I  have  come  to  believe  that  it  Is  ulti- 
mately unrealistic  to  assume  that  we  can 
construct  flexible  spending  figures  which 
are  adaptable  in  each  and  every  political 
race  throughout  each  and  every  State 
of  our  country.  A  spen±'ng  limit  that 
may  dictate  a  lean  campaign  budget  in 
one  area  might  authorize  a  Roman  car- 
nival in  another  part  of  the  country. 
The  impractical  attempt  to  legislate  a 
uniformity  that  does  not  exist  m  prac- 
tice is  among  the  reasons  for  the  ineffec- 
tiveness of  the  present  Corrupt  Practices 
Act. 

I  believe  it  is  much  better  to  control 
the  cost  of  campaigns  in  their  inception 
smd  diiring  their  planning  rather  than 
attempting  to  control  the  level  of  spend- 
ing once  the  snowball  is  headed  down  the 
hill.  If  the  cost  is  controlled,  more  can- 
didates would  enter  the  race,  rather  than 
being  financially  afraid  of  not  obtaining 
the  minimum  amount  of  money  needed 
for  a  campaign.  It  has  been  with  this 
spirit  that  we  have  drawn  sections  of  the 
bill  dealing  with  media,  tax  incentives, 
and  mailing  privileges. 

The  public  learns  a  great  deal  about 
a  candidate  from  the  way  he  spends  and 
receives  his  campaign  money.  If  we  would 
protect  the  public  from  this  insight  bv 
putting  unrealistic  ceilings  on  spending, 
the  public  would  never  gain  any  real  ex- 
pectation of  the  candidate's  integrity  or 
credibility  until  after  he  is  elected.  The 


public  should — it  must — make  its  Judg. 
ment  on  what  it  sees  and  hears,  not  od 
what  It  Is  prevented  from  seeing  or  hear- 
ing. 

The  beauty  of  America,  I  feel,  is  that 
we  are  not  all  alike.  We  have  many  dif- 
ferent cultures,  different  religions,  and 
different  traditions.  We  cannot  and 
should  not  reduce  every  candidate  to  a 
common  level  before  the  American  elec- 
torate. There  will  always  be  somebody 
better  looking,  richer,  or  better  educated, 
someone  who  will  be  a  better  speaker  or  a 
better  performer.  It  is  these  differences 
among  Americans  that  make  our  rep- 
resentative system  work  so  effectively, 

I  believe  that  the  public  wants  some 
monetary  limitation.  Rather  than  have 
meaningless  limitations  on  spending,  i 
would  have  limitations  on  contributions. 
If  a  candidate  Is  to  spend  $1  million 
I  would  rather  that  he  get  that 
money  from  numerous  people — from  a 
broad  base — rather  than  from  a  select 
few.  By  limiting  the  amoimt  one  can 
contribute  to  a  campaign  or  the  amount 
one  can  contribute  to  his  own  campaign, 
we  are  creating  conditions  to  encourage 
the  development  of  a  broad  bese  from 
which  candidates  will  seek  election.  Thla 
notion  is  complementary  to  our  provi- 
sions on  tax  incentives,  mail  privileges, 
and  media.  Limiting  contributions  is 
more  in  keeping  with  the  philosophy  of 
disclosure.  And  the  result  would  be  as  if 
we  did  put  direct  spending  ceilings  on 
campaigns. 

Thus,  our  bill  is  a  practical  bill  which 
gives  the  opportunity  and  puts  the  bur- 
den and  responsibility  upon  the  voter, 
through  the  knowledge  he  will  gain  from 
comprehensive  disclosure,  to  choose  the 
extent  of  campaign  abuse  in  any  elec- 
tion. In  addition,  we  provide  through  tax 
incentives,  media  regulation,  contribu- 
tion limitations,  and  mailing  privileges 
a  means  to  create  broad  base  support  for 
candidates,  a  means  to  offset  the  great 
disparities  of  power  and  infiuence  among 
candidates,  and  a  means  of  accessibility 
for  all  the  candidates  to  the  public. 

«ri>0»nlfG    AKD    DISCLOSUU 

Effective  publicity  of  the  financing  ar- 
rangements of  candidates  creates  finan- 
cial accountability  and  public  confidence 
in  the  electoral  system.  It  is  crucial  in 
any  package  of  campaign  reform  legis- 
lation that  the  public  makes  its  choice 
of  candidates  based  upon  all  available 
and  pertinent  information — for  if  that 
information  is  not  available  the  public 
would  not  be  makng  any  real  choice  at 
all.  And  I  know  from  personal  observa- 
tion that  the  public  is  discriminating  in 
this  area. 

The  basic  approach  of  disclosure  and 
reporting  has  t>een  adopted  twice  by  this 
chamber.  The  Citizens  Research  Foun- 
dation, the  Kennedy  Commission  wi 
Campaign  Costs,  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development,  and  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Fund  Task  Forces  have  all 
emphasized  and  recommended  this  ap- 
proach. 

This  section  of  the  legislation  has  been 
offered  before  in  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate. It  was  basically  the  Ashmore-Good- 
ell  bUl  now  set  forth  in  a  more  compre- 
hensive version  and  with  some  varia- 
tions. 
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The  secUon  covers  all  federally  elected 
offices  and  includes  conventions,  primar- 
ies caucuses,  and  other  processes  cre- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  nominating  can- 
didates for  such  offices. 

Once  an  Individual  becomes  a  candi- 
date as  contemplated  by  the  bill,  he 
must  create  one  central  committee  to 
coUect  and  distribute  all  campaign  con- 
tributions. No  money  can  be  spent  on 
behalf  of  any  candidate  imtil  such  a 
committee  is  established  and  a  repre- 
sentative registered  with  the  created 
Federal  Elections  Commission  and  there- 
after a  presumption  of  law  Ls  created  that 
the  candidate  and  the  committee  are 
cognizant  of  campaign  finances.  The 
committee  is  required  to  transmit  to  the 
Commission  periodic  reports  on  contri- 
butions and  expenditures  in  the  candi- 
date's campaign.  It  is  responsible  for 
filing  similar  reports  with  the  clerk  of 
the  U.S.  district  court  for  the  district  in 
•which  the  prlnciiml  oflQce  of  the  commit- 
tee is  located  and  with  the  appropriate 
Senate  or  House  of  Representative. 

Subcommittees  are  not  discouraged 
and  can  fiourish  as  long  as  they  coordi- 
nate their  finances  and  reporting  with 
the  registered  central  committee.  A  broad 
definition  Is  given  to  "contributions"  to 
include  all  gifts  and  services. 

A  Federal  Elections  Commission  is 
established  for  the  purpose  of  publish- 
ing, disseminating  and  enforcing  those 
provisions  relating  to  reporting  and  dis- 
closure. For  example,  the  following  are 
required  by  law  to  file  reports  directly 
to  the  Commission:  First,  each  candi- 
date's central  committee  registered  with 
the  Commission;  second,  all  political 
committees  which  raise  or  spend  in  ex- 
cess of  $1,000;  third,  donors  or  their 
Immediate  family  who  contribute  more 
than  $1,000  to  any  campaign;  and  fourth, 
all  candidates  covered  under  the  bill. 

Each  report  must  list  all  donors  who 
have  contributed  $100  or  more,  their 
names  and  addresses,  the  amount  of  con- 
tributions, and  the  expenditures  of 
money.  The  bill  sets  forth  in  detail  the 
requirements  for  each  report. 

The  reports  are  published  for  public 
consumption  by  the  Comnnission  at 
stated  intervals  prior  to  the  election. 
Annual  and  special  reports  are  also  re- 
quired. The  Commission  is  Instructed  to 
transmit  each  report  to  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  publication. 

The  Commission  is  empowered  to  make 
field  investigations  and  audits  with  re- 
spect to  the  required  reports  and  is  re- 
quired for  report  suspected  violations  to 
ttie  appropriate  law  enforcement  author- 
ities. 

Any  person  who  believes  a  violation 
has  occurred  can  file  a  complaint  with 
the  Commission  which  in  turn  can  make 
an  investigation;  if  a  violation  is  found, 
the  Commission  is  to  report  the  violation 
to  the  Justice  Department  for  prosecu- 
tion. Permanent  and  temporary  injunc- 
tive relief  is  provided  for  complainants. 
Those  violating  the  law  may  be  fined 
not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  1  year,  or  both,  and  if 
there  is  a  willful  violation,  penalty  may 
be  a  fine  of  up  to  $10,000  or  imprison- 
ment of  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 


OONTMBXmON   UMTTATTONS 

It  is  important  to  assure  that  no  one 
group  or  individual,  through  financial 
power,  dominates  or  unduly  infiuences 
an  elected  representative  to  the  disserv- 
ice of  the  broad  public  interest.  Limita- 
tions on  the  size  of  contributions  assure 
the  broadest  possible  support  for  candi- 
dates and  may  reduce  campaign  spend- 
ing without  directly  limiting  the  spend- 
ing capacity  of  candidates. 

The  bill  provides  that  no  person  is  per- 
mitted to  make  either  directly,  or  Indi- 
rectly such  as  through  a  political  com- 
mittee, contributions  in  an  aggregate 
amount  in  excess  of  $15,000  to  any  candi- 
date for  the  Office  of  President;  $10,000 
for  the  office  of  Senator,  and  $5,000  for 
the  office  of  Representative,  Commis- 
sioner or  Delegate. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  that  no 
candidate  can  give  to  his  own  candidacy 
through  his  own  fimds  or  that  of  his  im- 
mediate family  more  than:  first,  $50,000 
in   the   case  of   his  candidacy   for   the 
Presidency  or  Vice  Presidency;  second, 
$35,000  for  the  office  of  Senator;    and 
third,  $25,000  for  the  office  of  Repre- 
sentative, Commissioner,  or  Delegate. 
TAX  iNcrimvM 
One  of  the  principal  challenges  of  our 
electoral  system  Is  to  restore  its  credi- 
bility. One  effective  way  of  doing  this  Is 
to  get  more  people  involved  in  the  finan- 
cial as  well  as  the  representative  base  of 
American  politics.  I  myself  would  rather 
have  100,000  contributions  of   1  dollar 
each  than  10  contributions  of  $10,000 
each.  The  money  adds  up  to  the  same 
amount,  but  the  politics^  effect  is  differ- 
ent— 100,000  active  participants  who  put 
their  money  where  their  mouth  is  are 
vastly  different  from  10  rich  supporters 
putting  up  all  the  money. 

To  further  this  objective  of  broad  base 
support  of  candidates,  a  program  of  tax 
Incentives  is  proposed  by  which  the  do- 
nor can  take  a  deduction  or  credit  on  his 
Federal  income  tax  return  to  offset  his 
political  contribution.  Like  limitations  on 
contributions,  this  too  is  an  excellent  tool 
to  gradually  rid  political  campaigns  of 
their  dependency  upon  large  contribu- 
tors— and  often  Isu-ge  debts. 

The  bill  provides  a  maximum  of  a  $25 
tax  credit,  or,  altematlvely,  a  maximum 
$100  tax  deduction  for  support  of  can- 
didates for  Federal  office.  The  tax  credit 
will  benefit  the  low-  to  middle-Income 
tax  bracket,  while  those  higher  income 
tax  brackets  who  itemize  deductions  will 
benefit  from  the  deduction  approach. 

We  are  aware  of  the  political  resistance 
to  such  a  proposal.  To  some  it  tampers 
too  much  with  the  revenue  process.  To 
some  it  creates  too  much  of  a  public  sub- 
sidy. The  amount  of  money  the  Federal 
Government  would  lose  in  such  a  pro- 
gram would  be  pennies  in  comparison  to 
some  comprehensive  subsidy  programs 
which  have  been  proposed.  The  cost  is 
meaningless  compared  to  benefits  to  the 
electoral  process  derived  from  the  in- 
volvement of  more  citizens  in  American 
politics. 

REDUCED   RATE   ON    POtJTICAl.   MAIL   JOB 
CON0RBS8IONA1,   CAJfDIDAtTS 


In  a  further  effort  to  solicit  broad  po- 
litical participation  in  American  politics 


and  to  offset  existing  disparities  of  pow- 
er and  money  between  candidates,  we 
are  proposing  a  system  by  which  all  can- 
didates, both  incumbents  and  opponents, 
can  receive  reduced  rates  for  political 
mailings  in  general  and  primary  election 
campaigns.  The  franking  privilege  of  in- 
cumbents is  a  powerful  weapon.  Even  if 
the  incumbent  strictly  uses  the  frank  for 
nonpolitical  materials,  the  exposure  re- 
ceived from  his  mailings  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage In  the  closing  days  of  any  elec- 
tion. Just  because  one  Is  elected  to  office 
should  not  guarantee  his  reelection — or 
ills  defeat. 

We  must  provide  greater  public  ac- 
cessibility to  the  other  candidates.  Al- 
though this  will  be  another  area  in  which 
those  of  us  who  are  Incumbents  may  be 
said  to  have  great  political  vested  inter- 
est, we  must  ICK*  beyond  ourselves  to  the 
broad  picture  of  the  Stability  and  growth 
of  our  electoral  process. 

The  legislation  provides  that  every 
major  party's  congressional  candidate 
be  entitled  to  two  pieces  of  reduced  rate 
political  mail  for  every  registered  voter  in 
the  district  or  Sta*e  In  the  general  or 
special  election.  In  order  to  get  the  same 
privilege  in  the  primary,  the  candidate 
must  secure  the  signatures  of  5  percent 
of  the  registered  voters  in  the  respective 
represemtative  area. 

A  minor  party  candidate — one  not  be- 
longing to  a  major  party  or  one  wliich 
has  not  received  more  than  30  percent 
of  the  votes  In  the  preceding  election — 
would  be  entitled  to  one  special  mailing 
In  any  general  or  special  election  cam- 
pwdgn.  In  a  primary,  he  may  also  have 
one  mailing  if  he  secures  the  signatures 
of  3  percent  of  the  registered  voters. 

The  reduced  rate  shall  be  equivalent 
to  the  rates  now  given  to  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations. By  not  giving  completely  free 
mailing  privileges,  the  revenue  loss  Is 
minimized  and  the  privilege  Is  limited  to 
those  candidates  who  are  earnestly  seek- 
ing election. 

Considering  the  aJtematives.  this  is  a 
cheap  and  effective  way  of  somewhat 
balancing  the  political  equation  among 
candidaJtes. 

MEDIA 

It  is  ironic  but  Instructive  that  it  has 
been  the  media  that  has  brought  the 
public  closer  to  the  osmdidate — that  has 
educated  the  public.  And  it  has  been  tWs 
same  vehicle  that  has  accelerated  the 
need  for  campaign  reform. 

We  all  know  how  the  broadcast  media 
has  affected  the  workings  and  integrity 
of  campaigns.  There  are  elected  repre- 
sentatives and  defeated  candidates  whose 
political  status  has  been  determined  on 
the  basis  of  their  access  to  the  television 
screens  of  the  voters.  And  access  requires 
money. 

I  have  stated  on  niunerous  occasions 
that  this  crazy,  self-destructive  scheme 
must  be  curtailed.  The  system  has  ac- 
quired an  advantage  over  the  candidates 
and  the  candidates  are  taking  advantage 
of  the  public. 

It  Is  clear  that  we  must  create  a  system 
which  will  secure  greater  access  to  the 
airwaves  by  more  candidates,  a  system 
which  will  reduce  the  costs  of  advertlsln« 
time  and  instill  a  sense  of  public  re^xxi- 
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sibility  in  the  broadcast  media,  a  system 
which  will  produce  more  free  time  for 
candidates  to  voice  their  views. 

To  accomplish  these  objectives,  the 
alternatives  are  many.  We  can  provide 
public  subsidies  in  whole  or  in  part  for 
candidates'  brotulcasts.  This  has  obvious 
disadvantages.  It  woiild  be  expensive.  It 
would,  in  my  mind,  be  inconsistent  with 
the  approach  of  disclosure  and  reporting. 
Also,  it  would  be  treating  one  medium, 
broadcasting,  differently  from  the  rest. 
We  can  put  limits  on  media  spending, 
on  all  campaign  spending,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two.  I  have  already  discussed 
the  disadvantages  of  this  approach.  It  is 
unrealistic,  arbitrary,  and  hardly  en- 
forceable on  a  nationwide  basis  with 
the  diversity  of  rates  and  facilities. 

We  can  demand  that  the  broadcast 
media  sell  to  the  candidates  political  ad- 
vertising time  at  the  same  rate  It  would 
sell  that  same  time  to  its  regiilar  com- 
mercial clients,  the  so-called  lowest  unit 
cost  approach.  The  broadcast  media 
formerly  on  occasion  used  their  timely 
bargaining  power  to  charge  higher  rates 
to  political  candidates,  although  I  under- 
stand that  abuse  has  been  voluntarily 
abandoned. 

The  lowest  unit  cost  approach  applied 
only  to  broadcasters  has  already  passed 
the  Congress  and  was  vetoed  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  singled  out  as  being  too  ar- 
bitrary and  discriminatory  in  its  dealing 
with  the  broadcast  media.  We  agree.  And 
we  have  proposed  a  solution  which  treats 
all  media  similarly — for  quite  properly 
they  all  must  share  the  responsibility. 
We  have  proposed  that  during  a  cer- 
tain period — 30  days  preceding  the  pri- 
mary and  45  days  preceding  the  general 
election — all  media  of  mass  communica- 
tions —  broadcasting,  newspapers,  bill- 
boards, and  the  like — must  sell  to  can- 
didates political  advertising  time  at  the 
lowest  unit  cost.  During  the  periods  of 
time  outside  these  specified  days,  the  re- 
spective media  may  charge  its  usual  rates 
to  political  candidates. 

The  proposal  has  the  obvious  ad- 
vantage of  reducing  the  costs  of  cam- 
paigns by  reducing  the  cost  of  media 
which  in  the  end  will  contribute  greatly 
to  reducing  campaign  spending — all  this 
without  directly  putting  spending  ceil- 
ings on  candidates. 

This  approach  also  enhances  the  laud- 
able objective  of  shortening  the  cam- 
paign time  which  in  and  of  itself  will 
reduce  campaign  costs  and  campaign 
spending.  By  reducing  costs,  the  airwaves 
also  become  more  accessible  to  more  can- 
didates. 

In  a  further  effort  to  assure  equal 
treatment  for  all  media  services  and 
political  candidates,  the  bill  requires 
broadcasters  to  sell  reasonable  amounts 
of  time  to  all  legally  qualified  candidates. 
This  will  assure  that  broadcasters  who 
may  favor  one  candidate  over  another 
will  not  be  able  to  preclude  one  candidate 
from  going  on  that  station  if  he  is  ready, 
willing,  and  able  to  do  so. 

Another  problem  in  this  area  and  one 
which  was  covered  by  the  recently  vetoed 
bUi.  is  section  315 fa)  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Act.  This  section  re- 
quires the  broadcast  stations  to  give 
"equal  time"  to  all  candidates  once  hav- 
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ing  given  some  time  to  another  candidate 
in  the  same  campaign.  It  Is  well  docu- 
mented that  this  strict  inflexible  rule 
stifles  debate  and  the  free  and  luien- 
cumbered  airing  of  views — to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  public.  It  discourages 
broadcast  stations  from  giving  free  time 
to  the  major  candidates,  knowing  that  it 
must  give  equal  amounts  of  time  to 
minor  party  candidates. 

The  biU  revokes  this  section  for  presi- 
dential and  vice-presidential  elections. 
We  feel  it  is  more  realistic  and  more 
appropriate  to  the  problem  to  limit  the 
repeal  to  just  this  one  area.  We  have  not 
discriminated  against  any  one  media. 
The  bill  is  fair  in  its  treatment.  We  hope, 
however,  that  the  broadcast  media 
recognizes  a  strong  congressional  caveat. 
To  make  the  point  clear  to  the  broad- 
cpster,  there  is  in  the  bill  a  declara- 
tion of  congressional  intent — admittedly 
meaningless  now  but  a  quick  reference 
point  for  later  congressional  action.  The 
declaration  of  Intent  states  clearly  that 
the  broadcast  industry  has  a  certain 
obligation  to  the  public  and  to  political 
candidates  during  an  election. 

Most  of  this  language  has  been  lifted 
directly  from  existing  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  rules  and  reg- 
ulations and  from  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions affecting  the  operation  of  broad- 
casters. 

The  bill  directs  the  FCC  to  make  a 
report  back  to  Congress  within  1  year 
with  recommendation  for  additional 
legislation. 

CONCLUSION 

This  bill  makes  no  claim  to  be  a  uni- 
versal remedy— nor  to  containing  all 
the  possible  remedies.  Others  are  possible 
and  may  emerge  in  debate.  All  will  be 
considered  carefully. 

We  feel  that  this  bill  is  realistic,  fair 
and  equal  in  its  treatment.  We  have  dealt 
with  all  the  problems.  We  have  ap- 
proached the  high  costs  of  media  spend- 
ing. We  have  provided  greater  acces- 
sibility of  candidates  to  the  public  during 
the  campaign.  We  have  assured  the 
public  that  if  a  candidate  is  to  spend 
hunits  and  hunks  of  money  he  will,  how- 
ever, get  his  money  from  a  broad-base 
support  rather  than  a  few  wealthy  con- 
tributors. We  have  solved  the  problem 
of  one  rich  candidate  flnancing  his  own 
candidacy  without  the  financial  support 
of  many  Americans. 

All  the  provisions  of  the  bill  must  be 
read  together  in  order  to  understand  the 
bill's  intent,  spirit,  and  objective. 

There  are  other  provisions  in  the  bill 
not  mentioned  in  this  short  summary. 
Some  are  technical  amendments,  others 
substantive  amendments  which  are  self- 
explanatory. 


By  Mr.  PASTORE  (by  request)  : 
S.  957.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  license  fees  to  Government 
agencies,  and  for  other  purposes:  and 
S.  958.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
in  accordance  with  section  261  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 


By  Mr.  FANNIN: 

8. 959.   A   bill   to   designate   the  Pln» 
Mountain  Wilderness,  Prescott  and  Ton 
to  NaUonal  Forests,  in  the  State  of  Arl^ 
zona:  and 

S.  960.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Syca 
more     Canyon     Wilderness,     Coconino 
Kaibab,  and  Prescott  National  Forests 
State  of  Arizona.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  two  bills  to  establish  the 
Pine  Mountain  and  Sycamore  Canyon 
Wilderness  Areas  in  Arizona. 

Arizona  is  blessed  with  an  abundance 
of  natural  beauty.  Designation  of  these 
two  areas  as  part  of  the  wilderness  sys- 
tem win  help  guarantee  this  great  re- 
source for  future  generations. 

Currently  these  are  treated  as  primi- 
tive areas  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  This 
is  protecting  the  areas. 

But  administrative  classifications  are 
easily  changed.  By  giving  these  areas 
congressional  recognition  as  wilderness 
areas,  we  make  it  that  much  more  certain 
that  they  will  be  retained  in  essentially 
their  natural  state. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  these 
two  bills  and  ask  that  they  be  apprc^ri- 
ately  referred. 


By  Mr.  JAVIT8: 

S.  961.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that,  for 
purposes  of  the  provisions  thereof  re- 
lating to  deductions  from  benefits  on  ac- 
count of  excess  earnings,  there  be  disre- 
garded, in  certain  cases,  income  derived 
from  the  sale  of  certain  copyrights,  liter- 
ary, musical,  or  artistic  compositirais, 
letters  or  memorandums,  or  similar  prop- 
erty. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
introduce  a  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  with  respect  to  exclusion 
of  certain  income  received  by  artists  and 
composers  from  the  sale  after  age  65 
of  works  created  prior  to  their  reaching 
age  65. 

The  Social  Security  Act  now  provides 
that  individuals  65  years  and  over  who 
are  receiving  royalty  income  attributable 
to  copyrights  or  patents  obtained  before 
age  65  may  exclude  such  Income  from 
their  gross  income  in  determining  their 
social  security  entitlement. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  ex- 
tends the  provision  to  artists  and  com- 
posers who  sell  uncopyrlghted  works; 
thereby  placing  them  on  an  equal  basis 
with  artists  and  composers  receiving 
royalty  Income  from  copyrighted  or  pat- 
ented works.  The  burden  of  proof  re- 
mains upon  the  individual  artist  or  com- 
poser to  establish  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  when  the  art  work  or  composi- 
tion was  created  and  when  sold. 

Although  no  precise  estimates  are 
available  as  to  the  number  of  individ- 
uals who  would  become  eligible  under 
this  amendment,  it  should  be  noted  that 
in  order  to  be  eligible,  an  individual  au- 
thor or  artist  must  have  created  the  work 
prior  to  age  65:  and  that  he  must  re- 
main active  past  age  65  so  that  his  out- 
side Income  does  not  exceed  $1,680,  the 
figure  at  which  social  security  benefits 
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are  reduced.  Estimates  of  the  numbers 
of  artists  taking  advantage  of  the  pres- 
ent royalty  income  exclusion  range  in 
the  low  hundreds.  ,  ^.     , 

Thus  we  are  talking  about  a  relatively 
few  individuals  out  of  almost  26.2  mU- 
Uon  social  security  recipients. 

This  proposal  should  be  relatively  easy 
to  administer.  By  placing  the  burden  of 
proof  upon  the  individual  we  have  fol- 
lowed the  pattern  of  the  1965  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act.  The  in- 
dividual is  thus  required  to  prove  his 
claimed  exclusion  to  the  Secretary's 
satisfaction  consistent  with  existing  law. 
Finally,  the  Secretary  already  has  gen- 
eral rulemaking  powers  under  the  law 
with  which  to  establish  an  orderly  proce- 
dure for  individuals  claiming  the  right 
to  exclude  income  under  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  in  its  consideration 
of  this  year's  social  security  legislation 
will  favorably  consider  this  proposal  to 
correct  an  inequity  in  the  law  which 
penalizes  older  artists  and  composers  at 
a  time  when  they  are  living  upon  mod- 
est fixed  incomes  and  dependent  upon 
social  security  benefits. 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON: 
S.  962.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rizalina 
Animas.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 
8. 963.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  and  fur- 
nish financial  and  other  assistance  to 
States  and  other  public  bodies  and  or- 
ganizations in  establishing  a  system  for 
the  prevention,  control,  and  suppression 
of  fires  in  rural  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
Introduce  a  bill  to  assist  rural  areas  in 
achieving  a  capability  to  combat  struc- 
tural and  wildfires.  I  have  long  been  con- 
cerned over  the  widespread  tragic  and 
shameful  waste  of  lives,  property,  and 
natural  resources  caused  by  such  fires.  A 
similar  bill  has  been  proposed  by  me  in 
previous  sessions,  with  substantial  sup- 
port from  many  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, but  it  failed  to  clear  committee. 
Since  this  measure  has  much  merit  and 
minimal  cost,  I  believe  it  deserves  consid- 
eration once  again. 

It  is  now  clear  that  positive  measures 
to  reverse  the  destruction  of  our  natural 
resources  must  be  taken  if  we  are  to 
avoid  the  specter  of  total  exhaustion  of 
these  resources.  There  Is  much  to  be  done 
and  little  time  In  which  to  do  it.  Each 
step  we  take  toward  remedying  our 
plight  not  only  reduces  the  needless  waste 
of  limited  resources  but  also  alerts  in- 
creasing numbers  of  citizens  to  the  prob- 
lem. If  we  can  also  enlist  their  personal 
Involvement  in  working  toward  a  solu- 
tion, other  benefits  are  bound  to  accrue 
In  addition  to  a  savings  in  tax  dollars. 

This  legislation  would  create  a  pro- 
gram of  modest  cost.  It  is  needed 
throughout  rural  America  to  provide  the 
capability  to  reduce  the  tragic  loss  of 
life  and  property  resulting  from  fires. 
Nearly  1,000  rural  people  lose  their  lives 


in  fires  each  year.  Total  farm  fire  losses 
in  the  United  States  in  1969  amoimted  to 
$227  million. 

This  program  provides  for  technical 
assistance,  training,  and  equipping  of  fire 
control  forces  to  suppress  both  structural 
and  wildfires  in  rural  areas.  Many  of 
these  areas  are  now  under  no  organized 
protection  or  have  only  limited  protec- 
tion. The  bill  provides  for  a  local  effort 
supported  by  Federal-State  cost  sharing 
at  a  75-25  percent  level  to  assist  those 
areas  least  capable  of  providing  the  ex- 
pensive flreflghting  equipment  and  pro- 
fessional know-how  required. 

Potentially  capable  volunteer  fire- 
fighters can  be  recruited  in  most  rural 
areas.  Local  Initiative  can  usually  be 
coimted  upon  to  provide  suitable  space 
and  storage  facilities  for  apparatus  and 
fire  equipment.  The  program  would  pro- 
vide adequate  fire  protection  for  rural 
people  living  in  communities  of  5,500  or 
less.  Also  affected  will  be  nearly  420  mil- 
lion acres  of  cropland,  pastureland.  farm- 
land, and  rangeland  located  in  each  of 
the  50  States. 

Property  and  scenic  values  are  high 
in  these  areas.  Exclusive  of  land,  total  di- 
rect investments  which  will  be  protected 
by  the  program  approach  $195  billion. 

Fire  insurance  benefits  will  accrue  to 
rural  residents  whose  property  is  not  in- 
surable at  the  present  time  due  to  lack 
of  protection.  Farm  property  Insurance 
is  commonly  discouraged  by  high  pre- 
miums. It  is  estimated  that  fire  insurance 
premiums  would  be  reduced  as  a  result 
of  improved,  organized  protection  in 
rural  areas.  Better  fire  protection  and 
reduced  insurance  rates  should  attract 
residents  and  business  and  help  reduce 
the  migration  to  urban  areas. 

Rapid  changes  in  land-use  patterns 
along  with  soaring  resource  and  improve- 
ment values  have  made  the  need  for  ade- 
quate fire  protection  an  urgent  matter. 
I  know  this  is  true  for  the  State  of  New 
Mexico. 

Significant  program  effectiveness  has 
already  been  shown  in  the  highly  favor- 
able reports  received  from  five  rural  fire 
defense  training  projects  located  in  Colo- 
rado, Florida,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and 
Oregon.  Participation  and  acceptance  of 
the  training  by  local  cooperators  was  ex- 
cellent. These  projects,  however,  did  not 
provide  for  an  equipment  component,  as 
this  bill  does.  Much  was  learned  from 
these  efforts,  and  the  urgent  need  to  ob- 
tain this  capability  was  a  significant  les- 
son. 

I  believe  that  the  economic  and  social 
gains  in  rural  America  will  be  great  from 
the  early  enactment  of  this  legislation. 
The  resulting  savings  of  our  natural  re- 
sources compels  enactment  of  a  penna- 
nent  program  to  insure  its  effectiveness 
and  continuity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.   963 
A  bin  to  autliortze  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  cooperate  with  and  furnish  finan- 
cial  and  ottier   assistance   to  States   and 
other  public  bodies  and  organizations  In 


establishing  a  system  for  the  prevention, 

control,  and  suppression  of  fires  in  rural 

areas,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  in  or- 
der to  reduce  the  loss  of  lives,  property,  and 
natural  resources  from  fires  In  rural  areas 
there  Is  a  need  for  the  combined  efforts  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  and 
nonprofit  organizations  to  facilitate  the  es- 
tablislunent  of  adequate  organizations  and 
systems  for  the  protection,  control,  and  sup- 
pression of  fires  of  woodlands,  rangelands, 
orchards,  pastures,  crops,  farmsteads,  and 
other  improvements  in  rural  areas,  includ- 
ing those  of  a  population  of  fifty-five  hun- 
dred or  less  not  Included  In  a  metropolitan 
area.  To  this  end,  the  Seca-etary  of  Agricul- 
ture is  authorized  and  directed  to  cooperate 
with  State  foresters  or  other  appropriate  of- 
ficials of  the  several  States  for  the  develop- 
ment by  States,  other  pubUc  bodies,  and 
nonprofit  organizations  of  effective  organiza- 
tions and  systems  and  to  provide  financial 
and  other  assistance  In  organizing,  training, 
and  equipping  forces  for  the  prevention, 
control,  and  suppression  of  fires  In  rural 
areas  and  rural  communities. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  this 
Act  in  accordance  with  cooperative  agree- 
ments with  appropriate  State  officials.  Such 
agreements  shall  contain  such  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  deems  appropriate  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  No  such  agreement  shaU 
provide  for  financial  ajsslstance  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  Act  in  any  State  during  any 
fiscal  year  in  excess  of  75  per  centum  of  the 
total  budgeted  expenditures  or  the  actual 
exptendltures,  whichever  is  less,  of  the  under- 
takings of  such  agreement  for  such  year,  in- 
cluding expenditures  of  local  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organizations.  Payments  by 
the  Secretary  under  such  agreements  may  be 
made  on  the  certificate  of  the  appropriate 
State  official  that  expenditures  as  provided 
for  the  appropriate  State  official  that  ex- 
penditures as  provided  for  under  such  agree- 
ments have  been  made  and  funds  may  be 
made  available,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  July  31,  1823  (3  Stat.  723;  31  U.S.C. 
629),  concerning  the  advance  of  public 
moneys. 

Sec.  3.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
93,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1972;  $4,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1973;  86,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974;  and  thereafter 
such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary. 


By  Mr.  NELSON: 

S.  964.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Tomas 
Ballesta  Dominguez  and  Maria  Pilar 
Roman  Ballesta;  and 

S.  965.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Man  OK 
Kim  and  Mrs.  OK  Kyung  Rhee  Kim. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  966.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lucille 
P.  Steele.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  PEARSON: 
S.  967.  A  bill  to  promote  economic  op- 
portunity in  communities  and  industries 
which  suffer  a  reduction  in  defense-re- 
lated production  and  employment  caused 
by  shifting  patterns  of  Federal  procure- 
ment, termination  or  relocation  of  Fed- 
eral facilities,  or  the  abatement  of  gen- 
eral defense  requirements:  to  provide  as- 
sistance to,  and  cooperate  with,  those  de- 
fense-related industries  which  seek  to 
expEuid  economic  opportunity  and  growth 
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within  their  commiuiltles  dxirlng  the 
transition  from  a  wartime  to  a  peace- 
time economy:  to  mitigate  the  hardships 
suffered  by  families  and  communities 
when  local  defense- related  employment 
Is  no  longer  required  to  maintain  na- 
tional security,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce a  bill  which  provides  the  mearu 
for  an  orderly  transition  from  wartime 
to  peacetime  economic  conditions,  a  bill 
designed  to  facilitate  alternative  devel- 
opment and  peacetime  technology  as  the 
pressures  of  warfare  abate  and  Ameri- 
cans seek  solutions  to  the  many  distress- 
ing problems  at  home. 

Under  the  leadership  of  President 
Nixon,  the  tragic  cost  of  U.S.  participa- 
tion In  the  Indochina  war  has  been  di- 
minished substantially.  The  prayerful 
hopes  of  millions  of  concerned  Ameri- 
cans have  been  realized.  Personnel  cas- 
ualties have  been  reduced  from  500  to 
50  per  week.  Vietnamization  has  permit- 
ted about  200.000  American  boys  to  re- 
turn home  without  replacement.  The 
economic  drain  of  the  struggle  has  been 
reduced  by  more  than  half.  Recent  polls 
show  that  most  Americans  favor  con- 
tinued withdrawal  until  all  the  forces  in 
the  area  have  been  evacuated. 

Inauguration  of  the  Nixon  doctrine, 
along  with  the  wholly  consistent  pattern 
of  Vietnamization,  has  initiated  adjust- 
ments in  our  domestic  employment  pat- 
tern—adjustments which  all  Americans 
should  welcome. 

Tables  I  and  n  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Record. 
document  the  ttndings  of  a  recent  De- 
partment of  Labor  study  on  the  impact 
of  defense  spending  in  terms  of  domesUc 
Jobs.  Clearly  the  priorities  of  the  1970's 
have  brought  substantial  reductions  in 
defense- related  employment  opportuni- 
ties. Similarly  the  progresss  of  the  Apollo 
space  program  and  long-range  NASA 
plans  have  forced  significant  cutbacks  in 
space-related  employment. 

To  the  Nation  at  large  these  develop- 
ments have  revived  the  hope  that  serious 
domestic  problems — serious  human  prob- 
lems—long relegated  to  second-class 
status  at  last  will  be  confronted  and 
solved.  Environmental  restoration,  revi- 
tallzaUon  of  the  National  transportation 
system,  and  rural  development  are 
among  the  challenges  which  Congress 
and  the  Nation  now  aspire  to  meet. 

To  those  communities  which  have  spe- 
cialized in  defense  and  space-related 
production  or  support,  however,  these 
new  priorities  have  caused  tragic  and 
painful  readjustments.  Thousands  of 
skilled  and  dedicated  workers  and  pro- 
fessionals have  been  laid  off  with  insub- 
stantial prospects  for  Immediate  reem- 
ployment. Major  corporations  have  cut 
adrift  massive  numbers  of  loyal  employ- 
ees— left  to  fend  for  themselves  as  man- 
agement retrenches  to  protect  share- 
holder equity  and  retain  flexibility  for 
future  Federal  contract  competitions 

Mr.  President,  the  largest  city  in  Kan- 
sas—Wichita—is a  case  in  point.  Located 
In  the  heart  of  our  State.  Wichita  Is  one 
of  the  Nation's  most  progressive  cities. 
Wichita  enjoys  a  proud  heritage  as  a 
terminal  for  frontier-day  cattle  drives 
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and  railhead,  and  is  a  national  leader  in 
oil,  grain,  and  aviation  And  Wichita  is 
in  trouble. 

Wichita  is  in  trouble  not  because  of  a 
lack  of  dedication  to  community  develop- 
ment, but  rather,  in  a  sense,  because  of 
such  dedication.  The  citizens  and  firms 
of  the  Sedgwick  Coimty  area  have  been 
able  consistently  to  meet  the  rigorous 
challenges  of  defense  and  aviation  tech- 
nology. Their  services  have  been  in  de- 
mand for  many  years.  They  have  per- 
formed to  the  credit  of  all  Kansas. 

Largely  because  of  defense- related 
expenditures.  Wichita  became  vulner- 
able to  any  significant  reordering  of  Fed- 
eral spending  priorities. 

Overall,  defense-related  expenditures 
in  Sedgwick  County  for  fi.^cal  year  1969 
amounted  to  nearly  $1,000  for  each  and 
every  person  In  the  civilian  workforce. 
For  every  aerospace  engineer  and  gaso- 
line station  attendant,  for  every  oilfield 
worker  and  clerk,  the  defense  effort  pro- 
vided about  $1,000  to  the  Wichita  econ- 
omy in  1969. 

Mr.  President.  Wichita  involvement  in 
defense  production  diminished  when 
Federal  spending  pattem.s  began  to  shift. 
The  reordering  of  National  priorities  has 
had  a  profound  Impact  on  economic  con- 
ditions in  Wichita— the  impact  has  come 
suddenly  and  with  a  vengeance 

Unemployment  In  Wichita  climbed 
above  the  4-percent  level  in  January  of 
1970.  By  March  it  had  risen  to  more  than 
8  percent.  In  June  the  rate  of  unem- 
ployment reached  10  percent,  and  has 
remained  in  that  area  during  the  ensuing 
months. 

The  Wichita  Office  of  the  Kansas  Em- 
plos^ment  Security  EHvlsion  predicts  a 
net  loss  of  an  additional  1,300  Jobs  by 
April  of  this  year.  Currently  more  than 
15.000  persons  are  out  of  work.  The  situ- 
ation has  reached  crisis  proportions. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  deep 
moral  obligation  to  assist  the  Wichita 
community,  and  dozens  of  other  commu- 
nities in  similar  circumstances,  with  a 
program  of  economic  revltallzatlon  and 
renewal. 

Many  cities  throughout  the  country 
are  experiencing  the  fate  of  Wichita  al- 
ready, and  additional  communities  will 
suffer  as  time  passes.  Defense-related 
spending  has  become  the  sine  qua  non  of 
economic  survival  for  entirely  too  many 
American  cities. 

Defense  spending  is  well  known  for 
its  monumental  size  and  pervasive  in- 
fluence on  the  economy  of  any  commu- 
nity it  reaches.  More  than  10  percent  of 
the  American  labor  force  is  employed  in 
defense  and  defense  related  activities. 
There  are  about  22.000  prime  contractors 
and  more  than  100,000  subcontractors 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
ducing space-age  hardware  for  a  great 
Nation.  Approximately  5,500  cities  and 
towns  have  at  least  one  defense  plant 
or  company  doing  business  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  There  are  about 
1.000  DOD.  AEC.  and  NASA  installations 
within  the  continental  limits  of  the 
United  States. 

While  overall  defense-related  spend- 
ing will  be  diminished  only  insubstan- 
tlally  In  fiscal  1972,  there  is  evidence  that 
the  spending  will  be  buying  fewer  and 


fewer  Jobs.  Because  of  the  fantastic  cost 
of  some  weapons  systems,  and  because  of 
technological  progress,  fewer  and  fewer 
production  personnel  are  required  to 
provide  hardware  needs.  Clearly  the  flg. 
ures  In  tables  I  and  n  reflect  the  fact 
that,  even  in  recent  years  when  defensf 
spending  has  increased  in  the  aggre- 
gate, defense  related  employment  has 
declined. 

Minor  adjustments  to  overall  defense 
spending  patterns  can  bring  economic 
disaster  to  dozens  of  communities  In  a 
matter  of  months.  Major  procurement 
patterns  are  shifted,  from  manned 
bombers  to  naval  destroyers  for  in- 
stance, and  depression-level  conditions 
of  unemployment  result  in  some  locali- 
ties while  boomtown  prosperity  is 
brought  to  others. 

There  Is  an  element  of  mindlessness  in 
permitting  this  patt.em  to  continue  un- 
abated, without  substantial  Federal  re- 
lief for  those  communities  adversely  af- 
fected. Nonetheless,  we  have  tolerated 
the  pattern  during  past  years  of  over- 
heated economic  expansion  and  rampant 
inflation.  We  can  tolerate  It  no  longer, 

THE   ADAPT   BILL 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  which 
I  introduce  today  is  a  considered  Federal 
response  to  the  havoc  which  declining 
National  priorities  leave  in  their  wake. 
This  bill  contains  both  an  organizational 
structure  and  the  authorization  of  suffl- 
oient  funding  for  a  program  of  economic 
conversion  in  communities  which  suffer 
slgniflcant  losses  in  federally  related 
employment. 

This  legislation  is  to  facilitate  Alterna- 
tive Development  and  Peacetime  Tech- 
nological innovation — thus  the  acronym 
ADAPT  for  shorthand  reference.  The 
following  paragraphs  outline  its  provi- 
sions in  brief  summary. 

Within  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  there  is  to  be  established  an 
Office  for  Alternative  Development  and 
Peacetime  Technology.  The  Director  of 
this  Office  is  authorized  to  initiate  and 
supervise  programs  and  policies  to  assist 
localities  and  business  concerns  to  pre- 
pare for  and  convert  to  the  production 
and  furnishing  of  nondefense  goods  and 
services  as  defense  needs  locally  are 
reduced. 

The  Office  Is  authorized  to  provide 
funds  to  States  and  localities  for  the 
preparation  of  studies  and  conferences 
on  the  problems  of  economic  conversion 
and  revitalization. 

The  Office  is  authorized  to  award  cate- 
gorical grants  to  communities  which 
qualify  for  assistance.  These  grants  have 
very  few  strings  attached ;  the  purpose  of 
this  legislation  is  to  enlist  local  citizens 
in  federally  supported  efforts  to  diversify 
business  and  expand  job  opportunities. 

So  long  as  grants  are  used  effectively 
for  the  broad  purposes  of  economic  revi- 
talization and  recovery  from  reduced 
Federal  community  involvement,  they 
will  be  employed  proijerly  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  legislative  intent. 

The  bill  does  not  create  another  mas- 
sive bureaucracy.  Rather  the  success  of 
ADAPT  depends  in  lar^e  measure  upon 
the  cap€icity  of  local  citizens  and  enter- 
prises to  structure  their  own  economic 
recovery. 
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I  foresee  the  possibUity  that  these 
funds  might  be  used  for  acquisition  of 
Sdustnal  parks,  for  other  facilities  de- 
manded by  most  sophisticated  companies 
ilearch  of  new  plant  sites.  The  nian- 
agement  of  these  grants.  In  the  final 
analysis,  wiU  depend  upon  local  condl- 
Uons  in  each  case,  and  the  ImaginaUon 
of  local  leaders. 

The  ADAPT  bill  contains  authority  to 
establish  management,  professional,  and 
Bcientlflc  institutes  in  cooperation  with 
vocational  or  higher  education  institu- 
i  in  the  designated  localities.  These 
institutes  would  be  federally  funded  to 
conduct  short  term  training  for  man- 
agement personnel,  scientists,  engineers 
and  other  technicians  who  are  unem- 
ployed as  a  result  of  cutbacks  in  defense- 
related  spending. 

The  training  conducted  m  these  in- 
stitutes should  be  tailored  to  securing  re- 
employment for  students  in  nondefense 
jobs  and  special  courses  should  be  of- 
fered to  adapt  the  skills  of  former  de- 
fense-related employees  to  the  demands 
of  environmental  restoration,  rural  de- 
velopment, and  other  peacetime  tech- 
nology needs. 

This  legislation  also  contains  loan 
guarantees  for  conversion  projects  when 
other  credit  channels  are  unavailable. 
Loans  will  be  made  through  exlst'ng 
lending  agencies,  and  $50  million  shall 
be  allocated  for  the  initial  capitaliza- 
tion of  this  program.  Additionally  an  In- 
terest subsidy  not  to  exceed  $15  million 
per  year  is  authorized  to  encourage  small 
businessmen  to  participate  In  the  loan 
program.  Expanded  job  opportunities  in 
the  qualifying  communities  depends  in 
many  cases  on  the  ability  of  small  busi- 
ness to  expand  profitably.  The  loan  pro- 
gram is  tailored  to  the  needs  of  small 
businesses  which  have  the  capacity  to  ex- 
pand but  lack  the  initial  capital  to  do  so. 
Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  ADAPT  biU 
authorizes  the  Office  to  issue  regulations 
which  win  insure  that  further  defense 
contracts  and  grants  contain  provisions 
for  diversification  after  termination  of 
the  Federal  relationship. 

Each  general  contractor,  before  enter- 
ing into  defense-related  production,  will 
be  required  by  the  Office  to  develop  plans 
for  an  orderly  economic  transition  to 
nondefense  production  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  contract.  No  Federal 
agency  should  enter  into  contracts  which 
attract  substantial  numbers  of  skilled 
and  unskilled  citizens  to  a  locality,  then 
leave  those  citizens  with  prospects  of 
unemplojTnent  after  their  skills  have 
been  exploited. 

Both  Federal  administrators  and 
civilian  suppliers  must  realize,  hence- 
forth, that  they  have  a  deep  responsi- 
bility to  those  who  work  for  their  benefit, 
to  their  families  and  their  communities. 
Hopefully,  this  legislation  will  spark  the 
social  conscience  so  long  left  dormant  In 
the  pressure-filled  years  of  cold-war  pro- 
duction. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  all  Senators  to 
consider  carefully  the  terms  of  this 
ADAPT  proposed,  to  review  the  benefits 
which  it  would  bring  to  all  the  States. 
Especially,  I  ask  Members  to  consider  the 
reliance  which  communities  and  families 


place  on  the  Federal  Government  when 
they  enter  Its  employ— directly  or  In- 
directly. 

This  proposal  refiects  a  national  com- 
mitment to  economic  diversification  and 
revltallzatlon  In  communities  hit  hard 
by  defense  cutbacks.  We  should  do  no  less 
for  those  who  have  performed  so  well, 
and  in  the  national  Interest,  for  so  long. 
I  urge  consideration  of  ADAPT  by  the 
appropriate  committees  at  the  earliest 
opportunity. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  ADAPT  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
tables  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.  967 
A  bill  to  promote  economic  opportunity  in 
communltlea  and  Industries  which  suffer 
a  reduction  in  defense-related  production 
and  employment  caused  by  shifting  pat- 
terns of  Federal  procurement,  termination 
or  relocation  of  Federal  facilities,  or  the 
abatement  of  general  defense  require- 
ments; to  provide  assistance  to,  and  co- 
operate with,  those  defense-related  Indus- 
tries which  seek  to  expand  economic  op- 
portunity and  growth  within  their  com- 
munities during  the  transition  from  a  war- 
time to  a  peacetime  economy;  to  mitigate 
the  hardships  suffered  by  families  and 
communities  when  local  defense-reUted 
employment  is  no  longer  required  to  maln- 
tam  national  security,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tbat  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Alternative  Devel- 
opment and  Peacetime  Technology  Act  of 
1971." 

STATEMENT    OF    TINDINGS 

Sk  2  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  many  communities  In  the  United  States 
rely  heavily  upon  Federal  defense  expendi- 
tures defense-related  production  and  em- 
ployment, defense  facilities  and  defense  pro- 
curement to  maintain  full  employment  and 
high  levels  of  Industrial  output;  that  many 
communities  have  become  dependent  upon 
continvUty  in  Federal  spending  patterns  to 
maintain  employment  and  production;  that 
the  requirements  of  national  security  cannot 
be  met  by  inflexible  patterns  of  Federal  ex- 
penditure and  resource  allocation;  and  that 
when  Federal  employment  opportunities  or 
defense-related  Industrial  requirement*  shift 
from  locality  to  locality,  severe  dislocation 
and  hardship  often  result. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
vide Federal  assistance  to  communities  and 
industries  which  seek  to  diversify  their  pro- 
duction in  order  to  fulfill  legitimate  non- 
defense  demands  of  society  while,  at  the 
same  time,  maintaining  defense-related  pro- 
duction and  employment  sufficient  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  national  security. 

(c)  It  Is  the  fvuther  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  minimize  those  economic  dislocations  and 
hardships  which  Inevitably  occur  during  pe- 
riods of  transition  from  a  wartime  to  a 
peacetime  economy. 

ISTABLISHMENT    OF    THI    OFFICE    OF    ECONOMIC 
DIVIRSinCATIOK 

Sec  3.  (a)  There  Is  established  In  the  Ex- 
ecutive Ofllce  of  the  President  the  Office  for 
Alternative  Development  and  PeacetUne 
Technology  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Offloe"). 

(b)  The  Office  shall  be  headed  by  a  Direc- 
tor, who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 


dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate. 

(c)  There  shall  be  in  the  Office  a  Deputy 
Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  Deputy  Director  shall  per- 
form such  functions  aa  the  Director  may 
prescribe  and  shall  be  Acting  Director  during 
the  absence  or  dlaablUty  of  the  Director  or 
in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  the  position  of 
Director. 

roNcnoNB 


Sec.  4.  The  Director  of  the  Office  Is  author- 
ized to — 

(1)  Initiate,  arrange  for.  and  supervise, 
with  the  approval  of  the  President,  appro- 
priate policies  and  programs  to  be  carried 
out  by  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eraJ  Government  designed  to  assist  locali- 
ties and  busmess  concerns  to  prepare  for  and 
convert  to  the  production  and  furnishing  ol 
non-defense  goods  and  services  as  the  de- 
fense needs  of  the  United  States  are  reduced 
or  shifted  from  one  locality  to  another  local- 
ity; ,    ,^ 

(3)  (A)  consult  with  the  Governors  or  the 
States  to  encourage  (1)  appropriate  studies 
and  conferences  at  State,  local,  and  regional 
levels,  and  (11)  the  adoption  of  appropriate 
programs  for  States,  locallUes.  and  private 
concerns  In  support  of  expanding  the  non- 
defense  sector  of  the  economy  of  the  appro- 
priate area,  and  (B),  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  each  such  State  or  locailty  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  80  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  preparation  of  such  studies  or 
the  holding  of  such  conferences; 

(3)  make  grant*  to  localities  in  accordance 
with  section  5: 

(4)  conduct  training  institutes  for  man- 
agement, professional  and  scientific  person- 
nel In  accordance  with  section  6; 

(5)  promulgate  such  regulations  for  the 
appropriate  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  implementation  of  section  7  of  thu  Act; 

and 

(6)  consult  with  trade  and  Industry  asso- 
ciations, labor  unions,  and  professional  so- 
cieties, and  encourage  and  enlist  their  sup- 
port for  a  coordinated  effort  to  Improve  the 
capacity  of  the  Nation's  economy  to  convert 
to  the  production  and  furnishing  of  non-de- 
fense goods  and  services; 

(7)  prepare  sure  recommendations  and 
perform  such  other  functions  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  request. 

GRANTS  TO   LOCALITIKS   FOR   ALTERNATIVE   DEVEL- 
OPMENT   PROGRAMS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  From  funds  available  p\irsuant 
to  section  11.  the  Director  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to,  or  to  enter  Into  contracts 
with,  eligible  localities  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  as  the  Director  deems  appropriate, 
to  pay  not  to  exceed  80  percent  of  the  cost 
of  alternative  development  programs.  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to — 

(1)  providing  initial  financial  assistance 
designed  to  promote  industrial  development 
by  either  attracting  new  business  concerns 
to  the  locality  concerned  or  by  expanding 
opportunities  for  existing  private  concerns 
In  any  such  community; 

(2)  promottng  job  opportunities  for  Indi- 
viduals who  are  unemployed  as  a  result  of 
the  closing  of  a  plant  or  facility  engaged  in 
defense-related  researeh.  development  or 
production  or  the  closing  of  a  defense  fa- 
cility; and 

(3)  providing  financial  assistance  to  sup- 
port unusual  privately  sponsored  programs 
to  attract  btislness  to  the  community  con- 
cerned. ,.  „_. 

(b)  As  used  In  this  section  the  term  eligi- 
ble locality"  means  any  city  or  other  munici- 
pality (or  two  or  more  municipalities  acting 
Jointly)  or  any  county  or  other  political  sub- 
division of  a  State  (or  two  or  more  acting 
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jointly)  having  general  governmental 
powers,  determined  bjr  the  Director  to  have 
been  adversely  affected  by  the  closing  of  a 
plant  or  facility  engaged  In  defense-related 
research,  development  or  production  or  the 
closing  of  a  defense  facility. 

MANACEMXlrr,     PBOrXSSIONAI.,     AND     SCIXNTXnC 

rusnTDTKS 
Sec.  0.  (a)  Prom  funds  available  pursuant 
to  section  11,  the  Director,  either  directly 
or  by  way  of  grant,  contract,  or  other  ar- 
rangement with  public  agencies.  Institutions 
of  higher  education,  or  nonprofit  Institutions 
or  organizations.  Is  authorized  to  conduct 
short-term  training  Institutes  designed  to— 

( 1 )  train  or  retrain  management  person- 
nel, scientists,  engineers,  and  other  tech- 
nicians who  are  unemployed  as  a  result  of 
the  closing  of  a  plant  or  facility  engaged  In 
defense -related  research,  development  or  pro- 
duction or  the  closing  of  a  defense  facility, 
so  that  they  may  find  constructive  employ- 
ment in  their  respective  fields  of  expertise: 
and 

(2)  train  or  retrain  such  personnel,  sclen- 
tlate,  engineers  and  technicians  in  new  pro- 
fessional, scientific  and  technical  fields  In 
which  there  Is  a  demonstrated  demand  in 
the  foreseeable  future  In  the  region  or  lo- 
cality to  be  served  by  such  Institute. 

(b)  No  payment  may  be  made  pursuant 
to  this  section  except  upon  application 
therefor  submitted  at  such  time  or  times  and 
accompanied  by  such  Information  as  the 
Director  shall  by  regulation  prescribe 

(c)  As  used  m  this  secUon  Institution  of 
higher  education"  means  any  such  Institu- 
tion as  defined  In  section  1201(a)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  at  1966. 

LOAN  CtTAXANmC  AND  OmaBBT  PATMSNT 
PROGRAM 

S«c.  7.  Title  IV  of  the  Small  Busineaa  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958 18  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  title  heading  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"TnXB  rv — GOAKANTRXS 

"Part  A — Lease  Guarantees": 
•     (2)   by  striking  out  "this  title",  wherever 
it  appears  In  sections  402  and  403,  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "this  part":   and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  therectf  the  fol- 
lowing ; 

"Part  B — Conversion  Project  Guarantees 
"DErtNmoNa 

"Smc.  410.  As  used  In  this  part— 

"(1)  The  term  'eligible  lender'  means  an 
eligible  Institution,  an  agency,  or  Instru- 
mentaUty  of  a  State,  or  a  financial  or  credit 
institution  (Including  an  insxirance  com- 
pany) which  is  subject  to  examination  and 
supervision  by  an  agency  of  the  United  SUtes 
or  of  any  State,  or  a  pension  fund  approved 
by  the  administration  for  this  purpose. 

"(2)  The  term  'conversion  project"  means 
the  planning  and  carrying  out  of  any  project 
by  a  business  concern  which  Is  designed  to 
facilitate  that  business  concern's  conversion 
of  Its  defense  related  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  to  nondefense  related  re- 
search and  development  activities. 

"(3»  The  term  'defense  related  research 
and  development  activities'  meaxu  any  ac- 
Uvlty— 

"(A)   which  Involves — 

"(1)  research,  development,  or  engineering. 
Including  necessary  supporting  services,  per- 
formed under  grant  from,  or  contract  with, 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  or  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  ^)ace  AdmlnUtratlon.  or  under 
subcontract  to  such  a  grant  or  contract;  or 

"(11»  the  construction,  reconstruction,  re- 
pair, or  Installation  o*  any  building,  plant, 
structure,  facility,  or  equipment  connected 
or  necessary  to  such  research,  development, 
engineering,  or  supporting  services:  and 

"(B)  which  requires  at  least  six  months 
to  complete. 


"AtrrHORlZATlON  or  TKS  ADMINtSTRATION 

"S«c.  411.  (a)  The  Administration  may, 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  It  may 
prescribe,  enter  into  a  contract  and  guar- 
antee any  loan  for  a  conversion  project  made 
by  an  eligible  lender  against  loss  as  a  result 
of  the  failure  of  any  person  to  meet  the 
terms  of  such  loan,  subject  to  the  following 
conditions : 

"(I)  The  person  to  whom  the  loan  Is  made 
Is  a  small  buslnese  concern. 

"(2)  The  loan  is  required  In  order  for  such 
person  to  carry  out  a  conversion  project. 

"(3)   Such    person    Is   not   able    to   obtain 
such   loan  on  reasonable   terms   and  condi- 
tions without  a  guarantee  under  this  section. 
"(4)   The  loan  bears  interest  at  a  rate  not 
In  excess  of  8  per  centum  a  year 

"(5)  The  Administration  determines  that 
there  Is  reasonable  assurance  that  such  per- 
son win  repay  the  loan. 

"(6)  The  conversion  project  for  which  the 
loan  Is  made  meets  requirement.^  established 
by  the  Administration  for  feasibility  and 
reasonableness  of  costs. 

"(b)  When  entering  Into  a  contract  to 
guarantee  a  loan  for  a  conversion  project 
which  meets  the  six  conditions  specified  In 
section  411(a)  above,  the  Administration 
wlU— 

"(1)  give  preference  to  snaall  buslneae 
concerns  which  have  suffered  severe  financial 
dlfflciiltlee  resulting  from  the  diminution 
or  termination  of  Federal  contracte  for  de- 
fense-related research  and  development  ac- 
tivities; and 

"(2)  give  preference  to  conversion  projects 
aimed  at  aiding  In  the  resolution  of  the 
Nation's  pressing  domestic  problems. 

"(c)  Any  contract  of  guarantee  under  this 
section  shall  obligate  the  Administration  to 
pay  upon  default  to  an  eligible  lender  the 
unpeUd  balance  of  the  principal  amount  of 
the  lo^n.  other  than  Interest  added  to  prin- 
cipal. 

"(d)  The  Administration  shall  fix  a  uni- 
form annual  fee  for  any  guarantee  under  this 
section  which  shall  be  payable  at  such  time 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Administration. 
To  the  extent  practicable,  having  due  regard 
for  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the  amount 
of  any  such  fee  shall  be  determined  In  ac- 
cordance with  sound  actuarial  practices  and 
procedures.  Any  fee  so  established  shaU  be 
subject  to  periodic  review  in  order  that  the 
lowest  fee  that  experience  under  the  pro- 
gram shows  to  be  Justified  will  be  placed 
Into  effect.  The  Administration  may  also  fix 
such  uniform  fees  for  the  processing  of 
applications  for  guarantees  under  thU  sec- 
tion as  It  determines  are  reasonable  and 
necessary  to  pay  administrative  expenses  In- 
curred In  connection  therewith. 

"(e)  The  provisions  of  section  402  shall 
apply  In  the  administration  of  this  secUon. 
"ruND 
••Sec.  412.  (a)  There  is  established  a  re- 
volving fund  for  use  by  the  Administration 
in  carry1n<?  out  this  part,  except  section  413 
thereof.  Initial  capital  for  such  fund  shall 
consist  of  not  to  exceed  MO.OOO.OOO  trans- 
ferred from  the  fund  established  under  sec- 
tion 4(c)  1(B)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act,  but  paragraph  (6)  of  such  section  shall 
not  apply  to  any  amounts  so  transferred. 

"■  (b)  There  shall  be  deposited  Into  the  fund 
established  by  this  section  all  receipts  from 
the  guarantee  program  authorized  by  this 
part.  Money  in  such  fund  not  needed  for 
the  payment  of  current  operating  expenses 
or  for  the  payment  of  claims  arising  under 
such  programs  shall  be  Invested  in  bonds  or 
other  obUgatlons  of.  or  guaranteed  by,  the 
United  States;  except  th*t  money  provided  as 
initial  capital  for  such  fund  shall  be  re- 
turned to  the  fund  established  by  section 
4(o)(l)(B)  of  the  SmaU  Business  Act.  In 
such  amounts  and  at  such  times  ss  the  Ad- 
ministration determines  to  be  appropriate, 
whenever  the  level  of  the  fund  established 


by  this  section  permits  the  return  of  such 
money  without  endangering  the  solvency  of 
the  program  under  this  part. 

"INTERKST    ASSI9TANCX    PATICXNTS 

■"Sec.  413.  (a)  In  addition  to  any  contract 
of  giiarantee  entered  Into  pursxiant  to  section 
411  of  this  title,  the  Administration  is  tu- 
thorlzed  to  make,  and  to  contract  to  make' 
Interest  assistance  payments  to  any  eligible 
lender  which  has  made  a  loan  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  such  section  411,  on  behalf  of 
any  person  to  whom  such  loan  U  made  Such 
payments  shall  be  made  at  such  times  and 
under  such  conditions  as  the  Administration 
may  by  regulation  provide.  Interest  assist 
ance  payments  to  any  such  lender  shall  be 
made  only  for  the  period  equal  to  the  re. 
payment  period  as  provided  In  the  agree- 
ment evidencing  such  loan,  but  In  no  event 
for  a  period  longer  than  five  years. 

■"(b)  No  Interest  assistance  payments  made 
under  this  section  for  any  loan  for  any  year 
shall  exceed  the  difference  between  3  per 
centum  and  the  Interest  such  person  wouM 
be  required  to  pay  under  the  agreement  evi- 
dencing such  loans. 

"(c)  (1)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Administration  such 
siuns  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  payment 
of  Interest  assistance  grants  to  eligible  lend- 
ers In  accordance  with  this  section. 

••(2)  Contracts  for  Interest  assistance 
grants  under  this  section  shall  not  be  entered 
Into  In  an  aggregate  amount  greater  than  is 
authorized  In  appropriation  Acts,  and  In  any 
event  the  toUl  amount  of  Interest  assistance 
grants  which  may  be  paid  to  eligible  lenden 
in  any  year  pursuant  to  contracw  entered 
Into  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
•15,000,000." 

DEVELOPMENT    AND    OIVXRSlnCATION    PROVISIOKS 
IN    DEFENSE    CONTRACTS 

Sec.  8,  (a)  Under  such  regulations  as  the 
Office  shall  prescribe,  each  defense  contract 
or  grant,  entered  Into  six  or  more  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  or  any  military 
department  thereof,  or  by  the  Atotnlc  Energy 
Commission,  shall  contain  provisions  effec- 
tive to — 

(1)  require  a  general  contractor,  whenever 
appropriate  to  survey  the  economic  Impact 
upon  the  locality  or  localities  In  which  the 
major  portion  of  such  contract  or  grant  is  to 
be  carried  out  of  (A)  the  completion  of  work 
under  such  contract  or  grant,  or  (B)  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  In  the  use  of  a  facility 
operated  under  such  contract  or  grant; 

(2)  require  each  contractor  to  estimate  the 
degree  of  dependency,  currently  and  prospec- 
tively, of  such  contractor  upon  defense  con- 
tracts or  grants:  and 

(3)  require  a  general  contractor,  whenever 
practicable,  to  develop  plans  for  the  use  of 
any  facility,  operated  under,  or  persoimel 
skills  or  other  benefit  derived  from  such  a 
contract  or  grant,  to  supyplement  community 
and  private  efforts  to  foster  economic  diver- 
sification to  such  locality  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  such  contract  or  grant  or  substantial 
reduction  of  the  use  of  a  facility  operated  un- 
der such  contract  or  grant. 

(b)  The  Office  shall  encourage  trade  and 
Industry  assoclstlons,  labor  unions  and  pro- 
fessional organizations  to  make  appropriate 
studies  and  plana  to  further  the  purposes  of 
this  section. 

(c)  As  used  In  this  section  the  term  "de- 
fense contract  or  grant"  means  any  contract 
or  grant  to  business  concerns,  government 
agencies,  universities,  and  other  nonprofit 
organ  tzatlons — 

(1)   which  Involves — 

(A)  the  research,  development,  production, 
maintenance,  or  storage  of  any  weapons  sys- 
tems, arms,  armament,  acununltlon.  Imple- 
ments of  war,  parts  or  Ingredients  of  such 
articles  or  supplies,  or  plans  for  the  use 
thereof;  or 
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„v  »>,«  construction,  reconstruction,  re-  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph:      legislation  is  needed  to  protect  the  con - 

'^       iDst^latlon   of  a  building    plant.  "(54)  Director,  Office  of  Economic  Dlversl-     sumer.  Without  it,  the  consumer  Is  help- 

E^^tnre  or  facility  which  the  Secretary  of  flcation.".                               ,   „  ..  ^  „.  *        less  against  the  machines  which  would 

S?en^or  his  designee,  or  the  Chairman  of  (b)  Section  5315  of  title  6.  United  States     ^  ^^^.^^    ^^^  infcrmaUon  which  is  in- 

^  Awi^c  Energy  commission  or  his  des-  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following      ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^.^j^  ^^^^  damage  the  per- 

Z^.  certifies  to  be  necessary   to  the  na-  new  para^ph:^    ^^^^^    ^^    ^^    ^^_     ^^^j  j^^^^y  ^j  ^^  consumer. 

"°,2f  wWch^requlres  that  the  number  of  omlc  Diversification.".  -— — 
employees  engaged  in  work  under  such  de-  appropriations  authorized  By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
fense  contract  or  grant,  together  with  gee.  11.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorlaed  S.  969.  A  bill  to  protect  the  individual's 
employees  engaged  In  work  under  any  other  ^  ^^  appropriated  $100  million  for  the  fiscal  right  of  privacy  by  prohibiting  the  sale  or 
such  contract  or  grant,  exceeds  forty-nine  ^^^  ending  June  30,  1972;  $100  million  for  distribuUon  of  certain  information.  Re- 
employees  or  25  per  centum  of  "^^  total  num-  ^^^  g^,  ^^^^^^  j^^  g^  1973.  ,ioo  .  ^  ^  ^^  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ber  of  employees,  whichever  U  greater,  at  any  ^^^^^^  j^j.  tn^  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,     l^"^"^  "^  " 

establishment    operated    by    the    contractor  ^^  ^^^^  j^m^^  j^r  the  fiscal  year     anr.            ,^^                President  the  prl- 

awarded  such  contract  or  grant;  and  ^       j^^^  gj,    1975   ^^  carry  out  the  pro-          Mr.  HATFIEU3  Mr.  Presioent^  tne  pn 

(3)  which  requires  at  least  one  year  to  ^^^.^^  ^^  ^^^^j^^^   g  relating  to  grants  to     vacy  of  the  individual  is  becoming  an  in- 
complete, localities.                                                           creasingly  rare  commodity.  As  the  popu- 
ADMiNisTRATivE  PROVISIONS  (b)   There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be     lation  of  OUT  Nation  and  world  increases, 

a^  a    (a)  The  Director,  subject  to  the  dl-  appropriated  $10  million  for  the  fiscal  year     the  freedoms  that  we  once  enjoyed  are 

J^n  of  the  President,  is  authorized  to-  ending  June  30.  1972;   $10  million  for  the     ^^  longer  possible.  Man  must  continually 

(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973;   $10  nUl-      ^                   j     ^^^^  ^^  actions  mean  to  the 
«,rh  B^ff  personnel  as  he  deems  necessary  Hon  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974;      ^                  neighbors 

"iSo^reg'aTto  the  P-tslons  of  title  5^  and  $10  f,!^^-J°ca,S%S^heTro"roSI        Todly    in  Sfe  1970's  many  Of  US  find 

^''^r  T'ZSSt.^^^lTZl^'^Srrl-  o^^tion  e'Sat^ng^t^hrJ^nducfo"  IL-     the  privacy  of  our  homes  are  being  in- 

'^^^!,th?Cv8To^o7chapSr6landsut  ing  Institutes.                                                    vaded  by  unwanted  and  object ioimble 

■^^nt^rm  o^chap^r  53  of  such  title  relat-  (O  There  are  authortzed  to  be  approprl-     material  coming  through  the  mails.  Th^ 

!^  to  classification  and  General  Schedule  ated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry     ^g  an  invasion  that  should  be  and  must  be 

^y  rates  at  rates  not  In  excess  of  the  maxl-  out  the  other  provisions  of  this  Act.                  stopped.     This     objectionable     material 

mum  rate  for  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  table   I.— DOD   civilian   employees   for   the     gomes  tO  manv  of  US  because  our  names 

under  section  6332  of  such  title;  "mUltary  fimction'"                           have   appeared   on   mailing   lists   which 

(2)  procure    temporary    and    Intermit-  Employees     have  been  sold  to  commercial  enterprises 

^  r "^o^  ^^^'^^'titre  5  UnlSd*Stat^  ^«=^l  y«"=                                 <^  "^"",°^1.     without  our  knowledge  or  consent. 

E€EiS  -"  ^  -"^•■°"  •  i  :::--:::::::::::::""::::::"  i  s^J^^  X^'^^SZ^ 

(3)  accept    and   utilize   the   services   of        }»'"  7"^-"^: 1025    right  of  privacy  by  prohibiting  the  sale 

voluntary  and  non-compensated  personnel        ^"'^   vwwi"        ; —  or  distribution  of  certain  information.  In 

and  reimburse  them  for  travel  expenses,  in-  Table  n.-Prlvate  employment  generated        ^^          ^^^  ^^^  ^.^^j^j  restore  the  right 

eluding  per  diem,  as  authorized  by  section  by  aggregate  defense  spending                  ^^  ^^^  individual  to  control  what  is  known 

5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code;  nJ^nu^^    about  him  and  insure  that  information 

(4)  promulgate    such    rules    and    regula-  piscal  year:                                     (In  millions)      ^°°"\"f"  ,""  T^^Zj^"^ 

tlons  L  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the  1968    -  3.  6     collected  for  one  punx»e  Vrtll  not  be  l^ 

pro^lonsofthisAct;  1969  — -  3-3     for  another  purpose.  There  are  certain 

(6)  appoint  such  advisory  committees  as         1970 —  2.9     individual  rights  that  can  and  need  to 

the  Director  may  determine  to  be  desirable         1971    (estimated) - --  2.3     jje  protected.  The  right  to  control  what 

to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act;  q^^  receives  through  the  mails  is  certain- 

(8)  enter  Into  contracts,  grants  or  other  gy  j^j,    HATFIELD:                                 ly  such  a  right,  and  I  Sincerely  hope  the 

wrangements.   or  ™»^'f  «^"°°?,  ^^"f''  *2  S.  968.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consumers     Senate  wiU  give  this  measure  its  prompt 

s^^c^ntr^u  ormSratlonl't^er'tof  Zy  Credit  ProtecUon  Act  to  provide  greater     consideration. 

be  entered  Into  without  performance  or  other     protection  for  consumers  against  unwar-  

bonds,  and  without  regard  to  section  3709  ranted  invasion  of  privacy.  Referred  to                gy  Mr.  ROLLINGS: 

of  the  Revised  Statues  (41  u.s.c.  6)  or  any  (^g  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and        g  970.  a  bill  to  amend  section  2412  of 

other  provision  of  law  relating  to  competitive  urban  Affairs.                                                      title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 

bidding:                          ,»,_♦„  „„.  „,  Mr.    HATFIELD.   Mr.   President,    for    for  the  recovery  of  attorney's  fees  and 

^1  Tl^c^  :i7ZTT^iilL"llt^l  sometime  I  have  been  concerned  about     expenses  in  certain  actions  brought  by 

Director  may  determine  to  be  necessary  to  the  misuse  of  information  coUected  on     or  against  the  United  SUtes.  Referred  to 

maintain  effective  liaison  with  Federal  agen-  consumers   who   have    requested   credit     the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

cies  and  with  State  and  local  agencies  de-  from  major  credit  firms.  Many  times  the         j^r.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  today 

vrtoping  or  carrying  out  policies  or  programs  consumer's    neighbors,    employers,    and     j  am  introducing  a  bill  which  will  amend 

related  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and  friends   are  asked  questions  about  the     section  2412  of  title  28  of  the  United 

(8)  use  the  services,  personnel,  ^^c""!"-  consumer's  private  life.  At  the  comple-  states  Code,  to  provide  that  in  a  civil  ac- 
^^imat'Ls^Td  statiKr  o^^PedefrlLen-'  tion  of  the  investigation,  the  information  tion  involving  a  private  litigant  and  the 
des^nd  tJl^t,  of  Stat  ^d^Ssi  pubUc  coUected  is  put  into  the  computer  wheth-  united  States,  the  prevaiUng  party  shall 
agencies  and  private  research  agencies,  with  er  it  is  true  or  not,  and  even  without  be  awarded  a  judgment  for  reasonable 
the  consent  of  such  agencies,  with  or  with-  the  knowledge  of  the  consumer.  fees  and  expenses  for  attorneys  if  the 
out  reimbursement  therefor.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am  introducing     court  finds  that  the  act  or  ommission  of 

(9)  make  advance,  progress,  and  other  legislation  that  would  amend  the  Con-  the  other  party  was  arbitrary,  capricious 
payments  which  the  Board  deems  necessary  ^^  Credit  Protection  Act  to  provide  or  in  bad  faith,  or  if  the  conduct  of  the 
^oL  o/se^«onI^°oTthe  R^vi8e°d  stltS't^s  greater  protection  for  the  consumer.  This  other  party  in  instituting  or  prosecuting 
(3?Ts  c  5M     anS^  measure  would  require  consumer  protec-     such  action  was  frivolous,  unduly  dUatory 

(10)  perform  such  other  duties  as  are  Uon  reporting  agencies  to  furnish  a  copy  or  in  bad  faith.  In  short,  this  amendment 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  of  all  consumer  credit  reports  to  the  con-  would  provide  a  vehicle  whereby  imnec- 
Act.  sumer  to  whom  it  relates.  It  would  fur-     essary  litigation  would  be  precluded  or 

(b)  Upon  request  made  by  the  Director  t_her  require  that  investigative  consumer     deterred  imder  the  threat  of  having  the 

each  Federal  department  and  agency  is  au-  reports  be  undertaken  only  with  the  writ-     partv   be   financially   responsible   if   he 

thorlzed  and  directed  to  make  Its  services,  .  ^  permission  of  the  consumer  to  whom     maintains  a  judiciaUy  untenable  position. 

SL"*su«'^tio^"  «ttoafesTnTstatu"-  it  relates  and  that  the  consumer  be  fur-        This  is  not  a  case  of  the  traditional 

u^T^SiTto  ihf  Sftlst  'p'rtcticVbU  nished  with  a  copy  of  the  report.  RnaJly     legal'-gray  area'^^where  there  ^  a  genutoe 

extent  to  the  Office  In  the  performance  of  Its  this  legislation  would  also  require  that     question  of  merit  on  both  sides  Of  the 

functions.  credit  reporting  agencies  reveal  to  the    issue.  It  is  strictly  limited  to  those  ac- 

coMPtNSATioN  OF  THE  DiRrcTOE  Km  onTTTT  consumer  upon  demand  the  sources  of     tions  which  should  not  have  been  brought 

niRECTOR  the  information  relating  to  the  consumer,     in  our  courts,  or  actions  that  have  been 

sxc.  10.  (a)  Section  5314  of  title  6.  United  With  today's  technological  advances    JudiciaUy  found  to  be  far  beyond  the 

SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  in   information   retrieval  systems    this    standards  of  reasonableness. 
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On  February  2,  1971.  I  Introduced  8. 
529.  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  T.  Michael 
Smith,  which  Is  clearly  a  case  In  point 
on  this  subject.  In  1953.  after  19  4  years 
of  government  service.  Mr.  Smith  was 
fired  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation.  Mr  Smith  felt  that  such 
action  was  unwarranted  and  embarked 
upon  the  time-consuming  and  treach- 
erous route  of  appeal  through  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  the  courts. 
Seven  years  later,  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims  found  as  a  matter  of  law  that 
the  action  by  the  U.S.  Government  was 
"arbitrary  and  capricious  and  In  bad 
faith."  T  Michael  Smith  v.  The  United 
States.  151  Ct.  Cl.  205.  209  ( I960) .  I  cer- 
tainly have  no  quarrel  with  the  adminis- 
trative proceedings  and  judicial  remedies 
which  Mr.  Smith  was  required  to  follow: 
however,  at  the  end  of  this  7-year  period 
of  litigation,  Mr.  Smiths  expenses 
amounted  to  $17,577.49.  The  court 
awarded  Mr.  Smith  $67,051.08.  which 
award  was  for  the  back  pay  Mr.  Smith 
wais  legally  entitled  due  to  his  wrongful 
discharge  by  the  Government.  In  other 
words,  he  was  to  be  made  whole  from 
the  arbitrary,  capricious  and  bad  faith 
action  of  the  US.  Government.  It  Is  quite 
clear,  however,  that  he  was  not  made 
whole,  since  it  cost  him  $17,577.49  In 
order  to  pursue  his  claim. 

Mr.  President.  I  sincerely  feel  that 
when  courts  of  competent  Jurisdiction 
Initially  find  that  any  action  by  a  party 
rises  to  the  standard  of  being  in  bad 
faith,  capricious,  willful.  frivUous,  or  un- 
duly dilatory,  the  prevailing  party  should 
not  be  punished  by  having  to  pay  the 
cost  of  prosecuting  or  defending  his  po- 
sition. As  I  mentioned  earlier,  this  is  not 
the  case  where  the  determination  has 
been  based  upon  "weighing  of  the  facts." 
It  is  somewhat  akin  to  the  doctrine  of 
punitive  damages  where  the  action  of  the 
party  has  been  judicially  determined  to 
be  so  willful  or  grosslj'  negligent  that 
punishment  should  also  be  financially 
evoked.  There  Is  precedent  for  this 
point  In  law,  whereby  a  private  litigant 
was  awarded  reimbursement  for  the  ex- 
penses incurred  In  securing  reinstate- 
ment after  wrongful  removal  (Private 
Law  86-406)  (74  Stat  68).  Rather  than 
having  private  litigants  turn  to  the  va- 
garies and  whims  of  Congress  every  time 
such  a  wrong  has  been  perpetrated.  I  sug- 
gest we  amend  the  law  to  include  a  pro- 
vision whereby  the  court,  after  finding 
that  the  standards  have  been  violated, 
could  average  such  costs.  This  Is  true 
whether  it  be  the  US  Government  or  a 
private  individual.  We  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  the  unnecessary  litigation 
clogging  our  courts,  and  I  feel  that  this 
wouM  be  most  beneficial  In  this  regard. 
Attorneys  would  be  hesitant  to  bring 
such  actions  when  the  facts  would  indi- 
cate that  there  was  a  chance  that  their 
client,  whether  the  Umted  States  or  an 
Individual  litigant,  may  be  required  to 
pay  the  cost  of  the  litigation. 

Mr.  President.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
legislation  will  receive  a  proper  review 
and  that  this  question  be  thoroughly 
aired  and  considered. 


By  Mr  HOLLING8: 
8.  971  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Halm 
I.  Bicher.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.   BAYH   (for  himself   and 
Mr.  Eastland)  : 

S.  972.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  so  as  to  permit 
certain  Individuals  retiring  thereunder 
to  receive  their  annuities  while  serving 
as  an  elected  public  official.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  Introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  amend 
section  2  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act.  This  bill  is  a  modified  version  of  one 
I  submitted  in  the  90th  and  91st  Con- 
gress and  which  the  Senate  passed  on 
October  9.  1970.  Its  purpose  is  to  permit 
a  currently  employed  railroad  employee, 
who  is  eligible  for  retirement,  to  retain 
an  elective  or  appointive  public  office 
paying  compensation  no  more  than 
$5,000  annually  without  being  forced  to 
give  up  his  entitlement  to  an  annuity. 

This  problem  arises  from  the  applica- 
tion of  the  so-called  last  person  service 
provision  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1939.  which  stipulates  that  no  em- 
ployee is  eligible  for  an  annuity  until  he 
has  ceased  to  render  compensated  serv- 
ice to  any  person.  In  addition  It  prohibits 
retired  railroad  workers  from  rendering 
compensated  service  to  an  employer  or 
to  the  last  person  by  whom  he  was  em- 
ployed prior  to  the  date  on  which  the  an- 
nuity began  to  accrue.  By  interpretation 
this  means  that  a  railroad  employee  not 
only  must  resign  from  any  other  Job  or 
jobs  which  he  might  currently  hold  be- 
fore retiring  but  also  that  he  cannot 
later  return  to  any  such  position  and  still 
receive  retirement  compensation.  This 
general  rule  applies  equally  to  public  as 
well  as  private  employment,  so  that  an 
elective  or  appointive  public  official  would 
first  have  to  resign  his  office  in  order  to 
obtain  an  annuity. 

Apparently  these  restrictions  were 
originally  incorporated  in  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  for  good  reasons.  They 
were  designed  to  discourage  railroad  em- 
ployees from  securing  other  remunera- 
tive positions  with  different  employers 
and  retaining  those  Jobs  after  retirement 
from  the  railroad  Many  employees  now 
continue  their  railroad  employment  sev- 
eral years  beyond  the  time  they  might 
first  be  eligible  to  retire.  Without  such 
limits.  It  is  possible  that  employees  might 
leave  railroad  positions  as  soon  as  they 
accumulated  enough  service  for  some 
retirement  credit,  secure  other  employ- 
ment, and  continue  working  on  those 
other  Jobs  after  they  became  entitled  to 
and  were  receiving  railroad  retirement 
benefits.  It  Is  argued  that  alloviing  a 
railroad  employee  to  retain  another  Job 
he  Is  holding  at  the  time  of  his  retire- 
ment would  Indirectly  constitute  a  bur- 
den on  the  retirement  fund  because  of 
probable  numerous  early  retirements  and 
would  increase  the  costs  of  the  system. 

It  should  be  pointed  out.  however,  that 
the  law  now  does  not  prevent  a  retired 
railroad  employee  from  securing  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  position  or  earning  sub- 
stantial sums  after  he  has  once  retired. 
There  is  no  legal  limit  on  the  type  of 
employment  engaged  in  or  the  amount 
of  money  earned  by  a  retired  railroad 
worker,  as  long  as  he  resigns  from  all 
current  employment  at  the  time  he  re- 
tires and  does  not  return  to  compensated 


service  with  any  of  his  former  employ- 
ers. 

Although  the  basic  purpose  of  this 
provision  is  certainly  defensible  and 
probably  meritorious.  Its  application  to 
railroad  employees  holding  public  office 
at  the  time  of  their  retirement  seems 
questionable  If  not  discriminatory.  There 
is  no  need  to  stress  how  important  it  is 
in  a  democracy  to  make  It  possible  for 
all  qualified  citizens  to  offer  themselves 
as  candidates  for  public  office  and  to 
serve  In  minor  appointive  poets,  espe- 
cially in  local  government.  National  wel- 
fare is  111  served  by  laws  or  regulations 
which  place  obstacles  In  the  way  of  those 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  seek  office 
through  the  ballot  box.  In  this  Instance, 
forcing  a  railroad  employee  who  has 
l>een  elected  or  appointed  to  public  office 
either  to  relinquish  that  poet  or  loae  his 
annuity  when  he  retires  poses  an  unfair 
dilemma.  Any  career  railroader,  knowing 
about  this  mandate,  would  obviously  be 
discouraged  from  becoming  an  active 
participant  in  the  political  process  If  he 
were  approaching  retirement  years. 

Elective  or  appointive  tx)llcy makers 
servlnt;  on  local  governmental  bodies 
frequently  are  part-time  officers  who  re- 
ceive comparatively  small  compensatioa 
City  and  towTi  councllmen.  county  su- 
pervisors or  commissioners,  township 
trustees,  members  of  school  boards,  park 
boards,  zoning,  and  planning  commis- 
sions, as  well  as  other  local  governmental 
officers  usually  perform  their  duties  at 
times  which  do  not  confilct  with  their 
primary  occupations.  Even  many  State 
legislators  are  still  regarded  as  part-time 
employees  whose  major  tasks  are  com- 
pleted during  a  60-  to  90-day  session 
every  year  or  two.  The  salary  received 
by  most  of  these  State  smd  local  policy- 
making officers  Is  usually  not  large  and 
It  is  not  expected  to  be  their  principal 
means  of  support. 

The  language  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act.  however,  requires  any  railroad 
employee  who  has  been  selected  to  serve 
in  a  compensated  public  office  to  resign 
that  position  of  trust  in  order  to  become 
eligible  for  retirement  benefits.  Moreover, 
under  the  law  he  could  not  be  elected  or 
appointed  later  to  that  same  position 
without  losing  benefits.  In  effect,  this 
results  In  a  legislative  denial  of  an  Amer- 
ican citizen's  right  to  hold  public  office. 
This  is  unfair  both  to  the  railroad  em- 
ployee who  is  willing  to  serve  his  govern- 
ment and  to  the  public  which  may  be 
deprived  of  his  services. 

Apparently  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  has  held  that  where  remuneration 
for  a  public  office  is  merely  "Incidental" 
or  "insubstantial. '  a  railroad  employee 
holding  such  a  position  would  not  be 
rendering  "compensated  service '  and 
would  not  have  to  resign  from  It  in  order 
to  receive  an  annuity.  However,  it  is 
questionable  whether  the  specific  terms 
of  the  law  leave  room  for  much  flexi- 
bility on  the  definition  of  "compensated 
service."  Except  for  payments  to  reim- 
burse officers  for  actual  out-of-pocket 
expenses,  such  as  necessary  travel, 
communication  or  secretarial  costs,  the 
phrase  "compensated  service"  would 
seem  to  Include  all  fees,  salaries  or  per 
diem  wages  paid  for  holding  an  elective 
position,  no  matter  how  large  or  small 
their  total  amount. 
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Moreover,  determining  which  amoimts 
should  be  considered  "Incidental"  or 
"iMUbstantlal"  appears  to  be  extremely 
difflciSlt  and  arbitrary.  What  criteria 
should  be  used?  By  what  measure  would 
particular  payments,  such  as  $15  per 
meeting  $40  per  month,  or  $1,500  per 
vear  be  niled  to  be  either  within  or  with- 
out the  acceptable  standards?  A  salary 
of  $100  per  month  as  a  city  councilman 
oald  to  a  top  busienss  executive  might 
nroperiy  to  him  be  considered  Incidental, 
but  to  a  retired  career  raUroad  employee, 
dependent  on  retirement  benefits  for  his 
livelihood,  this  sum  could  mean  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  in  his  Income.  Should 
one  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  serving 
his  community  merely  because  his  Income 
from  other  sources  Is  so  smaU  that 
his  public  salary  becomes  substantial, 
whereas  the  Identical  salary  would  be 
incidental  to  another  incumbent  office- 
holder? To  place  a  premium  on  level  of 
income  as  a  determinant  for  pubUc  serv- 
ice is  contrary  to  all  precepts  of  American 
Government. 

Another  Inequiteble  aspect  of  the  cur- 
rent application  of  the  law  results  from 
the  great  variation  in  compensation  paid 
by  State  and  local  governments  to  their 
elective  officeholders.  Comparable  jobs 
in  different  cities,  towns,  counties  and 
even  States  carry  salaries  and  fees  which 
range  widely.  For  example,  a  city  coun- 
cilman in  one  city  of  approximately  25.- 
000  population  might  be  paid  as  much  as 
$3,000  per  year,  whereas  his  counterpart 
In  another  city  of  similar  size  might  re- 
ceive only  $300.  Should  the  right  of  rail- 
road personnel  to  hold  office  be  qualified 
on  geographical  factors?  Should  a  retired 
railroad  employee  be  allowed  to  continue 
to  serve  in  one  city  but  not  another? 

The  unfairness  of  this  restriction  be- 
comes more  evident  if  my  imderstanding 
about  its  specific  application  is  correct. 
Apparently  retired  railroad  employees 
in  some  cases  have  been  permitted  by 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  to  retain 
public  offices  where  the  compensation 
amounted  to  as  much  as  $1,800  per  year. 
Presumably  this  has  been  done  on  the 
grounds  that  $1,800  would  be  Incidental 
or  insubstantial.  It  is  not  clear  what 
standards  have  been  used  to  determine 
that,  while  payment  of  $150  per  month 
is  not  contrary  to  the  restrictions  of  the 
law  forbidding  all  compensated  service 
to  a  prior  employer,  a  greater  amount, 
such  as  $200  or  $300  per  month,  would 
be  a  violation.  In  any  case.  It  means  that 
a  retiree's  right  to  serve  in  a  public  office 
to  which  he  was  elected  or  appointed  be- 
fore retirement  has  been  arbitrarily  lim- 
ited to  those  paying  no  more  than  $1,800 
annually. 

This  Inequity  first  came  to  my  atten- 
tion because  of  the  plight  of  one  of  my 
former  constituents.  A  railroad  employee 
for  46  years,  for  33  of  which  he  had  made 
contributions  to  the  retirement  system, 
he  had  been  eligible  for  retirement  for 
some  years  and  for  personal  reasons 
wanted  to  apply  for  a  well-earned  an- 
nuity. However,  since  he  was  serving  in 
his  third  4-year  term  as  a  part-time  city 
council  member  in  a  fairly  large  city, 
for  which  the  compensation  was  $3,600 
per  year,  he  had  been  Informed  officially 
that  he  would  have  to  resign  from  the 
city  council  to  which  he  could  not  be  re- 


appointed later  If  he  were  to  draw  retire- 
ment benefits. 

Thus  my  constituent  faced  a  very  im- 
fortunate    dilemma.    Fully    entitled    by 
years  of  service  and  contributory  pay- 
ments to  an  annuity,  he  could  not  retire 
unless  he  gave  up  his  post  on  the  city 
council.  The  fact  that  he  had  been  elect- 
ed to  three  consecutive  4-year  terms  dem- 
onstrated   satisfaction    with    his    per- 
formance and  indicated  that  the  elector- 
ate wanted  him  to  continue  In  office.  As 
a  conscientioiis  public  servant,  he  hesi- 
tated to  break  faith  with  those  who  voted 
for  him  by  not  completing  his  full  term 
In  office,  yet  there  were  compelling  per- 
sonal reasons  why  he  should  have  retired 
from  his  railroad  Job.  He  expected  last 
fall  that  he  would  soon  have  to  choose 
between  two  alternatives,  one  of  which 
would  have  been  contrary  to  his  prin- 
ciples, the  other  of  which  would  have 
been  much  to  his  personal  financial  dis- 
advantage.  Sadly,   his   untimely   death 
late  in  1970  resolved  the  dilemma  only  a 
few   months  before    the   final   decision 
would  have  had  to  be  made. 

My  bill  would  resolve  this  problem 
simply  by  amending  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  to  permit  currently  working 
railroad  employees  to  qualify  for  retire- 
ment benefits  without  being  forced  to  re- 
sign from  an  elective  or  appointive  pub- 
lic office,  the  compensation  for  which 
does  not  exceed  $5,000  per  year.  Although 
valid  arguments  can  be  made  for  not  ex- 
tending this  privilege  to  other  types  of 
jobs,  the  case  for  exempting  part-time 
public  officeholders  Is  very  clear  and 
convincing.  The  nimiber  of  railroad  em- 
ployees who  would  be  affected  by  this 
amendment  Is  not  large,  but  this  does 
not  minimize  the  harm  which  present 
restrictions  have  on  the  comparative  few 
to  whom  they  apply. 

I  doubt  whether  it  was  the  Intention  of 
Congress,  when  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  was  adopted,  to  legislate  out  of  office 
dulv  elected  or  appointed  officeholders  of 
State  or  local  governments.  Surely  It  was 
not  framed  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  the 
freedom  of  choice  normally  exercised  by 
the  people  to  choose  their  own  repre- 
sentatives or  by  executives  to  appoint 
members  of  public  boards  and  commis- 
sions. Yet  this  is  exactly  the  effect  which 
the  law  now  has  on  railroad  employees 
holding  public  office  who  wish  to  retire. 
Mv  amendment  would  provide  a  remedy 
but  at  the  same  time  would  not  disturb 
the  basic  principle  of  the  law:  except  for 
elective  and  appointive  public  offices  pay- 
ing less  than  $5,000  a  year,  railroad  re- 
tirees still  would  be  required  to  give  up 
other  compensated  service  jobs. 

As  introduced  in  the  91st  Congress  (S. 
988)  the  bill  would  have  applied  only  to 
elective  offices.  However,  after  holding 
hearings  and  considering  all  aspects  of 
the  problem,  the  Subcommittee  on  Rail- 
road Retirement  and  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  both  recom- 
mended that  it  should  be  modified  to  ex- 
empt appointive  as  well  as  elective  offices 
paying  up  to  $5,000  per  year.  The  com- 
mittee reported  the  bill  favorably  with 
this  one  modification  on  October  6,  1970. 
and  the  Senate  passed  the  bill  without 
objection  on  October  9.  I  was  disap- 
pointed that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives was  not  able  to  take  action  on  S.  988 


during  the  time  remaining  in  the  last 
session,  but  I  hope  that  careful  and 
prompt  consideration  may  be  given  to 
this  proposal  in  the  new  Congress  in  or- 
der to  remove  this  Irxjustice  confronting 
any  railroad  employee  who  wants  to 
serve  his  government  without  suffering 
retirement  penalties. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  my  bill,  which  Is 
very  brief,  be  printed  in  full  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.  B72 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representative*  of  the  Ufiited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  aaaem'bled.  That  section 
2  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  or  1937.  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(k)  For  purposes  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(d)  of  this  section,  service  performed  by  an 
Individual  as  an  elected  or  appointed  public 
official  shaU  not  be  regarded  as  'conipensated 
service'  rendered  to  an  employer  or  to  any 
other  person,  If  such  service  Is  compensable 
at  a  rate  which  does  not  exceed  (S.OOO  per 
annum,  and  If  such  Individual  Is  deemed 
under  section  l(o)  to  have  a  current  connec- 
tion with  the  raUroad  Industry  at  the  time 
he  ceases  to  render  compensated  service  to 
an  employer." 


By  Mr.  BAYH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  RiBicoFF)  : 
S.  973.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal- 
State  Extended  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation Act  of  1970  to  expedite  the  imple- 
mentation and  to  provide  100  percent 
Federal  financing  of  the  benefits  payable 
thereunder.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  most 
critical  problem  facing  this  Nation  to- 
day is  the  failing  health  of  our  economy. 
As  a  result  of  President  Nixon's  economic 
game  plan,  over  2.5  million  more  Ameri- 
cans are  jobless  today  thaji  when  the 
President  took  office  in  January  1969. 

Over  most  of  the  past  decade,  a  healthy 
and  expanding  economy  has  been  the 
foimdation  for  much  of  our  social  prog- 
ress. The  Nixon  game  plan,  in  contrast, 
has  produced  the  worst  of  both  worlds — 
continued  infiation  and  recession.  Clear- 
ly, we  cannot  afford  to  continue  a  policy 
that  results  In  a  gap  in  output  of  $1  bil- 
lion weekly. 

I  have  been  critical  of  the  President's 
game  plan  from  the  very  beginning.  Two 
years  of  an  inflationary  recession  have 
not  convinced  me  other-^-ise.  The  1970 
congressional  elections  are  proof  that  the 
American  people,  too.  are  impatient  with 
the  President's  do-nothing  policy. 

Sensing  the  mood  of  the  Nation,  the 
President  was  finally  moved  to  act — a 
year  too  late.  In  January  of  this  year  he 
announced  a  permanent  cut  In  business 
taxes  by  accelerating  depreciation  allow- 
ances. "The  President's  stated  aim  was  to 
expand  our  productive  capacity — at  a 
time  when  one-third  of  our  tndustrtal 
capacity  was  idled. 

I  said  then  that  the  President's  move 
was  "the  wrong  prescription  at  the  wrong 
time  for  our  Nation's  economic  ills."  The 
President's  actions  may  have  made  him 
appear  to  be  an  economic  activist,  as  he 
likes  to  describe  himself,  but  they  proved 
him  to  be  a  bad  economist. 
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Then,  on  January  22  the  Presklent 
delivered  his  state  of  the  Union  measac*. 
To  my  surprise  and  dismay,  he  failed  to 
deal  with  the  critical  problem  of  un- 
employment. 

Having  devoted  myself  Increasingly  to 
this  problem  recently  and  alter  having 
consulted  with  a  number  of  prominent 
economists.  I  am  today  introducing  a  bill 
proposing  a  plan  for  improving  the  un- 
employment msurance  sjrstem  as  a  coun- 
tercyclical economic  tool. 

I  propose  not  only  a  speeding  up  of 
the  effective  date  of  the  so-called  ex- 
tended benefits  program  adopted  as  part 
of  the  Employment  Security  Act  of  1970. 
but  a  more  realistic  formula  for  trigger- 
ing extended  benefit  payments  and  full 
Federal  flnancing  of  the  additional  pay- 
ments. 

Last  year.  Congress  passed  an  im- 
proved unemployment  compensation 
package.  Among  other  things,  thd  Em- 
ployment Se<'urity  Act  of  1970  provided, 
for  the  first  time,  for  a  permanent  pro- 
gram of  extended  benefits  during  eco- 
nomic downturns.  The  1970  act  estab- 
lished an  extended  benefit  period  of  13 
weeks,  to  be  automatically  triggered 
when  the  national  rate  of  insured  unem- 
ployment reached  4.5  percent  for  3  con- 
secutive months. 

In  the  light  of  recent  events,  it  Is  now 
clear  the  1970  act  Included  three  very 
serious  shortcomings.  First,  it  delayed 
the  effective  date  of  the  new  program 
until  January  1972 — and  in  some  States 
until  July  1972.  Second,  it  provided  for 
the  flnancing  of  extended  benefits  on  the 
basis  01  the  traditional  50-50  Federal- 
State  matching  formula.  Third,  it  was 
based  on  a  trigger  mechanism  that  was 
set  too  high  to  be  of  practical  use  in  any- 
thin?  but  a  prolonged  and  severe  reces- 
sion. 

The  Employment  Security  Act  of  1970. 
while  it  recognized  the  need  to  provide 
extended  benefits  during  a  recession, 
mistakenly  delayed  the  implementation 
of  a  national  program  until  January  1972 
(and  for  some  States  until  July  1972 > .  It 
was  argued  that  because  of  the  50-50 
Federal-State  matching  formula  for 
flnancing  extended  benefits,  the  States 
required  time  to  act.  The  bill  I  am  pro- 
posing, since  it  is  based  on  Federal 
flnancing.  requires  no  State  legislation. 
It  could  be  triggered  into  operation,  na- 
tionwide, upon  enactment. 

In  1969.  while  testifying  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  In  behalf  of 
the  administration's  federally  financed 
extended  benefits  program,  then  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Shultz  acknowledged  that 
"an  interim  Federal  program  to  All  the 
gap  in  time"  would  be  appropriate.  De- 
layed as  it  is,  I  believe  that  we  should 
still  act  now  to  fill  that  gap,  particularly 
In  view  of  the  current  unemployment 
situation. 

If  extended  benefits  are  a  necessary 
stabilization  device — and  I  believe  they 
are — then  we  should  not  have  to  wait  un- 
til January  1972.  Nor  should  we  have  to 
wait  to  begin  alleviating  the  personal 
hardships  caused  by  the  President's  pol- 
icy, a  policy  that  has  added  more  than  2.5 
mUIlon  Americans  to  the  Jobless  rolls. 
There  simply  is  no  good  reason  to  delay 
the  effective  date  of  extended  benefits. 


Historically,  the  rate  of  Insured  un- 
employment has  been  about  two-thirds 
of  the  national  unemployment  rate.  As 
a  result,  to  order  to  trigger  the  extended 
benefits  program  in  the  present  law,  the 
national  unemployment  rate  would  have 
to  climb  to  an  Intolerable  6.7  percent. 
First,  public  policy  should  never  permit 
unemployment  to  reach  that  level.  Sec- 
ond, it  certainly  should  not  wait  that 
Ic-ng  before  taking  the  necessary  stabil- 
ization actions.  At  that  point  in  the 
downturn,  moreover,  it  is  doubtful  that 
extended  benefits  would  have  much  of  a 
stabilizing  effect.  In  my  Judgment,  there- 
lore,  the  present  trigger  formula  is  sim- 
ply not  responsive  enough  to  today's 
needs. 

I  propose,  instead  of  a  4.5-percent  trig- 
ger, that  extended  benefits  be  made 
available  when  the  insured  unemploy- 
ment rate  reaches  4  percent — which  cor- 
responds to  a  national  unemployment 
rate  of  6  percent.  The  rate  of  insured  un- 
employment has  been  above  the  4-per- 
cent  trigger  since  September  1970. 

The  most  recent  data  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reveals  that 
the  number  of  persons  Jobless  for  27 
weeks  or  more  as  of  December  1970  was 
325,000 — more  than  200,000  greater  than 
1  year  ago.  More  disturbing  is  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  persons  Jobless  for 
15  weeks  or  more  has  now  passed  the 
1  million  mark,  the  highest  level  since 
1964.  In  the  next  2  or  3  months,  most 
of  these  workers  will  be  exhausting  their 
standard  benefits.  The  expected  steady 
increa^se  in  exhaustions.  In  fact,  already 
may  have  begun.  In  August  1970,  it  was 
96,000.  In  October,  the  monthly  figure 
was  114.300.  In  November.  It  Jumped  to 
127,300.  Clearly,  now  is  the  time  to  act. 

As  for  full  Federal  financing,  it  seems 
to  me  that  any  time  we  have  substan- 
tial numbers  of  workers  exhausting  their 
26  weeks  the  source  of  our  economic  ills 
is  national  and  reflects  a  failure  in  na- 
tional economic  policy.  That  is  the  sit- 
uation that  exists  today.  The  Federal 
Government  should  move  Immediately 
to  remedy  it.  My  proposal  seeks  to  do 
Just  that. 


By    Mr.    Mondalx    (for    himself, 
Mr.     Saxbe.     Mr.     Bayh.     Mr. 
Cranston.    Mr.    Eagliton.    Mr. 
Gravkl,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hart, 
Mr.   Hartki,   Mr.   Hughes.   Mr. 
HuifPHREY,  Mr.  McGovERN.  Mr. 
Moss.  Mr.  MusKTE.  Mr.  Nelson. 
Mr.   Proxmirk.  Mr.   Stevenson. 
Mr.  TUNNEY,  and  Mr.  Wiluams. 
S.  974.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  to  pro- 
hibit any  Involvement  of  participation  of 
US.    Armed   Forces   in   an   invasion   of 
North  Vietnam  without  prior  and  explicit 
congressional  authorization.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.   MONDALE.    Mr.   President,    the 
Congress  faces  a  crisis  of  responsibility. 
The  American  people  clearly  want  to 
get  out  of  the  war  in  Indochina. 

They  want  an  end  to  the  killing  and 
devastation. 

But  regardless  of  the  people,  regard- 
less of  an  act  of  Congress  to  limit  our  in- 
volvement, our  men  are  today  bleeding 
and  dying  at  a  mounting  toll  in  a  wider 
war. 


By  one  of  the  most  grotesque  tech- 
nicalities ever  seized  by  a  government, 
they  have  been  saved  from  fighting  on  the 
ground  Ln  Laos  and  Cambodia  only  to  be 
sent  out  to  die  in  heUcopters  30  feet  off 
the  ground. 

And  this  could  be  Just  the  beginning. 

The  President  has  put  us  on  notice 
that  he  intends  to  keep  our  men  in  the 
war  indefinitely,  and  that  they  will  fly^ 
and  die — all  over  Indochina,  Includiog 
North  Vietnam. 

With  South  Vietnamese  forces  now 
risking  disaster  in  Laos,  we  may  well  be 
polaed  to  mount  an  Invasion  of  North 
Vietnam. 

And  this  would  not  be  simply  another 
step  in  the  progression  that  has  taken 
us  into  Cambodia  and  Laos.  An  invasion 
of  North  Vietnam  by  either  UJ3.  forces 
or  South  Vietnamese  forces  with  UB. 
support,  wculd  be  tantamount  to  a  dec- 
laration of  war  against  North  Vietnam. 

The  President  has  recently  told  us  he 
does  not  Intend  to  order  a  U.S.  ground 
invasion  of  North  Vietnam.  But,  the 
President  has  changed  his  policy  before 
With  events  pressing  in  Laos,  he  may  feel 
he  will  have  to  do  so  again. 

In  any  event,  he  has  left  open  the  op- 
tion of  U.S.  air  combat  support  for  a 
South  Vietnamese  invasion. 

Only  this  morning  we  have  a  clear 
warning  from  President  Thieu  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  could  Invade  North 
Vietnam.  And  we  know  all  too  well  from 
Cambodia  and  Laos  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese do  not  make  these  attacks  by 
themselves. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  be  involved 
in  any  way  in  an  invasion  of  North  Viet- 
nam— a  totally  new  and  most  ominotu 
dimension  to  our  nightmare  in  Indo- 
china— then  it  can  only  be  done  with 
explicit  congressional  authorization. 

This  is  no  mere  question  of  consulta- 
tion between  the  Executive  cmd  Con- 
gress— it  is  a  question  of  constitutional 
legitimacy. 

A  step  of  that  gravity  cannot  be  taken 
in  our  democracy  without  the  authentic 
support  of  the  American  people  and  their 
elected  representatives. 

It  is  now  clear  that  the  President  is 
widening  this  war  rather  than  ending  it 

If  it  is  to  be  ended,  if  limits  are  to  be 
flrmly  set.  Congress  must  do  so. 

That  is  the  crisis  of  responsibility 
which  confronts  us. 

We  cannot  wait  the  weeks  or  months 
it  could  take  for  a  vote  on  the  Vietnam 
disengagement  amendment. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  must  pass 
that  amendment  to  end  the  war.  We 
must  bring  our  men  home  by  Christmas. 

That — and  that  alone — is  the  ultimate 
way  out. 

But  we  cannot  fall  the  men  who  could 
die  in  a  wider  war  before  a  total  with- 
drawal. 

I  am  Introducing  today  a  bill  to  re- 
quire explicit  and  prior  congressional 
authority  for  any  U.S.  combat  forces  in- 
vading North  Vietnam.  Including  UJ3. 
combat  air  support  for  South  Vietnamese 
ground  forces  Invading  North  Vietnam. 

If  this  bill  Is  passed,  the  Congress  will 
have  added  Its  authority  to  the  Presi- 
dent's express  disavowal  of  a  U.S.  in- 
vasion of  North  Vietnam. 

If  it  fails,  we  will  be  no  worse  off  than 
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we  are  now.  The  President  now  acts  as 
if  he  has  the  sancUon  of  Congress— or  as 
if  he  does  not  need  it. 
At  least  the  country  will  know  where 

vre  stand. 

Tho^e  who  would  approve  an  Invasion 
of  North  Vietnam  should  have  a  chance 
now  to  record  their  position  for  his- 
tory—and for  their  constituents. 

As  for  those  of  us  who  oppose  the  war, 
there  has  been  enough  hand-wringing 
frustration  and  inertia.  The  stakes  are 
too  horrendous.  We  must  do  all  we  can  to 
draw  the  line  before— as  so  often  In  the 
past— we  are  too  late.  Congress  did  not 
prevent  U.S.  forces  from  Invading  Cam- 
bodia. But  I  beheve  that  without  the 
Church-Cooper  amendment,  we  might 
well  have  American  ground  troops  in 
Laos  and  Cambodia  today. 

There  are  many  who  say  Congress  has 
failed  the  Nation  and  Itself  by  surrender- 
ing its  constitutional   power   over   the 
fateful  questions  of  war  and  peace. 
Perhaps  we  have  before. 
Perhaps  we  will  again. 
But  we  must  face  that  choice  now  with 
regard  to  a  potential  invasion  of  North 
Vietnam  Just   as   squarely   and   starkly 
as  oxir  men  are  now  facing  death  all  over 
Indochina. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  article  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.074 
Be  «  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
t«r  I  of  part  III  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sic.  620  A.  (a)  Congress  Onds  and  de- 
clares that  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress share  responslbUlty  for  establishing, 
defining  the  authority  tat  and  concluding 
(otelgn  military  commitments;  that  the 
United  States  can  In  no  way  participate  In 
or  aupport  an  Invasion  of  North  Vietnam 
without  prior  and  expUclt  Congressional  au- 
thorization. 

"(b)  On  and  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section.  In  accordance  with  pubUc 
statement*  of  policy  by  the  President,  no 
funds  authorized  or  appropriated  under  this 
or  any  other  Act  shall  be  used  to  carry  out 
an  Invasion  of  North  Vietnam  by  United 
States  Armed  Forces  without  prior  and  ex- 
plicit authorization  of  the  Congress. 

"(c)  On  and  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section,  no  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated under  this  or  any  other  Act  shall 
be  used  to  carry  out  combat  air  support  ac- 
UvlUes  within  the  borders  of  North  Vietnam 
in  >uiq>ort  of  a  ground  invasion  of  North 
VletMun  without  prior  and  explicit  author- 
lEatlon  of  the  Congress." 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  25,  1971] 

Trieu  Asks  Wht  Not  Attack  thk  Nokth 
(By  LeeLescaze) 

3A1CON.  February  2.— President  Thleu  has 
raised  the  posslbUlty  that  South  Vietnamese 
troops  will  Invade  North  Vietnam. 

Thleu  declared  Monday  that  a  majcw  ben- 
efit of  the  current  Invasion  of  Laos  Is  that 
It  surprised  the  North  Vietnamese  and  kept 
them  off  balance.  "If  we  dare  to  launch  op- 
erations Into  neutral  Cambodia  and  Laos," 
Thleu  added,  "Why  shouldn't  we  dare  to 
attack  the  very  origin  of  aggreeslon?" 

The  president  called  the  current  Laos  In- 


vasion the  most  Important  campaign  of  the 
war  and  also  indicated  that  there  will  be 
additional  Invasions  of  Laos.  "Why  should 
we  cease  entering  Laos,"  he  asked  rhetorical- 
ly- 

"When  we  have  eotered  once,  we  can  go 
back  repeatedly  and  not  let  (the  North  Viet- 
namese) be  undisturbed." 

Thleu  raised  the  poeslbUlty  of  an  m- 
vBBlon  during  a  B})eech  to  a  graduation 
class  of  policemen  and  teachers  at  the 
ooast&l  resort  of  Vungtau.  Although  he 
spoke  Monday,  news  of  his  remarks  did  not 
circulate  In  Saigon  until  today  when  the 
government  radio  station  aiul  a  leading 
newspaper  reported  on  the  speech. 

His  comments  were  the  most  recent  In  a 
series  of  sometimes  conflicting  statements 
from  South  Vietnamese  and  American  offi- 
cials on  the  possibility  of  a  South  Vietnamese 
drive  across  the  Demilitarized  Zone. 

Vice  President  Ky  advocated  such  a  move 
early  this  month  as  the  Invasion  of  Laos  was 
being  mounted.  U.S.  officials  threw  cold  water 
ou  speculation  about  an  invasion  and  the 
general  Impression  created  In  Washington 
and  Saigon  was  that  the  often  glibly  hawkish 
vice  president  had  once  again  spoken  oS  the 
top  of  his  head. 

However.  President  Nixon  attracted  atten- 
tion to  a  possible  Invasion  of  North  Vietnam 
when  he  sidestepped  a  question  on  the  sub- 
ject at  his  press  conference  Feb.  17. 

"I  would  not  speculate  on  what  South 
Vietnam  may  do  In  defense  of  Its  national 
security,"  Mr.  Nixon  said.  "South  Vietnam 
wlU  have  to  make  decisions  with  regard  to 
Its  ability  to  defend  itself." 

An  invasion  of  North  Vietnam,  as  much  If 
not  more  than  the  current  invasion  of  Laos, 
would  need  American  air  support.  President 
Nixon  has  said  that  bis  guldelUie  Is  to  use 
American  air  power  where  North  Vietnamese 
forces  threaten  American  troops. 

Throughout  recent  days,  top  American  offi- 
cials here  have  dismissed  the  possibility  of  a 
South  Vletnanaese  thrust  into  North  Viet- 
nam, often  pointing  out  that  South  Vietnam 
Is  already  supporting  large  forces  in  Laos 
and  Cambodia  and  has  Umited  combat  and 
supply  capabilities. 

In  addition  to  keeping  North  Vietnam  un- 
easy about  Saigon's  intentions.  Thleu  said 
that  the  current  Laos  operation  Is  valuable 
because: 

"When  we  fight  pirates  outside  our  house 
only  our  mango  and  guava  trees  are  dam- 
aged. But  when  we  fight  them  inside  the 
house,  how  can  we  keep  the  furniture  from 
being  destroyed?" 

Thleu  said  that  South  Vietnam  is  ready 
"to  accept  a  high  cost"  In  the  Laos  operation 
In  order  to  destroy  the  enemy's  potential  to 
attack  the  northern  I  Corps  region  of  South 
Vietnam. 

The  Conununlsts,  he  predicted,  will  be 
"suffocated"  within  South  Vietnam  because 
of  operations  disrupting  their  supply  lines. 
To  avoid  suffocation  they  will  fight  and  the 
battles  will  be  fierce,  Thleu  said. 

However,  he  reassured  his  audience  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  would  win  the  battles. 
"If  we  lose  500  men  (in  Laos)  they  will  lose 
two  or  three  thovisand  men,"  he  said.  "IX  we 
lose  1,000  soldiers,  they  wUl  lose  nine  or  ten 
thousand." 

Thleu  also  spoke  about  the  presidential 
election  next  fall  and  asserted  that  all  South 
Vietnam's  progress  of  recent  years  would  go 
down  the  drain  if  a  president  too  conciliatory 
to  the  Communists  were  elected. 

He  deiUed  charges  by  his  political  oppo- 
nents that  his  trips  to  the  provinces  anoount 
to  campaign  trips.  The  campaign  does  not 
officially  begin  untU  August,  a  month  before 
the  election,  but  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
all  candidates  will  have  to  be  active  before 
that  date  to  stand  a  chance. 


By  Mr.  BAYH: 
8.975.  A  bill  to  protect  the  consUtu- 


Uonal  right  of  privacy  of  those  Individ- 
uals concerning  whom  records  are  main- 
tained by  Government  agencies.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights  is 
engaged  In  new  and  vitally  Important 
hearings  concerning  privacy,  data  banks, 
computers,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

These  hearings  concern  the  basic  right 
of  every  citizen  to  a  sphere  of  privacy,  of 
freedom  from  imwarranted  Intruslwi. 
With  the  development  of  sophisticated 
technology,  this  issue  has  Increasingly 
come  to  the  attention  of  all  of  us  in  re- 
cent years,  especially  with  Senator  Er- 
viN's  alarming  disclosures  about  the  dos- 
siers the  Army  has  been  keying  on  ci- 
vilians. 

We  can  all  agree  on  some  points.  Pew 
would  approve  of  the  collection  of  data — 
whether  by  the  Government  or  by  private 
Interests — merely  to  harass,  or  to  keep 
tabs  on  those  who  would  dissent  peace- 
fully. But  such  surface  accord  must  not 
lead  us  to  believe  that  this  is  a  subject 
characterized  by  simple  solutions.  There 
are  not  easy  answers  to  these  problems. 
We  know,  on  the  one  hand,  that  as  Gov- 
ernment and  Industry  grow  larger  and 
try  to  offer  more  services,  it  is  essential 
that  they  be  able  to  collect  and  use  Im- 
mense amounts  of  Information,  Just  to 
do  their  Jobs  effectively.  But  on  the  other 
hand  we  aU  know  that  guidelines  must 
be  created  to  prevent  the  misuse  of  this 
new  technology,  technology  which  en- 
dangers our  constitutional  rights  of  pri- 
vacy, freedom  of  speech,  and  freedom  of 
assemWy. 

I  am  not  discouraged  by  the  difficulty 
of  this  task.  Formulating  legislation  Is 
never  easy  when  the  aim  Is  to  protect  our 
most  fimdamental  rights.  And  no  one 
knows  this  better  than  the  esteemed 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights,  Senator  Ervin.  He  has 
been  in  the  forefront  of  this  body's 
efforts  to  prevent  the  erosion  of  our  basic 
liberties.  When  the  administration  sug- 
gested a  program  of  preventive  detention 
to  deal  with  our  rising  crime  rate,  he  did 
not  Just  voice  his  opposition  to  this 
illusory  solution.  He  used  the  Justice  De- 
partment's own  statistics  to  show  that 
preventive  detention  would  not  affect  the 
crime  rate.  And  he  followed  his  solid 
demonstration  of  the  imconstitutional 
aspects  of  this  legislation  with  a  con- 
structive, workable,  and  thoroughly  con- 
stitutional alternative — a  bill  to  guar- 
antee to  every  person  who  might  be 
arrested  the  basic  constitutional  right  to 
a  speedy  trial.  I  was  pleased  to  Join  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  in  this  ef- 
fort, to  Join  in  sponsoring  his  speedy 
trial  bill  last  year,  and  I  Joined  with  him 
again  this  year. 

I  believe  that  we  must  make  the  same 
kind  of  effort  when  faced  with  the  threat 
of  Invasions  of  privacy.  Of  course  we 
must  raise  our  voices  in  complaint  when 
we  see  serious  dangers  to  our  democratic 
process.  But  we  must  do  more.  We  must 
meet  the  problem  head  on,  with  prompt, 
realistic,  constructiye  legislative  alterna- 
tives. ; 

In  the  field  of  privacy,  reasonable 
expectations  play  a  very  important  role. 
For  no  matter  how  carefully  and  com- 
pletely we  try  to  analyze  the  problem,  it 
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all  bolls  down  to  one  thing:  Americans 
have — and  ou«ht  to  have — certain  broad, 
general  understandings  about  what  part 
of  their  personal  and  business  life  is 
public,  and  what  part  is  private — none  of 
the  Government's  business,  none  of  any- 
one else's  business. 

But  expectations  of  privacy  have  been 
shattered  In  recent  years.  Recent  tech- 
nological developments  have  narrowed 
the  sphere  of  actual  privacy  by  allowing 
intrusions — by  bugging  and  so  forth — 
into  previously  protected  areas.  And  the 
development  of  the  computer  has  for  the 
first  time  made  it  practical  to  collect, 
analyze,  and  instantly  retrieve  vast 
amounts  of  Information,  however  gath- 
ered. For  the  first  time  it  is  now  possible 
to  maintain  a  dossier  on  the  activities  of 
great  numbers  of  people.  These  dossiers 
may  be  used — or  intended — to  stifle 
legitimate  political  dissent.  And  even 
where  the  actual  use  of  such  informa- 
tion is  benign,  the  very  existence  of  it 
poses  a  threat  to  individual  liberty. 

The  purpose  of  the  current  hearings 
is  to  explore  the  problems.  I  believe  we 
must  survey  the  whole  area  of  privacy, 
the  right  of  the  individual  rmt  to  have 
certain  kinds  of  information  about  him 
gathered  at  all,  or  to  limit  the  means  by 
which  that  information  Is  collected.  Who 
should  be  permitted  to  gather  informa- 
tion about  American  citizens?  What  In- 
formation i£  within  their  legitimate  in- 
terest? By  what  means  is  it  appropriate 
to  obtain  such  information? 

And  we  must  also  explore  the  question 
of  confidentiality,  the  use  of  information 
once  It  has  been  gathered.  Who  should 
have  access  to  it?  Shoiild  we  allow  ex- 
changes of  information,  for  example, 
among  Qovemment  agencies?  What  sort 
of  review  of  information  Is  necessary  to 
make  sure  that  outdated  material  Is  re- 
moved from  the  files?  And  most  impor- 
tant, should  the  individual  citizen  have 
a  right  to  review  the  contents  of  these 
files  for  accuracy  and  relevancy? 

Last  year  we  took  a  great  step  for- 
ward in  allowing  individuals  to  have 
access  to  financial  information  about 
them  on  file  in  credit  bureaus.  Subject  to 
the  le^timate — and  expressly  drawn — 
demands  of  law  enforcement  and  na- 
tional security,  I  believe  we  should  grant 
the  same  rights  of  access  In  this  area 
as  well. 

I  believe  that  we  must  restore  confi- 
dence In  the  American  citizen's  legiti- 
mate expectations  of  privacy.  It  is  now 
clear  beyond  peradventure  that  we  ur- 
gently need  Federal  legislation  in  this 
area.  I  would  hope  that  legislation  would 
be  designed  to  accomplish  two  objectives. 

First,  we  must  define  more  precisely 
the  nature  of  each  Individual's  right  to 
a  sphere  of  privacy,  a  sjjhere  in  which 
he  can  be  free  from  unwanted  intrusion. 
Any  such  law  should  put  specific  limits 
on  those  who  would  gather  and  use  this 
iiiformatlon.  In  short,  everyone  would 
know  the  groimd  rules  and  could  act 
accordingly. 

Second,  a  right  without  an  effective 
remedy  is  useless.  We  must  provide 
meanli^ful  tools  for  enforcing  these 
rights. 

That  Is  the  kind  of  legislation  which 
I  believe  we  need.  And  I  believe  that  we 


will  be  able  to  fashion  such  legislation 
as  a  result  of  these  hearings. 

In  the  hope  of  advancing  us  toward 
this  goal,  I  am  today  introducing  the 
Cltlsen's  Privacy  Act.  legislation  designed 
to  meet  one  of  the  most  serious  needs  we 
face  in  this  area.  This  bill  is  designed  to 
guarantee  any  individual  about  whom 
the  Federal  Oovemment  keeps  records, 
the  right  to  know  that  such  a  record 
exists;  the  right  to  prevent  the  disclosure 
of  such  information  outside  the  agency, 
or.  where  such  disclosure  is  expressly  re- 
quired by  law.  to  know  when  and  to 
whom  such  disclosure  is  made;  and — 
most  important — the  right  to  see  his  own 
file,  to  make  a  complete  copy  of  it,  and 
to  supplement  his  record  where  he  be- 
lieves it  is  appropriate.  This  is  the  bill 
introduced  in  the  House  by  Representa- 
tive Koch,  the  distinguished  Congress- 
man from  the  17th  District  of  New  York, 
and  I  applaud  his  excellent  efforts  on 
this  legislation.  I  Intend  to  work  closely 
with  him  and  to  do  what  I  can  to  urge 
that  the  Senate  act  promptly  and  favor- 
ably on  this  measure. 

I  do  not  propose  this  bill  with  the 
thought  that  it  will  be  the  end  of  the 
legislative  process.  Indeed,  I  would  ex- 
pect it  to  be  refined  and  improved  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  and 
the  subcommittee  as  a  result  of  the  cur- 
rent hearings.  Moreover,  I  recognize  that 
this  bill  deals  with  only  a  portion  of  the 
ground  we  need  to  cover.  But  I  hope  it 
wUl  help  Us  as  we  structure  a  solution, 
and  spur  us  to  move  promptly  when  we 
complete  our  gathering  of  information 
and  our  deliberation. 

We  are  quick  to  rejoice  in  the  freedoms 
we  have  won.  We  must  be  just  as  dili- 
gent to  protect  and  preserve  them.  As 
the  late  Adlai  Stevenson  once  said: 

Preedom  demands  Infinitely  more  c&re  and 
devotion  than  any  other  political  system. 

That  is  the  kind  of  effort  we  must  un- 
dertake. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  text  of  the  bill 
and  a  summary  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  975 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
sulxihapter  II  of  chapter  5  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  la  amended  by  adding  imme- 
diately after  section  563  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"9  55Sa.  Individual  records 

•lai  Each  agency  that  shall  maintain 
records  concerning  any  Individual  which  may 
be  retrieved  by  reference  to.  or  are  Indexed 
xinder.  the  Individual's  name  and  which 
contain  any  Information  obtained  from  any 
source  other  than  such  individual  shall,  with 
respect  to  such  records — 

"(1)  notify  such  Individual  by  mall  at 
his  last  known  address  that  the  agency 
maintains  or  is  about  to  maintain  a  record 
concerning  said  individual: 

"(2)  refrain  from  disclosing  the  record  or 
any  information  contained  therein  to  any 
other  agency  or  to  any  person  not  employed 
by  the  agency  maintaining  such  record, 
except  with  permission  of  the  Individual 
concerned  or.  In  the  event  said  individual 
cannot   ba   located   or   communicated   with 
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after  reasonable  effort,  with  permission  from 
members  of  the  Individual's  Immedlau 
family  or  guardian,  or.  only  in  the  event 
that  such  individual,  members  of  the  Indi- 
vidual's  immediate  family  and  guardian 
cannot  be  located  or  communicated  with 
after  reasonable  effort,  upon  good  cause  for 
such  disclosure:  Provided,  however,  TbhX  if 
disclosure  of  said  record  is  required  under 
section  552  of  this  chapter  or  by  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  individual  concerned 
shall  be  notified  by  mall  at  his  last  known 
address  of  any  such  required  disclosure; 

•■(3)  malnuin  an  accurate  record  of  the 
names  and  positions  of  all  persona  inspecting 
such  records  and  the  purposes  for  which 
such   Inspections  were  made; 

"(4)  permit  any  Individual  to  Inspect  his 
own  record  and  have  copies  thereof  made  st 
hla  expense:  and 

"(5)  permit  any  individual  to  supplement 
the  information  contained  in  his  record  by 
the  addition  of  any  document  or  writing 
containing  Information  such  individual 
deems  pertinent  to  his  record. 

"(b)  This  section  may  t)e  enforced  In  sc- 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (3) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  section  553  of  this  chap- 
ter. 

"(CI  Each  agency  may  establish  published 
rules  stating  the  time,  place,  fees  to  the  ex- 
tent authorized,  and  procedure  to  be  followed 
with  respect  to  making  records  promptly 
available  to  an  Individual,  and  otherwise  to 
Implement  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(d)  This  section  sbaU  not  apply  to  rec- 
ords that  are — 

"  ( 1 )  specifically  required  by  Ezecuttve 
order  to  be  kept  secret  In  the  interest  of  the 
national  security; 

"(3)  Investigatory  files  compiled  for  law 
enforcement  purpooea,  except  to  the  extent 
that  such  records  have  been  maintained  for 
a  longer  period  than  reasonably  necessary  to 
conunence  prosecution  or  other  action  or  to 
the  extent  available  by  law  to  a  party  other 
than  an  agency;  and 

"(3)  interagency  or  Intraagency  memoran- 
dums or  l«tters  which  would  not  be  avail- 
able by  law  to  a  party  other  than  an  agency 
In  litigation  with  the  agency. 

"(e)  Ttiis  section  shall  not  be  held  or  con- 
sidered to  permit  the  disclosure  of  the  iden- 
tity of  any  person  who  has  furnished  in- 
formation contained  in  any  record  subject  to 
this  section. 

"(f)  If  any  provision  of  this  section  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstance  shall  be  held  Invalid,  the 
validity  of  the  remainder  of  this  section  and 
the  appUcabUlty  of  such  provision  to  other 
p>erBona  or  circumstances  shall  not  be  af- 
fected tb«ret>y." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  of  subchapter  11 
of  chapter  5  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  inserting: 
"563a.  Individual  records." 
immediately  below: 

"552.  Public  Information;  agency  rules;  opin- 
ions, orders,  records,  and  proceed- 
ings.". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  on  the  ninetieth  day 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

STTMicAar  OP  THX  CmzKN's  ParvACT  Act 

Thla  blU  would  amend  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  ("ntle  6  of  the  United  States 
Code,  Section  563)  by  adding  a  new  section. 
Section  552a. 

The  bill  would  apply  to  all  records  main- 
tained by  federal  government  agencies  con- 
taining Information  obtained  from  any 
source  other  than  the  subject,  and  filed  or 
Indexed  under  the  names  of  Individuals,  or 
individuals,  or  retrievable  by  reference  to 
names. 

Each  agency  must  notify  each  individual 
covered  by  such  a  file  that  they  are  main- 
taining a  record  concerning  him.  and  m\ist 
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nve  advance  notice  to  Individuals  of  any  new 
flies  It  is  about  to  establish  concerning  them. 

The  agency  must  refrain  from  disclosing 
Mjv  part  of  the  record  to  any  person  outside 
the  agency  unless  they  have  the  permission 
of  the  individual  involved,  or  unless  dlsclo- 
Bure  is  expressly  required  by  law.  If  any  re- 
auired  disclosure  Is  niade,  the  individual 
must  be  notified.  Furthermore,  the  agency 
must  keep  accurate  records  of  those  people 
who  consult  each  file. 

The  bill  would  give  each  individual  the 
right  to  inspect  and  copy  records  which  con- 
cwn  him  and  to  add  whatever  supplemen- 
tary material  he  deems  pertinent  to  the 
record. 

The  bUl  would  apply  to  all  records  except 
those  specifically  required  by  Executive  Order 
to  be  kept  secret  in  the  interest  of  national 
security,  investigative  files  compiled  for  the 
purpose  of  criminal  prosecution,  and  agency 
memoranda  that  would  otherwise  be  protect- 
ed by  law  in  litigation. 

By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Macnuson,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr. 
Hartke.  Mr.  Proxmuu;.  and 
Mr.  RiBicoFF) : 

8.  976.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
TraflSc  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966  in  order  to  promote  competition 
among  motor  vehicle  manufacturers  in 
the  design  and  production  of  safe  motor 
vehicles  having  greater  resistance  to 
damage,  and  for  other  purposes.  Refer- 
red to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
introduce  a  bill  which  could  save  Ameri- 
can car  owners  several  billion  dollars  a 
year  in  repair  and  Insurance  bills. 

Impressive  as  that  figure  may  be,  my 
mail  suggests  that  it  would  be  oversha- 
dowed by  the  value  of  eliminating  the 
frustrations  repair  problems  give  con- 
sumers. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  received  more  than  8,000  let- 
ters of  complaint  about  auto  repairs  dur- 
ing its  3-year  auto  investigation.  Apply- 
ing one  formula,  those  letters  represent 
8  million  unhappy  car  owners — about  one 
out  of  each  six  families  which  have  cars. 

The  complaints  were  about  the  fragil- 
ity of  cars,  the  difficulty  in  getting  the 
thing  fixed  the  first  time  around,  in  fact 
frequently  of  the  impossibility  of  ever 
getting  it  fixed.  Overriding  all  these  was 
the  gripe  that  repair  and  insurance  costs 
were  eating  up  too  much  of  consumer 
budgets. 

The  complaints  were  well  founded,  the 
subcommittee  investigation  showed. 

American  consumers  spent  $25  to  $30 
billion  a  year  on  auto  repairs.  Various 
studies  on  the  quality  of  the  work  were 
presented  to  us.  They  rated  the  poor, 
unneeded.  or  not  done  work  at  amounts 
ranging  from  36  to  99  percent.  Even  tak- 
ing the  low  figure,  that  means  consumers 
are  wasting  $8  to  $10  billion  that  they 
lay  out  for  auto  repair  work  yearly. 

And  costs  have  Jumped,  too.  Auto  crash 
repair  costs  went  up  52  percent  from  1960 
to  1967.  The  avertige  Consimier  Price 
Index  increase  during  this  period  was 
14.7  percent.  Additional  increases  in  re- 
pair costs  since  range  from  10  to  20  per- 
cent, and  some  crash  repair  parts  in- 
creased in  price  30  percent  this  past 
November. 

And  the  cars  are  delicate.  Tests  by  the 
Insurance  Institute  for  Highway  Safety 
showed  that  when  four  popular  sedans 
were  crashed  into  a  solid  barrier  at  Just 


5  miles  an  hour,  they  averaged  $200  each 
in  damage. 

Today  I  offer  consumers  a  "pain 
killer"— the  Motor  Vehicle  Information 
Act.  It  seeks  to  relieve  the  pain  consumers 
are  feeling  in  their  heads,  hearts,  and 
pocketbooks  due  to  the  frilly,  fragile  de- 
sign and  resultant  repair  problems  with 
their  automobiles. 

But  it  goes  further.  For  it  also  seeks  to 
save  hves  by  both  eliminating  accidents 
and  assuring  that  if  accidents  occur  pas- 
sengers and  property  will  be  less  likely  to 
be  injured  or  killed  or  damaged. 
Briefly,  the  bill  does  this  by : 
First,  requiring  that  all  cars  manufac- 
tured after  July  1,  1974,  have  a  bumper 
that  can  withstand  a  5-mlle-an-hour 
collision  into  a  solid  barrier  with  no  dam- 
age. Such  a  bumper  would  withstand  a 
10-mile-an-hour  car-to-car  collision. 

The  insurance  industry  has  estimated 
that  such  a  bumper  would  save  consum- 
ers $1  billion  annually  in  insurance  and 
deductibles,  and  severed  companies  have 
promised  a  20-percent  reduction  on  the 
collision  premium  for  any  car  that  has 
such  a  bimiper. 

We  can  put  no  price  tag  on  the  relief 
of  driving  a  car  that  does  not  crtimple 
$200  worth  when  we  nudge  the  car  ahead 
in  the  6  p.m.  traffic  jsun.  Or,  for  that 
matter,  on  the  worth  of  lessening  traffic 
Jams  caused  by  such  minor  accidents. 

Second,  the  bill  requires  manufac- 
turers to  rate  their  cars  by  their  relative 
susceptibility  to  damage  in  low-speed  col- 
lisions. 

This  Information  would  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  public  and  the  insurance  in- 
dustry. This  would  make  it  possible  for 
lower  insurance  premiums  to  be  assigned 
to  the  car  that  will  cost  less  over  its  life- 
time for  repairs.  Consumers — it  seems  a 
safe  assumption — would  seek  out  the  cars 
with  the  lower  insurance  premiums  that 
also  would  cost  them  less  in  minor  crash 
repairs  where  the  damage  is  in  the  de- 
ductible and  not  insured. 

Thus,  without  putting  an  overburden- 
ing layer  of  govermnent  regulation  upon 
the  auto  industry,  we  would  offer  an  In- 
centive for  manufacturers  to  produce  less 
fragile  cars. 

The  bill  also  directs  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  do  a  feasibility  study 
as  to  how  autos  could  be  rated  for  relative 
occupant  safety.  Once  this  is  possible,  a 
similar  incentive  exists  for  production  of 
a  safer  car.  The  value  of  such  incentives 
to  me  is  that  they  are  inducing  the  com- 
petitive system  to  work — not  tilting  it 
out  of  balance  with  Government  edicts 
that  say  "this  and  only  this  must  be  on 
your  cars  by  such  and  such  a  date." 

Tlie  provision  for  rating  of  the  cars 
should  contribute  much  to  lowering  the 
$5.2  billion  crash  repair  bill  beiiig  run 
up  by  the  car  owners  each  year. 

Third,  the  bill  provides  a  nationwide 
system  of  diagnostic  inspection  systems 
which  may  well  prove  to  t)e  the  greatest 
money  and  frustration  saver  in  the 
package. 

These  centers — whenever  possible — 
would  not  be  connected  with  a  repair 
facility.  Instead  they  would  simply  be 
the  independent,  impartial  analyzer  of 
the  exact  condition  of  the  car  presented 
for  testing. 


They  would  be  used  to  inspect  a  car — 
new  and  used — before  any  consumer  buys 
it.  Thus,  the  consumer — who  lays  out 
$50  billion  for  cars  yearly — would  have 
at  his  side  expert  opinion  on  whether  the 
car  he  was  buying  was  all  that  the  seller 
claimed  it  to  be. 

During  our  hearings  we  learned  that 
this  frequently  is  not  the  case — not  sim- 
ply because  some  smart  salesman  is  try- 
ing to  put  one  over  on  the  consumer  but 
also  because  cars  today  are  too  complex 
to  be  checked  out  by  the  mechanic's  eye 
alone.  This  difficulty  leads  to  many  of 
the  return  trips — and  argimients — to  get 
a  car  into  proper  nmning  order. 

A  study  by  the  Automobile  Club  of  Mis- 
souri indicated  that  safety  defects  in 
cars  is  frighteningly  common.  Based  on 
inspection  of  10,000  cars,  the  report 
showed  43  percent  of  the  then-current 
models — 1968's — driven  less  than  500 
miles  had  potentially  dangerous  defects. 
The  figure  rose  to  92  percent  of  cars  5 
years  old. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  money 
and  friistration  saved  corisumers  if  they 
had  the  assurance  that  a  car  they  were 
buying  was  in  proper  running  order  on 
delivery. 

The  diagnostic  centers  also  would  be 
used  to  check  out  repairs  when  a  car 
suffered  damage  to  safety -related  equip- 
ment in  an  accident.  Once  again,  this  is 
to  guarantee  the  consumer  both  gets 
what  he  pays  for  and  that  he  returns  to 
the  road  with  a  safe  car — not  one  likely 
to  end  up  in  another  accident  down  the 
road. 

The  centers  also  would  be  used  by  the 
States  for  periodic  inspections  required 
under  their  laws.  While  existing  periodic 
inspection  operations  leave  much  to  be 
desired.  I  think  the  fault  is  not  in  the 
theory  but  the  implementation. 

Most  of  us  believe  in  a  yearly  cancer 
checkup;  many  still  believe  in  an  annual 
physical  for  everyone.  The  idea  is  pre- 
ventive medicine.  Or,  as  our  grandmoth- 
ers reminded  us,  a  stitch  in  time  saves 
nine. 

Just  how  many  accidents  could  be  pre- 
vented by  competent  annual  Inspections 
is  tough  to  estimate.  But  you  could  get 
some  idea  from  looking  at  the  test  results 
for  Jtinuary-September  1970,  at  the  Mis- 
souri Auto  Club  facility. 

Twenty-seven  percent  of  the  cars 
failed  the  inspection.  Forty  percent  of 
them  were  found  to  have  defective 
brakes. 

In  order  to  make  the  inspection  sys- 
tem meaningful,  the  bill  provides  that 
the  EKDT  issue  used-car  standards.  Ob- 
viously, machines — like  our  own  bodies — 
deteriorate  with  age.  It  is  impractical — 
and  terribly  expensive — to  expect  con- 
sumers to  lay  out  the  money  necessarj* 
to  bring  their  1968  up  to  original  per- 
formance. But  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  lives  of  the  passengers 
and  others  on  the  road  that  we  deter- 
mine exactly  how  much  a  car's  perform- 
ance can  deteriorate  and  still  be  safe  for 
it  to  be  on  the  road. 

The  Inspection  system  also  would  be  a 
moneysaver  for  consumers  who  seek  me- 
chanical repairs  for  their  cars.  Currently, 
it  is  kind  of  a  game  of  blind  man's  bluff 
when  a  consumer  sets  out  to  get  a  car 
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repaired.  Most  of  us  are  totally  at  the 
mercy  of  the  skill  and  integrity  of  the 
mechanic  who  gets  first  crack  at  the 
"funny  noise  up  front." 

With  the  inspection  centers  available, 
the  trouble  could  be  pinpointed  exact- 
ly— giving  the  consumer  the  choice  of 
replacing  the  car  or  shopping  around  for 
the  best  service  at  the  best  price.  In  other 
words,  the  benefits  of  competition  would 
be  available. 

The  fourth  and  final  point  of  the  bill 
Is  to  establish  a  uniform  titling  code 
throughout  the  Nation.  Currently,  seven 
States  have  no  titling  code  at  all.  Others 
vary  m  sufficient  degree  to  make  ex- 
change of  information  diCQcult. 

Yet,  an  efficient  titling  law — one  which 
includes  almost  a  family  history  of  the 
ownership  of  each  car — is  the  best  meth- 
od known  to  cut  down  on  theft  of  cars 
for  resale — and  to  insure  better  recovery 
of  cars  taken  by  the  "Joy  riders." 

Car  theft  is  rapidly  becoming  our  most 
serious  street  crime.  In  1960,  325,000  cars 
were  stolen.  By  1968,  that  figxire  was 
777,000.  This  is  the  third  most  frequently 
committed  felony.  One  of  four  prisoners 
in  Federal  prisons  is  there  for  vehicle 
theft. 

The  insurauQce  industry  estimates  the 
costs — direct  and  indirect — of  stolen 
vehicles  Is  $1.5  billion  annually. 

The  impact  a  titling  law  can  have  on 
these  figures  can  be  easily  demonstrated : 
In  States  that  have  titling  acts,  an  av- 
erage of  86  percent  of  cars  are  recovered 
compared  with  51  percent  in  New  York 
which  has  no  title  law. 

An  additional  dividend  of  an  efficient 
title  system  would  be  its  assistance  in 
locating  cars  which  are  recalled  by  the 
manufacturers  for  safety  defects. 

Currently,  one-third  of  these  cars  are 
not  returned  for  repairs  of  defects  we 
know  could  cause  accidents.  Many  of 
these  do  not  get  fixed  because  the  owners 
move  and  cannot  be  located  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  dangers. 

Mr.  President,  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  will  not  be  without  cost  to  both  in- 
dustry and  Government.  But,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  cost  ratios  will  prove  out 
so  that  the  consumer  benefits  in  the 
long  run. 

I  think  that  consumers  have  made  It 
clear  that  they  want  cars  that  get  them 
there  and  back  dependably  and  that  do 
not  have  too  much  sick  time.  For  con- 
simiers  need  their  cars  desperately  for 
transportation.  They — given  the  choice, 
I  am  sure — would  rather  some  of  the  $2 
billion  tspeai  annually  by  manufacturers 
for  styling  changes  be  allocated  to  pro- 
ducing a  car  that  you  can  love  for  per- 
formance and  not  merely  for  looks.  If 
the  manufacturers  believe  this  as  strong- 
ly as  I  do,  prices  for  the  more  durable 
new  cars  need  not  be  higher  than  for 
the  pretty  delicate  things  we  have  had 
In  the  past. 

It  Is  merely  a  question  of  giving  the 
consumer  what  he  wants.  Yet  it  must  be 
environmentally  compatible.  It  must  not 
pollute  the  air  or  surface,  clog  our  streets 
In  a  broken-down  condition;  and  it  must 
l)«  safe  and  economical  to  operate.  This 
bill  is  designed  to  stimulate  competition 
among  aU  manufacturers  to  build  those 
factors  into  our  future  motor  vehicles. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Information  Act  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  976 
A  bill  to  amend  the  NaUooai  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  SaXety  Act  of  1966  In  order 
to  promote  competition  among  motor  vehi- 
cle manufacturers  In  the  design  and  pro- 
duction of  safe  motor  vehicles  having 
greater  resistance  to  damage,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreientativea  of  the  United  Statea  of 
Ame-ica  m  Congreaa  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  a«  the  "Motor  Vehicle  In- 
formation and  Cost  Savings  Act". 

pumposs 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act, 
( i )  to  amend  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor 
Vehicle  SaXety  Act  of  1966  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  Act")  In  order  to  establish 
procedures  for  setting  minimum  property 
loss  reduction  standards  and  to  promote 
competition  among  motor  vehicle  manufac- 
turers In  the  design,  production,  and  sale  of 
motor  vehicles  which  are  less  susceptible  to 
damage  in  traffic  accidents  occurring  at  nor- 
mal operating  speeds  and  which  lessen  the 
risk  of  injury  and  death  to  occupants  of 
motor  vehicles  and  pedestrians  involved  In 
traffic  accidents,  and  (2)  to  provide  for  the 
augmentation  and  Implementation  of  certain 
Federal  motw  vehicle  and  highway  safety 
standards. 

(b)  The  first  section  of  the  Act  (15  U.8.C. 
1381)  18  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "That 
the  Congress  finds  and  declares  that — 

"(1)  It  Is  necessary  to  establish  motor 
vehicle  safety  standards  for  motor  vehicles 
and  equipment  moving  In  Interstate  com- 
merce, to  establish  testing  procedures  for 
passenger  motor  vehicles,  to  establish  prop- 
erty loss  reduction  standards,  to  undertalce 
and  support  necessary  safety  research  ar.d 
development,  and  to  expand  the  national 
driver  register;  and 

"(2)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  reduce 
the  number  and  severity  of  traffic  accidents, 
the  number  of  deaths  and  Injuries  resulting 
from  such  accidents,  and  the  extent  of  prop- 
erty damage  and  economic  losses  resulting 
from  such  accidents." 

DKriNmoirs 
Sec.  3.  Section  103  of  the  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
1391)  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  in  paragraph  (1)  after  "In- 
jury to  persons  ■  the  following:  "and  imnec- 
essary  damage  to  motor  vehicles"; 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs ; 

"(14)  "Property  loss  reduction'  means  the 
reduction  of  economic  loss  sulTered  by  the 
public  as  a  result  of  property  damage  to  mo- 
tor vehicles  Involved  In  accidents. 

"(16)  'Property  loss  reduction  standards' 
means  a  minimum  standard  for  motor  vehicle 
performance,  or  motor  vehicle  equipment 
performance,  which  Is  practicable,  which 
meets  the  need  for  motor  vehicle  property 
loss  reduction  and  which  provides  objective 
criteria. 

"(16)  "Make",  when  used  in  describing  a 
motor  vehicle,  means  the  manufacturers 
trade  name  or  other  designation  for  a  partic- 
ular line  of  motor  vehicles. 

"(17)  'Model'  means  a  particular  size  and 
style  of  body  of  any  make  of  motor  vehicle. 
Including  distinctive  sizes  of  sedans,  con- 
vertibles, station  wagons,  and  trucks,  and 
such  other  classifications  the  Secretary  may 
I^escribe. 

"(18)  'Passenger  motor  vehicle'  means  any 
motor  vehicle  manufactured  primarily  for 
the  transportation  of  Its  operator  and  pas- 


sengers upon  the  public  streets,  roads,  and 
highways." 

PBOPESTT    LOSS    REDCCTION    STAMDASDS 

8«c.  4.  Title  I  Of  the  Act  (16  US.C.  1391  et 
seq  )  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sections : 

(a)  the  words  "or  property  loss  reduction" 
after  the  words  "motor  vehicle  safety"  wher- 
ever they  occur  following  section  102; 

(b)  the  wordj  "or  property  loss  reduction 
standards"  after  the  words  "motor  vehicle 
s;  'ety  standards"  or  "safety  standard"  wher- 
ever they  occur  following  section  102  (ex- 
cept  section  103(h) ;  and 

(c)  the  words  "or  property  loss  reduction 
standards"  after  the  words  "motor  vehicle 
safety  standard"  wherever  they  occur  fol- 
lowing section  102  (except  section  103(g)). 

PUBLIC  DISCLOSURE  OF  COMPAKATIVX  SAFTTT  AND 
SUSCrPTIBILrlT  TO  DAMACX  OF  PAKTlCtJLA« 
MOTOR    VEHICLES   AND   ADDmoNAL   STANDAROS 

Sec.  5.  Title  I  of  the  Act  ( 16  US.C.  1391  et 
seq.)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sections : 

"Sec.  126  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  develop 
and  prescribe  by  regulations  issued  not  later 
than  July  1,  1972.  a  system  of  tests  and  test- 
ing procedures  designed  to  allow  a  determi- 
nation and  comparison  of  the  susceptibility 
to  damage  of  passenger  motor  vehicles  in- 
volved in  traffic  accidents  which  reasonably 
may  be  anticipated  to  occur  at  normal  speeds 
and  under  normal  operating  conditions,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to.  collisions  at 
speeds  of  five,  ten,  and  fifteen  miles  per  hoiu. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, after  July  1,  1972.  promulgate  property 
loss  reduction  standards  which  will  nUnlmlze 
economic  losses  associated  with  motor  ve- 
hicle accidents.  These  standards  shall  b« 
compatible  with  safety  standards  Issued  to 
protect  motor  vehicle  occupants. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as  prsc- 
tlcable.  after  July  1,  1972,  promulgate  a  prop- 
erty loss  reduction  standard  which  requires 
that  all  motor  vehicles  manufactured  after 
January  1,  1975,  and  offered  for  sale  in  the 
United  States,  are  so  designed  and  con- 
structed with  energy  absorbing  bumpers 
capable  of  withstanding  Impacts  front  and 
rear  of  5  miles  per  hour  into  a  solid,  fixed 
barrier  (as  prescribed  by  the  Society  of  Auto- 
motive Engineers  Standard  J680)  and  the 
vehicle  shall  withstand  such  Impacts  with 
a  minimum  prescribed  amount  of  damage  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

"(d)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  underuke  a 
study  of  the  feasibility  of  developing  testa 
and  testing  procedures  designed  to  allow  a 
determination  and  comparison  of  the  risk 
of  personal  Injury  or  death  to  occupants  ol 
passenger  motor  vehicles  resulting  from 
traffic  accidents  which  rcisonably  may  be 
anticipated  to  occur  at  normal  speeds  and 
under  normal  operating  conditions.  Th« 
Secretary  shall  rep>ort  the  results  of  such 
study,  and  his  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions, including  any  recommendations  for 
additional  legislation  he  deems  necessary,  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  by  July  1, 
1973. 

"(3)  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  such  testa 
are  feasible  he  shall  develop  and  prescribe 
by  regulations  issued  as  soon  as  may  be 
practicable  such  a  system  of  tests  and  testing 
procedures. 

"Sec.  136.  (a)  Each  manufacturer  of  motor 
vehicles  shaU  test  production  models  of  every 
make  and  model  of  passenger  motor  vehicle 
manufactured  or  Imported  by  him  in  accord- 
ance with  the  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  under  the  provisions  of  section 
125  of  this  title,  and  shall  furnish  the  re- 
sults of  such  testing,  including  such  data 
as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary,  to  the 
Secretary. 

"(b)  No  manufacturer  shall  sell,  offer  for 
sale.  Introduce  or  deliver  for  introduction  in 
interstate  commerce,  or  Import  into  the 
United  States — 
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"(1)  any  passenger  motor  vehicle  manu- 
factured on  or  after  January  1,  1973,  unless 
production  models  of  the  make  and  model  of 
such  motor  vehicle  have  been  tested  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary  under  secUon  125(a)  of  this 

Act;  or 

"(2)  any  passenger  motor  vehicle  manu- 
factured on  or  before  a  date  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  after  the  date  on  which 
regulations  governing  tests  and  testing  pro- 
cedures are  promulgated  by  the  Secretary 
under  the  provisions  of  section  125(b)  of  this 
Act  unless  a  production  model  of  the  make 
and  model  of  such  motor  vehicle  has  been 
tested  in  accordance  with  such  regulations. 

"Sec.  127.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  compile 
Information  submitted  to  him  under  testing 
programs  carried  out  under  the  provisions 
of  sections  126  and  136  of  this  Act,  and  funlsh 
it  to  the  public  in  a  simple  and  readily 
imderstandable  form  in  order  to  facilitate 
comparison  among  the  various  makes  and 
models  of  passenger  motor  vehicles  with  re- 
spect to  the  factors  analyzed  by  such  testing 
programs.  The  information  shall  Include,  but 
not  be  limited  to  a  comparative  analysis  of 
the  cost  of  repairing  motor  vehicles  under 
section  125(B)  and  if  practicable  under  sec- 
tion 125(d).  The  Secretary  shall  require  that 
the  results  of  such  testing  be  made  available 
to  prospective  purchasers  of  passenger  motor 
vehicles  by  the  manufacturer  of  such  motor 
vehicles  prior  to  their  sale. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall — 

"(1)  make  such  information  available  to 
insurance  companies  and  business  organiza- 
tions engaged  In  the  business  of  selling  or 
underwriting  motor  vehicle  Insurance  In  In- 
terstate commerce,  for  use  in  determining 
premium  rates  for  insurance  covering  prop- 
erty damages  and  personal  Injury  related  to 
the  factors  tested  under  the  provisions  of 
section  126  of  this  Act.  Information  furnished 
shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  identi- 
fication of  parts,  components,  systems,  and 
subsystems  damaged  or  displaced  in  the 
motor  vehicles  tested;  and 

"(2)  report  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress on  February  1,  1973.  on  the  extent  to 
which  the  motor  vehicle  Insurance  Industry 
is  utilizing  such  information  in  the  deter- 
mmatlon  of  insurance  premium  rates,  to- 
gether with  such  additional  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations. Including  recommendations 
for  additional  legislation,  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate. The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
conduct  such  studies  and  surveys  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

"(3)  The  Secretary,  not  later  than  Febru- 
ary 1,  1974,  shall  establish  procedures  re- 
quiring the  automobile  dealers  to  provide 
Insurance  cost  data  to  prospective  purchas- 
ers that  would  enable  the  prospective  pur- 
chasers to  compare  the  difference  in  costs 
for  auto  insurance  on  the  various  makes 
and  models  of  p-assenger  motor  vehicles  hav- 
ing different  occupant  injury  severity  or  ve- 
hicle property  damage  characteristics. 

"Sec.  128.  The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  promulgate  Federal  motor  ve- 
hicle safety  and  property  loss  reduction 
standards  which  require  that  all  motor  ve- 
hicles manufactured  after  January  1.  1975 
and  offered  for  sale  in  the  United  States,  are 
so  designed  and  constructed  as  to  facilitate 
motor  vehicle  Inspection,  and  to  facilitate 
the  repairs  necessary  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  such  inspection." 

JUDICIAL    review 

Sec  6  Section  105(a)(1)  of  the  Act  (15 
U3.C.  1394(a)(1))  U  amended  by  Inserting 
after  the  words  "any  order  under  section 
103"  the  following:  "or  128,  or  any  regtila- 
tlon  Issued  under  section  125." 

SAFETY    ItESEABCH 

Sec.  7.  Section  I06(a>  of  the  Act  (16 
U.8.C.  1396(a))    Is  amended  by  redesignat- 


ing paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  as  paragraphs 
(3)  and  (4),  respectively,  and  Inserting  im- 
mediately after  paragraph  (1),  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(2)  collecting  data  from  any  source  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  relationship 
between  passenger  motor  vehicle  p>erfonn- 
ance  and  design  characteristics  and  (A) 
property  damage  resulting  from  motor  ve- 
hicle collisions,  and  (B)  the  occurrence  of 
personal  injury  iff  death  resulting  from  such 
accidents; " 

COOPERATION    WTrH    OTRER   AGENCIES 

Sec  8.  Section  107  of  the  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1396)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof,  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  following: 

"(3)  tests  and  testing  procedures  estab- 
lished under  section  125  and  methods  for  in- 
spectiug  and  testing  to  determine  compliance 
with  such  tests  and  testing  procedures." 

PROHXBITIONS    AND    EXCEPTIONS 

Sec.  9.  Section  108(b)  of  the  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
1397(b))   is  amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  in  paragraphs  (1),  (3),  and 
(6)  of  such  section,  immediately  after  the 
words  "subsection  (a)"  wherever  they  appear 
in  such  paragraphs,  a  comma  and  the  words 
"and  section  126(b),";  and 

(2)  amending  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of 
such  section  108  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a),  and 
section  126(b)  shall  not  apply  to  any  person 
who  establishes  that  he  did  not  have  reason 
to  know  In  the  exercise  of  due  care  that  such 
vehicle  or  item  of  motor  vehicle  equipment 
is  not  in  conformity  with  applicable  Federal 
motor  vehicle  safety  standards  or  property 
loss  reduction  standard  or,  in  the  case  of  a 
passenger  motor  vehicle,  is  not  of  a  make  and 
model  which  has  been  tested  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  section  126(b),  or 
to  any  p>erson  who,  prior  to  such  first  pur- 
chase, holds  a  certificate  issued  by  the  manu- 
facturer or  Importer  of  such  motor  vehicle 
or  motor  vehicle  equipment,  to  the  effect  that 
such  vehicles  or  equipment  conforms  to  all 
applicable  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  stand- 
ards, and  (in  the  case  of  a  passenger  motor 
vehicle)  is  of  a  make  and  model  which  has 
been  tested  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  section  126(b),  unless  such  person 
knows  that  such  motor  vehicle  equipment 
does  not  so  conform  or  (In  the  case  of  pas- 
senger motor  vehicle)  is  not  of  a  make  or 
model  which  has  been  so  tested. 

"(3)  A  motor  vehicle  or  Item  of  motor  ve- 
hicle equipment  offered  for  importation  In 
violation  of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a) , 
or  section  126(b),  shall  be  refused  admis- 
sion into  the  United  States  under  Joint  reg- 
ulations issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  Secretary;  except  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary 
may,  by  such  regulations,  authorize  the  im- 
portation of  such  vehicle  or  item  of  motor 
vehicle  equipment  into  the  United  States 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  (including 
the  furnishing  of  a  bond)  as  may  appear  to 
them  appropriate  to  Insure  that  any  such 
motor  vehicle  or  item  of  motor  vehicle  equip- 
ment will  be  brought  into  conformity  with 
any  applicable  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety 
or  property  loss  reduction  standard  pre- 
scribed under  this  title,  brought  into  con- 
formity with  the  requirements  of  section 
126(b),  or  will  be  exported  or  abandoned  to 
the  United  States.". 

PENALTIES 

Sec  10.  Section  109(a)  of  the  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  1398(a) )  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec  109.  (a)  Whoever — 

"  ( 1 )  violates  any  provision  of — 

"(A)  section  108  (relating  to  motor  ve- 
hicle safety  standards  or  property  loss  re- 
duction standards) ; 

"(B)  subsection  (o)  or  (d)  of  section  112 


(relating  to  keeping  records  and  reporting 
data); 

"(C)  section  114  (relating  to  certifica- 
tion) ;  or 

"(D)  section  126  (relating  to  passenger 
motor  vehicle  testing) ;  or 

"(2)  refuses  to  permit  an  Inspection  au- 
thorized under  section  112  (a)  and  (b)  shall 
be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  to  exceed 
*5,000  for  each  such  violation  or  refusal.  A 
violation  of  a  provision  of  such  sections  or 
regulations  issued  thereunder,  shall  consti- 
tute a  separate  violation  with  respect  to 
each  motor  vehicle  sold,  offered  for  sale,  in- 
troduced or  delivered  for  introduction  In  in- 
terstate commerce,  or  Imported  into  the 
United  States  in  violation  of  such  provisions 
or  regulations,  and  with  respect  to  each  fail- 
ure or  refusal  to  allow  or  perform  an  act  re- 
quired thereby.  A  refusal  to  allow  an  inspec- 
tion authorized  under  section  112(a)  and 
(b),  or  a  refusal  or  failure  to  allow  or  per- 
form an  act  required  thereby,  shall  consti- 
tute a  separate  violation  with  respect  to  each 
day  such  refusal  or  failure  continues." 

INJUNCTIVE  RKLtEP 

Sec  11.  SecUon  110(a)  of  the  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  1399(a))  Is  amended  by  Inserting  in 
the  first  sentence  thereof,  immediately  after 
the  words  "standards  prescribed  pursuant  to 
this  title",  a  comma  and  the  following:  "or 
to  the  requirements  of  section  126(b)". 

REPURCHASE  OR  REPLACEMENT 

Sec  12.  Section  111(a)  of  the  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  1400(a) )  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Im- 
mediately after  the  words  "applicable  Federal 
motor  vehicle  safety  standards"  or  property 
loss  reduction  standards  the  following:  "or 
the  requirements  of  section  126(b)", 

INSPECTION  OP  MANUFACTURING  PAdLITIES 

Sec  13.  Section  112(b)  of  the  Act  (16 
U-S.C.  1401(b) )  is  amended  by  inserting.  Im- 
mediately after  the  words  "or  are  held  for 
sale  after  such  introduction",  a  comma  and 
the  following;  "or  are  held  after  being  tested 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 126(b)". 

CEBTlnCATION  OP  CONPOEMITT 

Sec.  14.  Section  114  of  the  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1403)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "and  that  the 
I>articular  make  and  model  of  such  motor 
vehicle  has  been  tested  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  section  126(a)" 

TITLE  v.— DIAGNOSTIC  INSPECTIONS, 
REGISTRATIONS,  AND  TTTLINO  STAND- 
ARDS 

Sec  501.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall,  not  later  than  January  1,  1978, 
amend  highway  safety  program  standard 
number  1,  relating  to  periodic  motor  vehicle 
inspection,  issued  June  27,  1967,  tmder  the 
provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  to  Include  the  following 
additional  provisions: 

(1)  The  standard  shall  reqtUre  Inspection 
of  a  motor  vehicle  whenever  the  title  to  the 
motor  vehicle  Is  transferred  for  purposes 
other  than  resale,  and  whenever  the  motor 
vehicle  sustains  damage  If  any  safety-related 
mechanism,  subsystem,  or  functional  non- 
operational  part,  as  defined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, is  damaged. 

(3)  The  standard  shall  require  that  a  cer- 
tificate of  safe  operating  condition  shall  be 
delivered  by  the  seller  of  a  motor  vehicle 
to  the  purchaser  at  the  time  of  sale.  The 
certlflcate  shall  be  prepared  and  signed  by 
an  Inspector  trained  to  i>erform  this  duty. 
The  inspector  shall  be  certified  by  the  State 
In  accordance  with  provisions  established 
by  the  Secretary.  No  motor  vehicle  Inspec- 
tor may  be  certified  by  any  State  IX  he  owns 
or  receives  any  benefit  In  or  from  a  business 
or  enterprise  engaged  In  the  repair  or  sale 
of  motor   vehicles,   automotive   repair   parts 
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or  accc&sortes  Provided.  That  upon  approval 
of  the  Secretary,  a  State  may  certify  a  motor 
vehicle  inspector  receiving  such  benefit 
wbare  the  vehicle  population  to  be  aerved  Is 
Inaufflclent  to  make  Independent  motor  ve- 
hicle inapectora  feasible  and  such  State 
makes  provialon  for  protecting  the  public 
from  any  conflict  of  interest  resulting  from 
such  certification. 

(3)  The  standard  shall  be  expresa«d  In 
terms  of  motor  vehicle  safety  performance 
applicable  to  new  or  used  motor  vehicles. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than 
January  1,  1073.  amend  highway  safety  pro- 
gram standard  No  2.  relating  to  motor 
vehicle  registration.  Issued  on  June  37.  1967. 
under  the  provisions  of  section  403 (a)  of 
title  33.  United  Statea  Code,  to  include  re- 
quirements for  a  State  motor  vehicle  regis- 
tration and  uniform  certificate  of  title  pro- 
gram similar  to  the  registration  and  title 
program  contemplated  by  the  Dnlform  Motor 
Vehicle  Code  and  Model  Traffic  Ordinance, 
chapter  3.  "Certificates  of  Title  and  Regis- 
tration of  Vehicles"  revised  1988  and  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Committee  on  Uni- 
form Traffic  Laws  and  Ordlnanoea.  Waahlng- 
ton.  DC. 

Kxporrs  ON  ntn-mMxtrt^not* 

Sec.  503.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to 
the  President  and  Congress  by  January  1. 
1973.  the  extent  to  which  the  Statea  have 
implemented  programs  in  accordance  with 
the  provislona  of  highway  safety  program 
standards  numb«red  1  and  3.  relating  to  peri- 
odic motor  vehicle  Inspection  and  motor  ve- 
hicle registration,  respectively,  as  Issued  on 
June  37.  IB67,  and  make  legislative  recom- 
mendatlona  for  Federal  financial  and  other 
assistance,  as  he  deems  necessary  in  order  to 
facilitate  compliance  by  the  States  by  Janu- 
ary 1.  1973 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
States  financial  Incentive  programs  for  es- 
tablishing the  Inspection  and  titling  stand- 
ards of  this  title.  Bach  State  certified  by  the 
Secretary  as  being  In  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title  shall,  after  January  1. 
1973  receive  not  leas  than  10  per  centum  nor 
more  than  50  per  centum  of  the  annual  costs 
of  such  programs,  the  percentage  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  baaed  on  degree 
of  compliance.  The  funds  for  these  incentive 
programs  shall  be  paid  from  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Tr\ist  Funds  apportioned  on  or  after 
January  1.  1973. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  Congress  by  January  1.  1974.  the 
extent  to  which  the  States  have  Implemented 
programs  lik  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  501  of  'his  Act.  and  make  legisla- 
tive recommendations,  for  Federal  financial 
and  other  assistance,  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  facilitate  complete  compliance  by  the 
States  not  later  than  January  1.  1975 

(d)  Not  later  than  July  1.  1973  the  Secre- 
tary ahall — 

( I )  certify  each  State  program  of  motor 
vehicle  Inspection  and  motor  vehicle  regis- 
tration which  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
applicable  standard: 

(3>  the  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 
State  highway  safety  program  under  this  sec- 
tion which  does  not  establish  motor  vehicle 
Inspection  or  motor  vehicle  registration  pro- 
grams meeting  the  requirements  of  section 
501  of  this  title  and  the  appropriate  Federal 
highway  safety  program  standard:  and 

(3)  funds  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  501  and 
this  section  shall  be  used  to  aid  the  States 
to  conduct  the  highway  safety  program  ap- 
proved In  accordance  with  subsection  (a) . 
(b).  and  (c)  hereof.  Federal  aid  highway 
funds  apportioned  on  or  after  January  1 , 
1978.  to  any  State  which  is  not  implementing 
a  highway  safety  program  approved  by  the 
Secretary  In  accordance  with  this  section 
■ban  be  reduced  for  the  first  year  of  non- 
compliance by  amounts  equal  to  10  per  cen- 
tum of  the  amounts  which  would  otherwise 
be  apporUoned  to  such  State  under  section 


104  of  title  33.  United  States  Code,  with  the 
reduction  of  an  additional  10  per  centum 
for  each  succeeding  year  of  noncompliance, 
but  not  In  excess  of  a  total  of  60  per  cen- 
tum, until  such  time  as  the  State  Is  Im- 
plementing an  approved  highway  safety  pro- 
gram certified  by  the  Secretary  In  accord- 
ance with  this  subparagraph  (d).  Any 
amount  which  Is  withheld  from  apportion- 
ment to  any  State  hereunder  shall  be  reap- 
portioned to  the  other  States. 

(e)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section,   the  Secretary   may — 

(A)  assist,  by  contract,  grant,  or  any 
other  arrangement,  any  State  In  establish- 
ing or  Improving  programs  of  periodic  motor 
vehicle  Inspection  and  motor  vehicle  regis- 
tration: 

(B)  use  the  personnel,  facilities,  and  Infor- 
mation of  Federal  agenlces.  and  of  State  and 
local  public  agencies,  with  the  consent  of 
such  agencies,  with  or  without  reimburse- 
ment for  such  use: 

(C)  enter  Into  contracts  or  other  arrange- 
ments and  modifications  thereof,  and  make 
advance,  progress,  and  other  necessary  pay- 
ments: 

(D)  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions or  section  3100  of  title  6.  United  States 
Code; 

(C)  l.ssue,  amend,  and  repeal  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary:   and 

(F)  take  such  other  appropriate  action  as 
may  be  necessary 

Sic  503  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion such  rums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr  WILLIAMS: 
S.  »77.   A  btll   for  the   relief  of  Olen 
Donald  Murphy.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  BENNETT  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Moss) : 

S.  978.  A  bill  authorizing  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  lands  to  the  University  of 
Utah,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

Mr.  BENNETT  Mr.  President.  On  be- 
half of  my  colleague  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Mo«)  and  myself.  I  Introduce  a  bill 
which  would  allow  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  move  its  Bureau  of  Mines 
Building  from  within  the  heart  of  the 
University  of  Utah  campus  to  a  new 
University  of  Utah  Research  Park.  In  re- 
turn for  the  transfer  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  property  to  the  Research  Park,  the 
University  of  Utah  would  receive  the 
property  where  the  Bureau  of  Mines  fa- 
cilities now  stand.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  University  tran.sferred  the 
present  property  on  which  the  Bureau 
building  sits  to  the  U.S.  Government  in 
1938  at  no  cost. 

I  ask  that  the  bill  be  properly  referred 
and  tnist  that  it  will  receive  early  consid- 
eration by  the  Interior  Committee. 


By  Mr.  MAQNUSON  (by  request) : 
S.  979.  A  bill  to  extend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1965.  as  amended  by  the  acts 
of  July  24.  1968.  and  October  13.  1970. 
relating  to  high-speed  ground  transpor- 
tation, by  removing  the  termination  date 
thereof,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce by  request,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bin  to  extend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1965.  as  amended  by  the  acts 
of  July  24.  1968,  and  October  13.  1970. 


relating  to  high-speed  ground  transpor- 
tation, by  removing  the  termmation  date 
thereof,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary's 
letter  of  transmittal  and  statement  of 
need  be  printed  in  the  Record  with  the 
text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  RscoRO.  as  follows : 

Thx  SacaETAaT  or  Tsanspoxtatiom. 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  12,  1971. 
Honorable  Snao  T.  Acnew. 
Prefident  of  the  Senate. 
Waahtngton.  DC. 

DcAS  Ma.  Pxksidxmt:  There  Is  transmitted 
herein  a  pro|X)8ed  bill: 

"To  extend  the  Act  of  September  30,  19«5. 
as  amended  by  the  Acts  of  July  24.  1968  and 
October  13,  1970.  relating  to  high-speed 
ground  transportation,  by  removing  the  ter- 
mination date  thereof,  and  for  other  pur- 
pci«>ea." 

The  draft  bill  would  remove  the  annual 
authorization  now  contained  In  section  11 
of  the  Act.  It  would  also  strike  the  temu- 
nation  provision  contained  In  section  12  of 
the  Act.  Thus  the  Act  would  become  perma- 
nent legislation  with  no  annual  appropri- 
ations authorisation  limitation. 

Last  year  we  requested  a  one  year  ex- 
tension of  the  high-speed  ground  transporta- 
tion program  This  one  year  extension,  rather 
Uvan  one  for  a  longer  period,  was  requested 
on  an  Interim  basis  to  enable  us  to  effect 
the  transition  from  research  to  the  develop- 
ment phase  of  the  program.  That  develop- 
ment phase  is  now  being  implemented.  The 
Pueblo  Test  Site,  for  example,  is  being  put 
Into  operation.  Testing  of  components  and 
sub-systen\s  for  the  tracked  air  cushion  ve- 
hicle system  will  take  place  there  prepara- 
tory to  the  system's  use  as  a  passenger  car- 
rying vehicle  for  the  Los  Angeles  airport 
area. 

We  are  now  requesting  that  the  practice 
of  granting  periodic  extensions  of  the  pro- 
gram be  ended,  and  thnt  the  program  be 
made  a  permanent  part  of  the  Department's 
authority.  Removal  of  the  termination  pro- 
visions win  enable  us  to  engage  in  compre- 
hensive long-range  planning.  This  planning 
must  be  developed  with  other  long-range 
planning  of  the  Department  to  enable  us 
to  Integrate  proven  advanced  systems  into 
our  Nation's  transportation  network.  The 
removal  of  the  termination  provisions  and 
the  placing  of  the  program  on  a  permanent 
basis,  win  enable  us  to  achieve  these  ob]ec- 
Uves   more   efficiently   and   more   fully. 

The  Office  of  Ivtanagement  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  this  proposed  legislation  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  Administration's  objectives. 
Sincerely. 

JOHM  A.  VOLR. 

S  979 
A  bill  to  extend  the  act  of  September  30. 19«8, 
as  amended  by  the  acts  of  July  24.  19W. 
and  October  13.  1970.  relating  to  high- 
speed ground  transportation,  by  removing 
the  termination  date  thereof,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Repreaentatives  of  the  United  State.^  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  section 
11  of  the  Act  of  September  30.  1966  u 
amended  (49  U  S.C.  1841 ) .  is  further  amended 
by  striking  all  after  the  word  ''Act"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

(b)  Section  13  of  such  Act  (49  V3.C.  1643) 
is  repealed. 


By  Mr.  MAQNUSON  (by  request) : 
S.  980.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Oas 
Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce at  the  request  of  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
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Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  and 
the  Secretary's  letter  explaining  the  need 
for  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point.  ^    .  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RgcoRO.  as  follows: 

THE  SCCBETABT  OF  TaANSPOBTATION. 

Washington.  D.C.,  February  9. 1971. 
Hon.  Snao  T.  Aonew. 
president  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DtAB  Ma.  PaiaiDENT:  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  proposed  bUl : 

"To  amend  the  Natiu-al  Oas  Pipeline  Safety 
Act  of  1968". 

At  present,  section  6(a)  of  the  Natural  Oas 
pipeline  Safety  Act  provides  generaUy  that 
th'  SUtes  may  assume  responsibility  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  Act  If  the  appropri- 
ate State  agency  certifies  annually  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  that,  among  other 
things.  State  law  provides  Injunctive  and 
monetary  sanctions  substantially  the  same  as 
those  found  In  sections  9  and  10  of  the  Act. 
The  Act  further  provides  that  State  cer- 
tifications may  be  filed  without  regard  to  the 
Injunctive  and  monetary  sanctions  require- 
ment' ...  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  two 
years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act ".  I.e.,  August  11.  1970. 

Under  the  proposed  bill,  the  period  In 
which  certifications  may  be  filed  without 
regard  to  the  sanctions  requirement  would 
be  extended  one  year,  to  August  11.  1971.  The 
two-year  period  provided  in  the  Act  simply 
failed  to  accommodate  the  Inevitable  delay 
between  the  enactment  of  a  Federal  law  de- 
signed to  encourage  the  enactment  of  certain 
State  laws,  and  the  actual  opportunity  of 
the  State  legislatures  to  pass  the  appropri- 
ate legislation  There  was  Insufficient  time, 
for  example,  between  August  13.  1968,  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  Act.  and  the  1969  general 
State  legislative  sessions  to  staff  the  program 
at  the  Federal  level:  to  receive,  review,  and 
comment  on  the  pertinent  State  laws:  and  to 
have  the  various  State  agencies  inform  their 
State  legislatures  of  the  need  for  amenda- 
tory legislation.  Unfortunately,  the  majority 
of  States  whose  statutes  required  amend- 
ments were  unable  to  deal  with  these  prob- 
lems during  1970  since  only  39  States  had 
regular  legislative  sessions  In  1970  and  a 
number  of  these  were  restricted  to  budgetary 
and  fiscal  matters.  Since  18  States  still  lack 
the  appropriate  moneary  sanctions,  failure 
to  extend  the  two-year  period  hsks  precluded 
their  submitting  a  certification  to  cover  all  of 
calendar  year  1971.  This  unavoidably  places 
a  major  burden  for  safety  enforcement  on 
this  Department's  Office  of  Pipeline  Safety, 
which  has  not  been  stafl'ed  to  assume  such 
a  workload.  The  proposed  one-year  extension 
would  allow  the  affected  States  to  recertify 
and  continue  their  enforcement  activities 
while  their  legislatures  pass  the  legislation 
necessary  to  comply  with  the  Act. 

The  proposed  bill  also  would  supplant  the 
present  specific  appropriations  authoriza- 
tions with  general  authority  to  appropriate 
such  funds  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Act.  With  this  change,  an- 
nual fimdlng  levels  for  the  program  can  be 
determined  through  the  normal  budgetary 
process. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  Is  no  objection  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program 
to  the  submission  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

JoRir  A.  VoLPK. 


Natural  Oas  PlpeUne  Safety  Act  of  1958  (49 
use  1674(a) )  Is  amended  by  deleting 
therefrom  the  words  "two  year*"  and  by  sub- 
stituting therefor  the  words  "three  years". 

Sec.  2.  Section   15  of  such  Act   (49  U.8.C. 
1684)   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Authorization  of  Appropriations 

"Sec.  16.  There  are  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  Eums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act." 


S.  980 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural   Gas  Pipeline 

Safety  Aot  of  1968 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 

0/  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 

America  assembled.  That  section  5(a)  of  the 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 
8.  981.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  certain  maritime  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce at  the  request  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  a  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  certain  maritime  programs 
of  the  Department.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  981 
A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for  certain 

maritime  progranM  of  the  Department  of 

Commerce. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  funds 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
without  fiscal  year  limitation  as  the  Appro- 
priation Act  may  provide  for  the  use  of  the 
Department  of  Conunerce,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1972,  as  follows: 

(a)  acquisition,  construction,  or  recon- 
struction of  vessels  and  oonstructlon-dlffer- 
entlal  subsidy  and  cost  of  national  defense 
features  incident  to  the  construction,  re- 
construction, or  reconditioning  of  ships, 
$229,687,000; 

(b)  payment  of  obligations  Incurred  for 
operating-differential    subsidy.   $239,145,000; 

(c)  expenses  necessary  for  research  and  de- 
velopment activities  (Including  reimburse- 
ment of  the  Vessel  Operations  Revolving 
Fund  for  losses  resulting  from  expenses  of 
experimental   ship   operations).   $25,000,000; 

(d)  reserve  fieet  expenses.  $4,318,000; 

(e)  maritime  training  at  the  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  at  Kings  Point.  New  York, 
$7,300,000;   and 

(f)  financial  assistance  to  State  marine 
schools,  $2,200,000. 


of  the  first  section  of  the  Federal  Power  Act 
(16  U.S.C.  792)  to  delete  therefrom  the  sen- 
tence which  authorizes  each  Chairman  to  act 
as  such  unUl  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
office  as  Commissioner.  It  would  make  no 
change  In  the  requirements  of  that  Act  with 
respect  to  the  terms  of  office  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

This  change  would  conform  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  similar  provisions  apjrilcable  to 
other  major   regulatory   agencies. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  would  be  In 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely. 

Oeorce  p.  Shultz,  Director. 

B.  982 
A  bill  to  amend  the  first  section  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aTid  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  the 
first  paragraph  of  the  first  section  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act  (16  U.S.C.  792)  Is  amended 
by  deleting  therefrom  the  following  sen- 
tence: 

"Each  chairman,  when  so  designated,  shall 
act  as  such  until  the  expiration  of  his  term 
of  office." 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 

S.  982.  A  bill  to  amend  the  first  section 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, by  request,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  first  section 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  letter  of  trans- 
mittal and  a  statement  of  need  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  smd  that  the  text  of  the 
bill  also  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

ExicunvE  OincE  of  the  President, 
Office  of  Management  and  BtTDorr, 
Washington,  DC,  February  10. 1971. 
Hon.  Spibo  T.  Agntw, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  transmitting 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  bill  which  would  clar- 
ify the  language  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  so 
as  to  remove  any  possible  doubt  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Po*er  Commission 
serves  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President  In  his 
capacity  as  Chairman. 

The  bill  woxild  amend  the  first  paragraph 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Moss)  : 

S.  983.  A  bill  to  protect  consumers 
against  unreasonable  risk  of  injury  from 
hazardous  products  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah.  Senator  Frank  E. 
Moss,  I  introduce  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  protect  consumers  from  un- 
reasonable risk  of  injury  from  hazardous 
products  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  bill,  which  Senator  Moss  and  I 
introduce  here  today,  is  Identical  to  the 
bill  proposed  by  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Product  Safety  in  its  final  report. 
It  calls  for  the  creation  of  an  Independ- 
ent Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion concerned  exclusively  with  the  safe- 
ty of  consumer  products.  The  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  would  secure 
voluntary  cooperation  of  consumers  and 
industry  in  advancing  its  programs  and 
developing  and  setting  mandatory  con- 
sumer product  safety  standards;  and  it 
would  be  able  to  enforce  compliance  with 
consumer  product  safety  standards.  The 
creation  of  this  Consumer  Product  Safe- 
ty Agency  would  do  much  to  secure  for 
the  consumer  his  right  to  safety  in  the 
products  he  buys. 

In  May  1967  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  reported  legislation,  which 
Senator  Cotton  and  I  authored,  requir- 
ing the  study  of  consumer  product  safety. 
The  National  Commission  on  Product 
Safety  spent  2  productive  years  investi- 
gating the  problem  of  product  safety  and 
consumer  products.  Its  final  report  at- 
tests to  the  utility  of  its  endeavors.  The 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  is  now  pre- 
pared to  move  "full  speed  ahead"  to  con- 
sider the  Commission's  proposed  omni- 
bus product  safety  bill  which  would 
mandate  the  elimination  of  product  haz- 
ards in  the  marketplace. 

The  committee's  consideration  of  this 
proposed  legislation  will  mark  a  depar- 
ture from  past  consumer  product  safety 
approaches.  For  the  first  time  the  Com- 
merce Committee  will  consider  consumer 
product  safety  as  it  pertains  to  all  con- 
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sumer  products  rather  than  limiting  its 
inquiry  to  arbitrarily  defined  product 
categories. 

The  bill  prepared  by  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Product  Safety  will  serve  as  a 
useful  working  paper  In  the  committees 
formulation  of  legislation  creating  an 
omnibus  product  safety  agency.  It  la  my 
hope  that  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee can  complete  action  on  this  legis- 
lation In  the  near  future. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  thoroughly 
understand  the  nature  of  the  proposal 
which  Senator  Moss  and  I  submit.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  "Charter  for 
Consumer  Safety"  appearing  in  the  flnal 
report  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Product  Safety  be  reprinted  in  the  Rjcc- 
ORD  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  portion 
of  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

A  Chartes  fob  Consttmck  SArrrr 
In  formulating  Ita  recommendations,  the 
Commission  has  followed  certain  basic  guide- 
lines, namely: 

Ckinsumers  have  a  right  to  safe  products. 
Wlien  a  manufacturer  offers  a  product,  the 
offer  Implies  a  warranty  that  the  Item  Is  not 
unreasonably  hazardous. 

Protection  against  unreasonably  hazard- 
ous consumer  products  should  begin  at  the 
design  stage,  before  they  are  on  the  market. 
In  assessing  unreasonable  hazards,  the 
slight  Injury  or  the  near-miss  may  be  as 
lmp>ortant  as  a  calamity.  It  Is  not  necessary 
to  wait  for  an  epidemic  of  Injuries  as  proof 
of  a  hazard:  expert  technical  Judgment  can 
often  predict  the  risk. 

Product  safety  Is  a  Joint  reeponslblllty  of 
private  enterprise,  public  agencies,  and  the 
consumer;  none,  acting  alone,  can  control 
unreasonable  hazards. 

The  Government  role  In  product  safety  Is 
Initially  to  motivate  businessmen  to  reduce 
product  hazards  while  assuring  fair  treat- 
ment of  competing  Interests;  secondarily.  It 
Is  to  promulgate  and  enforce  safety  regula- 
tions where  voluntary  efforts  fall.  At  all  times 
the  Oovemment  should  acquire,  analyze,  and 
release  slgnlflcant  product  safety  Informa- 
tion. 

The  forces  of  competition  and  the  profit 
motive  are  neither  Inherently  conducive  to, 
nor  Inimical  to  consumer  protection:  with 
Oovemment  support,  these  forces  can  be 
channeled  to  assure  compliance  with  safety 
standards  to  reduce  unreasonable  hazards. 
The  public  la  entitled  to  a  predominant 
voice  In  decisions  affecting  Its  safety,  spe- 
cifically In  the  development  of  product  safety 
standards. 

Development  of  safety  standards  and  reg- 
ulation of  product  hazards  serve  all  Inter- 
ests beat  If  proceedings  are  open  and  on 
record,  highly  visible  to  everyone  concerned. 
Investment  In  product  safety  will  yield  a 
generous  return  on  the  capital  required,  pos- 
sibly In  an  expanded  market  for  consumer 
products  and  certainly  In  the  preservation 
of  health  and  life. 

A    rxOEKAL   PKXSXNCX 

We  recommend  that,  through  the  enact- 
ment of  a  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  and 
establishment  of  an  Independent  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Oommlselon,  the  authority 
and  resources  of  Government  be  committed 
to  eliminate  unreasonable  hazards  found  In 
and  around  the  American  home. 

The  co«t  to  society  of  Injuries  from  con- 
sumer products — amounting  to  several  WlUon 
dollars  a  year  in  time  loet.  disability,  petlent 
care,  and  phy^cal  or  mental  distress — Is 
aweaome.  Industry  efforte.  the  common  law. 
and  existing  Federal  programs  are  Inade- 
quate to  protect  the  public.  State,  local,  and 
voluntary   agencies   lack   authority   to   Issue 


uniform  regulaUona  and  mandatory  stand- 
ards nationwide,  and  have  few  resources  to 
gather  and  distribute  basic  Information 
about  product  hazards. 

Even  the  beet-lntentloned  programs  of  In- 
dustry advocates  of  safety  fall  afoul  of  the 
forces  of  competition.  When  safe  design  must 
compete  with  eye  a(>peal.  pushbutton  con- 
venience, and  low  production  coats,  safety 
may  be  compromised. 

The  responsible  business  community  would 
be  helped  In  Improving  safety  by  the  active 
participation  of  the  Ftederal  Government.  The 
mechanism  Industry  hae  set  up  to  develop 
voluntary  safety  standards  has  been  at  best 
erratic.  At  the  same  time,  as  an  agent  of 
GovwTiment,  we  have  often  received  full  co- 
operation from  manufacturers  In  response  to 
our  mildest  Inquiries. 

The  Federal  role  Is  to  encourage  movement 
and  active  concern  with  respect  to  safety,  to 
promulgate  and  oversee  compUance  with 
.safety  standards,  and  to  regulate  thcee  who 
unreasonably  violate  their  duty  to  produce 
safe  products — all  this  without  upsetting  the 
creative  and  Innovative  forces  of  the  free 
enterprise  system. 

The  proposed  Commission  should  have  an 
Independent  status,  concerned  exclusively 
with  the  safety  of  consumer  products.  If  It 
Is  subordinated  to  a  larger  agency  admin- 
istering other  equally  comprehensive  pro- 
grams the  emphasis  on  consumer  safety  Is 
certain  to  suffer.  Protection  of  the  public 
Interest  will  be  strengthened  If  the  agency 
has  authority  to  make  Its  own  flnal  decision, 
free  of  restriction  by  a  parent  agency,  and  If 
Its  funds  are  sufficient  and  Its  activities  high- 
ly visible. 

STANDARDS    OF    SAFETT 

We  reconunend  that  the  Commlslson  be 
Invested  with  authority  to  develop  and  set 
mandatory  consumer  product  safety  stand- 
ards where  Industry's  own  efforts  are  not 
sufficient  to  protect  consumers  from  unrea- 
sonable risks  of  death  or  Injury. 

Consumers  are  best  protected  when  manu- 
facturers build  Into  their  products  safe- 
guards against  all  predictable  forms  of  abuse 
or  misuse.  Toward  this  end,  safety  standards, 
effectively  enforced,  are  one  of  the  Important 
means  for  reducing  unreasonable  hazards  In 
consumer  products. 

When  Industry  markets  products  which  are 
not  unre«isonably  hazardous,  there  Is  no  need 
for  Federal  Intervention.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  unreasonable  hazardous  products  are 
marketed  due  to  neglect  of  safety  factors,  to 
the  Inadequacy  of  voluntary  standards,  or  to 
the  failure  of  some  few  manufacturers  to 
meet  voluntary  standards,  then  Federal  ac- 
tion Is  required. 

When  there  Is  sufficient  motivation,  our 
studies  have  shown  that.  In  many  instances, 
adequate  safety  standards  can  be  developed 
promptly  Properly  structured  standards  need 
not  restrict  the  variety  of  product  models 
available  to  the  consumer  nor  limit  the 
manufacturer's  freedom  to  compete  by  tech- 
nological Innovation. 

New  or  Innovative  products  using  untried 
materials  or  designs  may  expose  consumers 
to  unfamiliar  hazards.  While  Innovation  la 
essential  to  our  market  system,  manufactur- 
ers should  test  products  for  safety  In  ad- 
vance of  marketing.  To  strike  a  balance  be- 
tween minimizing  risk  and  assuring  freedom 
of  Invention,  the  proposed  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Act  authorizes  promulgation  of  ge- 
neric standards  and  procedures  for  new  or 
Innovative  products, 

PROCXOTTmAI.    FLKXnmjTT 

We  recommend  that.  In  addition  to  au- 
thority to  promulgate  consumer  product 
safety  standards,  the  Commission  be  em- 
powered to  seek  a  court  order  to  enjoin  the 
marketing  of  specific  products  of  Individual 
manufacturers  which  create  an  unreasonable 
risk  to  the  safety  of  the  public. 

When  public  safety  is  threatened,  Govern- 


ment officials  should  have  flexlbllltv  to  deal 
with  the  delinquencies  of  IndlvlduaTWnu- 
facturers  or  entire  Industries.  The  neeate 
regulatory  action  may  concern  a  single  re-^ 
glon  or  the  entire  nation.  Some  Injuries  may 
be  few  but  lethal,  others  minor  but  nu- 
merous. Some  violations  may  be  familiar  and 
chronic,  others  novel  and  Intermittent.  Af. 
fording  Government  officials  alternative  ap- 
proaches— either  through  standard  setting 
for  an  Industry  or  Judicial  proceedlora 
directed  at  a  particular  company — is  neces- 
sary In  such  circumstances. 

By  Instituting  a  Judicial  proceeding  for  an 
Injunction  to  prevent  the  marketing  of  a 
hazardous  product,  the  Conunlaelon  should 
be  able  to  protect  the  public  without  dis- 
turbing the  entire  production  of  one  manu- 
facturer or  of  an  entire  Industry.  Such 
proceedings  may  be  particularly  useful  In 
the  case  of  new  products  presenting  fore- 
seeable risks  or  In  the  case  of  noncompliance 
by  single  manufacturers  with  an  otherwise 
adequate  voluntary  standards  program. 

KNFORCKIIENT    A    COMPLIANCE 

We  recommend  that  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  be  given  the  authority  to 
employ  a  range  of  methods  to  secure  com- 
pliance with  Its  various  safety  measures,  and 
that  It  be  provided  with  authority  to  use 
such  sanctions  as  are  necessary  and  appropri- 
ate to  the  type  of  violation  and  degree  of 
hazard. 

Most  manufacturers  welcome  safety  meai. 
ures  that  are  fairly  applied,  uniformly  en- 
forced, and  Impose  no  undue  burden.  Thsy 
wlah  to  uphold  a  reputation  for  responsible 
manufacturing  practice.  The  bare  possibility 
of  publicity  may  prompt  them  to  remove  an 
unreasonable  hazard.  Nevertheless,  a  few  are 
Indifferent  to  publicity  and  apathetic  about 
product  hazards.  Most  protect  themselves  by 
Incorporation  or  insurance  agsUnst  personal 
liability  or  loss. 

Even  though  lives  may  be  endangered,  no 
legislation  effectively  exposes  a  manufactur- 
ing firm,  or  Its  responsible  officers  personally, 
to  civil  or  criminal  penalties  for  international 
failure  to  correct  an  unreasonable  hazard  In 
the  products  studied.  No  Federal  law  of  broad 
scope  provides  for  recall  of  dangerous  house- 
hold products  or  for  an  Injunction  of  sales 
when  circumstances  warrant.  The  mere  ex- 
istence of  authority  to  Impose  such  sanctions 
should  make  their  use  rare. 

XNYESTICATIONS 

We  recommend  that  the  Commission  be 
empowered  to  conduct  public  hearings  and 
otherwise  obtain  data  or  expert  opinion 
about  consumer  products;  to  require  wit- 
nesses to  testify  or  provide  pertinent  docu- 
ments; and  to  deputize  Its  employees  or  State 
or  local  officials  to  conduct  reasonable  in- 
spections and  Investigations  related  to  the 
reduction  of  product  hazards. 

One  of  the  most  direct  and  economical 
techniques  of  developing  Information  U  to 
schedule  hearings  and  call  witnesses  with 
expert  knowledge  or  firsthand  experience. 
The  record  of  investigative  hearings  con- 
ducted by  congressional  committees  and  by 
the  Commission  Itself  Is  replete  vrlth  dis- 
closures providing  public  knowledge  about 
Issues  which  otherwise  would  remain  ob- 
scure and  neglected. 

Inspection  of  premises  Is  a  reasonable 
method  of  securing  compliance  with  respon- 
sible manufacturing  practices  that  affect 
public  safety. 

CONSUMER    SAPETT    ADVOCATE 

We  recommend  that  the  President  appoint 
a  Consumer  Safety  Advocate  to  the  Com- 
mission staff  with  specific  responsibility  to 
represent  consumer  Interests  before  the  Com- 
mission. The  Advocate  would  take  up  con- 
sumer complaints  against  the  Commission, 
evaluate  Implications  for  consumers  In  pres- 
ent or  proposed  standards  or  rules,  suggest 
the  need  for  new  standards  or  rules,  issue 
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nubile  statements,  and  take  Issue  with 
ictlons  of,  or  Inaction  by  the  Commission. 

Consumers  need  a  Federal  official  with  suf- 
ficient powers  and  resources  to  act  exclusive- 
ly as  spokesman  and  representative  regarding 
unreasonably  hazardous  products.  No  private 
consumer  organization  has  the  technical  and 
legal  expertise,  and  funds,  or  the  time  to  de- 
vote to  this  critical  task. 

Although  It  is  widely  assumed  that  a  public 
agency  invariably  defends  the  public  Interest, 
most  agency  decisions  represent  a  compro- 
mise among  contending  factions.  When  such 
a  contest  develops,  the  weakest  voice  Is  often 
that  of  the  unorganized  and  tinrepresented 
consumer. 

Modern  legal  doctrine  affirms  that  repre- 
sentatives of  consumers  have  standing  as  In- 
terested parties  In  adversary  proceedings.  A 
Consumer  Safety  Advocate  attached  to  the 
Commission  Is  needed  to  make  such  repre- 
sentation effective  and  to  assure  that  con- 
sumers enjoy  access  to  public  Information 
and  the  resources  for  asserting  and  defending 
consumer  interests. 

Quite  as  private  enterprise  requires  counsel 
to  represent  Its  Interests  In  dealings  with 
agencies  of  Government,  the  public  requires 
an  Advocate  who  will  defend  consumer  safety 
agslnst  exploitation,  excess,  or  neglect. 

PRODUCT    SAFETY    INFORMATION 

We  recommend  creation  of  an  Injury  In- 
formation Clearinghouse  within  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  with  re- 
sponsibility to  collect  and  analyze  data  on 
product  Injuries  and  to  assure  widespread 
distribution  of  Information  about  defective 
products,  the  degree  of  hazard,  and  the  na- 
ture of  proposed  remedies. 

Information  relative  to  consumer  product 
safety  can  be  useful  to  manufacturers,  con- 
sumers, and  Government  alike.  This  Informa- 
tion can  tell  which  hazards  warrant  remedial 
actions,  such  as  design  change,  consumer 
education,  industry  standards,  or  Govern- 
ment regulations.  It  can  help  to  set  priorities 
for  action  and  to  evaluate  the  relative  efficacy 
of  various  methods  of  preventing  Injury. 

With  a  long-range  duty  to  develop  and  di- 
rect the  evolution  of  a  set  of  allied  Informa- 
tion systems  capable  of  detecting  risks,  ap- 
pralsmg  them,  and  lending  support  of  pre- 
vention of  Injuries  associated  wltL  consumer 
products,  an  Information  center  will  provide 
baselines  for  data  on  product  hazards  as  an 
Initial  duty. 

Manufacturers  will  benefit  from  the  tech- 
nical advice  to  be  furnished  through  the  cen- 
ter by  Government  scientists  and  engineers. 
Injury  Information  will  help  define  areas 
where  safety  standards  are  needed  and  will 
furnish  guidelines  for  product  Instructions 
and  warnings. 

The  consumer  will  benefit  from  Informa- 
tion about  selecting,  using,  and  maintaining 
consumer  products  with  minimal  risk  Rarely 
do  consiuners  seek  safety  Information;  usu- 
ally they  are  unaware  of  risks  which  are  not 
well  publicized.  As  the  Clearlnehouse  may 
also  provide  access  to  records  of  standard- 
setting  committees  and  negotiations  between 
Government  agencies  and  Industry,  It  will 
encourage  open  records  and  fair  consumer 
representation  In  such  proceedings. 

The  Government  will  benefit  Internally  be- 
cause the  Center  will  facilitate  exchange  of 
Information  among  more  than  30  Federal 
agencies  which  now  conduct  more  than  200 
programs  bearing  on  product  safety.  In  fact, 
the  entire  economy  can  be  expected  to  gain 
from  Improvements  In  design  and  reduction 
of  risks  to  the  extent  that  useful  Information 
iB  relayed  to  manufacturers  and  consumers. 

We  stress,  however,  that  correction  of  un- 
due risks  need  not  await  the  gathering  and 
Interpretation  of  the  last  fact:  remediable 
hazards  can  be  corrected  as  soon  as  the  risks 
»nd  the  economic  solutions  are  reasonably 
well  identified.  Information  Is  properly  a 
BUlde  and  supplement,  not  a  substitute  for 
regulatory  action. 


TXSTING    LABORATORIES 

We  recommend  that  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission,  In  cooperation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  acting  throug'h  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  be  authorized 
to  accredit  private  laboratories  which  are 
qualified  to  test  and  certify  compliance  with 
specific  product  safety  standards.  We  further 
recommend  that  the  Commission  be  empow- 
ered to  require  independent  testing  of  con- 
sumer products  which  present  an  unreason- 
able risk. 

Within  the  Federal  Government,  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  has  the  capa- 
bility for  appraising  the  personnel,  equip- 
ment, experience,  and  professional  quality  of 
Independent  testing  laboratories,  many  of 
which  have  resources  to  evaluate  new  prod- 
ucts and  to  review  the  safety  of  those  being 
marketed. 

Both  Government  and  industry  can  utilize 
competent,  objective  studies  from  qualified 
private  laboratories.  They  represent  an  In- 
dependent source  to  analyze  product  hazards 
and  Insure  compliance  with  safety  standards 
and  regulations,  while  avoiding  the  Inherent 
conflicts  of  interest  within  voluntary  pro- 
grams of  self-certification. 

CERTIFICATION    AND    ADVERTISING 

We  recommend  that  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  be  rigorously 
applied  and,  If  necessary,  expanded  to  apply 
to  Einy  certification  progrsmi  which  misleads 
or  deceives  the  consumer  as  to  the  meaning 
of  a  certification.  We  further  recommend 
that  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission be  applied,  where  appropriate,  to 
the  Small  Business  Administration  be  ex- 
assure  disclosure  of  substantial  hazards. 

Independent  testing  laboratories  which 
certify  conformity  with  industry  and  Gov- 
ernment safety  standards  for  consumer 
products  may  desire  to  use  a  mark  or  seal 
to  the  effect.  When  certification  is  brought 
to  the  buyer's  attention  by  a  seal  or  other 
means,    its   limits   should   be   made   clear. 

Manufacturers  should  not  be  permitted  to 
gain  an  unfair  competitive  advantage  by 
claiming  or  implying  that  such  certifications 
or  seals  mean  their  products  are  endorsed  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

Although  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
presently  has  broad  authority  to  issue  trade 
rules  and  regulations  to  Insure  truth  In 
certification,  these  rules  should  specify  In 
detail  what  testing  programs  are  required  to 
Justify  use  of  a  certifying  seal.  Seals  which 
deceive  the  consumer,  whether  the  deception 
Is  deliberate  or  Inadvertent,  should  be 
proscribed. 

Additionally,  exercise  by  the  PTC  of 
authority  over  commercial  advertising  of 
products  to  assure  disclosure  of  substantial 
hazards  c.in  be  expected  to  better  Inform  con- 
sumers of  the  risks  of  use.  When  mandatory 
consumer  product  safety  standards  are  In 
existence,  advertising  should,  as  a  general 
policy,  be  reviewed  by  the  FTC.  There  Is  clear 
precedent  for  an  oversight  Federal  role  In 
this  context. 

Am  TO  SMALL  BUSINESS 

We  recommend  that  existing  programs  of 
the  advertising  of  consumer  products  to 
panded  to  authorize  granting  long-term,  low- 
interest  loans  to  assist  small  businesses  in 
meeting  requirements  of  prodact  safety 
standards. 

The  80  percent  of  manufacturers  who  pro- 
duce 20  percent  of  consumer  products  may 
not  be  as  well  equipped  as  their  larger  com- 
petitors to  afford  the  technology  and  assure 
the  quality  control  essential  to  reducing  un- 
due risks  in  consumer  products.  Small  busi- 
nesses may  face  the  added  handicap  of  sub- 
stantial expense  to  meet  safety  requirements 
imposed  by  Federal  law  or  to  comply  with 
voluntary  Industry  safety  standards. 

The  Small  Business  Act  should  be  amended 
to  expand  the  existing  concept  of  "product 
disaster"  loans,  to  make  available  such  loans 


to  small  businesses  faced  with  competitive 
disadvantage  caused  by  engineering,  testing, 
retooling,  or  related  expenditures  neces- 
sitated by  safety  Improvements. 

TECHNICAL  AID  BT  GOVERNMENT 

We  recommend,  upon  enactment  of  a 
comprehensive  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Act,  that  a  method  be  developed  whereby 
technical  experts  from  any  Federal  agency, 
other  than  those  with  responsibility  for  eval- 
uating the  adequacy  of  Industry  standards 
and  testing  programs,  would  be  authorized  to 
participate  in  voluntary  safety  standards  ac- 
tivities. 

Often  nongovernmental  programs  for  the 
development  of  safety  standards  are  deprived 
of  counsel  from  consumers,  who  do  not  have 
the  time,  financial  resources,  or  technical 
expertise  to  contribute.  Many  Government 
employees  do  have  the  necessary  expert  tech- 
nical knowledge.  But  participation  could  im- 
pair their  objectivity  where  their  duties  in- 
volve Investigating  or  evaluating  the  ade- 
quacy of  standards  so  developed.  Loss  of  that 
objectivity  would,  in  turn,  deprive  the  Fed- 
deral  Oovemment  of  its  only  means  of  In- 
dependently determining  appropriate  public 
safety  levels. 

However,  if  the  Congress  chooses  to  enact 
a  comprehensive  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Act.  centralizing  independence  and  responsi- 
bility for  consumer  safety  in  an  agency  such 
as  we  recommend  and  If  Federal  employees 
with  responsibility  for  Investigating  or  eval- 
uating private  standards  and  programs  do 
not  participate  In  such  advisory  programs, 
continuing  objectivity  could  be  assured. 

When  the  occasion  warrants  a  contribution 
of  the  time  and  competence  of  F'ederal  per- 
sonnel, their  participation  might  then  give 
consumers  a  more  effective  voice  in  private 
safety  programs.  An  Executive  order  au- 
thorizing such  participation  would  resolve 
the  doubts  of  agency  heads  who  refrain  from 
supporting  private  safety  program  to  avoid 
possible  confiicts  of  interests. 

APPLIED    RESEARCH 

We  recommend  that  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  Include  a  laboratory  fa- 
cility to  conduct  safety  research,  to  cooper- 
ate with  other  Federal  agencies  In  supporting 
safety  research,  and  to  develop  technical  in- 
formation for  use  by  manufacturers  and 
standard-making  groups. 

A  laboratory  facility  Is  essential  If  staff 
scientists  and  engineers  are  to  keep  current 
with  developments  In  science  and  technol- 
ogy, through  the  process  of  conducting  their 
own  research  In  product  safety.  TT»e  labora- 
tory will  also  serve  as  a  resource  for  exchang- 
ing technical  Information. 

Many  manufacturers,  lacking  resources  for 
wide-scale  research  and  development,  can- 
not Incorporate  In  products  what  they  do  not 
have  or  know.  Federal  support  of  develop- 
mental research  and  distribution  of  techni- 
cal safety  information  can  be  expected  to  up- 
grade the  general  level  of  safety  In  consumer 
products,  to  foster  vigorous  competition,  and 
to  give  every  possible  assistance  to  small  pro- 
ducers. 

Information,  Including  trade  secrets,  es- 
sential to  alleviating  undue  risks  should  be 
ruled  in  the  public  domain  for  this  purpose, 
subject  to  fair  compensation.  When  manu- 
facturers lack  such  Information,  safety 
standards  may  unduly  burden  them.  When 
standards  committees  are  without  such  data, 
the  product  of  their  efforts  is  necessarily  in- 
complete. 

FEDERAL   PURCHASES 

We  recommend  that  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment, through  its  purchasing  and  insuring 
agents,  utilize  its  market  infiuence  by  look- 
ing to  established  safety  standards  and, 
wherever  practicable,  new  safety  designs  in 
selecting  products  for  use,  and  that  Federal 
agencies  provide  both  manufacturers  and 
consumers  with  acquired  information  about 
hazards  in  consumer  products. 
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Federal  purchases  of  coasumer  products  by 
the  General  Services  Administration  alone 
exceed  one-half  billion  dollars  annually  Fed- 
eral purchasing  and  Insuring  agents  may 
overlook  established  safety  considerations  for 
consumer  products,  to  the  consequent  dis- 
tress of  Federal  employees  and  expense  of 
taxpayers.  With  the  establishment  of  a  Fed- 
eral authority  to  develop  safety  standards 
for  consimier  products.  It  will  be  even  mora 
Important  that  they  be  observed  In  Federal 
purchasing. 

Furthermore.  Federal  purchasing  power 
could  appropriately  be  used  to  stimulate  the 
design  ajid  production  of  products  which 
exceed  minimum  safety  standards.  The  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Ckxnmlsslon  can  rec- 
ommend products  suitable  for  such  purchase 
In  Its  annual  reports  to  Congress. 

Contracts  for  Federal  offlces  and  hospitals, 
federally  insured  and  dependents'  housing, 
should  similarly  be  revised  to  observe  Federal 
safety  standards  applicable  to  materials  and 
fixtures. 

Purchasing  agents  acquire  Information  or 
have  access  to  data  which  guide  specifica- 
tions for  bids  frotn  manufacturers.  Agenlcee 
could  alert  consumers  to  products  which  they 
Itnow  fall  to  meet  safety  standards.  Release 
of  such  Information  can  be  expected  to  stim- 
ulate manufacturers  to  eliminate  publicized 
hazards. 

ParVATX    ACTIONS    BT    CONStTMXaS 

We  recommend  that  Injured  consumers  be 
permitted  to  flle  claims  for  treble  damages, 
as  well  as  class  actions.  In  the  district  coxirta 
of  the  United  States  against  manufacturers 
who  knowingly  or  willfully  violate  Federal 
consumer  product  safety  standards 

Under  the  antitrust  laws  and  related  Fed- 
eral procedures,  claimants  may  flle  either 
Individual  or  class  suits  In  behalf  of  all  par- 
ties Injured  by  Illegal  restraints  of  trade. 
The  principle  applies  with  equal  force  and 
logic  to  persons  Injiired  through  a  manufac- 
turers  Intentional  disregard  of  a  Federal 
product  safety  standard  Inadvertent  error 
would  not  give  rls*  to  treble  damage  relief. 

At  present,  because  of  the  high  cost  of 
marshaling  technical  evidence.  It  Is  not  prac- 
tical for  consumers  to  press  claims  against  a 
manufacturer  unless  the  damages  are  sub- 
stantial. The  use  of  class  actions  can  be  ex- 
pected to  Improve  this  situation,  at  least 
where  Intentional  conduct  caused  the  Injury. 
Similarly,  some  manufacturers  may  find  It 
leas  expensive  to  defend  damage  claims,  even 
those  with  merit,  than  to  arrange  for  the 
prospective  elimination  of  the  source  of  In- 
Jury.  Allowing  Injured  consumers  to  sue  for 
three  times  their  damages  should  tend  to 
ameliorate  this  condition. 

Even  the  prospect  of  class  suits  and  treble 
damages  Is  likely  to  encourage  manufactur- 
ers to  market  products  that  are  not  unrea- 
sonably dangerous  to  Ufe  and  health.  Such 
•Ututory  redress  will  add  powerful  private 
support  to  public  safety  programs. 

ran  coacmvsATioN  ros  tNJiTmT 
We  recommend  that  the  doctrine  of  strict 
tort  liability  be  applied  uniformly  in  State 
and  Federal  courts  to  enable  a  consumer  in- 
jured by  a  product  In  defective  condition  to 
obtain  fair  compensation,  and  that  State  leg- 
islatures modify  obsolete  statutory  provi- 
sions which  unduly  impinge  on  the  con- 
sumer's right  of  redress  for  Injxiry. 

Modern  technology  and  mass  marketing 
have  superseded  the  economy  that  molded 
legal  conventions  a  century  ago.  These  con- 
ventions, which  still  bind  many  court  deci- 
sions and  legal  codes,  were  formed  when 
young  Industry  needed  protection  against 
harassment.  Today,  however,  the  consumer 
Is  relatively  defenseless  against  defective 
products  while  the  manufacturer  is  better 
able  to  correct  defects  and  defend  against 
claims  of  Injury. 

Widespread  adoption  of  the  theory  of  strict 
tort  liability,  as  set  forth  by  the  Rsstats- 


ment  (Second)  Torts  and  expanded  by  Judi- 
cial Interpretation,  would  avoid  for  the  con- 
sumer some  of  the  traditionally  troublesome 
aspects  of  the  law,  such  as  contributory 
negligence,  due  care,  and  privity.  His  burden 
of  proof  is  eased  somewhat:  he  must  show 
that  his  Injuries  resulted  from  a  product 
which  was  defective  when  It  left  the  seller's 
control  The  defect  may  be  In  the  design,  the 
construction,  or  the  inadequacy  of  accom- 
panying warnings  and  Instructions. 

Other  Inequities  affecting  a  consumer's 
right  to  redress  are  perpetuated  by  specific 
legislative  enactments  in  the  States  regard- 
ing Jurisdiction,  ceilings  on  recovery,  small 
claims  actions,  and  certain  other  matters. 
The  Uniform  Commercial  Code,  adopted  by 
49  States,  Incorporates  several  outdated  rules 
pertaining  to  privity,  disclaimers,  require- 
ments of  notice  to  the  manufacturer  and 
statutes  of  limitations. 

Since  recovery  by  the  consumer  of  fair 
compensation  should  not  be  made  to  depend 
on  formal  differences  In  the  theory  under 
which  a  suit  is  brought,  these  legislative  pro- 
visions should  be  made  oonslstent  with  strict 
tort  llabUlty. 

STATX   AND  LOCAL   PATnCtPATION 

We  recommend  that  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  have  authority  to  support 
States  and  localities  In  product  safety  ac- 
tivities or  projects  In  surveillance,  injury 
reporting,  hazard  reducUon,  research  and 
training. 

In  the  belief  that  responsibility  u  borne 
best  when  shared,  that  authority  is  most 
respected  when  decentralized,  and  that  par- 
tlclpaUon  Is  most  enthusiastic  when  broad- 
based,  we  hope  to  see  States  and  localities 
develop  qualified  personnel  and  agencies  to 
assUt  In  reducing  product  risks.  The  quantity 
of  consumer  producU  and  their  diversity  are 
beyond  the  ability  of  a  single  national 
authority  to  comprehend:  It  U  far  better  to 
have  supplementary  authorities  concerned 
with  product  safety,  provided  their  stand- 
ards of  performance  and  safety  are  consist- 
ent with  Federal  efforts  and  requirements. 

As  State*  and  munlclpallUes  tradlUonally 
have  served  to  adapt  national  programs  to 
unusual  local  conditions,  they  have  also  been 
a  source  of  original  and  InnovaUve  tech- 
niques and  Ideas  in  leguiaUon  and  public 
admlnUtratlon.  They  provide  an  Indispensa- 
ble channel  and  source  for  the  feedback  of 
Information  about  product  safety  and  the 
effect  Of  safety  regulaUons. 

Olven  guidance  and  financial  support. 
Statss.  counties,  and  municipalities  offer  a 
Federal  agency  an  ideal  laboratory  for  testing 
methods  and  policies  as  weU  as  a  critical  sup- 
plementary force  to  check  for  compliance 
with  consumer  product   safety  standards. 

VKUKSAL    PaXZlCFTIOM 

We  recommend  that  a  mandatory  Federal 
safety  standard  for  a  consiimer  product  pre- 
empt any  State  or  local  standard,  with  appro- 
priate provUlon  for  exemption  wher«  clear 
and  compelling  conditions  In  the  State  make 
It  necessary. 

SUtes  seldom  Impose  safety  standards  for 
consumer  products.  Where  reqiUremants 
apply  to  product  safety,  these  vary  consider- 
ably. For  this  reason,  many  manufacturers 
cannot  produce  for  a  national  market  except 
by  designing  different  models  for  Individ  oal 
States.  Ultimately,  consumers  pay  the  waste- 
ful cost  of  ssveral  models  being  produced 
where  one  would  do. 

With  a  provision  for  exemption  of  State 
regulations  that  do  not  unduly  burden  Inter- 
state commerce,  national  safety  standards  for 
unreasonably  hazardous  consumer  products 
can  be  expected  to  enhance  protection  for 
the  public  and  conserve  time,  money,  effort, 
and  resources.  At  the  same  Ume.  the  possl- 
bUlty  of  exempUons  wUl  leave  States  free 
to  develop  Innovative  safety  methods  and  to 
satisfy  unusual  local  needs. 


IMPOBTKD  PaODUCTS 

We  recommend  that  consumer  products 
Imported  for  sale  Into  the  United  States  be 
denied  entry  If  they  violate  Federal  consum* 
product  safety  standards  or  regulations  or 
are  deemed  to  be  unreasonably  hazardous  As 
a  condition  of  entry  for  Imported  producu 
foreign  manufacturers  should  designate  % 
responsible  agent  In  this  country  and  should 
be  amenable  to  Inspection  on  the  same  ba«u 
as  domestic  manufacturers. 

The  voluntary  safety  standards  of  respon- 
slble  American  manufacturers  may  not  be 
observed  consistently  by  manufacturers  of 
Imported  products.  Control  of  Imported  prod- 
ucts  should  be  at  port  of  entry,  where  In- 
spections can  be  more  effectively  conducted 
than  at  retail  establishments.  To  preclude 
Injury  to  American  buyers  of  foreign  goods, 
imports  should  comply  with  appropriate  Fed- 
eral safety  standards  and  be  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  an  accredited  laboratory  on  the 
same  terms  as  domestic  goods,  where  ordered 
by  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission. 

Consumers  who  suffer  physical  harm  from 
Imported  goods  frequently  are  without  re- 
course against  the  manufacturers.  Accord- 
ingly. Importers  must  have  a  designated 
financial  agent  In  the  United  States  to  re- 
spond In  damages  for  Injuries  associated  with 
defective  products  they  bring  Into  the 
country. 

woaLo  uspONsiBn-rrr 

We  recommend  that  the  Oovemment  of 
the  United  States  close  the  gap  In  legislative 
authority  which  now  exists  between  this 
Nation  and  other  Industrial  countries  of  the 
world  and  re«olve  to  eliminate  the  needless 
waste  of  life  and  other  valued  resources 
caused  by  unsafe  consumer  products.  We 
further  recommend  that  this  Nation  lend 
support  to  International  safety  standards  de- 
velopment and  that  It  prohibit  the  export  of 
hazardous  products  to  other  countries. 

Many  industrial  nations  with  which  we 
compete — Japan,  the  United  Klngdocn. 
Canada.  West  Oermany,  and  Sweden — are 
committed  by  legislation  to  national  prod- 
uct safety  progranu  more  comprehensive 
than  that  of  the  United  States. 

Private  International  safety  standards,  long 
neglected,  are  Lmp>ortant  to  American  con- 
sumers. Such  standards  could  improve  the 
safety  of  Imports,  prevent  unfair  interna- 
tional competition,  and  Influence  domestic 
safety  standards.  Oovernment  support  is 
warranted  provided  Federal  authorities  over- 
see the  protection  of  consumer  interests  and 
observance  of  fair  procedures. 

Federal  consumer  product  safety  standards 
ahould  apply  to  exports  as  well  as  to  prod- 
ucts for  domestic  sale.  To  indicate  our  con- 
cern for,  and  to  promote  the  well-being  of 
consumers  in  all  nations  with  which  we 
deal,  the  export  of  goods  that  do  not  meet 
such  standards  should  be  prohibited  unless 
waiver  is  obtained  from  a  responsible  official 
of  the  country  of  destination.  In  good  con- 
science, we  must  extend  to  all  the  protection 
we  expect  at  home. 


By  Mr.  MAONUSON  ffor  himself, 
Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Bath. 
Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  EACLrrow, 
Mr.  Gravel.  Mr.  Harris,  Mr. 
Hartke.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey. Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Jackson. 
Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  McGovern. 
Mr.  Mondale.  Mr.  Muskie.  Mr. 
Nelson.  Mr.  Ribicoit  and  Mr. 

TUNNEY) : 

S.  984.  A  bill  to  authorize  classes  of 
persons  injured  by  unfair  consumer  prac- 
tices unlawful  under  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  to  seek  relief.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself   and   Mr.  Moss,   Mr.  Habt,  Mr. 
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Bayh,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Eacliton,  Mr. 
ORAvii.,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hartki,  Mr. 

HucHM  Mr.  Humphuey,  Mr.  Inottyi,  Mr. 
jACKSpN,  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  McOovxrn. 
jlr  Mondale.  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr.  Nelson, 
Mr  RiBicorr,  and  Mr.  Tunney,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  the  Con- 
gumer  Class  Action  Act  of  1971.  The  pro- 
ylsions  of  this  bill  substantially  reproduce 
the  class  action  provisions  of  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act,  S.  3201,  91st  Con- 
gress, as  amended  and  reported  last  Au- 
gxist  by  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
That  measure  represented  months  of 
hard  work  by  the  committee  to  fashion 
a  practical,  effective  remedy  for  persons 
who  are  deceived  or  defrauded  in  their 
consumer  transactions.  I  am  pleased  that 
a  number  of  Senators,  from  the  Com- 
merce Committee  as  well  as  other  com- 
mittees, have  expressed  their  support 
for  this  bill  by  joining  with  me  as  co- 
sponsors. 

The  purpose  of  the  Consumer  Class  Ac- 
tion Act  is  to  provide  a  remedy  for  de- 
ceived and  defrauded  consumers  where 
none  now  exists.  The  magnitude  of  con- 
sumers losses  is  immense ;  it  has  been  es- 
timated by  Senator  Hart  that  about  $200 
billion  of  the  $750  billion  spent  by  con- 
sumers last  year  was  dissipated  through 
fraud,  deception,  and  marketing  in- 
equities. As  Mrs.  Knauer,  the  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  President  for  Consumer 
Affairs,  pointed  out : 

In  short,  gentlemen,  consumer  fraud  is  an 
Insidious  economic  cancer  which  eats  at  the 
very  vitals  of  our  society.  The  fact  that  it 
continues  to  the  extent  it  does  erodes  the 
respect  of  the  individual,  especially  the  poor, 
for  law  enforcement.  It  rots  their  faith  in 
the  equal  application  of  the  law  to  the  white- 
collar  fraud  robber  and  to  the  family  who 
cannot  pay  for  shoddy  merchandise  they  were 
tricked  into  buying  by  the  self-same  operator. 
I*  withers  our  moral  fiber.  It  misdirects  our 
economic  resources.  It  saps  the  strength  of 
our  free  enterprise  system. 

Crime  Is  crime  whether  it  be  at  the  tip 
of  a  gun  or  at  the  tip  of  a  pen  and  the  tip 
of  a  tongue  of  a  fraudulent  sales  operator. 
All  reasonable  forces  foi  years  have  decried 
consumer  fraud.  It  Is  long  past  time  we 
turned  orations  into  actions,  lament  Into  law, 
exhortation  into  fraud  elimination. 

The  right  of  consumers  to  be  free  from 
unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices  was 
written  into  law  in  1938  as  part  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  But  it 
remains  a  brutal  fact  that  the  consumer 
cheated  out  of  $10.  $50.  $100 — even  $500 — 
no  matter  how  clear  and  incontestable 
the  legal  wrong  which  he  has  suffered  has 
only  a  paper  right.  He  is  virtually  with- 
out enforceable  remedy  because  the  cost 
of  taking  his  case  to  court  will  be  greater 
than  his  recovery.  In  many  instances, 
fraudulent  operators  carefully  avoid 
cheating  the  consumer  out  of  sums  large 
enough  to  make  legal  recovery  a  real 
threat. 

The  flaw  in  our  consiimer  protection 
laws  lies  in  their  f  alure  to  provide  a  rem- 
edy 80  that  those  who  are  cheated  can 
recover  their  losses  from  unscrupulous 
operator.s.  Our  Nation  has  proclaimed 
unfair  or  deceptive  practices  to  be  un- 
lawful, but  has  failed  to  make  them  im- 
profitable. 

Class  action  provides  a  remedy  for  the 
cheated  consumer.  It  promises  to  make 
fraud  improfltable.  Perhaps  more  im- 


portantly, it  opens  the  way  for  the  con- 
sumer to  aid  himself.  It  does  not  require 
additions  to  the  Federal  budgert  for  in- 
vestigators or  administrators  nor  does 
it  require  the  creation  of  a  new  bureauc- 
racy. It  does  not  require  the  cheated  con- 
sumer to  wait  hat  in  hand  upon  the  will- 
ingness of  a  Federal  agency  to  get  his 
money  back.  Class  action  simply  opens 
the  doors  of  the  court  housing  to  the 
consumer  so  that  he  has  meaningful  ac- 
cess to  the  traditional  American  oppor- 
tunity of  seeking  his  remedy  in  court. 

Underlying  the  opposition  of  the  busi- 
ness community  to  class  action  is  the 
evident  fear  that  business  will  not  receive 
equitable  treatment  in  the  courts.  It 
would  be  tragic  if  business  has  ccane  to 
share  with  many  poor  and  minority 
groups  a  distrust  of  our  courts.  If  busi- 
ness, with  its  ample  resources  to  obtain 
skilled  counsel  and  to  defend  its  inter- 
ests, does  not  expect  justice,  who  can? 
Last  year  I  requested  the  views  of 
Judge  Bazelon  and  Judge  Solomon  on 
consumer  class  action  and  their  opinions 
of  the  arguments  raised  in  opposition  to 
it.  Their  replies  confirmed  my  belief  thsit 
the  court  will  be  able  to  handle  class  ac- 
tions in  an  equitable  and  just  manner. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  their 
letters  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

U.S.   Court   op   Appeaus. 
Washington.  D.C.,  November  17. 1970. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Macnuson. 
Chairman,  Committee  an  Commerce, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Macndson:  This  Is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  request  for  my  views  on 
S.   3201.  the  Consumer  Class   Action  Bill. 

As  you  noted  in  your  letter,  there  Is  some 
thought  that  consumer  class  actions  are  un- 
manageable and  would  create  a  flood  of  liti- 
gation In  the  federal  courts.  I  am  not  aware 
that  there  is  any  basts  for  this  view.  Ex- 
perience demonstrates  that  class  actions  can 
be  handled  expeditiously,  without  unduly 
burdening  the  Judicial  system. 

Several  states  permit  consumer  class  ac- 
tions, and  none  of  these  Jurisdictions  has 
reported  difficulties  with  such  suits.  More 
Important,  the  federal  courts  themselves  per- 
mit class  actions  In  anti-trust  cases,  stock- 
holder derivative  suits  and  civil  rights  cases. 
Although  the  rules  relating  to  these  class 
actions  have  been  greatly  liberalized  over 
the  past  decade,  the  federal  courts  have  not 
been  overwhelmed  by  a  flood  of  this  kind  of 
litigation. 

Rule  23  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure protects  against  unnecessary  and  un- 
manageable class  actions.  Plaintiffs  are  re- 
quired to  satisfy  the  court  that  a  class  action 
is  the  most  efficient  manner  of  proceeding. 
The  court  is  given  broad  power  to  control 
cl^ss  actions  to  assure  that  they  do  not 
unduly  burden  the  defendant  or  the  judicial 
system. 

The  effectiveness  of  Rule  23  was  made  clear 
In  the  recent  tetracyclene  anti -trust  case. 
This  class  action  Involved  millions  of  claim- 
ants, but  the  district  Judge  was  able  to  en- 
sure that  the  members  of  the  class  were 
protected  and  to  decide  the  complex  pre- 
trial motions  which  preceded  settlement 
without  neglecting  his  normal  caseload. 

I  do  not  think,  therefore,  that  the  pro- 
posed class  action  bUl  wotild  place  crippling 
new  burdens  on  the  federal  courts.  But  even 
If  the  additional  caseload  wovdd  be  much 
greater  than  I  anticipate,  rejection  of  con- 
sumer class  actions  would  seem  to  be  an  un- 


fortunate solution.  Congress  might  more  ap- 
propriately provide  additional  resources  to 
the  federal  courts  or  remove  some  existing 
class  of  cases  from  the  federal  courts — di- 
versity actions  Involving  automobile  tort 
claims,  for  example.  In  any  event,  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  administrative  jvistlflca- 
tton  for  depriving  consumers  of  a  judicial 
remedy  against  fraudulent  practices. 
Sincerely, 

David  L.  Bazelon. 


UNrrKD  Statbs  District  CotrsT, 

District  of  Oregon, 
Portland.  Oreg.,  November  24,  1970. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Maonttson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Commerce,  United 
States  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Ms.  CHAiaitAN:  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
spond to  your  questions  relating  to  the  pend- 
ing consumer  class  action  bill,  S.  3201. 

Rule  23  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure gives  ample  authority  to  the  trial 
judge  to  direct  a  flow  of  class  actions  elB- 
clently  and  expeditiously  and  to  police  actual 
and  incipient  abuses  of  the  class  action 
mechanism.  I  have  experienced  no  substan- 
tial difficulty  In  managing  such  cases.  More- 
over, the  class  action  may  be  the  only  viable 
Judicial  device  for  the  redress  of  substantial 
citizen  injuries.  This  has  been  true  in  civil 
rights  cases;  It  has  been  true  In  stockholders' 
derivative  actions  and  true  In  the  case  of  the 
economic  victims  of  antitrust  violations. 

I  share  the  concern  of  the  Chief  Justice 
with  the  overcrowding  of  court  calendars. 
This  problem  must  be  dealt  with,  primarily 
by  providing  additional  Judicial  resources. 
But  I  cannot  subscribe  to  a  philosophy  of 
Jurisprudence  which  seeks  to  relieve  the  pres- 
sure of  caseloads  on  the  courts  by  denying 
access  to  citizens  with  Just  and  proper 
claims.  In  effect,  this  is  the  circumstance 
that  prevails  today.  A  citizen  with  a  valid 
justiciable  claim  of  \mder  $600  is  faced  with 
the  prospect  of  having  his  expenses  exceed 
any  recovery  obtainable  In  court. 

I  believe  that  you  and  the  Committee  are 
to  be  commended  for  fashioning  a  means  for 
redeeming  the  promise  of  justice  to  all  citi- 
zens, which  Is  the  basis  of  our  democracy,  I 
strongly  support  the  principle  of  consumer 
class  actions 
Best  reg^ds. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Otts  J.  Solomon. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
recognize,  however,  that  there  are  sub- 
stantial, divergent  opinions  on  the  best 
way  to  provide  consumer  remedies. 
Therefore,  I  would  like  to  make  clear 
that  while  we  believe  the  Consumer  Class 
Action  Act  serves  the  task  very  well,  we 
are  not  inflexibly  committed  to  its  lan- 
guage. There  may  well  be  modifications 
of  the  bill  that  would  improve  its  effect. 
We  will  welcome  suggestions  for  such 
modifications.  All  we  want  is  to  see  en- 
acted a  fair  and  effective  class  action 
measure.  But  we  must  take  care  that 
the  present  effective  measure  is  not 
amended  in  such  a  way  as  to  remove  its 
force;  as  for  example,  by  a  "trigger" 
such  as  the  adminlstratian  proposed  last 
year.  A  bill  that  falsely  parades  under 
the  banner  of  consumer  relief  is  worse 
than  no  bill  at  all.  The  businessman  as 
well  as  the  consumer  will  benefit  from 
a  measure  that  alleviates  the  bitterness 
resulting  from  imrelieved  consumer 
fraud  in  the  marketplace. 

The  recent  report  by  four  committees 
of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City 
of  New  York  Is  an  example  of  a  thought- 
ful analysis  of  S.  3201,  91st  Congress,  and 
the  several  suggestions  contained  in  the 
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report  are  worthy  of  further  considera- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
portions  of  the  report  dealing  with  class 
Ckctlon  be  printed  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks so  that  they  may  be  readily  avail- 
able for  examination.  I  also  ask  that  the 
full  text  of  the  Consumer  Class  Action 
Act  be  printed  at  the  end  of  the  report. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
that  intnxtuction  of  the  Consumer  Class 
Action  Act  should  not  be  construed  as  an 
expression  of  legislative  Intent  that  a 
private  right  of  action  does  not  now 
presently  arise  under  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  Several 
recent  actions  in  Federal  court  are  based 
on  the  theory  that  private  actions  may 
be  maintained  under  existing  law;  I,  of 
course,  do  not  mean  to  take  a  position 
on  one  side  or  the  other  with  regard  to 
such  theories. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  portions 
of  the  report  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Ricord,  as  follows: 
Thi  Association   or  thi   Bab  or  thi  Cttt 

or    Nrw    York.    Pmopoeeo    Fcdehai.   Lxcxs- 

LATION     To     PllOT«CT     CONSTJMEM.     INCLITD- 

tNo  CoNstTMcm  Class  Actions 
(By   the  Commltte*  on  Federal  Legislation, 
the  Committee  on  the  Federal  Courts,  the 
Committee  on  Consumer  AITaln,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Trade  RegvOatlon) 

I.  nmooucnoN 
Our  growing  national  sensitivity  to  con- 
sumer probiems.  stimulated  by  such  private 
groups    as    "Nader's    Raiders"    and    by   such 
public  agencies  as  New  York  City's  Depart- 
ment of  Consumer  Affairs,  recently  led  the 
Second  Session  of  the  91st  Congress  to  con- 
sider methods  which  can  assure  consumers 
an  effective  day  in  court.  The  principal  bill 
propoeed  for  this  purpose  was  S  3201  (Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Magnuson).  which  In   Its 
original  form  had  the  support  of  the  Admin- 
istration. By  the  close  of  the  Session,  the  bill 
had  been  extenalTely  revised  by  the  Senat« 
Commerce  Committee  and.  as  ao  revised,  re- 
ported out  favorably  over  Administration  op- 
position  The  amended  bill  was  then  referred 
to  the  Senate  Judiciary   Committee,    which 
failed  to  issue  a  report  prior  to  adjournment. 
The  Senate  however  consequently  failed  to 
act  on  8.  3301    (or  several  alternauve  meas- 
ures Introduced  by  Senator  Tydlnga.  S.  1980 
and  S.  3093)  before  the  end  of  the  Session. 
Despite  this  Inaction.  S.  3201  represents  an 
Important    Congressional    attempt    to    deal 
with  the  Issue  of  consumer  remedies  and  will 
undoubtedly   serve   as    a   starting   point   for 
similar  efforts  In  the  92nd  Congress   Accord- 
ingly. tm»  report  will  consider  the  provisions 
of  8.  3201  In  some  detail  In  order  to  set  forth 
what  we  believe  are  the  basic  principles  to 
be    foUowed    in   drafting    fair    and    effective 
consumer  legislation  In  the  future. 

Two  devices  have  been  propoaed  to  assure 
effective  representation  of  the  consumer.  The 
first  loolu  to  action  by  administrative  agen- 
eles.  Thus,  S.  3201  looks  principally  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commlsalon.  which  is  to  be 
strengthened  ao  aa  to  provide  more  effective 
administrative  remedies,  and  to  serve  as  a 
more  effective  consumer  advocate  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts  Additional  p>owers  are  also  given 
to  the  Attorney  General  The  second,  and 
probably  the  more  important  part  of  the  bill. 
sssks  to  devise  procedures  so  that  the  con- 
•UBsr  intetests  may  be  vindicated  la  the 
FsderaJ  courts,  primarily  through  class  ac- 
tions. The  necessity  for  such  legislation  arises 
m  part  from  the  recent  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision In  Snyder  v.  Harris,  394  V  3  332  ( 1968) . 
holding  that  claims  may  not  be  aggregated 
in  computing  the  •  10,000  amount  in  contro- 
versy neeeaaary  to  invoke  the  Jurladlcuon  of 
Inderal  couru  for  diversity  acUons.  Under 
such  a  holding,  class  action  Jurisdiction   la 
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lacking  for  most  consumer  grievances,  which 
are  normally  too  small  to  justify  the  expense 
of  litigation  outside  of  class  actions.  8.  3201 
would  make  Federal  class  actions  available 
for  such  smaller  claimants,  by  using  the 
commerce  power  and  reducing  the  Jurisdic- 
tional amount  for  such  actions  to  •10.  while 
maintaining  the  controls  that  Rule  23  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  prescribes 
for  claaa  actions. 

FTC  relief  and  consumer  class  actlona  In 
the  Federal  courta  are  not.  of  course,  the 
only  available  methoda  to  secure  appropriate 
relief.  In  our  discussions,  we  have  also  con- 
sidered the  poasibiuty  of  individual  actions 
through  publicly  supported  neighborhood 
law  offices,  public  Interest  law  Anna  or  local 
arbitration.  Thoae  with  relevant  experience 
in  such  organisations  who  have  participated 
in  our  discussions,  however,  have  advised  us 
that  aggrieved  consumers  appear  not  to  seek 
out  such  aaststAnce  sufficiently  to  warrant 
■ubstantlal  rell.ince  on  those  Institutions. 
The  moat  that  they  are  likely  to  provide  is 
some  supplement,  but  they  are  not  a  substi- 
tute for  meaningful  claaa  acUons  or  admin- 
Utraiive  relief. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  experience  of  some 
of  us  with  class  actlona  points  to  caution  In 
approving  the  expansion  of  claaa  action  liti- 
gation. Stockholders'  class  action  and  derlva- 
Uve  suiu  h.ive  proven  their  value  In  bringing 
corporate  management  to  a  greater  awareness 
of  their  fiduciary  reeponslbliltlee.  Neverthe- 
less, they  have  at  times  been  abused  Some 
of  us  are  concerned  leas  claaa  actions  for 
large  sums  may  on  occasion  be  used  to  harass 
business  firms  There  is  also  reason  for  con- 
cern about  Federal  court  congestion  and  the 
difficulties  of  administering  relief  for  large 
numbers  of  consumers.  In  addition,  there  Is 
a  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  class  actions 
for  some  types  of  consumer  grievances. 

Much  of  our  debate  has  centered  on  the 
optimum  method  for  reconciliation  of  two 
poeslbly  confUctlng  objectives:  providing  a 
vehicle  for  effective  Federal  claaa  actlona 
which  will  attract  the  efforta  of  able  counsel 
on  behalf  of  consumers  without  creating  un- 
necessarily Increased  poaalbllitles  for  abuse. 
We  are  not  satisfied  that  S.  3201  reconciled 
these  objectives  in  some  areaa  as  weU  aa  It 
might  have,  and  accordingly  we  urge  that 
future  billa  be  revised  In  the  way  described 
below.  We  also  suggest  different  methods  of 
dealing  with  the  other  problems  which  have 
been  noted.  On  balance,  however,  we  support 
the  spproscb  of  8.  3301  sod  urge  enactment 
of  similar  legUiatlon  by  the  92nd  Congress. 

ni.  ACTIONS  AND    CLASS    ACTION    ST    CONStTMKSS 
ITNOEX    S.    3201 

3.  3201  provides  for  two  types  of  direct 
actions  which  consumers  may  bring.  Under 
Section  20fl(a).  the  "triggering"  provision, 
any  consiimer  may  bring  a  clvU  action 
against  a  supplier,  but  only  If  the  supplier 
has  been  enjoined  from  committing  an  un- 
fair consumer  practice,  either  by  final  Judg- 
ment or  consent  decree.  In  action  brought  by 
the  Attorney  General  or  the  FTC.  This 
action  does  not  necessarily  have  to  be  a  class 
action — the  consumer  may  sue  Individually. 
In  such  a  suit,  a  final  Judgment  or  decree  in 
the  Governmental  action  is  prima  facie 
evidence  against  the  suppUer  in  tlJe  con- 
sumer action,  but  a  consent  decree  is  not 
(Section  207).  No  Jurisdictional  amount  U 
necaassry.  Under  Section  206(b).  a  consumer 
may  bring  a  claaa  action  against  a  supplier 
without  waiting  for  prior  action  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, provided  his  claim  is  110  or  more 
and  his  claim  meeu  the  class  action  require- 
ments of  Rule  23  of  the  Federal  Rulea  of 
Civil  Procedure  However,  before  such  a  suit 
may  be  brought,  the  consumer  must  notify 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission.'  If  within 
ninety  days  of  such  notification,  either  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  or  the  Attorney 
General   publishes   In   the   Federal   Register 
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notice  of  InUnt  to  proceed  against  the  un 

fair  practice  specified  la  the  mouon  and  in 

fact   does   proceed   wlthUi   ninety  days    tU 

consumsra  action  la  stayed  and  consoudated 

with  the  Government  action.' 

The  Tydings  BllU  and  most  other  claa 
action  proposals  Introduced  In  the  Slst  Con 
greaa  do  not  contain  any  "triggering  pro^ 
vision  "  requiring  governmental  action  as  a 
pre-condlllon  for  bringing  the  claaa  actloni. 
(E.g..  S.  1980  and  H  R.  11656.)  Bar  groups  in 
endorsing  the  claaa  action  concept,  likewue 
made  no  reference  to  the  posslbiuty  at 
"triggering  provisions"  during  early  dlacua- 
slon  of  the  question.* 

EVALUATION  OF  THE  TSIO<3XRXN0  DIVICX  4J»J) 
OTHXa  UMn-ATIONS  or  S.  3  201.  WHICH  »XLT 
ON    FTC    ACTION 

On  balance,  we  disapprove  these  provisions 
of  S.  3201  insofar  aa  they  rely  upon  the  FTC 
as  the  principal  watchdog  of  consumer  in- 
tereau.  Critlclam  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission for  failure  to  deal   with  consumer 
abuses  on  a  sufficient  scale  has  been  volc«j 
by   such   differing    sources   as   Ralph   Nadw 
and  the  American  Bar  Association  Commii- 
alon  to  study  the  Federal  Trade  CommlSBou, 
appointed    at    the   suggestion    of   Prealdeot 
Nixon.  Statistics  complied  by  the  ABA  atiKj? 
Indicated  that  from  1961  to  1969  the  num- 
ber  of  complainta  for  deceptive  practices  u- 
sued   by  the  Commission  declined  from  an 
average  of   132  In  the   1961-63  period  to  an 
average  of  73  m  the  1967-66  period,  and  the 
number  of  cease  and  desist  orders  Issued  for 
deceptive  practices  Issued  by  the  Comml«- 
slon    declined    from    180    to    68.*   Efforts  to 
revitalise  the  Commission  have  been  made 
but  the  future  effectiveness  of  the  (3ommU- 
slon  remains  to  be  seen.  Until  some  substan- 
tial   improvement   has  been   ahown   in  the 
FTC,  we  believe  that  no  bill  should  be  en- 
acted which  would  ham[>er  private  access  to 
the  courts  while  leaving  consumer  grievances 
to  gather  dust   In   the  files  of  thU  agency. 
The   "triggering"   requirement   of  Section 
206(a)    clearly  would  hamper  access  to  th* 
couru  If  It  stood  alone,  aa  the  Administra- 
tion bad  originally  proposed   Section  20e(b) 
seems  to  permit  freer  access.  Some  of  us  be- 
lieve, however,  that  the  prospect  of  possible 
Crovernment    Intervention    is    likely   to  dis- 
courage able  private  counsel   from  exerting 
subsUntlal  efforts  to  bring  such  suiu.  «lnce 
they  would  be  unlikely  to  receive  slRnlflcant 
compensation  If  the  suit  were  eventually  di- 
rected   by    a    Government    agency     Others 
think  that  private  counsel  may  not  be  de- 
terred,   and   that    Government   Intervention 
may  be  useful  to  consumers,  but  recognize 
that  the  rrc  should  not  be  authorized  to 
intervene  and  thereafter  to  let  such  aulU 
stagnate. 

For  some  of  us,  an  alternative  might  be  to 
permit  a  class  action  if  one  or  more  public 
agencies  certified  that  it  involved  practices 
of  substantial  Importance  to  the  public.  Jus- 
tifying use  of  the  class  action  device.  If  the 
authority  to  grant  such  certificates  were 
conferred  on  more  than  one  agency,  a  single 
agency  would  feel  more  able  to  refuse  to 
grant  the  certificate  In  appropriate  cases 
without  being  subject  to  criticism  for  shut- 
ting off  the  sole  avenue  of  relief  to  a  claaa 
of  consumers.  Likewise,  there  would  be  more 
protection  against  the  possibility  of  any  one 
agency  being  subjected  to  undue  Influence 
to  refuse  certificates  permitting  suits  ai^alnst 
Influential  defendants.  Among  the  agencies 
which  might  be  empowered  to  grant  certlfl- 
catea  are  the  FTC,  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  local  United  States  Attorneys. 

An  argument  against  this  procedure  is 
that  it  m.ay  diffuse  responsibility,  so  that  It 
may  prove  ineffective  In  addition,  the  sug- 
gested pro<"edure  Is  rather  cumbersome  and 
could  even  become  chaotic. 

On  balance,  we  believe  that  a  more  rea- 
sonable and  effective  prophylaxis  would  re- 
aiUt  from  direct  controla  on  potential  areas 
of  abuse,  rather  tlian  from  the  creation  of 
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such  preliminary  hurdles.  The  type  of  con- 
trols  which  we  support  will  be  discussed  be- 
low. 

ALTSSNATIVE  MKTHOD3  BY  WHICH  CONSUMES 
CLASS  ACTIONS  MAY  BE  PEBMITTEB  WHILE  AF- 
TOBDING   MINIMAL   OPPORTUNmES    FOR   ABUSE 

A.  The  problema 
The  President's  Consumer  Message  of  1969 
proposed  the  triggering  device  as  a  method 
of  protecting  businessmen  from  harassing 
actions  Others  have  been  concerned  with  the 
burdens  on  the  Federal  courts,  which  some 
think  to  be  too  congested  to  undertake  addi- 
tional Jurisdiction.  Still  others  have  pointed 
to  the  difficulties  of  administering  relief  for 
a  great  many  consumers  whose  damages 
might  differ,  depending  on  the  facts  relating 
to  their  purchases.  Critics  have  also  pointed 
to  the  problem  of  using  class  actions  for  cer- 
tain types  of  suits,  such  as  consumer  per- 
sonal Injuries,  for  which  the  class  action 
device  may  not  be  well  suited  because  of  an 
insufficiently  common  basis  of  law  and  fact. 

B.  Proposed  solutions 
Certain  of  the  above  mentioned  problems 
may  be  disposed  of  qulcldy,  for  they  may  be 
manageable.  Thus  the  question  of  whether, 
for  example,  consumer."!'  personal  injury  cla.'t.s 
actions  may  be  appropriate  tends  to  disap- 
pear bO  long  as  the  legislation  does  not  limit 
Rule  23  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Proce- 
dure, which  would  serve  as  a  screening  de- 
vice for  these  a^  well  as  other  class  actlona. 
If  S.  3201  does  not  affect  Rule  23,  where  a 
District  Court  finds  an  inadequate  basis  of 
common  law  and  fact  In  a  class  action 
brought  for  personal  Injuries,  It  is  likely  to 
rule  that  the  plaintiffs  must  proceed  in  In- 
dividual actions  only.  Section  206(b),  how- 
ever, seems  to  grant  Jurisdiction  only  to  con- 
sumer actions  as  class  actions.  It  should  be 
amended  to  make  clear  that  a  District  Court 
is  thus  free  to  be  guided  by  Rule  23  and 
need  not  be  dismissed  If  it  otherwise  meets 
Jurisdictional  requisites.* 

Many  of  us  also  think  that  although  there 
Is  a  problem  of  court  congestion,  it  should 
not  prevent  extension  of  the  class  action  de- 
vice to  consumer  cases.  It  would  appear  to 
be  basic  that  If  a  remedy  Is  required  new 
litigants  should  not  be  barred  from  the 
courts  because  too  many  others  are  already 
there. 

To  the  extent  that  the  Federal  courta  are 
crowded  *  and  that  the  problem  is  not  solva- 
ble by  such  administrative  devices  as  Judi- 
cial reassignment  or  Increasing  the  number 
of  Judges,  consideration  might  be  given  to 
Federal  legislation  which  provides  for  con- 
current relief  in  state  courU,  with  Federal 
standards  ■  Since  the  purpose  is  to  effectuate 
national  policy  and  under  3.  3201  the  suits 
would  be  for  violation  of  Federal  law.  It 
would  seem  logical  to  provide  for  concurrent 
Federal  Jurisdiction — as  was  done  in  Section 
801  of  the  Labor  Management  Relations  Act.* 
Under  the  Supremacy  Clause  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  state  courts  are  required  to  en- 
force Federal  law.  The  power  of  Congress  to 
create  substantive  and  procedural  rights  en- 
forceable In  state  as  well  as  Federal  courts 
has  l)een  confirmed  by  recent  cases."  Were 
this  provided  for,  the  number  of  cases  reach- 
ing the  Federal  courts  would  be  reduced. 

On  the  other  band,  many  state  courts,  es- 
pecially those  In  large  urban  centers  where 
consumer  actions  are  likely  to  be  brought, 
sre  even  more  crowded  than  Federal  courts. 
In  addition,  we  have  some  doubts  about  the 
adequacy  of  state  court  settlement  proce- 
dures, based  on  our  experience  with  stock- 
holder actions.  Though  considerations  would 
not  proscribe  the  granting  of  concurrent 
Jurladlction,  the  possible  availability  of  state 
courts  may  not  significantly  reduce  the  needs 
to  provide  Federal  relief  and  to  make  Federal 
actions  manageable." 
Another   possibility   which   would   reduce 
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the  number  of  Federal  court  consumer  class 
actions,  reduce  the  problem  of  administering 
relief  and  also  almpiify  the  problema  raised 
by  Rule  23.  would  be  to  limit  class  action 
relief  to  the  refunding  of  money  paid  by 
consumers  and  the  termination  of  their  ex- 
ecutory obligations  to  make  future  payments. 
This  would  eliminate  the  necessity  for  each 
meml>er  of  the  class  to  prove  his  own  indi- 
vidual damages  in  such  suits,  while  leaving  It 
open  to  him  to  seek  other  forms  of  individual 
relief  after  liability  has  been  established. 
In  this  way,  the  clafs  would  be  rather  easily 
IdPiuifiable  as  peisons  who  had  purchased 
or  contracted  with  the  supplier  and  their 
measure  of  damiges  would  be  Identical.  Fur- 
thermore, the  courts  would  not  have  to  ad- 
niinisier  complicated  and  time-consuming 
orders  for  relief.  In  such  c««es,  the  Issues 
would  be  reduced  to  whether  or  not  a  sup- 
plier had  committed  an  unfair  consumer 
practice.  Once  that  decision  was  made,  the 
supplier  would  be  required  to  refund  all 
moneys  collected.  Finally,  such  class  actions 
would  significantly  reduce  the  possibility  of 
nuisance  suits.  The  cases  would  l>e  simpler 
and  the  lure  of  prospective  Jackpot  damages 
would  be  removed. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  tliat  some 
of  the  unfair  consumer  practices  designated 
In  Section  201  ( 1 )  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
the  restitution  approach.  For  example,  sub- 
sections (A),  (B)  and  (M),  and  certain  of 
the  other  subsections,  may  be  violated  al- 
though no  sale  of  goods  actually  takes  place. 
If  the  restitution  approach  were  adopted, 
provision  should  be  made  so  that  the  mean- 
ingful remedies  were  still  available  for  vio- 
lations under  these  subsections. 

If  class  actions  were  so  limited,  the  bill 
would  also  have  to  provide  that  consumers 
who  had  suffered  consequential  damages 
would  be  able  to  seek  redress  fcr  damages 
individually,  and  the  prior  finding  of  an  un- 
fair consumer  practice  in  the  class  action 
should  be  binding  in  the  supplier.  While 
some  of  us  think  that  Individual  damages 
should  be  Included  in  the  class  action,  others 
think  that  in  most  caseb  the  vast  majority 
of  consumers  do  not  suffer  consequential 
damages.  Those  who  do  would  be  free  to  seek 
redress  armed  with  the  prior  adjudication 
on  liability.  In  addition,  persons  suffering 
severe  damages,  such  as  personal  injuries. 
would  have  no  Incentive  to  t>artlclpat«  In 
class  actions.  Their  Individual  remedies  un- 
der the  developing  doctrine  of  strict  liability 
are  much  more  effective  and  they  would  have 
no  trouble  in  obtaining  lawyers  on  contin- 
gent fees. 

This  suggestion,  as  noted,  would  go  far 
toward  eliminating  the  problem  of  nuisance 
suits  or  exorbitant  demands  for  relief  by 
plaintiffs.  Having  said  this,  however,  we  must 
add  that  It  is  hard  to  see  a  Justification  for 
risking  such  abuses  in  stockholders'  class 
actions,  while  denying  relief  to  consumers 
l>ecause  such  risks  exist  in  consumer  class 
actions.  In  addition,  we  acknowledge  that 
such  risks  inhere  in  any  litigation  and  may 
be  met  in  the  unscrupulous  defense  of  ac- 
tions as  well  as  in  their  prosecution.  Thus, 
for  example,  corporate  defendants  have  iseen 
known  to  take  advantage  of  their  economic 
strength  by  subjecting  less  economically  pow- 
erful adversaries  to  extensive  motion  prac- 
tice, which  may  be  burdensome  and  costly  to 
plaintiffs  and  their  counsel.  In  the  hope  of 
discouraging  meritorious  actions.  These  Is- 
sues pose  an  important  problem  for  the  legal 
profession,  but  their  resolution  should  not 
be  pursued  at  the  expense  of  a  particular 
class  of  litigants. 

ELIMINATION  Or  THE  REQUIREMENT  OE  "KNOW- 
ING" DECEPTION  IN  AFTORDING  CERTAIN 
KINDS    OF   EEI.TET 

Eleven  of  the  sixteen  categories  of  decep- 
tion listed  in  S,  3201  require  proof  of  a 
"knowing"  or  Intentional  falsity  before  con- 
sumers can  prevail.  Many  of  us  favor  elimi- 
nation of  the  "knowing"  requirement  as  a 


prerequisite  to  the  relief  of  refunds  or  ter- 
mination of  executory  obligations.  This 
should  be  done,  whether  or  not  other  forma 
of  relief  are  permitted  in  consumer  class  ac- 
tions or  the  suggestion  above  is  adopted  that 
class  actions  should,  under  all  circumstances, 
be  limited  to  affcwdlng  only  the  relief  of  re- 
funds and  terminating  future  obligations. 
We  believe  that  if  a  supplier  commits  an  im- 
falr  consumer  practice  through  ignorance,  or 
even  l>ecause  the  state  of  the  art  was  not 
sufficiently  developed  so  that  he  could  fore- 
see the  result  of  his  action,  nevertheless  Itie 
burden  of  repayment  should  rest  on  the 
supplier. 

The   recent  case  in   which   the  Pood  and 
Drug  Adininistratlon  barred  the  "Relaxaci- 
Bor"  from  the  market  "  illustrates  the  impor- 
tance of  this  amendment.  The  respondent 
produced  and  sold  an  electrical  device  which 
purportedly  reduced  waistlines  by  adminis- 
tering a  series  of  electrical  shocks  to  the  hu- 
man   lx>dy.    In    reliance    on    representations 
that  the  machine  was  "safe"  for  human  use. 
400,000  purchasers  paid   WOO  each  for  the 
machine.   But   the   court,   which   prolilbited 
further  sales,  found  that  the  device  could 
cause,  among  other  things,  "abdominal  pain 
and  cramps,  breathing  difficulty,  loss  of  hand 
control,   loss  of   consciousness,  nausea  and 
vomiting,  paralysis,  red  and  blistered  skin, 
vaginal   hemorrhage,  miscarriage"   and   the 
spread  of  dormant  cancer  cells.  Because  their 
individual  claims  are  small,  the  400,000  pur- 
chasers have  no  effective  way  of  obtaining 
refunds  or  even  declaratory  relief  from  mak- 
ing  further   payments   on    the    Installment 
plan,  without  a  class  action.  S.  3201  would 
not   help   them   because   they  would   t)e   re- 
quired to  prove  that  the  company  was  delib- 
erately or  negligently  in  error  in  advertising 
the    product    as    "safe"    and    the    company 
showed  by  voluminous  proof  at  trial  that  it 
had  relied  upon  its  experts,  who  regarded  the 
machine  as  safe.  These  experts  tuimed  out  to 
be  wrong,  but  their  opinion  would  probably 
Inununize  the  compkany  from  civil  llabUity. 
Unless  S.  3201  were  amended,  the  traditional 
right  of  the  consumer  to  obtain  restitution  in 
cases  of  this  sort  could  not  be  vindicated. 
Section  201(1)   of  the  bill  should  therefore 
be  amended  to  provide  that  where  restitution 
and  rescission  are  sought,  the  terms  "know- 
ing," "knowingly"  and    'intending"  do  not 
apply. 

This  amendment,  moreover,  would  simplify 
the  Issues  in  class  actions,  where  such  relief 
was  sought.  The  issues  would  then  be 
whether  or  not  the  transaction  was  unfair  or 
deceptive.  The  good  faith  or  lack  of  it  on  the 
part  of  the  suppliex  would  be  irrelevant. 
Once  the  practice  was  declared  unfair  or  de- 
ceptive, the  relief  would  also  be  simple — con- 
sumers  could   get   their   money   back.^ 

In  some  of  the  specific  provisions  defining 
consumer  offenses  for  which  knovt  ledge  of 
the  seller  may  appear  to  t>e  a  part  of  the  def- 
inition of  th'3  offense,  appropriate  drafting 
modifications  would  be  necessary  to  redefine 
the  violations  while  leaving  intact  the  reme- 
dial policy  suggested  above. 

MISCELLANEOUS  COMMENTS  AND  SUGGESTED 
AMENDMENTS  TO  S.  3201 

We  have  noted  above  that  prWate  actions 
should  not  be  made  to  depend  on  FTC  ac- 
tions. This  conclusion  Is  not  changed  by  the 
prospect  that  private  intervention  may  be 
permitted.  The  report  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee did  indicate  that  intervention  is  to 
be  desired,  but  felt  It  unnecessary  to  write 
specific  provisions,  since  the  P^ederal  Rules 
of  Civil  Procedure  are  adequate  to  allow  con- 
sumer Intervention.  Private  IntervenUon. 
nevertheless,  would  seem  to  be  a  largely  il- 
lusory right,  since  few  consumers  could  af- 
ford to  retain  counsel  to  ptirsue  individual 
small  claims,  and  few  able  attorneys  are 
likely  to  undertake  Intervention  In  a  suit 
controlled  by  the  Government,  where  a  coxirt 
Is  unlikely  to  award  sufficient  attorneys'  fees 
to  Justify  the  necessary  expenditure  of  time 
to  vindicate  a  small  intervener's  rights. 
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Should  OongTMs  enact  some  form  of  trig- 
gering l«slBl»Uon  OnaUy.  oonxlderatlon 
•bouM  b«  given  to  permitting  a  claea  action 
to  be  triggered  by  other  kinds  of  iiii  iiiiifiil 
governmental  action  than  those  Included  In 
the  narrowly  defined  provisions  of  3  3201. 
For  example,  a  number  of  aucceaaful  proee- 
cuUona  for  consumer  abuse*  have  recently 
been  bnnjght  under  the  mall  fraud  statute." 

IV.   OTUCS  CONSUMKB   BKLIKT   IS   ALSO    HKZOCD 

The  average  consumer  may  not  be  greatly 
affected  by  this  legislation,  either  by  the 
expanded  Government  powers  or  by  the  class 
action  provisions.  Other  remedies  are  also 
Indicated,  and  It  would  be  unfortunate  If 
Congrees  passed  a  revised  version  of  3.  3201 
and  then  assumed  that  no  further  action  was 
needed  to  provide  consumers  with  direct 
relief.  Thus  Congress  may  do  well  to  con- 
sider legislation  giving  consumers  the  s*une 
defenses  against  banks  i»nd  factoring  com- 
panies which  buy  Installment  contracts  and 
other  types  of  consumer  papers  as  they  would 
have  against  the  seller.  As  noted  in  the  testi- 
mony of  Mrs.  Virginia  Knauer.  quoted  In  the 
Cccnmerce  Committee  Report,  many  con- 
sumers are  required  to  maintain  payments  on 
shoddy  merchandise  or  face  attachments  and 
garnishments  of  their  w|tgee.  Allowing  the 
consumer  to  assert  defenses  agRlnst  holders 
In  due  course  on  consumer  paper  would  prob- 
ably have  salutary  effect  In  limiting  con- 
sumer frauds,  since  It  would  require  banks 
and  factors  to  police  their  customers  if  they 
desired  to  purchase  consumer  paper  of  any 
vKlue. 

In  addition,  the  creation  of  consumer  ar- 
bitration boards  or  consumer  small  claims 
courts,  with  a  concomitant  strengthening  of 
legal  services  to  the  poor,  would  have  a  di- 
rect effect  on  the  lives  of  consumers.  Such 
boards  or  courts  with  limited  Jurisdictional 
amounte  could  grant  swift  and  effective  relief 
to  consumers.  However,  consumers  would 
have  to  be  educated  concerning  the  avail- 
ability of  such  bodies  and  how  to  use  them. 

V.     CONCLtrsION 

In  siimmary.  we  urge  the  adoption  of  leg- 
IsiaOon  which  will  give  Federal  and  state 
class  action  relief  to  consumers.  We  disap- 
prove those  provisions  of  3.  3201  which  make 
consumer  relief  dependent  on  action  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  At  the  same  time, 
we  welcome  those  provisions  of  the  bill  which 
strengthen  the  FTC  and  give  added  enforce- 
ment powers  to  the  Attorney  General  to 
protect  consumers. 

In  treating  the  problems  posed  by  con- 
sumer class  actions,  we  advocate  solutions 
directed  to  thoee  problems  rather  than  such 
preliminary  barriers  as  requiring  "trigger- 
ing" by  a  successful  FTC  action.  Thus,  one 
way  to  reduce  the  problem  of  Federal  court 
congestion  might  be  to  grant  concurrent  Ju- 
risdiction to  state  courts.  Consideration 
should  also  be  given  to  limiting  consumer 
class  actions  to  suits  for  refunds  or  the  ter- 
mination ot  executory  obligations.  leaving  In- 
dividual consumers  to  pursue  such  other 
remedies  as  those  for  consequential  damages 
In  separate  actions,  after  liability  has  been 
established  for  them  in  the  class  action. 

In  any  event,  most  of  us  think  that  suits 
for  refunds  or  termination  of  executory  ob- 
ligations should  be  allowed  without  requir- 
ing proof  that  the  deception  of  consumers 
was  done  "knowingly."  This  requirement 
may  have  some  validity  In  suits  where  con- 
sequential damages  are  sought,  but  should 
not  be  required  where  consumers  have  been 
deceived  and  seek  to  have  their  money  back. 

Thus,  on  balance  we  approve  S.  3301,  with 
the  two  Important  caveats  that  It  requires 
substantial  revision  and  that  its  enactment 
should  not  be  permitted  to  obscure  the  need 
for  other  forms  of  consumer  protection. 

January  8.  1971. 

Respectfully  submitted. 
Committee  on   Federal   legUlaHon.    the 
Aaaociation  of  the  Bar  o/  the  City  of 
New  York 
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rOOTNOTES 

■  A  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Trade 
Regulation  believes  that  the  bill  should  also 
require  notification  to  the  supplier  and  that 
a  supplier  should  be  able  to  tender  a  settle- 
ment, with  the  added  proviso  that  there 
should  be  power  In  the  court  to  refuse  to 
award  counsel  fees  for  plaintiffs  who  have 
declined  such  settlement  offers  and  have  re- 
covered a  lesser  amount  In  the  action. 

•The  bin  Is  unclear  whether  the  Attorney 
General  or  the  PTC  must  commence  an  ac- 
tion within  the  ninety-day  period  following 
notice  from  a  consumer  or  within  ninety  days 
after  publication  of  the  notice  of  Intention 
to  bring  an  action  in  the  Federal  Register 
We  recommend  that  the  bill  clearly  provide 
that  the  Government  must  bring  suit  within 
ninety  days  from  notice  to  the  FTC.  since  It 
Is  unfair  to  require  a  consumer  to  wait  longer 
than  three  months. 

*  Committee  on  Legal  Assistance.  "Consum- 
er Protection,"  24  the  recobo  of  The  Associa- 
tion of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York  296, 
301  (May  1989):  Committee  on  Federal  Leg- 
islation. New  York  State  Bar  Association.  Re- 
port on  the  Consumer  Protection  Class  Action 
Jurisdiction  Act,  42  NYSBJ  (Jan.  1970). 

•  Report  of  ABA  Commission  to  Study  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  20  (1969). 

»  The  problem  is  also  to  be  found  in  S.  1980. 
the  "Class  Action  Jurisdiction  Act."  proposed 
by  Senator  Tydlngs. 

*The  number  of  dvU  cases  tiled  in  the 
Federal  courts  In  Oscal  years  19«1  and  1969 


rose  from  68.000  to  77.000  while  the  backlct 
of  pending  cases  over  the  same  period  rose 
from  04.000  to  86,000.  In  1969.  the  medlsB 
time  from  joinder  of  Issue  to  trial  in  pend- 
ing civil  cases  reflected  delays  of  41  months 
In  Philadelphia.  33  months  in  New  Yor  ,  28 
months  in  Brooklyn  and  27  months  in  De- 
troit. Director  of  the  Administrative  OfBoe 
of  the  United  8t*tes  Courts.  1969  Annual  Be- 
port.  11-18  and  Table  C  9.  It  is  in  these  areai 
of  popu.atlon  concentration,  partlcularlt 
New  York,  where  the  largest  number  of  con- 
sumer class  actions  can  reasonably  be  an- 
ticipated. 

'  An  example  of  the  latter  Is  realistic  pro- 
vision for  attorneys'  fees.  State  law  provl- 
slons  do  not,  as  a  rule,  provide  for  attor- 
neys' fees  In  such  actions;  therefore,  the 
theoretical  right  of  action  flounders  upon  the 
practical  shoal  of  legal  costs.  By  providing 
for  attorneys'  fees,  the  proposed  Federal  leg- 
islation makes  class  actions  an  effective  rem- 
edy. 

•29U.S.C.  !  186  (1964). 

•See  Te»ta  v.  Katt.  330  U.S.  388  (1947); 
Hill  v.  Ato  Corp.,  276  F.  Supp.  482  (D.  Ohio 
1967);  Minkoff  v.  Scranton  Frocks,  172  p. 
Supp.  870.  877  (SDJJ.Y.  1959);  Ingraham  i. 
Local  260,  171  F.  Supp.  103.  106  (D.  Conn. 
1969) :  cf.  Republic  Steel  Corp.  v.  Maddox.  37S 
US.  660  (1966). 

■"  The  Special  Committee  on  Consumer 
Legislation  of  the  Antitrust  Section  of  the 
American  Bar  Association.  In  a  Report  (466 
BNA  Antitrust  &  Trade  Reg.  Rep.  X-1  (Mar. 
31.  1970) ).  proposed  that,  once  the  FTC  has 
determined  that  a  supplier  has  committed 
an  "unfair  consumer  practice."  the  Commis- 
sion Itself  conduct  administrative  proceed- 
ings before  hearing  examiners  where  the  vio- 
lation occurred  to  accord  expeditious  relief 
to  consumers  adversely  affected  thereby. 
While  we  disapprove  of  the  ABA  proposal  in- 
sofar as  It  would  preclude  private  actions  In 
the  courts,  we  believe  that  this  procedure, 
like  local  arbitration,  would  be  a  useful  ad- 
junct to  private  actions  if  not  designed  to 
supplant  them. 

"No.  66-1141-WPO-civU.  UJ3X).C..  Ci>. 
Calif.  (AprU  14.  1970). 

^  If  relief  In  consumer  class  actions  is  not 
to  be  limited  to  restitution,  then  a  latent 
ambiguity  between  Sections  206(b)  and 
?06(d)  should  be  removed.  Section  20fl(b) 
provides  that  consumer  class  actions  should 
"redress"  consumer  Injury,  which  includes 
ail  proper  relief.  Section  206(d).  however, 
provides  that  a  successful  consumer  may 
recover.  In  addition  to  "damages,"  his  attor- 
ney fees.  The  use  of  the  word  "damages"  In 
Section  206(d)  should  not  limit  "redress." 
and  this  should  be  made  clear. 

''18  use.  I  1341  (1964).  E.g.,  United 
States  V.  Armantrout,  411  F.2d  60  (2d  Clr. 
1969):  United  States  v.  Zovluck,  274  F.  Supp. 
386  (S.D.N.Y.  1967).  affd  w/o  opinion  (2d 
Clr.  Apr.  7.  1969). 

The  Study  Draft  of  a  new  Federal  Criminal 
Code,  prepared  by  the  National  Commission 
on  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal  Laws,  provides 
for  the  court  to  direct  the  prosecution  to 
Initiate  a  proceeding  to  determine  individual 
rights  to  restitution  In  cases  of  offenses  by 
corporations  and  partnerships  (proposed 
Code  Section  406 ( 1 )  (b) .  However,  this  would 
not  apply  to  the  Individual  proprietors,  as 
In  the  Zovluck  case,  and  also  is  combined 
with  a  proposal  In  the  Study  Draft  to  abolish 
the  mall  fraud  statute  completely  and  replace 
it  by  a  theft  provision  (Section  1732)  and 
to  Impose  new  restrictive  definitions.  These 
changes  would  severely  Umlt  the  availability 
of  Federal  criminal  prosecutions  showing 
consumer  fraud  and  we  disapprove  them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
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S.  984 
A  bill  to  authorize  classes  of  persons  Injured 
by  unfair  consumer  practices  unlawful  un- 
der the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  to 
seek  relief 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seruite  and  House  of 
Revresentatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
\^ln  congress  assembled.  That  thU  bill  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Consumer  Class  Action  Act  of 
1971". 

DETINmONS 

8sc.  101.  As  used  In  this  Act — 
(1)  "unfair  consumer  practice"  means  any 
of  the  following  acts  or  practices — 

(A)  offering  goods  or  services  intending  not 
to  sell  them  as  offered; 

(B)  advertising  goods  or  services  intending 
not  to  supply  reasonably  expectable  public 
demand,  unless  the  advertisement  discloses 
a  limitation: 

(C)  knowingly  making  false  or  misleading 
iUtements  concerning  the  need  for.  or  nec- 
MSlty  of.  any  goods,  services,  replacements, 
or  repairs: 

(D)  representing  that  the  consumer  will 
obtain  any  rights,  privileges,  or  remedies 
knowing   that  the   consumer   will   not: 

(E)  representing  that  goods  are  new  know- 
ing that  they  are  not; 

(F)  represenUng  that  goods  are  of  a  par- 
ticular standard,  grade,  quality,  style,  or 
model  knowing  they  are  not; 

(0)  knowingly  making  false  or  nolsleadlng 
statements  concerning  (1)  the  reason  for. 
existence  of.  or  amounts  of  price  reductions, 
or  (U)  savings  In  comparison  to  prices  of 
competitors  or  one's  own  price; 

(H)  representing  that  goods  or  services  are 
those   of   another,   knowing    they   are   not: 

(1)  falimg  to  return  cw  refund  deposits 
or  advance  payments  tor  goods  not  delivered 
or  services  not  rendered  when  no  default  or 
further  obligation  of  persons  making  such 
deposits  or  advance  payments  exists: 

(J)  knowingly  representing  that  goods  or 
services  have  sponsorship  approval,  origin, 
characteristics  of  safety  or  performance.  In- 
gredients, uses,  benefits,  or  quantities  that 
they  do  not  have,  or  that  a  person  has  a  spon- 
sorship, approval,  status,  affiliation,  or  con- 
nection that  he  does  not  have,  except  that 
the  conduct  described  In  this  paragraph  (J) 
shall  not  be  an  unfair  consumer  practice 
If  the  supplier  shows  that  an  affirmation 
merely  of  the  value  of  the  goods  or  serv- 
ices, or  a  statement  of  his  opinion  of  the 
goods  or  services,  or  similar  statements,  did 
not  Uke  unfair  advantage  of  the  level  of 
knowledge,  ability,  experience,  or  capacity  of 
the  consumer: 

(K)  taking  consideration  for  goods  or  serv- 
ices intending  not  to  deliver  such  goods  or 
perform  such  services,  or  Intending  to  de- 
liver goods  or  provide  services  materially 
different  from  those  ordered  or  sold; 

(L)  knowingly  making  false  or  misleading 
statements  concerning  the  profitability,  risk, 
or  any  other  material  aspect  of  any  home- 
operated  business  opportunity  or  venture; 

(M)  offering  gifts,  prizes,  free  items,  or 
other  gratuities,  intending  not  to  provide 
them  as  offered  In  connection  with  a  sale  of 
goods  or  services  to  a  consumer; 

(N)  knowingly  making  false  or  misleading 
atatements  concerning  the  existence,  terms, 
or  discount  offered  as  an  Inducement  for  the 
sale  of  goods  or  services  to  a  consumer  In 
return  for  giving  the  supplier  the  names  of 
prospective  consumers  or  otherwise  helping 
the  offeror  to  enter  into  any  other  consumer 
transaction; 

(O)  using  physical  force,  threat  of  physi- 
cal force,  undue  harassment,  or  coercion  In 
dealing  with  consumers:  and 

(P)  any  other  act  or  practice  which  Is  un- 
fair or  deceptive  to  a  consumer  and  is  pro- 
hibited by  section  5(a)(1)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  USC  45  (a)(1)). 
(2)  "knowing"  "knowingly"  and  "knowl- 
edge" mean  actual  knowledge,  knowledge 
presumed  where  objective  circumstances  In- 


dicate that  the  supplier  acted  with  knowl- 
edge, or  knowledge  presumed  where  circum- 
stances Indicate  that  the  supplier  acted  In 
disregard  of  reasonable  safeguards  or  care  In 
ascertaining  the  tinth  of  representations 
made; 

(3)  "consumer"  means  any  natural  person 
who  Is  offered  or  supplied  goods  or  services 
for  personal,  family,  or  household  purposes: 

(4)  "supplier"  means  any  person  who  makes 
goods  or  services  available  to  consumers, 
either  directly  or  indirectly; 

(5)  "goods"  Includes  real  property,  but 
does  not  Include  securities,  or  interests  in 
securities  or  aircraft  to  the  extent  regulated 
in  design  or  construction;  > 

(6)  "services"  Includes  Insurance  services 
and  similar  provisions  of  Intangibles,  but  not 
the  providing  of  credit  to  the  extent  that 
credit  is  regulated  under  the  Truth  in  Lend- 
ing Act  (15  U.8.C.  1601,  et  seq.),  or  the  ade- 
quacy of  service  of  common  carriers  to  the 
extent  regulated;  and 

(7)  "statement"  means  any  representation 
in  advertising,  any  oral  or  visual  presenta- 
tion, or  any  other  conduct  intended  to  com- 
municate to  consumers. 


BTjrre      BT      COKSTTMERS       ADVERSELY       AFFECTED 

Sec.  102.  (a)  When  a  supplier  In  any  pro- 
ceeding brought  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission under  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Oommlasion  Act  with  respect  to  acts  or  prac- 
tices alleged  to  be  unfair  consumer  practices 
within  the  meaning  of  section  101  of  this 
Act,  has  been  ordered  to  cease  and  desist 
from  that  act  or  practice,  and  the  order  shall 
have  become  final  within  the  meaning  of 
section  5,  either  after  adjudication  or  by 
consent  decree,  any  consumer  claiming  to 
have  been  adversely  affected  by  the  act  or 
practice  giving  rise  to  such  order  may  bring 
a  civil  action  against  such  supplier. 

(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  a 
consumer  who  has  been  injured  by  an  unfair 
consumer  practice  may  sue  as  a  representa- 
tive party  on  behalf  of  all  for  redress  of  such 
Injury  ninety  days  after  the  date  on  which 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  been  no- 
tified of  such  practice  if  such  action  may  be 
maintained  as  a  class  action  under  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  except  that  no 
consumer  shall  be  a  member  of  such  class 
unless  he  shall  have  paid  or  become  obli- 
gated to  pay  an  amount  greater  than  $10 
In  any  transaction  as  a  result  of  such  prac- 
tice. 

(2)  Any  action  under  this  subsection  may 
be  brought  In  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  and  shall  be  governed  by  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. 

(c)  Actions  pursuant  to  this  section  for 
redress  of  consumer  Injury  shall  be  admin- 
istered, so  far  as  practicable,  to  facilitate 
voluntary  settlements.  The  court  shall  have 
authority  in  a  representative  action,  upwn 
the  tender  of  a  reasonable  settlement  offer 
by  the  supplier  to  the  entire  class,  to  su- 
pervise the  submission  of  such  settlement 
offer  to  the  class.  The  court  may  take  rea- 
sonable steps  to  Insure  that  the  consumers 
In  the  class  are  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
exercise  an  Individual  choice  with  respect  to 
accepting  or  rejecting  any  settlement  offer. 
The  court  shall  Insure  that  equal  space  for 
the  presentation  of  views  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  offer  shall  be  tendered  to  members  of 
the  class  and  suppliers  In  the  notice  of  the 
offer  to  the  members  of  the  class.  The  cost 
of  communicating  the  offer,  or  subsequent 
offers,  tendered  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  to  the  members  of  the  elass  shall  be 
borne  by  the  defendants.  Such  settlement 
offer  shall  be  completed  as  expeditiously  as 
possible. 

(d)  Whenever  a  consumer  shall  prevail  In 
an  action  brought  pursuant  to  this  section, 
he  shall  be  allowed  to  recover  In  addition  to 
damages  the  costs  of  suit,  including  attor- 
neys' fees.  Such  costs  may  be  awarded  from 
money  damages  which  the  defendant  owes  to 
members  of  the  class  who  cannot  be  located 


with  due  diligence.  Upon  termination  of  a 
class  action  under  this  section,  whether  by 
judgment,  settlement  or  comprcnlse,  the 
court  shall  inquire  Into  the  reasonableness 
of  attorneys'  fees  charged  and  revise  such 
fees  where  necessary  to  assure  a  reasonable 
relationship,  taking  Into  consideration  the 
contingency  of  compensation,  between  such 
fees  and  the  actual  time  spent  by  attorneys 
In  preparation  and  prosecution  of  the  action. 
If  the  court  determines  that  any  class  action 
brought  pursuant  to  this  section  has  been 
brought  frivolously,  with  knowledge  that  the 
claim  lacks  probable  cause  and  with  intent 
to  harass  or  intimidate  the  defendant,  the 
court  may  In  Its  discretion  award  the  defend- 
ant the  cost  of  defending  the  suit,  including 
a  reasonable  attorney's  fee. 

(e)  An  action  to  enforce  any  claim  under 
this  section  shall  be  forever  barred  unleea 
commenced  within  three  years  after  the 
claim  arose. 

FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION  ORDER  AS  BVIDENCX 

SEC.  103.  Any  order  entered  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  In  any  proceeding  brought 
by  the  Commission  under  section  6  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  enjoining  any 
supplier  from  engaging  In  acts  or  practices 
declared  to  be  an  unfair  consumer  practice 
having  become  final  vrtthln  the  meaning  o 
section    5,    shall    be    prima    facie    evidence 
against  that  supplier  In  any  acUon  or  pro- 
ceeding brought  by  any  other  person  agalns 
the  supplier  under  section  206  of  this  title, 
as  to  all  matters  with  respect  to  which  such 
order    would   be   an   estoppel   between   the 
supplier  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
This  subsection   shall   apply  only  to  orders 
based  upon  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence 
entered   after  an   evidentiary  hearing,   and 
not  to  consent  orders. 


VENTJ* 

Sec.  104.  An  action  under  this  title  may 
be  brought  In  any  district  in  which  the  claim 
arose  or  In  which  the  defendant  resides.  Is 
found,  has  an  agent,  is  licensed  to  do  busi- 
ness, or  Is  doing  business. 

OTHSR   LAWS    NOT    AFTECTID 

Sec  105.  This  title  shall  not  annul,  alt«, 
or  affect  In  any  manner  the  meaning,  scope, 
or  appllcabUlty  of  any  Federal  or  State  law, 
including  but  not  limited  to  laws  concerning 
the  provision  of  goods  and  services  to  con- 
sumers, or  Umlt  in  any  way  the  avaUabUlty 
of  rights  or  remedies  under  Federal  or  State 
law. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
sumer Class  Action  Act  of  1971  intro- 
duced today  by  Senator  MAONtrsoN  repre- 
sents one  of  the  two  essential  elements  of 
a  comprehensive,  effective  program  to 
protect  the  American  consumer:  First, 
the  right  of  private  citizens  to  sue 
directly  for  redress  when  they  are  de- 
frauded; and  second,  a  strong  and  in- 
dependent consumer  protection  agency. 
Both  are  urgently  needed:  each  would 
complement  the  other.  At  their  national 
convention  last  month,  the  Consumer 
Federation  of  America  placed  both  at  the 
top  of  the  legislative  agenda  for  the  92d 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  everyone  Is  for  con- 
sumer protection.  It  will  be  as  surprising 
to  hear  anyone  in  this  body  oppose  the 
concept  of  protecting  consumers  from 
improper  practices  as  it  will  be  to  heai 
opposition  expressed  against  safety. 
health,  or  law  enforcement.  But  fervent 
declarations  are  no  longer  enough.  The 
consumer  groups  of  America  are  aroused, 
organized,  and  educated.  They  are  aware 
that  seemingly  small  differences  between 
alternative  consumer  legislation  can 
make  all  the  difference  In  the  world  be- 
tween a  truly  effective  consumer  protec- 
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tlon  measure  and  one  which  promises 
much,  but  is  In  fact  itself  a  fraud  upon 
those  consumers  who  look  to  Congress 
for  help.  That  is  why  consumer  repre- 
sentative^ spoke  out  so  strongly  last  year 
in  favor  of  the  class  action  proposal  in 
this  bill  and  opposed  the  so-called  trigger 
requirement  in  the  administration's 
consumer  legislation.  By  barring  private 
class  actions  until  successful  Ghovern- 
ment  litigation,  such  a  trigger  would 
limit  consumers'  ability  to  defend  them- 
selves to  a  small  fraction  of  their  legit- 
imate complaints. 

We  need  no  further  studies,  appointed 
commissions  or  institutes  to  examine  the 
need  for  consumer  class  action  legisla- 
tion. This  measure  underwent  almost  3 
weeks  of  hearing  and  over  2  months  of 
executive  session  consideration  last  year. 
This  consimier  class  action  provision  was 
approved  by  the  Commerce  Committee 
by  a  vote  of  17  to  2.  Then,  because  op- 
ponents expressed  concern  that  it  would 
"open  the  floodgates  '  and  clog  the  courts 
or  permit  harrassment  of  honest  busi- 
ness, further  hearings  were  held  by  the 
full  Judiciary  Committee. 

At  those  hearings,  all  the  basic  objec- 
tions to  this  bill — which  I  am  sure  we 
will  hear  again — were  thoroughly  ex- 
plored and  dispatched.  On  October  6 
of  last  year,  several  of  us  In  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  circulated  a  memoran- 
dum to  our  colleagues  which  analyzed 
the  need  for  a  strong  class  action  meas- 
ure and  the  major  objections  raised 
against  it.  We  also  explained  why  other 
suggested  alternatives  such  as  small 
claims  courts  and  State  court  class  suits 
were  Inadequate.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  covering  letter  from  the 
junior  Senator  from  Indiana  <Mr. 
Bayh)  the  senior  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennxdy),  the  former 
Senator  from  Maryland.  Mr.  Tydings, 
and  my.self  along  with  the  portions  of 
that  memorandum  still  pertinent  to  the 
Consumer  Class  Action  Act  of  1971  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  I  also  request  consent  to 
have  printed  at  that  point  the  resolution 
recently  passed  by  the  Consumer  Fed- 
eration of  Amenca. 

Aa  my  colleagues  and  I  concluded  In 
our  memorandum : 

There  Is  an  urgent  Dee<l  to  restore  the 
consumers'  faith  In  our  legal  system.  This 
blU  wovUd  do  so.  without  overburdening  th« 
courts  or  harrasstng  businessmen. 

Mr.  President,  let  those  who  are  wor- 
ried about  our  overburdened  Federal 
courts  support  measures  to  remove  huge 
caseloads  which  no  longer  belong  there — 
such  as  auto  accident  litigation — but  let 
us  not  shut  the  door  in  the  face  of  in- 
dividual consumers  who  have  no  other 
adequate  means  of  redress.  Let  us  not 
tell  the  American  taxpayer  that  the  Fed- 
eral courts  they  support  are  unavailable 
to  him  even  though  he  has  suffered  In- 
justice. We  have  heard  no  opponents  of 
this  measure  suggest  that  private  com- 
mercial litigation  between  wealthy  cor- 
porations be  removed  from  our  "over- 
loaded" courts.  Only  the  little  man  who 
p»ys  the  overhead  Is  told  "no  vacancy." 

Let  those  concerned  with  restoring  pri- 
vate initiative  and  individual  resinmsl- 
bility — those  concerned  about  over- 
reliance  on  big  government — support  this 


measure  which  allows  the  consumer  to 
resort  to  the  American  tradition  of  self- 
help  through  private  action. 

And  above  all.  Mr.  President,  let  thoae 
who  urge  critics  of  our  Government  pro- 
cedures to  work  within  the  system  and 
go  into  the  courts,  instead  of  the  streets. 
make  sure  that  the  system  works  and  that 
the  courts  are  available. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou. 
as  follows : 

U.S.    SCMATX. 

Washington.  DC.  October  6.  1970. 
DcAS  CotxEAGus:  This  week  floor  action  Is 
scheduled  on  S.  3201.  the  Consumer  Protec- 
Uon  Act  of  1970. 

We  support  S.  3201.  aa  amended  and  re- 
ported by  the  Commerce  Committee.  17-2. 
after  several  months  of  hearings  and  execu- 
tive deliberations.  ' 

Following  the  report  of  8.  3201  by  tli« 
Commerce  Committee,  the  bill  was  referred 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee  for  considera- 
tion of  the  class  action  provisions  and  their 
Impact  on  the  federal  court  system. 

No  formal  action  was  taken  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and.  therefore,  the 
bill  has  been  reported  back  to  the  Senate 
without  any  recommendation  from  that 
Committee.  No  formal  report  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  will  be  Issued. 

Nonetheless,  as  members  of  the  Judiciary 
mony  heard  before  our  committee  may  be  a 
matter  of  discussion  and  Interest  during 
floor  consideration  of  S.  3201  by  your  col- 
leagues. 

Accordingly,  we  have  prepared  the  attached 
memorandum  of  our  views  In  support  of 
the  bin.  Most  Important,  however,  is  the  bal- 
anced nature  of  this  legislation.  In  addition 
to  providing  new  remedies  for  consumers,  it 
also  provides  greater  safeguards  against  har- 
assment of  honest  businessmen  than  exist  In 
any  other  type  of  class  action  litigation. 
Sincerely. 

BnicH  Bath. 
Phti-ip  a.  Hart. 
Edward    M     Kenncot. 
Joseph  D.  Tydings. 

Analysis  or  JtmiciABT   Committtx  Consid- 

ERATTON  or  THE  CONSUMES  PROTECTION  ACT 

or  1970 

We  support  S.  3201  aa  amended  by  the 
Commerce  Committee  because  It  is  a  true 
consumer  protection  measure.  Under  this  bill 
moat  consumers  who  are  defrauded  will  have 
a  remedy — they  will  be  able  to  receive  com- 
pensation for  their  damages.  This  is  the  es- 
sential difference  between  this  bill  and  all 
the  alternatives  which  have  been  suggosted. 
regardless  of  the  rationales  which  may  have 
been  offered  for  those  alternatives.  Only  un- 
der this  bill  will  fraudulent  businessmen  be 
forced  to  repay  all  their  lU-gotten  gains,  not 
merely  a  few  minor  payments  In  a  small 
number  of  cases. 

The  Commerce  Committee  bill  allows  con- 
sumers to  band  together  to  bring  class  ac- 
tions in  federal  court,  thereby  eliminating 
procedural  barriers  that  presently  prevent 
defrauded  consumers  from  obtaining  a  rem- 
edy unless  their  Individual  damages  are  quite 
large. 

Basically,  the  bill  allows  the  consumer  to 
help  himself  In  the  tradlUonal  American 
manner — with  a  private  lawsuit  in  court.  But 
the  bUl  does  more  than  provide  this  remedy. 
It  also  provides  defendants  In  any  private 
action  brought  under  this  bill  greater  pro- 
tection against  harassing  strike  suits  than 
those  enjoyed  by  defendants  In  any  other 
type  of  class  action.  We  believe  that  any  fair- 
minded  analysis  of  this  bill  will  reveal  that 
this  la  balanced  legislation — fair  both  to  con- 
sumers and  to  businessmen. 

There  Is  an  urgent  need  to  restore  the 
consumer's  faith  In  our  legal  system.  This 
bUl  would  do  so,  without  overburdening  the 


courts  or  harassing  businessmen.  Nonethe- 
less, additional  amendments  will  be  recom- 
mended which  would  slgniflcantly  weaken 
the  bill  and  would  deny  most  consumers  a 
remedy. 

I.  HISTORY  or  THE  COMMERCE  COMMrTTXE 
AMENDMENT  TO  8.  3201 

This  bUl  Is  certainly  not  a  hastily  drafted 
piece  of  legislation.  It  was  reported  favorably 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee  after  eight  days  of  hearings 
and  over  two  and  one  half  months  of  execu- 
tlve  sessions.  Prior  to  that  time,  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements In  Judicial  Machinery  had  con- 
ducted two  days  of  hearings  on  consumer 
class  actions.  During  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee  hearings.  Senator  Ervin  commented  that 
he  was  Impressed  by  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee's efforts  In   drafting   this  bill. 

Two  other  aspects  of  the  history  of  this 
bUl  are  worth  noting.  First,  the  .idmlnlstra- 
tlon  switched  Its  position  relating  to  the  prl- 
vate  class  action  sections  of  the  bill.  Initially 
Virginia  Knauer,  the  President's  adviser  for 
consumer  affairs,  testified  In  favor  of  the 
original  class  action  bill.  S.  I960,  and  strongly 
endorsed  the  concept  of  private  lawsuits  as 
the  best  solution  to  consumer  fraud: 

We  believe  that  the  private  Bar  Is  the 
sleeping  giant  of  the  consumer  protection 
field;  that  no  governmental  agency  could  do 
the  job  of  aiding  consMmers  aa  well  «  an 
aroused  bar  properly  motivated.  Given  proper 
motivation,  we  are  convinced  that  thousands 
of  private  attorneys  will  answer  the  call 
In  their  new  role  of  representing  consumers. 
That  Is  why  we  wholeheartedly  support 
the  principle  of  consumer  class  actions  set 
out  In  this  proposed  bill.  (Emphasis  added) 
Now  the  Administration  opposes  private 
class  actions  unless  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission or  Justice  Department  has  already 
successfully  sued  the  defendant — the  so- 
called    "trigger"   requirement. 

The  plain  fact  Is  that  such  a  "trigger"  re- 
quirement would  deny  protection  to  millions 
of  defrauded  consumers,  for  the  small  staffs 
and  limited  resources  of  the  Federal  agencies 
will  not  ]>ermlt  them  to  pursue  more  than  a 
tiny  fraction  of  the  legitimate  consumer 
complaints.  During  the  Judiciary  Committee 
hearings,  Richard  W  McLaren,  an  Assistant 
Attorney  General  and  the  Administration's 
spokesman  on  this  Issue,  admitted  that 
many  consumers,  those  not  protected  by  the 
federal  agencies,  would  be  left  totally  rem- 
ediless because  of  the  Inadequacy  of  present 
State  class  action  procedures.  That  Is  the 
heart  of  the  Issue  and  that  Is  why  we  regret 
the  Administration's  retreat  on  this  point. 

Second,  a  great  furor  has  been  rnlsed  con- 
cerning the  burden  which  this  bill  allegedly 
would  place  on  the  federal  courts.  As  dis- 
cussed below,  we  feel  that  the  bill  would 
not  have  such  an  effect.  Nonetheless,  It  Is 
worth  noting  a  compromise  offered  by  sup- 
porters of  the  bin  during  Commerce  Com- 
mittee consideration,  a  compromise  which 
would  have  met  any  serious  objection  on  thl» 
ground.  The  supporters  of  the  bill  offered 
to  limit  the  number  of  class  action  cases 
coming  to  federal  courts  by  including  a 
minimum  aggregate  federal  Jurisdictional 
amount,  to  assure  that  only  class  actions  of 
very  substantial  scope  would  l>e  In  federal 
court.  However,  to  assure  that  all  consumers 
would  have  a  remedy,  the  supporters  InsUted 
UF>on  a  corollary  provision  providing  ade- 
quate procedures  for  consumers  to  bring 
smaller  class  actions  In  State  courts.  The 
compromise  was  rejected  by  opponents  of 
the  bin. 

n.     NEED    rOR    THE    COMMERCE    COMMITTEE 
AMENDMENT    TO    S.    3201 

The  extensive  hearings  before  the  Com- 
merce and  Judiciary  Committees  clearly  es- 
tablished the  threefold  bases  for  this  legis- 
lation: millions  of  defrauded  consumers:  the 
present  Inadequacy  of  either  State  cr  Federal 
law  to  afford  them  a  meaningful  legal  rem- 
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-dv    and  the  inability   of   Federal   agencies 
to  take  effective  action  on  their  behalf. 

The  need  for  a  class  action  remedy  can  be 
Krwflv  Illustrated  by  examining  an  Instance 
ofthe  type  of  fraud  to  which  this  bill  is 
directed. 

Our  hypothetical  case  involves  a  product 
(the  Device),  made  by  many  manufacturers 
and  sold  under  a  variety  of  names.  Taking 
advantage  of  our  nations  weight  conscious- 
ness the  companies  producing  the  Device 
claim  that  it  removes  unneeded  pounds,  re- 
duces the  waUtllne.  and  returns  one's  mus- 
cle tone  to  that  of  his  youth.  Battery  pow- 
ered or  plug-in,  it  operates  by  sending  shocks 
through  the  body,  causing  muscles  to  con- 
tract In  the  twenty  years  the  Device  has 
been'on  the  market,  over  400,000  units  have 
been  sold  at  between  HOO  and  »400  apiece. 

Not  only  does  the  Device  not  perform  the 
weight-reducing  miracles  claimed,  it  also 
proves  to  be  dangerous.  The  Device  might  ac- 
tivate dormant  cancer  cells  or  aggravate  ex- 
isting medical  conditions,  as  epilepsy,  hernia, 
ulcers,  or  varicose  veins. 

Only  limited  governmental  action  Is  pos- 
sible under  existing  law.  The  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  might  be  able  to  obtain  an 
tojunction  prohibiting  future  sales,  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  could  issue  a 
cease  and  desist  order  preventing  further 
fraudulent  advertising  of  the  Device's 
weight-reducing  capabilities.  But  what  about 
the  400,000  persons  who  were  bilked  out  of 
»100-»400  apiece?  And  what  about  the  profits 
these  companies  have  obtained  as  a  result 
of  fraud — profits  which  vrtll  encourage  them 
and  others  to  exploit  the  public  In  new 
ventures?  As  we  will  show  below,  the  de- 
frauded consumers  are  out  of  luck  and  com- 
pany executives  laugh  at  our  legal  system 
all  the  way  to  the  b«uik. 

This,  of  course.  Is  Just  one  hypothetical 
example  of  the  massive  amount  of  fraud  per- 
petrated upon  American  consumers  every 
year.  Of  $T50  billion  dollars  spent  by  Ameri- 
can consumers  last  year.  It  has  been  re- 
sponsibly estimated  that  about  (200  billion 
was  paid  for  little  or  no  value.  Most  of  the 
unjust  enrichment  resulting  from  this  de- 
ception and  fraud  has  occurred  In  small 
chunks — taking  consumers  for  $10,  $60,  flOO. 
or  »400  at  a  time.  By  and  large  our  Judicial 
system  has  effectively  condoned  this  type  of 
theft  and  unjust  enrichment  by  Its  tallure 
to  provide  an  effective  remedy. 

Why  Is  there  no  remedy  for  this  type  of 
clear  consumer  fraud  at  the  present  time? 
State  law  prohibits  deceptive  practices  in 
most  Jurisdictions,  but  the  consumer  can- 
not hire  an  attorney  for  less  than  $600  or 
$600  for  a  law  suit  to  regain  the  $100  or  $400 
he  has  lost.  Therefore,  practically  speaking, 
he  cannot  afford  to  sue  as  an  Individual 
unless  he  wishes  to  sue  strictly  as  a  matter 
of  principle.  If  he  Is  poor  enough  to  be 
eligible  for  Legal  Aid.  the  consumer  might 
be  able  to  find  a  lawyer  to  take  his  case 
without  fee.  But  Legal  Aid  Is  available  only 
to  the  very  poor,  and  Legal  Aid  offices  do  not 
have  enough  resources  or  manpower  to  rep- 
resent more  than  a  few  of  even  the  very  poor 
defrauded  consumers.  In  any  event,  most 
families,  though  hardly  wealthy,  do  not 
qualify  for  such  assistance.  They  are  left 
totally  without  a  remedy.  The  substantive 
right  to  sue  a  fraudulent  businessman,  with- 
out the  provision  of  practical  access  to  the 
courts,  is  a  hollow  remedy  indeed. 

The  only  adequate  answer  to  the  problem 
created  by  the  expense  of  attorney's  fees 
and  other  costs  of  litigation  relative  to  the 
amount  of  damages  suffered  by  any  one  In- 
dividual consumer.  Is  to  allow  consumers  to 
band  together  and  sue  as  a  class,  spreading 
the  cost  among  many,  so  that  these  costs 
do  not  totally  eliminate  recovery  by  the 
Individual. 

The  other  vital  reason  for  class  actions  Is 
their  deterrent  value.  Two  hundred  billion 
dollars  of  fraud  per  year  cannot  be  allowed 


to  continue.  The  best  deterrent  to  fraudulent 
practices  Is  to  make  the  businessman  repay 
all  his  Illegally  obtained  gains  in  a  class  ac- 
tion brought  on  behalf  of  all  consumers 
cheated  by  a  particular  deceptive  practice.  If 
only  Individual  remedies  are  available,  the 
fraudulent  businessman  has  little  incentive 
to  stop  his  theft,  for  even  If  he  loses  a  few 
cases,  be  will  end  up  well  ahead  financially. 
But  If  he  faces  the  prospect  of  losing  all  his 
proflts^^m  the  fraud,  he  will  think  twice 
before'Bntlnulng  It.  Equally  Important,  If 
be  takes  a  chance  and  Is  successfully  sued, 
the  point  will  not  be  lost  upon  others  utiliz- 
ing the  same  or  similar  practices. 

A.  Inadequacy  of  State  class  action 
procedures 

But  only  19  states  allow  modem  class  ac- 
tion procedures,  and  the  adequacy  of  even 
these  procedural  devices  varies  widely  In  con- 
sumer fraud  cases.  Thus  consumers  in  the 
vast  majority  of  states  have  no  class  action 
procedural  remedy,  and,  therefore,  no  effec- 
tive remedy  at  all. 

The  National  Conference  of  Commission- 
ers on  Uniform  State  Laws  has  recently  pro- 
posed the  Uniform  Consumer  Sales  Practices 
Act  for  adoption  In  all  the  States.  That  Act 
parallels  the  Commerce  Committee  amend- 
ment to  S.  3201  In  most  significant  aspects 
and  does  provide  a  class  action  procedure  for 
consumers.  However,  It  will  undoubtedly  re- 
quire a  long  time  for  this  Uniform  Act  to  be 
passed  In  all  the  States.  Approximately  fif- 
teen years  were  required  to  secure  passage 
of  the  Uniform  Commercial  Code  in  forty - 
nine  states,  and  If  the  business  opposition  to 
class  actions  generated  by  this  bill  Is  any 
Indication  of  what  will  be  brought  to  bear 
on  state  legislatures  considering  the  Uniform 
Act,  a  repeat  of  that  fifteen  year  delay  Is  a 
conservative  estimate. 

More  Importantly,  even  if  every  state  even- 
tually provides  a  class  action  remedy,  there 
still  will  be  no  adequate  or  efficient  remedy 
for  dealing  with  national  fraud.  A  federal 
remedy  Is  obviously  necessary  In  such  cases, 
for  one  national  class  action  Is  more  efficient 
than  fifty  state  class  actions.  Consolidation 
Into  one  case  Is  possible  only  in  the  Federal 
oourt  system.  Also,  one  national  class  action 
assures  uniformity  In  the  Rule  of  Law,  rather 
than  conflicting  decisions  by  state  courts  in 
different  Jurisdictions. 

B.  Inadequacy  of  present  Federal  remedies 
Thus  a  Federal  consumer  class  action 
remedy  is  necessary,  but  none  now  exists. 
Rule  23  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure  allows  class  action  procedures 
to  be  used  in  federal  courts,  but  does 
not  confer  subject  matter  jurisdiction. 
One  must  get  into  Federal  court  on  some 
other  basis  before  Invoking  Rule  23.  Since 
Federal  statutes  do  authorize  antitrust,  civil 
rights,  and  stockholder  derivative  actions 
without  regard  to  the  amount  in  controver- 
sey,  plaintiffs  In  such  suits  can  utUlze  the 
provisions  of  Rule  23.  But  at  present  there 
Is  no  federal  fraud  law  clearly  creating  a 
private  cause  of  action  in  the  federal  courts.' 
And  If  the  plaintiffs  rely  upon  diversity  Juris- 
diction and  look  to  state  fraud  law.  they 
face  the  severe  obstacle  of  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  decision  In  Snyder  v.  Harris.  394  U.S. 
332  (1969).  Snyder  held  that  the  $10,000  Ju- 
risdictional  requirement   in   diversity   cases 


1  There  are  several  cases  now  pending  in 
which  the  plaintiffs  assert  that  there  present- 
ly exists  a  private  cause  of  action  without 
regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy  under 
Section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Oommlaslon 
Act.  We  express  no  opinion  on  the  validity 
of  this  assertion.  However,  it  should  be 
noted  that  If  these  lawsuits  succeed,  class 
actions  by  consumers  to  obtain  damages  from 
fraudulent  businessmen  will  be  wide  open. 
On  the  other  hand,  under  this  bill  claas 
actions  will  be  linUted  to  situations  In  which 
the  consumer  has  damages  which  exceed  $10. 


must  be  met  by  one  plaintiff's  claim,  not 
the  aggregate  of  the  claims  of  the  class. 
Thus  there  is  no  Federal  court  remedy  avail- 
able to  the  defrauded  consumers  in  the  typi- 
cal case,  even  though  Individually  they  may 
have  lost  hundreds  of  dollars,  and  as  a  class, 
millions  of  dollars. 

Nor  are  Federal  agencies  of  particular  as- 
sistance to  this  defrauded  consumer.  In  the 
type  of  situation  outlined  In  our  hypothetical 
example  above,  the  Justice  Department  has 
no  power  at  the  present  time,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  has  power  only  to 
obtain  a  cease  and  desist  order  preventing 
future  sales  of  the  Device  under  the  decep- 
tive advertising.  It  cannot  provide  a  remedy 
to  someone  who  has  already  been  defrauded. 
The  power  to  issue  cease  and  desist  orders 
Is  hardly  an  effective  deterrent,  for  why 
should  businessmen  stop  defrauding  con- 
sumers if  the  only  result  of  being  caught  Is 
that  they  are  ordered  to  stop?  Moreover,  as 
discussed  above,  increasing  the  enforcement 
powers  of  these  understaffed  agencies  without 
also  permitting  consumers  to  bring  class 
actions  on  their  own  will  leave  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  consumer  fraud  un- 
controlled. 

The  result  of  the  failure  of  the  American 
legal  system  to  provide  an  effective  remedy 
to  our  hypothetical  consumers  and  millions 
of  others  like  them,  either  at  the  State  or 
Federal  level.  Is  that  fraudulent  businessmen 
become  richer  and  richer,  as  a  result  of  their 
fraud. 

During  the  Judiciary  Committee  hearings, 
several  witnesses  noted  another  cost  to  so- 
ciety from  our  failure  to  provide  a  remedy  in 
this  situation — the  loss  of  respect  for  our 
courts  and  legal  system  as  a  whole.  As  Ralph 
Nader  emphasized,  at  a  time  when  we  in 
Washington  are  telling  the  young  to  "work 
within  the  system"  to  solve  their  grievances. 
It  would  be  Irresponsible  to  deny  consumers 
the  procedural  remedy  they  need  to  do  Just 
that.  As  Nader  also  noted,  when  substantive 
rights  are  denied,  that  Is  bad  enough:  but 
when  special  Interests  are  allowed  to  block 
procedural  rights  of  people  .^{access  to  the 
courts) ,  the  situation  Is  much  worse. 

m.  THE  COMMERCE  COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT  TO 
8.  3201  PROVIDES  AN  ETKCIENT  REMEDY  TO 
CONSUMERS  AND  AN  EFFECTTVB  OETERSENT  TO 
FRAtTD 

This  bill  creates  a  federal  fraud  cause  of 
action  and  allows  constimers  to  bring  class 
actions  In  Federal  court.  All  defrauded  con- 
sumers have  a  remedy.  The  creation  of  a  pri- 
vate cause  of  action  follows  the  American 
tradition  of  self  help  as  the  preferable  way  to 
solve  such  problems,  not  reliance  upon  a  cen- 
tralized Federal  bureaucracy.  Ironically, 
many  of  the  special  interests  who  oppose  this 
bill  because  of  this  class  action  provision  are 
the  same  ones  who  also  perermlally  oppose 
centralized  government  regulation  of  busi- 
ness. What  is  their  real  concern? 

The  bill  also  deters  fraud  In  the  traditional 
American  way — make  it  unprofitable. 

The  single  cltiss  action  In  federal  court  Is 
also  the  most  efficient  manner  of  dealing  with 
massive  fraud — one  set  of  pleadings,  one 
round  of  discovery,  one  motion  to  dismiss. 
It  also  avoids  inconsistent  decisions  In  sev- 
eral states  and  equalizes  the  power  between 
plaintiff  and  defendant.  If  there  are  50  dif- 
ferent State  actions,  the  defendant  need  hire 
only  one  expert  witness,  for  Instance,  and  the 
expert's  findings  can  be  used  In  all  60  law- 
suits.  The  plaintiffs  in  various  states  would 
each  be  forced  to  hire  their  own  expert.  But 
In  a  single  Federal  class  action,  the  plain- 
tiffs would  also  have  to  hire  only  one  expert. 

rv.  opposition:    ovekburdenino  the  nxoTRAi, 

COURTS 

The  primary  objection  to  this  bill,  which 
provides  the  only  effective  remedy  for  de- 
frauded consumers.  Is  that  It  will  overburden 
Che  Federal  courts.  In  the  first  place,  the 
deterrent  effect  of  such  legislation  cannot 
be  ignored.  A  few  successful  class  actions 
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on  behalf  of  all  consumers  injured  by  a 
p«rUcuIaT  deceptive  practice,  forcing  the  de- 
fendant to  disgorge  his  Ul-gotten  gains,  wlU 
Boon  reduce  the  number  of  adjudications 
under  this  bill,  because  fraud  will  do  longer 
pay. 

Secondly,  while  no  one  knows  how  many 
•ctlona  will  be  brought  If  this  bill  becomes 
law,  prior  experience  with  cla«8  actions.  That 
rule  was  significantly  liberalized  In  the 
1960's,  and  yet  there  has  been  no  flooding  of 
.the  Federal  courts  as  a  result. 

Class  actions  are  routinely  used  In  share- 
holder derivative  suits.  In  antitrust  actions. 
And  In  civil  rights  c«ses.  There  has  been  no 
resulting  burden  on  the  coiirts.  The  courts 
In  Arizona.  Massachusetts.  Minnesota,  Mon- 
tana. Washington,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  only  other  jurisdictions  where 
class  actions  as  oontemplated  In  this  bill  are 
possible,  have  suffered  no  111  effects. 

This  prior  experience,  which  Is  certainly 
a  better  indicator  than  dire  predictions,  sug- 
gests that  there  will  not  be  a  flood  of  liti- 
gation. This  is  true  because  claas  actions  can 
be  brought  only  In  limited  circumstances  and 
"With  the  close  supervision  of  the  courts. 

At  the  present  time  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure  and  federal  case  law  pro- 
▼Ide  a  district  court  judge  with  wide  latitude 
In  controlling  class  suits.  These  precedents 
and  procedure*  exist,  and  are  presently  being 
used,  to  prevent  the  waste  of  court  time  or 
of  defendant's  money  In  specious  actions,  or 
ongoing  suits. 

Getting  Into  Court.  In  order  to  bring  an 
Action  as  a  class  suit,  a  stringent  set  of 
conditions  must  be  fulfilled.  Rule  23(a)  re- 
quires that : 

I.  Permissive  joinder  must  be  impractical: 

a.  A  common  question  of  law  or  fact  must 
ezlat: 

3.  The  defense  must  be  reasonably  similar 
to  all  the  members  of  the  class:  and 

4.  The  plaintiff  must  be  a  member  of  the 
class  and  must  adequately  represent  all 
members  of  the  class. 

Bxile  33(b)(3),  under  which  consumer 
class  actions  would  be  brought,  further  re- 
quires that : 

1.  The  common  question  of  law  or  fact 
must  predominate  over  the  other  Issues;  antf 

3.  "nie  class  action  approach  must  be 
tuperior — In  terms  of  Judicial  efficiency— to 
all  other  types  of  proceedings. 

The  plaintiff  has  the  burden  of  proof  in 
all  tbMS  requirements,  and  mere  allegations 
of  these  prerequisites  in  the  pleadings  is  in- 
sufficient to  establish  a  class  smt.  We  repeat. 
m  every  case  the  plaintiff  must  satisfy  the 
court  ciiat  a  true  claas  action  does  exist  and 
that  it  If  the  most  efficient  manner  of  pro- 
eeeding.  Rule  33  thus  establishes  a  Judicial 
"trigger. ■•  as  opposed  to  the  executive,  bu- 
reaucratic 'trigger"  favored  by  the  Admin- 
istration. 

Judicial  Control.  Rule  33  not  only  filters 
out  Improper  class  suits.  It  also  granU  a  Fed- 
eral judge  broad  powers  to  control  a  class 
action.  Insuring  that  It  does  not  delay  the 
suit,  cause  unnecesaary  cost,  or  otherwise 
harm  the  Interests  of  the  court  or  defendant. 
The  court  can  consolidate  or  stay  other  suits, 
impoee  appropriate  conditions  upon  the 
plaintiff  before  accepting  a  class  suit,  and 
appoint  a  general  counsel  to  represent  the 
class  [Rule  23(d)  (3) ). 

The  court  Is  granted  the  specific  power 
to  change  the  conditions  of  the  class  suit  If 
that  Is  required.  And  the  court  Is  supposed 
to  make  an  early  determination  to  see  if  the 
suit  will  be  manageable — If  it  appears  un- 
manageable, the  class  suit  must  be  rejected 
(Rule  23(c)(1)  I. 

And  the  courts  are  already  using  this  pro- 
rlalon  to  protect  themselves.  Ehirlng  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  hearings,  an  antitrust  case 
based  upon  price- fixing  by  bread  manufac- 
turers In  the  PhUadelphia  area  was  discussed 
There  a  class  action  was  brought  by  one  per- 
son on  behalf  of  over  one  million  consumers 


who  had  purchased  bread.  When  no  other 
consumers  expressed  an  Interest  in  the  law- 
suit, the  Judge  dismissed  It  as  unmanageable. 
On  the  other  hand.  In  the  antibiotics  anti- 
trust class  action,  many  consumers  expressed 
an  Interest  In  the  suit  and  were  represented 
to  a  great  extent  by  State  Attorneys  General 
and  city  Corporation  Counsel.  There  the  court 
determined  that  the  suit  was  manageable, 
and  a  settlement  was  arranged  on  behalf  of 
all  consumers  In  the  United  States  who  had 
purchased  antibiotics  within  a  certain  period. 
There  were  vast  numbers  of  plaintiffs  in  both 
cases,  but  the  courts  were  able  to  determine 
that  one  was  manageable  and  one  not. 

The  effectiveness  of  Rule  23  in  controlling 
the  number  of  class  actions  which  may  be 
brought  was  cited  by  Mr.  Milton  Handler, 
who  testified  against  the  bill.  In  his  Com- 
merce Committee  testimony  Handler  stated ' 

[0|ne  may  well  question  the  wisdom  of  en- 
couraging class  actions  as  Ls  done  by  S.  3002 
(an  earlier  version  of  the  class  action  sec- 
tion of  this  bin  I  m  contrast  to  Rule  23, 
which  by  its  strinifent  controls  discourages 
their  institution  save  in  those  special  situa- 
tions where  they  would  be  appropriate  (Em- 
phasis added.) 

Use  of  Masters.  When  particular  aspecta  of 
a  trial,  because  of  their  complexity  or  magni- 
tude, become  burdensome  on  the  court,  the 
judge  has  the  power  to  appoint  a  master. 
The  master  then  collects  the  necessary  data 
for  the  court.  This  technique  of  lavlng  the 
court's  time,  as  provided  for  by  Rule  63.  is 
used  In  copyright,  antitrust,  bankruptcy,  and 
shareholder  derivative  suits. 

The  judge,  upon  motion  of  the  parties  or 
by  himself,  appoints  a  master.  The  court  de- 
fines the  master's  task  and  limits  his  au- 
thority. The  master  can  be  used  for  questions 
concerning  the  merits  or  procedure.  A  master 
can  require  the  production  of  evidence  and 
rule  on  the  admlssabUlty  of  evidence. 

The  costs  of  a  master  are  set  and  assessed 
by  the  court.  The  Judge  can  sssesw  the  losing 
party,  divide  costs,  or  require  a  party  who 
unnecessarily   demanded    a   nxaster    to    pay. 

Masters  have  been  employed  In  fraud  cases 
to  take  evidence,  measure  profits,  or  ascertain 
damages  Masters  are  used  to  relieve  courts  of 
the  burdens  of  class  actions  If  certain  Issues 
Involve  detailed  Investigation — such  as  find- 
ing the  size  of  the  class  or  assessing  Indi- 
vidual damages. 

A.  Complexity  of  class  action  litigation 
Of  oourae  complex  class  actions  under  this 
bill  will  take  some  time  to  complete.  That  is 
natural — any  complex  litigation  Is  pro- 
tracted. But  the  time  spent  by  one  court  In 
one  national  class  action  will  be  leas  than 
the  total  time  required  for  hundreds  or 
thousand*  of  Individual  actions  to  bs  proc- 


Moreover.  even  If  this  Is  complex  litigation, 
why  should  we  discriminate  against  these 
cases,  which  are  complex  because  of  num- 
bers of  plaintiffs  rather  than  because  of  the 
subject  matter?  If  it  takes  three  or  four 
years  to  process  a  9100  million  antitrust  suit, 
why  are  some  so  upset  at  the  thought  that 
a  court  might  spend  three  or  four  years  on 
a  $100  million  consumer  class  action? 

Class  actions  under  this  bill  would  not  be 
so  large  or  complex  as  to  be  unmanageable. 
Judge  Alfred  P.  Murrah.  Chairman  of  the 
Judicial  Panel  on  Multidistrict  Litigation, 
clearly  stated  before  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee that  our  Federal  district  Judges  have  the 
expertise  to  manage  these  cases,  and  the  at- 
torneys who  handle  this  type  of  litigation 
agreed. 

We  should  also  note  that  this  litigation 
would  be  no  different  from  any  other  class 
action  suit  under  Rule  38.  and  that  the 
coiuts  have  been  able  to  manage  these  with- 
out any  substantial  difficulty.  Much  of  the 
criticism  of  this  bill  Is  directed  at  the  general 
procedure  authorized  by  Rule  33.  Rule  33  was 
drafted  by  the  Advisory  Oommlttee  on  Civil 
Rules,  which  Is  chaired  by  Dean  Acheson.  The 


reporter  of  the  committee  is  Benjamin  Kap- 
lan. Professor  of  Law  at  Harvard  and  author 
of  a  leading  casebook  on  civil  procedure.  The 
Rule  was  then  submitted  to  the  60  Stats 
Committees  on  Civil  Procedure  for  their  com- 
ments and  criticisms  and  some  changes  wer« 
made.  The  proposed  Rule  23  then  went  to  the 
Standing  Committee  on  Rules  of  Practice  and 
Procedure,  chaired  by  Judge  Albert  Marrit, 
the  senior  Circuit  Judge  of  the  Third  Circuit 
After  passage  It  was  approved  by  the  Judi- 
clal  Conference  of  the  United  States,  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  by  CXjn- 
gress. 

This  process  Involved  three  years  of  de. 
tailed  consideration  by  judges  and  distin- 
guished attorneys.  The  Rule  was  designed  to 
meet  a  need  for  efficient  Judicial  handling  of 
grievances  affecting  vast  numbers  of  people 
Before  the  United  States  Senate  gives  much 
credence  to  criticism  of  this  bill  which  is  in 
essence  a  criticism  of  Rule  23,  we  believe  that 
this  history  of  the  promulgation  of  that  Rui« 
should  be  carefully  considered. 

Moreover,  lest  the  Impression  be  given  thst 
the  complexity  of  these  cases  ties  up  even 
one  Judge's  time  for  a  few  years,  we  should 
note  that  the  -ilstrlct  Judge  handling  the 
antibiotics  antitrust  case,  probably  the 
largest  claas  action  ever  processed  by  a  Fed. 
eral  court,  carried  his  normal  judicial  case- 
load during  the  entire  pendency  of  that  ac- 
tion. 

Attorneys  who  practice  regularly  in  the 
field  of  class  actions  explained  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  how  these  lawsuits  really 
proceed.  They  pointed  out  that  the  specter  of 
a  defendant  denuindlng  Individual  trials  or 
individual  Jury  trials  on  proof  of  damages  for 
every  individual  plaintiff  is  an  unreal  "strtw 
man",  for  96%  of  these  actions  wlU  be  setUed. 
Moreover,  often  consumers  will  be  repre- 
sented by  States  or  cities  suing  in  their  be- 
half, as  occurred  In  the  antibiotics  antltniit 
case.  But  moat  Importantly,  once  the  luue  of 
liability  has  been  decided — I.e.  that  the  de- 
fendant has  engaged  In  an  unfair  or  decep- 
tlve  practice — no  defendant  Is  going  to  InsUt 
on  Individual  damage  determinations  because 
he  would  bear  the  expense.  Including  attor- 
ney's fees,  of  those  trials  which  he  lost.  Once 
liability  Is  determined,  It  Is  obviously  cheap- 
er for  all  concerned  to  estimate  damage*, 
using  one  of  several  devices  that  courts  have 
successfully  employed  In  antitrust  damage 
actions  by  consumers,  as  the  use  of  a  master 
to  ascertain  damages,  depositions,  affidavits, 
etc. 

But  beyond  the  controls  afforded  by  Rule 
33,  there  Is  a  far  more  fundamental  solution 
to  any  Increased  court  caseload  which  doe* 
occur — Congress  should  increase  the  man- 
power and  resources  of  the  Federal  court 
system.  We  certainly  can  afford  any  expan- 
sion necessary  to  asaure  jusUce  to  the  Amer- 
ican consxuner.  As  Chief  JusUce  Warren  I. 
Burger  noted  In  his  recent  speech  to  the 
American  Bar  Association,  the  preaent  coat 
of  the  Federal  Judicial  System  is  $138  mil- 
lion, while  one  C-&A  airplane  costs  $200  mU- 
llon.  The  alternative  to  expansion  of  the 
courts  Ls  the  denial  of  a  remedy  to  millions  of 
consumers,  and  resulting  disrespect  for  the 
courts  and  our  legal  system.  We  are  not  pre- 
pared to  teU  the  American  people  that  we 
must  save  the  Federal  courta,  which  their 
taxes  support,  for  suits  brought  by  larger 
corporations. 

v.   OBJKCnON — HAKASSMZNT   OF   H0NX8T 
BtrSINESSMEN 

The  second  objection  to  the  Commerce 
Oommlttee  amendment  to  S.  3201  Is  that  It  is 
unfair  to  businessmen — that  it  subjects  them 
to  haraasment.  strike  suits  and  frivolous 
claims.  The  history  of  the  promulgation  of 
V^ule  23  Indicates  the  contrary.  The  dlstln- 
gt»i^hed  judges  and  attorneys  who  particl- 
pated^ln  that  process  certainly  did  not  write 
a  Rule  to  allow  the  harassment  of  business- 
men. Cases  under  this  bill  would  be  no  dif- 
ferent from  class  action  antitrust  cases  or 
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stockholder  derivative  suits,  for  instance.  In 
terms  of  the  protections  provided  by  Rule  28 
against  harassment.  In  fact.  thU  bill  gives 
the  defendant  additional  protections  which 
he  does  not  enjoy  in  other  types  of  actions. 

Rule  23  was  designed  to  give  the  court 
power  to  filter  out  the  burden  and  expense  of 
frivolous  or  strike  suits.  The  Judge  can  limit 
the  scope  of  the  class  action  and  impose  con- 
ditions for  Its  use.  He  can  demand  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  a  class  early  in  proceed- 
ings. A  class  action  under  fraud  requires  that 
there  be  no  material  variations  in  the  mis- 
repieaentatlons  involved.  Thus  diverse  com- 
plaints cannot  be  amalgamated  to  create  a 
class. 

Frivolous  actions  brought  without  a  chance 
of  success  can  be  weeded  out  before  expen- 
sive proceedings  occur.  Before  accepting  a 
class  suit,  because  of  Its  Importance  to  any 
defendant,  a  Judge  can  require  that  the 
plaintiff  show  "a  substantial  possibility  that 
he  will  prevail  on  the  merits."  Dolgow  v.  An- 
derson. 43  PRD  474  (ED  N.Y.  1B68).  Any  de- 
fendant can  thus  immediately  smoke  out 
strike  suits  at  a  pre-trial  bearing. 

Finally  strike  suits  and  ambulance  chasing 
are  unlikely  because  the  court  considers  the 
reasonableness  of  the  plaintiff's  attorney's 
fees  under  this  bill — both  in  regard  to  the 
work  he  does  and  the  likelihood  of  recovery 
St  the  initiation  of  the  suit.  Secondly,  the 
court  has  control  over  any  settlement  agree- 
ment, to  protect  the  members  of  the  class 
fRule  23(c)). 

ST7MMART 

In  summary,  we  support  S.  3201.  as  amend- 
ed, because  it  Is  a  balanced  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. For  the  consumer,  It  provides  added 
enforcement  powers  to  Federal  agencies 
charged  with  protection  of  consumers,  and 
It  gives  consumers  the  only  effective  self-help 
remedy,  the  private  class  action  in  Federal 
court,  for  the  many  cases  which  Federal 
agencies  will  be  unable  to  litigate.  For  the 
businessman.  It  provides  protections  In  addi- 
tion to  those  Inherent  In  Rule  23 ; 

I.  Consumers  who  lose  leas  than  $10  are 
excluded  from  the  class  action  provisions; 

3.  The  Federal  Trade  Conunlssion  or  Jus- 
tice Department  Is  allowed  the  first  chance 
to  sue  the  defendant  under  the  provision 
requiring  90  days  notice  to  the  FTC  prior 
to  the  filing  of  a  private  class  action; 

3  Voluntary  settlements  are  provided  for 
under  supervision  of  the  courts; 

4.  Plaintiff's  attorney's  fees  are  reviewed 
by  the  court  and  must  be  reasonable  and 
relate  to  the  actual  work  performed;  and 

5.  If  an  action  Is  brought  frivolously  and 
with  the  Intent  to  harass,  the  court  can  force 
the  plaintiffs  to  pay  the  defendant's  legal 
fees. 

There  Is  an  urgent  need  to  provide  the 
consumer  an  effective  remedy  against  fraudu- 
lent or  deceptive  practices.  The  Commerce 
Conunittee  amendment  to  S.  3201  does  so, 
without  overburdening  the  federal  courts  or 
encouraging  the  harassment  of  honest  busi- 
nessmen. 


Cn&nimouslt  Adoptxi)  by  Delegates  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  or  Consumer  F*ederation 
OF  America.   J.*NtJAHY   27,   1971 

report  or  the   platform    and   resolutions 

CX)MMrrTEE.    JANTtART    27,    l»7l 

We  reaffirm  the  detailed  platform  and 
policy  resolutions  adopted  at  the  Third 
Annual  meeting  In  Madison.  Wisconsin  in 
August.  1970.  We  rely  on  the  judgment  of 
the  Board  and  Executive  Committee  acting 
through  the  executive  director  to  focus  effort 
where  we  can  best  achieve  results.  Rec- 
ognizing thU  need  for  flexibility,  we  recom- 
mend these  general  priorities  for  CPA  and  its 
affiliates  in  1971 : 

A.  Federal  level 
1.  Supporting  better  remedies  for  protect- 
ing consumer  rights,  the  Independent  con- 
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sumer  counsel,  class  actions,  and  automobile 
Insurance. 

2.  Working  to  lower  consumer  prices  b^' 
encouraging  lower  Interest  rates,  compre- 
henfiive  and  more  economical  delivery  of 
health  services,  opposition  to  high  tariffs.  Im- 
proving the  quality  of  the  environment,  and 
concern  for  the  consumer  Interest  of  the 
elderly  In  planning  for  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging. 

B.  State  level 
Supporting   laws  against   consumer  fraud 

modelled  on  the  uniform  act  proposed  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  Boston 
Law  Center;  abolishing  the  doctrine  of  the 
holder  In  due  course  In  consumer  credit 
transactions;  imposing  fair  Interest  rate  ceil- 
ings, reforming  automobile  and  homeowners 
Insurance,  establishing  equities  In  utility 
rates,  and  opposing  the  Uniform  Consumer 
Credit  Code. 

C.  Local  level 
Implementing  program  to  Involve  low  In- 
come consumers  In  helping  to  protect  their 
own  rights,  such  as  consumer  education,  con- 
sumer cooperatives,  publicity  of  grievances, 
and  speedy  legal  redress. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Mildred  Jeterkt, 
Helen  Nelson, 
Esther  Peterson, 
Lee  Richardson, 
CtniRiN  Shields, 
Don  L.  Wn-LNER, 

Chairman. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 
S.  985.  A  bill  to  amend  PubUc  Law  91- 
514.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, by  request,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  91- 
514,  and  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  of  transmittal  and  the  statement  of 
need  be  printed  in  the  Record  together 
with  the  text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  16, 1971. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Acnew. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  are  four  cop- 
ies of  a  draft  bill : 

"To  amend  PL.  91-514,"  together  with  a 
statement  of  purpose  and  need  In  support 
thereof. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  that  there  would  be  no 
objection  to  the  submission  of  our  draft  bill 
to  the  Congress  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Mattrice  H.  Stans, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Statement  op  Purpose  and  Need 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  4  of  1970  trans- 
ferred from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  "All  functions 
vested  by  law  In  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
or  In  Its  head,  together  with  all  functions 
vested  by  law  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
or  the  Department  of  the  Interior  which  are 
administered  through  that  Bureau  or  are 
primarily  related  to  the  Bureau,  exclusive  of 
functions  with  respect  to  (1)  Great  Lakes 
fishery  research  and  activities  related  to  the 
Oreat  Lakes  Fisheries  Commission,  (2)  Mis- 
souri River  Reservoir  research,  (3)  the  Gulf 
Breeze  Biological  Laboratory  of  the  said  Bu- 
reau at  Gulf  Breeze,  Florida,  and  (4)  Trans- 


Alaska  pipeline  Investigations."  Among  these 
functions  which  were  transferred  effective 
'October  3,  1970,  were  the  functions  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  P.L.  88-308. 
approved  May  28.  1964,  under  which  foreign 
flag  vessels  are  prohibited  from  engaging  in 
fishing  in  certain  coastal  waters. 

P.L.  91-514.  which  had  been  Introduced  be- 
fore Reorganization  Plan  No.  4  wa^  an- 
nounced, passed  the  Congress  on  October  14. 
1970  and  was  approved  by  the  President  on 
October  27.  1970.  PL.  91-614  In  amending  the 
first  sentence  of  Section  3(a)  of  P.L.  88-308. 
to  add  a  new  clause  at  the  end  thereof,  re- 
stated the  existing  language  of  the  sentence, 
including  a  referencs  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  as  one  of  the  officers  empowered  to 
enforce  the  Act.  Since  P.L.  91-514  became 
law  after  the  effective  date  of  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  4,  the  mention  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  In  it  might  be  construed  as 
having  the  unintended  effect  of  retransfer- 
rlng  this  single  Isolated  function  back  to  him. 

The  attached  bill  simply  amends  the  par- 
ticular sentence  to  resolve  any  legal  ambigui- 
ties by  changing  the  reference  to  the  "Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior"  to  refer  to  the  "Sec- 
retary of  Commerce". 


S.  985 
A  bill  to  amend  PubUc  Lew  91-514 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  in  Coti- 
gress  assembled:  That  section  2  of  Public  Law 
91-514  Is  amended  by  striking  the  words  "of 
the  Interior"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "of  Commerce". 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
Inouye,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre,  Mr.  Pastore,  and  Mr. 
Pearson) : 

S.  986.  A  bill  to  provide  minimum  dis- 
closure standards  for  written  consumer 
product  warranties  against  defect  or  mal- 
fimction;  to  define  minimum  Federal 
content  standards  for  such  warranties; 
to  amend  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act  in  order  to  improve  Its  consumer 
protection  activities;  £uid  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Moss  and 
Senators  Hart,  Inouye,  Kennedy,  Mc- 
INTYRE,  Pastore,  and  Pearson,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
provide  minimum  disclosure  standards 
for  written  consumer  product  warranties 
against  defect  or  malfunction:  to  define 
minimum  Federal  content  standards  for 
such  warranties:  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  in  order  to  im- 
prove its  consumer  protection  activities; 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  twofold: 
First,  to  bring  fairness,  rationality,  and 
minimum  standards  to  warranty  prac- 
tices; and,  second,  to  sharpen  the  tools 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  so  that 
it  can  better  referee  warranty  and  other 
business  practices  which  have  profound 
effects  upon  consumers  in  the  United 
States. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  sets  forth  minimum 
disclosure  standards  for  warranties  on 
consiuner  products,  defines  minimum 
content  standards  for  warranties,  and 
provides  meaningful  consumer  remedies 
for  the  breach  of  any  warranty  or  serv- 
ice contract  obligation. 

Title  n  of  the  legislation  improves  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission's  ability  to 
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deal  with  unfair  consumer  acts  and  prac- 
tices "affecting"  interstate  commerce  by 
providing  the  Commission  with  the  power 
to  seek  preliminary  loj  unctions,  to  order 
specific  consimier  redress,  and  to  secure 
civil  penalties  for  initial  knowing  viola- 
tions of  the  Trade  Commission  Act  or 
violations  of  Commission  orders. 

For  many  years,  warranties  have  con- 
fused, mislead,  and  frequently  angered 
consumers.  A  warranty  is  a  complicated 
legal  document  whose  full  essence  lies 
buried  In  centuries  of  legal  decisions  and 
complicated  State  codes  of  commercial 
law.  Consumer  understanding  of  what  a 
warranty  on  a  particular  product  means 
to  him  may  not  always  coincide  with  the 
legal  meaning.  His  warranty  may  cover  a 
25-cent  part  but  not  the  hundred  dollar 
labor  charge.  Or  he  might  have  full 
coverage  on  his  piano  so  long  as  he  is 
willing  to  pay  for  shipment  to  the  factory. 

For  the  past  several  years  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  which  I  chair, 
has  been  exploring  the  consumer  head- 
aches related  to  warranty  practices.  The 
committee  has  received  a  never-ending 
flood  of  complaints  from  consumers 
throughout  the  United  States — com- 
plaints on  automobUes.  televisions,  wash- 
ers, dryers,  and  other  basic  consimier 
products.  In  the  91st  Congress  the  com- 
mittee held  extensive  hearings  and  for- 
mulated a  comprehensive  Consimier 
Products  Warranty  Act  designed  to  meet 
certain  fundamental  needs.  Title  I  of  the 
bill  that  Senator  Moss  and  I  Introduce 
here  today  is  substantially  the  same  as 
the  warranty  bill  which  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  reported  and  the  Sen- 
ate passed  in  1970. 

Let  me  review  for  you  the  four  basic 
needs  which  the  warranty  provisions  of 
this  bill  are  designed  to  meet.  In  the  first 
place,  the  bill  is  designed  to  promote 
consumer  understanding.  Far  too  fre- 
quently, suppliers  of  consumer  products 
fall  to  communicate  to  the  consumer 
what.  In  fact  they  are  offering  him  In 
that  small  piece  of  paper  proudly  labeled 
"warrsmty."  The  consumer  really  does 
not  comprehend  what  to  expect  from  the 
warranty  offered.  Whom  should  he  no- 
tify if  his  product  stops  working  during 
the  warranty  period?  What  are  his  re- 
sponsibilities after  notification?  How 
soon  can  he  expect  a  fair  replacement? 
Will  repair  or  replacement  cost  him  any- 
thing? There  is  a  great  need  to  generate 
consumer  understanding  by  clearly  and 
conspicuously  disclosing  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  warranty  and  by  telling 
the  consumer  what  to  do  If  his  guaran- 
teed product  becomes  defective  or  mal- 
functions. 

There  Is  also  a  need  to  Insure  consum- 
ers certain  basic  protection  when  they 
purchase  consumer  products  which  have 
written  warranties.  Normally  when  goods 
are  sold,  the  law  provides  that  certain 
warranties  by  Implication  accompany  the 
sale  of  these  goods.  For  example,  the 
law  Implies  a  warranty  of  fitness  for 
ordinary  use  or.  where  the  seller  knows 
that  the  goods  are  to  be  used  by  the 
buyer  for  a  particular  purpose,  the  law 
implies  a  warranty  of  fitness  for  a  par- 
ticular purpose.  The  law  allows  the  seller 
to  rtis/'iftim  his  Implied  warranties  only 
by  using  such  words  as  "as  is"  or  "with- 


out fault"  or  by  disclaiming  the  implied 
warranties  when  issuing  an  express  war- 
ranty. These  rules  do  no  injustice  to  com- 
mercial buyers  who  are  sophisticated  in 
the  ways  of  the  marketplace  and  can 
judge  the  Import  of  the  express  war- 
ranty and  the  implication  of  the  dis- 
claimer of  the  unpUed  warranty.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  ordinary  purchaser  of  con- 
sumer products  does  not  know  the  mean- 
ing of  words  in  an  express  warranty 
which  state,  for  exaunple,  "this  warranty 
is  in  lieu  of  any  other  express  warran- 
ties or  the  Implied  warranties  of  mer- 
chantability or  fitness."  In  this  situation 
a  consimier's  rights  may.  without  his 
knowledge,  well  be  limited  rather  than 
expanded  when  a  supplier  of  consumer 
products  gives  him  a  piece  of  paper  with 
a  bold  claim  of  warranty  written  across 
the  top.  Therefore,  there  Is  a  need  to  pro- 
hibit the  disclaimer  of  implied  warran- 
ties when  a  supplier  of  consumer  prod- 
ucts guaranties  his  products  In  writing. 

In  the  marketplace  today  many  war- 
ranties which  promote  consumer  under- 
standing and  honor  the  implied  warran- 
ties are,  nevertheless,  unsatisfactory  be- 
cause the  warrantor  does  not  live  up  to 
the  promises  he  has  made  There  is  no 
practical  way  to  enforce  these  warran- 
ties except  through  the  courts — a  process 
which  is  prohibitively  expensive.  But 
economic  sanction  can  be  a  very  effective 
enforcement  tool.  If  warrantors  who  did 
not  perform  as  promised  suffered  direct 
economic  detriment,  they  would  have 
strong  incentives  to  perform  as  promised. 
Therefore,  there  is  a  need  to  insure  war- 
rantor performance  by  monitarily  penal- 
izing the  warrantor  for  nonperform- 
ance— and  awarding  that  penalty  to  the 
consumer  as  compensation  for  his  loss. 
One  way  to  effectively  meet  this  need  is 
to  provide  reasonable  attorney  fees  and 
court  costs  to  successful  consumer  liti- 
gants, thus  making  consumer  resort  to 
the  courts  feasible. 

In  final  analysis,  many  warranty  prob- 
lems could  be  cured  if  products  were 
made  sufQciently  reliable  to  last  the 
length  of  the  warranty  period  if  not  be- 
yond. Thus,  there  is  a  basic  need  to  stim- 
ulate the  production  of  more  reliable 
products. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  introduced  today 
contains  specific  provisions  designed  to 
meet  each  of  the  needs  delineated  above. 
IXsclosure  and  labeling  requirements  are 
carefully  spelled  out.  There  is  a  prohibi- 
tion against  the  disclaimer  of  implied 
warranties.  There  is  a  simplified  system 
to  enable  the  consumer  to  determine 
which  products  have  full  warranties,  and. 
therefore,  by  economic  necessity  have 
been  reliably  designed.  And  there  are 
provisions  providing  realistic  remedies 
for  consumers  when  suppliers  fail  to  live 
up  to  their  warranty  or  service  contract 
obligations. 

Title  n  of  this  bin  enhances  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission's  ability  to  serve 
as  a  viable  consumer  protection  agency. 
At  the  present  time  the  commission  Is 
shedding  its  image  as  the  "sleeping  lady 
of  Pennsylvania  Avenue."  It  is  awaken- 
ing to  its  consimier  protection  respon- 
sibilities. But  at  the  very  time  it  is  at- 
tempting to  fulfill  a  vital  regulatory 
function,    it    finds    itself    without    the 


proper  tools  to  police  the  marketplace. 
This  bill  would  g^ve  the  Commission  the 
tools  it  needs. 

In  the  first  place,  the  bill  would  pro- 
vide the  Commission  with  the  power  to 
blow  the  whistle  at  the  moment  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  was  detected.  By  giving  the  Com- 
mission the  power  to  seek  a  preliminary 
Injunction,  the  alleged  unfair  Mt  or 
practice  could  immediately  be  stopped— 
the  referee  could  whistle  the  play  dead. 

The  bill  would  also  enable  the  Com- 
mission to  levy  realistic  penalties  against 
those  suppliers  of  consumer  goods  who 
commit  unfair  or  deceptive  practices.  The 
Commission's  own  attorney's  could  seek 
civil  penalties  against  those  who  know- 
ingly violated  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  and  these  penalties  would  be 
meaningful,  up  to  $10,000  per  violation 

The  legislation  would  also  expressly 
confirm  the  existing  authority  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  promulgate 
trade  regulation  rules,  defining  specihc 
unfair  or  deceptive  practices,  thus  ena- 
bling businessmen  to  better  understand 
what  was  expected  of  them.  Finally,  the 
bin  would  grant  the  Commission  author- 
ity to  provide  specific  remedial  relief  to 
consumers  Injured  by  suppliers  who  com- 
mitted unfair  deceptive  acts  or  practices. 

Through  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  the 
Commission  would  be  able  to  order  spe- 
cific redress  for  Injured  consumers;  no 
longer  would  it  have  to  rely  merely  upon 
a  slap  of  the  violators  wrist  to  maintain 
fair  play  in  the  marketplace. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  will  give  immediate 
consideration  to  this  legislation  and  wU] 
report  It  to  the  floor  for  expeditious 
action  by  the  Senate.  I  am  greatly 
pleased  to  note  that  Congressmen  Dw- 

GELL.  Moss.  ECKHAROT,  ADAMS,  and  CONTI 

are  sponsoring  a  similar  bill  in  the  House 
and  that  action  on  this  legislative  pack- 
age Is  anticipated  in  the  very  near  fu- 
ture. This  is  very  encouraging  to  me;  I 
think  American  consumers  deserve  the 
kinds  of  protection  afforded  in  the  pro- 
posed "Consumer  Product  Warranties 
and  Federal  Trade  Commission  Improve- 
ments Act  of  1971." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  as  intro- 
duced be  printed  in  the  Record  following 
my  remarks. 

S.  986 
A  bill  to  provide  minimum  disclosure  stand- 
ards  for   written  consumer  product  war- 
ranties against  defect  or  malfunction;  to 
define   minimum   Federal    content   stand- 
ards  for   such    warranties;    to  amend  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  In  order  to 
Improve  Its  consumer  protection  activities; 
and  tor  other  purposes 
Be  it   enacted   by   the   Senate  and  Hmae 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congerss  assembled,  that  this  Act 
may    be    cited    as    the    •'Consumer    Product 
Warranties  and   Federal   Trade  Commission 
Improvements  Act  of  1971." 
TITLE  I— CONSUMER  PRODUCT  WARRAN- 
TIES DEFINmONS 
Sic.   101.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 
( 1 )   The  term  "consumer  product"  means 
any    tangible    personal    property,    normally 
used  for  personal,  family,  or  household  pur- 
poses. Including  any  such  property  Intended 
to  be  attached  to  or  installed  in  any  real 
property  without  regard  to  whether  it  U  so 
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•ttached  or  installed.  However,  the  provisions 
Effecting  consimier  products  In  sections  103. 
103  and  104(d)  (2)  of  thU  Act  apply  only  to 
consumer  products  actually  costing  more 
than  five  dollars  ($5). 

(2)  An  "express  warranty"  Is  created  as 

follows : 

(a)  Any  afBrmatlon  of  fact  or  promise 
msde  by  a  supplier  to  the  purchaser  which 
relates  to  a  consumer  product  or  service  and 
becomes  part  of  the  basis  of  the  bargain 
creates  an  express  warranty  that  the  con- 
sumer product  or  service  shall  conform  to 
the  affirmation  or  promise. 

(b>  Any  description  of  a  consumer  product 
which  is  made  part  of  the  bargain  creates  an 
express  warranty  that  the  consumer  product 
»hall  conform  to  the  description. 

(c)  Any  sample  or  model  which  Is  made 
part  of  the  basis  of  the  bargain  creates  an 
express  warranty  that  the  consumer  product 
shall  conform  to  the  sample  or  model. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  the  creation  of  an 
express  warranty  that  the  supplier  use  formal 
words  such  as  "warranty  "  or  "guaranty  '  or 
that  he  have  a  specific  Intention  to  make  a 
warranty,  but  an  affirmation  merely  of  the 
value  of  the  consumer  product  or  service  or 
a  sMtement  purporting  to  be  merely  the  sup- 
plier's opinion  or  commendation  of  the  con- 
sumer product  or  service  does  not  create  a 
warranty. 

(3)  "Purchaser"  means  the  first  buyer  at 
retail  of  any  consumer  product  or  service  to 
whom  a  warranty  is  offered  or  given,  and 
any  other  person  who  Is  entitled  by  the  terms 
of  such  warranty  to  enforce  against  the  war- 
rantor the  obligations  of  the  warranty. 

(4)  "Reasonable  and  necessary  mainte- 
nance" consists  of  those  operations  which 
the  person  guaranteed  reasonably  can  be 
expected  to  perform  or  have  performed  which 
are  necessary  to  keep  any  consumer  product 
operating  In  a  predetermined  manner  and 
performing  Its  Intended  function. 

(5)  The  term  "repair"  may  at  the  option 
of  the  warrantor  include  replacement  with 
a  new.  Identical,  or  equivalent  consumer 
product. 

(6)  The  term  "replacement"  shall  Include 
the  refunding  of  the  actual  purchase  price 
of  the  consumer  product  less  reasonable  de- 
preciation based  upon  actual  use  If  the  war- 
rantor Is  unable  to  effect  replacement  and 
repair  Is  not  possible  or  cannot  be  timely 
made,  or  if  the  person  guaranteed  Is  willing 
to  accept  such  refund  Ln  lieu  of  repair  or 
replacement. 

(7)  "Supplier"  means  any  person  (Includ- 
ing any  partnership,  corporation,  or  associ- 
ation)  engaged  In  the  business  of  making  a 
consumer  product  available  to  eonsumers, 
either  directly  or  Indirectly. 

(8)  "Warrantor"  means  any  supplier  or 
other  third  party  who  gives  or  offers  to  give 
an  express  warranty  (guaranty) . 

(9)  The  term  "warranty"  Includes  guar- 
anty, and  to  warrant  Is  to  guarantee. 

(10)  The  term  "without  charge"  means 
that  the  warrantor (s)  cannot  assess  the  per- 
son guaranteed  for  any  costs  the  warrantor 
or  his  representatives  Incur  In  connection 
with  the  required  repair  or  replacement  of  a 
warranted  consumer  product.  The  term  does 
not  mean  that  the  warrantor  must  neces- 
sarily compensate  the  person  guaranteed  for 
Incidental  expenses.  However.  If  any  Inciden- 
tal expenses  are  Incurred  because  the  repair 
or  replacement  Is  not  made  within  a  reason- 
able time  or  because  the  warrantor  Imposed 
an  unreasonable  duty  upon  the  person  guar- 
anteed as  a  condition  of  securing  repair  or 
replacement,  then  the  person  guarant«ed 
shall  be  entitled  to  recover  such  reasonable 
Incidental  expenses  In  any  action  against 
the  warrantor. 

DISCI.OSI7BE    REQinREMXNTS 

8«c.  102.  (a)  In  order  to  improve  the  ad- 
equacy of  Information  available  to  consum- 
ers, prevent  deception,  and  Improve  compe- 
tition In  the  marketing  of  consumer  prod- 
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ucts,  any  supplier  warranting  a  consumer 
product  In  writing  against  defect  or  malfunc- 
tion shall  fully  and  conspicuously  disclose  in 
simple  and  readily  understood  language  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  said  warranty  pur- 
suant to  any  regulations  Issued  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  under  procedures  spe- 
cified In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  Such 
regulations  may  require  inclusion  In  the 
written  warranty  of  any  of  the  following 
Items  among  others: 

(1)  The  clear  identification  of  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  warrantors. 

(2)  Identity  of  the  party  or  parties  to 
whom  the  warranty  is  extended. 

(3)  The  products  or  pdfts  covered. 

(4)  A  statement  of  what  the  warrantor  will 
do  In  the  event  oi  defect  or  malfunction — at 
whose  expense —  and  for  what  period  of  time. 

(5)  A  statement  of  what  the  person  guar- 
anteed must  do  and  expenses  he  must  bear. 

(6)  Exceptions  and  exclusions  from  the 
terms  of  the  warranty. 

(7)  The  step-by-step  procedure  which  the 
person  guaranteed  should  take  In  order  to 
obtain  performance  of  any  obligation  under 
the  warranty  including  the  Identification  of 
any  class  of  persons  authorized  to  perform 
the  obligations  set  forth  In  the  warranty. 

(8)  The  availability  of  any  informal  dis- 
pute settlement  procedure  for  any  warranty 
dispute. 

(9)  A  recital  that  legal  remedies  are  avail- 
able to  any  person  guaranteed  if  the  warran- 
tor has  not  complied  with  the  provisions  of 
the  warranty. 

(10)  A  recital  that  any  person  guaranteed 
who  successfully  pursues  hU  legal  remedies 
may  recover  the  reasonable  costs  incurred, 
including  reasonable   attorneys'   fees. 

(U)  The  time  at  which  the  warrantor 
will    perform    his   obligations. 

(12)  The  period  of  Ume  within  which, 
after  notice  of  malfunction  or  defect,  the 
warrantor  wUl  repair,  replace,  or  otherwise 
perform  any  obligations  under  the  warranty. 

(13)  The  characteristics  or  properties  of 
the  products,  or  p>arts  thereof,  that  are  not 
covered  by  the  warranty. 

(14)  The  elements  of  the  warranty  In 
words  or  phrases  which  would  not  mislead 
reasonable  men  as  to  the  nature  «'  scope 
of  the  warranty. 

(b)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  au- 
thorized to  determine  in  accwrdance  with 
section  553.  title  5,  United  States  (3ode. 
upon  a  public  record  after  opportunity  for 
an  agency  bearing  structured  so  as  to  pro- 
ceed as  expeditiously  as  practicable,  the 
manner  and  form  In  which  information 
with  respect  to  any  written  warranty 
against  defect  or  malfunction  of^  consimier 
product  or  service  shall  be  clearly  and  con- 
spicuously presented  or  displayed  so  as  not 
to  mislead  the  reasonable,  average  pur- 
chaser, when  such  Information  Is  contained 
in  advertising,  labeling,  point-of-sale  ma- 
terial, or  other  representations  in  writing. 
Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to 
authorize  the  Commission  to  prescribe  the 
duration  of  warranties  given  or  to  require 
that  a  product  or  any  of  Its  components 
be   warranted. 

DESIGNATION  OF  WABRANTIXS 

Sbc.  103.  (a)  Any  supplier  warranting  or 
guaranteeing  a  consumer  product  In  writing 
against  defect  or  malfunction  shall  clearly 
and  conspicuously  designate  such  warranty 
in  the  following  manner  unless  exempted 
from  doing  so  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission pursuant  to  section  109  of  this  Act: 

(1)  If  the  wrlWen  warranty  Incorporates 
the  Federal  minimum  standar<ls  for  war- 
ranty set  forth  in  section  104  of  this  Act. 
then  it  shall  be  conspicuously  designated  a 
"full  (statement  of  duration)"  warranty, 
givaranty,  or  word  of  similar  meaning. 

(2)  If  the  written  warranty  does  not  in- 
corporate the  Federal  minimum  standards 
for  warranty  set  forth  In  section  104  of 
this  Act,  then  It  shall  be  conspicuously  des- 


ignated a  "partial"  warranty,  guaranty,  or 
word  of  similar  meaning. 

(b)  Statements  or  representations  such  as 
expressions  of  general  policy  concerning  cus- 
tomer satisfaction  which  are  not  subject  to 
any  limitations  are  excluded  from  sections 
102,  103.  and  104  of  this  Act  but  shall  remain 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  and  requirements  In 
subsection    (c)    of  section    110  of   this  Act. 

FEDERAL    MINIMUM    STANDARDS    FOR    WARRANTY 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Any  supplier  warranting  con- 
sumer products  In  writing  against  defect  or 
malfunction  must  undertake  at  a  minimum 
the  following  duties  in  order  to  be  deemed 
to  have  Incorporated  the  Federal  minimum 
standards  for  warranty: 

The  duties — 

(1)  to  repair,  or  replace  If  repair  is  not 
possible  or  cannot  be  timely  made,  any  mal- 
functioning or  defective  warranted  product; 

(2)  within  a  reasonable  time;  and 

(3)  without  charge. 

In  fulfilling  the  above  duties  the  war- 
rantor shall  not  Impose  any  duty  other  than 
notification  upon  any  person  guaranteed  as  a 
condition  of  securing  repair  or  replacement 
of  any  malfunctioning  or  defective  consumer 
product  unless  the  warrantor  can  demon- 
strate that  such  a  duty  Is  reasonable.  In  a 
determination  of  whether  or  not  any  such 
additional  duty  or  duties  are  reasonable,  the 
magnitude  of  the  economic  burden  neces- 
sarily Imposed  upon  the  warrantor  (includ- 
ing costs  passed  on  to  the  purchaser)  shall 
be  weighed  against  the  magnitude  of  the 
burdens  of  inconvenience  and  expense  neces- 
sarily lmp>o6ed  upon  the  person  guaranteed. 

(b)  The  above  duties  extend  from  the 
warrantor  to  the  purchaser. 

(c)  The  i>erformance  of  the  duties  enu- 
merated in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  not  be  required  of  the  warrantor  If  he 
can  show  that  damage  while  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  person  guaranteed  or  unreason- 
able use  (including  failure  to  provide  rea- 
sonable and  necessary  maintenance)  caused 
any  warranted  product  to  malfunction  or 
become  defective. 

(d)  Disclosure  requirements — 

(1)  When  making  a  warranty  in  writing 
against  defect  or  malfunction  which  incor- 
porates Federal  minimum  standards,  the 
warrantor  shall  cause  It  to  be  labeled  a  "full 
(statement  of  duration)"  warranty,  guar- 
anty, or  word  of  similar  meaning. 

(2)  The  disclosure  requirements  and  Com- 
mission authorization  In  section  102  of  this 
Act  shall  apply  to  any  warranty  In  writing 
against  defect  or  malfunction  of  a  consumer 
product  which  Incorporates  Federal  mini- 
mum standards:  Provided,  however.  That  It 
shall  be  mandatory  for  the  warrantor  Issu- 
ing a  written  warranty  In  compliance  with 
Federal  minimum  standards  to  cause  the  dis- 
closure of  the  duration  of  the  warranty 
period  measured  either  by  time  or  by  some 
relevant  measure  of  usage  such  as  mileage 
to  the  purchaser  prior  to  the  time  of  pur- 
chase. 

run.  AND  PABTUL  WARRANTING  OF  A. 
CONSUMES  PRODUCT 

Sec.  105.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  prohibit 
the  selling  of  a  consumer  product  which  has 
both  full  and  partial  warranties  if  such  war- 
ranties are  clearly  and  conspicuously  differ- 
entiated. 

SERVICE  CONTOACTS 

Sec.  106.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  a  supplier  from  selling  a 
service  contract  to  the  purchaser  in  addition 
to  or  In  lieu  of  a  warranty  If  such  contract 
fully  and  conspicuously  discloses  In  simple 
and  readily  understood  language  the  terms 
and  conditions. 

DESIGNATION   OF  RKPRESENTATIVXS 

Sec.  107.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  any  warrantor  from  desig- 
nating   representatives    to    perform    duties 
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under  th«  warranty:  Provided.  That  •uch 
warrantor  equitably  compensates  such  desig- 
nated representatives,  but  no  such  des'^na- 
tlon  shall  relieve  the  warrantor  of  his  direct 
responsibilities  to  the  person  guaranteed  or 
make  the  representative  a  cowarrantor. 

LIMrrATION  ON  DISCLAIMER  OF  IMPLOEO 
WARXANTtES 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Tliere  shall  be  no  expreas  dis- 
claimer of  Implied  warranties  to  a  purchaser 
If  any  express  warranty  of  a  consumer  prod- 
uct against  defect  or  malfunction  Is  made  hy 
a  supplier  to  a  purchaser  in  writing. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  implied  war- 
ranties may  be  limited  In  duration  to  the 
duration  of  an  express  warranty  of  reison- 
able  dur.itlon,  if  such  limitation  is  consclon- 
able  and  Is  set  forth  In  clear  and  unmistak- 
able language  and  prominently  displayed  on 
the  face  of  the  warranty. 

rKDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  109.  In  addition  to  the  authority  given 
In  sections  103  and  104  of  this  Act  pertain- 
ing to  disclosure,  the  Federal  ixade  Commis- 
sion Is  authorized  to  establish  rules  pursu- 
ant to  section  SS3,  title  5.  United  States  Code 
upon  a  public  record  after  an  opportunity  for 
an  agency  hearing  structured  so  as  to  pro- 
ceed as  expeditiously  as  practicable,  to  define 
In  detail  the  duties  set  forth  In  subsection 
(a)  of  section  104  of  this  Act  and  their  ap- 
plicability to  warrantors  of  different  cate- 
gories of  consumer  products  with  "full"  war- 
ranties, and  to  determine  when  a  warranty 
in  writing  against  defect  or  malfunction  does 
not  have  to  be  designated  either  "full  (state- 
ment of  duration)"  or  "partial"  In  accord- 
ance with  section  103  of  this  Act. 


Sec.  110.  (a)  Congress  hereby  declares  It  to 
be  Its  policy  to  encourage  warrantors  to  es- 
tablish procedures  whereby  consumer  dis- 
pute* are  fairly  and  expeditiously  settled 
through  Informal  dispute  settlement  mecha- 
nisms. Such  Informal  dispute  settlement 
procedures  should  be  created  by  suppliers  in 
cooperation  with  Independent  and  govern- 
mental entitles  and  should  be  supervised  by 
some  governmental  or  other  Impartial  body. 

(b)  It  shall  be  a  violation  of  section  6(a) 
(1)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commlsalon  Act  (15 
use  45(a)(1))  for  any  person  (Including 
any  partnersblp.  corporation,  or  association) 
subject  to  tJie  provisions  of  this  Act  to  fall 
to  comply  with  any  requirement  Imposed  on 
such  person  by  or  pursuant  to  this  Act  or  to 
violate  any  prohibition  contained  In  this 
Act. 

(c)(1)  Tbe  dlsUlct  coxiru  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  restrain 
any  supplier  from  making  a  deceptive  war- 
ranty with  respect  to  a  consumer  product  or 
service  In  an  action  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
or  by  the  Commission  by  any  of  its  attorneys 
designated  by  It  for  such  purpose.  The  court 
may,  pursuant  to  the  general  standards  gov- 
erning the  Issuance  of  injunctions  Ln  civil 
actions,  at  any  time  grant  such  injunctive 
relief  as  It  deems  appropriate.  Whenever  It 
appears  to  the  court  that  the  ends  of  Justice 
require  that  other  persons  should  be  parties 
In  the  action,  the  coxirt  may  cause  them  to 
be  summoned  whether  or  not  they  reside  In 
tbe  district  In  which  the  court  Is  held,  and 
to  that  end  process  may  be  served  In  any 
district 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a 
"deceptive  warranty"  means:  (1)  a  guaran- 
ty or  warranty  that  contains  an  afOrmatlon, 
promise,  description,  or  representation  that 
Is  either  false  or  fraudulent,  or  that.  In  the 
light  of  all  of  the  clrcunxstancee,  would  mis- 
lead a  reasonable  man  exercising  due  care:  or 
falls  to  contain  Information  that  is  necessary, 
in  light  of  all  of  the  circumstances,  to  make 
the  guaranty  or  warranty  not  misleading  to  a 
reasonable  man  exercising  due  care:  and  (11) 
a  guaranty  or  warranty  created  by  the  use  of 
auch  terms  as  "guaranty"  or  "warranty."  If 
tb«  terms  and  oacdltlons  of  s«cb  guaranty  or 


warranty  so  limit  Its  scope  and  application 
as  to  deeelve  a  reasonable  man 

(d)  If  any  person  guaranteed  or  protected 
by  a  service  contract  shall  finally  prevail  In 
any  suit  or  proceeding  for  breach  of  an  ex- 
press or  Implied  warranty  or  service  contract 
obligation  on  a  consumer  product,  he  shall  be 
allowed  by  the  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion to  recover  as  part  of  the  Judgment  a  sum 
equal  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  cost  and 
expenses  ( Including  attorneys'  fees  based  on 
actual  time  expended)  determined  by  the 
court  to  have  been  reasonably  incurred  by 
such  person  guaranteed  or  protected  by  a 
service  contract  for  or  In  connection  with 
the  Institution  and  prosecution  of  such  suit 
or  proceeding  unless  the  court  In  lt£  discre- 
tion shall  determine  that  such  an  award  of 
attorneys'  fees  would  be  Inappropriate:  Pro- 
trided.  That  any  person  guaranteed,  in  a  suit 
for  breach  of  warranty,  must  have  afforded 
the  maker (s)  of  that  warranty  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  cure  the  breach  to  be  eligible 
for  such  coet  and  expenses. 

(e)  Any  person  damaged  by  the  failure  of  a 
supplier  to  comply  with  any  obligations  as- 
sumed under  an  express  or  Implied  war- 
ranty or  service  contract  subject  to  this  Act 
may  bring  suit  In  an  appropriate  district 
court  of  the  United  States  subject  to  the 
Jurisdictional  requirements  of  section  1331. 
title  38.  United  Staates  Code,  or  In  any  SUte 
or  District  of  Columbia  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction. 

SAVINO    PROVISION 

Sec.  ill.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  repeal.  Invalidate,  or 
supersede  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
(15  use.  41  et  seq  )  or  any  statute  defined 
therein  as  an  antitrust  Act. 

SCOPE 

Sec  113.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
the  powers  granted  hereunder  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  Attorney  Oeneral 
shall  extend  to  all  sales  of  consumer  products 
and  service*  affecting  Interstate  commerce. 

(b)  Labeling,  disclosure,  or  other  require- 
ments of  a  State  with  respect  to  written 
warranties  against  defect  or  malfunction  of 
a  consumer  product  inconsistent  with  those 
set  forth  In  sections  102,  103.  or  104  of  this 
Act  shall  not  be  applicable  to  warranties  com- 
plying with  any  of  those  provisions. 

SKPARABIUTT 

Sec  113.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  is 
declared  unconstitutional,  or  the  applicabil- 
ity thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstance  Is 
held  Invalid,  the  constitutionality  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Act  and  the  applicability 
thereof  to  ^her  persons  and  circumstances 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

EnXCnVB    DATI 

Sbc.  114.  (a)  Except  for  the  limitations  In 
sutMectlon  (b)  of  this  section,  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  six  months  after  the  date  of  Its 
enactment  but  shall  not  apply  to  consumer 
products  In  the  stream  of  commerce  prior  to 
such  date. 

(b)  Those  requirements  In  this  Act  which 
cannot  be  reasonably  met  withcut  the  pro- 
mulgation of  rules  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission shall  t&.ke  effect  six  months  after  the 
floal  publlcatlcn  of  such  rule;;:  Provided, 
That  the  Federal  Trade  Commlss'on,  for  good 
cause  shown,  ncay  provide  designated  classes 
of  suppliers  up  to  an  addltlora.'  six  nriiinths 
to  bring  their  written  warrantlts  Into  cjm- 
pllance  with  r\iles  promulgated  pursujint  to 
this  Act. 

(c)  The  Federal  Trade  Comiiission  shall 
promulgate  rules  Implementing  this  Act  as 
soon  as  possible  after  enactment  but  In  no 
event  later  than  six  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment. 

TITLE  II— FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 
IMPROVEMENTS 
Sbc    201.  Section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (IS  U.B.C.  45)    Is  amended 


by  striking  out  the  words  "in  commerce' 
wherever  they  appear  and  Inserting  la  \^^ 
thereof  "affecting  commerce." 

Sec  303.  Section  6(a)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  ( 15  U.S.C.  45(a) )  is  ameoded 
by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (6)  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(7)  The  Commission  Is  further  empow. 
ered  and  directed  to  order  such  persons,  part- 
nershlps,  or  corporations  engaged  In  any  act 
or  practice  which  Is  unfair  or  deceptive  to  t 
consumer  and  Is  prohibited  by  subsection 
(a)(l>  of  this  section,  to  take  any  ottaci 
action  necessary  to  redress  the  injury  caused 
by  such  acts  or  practices  to  consumers. 

"(8)  The  Commission  shall  Initiate  civU 
actions  in  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  against  persona,  partnerships,  or  cor- 
porations engaged  with  actual  knowledge  or 
knowledge  fairly  Implied  on  the  basis  of  ob- 
jective circumstances  In  any  act  or  {Mactice 
which  Is  unfair  or  deceptive  to  a  consumer 
and  Is  prohibited  by  subsection  (a)(1)  or 
this  section.  Including  any  rule  or  regula- 
tion promulgated  by  the  Commission  under 
Section  0(g)  of  this  act,  in  addition  to  any 
other  action  ordered  under  this  section,  to 
obtain  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  |lo.- 
000  for  each  such  violation.  In  seeking  such 
penalty,  the  Commission  shall  give  con- 
siderations to  the  appropriateness  of  the 
penalty,  to  the  size  of  the  business  of  the 
person  charged,  to  the  gravity  of  the  viola- 
tlon,  and  to  the  history  of  previous  viola- 
tions. The  Commlsalon  may  compromlM, 
mitigate  or  settle  any  civil  penalty  if  that 
action  Is  accompanied  by  a  public  statement 
of  Its  reasons  following  a  public  hearing  »t 
which  interested  parties  may  be  heard." 

Sec  203.  Section  6(b)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  45(b) )  Is  amended 
by  deleting  the  period  after  the  second  and 
fifth  sentences  of  subsection  (b)  and  adding 
the  following : 

",  or  requiring  such  person,  partnership, 
or  corporation  to  take  such  other  action  u 
may  be  authorized  by  this  Act  and  deter- 
mined by  the  Commission  to  be  necessary  in 
order  to  remedy  the  violation  or  violation!  of 
law  found  by  It." 

Sec  304  Section  5(c)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  US.C.  45(c) )  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  the  word  "practice"  In  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  the  following: 

"or  to  take  any  other  such  action  as  may 
be  authorised  by  this  Act" 

Sec.  306  Section  5(g)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  ( 15  U.S.C.  45(g)  )  Is  amended 
by  deleting  the  words  "to  cease  and  desist 
after  the  word  "Commission." 

Sec.  30B  Section  5(1)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  ( 15  U.S.C.  45(1) )  Is  amended 
by  striking  subsection  (1)  and  inserting  In 
lieu   thereof   the   following   new   paragraph: 

"(1)  Any  person,  partnership,  or  corpora- 
tion who  violates  an  order  of  the  Oommlssion 
after  It  has  become  final,  and  while  such  or- 
der Is  In  effect,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the 
United  States  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more 
than  $10,000  for  each  violation,  which  shall 
accrue  to  the  United  States  and  may  be  re- 
covered in  a  civil  action  brought  by  the 
United  States  or  the  Commission  in  Its  own 
name  by  any  of  Its  attorneys  designated  by 
it  for  such  purpose.  Each  sep^arate  violation 
of  such  an  order  shall  be  a  separate  offense. 
except  that  In  the  case  of  a  violation  through 
continuing  failure  or  neglect  to  obey  a  final 
order  of  the  Commission  each  day  of  con- 
tinuance of  such  failure  or  neglect  shall  be 
deemed  a  separate  offense.  In  such  actions, 
the  United  States  district  courts  are  em- 
F>owered  to  grant  mandatory  injunctions  and 
such  other  and  further  equitable  relief  s» 
they  deem  appropriate  in  the  enforcement  of 
such  final  orders  of  the  Osmmlsslon." 

Sec.  207.  Section  6  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  46)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  "in  commerce" 
wherever  they  appear  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "In  or  whose  business  affects  com- 
merce." 
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SIC  308  Section  6(g)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
commission  Act  (16  U.S.C.  46(g) )  Is  amended 
by  striking  subsection  (6)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■■la)  From  time  to  time  to  classify  corpo- 
raUons  and  to  make  substantive  and  proce- 
dural rules  and  regulations  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
Whenever  it  appears  to  the  Commission  to  be 
in  the  public  interest,  the  Commission  shall 
oromulgate   rules   and    regulations   defining 
unfair  or  deceptive   acts  or   practices   In   a 
manner  sufficiently  specific  to  reasonably  In- 
form affected  persons  of  the  acts  or  practices 
prohibited.  Such  rules  and  regulations  shall 
be  promulgated  in  accordance  with  section 
553  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  after  rea- 
jonable  notice,  an  opportunity  for  interested 
nersons    to    participate    In    the    rulemaking 
through  submission  of  written  data,   views, 
or  arguments,  and.  if  requested,  the  Com- 
mission shall   hold  a  hearing   In   which   In- 
terested persons  shall  have  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  present  the  same  orally  In  an  ap- 
propriate manner.  The  testimony  In  any  such 
hearing  shall  be  reduced  to  writing,  shall  be 
flled  in  the   office  of   the   Commission,   and 
together  with  written  submissions,  shall  con- 
stitute the  record.  Such  record  shall  be  open 
to  public  Inspection.  After  consideration  of 
all  relevant  matter  presented  upon  such  rec- 
ord, the  Commission  shall  Incorporate  In  any 
rule  adopted  a  concise  general  statement  of 
lis  basis  and  purpose.  When  any  such  trade 
regulation  rule  Is  promulgated  and  becomes 
final,  a  subsequent  violation   thereof  shall 
constitute  an  unfair  or  deceptive  act  or  prac- 
tice In  violation  of  section  5(a)(1)    of  this 
Act.  Such  rules  and  regulations  shall  be  re- 
viewable In  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  In  accordance  with  chapter 
7  of  title  5.  United  States  Code.  In  addition 
the  reviewing  court  shall  hold  unlawful  and 
set  aside  agency  action,  findings,  and  con- 
c'uslons  found  to  be  unsupported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence  upon  the  record  as  herein 
defined." 

Sec.  209.  Section  9  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (16  UJ3.C.  49)  Is  amended 
by- 

(a)  deleting  the  word  "corporation"  In  the 
first  sentence  of  the  first  unnumbered  para- 
graph and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"party." 

(b)  deleting  ";  and  the  Commission  shall 
have  power  to  require  by  subpena  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  all  documentary  evidence  re- 
lating to  any  matter  under  Investigation" 
following  the  word  "against"  In  the  first  sen- 
tence of  the  first  unnumbered  paragraph  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof,  "The  Commission 
shall  also  have  the  power  to  require  by  sub- 
pena the  attendance  and  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  all  documentary 
evidence  relating  to  any  matter  under  In- 
vestigation"; 

(c)  Inserting  after  the  word  "Commission" 
in  the  second  sentence  of  the  second  un- 
numbered paragraph  the  phrase  "acting 
through  any  of  Us  attorneys  designated  by  It 
for  such  purpose"; 

(d)  deleting  the  fourth  unnumbered  para- 
graph and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
following: 

"Upon  application  of  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  or  the  Commission,  act- 
ing through  any  of  its  attorneys  designated 
by  It  for  such  purpose,  the  district  courts 
of  the  United  States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
issue  writs  of  mandamus  commanding  any 
person  or  corporation  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act  or  any  rule,  regulation, 
or  order  of  the  Commission  made  In  pursu- 
ance thereof." 

Sec.  210.  Section  10  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  50)  Is  amended 
by  deleting  the  third  unnumbered  paragraph 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"If  any  corporation  required  by  this  Act 


to  file  any  annual  or  special  report  shall 
fall  to  do  so  within  the  time  fixed  by  the 
Commission  for  filing  the  same,  and  such 
failure  shall  continue  for  thirty  days  after 
notice  of  such  default,  the  corporation  shall 
forfeit  to  the  United  States  the  sum  of  $100 
for  each  and  every  day  of  the  continuance  of 
such  faUure  which  forfeiture  shall  be  payable 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and 
shall  be  recoverable  in  a  civil  suit  brought 
by  the  United  States  or  by  the  Commission, 
acting  through  any  of  its  attorneys  desig- 
nated by  It  for  such  purpose,  in  the  district 
where  the  corporation  has  lu  principal  office 
or  In  any  district  In  which  It  shall  do 
business." 

SEC  211.  Section  12  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  52)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  "In  commerce" 
wherever  they  appear  and  in.serting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "In  or  having  an  affect  upon 
commerce." 

Sec.  212.  Section  13  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  53)  Is  amended  by 
redesignating  "(b)"  as  "(c)"  and  inserting 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Commission  has  reason 
to  believe — 

"(1)  that  any  person,  partnership,  or  cor- 
poration Is  engaged  in,  or  Is  about  to  engage 
In,  any  act  or  practice  which  Is  unfair  or 
deceptive  to  a  consumer,  and  is  prohibited 
by  section  5,  and 

"(2)  that  the  enjoining  thereof  pending 
the  Issuance  of  a  complaint  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  section  5,  and  until  such  com- 
plaint is  dismissed  by  the  Commission  or  set 
aside  by  the  court  on  review,  or  the  order  of 
the  Commission  made  thereon  hais  become 
final  within  the  meaning  of  section  5,  would 
be  to  the  Interest  of  the  public — 
the  Commission  by  any  of  its  attorneys  des- 
ignated by  It  for  such  purpose  may  bring 
svUt  In  a  district  court  of  the  United  States 
to  enjoin  any  such  act  or  practice.  Upon 
proper  showing  a  preliminary  Injunction  may 
be  granted  without  bond  under  the  same 
conditions  and  principles  as  injunctive  re- 
lief against  conduct  or  threatened  conduct 
that  will  cause  loss  or  damage  is  granted  'jy 
caurts  of  equity.  Any  such  suit  shall  be 
brought  In  the  district  In  which  such  person, 
part^nershlp,  or  corporation  resides  or  trans- 
acts business." 


By  Mr.  HANSEN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Beall,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Eastland, 
Mr.    Fannin,    Mr.    Goldwater, 
Mr,  GuRNEY,   Mr.  Hruska,   Mr. 
Tower,  and  Mr.  Thurmond  >  : 
S.  987.  To  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  for  medical  and  hospital 
care    through    a    system    of    voluntary 
health    insurance    including    protection 
against  the  catastrophic  expenses  of  ill- 
ness, financed  in  whole  for  low-income 
groups  through  issuance  of  certificates, 
and  in  part  for  all  other  persons  through 
allowance  of  tax  credits;  and  to  provide 
effective  utilization  of  available  finan- 
cial resources,  health  manpower  and  fa- 
cilities. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Mr.  HANSilN.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duced today  legislation  to  provide  for  a 
national  health  insurance  program. 

Along  with  a  number  of  cosponsors,  I 
am  pleased  to  submit  this  national  health 
insurance  bill,  called  medicredit.  It  is 
designed  to  help  people  pay  for  their 
health  and  medical  care  and  it  is  a  meas- 
ure that  can  mean  a  great  deal  to  the 
people  in  this  country. 

The  bill's  cosponsors  include  Senators 
Beall  of  Maryland;   Dole  of  Kansas; 


Eastland  of  Mif^sissippi ;  Fannin  and 
Goldwater  of  Arizona ;  Gdrney  of  Flor- 
ida; Hruska  of  Nebraska;  Tower  of  Tex- 
as: and  Thurmond  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  will  accomplish 
Uiree  important  things: 

First,  it  would  pay  the  full  cost  of 
heaiih  insurance  for  those  too  poor  to 
buy  their  own.  Second,  it  would  help 
those  who  can  afford  to  pay  a  part — if 
not  all  of  their  health  insurance  pre- 
mium. The  less  they  can  afford  to  pay. 
Ihe  more  the  Government  would  help 
out. 

And  third,  this  measure  would  see  to 
it  that  no  American  would  have  to  bank- 
rupt himself  because  of  a  long-lasting, 
catastrophic  illness. 

In  other  words,  the  poor  woulc  pay 
nothing  for  their  health  insurance  cer- 
ficate;  the  well-to-do  would  pay  just 
about  all  of  it;  and  those  in  between 
would  pay  what  they  could  afford,  ac- 
cording to  a  sliding  scale.  Everyone— 
rich  and  poor — would  be  protected 
against  the  cost  of  a  catastrophic  ill- 
ness. 

We  think  this  bill  would  help  those 
who  need  he'.p — and  do  it  at  a  cost  the 
taxpayers  can  live  with. 

I  am  seriously  concerned  about  the  dev- 
astating effect  which  a  catastrophic  ill- 
ness can  have  on  families  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  stricken  by  such  illness. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  this 
century  through  scientific  achievement  in 
the  ability  to  sustain  and  prolong  life. 
It  is  now  possible  for  patients  to  survive 
catastrophic  illnesses  and  injuries  which 
previously  were  fatal,  and  oftentimes 
rapidly  fatal. 

With  the  advent  of  these  near  miracle 
cures  which  often  require  long  hospitali- 
zation and  expensive  initial  surgery  and 
sometimes  continuing  surgery  and  high- 
cost  treatment — new  problems  have 
arisen  in  American  life. 

The  net  cost  of  a  catastrophic  illness 
or  injury  usually  is  staggering.  Almost 
any  lamily  in  America  can  be  bank- 
rupted in  just  a  few  months  or  even 
weeks  by  the  cost.  Many  can  never  re- 
cover financially— even  in  more  than  a 
generation. 

I  believe  the  Government  can  be  in- 
strumental in  helping  to  provide  a  safe- 
guard against  these  destructive  costs — 
through  a  catastrophic  health  insurance 
program.  This  would  protect  all  Ameri- 
cans and  their  families  from  the  tragedy 
of  being  wiped  out  financially  through 
catastrophic  illness  cost. 

Medicredit  gives  every  American  fam- 
ily the  opportunity  to  protect  itself 
against  the  cost  of  a  catastrophic  illness. 
No  family  need  face  the  prospect  of 
losing  its  savings  and  even  its  home, 
because  of  medical  bills. 

The  point  at  which  a  medical  bill  rep- 
resents a  catastrophe  for  a  family  cer- 
tainly will  vary. 

It  generally  will  relate  to  the  family  in- 
come. Thus,  medicredit  provides  that  in- 
surance policies  covered  under  this  pro- 
gram must  protect  against  cat«istrophic 
illness  and  defines  what  constitutes  a 
catastrophic  illness  for  families  in  differ- 
ent economic  situations. 

The  sponsors  of  medicredit  agree  that 
a  medical  bill  of  virtually  any  size  would 
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represent    a    catastrophe    for    a    family  Quaii/icatUm  of  participating  carriers  pected  to  afford  DMdical  bill*  of  |2.760.  Agtin 

whose   income   Is   under   $3,000.   On   the  To  participate  in  the  plan,  a  carrier  would  'h'*  amount  could  be  paid  from  BaTlngi  or 

other  hand,  a  family  with  income  of  $8,-  have  to  qualify  under  state  law.  provide  cer-  ****  family  could  protect  luelf  against  tM« 

000  could  be  expected  to  have  resources  t^a'n  basic  coverage,  make  coverage  available  expenditure  or  a  portion  of  It  through  health 
Which  would  enable  it  to  afford  a  medical  without  pre-existing  health  conditions,  and  ''^'*°,^,      .„,  ^. .    ,„„.,,.,^    ,^ 

Kill     ^f     »cnn     <.i»k>_     f-«~,     »«.,<„„-     ^^  guarantee  annual  renewal.  An  BMlgned  risk  The  following  table  illustrates  the  scale  of 

^^    °'k  *^?.  ;.  ^,                        ^* «  insurance    pool    among    earners    would    be  Payments  to  be  made  by  a  family  of  four  to 

through  additlMial  Insurance  protection,  utilized  as  appropriate  each  of  several  economic  situations: 

Similarly,  a  family  with  an  Income  of  „    ,,.   ,  n^-ri^yy,  ♦^m- 

$20,000  would  be  expected  to  afford  medl-  "^-'''^  .durance  corera^e  ^^^' 

cal    bills   of   $2,750.    Again,    this   amount  a  quaUfled  policy  would  offer  comprehen-  (10%   on  1st  •*°««-    »J2    «»««  M.OOO;  ao% 

could  be  oaid  from  savinirs  or  the  family  '*'*  Insurance  against  the  ordinary  and  cata-  thereafter) 

coma  DC  paia  irom  savings  or  tne  laimiy  gtropmc  expenaes  of  illness.  Basic  benefits  in  Corridor  for 

could  protect  itself  against  this  expendi-  »  la-month  policy  period  would  include  «0  family  of  4 

ture  or  a  portion  of  it  through  health  in-  days  of  inpatient  care  in  a  hcepltal  or  ex-  Adjusted  gross  Income: 

surance.  tended   care   facility    (but   any   two  days   In         $1.000 10 

The    Senate    Finance    Committee    last  an  extended  care  facility  would  count  as  one         $2.000 Q 

year  voted  13  to  2 — and  I  voted  with  the  o'  **»e  6O  days)    other  basic  benefits  would         $3.000 Q 

majority— in  favor  of  a  similar  provision  P^vide  emergency  and  outpatient  services        M.OOO 75 

to  nrotect  all  Amerirans  aaalnst  the  cost  '"'*  *"  n>«<"cal  services  provided  by  doctors         $6.000 195 

10  protect  aiJ  Amencans  against  tne  cost  ^^  medicine  or  osteopathy.  The  catastrophic        $6.000 2»o 

01  a  Catastropmc  Uiness.  expense  protection  would  pay  Incurred  ex-         $7,000 33q 

I  am  confident  that  the  Congress  will  penses  for  benefits  in  excess  of  the  basic        $a,0O0  _-_ 505 

enact   such    legislation    during   this   92d  coverage,  including  hospital,  extended  care        $9.000 540 

Congress.  facility,   inpatient   drugs,    blood,   prosthetic         $10.000 775 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  appliances,  etc.                                                          $20.000. 3755 

sent  to  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point  Deductibles                                   $30.000 4  750 

a  brief  summary  of  the  Health  Care  In-  a  policy  purchased  under  this  program  Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  In  an  ef- 

surance  Assistance  Act  of  1971 — called  win  contain:  fort  to  provide  as  much  factual  informa- 

medicredit — a      proposal      for      Federal  (a)  Under  the  basic  coverage— a  deductible  tion    on    the    various    alternatives   now 

financing  of  health  Insurance.  °^  WO  per  hospital  stay,  and  20%  coinsur-  pending   on   national   health  insurance 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary  '°7  °^^'  ^S^'n^.^l^Tr^i^L^'^^.l'^t  Programs.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 

J       J  r    1-       \,    i   J  ■     ii_     »»  on  the  first  $500  of  emergency  or  outpatient  »w-  «_ii„_.i„„  ___i     •    w           j 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  expenses  and                   »      j            f  jj^g  following  analysis  be  made  a  part  of 

as  follows:  (b)    under   the   catastrophic   lllneaa  pro-  ^^^  RecORD. 

StrxMAar  visions — a  corridor,  between  the  basic  cover-  There  l)elng  no  objection,  the  analysis 

Medicredlt  would:  (1)  pay  the  full  cost  of  age  and  the  catastrophic  illness  coverage,  of  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

health  insurance  for  those  too  poor  to  buy  expenses  to  be  Incurred  by  the  beneficiaries  as  follows: 

their  own.  (3)  help  those  who  can  afford  before  payments  under  the  catastrophic  HI-  hkalth  Pam  Tk»it»*vi-«  Amt^a»,^  *~ 
to  pav  «  port-if  not  all— of  their  health  In-  neas  provisions  would  begin  The  amount  of  *«*^™  ^*"  19^  Assistanci  Act  or 
aurance  premium.  The  leas  they  c*n  afford  ^h*  corridor  would  be  based  on  taxable  In- 
to p«y,  the  more  the  government  would  help  co^e  (that  Is,  net  income  after  all  tax  de-  The  American  Medical  Associations  pro- 
out.  (3)  see  to  It  that  no  American  would  ductlons  and  personal  exempUons)  :  10%  P«*l  fMedlcredlt)  would:  (1)  pay  the  full 
Have  to  bMkrupt  himself  because  of  a  long-  °^  **»•  <*"»  $4  000,  16%  on  the  next  $3,000,  co"*  °f  health  insurance  for  those  too  poor 
lading   catastrophic  lllneae  and  20%  thereafter.  to  buy  their  own,    (2)    help  those   who  can 

(This  bill  addresses  Itself  only  to  ftnancing  *  family  of  four,  having  an  adjusted  gross  »'^of<*    «»   P»y   »   part— If   not   all— of   their 

health  care;   other  legislation  and  programs  'ncome  of  $«.100,  would  have  a  taxable  In-  health  Insurance  premium,  the  less  an  Indl- 

involve  medical   manpower  supply  and   dis-  ~™«  •""«'"  »*'  "^«  deductions)  of  $2,900  Its  ^dual  can  afford  to  pay.  the  more  the  govern- 

trlbutlon.  the  method  of  delivering  care  and  corridor  would  be  10%  of  $2,900,  or  $290.  ment  would  help  out.  and  (3)  see  to  it  thst 

other  problems  such  as  environment,  health  Health  insurance  advisory  board  no  American  would  have  to  bankrupt  himself 

•ducatlon.  and  peer  review  )  .  health  insurance  advisorv  board  of  eleven  ^^  °k«*,  '""S-'Mtlng.   catastrophic  111- 

*^  A  neaiin  insurance  aavisory  ooara  01  eleven  ness   The  bill  would  apply  to  all  Individual* 

ANALTSU  members,  a  majority  of  whom  shall  be  prac-  residing  In  the  U  8 

Federal  contribution  "<=»"«  P^"'^""".  ""**  '°<='"*»'«8  *»»•  ^^-  Under  the  biu!  the  Government  would  ptT 

__      _,                   ^           ,^            ._«         .     ^  tary  of  HEW  and  the  Commissioner  of  In-      inn'-    nr  th.  r.r.rr.i..n^  »«,  1 ,  .-     _    ^ 

The  Oovernment  would  pay  100%  of  the  ^..^^  Revenue  and  other  persona  qualified  ^Ji°'  ^  ?nd?l  Z^i  In^  t,' .  h  n^  ,' 
Sf!!^''?  ^Z  '"^-i^"""*  beneficiaries  (an  In-  j,,  virtue  of  education,  traming.  or  expert-  wh^"  o^.n^'TL*!"!!.*?;?,  ^^\  dependenu 
dividual  and  his  dependents  whose  combined  ^nce,  would  be  appointed  by  ^e  President  '^^  nT  Ji^f  ri«^"*  °  ,  *  '*"^/'  T 
income  for  a  taxable  year  would  not  give  rtse  „^^^,  q^^^,^  consist  The  B^rd  would  e»-  ^1?!  '  ^  S^r^^^K.rf  t^  *^  "*'=°'°*  ♦'"  ^1 
to  any  Income  tax  liability)  IV,r  others,  the  ^abllsh  minimum  quallflcaUons  for  carrier,.  ^"'*[^,  ^^^^^^.V ."^m  Jf^"l  T°^^ 
oovernment  would  provide  scaled  partlclp-  ^^d  In  consultation  with  carriers,  providers  ^7  5 ,1  J^'f^,?*?'^'??  ?  ^°^  **° 
tlon  ranging  between  97.6%  and  10%.  favor-  and  consumers,  would  develop  programs  de-  ^^n,  ^n^h.  LvJ^nt^*  lower-Income  per- 
ing  lower-income  persona,  In  the  payment  of  „gned  to  malnUln  the  quality  of  health  care  *o"'r«"/^*  J^tl^.n  ^V^.^'T  ^* 
premiums  for  basic  coverage,  and  would  pay  and  the  effective  utlllzaUon  of  available  ^r°rZ^2:,^^yJ  ]L^^  '"  ^'^'  the  premium 
in  full  the  premium  for  catastrophic  expense  financial  resources,  health  manpower,  and  [un^^y^  l^^'^T ''°\",^^^  ^^*  "^ 
coverage.  A  table  of  allowable  percentagM  facilities  It  would  report  annually  to  the  ulZTu^]^  T..  ,  hL".  Ju^lt^'^  """""*  ^ 
tor  related  Income  Ux  UablllUes  la  Included  President  and  Conm-ess  liabilities  Is  Included  In  the  bill 
In  the  bill.  The  extent  of  parUclpatlon  would  be  de- 
The  extent  of  pwtlcipatlon  would  be  de-  "^ticwation  in  cata»t«ophic  covxaAox  termlned  with  reference  to  the  federal  In- 
termlned  with  reference  to  federal  Income  The  point  at  which  a  medical  bill  repre-  come  tax  liability  of  an  Individual  In  a  par- 
tax  llablUty  of  an  individual  In  a  particular  sen ts  a  catastrophe  for  a  family  certainly  will  tlcular  year  (base  year).  A  health  care  In- 
year  (bale  year).  A  health  care  insurance  vary.  It  generally  will  relate  to  the  family  surance  policy,  qualified  under  this  program, 
policy,  qualified  under  this  program,  would  Income.  Thus  Medicredlt  provides  that  In-  would  run  for  a  12-month  period  beginning 
run  for  a  12-month  period  beginning  in  the  surance  policies  covered  under  this  program  in  the  year  following  (benefit  year). 
yecu-  following  (benefit  year).  must   protect    against   catastrophic    Illnesses  A  beneficiary  eligible  for  full  payment  of 

u.^tth    <«..,,«.».  ..^tjt^^*..    J .  *n<*  defines  what  constitutes  a  catastrophic  his    premium    by    the    Federal    Oovernment 

Health  insurance  certificates,   income  tax  ,uness  for  families  In  different  economic  situ-  would  be  entitled  to  a  certificate  accepubl* 

atlons.  by  carriers  for  health  care  insurance  for  hlm- 

A  beneficiary  eligible  for  full  payment  of  As  an  example  of  how  the  program  would  self  and  his  dependenu.  Eligible  beneficiaries 

premium  by  the  Federal  Oovernment  would  be  applied,  a  medical  bill  of  virtually  any  size  with  whom  the  Oovernment  would  l>e  sharing 

be  entitled  to  a  certificate  acceptable  by  car-  would   represent  a  catastrophe  for  a  family  the  cost  of  the  premium  could  elect  between 

rlers  for   health   care   insurance   for  himself  whose    income    Is    under    $3,000.    Therefore.  a  credit  against  income  tax  or  a  certificate 

and    his    dependents.    Eligible    beneficiaries  catastrophic   coverage   would   begin   without  for  the  allowed  amount.  The  carrier,  as  de- 

wlth  whom  the  Government  would  be  shar-  any    paymenU    by    the    Individual.    On    the  fined  In  the  bill,  would  present  certificates 

Ing  the  cost  of  premium  could  elect  t>etween  other  hand,  a  family  with  Income  of  $8,000  received  In  payment  of  premium  to  the  Fed- 

a  credit  against  Income  tax  or  a  certificate,  could  be  expected   to  have  resources  which  era!  Government  for  redemption. 

The   carrier,    as   defined   in   the   bill,    would  would  enable  them  to  handle  a  medical  bill  To  participate  In  the  plan,  a  carrier  would 

present   certificates  received   In   payment  of  of  $500,  either  from  savings  or  through  addl-  have  to  qualify  under  state  law,  provide  eer- 

premlum  to  the  Federal  Oovernment  for  re-  Uonal  Insurance  protection  Similarly  a  fam-  tain  basic  coverage,  make  coverage  available 

demptlon.  lly  with  an  Income  of  $20,000  would  be  ex-  without  pre-existing  health  conditions,  and 
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-uarantee  annual  renewal.  An  assigned  risk 
insurance  pool  among  carriers  would  be 
utUlzed  as  appropriate. 

A  qualified  policy  would  offer  comprehen- 
sive insurance  against  the  ordinary  and  cat- 
Ltrophlc  expenses  of  illness.  Basic  benefits 
m  a  12-roonth  policy  period  would  include 
60  days  of  inpaUent  care  In  a  hospital  or  ex- 
tended caxe  faculty  (any  two  days  In  an  ex- 
tended care  facility  would  count  as  one  of 
the  60  days) .  Other  basic  benefits  would  pro- 
vide emergency  and  outpatient  services  and 
all  medical  services  provided  by  doctors  of 
medicine  or  osteopathy.  The  catastrophic  ex- 
pense protection  would  pay  Incurred  expenses 
for  benefits  in  excess  of  the  basic  coverage, 
including  hospital,  extended  care  facility,  In- 
patient drugs,  blood,  prosthetic  I4)pllance8, 

etc. 

A  policy  purchased  under  this  program 
would  contain: 

(a)  Under  the  basic  coverage — a  deduct- 
ible of  $50  per  hospital  stay,  and  20%  co- 
insurance of  the  first  $500  of  medical  expense 
and  on  the  first  $500  of  emergency  or  out- 
patient expenses;  and 

(b)  Under  the  catastrophic  Illness  provi- 
sions—a  corridor,  between  the  basic  coverage 
and  the  catastrophic  illness  coverage,  of  ex- 
penses to  be  Incurred  by  the  beneficiaries 
before  payments  under  the  catastrophic  Ill- 
ness provisions  would  begin.  The  amount 
of  the  corridor  would  be  based  on  taxable 
income  (that  is,  net  Income  after  all  tax 
deducUons  and  personal  exemptions)  :  10% 
on  the  first  $4,000.  15%  on  the  next  $3,000, 
and  30%  thereafter. 

A  health  Insurance  advisory  board  of  eleven 
members,  a  majority  of  whom  would  be  prac- 
ticing physicians,  and  Including  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  and  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  and  other  person*  qualified 
by  virtue  of  education,  training,  or  experi- 
ence, would  be  appointed  by  the  President 
with  Senate  consent.  The  Board  would  es- 
tablish minimum  qualifications  for  carriers, 
and  in  consultation  with  carriers,  providers 
and  consumers,  would  develop  programs  de- 
signed to  maintain  the  quality  of  health 
care  and  the  effective  utilization  of  available 
financial  resources,  health  manpower,  and 
facilities.  It  would  report  annually  to  the 
President  and  Congress.  The  AMA  estimates 
that  the  program  would  cost  about  $12.1 
billion  In  new  money. 

HKALTH  DJSUEANCE  ASSOCIATION   OF  AMERICA — 

NATIONAL     HEALTH     CAKE     ACT    OF     1870 KJl. 

4349 

This  bill  has  provisions  relating  to  five 
areas  of  health  care  delivery.  These  five  areas 
are :  ( 1 )  methods  to  increase  and  redistribute 
the  supply  of  health  manpower,  (2)  the  pro- 
motion of  ambulatory  care,  (3)  methods  to 
strengthen  health  planning,  (4)  methods  to 
Improve  cost  and  quality  control  and  (5) 
a  program  for  financing  health  Insurance. 

In  Its  program  for  providing  a  system  of 
health  Insurance  for  all,  the  bill  first  would 
establish  a  minimum  standard  health  care 
benefits  program  to  be  expanded  to  provide 
full  coverage  by  1979,  which  must  be  In- 
cluded In  any  qualified  health  Insurance 
policy.  Different  levels  of  minimum  benefits 
would  be  required  for  private  group  and  In- 
dividual plans  and  for  state  pool  plans  for 
the  poor,  near  poor  and  the  previously  un- 
insurable. The  state  pool  plan  coverage  would 
be  more  comprehensive  Initially.  The  private 
group  and  Individual  plans  would  come  Into 
effect  January  1,  1973  and  would  Include  30 
days  of  hospital  care,  60  days  of  skilled  nurs- 
ing home  care,  90  days  of  home  health  care, 
all  diagnostic  x-ray  and  laboratory  examina- 
tions on  an  ambulatory  basis,  all  surgery 
and  radiation  therapy  In  ambulatory  health 
care  centers,  3  visits  a  year  for  each  family 
member  to  a  physician  In  his  office  or  an 
ambulatory  health  care  center,  well  baby  care 
Including  Immunization  up  to  6  visits  during 
the  first  6  months  after  birth,  and  charges 
for  physician  services  while  Institutionalised 


Initial  benefits  under  the  state  pool  plans 
would  begin  July  1. 1972  and  would  be  Identi- 
cal to  those  above  except  that  6  visits  per 
year  for  each  family  member  to  a  physician 
would  be  allowed,  well  baby  care  would  In- 
clude up  to  12  visits  during  the  first  two 
years,  hospitalization  would  be  covered  for 
the  first  120  days,  skilled  nursing  home  care 
for  the  first  120  days,  and  home  health  care 
for  the  first  180  days.  AddltlonaUy,  dental 
care  for  children  under  19,  prescription  drugs 
for  all  persons,  rehabilitation  services,  mater- 
nity care  and  family  planning  services  and 
supplies  would  be  covered. 

By  January  1,  1976,  private  group  coverage 
would  be  expanded  to  cover  the  Initial  state 
pool  plan  level  of  coverage.  At  the  same  time 
the  state  plan  benefits  would  be  Increased  to 
cover  virtually  all  ambulatory  oare  as  well 
as  300  days  of  hospital  care,  180  days  of 
skilled  nursing  home  care  and  270  days  In  an 
approved  home  health  care  program.  On  Jan- 


The  states  would  also  purchase  coverage 
for  the  costs  of  catastrophic  illness  expenses 
for  the  medically  indigent.  There  would  be 
coverage. 

Part  B  of  this  proposal  would  have  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  establish  a  program  of 
Insurance  against  the  costs  of  catastrophic 
Uiness.  Any  U.S.  resident  whose  income  Is 
above  the  level  of  medical  indigence  would 
be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for  expenses  In- 
curred as  a  result  of  catastrophic  Uiness.  Fed- 
eral reimbursement  would  be  90%  of  total 
eligible  expenses. 

Eligible  expenses  would  be  those  health 
care  costs  above  whichever  of  the  following 
is  the  larger:  (a)  $1,000  for  those  over  65 
or  $5,000  In  any  other  case,  or  (b)  25%  of 
the  gross  income  of  the  individual  or  bis 
famUy. 

Funds  for  this  two-part  program  would  be 
managed  by  a  Federal  Health  Care  Trust 
Fund  Money  for  this  Trust  Fund  would  be 
raised  through  a   0.4%    tax   on   wages   and 


uary  1,  1979.  the  minimum  benefits  for  the      ^^^^^^^^ent  Income,  and  on  other  In 
private  group  and  Individual  plans  would  be      ^'^^T^^^xcess  of  $2000  up  to  the  maximum 

income  In  use  for   purposes  of  the   Social 
Security  Tax. 

Congressman  Hall  estimates  that  his  Part 
A  would  cost  the  Federal  Government  about 
3.7  bUllon  a  year.  The  cost  to  the  states  for 
Pari;  A  would  be  about  •600,000^  Medicaid 
presently  costs  the  states  about  $2.6  billion 
There   Is   no   estimate   as   to   the   cost   oi 

The  program  would  become  effective  on 
January  1,  1972. 

CONGRESSMAN  HOGAN-NATIONAI.  CATASTROPHIC 
ILLNESS    PROTECTION    ACT    OF    1971    H.R.    S17 

This  bin  would  provide  for  a  natlonja  pro- 
gram Of  catastrophic  lUness  insurance.  The 
D^^^  would  be  implemented  through  state 
J^^T^mmistered  by  the  ^tate  l^uran^ 
authorities.  The  state  plan  would  pr^de  for 
the  allocation  of  risk  among  t^o  ot  morem 
surers  acting  through  an  all-industry  place 
ment  faculty. 


Increased  to  meet  the  above  1976  state  plan 
level.  Provisions  are  made  in  the  blU  for  the 
President  to  defer  the  phase-In  of  benefits  if 
he  finds  that  there  are  not  sufficient  health 
care  facilities  and  services  to  supply  the  level 
of  benefits  authorized. 

The  bUl  would  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  to  prohibit  employer  deductions 
for  expenditure  for  employee  health  care 
unless  the  employer  has  In  force  a  qualified 
employee  health  care  plan.  For  individuals, 
the  bin  would  allow  an  unlimited  tax  deduc- 
tion equal  to  all  expenses  paid  for  Insurance 
for  the  taxpayer,  his  spouses  and  dependents 
under  a  qualified  individual  health  care  plan 
or  a  qualified  employee  health  care  plan,  or 
for  a  qualified  state  health  care  plan. 

The  bin  authorizes  the  sums  necessary  to 
provide  comprehensive  health  care  Insur- 
ance to  needy  Individuals  and  families.  A 
qualified  state  health  care  plan  would  be 
by  agreement  between  a  state  and  an  admin- 
istering carrier  and  would  pay  for  the  mlnl- 
raum  standard  health  care  benefits  as  they 


Premium  rates  would  be  prescribed  by  the 

fits  as  they  Se 

nlly  eligible  in 

for  a  qualified  state  health  care  plan  could  estaDiisneu  i-u  ■="»,« o-   .__!^  incurred  by 

request  coverage  under  an  arrangement  be-  tended  health  Insurance.  }^^^       nr«mlum 


mnm  stanaara  neaitn  care  nenents  as  iney      secretary  ui  at^"  •'— miiim  would  be 

are  provided.  An  Individual  or  family  eligible      m  tlie  coverage.  A  lower  P'*°"'^  ^    _. 

plan  could      established  to  encourage  ^^^le  purchase  oi 


tween  the  administering  carrier  and  an  ap- 
proved health  maintenance  organization.  The 
charges  to  the  state  for  this  alternative  cover- 
age could  not  exceed  those  which  would  be 
made  under  the  qualified  state  health  care 
plan.  The  bill  would  limit  the  amount  of  co- 
payments  required  from  a  needy  Individual 
or  family. 

The  bill  would  establish  eligibility  for  cov- 
erage under  the  state  health  care  plan  ac- 
cording to  Income,  $3,000  or  less  for  an  Indi- 
vidual, $4,600  or  less  for  a  family  of  two. 
$6,000  or  less  for  others.  Those  determined  to 
be  uninsurable  also  would  qualify. 

The  bill  would  allow  payment,  under  the 
state  health  care  plans,  for  reasonable  charges 
only.  I.e.  75th  percentile  for  professional 
services  and  rates  approved  by  a  State  Health 
Care  Institutions  Cost  Committee  for  Insti- 
tutions. 

Cost  estimates  are  not  available  for  this 
program. 

CONGRESSMAN   OURWOOD  HALL EXTRA  CARE 

PROPOSAL — H.R.   177 

Congressman  Hall's  proposal,  which  he  In- 
troduced on  January  22,  1971,  would  estab- 
lish two  programs:  to  provide  basic  health 
care  protection  for  the  medically  Indigent 
and  catastrophic  Uiness  Insurance  for  all. 

Part  A  of  this  proposal  would  replace  the 
present  Medicaid  program.  Each  state  would 
be  authorized  to  determine  the  level  of  medi- 
cal Indigence  In  that  state  and  to  purchase, 
from  private  carriers,  basic  health  Insurance 
coverage  for  the  medically  Indigent.  The 
states  would  receive  federal  reimbursement 
for  85%  of  the  costs  Incurred  In  providing 
no  federal  relmburaement  for  this  state 
this  basic  coverage. 


secretary  of  ^  based  on  the  risks  m-lved 
ve 
td 

the  insurer'due  to"u;;e"  of  the  lower  premlvim 


^^o^Tbe  compensated  for  ^  P^-^J^^^^-' ' 
IzaUon  payments  made  by  the  Secretary^ 
"^  There  would  be  a  deductlb  e  under  the  ex- 
tended health  insurance  policy  with  respect 
to  medical  costs  In  any  year  equal  to  60% 
of  the  amount  by  which  the  adjusted  income 
cxf  an  individual  or  family  exceeds  $1000  but 
does  not  exceed  $2000,  plus  100%  of  the 
amount  by  which  the  adjusted  Income  ex- 
ceeds $2000.  This  deductible  would  generally 
be  paid  through  the  family's  basic  health 

Insurance.  ^   _.     j    t... 

The  secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
offer  to  any  Insurer  or  pool  of  Insurers,  re- 
insurance against  losses  Incurred  from  ex- 
tended health  Insurance  policies.  This  rein- 
surance would  only  extend  to  policies  pro- 
vided through  approved  state  plans. 

In  cases  where  a  state  cannot  carry  out 
the  catastrophic  Uiness  insurance  program, 
the  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  carry 
out  the  program  In  that  state  through  the 
facilities  of  the  Federal  Oovernment.  utiliz- 
ing Insurers  or  HEW  officers  and  employees 
as  fiscal  agents  of  the  U.S. 

There  are  no  cost  estimates  available  on 
the  plan. 

Administration  proposals 

In  his  Health  Message  to  the  Congress  on 
February  18,  President  Nixon  outUned  his 
proposals  for  National  Health  Insurance,  No 
bills  have  been  introduced  to  provide  final 
details  to  these  proposals. 

The  Administration  program  Includes  a 
National  Health  Insurance  Standards  Act 
which  would  require  employers  to  provide 
basic  health  Insurance  coverage  for  their 
employees.  The  minimum  benefits  would  In- 
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elude  hospttal  and  physlclftn  c*r«.  (Umlta  not 
doflned)  full  qsAternlty  care,  well-baby  care, 
tabormtory  expenses  and  certain  other  ex- 
penses There  would  be  certain  deductibles 
and  coinsurance. 

The  minimum  program  would  also  provide 
at  least  WO. 000  In  coverage  for  each  family 
against  the  costs  of  catastrophic  illness 

Under  this  program  employees  could  elect 
to  be  enrolled  In  a  Health  Maintenance  Or- 
ganization rather  than  receive  the  basic  cov- 
erage through  private  carriers 

The  program  would  be  paid  for  by  the  em- 
ployer, 65  ,  for  the  flrsi  two  and  one  half 
years.  751,  thereafter,  and  the  employee. 
35%  and  as*:;,  so  there  would  be  no  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  program  would  go  Into  effect  on  July 
1.  1973 

A  second  Administration  proposal  would 
provide  a  Family  Health  Insurance  Plan  to 
replace  Medicaid  for  poor  families.  The  pro- 
gram would  be  financed  and  administered  by 
the  Federal  Government.  It  would  provide 
health  insurance  to  all  poor  families  with 
ghildren  beaded  by  self-employed  or  unem- 
ployed persons  whose  Income  la  below  a  cer- 
tain level.  •e.OOO  for  a  family  of  four. 

The  program  would  pay  all  medical  costs 
lor  families  with  Income  below  a  certain  level. 
W.OOO  for  a  family  of  four.  As  Income  In- 
creases, the  family  would  begin  to  pay  part 
of  the  cosu  through  a  graduated  schedule 
of  premiums,  deductibles,  and  coinsurance. 

In  order  to  encourage  states  to  use  Medic- 
aid funds  made  available  by  this  bill  to  sup- 
plement the  basic  program,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  bear  the  costs  of  administer- 
ing a  consolidated  Federal-State  benefit 
package. 

The  program  would  become  effective  July 
1.  1973  and  would  cost  91  3  billion  in  new 
Federal  funds. 

SKNATOB    PEU.— THt    MINnCtTM    HKALTH    BXKC- 

Kira  AND  smvicxs  distxibutton  awd  xooca- 

TION  ACT  OF  1971 8.  703 

Under  this  bill,  business  associations  and 
other  entitles  engaged  In  commerce  would 
have  to  provide  to  their  employees  and  their 
families  a  minimum  level  of  health  benefits. 
The  minimum  benefits  would  be.  on  a  yearly 
baala.  one  complete  diagnostic  examination; 
those  visits  to  a  physician,  or  out-patient 
cUnlc.  or  any  other  ambulatory  health  facil- 
ity, which  are  necessary  for  the  treatment  of 
an  Illness  or  Injury  or  the  prevention  of  111- 
neaa  or  injury;  up  to  12  days  of  inpatient 
hospital  care  beyond  the  first  two  days  of 
hospital  care;  up  to  10  days  of  care  In  an  ex- 
tended care  unit  when  necessary  for  recovery 
from  a  serious  Illness,  accident,  or  surgery; 
services  provided  in  hospital  emergency  rooms 
for  serious  Injuries  or  Illnesses  requiring  Im- 
mediate attention:  physician,  hospital,  and 
diagnostic  services  associated  with  child 
delivery  and  for  pre-natal  care:  professional 
services  of  physicians  furnished  In  their 
offices  or  elsewhere  consisting  of  preventive, 
primary  or  surgical  or  special  care;  paramedi- 
cal and  other  support  services  such  as  pro- 
vided by  pathology  and  radiology  labcr.i- 
tories;  the  professional  services  of  optome- 
trists In  the  refractive  measurement  of  the 
eye,  and  prescribing  eyeglasses:  the  profes- 
sional services  of  podiatrists  and  chiroprac- 
tors and  the  provision  of  therapeutic  devices, 
appliances,  and  equipment  If  these  services 
or  equipment  are  Important  to  the  main- 
tenance of  employablllty  of  an  employee: 
drugs  which  are  provided  In  conjunction  with 
the  other  basic  benefits  of  this  program  and 
which  are  approved  by  the  Secretary  and 
coverage  of  the  cosU  aaaoclated  with  cate- 
strophle  Illness  within  the  limitations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary. 

The  requirement  that  minimum  health 
beaeflu  be  provided  by  an  employer  would 
take  effect  two  years  after  the  enactment  of 
this  bin.  except  In  special  cases  where  the 
effective  date  would  be  five  years  after  the 
date  of  eaactmant. 
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The  bill  would  authorize  for  profit  com- 
munity health  and  education  corporations. 
These  corporations  would  provide  compre- 
hensive health  servtoea  to  an  identified  popu- 
lation on  a  convenient  and  acceaalble  basis 
in  or  near  a  specified  service  area.  It  would 
provide,  through  contractual  or  other  ar- 
rangements, which  embody  prepaid  group 
practice  or  its  benefits  minimum  health 
benefits  to  which  persons  would  be  entitled 
from  a  contractee  It  would  provide  for  the 
education  and  development  of  qualified  phy- 
sicians, nurses,  paramedical,  and  other  health 
personnel  necessary  to  provide  comprehen- 
sive health  benefits  and  It  would  provide  for 
the  construction,  rehabilitation,  mainte- 
nance, and  operation  of  facilities  required  to 
provide  comprehensive  health  services,  min- 
imum health  benefits,  and  the  education  and 
development  of  health   personnel. 

A  corporation  would  be  established  In  an 
area  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  In 
need  of  Its  services  and  the  bill  outlines  pro- 
cedures for  establishing  a  corporation. 

A  corporation  would  have  to  provide  com- 
prehensive services  in  its  area,  maintain 
community  hospitals  of  outstanding  quality, 
conduct  educational  programs.  Including 
residency,  intern,  and  clinical  instruction  for 
medical  doctoral  candidates,  clinical  experi- 
ence for  allied  health  students  and  continu- 
ing education  programs  for  health  manpower 
In  the  area.  Physicians  would  have  to  meet 
national  standards  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary, and  would  have  to  meet  continuing 
education  requirements  In  order  to  per- 
form surgery  or  special  laed  services  the  phy- 
sician would  have  to  hold  a  certificate  from 
the  appropriate  national  speciality  board  or 
poaaeaa  the  qualifications  requisite  to  certi- 
fication. The  bill  sets  out  requirements  for 
hospitals,  skilled  nursing  homes,  and  home 
health  agencies  eligible  as  qualified  providers 
for  a  corporation.  Individuals  receiving  their 
medical  education  through  an  arrangement 
with  the  corporation  would  have  to  remain 
an  employee  of  the  corporation  for  a  period 
not  less  than  3  years  and  not  more  than 
10  years 

Federal  funds  would  be  available  for  the 
piupose  of  assisting  the  Initial  organization 
and  operation  of  a  corporation,  financing 
health  care  services  to  low  Income  Individ- 
uals on  a  per  capita  basis  by  the  corporation, 
and  other  education,  facility  and  related 
expenses. 

SXNATOB  JAVrrS NATIONAL  HEALTH  INStTRANCX 

AND    HKALTH   SKKVICXS    IMPaOVZMENT   ACT   OF 
J»71 B.  838 

This  bill  would  provide  a  system  of  national 
health  Insurance  to  be  Implemented  by  ex- 
panding the  present  Medicare  program  to 
Include  all  Individuals.  The  bill  Is  designed 
to  be  fully  operative  by  July  1,  1974.  It  would 
provide  coverage  for  the  disabled,  the  un- 
employed, and  the  poor  before  that  date. 

The  bill  would  also  add  the  coverage  of 
maintenance  drugs  to  those  benefits  provided 
under  Medicare  A  fee  of  91  per  prescription 
would  be  Imposed.  The  provider  of  a  main- 
tenance drug  would  be  reimbursed  for  the 
reasonable  drug  charge,  which  would  be  the 
acquisition  allowance  plus  a  dispensing  al- 
lowance. 

The  bill  would  also  cover  physical  exami- 
nations for  all  and  dental  care  for  children 
under  8  years  of  age.  These  additions  would 
become  effective  on  July  1.  1975. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  HKW  to  prescribe:  standards  of  continu- 
ing education,  national  minimum  standards 
of  licensure,  or  standards  of  qualification  for 
the  performance  of  major  surgery  or  other 
designated  specialty  services. 

The  program  would  be  administered  by  the 
Federal  Government.  However,  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  could  enter  Into  agreements  with 
any  state  to  allow  state  administration. 

The  bill  would  encourage  Improvement  In 
the  organization  of  health  care  by  requiring 
carriers  who  participate  In  the  program  to 


(a)  make  a  continuing  study  of  the  organiza- 
tlon  and  methods  of  delivery  of  health  lerv- 
Ices  :n  the  area,  (b)  review  patterns  of  utnii 
zatlcn  and  the  effectiveness  of  procedures  to 
control  cosU.  and  (c)  take  appropriate  ac- 
tion to  encourage  the  rational  organization  of 
health  care  services  and  to  provide  greater 
continuity   and   comprehensiveness   of  care 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
contract  with  comprehensive  health  service 
systems  for  the  provision  of  health  care 
Payment  to  the  systems  would  be  for  the 
reasonable  cost  of  the  services  or  on  a  pre- 
determined capitation  basis  There  would  be 
ft  bonus  provided  to  the  system  if  its  cosu 
are  below  the  average  costs  for  the  services 
when  provided  to  a  comparable  population 
group 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  con- 
tract with  any  carrier  to  provide  health  bene- 
fits equivalent  to  those  provided  under  the 
program  to  Individuals  who  elect  to  be  cov- 
ered  by  the   carrier. 

The  Secretary  could  also  enter  Into  agree- 
menu  with  employers  for  the  provisions  of 
health  care  benefits  to  their  employees.  Such 
a  plan  would  have  to  cover  the  employee  »nd 
his  dependents,  would  have  to  have  at  least 
75'^  paid  by  the  employer,  and  would  have 
to  provide  benefits  superior  to  those  provided 
U'lder  Medicare 

The  bin  would  authorize  a  study  of  proce- 
dures for  payment  to  providers  and  would 
Authorize  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  appro- 
priately modify  the  methods  for  determining 
the  amount  of  payment  to  be  made  to 
providers.  These  modifications  would  be 
effective  July  1,  1973. 

A  special  account  would  be  created  In  the 
Federal  Health  Insurance  Trust  Fund  which 
would  provide  for  the  pa>ment  of  benefits 
for  those  under  66. 

Funds  to  the  special  account  would  be 
attained  through  a  tax  on  payroll  with  the 
wage  base  being  Increased  to  $15,000  The 
tax  rate  for  employers  and  employees  would 
increase  from  7",  In  1972  to  3.3'>  in  1976. 
The  Federal  Government  would  contribute 
an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of  the  total 
amount  contributed  by  employers  and  em- 
ployees. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary  (rf 
HEW  to  make  loans  and  grants  and  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  enable  comprehensive 
health  service  systems  to  plan  and  develop 
comprehensive  health  care  programs. 

SENATOR     KENNEDY — CONCRESSTWOMAN     MARTHA 
ORlrriTHS — HEALTH  SECtJUrTT  ACT — S.  3,  H.B.  22 

Congresswoman  Martha  Griffiths  has 
joined  with  Senator  Kennedy  as  a  principal 
sponsor  of  the  Health  Security  Act,  the  pro- 
gram developed  by  the  Committee  for  Na- 
tional Health  Insurance  (Committee  of  100). 
This  bill  Is  S.  3  in  the  Senate  and  HR.  22 
In  the  House. 

The  Health  Security  Program  would 
provide  comprehensive  health  coverage.  In- 
cluding: payment  of  all  necc-i.^ary  physlchn 
services,  with  surgery  covered  only  If  done 
by  an  appropriately  qualified  specialist  and 
on  proper  referral;  all  necessary  hospital 
services:  skilled  nursing  home  services  (120 
days  per  spell  of  Illness);  dental  services  for 
children  under  15,  with  eligibility  Intended 
to  be  expanded  In  time  to  cover  all  persons; 
medicines  from  an  established  list  (for  In- 
patients and  i>ersons  enrolled  In  group  prac- 
tice plans;  for  others  only  drugs  for  long- 
tfrm  or  chronic  Illness  would  be  covered); 
other  supporting  services. 

TTiere  would  be  no  maximum  amount  of 
b?nefi:s  to  be  paid  or  days  of  care  to  be 
provided  (except  for  skilled  nursing  homes, 
dental  care  at  first,  psychiatric  hospitaliza- 
tion, and  drugs). 

The  program  would  be  financed  from  three 
sources:  50 '"c  from  general  revenues,  36',',, 
from  employer  payroll  tax.  12  r;  from  Individ- 
ual's payroU  tax,  and  2  To  from  self-employ- 
ment payroll  tax.  These  monies  would  be 
paid  to  a  Health  Security  Trust  Ftwd. 
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Pre-spendlng  budgeting  would  deternUne 
the  amounts  which  could  be  spent  In  the 
various  regions  for  specific  services.  I.e..  Ui- 
gUtutlonal  services,  physician  services,  denul 
services  and  the  furnishing  of  drugs,  devices, 
and  supporting  services. 

Hoepltals.  skilled  nursing  homes,  and  other 
inslliullonal  providers  would  operate  on  an 
approved  budget  procedure. 

Allotments  would  be  made  to  local  regions 
for  physician  payment.  Payment  would  be 
by  salary,  special  stipend,  capitation,  fee  for 
service,  or  other  methods.  Priority  would  be 
given  to  the  payment  of  salaries,  stipends 
and  the  professional  services  components  of 
institutional  budgets.  The  remainder  would 
be  allocated  among  the  providers  propor- 
tionately according  to  the  comprehensiveness 
of  services  provided.  Thus  a  comprehensive 
health  service  organization  would  receive  a 
larger  payment  for  each  patient  enrolled 
than  would  an  Individual  physician.  P'or 
those  who  elect  to  be  paid  on  a  fee  for  serv- 
ice basis,  allowable  fees  would  be  established 
under  a  system  of  relative  value  scales.  All 
physician  payments  would  be  from  the 
Health  Security  Fund. 

A  Resources  Development  Fund  would  be 
established  to  Initiate  studies  and  projects 
aimed  at  reorganizing  the  delivery  of  health 
care. 

The  program  would  establish  national 
standards  for  participation  by  providers, 
(both  Individual  providers  and  institutions). 
Including  continiJlng  education  require- 
ments. 

The  program  would  call  for  the  active  In- 
volvement of  consumer  groups  In  the  de- 
velopment of  health  care  programs  and  or- 
ganizations. Consumer-sponsored  health  care 
organizations  would  be  recognized  under  the 
Health  Security  Program. 

The  program  would  be  administered  by  a 
National  Health  Security  Board.  There  would 
also  be  a  regional  office  within  each  of  the 
present  HEW  regions.  Finally,  local  admin- 
istrators would  coordinate  local  planning 
with  the  expenditure  of  Health  Security 
funds. 

According  to  figures  prepared  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  National  Health  Insurance,  the 
program  would  have  cost  $41  billion  If  It  had 
been  In  effect  in  1970.  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration estimates  Indicate  the  program 
would  cost  about  $77  billion. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  Doint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

s.  987 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  for  medical  and  hospital  care 
through  a  system  of  voluntary  health  In- 
surance Including  protection  against  the 
catastrophic  expen.ses  of  Illness,  financed 
In  whole  for  low-Income  groups  through 
Issuance  of  certificates,  and  In  part  for  all 
other  persons  through  (S.  987)  allowance 
of  tax  credits:  and  to  provide  effective 
utilization  of  available  financial  resources, 
health  manpower  and  facilities 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 

0/  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 
Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 

"Health  Care  Insurance  Act  of  1971". 

FINDINGS    AND    DECLAaATION    OF    PtmPOSE 

Sec.  2.   (a)   The  Congress  finds: 

( 1 )  that  the  resources  of  many  individuals 
are  Inadequate  to  meet  the  expenses  of  major 
Illness: 

(2)  that  private  health  Insurance  cov- 
erage Is  an  appropriate  mechanism  for  in- 
suring against  such  expenses  In  that  through 
competition  incentives  are  provided  for  the 
lowering  of  health  care  costs,  the  Introduc- 

CXVII 248— Part  3 
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tlon  of  innovations  In  the  delivery  of  health 
care,  and  the  maintenance  of  quality  health 
care: 

(3)  that  such  coverage  for  all  persons  is 
a  desirable  national  objective: 

(4)  that  health  Insurance  should  be  made 
available  to  all  residents  regardless  of  previ- 
ous medical  history:  and 

(6)  that  It  18  in  the  public  Interest  to 
provide  Government  assistance  and  encour- 
agement to  individuals  who  seek  the  protec- 
tion of  Insuring  against  the  expenses  of 
illness. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  make 
It  possible  for  every  Individual  to  obtain 
comprehensive  medical  and  hospitalization 
Insurance  of  his  choice  designed  to  protect 
against  ordinary  and  catastrophic  exjjenses 
of  illness  regardless  of  prior  medical  history 
and  on  a  guaranteed  renewable  basis. 

VOLUNTARY  HEALTH  CARE  INSURANCE  FINANCED 
IN  WHOLE  OB  IN  PART  BY  INCOME  TAX  CREDITS 
OR  INSURANCE  CERTIFICATE  REDEMPTIONS 

Sec.  3.  The  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended 

by  adding  after  title  XIX  the  following  new 

title : 

■•TITLE  XX— FEDERAL  FINANCING  OP 

VOLUNTARY  HEALTH  INSURANCE 

"Part  > — Health  Care  Insurance 

"Sec.  2001.  Establishment  of  the  Benefit 
Program 

"Sec.  2002.  Beneficiaries 

"Sec.  2003.  Certificates  for  Health  Care  In- 
surance for  the  Low-Income 
Gioup 

"Sec.  2004.  Tax  Credits  for  Health  Care  In- 
surance 

"Sec.  2005.  Allowable  Premium. 

"Sec.  2C0fl.  Registration    Number   Required 

"Sec.  2007.  Health  Care  Insurance  Certifi- 
cate of  Entitlement 

"3ec.  2008.  Qualified  Health  Care  Insurance 
Policy 

"Sec.  2009.  Basic  and  Catastrophic  Coverage: 
Hospital  and  Medical  Care 

"Sec.  2010.  Deductibles  and  Coinsurance; 
Catastrophic  Illness  Expense 
Corridor 


"Part  B — Miscellaneous  Provisions 
"Sec  2020.  Establishment    of   Health    Insur- 
ance Advisory  Bosad 
"Sec.  2021.  Duties  of  Advisory  Board 
"Sec.  2022.  Qualification  of  Carriers 
"Sec.  2023.  Prohibition  Against  any  Federal 

Interference 
"Sec.  2024.  Federal    Health    Insurance    Re- 
demption Fund 
■Sec.  2025.  Participation  by  States 

■Part  A — Health  Care  Insurance 
"establishment  of  the  benefit  program 
"Sec.  2001(a).  For  the  Low-Income 
Oaoop. — For  the  purpose  of  providing  as- 
sistance on  behalf  of  Individuals  and  their 
dependents  whose  Income  and  resources  are 
insufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  of  neces- 
sary medical  and  hospital  services,  there  is 
hereby  established  a  program  of  compre- 
hensive hospital  and  medical  benefits  (in- 
cluding protection  against  catastrophic  ex- 
penses of  Illness)  for  any  eligible  beneficiary 
and  his  dependents  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  sections  2002  and  2003  through 
the  issuance  of  health  Insurance  certificates 
of  entitlement  (secUon  2007),  In  full  pay- 
ment of  allowable  premium  (section  2005) 
on  a  qualified  health  care  insurance  policy 
or  plan  of  hie  choice  (section  2008) . 

••(b)  Fob  All  Otheb  Persons. — Further 
for  the  purpose  of  making  it  possible  for 
every  Individual  to  obtain  comprehensive 
medical  and  hospital  insurance  of  his  choice 
(including  protection  against  catastrophic 
expenses  of  illness),  there  is  hereby  estab- 
lished for  any  eligible  beneficiary  and  his 
dependents,  who  on  the  basis  of  individual 
or  family  Income  do  not  qualify  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  full  payment  under  this 
title  of  the  cost  of  allowable  premium,  a 


program  of  federal  Income  Ux  credits  and 
Issuance  of  health  insurance  certificates  of 
entitlement  which  operate  to  reduce  the  cost 
to  such  Individuals  for  protection  under  a 
qualified  health  care  Insurance  policy  or 
plan  of  his  choice  (section  2008).  Alterna- 
tively, an  eligible  beneficiary  who  qualifies 
under  subsection  (a)  can  elect  to  qualify 
under  this  subsection. 

"(c)  Health  insurance  certificates  of  en- 
titlement shall  be  redeemable  by  the  carrier 
through  payment  from  the  Federal  Health 
Insurance  Redemption  Fund  (section  2024). 

"(d)  Benefits  claimed  under  this  title  shall 
not  be  duplicated  under  any  other  programs 
financed  in  whole  or  In  part  by  the  federal 
government. 

•'beneficiaries 

••Sec.  2002  (a)  Benefits  under  this  title 
shall  be  provided  for  all  persons  who  are 
residents  of  the  United  States  and  who 
qualify  as  •eligible  beneficiaries'  or  'depend- 
ent beneficiaries'. 

•'(b)  EHlgible  beneficiaries  for  this  purpose 
shall  Include: 

"(1)  A  husband  and  wife,  both  under  age 
65.  living  together:  and 

"(2)  Any  person,  under  age  65,  other  than 
a  married  person  living  with  his  or  her 
spouse  where  both  are  under  age  66.  who  is 
not  a  dependent  beneficiary  (as  defined  In 
subsection  (c) ) . 

••(c)  Dependent  beneficiaries  shall  be  any 
child  or  stepchild  of  an  eligible  beneficiary 
who,  during  the  base  year  of  such  eligible 
beneficiary,  receives  more  than  50  percent  of 
his  support  from  such  eligible  beneficiary, 
and  at  the  close  of  such  taxable  year  has  not 
attained  the  age  of  twenty-one,  or.  U  he  is 
a  full-time  student,  has  not  attained  the  age 
of  twenty-three. 

'•certificates  for  health  care  INStmANCE  FOB 

the  low-income  group 
••Sec.  2003.  Every  individual  who  is  an  eli- 
gible beneficiary  under  Sec.  2002,  whose  in- 
come results  in  no  individual  income  tax 
liability  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
during  his  base  year,  whose  dependent  bene- 
ficiaries have  no  such  liability  for  their  tax- 
able years  which  end  during  his  base  year, 
and  who  is  not  eligible  to  receive  military 
medical  care,  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  a 
health  Insurance  certificate  of  entitlement 
(as  defined  In  Sec.  2007)  which  certificate 
shall  be  applicable  in  full  payment  of  allow- 
able premiums  for  a  qualified  health  care  in- 
surance policy  or  plan  described  In  Sec.  2008. 
Such  policy  or  plan  shall  provide  protection 
for  such  eligible  beneficiary  and  his  depend- 
ent beneficiaries.  If  any.  for  a  12-month 
period  beginning  during  his  benefit  year  (but 
not  necessarily  including  any  period  after 
such  eligible  beneficiary  attains  age  65) 
against  the  expenses  of  health  care.  Includ- 
ing catastrophic  expenses  of  Illness,  as  set 
forth  in  section  2009.  The  base  year  of  an 
eligible  beneficiary  and  his  benefit  year  are 
defined  in  subsection  (e)  of  section  2004. 
Benefits  claimed  under  this  provision  shall 
not  be  duplicated  under  any  other  program 
financed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

"TAX   credits   fob   HEALTH    CAHE   INSUKANCE 

"Sec.  2004.  (a)  Every  individual  who  is  an 
eligible  beneficiary  under  section  2002,  who 
has  not  elected,  where  eligible,  to  receive 
benefits  under  the  provisions  for  fully-paid 
health  care  Insurance  for  the  low-Income 
group  in  section  2003.  and  who  Is  not  eligible 
to  receive  military  medical  care,  shall,  within 
the  provisions  in  subsection  (b).  be  allowed 
at  his  election: 

"(1)  a  credit  against  his  income  tax  liabil- 
ity under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  for  his 
taxable  year  which  ends  during  his  base  year; 
or 

"(2)  s  health  Insurance  certificate  of  en- 
titlement (as  defined  in  section  2007)  accept- 
able by  a  qualified  carrier  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 2022)    in  payment  toward  a  premium 
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under  a  qualtHed  health  care  Insurance  policy 
or  plan  (aa  defined  in  section  2008). 
Beneflu  claimed  under  this  provision  shall 
not  be  duplicated  under  any  other  program 
financed  In  whole  or  In  part  by  the  Federal 
Oovernment. 

■■(b)  The  amount  of  credit  against  tax  or 
the  value  to  be  assigned  to  the  health  In- 
surance certificate  of  entitlement  shall  be  the 
sum  of  the  following: 

( 1 1  The  allowable  premiums  for  qualified 
health  care  Insurance,  as  defined  In  section 
2005.  paid  for  basic  coverage  for  his  benefit 
year,  multiplied  by  the  applicable  percentage 
factor,  as  determined  under  subsection  (f)  of 
this  section,  and 

(2)  100  percent  of  the  allowable  premiums 
paid  for  the  catastrophic  expense  coverage 
for   his   benefit   year. 

The  credit  or  assigned  value  under  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  determined  annually,  based  on 
the  Individual  Federal  Income  tax  liabilities 
of  the  eligible  beneficiary  and  his  dependent 
beneficiaries,  if  any  (as  defined  In  section 
2002).  In  a  base  year  (or,  In  the  case  of  a 
dependent  beneficiary,  his  taxable  year  which 
ends  In  such  base  year) . 

■■(c)  If  an  eligible  beneficiary's  payment  to 
a  carrier  (by  certificate  of  entitlement  and 
other  form  of  payment)  for  coverage  for  his 
benefit  year  should  result  In  an  overpayment 
of  premium  by  the  eligible  beneficiary,  such 
overpayment  shall  be  recoverable  by  the  elig- 
ible beneficiary  from  the  carrier 

■'(d)  If  an  individuals  credit  against  tax 
under  this  section  exceeds  his  income  tax 
liability  for  hU  taxable  year  In  which  such 
credit  is  applicable,  he  ta&y  claim  such  excess 
as  though  he  had  made  an  overpayment  of 
Income  tax.  but  only  If  the  allowable  pre- 
mium has  been  fully  paid 

■•(e)  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  base  year 
of  an  eligible  beneficiary  shall  be  his  tax- 
able year  In  respect  to  which  his  entitlement 
to  an  insurance  certificate  is  determined,  and 
his  benefit  year  shall  be  the  12-month  period 
beginning  six  months  after  the  close  of  his 
base  year. 

■■(f)  The  applicable  percentage  factor  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (b)  (1),  based  on  Fed- 
eial  income  tax  liability  of  the  eligible  bene- 
ficiary and  his  dependent  beneficiaries  In  a 
base  year  and  made  applicable  in  the  compu- 
tation of  credit  against  his  Federal  income 
tax  liability  In  his  benefit  year,  shall  be  deter- 
mined from  the  following  table: 

PERCENTAGE  OF  *LL0W*BIE  BASIC  COVERAGE  PREMIUM 
CREDITED  AGAINST  INCOME  TAX  OR  USED  FOR  A  CER- 
TIFICATE OF  ENTITLEMENT 
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■•S«c.  2005.  (a)  The  allowable  premium 
which  under  section  2004  shall  be  taken  Into 
account  In  the  determination  of  credit 
against  tax  or  in  the  assignment  of  value  to 
a  health  Insurance  certificate  of  entitlement 
(section  2007)  shall  be  that  portion  of  the 
aggregate  amount  of  premiums  paid  or  pay- 
able by  an  eligible  beneficiary  (secUon  2002) 
for  one  or  more  qualified  health  care  Insar- 
ance  policies  or  plans  (section  2008)  pro- 
viding coverage  for  such  eligible  beneficiary 
and  his  dependent  beneficiaries  (section 
2002)  for  a  12-month  period  commencing  at 
any  time  during  the  benefit  year  (as  defined 
in  section  2004  (e) )  that  represents  the  cost 
of  the  protection  required  In  a  qualified 
health  care  insiirance  policy  or  plan,  aa 
prescribed  in  the  following  subsections. 

"(b)  Aggregate  amounts  of  premium  on 
more  than  one  qualified  health  care  Insur- 
ance policy  shall  be  allowable  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  such  combination  of  poltclea  does 
not  provide  duplicate  coverage  of  health  care 
costs  for  an  eligible  or  dependent  beneficiary. 

"(c)  If  a  qualified  health  care  insurance 
policy  or  plan  provides  coverage  for  an  In- 
dividual not  entitled  to  benefits  under  this 
title,  then  In  determining  the  aggregate 
amount  of  premiums  there  shall  be  lnc;uded 
only  that  portion  of  the  premium  for  such 
policy  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  of  the  premium  aa  the  number  of 
eligible  and  dependent  beneficiaries  of  such 
policy  bears  to  the  total  number  of  benefi- 
ciaries of  such  policy. 

■'(d)  Hospital  Insurance  taxes  payable  un- 
der sections  1401(b).  3101(b),  3111(b),  3201, 


3211,  and  3221  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  allowable 
premiums. 

■■(e)  Any  eligible  beneficiary  may  Include 
as  allowable  premium  80  percentum  of  the 
amounu  contributed  by  his  employer  for 
coverage  of  such  eligible  beneficiary  and 
his  dependent  beneficiaries  under  that  por- 
tion of  a  health  care  Insurance  policy  or 
plan  which  meets  the  requirements  of  a 
qualified  health  care  Insurance  policy  or 
plan  (as  defined  In  section  2008). 

■'REGISTRATION    NUMBER    REQUIRED 

"Sec.  2006.  An  Individual  who  elecu  to 
take  the  credit  under  section  2004  for  a  tax- 
able  year  with  respect  to  premiums  paid 
for  a  qualified  health  care  Insurance  policy 
or  plan  shall,  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  affix  to  hia 
income  tax  return  the  registration  number 
of  the  carrier  which  has  provided  the  quail- 
fied  health  care  Insurance  policy  or  plan. 

"HEALTH    CARE    INSURAJfCE    CERTIFICATE   0» 
ENTITLEMENT 

"Sec.  2007.  (a)  A  health  Insurance  certifi- 
cate of  entitlement  means  a  certificate  la- 
sued  by  the  Secretary  to  an  eligible  benefi- 
ciary to  apply  toward  payment  of  premium 
on  a  qualified  health  care  Insurance  policy 
or  plan,  which  may  be  redeemed  only  u 
provided  In  subsection   (c). 

"(b)  Any  individual  eligible  for  a  health 
Insurance  certificate  of  entitlement  in  full 
payment  of  allowable  premium  (section 
2005).  or  in  pkrt  payment  of  such  premium 
by  election  of  such  certificate  in  lieu  of  an 
income  tax  credit  (as  provided  In  section 
2004) .  shall  make  application  therefor  to  the 
Secretary.  Such  application  shall  be  filed  In 
such  place  and  on  such  form  and  contain 
such  InformaUon  as  the  Secretary  may  by 
regulations  prescribe,  including: 

"(1)  The  name,  address,  date  of  birth  so- 
cial security  number,  and  marital  status  of 
the  applicant  and  the  spouse  of  the  appli- 
cant. If  any. 

"(2)  The  name,  address,  date  of  birth,  so- 
cial security  number,  marital  status,  and 
relationship  to  the  applicant  of  each  of  the 
dependents  of  the  applicant  for  whom  cov- 
erage Is  claimed. 

"(3)  The  groas  income  and  Federal  Income 
tax  liability  of  the  applicant,  his  spouse,  and 
the  dependents  named  In  the  application  for 
the  base  year  and  the  place  where  each  filed 
his  last  Income  tax  return. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  regulaUons 
which  shall  provide  for  the  redemption  of 
health  insurance  certificates  of  entitlement 
which  have  been  cerUfied  to  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  an  Insurance  carrier  In  full  or  part 
payment  for  a  qualified  health  care  Insurance 
policy  or  plan. 

"JJUALiriKD     HEALTH     CARE     INSURANCE     POUCT 

"Sec.  2008.  (a)  A  qualified  health  care 
insurance  policy  or  plan  shall  be  a  contract- 
ual agreement  specifying  benefits  under  a 
program  offered  by  a  carrier  qualified  under 
section  2022.  which  carrier  and  program  have 
been  registered  by  the  State  Insurance  de- 
partment or  by  such  other  agency  as  may  be 
authorized  by  the  State,  and  which  provides 
basic  Institutional  and  medical  coverage  as 
described  In  subsection  (a)  of  section  2000 
and  catastrophic  expense  coverage  as  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (b)  of  that  section. 

"(b)  Each  such  qualified  health  care  In- 
surance policy  or  plan  shall  be  noncancel- 
lable  and  guaranteed  renewable  so  long  as 
the  carrier  continues  to  offer  to  the  public 
one  or  more  qualified  health  care  Insurance 
policies  or  plans,  shall  provide  protection 
against  the  expense  of  health  care  without 
regard  to  any  pre-existing  conditions,  and 
shall  provide  for  payment  under  this  title 
of  usual  and  customary  charges  for  services 
covered  under  the  policy  or  plan. 
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"HOSPITAL   AND    MEDICAL   CARE 

•'O.WC  2009  A  qualified  health  care  Insur- 
„<•*  oollcv  or  plan  shall  provide,  subject  to 
??«  deductibles,  coinsurance,  and  expense 
^dor  ( as  provided  In  section  2010 )  : 
^a)  Basic  coverage  providing  for  payment 
„f  .ii  exoenses  incurred  for; 

m  institutional  care  consisting  of  In- 
natlent  hospital  services  (as  defined  here- 
^ir)  and  extended  care  services  (aa  defined 
^««f'ter)  for  a  total  of  60  days  during  any 
^-month  policy  period  In  seml-prlvate  ac- 
commodations (except  that  each  day  of  care 
m  an  extended  care  facility  shaU  be  counted 
u  one-half  day  for  the  purpose  of  the  60-day 
limit)  Inpatient  hospital  services  shall  mean 
aiX  inpaUent  services  customarily  furnished 
and  charged  for  by  a  hospital  (except  for 
convenience  items  such  as  telephone  and 
television),  including   (but  not  Umlted  to): 

(A)  Bed  and  board  and  nursing  services, 

(B)  Drugs,  oxygen,  blood  and  plasma  (ex- 
cept for  the  first  three  pints  furnished  In 
the  12-month  poUcy  period),  blologlcals. 
supplies,  appliances,  and  equipment  fur- 
nished by  and  used  In  the  hospital, 

(C)  Use  of  hospital  faclllUes  ordinarily 
furnished  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  In- 
patlenu,  including  the  surgery  or  delivery 
room,  recovery  room.  Intensive  care  units, 
coronary  care  unlta,  rehabilitation  care  units, 
and  supplies, 

(D)  Care  for  pregnancy  or  any  of  its  com- 
plications, and 

(E)  Psychiatric  care. 

Extended  care  services  shall  mean  all  In- 
patient services  customarily  furnished  and 
charged  for  by  an  extended  care  facility,  In- 
cluding (but  not  limited  to)  : 

(A)  Bed  and  board  and  nursing  services, 

(B)  Physical,  occupational,  or  speech 
therapy,  and 

(C)  Such  dnigs,  blologlcals,  supplies,  ap- 
pliances, and  equipment,  furnished  for  use 
In  the  extended  care  facility,  as  are  ordinar- 
ily furnished  by  such  facility  for  the  care 
and  treatment  of  Inpatients. 

(2)  Emergency  or  outpatient  services  cus- 
tomarily provided  by  a  hospital  on  an  out- 
patient basis  and  billed  for  by  the  hospital. 
Including  (but  not  limited  to)  : 

(A)  Outpatient  diagnostic  services,  such  as 
x-rays,  electrocardiograms,  laboratory  tests, 
and  other  medically  recognized  diagnostic 
tests. 

(B)  Use  of  operating,  cystoscoplc,  and  cast 
rooms  and  their  supplies,  and 

(C)  Use  of  emergency  room  and  supplies 
when  needed  for  medical  and  surgical  emer- 
gencies. 

(3)  Medical  care  consisting  of  all  medical 
services  (including  diagnostic,  therapeutic, 
and  preventive)  provided  by  or  under  the 
direction  of  a  doctor  of  medicine  or  a  doctor 
of  osteopathy,  regardless  of  where  such  serv- 
ices are  provided.  Including  (but  not  limited 
to): 

(A)  Diagnosis  or  treatment  of  illness  or 
Injury, 

(B)  Psychiatric  care, 

(C)  Well-baby  care, 

(D)  Inoculations  and  Immunizations  of 
infants  and  adults  against  communicable 
diseases, 

(E)  Physical  examinations, 

(F)  Diagnostic  x-ray  and  laboratory  serv- 
ices. 

(0)  Radiation  therapy, 
(H)   Consultation, 

(1)  Services  for  pregnancy  and  complica- 
tions of  pregnancy,  Including  prenatal,  ob- 
stetrical, and  post-partum  care,  and 

(J)  Anesthesiology  services,  excluding  cos- 
metic surgery,  except  when  related  to  defects 
and  to  burns  and  scars  due  to  injuries  sind 
Illness. 

(4)  Dental  or  oral  surgery  performed  by 
a  doctor  of  dentistry  or  of  dental  or  oral 
surgery  when  related  to  the  Jaw  or  any  struc- 
ture contiguous  to  the  Jaw,  or  the  reduction 
of  any  fracture  of  the  Jaw  or  any  facial  bone. 


(5)   Ambulance  services. 

(b)  Catastrophic  expense  coverage,  subject 
to  an  expense  corridor,  as  provided  in  section 
2010(b),  and  providing  for  the  payment  of 
all  expenses  Incurred  for: 

( 1 )  Services  In  a  hospital  or  extended  care 
facility  in  excess  of  the  60-day  limit  provided 
In  basic  coverage  (except  that  the  number 
of  such  excess  days  in  an  extended  care  fa- 
cility under  the  catastrophic  expense  cover- 
age shall  l>e  limited  to  30  days) . 

(2)  Blood  and  plasma  furnished  In  con- 
nection with  outpatient  medical  services  (ex- 
cept for  the  first  three  pints  furnished  in 
the  12-month  policy  period) ,  and 

(3)  Prosthetic  aids  based  on  medical  need, 
as  ordered  by  a  physician. 

"DEDUCTIBLES  AND  COINSURANCE;    CATASTROPHIC 
ILLNESS    EXPENSE    CORRIDOR 

"Sec.  2010.  (a)  Hospital  and  medical  bene- 
fits under  the  basic  coverage  In  section  2009 
(a)  shall  be  subject  to  payment  by  the  bene- 
ficiary of  (1)  •SO  for  cosU  Incurred  during 
each  sUy  in  the  hospital  or  extended  care 
facility  as  an  inpatient  (a  stay  for  this  pur- 
pose being  any  continuous  period  In  a  hos- 
pital and/or  extended  care  facility,  not 
counting  as  a  discontinuance  of  a  stay  any 
period  of  14  days  or  less  when  not  In  such 
an  institution);  (2)  20%  coinsurance  on  the 
first  $500  of  expenses  Incurred  during  the 
12-month  policy  period  for  the  eligible  bene- 
ficiary and  his  dependent  beneficiaries  com- 
bined for  emergency  room  or  outpatient  serv- 
ices m  the  hospital;  and  (3)  20%  coinsur- 
ance on  the  first  $500  of  medical  expenses 
and  the  expenses  of  dental  or  oral  surgery 
and  ambulance  services.  Incurred  during 
such  policy  period  for  the  eligible  beneficiary 
and  his  dependent  beneficiaries  combined. 

"(b)  Benefits  payable  under  the  cata- 
strophic expense  coverage  In  a  qualified 
health  care  insurance  policy  or  plan  shall  be 
subject  to  reduction  by  an  expense  corridor 
for  the  12-month  policy  period.  Such  corridor 
shall  be  In  an  amount  representing  the  fol- 
lowing percentage  of  the  combined  taxable 
income  of  the  eligible  and  dependent  bene- 
ficiaries: 

(1 )  10%  of  taxable  Income  not  in  excess  of 
$4,000.  plus 

(2)  16%  of  taxable  income  between  $4,000 
and  $7,000,  plus 

(3)  20%  of  taxable  Income  In  excess  of 
$7,000.  Taxable  Income  for  this  purpose  shall 
be  taxable  Income  as  defined  In  section  63  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  the  combmed  taxable  Income 
to  be  taken  into  account  shall  be  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  taxable  Incomes  of  the  eligible 
and  dependent  beneficiaries.  If  any,  In  the 
base  year  (or  in  the  case  of  dependent  bene- 
ficiaries, their  taxable  year  which  ends  In 
such  base  year) . 

(c)  Deductibles  and  coinsurance  Incurred 

under  subsection   (a)   shall  be  applicable  as 

credits  toward   satisfaction  of   the  amount 

of  the  corridor  prescribed  In  subsection  (b) . 

"Part  B — Miscellaneous  Provisions 

"establishment   of   health   insurance 
advisory  board 

"Sec  2020.  There  is  hereby  created  a 
Health  Insurance  Advisory  Board  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  Board)  which  shall 
consist  of  eleven  persons  Including  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue.  The 
remaining  members,  not  otherwise  In  the 
employ  of  the  United  States,  shaU  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointment  in  the  competi- 
tive service.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  serve  as  Chairman. 
The  appointed  public  members,  a  majwlty 
of  whom  shall  be  practicing  physicians,  shall 
be  selected  from  persons  who  are  specifically 
qualified  to  serve  on  such  Board  by  virtue 


of  their  education,  training,  or  experience. 
Each  of  the  public  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  four  years  except  that, 
when  appointments  are  first  made,  three 
shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  two  years, 
three  for  terms  of  three  years,  and  three  for 
terms  of  four  years,  and  except  that  any 
member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occur- 
ring prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall 
be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  Euch  term. 
The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  may  appoint  such  sjieclal  advisory 
professional  or  technical  personnel  or  com- 
mittees as  may  be  needed  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title.  Members  of  the  Board 
and  other  personnel  or  members  of  any  eA- 
vlsory  or  technical  committee,  while  attend- 
ing meetings  or  conferences  thereof  or  other- 
wise serving  on  business  of  the  Board  or  of 
a  committee,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  but  not 
exceeding  $100  per  day.  Including  travel- 
time,  and  while  so  serving  away  from  their 
business  they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses, 
including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  piersons  In  the  Government 
service  employed  Intermittently.  The  Board 
shall  meet  as  frequently  aa  the  Chairman 
deems  necessary  but  not  less  than  once  an- 
nually. Upon  request  of  four  or  more  mem- 
bers, it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Chairman  to 
call  a  meeUng  of  the  Board. 

"DUTIES  or  ADVISORT  BOARD 

"Sec.  2021.  The  Health  Insurance  Advisory 
Board  shall : 

"(a)  Prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  pro- 
visions of  this  title, 

"(b)  Establish  minimum  Federal  stand- 
ards for  the  use  of  State  Insurance  depart- 
ments in  determining  whether  an  Insurance 
company  and  plan  are  qualified  under  this 
title, 

"(c)  In  consultation  with  carriers,  pro- 
viders of  services,  and  consumers,  plan  and 
develop  programs  whose  purposes  are  to  pro- 
vide for  maintaining  the  quality  of  medical 
care,  and  the  effective  utilization  of  avail- 
able financial  resources,  health  manp^jwer 
and  facilities,  through  utUlzatlon  review, 
peer  review,  and  other  means  which  provide 
for  the  participation  of  the  Insurance  car- 
riers and  the  providers  of  services, 

"(d)  Review  the  effectiveness  of  the  tax 
credit  program  and  file,  by  December  31,  of 
each  year,  with  the  President  and  tjie  Con- 
gress an  annual  report : 

"(1)  on  the  operation  and  status  of  the 
program  during  the  past  fiscal  year  and  on 
Ita  expected  operation  during  the  current 
and  next  two  fiscal  years;  and 

"(2)  with  recommendations  for  such 
changes  in  the  law  designed  to  Improve  the 
effectiveness  of  the  program. 
The  Board  is  authorized  to  request  from  any 
department,  agency,  or  Independent  Instru- 
mentality of  the  Oovernment  any  Informa- 
tion It  determines  Is  necessary  to  carry  out 
its  functions  under  this  title,  and  each  such 
department,  agency,  or  Independent  Instru- 
mentality Is  authorized  to  cooperate  with 
the  Board,  and  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
law.  to  furnish  such  information  to  the 
Board  upon  request  made  by  the  Chairman. 

"QUALIFICATION  OF  CARRIERS 

"Sec.  2022.  (a)  The  State  Insurance  de- 
partment or  other  agency  designated  by  the 
State  shall  determine  the  qualification  of 
each  carrier  which  plans  to  offer  a  qualified 
health  care  instirance  policy  or  plan  to  resi- 
dents of  that  Stete,  and,  when  a  carrier  Is 
determined  to  be  qualified  to  offer  such  a 
policy  or  plan,  shall  issue  to  said  carrier  a 
registration  number. 

"(b)  A  qualified  carrier  may  be  a  voluntary 
association,  corporation,  p>artnershlp.  or  oth- 
er  nongovernmental   organization   which   is 
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Imwfully  cngagMI  In  proTtdlng,  paying  (or. 
or  reimbursing  the  cost  of.  health  services 
under  Individual  or  group  Insurance  policies, 
plans,  or  contracts,  medical  or  hospital  serv- 
ice agreements,  membership  or  subscription 
contracts,  or  similar  arrangements.  In  con- 
sideration of  premiums  or  other  periodic 
charges  payable  to  the  carrier.  Including  a 
health  benefits  plan  duly  sponsored  or  un- 
derwritten by  an  employee  organization. 

"(c)  A  carrier  ofTerlng  a  qualified  beeJth 
care  Insurance  policy  In  any  State  shall  par- 
ticipate In  an  asslgned-rlsk  pool  which  may 
be  established  in  such  State  by  the  State  in- 
surance department  or  by  such  agency  as 
may  be  authorized  by  the  State.  The  carrier 
shall  accept  from  the  pojl  such  risks  under 
this  program  as  may  be  assigned  to  it. 

"(d)  Elach  qualified  carrier  offering  basic 
coverage,  as  defined  in  section  2009(ai.  shall 
also  offer  catastrophic  expense  coverage  as 
provided  In  section  2009(b) .  and  shall  deter- 
mine the  premium  for  each  separately. 

■•ptOHTBITTON    AGAINST    ANT    TZDmM. 

iNmncmzNcc 
"Sec.  2023.  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  any  Federal  officer  or 
employee  to  exercise  any  supervision  or  con- 
trol over  the  practice  of  medicine  or  the 
manner  in  which  medical  services  are  pro- 
vided, or  over  the  selection,  tenure,  or  com- 
pensation of  any  officer  or  employee  or  any 
Institution,  agency,  or  person  providing 
health  services;  or  to  exercise  any  supervl 
slon  or  control  over  the  administration  or 
operation  of  any  such  Institution,  agency,  or 
peraoQ. 

"rCOnAL  HEALTH  INSCRANCE  BEDEMPTION  n7ND 

"Sec.  2024.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  on 
the  boolcs  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  tr-jst  fun.i  to  be  known  a^  the  'Ped- 
eral  Health  Insurance  Redemption  Fund' 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Fund').  The 
Fund  shall  consist  of  such  amounts  ^^  may 
by  depwslted  In.  or  appropriated  to  it.  as  pro- 
vided In  this  part. 

"(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, from  time  to  time  out  of  moneys  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
the  Fund  an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate 
amount  of  premiums  paid  under  this  title 
through  the  redemption  of  health  Insurance 
certificates  Issued  pursuant  to  sections  2003 
and  2004.  Sums  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  con- 
sidered premiums  payable  under  this  part 
and  deposited  In  such  Fund  Such  certificates 
upon  presentation  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Eklucatlon.  and  Welfare  shall  be  redeemed 
through  payments  from  the  Fund. 

"PA«T1CIPAT10N   IT  STATES 

"Sec.  2025  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  shall,  at  the  request  of 
a  State,  enter  into  an  agreement  with  such 
State  pursuant  to  which  all  t)eneflclarles 
eligible  under  this  title  and  who  are  eligible 
for  participation  under  the  program  estab- 
lished under  title  XDC  of  this  Act  In  effect 
In  that  State  may  aubacrlbe  to  a  qualified 
health   care   Insurance  policy   or   plan. 

"tNCOtn    TAX    AMXNOMEMTS 

"Sec.  4.  Part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter 
I  of  subtitle  A  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  credits  against  tax)  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  section  40  as  sec- 
tion 41.  and  by  Inserting  after  section  39  the 
following  section: 

"COST    or    HEALTH    CASE    INSUVANCX    PBXMIUMS 

"Sec  40.  There  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit 
against  tax  Imposed  by  this  subtitle  allow- 
able premium  paid  for  the  coat  of  a  qualified 
health  care  insurance  policy  or  plan  to  the 
extent  provided  In  section  2004  of  the  Social 
Security  Act." 

Sec.  6.  Part  vn  of  sul)chapter  B  of  chap- 
ter I  of  subtitle  A  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  Is  hereby  amended  by  adding 
a  new  subsection  (g)  to  section  213.  as 
foUows; 


"(g)  If  an  Individual  elects  to  take  the 
credit  against  tax  provided  In  section  40  for 
any  taxable  year  with  respect  to  premiums 
paid  in  such  year  for  a  qualified  health 
care  Insurance  policy  or  plan,  such  premiums 
paid  shall  not  be  a  basis  for  deduction  un- 
der this  section." 
Sec.  6.  Part  IX  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter 

1  of  subtitle  A  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Codr 
of  1054  (relaUng  to  items  not  deductible) 
Is  hereby  amended  by  adding  after  section 
279  the  following  new  section: 

"LncrrATioNs   on    deductions   poe    expenoi- 

TXTXES     POB      EKPLOTEE      HEALTH     CARE 

"Sec.  280.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b)  no  deductions  shall  be  allowed 
for  one-half  of  any  amount  otherwise  allow- 
able OS  a  deduction  for  the  taxable  year  un- 
der sections  162.  212.  or  404  for  any  amount 
paid  or  Incurred  by  the  taxpayer  for  health 
care  of  any  employee  of  the  taxpayer  or  of  any 
dependent  or  relative  of  such  employee. 

"(b)  The  limitations  of  subsections  (a) 
shall  not  apply  for  any  portion  of  any  tax- 
able year  during  which  the  taxpayer  has 
In  force  a  qualified  employee  health  care 
Insurance  policy  or  plan  covering  all  his 
employees  except  for  those  engaged  In 
purely  casual  or  temporary  employment 
which  satisfies  all  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 2008  of  the  Social  Security  Act." 

Sec   7.  The  amendments  made  by  sections 

2  through  8  shall  become  effeitlve  for  bene- 
fits years  beginning  after  June  30.  1971. 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself. 
Mr.  McOovERN.  Mr.  Young,  and 
Mr.  Miller  )  : 

8.988.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require 
appropriate  identification  of  imitation 
dairy  products,  to  modify  the  identi- 
fication requirements  for  oleomargarine 
or  margarine  served  in  public  eating 
places,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  for  myself.  Senator 
McOovCTN.  Senator  Young  and  Senator 
Miller  a  bill  to  simplify  the  require- 
ments with  regard  to  the  serving  of 
oleomargarine  in  restaurants  and  to 
extend  to  artificial  dairy  products  the 
same  general  legal  provlsicns  now  ap- 
plying to  oleomargarine. 

As  artificial  dairy  products  come  Into 
Increasing  use.  It  becomes  in?reasinKly 
more  important  to  let  consumers  know 
whether  or  not  they  are  buying,  or  being 
served,  the  real  article  or  a  chemical 
substitute.  For  example,  does  that 
pitcher  on  the  restaurant  table  contain 
real  cream  or  an  artificial  nondairy 
creamer?  Is  the  topping  on  that  elabo- 
rate dessert  whipped  cream  or  simply  an 
ersatz  Imitation?  Is  that  new  dairy 
product  on  the  supermarket  shelves  really 
a  dairy  product? 

Under  existing  law  it  is  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  for  the  consumer  to  an- 
swer these  questions.  There  Is  no  re- 
quirement that  restaurant  owners  tell 
customers  that  they  are  being  served 
artificial  dairy  products,  yet  oleomar- 
garine notice  requirements  have  been  In 
effect  for  over  20  years.  There  is  no 
effective  prohibition  in  the  law  against 
the  use  of  misleading  labeling  and  ad- 
vertising in  promoUng  the  sale  of  arti- 
ficial dairy  products,  yet  concern  over 
chemical  additives  to  our  food  supply 
Is  nrowlng  by  leaps  and  Iwunds  and, 
again.    eflTectlve    labeling    requirements 
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have  been  in  effect  with  respect  to  oleo- 
margarine for  over  20  years. 

Now  some  Americans  may  prefer  the 
corn  syrup  solids,  vegetable  fat,  sodium 
caseinate  solids,  phosphates,  mono  and 
dlglycerldes.  sodium  sllico  aluminate 
artificial  flavor,  and  artificial  color  that 
make  up  imitation  dairy  products.  They 
may  worry  about  the  cholesterol  content 
of  some  dairy  products,  although  this 
question  is  still  in  dispute,  and  not  con- 
cern themselves  with  the  impact  of  .vi 
impressive  array  of  chemicals  on  their 
system.  These  consumers,  too,  would 
benefit  from  greater  disclosure  for  they 
would  be  better  able  to  make  sure  that 
they  were  served  the  Imitation  product 
in  restaurants  and  sold  the  imitatio.n 
product  in  supermarkets. 

In  other  words,  the  measure  I  am  in- 
troducing today  does  not  have  anything 
to  do  with  Increasing  the  sale  of  dairy 
products  and  decreasing  the  imitation 
dairy  product  share  of  the  market.  It  Is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  "Truth  In 
Dairy  Products'*  bill  which  will  enable 
the  consumer  to  make  the  best  choice 
based  on  all  relevant  information. 

Exactly  what  does  the  bill  do?  First  it 
simplifies  the  notice  requirements  placed 
on  the  serving  of  oleomargarine  in 
restaurants.  There  is  no  reason  to  re- 
quire a  multiple  form  of  notification 
when  either  a  posted  notice  that  oleo- 
margarine is  being  served,  or  a  similar 
notice  print«d  on  the  menu,  or  labeling 
on  each  separate  serving  is  sufficient. 

Second,  it  applies  this  same  notice  re- 
quirement to  imitation  dairy  products. 

Third,  it  provides  that  food  cannot  be 
designated  as  buttered  in  a  restaurant 
unless  it  has  been  buttered  with  butter 
This  is  simply  a  logical  extension  of  the 
present  oleomargarine  notice  require- 
ments. 

Fourth.  It  extends  to  imitation  dairy 
products  the  same  su-.^ermaiket  labeling 
requirements  that  now  apply  to  oleomar- 
garine. Any  Imitation  dairy  product 
offered  for  sale  must  have  the  words  "not 
a  dairy  product"  on  the  label  in  letter- 
ing at  least  as  prominent  as  any  other 
lettering  on  a  label.  Such  labeling  must 
also  Include  a  full  and  accurate  state- 
ment of  all  the  Ingredients  contained 
In  the  product. 

Fifth,  it  regulates  the  advertising  of 
Imitation  dairy  products  by  prohibiting 
any  representations  that  such  an  imita- 
tion product  is  the  genuine  article. 

Sixth,  It  makes  a  technical  change  in 
existing  oleomarglne  law  with  regard  to 
a  waiving  of  the  packaging  requirements 
In  the  case  of  oleomargarine  served  in 
restaurants.  I  have  been  told  informally 
by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
that  this  change  will  conform  existing 
law  to  existing  practice. 


By  Mr.  MILLER: 
S.  989.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sidney 
X.  Shore  and  Souvenir  Pen  and  Pencil 
Co..  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.   BYRD  of  West  Virginia 

(for  Mr.  Jackson,  for  himself 

and  Mr.  Allott*   <by  request*: 

S.  990.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 

Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965,  as 
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amended.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident I  ask  xmanimous  consent  that  I 
may  be  permitted  to  offer  for  Mr.  Jack- 
.^jn  a  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Jackson  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Allott  to  amend  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 
of  1965.  as  amended. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia 
(for  Mr.  Jackson)  .  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Allott,  and  Mr.  Anderson)  : 
S  991.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  continue  a  program  of 
research,  development,  and  demonstra- 
tion of  processes  for  the  conversion  of 
saline   and   other   chemically    contami- 
nated water  for  beneficial  use  and  for 
the  treatment  of  saline  and  other  chem- 
ically contaminated  waste  water  to  main- 
Uin  or  improve  the  quality  of  natural 
waters,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  be  permitted  to  submit 
for  inclusion  in  the  Record  a  statement 
by  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson"  with  respect  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  bill  to  provide  for  continuation 
of  the  Federal  saline  water  conversion 
program,  together  with  a  bill  which  he 
is  introducing  for  himself  and  Mr.  Al- 
lott and  Mr.  Anderson  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  continue  a 
program  of  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  of  processes  for  the  con- 
version of  saline  and  other  chemically 
contaminated  water  for  beneficial  use 
and  for  the  treatment  of  saline  and  other 
chemically  contaminated  waste  water,  to 
maintain  or  improve  the  quality  of  nat- 
ural waters,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  of  Senator  Jackson 
Mr.  President,  I  Introduce  for  myself  and 
the  Senior  Senators  from  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico,  a  bin  to  provide  direction  for  the 
future  of  the  saline  water  conversion  pro- 
gram which  is  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

The  last  major  legislative  redirection  of 
the  saline  water  conversion  program  was 
made  in  1961.  Since  that  time  only  some 
minor  amendments  to  the  enabling  meas- 
ures have  been  made.  The  existing  law  au- 
thorizes a  full  program  through  Fiscal  Year 
1972  and  a  subsequent  three-year  period 
to  phase  out  contract  commitments  and 
collect  data.  All  of  this  is  subject  to  annual 
authorizations  of  appropriations.  Last  ses- 
sion both  the  Senate  and  the  House  In- 
terior Committees  stated  In  reports  (on  the 
annual  authorizing  act)  that  they  would 
consider  the  future  of  the  program  this  year. 
It  Is  appropriate  In  a  research  and  devel- 
opment effort  such  as  the  saline  water  pro- 
gram to  consider  at  Intervals  the  accomplish- 
ments and  status  of  the  work  and  to  re- 
direct the  efforts. 

There  are  new  opportunities  at  such  re- 
view intervals  to  benefit  from  experience  and 
form  a  better  understanding  of  future  needs. 
On  February  10.  I  Introduced,  by  request, 
the  Administration's  bill  to  authorize  the 
Fiscal  Year  1972  appropriations  for  this 
program.  I  noted  at  that  time  that  consid- 
eration of  the  Fiscal  Year  1972  budget  Is 
closely  related  to  the  consideration  of  ena- 
bling legislation  for  future  years. 


The  Administration  has  not  yet  made  its 
recommendations  regarding  the  future  of 
the  program.  To  facilitate  action  on  the  ap- 
propriations, therefore,  I  am  Introducing  leg- 
islation which  would  extend  the  active  re- 
search and  development  program  for  five 
more  fiscal  years.  It  would  further  provide  for 
the  orderly  termination  of  research  activities 
at  the  end  of  that  time  and  the  integration 
of  other  desalting  functions  with  the  water 
resource  development  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

This  bill  refiects  points  brought  out  In 
the  Committee's  hearing  held  last  year  and 
the  regular  reports  which  the  Committee  has 
received.  I  will  be  requesting  the  Adminis- 
tration's comments  on  the  bill,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  a  sound  program  both  for 
Fiscal  Year  1972  and  future  years  will  be 
achieved. 

S.  991 
A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  continue  a  program  of  research, 
development,  and  demonstration  of  proc- 
esses for  the  conversion  of  saline  and 
other  chemically  contaminated  water  for 
beneficial  use  and  for  the  treatment  of 
saline  and  other  chemically  contaminated 
waste  water  to  maintain  or  improve  the 
quality  of  natural  waters,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Act 
of  July  3,  1952  (66  Stat.  328),  as  amended, 
is  hereby  further  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Congress  In  consideration  of  the  Fed- 
eral responsibility  for  water  resource  con- 
servation by  means  of  comprehensive  plan- 
ning, plannli.g  and  construction  of  water  re- 
source development  projects,  administration 
of  the  navigable  waterways,  and  mainte- 
nance of  wa'i/*r  quality  standards  finds  that 
the  technology  for  the  conversion  of  saline 
and  other  chemically  contaminated  waters 
Is  vital  to  all  these  areas  of  responsibility.  It 
is  the  policy  of  the  Congress,  therefore,  to 
provide  for  the  development  and  demonstra- 
tion of  practicable  means  to  convert  saline 
and  other  chemically  contaminated  water  to 
a  quality  suitable  for  municipal,  industrial, 
agricultural  and  other  beneficial  uses  and 
to  improve  the  quality  of  saline  and  other 
chemically  contaminated  waste  waters  to 
protect  the  quality   of  natural  waters. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  tc  ■ 

(a)  conduct,  encourage,  and  promote  basic 
scientific  research  and  fundamental  studies 
to  deveolp  effective  and  economical  processes 
and  equipment  for  the  purpose  of  convert- 
ing saline  and  other  chemically  contami- 
nated water  into  water  suitable  for  bene- 
ficial consumptive  uses  or  for  the  purpose  of 
treating  waste  waters  to  achieve  qualities 
suitable  for  disposal  Into  surface  streams, 
groundwater  bodies,  or  the  ocean; 

(b)  pursue  opportunities  arising  during 
the  course  of  research  and  studies  authorized 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  which  have 
potential  practical  applications  unrelated  to 
water  treatment  in  order  to  advance  the 
work  to  the  stage  where  such  studies  and 
research  can  be  published  in  an  effective 
form  for  utilization  by  others; 

(c)  conduct  engineering  and  technical 
work  Including  the  design,  construction  and 
testing  of  pilot  plants,  test  beds,  and  modules 
to  develop  desalting  processes  and  plant 
design  concepts  to  the  point  of  demonstra- 
tion on  a  practical  scale; 

(d)  study  methods  for  the  recovery  and 
marketing  of  byproducts  resulting  from  the 
desalination  of  water  to  offset  the  costs  of 
treatment  and  to  reduce  impact  on  the  en- 
vironment from  the  discharge  of  brines  Into 
lakes,  streams,  and  other  waters;  and 

(e)  undertake  economic  studies  and  sur- 
veys to   determine  present   and  prospective 


costs  of  producing  water  for  benefieial  con- 
sumptive purposes  In  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  by  the  saline  water  processes 
as  compared  with  other  standard  methods, 
and  by  means  of  mathematical  models  or 
other  methodologies  prepare  and  maintain 
information  concerning  the  relation  of  de- 
raltlng  to  other  aspects  of  State,  regional, 
and  national  comprehensive  water  resource 
planning:  Provided.  That  In  carrying  out  this 
function,  the  Secretary  shall  coordinate 
these  studies  with  planning  being  performed 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act   (79  Stat.  244),  as  amended. 

Sec  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and 
cilrcctcd  to  conduct  preliminary  investlga- 
tloiis  and  to  explore  potential  cooperative 
agreements  with  non -Federal  governmental 
entitles  and  utilities  In  order  to  develop 
recommendations  for  Federal  participation 
In  the  construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  prototype  plants  utilizing  desalting 
technologies  for  the  production  of  water  for 
consumptive  use. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  repwrt  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress,  not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  this  Act.  his  recommendation  as  to 
the  best  opportunity  for  the  early  construc- 
tion of  a  large-scale  prototype  desalUng 
plant.  In  making  hU  selection  the  Secretary 
shall  consider  the  following: 

(I)  plant  size  and  process  type  best  suited, 
within  the  presently  available  technology,  to 
demonstrate  the  practicability  of  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  a  large-scale  plant  for 
water  supply  on  a  reliable  basis  and  best 
suited  to  provide  Information  on  the  man- 
agement problems  and  economics  of  such 
operations; 

(II)  availability  of  cooperating  entity  or 
entities  willing  and  capable  of  entering  into 
agreements  and  contracts  providing  a  market 
for  water  and  an  operating  agency  for  the 
plants: 

(III)  the  availability  of  a  site  and  the 
environmental  considerations  of  an  energy 
source  and  brine  disposal;    and 

(Iv)  the  need  for  the  development  of  new 
water  sources  In  the  location. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  utilize  the  ex- 
pertise of  the  water  and  pwwer  marketing 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  of  other  Federal  agencies  as  may  be 
applicable  to  insure  that  the  economic, 
financial,  and  engineering  analyses  of  any 
potential  plant  and  the  agreements  among 
participants  which  may  later  result  will  give 
full  consideration  to  the  Integration  and 
compatibility  of  the  water  production,  energy 
use.  and  possible  energy  production  of  the 
prototype  plant  with  the  water  and  power 
systems  of  the  region. 

(d)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  accept 
financial  and  other  assistance  from  any  State 
or  public  agency  in  connection  with  studies 
or  surveys  relating  to  saline  water  conversion 
problems  and  facilities  and  to  enter  into 
contracts  with  respect  to  such  assistance, 
which  contracts  shall  detail  the  purposes  for 
which  the  assistance  Is  contributed. 

Sec.  4.  In  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  may: 

(a)  make  grants  to  educational  Institu- 
tions and  scientific  organizations  and  enter 
into  contracts  with  such  Institutions  and 
organizations  and  with  industrial  or  engi- 
neering firms; 

(b)  acquire  the  services  of  chemists,  physi- 
cists, engineers,  and  other  personnel  by  con- 
tract or  otherwise; 

(c)  utilize  the  facilities  of  Federal  scien- 
tific laboratories; 

(d)  establish  and  operate  necessary  facil- 
ities and  test  sites  at  which  to  oirry  on  the 
continuous  research,  testing,  development, 
and  programming  necessary  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(e)  acquire  secret  processers,  technical 
data,  Inventions,  patent  applications,  pat- 
ents,   licenses,    land    and    interests    in    land 
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(Inoludlng  wat«r  rtgbU).  plants  and  faclU- 
Ues.  wad  other  property  or  rlghta  by  pur- 
cbaae.  llcMise.  lease,  or  donation; 

(()  asBemble  and  maintain  pertinent  and 
current  scientific  literature,  both  domestic 
and  foreign,  and  isaue  bibliographical  data 
with  respect  thereto: 

(g)  cause  on-site  inspections  to  be  made 
of  promising  projects,  domestic  and  foreign, 
and,  in  the  case  of  projects  located  in  the 
United  States,  cooperate  and  participate  in 
their  development  in  instances  in  which  the 
purpooea  of  this  Act  will  be  served  thereby: 

(h)  foater  and  participate  In  regional,  na- 
tional, and  International  conferences  relat- 
ing to  saline  water  conversion: 

(1)  coordinate,  correlate,  and  publish  In- 
formation with  a  view  to  advancing  the  de- 
velopment of  low-coft  saline  water  conver- 
sion projects:  and 

(J)  cooperate  with  other  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  with  State  and  local 
departments,  agencies  and  inftrumentalltlee, 
and  with  interested  persons,  firms,  institu- 
tions, and  organizations. 

S«c.  5.  (a)  Research  and  development  ac- 
tivities undertaken  by  the  Secretary  shaU  be 
coofdlnated  or  conducted  Jointly  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  the  end  that  de- 
velopments under  this  Act  which  are  pri- 
marily of  a  clvU  nature  wUl  contribute  to 
the  defense  of  the  Nation  and  that  de- 
velopments which  are  primarily  of  a  military 
nature  will,  to  the  greatest  practicable  ex- 
tent compatible  with  military  and  security 
requirements,  be  available  to  advance  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  to  strengthen  the 
ClvU  economy  of  the  Nation. 

(b)  The  Secretary  will  cooperate  with  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  Insure 
that  research  and  development  work  per- 
formed under  this  Act  makes  the  fullest  pos- 
sible contribution  to  the  Improvement  of 
proceaees  and  techniques  for  the  treatment 
of  saline  and  other  chemically  contaminated 
waste  waters  and  to  insure  that  the  expe- 
rience, expertise,  and  data  regarding  desalt- 
ing technologies  which  have  been  acquired 
m  the  performance  of  the  Saline  Water  Con- 
version Act  and  which  will  be  acquired  In 
performance  of  this  Act  will  not  be  heed- 
lessly duplicated  by  other  programs 

(c)  The  fullest  cooperation  by  and  with  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  other  concerned  agen- 
cies shall  also  be  carried  cut  in  the  Interest 
of  achieving  the  objectives  of  this  Act. 

(d)  All  research  vrtthln  the  United  States 
contracted  for.  sponsored.  cospcr«ored.  or 
authorized  under  authority  of  thl?  Act.  shall 
be  provided  for  in  such  manner  that  all  In- 
formation, uses,  products,  processes,  patents. 
and  other  developments  resulting  from  such 
research  developed  by  Oovemraent  expendi- 
ture will  (With  such  exceptions  and  limita- 
tions. If  any.  as  the  Secretaiy  may  find  to  be 
necessary  In  the  Interest  of  national  defense) 
be  available  to  the  general  public  This  sub- 
section shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  deprive 
the  owner  of  any  background  patent  relating 
thereto  of  such  rights  as  he  may  have  there- 
under. Within  six  months  of  the  date  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  shall  publish  rules  In  the 
Federal  Register  to  give  effect  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  and  shall  subse- 
quently publish  all  revisions  In  the  same 
manner. 

( e )  The  Secretary  may  dispose  of  water  and 
byproducts  resulting  from  his  operatlonE  un- 
der this  Act.  All  moneys  received  from  dis- 
positions under  this  section  shall  be  paid  Into 
the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts  ex- 
cept where  such  operations  may  be  under- 
taken as  a  part  of  a  Federal  reclamation  proj- 
ect in  which  case  the  financial  provisions  of 
BMlamatlon  Law  (32  Stat.  388  and  Acts 
•■MadKtory  thereof  and  supplementary 
thereto)  will  govern. 


(f)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  t>e  con- 
strued to  alter  existing  law  with  respect  to 
the  ownership  and  control  of  water. 

Skc.  6.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
Issue  rules  and  regulations  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  7  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums,  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  as  may  be  specified  In  annual 
appropriation  authorization  acts  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  thu  Act  during  the  fiscal 
years  1973  to  1977  inclusive,  and  to  finance, 
for  not  more  than  three  years  beyond  the 
end  of  said  period,  such  grants,  contracts, 
cooperative  agreements,  and  studies  as  may 
theretofore  have  been  undertaken  pursuant 
to  this  Act  and  such  activities  as  are  required 
to  correlate,  coordinate,  and  round  out  the 
reault£  of  studies  and  research  undertaken 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
December  31.  1975.  a  report  on: 

(I)  the  status  of  research  and  development 
work  In  progress  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 2.  subsections  (a),  (b).  (c),  and  (d). 
along  with  a  program  for  the  orderly 
termination  of  these  activities  In  accordance 
with  subsection  (a)   of  this  section:  and 

(II)  the  status  of  work  In  progress  under 
the  provisions  of  subsection  2(e)  and  section 
3  along  with  recommendations  for  the  In- 
tegration of  these  remaining  functions  with- 
in the  ongoing  water  resource  programs  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

(c)  No  new  commitments  shall  be  made 
under  authority  cf  this  Act  for  cooperation 
with  public  or  private  agencies  In  foreign 
countries  which  require  the  expenditure  of 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

Sec.  8.  As  used  m  this  Act — 

(a)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior; 

(b)  the  term  "saline  water"  Includes  sea 
water,  brackish  water,  mineralized  ground  or 
surface  water,  and  irrigation  return  flows: 

(c)  the  term  "other  chenalcally  contami- 
nated water"  Includes  agricultural  runoff, 
municipal  and  industrial  effluent,  mine 
drainage,  and  naturally  contaminated  waters 
which  contain  chemicals  not  susceptible  to 
removal  by  conventional  sewage  treatment 
methods  but  susceptible  to  removal  by  de- 
salting processes: 

(d)  the  term  "United  States'  extends  to 
and  Includes  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  ter- 
ritories of  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands: 

(e)  the  term  "pilot  plant"  means  an  ex- 
perimental unit  of  small  size,  usually  less 
than  1(X).(XX)  g  p.d.  capacity,  used  for  early 
evaluation  and  development  of  new  or  Im- 
proved processes  and  to  obtain  technical  and 
engineering  data: 

(f)  the  term  "test  bed"  means  an  Inter- 
mediate-sized, experimental  desalting  plant 
of  up  to  two  million  gallons  per  day  capac- 
ity used  for  further  evaluation  and  refine- 
ment of  processes  In  the  field  and  designed 
to  facilitate  the  incorporation  of  experi- 
mental features  for  performance  testing  and 
to  permit  process  changes  and  Improvements 
as  required: 

(g)  the  term  "module"  means  a  section  or 
Integral  portion  of  a  desalting  plant  which 
Is  used  Initially  to  study  large-scale  tech- 
nology and  critical  design  features  In  prep- 
aration for  subsequent  prototype  construc- 
tion: 

(h)  the  term  "prototype"  means  a  full- 
size,  flrst-of-a-klnd  production  plant  used 
for  the  development,  study,  and  demonstra- 
tion of  full-sized  technology,  plant  operation, 
and  process  economics. 

Sec.  9.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Saline 
Water  Conversion  Act  of  1971. 


By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia 
(for  Mr.  Jackson,  for  himself, 


Mr.    Allott,    Mr.    Jordam    of 
Idaho.  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Biu- 
MON.    Mr.    Stevens,    and   Mr. 
Fannin)    <by  request): 
S.  992.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
land  use  policy;  to  authorize  the  Score- 
tary  of  the  Interior  to  make  grants  to 
encourage  and  assist  the  States  to  pre- 
pare and  implement  land  use  programs 
for  the  protection  of  areas  of  critical 
environmental  concern  and  the  control 
and  direction  of  growth  and  develop, 
ment  of  more  than  local  significance; 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee    on    Interior    and    Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  be  permitted  to  introduce,  for 
Mr,  Jackson,  a  bill,  for  himself,  Mr. 
Allott,  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Hat- 
riELD,  Mr.  Bellmon.  Mr.  Stevens,  and 
Mr.  Fannin,  to  establish  a  national  land 
use  policy;  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  grants  to  encour- 
age and  a.ssist  the  States  to  prepare  and 
innplement  land  use  programs  for  the 
protection  of  areas  of  critical  environ- 
mental concern  and  the  control  and 
direction  of  growth  and  development  of 
more  than  local  significance;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  submit  a  statement  for  Mr. 
Jackson  by  Mr.  Jackson  in  connection 
with  the  bill,  and  have  a  letter  of  trans- 
mittal, together  with  an  analysis  relating 
to  the  bill,  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment, letter,  and  analysis  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMEirr    BT    SENATOR    jACKSON 

Mr  President,  on  behalf  of  several  of  my 
colleagues  and  myself.  I  send  to  the  desk  for 
appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  establish  i 
national  land  use  policy,  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  grants  to 
encourage  and  assist  the  States  to  prepsr* 
and  Implement  land  use  programs  for  the 
protection  of  areas  of  critical  environmental 
concern  and  the  control  and  direction  of 
growth  and  development  of  more  than  local 
significance:  and  for  other  purposes. 

This  legislation  was  submitted  and  rec- 
ommended by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  W£i8  referred  to  In  President 
Nlxon"s  message  on  the  environment,  which 
was  submitted  to  the  Congress  on  February 
8.  1971.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  accompanying  this  draft  pro- 
posal together  with  a  sectlon-by-sectlon  anal- 
ysis be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

U.S.  Department  or  the  Interior, 
Washington,  DC.  February  11, 1971. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Aonew. 
President  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PRKsmENT:  Enclosed  Is  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bUl  "To"  establUh  a  national 
land  use  policy  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  granu  to  encourage 
and  assist  the  States  In  the  preparation  and 
Implementation  of  land  use  programs  lor 
the  protection  of  areas  of  critical  environ- 
mental concern  and  the  control  and  direc- 
tion of  growth  and  development  of  mow 
than  local  significance;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

We  recommend  that  the  bill  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee  for  consideration 
and  we  recommend  that  It  be  enacted. 
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This  legislative  proposal  was  referred  to 
in  President  Nixon's  message  on  the  environ- 
ment which  was  submitted  to  the  Congress 
on  February  8.   1971.  In  It  President  Nixon 

"The  use  of  our  land  not  only  affects  the 
natural  environment  but  shapes  the  pat- 
tern of  our  dally  lives.  Unfortunately,  the 
sensible  use  of  our  land  is  often  thwarted 
by  the  inability  of  the  many  competing  and 
overlapping  local  units  of  government  to 
control  land  use  decisions  which  have  re- 
gional significance. 

•While  most  land  use  decisions  will  con- 
tinue to  be  made  at  the  local  level,  we  must 
draw  upon  the  basic  authority  of  State  gov- 
ernment to  deal  with  land  use  issues  which 
gplll  over  local  Jurisdictional  boundaries. 
The  States  are  uniquely  qualified  to  effect 
the  Institutional  reform  that  is  so  badly 
needed,  for  they  are  closer  to  the  local 
problems  than  Is  the  Federal  Government 
and  yet  removed  enough  from  local  tax  and 
other  pressures  to  represent  the  broader 
regional  interests  of  the  public.  Federal  pro- 
grams which  influence  major  land  use  deci- 
sions can  thereby  fit  Into  a  coherent  i>at- 

Mrn." 

The  proposed  bill  encourages  the  States 
to  exercise  their  responsibility  more  fully  to 
deal  with  certain  critical  land  use  problems 
of  more  than  local  Impact.  Under  the  pro- 
posal Federal  grants  would  be  made  to  as- 
sist States  In  developing  and  managing  land 
use  programs.  Grants  for  up  to  60%  of  cost 
would  be  made  to  develop  State  land  use  pro- 
grams, Including  plans  covering  selected 
areas,  and  laws  or  regulations  necessary  to 
Implement  the  programs. 

Grants  would  also  be  made  for  up  to  50% 
of  the  cost  of  managing  State  land  use  pro- 
grams which  meet  certain  requirements  set 
forth  In  the  draft  bill.  For  example,  the  pro- 
grams should  Include  methods  for  Inventory- 
ing, designating  and  exercising  control  over 
the  use  of  land  within  areas  of  critical  en- 
vironmental concern  or  areas  impacted  by 
key  facilities,  as  well  as  methods  for  con- 
trolling large-scale  development  and  methods 
for  assxirlng  that  local  laws  and  regulations 
do  not  restrict  development  of  regional  bene- 
fit, and  for  controlling  land  use  around  new 
communities. 

The  proposed  bill  authorizes  the  President 
to  designate  an  agency  to  Issue  guidelines 
to  assist  Federal  agencies  In  carrying  out  the 
requirements  of  this  Act.  I  understand  that 
the  President  Intends  to  give  this  respon- 
sibility to  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Qtiallty. 

While  the  Department  of  the  Interior  Is 
assigned  the  primary  responsibility  for  the 
administration  of  this  program,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
wUl  share  this  responsibility  with  regard  to 
those  aspects  of  the  State  land  use  pxrogram 
dealing  with  large-scale  development,  key 
facilities,  development  and  land  use  of  re- 
gional benefit  and  new  communities. 

A  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis  of  the  bill  Is 
enclosed. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised   that    enactment    of   this    proposed 
legislation  would  be  In  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yoxirs, 

RcMSERS  C.  B.  Morton, 
Secretary  o/  the  Interior. 

Section-bt-Section  Analysis 

The  proposed  bill  would  establish  a  Na- 
tional Land  Use  Policy  to  encourage  the 
States  to  plan  and  regulate  land  use  in  cer- 
Uln  critical  areas. 

Section  101 — decltu-es  Congressional  find- 
ings that  present  State  and  local  Institu- 
tional arrangements  for  planning  and  regu- 
latins  land  use  are  inadequate  and  have 
resulted  in  haphazard  land  development  and 
the  loss  of  Important  environmental  values. 


It  Is  In  the  national  Interest  to  encourage 
and  assist  the  States  In  strengthening  the 
Institutional  frsunework  for  planning  and 
controlling  the  use  of  non-Federal  lands. 

Section  102 — contains  definitions.  "Areas 
of  critical  environmental  concern"  are  areas 
where  uncontrolled  development  could  re- 
sult In  Irreversible  damage  to  Important 
values.  Such  areas  include  coastal  zones  and 
estuaries  and  other  similar  areas  "Key  fa- 
cilities" are  public  facilities  which  tend  to 
induce  development  of  more  than  local  Im- 
pact, such  as  airports  and  highway  Inter- 
changes. "Development  and  land  use  of  re- 
gional benefit"  means  private  development, 
the  regional  need  for  which  outweighs  a  lo- 
cal conflicting  Interest. 

Section  103 — authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  make  two  successive  annual 
grants  of  up  to  50%  of  the  cost  to  States 
of  developing  a  land  use  program.  Prior  to 
receiving  the  second  grant,  the  State  must 
submit  a  rep»ort  of  its  progress  In  develop- 
ing a  program. 

Section  104 — authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
make  grants  of  up  to  50%  of  the  coet  to 
States  of  managing  their  land  use  program. 
Such  grants  will  be  made  only  if  the  State 
program,  in  the  Secretary's  Judgment,  meets 
certain  specified  criteria.  It  must  include 
methods  for  Inventorying,  designating  and 
exercising  State  control  over  areas  of  critl- 
ca.  environmental  concern  and  areas  Im- 
pacted by  key  facilities,  a  method  for  assur- 
ing that  local  regulations  do  not  restrict 
land  use  and  private  development  of  regional 
benefit,  a  policy  for  Influencing  the  location 
of  new  communities,  a  method  for  control- 
ling proposed  large-scale  development  of 
more  than  local  Impact  on  the  environment 
and  a  detailed  schedule  for  implementing  all 
aspects  of  the  program.  The  program  must 
not  exclude  areas  of  critical  environmental 
concern  to  the  Nation  and  must  take  into  ac- 
count the  unique  values  and  fragile  nature 
of  coastal  zones  and  estuaries,  particularly 
coastal  wetlands.  The  program  must  also 
meet  certain  other  organizational  and  pro- 
cedural requirements. 

Section  105 — requires  the  Secretary  to 
consult  with  Federal  agencies  with  activities 
or  programs  affecting  land  use  before  mak- 
ing a  program  management  grant.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  not  approve  such  a  grant  unless 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Is  satisfied  that  those  aBp>ects  of 
the  State  land  use  program  dealing  with 
large-scale  development  and  key  facilities, 
development  and  land  use  of  regional  bene- 
fit, and  new  communities  meet  the  require- 
ments of  section  104.  TTie  Secretary  shall 
act  on  a  program  management  grant  appli- 
cation within  6  months  after  receipt  of  the 
State's  land  use  program. 

Section  106 — establishes  a  requirement  for 
consistency  of  Federal  projects  and  activities 
with  State  land  use  programs.  It  also  re- 
quires that  Federal  agencies  submitting  en- 
vironmental statements  pursuant  to  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  Include 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  relationship  of 
the  propoeed  F'ederal  action  to  any  applica- 
ble State  land  use  program  which  has  been 
found  eligible  for  a  management  grant. 

Section  107 — requires  that  where  a  State 
has  not  been  found  eligible  for  a  manage- 
ment grant,  any  major  Federal  action  slg- 
nifloantly  affecting  the  use  of  non-Federal 
lands  proposed  after  December  31,  1974,  must 
be  preceded  by  a  public  hearing  at  least 
180  days  before  the  proposed  action,  fol- 
lowed by  detailed  findings  upon  which  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Interior  or  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  virtll  be  allowed  to  com- 
ment, unless  the  President  determines  that 
the  Interests  of  the  United  States  are  to  the 
contrary. 

Section  108 — authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
provide  advice  upon  request  to  States  about 
areas  of  critical  environmental  concern  to 


the  Nation  and  directs  Federal  agencies  to 
share  pertinent  expertise  with  the  States. 

Section  109 — authorizes  the  President  to 
dealg^nate  an  agency  to  issue  guidelines  to 
assist  Federal  agencies  carrying  out  their 
responslbUltles  under  the  Act. 

Section  110 — authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
allocate  grant  funds  to  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  State  population  and  growth,  ex- 
tent of  coastal  areas  and  areas  of  critical 
environmental  concern  and  other  relevant 
factors.  No  grant  funds  shall  be  used  by  the 
State  to  acquire  real  property. 

Section  111 — authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
develop,  in  consultation  with  other  inter- 
ested parties,  rules  and  regulations  covering 
the  submission  and  review  of  grant  applica- 
tions and  to  reqtilre  reports  concerning  the 
status  and  operation  of  the  program.  It  re- 
quires that  certain  records  be  kept  and  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  to  audit  and  examine  such  records. 
It  further  provides  that  nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  extend  State  terrltoMlal  Jurisdictions 
or  be  construed  to  conflict  with  other  Fed- 
eral statutes  or  regrulations. 

Section  112 — authortzes  the  appropriation 
of  (20  million  in  each  fiscal  year  1972  through 
1976  for  grants  to  States.  It  further  author- 
izes the  appropriation  of  such  sums  as  neces- 
sary for  the  Departments  of  Interior  and 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  admin- 
ister the  program. 


By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia 
(for  Mr.  Jackson,  for  himself, 

^        Mr.  Allott,  and  Mr.  Cooper) 

(by  request) : 

8.  993.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  co- 
operation between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  States  with  respect  to  en- 
vironmental regulations  for  mining  op- 
erations, and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  I  may 
be  permitted  to  introduced  a  bill  au- 
thored by  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson)  ,  and  offered  by  Mr. 
Jackson,  for  himself  and  Senators  Al- 
lott and  Cooper,  to  provide  for  cooper- 
ation between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  States  with  respect  to  environ- 
mental regulations  for  mining  operation* 
and  for  other  purposes. 


By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

S.  994.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  establish  a  na- 
tional water  control  engineering  research 
laboratory  at  Lake  Carl  Blackwell,  Still- 
water, Okla.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  establish  a  national  water 
control  engineering  research  laboratory 
at  Lake  Carl  Blackwell  located  close  to 
Stillwater,  Okla. 

If  established,  this  laboratory  would 
assist  in  our  efforts  to  solve  the  Immense 
environmental  pr<A)lems  we  are  experi- 
encing. Intensive  water  control  engineer- 
ing research  is  essential  for  continued 
progress  in  land  treatment  and  water- 
shed protection,  and  the  laboratory  to  be 
established  by  this  bill  could  carry  out 
this  type  of  research. 

Lake  Carl  Blackwell  is  an  ideal  loca- 
tion for  the  laboratory.  In  t&ct  it  was 
concluded  by  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  in  1959  that  this  location  was 
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ideal.  In  Senate  Document  No.  59,  86th 
Congress.  It  is  stated: 

The  unique  facilities  avaUable  at  tbls  lo- 
cation  should  be  expanded  to  serve  as  a  cen- 
ter for  evaluating  engineering  design  of  con- 
■ervatlon  structures  including  vegetation 
that  are  an  Important  part  of  the  rapidly 
expanding  watershed  programs  authorized 
under  Public  Law  83-3M.  as  amended. 

Even  though  recommended  in  1959, 
unfortunately  action  has  not  been  taken 
on  this  project. 

Because  of  the  pressing  need  for  this 
Nation  and  the  entire  world  to  control 
our  environmental  problems,  I  hope  that 
Congress  will  act  promptly  on  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
printed  portions  of  a  proposal  in  support 
of  this  laboratory  he  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
A  Proposal  roa  a  National  Watkr  Contkol 

Engineering  Research  Laboratory  To  Be 

Located  at  Lake  Carl  Blacxwell.  Still- 
water. Okla. 

environment  and  man 

Man  occupies  the  earth  and  uses  its  re- 
sources for  his  survival.  As  his  numbers  In- 
orvase,  man  taxea  the  capacity  of  the  earth 
and  atmosphere  to  assimilate  bis  w«ste  prod- 
ucts. In  this  respect,  man  is  like  certain 
simple  orgcanlsms,  which,  given  an  vinllmlted 
food  supply,  proliferate  exponentially  untU 
further  growth  Is  stopped  by  the  toxicity  of 
their  own  wastes.  What  Is  this  threshold  limit 
for  man?  Can  It  be  pushed  upward  by 
technology? 

Man's  occupancy  and  use  of  the  earth  alter 
the  Interaction  between  climate  and  land, 
particularly  the  distribution  and  movement 
of  the  waters  on  and  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  For  example,  as  he  cultivates  fields, 
runoff  may  be  Increased,  and  certainly  as  he 
paves  urban  areas  for  roads,  parldng  areas 
and  building  tops,  he  greatly  Increases  runoff. 
At  the  same  time  that  he  Increases  runoff  he 
encroaches  on  the  river  channels  and  flood- 
plains  and  thereby  doubly  Increases  the  pos- 
slbUlty  of  flood. 

If  man  is  going  to  continue  to  increase  his 
numbers  and  to  extend  a  high  standard  of 
living  to  all,  some  drastic  physical  changes 
win  be  needed  in  the  arrangement  of  his  liv- 
ing areas,  his  production  areas,  both  farm 
and  industrial,  or  his  recreation  areas  and 
the  water  drainage  and  storage  system.  He 
will  need  to  establish  an  equilibrium  between 
his  activities  and  the  forces  of  nature  so  a 
healthful  and  enjoyable  environment  will  be 
maintained.  This  environment  will  not  be  a 
forest  primeval,  nor  can  It  ever  be  again.  But 
It  will  be  one  that  man  can  enjoy  and  one  In 
which  a  new  ecological  balance  will  be  struck. 
This  wlU  take  all  the  skills  of  man  and  new 
knowledge  yet  to  be  gained  to  achieve.  All 
engineering  and  sciences  will  be  Involved. 
Water  control  engineering  will  be  but  one  of 
these,  but  nevertheless  a  very  Important  one. 
Therefore,  a  laboratory  for  Water  Control 
Engineering  Research  Is  proposed.  This  la- 
boratory will  be  dedicated  to  the  solution  of 
the  water  control  aspect  of  environmental 
problems.  Its  outlook  and  Impact  will  be 
nationwide. 

WHAT  IS  WATER  CONTROL  ENCINEEIirNCf 

It  Is  Flood  Control:  If  man  Is  to  use  and 
occupy  the  floodplaln  he  must  prevent  high 
water  from  covering  it  by  building  upstream 
floodwater  retarding  dams,  by  Increasing 
the  water  carrying  capacity  of  the  stream 
channel,  or  by  building  levees. 

It  is  Erosion  and  Sediment  Control:  Flow- 
ing  or  falling  water  is  the  principal  agent 


for  eroding  land,  moving  sediment,  degrading 
or  aggrading  stream  channels,  scouring 
stream  banks,  or  undermining  hydraulic 
structures.  Therefore,  erosion  and  sediment 
control  depend  upon  water  control. 

It  is  Water  Supply:  Much  of  man's  need  for 
water  Is  met  by  surface  water  supplies.  These 
supplies  are  directly  dependent  upon  rain 
and  snow  and  thus  their  availability  will  vary 
as  the  climate  varies.  Reservoirs  may  be 
needed  to  store  water  during  the  rainy  sea- 
son to  use  during  the  dry  season  Also,  canals 
may  be  needed  to  bring  the  water  from  the 
reservoir  to  the  point  of  use. 

It  Is  Water  Measurement:  Planning  water 
control  works,  whether  for  flood  control  or 
water  supply,  requires  estimates  of  the  rates 
and  quantities  of  water  flow  which  can  be 
expected  to  occur.  These  estimates  are  based 
on  measurements  of  runoff  from  research 
watersheds  Weirs  and  flumes  especially  de- 
signed for  this  purpose  measure  the  runoff. 

It  Is  Water  Level  Control:  In  coastal  and 
tldelands  areas  agricultural  productivity  can 
be  greatly  Increased  by  careful  control  of 
ground  water  level,  by  keeping  out  salt  water 
which  comes  in  with  the  rising  tide,  and  by 
supplemental  irrigation  from  abundant  fresh 
water  in  the  drainage  ditches.  Special  water 
control  structures  can  make  these  operations 
possible. 

ECONOMIC  IMPORTANCE 

The  total  Installation  cost  of  structural 
measures  for  watershed  work  plans  approved 
as  of  June  30.  1967.  was  a  little  over  one 
billion  dollars.  Yet  this  large  sum  Is  for  work 
on  less  than  5%  of  the  land  needing  water- 
shed treatment.  Thus  It  can  be  expected  tbat 
the  ultimate  Investment  In  structural  meas- 
ures for  watershed  treatment  alone  wUl 
exceed  20  billion  dollars.  Research  to  assure 
that  the  structural  works  will  t>e  adequate, 
safe  and  economic  Is  urgently  needed. 

THE     PROBLEMS 

1.  Flood  control 

How  deep  will  water  flow  in  channels  and 
over  floodplaiTis? 

E)epth  of  flow  depends  upon  the  hydraulic 
roughness  of  the  channel  or  land  surface. 
This  roughness  Is  unknown  for  many  sur- 
faces. 

How  can  a  floodwater  retarding  dam  be 
protected  agairut  damage  by  a  super  flood? 

The  emergency  spillway  provides  this  pro- 
tection, but  much  stUl  needs  to  be  known 
about  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  earth 
and  grass-lined  spillways  commonly  used  for 
this   purpose  on   upstream  reservoirs. 

Urider  what  condition  is  riprap  needed  to 
protect  the  face  of  an  earth  dam?  What  size 
should  it  be  and  where  should  it  be  placed? 

Riprap  can  nearly  double  the  coet  of  a 
dam.  It  Is  not  always  needed,  yet  when  It  is. 
it  Is  needed  badly.  Criteria  are  not  available 
(or  making  this  determination  of  need. 

How  can  cavitation  be  prevented  at  the 
juncture  of  the  drop  inlet  and  conduit  of  a 
principal  spillway? 

Cavitation  Is  an  extremely  destructive 
hydraulic  phenomenon  that  can  occur  where 
high  velocity  flow  separates  from  an  adjacent 
surface.  This  separation  can  be  prevented  by 
proper  shaping  of  the  transition  at  the  Junc- 
tiue.  However,  the  curved  surfaces  required 
are  costly  to  construct  in  concrete.  A  single 
transition,  free  of  cavitation  potential.  Is  still 
needed. 

What  is  the  best  form  of  trash  rack  for  a 
principal  spillway? 

The  Ideal  trash  rack  Is  one  which  will  in- 
tercept anything  in  the  water  which  could 
plug  the  spillway  and  at  the  same  time  not 
become  plugged  Itself.  The  Ideal  rack  Is  stUl 
being  sought. 

How  can  floodwater  be  conveyed  through 
an  urban  area? 

Open  channels  are  the  usual  means  of 
carrying  a  flood.  In  urban  area  they  are  usu- 
ally paved  for  permanence.  The  smooth  pav- 


ing and  steep  grades  result  In  high  speed 
flows  tbat  are  easily  disturbed  by  the  curves 
or  narrow  bridge  openings  In  confined,  urban 
channels  with  destructive  waves  a  conse- 
quence. 

2.  Erosion  control 

How  should  terrace  systems  be  designed? 

The  Increased  spaclngs  and  increased 
lengths  of  terraces  have  required  more  care- 
ful design  to  achieve  the  utmost  economy 
in  their  construction.  Also,  the  use  of  paral- 
lel terraces  has  resulted  in  Irregular  grades 
for  terraces.  The  principles  of  spatially  varied, 
nonuniform  flow  should  be  followed  In  their 
design.  Research  Is  needed  to  determine  the 
appropriate  design  procedures  under  these 
conditions  and  to  evaluate  the  physical  con- 
stants in  the  flow  formulas. 

How  can  shifting  streams  be  controlled? 

Accelerated  meander  and  cross  section 
changes  of  natural  or  constructed  channels 
can  result  from  changes  In  the  flow  or  sedi- 
ment carried  by  the  stream  or  from  improper 
design  of  a  constructed  channel.  Proper 
grades  and  cross  sections  must  be  determined 
for  these  streams.  Bank  protection  methods 
need  to  be  devised  and  evaluated.  Grade 
control  structures  need  study.  The  possible 
use  of  sediment  traps  needs  to  be  explored. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  dissipate  the 
energy  of  the  outflow  from  a  pipe  spillway? 

The  least  expensive  method  for  dissipating 
excess  energy  Is  to  allow  the  Jet  of  water  to 
form  a  scour  pool  at  the  outlet  of  the  spill- 
way. However,  under  some  conditions,  not 
yet  deflned,  the  scour  pool  will  grow  so  large 
as  to  undercut  the  toe  of  the  dam  or  to 
threaten  the  safety  of  nearby  structures.  A 
rlprapped  pool  or  a  concrete  stilling  basin 
Is  then  required.  Criteria  are  needed  for  de- 
termining the  need  for  protection  at  pipe 
outlets. 

3.  Water  supply 

How  can  water  be  conveyed  from  a  reservoir 
to  the  point  of  use? 

Conveyance  canals  require  entrance  and 
exit  structures  and  crossings  or  siphons  along 
the  way.  These  must  be  properly  sized  to 
match  the  capacity  of  the  canal,  and  pro- 
tected from  self-destruction  by  water  erosion. 

4.  Water  measurement 
How  can  water  flow  be  measured? 
The  measurement  of  streamflow  Is  made 
dlfflcult  by  the  presence  of  sediment  In  the 
flow,  by  extremely  flat  stream  gradients  as 
In  coastal  areas,  and  by  steep  stream  gradi- 
ents as  In  mountain  areas.  The  design  of 
special  measuring  devices  requires  laboratory 
testing. 

HOW    CAN    THESE    PROBLEMS    BE    SOLVED? 

Water  problems  are  solved  by  a  combina- 
tion of  experience,  research,  and  analysis.  Of 
these,  research  contributes  most  to  a  rapid 
solution  of  a  problenn.  It  Is  a  vital  component 
In  the  formula  for  progress  In  any  endeavor, 
and  particularly  so  for  water  resources  de- 
velopment. 

The  research  on  the  problems  presented  in 
the  foregoing  Is  best  conducted  in  a  hy- 
draulic laboratory.  There,  fleld  problems  can 
be  simulated  and  experimental  control  struc- 
tures built  full  scale  or  model  size  for  Investi- 
gation. 

NEEDED    FACTLriTES 

The  Center  should  Include  an  Indoor  hy- 
draulic laboratory,  an  outdoor  hydraulic  lab- 
oratory, offices,  and  shops. 

The  indoor  laboratory  should  have  model 
t>aslns,  test  flumes,  and  calibration  equip- 
ment. The  water  supply  should  be  self-con- 
tained and  recirculated.  Volumetric  or  weigh- 
ing tanks  are  needed. 

The  outdoor  hydraulic  laboratory  should 
have  a  large,  sloping  area  upon  which  experi- 
mental structures  can  be  built.  A  large  sup- 
ply of  water,  up  to  500  cubic  feet  per  second 
will  be  required.  This  can  be  obtained  by 
gravity  flow  from  a  large  reservoir  and  con- 
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veyed  to  the  experiments  by  open  channels. 
A  low  level  reservoir  may  be  needed  to  re- 
ceive the  waste  water  for  subsequent  return 
to  the  main  reservoir  by  pumping. 

The  shops  should  be  completely  equipped 
for  woodworking,  metal  working,  plastic 
working,  pipe  and  sheet  metal  fabricating, 
and  servicing  electronic  and  other  instru- 
ments. 

The  research  staff  should  Include  hydraulic 
engineers  from  the  flelds  of  civil  and  agri- 
cultural engineering  with  experience  In  both 
structures  and  channels.  An  agronomist 
would  be  needed  to  work  on  grass  linings  for 
conservation  channels  and  spillways  and  on 
other  vegetation  for  structures  protection. 
Expertise  would  also  be  needed  In  sediment 
movement  and  channel  stability,  soils  me- 
chanics, electronic  Instrumentation,  and 
computer  technology. 

It  Is  recommended  In  Senate  Document  No. 
&g  that  as  of  March  I,  1970,  that  $900,000 
be  made  available  for  construction  of  facil- 
ities and  that  $660,000  be  allotted  annually 
for  operating  funds.  However,  to  perform  the 
research  on  the  scale  envisioned  would  re- 
quire a  facility  costing  at  least  $2,000,000. 

LOCATION    or   THE    LABORATORT 

U.S.  Senate  Document  No.  59.  86th  Con- 
gress, recommended  that  a  Center  for  the 
engineering  design  of  conservation  struc- 
tures be  located  in  either  Oklahoma  or  Ten- 
nessee. The  document  then  singles  out  Okla- 
homa by  saying,  "Special  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  excellent  water  supply  provided 
by  Lake  Carl  Blackwell  near  the  Oklahoma 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  campus 
where  the  Agricultural  Research  Service  and 
the  Oklahoma  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion are  conducting  research  on  design  of 
engineering  structures  for  use  in  conserva- 
tion operations,"  and  by  saying  further, 
"Stillwater,  Okla. — The  unique  facilities 
available  at  this  location  should  be  expanded 
to  serve  as  a  center  for  evaluating  engineer- 
ing design  of  conservation  structures  includ- 
ing vegetation  that  are  an  Important  part  of 
the  rapidly  expanding  watershed  programs 
authorized  under  Public  Law  83-566,  as 
amended." 

The  document  stipulates  that  "A  necessary 
requirement  for  such  a  center  on  this  subject 
Is  an  adequate  supply  of  water  with  ample 
head  for  testing  models  or  essential  parts  of 
all  structures  required  In  watershed  programs 
administered  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. It  is  also  essential  for  the  require- 
ments of  departmental  action  programs  that 
research  on  design  problems  have  first  prior- 
ity. Ample  and  suitable  land  should  be  avatl- 
ible  for  outdoor  testing  of  conservation 
structures  and  necessary  appurtenances 
thereto.  It  would  also  be  desirable  to  locate 
such  a  laboratory  where  testing  would  not  be 
seriously  hampered  by  cold  weather. 

"The  center  should  be  located  at  or  ad- 
jacent to  a  land-grant  college  or  a  university 
with  strong  programs  In  areas  related  to  the 
work  of  the  center." 

The  site  at  Lake  Carl  Blackwell  near  BtlU- 
water,  Oklahoma,  meets  the  requirements  set 
forth.  F*urthermore,  there  is  a  research  sta- 
tion there  now  which  could  provide  a  nucleus 
for  the  new  laboratory. 

The  land-grant  Institution  at  Stillwater, 
Oklahoma  State  University,  Is  a  strong  school 
in  soil  and  water  conservation  research  and 
teaching.  The  University  Is  also  the  location 
for  the  Oklahoma  Water  Resource  Research 
Institute.  Association  with  these  Institutions 
would  strengthen  the  new  laboratory.  Still- 
water. Oklahoma  is  the  place  to  locate  the 
Center  for  Water  Control  Engineering  Re- 
search. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Therefore.  Mr.  President, 
we  are  asking  that  except  for  any  project 
held  up  or  delayed  for  environmental 
reasons,  these  projects  presently  being 
delayed  by  the  President  may  be  turned 


loose  and  the  funds  now  being  held  up 
may  be  permitted  to  be  expended  for 
these  purposes  previously  improved  by 
Congress. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

S.  995.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ronald 
K.  Downie.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  996.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
air  taxi  mall  transportation  operators. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 


By  Mr.  ROTH : 

S.J.  Res.  57.  Joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  to  establish  maxi- 
mum age  limits  for  certain  officers  of  the 
Government.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  on  Decem- 
ber 17,  1970,  during  the  closing  hours 
of  the  91st  Congress,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Delaware,  the  Honorable  John  J. 
Williams,  introduced  a  joint  resolution 
proposing  an  amendment  to  our  Consti- 
tution for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
mandatory  retirement  age  for  Federal 
judges  smd  for  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress. On  the  following  day.  I  Introduced 
a  similar  proposal  in  the  House.  Today.  I 
am  reintroducing  his  proposal. 

The  name  John  Williams  is  synony- 
mous with  personal  integrity.  Perhaps  he 
was  most  aptly  described  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  on  the  day 
Senator  Williams  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  retire.  Senator  Curtis  said : 

Senator  John  Williams  stands  high  above 
the  crowd  In  moral  Integrity  and  courage. 
On  numerous  times  he  has  led  the  fight 
and  stood  without  many  followers  for  right- 
eousness In  government.  Many  departments 
and  agencies  operate  more  efficiently  be- 
cause of  what  John  Williams  haa  done  and 
the  fear  of  what  he  might  do.  The  mere 
presence  of  John  Williams  in  the  Senate  Is 
a  force  for  good. 

Although  that  force  in  the  person  of 
John  WiUiams  is  no  longer  in  the  Senate, 
we  have  all  learned  much  from  his 
example. 

In  deciding  not  to  piusue  a  fifth  term 
in  this  body,  it  carmot  be  doubted  that 
Senator  Williams  was  again  trying  by 
his  example  to  foster  a  change  for  good. 
He  was  cognizant  that  the  work  of  the 
Congress  was  ever  expanding;  that  the 
days  of  concluding  the  business  of  the 
Congress  by  midsummer  or  early  fall 
were  far  behind  us.  To  serve  the  needs 
of  a  nation  whose  wrongs  cry  out  for  im- 
mediate attention,  the  business  of  the 
legislature  must  be  a  year-round  activity. 
The  obligations  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  their  constituency  and  to  the 
Nation  demands  much.  There  is  only  so 
much  time,  and  that  time  is  precious. 

The  same  situation  we  have  in  Con- 
gress exists  in  the  courts.  Today,  we  all 
are  concerned  about  ways  to  reduce 
court  backlog  to  provide  every  accused 
individual  a  trial  within  60  days  follow- 
ing his  arrest  and  to  provide  all  people 
a  reasonable  access  to  the  courts  for  the 
redress  of  grievances.  This  pressure  Is 
felt  by  no  one  more  than  by  our  Federal 
judges  on  whose  shoulders  much  of  this 
great  burden  falls. 


Senator  Williams  was  also  concerned 
with  the  problems  that  some  Federal 
Judges  presently  serve  on  the  Federal 
judiciary  long  past  the  age  where  they 
can  follow  the  arguments  of  a  long  tedi- 
ous trial.  The  result  of  this  situation  is 
that  we  are  getting  court  decisions  and 
opinions  rendered  by  young  law  clerks 
who  have  no  responsibility  to  the  people. 

A  similar  situation  also  exists  in  the 
Congress.  We  all  recognize  that  in  some 
cases  where  men  have  served  too  long  0 
the  Congress  decisions  are  frequently 
made  by  staff  members.  Not  only  Is  this 
bad  prtictice  judicially  but  it  is  also  bad 
legislatively. 

This  constitutional  amendment  which 
I  am  proposing  today  will  accomplish  the 
following:  First,  it  will  not  allow  the  ap- 
pointment to  the  Federal  bench  of  any- 
one 70  years  of  age,  and  will  require 
those  already  on  the  Federal  bench  to 
retire  30  days  after  reaching  such  age: 
second,  it  will  not  allow  anyone  65  years 
of  age  to  run  for  election  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States— this  will  have  the 
desired  effect  that  no  Senator  be  70  years 
of  age  or  over;  and,  third,  it  will  not  per- 
mit a  person  to  run  for  election  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  is  68  years 
of  age,  which  will  result  in  the  similar 
situation  that  no  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  be  70  years  of  age  or 
over. 

This  is  the  principal  content  of  the 
legislation  introduced  by  Senator  Wil- 
liams last  December.  I  have  modified  this 
legislation  somewhat  to  grant  immunity 
from  its  impact  to  certain  persons  al- 
ready serving  in  the  Federal  judiciary 
and  to  those  Members  of  the  Congress 
who  are  60  years  of  age  or  older  when 
this  legislation  is  submitted  to  the  States 
for  ratification. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  we  must  make  spe- 
cial consideration  for  both  of  these 
groups  in  view  of  the  vast  sacrifices  they 
have  made  to  enter  public  life,  and  with- 
out benefit  of  the  knowledge  that  this  be 
adopted.  Accordingly,  Federal  judges  who 
have  not  served  the  minimum  number  of 
years  required  by  law  to  become  eligible 
for  their  pension  benefits,  which  is  their 
salary  for  life,  will  be  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  bench  until  that  minimum  time 
has  been  served. 

Members  of  Congress  equally  have 
sacrificed  much  to  enter  public  life.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  unfair  to  require 
those  now  close  to  the  ages  at  which  re- 
tirement from  the  Congress  would  be  re- 
quired to  be  bound  by  its  provisions. 
Thus,  I  have  included  in  the  language  of 
this  amendment  a  provision  that  will 
allow  those  60  years  of  age  when  this 
legislation  is  submitted  to  the  States  for 
ratification  to  be  exempt  from  the  impact 
of  this  amendment.  These  individuals 
will  be  allowed  to  continue  to  hold  oflBce 
and  to  seek  reelection  to  that  office  with 
no  restrictions  as  to  age.  Of  course,  those 
Members  so  affected  are  free  to  elect  to 
choose  not  to  utilize  this  special  provi- 
sion. 

I  have  chosen  the  age  of  60  years  be- 
cause I  believe  it  presents  a  viable  cutoff. 
I  do  not  believe  that  this  special  exemp- 
tion should  be  available  to  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  since  sometime  in  the 
future  it  would  allow  to  exist  a  special 
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exempt  class  of  legislators,  something 
which  I  would  not  approve.  And  in  draw- 
ing any  line  such  as  this,  there  will  al- 
ways be  Inequities.  There  is  no  rational 
justification  for  60  years  of  age,  just  as 
there  would  not  be  one  for  drawing  the 
line  at  59  or  6 1 .  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  I  believe  that  a  line  must  be  drawn. 

Mr.  President,  a  mandatory  retirement 
age  is  not  unknown  in  America.  In  1966. 
we  in  the  Congress  determined  that  civil 
service  employees  must  retire  at  age  70. 
American  business  has  long  considered 
65  as  an  appropriate  age  for  its  executive 
employees  to  step  aside  for  younger  men. 
There  is  even  a  movement  towEird  a 
younger  retirement  age.  While  these 
practices  have  created  some  problems 
especially  for  those  retiring,  the  move- 
ment has  been  for  the  pursuit  of  excel- 
lence and  fairness,  and  not  to  give  spe- 
cial consideration  for  the  younger 
generation. 

In  this  vein.  Senator  Williams  con- 
cluded that  it  was  time  for  this  country 
to  recognize  that  its  political  leaders  too 
are  mere  mortals  and  that  the  passage  of 
time  does  Impair  us  all.  This  country  and 
the  electorate  deserve  the  best  qualified 
men  available,  mentally  as  well  as  physi- 
cally. I  do  not  believe  that  this  proposal 
will  infringe  on  that  quest,  but  will  act 
to  Improve  our  federal  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

Further,  the  talents  of  these  great 
leaders  who  will  retire  according  to  this 
proposed  constitutional  Imperative  will 
not  be  wasted.  Just  as  the  expertise  of 
past  Presidents  is  utilized  by  those  who 
now  hold  that  high  ofQce,  so  too  would 
the  expertise  of  these  retired  Members 
become  available  as  resources  to  those 
who  would  follow  in  their  stead.  Those 
retired  judges.  Senators,  and  Represent- 
atives will  serve  the  Nation  still  as  valued 
citizens  of  the  Republic. 

Finally.  Ln  introducing  this  legislation. 
Senator  Williams  hoped  that  this  Con- 
gress would  actively  consider  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation.  It  is  my  hope, 
too.  that  the  committee  to  which  this 
proposal  is  referred  will  soon  call  hear- 
ings to  deliberate  on  its  value. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  ooa- 
seni  that  the  text  of  the  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  RzcoRD,  as  follows: 

S  J.  Rxa.  57 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Confess  assembled  { tii>o-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein  \ .  That  the  foUow- 
\ng  artlcl«  ta  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  St«t««,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purpoaes  aa 
part  of  the  Constitution  If  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  at  tbr«e-fourth«  of  the  seTeral 
States  within  7  years  after  Its  •ubmlaalon 
to  the  States  for  ratification : 

"AmTTCt.K  — 

"SscTxoM  1.  No  p«r9on  who  has  attained  the 
age  of  seventy  years  shall  be  appointed  to 
be  a  judee  of  the  UiUted  States.  Within  thirty 
<laya  after  attaining  seventy  years  of  age.  any 
judge  of  the  tJnlted  States  shaU  retire  from 
regular  active  service.  Any  »\jch  judge  who 
holds  a  judgeship  on  the  date  in  which  this 
article  Is  ratified  may  continue  In  regular 
acUva  sarvtoe  until  the  lat«r  of  that  date 


on  which  be  attains  such  age  or  thirty  days 
after  the  date  on  which  he  tias  served  the 
minimum  number  of  years  required  by  law. 
In  effect  on  such  ratification  date,  as  a  con- 
dition of  continuing  to  receive,  during  his 
Ufettme.  the  salary  of  the  ofllce  upon  resig- 
nation or  retirement  from  regular  active 
service. 

"See.  2.  No  person  who  has  attained  the 
age  of  sixty-five  yeara  shall  be  a  Senator, 
except  that  any  Senator  who  attains  such 
age  while  In  such  ofllce  may  serve  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  for  which  he  was 
elected  or  appointed.  This  section  shall  noc 
apply  to  any  person  who  Is  a  Senator  on  the 
date  that  this  article  Is  submitted  to  the 
States  for  ratification  and  who  Is  sixty  years 
of  age  or  older  as  of  such  date. 

"Sxc.  3.  No  person  who  has  attained  the 
age  of  sixty-eight  years  shall  be  a  Repre- 
sentative, except  that  any  Representative 
who  attains  such  age  while  In  such  office  may 
serve  (or  the  remainder  of  the  term  for  which 
he  was  elected.  This  section  shall  not  apply 
to  any  person  who  Is  a  Representative  on  the 
date  that  this  article  is  submitted  to  the 
States  (or  ratification  and  who  Is  sixty  years 
of  age  or  older  as  of  such  date." 


By  Mr.  BELLMON: 

S.J.  Res.  58.  Joint  resolution  to  estab- 
lish a  Joint  Commission  on  Energy,  and 
for  other  purposes.  To  the  Comjnittee  on 
Commerce. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
to  provide  a  forum  for  disclosing  the 
facts  of  our  current  energy  supply  situa- 
tion, as  well  as  a  mechanism  for  both 
Houses  of  Congress  to  deal  effectively 
with  the  problem.  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  to  establish  a  Joint  Congres- 
sional Committee  on  Energy.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 

The  Nation's  energy  crisis  grows  worse 
every  day.  E^^idences  of  the  problem  are 
to  be  found  at  every  hand. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  re- 
cently Issued  a  report  showing  that  some 
areas  of  the  country  may  expect  to  ex- 
perience power  supply  shortages  this 
coming  summer:  that  pipeline  companies 
operating  storage  facilities  will  be  faced 
with  a  problem  of  replenishing  their  full 
storage  capacity  during  the  summer  sea- 
son; and  that  the  natural  gas  supply  re- 
mains tight. 

Earlier  this  year,  Mr.  Hollls  M.  Dole, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
Mineral  Resources,  reported  that  the  de- 
mand for  energy  supplies  Is  growing 
greater  at  a  time  when  gas  supplies  are 
short,  nuclear  power  development  is  be- 
hind schedule  and  coal  is  being  forced 
out  of  big  city  markets  because  it  cannot 
meet  air  quality  standards. 

According  to  Mr.  E)ole: 

By  1985  the  United  States  Is  going  to  re- 
quire— at  the  very  least — almost  double  the 
amount  of  energy  it  used  last  year  to  heat 
Its  homes,  power  Its  factories,  mines  and 
transportation  systems,  and  In  general  to  ac- 
complish the  work  that  must  go  on  In  a  large 
industrialized  high-consumption  society. 
This  says  nothing  at  all  about  the  sources 
(rom  which  this  energy  must  come,  or  the 
form  in  which  It  will  be  used. 

But.  in  Mr.  Dole's  words: 

It  Is  upon  these  critically  Important  mat- 
ters of  form  and  source  of  our  energy  supplies 
that  the  strength,  growth  and  security  of  our 
nation  depends. 

The  Interior  Department  official  said 
the  domestic  oU  supply  Is  falling  while  we 


are  reaching  a  point  where  foreign  oD  li 
not  only  imreliable.  but  costly  as  well.  Ai 
he  points  out: 

Despite  the  announced  purpose  of  th« 
oil  Import  control  program  to  prevent  criti- 
cal dependence  upon  foreign  sources  of  oil, 
the  East  Coast  Is  now  critically  dependent 
upon  foreign  sources  for  the  oil  which  sup- 
piles  nearly  half  Its  Industrial  energy. 

Mr.  Dole  stresses  the  fact  that  not 
since  the  early  1920's  has  the  United 
States  been  without  a  cushion  of  "spare 
capacity"  in  its  domestic  production  to 
call  upon  in  the  event  of  a  sudden  failure 
of  our  normal  petroleum  supply  sources. 
It  would  be  a  totally  new  experience  to 
be  dependent  upon  foreign  oil  sources 
not  only  for  a  substantial  and  growui; 
part  of  our  normal  oil  supply,  but  for  all 
our  emergency  supply.  Ironically,  it  htt 
been  the  failure  of  foreign  oil  supply  that 
has  been  the  cause  of  all  our  emergency 
needs  for  oil  since  the  end  of  World  War 

n. 

So  we  look  to  our  domestic  oil  and  gas 
Industry  to  meet  the  crisis  by  finding  new 
sources  of  energy  supplies.  But  that  in- 
dustry is  facing  a  financial  bind  created 
by  unfavorable  world  conditions  and  dis- 
couraging government  policies. 

The  Independent  Petroleum  Associa- 
tion of  America  reports  the  number  of 
new  natural  gas  drilling  ventures  is 
declining  for  lack  of  incentives  under 
present  price  levels,  set  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  Despite  inflationary 
trends  in  production  costs,  wellhead 
prices  on  natural  gas  are  near  I960  levels. 

Einvironmental  restrictions  on  the 
quality  of  fuel  used  by  industry  are 
forcing  oil  and  gas  producers  to  spend 
large  sums  of  money  to  research  means 
of  cleaning  up  the  fuel  we  do  have.  In 
Alaska,  exploitation  of  huge  oil  resenret 
is  being  slowed  down  by  lengthy  debate 
on  what  effects  a  proposed  pipeline  across 
the  State  will  have  on  the  environment 

The  continuing  Middle  East  crisis  has 
resulted  In  a  shortage  of  tankers,  causing 
a  jump  in  the  cost  of  transporting  crude 
oil  to  American  refineries. 

Recent  tax  laws  reduced  the  oil  in- 
dustry's depletion  allowance,  curtailim 
industry  funds  for  new  ventures  by  about 
$700  million  per  year. 

Despite  the  obvious  threat  to  our 
security  and  economy,  our  Government 
has  on  occasion  threatened  to  import 
more  foreign  oil  to  prevent  oil  Industry 
price  adjustments. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  apparent  that 
present  regulations  of  the  oil  emd  gas 
Industry  are  Incompatible  with  solvins 
the  energy  crisis. 

We  must  recognize  that  we  have  a 
serious  problem  and  it  is  one  that  cannot 
be  solved  by  sticking  our  heads  in  the 
sand. 

Government  officials  and  private  citi- 
zens alike  must  be  Informed  about  our 
coimtry's  energy  needs,  how  they  can  be 
met.  and  how  much  we  must  pay  to  un- 
cover new  supply  sources  before  we  will 
be  able  to  make  the  necessary  decisions 
for  which  directions  to  take. 

Mr.  President.  I  realize  that  efTwts 
are  already  being  put  forth  to  review 
thoroughly  the  entire  spectrum  of  the 
Nation's  energy  needs.  I  am  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  45,  providing  for 
a  study  of  a  national  fuels  and  energy 
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S.   BTO 


Affairs 


worthy  piece  of  legislation  and  is  a  much 
needed  step,  but  because  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem.  I  believe  we  should 
go  'urther  and  create  a  special  com- 
mittee with  a  single  purpose. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  is 
tailored  after  the  statute  which  estab- 
lished the  joint  congressional  committee 
that  regularly  reviews  the  operation  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  such  a  review  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  great  strides 
this  country  has  made  in  atomic  energy 
research  and  development. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  representative  of 
a  SUte  which  produces  oil.  gas,  coal, 
and  other  minerals,  and  as  a  former 
Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Oil  Compact 
Commission,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
energy  industry  can  meet  its  responsibil- 
ity to  supply  the  Nation  with  a  reliable 
supply  of  low-cost  energy.  To  my  knowl- 
edge, there  is  no  other  major  industry 
that  can  equal  its  record  for  holding 
down  costs  to  consumers. 

The  slowdown  in  new  drilling  ven- 
tures, the  blackouts  and  brownouts  of 
recent  winters,  and  warnings  of  rapidly 
diminishing  energy  supplies  make  it  es- 
sential that  sound  govenimental  deci- 
sions based  upon  full  and  accurate  in- 
formation can  be  made  in  the  future.  I 
am  hopeful  the  joint  committee  I  have 
proposed  will  help  accomplish  this  ob- 
jective. 

A  primary  reason  for  the  present  criti- 
cal situation  is  that  no  procedure  for 
regular  and  continuing  public  review 
exists.  Public  debate  and  disclosure  of 
facts  relating  to  our  energy  situation 
would  produce  a  much  greater  imder- 
standing  on  the  part  of  American  con- 
sumers as  well  as  Government  officials 
who  are  charged  with  decisions  relating 
to  the  welfare  of  our  country. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  joint  committee 
I  have  proposed  will  Initially  help  to 
clear  away  much  of  the  misunderstand- 
ing and  confusion  which  surrounds  cur- 
rent policies  toward  the  energy  industry, 
and  \/ill  ultimately  provide  the  farsight- 
edness necessary  to  prevent  future  crisis 
points  from  building  in  this  all-Impor- 
tant and  vital  segment  of  our  economy. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

S.   33 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  the  names 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh) 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
RiBicorr)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
8.  32.  the  Conversion  Research  Educa- 
tion and  Assistance  Act  of  1971. 

8.    34 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  Mr.  Anderson, 
Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Bible.  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr. 
BiTRDicK,  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
CnaEs.  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Cranston, 
Mr.  Eacleton,  Mr,  Fulbricht,  Mr. 
Gravel.  Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  Harris.  Mr. 
Hart.  Mr.  Hartke.  Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr. 
Rollings,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Humphrey. 
Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  Mansfield, 
Mr.  McGovERN,  Mr.  McIntyre,  Mr.  Mc- 
Oee,  Mr.  MrrcALr,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Mon- 


Mr.  Schwedcer.  Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Spark- 
man,  Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr. 
TuNNEY,  and  Mr.  Williams  may  be  add- 
ed as  cosponsors  of  S.  34.  the  Conquest 
of  Cancer  Act.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
we  now  have  a  total  of  43  sponsors  for 
this  legislation,  and  that  the  bill  has 
strong  bipartisan  support.  Because  of  the 
widespread  interest  in  the  measure.  I 
intend  to  begin  hearings  on  it  within  the 
next  few  weeks. 

S.    41 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  41.  to  establish  a  NationaJ 
Information  and  Resource  Center  for  the 
Handicapped. 

S.    TO 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  70,  to  amend  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  of  1936,  as  amended, 
to  provide  an  swiditional  source  of  financ- 
ing for  the  rural  telephone  program,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.    376 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd),  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovERN ) .  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  376,  the  Vietnam  Disengagement 
Act  of  1971. 

S.    382 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
his  name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
3E2,  to  promote  fair  practices  in  the  con- 
duct of  election  campaigns  for  Federal 
political  offices,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    537 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey) 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Burdick)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  537,  to  include  chiropractor's  services 
among  the  benefits  provided  by  the  In- 
surance program  established  by  part  B 
of  title  XVni  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

S.    S5S 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Steveson)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  555,  the  Older 
American  Community  Service  Employ- 
ment Act. 

S.    598 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  598.  relating 
to  judicial  review  of  administrative  ac- 
tions. 

S.    718 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Roth),  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  QaifTiN)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  718,  to  create  a 
catalog  of  Federal  assistance  programs. 


At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  870,  a  bill  relating  to  the 
Emergency  Commuter  Relief  Act  of  1971. 
s.  88a 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie).  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator  fnxn 
Florida  (Mr.  Gurney).  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  882.  authorizing  pay- 
ment under  medicare  for  services  per- 
formed by  a  household  aide. 

S.    883 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  .  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton).  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
soN),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Muskie)  ,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy),  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Prouty).  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Stevenson)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  883,  to  establish  an  Institute 
on  Retirement  Income. 

S.  898  and  S.  »0S 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire),  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  896  and  S.  905,  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  food-for-peace  funds 
for  military  purposes. 


ADDITIONAL     COSPONSORS 
JOINT  RESOLUTION 


OF     A 


SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    IS 

On  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nelson)  ,    the  Senator  from 
Tennessee    (Mr.    Baker),    the    Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon),  the 
Senator  from   Delaware    (Mr.   Boggs), 
the  Senator   from   West  Virginia    (Mr. 
Byrd),  the  Senator  from  Nevada   (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire  (Mr.  Cotton),  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick),  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eacleton)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida    (Mr.  Gurney),   the 
Senator   from   Indiana    (Mr.    Hartke), 
the    Senator    from    Washington,    (Mr. 
Jackson  ) ,    the    Senator    from    Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGov- 
ERN),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mil- 
ler),   the    Senator    from    Maine    (Mr. 
Muskie)  ,    the    Senator    from    Oregon 
(Mr.    Packwood),    the    Senator    from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweik- 
ER),  the  Senator  from  Virginia   (Mr. 
Spong),   the   Senator   from   Ohio    (Mr. 
Taft)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond),  and  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Tunney)  ,  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
15,  to  designate  the  third  week  of  April 
as  Earth  Week. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  58— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  RESOLUTION  TO  EX- 
PRESS THE  SENSE  OF  THE  SENATE 
ON  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN 
LEGISLATIVE  AND  EXECUTIVE 
BRANCHES  OP  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT 

Mr  HARRIS  Mr  President.  I  am  sub- 
mitting today  a  resolution  which  would 
express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  on  a  mat- 
ter of  great  importance  insofar  as  It 
touches  upon  the  relationship  between 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
of  the  Government.  I  am  joined  in  spon- 
soring this  resolution  by  Senators  Bible. 
Cranston.  EACLrroN,  Gravel.  Rollings. 
Humphrey.  Inoute.  Jackson.  Jordan  of 
North  Carolina,  Magncson,  McGee,  Mc- 

OOVIRN.       MONDALE.       MOSS.       RANDOLPH. 

Stevenson,   Stminctom,   Talkaogi   and 

TUNNEY. 

In  proper  exercise  of  its  legislative 
function,  the  Congress  has  authorized 
the  construction  of  public  worlcs  projects 
in  the  various  States  Appropriations 
have  been  passed  by  the  Congress  after 
fuU  consideration  by  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  both  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate,  and  the  appro- 
priation bill  has  been  signed  by  the  Pres- 
ident. The  President  was  critical  of  the 
Congress  for  adding  new  starts  and  in- 
creases over  the  amounts  which  he  had 
requested  In  his  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1971.  Prior  to  formulation  of  the  1972 
budget,  the  President  placed  in  budgetary 
reserve  funds  affecting  public  works  proj- 
ects in  nearly  all  the  States.  He  Included 
construction  projects  previously  funded 
but  not  initiated,  projects  recommended 
In  the  budget  as  new  starts,  and  all  con- 
gressional add-ons  for  planning  and  con- 
struction. This  decision  was  stated  to  be 
without  prejudice,  pending  completion  of 
the  1972  budget. 

An  analysis  of  the  1972  budget  reflects 
a  history  of  public  works  appropriations 
being  subjected  to  freezes  and  thaws  as  a 
part  of  the  President's  overall  economic 
policy. 

The  following  statements  appear  In 
the  special  analyses  accompanying  the 
1972  budget: 

The  coastructlon  moratorium  imposed  by 
tb«  PresidADt  In  September  19«9  to  relieve 
toflaUonary  presturea  waa  terminated  In 
June  1970.  The  75  "o  deferral  of  new  con- 
struction contract*  during  1970  resulted 
In  shifting  some  9300  million  of  budget  out- 
lays from  1970  to  l*t«r  years.  Under  the  Pres- 
ident's policy,  the  projecu  deferred  In  1970 
will  not  be  accelerated,  but  will  now  pro- 
ceed under  normal  program  schedules. 

Some  new  projects  funded  in  the  1970 
and  1971  budgets  have  been  delayed  to  avoid 
aggravating  Inflationary  conditions  in  local 
construction  market  areas  and  to  comply 
with  outlay  ceUlngs  Imposed  by  the  Con- 
gress. Almost  all  of  these  new  projects  are 
now  programmed  for  starting  in  1971  and 
1972. 

Construction  costs  are  continuing  to  rise 
rapidly,  adding  to  budget  outlays.  The  De- 
partment of  Commerce's  composite  Index  of 
construction  costs  Increased  nearly  8%  in 
the  year  ending  September  1970.  about  the 
same  as  In  the  prior  year. 

The  fact  that  many  of  the  projects  will 
be  scheduled  for  starts  in  flscal  year  1971 
and  1972  does  not  satisfy,  to  my  mind. 
the  unwarranted  Interference  by  the 
President  into   the  legislative  function 


of  the  Congress  purely  as  a  part  of  his 
overall  economic  game  plan. 

Over  the  past  2  years,  we  have  been 
suffering  from  inflationary  pressures,  ac- 
companied t>y  major  unemployment. 
This  unemployment  has  been  especially 
high  in  the  construction  sector.  When 
budgetary  freezes  are  Imposed  by  the 
Executive  In  the  face  of  legislative  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress  to  Implement  what 
Is.  In  my  opinion,  a  misguided  economic 
policy,  the  Senate  has  the  responsibility 
to  speak  out. 

By  signing  the  public  works  appro- 
priation bills,  and  then  placmg  items  in 
budgetary  reserve,  the  President  is  ex- 
erclsmg  a  peculiar  power — a  "partial 
temporary  veto  "  I  find  no  constitutional 
basis  for  such  action. 

There  are  several  public  works  proj- 
ects In  my  own  State  of  Oklahoma  which 
have  been  delayed  by  the  Presidents  fund 
freezing.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  In- 
formed me  that  the  withholding  of  funds 
on  the  Waurika  Dam  project  has  caused 
that  project  to  be  a  full  year  behind 
its  original  schedule.  Some  funds  will  be 
available  for  the  Waunka  Dam  durmg 
fiscal  year  1971  but  the  project  will  not 
proceed  on  the  schedule  ongmally  con- 
templated by  the  Congress.  Other  Okla- 
homa projects  are  still  In  reserve  and 
funds  will  not  be  available  until  fis- 
cal year  1972.  I  appefld  hereto  a  list 
of  Corps  of  Engineer  projects  and  the 
fimds  In  reserve  as  of  February  17.  1971. 
Mr.  President  the  ultimate  loser  In 
this  game  of  budgetary  Impoundmg  Is 
the  taxpayer  Once  a  project  has  been 
approved  by  the  Congress  and  signed  into 
law  by  the  Executive.  It  is  nearly  cer- 
tain that  the  work  will  eventually  be 
completed.  Delays  such  as  those  Imposed 
by  the  President  only  add  to  the  final 
cost  to  the  taxpayer,  since  each  year, 
construction  costs  Increase. 

The  projects  which  we  are  discussing. 
Mr.  President,  are  necessary  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  communities  affected  there- 
by. Some  provide  flood  control  measures, 
which  can  save  life  and  property  of  citi- 
zens in  the  project  region.  Other  projects 
are  necesary  to  provide  an  adequate  wat- 
er supply  to  meet  the  municipal  and  In- 
dustrial needs  of  the  communities.  It  is 
not  enough  to  relax  the  budgetary  re- 
serve or  to  let  funds  out  at  a  reduced 
pace.  The  funds  should  be  spent  and  the 
projects  completed  insofar  as  possible.  In 
accordance  with  the  schedules  prescribed 
by  the  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  make  clear  that  this 
resolution  is  directed  to  those  projects 
which  are  being  held  up  for  budgetary 
and  fiscal  reasons.  I  am  not  urging  that 
the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal,  which 
is  in  question  due  to  Its  effect  on  the 
environment,  be  reinstated.  My  concern 
Is  directed  to  those  projects  which  are 
environmentally  sound  but  subject  to  de- 
lay as  a  part  of  the  administration's  eco- 
nomic policy. 

I  note  with  Interest  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Separation  of  Powers  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  under  the 
able  leadership  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervdj), 
Is  planning  a  study  of  the  practice  of 
Impounding  of  appropriated  funds  in- 
sofar as  it  relates  to  the  constitutional 
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powers  of  the  Congress  and  the  Execu 
Uve.  I  congratulate  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  and 
hope  that  his  work  can  elucidate  the 
problems  existing  in  this  area  and  point 
the  way  to  legal  solutions. 

Pending  full  resolution  of  all  of  the 
constitutional  Issues  Involved,  I  feel  that 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Senate  to 
stand  in  support  of  Its  legislative  power 
and  not  let  that  power  be  eroded  by  un- 
warranted Executive  action. 

I  think  It  Is  bad  economy  to  hold  up 
those  projects  when  we  know  they  are 
going  to  be  built  anyway.  History  shows 
that  inflation  will  result  in  added  costs 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  seems  to  me  they 
should  l)e  constructed  now  in  the  Interest 
of  the  economy,  at  a  time  when  we  ought 
to  be  stimulating  the  economy  and  creat- 
ing additional  Jobs,  rather  than  the  op- 
posite, as  the  Presidents  policy  seems  to 
entail. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  list  of 
Corps  of  Engineers  civil  works,  funds  in 
the  budgetary  reserve  for  fiscal  year  1971 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropriate- 
ly referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
statement  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  58 »  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions,   as  follows: 

S.  Res.  58 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  setise  of  the  Senate 
that  ( 1 )  the  President  of  the  United  States 
should  provide  for  the  immediate  release  of 
funds  which  were  appropriated  by  Congress 
for  public  works  under  the  Public  Works  for 
Water,  Pollution  Control,  and  Power  Devel- 
opment and  Atomic  Energy  Commission  Ap- 
propriation Act.  1971.  and  which  were  placed 
In  budgetary  reserve  for  fiscal,  economic  and 
related  budgetary  reasons  at  his  direction. 
and  (2)  conaUuctlon  of  such  public  works, 
excepting  thoee  being  reconsidered  or  de- 
layed for  environmental  reasons,  should  pro- 
ceed according  to  the  schedules  set  and  fundi 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  In  the  exer- 
cise of  Its  proper  legislative  function. 

The  statement  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

CORPS  Of  ENGINEERS-CIVIL  WORKS.  FUNDS  IN  BUDGETARY 
RESERVE.  FISCAL  YEAR  1971 


Statfl  ind  proisct 


Ameuiill* 


Alfbima' 

(FC)    Montjom«ry iSSO.000 

(H)      KskeHarbor iM.OOO 

(N)      Kini  Cov«  Htrber MOO.OOO 

Ann  II*: 

(FC)    Gil*  Rivtr  and  tribuUrxs  downstteam 

Iroin  PtintMl  Rock  Dam 1500,000 

Arkansas: 

(FC)    Little  Rock  l«vM. "260,000 

(FC)    Red  R>v«r  levMS  and  bank  stabilizi- 
tion  b«k>w  Denison  Dam,  Ark..  La., 

and  Tei >200,000 

California : 

(FC)    Buchanan  Lake i700,000 

(FC)    Chester  Feather  IWvtf i  50, 000 

(FC)    Cucamonga  Creek '190,000 

(FC)    Hidden  Lake il. 050,000 

(FC)    Lower  San  Joaquin  Rivsr '720.000 

(FC)    Lvlie  and  Warm  Creeks « 1.000, 000 

(N)      Monterey  Harbor '150,000 

(N)      Oakland  Harbor >2.»0.000 

(N)      San  Oiego  Harbor 130.000 

(N)     Sanu  Paula  Cresk M50.000 

(FC)    Tahquitz  Creek „  "ISO.OOO 

Cok>rado: 

(FC)    Bear  Creek  (Mount  Cartwn)  Dtm  and 

Uke 1390.000 

(FC)    Boulder I5O.0OO 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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CMP%  OF  ENGINEERS— CIVIL  WORKS.  FUNDS  IN  BUDG 
HARY   RESERVE.    FISCAL  YEAR    1971— Continued 


Stili  sad  »fei«ct 


Anwunt  in 


Connecticut 


(FC) 
flond* 
(FC) 
(N) 
(N) 


Park  River -•-  . 

Central  and  Southern  Florid* 

Cross-Flonda  Bai(!e  Canal 

Gn'f  intracojstitl  Waterway,  St.  Marts 

to  Tampa  Bay  (ecological  ::tudy)  . 
Miami  Harbor. 


(N) 
Georg.a 

(MP)  Spe\»rell  Bluff  Dam.. 

(MP)  Trotters  Sho«ls  Lake,  Ga.  and  S.C 


Hawaii 
(N) 
(N) 
(BE) 

Idaho 
(FC) 

Illinois : 
(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 


(N) 
Indiana 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
loeia: 
(FC) 
C) 


Heeia-Kea  Harbor. 
Kawaihie  Harbor.. 
Waikiki  Beach 


Stuart  Gulch  Dam 

Levee  District  23  (Oively),  Kaskatkia 
Rivet        

Lincoln  Lake. 

Lock  and  Dam  26.  Alton.  III.  and  Mo  . 

Mississippi  River  between  Okio  and 
Mississippi  Rivers,  III.  and  Mo.: 
Regulating  works.. . 

Mound  City  Lock  and  Dtm,  III.  and  Ky. 


Big  Pii 
Cliffy  Creek  Dam  and  La 
Greenfield  Bayou  LevM. 
Lafayette  Lake 


(FC) 
(N) 


(FC) 
Kansas: 
(FC) 
^FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
Kentucky: 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
Louisiana: 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(N) 

y*> 

(FC) 
(FC) 


Ames  Lake . . 

Big  Stoui  River  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa  and 

S  Oak 

Missouri  River.  Sioux  City  to  mouth, 

Iowa.  Kans.,  Mo.,  and  Nebr 

Watertoo 


Cedar  Point  Lak*. 

Dodge  City  

El  Dorado  Lak*.. . 
Grove  Lake 


Martin     

f^artins  Fork  Lak*. 

Painsville  Lake 

Taylorsville  Lak*.. 


Bayou  Bodcau  and  tributaries 

Lake  Pontchartram  and  vicinity... 

Mermentau  River  (Lake  Arthur  bridfe). 

Michoud  Canal 

Monroe  floodwall 

New  Orleans  to  Venice  hurricane  pro- 
tection  

(FC)    OuKhita  River  Levees 

(N)     Red  River  Waterway.  La.,  Ark.,  Okla.. 
and    Te«.    (Mississippi     River    to 

Shreveport  only) 

Massachusetts: 

(N)     Fall  River  Harbor,  Mass.,  and  R.I 

(FC)    Saxonville 

Micliigan 

(N)     Lexington  Harbor 

Minnesota 

rFC)    Roseau  River 

(FC)    Zumbro  River 

Mississippi: 

(FC)    Tallahala  Creek  Dam  and  Lake 


Missouri: 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 


Brooktield  lake 

Chariton-Ultle  Chariton  Basins 

D-y  Fork  and  East  Fork  Lakes  (fishing 

nvei)  (restudy) 

(MP)  Harry  S  Truman   Reservoir  (formerly 

Keysinger  Bluff  Reservoir) . 

(FC)    Little  Blue  River  Lakes 

(FC)    Mercer  Lake 

(FC)    Mississippi    River    Agricultural    Area 

No.  8  (Elsberry  drainage  district). . . 

(FC)    Pattonsburg    Lake    (town    relocation 

only) 

(FC)    Union    Lake    (advance    participation, 

highway  bridge) 

Montana: 

(MP)  Ubby  Dam  and  Laka 

Nebraska: 

(FC)    Paptllion  Creek  and  Tributaries 

New  Mexico: 

(FC)    Albuquerque  diversion  channeb 

f»ewYork: 

(Nj     Cattaraugus  Harbor 

Fire  Island  Inlet  to  Jones  Inlet. 

Irondequoit  Bay 

Oak  Orchard  Harbor 

.    .    Yonken 

North  Carolina: 

(FC)    Howards  Mill  Dam  and  Lake 

(FC)    Randleman  Dam  and  Lake 

North  Dakota : 

(FC)    Minol... 

(FC)    Pipestream  Lake 


(BE) 
(N) 


Tl 


OMo: 


(FC) 
(FC) 
rFC) 
(FC) 

Pootnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Alum  Creek  Lake 

Chillicothe 

East  Lake  Chagrin  Riv*r. 
Salt  Creek  Lake 


■  $100,006 

•  200.000 
'35C.000 

■  180.000 

1 60,  ma 

J600.IX)0 
1300,000 

■49.000 

'1.102,000 

« 200, 000 

■  75,  OCO 


> 60, 000 
'100.000 
■351,000 


'1,000.000 

•  100,00. 

'50.000 

'  50,000 

'50,000 

'100,000 

'  100,  ooa' 

■70,000 

:  400,000 
'100,000 

'25,000 
;  350.  000 
'300,000 

•  150,000 

'  150, 000 
!  100. 000 
'  330, 000 
3  150,  000 

5  50,000 

'  3.  000,  000 

'835,000 

J  50, 000 

2  30,000 

.'  574, 000 
'80,000 


>  603,  000 

'25,000 
■39.000 

■15,000 

'100,000 
'50,000 

■60,000 

I  59, 000 
'  350, 000 

>  SO,  000 

'100,000 

'1,22a  000 

I  140, 000 

'120,000 

'50,000 

'300,000 

1650,000 

•  1,310,000 

'  250, 000 

■  30,000 
'50.000 

'170  000 

'  150,  000 

'55,000 

■  90.000 
178,000 

'100,000 
'  450,  000 

'620,000 
I  75.000 

■  60.000 
300,000 


State  and  project 


Amount  in 
reaerve 


Oklahoma : 

(FC)    Birch  Lake 

(FC)    Copan  Lak* 

(FC)    Lukfata  Lake 

Pennsylvania: 

(FC)    DuBois 

Tocks  Island  Lake,  Pa.,  N.J.,  and  NY. 


Tennessee 
(MP) 

Texas: 
(FC) 
(FC) 


'$400,000 
'500,000 
'450,000 

'100,000 
>  3, 600,  000 


(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 


(N) 
(FC) 


J.  Percy  Priest  Dam  and  Reservoir 
(Nashville  Davidson  County  bridge). 

Aquilla  Dam  and  Lake. .        

Arkansas-Red  River  chloride  control 
(supplemental  studies),  Tex..  Okla., 
and  Kans..     

Aubrey  Lake 

Big  Pine  Lake 

Cooper  L»ke  anil  Channels 

Corpus  Chi'sti  ship  Channel  .  . 

Gulf  IntracoHstal  Waterway,  New 
Orleans  to  Houston,  16  foot  Channel, 
La.,  and  Tex.,  (Cirpus  Christi  cutoff 
oify)  .  ... 

Mouth  of  Colorado  River     ______ 

San  Gabriel  River  tributary  to  Brazos 
River 

Litlle  Dell  Dam  and  Lake 


UUh: 

(FC) 
Virginia: 

(FC)    Four  Mile  Run . 

Washington: 

(MP)  Little  Goose  Lock  and  Dam  (additional 
units) 

(FC)    Vancouver  L»ke 

(FC)    Wynoochee  River  Dam  and  Lake 

West  Virginia: 

(FC)  Bur nsville  Lake 

(FC)  Leading  Creek  Lake 

(FC)  Rov^tesburg  Lake 

(FC)  Stonewall  Jackson  Lake 


'  839.  000 
'90,000 


'410,000 
'  115,000 
'35.000 
'300.IKM) 
'250  000 


1200.000 
■  95.000 

'800,000 

■91,000 

1170,000 


1  130. 000 

'85,000 

'1,900,000 

'120.000 
'150,000 
•  150,000 
'150.000 


Subtotal 39,277,000 


Miscellaneous: 

(N)  Small  navigation  projects  not  requiring 
specific  legislation  costing  up,jo  $1,- 
000.000(sec.  107) 90,000 

(FC)  Small  projects  for  flood  control  and  re- 
lated purposes  not  requiring  specific 
legislation  (sec.  205) 750,000 

(FC)  Recreation  facilities,  completed  proj- 
ects.  . 1,000,000 

Total  construction,  general 41,117,000 


Flood  control,  Mississippi  River  and  tributaries: 

Atchafalaya  Basin 

Cache  River 

Channel  improvement 

St.  Francis  Basin 

West  Kentucky  tributaries 

Yazoo  Basin: 

Greenwood 

Upper  auxiliary  channel 

Yazoo  backwater  (Muddy  Bayou) 


Total  Mississippi  River  and  tributaries^ 
General  investigations: 

Gavins  Point  Dam  and  Lewis  and  Clark  Lake, 
Nebr,  and  S.  Dak.  (relocation  of  Niobrara, 
Nebr.) 


1, 750.  000 
100,000 
732,000 

1,150,000 
100,000 

200,000 
200.000 
100.000 

4,332,000 


200,000 


Grand  total 45,649,000 


■  Planning. 

>  Construction. 

>  Land  Acquisition. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  A 
RESOLUTION 

SENATE    RESOLUTION    45 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virinia  (Mr.  Randolph),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott),  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen),  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick). 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagle- 
ton),  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
GuRNEY),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Hansen)  ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke),  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Hruska)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern). 
the  Senator  frcm  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA) ,  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 


MusKiE ) ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  ( Mr. 
Packwood)  ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pell)  ,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  ScHWEiKER),  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong),  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington),  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunney), 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young  )  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  45,  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs to  make  a  study  of  national  fuels 
and  energy  policy. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  A 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

SENATE    CONCtTRRENT    RESOLUTION    6 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd),  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris), 
and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  6,  to  con- 
tinue f imding  for  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice hospitals  and  outpatient  clinics,  pend- 
ing a  study  by  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration. 


GENERAL   REVENUE   SHARING   ACT 
OF  1971— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.  5 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  to  the  adminis- 
tration's revenue  sharing  bill  (S.  680) 
which  seeks  to  double  the  amoimt  of 
new  Federal  funds  for  States  and  local- 
ities from  $5  billion  to  $10  billion  by 
doubling  the  percentage  of  the  income 
tax  base  earmarked  for  revenue  sharing 
from  1.3  percent  to  2.6  percent.  It  also 
advances  the  starting  date  of  the  pro- 
gram from  October  1,  1971,  to  July  1, 
1971. 

The  states  and  localities  face  a  serious 
crisis.  That  crisis  is  financial.  They  are 
now  under  the  compulsion  that,  imless 
they  get  some  kind  of  revenue-sharing 
program  that  makes  sense  to  them,  they 
will  have  to  cut  back  on  basic  services 
so  as  to  raise  grave  problems  of  frustra- 
tion, despair,  and  perhaps  even  violence 
in  local  communities.  We  are  not  talking 
now  about  tightening  up  on  welfare  and 
generally  making  it  more  efficient  and 
seeing  that  people  who  are  malingerers 
do  not  take  advantage  of  it,  but  we  are 
talking  about  the  basic  maintenance  of 
government  services  by  States,  cities,  and 
counties. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  were  to  give  them 
the  $10  billion,  they  would  still  have  to 
raise  another  $10  billion  over  and  above 
the  amoimt  that  they  now  have  in  order 
to  be  able  to  meet  their  responsibilities. 

New  York,  for  example,  has  the  high- 
est taxes  in  tiie  Nation  and  expends  more 
effort  to  provide  services  than  any  other 
State.  Yet  Governor  Rockefeller  has  had 
to  ask  for  $1.1  billion  in  new  taxes.  That 
is  just  to  keep  up  to  the  current  demands 
and  not  to  move  further  ahead.  Many 
of  the  services  are  highly  inadequate. 

Mr.  President,  these  problems  of  dete- 
riorating quality  of  life,  environmental 
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pollution,  overcrowded  schools,  deterio- 
rating m&st,  transit  systems,  unsafe 
streets,  high  unemployment,  lack  of  man- 
power training,  and  so  forth,  will  get 
Infinitely  worse  unless  we  make  use  of 
the  Federal  revenues  to  assist  these  areas 
of  the  country.  Because  of  our  tax  sys- 
tem, which  favors  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment over  State  and  local  governments, 
that  is  the  only  place  from  which  assist- 
ance can  rome. 

The  proposal  to  make  revenue  shar- 
ing effective  on  July  1  of  this  year 
Instead  of  October  1  reflects  the  same 
concern  for  solving  the  crisis  in  services 
Most  states  run  their  budgets  on  a  July  1 
fiscal  year  basis  and  a  revenue-sharing 
program  beginning  in  October  would 
simply  come  too  late  to  make  any  dent 
in  the  local  picture  at  all.  Using  the 
guideline  that  a  $10  billion  program 
would  satisfy  less  than  one-half  the  ad- 
ditional needs  in  our  States  and  locali- 
ties this  year,  a  $5  billion  program  start- 
ing in  October  would  satisfy  substan- 
tially less  than  one-fourth  of  these  needs 
dunng  the  current  year  Clearly  the  situ- 
ation demands  a  more  substantial  com- 
mitment than  that. 

I  would  like  to  comment  about  the 
criticism  that  a  "no  strings"  revenue- 
sharing  program  would  be  an  abuse  of 
the  tax  dollar  and  a  capitulation  by  Con- 
gress of  its  constitutional  authority  to 
appropriate  Federal  revenues  I  note  with 
considerable  Interest  that  bills  have  been 
introduced  which  would  tie  revenue 
sharing  to  certain  criteria  and  perform- 
ance standards  on  the  part  of  the  recipi- 
ents; and  I  shall  introduce  amendments 
to  this  effect  myself. 

However,  I  believe  it  is  Important  first 
to  agree  on  what  our  commitment  should 
be.  and  my  amendment  today  is  offered 
In  this  spirit.  Any  sober  appraisal  of  the 
crisis  in  services  at  the  State  and  local 
level  leads  us  Inevitably  to  conclude  that 
a  $5  billion  revenue-sharing  program  is 
not  enough,  and  that  it  must  also  start 
at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

I  hope  that  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives from  States  which  contain  big  cities 
will  not  forget  what  I  say.  because  they 
will  hear  about  It  very  strongly  from 
back  home 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  will  be  In- 
troduced today  In  the  other  body  of  Rep- 
resentatives Rns,  Haij>irn,  and  Hortok. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred ;  and.  without  objection. 
It  will  be  printed  Ln  the  Record  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  amendment  (No.  5>,  submitted 
by  Mr.  jAvrrs,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him.  to  the  bill  (S.  680)  to  restore 
balance  in  the  Federal  system  of  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States;  to  provide 
both  the  flexibility  and  resources  for 
State  and  local  Kovernment  ofiQcials  to 
exercise  leadership  in  solving  their  own 
problems;  to  achieve  a  better  allocation 
of  total  public  resources;  and  to  provide 
for  the  sharing  with  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments of  a  portion  of  the  tax  revenue 
received  by  the  United  States;  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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Amkndmknt  No.  5 

On  page  6.  line  3  and  3,  strike  out  "the  per- 
centages provided  In  subseclton  (b)  of  thlM 
section  multiplied  by"  and  Ineert  "3.6  per- 
cent of". 

On  page  S.  strike  out  Unea  8  through  U 
and.  m  line  13.  strike  out  "(c)"  and  Insert 
"(b)". 

On  page  17.  line  30.  strike  out  "October  I. 
1971"  and  Insert  "July  1.  1971". 


AMENDMENT  OF  mOHER  EDUCA- 
TION ACT  OF  1965.  THE  VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATIONAL  ACT  OP 
1963.  AND  RELATED  ACTS- 
AMENDMENT 

AtCXNDMCNT    NO.    • 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Mondale. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Cannon,  Cran- 
ston. DoicmiCK,  Eacleton,  Harris.  Hart. 
HcGHEs,  Humphrey,  Inouye,  Javits.  Mc- 
GovERN,  Pastore,  and  Ttnney,  I  am  sub- 
mitting today  an  amendment  to  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1971— S.  659. 
This  amendment  is  intended  to  deal  com- 
prehensively with  the  problems  and  chal- 
lenges of  Indian  education. 

These  problems  and  challenges  are 
not  new.  Since  1794  provisions  have  been 
inserted  in  treaties  with  Indian  tribes 
occupying  this  country  obligating  the 
Federal  Government  to  educate  Indian 
children.  From  the  beginning.  Federal 
policy  toward  the  Indian  was  based  on 
the  desire  to  dispossess  him  of  his  land, 
and  thus  our  Indian  education  policy 
was,  in  essence,  a  function  of  our  land 
policy.  Expression  of  this  earlier  atti- 
tude can  be  found  in  the  following  con- 
gressional language: 

In  the  present  state  of  our  country,  one 
of  two  things  seems  necessary.  Either  that 
those  sons  of  the  forest  should  be  mortailzed 
or  exterminated.  .  Put  Into  the  hands  of 
tlielr  children  the  primer  and  the  hoe.  and 
they  will  naturally,  in  Ume.  take  hold  of  the 
plow. 

Although  this  education  policy  has 
not  worked,  neither  has  it  been  aban- 
doned. Year  after  year.  In  study  after 
study,  the  failures  of  Federal  policy  to- 
ward the  Indian  has  be^n  docimiented: 

President  after  President  has  appointed 
Commission  after  Commission  to  Inquire  Into 
and  report  upon  Indian  affairs,  and  to  make 
suggestions  as  to  the  best  methods  of  man- 
aging them  The  reports  are  filled  with  elo- 
quent statements  of  wrongs  done  to  the  In- 
dians These  reports  are  bound  up  with 
the  Oovernment's  annual  reports,  and  that 
Is  the  end  of  them. 

This  statement  could  have  been  writ- 
ten about  the  commissions,  reports,  and 
studies  of  the  1960s.  It  might  refer  to 
the  1961  report  by  the  Commission  on 
the  Rights.  Liberties,  and  Responsibili- 
ties of  the  American  Indian,  which  ob- 
served that  the  Indian's  pride  of  origin 
and  faith  in  himself  had  been  "imder- 
mined  by  years  of  political  and  economic 
dependence  on  the  Federal  Government" 
and  which   astutely  recommended: 

The  Indian  himself  should  be  the  focus  of 
all  government  policy  affecting  him. 

Or  it  could  have  had  in  mind  the  19«I 
Udall  task  force  report,  which  concluded 
that  the  results  of  varying  governmental 
policies  toward  Indian  affairs  have  in- 
evitably "disappointed  both  the  Indian 
and  those  who  were  sincerely  and  deeply 


concerned  about  their  welfare."  and 
which  outlined  three-pronged  objectives 
for  Federal  Indian  policy  as  "maximum 
Indian  economic  self-sufficiency,  fuu 
participation  of  Indians  in  American 
life,  and  equal  citizenship  privileges  and 
responsiblitles  for  Indians." 

Or  the  statement  could  have  been 
made  about  the  report  of  the  President's 
Task  Force  on  American  Indians  of  1966 
entitled  "A  Free  Choice  Program  for 
American  Indians."  Then  again,  its 
author  might  have  had  in  mind  the 
"suggestions"  and  "eloquent  statements" 

contained  in  the  Carnegie  report "Who 

Should  Control  Indian  Education?"-_or 
the  Josephy  report — "The  American  In- 
dian and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs"— 
both  submitted  in  1969. 

In  fact,  however,  the  quote  is  taken 
from  Helen  Hunt  Jackson's  classic.  'A 
Century  of  Dishonor."  written  almost  90 
years  ago.  I  hope  that  it  will  not  still  be 
relevant  after  the  92d  Congress. 

One  Issue  dlscuased  by  all  of  these 
studies  is  education.  Their  conclusions 
are  unanimous  that  Indian  education 
has  not  been  successful.  But,  as  recog- 
nized in  the  Indian-authored  "Declara- 
tion of  Indian  Purpose"  in  1961: 

Of  all  the  studies,  surveys,  and  research 
made  of  Indians,  the  Inevitable  conclusions 
and  recommendations  are  that  education  U 
the  key  to  salvation  of  whatever  Ills  may  be 
wherever  Indians  reside. 

How  much  longer  are  we  to  hear  that 
major  changes  must  be  made  in  the 
structure  and  administration  of  Indian 
education  programs  before  we  respond? 
We  heard  it  in  the  1928  Meriam  Report, 
recommending  the  end  of  taking  chil- 
dren from  their  parents  and  placing  than 
in  off-reservation  boarding  schools,  the 
development  of  curriculum  materials 
relevant  to  the  needs  and  heritage  of  the 
students,  the  development  of  bilingual 
materials,  and  the  participation  by  In- 
dians in  school  policymaking.  These 
same  recommendations  were  made  in 
numerous  reports  in  1969  and  1970. 

How  much  longer  are  we  to  hear  that 
Indian  education  is  Inferior  education? 
At  the  first  hearing  of  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Indian  Education  3  years 
ago,  the  subcommittee  chairman.  Sena- 
tor Robert  Kennedy,  outlined  a  few  sta- 
tistics on  Indian  education  that  have 
been  repeated  countless  times  since  then: 

Dropout  rates  are  twice  the  naUonal 
average; 

The  level  of  formal  education  is  half 
the  national  average; 

Achievement  levels  are  far  below  those 
of  their  white  counterparts; 

The  Indian  child  falls  progressively 
further  behind  the  longer  he  stays  In 
school ; 

One-fourth  of  elementary  and  second- 
ary school  teachers — by  their  own  ad- 
mission— would  prefer  not  to  teach  In- 
dian children; 

Indian  children,  more  than  any  other 
group,  believe  themselves  to  be  "below 
average"  intelligence. 

These  statistics  have  been  repeated 
countless  times  In  the  past  3  years.  I  hope 
that  we  have  not  become  so  used  to  hear- 
ing them  that  we  fall  to  see  them  as 
foundation  blocks  for  poverty,  unem- 
ployment, malnutrition,  alcoholism,  and 
even  suicide.  Little  wonder  that  the  edu- 
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cational  failure  of  Indian  children  has 
become  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy. 

Just  last  year  a  study  published  by  the 
Y%r  West  Laboratory  for  Educational 
Research  and  Development  began  by 
observing : 

We  may  define  Indian  education  as  the 
impoeltlon  of  white  American  educational 
institutions  upon  American  Indian  commu- 
olUes. 

Yet,  rather  than  reacting  by  rejecting 
education,  Indians  have  traditionally 
held  it  in  high  esteem  and  continue  to 
recognize  its  importance.  Mr.  Rupert 
Costro.  president  of  the  American  Indian 
Historical  Society,  told  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Indian  Education : 

In  our  contact  with  the  whites,  we  have 
always  and  without  fall  asked  for  one  thing. 
We  wanted  education.  You  can  examine  any 
treaty,  any  negotiations  with  the  American 
whites.  The  Arst  condition  specifically  asked 
for  by  the  Indian  tribes,  was  education.  What 
we  got  was  third-rate,  leftbanded,  meager, 
miserly  unqualified  training,  with  the  great- 
est expenditure  of  federal  funds  and  the  least 
amount  of  actual  education  for  the  Indian 
himself. 

Judged  by  any  reasonable  set  of 
criteria,  the  Government  has  failed  in 
Its  commitments  and  obligations  to  pro- 
vide education  to  Indian  children.  Indian 
education  has  not  provided  Indian  chil- 
dren with  a  minimum  competence  neces- 
sary to  prepare  them  for  a  productive 
role  in  society  at  large:  neither  has  it 
been  responsible  for  perpetuation  of  the 
values  and  culture  unique  to  the  Indian 
people. 

Three  successive  Presidents  have  rec- 
ognized the  failure  of  our  programs  and 
policies.  Yet  no  new  general  major 
changes  in  educational  structure  or  pro- 
graming has  occurred  for  decades.  The 
Johnson-O'Malley  Act  of  1934.  as  amend- 
ed in  1936.  is  the  most  recent,  in  fact  the 
only  Federal  education  program  which  is 
Intended  uniquely  to  benefit  Indians.  Yet 
the  purposes  of  this  law,  reported  the 
NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Education 
Fund  last  month,  have  been  totally  frus- 
trated by  underfunding.  mistaken  bu- 
reaucratic interpretation  of  the  law,  lack 
of  enforcement  of  regulations,  and  fla- 
grant misuse  of  funds  on  the  local  level. 

Congress  htis  occasionally  recognized 
the  need  for  major  legislative  reform  of 
Indian  education,  but  so  far  this  recogni- 
tion has  resulted  primarily  in  piecemeal 
amendments  of  general  education  laws. 

Three  years  ago  the  Senate  established 
a  Special  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Ed- 
ucation. The  subcommittee,  originally 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy,  was  given  the  mandate 
to  "examine,  Investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  education  of  Indian 
children." 

The  full  details  of  the  failure  of  Fed- 
eral programs  and  policies  were  docu- 
mented throughout  seven  volumes  of 
subcommittee  hearings  and  five  volumes 
of  committee  prints.  The  subcommittee 
traveled  to  all  parts  of  the  country, 
visited  schools,  examined  studies  and 
reports,  and  heard  testimony  from  In- 
dians. Government  officials,  and  others 
with  relevant  expertise.  I  assumed  the 
chairmanship  of  the  subcommittee  early 
to  1969.  and  in  November  1969  the  sub- 


committee issued  its  final  report  entitled 
"Indian  Education:  A  National  Trae- 
edy — A  National  Challenge." 

Prom  the  start  I  believed  it  necessary 
that  both  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  take  substantial  steps  to  provide 
Indian  children  with  a  qtiality  education. 
At  the  first  Indian  Education  Subcom- 
mittee hearing  that  I  chaired,  I  observed 
in  iny  opening  remarks: 

The  hearings  should  point  up  to  the  need 
for  new  policies,  and  new  adnUnlstratlve  and 
organizational  approaches  for  implementing 
these  new  policies.  Most  Imjsortantly,  the 
hearings  should  point  up  the  need  for 
amending  old  legislation  and  enacting  bold 
new  legislation  so  that  In  a  matter  of  a  few 
years  hence,  we  can  proudly  say  that  educa- 
tional programs  for  American  Indians  are 
not  only  successful  but  exemplary,  and  a 
matter  of  national  pride,  not  shame. 

The  final  report  of  the  Subcommittee 
recommended  a  number  of  legislative 
measures  needed  to  raise  Indian  educa- 
tion to  an  exemplary  level  and  to  trans- 
fer control  of  Indian  education  to  the 
Indian  people.  One  of  the  more  general 
recommendations — No.  6 — urged: 

That  there  be  presented  to  the  Congress 
a  comprehensive  Indian  education  act  to 
meet  the  special  education  needs  of  Indians 
both  In  the  Federal  schools  and  in  the  public 
schools. 

The  amendments  I  am  introducing  to- 
day, constituting  the  Indian  Education 
Act,  responds  to  this  recommendation. 
The  revelations  and  recommendations  of 
the  subcommittee.  I  am  convinced, 
should  not  and  will  not  be  filed  and  for- 
gotten. 

The  Indian  Education  Act  would  es- 
tablish three  new  programs:  the  first 
would  assist  local  educational  agencies  In 
meeting  the  special  needs  of  Indian  stu- 
dents; the  second  would  provide  funds 
for  special  programs  and  projects  to  im- 
prove Indian  educational  opportimlties; 
and  the  third  would  support  the  im- 
provement of  adult  Indian  Education. 
The  act  establishes  an  Independent  Na- 
tional Board  of  Indian  Education,  and 
also  sets  up  a  Bureau  of  Indian  Educa- 
tion in  the  Office  of  Education.  Other 
provisions  authorize  Inclusion  of  Indian 
schools  and  students  in  the  Education 
Professional  Development  Act,  and  pro- 
vide for  support  of  community  colleges 
serving  Indian  students. 

OVERVIEW 

Let  me  initially  outline  some  general 
points  and  principles  which  may  help 
exolain  the  approaches  used  In  the 
drafting  of  the  Indian  Education  Act.  I 
view  the  biU  as  a  first  step  in  the  legisla- 
tive process,  to  be  expanded  and  im- 
proved upon  throughout  that  process. 

First.  The  bill  is  intended  to  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Educa- 
tion, so  that  even  if  no  specific  legisla- 
tive hearings  were  held  on  this  bill,  an 
adequate  basis  would  exist  in  the  sub- 
committee record  to  siipport  each  title. 
And  there  was  extensive  input  by  the  In- 
dian commimity  in  that  record.  I  believe 
that  during  hearings  on  this  bUl  some 
additions  would  be  appropriate. 

For  example,  because  of  the  absence 
of  specific  subcommittee  recommenda- 
tions on  these  points,  the  bill  does  not 
include  provisions  dealing  with  preschool 


programs,  school  construction,  or  higher 
education  scholarship  assistance.  These 
are  vital  to  any  comprehensive  approcuih 
to  Indian  education,  and  I  am  sure  that 
a  record  can  be  built  during  the  course 
of  hearings  on  this  bill  to  support  such 
Inclusions.  Specific  titles  relating  to  these 
issues  will  probably  be  appropriate  in 
final  legislation. 

Second.  The  Indian  Education  Act 
addresses  itself  to  all  Indians.  It  recog- 
nizes that  6&  to  urban  Indians,  termi- 
liated  tribes,  and  other  non-Federal  In- 
dians, there  exists  a  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Goveniment — at 
nMiilmum,  remedial  in  nature — to  pro- 
vide educational  assistance.  As  we  all 
must  recognize,  the  Impoverishment  and 
educational  deprivation  of  many  of  the 
so-called  non-Federal  Indians  are  due 
in  major  part  to  the  affirmative  activities 
and  programs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  the  past.  The  disastrous  termi- 
nation policies  of  the  1950's  leading  to  a 
premature  withdrawal  of  Federal  sissist- 
ance  for  some  tribes  left  those  tribes 
often  with  no  program  base  whatsoever. 
The  vigorous  relocation  program  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  transported 
many  Indians  from  their  reservation 
setting  to  urban  areas,  where  they  soon 
found  themselves  without  work,  without 
housing,  and  within  different  or  even 
hostile  school  administrators  making  It 
Impossible  for  their  children  to  achieve  a 
quality,  much  less  a  relevant,  education. 
Thus  the  grant  and  entitlement  provi- 
sions of  this  bill,  by  applying  to  all  In- 
diEUis.  attempt  to  remedy  In  part  the 
consequences  of  past  Federal  policies  and 
programs. 

Tlilrd.  This  bill  does  not  amend  in  any 
way  the  Johnson-O'Malley  Act  of  1934. 
As  pointed  out  in  a  recent  study  of  the 
adininlstratlon  of  that  act,  the  major 
problems  and  shortcomings  associated 
with  It  stem  from  regulations  promul- 
gated by  suid  procedures  employed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Since  the 
resolution  of  the  basic  failings  of  that 
act  do  not  require  legislation,  the  In- 
dian Education  Act  approaches  reform 
of  Indian  education  without  dealing  di- 
rectly with  the  Johnson-O'Malley  pro- 
GTam. 

Fourth.  The  bill  I  am  Introducing  does 
not  attempt  to  carve  out  set-asldes  in 
present  programs  in  order  to  insure  a 
place  for  Indisms  in  those  programs.  This 
is  certainly  one  possible  legislative  ap- 
proach— one  used  in  the  past  in  Indian 
education  amendments  and  one  that  I 
hope  will  be  adopted  In  other  areas.  In- 
cluding manpower  and  emplojmient — but 
It  Is  one  which  should  be  rejected  here. 
The  Indian  Education  Subcommittee 
stated,  in  its  final  report: 

A  proliferation  of  set-asldes  for  BIA 
schools  In  Federal  education  statutes,  such 
as  ESEIA.  is  an  unsatisfactory  means  of  bring- 
ing to  IndlEin  youngsters  the  advantages  of 
the  wide  variety  of  programs  set  forth  In 
Federal  law. 

Thus  In  titles  dealing  with  public  and 
with  Federal  schools,  the  act  establishes 
new  programs  rather  than  merely  setting 
aside  finds  in  various  presently  existing 
programs  for  Indian  needs. 

Fifth.  The  bill,  while  transferring  ad- 
ministration and  control  of  Federal  In- 
dian schools  to  the  National  Board  of 
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Indum  Education,  does  not  effectuate  a 
transfer  of  Indian  education  programs 
and  activities  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  over  to  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  It  simply  trans- 
fers these  to  the  National  Board  of  In- 
dian Eklucation.  The  Board,  consisting  of 
15  presidential  appointees,  is  intended 
to  be  bcuslcally  independent  of  the  line 
of  authority  of  both  executive  depart- 
ments. Where  it  is  to  be  located — for 
ofllce,  personnel,  and  budgetary  pur- 
poses— is  a  question  which  I  believe  re- 
quires substantially  greater  discussion  in 
both  Government  and  Indian  circles  and 
which  I  thus  am  deferring  until  hearings 
on  the  bill  have  been  completed. 

Finally,  I  have  attempted  to  tailor  the 
Indian  Education  Act  to  the  specific 
needs  of  the  Indian  community,  so  that  it 
will  not  constitute  merely  more  of  the 
same,  only  in  different  packaging.  Spe- 
cial emphasis  and  attention  are  given  to 
the  need  for  accountability  in  pro- 
graming at  the  local  level.  Upservice. 
token  appointments,  and  advisory  roics 
are  no  substitutes  for  Indian  control  of 
Indian  education.  This,  and  nothing 
short  of  it.  Is  what  self-determination  Is 
all  about. 

PAJIT    A KXVTSIOIt    OF   IlfPACTXD   AAEAS    PKOOkAM 

AS    BKLATTS   TO    imiAtt    CHIUHUN 

The  Special  Subcommittee  on  Indian 
Education  found: 

While  Indian  education  Is  receiving  some 
flnanclal  asslatanoe  through  Public  Law  81- 
874,  It  Is  hardly  enough  to  provide  students 
with  an  equal  education  opportunity. 

Public  Law  874  was  passed  by  Congress 
In  the  1950's.  primarily  as  a  result  of  the 
military  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, to  provide  flnanclal  assistance 
where  Federal  activities — especially  mili- 
tary installations — resulted  in  loss  of 
part  of  the  tax  base  for  local  school  sys- 
tems. Indians  were  not  Included  In  Public 
Law  874  when  enacted  Into  law.  and  its 
original  purpose  Is  unrelated  to  Indian 
education.  Yet  this  law  has  become  the 
major  source  of  Federal  funds  for  public 
school  districts  with  substantial  Indian 
enrollments. 

In  addition  to  the  problem  of  Insuf- 
ficiency of  funding  under  Public  Law  8'i4. 
as  recognized  by  the  subcommittee,  the 
NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Education 
Fund,  in  its  January  1971  report  entitled 
"An  Even  Chance."  found  that  discrimi- 
natory allocation  of  educational  services 
in  local  districts  meant  that  874  funds 
"do  little  to  Improve  the  educational  op- 
portunities of  Indian  children."  As  the 
report  Plji^ts  out: 

The  fact  ttiat  a  sctkool  district  receives  Im- 
pact Aid  (PX.  874)  funds  tutsed  on  a  count 
of  Indian  children  does  not  mean  that  In- 
dians necessarily  get  their  fair  share  of  that 
(honey  or  of  the  district's  total  revenues. 
Federal  payments  go  directly  into  the  general 
operating  fund  of  the  dUtrlct  together  with 
all  other  revenues.  The  money  Is  used  as  gen- 
eral aid  and  no  reporting  or  accounting  of 
funds  l3  required. 

There  is,  tor  example,  no  PederaJ  require- 
ment that  districts  demonstrate  that  Indian 
children  have  received  a  fair  share  of  the  Im- 
pact Aid  funds  eqral  to  that  of  all  other 
children.  Nor  la  there  any  requirement  that 
districts  demonstrate  that  they  have  not  dls- 
crlnUnated  against  Indian  atudenu  in  the 
allocation  of  state  and  local  resources. 


In  large  districts  where  Indian  enroUmeni 
Is  conceutrated  in  certain  schools  close  to  the 
reservation,  there  is  typically  a  vast  difference 
In  the  quality  of  education,  the  condition  of 
the  school,  and  the  provision  of  boolis  and 
supplies  offered  in  the«e  schools  from  those 
offered  In  the  predomlnantely  non-Indian 
schools.  The  differences  are  so  obvious  as  to 
lead  to  the  Inescapable  conclusion  that  In- 
dian children  are  not  receiving  an  equal  share 
of  anjrthlng. 

In  fact.  Indian  schools  are  often  In 
greater  need  of  assistance  than  other 
eli(7lble  schools  because  of  the  special  re- 
medial education  requirements  of  Indian 
children.  Yet  Public  Law  874  makes  no 
distinction  in  their  favor.  Furthermore, 
while  Public  Law  874  has  served  as  an 
inducement  to  public  schools  to  accept 
Indian  children.  insuJScient  funding  has 
left  many  districts  with  Indian  children 
but  no  funds  to  educate  them.  Title  I  of 
the  Indian  Education  Act  is  designed  to 
correct  these  problems. 

Title  I  amends  Public  Law  874  by  add- 
ing a  new  title  to  be  known  as  the  Indian 
Elementary  and  Secondary  School  As- 
sistance Act.  Under  this  title,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies based  on  the  number  of  Indian 
children  in  average  daily  attendance. 
The  amount  of  the  grant  is  determined 
by  multiplying  the  agency's  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  by  the  number  of  In- 
dian students  enrolled  In  the  school,  not 
the  number  of  children  on  or  near  the 
reservation.  Grants  may  be  used  for  both 
planning  and  pilot  projects,  and  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  pro- 
grams. They  are  authorized  during  a  5- 
year  period,  from  fiscal  1972  through 
1977. 

Grant  applications  must  set  forth  a 
program  for  meeting  the  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  Indian  children,  provide 
for  effective  annual  evaluation  pro- 
cedures, and  insure  that  Federal  funds 
will  supplement  and  not  supplant  other 
available  fimds.  It  is  especially  im- 
portant for  Indian  children  that  the 
funds  provided  by  title  I  be  used  for  In- 
dian education  and  not  be  absorbed  into 
regular  school  budgets.  Thus  section  304 
requires  that  funds  be  used  for  pro- 
grams "specially  designed  to  meet  the 
special  educational  needs  of  Indian  chil- 
dren." As  a  recent  ABT  associates  report 
for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  stated: 

If  "equality  of  educational  opportunity"  is 
defined  In  input  terms,  both  inputs  of  stu- 
dents with  their  pre-school  educations,  and 
the  In-scbool  factors  of  teachers,  curricula, 
fadlttlea,  and  equipment  must  be  considered. 
Since  most  Indian  children  begin  school  with 
the  environmental  handicaps  of  rural  pov- 
erty, cultural  Isolation,  low  level  of  "parent" 
education,  and  in  many  cases  (particularly 
Navajo  and  Eskimo)  a  non-BngUsh  native 
language.  equaUty  of  educational  inputs  re- 
quires gT«aUy  superior  In -school  resources 
of  teachers,  curricula,  facilities,  and  equip- 
ment to  balance  the  inadequate  pre-achooi 
preparation  of  most  Indian  children. 

In  addition,  parents  of  the  children  to 
be  served,  tribal  organizations,  and  the 
State  educational  agencies  must  have  an 
opportunity  to  review  and  comment  on 
the  application.  Even  where  the  number 
of  Indian  children  in  the  public  school  is 
small,  it  is  important  that  the  Indian 


people  involved  be  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  the  educational 
process  affecting  their  children.  There- 
fore, the  first  title  contains  especially  de- 
tailed  provisions  requiring  open  coniui- 
tation  with  parents  and  students  and  ap- 
proval of  a  committee  composed  of  par- 
ents participating  in  the  program. 

PAJIT     B SPECIAL     PSOOBAMS     AKD    PaOJKTS    TO 

IMPKOVI      EDUCATIONAL      OPPOBTUNITH8     FOt 
INDIAN   CHILOKKN 

The  investigations  of  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Indian  Education  revealed 
that  Indian  students  in  Federal  schools 
score  more  than  2  years  below  national 
norms  on  achievement  tests.  Forty  per- 
cent of  the  students  drop  out  before 
graduation.  Public  schools  enrolling  In- 
dians rarely  Include  coursework  which 
recognizes  Indian  history,  culture,  or  lan- 
guage, and  in  fact  often  use  materials 
and  approaches  which  are  derogatory  to- 
ward Indians.  Clearly  the  educational 
opportunities  for  Indian  children  are  in 
desperate  need  of  improvement. 

Title  n  of  the  Indian  Education  Act 
adds  a  new  section  to  title  Vni  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  which  will  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  make  grants  to— 

State  and  local  educational  agencies 
and  other  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions— including  federally  supported  In- 
dian schools — for  planning,  pilot,  and 
demonstration  projects  to  improve  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  Indian  chil- 
dren: 

State  and  local  educational  agencies 
and  the  National  Board  of  Indian  Edu- 
cation for  program  to  provide  educa- 
tional services  not  available  in  sufficient 
quantity  or  quality  for  Indian  children, 
and  to  establish  exemplary  programs 
and  centers  to  enrich  Indian  education: 

Institutions  of  higher  education,  and 
to  State  and  local  educational  agencies 
in  combination  with  such  Institutions. 
for  the  training  or  retraining  of  educa- 
tional personnel  serving  Indian  children; 
and 

Public  and  private  nonprofit  orfani- 
zations  for  the  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation of  Indian  education  and  the  eval- 
uation of  federally  assisted  programs 

Grant  applications  must  provide  for 
the  coordination  of  all  available  re- 
sources to  Insin^e  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram, the  training  of  participating  per- 
sonnel, evaluation,  and  parent  and  tribal 
community  participation  in  all  facet'  of 
the  program.  For  these  grants.  $25,000- 
000  is  authorized  in  fiscal  1972  and  $35.- 
000.000  for  each  of  the  four  succeeding 
fiscal  years. 

This  title  Is  basically  an  expanded  ver- 
sion of  S.  4059  which  I  Introduced  in  the 
last  Congress.  It  is  intended  to  provide 
the  first  steps  toward  fulfilling  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Indian  Education 
Subcommittee  that  Indian  education  be 
exemplary,  with  outstanding  innovative 
programs  taking  Into  consideration  the 
emotional,  social  and  Identity  prob- 
lems— as  well  as  the  educational  prob- 
lems— of  Indian  youth. 

After  June  1972.  funds  for  library  re- 
sources, supplementary  educational  cen- 
ters and  services,  and  education  of  the 
handicapped — titles  n,  ni,  and  IV  of  the 
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f^l which  were  formerly  allotted  to  the 

Department  of  Interior,  will  be  discon- 
tinued. Funds  for  these  purposes  will  be 
available  under  this  new  section  of  title 
Vin.  Schools  serving  Indian  children 
will  remain  eligible  to  participate  in  bi- 
lingual programs  imder  title  VII. 

p^T  c — SPECIAL    PROGRAMS   RELATING   TO   ADULT 
COUCATtON    FOR    AMERICAN    INDIANS 

The  Commission  on  the  Rights,  Liber- 
ties, and  Responsibilities  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  observed  in  1961 : 

Indian  parents,  without  a  tradition  of  for- 
mal education  behind  them,  find  It  hard  to 
understand  Its  needs  or  benefits.  Poor  fam- 
ilies must  sacrifice  to  keep  their  young  ones 
in  school.  They  have  a  hard  time  earning 
enough  money  for  clothes  and  shoes  and  are 
loath  to  surrender  the  potential  wage  the 
children  might  earn.  Such  parents  rarely  give 
youngsters  the  Incentive  to  attend  school 
regularly  or  to  continue  to  higher  levels.  In 
such  cases,  adult  education,  which  l>eneflt8 
not  only  the  parent  but  Indirectly  the  chUd, 
Is  called  for. 

About  75,000  Indian  adults  have  not 
completed  a  fifth  grade  education.  Less 
than  one-fifth  of  the  adult  Indian  popu- 
lation has  completed  high  school.  Func- 
tional illiteracy  is  one  of  the  major 
causes  of  Indian  poverty  and  unemploy- 
ment, and  almost  nothing  is  being  done 
about  it.  The  Indian  Education  Subcom- 
mittee observed: 

A  major  commitment  should  be  made  to 
the  adult  education  programs  for  American 
Indians.  The  national  need  for  such  a  com- 
toltment  Is  aU  too  evident  in  the  low  eco- 
nomic status,  rise  in  alcoholism,  lack  of  em- 
ployment capabilities,  the  inability  of  too 
many  Indian  adults  to  read  and  write,  and 
the  general  lack  of  fulfillment  of  Indian 
adults  on  reservations. 

Title  in  of  the  Indian  Education  Act 
would  add  a  new  section  to  the  Adult 
Education  Act.  It  would  authorize  the 
Commissioner  of  Educaticoi  to  make 
grants  to  support  planning,  pilot,  and 
denonstratlon  projects,  the  dissemi- 
nation of  information,  and  the  evalua- 
tion of  adult  Indian  education  programs. 
In  addition,  the  Commissioner  is  author- 
ized to  assist  in  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  Indian  adult  basic  educa- 
tion programs,  to  support  a  major  re- 
search and  demonstration  effort  in  this 
field,  and  to  determine  accurately  the 
extent  of  illiteracy  and  lack  of  high 
school  completion  of  Indian  adults. 

Applications  must  provide  for  evalua- 
tion and  the  participation  by  tribal  com- 
munities and  the  persons  to  be  served  in 
all  aspects  of  the  program.  In  fact,  ap- 
pro vable  Indian  applicants  are,  imder  the 
provisions  of  this  title  and  title  I  of  the 
Indian  Education  Act.  to  be  given  pref- 
erence in  funding.  Five  million  dollars  is 
authorized  for  fiscal  1972  and  eight  mil- 
lion dollars  for  each  of  the  four  succeed- 
mg  fiscal  years. 

MIT  D — NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  ;   BUREAU 
or  INDIAN   HJUCATION;    MISCELLANEOUS 

It  is  my  strong  belief  that  before  really 
effective,  exemplary  programs  to  improve 
Pederal  Indian  schools  and  Indian  edu- 
cation generally  are  possible,  a  reorga- 
nization of  existing  efforts  is  mandatory. 
The  present  lack  of  quality,  quantity,  and 
coordination  in  the  provision  of  Indian 
educational  opportunity  is  so  severe  that 


only  a  fresh  and  concerted  approach, 
one  which  actively  encourages  Indian 
participation  and  control,  at  both  the 
national  and  local  levels,  can  turn  the 
tide. 

The  establishment  of  a  National  Board 
of  Indian  Education  is  consistent  with 
the  conclusions  of  every  study  of  Federal 
Indian  schools,  and  was  a  key  recom- 
mendation in  the  final  report  of  the  Spe- 
cial Indian  fklucatiou  Subcommittee. 
Mr.  DoMiNiCK,  who  is  a  consponsor  of 
this  bill,  was  in  large  part  responsible 
for  the  adoption  of  this  recommenda- 
tion by  the  subcommittee.  The  subcom- 
mittee suggested  that  the  National 
Board  'have  oversight  over  the  opera- 
tions of  the  schools  and  have  authority 
to  set  standards  and  criteria  and  deter- 
mine policy  within  the  framework  of  the 
law."  The  National  Board  could  then  be 
instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  lo- 
cal school  boards,  giving  substance  to 
the  objective  of  self-determination  of 
Indian  education. 

The  minority  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, who  contributed  significantly  to 
its  efforts,  stated  as  the  most  important 
recommendation  the  provision  of  a  ve- 
hicle to  achieve  "guidance  by  Indians 
themselves  of  the  education  of  their  own 
children  through  national  and  local  In- 
dian boards  of  education."  Just  this  past 
July  the  President  recognized  that  In- 
dian control  of  Indian  education  should 
be  a  primary  objective  of  our  national 
policy. 

Title  rv  of  the  Indian  Education  Act 
would  establish  a  15-member  National 
Board  of  Indian  Education,  appointed  by 
the  President  from  nominees  furnished 
by  Indian  tribes  and  organizations. 
Members  will  serve  staggered  terms  of  3 
years.  The  staff  of  the  National  Board 
will  include  an  Executive  Director  and 
a  Superintendent  of  Indian  Education. 

Dr.  Glen  Nimnicht  and  Dr.  Francis 
McKinley.  of  the  Far  West  Laboratory 
for  Eiducational  Research  and  Develop- 
ment, told  the  Indian  Education  Sub- 
committee early  in  1969: 

The  BIA  is  established  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  whose  Interests  lie  mainly 
vrith  resources,  and  deals  primarily  with  sp>e- 
clal  Interests  such  as  the  oil  and  mineral  in- 
dustries, grazing  lands,  outdoor  recreation, 
reclamation,  etc  .  .  .  One  has  only  to  examine 
the  yearly  BIA  budget  requests  and  what  It 
eventually  gets  In  appropriations  to  see  that 
activities  aimed  at  getting  Indians  away 
from  the  reservations,  such  as  the  relocation 
programs,  receive  ample  funding  while  those 
which  would  promote  Indian  development 
on  his  home  grounds  receive  inadequate  or 
no  funding. 

In  light  of  these  facts,  Drs.  Nimnicht 
and  McKinley  recommended  that  re- 
sponsibility for  educating  American  In- 
dians from  the  BIA  to  a  Federal  Com- 
mission. The  National  Board  would  be 
comparable  to  such  a  commission. 

The  Nimnicht-McKlnley  suggestion 
included  a  mandate  to  the  Commission 
to  turn  over  control  of  Indian  education 
to  the  Indian  people  within  a  period  of 
5  years.  This  aspect  of  their  recom- 
mendation has  not  been  adopted  in  title 
rv  of  the  bill,  since  Indians  will  control 
the  National  Board,  the  National  Board 
is  directed  to  Immediately  take  steps  to 
vest  control  over  individual  schools  at 
the  local  level,  and  because  any  l^is- 


lated  time  frame  is  too  unyielding  and 
implies  imposition  upon  communities  of 
unnecessary  outside  limitations. 

One  thing  is  clear,  as  Nimnicht  and 
McKinley  forcefully  recognized— the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  does  not  appear 
capable  of  self-renewal  or  internal  re- 
form. Two  of  the  three  top  education 
positions  in  the  BIA  have  remained 
empty  for  almost  2  years.  Leon  Osview 
observed  to  the  Indian  Education  sub- 
committee : 

The  BIA  structtire  Is  designed  more  than 
most  for  stability.  It  Is  doubtful  that  very 
much  could  be  done  with  or  to  the  people  in 
the  organization,  given  the  present  structure, 
to  encourage  innovative  practice. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  scored 
the  Bureau  for  a  "total  absence  of  any 
research  and  demonstration  funds"  in  its 
budget,  and  Edgar  Cahn,  in  his  recent 
book,  found: 

Judged  by  four  basic  standards  of  govern- 
mental performance — efficiency,  technical 
competence.  Innovation  or  effective  advo- 
cacy— the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  a 
fallxire. 

And  Alvin  Josephy,  in  a  report  to  the 
White  House  in  1969,  put  it  bluntly: 

On  the  reservation  level,  where  Indians  are 
trying  to  participate  constructively  to  help 
frame  design  and  execute  programs  to  meet 
their  problems,  they  axe  hamstrung  and 
frustrated  daily  by  an  endless  round  of  de- 
lays and  negativism  occasioned  by  the  inter- 
nal workings  of  the  higher  echelons  of  the 
Bureau.  The  effect  is  that  the  Indians  cannot 
participate  in  making  decisions  for  them- 
selves, for  In  meaningful  things,  the  deci- 
sions cannot  be  made  at  their  level.  Govern- 
ment protestations  In  support  of  the  princi- 
ple of  self-determination  notwithstanding, 
the  important  decisions  must  be,  and  are, 
made — under  the  present  arrangement — in 
the  echelons  above  the  Indians. 

Thus  I  believe  it  Is  necessary,  as  well 
as  desirable,  to  transfer  the  administra- 
tion of  education  programs  from  the  Bu- 
reau to  the  new  National  Board  of  In- 
dian Education. 

The  National  Board  will  be  responsible 
for  all  functions  relating  to  Indian  edu- 
cation which  were  formerly  carried  out 
by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  This  will 
include  administration  of  the  Johnson - 
O'Malley  program.  The  Board  may  es- 
tablish local  school  districts  and  author- 
ize school  boards,  selected  at  the  local 
level,  for  Federal  Indian  schools.  The 
Board  is  thus  given  complete  flexibihty 
to  provide  the  mechanisms — and  the 
funding — for  local  takeover  of  education 
programs  and  fimctions  under  its  au- 
thority. If  the  local  community  in  which 
a  Federal  school  is  located  does  not  wish 
to  assume  immediate  control  of  the 
school,  it  does  not  have  to;  in  that  case, 
the  National  Board  will  continue  to  ad- 
minister that  school.  But  if  the  com- 
munity wishes  to  assume  control  of  its 
school,  it  may  do  so  under  such  regula- 
tions and  guidelines  as  are  issued  by  the 
Board.  The  National  Board  will  have  leg- 
islative authority  to  provide  funds  di- 
rectly to  the  local  Indian  school  boards, 
without  the  need  for  complex  and  time- 
consuming  contracting. 

If  the  local  boards  wish  to  affiliate 
their  schools  with  the  State  systems  and 
t>ecome  local  educational  agencies  recog- 
nized under  title  I  of  the  act,  then  at 
that  time  the  National  Board  will  relin- 
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quish  its  authority  and  terminate  its  ad- 
ministrative oversight.  To  take  up  the 
possible  gap  in  funding  in  these  situa- 
tions and  to  get  these  new  "public"  In- 
dian schools  off  the  ground,  the  Com- 
mii.3ioner  of  Education  is  provided  with 
discretionary  funds  In  title  I  of  the  act. 

The  National  Board  will  also  serve  an 
advisory  role  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  on  the  administration  of  vari- 
ous programs  relating  to  Indian  educa- 
tion under  his  Jurisdiction,  Including 
parts  A.  B.  and  C  of  this  amendment 

The  National  Board,  finally.  Is  directed 
to  investigate  off-reservation  boarding 
schools  to  determine  which  should  be 
converted  to  therapeutic  treatment  cen- 
ters, to  examine  the  boarding  schools 
with  a  view  to  implementing  necessary 
reforms,  and  to  report  its  findings  to  the 
Congress  by  January  1.  1973.  Approxi- 
mately 11.320  Indian  children  attend  the 
19  Federal  off-reservation  boarding 
schools,  and  the  Indian  Education  Sub- 
committee observed  in  its  report  that 
these  schools  fail  both  to  educate  and  to 
meet  the  psychological  and  social  needs 
of  the  students  as  individuals.  In  fact,  the 
report  states : 

A  strong  case  can  be  made  .  .  that  the 
boarding  schools  contribute  to  the  students' 
mental  health  problems 

Reports  last  year  came  into  my  oCQce 
substantiating  this  statement  and  out- 
lining problem  after  problem  with  board- 
ing schools.  The  National  Indian  Youth 
Council  charged  the  Intermountaln 
School,  for  example,  with  discrimination 
against  Indian  employees,  discrimination 
against  native  religious  practices,  lan- 
giiage.  and  culture,  and  brutality  against 
Indian  students.  The  Intermountaln 
School  Chapter  of  Amerind.  Inc..  called 
Intermountaln  "a  bed  for  Illicit  prac- 
tices." It  alleged  harassment  of  Indian 
employees,  discrimination  against  Indian 
students  and  employees,  mismanage- 
ment, and  mistreatment  of  students  The 
BIA  has  been  aslied  to  Investigate  these 
charges  but  has  apparently  shown  resist- 
ance to  instituting  any  substantial  re- 
forms. Clearly  Institutional  reforms,  not 
cosmetic  treatment,  are  called  for.  The 
National  Board  of  Indian  Education 
should  initiate  the  proper  reforms. 

The  amendment  I  am  introducing 
leaves  unresolved  the  relationship  of  the 
National  Board  of  Indian  Education  to 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affalit  Insofar  as 
the  Biu-eau  provides  support  services  re- 
lated to,  but  not  considered,  educational 
services.  This  area  must  be  more  fully 
explored  In  hearings.  But  what  Is  as- 
sumed from  the  start,  and  what  Is  etched 
in  its  history,  is  the  Incapacity  of  the 
BIA  to  provide  satisfactory  and  relevant 
education  for  Indian  children.  Thus,  the 
National  Board  will  take  over  this  func- 
tion from  the  Bureau. 

To  administer  Indian  education  pro- 
grams under  the  jurisdiction  of  HEW.  a 
Bureau  of  Indian  Education  would  be 
CBtabllshed  in  the  Office  of  Education, 
headed  by  a  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent from  nominees  submitted  by  the 
National  Board. 


run    K — MIBCnXANBOtTB    PaOVISlONS 

Various  provisions  of  the  Education 
Professions  Development  Act — title  V  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act — would  be 
amended  to  reflect  the  educational  per- 
sonnel needs  of  Indian  children  and 
schools.  Title  HI  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act.  designed  to  strengthen  developing 
institutions  of  higher  education,  would 
be  amended  so  as  to  include  recently 
created  institutions  on  or  near  Indian 
reservations,  in  order  to  increase  the 
avaUability  of  higher  education  for 
Indians. 

The  amendments  to  titles  HI  and  V  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  were  recom- 
mended by  the  Indian  Education  Sub- 
committee and  were  proposed  In  the  last 
Congress  in  two  bills  Introduced  by 
Senator  EtomNicK.  I  have  incorporated 
those  bills  into  this  title  for  convenience, 
but  I  would  like  to  acknowledge  the 
interest,  involvement,  and  initiative  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  In  this  area, 
as  reflected  in  his  contributions  to  the 
work  of  the  subcommittee  and  his  Intro- 
duction of  these  bills. 

The  National  Board  of  Indian  Educa- 
tion is  directed,  in  the  flnal  provisions 
of  the  title,  to  raise  the  Institute  of 
American  Indian  Arts  at  Santa  Pe,  N 
Mex.,  to  the  level  of  a  4-year  college,  to 
provide  support  for  community  colleges 
on  or  near  Indian  reservations,  to  study 
the  feasibility  of  Indian  community  col- 
leges and  work  toward  their  establish- 
ment, and  to  report  to  Congress  on  these 
matters  by  July  1.  1972. 

CONCXCSION 

The  Indian  Education  Act  may  go 
farther  than  some  at  this  time  deem  ad- 
visable. I  do  not  think  so.  Most  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  respond  to  problems 
that  have  been  around  for  a  long  time. 
Many  reflect  recommendations  made  for 
decades.  This  is  not  to  say  that  there 
is  only  one  way  to  approach  Indian  edu- 
cation reform  The  Indian  Education  Act 
represents  an  attempt  at  maximum  flex- 
ibility In  balancing  the  needs  of  Indian 
children  with  the  realities  of  program 
limitations.  Of  course,  funding  will  be 
crucial.  We  should  not  go  through  the 
motions  of  setting  up  new  far-reaching 
programs  If  we  do  not  intend  adequately 
to  fund  them.  At  least  this  bUl  will  make 
quite  clear  the  challenge  to  Congress  to 
provide  sufQcient  funds  where  and  when 
they  are  most  needed. 

This  bill  may  not,  on  the  other  hand, 
meet  the  expectations  of  some.  It  does 
not  authorize  Federal  funding  to  sup- 
plant every  dollar  spent  by  local  public 
school  districts  in  the  education  of  In- 
dian children.  It  does  not  provide  vouch- 
ers or  stamps  to  be  used  by  parents  or 
tribal  councils  in  negotiating  for  the  edu- 
cation of  Indian  children.  These  propos- 
als are  not  rejected  as  necessarily  im- 
desirable.  but  only  as  being  at  this  time 
impractical.  I  am  not  prepared  to  tell 
American  Indians  and  Alaskan  Natives 
that  they  must  wait  decades  longer  be- 
fore the  Government  can  work  out  some 
ideal  legislative  approach  to  providing 
exemplary  educational  opportunities  for 
their  children  The  Indian  Education  Act 
represents  a  commitment  on  the  part  of 
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its  sponsors  to  Improving  and  reformlnn 
Indian  education  in  1971,  on  the  baais^ 
immediate  needs  and  wishes  of  the  In- 
dian people. 

One  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Indian 
EducaUon  Subcommittee,  Mr.  William 
Pensoneau,  observed : 

The  problem  U  not  with  the  Indians  Ther 
merely  react. 

The  problem  U  with  the  instttuttoni  that 
service  Indlaiu  .  .  . 

The  Institutions  that  serve  Indians  wtr« 
created  by  man. 

The  Indians  were  created  by  Ood.  Surely 
the  institutions  are  more  amenable  to 
change  than  the  people. 

The  subcommittee  concluded  on  the 
basis  of  this  and  similar  testimony 
that— 

Our  national  pollclea  for  educating  Ameri- 
can Indians  are  a  failure  of  major  propor- 
tions .  .  .  Past  generation  of  lawmakers  and 
administrators  have  failed  the  American  In- 
dian. Our  own  generation  thus  faces  a  chal- 
lenge— we  can  continue  the  unacceptable 
policies  and  programs  of  the  past  or  we  can 
recognize  our  failures,  renew  our  commit- 
ments, and  reinvest  our  efforts  with  new 
energy 

The  amendment  I  have  introduced  to- 
day would  provide  us  with  the  means  to 
respond  to  that  challenge.  It  would  con- 
stitute a  new  and  vital  commitment  to 
quality  educational  opportunity  for  the 
American  Indian — a  commitment  which 
Is  essential  to  the  restoration  of  this 
Nation's  legal  and  moral  integrity. 

Mr.  President,  I  Eisk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Indian  Education  Act 
amendment  in  Its  entirety  and  a  section 
by  section  analysis  of  that  amendment 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of 
my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  analysis  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In   the  Rkcord,  as  follows: 

AMKNDlfKNT   NO.   6 

On  page  130.  after  line  ai.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

TITLE  V— INDIAN  EDUCATION 
Pa«t  a — RrvisiON  OF  Impacted  Akeas  P«o- 
ORAM  AS  It  Rklatxs  to  Ikdian  CHnJ>tIN 
Sec  500.  (a)  The  Act  of  September  30.  1960 
(Public  Law  874,  Blghty-flrst  Congress),  Is 
amended  by  red«slgnatlng  title  III  as  title  IV, 
by  redesignating  sections  301  through  303 
and  references  thereto  as  sections  401 
through  403.  respectively,  and  by  adding  after 
title  n  the  following  new  title: 

"TITLE  UI— FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  TO 
LOCAL  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES  FOR 
THE  EDUCATION  OP  INDIAN  CHILDREN 

"SHOBT  TTTLE 

'•Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Indian  Elementary  and  Secondary  School  As- 
sistance Act'. 

"dbclakatton  or  policy 
"Sec.  303.  (a)  In  recognition  of  the  special 
educational  needs  of  Indian  students  In  the 
United  States,  Congress  hereby  declares  It  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  local  educational 
agencies  to  develop  and  carry  out  elementary 
and  secondary  school  programs  specially  de- 
signed to  meet  these  special  educational 
needs. 

"(b)  During  the  period  beginning  June  1, 
1973,  and  ending  June  30.  1977,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall.  In  order  to  effectuate  the  policy 
set  forth  In  subsection  (a)  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram of  making  grants  to  local  educational 
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ajrencles  which  are  entitled  to  payments  un- 
der this  title  and  which  have  submitted,  and 
had  approved,  applications  therefor.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"OaANTS   TO    LOCAL    EDUCATIONAL    ACZNCIZS 

"Sic.  303.  (a)  Pot  the  purpose  of  comput- 
ing the  amount  to  which  a  local  educational 
»rency  Is  entitled  under  this  title  for  any 
flsc:^l  year  In  the  period  during  which  grants 
ire  to  be  made,  as  specified  In  section  303(b) , 
the  Comml.''eloner  shall  determine  the  num- 
ber of  Indian  children  who  were  enrolled  In 
the  schotJis  of  a  local  educational  agency,  and 
for  whcm  such  agency  provided  free  public 
education,  dur-ng  such  fiscal  year. 

•■(b)(1)  The  amount  of  the  grant  to  which 
a  iccal  educational  agency  is  entitled  under 
thU  title  lor  any  flsc  1  year  shall  be  an 
MTOunt  equal  to  (A  tiie  average  per  pupil 
ex  endlture  for  such  agency  (as  determined 
under  paragraph  (3))  multiplied  by  (B)  the 
sum  of  the  number  of  children  determined 
under  subsection  ( a ) . 

"(2)  A  Iccal  educational  agency  shall  not 
be  entlUed  to  receive  a  giant  under  this  title 
for  any  fiscal  year  unless  the  number  of 
children  under  subrectlon  (a),  with  respect 
to  such  agency.  Is  at  leist  ten. 

•'(3)  POT  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  for  a  local 
educational  agency  shall  be  the  aggregate 
current  expenditures,  during  the  second  fiscal 
year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
computation  Is  made,  of  all  of  the  local  edu- 
cational agencies  In  the  State  In  which  such 
agency  is  located,  plus  any  direct  current 
expenditures  by  such  State  for  the  operation 
of  such  agencies  (without  regard  to  the 
sources  of  funds  from  which  either  of  such 
expenditures  are  made),  divided  by  the  ag- 
gregate number  of  children  who  were  In 
average  dally  enrollment  for  whom  such 
agencies  provided  free  public  education  dur- 
ing such  prscedlng  fiscal  year. 

"(c)  In  addition  to  the  sums  apjproprlated 
for  any  fiscal  year  for  grants  to  local  educa- 
tional agendee  under  this  title,  there  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  an  amount  not  in  excess  of  1  per 
centum  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  pay- 
ments on  the  basis  of  entitlements  under 
this  section  for  that  fiscal  year,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  the  Commissioner  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  schools  on  or  near 
reservations  which  are  not  local  educational 
agencies  or  have  not  been  local  educational 
agencies  for  more  than  three  years.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  appropriate  provisions  of  this 
title. 

"USES   or   rEDERAL   FUNDS 

"Sec.  304.  Grants  under  this  title  may  be 
used.  In  accordance  with  applications  ap- 
proved under  section  306,  for — 

"(a)  planning  for  and  taking  other  steps 
leading  to  the  development  of  programs  spe- 
cially designed  to  meet  the  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  Indian  children,  including 
pilot  projects  designed  to  test  the  effective- 
ness of  plans  so  develop>ed:  and 

"(b)  the  establishment,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  programs,  Including,  In  accord- 
ance with  special  regulations  of  the  Com- 
missioner, minor  remodeling  of  classroom  or 
other  space  used  for  such  programs  and  ac- 
quisition of  necessary  equipment,  Bp)eclally 
designed  to  meet  the  special  educatlonaJ 
needs  of  Indian  children. 

"APPLicA'noN    POR    grants;    conditions    for 

APPROVAL 

"Sec.  305  (a)  A  grant  under  this  title, 
except  as  provided  In  section  303(b)  (3) ,  may 
be  made  only  to  a  local  educational  agency 
or  agencies,  but  only  upon  application  to  the 
Commissioner  at  such  time  or  times.  In  such 
manner,  and  containing  or  accompanied  by 
such  Information  as  the  Ccxnmlssloner  deems 
necessary.  Such  application  shall — 

"(1)  provide  that  the  activities  and  serv- 
ices for  which  assistance  under  this  title  Is 


sought  will  be  administered  by  or  under  the 
supervision  of  the  applicant; 

"(3)  set  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  section  304,  and  provide  for 
such  methods  of  administration  as  are  nec- 
essary for  the  proper  and  efficient  operation 
of  the  program; 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  an  application  for  pay- 
ments for  planning,  provide  that  (A)  the 
planning  was  or  will  be  directly  related  to 
programs  or  projects  to  be  carried  out  under 
this  title  and  has  resulted,  or  is  reasonably 
likely  to  result.  In  a  program  or  project 
which  will  be  carried  out  under  this  title, 
and  (B)  the  planning  funds  are  needed  be- 
cause of  the  innovative  nature  of  the  pro- 
gram or  project  or  because  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  lacks  the  resources  necessary 
to  plan  adequately  for  programs  and  proj- 
ects to  be  carried  out  under  this  title; 

"(4)  provide  that  effective  procedures.  In- 
cluding provisions  for  appropriate  objective 
measurement  of  educational  achievement, 
will  be  adopted  for  evaluating  at  least  an- 
nually the  effectiveness  of  the  programs  and 
projects  in  meeting  the  special  educational 
needs  of  Indian  students;' 

"(5)  set  forth  pwllcles  and  procedures 
which  assure  that  Federal  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  will 
be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and.  to  the 
extent  practical,  Increase  the  level  of  funds 
that  would.  In  the  absence  of  such  Federal 
funds,  be  made  available  by  the  applicant 
for  the  education  of  Indian  children  and  In 
no  case  supplant  such  funds; 

"(6)    provide   for  such   fiscal   control  and^ 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of,  and 
accounting  for,  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  ap- 
plicant under  this  title;  and 

"(7)  provide  for  making  an  annual  report 
and  such  other  reports.  In  such  form  and 
containing  such  Information,  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  reasonably  require  to  carry 
out  his  functions  under  this  title  and  to  de- 
termine the  extent  to  which  funds  provided 
under  this  title  have  been  effective  In  Im- 
proving the  educational  opportunities  of  In- 
dian students  In  the  area  served,  and  for 
keeping  such  records  and  for  affording  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may  find 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  veri- 
fication of  such  reports. 

"(b)  An  application  by  a  local  educational 
agency  or  agencies  for  a  grant  under  this 
title  may  be  approved  only  If  it  Is  consistent 
with  the  applicable  provisions  of  this  title 
and — 

"(1)  meets  the  requirements  set  forth  In 
subsection  (a) ; 

"(3)  provides  that  the  program  or  project 
for  which  application  Is  made — 

"(A)  win  utilize  the  best  available  talents 
and  resources  (Including  persons  from  the 
Indian  community)  and  will  substantially 
increase  the  educational  opportunities  of 
Indian  students  In  the  area  to  be  served  by 
the  applicant;  and 

"(B)  has  been  developed — 
"(1)  in  open  consultation  with  {Mrents  of 
Indian  children,  teachers,  and,  where  ap- 
plicable, secondary  school  students.  Includ- 
ing public  hearings  at  which  such  persons 
have  had  a  full  opportunity  to  understand 
the  program  for  which  assistance  is  being 
sought  and  to  offer  recommendations 
thereon,  and 

"(11)  with  the  participation  and  approval 
of  a  committee  composed  of  parents  of  chil- 
dren participating  In  the  program  for  which 
assistance  Is  sought,  teachers,  and,  where 
applicable,  secondary  school  students,  of 
which  at  least  half  the  members  shall  be  such 
parents; 

"(C)  sets  forth  such  policies  and  proce- 
dures as  will  Insure  that  the  program  for 
which  assistance  Is  sought  will  be  operated 
In  consultation  with,  and  the  Involvement 
of,  parents  of  the  children  and  representa- 


tives of  the  area  to  be  served,  Including  the 
committee  established  for  the  purposes  of 
clause  (3)  (B)  (11). 

"(3)  has  been  submitted  to  the  appropriate 
State  educational  agency  for  comment  and 
recommendations. 

"(c)  Amendments  of  applications  shall, 
except  as  the  Commissioner  may  otherwise 
provide  by  or  pursuant  to  regulations,  be 
subject  to  approval  In  the  same  manner  as 
original  applications. 

"patments 
"Sec.  306.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  307, 
from  time  to  time  pay  to  each  local  ed- 
ucational agency  which  has  had  an  applica- 
tion approved  under  section  305,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  exi)ended  by  such  agen- 
cy in  carrying  out  activities  under  such 
application. 

"(b)(1)  No  pajnnents  shall  be  made  un- 
der this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  to  any 
local  educational  agency  In  a  State  which 
has  taken  Into  consideration  payments  un- 
der this  tlUe  in  determining  the  eligibility 
of  such  local  educational  agency  In  that 
State  for  State  aid,  or  the  amount  of  that 
aid,  with  respect  to  the  free  public  educa- 
tion of  children  during  that  year  or  the 
preceding  fiscal  year. 

"(3)  No  payments  shall  be  made  under 
this  title  to  any  local  educational  agency  for 
any  fiscal  year  unless  the  State  educational 
agency  finds  that  the  combined  fiscal  effort 
(as  determined  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions of  the  Commissioner)  of  that  agency 
and  the  State  with  respect  to  the  provision 
of  free  public  education  by  that  agency  for 
the  preceding  fi.scal  year  was  not  less  than 
such  combined  fiscal  effort  for  that  purpose 
for  the  second  preceding  fiscal  year. 

"adjustments  where  necessitated  bt 

appropriations 
"Sec.  307.  (a)  If  the  sums  appropriated  for 
any  fiscal  year  for  making  payments  under 
this  title  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  In  full 
the  total  simounts  which  all  local  educa- 
tional agencies  are  eligible  to  receive  under 
this  title  for  that  fiscal  year,  the  maximum 
amounts  which  all  such  agencies  are  eligible 
to  receive  under  this  title  for  such  fiscal  year 
shall  be  ratably  reduced.  In  case  additional 
funds  become  available  for  making  such  pay- 
ments for  any  fiscal  year  during  which  the 
first  sentence  of  this  subsection  Is  applicable, 
such  reduced  amounts  shall  be  Increased  on 
the  same  basis  as  they  were  reduced, 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  any  fiscal  year  In  which 
the  maximum  amounts  for  which  local  ed- 
ucational agencies  are  eligible  have  been  rj- 
duced  under  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(a) ,  and  In  which  additional  funds  have  not 
been  made  available  to  pay  in  full  the  total 
of  such  maximum  amounts  under  the  second 
sentence  of  such  subsection,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  fix  dates  prior  to  which  each 
local  educational  agency  shall  report  to  him 
on  the  amount  of  funds  available  to  it,  under 
the  terms  of  section  306(a)  and  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  which  It  estimates,  in 
accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, that  It  will  expend  under  approved 
applications.  The  amounts  so  available  to 
any  local  educational  sigency,  or  any  amount 
which  would  be  available  to  any  other  local 
education  agency  If  It  were  to  submit  an 
ap provable  application  therefor,  which  the 
Commissioner  determines  will  not  be  usea 
for  the  period  of  Its  avallabUlty,  shall  be 
available  for  allocation  to  those  local  educa- 
tional agencies.  In  the  manner  provided  In 
the  second  sentence  of  subsection  (a) ,  which 
the  Commissioner  determines  will  need  ad- 
ditional funds  to  carry  out  approved  applica- 
tions, except  that  no  local  educational  agency 
shall  receive  an  amount  under  this  sentence 
which,  when  added  to  the  amount  available 
to  It  under  subsection  (a),  exceeds  its  en- 
titlement tinder  section  303. 
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"Sbc.  308.  As  used  In  UiU  title,  the  tenn 
'Indian'  means  any  Individual  who  U  an  en- 
rolled member  of  a  tribe,  band,  or  other  or- 
ganized group  of  Indlaii*.  or  who  la  a  de- 
scendant of  any  such  enrolled  member,  or 
who  Is  considered  by  the  Secretary  of  Inter- 
ior to  be  an  Indian.". 

(b)(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  tectloa  103(a)  of 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1965  Is  amended — 

( .^  I  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (  B  i .  and 
by  striking  out  "(A)"  where  It  appears  after 
"Sec.  103.  {a)(l)": 

(B)  In  the  fourth  sentence  thereof,  by 
striking  out  "and  the  terms  upon  which  pay- 
ment shall  be  made  to  the  Department  of 
Interior";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  tbe  third  sentence 
thereof. 

(3)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  303  of  the 
Act  of  September  30.  1050.  Is  amended — 

(A)  !n  the  second  sentence,  by  striking  out 
■■(A)  except  for  the  purposes  of  section  6, 
real  property  held  In  trust  by  the  United 
States  for  individual  Indians  or  Indian  tribes, 
and  real  property  hela  by  individual  Indians 
or  Indian  tribes  which  '.s  subject  to  restric- 
tions on  alienation  Imposed  by  the  United 
States,"  and   by  redesignating  clauses    (B), 

(C),  and  (D)  therein,  and  all  references 
tTiereto.  as  clauses  (A).  (B),  and  (C),  re- 
spectively, and 

(B)  In  the  fourth  sentence.  (1)  by  Inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ".  or  (C)  Indian  reservations,  or 
other  property  held  (1)  In  trust  by  the  United 
States  for  indlvldua!  Indians  or  Indian  tribes 
or  (11)  held  by  individual  Indians  or  Indian 
tribes  which  Is  subject  to  restrictions  on 
alienation  Imposed  by  tne  United  States'", 
and  (11)  by  striking  out  "and  (B)'"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  '".  ir  (B)". 

Part  B — Spiciai  PaocRitMS  and  Phojects  To 
Impkove  Educational  OppoBTUNmES  roa 
Indian  Chilosen 

amendment  to  tttu  vot  of  tk«  blementa«t 

AND     SECONDAay     CStrCATION     ACT    OF     l««S 

Sac.  531     (a)    Title  HI  of  the  Elementary 

and    Secondary    Education    Act  of    1966    is 

amended  by  addmg  to  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"IMPROTZMCNT     OF      EDUCATIONAL      OPPORTUNI- 
TI«8    FOB     AMEXICAN     INOtAN     CHILDREN 

•'Skc.  810.  (Bi  The  Commissioner  shall 
carry  out  a  program  of  making  grants  for 
the  improvement  of  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  American  Indian  children — 

"(1)  to  support  planning,  pilot,  and  dem- 
onstration projects.  In  accordance  with  sub- 
section (b).  which  are  designed  to  test  and 
demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  programs  for 
Improving  educational  opportunities  for 
American  Indian  children; 

"(3)  to  assist  In  the  establUhment  and 
operation  of  programs,  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (c) ,  which  are  designed  to  stimu- 
late (A)  the  provision  of  educational  serv- 
ices not  available  to  American  Indian  chil- 
dren in  sxifflclent  quantity  or  quality,  and 
(B)  the  development  and  establishment  of 
exemplary  educational  programs  to  serve  as 
models  for  regular  school  programs  in  which 
American  Indian  children  are  educated: 

"(3)  to  assist  in  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  preservlce  and  Inservlce  train- 
ing programs,  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(d).  for  persons  serving  Indian  children  as 
educational  personnel:  and 

"(4)  to  encourage  the  dissemination  of 
Information  and  materials  relating  to.  and 
the  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of.  educa- 
tion programs  which  may  offer  educational 
opportunities  to  American  Indian  children 
In  the  case  of  activities  of  the  type  described 
In  clause  (3) .  preference  shall  be  given  to  the 
training  of  Indians. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  State  .ind  local  educational 


agencies  and  other  appropriate  public  and 
private  educational  and  research  agencies, 
organizations,  and  Institutions  (including 
federally  supported  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  for  Indian  children)  to  support 
planning,  pilot,  and  demonstration  projects 
which  are  designed  to  plan  for,  and  test  and 
demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of.  programs 
for  improving  educational  opportunities  for 
American  Indian  children.  Including — 

"(I)  innovative  programs  related  to  the 
educational  needs  of  educationally  deprived 
children: 

"(3)  btllogual  and  blcultural  education 
programs  and  projects; 

"(3)  special  health  and  nutrition  serv- 
ices, and  other  related  actlvlUes,  which  meet 
the  special  health,  social,  and  psychological 
problems  of  Indian  children:  and 

"(4)  coordinating  the  operation  of  other 
federally  assisted  programs  which  may  be 
used  to  assist  In  meeting  the  needs  of  such 
children. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  Is  also  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  State  and  local  education- 
al agencies  and  to  the  National  Board  of  In- 
dian Education  to  assist  and  stimulate  them 
In  developing  and  establishing  educatlona' 
services  and  programs  specifically  designed 
to  Improve  educational  opportunltlea  for 
American  Indian  children.  Grants  may  be 
used — 

"■(1)  to  provide  educational  services  not 
available  to  such  children  in  sufBclent  quan- 
tity or  quality,  including — 

"(A)  remedial  and  compensatory  instruc- 
tion, school  health,  physical  education, 
psychological,  and  other  services  designed  to 
assist  and  encourage  Indian  children  to  en- 
ter, remain  in,  or  reenter  elemsatary  or  sec- 
ondary school; 

"(B)  comprehensive  academic  and  voca- 
tional Instruction; 

"(C)  Instructional  materials  (such  as  li- 
brary books,  textbooks,  and  other  printed  or 
published  or  audiovisual  materials)  and 
equipment; 

"•(D)  comprehensive  guidance,  counseling, 
and  testing  services; 

"■(E)  special  education  programs  for  handi- 
capped  and  preschool   children; 

■"(P)  bilingual  and  blcultural  education 
programs:  and 

"(G)  other  services  which  meet  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection;   and 

"(3)  for  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  exemplary  and  Innovative  educatton.il 
programs  and  centers.  Involving  new  educa- 
tional approaches,  methods,  and  techniques 
designed  to  enrich  programs  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education  for  Indian  children. 

"■(d)  The  Commissioner  is  also  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  Institutions  of  higher 
education  and  to  State  and  local  educational 
agencies,  in  combination  with  Institutions 
of  higher  education,  for  carrying  out  pro- 
grams and  projects — 

"■(1)  to  prepare  persons  to  serve  Indian 
children  as  teachers,  teacher  aides,  social 
workers,  and  ancillary  educational  person- 
nel: and 

■■(2)  to  Improve  the  quallflcation.<:  of  such 
persons  who  are  seriing  Indian  children  In 
such  capacities.  Grants  for  the  purpose  of 
this  subsection  may  be  used  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  fellowship  programs  leading  to 
an  advanced  degree,  for  Institutes  and.  as 
part  of  a  continuing  program,  for  seminars, 
symposia,  workshops,  and  conferences. 

'•(c)  The  Commissioner  Is  also  authorized 
to  make  grants  to,  and  contracts  with,  public 
and  private  agencies,  organizations,  and  in- 
stitutions (except  that  no  grant  may  be 
made  to  an  agency,  organization,  or  Institu- 
tion other  than  one  which  Is  nonprofit) 
for— 

"  ( 1 )  the  dissemination  of  Information  con- 
cerning education  programs,  services,  and 
resources  available  to  Indian  children,  in- 
cluding  evaluations   thereof;    and 

••(2)  the  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of 


federally  assisted  programs  In  which  Indian 
children  may  participate  in  achieving  the 
purposes  of  such  programs  with  respect  to 
such  children. 

••(f)  Applications  for  a  grant  under  thU 
section  shall  be  submitted  at  such  time,  in 
such  manner,  and  shall  contain  such  infor- 
mation, and  shall  be  consistent  with  such 
criteria,  as  may  be  established  as  require- 
ments in  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Commissioner.  Such  applications  shall— 

■"(1)  set  forth  a  statement  describing  the 
activities  for  which  assistance  is  sought' 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  an  application  for  the 
purposes  of  subsection  (c),  subject  to  such 
criteria  as  the  Commissioner  shall  prescribe, 
provide  for  the  use  of  funds  available  under 
this  section,  and  for  the  coordination  of 
other  resources  available  to  the  applicant, 
In  order  to  Insure  that,  within  the  scope 
of  the  purpose  of  the  project,  there  will  be 
a  comprehensive  program  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section; 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  an  application  for  the 
purposes  of  subsection  (c),  make  adequate 
provision  for  the  training  of  the  personnel 
participating   In   the  project;    and 

■•(4)  provide  for  an  evaluation  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  project  In  achieving  Its 
purposes  and  those  of  this  section. 
The  Commissioner  shall  not  approve  an  ap- 
plication for  a  grant  under  subsectloh  (b) 
or  (c)  unless  he  is  satisfied  that  there  has 
been  participation  by  tribal  communities 
and  parents  of  the  children  to  be  served  in 
the  planning  and  development  of  the  project, 
and  that  there  will  be  such  a  participation 
In  the  operation  and  evaluation  of  the  proj- 
ect. In  approving  applications  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  (b),  the  Commissioner  shall  not 
approve  an  application  from  non-Indian  ed- 
ucational agencies,  organizations,  and  insti- 
tutions until  all  approvable  applications 
from  Indian  educational  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, and  institutions  have  been  approved. 

"(g)  For  the  purpose  of  maki;  g  granu 
under  this  section  there  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $25,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972.  and  135.- 
000,000  for  each  of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal 
years."". 

(b)(1)  Effective  after  June  30.  1973,  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  is  amended — 

(A)  In  section  202(a)(1),  by  striking  out 
"(A)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the 
amount  necessary  for  such  assistance  for 
children  and  teachers  In  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  operated  for  Indian  chil- 
dren by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
(B)"  and  by  striking  out  "■Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the'". 

(B)  in  section  303(a)  (1),  by  striking  out 
■(A)     the    Secretary    of    the    Interior    the 

amount  necessary  to  provide  programs  and 
projects  for  the  purpose  of  this  title  for 
individuals  on  reservations  serviced  by  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  operated  for 
Indian  children  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  (B)'"  and  by  striking  out  'Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  the"". 

(3)  Effective  after  June  30.  1972.  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  section 
612(a)  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  Com- 
missioner shall  allot  the  amount  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  this  paragraph  among 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  according  to  their  re- 
spective needs."'. 

Part     C — Special     Programs     Relating    to 
Adult  Education  roa  American  Indians 

AMENDMENT   TO   TITLE   III   OF   THE    ELEMENTARY 
AND    SECONDARY    EDUCATION    ACT    OF    ISBS 

Sec.  641.  Title  III  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Amendments  of  1966 
(the  Adult  Education  Act)  is  amended  by 
redesignating  sections  314  and  315.  and  all 
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references  thereto,  as  sections  315  and  316. 
respectivily.  and  by  adding  after  section  313 
the  following  new  section: 

"ntpgOVEMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITiES 
FOR  ADULT   AMERICAN   INDIANS 

"Sec.  314.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  car- 
ry out  a  program  of  making  grants  to  State 
and  local  educational  agencies  and  other  ap- 
propriate public  and  private  educational  and 
research  agencies,  organizations,  and  insti- 
tutions to  support  planning,  pilot,  and  dem- 
onstration projects  which  are  designed  to 
plan  for.  and  test  and  demonstrate  the  effec- 
tiveness of  programs  for  providing  adult 
education  for  American  Indians — 

"(1)  to  support  planning,  pilot,  and  dem- 
onstration projects  which  are  designed  to 
test  and  demonstrate  the  effectlvene.ss  of 
programs  for  improving  employment  and 
educational  opportunities  for  adult  Amsri- 
cau  Indians; 

"(2)  to  assist  In  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  programs  which  are  designed  to 
stimulate  (A)  the  provision  of  basic  literacy 
opportunities  to  all  nonllterate  Indian 
adults,  and  (B)  the  provision  of  opportuni- 
ties to  all  Indian  adults  to  qualify  for  a 
high  school  equivalency  certificate  In  the 
shortest  period  of  time  feasible; 

"(3)  to  support  a  major  research  and  de- 
velopment program  to  develop  more  Innova- 
tive and  effective  techniques  for  achieving 
the  literacy  and  high  school  equivalency 
goals; 

"(4)  to  provide  for  basic  surveys  and  eval- 
uations thereof  to  define  accurately  the  ex- 
tent of  the  problems  of  Illiteracy  and  lack 
of  high  school  completion  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions; 

"(6)  to  encourage  the  dissemination  of 
Information  and  materials  relating  to,  and 
the  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of.  educa- 
tion programs  which  may  offer  educational 
opportunities  to  Indian  aidults. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  Is  also  authorized 
to  make  grants  to,  and  contracts  with,  pub- 
lic Rnd  private  agencies,  organizations,  or 
institutions  (except  that  no  grant  may  be 
made  to  an  agency,  organization,  or  institu- 
tion other  than  one  which  is  nonprofit) 
for— 

"(1)  the  dissemination  of  information 
concerning  educational  programs,  services, 
and  resources  available  to  Indian  adults.  In- 
cluding evaluations  thereof;  and 

"(3)  the  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
federally  assisted  programs  in  which  Indian 
adults  may  participate  in  achieving  the  pur- 
poses of  such  programs  with  respect  to  such 
adults. 

"(c)  Applications  for  a  grant  under  this 
section  shall  be  submitted  at  such  time.  In 
such  manner,  and  contain  such  Informa- 
tion, and  shall  be  consistent  with  such 
criteria,  as  may  be  established  as  require- 
ments In  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Commissioner.    Such    applications   shall — 

"(1)  set  forth  a  statement  describing  the 
•ctlvltles  for  which  assistance  is  sought; 

"(3)  provide  for  an  evaluation  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  project  in  achieving  Its 
purposes   and   those   of   this   section. 

The  Commissioner  shall  not  approve  an  ap- 
plication for  a  grant  under  subsection  (a) 
unless  he  is  satisfied  that  there  has  been 
participation  by  tribal  communities  and  In- 
dividuals to  be  served  In  the  planning  and 
development  of  the  project,  and  that  there 
win  be  such  a  participation  In  the  operation 
and  evaluation  of  the  project.  In  approving 
applications  under  subsection  (a),  the  Com- 
missioner shall  not  approve  an  application 
from  non-Indian  educational  agencies,  orga- 
nizations, and  institutions  until  all  approva- 
ble application  from  Indian  educational 
agencies,  organizations,  and  Institutions  have 
been  approved. 

■"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  this  section  there  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $5,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,   1972,  and 


$8,000,000   for  each   of  the  four   succeeding 

fiscal  years."". 

Part  D — National  Board  of  Indian  Educa- 
tion; Bureau  of  Indian  Education;  Mis- 
cellaneous 

NATIONAL  board  OF  INDIAN  EDUCATION 

Sec.  661.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
the  National  Board  of  Indian  Education  (re- 
ferred to  In  this  title  as  the  ""National 
Board") ,  which  shall  consist  of  fifteen  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  Such  appointments  shall  be  made 
by  the  President  from  lists  of  nominees  fur- 
nished, from  time  to  time,  by  Indian  tribes 
and  organizations,  and  shall  represent  diverse 
geographic  areas  of  the  country. 

(b)  Members  of  the  National  Board  shall 
be  appointed  for  terms  of  three  years;  except 
that  the  terms  of  office  of  the  members  first 
taking  office  shall  expire,  as  designated  by 
the  President  at  the  time  of  appointment, 
five  at  the  end  of  one  year,  five  at  the  end 
of  two  years,  and  five  at  the  end  of  three 
years.  No  member  shall  serve  for  more  than 
two  consecutive  terms.  Any  person  appointed 
to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  for  which  his  pred- 
ecessor was  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  remainder  of  that  term.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  designate  one  of  the  members 
to  serve  as  Chairman  and  one  to  serve  as 
Vice  Chairman.  The  Vice  Chairman,  during 
the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Chairman, 
shall  act  for,  and  exercise  the  powers  of, 
the  Chairman.  The  Vice  Chairman  shall  per- 
form such  duties  as  the  Chairman  may  pre- 
scribe from  time  to  time. 

(c)  Members  of  the  National  Board  shall 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  prescribed  for 
grade  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under 
section  5332  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

STAFF    OP     NATIONAL     BOARD 

Sec.  563.  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  It  may  adopt,  the  National  Board 
shall  be  authorized  to— 

(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
an  Executive  Director,  and  such  additional 
staff  personnel  as  the  Chairman  deems  neces- 
sary, without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments In  the  competitive  service,  and 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  classifications  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates,  but  at  rates  not  in  excess 
of  the  maximum  rate  for  grade  GS-18  of  the 
General  Schedule  under  section  5332  of  such 
title; 

(2)  appoint  and  affix  the  compensation  of 
a  Superintendent  of  Indian  Education,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  In  com- 
petitive service,  who  shall  be  compensated 
at  the  rate  prescribed  for  grade  GS-18  of 
the  General  Schedule  under  section  5332 
of  such  title,  and  who  have  such  duties  as 
the  National  Board  shall  prescribe;  and 

(3)  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  a  day  for 
Individuals. 

powers   AND   DUTIES    OF    NA-nONAL   BOARD 

Sec.  563.  The  National  Board  is  authorized 
and  directed — 

(1)  to  carry  out  the  functions  transferred 
to  the  National  Board  pursuant  to  section 
404  of  this  title; 

(2)  to  establish  and  support  local  school 
districts  comprising  Federal  Indian  schools 
over  which  It  has  Jurisdiction  and  control; 

(3)  to  establish  and  support  local  school 
boards,  who  shall  be  selected  at  the  local  level 
In  accordance  with  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  National  Board,  having  administrative 
control  and  direction  over  Federal  Indian 
schools  located  vi^thln  districts  establlabed 
pursuant  to  clause  (2)  of  tMs  section: 

(4)  to  advise  the  Commissioner  ot  Educa- 


tion with  respect  to  the  administration  of 
any  program  in  which  Indian  children  par- 
ticipate. Including  title  in  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1950  (Public  Law  874,  Eighty-first 
Congress) ,  as  added  by  this  Act,  and  section 
810.  title  VIII  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965,  as  added  by  this 
Act;  and 

(5)  to  submit  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  March  31  each  year  a  report  on  Its  ac- 
tivities, which  shall  Include  any  recommen- 
dations it  may  deem  necessary  for  the  Im- 
provement of  federal  programs  In  which 
Indian  children  participate. 

FUNCTIONS    OF    NATIONAL    BOARD 

Sec.  564.  (a)(1)  There  are  hereby  vested 
In  the  National  Board  all  functions  which 
wera  carried  out  Immediately  before  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act  by  the  head  of  any 
agency  In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
er.ament,  except  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Offlcs  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  relating  to  the  educatloa 
of  Indians  In  any  elementary,  secondary,  or 
vcxiatlonal  school,  or  any  institution  of  higher 
education,  including  all  such  functions  being 
administered  through  any  agency,  service, 
bureau,  office,  or  other  entity  ot  any  such 
agency. 

(2)  All  functions  of  any  agency  of  the 
United  States,  except  the  Office  of  Education 
and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  re- 
lating to  the  education  of  Indians  In  any 
elementary,  secondary,  or  vocational  school, 
or  any  institution  of  higher  learning,  are  here- 
by transferred  to,  and  vested  in,  the  Na- 
tional Board. 

(3)  All  orders,  determinations,  rules,  regu- 
lations, permits,  contracts,  grants,  certificates, 
licenses,  and  privileges — 

(A)  which  have  been  Issued,  made,  granted 
or  allowed  to  become  effective  in  the  exer- 
cise of  functions  transferred  by  this  section; 
and 

(B)  which  are  in  effect  at  the  time  this 
section  takes  effect, 

shall  continue  in  effect  according  to  their 
terms  until  modified,  terminated,  superseded, 
set  aside,  or  repealed  by  the  National  Board, 
by  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  or 
by  operation  of  law. 

(4)  All  personnel,  assets,  liabilities,  con- 
tracts, property,  and  records  as  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  to  be  employed,  held, 
or  used  primarily  in  connection  with  the 
functions  transferred  under  this  section  are 
transferred  to  the  National  Board.  Personnel 
engaged  in  functions  transferred  under  this 
section  shall  be  transferred  in  accordance 
with  applicable  laws  and  regulations  relating 
to  transfer  of  functions. 

(5)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
"functions"'  Includes  powers  and  duties. 

(b)    The  National  Board  is  directed — 

(1)  to  conduct.  In  concert  with  a  team  of 
professional  consultants  competent  in  areas 
of  personality  development  and  mental 
health,  a  detailed  investigation  of  the  off- 
reservation  boarding  schools  to  determine 
which  ones  should  be  converted  Into  thera- 
peutic treatment  centers,  and  to  cooperate 
with  the  Public  Health  Service  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  bring  about  such  conversion; 

(2)  to  examine  the  present  distribution 
and  location  of  Federal  boarding  schools  and 
the  pattern  of  student  placement  with  the 
view  to  developing  and  implementing  a  new 
rationale  and  plan  with  regard  to  such 
schcwls;  and 

(3)  to  submit  to  the  Congress  on  or  be- 
fore January  1,  1973,  a  report  on  Its  activi- 
ties under  this  subsection. 

BtTREAU  OF  INDIAN    DJUCA'TION 

Sec.  565.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established, 
in  the  Office  of  Education,  a  bureau  to  be 
known  as  the  '"Bureau  of  Indian  Iklucatlon" 
which  under  the  direction  of  the  Ccxnmls- 
sloner,  shall  have  the  responsibility  for  ad- 
ministering the  provisions  of  title  III  of  the 
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Act  of  September  30,  1950  (Public  Law  874, 
Bl|(hty-arst  Congress) .  as  added  by  tbls  Act, 
section  810  of  title  VIH  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  as 
added  by  this  Act,  and  section  314  of  title 
in  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1966,  as  added  by  this 
Act.  The  Bureau  shall  be  beaded  by  a  Dep- 
uty Commissioner  of  Indian  E^lucatlon.  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  from  a  list  of  nominees  sub- 
mitted to  him  by  the  National  Board  of  In- 
dian Education. 

(b)  The  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Education  shall  be  compensated  at  the 
'"  rate  prescribed  for  grade  17  of  the  General 
Schedule  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  and 
shall  perform  such  duties  as  are  delegated 
or  assigned  to  him  by  the  Commissioner. 
Pa«T   E — UlSCELLANEOOS   pvovisiorrs 

AMENDMSNT  TO   TTTLK   V   OF   HIGHXS   EDUCATION 
ACT    or    1989 

Sec.  581.  (a)  Section  503(a)  ot  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  (I  i  by 
Inserting  after  "and  higher  education."  the 
following:  "Including  the  need  to  provide 
such  programs  and  education  to  Indians." 
and  (2)  by  inserting  after  "the  Department 
of  Labor,"  the  following:  "the  National  Board 
of  Indian  Education,". 

(b)  SecUon  604(a)(1)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  inserting  after  "secondary 
schools'  the  following:  "(including  such 
schools  operated  by  the  National  Board  of 
Indian  Education  or  by  an  agency  o(  an 
Indian  tribe.)". 

(c)  Section  505  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "shaU  consult  with"  the 
following:  "the  Chairman  of  the  National 
Board  of  Indian  Education.". 

(d)  Subsections  (a  and  (d)  of  section  553 
of  such  Act  of  1965  are  each  amended  by 
inserting  after  "in  all  the  States"  a  comma 
and  the  following:  "Including  such  needs  in 
schools  operated  by  the  National  Board  of 
Indian  Education,  or  by  an  agency  of  an 
Indian  tribe. '. 

(e)  Section  553 (a)  of  such  Act  la  amended 
by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "The  Commissioner  may  also  enter  into 
turangements  with  the  National  Board  of 
Indian  Education,  or  with  an  agency  of  an 
I.idlan  tribe,  and  use  funds  appropriated  for 
the  purpose  of  this  section,  for  carrying  out 
the  purpose  of  this  section  with  respect  to 
•chools  operated  by  the  National  Board  of 
Indian  Education,  or  by  an  agency  of  an 
Indian  tribe  or  tribes". 

AMXNDMXNT  TO  TPTLE  Va  OT  HICHKK  EDUCATION 
ACT    or    1»6S 

SBC.  582.  Section  302(d)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof 
a  comma  and  the  following:  "except  that  the 
Commissioner  may  waive  the  five-year  re- 
quirement of  this  clause  with  respect  to  an 
Institution  located  on  or  near  an  Indian 
reservation  in  any  case  in  which  he  deter- 
mines that  such  action  will  increase  the 
availability  of  higher  education  to  Indians". 

INSnTUTE    or    AMEKICAN     INDIAN     A«TS 

Sec.  583.  The  National  Board  of  Indian 
Education  is  directed  and  authorized  to  raise 
the  Institute  of  American  Indian  Arts  at 
Santa  Pe,  New  Mexico,  to  the  level  of  a  4-ye&r 
college. 

COliMUNITT   COLLEGES 

Sec.  684.  (a)  The  National  Board  of  Indian 
Education  U  directed  and  authorieed  to  pro- 
vide oonUnulng  support  for  the  community 
colleges  in  which  a  substantial  number  of 
Indian  students  are  enrolled. 

(b)  The  National  Board  Is  directed  to  con- 
duct a  study  exploring  the  feaslblUty  of  In- 
dian community  colleges,  to  work  toward  the 
establishment  of  such  Indian-controlled  In- 
stitutions, and  to  submit  a  report  respecting 
such  study  to  the  Congress  on  or  before 
July  1.  1973. 


AMENDMENT  TO  THE  ELEMENTAaT  AND  SECOND- 
AKT    EDUCATION   ACT   Or    1»«3 

Sec  585.  Section  706(a)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  pro- 
grams pursuant  to  this  title  for  Individuals 
on  or  from  reservations  serviced  by  element- 
ary and  secondary  schools  operated  on  or 
near  such  reservations  for  Indian  children,  a 
nonprofit  institution  or  organization  of  the 
Indian  tribe  concerned  which  operates  any 
such  school  and  which  Is  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  for  the  purpose  of  this  section, 
may  be  considered  to  be  a  local  educational 
agency,  as  such  term  is  used  in  this  title". 
On  page  3,  above  line  1,  add  the  following  at 
the  end  of  the  table  of  contents: 

"TITLE  V— INDIAN  EDUCATION 
"Pabt  a — Revision  or  Impacted  AasAs  Pro- 
gram AS  It  Relates  to  Indlum  Childeen 
"Sec.  601.  Revision  amendment  of  Public  Law 
874    provisions    relating    to    In- 
dians. 

"Paht  B — Specul  Prockams  and  Projects  To 
Improve  Educational  Opportuntties  for 
Indian  Children 

"Sec.  521.  Addition  of  Indian  education  pro- 
gram part  to  title  III.  ESEA. 
■Part    C— Special    Programs    Relating    to 

Adult  Education  for  American  Indians 
Sec,  641,  Addition  of  Indian  program  part 
to  Adult  Education  Act. 
"Part  D — National  Board  or  Indian  Educa- 
tion:  Bureau  or  Indian  Education;  Mis- 
cellaneous 

"Sec.  661.  National  Board  of  Indian  Educa- 
tion. 

"Sec.  562.  Staff  of  NaUonal  Board. 

"Sec.  563.  Powers  and  duties  of  NaUonal 
Board. 

"Sec.  564.  Punctlons  of  National  Board. 

•  Sec.  666.  Bureau  of  Indian  Education. 
"Part  e: — BCiscellanbous  Provisions 

"Sec.  681.  Inclusion  of  Indians  In  Higher 
Education  Act. 

"Sec.  582.  Waiver  of  5-year  requirement  of 
Higher  Education  Act  of  Indian 
schools. 

"Sec.  683.  ElevaUon  of  Institute  of  American 
Indian  Arts. 

"Sec.  684.  Support  and  study  of  Indian  com- 
munity colleges. 

"Sec.  685.  Expansion  of  Indian  eligibility  un- 
der secUon  706(a).  Elementary 
and  Secondary  EducaUon  Act." 

Section-bt-Section    Analtsis    of    the    In- 
dian Education  Amendment  to  8.  669 

PART   A revision    Or   IMPACTED   AREAS   PROGRAM 

AS  rr  RELATES  TO   INDIAN  CHILDREN 

Section  501— Amends  PL.  874  by  redesig- 
naung  TlUe  m  as  Title  IV  and  adding  the 
following  new  Title  III: 

TITLE      m FINANCIAL      ASSISTANCE      TO      LOCAL 

EDUCATIONAL    AGENCIES    POR    THE    EDUCATION 
or  INDIAN  CHILDREN 

SecUon  301— This  tlUe  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Indian  Elementary  and  Secondary  School 
Assistance  Act." 

SecUon  302 — Declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  local  educaUonal  agencies  to  de- 
velop and  carry  out  elementary  and  second- 
ary school  programs  to  meet  the  special  edu- 
caUonal needs  of  Indian  students  in  the 
United  SUtes 

Directs  the  Commissioner  of  EduoaUon 
to  carry  out  this  policy  through  a  program  of 
grants  to  eligible,  local  educational  agency 
appUcanU  beginning  July  1,  1973  and  end- 
ing June  30.  1977. 

Grants  to  local  educational  agencies 
Section   303 — To  compute   a   local   educa- 
tional agency's  yearly  entitlement,  the  Com- 
missioner  ts   to   determine   the   number  of 


Indian  chilOren  enroliea  lor  wnom  iree  pun. 
lie  educaUon  is  provided  in  the  agencVi 
schools  in  that  fiscal  year.  An  agency  u  not 
entiUed  to  a  grant  unless  there  are  at  least 
ten  such  children. 

The  amount  of  the  enUUement  shaU  be 
equal  to  the  agency's  average  per  pupil  ex 
pendlture  multiplied  by  the  number  of  in- 
dian  children  enrolled. 

The  agency's  average  per  pupU  expendi- 
ture for  any  fiscal  year  is  computed  as  fol- 
lows: the  total  current  expenditures  of  all 
agencies  in  the  SUte  two  fiscal  years  ago 
plus  any  direct  current  State  expenditures" 
for  agency  operation,  divided  by  the  total 
number  of  children  In  average  dally  enroll, 
ment  who  received  free  public  education 
from  such  agencies  two  fiscal  years  ago 

In  addition  to  sums  appropriated  for  local 
educaUonal  agencies,  an  amount  not  in  ex- 
cess of  one  percent  of  the  amount  so  appro- 
priated is  authorized  for  assistance  to  schools 
on  or  near  reservations  which  are  not  or  have 
not  been  local  educational  agencies  for  more 
than  three  years. 

Uses  of  Federal  funds 
Section    304 — Grants    may    be    used    for 
planning,    including    pUot    projects    to   test 
the  effectiveness  of  plans  developed:  and  the 
establishment,    maintenance    and    operation 
of    specially    designed    programs,    including 
minor   remodeling  and   acqulsiUon  of  spe- 
claUy  designed  equipment,  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial educational  needs  of  Indian  children. 
Applications  for  grants;  conditions  for 

approval 
Section  306 — Grants  may  be  made  only  to 
applying  local   educational   agencies.   Appli- 
cations shall : 

Provide  that  the  activities  for  which  assist- 
ance is  sought  will  be  administered  or  super- 
vised by  the  applicant: 

Set  forth  a  program  for  meeting  the  special 
educational  needs  of  Indian  children.  Includ- 
ing proper  and  efficient  methods  of  program 
administration; 

In  the  case  of  planning  applications,  pro- 
vide that  planning  ts  directly  related  to  proj- 
ects to  be  carried  out  under  this  tlUe,  and 
that  such  funds  are  needed  either  because  of 
the  Innovative  nature  of  the  program  or  be- 
cause the  agency  laclu  the  necessary  re- 
sources for  adequate  program  planning; 

Provide  that  effective  annual  evaluaUon 
procedures.  Including  objective  measurement 
of  educational  achievement  will  be  adopted: 
Assure  that  Federal  funds  will  supplement, 
and  In  no  case  supplant,  the  funds  that  the 
applicant  would  make  available  for  the  edu- 
cation of  Indian  children  in  the  absence  ot 
Federal  funds: 

Provide  for  the  necessary  fiscal  control  and 
accounting  procedures:  for  making  an  an- 
nual report  and  other  reports  required  by 
the  Commissioner  to  determine  the  effective- 
ness of  these  funds  in  improving  Indian  edu- 
cational opportunities;  and  for  keeping  ac- 
cessible records  verifying  these  reports. 

Applications  which  meet  the  above  re- 
quirements must  also: 

Provide  for  the  utUlzatlon  of  the  best  avaU- 
able  talent  and  resources  (including  persons 
from  the  Indian  community)  and  substan- 
tially increase  Indian  educational  oppor- 
tunity; 

Btave  been  developed  (1)  in  open.  Informa- 
tive consultation,  including  public  hearings, 
with  parents,  teachers,  and.  If  applicable, 
secondary  school  students,  who  shall  have  an 
opportunity  to  offer  recommendations,  and 
(2)  with  the  participation  and  approval  of 
a  committee  (half  of  which  shall  be  parents 
and  half  persons  of  minority  groups)  com- 
posed of  parents  of  children  served,  teachers, 
and.  If  applicable,  secondary  school  stu- 
dents; 

Set  forth  policies  and  procedures  to  in- 
sure the  continuing  participation  of  parents 
and  representatives  of  the  area,  and  the 
committee  approving  the  program.  In  the 
program '»  operation;  and 
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Be  submitted  to  the  appropriate  State 
educational  agency  for  its  comments  and 
recommendations. 

Amendments  of  application  shall  also  be 
lubject  to  these  provisions,  except  as  other- 
irlse  provided  by  the  Commissioner. 
Payments 

Section  306 — Directs  the  Commissioner  to 
nay  to  each  approved  applicant  an  amount 
equal  to  Its  expenditures  for  activities  under 
this  tiUe,  but  no  payments  shall  be  made  IX 
the  State  has  taken  these  paymenw  into 
consideration  in  determining  the  agency's 
eligibility  for  State  aid.  Nor  shall  payments 
be  made  if  the  combined  State  and  local 
educational  agencies'  fiscal  effort  is  less  than 
that  of  two  fiscal  years  ago. 

Adjustments  where  necessitated  by 
appropriatiOTU 

Section  307 — If  insufficient  funds  are  ap- 
propriated to  pay  the  local  educational  agen- 
cies' full  entitlement,  the  entitlements  of  all 
such  agencies  shall  be  ratably  reduced.  If  ad- 
ditional amounts  become  available,  entitle- 
ments shall  be  Increased  in  the  same  man- 
ner. 

If  entitlements  have  been  reduced  and 
additional  funds  are  not  available,  local  edu- 
cational agencies  shall  report  their  estimated 
expenditures  to  the  Commissioner  by  cer- 
tain dates.  Any  unused  funds  shall  then  be 
available  for  reallocation  to  agencies  which 
need  additional  funds,  but  no  agency  shall 
receive  an  amount  which  exceeds  its  entitle- 
ment. 

Section  308 — In  this  title  'Indian'  means 
any  enrolled  member  of  a  tribe,  band  or 
other  organized  group  of  Indians,  or  his 
descendant,  or  anyone  considered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  to  be  an  Indian. 

Sec.  103(a)  (1)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  is  amended  by  deleting 
references  to  Indian  children  and  allotments 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  and  striking  out  subpara- 
graph (B).  referring  to  Department  of  Inte- 
rior payments  to  local  educational  agencies 
with  out-of-state  Indian  children. 

Sec  303(1)  of  P.L.  874  is  amended  by  re- 
moving Indian  property  from  the  definition 
of  Federal  proi)erty. 

PART    a SPECIAL     PBOGRAMS     AND     PROJECTS    TO 

IMPROVE      EDUCATIONAL      OPPORTUNITIES      FOR 
INDIAN    CHILDREN 

Section  521— Amends  TlUe  VIII  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  qf 
1965  by  adding  the  following  new  section: 

Improvement    of   educational   opportunities 
for  American  Indian  children 

Section  810 — Directs  the  Commissioner  to 
carry  out  a  program  to  Improve  Indian  edu- 
cation by: 

Making  grants  to  State  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies  and  other  public  and  private 
organizations  (including  federally  suppwrted 
elementary  and  secondtu-y  Indian  schools) 
for  planning  pilot,  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects including  (1)  Innovative  programs  for 
the  educationally  deprived.  (2)  bilingual  and 
bicultural  education.  (3)  activities  to  meet 
the  special  health,  nutrition,  social  and  psy- 
chological problems  of  Indian  children,  and 
1 4)  coordination  with  other  related  Federal 
programs; 

Making  grants  to  State  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies  and  the  National  Board  of 
Indian  Education  to  assist  and  stimulate 
programs  to  provide  educational  services  not 
available  In  sufficient  quality  or  quantity  for 
Indian  children  (Including  compensatory 
Instruction  and  other  services  to  encourage 
them  to  enter,  remain  in,  or  reenter  school; 
comprehensive  academic  and  vocational  in- 
struction; instructional  materials  and 
equipment;  guidance,  counseling  and  test- 
ing; programs  for  handicapped  and  preschool 
chUdren;  bUlngual  and  bicultural  education 


Boid  other  services) ,  and  to  establish  and  op- 
erate exemplary  and  innovative  programs 
and  centers  to  enrich  Indian  education; 

Making  grants  to  institutions  of  higher 
education,  and  to  State  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies  in  combination  virlth  such 
institutions,  to  prei>are  or  improve  the  qual- 
ifications of  educational  personnel  and  social 
workers  serving  Indian  children.  Preference 
shall  be  given  to  the  training  of  Indians. 
Grants  may  be  used  for  fellowships,  insti- 
tutes, and  for  other  purposes  which  are  part 
of  a  continuing  program; 

Making  grants  to  and  contracts  with  other 
public  and  private  nonprofit  organizations 
for  dlaseminaUng  Information  on  Indian  ed- 
ucation and  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of 
federally  assisted  programs. 

Grant  applications  shall  describe  the  ac- 
tivities planned.  Program  grant  applications 
will  provide  for:  the  use  of  available  funds 
and  the  coordination  of  other  resources  to 
insure  a  comprehensive  program;  the  train- 
ing of  participating  personnel;  and  evalua- 
tion. 

Parent  and  tribal  community  participa- 
tion In  project  planning,  develof»nent,  and 
evaluation  is  required  fcv  approval. 

For  grants  under  this  section,  $25,000,000 
Is  authorized  for  fiscal  1972  and  $35,000,000 
for  each  of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

Effective  June  30,  1972,  amends  Titles  II 
and  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  (relating  to  school  library  re- 
sources and  supplementary  educational  cen- 
ters and  services)  and  the  Eklucatlon  of  the 
Handlci4>ped  Act  to  eliminate  allotments  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  Indian 
children  In  the  Department's  schools. 

PART  C — SPECIAL   PROGRAMS   RELATTNO  TO   ADULT 
EDUCATION   FOR  AMERICAN   INDIANS 

Section  541 — Amends  Title  III  (the  Adult 
Education  Act)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Amendments  of  1966  by 
redesignating  sections  314  and  316  as  sec- 
tions 315  and  316  and  adding  the  following 
new  section: 

IMPROVEMENT     OF     EDUCATION      OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR   ADULT   AMERICAN   INDIANS 

Seotlon  314 — Authorizes  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  to — 

Make  grants  to  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  and  other  public  and  private  organ- 
izations to  support  planning,  pilot,  and 
demonstration  projects  to  test  the  effective- 
ness of  programs  to  Improve  employment  and 
educational  opportunities  for  American  In- 
dian adults,  including  bilingual  and  bicul- 
tural programs,  and  programs  to  coordinate 
the  operation  of  related  federally  assisted 
programs: 

Assist  In  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  programs  to  stimulate  opportunities  for 
adult  Indians  to  acquire  basic  literacy  skills 
and  qualify  for  a  high  school  equivalency 
certificate:  support  a  major  research  and  de- 
velopment effort  to  find  better  ways  of  meet- 
ing these  goals;  and  determine  the  extent  of 
Illiteracy  and  lack  of  high  school  comple- 
tion on  Indian  reservations; 

Make  grants  to  and  contracts  with  public 
and  nonprofit  private  organizations  to  dis- 
seminate information  on  Indian  adult  edu- 
cational programs  and  to  evaluate  the  effec- 
tiveness of  such  federally  assisted  programs. 

Grant  applications  shall  describe  the  ac- 
tlvlUes  to  be  funded,  provide  for  program 
evaluation,  and  shall  not  be  approved  unless 
the  Commissioner  Is  satisfied  that  there  has 
been  and  will  be  participation  by  tribal  com- 
munities and  the  individuals  to  be  served 
In  the  planning,  operation  and  evaluation  of 
the  project.  Applications  from  non-Indian 
educational  groups  shall  not  be  approved  un- 
til all  approvable  applications  from  Indian 
groups  have  been  approved.  $5,000,000  Is  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  1972  and  $8,000,000  for 
each  of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years. 


PART  D NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  INDIAN  EDUCATION  : 

BUREAU       OF       DTOIAN       EDUCATION:        MISCEL- 
LANEOUS 

National  Board  of  Indian  Education 

Section  561 — Establishes  a  fifteen-member 
National  Board  at  Indian  education,  appoint- 
ed by  the  President,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  from  nominees  fur- 
nished by  Indian  tribes  and  organlaatlons, 
representing  diverse  geographic  areas. 

Members  shall  be  appointed  for  three 
years,  but  the  terms  of  the  first  appointees 
shall  expire  as  follows:  five  at  the  end  of 
one  year,  five  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and 
five  at  the  end  of  three  years.  No  member 
shsill  serve  more  than  two  consecutive  terms. 
Vacancies  filled  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
a  term  shall  be  filled  for  the  term's  remain- 
der. The  President  shall  designate  one  mem- 
ber as  Chairman  and  another  as  Vice  Chair- 
man. Members  shall  be  compensated  at  the 
rate  prescribed  for  grade  GS-18. 

Staff  of  national  board 

SecUon  662 — Authorizes  the  National 
Board  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  an  Executive  Director,  a  Superintendent 
of  Indian  Education,  and  additional  staff 
wl^out  regard  to  {MDVlslons  of  the  United 
States  Code  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service,  classifications  and  Gen- 
eral Schedule  pay  rates,  but  rates  must  not 
exceed  the  maximum  rate  for  a  Q6-18.  The 
Chairman  may  also  procure  temporary  and 
Intermittent  services  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
9100  a  day  per  person. 

Powers  and  duties  of  national  board 
Section  563 — Vests  the  National  Board  with 
these  powers  and  duties:  carrying  out  the 
former  functions  of  all  other  executive  agen- 
cies (except  the  Office  of  Education  and  the 
Office  of  EJconomlc  Opportunity)  relating  to 
Indian  education:  establishing  local  school 
districts  of  Federal  Indian  schools:  estab- 
lishing, at  Its  discreUon,  and  supporting  local 
school  boards  selected  at  the  local  level  In 
accord  with  National  Board  regulations  hav- 
ing administrative  control  over  Federal  In- 
dian schools  in  such  districts;  advising  the 
Commissioner  on  the  administration  of  any 
program  In  which  Indian  children  partici- 
pate, including  Title  m  ot  P.L.  874  and  "ntle 
vn  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
caUon Act,  as  added  by  this  Act;  and  sub- 
mitting to  the  Congress  annually  a  report 
on  Its  activities  which  Includes  recommen- 
dations on  Federal  programming  Involving 
Indian  children. 

Functions  of  Sational  Board 

Section  564 — Vests  In  the  NaUonal  Board 
all  functions  which  were  formerly  carried 
out  by  other  executive  agencies  (except  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity) 
relating  to  Indian  education  at  all  levels. 

Transfers  all  these  functions,  except  for 
those  of  the  Office  of  Education,  and  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  to  the  Na- 
tional Board. 

All  outstanding  orders,  rules,  contracts  and 
the  like  shall  continue  until  changed  by  the 
National  Bocu^,  the  courts,  or  the  operation 
of  the  law. 

All  personnel,  property,  records  and  the 
like  which  are  primarily  concerned  with  the 
functions  transferred  shall  also  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  National  Board. 

Directs  the  National  Board  to:  investigate 
off -reservation  boarding  schools  to  determine 
which  should  be  converted  to  therapeuUc 
treatment  centers  eind  to  cooperate  with  the 
Public  Health  Service  in  their  conversion: 
examine  distribution,  location,  and  student 
placement  In  Federal  boarding  schools  with 
a  view  to  change;  and  report  to  the  Congress 
on  these  studies  by  January  1.  1973. 

Bureau  of  Indian  Education 
Section  405 — Establishes  a  Burea'a  of  In- 
dian Education  In  the  Office  ol  EducaUon. 
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with  responsl'blllty  for  administering  the  pro- 
visions added  by  this  Act  to  P.L.  874  and 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Ediicatlon 
Act.  The  Bxireau  shall  be  headed  by  a  Deputy 
Coimmlaalonar  of  Education  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  Irom  nofnlnees  submitted 
by  the  National  Board  Fhe  Deputy  Com- 
missioner of  Education  shall  be  compensated 
at  the  rate  of  a  GS-i^  and  shall  perform 
such  duties  as  are  assigned  to  him  by  the 
Commlsaloner. 

PAKT   E MtSCKLLAKEOUS  rROVISIDNS 

Section  581 — Amends  the  following  sec- 
tions of  Title  V  (the  Education  Professions 
De.elopment  Act)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965: 

Section  503,  relating  to  the  appraisal  of 
education  personnel  needs.  Is  amended  to 
Include  a  consideration  of  the  educational 
needs  of  Indians: 

Section  504.  designed  to  attract  quail  fled 
persons  to  the  fleld  of  education.  Is  amended 
to  include  Indian  children  In  Department  of 
Interior  and  other  Indian  schools  in  elTorts 
to  Identify  and  encourage  capable  youth  In 
secondary  schools  who  may  wish  to  pursue  a 
career  In  education: 

Section  505.  which  provides  for  consulta- 
tion by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  with 
otber  agencies  to  promote  coordinated  plan- 
ning of  educational  personnel  training  pro- 
grams. Is  amended  to  Include  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

Section  553,  relating  to  leadership  develop- 
ment awards  for  vocational  educational  per- 
sonnel. Is  amended  to  Include  a  considera- 
tion of  the  needs  of  Indian  children  in  De- 
partment of  Interior  and  other  Indian 
schools,  for  qualified  vocational  education 
personnel. 

Section  553  Is  amended  to  authorize  the 
participation  of  Department  of  Interior  and 
other  Indian  schools  In  exchange  programs. 
Institutes  and  In-servlce  education  for  voca- 
tional education  personnel. 

Section  582— Amends  Title  III  of  the  High- 
er Education  Act — Strengthening  Develop- 
ing Institutions — to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  waive  certain  require- 
ments (relating  to  admissions  policy,  educa- 
tional programs,  and  accreditation  during  the 
five  years  preceding  the  year  for  which  assist- 
ance Is  sought)  In  Institutions  on  or  near 
Indian  reservations  if  this  action  will  in- 
crease the  availability  of  higher  education  for 
Indians. 

National  Board  of  Indian  Education 
Section  583 — Directs  the  National  Board  to 
raise  the  Institute  of  American  Indian  Arts 
at  Santa  Pe,   New  Mexico,  to  the  level  of  a 
4-year  college. 

Section  584 — Directs  the  NaUonal  Board  to 
provide  support  for  community  colleges  In 
which  a  substantial  number  of  Indians  are 
enrolled,  to  conduct  a  feasibility  study  of 
Indian  community  colleges  and  work  toward 
their  establishment,  and  to  report  to  the 
Congress  on  these  matters  on  or  before  July 
1.  1972. 

Section  585 — Amends  section  706(a)  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  to  Include  Individuals  and  organizations 
from  and  near,  as  well  as  on.  reservations. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MoNDALE)  joins  me  in  introducing  thi; 
proposal.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
c  -mmitt£e  en  Indian  Education,  which 
previously  had  as  its  chairman  Senato'- 
Robert  Kennedy  and  which  later  I 
chaired.  I  believe  he  has  contributed 
more  to  the  work  in  the  fleld  of  Indian 
education  than  any  other  member  of 
this  body. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  congratulate  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  for  his  remark- 
able contribution  to  this  effort  to  reform 
Indian  education  in  America. 

Under  the  leadership  of  his  brother. 
Robert  Kennedy,  and  then  under  his 
leadership,  the  Senate  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Indian  Education  addressed  it- 
self more  carefully,  more  fully,  and  more 
broadly  to  Indian  education  problems  in 
this  country  than  I  think  either  branch 
of  Congress  had  done  before. 

The  result  of  the  work  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Indian  Education  consumes 
thousands  and  thousands  of  pages  of 
testimony.  We  heard  from  almoet  every 
Indian  leader  In  the  country.  We  traveled 
thousands  and  thousands  of  miles 
throughout  the  country  from  the  Navajo 
reservation  to  the  Aleuts  and  Eskimos 
of  Alaska.  No  study  has  gone  as  far  as 
this  one,  and  no  committee  has  tried 
to  hear  from  so  many  of  the  Indians 
themselves  as  this  one  did.  The  leader- 
ship of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  been  Instnimental  in 
focusing  public  sentiment,  to  the  point 
that  today  we  are  able  to  Introduje  this 
broad  and  sweeping  measure,  to  do 
something  about  a  national  disgrace. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts recalls  our  tour  through  Alaska;  we 
visited  a  BIA  school  in  the  frozen  tundra 
and  found  a  white  teacher,  who  could  not 
speak  Eskimo,  teaching  Eskimos  who 
could  not  speak  English,  from  a  ••D;ck 
and  Jane"  textbook  which  show.d  creen 
grass  and  white  houses  contain'ng 
nothing  with  which  the  children  could 
identify,  let  alone  understand. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts recalls  seeing  children  who  had 
been  shipped  thousands  and  thousands 
of  miles  to  boarding  schools,  to  be  away 
from  their  parents  for  8  or  9  months  a 
year,  because  the  BIA  had  a  policy  that 
would  not  add  desks  In  one  area  if  there 
were  empty  desks  somewhere  else  in  the 
Nation. 

We  recall  the  testimony  about  elimi- 
nating the  iKjardlng  schools.  The  re- 
nowned Dr.  Menrminger  said  It  was  worse 
than  anything  he  had  seen. 

As  the  Senator  pointed  out,  the  drop- 
out level,  the  failure  to  perform  at  grade 
level,  the  truancy  level,  the  unemploy- 
ment level,  the  problems  in  mental  ill- 
ness, alcoholism,  and  suicide  have  all  re- 
sulted, as  the  Senator's  late  brother  said, 
in  making  America's  first  Americans  the 
last  Americans. 

There  are  other  elements,  but  we 
must  begin  with  an  education  that  en- 
tails, first  of  all.  respect  for  different 
languages  and  cultures,  and  accepts 
them  for  the  value  they  stUl  have  for 
Indian  children. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  chapter  In 
our  history  that  is  more  sordid  than  our 
treatment  of  the  American  Indian.  This 
legislation  is  an  important  and  meaning- 
ful step  to  do  something  about  that  sit- 
uation. I  am  pleased  to  join  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  in  introducing  the 
Indian  Education  Act  today 

America's  Indian  children — the  heirs 
of  a  unique  and  majestic  tradition — have 
inherited  an  aching  legacy  of  neglect 
and  discrimination. 


nfty  percent  dropout  rates. 

Twelve  thousand  children  not  In  school 
most   of    them   physically    -^ 
handicapped. 


or 


mentally 


Indian  chUdren  being  disciplined  with 
handcuffs. 

Psychiatric  reports  that  Indian  chil- 
dren have  the  lowest  levels  of  self-re- 
spect and  the  highest  anxiety  of  any 
group  in  our  country. 

Perhaps  the  worst  Indictment  of  all 
is  that  much  of  this  has  been  the  failure 
of  the  Federal  Government.  By  a  blatant 
cultural  colonialism,  we  presumed  we 
knew  be.st.  Of  the  many  examples,  one 
is  especially  stark. 

The  Choctaw  and  the  Cherokee  na- 
tions ran  their  own  school  systems  from 
about  1800  unUl  after  the  Civil  War- 
when  the  Government  took  their  author- 
ity away  and  put  them  on  the  reserva- 
tions. In  the  days  when  they  were  run- 
ning their  own  schools,  the  Choctaws 
and  the  Cherokees  were  more  literate 
in  their  own  language  than  the  average 
American  citizen  was  In  English,  and 
they  were  more  literate  in  English  than 
the  average  citizen  in  frontier  States. 

Today.  40  percent  of  adult  Cherokees 
are    functionally    Illiterate   in    EngUsh 
only    39    percent    have    completed  the 
eighth  grade. 

The  average  education.-.l  level  is  5 
school  years  for  all  Indians  under  Fed- 
eral supervision. 

But  this  system  not  only  stifled  young 
lives;  it  also  twisted  historical  truth  as 
surely  as  any  totalitarian  censor. 

Indian  children  learned  that  their  an- 
cestors were  savages,  and  that  the  white 
men  who  killed  them  were  heroes.  When 
Indians  attacked  a  settlement,  In  what 
they  saw  as  defense  of  their  land,  it  was 
a  "massacre."  When  the  US.  Cavalry 
rode  down  a  village  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, it  was  a  "victory." 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  Lewis 
and  Clark  and  other  explorers  marveled 
at  the  unique  culture  and  bold  self- 
reliance  of  America's  Indians. 
And  it  has  nearly  all  been  down. 
The  subcommittee  report  told  the  story 
in  its  title — "Indian  Education:  National 
tragedy,  A  National  Challenge." 

All  of  us  have  a  share  In  the  400  years 
of  tragedy  borne  by  the  Indian  people. 
All  of  us  have  a  responsibility  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  mutilation  of  the  minds  and 
spirits  of  Indian  children. 

There  can  be  no  reason  for  any  more 
delay. 

As  early  as  1928  we  had  a  comprehen- 
sive report  which  described  the  disgrace 
in  Indian  education.  The  Congress  and 
the  President  had  a  blueprint  for  reform 
then,  over  40  years  ago.  Now  the  sub- 
committee has  compiled  over  4,000  pages 
of  testimony,  most  of  it  from  the  Indian 
people  themselves,  in  exhaustive  hear- 
ings and  fleld  investigations  throughout 
the  country. 

The  present  bill,  first  Introduced  5 
months  ago.  Is  based  on  the  recommenda- 
tions developed  by  the  .'•ubcommittee 
from  that  testimony.  Though  there  was 
not  time  for  full  consideration  of  the 
bUl  In  the  hectic  closing  months  of  the 
last  Congress,  Senators  have  had  op- 
portunity to  consider  its  implications  In 
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the  context  of  other  measures  affecting 
Indians. 

Now  we  must  act. 

The  subcommittee's  final  report  listed 
60  recommendations  which  would  radi- 
cally improve  Indian  education.  A  num- 
t)er  of  these  recommendations  have  been 
implemented. 

For  example,  bilingual  education  ef- 
forts have  been  expanded  considerably. 
The  National  Coimcil  on  Indian  Oppor- 
tunity was  funded.  The  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  have  begim 
devising  a  plan  to  better  coordinate  their 
Indian  education  activities.  Public  Law 
81-815  was  amended  so  that  public 
schools  educating  Indians  will  have 
higher  priority  in  funding  than  they  have 
in  the  past. 

And  bills  have  been  introduced  to  leg- 
islate a  number  of  other  proposals,  in- 
cluding recommendations  to  hold  a 
White  House  Conference  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs, and  to  raise  the  BIA  Commissioner 
to  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
status. 

The  actions  of  the  Senate  in  the  last 
months  of  the  91st  Congress  show  that 
we  are  starting  to  recognize  the  need  to 
act  on  behalf  of  Indians,  that  the  tide 
of  political  opinion  is  moving  toward  a 
proper  redress  of  400  years  of  exploita- 
tion. In  the  last  Congress  the  Senate 
passed  total  Federal  support  for  Indian 
welfare  assistance,  recognition  of  Taos 
Pueblo  legal  claim  to  sacred  lands,  and 
new  support  for  Indian  manpower  pro- 
grams. 

The  President  has  indicated  his  sup- 
port for  action  now  on  behalf  of  Indians. 
He  strongly  supported  the  right  of  the 
Taos  Pueblo  to  their  sacred  lands.  His 
message  to  the  Congress  last  session 
placed  high  priority  on  a  number  of  the 
reforms  we  Introduced  in  this  bill,  In- 
cluding administration  by  Indians  and 
expanded  urban  programs.  I  look  for- 
ward to  his  further  assistance  on  behalf 
of  Indians. 

Yet  all  our  progress  will  be  fragile 
without  a  true  commitment  to  excellence 
in  the  education  of  Indian  children, 
without  a  recognition  of  the  basic  right 
of  the  Indian  not  only  to  equal  educa- 
tional opportimity,  but  to  dignity  and 
respect  for  his  culture  and  heritage. 

The  bill  we  reintroduce  today  Is  imique 
In  two  respects.  First,  it  Is  an  expression 
of  the  wishes  of  many  Indian  people.  I 
want  to  stress  that  during  Its  2^  years, 
the  Indian  Education  Subcommittee 
traveled  to  all  parts  of  the  country  to 
listen  to  the  Indian  people. 

We  held  public  hearings  in  Washing- 
ton. B.C.,  CaUfornla,  Oklahoma,  Arizona, 
South  Dakota,  Oregon,  and  Alaska,  and 
conducted  fleld  investigations  In  Minne- 
sota, Idaho,  Maine,  New  York,  and  sev- 
eral other  locations.  We  heard  from  In- 
dians throughout  the  country.  We  have 
taken  their  suggestions  and  put  them  to- 
gether into  this  bill  we  are  Introducing 
today. 

This  bill  is  also  unique  among  Federal 
education  legislation.  It  Is  not  an  at- 
tempt, for  example,  simply  to  provide 
some  funds  and  set  up  some  new  ad- 
nimlstratlve  machinery  to  do  more  of 
What  has  been  done  In  the  past.  It  is  an 
attempt  rather  to  change  the  very  nature 
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of  the  cruelty  and  fraud  that  has  his- 
torically passed  for  Indian  education. 

The  Indian  does  not  want  that  kind  of 
Indian  education.  He  wants  an  education 
that  will  tell  him  the  truth  about  his 
tribe,  his  heritage,  his  traditions,  his 
place  in  the  world — an  education  over 
which  he  will  have  some  control.  That  Is 
what  this  bill  is  going  to  enable  him  to  do. 

This  Indian  Education  Act  amends 
Senate  bill  659,  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1971,  as  title  V  of  that  bill. 

There  is  no  need  to  go  into  a  lengthy 
explanation  of  the  different  sections  of 
this  legislation.  Basically,  part  A  provides 
for  payments  to  schools  educating  Indian 
cliildren.  It  includes  funds  for  urban  as 
well  as  reservation  Indians,  and  the 
money  is  to  be  used  for  programs  de- 
signed to  meet  the  speciaJ  educational 
needs  of  Indian  children. 

Part  B  is  a  grant  program  for  planning 
pilot  and  demonstration  programs  In  a 
number  of  areas:  bilingual,  bicultural. 
health  nutrition  services,  Instructionsd 
materials,  guidance  and  counseling  serv- 
ices, and  other  such  programs.  Of  special 
signiflcance  is  the  fact  that  grants  can 
also  be  made  for  developing  programs  to 
prepare  persons  to  teach  Indian  children, 
and  to  improve  the  qualifications  of  per- 
sons ciurently  working  with  Indians  in 
schools. 

One  of  the  major  findings  of  the  Indian 
Education  Subcommittee  was  that  teach- 
ers of  Indians  were  not  attuned  to  the 
traditions  and  culture  of  the  Indian  child. 
They  were  not.  In  effect,  culturally  sensi- 
tive. This  title  approaches  this  problem 
through  specialized  preservice  and  in- 
service  programs  for  teachers  of  Indian 
children.  The  bill  authorizes  $25  million 
for  grants  under  this  title  in  fiscal  1972. 
and  $35  million  for  each  of  the  succeed- 
ing years. 

Part  C  provides  special  programs  for 
educating  American  Indian  adults.  This 
title  also  provides  programs  for  plan- 
ning, pilot,  and  demonstration  projects 
designed  to  improve  employment  and 
educational  opportunities  for  Indian 
adults.  The  bill  authorizes  $5  million  for 
this  effort  for  fiscal  1972,  and  $8  million 
for  each  of  the  4  succeeding  years. 

Part  D  establishes  a  National  Board 
of  Indian  Education  and  a  Bureau  of 
Indian  Education  within  the  Office  of 
Education.  It  will  be  the  function  of  the 
OE  Bureau  of  Indian  Education  to  ad- 
minister the  provisions  of  this  legisla- 
tion. That  Bureau  will  be  headed  by  a 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Education  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  from  nominees 
submitted  by  the  National  Board.  I  will 
discuss  this  National  Board  In  more  de- 
tail later. 

Finally,  part  E  makes  funds  available 
for  the  expansion  and  development  of 
commimity  colleges  educating  American 
Indians,  and  amends  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  so  as  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  Indian  teachers. 

There  are  two  elements  of  this  bill 
which  I  believe  are  of  special  signifi- 
cance and,  for  that  reason,  deserve  elab- 
oration. One  is  that  funds  In  both  the 
formula  entitlement  and  grant  programs 
will  go  toward  the  education  of  Indians 
in  uilaan  as  well  as  Federal  reservation 
schools.  The  other  is  that  all  programs 
and  projects  must  be  planned,  operated. 


and  evaluated  by  tribal  communities  and 
parents  of  the  Indian  children  affected. 

For  years,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs has  refused  to  recognize  the  grow- 
ing population  of  Indians  in  urban  areas. 
It  has  maintained  that  it  must  concern 
itself  almost  exclusively  with  Indians 
living  on  or  near  reservations.  As  a  re- 
sult, Indian  children  living  in  urban 
areas  have  attended  public  schools  which 
received  no  assistance  from  the  BIA  in 
providing  for  the  special  needs  of  edu- 
cating Indian  children. 

Today  there  are  almost  as  many  In- 
dians in  the  cities  as  on  the  reservations. 
In  Minneapolis  alone  there  are  about 
15.000  Indians.  Many  of  the  urban  In- 
dian students  need  special  materials  and 
special  help  if  the  50-percent-plus  In- 
dian dropout  rates  so  common  in  these 
cities  is  to  be  improved.  We  would  pro- 
vide per  student  parments  to  these 
school  districts  for  programs  aimed  at 
meeting  these  special  needs — as  they  are 
defined  by  the  parents  of  the  Indian  chil- 
dren. The  bill  would  also  make  available 
to  these  districts  grants  for  fimding  spe- 
cial projects  and  programs  to  better 
meet  the  unique  needs  of  Indians  in  our 
cities. 

The  second  major  feature  of  this  com- 
prehensive bill  is  that  it  puts  Indian 
education  into  the  hands  of  not  Indian 
experts,  but  expert  Indians.  Local  con- 
trol has  been  the  foundation  of  public 
education  in  this  coimtry  from  its  in- 
ception, yet  we  continue  to  permit  a 
Washington-based  bureaucracy  to  con- 
trol the  education  of  thousands  of  Indian 
children.  Every  project  authorized  by 
this  legislation  is  conditioned  upon  the 
approval  of  the  parents  of  the  Indian 
children  affected.  In  the  language  of  the 
bUl:  -*- 

The  Commissioner  shall  not  approve  an 
application  for  a  grant  .  .  .  unless  he  Is  sat- 
isfied that  there  has  been  participation  by 
tribal  communities  and  parents  of  the  chil- 
dren to  be  served  In  the  planning  and  devel- 
opment of  the  project,  and  that  there  will  be 
such  participation  In  the  operation  and  eval- 
uation of  the  project. 

Besides  giving  Indians  basic  control 
over  special  programs  and  projects,  the 
bUl  creates  a  National  Board  of  Indian 
Education  which  is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish local  school  districts  and  locally  se- 
lected school  boards  for  Federal  Indian 
schools.  Since  1968  when  President  John- 
son told  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to 
establish  Indian  school  boards,  we  have 
been  waiting  for  the  BIA  to  respond  to 
the  President's  order.  Since  that  date, 
only  three  Federal  schools  have  been 
turned  over  to  the  local  communities.  At 
that  rate,  it  will  be  the  year  2044  be- 
fore the  Bureau's  223  schools  are  locally 
controlled. 

In  the  meantime,  Indian  people  must 
be  content  with  advisory  boards,  which 
have  to  sit  idly  by  and  watch  their  chil- 
dren being  taught  by  civil  service  ap- 
pointees, many  of  whom  are  totally  Ig- 
norant of  Indian  language,  customs  of 
traditions. 

The  National  Board  established  by  this 
bill  is  a  15-man  board  selected  by  the 
President  from  a  list  of  nominees  fur- 
nished him  by  Indian  tribes  and  organi- 
zations. This  Board  would  take  over  the 
education  functions  presently  hsoidled 
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by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  It  would 
appoint  a  superintendent  for  the  Federal 
Indian  schools.  Among  Its  responsibili- 
ties would  be  to  Investigate  reservation 
boarding  schools  and  determine  which 
should  be  converted  to  therapeutic  treat- 
ment centers  and  how  the  placement  of 
students  in  boarding  schools  can  be  Im- 
proved. This  was  a  subconunittee  rec- 
ommendation. But  most  importantly,  the 
Board  would  be  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  establishing  local  school 
boards — a  responsibility  which  the  BIA 
has  failed  to  meet  but  which  a  board  of 
Indian  parents  is  siue  to  accept  more 
seriously. 

The  Congress  now  holds  in  its  hands 
the  hopes  of  thousands  of  Indians — and 
the  future  of  thousands  of  their  chil- 
dren. 

We  cannot  have  an  America  where  In- 
dian students  are  punished  for  speak- 
ing their  native  languages. 

We  cannot  have  an  America  where 
Indian  teenagers  commit  suicide  to  es- 
cape a  life  they  dread. 

And  in  a  very  real  sense,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  bill  is  more  than  a  responsi- 
bility for  the  American  Indian.  It  Is  a 
living  tribute — and  a  debt  we  owe — to  the 
late  Robert  Kennedy,  whose  compassion 
and  coiira^  and  foresight  ignited  the 
conscience  of  the  Nation  on  this  is- 
sue. Robert  Kennedy  summoned  us  to 
national  action  on  behalf  of  Indian  chil- 
dren. The  passage  of  this  bill  will  be  a 
fitting  honor  to  his  memory. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  for  his  comments.  He 
has  indicated  what  we  have  attempted  to 
do  in  the  introduction  of  this  legislation 
in  which  he  played  such  an  important 
and  vital  role — and  that  is  to  reflect  the 
sentiments  of  the  Indiana  themselves  and 
to  propose  an  educational  program  which 
is  really  their  program. 

As  the  Senator  pointed  out,  time  and 
time  again  throughout  the  history  of  the 
relationship  of  the  white  man  to  the 
Indian,  and  since  the  founding  of  our 
country,  the  white  man  always  has  done 
what  he  thought  was  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  Indian  rather  than  letting  the 
Indians  develop  their  own  programs. 

I  feel  that  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  ova 
subcommittee,  this  legislation  reflects  the 
approach  to  Indian  educatlcm  desired  by 
the  Indian  people  themselves,  whose 
children  will  be  attending  public  schools 
and  federally  supported  schools.  The 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Education  Sub- 
committee is  present  in  the  Chamber, 
and  knowing  of  his  interest  in  tJiis  very 
important  problem  and  realizing  his 
overall  commitment  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation, I  am  hopeful  that  he  will  assure 
us  that  we  will  be  able  to  have  early  hear- 
ings on  this  legislation.  I  know  we  will  be 
able  to  bring  to  those  hearings  a  thorough 
documentation  of  the  problems  Involved 
in  Indian  education  that  had  been  ac- 
cumulated over  2  years  of  extensive 
hearings  held  by  the  Special  Indian  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee. 

I  doubt  that  there  has  been  any  piece 
of  legislation  introduced  in  recent  times 
where  the  underlying  problems  have 
been  so  tborous^ily  studied  as  this  meas- 
ure that  we  are  introducing  today.  It 
has  broad  support  In  terms  of  member- 


ship on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  It  has 
broad  support  in  terms  of  geographical 
representation  from  different  p«uts  of 
our  country.  I  think  It  is  a  reasonable 
reflection  of  the  desire  of  Congress  to 
provide  a  solution  to  a  pressing  prob- 
lem. So  I  welcome  the  fact  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  education  subcommittee  Is 
on  his  feet.  I  would  welcome  any  remarks 
he  might  have  at  this  time. 

Mr.  PET. I..  I  thank  the  Senator.  As 
one  with  an  especial  Interest  in  the  In- 
dians, as  well  £is  a  general  interest  In 
education,  I  would  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  the 
Senator  from  Mlimesota  for  their  work 
in  this  field. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts has  a  deep  sense  of  commitment  In 
this  regard.  I  realize  he  does  this  in  a 
very  altruistic  sense  because  the  nimiber 
of  Indians  in  his  Commonwealth  Is  in  the 
same  proportion  that  we  have  in  our 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  but  his  Interest 
in  the  lot  of  the  oppressed  is  real,  no 
matter  where  they  are. 

I  think  those  of  us  who  live  in  the 
country  today  tend  to  accept  the  fact 
that  we  are  God's  chosen  people,  who 
have  come  to  this  country  and  brought 
Christianity  and  education  to  it;  and  we 
forget  there  were  some  of  Gods  chosen 
people  who  were  here  originally,  whose 
interests  we  have  always  run  roughshod 
over. 

When  we  talk  about  the  sanctity  of 
international  agreements,  sometimes 
critically  of  other  nations  Ln  this  regard, 
I  think  our  own  record  with  regard  to 
God's  chosen  people  who  were  here  prior 
to  us  bears  examination.  I  shall  look  for- 
ward to  our  soon  holding  hearings  on  this 
legislation. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
this  would  be  an  amendment  to  his  high- 
er education  proposal,  so  I  would  hope 
that  we  might  be  able  to  have  some 
hearings  and  get  the  appropriate  re- 
sponses from  the  administration  as  well 
as  from  Indian  tribes,  groups,  and  inter- 
ested educators.  I  know  the  Senator  has 
planned  an  extensive  set  of  education 
hearings,  but  I  would  hope  that  we  might 
be  able  to  find  some  time  during  the 
course  of  those  hearings  to  devote  some 
attention  to  this  proposal,  so  that  we 
might  be  able  to  move  ahead  on  It. 

Mr.  PKI.T..  As  the  Senator  knows,  I 
would  like  to  be  of  help  in  this  matter  in 
auiy  way  that  I  can,  and  look  forward  to 
working  closely  with  him  in  scheduling 
hearings.  I  shall  do  everything  I  can  to 
help. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  As  we  continue  on  our 
health  hearings  and  the  consideration  of 
the  Pell  health  insurance  bill. 

Mr.  PELL.  We  will  exchange  hearings 
at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee  is  encouraging. 
Perhaps  he  could  attach  it  to  the  deseg- 
regation bill. 

While  at  this  time  this  measxu-e  is  not 
the  product  of  an  endorsement  by  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians 
or  the  newly  created  National  Indian 
Education  Association,  currently  imder 
the  leadership  of  Dr.  Will  Antell  of  Min- 
nesota, and  of  distlngmshed  Indian  edu- 


cators such  as  Dillon  Platero,  it  is  the 
product  of  deep  consultation  with  those 
Indian  leaders. 

I  think  the  Senator  should  know  that 
as  far  as  Indian  organizations  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  very  close  to  what  I  believe 
most  of  them  want.  I  think  it  would  be 
most  ixnfortunate  to  pass  a  bill  they  did 
not  want  at  this  point.  I  think  one  of 
the  most  Important  things  we  accom- 
plished on  the  now  expired  Indian  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee  was  to  get  a  broad 
consensus  from  tho  Indian  community.  I 
do  not  think  it  was  even  tried  before.  I 
think  we  are  close  to  it.  That  ought  to 
pave  the  way  for  prompt  adoption. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HoLLiNos)  here.  He  has  been 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Senate  and  the 
country  in  dealing  with  the  tremendous 
problem  of  hunger,  because  we  learned  it 
is  a  real  national  problem.  But,  in  a  real 
sense,  the  cultural  insult  and  injury  to 
the  spirit  of  the  average  American  In- 
dian inflicted  by  the  American  educa- 
tional system  visits  damage  Just  as  much 
as  himger  does.  It  is  hard  to  define,  but 
it  destroys  and  shrlveL'  a  child  just  as 
much  as  denying  him  decent  nutrition. 

I  think  we  want  to  work  in  these  areaa 
just  as  quickly  as  we  can,  because  the 
Indian  community  has  just  about  given 
up  on  the  establishment.  We  have  stud- 
ied them  so  much  that  we  have  worn  out 
the  grass  on  the  reservations  looking  at 
them.  Last  year,  at  Pine  Point  Reserva- 
tion, there  were  64  federally  funded  stud- 
ies; I  think  there  were  two  studies  for 
every  Indian  on  the  reseravtion.  We  have 
studied  them  and  studied  them  until  they 
are  sick  of  It,  and  I  do  not  blame  them. 
They  would  like  to  see  something  hap- 
pen. It  is  very  Important  that  we  move 
promptly  and  efficiently,  this  year,  if 
possible. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
reemphaslze,  flnally  the  strong  and  spe- 
cial Federal  responsibility  In  this  parti- 
ular  field.  We  can  talk  about  action  on 
the  other  problems  we  face  in  our  Na- 
tion, and  we  have  many  problems.  We 
obvioasly  must  consider  the  allocaUon  of 
our  resources  relating  to  the  needs  of  the 
National,  States,  and  local  governments. 
But  the  responsibility  in  terms  of  Indian 
education  lies  most  fimdamentally  with 
the  Federal  Government — by  agreement, 
by  treaty,  by  Executive  orders,  by  statute. 
Yet  it  has  been  an  area  in  which  this 
great  country,  as  the  dlstlnglished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  has  pointed  out, 
has  failed  miserably.  This  legislation  Is 
an  attempt  to  reconcile  our  responsibility 
in  this  area,  as  well  as,  perhaps  what  is 
even  more  important,  an  attempt  to  pro- 
vide fairly  and  Justly  to  people  who  are 
greatly  disadvantaged. 

It  Is  because  of  the  action  or  inaction 
by  the  Federal  Government  that  this 
legislation  which  we  have  introduced  Is 
of  such  significant  Importance  and  ur- 
gency. 

I  am  heartened  by  the  response  given 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Education  Sub- 
committee, and,  as  I  have  mentioned,  by 
the  broad  scope  of  support  for  the  legis- 
lation we  are  introducing  today. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  year  will  be  the 
year  of  progress  and  reform  in  Indian 
education. 
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Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend my  disUnguished  colleague  from 
j4assachusetts  and  also  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  on  their  move  now  to  solve 
the  Indian  education  problem.  As  we 
have  alluded  to  other  problems  in  this 
land,  including  health  problems,  they  are 
not  Government-created.  Hunger  prob- 
lems are  not  Government-created.  Hous- 
ing problems  are  not  Government- 
created.  But  without  question,  the  Indian 
problem.  Including  the  Indian  education 
problem.  Is  a  creation  of  this  Govern- 
ment, and  it  is  nothing  less  than  a  na- 
tional disgrace  that  we  have  not  removed 
this  blot  upon  the  conscience  of  our  land. 

I  think  that  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts Is  providing  leadership,  and  I 
hope,  in  turn,  that  we  In  the  Senate  can 
follow  that  leadership  and  solve  this 
problem. 

TBS   CHAIXKNGX    OT    IKOIAN    X0T7CATION 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
extremely  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
the  Indian  Education  Act  of  1971,  a  bill 
recently  introduced  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Massachusetts,  Senator 
KiNNBDY  This  legislation  is  long  overdue 
and  critically  necessary  If  we  are  to  cor- 
rect the  miserable  state  of  Indian  edu- 
cation In  America. 

It  is  not  a  record  to  be  proud  of.  In- 
deed, perusing  the  statistics  which  meas- 
ure the  extent  of  the  failure  of  oxu-  Fed- 
eral Indian  educational  policy  is  an  invi- 
tation to  despair.  For  a  nation  which 
prides  itself  on  such  virtues  as  equality  of 
opportunity,  democracy,  and  Justice,  it  is 
difficult  to  explain  the  suffering  perpe- 
trated on  Indian  students  in  the  name 
of  education.  After  a  thoroiigh  and  objec- 
tive investigation  of  American  Indian 
education,  the  Subcommittee  on  Indian 
Education  termed  it  a  national  tragedy. 

By  almost  any  statistical  measurement, 
Indian  students  are  clustered  at  the  bot- 
tom of  our  educational  ladder.  The  aver- 
age grade  level  for  all  Indians  under  Fed- 
eral supervision  Is  6  school  years.  Drop- 
out rates  for  Indians  are  twice  the  na- 
tknal  average.  Only  18  percent  of  the 
students  in  Federal  Indian  schools  go  on 
to  college;  the  national  average  is  50 
percent.  Only  3  percent  of  the  Indian 
students  who  enroll  in  college  graduate; 
the  national  average  is  32  percent.  Only 
one  of  every  100  Indian  college  graduates 
will  receive  a  master's  degree. 

The  suffering,  unfortunately,  does  not 
end  here.  It  has  been  well  established 
that  the  level  of  educational  achieve- 
ment Is  directly  and  Intimately  related  to 
other  social  Indices.  As  a  result  of  his 
poor  education,  the  Indian  goes  on  to  suf- 
fer from  problems  in  unemployment, 
poor  health,  low  annual  income,  miser- 
aWe  housing  conditions,  short  average 
life  expectancy  and  high  rates  of  infant 
mortality.  Our  national  tragedy  is  sim- 
ply that  the  First  Americans  have  be- 
come the  Forgotten  Americans. 

What  are  the  reasons  behind  this  trag- 
edy? Why  do  Indians  suffer  dispropor- 
tionately from  the  social  and  physical  ills 
which  beset  the  poor  in  America?  The 
answer,  of  course,  lies  buried  In  400  years 
of  Indian-white  relations.  It  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  policy  of  the  VS.  Govern- 
ment toward  its  Indian  wards  has  fiuc- 
tuated   between    two    unfortunate    ex- 


tremes :  between  a  sort  of  benevolent  pa- 
ternalism and  a  conscious  and  deliberate 
intent  to  destroy  the  Indian  lEuiguages, 
cultures,  life-styles,  and  sometimes,  even 
the  Indians  themselves.  An  examination 
of  our  educational  policies  Is  particularly 
revealing  of  these  attitudes  and  has  beeil 
svunmed  up  by  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
dian Education  as  a  policy  of  "coercive 
assimilation."  The  subcommittee  con- 
cluded that  this  unfortvmate  poUcy  has 
had  the  following  disastrous  effects  on 
the  education  of  Indian  children : 

The  classroom  has  become  a  kind  of 
battlegroimd  where  the  Indian  child  at- 
tempts to  protect  his  integrity  and  iden- 
tity eis  an  Individual  by  defeating  the 
purposes  of  the  school. 

Schools  have  failed  to  understand  or 
adapt  to,  and  in  fact  have  often  deni- 
grated, cultural  differences. 

Schools  have  failed  to  recognize  the 
importance  and  validity  of  the  Indian 
community,  and  the  community  and 
chUd  have  reacted  by  treating  the  school 
as  an  alien  institution. 

It  has  resulted  in  a  dismal  record  of 
absenteeism,  dropouts,  negative  self- 
images,  low  achievement,  and,  ulti- 
mately, academic  failure  for  many  In- 
dian children. 

Finally,  and  most  pernicious.  Is  the 
fact  that  this  policy  has  served  to  perpet- 
uate the  cycle  of  poverty  which  imder- 
mines  the  effectiveness  of  all  other  Fed- 
eral programs. 

The  Indians  native  to  California  have 
perhaps  been  the  most  abused  of  any 
in  the  Nation.  Denied  an  adequate  land 
base  in  1852  when  the  Senate  refused  to 
ratify  18  separate  treaties,  and  nearly 
exterminated  between  1850  and  1880  by 
white  settlers  seeking  their  fortunes  In 
gold,  California's  Indians  have  remained 
for  the  most  part  in  rural  and  social 
isolation.  Less  than  15  percent  of  Cali- 
fornia's native  Indian  population  lives 
on  Federal  trust  lands.  This  lack  of 
an  adequate  land  base  is  not  only  an 
economic  disaster,  but  has  affected  the 
eligibility  of  most  California  Indians  for 
participation  In  Federal  educational  pro- 
grams. It  has  also  served  as  Justification 
for  the  termination  of  other  Federal 
services. 

California  has  one  of  the  largest  In- 
dian populations  in  the  Nation.  Esti- 
mates vary,  and  the  high  mobility  and 
lack  of  tribal  identity  which  character- 
izes many  California  Indieuis  makes  esti- 
mation difficult.  The  1970  census  should 
yield  a  significant  Indian  iwpulation  in 
California.  The  composition  and  charac- 
ter of  this  Indian  population  differs  from 
that  of  other  States,  however,  because  of 
the  imususdly  large  proportion  of  out-of- 
State  reservation  Indians  who  have  re- 
located in  four  major  urban  centers  of 
California:  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco, 
San  Jose,  and  Oakland.  Over  100  differ- 
ent tribal  groups  are  represented  in  Cal- 
ifomias  urban  Indian  population.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  there  are  now  over 
50.000  Indians  living  in  Los  Angeles 
alone. 

The  Federal  Government  owes  the  In- 
dian a  special  responsibility.  It  is  a  re- 
sponsibility established  In  scores  of 
treaties,  agreements,  and  statutes.  It  has 
been  underscored  by  years  of  broken 


promises.  As  conscientious  members  of 
the  UB.  Senate,  we  can  no  longer  ignore 
this  responsibility  to  the  American  In- 
dian. We  must  develop  and  Implement  an 
enlightened  policy  for  the  education  of 
the  American  Indian. 

The  Indian  Education  Act  of  1971, 
which  I  am  proud  to  cosponsor,  declares 
it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
that,  recognizing  the  special  Indian  edu- 
cation needs,  the  Government  shall  "pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  IoceJ  educa- 
tional agencies  to  develop  and  carry  out 
elementary  and  secondary  school  pro- 
grams especially  designed  to  meet  these 
special  educational  needs."  To  implement 
this  policy,  the  bill  provides  for  the  fol- 
lowering  major  provisions: 

First.  It  amends  Public  Law  874  (im- 
pact aid)  and  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  to 
provide  additional  Federal  fimds  to  local 
school  districts  to  meet  the  special  edu- 
cational needs  of  Indian  students.  It 
provides  for  Indian  involvement  In  the 
fimding  process  at  the  local  level. 

Second.  It  provides  funds  for  pilot  and 
demonstration  projects  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Indian  educational  opportunity. 

Third.  It  amends  the  Adult  Education 
Act  to  provide  special  educational  pro- 
grams for  Indian  adult  education. 

Fouth.  It  establishes  a  Bureau  of 
Indian  Education  in  the  OfQce  of  Educa- 
tion and  a  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Education. 

Fifth.  Finally,  it  establishes  a  National 
Board  of  Indian  Education  as  an  Inde- 
pendent agency  which  will  have  policy 
and  program  control  over  Federal  In- 
dian schools. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  we  can 
no  longer  ignore  the  educational  needs  of 
the  American  Indian.  We  have  the  facts. 
We  have  the  proposal.  All  we  need  to  do 
is  act.  We  need  to  write  a  new  legisla- 
tive chapter  in  the  annals  of  Federal 
Indian  policy — an  enlightened  «uid  com- 
passionate chapter.  I  am  very  proud  to 
be  a  cosponsor  of  the  Indian  Education 
Act  of  1971  and  hope  that  It  can  mark 
a  new  beginning  for  a  better  life  for  the 
first  Americans. 


IMPROVING  INDIAN  EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  sponsoring  the  Indian  Education  Act, 
an  amendment  designed  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  Indian  education,  to  upgrade 
its  priority  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  to  att«npt  to  insure  that  the 
special  educational  needs  of  Indian  stu- 
dents are  met. 

First,  the  Indian  Education  Act  would 
amend  Public  Law  874  and  combine  and 
expand  assistance  to  public  schools  under 
that  law,  and  also  amend  Title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  EdiK»tion 
Act  to  assist  local  educational  agencies 
in  meeting  the  educational  needs  of  In- 
dian students. 

However,  the  proposal  should  perhaps 
go  even  one  step  further  by  allowing  a 
school  on  an  Indian  Reservation  to  utilize 
funds  imder  this  proposal  even  though  it 
is  not  considered  a  local  education 
agency.  These  funds  would  be  used  to 
supplement  the  minimal  Federal  appro- 
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priations  now  funneled  through  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs. 

Also,  the  enactment  of  the  proposed 
Indian  Education  Act  should  not  pre- 
clude continued  and  expanded  educa- 
tional aid  under  other  programs.  The 
Johnson-CMalley  program,  for  exam- 
ple, provides  supplemental  aid  directly 
for  the  education  of  Indian  children  in 
those  school  districts.  Funds  are  avail- 
able under  this  program  to  help  facilitate 
the  education  of  Indian  children  within 
the  school  district 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  also  permit  locsd  school  au- 
thorities to  use  Federal  buildings  and 
equipment. 

Unfortimately,  the  Johnson-O'Malley 
program  was  ended  in  California  under 
the  false  hope  that  the  State  would  care 
for  Indian  educational  needs.  This  has 
not  been  done,  and  the  program  has  been 
reinstated  in  California.  However.  Cali- 
fornia has  not  yet  received  sufficient 
funds  to  do  much  good.  I  intend  to  re- 
new my  efforts  to  provide  sufficient  John- 
son-O'Malley funds  in  California. 

It  is  also  my  hope  that  more  Indians 
c£in  be  benefited  by  Indian  assistance 
programs  by  the  use  of  a  more  expansive 
definition  of  the  term  Indian.  Too  often 
Indians  are  disqualified  by  restrictive 
definitions.  A  more  expansive  definition 
of  an  Indian  would  be  considered. 

This  would  help  to  insure  greater  «md 
more  equitable  Indian  participation  in 
Federal  programs. 

Second,  the  proposed  Indian  Educa- 
tion Act  provides  fxmds  for  public  and 
private  agencies  and  organizations  for 
pilot  and  demonstration  project  de- 
signed to  improve  Indian  educational  op- 
portunity and  requires  active  participa- 
tion by  Indians  in  the  preparation  and 
development  of  a  project  application. 
This  program  would  also  include  in- 
novative educational  programs,  bilingual 
suid  bicultural  educational  programs, 
special  health  and  nutrition  services  and 
Indian  teacher  Improvement  programs. 

Third,  the  legislation  would  amend  the 
Adult  Education  Act  in  order  to  provide 
opportunities  imder  this  program  for 
adult  Indians.  Grants  would  be  made 
available  to  public  and  private  agencies 
and  organizations  as  long  as  there  was 
Indian  participation  in  the  planning  and 
development  of  the  applications. 

Fourth,  the  bill  would  establish  the 
office  of  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Education  within  the  office  of  Education 
to  coordinate  and  administer  Indian 
education  programs.  This  provision  is 
designed  to  give  Indian  education  pro- 
grams much  higher  priority  than  they 
are  presently  receiving. 

Fifth,  the  bill  would  create  a  National 
Board  of  Indian  Education.  This  Board 
would  be  empowered  to  establish  and 
support  local  school  districts  and  school 
boards  comprising  Federal  Indian 
schools. 

However,  although  the  National  Board 
would  establish  general  guidelines  for 
Indian  education,  local  Indians  and  In- 
dian communities  would  decide  when 
local  boards  of  education  are  to  be  cre- 
ated to  take  over  Federal  Indian  schools. 

A  National  Board  of  Indian  Education 
would  be  created  for  the  purpose  of  rec- 


ommending and  devel<«Ding  new  Indian 
education  programs  and  to  serve  Indian 
education  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
State  board's  of  education  serve  State 
public  education  programs. 

In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  act. 
I  feel  that,  to  the  greatest  extent  possible, 
the  National  Board  of  Indian  Education 
should  be  made  up  of  and  staffed  by 
Indians. 

The  goal  of  improving  the  quality  of 
Indian  education  is  one  which  I  strongly 
support.  I  believe  that  the  Indian  Educa- 
tion Act  is  an  important  first  step  toward 
the  achievement  of  this  goal.  It  is  cer- 
tainly clear  that  present  programs  have 
failed  to  make  significant  progress  in  im- 
proving Indian  education  or  in  fact  in 
improving  the  lot  of  the  Indians  in  any 
other  area. 

Indians  continue  to  live  in  poverty  and 
in  dilapidated  housing.  Last  year  in  Cali- 
fornia, for  example,  only  $300,000  was 
available  for  Indian  housing.  However, 
it  will  require  $30  million  to  provide  ade- 
quate housing  for  California  Indians.  It 
is  my  hope  that  Congress  will  signifi- 
cantly increase  funds  for  Indian  housing. 

The  average  Indian  income  is  $1,500 
while  the  unemployment  rate  among 
Indians  is  nearly  40  percent.  The  drop- 
out rates  among  Indians  are  twice  the 
national  average  and  only  1  percent  of 
Indian  children  have  Indian  teachers  or 
principals. 

These  statistics  are  a  depressing  and 
tragic  testimonial  to  present  efforts  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  fulfill  its 
responsibility  to  the  Indian.  It  is  time  for 
a  drastic  change  in  Federal  policy  to- 
ward the  Indian.  It  is  time  for  the  re- 
vfimping  and  full  funding  of  current  Fed- 
eral Indian  assistance  programs.  It  is 
also  time  for  the  enactment  of  new 
Indian  assistance  program  that  will 
keep  pace  with  Indian  needs  and  effec- 
tively deal  with  the  plight  of  the  Indian. 

The  enactment  of  the  proposed  Indian 
Education  Act  can  be  a  dramatic  first 
step  in  this  effort. 

In  addition,  we  must  always  keep  In 
mind  that  structural  changes  are  never 
enough  and  should  never  be  a  replace- 
ment for  functional  and  substantive 
change  in  the  fabric  of  our  society,  par- 
ticularly In  the  attitude  of  society  to- 
ward the  needs  of  a  minority. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
PESTICIDE  REGULATION 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  the  Subcommittee  on  Agricul- 
tural Research  and  General  Legislation 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  has  scheduled  hearings  March 
23.  24.  and  25  on  S.  232.  S.  272.  S.  660  and 
S.  745,  relating  to  pesticide  regulation. 
The  hearings  will  be  held  in  room  324. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building,  beginning  at 
9:00  a.m.  each  day.  Anyone  wishing  to 
testify  should  contact  the  committee 
clerk  as  soon  as  possible. 


BETTER  BREAK  FOR  FARMT5R 
SHOULD  NOT  MEAN  HIGHER 
PRICES  FOR  HOUSEWIFE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
recent  hearings  of  the  Joint  Economic 


Committee  at  which  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Mr.  Hardin,  appeared,  a 
number  of  interesting  and  critical  de- 
velopments with  respect  to  the  economy 
took  place. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  was  the 
fact  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  at 
Dallas.  Tex.,  a  few  days  ago  told  a  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Electrification  Coop- 
erative Association  the  following,  and  I 
quote  from  the  Associated  Press  wire  re- 
porting on  the  speech : 

us.  Secretary  Clifford  Hardin  has  ex. 
pressed  a  hope  for  higher  consumer  food 
prices  during  1971. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  this  was  not  a  pre- 
diction  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 
this  was  expressed  as  a  desire  or  hope. 

Mr.  President,  anybody  who  knows 
anything  about  farm  prices  knows  that 
the  American  farmer  is  not  getting  a  fair 
shake,  that  he  deserves  and  should  have 
higher  prices.  But  it  does  not  follow  at 
all  that  this  means  that  the  housewife 
must  pay  higher  prices  for  her  food. 

The  fact  is  that  later  in  that  appear- 
ance by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  be- 
fore the  Joint  Economic  Committee  he 
had  disclosed  to  us  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  had  just  recently  com- 
pleted a  study  showing  the  reason  why 
food  prices  went  up  in  1970  while  farm 
prices  were  going  down.  He  said  that  the 
finding  was  that  margins  had  widened 
sharply. 

I  asked  Secretary  Hardin  what  he  had 
done  with  this  finding,  and  he  said  it  had 
been  released  to  the  press. 

Mr.  President.  I  doubt  very  much  If 
one  American  out  of  a  hundred  is  aware 
of  this  finding  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Here  is  a  development  that  goes  right 
to  the  heart  of  our  serious  inflationary 
problem.  There  is  no  element  in  the  cost 
of  living  which  is  more  vital  than  the 
cost  of  food.  Since  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  discovered  the  reason 
that  food  prices  rose  last  year  is  because 
of  widening  margins.  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
should  call  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
people  as  dramatically  as  he  can — and 
by  dramatically  I  mean  on  television  on 
a  program  devoted  to  this  particular 
purpose.  That  kind  of  action  by  the  Presi- 
dent alone  would  focus  national  attention 
on  the  injustice  that  has  befallen  both 
the  American  farmer  and  the  American 
housewife. 

The  President  has  chosen  not  to  do 
this.  I  think  it  is  unfortunate.  I  hope 
that  in  the  future  the  President  will  find 
a  time  and  a  way  to  bring  this  to  the 
attention  of  the  American  people. 

Furthermore.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  would  examine 
these  widening  margins  in  the  food  in- 
dustry very  carefully  and  critically  and 
woiild  act  promptly  to  prosecute  any 
violation  of  the  antitrust  laws  which 
may  have  developed,  any  kind  of  con- 
spiracy, collusion,  combination,  or  other 
action  by  distributors  to  widen  the  mar- 
gin between  what  they  paid  the  farmer 
and  what  they  received  from  the  house- 
wife. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  asked  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  provide  me 
with  a  copy  of  their  study  of  food  mar- 
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gins  and  what  happened  to  them  during 
1970,  and  I  will  put  the  cc^jy  of  that 
study  into  the  Record  .when  I  receive  it. 

Here  is  a  situation  which  is  likely  to 
be  chronic  In  the  American  economy, 
where,  on  the  one  hand,  farmers,  who 
are  iimumerous,  might  constitute  no 
more  than  A^k  million  Americans.  They 
are  unorganized.  They  have  no  control 
over  the  price  at  which  they  sell  their 
product.  They  are  entirely  dependent 
on  the  forces  of  the  market. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  line,  American 
housewives,  of  course,  number  in  the 
tens  of  millions.  They  also  have  no  con- 
trol whatsoever  over  the  prices  they  pay 
to  buy  their  food. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  the  Chair  will  recognize  me,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  my  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding  me  his  time.  I  shall  take  only 
1  additional  minute. 

In  between  are  food  distributors  who 
have  power  in  some  cases  to  affect  the 
price  they  pay  the  farmer  and  power  in 
other  cases  to  determine  the  price  that 
they  will  charge  the  housewife. 

We  should  have  a  constant,  steady,  re- 
lentless system  of  reporting;  a  free,  com- 
petitive system  of  margins  in  the  food 
processing  and  distributing  industry. 

I  would  hope  that  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  Department 
of  Justice  this  can  be  done,  and  I  will  do 
everything  I  can  to  provoke,  annoy,  and 
criticize  these  Departments  until  it  is. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  has 
raised  the  question  of  inflation.  I  received 
a  letter  this  morning  advising  me  to  liave 
a  thorough  study  made  of  the  back- 
ground of  inflation.  It  so  happens  that 
the  same  correspondent  is,  however,  very 
much  in  favor  of  the  war.  What  always 
amuses  me — not  amuses,  astonishes  me, 
is  that  so  many  people  refuse  to  make 
any  connection  between  inflation,  wliich 
is  eating  out  the  heart  of  our  capitalistic 
system,  undermining  our  soci£d  security 
system  and  our  pensions,  and  the  war. 

Does  the  Senator  believe  there  is  any 
reasonable  possibility  of  controlling  in- 
flation unless  we  cut  down  our  exorbitant 
expenditures  for  military  purposes? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  that  it  is  a 
big  factor.  It  was  the  major  factor  in  de- 
veloping the  inflation  we  have  been  going 
through 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  still  is. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Just  yesterday  we 
heard  from  Professor  Eisner,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  who  shares  the  view 
that  this  is  the  major  factor;  that  until 
the  Vietnam  war  is  over,  for  psycholog- 
ical as  well  as  economic  reasons,  we  are 
going  to  have  serious  inflation. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Unless  we  deal  with 
the  war,  aren't  we  treating  only  the  pe- 
riphery of  the  problem?  Unless  we  do 
something  about  that 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  WKU,  I  am  inclined 
to  be  a  little  less  emphatic  In  feeling  that 


the  Vietnam  war  is  the  only  cause.  There 
are  some  other  causes,  but  the  war  is  a 
vital  and  important  cause.  If  we  could 
end  it.  it  would  have  a  major  effect  on 
the  problem  of  inflation. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Just  for  my  infor- 
mation, will  the  Senator  name  two  other 
causes  of  inflation  besides  the  war? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  fact  that  wages 
have  exceeded  productivity  increases, 
and  the  fact  that 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Why  is  the  Senator 
insisting  upon  wages  as  a  cause?  That 
is  a  result  of  inflation  because  of  the  war. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  part. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Primarily.  The 
Senator  is  talking  about  one  of  the  pri- 
mary reasons  for  inflation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  wage  ele- 
ment goes  beyond  the  Vietnam  war.  The 
war  is  an  important  element;  no  ques- 
tion about  that.  I  think  the  Senator  Is 
doing  a  great  service  to  the  country  by 
emphasizing  It,  but  its  cost  Is  now  about 
\Vz  percent  of  the  GNP  and  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  as  all-encompassing  as  the 
Senator  makes  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Consider  the  situa- 
tion before  the  war.  For  a  long  period 
there  was  almost  stability,  only  an  In- 
crease of  1  or  IV2  percent  a  year  prior 
to  1963,  say.  Is  that  not  a  fact? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  a  fact,  but 
the  war  is  half  as  big  as  it  was  and  the 
inflation  is  twice  as  bad. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  think  we 
had  as  high  inflation  then  as  we  have 
now. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  had  higher.  At 
its  height  it  was  7  percent. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  REPORT  ON 
FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent's state  of  the  world  radio  summary, 
and  the  full  Presidential  report  on 
foreign  affairs  have  served  two  important 
purposes. 

In  the  first  place,  they  clearly  and 
succinctly  set  forth  American  foreign 
policy  in  a  way  that  the  rest  of  the  world 
can  unrteiitand  and  take  into  account. 
Too  often  in  the  past,  American  Presi- 
dents have  dealt  with  foreign  affairs  on  a 
crisis-to-crisis  basis.  That  kind  of 
rudderless  policy  has  been  replaced  by  a 
carefully  planned  blueprint  that  locks 
beyond  immediate  hang  ups  to  a  series 
of  sensible,  attainable  long-range  goals. 

Second,  the  summary  and  the  report 
do  something  no  past  President  has  ever 
accompli.'=;hed.  They  give  the  American 
people  a  clear  view  of  the  reasons  and 
the  goals  behind  our  foreign  policy:  they 
honor  the  President's  pledge  to  make  his 
an  open  administration. 

In  the  area  of  policy,  the  key  to  this 
report  is  |,he  Nixon  doctrine.  The  Nixon 
doctrine  is  designed  to  update  and  clarify 
American  policy  in  a  period  of  global 
transition.  While  the  President  made  it 
clear  that  America  will  honor  all  of  its 
international  treaty  obligations,  and 
continue  in  a  leadership  role  in  the  world 
community,  he  has  also  declared  an  end 


to  the  era  when  America  played  tlie  role 
of  lone  fKjliceman  for  the  free  world. 
From  a  position  of  i>aternalism,  he  is 
guiding  us  to  a  position  of  partnership 
with  our  allies.  The  nations  of  the  free 
world,  which  have  long  relied  on  Amer- 
ican might  and  American  wealth  as  a 
global  mainstay,  are  now  being  called 
on  to  do  their  full  share,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

The  divisions  and  jealousies  within  the 
once  monolithic  Communist  world  are 
also  recognized,  and  America's  interest  in 
dealing  with  individual  Communist 
powers,  instead  of  a  worldwide  monolith, 
are  clearly  set  forth. 

The  President  also  summarized  the 
progress  made  over  the  past  year  in  im- 
plementing the  policy  lines  proclaimed 
in  the  Nixon  doctrine: 

The  Vietnamese  war  has  been  wound 
down,  with  American  troop  withdrawals 
up  to  260,000  by  May  1  of  this  year,  and 
casualties  in  1970  down  by  70  percent 
from  1968. 

American  military  presence  in  South 
Korea  is  being  lessened,  with  an  an- 
nounced reduction  of  20,000  in  the  au- 
thorized American  troop  ceiling  there. 

Elsewhere  around  the  world,  the  same 
trlnmilng  of  American  manpower  and 
financial  drain  is  being  realized,  while 
our  allies  are  being  assisted  Into  a  more 
self-reliant  posture. 

These  actions  are  the  acid  test  of  the 
Nixon  doctrine,  and  they  prove  that 
genuine  progress  has  been  made  over  the 
past  year. 

What  a  contrast  all  this  is  to  the  floun- 
dering and  indecision  of  recent  past  ad- 
ministrations, and  the  opportimistic  at- 
tacks of  Democratic  politicians  who  have 
sniped  at  President  Nixon's  statesman- 
like progress  toward  a  generation  of 
peace.  This  impressive  report  ought  to 
quiet  some  of  the  negative  sniping  en- 
gaged in  by  a  handful  of  my  colleagues. 
It  is  a  document  that  all  men  of  vision 
and  goodvdll,  whatever  their  party,  can 
honorably  support  in  the  national  inter- 
est— an  interest  that  should  transcend 
narrow  political  motives. 

The  President  has  given  us  a  ringing 
statement  of  purpose  and  goals,  and  he 
has  demonstrated  his  ability  to  imple- 
ment them.  Foreign  policy  in  an  age  of 
change  is  never  a  simple  matter,  but  it 
is  clear  that  we  have  a  man  at  the  helm 
we  can  count  on  at  a  turbulent  time  in 
our  Nation's  history. 

After  a  decade  of  drifting  and  confu- 
sion in  the  sixties.  President  Nixon  has 
given  the  American  people  a  revitalized 
foreign  policy  and  a  new  sense  of  unity 
and  purpose. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  morning  business? 


ORDER  LIMTTING  ADMISSION  TO 
THE  CHAMBER  DURING  THE 
CONSIDERATION  OF  CERTAIN 
RESOLUTIONS  ON  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  order  to  avoid  confusion  during 
the  consideration  and  debate  on  the 
"money"  resolutions  on  Monday  next.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.^ent  that  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  be  directed  to  arrange 
for  admittance  of  committee  personnel 
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only  at  such  time  as  resolutions  pertain- 
ing to  their  committees  are  before  the 
Senate,  and  that  upon  completion  of 
action  on  their  resolutions,  these  per- 
sons leave  the  Chamber. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  is  so  ordered. 


OPE31ATION      OP  THE  RULE      OF 

GERMANENESS  ON  MONDAY 

NEXT— NOTICE  OF  ROLLCALL 
VOTES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
on  Monday,  the  operation  of  the  Pastore 
rule — paragraph  3  of  rule  Vm  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate — not  be 
triggered  until  the  callup  of  the  Initial 
funding  resolution  on  the  calendar,  and 
that  the  rule  continue  to  operate  on 
Monday  for  a  period  of  5  hours,  or  until 
the  conclusion  of  the  call  of  the  cal- 
endar, whichever  Is  the  earlier. 

The    PRESIDENT   pro   tempore.    Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Finally. 
Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  Monday. 
I  think  that  the  Senate  should  be  on 
notice  that  one  or  more  rollcall  votes 
may  be  expected  on  the  money  resolu- 
tions. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 


QUORUM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quortmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  MARXIST  GOVERNMENT  OP 
CHILE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  significant  events  in  our  hemi- 
sphere in  recent  years  has  been  the  free 
election  of  a  Marxist  government  in 
Chile.  The  world  Is  watching  the  evolu- 
tion of  this  government,  with  particular 
regard  to  the  essential  freedoms  and 
democratic  Institutions  that  have  long 
been  established  in  Chile. 

On  February  1.  the  Senator  from  New 
York  <  Mr.  Javits  >  made  a  speech  before 
the  American  Management  Association 
which  discussed  the  Chilean  situation 
and  some  of  the  outstanding  economic 
problems  between  the  United  States  and 
Chile.  He  made  particular  reference  to 
the  legislation  now  pending  before  the 
Chilean  CcaiKress  which  would  amend  the 
Chilean  Constitution. 

Since  Senator  Javits  made  this  speech 
the  Chilean  Senate  has  modified  the 
congressional  amendment  and  has 
phrased  it  in  leas  onerous  terms.  The 
legislation  now  provides  substantial  lee- 


way to  Chilean  President  Allende  in 
terms  of  the  compensation  to  be  paid  to 
a  joint  venture  of  American-Chilean 
copper  Investments,  in  the  eventuality  of 
expropriation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  New 
York  Times  arUcle  of  February  11.  1971. 
that  outlines  the  changes  in  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Chilean  Constitution. 
and  Senator  Javits'  speech  of  February 
1  be  printed  in  the  Recobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows : 

Chilian  Ssnatk  Givxs  Aij.kkds  Powm 

To  Nation AUax  U.S.  Coppkr  Lntkkksts 

(By  Ju&a  de  Onls) 

SANTIAOO.  Chile,  Feb.  10— The  Chilean 
Senate  approved  a  coostltutlonal  amendment 
today  giving  Preeldent  Salvador  Allende  Oce- 
sena  wide  powers  to  nationalize  TTnlted  States 
Interests  In  copper.  Chile's  main  industry. 

The  Senate  majority,  led  by  the  oppoel- 
tlon  Christian  Democratic  party,  adopted  a 
text  that  is  both  ambiguous  and  flexible  on 
key  points  governing  how  much  compensa- 
tion could  be  paid  the  United  States  com- 
panies Involved — Anaconda  Kennecott  and 
the  Cerro  Corporation. 

"The  text  deliberately  leaves  responsibility 
for  reaching  a  settlement  with  the  compa- 
nies to  President  Allende."  said  a  Christian 
Democratic  Senator  who  was  active  In  the 
committee  work  that  modified  the  Oovern- 
ment's   initial   proposal. 

tr.S.   tNatTKANCK   PLAN 

The  copper  nationalization,  a  major  aspect 
of  Dr.  Allende'a  socialist  program,  contains 
the  potential  for  serious  conflict  with  United 
States  Onanctal  Interests  and  the  United 
States  Government  If  the  take-over  is  con- 
sidered coaOscatory  by  the  companies. 

The  copper  investments  amount  to  nearly 
•700-mllllon.  and  Include  large  sums  spent 
on  the  expansion  of  Chile's  mines  under  the 
previous  government  of  President  Eduardo 
Prel  Montalva.  a  Christian  Democrat. 

Mr.  Frel  promoted  these  Investments 
through  mixed  United  States-Chilean  com- 
panies In  which  the  ChUean  Oovemment 
held  a  majority  Interest  In  most  cases.  The 
United  States  Oovemment  guaranteed  the 
investments  against  expropriation  through 
an  Instirance  plan  that  provides  a  potential 
of  about  $350-mllUon  Ln  coverage. 

The  nationalization  that  Dr.  Allende  wants 
will  eliminate  the  49  per  cent  increase  of 
Kennecott  and  Anaconda  In  the  big  mines  of 
El  Tenlente.  Chuqulcamata  and  Kl  Salvador 
as  well  as  Anaconda's  75  per  cent  Interest  In 
the  Exotica  mine  and  Cerro's  70  per  cent 
ownership  of  the  Andlna  mine.  These  mines 
produce  90  per  cent  of  Chile's  copper  exports, 
which  earned  more  than  Sl-bllUon  last  year. 

Kennecott  has  been  operating  In  copper 
here  since  1908  and  Anaconda  since  1923. 
Cerro.  a  newcomer,  has  Just  Invested  tlSO- 
mUUon  In  the  Andlna  mine  and  made  its 
first  copper  shipment  this  week. 

The  situation  of  each  company  Is  there- 
fore quite  different,  and  the  Chilean  Gov- 
ernment's handling  of  each  is  a  separate 
case. 

The  constitutional  reform  and  the  legisla- 
tion that  carries  it  out  provide  that  the  value 
of  compensation  is  the  book  value,  or  net 
worth  after  deducting  liabilities  from  assets 
on  Dec.  31.  1970,  minus  a  aeries  of  reductions. 

TXXr    IS    MOKX    rLKXIBLX 

These  include  a  provision  for  claiming  ex- 
cess profits,  possibly  going  back  to  1956.  Biit 
the  tax  approved  by  the  Senate  leaves  It  up 
to  Dr  Allende  to  instruct  the  Government's 
Auditor  General,  who  will  determine  the 
value  of  each  company,  how  much  excess 
profit  exists,  and  wheti>er  to  deduct  "ail  or 
part" 


TlUs  la  more  flexible  t2ian  the  early  test 
that  called  for  full  deduction  under  a  law 
that  attempts  to  define  excess  profits  as  thOM 
exceeding  the  "profits  In  worldwide  opera- 
tions" of  the  United  States  companies  Some 
legislators  say  now  that  the  Oovenunsot 
would  accept  14  per  cent  of  Investment  u 
a  fair  annual  profit. 

The  new  text  also  leaves  It  up  to  Dr.  Al- 
lende to  determine  by  executive  decree,  the 
pwrlod  over  which  ootnpensatlon  would  i^ 
paid  up  to  a  maximum  of  30  years  with  an 
interest  rate  of  no  leas  than  S3  per  cent  a 
year. 

This  eliminates  the  rigid  provision  In  the 
early  text  of  a  fixed  30-year  payment  perlofl 
at  a  maximum  3  per  cent  annual  Interest, 
which  the  companies  regarded  as  unfair  and 
confiscatory  because  currency  devaluatioo 
over  such  a  long  period  would  seriously  erode 
the  principal. 

NO   CHANGES  rOaXSXXN 

The  constitutional  reform  must  still  go 
through  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  for  final 
approval,  but  no  significant  change  In  the 
text  was  foreseen  since  the  parties  have  their 
legislative  mining  experts  In  the  Senate.  An; 
change  In  the  Lower  House  would  require 
sending  the  measvire  back  to  the  Senate. 

The  new  text  does  not  guarantee  compen- 
sation to  the  United  States  companies  that 
win  come  up  to  their  standards  of  fair  treat- 
ment, but  the  opinion  of  legal  experts  here 
Is  that  text  offers  an  Improved  framework  for 
negotiation  with  Dr.  AUende's  Government. 

OPIC:  Nxw  Hope  roa  U.S.  PaaTicn'ATiow  a 
THE  Second  Development  Decade 

If  Clausewltz's  war  was  too  Important  to 
leave  to  the  generals,  today's  International 
search  for  economic  and  social  progress  ii 
too  Important  to  leave  to  governments  alone. 
A  much  broader  and  more  clearly  defined 
Involvement  for  the  private  sector  is  needed, 
particularly  In  efforts  to  bring  a  20th  Century 
standard  of  hope  and  opportunity  for  a  de- 
cent life  to  the  three-quarters  of  the  world'i 
people  in  the  developing  oovmtnes. 

Perhaps  the  single -most  Important  thing 
we  have  learned  about  International  develop- 
ment in  the  20  years  since  Marshall  Plan 
days  Is  that  It — like  democracy — must  be 
participatory  to  succeed.  It  must  enlist  not 
only  the  talents,  energies  and  savings  of  i 
self-help  citizenry  in  the  have-not  coimtrlet, 
but  also  an  Investment  of  know-how  and  ini- 
tiative as  well  as  money  by  the  people  of 
the  Industrialized  countries  who  own  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  wealth  and  technology 
but  have  only  a  quarter  of  its  population. 

There  are  encouraging  signs  that  we  In 
this  most  advantaged  of  all  nations  are  be- 
ginning, albeit  belatedly,  to  forge  a  new  Joint 
public-private  partnership  to  manage  the 
business  of  development  and  diplomacy. 

A  worthy  experiment  In  point  Is  the  first 
of  President  Nixon's  "new  directions  In  for- 
eign aid."  This  Is  the  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation  (OPIC),  which  the  Con- 
gress established  In  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1969  and  the  Preeldent  signed  into 
law.  appropriately,  on  the  literal  eve  of  the 
second  development  decade  declared  by  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly— the  1970's.  And  Just 
last  month  the  Executive  officers  of  the  OPIC 
were  sworn  Into  office.  The  OPIC  ExecuUves 
who  are  now  in  place — Bradford  Mills,  Pree- 
ldent: Herbert  StUzman.  Executive  Vice  Pres- 
ident; and  Directors  Dan  Parker.  Clifford  Yee. 
Gustave  Hauser.  James  Suffrldge.  AlUe  Pelder 
and  Robert  Buck — are  of  tlie  highest  caliber 
and  In  my  view  not  only  enjoy  the  confidence 
of  the  White  House  but  also  the  Congress 
This  Ls  fortunate  since  the  OPIC  faces  boms 
exceedingly  difficult  problems — as  well  as 
unique  oppwrtunltles — In  the  days  ahead.  I 
congratulate  these  outstanding  men  on  their 
appointment  and  confirmation  by  the  United 
States  Senate. 

OPIC's  aoslgnment  is  to  reorganize  and 
operate   on    a    businesslike   basis   VS.   Got- 
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gmnient  incentives  to  broaden  the  participa- 
tion of  American  private  capital  and  skills 
Ui  nroducUve  projects  which  are  welcome  in 
the  developing  oountrtes.  and  which  con- 
tribute to  the  social  and  economic  progress 
of  their  people.  As  a  specialized  government 
corporation  OPIC  wUl  operate  under  policy 
guidance  of  the  Secretary  of  SUte  and  chalr- 
nianshlp  of  the  Adnalnlstrator  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  (A.I.D.).  but 
with  a  Joint  publlc-prtvate  board  of  directors 
including  representatives  of  small  as  well  as 
\U9e  business,  organized  labor  and  the  co- 
ooeratlve  movement.  Further.  It  Is  my  expec- 
tioon  that  the  OPIC's  voice  wlU  be  heard  In 
the  recently  eetabUshed  Council  on  Inter- 
naUonal  Economic  PoUcy  and  my  hope  that 
OPIC.  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  other 
major  organizations  wWch  may  be  authorized 
by  the  92nd  Congress  to  administer  our  AID 
programs  will  be  granted  a  full  seat  on  this 
Council  in  the  futtire.  The  Importance  of 
these  organizations  In  the  i970'8  will  in- 
creasingly dictate  that  their  voices  be  di- 
rectly heard  In  the  OoimcU. 

The  esUbllshment  of  the  OPIC  at  this  time 
also  ties  In  nicely  with  the  effort  now  going 
forward  In  the  World  Bank  family  to  estab- 
lish an  International  Investment  Insurance 
Agency  I  am  encouraged  tliat  many  coun- 
tries—both developed  and  developing — are 
willing  to  Join  this  agency.  I  urge  that  exist- 
ing differences  be  quickly  resolved  so  that 
this  Important  new  initiative  could  be 
launched  In  1971. 

In  addition  to  the  Insurance-pool  func- 
tion of  the  new  International  Investment 
Insurance  Agency  which  would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  multllaterallzlng  risks,  tills  new 
Agency  could  also  play  a  key  role  In  develop- 
ing investment  standards.  Decisions  to  In- 
sure an  Investment  or  not  to  Insure  an  In- 
vestment over  time,  establish  standards  not 
only  m  regard  to  the  types  of  foreign  Invest- 
ment that  are  desirable  but  also  pass  a 
defacto  Judgment  on  the  investment  climates 
In  individual  countrtee  In  the  developing 
world. 

I  look  to  the  close  collaboration  between 
the  OPIC  and  this  new  International  Agency 
as  well  as  between  the  OPIC  and  organiza- 
tions similar  to  the  OPIC  existing  In  other 
developed  countries.  The  OPIC  legislation 
Is  flexible  enough  to  allow  for  such  coopera- 
Uon  In  terms  of  Insuring  that  U.S.  Invest- 
ment can  be  a  component  In  a  Joint  venture 
or  a  multi-country  consortium  with  a  mini- 
mum of  paperwork  and  a  maximum  of  flexi- 
bility. 

Other  members  will  follow  me  in  this  meet- 
ing and  I  am  sure  will  discuss  how  the  OPIC 
will  expand  and  improve  upon  its  past  pre- 
investment  asssltance  programs,  the  Invest- 
ment Insurance  programs,  and  technical  as- 
sistance programs.  The  revolving  direct  In- 
vestment fund  also  represents  a  new  initia- 
tive which  will  be  subsequently  discussed. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
discuss  a  matter  that  is  related  to  the  OPIC 
but  is  yet  much  broader  In  policy,  too. 

1S70  saw  an  unprecedented  questioning  of 
the  role  of  foreign  Investment  In  the  United 
States,  In  Western  Europe  and  Japan,  and  in 
the  developing  world.  Investment  problems 
today  are  looming  as  large  as  trade  problems. 
In  fact,  Investment  problems  have  aggravated 
trade  operations  of  the  mtiltlnatlonal  corpo- 
rations have  caused  the  "export"  of  Ameri- 
can Jobs,  contributed  substantially  to  the  his- 
torical shift  of  the  AFU-CIO  to  support  a 
protectionist  UJ9.  trade  policy — as  shown  by 
lU  support  of  the  Mills  bill.  During  the  de- 
bate on  the  Mills  bill.  European  spokesmen 
threatened  retaliation  against  U.S.  Invest- 
ment In  Europe  if  the  bill  passed.  Reatrtc- 
Uve  Japanese  policies  towards  foreign  in- 
vestment have  contributed  to  the  mood  tiiat 
Japanese  foreign  economic  policies  liave  not 
been  as  forthcoming  as  the  policies  of  the 
•scond  most  powerful  economy  In  the  world 
sr^  expected  to  be.  In  certain  areas  at  the 


developing  world.  Investment  problems  may 
serve  to  exacerbate  political  relations  between 
nations  and  may  fUDTect  adversely  such  mat- 
ters as  the  generalized  preferences  scheme 
for  the  developing  countries. 

It  would  seem  to  me  tliat  the  time  lias 
come  for  the  establlsliment  of  a  "GATT  for 
Investment."  This  would  be  a  consultative  or- 
ganization analogous  to  the  international 
organization  in  Geneva  of  approximately  80 
nations.  The  GATT  has  established  a  working 
code  of  good  behavior  governing  international 
trading  relations.  It  la  also  the  major  inter- 
national forum  in  which  trade  disputes  are 
discussed  and  resolved  and  where  interna- 
tional negotiations  for  the  liberalization  of 
trade  are  held. 

If  a  comparable  organization  to  deal  with 
investraent  problems  were  established,  these 
problems  could  be  analyzed  with  particular 
reference  to  the  activities  of  the  multina- 
tional corporation.  It  could  examine  such 
proposals  as  that  of  George  Ball  for  a  world 
corporation  law,  and  could  determine  wliat 
merit,  it  any,  there  is  In  the  growing  con- 
tention tiiat  the  sheer  size  of  international 
production  and  of  multinational  enterprise 
call  for  international  regiilation.  In  turn, 
the  calm  deliberation  of  the  problems  and 
opportunities  of  private  foreign  Investment 
by  such  an  international  body  could  mitigate 
trends  towards  destructive  economic  irra- 
tlonalism  that  plague  all  countries  at  certain 
periods  In  their  history.  I  recommend  urgent 
consideration  of  this  proposal  wlilch  has  been 
advanced  with  some  force  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  of  the  Congress  by  the 
Presidential  Commission  on  Trade  and  In- 
vestment. 

It  would  not  be  relevant  for  me  to  speak 
before  a  gathering  interested  in  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation  without 
mentioning  the  Chilean  situation.  It  Is  no 
secret  that  the  OPIC  has  a  very  heavy  In- 
vestment guarantee  commitment  in  Chile 
and  that  expropriation  without  provision  of 
prompt,  adequate  and  effective  payment — 
and  this  Is  a  possibility  under  laws  not  pend- 
ing before  the  Chilean  Congress — would  tiave 
adverse  effects  on  OPIC's  reserve  position. 

Before  discussing  the  amendment  before 
the  Chilean  Congress  which  would  funda- 
mentally alter  private  property  rights,  some 
generalities  are  In  order.  The  ChUeans  clearly 
tiave  a  right  to  their  own  experiment  In 
government  without  outside  Interference.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  Chilean  experiment  will  not 
be  at  the  expense  of  the  personal  freedoms 
that  liave  long  existed  In  Chile.  It  Is  further 
my  hope  that  the  Chilean  experiment  will 
prove  the  doubters  wrong  who  are  predicting 
that  1970  was  the  last  free  Chilean  Presi- 
dential election.  If  the  freedom  of  a  people 
to  elect  their  representatives  is  abrogated  in 
the  upcoming  years,  Marxist  Socialist  doc- 
trine (as  contrasted  with  the  doctrines  and 
rigidities  of  International  Communism)  will 
have  been  discredited  thoroughly,  since  the 
Allende  Government  is  a  radical  socialist 
government  In  which  the  communists  and 
the  social  democrats  of  the  Radical  Party 
hold  minority  partnerships.  It  is  further  my 
hope  that  the  moderates  In  the  Allende  Gov- 
ernment and  the  loyal  opposition  of  the 
Christian  Democratic  Party  headed  by  one 
of  the  truly  great  men  of  South  America.  Ed- 
uardo Prel.  will  make  themselves  felt.  It  Is 
the  responsibility  of  the  "loyal  opposition" 
in  a  democratic  system  to  make  itself  felt 
without  being  cowed  by  the  emotions  gen- 
erated by  those  on  the  far  left  and  the  far 
right.  If  the  center  parties  abrogate  this  re- 
sponsibility, extremism  can  run  rampant  as 
the  sad  history  of  Welmer  Republic  so  graph- 
ically demonstrated. 

And  finally  I  would  enjoin  those  who  would 
Judge  the  ChUean  experiment  prematurely  to 
consider  that  repression  has  long  been  the 
order  of  the  day  In  some  countries  of  Latin 
and  Central  America  and  that  in  some  of 
these  countries  essential  freedoms  have  long 


been  abrogated.  This  has  not  yet  happened  in 
Chile  and  political  terrorism,  kidnapping  and 
assassination — with  some  unfortunate  excep- 
tions— have  not  been  prevalent. 

Having  said  this,  I  also  must  say  that  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  ChUean  consti- 
tution now  pending,  if  passed  In  Its  present 
form,  may  serve  to  Isolate  ChUe  from  the  in- 
ter-American system  and  weaken  decisively 
ChUe'B  close  links  with  the  economic  system 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  In  my  view  this 
would  be  neither  desirable  for  the  people 
of  other  developing  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  which  have  long  looked  to  ChUs 
for  democratic  and  Intellectual  leadership, 
nor  for  the  Inter-American  system  Itself. 

The  ChUean  constitutional  amendment  as 
presently  drafted  would  appeeir  to  result 
Ih  the  Immediate  expropriation  of  the  prin- 
cipal American  copper  Interests  in  Chile — 
namely  the  Anaconda.  Kennecott  and  Cerro 
copp>er  mines  and  properties.  Such  an  expro- 
priation would  nullify  existing  agreements 
that  had  been  carefuUy  negotiated  between 
ttieee  copper  comp»anies  and  the  CliUean 
Government  less  than  four  years  ago  and 
which  resulted  in  a  sizable  new  commitment 
of  foreign  capital  to  develop  further  new  and 
existing  copper  deposits.  Those  agreements 
Insured  that  ChUean  copper  deposits  would 
be  exploited  by  Joint  venture  co-operative 
efforts  in  which  the  ChUean  Oovemment 
held  either  a  majority  or  an  important  share. 
In  turn  these  agreements  insured  that  the 
necessary  foreign  capital  and  technology 
would  be  forthcoming  to  exploit  ChUean 
copper  now  rather  than  20  years  from  now. 
It  Is  worth  pointing  out  that  the  Cerro 
mine,  which  has  only  recently  begun  pro- 
duction, Is  a  particularly  high-risk,  high- 
technology  investment  because  It  was  neces- 
sary to  buUd  a  completely  underground  mine 
m  the  heart  of  the  avalanche  country  of  the 
Chilean  Andes. 

The  pending  constitutional  amendment 
would  expropriate  only  American  interests. 
The  amendment,  as  drafted,  apparently  is  a 
case  of  outright  discrimination.  In  addition. 
It  states  that  payment  would  be  over  30 
years  with  an  Interest  rate  of  3  percent  per 
annum.  These  highly  inadequate  payment 
terms  hardly  constitute  prompt,  adequate 
and  effective  payment.  The  payment  terms. 
In  turn,  relate  to  a  formula  which  woiUd  de- 
fine the  value  of  existing  Investment  as  the 
depreciated  book  value  of  assets  taken  over. 
Also  "excess  profits"  that  have  accrued  to 
the  companies  since  1956  would  be  deductible 
from  the  value  of  the  expropriated  prop- 
erty. The  question  arises  of  whether  a  Oov- 
emment has  the  right  under  International 
law  or  under  the  Calvo  doctrine  to  pass  leg- 
islation which  would  retroactively  penalize 
American  companies  only  for  the  remittance 
of  profits  made  according  to  previously  ex- 
isting national  law.  The  amendment  also 
holds  that  the  ChUean  Supreme  Cotirt 
wouldn't  have  Jurisdiction  over  the  compen- 
sation awards  made  In  these  expropriation 
cases.  The  by-passing  of  the  Judiciary  is 
clearly  In  violation  of  the  Calvo  doctrine 
which  has  been  accepted  by  most  Latin 
American  states.  PlnaUy.  the  constitutional 
amendment  allows  the  Government  to  re- 
pudiate all  contracts  when  It  considers  them 
economically  Important. 

Clearly,  tills  amendment  is  bad  legisla- 
tion with  serious  international  repercuselons 
as  weU  as  with  far-reaching  repercussions  for 
futuire  capital  flows  into  ChUe  and  for  con- 
tinued CtiUean  economic  development. 

Turning  to  another — but  a  related  sub- 
ject— press  reports  indicate  that  Chile  and 
the  other  nations  of  the  Andean  bloc — Peru. 
Ecuador,  BoUvla,  and  Colombia — have  tenta- 
tively approved,  but  not  yet  ratlfled,  an  in- 
vestment code.  The  code,  as  It  Is  presently 
drawn,  could  prove  detrimental  to  the  eco- 
nomic Interests  of  theee  nations  by  making 
more  difficult  the  aecurlng  of  sources  of  out- 
side capital  financing — particularly  for  major 
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n«w  projects  requiring  major  capltml  flnanc- 
Ing  Tbe  code  could  also  aggravate  tMlance 
of  payments  problems  by  limiting  capital 
Inflows  at  the  same  time  repatriation  of  capi- 
tal la  encouraged  through  forced  divestiture 
of  foreign  holdings. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  under  this 
code,  new  foreign  Investment  could  be  ruled 
off  limits— even  In  Joint  venture  form — from 
certain  t>aslc  Industries.  More  seriously,  new 
Investment  in  other  leaa  basic  sectors  could 
be  subject  to  a  divestiture  requirement  over 
a  set  time  period  until  the  foreign  ownership 
component  Is  40  percent  or  less.  Existing 
flrma  not  complying  with  these  divestiture 
clausea  could  face  discrimination  wtthln  the 
Andean  market.  It  Is  my  concern  that  this 
regulation  could  scare  off  the  new  foreign 
capital  involvement  moat  desirable  to  these 
countries  while  encouraging  "hit  and  run 
Investors"  who  will  seek  to  maximize  the 
greatest  profit  over  the  shortest  period  of 
time  before  the  disinvestment  deadline. 

In  addition  to  possibly  drying  up  sources 
of  new.  responsible  foreign  capital — and  this 
has  already  occurred  In  some  major  Peruvian 
projects — there  la  an  additional  problem.  The 
other  side  of  the  coin  of  divestiture  Is  that 
local  capital  wUl  have  to  buy  out  existing  as 
well  as  new  foreign  intereets.  The  Andean 
countries  In  question  only  have  limited  capi- 
tal markets.  These  capital  markets  as  they 
presently  exist  are  totally  Incapable  of  gen- 
erating the  local  <)!apltal  that  win  be  neces- 
sary to  buy  out  these  foreign  Interests  that 
the  code  requires  be  turned  over  to  local 
Interests  within  a  15-20  year  f)erlod. 

Since  these  local  capital  markete  are  In- 
adequate for  this  divestiture  financing,  only 
governments  would  be  capable  of  mobilizing 
the  required  financial  resources.  Also,  gov- 
ernments would  have  a  first  refusal  option 
to  buy  out  the  shares  of  the  private  foreign 
interests.  It  would  be  my  Judgment  that  the 
limited  resources  of  these  governments  would 
be  better  spent  on  housing,  health,  educa- 
tion and  badly  needed  Infra-structure  proj- 
ects rather  than  by  buying  out  existing 
enterprise.  The  use  of  scarce  government  re- 
sources to  buy  out  healthy,  on-going  enter- 
prises only  because  they  are  foreign-owned 
or  foreign-controlled  without  regard  to  any 
other  criteria  would  not  promote  accelerated 
economic  growth.  Thus,  the  vital  task  of  In- 
creased capital  formation  would  be  stunted 
by  the  application  of  the  Andean  code  as  It 
l3  now  drawn  both  by  hindering  new  foreign 
capital  Inflows  and  by  promoting  the  non- 
productive re-allocatlon  of  government  ex- 
penditures. 

I  am  aware  that  there  is  some  discussion 
that  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
or  possibly  other  International  Institutions 
develop  a  program  whereby  bank  funds 
would  be  used  to  further  the  disinvestment 
programs.  It  U  my  view  that  such  programs 
would  have  politically  explosive  Implications 
In  the  U.a.  Congress  that  could  be  detrlmen. 
tal  to  any  international  institution  propos- 
ing such  a  program. 

Though  I  have  expressed  various  concerns 
I  still  remain  somewhat  optimistic.  In  the 
case  of  the  Chilean  constitutional  amend- 
ment. CongresBlonal  passage  Is  still  In  the 
future:  and  discretionary  options  have  been 
built  into  the  Andean  Code  even  if  the  Code 
were  to  be  ratified  by  the  governments  of 
the  five  member  nations. 

In  making  decisions  relating  to  private 
foreign  Investment,  it  seems  Increasingly 
critical  that  a  clear  deflnitlon  of  capital  and 
technological  needs  required  to  reach  a  stated 
desirable  level  of  development  is  necessary.  I 
am  well  aware  that  this  cataloguing  has  been 
underway  for  some  time  in  some  of  the  more 
developed  countries  of  Latin  America  such  as 
Mexico.  But  unless  it  Is  done  in  other  nations 
of  lAtln  America  and  unleee  consistent  poll- 
cle«  are  adopted  towards  the  end  of  achlevmg 
a  certain  development  target,  the  onlvereally 
desired  goal  of  accelerated  economic  develop- 


ment and  betterment  of  the  hunuui  condi- 
tion may  be  atwrted. 

Turning  to  the  developed  world,  foreign 
Investors  must  be  more  willing  to  go  the 
route  of  Joint  venture  and  increasmgly 
multilateral  venture.  Foreign  mvestment 
partnerships  with  Government  corporations, 
and  with  local  Investors  and  mmorlty  par- 
ticipation by  the  public  International  Insti- 
tutions and  by  multinational  private  finan- 
cial Instltutlonas  like  the  ADZUi  and  the 
PICA.  Is  the  wave  of  the  future.  Also,  the 
times  increasmgly  demand  that  foreign  In- 
vestors accept  that  existing  Investment — 
particularly  highly  Tlslble.  politically  sensi- 
tive exlstmg  Investment — be  treated  differ- 
ently from  new  investment.  Treated  differ- 
ently Is  not  the  same  as  being  treated  un- 
fairly and  provisions  of  some  of  the  new  laws 
I  have  dlsctissed  clearly  constitute  unfair 
treatment. 

In  the  area  of  private  foreign  Investment, 
the  Charter  of  the  Second  Development 
Decade  states: 

"Developing  countries  will  adopt  appro- 
priate measures  for  inviting,  stimulating  and 
making  effective  use  of  foreign  private  capi- 
tal, taking  Into  account  the  areas  In  which 
such  capital  should  be  sought  and  bearing 
in  mind  the  importance  for  Its  attraction  of 
conditions  conducive  to  sustain  investment. 
Developed  countries,  on  their  part,  vrtll  con- 
sider adopting  further  measures  to  encourage 
the  flow  of  private  capital  to  developing  coun- 
tries.. Foreign  private  Investment  In  develop- 
ing countries  should  be  undertaken  In  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  development  ob- 
jectives and  priorities  established  In  their 
national  plans.  Foreign  private  Investors  In 
developing  countries  should  endeavor  to  pro- 
vide for  an  Increase  In  the  local  share  In 
management  and  adimnistratlon.  employ- 
ment and  training  of  local  labor.  Including 
personnel  at  the  managerial  and  technical 
levels,  participation  of  local  capital  and  re- 
investment of  profits.  Efforte  will  be  made 
to  foeter  better  understanding  of  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  both  host  and  capital-ex- 
porting countries  as  well  as  of  individual 
Investors." 

It  would  be  my  hope,  that  during  the 
decade  of  the  1970s,  both  developed  and  de- 
veloping countries  would  endeavor  to  take 
the  steps  required  to  move  towards  the  Im- 
plementation of  goals  of  the  Second  Develop- 
ment Decade. 


FEDERAL    ASSUMPTION    OP    STATE 
PUBLIC  WELFARE  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
30th  legislature,  first  session,  of  the  State 
of  New  Mexico,  has  passed  Senate  Joint 
Memorial  No.  2  memorializing  Congress 
to  urge  Federal  assumption  of  State  pub- 
lic welfare  programs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
memorial  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
memorial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senate   Jourr  Memorial  2  op  the  Legisla- 
ture or  THE  State  of  New  Mexico 
A  Joint  memorial  to  Congress  urging  Federal 
assumption   of  State   public   welfare  pro- 
grams 

Whereas,  the  total  per  capita  expenditure 
for  social  Insurance  programs  in  the  United 
States  has  risen  from  three  dollars  ($3.00) 
In  1936  to  two  himdred  thlrty-slx  dollars 
($236)  in  1060  and  the  per  capita  expendi- 
ture for  health  and  medical  programs  has 
risen  from  three  dollars  ($3.00)  In  1035  to 
forty-three  dollars  ($43.00)  In  I960:  and 

Whereas,  the  total  federal  grants  to  state 
and  local  governments  for  public  assistance 
amounted  to  six  bUllon  two  hundred  eighty 
million  dollars  ($6,280  builon)  In  1069,  and 


for  the  state  of  New  Mexico  was  appron 
mately  forty  million  dollars  ($40  muilon)  « 
forty  dollars  and  seventy-one  cents  ($40  7ii 
per  capita  in  that  year;   and 

Whereas,  in  the  United  States,  federn 
funds  for  public  assistance  constitute  Ut 
percent  of  all  such  governmental  expendi- 
tures,  and  In  New  Mexico,  constitute  7a  e 
percent  of  the  governmental  expenditures 
and 

Whereas,  congressional  action  and  fedeni 
court  decisions  continue  to  expand  such  pro- 
grams  in  their  scope,  expenditure  and  ad- 
mlnlstratlve  complexity  placing  an  Increas- 
ing financial  and  administrative  burden  up- 
on states  with  low  per  capita  Incomes,  such 
as  New  Mexico,  making  it  extremely  dim. 
cult  to  find  the  financial  resources  even  to 
match  the  state's  smaller  share  of  the  ex- 
penditure burden:  and 

Whereas,  practical  considerations  and  put. 
lie  need  make  withdrawal,  even  from  those 
programs  where  withdrawal  Is  possible,  t 
difficult  and  unlikely  course  of  state  action- 

Now,  Therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Legist 
lature  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  that  the 
United  States  congress  Is  requested  to  enact 
appropriate  legislation  to  completely  federal- 
ize and  fund  existing  state  public  assistance 
and  other  welfare  programs  to  the  effect 
that: 

(1)  fiscal  and  administrative  relief  would 
be  granted  to  the  several  states  In  the  Union, 
particularly  those  states  having  low  per  ca- 
pita Incomes  and  high  per  capita  welfare  par- 
ticipation;  and 

(2)  public  assistance  and  welfare  pro- 
grams would  be  uniform  throughout  thi« 
nation  without  regard  to  state  partlclpstlon 
levels:  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
memorial  be  sent  to  the  honorable  secretary 
of  the  health,  education  and  welfare  depart- 
ment, and  to  each  member  of  the  New  Mex- 
ico congressional  delegation. 


CHALLENGE   TO   THE   DOLLAR 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
Senators  know,  for  many  years  I  have 
worried  about  the  steady  outflow  of 
U.S.  dollars.  Figures  just  released  on  the 
balance  of  payments  for  1970  show  that 
this  outflow  of  dollars  Is  continuing  at  a 
disturbing  rate. 

Last  year  the  balance-of-pa>Tnent5 
deficit  on  an  offlcial  settlements  basis  was 
approximately  $10  billion,  which,  accord- 
ing to  an  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal of  February  17.  "reflects  a  $7.6  bil- 
lion bulge  in  the  dollar  holdings  of  for- 
eign authorities — at  least  sevenfold  more 
than  they  generally  deem  a  tolerable  in- 
crease." 

Such  a  development  worries  many  for- 
eigners, particularly  as  they  see  inflation 
In  the  United  States  continuing  to  erode 
the  value  of  the  dollar.  They  are  also 
worried  that  the  U.S.  payments  deficit 
win  stall  world  monetary  reform  through 
the  use  of  special  drawing  rights. 

In  this  connection,  an  editorial  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  the  same  date 
sounds  the  following  warning: 

There  will  have  to  be  a  revision  of  the  Idea 
that  the  American  economy  Is  so  strong  It 
can  carry  any  burden,  be  It  a  distant  war  or 
what  have  you. 

To  a  large  degree,  the  value  of  a  nation's 
money  reflects  the  soundness  of  Its  public 
policies.  And  If  those  policies  are  unsound 
there  is  no  wall  high  enough  to  conceal  the 
weakness. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
items  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, aa  foUows: 

•o«I0NE«3  PBET  as  tJ.S.  DOLLAK  DRAIN  OAINS, 

Woaans    Mat    Stall    Wobld    Monitabt 

REFORM 

(By  Richard  P.  Janssen) 
Washinoton.— In  internatloiua  monetary 
circles    officials   have   their   own   deflnitlon 
of  an  optimist:  "One  who  thinks  the  sltua- 
Uon  is  deteriorating  less  rapidly." 

But  even  by  thU  deflnitlon.  the  optimists 
are  getting  bard  to  find  again. 

For  after  a  period  of  unusual  calm,  ten- 
sion is  mounting  among  foreign  authorities 
because  of  the  unexpectedly  massive  plleup 
or  American  doUars  m  their  central  banks. 
The  government  reported  yesterday  that  the 
■official  settlements"  version  of  the  balance- 
of-payments  deflclt  deepened  to  roughly  $10 
billion  in  1970;  mainly,  this  reflects  a  $7.6 
bllUon  bulge  In  the  dollar  holdings  of  for- 
eign authorities— at  least  sevenfold  more 
than  they  generally  deem  a  tolerable  In- 
crease—along with  a  shrinkage  of  some  $2.6 
billion  in  the  gold  and  other  reserve  assets 
with  which  the  U.S.  defends  the  dollar's  val- 
ue mtematlonally. 

And  so  the  foreigners,  worried  that  per- 
sistent U.S.  inflation  will  erode  the  value 
of  their  doUars,  may  want  to  resume  turn- 
ing them  in  for  American's  gold— renewing 
the  drain  on  the  Treasury's  shrimken  hoard. 
Adding  to  the  uneasiness  among  Interna- 
tional officials  Is  their  fear  that  the  Nixon 
Administration  will  do  little  U  anything  to 
ovoid  a  repetition  of  the  dollar  outflow  In 
1971.  "We  are  not  reassured"  by  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  report,  states  one  insider  at 
the  headquarters  here  of  the  117-country  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund;  he  reads  the 
report  aa  signaling  a  rapid.  Inflationary  re- 
vival of  the  U.S.  economy  and  a  brushoff  of 
the  balance-of-payments  problem. 

At  the  least,  some  U.S.  officials  agree,  the 
deteriorating  payments  trend  jeopardizes 
further  progress  on  reforms,  sought  mainly 
by  the  U.S.,  to  strengthen  the  International 
monetary  system.  "We've  been  arguing  that 
the  time  to  repair  the  roof  Is  while  the  sun 
is  shining"  and  before  a  crisis  develops,  one 
administration  aide  says,  "but  I'm  afraid 
Its  already  beginning  to  drizzle." 

This  official  concedes  it  Is  suddenly  be- 
coming doubtful  that  the  IMF  will  create 
any  more  Special  Drawing  Rights,  or  "paper 
gold':  this  new  kind  of  reserve  asset,  designed 
to  bolster  member  nations'  gold  and  dollar 
reserves,  can  be  turned  In  to  the  IMF  for 
national  currencies.  The  same  official  says 
that  Continental  resistance  Is  stiffening  to 
the  US.  crusade  for  more  flexibility  In  for- 
eign-currency rates. 

a  deep  blow  to  cooperation? 
At  worst,  the  more  pessimistic  authorities 
caution,  continuation  of  the  dollar  deluge  at 
anything  near  Its  recent  volume  could  deal 
a  deep  blow  to  the  confidence  and  coopera- 
tion that  hold  the  whole  Intricate  monetary 
system  together. 

Failure  of  the  U.S.  to  check  the  dollar 
drain  risks  a  "calamity."  warns  Italian  cen- 
tral banker  Rinaldo  Ossola.  As  he  sees  It,  the 
U.S.  might  either  devalue  the  dollar  (by 
raising  the  $35-an-ounce  gold  price)  or  else 
cut  Its  link  to  gold  and  usher  In  a  "long  pe- 
riod of  monetary  disorder"  similar  to  that  of 
the  Depression.  Such  disorder  would  threaten 
to  choke  International  trade. 

Such  alarms  Irritate  administration  men 
already  worried  about  the  dollar  buildup 
abroad.  They  are  particularly  disappointed 
that  it  was  the  "official"  basis  of  measuring 
the  payments  restjlts  that  worsened  so  radi- 
cally from  a  surplus  of  $2.7  billion  In  1969; 
this  is  the  version  that  excludes  dollars  held 
by  private  foreigners  and  thus  more  clearly 
shows  the  extent  to  which  foreign  govern- 
ments are  acquiring  dollars.  "But  I  doubt 
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very  much  that  we  would  want  to  do  any- 
thing differently"  Just  because  ol  the  big 
paymenu  deflclt,  a  White  House  strategtet 
declares. 

If  only  for  diplomatic  reasons,  however, 
administration  men  can't  appear  to  Ignore 
the  foreign  complaints  entirely.  While  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  re- 
mains relatively  calm  about  the  payments 
perils,  there  1b  contlnumg  worry  at  the 
Treasury  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
which  have  more  day-to-day  dealings  with 
their  foreign  counterparts. 

Thus,  Washington  Isn't  planning  any  per- 
ceptible progress  this  year  toward  the  Presi- 
dent's goal  of  eliminating  U.S.  payments  con- 
trols. The  slight  loosening  of  the  Commerce 
Department's  controls  over  btislness  In- 
vestment outflows,  already  annoxmced  for 
1971,  Isn't  apt  to  be  followed  by  any  further 
relief  this  year,  officials  say.  And  the  Reserve 
Board  may  yet  take  additional  regulatory 
steps  to  Induce  U.S.  commercial  banks  to  hold 
onto  dollars  that  otherwise  might  end  up  in 
foreign  central  banks. 

ASK  OTHER  NATIONS  BI.tTFFIN07 

In  part,  the  administration's  unwilling- 
ness to  take  stronger  action  reflects  Its  belief 
that  other  countries  are  basically  bluffing 
when  they  talk  of  dire  consequences.  Foreign 
governments  currently  hold  $19  billion  of 
dollars  they  could  theoretically  turn  In  for 
Treasury  gold.  But,  American  officials  rea- 
son, "they  all  know"  that  they  couldn't  do 
so  because  the  Treasury's  gold  stock  Is  down 
to  $11.1  bllUon.  With  too  lltUe  gold  to  go 
around,  the  reasoning  goes,  no  country  would 
risk  triggering  a  run  and  thus  smash  the 
international  monetary  system. 

"Even  If  Oen.  de  Oaulle  came  back  to  life, 
I  don't  think  you'd  flnd  Prance  or  any  other 
country  taking  more  than  token  amounts  of 
your  gold,"  one  of  the  friendlier  European 
officials  says. 

With  such  reassurances,  administration 
men  feel  all  the  more  secure  In  pursuing 
what  President  Nixon  clearly  ranks  as  the 
much  more  pressing  objective  of  stimulating 
the  domestic  economy.  The  upturn  the  ad- 
ministration hopes  to  engineer  "would  tend 
In  Itself  to  reduce"  the  slim  surplus  the  U.S. 
has  been  getting  on  the  key  element  of 
merchandise  trade,  says  Hendrlk  S.  Houthak- 
ker  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
Faster  economic  growth  at  home  tends  to 
pull  In  more  imports  and  leave  U.S.  com- 
panies with  less  need  to  seek  out  customers 
for  exports. 

To  the  consternation  of  Etuopeans,  more- 
over, the  rather  relaxed  Nixon  administration 
attitude  about  the  payments  deflclt  Is  get- 
ting Intellectual  support  from  private  ex- 
perts on  both  sides  of  the  U.S.  political  spec- 
trum. Recently  Lawrence  Krause  of  the  lib- 
eral Brookings  Institution  urged  a  "passive" 
approach  by  which  the  U.S.  Ignores  the  pay- 
ments balance  to  concentrate  on  better  per- 
formance of  the  domestic  economy.  Shortly 
afterward,  the  conservative  American  En- 
terprise Institute  Issued  an  almost  Identical 
call  by  Harvard  Prof.  Gottfried  Haberler  for 
"benign  neglect  of  the  balance  of  payments"; 
he  favors  scrapping  all  efforts  to  reduce  the 
payments  deflclt. 

POREIGNERS'     "INCONSISTENT"     DEMANDS 

The  administration  hasn't  gone  that  far. 
One  mdlcatlon  is  the  Treasury's  request  last 
week  that  Congress  extend  the  interest- 
equalization  tax  to  deter  American  pur- 
chases of  foreign  securities.  But  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  does  declare  in  its  an- 
nual report  that  It  Isn't  about  to  shape  do- 
mestic policy  to  the  "fundamentally  Incon- 
sistent" demands  of  foreign  countries.  If 
they  really  want  the  UJS.  to  have  a  smaller 
payments  deflclt,  the  council  contends,  they 
should  make  this  easier  by  revaluing  their 
currencies  upward  more  often  and  thus  mak- 
ing their  goods  less  competitive  with  Ameri- 
can wares. 


Mainly  to  encourage  such  upward  revalua- 
tions of  other  currencies,  the  U.S.  has  been 
lobbying  for  the  IMP  to  alter  its  relatively 
rigid  rules.  These  regulations  generally  re- 
quire a  member  nation  to  keep  the  foreign 
exchange  value  of  its  money  from  moving 
up  or  down  more  than  1%  either  way  from 
the  official  value. 

But  after  much  speechmaklng  at  last  Sep- 
tember's IMF  meeting  in  Copenhagen,  one 
American  advocate  concedes  that  "some  of  the 
spark  has  gone  out"  of  the  flexlbUlty  drive. 
E\xropean  support  for  almost  any  chang* 
favored  by  the  VS.  has  been  damped  by  the 
dollar  outpouring.  IMF  planners  have  had 
to  shelve  their  original  goal  of  Issuing  flex- 
ibility proposals  this  ^ring.  They  say  they 
may  not  even  have  a  new  report  ready  for 
next  fall's  annual  meeting  here. 

HOLDING  TTP  SDR  EXPANSION 

More  worrisome  to  many  International  offi- 
cials Is  that  Europe  shows  signs  of  wanting 
to  hold  up  "paper-gold"  expansion  in  order  to 
get  more  determined  administration  action 
to  curb  the  payments  deflclt.  While  he  doesn't 
share  the  view  himself,  Italy's  Mr.  Ossola 
warned  In  a  recent  speech  that  "the  convic- 
tion Is  spreading"  among  European  authori- 
ties there  should  be  no  more  Special  Draw- 
ing Rights  created  after  next  Jan.  1;  that's 
wben  the  last  $3  billion  chunk  of  the  initial 
three-year  total  of  $9.5  bUllon  is  to  be  doled 
out. 

The  SDRs  are  designed  to  serve  sis  a  kind 
of  rationally  managed  money  that  govern- 
ments can  add  to  their  reserves  and  use 
among  themselves  when  necessary  to  settle 
pa:'ments  deficits.  The  SDRs  were  sold  on 
the  bEisls  that  the  U.S.  would  diligently  curb 
Itu  payments  deflclt  so  that  American  doUars 
would  be  adding  no  more  than  $600  million 
to  $1  billion  yearly  to  foreign  nations'  re- 
serves. Euroi>ean  governments  complain  that 
the  dollars  unloaded  on  their  central  banks 
by  private  citizens  cause  inflation,  because 
in  buying  them  each  bank  creates  more  of 
that  nation's  currency. 

Challenge  to  the  Dollar 

Something  there  is  that  doesn't  love  a  wall, 
said  Robert  Frost;  one  such  something  la 
money. 

Europeans  have  learned  In  recent  years 
that  It  Is  not  easy  to  build  fences  to  protect 
national  currencies  and  that  'nternatlonal 
cooperation  is  a  better  Insurance  against  un- 
sound money. 

It  is  this  new  spirit  of  cooperation  that  is 
marching  the  six  Common  Market  nations 
toward  monetary  unity.  They  took  a  key 
step  last  week  when  they  agreed  to  the  first 
stages  of  a  10-year  plan  aimed  at  an  even- 
tual conunon  currency. 

The  first  stages  InvoU'e  coordination  among 
the  six  central  banks  with  regard  to  open- 
market  trading  designed  to  keep  national 
currencies  stable. 

There  no  doubt  will  be  many  pitfalls  on 
the  path  to  a  single  European  currency  but 
even  the  Initial  steps.  If  successful,  could 
have  Important  benefits  for  Europeans.  If 
they  reduce  traditional  European  fears  of 
currency  instability,  one  result  could  be  a 
greater  flow  of  sartngs  into  stocks  and  bonds 
and  other  forms  of  capital  rather  than  Into 
less  useful  Investments  such  as  land  or  gold. 
Europe  could  thus  generate  more  of  its  own 
capital  needs  rather  than  reljrtng  so  heavily 
upon  American  dollars. 

A  greater  movement  of  European  curren- 
cies Into  the  European  and  international 
capital  markets  has  already  occurred  as  a 
result  of  the  stability  that  has  been  achieved 
so  far.  And  the  Common  Market  Commis- 
sion last  fall  Introduced  a  new  kind  of  bor- 
rowing called  the  European  Monetary  Unit, 
which  Is  a  package  of  European  currencies 
and  could  be  a  forerunner  to  unified  general- 
purjxjse  currency. 

Improved  stability,  If  achieved,  also  can 
be  expected  to  save  businesses  a  lot  of  money 
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Uirougb  reduced  needs  for  hedging  against 
possible  cturency  revaiuatlona  and  througb 
reduced  exchange  coete. 

Wblle  Europe<uu  are  enjoying  these  hoped- 
for  advantages,  what  about  the  United 
States?  Be  assured  that  it  wUl  not  be  un- 
affected by  such  a  profound  change  in 
Europe. 

The  U.S.  dollar  ourrenUy  Is  used  heavily 
both  In  International  commerce,  aind  through 
the  medium  of  the  Eurodollar  market,  as  a 
source  of  International  capital.  It  Is  likely 
to  continue  in  this  role  for  a  long  time. 

But  as  Europeans  develop  a  E^uropean  cap- 
ital market  that  makes  increasing  use  of  cur- 
rency units  other  than  the  dollar,  there  will 
be  less  need  for  the  dollar  in  Europe  Euro- 
peans and  American  business  abroad 
wouldn't  be  so  interested  In  holding  dollars. 
And  the  United  States  would  become  less 
prone  to  export  U.8.  inflation  when  it  occurs, 
since  an  outflow  of  dollars  under  the  new 
circumstances  would  soon  have  the  dollar 
In  a  lot  of  trouble. 

That  wovild  mean  that  U.S.  Inflation  would 
become  even  more  Intolerable  than  now  be- 
cause there  would  be  even  more  uncertainty 
that  it  would  be  offset  by  a  corresponding 
rate  of  Inflation  abroad.  A  high  rate  of  infla- 
tion could  quickly  put  the  United  States 
tuxder  heavy  pressure  to  devalue  the  dollar 
relative  to  European  currencies. 

Such  an  environment,  if  properly  recog- 
nized and  understood  by  American  policy 
planners,  could  serve  as  a  valuable  check  on 
American  propensities  for  overspending. 

But  it  could  prove  painful  if  not  recog- 
nized and  understood.  Americans  could,  for 
example.  And  themselves  with  far  worse 
problems  competing  in  international  trade 
than  they  have  fa«ed  over  the  last  year  or  so. 

The  way  to  avoid  such  pain  is  to  match 
the  Common  Market  10-year  plan  with  an 
American  "plan"  aimed  at  coping  with  the 
new  realities.  That  plan  wUl  have  to  Include 
a  great  deal  more  self-discipline  than  has 
been  practiced,  notably  in  the  mld-1060'8. 
There  will  have  to  be  a  revision  of  the  idea 
that  the  American  economy  is  so  strong  it 
can  carry  any  burden,  be  It  a  distant  war  or 
what  have  you. 

To  a  large  degree,  the  value  of  a  nation's 
money  reflecU  the  soundness  of  Its  public 
policies.  And  if  those  policies  are  unsound, 
there  is  no  waU  hl^  enough  to  conceal  the 
weakness. 
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INTERNATIONAL  INSilTUTE  FOR 
THE  MANAGEMENT  OP  TECH- 
NOLOGY 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  last  year 
saw  the  successful  launching  of  the  In- 
ternational Institute  for  the  Manage- 
ment of  Technology,  bom  from  an  Idea 
developed  In  the  mld-1960's  at  meetings 
of  the  Scientlflc  and  Economic  Commit- 
tees of  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly,  of 
which  I  was  Chairman  of  the  Political 
Committee.  The  meetings,  then  held  In 
conjuncUon  with  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Foreign  Policy  Institute 
|Droduced  the  Idea— fulfilled  tills  year— 
wiat  an  institute  should  be  established 
to  foster  International  cooperaUon  to 
provide  training  In  modem  management 
techniques  and  the  application  of  ad- 
vanced technology  to  industry  for  peo- 
ple who  already  have  some  experience  In 
business  management. 

Although  the  United  States  has  no  of- 
ficial representation  in  the  working  party 
which  developed  the  institute,  two  Amer- 
icans— Dr.  Isldor  Rabl  and  Mr.  Peter 
Cxislck.  both  of  whom  are  well  known 


to  me  and  extraordinarily  well  qualified 
representatives — have,  in  fact,  played  an 
Important  role  in  this  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  statement  of  Ambassador 
Greenwald,  U.S.  Representative  to  OECD, 
and  an  article  from  the  Financial  Times 
of  January  15.  1971,  both  concerning  this 
outstanding  development. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Statemxnt  of  Ambassaoob  Orzxnwau),  TT.S. 
rxpkxskntativk  to  the  oecd.  on  thx 
Establishment  of  tkk  Intbinationai,  In- 
stitute Foa  the  Managucknt   of  Tech- 

NOLOOT,    JULT    7.    1970 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  United  States  Dele- 
gation would  also  like  to  extend  Its  con- 
gratulations to  Sir  John  Chadwick  and  his 
Working  Party  colleagues  on  the  successful 
outcome  of  their  long  and  arduous  labors. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Idea  of  a  Eu- 
ropean Technology  Institute  at  the  1969 
DeauviUe  Conference,  sponsored  in  part  by 
the  North  Atlantic  Assembly,  the  United 
States  has  followed  the  work  with  great  In- 
terest and  sympathy.  Although  there  has 
been  no  official  U.S.  Government  representa- 
tion on  the  Working  Party.  Dr.  Isldor  RaW 
and  Mr.  Peter  Cuslck  have  played  an  im- 
portant role  on  the  related  study  commis- 
sion which  met  with  the  Working  Party. 
There  Is  considerable  technology  manage- 
ment expertise  In  the  U.S.  and  I'm  sure  that 
Dr.  Rabl.  Mr.  Cuslck  and  others  will  con- 
tinue to  be  Interested  in  this  outstanding 
example  of  international  cooperation. 

In  view  of  the  frequent  references  to 
technological  and  managerial  gape,  we  par- 
ticularly applaud  this  European  initiative 
in  establishing  an  International  Institute 
for  the  Management  of  Technology.  It  will 
not  be  Just  another  management  school 
but  a  unique  institution  looking  ahead  to 
a  major  problem  of  the  70'b — the  manage- 
ment of  technology.  The  growing  support 
among  European  governments  and  industry 
is  most  encouraging.  Everyone  will  benefit 
from  this  major  step  forward.  We  wish  the 
Institute  a  highly  successful  future. 

North    Atu^ntic    Asscmblt — Rxcoiimenda- 

tion  v.  on  the  international  insiiiutk. 

for  the  bdanagkmet  of  txcbnoloct 
The  Asscmblt  : 

Recoiling  the  desire  expressed  by  the  Sci- 
entific and  Technical  Committee  of  the  for- 
mer Conference  of  NATO  Parliamentarians 
to  organise  international  co-operation  on 
technological  teaching  and  research,  which 
determine  economic  progress: 

Noting  the  report  prepared  by  a  working 
party  under  the  aegis  of  OECD  and  suggest- 
ing the  creation  of  an  International  Institute 
for  the  Management  of  Technology: 

Approving  the  establishment  of  this  Insti- 
tute at  Milan,  and  the  principles  underlying 
the  draft  Agreement  and  Charter: 

Recommends  governments  of  the  countries 
represented  In  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly: 

to  ratify  the  proposed  international  agree- 
ment as  soon  as  possible  so  that  the  Institute 
can  start  its  teaching  and  research  program- 
mes In  1971. 

BRmsR  StJPPORT  Formally  Starts  Inbuiuie 
(By  Paul  Lewis) 

Paais.  Jan.  14 —The  British  Oovernment 
win  bring  the  proposed  new  International 
Institute  for  the  Management  of  Technology 
into  formal  existence  here  next  Monday  when 
it  declares  Its  official  support  for  the  project. 

That  will  raise  the  number  of  associated 
Governments  to  four,  the  minimum  reqiiired 
under  the  draft  SUtutee.  Holland.  Wast  Ger- 


many and  Italy  already  have  agreed  to  bark 
the  InsUtute.  * 

The  OECD  council  will  become  the  offlciu 
governing  body.  A  major  drive  is  expected 
by  the  associated  Governments  to  raise  fundi 
from  private  industry  for  this  Milan-based 
school  of  modern  management. 

The  initial  cost  of  the  Institute  is  put  .» 
tl.5m  a  year  though  It  will  rise  to  »3m  At 
first  the  supporting  Governments  will  pm 
up  most  of  the  money;  but  eventually  it  u 
hoped  to  split  the  bill  equally  between  official 
contributions,  industrial  grants  and  student 
fees. 

The  Institute  is  intended  primarily  to  pro- 
vide  training  in  modem  management  tech- 
niques and  the  application  of  advanced  tech- 
nology to  industry  for  people  who  already 
have  some  experience  In  business  manaee 
ment.  ^ 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR   ANDERSON 
BY  ADMIRAL  RICKOVER 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
all  aware  of  the  outstanding  career  of 
Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  of  New 
Mexico,  who  has  served  in  the  Senate, 
and  has  been  one  of  its  most  respected 
Members,  for  more  than  20  years.  The 
distinguished  Vice  Adm.  H.  Q.  Rickover 
of  the  U.S.  Navy,  recently  saw  fit  to  pay 
tribute  to  Senator  Anderson. 

Admiral  Rickover,  known  as  an  in- 
sightful critic  of  education,  as  well  u 
one  of  the  Nations  foremost  leaders  in 
scientlflc  and  military  affairs,  offered 
this  praiseworthy  preface  while  address- 
ing the  New  Mexico  Academy  of  Science 
in  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.  Admiral  Rick- 
over  considers  Senator  Anderson  "one  of 
the  great  men  of  our  country,"  an  assess- 
ment with  which  I  am  sure  we  can  aU 
agree.  In  tribute  to  Senator  Anderson.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  preliminary  remarlu 
made  by  Admiral  Rickover. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remahks  by  Vice  Adm.  H.  O   RicKovn 

Before  starting  my  speech  I  would  be  re- 
miss If  I  did  not  acknowledge  the  contri- 
butions of  a  dintingulshed  New  Mexican  tod 
one  of  the  great  men  of  our  country,  my 
dear  friend.  Senator  Clinton  P   Anderson 

I  have  been  privileged  to  know  Senator 
Anderson  officially  and  personally  for  mor» 
than  20  years  During  the  numerous  con- 
tacu  I  have  had  with  him  in  connection 
with  my  work  on  our  atomic  Navy  I  bavt 
found  him  kindly,  perceptive,  hardworking; 
a  man  who  is  always  thinking  and  actini 
In  the  public  interest. 

One  of  the  warmest  and  highest  measure* 
of  praise  is  still  to  say  of  a  man  that  he  ts 
"a  man  for  all  seasons."  By  this  is  meant  • 
person  of  widely  rounded  abUlty.  an  expert 
In  many  things,  whose  view  of  the  world  U 
never  limited  to  a  cramped  and  narrow 
comer. 

Not  only  is  Senator  Anderson  "a  man  for 
all  seasons"  he  is  also  a  generallst  who  has 
an  overall  view,  especially  for  relationships 
and  balancing  of  alternatives. 

I  speak  from  personal  experience  when  I 
say  that  without  the  support  he  tias  unfail- 
ingly given,  conversion  of  our  fieet  to  atomic 
energy  would  have  been  deUyed  and  might 
have  come  too  late  to  be  of  use  to  the  United 
States. 

I  consider  him  as  fine  a  politician  as  ttaert 
is  in  Congress.  In  using  the  word  politician. 
I  do  so  in  the  sense  that  politics  is  the  high- 
est calling  a  human  being  can  engage  In.  This 
Is  so  because  it  Is  through  politics  that  wc 
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inB  To  be  a  good  poUtlclan  one  must  pos- 
s^  far  more  than  inteUlgence;  he  must 
tiao  have  the  human  touch,  the  Innate  abil- 
itTto  know  how  people  think  and  how  they 
feel  He  must  have  their  confidence  and  he 
must  know  what  is  necessary  to  do  for  their 
basic  needs  and  for  their  welfare. 

Senator  Anderson  is  that  kind  of  politl- 
cUn  In  our  form  of  government  the  basic 
funcUon  of  a  Senator  Is  to  represent  the  peo- 
Die  of  his  sUte  or  of  his  district;  he  also  has 
a  duty  to  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  Bal- 
ancing these  two  Interests  can  present  a  diffi- 
cult task  for  a  legislator,  but  Senator  Ander- 
son has  handled  this  task  with  wisdom  and 
integrity.  He  has  looked  out  for  his  State 
and  for  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  made  the  deep- 
est impression  on  me  in  my  haU  century 
of  service  in  the  Navy  is  that  things  In  this 
world  get  done  by  people  and  not  by  an  or- 
g»nizatlon  or  a  system.  Yet  the  present 
tendency  in  the  United  States  Is  to  seek  im- 
provement by  concentrating  on  organization 
changes  and  on  management  systems.  These 
efforts  are  doomed  to  failure  because  human 
beings,  having  free  will,  cannot  be  organized 
into  systems  and  treated  as  inert  atoms. 
Senator  Anderson's  work  in  Congress  is  proof 
that  he  understands  this  fundamental  fact. 
In  his  four  decades  of  public  service  in 
New  Mexico,  in  the  Federal  Cabinet  and  In 
Ckjngreas.  his  foresight,  wisdom.  Judgment, 
and  common  sense  have  allowed  him  to  make 
major  contributions  to  our  national  welfare 
and  security. 

A  man  can  conduct  himself  In  one  of  two 
ways.  He  can  be  a  doer  or  a  critic.  I  know  of 
no  statue  that  has  ever  been  erected  to  a 
critic.  Nor  do  people  throw  stones  at  trees 
that  bear  no  fruit. 

We  are  fortunate  that  at  this  critical  point 
In  our  history  there  is  a  mtn  in  his  position 
who  fights  for  what  is  needed,  regardless 
of  consequences.  No  minor  issues  that  fault- 
seeking  individuals  can  find  are  relevant  In 
the  context  of  the  tremendous  contribution 
be  is  making  to  our  national  security. 

He  Is  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  He  is  dedicated  to  peace  but 
aware  of  the  awesome  responsibility  our  Na- 
tion bears  In  defense  of  our  freedom. 

In  the  business  of  government  any  move- 
ment from  hideous  to  bad  Is  progress;  from 
hideous  to  fair  Is  spectacular.  And  Senator 
Anderson  has  done  more  than  his  share  to 
achieve  the  spectacular  for  us  and  for  our 
posterity. 

I  am  grateful  that  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate has  a  man  like  Senator  Anderson,  who  by 
his  patriotism.  Intelligence,  and  hard  work 
has  done  so  much  for  the  United  States. 

I  am  proud  to  have  him  as  a  friend.  I  am 
honored  that  he  asks  for  my  advice.  I  am 
grateful  to  receive  his  counsel.  I  am  glad  that 
at  this  critical  point  In  our  history,  he  holds 
a  pcsitlon  of  authority  and  leadership  in  our 
defense. 

Future  generations  will,  I  am  sure,  remem- 
ber him  above  all  for  what  he  has  done  to 
preserve  our  heritage  thtm  for  anything 
else. 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Senate  Joint  Memorial  4  of  the  Legiblatttuc 

or  THE  State  of  New  Mexico 
A  Joint  memorial  extending  the  best  wishes 
of   the  legislature  for  a  very   happy  90th 
birthday  to  Col.  Thomas  Boles 
Wherefis,  Colonel  Thomas  Boles,  sometimes 
called   'Mr.  Carlsbad  Caverns",  will  be  ninety 
years  of  age  on  January  31.  1971;  and 

Whereas,  he  was  educated  in  civil  engi- 
neering and  after  dlstlngxilshlng  himself  as 
an  engineer  accepted  the  superlntendenoy 
of  the  Hawaii  National  Park  with  the  United 
SUtes  National  Park  Service  In  1921  where 
he  served  for  five  years;  and 

Whereas,  after  working  for  the  Pacific  Elec- 
tric Railway  at  Los  Angeles,  he  went  to  work 
at  the  Carlsbad  Caverns  In  1937,  first  as 
the  custodian,  then  as  superintendent  when 
the  caverns  gained  nationsJ  park  status;  and 
Whereas.  Colonel  Boles  was  the  grulding 
force  In  the  installation  of  the  caverns' 
brilliantly  conceived  lighting  system  and  In 
the  development  of  its  elevator  system;  and 
Whereas,  he  became  affectionately  known 
as  "Mr.  Carlsbad  Caverns";  and 

Whereas,  he  was  transferred  to  Hot  Springs 
National  Park  In  Arkansas  in  1946  and  re- 
tired from  government  service  on  Jantiary 
31.  1955,  returning  to  Carlsbad  to  work  for 
the  United  States  Potash  Company;   and 

Whereas.  In  all  that  he  did,  such  as  making 
five  thousand  five  hundred  fifty-six  visits 
into  the  caverns.  Colonel  Boles  has  set  an 
excellent  example  of  vigorous  hard  work, 
brlUlance,  honesty  and  integrity  In  the  per- 
formance of  his  work,  and  New  Mexico  citi- 
zens are  Justifiably  proud  of  him; 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  New  Mexico  that  It 
extends  its  best  wishes  for  a  very  happy  nine- 
tieth birthday  to  Colonel  Thomas  Boles;  and 
Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
memorial  be  sent  to  Colonel  Boles,  to  the 
New  Mexico  congressional  delegation  and  to 
the  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service, 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Signed  and  sealed  at  the  Capitol,  In  the 
city  of  Santa  Fe. 

Robert    A.    Mondeagon, 
President,  New  Mexico  Senate. 
Juanita  Pino, 

Chief  Clerk,  Senate. 


TRIBUTE  TO  COL.   THOMAS   BOLES 
BY  NEW  MEXICO  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
30th  legislature,  first  session,  of  the  State 
of  New  Mexico,  has  passed  Senate  Joint 
Memorial  No.  4,  extending  best  wishes 
to  Col.  Thomas  Boles  who  was  90  years 
old  January  31, 1971. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  me- 
morial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memorial 


ADDRESS  BY  DR.  E.  LAURENCE 
CHALMERS,  CHANCELLOR,  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  KANSAS 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  few  po- 
sitions in  this  country  require  the  de- 
termination and  tenacity,  strength,  and 
understanding  that  is  demanded  of  one 
who  occupies  the  presidency  of  a  large 
university.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
the  man  who  is  the  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  KansEis. 

Mr.  President,  I  sisk  that  a  copy  of  a 
recent  speech  made  by  Dr.  E.  Laurence 
Chalmers,  chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Kansas,  to  the  Kansas  City  Press 
Club  be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  make 
this  request  not  for  the  normal  reasons 
of  courtesy  or  interest  but  because  I  be- 
lieve this  statement  to  be  one  of  the  most 
sensible  and  penetrating  analyses  I  have 
seen  of  the  conflicting  values  which  un- 
derlie many  of  our  societal  problems. 

I  draw  particular  reference  to  his 
statement  that — 

We  cannot  bide  our  heads  in  the  sand, 
nor  wish  the  problems  and  conflicts  away. 
We   cannot   accept  the   prc^>oeal   tliat  vio- 


lence breeds  anything  more  than  further 
violence.  We  have  the  right,  indeed  we  have 
the  obligation,  to  defend  our  institutions 
against  all  extremes.  We  have  the  responsi- 
bility to  resolve  our  internal  conflict  of  val- 
ues In  the  way  that  has  always  distinguished 
this  State — vrith  an  Innovative,  pioneering 
spirit  that  will  enlist  the  enthtisiasm  of 
young  and  old  aUke. 

Because  this  statement  is  so  pertinent 
and  because  this  fine  man  knows  where- 
of he  speaks,  I  in'vlte  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  his  thoughts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(From  the  Kansas  City  Star,  Feb.  21,  1971] 

RECONCIUNG    the    VALtTE    CONFUCT    IN 

THE  United  States 
(By  E.  Laurence  Chalmers,  Jr.) 
(The  college  campus  has  been  the  focal 
point  of  the  conflict  in  fundamental  values 
In  American  society.  In  a  recent  speech  to 
the  Kansas  City  Press  Club,  Dr.  E.  Laurence 
Chalmers.  Jr.,  chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Kansas,  characterized  the  two  opposing 
forces  in  that  conflict  and  made  suggestions 
on  how  they  can  be  brought  together.  Pol- 
lowing  Is  the  text  of  his  speech.) 

Several  years  ago  the  talented  cartoonist 
who  creates  Pogo  iUtistrated  an  episode  that 
went  something  like  this.  Pogo  and  his  ani- 
mal friends  spotted  suspicious  looking  foot- 
prints meandering  through  the  Okeflnokee 
swamp.  Immediately  they  assumed  there 
were  Intruders  in  their  midst  and  began  to 
track  the  strangers.  The  tracks  circled  back 
to  their  homes  where  they  discovered  that 
the  prints  they  were  following  were  Identical 
to  the  ones  they  made  while  tracking  the 
presumed  intruders.  Pogo  concludes  this  de- 
lightful episode  with  the  declaration,  "We 
have  met  the  enemy  and  they  Is  us."  I  doubt 
that  any  sage  from  any  age  has  stated  so 
succinctly  the  dilemma  of  today's  society. 
"We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they  Is  us." 
Some  win  say  this  Is  absurd  and  that  our 
major  problem  Is  an  economic  recession 
which  according  to  public  opinion  i>olls  has 
become  the  nation's  No.  1  concern  (I'm  re- 
lieved that  something  has  displaced  K.U.  as 
the  nation's  No.  1  concern ) . 

But  the  dilemma  of  our  society  extends 
far  beyond  economlc's  recession  and  far  be- 
yond Vietnam.  It  extends  to  every  Institu- 
tion and  person  In  the  modem  world. 

Although  perhaps  not  for  the  same  rea- 
sons, several  of  democracy's  most  unique  In- 
stitutions— the  free  press,  public  higher  edu- 
cation, the  courts,  free  enterprise,  the  church 
and  even  democratic  government  itself — are 
challenged  by  a  greater  number  of  our  citi- 
zens. 

Whenever  a  society  lashes  out  at  Its  own 
InstltutioiLs  there  Is  bound  to  be  conflict  In 
the  fundamental  values  of  the  people  them- 
selves. Charismatic  leaders  may  temporarily 
forestall  such  conflicts,  and  generalizations 
such  as  the  generation  gap  may  appear  to 
provide  a  temporary  explanation,  but  until 
the  value  conflicts  themselves  are  Identlfled 
and  reconciled  the  stress  within  our  society 
Is  bound  to  continue. 

I  used  to  believe  that  conflicting  points  of 
view  concerning  the  unhappy  circumstances 
in  Southeast  Asia  were  a  prime  cause.  I'm 
now  convinced  that  they  are  only  a  highly 
visible  symptom.  By  the  same  token,  I  have 
begun  to  regard  poverty,  prejudice  and  pollu- 
tion to  be  symptomatic  of  the  basic  conflict 
of  values  as  well  as  problems  in  their  own 
right.  I  don't  want  to  minimize  any  of  these 
problems,  but  to  emphasize  that  we  will  not 
find  lasting  solutions  to  the  problems  them- 
selves unless  we  also  solve  the  underlying 
value  conflicts. 
If  our  democracy  Is  to  survive  and  not  be 
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replaced  by  aiutrchy  okjLixe  one  hand  or  one 
of  several  (onna  of  tyranny  on  the  other,  we 
must  make  a  genuine  effort  to  deal  with  these 
underlying  value  conflicts  as  well  aa  with  the 
resulting  symptoms. 

If  university  administration  Is  difficult  to- 
day. It  Is  not  because  the  Job  Is  Inherently 
more  dlfflcult  than  any  other  profession. 
Rather.  It  Is  because  conflicting  values  are 
more  likely  to  clash  in  the  administration 
building  of  a  college  or  university  campu.'i 
than  they  are  In  business  and  industry  or 
even  In  government. 

Koora  or  coNrucr 

If  I  have  properly  whetted  your  appetites, 
you  should  be  waiting  anxiously  for  a  brief 
analysis  of  these  conflicting  values  O.K..  lefs 
take  a  look.  Basically,  they  relate  to  how  we 
perceive  our  role  In  life  and  how  we  perceive 
our  relationship  to  others  as  we  pursue  that 
role.  For  one  set  of  values — let  us  call  It  the 
Alpha  System — the  acquisition  of  property 
and  wealth  Is  a  primary  goal.  For  the  other 
set  of  values,  the  Beta  System,  property  and 
wealth  are  only  necessary  for  the  fullest  reali- 
zation of  one's  potential. 

In  the  Alpha  Systeqp,  independent  achieve- 
ment Is  more  highly  valued — Alphas  prefer 
competition.  On  the  other  hand.  Betas  prefer 
co-operation  and  they  prefer  to  focus  upon 
the  achievement*  of  the  total  society.  Alphas 
tend  to  be  more  reflective;  Betas  more  pros- 
pective. An  Alpha  will  prefer  to  discuss  past 
problems  In  our  society  and  how  they  were 
solved.  A  Beta  will  prefer  to  discuss  future 
problems  In  our  society  and  how  they  might 
be  solved. 

In  the  Alpha  System,  the  young  business 
executive  who  uses  his  energies  and  abilities 
to  build  an  Idea,  and  hard  work,  into  a  multi- 
million-dollar Industry  is  most  likely  to  be 
admired.  In  the  Beta  System,  the  physician 
who  devotes  his  life  to  treating  diseases  in 
an  underdeveloped  country  or  In  the  inner 
city  Is  most  likely  to  be  admired.  The  Alpha 
System  leads  to  corporate  law — the  Beta  Sys- 
tem to  public  defenders. 

Properly  you  may  ask  "Where  is  the  con- 
flict? Doesn't  our  society  nee<J  bright,  ener- 
getic business  executives  as  much  as  It  needs 
dedicated  physicians?  Haven't  corporate  law- 
yers and  public  defenders  always  been  honor- 
able legal  careers?" 

Certainly  they  have  There  is  no  Inherent 
conflict,  only  the  potential  for  conflict.  We 
merely  need  to  drop  any  social  problem  into 
the  mix  In  order  to  produce  conflict.  For  ex- 
ample, let's  try  to  clear  a  piece  of  slum  hous- 
ing In  the  Inner  city  to  make  room  for  an 
ofllce  building,  or  let's  pollute  the  air  with  a 
new  and  highly  profitable  Industrial  procea. 
Immediately  the  differences  between  the  two 
value  systems  rise  to  the  surface.  Alphas  say 
a  bright  new  ofllce  building  represents  pro- 
gress. Betas  say  It's  not  progress  If  you  don't 
provide  an  acceptable  alternaUve  for  the  peo- 
ple living  there.  Alphas  say  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new.  proflt-maklng  Industrial 
process  Is  a  right  In  a  system  of  free  en- 
terprise. Betas  say  It's  not  a  right  If  It  adds 
to  our  air  pollution,  and  so  it  goes  from 
problem  to  problem. 

One  could  provide  endless  examples  of  the 
conflicts  between  these  two  value  systems,  in 
the  course  of  which  It  would  become  appar- 
ent that  there  aren't  really  two  clearcut 
value  systems,  only  a  tendency  for  values  to 
Cluster  Into  two  or  more  major  groups.  And 
easy  generalizations  such  as  the  generation 
gap  represent  only  the  endenncy  to  cluster 
(I.e.,  probably  there  are  more  people  over  40 
in  the  Alpha  System  and  more  people  under 
30  In  the  Beta  System) . 

There's  a  great  need  for  analysis  and  clari- 
fication of  these  value  systems  and  the  social 
problems  that  bring  them  Into  conflict.  Un- 
fortunately, both  your  time  and  my  abilities 
are  too  limited  to  pursue  this,  and  I  do  want 
to  talk  about  higher  education  as  It  Is  buf- 
feted about  between  these  potentially  con- 
flicting value  oystema. 


Concerning  higher  education  Alphas  may 
be  beard  to  express  the  following  opinions: 

■■CoU«g«  is  a  privilege.  Anyone  who  doesn't 
like  it  can  leave  it.  Anyone  who  disrupts  the 
educational  proceaa  should  be  kicked  out." 

Or     .  . 

"I  worked  my  way  through  college.  I  see 
no  reason  why  we  shouldn't  raise  fees.  Those 
that  are  really  motivated  will  find  a  way  to 
get  to  college  I  don't  see  why  there  should 
be  a  bigger  state  tax  bite  for  public  or  private 
education  or  why  the  federal  government 
should  be  using  my  hard-earned  dollars  to 
subsidize  the  education  of  disinterested  low 
ability  kids  from  the  Inner  city." 

On  the  other  band  the  Betas  claim  that 
the  opportunity  to  attend  college  is  no  longer 
a  privilege,  it's  a  right  because  so  many  areas 
of  our  society  require  a  college  education  In 
order  to  gain  entry.  Betas  also  say  that  a 
democratic  society  depends  upon  a  well- 
educated  public,  and  we  must  try  to  educate 
everyone  to  the  maximum  extent  possible — 
even  the  disinterested,  poorly  equipped,  low- 
abtllty  Inner  city  kids. 

Alphas  l)elieve  in  using  grades  to  dis- 
tinguish between  Individual  students  (re- 
member Alphas  prefer  competition  and  in- 
dividual achievement).  Betas  believe  you 
should  keep  trying  to  teach  each  student 
until  he  (or  she)  learns  everything  that's 
expected  of  him  (or  her)  and  then  merely 
Indicate  that  the  course  or  pro-am  or  de- 
gree haa  been  completed. 

With  these  few  brief  examples,  I've  tried 
to  illustrate  the  conflict  between  systems  of 
values  in  our  society  and  more  specifically 
on  our  campuses.  True.  most,  but  certainly 
not  all.  undergraduates,  tend  to  be  more 
Beta  than  Alpha.  I  suspect  that  faculty 
members  are  quite  divided.  While  the  ma- 
jority of  older  citizens  tend  to  be  more 
Alpha  than  Beta. 

NXED  CNonurrANOiNO 

Obviously,  the  first  step  toward  a  resolu- 
tion, toward  depolarization  of  the  real  and 
potential  conflict  between  Alphas  and  Betas, 
Is  mutual  understanding  of  the  size  and 
scope  of  the  values  in  conflict,  and  mutual 
respect  for  conflicting  points  of  view.  I 
wont  begin  to  presume  how  society  as  a 
whole  can  resolve  these  internal  conflicts, 
but  perhaps  there  are  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  our  efforts  to  resolve  the  conflicts  with- 
in our  educational  Institutions. 

The  flr't  and  foremost  effort  is  to  insure 
participation  in  the  decision -making  proc- 
esaes.  Power  in  a  large  complex  public  uni- 
versity is  no  longer  lodged  in  the  hands 
of  the  few.  I  recognize  that  many  people  are 
critical  of  me  because  1  represent  "author- 
ity at  the  University  of  Kansas.  While  it 
is  true  that  I  am  responsible  for  everything 
that  occurs  on  the  campus,  my  authority 
is  widely  delegated,  and  highly  decentral- 
iMd.  Holding  the  title  of  chancellor  offers 
the  opportunity  to  develop  consensus  among 
faculty  members,  among  staff  members, 
and  among  studenu  but  It  does  not  grant 
the  right  to  Issue  unilateral  directives.  To 
attempt  to  lead  a  great  university  without 
consensus  is  as  foolish  as  It  is  futile. 

A  trend  that  developed  in  the  mld-'60B. 
and  Is  now  almoet  complete  on  many  cam- 
pusee.  Involves  students  in  all  of  the  de- 
cisions that  affect  the  nonacademic  parts 
of  their  lives.  Today,  on  campuses  like 
mine,  students  participate  in  declslotis  on 
extracurricular  rules  and  regulations,  the 
allocation  of  student  acUvity  fees,  the  as- 
sessment of  additional  fees  (other  than  tui- 
tion), policies  oonceming  student  publica- 
tions, the  sanctions  for  violations  of  stu- 
dent rules  and  regulations  and  the  like. 
Moreover,  they  have  proven  thenMalvca  to  be 
Immensely  conscientious  and  capable  ii 
these  endeavors. 

The  extension  of  this  to  academic  de- 
cisions is  already  under  way.  Our  University 
Senate  (composed  of  all  faculty  members 
plus   1(X)  studenU)    now  requires  every  pol- 
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icymaklng  committee  of  every  department 
school  or  college  and  every  university-wid* 
committee  to  Include  a  minimum  of  20  tMr 
cent  studenu.  Students  are  evaluating  eT 
ery  course  with  more  than  10  students  en' 
rolled.  Students  are  acUvely  engaged  in  the 
teaching  of  other  students  in  a  variety  of 
credit  and  noncredit  oounes. 

For  the  most  part  these  activities  reore 
sent  the  active  efforu  of  students  who  are 
eager  to  participate  in  decisions  concemin» 
the  academic  side  of  their  colleges  and  unl 
verslUes  It's  not  likely  they  will  be  denied 
this  opportunity.  Moreover,  It  seems  more 
than  probable  that  their  participation  wiu 
be  as  conscientious  and  capable  as  it  hu 
been  in  the  extracurricular  arena.  Most  Im- 
portantly,  it  provides  the  impetus  to  com- 
plete the  innovative  efforte  of  the  'OOs  and 
the  opportunity  for  faculty  members  and 
administrators  to  f»clllt*te  change. 

In  the  future  we  may  expect  to  see  even 
greater  involvement  of  students  In  the  de- 
cision-making process.  For  example,  one 
might  ask  why  a  student  shouldn't  be  able 
to  Ullor  his  own  degree  program?  For  many 
students,  there  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
this  alternative  Is  appropriate — provided  thst 
he  or  she  has  competent  faculty  assistance  in 
tailoring  such  a  program  and  understands 
whatever  risks  may  be  Involved  by  not  fol- 
lowing  a  "traditional  '  or  conventional  degree 
program. 

Within  Individual  courses  why  shouldn't 
students  participate  In  the  establishment  of 
course  objectives  and  In  the  procedures 
whereby  these  obJecUves  may  be  reached? 
Pleaee  note  that  I  do  not  mean  that  students 
win  have  the  flnal  determination  of  course 
contents,  course  material,  etc.  But  I  do  mean 
that  faculty  members  ought  to  know  what 
the  student's  expectations  are  and  ought  to 
be  able  to  persuade  students  that  the  faculty 
member's  choice  of  materials  is  an  optimum 
one.  It  means  that  faculty  members  must  be 
able  to  articulate  course  objectives,  and  en- 
plain  why  they  are  better  than  student- 
suggested  alternatives. 

Some  opponents  to  this  approach  belief* 
that  students  will  tend  to  seek  the  easy  way 
out.  This  U  demonstrably  false.  In  fact,  most 
of  the  faculty  members  will  have  to  hold 
course  objectives  down  closer  to  reality  away 
from  the  ambitious  and  idealistic  goals  of 
most  students. 

How  can  students  participate  knowledge- 
ably  and  meaningfully  In  the  development  of 
courses,  or  In  entire  degree  programs  with- 
out greater  exposure  to  the  areas  of  knowl- 
edge involved?  One  possible  an.swer  would  be 
to  develop  a  system  of  course  previews:  oc- 
casions where  faculty  members  publicly  sum- 
marize the  contents  and  objectives  of  each 
course  they  plan  to  teach.  Some  of  our  more 
energetic  students  preview  courses  today  by 
auditing  the  first  few  classes  or  lectures  of 
several  courses  they  may  wish  to  take  at  s 
later  date.  Yet  we  do  not  facilitate  this  effort 
to  preview  courses,  we  Inhibit  it;  by  requir- 
ing them  to  register  as  auditors,  etc. 

Clearly  to  permit  student  participation  In 
these  matters  does  not  fit  the  traditional 
pattern  of  advanced  preparations  of  60-mln- 
ute  lectures  or  an  Inflexible  outline  of  read- 
ing. Nor  does  It  flt  the  frequent  faculty- 
student  relationship  In  which  the  faculty 
member  Is  an  active  teacher  and  the  student 
is  a  relatively  or  totally  passive  learner. 

Does  all  of  this  mean  that  there  should  not 
be  degree  requirements?  In  a  sense  It  does 
suggest  the  end  of  highly  specific  course 
requirements.  On  the  other  band,  it  calls  for 
the  development  of  degree  objectives,  goals 
and  purposes  that  mean  considerably  more 
than  40  semlautonomous,  3-credlt-hour 
courses  taught  In  eight  le-week  blocks  of 
Ave  courses  per  block. 

UOmX   LAB   WOBJC 

There  Is  another  effort  under  way  In  higher 
education  that  makes  good  educational  sense. 
and  provides  another  opportunity  to  reduce 
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the  conflict  between  Alphas  and  Betas.  This 
u  the  effort  to  eliminate  the  barriers  between 
tbe  academic  arena  and  the  larger  society, 
especially  in  the  social  sciences  and  the  pro- 
fessional schools. 

For  years  the  natural  sciences,  agricul- 
ture engineering  and  medicine  have  "prac- 
ticed what  they've  preached."  So  have  art. 
theater  and  music.  But  most  undergraduate 
and  graduate  courses  In  the  social  sciences 
and  in  the  related  professional  schools  have 
ijnored  their  laboratory,  the  larger  society 
wound  us.  We  must  learn  to  use  that  social 
laboratory  as  a  lasting  basis  for  learning  the 
theories,  the  methods  and  the  contents  that 
our  graduates  may  use  to  solve  the  critical 
loclal  problems  of  their  generation. 

This  effort  brings  conflicilng  value  systems 
Into  focus  In  the  very  arena  where  they  are 
most  pertinent  and  therefore  most  likely  to 
be  resolved. 

Both  the  effort  to  involve  greater  student 
participation  In  decisions  that  effect  learn- 
ing, and  the  effort  to  eradicate  the  bound- 
aries between  the  campus  and  the  larger  so- 
ciety win  require  dramatic  alterations  In  the 
time-honored  procedures  of  higher  educa- 
tion, example,  we  will  have  to  minimize  the 
use  of  arbitrary  blocks  of  time  and  arbitrary 
methods  of  evaluation. 

The  most  revered  nonsense  in  higher  edu- 
cation are  the  notions  of  class  periods  and 
credit  hours.  Then  we  compound  the  folly 
by  a  "rule  of  thiunb."  namely,  equating  each 
to  the  other.  What  does  a  credit  hour  mean? 
Well,  it  means  meeting  with  students  for 
one  50-mlnute  hour  each  week.  What  does 
three  50-mlnute  class  periods  per  week  mean? 
Well,  It  means  we  give  three  credit  hours  of 
the  120  credit  hours  needed  for  a  college 
degree.  We  legitimatize — almost  sanctify — 
two  arbitrary  highly  suspect  notions  by 
equating  them  to  each  other.  Both  must  go. 
and  in  their  place  we  must  develop  careful 
measures  oT  learning  that  will  enable  us  to 
Tn>irn  a  reasonable  statement  about  whether 
a  given  student  has  met  those  objectives  or 
whether  further  endeavor  la  warranted. 

NUMEROUS    OBSTAC1.KS 

It  goes  without  saying  that  there  are  in- 
numerable obstacles  in  the  path  of  such 
sweeping  changes  in  higher  education.  The 
problems  of  Internal  Inertia  are  mild  com- 
pared to  the  distractions  of  those  who  try  to 
destroy  our  campuses  or  create  an  atmosphere 
of  fear  that  Inhibits  learning.  We  are  in  the 
Incredibly  difficult  position  of  wanting  to  do 
a  better  Job  of  education  but  finding  neither 
the  necessary  time  nor  the  necessary  sup- 
port. 

The  time  is  taken  first  by  the  insane  few 
who'Sum  or  bomb,  and  subsequently  taken 
by  an  outraged  public  that  mistakenly  con- 
templates forms  of  retaliation  that  only 
hurts  students  and  faculty  alike  without 
touching  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
scattered  acts  of  terrorism.  Only  arrest,  con- 
Tl<tion  and  imprisonment  will  lessen  their 
li^pact.  Increased  fees,  reduced  legislative 
appropriations,  repressive  laws  will  hurt  only 
the  legitimate  students  and  faculty  and  play 
Into  the  hands  of  the  terrorists. 

If  we're  going  to  bring  the  Alphas  and 
B^as  together  we  must  all  recognize  that  an 
Alpha  Is  not  a  Mlnuteman  and  a  Beta  is  not 
a  Weatherman.  Minutemen  and  Weather- 
men are  lawless,  self-seeking  Individuals  who 
flaunt  your  values  and  mine,  who  fight  our 
system  of  law  and  our  insistence  upon 
Justice.  Each  preys  upon  the  tmtlcs  of  the 
other  and  the  resulting  Interplay  obscures 
the  real  problems  on  our  campuses  and  In 
our  society— the  problem  of  resolving  our 
conflicting  values.  Yet  the  resolution  of  this 
conflict  Is  essential. 

We  cannot  hide  our  heads  In  the  sand, 
nor  wish  the  problems  and  conflicts  away. 
We  cannot  accept  the  proposal  that  violence 
breeds  anything  more  than  further  violence. 
We  have  the  right.  Indeed  we  have  the 
obligation,  to  defend  our  Institutions  against 


all  extreii»ea.  We  have  the  responsibility 
to  resolve  our  Internal  conflict  of  values  In 
the  way  that  has  always  distinguished  this 
state — with  an  innovative,  pioneering  spirit 
that  will  enlist  the  enthusiasm  of  young 
and  old  alike.  Alphas  and  Betas  are  both 
good  folk.  They  can  reach  one  another.  They 
can  help  one  another.  Together  they — we — 
can  build  a  newer,  better  future  for  higher 
education  for  our  state  and  nation,  for  all 
mankind. 


RULES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  section  133(b)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended, 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, in  its  organizational  meeting  held 
Thursday.  February  18.  adopted  rules 
governing  the  committee's  procedures. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  committee  rules,  as  adopted,  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  required. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  commit- 
tee rules  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

RuL^s  AND  Procedures  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee ON  THE  District  of  Columbia 

Rule  1.  Unless  the  Senate  Is  meeting  at 
the  time,  or  It  Is  otherwise  ordered,  and 
notice  given,  the  Committee  shall  meet  regu- 
larly at  10:30  a.m.  on  the  second  Friday  of 
each  month.  The  Chairman  may.  upon 
proper  notice,  call  such  additional  meetings 
as  he  may  deem  necessary,  or  at  such  times 
as  a  quorum  of  the  Committee  may  request 
la  writing,  with  adequate  advance  notice 
provided  to  all  members  of  the  Committee. 
Subcommittee  meetings  shall  not  be  held 
when  the  full  Committee  Is  meeting. 

Rule  2.  The  rules  of  the  Senate  and  the 
provisions  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970,  Insofar  as  they  are  applicable, 
sl^all  govern  the  Committee  and  Its  Sub- 
committees. The  rules  of  the  Committee 
shall  be  the  rules  of  any  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee. 

Rule  3.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
or  if  the  Chairman  Is  not  present,  the  rank- 
ing majority  member  present,  shall  preside 
at  all  meetings.  A  majority  of  the  memt)ers 
of  the  Committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
of  the  Committee.  However,  the  Committee 
may  authorize  a  quorum  of  one  Senator 
for  the  purpose  of  tftklng  testimony. 

Rule  4.  Unless  otherwise  determined  by  a 
majority  of  the  Committee,  written  proxies 
may  be  used  for  all  Committee  business,  ex- 
cept that  proxies  shall  not  be  permitted  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  quorum  to  do 
business.  Conunlttee  business  may  be  con- 
ducted by  a  written  poll  of  the  Committee, 
unless  a  member  requests  that  a  meeting  of 
the  Conunlttee  be  held  on  the  matter. 

Rule  5.  There  shall  be  kept  a  complete 
record  of  all  Committee  action.  Such  rec- 
ords shall  contain  the  vote  cast  by  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Conunlttee  on  any  question  on 
which  a  yea  and  nay  vote  Is  demanded.  The 
record  of  each  yea  and  nay  vote  shall  be  re- 
leased by  the  Committee  either  at  the  end 
of  the  executive  session  on  a  bill  or  upon  the 
filing  of  the  report  on  that  bill  as  a  majority 
of  the  Committee  shall  determine.  The  clerk 
of  the  Committee,  or  his  assistant,  shall  act 
as  recording  secretary  on  all  proceedings  be- 
fore the  Committee. 

Rule  6.  All  hearings  conducted  by  the 
Committee  or  its  Subcommltte  shall  be  open 
to  the  public,  except  where  the  Committee 
or  the  Subcommittee,  as  the  case  may  be,  by 
a  majority  vote,  orders  an  executive  session. 

Rule  7.  The  Committee  shall,  so  far  as 
practicable,  require  all  witnesses  heard  be- 
fore It  to  file  written  statements  of  their 
proposed  testimony  at  least  73  hotirs  before 
a  bearing  and  to  limit  their  oral  presenta- 


tion to  brief  summaries  of  their  arguments. 
The  presiding  officer  at  any  hearing  Is  au- 
thorized to  limit  the  time  of  each  witness 
appearing  before  the  Committee. 

Rule  8.  Should  a  Subcommittee  fail  to  re- 
port back  to  the  full  Committee  on  any 
measure  within  a  reasonable  time,  the  Chair- 
man may  withdraw  the  measure  from  such 
Subcommittee  and  report  that  fact  to  the 
full  Committee  lor  further  disposition. 

Rule  9.  Attendance  at  executive  sessions 
of  the  Commltte  shall  be  limited  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  and  of  the  Committee 
staff.  Other  persons  whose  presence  is  re- 
quested or  consented  to  by  the  Committee 
may  be  admitted  to  such  sessions. 

Rule  10.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
shall  be  empowered  to  adjourn  any  meeting 
of  the  Committee  if  a  quorum  Is  not  present 
within  15  minutes  of  the  time  scheduled  for 
sMch  meeting. 

Rule  11.  Subpoenas  for  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses and  for  the  production  of  memoranda, 
documents,  and  records  may  be  iscued  by  the 
Chairman  or  by  any  other  member  desig- 
nated by  him.  The  subpoena  shall  briefly 
state  the  matter  to  which  the  witness  Is  ex- 
pected to  testify  or  the  documents  to  be 
produced.  All  witnesses  subpoenaed  before 
the  Committee  who  are  to  testify  as  to  mat- 
ters of  fact  shall  be  sworn  by  the  Chairman 
or  another  member. 

Rule  12.  Accurate  stenographic  records 
shall  be  kept  of  the  testimony  of  all  wit- 
nesses in  executive  and  public  hearings.  The 
record  of  a  witness'  own  testimony,  whether 
in  public  or  executive  session,  shall  be  made 
available  for  inspection  by  witnesses  or  by 
their  counsel  under  Ck>mmlttee  supervision; 
a  copy  of  any  testimony  given  in  public  ses- 
sion or  that  pai-t  of  the  testimony  given 
by  a  witness  in  executive  session  and  sub- 
sequently quoted  or  made  part  of  the  record 
of  a  public  session  shall  be  made  available 
to  any  witnosa  at  his  expense,  If  he  so  re- 
quests. Witnesses  not  testifying  under  oath 
may  be  given  a  transcript  of  their  testimony 
for  the  purpose  of  making  minor  grammati- 
cal corrections  and  editing,  but  not  for  the 
purpose  of  changing  the  substance  of  the 
testimony.  Any  question  arising  with  respect 
to  such  editing  shall  be  decided  by  the  Chair- 
man. 

Rule  13.  Subject  to  statutory  requirements 
Imposed  on  the  Committee  with  respect  to 
procedure,  the  rules  of  the  Conunlttee  may 
be  changed,  modified,  amended,  or  suspended 
at  any  time,  provided,  however,  that  not  less 
than  a  quorum  of  the  Committee  so  deter- 
mines in  a  regular  meeting  with  due  notice, 
or  at  a  meeting  specifically  called  for  that 
purpose. 


TRIBUTE  TO  FRED  PONDER 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
faithful  public  servant  recently  passed 
away  in  my  State  of  South  Carolina. 

William  Fred  Ponder  was  a  personal 
and  close  friend,  a  man  in  whom  I  had 
the  utmost  confidence  and  an  admin- 
istrator who  could  be  depended  upon  to 
perform  his  job  in  an  efficient  manner. 

Fred  Ponder  served  South  Carolina  as 
Commissioner  of  the  Department  of 
Labor.  It  was  my  privilege  to  appoint 
him  to  this  position  when  I  was  Gover- 
nor of  South  Carolina,  and  he  served 
with  distinction  for  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century. 

Mr.  Ponder  recognized  that  the  prob- 
lems of  labor  applied  to  the  whole  com- 
munity— not  Just  labor  unions.  He,  there- 
fore, refused  to  be  drawn  into  partisan 
politics,  and  he  did  not  allow  himself  to 
become  a  political  hack  for  any  interest 
group. 

His   capabilities   were   confirmed   by 
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each  Qovemor  who  succeeded  me.  be- 
cause Pred  Ponder  was  reappointed  each 
4  years  to  a  post  that  had  prevloualy 
passed  from  one  Individual  to  another  in 
rapid  fashion. 

Mr.  President.  Fred  Ponder  has  been 
praised  and  eulogized  by  many  news- 
papers, including  the  Columbia.  B.C.. 
Record:  t^e  State.  Columbia.  B.C..  and 
the  Oreenvllle.  8.C..  News.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  articles  and  edi- 
torials be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rcc- 
ORD,  as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Columbia  (S.C.)  Record, 

Jan    33.  1971) 

South  Cajiolina   Labok   Commissxonxk  Haa 

SnvtvKD  Six  OoTSViOBs 

(By  D«l  Booth) 

Whether  or  not  William  Fred  Ponder  is  re- 
appointed C!ommlssloner  of  Labor  for  South 
Carolina,  he  will  have  survived  longer  in  the 
post  than  any  of  hta  predecessors. 

The  highly  political  appointment  U  even 
geared  to  the  terms  of  governors — of  whom 
Ponder  has  survived  six — oo  that  each  new 
chief  excuetlve  could  select  his  own  com- 
missioner. 

It  Is  the  only  major  state  oOm  to  be  bo 
arranged. 

The  appointment  was  a  political  footbaJl 
until  Ponder  got  the  call  Feb.  1.  1948.  from 
then  governor,  Strom  Thurmond.  Somehow, 
the  country  boy  and  textile  worker  from  the 
Buck  Creek  community  in  Spartanburg 
County  clung  to  the  Job  aa  others  succeeded 
Thurmond. 

Not  only  has  Ponder,  now  00  and  five  years 
away  from  retirement,  survived  changes  of 
governors,  he  has  outlasted  a  frontal  attack 
by  the  forces  of  organised  labor. 

"It's  past  time  to  replace  him,"  says  Sin- 
way  Young,  president  of  the  South  Carolina 
Labor  Coxincll.  "We're  about  10  years  late 
In  replacing  him." 

Young's  observation  to  a  news  reporter  was 
In  response  to  a  Friday  report  from  the  ofBce 
of  new  Gov.  John  C.  Weot  that  Wert  has 
made  no  plans  on  whether  to  keep  or  replace 
Ponder.  An  aide  said  West  will  start  making 
appointments  next  week. 

The  post  now  pays  918.300  a  year.  Young 
■ays  labor  feels  that  Ponder  just  doesn't 
represent  their  interests. 

The  1930  act  creating  the  office  delegated 
to  the  Commissioner  the  Job  of  keeping  an 
eye  on  labor  troubles  and  mediating  where 
possible:  keeping  records  of  employment  and 
wage-levels:  and  seeing  that  laws  on  safe 
working  conditions  are  met.  The  Commls- 
■loner  Is  charged  with  submlttUig  an  annual 
report  of  these  activities  to  the  Oeneral 
AMembly. 

The  flrst  Commissioner  was  John  W.  Nates. 
named  by  Qov.  Olln  D  Johnston  who  had 
rammed  the  act  creating  the  job  through 
the  legislature. 

Natea  was  succeeded  by  W.  Rhett  Harley, 
appointed  by  Oov.  Burnett  liaybank,  Lt. 
Ooy.  Bmlle  Harley  and  Senate  President 
Richard  Jefferlea.  who  finished  out  May- 
bank's  term  when  the  governor  went  to  the 
U.S.  Senate,  honored  Rhett  Harley's  four- 
y«ar  ^>polntment. 

JollBBton  won  election  as  governor  again. 
•ad  promptly  appointed  R  L.  Buck  Gam- 
brell  to  the  Job  In  1947.  When  Johnston,  too. 
went  on  to  the  US.  Senate  and  Lt.  Gov. 
Hansome  Williams  succeeded  to  the  gover- 
norship, he  left  Oambretl  alone. 

OambreU  fought  out  the  accession  of 
monnond  to  the  go>v«mor's  office,  lasting 
1M7 — the  post  calls  for  Senate  oon- 
-but  finally  gave  way  to  Ponder 

One*  In  office.  Ponder  stuck.  He  was  re- 
tained  by   GoTs.    James   E.    Byrnes  In    1961, 


George  BeU  TUnmerman  Jr..  in  1965.  Ernest 
F.  HoUlnga  In  1969.  Donald  Russell  in  19S3. 
and  Robert  B.  McNalr  in  1967. 

The  Commissioner  etnpbatlcally  denies 
that  be  is  antl -labor  and  says  his  office  has 
done  much  toward  improving  the  safety  of 
working  conditions  not  only  for  Industrial 
employes,   but  for   workers   In   all   types  of 

Labor,  according  to  Young,  feels  that 
Ponder  hasn't  lifted  a  finger  to  protect  or- 
ganised labor.  However,  ■•  Ponder  points  out. 
the  act  doesnt  direct  that  this  be  done.  The 
mediation  directives  in  the  act  dont  go  that 
far. 

He  takes  the  position,  and  the  wording  of 
the  act  bears  him  out.  that  he  Is  to  keep  tabs 
on  things  and  report  annually  to  the  law- 
makers, rather  than  take  sides. 

One  of  the  activities  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment of  which  Ponder  and  his  predecessors 
have  been  proudest  Is  the  quarterly  food  cost 
report  It  makes. 

This  was  begun  In  1941  under  Harley.  The 
prices  of  06  representative  food  Items  are 
surveyed  In  10  South  Carolina  towns  and 
cities  every  three  months,  and  publicly 
reported. 

The  first  survey  showed  the  food  basket 
cost  a  Uttle  more  than  Oil.  The  moat  recent 
survey  found  the  cost  In  the  $40  range. 

The  office  of  Governor  Weet  says  one  factor 
that  may  Infiuence  any  decision  about  re- 
appointment or  naming  a  new  man  la 
Ponder'  health.  He  has  had  a  bout  or  two 
with  111  health  recently. 

It  would  take  reappointment  by  Weet  and 
West's  successor  to  carry  Ponder  to — and 
through — his  OSth  birthday,  whan  a  state 
employe  may  start  getting  full  retirement,  It 
would  take  reappointment  by  one  more  gov- 
ernor after  that  to  keep  him  In  the  job  to  the 
age  of  72.  at  which  retirement  becomes 
mandatory. 

He's  survived  six  governors — Is  three  more 
Inconceivable,   If  his   health   holds  out? 

West  will  provide  the  first  third  of  the 
answer  soon. 


(From  The  Columbia  (B.C.)  Record. 
Jan.  26.  1971) 

CoMMisaioNXB  or  Labos  Diss 

8.  C.  Labor  Commissioner  for  23  years,  Wil- 
liam Fred  Ponder.  61.  died  today  In  the  Bap- 
tut  Hospital. 

Funeral  plans  will  be  announced  by  Dun- 
bar Funeral  Home. 

Ponder  was  appointed  commissioner  Feb.  1. 
1948.  by  Got.  Strom  Thurmond,  and  has 
served  continuously  since  then.  He  was  re- 
appointed by  Govs.  James  F.  Byrnes,  George 
Bell  Tlmmerman  Jr.,  Ernest  F.  HolUngs,  and 
Robert  McNalr. 

Gov.  John  C.  West  last  week  announced 
his  Intention  to  reappoint  Ponder. 

His  original  term  was  for  two  years.  How- 
ever, legislation  changed  It  to  four  years  dur- 
ing the  Tlmmerman  administration. 

On  bis  last  reappointment.  Ponder  Issued 
the  following  statement: 

"I  am  complimented  and  highly  honored  to 
have  been  reappointed  Commissioner  of 
Labor  by  our  distinguished  governor,  the 
Honorable  Robert  B.   McNalr. 

"To  have  been  permitted  to  serve  In  this 
Important  post  for  18  consecutive  years  by 
appointment  at  the  hands  of  such  distin- 
guished governors  .  .  and  now  Governor 
McNalr  is  the  highest  honor  that  could  come 
to  any  person,  and  to  Justify  these  repeated 
expressions  of  confidence,  I  shall  be  unremit- 
ting In  my  efforts." 

He  said  at  that  time,  the  most  dlffleiilt 
problems  he  had  encountered  since  taking  of- 
fice In  1948  had  been  labor  disputes,  "but 
we've  been  able  to  handle  them.  They  have 
consumed  most  of  my  time." 

Ponder  served  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives during  1936-36  from  Spartanburg  coun- 


ty. He  also  served  as  president  of  the  Inter- 
national AasocUtlon  of  Governmental  LahtJ 
Officials.  ^^ 

He  was  the  son  of  a  BaptUt  minister  and 
farmer  and  was  the  youngest  child  in  a  tam 
Uy  of  13. 

He  finished  Wofford.  completed  a  law  count 
at  Southeastern  Law  School,  was  elected  to 
the  Bute  House  of  Repreeenta lives,  then  got 
Into  government  work  as  publicity  man  with 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration. 

Upon  hearing  of  Ponders  death.  Gov.  West 
made  the  following  statement: 

"We  are  all  saddened  at  the  passing  of  Ui 
Ponder.  He  has  a  record  of  service  to  hli 
state  and  nation  which  Includes  soum  23 
years  as  South  Carolina  lat>or  commlasloner 
as  well  as  serving  as  a  member  of  the  House 
from  Spartanburg  county.   •    •    • 

"Under  his  leadership  In  mediation  and 
conciliation.  South  Carolina  compiled  an  ex- 
cellent record  in  minimizing  time  lost  due  to 
strikes  and  In  decreasing  the  accident  fre- 
quency rate  In  our  state.  On  this  grevlous 
occasion,  we  wish  to  acknowledge  the  contri- 
bution of  this  great  South  Carolinian  and 
express  our  sympathies  on  behalf  of  the  state 
to  his  family  and  friends." 

The  Ponder  residence  Is  at  1184  Honsr- 
suckle  St.  In  Cayce. 

(From  the  Columbia   (S.C.)    State.  Jan  27 
1971) 

LaBOB   COMMISSIOirKK  PONDXS  DiKS  AT  81 

(By  Kent  Krell) 

South  Carolina  Labor  Commissioner  Wil- 
liam Fred  Ponder,  one  of  the  least  known  but 
most  controversial  department  heads  in  state 
government,  died  In  Columbia's  Baptist  Hos- 
pital Tuesday. 

Ponder,  61.  had  been  in  declining  bealtli 
for  some  time,  but  he  entered  the  hospital 
on  Jan  17  following  a  heart  attack.  He  suf- 
fered a  massive  stroke  Monday  night. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  noon,  Wed- 
nesday, In  the  Gervaln  Streeet  Chapel  of  the 
Dunbar  Funeral  Home.  Burial  will  be  in 
Southland  Cemetery  In  West  Columbia.  Pall- 
bearers will  be  his  nephews 

Ponder  had  headed  the  S.C.  Department  of 
Labor  since  1948  when  he  was  appointed  bT 
then  Gov.  Strom  Thurmond.  He  was  tmp- 
potnted  to  the  118.360  a  year  position  by  the 
next  six  governors. 

Whether  Gov.  John  C.  Weet.  sworn  Into 
office  Jan.  19,  would  have  reappointed  Ponder 
was  In  doubt.  In  fact,  it  Is  understood  sev- 
eral names  were  under  consideration  before 
Ponder's  death. 

With  frequency  In  recent  years,  F^}nderbsd 
been  imder  attack  from  organized  labor.  Only 
last  week,  Slnway  Young,  president  of  the 
South  Carolina  Labor  Council,  said  It  was 
"past  tims  to  replace  him." 

In  learning  of  Ponder's  death,  Oov.  West 
said: 

"We  are  all  saddened  at  the  passing  of  Mr 
Ponder  .  .  .  Under  his  leadership  in  msdis- 
tlon  and  conciliation,  South  Carolina  com- 
piled an  excellent  record  in  minimizing  time 
loss  due  to  strikes  and  In  decreasmg  the 
accident  frequency  rate  In  our  state." 

Sen.  Strom  TTiurmond,  R-S.C.  said.  "I 
deeply  regret  to  learn  of  the  death  of  my 
friend  W.  Fred  Ponder.  Mr.  Ponder  was  a  •  •  • 
the  duties  of  his  office  In  an  efficient  and  ob- 
jective manner." 

Ponder  was  a  native  of  the  Buck  Creek 
Community  In  Spartanburg  ODimty.  He 
worked  In  a  textile  mill  before  graduating 
from  WofTord  College  and  completing  a  law 
course  at  Southeastern  Law  School. 

Ponder  served  in  the  South  Carolina  House 
of  Representatives  during  1935-1936  from 
Spartanburg  County.  At  one  time  he  also 
served  as  president  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Governmental  Labor  Officials. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  widow,  the  former 
Lucetta  Roberts. 
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[From  the  Columbia  (B.C.)  State, 

Jan.  ae,  1971) 
Assembly   Expaassxs  Stmpatht 

A  resolution  expressing  sympathy  to  the 
famUy  of  the  late  WUllam  Fred  Ponder  was 
unanimously  adopted  Wednesday  by  mem- 
),ers  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Ponder,  who  died  In  a  Columbia  hospital 
on  Tuesday,  had  served  continuously  since 
1948  as  the  bead  of  the  S.C.  Department  of 
Labor. 

The  resolution  noted  Ponder's  service  In 
the  General  Assembly  as  a  House  member 
from  Spartanburg  County  and  stressed  "his 
dedicated  public  service." 

Another  resolution  expressed  the  sympathy 
o(  the  state  legislature  to  the  lanUly  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Mertie  Y.  Yonce  of  Johnston.  Mrs. 
Yonce.  who  died  Tuesday,  was  the  mother 
of  State  Rep.  Henry  G.  Yonce,  D-Rlchland. 

Legislators  also  adopted  a  reeolution  by 
Sen.  James  M.  Waddell.  D-Beaufort.  exprese- 
mg  sympathy  to  the  famUy  of  the  late  Cal- 
boim  Thomas  of  Beaufort. 

Thomas,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  Law  School,  served  In  the 
House  between  1933  and  1947  and  was  chair- 
man of  the  powerful  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

Also  adopted  in  the  House  was  a  reeolution 
by  Rep.  Herbert  U.  Fielding,  D-Charleston. 
recognizing  the  week  of  Feb.  7-15  as  National 
Negro  History  Week. 

[From  the  GreenvUle  (S.C.)  News. 
Jan.  28.  1971) 

FaxD  PoNDxa's  FArtHruL  Sebvicx 

The  South  Carolina  Department  of  lAbor 
was  created  by  the  General  Assembly  In  1936 
and  promptly  became  a  political  football. 

By  law  the  labor  commissioner,  who  runs 
the  department,  Is  appointed  for  four  yeaf»<.. 
by  the  governor  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  State  Senate. 

More  often  than  not  the  early  labor 
commissioners  were  politicians,  picked  for 
partisan  services  and  personal  loyalty  to 
the  Incumbent  governor  rather  than  for 
administrative  ability  and  knowledge  of 
labor  law  and  labor-management  relations. 

There  were  feuds  between  governors  and 
the  Senate.  Factions  of  organized  labor 
fought  over  the  office  and  whatever  beneflta 
might  accrue  from  control  of  the  commis- 
sioners severely-limited  powers. 

The  result  was  confusion  and  on  occasion 
frustration  of  the  department's  purposes:  en- 
forcement of  state  labor  laws;  keeping  rec- 
ords of  Industrial  production,  employment 
and  wages;  and  Investigation  and  concilia- 
tion of  labor-management  disputes  and  po- 
tential disputes. 

The  confusion  ended  in  February  1948 
when  Governor  Strom  Thurmond  appointed 
a  Spartanburg  native.  William  Pred  Ponder. 
Active  In  the  labor  movement,  Mr.  Ponder 
hsd  the  respect  of  union  leaders,  political 
leaders  and  many  businessmen.  He  knew 
something  about  the  realities  of  labor-man- 
sgement  relations.  In  no  sense  was  he  a  po- 
litical hack  or  partisan  politician. 

Pred  Ponder  brought  new  vitality  to  the 
Labor  Department.  He  made  the  mediation 
and  conciliation  service  work.  He  Inspected 
establishments  and  followed  up  on  viola- 
tions of  state  law.  And  he  stayed  clear  of 
partisan  politics  and  factional  bickering. 

The  result  is  a  more  effective  Labor  De- 
partment, carrying  out  the  duties  assigned  to 
It  by  law.  The  wisdom  of  the  original  ap- 
pointment has  been  confirmed  by  every  gov- 
ernor since  then.  Every  four  years  Fred 
Ponder  has  been  reappointed  and  recon- 
firmed because  he  stuck  strictly  to  his  Job 
and  did  it  well. 

He  had  been  opposed  by  orgaiUzed  labor 
on  several  occasions.  Although  an  active 
union  member,  he  refused  to  go  beyond  the 
Jsw  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  and  to 
become  organized  labor's  advocate  in  state 


politics.  He  recognized  that  his  obligation 
was  to  the  entire  state  and  to  all  workers, 
unorganized  as  well  as  organized. 

Organized  labor  was  after  him  again  this 
year,  seeltlng  to  block  his  reappointment  by 
Governor  West.  It  never  will  be  known 
whether  the  latest  campaign  would  have  suc- 
ceeded or  fallen  flat  like  previous  efforts. 
Fred  Ponder's  death  after  several  weeks  of 
Illness  oame  only  a  few  days  before  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term. 

Chances  are  Governor  West  would  have  re- 
appointed him,  had  his  health  permitted. 
The  governor  was  quick  to  call  attention  to 
Commissioner  Ponder's  excellent  record  In 
conciliation  to  minimize  losses  due  to  strikes 
and  In  promoting  industrial  safety. 

Governor  West  now  faces  a  difficult  deci- 
sion In  plclclng  a  successor  to  Commissioner 
Ponder.  He  will  be  under  heavy  pressure  to 
appoint  somebody  who  will  promote  this  or 
that  special  interest.  The  appointment  could 
have  a  bearing  on  the  direction  and  success 
of  the  new  state  administration. 

Governor  West  would  do  well  to  look  for 
somebody  who  can  and  will  carry  on  In  the 
Ponder  tradition. 


FEWER  HIGHWAY  DEATHS  IN   1970 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
indeed  heartening  to  note  that  for  1970 
the  Nation's  traffic  death  toll  dechned  for 
the  first  time  in  12  years — 55,300  high- 
way fatalities  as  compared  with  56,400 
in  1969.  This  reduction  is  even  more  en- 
couraging when  it  is  realized  that  Ameri- 
can motorists  drove  5  percent  more  miles 
in  1970  than  in  1969. 

This  reversal  has  been  attributed  to 
many  factors  including  better  highways 
such  as  our  Interstate  Highway  System, 
better  cars,  better  drivers,  better  enforce- 
ment, and  a  major  effort  by  Federal, 
State,  and  local  authorities  to  upgrade 
safety  devices  such  as  breakaway  sign- 
posts and  better  guardrails. 

Of  course,  55,300  trafBc  deaths  In  one 
year  Is  still  an  appalling  figure,  but  we 
can  all  hope  that  drop  is  Indicative  of  a 
further  downward  trend  in  traffic 
fatalities. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Kansas  City  Star  of  December  25,  1970, 
calling  attention  to  this  achievement,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  TRAmc  Yeah  When  Fewer  Died  Rewabos 
THE  Safety  Ejtokt 

A  wonderfully  heartening  omen  for  all 
Americans  at  year-end  Is  the  news  that  the 
nation's  traffic  death  toll  Is  going  to  show  a 
major  downward  trend  for  the  first  time  In 
12  years.  The  final  figure  la  projected  at 
55.300  compared  to  66,400  In  1969.  The  true 
gain,  however,  Is  much  greater  because  U.  S. 
motorlste  this  year  will  drive  6  per  cent  more 
mileage. 

The  mileage-death  rate,  then,  vrill  fall  to 
6  per  100  million  miles,  the  fourth  consecu- 
tive year  of  decline  and  the  lowest  mark  ever 
in  this  category. 

Is  the  continuous,  many-faceted  traffic 
safety  effort  finally  yielding  tangible  resulta? 
A  few,  of  course,  are  afraid  to  beUeve  It.  They 
are  apprehensive  that  this  year's  resulta  are 
only  a  brief  statistical  aberration  In  a  relent- 
less upward  curve.  But  the  cumulative  evi- 
dence that  the  massive  campaign  to  save 
lives  Is  aocompUshlng  Just  that  Is  too  com- 
pelling not  to  believe. 

Better  highways  are  one  factor.  With  31,600 


miles  of  the  42,500  In  the  interstate  highway 
system  conyjleted  since  1956,  the  lower  mile- 
age-death rates  on  these  divided  roadway, 
limited-access   superhighways   is   impressive. 

Better  cars  are  another.  Those  seat  belta 
and  lap  belta  that  will  eventually  be  in  every 
vehicle,  even  to  the  unhappily  limited  extent 
to  which  they  are  used,  are  helping.  So  are 
the  energy-absorbing  steering  columns  which 
are  sparing  drivers  who  once  died  of  crushed 
chesta,  the  padded  Interiors  that  cover  sharp 
objecta  that  were  once  weapons,  the  car  doors 
reinforced  against  side  Impact  and  the  pene- 
tration-resistant windshields,  to  name  but  a 
few  features. 

Yes,  and  better  drivers,  too.  Licensing  is 
tougher.  Programs  aimed  at  the  alcoholic 
driver,  and  driver  Improvement  or  retraining 
courses  of  various  kinds  are  raising  the  cali- 
ber of  performance  behind  the  wheel. 

Some  of  the  Ufesavlng  resulta  are  spec- 
tacular. Last  year  6,600  persons  died  In  col- 
lisions with  such  fixed  objecta  as  roadside 
signs  and  barriers.  "Breakaway"  signpoeta 
and  improved  guard  rails  now  are  sparing 
many  such  victims.  The  full  resulta  can't 
even  be  measured.  Minnesota,  with  6,000 
breakaway  sign  posta,  reporta  117  cars  strik- 
ing them  and  only  one  death.  But  99  other 
signs  had  to  be  repaired  after  being  hit  by 
drivers  who  suffered  so  little  damage  that 
the  Incident  went  unreported. 

Since  the  federal  government  projected 
Itself  full-scale  Into  the  traffic  safety  field  In 
1966,  the  entire  effort  has  been  considerably 
accelerated.  The  states  have  enacted  scores 
of  tougher  safety  laws  to  meet  federal  stand- 
ards. Working  against  the  adverse  factors  of 
more  cars  being  driven  farther  and  faster  by 
more  drivers,  It  has  taken  time  to  effect  a 
net  statistical  decrease  In  deaths.  But  1970 
will  be  that  year,  and  safety  officials  are  aim- 
ing for  an  even  bigger  Improvement  next  year. 
Of  coiu^e,  55300  traffic  deaths  still  Is  a  na- 
tional tragedy.  But  the  reflected  happiness 
of  all  the  lives  that  are  saved  Is  measvireless. 


WORLD  PEACE  AND  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
respect  for  fundamental  human  rights 
is  today  so  generally  accepted  by  States 
that  it  should  be  regarded  as  having  the 
force  of  international  law. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  gross 
violations  of  human  rights  are  a  poten- 
tial threat  to  world  peace.  For  instance, 
the  Philadelphia  declaration  of  the 
International  Labor  Conference  stated 
25  years  ago  that  lasting  peace  could  be 
established  only  if  it  is  based  on  social 
justice  and  that  the  attainment  of  this 
condition  should  be  made  the  central 
aim  of  national  and  international  policy. 

Furthermore,  the  declaration  affirmed 
the  delegates'  belief  that — 

All  national  and  International  policy 
measures  should  be  Judged  only  Insofar  as 
they  may  be  held  to  promote  and  not  hinder 
the  achievement  of  this  fundamental  objec- 
tive. 

In  a  similar  manner,  the  1968  Inter- 
national Conference  on  Human  Rights 
in  Tehran,  proclaimed  that — 

Qroes  denials  of  human  rights  arising  from 
discrimination  on  grounds  of  race,  religion, 
belief  or  expressions  of  opinion  outrage  the 
conscience  of  mankind  and  endanger  the 
foundations  of  freedom,  Justice  and  peace  In 
the  world. 

The  question  is  one  of  whether  the 
United  Nations  has  the  authority  to 
intervene  in  "matters  which  would  be 
essentially  within  the  domestic  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  states  themselves."  The  crime 
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of  genocide  has  been  recognized  by  over 
75  nations  of  the  world  to  be  a  matter 
of  international  concern.  Such  matters 
as  dlacrimination  based  on  sex,  lan- 
guage, race,  or  nationality  also  are  of 
a  scope  to  be  considered  matters  of 
international  concern. 

Article  2,  paragraph  7  of  the  charter 
states: 

Nothing  contained  in  the  present  Charter 
Khali  authorize  the  United  Nations  to  In- 
tervene In  matters  which  are  essentially  with- 
in the  domestic  j\irlsdlctlon  of  any  State  or 
shall  require  members  to  submit  such  mat- 
ters to  settlement  under  the  present  Charter: 
but  this  principle  shall  not  prejudice  the  ap- 
plication ot  enforcement  measures  under 
Chapter  Vn. 

The  whole  idea  behind  this  article  was 
to  safeguard  the  sovereignty  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations.  Yet,  the  role 
of  the  United  Nations  was  not  strictly 
limited  to  International  affairs.  Debate 
has  been  held  on  serious  domestic  mat- 
ters. 

Important  matters  of  peace  and  injus- 
tice can  hardly  be  considered  outside  of 
the  orbit  of  the  organization.  Gross  vio- 
lations of  human  rights  could  be  poten- 
tial threats  to  the  reace  of  the  world. 

Although  there  is  certainly  no  evidence 
at  all  that  article  2,  paragraph  7  has 
fundamentally  changed — it  is  forbidden 
for  the  United  Nations  to  interfere  in 
questions  within  the  domestic  domain  of 
member  states,  but  the  content  of  what  is 
within  this  domain  has  changed  and  does 
change  continually. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  the  Berlin  Trea- 
ty of  1878  imposed  obligations  upon  Tur- 
key and  the  Balkan  countries  with  regard 
to  religious  discrimination.  The  League 
of  Nations,  and  later  the  United  Nations, 
further  changed  the  meaning  and  do- 
main of  international  law. 

The  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice  stated  in  Its  advisory  opinion  on 
the  Timislan  and  Moroccan  nationality 
decrees  in  1923  that — 

The  question  whether  a  certain  matter  Is  or 
is  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
Is  an  essentially  relative  question :  It  depends 
upon  the  development  of  International  rela- 
tions. 

This  fundamental  rule  Is  still  valid  in 
International  affairs  today. 

Gross  violations  of  fundamental  hu- 
man rights  are  no  longer  solely  within 
the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  states.  Two 
days  ago  we  paid  tribute  to  the  Lithu- 
anian people.  This  tribute  was  evidence 
that  we  cannot  regard  the  Soviet  domi- 
nation of  that  country  as  merely  a  Rus- 
sian concern.  It  surely  Is  a  matter  of  in- 
ternational concern. 

In  a  like  manner,  civil  wars  could  be 
considered  as  concerns  of  the  interna- 
tional community,  since  they  can  easily 
turn  into  international  wars.  Similarly, 
gross  violations  of  human  rights  must  be 
considered  a  matter  of  international 
concern. 

If  world  order  and  world  organization 
are  to  have  any  meaning  for  the  present 
world,  we  must  realize  that  suffering  and 
humiliation  of  himian  beings  on  a  large 
scale  must  not  be  tolerated  anywhere. 
This  Involves  a  recognition  of  the  change 
In  the  nature  of  international  law. 

The  Genocide  Convention,  as  well  as 
the  other  human  rights  conventions.  In- 


crease our  chances  of  building  a  body  of 
international  law.  They  provide  the  legal 
mELchinery  for  dealing  with  violations  of 
fundamental  human  rights  of  an  Inter- 
national nature.  These  conventions  will 
also  preserve  and  protect  human  rights 
as  a  moral  force  In  international  law. 
The  w£^  of  the  future  must  be  toward 
an  even  greater  emphasis  on  human 
rights,  on  humanity  and  charity.  The 
solidarity  of  all  mankind  and  the  mutual 
independence  of  all  states  are  immeas- 
ureably  intertwined  with  the  prospects  of 
peace  and  justice  in  the  life  of  mankind. 
The  need  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention, and  the  other  United  Nations 
himian  rights  conventions,  is  urgent.  We 
must  act,  now. 


WELFARE— THE  COUNTRY'S  NO.  1 
SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  PROB- 
LEM 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
current  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port magazine,  welfare  is  described  £is  the 
country's  No.  1  social  and  economic  prob- 
lem. This  point  of  view  was  taken  by 
Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  of  California,  in  a 
magazine  interview,  and  I  could  not 
agree  more  fully. 

By  almost  any  standard,  the  Nation's 
welfare  system — sis  it  has  evolved  over 
the  years — must  be  judged  a  dismal  fail- 
ure. If  the  purpose  of  the  welfare  pro- 
gram has  been  to  remove  people  from  de- 
pendency and  assist  them  in  becoming 
productive  citizens,  then  it  has  been  a 
failure.  If  the  purpose  of  welfare  has 
been  to  help  people  help  themselves,  and 
to  ultimately  get  them  off  the  welfare 
rolls,  then  it  has  failed.  If  the  purpose  of 
welfare  has  been  to  train  able-bodied  but 
needy  people  for  gainful  employment, 
and  thereby  secure  some  kind  of  return 
on  the  taxpayers'  investment  in  the  pro- 
gram, then  it  has  failed  miserably. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  overstating  the  situ- 
ation to  say  that  welfare  now  looms  on 
the  American  scene  like  a  gross,  greedy, 
Frankenstein  monster.  It  has  gobbled  up 
tax  dollars  by  untold  bUlions  and  dissi- 
pated national  resources,  both  human 
and  material,  at  every  level  of  govern- 
ment. It  is  driving  cities  and  States  to  the 
point  of  bankruptcy.  Pressure  increases 
on  the  Federal  Government  to  help  feed 
the  growing  appetite  of  the  welfare  mon- 
ster. 

The  cost  of  welfare  continues  to  soar 
and  to  set  new  records.  And  I  do  not  be- 
lieve anyone  knows  how  much  of  this  Is 
lost  in  waste,  inefficiency,  or  plain  dis- 
honesty. In  Nevada,  for  example,  a  re- 
cent survey  showed  that  22  percent  of  the 
people  in  the  program  were  receiving 
welfare  benefits  Illegally.  It  would  prob- 
ably be  physically  and  actuarially  Im- 
possible to  make  such  a  survey  in  New 
York,  where  one  out  of  every  seven  peo- 
ple receives  welfare  payments. 

We  now  have  some  13  million  Amer- 
icans receiving  welfare.  Welfare  rolls  in- 
creased 20  percent  in  the  last  year  alone. 
In  many  States,  welfare  has  become  a 
way  of  life  for  generation  after  genera- 
tion of  the  same  family,  and  this  is  true 
of  many  thousands  of  families  all  across 
America. 

Worse  yet,  welfare  has  become  a  mat- 


ter of  public  attitude.  Newsweek  maga- 
zine recently  reported  the  case  of  a  35- 
year-old  man,  educated  at  Harvard  and 
Columbia  in  science,  who  turned  to  wel- 
fare, so  far  as  I  am  able  to  gather,  simply 
because  he  did  not  want  to  work  and  be- 
cause going  on  welfare  seemed  to  him 
to  be  the  thing  to  do  in  the  United  States 
these  days. 

In  the  face  of  the  current  welfare  del- 
uge, seemingly  in  total  Ignorance  of  the 
mess  we  are  already  in,  now  comes  the 
administration  with  a  bill  that  would 
open  the  welfare  gates  even  wider  and 
would  add  12  to  15  million  more  people 
to  welfare  rolls — not  to  provide  a  pro- 
gram for  training,  educating,  and  create 
jobs  for  needy  people,  but  just  to  add 
them  to  the  rolls. 

I  admit  we  need  welfare  reform.  Every 
taxpayer  in  America  will  agree  to  that. 
But  the  reform  we  need  must  be  directed 
toward  training  people  and  getting  them 
off  welfare,  rather  than  just  compound- 
ing mistakes  of  the  past,  with  the  net 
result  of  having  about  twice  as  many 
people  on  welfare  as  we  do  today. 

I  have  pushed  for  building  more  worlc 
incentives  in  the  welfare  program,  and  I 
will  continue  to  exert  every  possible  ef- 
fort,  in  the  Finance  Committee  and  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  to  achieve  this 
goal.  This  is  the  way  to  real  welfare  re- 
form. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  US.  News  &  Worid  Report 
interview  viith  Governor  Reagan  and  the 
Newsweek  article  be  printed  In  the  R«c- 

ORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxc- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

(From  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Mar.  1. 

1971] 

Welfam::  Ambkica's  No.  1  Pboblem 

Q.  Ckivernor,  what  do  you  regard  now  u 
the  most  Important  domestic  problem  in  the 
country?  ^ , . 

A.  I  suppose  I  should  say  Inflation,  yet  I  be- 
lieve we  are  embarked  on  a  program  to  do 
something  about  that. 

So,  let  me  switch  to  another  one— one  that 
I  really  feel  we  are  not  realistically  dealing 
with  and  one  that  can  literally  bankrupt 
every  level  of  government  in  this  country. 
I'm  talking  about  welfare. 

The  welfare  program  In  this  country  or 
is  adrift  without  rudder  or  compass.  It  basi- 
cally has  no  goal.  To  simply  say  we're  going 
to  keep  on  feeding  and  providing  a  live- 
lihood for  an  ever-Increasing  number  of  peo- 
ple is  not  a  goal. 

My  own  idea  of  a  goal  for  welfare— ana 
I  know  this  13  contrary  to  the  whole  pnl- 
losophy  and  ideology  of  the  so-called  profes- 
sional welfare  worker— would  be  to  eliminate 
the  need  for  it. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

A.  Well,  first  of  all.  you  separate  the  real 
pensioners — the  permanently  dependent,  the 
aged  the  disabled,  the  blind— separate  them 
from  the  bureaucracy  of  the  aocial  services, 
make  them  pensioners,  automate  their  pay- 
ments. CertaiiUy  make  their  payment* 
enough  to  provide  a  living  with  a  certain 
amount  of  dignity— a  living  that  affords 
some  of  the  luxuries  that  make  lUe  wortn- 
while. 

This  could  be  done  just  with  the  savings 
in  the  administrative  overhead  right  now. 

You  know,  we  have  caseworkers  who  drop 
In  r<sgulftrlv  on  old  people  Just  to  see  If  they're 
stUl  growing  old.  This  Is  an  evident  fact  of 
life  that  doesn't  require  checking.  Through 
Social  Security,  which  has  a  very  low  over- 
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head  for  example,  these  people  could  receive 
fair  incomes  as  Social  Security  recipients  do, 
and  that  would  be  that.  There  is  no  need  to 
look  in  on  them. 

Now  you  turn  to  the  rest  of  welfare — those 
able-bodied  people  who,  for  one  reason  or 
snother,    are    not    now    subsisting    without 

The  entire  approach  to  that  body  of  peo- 
Die  should  be:  Our  job  Is  to  remove  them 
from  welfare,  and  to  make  them  Independent 
and  self-sufficient  as  quickly  as  possible. 
That's  our  goal,  and,  therefore,  we  should 
measure  our  success  each  year  in  how  much 
we've  reduced  the  number  of  those  remaining 
on  public  welfare. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  big  In- 
crease on  welfare  rolls? 

A  We're  still  thinking  of  welfare  and  those 
who  are  dependent  as  we  thought  of  them 
m  the  "308.  But  the  fact  is  we  have  a  totally 
different  problem  today. 

In  the  '30s,  in  the  depression  era,  you  had 
men  and  women  with  job  skills  who  were 
desperate  for  work,  and  you  didn't  have 
jobs  for  them.  So  welfare,  in  everyone's 
mind,  was  a  temporary  situation.  Simply 
bridging  an  economic  problem  untU  these 
people  could  be  employed. 

And  this  is  why,  up  until  the  beginning  of 
World  War  II.  WPA  [Works  Progress  Admin- 
istration) grew  more  In  size  than  direct  re- 
Uef  grew.  It  was  the  big  thing,  because  it 
was  directed  at  people  with  skUls  who  wanted 
to  work. 

I  know  all  the  Jokes  about  leaf  raking  and 
boondoggling  In  WPA.  There  was  some  of 
this.  One  weakness  of  that  program  was  that 
It  depended  on  local  entities'  finding  projects 
in  order  to  get  the  federal  money.  And  some- 
times those  projects  weren't  really  up  to 
standard. 

But  over  all.  if  you  look  back,  we're  now 
enjoying  a  lot  of  benefits  that  came  out  of 
the  WPA  program. 

In  other  words,  for  the  money  spent,  so- 
ciety got  quite  a  return. 

Look  at  the  beautiful  waterfront  In  Chi- 
cago. Look  at  the  bridges  that  were  built,  the 
farm-to-market  roads  that  were  constructed 
by  a  branch  of  the  CCC  ( Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps).  Look  at  the  men  today  who 
were  salvaged — men  who  wUl  tell  you  that 
they  were  on  the  way  to  becoming  bums 
until  the  CCC  straightened  them  out. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  that  today's  situation  is 
different? 

A.  World  War  11  was  the  only  thing  that 
ended  unemployment  In  this  country  and 
ended  WPA.  When  World  War  II  ended,  there 
began  to  be  a  new  kind  of  welfare.  These 
weren't  the  skilled  workers  with  no  job. 
These  were  the  rural  poor  who  had  been 
drawn  to  the  cities  by  wartime  work  and  who 
didn't  have  a  skill  to  take  Into  the  market- 
place. 

Most  of  these  are  people  who  either 
through  lack  of  basic  education  or  lack  of 
any  kind  of  motivation,  lack  of  any 
Job  skill,  or  maybe  just  because  they 
don't  want  to  work — these  are  the  welfare 
recipients.  Every  one  of  them  la  an  individual 
problem.  And  someplace  along  the  line,  in- 
stead of  welfare  casew<»'kers'  simply  seeing 
how  much  more  money  they  can  get  for  them 
from  government  to  make  them  that  much 
more  comfortable  in  their  dependence  on  the 
rest  of  us,  the  welfare  worker's  task  really 
abould  be:  What  is  this  Individual's  reason 
for  not  being  able  to  work?  What  can  I  do 
and  what  can  we  do  to  put  him  out  there, 
able  now  to  get  out  and  have  a  job?  It's  an 
entirely  different  kind  of  welfare  person. 

And  the  worst  part  of  It  Is,  some  of  theee 
people  are  the  second  and  third  generations 
of  their  families  who  have  been  raised  on 
public  subsistence  in  an  unbroken  cycle. 
They  dont  even  have  an  idea  that  there  is 

any  other  way  of  life. 


THE  PROGKAM  THAT  COSTS  TKK  MOST 

Q.  Isn't  the  program  that  Is  causing  the 
great  Increase  In  the  case  load  and  welfare 
costs  the  one  called  Aid  to  PamiUes  With  De- 
pendent ChUdren? 

A.  That's  right.  And  this  Is  one  no  other 
country  In  the  world  has. 

Q.  What  Ls  happening  in  your  State  in  this 
category? 

A.  WeU,  let  me  give  you  just  two  or  three 
of  the  things  that  are  making  this  the  worst 
program  in  the  world : 

1.  In  California  alone,  we  estimate  that 
there  are  250.000  fathers  of  famUles  of  this 
kind  who  simply  run  out  on  them.  We're  try- 
ing to  find  a  way  with  the  counties  to  make 
these  fathers  accept  their  responsibility  as 
you  would  anyone  else  who  deserted  a  family 
and  neglected  his  children.  These  men — 
who  knows  where  they  are? 

We  have  some  regulations  in  the  MARS 
program — man  assuming  role  of  spouse.  Is  a 
male  wage  earner  responsible  for  the  family 
with  which  he's  living?  Under  current  fed- 
eral regulations,  the  answer  is :  "No,  he  Isnt. 
He  can  live  there,  and  the  woman  still  gets 
the  grant."  He  doesn't  have  to  contribute  any- 
thing, even  though  he  may  be  either  the  hus- 
band or  the  common-law  husband  of  this 
woman. 

2.  Back  In  WPA  days,  there  were  women 
who  could  work  and  had  job  skills,  and  many 
had  small  children.  What  do  you  do  about 
their  ChUdren  while  they're  working? 

You  found  with  these  women  who  were 
given  jobs  in  WPA  there  were  other  women 
who  didnt  have  job  skUls — so  they  were 
given  jobs  talcing  care  of  the  children  of 
other  women. 

There's  no  reason  in  the  world  why  this 
couldn't  be  done  again.  You  could  set  up 
child-care  centers,  but,  again,  what  has  hap- 
pened? The  regulations  call  for  people  with 
master's  degrees  and  professional  as  the  only 
ones  who  can  take  care  of  these  welfare 
ChUdren.  This  is  ridiculous. 

You  can  have  a  supervisor,  someone  in 
charge  of  a  child-care  center.  Then  you  can 
use  some  of  these  welfare  women  In  schools, 
as  teacher's  aides.  They  don't  need  a  formal 
education  to  serve  as  wardens  on  the  play- 
ground. There  are  any  number  of  things  that 
these  women  could  be  doing  that  would  be 
helpful. 

Q.  Do  the  present  programs  provide  any 
incentive  to  work? 

A.  We're  caught  up  with  a  legal  kind  of 
cheating  on  this.  It  isn't  cheating  in  the 
technical  sense,  because  It's  all  legal  and 
aboveboard  under  the  existing  federal  re^-j 
latlons. 

In  an  effort  to  stimulate  women  to  get  jobs, 
provisions  were  made  on  the  theory  that  if  a 
woman  has  to  trade  dollar  for  dollar — if  she 
gets  a  dollar  for  doing  nothing — what  Incen- 
tive Is  there  for  her  to  work  for  the  same  dol- 
lar and  lose  the  welfare  dollar?  So  the  whole 
Idea  was:  Well,  let  her  work  and  be  able  to 
keep  some  of  the  welfare  grant.  But  Washing- 
ton never  put  on  a  ceiling.  There  is  no  celling 
on  the  earnings  that  a  person  can  get  from 
working  and  stlU  technically  remain  eligible 
for  at  least  a  part  of  the  welfare  grant. 

Here  is  a  specific  example:  A  woman  In 
California  is  earning  $582  a  month.  Her  wel- 
fare grant  for  herself  and  her  four  children 
was  $339.  Now,  In  computing  how  much  of 
the  $582  is  Income — legitimate  Income  that 
determines  how  much  of  her  $339  welfare 
she  gets  to  keep — the  welfare  agency  takes  off 
the  first  $30.  That's  incentive.  Then  they  take 
off  a  third  of  the  balance.  This  Is  what  keeps 
It  openended.  It  Is  a  third  of  the  gross. 

Then  they  take  off  all  withholding  for 
taxes;  all  union  dues.  If  any;  any  retirement 
programs  for  which  money  Is  subtracted  from 
her  paycheck.  None  of  this  has  to  be  counted. 
They  make  a  child -care  allowance,  they 
make   a   clothing   allowance,   they   make  a 


transportation  allowance — which  is  inter- 
preted to  Include  payments  on  a  new  auto- 
mobile. 

Finally,  when  they  get  down  to  the  end, 
just  to  make  sure  they  havent  missed  any- 
thing, there  is  another  $25  that  Is  talien  off — 
kind  of  a  miscellaneous  incentive. 

Now  this  $582-a-month  welfare  woman — 
they  reduce  her  Income  to  $42  so  that  they 
consider  she's  really  only  earning  $42 — and 
on  a  sliding  scale,  they  pay  her  $310  in  public 
assistance. 

Q.  How  many  children  does  she  have? 
A.  Pour.  Now,  here  Is  a  woman  who  has  a 
gross  income  of  $892,  counting  both  her  earn- 
ings and  her  welfare  grant.  But  there  is  an- 
other woman  across  the  street  vrtth  four  chil- 
dren, and  she's  only  getting  $339 — aU  from 
welfare.  This  second  woman  doesn't  have  a 
Job  skill  and  can't  get  a  Job. 

Here  is  where  we  think  a  correction  should 
be  made,  but  we've  got  a  court  order  prevent- 
ing it  right  now,  brought  by  an  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  neighborhood  legal  as- 
sistance program  against  us  in  behalf  of  the 
Welfare  Rights  Organization. 

We  wanted  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the 
grant  to  the  woman  with  earnings,  and  take 
that  money  and  increase  the  grant  to  the 
poor  woman  who  Is  trying  to  raise  her  kids 
and  doesn't  really  have  enough  to  send  them 
to  school  properly  clothed  and  fed. 
Q.  Is  this  by  law  or  by  regulation? 
A.  Well,  the  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
Department  will  tell  you  that  it's  all  law— 
that  their  regulations  reflect  the  Intent  of 
Congress.  We  don't  believe  It. 

I  talked  to  a  Senator  the  other  day  who 
told  me  that  the  men  In  Congress  had  no 
idea  that  this  is  the  way  things  are  belne 
applied  at  the  local  level. 

For  example,  the  regulations  are  Inter- 
preted to  mean  that  no  caseworker  can 
challenge  or  question  a  welfare  applicant's 
statements.  You  have  to  take  his  word  for  It 
that  he'sytelling  you  the  truth. 

The  other  day  a  woman  died  in  Sacra- 
mento— she  had  been  on  welfare  for  16 
years— and  we  discovered  after  she  died  that 
she  had  $88,000,  owned  a  couple  of  pieces  of 
property  and  had  a  mUltary  pension  from 
her  deceased  husband. 

We  have  thousands  of  aliens  in  California 
who  have  entered  this  countrv  Illegally,  and 
we're  not  even  allowed  to  ask  about  their 
legal  status  for  welfare. 

Q.  You  mean  the  State  cannot  even  In- 
vestigate their  claims? 

A.  Not  under  the  Interpretation  of  the  reg- 
ulations. It  is  considered  that  to  question  the 
people  on  welfare  "demeans  and  humiliates" 
them.  How  many  times  have  you  been  de- 
meaned and  hvuniliated  along  about  income 
tax  time? 

Now,  there  are  some  other  things  about 
this.  There  are  regulations  that,  to  spare 
recipients  embarrassment,  all  their  records 
must  be  kept  confidential. 

Just  to  show  you  how  ridiculous  this  can 
become,  there  was  a  county  welfare  director 
in  California  whose  own  employes  In  the 
county  welfare  department  refused  to  give 
him  the  information  he  asked  for.  He  went 
to  court  and  got  a  court  order  to  make  his 
employes  tell  him. 

What  turned  up  was  that  some  of  the 
employes — welfare  employes — were  also  on 
welfare.  They  had  put  themselves  on  welfare. 

WHEN    A    rATUXB    RtTMS   OUT 

Q.  Governor,  do  you  know  what  percent- 
age of  your  ald-to-dependent -children  case 
load  represents  children  in  fatherless  homes? 

A.  We've  had  a  task  force  working  for  a 
long  time  on  this  whole  subject — on  finding 
out  all  the  Information  so  that  we  could  get 
at  some  realistic  reforms.  I  know  there  are 
250.000  homes  where  the  father  has  run  out. 
Around  80  per  cent  of  aU  the  ATDC  chU- 
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dren  are  In  homes  wh«re  one  parent  Is  mlaa- 
ing. 

Q.  Do  you  iLnow  how  many  might  b« 
fathers  who  are  Just  abeentlng  themselves  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  their  famlllea  get 
more  welfare? 

A.  No,  because  some  time  ago,  in  one  of 
our  counties,  officials  started  doing  some  spot 
checks  after  dark  on  houses  to  see  if  the 
absent  father  was  coming  in  Che  back  door 
at  sundown.  But  this  was  stopped  as  being  a 
horrifying  Invasion  of  prlvkcy — tba  check 
wasn't  allowed. 

Now,  the  other  day.  Nevada  suddenly  con- 
ducted a  door-to-door  canvass  of  welfare 
recipients  and  found  that  23  per  cent  of  the 
people  In  this  program  were  receiving  the 
benefits  Illegally. 

Maybe  the  fathers  wanted  to  run  out  any- 
way: they  Just  dldnt  like  the  burden. 

Once  upon  a  time.  If  there  was  no  welfare 
program,  there  woiild  be  a  mother  and  chil- 
dren and  a  lot  oT  Interested  people  tracking 
this  guy  down  for  abandoning  his  family. 
But  now,  automatically,  the  next  morning 
when  she  knows  he's  gone,  the  mother  can 
come  in  and  get  on  this  welfare  program, 
and  many  times  get  as  much  as  he  was  earn- 
ing, so  no  effort  is  made  to  find  blm. 

This  Is  what's  happening  to  break  up  fam- 
ilies. The  father  says:  "I  can  leave  and  some- 
one else  can  take  care  of  the  family.  " 

Q.  Do  you  try  to  track  down  missing 
fathers? 

A.  Well,  this  Is  supposed  to  be  at  the  county 
district  attorney  level.  We  are  working  now 
with  the  county  supervisors'  association  to 
see  what  the  State  can  do  to  be  helpful  In 
this,  and  to  assist  the  counties  In  tracking 
these  men  down  and  make  them  responsi- 
ble 

But  you've  got  a  right  In  your  own  mind  to 
say.  "Well,  what  have  you  been  dolug  for  the 
last  four  years?"  And  I  want  to  tell  you  that 
sometimes  I  feel  ashamed. 

And  yet,  whether  it's  rationalization  or 
not.  I  can  only  tell  you  that  for  these  past 
four  years  our  major  effort  has  been  devoted 
to  welfare,  and  we  have  finally  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  Just  aren't  getting  the 
Information  we  need  from  our  own  proXea- 
slonal  welfare  types.  Many  times  we  have 
bad  the  promise  of  reforms  and  programs 
that  were  going  to  work.  I  went  out  making 
speeches  saying,  "Ob  boy,  here  we  are  on  the 
right  track."  But  the  promisee  Just  frittered 
out. 

So  we  set  up  a  task  force  that  did  not  In- 
volve the  professional  welfare  types — an  out- 
side task  force.  Independent  lawyers  that 
aren't  even  employed  by  government,  to  go 
In  and  look  at  the  reg^atlons  and  condi- 
tions. We're  finding  some  amazing  things. 
Finally,   we're  trying  to  plug  the  loopholes 

tTNIONS    "TKD    UP    WTTH    WTl.r^MLX    ABt7SXS" 

Q.  What  Is  the  attitude  of  the  labor  unions 
toward  the  welfare  program? 

A.  At  the  moment,  I  could  tell  you  that  the 
rank  and  file  of  organized  labor  Is  probably 
the  strongest  force  In  this  country  against 
It.  Maybe  the  union  hierarchy  still  wanu 
these  social -reform  programs.  The  rank  and 
file  are  the  ones  who  see  the  abuses  next  door 
and  across  the  street.  They're  fed  up  to  the 
teeth  with  what's  going  on  Tou  go  out  to  a 
blue-collar  audience  and  talk  about  this 
problem  and  you  get  standing  ovations. 

Q.   How  about  the  academic  community? 

A.  One  element  of  the  academic  commu- 
nity, partlc\ilarly  the  professional  social 
worker — they've  lobbied  through  all  sorts  of 
programs  about  the  kind  of  education  that 
you've  got  to  have  to  be  a  welfare  case- 
worker. We  found  In  California — and  If  you 
think  this  dldnt  cause  some  screams  of 
rage — we  found  that  we  were  paying  case- 
workers to  return  to  the  university  and  get 
master's  degreee  in  social  welfare.  We  can- 
celed that. 


But  these  people  In  the  whole  social-reform, 
social -welfare  area — they're  the  ones  who 
keep  thinking  of  these  things  that  sound 
great,  like  an  Incentive  to  get  a  Job.  And  It 
even  sounds  good  to  protect  the  dignity  of 
the  Individual.  No  one  in  this  country,  if 
you've  got  any  charity  at  all  In  your  heart, 
wants  to  make  the  person  feel  embarrassed 
who's  receiving  it.  And  so  we  listen  with  a 
pretty  sympathetic  ear  to  any  proposal  that 
protects  an  individual's  dignity. 

But  now  we've  got  to  recognize  the  kind 
of  thing  that  happens  when  they  begin  with 
these  regulations,  and  how  they  lead  to 
abuses.  Say  here's  a  woman  with  a  couple 
of  children  who  Is  widowed  or  divorced.  She 
meets  a  nice  man  and  she  gets  married  to  this 
man — second  husband.  And  he's  got  a  good 
Job,  nice  home.  He  becomes  the  head  of  the 
household.  They  have  no  financial  problems. 
But  the  very  fact  that  he  Is  not  the  legal 
father  of  her  children  keeps  her  and  her 
children  on  medicaid.  She  is  eligible  for  all 
of  the  benefits  of  medicaid.  And  when  she 
has  a  child  by  her  new  husband,  the  taxpay- 
ers pay  the  hospital  costs  and  the  doctor's 
coat. 

Q.  Well,  under  divorce  law,  if  she  got  remar- 
ried, her  previous  spouse  would  be  relieved  of 
alimony  and  the  new  husband  would  assume 
all  responsibilities,  wouldn't  be? 

A.  Yes.  The  only  way  that  she  can  lose  her 
technical  eligibility  Is  if  her  new  htuband 
legally  adopts  the  children.  And  In  the  In- 
stance of  divorce,  with  a  living  father,  most 
new  husbands  dont  do  that.  They  respect 
the  right  of  the  previous  husband. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  welfare  mothers  with 
children  should  work,  the  same  as  nonwelfare 
mothers? 

A.  Well,  let's  take  a  canvass  of  all  these 
women  you  see  working  now  and  find  out 
how  many  of  them  don't  have  a  husband  and 
do  have  children  and  are  not  on  welfare. 

There  w«a  a  significant  study  In  a  Cali- 
fornia paper  recently.  Here  was  a  young 
mother  who's  a  fire  watcher — up  there  alone 
on  that  lonely  mountalntop  for  a  number  of 
days  and  nights,  watching  for  the  fire.  And 
the  reason  her  story  got  In  the  paper  was 
because  she  happened  to  be  on  one  of  the 
towers  where  they  finally  had  to  swoop  in 
with  a  helicopter  and  get  her  out  of  there 
Just  in  the  nick  of  time  ahead  of  the  fire. 

And  In  telling  her  story.  It  develops  that 
this  young  lady  Is  a  widow  and  she  has  three 
or  four  small  children,  but  she  has  this  Job. 
Her  mother  Is  also  a  fire  watcher,  and  they 
are  both  widowed.  And  their  schedules  have 
meshed  so  that  the  one  baby-sits  for  the 
other's  children — they  mesh  their  schedules, 
their  time  off  and  time  on  as  fire  watchers, 
and  they're  working,  and  they're  raising  their 
kids.  I  doubt  If  their  salary  will  pay  for 
sending  those  kids  to  college,  but,  like  a  lot 
of  other  families,  the  kids  will  scramble  for 
scholarships  and  work  their  way. 

When  you  look  at  that — well,  by  what 
right  does  a  welfare  worker  say  that  Just  be- 
cause a  woman  has  children  no  one  should 
expect  her  ever  again  to  be  self-supporting? 

There  are  millions  of  women  who  are  out 
working  and  supporting  their  kids. 

MOTREaS    WHO    WOT7U>   LIKE   TO    WOEK 

Q  Do  many  of  the  welfare  mothers  work, 
too? 

A.  The  terrible  thing  is  that  millions  of 
these  women  on  welfare  would  like  to  work. 

The  other  night  In  California  there  was  a 
TV  Interview  with  a  Negro  woman  with  11 
children.  She  had  a  Job  from  late  afternoon 
until  about  11  o'clock  at  night.  And  she 
liked  it.  She  liked  working  She'd  go  to  work 
and  leave  the  oldest  child  In  charge  of  the 
others. 

Then  she  came  home  one  night,  and  there 
was  her  welfare  worker  sitting  In  her  living 
room  with  her  oldest  child  waiting  for  her. 
And    the    welfare   worker   said:    "Welfare   Is 


going  to  take  these  children  away  from  you" 
The  woman  said:  "Why?" 

And  the  caseworker  said:  "Because  we 
don't  think  that  this  child  that  you're  leav- 
ing in  charge  Is  capable  and  old  enough 
to  supervise  the  other  children.  Therefore 
we're  going  to  take  them  away  from  you." 

Well,  the  mother  said,  "What  can  I  do?" 
And  the  welfare  worker  said;  "Well,  you  can 
quit  your  Job  and  go  on  welfare,  and  then 
you  can  stay  home  and  take  care  of  the 
children,  and  that'll  take  care  of  everything 
and  we  won't  Uke  the  children  away  from 
you." 

So.  the  woman  said:  "H*e  I  am  on  wel- 
fare.    I've   never   been   on   welfare   before.  I 
dont  want  to  be  on  welfare.  But  I  have  been 
ordered  on  welfare  If  I  want  to  keep  my  fam 
ily." 

Q.  Should  the  Government  provide  child- 
care  centers  for  welfare  mothers? 

A.  We  thought  in  California  that,  if  they 
would  waive  the  regulations  on  an  experi- 
mental basis,  we  would  try  this  In  the  aver- 
age community,  there  are  so  many  people 
who  want  to  do  something  for  others.  Then 
are  86  million  people,  by  a  recent  survey  in 
this  country  who  give  anywhere  up  to  8 
hours.  10  hours  a  week  or  more  in  work  of 
some  kind,  whether  It's  teaching  Sunday 
school  or  taking  care  of  Cub  Scouts  or  Boy 
Scouts  or  whatever. 

There  are  churches  scattered  all  over 
every  neighborhood.  There  are  physical  fa. 
cilitles.  Suppose  that  government— instead 
of  declaring  that  everything  has  got  to  b« 
so  grandiose,  and  has  got  to  be  so  official. 
and  has  got  to  have  a  person  with  a  teach- 
er's certificate  in  charge  of  these  kids— sup- 
pose Instead  that  you  were  able  to  enlist  the 
churches  All  churches  are  In  need  of  money 
Pay  a^me  token  rent  for  this  facility.  Then 
see  how  many  volunteers  you  get. 

We've  got  State  mental  hospitals  that  hivt 
some  of  the  most  fantastic  volunteer  pro. 
grams  going  on  with  people  who  every  day  ol 
their  lives  give  up  hours  to  come  out  there 
If  we  had  bo  replace  what  they're  doing  with 
paid  employes,  I  don't  know  how  we'd  do  It, 
Well  the  things  that  they're  doing  Just 
wouldn't  be  done.  But  the  things  thevls 
doing  are  a  tremendous  aid  In  the  helping 
of  these  mentally  ill  people. 

Q.  Could  a  majority  of  these  people  who  ue 
on  welfare  be  trained  for  gainful  employ- 
ment— are  Jobs  available  for  them? 

A.  Well,  remember  we're  talking  in  the 
midst  of  a  temporary  situation  now  of  unem- 
ployment at  certain  skilled  levels.  Yet,  you 
go  out  and  check  In  any  oommunlty  on  the 
Jobs  that  are  going  begging,  and  you'll  flud 
that  for  some  time  past  they  have  been  not 
the  Jobs  for  highly  skilled  people.  They  are 
sucb  Jobs  as  waitresses,  domestic  help,  de- 
partment-store clerks  and  those  In  service 
trades 

I  remember  a  statement  In  one  hearing 
where  one  of  these  women  from  the  Welfare 
Rights  Organization  got  fired  up  and  scream- 
ed out:  "And  don't  talk  to  us  about  any  of 
those  menial  Jobs." 

Now.  I  don't  think  Jobs  are  menial.  You 
know,  here's  a  woman  who  Is  demanding  her 
right  to  be  supported  by  the  working  people, 
and  she's  saying  to  millions  of  other  people 
who  are  chambermaids  in  a  hotel  or  maids 
In  homes — ahe  Is  insulting  them  and  saying 
that  somehow  they're  beneath  her  and  that 
she  will  only  work  if  you  can  guarantee  that 
the  Job  will  be  at  an  executive  level. 

Q  What  kinds  of  Jobs  are  suitable  to  theee 
people? 

A.  I  happen  to  believe  the  answer  might  be 
a  kind  of  public  work  force.  I'm  not  talking 
boondogglee  and  I'm  not  talking  that  you 
put  them  to  work  on  the  regular  public  pay- 
roll. But  If  you  had  a  public  work  forie  doing 
useful  work  that  Is  not  now  being  done  for 
government,  you'd  have  an  incentive. 
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we  need  some  incentives  tliat  are  also  the 
-rrot-snd-the-stlck  philosophy.  You'd  have 
persons  rtrawlig  the  same  money  they're 
drawing  now,  but  performing  some  service 
lor  It  for  ^^^  public  good. 

Compared  with  the  pay  and  the  type  of 
work  for  which  she  might  be  available,  even 
without  training,  this  might  be  an  Incentive. 
fiam  she  wouldn't  have  the  comparison  of 
s  number  of  dollars  for  doing  nothing  or  i 
number  of  dollars  for  becoming  a  chamber- 
maid or  something  else.  Now  she'd  look  at  a 
Job  and  pretty  soon  she'd  say:  "Oee.  I  can 
get  a  raise,  and  maybe  the  hours  are  even 
l)eiier.  and  I'm  more  Independent  If  I  leave 
this  public  work  force  and  take  that  .*ob." 

Q,  Governor,  has  thought  been  given  to 
bringing  in  people  from  the  business  com- 
Bunlty  to  operate  these  government  pro- 
grams? 

A.  Well,  this  Is  what  we've  done  in  Oall- 
fomla.  I'm  proud  of  the  people  that  we  have 
In  our  government,  our  administration  In 
California.  We  have  taken  young  men  with 
promising  careers  In  corporations.  We  twisted 
the  boss's  arm.  We  got  them  to  give  up  a 
couple  of  years  of  their  lives.  They're  not  the 
people  who  ordinarily  come  Into  government. 
We  took  250  of  the  top  professional,  busi- 
ness and  Industrial  people  In  California — the 
really  top — and  they  formed  themselves  at 
our  request  Into  task  forces.  And  they  gave 
up  as  much  as  six  months  full  time  from 
their  businesses  and  their  careers.  They  went 
into  every  agency  and  department  of  our 
State  government  and  came  back  to  us  with 
the  recommendations  as  to  how  modem  busi- 
ness practices  could  make  government  more 
efficient  and  more  economical. 

We  have  saved  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  the  cost  of  government  from  their 
recommendations. 

Now,  this  was  the  thing  we  finally  did  with 
welfare — this  task  force  I  mentioned.  And 
right  now,  we're  In  the  process  of  putting  to- 
gether their  ideas  and  their  reconunenda- 
tlons  for  a  complete  reform  of  the  welfare 
program. 

Q.  How  much  of  your  problem  Is  a  racial 
or  a  minority-group  problem  In  welfare? 

A  Well,  the  funny  thing  Is,  not  as  much, 
particularly  In  the  ald-to-dependent-chlldren 
program,  as  everyone  says.  And  Tm  happy  to 
answer  that,  because  many  of  the  minority 
communities  are  self-conscious  about  this, 
and  the  minute  you  talk  as  I've  been  talking 
about  this,  they  think  "Uhhub.  He's  aiming 
at  us  at  the  minorities."  This  is  not  true. 
This  Is  not  confined  to  any  racial  or  minority 
group.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  found 
that  the  majority  of  the  people  who  are 
working  and  also  drawing  welfare  are  white. 
Q.  You  came  to  office  four  years  ago,  Oov- 
•rnor,  pledged  to  try  to  cut  taxes,  economize 
In  government,  bring  In  efficient  business- 
management  methods.  How  hu  it  worked 
out? 

A.  We  know  that  government  can  be  made 
businesslike  and  efficient.  'Where  we're  frus- 
trated is  mainly  In  this  area  of  welfare. 

Now,  education — we've  also  had  a  task 
force  working  on  that  In  the  public-school 
system  for  the  use  of  the  State  monies.  But 
the  biggest  thing  Is  welfare. 

TAX  SHARING :    A  WAT  TO  CUT  OVERHEAD 

Q.  Governor,  what  do  you  think  of  the 
President's  revenue-sharing  proposal? 

A.  Well,  I'm  all  in  favor.  I  told  him  once 
on  the  phone  when  he  talked  to  me  about  It 
that  I  hope  that  In  bis  proposal  be  envisioned 
not  only  turning  the  money  back  to  the 
States  but  In  returning  with  It  some  of  the 
responsibilities  that  are  now  being  carried  by 
the  Federal  Government — in  other  words,  a 
free  hand  In  the  using  of  this. 

Because  I  believe  that,  without  the  man- 
dating on  us  of  all  the  red  tape  and  re- 
BtricUons  and  federal  regulations,  we  can  In 
return  for  that  money  take  dollar  for  dollar 
that  much  of  a  burden  oO  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernments   back   and   probably   do   It    much 


more  economically  because  we  wont  have 
this  great  administrative  overhead. 

You  know,  the  tax  dollars,  they  go  to 
Washington  and  then  they  come  back  to  us 
minus  a  certain  amount  for  overhead. 
There's  a  great  duplication  of  the  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  bureaucracy,  then 
the  State  bureaucracy,  then  the  county  bu- 
reaucracy, for  example. 

Q.  Will  this  result  In  lower  taxes  for  the 
middle-income  man  and  the  homeowner  and 
the  wage  earner,  or  Is  this  Just  going  to  be 
another  add-on  where  the  Governors  and 
the  mayors  can  continue  to  Increase  govern- 
ment spending? 

A.  In  California,  I  am  confident  that  we 
can  do  things  that  will  eliminate  part  of  the 
bureaucracy  of  Washington,  and  that  we  can 
do  It  In  such  a  way  that,  yes,  we  will  be  able 
to  reduce  the  tax  burden  on  our  people. 


(Prom  Newsweek  magazine.  Jan.  25.  1971] 
Son  or  Consciousness  III 

What  will  you  do,  when  the  phone 
Tings,  and  they  say  to  you: 
What  uHU  you  do? 
What  will  you  say  and  where 

will  you  turn? 
What  will  you  do?  What  will  you 
do?  What  will  you  do? 

— Kenneth  Fearing,  "Poems"  (1935) 
Bruce  Fearing,  son  of  the  late  ix)et  Ken- 
neth Fearing,  Is  a  chip  off  the  old  block.  At 
the  age  of  35,  he  has  fotind  an  answer  to 
bis  father's  question — as  a  very  small  farmer 
living  off  government  welfare  checks  high  In 
the  redwood  country  of  northern  California. 
Educated  at  Harvard,  where  he  majored  in 
physics,  and  at  Columbia,  where  he  had  a 
Sloane-Rockefeller  grant  In  advanced  science 
writing,  Bruce  worked  for  ten  years  as  a 
technical  writer  in  New  York  City.  In  1967, 
he  dropped  out  and  drifted  west.  "As  a  sci- 
ence writer,"  he  recalled  last  week,  "I  worked 
at  supposedly  productive  Jobs  and  never  did 
a  damn  thing.  You  don't  know  what  living  Is 
until  you  have  your  own  land." 

In  his  contempt  for  the  vjork  offered  by  a 
technological  society,  Fearing  Is  tj^jlcal  of 
thousands  of  young  Americans  who  are  now 
fleeing  the  cities  to  live  what  he  calls  "real 
rural  agrarlanlsm,  real  Thomsis  Jefferson 
Americana."  Their  disdain  for  competitive 
careers  Is  a  quite  essential  example  of  the 
new  life-style  which  Charles  Reich,  In  his 
bestselUng  "The  Greening  of  America,"  calls 
Consciousness  III.  This  attitude,  writes 
Reich,  is  "based  on  the  belief  that  most  work 
in  our  society  is  meaningless,  degrading  and 
inconsistent  with  self-realization.  The  new 
generation  Is  not  'lazy,'  and  it  Is  glad  enough 
to  put  great  effort  Into  any  work  that  Is 
worthwhile." 

Fearing  and  his  common-law  wife,  Carol 
Haacke,  28.  have  Indeed  put  great  effort  Into 
their  tarm.  With  his  o'wn  bands,  Bruce  built 
the  wooden  cabin  In  which  they  live  with 
Lhelr  2-year-o!d  fon,  Jebal,  and  the  A-frame 
barn  that  shelters  their  two  goats  and 
eighteen  chickens.  Carol,  who  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Virginia  'with  a  major  in 
French  and  art  history,  bakes  bread  and  Is 
"learning  carpentry — I  make  the  cabinets  for 
the  cabin."  As  on  the  old  frontier,  venison 
hangs  from  the  cabin's  celling,  and  Bruce 
and  Carol  have  no  phone,  no  plumbing,  not 
even  any  running  water.  Supplies  must  be 
dragged  up  a  steep,  twisting,  4-mlle  track. 
Nevertheless.  Fearing  told  Newswekk's  Elisa- 
beth Coleman.  "For  the  first  time  I'm  really 
doing  what  I  want.  I  Jiut  want  to  live  simply 
out  In  the  country  with  my  family." 

Stamps:  The  Irony  of  Bruce  and  Carol's 
simple  life  is  that,  for  all  their  wllUngneas  to 
work  hard  and  suffer  privations,  they  rely 
basically  on  welfare  provided  by  the  tax- 
payers. As  they  have  no  Income,  they  qualify 
for  9172  a  month  in  aid  for  their  depend- 
ent children  (Carol  Is  eight  months  preg- 
nant, and  the  sum  Includes  support  for  the 


unborn  child).  Each  month.  »48  of  their 
welfare  clieck  buys  $84  worth  of  food  Btamps 
and  $50  is  put  aside  for  payment  on  the  80 
acres  of  farm  land  that  they  and  two  other 
families  are  buying  In  the  heavily  wooded  hill 
country  about  225  miles  north  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

California  regvilations  require  ablebodied 
fathers  on  welfare  to  be  "available  for  and 
seeking  full-time  employment."  Last  year,  In 
a  state  hearing — which  has  become  known 
as  the  "Fearing  Hearing"— Hiunboldt  County 
contested  the  right  of  college-educated  fath- 
ers "to  willfully  remove  themselves  from  the 
labor  market  by  moving  to  almoet  Inacces- 
sible areas  in  southern  Humboldt  County." 
In  rebuttal.  Fearing  testified  that  he  had 
applied  at  all  three  employers  In  the  area 
( two  small  markets  and  a  lumber  store) .  but 
was  offered  no  work.  He  won  the  case  and 
state  officials  subsequently  restored  his  pay- 
ments. But  county  welfare  director  David 
KeUy  stUl  Insists  that  the  full -bearded  Fear- 
ing had  made  himself  ixnavailable  "by  remov- 
ing himself  from  the  logical  labor  market, 
and  by  his  appecu^nce." 

Escape:  In  fact,  about  15  per  cent  of  Hum- 
boldt County  Is  on  some  form  of  relief — 
either  medical,  welfare  or  food  stamps.  What 
upsets  the  taxpayers,  says  Kelly,  Is  the  "grow- 
ing number  of  hipplee."  Mrs.  Lee  Leeher,  head 
of  the  county  food-stamp  program,  notes 
that  the  number  of  people  using  the  stamps 
Jumped  from  3,500  In  November  1969  to 
10,000  m  November  1970.  "I  can  see  both 
sides  pretty  well,"  says  Mrs.  Lesher.  "The 
kids  make  It  on  nothing.  It  Just  makes  me 
sick  to  see  that  our  country  has  reached  the 
point  where  they  want  to  eecape  from  It." 
For  Fearing,  the  answer  he  has  found  is 
not  an  e£cap>e  from  America  but  a  way  for 
America  to  escape.  "Welfare  Is  a  very  poei- 
tlve  thing  to  do.  It's  the  only  thing  that 
keeps  me  from  becoming  a  violent,  dis- 
ruptive revolutionary,"  he  says.  "My  class  at 
Harvard  is  now  taking  over  the  world.  If 
they  perpetuate  the  syrtctn,  we'll  all  blow 
up.  It's  really  a  matter  of  slowing  down  and 
living." 


CONSUMER  CLASS  ACTION 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  txj  be  joining  some  20  Senators  in 
cosponsoring  legislation  to  permit  con- 
sumers to  join  together  in  court  action 
against  companies  they  feel  are  cheating 
them. 

Under  this  bill,  groups  of  consumers 
could  bring  class  action  lawsuits  in  Fed- 
eral court,  thereby  eliminating  proce- 
dural barriers  that  presently  prevent  de- 
frauded individuals  from  obtaining  a 
remedy  unless  their  individual  damages 
are  quite  large. 

Individual  suits  by  one  consumer  are 
too  expensive,  and  he  caimot  afford  the 
legal  and  technical  expertise  needed  to 
take  on  some  corporate  giant  in  any  but 
the  clearest  cases  of  fraud. 

Only  under  such  a  bill  as  this  will 
fraudulent  businessmen  be  forced  to  re- 
pay all  their  ill-gotten  gains,  not  merely  a 
few  minor  payments  in  a  small  number 
of  cases. 

Honest  businessmen  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  this  legislation,  which  includes 
protection  against  harassing  suits. 

The  administration  has  proposed  add- 
ing a  bureaucratic  trigger,  barring 
class  actions  without  prior  successful  ac- 
tions by  the  Justice  Department.  But  they 
would  rather  see  nothing  at  all. 

The  President  said  yesterday  that  in- 
stead of  a  consumer  class  action  bill,  he 
wants  a  study  of  the  topic. 
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This  Is  J\i8t  another  attempt  to  weaken 
the  bill  and  strengthen  the  hand  of  those 
who  would  defraud  consxaners.  We  do  not 
need  any  more  studies  to  tell  us  what  we 
already  know — that  this  bill  is  something 
we  have  needed  for  a  long  while.  It  is  time 
we  put  the  consumer  on  an  even  plane 
with  the  businessman  and  end  his  second- 
class  citizenship  in  the  marketplace. 


OUR  RELATIONS  WITH  ISRAEL  AND 
THE  ARABS 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  early  1960"s  there  has  been  growing 
public  concern  regarding  informal,  non- 
congressionally  approved  commitments 
between  our  coimtry  and  various  foreign 
governments.  The  initial  concern  grew 
out  of  our  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  has.  since  1967,  begim  to  focus  on 
our  commitments  to  the  countries  in  the 
Middle  East.  Of  particular  note  has  been 
our  special  relationship  with  Israel.  Dur- 
ing tiie  summer  of  1970  two  speeches 
were  delivered  on  the  Senate  floor  which 
in  part  dealt  with  this  relationship  and 
Its  implications.  On  February  12,  1971. 
David  G.  Nes,  recently  retired  from  the 
Career  Foreign  Service  with  the  personal 
rank  of  Minister  after  26  years  of  mili- 
tary and  diplomatic  service,  delivered  a 
speech  at  the  Commonwealth  Club  of 
California.  San  Francisco.  In  his  address 
Mr.  Nes  examines  U.S.  policy  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  comparing  our  behavior  with 
Israel  and  the  Arab  countries.  Although 
one  may  possibly  disagree  with  his  sug- 
gested solution  to  the  dilemma  we  face 
his  analysis  I  find  most  perceptive  and 
relevant  to  the  decisions  we  will  be  mak- 
ing in  this  area.  Therefore,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
address  by  Mr.  David  Nes  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Our  RrLATiONS  With  Israzx  and  the  Arabs — 

AooBEsa  BY   Davio  G.   Nes.  the  Common- 

WEALrH    Club   or   California.   San   Fran- 
cisco. Pebbuart  12,  1971 

It  is,  indeed,  a  unique  experience  for  me 
to  talk  to  an  audience  already  so  eztenElvely 
informed  on  the  Middle  East.  In  November, 
the  Israeli  Foreign  Minister.  Abba  Eban,  set 
forth  mOot  eloquently  the  views  and  posi- 
tion of  his  country.  Last  Friday,  I  under- 
stand that  you  heard  from  Dr.  Fayez  Sayegh 
how  many  Arabs  and.  in  particular,  the  Pal- 
estinians, view  their  conflict  with  Israel  ana 
the  policies  of  our  country. 

The  responslbllUy  would  seem  to  fall  to 
me.  therefore,  to  speak  as  a  concerned  Amer- 
ican, with  DO  commitment — emotional  or 
otherwise — to  any  country  other  than  our 
own,  nor  to  any  cause  other  than  finding 
some  way  to  avoid  our  military  Involvement 
In  the  Middle  East  hostilities,  an  eventuality 
of  far  more  consequence  than  Vietnam. 

As  a  prelude  to  the  policy  recommenda- 
tions I  have  in  mind.  I  think  that  all  of  us 
should  be  fully  aware  of  our  relations  with 
Israel  and  the  Arabs  in  recent  history — that 
Is.  since  World  War  I. 

For  the  past  flfty  years,  U.S.  relations  with 
the  Middle  East  have  reflected  a  national 
commitment  to  the  proposition  that  the  Jew- 
ish people  constitute  by  race  and  religion, 
a  iuilque  national  group  entitled  to  an  iden- 
tity and  a  sovereign  political  state  of  their 
own. 

In  1918.  Prealdent  Wilson  first  lent  con- 
crete U.S.   adherence  to   this   thesis  by  ap- 


proving the  Balfour  Declaration  through 
which  the  British  Government  pledged  its 
support  to  the  creation  of  a  Jewish  homeland 
In  Palestine .  A  Joint  Congressional  Resolu- 
tion confirmed  this  decision  in  1923. 

Following  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  World 
Zionist  activities  from  London  to  New  York 
in  the  wake  of  the  BUtmore  Conference  oi 
1942,  the  US.  assumed  leadership  In  promot- 
ing the  creation  of  a  Jewish  State  in  Pales- 
tine. Concrete  diplomatic  action  at  the 
newly-formed  United  Nations  resulted  In  the 
November  1947  Palestine  Partition  Resolu- 
tion. And.  as  we  know,  the  U.S.  was  the  first 
country  to  recognize  Israel's  Independence  in 
May  of  the  following  year. 

In  addition  to  our  Interest  In  the  new 
Jewish  State,  the  immediate  poet-World  War 
II  period  created  new  U.S.  preoccupations 
with  the  area  stemming  from  our  involve- 
ment in  Ihe  economic  recovery  and  defense 
of  Western  Europte.  To  a&sure  the  former, 
European  access  to  Middle  East  oil  on  favor- 
able terms  and  to  free  transit  of  the  area 
by  air  and  through  the  Suez  Canal,  were 
deemed  essential.  In  turn.  NATO  Defense  con- 
cepts required  a  strong  shield  In  the  Northern 
Tier  countries  of  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Iran 
backed  up  by  a  favorable  Western  political 
and  military  position  In  the  Eastern,  Medi- 
terranean and  North  African  littoral.  Good 
relations  with  the  Arab  countries  In  this  area 
were  thought  necessary  to  achieve  these 
European  economic  and  defense  objectives. 

Thus,  for  the  period,  roughly  1948-1967. 
we  were  faced  with  the  dilemma  of  fulfilling 
our  commitment  to  the  security  and  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  Israel  on  the  one  hand,  and 
yet  of  seeking  constructive  relations  with  the 
Arabs  on  the  other.  As  the  Arab-Israel  con- 
flict persisted  through  the  years,  intensified 
as  a  result  of  the  1966  Suez  War,  and  reached 
a  new  climax  in  June  1967,  our  efforts  to 
maintain  any  sort  of  position  In  the  Arab 
World  bore  less  and  less  fruit.  For,  to  deal 
constructively  with  the  Arabs,  we  would  have 
had  tu  deal  sympathetically  with  their  pri- 
mary interests:  unity,  defense  against  Israel, 
Justice  for  the  Palestinians,  social  and  eco- 
nomic progress — all  objectives  wboee  achieve- 
ment would  threaten  Israel.  Our  attempts  to 
compromise  by  concentrating  on  the  mure 
traditional  monarchies — Iraq,  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Libya— only  further  weakened  our  peti- 
tion with  the  more  progreccive  regimes.  To- 
day, normal  relations  In  the  area  are  limited 
to  Saudi  Arabia,  Lebanon  and  Kuwait;  while 
with  six  countries  representing  80%  of  the 
total  Arab  population,  we  have  no  official 
relations  at  all. 

Meanwhile,  during  the  past  22  years,  our 
very  "special  relationship"  with  Israel  has 
prospered. 

When  President  Truman  In  October  1948 
said,  "We  are  pledged  to  a  State  of  Israel 
large  enough,  fr-^  enough  and  strong  enough 
to  moke  Its  people  self-supporting  and  se- 
cure," the  stage  was  set  for  the  gradual  e6tab- 
llahment  of  an  association  between  the  U.S. 
and  another  country  unique  in  our  history. 
Today,  that  association  Is  far  closer  in  all 
areas — economic  assistance,  defense,  Intelli- 
gence exchange,  common  citizenship,  and 
mutual  diplomatic  support  than  enjoyed,  for 
example,  between  the  U  S  and  Great  Britain. 
Unique  also  is  Israel's  almost  total  immunity 
from  criticism  in  this  country — a  situation 
hardly  paralleled  by  any  of  our  European  or 
Asian  allies,  many  of  whose  faults  and  frail- 
ties are  daily  aired  in  our  communications 
media  and  by  our  legislative  representatives. 
Perhaps  as  James  Reston  of  the  New  York 
Times  suggested  a  short  while  ago.  ".  .  .  you 
can  put  It  down  as  a  general  rule  that  any 
criticism  of  Israel's  policies,  will  be  attacked 
as  anti-Semitism."  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  Israel's  image  presented  to  use  as  a 
small,  democratic  courageous  little  country 
struggling  to  stirvlve  in  a  sea  of  uncivilized, 
blood-thirsty,  pro-Communist  Arabs,  repre- 
senting— rightly    or    wrongly — the    view    of 
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most  Americans !  A  new,  very  impressive  color 
documentary  film  on  'Israel  and  the  Bible" 
sponsored  by  Billy  Graham  and  to  be  shown 
In  1200  Christian  churches  throughout  the 
U.S.  each  month,  will  supjjort  this  Image. 

In  dollars  and  cents,  our  assistance  to 
Israel  through  the  years,  both  governmental 
and  private,  has  been  prodigious  During  the 
twenty-year  period  between  1948-1968,  Da 
Government  economic  aid  totalled  $l.i  bil- 
lion, while  dollar  transfers  from  private 
sources  amounted  to  $2  5  billion,  a  total  of 
$3.8  billion,  or  $1400  per  capita  on  a  current 
population  of  2.5  million.  This  greatly  ex- 
ceeds on  a  per  capita  basis,  our  assistance 
to  any  ally  and  compares  to  $35  per  capita 
to  the  peoples  of  thirteen  neighboring  coun- 
trlea.  Since  1968.  our  assistance  to  Israel  has 
greatly  Increased.  Dollar  transfers  in  1970 
reached  $800  million  and  In  1971,  will  approx- 
imate $1.5  billion  Including  Government  as- 
sistance more  liian  double  per  capita  that 
granted  our  own  50  states  under  current 
"Revenue  Sharing"  proposals. 

Until  1967,  we  assured  Israel  a  continuing 
supply  of  modern  military  equipment  in- 
directly through  West  Germany  and  Prance 
and  thus  were  able  to  avoid  Arab  hostility 
on  this  score.  However,  with  the  conclusion 
of  German  "reparations '  and  DeOaulle's 
change  In  Middle  East  jHSllcy.  we  have — since 
1967 — become  the  exclusive  purveyor  of  arms 
to  Israel.  Of  greater  significance  is  the  fact 
that  qualitatively,  we  have  provided  aircraft, 
missiles,  and  electronic  systems  of  greater 
sophistication  and  greater  strike  capability 
than  those  furnished  our  NATO  and  SEATO 
allies.  FVsr  example,  Greece,  Turkey,  and 
Iran — which  form  the  Northern  Tier  defense 
line  against  the  Soviet  Union — have  not  yet 
received  our  Phantom  aircraft.  A  few  months 
ago,  the  House  of  Representatives  passed  an 
amendment  to  the  Defense  Procurement  Bill 
giving  the  President  "open-ended"  authority 
to  transfer  military  equipment  to  Israel  with- 
out total  cost  limitation.  As  former  House 
Speaker  McCormack  remarked,  "...  I  have 
never  seen  In  my  42  years  as  a  member  of 
thLs  body,  language  of  this  kind  .  .  ."  The 
Senate  on  December  15,  by  a  60  to  20  vote, 
killed  the  Williams'  Amendment  to  the  De- 
fense Appropriations  Bill  which  would  have 
restricted  the  President  from  sending  U.S. 
troops  Into  Israel  without  Congressional  per- 
mission. Many  who  supported  similar  limita- 
tions with  regard  to  Cambodia  in  the  Cooper- 
Church  Amendment,  opposed  the  Israel  re- 
striction. 

Significant  al.'^o  has  been  Washington's 
reaction  to  the  Soviet  establishment  of  an 
anti-aircraft  missile  defense  system  In  Egypt 
begun  before  and  appwirently  completed  after 
the  "cease-fire"  arrangements  imdertaken  at 
Secretary  of  State  Rogers"  Initiative  last  sum- 
mer. Concern  has  greatly  exceeded  that  gen- 
erated by  reports  of  offensive  ground-to- 
ground  Soviet  missiles  and  a  nuclear  sub- 
marine base  In  Cuba  in  defiance  of  the  1961 
Kennedy-Khrushchev  understanding. 

In  the  area  of  nuclear  weaponry,  the  VB. 
has  also  pursued  an  exceptional  position  vls- 
a-vls  Israel.  During  the  years  when  we  were 
pressing  over  one  hundred  nations  in  the 
world  community  with  whatever  diplomatic, 
economic,  and  military  leverage  we  might 
have  to  sign  the  Nuclear  Non-Prollferatlon 
Treaty,  Israel  alone  was  exempted  from 
strong  representations.  (In  fact,  it  appeared 
that  we  may  even  have  encouraged  Israel  to 
refrain  from  assuming  the  obligations  set 
forth  m  this  International  undertaking.)  The 
nuclear  reactors  at  Dlmona  and  Nahal  Sorek 
are  reported  for  several  years  to  have  been 
producing  plutonlum  sufficient  for  ten  28- 
klloton  bombs  a  year.  The  widely-read  "Nu- 
clear War  and  Nuclear  Peace"  recently  pub- 
lished by  the  former  head  of  Israeli  Army 
Intelligence.  General  Y.  Harakabl,  Ifl  the 
current  authority  on  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  Middle  East  conflict.  In  con- 
trast to  our  Intense  opposition  to  France's 
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nuclear  development,  we  have  condoned  vir- 
tually an  Identical  poUcy  now  being  under- 
taken by  Israel. 

in  the  exchange  of  intelligence,  our  coop- 
eration with  Israel  Is  unprecedented  and 
J*  far  beyond  the  special  nuclear  arrange- 
^ts  with  Great  Britain  based  on  the  Mc- 
Mahon  Act.  During  the  months  prior  to  the 
June  1967  hostilities,  the  military  intelll- 
eence  requirements  levied  by  Washington 
upon  our  Embassy.  CIA  and  military  Intelll- 
rtence  staffs  in  Cairo,  were  very  largely  based 
on  Israel's  needs.  The  effectiveness  of  the 
Israeli  air  srtlkes  on  June  5,  1967.  was  as- 
sured in  part,  at  least,  by  information  on 
Egyptian  air  fields  and  aircraft  disposition 
provided  through  V£.  sources.  With  respect 
to  political  and  economic  Information,  it  was 
State  Department  practice  to  provide  the 
Israeli  Embassy  in  Washington  with  sum- 
maries of  our  Middle  East  Embassy  cables 
considered  of  interest.  An  accurate  report  by 
Ray  Vlckers  regarding  this  area  of  coopera- 
tion, appeared  In  the  Wall  Street  Jottmal. 
February  12,  1970.  When  the  U.S.  Naval  In- 
telligence ship,  "Liberty",  was  attacked  by 
Israeli  air  and  sea  units  In  June  1967  with  the 
loss  of  34  dead  and  71  Injured,  the  incident 
resulted  in  minimum  official  reaction.  It  bog- 
gles the  imagination  to  speculate  as  to  the 
reaction  were  the  attackers  to  have  been 
British  or  French,  much  less  E:gyptlan,  as 
Initially  assumed. 

On  the  question  of  dual  citizenship,  Israel 
also  enjoys  an  exceptional  position.  Under 
long-standing  citizenship  laws,  an  American 
voting  in  the  elections  or  serving  In  the 
armed  forces  or  government  of  any  foreign 
country,  has  lost  his  citizenship.  By  recent 
Court  Interpretation,  Americans  may  now 
serve  In  Israel  In  this  manner  virlthout  citi- 
zenship loss.  Under  the  Israel  Law  of  Return, 
an  American  Jew  entering  Israel  is  auto- 
matically extended  Israeli  nationality,  and 
so  we  have  many  carrying  the  p>assports  of 
both  countries. 

Since  the  June  1967  War — and  particularly 
during  the  past  year — U.S.  commitments 
to  Israel  have  been  greatly  expanded.  Prior 
to  1967,  we  were  committed  to  Israel's  terri- 
torial integrity  within  the  1948  Armistice 
Lines  and  to  her  economic  viability.  Tangen- 
tlally,  we  favored  a  military  balance  in  the. 
Middle  East.  In  sponsoring  the  United  Na- 
tions November  1967  resolution  and  in  sub- 
sequent official  statements,  we,  in  effect, 
opposed  Israel's  retention  of  the  territories 
conquered  by  force  the  previous  June.  This 
fundamental  position  now  seems  to  have 
changed  radically. 

Last  summer.  In  a  series  of  statements 
emanating  from  the  San  Clemente  "White 
House",  we  would  appear  to  have  extended 
our  territorial  Integrity  commitment  to  In- 
clude, until  a  final  peace  settlement,  the 
occupied  territories;  to  have  moved  from 
assuring  a  military  balance,  to  guaran- 
teeing Israel — as  Henry  Kissinger  put  It — 
military  superiority  capable  of  launch- 
ing a  rapid  knock-out  blow  .  .  ."  and, 
finally,  to  have  supported  Israel's  continued 
"racial  excluslveness" — thereby  negating 
our  eighteen-year  support  of  the  U.N.  Pales- 
tine Refugee  formula  of  "repatriation  or 
compensation."  When  asked,  during  his 
December  10  Press  Conference,  whether  we 
still  adhered  to  our  position  on  Israeli  with- 
drawal from  the  "occupied  territories,"  the 
President— for  the  first  time — evaded  the 
Issue,  saying  that  It  was  a  matter  for  negotia- 
tion. 

Finally,  the  assignment  of  senior  personnel 
In  the  State  Department  to  the  top  positions 
relaUng  to  our  Middle  East  policy,  have  ap- 
parenUy  become  subject  to  prior  approval  by 
the  American  Zionist  leadership.  As  an  ex- 
ample In  reverse,  the  firing  of  our  U.N.  Am- 
bassador, long-time  career  diplomat,  Charles 
W.  Yost,  was  demanded  by  "the  pro-Israel 


lobby"  as  recently  reported  by  columnists 
Evans  and  Novak.  Similarly,  in  the  recent 
past,  a  career  diplomat  and  thrice  Middle 
East  ambassador,  was  replaced  as  Middle  East 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  by  a  man  with- 
out service  abroad,  but  sponsored  by  this 
leadership. 

While  only  history  can  provide  a  total,  ac- 
curate and  balanced  explanation  of  American 
attachment  to  Israel,  this  relationship  would 
appear  to  have  full  support  of  the  informa- 
tion media  and  a  two-thirds  majority  in  the 
Congress.  While  public  oplonlon  polls  are 
Inconclusive,  recent  Gallup  and  private  Con- 
gressional soundings  Indicate  far  less  than 
majority  support  for  the  military  implica- 
tions of  our  present  "open-ended  commit- 
ment." 

Nevertheless,  our  relationship  with  Israel 
has  now  reached  a  point  where  Israel's  secu- 
rity and  welfare  is  not  only  considered  vlUl 
to  our  own,  but  where  Congressional  reaction 
to  its  possible  compromise  is  more  intense 
than  would  be  evident  with  any  of  our  NATO 
or  SEATO  allies.  As  one  State  Department 
wag  put  it,  "Were  Israel's  survival  to  be  seri- 
ously threatened,  we  would  be  in  World  War 
III  in  two  minutes — with  Berlin,  It  might 
take  several  days!" 

In  retrospect.  It  Is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  possible  dangers  for  the  Jewish  people 
and  for  the  U.S.  In  the  establishment  of  Is- 
rael, were  foreseen  not  only  by  several  senior 
U.S.  officials  and  career  diplomats,  but  by  a 
President,  as  well.  In  the  months  before  his 
death.  President  Franklin  Roosevelt  in  an 
inter-staff  Memo,  expressed  these  doubts:  "A 
Zionist  State  in  Palestine,  can  only  be  In- 
stalled and  maintained  by  force."  He  ques- 
tioned whether  the  U.S.  should  be  involved. 
Our  first  Secretary  of  Defense,  James  Por- 
restal,  saw  our  decision  to  Identify  ourselves 
with  Israel  as  "fraught  with  great  danger  for 
the  future  security  of  our  country."  and  sub- 
sequently resigned  from  the  Truman  Cabinet 
on  this  Issue.  Likewise,  Dean  Acheson  in  his 
early  public  career  wrote:  "To  transform 
Palestine  into  a  Jewish  State  will  gravely  im- 
peril U.S.  and  Western  interests  in  the  Near 
East."  Needless  to  say,  our  ambassadors  In 
the  area  from  George  Wadsworth  and  Loy 
Henderson  in  the  1940s,  to  Raymond  Hare 
and  Parker  Hart  In  the  1960s,  opposed  the 
course  being  pursued  by  each  successive  Ad- 
ministration In  our  relations  with  Israel  on 
the  one  hand,  and  her  Arab  neighbors  on  the 
other.  These  voices,  however,  constituted  a 
small,  non-lnfluentlal  minority  and  had  no 
effect  on  the  U.S.  policy. 

Thus,  as  we  enter  the  1970s,  it  can  be  said 
that  Israel  hJis  become  virtually  an  integral 
part  of  our  nation  with  ties  to  Washington 
closer  m  many  respects  than  those  of  Alaska 
and  Hawaii.  The  problem  in  this  relationship 
Is  two-fold: — Israel's  security  and  well-being, 
have  been  under  continual  and  ever-increas- 
ing threat  since  the  1947-48  hostilities  in^ 
cldent  to  her  establishment  as  an  independ- 
ent state,  and  we  exercise  no  control  over  her 
handling  of  this  threat. 

Stripped  to  Its  bare  essentials,  we  find  to- 
day that  the  displaced  Palestinian  Arabs  have 
coalesced  Into  ever  more  intense  hostility  to 
Israel  and  that  Israel's  Arab  neighbors — 
Egypt,  Jordan,  Syria  and,  to  a  lesser  extent, 
Lebanon — have  found  a  new  grievance  In  the 
consequences  of  their  military  defeat  of  June 
1967.  Par  from  becoming  reconciled  to  the 
facts  of  the  situation,  I.e.,  the  Palestinian 
Arabs  to  their  exile  to  make  way  for  a  Jewish 
Palestine  and  Egypt,  Jordan  and  Syria  to 
the  permanent  loss  of  considerable  terri- 
tory— these  two  forces,  now  aided  and 
abetted  by  the  Soviet  Union,  have  become 
more  intransigent  and  could,  in  time,  pose 
a  genuine  threat  to  Israel's  future.  The  dan- 
ger to  Israel  and  to  the  U.S.  In  this  situation 
lies  in  the  unexpected  and  the  unpredictable. 
Does  Russia  believe  that  her  penetration  of 
the  area  would  be  furthered  by  an  indefinite 
no-war-no-peace  situation,  rather  than  In 


an  end  to  conflict  either  through  a  settle- 
ment, or  through  Israel's  disappearance?  Is 
Ben  Qurion  right  when  he  said  recently,  "I 
do  not  think  they  (Russians)  are  interested 
in  destroying  Israel  because  if  they  do,  the 
Arabs  will  no  longer  need  them  .  .  .";  or  are 
many  American  foreign  affairs  commentators 
led  by  Joe  Alsop,  correct  in  maintaining  that 
Russia  does  wish  to  destroy  Israel;  and  that 
should  this  be  permitted  to  occur.  It  would 
then  gain  total  military,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic control  over  the  entire  Middle  East 
with  disastrous  consequences  to  our  position 
world-wide?  This  assessment  tends  to  sup- 
port the  view  of  a  majority  in  the  Senate, 
led  by  Senator  Jackson  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, that  "...  Israel  is  serving  as  the 
front-line  of  Western  defense  in  the  Middle 
East  .  .  ."  and  that  accordingly,  we  should 
all  feel  "a  sense  of  personal  Involvement  in 
the  destiny  of  Israel." 

My  own  personal  view  is  that  were  the 
Arab-Israel  conflict  to  end  in  a  negotiated 
political  settlement,  a  combination  of  Arab 
nationalism  and  long  historical,  cultural  and 
technological  affinity  for  the  West  would 
make  pretty  short  shrift  of  the  Russians  In 
the  area.  I  feel  very  strongly,  therefore,  that 
in  order  to  preserve  Israel  and  at  the  same 
time  to  counter  the  Soviet  position  In  the 
Middle  East,  we  should  use  more  effectively 
and  perhaps  even  extend  our  "special  rela- 
tionship" with  Israel  to  achieve  a  settlement. 
In  my  estimation,  the  only  outside  security 
guarantees  under  which  Israel  would  be  will- 
ing to  entrust  her  future  would  have  to 
Include  a  formal  bl-lateral  treaty  with  the 
U.S.,  ratified  by  the  Senate  and  providing, 
as  evidence  of  credibility,  an  appropriate 
deterrent  U.S.  military  force  In  Israel  such 
as  we  now  maintain  in  West  Germany,  Ber- 
lin, and  South  Korea.  Such  a  treaty  would 
become  effective  upon  Israel's  renunciation 
of  expansion,  tcithdrawal  to  her  pre-June 
1967  frontiers,  and  agreerjient  to  implement 
outstanding  UJ^.  Resolutions  on  the  Pales- 
tine Refugees  a  id  the  status  of  Jerusalem — 
I  believe  that  Egypt,  Jordan,  Lebanon  and 
eventually  Syria  would  make  their  peace 
vrtth  Israel  on  this  basis.  The  Palestinians 
could  then  choose  between  returning  home, 
or  establishing  by  plebiscite  a  new  state  of 
their  own  in  pre- 1967  Jordan  plus,  perhaps 
Gaza. 

A  proposal  along  these  lines  was.  In  fact, 
suggested  In  the  Senate  last  August,  but  was 
never  seriously  debated,  nor  discussed  na- 
tionally thereafter.  It  provides,  however,  the 
only  realistic  means  of  breaking  the  current 
impasse  In  our  efforts  to  promote  peace  In 
the  Middle  East.  After  all,  It  Is  generally 
agreed  that  Israel's  future  depends  In  the 
long  run,  upon  her  acceptance — like  an  organ 
transplant — by  the  peoples  and  countries  of 
the  area,  regardless  of  our  decree  of  identifi- 
cation and  support.  To  enable  her  to  take 
.  the  initiatives  essential  for  such  acceptance. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  be  willing  to 
formalize  and  to  give  teeth  to  our  long  and 
close  attachment.  In  Its  present  elusive  and 
open-ended  form ,  we  have  not  only  permitted 
a  fog  of  ambiguity  to  rule  over  our  commit- 
ment, but  cannot  logically  claim  any  control 
whatsoever  over  Israel's  action,  political  or 
military. 

The  National  Observer  in  a  recent  lead- 
editorial,  correctly  described  this  situation — 
that  is,  exclusive  U.S.  responsibility  for 
Israel's  seciu-ity  without  corresponding  con- 
trol of  developments — as  "...  the  likely 
setting  for  the  great  world  crisis  of  1971." 
Continuing,  the  Observer  suggests:  ".  .  .  It 
would  be  tragedy-wlthln-tragedy  If  America 
after  25  years  of  acutely  difficult  dealings 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  should  finally  plunge 
into  a  nuclear  war  over  actions  It  Is  power- 
less to  restrain  and  Issues  it  is  powerless  to 
resolve  .  .  ."  We  do.  after  all,  now  have  a 
totally  polarized  situation  with  the  U.S.  as 
virtually  Israel's  only  reliable  supporter  and 
Israel  our  only  friend  In  the  area — a  goal 
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long-sou«ht  by  the  "hard-line'  Zionists, 
both  In  Israel  and  here  In  America. 

To  simunarlze — through  50  years  of  pro- 
gressive steps  uncontested  by  any  significant 
element  In  our  country,  Israel  has  become,  in 
essence,  our  Slst  State.  The  danger,  as  I 
see  It,  lies  In  our  Government  not  having 
achieved  any  comparable  control  over 
Israel's  relations  with  her  neighbors,  or — in 
fact — with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Unless  this 
Is  rectified  very  shortly  In  some  way,  I  great- 
ly fear  that  we  will  be  drawn  militarily  and 
without  any  Allied  support,  into  assisting 
Israel  to  maintain  by  force  a  "status  Quo" 
lUUicceptable  to  her  neighbors  or  to  our 
NATO  allies  and  the  world  community  at 
large. 

I  think  that  In  this  situation,  the  offer 
of  a  formal  defense  guarantee  with  a  small 
token  U.S.  force  now,  if  this  could  break 
the  current  impasse  and  lead  to  a  settle- 
ment along  the  lines  supported  by  the 
United  Nations  and  currently  the  subject 
of  the  Jarring  talks,  would  be  a  small  price 
for  us  to  pay  to  fulfill  our  obligation  to  Israel 
and  to  prevent  a  new,  more  far-reaching  and 
devastating  war  In  the  Middle  East. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTH  CARO- 
LINA BASKETBALL  TEAM 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  PresldMit.  the 
University  of  South  Carolina  basket- 
ball team  and  its  outstanding  coach, 
Frank  McOuire,  have  just  completed 
the  final  home  game  of  the  1970-71 
basketball  season.  There  are  two  out-of- 
State  games  remaining  before  the  At- 
lantic Coast  Conference  tournament  In 
Greensboro.  N.C. 

I  mention  this  today.  Mr.  President, 
because  I  would  like  to  Join  with  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  other  South  Caro- 
linians in  paying  tribute  to  this  fine 
group  of  young  men. 

The  South  Carolina  bcLsketball  team 
has  been  ranked  in  the  top  10  nation- 
ally all  this  season.  Its  members,  no 
doubt,  have  high  hopes  of  going  on  to 
win  the  ACC  championship  and  even- 
tually the  national  NCAA  tournament. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  and  regardless  of  the 
outcome  of  the  tournaments,  this  fine 
basketball  team  deserves  the  honors  it 
has  and  will  receive  in  the  future. 

I  want  to  pay  speci»i  tribute  at  this 
time  to  the  four  seniors  who  have  played 
their  final  games  at  the  South  Carolina 
home  court.  They  are  the  team  captain, 
John  Roche.  Tom  Owens.  John  Ribock 
and  Dermis  Powell. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  John  Roche  has 
played  78  games  in  3  years  at  South 
Carolina,  averaging  22.8  points  per  game, 
for  a  total  of  1.777  points.  He  was  named 
All-America  his  sophomore  and  junior 
years — and  is  a  leading  candidate  again 
this  season.  He  was  Atlantic  Coast  Con- 
ference player  of  the  year  2  straight  years 
and  is  a  potential  winner  again  this  year. 
He  was  the  only  such  player  ever  named 
to  receive  this  honor  as  a  sophomore.  The 
university  Is  extending  him  the  special 
honor  of  retiring  the  number  eleven  on 
his  jersey.  Only  one  other  South  Carolina 
player  ever  has  received  this  award. 

I  also  want  to  single  out  the  achieve- 
ments of  Tom  Owens.  He  has  played  in  77 
games  and  pulled  down  1.019  rebounds. 
He  was  all-ACC  last  year  and  led  the  con- 
ference In  rebounding  during  his  sopho- 
more and  junior  years.  He  has  scored 
1.221  points. 


Both  John  Roche  and  Tom  Owens  were 
selected  to  the  conference  first  team  All- 
ACC  Academics  last  year,  and  Owens  has 
the  best  scholastic  record  of  any  athlete 
at  the  university. 

I  am  very  proud  of  this  team.  Its  coach, 
and  its  record,  as  are  all  South  Carolin- 
ians. We  wish  them  well  and.  of  course, 
hope  they  win  the  national  champion- 
ship. Just  yesterday,  the  South  Carolina 
House  of  Representatives  adopted  a  con- 
current resolution  lauding  the  team.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  recognizing  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina  basketball  team 
for  Its  successful  1970-1971  season  and  to 
eepedeUly  recognize  the  senior  members 
and  coach  Prank  McOuire  and  to  further 
recognize  captain  John  Roche  for  having 
his  number  "11"  retired  and  to  welcome 
the  relatives  of  members  of  the  team  who 
are  visiting  in  our  capital  dty. 

Whereas,  the  regular  basketball  season  is 
fa«t  drawing  to  a  cloee;  and 

Whereas,  the  University  of  South  Carolina 
basketball  team  Is  again  enjoying  a  very 
successful  season:  and 

Whereas,  the  performance  of  the  players 
has  brought  great  recognition  to  both  the 
University  and  to  the  State  not  only  during 
the  current  season  but  for  the  last  several 
years;  and 

Whereas,  this  group  of  young  men  has  en- 
riched the  lives  of  so  many  people  and  cre- 
ated an  unprecedented  interest  in  basketball 
throughout  the  State:  and 

Whereas,  the  brilliant  offense  and  tena- 
cious defense  of  these  "'Fighting  Gamecocks" 
have  developed  into  a  rallying  force  for  peo- 
ple of  all  ages;  and 

Whereas,  this  scholarly  group  of  young 
men  has  given  a  new  sense  of  pride  to  an  al- 
ready proud  State:  and 

Whereas,  the  members  of  the  General  As- 
sembly wish  to  pause  and  pay  homage  to  a 
fine  group  of  young  Americans  and  eqpeclally 
the  four  seniors.  Captain  John  Roche.  Tom 
Owens.  John  Ribock  and  Dennis  Powell;  and 

Whereas,  the  members  wish  to  also  ex- 
tend congratulations  to  C^tain  John  Roche 
for  the  singular  honor  of  having  his  number. 
"11".  retired  from  use  at  the  end  of  the  cur- 
rent season;  and 

Whereas.  It  Is  only  fitting  to  observe  that 
these  talented  youths  were  recruited  and 
molded  into  an  eiBcient  and  highly  compe- 
titive team  by  one  of  the  nation's  outstand- 
ing coaches.  Frank  McOuire,  and  his  dedi- 
cated staff:  and 

Whereas,  at  the  time  this  resolution  is 
being  offered  some  relatives  of  members  of 
the  team  are  visiting  in  our  capital  city  and 
the  members  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly  wish 
to  extend  a  most  cordial  welcome  to  these 
distinguished  visitors  and  trust  that  their 
stay  will  be  a  memorable  one.  Now,  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Senate  concurring.  That  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Oeneral  Assembly  do  hereby 
acknowledge  with  deep  gratitude  and  pride 
the  performance  this  season  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  South  Carolina  Basketball  Team,  es- 
pecially the  seniors.  Captain  John  Roche. 
Tom  Owens.  John  Ribock  and  Dennis  Powell 
and  the  efforts  of  Coach  Frank  McOuire  and 
his  staff. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  congratulations 
are  extended  to  Captain  John  Roche  for  the 
richly  deserved  honor  of  having  his  number. 
"11".  retired  at  the  conclusion  of  this  seasoa. 

Be  It  fvirtber  resolved  that  the  relatives  of 
members  of  the  team  who  are  visiting  us  are 
hereby  welcomed  to  our  capital  city. 


Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  Captain  Tom 
Roche,  Tom  Owens.  John  Ribock  and  Dennis 
Powell  and  to  Coach  Frank  McOuire. 


BAN  ON  MILITARY  USES  OF  POOD 
FOR  PEACE  FUNDS  CALLED  PQR 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
must  end  the  morally  corrupt  practice 
of  using  Food  for  Peace  funds  for  military 
purposes.  About  $108  million  was  misused 
In  this  manner  last  year  alone. 

It  must  stop.  Immediately. 

Therefore,  I  am  joining  my  distin- 
guished colleagues.  Mr.  Proxmm,  Mt. 
Manstizid,  and  Mr.  McOovern  in  co- 
sponsoring  S.  905  to  halt  this  practice. 

Food  for  Peace  funds,  which  are  gen- 
erated by  foreign  sales  of  surplus  Ameri- 
can agricultural  commodities,  are  to  be 
used  for  himianltarlan  purposes — feeding 
the  hungry.  Improving  living  conditions, 
training  people  to  help  themselves  pro^ 
vide  a  better  life. 

The  Pentagon  apparently  has  found  a 
loophole  In  this  great  Idealistic  law  to 
sneak  through  the  tools  of  death  and  de- 
struction instead  of  life  and  hope,  as  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  have 
ordered. 

And  we  wonder  why  America's  prestige 
suffers  abroad  and  our  youth  at  home 
dlstnist  the  Government. 

We  cannot  permit  this  practice  to  con- 
tinue. This  was  not  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress when  It  established  Food  for  Peace. 
It  is  not  the  will  of  the  American  people. 
And  the  American  farmer  surely  does  not 
produce  food  so  that  It  may  be  used  to 
buy  gxins. 


SOUTH     CAROLINA      REPRESENTA- 
TIVE   MISS    SHERRY    SHEALY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  legislature  in  South  Carolina  Is 
now  graced  by  the  youngest  and  one  of 
the  most  attractive  members  in  its  long 
and  proud  history. 

Miss  Sherry  Shealy  was  elected  to  the 
State  house  of  representatives  just  8  days 
after  her  21st  birthday.  She  has  not  yet 
completed  her  college  education:  yet  she 
demonstrated  enough  initiative,  ambi- 
Uon,  and  personahty  to  convince  the  vot- 
ers of  Lexington  County  that  she  should 
be  their  representative  in  the  legislature. 

Mr.  President,  this  young  lady  is  an 
example  of  what  young  people  can  mean 
to  their  community  and  to  their  country. 
They  do  not  need  to  circumvent  the  Es- 
tablishment because  the  Establishment  Is 
open  to  them.  Our  system  is  such  that 
persons  with  merit  have  an  opportunity 
to  advance  regardless  of  their  race,  sex, 
or  age. 

Since  her  election.  Miss  Shealy  has  not 
allowed  other  worthwhile  pursuits  to  go 
wanting.  She  teaches  music  to  all  eight 
grades  m  Columbia's  St.  Joseph  School 
She  contmues  her  own  education,  carry- 
ing 6  hours  of  courses  this  semester  at  the 
University  of  South  Carolina. 

Despite  her  young  age.  Miss  Shealy  is 
no  stranger  to  the  processes  of  govern- 
ment. Her  father,  former  Representative 
Ryan  Shealy.  was  also  a  member  of  the 
same  legislature. 
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Mr  President,  I  am  particularly  proud 
of  my  friend.  Miss  Sherry  Shealy. 

I  have  been  pleased  to  read  an  excel- 
lent feature  article  about  her  which  was 
published  in  the  State,  Columbia,  S.C. 
on  February  7.  The  article  was  written 
by  Mrs.  Janelle  Scott,  staff  writer  for  the 
State.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SHZRRT  SHEALT  Onr  To  Erase  "LrnxB  Onu." 
Image 
(By  JaneUe  Scott) 
Like  any  other  21 -year-old  college  student. 
Sherry  Shealy  likes  to  have  a  good  time,  and 
in  her  case,  that  Includes  serving  as  a  Re- 
pubUcan  in  the  South  Carolina  Legislature. 
Some  people  have  said,  "There's  that  Ut- 
Ue  girl  who  thinks  she's  going  to  have  fun 
in  the  legislature,"  says  Sherry,  "I  wouldn't 
say  the  legislature  Is  fun,  but  I  am  enjoying 
myself." 

At  the  same  time,  the  youngest  member  of 
the  legislature  Is  confident  she  will  erase  the 
"UtUe  girl"  Image  ss  she  gets  into  the  seri- 
ous business  of  lawmaking. 

•If  1  show  them  I'm  serious  theyll  take 
me  seriously,"  she  says. 

Since  being  elected  the  first  woman  rep- 
resentative from  Lexington  County,  eight 
days  after  her  21st  birthday.  Sherry  has  ob- 
viously enjoyed  herself.  Her  new  schedule  has 
Included  an  appearance  on  the  "What's  My 
Line?"  show  in  New  York,  and  a  date  to  the 
Inaugural  Ball  (escorted  by  the  only  bache- 
lor member  of  the  House) . 

She  attends  to  her  new  duties  and  social 
engagements  In  between  holding  down  two 
part  time  jobs  and  working  on  16  hours  of 
credit  at  the  University  of  South  Carolina. 
•I  keep  saying,  'Next  year  I'm  not  going 
to  do  as  much,'  but  It  never  works  out  that 
way,"  says  Sherry.  "I'm  asked  to  do  some- 
thing and  my  mind  says  no,  but  I  end  up 
saying  yes." 

And  that's  why  one  week  finds  her  speak- 
ing to  a  rotary  club  in  Lexington,  working 
on  a  term  paper  for  a  class,  attending  a  ses- 
sion at  the  Statehouse.  speaking  to  a  teach- 
ers' group  In  Columbia,  and  participating  in 
the  March  Of  EHmes  telerama. 

Another  week,  she'll  be  judging  the  Miss 
Newberry  pageant,  and  flying  to  Washington 
to  participate  in  a  panel  discussion. 
"I  enjoy  It  all."  she  says.  "I  really  do." 
And  all  the  while  she's  the  "little  girl"  of 
the  legislature  she's  "Miss  Shealy"  to  324 
elementary  school  students  In  music  classes 
every  Monday  and  Friday. 

•I  can  tell  they're  sort  of  excited."  Sherry 
says  of  her  young  students.  "They  tell  me 
when  they've  seen  me  on  television  the  night 
before." 

Many  of  the  eight-graders  at  the  private 
school  in  Columbia  helped  their  music 
teacher  campaign  for  office. 

Sherry  becomes  an  entertainer  on  Friday 
and  Saturday  nights  playing  organ  for  cus- 
tomers at  a  Columbia's  restaurant. 

The  attention  focused  on  the  attractive 
blonde  since  her  election  doesn't  seem  to 
bother  her.  As  a  former  beauty  queen,  and 
student  leader,  she's  not  untised  to  the  lime- 
light. 

"The  pubUclty  doesn't  phase  me  one  way 
or  another,"  says  Sherry,  who  has  already 
been  photographed  many  times  at  the  legis- 
lature. 

She  and  Rep.  Carolyn  Frederick  of  Green- 
ville are  the  only  two  women  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  someone  pointed  out 
to  Sherry,  "If  there  were  122  lemons  and  two 
squash,  you'd  notice  the  squash,  wouldn't 
you?" 


"I  was  told  I'd  be  the  brunt  of  Jokes  and 
I'm  beginning  to  believe  It,"  Sherry  says.  "I 
don't  mind  the  kidding. 

"I'm  sure  It  (serving  In  the  legislature) 
win  be  exciting.  To  me,  anything  that's  un- 
predictable Is  exciting,  and  In  the  legislature, 
you  never  know  what's  going  to  happen 
next." 

She  found  that  out  early  In  the  new  ses- 
sion after  she  Introduced  a  bill  to  grant  vot- 
ing privileges  to  18-year-olds  in  state  elec- 
tions. The  next  week.  Rep.  Troy  Hyatt,  a 
Democrat,  Introduced  an  identical  bill. 

"I  said,  'Mr.  Hyatt.  I  Introduced  the  exact 
same  blU  last  week,'  "  Sherry  relates. 

"He  said,  'I  know,  but  there's  one  big  dif- 
ference. My  bill  will  be  reported  out  of  com- 
mittee and  yours  wont.'  " 

Sherry  managed  to  Introduce  a  third  bill, 
with  over  40  other  sponsors  which  she  now 
believes  will  be  the  one  to  come  out  of  com- 
mittee. But  she  said  the  Incident  taught  her, 
"to  watch  what  you're  doing  or  they  take 
advantage  of  you  If  you  don't." 

Sherry  admits  she's  nervous  about  speak- 
ing on  the  House  floor. 

"I  made  up  my  mind  the  first  two  weeks 
to  sit  there  and  listen  and  not  say  anything," 
she  says.  "But  the  first  day.  Dr.  (Carlos) 
Gibbons  of  the  Education  Association  asked 
me  to  Introduce  the  presidents  of  the  coun- 
ty education  associations  who  were  there. 

"I  was  petrified.  I  practically  had  to  be 
pushed  out  of  my  chair.  I  had  about  five 
words  to  say  and  I  prol>ably  messed  up  ten 
times,"  she  recalls. 

Sherry  says  she  will  be  serving  on  the 
House  Education  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, an  assignment  she  requested  be- 
cause. "As  a  teacher  and  a  student  I  feel 
I  have  an   Inside   track  on  education." 

The  issue  of  education  she  refers  to  as 
the  "most  pressing"  Issue  of  our  time,  her 
main  concern  being  what  she  believes  Is  the 
breakdown  of  discipline  In  the  schools. 

"I  wrlsh  I  knew  what  can  be  done,"  she 
says.  "Everytlme  a  teacher  shows  some  back- 
bone. It  seems  a  parent  takes  him  to  court." 
As  for  her  own  education.  Sherry  majors 
in  journalism  at  USC.  This  semester,  she  will 
be  taking  only  six  hours  of  courses,  one  at 
night,  so  not  to  conflict  with  legislative 
sessions. 

She  also  will  be  writing  a  regular  column 
in  The  Gamecock,  the  USC  student  newspa- 
per, which  she  describes  as  "a  student's  view 
of  the  legislature." 

Sherry  had  a  first-hand  view  of  state  gov- 
ernment when  her  father  (former  Rep.  Ryan 
Shealy)  was  In  the  House.  She  says  now  she 
"seriously  doubts"  If  she  would  have  run  for 
office  If  her  family  had  not  had  a  political 
background. 

"Someone  asked  me  If  I  had  been  disil- 
lusioned after  seeing  the  legislature  at  work, 
but  I  virasn't  because  I  had  been  there  enough 
to  know  what  goes  on." 

Sherry  Is  confident  she  will  accomplish 
much  in  her  two  years  in  the  House,  al- 
though she  is  In  a  distinct  minority,  both  by 
her  party  and  her  sex. 

"If  the  legislators  are  going  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  we 
need  to  forget  Republican  or  Democrat,  black 
or  white,  male  or  female,"  she  declares. 

Win  she  be  going  to  social  affairs  dur- 
ing the  legislative  session  given  by  or  for 
legislators? 

"You  know,  I  don't  drink,"  she  says,  "If 
it's  strictly  a  cocktail  party,  there's  not  much 
to  do.  Unless  I  can  talk  about  a  bill.  I've 
heard  many  bills  are  passed  at  those  parties." 
If  a  cocktail  party  is  not  her  scene.  Sher- 
ry seems  to  have  no  trouble  finding  a  good 
time — whether  it's  teaching  a  class  of  second- 
graders  to  sing  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  for 
a  school  program  or  recruiting  sponsors  for 
her  bill  on  the  House  floor. 


PERU.  IND..  CIRCUS  CITY 
FESTIVAL 


Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Hoos- 
ier  communitj'  of  Peru.  Ind.,  each  year  is 
the  scene  of  one  of  America's  most  heart- 
warming festivals,  the  Circus  City  Festi- 
val. For  several  days  every  siunmer,  the 
"Circus  Capital  of  the  World,"  as  it  is 
known,  recreates  the  days  when  it  was 
the  vrinter  home  of  major  American  cir- 
cuses. The  whole  community  takes  part, 
as  more  than  15,000  residents  help  bring 
to  life  one  of  the  most  interesting  heri- 
tages of  any  American  city. 

The  headliners  of  Peru's  armual  cir- 
cus festival  are  not  circus  stars  known 
around  the  world.  Rather,  they  are  boys 
and  girls  from  the  community  who  have 
been  trained  by  the  former  greats  of  the 
circus  world,  and  who — with  help  from 
their  parents  and  other  citizens  of 
Peru — put  on  a  show  that  would  make 
the  real  circus  world  proud  of  them. 

This  week,  at  11  a.m.  e.s.t.  on  Satur- 
day, February  27,  NBC  television  will  tel- 
ecast an  hour-long  program  devoted  to 
Peru's  Circus  City  Festival.  Senators, 
their  families,  or  their  constituents  who 
are  able  to  view  this  program  "will  see  an 
extraordinary  story  of  a  unique  effort 
undertaken  armually  by  a  small  Ameri- 
can city  in  a  true  community  spirit. 

In  many  American  commxmities,  the 
smell  of  sawdust,  the  trumpeting  of  an 
elephant,  the  hair-raising  excitement  of 
a  young  lady  on  a  flying  trapeze  have 
simply  faded  into  memory.  In  Peru,  Ind., 
that  memory  of  a  colorful,  exotic  world 
is  kept  alive  in  a  way  we  can  all  appre- 
ciate. 

PRESIDENT  NIXON  AND  THE  INVA- 
SION OF  LAOS— STATEMENT  BY 
JOHN  GARDNER,  CHAIRMAN  OP 
COMMON  CAUSE 

Mr,  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  many 
of  us  in  the  Senate  have  been  much  im- 
pressed with  the  work  of  Mr.  John  W. 
Gardner  and  Common  Cause.  Up  to  now, 
Common  Cause  has  restricted  its  activ- 
ities mainly  to  domestic  issues,  but  It 
now  sees  that  before  America  can  solve 
its  problems  here  at  home,  it  must  first 
and  its  Involvement  in  Indochina. 

Mr.  Gardner  recently  made  a  very  im- 
portant statement  regarding  UjB.  activ- 
ities In  Indochina.  In  order  that  Senators 
can  have  the  opportunity  to  read  this 
fine  statement,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Gardner's  statement  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There,  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement   by   John   Gardner 

The  Invasion  of  Laos  poses  a  serious  Issue 
between  the  American  people  and  their 
President. 

In  the  GaUup  Poll  released  January  81. 
1971  seventy  three  percent  of  the  people 
favored  the  proposition  that  the  United 
States  government  should  "bring  all  UJ3. 
troops  home  before  the  end  of  this  year." 

In  contrast  the  President  has  consistently 
refused  to  name  any  terminal  date  for  our 
disastrous  mlllt4wy  involvement  In  South- 
east Asia — and  he  continues  to  initiate  mili- 
tary actions  that  carry  totally  unacceptable 
risks  of  deeper  involvement. 
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Th«  time  has  come  for  tb«  American  peo- 
ple to  speaJc  ag&ln,  and  for  Congreu  to  ex- 
ercise Itg  reepoiulbllltles  to  conduct  bear- 
ings, to  debate  and  then  legislate. 

The  Invaalon  of  Laos  was  carried  out  by 
Soutb  Vietnamese  ground  troops,  but  It  Is  in 
every  Important  respect  an  American  opera- 
tion. Tbe  action  required  President  Nixon's 
approval.  American  generals  planned  and  di- 
rected tbe  operation.  American  bellcopters 
flown  by  American  pUots  are  carrying  tbe 
Soutb  Vietnamese  troops  Into  battle.  Ameri- 
can planes  flown  by  American  pUots  provides 
most  of  tbe  firepower  of  tbe  invading  forces; 
American  manned  artillery  at  tbe  border  Is 
poised  to  Are  Into  Laos. 

We  can  take  little  oomfort  from  tbe  fact 
that  tbe  President  cboee  to  stay  wltbln  tbe 
letter  of  resolutions  passed  by  Congress  keep- 
ing American  ground  combat  forces  out  of 
Laos.  Wblle  observing  tbe  Congressional  re- 
strictions, be  has  exposed  us  fully  to  tbe 
dangers  tbat  Inspired  tbat  restriction.  Tbe 
war  has  now  spread  to  Laos  Just  as  surely  as 
It  was  spread  last  year  to  Cambodia. 

Of  course  tbe  Administration  says  Its  pur- 
pose Is  to  get  us  out  sooner.  E>?ery  escalation 
in  tbe  past  six  years  has  been  defended  on 
tbose  grounds.  And  every  escalation  bas  got- 
ten us  in  deeper  and  deeper.  And  tbe  war 
goes  on.  And  on.  And  on.  Our  sons  are  still 
being  drafted  to  flgbt  and  die  In  a  war  wblcb 
we  bave  said  we  no  longer  want  to  win  or 
even  to  flgbt. 

Many  Americans  who  are  opposed  to  our 
Involvement  In  Vietnam  and  disturbed  about 
tbe  Laotian  move  do  not  attack  tbe  Presi- 
dent publicly  because,  as  tbey  put  It,  "He 
ma)  succeed.  He  might  pull  It  off." 

It  Is  true,  be  might.  But  also,  be  might 
faU — wltb  all  the  disastrous  risks  of  deeper 
Involvement.  Tbe  President  Is  playing  Rus- 
sian roulette.  Each  military  action  he  takes 
In  Indochina  runs  the  totally  unacceptable 
risk  of  a  wider  war.  We  must  tell  blm  to  stop 
this  deadly  game. 

Even  If  be  "succeeds"  In  bis  desperate 
gamble,  It  seems  certain  that  he  will  have 
achieved  a  short-term  military  gain  at  tbe 
price  of  a  gravely  deteriorating  political  situ- 
ation In  Southeast  Asia.  Tbe  Cambodian  ad- 
venture of  May  1970  sought  Just  such  a  short- 
term  military  gain,  but  it  also  spread  tbe 
war  throughout  Cambodia  and  deepened  our 
political  Involvement  In  Southeast  Asia.  We 
risk  becoming  as  deeply  enmeshed  in  tbe 
security  of  Laos  and  Cambodia  as  we  are  pres- 
ently enmeshed  in  Vietnam. 

North  Vietnamese — or  even  Soviet  or  Red 
Chinese — countermoves  to  tbe  Laotian  In- 
vasion could  easily  lead  to  massive  further 
escalation  by  the  United  States.  The  Presi- 
dent has  said  that  be  wishes  to  avoid  this, 
but  tbe  continuing  drive  for  military  ad- 
vantage has  in  tbe  past  consistently  led  to 
more  and  more  escalation.  The  time  bought 
by  tbe  invasion  of  Cambodia  has.  even  by  tbe 
Pentagon's  admission,  run  out.  The  Invasion 
of  Laos,  even  if  sviccessful.  will  buy  perhaps 
another  six  months.  What  then?  A  year  from 
now  these  troops  will  be  out  but  a  substantial 
number  of  American  troops  will  still  be  In 
Vietnam.  What  If  Hanoi  Is  then  massing  In 
Cambodian  sanctuaries,  pouring  troops  down 
tbe  Ho  Cbl  Mlnh  trail,  or  threatening  to 
overrun  Laos  or  Cambodia?  The  President 
ha.s  said  explicitly  that  he  places  no  limits  on 
bis  use  of  conventional  air  power  in  Indo- 
china. He  has  warned  Hanoi  that  he  will 
react  and  he  bas  told  tbe  American  people 
tbat  he  means  bis  threats  and  that  his  es- 
calation will  be  decisive.  Neither  be  nor  any  of 
us  can  know  what  that  might  lead  to  in  tbe 
way  of  Igniting  a  larger  conflagration,  or 
what  it  might  mean  in  terms  of  confronta- 
tion with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China. 

Tbe  President  has  not  only  not  set  a  date 
for  complete  termination  of  our  involvement. 
he  bas  never  said  flatly  and  explicitly  tbat 
he  ever  intends  tbat  all  American  military 


forces  be  withdrawn  from  Vietnam.  If  he  were 
to  continue  withdrawal  at  the  present  rate, 
there  would  still  be  American  troops  in  Viet- 
nam as  late  as  1Q73.  But  he  has  never  prom- 
ised complete  withdrawal.  Rather  he  has 
promised  reductions  only  as  fast  as  tbe  Soutb 
Vietnamese  can  take  up  tbe  slack.  He  has  said 
tbat  American  forces  will  remain  as  long  as 
North  Vietnamese  forces  are  In  Soutb  Viet- 
nam. Laos  or  Cambodia.  That  could  be  for- 
ever. 

Secretary  Laird  has  said  that  a  residual 
force  wUl  remain  In  Vietnam  Indeflnltely. 
Will  this  force  < perhaps  60.000,  perhaps  200,- 
000 — we  haven't  been  told)  provide  combat 
support  of  the  kind  now  being  provided  In 
Laos?  Will  our  men  serve  as  advisers  to  ac- 
company Soutb  Vietnamese  troops  into  bat- 
tle? WUl  our  pilots  be  dropping  bombs  over 
Indochina?  If  so,  the  war  will  go  on,  Ameri- 
cans and  Asians  will  continue  to  die,  and 
Americans    will    remain   in    Hanoi's   prisons. 

So  the  issue  is  drawn.  Seventy  three  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  want  all  U.S. 
troops  out  by  the  end  of  this  year.  The  Amer- 
ican people  want  this  endless  war  to  end. 
They  want  all  tbe  soldiers  home.  They  want 
the  prisoners  released. 

But  tbe  President  does  not  seem  to  be 
listening.  There  is  every  4ndlcatlon  that  he 
has  consistently  underestimated  tbe  depth 
and  Intensity  of  anti-war  sentiment  in  this 
country.  He  is  dealing  with  what  he  believes 
to  be  tbe  hard  realities  of  Southeast  AsU, 
but  be  remains  out  of  touch  wltb  tbe  hard 
and  dangerous  realities  of  America  We  are 
a  divided  nation.  The  President  must  weigh 
Ln  deadly  seriousness  any  and  every  move 
that  deepens  tbat  division,  heightens  mis- 
trust, and  creates  bitterness  among  large 
segments  of  our  people. 

In  1965,  the  State  Department  asserted 
tbat  tbe  legal  basis  for  the  Administration's 
continued  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  was 
tbe  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  passed  by  Con- 
gress. On  December  31.  1970  Congress  voted 
overwhelmingly  to  repeal  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
resolution.  Yet  the  War  goes  on. 

The  United  States  Constitution  asserts 
that  tbe  power  to  determine  when  and  where 
we  go  to  war  rests  wltb  Congress,  not  tbe 
President.  Recent  Presidents  have  viewed 
that  assertion  lightly.  We  should  guide  our- 
selves again  by  the  wisdom  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Congress  must  reassert  its  role.  It  must 
legislate  an  end  to  the  war.  It  must  enact 
into  legislation  the  desire  of  the  American 
people  for  a  complete  withdrawal  from  Indo- 
china and  it  must  fix  a  date  by  which  that 
process  must  be  completed.  Only  this  step 
can  end  American  Involvement  In  the  war, 
free  our  prisoners,  and  permit  the  Viet- 
namese to  determine  their  own  future. 

In  a  meeting  on  February  32.  tbe  Demo- 
cratic Policy  Committee  of  the  Senate  re- 
solved to  work  "to  end  the  involvement  In 
Indochina  and  to  bring  about  the  withdrawal 
of  all  United  States  forces  and  the  release 
of  all  prisoners  In  a  time  certain."  The  most 
unambiguous  phrase  in  that  statement  Is  "all 
U.S.  forces.''  That  would  mean,  presumably, 
no  American  military  personnel  in  Vietnam. 
Laos  or  Cambodia — not  on  the  ground  and 
not  hovering  above  the  ground,  not  In  uni- 
form and  not  In  civilian  clothes,  not  as  com- 
bat troops,  not  as  advisers,  not  as  "military 
equipment  delivery  teams":  and  no  Ameri- 
can airplanes  flying  over  Indochina  dropping 
bombs. 

There  la  a  proposed  bill  before  tbe  Con- 
gress tbat  reflects  the  wish  of  tbe  American 
people  to  end  the  war  this  year.  It  is  the 
Vietnam  Disengagement  Act  of  1971.  It  calls 
for  disengagement  by  December  31,  1971. 
Other  ways  of  legislating  an  end  to  the  war 
may  develop  In  the  course  of  Congressional 
consideration. 

It  is  time  for  the  American  people  to  make 
clear  to  their  leaders  tbat  they  want  the  Con- 
gress to  act.  Starting  now. 


IS  THE  MEDITERRANEAN 
DYING? 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  the  question  the  New  York  Times  asked 
on  January  21,  1971.  I  have  read  the 
Times  article  and  have  been  shocked  by 
the  degree  of  pollution  in  this  relatively 
smaU  and  tideless  body  of  water. 

The  effluent  of  highly  populated  and 
industrialized  nations  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  is  gradually  but  sure- 
ly  killing  the  ability  of  this  beautiful 
body  of  water  to  support  life. 

Beaches  are  befouled,  trees  and  green- 
ery are  suffocated  and  seared,  rivers  are 
completely  polluted,  marine  life  is  being 
killed  off.  and  the  delicate  food  chain  in 
the  sea  Is  being  seriously  threatened. 

When  one  couples  this  pollution  by 
city  and  Industry  to  the  damages  to  the 
eastern  Mediterranean  from  changes  in 
Nile  flow  caused  by  the  Aswan  Dam,  there 
is  cause  for  considerable  alarm. 

All  this  pollution  of  one  of  the  world's 
true  beauty  spots  is  bad  enough.  How- 
ever, what  really  shocks  is  the  complete 
lack  of  tmy  widespread  recognition  of 
how  serious  the  problem  really  is.  Some 
area  experts  have  said  it  is  already  "too 
late"  to  do  anything  about  it — that  the 
Mediterranean  will  soon  resemble  our 
own  Lake  Erie. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  every  Senator 
should  read  this  article.  The  United 
States  has  a  responsibility  to  help  to  pre- 
serve this  international  body  of  water. 
We  also  have  a  responsibility  to  learn 
from  what  is  happening  and  to  plan  and 
build  with  regard  not  only  for  our  im- 
mediate economic  expansion  and  a  high- 
er standard  of  living — we  mast  plan  and 
build  to  protect  our  environment  as  well 
as  to  make  it  more  comfortable  for  us 
to  live  in.  It  will  be  far  cheaper  to  build 
in  environmental  protections  as  we  grow, 
than  to  face  the  monumentally  expen- 
sive task  of  cleaning  up  our  environ- 
ment before  it  literally  wipes  us  out. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcorb, 
PS  follows : 

I  From  the  New  York  Times  Magazine. 

Jan.  21,  1971] 

Is  THE  McorrxBaANXAN  Dying? 

( By  John  Corn  well) 

Rome. — If  some  of  Italy's  most  prominent 
scientists  are  correct,  the  death  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Is  Imminent.  While  the  United 
States  and  Britain  are  getting  used  to  the 
IdeA  that  pollution  can  be  overcome.  Italy— 
the  country  wltb  what  may  be  the  worst 
problem  In  the  world — has  not  begun  to 
think  in  terms  of  solution  at  all:  It  has 
t>arely  recognized  that  a  problem  exists. 

After  a  summer  of  pollution  scares  and  tbe 
worst  tourist  season  In  a  decade,  a  group  of 
Italian  and  American  scientists  met  in  Turin 
in  September  to  discuss  Italy's  crisis.  Among 
them  were  two  of  the  country's  leading  ex- 
perts on  water — Dr.  Carlo  Mortarlno,  a  pro- 
f»;s8or  of  hydraulics  at  Turin  University,  and 
Dr.  Robert  Passlno,  the  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Research  Center  In  Rome.  Their  find- 
ings, which  wlU  be  published  early  this 
year,  were  gloomy  Indeed. 

One  conference  official,  talking  later  in 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  In  Turin,  shrugged 
and  smiled  congenially,  the  way  many  Ital- 
ians do  when  tbey  bring  bad  news.  "The 
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Mediterranean."  he  almost  apologized,  "flows 
out  into  tbe  AtlanUc.  Apart  from  an  In- 
glgnlflcant  and  very  superficial  warm-water 
current,  the  fiow  at  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar 
U  one  way — oatward.  The  Mediterranean  Is 
fed  by  the  great  rivers  of  tbe  Continent,  and 
»U  these  rivers — particularly  tbe  Italian  ones 

^e  polluted.  This  Is  the  significant  fact  to 

grasp.  We  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  some 
great  ecological  change  were  to  take  place 
within  tbe  next  two  years." 

I  went  first  to  talk  wltb  Professor  Mor- 
urino  at  the  PoUtecnlco,  built  out  of  tbe 
vast  Flat  fortunes.  A  quiet  man  in  bis  mid- 
dle 60's.  Mortarlno  was  an  unlikely  alarm- 
ist or  "doomsday"  fanatic. 

"Our  coastal  waters  are  already  dead  as  a 
source  of  food  and  as  an  amenity,"  be  said. 
"Nobody  wltb  any  sense  would  eat  sbellflsb 
In  Italy,  and  70  per  cent  of  our  beaches  are 
a  health  hazard.  It  Is  not  a  question  of  when 
the  sea  will  be  dead;  for  tbe  Italian  It  has 
already  happened.  In  other  countries  bor- 
dering the  Mediterranean  It  Is  only  a  mat- 
ter of  time." 

Why  was  It  that  more  bad  not  been  pub- 
lished about  this — or  done  about  it? 

"People  are  silenced,"  he  said.  "The  young 
Mayor  of  Genoa  ordered  people  off  tbe 
beaches  this  summer,  but  he  was  sacked  by 
vested  Interests.  They  charged  him  with  In- 
competence. Within  seven  days  everybody 
was  bathing  again.  Tbe  Italian  Riviera  Is  one 
of  the  worst  spots;  there  are  67  open  sewers 
flowing  across  the  beaches  between  Genoa 
and  Nervl  alone,  and  tbe  rivers  aU  carry 
highly  toxic  Industrial  waste. 

"But  It's  tbe  same  all  over  Italy.  We  have 
never  Invested  In  purifying  plants,  and  we 
are  beyond  the  point  where  we  can  afford  It. 
To  bring  our  water-cleansing  systems  In  line 
with  even  the  British  standards — and  they're 
not  perfect — would  cost  us  an  estimated  $30- 
bllllon,  and  we  don't  have  tbe  money." 

Couldn't  industry  be  required  to  foot  tbe 
bill? 

Professor  Mortarlno  sighed.  "Italy,"  he 
said,  "has  always  had  special  problems  In  its 
relations  between  Government  and  Industry. 
Alter  the  war  we  opened  up  the  country  to 
the  rest  of  tbe  world  and  gave  them  carte 
blanche  to  get  tbe  money  flowing  again. 
Many  of  tbe  Industries  here,  particularly 
those  with  petrochemical  interests,  are  for- 
eign-owned; it  makes  us  particularly  vulner- 
able. 

"Italy  refines  almost  twice  as  much  oil  as 
It  consumers,  and  it  does  so  dirtily,  although 
admittedly  cheaply.  In  or  near  tbe  sea.  We 
have  been  refining  for  other  countries — Brit- 
ain, Prance,  Germany,  Holland,  the  United 
Slates — and  storing  up  a  great  pollution  dis- 
aster for  ourselves.  We've  allowed  ourselves 
to  be  treated  like  tbe  worst  kind  of  exploited 
colonv. 

"Water  is  obviously  tbe  most  serious  factor, 
but  there  are  others.  We  have  no  effective 
clean-air  laws  or  smokeless  zones.  Our  do- 
mestic central -heating  plants  are  outdated 
and  dirty:  In  tbe  North,  where  It  gets  very 
cold  In  the  winter,  we  burn  an  excess  of  fuel 
because  our  bouses  are  badly  constructed. 
Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  average  Italian 
worker  makes  two  Journeys  to  and  from 
work  each  day  In  his  car,  and  you  can  under- 
stand why  the  smogs  In  Turin  and  Milan  are 
as  bad  as  those  In  Tokyo.  In  spite  of  tbe 
fact  that  we  have  huge  hydroelectric  re- 
sources, which  run  our  railways  and  moet 
of  our  public  transport  systems,  we  consume 
as  much  oil  per  capita  as  they  do  In  Britain. 

"But  what  is  worrying  us  most  of  all  Is 
the  threat  to  the  life  of  the  ocean.  The  deep- 
sea  life  depends  a  great  deal  on  the  health 
of  coastal  waters,  especially  In  a  relatively 
small,  tideless  ocean  like  the  Mediterranean. 
The  condition  of  the  algae,  for  example,  is 
essential  to  the  food  chains  In  the  ocean. 
The  balance  Is  very  delicate,  and  we  have 
good  reason  to  believe  tbat  It  Is  being  dis- 
turbed. 


"Tbrougbout  tbe  rest  of  tbe  world  they 
are  concerned  about  tbe  Pacific  and  tbe  At- 
lantic— Thor  Heyerdahl  reported  on  bis  ex- 
pedition that  tbe  Atlantic  was  polluted  even 
in  the  remotest  parts.  Nobody  seems  to  real- 
ize tbat  tbe  Mediterranean  Is  a  microcosm  of 
tbe  other  oceans — tbat  Its  clean  waters  are 
constantly  flowing  out  and  being  replaced 
by  poison.  Things  will  happen  much  faster 
and  more  Irreversibly  here. 

"As  for  tbe  condition  of  our  domestic  water 
supply,  already  typhus  Is  endemic  In  Italy; 
we  simply  hide  It  wltb  massive  antidotes. 
Italy  consumes  more  medicines  for  these 
kinds  of  diseases  than  any  other  country  in 
the  world.  But  antidotes  are  not  an  Intelli- 
gent long-term  solution.  Purthermore,  we 
can  expect  a  huge  sea  life  mortality  in  tbe 
near  futtire,  wblcb  will  almost  certainly  be  a 
source  of  plagues  and  diseases  that  could 
affect  the  whole  of  Europe." 

I  set  off  on  a  tour  of  Italy  to  see  the  worst 
pollution  spots  for  myself  and  to  visit  tbe 
experts.  My  flrst  stop  was  on  tbe  River  Polce- 
vera  above  Oenoa,  tbe  scene  of  a  great  flood 
disaster  In  October.  As  far  as  tbe  eye  could 
see  there  were  oU  tanks  and  the  complicated 
apparatus  of  oU  refineries.  Tbe  waters  of  tbe 
river  were  brilliant  with  tbe  tell-tale  ram- 
bows  of  oil,  and  every  hundred  yards  or  so 
an  open  sewer  added  other  effluents.  At  this 
point  In  tbe  Industrial  suburbs,  tbe  Pol- 
cevera  was  totally  poUuted;  It  bad  yet  to  pass 
through  the  city,  where  more  waste  would  be 
added,  before  spilling  Into  tbe  Gulf  of  Oenoa 
and  spreading  along  tbe  Riviera. 

A  man  drowned  In  the  October  disaster 
was  washed  up  at  Nice  the  day  after  tbe 
flood — which,  I  was  told,  perfectly  Illustrated 
tbe  way  In  which  the  coastail  waters  hug  the 
shore  for  great  distances  and  move  at  high 
speeds.  What  goes  Into  the  sea  at  Oenoa  Is 
spread  out  along  the  Riviera  di  Ponente  and 
tbe  Riviera  dl  Levante. 

A  week  before  my  visit.  Dr.  Remo  Ter- 
rannova,  a  professor  of  geology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Genoa,  had  said  that  one  of  the 
major  reasons  for  the  flood  In  the  fall  had 
been  tbe  silting  up  of  tbe  river  beds  and 
culverts  Mrttb  Industrial  waste.  As  yet  there 
were  no  facilities  or  plans  to  dredge  the 
Polcevera  or  tbe  other  great  rivers  of  the 
area,  tbe  Blsagno  and  tbe  Varenna. 

I  moved  on  to  Vlaregglo,  where  there  bad 
been  reports  of  a  strange  catastrophe.  To  one 
who  enters  this  seaside  resort  at  Its  northern 
end,  the  disaster  is  immediately  apparent. 
Thousands  of  pine  trees  and  evergreens  lin- 
ing the  roadside,  most  of  them  set  back  200 
or  300  yards  from  the  sea- front  lidos,  were 
dead,  their  branches  naked,  their  bark 
stripped  and  gray.  In  places  where  the  dis- 
aster was  still  In  progress  the  sides  of  the 
trees  facing  the  sea  were  dead  while  those 
toward  shore  were  still  luxuriant.  The  pic- 
ture was  the  same  for  about  15  miles.  At 
VerslUa,  which  once  boasted  the  tallest  and 
most  splendid  trees  In  Italy,  the  dead  trees 
were  falling  against  each  other  In  their  thou- 
sands. 

Stopping  the  car  and  getting  out  to  ex- 
amine the  dead  trees,  I  was  conscious  of  an 
overpowering  stench  coming  In  on  the  sea 
breeze;  one  might  have  been  In  the  center  of 
an  Industrial  zone  rather  than  one  of  Italy's 
most  famous  resorts.  I  spoke  to  the  keeper 
of  a  beach-front  lido  who  sat  disconsolately 
at  one  of  her  own  coffee  tables.  "It  started 
In  a  small  way  a  few  years  ago."  she  said. 
"Everybody  said  tbat  it  was  due  to  Irrigation 
problems.  But  as  you  can  see — and  smeU — 
it  comes  from  the  sea.  This  whole  resort  Is 
ruined." 

In  Rome  I  went  to  the  National  Research 
Center  to  question  experts  on  the  Vlaregglo 
phenomenon.  I  spoke  to  a  scientist  who  works 
under  Professor  Passlno,  the  director.  Tbe 
story  was  an  eerie  one:  "The  pine  trees  are 
dying  because  tbey  are  suffocating  from  a 
coating  of  hydrocarbons  and  chemical  deter- 
gents which  are  carried  Into  tbe  sea  by  tbe 


rivers  bringing  waste  from  Inland  chemical 
plants.  Tbe  humid  westerly  wind  blows  In 
the  siutace  chemicals  from  the  ocean  like 
an  aerosol.  Tbe  pine  needles  are  suffocated, 
coated  In  a  greasy  layer,  almost  totally  dis- 
turbing the  function  of  photosynthesis, 
slowly  but  Inevitably  fc-miTtg  off  tbe  trees 
through  asphyxiation." 

Professor  Passlno,  who  has  spent  five  years 
studying  the  problem  of  water  pollution  In 
Italy,  bad  some  harsh  warnings:  "Typhus  Is 
endemic  here,  and  hepatitis  will  become  so. 
I  would  say  that  It  would  be  very  easy  to 
catch  these  diseases  In  Italy  from  a  whole 
variety  of  causes  arising  from  the  poor  hy- 
giene situation  In  our  country  at  present,  and 
you  dont  have  to  bathe  In  a  polluted  stretch 
of  water  to  contract  them.  The  problem  of 
urban  sewage  and  Industrial  waste  needs  a 
radical  and  urgent  solution. 

"My  other  concern  Is  tbe  point  at  which 
the  Mediterranean  will  become  polluted  be- 
yond tbe  limits  of  safety.  The  situation  is 
grave  because  of  the  chemicals  thrown  In 
the  sea — chemicals  which  contain  a  high  per- 
centage of  substances  which  cannot  be  broken 
down  biologically  and  wblcb  collect  In  a 
thin  layer  on  the  surface  of  tbe  sea.  Ab- 
sorbed In  the  body,  these  substances  ac- 
cumulate In  tbe  fats;  they  cannot  be  elimi- 
nated, and  they  are  definitely  the  catise  of 
damage  which  Is  dlfBcult  to  describe.  The 
same  goes  for  insecticides. 

"Twenty  years  ago,  when  we  were  at  the 
outset  of  our  great  Industrial  expansion.  It 
might  have  been  relatively  simple  to  avoid 
this  disaster  In  our  environment.  If  each 
new  industry  had  been  obliged  to  install 
purifying  plants  this  would  have  raised  their 
costs  by  only  2  per  cent,  perhaps;  the  prod- 
ucts would  have  been  only  fractionally  more 
expensive.  A  modern  purifying  plant,  even 
In  a  great  city,  would  not  have  cost  more 
than  $2  a  head  In  one  year.  We  should  have 
had  the  sort  of  foresight  they  had  In  Britain. 
Now,  of  course,  It  Is  all  too  difficult  end  too 
late." 

When  I  asked  about  the  process  by  which 
Rome  disposed  of  Its  waste,  I  was  directed 
to  a  wide  expanse  of  derelict  land  about  nine 
miles  down  the  Via  del  Mare,  the  road  from 
Rome  to  Ostla  that  borders  on  the  Tiber. 

Traveling  past  hundreds  of  acres  of  car 
cemeteries,  I  reached  an  extraordinary  wil- 
derness. Holes  had  been  dug  80  feet  In  tbe 
earth;  here  was  Rome's  dlsposjil  plant.  "It's 
a  national  scandal,"  said  a  sanitary  engineer 
on  the  site.  "We  have  an  Incinerator— It  was 
paid  for  by  the  Americans — but  they  don't 
used  It."  He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
gave  a  facetious  grin.  "Incinerators,  you  see, 
Me  Fascist!  So  all  our  waste.  Including  meat 
carcasses  and  every  kind  of  toxic  garbage, 
Is  dumped  In  the  holes.  Naturally,  whenever 
the  "nber  overflows  It  gets  into  everything. 
I  suppose  we're  one  shade  better  than  Sicily 
— they  take  all  their  stuff  out  in  boats  every 
day  and  tip  It  overboard,  and  It  gets  washed 
up  on  the  shore  the  next  day." 

I  went  on  to  the  Gulf  of  Gaeta,  the  holi- 
day playground  for  Rome  and  Naples,  about 
one  and  a  half  hours  from  both  cities  on  the 
fast  Autostrada.  The  Gulf,  I  had  been  told, 
might  be  a  pollution  test  case  in  the  near 
future.  Apart  from  the  hundreds  of  open 
sewers  crossing  the  beaches,  there  is  the  fast- 
flowing  River  GarlgUano,  which  plays  an  im- 
portant part  In  the  disposal  of  waste  from 
a  state-owned  nuclear  power  station  three 
miles  inland. 

I  had  been  told  by  the  National  Research 
Center  that  tbe  radioactivity  level  of  the 
waters  along  tbe  coast  was  negligible  and 
carefully  monitored.  But  nobody  was  sure 
about  the  long-term  effects  of  heating  the 
sea  water  in  a  gulf  In  which  It  changes 
slowly.  There  had  been  rumors  of  immediate 
and  sinister  effects  from  the  Garigllano  last 
summer.  Local  doctors  In  Baia  Domlzla, 
Scaurl,  Minturno  and  Formla  said  hundreds 
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of  vacationers  had  come  to  them  with  strange 
raabes  aiter  bathing  along  the  coast. 

"Tbeae  were  not  simple  allergies,"  said  a 
doctor  In  Scaurl.  "As  far  aa  we  were  con- 
cerned the  rashea  were  radioactive.  All  sorts 
of  things  have  been  going  on  here  which  the 
public  Is  not  told  about.  There  was  a  leak  at 
the  power  station  earlier  this  year,  and  there 
was  chaos  th^re  during  a  walkout.  But  we're 
told  to  ke«p  quiet  so  aa  not  to  cause  a  panic. 
The  Mayor  of  Mlnturno  and  Scaurl  issued  a 
statement  that  he  would  not  be  responsible 
for  people  bathing  in  the  sea — that  was  a 
polite  way  of  saying  that  people  had  better 
watch  out.  You  can't  take  strong  action  over 
these  things:  local  ofDclals  are  extremely 
sensitive  about  being  labeled  Fascist,  and 
the  Mayor  at  Genoa  had  already  been  sacked 
for  sticking  his  neck  out  and  telling  the 
truth  about  the  state  of  the  water  up  there. 
Anyway,  the  Mayor  here  was  laugbed  to  scorn 
by  everybody — quite  naturally,  I  suppose. 
They  rely  on  the  summer  months  tu  earn 
their  living  from  the  to\ir1st  Industry.  There's 
nothing  else  here." 

North  of  the  OarlgUano,  near  the  final 
promontory  of  the  gulf.  Is  the  site  of  the 
much-disputed  Campo  Boe,  the  oil  refinery 
J.  Paul  Getty  started  building  In  the  sea. 
Tb«  towns  of  Formla  and  Oaeta  have  been 
flgiiting  the  project  (or  two  years.  Local  resi- 
dents have  successfully  impeded  the  work  by 
a  series  of  general  strikes,  aud  last  year  even 
mothers  and  children  sat  on  the  tracks  to 
prevent  the  delivery  of  materials  by  rail.  The 
demonstration  waa  broken  up  by  a  police 
baton  charge.  Getty  has  been  forced  to  sell 
his  plant  to  an  Italian  group,  but  Its  future 
is  still  uncertain. 

A  local  ofllclal  explained  why  the  people 
were  so  determined  over  this  case.  "Campo 
Boe  will  destroy  the  whole  of  this  gulf.  Even 
without  the  oil  refinery,  the  pollution  Is  bad 
enough  along  the  coast,  but  once  It  gets 
started  the  beaches  will  go  cotapletely  black. 
Furthermore,  everybody  knows  that  the  plant 
ahould  be  built  up  near  Civitavecchia,  where 
the  Industry  Is.  As  you  can  see.  there's  no 
industry  here.  But  the  refinery  has  t>een 
sanctioned  by  the  Government  because  most 
of  their  damned  officials  have  summer  resi- 
dences Just  south  of  Rome,  where  the  plant 
should  by  all  rights  be  altuated.  Instead  of 
that  they  build  It  here  in  the  gulf,  even 
though  the  transportation  of  the  oil  north 
will  be  an  additional  expenditure.  Getty  said 
he  would  bring  work  to  the  gulf,  but  once 
the  plant  gets  started,  there  will  only  be  200 
technicians  working  out  there,  and  they're 
bound  to  be  outsiders." 

Formla  and  Oaeta  are  typical  of  the  many 
areaa  In  Italy  In  which  the  conflict  between 
polluting  Industries  and  tourism  has 
brougbt  the  crlaU  to  a  head.  The  fact  that 
many  of  the  plants  are  foreign-owned  and 
bring  their  technicians  In  from  outside, 
lending  little  or  nothing  (except  pollution) 
to  the  local  conununltles.  Is  a  central  Issue. 

Driving  north  along  the  AdrUtlc  coast 
through  Pescara,  Ancona,  Pesaro,  one  saw 
the  same  gloomy  picture  In  city  after  city: 
petrochemical  Industries,  both  Italian  and 
foreign -owned.  In  or  cloee  to  the  sea.  Rim- 
ini alone  seemed  untouched,  and  unlike  the 
majority  of  Italian  cities  It  boasts  Its  own 
water-purlfylng  plant.  But  1  waa  told  that 
there  were  fears  that  polluters  In  the  Rawn- 
na  area  would  affect  the  whole  coast.  Raven- 
na, about  32  miles  noi-th  of  Rlmlnl,  has  a 
combination  of  Industries  on  the  coast  and 
further  inland  on  its  rivers  that  has  trans- 
formed It  Into  a  vast  nightmare  landscape 
and  seascape.  Sea  gas  stations  stand  close 
to  an  otl-reflnlng  complex  In  the  sea.  and 
the  Industrial  port  area  sprawls  over  about 
60  square  miles,  with  the  waste  products 
of  petrochemical  plants  spUllng  Into  waters 
which  once  provided  the  finest  fishing  In 
Italy    Hotels  and   penslones  built  for  holi- 


day mAkeiB  now  house  migrant  workers. 
Here,  too,  the  pine  trees  are  dying;  the 
blame  la  put  on  the  polsotMus  pall  of  smoke 
which  covers  the  area  day  and  night. 

But  the  special  cause  for  concern  in  this 
part  of  Italy  Is  said  to  be  the  long-term 
effects  on  the  Adriatic,  a  narrow,  trapped 
sea.  Italian  scientists  are  closely  watching 
the  northern  stretch  of  the  Adriatic,  which 
Is  relatively  stiaUow  and  contains  no  deep 
tMslns.  Here  many  of  the  great  polluted 
rivers  of  Italy,  Including  the  Po  i  which 
has  traveled  all  the  way  from  Turin),  spill 
Into  the  sea.  and  further  north  Is  Venice, 
one  of  the  blackest  spots  on  the  Italian 
pollution  map.  The  problems  of  Venice 
have  been  much  publicized  for  some  years, 
but  the  knowledge  that  the  whole  city  Is 
sinking  has  often  eclipsed  the  news  of  other 
problems  which  directly  stem  from  pollu- 
tion. Not  only  do  the  polluted  waters  of 
the  canals  aid  the  sinking  process  by  silting 
up  the  canal  beds  and  destroying  the  foun- 
dations of  the  buildings,  but  the  air  of 
Venice  Is  so  contaminated  from  industries 
on  the  nn»iTii^nrt  that  facades  and  statues  are 
decaying  into  a  brittle,  chalk-like  sub- 
■tkDOS,  and  men  are  employed  to  cUmb 
dally  across  buildings  and  break  off  the 
dangerous  stonemaaonry. 

The  return  trip  to  Turin  throvigh  Milan 
and  the  Lombardy  area  offered  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  condition  of  Italy's  inland 
waters.  As  far  as  20  miles  south  of  Milan  tbe 
irrigation  ditches  were  thick  with  sewage,  oil 
and  detergents.  Water  from  the  Alpine  areas 
Is  plentiful,  but  once  it  has  passed  through 
the  heavily  industnalUed  and  populated 
conurbation  of  Milan  It  poisons  every  river, 
stream  and  ditch  In  the  plains  to  the  south. 
Farmers  I  spoke  to  said  they  were  in  a  state 
of  despair  about  the  water  flowing  through 
their  land:  all  they  could  hope  to  do  was 
dredge  out  the  rubbish  which  threatened  to 
stem  the  flow  of  black  slime.  Practically  every 
river  south  of  Milan  carried  the  foam  of 
detergents,  whlcb  in  places  rose  five  and  six 
feet  above  the  water. 

Prof.  Olanfranco  Rlccl.  the  acknowledged 
expert  on  Lombardy's  water  supply,  bad 
severe  warnings:  "You  can  now  find  drink- 
ing water  polluted  by  detergents  at  a  depth 
of  more  than  200  feet.  We  are  finding  that 
these  detergents  are  seeping  througb  the  aoU 
and  poisoning  the  deep  layers  where  the 
principal  springs  for  our  drinking  water  are 
found.  In  other  countries  there  have  been 
special  laws  protecting  drinking  water,  lawa 
which  go  back  for  years  and  years.  We  are  the 
last  to  get  round  to  even  thinking  about  it." 

Even  some  of  the  most  famous  springs  in 
Italy,  the  professor  added,  springs  that  pro- 
vided the  much-vaunted  bottled  mineral 
water  for  children  and  Invalids,  were  now  a 
health  hasard.  "We  are  Just  beginning  to 
learn  the  full  scope  of  the  disaster." 

Finally.  In  Milan  Roberto  Javlcolo.  one  of 
Italy's  most  prominent  medical  and  scien- 
tific correspondents,  summed  up  the  situa- 
tion: "There  Is  nothing  new  in  saying  that 
we  are  the  most  polluted  country  In  Europe. 
What  Is  new  Is  the  realization  of  the  full 
extent  of  the  problem.  We  are  reaching  the 
saturation  point.  Today  In  many  coastal 
areas  the  saturation  point  has  been  reached 
and  exceeded.  The  amount  of  waste  that  Is 
dumped  dally  In  the  sea  Is  such  that  natural 
defenses — the  self-cleansing  properties  of 
the  ocean — are  within  months  of  being  in 
serious  danger.  The  state  of  our  coasts  at 
present  is  that  70.2  per  cent  are  dangerously 
polluted,  and  15.2  per  cent  are  totally  pois- 
oned. The  only  places  which  seem  to  be  as  yet 
unaffected  are  Southern  SlcUy.  Sardinia 
(excluding  Cagllarl  and  Igleslas)  and 
Rlmlnl." 

Having  completed  Just  a  short  tour,  I  was 
convinced  that  Italy's  pollution  problem  was 
unparalleled  In  Kvirope.  Many  areas  were  un- 


like anything  I  had  ever  seen  before  exoept 
in  the  industrial  regions  around  the  Oreat 
Lakes  in  North  America.  However,  with  al. 
nuMt  all  pollution  stories  nowadays  one  miut 
allow  for  the  element  of  overstatement  whlcli 
results  from  a  laudable  motive  to  get  ttuan 
done,  not  to  mention  the  less  laudabto  bio. 
tlve  of  sensationalism.  In  the  absence  of  ex. 
act  figures  and  accurate  data,  the  viewi  i 
bad  heard  left  me  with  a  sense  of  clroum. 
spectlon  about  the  pessimistic  forecasts  (or 
the  entire  ocean.  (Nonetheless,  it  would  b« 
interesting  to  see  who  In  Italy  would  be  pre- 
pared to  pay  for  the  sort  of  extensive  re- 
search that  would  t>e  necessary  to  make  tn 
accurate  forecast. )  But  when  I  checked  Pro- 
fessor Mortarlno's  claim  about  the  extent  of 
Italy's  refining  activities  with  a  London  pe- 
troleum consultant,  I  found  his  figures  ood- 
slderably  enhanced  In  1960  Italy  refined  its 
own  consumption  of  oil,  and  only  a  third  of 
the  equivalent  of  Its  own  consumption  for 
other  countries.  I  was  also  conscious  that  the 
experts  tended  to  stress  detergents  or  oil  wlta 
a  partiality  that  would  give  rise  to  suspi- 
cions; while  the  National  Research  Center 
men  talked  of  detergents  affecting  the  pinet 
at  Vlaregglo,  for  example,  Mortarlno  Inslned 
that  the  culprit  was  petroleum.  Clearly  the 
scientists'  utterances  were  part  of  an  U1-«d- 
ordlnated,  if  Justified,  campaign,  oonsonaDt 
with  the  witch  hunts  being  conducted  tU 
over  the  world  to  name  the  polluters. 

Yet  nothing  could  have  been  more  instru- 
mental In  winning  me  over  to  the  side  of  the 
frightened  scientists  than  the  optimistic  dlt- 
clalmer  Issued  by  Italy's  Ministry  of  Tourljo. 
After  the  torrent  of  pleas  from  univeniuet, 
departments  of  health  and  the  mass  media 
last  summer  and  autumn,  the  Ministry  wu 
moved  to  make  the  following  statement: 

"The  dangers  of  pollution  do  not  affect 
the  beaches,  and  we  need  only  be  concerned 
In  Isolated  cases.  Last  year  [1969]  every- 
thing went  off  all  right,  there  were  no  ru- 
prises;  the  medical  picture  showed  no  cauM 
for  alarm.  We  can't  believe  the  situation  hu 
changed  In  one  year.  It  does  not  mean  that 
there  is  no  pollution.  Pollution  exliu 
all  over  the  world,  even  in  the  middle  of 
the  Atlantic,  where  Thor  Heyerdahl's  expedi- 
tion In  a  boat  of  papyrus  discovered  Im- 
mense lumps  of  oil  on  the  stirface.  It  meani 
only  that  Its  widespread;  to  sow  the  seedi 
of  panic  is  useless.  The  Minister  makes  clev 
the  position  in  this  way  to  bring  back  the 
problem  to  its  proper  perspective." 

With  Italian  scientists  proclaiming.  "Tit 
are  heading  for  biological  suicide,"  and  In- 
dustrialists and  Government  officials  mlldlj 
asking  what  all  the  fuss  la  about.  It  Is  go- 
ing to  prove  difficult  for  the  Italians  to  get 
their  pollution  problem  into  perspective.  And 
there  will  be  strong  pressure  from  abroad 
for  them  to  do  so. 

As  I  completed  my  totir,  a  group  of  415 
scientists  ended  a  10-day  International  con- 
ference on  marine  pollution.  The  meeting, 
In  Rome,  was  sponsored  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Food  and  Agriculture  Organization.  It> 
participants  called  on  governments  to  unite 
to  save  the  seas,  recommending  a  world 
monitoring  system  which  would  reveal  where 
pollutants  were  entering  the  seas  and  the 
amounts  of  the  increase. 

"The  proper  perspective,"  said  Professor 
Mortarlno  when  I  returned  to  Turin,  "will 
never  be  gained  until  the  Industrialists  do 
some  soul-searching.  Why  should  the  univer- 
sities be  expected  to  provide  the  burden  of 
proof  to  the  industries  who  create  the  prob- 
lem? WeTe  tired  of  them  coming  to  ua  and 
asking,  "When  will  we  reach  the  danger 
point?  Give  us  exact  figures."  The  question 
shouldn't  be,  'How  far  can  we  pollute  th« 
environment?'  but  rattier  'Should  we  pol- 
lute the  environment  In  the  first  place?'  But 
In  the  preeent  climate  of  materialism  lo 
Italy,  this  perspective  has  no  meaning.  Pso- 
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Die  in  Italy  have  not  been  educated  during 
Siu  century  to  reverence  their  natural  m- 
K-rttance.  But  that  U  where  perspective  and 
^e  solution  begin;  and  I'm  afraid  It's  too 
late  to  repair  that  damage.  People  were 
.booked  at  the  death  of  the  Oreat  Lakes  In 
Anierlca;  they  never  thoxight  It  would  be 
ooaslble  What  interests  me  now  U  whether 
tbe  rest  of  the  world  will  learn  from  ^lat 
U  likely  to  happen  right  here." 

A  CENTRAL  PROBLEM  OF 
OOVERNMENT  TODAY 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  It  was  with 
admiration  and  a  sense  of  frustration 
that  I  read  James  Reston's  column  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  February  14,  His 
message  I  foimd  to  be  a  quite  preceptive 
commentary  on  some  of  today's  prob- 
lems, and  I  would  therefore  like  to  bring 
it  to  the  Senate's  attention  at  this  time. 

In  the  column.  Mr.  Reston  ably  argues 
that  a  central  problem  of  government  to- 
day is  to  bring  the  'fundamental  issues" 
of  control  of  population,  control  of  tech- 
nology, and  control  of  arms  into  the  fore- 
front of  its  concerns.  He  goes  on  to  say : 

It  Is  hard  to  find  a  serlotis,  thoughtfvU  man 
m  any  major  capital  of  the  world  who  will 
challenge  this  thesis,  or  find  one  who  knows 
how  to  resolve  the  dilemma.  They  are  all 
caught  In  their  local,  regional  or  national 
political  problems,  and  most  of  them  admit 
that  even  if  they  solved  all  the  problems  at 
home  they  would  still  be  baffled  by  the  world- 
wide problems  of  controlling  population, 
military  arms  and  machines.  Still,  there  must 
be  some  way,  if  not  to  solve  at  least  to  keep 
the  great  questions  of  the  world  before  the 
people— the  world  of  the  future  rather  than 
the  world  of  the  past  or  the  present.  .  .  . 


I  share  Mr.  Reston's  concern  that  we 
have  not  always  kept  these  fundamental 
issues  where  they  belonged,  and  I  hope 
that  as  this  Congress  proceeds  with  its 
business,  we  will  try  harder  to  consider 
the  impact  of  proposals  on  these  three 
issues.  So  far,  I  am  afraid,  discussion  of 
them  has  been  largely  obscured  by  what 
Mr.  Reston  calls  "the  immediate  ques- 
tions and  personalities."  While  these 
latter  questions  are  certainly  demand- 
ing of  our  utmost  attention,  it  would 
seem  that  we  may  ultimately  deal  with 
them  more  effectively  if  we  are  able  con- 
sistently to  keep  in  mind  the  more  fun- 
damental issues  as  well. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  col- 
umn be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PnitiABT  AND  Secondary  Quxstions 
(By  James  Reston) 

The  three  great  problems  in  the  world 
today  are  how  to  bring  population,  military 
arms  and  machines  under  control.  How  to 
keep  the  fundamental  Issues  In  the  front  of 
our  minds,  this  Is  what  we'd  like  to  know. 

They  are  not  there  now.  They  are  the  most 
practical  and  elemental  questions,  funda- 
mental to  the  futuxe  of  the  United  States. 
facing  economic  amhs^jacial  dUemmas  of 
almost  revolutionary  magnitude;  funda- 
mental to  the  Soviet  Union,  facing  China 
with  nuclear  weapons  and  almost  a  bUllon 
people;  fundamental  to  Latin  America  and 
the  Indian  subcontinent,  where  the  fertility 
of  the  human  body  la  outrunning  the 
fertility  of  the  land;  fundamental  to  the  old 
nations  of  Europe,  caught  between  the  nu- 
clear giants. 


But  these  problems  of  population,  weapons 
and  machines,  while  common  to  most  na- 
tions, remain  abstractions.  Everybody  writes 
about  them  but  governments  dont  act  on 
them.  All  governments  know  in  a  vague  way 
that  they  cannot  find  the  Jobs,  hotises, 
schools,  teachers,  etc.,  to  deal  with  the  spec- 
tacular Increase  in  population  and  poUution. 
They  know  that  the  growth  of  eclence  and 
technology  makes  possible  a  decent  level  of 
economic  and  educational  life,  but  not  if  the 
national  states  go  on  spending  over  $200  bU- 
llon a  year  on  arms,  and  not  if  they  allow 
their  machines  and  industries  to  poUute  the 
earth,  the  waters  and  the  air. 

Still  aU  the  nations  are  trapped  in  their 
own  narrow  problems,  divided  by  tbelr 
conflicts  with  one  another,  preoccupied  with 
local  Issues  and  personalities  and  conflicts. 
The  things  that  unite  them— the  menace  of 
uncontrolled  population,  weapons  and  ma- 
chines—are  overwhelmed  by  the  immediate 
things  that  divide  them:  cutting  the  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  trail,  arguing  about  what  comes 
first  in  the  Middle  East,  principle  or  territory; 
fussing  over  what  Britain  should  pay  to  get 
into  the  unification  of  Europe;  how  NUon 
18  doing,  and  Heath,  and  who's  ahead  In 
Moscow  before  next  month's  Communist 
Party  Congress. 

Looked  at  in  the  larger  perspective  of  the 
well-being  of  the  people  and  some  kind  of 
sensible  order  in  the  world  over  the  next 
veneration,  most  of  today's  front-page  news 
about  Nlxon'8  strategy  in  Indochina  or  Ed 
Muskles  Presidential  ambitions,  or  revenue 
sharing  or  cutting  down  the  departments  in 
Washmgton.  or  reorganizing  welfare  in  the 
United  States  or  getting  a  new  wage-and- 
price  policy  In  Britain  seems  almost  trivial. 
Without  control  of  population,  no  amount 
of  fiddling  with  the  budget  or  the  Interest 
rates,  or  revenue  sharing,  or  departmental 
reorganization  in  Washington  is  golr.g  to 
solve  the  problem  of  too  many  people  and 
too  little  money. 

Without  control  of  mUltary  arms,  neither 
Washington  nor  Moscow  Is  going  to  have 
enough  cash,  even  if  they  have  enough  imagi- 
nation and  goodwill,  to  deal  with  the  social 
and  economic  problems  of  their  societies. 

Without  control  of  their  machines  and 
their  factories,  the  Industrial  societies  are 
not  going  to  produce  a  decent  environment 
for  their  people,  or  deal  with  the  human 
misery  of  the  poor  nations,  which  still  make 
up  more  than  half  the  human  race. 

It  is  hard  to  find  a  serious,  thoughtful  man 
In  any  major  capital  of  the  world  who  will 
challenge  this  thesis,  or  find  one  who  knows 
how  to  resolve  the  dilemma.  They  are  aU 
caught  in  their  local,  regional  or  national 
political  problems,  and  most  of  them  admit 
that  even  If  they  solved  all  the  problems  at 
home  they  would  still  be  baffled  by  the  world- 
wide problems  of  controlling  population, 
military  arms  and  machines. 

Still,  there  must  be  some  way.  If  not 
to  solve,  at  least  to  keep  the  great  questions 
of  the  world  before  the  people — the  world  of 
the  future  rather  than  the  world  of  the  past 
or  the  present.  The  Immediate  questions  and 
personalities — Indochina,  the  Middle  East. 
Nixon.  Muskle,  Thleu.  Ky.  President  Sadat. 
Prime  Minister  Golda  Melr.  Heath,  Pompi- 
dou. Brandt.  Mao  Tse-tung  and  all  the  rest — 
are  Important  but  not  decisive  in  the  larger 
Issues  of  how  to  control  population,  arms 
and  machines. 

At  least  on  the  side,  these  issues  have  to 
take  a  larger  part  In  the  debate  about  the 
future.  They  are  too  serlotis  to  be  left  to  na- 
tional politics  and  national  Journalism.  They 
have  to  be  defined  and  dramatized  on  the 
scale  of  the  world,  and  this  was  what  the 
United  Nations  here  In  New  York  was  sup- 
p>osed  to  do. 

It  cannot  resolve  the  political  conflicts  of 
the  nuclear  powers  In  Southeast  Asia  or  Ber- 
lin or  the  Middle  East,  but  It  stlU  has  the 


power  to  keep  the  decisive  questions  in  the 
forefront  of  the  world  debate,  and  this  It  has 
failed  to  do. 

Not  because  the  people  are  not  willing  to 
listen.  In  every  country  today  there  is  a 
thoughtful  and  Influential  remnant  of  the 
people  who  vinderstand  and  sympathize  with 
the  problems  of  their  political  leaders  but 
who  feel  that  the  major  problems  are  beyond 
their  control  and  want  to  get  down  to  the 
larger  realities. 

Here  the  United  Nations,  now  going  into 
a  new  phase,  may  be  able  to  help.  It  has 
failed  as  a  mediator  because  it  uever  really 
had  a  chance  in  the  face  of  the  big-power 
veto  but  it  can  still  be  an  educator  on  the 
great  questions  of  the  future,  and  this  Is 
what  Is  badly  needed  In  the  United  States 
and  all  over  the  world. 


MISSOURI     A     LEADER     IN     COM- 
MUNITY BETTERMENT 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
1912  a  renowned  civic  leader  in  St.  Louis 
made  the  comment  that  if  one  member 
of  a  community  would  apply  soap  and 
water,  paint  and  brush,  and  hammer  and 
nails  to  any  one  piece  of  property,  his 
neighbors  would  be  inspired  to  do  the 
same. 

It  was  with  this  spirit  that  the  late 
Allen  B.  Clark  founded  the  National 
Clean  Up  Campaign  Bureau,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  Missouri  citizens  and  the 
Nation  took  Mr.  Clark's  philosophy  to 
heart. 

This  week,  the  seventh  National  Clean- 
up Conference  is  being  held  in  Wash- 
ington at  which  many  hundreds  of  citi- 
zens are  being  honored  for  their  eCforts 
to  better  the  towns  and  cities,  large  and 
small.  In  which  they  live.  Seventy-two 
Missouri  communities  received  recogni- 
tion— the  second  largest  number  of  en- 
tries in  the  Nation  this  year,  and  the 
highest  number  of  entries  last  year. 

A  major  contributor  to  Missouri's  suc- 
cess in  the  national  campaign  is  the  Mis- 
souri community  betterment  program, 
under  the  direction  of  Everett  Lee.  Mis- 
souri Division  of  Commerce  and  Indus- 
trial Development. 

Legislation  for  this  program  was 
passed  in  1964  and  since  that  time  has 
had  a  dynamic  effect  throughout  our 
State. 

Aimed  largely  at  property  improve- 
ment, the  program  offers  guidelines  to 
coordinate  efforts  by  all  segments  of 
community  society  for  needed  improve- 
ments in  education,  transportation,  utili- 
ties, community  services,  and  community 
planning. 

The  city  of  Fulton,  Mo.,  is  a  typical 
example  of  participation  in  the  com- 
mimity  betterment  program. 

Tom  Morton,  a  young  student  at  West- 
minster College  in  Fulton,  is  chairman  of 
the  Fulton  steering  committee  which 
submitted  to  the  national  conference  re- 
ports on  four  community  achievement 
projects. 

Among  them  was  a  survey  conducted 
to  determine  the  number  of  occupational 
skills  that  were  potentially  available  In 
Callaway  County  to  further  new  or  ex- 
panding Industry  in  the  surrounding 
area. 

In  the  interest  of  beautiflcation, 
various   cleanup   campaigns   were   held 
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throughout  the  year,  Including  trash 
pickups  and  a  "weed-up"  campaign,  in 
which  many  college  students  are  active 
participants. 

In  addition,  a  sidewalk  art  bazaar  was 
sponsored  by  the  local  art  league,  Emd  an 
old-fashion  ice  cream  social  was  orga- 
nized in  an  effort  to  encourage  wide  com- 
munity participation  in  all  local  activi- 
Ues. 

The  Missouri  Conmiunity  Betterment 
Program  has  demonstrated  that  broad 
involvement  and  dedicated  leadership 
are  key  fsu:tors  in  determining  the  suc- 
cess of  rural  or  urban  development 
projects.  Henry  Maddox.  director  of  the 
Missouri  division  of  commerce  and  In- 
dustrial development,  estimates  that  at 
least  18  representatives  of  other  States 
have  come  to  study  our  program. 

Such  a  fine  contribution  to  the  State — 
as  well  as  to  the  Nation — indeed  deserves 
individual  recognition  and  praise.  To 
that  end  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  list  of  Missouri  communities  hon- 
ored in  Washington  this  week,  the 
awards  they  are  receiving,  and  their  rep- 
resentatives be  printed  in  the  Rscoro: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkc- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

Thk  73  Missouw  WiNNna— 1971  Nattonai, 
Clxan   Vr  Contest 

crrr,  awuu),  and  chaihman 
DUtrict  1 
St.  Louis;  trophy;  Mr.  Bernard  Beauchamp, 
115  N.  Union,  St.  LouIa.  Mlaecurt  63105. 

DiitHct  3 
St.  Lo\ils;  trophy:  Mr.  Bernard  Beauchamp. 
118  N.  Union,  St.  Loxila,  Missouri  63105. 


DlatHct  4 

Alma;  distinguished  achievement:  Idr.  Al- 
bert Schuette,  Alma.  Missouri  64001. 

Blackburn;  honorable  mention;  Mrs.  Shir- 
ley Pemberton.  Blackburn,  Mo.  65321. 

Bronaugh;  distinguished  achievement; 
Blrs.  Earl  Lee  Shearbxirn,  Bronaugh  64728. 

Butler;  dlstlng\ilshed  achievement;  Mr. 
Wayne  Conaway,  2  West  Mill  Street.  BuUer. 
Missouri  64730. 

Concordia:  honorable  mention;  The  Rev- 
erend Woodrow  W.  Kurth.  Box  159.  Concor- 
dia. Missouri  64020. 

Corder;  honorable  mention;  Mrs.  Ruth 
Tracy.  Box  187,  Corder  64021. 

Golden  City:  di5tlngulshed  achievement: 
Mr.  Lowell  Pugh.  Box  145.  Golden  City.  Mis- 
souri 64748. 

Harrlsonville;  honorable  mention:  Mr. 
John  M.  Poster.  702  Thunderblrd.  Harrlson- 
vUle.  Missouri  64701. 

Lee's  Summit;  honorable  mention;  Mrs. 
Dougan  Jones.  321  Rldgevlew.  Lee's  Summit. 
Missouri  64063. 

Lincoln;  distlngiUshed  achievement:  The 
Reverend  R.  Nothwehr,  Box  274,  Lincoln 
Missouri  65338. 

Lowry  City:  trophy;  Mrs.  Ludlle  Zahner. 
Lowry  City  64763. 

Montrose:  honorable  mention:  Mr.  Charles 
Tenholder.  Montrose  64770. 

Nevada;  honorable  mention;  Mrs.  Roy  L. 
HUl.  503  West  Cherry.  Nevada.  Missouri 
64772. 

Raymore;  distinguished  achievement:  Mrs. 
Charlene  Hubach.  Box  83.  Raymore,  Missouri 
64083. 

Raytown;  honorable  mention;  Mr.  Wayne 
Brower.  7300  Raytown  Road,  Ravtown,  Mis- 
souri 64133. 

Rich  Hill;  distinguished  achievement;  Mr. 
CecU  Heckadon.  620  Cedar,  Rich  Hill.  Mis- 
souri 64779. 


Slater;  honorable  mention;  Mrs.  Ruth 
Qlger,  Slater.  Mo.  65349. 

Sweet  Springs;  honorable  mention;  Mr. 
Carl  Halter.  Sweet  Springs,  Mo.  66351. 

Urlch;  honorable  mention;  Mr.  John 
Robinson,  Urlch.  Mo.  64788. 

Wlndaor;  distinguished  achievement;  Mr. 
EXavId  Warner.  Windsor.  Mo.  66360. 

District  5 
Kansas  City;   honorable  mention;    Mr.   E. 
Bertram  Berkley,  920   Main  Street,   Kansas 
City.  Missouri  64106 


District  9 

Albany;  distinguished  achievement;  Mrs. 
Richard  Barrett,  205  W.  Clay.  Albany,  Mis- 
souri 64402. 

Barnard;  honorable  mention;  Mrs.  Olen 
Baker,  205  McKenzle,  Barnard,  Missouri 
64423. 

Bethany;  distinguished  achievement:  Mr. 
Terry  R.  Collins,  101  North  5th,  Bethany, 
Missouri  64424. 

Brunswick;  distinguished  achievement: 
Mr.  Victor  Oankert,  109  E  Broadway.  Bruns- 
wick, Missouri  65236. 

Dearborn;  honorable  mention;  B4rs.  Re- 
becca Jane  Jackson,  Dearborn  64439. 

Fairfax:  distinguish  achievement;  Mr. 
James  Harbin.  Fairfax.  Mo.  64446. 

Graham:  honorable  mention;  Mr.  Joe 
Vogel,  Graham.  Mo.  64455. 

King  City;  honorable  mention;  Mrs.  La- 
verne  Thompson.  King  City  64463. 

Maltland;  distinguished  achievement;  Mr. 
Max  Summers.  Maple  Avenue.  Maltland.  Mo 
64466. 

Maryville;  distinguished  achievement:  Mr. 
Bryan  AlexAnder.  331  North  Avenue.  Mary- 
vUle.  Missouri  64468. 

Mound  City;  distinguished  achievement; 
Mrs.  Esther  R.  Weld,  Box  140,  Moimd  City 
Missouri  64470. 

Richmond;  distinguished  achievement; 
Mrs.  Charles  Armour.  Richmond.  Mo.  64085. 

Salisbury:  honorable  mention;  The  Rev- 
erend Richard  Clifford,  Salisbury,  Missouri 
66281. 

Stanberry;  honorable  mention;  Mr.  Way- 
man  Roberts.  Stanberry,  Mo.  64489. 

Sumner;  distinguished  achievement;  Mrs. 
Roland  Epperson.  Sumner,  Mo.  64681. 

Tarklo:  dlsting\xlshed  achievement:  Mrs. 
Barnard  Gorman,  1025  3rd  St.,  Tarklo.  Mis- 
souri 64491. 

Trenton:  honorable  mention;  Dr.  Ted 
Lymer.  O.D.,  801  2nd  St.,  Trenton,  Missouri 
64683. 

Unlonvllle;  honorable  mention;  Mr.  Paul 
Wickless.  Unlonvllle.  Mo.  63565. 

District  7 

Carthage;  distinguished  achievement;  Miss 
Rachael  Thornton.  616  South  Main,  Car- 
thage,  Missouri  64836. 

Jasper;  honorable  mention;  Dr.  Fred 
Krusekopf.  Box  12.  Jasper  64755. 

District  8 
Cabool;    distinguished   achievement:    Mrs. 
Catherine  Tlndel,  1016  Durnell.  Cabool,  Mis- 
souri 65689. 

Caledonia:  honorable  mention;  Mrs.  Muriel 
Akers.  Caledonia.  Mo.  68631. 

Centralla;  honorable  mention;  Mr.  John 
W.  Rolfe.  Centralla.  Mo.  65240. 

Cuba;  honorable  mention:  Mr.  Carl  Hunt, 
1025  Smith,  Cuba,  Mo.  66452. 

Dixon;  honorable  mention;  Mr.  Luther 
Riddle.  Gasconade  Electric  Co<x>.,  Olzon 
Missouri  65459. 

Glasgow;  distinguished  achievement:  Mr. 
Conrad  Laune,  Glasgow,  Mo.  65254. 

Summersvllle;  honorable  mention;  Mrs. 
Bonnie  Baskette,  Summersvllle  65571. 

District  9 
Edlna;     distinguished     achievement;     Mr. 
Richard  Cook.  Edlna,  Mo.  63537. 
Florissant;      distinguished      achievement; 
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Mrs.     Fred     Oladbach,     12256    Rollinggford 
Florissant,  Missouri  63033. 

Fulton;  honorable  mention;  Mr.  Tom  Mor- 
ton, '"r  Westminster  College,  Fulton  MiJ 
sourl  65266.  ' 

Hannibal;  distinguished  achievement;  Mr 
George  Pace,  Chamber  of  Commerce  Hanni 
bal,  Missouri  63401. 

Huntsville;  honorable  mention;  Mrs  Ruth 
Broaddus,  Huntsville,  Mo.  66269. 

Mexico;  distinguished  achievement-  Mr 
Robert  Ollls,  222  S.  Jefferson,  Mexico  Ml«^ 
souri  65266. 

Monroe  City:  honorable  mention-  Mrs 
Judy  Plunkett,  Hwy.  36  &  24  Monroe  Cltv 
Missouri  63456.  '' 

O'Fallon;  honorable  mention;  Mr.  James 
A.  Gierke.  719  Montbrook,  O'Fallon  Missouri 
63366. 

Perry;  distinguished  achievement;  Mr  Boy 
Flshback,  Perry,  Mo.  63462. 

Vandalla;  honorable  mention;  Reverend 
Paul  Powell.  605  W.  Mlssotu-1,  Vandalla.  Mis- 
souri  63382. 

Warrenton;  honorable  mention;  Mr.  Larry 
Klngery.  1016  Frlck  Avenue.  Warrenton,  Mis- 
souri 63385. 

Wellsvllle;  distinguished  achievement- 
Mrs.  William  S.  McDowell,  519  E.  Hudson 
WellsvlUe,  Missouri  63884. 

District  10 

Birch  Tree:  dlstingiilshed  achievement; 
Mrs.  Keith  Bowden.  Birch  Tree.  Mo.  65438 

Caruthersville;  distinguished  achievement: 
Mr.  Charles  Hemenway,  1908  W.  Parkview 
Caruthersvllle.  Mo.  63830. 

Charleston:  dlstlngiUshed  achievement; 
Mr.  Marlon  Waggener,  604  E.  Marshall 
Charleston.  Mo.  63834. 

East  Prairie;  dlstingxilshed  achievement; 
Mrs.  Carey  Johnson.  307  8.  Center.  East 
Prairie,  Mo.  63845. 

Elvlns;  honorable  mention;  Mr.  James 
Lange,  Elvlns,  Mo.  63639. 

Flat  River:  distinguished  achievement:  Mr. 
Frank  Richardson,  900  W.  Main,  Flat  River 
Mo.  63601 

Predericktown;  honorable  mention;  The 
Reverend  Stanley  Hopper.  Fredericktown, 
Mo.  63645. 

Mountain  View;  trophy;  Mr.  Glenn  Smith, 
Mountain  View,  Mo.  65648. 

Perryville:  distinguished  achievement;  Mrs. 
Viola  Blechle.  423  Magnolia,  Perryville,  Mo. 
63776. 

Steele;  honoraMe  mentloq;  Mrs.  Robert 
Tennyson.   106  Glfford.  Steele,  Mo.  63877 

Viburnum;  honorable  mention:  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Anderson,  Box  64,  Viburnum,  Mo. 
65566. 


TRIBUTE    TO    ROGER    M.    KYES 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly Michigan  lost  one  of  its  outstanding 
and  most  public  spirited  citizens  in  the 
death  of  Roger  M.  Kyes.  who  retired  last 
September  as  a  director  and  executive 
vice  president  of  General  Motors  Corp. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial tribute  to  Mr.  Kyes  published  in 
the  Pontiac  Press  of  Feb.  17,  1971,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  ro  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  hs  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Pontiac  Press,  Feb.  17.  19711 
Roger  M.  Ktes 

With  the  death  of  Roger  M.  Kyes  we  have 
lost  a  man  whose  efforts  and  leadership  had 
much  to  do  with  the  economic  upsurge,  and 
therein  the  well-being  of  thousands  of  aver- 
age cltlaens.  in  the  Pontiac  area.  But  service 
to  his  fellow  man  didn't  atop  there.  It  ex- 
tended   to    the    nation    and    the    world. 
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The  fact  that  his  career  ranged  from  farm 
editing  to  government,  church  and  btislness 
leadership  is  symbolic  of  the  many  areas  to 
which  this  man  devoted  his  talents. 

A  Bloomfleld  Hills  resident.  Kyes  retired 
last  September  from  his  positions  as  a  di- 
rector and  executive  vice  president  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corporation.  He  had  been  with 
GM  for  22  years,  except  for  15  months  when 
be  served  as  deputy  secretary  of  defense 
under  President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower. 

It  is  no  secret  that  General  Motors  Truck 
and  Coach  Division  had  been  a  weak  sister 
m  the  GM  complex  before  Kyes  took  over  as 
general  manager  of  the  division  in  1950.  He 
immediately  devoted  his  lull  energies  to 
simplifying  production  and  model  line  prob- 
lems, thus  streamlining  the  division's  oper- 
ating procedures.  This  set  the  stage  for 
OMCTC  to  g^row,  under  the  guidance  of  his 
successors,  to  the  economic  powerhouse  It  is 
today. 

He  devoted  the  same  energy  to  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  of  which  he  became  a  rul- 
ing elder  in  1954.  Kyes  was  instrumental  in 
the  growth  of  Kirk  in  the  Hills  Church  in 
Bloomfleld  Hills,  where  the  congregation 
elected  him  honorary  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees  for  life  in  recognition  of 
his  dedicated  leadership.  He  was  also  a  lead- 
er in  the  founding  of  Oakland  University. 

Kyes  received  many  governmental  honors, 
including  the  government's  highest  civilian 
award,  the  Medal  of  Freedom,  presented 
him  by  President  Elsenhower  for  "outstand- 
ing service  In  furthering  the  security  of  the 
United  States." 

His  death  will  not  only  be  mourned  by  his 
many  business  and  industrial  associates,  but 
by  the  many  young  people  whom  he  coun- 
seled and  assisted  in  gaining  a  higher  edu- 
cation. 

Roger  M.  Kyes  retired  from  one  of  in- 
dustry's top  Jobs  not  to  relax  and  enjoy  the 
leisure  of  his  favorite  hobbles — hunting  and 
raising  dogs.  He  looked  to  new  and  more 
challenging  careers.  Recently  he  was  named 
a  general  partner  In  Lazard-Freres  and  Com- 
pany, one  of  the  world's  largest  Investment 
banking  firms. 

Unfortimatcly.  death  has  cut  short  the 
boundless  energy  and  devotion  to  which  this 
area   owes    a    giant    debt    of    gratitude. 


EARTH  WEEK 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Presnpnt,  recently 
I  invited  all  Senators  to  co^onsor  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  15  which  would 
designate  the  third  week  of  April  as 
Earth  Week.  The  response  has  been  one 
of  enthusiastic  support — already,  55 
Senators,  Democrats,  and  Republicans 
alike,  have  Joined  as  cosponsors,  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  more  will  follow  suit  In 
the  coming  days. 

Support  from  other  quarters  for  Earth 
Week  also  continues  to  build  very  rap- 
idly. Today,  I  met  with  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Natural  Resources  and 
Environmental  Management  of  the  Na- 
tional Governors  Conference.  This  bipar- 
tisan committee  of  eight  Governors  has 
assured  me  of  its  strong  support  for  the 
designation  of  Earth  Week  in  every  State 
and  we  are  hopeful  that  within  the  near 
future,  a  majority  of  the  Governors 
across  the  Nation  will  Issue  such  Earth 
Week  proclamations. 

The  national  conservation  organiza- 
tions have  also  endorsed  the  Earth  Week 
propostil  and  are  now  contacting  their 
State  and  local  afBllates  for  additional 
efforts  at  that  level. 


Our  objective  in  working  to  establish 
Earth  Week  is  a  continuing  education 
effort,  an  occasion  each  year  for  the 
country  to  focus  special  attention  for  a 
week  on  the  environmental  accomplish- 
ments of  the  past  year  and  to  plan  for 
the  future. 

Today,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  the  next  printing  of  the  Earth  Week 
resolution.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  15, 
the  following  27  Senators  be  added  as 
cosponsors : 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  ,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Beall)  ,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bellmon)  ,  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Boggs),  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd),  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eacleton), 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  , 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke), 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield),  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern), 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller), 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie), 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wooD),  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore^  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  RoTH),  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  ,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond), 
and  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Tunney)  . 

The  28  Senators  which  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
15  last  week  are:  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick),  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case),  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  , 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Ful- 
bricht).  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr,  Inouye)  ,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan),  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
soN),  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee)  ,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  , 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph),  the  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut (Mr.  Ribicoff),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson),  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams). 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  NELSON.  Two  articles  I  have  writ- 
ten recently  further  explain  the  purpose 
of  Earth  Week  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  end  of  these  remarks.  The  articles 
were  published  in  the  Weekly  Reader  and 
in  Highlights,  a  monthly  youth  maga- 
zine. 

Also,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  15,  the  Earth 
Week  resolution  in  the  Senate,  and  the 
text  of  the  National  Governors  Confer- 
ence Earth  Week  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

SJ.  Hks.  15 
Joint  resolution  designating  the  third  week 

of  April  of  each  year  as  "Earth  Week" 

Whereas  three  thousand  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, ten  thousand  high  schools  and 
grade  schools,  and  two  thousand  communi- 
ties participated  in  programs  last  April  which 
culminated  In  Earth  Day.  and 

Whereas  this  nonpartisan,  constructive, 
educational  effort  involved  and  demonstrated 
the  shared  environmental  concerns  of  a  wide 
spectrum  of  Americans  of  all  ages,  intereets, 
and  political  persuasions,  and 

Whereas  the  activities  which  culminated 
in  the  weeklong  programs  of  Earth  Day  rep- 
resented and  promoted  a  much  greater  Amer- 
ican awareness  and  understanding  of  the  se- 
rious environmental  problems  facing  the  Na- 
tion, and 

Whereas  there  is  a  need  for  continuing  en- 
vironmental education  and  for  a  continuing 
nationwide  review  and  assessment  of  envi- 
ronmental progress  and  of  further  steps 
which  must  be  taken,  and 

Whereas  there  Is  a  need  to  encourage  a 
continuing  commitment  by  all  Interests,  in- 
cluding education,  agriculture,  business,  la- 
bor, government,  civic  and  prl-vate  organiza- 
tions, and  individuals,  to  Join  together  in  a 
cooperative  effort  to  preserve  the  integrity 
and  livablllty  of  our  environment:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
third  week  of  April  of  each  year  is  desig- 
nated as  "Earth  Week",  a  week  to  review  and 
assess  environmental  progress  and  to  deter- 
mine what  further  steps  must  be  taken,  to 
continue  the  nationwide  effort  of  education 
on  environmental  problems,  and  to  renew 
the  conamitment  of  each  American  to  re- 
storing and  protecting  the  quality  of  the 
environment. 

Keep  Up  thx  Fight 
(By  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson) 

Several  million  elementary,  high  school, 
and  college  students  across  the  nation  have 
now  expressed  their  concern  about  the  rapid- 
ly deteriorating  condition  of  the  world  In 
which  they  live.  They  did  this  when  they  be- 
came involved  in  the  first  annual  Earth  Day 
last  spring.  This  was.  perhaps,  the  moat  im- 
portant environmental  education  event  In 
history.  In  an  unprecedented  display  of  con- 
cern, some  3,500  colleges  and  universities, 
10,000  high  schools  and  elementary  schools, 
and  an  additional  2,000  communities  were 
involved.  Symposia  and  debates  with  leading 
scientists  and  politicians  were  held  to  discuss 
how  to  restore  and  preserve  the  environment. 

The  Impressive  success  of  last  AprU's  Earth 
Day  can  be  largely  attributed  to  the  efforts 
of  students  who  worked  to  focus  national  at- 
tention on  the  issue. 

The  news  media — TV,  radio,  magazines,  and 
newspapers — also  took  up  the  cry.  They  Isegan 
making  the  environment  part  of  their  major 
coverage. 
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At  the  Wblte  Hovise  and  in  Congress  and 
at  state  and  local  levels,  elected  officials  be- 
gan taking  note  of  the  nation's  environmental 
problems.  New  plans  were  drawn  up  to  fight 
air  and  water  pollution,  deal  with  waste  dis- 
posal, carefully  plan  future  communities,  and 
educate  the  public  about  pollution.  The  mo- 
mentum of  the  new  environmental  movement 
and  the  national  educational  process  that  has 
been  taking  place  must  not  be  allowed  to 
die.  Teachers  and  students  might  well  be  the 
key  to  keeping  the  environmental  Issue  alive 
and  before  the  public.  Earth  Week  must  be 
established  as  an  annual  event  so  there  will 
be  a  continuing  educational  process  for  the 
nation. 

Last  summer  the  nation's  governors  unani- 
mously passed  a  resolution  at  the  Governors 
Conference.  The  resolution  recommended 
that  each  governor  Issue  a  proclamation 
naming  the  third  week  in  April  as  "Earth 
Week." 

Students  and  teachers  should  take  this 
resolution  and  write  to  their  governors  asking 
that  the  proclamation  be  Issued.  Through 
such  continuous  Involvement  students  can 
help  to  keep  the  environmental  Issue  alive. 
Elected  officials  should  be  reminded  that 
young  people  are  still  concerned  about  the 
environment  they  will  someday  Inherit. 

EAJITR    DAT PlBST    SXIP    TOWA«D    SAVING 

OtJa     EKVnONMXMT 

I  By  Gayloro  Nklson) 

America  is  finally  awakening  to  an  en- 
vironmental crisis  that  has  already  spread 
around  the  world.  Only  now  are  we  beginning 
to  realize  that  nowhere  In  this  country  Is 
there  a  breath  of  unpolluted  air,  and  that 
nowhere  is  there  a  lake  or  a  river  unaffected 
by  the  waste  products  of  our  society. 

The  arst  Earth  Day.  held  on  April  22.  1070. 
was  a  dramatic  recognition  on  the  part  of 
the  American  jieople  that  the  crisis  exists 
and  that  It  Is  everybody's  problem  and  every- 
body's business  to  do  something  about  It. 

The  participation  was  overwhelming,  with 
some  10.000  high  schools  and  grade  schools. 
same  3.000  colleges  and  unlversltlee,  and 
several  thousand  communities  Involved  In 
programs  and  clean-up  efforts. 

One  of  the  most  heartening  experiences  of 
Earth  Day  was  the  quick  and  enthusiastic 
response  of  the  nation's  young  people.  Across 
the  country,  students  from  elementary  school 
to  college  level  Joined  hands  to  express  their 
concern  about  the  future  of  the  world's 
physical  environment. 

in  clasaroGcns  from  Bfaine  to  California, 
sohoolchiidren  focused  their  attention  on 
environmental  pollution  by  setting  up  room 
displays,  presenting  skit*  and  puppet  shows, 
and  even  oompoelng  songs  warning  of  en- 
vironmental danger  Some  walked  to  school 
to  note  their  concern  about  pollution  from 
motor  vehicles,  while  others  took  a  hard  look 
at  their  littered  world  and  set  out  to  beautify 
Bome  part  of  It. 

For  example,  third-grade  pupils  from  8«n 
Francisco's  Francis  Soott  Key  School  turned 
beachcomber  to  pick  up  beer  cans,  bottles, 
and  other  debris  from  a  stretch  of  ooeen 
beach. 

In  Rlpon.  Wisconsin,  local  merchants  of- 
fered to  pay  schoolchildren  a  penny  apiece 
for  each  discarded  can  they  coiild  collect 
from  the  countryside.  The  merchants  ex- 
pected to  pey  9100.  but  the  children  brought 
In  so  many  cans  that  the  total  outlay  was 
•380.S4. 

In  Ittpeka,  Kansas,  and  San  Dlego.  Cali- 
fornia, young  people  avoided  using  auto- 
mobiles and  buses  (major  pollution  sources) 
to  get  to  school.  Instead,  they  showed  up 
on  bicycles,  on  horseback,  on  roller  skates 
and  skateboards. 

The  widespread  involvement  and  Initiative 
of  young  people  In  Earth  Day  was  a  very 
heartening  sign.  As  the  new  generation,  they 
will    Inherit    the    pollution    of    the    present 


They  have  every  right  to  start  being  con- 
cerned and  involved  now. 

The  next  question  is  how  can  young  people, 
as  well  as  adults,  establish  Earth  Day  on  a 
year-round  basis? 

The  answer  Is  for  everyone  to  become  a 
better  citizen  of  the  environment  in  two 
ways — by  working  with  other  people  to  ac- 
complish anti-pollution  goals,  and  by  doing 
what  he  can  to  make  the  world  a  more  decent 
place. 

Young  people  can  continue  Earth  Day  ac- 
tivities In  their  schools  and  communities  by 
establishing  programs  with  definite  goals  and 
by  working  to  solve  the  problems  of  their 
local  environment. 

The  first  step  in  such  a  program  is  to  make 
an  environmental  inventory  of  the  commu- 
nity, asking  the  questions:  What  are  the 
sources  of  pollution  In  the  lakes  and  rivers? 
What  Is  the  nature  of  the  pollutants?  What 
Is  the  source  of  pollution  in  the  air?  What  is 
the  status  of  the  local  parks?  Find  out  what 
can  be  done  about  each  problem. 

On  those  projects  you  can  do  something 
about,  prepare  a  plan  of  action.  Organize  lo- 
cal groups — such  as  Boy  Scout  and  Girl  Scout 
troops,  school  classes  or  religious  organisa- 
tlona — to  work  together. 

For  example,  once  you  have  found  a  dirty 
hillside,  river  bank,  beach  or  roadside.  Inform 
the  landowner  that  your  group  would  like  to 
clean  It  up.  Be  sure  to  tell  the  local  news- 
papers, radio  and  television  stations  what  you 
are  doing. 

Ask  the  city  refuse  collection  department 
how  to  recycle  the  types  of  waste  you  expect 
to  collect.  Ask  If  any  of  the  materials — such 
as  aluminum  cans,  steel  containers,  paper, 
scrap  Iron — can  be  recycled  and  separate  It 
Into  piles. 

Sponsor  assemblies  at  your  school  on  pollu- 
tion problems,  and  present  programs  at 
churches  and  synagogues  and  for  community 
organizations  such  as  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Klwanls  Club,  and  the  Uons  Club. 

Finally,  help  your  community  by  finding 
projects  your  group  can  carry  out.  Plant 
flowers  or  trees  In  park  areas  and  make  sure 
there  are  trash  containers  in  public  places. 

Earth  Day.  which  soon  became  Earth  Week, 
was  an  Important  first  step  in  bringing  Amer- 
icans of  all  ages  together  In  the  fight  to  save 
the  environment.  But  Earth  Week  should  be 
celebrated  every  year,  and  a  resolution  calling 
for  Earth  Week  to  be  proclaimed  In  the  third 
week  of  every  April  was  introduced  at  the 
National  Governor's  Conference  last  August. 

You  can  help  by  writing  to  your  Governor 
and  asking  bim  to  proclaim  the  week  in  your 
home  state.  Write  your  Congressman  too.  and 
tell  him  you  support  a  nationwide  Earth 
Week. 

Remembering  Earth  Week  every  year  would 
help  us  measure  our  progress.  In  looking  back 
at  last  year's  projects.  It  would  tell  us  if  we 
are  making  headway  In  dealing  with  environ- 
mental problems.  In  looking  forward.  It 
would  help  us  plan  new  projects  to  meet  the 
most  critical  challenge  facing  mankind. 

RxsoLirnoN :  The  Bstaslisrmxnt  of  ait  Air- 
iftTAi.  "Earth  Wxxk."  Adopted  bt  the  Na- 

TTOMAL     OoVnNOSS'     CONyKSKNCe     Mkstino 

tN  OsAtnc  Bkach.  ICissotnu  in  1970 

Whereas,  there  Is  an  undent  need  to  pro- 
mote a  broader  awareness  and  understanding 
of  the  environmental  crisis  facing  each  and 
every  state  In  the  United  States:   and 

Whereas,  there  la  a  compelling  need  to  en- 
courage a  continuing  commitment  by  all  In- 
terests Including  education,  agriculture, 
business,  labor,  and  civic  and  private  organi- 
zations, to  work  to  solve  these  fundamental 
environmental  problenis: 

Now.  therefore.  t>e  It  resolved  that  we  as 
Governors  assist  In  focusing  the  nation's  at- 
tention on  environmental  problems  and  their 
solutions  by  declaring  the  third  week  in 
April  "Earth  Week"*  In  our  resfjectlve  states 
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and  seek  the   broadest   participation  in  itii 
activities.  "* 


POOD  (ADDITIVES)  FOR  THOUGHT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cent  statements  by  some  food  industry 
officials  that  it  is  none  of  the  Ckivern- 
ment's  business  what  chemicals  they  in- 
Ject  in  their  products  is  an  example  of 
the  worst  possible  public-be-damned 
attitude. 

This  is  more  evidence,  as  if  we  needed 
it,  of  the  need  for  tighter  restnctlons  on 
the  use  of  chemicals  and  other  additives 
in  the  food  supply. 

I  look  forward  to  hearings  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Executive  Reorganization 
and  Government  Research,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  on  the  question  of  Chemi- 
cals and  the  Failure  of  Man.  I  share  the 
concern  of  the  chairman,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Rraicorr),  for 
"the  adequacy  of  food  additive  regula- 
tions and  health  safeguards  for  the 
American  people." 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration, 
which  Is  responsible  for  overseeing  the 
safety,  quality  and  economic  value  of  the 
American  food  supply,  is  all  too  often 
slow,  lax,  and  reluctant  in  protection  of 
the  consumer. 

Time  and  again  the  FDA  has  shwro 
that  it  is  more  concerned  with  the  wel- 
fare of  the  food  industry  than  the  Amer- 
ican  pubUc  which  consumes  the  indus- 
try "chemical  feast." 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Law  Institute  was 
quoted  in  a  United  Press  International 
dispatch  by  William  B.  Mead  as  calling 
a  mj-th  the  public  Impression  that  the 
PDA's  list  of  safe  food  substances  In- 
cludes all  the  chemicals  added  to  the 
American  food  supply. 

Mr.  Mead  further  reports  that  Frltz- 
sche  Dodge  &  Olcott,  a  New  York  manu- 
facturer of  food  chemicals  and  flavw- 
ings.  told  the  FDA: 

It  should  be  clear  that  Industry  has  the 
right  to  make  Its  own  decisions  on  the  status 
of  any  substance  whether  or  not  the  FDA 
has  listed  It.  and  that  It  Is  tinder  no  obliga- 
tion to  request  the  FDA  to  express  an  opin- 
ion on  unlisted  materials. 

Similar  comments,  he  added,  were 
made  by  the  National  Canners  Associa- 
tion, the  Grocer>'  Manufacturers  of 
America,  the  Manufacturing  Chemists 
Association,  the  Flavor  b  Extract  Manu- 
facturers Association,  Procter  &  Gamble 
Co.,  R.  T.  French,  and  other  leading  food 
Arms  and  associations. 

In  the  face  of  these  statements,  an 
PDA  spokesman  had  the  audacity  to 
apologize  for  the  industry  and  tell  the 
American  public  the  situation  Is  not  as 
bad  as  the  companies  admit. 

Alan  T.  Splher,  Jr.,  manager  of  FDA's 
additives  review  project,  told  UPI  that 
the  food  companies  in  practice  do  advise 
the  FDA  of  new  additives,  and  he  added: 

I  don't  have  any  reason  to  think  there 
might  be  very  many.  If  any,  additives  they've 
put  In  without  telling  us. 

Mr.  President,  If  we  think  the  FDA  U 
protecting  the  food  supply  and  is  keep- 
ing the  food  we  eat  pure  and  wholesome, 
then  we  should  listen  to  what  former 
FDA  Commissioner  Dr.  Herbert  Ley,  Jr., 
has  to  say: 
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^niat  the   FDA   is   doing   and   what   the 


public 


thinks  It's  doing  are  as  different  as 


night  and  day. 

For  a  deeper  look  at  this  agency,  I 
commend  to  the  attention  of  Senators  a 
series  of  articles  entiUed  "PDA— An 
Agency  Under  Fire,"— written  by  Douglas 
Bloomfleld.  consumer  reporter  for  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr, 
Bloomfield's  articles  be  printed  in  the 

RSCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Carries,  Problems  Stalk  FDA 
(By  Douglas  Bloomfleld) 

The  U.S.  Food  and  Dnig  Administration 
U  an  agency  under  fire — from  Inside  as  weU 
M  outside. 

It  Is  the  part  of  our  federal  government 
charged  with  protecting  the  safety,  quality 
and  economic  value  of  our  food  supply. 

A  growing  chorus  of  critics  Is  questioning 
whether  the  agency  is  doing  Its  Job  properly. 
Even  President  Nixon  has  voiced  concern, 
calling  for  "a  thorough  re-examl  nation  of 
the  PDA  and  especially  the  safety  of  food 
additives. 

Other  critics  include  members  of  Congress, 
individuals  and  groups  Involved  In  the  con- 
iiuner  movement,  scientists,  technical  Jour- 
nals, the  news  media  and  past  and  present 
officials  of  the  agency  Itself. 

Perhaps  the  most  vocal  of  all  critics  are 
consumer  advocate  Ralph  Nader  and  a  group 
of  his  so-called  raiders  who  made  a  two- 
year  study  of  the  PDA. 

These  arc  some  of  the  problems  and  fall- 
ings of  FDA  that  critics  point  to  and  that 
will  be  explored  in  this  and  subsequent  arti- 
cles: 

Like  so  many  regulatory  agencies,  the 
FDA  has  been  accused  of  being  a  capUve 
of  the  Industries  It  Is  supposed  to  regulate. 

It  has  set  tolerances  for  fllth  in  food 
when  the  law  says  there  shall  be  no  fllth. 

If  It's  nutritional  Information  you  want 
on  food  labels,  you  are  better  off  buying  pet 
food. 

Dangers  of  the  artificial  sweetener  cycla- 
mate  were  suppressed  for  20  years.  When  the 
additive  was  finally  banned,  the  govern- 
ment bowed  to  Industry  pressure  and  opened 
loopholes. 

FDA  Inspectors  check  only  3%  of  the  food 
Industry  for  cleanliness. 

Shipments  of  foods  by  manufacturers 
have  multiplied  IB  times  In  the  past  decade, 
but  FDA  funds  for  plant  Inspections  and 
testing  have  gone  up  only  1%.  In  fact,  ttie 
money  FDA  plans  to  spend  on  food  protec- 
tion all  of  this  year  would  barely  pay  for 
half  a  day's  fighting  In  the  Vietnam  war. 

An  FDA  official  who  accused  the  agency  of 
betraying  the  American  consumer  In  the 
Interest  of  serving  the  politically  potent  food 
Industry  was  ostracized  by  his  coUeagues 
and  demoted  by  his  superiors. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  which 
is  under  the  Public  Health  Service  In  the 
Department  of  Health,  Bducatlon  and  Wel- 
fare, has  asked  Congress  for  (89.6  mllUon  for 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

/Ul  the  money  Congress  has  appropriated 
Ijr  the  past  10  years  to  operate  this  consumer 
agency  would  not  be  enoiigh  to  buy  one  new 
aircraft  carrier  for  the  Navy. 

Funds  for  the  traditional  food  activities — 
plant  Inspection,  sample  testing  and 
analyses — have  Increased  lees  than  1%  In 
the  last  decade. 

Compared  to  this,  manufacturers'  ship- 
ments of  food  have  multiplied  16  times  and 
consumer  Bp>endlng  has  grown  43  times  In 
the  same  period,  according  to  Commissioner 
Bd  wards. 


"It  is  abundantly  clear  that  FDA  resoiirces 
have  not  kept  pace  with  FDA  re^>onslblll- 
tles,"  he  stated. 

FDA's  "single  over-all  objective,"  accord- 
ing to  Its  budget  Justification  to  Oongreas,  Is 
"consumer  protection." 

FDA  does  not  have  the  power  to  subpoena 
witnesses  or  comF>el  firms  to  disclose  records. 
Every  year,  hundreds  of  firms  refuse  to  allow 
FDA  to  conduct  inspections,  refuse  to  fur- 
nish quality  or  quantity  formulas  or  to  per- 
mit the  review  of  health  and  safety  records. 
Yet  FDA  Is  supposed  to  be  poUclng  these 
firms. 

"In  place  of  a  sustained  action  to  advance 
health  by  helping  to  Improve  the  American 
diet,  the  PDA  substitutes  a  naive  faith  that 
the  way  our  food  is  produced,  preserved  and 
distributed  is  exceptionally  fine,"  the  Turner 
reptort  says. 

"It  maintains  this  ftdth  In  the  face  of 
increasing  scientific  evidence  that  chemical 
additives  can  be  extremely  dangerous,  that 
the  vitamin  content  of  the  American  diet  Is 
deteriorating,  that  saturated  fat  in  food  Is 
probably  a  contributing  factor  in  more  than 
70%  of  aU  American  deaths  and  that  Ameri- 
can food  Is  getting  filthier." 

The  law  requiring  that  food  additives  be 
safe  was  ignored  and  their  use  allowed  on 
the  basis  of  often  insubstantial  industry 
evidence  while  the  agency  either  Ignored  or 
muzzled  Its  own  scientists  who  challenged 
the  safety  of  the  additives,  according  to  the 
repKjrt. 

The  muzzling  charge  also  was  made  by  a 
top  PDA  scientist  and  confirmed  by  an  In- 
house  agency  investigation. 

The  Nader  Investigators  found  at  FDA  a 
"shocking  disarray  and  apalllng  failure  of  re- 
sponsibility" and  "altered  documents,  mis- 
represented facts  and  suppressed  studies." 
Their  probe  "ended  in  the  conviction  that 
most  agency  efforts  were  a  failure." 

They  reported  that  the  FDA  falls  to  block 
harmful  additives  and  pesticide  residues 
from  getting  Into  foods,  permits  processors 
to  avoid  listing  possibly  harmfvU  Ingredients, 
does  not  devote  enough  time  to  policing 
sanitation  and  is  trapp>ed  Into  doing  the  food 
industry's  bidding. 

"While  the  food  Industry  has  amassed  Its 
power  and  Ignored  Its  critics,  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  has  made  no  attempt 
to  restrict  It,"  the  report  said. 

Investigators  said  PDA  has  abused  its  au- 
thority for  establishment  of  food  standards, 
which  permit  food  processors  to  avoid  list- 
ing an  Ingredient  on  the  label  as  long  as  It 
Is  deemed  "standard." 

Caffeine,  which  doctors  often  EUlvlse  heart 
patients  to  avoid,  has  crept  undisclosed  Into 
cola  soft  drinks,  and  monosodlum  glutamate, 
which  has  caused  brain  damage  to  rats  In 
es(>erlment8.  Is  put  undisclosed  Into  some 
salad  dressings  under  the  standards. 

These  are  two  of  the  more  than  250  Ingre- 
dients added  to  several  hundred  different 
foods  as  standard  comi>onent8. 

The  64-year-old  agency,  the  investigators 
concluded.  Is  in  "the  final  stages  of  bureau- 
cratic paralysis"  and  as  treatment,  recom- 
mended consiuner  Involvement  In  FDA's  de- 
cision-making process  and  strengthening  the 
laws  It  enforces. 

Additional  powers  advocated  by  the  Na- 
der group  Include  more  potent  authority  to 
Inspect  all  food-production  processes,  to  sub- 
poena the  records  It  needs,  to  reqtiire  quality 
grading  of  food  products  and  the  right  to 
remove  from  the  market  all  additives  tbat 
have  been  linked  to  birth  defects  or  genetic 
damage  and  not  only  to  cancer. 

Dr.  Howard  L.  Richardson,  former  pathol- 
ogist in  the  agency's  Bureau  of  Science,  has 
accused  FDA  officials  of  manipulating  labora- 
tory resTilts  for  years  to  avoid  weakening  or 
contradicting  established  government  pt^l- 
das  of  food  additives  and  peeUdde  safety. 


Another  scientist  hired  by  FDA  to  Investi- 
gate the  charges  said  his  findings  support 
Dr.  Richardson,  who  Is  stUl  with  FDA.  The 
charges  were  contained  In  a  memorandum 
that  became  public. 

Middle-level  bureaucrats  with  limited 
scientific  training,  according  to  Dr.  Richard- 
son, have  rewritten  or  dropped  conclusions 
and  recommendations  from  reports  on  ani- 
mal experiments  because  they  cast  doubt  on 
FDA  policies. 

The  findings  might  have  caused  FDA  pol- 
icymakers to  reconsider  "safe"  labels  for  cer- 
tain food  additives  and  coloring  agents  and 
to  re-estimate  permissible  i>estlclde  levels  for 
food,  he  said. 

Findings  on  the  dangers  of  cyclamatee,  the 
artlfical  sweetener,  were  suppressed  nearly 
20  years,  he  added. 

The  government  did  not  restrict  the  use 
of  cyclamates  until  late  last  year,  when  out- 
side experiments  linked  the  chemicals  to 
cancer,  birth  defects  and  genetic  damage  In 
lab  animals. 

Dr.  Richardson  said  other  chemicals  for 
which  negative  findings  were  suppressed  In- 
clude monosodlum  glutamate,  a  widely  used 
food  coloring  called  Red  4  and  the  Insecticide 
heptachlor. 

Although  he  dismissed  Richardson's  allega- 
tions as  "a  difference  In  interpretation  of 
data,"  Commissioner  Edwards  was  prompted 
by  findings  In  support  of  those  charges  to 
initiate  a  new  reporting  procedure  at  PDA 
this  spring.  It  enables  agency  lab  scientists 
to  take  "extremely  Important  Information" 
directly  to  policymakers  outside  the  disputed 
bureaucratic  channels. 

Dr.  Richardson's  disclosures  prompted  U.S. 
Rep.  James  J.  Delaney,  D-N.Y.,  author  of  the 
1968  law  that  forbids  use  of  food  additives 
that  cause  cancer  In  test  animals  or  humans, 
to  call  for  "an  Immediate  crash  program  to 
re-evaluate  the  safety  of  all  chemical  addi- 
tives In  the  nation's  food  supply"  and  "a 
complete  overhaul"  of  the  FDA  by  Its  par- 
ent department,  HEW. 

Dr.  Richardson's  charges  have  caused  wide- 
spread recriminations  and  intrigues  within 
the  agency,  according  to  insiders. 

"People  have  been  dashing  around  here  like 
lousy  espionage  agents  in  a  second-rate  movie 
since  the  Richardson  thing  hit  the  papers," 
said  one  FDA  official. 

As  for  Dr.  Richardson  himself.  Commis- 
sioner Edwards  quietly  demoted  him  from 
chief  pathologist  (a  position  he  held  since 
1968)  to  acting  No.  2  man  In  a  reorganized 
pathology  division.  The  new  acting  head  of 
that  division  is  a  physician  but  not  a  pathol- 
ogist. 

The  consvmier  Is  the  victim,  not  the  bene- 
ficiary, of  FDA's  heavy  reUance  on  Industry 
self-regulation. 

The  FDA  spends  twice  as  much  money  to 
regulate  the  $15  billion  drug  and  cosmetic 
Industries  as  It  devotes  to  keeping  track  of 
the  food  Industry,  which  is  more  than  eight 
times  larger. 

When  a  group  of  consumer  activists  Issued 
a  report  critical  of  the  agency  after  an  in- 
tensive two-year  study,  the  commissioner 
dismissed  It  as  little  more  than  a  nuisance. 
The  agency  has  a  record  of  devoting  a  dis- 
proportionate amount  of  Its  energies  to  the 
smaUer,  minor  offenders  while  virtually  Ig- 
noring the  powerful  big  ones. 

FDA  suffers  from  "bureaucratic  paralysis" 
at  the  top,  vrlth  the  commissioner  becoming 
a  captive  of  entrenched  imderllngs  who  rig- 
idly resist  change. 

Those  in  charge  admit  much  of  the  criti- 
cism may  be  valid  and  say  they  are  working 
hard  to  reform  the  FDA.  As  evidence  they 
produce  a  proliferation  of  speeches  and  orga- 
nizational charts  with  changing  lines  and 
boxes.  But  the  critics  reply  that  this  is  only 
Up  service  and  they  see  llttls  or  no  evldenoe 
of  Improvenient. 
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FDA  Commlaal  laer  Chkrlea  C.  Edwards  at 
tUnM  aeema  to  r«a«nt  criticism,  labeling  It 
haraasment. 

"Our  major  problem  at  the  moment  is  to 
get  the  Ralph  Naders,  our  congressional 
critics  and  even  some  of  the  internal  'ex- 
perts' within  the  government  structure  to 
leave  us  alone  so  that  we  can  settle  down  to 
the  task  of  Implementing  some  of  the  re- 
forms which  are  esaentlai,"  be  said  m  a  recent 
speech. 

PDA's  role  as  protector  of  the  nation's  food 
supply  was  emphasized  with  this  spring's 
warning  that  some  80.000  fro2«n  pizzas  con- 
tained mushrooms  believed  contaminated 
with  deadly  botulism. 

How  FDA  handles  this  responsibility  was 
demonstrated  in  the  Incident:  the  public 
was  warned  of  the  danger  but  only  because 
the  usual  quiet  Intra-lndustry  recall  method 
could  not  do  the  job  quickly  enough. 

Critics  point  to  this  Incident  as  proof  the 
FDA  Is  more  concerned  with  the  welfare  of 
the  food  Industry  than  of  the  consumer. 

It  was  the  only  public  warning  all  year, 
although  dozens  of  other  food  products  have 
been  recalled.  Including  some  containing 
dangerous  bacteria. 

Poods,  drugs  and  ooemetlcs  are  constantly 
being  recalled  by  their  producers  and  dis- 
tributors, but  consumerv^the  American 
public — rarely  hear  about  It  although  they 
are  the  ones  most  directly  affected. 

The  industry  notifies  Its  Jobbers  and  re- 
tall  outlets  to  withdraw  the  bad  merchandise, 
but  the  consumer  who  has  purchased  the 
product  and  Is  using  It  Is  not  warned. 

The  Industry  argues  that  would  be  too  diffi- 
cult, and,  besides,  that  is  the  government's 
Job. 

The  FDA  quietly  publishes  a  weekly  list  of 
recalls,  including  about  a  half-dozen  food 
Items,  and  that's  about  the  only  alert  con- 
sumers are  given. 

The  FDA  has  boasted  that  "Today's  sclen- 
tlfle  knowledge,  working  through  good  laws 
to  protect  consumers,  assures  *.he  safety  and 
wholesomeness  of  every  component  of  the 
American  food  supply." 

This  Is  partially  true — most  of  foods, 
health  supplies  and  coemetlcs  sold  to  the 
public  are  safe  and  wholesome. 

But  the  agency  Itself  acknowledges  that 
about  10  million  Americans  get  some  form 
of  food  poisoning  every  year. 

And  PDA  Is  cutting  Its  program  of  Inspec- 
tion and  sample  analyses  for  oontrol  of  bac- 
terial contamination  and  general  sanitation 
problems  this  year  and  next  year  to  one-third 
of  the  1969  level,  according  to  Its  budget  re- 
quest to  Congress. 

"Tbls  schedule  permits  surveillance  of 
santatlon  problems  in  only  about  3%  of  the 
Industry."  admits  the  FDA  In  the  request 

This  small  fraction  represents  about  7.300 
firms  "known  to  be  highly  susceptible  to 
microbiological  contamination."  It  adds.  The 
other  97%.  imder  the  agency's  self-regula- 
tion policy,  are  not  bothered. 

FDA  Inspections  virtually  halted  between 
April  and  July  of  this  year  when  the  $17.4- 
mllllon  food  surveillance  budget  was  used  up 
three  months  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  according  to  a  confidential  agency  re- 
port. 

Serious  contamination  problems  In  the 
food  Industry  were  cited  In  the  document. 
Including  finding  of  a  mouse  In  a  loaf  of 
bread,  a  cockroach  In  a  oake  and  a  frocen 
rodent  In  a  30-pound  can  of  strawberrle*. 

Two  of  FDA's  17  districts  reported  that 
a  third  of  all  food  firms  inspected  in  the  flnt 
three  months  of  this  year  violated  federal 
sanltAtlon  requirements 

The  agency  aatlm*tes  one  out  of  every  five 
food  plants  In  the  country  Is  In  violation  of 
federal  standards. 

The  reiwrt  ooooedM  ttant  the  agency's  In- 
spections are  limited  and  "consumer  com- 
plaint* continue  to  provide  the  basis  for 
many  district  aotloiia." 


Commissioner  Edwards  says  federal  food 
inspection  lags  10  years  behind  comparable 
policing  of  drug  manufacturers. 

An  investigation  of  the  FDA  sponsored  by 
Nader  concluded  the  federal  agency  has  dras- 
Ucally  failed  to  protect  the  American  public 
from  dangerous  foods. 

Behind  this  failure  is  the  fact  the  FDA 
has  become  a  servant  of  the  •125-blUlon- 
a-year  food  industry,  says  the  report  by  Na- 
der's Raiders  entitled  "The  Chemical  Feast." 
The  author  is  James  3  Turner,  a  1969  grad- 
uate of  Ohio  State  Onlveraity  law  school. 

The  agency  was  accused  of  compromising 
Its  responsibility  to  the  public  through  mis- 
guided reliance  on  Industry  aelf-regulatlon. 

"There  Is  still  a  widespread  impression  that 
the  government  Is  watching  out  for  the  con- 
sumer ever  since  the  pure  food  law  was 
passed  early  In  the  century."  says  Nader. 
"The  fact  is  that  FDA  neither  has  the  re- 
sources, the  regulatory  dedication  nor  ade- 
quate authority  to  keep  up  with  the  prolifer- 
ating abuses  in  the  food  Industry  " 

The  PDA  says  11  "encourages  voluntary 
compliance"  with  Its  rules  and  regulations 
and  checks  up  only  with  "periodic  inspec- 
tions and  sample  examinations"  because  the 
agency's  resources  are  so  limited  and  the  food 
Industry  so  big  as  to  "make  It  impossible  to 
maintain  direct  surveillance." 


PDA    Prrs    Its    St.amp    of    Appboval    on    "A 

LrrTLE"  Filth  in  FooDSTrrrra 

(By  Douglas  Bloomfleld) 

A  little  bit  of  rat  dung,  a  few  Insect  parts 

or  some  animal  hairs  in  your  food  wont  hurt 

you.  At  least  that's  what  the  U.S.  Food  and 

Drug  Administration  says. 

Neither  will  other  excreta,  mold,  rodent 
hairs.  Insects,  worms,  stones,  dirt.  wire,  string 
and  several  more  items  the  agency  refers  to 
as  'extraneous  matter." 

These  things  may  be  esthetlcally  unpleas- 
ant but  they  are  "generally"  harmless  to  eat. 
says  a  top  official  of  the  agency  which  Is 
charged  by  law  with  protecting  the  purity 
and  safety  of  the  nation's  food  supply. 

"We  would  not  allow  any  tolerance  that 
would  be  harmful  to  health.  "  assured  Thomas 
W,  Brown,  director  of  the  office  of  compliance 
In  PDA's  bureau  of  foods. 

The  law,  however,  does  allow  setting  of 
tolerances  for  "poisonous  or  deleterious"  In- 
gredients In  food  where  required  In  produc- 
tion or  unavoidable  "by  good  manufacturing 
practice."  Sec.  406  specifically  mentions  pes- 
ticides, additives  and  new  animal  drugs  as 
examples  of  such  ingredients. 

But  the  Federal  Pood  Drug  and  Cosmetic 
Act  clearly  prohibits  "adulterated"  or  "filthy  " 
food. 

Sec.  402  says:  "A  food  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  adulterated  ...  if  it  conslsU  In  whole  or 
In  part  of  any  filthy,  putrid  or  decomposed 
substance,  or  if  it  is  otherwise  unfit  for 
food." 

There  Is  a  loophole  In  the  law  that  the 
agency  uses  to  duck  strict  enforcement — 
Sec.  306. 

It  says  "minor  violations"  do  not  have  to 
be  prosecuted  whenever  the  secretary  of 
health,  education  and  welfare  "believes  that 
the  public  interest  will  be  adeqiaately  served 
by  a  suitable  written  notice  or  warning." 

Brown  compared  Sec.  306  to  the  kind  of 
discretion  a  traffic  policeman  usee  when  he 
decides  not  to  arrest  a  motorist  going  36 
miles  an  hour  in  a  35  m.p.h.  zone. 

Although  neither  this  provision  nor  any 
other  section  of  the  FDA  law  spedflcally  per- 
mits establishment  of  tolerances  for  filth  in 
food.  Brown  cited  the  section  as  authority 
for  doing  Just  that. 

"The  law  does  not  allow  any  filth."  Brown 
acknowledged.  "But  If  we  took  action  against 
everything  with  filth  In  it  we  wouldn't  have 
(anything)  on  the  market." 

According  to  the  latest  annual  report  of 
FDA's  parent  department.  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare: 
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"The  (FDA)  inspector  U  concerned  more 
with  disease-producing  bacterial  contami- 
nant  In  food  than  with  large  particles  of 
filth,  such  as  Insect  fragments,  which  do  not 
necessarily  produce  disease." 

Legal  prohibitions  aside,  the  PDA  has  es- 
tablUhed  secret  administrative  guidelines 
setting  tolerance  levels  for  filth  in  the  food 
supply. 

These  guldeUnes  are  supposedly  concealed 
from  the  industry  as  well  as  the  public.  But 
In  at  least  one  case — spices— the  guidelines 
were  drawn  up  with  Industry  assistance  dls- 
trlbuted  throughout  the  Industry  and  self- 
enforced  by  the  industry. 

FDA  sources  admit  many  other  supposed- 
ly secret  tolerances  are  well  known  by  in- 
dustry. 

"We  tell  Industry  to  make  the  product  u 
clean  as  they  possibly  can,  and  then  we 
sometimes  go  In  and  teU  them  they  can  do 
better. "  Brown  said. 

"We  cannot  eradicate  all  field  Insects. 
They  get  Inside  a  product  and  you  can"t  get 
them  out.  You  can  spray  the  hell  out  of 
them,  but  that  can  be  worse  than  a  few  in- 
sect fragments.  They're  not  going  to  hurt 
you,  but  the  pesticide  might. 

"Were  talking  about  the  esthetic  value. 
Generally,  people  dont  want  to  consume 
food  with  Insect  paru.  Those  types  of  in- 
sects win  not  hurt  you — weevils,  ants— at 
least  not  to  my  knowledge,"  Brown  lald. 

It  is  possible  to  eliminate  many  more  of 
the  insects  and  rodents  In  the  fields,  shipping 
modes  and  warehouses — but  at  the  cost  of 
Increased  use  of  pesticides  and  rodentlcldee, 
said  another  PDA  source. 

And  If  everything  were  thoroughly  checked 
and  all  extraneous  matter  ordered  removed, 
the  process,  according  to  Brown,  would  be  k 
lime  consuming,  costly  and  hard,  that  there 
would  be  vast  shortages  If  not  total  absence 
of  many  spices  and  other  food  items. 

"'You  run  Into  the  question  of  a  risk-bene- 
fit ratio."  said  an  agency  official.  "In  other 
words — and  this  Is  the  big  thing  in  drugs— do 
the  benefits  this  product  offers  sufficiently 
outweigh  the  possible  dangers  to  make  the 
risk  worth  taking?" 

FDA's  tolerances  are  not  always  based  on 
health  requirements  so  much  as  on  the  re- 
liability of  testing  methods. 

The  agency  recently  declared  that  a  pres- 
ence of  0.5  parts  per  million  of  mercury  in 
fish  was  "safe." 

That  limit  was  set  because  "that's  the  best 
we  can  do  at  this  time."  said  food  compliance 
chief  Brown.  That  Is  the  lowest  possible 
level  of  mercury  contamination  FDA  lab  peo- 
ple can  Identify  and  prove  In  court. 

But  It  Is  not  the  lowest  limit  It  feels 
should  be  set  for  safety.  Brown  said  that  as 
testing  Improves,  the  agency  wants  to  lower 
the  tolerance. 

Rodent  feces  In  wheat  are  a  common  prob- 
lem, said  Brown,  because  they  are  so  hard 
to  distinguish  from  the  kernels  of  the  grain 
Itself. 

So  the  FDA  sets  a  tolerance  of  "one  ro- 
dent excretum  pellet  per  pint."  he  said. 

Although  guidelines  have  been  set  up  most 
If  not  all  elements  of  the  food  supply.  Brown 
emphatically  states  there  Is  "eero  tolerance" 
for  disease  causing  bacteria. 

Because  guidelines  tend  to  be  informal  and 
unpublished,  there  Is  nothing  to  prohibit 
FDA  from  taking  action  against  a  product 
that  may  actually  be  within  the  area  of  tol- 
erance. Boxirces  said. 

Some  tolerances,  such  as  mercury  content 
In  fish,  are  published  legal  levels.  FDA  will 
not  act  against  products  within  the  "safe- 
area. 

Contamination  Is  a  common  problem  In 
products  grown  abroad  and  those  stored  for 
long  periods  of  time  before,  during  and  after 
shipment. 

In  1969.  FDA  analyzed  7,673  food  import 
samples,  according  to  a  report  to  Congress. 
It  plans  only  6,400  this  year  and  7,000  In 
1971. 
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About  90'",  of  the  natural  spices  used  In 
this  country  are  Imported.  Health  standards 
In  many  of  the  splce-growlng  nations  are 
much  lower  than  U.S.  standards. 

FDA  still  has  jurisdiction  over  Imported 
products  after  they  are  admlttud  to  this 
country,  and  inspects  the  domestic  manu- 
facturing plants  using  Imported  ingredients 
and  finished  products.  Brown  pointed  out. 

But  there  is  almost  no  conceivable  method 
of  testing  a  final  product  for  insect  or  rodent 
contamination,  he  admitted,  because  the  ex- 
traneous material  Is  so  thoroughly  blended 
during  processing. 

High  temperatures  often  used  In  the 
manufacturing  process  of  many  foods  effec- 
tively stop  any  possible  harmful  effect  of  the 
extraneous  matter,  he  added. 

But  rodent  feces,  Insect  fragments  and  the 
like  may  carry  diseases. 

No  one  has  ever  studied  the  problem 
enough  to  know  the  effect  of  rodent  feces  In 
foods,  according  to  Dr.  Sidney  Wolfe,  a  for- 
mer Cleveland  physician  active  In  the  con- 
sumer movement. 

Feces  will  contain  anything  the  rat  may 
have  been  carrying,  which  could  Include 
microbes  harmful  to  humans.  High  tempera- 
tures used  in  processing  and  cooking  the 
foods  may  eliminate  much  of  the  poeslble 
danger,  he  added. 

But  even  If  all  these  extraneous  Items  are 
not  hazards  to  health,  most  consumers  ex- 
pect their  food  to  be  free  of  all  such  foreign 
matter. 

The  word  "filthy"  In  PDA  law  has  been 
held  by  courts  to  Include  Insect,  worm  and 
rodent  parts  and  excreta.  The  law  does  not 
require  that  adulterated  food  be  Injurious  to 
health  to  be  filthy. 

Courts  also  have  held  that  the  presence 
of  a  minimal  amount  of  filth  Is  not  alwajrs 
sufficient  grounds  to  condemn  a  product. 

"It  may  or  may  not  be  possible  even  under 
the  best  conditions,  to  rid  certain  spices  of  all 
extraneous  matter."  says  Consumers  Union, 
the  non-profit  testing  organization  whose 
labs  frequently  detect  filth  In  food  randomly 
purchased  from  grocery  store  shelves. 

"A  filth  tolerance  for  spices  or  any  other 
food,  however,  should  be  established  only 
after  consultation  with  consumer  represent- 
atives and  public  disclosure  of  the  proposed 
tolerance."  says  CU. 

"If  consumers  must  eat  filth,  they  should 
at  least  have  a  say  In  determining  how 
much." 


Nader  Bares  FDA   Bureaucratic 

Atrocities 

(By  Douglas  Bloomfield) 

The  Investigation  of  the  VB.  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  by  followers  of  con- 
sumer advocate  Ralph  Nader  uncovered 
"prostitution  of  science,  the  destruction  of 
law  and  political  intervention"  resulting 
from  a  "shocking  .  .  .  series  of  b\ireaucratlc 
atrocities."  according  to  the  report  they 
filed. 

Results  of  the  two-year  study  by  science, 
engineering,  medical  and  law  students  and 
recent  graduates  was  made  pubUc  this  spring 
and  will  be  published  later  this  month  under 
the  title  'The  CTiemlcal  Feast." 

Second  of  a  Series 

The  author  Is  James  C.  Turner,  a  1969 
Ohio  State  University  law  school  graduate. 

Some  of  the  "atrocities"  In  the  report  In- 
clude: 

Scientific  tests  Indicating  potential  dan- 
gers of  certain  food  additives  and  pesticides 
that  were  "routinely  dlstored  or  dismissed." 

Reports  that  were  "distorted,  altered, 
misrepresented  and  Ignored,  allowing  serious 
potential  health  hazards  to  go  unreported  or 
uncorrected  for  undefenslble  periods  of 
time." 

A    great    many    chemical    additives    that 
have  been  approved  by  the  FDA  lor  the  food 
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supply  although  they  have  not  been  proven 
safe. 

The  food  standard  provision  of  the  pure 
food  law  that  "has  been  turned  Into  a  tool 
for  the  suppression  of  consumer  Informa- 
tion, allowing  dozens  otf  ingredients  un- 
known to  consumers  to  be  vised  In  food." 

Political  Intervention  from  the  Health,  Ed- 
ucation and  Welfare  Department  secertary's 
office  has  distorted  the  law. 

FDA  is  the  government  regulatory  agency 
most  directly  responsible  for  maintaining 
the  safety,  quality  and  economic  value  of 
the  American  food  supply. 

The  agency  uses  about  one  third  of  Its 
t72-mllllon  budget  for  regulating  the  $126- 
bllllon  food  industry,  while  the  other  two- 
thirds  Is  used  to  regulate  the  lee8-than-$16- 
bllllon  Industry  of  drugs,  cosmetics  and  haz- 
ardous substances  which  fall  under  its  au- 
thority. 

"The  Imbalance  of  resources  between  the 
food  Industry  on  the  one  hand  and  the  FDA 
on  the  other  has  made  the  agency  nearly 
dependent  on  the  scientific  oom.petence  and 
regulatory  cooperation  of  the  food  Industry," 
says  the  Nader-T\imer  report. 

It  warns  "such  dependence  should  not  be 
confused  with  regulation.  The  food  Industry 
has  been  allowed  to  escape  or  undermine  the 
effectiveness  of  the  food  protection  laws." 

The  Industry  blocks  FDA  Inspections  by 
using  the  argument  that  so  many  agents 
leave  the  PDA  to  go  Into  the  food  business 
that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  see  po- 
tential competitors'  files — even  If  seeing  them 
would  improve  public  health,"  states  the 
Nader  report. 

"The  erosion  of  authority  and  meagernesa 
of  money  in  the  food  reg\ilatlon  field  make 
public  reliance  on  the  FDA  a  delusion  and  a 
sham." 

Former  PT>A  Commissioner  Herbert  Ley  Jr. 
has  said.  "People  think  the  PDA  Is  protect- 
ing them — It  isn't.  What  the  FDA  Is  doing 
and  what  the  public  thinks  It  Is  doing  are 
as  different  as  night  and  day." 

The  present  commissioner.  Dr.  Charles  E. 
Edwards,  like  his  predecessor.  Dr.  Ley.  came 
to  the  Job  "with  an  admirable  determination 
to  whip  the  agency  into  shape"  but  soon  re- 
lented to  internal  pressures,  says  the  Nader- 
Turner  repwrt.  They  quickly  became  defensive 
and  protective,  and  considered  all  criticism 
of  the  agency  a  personal  affront,  according  to 
the  report. 

"Each  man  had  lost  the  ability  to  dlstln- 
giUsh  his  own  personality  from  that  of  the 
agency."  It  adds,  "The  same  mistakes,  made 
by  the  same  people,  appear  to  be  the  future 
of  this  crippled  regulatory  agency." 

Loss  of  authority  and  lack  of  funds  are 
problems,  says  the  report,  but  "the  real 
heart  of  the  failure  is  the  agency's  misdi- 
rected leadership." 

There  has  been  "a  marked  deterioration  In 
the  quality  of  food  consumed  by  Americans, 
particularly  since  1960."  During  that  period, 
the  life  expectancy  in  the  United  States  has 
stayed  the  same,  while  men  In  36  other  na- 
tions' and  women  in  21  countries  now  can 
expect  to  outlive  Americans  of  the  same  age. 

Recommendations  made  In  the  Nader- 
Turner  report  Include: 

Scientific  lndei}endence  from  Industry  in 
lab  testing. 

Regulatory  Independence  from  HEW  and 
strengthening  of  the  law  which  bans  cancer- 
causing  chemicals  In  foods  to  Include  those 
causing  other  diseases,  birth  defects  and  ge- 
netic damage  in  test  animals. 

Strong  demonstration  of  concern  for  the 
consumer  through  appointment  of  a  special 
assistant  to  the  commissioner  for  consumer 
affairs  and  by  naming  a  consimaer  council. 

Regain  confidence  of  Its  own  scientists 
through  stronger  ties  with  the  scientific  oom- 
munlty  and  allowing  agency  scientists  a  more 
direct  part  In  decision-making. 

Enforce  the  law  strongly  rather  than  rely 
on  voluntary  compliance  by  Industry. 


The  FDA,  the  report  states.  Is  a  "mediocre 
plodding  agency"  and  win  stay  that  way  "tin- 
tu  It  admits  that  the  food  supply  faces  very 
serious  problems." 

"The  FDA  relies  on  Industry  science,  be- 
lieves In  Industry  honesty  and  does  not  con- 
sult consumers  In  mniring  Its  decisions  .  .  . 
The  FDA  has  become  a  defender  of  Industry 
power  rather  than  a  counterbalance  to  It." 

It  caUs  on  the  FDA  to  "seek  a  vigorous  and 
responsible  expansion  of  Its  authority."  This 
includes: 

Labeling  of  all  chemical  additives  m  food. 

A  dictionary  of  food  additives  so  consum- 
ers can  be  meaningfully  Informed  of  what 
they  are  eating. 

Labeling  of  all  foods  by  grade  so  consimiers 
know  when  they  are  paying  for  quality  and 
when  they  are  paying  for  advertising. 

Listing  on  the  label  the  percentage  of  the 
most  valuable  constituent  In  the  food. 

Authority  to  conduct  much  more  thorough 
and  vigorous  inspections  of  food-producing 
faculties. 

"Thousands  of  decisions  are  made  quietly, 
confidentially  and  without  any  direct  su- 
pervised reference  to  consumer  Interests," 
says  the  report.  The  FDA  has  made  the  pub- 
lic Interest  '"a  token  to  be  bargained  In  ne- 
gotiations rather  than  a  standard  to  be  pro- 
tected against  all  violators." 

The  PDA.  declares  the  report,  "is  charged 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  most  potent  set 
of  laws  designed  to  control  the  Input  of 
chemical  pollutants  Into  the  environment. 
It  regulates  drugs,  cosmetics,  pesticides  and 
fooi  additives.  Any  effort  to  clean  the  dan- 
gerous chemicals  out  of  the  environment 
must  focus  in  great  part  on  cleaning  up  the 
FDA  ... 

"If  the  nation  is  going  to  be  provided  with 
the  safest,  highest  quality,  least  expensive 
food  supply  possible.  aU  the  public  interest 
activities  necessary  in  every  other  area  of  con- 
sumer protection  wui  have  to  be  developed  la 
the  food  area." 

Edwards  Says  PDA  Has  Been  Uporadeo 
(By  Douglas  Blo<Mnfleld) 

Dr.  Charles  C.  Edwards,  commissioner  of 
the  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
says  he  was  "well  aware"  of  many  of  his 
agency's  problems  revealed  In  "The  Chemical 
Feast"  and  began  making  corrections  before 
the  report  came  out. 

"The  Chemical  Feast"  Is  the  report  on 
findings  of  a  two-year  Investigation  of  the 
FDA  by  science,  engineering,  medical  and 
law  students  and  recent  graduates.  It  was 
sponsored  by  Ralph  Nader  and  written  by 
James  C.  Turner,  a  1969  law  school  graduate 
of  Ohio  State  University. 

"We  are  well  aware  of  certain  problems 
Mr.  Nader  points  out,"  said  Dr.  Edwards. 
"However.  I  believe  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  within  FDA  over  the  past  few 
months  have  been  responsive  to  the  need  for 
improving  and  upgrading  the  ablUty  of  the 
PDA  to  function  In  the  best  Interests  of  all 
consumers." 

He,  his  predecessor  and  other  FDA  officials 
knew  of  the  Nader  Investigation  and  many 
aided  It.  In  fact.  Turner  acknowledges  the 
rejMDrt  "would  have  been  much  more  difficult 
to  write  without  the  cooperation  of  many 
officials,  both  past  and  present,  of  the  FDA." 

Some  of  the  changes  Edwards  talks  about, 
In  the  opinion  of  people  In  and  out  of  the 
agency,  were  In  anticipation  of  the  Nader 
report. 

"I  would  emphasize,"  Edwards  said  In  re- 
sptonse  to  the  report,  "that  we  welcome  con- 
structive criticism  and  assistance  from  Inter- 
ested segments  both  private  and  public  who 
share  with  us  the  goals  of  safety  and  health." 

But  a  few  weeks  later  he  said  the  agency's 
major  problem  is  to  "get  the  Ralph  Naders" 
and  other  critics  "to  leave  us  alone." 

One  PDA  official  who  did  not  want  to  be 
Identified  told  The  Plain  Dealer,  "It's  a  good 
report.  There's  a  lot  of  good  that  can  oome 
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out  of  It.  Vast  portion*  of  It  are  well  taken. 
I  hope  we  bave  people  going  through  It  word 
by  word  to  get  everTtlilng  out  of  It." 

But.  he  added.  "Ralph  Nader  didn't  dl«- 
oover  the — wheel.  He's  got  no  oomer  on 
conscience.  A  lot  of  people  around  here 
have  been  saying  the  same  thing  for  a  hell 
of  a  long  time.  Nader  has  Isolated  and  made 
public  problems  that  have  been  isolated  be- 
fore but  not  made  public,  at  least  not  so 
effectively.  He  gave  It  the  attention  It 
needed." 

Turner  said  FDA  officials  and  scientists 
weilcom«d  the  r«port  and  "feel  the  pressure 
from  us  Is  helping  tham,  but  they  woo't 
officially  admit  tt." 

He  continues  to  visit  the  agency  regular- 
ly. "Peof>le  stop  me  in  the  halls  and  say, 
•Keep  It  up,'  "  Turner  added. 

Dr.  Edwards  said  that  when  he  took 
office  last  December  be  "found  the  agency 
with  strong  ecientihc  competence,  but  this 
competence  was  poorly  marshalled.  There 
existed  a  clear  Imbalance  between  sclentlflc 
and  regulatory  responaibllltiea. 

"The  decision-making  envlronnMnt  was 
disorderly.  Profeeslonal  talent  was  stifled, 
poorly  directed  and  unmotivated.  Planning 
was  shockingly  myopic." 

To  oorrect  the  problems  he  found,  the 
new  cocnmlsaioner  put  new  people  In  key 
positions  and  ordered  another  of  the  agency's 
oontin«lng  series  of  reorgaAlxatlons. 

"Potitioal  and  economic  influences"  have 
hindered  PDA  operations  in  the  past,  accord- 
ing  to   Dr.   Bdwards. 

But.  he  added,  "the  agency  cannot  function 
■a  a  policy  arm  within  any  administration." 

n>A's  mission,  he  added,  is  to  carry  out 
the  laws  "on  behalf  of  the  American  con- 
s\uner. 

"We  mtut  continually  bear  In  mind  that 
we  are  a  consumer  protection  agency,  and 
our  primary  relationship  is  with  the 
coosumer. 

"All  of  our  decisions  must  be  made  in 
his  Interest  after  having  considered  all  of 
the  available  sclentlflc  evidence."  Dr  Ed- 
wards continued.  "A  decision  which  Is  influ- 
enced by  special  Interests  at  the  expense  of 
the  public  interest  Is  Indefensible  by  our- 
selves, by  the  public  and  even  by  the  special 
interest." 

In  testimony  before  Congress,  Dr.  Edwards 
set  seven  goals  for  his  agency  in  the  area 
of  food: 

Review  by  nest  June  at  least  half  of  the 
chemical  food  additives  now  generally  recog- 
nized as  safe. 

Strengthen  efforts  to  evaluate  the  cancer — 
and  mutation  causing  properties  of  food 
additives. 

Establish  a  more  comprehensive  food 
surveillance  and  inspection  program. 

Improve  sclentlflc  concern  for  and  capacity 
to  evaluate  food  safety. 

Introduce  the  concept  of  nutritional  qual- 
ity In  a  specific  manner  in  the  food  supply. 

Take  concrete  steps  to  assxire  truth  in 
marketing  food  to  the  consumer. 

Increase  FDA's  resources  "to  assure  our 
programs  provide  effective  and  efficient  con- 
sumer protection." 

The  Job  cannot  be  done  at  the  federal 
level  alone,  said  Dr.  Edwards,  adding  that 
state  and  local  governments  must  signifi- 
cantly Increase  their  activities  in  the  area 
and  enact  better  consumer  protection  laws. 
He  promised  them  FDA  asslstanoe. 

Turner  said  Nader  and  his  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Resrponaive  Law  Intend  to  keep 
attention  focused  on  FDA  and  are  not  stop- 
ping with  publication  of  their  report. 

"They're  going  to  need  a  lot  more  pres- 
3ure,"  said  Turner.  He  said  the  center  is 
contemplating  bringing  law  suits  to  accom- 
plish some  of  the  reforms  called  for  in  "The 
Chemical  Feast"  and  the  objectives  set  by 
Dr.  Edwards. 

t 


IKDUSTBT     HKLPXD     WUTK     "SxCUT"     ROT-KS 
ON    PlLTH 

(By  Douglas  Bloomfleld) 

Oo\'emment  tolerances  of  lUth  In  the  food 
supply  are  a  secret  from  the  American  public 
and  supposedly  from  the  food  industry  as 
well,  but  at  least  one  segment  of  the  busi- 
ness— the  spice  trade — helped  write  the  book. 

Although  federal  law  strictly  forbids  any 
filth  in  food,  the  US.  Ft>od  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration contends  It  Is  Impossible  to  keep  it 
all  out.  As  a  result  the  agency  has  established 
guidelines  for  amounts  of  extraneous  mate- 
rial It  win  tolerate  before  taking  any  action. 

These  are  guidelines  for  most.  If  not  all, 
elements  of  the  food  supply. 

In  the  case  of  spices,  seeds  and  herbs,  FDA 
and  the  American  Spice  Trade  Aasociatlon, 
(ASTA)  collaborated  to  compile  filth  toler- 
ances. As  part  of  the  FDA's  controversial 
reliance  on  Industry  self  regulation,  copies 
of  the  guidelines  were  distributed  to  ASTA 
members  and  individual  importers. 

Although  these  guidelines  are  supfxised  to 
be  kept  secret  from  the  Americsm  public.  The 
Plain  Dealer  has  obtained  a  oopy. 

They  went  into  effect  a  year  ago  and  os- 
tensibly cover  spices,  seeds  and  herbs  Im- 
ported through  FDA's  busy  New  York  Dis- 
trict'— which  means  about  two-thirds  of  all 
spices  brought  into  this  country.  Some  00% 
of  all  natural  spices  used  in  the  United  States 
are  Imported. 

The  public  was  not  Informed  of  this  ar- 
rangement setting  filth  tolerances  to  be  self- 
enforced  by  the  industry. 

FDA's  reliance  on  self-regulation  was 
harshly  criticized  as  ineffective  by  Its  critics 
in  the  coosumer  movement,  including  a  team 
of  investigators  working  under  Ralph  Nader. 

Although  the  guidelines  ofllclally  apply 
only  to  the  New  York  District,  they  are  be- 
lieved widely  circulated  throughout  the 
country  and  the  Industry  and  used  unoffi- 
cially In  FDA's  other  districts.  Thus  the  im- 
porters know  what  they  can  get  away  with 
before  the  FDA  Inspectors  will  order  tlielr 
{>roducts  cleaned  up  or  barred  from  the 
country. 

When  an  agency  spokesman  was  asked  why 
the  guldellnee  were  not  made  public,  he  said 
that  by  doing  that  "we'd  automatically  re- 
veal them  to  Industry,  and  we  don't  want 
Industry  to  know  the  exact  levels  we 
tolerate" 

Another  FDA  source  said,  "If  the  Industry 
finds  out  what  the  administrative  guideline 
Is — that  Is,  our  maximum  allowable  level — 
it  will  liecome  Industry's  minimum  level." 

It  is  not  known  to  what  extent  the  admin- 
istrative guidelines  for  all  other  items  are 
familiar  to  those  particular  segments  of  the 
Industry  to  which  they  apply. 

Weens  L.  Clevenger.  director  of  FDA's  New 
York  District,  told  an  ASTA  convention, 
"Contaminants  must  t>e  kept  to  an  atjsolute. 
Irreducible  minimum."  He  did  not  say  they 
must  be  totally  absent. 

FDA,  he  added,  asked  ASTA  to  prepare  a 
"statement  of  the  levels  of  the  most  preva- 
lent contaminants  of  the  spices  arriving 
here  in  the  largest  volumes  which  would 
meet  the  Intent  of  Congress." 

The  Intent  of  Congress,  as  expressed  In  the 
Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act,  Is  to  prevent 
"the  Introduction  or  delivery  for  Introduc- 
tion Into  interstate  commerce  of  any  food, 
drug,  device  or  cosmetic  that  Is  adulterated 
or  mlsbranded." 

Nothing  In  the  law  says  adulterated  or 
filth-containing  food  Is  acceptable. 

Clevenger  praised  the  industry's  "Hercu- 
lean effort"  In  drafting  the  filth-tolerance 
guidelines. 

The  guidelines  set  by  FDA  and  the  spice 
trade  are  for  excreta,  mold,  rodent  hairs,  in- 
sects, insect  fragments  and  bored  seeds.  They 
are  dated  June  23.  1960.  and  still  In  effect. 
according     to     FDA     compliance     director 


Thomas  W.  Brown.  Paprika  is  not  Included 
because  the  two  parties  could  not  agree  on  it. 

"Initial  examinations  at  entry  are  to  be 
nuule  by  the  unaided  eye,"  say  the  guide- 
lines. "A  microscope  or  hand  lens  may  be 
used  for  confirmation  when  necessary." 

The  number  of  samples  to  be  checked  by 
ASTA  inspectors  in  a  shipment  "must  be 
equal  to  the  square  root  of  the  numt>er  of 
packages,  bags  or  containers  In  the  lot,  with 
a  maximum  of  15  samples  drawn." 

FDA  makes  spot  checks  of  spice  imports 
because  "we  don't  Just  leave  It  up  to  them 
(ASTA)."  said  Thomas  W.  Brown  compli- 
ance director  in  the  agency's  bureau  of  foods. 

These  checks  are  visual,  and  only  rarely 
are  samples  actually  tested. 

Brown  said  the  arrangement  with  the 
spice  trade  is  "working  out  very  well,  accord- 
ing to  reports  we  get." 

These  are  the  tolerances  set  for  filth  In 
spices ; 

Excreta — Two  rodent  pellets  In  two  sam- 
ples Is  tolerable.  Up  to  60  milligrams  of  other 
excreta  (or  an  average  of  10  mg.  p>er  pwund) 
In  two  of  the  total  number  of  samples  also 
is  acceptable. 

Insects — They  must  be  dead.  That  can  In- 
clude the  whole  adult  Insect,  a  pupa,  a  larva 
or  a  major  portion  of  an  Insect.  A  maxim lun 
of  four  insects  In  all  the  samples  is  permis- 
sible. 

Mite  and  psoclds  (a  winged  Insect) — Noth- 
ing is  said  about  whether  they  must  be  dead 
or  alive.  Fewer  than  50  of  these  Insects  seen 
by  the  unaided  eye  means  the  lot  does  not 
have  to  be  fumigated,  sifted  or  blown. 

Bored  seeds  and  roots — Up  to  6%  of  the 
total  weight  of  seeds  and  roots  may  be  In- 
sect bored  or  otherwise  Insect  defiled  and 
the  lot  will  be  accepted. 

Mold — Up  to  6%  of  the  total  weight  may 
be  moldy. 

"While  commencement  of  the  program  was 
not  officially  announced,  the  Industry  was 
aware  that  a  great  portion  of  spice  imports 
In  April  and  early  May  1968  were  being  per- 
mitted to  enter  domestic  trade  without  in- 
spection," according  to  the  private  FDA 
memo  on  the  agreement  with  the  spice  trade. 

"The  importers  of  record  did  have  a  re- 
sponsibility in  seeing,  when  necessary,  that 
the  merchandise  was  properly  cleaned  or  re- 
conditioned," It  added. 

In  May  1968.  SI  FDA  Inspections  covered 
30  lots  of  adulterated  spices  which  were  not 
reconditioned  and  had  been  passed  under  the 
self-regulation  program.  These  were  seized. 
Another  67  lots  entering  the  coimtry  that 
month  also  were  found  to  be  adulterated  and 
ordered  reconditioned. 

DA  Inspectors  check  food  imports  at  all 
VS.  border  points,  including  Cleveland. 
Hundreds  of  items  of  all  kinds  are  detained 
every  month. 

On  the  average,  only  about  5%  of  the  Im- 
ports to  the  United  States  are  Inspected  by 
the  FDA,  according  to  John  Blue,  supervi- 
sory Inspector  of  the  Cleveland  resident  post. 
Inspections  are  made  on  the  scene  or  samples 
are  sent  to  labs  for  study. 

FDA  detention  may  be  challenged  by  the 
manufacturer  or  shipper,  in  which  case  tlie 
agency  will  bold  a  hearing  on  the  matter. 

If  the  order  is  not  contested,  the  product 
may  be  refused  entry  to  this  country.  The 
manufacturer  or  shipper  then  has  the  op- 
tion of  taking  It  back  or  having  the  ship- 
ment destroyed.  A  third  alternative  allows 
him  to  post  a  bond  and  take  the  product 
out  of  detention  to  have  It  reconditioned  tc 
meet  Import  standards. 

Blue  said  Cleveland  office  Inspectors  are 
checking  all  cheese  Imports  here  for  pesticide 
residue.  Other  food  Imports,  such  as  olives 
and  oranges,  may  be  checked  at  random  or 
possibly  not  at  all. 

Samples  taken  here  are  sent  to  the  agency's 
office  in  Cincinnati  for  analysis. 
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Imported  products  are  processed  for  do- 
mestic sale  and  may  be  inspected  in  the 
agency's  regular  domestic  program  of  check- 
ing manufacturing  planu  and  random  sam- 
pling of  products.  No  foreign  plants  are  in- 
Jpected  by  U.S.  authorities,  according  to  FDA. 

BrrrsKKiss  Lingkrs  on  Ctclamatx  Rctheat 
(By  Douglas  Bloomfield) 

Repercussions  continue  to  be  felt  In  the 
^nke  of  the  government's  ban  on  the  arti- 
flcul  sweetener  cyclamate,  which  proved  em- 
barrassing to  the  US.  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
Ittratlon  when  It  was  forced  to  retreat  under 
pressure  from  the  food  Industry. 

Critics  accused  the  goverrunent  of  putting 
economic  Interests  ahead  of  public  respon- 
sibility when  Robert  Pinch,  then  secretary  of 
health,  education  and  welfeire.  modified 
earlier  restrictions  on  use  of  cyclamates  in 
foods  and  beverages. 

The  ban,  announced  by  Finch  In  October, 
U  required  by  law  (the  Delaney  amendment) 
when  a  food  additive  is  found  to  cause  can- 
cer in  test  animals  or  man. 

The  Plain  Dealer  has  learned  consumer 
advocate  Ralph  Nader  plans  to  file  suit  to 
force  a  total  cyclamate  ban.  He  will  contend 
the  way  FDA  Is  administering  the  matter 
violates  the  law. 

PDA  Itself  is  reportedly  reconsidering  Its 
djjcision  to  permit  continued  use  of  cycla- 
mates. It  is  under  pressure  from  its  own  scl- 
entlflc staff  to  totally  ban  foods  containing 
It. 

Another  artificial  sweetener,  saccharin, 
was  labeled  safe  in  late  July  by  a  special 
panel  of  the  National  Academy  of  Science- 
National  Research  Council,  but  the  group 
recommended  further  lat>oratory  studies  on 
a  possible  link  to  cancer  and  other  diseases. 

FDA  requested  the  academy  study  in 
March  after  a  University  of  Wisconsin  re- 
learcber  reported  that  a  combination  of  sac- 
charin and  cholesterol  injected  into  the 
bladders  of  mice  caused  cancer  in  some. 

Dr.  Charles  C.  Edwards,  FDA  commission- 
er, said  he  considered  the  Wisconsin  experi- 
ments "inappropriate"  because  the  chemi- 
cals were  not  administered  orally  to  the 
mice. 

The  dangers  of  cyclamates  were  known  20 
years  ago  by  FDA,  according  to  agency  scien- 
tists and  others,  but  the  artificial  sweetener 
was  approved  for  public  use.  It  was  not  until 
outside  labs  spotlighted  the  problem  that 
FDA  finally  acted  late  last  year. 

And  at  that,  Secretary  Pinch  reportedly 
reprimanded  FDA  scientists  who  brought 
the  matter  to  a  head,  and  he  subsequently 
opened  loopholes  to  help  industry  get  around 
the  government  ban. 

Pood  producers  were  given  an  additional 
•even  months — from  Feb.  1  to  Sept.  1,  1970 — 
to  sell  already  packaged  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables  and  Juices  containing  cyclamates. 

They  can  put  new  labels  on  their  prod- 
ucts and  sell  them  in  grocery  stores  as  "over- 
the-counter  drugs."  No  prescription  will  be 
required. 

In  March  of  this  year  Finch  overruled  FDA 
sdvlee  and  allowed  continued  use  of  soft 
drink  bottles  that  were  labeled  sugar-free  or 
containing  less  than  1  or  2  calories  although 
the  bottles  actually  contained  sugar-sweet- 
ened soft  drinks. 

He  extended  the  deadline  on  remortng  the 
mislabeled  bottles  from  the  end  of  this  year 
until  Oct.   1,   1972. 

Dr.  Edwards  explained:  "In  a  meeting  with 
(Pinch  and)  representatives  of  the  l>ottllng 
Industry,  it  was  agreed  that  plans  would  be 
formulated  to  allow  the  use  of  the  massive 
Inventory  of  soft  drink  bottles  labeled  for 
cydamate-contalnlng   products." 

A  study  of  FDA  sponsored  by  Nader  de- 
clared Pinch's  retreat  on  the  cyclamate  ban 
In  light  of  "dramatic  evidence  of  hazard" 
was  "at  best  cynically  Irresponsible." 

The  Nader  Report  said,  "The  delay  allowed 
owners  of  foods  already  canned  to  cut  their 
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losses  which  could  have  been  close  to  $100 
million." 

A  bill  has  been  Introduced  In  the  U.S. 
Senate  to  reimburse  the  Industry  for  losses 
suffered  as  a  result  of  the  cyclamate  ban. 
An  associate  of  Nader  has  labeled  the  meas- 
ure '"another  example  of  corporate  socialism, 
where  we  pay  for  the  risk  companies  take." 

In  the  case  of  soft  drinks,  federal  health 
officials  acknowledged  receiving  reports  from 
Ohio  and  five  other  states  Unking  diabetic 
aggravation  to  the  mislabeled  bottles. 

Cartons  and  bottle  caps  were  ordered 
changed,  but  the  government  decided  to  al- 
low use  of  the  mislabeled  bottles  until  Octo- 
ber 1972. 

Diabetics  complain  they  are  more  likely  to 
read  the  bottle  label  than  the  cap  or  carton. 
Moreover,  they  add,  the  labeling  on  the  bot- 
tle is  in  clear  conflict  with  the  cap  and 
carton. 

Cyclamates  were  the  principal  artificial 
sweeteners  in  low-calorie  beverages  until 
banned  from  general  purpose  drlnlcs  effective 
January  1  this  year.  The  chemical  has  been 
linked  to  cancer,  birth  defects  and  genetic 
damage  in   laboratory   animals. 

Finch  has  said,  "There  is  absolutely  no 
evidence  to  demonstrate  in  any  way  that  the 
iise  of  cyclamates  has  caused  cancer  in  man." 

But  he  said  he  was  forced  to  impose  the 
ban  by  the  1968  "Delaney  amendment," 
which  he  feels  should  be  liberalized  to  give 
the  secretary  more  discretion. 

C(»nmlssloner  Edwards  wants  it  "modified 
to  permit  some  scientific  rationality  in  mak- 
ing these  decisions.  If  we  were  to  apply  the 
criteria  of  the  Delaney  amendment  across- 
the-board,  eventually  we  would  be  reduced 
to  a  nation  of  vegetarians  and  even  some  of 
the   vegetables   would  have   to   be   banned." 

The  Nixon  administration  reportedly  plans 
to  ask  Congress  soon  to  repeal  the  measure 
altogether. 

The  Nader  study  of  PDA  concluded  the 
amendment  should  not  be  weakened  but 
strengthened  to  similarly  ban  additives  which 
may  cause  genetic  damage  and  birth  defects 
as  well. 

Finch's  criticism,  says  the  report.  Is  ptoot 
politicians  cannot  be  trusted  to  protect  con- 
sumers unless  the  law  leaves  them  no  alter- 
native. 

After  the  cyclamate  ban,  the  soft  drink  In- 
dustry quickly  shifted  to  new  formulations 
that  usiially  contained  sugar.  But  the  bever- 
age was  put  in  the  old  returnable  bottles  in- 
delibly marked  to  indicate  NO  sugar. 

FDA  recommended  the  old  bottles  be 
junked  within  one  year  and  until  then  stick- 
ers or  neck  bands  be  placed  on  them  to  indi- 
cate presence  of  sugar.  After  the  Industry 
protested  personally  to  Finch  that  this  would 
create  economic  and  technical  problems,  the 
secretary  ordered  the  plan  dropped. 

At  the  urging  of  the  food  industry.  Pinch 
reclassified  cyclamates  from  food  additives 
to  over-the-counter  drugs.  This  allows  cycla- 
mate food  products  to  remain  In  grocery 
stores  with  a  new  warning  lat>el. 

"How  In  the  world  can  you  call  apricots  a 
drug?"  asked  a  disgruntled  FDA  official. 

Comnaissloner  Edwards  signed  the  reclassi- 
fication order  grudgingly  and  against  some  of 
the  best  scientific  advice  in  his  agency, 
sources  said.  The  order  reportedly  was  pre- 
pared by  Pinch's  political  staff,  not  by  FDA 
regulators  or  scientists. 

The  episode  may  have  been  in  Dr.  Ed- 
wards' mind  when  he  told  a  Temple  Univer- 
sity audience  In  May,  "A  decision  which  is 
Influenced  by  special  Interests  at  the  expense 
of  the  public  interests  indefensible  by  our- 
selves, by  the  public  and  by  the  special  Inter- 
est." 

ADDrnves   Fobtift   Food,   bttt   Some   Abb   a 
Pxsn, 

(By  Douglas  Bloomfleld) 

There  are  more  than  3.000  different  cbemi- 
/  cal  additives  In  our  food  supply. 


Many  are  useful.  Others  contribute  only  a 
cosmetic  effect.   Some  are  dangerous. 

Additives  help  retard  spoilage,  improve 
flavor  and  add  vitanUns.  They  make  beer 
foam,  oranges  orange  and  maraschino  cher- 
ries red.  But  a  few  have  been  linked  to  heart 
disease,  cancer  and  brain  damage. 

Dr.  Jean  Mayer,  President  Nixon's  adviser 
on  nutrition,  has  said:  "We  can  live  perfectly 
well  without  additives." 

The  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration  Is 
supposed  to  keep  a  careful  eye  on  additives, 
barring  all  not  proven  safe.  But  there  a4>pears 
to  be  a  wide  gap  between  theory  and  practice. 

Even  lYesldent  Nixon  is  bothered.  In  his 
consumer  message  last  fall,  he  asked  FDA 
to  review  and  revise  its  list  of  food  additives 
classified  Generally  Recognized  as  Safe 
(GRAS). 

There  is  concern  within  FDA  as  well.  Leo 
Friedman,  acting  director  of  the  agency's 
toxicology  division,  said:  "It  is  becoming 
increasingly  clear  that  untoward  effects  in 
people,  stemming  from  food  additives,  are 
exceedingly  difficult  to  recognize  or  even  es- 
tablish with  any  degree  of  certainty  onoe 
suspicion  has  been  aroused." 

He  feels  that  "every  effort  should  be  made 
to  re-examine  and  update  the  safety  evalua- 
tion of  all  such  compounds  at  regular  inter- 
vals." 

A  two-year  investigation  of  FDA  sponsored 
by  consumer  advocate  Ralph  Nader  con- 
cluded that  the  agency  "should  face  up  pub- 
licly to  what  Is  knows  privately  about  food 
additive  regulation — that  the  program  is  a 
mess.  The  consumer  might  be  more  wary, 
and  therefore  better  off,  if  there  was  no  pro- 
gram of  food  standards  designed  to  protect 
him." 

Chemicals  may  get  Into  foods  In  several 
ways: 

Deliberately  added  as  flavorings,  preserva- 
tives, enhancers  and  so  on. 

Inadvertently  introduced  Into  food  In 
manufacturing  (from  packages  cm-  machines, 
for  example)  at  through  natural  processes 
such  as  formation  of  toxin-producing  sub- 
sances  in  mold. 

From  animalfi  treated  with  veterinary 
drugs  before  being  slaughtered. 

The  use  of  chemicals  as  food  additives  has 
increased  by  more  than  50%  in  the  past  10 
years,  according  to  FDA,  which  cautions  that 
"many  of  these  chemicals  are  known  to  be 
toxic  in  large  quantities." 

Last  year  FDA  received  476  new  applloa- 
tions  for  food  additives.  62  were  approved 
and  148  rejected. 

Part  of  the  consumer's  problem  in  identify- 
ing what  has  been  deliberately  added  to  his 
food  Is  FDA's  requirement  that  technical, 
not  conunon  names  be  used.  Thus  water  is 
hydrogen  oxide  and  table  salt  is  sodium 
chloride  on  some  labels. 

Using  common  names  and  issuing  a  dic- 
tionary of  additives  are  two  of  the  remedies 
proposed  by  consumer  Interests. 

Many  additives  are  not  even  listed  on  food 
labels.  Neither,  for  that  matter,  are  the  in- 
gredients of  many  products.  These  all  are 
items  that  FDA  accepts  as  standardized,  such 
as  mayonnaise,  margarine,  vinegar,  Ice  cream, 
coooa  and  macaroni.  Even  some  nonstand- 
ardlzed  foods  are  exempted  from  identifying 
spices,  coloring,  additives  and  other  ingre- 
dients. 

This  can  be  dangerous  for  persoiLs  with 
Clergies,  diabetes  and  other  problems  who 
want  to  avoid  certain  Ingredients  such  as 
eggs,  sugar  and  milk.  About  20  million  Amer- 
icans are  In  this  category. 

Nearly  all  standards  were  set  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  producers.  When  a  standard 
of  Identity  Is  agreed  on.  all  products  of  that 
type  must  comply  with  the  standard  on  in- 
gredients. Use  of  some  optional  items  is 
often  allowed,  but  basic  Ingredients  tend  to 
be  strictly  controlled. 

Nonstandvdlzed  foods  must  list  Ingre- 
dients in  descending  order  of  weight  in  the 
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product,  but  there  Is  no  requirement  that 
relative  amounts  be  noted. 

Pet  foods  tend  to  be  more  informatively 
labeled  than  human  foods.  This  can  be  seen 
In  a  comparison  of  two  cans  of  stew.  The 
one  for  human  consumption  lists  the  In- 
^edlents,  but  not  by  percentage.  The  p)et 
food  label  includes  Ingredients  plus  a  per- 
centage analysis  by  nutrient  so  the  dog  owner 
con  get  the  best  protein  buy  for  his  pet. 

The  human  consumer,  by  reading  food 
labels,  has  no  Idea  how  much  beef  Is  In  his 
beef  stroganofT.  peanuts  In  peanut  butter, 
orange  Juice  in  orange  drink ,  strawberries 
In  strawberry  Jam.  meat  in  hot  dogs  or 
chicken  in  chicken  soup. 

Copies  of  standards  for  specific  products 
are  available  to  consumers  who  send  a  re- 
quest to  the  FDA.  Washington.  D.C.  Alert 
shoppers  have  learned  that  the  difference 
between  two  or  more  brands  or  a  standard- 
ized product  Is  primarily  price,  and  thus 
they  are  able  to  save  money. 

Industry  strenuously  fights  efforta  for  full 
disclosure  of  ingredients,  contending  that 
thla  would  require  them  to  give  secret  recipes 
to  competitors.  Ck>nsumertsts.  however,  con- 
tend that  they  would  not  be  disclosing 
reclpea  or  production  methods,  but  would 
niOTely  be  telling  cutomers  what  they  are 
eating  and  how  much  of  U. 

"The  various  PDA  food  standards  and 
exemptions  now  in  force  read  like  a  catalogue 
of  favors  to  special  Industrial  interests."  said 
the  Nader  study. 

It  called  the  ORA3  list  a  tool  for  suppres- 
sion of  consumer  Information,  allowing 
doeena  of  Ingredients  unknown  to  consumers 
to  be  used  In  roo<L" 

The  GRAS  concept  should  be  abolished.  It 
added,  and  in  thfe  meantime  the  number  of 
Items  should  be  drastically  reduced,  remov- 
ing each  chemical  about  which  there  Is  even 
a  single  doubt. 

FDA  Commlaaloner  Charles  C.  Edwards  said 
the  review  of  the  ORAS  list  requested  by 
President  Nlzon  is  being  done  "within  the 
context  of  an  over-all  look  at  the  safety  of 
our  food  supply."  He  expects  to  be  halfway 
through  the  list  by  next  summer. 

The  study,  Edwards  said,  will  apply  "1970 
scientific  knowledge  to  safety  Judgments 
which  in  fact  were  last  made  15  to  20  years 
ago." 

The  FDA  is  responsible  for  evaluating  all 
chemicals  proposed  as  food  additives  and  to 
establish  a  tolerance  level  for  each.  But  it 
was  allowed  to  exempt  more  than  600  chem- 
icals from  clearance  requirements  "because 
they  were  considered  safe  by  experts '  and 
put  on  the  ORAS  list,  according  to  the 
agency. 

Cyclamates  were  one  of  those  "safe"  chem- 
icals. The  artificial  sweetner  was  banned  last 
year  as  a  possible  cause  of  cancer.  Another, 
still  on  the  list.  Is  monosodlum  glutamate 
(MSO).  the  flavor  enhancer. 

Recent  studies  indicate  that  MSO  "Is  po- 
tentially hazardous."  FDA  reports,  but 
"available  information  Is  insvifllclent  to  Jus- 
tify action."  Research  Is  continuing. 

Cyclamates  were  banned  last  fall  under  the 
Delaney  amendment  to  the  FDA  law.  which 
requires  removal  of  any  additive  causing  can- 
cer In  test  aiUmals. 

Critics  have  assailed  the  law  from  both 
sides. 

Some,  like  Edwards,  feel  It  Is  too  rigid  and 
leaves  no  room  for  administrative  or  scien- 
tific discretion.  They  argue  that  even  salt 
and  sugar  could  be  harmful  In  excessive 
amounts  This  has  not  been  proven,  how- 
ever. 

The  Nixon  administration  reportedly  is 
planning  to  a«k  Congress  to  repeal  the  De- 
laney amendment. 

Others,  Ilk*  Nader,  say  the  law  is  not 
strong  enough.  They  oppose  giving  political 
appointees  such  discretionary  powers.  They 
also    want    the   measure   to   cover    addltlvee 


which  may  cause  genetic  damage  and  birth 
defects. 

"In  view  of  the  possibility  that  other  ad- 
ditives may  be  as  dangerous  as  the  cycla- 
mates." says  the  agency.  "It  now  appears 
essential  that  FDA  and  the  food-addltlve  In- 
dustry Jointly  reevaluate  over  the  next  three 
years  all  of  the  known  GRAS  addltlvee,  other 
additives  that  have  been  unilaterally  classi- 
fied by  Industry  as  ORAS,  and  some  approved 
additives  for  which  tolerances  now  In  exist- 
ence may  have  to  be  changed." 

The  Plain  Dealer  has  learned  that  Nader 
may  not  be  willing  to  wait  three  years  and 
is  considering  filing  suit  in  federal  court  to 
have  the  GRAS  list  abolished 

In  the  use  of  many  additives.  Nader  says, 
the  agency  "has  permitted  a  sell-now,  test- 
later  posture  by  the  companies.  FDA  has 
admitted  that  It  has  heavily  relied  on  sum- 
mary Eissurances  by  food  companies  about 
additives  and  has  not  checked  in  detail  the 
raw  test  data." 

Consumer  Interest  want  the  government 
not  to  rely  on  Industry  labs  but  to  do  as 
much  of  the  testing  as  possible  and  to  super- 
vise more  closely  testing  It  cannot  do  itself. 

The  additive  problem  can  be  seen  well  In 
five  examples: 

MSO,  salt  and  sugar  were  added  to  baby 
food,  with  FDA  permission,  for  no  other  pur- 
poee  than  to  make  the  food  palatable  to 
mothers.  Despite  scientific  evidence  showing 
that  MSG  caused  brain  damage  in  mice  and 
the  urging  of  Its  removal  by  Dr.  Mayer.  FDA 
resisted  taking  action. 

The  baby  food  producers  themselves  finally 
removed  the  Ingredient  voluntarily  In  the 
wake  of  unfavorable  publicity.  But  the  FDA 
still  has  taken  no  further  action  of  MSO  or 
on  any  other  unnecessary  Ingredients  In  baby 
food. 

The  presence  of  MSO  must  be  listed  on  all 
products  except  mayonnaise.  French  dressing 
and  salad  dressing.  Its  function  Is  to  enhance 
flavor 

Red  4  Is  an  artificial  food  coloring  described 
by  the  World  Health  Organization  as  danger- 
ous to  humans.  When  the  FDA  considered  de- 
claring It  unsafe,  the  producers  of  maras- 
chino cherries  argued  that  nobody  eats 
enough  of  their  product  to  do  any  harm.  The 
FDA  bowed  to  pressure  and  excluded  Red  4 
from  all  foods  except  maraschino  cherries.  No 
health  warning  is  required  on  the  label. 

Cyclamates.  the  artificial  sweeteners,  were 
first  linked  to  cancer  In  FDA's  own  labs  about 
20  years  before  the  agency  slapped  a  ban  on 
them 

Caflelne  is  added  to  cola  and  Dr.  Pepper 
soft  drinks,  but  the  makers  of  those  bever- 
ages won  FDA  permission  to  keep  that  Infor- 
mation off  their  labels  by  having  them  de- 
clared standard  Ingredients.  All  other  soft 
drinks  containing  caffeine,  however,  must 
reveal  that  fact  on  their  labels.  FDA  scien- 
tists and  officials  opposed  the  exemption  but 
bowed  under  pressure  from  the  White  House, 
a  U.S.  Senator  and  the  Industry. 

The  Senator  was  Richard  Ruseell.  D.-Qa., 
who  called  FDA  to  express  "Interest"  In  the 
matter,  according  to  former  Associate  Com- 
missioner Kenneth  Kirk  In  an  Interview  with 
Life  magazine.  The  world's  largest  cola  pro- 
ducer is  one  of  Russell's  constituents,  At- 
lanta-based Coca-Cola. 

Some  approved  food  colorings  In  baked 
goods  have  t>een  found  to  decompose  during 
baking  or  to  react  with  vitamins  in  food  to 
form  compounds  whose  effects  are  unknown. 

The  FDA  reports  that  about  10  million 
Americans  get  some  form  of  food  poisoning 
every  year. 

Although  development  of  new  foods  and 
new  technology  have  ended  some  forms  of 
contamination,  these  same  "Improvements" 
bring  an  Increased  threat  to  health. 

"Technology  has  also  contributed  to  the 
proliferation  of  products  about  which  rela- 
tively Uttle  Is  known  and  has  actually  In- 
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creased  the  potential  for  widespread  food- 
borne  epidemics  to  occur."  FDA  reports. 

"At  the  same  time."  it  continues,  'changes 
In  food  processing  methods  have  tended  to 
disguise  some  common  Indicators  of  con- 
Umlnatlon,  such  as  decompoeltlon.  noxious 
gases  and  discoloration,  that  used  to  alert 
consumers  that  food  fight  be  unsafe." 

But  safety  Is  not  the  only  consideration 
according  to  Edwards.  Effectiveness  and  quaw 
tty  of  food  also  must  be  considered. 

"If  I  am  reading  consumer  complaints  cor- 
rectly, among  other  things,  they  are  saying 
that  at  least  for  some  foods,  there  must  be 
a  positive  gain  or  benefit  in  the  food  or.  la 
the  case  of  food  additives,  there  must  b«  a 
positive  reason  for  Its  use."  he  said. 

Toward  this  end.  he  added.  FDA  plans  to 
establish  nutritional  guidelines  for  selected 
classes  of  foods. 

These  would  not  be  formal  standards  of 
nutritional  quality,  he  explained,  but  Infor- 
mal guidelines  for  industry  to  follow  volun- 
tarily. 

This  would  Involve  agency-Industry  col- 
laboration on  deciding  how  nutritional  qual- 
ity should  be  explained  on  food  labels. 

"We  would  then  expect  that  commercial 
pressures  would  cause  processors  to  use  the 
guidelines  in  formulating  and  designing  their 
products."  Edwards  said  "If  they  do  so  ex- 
tensively, there  will  be  no  reason  to  consider 
a  mandatory  mechanism.  ' 

Food   Makers   Quittly   Recall  Items 
(By  Douglas  Bloomfield) 

Pood  manufacturers  often  quietly  remove 
products  from  the  market  for  reasons  run- 
ning from  labeling  mficups  to  bacterial  con- 
taminatlon. 

The  U.S.  Pood  and  Drug  Administration. 
which  has  Jurisdiction  over  these  actions. 
publlshee  a  weekly  list  of  recalls  reported  by 
the  InduBtry. 

The  FDA  reported  138  food  recalls  last  year. 
268  seizures.  174  citations.  17  prosecutions 
and  7  injunctions. 

In  the  first  three  months  of  1970,  FDA 
seized  33  food  products  because  of  adulter- 
ation with  filth,  detained  220  Imported  food 
shipments  for  the  same  reason  and  Instituted 
criminal  prosecution  proceedings  against  8 
firms. 

In  addition,  the  Industry  Instituted  about 
100  recalls  by  the  middle  of  the  year.  Includ- 
ing one  by  a  mldwestern  supermarket  chain 
Involving  72  different  products  adulterated 
by  rodents  In  Its  warehouse. 

Recall  Is  a  voluntary  action  by  the  manu- 
facturer or  ddstrlbutor  to  remove  a  product 
from  the  market.  It  can  be  Initiated  by  an 
PDA  request  If  the  agency  feels  there  is  a 
serious  health  hazard.  But  the  PDA  request 
has  no  legal  basis  and  there  Is  no  penalty 
for  refusal,  although  the  agency  does  have 
some  alternatives. 

It  can  seize  an  adulterated  product  and, 
through  the  U.S.  Justice  Department,  go  to 
court  to  keep  It  off  the  market. 

Although  the  agency's  authority  Is  prod- 
uct-oriented. It  can  take  criminal  action 
against  persons  or  firms  It  considers  respon- 
sible for  a  bad  product.  A  citation  Is  Issued 
and  an  informal  hearing  held  by  the  FDA— 
usually  following  civil  action  against  the 
product — before  deciding  to  ask  the  Justice 
Department  to  prosecute. 

The  FDA  has  no  power  of  injunction  or 
authority  to  Issue  cease  and  desist  orders. 
These  must  come  from  the  federal  courts. 

The  Justice  Department  Is  the  FDA's 
lawyer,  and  If  the  attorney  general  does  not 
want  to  take  a  case,  for  whatever  reason, 
the  agency  can't  look  for  another  lawyer. 
The   case   Is   dropped. 

Beyond  the  obvious  need  to  build  a  good 
legal  case  before  going  to  court,  the  FDA 
also  must  be  aware  of  the  political  Impli- 
cations of  Its  action  for  the  administration 
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The  others  Involved  a  mlsbranded  beverage 
and  a  food  additive  with  a  banned  Ingredient, 
cyclamate. 

The  actions  were  listed  In  the  FDA  weekly 
recall  reports  for  weeks  ending  July  8,  16 
and  22. 

Only  three  of  the  products  were  distributed 
on  the  retail  level  In  Ohio,  according  to  the 


in  DOwer  say  Its  critics.  PoUtlcal  consldera-      alert  the  public.  Pear  of  adverse  publicity  Is 

,7nn*  lonit  have  Influenced  operation  of  the     behind   Industry    reluctance. 

ZZ  ^ncy    insiders  admlt*^  Lack  of  ad«,uate  public  warntog  Is  one 

vo  untary  vrtthdrawals  of  products  from  reason  FDA  recalls  are  never  totally  success- 
fh.  market  appear  on  the  FDA  Weekly  Re-  ful.  Another  reason,  according  to  an  agency 
i.n  Renort  a  little-known  government  pub-  spokesman.  Is  the  fact  an  unknown  num- 
«f*Uon  printed  In  small  type  and  given  Urn-      ber  of  products  are  purchased  and  consumed. 

^^  rtiR«ibutlon  Critics  of  the  FDA  and  Its  recall  process     --  -- 

K  u  ^nt  to  aW>ut  350  newspapers,  radio      say  the  consumer  will  not  be  properly  pro-      FDA.  They  are 

1  .  fl^lir^    RfAtions     Dcriodlc^s     trade      tected    until    the    agency    becomes    master         Treasure  Isle  frozen  cooked  shrimp  In  plas- 
r'SbU^S       go^rnment^  S^S^   ^d      ra'^her  than*  servant^f  thT  Industry  It  Is  sup-     tic  bags,  packed  by  Ocean  Product^Inc.  ol 
"snme  indus'try  people,"  according  to  FDA's      posed  to  regulate,  ends  Its  reliance  on  In- 
iXmtlon  offlcV^  dustry  self-regulation  and  gets  stronger  en- 

This  means  It  Is  received  by  only  a  small      forcement  powers. 
n«rcenta«e  of  the  naUon's  21,000  regularly         Food  recall  for  the  first  half  of  1970  show 
^hilshed  newspapers,  magazines  and  trade      a  wide  variety  of  health-related  problems: 
puoiuuic"  f  i-  sa»„»,oi  viiinrirprf  tTioiiRftnd  nounds  of  DOD- 

joumals. 

An  FDA  press  officer  said  the  list  Is  sent 
only  to  those  who  have  requested  It  at  one 
time  or  another,  and  that  most  recipients 
Ignore  It. 

This  Is  because  they  do  not  realize  the 
importance  of  the  document,  he  speculated. 
FDA  makes  no  effort  to  draw  attention  to 
important  Items  on  the  list  or  offer  addl- 
Uonal  explanation,  as  many  government 
agencies  do  when  they  Issue  statistical  and 
technical  Information. 

The  FDA  press  man  said  that  If  more  effort 
were  made  to  publicize  the  Information  on 
the  list.  It  would  take  longer  to  get  out  be- 
cause of  red  tape  and  probably  would  be 
suppressed  by  the  poUtlcally  sensitive  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Department,  of  which 


Several  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  pop 
com  containing  "rodent  contamination." 

Candy    bars    short    weighted — 25%    below 
the  amount  marked  on  the  label. 

Nonfat  dry  milk  contaminated  with  sal- 
monella. 

Frozen  strawberry  pies  containing  rodent 
contaminated  fruit 


Dover,  Fla.  Samples  checked  by  the  FDA  con- 
tained salmonella,  bacteria  that  cause  food 
poisoning.  About  40.000  pounds  of  the  product 
are  on  the  market.  Packages  Involved  are 
those  coded  01590 — the  first  0  Is  1970  and  the 
159  Is  the  numbered  day  of  the  year.  June  8 — 
and  earlier. 

Hickory  Farms  of  Ohio  ginger  marmalade 
in  12-ounce  glass  Jars,  manufactured  by  Char- 
lotte-Charles Inc.  of  Evanston,  HI.,  and  dis- 


tributed by  Hickory  Farms  of  Ohio,  Toledo. 

Insect  fragnsents  were  found  In  a  sample  of 

^^^^  one  raw  Ingredient,  diced  ginger.  About  408 

More  Than  20.000  boxes  of  thyme  season-     Jars  remain  on  the  market.  Cases  are  marked 

B  3  9  70. 

Bravo  Enriched  Macaroni.  In  slx-ounoe 
boxes  marked  "an  Ideal  first  solid  food  for 
babies."    manufactured    by   Bravo    Macaroni 


Ing  with  salmonella. 

Over  64,000  cases  of  baby  foods  discolored 
by  suspected  breakdown  of  enamel  on  the 
underside  of  the  ltd. 

Seasoned  bread  crumbs  adulterated  with 
pieces  of  paper  and  cellophane. 
E^gg  noodles  with  salmonella. 
Two  thousand  cases  of  candy  with  Insect 
and  rodent  contamination. 
PDA  18  a  part  About    460,000    cases    of    sliced    pimentos 

With  this  philosophy,  rarely  Is  any  effort      with  glass  particles  found  In  some  Jars, 
made  to  draw  attention  to  dangers  revealed         And  a  wide  variety  of  foods  containing  bac- 
on the  recaU  list.  terla,  oil  thinner,  broken  glass.  Insect  parts 
In  fact,  on  only  one  occasion  this  year  did      and  pesticides. 

the  agency  make  an  extra  effort  to  warn  the  „^.   ^ 

Dubllc  That  was  when  a  shipment  of  frozen     Harmful  Food  or  Drugs?  Tell  FDA  OmcE     ite  legal  authority  and  budget 
pizzas  were  found  to  contain  mushrooms  con-  About  It  It  does  not  have  the  power  to  subpoena 
..,--.-, 1      -           Most  of  the  action  taken  by  the  U.S.  Pood 


Co.  of  Rochester,  N.Y.  Twelve  of  142  cases  are 
estimated  to  remain  on  the  market.  They  are 
marked  031870  on  the  shipping  cartons.  FDA 
analysis  found  salmonella  contamination. 

PDA  Fah-ing  To  Protect  PtrBLic 
For   a  variety  of  reasons,  the  U.S.  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  Is  falling  Its  mis- 
sion to  protect  the  quality  and  safety  of  the 
nation's  food  supply. 

Some  of  the  reasons  lie  In  limitations  on 


tamlnated  vrith  deadly  botulism  organisms. 

Distribution  of  the  pizzas  had  been  so  ex- 
tensive, the  agency  admitted,  they  could  not 
be  collected  quickly  enough  without  pubUc 
nouce. 

Ralph  Nader,  the  consumer  gadfly,  has 
urged  announcement  In  news  media  of  all 
major  recalls  by  the  HEW  secretary  for  the 
quickest,  widest  possible  exposure. 

Manufacturers  and  distributors  of  the 
products  ordered  off  the  market  are  under  no 
obligation  to  warn  consumers,  and  they 
don't. 

Many  In  the  consumer  movement  feel  those 
In  the  food  Industry  responsible  for  the  bad 
products  should  be  required  by  law  to  warn 
the  public  through  prominent  advertise- 
ments In  the  media  and  prominent  notices  in 
•tores. 

Recall  Is  sometimes  turned  Into  a  public 
relations  gimmick,  charged  one  consumerlst. 

"When  heat  is  on,  the  company  says,  Oh 
yes.  We  re  recalling  it."  But  the  recall  Is  only 
one  way — to  the  distributors,"  he  said. 

"They  don't  consider  the  consumers.  The 
question  Is  how  strenuous  and  conscientious 
Is  their  effort:  Do  they  warn  consumers?  Do 
they  call  the  news  media?  The  answer  Is  al- 
most always  no." 

One  of  the  largest  recent  recalls  was  an  or- 
der to  remove  about  14  million  servings  of 
five  types  of  packaged  soups  because  they 
contained  noodles  contaminated  with  sal- 
monella, a  bacteria  that  causes  food  poison- 
ing. 

The  soup  company  began  recalling  the 
soups  March  26  by  notifying  Its  distributors 
and  the  government  of  the  bacterial  con- 
tamination. The  public  was  not  warned  un- 
til the  middle  of  April,  when  the  matter  was 
Item  29  on  the  FDA's  weekly  recaU  list. 

A  company  spokesman  told  The  Plain 
Dealer  his  company  felt  It  had  no  obli- 
gation to  warn  the  public  of  the  danger,  al- 


and Drug  Administration  against  food  pro- 
ducers who  cheat  on  composition,  weight, 
packaging  and  other  aspects  of  their  products 
has  been  In  response  to  consumer  complaints, 
the  agency  admits. 

Consumers  who  come  across  a  food,  drug, 
cosmetic  or  health  device  they  think  Is  mis- 
labeled, unsanitary  or  otherwise  harmful  are 
urged  by  the  FDA  to  report  It. 

"Of  course,"  says  the  agency,  "the  FDA  will 
not  take  action  solely  on  your  complaint,  but 
It  will  Investigate  your  report  promptly  and 
act  If  necessary." 

Complaints  can  be  mailed  or  called  Into 
the  FDA  Cleveland  office  or  directly  to 
Washington. 

The  report  to  the  PDA  should  clearly  de- 
scribe the  problem,  prodtict,  package,  and 
place  purchased.  Remains  of  the  suspected 
product  or  the  container  should  be  retained, 
along  with  any  unop)ened  packages  of  the 
product  bought  at  the  same  time. 

If  Injury  or  Illness  is  involved.  It  should 
be  reported  to  a  doctor. 

The  matter  also  should  be  reported  to  the 
manufacturer,  packer  or  distributor  of  the 
product  as  well  as  the  store  where  It  was 
purchased. 

Other  complaints  on  foods,  drugs  and  cos- 
metics should  be  referred  to  proper  author- 
ities; suspected  false  advertising  to  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission;  meat  and  poultry 
products  to  state  or  federal  agriculture  de- 
partments; restaurant  sanitation  to  local 
health  authorities  and  products  made  and 
sold  exclusively  within  Ohio  should  be  re- 
ported to  local  or  state  health  and  legal  offi- 
cials. 

^ 

FDA  Listed  20  Foods  as  Recalled 
Last  Month 


witnesses  or  to  compel  food  firms  to  dis- 
close records.  Its  funds  for  plant  inspec- 
tions, sample  testing  and  analysis  have  In- 
creased only  1%  m  the  last  decade,  while 
shipments  of  foods  by  manufacturers  have 
Increased  15  times. 

Congress  should  give  these  deflclencles 
inunediate  attention. 

Other  reasons  for  FDA's  failure  He  In 
attitudes  within  the  department  that  put  In- 
terests of  the  food  industry  above  those  of 
the  public  that  the  FDA  Is  supposed  to  be 
serving;  In  a  fossilized  bureaucracy  that  re- 
sists reforms  that  top  administrators  con- 
cede are  necessary,  and  In  poor  use  of  the 
limited  powers  at  FDA's  command. 

These  are  problems  that  FDA  Commis- 
sioner Charles  C.  Edwards  must  solve. 

He  had  said  that  the  major  problem  Is 
to  get  the  critics  off  his  back  so  that  the 
FDA  could  settle  down  and  initiate  essential 
reforms. 

We  think  the  major  problem  Is  to  make 
concern  for  the  public  the  paramount  issue 
In  determining  FDA  policies. 

Many  present  policies  show  that  the  FDA 
has  become  the  captive  of  the  industry  It 
regulates. 

Recalls  of  spoiled  or  contaminated  food, 
for  example,  are  done  quietly  on  an  Intra- 
Industry  basis.  Only  rarely  does  the  public 
learn  from  the  FDA  that  there  Is  a  danger 
some  particular  batch  of  a  food  product  may 
be  contaminated  and  should  not  be  con- 
sumed. 

This  policy  spares  the  industry  embar- 
rassment, but  does  not  protect  the  con- 
sumer who  may  have  purchased — and 
eaten — a  package  of  food  from  the  spMlled 
batch  before  It  could  be  removed  from  store 
shelves. 

The  PDA  relies  too  heavily  on  voluntary 
compliance  with  sanitation  regulations. 

It    has   cut   back   Its   program   of   inspec- 


Twenty   voluntary  food   recalls  by  manu- 

though  an  estimated  65.000  servings  of  the     facturers  and  distributors  were  reported  In  tlon  and   product  sampling   for  control  of 

recalled  soup  were  being  consumed  dally.           the  first  three  weeks  of  last  month  by  the  bacterial    contamination.    Inspections    were 

The  soup  episode  was  not  unusual.  Most,     U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  All  but  virtually  halted  for  three  months  this  year 

If  not  aU,  companies  feel  the  same  way.  They      two  were  aimed  at  removing  adulterated  and  when  the  food  surveillance  budget  ran  out. 

««y  It  la  the  government's  responsibility  to     contaminated  products  from  the  market.  The  FDA  should  strengthen,  not  weaken, 
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Its  «nIorceineQt  program.  It  should  plead 
for  more  funds  If  they  are  needed. 

It  should  publicize  food  recalls.  It  should 
make  public  the  names  of  the  firms  which  do 
not  allow  FDA  to  conduct  Inspections  or 
refuse  to  yield  tnform«tion  on  product  qual- 
ity. It  should  crack  down  on  the  big  oSend- 
ers.  and  devote  leas  time  and  energy  to 
minor  o(Tend«ra. 

There  is  much  to  be  done  to  make  the 
FDA  an  effective  agency.  Commissioner  Ed- 
wards should  not  wait  until  the  crltlclun 
dies  down  before  getting  on  with  the  needed 
reforms. 

PHOTECT   THK    FoOD    ShOPPEX 

It  Is  wrong  to  sell  food  containing  additives 
not  proved  to  be  safe. 

It  is  wrong  to  sell  food  with  Ingredients 
unspecified  which  could  endanger  consum- 
ers' health. 

There  are  too  many  gaps  In  food  laws 
There  Is  too  much  lag  between  application 
and  final  test  results,  at  the  XJ  S  Food  and 
Drug  Administration.  Enforcement  by  the 
FDA  Is  soft  Instead  of  tough. 

Consumers  meanwhile  are  bafOed  by  fine 
print  and  technical  terminology  on  packaged 
foods.  And  the  food  laws  let  some  foods  be 
sold  without  listing  actual  Ingredients  for 
the  shopper. 

FDA  agents  ought  to  be  like  "the  Untouch- 
ables," a  corps  of  airtight  enforcers  like  In- 
ternal Revenue  or  G-men.  Instead,  many 
FDA  men  are  doubtful  about  FDA  standards 
and  practices 

On  the  FDA's  list  of  substances  "gener- 
ally regarded  as  safe" — the  so-called  GRAS 
list — are  some  widely  u.sed  additives  which 
FDA  men  themselves  do  not  regard  as  safe. 

Cyclamatee  were  on  that  "safe"  list  20 
years  after  they  h«d  been  linked  to  cancer 
"In  FDA's  own  laboratory  experiments  They 
were  only  banned  last  fall,  as  an  additive  In 
food  production 

Even  then,  there  was  no  ban  on  sales  of 
foods  containing  cyolamate  sweeteners.  Even 
now.  behind  the  labels  of  catsup,  mayonnaise 
and  ice  cream  may  be  hidden  sweeteners 
and  colorings  and  other  Ingredients  a  con- 
sumer may  not  want  or  may  be  forbidden 
to  eat. 

The  food  code  allows  those  and  other 
"standardized"'  products  to  be  sold  without 
listing  their  ingredients. 

When  ingredients  are  listed,  the«r  names 
»re  technical  and  almost  no  consumer  can 
tell  If  they  are  good  or  bad.  What  consumer 
knows  If  he  ought  to  eat  or  stay  away  from 
hydpollzed  vegetable  protein  or  hydrogenated 
com  oil  or  a  cola  drink  which — mo6t  likely  — 
contains  caffeine? 

Ingredients  are  listed  by  weight,  heaviest 
first.  But  the  first  Ingredient  may  be  90'7'p 
of  the  weight  in  the  package,  and  the  second 
could  be  1%.  for  all  the  package  tells. 

Americana  use  more  packaged  and  pre- 
pared foods  every  year  Use  of  chemical  food 
additives  has  Increased  more  than  50%  In 
10  years  Grocery  buyers  cannot  teat  for  hid- 
den chemical  dangers 

The  FDA  must  be  those  citizens'  agents. 
The  FDA  should  have  power  to  block  use  of 
any  additive  until  It  Is  proved  safe.  It  should 
have  power  to  require  that  food  packages  In- 
form purchasers  fully,  In  understandable 
language. 

The  customer  has  to  pay  good,  genuine 
money  to  the  seller.  The  seller  should  be 
equally  honeet,  offering  good,  genuine  prod- 
ticts  In  which  the  customer  can  put  his 
trust. 


MISS  WENDY  WINQFIELD,  MISS 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  TEENAGER 
1971 

^r.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  It  la 
always  a  sincere  pleasure  to  learn  of 


honors  which  come  to  South  Carolinians. 
It  is  especialiy  pleasing  when  such  hon- 
ors are  attributed  to  young  people  who 
display  a  strong  sense  of  patriotism. 

I  have  never  subacrlbed  to  the  theory 
that  this  generation  of  young  people  is 
worse  than  other  generations — that  they 
are  more  rebellious,  less  respectful  to 
their  parents,  or  more  inclined  to  be 
violent. 

On  the  contrary,  the  young  people  of 
the  present  probably  contain  more  tal- 
ent, more  ambition,  and  more  maturity 
than  most  in  the  past.  They  have,  to  a 
large  extent,  been  maligned  by  excessive 
publicity  given  to  isolated  groups  and 
individuals  who  do  not  wish  our  country 
well. 

Mr.  President,  there  is,  in  my  State  of 
South  Carolina,  a  yoimg  lady  who  has 
demonstrated  attributes  which  should 
bring  high  esteem  to  her  generation. 

She  Is  Miss  Wendy  Wlngfleld  of  Co- 
lumbia, who  holds  the  title  of  Miss  South 
Carolina  Teenager  1971.  This  17-year-old 
high-school  Junior  was  asked  to  write  a 
theme  on  "What's  Right  With  America," 
as  part  of  the  competition. 

In  talking  to  reporters  about  this 
paper.  Miss  Wlngfleld  said  that: 

Having  the  freedom  to  sit  and  write  about 
America,  or  brag  about  America  Is  what  la 
right  with  America. 

This  simple  sentence  explains  in  such 
an  eloquent  way  the  freedoms  that  Amer- 
icans enjoy  It  is  reassuring  to  know  that 
these  values  are  prized  and  cherished  by 
those  who  will  come  after  us. 

Mr.  President,  a  feature  article  about 
Miss  Wlngfleld  appeared  In  the  Janu- 
ary 31  issue  of  the  State,  Columbia 
S.C.  This  feature,  written  so  well  by  Mrs. 
Linda  Caughman.  paints  an  excellent 
portrait  of  the  young  lady  who  repre- 
sents our  State  as  Miss  Teenager  1971. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle and  the  text  of  Miss  Wlngfleld's 
theme  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rgcoao, 
as  follows: 
"Miaa  TcsifAaKX"  Att  lnomaxjAL  in  Fashion 

AND    LifX    S-TTLS 

(By  Linda  Caughman) 

"I  used  to  be  a  terrible  tomboy,  playing 
football  and  really  getting  into  It.  About  two 
years  ago  when  I  started  dating.  I  reformed 
and  now  I'm  very  glad  I'm  a  girl,"  Wendy 
Wlngfleld  said. 

Wendy  has  certainly  outgrown  all  her  tom- 
boylshnese.  In  September  she  won  the  title 
of  Miss  South  Carolina  Teenager  1971  and 
represented  South  Carolina  In  the  Mlsa 
American  Teenager  competition  In  Palisades 
Park.  N.T. 

The  blond,  blue-eyed.  17-year-old  Spring 
Valley  Junior  could  be  beat  described  as  a 
well-rounded  AU-Amertcan  girl. 

An  Important  part  of  the  Miss  South  Caro- 
lina Teenager  contest  was  writing  and  read- 
ing a  theme  on  "What's  Right  with  America." 
Wendy  said.  "I  wrote  that  having  the  free- 
dom to  sit  and  write  about  America  or  brag 
about  America  was  what  was  right  with 
America.  In  Russia  they  can't  do  that." 

Wendy  has  lived  In  Columbia  with  her  13- 
year-old  sister.  Darcy.  her  white  poodle 
named  Bebe,  her  goldfish,  who  doesn't  have 
a  name,  and  her  mother  and  step-father,  Ur. 
and  Mrs.  Randall  E.  Thornton,  for  the  past 
three  years. 

"I  lived  In  Seattle,  Washington,  most  of  my 
Ufa  and  In  California  when  I  was  real  little," 
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Wendy  said.  "People  aeem  to  be  the  Mm. 
everywhere  except  for  the  way  they  talk  l 
like  the  South  because  you  feel  like  youTs 
somebody  here." 

Wendy  lives  In  a  brand  new,  very  modem 
house  In  the  North  Trenholm  area  •  Our 
house  on  this  same  lot  burned  down  last 
March  while  we  were  at  the  beach  It  was 
terrible.  Nothing  was  saved,  except  the  brick 
which  were  still  intact.  We  rebuilt  using  n. 
moat  the  same  house  plan,"  she  said. 

"It  was  great  fun  decorating  the  new 
house.  My  favorite  thing  about  the  house  U 
the  slanted  celling.  It  gives  me  the  feelin»  of 
being  free.  * 

"I  decorated  my  own  room,"  said  Weady 
who  has  inherited  her  mother's  talent  for 
painting  abstracts  and  love  of  modern  de- 
signs. "It  Is  real  modern  and  my  favorite 
piece  is  my  chair  which  Is  round  and  strtped 

"I  picked  out  the  wallpaper  in  the  bath- 
room It  has  big  yellow  flowers.  When  you 
get  to  choose  things,  they  mean  a  lot  mote 
to  you. "  Wendy  continued. 

Contagiously  spreading  her  pride  In  her 
family's  home.  Wendy  pointed  out  the  red 
black  and  white  color  scheme  In  the  den  and 
the  kitchen.  The  modern,  basic  furniture  and 
the  cathedral  celling  ftt  her  personality  oer- 
fectly. 

Attired  In  a  purple,  clingy  blouse  with  • 
draw  string  neckline  and  Jeans  sporting  a 
patch  on  the  hip  pocket  (savin?  "Randy") 
and  tennis  shoes.  Wendv  said.  "My  boyfriend 
sewed  his  name  on  them  and  gave  me  the 
jeans  for  a  Christmas  present.  That's  what 
makes  them  special. 

'•I  wear  what  I  like  and  what  looks  good 
on  me.  I'm  kind  of  moody.  Sometimes  I 
like  to  wear  something  feminine  and  some- 
times I  like  to  wear  a  suit.  I  could  Just  live 
in  pants,  though  I  love  jeans  and  tennu 
shoes"  Wendy  gave  her  views  of  fashion 

"I  have  one  midl  because  I  fell  in  love 
with  It.  I  didn't  care  what  length  It  was  It 
could  have  been  down  to  my  toes  and  I 
wouldn't  have  cared.  I  Just  liked  the  dress 
Itself."  Wendy  Is  one  girl  who  is  not  goInK  to 
let  fashion  designers  dictate  to  her.  she  said. 

Wendy  completed  the  professional  model- 
ing course  at  a  local  studio,  and  has  done 
some  department  store  television  advertise- 
ments. "I  really  modeled  more  before  the 
pageant  than  I  have  after  the  pageant,  she 
said.  "I'm  on  a  Junior  fashion  board." 

Having  never  seriously  considered  a  career 
In  modeling,  Wendy  said  that  modeling  is 
Just  something  she  enjoys  doing  now.  She 
won  a  (900  scholarship  to  Bauder  Fashion 
Institute  In  Atlanta  and  plans  to  take  the 
fashion  course  as  soon  as  she  graduates  from 
high  school. 

"I  would  never  have  gone  out  and  entered 
the  Miss  South  Carolina  Teenager  1971 
Pageant,  but  since  It  was  placed  before  me 
I   decided  to   try."  Wendy  admitted. 

She  was  entered  In  the  contest  by  her 
modeling  Instructor,  who.  Wendy  said.  "In- 
stilled confidence  In  me." 

Relating  how  her  family  reacted  to  her 
winning  the  title.  Wendy  said,  "My  mother 
was  the  most  thrilled  person  there  ever  was. 
I  think  my  sister  was  pretty  happy,  but  she 
doesn't  say  much." 

Along  with  most  other  teenagers.  Wendy 
thinks  about  what  she  will  do  after  high 
school  graduation.  Although  she  wants  to 
squeeze  In  the  course  at  Bauder.  she  Is  defi- 
nitely Interested  In  college.  Still  undecided 
as  to  where  she  wants  to  go.  she  has  con- 
sidered the  University  of  South  Carolina  be- 
cause It  Is  so  close  to  home. 

"I  would  hope  to  live  In  a  dorm  so  I  could 
be  Independent.  I  think  that  Is  every  teen- 
ager's dream.  But  I'd  probably  come  run- 
ning home  to  Mama."  Wendy  said. 

"I  told  the  judges  In  the  contest  that  I 
wanted  to  be  a  corporation  lawyer,  but  I 
don't  anymore.  A  close  friend  of  our  family 
Is  one  and  I  stlU  think  it  la  a  cool  thing  to  do. 
I've  thought  about  being  a  stewardess,"  she 
said. 
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Wendy  displays  the  typical  whlmsicalnees 
of  women.  "I  would  say  that  my  favorite  color 
It  yellow,  but  my  friends  know  that  I  wear 
purple  all  the  time,  so  I  had  better  say  that 
my  favorite  color  is  purple.  But  my  room  Is 
yellow."  she  explained. 

Although  quite  unsure  of  what  she  plans 
to  do  In  the  future,  the  6-feet-4,  106  pound 
Miss  South  Carolina  Teenager  knows  what 
she  likes  to  do  with  her  free  time.  "I  would 
rather  spend  Ume  reading  than  watching 
television.  Or  go  for  walks.  There  Is  so  much 
fotng  on  that  Is  real  that  I'd  rather  not  watch 
something  that's  not  even  material."  Wendy 
said  very  seriously. 

Other  varied  Interests  are  watching  foot- 
ball games  and  reading  and  writing  poetry. 
"But  the  main  activity  I  love  Is  painting. 
My  favorite  picture  Is  a  Japanese  lady  wear- 
ing a  kimono  In  a  Japanese  garden,"  she 
added. 

The  active  17-year-old,  whose  favorite  sub- 
jects in  school  are  sociology,  U.S.  history  and 
English,  belongs  to  the  Drama  Club,  the 
Spanish  Club  and  the  JutUor  Clvlnettss. 

Pulling  back  her  medium  length  blonde 
hair,  parted  down  the  middle,  flipped  up  on 
the  ends,  Wendy  said  enthusiastically,  "To 
earn  money  to  pay  for  pictures,  the  Junior 
Clvlnettes  are  ail  going  to  wear  T-shirts  say- 
ing "slave"  and  work  for  the  other  students 
to  make  money  one  day  soon." 

Praising  the  new  Spring  Valley  School, 
Wendy  said,  "We  have  a  great  faculty  and 
great  coaches.  I  hop>e  we  can  really  make  a 
name  for  ourself  like  DentsvUle  did."  She  at- 
tended DentsvlUe  last  year. 

The  vivacious  young  teenager  announced 
that  she  Is  a  Scorpion.  "I  really  haven't  met 
that  many  Scorpions,"  she  said  with  some 
amazement,  "I  like  to  read  my  horoscope  and 
then  If  It  comes  true,  I  say,  'Ah,  ha.  maybe 
there  is  something  to  It.'  " 

The  conversation  kept  shifting  to  the  many 
things  which  interest  Wendy  Wlngfleld.  "Did 
you  see  'Love  Story?'  I  think  that  was  just 
the  best  movie.  I'm  usually  very  emotional, 
but  I'm  proud  to  say  I  Just  had  one  tear.  Two 
girls  sitting  next  to  us  were  sobbing  so  hard. 
Randy  and  I  Just  had  to  laugh  at  them," 
Wendy  said. 

"Randy, "  Is  Randy  Jacobs,  a  Carolina  fresh- 
man. "We've  been  going  steady  for  six  months 
exactly.  He  played  football  for  A.C.  Flora  and 
In  the  Shrine  Bowl  and  the  North-South  All- 
SUr  game  last  year.  I  think  he's  really  spe- 
cial and  I  like  him  a  lot."  she  said  with  a 
grin. 

Suddenly  remembering  that  she  had  not 
taken  the  trip  to  Florida  which  she  won 
when  she  was  chosen  Mlse  South  Carolina 
Teenager  1971.  Wendy  contemplated  whether 
she  should  take  It  over  Easter  vacation  or 
during  the  summer. 

"I  haven't  been  anywhere  by  myself  to 
really  see  what  It's  like.  But  I  like  to  travel 
with  my  family,"  she  admitted. 

In  line  with  her  love  of  novelty  and  excite- 
ment Wendy  said,  "I  Just  love  to  be  on  a  jet 
because  It  goes  so  fast." 

It  seems  that  Wendy  does  not  hesitate  to 
try  anything  once.  "You  know,"  she  said, 
"two  things  I  just  tasted  that  I  really  like 
are  squirrel  stew  and  rutabagas.  But  my 
favorite  foods  still  are  spaghetti  and  ham- 
burgers. 

"My  mother  said  that  the  way  your  per- 
sonality was  projected  to  the  Judges  was  the 
main  thing  in  the  Miss  South  Carolina  Teen- 
ager contest,"  Wendy  explained  as  the  rea- 
son she  thinks  she  won.  It  Is  certainly  no 
mystery  how  Wendy  Wlngfleld  stole  the  show 
If  personality  had  anything  to  do  with  It. 

.     What's  Right  About  America? 
(By  Wendy  Wlngfleld) 
Many  things!  .  .  .  For  Instance;  pistachio 
Ice-cream,  Bozo  the  Clown,  sweat^jea  Incense, 
half-price  Seattle  albums,  and  the  late,  late, 
late  show ! 


But  even  more,  what's  Inflnltely  right 
about  America  Is  that  an  American  can  have 
a  dream  become  a  reality;  because  America's 
middle  name  Is  opportunity.  Now,  more  than 
ever,  there  Is  the  chance  to  achieve  your 
special  dream — effort  Is  the  key  word. 

I  believe,  with  all  my  heart,  that  "my" 
generation  will  put  forth  such  effort  needed 
to  help  respect  our  Flag,  support  our  Con- 
stitution, obey  our  laws,  and  defend  our 
great  country  against  all  enemies. 

The  mere  fact  that  one  seventeen-year-old 
girl  can  have  this  sincere  faith  binding  her 
to  her  country  Is  what  Is  truly  right  about 
America. 


THE  INVASION  OF  LAOS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  by  President 
Nixon's  conscious  decision  to  support  the 
South  Vietnamese  invasion  the  southern 
panhandle  of  Laos  has  now  become  the 
testing  ground  of  Vietnamizatlon.  And 
the  evidence  to  date  seems  to  be  proving 
that  Vietnamizatlon  will  not  end  the  war. 

Vietnamizatlon  was  supposed  to  buy 
enough  time  to  make  the  South  Viet- 
namese Army  competent  to  cope  with  the 
military  situation  in  South  Vietnam  on 
its  own.  We  were  led  to  hope  that  Viet- 
namizatlon would,  thereby,  permit  the 
withdrawal  of  American  fighting  men  so 
that  in  the  foreseeable  future  none  of 
our  forces  would  be  left  in  Vietnam.  Viet- 
namizatlon was  going  to  end  the  war, 
principally  by  demonstrating  to  the 
enemy  that  they  could  never  win  and 
ought  therefore  to  compromise  in  Paris. 

The  reports  already  in  from  the  Laos 
operation  contradict  each  of  these  as- 
sumptions. 

In  fairness,  it  does  appear  that  the 
ARVN  are  fighting  more  competently 
than  they  did  several  years  ago.  But  that 
is  not  the  real  question.  The  real  ques- 
tion Is  whether,  after  nearly  2  years  of 
Vietnamization,  the  ARVN  show  signs  of 
improving  enough  to  handle  the  military 
situation  by  themselves.  The  Laotian  in- 
vasion raises  serious  questions  about  this. 
So  far  it  appears  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese still  have  the  ability  to  pick  the 
ground  on  which  to  fight,  and  when  they 
do,  to  inflict  serious  defeats  even  on  the 
ARVN's  crack  units — de^ite  the  most 
massive  application  of  American  air 
power  Indochina  has  yet  seen. 

The  Laotian  operation,  Uka  the  Cam- 
bodian one  before  it,  was  supposed  to 
buy  time  to  make  the  ARVN  capable  of 
defending  South  Vietnam.  The  Cambo- 
dian operation  expanded  the  area  which 
they  must  defend  to  include  yet  another 
country.  The  current  operation  is  not 
only  expanding  the  area  of  the  conflict, 
but  also  app>arently  exposing  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  a  decisive  military  re- 
verse. The  result  could  be  a  South  Viet- 
namese Army  which  must  flght  three 
wars  Instead  of  one — after  some  of  its 
best  fighting  units  have  been  destroyed. 

And  what  of  hopes  for  American  dis- 
engagement In  the  foreseeable  future? 

The  President's  statement  on  unlim- 
ited use  of  American  airpower  and  the 
military's  estimates  of  when  the  South 
Vietnamese  will  be  able  to  take  over  the 
air  war  pose  the  real  possibility  of  a 
U.S.  air  umbrella  over  operations  across 
Indochina  for  the  qfext  4  or  5  years.  The 
scope  of  that  kind  of  Involvement  Is  sug- 
gested by  the  fact  that  during  the  cur- 


rent invasion  of  Laos  our  airmen  are 
flying  up  to  1,000  sorties  a  day. 

And  beyond  that,  what  will  a  serious 
reverse  for  the  ARVN— now  or  later- 
do  to  the  pace  of  withdrawal  of  UJS. 
ground  troops?  American  boys  may  well 
be  bogged  down  longer  in  Vietnam  be- 
cause the  South  Vietnamese  Army  is 
spread  too  thin  and  too  badly  weakened 
to  defend  its  own  country. 

The  administration's  explanations  of 
the  objectives  and  progress  of  this  opera- 
tion have  been  marked  by  dramatic  in- 
consistencies. 

The  President  either  deluded  himself 
or  sought  to  delude  others  when  he  Indi- 
cated that  the  "lifeline"  from  North  Vi- 
etnam south  could  be  choked  off  by  such 
a  mission,  thus  convincing  the  Commu- 
nists to  give  up  the  fight.  First,  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  ARVN  to  achieve  that  ob- 
jective, even  temporarily,  is  at  this  point 
In  serious  doubt.  Despite  their  incursion 
and  Intense  air  raids,  reports  persist  that 
heavy  traffic  along  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
Trail  has  continued  during  the  last  2 
weeks.  Even  if  the  South  Vietnamese 
were  able  to  block  all  the  supply  lines 
in  the  eastern  half  of  the  Laos  panhan- 
dle the  North  Vietnamese  could  reroute 
their  supplies  further  to  the  west,  suf- 
fering only  a  temporary  delay  and  loss 
of  supplies.  But  In  pushing  the  Commu- 
nist supply  lines  westward  we  run  the 
risk  of  spreading  the  major  action  of 
the  war  to  areas  heretofore  unaffected — 
the  heartland  of  Laos  and  even  parts  of 
Thailand.  On  how  many  more  Innocent 
bystanders  do  we  have  to  visit  the  hor- 
rors of  modern  warfare  before  we  realize 
that  expanding  the  war  is  not  the  way 
to  end  It? 

Now  we  are  being  told  that  an  opera- 
tion that  has  stalled  and  Is  in  danger 
of  becoming  a  disastrous  setback  Is  on 
schedule,  that  Its  objective  Is  being 
achieved  and  that  Its  progress  Is  satis- 
factory. 

Last  week  we  were  told  that  the  ARVN 
were  22  miles  Into  Laos.  Two  days  ago 
It  was  17^2  miles.  Yesterday  it  was  16 
miles. 

Both  United  States  and  South  Viet- 
namese military  authorities  are  giving 
the  Impression  that  a  battle  In  which  a 
crack  ARVN  Ranger  battalion  fled  the 
field  after  losing  three-fourths  of  Its  men 
was  at  least  a  standoff  If  not  a  triumph. 

The  town  of  Tchepone  which  was  de- 
scribed as  the  hub  of  the  trail  network 
and  a  key  objective  when  the  operation 
began  has  now  become  a  nonobjective. 

Furthermore,  eyewitness  reports  con- 
tradict the  statistical  evidence  Saigon 
and  the  Pentagon  are  citing.  There  Is 
apparently  some  considerable  divergence 
between  the  official  figures  and  the  real- 
ity of  South  Vietnamese  losses,  of  North 
Vietnamese  losses  and  American  hell- 
copters  shot  down. 

Again  a  fundamental  question  Is  aris- 
ing— the  right  of  the  American  people  to 
know  what  has  really  happened. 

Finally  and  most  importantly,  there 
is  the  question  of  the  effect  of  this  Laoe 
adventure  on  the  chances  of  peace.  Con- 
trary to  the  President's  claims,  I  see  no 
reasonable  hope  that  the  Laotian  opera- 
tion will  convince  Hanoi  that  Its  chances 
of  winning  are  really  diminished  and  that 
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It  ought  to  sue  for  peace.  In  fact,  if  the 
South  Vietnamese  reverses  continue,  Ha- 
noi may  well  end  up  believing  they  are 
much  closer  to  a  military  victory  than 
they  themselves  had  thought.  In  any 
case,  nothing  about  this  operation  would 
seem  to  serve  the  cause  of  a  negotiated 
settlement  and  final  peace. 

Plainly  we  should  now  be  on  a  very 
different  coiu^e.  We  should  not  be  ex- 
panding the  war.  but  trying  to  find  ways 
to  deescalate  It.  We  should  not  be  taking 
actions  in  Indochina  which  seem  to  as- 
sure our  further  and  deeper  entangle- 
ment. We  should,  instead,  be  deciding  on 
a  date  on  which  to  end  our  involvement. 
We  should  not  be  seeking  a  military  solu- 
tion in  southern  Laos;  we  should  be  seek- 
ing a  political  solution  In  Paris  to  end  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 


ADOPTION  OP  RULES  BY  CX>MMIT- 
TEE  ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC 
WELFARE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  at  its 
organizational  meeting  on  February  18. 
1971.  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  readopted  its  existing  rules  gov- 
erning the  committee's  procedures. 

I  send  a  copy  of  the  committee's  rules 
to  the  desk  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record  as  re- 
quired by  section  133B  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended. 

The  committee  will  meet  again  shortly 
to  consider  amendments  to  these  rules 
and  any  amendments  then  adopted  will 
also  be  submitted  for  publication  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,   the   rules 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Rules    and    Psocssurss    of    the    Senate 

COMMITTXX  ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WeI^AJU! 

Rule  1.  Unless  the  Senate  is  meeting  at 
the  time,  or  It  is  otherwise  ordered,  and 
notice  given,  the  Committee  shall  meet  regu- 
larly at  10:30  a.m.  on  the  second  and  fourth 
Thursday  of  each  month.  The  Chairman  may. 
upon  proper  notice,  call  such  additional 
meetings  as  he  may  deem  necessary. 

Rule  2.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
(subcommittee),  or  If  the  Chairman  Is  not 
present,  the  ranking  Majority  member  pres- 
ent shall  preside  at  all  meetings. 

Rule  3.  All  hearings  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mittee (subcommittee)  shall  be  open  to  the 
public  except: 

1.  Executive  sessions  for  the  consideration 
of  bills  or  resolutions,  or 

2.  PVar  voting,  or 

3.  Where  the  Committee  (subcommittee) 
by  majority  vote  of  those  present  orders  an 
Executive  session. 

Rule  4.  For  the  purpose  of  conducting  an 
Executive  session,  a  majority  of  the  Commit- 
tee (subcommittee)  actually  present  shall 
constitute  a  quorum.  No  measure  or  recom- 
mendation shall  be  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee (subcommittee)  unless  a  quorum  of 
the  Committee  (subcommittee)  is  actually 
present  at  the  time  such  action  Is  taken. 
Votes  by  proxy  shall  be  permitted. 

Rule  5.  For  the  purpose  of  conducting  pub- 
lic hearings  (including  the  taking  of  sworn 
testimony)  a  quorum  shall  be  determined 
as  follows: 

(a)  For  the  full  Committee — five  members 
actually  present. 

(b)  For  seven-member  subcommittee — 
three  members  actually  present. 

(c)  For  flve-member  subcommittee — two 
members  actually  present. 


Rule  6.  There  shall  be  kept  a  complete 
record  of  all  (^mmlttee  (subcommittee)  ac- 
tion. Such  records  shall  contain  the  vote 
cast  by  each  member  of  the  Committee  (sub- 
committee) on  any  question  which  a  "yea 
and  nay"  vote  Is  demanded. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Committee,  or  his  as- 
sistant, shall  act  as  recording  secretary  of 
all  proceedings  before  the  Committee  (sub- 
committee) . 

Rule  7.  The  Committee  (subcommittee) 
shall  so  far  as  practicable,  require  all  wit- 
nesses heard  before  it,  to  file  written  state- 
ments of  their  proposed  testimony  at  least 
seventy-two  hours  before  a  hearing  and  to 
limit  their  oral  presentation  to  brief  sum- 
maries of  their  arguments.  The  presiding 
officer  at  any  hearing  is  authorized  to  limit 
the  time  of  each  witness  appearing  before 
the  Committee  (subcommittee). 

The  Committee  (subcommittee)  shall,  as 
far  as  practicable,  utilize  testimony  previous- 
ly taken  on  bills  and  measures  similar  to 
those  before  it  for  consideration. 

Rule  8.  Should  a  subconunlttee  fall  to  re- 
port back  to  the  full  Committee  on  any  meas- 
ure within  a  reasonable  Ume.  the  Chairman 
may  withdraw  the  measure  from  such  sub- 
committee and  report  that  fact  to  the  full 
Committee  for  further  disposition. 

Rule  9.  No  subcommittee  may  schedule  a 
meeting  or  hearing  at  a  time  designated  for 
a  hearing  or  meeting  of  the  full  Committee. 

Rule  10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Chair- 
man to  report  or  cause  to  be  reported  to  the 
Senate,  any  measure  or  recommendation  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  and  to  take  or  cause 
to  be  taken,  necessary  steps  to  bring  the  mat- 
ter to  a  vote. 

Rule  11.  No  person  other  than  members  of 
the  Committee  (subcommittee)  and  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  Committee,  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  attend  the  Executive  sessions  of 
the  Committee  (subcommittee),  except  by 
special  dispensation  of  the  Osmmittee  (sub- 
committee), or  the  Chairman  thereof. 

Rule  12.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
(subconunlttee)  shall  be  empowered  to  ad- 
journ any  meeting  of  the  Committee  (sub- 
committee) if  a  quorum  Is  not  present  with- 
in fifteen  minutes  of  the  time  scheduled  for 
such  meeting. 

Rule  13.  Whenever  a  bill  or  Joint  resolu- 
tion repealing  or  amending  any  statute  or 
part  thereof  shall  be  before  the  Committee 
(subcommittee)  for  final  consideration,  the 
Clerk  shall  place  before  each  member  of  the 
Committee  (subcommittee)  a  print  of  the 
statute  or  the  part  or  section  thereof  to  be 
amended  or  repealed  showing  by  stricken- 
through  type,  the  part  or  parts  to  be  omitted, 
and  In  Italics,  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
added. 

Rule  14.  Investigation  Procedures 

a.  An  investigating  committee  (subcom- 
mittee) may  be  authorized  only  by  the  action 
of  a  majority  of  the  committee. 

b.  No  investigating  committee  (subcom- 
mittee) is  authorized  to  hold  a  hearing  to 
hear  subpoenaed  witnesses  or  take  sworn 
testimony  unless  a  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  committee  or  subcommittee  are  pres- 
ent: Provided,  however,  that  the  committee 
may  authorize  the  presence  of  a  Majority 
and  a  Minority  Member  to  constitute  a 
quorum. 

c.  An  investigating  committee  (subcom- 
mittee) may  not  delegate  its  authority  to 
Issue  subpoenas  except  by  a  vote  of  the 
committee   (subcommittee). 

d.  No  hearing  shall  be  InlUated  luiless  the 
investigating  committee  (subcommittee)  has 
specifically  authorized  such  hearing 

e.  No  hearing  of  an  Investigating  commit- 
tee (subcommittee)  shall  be  scheduled  out- 
side of  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  except  by 
the  majority  vote  of  the  committee  (sub- 
committee). 

f.  No  confidential  testimony  taken  or  con- 
fidential material  presented  In  an  executive 
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hearing  of  an  investigating  committee  (sub 
committee)  or  any  report  of  the  prweedlnai 
of  such  an  executive  hearing  shall  be  made 
public,  either  in  whole  or  in  part  or  by  wav 
of  summary,  unless  authorized  by  a  malor 
ity  of  the  Members  of  the  committee  (a«h 
committee).  ^ 

g.  Any  witness  summoned  to  a  public  or 
executive  hearing  may  be  accompanied  bv 
counsel  of  his  own  choosing  who  shaU  be 
permitted  while  the  witness  is  testifyine  to 
advise  him  of  his  legal  rights  '    6    « 

Rule  15.  Subject  to  sututory  requirements 
Imposed  on  the  Committee  with  respect  to 
procedure,  the  rules  of  the  Committee  may 
be  changed,  modified,  amended  or  suspended 
at  any  time,  provided,  however,  that  not  less 
than  a  majority  of  the  entire  membership 
so  determine  at  a  regular  meeting  with  due 
notice,  or  at  a  meeting  specifically  called  for 
that  purpose. 


PRESS  REACTION  TO  SENATOR 
CASES  RADIO  FREE  EUROPE  INI- 
TIATIVE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  recently 
my  close  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case),  took  an 
important  initiative  in  bringing  before 
the  Senate  and  the  Nationcertain  facts 
concerning  the  fundin^^nd  operation  of 
Radio  Free  Europe.  Senator  Case's  initi- 
ative has  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion in  the  press.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  selection  of  press  articles  on 
this  subject  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin.  Jan  24 
1971] 

Radio  Free  Europe  Gets  Secret  Am  Prom 

CIA.  Case  Says;  Asks  Control 

(By  Linda  J  Heffner) 

Washington.— Sen.  Clifford  P  Case  (R-NJ). 
charging  that  millions  of  dollars  in  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  funds  is  used  to  operate 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty.  U 
urging  Congress  to  control  the  funding  of  the 
two  stations. 

Case  said  he  plans  to  introduce  legislation 
tomorrow  calling  for  the  two  propaganda 
stations  to  be  operated  "under  the  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation  process  of  Congress." 

"During  the  last  20  years."  Case  said  in  a 
statement  yesterday,  "several  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  in  U.S.  Government  funds  have 
been  expended  from  secret  CIA  budgets  to 
pay  almost  totally  for  the  costs  of  these  two 
radio  stations  broadcasting  to  Eastern 
Europe. 

"In  the  last  fiscal  year  alone,  over  930  mil- 
lion was  provided  by  the  CIA  as  a  direct 
government  subsidy,  yet  at  no  time  was  Con- 
gress asked  or  permitted  to  carry  out  its  tra- 
ditional constitutional  role  of  approving  the 
expenditure." 

MOST  COSTS  LINKED  TO  CIA 

Case  said  that  although  Radio  Free  Europe 
and  Radio  Liberty  both  claim  to  be  non- 
governmental organizations  sponsored  by 
private  contributions,  high  sources  Indicate 
that  direct  CIA  subsidies  pay  nearly  all  their 
costs. 

According  to  Internal  Revenue  Service  re- 
turns, he  said,  the  combined  operating  cost 
of  the  two  stations  for  fiscal  1969  was  almost 
$34  minion— 21.1  million  for  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  *12.8  million  for  Radio  Liberty. 

Although  Radio  Free  Europe  conducts  a 
fund-raising  campaign  each  year.  Case  said, 
he  has  been  Informed  that  only  about  112 
to  920  million  In  free  advertising  space  is  do- 
nated, less  than  $100,000  Is  contributed  by 
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tbe  public  and  gifts  from  corporations  and 
foundations  are  small. 

The  rest,  or  more  than  930  million  each 
year.  Case  said,  comes  from  the  CIA. 

Asked  about  Case's  charges,  a  CIA  spokes- 
man said : 

"The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  never  re- 
sponds to  statements." 

Other  Washington  sources  report  that  de- 
spite insistence  by  the  two  stations  that  they 
are  private  organizations  U.S.  officials  as- 
signed to  the  American  consulate  general  in 
Munich,  Oermany,  maintain  extremely  close 
contact  with  them. 

At  least  one  of  these  officials,  according 
to  the  sources,  maintains  a  full-time  liaison 
role  to  the  two  stations  with  a  mission  of 
assuring  that  their  program  content  does 
not  differ  from  U.S.  poUcy. 

To  keep  the  stations  Informed,  the  sources 
said,  the  liaison  man  passes  on  a  steady 
stream  of  classified  and  unclassified  U.S. 
Government  documents  reporting  on  events 
in  Eastern  Europe. 

In  addition,  the  sources  said.  U.S.  Govern- 
ment security  officers  regularly  inspect  the 
headquarters  of  the  two  stations  to  make 
sure  the  facilities  for  keeping  the  classified 
material  are  secure. 

The  sources  added  that  the  Government's 
official  connection  with  the  stations  is  fur- 
ther heightened  by  a  State  Department  pro- 
gram which  regularly  brings  American  em- 
bassy officials  throughout  Eastern  Europe  to 
Munich  for  extensive  briefing  sessions. 

Case's  allegations  bring  to  mind  the  1967 
disclosure  that  the  CIA  was  funding  the  Na- 
tional Student  Association. 

At  that  time,  a  presidential  commission, 
composed  of  John  Gardner,  then  secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare;  CIA  Direc- 
tor Richard  Helms,  and  Nicholas  Katzen- 
bach,  then  under  secretary  of  state,  recom- 
mended that  "no  federal  agency  shall  pro- 
vide covert  financial  assistance  or  support, 
direct  or  indirect,  to  any  of  the  nation's  edu- 
cational or  voluntary  organizations." 

SECURITT    INSPECTION 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  ordered  the 
recommendation  implemented  by  all  federal 
agencies. 

Case  said  the  bill  he  will  Introduce  tomor- 
row would  amend  the  U.S.  Information  and 
Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948  to  au- 
thorize funds  to  the  two  radio  stations  in 
fiscal  1972. 

It  also  win  provide,  he  said,  that  no  other 
federal  funds  could  be  made  available  to 
either  Radlo-Pree  Europe  or  Radio  Liberty, 
except  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(From  the  Newark  Sunday  News, 

Jan.  24,  1971] 

Case  Ties  CIA  to  Radio  Free  Ettrope 

(By  John  J.  Parmer) 

Washington. — Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty  tire  supported  almost  entirely 
by  Central  Intelligence  Agency  funds  and 
should  be  brought  under  direct  congressional 
financial  control.  Sen.  Clifford  P.  Case,  R-N.J., 
charged  last  night. 

He  win  sponsor  legislation  this  week.  Case 
said  to  bring  both  broadcast  agencies  under 
the  congressional  appropriation  process. 

During  the  last  20  years,  he  said,  several 
hundred  million  dollars  have  been  spent  from 
secret  CIA  budgets  to  pay  almost  the  total 
cost  of  these  stations,  which  broadcast  to 
eastern  Europe.  ^ 

"In  the  last  fiscal  year  alone,  o^  930 
million  was  provided  by  CIA  as  a  dlrec^gov- 
ernment  subsidy:  yet  at  no  time  was  Conip-ess 
asked  or  permitted  to  carry  out  its  traditional 
constitutional  role  of  approving  the  ex- 
penditure," Case  charged. 

The  figures  on  reputed  CIA  spending  for 
the  stations — which  claim  to  be  non-govern- 
ment agencies  supported  by  private  con- 
tributions— have  been  published  before,  but 
never  officially  acknowledged.  Case  said  his 


own  inquiry  satisfies  him  that  the  charges 
are  true. 

Between  912  million  and  930  million  In 
free  advertising  space  Is  donated  annually 
to  raise  private  contributions  for  the  sta- 
tions. Case  said,  but  the  return  from  the 
public  Is  "apparently  less  than  9100,000." 

Case's  proposal  would  amend  the  U.S.  In- 
fornuitlon  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  to 
authorize  funds  for  both  stations  in  the 
coming  fiscal  year  and  provide  that  no  other 
federal  money  could  be  diverted  to  either 
station. 

A  spokesman  for  Case  said  the  New  Jersey 
Republican  hopes  the  legislation,  If  success- 
ful, will  begin  to  lift  the  curtain  on  various 
federal  secret  spending,  much  of  which,  he 
feels,  is  no  longer  warranted. 

Emergency  funding  of  Radio  Free  Europe 
and  Radio  Liberty  from  secret  accounts 
might  be  understandable  in  an  emergency 
or  for  a  year  or  two,  Case  said.  But  the  Justi- 
fication has  lessened  as  International  ten- 
sions have  eased,  he  said. 


(From  the  Trenton  Sunday  Times, 
Jan.  24,  1971] 

Case  Woitld  Halt   CIA  Radio  Pundino 

Washincton. — If  you  thought  that  Radio 
Free  Europe  depended  on  private  contribu- 
tions solicited  through  its  extensive  tele- 
vision ad  campaigns,  you  may  be  surprised 
to  know  that  it  Is  funded  largely  by  the 
federal  government's  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  (CIA). 

So  said  Sen.  Clifford  P.  Case  (R-NJ.),  In 
announcing  plans  to  Introduce  Monday  legis- 
lation that  would  for  the  first  time  put  fed- 
eral funding  of  RFE  and  Radio  Liberty  under 
the  control  of  Congress. 

The  New  Jersey  senator  said  that  the  two 
radio  stations,  which  claim  to  be  non-gov- 
ernmental organizations  sponsored  by  pri- 
vate contributions,  receive  about  930  million 
per  year  from  secret  CIA  budgets  over  which 
Congress  has  no  control. 

free  space  donated 

CIA  funding  allegedly  accounts  for  near- 
ly all  of  the  934  million  operating  costs  of 
the  two  stations,  with  the  remainder  com- 
ing from  corporate  contributions  and  citi- 
zen donations. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Advertising 
Council,  Case  said,  about  912-20  mnilon  In 
free  ad  space  Is  donated  to  RFE  and  RL  by 
television  and  radio  stations,  newspapers 
and  magazines,  and  billboard  companies. 

The  reported  91(X),000  In  citizen  donations 
that  result  from  this  campaign,  however,  are 
a  negligible  portion  of  the  RFE  and  RL 
budgets.  Case  said. 

Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  were 
begun  In  1950  and  1951,  respectively.  RFE 
broadcasts  to  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria  and  Rumania,  while  RL  broad- 
casts to  the  Soviet  Union. 

RFE  and  RL  programming  and  editorial 
policies  often  parallel  those  of  the  Voice 
of  America,  the  U.S.  federally  funded  offi- 
cial international  radio  station. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Sunday  Star. 
Jan.  24,   1971) 

Case  To  Lipt  Cover  on   CIA  Radio  Am 
(By  George  Sherman) 

Sen.  Clifford  P.  Case,  R-N.J.,  will  present 
legislation  tomorrow  to  end  what  he  claims 
are  secret  multimiUion  dollar  subsidies  given 
by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  to  pri- 
vate American  radio  stations  broadcasting 
to  Communist  Europe. 

According  to  a  statement  issued  yesterday. 
Case  charges  that  last  fiscal  year  alone  the 
CIA  gave  "over  930  million"  to  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  "as  direct  govern- 
ment subsidy."  Both  supposedly  are  non- 
governmental anti-Communist  stations.  Both 
are  based  In  Munich,  Germany. 

"During  the  last  20  years  several  hundred 


million  dollars  In  United  States  Government 
funds  have  been  expended  from  secret  CIA 
budgets  to  pay  almost  totally  for  the  costs 
of  these  two  radio  stations  broadcasting  to 
Elastern  Europe,"  Case  charged. 

StIBSTlTUTt    rUKDING    SOtTCHT 

Case,  a  member  of  both  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  and  Appropriations  commit- 
tees, said  he  wlU  present  legislation  to  bring 
the  two  stations  under  the  authorization 
and  appropriation  process  of  Congress.  He 
will  call  tenatively  for  a  930  million  authoriz- 
ation, he  said,  under  the  amended  U.S.  In- 
formation and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of 
1948. 

Rep.  Ogden  R.  Reld,  R-N.Y.,  will  introduce 
slmUar  legislation  In  the  House,  Case  said. 

In  developing  his  case.  Case  said  that  In- 
come tax  returns  showed  that  the  combined 
operating  costs  of  the  two  stations  In  fiscal 
1969  were  nearly  934  million  (921.109.935  for 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  912,887,401  for  Radio 
Liberty). 

Of  that  amount,  he  charged,  930  million 
came  from  the  CIA.  Less  than  9100,000  came 
from  the  public,  through  a  free  advertising 
campaign  by  the  Advertising  Council  of  the 
media  In  this  country,  and  a  "small  part" 
more  came  from  private  corporations  and 
foundations.  Case  said. 

EASING    or    TENSION    NOTED 

Case  charged  that  any  possible  Justifica- 
tion for  this  "covert  funding"  has  lessened 
over  the  years  with  the  easing  of  Interna- 
tional  tensions. 

The  New  Jersey  Republican  said  he  would 
ask  that  administration  officials  be  called  to 
testify  before  Congress  on  the  needs  of  Radio 
Free  Ehirope  and  Radio  Liberty. 

He  noted  that  in  1967.  after  disclosures 
that  the  CIA  was  providing  funds  for  the  Na- 
tional Student  Association,  President  John- 
son accepted  a  recommendation  that  "no  fed- 
eral agency  shall  provide  covert  financial  as- 
sistance or  support,  direct  or  indirect,  to 
any  of  the  nation's  educational  or  voluntary 
organizations." 

That  recommendation,  which  added  that 
"no  programs  currently  would  Justify  any 
exception  to  this  policy,"  was  made  by  John 
Gardner,  then  secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare.  Richard  Helms,  director  of 
CIA.  and  Nicholas  Katzenbach,  then  under- 
secretary of  State. 

"The  extraordinary  circumstances  that 
might  have  been  thought  to  Justify  circum- 
vention of  constitutional  processes"  In  an 
"emergency  situation"  years  ago,  said  Case, 
"no  longer  exist." 

EVmENCE   CITED 

Sources  close  to  Case  say  evidence  exists 
to  prove  that  the  two  stations  are  really  ad- 
juncts of  the  U.S.  government.  They  say 
that  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty 
receive  classified  documents  from  the  Amer- 
ican consulate  general  in  Munich  for  use  in 
their  broadcasts. 

Furthermore,  the  sources  say.  Radio  Free 
Europe  sends  messages  to  Washington — pre- 
sumably to  the  CIA — using  the  secret  coding 
system  of  the  consulate  general. 

Observers  here  said  Case  merely  Is  bring- 
ing out  Into  the  open  a  situation  known  In 
official  circles  for  years. 

I  From  the  Baltimore  News-American, 
Jan.  24,  1971) 
Senator  Case  Asks  Overseas  Radio  CIA  Fund 
Cdtow 
(By  John  P.  Wallach) 
Washington. — Sen.   Clifford   P.   Case,   R.- 
N.J., announced  Saturday  he  would  Introduce 
legislation  Monday  to  stop  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  (CIA)  from  continuing  to 
bankroll    Radio    Free    Europe    (RFE)     and 
Radio  Liberty  (RL). 

Case  charged  that  the  outlay  from  "secret" 
CIA  funds  has  already  cost  the  U.S.  taxpayer 
"several  hundred  million  dollars."  The  Re- 
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publican  senator  called  on  the  two  organlz*. 
tlons  to  quit  the  pretense  of  acting  as  pri- 
vate organizations  claiming  to  rely  solely 
on  voluntary  contributions. 

As  a  replacement  for  covert  government 
funding.  Case  proposed  that  Congress  ap- 
propriate the  $30  million  that  Is  now  needed 
to  meet  the  station's  average  annual  budget. 
Both  RFE  and  RL  beam.  In  several  languages, 
news  to  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Both  organizations  are  heavily  staffed  by 
refugees  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  but 
are  distinct  from  the  Voice  of  America, 
which  is  an  oflBclal  arm  of  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment and  receives  all  its  funding  from  Con- 
gress. 

Case's  allegation  that  the  CIA  continues 
to  finance  the  two  stations  amounts  to  a 
direct  attack  against  CIA  Director  Richard 
Helms,  who  was  one  of  three  members  of  a 
presidential  Investigatory  body  formed  after 
the  disclosure  In  1967  of  CIA  funding  of  the 
National  Student  Association. 

The  commission,  which  also  included  John 
Gardner,  the  secretary  of  the  Dejmrtment 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  (HEW) 
and  Nicholas  Katzenbach,  then  secretary  of 
state,  recommended  "no  federal  assistance 
or  support,  direct  or  indirect,  to  any  of  the 
nation's  educational  or  voluntary  organiza- 
tions." 

On  March  39,  1987.  President  Johnson  ac- 
cepted the  commission's  recommendations 
and  ordered  that  they  be  Implemented  by  all 
federal  agencies. 

Case  announced  that  he  would  call  leading 
administration  officials  to  testify  on  his  bill, 
charging  that  'during  the  last  twenty  years, 
several  hundred  million  dollars  In  United 
States  government  funds  have  been  expended 
from  secret  CIA  budgets  to  pay  almost  totally 
for  the  cost  of  these  two  radio  stations. 

'In  the  last  fiscal  year  alone,  over  (30 
million  was  provided  by  CIA  as  a  direct  gov- 
ernment subsidy:  yet  at  no  time  was  Con- 
gress asked  or  permitted  to  carry  out  Its 
traditional  constitutional  role  of  approving 
the  expenditure."  Case  said. 

Oongreaslonal  sources  disclosed  additional 
evidence  of  the  links  between  the  stations 
and  the  U.S.  government — ties  that  Case  be- 
lieves violate  at  least  the  cplrlt  of  the  or- 
ganization's charters  with  enable  them  to 
maintain  tax  privileges  and  other  benefits  as 
private,  non-governmental  operations. 
The  evidence  cited  was: 
At  least  one  foreign  service  officer  as- 
signed to  the  American  consulate  general  in 
Munich  Is  permanently  assigned  to  helping 
RFE  and  RL  suffers  in  Munich  prepare 
broadcasts.  The  U.S.  official's  chief  task  is  to 
aasure  that  the  program  content  does  not  dif- 
fer from  US.  foreign  policy. 

In  order  to  keep  RFE  and  RL  personnel  In- 
formed on  current  US.  policy,  the  broad- 
casters are  given  access  to  classified  and  un- 
classified US.  government.  Including  CIA, 
docxmients  reporting  on  events  In  Eastern 
Burope. 

US.  government  security  personnel  reg- 
ularly Inspect  RFE  and  RL's  headquarters  In 
Munich  to  make  sure  facilities  for  keeping 
elaaslfled  material  are  secure 

The  State  Department  runs  a  special  pro- 
gram which  regularly  beings  American  em- 
bassy officials  from  Eastern  Europe  to  Munich 
to  brief  RFE  and  RL  staffers.  The  station's  ex- 
ecutives also  have  the  use  of  US.  diplomatic 
pouches  to  communicate  with  their  offices  In 
Washington  and  New  Tork. 

The  Voice  of  America  maintains  separate 
atudloa  In  Munich  but  Its  staffers  freely  ex- 
change research,  backe:round  Information 
and  other  documents  with  RFE  and  RL  per- 
sonnel. 

Case  also  charged  that  Radio  Free  Emope 
benefits  from  millions  of  dollars  of  free  ad- 
vertising under  the  ausploes  of  the  Ad- 
▼•rtlalng  Council,  but  reallzaa  only  a  trac- 
tion of  this  Is  private  contributions. 


"I  have  been  advised  that  between  $12 
minion  and  t20  million  in  free  media  space  la 
donated  annually  to  this  campaign  while  the 
return  from  the  public  is  apparently  less  than 
•lOO.OOO.'  Case  said. 

"Additionally,"  the  New  Jersey  senator 
said,  "both  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty  attempt  to  raise  money  from  cor- 
porations and  foundations,  but  contributions 
from  these  sources  reportedly  pay  only  a 
small  part  of  their  total  budgets." 


[From  the  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
Jan.  34.  1971] 

Radio  Fan  Bttropk  "Financkd  bt  CIA" 

Washington. — Sen.  Clifford  P.  Case  said 
resterday  secret  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
subsidies  have  financed  most  operating  costs 
of  Radio  Free  Etirope  and  Radio  Liberty 
AThlch   beam   broadcasts  to   Eastern   Europe. 

He  called  for  an  end  to  covert  government 
financing  and  said  he  will  Introduce  legisla- 
tion tomorrow  to  bring  the  two  stations  un- 
der the  congressional  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation process. 

Case,  a  member  of  both  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  and  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees, said  tax  returns  of  the  two  stations  show 
combined  operating  costs  of  nearly  »34  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1969. 

DIKXCT   ST7BSIDIXS 

Although  both  claim  to  be  nongovern- 
mental organizations  sponsored  by  private 
contributions.  Case  (R-N.J.)  said,  "the  bulk 
of  Radio  Free  Europe's  and  Radio  Liberty's 
budgets,  or  more  than  «30  million  annually. 
comes  from  direct  CIA  subsidies." 

His  legislation  calls  for  an  initial  authori- 
zation of  $30  million  for  the  two  stations,  but 
Case  said  the  figure  could  be  revised  as  fur- 
ther Information  becomes  available. 

He  noted  that,  after  disclosure  In  1967  of 
CIA  funding  of  the  National  Student  Associa- 
tion, former  President  Johnson  directed  that 
no  covert  financial  assistance  should  be  pro- 
vided by  federal  agencies  to  education  or 
voluntary  organizations. 

BvmxMCK  or  links 

Congressional  source  disclosed  additional 
evidence  of  the  links  between  the  stations 
and  the  U.S.  government — ties  that  Case  be- 
lieves violate  at  least  the  spirit  of  the  organi- 
zation's charters  which  enable  them  to  main- 
tain tax  privileges  and  other  benefits  as  pri- 
vate, nongovernmental  operations. 

The  evidence  cited  was  that: 

At  least  one  Foreign  Service  Officer  as- 
signed to  the  American  Consulate  General 
in  Munich  is  permanently  assigned  to  help- 
ing RFE  and  RL  staffers  In  Munich  prepare 
broadcasts.  His  chief  task  is  to  assure  that 
the  program  content  does  not  differ  from 
U.S.  foreign  policy. 

In  order  to  keep  RFE  and  RL  personnel 
Informed  on  current  US  policy,  the  broad- 
casters are  given  access  to  classified  and  un- 
classified US  government  (including  CIA) 
documents  reporting  on  events  in  East  Bu- 
rope. In  addition,  U.S.  government  security 
personnel  regularly  Inspect  RFE  and  RL's 
headquarters  In  Munich  to  make  sure  fa- 
clUUes  for  keeping  classified  material  are 
secure. 

The  State  Department  runs  a  special  pro- 
gram which  regularly  brings  American  Em- 
bassy officials  from  Eastern  Burope  to  Munich 
to  brief  RFE  and  RL  staffers.  The  station's 
executlvee  also  have  the  use  of  US.  dl|^o- 
matic  pouches  to  communicate  with  their 
offices  In  Washington  and  New  Tork. 

The  Voice  of  America  maintains  separate 
studios  In  Munich,  but  its  staffers  freely  ex- 
change research,  background  information 
and  other  documents  with  RFE  and  RL  per- 
sonnel. 

CIA     rtTNDS 

Oase  said  from  912  million  to  920  mUllon 
In  free  media  space  is  donated  annually  to 
the  campaign  to  raise  funds  for  the  two  sta- 
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tlons,  but  that  "the  return  from  the  pubUc 
Is  apparently  less  than  $100,000 "  while  con 
trlbutlons  from  corporations  and  foundations 
likewise  account  for  only  a  small  portion  of 
their  budgets.  t~r"on  or 

The  1969  tax  returns  for  the  two  stations 
show  that  Radio  Free  Europe  received  $21  8 
million  In  contributions,  guu  and  erant* 
while    Radio   Liberty   received   $13   million.' 

Breakdowns  of  the  sources  are  not  re- 
quired,  but  aides  said  Case  had  learned  vlr- 
lually  all  of  the  contributions  were  in  tart 
from  CIA  funds.  ^ 


THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President  as  the 
new  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare.  I  want  to  set 
forth  for  Senators  and  for  tlie  public  my 
views  regarding  the  role  which  the  com- 
mittee should  undertake  to  fulfill  during 
the  coming  years. 

One  hundred  and  two  years  ago,  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
was  established.  Through  the  years  it 
has  been  known  by  different  names  But 
regardless  of  its  name,  it  is  the  commit- 
tee's mandate  which  will  always  be  of 
first  and  foremost  importance. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  our  mandate 
today  is  the  American  people,  their 
needs,  their  hopes,  and  their  aspirations 
The  committee  sits  charged  with  Juris- 
diction over  the  legislative  areas  of  edu- 
cation, labor,  public  health,  and,  indeed, 
"the  public  welfare  generally."  This  is 
a  heavy  but  welcome  responsibility,  and 
I  know  that  no  committee  member  re- 
gards it  lightly.  I  am  honored  to  be 
their  chairman. 

It  is  my  Intention  as  chairman  to  in- 
sure that  this  committee  shall  respond 
in  the  fullest  possible  measure  to  the 
needs,  hopes,  and  aspirations  of  the 
American  people  in  the  1970s. 

To  do  this,  the  committee  must  play  a 
vital  and  major  role  In  evaluating  our 
national  needs  and  our  strategies  for 
meeting  those  needs.  It  is  uniquely  con- 
stituted to  perform  that  role.  It  can  do  so 
through  the  enactment  of  forward-look- 
ing legislation.  It  can  also  fumil  that 
function  through  a  major  legislative  re- 
view effort  to  guarantee  that  the  promise 
of  programs  already  enacted  by  Con- 
gress is  realized  by  effective  performance 
from  those  charged  with  their  execution. 
The  constituency  of  this  committee  is 
as  broad  as  the  Nation  itself.  It  Includes 
America's  80  million  working  men  and 
women  as  well  as  its  20  million  senior 
citizens.  It  comprises  everj*  American  in 
need  of  health  care  and  every  American 
who  wants  a  decent  education  for  his 
child.  It  includes  America's  26  million 
poverty  stricken  and  its  5.4  million  un- 
employed. Included,  too.  are  the  millions 
of  Americans  who  have  suffered  disad- 
vantages as  members  of  minority  groups. 

AMCBICA'S    TOirrK 

Although  the  subcommittees  of  our 
committee  have  been  organized  so  as  to 
represent  and  act  upon  the  needs  and 
concerns  of  the  various  elements  of  our 
constituency,  we  have  learned  during 
the  past  2  or  3  years  that  one  major  por- 
tion of  our  society  has  not  been  ade- 
quately represented  in  the  councils  of 
government:    Our    country's    youth.    I 
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have  on  a  number  of  occasions  called 
for  the  creation  of  a  Senate  unit  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  youth,  and  I  am 
now  announcing  the  formation  within 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare of  a  subcommittee  specifically  de- 
voted to  the  needs  and  concerns  of  our 
young  people — the  Subcommittee  on 
Children  and  Youth. 

The  Jurisdiction  of  our  full  committee 
lends  itself  to  many  of  the  Important 
concerns  about  our  youth;  education, 
health,  manpower,  poverty,  and  drug 
abuse  directly  affect  the  course  of  all 
young  people.  Yet  we  must  sdso  find 
A  way  to  talk  directly  with  those  most 
Intimately  Involved — young  Americans 
themselves. 

I  Intend  that  this  new  subcommittee 
will  be  much  more  than  a  forum  for 
youthful  criticism.  We  need  Intelligent, 
thoughtful  contributions  from  our  young 
people.  We  need  imswers  to  the  dlsturb- 
Inc  questions  which  ple«ue  us  today.  We 
need  a  place  where  the  best  of  our  youth 
can  present  the  best  of  their  idesus.  We 
need  to  talk  together  and  to  learn  from 
one  another. 

The  yoimg  come  from  every  segment 
of  society.  And  the  vital  issues  within  the 
concern  of  the  committee  are  different  in 
urban  centers  from  what  they  are  in 
small  towns  and  rural  America.  There- 
fore, we  must  hear  from  young  people 
from  every  walk  of  life,  from  all  parts 
of  America.  This  new  subcommittee  can 
play  &a  important  role  in  meeting  the 
dudlenges  and  opportunities  our  young 
people  provide. 

amekica's  working  peopue 

During  the  92d  Congress  this  commit- 
tee's concerns  in  the  labor  area  will  In- 
clude exploration  of  methods  for  coping 
more  satisfactorily  with  nationwide  la- 
bored disputes  consistent  with  our  tradi- 
tion of  free  collective  bargaining.  We  will 
begir  an  evaluation  of  this  coimtnr's 
workmen's  compensation  system  and  we 
win  seek  to  make  needed  Improvements 
in  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Work- 
ers' Compensation  Act.  I  also  intend  a 
continuation  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
election  investigation  undertaken  during 
the  91st  Congress. 

There  are  a  number  of  additional  Issues 
before  the  committee  which  directly  bear 
upon  the  opportunities  and  well-being 
of  our  working  men  and  women. 

Millions  of  working  people  in  this 
country  Uve  in  poverty  becaiise  they  are 
working  outside  the  protection  of  the 
Federal  minimum  wage  law.  Even  those 
who  fall  within  the  provisions  of  the 
minimum  wage  laws  are  assured  an  in- 
come of  only  $64  a  week.  One  of  the  more 
effective  tools  to  eradicate  poverty  and 
to  reform  the  welfare  ss^stem.  in  my 
Judgment,  is  the  enactment  of  respon- 
sible minimum  wage  legislation  which 
KUfrantees  to  every  working  American 
an  Income  sufficient  to  raise  his  family 
In  pride  and  dignity.  We  will  strive  to 
achieve  that  goal  in  the  92d  Congress. 

Moreover,  with  unemployment  now  at 
Its  highest  level  in  9  years,  and  with  no 
'wlble  prospect  of  significant  or  sub- 
stantial early  Improvement,  one  of  the 
earliest  subjects  of  conmiittee  action 
must  be  public  service  employment  leg- 
"laUon,  on  which  we  have  already  be- 
vm  hearings.  Such  legislation  would  au- 


thorize the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  con- 
tract with  mayors,  Crovemors,  and  other 
public  agencies  to  hire  the  unemployed 
and  underemployed  on  jobs  certified  to 
be  vital  and  necessary — ^jobs  in  educa- 
tion, health  programs,  recreation,  law 
enforcement,  environmental  protection, 
sanitation,  and  other  are£is  of  urgent 
public  need. 

A  Public  Service  Employment  Act  will 
not  only  create  jobs  which  will  enhance 
both  the  immediate  and  long-term  em- 
ployment prospects  of  up  to  200,000 
Americans,  but  wili  euable  our  State  and 
local  governments  to  provide  needed  serv- 
ices which  they  are  presently  unable  to 
support.  Unfortunately,  legislation  au- 
thorizing such  a  program  was  vetoed  by 
the  President  last  year;  but  perhaps  the 
specter  of  continually  rising  unemploy- 
ment will  persuade  the  President  not  to 
reject  such  a  program  this  year. 

A  new  attempt  to  achieve  comprehen- 
sive reform  of  our  manpower  program 
must  also  be  undertaken  during  this  Con- 
gress, despite  the  President's  veto  of  such 
legislation  last  year. 

In  addition,  an  important  priority  will 
be  to  seek  approval  by  the  Congress  of 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportimities 
Enforcement  Act.  ITiis  passed  the  Sen- 
ate last  year  but  died  in  the  House  Rules 
Committee.  Action  to  provide  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
with  enforcement  authority  is  essential  if 
we  are  to  honor  the  commitment  to 
equal  opportunity  which  was  expressed 
by  the  Congress  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964. 

This  committee  must  also  continue  and 
expand  its  legislative  concern  for  the 
needs  of  the  Nation's  migrant  workers 
and  provide  new  direction  far  national 
action  on  behalf  of  those  who  live  in 
rural  poverty.  That  in  the  America  of  the 
1970's  Americans  can  \x:  subjected  to 
the  indignities  still  found  in  migrant 
camps  and  in  pockets  of  rural  poverty 
is  a  national  disgrace.  It  must  be  cor- 
rected. 

OLOEB  AlCEBICANS 

We  must  also  give  the  most  serious  at- 
tention to  our  older  Americans.  For  the 
past  4  years  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  Aging,  I  have  wit- 
nessed first  hand  the  often  amazing 
ability  of  the  Nation's  older  and  retired 
workers  to  perform  invaluable  public 
service. 

I  have  therefore  strongly  advocated 
more  effective  enforcement  of  the  Age 
Discrimination  in  Employment  Act  and 
intend  the  committee  to  perform  its  leg- 
islative review  role  in  order  to  help 
achieve  that  goal. 

There  is  no  question  that  older  Amer- 
icans, retired  or  not,  have  many  years 
of  able  service  to  render  to  society  and 
to  themselves.  They  can  be  effective  in 
many  of  our  new  environmental  pro- 
grams. They  can  be  effective  in  schools, 
in  libraries,  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  and 
elsewhere. 

I  hope  to  make  enactment  of  the  old- 
er Americans  community  service  pro- 
gram one  of  the  achievements  of  this 
Congress.  Such  a  program,  to  enable  low- 
income  elderly  Individuals  to  provide  vi- 
tally needed  public  services,  has  been 
tried  out  on  a  pilot  basis.  And  it  works. 


We  must  now  broaden  that  program  to 
attract  thousands  of  senior  citiz«3s  to 
public  service.  They  are  needed  in  vir- 
tually every  urban  and  rural  area  in  the 
country. 

Another  issue  related  to  the  well-being 
of  aged  and  aging  Americans  is  the  role 
and  effectiveness  of  the  U.S.  Administra- 
tion on  Aging.  Thai  agency  was  estab- 
lished in  1965  after  hearings  held  before 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Aging  of 
this  committee.  The  Congress  has  since 
approved  legislation  which  has  consider- 
ably broadened  the  responsibilities  of 
AOA.  And  yet,  within  recent  months, 
leaders  in  the  field  of  aging  have  become 
concerned  about  the  transfer  of  several 
important  programs  from  the  direct  Jur- 
isdiction of  AOA.  In  addition,  the  admin- 
istration is  urging  sizable  cutbacks  in 
the  AOA  budget.  When  the  Congress  es- 
tablished the  AOA,  it  Intended  that 
agency  to  be  a  high-level  unit  with  di- 
rect lines  of  communication  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
The  time  has  come  for  a  thorough  evalu- 
ation of  the  downgrading  of  the  AOA  and 
the  Older  Americans  Act. 

pension    AND    WEI^TABB    FUNDS 

We  shall  also  carry  forward  our  Inves- 
tigation begim  last  year  into  the  general 
area  of  pension  and  welfare  funds  with 
particular  concern  for  the  protections 
needed  by  American  workers  to  insure 
financial  security  when  they  retire  or 
are  disabled.  This  will  be  a  major  under- 
taking, but  the  need  is  great  and  the  time 
is  now.  All  too  many  Americans  reach 
retirement  age  expecting  to  receive  re- 
tirement benefits  but  the  expectation  too 
often  is  merely  a  cruel  illusion.  These  ex- 
pectations must  be  made  a  reality. 

WOBKXBS'    HEALTH    AND    SArTTT 

During  the  91st  Congress  one  of  the 
committee's,  indeed  the  Congress*, 
proudest  moments  was  the  President's 
signing  of  the  occupational  health  and 
safety  bill  on  December  29.  1970.  The 
signing  of  this  legislation — preceded  by 
enactment  of  the  Construction  Safety 
Act  and  the  coal  mine  health  and  safety 
law — culminated  decades  of  effort  to  fill 
the  wide  gaps  existing  in  Federal  safety 
legislation.  However,  it  is  not  enough  to 
have  enacted  such  legislation.  We  have 
learned  from  bitter  experience  that  leg- 
islation, unless  strongly  and  effectively 
implemented,  is  meaningless.  We  know, 
for  example,  that  the  Construction  Safe- 
ty Act  has  been  on  the  books  for  17 
months,  yet  not  one  safety  standard  has 
been  issued  under  it.  We  know  all  too 
well  that  the  public's  outrage  over  the 
Bureau  of  Mines'  inadequate  enforce- 
ment of  the  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  is  only  surpassed  by  its  outrage  at 
the  fact  that  there  were  more  deaths  in 
coal  mining  this  year — after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  law — than  in  the  previous 
year. 

This  experience  reinforces  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  vital  role  of  Congress  in 
conducting  continuing  review  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  existing  Federal  laws  by 
the  executive  branch  is  no  less  Important 
than  its  role  in  enacting  new  laws.  The 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970 
recognizes  this  and  gives  particular  em- 
phasis to  this  obligation  of  Congress.  We 
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will  fulfill  that  obligation,  both  with  re- 
spect to  the  enforcement  of  the  various 
)ob  safety  laws,  as  well  as  other  subject 
areas  in  which  this  committee  has  re- 
sponsibilities. 

HKALTH  navTcis 

The  grave  crisis  our  Nation  Is  experi- 
encing in  the  availability  and  delivery 
of  vital  health  servces  must  be  of  prime 
concern  to  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  In  this  Congress.  While  costs 
of  medical  care  are  skyrocketing,  doubts 
about  its  quality  and  availability  are 
growing.  Progress  in  improving  our  sick- 
ness, disability,  and  mortality  rates  lags 
behind  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
other  western  industrialized  nations. 
There  is  increasing  concern  that  our 
present  systems  of  organizing  and  financ- 
ing health  care  may  soon  break  down 
entirely.  If  major  revisions  are  not  made 
soon,  millions  of  Americans  may  be  un- 
able to  secure  even  minimal  levels  of 
health  care. 

It  is  clear  that  we  must  develop  a  sys- 
tem to  make  adequate  health  services 
available  to  aU  Americans,  as  well  as 
bring  about  major  improvements  In  the 
manner  of  delivering  personal  health 
care  services.  We  must  Insure  their  avail- 
ability, safeguard  their  quality,  and  con- 
trol their  ever-increasing  costs. 

Some  of  the  proposals  which  have  been 
advanced  for  dealing  with  this  problem 
are  within  the  legislative  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. We  have  tui  opportunity  and  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  a  fonmi  for  public 
consideration  of  all  approaches  to  this 
most  pressing  national  need. 

Any  program  eventually  adopted  will 
be  little  more  than  a  hoax  unless  we 
take  steps  to  overcome  both  the  existing 
grave  shortage  of  medical  and  health 
personnel,  and  the  present  lack  of  med- 
ical facilities.  Solutions  to  these  problems 
should  be  considered  simultaneously  with 
consideration  of  proposals  for  health 
service  or  health  insurance  programs. 

This  Nation's  failure  to  concentrate 
on  the  prevention  of  Illness,  as  distin- 
guished from  its  treatment,  has  been 
especially  critical.  Far  more  must  be  done 
to  help  Americans  avoid  diseases  that 
will  ultimately  require  costly  treatment. 
My  Adult  Health  Protection  Act  would 
establish  a  pilot  program  for  preventive 
screening  in  centers  using  automated  de- 
vices wherever  feasible.  Such  a  program 
would  be  of  assistance  to  any  attempt  to 
reorganize  health  delivery  patterns.  It 
could  be  one  of  the  steps  needed  to 
make  our  medical  resources  better  able  to 
Iirovlde  genuine  service  under  any  form 
of  national  health  insurance. 

ALCOHOLISM    AKO    DBT70S 

Among  the  specific  problems  in  the 
health  area  with  which  this  committee 
has  been  concerned  are  alcoholism  and 
drug  abuse,  the  tnily  critical  proportions 
of  which  this  Nation  has  only  recently 
begvm  to  recognize.  During  the  past  2 
years  this  committee  has  made  great 
strides  in  focusing  congressional  atten- 
tion on  eradicating  these  twin  evils. 

During  the  final  months  of  the  past 
session  we  were  successful  In  enacting  a 
Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  and  an  alco- 


holism prevention  and  rehabilitation 
program  which  we  all  hope  will  help 
overcome  some  of  the  problem.  But  the 
task  has  just  begun. 

Our  national  resources  to  rehabilitate 
drug  abusers  are  shamefully  inadequate. 
Attempts  to  treat  addiction  or  abuse 
have  been  marked  by  confusion,  frag- 
mentation, and  lack  of  adequate  funds. 
Too  many  Americans  still  view  alcohol- 
ism and  drug  abuse  as  problems  solely  for 
the  police.  All  of  this  must  change.  Un- 
less the  committee  provides  meaningful 
solutions  from  the  point  of  view  of  edu- 
cation and  rehabihtation.  the  law-en- 
forcement agencies  will  never  be  able  to 
manage  their  responsibilities. 

Oiir  first  priority  must  be  to  deal  with 
these  problems  with  a  heightened  sense 
of  urgency,  but  without  panic  and  pan- 
demonium. Certainly  we  must  provide 
financial  assistance  for  the  development 
of  new  treatment  and  prevention  tech- 
niques. Yet  we  cannot  expect  that  enact- 
ment of  innovative  Federal  programs  will 
serve  as  an  instant  solution.  This  com- 
mittee will  continue  to  examine  what  has 
been  done  and  what  others  propose  Drug 
abuse  and  alcoholism  may  well  be  mani- 
festations of  much  deeper  social  prob- 
lems, which  can  only  be  solved  through 
the  exercise  of  many  of  the  other  respon- 
sibilities of  this  committee  and  Congress 
as  a  whole.  And  it  may  take  years. 

One  thing  Is  certain.  It  is  my  Intention 
to  continue  to  make  the  solutions  to  alco- 
holism and  drug  abuse  a  matter  of  prime 
emphasis  in  the  business  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

EDUCATION 

During  the  past  decade  the  committee 
has  initiated  historic  legislative  pro- 
grams in  the  field  of  education.  We  have 
been  able  to  provide  substantial  Federal 
assistance  for  the  entire  system  of  Amer- 
ican education,  from  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  to  our  colleges  and 
universities. 

Despite  these  efforts  our  education  sys- 
tem is  undergoing  severe  financial  hard- 
ships at  the  expense  of  students,  parents, 
smd  the  whole  fabric  of  our  society. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  this  commit- 
tee to  face  up  to  this  crisis  in  American 
education.  Our  first  opportunity  will 
come  within  the  next  5  months  when  the 
bulk  of  our  higher  education  legislation 
is  due  to  expire.  But  though  time  is  short, 
we  cannot  permit  ourselves  to  be  pres- 
sured Into  enacting  legislation  which 
fails  to  Improve  upon  current  programs. 
We  must  take  an  honest,  albeit  painful, 
look  at  where  we  have  fallen  short  in  the 
development  of  a  truly  responsive  post- 
high  school  educational  system  readily 
available  to  all  young  Americans. 

In  the  field  of  higher  education  I  be- 
lieve that  the  program  embodied  in  my 
Comprehensive  Community  College  Act. 
which  I  have  just  reintroduced,  will  go 
far  toward  expanding  educational  oppor- 
tunities all  across  the  Nation.  This  legis- 
lation will  provide  realistic  options  for 
youngsters  who  have  not  made  career 
choices;  it  will  ofifer  those  students  who 
have  dropped  out  of  4-year  colleges  the 
chance  to  return  to  higher  education; 
and  it  will  afford  the  opportunity  for 
continuing  education  to  adults  of  all 
ages. 
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Of  course,  higher  education  cannot 
and  will  not  be  the  sole  focus  of  this  as- 
pect of  the  committee's  responsibilities 
We  must  also  provide  adequate  means  for 
financing  our  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  The  newly-enacted  elemenury 
and  secondary-  education  amendments 
establLshed  a  Commission  on  School  Pi- 
nances,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  this  com- 
mittee will  turn  Its  attention  to  this  dif- 
ficult problem. 

In  dealing  with  the  problems  of  school 
financing  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  In  the  final  analysis  the  focus 
of  concern  must  be  the  individual  stu- 
dent. New  ways  of  treating  children  as 
individuals  should  be  examined,  so  that 
both  the  deprived  and  the  gifted  child 
are  given  appropriate  attention  in  the 
teaching  process. 

We  will  also  have  an  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  greater  concern  for  the  edu- 
cation and  care  of  our  children  when  we 
consider  extension  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act.  I  beUeve  that  such  pro- 
grams bls  Headstart  should  be  substan- 
tially broadened  to  include  a  far  greater 
range  of  children,  and  that  considerably 
expanded  resources  for  child  day -care 
centers  should  be  provided. 

TKANSmON    TO    PCACC 

A  further  area  of  vital  Interest  to  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee, 
concerned  as  it  Is  with  emloyment  op- 
portunities of  our  citizens,  as  well  as  the 
allocation  of  the  Nation's  resources  to 
such  programs  as  those  in  the  areas  (rf 
health,  education,  and  poverty,  is  the 
conversion  of  wartime  spending  and  war- 
time production  to  peacetime  purposes. 
We  must  be  concerned  with  how  the  pro- 
ductive capacities  and  attendant  employ- 
ment which  have  supported  the  Viet- 
nam war  effort  can  be  rechanneled  so  as 
to  ease  the  transition  of  our  economy, 
manpower,  and  resources  to  peacetime 
surtivlties,  and  to  meet  the  urgent  needs 
of  our  people. 

I  believe  the  Congress  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  inform  itself  about  the  problems 
and  opportunities  that  such  a  transition 
will  present,  and  to  enact  such  legisla- 
tion as  may  facilitate  that  transition. 
The  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee Initiated  hearings  on  this  subject 
during  the  last  Congress,  and  I  intend 
that  the  committee  pursue  Its  responsi- 
bility In  this  area  to  the  extent  of  its 
jurisdiction. 

REVENTTE     SHARING 

Finally,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
the  President  will  shortly  present  the 
specifics  of  his  special  revenue-sharing 
proposal  in  broadly  defined  areas  within 
the  subject  Jurisdicition  of  this  commit- 
tee. Advance  reports  are  that  manpower 
and  education  will  be  among  the  func- 
tions to  be  affected  in  this  proposal.  I 
have  some  concern  about  the  proposed 
technique  of  taking  funds  from  existing 
categorical  programs  and  redesignating 
these  for  more  loosely  defined  grants  to 
the  States  and  cities.  However,  the  com- 
mittee will  provide  the  administration 
and  others  with  a  full  and  complete  op- 
portunity to  be  heard;  and.  once  all  the 
details  are  before  us,  will  act  in  what 
we  view  as  the  best  interests  of  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole. 
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So,  we  face  this  congressional  session 
with  a  full  agenda.  It  Is  an  agenda  for 
progress,  and  I  believe  we  will  not  fall 
to  write  a  productive  new  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare — the  people  committee. 


WORLD  ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  hopefully 
the  United  Nations  Conference  on  the 
Human  Environment  scheduled  In  June 
1972.  will  mark  the  beginning  of  a  world- 
wide cooperative  effort  to  preserve  the 
integrity  and  livabllity  of  the  environ- 
ment. No  one  nation  acting  alone  will  be 
able  to  deal  effectively  with  the  ever- 
widening  range  of  pollutants — from 
radioactivity  and  pesticides  to  the  exotic 
new  industrial  wastes  of  the  technologi- 
cal age — whose  consequences  heed  no 
national  boundaries. 

The  urgent  necessity  of  a  world  en- 
vironmental compact  Is  dramatically 
portrayed  in  a  recent  article  by  Mr.  A.  G. 
Mezerik,  editor  of  the  International  Re- 
view Service,  which  covers  the  activities 
of  the  United  Nations.  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  Mr.  Mezerlk's  thought- 
provoking  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  WoBLD  Irbxvxhsiblt  Commtttcd  to  Suicide 
(By  A.  O.  Mezerik) 

In  earlier  days,  there  were  prophets  of 
doom — men  who  were  certain  that  the  world 
and  all  Its  people  would  perish  on  a  certain 
day.  But  the  prophesies  were  false  and  all 
went  on  as  before.  Now  I  come,  and  I  also 
prophesy  doomsday.  May  I  prove  to  be  as 
false  a  prophet  as  those  before  me! 

Here  Is  my  evidence,  predicated  on  my 
premise  that  we.  the  human  species,  are 
committed  to  suicide,  and  the  decision  Is 
Irreversible — unless — the  chain  of  life  which 
embraces  all  living  things  and  emphatically 
also  the  human  species,  has  already  been 
grievously  assaulted  by  mercury,  DDT  and 
radioactivity,  all  Injected  Into  the  biosphere 
by  Man. 

The  disaster  is  not  the  result  of  an  over- 
night act  of  pollution.  It  came  about  over 
a  long  period  and  had  time  to  spread  like  a 
Mot  of  Ink  over  the  entire  globe.  The  catas- 
trophe may  have.  In  large  part,  been  en- 
gendered by  industrialized  countries,  but  to- 
day all  countries — Industrialized  or  under- 
developed— are  enveloped  In  the  same  lethal 
cloud — and  while  much  perhaps  can  be  done 
to  stop  today's  and  tomorrow's  pollution  by 
automobiles,  oil  spills,  and  other  environ- 
mental offenses,  nothing  known  up  to  now 
can  remove  the  mercury  already  present  on 
land  and  In  the  water,  or  wash  out  the  DDT 
residues  which  persist  after  thirty  years  of 
qpraylng  fields  and  waters,  or  clear  the  stron- 
tlum-90 — here,  there  and  everywhere — first 
released  In  Nevada  and  since  spread  around 
the  globe  wherever  the  winds  reach. 

Mercury  Is  the  latest  of  the  trio  to  be 
tagged  as  a  killer.  But  It  Is  no  newcomer. 
Wherever  paper  and  pulp  mills  went — and 
that  was  to  the  verdant  forests  of  Sweden, 
Norway,  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Canadian  vir- 
gin woods  and  the  green  summer  wonder- 
l»nd8  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Minnesota,  Wis- 
consin and  Maine,  there  mercury — as  a  fun- 
gicide—was  used  and  dumped  Into  the  crys- 
tal waters  by  the  mills. 

80  it  happened  that  the  clean  waters  were 
poisoned  and  only  generic  names  such  as 
"Kennebec  River  Salmon"  remained,  but  not 
t  salmon  was  to  be  found  in  the  once  prls- 
tlhe,  once  pure  blue  waters. 


Fifty  years  ago,  the  dumping  of  mercury 
began;  how  are  we  to  assay  the  process  of 
slow  poisoning.  Innocently  begun,  but  fatal 
In  the  end?  It  takes  a  long  time  to  find  out 
the  meaning  even  of  an  act  which  all  label 
beneficial.  I  should  know.  That  Is  the  way 
It  was  with  DDT. 

I  remember  when  It  happened.  I  was  one 
of  a  team  of  writers  invited  to  come  to  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  area  to  see  how 
DDT  worked.  With  our  ow^n  eyes  we  could 
see  the  blessings  brought  by  DDT:  better 
crope  of  alfalfa  and  grains,  protection  from 
malaria,  comfort  from  Insects  and  bugs  for 
man  and  beast.  We  saw  an  old  farm  woman 
use  a  DDT  spray  gun  on  her  pet,  a  fly-ridden 
dairy  cow.  In  a  boat,  we  rowed  along  the  river 
bank  using  flame  throwers  and  spraying  DDT 
on  the  malarial  mosquitoes'  breedlng-plcw:es. 
We  walked  along  on  the  bank  with  the  men 
who  were  spraying  the  Interiors  of  the  cabins 
of  the  farmers.  We  were  excited  and  elated. 
We  could  see  ahead  the  great  day — a  world 
without  Itch.  Or  msJarla.  and  with  food 
aplenty.  I  wrote  a  book  acclaiming  the  new 
era.  But  that  was  in  the  1940*8  and  this  is 
1970. 

THE   AGK   OF   ATOMIC   POLLUTION 

My  introduction  to  the  atom  came  about 
at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  area.  We 
were  in  Chattanooga.  Tennessee.  It  was  dur- 
ing the  war,  no  one  told  us  expliclty  that 
what  we  saw  from  our  perch  as  we  looked 
across  the  valley,  was  the  great  Oak  Rldge 
Atomic  Plant  where  was  being  fabricated  the 
flrst  atomic  bomb.  But  we  knew  it,  and  each 
of  us  hoped  that  the  new  mysterious  weapon 
would  end  the  war  and  end  Hitler's  threat. 

It  did  not  work  so.  Hitler  was  beaten  with- 
out the  bomb,  and  the  atomic  fury  was 
vented  on  Japan.  Prom  Japan  we  learned 
that  the  bomb  was  not  Jiwt  the  horror  of 
burning  death  and  incinerated  destruction — 
of  a  bomb  stronger  than  earlier  TNT  bombs — 
but  that  the  A-bomb  left  a  legacy  of  radio- 
activity, bequeathed  to  the  United  States 
bomber  and  the  Japanese  bombed  alike,  a 
dark  legacy  which  covered  guilty  and  inno- 
cent— the  world  around. 

That  was  in  1945  and  twenty-flve  years 
later  the  whole  world  reaps  the  atomic 
whirlwind  of  strontlum-90  and  atomic  waste. 

THE    PENGUINS    T«J,L    US 

A  decade  ago,  an  outpost  of  scientists  In 
the  Antarctic  studying  the  physiology  of  pen- 
guins made  a  discovery  that  amazed  them. 
Residues  of  DDT  insecticide  were  found  in 
the  fatty  tissues  of  the  birds,  even  though 
they  lived  thousands  of  miles  from  the  near- 
est farm. 

The  scientific  world  devoted  little  atten- 
tion to  the  curious  discovery,  though  it 
should  have,  for  that  finding  should  have 
heralded  the  startling  recogmtion  of  the 
catastrophe  which  has  overtaken  the  en- 
vironment. Endless  discoveries  of  man-made 
insults  to  ecology  now  follow  one  another. 
One  of  the  most  recent  of  these  is  mercury 
which  is  now  found  to  be  the  most  pervasive 
of  the  kiUers. 

FATAL  MEKCUKT 

Large  amounts  of  mercury  at  levels  con- 
sidered toxic  to  animals  and  to  humans  as 
well,  have  been  found  in  the  livers  of  Alaskan 
fur  seals  that  live  in  the  open  Pacific  Ocean, 
scores  of  miles  from  land. 

The  primary  cause  In  this  latest  mercury 
tragedy  U  thought  to  be  the  result  of  the 
concentration  of  Industrial  pollution — which 
has  gone  through  the  aquatic  food  chain — 
that  Is.  mercury  dumped  in  coastal  waters  is 
absorbed  by  plankton  and  other  small  living 
tlungs  that  are  eaten  by  fish  who  go  out  to 
sea  and  who  are  there  In  turn  are  eaten  by 
the  seals. 

A  federal  marine  biologist  in  Seattle.  Dr. 
GecM-ge  Y.  Harry,  whose  laboratc«Tr  first  dis- 
covered the  mercury  In  the  course  of  search- 
ing for  DDT  residues  in  the  setOs,  called  the 
finding  "astounding".  He  pointed  out  that 


this  species  of  seal  lived  In  the  open  water 
no  closer  than  50  to  100  miles  from  coastal 
areas,  going  ashore  only  in  July  to  mate  on 
the  Prlbllof  Islands  in  the  Bering  Sea. 

Downing  B.  Randal,  the  owner  of  a  health 
food  business  In  Santa  Rose,  California,  used 
the  livers  from  the  seals  to  make  a  "blood 
booster".  He  said  he  had  chosen  the  seal  liver 
because  of  the  remoteness  of  the  seal's  hab- 
itat. It  was  his  belief  that  his  preparation 
was  pure,  coming  as  it  did  "from  an  animal 
most  free  of  contaminants."  Mr.  Randal  has 
now  been  told  by  the  United  States  Federal 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  how  wrong  he 
was.  The  agency  ordered  Mr.  Randal's  com- 
pany to  withdraw  from  the  market  10,000 
iron  supplement  pills  made  from  the  livers. 
Mr.  Randal  today  says,  "Tou  can  figure  from 
this  that  there  Isn't  any  place  In  the  whole 
world  that  isn't  contaminate" 

Contaminated  seal  meat  poees  a  dire  threat 
to  the  btunans  close  by.  For  the  native 
Aleuts  in  the  Prlbllof s,  seal  meat  Is  an  im- 
fKjrtant  source  of  food.  Mercury  contami- 
nated seal  meat  does  not  look  or  taste  dif- 
ferent from  uncontaminated  seal  meat.  The 
Aleuts  cannot  sense  the  danger — and  there 
Is  real  danger.  Toxic  amounts  of  mercury  can 
cause  brain  damage,  mental  retardation  and 
spontaneous  abortions. 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Service, 
made  aware  of  the  dangers,  flew  a  team  of 
doctors  to  the  Prtbilofs  to  examine  the  is- 
landers. Preliminary  studies  showed  a  high 
level  of  mercury  in  the  hair  of  some  of  the 
islanders.  More  recently,  studies  carried  on 
by  physicians  at  the  Federal  Center  for  Dis- 
ease Control  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  indicated 
that  the  hair  of  the  seal-eating  Aleuts  con- 
tain about  ten  times  as  much  mercury  as  the 
amount  that  is  considered  safe  by  the  Federal 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration. 

MESCUBY  POISONS  PERVADE  EVER-WIDER  AREAS 

Toxic  levels  of  mercury  have  been  detected, 
on  this  continent,  in  fish  and  wild  birds  in 
at  least  thirty-three  states  and  Canada.  In 
the  last  year,  mercury  pollution,  almost  un- 
noticed until  recently,  has  been  discovered 
in  massive  amounts  in  Lake  Erie,  San  fYan- 
cisco  Bay,  the  Delaware  River,  an  Important 
lake  in  Louisiana,  Georgia's  Brunswick  Bay, 
New  England's  Lake  Champlain,  the  Tennes- 
see River  and  many  other  places.  United 
States  Government  agencies  have  ordered 
the  suspension  of  commercial  fishing  in  some 
parts  of  California,  Louisiana,  Michigan  and 
Ontario  because  of  mercury  pollution.  We 
can  now  recognize  the  mercury  poisoning 
as  having  spread  widely,  in  the  open  ocean, 
coastal  water,  rivers  and  Inland  lakes  In  the 
western  hemisphere  as  well  as  in  the  eastern 
hemisphere,  where  it  was  originally  detected. 

The  mercury  problem  has  got  so  out  of 
hand  that  public  health  officers  In  some 
states  have  warned  sport  fishermen  not  to 
eat  their  catches  of  trout,  bass,  catfish  and 
crab.  Toxic  mercury  levels  have  also  been 
found  in  game  birds,  including  pheasants  in 
North  Dakota  and  California. 

Dr.  Ephraim  Kahn.  a  California  Public 
Health  official  who  heads  a  Federal-State 
mercury  investigating  team,  has  warned  that 
some  striped  bass  and  catfish  in  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  are  so  heavily  contaminated  with 
mercury  that  they  should  be  eaten  only  once 
a  week,  and  not  by  pregnant  women  at  all. 
"Mercury  has  an  affinity  for  the  fetus  and  is 
much  more  toxic  in  unborn  children  than 
adults."  he  said. 

WORLD-WIDE  CONTAMINATION 

The  dangers  of  mercury  were  found,  and 
exist  today,  in  waters  far  from  North  Amer- 
ica. Studies  which  alerted  the  world  to  mer- 
cury poisoning  were  made  in  Minamata  Bay, 
Japan,  long  before  contamination  in  this 
hemisphere  was  recognized.  The  Minamata 
Bay  studies  showed  mercury  intoxication  in 
pregnant  women  had  caused  their  children  to 
be  afflicted  with  mental  retardation  and  cere- 
bral palsy.  There,  between  1953  and  1960,  110 
persons    were    killed    or    severely    disabled. 
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Mothers,  although  showing  few  symptoms, 
gave  birth  to  babies  with  congenital  defects. 

What  poisoned  the  waters  of  Japan — or  of 
Sweden — another  area  where  mercury  was 
discovered  and  studied  before  It  was  known 
In  the  United  States? 

The  mercury  poison  seems  to  come  from  In- 
dustrial wastes  dumped  by  plastic  factories, 
pulp  mills,  paper-processing  plants  and  other 
chemical  facilities,  but  It  can  also  come  from 
natural  mercury  mines  and  indeed  from 
mercury  coated  seeds. 

SCXOS  or  DSATH 

Seeds  are  coated  with  mercury  to  make 
them  Insect  repellent.  Birds  feed  on  these 
seeds,  carrying  them  to  other  areas.  Some- 
times seeds  are  used  as  animal  fe«d.  On  18 
February,  1970,  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Clif- 
ford M.  Hardin  warned  of  an  "imminent  haz- 
ard" In  the  continued  use  of  mercury  fungi- 
cides. The  occasion  was  tbe  poisoning  of  three 
children  In  New  Mexico.  Their  father,  Ernest 
Lee  Huckleby,  had  fed  mercury -treated 
planting  grain  to  his  hogs  in  August.  In  nUd- 
September,  one  of  the  hogs  was  slaughtered, 
and  the.pork  was  eaten  for  three  and  a  half 
months.  In  December  and  January,  the  chil- 
dren were  stricken:  Amos  was  blinded.  Ernes- 
tine has  been  In  a  coma  and  Dorothy  Jean  has 
been  unable  to  speak.  Their  mother,  who  also 
ate  some  of  the  meat,  gave  birth  to  a  son  on 
33  March  "who  has  probably  contracted  con- 
genital mercury  poisoning",  according  to  a 
suit  for  nearly  M  million  filed  against  tbe 
supplier  of  the  seed. 

Is  there  any  way  to  counteract  the  mercury 
plague?  How  long  will  It  take  to  get  large- 
scale  research  and  will  it  come  In  time?  Mer- 
cury Is  killer  No.  1.  a  public  enemy,  newly 
found  out,  although  around  a  long  time. 

THE  KILLXR  DDT 

The  more  familiar  killer  Is  DDT.  Not  long 
ago.  the  California  Pish  and  Oame  Depart- 
ment reported  that  they  had  found  that  the 
Inability  of  pelicans  to  reproduce  on  an  Is- 
land north  of  Los  Angeles  Is  closely  corre- 
lated to  DDT  contamination  "of  major  con- 
sequences''. 

Reproductive  failures  threaten  the  extinc- 
tion of  some  species  of  sea  birds,  the  Depart- 
ment said  In  a  report  in  August.  The  report 
aald  that  a  survey  of  Anacapa  Island  showed 
that  only  one  young  bird  had  been  produced 
In  S62  nest  attempts  by  brown  pelicans.  The 
eggs  were  so  thin -shelled  they  could  not  be 
Incubated.  The  pelican  hens  sat  on  the  eggs 
and  the  eggs  broke.  It  does  not  take  a  crystal 
ball  to  read  the  future  of  those  birds — one 
generation  and  they  are  extinct. 

"The  reproductive  failure  has  been  closely 
correlated  with  the  high  level  of  pesticide 
residues — IX)T  and  Its  metabolites — in  the 
tissues  and  eggs  of  the  brown  pelican,"  the 
report  said  and  added,  "Scientists  are  deeply 
concerned  because  such  reproductive  failure 
In  sea  birds  Indicates  a  contamination  of  the 
marine  ecosystem  of  major  consequence, 
which  could  mean  tbe  extinction  of  some 
species." 

Brown  pelicans  and  other  birds  are,  of 
course,  not  the  only  living  things  threatened 
by  DDT.  DDT  Is  In  the  food  humans  eat 
Mothers'  milk  carries  DDT — lots  of  It.  How 
much?  Perhaps  the  answer  Is,  that  were  cows" 
milk  with  that  much  DDT  content  offered  In 
super-markets,  it  would  be  confiscated  by  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration. 

We  do  know  that  DDT  kills  birds  and  flsh. 
Interferes  with  their  reproduction,  decimates 
their  populations.  It  causes  cancer  in  labora- 
tory test  animals,  and  people  killed  by  cancer 
carry  more  than  twice  as  much  DDT  as  the 
rest  of  us.  Nobody  knows  for  sure  what  DDT 
Is  doing  to  humans,  but  who  wants  to  wait 
around  to  And  out?  The  answer  seems  In- 
OTltable — unless.  .  .  .  i 

TBx  DDT  sraciAL  Dmsxars 
When  we  talk  of  DDT  we  get  into  some 
l«rge-«lBe  special  intsrest  areas:  farmers  who 
w»Bt  to  grow  bigger  crops  and  are  not  y«ft 


worried  about  DDT's  effects,  chemical  com- 
panies who  have  huge  stakes  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  DDT  and  even  humanitarian  groups, 
more  Intent  on  creating  a  needed  green 
revolution",  with  more  food  for  hungry  peo- 
ple, than  In  disasters  which  may  come  later 
Involved  here  also  are  guardians  of  health 
who  find  In  DDT  the  only  present  answer  to 
maiarla  control,  and  maUrla  has  been,  and 
still  could  be,  a  mighty  declmator. 

VSX  DDT  NOW.  PAT  LATXK? 

The  World  Health  Organization  (WHO) 
greaUy  zealous  in  holding  down  malaria' 
says  It  wUl  not  curtail  tte  use  of  DDT  argu- 
ing that  to  esubllsh  a  40-vear  life  span  In 
the  malarial  tropical  lands  Is  most  ImporUnt 
now,  and  there  U  yet  time  to  do  something 
about  the  prospect  that  the  species  may  be 
In  danger  60  years  from  now. 

PV>r  lu  part  the  Pood  and  Agricultural  Or- 
ganization (PAO),  In  Its  zeal  to  bring  the 
products  of  the  "green  revolution"  to  hungry 
lands,  is  carpeting  the  fields  with  the  deadly 
DDT.  PAO  leaders  say  'we  need  food  now" 
and  that's  true. 

CSASH    USXASCH    PSOCRAMS    E8SXNT1AI, 

What  WHO  and  PAO  are  saying  sounds  rea- 
sonable, but  It  isn-t.  Reason  dictates  that 
there  be  crash  programs  operating  side  by 
side  with  present  day  expediency  to  find 
that  something  which  could  provide  anti- 
dotes for  birds  and  fishes  and  indeed  for 
mothers — already  DDT  infected. 

THB    LTTHAL    ATOMIC    RISKS 

"Take  the  beneflu  now — pay  later,"  is  the 
song  not  only  of  DDT  users;  It  U  also  ths 
soothing  melody  of  the  etomlc  power  indus- 
try. But  that  Industry — almost  entirely  gov- 
ernment-owned until  recently— has  already 
given  us  more  than  a  little  for  later  payment. 

Atomic  power  has  from  lu  Inception  b««n 
known  to  conuin  contradictory  elemenU: 
for  ultimate  devastation  if  used  in  war,  and 
for  making  life  easier  If  used  In  peace.  But 
It  Is  not  that  simple.  The  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy  are  now  known  to  contain 
penis,  which  if  not  so  immediately  lethal  as 
are  atomic  weapons,  can  be  Just  as  fatal.  And 
more  often  than  not.  peace  and  war  us«a 
merge. 

Nuclear  waste  which  Is  a  product  of  all 
nuclear  use  Is  a  unique  material  in  that.  (1) 
lu  toxicity  Is  not  Immediately  apparent  to 
human  senses;  (3)  It  cannot  be  disposed  of 
In  any  conventional  sense  of  the  term;  (3)  it 
has  great  longevity. 

Nuclear  waste  U  a  violently  lethal  mlxturs 
of  short-  and  long-lived  Isotopes,  whose  tox- 
icity cannot  be  artificially  reduced  and  can 
last  for  hundreds  of  years.  For  example,  tbe 
amount  of  strontlum-90  In  the  waste  pro- 
duced by  one  ton  of  processed  atomic  fu«l 
would  be  too  hot  to  handle  1 ,000  years  hence. 
Such  waste  must,  therefore,  be  stored  mora 
or  less  permanently,  but  there  are  serlotu 
doubts  about  man's  ability  to  do  this. 

The  radioactive  material  is  so  pot*nt 
that  a  few  gaUons  released  In  a  city's  wat«r- 
shed  can  cause  death  and  chaos  on  a  scale 
comparable  only  to  the  havoc  of  modern  war- 
fare. 

Although  some  waste  has  been  dumped 
In  the  Atlantic  and  In  the  Pacific  In  "much 
less  than  perpetual  metal  casks",  most  nu- 
clear waste  ts  put  Into  large,  undergroimd 
steel  tanks  shielded  by  earth  and  concrete. 
There  are  now  some  200  tanks  In  the  United 
States  conuinlng  75  million  gallons  of  waste 
atomic  material  so  hot  that  It  boUs  by  Itself. 

In  most  atomic  countries.  Including  the 
United  States.  It  ts  not  private  enterprise,  but 
Government  which  Is  noalnly  responsible  for 
atomic  pollution.  Government  is  the  only 
processor  of  uranium  Government  Is  the  sols 
tester  of  nuclear  devices. 

THE  BOnjNO  WASTBS  IW  THX  TtLAXL  TANKS 

Most  of  the  waste  now  burled  In  Washing- 
ton State,  South  Carolina,  and  Idaho  comes 
from  the  nuclear  weapons  program,  but  If 
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peaceful  nuclear  power  grows  as  expected. 
6.000  million  curies  of  strontlum-90  al^s 
will  have  been  accumulated  in  the  United 
States.  Scientists  say  that  amount  Is  eaouah 
to  kill  over  6,000  mUllon  people  and  U  thlrtr 
times  as  much  strontlum-90  as  would  bs 
released  In  a  nuclear  war  such  as  was  envls- 
aged  In  congressional  hearings  In  Washln*. 
ton.  ^ 

Some  of  the  storage  tanks  have  failed  la 
only  20  years,  and  the  tanks  are  vulnerable 
to  earthquakes,  sabotage,  or  Just  plain  hu- 
man error.  Meanwhile,  millions  and  mllUoM 
of  deadly  gallons  boll  inside  their  frail  tanks. 

The  atomic  industry — war  and  peace— ^ 
continues  to  produce  the  products  which 
even  If  war  never  comes,  can  kill  us  ail- 
not  with  one  rain  of  bombs  from  afar,  but 
as  a  result  of  releases  of  lethal  wastes  rrom 
broken  containers. 

NT7CIXAK  TXSTS  MARCH  ON 

The  United  Nations  established  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation 
In  1956.  because  of  a  universal  fear  engend- 
ered by  such  words  as  "atomic  energy," 
•fission,"  "nuclear  chain  reacUons."  This  fear 
m  regard  to  the  terrible  potential  of  nuclear 
weapons  led  to  the  signing  of  the  nuclear 
teat  ban  treaty  In  1963.  which  outlaws  the 
testing  of  atomic  devices  In  the  atmosphere, 
under  the  water,  and  In  outer  space — but 
not   underground. 

The  test  ban  treaty  did  not  stop  the  three 
biggest  auclear  powers  from — Ironically,  even 
If  by  coincidence — celebrating  the  25th  An- 
niversary of  the  United  Nations  by  setting 
off  nr.clear  test  explosions  In  Nevada.  Chins, 
and  USSR  on  14  October.  It  sounds  like  a 
black  mass — celebrating  not  a  quarter  cen- 
tury of  man's  attempt  to  build  an  organlza- 
tlon  for  peace,  but  a  dance  of  death.  Prance, 
which  along  with  China,  conducts  Its  tests 
above  ground,  spewed  out  Its  poisons  In  tests 
earlier  far  from  Paris  and  In  the  remote  Pa- 
cific. But  Its  stronttum-90  will  reach 
Parisians  too,  and  It  will  not  be  washed  out 
of  the  air,  the  waters  or  the  earth  In  this 
or  the  next  century. 

THZ  SPtSALINO  EXPLOSIONS 

The  International  Peace  Research  Institute 
of  Stockholm.  Sweden,  reported  on  2  Novem- 
ber 1970,  that,  between  1969  and  June  1970, 
a  total  of  seventy-three  nuclear  devices  were 
tested.  Plfty-one  were  underground  testa, 
of  which  nine  or  ten  released  radioactive  ma- 
terial into  the  atmosphere  and  some  carried 
out  In  the  United  States  also  caused  minor 
earthquakes  nearby.  Sixteen  were  carried 
out  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  report  pointed  out  that  between  1968 
and  1969.  the  world  was  devoting  about  7 
per  cent  of  its  product  to  military  expendi- 
ture and  that  this  was  expected  to  drop  to 
about  614  per  c«nt  In  1970.  6^  per  cent  Is 
still  equivalent  to  the  total  Income  of  the 
poorer  half  of  the  world's  population,  said 
the  report.  Armaments  for  all  countries  cost 
the  people  of  the  world  200  billion  dollars. 

REVERSE  THE  ACTION 

The  other  day,  I  was  talking  to  an  MiT. 
professor,  a  man  Just  returned  from  Tokyo, 
where  In  the  midst  of  smog,  clogging  of  har- 
bors with  filth  and  pollution,  and  almost  in- 
tolerable gassing  by  automobile,  he  attended 
a  seminar  on  environment.  His  conclusion — 
after  listening.  tasUng,  smelling  and  think- 
ing, "We  have  two  years  to  go;  either  we — 
the  people  of  the  world — undertake  crash 
programs  to  find  remedies  for  these  otherwise 
irreversible  trends,  or  we — the  human  race — 
die." 

Die  when?  How  many  years,  40,  60,  60? 
What  does  it  matter — the  date  on  which  the 
last  man  In  the  most  remote  place  dies?  What 
matters  is  how  we  use  our  two  or  three  or 
four  years  of  grace. 

On  3  November,  we  had  an  election,  and 
Americans  in  every  part  of  the  country  were 
elected  to  office.  They  may  or  may  not  know 
anything  about  tbe  clear  and  present  danger 
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la  which  we  find  ourselves.  Isn't  ours  tbe  task 
of  awakening  them? 

I  am  based  at  the  United  Nations.  There 
tbe  diplomats  are  preparing  for  a  Conference 
on  the  Human  Environment  which  will  meet 
in  1972 — hut  does  the  world  have  two  long 
years  In  which  to  prepare  lelstirely  for  tbe 
discussion  of  a  problem  which  by  then  might 
indeed  be  Insoluble? 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions had  a  feeling  of  the  urgency  when,  as 
be  clo«ed  the  great  meeting  of  world  leaders 
who  came  together  at  the  United  Nations  to 
celebrate  the  25th  year  of  life  for  the  world 
organization,  he  said.  "As  we  watch  the  sun 
go  down,  evening  after  evening,  through  the 
smog  across  the  poisoned  waters  of  our  native 
earth,  »-e  must  ask  ourselves  seriously  wheth- 
er we  really  wish  some  future  universal  his- 
torian on  another  planet  to  say  about  us: 
'With  all  their  genius  and  with  all  their  skill, 
they  ran  out  of  foresight  and  air  and  food  and 
water  and  Ideas';  or,  "They  went  on  playing 
politics  until  their  world  collapsed  around 
them'." 

Were  there  to  be  an  invasion  from  Mars,  we 
would  all — in  every  land  Emd  on  every  Island — 
unite  at  once  to  fight  the  common  enemy 
ooDie  from  afar.  Will  we  now  unite  against 
this  greater  common  enemy,  greater  because 
no  one  can  escape  the  pollutants'  invasion? 
Clearly  we  must  mobilize  the  research  Insti- 
tutions of  the  world  to  find  antidotes  for  the 
poisons  already  dumped  on  us — mercury. 
DDT  and  strontlum-90.  That's  where  tbe 
people  of  our  world  can  spend  the  9200  billion 
which  goes  Into  armaments  each  year.  We  all 
have  a  common  enemy  now,  and  we  must 
unite  to  beat  that  enemy  or  die  I 


A  COMPREHENSIVE  APPROACH  TO 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  REFORM 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  In  1935, 
with  the  passage  of  the  landmark  Social 
Security  Act,  the  Nation  made  a  commit- 
ment to  enable  the  elderly  to  live  a  life 
of  self  respect  in  retirement. 

Today,  social  security  protects  workers 
and  their  families  from  loss  of  earning 
because  of  death,  disability,  or  retire- 
ment. Without  these  benefits,  19  out  of 
20  beneficiaries  would  not  achieve  even 
a  moderate  standard  of  living. 

But  there  are  still  gapjs  in  coverage, 
and  social  security  benefits  still  remain 
Inadequate  for  millions  of  older  Amer- 
icans. For  todays  retired  single  worker, 
benefits  now  average  only  about  $116  a 
month.  And  for  the  typical  retired 
couple,  benefits  average  approximately 
$196  per  month. 

Even  more  disturbing,  nearly  5  million 
elderly  persons  fall  below  the  poverty 
line — about  one  out  of  every  four  older 
Americans.  Millions  more  are  considered 
"near-poor."  Today  persons  65  and  over 
constitute  about  10  percent  of  our  total 
population.  Yet.  they  comprise  20  per- 
cent of  all  persons  living  in  poverty. 

Quite  clearly,  the  wealthiest  Nation  In 
the  world — with  a  gross  national  product 
said  to  surpass  $1  trillion — can  do  better 
in  fulfilling  its  commitment  to  the  aged 
and  those  nearing  retirement.  And  we 
must  do  better  because  one  of  the  tests 
of  a  great  Nation  is  the  compassion  and 
respect  it  shows  for  its  senior  citizens. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  am  spon- 
soring with  Senator  Harrison  Williams, 
the  former  chairman  of  the  Senate  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging,  legislation  to 
make  comprehensive  improvements  in 
our  social  security  and  medicare  pro- 
grams. 


Undoubtedly  the  number  one  priority 
for  the  elderly  is  to  rtiise  benefits  to  a 
more  realistic  level.  To  help  achieve  this 
goal,  the  bill  provides  a  two-step  across- 
the-board  increase  in  benefits — 15  per- 
cent retroactive  to  January  1,  1971,  and 
another  15  percent  raise  effective  in  Jan- 
uary 1972. 

For  the  average  retired  single  worker, 
this  measure  would  pro'vlde  an  addi- 
tional $197  yearly  in  badly  needed  in- 
come for  1971.  In  1972  the  second  bene- 
fit raise  would  increase  his  yearly  in- 
come by  nearly  $238.  And  elderly  couples 
would  be  helped  substantially,  since  their 
annual  benefits  would  be  increased  by 
$353  in  1971  and  by  $405  in  1972. 

Too  often,  it  is  the  elderly  who  are 
hardest  hit  by  rising  prices.  As  prices 
go  up,  their  purchasing  power  goes  down, 
usually  quite  sharply.  But  imder  the 
Williams-Church  proposal,  the  aged 
would  have  added  protection  against  in- 
flation. Beginning  in  1973,  this  measure 
would  authorize  automatic  adjustments 
in  benefits  based  on  increases  in  the  cost 
of  living.  However,  It  is  Important  to 
emphasize  that  imder  this  approach. 
Congress  would  still  have  primary  au- 
thority for  setting  benefit  levels.  This 
automatic  adjustment  mechanism  would 
come  into  effect  only  If  Congress  failed 
to  act  on  social  security  measures.  This 
would  help  protect  the  elderly  when 
there  Is  a  delay  in  adjusting  benefits 
during  times  of  rapidly  rising  prices. 

A  number  of  measures  in  this  proposal 
will  also  be  especially  helpful  for  the 
rural  elderly — such  as  in  my  own  State  of 
Idaho.  Today  large  numbers  ol  rural 
aged  persons  receive  very  low  benefits 
because  they  have  been  covered  under 
social  security  for  a  relatively  short  pe- 
riod of  time  or  because  they  worked  In 
lower  paying  jobs  during  their  preretire- 
ment years.  Large  numbers  now  receive 
the  minimum  social  security  benefit, 
which  Is  $64  a  month  for  a  single  person. 
The  bin  that  I  sponsor  would  raise  this 
amount  to  a  much  more  realistic — $100 
for  this  year  and  then  to  $120  In  1972. 

In  addition,  the  proposal  raises  the  re- 
tirement test  from  $1,680  to  $2,000.  This 
will  be  especially  helpful  for  many  aged 
persons  who  want  to  work  part-time  sif- 
ter reaching  traditional  retirement  age 
or  need  to  work  to  supplement  their  so- 
cial security  benefits.  For  example,  many 
fanners  or  self-employed  Individuals 
continue  to  exercise  a  certain  amount  of 
managerial  functions  In  their  business 
after  they  retire.  For  these  people,  my 
proposed  Increase  In  the  earnings  limita- 
tion will  also  be  welcome. 

Moreover,  the  bill  will  also  provide 
more  equitable  treatment  for  women.  For 
Instance,  benefits  for  widows  will  be 
raised  from  82  Va  percent  to  the  full 
amount  received  by  their  deceased 
spouses.  This  measure  alone  can  lift  large 
numbers  out  of  the  impoverished  ranks. 

Equally  important,  this  proposal  treats 
men  and  women  equally  for  purposes  of 
computing  their  benefits.  Under  present 
law,  earnings  up  to  age  65  must  be  taken 
Into  account  for  computing  benefits  for 
men.  However,  only  years  up  to  age  62 
are  considered  for  computing  women's 
benefits.  My  bill  would  help  to  remedy 
this  situation  by  providing  for  an  age  62 


computation  for  men,  the  same  as  now 
exists  for  women 

Additionally,  this  blU  would  make  val- 
uable improvements  in  the  medicare  pro- 
gram. The  monthly  premium  charge  for 
part  B  doctor's  insurance — which  is 
scheduled  to  increase  from  $5.30  to  $5.60 
this  July — would  be  eliminated.  This  in 
Itself  would  be  equivalent  to  about  a  5- 
percent  benefit  raise  for  the  average  re- 
tired worker.  Coverage  imder  medicare 
would  be  extended  to  Include  out-of-hos- 
pltal  prescription  drugs,  which  continue 
to  be  a  major  expenditure  for  the  elderly. 
And  medicare  would  be  broadened  to  in- 
clude disabled  social  security  benefici- 
aries under  age  65. 

Passage  of  these  measures  can  help 
pro'vlde  a  cornerstone  for  assuring  a  life 
of  dignity  for  our  senior  citizens,  who 
have  contributed  unselfishly  during  their 
working  years  for  the  economic  prosper- 
ity our  Nation  now  enjoys.  I  am  happy  to 
report  that  the  measure  has  the  su(>port 
of  the  National  Coimcil  of  Senior  Citizens 
and  the  AFL-CIO. 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  Feb- 
ruary 24  marks  another  reminder  of  the 
hardship  and  adversity  faced  by  millions 
of  oppressed  people  across  the  world. 
On  this  day,  Americans  join  with  Esto- 
nian descendents  In  honoring  the  53d 
armiversary  of  Estonian  Independence 
Day. 

During  the  years  prior  to  World  War  I, 
the  people  of  Estonia  were  forced  to 
accept  the  presence  of  the  powerful  army 
from  Moscow.  The  will  and  character  of 
the  Estonian  people  were  suppressed,  as 
the  Russian  leaders  maintained  a  com- 
plete and  terrifying  control  over  this 
small  nation. 

It  was  not  imtll  the  German  soldiers 
forced  the  Red  Army  from  Estonia's 
boimdaries  In  1918,  that  the  people  began 
to  enjoy  a  feeling  of  relief.  But  the 
feeling  was  cautiously  reserved.  The 
Estonian  leaders  were  not  pleased  with 
the  new  occupation  of  their  lands.  The 
loyalists  were  determined  to  resist  the 
demands  of  the  Germans,  and,  although 
done  secretly,  began  immediately  to 
prove  their  determination  and  persist- 
ence. On  February  24,  1918,  only  24  hours 
after  Germany's  occupation,  the  people 
of  Estonia  armounced  their  inde- 
pendence. 

Although  courageous  in  their  attempt, 
a  successful  Estonian  movement  was  not 
possible  for  some  time.  When  the  German 
army  finally  withdrew  from  this  coimtry 
in  November  1918,  the  Soviet  forces 
once  again,  were  determined  to  gain  con- 
trol of  Estonia  and  her  people. 

But  the  Soviets  did  not  prevail. 
Estonian  patriots,  aided  by  Finnish 
volunteers  and  a  British  navy  squadron, 
withstood  the  invading  army  and  pre- 
vented Soviet  re-occupation.  The  Esto- 
nian defense  was  so  successful,  that  on 
the  first  anniversary  of  her  declared 
Independence,  Estonia  announced  that 
Edl  Russian  soldiers  were  driven  from  the 
country. 

Although  the  moment  of  freedom  was 
short-lived,  the  people  of  Estonia  proved 
to  the  world  their  capability  for  self- 
government  and  self-determination.  The 
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social  and  economic  Improvements  were 
Immense,  and  the  contribution  to  the 
world  community  of  nations  was  signi- 
ficant. It  was  not  until  the  Soviet  Union 
again  invaded  and  gained  control  of 
Estonia  in  1940,  that  the  advancements 
of  this  free  society  were  abruptly 
terminated. 

Mr.  President,  in  honoring  the  53d 
anniversary  of  Estonian  Independence 
Day.  we  in  the  United  States  pay  tribute 
to  these  courageous  pe<^le  in  their  con- 
tinuing effort  to  be  free. 


JUDITH    RANDAL   ON    PRESIDENT'S 
HEALTH  PLAN 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  todays 
Washington  Star  contains  a  perceptive 
analysis  by  Miss  Judith  Randal  of  the 
shortcomings  of  the  health  plan  pro- 
posed last  week  by  the  President. 

As  Miss  Randal  points  out,  the  admin- 
istration's plan  seems  less  a  rational  re- 
thinking of  the  system  as  a  whole,  and 
more  a  piecemeal  approach  of  the  sort 
we  have  tried  for  so  long  without  success. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  Miss 
Randal's  analysis  will  be  of  interest  to 
aU  of  us  In  the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article,  entitled  "Health 
Plan  Palls  Short  of  Needs."  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star, 

Feb.  35.  1971] 

Wasrincton  Closc-Up:  Hbalth  Plan  Falls 

Srokt   ov   Nkxds 

(By  Judith  Randal) 

A  free-lance  writer  once  was  given  a  sin- 
gular assignment  by  a  manufacturer  of 
clothing  patterns  for  home-sewing.  The  In- 
structions were  to  write  a  school  play  with 
a  caat  that  would  require  all  the  children's 
costumes  In  the  company's  catalog.  Since  the 
dramatis  personae  Included  everyone  from 
Peter  Rabbit  to  George  Washington,  the  plot 
was,  to  say  the  least,  a  bit  contrived. 

Some  of  this  same  flavor  is  evident  In  the 
enormoxisly  complex  health  message  Presi- 
dent Nixon  sent  to  Congress  last  week.  Al- 
though clearly  the  product  of  dedicated  ef- 
fort by  a  Itnowledgeable  staff.  It  is  flawed  by 
the  underlying  assumption  that  remedies 
selectively  applied  to  gpeclflc  defects  In 
American  medical  care  on  an  Inter-related 
but  nonetheless  piecemeal  basis  can  some- 
how substitute  for  a  rational  rethlnltlng  of 
the  system  as  a  whole. 

The  reliance  on  private  health  Insurance 
companies — albeit  under  federal  rather  than 
state  regulation — strengthens  this  Impres- 
sion. No  one  would  lay  the  entire  blame  for 
what  alls  the  American  way  of  providing 
health  care  on  this  Industry  or  any  other. 
But  It  certainly  has  played  a  role  In  the 
escalation  of  costs,  the  emphasis  on  treat- 
ment In  hospitals  rather  than  In  less  ex- 
pansive facilities,  and  the  other  Ills  of 
medicine  the  administration  would  like  to 
correct. 

Perhaps  the  companies  can  Indeed  make 
a  fresh  start.  Still,  they  are  an  odd  choice 
as  the  vehicle  of  reform. 

A  close  look  at  the  President's  meaaage 
reveals,  furthermore,  that  enactment  of  Its 
pr0{>oeals  would  perpetuate  the  double  stand- 
ard of  medical  purchasing  power  that  already 
exists.  While  most  employed  Americans  and 
eskch  of  their  dependents  would  be  entitled 
by  law  to  $50,000  worth  of  private  Insur- 
ance coverage  in  the  event  of  catastrophic 
Illness,  the  poor  and  near  poor,  whose  pre- 


miums would  be  federally  subsidized  under 
the  Family  Health  Insurance  Plan  (FHIP), 
would  get  far  less  protection. 

The  administration  contends  that  FHIP 
participants  who  exhausted  their  benefits 
could  then  ttirn  to  medicaid,  the  existing 
health  care  assistance  plan  operated  by  the 
states  with  matching  monies  from  Wash- 
ington. But  whether  all  the  states  would  In 
fact  step  In  to  fill  the  breach  Is  queetlonable. 

In  any  case,  the  level  of  medicaid  serv- 
ices vanes  from  state  to  state  and  two  states 
dont  have  this  program  at  all.  Meanwhile, 
the  blind  and  the  disabled,  plus  elderly  per- 
sons whose  medicare  benefits  had  run  out 
would  not  be  entitled  to  FHIP  and  would 
have  to  rely  on  medicaid.  Poor  people  under 
66,  who  were  single  or  married  but  without 
children,  would  have  no  coverage  at  all. 

The  proposed  changes  for  medicare  also 
can  be  expected  to  draw  fire.  Oldsters  will 
welcome  the  sviggeetlon  that  the  85.30  they 
now  pay  each  month  to  help  defray  the  coet 
of  doctors'  bills  be  eliminated.  But  depend- 
ing on  fixed  Incomes,  as  many  retirees  do, 
they  hardly  are  likely  to  enthuse  over  the 
Idea  that  they  would  begin  to  pay  a  share  of 
the  ';o6t8  on  the  13th  day  of  hospitalization 
Instead  of  the  6l8t,  or  that  the  deductible 
that  comes  out  of  their  own  pockets  when 
they  must  see  a  doctor  would  rise  as  the  cost- 
of-living  Index  goes  up. 

The  White  House  has  correctly  put  Its 
finger  on  two  of  the  chief  culprits  In  the 
nation's  health  care  crisis — Imbalances  of 
supply  and  demand  and  their  handmaiden, 
poor  geographic  distribution  of  facilities  and 
personnel.  But  again,  the  remedies  It  offers 
cannot  be  said  to  be  comprehensive. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  argues  that  competition  among  pri- 
vate Insurance  companies — whether  profit  or 
nonprofit — would  prevent  needless  duplica- 
tion of  facilities  like  automated  diagnostic 
laboratories  and  cobalt  units  for  cancer 
therapy.  But  again,  there  Is  little  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  Industry  that  suggests  It  has 
succeeded  In  controlling  such  overbuilding 
or  could  do  so  now. 

When  Blue  Cross  boards  consist  prepon- 
derantly of  people  with  some  links  to  medi- 
cine, hospitals,  or  both,  this  hardly  Is  sur- 
prising. Yet  the  Nixon  plan  does  not  accord 
consumers  or  their  representatives  this  kind 
of  role  at  all. 

None  of  this  Is  to  say  that  there  Is  nothing 
good  In  what  the  White  House  has  proposed. 
Certainly,  Its  perceptions  of  the  shortcom- 
ings of  American  medicine  are  accurate  and 
no  other  administration  has  sought  to  come 
to  grips  with  them,  let  alone  offer  solutions 
on  so  broad  a  scale. 

Two  central  questions  arise:  First,  can 
health  care  for  all  Americans  be  made  a 
reality  by  nationalizing  the  regulation  of  In- 
surance rather  than  nationalizing  the  Insur- 
ance system  Itself  so  as  to  offer  everyone  a 
uniform  range  of  benefits?  And  second, 
would  the  first  plan  cost  more  or  less  over-all 
than  the  other?  Fortunately,  the  debate  now 
starting  on  the  Issue  should  give  the  nation 
the  opportunity  to  decide. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  THE 
NIXON  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  Life  mag- 
azine for  February  5  contains  an  excel- 
lent article  by  the  distinguished  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  which  places  a  fadr 
and  timely  perspective  on  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  Nixon  administration. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


A  RxpLT  •ro  Lite's  EnrroMAL  on  NaoN 

(By  George  Romney.  Secretary  of  HtJD) 
President  Uncoln  once  said  he  could  not 
answer  all  the  attacks  against  him,  as  it 
would  Involve  him  In  a  "perpetual  flea  hunt  •• 
Two  weeks  ago,  Lm:  meticulously  pub- 
lished so  many  "fleas"  about  Mr.  Nixon  and 
his  Presidency — 1  asked  this  opportimity  to 
bag  the  legal  limit. 

Foreign  policy.  Though  conceding  him  high 
marks  In  foreign  policy,  Lifx  skates  over— 
in  two  sentences — the  President's  historic 
arms  control  proposals,  Soviet  policy,  the  new 
footing  toward  Communist  China,  the  peace 
Initiatives  in  the  Middle  East.  Instead  Lite 
zeroed  In  on  Cambodia. 

Nowhere  was  credit  conceded  for  the  ac- 
complishments of  Cambodia:  the  new  Amer- 
ican troop  withdrawals;  the  greatly  Improved 
chance  freedom  In  South  Vietnam  will  sur- 
vive; the  dramatic  decline  m  American  war 
dead. 

Who  would  have  predicted  24  months  ago 
that  by  the  spring  of  1971  almost  half  of 
America's  troops  would  be  either  home  or  on 
the  way? 

Had  this  President  been  of  a  different  po- 
litical philosophy,  those  dismissing  hig 
achievements  with  faint  praise  might  well  be 
alto  sopranos  In  the  Nixon  choir. 

Economic  policy.  Ernest  Hemingway  wrote 
that  two  evils  Inevitably  brought  nations 
"temporary  prosperity  .  .  .  permanent  ruin." 
They  are  inflation  and  war;  Mr.  Nixon  in- 
herited them  both. 

It  required  both  political  courage  and 
statesmanship  to  move  away  from  war  and 
inflation,  up  onto  the  high  road  to  peacetime 
prosperity.  Almost  two  million  defense- 
related  Jobs  bad  to  be  eliminated  In  the 
transition. 

But  Life's  gloomy  assessment  notwith- 
standing, unemployment  for  1970  was  lower 
than  any  peacetime  year  In  the  '60s.  Last 
year's  downturn  was  the  mildest  In  25  years. 
Interest  rates  have  declined.  Price  rises  have 
dropped  25%  In  six  months.  Housing  starts 
are  moving  up.  Food  prices  have  stabilized. 
The  stock  market  has  rocketed  300  points  In 
eight  months.  Public  confidence  is  every- 
where on  the  upswing.  A  business  recovery  U 
at  hand. 

Social  policy.  Doing  its  bit  to  "bring  us  to- 
gether," Life  notifies  33  million  black  Amer- 
icans that,  under  President  Nixon,  you  must 
"be  content  with  the  ongoing  progress  ,  ,  . 
under  laws  on  the  books." 

Yet.  largely  through  this  President's  in- 
itiatives, millions  of  poor,  many  of  them 
black,  are  exempted  from  Income  taxes;  the 
number  of  Americans  getting  food  stamps 
has  tripled  to  10  million;  the  number  get- 
ting food  assistance  nearly  doubled  to  13 
million;  "black  capitalism  "  loans  to  minority 
business  have  shot  up  to  »135,000,000.  These 
tremendous  gains  are  not  even  hinted  at  In 
the  Life  editorial. 

"Nixon  has  fought  only  [emphasis  added] 
for  welfare  reform  .  .  . "  claims  Life.  Only  for 
welfare  reform! 

Where  have  Life's  editors  misplaced  the 
clippings  on  the  37-point  environment  pro- 
gram; the  revenue-sharing  bill;  postal  re- 
form; the  all-volunteer  Army  proposal;  ex- 
tension of  unemployment  insurance  to  five 
million  Americans;  the  DC.  crime  law  and 
the  billion  dollars  to  combat  crime;  the  pro- 
posals to  stop  the  flow  of  smut  to  children; 
the  higher  education  bill;  the  mass  transit 
bill;  Social  Security  reforms;  coal  mine  safe- 
ty; consiuner  proposals;  the  occupational 
health  and  safety  law;  veterans'  programs; 
manpower  training  and  a  dozen  others? 

The  Nixon  style.  Clearly,  from  Life's  in- 
ventory, the  Nixon  "style"  is  being  weighed 
In  the  balance  with  the  style  of  the  retinue 
that  arrived  in  Washington  In  1961.  But  let 
us  broaden  the  Judgment  beyond  compara- 
tive styles  to  comparative  accomplishments. 
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Xn  my  book,  substance  counts  more  than 

style. 

The  men  of  style  who  departed  govern- 
ment In  1969  left  behind  a  bitter  legacy — a 
division  In  the  country,  disruption  on  the 
campuses,  inflation  in  the  economy,  cost 
overruns  in  a  bloated  defense  budget,  crime 
In  our  cities,  powderkegs  in  the  ghettos, 
backlash  in  the  suburbs — and  two  hundred 
coffins  being  ferried  home  each  week  from 
Southeast  Asia. 

What  a  price  America  paid  for  the  over- 
blown rhetoric  of  the  sixties  I  And  what  did 
It  all  accomplish? 

The  day  the  men  of  style  departed  Wash- 
ington— 15  years  after  Brown  vs.  Board  of 
Education — one  In  16  Negro  children  in  the 
South  attended  school  in  legally  desegre- 
gated districts. 

It  was  not  they,  but  Richard  Nixon,  who 
presided  quietly  over  the  dismantling  of  the 
dual  school  system.  He  placed  his  faith,  not 
in  pompous  rhetoric  or  federal  power,  but  In 
the  basic  goodwill  and  dedication  to  law  of 
the  people  of  the  South. 

The  President  did  not  barnstorm  the  coun- 
try promising  an  "end  to  poverty  in  1976." 
But  calmly,  articulately,  forcefully  he  pro- 
posed to  the  nation  the  most  far-reaching 
program  in  35  years  to  eliminate  poverty  from 
American  life.  He  has  gone  to  the  people: 
to  rally  them  at  the  time  of  the  massive 
street  demonstrations — to  argue  the  case  for 
a  missile  defense — to  Justify  his  decision  to 
a  nation  alarmed  over  Cambodia — to  explain 
the  economic  necessity  for  his  veto  of  a 
popular  health  and  education  bill. 

But,  If  the  President  truly  seemed,  in 
these  appearances,  a  "calculating  lawyer" — 
why,  then,  almost  without  exception  have 
they  enhanced  the  President's  standing  and 
rallied  support  for   his  causes? 

If  his  appearances  disappoint,  why  do  net- 
works and  Democrats  anguish  aloud  that  the 
President's  televised  addr^^ses  give  him  too 
great  a  power  over  national  opinion?  Hop)e- 
fully,  in  1971  the  American  people  are  more 
interested  In  performance  than  theatrics. 

Were  the  President  genuinely  "isolated," 
how  could  an  Informed  critic  like  E^ric  Seva- 
reid  walk  away  from  an  hour's  live  television 
Interview  praising  the  President's  mastery  of 
the  matters  of  government? 

From  my  experience,  Richard  Nixon's  se- 
verest critics  are  the  pundits  who  know  him 
least;  bis  staunchest  advocates  those  who 
know  him  best. 

When  the  elite  of  the  Intellectual  com- 
munity, the  media  and  the  capital  deserted 
President  Johnson,  his  F»resldency  did  not 
survive.  But  President  Nixon  can  survive  and 
endure  their  opposition — for  never  in  his 
career  has  he  had  their  support. 

If  the  editorialist  cannot  fathom  the  na- 
ture and  depth  of  Mr.  Nixon's  support,  per- 
haps it  Is  because  he  does  not  understand 
the  American  people. 

On  Jan.  20,  1969,  America  was  most  deeply 
concerned  with  a  tragic  war  in  Asia,  campus 
crises,  mob  violence  In  her  cities,  crime  on 
her  streets  If  the  day  Mr.  Nixon  departs  the 
Presidency,  America's  concerns  have  turned 
to  saving  the  environment,  making  govern- 
ment more  responsive,  maintaining  peace- 
ful prosperity— then  history  will  not  dwell 
long  on  comparative  styles.  History,  rather, 
win  write  that  Richard  Nixon  guided  Amer- 
ica through  a  dark  night  of  the  American 
spirit  into  the  bright  calm  of  a  new  day,  and 
was,  therefore,  a  great  President. 


LET  US   CONSIDER   SOCIAL    SECU- 
RITY ON  ITS  OWN  MERITS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee— now  working  once  more  for  early 
action  on  Social  Security  and  Family 
Assistance  Plan  legislation— merit  the 
appreciation  of  all  Members  of  Congress 


for  their  meticulous  attention  to  the  cru- 
cial issues  Involved  in  H.R.  1. 

Concern  is  growing,  however,  over  the 
possibility  of  another  legislative  tangle, 
similar  to  that  of  last  year,  when  certain 
controversial  provisions  of  the  FAP  pro- 
posal contributed  to  the  Senate  delay  on 
the  overall  bill. 

This  prospect  is  especially  dismaying 
to  those  older  Americans  who  depend 
upon  monthly  social  security  payments 
for  all  or  a  major  part  of  their  income. 
Their  disappointment  about  last  year's 
delay  has  been  expressed  in  many  letters 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging  and, 
I  am  sure,  to  individual  Members  of 
Congress. 

They  should  not  be  asked  to  wait  again, 
even  if,  as  is  likely,  benefits  are  made  to 
be  retroactive. 

The  elderly,  after  all,  are  concerned 
about  today's  bills  and  today's  food  for 
the  table.  All  the  retroactivity  in  the 
world  will  not  help  someone  who  needs 
food,  prescription  drugs,  or  other  essen- 
tials today. 

I  would  suggest,  therefore,  to  the  mem- 
bers of  appropriate  committees  in  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  that  they  detach 
title  I  of  H.R.  1  and  report  this  title  as 
a  separate  bill  to  the  floor. 

In  this  way,  the  proposed  reforms  in 
social  security  could  be  considered  on 
their  own  merits  without  being  tied  to 
several  controversial  provisions  of  the 
family  assistance  programs — provisions 
which  have  been  questioned  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  within  recent 
days. 

Two  important  objectives  would  be 
served  by  such  action: 

First.  It  would  assure  swift  action  on 
vitally  needed,  overdue  benefits  and  other 
important  provisions. 

Second.  It  would  put  the  Congress — 
once  final  passage  of  social  security  in- 
creases has  taken  place — in  a  much 
better  position  to  determine  what  action 
should  be  taken  on  the  adult  categories 
of  the  family  assistance  program. 

In  other  words,  we  would  have  more 
information  on  how  big  a  gap  must  be 
filled  between  old  age  assistance  and 
the  new  social  security  levels. 

As  to  the  rate  at  which  those  bene- 
fit levels  should  be  placed,  I  am  firm  in 
the  conviction  that  we  should  enact  an 
across-the-board  increase  of  15  percent. 
The  Administration  proposal  for  a  6  per- 
cent increase  is  unrealistic  and  sympto- 
matic of  a  growing  attitude  within  the 
executive  branch  of  neglect,  benign  or 
otherwise,  to  aged  and  aging  Americans. 
I  believe  that  the  10 -percent  increase  now 
imder  consideration  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  is  inadequate,  too,  for 
the  following  reasons: 

First.  The  5.5  percent  increase  in  the 
cost-of-living  during  1970  affected  the 
elderly  far  more  than  indicated  by  even 
that  high  overall  increase.  Costs  of  sev- 
eral items  rose  higher  than  the  net  in- 
crease, and  these  costs  had  special  rele- 
vance to  the  elderly.  I  am  referring  to  in- 
creases in  such  items  as  medical  costs, 
transportation,  and  property  tax. 

Second.  If  a  similar  increase  In  the 
cost-of-living  occurs  during  1971.  the 
proposed  10-percent  increase  would  be 
depleted  before  the  end  of  the  year.  It 
would  be  months  before  Congress  could 


bring  benefit  levels  up  to  the  new  cost 
levels. 

Third.  At  a  time  when  governmental 
efforts  are  being  made  to  raise  national 
economic  output  to  exceptionally  high 
levels  within  the  next  year,  it  is  reason- 
able to  expect  that  economic  growth  will 
Increase  contributions  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity trust  fund.  It  is  my  hope  that  a  15- 
percent  increase  could  be  financed  with- 
out increases  in  payroll  taxes. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  proposal 
for  a  15  percent  increase  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens,  the  AFL-CIO,  and  the  National 
Retired  Teachers  Association-American 
Association  of  Retired  Persons. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Aging  has,  within  the  past  2  years, 
published  several  thousand  documents 
related  to  its  study  of  the  economics  of 
aging.  In  all  such  documents,  great  stress 
was  placed  upon  the  central  role  that  so- 
cial security  must  play  in  all  long-range 
efforts  for  truly  adequate  retirement  in- 
come throughout  this  Nation,  The  pro- 
posals offered  would  merely  provide  one 
more  step  toward  that  goal.  Other  steps 
are  needed,  and  I  Intend  soon  to  intro- 
duce legislation  calling  for  other  social 
security  reforms. 

Older  Americans,  most  of  them  de- 
pendent upon  social  security  for  the  bulk 
of  their  income,  stand  in  need  of  earliest 
possible  action  to  improve  social  security. 
The  Committee  on  Aging  study  to  which 
I  referred  before  documents  that  one 
out  of  every  four  persons  of  65  years  and 
over  lives  in  poverty,  that  this  age  group 
lives  on  approximately  half  the  income 
of  younger  Americans,  and  that  they  are 
hard-hit  by  increases  in  medical  costs, 
property  taxes,  and  rentals. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  I  urge 
early  and  adequate  action. 


ON   THE   FRONT   LINE   OF  THE 
ENVIRONMENTAL  FIGHT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr,  President,  one  of 
the  topics  that  most  concerns  all  Ameri- 
cans is  that  of  the  pollution  of  our  en- 
vironment and  the  possible  solutions  to 
this  poisoning  of  the  earth  on  which  we 
live. 

On  this  issue,  we  have  a  genuine  na- 
tional consensus  on  the  need  for  action. 
We  may  differ  on  solutions  but  we  agree 
on  the  enormity  of  the  problem  and  the 
need  for  dispatch  in  moving  toward  solu- 
tions. 

It  is  conceded,  I  think,  that  govern- 
ment alone  cannot  solve  this  problem. 
The  united  efforts  of  public  officials,  the 
business  community  and  private  citizens 
will  be  required. 

On  February  21  of  this  year,  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  published  an  article 
which  details  the  efforts  of  residents, 
businessmen  and  public  officials  in  the 
area  of  Cape  May,  N.J.,  and  Rehoboth 
Beach,  Del.,  to  do  all  that  they  can  to 
stop  the  pollution  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Their  work  clearly  htis  paud  dividends 
which  shows  what  an  aroused  citizenry 
can  do.  Equally  clear  is  that  they  need 
legislative  help  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment if  their  efforts  are  to  prevail.  I  am 
certain  they  can  count  on  that  assistance. 

The  article  describing  this  effort  is  a 
most  comprehensive  one  which  I  think 
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would  be  of  great  Interest  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  In  the  Rzcors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

"PaUI.    RXVXSB"    at    TBX    HXLJC — WiLDWOOO 

TACKixa  OcKAN  Poixcrms 
(By  Rob«rt«  Hornig) 
Wcowooo,  SJ. — When  Clarence  Shoflte 
•pots  t>axg«s  carrying  s«wage  sludge  or  cb«in- 
loals  out  to  sea  be  chases  after  the  tugboat 
operators,  sliakes  his  flst  at  them  and  hoUeri. 
"Where  the  bell  are  you  going  to  dump  that 
stuff?" 

Shoffler  began  his  chasee  about  six  years 
ago.  three  years  after  the  City  of  Philadelphia 
began  diunping  its  sewage  in  the  Atlantic.  U 
miles  out  rrom  the  mouth  of  E>elaware  Bay. 
and  aearer  the  New  Jersey  and  Delaware 
coastlines.  A  few  years  later  Camden  and 
Bndgeton.  N.J.,  started  disposing  of  wastea 
there,  too. 

The  site — 5V^  miles  off  Cape  May.  N.J..  and 
7>4  mile*  from  Reboboth  Beach.  Del.,  bath 
prime  resort  areas — was  a  favorite  with  clam- 
mers.  Shoffler  had  angrily  noted  his  Osh  and 
clam  catches  steadily  going  down  and  square- 
ly blames  ocean  dumping. 

In  May.  when  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration suddenly  declared  the  sewage  site 
otr-llmlts  to  shellflshers  because  of  a  con- 
taminated ocean  boiton.  Shoffler.  In  his  own 
words.  'Teally  got  mad." 

"I  tied  the  boat  up  for  a  couple  of  weeks 
and  started  talJting  around."  he  said  the 
other  night  at  the  Happy  Hour,  a  gathering 
spot  for  WUdwood  townspeople. 

"It's  not  an  easy  life  to  begin  with,  and 
when  the  nSA  comes  out  with  a  report  that 
there's  130  square  miles  of  ocean  In  your 
backyard  polluted,  then  I  want  to  do  some- 
thing about  It."  he  said. 

In  "talking  around."  Shoffler,  a  waterman 
for  36  years,  became  the  catalyst,  a  kind  of 
Paul  Revere  for  a  smaU  but  vocal  environ- 
mental movement  that  has  become  one  of  the 
Uvellest  along  the  Eastern  seaboard. 

Officially  incorporated  as  the  "Stop  Ocean 
Dumping  Association."  It's  better  known  by 
Ita  acronym  SODA. 

In  Its  short,  active  Ufe,  SODA  has: 
Got  Reboboth  Mayor  Lester  Johnson  to 
Join  Wlldwood  this  weekend  In  asking  Sen. 
J.  Caleb  Boggs,  R-Del.,  ranking  minority 
member  of  Sen.  Bdmimd  8.  Muskie'a  Air  and 
Water  Pollution  subcommittee,  to  hold  a 
hearing  in  Reboboth  on  the  ocean  dumping. 
The  bearing  was  requested  by  the  Reboboth 
Beach  Board  of  Oommlssloners. 

The  Immediate  goal  Is  to  get  Philadelphia 
and  Oamden  and  Brldgeton  In  New  Jersey  to 
dump  their  sewage  sludge  at  least  100  mile* 
off  the  ooast.  Ultimately  It  wants  ocean 
dumping  stopped. 

Encouraged  U.S.  Rep.  Charles  W.  Sand- 
man Jr.,  R-N.J.,  to  force  a  defunct  Bucks 
County,  Pa.,  plant  to  dump  3^  million 
gaUons  of  toxic  Industrial  wastee  at  least 
100  miles  out  at  sea.  The  plant  orlglnaUy 
planned  to  dump  the  poisons  30  mllee  off- 
shore from  Ocean  City.  Md 

Obtained  80.000  signatures  on  a  petition 
to  support  oongreeslonal  legislation  spon- 
sored by  Sen.  Harrison  A.  Williams.  D-N.J.; 
Sandman,  many  other  senators  and  repre- 
8entatl\-ee,  and  the  Nixon  administration, 
to  end  ocean  dumping  as  quickly  as  possible. 
This  Is  a  fairly  Impressive  number  consider- 
ing that  WUdwood  proper  has  a  population 
of   roughly  7.000 

Moreover.  SODA  has  become  a  household 
word  In  Cape  May  County,  is  becoming  well 
known  on  the  Delmarva  Peninsula,  and 
the  hard  core  of  its  08  members  have  be- 
oom»  Instant  ecologlets.  if  not  oceanogra- 
phers. 

WUitwood  Is  probably  one  at  the  few 
places  In  the  country  where  President  Nix- 
on's  ooean   aomplng   report,    published    by 


the    Council   on    Environmental    Quality    in 
October,  has  become  almost  a  best  seller. 

50DA  bought  300  copies  and  got  a  dis- 
count rate — M  oenta  each  Instead  of  the 
usual  M  cents — because  of  the  number  pur- 
chased. Waitresses,  the  mayor,  realty  agents 
and  clammers  quote  some  of  the  report's 
statistics  verbatim,  from  memory,  and  know 
exactly  the  page  they  want  to  make  a  point. 
Several  clammers  have  copied  from  the 
report  the  various  kinds  of  ocean  dumping 
sites  In  the  Atlantic,  which  is  the  recepta- 
cle for  an  estimated  39  million  tons  of  wastes 
(annually.  They  show  off  their  own  super- 
sized  chart  verlslon  to  anyone  who  will  take 
a  look. 

Besides  the  sewage  sludge,  the  Cape  May- 
Maryland-Delaware  offshore  area  also  Is  a 
clumping  ^ound  for  Industrial  wastes,  ex- 
ploelves.  toxic  chemicals,  ammunition  and 
radioactive  wastee.  These  sites,  on  charts 
at  least,  are  100  miles  away  from  the  coast- 
line. 

It  Is  the  Cape  May-Detmarva  ocean  sew- 
age dump,  however,  that  particularly  wor- 
rlee  SODA.  The  WUdwood  people  fear  a  sec- 
ond Dead  Sea  Is  developing  off  the  East 
Ooast — aUnllar  to  the  only  other  offlclally 
designated  contaminated  ocean  area  off 
New    York   Harbor 

They  are  eager  to  spread  the  word,  con- 
flrraed  by  the  US  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
that  roughly  140  million  gallons  of  aludge. 
110  million  of  It  from  Philadelphia.  Is 
known  to  be  dumped  annually  near  their 
shoreline. 

SODA  members  also  tick  off  these  claims: 
that  Philadelphia's  sewage  Is  supposed  to  be 
90  percent  cleaned  up  by  the  time  It  hits  the 
AtlanUc  but  that  Philadelphia  also  dumpe 
other  kinds  of  waste  ("Tou  najne  It.  they're 
dumping  it"):  that  Camden  s  sewage  Is 
treated  only  35  percent  and  that  Brldgeton'c 
(population  about  30.000)  geu  no  treat- 
ment at  all. 

The  WUdwood  clammers  and  townsfolk 
who  depend  on  shellfish  and  seashore  va- 
catloneers  for  a  living  were  well  aware  of 
the  ocean  dumping  off  their  shoreline  and 
had  long  scoffed  at  Philadelphia  as  a  "dty 
of  brotherly  lo^e." 

"Humph!  I  do  believe  there's  another  out- 
let for  their  sewage  other  than  our  backyard. 
I  wonder  If  they'd  be  offended  if  it  were  re- 
versed." said  Wilbur  Ostrander,  SODA's  pres- 
ident and  WUdwood's  commissioner  of  public 
works. 

But  It  was  only  last  July  10— nearly  two 
montiis  after  FDA  closed  the  shellflshlng 
grounds — that  Don  Long,  head  of  the  town's 
clam  processing  company  was  officially  noti- 
fied that  the  ocean  area  was  contaminated 
and  was  ordered  to  spread  the  word. 

It  took  two  more  months  for  the  SODA 
people  to  get  their  organization  off  the 
ground 

After  brooding  for  weeks.  Shoffler  In  early 
October  went  to  Capt.  Otto  Stocker.  owner 
of  the  towns  cruising  boat,  to  discuss  the 
contamination  ttiat  Is  forcing  clammers  to 
move  out  further  to  sea  or  down  the  coast. 
Then  Stocker.  Long  and  Ostrander  met  in 
Long's  office  and  Oartrander  arranged  a  boat 
trip  to  the  sewage  dump  site  for  area  of- 
fictals  and  news  media. 

Prom  the  ocean  bottom  they  dredged  up. 
for  all  to  see.  'thoiisands  of  dead  clams"  and 
what  In  polite  drclee  Is  called  "Black  muck." 
The  hard-core  group — which  by  then  had 
grown  to  Include  WUdwood  Crest's  mayor. 
Joseph  Von  Savage;  realty  agent  Joseph 
Olwell:  Anthony  Blancbl.  head  of  the  Greater 
WUdwood  Hotel  Sc  Motel  Association.  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Hughee.  a  printer;  and  several  water- 
men— then  decided  It  needed  a  quickie 
course  on  ocean  ecology. 

On  Nov.  18.  a  "marine  conference"  was 
held  at  the  Lobster  House,  a  Cape  May  res- 
taurant. Questa  Included  university  ocean- 
ographers.  New  Jersey  scientists,  an  PDA 
representative,  members  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Environmental  Protection  and 


the    director   of    the    Shellfish    Institute   itf 
North  America. 

In  the  words  of  a  recently  drafted  "History 
of   the   Stop   Ocean   Dumping   Association"- 

"Then  Ostrander  crossed  the  Delaware  Bay 
and  carried  the  word  to  the  statee  ot  Dela- 
ware and  Maryland." 

A  week  ago.  Reboboth  Beach  Joined. 
"They've  got  a  good  thing  going  and  we're 
behind  them."  said  Mayor  Johnson  ••Our 
only  asset  Is  our  beach.  If  that  one  mile 
goes,  we  may  as  well  close  shop." 

Ocean  city.  Md..  officials  are  In  the  process 
of  deciding  whether  to  Join  up.  ^^ 

Even  though  lU  activism  Is  still  relaUvely 
new.  SODA  members  are  now  phUoeophlcally 
confirmed  environmentalists.  They  are  begin- 
nlng  to  quesUon  what  they  had  unskeotll 
cally  accepted  In  the  past. 

For  example :  the  closing  down  three  years 
ago  of  a  once-booming  menhaden  proceasin* 
plant    in   WUdwood.  ^ 

Accorlng  to  clammer  Shoffler  and  Klrlk 
Klrkeberd.  who  owns  the  WUdwood  fl*hla» 
boat  dock  area,  the  once-abundant  mm. 
haden.  used  for  bait  or  converted  into  ferH- 
Uzer.  have  Just  about  completely  disappeared 
from  catches  off-abore  Cape  May  i^^^ 
They  also  report  that  they  have  been  catch- 
ing nounder  and  sea  bass  with  "big  sore  rlnn 

somebody  chomped  on  them." 

"It's  something  out  there' that's  doing  It" 
Shoffler  said,  shaking  his  head.  * 

The  watermen  also  are  beginning  to  ques- 
tion what's  happening  to  fish  in  the  "back 
creeks."  the  Jersey  Meadow  spawnln* 
grounds  up  and  down  the  coast 

"In  the  ocean.  If  the  fish  don't  like  It  thev 

1^  in'V.^''"*"*'"  **'''  '^'^  KlrkelirS 
agreed  In  their  own  minds,  they  have  de- 
cided that  past  pesuclde  spraying  to  kill 
meadow  mosqultos  1.  behind  the  disappear- 
ance  of  several  species  of  fish. 

Long  produced  statistics  which  seemed  to 
confirm  the  watermen's  theory,  at  least  in 
part.  In  the  last  year.  New  Jersey  has  lost 
1.671  acres  of  back  creek  and  estuary  areas 
because  of  pollution. 
Shoffler  calls  the  sewage  dumping  site 
aheer  idiocy."  k    b    «« 

"What  really  got  me  Is  that  this  area  was 
70  percent  clam  bottom  and  40  percent  of 
that  was  clam  seed.  They  burled  thoee  poor 
things  aave."  he  says. 

"a  dksxbt  oirr  thkxx" 

"The  mouth  of  any  bay  .  .  .  it's  like  a 
fertUe  valley  where  things  grow.  That's  a 
desert  out  there  now." 

In  1963.  Shoffler  says,  his  boat  was  taking 
on  2.000  to  3.000  pounds  of  flsh  a  day.  In 
the  last  few  years,  the  catch  has  dropped  to 
700  to  800  pounds. 

In  1963.  he  says,  he  had  MO.OOO  worth  of 
lobster  pots  trapping  100  pounds  a  day  "Now 
you  Just  don't  see  them."  be  said. 

Clams  are  stUl  on  the  ocean  bottom,  but 
Shoffler  and  the  others  are  worried  about 
their  susceptlbUlty  to  poUutants. 

Shoffler  also  questions  whether  the  sewage 
sludge  and  other  wastes  really  are  dumped  as 
far  at  sea  as  they  are  supposed  to  be. 

"If  It's  bad  weather,  say.  all  these  barges 
care  about  Is  to  get  out  three  miles  and  one 
iQCh — they've  been  dumping  haphasard,  you 
might  say,  for  better  than  three  years." 

There  are  no  restraints  now  on  ocean 
dumping  beyond  the  three-mUe  territorial 
limit.  This  Is  what  SODA  wants  changed 
quickly.  Its  ultimate  goal  Is  a  complete  halt 
to  putting  wastes  of  any  kind  In  the  sea. 

"Sure  we  want  that  sewage  to  go  out  100 
mUes  now.  But  even  If  we  get  those  towns  to 
take  It  out  farther,  what  wUl  It  do  to  the 
new  area?  There's  life  out  there,  too,"  one 
SODA  member  said. 

tip  to  the  last  month,  the  WUdwooders  op- 
erated on  a  pretty  much  out-of-pocket  basis, 
with  Indlvlduala  paying  their  own  way  to 
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"seU"  Reboboth  Beach,  set  up  the  marine 
conference,  visit  the  Bucks  County  chemical 
plant  and  to  buy  newspaper  ads. 

Since  incorporating  as  a  non-profit  orga- 
nisation January  14,  SODA  has  built  up  a 
kitty  of  $3,000,  all  of  It  from  membership 
dues  of  tS  to  $350.  The  smaller  amount  comes 
from  Individuals.  The  larger  comes  from  the 
WUdwood  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Reboboth.  Eventually,  the  group  hopes  to  get 
contributions  in  the  $1,000  range. 

"Our  original  purpose  was  to  combat  local 
problems — to  Inform,  educate,  persuade  and 
seek  passage  of  effective  laws  which  will  en- 
sure tliat  our  sea  life  in  every  form  Is  not 
annihilated,"  realtor  OlweU  says. 

A    NEW    MISSION 


But  now  SODA  sees  Its  mission  as  chang- 
ing. "We  now  recognize  the  significance  of 
the  ocean  dumping  problem,  off  the  Oulf  and 
Pacific  coasts  as  well  as  ours,"  Olwell  says. 

"It's  like  science  fiction.  It's  crazy." 

With  Its  small  budget,  the  new  environ- 
mentalists are  setting  out  an  ambitious  pro- 
gram. 

Working  out  of  "Eleanor's  house"  (Mrs. 
Hughee) ,  Ostrander 's  offlce  at  the  city  haU  or 
the  Happy  Hour,  SODA  is  averaging  a  maU- 
ing  list  of  300  "alert"  letters  a  day.  Its  cur- 
rent project  Is  sending  Uterature  to  10,000 
In  the  next  county  up,  Atlantic. 

Next  it  plans  mass  mailings  on  the  "down 
counties"  on  the  Delmarva  Peninsula. 

"We  plan  to  go  up  and  down  the  coastline, 
a  county  at  a  time.  When  we're  flmahed  on 
the  East  Coast,  well  work  our  way  around 
the  Oulf  and  up  the  Pacific.  Heck,  we  might 
even  caU  a  national  convention,"  Ostrander 

mm- 


DRAFT  REFORM 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
vite attention  to  the  brief  report  pub- 
lished In  yesterday's  newspapers,  in- 
dicating that  the  Department  of  Defense 
had  been  forced  to  Institute  the  doctor 
draft  once  more  to  meet  Its  medical  serv- 
ice needs. 

It  seems  clear  that  even  in  this  area 
where  some  of  the  greatest  Inducements 
exist  to  promote  voluntarism,  voluntary 
enlistment  falls  short. 

Tlie  need  to  reestablish  a  draft  call 
for  some  21,000  doctors  this  year  deems 
to  demonstrate  the  distinct  dlflQculty  an 
all-volunteer  Army  will  have  in  provid- 
ing adequate  manpower  resources  for  the 
Armed  Forces. 

Perhaps  the  most  concise  discussion 
of  the  issues  raised  by  the  advocates  of 
a  volunteer  Army  was  the  article  by 
David  Rosenbaum,  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  recently.  The  questions  he 
asked  were : 

I5o  you  really  think  that  any  significant 
number  of  men  from  upi>er  and  upper-mid- 
dle Income  classes  will  volunteer?  Could  you 
go  to  the  nearest  coUege  campus  and  find 
enough  volunteers  to  man  the  smallest  In- 
fantry patrol?  Is  It  fair  that  youths  from 
the  lower  classes,  the  ones  who  can  be  in- 
duced by  money  to  enlist,  should  carry  the 
burden  of  fighting  a  war,  while  their  better- 
educated,  better-heeled  counterparts  stay 
home? 

These  are  vital  questions  that  volun- 
teer Army  proponents  must  answer. 

Another  discussion  of  the  volunteer 
Army  appeared  in  the  Boston  Globe  last 
Sunday.  A  line  article  by  Martin  Nolan 
summarized  the  problems  facing  the 
Congress  this  year  In  Its  deliberations 
over  whether  or  not  to  extend  the  draft. 
In  separate  statements.  Roger  T.  Kelley, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  I 


commented  on  the  volunteer  Army  smd 
the  need  for  draft  reform.  Although  I 
disagree  with  many  of  his  observations, 
I  believe  they  should  be  available  to  Sen- 
ators for  their  Information. 

Because  of  the  growing  Interest  in  this 
matter.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  articles  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post] 
Pentagon  Asks  Dkatt  or  Doctors 

The  Defense  Department  asked  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  yesterday  to  draft  3,100 
doctors  this  year  In  the  first  callup  of  physi- 
cians since  1969. 

The  Pentagon  said  the  callup  of  physicians, 
osteopaths  and  dentists  was  needed  because 
too  few  medical  school  graduates  have  vol- 
unteered for  military  service. 

Beginning  In  July,  1.531  doctors  of  medi- 
cine, 77  doctors  of  osteopathy  and  536  den- 
tists will  be  drafted  into  the  Army,  Navy  and 
Air  Fcwce  for  a  period  of  two  years  active 
duty. 

Dr.  Louis  M.  Rouaselot,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Health  and  Environment,  rec- 
ommended to  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln 
R.  Laird  last  month  that  be  approve  a  caUup 
of  physicians  after  two  warnings  to  the  med- 
ical community  went  unheeded. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb  7,  1971 ) 

Dratt  :  Touch  Questions  Abottt  a  Volunteer 
Armt 

(By  David  E.  Rosenbaum) 
Washington. — If  you  believe  that  the  draft 
should  be  eliminated  and  replaced  by  a  bet- 
ter-paid all-volunteer  force,  answer  these 
questions:  Do  you  really  think  that  any  sig- 
nificant number  of  men  from  upper  and 
upper-middle  Income  classes  will  volunteer? 
Could  you  go  to  the  nearest  college  campus 
and  find  enough  volunteers  to  man  the 
smallest  Infantry  patrol?  Is  It  fair  that 
youtlis  from  the  lower  classes,  the  ones  who 
can  be  Induced  by  money  to  enlist,  should 
carry  the  burden  of  fighting  a  war,  while 
their  better-educated,  better-heeled  counter- 
parts stay  home? 

AT   POVE8TY   LEVEL 

If  you  are  opposed  to  a  volunteer  army 
and  want  to  continue  the  draft,  answer  these : 
Is  It  right  to  pay  servicemen  at  a  poverty 
level,  far  below  the  minimum  wage,  merely 
to  maintain  the  draft  system?  If,  as  a  high- 
level  Presidential  commission  has  reported 
and  as  President  Nixon  contends,  the  draft 
could  be  abolished  If  only  troops  were  paid 
a  salary  competitive  with  civilian  Jobs,  is  it 
right  for  the  country  not  to  make  this  effort? 

Such  are  the  questions  Congressmen  will 
have  to  answer  before  the  present  Selective 
Service  Law  expired  June  30.  The  draft  Is 
exp>ected  to  be  one  of  the  most  explosive  is- 
sues In  Congress  during  the  next  few  months, 
starring  such  strange  political  bedfellows  as 
George  McGovem  of  South  Dakota  and 
Barry  Goldwater  of  Arizona  on  one  hand, 
and  Edward  M.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts 
and  John  C.  Stennls  of  Mississippi  on  the 
other. 

President  Nixon's  own  proposals  fall  some- 
where between  the  extremes  of  continuing 
the  draft  system  unchanged  or  abolishing  It 
entirely.  Last  week  the  Administration 
trotted  out  Its  big  guns — Defense  Secre- 
tary Melvln  R.  Laird  and  Draft  Director  Cur- 
tis W.  Tarr — to  defend  its  stand,  as  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  began  what 
is  expected  to  be  the  most  careful  Congres- 
sional review  of  the  draft  since  World 
War  II. 

What  Mr.  Nixon  wants  Congress  to  do 
Is  to  extend  ills  draft  authority  for  two  years 
and  at  the  same  time  approve  $l.S-bllUon 


for  Increased  pay  and  better  living  condi- 
tions. With  the  additional  salaries  and  bo- 
nuses and  with  what  Mr.  Laird  called  "a 
positive  pubUc  attitude  toward  military 
service,"  the  Administration  believes  that 
draft  calls  can  be  ended  by  the  middle  of 
1973.  This  assumes  a  reduced  American  pres- 
ence in  Indochina  and  a  reduction  In  the 
total  mlUtary  force  from  3.9  million  men  now 
to  3.5  mUlion. 

NOT  FAST  ENOUGH 

The  President's  time  schedule  is  not  fast 
enough  for  Senators  McQovern,  Ooldwat«r 
and  Mark  O.  Hatfield  of  Oregon.  They  want 
to  double  the  money  to  the  $3.3-bllllon  rec- 
ommended last  year  by  the  Presidential 
Commission  on  an  AU-Volunteer  Armed 
Force,  and  they  beUeve  that  by  doing  this 
the  draft  can  be  eliminated  immediately. 

Senator  Kennedy,  although  he  approves 
of  the  increased  salaries,  is  completely  op- 
posed to  ending  the  draft  as  long  as  there  is 
a  war  going  on.  Rich  young  men  could  not 
be  Induced  by  money  to  volunteer,  the  Sena- 
tor argues,  so  with  a  volunteer  army  "you 
would  have  poor  people  fighting  a  rich  man's 
war." 

Senator  Stennls'  objection  is  less  philo- 
sophical. The  Armed  Services  Committee 
chairman  simply  doesn't  beUeve  that  enough 
men  would  ever  enlist  voluntarily.  Talk 
about  a  volunteer  army  "confuses  the  Amer- 
ican people,"  he  said  during  his  healings 
last  week,  "and  raises  false  hopes."  Most  of 
the  members  at  ills  committee  appeared  to 
agree. 

As  if  the  issue  of  the  draft  versus  the  volun- 
teer army  were  not  enough  to  generate  an 
interminable  Senate  debate.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy added  another  twist  by  proposing  that 
Congress  set  a  ceUlng  on  draft  caUs  of 
160,000  men  a  year.  To  exceed  the  oelUng,  the 
President  woiUd  have  to  obtain  Congres- 
sional approval. 

This  limit  on  the  President's  power  to  in- 
crease the  size  of  the  armed  forces  would 
"reassert  Congressional  control  over  a  vital 
aspect  of  foreign  policy,"  Senator  Kennedy 
said,  noting  that  the  Constitution  gives  Con- 
gress the  power  to  "raise  and  support  armies." 

It  was  Just  such  argument  over  Congres- 
sional prerogative  in  mUltary  and  foreign 
poUcy  matters  that  led  to  weeks  of  debate 
last  year  over  such  measures  as  the  Cooper- 
Church  and  McOovern-Hatfleld  Amend- 
ments. There  Is  every  Indication  that  this 
year's  debate  wUl  be  equally  lengthy  and 
involved. 

StiU.  it  is  the  question  of  the  volunteer 
army  that  It  likely  to  generate  the  most  in- 
terest this  year,  especiaUy  among  young 
people  and  their  parents. 

[Prom  the  Boston  Globe,  Feb.  31,  1971) 

PouNDiNO  Fathers  Saw  Need;  Set  Up 

No   Procedures 

(By  Martin  P.  Nolan) 

Washington. — "The  method  is  fair,  it  is 
sure,  it  Is  democratic,"  said  President  Frank- 
Un  D.  Roosevelt  as  he  signed  into  law  the 
nation's  peacetime  draft  in  1940. 

After  three  decades  of  war,  peace  and  semi- 
war,  the  only  agreement  on  American  con- 
scription Is  that  it  must  be  either  altered 
or  ended. 

The  choice  must  come  before  June  30, 
when  the  current  draft  law  expires. 

President  Nixon  promises  that  the  two  na- 
tional years  of  drafting  authority  he  seeks 
wUl  be  the  last  with  a  goal  of  zero  draft 
calls  by  July  1,  1973. 

As  with  other  Issues  facing  the  93d  Con- 
gress— revenue-sharing  or  public  funding  of 
a  supersonic  transport — predictions  on  the 
outcome  faU  to  divide  into  neat  ideological 
platoons. 

When  the  Senate  defeated  a  move  towards 
a  volunteer  Army  last  August  the  63-35  votes 
uncovered  the  strangest  parings  of  poUtlcal 
bedfellows,  including  the  cosponsors  of  the 
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end-the-drmft  amendment.  Sens.  Barry  Gold- 
water  (R-Artz.).  and  Mark  O.  Hatfield  (R- 
Ore.). 

FMllngs  about  tbe  virtues  of  a  volunteer 
Army  go  beyond  political  and  social  philos- 
ophies and  the  Senate  Is  not  alone  in  Its 
quandary.  Not  a  campus  rap  seeslon.  PTA 
meeting,  country  club  cocktail  hour  oX 
sergeants'  mess  finds  unanimity  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

"The  US  Army  has  always  been  very  closely 
Identified  with  the  broad  base  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country,"  said  Gen  Earle  G. 
Wheeler,  former  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  In  1S64.    "And  I  like  It  that  way  " 

Many  professional  military  men  are  as 
chary  of  the  "garrison  stAte"  as  are  sociology 
profeoeors.  Many  commanders,  too,  are  vexed 
with  morale  problems  Inevitably  associated 
with  reluctant  soldiers. 

The  current  national  debate  about  the  vir- 
tues and  vices  of  the  draft  vs.  a  volunteer 
Army  surfaced  in  1966  at  a  time  of  rapidly 
rising  draft  calls  for  Vietnam. 

During  the  19508  and  eturly  1960b  a  huge 
manp>ower  surplus  of  young  men  encouraged 
the  creation  of  loopholes,  varying  standards 
and  bizarre  caprices  In  the  Selective  Service 
System. 

Deferments  for  educational,  occupa- 
tional and  religious  reasons  had  honey- 
combed the  draft  with  inequities,  none  so 
vtvld  as  those  described  by  Yale  president 
Kingman  Brewster. 

Brewster  charged  that  educational  defer- 
ments meant  that  the  burden  of  the  draft 
fell  "Primarily  upon  those  who  cannot  hide 
in  the  endless  catacombs  of  formal  educa- 
tion." 

The  question  of  undergnraduate  student  de- 
ferments still  remains  to  be  setled.  since 
President  Nixon  has  already  ended  other  stu- 
dent deferments  and  deferments  for  those 
engaged  In  "critical  occupations." 

Another  ancillary  Issue  facing  those  who 
wish  to  continue  the  draft  Is  the  question 
of  national  standards  as  opposed  to  the 
standards  of  acceptance  promulgated  by  more 
than  400  local  draft  boards. 

Besides  student  deferments  and  national 
standards,  debate  on  the  draft  Is  likely  to 
center  on  large,  philosophical  questions: 

Can  the  nation  afford  the  Increase  In 
salaries  to  make  the  Infantry  competitive 
with  civilian  Ufe? 

Is  It  more  unjust  to  encourage  blacks  and 
other  disadvantaged  young  men  to  seek  the 
"ttLsy"  way  out  of  a  troubled  economy? 

Will  a  professional  Army  with  less  de- 
pendence on  civilian  support  produce  more 
politically  ambitious  leaders? 

Would  continuing  the  draft  exacerbate  dis- 
trust among  young  people  towards  their 
government? 

Would  the  draft's  existence  encourage  a 
modem  presidential  habit  of  undeclared 
wars? 

During  the  debate,  attention  will  also  be 
paid  to  the  results  "humanizing"  service 
life  has  had  on  morale.  If  the  tradition  of 
"Micky  Mouse"  Is  really  dead,  does  that 
mean  new  lUe  for  re-electment  rates? 

Ever  since  George  Washington  had  troubles 
keeping  recruits  at  Valley  Forge,  the  draft 
haa  been  a  constant  summona  to  ooo- 
troversy. 

In  1863,  In  New  York  City,  more  than  1300 
people  were  killed  In  riots  protesting  new 
draft  laws. 

In  the  war  of  1812,  Daniel  Webster  declared 
that  "If  the  Administration  has  found  that 
It  cannot  form  an  Army  without  conscrip- 
tion. It  wlU  find  it  cannot  enforce  conscrip- 
tion without  an  Army." 

For  inspiration,  the  founding  fathers  of 
the  Constitution  played  It  down  the  middle. 
In  the  Bill  of  Rlghu  they  called  for  "a  well- 
regulated  mUltla",  without  spelling  out  the 
regxilatlons  for  obtaining  one. 


Nixon's  Plan  Best 
(By  Roger  T.  Kelley) 

President  Nixon  stated  In  a  message  to 
Congress  almost  a  year  ago,  and  in  another 
message  Jan  28,  that  the  Administration  in- 
tends to  eliminate  reliance  on  the  draft  and 
achieve  an  all-volunteer  armed  force.  I 
believe  this  can  be  accomplished  by  July  1, 
1973.  if  the  American  public  and  the  U.S. 
Congress  give  us  their  full  support. 

The  Administration  has  presented  to  Con- 
gress a  program  to  achieve  this  goal.  One 
of  its  key  factors  is  a  big  Increase  in  the 
pay  of  military  people  with  less  than  two 
years  of  service,  including  a  50  percent  in- 
crease at  the  entry  level.  These  proposals 
should  become  law  as  a  matter  of  simple  Jus- 
tice to  our  servicemen,  even  if  the  goal  of 
an  all-volunteer  force  was  not  at  stake. 

WUMK  CHOICE 

By  Itself,  Increasing  military  pay  will  not 
produce  an  all-volunteer  force.  Many  other 
things  must  be  done,  and  they  are  a  part  of 
the  Administration's  proposals.  In  addition 
to  pay  Increases  they  include  Improved  bar- 
racks living,  an  expanded  recruiting  program, 
more  scholarships  and  higher  subsistence  for 
ROTC  and  similar  officer  programs,  and  the 
elimination  of  make-wcH-k  and  "Mickey 
Mouse"  «ork  details. 

I  have  always  felt  that  free  choice  Is  Im- 
portant as  applied  to  one's  work  or  career. 
But  while  the  idea  of  free  choice  appeals  to 
me,  I  didn't  know  when  I  became  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  two  years  ago  whether 
the  all-volunteer  force  could  be  attained. 

Also.  I  wasn't  sure  that  It  represented  the 
best  deal  for  the  American  taxpayer.  These 
are  my  conclusions  after  studying  the  sub- 
ject carefully  for  two  years: 

1.  In  the  adult  work  world,  the  armed 
forces  (like  other  organizations)  function 
best  in  a  free  environment  where  they  com- 
pete with  others  for  people. 

2.  An  organization  composed  of  volunteers, 
having  survived  the  test  of  free  competition, 
tends  to  be  more  efficient  than  one  that  re- 
lies on  forced  entry. 

3.  The  alleged  pitfalls  of  the  voluntary 
military  organization — that  it  will  be  dom- 
inated by  mercenaries,  who  will  take  over 
our  nation,  or  be  all  black — are  gratuitous 
and  false  claims.  They  should  be  knocked 
down  hard,  lest  the  American  public  be  mis- 
led by  them. 

4.  Once  the  transition  to  an  all-volunteer 
force  has  been  accomplished,  the  military 
organization  will  be  totally  more  effective 
and  will  consist  of  many  fewer  people  than 
Its  conscripted  counterpart. 

IMPROVE    PAT 

If  theae  conclusions  are  right,  then  elim- 
inating the  draft  is  Important  because,  above 
all  else,  it  would  provide  better  national 
security.  It  Is  also  Important  because  it 
would  cost  less  and  would  serve  its  military 
members  better  than  the  compulsory  form 
of  organization. 

But  in  the  last  analysis,  there  is  no  point 
in  extending  the  debate  on  the  all-volunteer 
force.  Whether  we  eliminate  the  draft  or  not, 
military  members  are  entitled  to  decent  pay, 
adequate  bousing,  and  satisfying  work. 

If  providing  these  things  produces  an  all- 
volunteer  force,  then  It  is  the  right  thing 
to  do.  There  is  simply  no  way  to  Justify 
poverty  level  pay  below  the  Federal  mini- 
mum vintage  barracks,  and  benefits  that 
otherwise  do  not  compare  with  civilian  life. 

The  claim  Is  made  that  an  all-volunteer 
force  would  become  a  "mercenary  army." 
This  Is  an  emotional  charge,  without  foun- 
dation in  fact.  The  leadership  of  the  armed 
forces  today,  both  officers  and  NCO's,  are  vol- 
unteers. They  are  responsible  to  civilian  of- 
ficials in  government  This  relationship  will 
be  unchanged  with  an  all-volunteer  force. 
The  major  difference  will  be  that  our  man  in 


uniform  will  be  paid  on  a  competitive  scale 
with  civilians. 

The  charge  is  also  made  that  an  all-volun- 
tee  force  would  mean  the  poor,  black  would 
fight  the  rich  man's  wars.  If  this  were  true 
then  the  number  of  racial  minorities  and 
poor  people  who  have  volunteered  would  be  a 
lot  higher.  The  facts  are  these : 

1.  Racial  minorities,  including  blacks,  in 
the  armed  forces  are  within  1  percent  of  their 
total  population  mix. 

2.  Among  those  who  have  entered  service 
M  volunteers,  the  middle  class  is  as  well 
represented  as  the  poor.  Now  a  brief  com- 
ment about  ending  the  draft.  Should  it  be 
now.  a  year  from  now.  or  sometime  later? 

President  Nixon  has  asked  Congress  to  ex- 
tend the  Induction  authority  under  Selective 
Service  for  two  yeara — to  July  1,  1973.  The 
military  manpower  supply  system  has  relied 
upon  the  draft  for  many  years  and  it  will 
take  until  1973  for  pay  Increases  and  other 
actions  to  produce  enough  volunteers.  In  the 
meantime,  we  must  meet  the  overriding  con- 
sideration of  our  nation's  security  and  rely 
partly  on  the  draft  to  maintain  the  strength 
of  our  armed  forces.  We  wish  the  draft 
could  be  ended  now.  but  it  is  not  realistic  to 
plan  In  those  terms.  Nor  Is  It  realistic  to 
think  that  the  conversion  from  conscription 
to  all-volunteer  could  be  accomplished  in 
the  next  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  believe  the  draft 
should  be  extended  for  four  years.  To  do  so 
would  be  Inconsistent  with  the  Administra- 
tion's all-out  effort  to  end  reliance  on  the 
draft  by  July  1.  1973,  which  would  be  an  out- 
standing national  achievement.  It  can  be 
done,  but  It  will  take  an  unselfish  national 
will  and  a  heap  of  positive  thinking  to  make 
it  happen. 

HONOR    DESERVED 

Finally,  one  factor  is  essential  in  at- 
tracting and  keeping  volunteers  in  the 
armed  forces.  That  Is  for  our  American  so- 
ciety to  recognize  that  military  people,  and 
the  uniform  they  wear,  deserve  honor  and  re- 
spect. Our  milltaj7  men  and  women  are, 
after  all.  protecting  your  rights  and  mine. 
Those  who  find  fault  with  American  policy 
and  our  Involvement  in  the  Vietnam  War 
should  understand  that  military  people  do 
not  make  foreign  policy;  they  help  to  carry 
it  out.  They  deserve  the  gratitude  and  re- 
spect of  all  Americans. 

A  Tragic  Mistake  Now 
(By  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedt) 

Ttie  Congress  of  the  United  States  must 
decide  by  June  30,  1971  whether  or  not  to 
extend  the  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967.  For 
many,  there  is  only  one  question:  shall  we 
repeal  the  draft  and  establish  a  volunteer 
army? 

Although  I  would  support  a  volunteer 
army  In  peacetime.  I  believe  it  would  be  a 
tragic  mistake  to  adopt  a  policy  of  an  all- 
volunteer  army  at  this  time. 

While  American  men  continue  to  die  in 
Vietnam.  I  shall  continue  to  support  an 
equitable  draft  which  cuts  across  all  levels 
of  society. 

At  the  same  time.  I  shall  Join  In  all  efforts 
to  produce  an  immediate  end  to  the  war 
In  Southeast  Asia.  I  believe  the  Congress  can 
achieve  that  goal  by  legislating  the  final 
withdrawal  of  U5.  troops  by  Dec.  31  of  this 
year. 

But  whatever  the  merits  of  a  volunteer 
army  in  peacetime,  when  American  men  are 
dying  in  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  now  in 
Laos,  a  volunteer  army  Is  both  Inequitable 
and  unwise. 

HTTRTS     THE     POOR 

First.  I  find  it  morally  indefensible  for 
the  risk  of  death  to  fall  only  on  those  less 
affluent  Americans  who  might  be  induced 
by  higher  pay  to  enter  the  military. 
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This  society  still  denies  to  the  poor,  both 
black  and  white,  equal  opportunity  for  ad- 
vancement and  achievement.  Since  that  situ- 
ation exists,  a  volunteer  army  would  be 
programming  poor  boys  Into  the  military 
to  fight  a  rich  man's  war. 

Some  have  argued  that  there  would  be 
little  change  between  the  current  numbers 
of  young  men  from  different  segments  of 
our  society  within  the  military  and  their 
numbers  in  a  volunteer  army.  I  disagree  and 
I  would  challenge  the  advocates  of  a  volun- 
teer army  to  go  to  any  college  campus  and 
find  a  sufficient  number  of  volunteers  to 
man  an  infantry  oombat  unit. 

Recent  studies  also  demonstrate  that  few 
from  the  middle  and  upper  middle  classes 
would  volunteer.  The  Marshall  Commission 
found  that  mainly  the  less  affluent  would 
be  attracted  by  a  volunteer  army.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  attitude  studies  In  1964  and 
1968  have  confirmed  that  finding. 

I  find  It  grossly  Inequitable  for  this  nation 
to  embark  on  a  policy  that  would  hold  out 
only  one  option  to  the  poor  to  break  the 
cycle  of  poverty — an  option  that  requires 
them  to  face  the  risk  of  death. 

Second,  it  Is  supremely  unwise  to  Insulate 
tbe  more  affluent  and  politically  powerful 
members  of  our  society  from  the  horrors  of 
war.  If  the  day  arrives  when  the  sons  of  the 
middle  and  upper  classes  do  not  face  the 
threat  of  the  draft,  then  it  will  be  much 
easier  for  those  in  power  to  lead  this  nation 
Into  future  Vletnams. 

»3.2   BILLION 

I  doubt  whether  the  antiwar  movement 
that  developed  In  this  nation  during  the  past 
few  years  would  ever  have  materialized  If 
young  men  from  every  social  background 
were  not  threatened  with  service  In  Vietnam. 

Finally,  in  wartime,  a  society  can  least 
afford  the  extra  price  of  trying  to  achieve  a 
volunteer  army.  The  Gates  Commission 
found  the  minimum  additional  expense  of 
establishing  a  military  force  of  2.5  million 
men  to  be  $3.2  bUUon. 

Others.  Including  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, have  formed  higher  estimates.  But 
even  $3.2  billion  Is  a  major  expenditure  when 
Vietnam  costs  already  lessen  our  ability  to 
meet  domestic  needs. 

When  the  nation  must  halt  the  pollution 
of  its  air  and  waters  and  must  end  the  hun- 
ger and  malnutrition  that  cripple  many  of 
Its  citizens,  $3.2  billion  Is  a  substantial  ex- 
pense. It  is  greater  than  the  total  Federal 
expenditure  planned  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education  in  fiscal  year  1971.  It  Is 
a  cost  that  can  best  be  borne  In  peacetime. 

In  peacetime,  there  also  are  other  factors 
which  come  into  play.  The  legitimate  de- 
mands for  the  full  expression  of  voluntarism 
In  a  democratic  society  become  more  com- 
pelling. 

And,  most  Important,  there  no  longer  Is 
the  moral  question  of  Inducting  only  the 
disadvantaged  groups  within  our  society  to 
accept  the  dangers  of  battle.  In  peacetime, 
then,  the  free  play  of  the  manpower  market 
can  be  permitted  to  operate. 

However,  there  Is  one  element  to  proposals 
for  a  volunteer  army  which  I  would  seek  to 
Incorporate  Immediately  into  our  military 
manpower  policies.  Most  volunteer  army  ad- 
vocates require  the  executive  branch  to  ob- 
tain Congressional  approval  reinforces  the 
balance  between  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches  and  reasserts  Congress'  Con- 
stitutional responsibility  for  the  raising  of 
the  armies.  ; 

Yet  I  believe  that  objective  can  be  ob- 
tained more  directly  within  the  present  draft 
system.  The  draft  reform  bill  I  Introduced 
last  week  sets  a  160.000  draft  ceiling  for  each 
of  the  next  two  years.  In  this  way,  any  effort 
by  the  executive  to  bog  this  nation  down  in 
future  military  adventures  could  be  checked 
by  the  Congress,  which  would  have  to  ratify 
any  removal  of  the  draft  celling. 


For  the  past  four  years,  I  have  fought  to 
make  the  draft  system  impartial,  certain  and 
fair.  The  hearings  which  I  conducted  In 
1967  and  1969  clearly  demonstrated  the  bias 
within  the  system.  Many  of  my  suggestions 
have  been  adopted.  There  Is  a  random  lottery 
system  and  occupational  deferments  have 
been  halted.  But  more  must  be  accomplished. 

My  bin  would  require  a  national  call  so 
that  every  youth,  regardlese  of  where  he 
lived,  would  face  the  same  chance  of  being 
inducted.  Now.  a  young  man  with  a  number 
of  123  In  one  area  may  be  called,  but  some- 
one with  the  same  number  In  a  different 
draft  board  across  town  may  not. 

retorms 

My  bill  also  would  mandate  an  end  to 
new  undergraduate  deferments,  but  would 
not  take  deferments,  but  would  not  take 
away  deferments  from  those  who  now  hold 
them.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  Harvard  Col- 
lege student  should  be  allowed  to  postpone 
service  when  the  Weymouth  mechanic  Is 
not. 

In  addition,  there  are  procedural  reforms 
which  I  also  feel  are  Important  to  give  all 
youngsters  the  same  right  to  present  their 
case  for  a  hardship  or  conscientious  objector 
deferment.  These  are  among  the  critical 
changes  In  the  existing  system  which  I  think 
will  spread  the  burden  of  military  service 
more  evenly  across  society. 

In  a  democratic  society,  when  the  threat 
of  death  or  injury  Is  demanded  by  the  state, 
then  that  threat  must  be  shared  by  every 
sector  of  the  society  and  not  borne  only  by 
the  poor.  If  we  must  call  upon  some  of  our 
young  men  to  face  death  on  the  front  lines, 
there  must  be  no  doubt  that  the  system 
which  selects  them  is  the  fairest  and  most 
nearly  Just  that  men  can  devise. 


PADLOCKING  THE  DATA  BANKS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
perennial  challenge  of  controlling  our 
own  ingenuity  is  particularly  urgent  in 
regard  to  data  banks.  We  have  seen 
more  and  more  evidence  recently  of  the 
need  to  regulate  not  only  what  informa- 
tion about  American  citizens  is  collected, 
and  by  whom,  but  also  how  that  infor- 
mation is  stored,  shared  and  utilized. 

In  a  very  interesting  column  publi5hed 
in  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  January  31,  Er- 
nest B.  Purgurson  described  the  unusual- 
ly perceptive  and  cautious  policies  being 
enforced  by  Dr.  Robert  R.  J.  Gallati,  di- 
rector of  the  New  York  State  Identifica- 
tion and  Intelligence  System — NYSns. 
According  to  Mr.  Furgurson,  material 
collected  for  NYSns  is  carefully 
screened,  with  identification  data  sep- 
arated from  intelligence,  and  each  type 
of  information  made  available  only  to 
those  with  a  legitimate  need  for  it.  Fur- 
ther, records  are  purged  in  cases  where 
a  first  offender  is  found  not  guilty,  and 
individuals  are  allowed  access  to  their 
own  files  to  correct  misinformation. 

The  standards  and  safeguards  estab- 
lished by  Dr.  Gallati  appear  to  go  be- 
yond even  the  generally  meritorious 
guidelines  developed  for  SEARCH,  the 
multi-State  criminal  Justice  information 
system  being  shaped  with  fimding  from 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration. In  turn  the  standards  for  Proj- 
ect SEARCH,  in  which  Dr.  Gallati  has 
been  deeply  involved,  are  far  mose  strin- 
gent than  any  rules  or  restrictions  yet 
applied  to  Federal  data  banks. 

Under  the  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1970,  the  Law  ESiforce- 
ment  Assistance  Administration  is  di- 


rected to  report  to  the  President  and 
Congress  by  May  1.  1971.  on  recom- 
mended legislation  to  insure  the  accu- 
racy and  integrity  of  criminal  justice 
data  banks  and  to  protect  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  all  individuals  covered 
or  affected  by  such  systems.  I  trust  that, 
in  developing  these  recommendations. 
LEAA  will  give  close  attention  to  the 
New  York  State  experience  and  prog- 
ress in  reconciling  the  legitimate  needs 
of  law  enforcement  with  the  dictates  of 
the  right  of  privacy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Purgurson's  column  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Jan.  31.  1971] 

Padlocking   the   Data   Banks 

(By  Ernest  B.  Furgurson) 

New  York. — It  appeared  the  local  sport  of 
throwing  verbal  garbage  at  the  police  had 
reached  peak  pwpularlty  during  the  patrol- 
men's recent  wUdcat  strike.  Not  so.  Now  It 
Is  even  more  Inspired,  following  Indictment 
of  four  cops  from  sensitive  ix)8ltlons  for  sell- 
ing confidential  police  records. 

The  assertion  that  eight  particular  detec- 
tive agencies  and  two  airlines  chose  to  deal 
under  cover  with  policemen  and  other  offi- 
cials here  In  New  York  does  not  make  It  an 
exclusively  East-of-the-Hudson  phenomenon 
which  could  not  happen  anywhere  else.  It 
could,  has  and  will. 

It  is  fueled  by  the  nationwide  growth  of 
data  collection,  often  of  the  most  injurious 
potential,  and  Its  mishandling  by  those  offi- 
cially entrusted  to  guard  and  use  It.  This 
governmental  side  of  the  threat  to  privacy 
was  exemplified  by  the  Army's  silly  but  dan- 
gerous building  of  dossiers  on  politicians  and 
others  arbitrarily  selected  by  God  knows  who. 
The  civilian  side.  Involving  credit  agencies. 
Junk  mall  distributors  and  the  like,  Is  at 
least  as  omnipresent. 

Tbe  case  that  Just  broke  here  Is  one  In 
which  the  government  and  private  efforts 
found  common  cause — the  cause  so  often 
sanctified  because  It  can  be  labeled  "busi- 
ness." The  airlines  and  detective  agencies 
wanted  police  records  of  prospective  em- 
ployeee.  Instead  of  doing  their  own  Investi- 
gating, they  allegedly  took  the  lazy  route  of 
bribing  jxjllcemen  to  provide  the  Informa- 
tion from  confidential  fllee.  If  nobody  gets 
caught,  everybody  makes  a  buck. 

It  Is  not  80  cut-and-drled  as  it  may  sound. 
There  are  shades  of  ambiguity  in  the  field. 
TTieoretlcally,  police  records  are  public  In- 
formation. In  some  states,  businesses  can  buy 
from  the  police  Just  the  sort  of  data  involved 
In  the  case  at  Issue.  They  should  not  be  able 
to.  though.  And  In  New  York  they  cannot. 

At  the  state  (not  the  city)  level  New 
York  Is  fortunate  to  have  a  man  In  charge 
of  Its  computerized  police  data  collection 
vi;ho  also  Is  dedicated  to  protecting  the 
data  frc«n  leakage  and  abuse.  He  is  Dr. 
Robert  R.  J.  Gallati,  director  of  the  state's 
Identification  and  Intelligence  System 
(NY8IIS) ,  which  was  not  connected  with 
the  current  bribery  case. 

GaUatl  Insists  on  the  strict  separation  of 
material  as  either  Identification  (finger- 
prints, arrests,  conviction  and  parole  rec- 
ords, etc.)  or  Intelligence  (much  more 
nebulous  and  slanderous  matter,  the  product 
of  Investigations  and  even  hearsay) .  The  In- 
telligence section  of  his  computer  bank  In 
Albany  Is  not  yet  In  full  operation,  and 
when  it  Is,  he  says,  It  wUl  deal  only  with 
organized  crime. 

As  for  the  Identification  data.  It  Is  made 
up  of  bits  of  information  most  of  which 
are  available  to  legitimate  inquirers  at  city 
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and  county  eourthousea  througbout  the 
state.  But  Oallatl  firmly  believes  that  once 
those  bits  are  centrally  collected  Into  a 
comprehensive  "rap  sheet"  on  an  indlYlduAl, 
there  Is  a  qualitative  difference. 

At  that  stage  the  police  have  performed 
the  task,  either  very  expensive  or  Impossible 
for  a  private  Arm.  of  ptilllng  together  Incrim- 
inating or  otherwise  damaging  information 
from  across  local,  state  and  even  national  bor- 
ders. To  pass  out  that  "rap  sheet"  casually 
to  anyone  who  asks  for  it  or  Is  willing  to  pay 
for  it.  out  of  whatever  motive,  is  not  the 
same  thing  as  merely  opening  the  records  of 
public  court  proceedlngss. 

Contrary  to  the  standard  view  of  civil  Uber- 
tarlans,  Oallatl  believes  the  computer  Is  more 
safeguard  than  threat  to  Individuals,  in- 
cluding those  under  arrest.  Some  expertise  is 
required  to  steal  information  from  a  com- 
puter, while  anyone  with  physical  access  can 
pUfer  card  flies. 

For  the  past  year,  law  officials  in  New  York 
state  have  been  able  to  obtain  records  from 
the  NYSIIS  computer  within  two  to  three 
hours,  compared  to  a  period  of  days  In  the 
past.  This  speeds  the  bonding  process  and 
cuts  down  on  cases  of  mistaken  Identity. 

In  addition,  first  offenders  found  not  guilty 
are  able  to  purge  their  records  from  that 
bank,  and  anyone  suspecting  that  wrong 
data  are  held  there  is  able  to  come  in  and 
offer  to  come  in  and  offer  corrections  to  his 
own  flle. 

These  attitudes  and  procedures,  however, 
are  unusual  on  the  government  side  of  the 
fence.  And  in  New  York  state  alone,  there 
are  some  3.600  police  departments,  district 
attorneys,  courts.  Justices  of  the  peace,  pro- 
bation, parole  and  correction  agencies  with 
Boecss  to  the  NYSIIS  collection.  Multiply  that 
to  account  for  all  60  states,  and  by  the  num- 
ber of  Indlvldvials  in  each  agenlcea.  and  you 
have  the  potential  for  incidents  like  the 
present  bribery  case  becoming  a  new  fea- 
ture of  the  American  way  of  life. 

That  is  why  tight  federal  standards  for 
use  and  security  of  such  data  collections  are 
demanded,  and  why  Senator  Sam  Ervln's 
subcommittee  woiild  do  well  to  call  Oallatl 
as  an  expert  witness  when  it  conducts  hear- 
ings Into  the  subject  beginning  next  month. 


CAN  WE  REVIVE  THE  UJ*.? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  usually, 
insertions  In  the  Ricoro  are  preceded  by 
bland  and  noncommltal  introductory  re- 
marks. However,  in  the  case  of  Harlan 
Cleveland,  the  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Hawaii,  and  a  distinguished 
American  diplomat  In  former  years, 
something  more  is  required. 

Mr.  Cleveland  recently  made  a  note- 
worthy address  on  the  subject.  "Can  We 
Revive  the  U.N.?'*  which  he  presented  at 
the  Hoover  United  Nations  Conference, 
sponsored  by  the  Hoover  Institution  on 
War,  Revolution,  and  Peace  at  Stanford 
University.  Because  Mr.  Cleveland  Is  one 
of  the  foremost  American  scholars  on 
the  United  Nations,  his  remarlLS  com- 
mand respectful  attention. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Cleveland  paper  is 
an  Important  statement  on  ways  In 
which  the  United  Nations  might  be 
strengthened  in  the  future.  I  confess  that 
I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  paper  in  its  en- 
tirety. There  are  parts  of  it  which  too 
closely  reflect  a  Pax  Americana  philoso- 
phy to  be  wholly  compatible  with  my 
views  In  certain  places,  the  author 
seems  to  be  arguing  that  the  U_N.  should 
be  Improved,  the  better  to  advance  our 
own  national  purposes  abroad,  this  being 
justified,  presumably,  upon  the  theory 


that  "what's  good  for  tbe  United  States 
Is  good  for  the  world." 

Nevertheless,  many  suggestions  made 
In  the  Cleveland  paper  are  worthy  of 
the  closest  consideration  by  all  who  would 
see  the  United  Nations  strengthened  in 
its  role  as  international  keeper  of  the 
peace.  I  commend  it  to  the  Senate,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  complete 
text  be  printed  In  the  Ricou). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Can  W«  Rivtvk  thx  U.N.? 
(By  Harlan  Cleveland,  president.  University 
of  HawaU) 
We  are,  it  seems,  at  another  of  tboee  mo- 
ments of  history  when,  as  Churchill  wrote  ot 
the  days  before  a  Great  War,  "every  man  had 
only  to  do  his  duty  to  wreck  the  world." 
The  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations, 
in  a  short  speech  ending  the  General  Assem- 
bly "debate"  on  the  U.N  "s  25th  Anniversary, 
harked  back  to  an  earlier  Englishman.  Ed- 
mund Burke,  and  a  similar  sentiment:  "The 
only  thing  necessary  for  the  triumph  of  evil 
la  for  good  men  to  do  nothing  "  And  com- 
menting on  the  worldwide  environmental 
crisis.  U  Thant  captured  a  mood  of  despera- 
tion which  only  served  to  dramatize  how  far 
mankind  still  U  behind  its  declared  aspira- 
tions : 

"As  we  watch  the  sun  go  down  evening 
after  evening  through  the  smog  across  the 
poisoned  waters  of  our  native  earth,  we  must 
ask  ourselves  whether  we  really  wish  some 
futxuv  universal  historian  on  another  plane 
to  say.  With  all  their  genius  and  their  skill, 
they  ran  out  of  foreeight  and  air  and  food 
and  water  and  ideas';  or.  'They  went  on  play- 
ing politics  until  their  world  coUapeed 
around  them';  or.  'When  they  looked  up,  it 
was  already  too  late.'  If  the  United  Nations 
does  nothing  else,  it  can  at  least  serve  a  vital 
purpose  In  sounding  the  alarm." 

But  the  United  Nations  under  new  leader- 
ship will  have  to  serve  a  more  vital  purpose 
than  crying  havoc.  It  is  not  man's  last  beet 
hope,  because  if  we  cannot  revive  the  UJf. 
we  will  have  to  do  something  else.  But  the 
other  options  all  require  us  to  start  from 
scratch  in  building  an  international  order  to 
avoid  the  scourge  of  war,  so  we  had  better 
start  from  where  we  are. 

Where  we  are  is  not  on  the  brink  of  dis- 
aster; there  Is  still  some  elbow  room.  The 
caution  Induced  by  possession  of  thermo- 
nuclear weapons  has  almost  ruled  out  war 
among  the  major  world  powers:  military 
stalemate  of  the  NATO-Warsaw  Pact  variety 
Is  not  the  most  attractive  kind  of  peace,  but 
It  Is  proving  a  durable  kind  "Little"  wars 
are  likely  to  continue,  more  In  the  developing 
world  than  among  Industrialized  nations. 
And  It  is  precisely  In  "little"  war  peacekeep- 
ing that  we  the  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions have  some  relevant  experience.  How  are 
we  going  to  build  on  that  experience?  Let 
me  first  suggest  a  good  red-blooded  American 
reason  for  doing  so. 

The  trouble  with  the  United  Nations  Is 
that  It  became  indispensable  before  tt  be- 
came possible.  Our  problem  now  is  to  make 
tt  a  practical  proposition.  Because  the  U.N., 
or  some  facsimile  thereof,  is  paradoxically 
the  best  chance  to  develop  an  American 
foreign  policy  that  works. 

The  wsx  in  Vietnam  has  been  our  last,  our 
longest,  and  our  bitterest  experience  with 
what  must  now  be  counted  the  first  princi- 
ple of  world  politics — that  unilateral  action, 
even  by  the  strongest  powers,  is  Increasingly 
likely  to  be  Inconclusive  abroad  and  unpopu- 
lar at  home.  Peacekeeping,  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  disputes,  aid-giving  and  the  control 
of  global  technologies — the  lesson  of  experi- 
ence since  the  Second  World  War  Is  that, 
with  few  exceptions  each  is  better  tackled 
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through  mtematlonal  organizations  than 
unilaterally,  better  legiUmated  by  inter- 
national  consensus  than  by  domestic  ded- 
slon-makliig.  better  Byml>ollzed  by  an  Inter- 
national flag  than  by  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
And  this  Is  so  despite  the  rigidities,  ineffl- 
clencles,  and  hesitancies  of  Intertatlonal  or- 
ganizations in  general  and  the  United  Na- 
tions variety  in  particular. 

The  lesson  of  this  lesson  is  that  it  u 
heavUy  in  the  US.  national  interest  to  Invest 
nourish  and  lend  our  power  to  International 
organizations,  buying  specialized  results  by 
burying  general  rivalries,  trading  some  of 
our  discretion  for  legitimacy,  attracting  part- 
ners  by  swallowing  our  pride  and  prejudice. 
The  technological  imperative  U)  world- 
wide organizations  gets  more  obvious  as  each 
new  proud  technical  achievement  turns  out 
to  be  also  an  ecological  threat.  Perhaps  it 
was  natural  that  a  nation  like  ours,  which 
has  the  capacity  to  act  on  the  world  stage 
and  to  affect  by  iu  own  decisions  that  world 
environment,  should  be  slow  to  think  trans- 
natlonally— Just  as  the  smoker  in  a  roomful 
of  non-smokers  does  not  think  of  himself 
as  a  polluter  while  others  do. 

But  everybody  knows  now  that  the  air  we 
breathe  Is  an  international  resource.  How 
much  the  content  of  carbon  dioxide  In  the 
atmosphere  is  being  Increased  by  the  burn- 
ing of  fossil  fuels,  or  what  foreign  particles 
are  being  Introduced  Into  the  air  we  share 
cannot  even  be  esUmated.  let  alone  con- 
trolled, by  nations  acting  alone.  Oil  dumping 
and  waste  disposal  In  the  oceans  are  choice 
current  examples  of  iseuea  that  will  be 
sorted  out  Internationally  or  not  at  all. 
And  Che  power  to  modify  othe.-  people's 
weather,  redirecting  the  winds  and  chang- 
Ing  the  pattern  of  precipitation  at  human 
command — that  would  certainly  be  an  out- 
rageous form  of  power  for  one  or  a  few 
scientlflcally  advanced  countries  to  arrogats 
to  themselves. 

The  Internationalizing  Imperative  Is 
equally  evident  In  development  aid.  the 
transfer  of  resources  and  technique  from 
rich  countries  to  poor  countries.  We  have 
been  through  It  all  In  the  twenty-flve  years 
since  the  first  relief  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams after  World  War  II.  and  we  know  that 
national  "foreign  aid"  does  not — as  most 
people  used  to  think— provide  more  control, 
elicit  more  gratitude,  or  produce  better  re- 
sults than  aid  administered  through  the 
World  Bank  and  the  U.N.  Development  Pro- 
gram. They  are  not  very  efficient,  but  neither 
are  the  unilateral  aid  programs.  And  In  terms 
of  domestic  political  support,  unilateral  "for- 
eign aid"  is  consistently  In  hotter  water  than 
U.S.  support  for  International  organizations. 
If  there  U  not  a  lot  to  choose  between  them 
for  effectiveness,  why  take  the  political  fall- 
out abroad  and  the  annual  political  trauma 
In  Washington,  that  "Amerlcan-fl.'xi;"  opera- 
tions seem  to  entail?  The  Peterson  Commis- 
sion, without  explicitly  asking  this  question, 
has  drawn  the  obvious  conclusion  In  advo- 
cating as  much  multilateral  aid  as  possible. 
(It  ts  of  course  a  "safe"  recommendation, 
since  the  parallel  reluctance  of  other  con- 
tributors helps  ensure  reasonable  limits  on 
what  we  have  to  do.) 

When  It  comes  to  peacekeeping  the  lesson 
of  experience  Is  even  more  striking  We  were 
able  to  withdraw  from  the  Congo  because 
the  ""we"  that  were  engaged  was  the  United 
Nations.  Deeply  enmeshed  though  we  are  In 
the  Middle  East,  the  presence  for  a  time  of 
U.N.  observers  and  until  now  of  a  UN.  medi- 
ator has  enabled  us  to  avoid  taking  a  uni- 
lateral responsibility  for  keeping  an  uneasy 
truce  and  making  an  almost  impossible 
peace.  In  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  we  man- 
aged to  engage  two  International  agencies, 
the  Organization  of  American  States  to  spon- 
sor our  blockade  and  bless  our  overflights, 
and  the  U.N.  Secretary  General  to  urge  a 
Soviet   puUback   and   propose   international 
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mspectlcm  In  Cuba.  (Tbe  published  histories 
of  this  crisis  have  missed  how  multilateral 
^rss  tbe  diplomacy  that  legitimated  the 
tljreat  to  use  our  military  power  to  get  rid 
of  those  missiles;  for  example,  Castro's  re- 
fusal to  consider  U  Thant's  Inspection  pro- 
posals provided  the  Justification  for  con- 
tinued aerial  surveillance  of  Cuba  by  the 
United  States  acting  for  the  OAS.) 

Even  in  the  Dominican  Republic  Interven- 
tion, when  President  Johnson  acted  unilater- 
ally, the  peacekeeping  operation  was  con- 
verted In  time  to  OAS  sponsorship,  which 
certainly  helped  us  get  out  in  about  a  year 
instead  of  staying  around  to  become  Involved 
In  the  local  aftermath.  And  where  United 
States  forces  have  had  to  stay  for  protracted 
defense — In  NATO  Europe  and  In  South 
Korea — International  consultation  and  com- 
mand have  helped  protect  American  Involve- 
ment from  ineffectiveness  abroad  and  un- 
popularity at  home. 

The  contrasting  case  is  of  course  Vietnam. 
Our  effort  in  the  1960s  to  tackle  that  peace- 
keeping Job  unilaterally  has  to  be  counted 
a  major  strategic  error.  Taken  together  with 
the  early  American  belief  in  conventional 
military  force  as  a  counter  to  unconventional 
attack,  and  the  later  Illusion  that  escalation 
by  Imported  armies  and  bombing  by  Ameri- 
can planes  could  lead  to  a  negotiated  peace, 
tbe  unilateralism  of  our  approach  guaranteed 
an  Inconclusive  outcome.  This  has  been  the 
most  unilateral,  the  most  unsuccessful,  and 
the  most  unpopular  war  In  American  history; 
there  Is  clearly  a  correlation  among  these 
superlatives. 

In  his  address  to  the  U.N.  General  Assem- 
bly last  Fall,  Andrei  Gromyko  said  of  Viet- 
nam that  "by  Its  alms  and  Its  nature  the 
war  Is  still  an  American  war."  The  irony  of 
our  Involvement  is  that  most  Americans,  both 
those  who  have  supported  the  war  and  those 
who  have  opposed  It.  would  have  to  agree 
with  Gromyko. 

If  operating  unilaterally  Is  tbe  worst  foot 
forward  in  international  politics,  and  equally 
a  dead-end  street  In  U.S.  domestic  politics. 
It  ts  quite  natural  that  the  Vietnam  experi- 
ence has  produced  a  widespread  yen  to  cut 
back  on  US.  commitments  and  ambitions, 
indeed  a  turning  away  from  foreign  policy 
in  favor  of  concentration  on  domestic  issues 
— race,  poverty,  the  cities  and  the  environ- 
ment. The  danger  in  this  sudden  shift  of 
priorities  is  that  future  peace-and-securlty 
crises  will  find  us  no  longer  willing  to  face 
unilateral  involvement  and  not  yet  able  to 
work  through  effective  international  peace- 
keeping machinery — because  It  doesn't  yet 
exist. 

During  recent  "peace  games,"  In  which 
possible  future  crises  are  played  out  by  re- 
sponsible officials  or  their  surrogates,  the 
players  representing  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment have  been  much  Inclined,  when 
the  crunch  comes,  to  rule  out  the  use  of 
U.S.  military  power  on  the  ground  that,  after 
Vietnam,  the  American  people  could  not  be 
brought  to  support  of  another  overseas  ad- 
venture. They  are  probably  right;  the  slogan 
"No  More  Vletnams"  has  very  wide  support 
today  across  the  American  p>olltlcal  spectrum. 
If  the  option  Is  unilateral  adventure  or  none, 
the  mood  of  America  In  the  1970s  might  well 
dictate  a  kind  of  Isolationism.  But  if  the 
options  also  include  U.S.  support  to  a  multi- 
lateral operation,  legitimated  by  some  repu- 
table international  organization  and  shaired 
In  by  a  number  of  other  countries,  Americans 
are  Ukrty  to  reject  both  lonely  withdrawal 
and  Lone  Ranger  activism,  and  Join  an  In- 
ternational patrol  Instead.  And  one  result 
of  acting  multllaterally  is  to  require  us  to 
consult  Internationally  before  acting;  In 
some  cases  this  might  have  the  effect  of  sub- 
stituting a  political  settlement  process  for 
military  Intervention.  Again,  the  Vietnam 
experience  teaches  us  how  Important  It  is  to 
keep  that  option  open. 

If  in  order  to  make  sense  of  American 
foreign  policy  we  need  multilateral  options 


so  badly,  can  we  revive  the  U.N.?  That  It 
needs  a  major  injection  of  both  strength  and 
adrenalin,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

I  will  not  rehearse  for  this  sophisticated 
audience  the  multiple  sclerosis  which  has 
overtaken  the  United  Nations  in  its  less  thsin 
three  decades.  The  detachment  from  reality 
of  much  General  Assembly  debate,  tbe  frozen 
procedures  of  the  Security  Council,  the  un- 
derflnancing  and  overbureaucratizatlon  of 
the  Specialized  Agencies,  the  demoralization 
of  the  U.N.  executive  and  the  growing  tim- 
idity of  Its  aging  leadership — these  are  the 
familiar  complaints,  no  less  Justified  for 
being  familiar. 

A  House  of  Representatives  subcommittee 
was  surprisingly  gentle  In  referring  to  the 
U.N.  as  "ill-equipped"  for  Its  future.  "Im- 
F>otent"  In  the  face  of  threats  to  the  peace, 
"cumbersome"  In  Its  structure  and  "pecu- 
liarly inefficient"  in  its  method  of  opera- 
tion— and  even  gentler  In  its  summary  find- 
ing that  "the  overall  record  of  United  States' 
participation  In  the  United  Nations  has  been 
less  than  satisfactory."  Gromyko.  In  the  U.N. 
^>eech  already  mentioned,  was  equally  cir- 
cumspect: ".  .  .  we  feel  it  can  safely  be  con- 
cluded that  the  task  of  keeping  and 
strengthening  the  peace  has  been  growing 
Increasingly  more  complicated,  but  the  re- 
quirements for  successfully  coping  with  this 
task  have  been  developing  even  more  rapidly 
and  to  a  greater  extent." 

The  clrcumsp>ectlon  illustrated  by  these 
two  quotations  may  Itself  be  part  of  the 
problem.  The  almost  universal  stake  In  pro- 
UJC.  rhetoric  discourages  frank  analysis  of 
the  Organization's  reparable  deficiencies. 
Thus,  for  example.  It  Is  often  said  that  there 
is  no  nourishment  in  reviewing  the  United 
Nations  Charter  to  look  for  ways  of  changing 
it.  "If  we  renegotiated  the  Charter,  we  would 
not  come  out  with  as  good  a  doctiment  as 
we  have  already."  You  have  heard  it  said 
many  times;  I  used  to  say  it  myself  when  I 
had  some  responsibility  for  U.S.  participation 
in  the  U.N.  The  judgment  is  probably  true 
of  the  Preamble  and  the  first  two  Articles; 
they  still  stand  as  eloquent  statements  of 
universal  human  eisplrations.  But  Is  It  equally 
true  of  the  fifty  pages  of  procedure  that 
follow  the  Charter's  five  pages  of  philoso- 
phy? Is  the  mind  of  man  Incapable  of  In- 
venting processes  that  noove  more  quickly  to 
consensus  about  action  Instead  of  disagree- 
ment about  words? 

The  Charter  is  essentially  an  expression 
of  Western  democratic  philosophy.  In  con- 
sequences the  machinery  it  establishes  re- 
flects a  devotion  to  two-sided  parliamentary 
procedures  which  just  may  be  out  of  place 
In  dealing  with  the  "increasingly  more  com- 
plicated" task  of  peacekeeping  and  peace- 
making, which  almost  never  have  Just  two 
sides.  Certainly  tbe  emphasis  in  U.N.  bodies 
on  choosing  up  sides,  and  on  voting,  has 
often  reduced  tbe  Organization  to  absurdity, 
forcing  nations  to  record  rather  than  nego- 
tiate their  differences,  and  producing  out- 
comes which  merely  hcu-den  in  their  intran- 
sigence and  holders  of  minority  views. 

The  North  Atlantic  Council,  by  contrast, 
rarely  takes  a  formal  vote — because  It  is 
obvious  that  there  Is  no  point  in  outvot- 
ing the  Scandinavians  on  how  to  defend  Scan- 
dinavia or  outvoting  the  Germans  on  how 
much  money  they  will  contribute,  or  out- 
voting the  United  States  on  how  many  troops 
it  will  retain  in  Europe,  or  outvoting  the 
French  on  whether  France  will  cooperate  In 
NATO  defense.  These  are  real-world  deci- 
sions, and  everybody  involved  knows  by  In- 
stinct that  If  they  cannot  achieve  a  con- 
sensus by  persuasion,  dramatizing  the  dis- 
agreement by  a  vote  doesn't  help — and  may 
even  hinder  a  further  effort  to  achieve  con- 
sensus later  on. 

The  UJJ.  way,  at  least  In  the  General  As- 
sembly, Is  more  often  the  opposite:  the 
majority  outvotes  the  nations  whose  policies 
are  at  issue  (the  colonial  powers  on  colonial 
Issues,   the  rich  countries  on  money  ques- 


tions, the  Communist  countries  on  questions 
of  Communist  behavior).  This  falls  to  per- 
suade the  dissenters,  and  may  even  harden 
them  in  their  dissent.  The  only  thing  it  clear- 
ly accomplishes  Is  to  dramatize  the  Impotence 
of  the  General  Assembly  to  affect  the  real 
world  by  voting.  In  the  Security  Council, 
smaller  numbers,  more  urgent  Issues  and  the 
veto  threat  combine  to  produce  negotiations 
that  better  reflect  the  facts  of  power;  when 
a  vote  Is  finally  taken  after  long  nights  of 
bargaining,  it  sometimes  reflects  real  quid 
■pro  quo  accommodations  among  the  member 
nations. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  suggest  that  tbe 
only  trouble  with  the  U.N.  as  peacekeeper 
and  t>eacemaker  is  its  formal  machinery  for 
making  decisions  by  voting.  At  least  one  of 
Its  chief  executives.  Secretary  General  Dag 
Hammarskjold.  found  ways  to  get  executive 
action  launched  that  Jollied  or  sh&med  na- 
tional governments  into  following  his  lead. 
The  record  of  U.N.  agencies  In  promoting 
economic  and  social  development  provides 
some  evidence  that  the  awkwardnesses  of 
parliamentary  diplomacy  need  not  Inhibit 
major  executive  actions  by  international  or- 
ganizations, if  there  is  a  will  to  action  on  the 
part  of  the  relevant  national  governments. 
Other  leas-than-global  organizAtlons,  nota- 
bly the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
and  the  European  Economic  Community, 
have  also  demonstrated  the  capacity  for  large 
scale  executive  activity. 

But  what  are  the  common  factors  in  these 
comparative  successes?  Without  reviewing 
here  the  evidence  for  my  conclusion.  I  would 
say  that  the  most  effective  International  or- 
ganizations are  those  which  have  (a)  es- 
chewed votes  In  their  governing  bodies,  op- 
erating as  much  as  possible  by  consensus 
procedure,  and  (b)  placed  the  major  respon- 
sibility for  initiative  in  their  international 
executives. 

The  promise  of  the  United  Nations  wtts 
always,  and  still  is.  Its  capacity  to  act — 
as  a  mediatory  force  In  the  politics  of  na- 
tions, and  as  the  source  of  law  and  the  or- 
ganizer of  its  enforcement.  Yet  the  structure 
of  the  Organization  requires  such  an  ovts- 
whelming  concentration  on  hearing  tbe  na- 
tion's differences  aired  (and  therefore  wid- 
ened) in  pubUc.  that  the  leadership  is  not 
available  to  plan  and  administer  even  the 
executive  actions  that  all  nations  would  ac- 
knowledge to  be  In  the  general  Interest.  It 
is  certainly  dysfunctional  for  the  Secretary 
General  to  sit  on  the  GteneraJ  Assembly  dais, 
listening  to  predictable  sentiments  In  five 
languages,  when  he  could  be  developing 
from  his  unique  vantage  point  some  execu- 
tive initiative  to  deal  with  the  multiple  crises 
of  our  time. 

Less  Irrelevant  voting  and  more  executive 
leadership — what  would  these  two  principles 
of  growth  imply  for  changes  in  the  United 
Nations?  Here  Is  a  checklist — each  Item  Is 
worth  a  full  lecture  by  Itself. 

1.  StTeamlirie  the  General  Assembly.  It  is 
arguable  that  tbe  General  Assembly  Is  now 
too  far  gone  to  be  useful  for  emythlng  but 
blowing  off  steam.  But  the  amount  of  diplo- 
mats' time  it  requires  can  certainly  be  re- 
duced by  permitting  stateaients  for  tbe  rec- 
ord (as  in  the  U.S.  Congress) ,  exercising  birth 
control  on  new  membership  by  micro-states, 
doing  more  of  the  work  in  expert  groups,  and 
encouraging  the  Secretary  General  to  take 
more  of  the  leadership  in  organizing  the  de- 
bate and  posing  the  questions  than  can  use- 
fully be  addressed  by  such  a  body.  The  notion 
of  expert  groups  is  especially  constructive; 
apart  from  the  General  Assembly,  no  par- 
liamentary body  In  the  world  does  nearly  all 
Its  committee  work  In  Committees  of  the 
Whole. 

2.  Make  the  Security  Council  work.  The 
key  to  International  legitimacy  for  peace- 
keeping operations  is  the  Security  Council. 
The  U.N.'6  exi>enence  shows  that  It  works 
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best  when  the  Secretary  General  Is  taking 
the  tntttaUve — as  In  the  Congo.  Cyprus,  and 
pre-1967  Mideast  operations.  A  special  place 
should  be  made  for  powerful  but  non-nu- 
clear powers — such  as  Argentina  and  Brazil 
from  Latin  America,  Australia.  India  and 
Japan  from  the  Asian  region,  Nigeria  and 
Bgypt  from  Africa,  Poland,  Sweden  and  Oer- 
many  (when  admitted)  from  Europe,  and 
Canada  and  Mexico  from  North  America. 
There  are  ten  nonpermaoent  members  on 
the  Security  Council  now:  five  or  six  seats 
might  well  be  reserved  for  those  which — as 
the  Charter  contemplated — could  make  a 
greater  contribution  to  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security.  The  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  will  sooner  or  later 
take  over  the  China  seat  on  the  Council:  the 
puzzle  will  be  to  accomplish  this  shift  with- 
out losing  the  Republic  of  China  from  the 
General  Assembly. 

3.  Encourage  the  Secretary  General  to  en- 
gage (n  fact  flnding  In  peace-and-securlty 
disputes,  without  waiting  to  be  told  by  some 
legislative  body  to  do  so.  New  observation 
technologies  may  make  this  a  far  more  Im- 
piortant  power  than  heretofore:  for  example, 
we  are  Just  around  the  comer  from  recon- 
naissance satellites  which  can  monitor  a 
visible  happening  on  earth  (say.  launching 
of  a  missile),  and  televise  It  In  real  time  to 
whomever  controls  the  satellite.  But  quite 
apart  from  modem  technology,  the  UN.  ex- 
ecutive's ability  to  send  a  competent  fact- 
finder or  mediator  Into  a  complicated  situa- 
tion Is  sttu  one  of  his  main  powers — If  It  Isn't 
used  in  too  gingerly  a  manner. 

Moreover,  the  United  NaOons  provides  a 
sponsor  for  peaceful  settlement  which  com- 
bines the  pressure  of  latent  big-power  inter- 
vention with  the  facilities  for  keeping  it 
latent  If  most  "little"  wars  are  likely  to  be 
fought  or  threatened  in  non-Westem  re- 
gions, we  need  local  and  regional  machinery 
for  settling  disputes  in  which  Westerners 
(Russians  as  well  as  Americans)  do  not  have 
to  be  involved.  The  initiative  of  the  U.N  ex- 
ecutive, however,  can  be  an  "outside"  factor 
that  is  politically  acceptable  to  peoples  which 
cant  settle  their  own  disputes  yet  don't  want 
to  turn  their  problems  over  to  external  Big 
Brothers  to  settle  for  them.  The  UN.  has 
hardly  begun  to  realize  Its  potential  as  spon- 
sor of  regional  conciliation  machinery. 

4.  Establish  a  real  standby  force.  So  far. 
the  earmarking  of  national  forces  for  U.N. 
employment  has  been  good  symbolism  but 
baa  not  provided  the  UN.  executive  with  any 
real  discretion  In  emergencies.  A  modem  force 
actually  svaliable.  equipped  and  with  at  least 
a  minimum  airlift  capability  of  its  own,  has 
become  an  Indispensable  part  of  the  Secre- 
tary General's  "third  man"  role  in  Interna- 
tional disputes.  A  permanent  international 
peacekeeping  staff,  with  the  capacity  to  plan, 
train  for.  and  execute  F>eacekeeplng  missions, 
should  be  located  in  the  Secretary  Generals 
office:  It  might  be  supplemented  with  a  spe- 
cial group  of  Under-secretarlea  who,  what- 
ever called,  would  be  effectively  In  touch 
with  the  permanent  members  of  the  Secur- 
ity Council  to  maximize  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral's freedom  of  action. 

How  big  a  standby  force?  Twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  well-trained  men,  with  the  req- 
uisite airlift  to  get  around  in  a  hurry  and 
the  arrangements  to  call  forward  further  na- 
tional forces  promised  by  member  nations, 
would  be  large  enough  to  ensure  that  the 
U.N.'s  mediatory  role  Is  taken  seriously — and 
not  so  much  as  to  threaten  the  security  of 
the  nations  whose  military  restraint  Is  ulti- 
mately the  key  to  peace  in  every  region.  To 
the  cynical  question.  "How  many  divisions 
has  the  U.N.  executive?"  the  answer  should 
be  "One  for  sure,  and  It  can  be  there  the 
day  after  tomorrow." 

Much  smaller  peacekeeping  responsibili- 
ties brought  the  UN  to  a  condition  of  finan- 
cial crisis  during  the  10008  Can  a  major 
peacekeeping  force  be  financed  intemsUon- 


ally?  The  answer,  as  always,  is  In  the  will  of 
the  nations  to  pay — or  to  contribute  forces, 
equipment,  and  airlift  In  kind.  The  cost  Is 
certainly  small  by  the  grotesque  standard 
of  current  military  budgets:  even  a  billion 
dollars  for  international  peacekeeping  would 
be  a  fraction  at  one  per  cent  of  world  de- 
fense spending.  New  U.N.  leadership  and  a 
new  system  for  command  and  control,  backed 
by  an  unprecedented  American  willingness 
to  pay  for  a  force  which  would  be  subject  to 
some  U.S.  Influence  but  not  to  U.S.  control, 
might  make  a  voluntary  peacekeeping  fund 
possible — especially  since  most  of  the  ex- 
penses for  troop  pay,  material  and  airlift 
coMid  probably  be  contributed  in  kind  and 
thus  count  as  national  security  spending 
rather  than  as  eleemosynary  contributions. 
We  can  readily  abandon  the  notion  of  pay- 
ing for  standby  forces  through  every-member 
assessments;  the  General  Assembly  has  al- 
ready demonstrated  that  It  Is  not  willing  to 
bac*:  Its  taxing  authority  with  two-thirds  of 
Its  votes. 

6  Devolop  a  consortium  of  the  concerned. 
There  is  a  growing  body  of  opinion  to  sup- 
port the  notion  that  the  United  States  should 
take  the  lead  in  developing  a  working  com- 
munity of  those  nations  which  would  be  will- 
In^  to  go  farther  than  others  In  building  up 
an  international  executive  to  keep  the  peace 
and  mediate  disputes  of  leas  than  global 
magnitude.  Such  a  consortium,  constituted 
within  the  framework  of  the  Charter's  pur- 
poses but  outside  Its  established  machinery, 
with  its  own  arrangements  for  fact-finding, 
mediation,  and  quick  mobilization  of  peace- 
keeping forces,  might  well  be  a  useful  pres- 
sure on  the  U.N.  executive  and  the  Security 
Council  to  act.  for  then  the  alternative  to 
UN  intervention  would  not  be  inaction  but 
action  by  a  smaller  number  of  members  in 
the  Charter's  name.  The  same  group  of  na- 
tions might  develop  among  themselves  pro- 
cedures for  settlement  and  adjudication 
which  would  provide  a  quicker  references  to 
the  World  Court  or  to  conciliation  proceeses 
of  disputes  among  the  members  of  the  self- 
constituted  Inner  circle. 

6.  Sponsor  a  formal  review  of  the  Charter. 
The  Charter  cannot  be  changed  without  US 
consent.  It  Is  worth  a  year  or  two  of  inten- 
sl--a  multilateral  diplomacy  to  see  if  the  pro- 
cedures of  parllamentarv  diplomacy  cannot 
be  streamlined  and  the  U.N.  executive  given 
more  discretion  to  act  In.  or  to  avert,  emer- 
gencies. 

7.  Fill  the  coming  vacancies  carefully.  The 
26th  General  Assembly,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Security  Council,  will  elect  a  Sec- 
retary General.  U  Thant,  who  has  proved 
himself  a  conciliator  of  quality  and  some- 
tlmee  courage.  Is  almost  certainly  not  the 
kind  of  international  executive  required  for 
the  revival  and  extension  of  the  U.N.'s  peace- 
keeping and  peacemaking  role  that  is  here 
projected.  A  shift  Is  moreover  required  to 
symbolize  a  new  era  of  UJI.  revival;  or  to 
put  It  another  way.  the  reelection  of  U  Thant 
would  betoken  a  continuation  of  the  trend 
toward  atrophy  of  the  U  N  's  political  and 
security  role — and  encourage  groupw  of  na- 
tions to  take  more  of  the  peacekeeping  law 
into  their  own  hands. 

The  higher  levels  of  the  United  NaUons 
Secretariat  are  heavy  with  men  In  their  six- 
ties and  seventies  who  In  most  organizations 
would  be  past  the  date  of  mandatory  retire- 
ment. It  Is  a  distinguished  array  of  talent 
Paul  Hoffman,  former  leader  of  the  Marshall 
Plan  and  longtime  Administrator  of  the  U.N. 
Development  Program  and  Its  predecessors; 
Undersecretary  General  Ralph  Bunche.  win- 
ner of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  who  has  worked 
for  the  UN  ever  since  the  late  1940s:  Philippe 
deSeynes,  the  Frenchman  who  has  presided 
over  the  U.N  's  work  In  economic  and  social 
affairs:  Constantln  Stavropouloe.  long-time 
legal  adviser  and  now  Undersecretary  Gen- 
eral for  General  Assembly  affairs.  Together 
with  C  V.  Naraslmhan.  the  Indian  who  Is  U 
Thant  s  cloeeet   uslstant    (and   who,   being 


younger  than  the  others,  can  provide  a  wel- 
come continuity  In  the  1970b).  these  men 
have  provided  the  top  leadership  of  an  enter- 
prise which  Is  no  longer  sparkling  with  Ideas 
or  exuding  a  sense  of  destiny.  The  coincidence 
of  top  vacancies  presents  an  enormous  oppor- 
tunity to  engage  first-rate  younger  people 
who  have  the  personal  force  to  bring  to  life 

the    forgotten    genius    of    the    Charter the 

U.N.'s  capacity  to  act  for  peace — not  just 
talk  about  it.  Such  men  can  also  more  easily 
face  up  to  new  Issues,  such  as  the  deteriora- 
tion of  our  world  environment,  which  were 
not  In  the  minds  of  the  men  who  drafted  the 
Charter  a  generation  ago. 

The  filling  of  these  half-dozen  prospective 
vacancies.  Including  the  Secretary  General's 
office,  should  be  taken  as  one  of  the  1971'8 
most  Important  International  negotiations. 

If  1971  Is  going  to  be  UN.  Personnel  Tear, 
we  would  also  do  well  to  have  a  new  look  at 
the  concept  of  U.N.  careers.  A  generation  ago. 
the  need  to  protect  U.N.  staff  from  undue 
national  Infiuence  produced  the  notion  of 
an  International  civil  service.  We  can  see 
now  that  lifetime  employment  in  an  inter- 
national bureaucracy  produces  the  same 
Parkinsonian  tendencies,  and  the  same  cau- 
tious time-serving,  that  are  so  evident  in 
national  career  services.  For  many  categories 
of  position,  and  especially  In  the  policy-mak- 
ing roles,  the  member  nations  might  well  be 
better  served  by  a  reasonably  frequent  turn- 
over of  U.N.  functionaries.  At  a  minimum, 
future  appointments  to  middle  level  and 
higher  positions  should  be  limited  to  term 
contracts  lasting  not  more  than  five  or  six 
years. 

8.  Give  the  U.N.  major  jobs  to  do.  Through- 
out the  life  of  the  Organization,  nations 
(Including  ours)  have  Justified  unilateral 
action  by  saying  the  U.N.  was  too  fragile  for 
major  peace-and-securlty  tasks,  and  would 
collapse  under  the  strain  of  a  Berlin  or  t 
Vietnam.  But  Institutions  grow  in  strength 
and  relevance  because  they  must — and  not 
until  they  must.  And  In  Southeast  Asia  espe- 
cially, an  International  solution.  Internation- 
ally monitored  and  enforced,  seems  the  only 
alternative  to  an  American  conunltment  In- 
definitely prolonged. 

As  long  as  we  are  not  nationally  respon- 
sible for  the  outcome,  there  Is  a  wide  range 
of  outcomes  possible  In  Southeast  Asia.  Any 
of  them  will  probably  mean  some  sharing  of 
authority  and  territory  between  Communists 
and  non-Communists,  and  the  many  shades 
in  between.  Our  Interest  lies  in  turning  back 
to  the  Southeast  Asians  the  bickering  and 
politicking  and  governance  for  which  we  have 
unilaterally  assumed  too  much  responsibility 
these  past  few  years.  It  Is  hard  to  imagine 
an  outcome  worked  out  under  U.N.  sponsor- 
ship that  would  be  worse  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  American  Interest  than  a  con- 
tinued massive  commitment  In  Vietnam, 
Laos  and  Cambodia. 

Preceding  a  new  "Geneva  conference."  It 
might  well  be  possible  to  Induce  a  number 
of  countrlee,  representing  an  acceptably  wide 
spectrum  of  political  orientation,  to  take  on 
the  peacekeeping  task  after  a  settlement  is 
reached  The  Russians  would  have  to  agree,  of 
course;  but  they  may  have  some  interest  in 
keeping  the  foot  In  the  Southeast  Asian  door 
which  we  have  made  possible  by  our  involve- 
ment there.  The  mainland  Chinese  would 
also  have  to  agree:  but  a  package  large 
enough  to  Include  their  full  jjartlclpation 
In  the  United  Nations,  Including  the  Chins 
seat  on  the  Security  Council,  might  turn  out 
to  be  negotiable  If  we  wanted  It  badly 
enough.  The  Chinese  and  Russians  both 
agreed  to  the  Laos  settlement  of  19OT;  of 
course  It  wasnt  a  very  good  deal  from  our 
standpoint,  but  we  have  not  won  the  war  In 
Vietnam  and  we  wont  be  able  to  have  the 
peace  all  our  own  way  either. 

Given  the  projected  American  withdrawal 
and  a  willingness  on  our  part  to  share  the 
burden  of  masterminding  Southeast  Asia's 
future  with  the  widest  possible  oommunltf 
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of  DAtlons,  the  natural  venue  for  the  question 
"After  Vietnam,  What?"  Is  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations,  The  after- 
math will  go  on  for  a  decade  or  more;  any 
settlement  will  be  ragged.  If  the  results  of 
tJ.N.  Involvement  are  not  then  to  our  taste, 
we  still  have  to  ask  ourselves — would  we  have 
done  better  taking  on  the  poet-war  settle- 
ment as  an  American  responsibility?  Expe- 
rience in  the  Congo,  Cyprus  and  the  Middle 
Sast  is  instructive:  multilateralism  Is  often 
messy,  but  still,  better  than  direct  confron- 
tations of  major  powers. 

In  his  26th  Anniversary  speech  to  the 
Oeneral  Assembly  last  October  23rd,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  gave  assurances  that  we  want 
neither  a  Pax  Americana  nor  an  American 
(Century.  But  the  alternative  he  there  de- 
scribed Is  equally  undesirable — "a  structure 
of  stability  and  progress  that  will  enable 
each  nation  to  chart  Its  own  course  and  make 
Its  own  way  without  outside  Interference, 
without  Intimidation,  without  domination  by 
ourselves  or  by  any  other  power."  The  world 
of  Independent  sovereignties,  from  which 
words  like  these  have  been  handed  down  from 
Administration  to  Administration,  was  never 
a  good  description  of  the  probable,  and  is 
now  a  description  of  anarchy.  What  we  need 
Is  a  structure  of  stability  and  progress  which 
rests  on  the  close,  organized  cooperation  of 
nations  who  know  they  are  Interdependent, 
and  have  learned  to  stop  talking  about  In- 
dependence. U  Tbaiit,  criticizing  the  tend- 
ency of  nations  to  use  the  United  Nations 
"to  promote  their  own  national  policies,"  was 
closer  to  the  mark  when  he  went  on  to  ad- 
vocate "a  new  kind  of  organization  In  which 
the  nations  of  the  world  In  cooperation  could 
forge  and  execute  (the  Italics  are  mine) 
solutions  to  world  problems.  .  .  ." 


PRESS  COVERAGE  OF  VIETNAM 
WAR 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  columnist 
Kenneth  Crawford,  writing  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  February  23,  had  some 
succinct  comments  on  press  coverage  of 
the  Vietnam  war. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  condemn  the 
press'  coverage  of  the  war ;  to  do  so  would 
be  to  imfairly  criticize  those  reporters 
and  editorialists  who  have  been  objec- 
tive in  their  presentations,  even  if  they 
themselves  disagreed  with  the  policies. 

Nor  would  it  be  fair  to  indict  the  en- 
tire press  corps  for  the  omissions  and 
commissions;  to  do  so  would  be  to  deny 
the  right  to  a  free  press,  which  is  so 
necessary  and  vital  to  a  society  such  as 
we  have. 

But  it  would  be  well  if  the  press,  which 
is  so  demanding  in  its  crusade  for  soul- 
searching  on  the  part  of  public  servants, 
would  also  do  a  little  soul-searching  it- 
self. 

Mr.  Crawford's  column  contains  some 
"soul"  food.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

On    Pbess   Coverage   of   the   Vietnam   War 
(By  Kenneth  Cravsrford) 

How  would  the  modern  media  have  re- 
ported George  Washington's  crossing  of  the 
Delaware  at  McKonkey's  Perry  on  Christmas. 
1776?  J  Russell  Wiggins,  former  editor  of 
The  Washington  Poet,  asked  this  important 
question — and  answered  It — In  a  speech  to 
the  Washington  Association  of  New  Jersey  on 
Washington's  arbitrary  new  birthday.  Feb- 
ruary 16. 


Television  camera  men  would  have  focused 
their  zoom  lenses  on  the  rag-wrapped  feet 
of  Washington's  troopers.  When  It  was  over, 
microphones  would  have  been  thrust  under 
the  noses  of  stripling  recruits  to  catch  their 
answers  to  the  question:  "How  do  you  feel 
about  some  of  your  buddies  being  lost  in 
this  sneaky  operation?"  The  writing  war  cor- 
respondents would  have  salted  their  dis- 
patches with  suggestions  that  the  whole 
bloody  venture  was  lU-concelved  by  an  In- 
competent commander.  Ill-excused  by  a  badly 
trained  and  equipped  army  and  predestined 
to  fail. 

New  York  editorial  writers  would  have 
followed  up  with  lamentations  about  the 
plight  of  Trenton's  civilian  population,  driv- 
en from  its  snug  houses  into  the  cold  on 
a  sacred  holiday,  caught  In  the  crossfire  be- 
tween Hessian  defenders  and  attacking  colo- 
nials, and  forced  Into  a  fight  against  Its  will 
over  a  questionable  cause:  something  about 
taxation  without  representation.  Washing- 
ton, Instead  of  attacking,  should  have  been 
negotiating.  His  occupation  of  Trenton  and 
quick  withdrawal  showed  that  he  was  still 
engaged  In  scarch-and-destroy  operations — 
"following  the  wlll-o-the-wlsp  of  military 
victory,"  as  Wiggins  thought  the  editorial 
writers  would  have  put  It. 

Wiggins  fantasy  was,  of  course,  a  wry  com- 
ment on  the  way  the  media  of  the  60s  and 
the  start  of  the  708  have  dealt  with  the 
war  In  Vietnam.  This  war  Is  the  first  In 
which  American  media,  measured  by  weight 
of  vlewershlp,  readership  and  Influence, 
have  been  kinder  to  the  nation's  enemies 
than  to  Its  friends.  This  has  been  partly 
Inadvertent,  partly  not.  In  any  case,  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  has  come  off  as  this  war's  greatest 
hero,  the  Vletcong  as  Its  most  admired  fight- 
ers, American  and  South  Vietnamese  lead- 
ers as  Its  most  mistrusted  participants,  Amer- 
ican GIs  as  Its  least  appreciated  warriors, 
especially  since  My  Lai,  which  has  been  made 
the  basis  for  unjust  generalization,  and 
South  Vietnamese  soldiers,  as  Invariably  un- 
reliable, also  unjust. 

All  this  Is  something  new  for  Americans. 
They  have  always  before  tended  to  be  home- 
team  rooters.  In  British  pubs  Rommel  may 
have  been  the  favorite  hero  of  the  second 
world  war  but  Americans  stood  by  their  own 
even  when  correspondents  on  the  scene  in 
North  Africa  Intimated,  Insofar  as  Intimation 
could  be  slipped  through  the  censorship, 
that  the  "Darlan  deal"  and  mistreatment  of 
De  Gaulle  were  compromising  the  morality 
of  the  allied  war  effort. 

Wars  have  never  been  pretty  but  their  ugli- 
ness has  never  before  been  conveyed  to  Amer- 
ican households  In  living  color,  as  It  has 
this  time,  and  always  from  our  side  because 
the  other  side  Is  out  of  reach  of  cameras  and 
correspondents.  But  It  Is  more  than  that.  War 
Correspondents  have  often  been  Instsmt  ex- 
perts and  critics  and  they  seem  even  more  so 
this  time.  They  have  to  be  youthful  to  stand 
the  physical  rigors  and  brave  to  take  the 
chances  they  must  run  In  Vietnam.  More 
than  30  of  them  have  been  killed.  They  are 
admirable  In  action  but  sometimes  wrong  In 
their  strategic  and  tactical  judgments  and 
simplistic  In  their  politics. 

Prize  committees.  Pulitzer  Included,  have 
rewarded  the  most  captious.  The  self-styled 
"cowboys"  who  constituted  themselves  a  sort 
of  get-rtd-of-Dlem  committee  In  the  early 
days  of  the  war  made  a  point  of  being  on 
hand  for  every  bonze  Immolation  and  of  rep- 
resenting the  Saigon  disorders  as  a  sort  of 
holy  war  between  the  ruling  Catholics  and 
the  subject  Buddhists.  Reputations  were 
forged  In  the  bronze  fires. 

Here  In  Washington,  too,  there  has  been 
a  lively  Journalistic  contest  to  be  first  with 
the  worst.  One  of  its  high  points  was  The 
New  York  Times  revelation  In  the  aftermath 
of  the  Tet  attacks  that  the  military  was  ask- 
ing for  206,000  more  troops  to  take  advan- 


tage of  the  enemy's  overextension.  Coming 
as  it  did,  two  days  before  the  New  Hamp- 
shire primary,  the  Times  report  had  enor- 
mous political  impact.  It  almost  certainly 
contributed  to  the  big  McCarthy  vote  and,  In 
turn,  to  President  Johnson's  subsequent  de- 
cision not  to  run  again. 

The  genesis  of  the  expose.  If  that  is  what 
it  was,  has  Jxist  been  publicly  revealed  for 
the  first  time  by  Philip  Potter,  Washington 
Bureau  C^ef  of  the  Baltimore  Sun.  It  was 
leaked  to  the  Times  by  Townsend  Hoopes, 
then  a  Pentagon  official  of  dovish  persua- 
sion. Actually,  the  plan  Hoopes  made  avsaia- 
ble  to  the  Times  was  one  of  the  alternatives 
under  consideration  and  one  which  had  little 
chance  for  Presidential  approval  In  the 
Washington  atmosphere  of  post-Tet  distress. 
Hooftes  had  to  violate  a  specific  presidential 
order  of  secrecy  pending  decision  to  spring 
the  leak. 

Things  haven't  changed  much,  as  the  svis- 
plclous  reporting  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
effort  to  cut  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trails  in  Laos 
demonstrates.  By  part  of  the  press  it  Is 
treated  as  a  cunning  scheme  to  Inject  Amer- 
icans Into  an  expanded  war  rather  than  what 
It  Is,  a  bold  attempt  to  prepare  for  con- 
tinued evacuation  of  American  forces.  Re- 
porters and  editors  keep  telling  themselves 
and  others  that  they  have  been  more  per- 
ceptive about  this  war  than  have  military 
and  political  leaders.  They  may  be  right.  But 
they  have  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  ultimate 
Irresponsibility.  In  President  Nixon's  place, 
they  would  probably  be  doing  about  what  he 
Is  doing.  And  history  may  be  more  approving 
of  him  than  of  them. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  SEIZES  THE  INI- 
TIATIVE ON  DOMESTIC  REFORMS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  as  Presi- 
dent Nixon  himself  has  often  said,  the 
theme  of  his  administration  is  reform. 
During  the  past  2  years  the  President  has 
expressed  this  theme  in  many  challeng- 
ing proposals  to  reshape  such  massive 
programs  as  public  welfare,  to  reorder 
the  relationships  between  the  Federal 
Grovemment  and  States  and  cities,  and 
to  modernize  such  systems  as  the  postal 
service  and  manpower  training. 

As  James  Reston  wTote  in  a  perceptive 
column  in  the  New  York  Times  on  Febru- 
ary 19. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  agree  with  his  pro- 
posals in  order  to  concede  that,  taken  to- 
gether, they  add  up  to  a  serious  and  Impres- 
sive effort  to  transform  the  domestic  laws  of 
the  nation. 

In  fact  we  have  to  reach  back  man> 
years  to  find  another  2-year  period  in 
which  a  President  proposed  such  far- 
reaching  changes  in  the  structure  of 
American  Government  and  public  policy. 

As  Mr.  Reston  wTOte,  the  Nixon  pro- 
posals have  posed  a  substantial  chal- 
lenge to  Congress  and  to  the  opposition 
party.  Congress  will  not  meet  its  respon- 
sibilities to  the  Nation  if  the  Nixon  initia- 
tives are  shelved  or  met  only  with  quib- 
bling and  sniping.  Where  legitimate  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  and  philosophy  do 
exist,  the  opposition  has  an  obligation  to 
respond  to  the  President's  plans  with 
serious  debate  and  comprehensive  alter- 
natives. 

As  a  sponsor  of  many  of  the  adminis- 
tration's important  domestic  measures, 
I  intend  to  do  all  I  can  as  one  Senator  to 
insure  that  these  historic  proposals  re- 
ceive the  full  and  fair  consideration  they 
so  obviously  deserve. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  James  Reston's 
column  about  the  Presidents  reform  pro- 
posals and  their  impact  on  the  current 
political  and  congressional  scene. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcohd. 
as  follows : 

What  or  th«  OxMocmATa? 
(By  June*  Reston) 

WuiHtNCTON  —  When  Pre'rtdent  Nizon 
caJne  Into  th«  White  Roum  he  Mid.  "We  were 
elected  to  InlUate  an  era  of  change.  We  in- 
tend to  begin  a  decade  of  government  reform 
•uch  aa  this  nation  hu  not  wltneaeed  In  hall 
a  century  That  la  the  watchword  of  thla 

Admlnlatratlon    reform." 

HU  new  health  program  for  the  nation, 
•ent  to  Congrew  thla  week.  U  only  the  latest 
evidence  that  he  has  kept  his  word.  Por 
more  than  a  year  now  he  haa  gent  to  Capttoi 
Hill  one  tnnovatlTe  policy  after  another  on 
welfare  reform,  revenue-sharing  reform. 
Social  Security  reform,  reform  of  the  grant- 
in-aid  system,  and  many  others. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  agree  with  hla  pro- 
posals In  order  to  concede  that,  taken  to- 
gether, they  add  up  to  a  serious  and  Imprea- 
slve  effort  to  transform  the  domestic  laws  of 
the  nation,  all  the  more  remarkable  coming 
from  a  Conservaave  Admlnlatratlon.  and 
that  they  deserve  a  more  serloua  and  co- 
herent response  than  they  have  got  so  far 
from  the  DemocraUc  party  and  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  In  the  Federal  Congress 

What  is  the  Democratic  party's  alterna- 
tive? This  we  would  Hke  to  know.  There  are 
alternatives  from  Democrata — «  Kennedy  al- 
ternative on  health  policy,  the  beginnings  of 
a  Wilbur  Mills  alternative  to  revenue  shar- 
ing a  Muskie  alternaUve  to  Vietnam  policy- 
pick  a  date  and  get  out — but  as  often  aa  not 
the  Democratic  alternatives  contradict  one 
another,  and  the  party  aa  a  whole  seems  to 
be  settling  for  the  old  political  rule  that  It 
U  the  business  of  the  oppoaiOon  party  mere- 
ly to  oppose. 

A  party  oat  of  office,  of  course,  aiwaya 
operates  at  a  dlsadvanuge.  It  lacka  the  au- 
thority and  resources  of  the  Presidency.  It 
1»  uauaUy  leaderless  and  broke.  lu  power  is 
dispersed  among  the  committee  chairman. 
the  rival  canrtldates  for  Presidential  nomina- 
tion, the  Governors,  and  the  NaUonal  Com- 
mittee, the  latter  now  meeting  in  Washlng- 

In  the  present  case  the  titular  head  of  the 
Democratic  party  la  Hubert  Humphrey  of 
Minnesota,  a  new  boy  In  the  back  row  of  the 
Senate.  When  the  National  Committee  meets. 
It  usually  concentrates  on  the  party  deficit 
and  President  Nixon,  both  of  which  they  find 
disagreeable  But  so  far,  about  all  they  have 
been  able  to  agree  about  la  that  they  should 
not  tear  each  other  apart  in  public,  which, 
come  to  think  of  It,  la  quite  an  achievement 
for  Democrata. 

Nevertheless,  hard  as  It  la  to  get  an  op- 
poaitlon  party  to  agree  on  what  It  standa  for. 
It  would  be  reassurlnc  to  think  that  they  got 
•  together  once  in  a  while  and  at  least  tried 
to  define  the  broad  outUnea  of  a  program  for 
the  future. 

It  Is  perfectly  clear  that  many  of  the  old 
Democratic  programs  ii  the  fifties  and  sutles 
are  no  longer  relevant  to  the  problems  of  to- 
day, let  alone  tomorrow  In  1960  there  were 
only  44  grant-in-aid  programs  for  the  sutea: 
now  there  are  over  430;  and  even  the  Demo- 
cratic Oovemors  are  bewildered  by  their 
complexity  and  Inefficiency. 

In  the  short  time  since  President  Nixon 
first  came  forward  with  his  welfare  reform 
bill,  over  2  mllUoc  people  have  been  added 
to  the  welfare  rolls,  at  an  additional  coet  of 
$1£  billion  a  year. 


President  Nixon  haa  at  least  seen  that  thla 
is  dangerous  nonaenje  and  put  forward  a 
bold.  If  controveraiaj.  alternative  that  de- 
serves to  be  vote^  up  or  down  As  thlnga 
now  stana,  the  Democrata  are  demanding, 
and  quite  right  too  that  the  scandal  of  cam- 
paign expenditure  be  corrected,  but  they 
cannot  agree  on  how  thu  should  be  done; 
and  beyond  that,  they  have  not  even  man- 
aged to  agree  en  how  to  pick  their  spokea- 
men  if  they  do  get  free  time  on  televljion. 

The  last  time  the  Democrau  were  out  of 
power,  they  at  least  recognized  the  problem 
and  organised  a  kind  of  brain-trust  outalde 
tiie  Congread  to  question  their  old  aaaump- 
tlons  and  write  poaltion  papers  on  the  main 
subjects  coming  up  for  decision.  It  wasn't 
much,  and  Lyndon  Johnson  and  Sam  Ray- 
burn  resented  the  experiment,  but  it  surted 
the  process  of  revision  and  even  of  thoiight 
within  the  partv 

What  the  Democrau  are  doing  now  is 
merely  sniping  at  the  President's  programs 
and  often  saying  some  damn  silly  thing*  in 
the  process.  Here  Is  George  McOovern.  for 
example,  normally  a  sensible  man,  proclalm- 
Uig  that  Mr  Nixon  is  filrtUig  with  World 
War  lU  in  Asia.''  And  Ed  Muskie  calling  in 
PttUburgh  the  other  night  for  a  "new  coaU- 
tlon"  cutting  acroaa  linea  of  race,  geography 
and  eooaomlca. 

But  to  do  what?  In  support  of  what  pro- 
gramaT  Preaident  NUon  haa  been  singularly 
successful  In  ignoring  old  Republican  tabooa 
and  prejudices,  and  if  you  want  to  be  cynical 
about  It.  he  may  be  putting  up  programs  he 
knows  the  Democrats  will  probably  knock 
down;  but  at  least  be  baa  a  program  on  the 
home  front,  which  Is  more  than  you  can  say 
for  the  Democaata. 


Fehrimry  25,  1971 


CONSUMERS  HAVE  A  STAKE  IN  PRO- 
POSED POLICY  ON  COMBINATION 
DRUGS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
consumer  has  a  vital  Interest  In  a  proper 
national  policy  on  combination  drugs. 
Drugs  which  are  marketed  in  combina- 
tion form  generally  cost  more  than  the 
same  dosages  when  taken  separately. 
This  increased  cost  is  significant  since 
nearly  40  percent  of  the  most  widely  used 
prescrlpUon  drugs  and  most  over-the- 
counter  drugs  are  combination  products. 
These  products  also  raise  serious  health 
questions  which  have  been  studied  by 
medical  experts  for  several  years. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Commissioner 
of  Food  and  Drug  last  Thursday  pub- 
lished his  long  expected  proposed  policy 
statement  on  drugs  in  fixed  combina- 
tion. His  proposals  have  the  general  ap- 
proval of  the  Council  on  Drugs  of  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

The  proposed  statement  of  policy  Is  the 
product  of  several  years  of  study,  and  It 
merits  the  attention  of  all  Interested 
consumers.  The  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  will  accept  com- 
ments on  the  proposed  policy  until 
March  20.  1971.  I  encourage  interested 
consumers  and  their  representatives  to 
submit  comments  in  support  of  FDA's 
efforts  to  reduce  consumer  drug  costs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pro- 
posed policy  as  It  appeared  In  the  Federal 
Register  and  a  news  article  regarding  the 
action  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Itemp 
were  order  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


[Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  W«. 
fare.  Pood  and  Drug  Admlnlatrauon  ni 
CPR  Part  3) )  ^*\ 

COMBINATtON     DbUCS    FOR     HCMAN    Us«      P^ty. 

PosxD   Statxmxnt   AMPttrriNQ   Polk-t  oh 

Dmuca  m  Fixxd  Combinations 

The  Commissioner  of  Pood  and  DruKs  aft«T 
considering  a  number  of  report,  from  pan^ 
of  the  NAS-NRC  Drug  Mcacy  Study  ti^ 
large  numbers  of  combination  drug  s't»u 
able,  and  those  proposed  for  markeUne  i> 
of  the  opinion  that  criteria  for  rational  <»in 
bInaUon  druga  should  be  publlahed  for  th- 
guidance  of  the  regulated  industry  T^i, 
statement  is  intended  as  amplificaUon  of  the 
requirement  that  a  new  drug  or  anUWoHc 
drug  application  for  a  oomblnation  dru«  mar 
be  refuaed  unlesa  there  la  substanUaj  evi 
dence  that  eMh  ingredient  designated  as 
acUve  makes  a  oontrtbuUon  to  the  total 
effect  which  the  drug  comblnaUon  U  reore- 
sented  to  have  and  purporta  to  possess. 

The  problem  of  fixed  combinations  has 
been  discussed  with  a  number  of  experu  It 
la  the  subject  of  extensive  discussion  by  ex- 
perts  in  the  medical  literature.  It  Is  the  con- 
senaus  of  these  Informed  experta  that  a  fixed 
doee  combination  drug  muat  have  an  advan- 
tage to  the  patient  over  and  above  that  ob- 
tained when  one  of  the  individual  ingredi- 
enu  la  used  In  the  uaual  safe  and  effective 
dose.  No  drug  should  be  present  In  a  fixed 
combination  unlesa  ita  Inclusion  clearly  en- 
hance* safety  or  efficacy  and  the  fixed  "rauo 
of  doaea  is  safe  and  effective  for  all  Indica- 
tion* and  for  patients  requiring  such  con- 
current  therapy.  There  are  marketed  combi- 
nation drugs  which  meet  these  criteria  Many 
do  not.  Therefore,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
(sees.  5oa.  505.  63  Stat.  1060-63.  as  amended 
507.  50  Stat.  4flS.  as  amended,  sec.  701(a)  53 
Stat.  1065;  21  U.S.C.  362.  365.  367.  37i(a)) 
and  under  authority  delegated  to  him  (31 
CPR  2.120).  the  Commissioner  of  Pood  and 
Drugs  proposes  that  Part  3  be  amended  by 
adding  thereto  the  following  new  section: 

J  3 Drugs  for  human  uae  in  fixed  com- 
binations. 

(a)  In  Implementing  the  provision  of  the 
1962  Kefauver-Harrls  Drug  Amendmenu  to 
the  Pederal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Art. 
which  requires  that  a  new  drug  and  an  anti- 
biotic drug  be  shown  effective  for  its  labeled 
Indications  through  adequate  and  weU  con- 
trolled clinical  Investlgatlona  by  qualified  ex- 
perts, the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  has 
found  the  unique  problems  presented  by 
fixed  combinations  to  require  a  more  clearly 
defined  position  on  such  drugs. 

(b)  Fixed  combinations  represent  a  sig- 
nificant proportion  of  all  marketed  drugs.  A 
1989  survey  Indicated  that  of  the  200  most 
widely  used  prescription  drugs,  approxi- 
mately 40  percent  were  fixed  combination 
dosage  forms.  Over-the-counter  drugs  are 
for  the  most  part  combination  drugs. 

(c)  The  Council  on  Drugs  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  has  consistently  ex- 
pressed the  need  for  a  sound  medical  ra- 
tionale for  using  drugs  in  fixed  combinations 
and  has  recently  reaffirmed  Its  longsundlng 
position  that  the  use  of  fixed-ratio  combina- 
tion drugs,  antl-blotlcs  Included.  Is  with  few 
exceptions  neither  a  sound  nor  judicious 
practice.  The  United  States  Pharmacopeia 
has  long  had  a  policy  against  inclusion  of 
combination  driiga. 

(d)  The  National  Academy  of  Sciences- 
National  Research  Council  In  Its  reevaluatlon 
of  all  drugs  marketed  through  the  new-drug 
procedures  t>etween  1938  and  1962  to  deter- 
mine If  the  products  were  effective  for  all 
their  labeled  Indications  lias  clearly  Indi- 
cated the  limitations  in  medical  practice  of 
fixed  combination  drugs.  As  a  result  of  their 
recommendations,  a  number  of  widely  uaed 
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fixed  antibiotic  combinations  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  market. 

(e)  The  complexiUes  of  the  problems  were 
apparent  to  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion in  evaluating  several  hundred  fixed  com- 
bination drugs  In  the  Drug  Efficacy  Study; 
through  the  review  of  jjendlng  new  drug  ap- 
plications and  Notices  of  Claimed  Exemp- 
tion for  Investigational  Drugs,  and  in  review- 
ing the  labeling  of  other  marketed  drugs. 
Policies  resulting  from  consideration  of  these 
problems  woxild  have  significant  impact  on 
the  pattern  of  medical  practice.  Aa  a  result, 
an  Ad  Hoc  Committee  was  convened,  con- 
ilatlng  of  outstanding  expert*  representa- 
tive of  a  cross  section  of  medical  disciplines, 
to  aaslst  in  formulating  the  most  scientifi- 
cally sound  guidelines  for  general  applica- 
tion to  determine  when  a  fixed  combination 
drug  la  rational.  In  addition,  an  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  consisting  of  members  of  the 
American  Society  of  Pharmacology  and  Ex- 
perimental Therapeutic*  prepared  recom- 
mendation* on  this  problem  at  the  request 
of  the  F^xxl  and  Drug  Administration. 

(f )  It  is  recognized  that  fixed  combination 
drug*  have  or  may  have  certain  advantages. 
In  addition  to  enhanced  safety  or  efficacy, 
over  use  of  the  Individual  ingredients.  These 
include : 

(1)  Better  adherence  to  a  therapeutic 
regimen,  greater  patient  convenience,  and 
greater  economy  than  if  each  of  the  in- 
gredients were  given  separately  but  concur- 
rently. 

(2)  Availability  of  information  on  bio- 
pharmaceutic  compatibility  or  unanticipated 
drug  Interaction*. 

(g)  However,  fixed  combination  drugs  also 
present  disadvantages  to  their  use.  The  mo«t 
common  objection*  to  these  product*  are: 

(1)  Lack  of  Sexiblllty  to  adjust  the  dos- 
age of  each  oomponent  to  the  indlTldu&I 
patient's  needs. 

(2)  exposure  of  patients  in  unnecessary 
drugs  when  one  drug  component  alone  would 
be  effective. 

(3)  Increased  possibility  of  adverse  reac- 
tion* without  Increased  efficacy. 

(h)  Based  on  the  atxive  consideration*, 
and  in  line  with  the  recommendations  of  ex- 
pert advisors  and  sound  principle*  of  medi- 
cal practice,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion concludes: 

(1)  The  concomitant  administration  of 
two  or  more  medicinal  agents  may  be  indi- 
cated in  the  treatment  of  a  patient.  How- 
ever, the  effect*  of  drugs  are  intrin*lcally  so 
complex  that  it  1*  generally  advisable  to  ad- 
mlnl*ter  therapeutic  ngent*  separately  in  or- 
der that  the  dosage  and  frequency  of  admln- 
Irtration  of  the  Individual  drugs  may  be 
varied  in  accordance  with  the  patient's  re- 
quirement*. 

(2)  A  combination  of  drugs  in  one  prod- 
uct suggests  and  Implies  an  added  useful- 
ness over  one  component  alone.  The  implied 
or  suggested  usefu  less.  as  well  as  the  claims 
In  the  labeling  of  a  irug,  must  be  considered 
by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  in  It* 
evaluation  of  the  validity  of  labeling  claims. 

(3)  Fixed  combinations  of  drugs  may  be 
approved  where  there  is  evidence  of  safety 
and  substantial  evidence  of  effectiveness 
showing  that  each  active  component  contrib- 
utes to  the  effect  claimed  for  the  product 
in  the  following  circumstances: 

(1)   Where  components  are  combined  to: 
(o)    Enhance    efficacy    (Increase    potency, 
prolong  duration  of  effect,  etc.),  or 

(b)  Enhance  safety  (decrease  the  inci- 
dence or  severity  of  adverse  reactions),  or 

(c)  Prevent  abuse  or  misuse. 

(ii)  Or  where  components  would  be  given 
concurrently  and  the  dosage  (amount  and 
Interral  of  administration)  of  each  compo- 
nent Is  such  that  the  fixed  combination  i* 
safe  and  effective  for  patients  requiring  such 
concurrent  therapy.  The  advantage  of  the 
combination  must  obtain  for  all  condition* 
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for  which  it  is  labeled,  for  the  various  dose 
schedules  recommended,  for  the  duration  of 
dosage  suggested,  and  for  most  patient*  for 
which  the  product  is  recommended. 

(Hi)  And  studies  demonstrate  that  the 
pharmaceutical  compounding  of  the  fixed 
combination  does  not  Interfere  with  the  bio- 
availability of  each  of  the  Ingredient*  as 
compared  with  administration  of  the  in- 
dividual ingredients  separately  but  concur- 
rently. 

(iv)  In  the  event  that  a  combination, 
presently  the  subject  of  an  approved  NDA 
or  antibiotic  monograph,  ha*  not  been  rec- 
ognized a*  effective  by  the  Commissioner 
based  on  bis  evaluation  of  the  appropriate 
NAS/NRC  panel  report,  or  for  which  sub-- 
stantial  evidence  of  effectiveness  has  not 
otherwlae  been  presented,  formulation,  la- 
beling or  doeage  changes  may  be  proposed 
and  any  resulting  combination  may  meet 
the  appropriate  criteria  listed  above. 

Interested  persons  may,  within  30  days 
after  publication  hereof  in  the  Pederal  Reg- 
ister, file  with  the  Hearing  Clerk,  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Boom 
6-62,  5600  Fishers  Lane,  Rockvllle.  Md.  20852, 
written  comment*  (preferably  in  qulntupli- 
cate)  reg^arding  this  proposal.  Comment* 
may  be  accompanied  by  a  memorandvim  or 
brief  In  aupport  thereof. 

Dated:  February  16,  1971. 

Cbablxs  C.  Edwasd*, 
CommissioneT  of  Food  and  Drugs. 

[FR  Doc.  71-2283  Filed  2-17-71;  8:62  am] 

(Prom   the  New  York  Times,  February  18, 

1971] 

FDA  Asks  Rcxes  on  Dbucs'  Valuz 

(By  Harold  M.  Schmeck.  Jr.) 

Washington,  Feb.  17. — The  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  today  proposed  strict 
new  safety  and  effectiveness  standards  for 
fixed  combination  drugs,  including  many  of 
the  most  widely  sold  prescription  and  over- 
the-counter  products. 

The  standards,  which  will  probably  be- 
come effective  In  30  days,  require  that  each 
active  ingredient  in  a  drug  combination  con- 
tribute to  the  product's  usefulness.  Por  many 
drug  products  on  the  market  today,  there 
has  never  lieen  firm  evidence  that  each  in- 
gredient has  value. 

"The  new  policy  affects  up  to  40  percent  of 
the  most  widely  sold  prescription  drugs  and 
most  over-the-counter  drugs — those  sold 
without  prescription,"  the  Pederal  agency  an- 
nouncement said. 

An  officer  of  the  agency  said  that  atx>ut  60 
percent  of  the  over-the-counter  drugs  were 
affected.  Most  cough  medicines,  cold  prep- 
arations, medicines  for  asthmatics  and  drugs 
for  pain  relief  are  fixed-combination  prod- 
uct*. Some  of  these  include  a*  many  as  10 
different  active  ingredients. 

Such  products  are  called  fixed  combination 
drugs  ijecause  they  consist  of  more  than 
one  active  ingredient  in  a  fixed  dosage  form. 
That  is,  a  patient  will  get  the  combination 
in  its  fixed  amounts  when  he  takes  a  pill 
or  capsule  or  a  spoonful  of  the  product. 

THte  statement  by  the  agency  said  that 
the  action  was  being  taken  to  Improve  pa- 
tient care  by  insuring  that  such  drugs  •  •  • 
used  only  when  the  product  offered  the 
patient  a  therapeutic  advantage  over  any 
one  or  more  of  the  ingredients  given 
separately. 

POLICT     TO    BE    PtTBLISKEO 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration's  policy 
statement  on  the  ccmbination  drugs  is  to 
be  published  tomorrow  in  The  Federal  Regis- 
ter, with  a  provision  allowing  30  day*  for 
Interested  persons  to  make  comments.  The 
proposal  has  been  under  discussion  with  the 
Industry  for  several  months  and  many  com- 
panies have  already  made  their  comment*. 
It  1*  considered  likely  that  the  new  policy 
will  become  effective  at  the  end  of  the  30- 
day  period. 


In  announcing  the  formal  declaration  of 
propoeed  policy,  Dr.  Charles  C.  Edward*,  com- 
missioner of  the  P.D.A.,  said  that  his  agency 
fully  recognized  that  some  combinations 
had  a  legitimate  place  in  medical  practice. 

"Our  purpose  is  to  Insure  that  fixed  com- 
bination drug*  not  only  are  safe  and  effec- 
tice."  he  said,  "but  are  formulated  so  they 
can  be  tised  rationally  and  in  doeages  match- 
ing concurrent  therapy  needs  of  the  pattent." 

APPROACH     qUXSTIONED 

The  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation issued  a  statement  today  sajring  it 
was  encouraged  by  the  Indication  that  the 
FJ5A.  recognized  the  medical  and  practical 
value  of  products  of  this  type. 

It  said,  however,  that  a  rigid  approach 
would  make  it  difficult  to  keep  some  Im- 
portant combination  products  on  the  market 
and  that  such  stringency  could  stifle  research 
in  combination  drug*. 

The  P.D.A.  policy  proposal  set  several  spe- 
cific criteria  for  combination  drugs.  For  each 
product,  proof  would  be  required  that  each 
active  ingredient  contributed  to  the  effect* 
claimed  by  the  manufacturer  for  the  fixed 
combination. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, does  the  able  minority  whip  know 
of  any  Senator  on  his  side  of  the  aisle 
who  wishes  to  transact  further  morning 
business? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  No. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  that  morning  business  be 
closed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  concluded. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXH  OF  THE 
STANDING  RULES  OF  THE  SENATE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution  (S. 
Res.  9)  amending  rule  XXn  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  with  re- 
spect to  the  limitation  of  debate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Al- 
len) to  postpone  imtil  the  next  legisla- 
tive day  the  consideration  of  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pear- 
son) that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Resolution  9,  a  reso- 
lution to  amend  rule  XXn  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
the  limitation  of  debate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
my  colleagues  know,  we  have  had  two 
votes  on  the  pending  business,  neither 
of  which  came  within  a  reasonable  dis- 
tance of  achieving  the  required  two- 
thirds  of  those  present  and  voting.  There 
was  an  article  in  the  morning  newspaper, 
I  believe  attributed  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho,  evidencing  a  certain 
impatience  with  the  delay  of  getting  to 
a  vote.  It  puzzled  me  a  great  deal.  We 
have  had  two  votes.  I  am  not  clear  what 
he  has  in  mind.  He  is  impatient  with 
regard  to  the  Senate's  procedures. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  and  his  col- 
leagues know  perfectly  well  what  the 
votes  have  been.  They  ought  to  know 
that  there  is  little  if  any  chance  of  any 
change  in  the  votes,  because  this  Is  an 
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issue  which  has  been  thoroughly  ex- 
plored. If  there  is  any  change.  I  am  quite 
certain  in  my  own  mind  that  it  will  be 
against  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho;  because  the  more  this  matter  is 
considered,  and  the  more  attention  is 
brought  to  it,  especialy  of  the  newer 
Members — who  have  not  been  subjected 
to  the  debate  about  this  subject  in  the 
past — and  the  more  they  know  about  it, 
I  am  quite  sure  the  more  likely  they  are 
to  sustain  the  present  rules  of  the  Senate. 

But  there  is  some  misunderstanding, 
and  I  think  that  in  a  sense  it  is  being  de- 
liberately fostered  by  the  proponents  of 
this  change.  It  is  that  we  who  oppose  it 
are  in  some  way  wasting  the  time  of  the 
Senate,  that  there  is  too  much  debate, 
too  much  talk  about  this  subject,  and 
that  we  ought  to  proceed  to  a  vote.  This 
is  what  caught  my  eye  this  morning. 

The  reasons  for  the  undue  delay,  if  it  Is 
undue.  I  submit,  are  the  tactics  of  the 
proponents  of  the  change  in  the  rule. 
First,  they  could  have  submitted  a  clo- 
ture motion  much  earlier  and  had  two 
votes  2  or  3  weeks  earlier  than  they  did, 
had  they  wished  to  do  so.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  only  reasonable  explanation  of 
their  delay  in  submitting  the  cloture  mo- 
tions is  to  try  to  create  a  prejudicial  at- 
titude toward  those  of  us  who  wish  to 
preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Senate. 

I  simply  mention  this  by  way  of  back- 
ground. I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  a  rea- 
sonable position  to  cu;cuse  those  of  us 
who  oppose  the  change  in  the  rule  of  any 
real  delay  in  the  procedures  of  the 
Senate. 

It  is  also  known,  of  course,  as  is  always 
the  case  in  the  beginning  of  a  session, 
that  no  legislative  measures  of  any  con- 
sequence have  yet  been  reported  from  the 
committees. 

There  are  a  few  routine  money  bills 
from  the  committees,  but  there  is  no  sub- 
stantive legislation.  The  committees  have 
not  had  time  to  act  upon  them.  So  that 
in  that  sense  there  is  no  waste  of  time 
of  the  Senate. 

It  is.  however,  a  very  serious  imposi- 
tion upon  the  time  of  a  number  of  Sena- 
tors who  should  be  and  could  be  giving 
their  attention  to  committee  work  and 
their  other  duties,  and  they  have  to  ad- 
just their  time  to  the  convenience  of  the 
proponents  of  this  change. 

Personally,  it  is  a  great  inconvenience. 
All  of  us  have  to  wait  until  their  pleasure 
dictates  the  filing  of  another  cloture  mo- 
tion. But.  I  would  submit,  it  is  much  more 
reasonable  to  say  that  the  delay  and  the 
waste  of  time  are  attributable  to  those 
seeking  to  change  the  rule.  In  addition 
to  that,  this  Is  such  an  old  matter.  For 
many  years  now.  many  of  the  same  peo- 
ple have  submitted  these  proposals  to 
change  the  rules.  They  have  not  suc- 
ceeded and  they  should  not  succeed.  For- 
merly it  had  important  political  signifi- 
cance, when  it  involved  the  issue  of  civil 
rights,  a  substantive  matter.  My  position 
was  clear  on  one  side  and  theirs  on  the 
other.  It  was  a  legitimate  political  issue 
and  no  one  can  complain  about  that. 

Here  we  are  dealing  with  procedures — 
the  procedures  of  the  Senate.  The  sub- 
stantive issue  of  civil  rights  has  been  dis- 
posed of.  I  submit  that  this  is  getting  to 
be  a  rather  old  story.  Surely,  at  some 


time,  they  will  reconcile  themselves  to 
their  inability  to  muster  a  two-thirds 
vote  and  allow  Senators  to  give  their  at- 
tention to  the  business  of  the  Senate.  The 
procediu-es  of  the  Senate  are  important 
but  it  has  been  demonstated  by  the  two 
recent  votes  that  they  wUl  not  be  changed 
now. 

Mr.  President,  a  short  time  ago.  in  an 
article  written  by  Anthony  Lewis,  there 
was  one  paragraph  which  appealed  to  me 
very  much.  I  thought  it  so  appropriate  to 
the  basic  question  Involved  In  this  pro- 
posal to  change  the  rules.  The  real 
significance  of  these  rules  is,  it  seems  to 
me.  summed  up  in  this  one  paragraph, 
one  of  the  most  succinct  statements  I 
have  ever  seen,  and  I  want  to  read  It  for 
the  Record: 

For  democracy  Is  a  process  not  a  result.  It 
Is  no  particular  set  of  policies  but  the  means 
of  reaching  them.  It  Is  a  commitment  to 
rational  discourse,  to  persuasion,  to  restraint 
In  the  use  of  political  advantage,  to  the 
renunciation  of  force  or  threats. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
sums  up  the  case,  really,  that  we  are 
trying  to  make,  those  of  us  who  seek  to 
retain  the  capacity  in  the  Senate  for 
persuasion,  for  a  rational  discourse, 
rather  than  to  resort  to  the  pure,  brute 
force  of  numbers. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  that  any 
better  than  Mr.  Lewis  has. 

I  wish  to  say  for  the  record  that  Mr. 
Lewis  did  not  write  that  article,  from 
which  I  quoted  the  paragraph  with  this 
debate  in  mind.  He  was  merely  speaking 
of  the  essence  of  democracy.  He  is  a 
thoughtful   person — on   many   subjects. 

But  I  think  it  is  so  pertinent  to  the 
significance  of  this  particular  debate 
that  I  could  not  resist  using  It  to  illus- 
trate the  point. 

This  procedure,  eis  he  says,  is  the  very 
essence  of  democracy.  It  is  the  procediu-e 
and  the  process  that  we  are  interested  in. 
not  any  particular  status  or  state  that 
one  achieves  and  then  enjoys  from  then 
on. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  with  regard  to  this 
same  question  about  the  proponents  of 
the  change,  they  have  had  some  encour- 
agement from  the  press  and  I  want  to 
comment  on  it. 

The  article  I  hold  in  may  hand  is 
dated  February  10.  1971.  written  by 
Spencer  Rich,  a  most  objective  reporter. 
This  article  was  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  the  Washington  Post  has  always 
been  for  a  change  in  the  rules.  It  has 
never  had  very  much  confidence  in  Con- 
gress. It  is  usually  disposed,  as  most 
powerful  Institutions  are,  toward  the 
executive  branch.  I  believe,  if  my  mem- 
ory serves  me  correctly,  it  has  always 
been  in  favor  of  changing  rule  XXII. 
Perhaps  that  view  is  not  warranted,  but. 
anyway,  this  is  the  way  the  article  reads : 

Filibuster  reformers  appear  to  have  more 
votes  this  year  than  ever  before,  but  unless 
President  Nixon  throws  his  prestige  behind 
It.  the  drive  to  ease  the  Senate  lUibuster 
rule  will  probably  fall  by  7  to  10  votes. 

That  is  the  first  paragraph.  Later  in 
the  same  article  there  appears  this: 

The  biggest  block  of  potentlsa  new  sup- 
porters consists  of  new  OOP  senators  and  of 
Republicans   who  in   the  past   have   backed 
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Southern  filibusters  to  block  a  rules  change 
but  are  not  firmly  committed  on  the  issue 
this  year.  Reformers  believe  a  plea  irom  the 
President  to  these  senators  might  yield 
enough  votes  to  tip  the  balance.  "We  can 
make  It  if  we  get  some  help."  said  Church 
yesterday. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  not  end  the  quote 
there,  I  will  go  on  and  read  the  next 
paragraph.  It  is  rather  interesting: 

This  block  of  senators  includes  Bob  Dole 
(Kansas),  who  has  just  become  Republican 
national  chairman;  Ted  Stevens  (Alaska); 
Winston  L.  Prouty  (Vt.);  Henry  Bellmon 
(Okla.);  Norrls  Cotton  (R-N.H.):  possibly 
MUton  R.  Young  (R-N.D.),  who  said  yester- 
day he  wouldn't  vote  a  debate  cutoff  on  the 
first  try,  but  "maybe  afterwards,"  and  new 
senators  William  V.  Roth,  Jr.  (Del.)  and 
James  Buckley  (NY.). 

Mr.  President,  although  I  do  not  know 
Mr.  Rich's  sources,  I  would  very  respect- 
fully submit  I  think  that  Is  an  unwar- 
ranted and  imjustifled  criticism,  or  at 
least  speculation,  about  some  very  able 
men.  I  cannot  believe  that  many^er- 
tainly  not  many,  if  any — have  so  little 
understanding  of  the  significance  of  the 
Senate  as  to  change  their  vote  on  rule 
XXII. 

One  thing  particularly  about  this 
article  and  the  view  attributed  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church  ) ,  which  surprises  me  very  much, 
is  going  to  the  President  and  seeking  his 
assistance  to  destroy  the  independence 
and  the  effectiveness  of  the  Senate.  That, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  most  imusual.  I  find 
It  very  difficult  to  understand  why  a  Sen- 
ator who  has  been  elected  as  a  Senator, 
unless  he  has  very  good  justification  to 
believe  that  he  will  become  President  one 
day — and  some  of  them  do.  I  realize  that. 
But  short  of  anticipating  becoming  Presi- 
dent, how  they  could  feel  it  was  appro- 
priate to  solicit  the  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent— any  President,  not  just  this  one, 
but  any  President,  to  seek  his  assistance 
to  subvert  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  is 
t>eyond  me.  In  line  with  Mr.  Lewis'  state- 
ment, I  would  say  that  is  antidemocratic. 

Mr.  President,  of  all  the  barriers  to 
simple  majority  decisions  in  our  political 
system,  the  only  one  that  seems  to  elicit 
widespread  and  concerted  opposition  is 
the  Senate  cloture  rule. 

No  one,  for  example,  is  campaigning  to 
amend  the  Constitution  to  eliminate  the 
two-thirds  requirement  for  ratifying  a 
treaty  or  initiating  constitutional 
amendments. 

Why  is  it  that  this  group  of  Senators, 
year  after  year,  feel  it  Is  necessary  to 
change  the  two-thirds  rule  with  regard 
to  the  limitation  of  debate,  which  is  the 
essence  of  the  senatorial  function  and, 
yet,  none  of  them  are  out  sajring,  "We 
must  abolish  the  two- thirds  rule  to  ratify 
a  treaty." 

Why  do  they  not  come  forward  with 
a  proposal  to  reduce  ratifying  treaties  to 
a  majority  or  by  a  three-fifths  vote;  be- 
cause, it  seems  to  me,  treaties  have  meant 
far-reaching  commitments  for  this  coun- 
try some  of  which  have  caused  us  great 
harm  and  they  have  been  made  by  the 
treaty  process. 

Or,  take  the  initiation  of  constitutional 
amendments.  Why  is  it  democratic  to 
require  two-thirds  in  the  Senate,  and  in 
the  House  to  initiate  an  amendment  and. 
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three-fourths  of  the  States  to  ratify? 
Why  do  they  not  come  in  and  ask  us  to 
change  the  constitutional  amendment 
requirement  and  chtinge  the  Constitution 
to  make  it  a  majority  instead  of  three- 
fourths? 

Why  is  it  that  the  Senators  whom  I 
have  just  referred  to,  who  seek  the  sup- 
port of  the  President,  have  they  not 
mentioned  the  idea  of  eliminating  the 
Presidential  veto?  A  Presidential  veto  can 
go  much  farther  to  thwart  the  majority 
than  Senate  rule  XXn. 

After  all,  rxile  XXII  applies  only  to  the 
Senate.  It  requires  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators,  to  make  It  stick.  The  Presi- 
dential veto  allows  one  single  man,  one 
man — who  incidentally  used  to  be  a  Sen- 
ator for  a  short  period  of  time — to  thwart 
the  majority  of  the  whole  Congress.  This 
Presidential  filibuster— which  is  what  it 
amounts  to — can  only  be  overridden  by  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  both  Houses. 

Why  is  there  so  much  concern  about 
the  two-thirds  in  the  Senate?  Why  is  no 
one  proposing  in  the  name  of  democracy 
and  efficiency  the  abolition  of  the  Presi- 
dential veto,  or  at  least  reducing  the  vote 
required  to  override  from  two-tiiirds  to 
three- f.fths?  Why  is  that  not  perfectly 
logical?  I  cannot  understand  it. 

I  should  think  the  President  himself 
for  the  sake  of  consistency  should  wish 
to  divest  his  office  of  the  power  of  the 
veto.  He  has  not  responded  to  this.  How- 
ever, if.  as  indicated  by  the  paper,  he 
might  be  considering  at  least  soliciting 
support  for  this  change,  then  I  think  he 
should  voluntarily  suggest  that  we  have 
a  amstitutional  amendment  to  change 
the  number  of  votes  to  override  a  Presi- 
dential veto. 

Mr.  Nixon's  press  secretary  said  re- 
cently that  the  President  favors  reforms 
that  would  enable  Congress  to  do  its 
work  "more  promptly  and  expeditious- 
ly." 

Most  recent  Presidents  have  opposed 
Senate  filibusters  as  barring  prompt  and 
expeditious  action;  but  none,  so  far  as  I 
know,  has  recommended  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  eliminate  the  Presidential 
'filibuster"  embodied  in  the  power  of 
the  veto. 

In  recent  decades  the  filibuster  has 
been  associated  with  opposition  to  civil 
rights  legislation. 

When  southern  Senators  have  warned 
their  colleagues  that  a  fundamental 
question  of  constitutional  government 
was  involved,  or  more  pointedly  suggest- 
ed that  opponents  of  rule  XXII  might 
someday  find  it  useful  themselves,  their 
arguments  have  usually  been  dismissed 
as  masks  for  their  own  opposition  to  civil 
rights.  Now  that  the  civil  rights  bills 
have  been  passed — despite  the  flili- 
buster— one  would  think  that  rule  XXII 
could  be  considered  on  its  own  merits, 
and  in  relation  to  present  and  prospec- 
tive issues,  rather  than  issues  which  have 
already  been  contested  and  largely  re- 
solved, as  far  as  legislation  is  concerned. 
But  old  habits  die  hard,  and  the  altera- 
tion of  rule  XXn  is  still  being  advocated 
as  a  "progressive  reform."  For  that  rea- 
son it  has  been  particularly  refreshing  to 
note  a  new  and  more  contemporary  at- 
titude on  the  part  of  certain  perceptive 
writers  and  journals.  Mr.  Nicholas  von 
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Hoffman  for  instance,  comments  in  a 
recent  article : 

The  Senate's  Job  isn't  speed  or  neat  dis- 
patch, but  wisdom. 

And  he  also  notes,  most  pertinently: 
Nixon  certainly  doesn't  want  to  weaken  the 
filibuster  in  order  to  pass  a  new  civil  rights 
act.  He's  concerned  about  such  matters  as 
the  antlballlstlc  missile,  the  draft  and  the 
SST.  .  .  .  The  big  winner  in  the  cutting  down 
of  the  filibuster  wlU  be  the  White  House, 
which  will  need  to  twist  fewer  senatorial  arms 
to  get  what  it  wants  passed  (Nicholas  von 
Hoffman,  "Shouting  Back,  Not  Shutting  Up." 
the  Washington  Post,  February  17,  1971,  p. 
Bl.) 

In  similar  vein  the  New  Republic  re- 
cently noted : 

Of  the  several  filibusters  that  marked  the 
second  session  of  the  9l8t  Congress,  and  par- 
ticularly Its  last  few  weeks,  most  were  con- 
ducted by  liberals — and  to  very  good  pur- 
pose: to  block  the  supersonic  transport  or 
expenditures  for  TJ.S.  forces  In  Cambodia. 
For  on  most  issues,  llbe(rals  scarcely  form  a 
majority  In  the  Senate,  certainly  not  in  the 
Congress  as  a  whole.  All  too  often,  the  prob- 
lem the  Uberals  face  Is  not  to  get  something 
past  an  obstructive  minority,  but  to  give  an 
impatient  majority  pause. 

The  New  Republic  further  notes: 
The  filibuster  has  the  virtue  at  its  best 
of  giving  the  majority  pause  without  neces- 
sarily stopping  it,  and  of  testing  its  Inten- 
sity against  that  of  the  minority.  The  bal- 
lot is  an  excellent  counting  mechanism,  but 
It  neither  measures  nor  weighs  what  It 
counts.  "FUibusters,"  The  New  Republic, 
February  20, 1971,  p.  13.) 

Since  neither  Mr.  von  Hoffman  nor 
the  New  Republic  can  be  accused  of  a 
'southern  conservative"  orientation, 
Senators  of  liberal  persuasion  may  wish 
to  reflect  on  their  observations  before 
the  next  cloture  vote.  For  that  reason  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  von 
Hoffman's  article,  entitled  "Shouting 
Back,  Not  Shutting  Up,"  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  on  Februry  17, 
1971,  and  the  New  Republic  commentary, 
"Filibusters, "  which  appeared  in  the  is- 
sue of  February  20,  1971,  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Shoutino  Back,  Not  SHirmNG  Up 
(A  commentary  by  Nicholas  von  Hoffman) 

Tomorrow  the  Senate  liberals  will  have  an- 
other go  at  making  it  easier  to  kill  off  a 
filibuster.  They've  been  trying  for  20  years, 
but  they  may  get  it  this  time  because  the 
President  Is  on  their  side,  and  that  ought  to 
make  them  wonder  how  good  an  idea  knock- 
ing out  the  old  filibuster  is. 

The  White  House  contends  that  without 
the  filibuster  the  Senate  can  do  Its  work 
"more  promptly  and  expeditiously."  Congress, 
and  especially  the  Senate  has  of  late  been 
much  taxed  with  being  ineCBclent  and  old- 
fashioned,  a  thick-sapped  institution  in  an 
age  of  speed  and  transistorized  judgments. 

The  Senate's  job  isn't  speed  or  neat  dis- 
patch, but  wisdom,  and  these  elements  don't 
always  go  together.  In  legislation  part  of 
vrtsdom  Is  delay  and  procrastination,  know- 
ing how  not  to  get  swept  off  your  feet,  how 
to  temporize  because  It's  better  to  be  late 
than  sorry. 

Stalling  around  and  pulling  on  Its  beard 
and  not  being  hasty  Is  an  aspect  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  pre-d?te6  Its  coming  Into  existence. 
During  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1787,  James  Madison  argued  on  the  fioor  that 


the  first  purpose  of  the  Senate  was  "to  pro- 
tect the  people  against  their  rulers;  secondly 
to  protect  the  people  against  the  transient 
Impressions  into  which  they  themselves 
might  be  led  .  .  .  They  themselves,  as  well  as 
a  numerous  body  of  Representatives,  were 
liable  to  err  also,  from  fickleness  and  passion. 
A  necessary  fence  against  this  danger  would 
be  to  select  a  portion  of  enlightened  citizens, 
whose  limited  number,  and  firmness  might 
seasonably  interpose  against  Impetuous 
coiuisels  .  .  .  How  is  the  danger  in  all  cases 
of  Interested  coalitions  to  oppress  the  nU- 
nority  to  be  guarded  against?  Among  other 
means  by  the  establishment  of  a  body  m  the 
goverimient  siifflciently  respectable  for  its 
wisdom  and  virtue,  to  aid  on  such  emer- 
gencies, the  preponderance  of  justice  by 
throwing  its  weight  into  that  scale." 

The  Senate  hasn't  often  Uved  up  to  Madi- 
son's hopes  for  it,  but  it  has  sometimes,  and 
one  of  the  ways  It  does  is  through  the  fili- 
buster. A  lone,  filibustering  senator,  if  he's 
got  the  guts,  may  be  able  to  make  the  whole 
country  think  twice  before  It's  carried  off  by 
enthusiasm  or  hysteria. 

Because  of  the  South's  use  of  the  device 
to  fight  down  clvU  rights  legislation  the 
filibuster  may  now  have  too  bad  a  name  to 
save  it.  People  forget  that  the  filibuster 
didn't  prevent  the  passage  of  the  great  civil 
rights  acts  legislation  of  the  "eos.  It  delayed 
them.  In  this  way  it  acted  like  the  temporary 
veto  in  the  English  House  of  Lords;  in  effect 
the  filibuster  asked  the  country,  "Hey,  did 
you  really  mean  it  with  this  civil  rights 
legislation?" 

That  angered  a  lot  of  people  who  wanted 
the  ClvU  rights  laws  on  the  books  immedi- 
ately, people  who  had  no  patience  with  the 
Southern  contention  that  much  of  this  leg- 
islation was  unconstitutional.  Since  then 
the  courts  have  said  they  are  constitutional, 
but  even  so  they  were  a  sharp  departure 
from  past  practice  .  .  .  such  things  as  taking 
away  the  freedom  to  refuse  to  rent,  sell  or 
service  people  because  of  their  race  or 
religion. 

These  aren't  the  kind  of  laws  that  should 
be  passed  with  a  51  per  cent  majority.  They 
are  too  important  to  slip  into  passage  by 
seven  or  eight  votes.  The  Senate's  famous 
rule  XXn  reqiUres  a  two-thirds  vote  to  break 
a  fiUbuster,  and  that's  the  kind  of  numbers 
needed  to  ensure  such  Important  laws  have 
a  chance  of  being  enforced.  The  Reconstruc- 
tion Congress  passed  all  kinds  of  civil  rights 
legislation  that  was  not  only  Ignored  but 
literally  forgotten.  There  Just  wasn't  enough 
steam  behind  them  to  do  more  than  pass 
them  so  that  they  became  a  kind  of  legis- 
lative tokenism. 

But  the  filibuster  and  civil  rights  is  his- 
tory. Nixon  certainly  doesn't  want  to  weaken 
the  filibuster  in  order  to  pass  a  new  civil 
rights  act.  He's  concerned  about  such  mat- 
ters as  the  antl -ballistic  missile,  the  draft 
and  the  SST.  A  Northern  liberal  can  use  the 
device  as  well  as  a  Southern  reactionary, 
and  in  the  next  couple  of  years  the  North- 
erners are  going  to  need  It  more  than  the 
Southerners. 

The  big  winner  In  the  cutting  down  of  the 
filibuster  will  be  the  White  House,  which 
will  need  to  twist  fewer  senatorial  arms  to 
get  what  it  wants  passed.  That's  why  Nix- 
on's for  it,  and  it's  why  everyone  who  wants 
to  see  congressional  power  diminished 
should   be  for   It. 

Killing  the  filibuster  Is  presented  as  a  re- 
form measure.  Words  like  modernize  and  ex- 
pedite are  used  when  talking  about  it.  As  If 
the  Senate  Is  old-fashioned  because  the  sen- 
ators talk  too  much.  The  problem  Is  that 
half  the  time  the  senators  don't  know  what 
they're  talking  about,  and  ellnUnatlng  the 
filibuster  isn't  going  to  cure  that.  What 
might  be  a  true  modernization  would  be  If 
the  congressional  research  and  Information 
gathering  faclUties  were  significantly  en- 
larged. The  legislative  branch  is  dangerously 
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dependent  on  the  executive  for  too  much  of 
what  It   knows. 

Minor  mechajilcal  adjustment  In  the  rules 
Isn't  going  to  make  a  better  Congress.  This 
Is  so  of  the  Qllbuster,  and  of  the  furor  over 
the  seniority  system.  Those  old  coots  run 
things,  not  because  of  the  rules,  but  because 
the  good  guys  don't  have  enough  votes. 
When  they  do  have  the  votes  seniority 
doesn't   matter. 

You  can  see  that  In  the  case  of  Congress- 
man John  L.  McMillan,  the  superannuatedly 
impossible  gent  from  South  Carolina  who 
chairs  the  House  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mlttee.  The  liberals  had  a  chance  to  vote 
him  out  but  they  didn't  have  the  numbers: 
then  later,  they  were  able  to  clip  his  power 
In  the  committee  because  they  constitute  a 
majority. 

The  last  50  years  ought  to  have  schooled 
us  to  watch  out  for  reforms  that  promise  us 
business-like  procedures  by  strengthening 
centralized  power.  The  problem  isnt  to  get 
Congress  to  shut  up  but  to  get  them  to 
shout  back. 

ni.iBus'1'aas 
liberals,  many  of  whom  are  poor  at  arith- 
metic, like  to  think  that  they  constitute  a 
majority  in  the  United  States.  They  also 
tend  to  be  addicted  to  Ideological  abstrac- 
tions. We  know  whereof  we  speak,  for  we 
speak  from  Introspection.  And  so  on  Issues 
of  the  structure  of  Institutions  of  govern- 
ment, liberals  generally  favor  simple, 
straight-out  majorltarlan  solutions.  Hence, 
about  every  two  years,  they  lead  a  flght  to 
abolish  the  filibuster,  or  as  currently  In  the 
Senate,  to  make  It  relatively  easy  to  stop  one 
by  allowing  cloture  to  be  imposed  on  a  three- 
fifths  (60  percent)  vote. 

But  of  the  several  filibusters  that  marked 
the  second  session  of  the  9Ist  Congress,  and 
particularly  Its  last  few  weeks,  most  were 
conducted  by  liberals — and  to  very  good  pur- 
pose: to  block  the  supersonic  transport  or 
expenditures  for  US  forces  in  Cambodia.  For 
on  most  issues,  liberals  scarcely  form  a  ma- 
jority In  the  benate.  certainly  not  In  the 
Confess  as  a  whole.  All  too  often,  the  prob- 
lem the  liberals  face  Is  not  to  get  some- 
thing past  an  obstructive  minority,  but  to 
give  an  impatient  majority  pause. 

Is  the  Ideological  case  against  the  talk-a- 
thon.  the  case  against  It  on  principle,  so 
strong  then  that  the  liberal  position  Is  Jus- 
tified even  though.  In  practlcsJ  terms,  it 
runs  counter  to  self-interest?  Well,  to  begin 
with,  a  simple  majorltarlanlsm  Is  not  the 
overriding  organizing  principle  on  which  the 
Institutions  of  our  governemnt  rest  Sen- 
ate seats  are  not  apportioned  on  a  popula- 
tion basis,  the  Supreme  Court  Is  not  a  ma- 
jorltarlan Institution,  the  Constitution  It- 
se.f.  which  Is  very  difficult  to  amend.  Is  not 
a  majorltarlan  device,  and  neither  very  often 
Is  the  Presidential  veto.  "The  American  Idea 
of  a  democratic  decision."  wrote  Walter  Llpp- 
mann  on  the  occasion  of  another  of  these 
antlflllbuster  fights  22  years  ago.  "has  al- 
ways been  that  Important  minorities  must 
not  be  coerced.  .  .  For  If  that  principle  Is 
alMmdoned.  then  the  great  limitations  on  the 
abaolutlsm  and  the  tyranny  of  transient  ma- 
jorities will  be  gone,  and  the  path  will  be 
much  more  open  than  It  now  Is  to  the  dema- 
gogic dictator  who.  having  aroused  a  mob. 
destroys  the  liberties  of  the  people." 

It  Is  of  course  true  both  that  minorities 
can  and  should  ultimately  be  coerced  on 
many  occasions — as  In  the  past  16  years  we 
have  time  and  again  successfully  coerced  an 
Important  segregationist  minority— and  that 
institutions  and  devices  other  than  the  fili- 
buster are  available  for  their  protection.  But 
the  filibuster  has  the  virtue  at  Its  best  of 
giving  the  majority  pause  without  neces- 
sarily stopping  It.  and  of  testing  Its  intensity 
against  that  of  the  minority  The  ballot  Is 
an  excellent  counting  mechanism,  but  It 
neither  measures  nor  weighs  what  It  counts. 


It  does  not.  therefore,  register  Intensity,  and 
we  are  consequently  relegated,  for  the  most 
p>art.  to  the  street,  or  to  exaggerated  and 
even  violent  rhetoric,  when  we  want  to  give 
witness  of  the  depth  of  our  convictions,  and 
teat  the  will  and  conviction  of  our  op- 
ponents. 

The  filibuster  could  t>e  destructive.  Lf  used 
indiscriminately  by  incontinent  men,  or  If 
no  majority,  however  large,  were  sufficient 
to  overcome  It.  But  all  the  institutions  and 
devices  of  our  government,  not  alone  the  fill- 
buster,  have  It  in  them  to  destroy  everything 
else  in  the  process,  once  restraint  and  trust 
and  ultimate  cIvUlty  are  gone.  And  the  power 
of  a  majority  that  Is  large  enough  and.  what 
Is  more  Important,  that  Is  confident  of  the 
validity  of  Its  purposes  and  correspondingly 
determined.  Is  ensured  by  the  present  Senate 
rule,  under  which  cloture  can  be  imposed  by 
a  two-tblrds  majority  of  members  present 
and  voting. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
once  again  would  like  very  much  to  urge 
my  colleagues — and  not  just  the  new 
ones  to  whom  I  called  attention  a  mo- 
ment a^o,  but  also  the  Senators  who 
have  been  here  for  a  while — to  study 
these  new  points  of  view  as  expressed 
by  Mr.  von  Hoffman  and  the  New  Re- 
public. I  call  the  articles  to  their  atten- 
tion. I  would  hope  that  all  Senators 
would  reconsider  the  reasons  and  the 
attitudes  that  they  have  formed  during 
a  period  of  time  when  the  procedures  of 
the  Senate  became,  in  my  opinion,  con- 
fused or  merged  with  substantive  issues 
which  were  highly  controversial,  spe- 
cifically civil  rights  legislation. 

That  period  is  over,  and  now  we  have  a 
new  period.  I  am  not  saying  this  in  con- 
nection with  any  of  these  other  measures 
such  as  the  ABM  or  the  SST.  I  do  not 
wish  to  put  it  on  that  basis,  either,  but 
just  as  a  matter  of  procedure,  as  Mr. 
Lewis  says.  The  preservation  of  the  proc- 
ess of  democracy  which  this  country  has 
been  fortunate  enough  to  enjoy  is  what 
I  am  deeply  interested  in.  I  believe  that 
these  same  people — many  of  them  the 
principal  sponsors  of  the  measure  to 
change  the  rules — are  interested  in  the 
process  of  democracy. 

I  submit  with  the  greatest  of  deference 
that  there  has  been  confusion  between  a 
substantive  issue  and  the  procedure  which 
this  body  follows.  So,  I  would  hope  that 
those  men  who  have  in  the  past  been  com- 
mitted to  the  principle  of  a  change  in 
our  rule  would  reconsider  their  belief  in 
the  light  of  the  new  conditions  which 
confront  us. 

My  last  comment  about  our  general  sit- 
uation is  not  anything  very  new.  I  simply 
wish  to  reemphasize  the  attitude  that  I 
attempted  to  discuss  before,  and  that  Is 
the  preservation  of  the  proper  balance 
between  the  legislative  and  the  executive 
branches  of  our  Government. 

I  think  our  experience  is  very  clear, 
not  only  in  this  country  but  also  in  all 
countries,  that  a  continuation  of  a  state 
of  war  always  undermines  the  traditional 
democratic  process.  It  is  almost  inevi- 
table. I  say  this  without  any  idea  of  re- 
flecting upon  the  present  executive.  It 
was  Just  as  applicable,  or  more  so,  to  the 
previous  administration  or  the  one  before 
that  or  any  of  them.  This  always  takes 
place. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
the  Senator  was  making  the  point  that 
in  time  of  war  in  the  history  of  this 
country,  the  powers  of  the  Executive 
have  automatically  grown  as  a  result. 
Is  it  the  Senator's  main  thrust  that 
because  of  the  present  state  of  unde- 
clared war  and  the  past  history  of  wars 
in  the  last  25  or  30  years,  the  executive 
has  grown  beyond  imagination  in  its 
powers   and   activities? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes;  the  Senator  is 
quite  right.  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
there  should  be  no  implications  drawn 
with  regard  to  the  present  occupant  of 
the  White  House.  I  think  this  is  an  in- 
evitable tendency.  It  has  been  true  in 
other  countries  when  enormous  powers 
have  been  given  to  the  executive  branch, 
or.  In  our  case,  to  the  President.  There' 
was  a  film  on  television  night  before  last 
on  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon."  This 
does  not  represent  some  devious  scheme 
on  the  part  of  the  Pentagon  or  the  Pres- 
ident to  unduly  take  over  the  power  in 
the  country.  It  is  simply  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  state  of  war,  and  we 
have  been  in  a  state  of  war  or  a  near 
state  of  war  since  World  War  II,  some 
25  years.  I  submit  that  this  is  just  a  ter- 
rible price,  one  of  the  great  prices  of 
war. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  we 
have  to  be  extremely  careful  not  to  give 
up  what  few  powers  the  legislative 
branch  has,  and  to  resist  this  enormous 
increase  in  the  power  of  the  Executive, 
and  to  keep  balance  within  our  consti- 
tutional system.  To  that  end  I  think 
rule  XXn  is  an  extremely  important 
element. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SPONG.  The  Senator  Is  saying 
not  only  that  the  rule  is  important  to 
maintain  strength  in  the  legislative 
branch  of  Government,  but  also  that  it 
is  unique  in  this  body  and  unique  In  the 
world  because  there  remains  within  the 
legislative  branch  an  opportunity  to 
pause  and  to  halt  in  the  face  of  an  over- 
eager  and  overzealous  executive  branch. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct.  The 
Senator  states  it  very  well,  indeed.  The 
pressures  to  make  Congress  and  to  make 
the  Senate  respond  immediately  to  the 
will  of  the  Executive  become  very  great 
in  time  of  war  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  operation,  with  people  being  killed, 
v.ith  our  young  men  being  killed,  and 
enormous  amounts  of  money  being  spent. 
There  is  an  impatience  in  our  country 
to  move  on.  and  to  get  it  done.  There 
is  some  feeling  that  we  could  act  more 
rapidly  somehow  or  other,  that  we  would 
be  better  off.  not  by  acting  more  wisely, 
but  more  rapidly. 

I  think  it  is  not  pure  coincidence  that 
one  of  the  sponsors  this  time  of  this 
change  was  also  a  sponsor  of  the  resolu- 
tion known  as  the  Church-Cooper  reso- 
lution which  was  delayed  last  spring  for 
7  weeks.  He  became  very  'mpatient  about 
that  delay.  He  became  impatient  with 
the  fact  that  the  Senate  could  delay  pas- 
sage of  that  resolution.  The  Senator  is 
familiar  with  what  I  am  talking  about. 
But  aside  from  that  resolution  or  any 
resolution  we  have  to  be  extremely  care- 
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ful  when  there  is  impatience.  I  am  im- 
patient that  we  caimot  get  the  war  over, 
because  it  is  such  a  great  tragedy.  But 
I  do  not  believe  changing  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  is  relevant  to  that  issue.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  prolongation 
of  the  war.  That  is  a  matter  of  judgment 
on  the  part  of  the  executive  branch.  I 
am  dubious  that  the  legislature  can  force 
the  hand  of  the  President.  We  can  try  to 
persuade  him  and  change  his  judgment 
or  urge  a  different  course,  but  so  far  as 
stopping  the  war  by  legislative  proce- 
dure, I  seriously  doubt  that  can  be  done. 
Theoretically,  we  can  cut  off  money,  but 

1  do  not  think  as  a  practical  matter  that 
could  be  done  because,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  do  not  have  the  votes.  We  have 
not  had  the  votes  on  many  issues  not 
specifically  directly  related  to  the  war. 

As  I  said,  I  do  hope  that  not  only  the 
newer  Members  but  those  who  have  be- 
come committed  to  this  proposal  to 
change  our  procedure  will  reconsider 
that  in  light  of  the  fact  that  the  issues 
on  which  they  became  committed  really 
have  been  disposed  of  as  far  as  they  can 
by  legislative  action. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Does  the  Senator  see  this 
rule  and  its  use  in  parliamentary  debate 
as  being  the  tool  of  any  philosophy  as 
opposed  to  another? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not;  other  than 
the  philosophy  of  democracy.  I  think 
this  rule  is  Important  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  balance  between  the  execu- 
tive and  the  legislative  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment which,  to  me,  is  the  essence  of 
our  system  of  democracy.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  there  are  not  other  ways  to  have 
a  government  organized.  We  have  this 
constitutional  system  of  a  separate  exec- 
utive and  legislative.  There  are  many 
people,  historians  and  scholars,  who  have 
thought  that  maybe  the  more  effective 
democratic  system  is  to  have  the  execu- 
tive selected  by  the  legislatuire,  in  other 
words,  the  parliamentary  system. 

That  is  an  academic  matter  as  far  as 
we  are  concerned.  We  do  not  have  that; 
we  have  a  separate  executive.  The  his- 
tory of  these  countries  with  a  separate 
executive  is  that  the  executive  has  often 
usurped  all  the  power  and  turned  it  into 
a  dictatorship. 

This  rule  is  one  of  the  principal  safe- 
guards against  that,  in  my  opinion.  So  it 
cannot  be  said  to  be  liberal  or  conserva- 
tive. If  anything,  it  is  conservative  in  the 
sense  that  It  conserves  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  our  constitutional  system. 

To  state  it  another  way.  If  we  changed 
the  system  to  where  we  had  rules  similar 
to  the  House,  where  under  the  closed 
rule  they  can  pass  a  biU  in  the  1  hour  or 

2  hours  without  the  opportunity  for 
amendment,  I  would  say  this  would  make 
the  Senate  a  cipher  In  the  legislative 
branch.  As  far  as  the  Senate  Is  con- 
cerned, there  would  be  no  excuse  for  the 
Senate.  The  argument  could  be  made, 
why  have  a  Senate  which  has  the  same 
rules  as  the  House ;  it  cannot  bring  about 
further  legislation  so  let  it  go  the  way 
of  the  House  of  Lords. 
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I  do  not  think  that  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  constitutional  democracy.  We 
must  make  the  system  we  now  have  work. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
touched  on  this  before  I  arrived  in  the 
Chamber.  I  did  hear  him  say  we  had 
been  in  a  state  of  war,  or  a  near  state 
of  war,  for  many  years.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  agree  that  during 
that  time  in  the  history  of  our  Govern- 
ment, going  back  to  just  before  the  Sec- 
ond World  War,  we  have  seen  an  amazing 
growth  in  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment, £ind  a  greater  role  of  activity 
by  the  Judicial  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  a  concurrent — ^not  demise  but 
lessening  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  our  Government? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  quite  correct.  That  is  true.  That  has 
taken  place.  Well,  It  is  not  so  remarkable 
when  one  thinks  of  the  impact  of  the 
war,  and  before  that  the  impact  of  the 
great  depression,  which  started  the  proc- 
ess of  centralization  Eind  siphoning  more 
money  through  the  Central  Government, 
that  was  when  the  erosion  began  of 
what  we  knew  as  our  system  of  States 
rights.  It  started  with  that.  Then  the 
war  emphasized  it  tremendously.  Enor- 
mous wealth  and  power  are  now  concen- 
trated in  the  Federal  Government.  That 
means  the  President  and  the  executive 
branch  to  a  great  extent.  They  have  the 
responsibility  for  the  administration  of 
the  money  we  appropriate.  Great  discre- 
tion is  in  the  hands  of  the  President. 
Power  and  money  are  bound  to  lead  to 
the  enhancement  of  the  power  of  the 
executive  versus  the  legislative  branches 
of  Government.  It  always  has  and  always 
will. 

When  we  think  of  military  expendi- 
tures alone,  they  are  highly  concen- 
trated. There  is  no  participation  by  local 
governments,  in  contrast  with  some  of 
the  programs  of  welfare,  old-age  assist- 
ance, agricultural  programs,  and  others. 
There  is  participation  by  the  local  gov- 
ernments in  those  programs.  They  play 
a  function  or  part  in  them.  But  in  the 
military  activities  of  the  United  States, 
no  local  or  State  government,  outside  of 
the  very  minimal  participation  of  the 
militia,  the  National  Guard,  which  is  usu- 
ally used  for  local  purposes,  by  and  large, 
takes  part.  The  disposition  of  the  great 
resources  is  given  to  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment, which  is  the  President,  and  this 
builds  up  a  constituency. 

The  aim  shown  on  TV  the  night  before 
last,  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon,"  dem- 
onstrates one  aspect  of  this  problem.  We 
have  spent  for  military  purposes  and  for 
purposes  relating  to  military  affairs,  such 
as  the  veterans  programs  and  interest  *.n 
the  military  debt,  $1,20C  billion.  When  I 
say  that,  we  Lave  appropriated  it,  but 
the  executive  has  spent  that  and  disposed 
of  it.  Necessarily,  it  creates  a  clientele. 
It  creates  supporters  and  a  constituency 
in  this  country  that  has  enormous  in- 
fluence in  Congress.  The  spending  of 
these  vast  amounts  have  created  a  situ- 
ation which  makes  it  difficult  for  us  to 
do  something  about  the  ABM  or  the  space 
program  or  any  of  those  closely  allied 
programs  involving  the  coterie  of  people 
who  have  this  enormous  economic  inter- 


est in  the  continuation  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  we  are  going  to 
be  able,  if  this  war  goes  on  much  longer 
to  ever  reestablish  a  proper  balance  I 
am  not  sure  we  can.  I  think  it  is  my  duty 
and  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  all  of  us  to 
try  to  preserve  the  capacity  of  the  Senate 
to  Influence  events;  and  rule  XXII  is  es- 
sential to  that  capacity  to  influence 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  quesUons.  I  think,  coming  from 
the  State  he  does,  with  the  great  tradi- 
tion of  Virginia,  and  its  participation  in 
the  creation  and  being  the  principal  ar- 
chitect of  our  constitutional  system  he 
ought  to  have  a  great  interest  in  'the 
preservation  of  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem. It  is  a  system  that  has  worked  quite 
wen.  It  is  a  difficult  and  complex  system 
Many  people,  as  I  mentioned  a  moment 
ago,  have  suggested  that  we  permit  a 
system  in  which  the  Congress— that  is 
the  legislative— selects  the  executive  so 
that  we  do  not  have  this  separation  and 
competition  between  the  executive  and 
the  legislative  In  the  same  sense  that  we 
have  today,  as  a  more  democratic  and 
stable  system.  That  is  all  very  weU  There 
IS  no  point  in  arguing  that  here.  That  is 
not  the  issue  before  us.  The  issue  Is  In 
trying  to  make  the  system  we  have  work 
It  is  unrealistic.  I  think,  to  talk  about 
changing  basically  our  constitutional 
system.  If  It  is  ever  changed,  I  do  not 
tWnk  It  wUl  be  by  the  orderly  process  by 
which  we  are  conducting  the  business  of 
this  body;  it  wUl  be  by  some  other 
process. 

Mr  SPONG.  Should  the  rules  affecting 
debate  be  changed,  does  the  Senator 
irom  Arkansas  foresee  a  weakening  of 
the  role  of  the  upper  body  of  our  legis- 
lative branch,  and  does  he  foresee  the 
possibility  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  today  unique  in  the  world  as  an 
upper  body  of  a  bicameral  system  ulti- 
mately going  the  way  of  the  House  of 
Lords  or  the  Canadian  Senate  or  the 
French  Senate,  which,  through  succes- 
sive strong  executive  branches,  has  been 
weakened? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  think  that 
is  inevitable.  I  am  as  certain  as  one  can 
be  of  any  such  development.  All  the 
precedents  would  indicate  that.  Really 
there  is  no  particular  function  of  the 
Senate  unless  it  has  the  capacity  on 
occasion  to  require  thorough  debate  of 
important  issues.  If  It  is  going  to  fol- 
low the  same  procedure  as  the  House 
what  good  does  it  serve?  What  function 
does  it  serve?  The  very  fact  that  the 
Senate  has  this  capacity,  in  my  opinion 
influences  very  greatly  the  attitude  of 
the  Executives  who  submit  proiwsals  of 
aD  kinds.  Those  measures  are  usually  de- 
veloped by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  It 
is  true  that  an  individual  Member  of 
Congress  can  Introduce  bills,  but  all  the 
major  programs  in  the  field  of  defense, 
which  takes  a  large  part  of  our  money, 
or  in  health,  education,  and  welfare,  are 
essentially  the  function  of  the  Execu- 
tive. It  is  true  that  an  individual  Mem- 
ber can  introduce  such  a  bill,  but  he 
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rarely  introduces  a  comprehensive  bill. 
He  introduces  just  a  part  of  it. 

The  fact  that  the  Senate  has  the  ca- 
pacity to  force  serious  and  deep  consid- 
eration, and  can  delay  if  necessary,  is 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  Execu- 
tive. I  think  it  has  a  tremendous  influ- 
ence upon  what  it  proposes.  If  the 
Executives  thought  they  could  run  over 
the  Senate  like  they  do  over  the  House, 
they  would  be  much  more  radical,  in  my 
opinion,  in  what  th«y  propose.  They 
would  be  much  emboldened.  They  would 
be  emboldened  to  try  to  usurp  even  great- 
er authority  and  power. 

Even  today,  under  the  influence  of  the 
war,  the  power  of  the  Senate  has  been 
greatly  eroded.  Never  since  I  have  been 
here,  tind  I  do  not  believe  in  the  history 
of  this  body,  has  the  Executive  shown 
such  disrespect  for  the  constitutional 
role  of  the  Senate.  Take  this  war.  They 
are  waging  a  war  now  in  Southeast  Asia 
without  even  any  pretense  of  authoriza- 
tion from  the  Congress  other  than  the 
supplying  of  the  money. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  when  this 
matter  was  brought  up  2  years  ago.  the 
issue  was  repeal  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution.  I  had  alleged  that  it  ought 
to  be  repealed  because  it  was  secured 
through  misrepresentation  on  the  part  of 
the  then  Executive.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Erviw)  made  the 
argioment  that,  even  though  it  was.  there 
was  a  color  of  authority  In  it  to  conduct 
the  war.  He  opposed  the  repeal  on  some 
very  persuasive  constitutional  grounds, 
but  it  was  repealed.  We  were  told  then 
by  the  spokesman  for  the  administration 
that  he  was  not  going  to  oppose  it;  that, 
having  inherited  the  war,  with  our  troops 
abroad,  surely  the  President  had  author- 
ity to  bring  them  home. 

That  was  persuasive.  The  President  has 
the  authority  to  bring  them  home.  This 
was  the  attitude  that  was  advanced.  The 
Senate  and  the  people  accepted  it. 

That  was  before  the  invasion  of  Cam- 
bodia. That  was  before  the  invasion  of 
lAos.  Now  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
difficult,  I  think,  for  anybody  to  main- 
tain that  all  the  President  is  doing  Is 
bringing  those  troops  home.  Those  troops 
could  have  been  brought  home.  If  that  is 
all  the  authority  he  has  as  Commander 
in  Chief,  they  could  have  been  brought 
home  In  3  months.  Of  course,  some  of 
them  have  been  brought  home. 

I  say  this  to  show  that  the  executive 
branch,  I  think,  has  less  respect  today 
for  the  constitutional  role  of  the  Senate 
than  it  has  ever  had.  Even  President 
Johnson  thought  he  needed  the  resolu- 
tion. In  the  beginning  at  least,  he  said 
he  needed  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution 
to  show  unity  amd  the  support  of  Con- 
gress behind  the  Executive;  this  would 
impress  the  North  Vietnamese  and  would 
prevent  the  war  from  widening. 

He  thought  it  had  some  significance. 
This  administration  takes  the  view  they 
do  not  need  anything.  They  do  not  need 
anjrthing  out  of  Congress  other  than  the 
money  or  the  Senate  to  authorize  them 
to  continue  a  war,  an  ever-widening  war, 
and  in  recent  statements  of  the  Presi- 
dent, he  says  he  accepts  no  restrictions 
whatever  upon  his  right  to  use  the  Air 
Force  in  any  way  he  chooses.  He  chooses, 
he    says,    not    to    use    tactical    nuclear 


weapons,  as  of  the  present,  at  least;  but 
other  than  that,  he  can  use  the  Air  Force 
in  any  way  he  likes,  and  therefore,  he 
has  completely,  in  my  view,  departed 
from  the  basic  constitutional  principles 
of  the  war  powers  of  Congress. 

Mr.  SPONG.  As  a  constitutional 
matter,  then,  would  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  agree  with  the  view  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  <Mr. 
Ervin  )  — in  which  I  might  say  I  concur — 
that  as  a  result  of  the  repeal  of  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  Resolution,  there  is  indeed  a 
vacuum  in  which  some  legislative  guid- 
ance or  expression  is  called  for? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes.  I  agree.  I  do. 
indeed.  I  think  he  is  acting  without  any 
constitutional  authority  when  he  goes 
beyond  bringing  those  troops  out  and 
protecting  their  withdrawal. 

He  says,  though  I  do  not  know  how 
any  reasonable  person  can  believe  It,  that 
invading  Laos  is  protecting  our  troops 
Mr.  SPONG  I  was  not  a  Member  of 
this  body  at  the  time  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
Resolution  was  adopted.  I  have  read 
the  Record,  and  I  have  heard  the 
thoughits  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
expressed  on  numerous  occasions  with 

regard  to  its  adoption,  but  I  would  ask 

and  not  facetiously — had  more  extended 
debate  taken  place  at  the  time  of  that 
resolution,  In  looking  backward,  might 
it  not  have  helped  the  direction  of  this 
country? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  Is  ab- 
solutely correct.  That  was  a  great  mis- 
take. I  have,  if  I  may  say  so,  and  as  the 
Senator  knows,  often  stated  publicly  that 
this  was  a  great  mistake  on  my  pert.  I 
had  the  right,  as  did  every  other  Sen- 
ator, to  talk  at  that  time.  I  could  have 
delayed  that  vote,  as  any  other  Senator 
could  have.  Former  Senator  Morse,  who 
voted  against  it,  and  who  had  been  noted 
as  one  of  the  most  talented  fllibusterers — 
he  at  one  time  held  the  record  of  24 
hours  and  35  minutes,  I  believe,  or  some- 
thing like  that,  for  the  longest  single 
Individual  speech  ever  made  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor— at  that  time  had  the  right 
to  speak,  as  I  did. 

I  was.  as  I  have  often  said,  hood- 
winked; I  was  deceived  by  the  executive, 
first  as  to  the  occurrences  which  were 
alleged  to  have  taken  place  In  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin,  and  second  as  to  the  admin- 
istration's purposes  in  the  bombing  of 
the  north  at  that  time. 

But  in  any  case,  the  vehicle  was  there. 
The  power  was  there.  I  failed  to  have 
the  wisdom  to  use  It,  as  did  every  other 
Member  of  this  body,  including  Senator 
Morse.  Senator  Morse  asked  for  2  hours 
of  debate.  He  could  have,  as  he  often 
did,  say,  "I  accept  no  limitation  of  de- 
bate; this  matter  has  got  to  be  dis- 
cussed at  length."  We  had  the  authority, 
but  we  did  not  use  it. 

Mr.  SPONG.  The  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia sought  to  csist  no  reflection  upon 
anyone  involved  in  that  debate. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  understand. 
Mr.  SPONG.  It  Is  easy  to  look  back 
when  one  was  not  a  participant.  But 
in  asking  the  question.  I  wanted  to 
point  out  that  at  the  time  of  this  seri- 
ous action,  from  which  have  flowed  years 
of  invotvement  and  the  expenditure  of 
billions  of  dollars,  then  as  In  the  future, 
there  was  available  this  rule  which  en- 
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ables  this  body,  to  ask  that  the  wheels 
stop  momentarily,  and  that  all  listen  and 
consider  what  might  flow  from  action 
that  Is  recommended. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  right.  That 
is  a  good  Illustration  of  where  this  rule 
could  have  played  a  great  role  had  any 
of  us.  any  single  Senator,  or  two  or  three 
Senators,  at  least,  had  the  knowledge 
foresight,  instincl^I  guess  It  would  have 
to  be  called  Instinct — to  utilize  it. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  must  re- 
member that  there  was  a  great  emo- 
tional  binge,  shall  I  say.  stirred  up  be- 
cause of  this  alleged  unprovoked  attack 
upon  our  ships.  It  created  an  emotional 
state  which  just  swept  everyone  along 
So  the  nile  is  not  self -executing.  It  does 
not  itself  jump  into  the  breach  if  there 
is  no  Senator  with  sufficient  determina- 
tion, understanding,  and  all  that  goes  to- 
gether to  make  a  man  determined  to  op- 
pose a  course.  U  that  does  not  happen 
of  course,  it  is  not  self -executing.  But  the 
rule  does  stand;  and  hopefully  we  will 
learn  from  our  past  experiences.  As  long 
as  I  am  here.  I  can  assure  the  Senator 
that  no  similar  resolution  will  be  dis- 
posed of  in  any  such  fashion,  and  I  think 
that  will  be  true  for  a  number  of  others 
here. 

Of  course,  it  may  be  that  in  time  it 
will  be  forgotten,  and  we  will  not  have 
learned;  but  for  those  who  were  here  at 
the  Ume,  I  am  quite  certain  there  will 
be  no  repetition  of  that. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  or  two  minor 
incidents  of  the  same  nature  did  occur 
following  that.  For  example,  we  were 
asked  to  give  a  kind  of  blank  check  au- 
thority to  President  Johnson  when  he 
went  to  a  conference  in  Montevideo  not 
long  afterward,  and  the  Senate  said,  "No, 
we  want  to  wait  and  see  what  the  Con- 
ference produces  before  we  give  you  a 
blank  check."  I  think  that  was  an  out- 
growth of  the  realization  of  the  missed 
opportunity.  I  think  the  commitments 
resolution  is  also  an  outgrowth  of  that 
experience.  Other  things,  too.  Indicate 
that  some  benefit  has  been  derived  from 
the  experience. 

But  in  any  event,  this  rule  still  stands 
here,  available  for  use.  If  we  get  rid  of 
It.  I  am  quite  certain,  as  the  Senator  has 
already  indicated,  that  this  body  would 
soon  become  purely  ceremonial,  like  the 
House  of  Lords,  with  no  real  authority— 
perhaps  a  place  where  a  man  who  has 
given  a  great  endowment  to  a  university 
could  be  made  a  Senator,  In  the  same 
way  that  they  make  a  man  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  call  him  lord, 
duke,  viscount,  or  something  of  that 
character.  That,  I  assume.  Is  not  what 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  wants,  and 
neither  do  I. 

The  worst  kind  of  system,  it  seems  to 
me.  would  be  to  subvert  the  legislative 
branch,  imder  our  system,  and  have  only 
the  executive,  without  any  restraint  at 
all.  It  would  be  far  better  to  go  to  a 
parliamentary  system  or  to  a  caistltu- 
tional  monarchy,  for  that  matter,  because 
those  systems  invariably  do  create  some 
kind  of  council,  some  kind  of  body  which 
consults  with  and  exercises,  together 
with  the  executive,  the  power  of  the 
state. 

Mr.  SPONG.  They  provide  for  an  ex- 
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ecutlve  accounting  within  the  legislative 

body. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  right,  yes. 
So  if  we  dispense  with  this  rule,  I  thdnk 
It  would  be  a  major  step  toward  simply 
abdicating  from  our  responsibilities  as  an 
effective  part  of  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Again  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  for  answering  my 
questions.  I  share  his  apprehension  of 
an  impatient  and  all-powerful  executive. 
I  view  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
as  a  unique  body,  and  I  view  this  rule  as 
something  that  can  keep  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  a  unique  body,  and  can 
be  used  to  protect  the  rights  of  all,  re- 
gardless of  their  philosophy. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  have  been 
many  recent  occasions  when  the  rule  has 
been  abused.  I  think  much  that  can  help 
us  in  the  future  flowed  from  the  Cooper- 
Church  debate,  although  there  are  many 
who  do  not  share  that  view;  and  I  be- 
lieve the  lengthy  discussion  that  accom- 
panied the  consideration  of  some  nomi- 
nations on  this  floor  has  perhaps  helped 
us  for  the  future,  both  as  to  the  nomi- 
nating process  and  how  advice  and  con- 
sent should  be  siven. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  for  his  questions  and  his 
contributions.  I  think  he  cited  additional 
examples  of  the  usefulness  of  this  rule. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  it  not  also  true  that  we 
have  occasions  in  which  a  law  is  passed 
which  may  be  of  very  dubious  constitu- 
tionality? In  those  cases,  the  Supreme 
Court,  as  any  court,  is  fallible.  We  have 
appellate  courts  because  the  trial  courts 
are  likely  to  make  a  mistake.  We  hope 
they  will  not,  but  they  do.  When  they 
make  mistakes,  an  appellate  court  is 
there  to  correct  the  mistake  of  the  trial 
court.  If  the  appellate  court  should  be 
in  error,  the  Supreme  Court  should  cor- 
rect it.  But  the  fact  that  courts  do  make 
mistakes  is  the  reason  why  we  have  ap- 
pellate courts,  Including  the  Supreme 
Court.  From  time  to  time,  a  law  of  dubi- 
ous constitutionality  will  be  passed  by 
Congress,  and  It  can  be  upheld  by  the 
courts,  sometimes  by  a  close  decision. 

For  example,  recently  we  passed  a  bill 
which  I  felt  was  imconstitutional.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  said  he 
thought  it  was  unconstitutional,  notwith- 
standing which  he  signed  it,  on  the 
theory  that  he  wanted  to  leave  the  ques- 
tion up  to  the  Court.  The  Court  held,  by, 
we  might  say.  a  1-4-4  decision,  that 
the  law  was  constitutional  in  part 
and  that  persons  18  years  of  age  could 
not  be  authorized  to  vote  in  State  elec- 
tions, although  they  could  be  authorized 
to  vote  in  Federal  elections.  But  only  one 
Justice  on  the  Court,  Justice  Black,  be- 
lieved that  this  was  what  the  Constitu- 
tion intended.  Four  Justices  said  that  the 
entire  law  was  unconstitutional,  and  four 
others  said  that  it  was  constitutional  in 
Its  entirety,  rather  than  constitutional 
only  in  part. 

If  the  Senate  and  the  House  are  con- 
sidering a  bill  of  dubious  constltutlon- 
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allty,  does  it  net  become  extremely  im- 
portant that  those  100  Senators,  each  of 
whom  has  sworn  to  uphold  the  constitu- 
tion should  do  that  within  their  power, 
to  persuade  both  the  Senate  and  the 
country  that  the  measure  is  not  constitu- 
tional and  that  to  pass  it  would  deny  for 
200  million  people  the  rights  that  the 
Founding  Fathers  sought  to  preserve  for 
them? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct.  That  Is  one  of  the 
greatest  functions — he  has  put  his  finger 
on  it — that  we  are  to  perform.  It  is  in  a 
sense,  in  the  legislative  field,  similar  to 
that  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Many  of  the  things  that  come  before 
the  legislative  branch,  proposed  by  the 
Executive,  are  much  more  dangerous  to 
the  survival  of  our  country  than  are 
many  of  the  lawsuits  that  go  to  the 
Supreme  Court — not  that  they  are  not 
important  individually;  but  very  often, 
in  such  things  as  the  making  of  war, 
when  we  become  involved  In  world  wars, 
the  future  and  the  fortunes  of  all  the 
people  are  more  involved  than  in  any 
lawsuit.  I  think  the  Senator  Is  absolute- 
ly correct.  That  is  one  of  the  gi-eat  rea- 
sons for  the  Senate. 

I  am  bound  to  say  that  one  of  the 
reasons  why  this  country,  big  as  It  is  and 
as  diverse  as  it  is,  is  still  a  functioning 
country,  in  spite  of  our  difficulties,  is 
because  of  the  Senate,  because  it  has 
provided  just  what  the  Senator  has 
said — that  it  continues  to  be  a  place 
where  at  least  democracy  is  possible.  We 
have  the  institutions  by  which  democracy 
is  possible.  We  do  not  always  make  those 
institutions  work  as  they  ought  to,  and 
we  make  mistakes  in  their  operation; 
but  the  framework  is  here,  and  this  is 
an  important  part  of  it.  If  we  can  pre- 
serve the  Senate  as  a  body  which  has  the 
capacity  to  make  mistakes  the  Senator 
has  referred  to,  and  to  revise  the  meas- 
ures In  the  light  of  discussion  and,  we 
hope,  our  own  wisdom,  I  think  it  makes 
a  great  contribution  to  the  survival  of 
our  country. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  LONG.  Does  the  Senator  recall 
that  for  many  years  some  Members  of 
this  body  argued  that  a  civil  rights  bill 
could  never  be  pEissed? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes,  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  contention  was  that  no 
meaningful  civil  rights  legislation  could 
ever  be  passed,  and  that  the  reason  it 
could  not  be  passed  was  that  we  had  rela- 
tively free  debate  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  So, 
accordingly,  the  argument  was  made 
that  free  debate  must  go  down  the  drain, 
that  it  must  be  disposed  of,  that  It  must 
be  buried  forever,  because  otherwise  the 
rights  of  more  than  20  million  Americans 
could  not  be  adequately  protected.  Not- 
withstanding that  argument,  in  1964 
Congress  passed  such  a  civil  rights  act, 
and  indeed  It  had  the  opportunity  to 
pass  anything  it  wanted  to  along  that 
line. 

After  the  Senate  had  voted  in  1964  to 
shut  ofif  debate,  any  amendment  to  do 
anything  in  the  nature  of  a  civil  rights 
bin  could  have  been  added  to  the  so- 


called  civil  rights  proposal  at  tliat  time, 
because  it  took  nothing  more  than  a 
majority  vote.  Notwithstanding  that 
those  who  were  in  1964  arguing  for  a 
gag  rule  still  came  back  at  the  beginning 
of  each  subsequent  Congress  and,  I  sup- 
pose from  force  of  habit,  to  argue  that 
we  still  simply  had  to  change  the  rules, 
because  we  had  to  pass  more  civil  rights 
laws. 

At  that  point,  this  Senator  asked  the 
question:  '-What  civil  rights?  What  re- 
mains to  be  done  on  the  subject  that  re- 
quires that  you  change  the  rules  of  the 
Senate?"'  These  rules  have  been  changed 
several  times  since  I  became  a  Member 
of  the  Senate.  The  argument  was  con- 
sistently made  that  we  still  had  not 
passed  a  good  voting  rights  bill.  I  said 
at  that  time  that  there  was  not  the 
slightest  doubt  in  my  mind  that  if  a 
case  could  be  made  for  a  voting  rights 
bill,  the  Senate  would  pass  one.  and  the 
Senate  did  subsequently  pass  such  a 
bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG.  And  cloture  was  obtained 
in  order  to  pass  a  voting  rights  dill. 

Can  the  Senator  tell  me  what  there  is 
before  us  today  now  that  requires  that 
we  put  an  end  to  free  debate  in  the  Sen- 
ate in  order  to  pass  a  particular  measure 
or  in  order  to  benefit  a  particular  group? 
What  is  there? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  take  it  that  the 
necessity  to  introduce  this  change  is  like 
the  urge  that  impels  a  man  to  keep  on 
smoking  cigarettes  even  though  he  knows 
it  is  going  to  give  him  emphysema.  Tliey 
have  to  have  it,  and  they  cannot  kick  the 
habit.  There  is  no  justification  for  it. 

The  oddest  thing  is  that  the  very  peo- 
ple who  were  for  civil  rights  and  wanted 
to  change  the  rules  are  now  the  ones 
who  are  coming  Into  the  situation  where 
they  use  It,  as  was  demonstrated  in  the 
last  session,  before  Christmas.  I  do  not 
think  it  can  be  said  that  the  liberals — 
using  that  term  the  way  they  use  it — 
have  ever  been  in  the  majority.  They  are 
not  today  and  they  never  have  been. 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  it  not  correct  that  some 
of  the  people  who  are  sponsoring  the 
resolution  to  limit  the  debate  in  the  Sen- 
ate availed  themselves,  more  than  any 
of  us,  of  that  privilege  during  the  previ- 
ous Congress? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

It  is  ironic,  when  we  read  the  news- 
papers today,  that  this  eflfort  to  prevent 
the  emasculation  of  the  Senate  rules  is 
referred  to  as  the  "southern  effort."  It 
is  a  great  compliment.  The  southerners 
are  the  ones  who  have  enough  sense  to 
see  that  the  preservation  of  our  demo- 
cratic system  depends  upon  the  rules. 

Rules  are  the  essence  of  democracy. 
That  is  all  there  is  to  democracy,  the 
process  by  which  we  solve  differences. 
That  is  all  democracy  is.  The  newspapers 
think  they  are  using  that  term  in  a 
pejorative  sense,  that  it  is  led  by  South- 
em  Senators.  There  Ls  great  confusion  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  have  for  so  long 
identified  the  rulas  of  the  Senate  with 
civil  rights.  They  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  disassociate  the  two. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator,  whether  in  the  previous  Con- 
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gress.  when  the  President  sent  troops 
Into  Cambodia,  there  were  some  Sena- 
tors who  felt  the  President  was  right  and 
some  felt  he  was  wrong:  so  a  resolution 
was  proposed  to  say  that  we  should 
not  have  American  troops  in  Cambodia. 
These  opposed  to  having  troops  in  Cam- 
bodia fought  to  bring  the  resolution  to  a 
vote  and  those  who  were  on  the  other 
side  felt  they  could  debate  as  long  as  it 
took  the  President  to  get  the  troops  out 
of  Cambodia 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes;  and  that  is 
what  he  did. 

Mr.  LONG.  So  they  won.  It  was  a  suc- 
cessful filibuster,  because  the  troops  were 
out  before  the  resolution  came  to  a  vote. 
I  think  that  debate  went  on  for  5  or  6 
weeks. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Seven  weeks,  I  be- 
lieve; was  it  not? 

Mr.  LONG.  It  was  a  long  period  of 
time.  Does  not  the  Senator  find  some  of 
the  same  Senators  promoting  this  resolu- 
tion that  were  supporters  of  the  Cam- 
bodian resolution? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  ironic.  I 
think  it  is  the  experience  with  that,  last 
spring,  that  may  have  inspired  Senator 
Chtthch  to  want  to  change  the  rules  be- 
cause it  took  him  a  number  of  weeks  to 
get  his  resolution  passed.  As  I  said  a 
while  ago,  this  may  be  purely  speculation, 
but  in  this  case,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
Impatient  over  that  delay.  But  as  the 
Senator  has  properly  said,  all  these  are 
substantive  matters,  and  they  can  come 
and  go,  but  the  Senate,  if  we  are  to  main- 
tain a  great  country,  must  maintain  its 
role  which  would  be  sadly  and  seriously 
undermined  if  this  rule  were  changed. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wanted  to  suggest 
this  one  other  point  first,  if  I  may.  Right 
today — on  this  question  the  Senator  Just 
propoimded,  which  suggested  the 
thoughts  to  me — what  is  the  poUcy  of 
this  Government  with  regard  to  Laos  and 
Cambodia  and  Vietnam?  Serious  doubts 
have  been  raised  in  the  minds  of  many 
people  who  have  heretofore  accepted 
the  expressed  policy  and  words  of  the 
administration  so  that  the  people  are 
confused — as  I  confess  I  have  been — 
although  I  think  I  have  resolved  my  con- 
fusion and  have  resolved  it  by  no  longer 
going  by  what  they  say  but  by  what  they 
do.  I  am  following  the  advice  which  the 
administration  gave  the  public  at  one 
time  in  the  past. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is,  we  must 
look  at  what  they  do  and  forget  about 
what  is  said  as  to  the  objectives.  I  have 
about  resolved  in  my  own  mind  what 
their  policy  is.  But  the  coimtry  as  a 
whole,  many  of  whom  do  not  follow  it  as 
closely  as  those  who  have  special  re- 
sponsibilities In  the  field,  are  very  much 
confused.  It  Is  a  perfect  example  of  a 
situation  in  which  a  serious  debate  about 
these  matters  should  be  taking  place  In 
the  Senate  today. 

There  is  nothing  before  the  Senate  in 
the  way  of  a  declaration  of  war.  If  oiar 
system  is  to  function  properly,  there 
should  be  some  kind  of  resolution,  say  a 
Joint  resolution,  authorizing  the  Pres- 
ident to  do  what  he  is  doing  in  Laos  and 
doing  what  many  people  think  he  is  go- 
ing to  do  in  North  Vietnam.  I  know  that 


there  are  resolutions  being  proposed,  or 
proposals  being  made  ready  because  they 
have  spoken  to  me  about  them,  to  deny 
the  President  the  right  to  use  troops  in 
North  Vietnam.  The  constitutional  way 
to  proceed  would  be  for  the  President,  the 
executive  branch,  to  come  to  Congress 
and  ask  for  authority  to  do  that,  if  he  is 
going  to  do  it.  If  there  was  any  respect  for 
the  Constitution  left  in  the  Executive, 
it  would  not  be  their  position  that  any- 
thing that  has  not  been  expressly  denied 
to  them,  they  have  the  authority  to  do. 

The  Senator  knows  that  has  never 
been  the  traditional  concept  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  President  has  only  that 
authority  given  to  him  explicitly  by  the 
Constitution.  All  other  reserved  powers 
are  reserved  to  the  people  and  not  to  the 
President.  The  Executive  now  is  inter- 
preting the  10th  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  as  meaning  that  all  powers 
not  explicitly  given  to  someone  else  are 
reserved  to  the  President,  but.  unfortu- 
nately, the  Constitution  does  not  say  that. 
It  says  they  are  "reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people." 

The  President's  procedure  in  Vietnam 
and  in  Cambodia,  and  especially  in  Laos 
now  as  to  his  proposed  procedure,  is  that 
he  does  not  need  any  authority.  I  think 
that  is  unconstitutional  in  the  traditional 
sen&e. 

What  the  President  should  do — if  he 
is  going  to  do  this — is  to  have  already 
asked  for  a  joint  resolution  authorizing 
him  to  proceed  to  invade  Laos  in  the  na- 
tional interest  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting our  country.  If  he  is  going  to  do 
the  same  in  North  Vietnam,  he  would 
come  to  the  Senate  with  a  resolution.  It 
would  go  to  the  House,  and  under  their 
rules  and  their  procedure  I  suppose  they 
might  pass  it,  but  a  resolution  would  then 
come  here  and  precipitate  the  kind  of 
discussion  that  would  resolve  the  doubts 
I  have  been  talking  about  that  are  both- 
ering so  many  people  in  this  countjy; 
namely,  what  is  our  role  and  our  policy 
in  Vietnam? 

It  is  a  hard  way  to  get  a  debate  going 
today,  a  real  debate,  beyond  more  than 
the  Senator  and  myself  and  perhaps  two 
or  three  others.  I  cannot  remember  when 
there  has  been  genuine,  full-scale  debate 
on  an  issue  like  his  one  in  the  past  2 
or  3  years.  There  has  been  declama- 
tion by  the  President,  speeches  on  tele- 
vision, and  we  are  asked  to  comment,  and 
two  or  three  of  us  say  we  do  not  believe 
he  is  correct,  or  he  is  wrong,  or  something 
else,  and  that  is  the  extent  of  it.  There 
has  been  no  real,  serious  examination 
and  debate  of  the  objective  of  our  pol- 
icy. There  was  some  debate  at  the  time 
of  the  Son  Tay  raids  because  of  the 
dramatic  circumstances  there,  as  to  the 
objective.  But  tliis  is  the  sort  of  question 
that  goes  to  the  security  of  our  country. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  serious  debate  par- 
ticipated in  by  one-half  the  Senate, 
say — perhaps  that  may  be  too  ambitious, 
say  one-third — on  these  questions. 

I  noticed  the  other  day  that  one  of 
our  distingiiished  citizens  was  awarded 
a  plaque  for  making  the  greatest  contri- 
bution to  the  security  of  the  country. 

How  does  cne  make  a  contribution  to 
the  security  of  the  coimtry? 

Is  it  by  ensagmg  in  further  war  and 
more  military  preparaticns,  or  is  it  by 
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urging  that  we  conserve  our  resources  for 
the  development  of  the  country,  and  fol- 
low courses  leading  to  settlement  of  the 
war  by  political  and  diplomatic  means 
There  are  many  ways  to  do  it.  There  are 
certain  people  who  assume  that  more 
and  bigger  weapons  mean  greater  secu- 
rity. At  the  ABM  hearings  in  our  com- 
mittee, the  finest  scientists  in  the  coun- 
try testified  that  since  we  and  the  Rus- 
sians have  enormously  increased  the 
number  of  our  nuclear  weapons,  and  the 
megatonnage  of  our  missiles,  both  of  us 
are  less  secure  than  we  were  before  we 
ever  had  nuclear  weapons. 

Each  counti-y  has  created  circum- 
stances that  have  made  it  less  physically 
secure  than  it  was  before.  So  tlien,  can 
we  argue  that  10  times  more  nuclear 
weapons  makes  us  10  times  more  secure? 
It  dees  not  make  any  sense. 

All  these  kinds  of  issues  generate  a 
degree  of  confusion  and  the  Senate  is 
the  best  place  I  know  of  where  such  de- 
bute might  take  place,  if  we  are  under 
the  proper  circumstances.  That  is  what 
the  Senate  is  for.  I  think  some  of  these 
debates  have  taken  place.  I  think  the 
main  reason  there  has  been  much  criti- 
cism of  the  Senate  is  that  the  Senate  is 
the  one  place  where  the  executive  cannot 
run  roughshod  over  the  opposition.  The 
Senate  dares  to  raise  questions  about 
waote  in  the  Pentagon,  about  waste  in 
the  C-5A,  and  it  is  the  place  where  there 
is  opposition  to  the  SST.  Where  are  these 
questions  raised?  In  the  Senate.  Nearly 
every  one  of  the  major  issues  has  been 
developed  in  the  Senate.  As  an  out- 
growth, the  Senate  is  subjected  to  criti- 
cism by  all  the  people  who  are  thwarted 
in  their  desires.  If  a  Senator  wants  the 
Senate  to  be  eflQcient,  why  does  he  not 
wish  to  abolish  the  Presidential  veto? 
The  veto  Ls  a  much  more  effective  ob- 
struction to  action  than  Ls  Senate  rule 

xxn. 

I  do  not  see  anyone  proposing  that 
we  get  rid  of  the  Presidential  veto.  That 
is  an  obstruction  to  quick  action.  How 
many  bUls  did  the  President  veto?  He 
vetoed  two  or  three  bills  that  some  of 
the  most  liberal  Senators  were  in  favor 
of.  Whj'  do  they  not  bring  out  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  get  rid  of  the 
veto? 

The  President  is  one  man.  He  was  a 
Senator  not  too  many  years  ago.  To 
override  a  Presidential  veto.  It  requires 
two-thirds  of  both  houses.  All  that  poor 
little  rule  XXn  requires  is  two-thirds  of 
the  Senate.  It  is  a  relatively  mild  ob- 
struction, if  that  is  what  one  wants  to 
caU  it. 

I  do  not  understand  it.  These  people 
want  immediate  and  quick  action  for  all 
of  these  great  schemes  they  have. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  the  pur- 
pose is  to  avoid  delay  and  to  get  on  with 
the  business  of  the  Senate,  can  the  Sen- 
ator tell  me  of  anything  in  his  recol- 
lection that  has  wasted  more  time  of  the 
Senate?  Every  time  the  Senate  meets,  it 
spends  tlie  first  6  weeks  debating  about  a 
change  in  the  Senate  rule.'^  and  all  to 
no  purpcss. 

Does  not  the  Senator  fiom  Arka.^.sas 
think   that  the  leadership  ou  the  nvo 
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sides  of  the  aisle  ought  to  be  able  to 
take  a  poll  and  find  out  whether  tliey 
have  the  votes  to  impose  cloture  and 
change  the  rule.  If  they  want  to  engage 
in  the  procedure  that  has  been  tried  be- 
fore and  usurp  power  and  run  rough- 
shod over  the  Senate  to  change  the  Sen- 
ate riiles,  they  should  first  see  whether 
they  have  the  votes  to  impose  cloture. 
After  having  found  out  whether  or  not 
they  have  the  votes,  they  can  put  on  *,he 
calendar  bills  that  are  ready  and  get  on 
with  the  business  of  the  Senate  rather 
than  finding  ourselves  reaching  a  de- 
cision in  December  on  legislation  that 
could  have  been  acted  upon  long  before. 

We  are  not  going  to  change  this  par- 
ticular rule.  We  have  been  trying  now 
for  lo  these  many  year.s.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  where  I  came  in.  As  I  recall, 
when  I  came  to  the  Senate  in  1949,  we 
had  a  big  fight  to  change  this  rule.  It 
1        took  up  about  2  or  3  months.  E\'ery  Ccn- 
1        gress  since  that  time  has  been  confronted 
'       with  the  same  type  of  procedure,  with 
perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions. 

It  seems  to  me  that  almost  every  time 
we  meet,  if  one  wants  to  talk  about  tak- 
ing 12  months  to  do  the  business  of  the 
Senate  that  could  be  done  in  7  or  8 
^  months,  this  is  the  best  example  I  know 
of  a  big  waste  of  time.  Some  here  insist 
on  trying  to  force  people  to  do  what  they 
do  not  want  to  do.  They  are  not  going 
to  invoke  cloture.  They  will  grind  on  and 
on  and  try  to  get  Senators  to  change 
their  votes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  have  had  two 
votes  this  year  already  on  this  matter. 
It  Is  beyond  my  comprehension,  unless 
they  think  they  can  create  prejudice 
against  the  Senate  and  say  that  we  are 
using  this  to  waste  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  say  that  they  are  wasting  time  by 
bringing  up  such  a  hopeless  matter  at 
this  time. 

I  do  not  know  why  they  do  it,  other 
than  it  is  a  habit  like  the  cigarette  habit. 
I  do  not  know  why  I  smoke  cigarettes. 
I  know  that  it  is  a  bad  habit. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  pointing 
out  the  gut  issue,  the  integrity  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  the  matter  of  power. 
The  Black  Panthers  want  to  bring  power 
to  the  people.  Now  the  President  wants 
to  do  it. 

Here  we  begin  to  get  a  little  sunlight 
at  the  end  of  the  timnel.  I  have  before 
me  an  editorial  entitled  "Too  Much 
Power,"  published  in  the  Baltimore  Sun 
of  today. 

I  think  a  few  lines  of  this  editorial 
will  be  helpful.  If  the  Senator  will 
indulge  me  on  this  matter. 

The  editorial  reads: 

In  recent  weeks  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  ordered  troops  across  an  Inter- 
national boundary,  suspended  the  provisions 
Of  a  law  requiring  that  certain  wage  policies 
D«  loUowed,  and  halted  construction  of  a 
canal  in  Florida. 

I  might  add  that  in  January,  last 
month,  he  used  a  depreciation  allowance 
lor  machinery  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  knows  will  cost 
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$2  billion  or  $3  billion.  I  continue  to  read 
the  editorial: 

In  none  of  these  cases  was  Congress  con- 
sulted. No  consultation  was  required,  and 
certainly  no  joint  action  was  required, 
because  previous  actions  by  Congress  had 
granted  to  the  President  the  power  to  act 
as  he  did.  In  many  other  areas,  the  President 
may  also  so  act  on  his  own.  We  are  a  long 
way  from  1789,  when  the  Constitution  was 
officially  adopted. 

President  Nlxou  has  talked  often  of  the 
need  for  power  to  flow  back  from  Wasnington 
to  the  states.  There  is  also  a  need  for  power 
to  flow  back  from  the  While  House  to 
Capitol  Hill. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkan.'^as  submit- 
ted a  resolution  3  or  4  ^  ears  ago  that  was 
finally  enacted  into  law  last  year.  That 
has  been  bringing  this  matter  to  the  fore- 
front and  to  the  attention  of  the  coun- 
try in  a  very  salutary  way.  While  the 
Senator  feels  that  we  cannot  pet  a  de- 
bate, I  say  that  there  is  a  little  light  at 
the  end  of  the  tunnel.  We  are  beginning 
to  have  the  opposite  effect.  We  vdll  bring 
the  news  media  down  on  cur  heads.  They 
will  have  vote  after  vote  until  finally 
they  bring  up  a  big  filibuster  that  flops 
around  and  wastes  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  truth  then  finally  comes  to  the 
.surface.  Here  we  are  taking  the  time  of 
the  Senate.  Here  I  am,  an  ugly-headed 
liberal  and  intellectual.  I  join  with  the 
Senator  from  Arkansa.^:. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Some  of  our  good  friends,  among 
them  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  and  others,  are  beginning  to 
see  the  light.  They  T^ish  that  they  were 
voting  with  us.  They  wish  they  had  not 
committed  themselves  so  quickly.  They 
did  not  analyze  the  problem.  The  wrong 
facts  went  into  the  computer. 

What  was  the  Executive  doing  in  the 
la.st  2  years?  There  was  4V2  or  5  weeks' 
debate  on  my  appointment  of  Judge 
Haynesworth  to  the  Supreme  Court.  That 
was  caused  by  the  White  House. 

The  debate  over  Judge  Haynesworth 
was  caused  by  the  White  House.  That 
took  another  6  weeks.  That  was  2 ''2  to  3 
months.  Seven  weeks  was  spent  on  the 
debate  on  the  Cooper-Church  resolution. 
That  was  caused  by  the  White  House. 

They  are  the  ones  who  have  been  kil- 
ling time  aroimd  here. 

Fortunately  we  had  the  debate  here 
on  the  Carswell  appointment.  There  were 
51  commitments  when  the  nomination 
hit  the  floor.  If  Vv-e  had  not  h?d  ex- 
tended debate — whether  the  Senator 
likes  it  or  not,  I  voted  in  favor  of  Judge 
Carswell's  appointment  to  the  Supreme 
Court — we  would  not  have  had  the  result 
we  did.  By  allowing  extended  debate  and 
by  allowing  a  minority  to  be  heard,  issues 
came  to  the  forefront  and  the  U.S. 
Senate  did  not  confirm  his  appointment. 

If  there  has  been  a  development  in 
this  country,  it  has  been  a  communica- 
tions explosion.  It  has  been  the  tail  wag- 
ging the  dog.  It  has  been  the  White 
House  that  has  been  responsible.  They 
have  255  or  300  employees,  up  to  577  em- 
ployees. How  many  employees  has  our 
good  friend,  Mr.  Kissinger,  got? 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  He  has  110  on  his 
staff. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  He  wUl  need  assist- 
ants and  aides  and  a  Cabinet  ofiScer  him- 
self in  order  to  keep  up  with  his  depart- 
ment. 

All  along  they  are  talking  about  power 
to  the  people.  Their  main  credo  is, 
"Watch  what  we  do,  not  what  we  say." 
What  they  are  doing  is  giving  power  to 
the  President. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  correct.  It  is  a  challenge  to 
us. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  comments 
and  I  certainly  welcome  his  association 
in  this  venture.  I  hope  it  will  not  embar- 
rass him  too  much;  certainly  it  will  not 
me.  I  am  proud  to  have  the  Senator  agree 
with  me  on  matters  of  such  consequence. 

Mr.  HOUSINGS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  are  many 
things  for  us  to  be  discussing  beside  the 
change  of  the  rules.  I  know  time  is  fleet- 
ing, but  I  wish  to  comment  about  the 
confusion  in  our  country  today  over  the 
course  of  this  war.  I  want  to  say  that 
I  deli'oerately  for  6  weeks  have  refrained 
from  saying  anything  about  the  war, 
partly  because  I  said  everything  I  knew 
to  say  and  I  was  getting  tired  of  the 
repetition.  Furthermore,  everyone  knew 
what  I  thought  and  did  not  want  to  hear 
me  say  it  again.  For  various  reasons  I 
have  said  almost  nothing  at  all  about  the 
war  recently. 

However,  this  morning  an  article  was 
brought  to  my  attention  and  I  thought 
it  was  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.  I  wish  to  end  my  remarks  today 
by  reading  a  part  of  it.  It  illustrates  a 
state  of  mind  in  this  country  that  I  think 
is  troubling  a  great  many  people,  a  state 
of  mind  that  troubles  me,  at  least,  and 
that  is  indecision,  the  inability,  I  guess 
I  should  say,  to  have  a  clear  picture  of 
just  what  we  are  doing.  What  is  our 
policy?  What  is  our  objective?  It  is  very 
diflicult  for  me  to  express  it. 

We  have  become  involved  in  a  kind 
of  morass  of  semantics.  There  Is  the  de- 
velopment of  all  these  new  words;  con- 
cepts we  used  to  think  we  understood. 
Today  there  is  "protective  reaction 
strike"  for  a  bombing  raid.  They  have 
these  esoteric  words  and  it  gets  everyone 
confused.  It  makes  the  situation  hard  to 
talk  about.  We  have  to  use  these  words 
of  the  Executive.  The  Executive  states. 
"We  have  today  mounted  15  protective 
reaction  strikes."  In  other  words,  "we 
bombed  the  hell  out  of  them  this  morn- 
ing." But  they  do  not  say  that.  Every- 
one would  understand  them  if  they  did. 
All  of  these  moves  are  colored  and  dis- 
guised in  new  language.  This  has  re- 
sulted in  a  state  of  mind  that  is  very 
troubling  to  me. 

It  reminds  me  of  some  of  the  history 
I  used  to  read.  It  reminds  me  of  the 
state  of  mind  in  FYance  just  before  the 
revolution  in  1848.  At  that  time  Louis 
Philippe  was  considered  the  king  of  the 
great  bourgeois  middle  class  that  we 
hear  so  much  about.  He  was  Identified 
with  the  middle  ground. 

But  the  govenmient  of  Louis  Philippe 
was  that  middle  ground.  Other  forces 
were  growing  up  that  the  king  did  not 
know  about.  I  believe  Thiers  and  M0I6 
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were  his  ministers.  All  of  a  sudden.  Louis 
Philippe  was  out:  he  abdicated.  They 
wanted  a  democracy  and  there  was  a 
debate  about  how  to  achieve  it  which  was 
very  interesting.  They  did  not  like  the 
British  because  they  recently  had  their 
troubles  with  them.  They  thought  they 
liked  the  system  in  the  United  States. 
They  tried  to  copy  our  systan,  and  made 
the  Pvesidem  separate  from  the  legis- 
lature. It  is  a  difficult  system  and  they 
experienced  great  troubles  in  their  ef- 
forts to  make  it  work. 

This  situation  today  is  described  in 
this  article,  and  it  reminds  me  a  bit  of 
the  situation  in  France.  They  had  their 
election  and  they  elected  a  President. 
They  had  the  attacks  upon  the  assembly 
and  in  2  years  they  ended  up  with  an- 
other emperor.  The  executive  took  over 
and  the  Prussian  war  occurred  20  years 
later. 

I  do  not  say  we  are  going  to  follow  that 
example.  All  I  say,  is  that  there  is  a 
lack  of  understandnig  of  where  we  are 
and  a  lack  of  understanding  of  our  pol- 
icy; and  another  problem  is  lack  of  sup- 
port for  policy  because  no  one  knows 
what  it  is. 

The  article  to  which  I  have  refened 
states : 

.^fter  a  period  of  uncertainty,  the  Ameri- 
can-South Vietnamese  campaign  In  Laoa 
once  again  makes  it  clear  that  the  United 
States  IS  trying  to  win  the  war  in  Indo-Chlna. 
When  one  uses  the  word  "win"  In  connection 
with  this  war.  It  la  necessary  to  specify  ex- 
actly what  one  means.  Our  objective  In  going 
Into  Vietnam  was  to  help  a  govenunent  flght 
Its  enemies  until  It  could  stand  on  Its  own. 
Attaining  thla  objective,  and  nothing  more 
than  this  objective.  Is  what  It  would  mean 
for  the  United  States  to  "win  '  In  Indo-Chlna. 
It  Is  this  objective  that  has  eluded  us  for  a 
decade,  and  It  Is  this  objective  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  seems  to  be  stlU  pursuing  by  ex- 
tending the  war  into  Laos.  This,  apparently. 
Is  what  he  Is  talking  about,  when  he  uses  the 
code  words  "peace  with  honor."  "Honor"  here 
means  winning.  The  real  dlfferenee  between 
a  dove  and  a  hawk  Is  not  that  a  dove  wants 
the  war  to  stop  and  a  hawk  wants  it  to  con- 
tinue: It  is  that  a  dove  wants  us  to  get  out 
of  Indo-Chlna  whether  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment collapses  or  not,  and  a  hawk  doesn't 
want  us  to  leave  until  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment Is  strong  enough  to  stand  on  Its  own. 
In  saying  that  the  President  remains  a  hawk, 
no  one  is  suggesting  that  he  loves  war  and 
hates  peace,  or  that  he  wants  our  troops  to 
stay  in  Indo-Chlna  Just  because  he  likes  hav- 
ing them  there.  One  is  saying  that,  whatever 
he  may  want,  he  will  end  up  keeping  our 
armed  forces  in  Indo-Chlna,  because  he  Is 
unwilling  to  give  up  trying  to  achieve  the 
objectives  this  country  has  failed  for  ten 
years  to  achieve.  This  Is  not  something  that 
the  Administration  always  readily  admits  to. 
It  claims  that  the  campaigns  In  Cambodia 
and  Laos  are  designed  to  protect  our  forces 
as  we  evacuate  them,  but  this  Is  almost  self- 
evldently  not  the  case.  Our  troops  could  leave 
speedily  and  safeiy  without  Orst  attacking  all 
the  neighboring  countries.  The  real  purpose 
of  these  new  military  campaigns  Is  to  Insure 
the  survival  of  the  Saigon  government,  not 
because  we  are  leaving  but  in  order  that  we 
may  leave,  and  this  Is  precisely  the  policy 
that  the  United  States  pursued  under  two 
Presidents  before  President  Nixon. 

Does  this  mean,  then,  that  after  several 
years  In  which  It  seemed  plausible  that  the 
United  States  had  changed  Its  policy  we  have 
returned  to  the  situation  in  1967,  when  Presi- 
dent Johnson  was  stiU  convinced  that  the 
war  could  be  won  by  nxUltary  measures?  Un- 


fortunately. It  appears  that  we  are  actually 
In  a  more  discouraging  position  than  we  were 
then.  What  we  see  around  us  is  a  break- 
down— or,  rather,  the  evidence  of  a  cumula- 
tive breakdown.  It  Is  a  breakdown  of  Consti- 
tutional restrictions,  public  debate,  and 
p>olltical  action,  and  also  a  breakdown  of  will. 
Judgment,  and  moral  scruple. 

This  is  the  point.  Debate  in  the  Senate, 
if  it  were  properly  mounted  upon  a  re- 
quest by  the  President  to  authorize  what 
he  IS  doing  would  clarify  the  air,  and  get 
a  decision  one  way  or  another  as  to 
whether  the  Senate  and  the  country  want 
him  to  do  what  he  is  doing — and  he  could 
proceed  with  confidence. 

I  think  the  disunity  and  the  uncertain- 
ty in  the  country  would  evaporate.  I  think 
this  is  the  crtix  of  the  matter.  I  think 
his  actions  are  one  thing,  which  is  what 
this  article  is  about,  but  it  is  not  what 
he  says  he  is  doing.  It  creates  a  kind  of 
schizophrenia  in  the  public  mind  which 
is  very  dangerous.  We  cannot  get  unity. 
How  can  we  get  unity  when  many  of  us 
say,  "This  is  what  he  is  doing,"  and  the 
others  say,  "This  is  what  he  says"?  No- 
body knows. 

Debate  on  the  Senate  floor  is  the  only 
place  where  such  fundamental  discussion 
can  take  place.  Unfortunately,  there  is 
no  vehicle  or  measure  in  which  the  Exec- 
utive has  raised  the  question  of  the  con- 
stitutional authority  to  do  what  he  is  do- 
ing. I  maintain  he  does  not  have  that 
authority;  that  he  is  proceeding  without 
constitutional  authority;  that  he  is  wag- 
ing an  unconstitutional  war.  Of  course, 
we  all  know  the  Constitution  is  not  self- 
enforcing.  We  should  follow  the  guide- 
lines and  rules  which  it  sets  out.  If  we 
choose  to  ignore  them — and  the  Consti- 
tution has  been  ignored — that  does  not 
make  such  action  constitutional.  I  would 
hope  he  would  propose  some  legislative 
action    which    would    give    the    matter 
proper  consideration  in  a  debate  on  the 
floor    of   the   Senate.    I   do   not   know 
whether  I  would  be  on  the  prevailing  side 
or  not,  but  we  would  at  least  clarify  the 
matter.  This  is  the  only  place  in   the 
United  States  where  such  a  debate  is  like- 
ly to  take  place. 
I  continue  to  read  from  the  article: 
In  short.   It   represents  one   extreme — al- 
though not,  one  trusts,  final — collapse  of  the 
delicate  constraints  that  a  free  people  exer- 
cises over  Its  war  machine  and  Its  leaders, 
la  Congress,  in  the  press,  and  all  over  the 
country,  there  Is  a  numbness,  and  even  a 
paralysis,  among  the  people  from  whom  one 
might  expect  leadership  in  the  current  crisis. 
In  1967,  with  each  escalation  of  the  war  one 
could  expect  a  stiffening  of  the  opposition. 
Each  new  move  called  forth  a  fresh  response. 
In  1967.  also,  one  could  expect  that  as  poli- 
ticians and  the  public  learned  more  about 
the  dangers  of  the  war,  and  as  the  stories  of 
crimes    committed    by    Americans    In    Indo- 
Chlna    multiplied,    the    public's    revulsion 
against   the   war  would   deepen,   and   would 
perhaps  serve.  In  the  end,  to  get  us  out.  It 
seemed  then  that  there  were  certain  obstacles 
to  new  escalations — certain  principles  In  the 
Constitution,  certain  limits  to  the  abuse  that 
the  Congress  was  willing  to  take,  and  certain 
simple    standards    of    decency    that    most 
Americans  shared.  But  now  it  seems  that  all 
these  obstacles  have  been  faced  and  crushed. 
Two    new    borders   have    been    crossed,    the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  has  been  Inter- 
mittently  resumed,   and   the   entire   nation 
knows  that,  except  for  nuclear  war  and  geno- 
cide, there  Is  almost  no  crime  that  Americans 
have    not    committed    In    Indo-Chlna.    Our 
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B-  52s  are  ranging  freely  across  the  newly  vio- 
lated borders.  When  the  B-5a  strikes,  it  leaves 
a  path  of  craters  a  mile  long. 

In  the  month  before  the  Laos  campaign 
there  were  roughly  six  thousand  B-52  strikes 
throughout  Indo-Chlna.  Yet,  knowing  all 
this,  and  having  been  moved  to  widespread 
protest  on  several  occasions,  the  nation  has 
now  grown  silent.  Having  looked  at  what  we 
have  done  to  Vietnam,  we  are  doing  it  again 
In  Cambodia  and  in  Laos.  Now  that  we  have 
accepted  all  this,  and  have  continued  with 
the  war,  what  is  left  that  can  stir  us  Into 
finally  leaving  Indo-Chlna?  Is  there  any 
limit  to  what  we  will  accept?  Certainly  it 
has  been  one  of  the  particular  triumphs  of 
this  Administration  that,  along  with  con- 
tinuing to  expand  the  destruction  of  Indo- 
Chlna,  it  has  destroyed  the  debate  over  Indo. 
China  in  the  United  States.  The  Administra- 
tion's degree  of  success  In  this  can  be  Judged 
from  the  fact  that  few  men  In  Congress  or 
elsewhere  challenged  the  Administration's 
stateTnent  that  the  incursion  into  Laos  was 
not  a  "widening  of  the  war."  But  If  it  was 
not  a  widening  of  the  war.  then  what  would 
be  a  widening  of  the  war?  As  for  the  press, 
It  seemed  so  preoccupied  with  the  "news  em- 
bargo" that  It  presented  the  actual  move 
Into  Laos  almost  as  a  footnote.  Everywhere, 
except  m  Vietnam  Itself,  where  energeUc 
preparations  for  the  new  move  were  under 
way,  Americana  seemed  dispirited  and  tired. 
It  Is  as  though  expansion  of  the  war  had 
been  accepted  as  a  natural  law,  like  gravity, 
which  no  one  can  control  and  only  madmen 
would  even  consider  opposing. 

But  in  reality  to  what  extent  has  this  war 
ever  been  under  anyone's  control?  To  what 
extent  has  it  been  obedient  to  any  Ameri- 
can's will  or  Judgment?  Have  our  Presidents 
been  In  control  of  the  war?  What  has  this 
war  been  If  not  the  story  of  the  breakdown 
of  the  government's  control  over  its  own 
actions?  Does  the  record  show  that  It  ever 
enjoyed  the  power  to  do  anything  but  bring 
senseless  destruction  or  leave?  Doesn't  the 
record  show  that  our  Presidents  and  their 
advisers  and  our  generals  and  all  our  other 
"leaders"  who  have  "run"  this  war  have  been 
trapped  In  Isolation  and  In  Ignorance  of  the 
war,  their  Judgment  destroyed  by  the  flood 
of  spurious  "information"  given  them  by 
orerfinanced  armed  bureaucracies  that  had 
gone  wild  In  a  part  of  the  world  no  bureauc- 
racy understood? 

The  significance  of  the  Senate  and  the 
significance  of  rule  XXn.  it  seems  to  me, 
is  to  deal  exactly  with  this  type  of  prob- 
lem. It  is  true  that  I  was  as  guilty  as  oth- 
ers were  when  I  did  not  protest  as  much 
as  I  should  have.  I  did  with  respect  to  the 
incursion  into  Laos.  I  said  I  thought  it 
was  a  mistake. 

But  the  continuation  of  the  process  of 
stating  one  objective  and  takiiig  actions 
that  promote  another  objective  leads  to 
statements  which  are  not  very  seemly 
and  which  suggest  that  public  oflBcials 
are  not  telling  the  truth.  The  Senate  is 
the  best  place  where  we  might  have  a 
debate  which  could  be — even  though 
some  persons  may  differ  with  this — a 
very  Intelligent  and  searching  debate  on 
this  kind  of  Issue.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  country  to  curtail  the 
capacity  of  the  Senate  to  discuss  this  or 
any  other  question. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  not  used  the 
instrument  of  debate  on  every  occasion 
when  we  should  have,  but  it  remains 
there  as  a  tool  which  not  only  present 
Senators  but  future  Senators  can  use 
for  enlightenment  of  the  country  and  for 
the  solution  of  Just  such  questions. 

I  think  today  it  Is  a  very  ominous  thing 
that  there  is  not  more  discussion  and  de- 
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bate  with  the  objective  of  determining 
our  purpose  in  Vietnam.  Is  it  to  gain  a 
victory?  Is  it  to  stay  there  until  the  North 
Vietnamese  surrender?  Or  is  it  to  go 
home  and  thus  end  the  war? 

I  have  said  time  and  again,  and  I  will 
say  once  more,  if  we  could  win  the  war, 
fine;  we  would  all  be  for  that.  But  past 
and  present  administrations  have  been 
trying  to  do  that,  and  it  looks  lik^  it  is 
impossible  to  do  without  paying  a  price 
we  do  not  want  to  pay.  By  that  I  mean 
use  nuclear  weapons  and  destroy  every- 
body. The  President  has  discovered  that. 
Or  do  we  seek  to  negotiate  a  settlement? 
The  key  to  negotiations  is  the  terms.  If 
the  terms  are  that  they  surrender,  that 
our  boys  are  then  free  to  go  home,  that 
our  "clients"  are  going  to  rule  the  coun- 
try, I  do  not  believe  the  present  govern- 
ment or  any  subsequent  government  ^n 
North  Vietnam  will  ever  accept  those 
terms  voluntarily. 

Then,  hovering  over  all  this,  making  it 
much  more  dangerous  than  any  of  us 
like  to  admit,  is  the  possibility  that  China 
will  begin  to  send  volunteers  into  north 
Laos,  as  she  did  into  North  Korea.  There 
have  been  more  and  more  reports  in  the 
newspapers,  in  news  accounts.  In  the 
judgments  of  commentators,  and  so 
on,  which  we  have  all  seen,  that 
the  situation  is  very  similar  to  what 
happened  in  Korea.  Those  reports 
were  made  then.  We  were  notified 
by  the  Indian  Ambassador  that  If 
we  moved  to  the  Yalu,  China  would 
intervene.  Our  leading  officials  said  no, 
they  would  not  do  It;  it  was  foolish;  it 
was  not  in  their  interest.  But  they  did  it. 
There  we  were,  and  there  we  were  stuck. 

If  that  event  comes  on  top  of  this  long 
and  exhausting  war.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
very  serious  threat  to  the  stability  of 
our  country. 

I  just  returned  from  Arkansas  yester- 
day. While  there,  I  had  a  long  talk  with, 
particularly,  the  executive  secretary  of 
our  Governor,  concerning  their  need  for 
resources,  and  their  need  for  a  share  of 
the  resources  that  are  now  continuing  to 
be  spent  in  Indochina  and  by  the  military 
around  the  world. 

Our  Governor,  and  he  is  a  very  fine  new 
Governor,  is  having  one  difficult  time  to 
get  a  new  tax  bill  passed  to  raise  $25 
million  for  schools  and  operating  costs. 
That  $25  million  would  not  run  the  war 
in  Vietnam  6  horns.  He  is  having  a  very 
hard  time.  He  has  been  voted  down  in  the 
Senate:  he  lost  it  by  two  votes.  And  here 
are  people  all  over  the  country  struggling 
to  get  a  little  money  to  do  things  that 
people  at  the  local  level  want  done,  and 
yet  we  continue  to  pour  these  vast  sums, 
a  thousand  billion  dollars  we  have  poured 
in  since  World  War  II,  in  fact  about  1,200 
billion,  into  military  ventures.  I  expect 
we  have  poured  in  more  than  $100  billion 
in  Vietnam.  Yet  they  talk  about  sharing 
income,  sharing  the  revenues,  at  a  time 
when  we  have  our  biggest  deficit,  or  one 
of  the  biggest  deficits,  in  our  history, 
this  year.  No  one  knows  whether  it  will 
be  18  or  20  or  25  billion,  and  yet  we  say 
we  are  going  to  share  income  with  the 
States.  Is  that  not  a  parody?  This  is  a 
part  of  that  doubletalk  I  am  talking 
about. 

What  can  a  sensible  man  back  home, 
when  he  reads  about  the  deficit  and  then 
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reads  that  we  are  going  to  share  reve- 
nues, think,  except  that  those  pec^le 
are  mad?  You  cannot  share  any  income 
you  have  not  got.  It  is  sharing  a  debt. 
They  do  not  want  to  share  a  debt;  what 
they  want  is  a  little  money,  and  I  believe 
they  would  like  to  have  conditions  such 
that  their  own  taxes  would  raise  it.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  lot  better  if  the  peo- 
ple of  Arkansas  could  raise  their  own 
taxes  and  pay  their  own  bills.  I  would 
like  to  see  them  able  to  do  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  a 
greater  authority  on  taxes  than  I.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Would  it  not  make  for 
better  understanding  to  have  a  Federal 
law  state  that  notwithstanding  anything 
in  the  State  constitution,  or  any  statutes 
they  might  have  in  the  States — I  do  not 
know  how  the  Supreme  Court  would  view 
this — States  should  just  be  permitted  to 
go  in  debt,  like  the  Federal  Government 
does.  This  would  let  them  go  deeper  into 
debt,  rather  than  us  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, because  as  a  practical  matter,  are 
we  not  under  this  new  proposal  going  to 
go  farther  into  debt  for  the  money  we 
share  with  the  States? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  How  can  we  help  it? 
Has  anyone  proposed  new  taxes  to  pay 
for  the  revenue  sharing? 

Mr.  LONG.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Nor  to  mine,  either. 

Mr.  LONG.  Does  it  not,  then,  follow 
that  we  would  go  deeper  in  debt  to  give 
somebody  money  we  do  not  have? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  LONG.  Why  not  let  them  go 
deeper  in  debt  to  borrow  the  money  for 
themselves?  In  the  last  analysis,  is  it 
not  the  same  taxpayer  that  pays  it? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  He  surely  does.  I 
think  maybe  we  ought  to  give  them  a  tax 
credit;  now  that  we  have  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  here,  I  ask  him,  why 
not  just  give  the  citizen  of  Arkansas  a 
tax  credit;  for  every  permy  he  pays  in 
income  tax  to  the  State  of  Arkansas,  give 
him  a  credit  against  what  he  owes  the 
Federal  Government.  That  would  help 
the  State  of  Arkansas:  would  it  not? 
Then  we  would  not  have  to  take  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  people;  it 
would  net  have  to  come  from  Arkansas 
to  Washington  and  then  go  back  down 
there. 

Mr.  LONG.  Why  not  either  pass  a 
statute  or  a  constitutional  amendment, 
whichever  was  needed,  depending  on  how 
the  Supreme  Court  felt  about  it,  just  to 
say  the  States  can  go  just  as  deeply  into 
debt  as  they  want  to? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  have  a  constitu- 
tional provision  in  our  own  State  that 
deals  with  that.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
that  would  be  as  feasible;  however,  I 
will  tell  Governor  Bumpers  about  it,  and 
maybe  he  would  prefer  going  in  debt  to 
raising  taxes. 

But  he  is  having  trouble.  He  lacked 
about  two  votes.  You  have  to  have  three- 
fourths — talk  about  an  obstacle  here, 
where  it  is  two- thirds  for  changes  in  the 
Senate  rules — under  the  Arkansas  con- 
stitution, you  have  to  have  a  three- 
fourths  vote  to  increase  the  income  tax. 
You  can  increase  the  sales  tax  by  a  ma- 


jority, but  you  have  to  have  three-fourths 
to  increase  income  taxes,  and  he  failed 
by  two  votes. 

Mr.  LONG.  We  had  a  similar  experi- 
ence in  Louisiana,  where  the  Governor 
called  the  legislature  together  and  tried 
to  raise  taxes,  but  the  people  had  voted 
for  a  constitutional  amendment  to  say  it 
required  a  two-thirds  majority  in  both 
houses  to  raise  a  tax;  so,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  people  fixed  it  up  so  the  leg- 
islature could  not  raise  the  tax,  then  it 
is  said,  the  Federal  Government  has  to 
have  revenue  sharing.  This  means  we 
have  to  go  deeper  in  debt  because  the 
States  have  fixed  it  up  so  they  cannot. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  we  should 
modify  the  Federal  income  tax  laws  so 
that  they  should  have  a  credit  on  what 
they  pay  to  the  State  government.  I  sub- 
mit this  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  That  would  give 
an  incentive  to  the  taxpayers.  The  taxes 
to  the  Federal  Grovernment  are  now  so 
heavy,  especially  for  those  who  have 
anything,  that  they  just  fight  like  tigers 
not  to  pay  more  in  addition.  But  if  they 
could  get  a  credit,  why  would  they  not 
rather  pay  it  to  Arkansas,  if  they  got  a 
tax  credit  against  their  Federal  tax  in  the 
full  amount?  Then  our  Governor  could 
get  a  credit,  why  would  they  not 
doubt,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  good 
way,  and  maybe  it  would  cut  down  the 
costs  and  there  would  not  be  so  much 
money  wasted  in  Laos  and  on  C-5A's,  for 
example. 

Mr.  LONG.  Why  should  we  not  have 
some  provision  like  we  put  in  the  foreign 
aid  program,  requiring  self-help.  Such 
a  law  would  say  that  if  the  State  will 
raise  some  money  to  help  solve  its  own 
problems,  we  will  raise  some  money  to 
help  them,  and  thus  we  take  the  view 
that  we  are  not  going  to  provide  Federal 
money  to  do  something  for  the  States 
when  the  States  are  capable  of  doing  it 
tlicnisclvcs. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  My  State  would  be 
able  to  do  it  if  it  did  not  have  to  pay 
so  much  Federal  tax.  That  is  why  I  say, 
why  not  make  it  easier  for  them  to  raise 
their  own  taxes?  Is  that  not  sound?  They 
would  understand  it  a  lot  better,  I  am 
quite  sure,  especially  with  a  deficit  like 
we  have  now. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  would  make  a  lot  of 
sense,  and  it  is  certainly  an  alternative 
that  ought  to  be  considered  to  the  tax- 
sharing  proposition,  because  the  Senator 
is  aware,  is  he  not,  that  if  we  start  the 
tax  sharing  thing,  every  State  in  the 
Union  is  going  to  demand  more  money 
from  each  succeeding  Congress  than  they 
received  from  the  Congress  before? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  about  concluded. 
I  see  that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  has  come  into  the 
Chamber.  I  am  very  sorry  that  he  was  not 
here  earlier.  It  is  one  of  the  character- 
istics of  this  debate  that  while  they  say 
we  are  wasting  time,  none  of  those  who 
are  opposed  to  our  position  are  here  to 
pay  any  attention  to  what  is  said ;  so  that 
makes  it  very  difficult  for  us  to  exerci.se 
the  art  of  persuasion  and  change  old 
habits  of  thinking. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  just  a  moment? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  HART.  The  reason  we  do  not  come 
In  Is  that  we  dislike  to  be  trapped,  the 
way  the  Senator  Just  trapped  me. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  apologize  if  the 
Senator  feels  I  trapped  him.  I  have  been 
talking  for  2  hours,  and  I  regret  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan  did 
not  hear  my  arguments,  because  I  thmk 
he  is  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and 
openminded  Senators,  and  very  likely  he 
might  have  changed  his  mind  if  he  only 
knew  what  is  involved  in  his  proposal  to 
change  the  rules  of  the  Senate.  Not  being 
able  to  continue  any  longer,  because 
others  are  going  to  come  on,  I  shall  have 
to  desist  in  a  moment,  but  I  am  very 
sorry  that  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  among 
others — I  do  not  wish  to  say  just  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  alone;  I  looked 
around  the  Chamber  and.  during  the 
time  of  this  verj-  enlightening  discussion, 
there  has  not  been  a  single  proponent  of 
the  changes  here  except  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Humphrey),  who  I 
think  was  here  for  5  minutes.  During  this 
time,  all  the  other  proponents  of  this 
change  have  been  otherwise  engaged, 
which  is  their  right;  there  is  nothing  to 
require  otiier  Seaators  to  come  In.  it  is 
true.  But  they  have  taken  the  position 
In  the  past  that  we  ought  to  take  a  little 
less  time. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  Now  that  I  understand  the 
subject  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  was 
addressing  himself  to,  I  do  regret  that 
I  was  not  here.  Am  I  to  assume  that.  In 
the  last  2  hours,  anything  was  said  that 
had  not  been  said  at  least  10  times  in  the 
last  10  years  on  this  subject? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Now,  I  do  not  think 
that  is  very  nice  of  the  Senator,  to  sug- 
gest that  I  have  never  had  an  original 
thought. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order  In  the  Senate? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  At  least  It  was  said 
in  a  different  way  from  what  it  had  been 
said  before.  And  I  also  wish  to  reassure 
Senators  that  we  have  in  no  way  violated 
the  Pastore  rule.  Everything  we  have 
said  here  this  afternoon  has  been  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that  serious  and 
enlightened  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  Is  in  the  Interests  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  suivival  of  the  demo- 
cratic process. 

What  I  was  saying  a  moment  ago — 
although  some  might  have  thought  I  was 
seeking  to  make  a  point  on  the  substan- 
tive question  of  the  validity  and  correct- 
ness of  the  war  in  Vietrmm — was  that  I 
was  only  using  that  as  a  vehicle  to  dem- 
onstrate that  it  is  the  kind  of  question 
that  ought  to  be  debated  here  under  the 
Senate  rules  as  they  now  exist,  and  that 
if  we  change  rule  XXII,  enable  It  to 
choke  off  debate  with  a  majority  or  even 
with  three- fifths — which  everybody 
knows  is  a  way-station  to  majority  rule — 
we  would  then  have  destroyed  the  prin- 
cipal function  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  This  was  the  lesson  and  the 
theme  of  our  discussion  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  HART.  I  will  read  the  Ricord  with 
car-;  in  the  morning. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  too  much  to 
expect,  and  I  would  not  expect  the  Sen- 
ator to  do  that. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thought  the  principal 
function  of  the  Senate  was  not  to  debate 
but  to  act. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  Is  what  we 
were  talking  about. 

Mr.  HART.  I  continue  to  hold  that 
deep  conviction. 

If  the  Senator  haa  any  way  to  end 
Vietnam  through  Senate  action.  It  would 
require  a  vote,  and  we  seek  to  enable  this 
body  to  act.  That  is  why  we  think  a  modi- 
fication of  rule  XXn  is  appropriate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  As  I  have  said.  I 
know  that  the  Senator  did  not  come  here 
to  hear  me.  and  I  promised  that  I  would 
desist. 

But  the  Senator  raises  exactly  the  core 
of  the  question.  We  maintain  that  the 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  is  quite 
secondary  to  the  wisdom  of  the  pohcies 
which  it  develops  and  the  enlightenment 
of  the  country.  Very  often,  action  Is  not 
called  for. 

I  proposed  a  moment  ago.  for  example, 
that  if  we  were  following  the  Constitu- 
tion today,  if  the  executive  department 
had  any  respect  for  the  Constitution,  a 
debate  would  be  taking  place  right  now 
on  a  request  by  the  Executive  for  au- 
thority to  wage  war  in  Laos  and  in  North 
Vietnam,  which  they  do  not  have  The 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution,  whatever  its 
merits  one  way  or  the  other,  has  been 
repealed.  There  is  no  longer  even  pre- 
tense of  constitutional  authority  to  wage 
a  new  war. 

The  President's  spokesman,  when  this 
matter  came  up.  as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned in  discussion  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  stated  that  he  cer- 
tainly has  authority  to  witi^.draw  from  a 
place  where  he  was  when  he  came  into 
oCBce;  and  we  are  bound  to  say  that  we 
could  not  contest  that.  He  had  the  au- 
thority to  withdraw.  But  since  that  time, 
a  great  many  people  do  not  think  it  Is 
withdrawing  when  you  mount  the  kind 
of  action  that  has  been  mounted  in  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos. 

So  that  if  the  ConsUtuticn  still  was  in 
force  and  respected  by  those  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  we  would  be  debating 
today  the  authority  to  do  that,  and  the 
question  then  would  not  be  the  abUlty 
to  act  and  to  approve  that  without  de- 
bate in  accordance  with  the  Senator 
from  Michigan's  concept.  It  would  be 
the  opposite.  It  would  be  debated  to  the 
point  where  there  was  a  resolution  of 
the  wisdom  of  it,  and  I  would  think  that 
two-thirds  certainly  Is  not  too  much  to 
require  on  a  decision  of  that  kind.  I 
think  it  is  exactly  that  kind  of  decision. 

I  will  conclude  by  saying  this  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan:  While  I  agree 
that  I  am  not  a  particularly  original 
thinker,  I  did  raise  this  question  with 
respect  to  some  of  our  colleagues:  Since 
action  is  their  primary  objective,  why  do 
they  not  also  offer  a  consltutional 
amendment  with  respect  to  the  Presi- 
dential veto,  because  that  stands  in  the 
way  of  action  far  more  than  rule  XXII 
does?  Within  the  last  year,  two  or  three 
important  bills  have  been  passed  by 
Congress  which  the  President  vetoed.  He 
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obstructed  one  or  two  of  them,  and  he 
opposed  one.  Here  is  one  man  who  re- 
quires two-thirds  of  both  Houses,  and  It 
Is  a  much  greater  obstruction  to  action 
if  action  is  what  one  is  after,  than  Is 
rule  XXn. 

I  disagree  strongly.  Action  Is  not  the 
No.  1  objective  of  this  or  any  other  legis- 
lative body.  It  Is  the  consideration,  the 
development,  and  the  understanding  of 
the  people  of  where  we  are  going  and 
what  our  policies  are  that  are  far  more 
important. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  LONG.  May  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  the  Senate  is  here  to  deliberate  and 
that,  in  terms  of  the  time  that  the  Senate 
spends  doing  something,  the  deliberation 
is  the  principal  part  of  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  we  put  a  voting  machine 
up  there— and  I  have  tried  to  do  that— 
we  could  act  much  faster.  We  could  take 
a  vote  in  30  seconds  instead  of  20  min- 
utes. This  Senator  has  been  trying  to  do 
that,  but  he  has  not  had  much  support 
for  it.  If  the  purpose  Is  just  to  act  in  a 
hurry,  that  would  help  us  to  act  in  a 
hurry. 

The  Senate  is  here  to  deliberate  a* 
well  as  to  vote;  and  if  we  do  not  do  these 
things  wisely,  we  would  be  better  off  not 
to  exist  at  all. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Exactly.  If  action  Is 
the  objective  of  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem, then  we  certainly  ought  to  dispense 
with  the  Senate  altogether  and  Just  have 
a  House,  with  its  present  rules,  where  a 
bill  for  $50  billion  can  be  passed  in  an 
hour  and  a  half,  with  no  amendments 
allowed,  and  with  just  a  brief  discus- 
sion. This  would  bring  about  action  much 
quicker  than  what  we  have  now.  Cer- 
tainly, the  veto  ought  to  be  abolished,  so 
that  the  President  could  not  interfere 
with  the  action. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Along  that  line.  I 
would  l)e  glad  to  take  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  action  Is  what  one  has  in 
mind,  it  would  be  pertinent  to  ask.  "Why 
do  we  have  these  committees  and  why  do 
we  hold  hearings?" 

If  one  wants  to  curtail  the  right  of 
Senators  to  speak,  and  If  that  stands  in 
the  way  of  action,  why  do  we  take  the 
time  to  hear  anybody  but  a  Senator,  If 
action  is  what  one  has  in  mind? 

It  seems  to  this  Senator  that  it  Is  the 
thoughtful  process  of  deliberating  and 
exchanging  ideas,  to  try  to  sift  out  the 
wisdom  from  folly,  that  is  our  principal 
function. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  "Hiat  Is  correct.  And 
to  clarify  policies,  particularly  for  the 
people  of  this  country  to  know  the  real 
objective  of  their  Government.  I  think 
that  today  they  are  deeply  confused. 
There  is  a  difference  of  opinion. 

What  is  our  objective  in  Vietnam? 
What  are  we  trying  to  achieve  there? 
There  are  all  kinds  of  differences  of  view 
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about  it,  as  the  Senator  knows.  Regard- 
less of  whether  one  is  for  or  against  it, 
there  are  many  differences  about  what 
we  are  trying  to  achieve.  IDebate  ought 
to  clarify  that. 

Mr.  LONG.  This  Senator  would  like 
to  ask  this  question:  Assuming  that  one 
wants  to  change  the  rules  of  the  Senate, 
what  would  be  his  objective?  Is  it  to  pass 
a  resolution  on  Vietnam?  Is  It  to  pass  a 
con.5titiitional  amendment?  I  would 
hardly  think  it  could  be  that,  even  though 
two  constitutional  amendments  failed  to 
pass  last  year.  It  takes  a  two-thirds  vote 
to  pass  one,  and  if  two-thirds  of  the 
Members  want  to  pass  it,  they  can  vote 
to  shut  off  debate.  Is  it  to  pass  a  par- 
ticular bill?  I  know  of  no  particular  bill 
that  cannot  be  passed  because  of  the 
processes  for  deliberation  that  we  have 
here.  What  is  the  objective? 

If  one  finds  it  difficult  to  determine 
what  the  objective  is  for  shutting  off  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  it  is  equally  difficult  to 
find  what  the  objective  is  In  trying  to 
change  this  rule. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  agree.  I  think  the 
objective  is  that  they  have  become  ac- 
customed to  do  this,  and  they  cannot 
get  over  the  habit,  just  as  some  people 
cannot  stop  smoking  cigarettes.  That  is 
the  only  objective  I  can  think  of  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  HOLI.INGS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
during  a  period  of  action,  1964,  1965, 
1966.  1967.  and  1968 — we  ground  through 
under  President  Johnson,  more  action 
and  bills  than  ever  before  in  the  history 
of  the  Nation,  and  yet  we  were  coming 
apart  at  the  seams? 

Mr.  FTjLBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Everybody  wants  ac- 
tion, and  they  equate  it  with  the  idea  that 
when  a  bill  is  put  in  and  it  is  passed  and 
the  President  signs  it,  the  problem  is 
solved.  That  is  just  a  problem  identified, 
and  too  often  mistakenly  Identified,  as 
this  problem  is.  Rule  XXII  has  not  held 
up  anybody.  The  White  House  has.  That 
is  what  has  kept  us  here. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  the  Senator 
wish  me  to  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  H.\RT.  For  a  moment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  HART.  I  repeat — and  I  mean  it — I 
am  going  to  read  what  the  Senator  has 
said. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  wish  the 
Senator  to  make  any  pledge. 

Mr.  HART.  Let  us  identify  the  problem 
that  occupies  the  Senate  right  now. 

I  am  not  at  all  certain,  and  it  perhaps 
is  our  fault,  that  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try understand  what  we  are  seeking  to 
do  today  and  have  teen  for  more  than 
30  days. 

We  are  seeking  to  permit  this  body  to 
change  a  rule  of  the  Senate.  The  people 
who  love  to  talk  about  the  Constitution 
actually  are  in  the  middle  of  a  constitu- 
tional problem.  They  will  not  admit  it. 

The  Constitution  provides  the  veto  for 
the  President,  and  the  Constitution  says, 
with  respect  to  the  Senate,  that  more 
than  a  majority  is  required  in  order  to 
act  with  respect  to  treaties  and  certain 
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other  things.  Then  the  Constitution  says 
that  the  Senate  shall  fix  its  rules,  shall 
adopt  its  rtiles. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HART.  I  am  certain  that  the 
Founding  Fathers,  whose  names  we  in- 
voke when  it  serves  our  purpose,  in- 
tended by  that  document  to  say  that  a 
majorijy 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  is  in  the  de- 
bate that  makes  the  Senator  sure  of 
that?  That  is  just  the  Senator's  own  idea, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  HART.  Is  there  any  other  inter- 
pretation permitted,  given  the  tradition 
of  the  evolution  of  a  democratic  society, 
but  that  a  majority  of  a  body  may  act 
unless  the  basic  Constitution  requires 
more  than  a  majority?  What  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  is  to  establish  that  right.  I 
think  that  is  a  serious  constitutional 
effort 

Mr.  FTJLBRIGHT.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senator  has  any  basis  whatever  for  that. 
Actually,  this  country  functioned  and 
functioned  better  than  it  is  fimctioning 
now  without  any  restrictions  whatever. 
There  was  no  rule  XXn  until  1917.  I  do 
not  know  how  the  Senator  Jumps  to  that 
conclusion  or  assumption  which  just 
happens  to  accord  with  his  own  views 
about  the  nature  of  democracy.  Democ- 
racy, by  no  means,  I  do  not  know — I 
should  not  say  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
one— but  I  know  some  of  my  colleagues 
think  that  democracy  is  identical  writh 
majority.  But  a  great  many  scholars  of 
Government,  and  others  that  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  subject  with  in  other  days, 
say  that  is  not  so  at  all. 

Mr.  HART.  Then  why  did  the  Pound- 
ing Fathers  establish  certain  areas  as . 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  recall,  in 
reading  about  past  debates,  or  the  Fed- 
eralist papers,  or  in  Madison,  or  in 
Hamilton,  or  anyone  else  where  it  says, 
"We  believe  majority  rule  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  democracy.  We  believe  that  every- 
thing should  be  decided  by  majority 
rule."  They  do  not  say  that  at  all. 

The  rules  of  the  Senate  were  made  by 
the  Senate  itself.  The  rules  leave  it  up 
to  the  Senate,  and  properly  so,  to  make 
its  own  rules.  The  Senate  has  made 
them.  AH  we  need  to  do  is  get  two- 
thirds.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  that. 
In  fact,  three-fourths  would  be  better, 
in  my  opinion,  but  we  have  already  giv- 
en you  two-thirds,  to  try  to  accommo- 
date you,  you  and  your  school.  But  I 
think,  as  I  said  awliile  ago,  in  my  own 
State  of  Arkansas,  it  takes  three-fourths 
of  our  legislature  to  impose  an  income 
tax.  There  are  all  these  variations 

Mr.  HART.  Your  State  constitution 
imposes  that  limitation? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Majority  rule  has 
never  been — I  should  not  say  never — but 
I  do  not  believe  majority  rule  by  any 
great  political  scientist  has  been  identi- 
fied as  being  identical  with  democracy. 

Mr.  HART.  Why  cannot  the  legislature 
of  the  State  of  Arkansas  impose  an  in- 
come tax  except  by  three-fourths,  or  two- 
thirds 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Because  the  con- 
stitution requires  it. 

Mr.  HART.  Then  I  understand  that. 
Clearly  the  Senator  does. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes.  The  rules  of 


the  Senate  also  require  two-thirds.  I 
think  it  would  be  better  if  it  were  three- 
fourths,  probably,  but  I  am  not  quarrel- 
in?  about  that. 

Mr.  HART.  Just  as  the  framers  of  the 
Arkansas  constitution  made  provision 
for  those  situations  which  v.ill  be  the  ex- 
ception, so  did  the  drafters  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution.  They  said  that  on  the 
overriding  of  a  veto,  for  example,  not 
a  majority,  but  two- thirds,  and  that  was 
a  restraint  they  imposed  on  this  body. 
But  they  were  silent  with  respect  to  the 
adoption  of  rules,  which  suggests  to  me 
very  clearly  th.^t  they  intended  the  ma- 
jority of  this  body  to  be  i;ermitted  to 
write  the  rules  of  this  body,  and  that 
is  what  we  are  trying  to  establish. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  T/iat  may  mc-an 
that  to  the  Senator,  but  not  to  me.  It 
means  to  me  Just  what  it  says,  to  leave  it 
up  to  the  Senate;  and  that  is  what  It  did. 
Each  body,  the  House  and  Senate,  writes 
its  own  rules.  The  House  has  its  own 
rules.  Perhaps  those  rules  happen  to  suit 
the  Senator.  He  thinks  they  are  fine.  But 
all  the  Constitution  says  is  that  eacli 
body  shall  make  its  own  rules.  It  does  not 
tay  they  have  to  accept  majority  rule. 
The  Senator  is  absolutely  wrong  in 
saying  that  that  is  implicit  in  the  Con- 
stitution. Tliere  is  no  such  thing  in  the 
Constitution.  The  Senator  is  beginning  to 
fall  into  the  fault  of  the  executive 
branch  which  has  adopted  the  principle, 
certainly  in  the  case  of  foreign  relations, 
and  in  the  making  of  war,  that  anything 
not  explicitly  forbidden  in  the  Consti- 
tution the  executive  branch  is  author- 
ized to  do.  That  is  directly  opposite  to 
what  the  accepted  constitutional  prin- 
ciples assert,  that  i:-,  prior  to  recent 
years. 

We  are  authorized  to  do  only  what  we 
are  authorized  to  do,  and  anything  else 
not  authorized  specifically  is  reserved  to 
the  people.  That  is  the  overall  provlsl  n 
which  says  that  if  you  have  authority 
you  can  do  it,  and  if  you  do  not,  you 
carmot. 

There  is  nothing  to  support  the  Sena- 
tor constitutionally.  The  Senator's  only 
argument  would  have  to  be  only  from  a 
pragmatic  point  of  view,  that  the  Senate 
is  not  serving  its  purpose  properly,  or 
wisely.  All  we  have  to  do  Is  get  two- 
thirds  to  change  the  rule.  That  is  not 
asking  too  much. 

Mr.  HART.  It  has  been  some  6  weeks 
now.  We  have  not  been  able  to  get  it. 
We  cannot  get  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  because 
the  Senator  and  his  colleagues  have  such 
a  weak  case.  That  is  the  only  reason.  You 
should  not  get  to  vote. 

Mr.  HART.  How  do  we  get  to  it  ex- 
cept by  calling  the  roll? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Well,  I  would 
say- 


Mr.  HART.  How  do  we  do  it,  except 
by  calling  the  roll? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  You  have  had  two 
votes  already.  What  more  do  you  want? 
Why  do  you  keep  on  wasting  our  time 
by  more  and  more  votes.  You  have  had 
two  votes  already,  so  it  is  perfectly 
obvious  you  are  not  going  to  get  two- 
thirds.  Why  continue  to  try  to  blacken 
the  name  of  the  Senate  by  these  stories 
that  we  are  wasting  the  time  of  the  coun- 
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try?  You  have  had  two  votes.  How  many 
do  you  want? 

Mr.  HART.  I  did  not  charge  that  the 
Senate  was  wasting  time 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  News  stories  do  and 
some  of  the  Senator's  collea^es  do.  They 
say  that  we  are  interfering  with  the  or- 
derly processes  of  our  Qovemment.  How 
many  votes  do  you  want  before  you  can 
be  convinced  that  you  are  not  going  to 
get  two- thirds? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  point 
I  seek  to  suggest  is  that  the  obligation  to 
obtain  two- thirds  of  this  body  in  order 
to  act  is  an  obligation  that  we  have  to 
find  in  the  Constitution  or  it  does  not 
exist 

Mr.  LONG.  It  is  in  the  rules. 

Mr  FULBRIOHT.  Yes.  it  is  in  the 
rules. 

Mr.  HART.  The  present  occupant  of 
the  Chair,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  <  Mr.  Roth  ) .  able  man 
that  he  is.  was  told  that  he  coiild  not 
Join  the  Senate  and  form  a  majority  be- 
cause he  was  not  here  when  this  theoret- 
ical continuing  body  picked  up  rule  XXn, 
or  whatever  the  subdivision  was  that 
"hangs"  us  here.  The  distinguished  Pre- 
siding Officer  was  not  here  and  there 
were  some  men  here  who  took  away  with 
them  part  of  that  rule  because  they  were 
not  permitted  to  come  back.  I  have  never 
understood  this  notion  that  those  dead 
and  gone  can.  nonetheless,  inhibit  those 
of  us  here  in  establishing  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  when  we  start  this  Congress. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  We  do  not  inhibit 
you.  All  you  need  is  two- thirds. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  104 
(3),  Public  Law  91-405,  the  Speaker  had 
appointed  Mr.  Fuqoa  of  Florida  and  Mr. 
Nelsen  of  MinnesoU.  and  the  following 
members  from  private  life:  Mrs.  Marjorie 
McKenzie  Lawson  and  Mr.  John  B. 
Duncan,  both  from  the  District  of 
Columbia,  as  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  Organization  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 5(a) ,  Public  Law  87-758.  the  Speaker 
had  appointed  Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio  and 
Mr.  Prbt  of  Florida  as  members  of  the 
National  Fisheries  Center  and  Aquarium 
Advisory  Board,  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  further  informed  the 
Senate  that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  2(a),  Public  Law  91-332.  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Foley  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Melcher  of  Montana, 
Mr.  Saylor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr. 
Skubitz  of  Kansas  as  members  of  the 
National  Parks  Centennial  Commission. 
on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1,  Public  Law  523.  78th  Congress,  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Yatron  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr,  Byron  of  Maryland, 
and  Mr.  Mizell  of  North  Carolina  as 
members  of  the  National  Memorial  Sta- 
dium Commission,  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 


The  message  further  informed  the  Sen- 
ate that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
16  United  States  Code  513.  the  Speaker 
had  appointed  Mr.  Colmer  of  Missis- 
sippi and  Mr.  Saylor  of  Pennsylvania  as 
members  of  the  National  Forest  Preser- 
vation Commission,  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1.  Public  Law  86-417.  the  Speaker 
had  appointed  Mr.  Slack  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Celler  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Thompson  of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  Wampler 
of  Virginia  as  members  of  the  James 
Madison  Memorial  Commission,  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 

The  message  further  informed  the 
Senate  that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  1.  Public  Resolution  32.  73d 
Congress,  the  Speaker  had  appointed 
Mrs.  SOLUVAN  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Roy  of 
Kansas,  and  Mr.  Camp  of  Oklahoma  as 
members  of  the  United  States  Territorial 
Expansion  Memorial  Commission,  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion l(a>.  Public  Law  89-187.  the  Speak- 
er had  appointed  Mr,  Gray  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Zablocki  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Byrnes 
of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Roppk  of  Michi- 
gan as  members  of  the  Father  Marquette 
Tercentenary  Commission,  on  the  part  of 
the  House. 

The  message  further  Informed  the  Sen- 
ate that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  202(b).  PubUc  Law  90-259,  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr,  Mn,LER  of 
California  and  Mr.  Pettis  of  California 
a^  members  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Fire  Prevention  and  Control,  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  Informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 401  ib^.  title  4.  Public  Law  91-510. 
the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Brooks 
of  Texas.  Mr.  Giaimo  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
OHara  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Hall  of  Mis- 
souri, and  Mr.  Cleveland  of  New  Hamp- 
shire as  members  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Congressional  Operations,  on  the  part 
of  the  Hoase. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment. 
the  following  joint  resolutions  of  the 
Senate: 

a  J.  Res.  31  Joint  reaolutlon  extending  the 
date  for  transmission  to  the  Congress  of  the 
report  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee: 
and 

S.J  Res.  44,  Joint  I'esolutlon  to  extend  'he 
time  for  the  proclamation  of  marketing 
quotas  for  hurley  tobacco  for  the  3  market- 
ing years  beginning  October  I,  1971. 


SEATTLE  AND  KING  COUNTY.  CON- 
VENTION AND  VISITORS  BUREAU 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  Seat- 
tles  current  economic  condition  will  take 
a  turn  for  the  better  when  the  efforts  of 
the  Seattle  King  County  Convention  and 
Visitors  Bureau  begin  to  bear  fruit. 

Just  completing  a  2-week  trip  to  New 
York  City  and  Washington.  D.C..  are  a 
team  fron  Seattle  composed  of  Hartly 
Kruger.  manager  of  the  Seattle  King 
County  Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau; 
David  Heinl.  director  of  sales  for  the  bu- 
reau; Louis  V.  Larsen.  marketing  man- 
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ager  for  the  SeatUe  center  and  Larry 
Stephan.  director  of  sales  for  the  Wash 
ington  Plaza  Hotel  in  Seattle. 

Supported  by  the  combined  efforts  of 
the  city  of  Seattle.  King  County  Port  of 
Seattle.  State  of  Washington,  and  pri. 
vate  business  sector  with  the  full  realiza- 
Uon  that  one  of  the  leading  opportuni" 
ties  for  economic  growth  lies  in  the  con- 
vention and  visitor  industry,  the  bu- 
reau's budget  has  been  doubled  over  the 
previous  year  and  already  this  invest- 
ment is  pmying  off. 

SeatUe  and  King  County  are  a  prime 
visitor  destination  capable  of  being  hosts 
to  83  percent  of  all  national  convention 
business. 

The  sales  team  from  Seattle  called  on 
over  250  associations  interviewing  near- 
ly 400  of  the  top  association  executives 
and  travel  Industry  officials. 

A  reception,  at  the  New  York  Hilton 
Hotel  In  New  York  City  and  in  Wash- 
mgton.  DC.  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel 
premiered  a  new  closed  circuit  TV  video 
presentation  entitled.  "The  Sights  and 
Sounds  of  Seattle."  In  addition,  fresh 
seafood  was  flown  in  especially  for  the 
occasion.  The  reception  marked  a  "first " 
by  any  city  so  far  this  year  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  and  was  greeted  with  en- 
thusiasm by  visitors  who  have  never  been 
exposed  to  the  convention  and  visitor  po- 
tential of  the  "Queen  City"  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Members  of  the  State's  con- 
gressional  delegation  also  attended  to  dis- 
cuss the  future  of  this  most  important 
business  potential. 

Hartly  Kruger.  bureau  manager 
stated: 

The  goal  Is  to  double  convention  and  visi- 
tor spending  in  the  next  decade  and  by  doing 
so  we  will  create  30.000  new  Jobs  In  the  area. 

In  discussing  Seattle's  future  poten- 
tial with  the  team,  James  Reynolds 
Deputy  Director  of  the  U.S.  Travel  Serv- 
ice and  Martin  J.  Parity.  State-city  co- 
ordinator of  the  USTS  stated  that  visitor 
spending  was  vlui  to  Seattle's  economy 
and  that  the  Seattle-King  County  area 
must  be  considered  not  only  a  gateway 
for  visitors  from  foreign  countries  but  a 
major  destination  as  well. 

The  results  of  this  sales  trip  will  bring 
in  excess  of  S50  milHon  In  future  busi- 
ness to  Seattle  and  Is  a  big  step  forward 
to  an  Improved  economy  for  the  region. 

The  bureau  hopes  to  appoint  a  full- 
time  representative  within  the  next  2 
weeks  to  cover  the  major  eastern  cities 
of  the  United  States.  He  would  be  head- 
quartered in  Washington,  DC,  and 
would  work  mainly  with  association  ex- 
ecutives of  travel  associations. 


AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXH  OF 
THE  STANDING  RULES  OF  THE 
SENATE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  resolution  (S.  Res. 
9)  amending  rule  XXII  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the 
limitation  of  debate. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  was  trying  to 
find  out  where  in  the  Constitution  was 
the  two- thirds  requirement  and  why,  at 
the  begiimlng  of  each  session,  a  majority 
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could  not  organize  the  Senate  by  a  simple 
majority  vote. 

He  said  all  historic  precedent  was  for 
the  requirement  of  a  simple  majority  at 
the  beginning  of  a  session  to  organize 
and  adopt  its  own  rules. 

The  evidence  of  history  Is  otherwise — 
the  Federalist  Papers,  by  John  Jay. 
James  Madison,  and  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, other  papers  kept  by  participants  at 
Philadelphia,  all  these  records  contra- 
dict the  idea  of  new  rules  at  each  session. 
They  all  point  out  one  single  historic 
fact — that  the  Senate  is  a  continuing 
body  and  that  1  day.  the  first  day  of  a 
session,  is  no  different  than  the  final  day 
of  the  session. 

Every  day  is  the  same.  Two-thirds  is 
the  requirement.  All  historic  precedent 
has  been  to  the  effect  that  the  Senate  is 
a  continuing  body  and  has  been  since  the 
beglrming  of  the  system.  We  have  had 
this  two-thirds  rule  since  1917.  It  can  be 
amended  by  two-thirds.  In  accordance 
with  the  continuing  rules  of  this 
Chamber. 

All  of  the  initial  papers  talk  about  this 
body  being  a  continuing  body.  That  is 
the  difference  between  this  and  all  of  the 
other  parliamentary  bodies  in  the  free 
world. 

Mr.  President,  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  was 
presenting  his  position.  I  think  the  rec- 
ord should  show  that  the  Senator  has 
had  to  leave  the  floor,  because  I  do  not 
want  It  appear  that  he  was  here  and  had 
nothing  to  say.  As  I  understood  it  from 
listening  to  him,  he  argues  that  the  Con- 
stitution provides  that  each  State  must 
organize  under  its  own  rules,  and  that 
all  history,  ail  precedent,  and  all  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  Itself  support 
the  concept  of  the  Senate  as  a  majority 
body.  The  Senator  from  Michigan  was 
beseeching  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  FuLBRiGHT)  to  come  forth  with  his- 
tory or  precedents  to  the  contrary. 

Of  course,  we  have  at  hand  both  re- 
cent history  and  more  distant  history, 
both  the  history  of  the  last  20  years  rela- 
tive to  rule  XXII  and  the  Senate  being 
a  continuing  body,  and  the  history  of 
the  founding  days,  as  we  see  In  It  the 
Intent  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
that  this  particular  legislative  body  be 
unique  in  and  of  itself  as  a  continuing 
body.  I  submit  that  therein  Is  the  true 
history  and  the  true  precedent. 

I  think  it  noteworthy  that  the  point 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan  as 
to  a  majority  adopting  rules  at  each 
session  gives  the  appearance  that  some- 
how or  other,  In  the  last  year  or  two,  the 
Senate  has  bogged  down,  that  somehow 
historically  we  had  been  doing  all  right, 
and  we  did  pass  many  laws  and  many 
statutes  during  the  1960's.  but  now.  with 
the  acceleration  of  all  events,  we  in  Gov- 
ernment should  learn  how  to  expedite 
and  accelerate  also;  it  gives  the  appear- 
ance that  we  have  suffered  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public,  who  have  somehow  lost 
confidence  In  the  Government  and  con- 
fidence In  the  Senate  as  a  body  Itself; 
and  that  one  of  the  big  reasons  for  the 
loss  of  confidence  in  the  U.S.  Senate  was 
this  nagging,  endless  debate  over  a  par- 
ticular question,  and  the  consequent  kill- 
ing of  time — or,  as  they  have  character- 
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ized  It,  filibustering  where  somehow  the 
minority  ruled  the  majority,  who  could 
not  get  a  bill  passed ;  and  that  we  should 
do  away  with  this  now  so  that  we  could 
reins  till  confidence  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  the  loss 
of  confidence  in  Goverrunent  during  the 
latter  1960's  resulted  not  from  legisla- 
tive inaction,  but  from  Executive  failure 
to  match  promise  with  performance.  At 
any  rate,  certain  it  Is  that  rule  XXII 
bears  no  responsibility  for  that  sad  state 
of  affairs — and  to  argue  differently  is  to 
ignore  all  the  testimony  of  recent  his- 
tory. The  Senate  has  acted  in  recent 
years  more  responsibly  than  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

The  late  distinguished  Walter  Reuther, 
one  of  history's  most  dynamic  leaders  in 
the  labor  movement  as  well  as  one  of 
history's  most  dynamic  leaders  in  the 
recognition  of  hunger  In  America,  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  question  of  the 
nature  of  senatorial  debate  some  20  years 
ago,  Mr.  Reuther,  known  to  move  and 
move  quickly,  positively,  and  objectively, 
posed  this  issue,  pointing  out  that  as  he 
saw  it,  a  majority  should  organize  at  the 
beginning  of  each  particular  session  of 
the  Senate;  it  was  not  a  continuing  body. 
In  short,  Mr.  Reuther's  position,  Mr. 
President,  was  that  Senate  rules  were 
not  continuing,  and  new  rules  could  be 
adopted  by  a  simple  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate, rule  XXn  notwithstanding.  And 
20  years  ago,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  this  was  drawn 
out  just  as  he  himself  poses  it  today; 
and  here,  20  years  later,  we  still  have 
the  Senate  as  a  continuing  body,  we  still 
have  rule  XXII,  we  still  have  unlimited 
debate,  and  still  the  land  is  in  relatively 
good  hands.  The  country  is  relatively 
safe,  and  I  think  that  confidence  in 
Government  is  being  reinstilled  by  the 
fact  that  we  have  not  changed  this  rule, 
and  by  so  doing  completely  altered  our 
character  as  a  body. 

But  the  history  of  the  20  years,  in  the 
light  of  the  posing  of  the  question  by 
one  of  Michigan's  most  distinguished 
citizens  some  20  years  ago,  leads  us  all 
to  no  other  historical  conclusion  but  that, 
having  considered  the  question  at  each 
of  the  past  10  sessions,  during  the  past 
20  years,  we  have  continued  to  find  this 
a  continuing  body. 

Mr.  Reuther  did  not  just  mention 
the  subject;  he  outlined  a  specific  game 
plan  for  getting  around  rule  XXII. 

Proposal  No.  1 :  Mr.  Reuther  suggest- 
ed that  when  the  new  Senate  of  the  83d 
Congress  convened  on  January  3,  1953 — 
he  was  making  this  proposal  in  1951 — 
the  following  procediu-e  should  be 
adopted: 

(1)  After  the  credentials  have  been  sub- 
mitted and  accepted,  a  Senator  can  rise  and 
move  the  adoption  of  the  Rules  of  the  Senate 
of  the  Eighty-third  Congress  which  he  will 
then  submit  to  the  body.  These  rules  may 
Include  a  new  rule  XXII  providing  for  lim- 
itation of  debate  by  majority  vote.  He  may 
state,  in  making  his  submission,  that  there 
are  no  existing  rules  of  the  Senate  because 
the  rules  of  one  Senate  cannot  bind  a  suc- 
ceeding Senate — 

Exactly  the  position  of  that  other  dis- 
tinguished citizen  of  Michigan  (Mr, 
Hart)  today,  over  20  years  later. 


Mr,  Reuther  stated: 


It  could  then  be  pointed  out  that  until 
adoption  of  rules,  there  is  no  committee  to 
which  his  motion  can  be  referred. 

(2)  It  can  be  expected  that  a  point  of 
order  will  be  made  that  the  motion  Is  out  of 
order  since,  It  will  be  contended,  there  are 
existing  rules  which  can  only  be  amended 
as    provided    through    the   present   rules. 

(3)  The  President  of  the  Senate  must 
rule  on  this  point  of  order. 

(4)  His  ruUng.  If  he  rejects  the  point/ of 
order.  Is  subject  to  an  appeal.  Under  gen- 
eral parliamentary  rules,  which  would  be 
In  effect  during  the  period  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  specific  rules,  the  appeal  can 
be  debated,  although  most  parliamentary 
authorities  limit  the  debate  to  one  speech 
by  each  person. 

Should  the  minority  group  attempt  to 
turn  the  debate  on  the  appeal  from  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair  into  a  filibuster,  the  de- 
bate can  be  cut  off  either  by  a  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  or  by  moving  the  previous  ques- 
tion. A  majority  vote  In  favor  of  the  motion 
to  table  would  operate  to  affirm  the  Chair's 
ruling.  A  majority  vote  in  favor  of  the  call 
for  the  previous  question  would  permit  an 
immediate  vote  on  the  appeal. 

(5)  If  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  Is  sustained 
by  a  majority  vote,  the  Senate  would  be  able 
to  adopt  rules  for  the  Senate  of  the  Eighty- 
third  Congress  by  regular  parliamentary 
procedure  of  majority  vote.  If  a  filibuster 
should  be  attempted  at  this  point,  it  can 
again  be  dealt  with  by  the  parliamentary 
device  of  moving  the  previous  question  out- 
lined In  step  4,  above.  It  is  significant  that 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  at  the  time  of  an 
attempt  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  rules  by 
repeated  dilatory  motions,  ruled  that  he 
would  refuse  to  recognize  Members  attempt- 
ing these  delaying  tactics  as  they  were  inter- 
fering with  the  constitutional  right  of  the 
House  to  determine  its  rules — Cannon.  Prece- 
dents, Volume  5.  sections  5706  and  5707.  If 
such  a  theory  were  to  prevail  chaos  would 
rule  the  day.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  basic 
and  fundamental  Issue  is  that  our  rules  are 
continuing  and  that  the  constitution  and 
the  intent  of  the  founding  fathers  so  in- 
tended it  to  be  so. 

Therein,  Mr.  President,  is  the  game 
plan  as  outlined  by  the  distinguished, 
late  Walter  Reuther  some  20  years  ago. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  today 
we  are  not  debating  a  new  proposal. 

The  very  majority  adoption  of  rules 
and  the  disregard  of  rule  XXII  which 
we  consider  today  have  been  proposed, 
discussed,  and  worked  on  for  the  past 
20  years,  in  the  last  10  sessions  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.  We  look  today,  and  we  still 
have  rule  XXn.  So  therein  we  have  re- 
cent history. 

What  about  more  distant  history,  the 
history  of  the  founding  days? 

In  the  83d  Congress.  Senator  Know- 
land  of  Cahfornia — who  was  majority 
leader  at  that  time — presented  a  state- 
ment entitled  "Senate  Rules  and  the 
Senate  as  a  Continuing  Body."  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  that  statement  rela- 
tive to  the  constitutional  provisions  and 
the  intent  of  those  who  framed  the  Con- 
stitution. I  do  so  because  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  asks:  Where  in  the  Con- 
stitution do  you  find  that,  you  who  are 
trying  to  extend  the  debate?  If  this  is  a 
continuing  body,  he  asks,  wherein  do  you 
find  proof  and  precedent?  He  says  the 
Senate  can.  by  majority  vote,  adopt  new 
rules.  Wrong.  The  precedent  is  all  other- 
wise. 
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I  read  from  the  paper  of  Senator 
Knowland.  "Senate  Rules  and  the  Senate 
as  a  Continuing  Body": 

(A)  Coostltutlonal  Provisions — 

Article  I,  section  3,  provldee  for  rotAtlon 
of  one  third  of  the  Senate  every  2  years.  Thla 
provision  has  been  compared  with  the  re- 
quirement in  the  Constitution  for  biennial 
elections  of  all  House  Members.  tJnllke  the 
case  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
plan  of  rotation  every  2  years  has  resulted, 
ever  since  the  Senate  organized  for  the  first 
time  Ln  1789,  In  there  always  being  more 
than  a  majority  of  sitting  Senators.  The  Sen- 
ate has  thus  always  been  able  "to  do  busi- 
ness," since  it  always  has  had  a  quorum  as 
required  by  the  Constitution. 

Other  provisions  of  the  Constitution  cited 
to  establish  that  the  Senate  Is  an  always  or- 
ganized body  Include  (a)  those  dealing  with 
the  office  of  the  Vice  President  and  the  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore;  (b)  those  establishing  the 
Senate's  executive  functions,  as  distinguished 
from  Its  legislative  functions;  (c)  the  power 
of  the  President  on  extraordinary  occasions, 
(to)  convene  both  Houses  or  either  of  them 
•  •  •;  (d)  the  limiting  proviso  In  article  V 
(which  deals  with  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion), as  follows:  "•  •  •  no  State,  without  Its 
consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  Suf- 
frage In  the  Senate." 

(B)  The  Intent  of  the  Pounding  Fathers — 
The  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787  had 

before  It  various  alternatives  with  respect  to 
the  powers,  duties,  and  compo«ltloin  of  the 
Senate,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  selection 
and  tenure  of  office  of  its  members.  The 
agreements  which  were  finally  reached  on 
these  alternatives  appear  In  vtuylng  degrees 
to  have  a  general  bearing  on  the  subject  of 
this  discussion.  These  details  were  expanded 
upon  at  length  by  the  authors  of  The  Fed- 
eralist, Messrs.  Hamilton.  Madison  and  Jay. 
Typical  of  their  comments  are  the  following: 

In  the  Federalist  No.  62,  James  Madison  (or 
Alexander   Hamilton)    wrote: 

"The  necessity  of  a  senate  is  not  less  indi- 
cated by  the  propensity  of  all-single  and 
numerous  assemblies,  to  yield  to  the  impulse 
of  sudden  and  violent  passions,  and  to  be  se- 
duced by  factious  leaders  into  intemperate 
and  pernicious  resolutions.  Examples  on  this 
subject  might  be  cited  without  number;  and 
from  proreedlngs  within  the  United  Statts.  as 
well  as  from  the  history  of  other  nations.  But 
a  position  that  wUl  not  be  contradicted,  need 
not  be  proved.  All  that  need  be  remarked  la. 
that  a  body  which  la  to  correct  this  Infirmity, 
ought  lt."^elf  to  be  free  from  it,  and  conse- 
quently ought  to  hnld  its  authority  by  a  ten- 
ure of  considerable  duration.  •  •  • 

"The  mutability  in  the  public  councils, 
arising  from  a  rapid  succession  of  new  mem- 
bers, however  qualified  they  may  be,  points 
out.  In  the  strongest  manner,  the  necessity 
of  some  stable  institution  In  the  government. 
Every  new  election  In  the  states.  Is  found  to 
change  one  half  of  the  representatives.  From 
this  change  of  men  must  proceed  a  change 
of  opinions;  and  from  a  change  of  opinions, 
a  change  of  measures.  But  a  continual  change 
even  of  good  measures  Is  Inconsistent  with 
every  rule  of  prudence,  and  every  prospect  of 
success.  The  remark  Is  verified  In  private 
life,  and  becomes  more  Just,  as  well  as  more 
Important  In  national  transactions. 

"To  trace  the  mischievous  effects  of  a  mu- 
table government,  would  fill  a  volume  I 
wir  hint  a  few  only,  each  of  which  will  be 
perceived  to  b«  a  source  of  Innumberable 
others. 

"In  the  first  place.  It  forfeits  the  respect 
an-l  confidence  of  other  nations,  and  all  the 
advantages  connected  with  national  char- 
acter. •  •  •  The  Internal  effects  of  a  mu- 
table policy  are  still  more  calamitous  It 
poisons  the  blessing  of  liberty  Itself. 

Also,  m  the  Federalist,  No.  63.  Madison  or 
Hamilton  wrote  as  follows: 

"Yet  however  requisite  a  sense  of  national 
character  may  be.  It  Is  evident  that  It  can 


never  be  sufficiently  possessed  by  a  numerous 
and  changeable  body.  It  can  only  be  found 
In  a  number  so  small  that  a  sensible  degree 
of  the  praise  and  blame  of  public  measures 
may  be  the  portion  of  each  Individual;  or  In 
an  assembly  so  durably  Invested  with  public 
trust,  that  the  pride  and  consequence  of  Its 
members  may  t>e  sensibly  Incorporated  with 
the  reputation  and  prosperity  of  the  com- 
munity. The  half-yearly  representatives  of 
Rhode  Island,  would  probably  have  been  little 
affected  in  their  deliberations  on  the  Iniqui- 
tous measures  of  that  state,  by  arguments 
drawn  from  the  light  In  which  such  measures 
would  be  viewed  by  foreign  nations,  or  even 
by  the  sister  states;  whilst  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  If  the  concurrence  of  a  select 
and  stable  body  had  been  necessary,  a  regard 
to  national  character  alone  would  have  pre- 
vrited  the  calamities  under  which  that  mis- 
guided people  Is  now  laboring. 

"I  add.  as  a  sixth  defect  the  want  In  some 
Important  cases  of  a  due  responsibility  In 
the  government  to  the  people,  arising  from 
that  frequency  of  elections,  which  In  other 
cases  produces  this  responsibility.  The  remark 
win.  perhaps,  appear  not  only  new,  but  para- 
doxical. It  must  nevertheless  be  acknowl- 
edged, when  explained,  to  be  as  undeniable 
as  It  Is  Important. 

"Responsibility,  In  order  to  be  reasonable, 
must  be  limited  to  objects  within  the  pmwer 
of  the  responsible  party;  and  in  order  to 
be  effectual,  must  relate  to  operations  of 
that  power,  of  which  a  ready  and  proi>er 
Judgment  can  be  formed  by  the  constituents. 
The  objects  of  government  may  be  divided 
into  two  general  classes:  the  one  depending 
on  measures  which  have  singly  an  Immediate 
and  sensible  operation;  the  other  depending 
on  a  succession  of  well-chosen  and  well- 
connected  measures,  which  have  a  gradual 
and  perhaps  unobserved  operation.  The  Im- 
portance of  the  latter  description  to  the  col- 
lective and  permanent  welfare  of  every  coun- 
try, needs  no  explanation.  And  yet  It  Is  evi- 
dent, that  an  assembly  elected  for  so  short 
a  term  as  to  be  unable  to  provide  more  than 
one  or  two  links  In  a  chain  of  measures,  on 
which  the  general  welfare  may  essentially  de- 
pend, ought  not  be  answerable  for  the  final 
result  any  more  than  a  steward  or  tenant, 
engaged  for  one  year,  could  be  Justly  made 
to  answer  for  plans  or  Improvements  which 
could  not  be  accomplished  In  less  than  half 
a  dozen  years.  Nor  U  It  possible  for  the  people 
to  estimate  the  share  of  Influence  which  their 
annual  assemblies  may  respectively  have  on 
events  resulting  from  the  mixed  transiactlons 
of  several  years.  It  Is  sufficiently  difficult,  to 
preserve  a  personal  reeponalblllty  In  the 
members  of  a  numerous  body,  for  such  acts  of 
the  body  as  have  an  Immediate,  detached, 
and  nalpable  operation  on  Its  con'^t'tuents. 

The  proper  remedy  for  this  defect  must  be 
an  addlUonal  body  In  the  legislative  depart- 
ment, which  having  sufficient  permanency 
to  provide  for  such  objects  as  require  a  con- 
tinued attention  and  a  train  of  measures, 
may  be  Juatly  and  effectually  answerable  for 
the  attainment  of  those  objects" — 

Mr.  President,  therein,  under  the  Fed- 
eralist Papers,  we  have  the  Senate  being 
con.sidered  overtly  and  patently  as  "the" 
body  con.stitutlng  a  continuance  in  Qov- 
emment  and  not  being  abolished  at  the 
termination  of  one  particular  session  the 
Senate' Is  not  reinstltuted.  with  all  new 
rules  at  every  new  session  but,  rather  It 
Is  to  be  considered  on  the  opening  day  of 
one  session  as  on  the  final  day  of  the  pre- 
vious session.  Hence  rule  XXll  stands 
as  the  legitimate  creation  and  rule  of 
this  Chamber — 

The  Federalist.  No  64,  by  John  Jay.  con- 
cerns Itself  with  the  Senate  and  treaty-mak- 
ing. The  following,  on  the  permanency  of 
the  Senate  Is  quoted  from  that  paper : 

"Although  the  absolute  necessity  of  system, 
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In  the  conduct  of  any  business.  Is  universally 
known  and  acknowledged,  yet  the  high  im- 
portance of  It  In  national  affairs  has  not  yet 
become  sufficiently  impressed  on  the  public 
mind.  They  who  wish  to  commit  the  power 
under  consideration  to  a  popular  assembly, 
composed  of  members  constantly  coming  and 
going  in  quick  succession,  seem  not  to  recol- 
lect, thus  such  a  body  must  necessarily  be 
Inadequate  to  the  attainment  of  those  great 
objects,  which  require  to  be  steadily  contem- 
plated  In  all  their  relations  and  circum- 
stances which  can  only  be  approached  and 
achieved  by  measures,  which  not  only  tal- 
ents, but  also  exact  Information,  and  often 
much  time,  are  necessary  to  concert  and  to 
execute.  It  was  wise  therefore.  In  convention 
to  provide,  not  only  that  the  power  of  mak- 
ing treaties  should  be  committed  to  able  and 
honest  men,  but  also  that  they  should  con- 
tinue in  place  a  sufficient  time  to  become 
perfectly  acquainted  with  our  national  con- 
cerns, and  to  form  and  Introduce  a  system 
for  the  management  of  them.  The  duration 
prescribed  Is  such  as  will  give  them  an  op- 
portunity of  greatly  extending  their  political 
information,  and  of  rendering  their  accumu- 
lating experience  more  and  more  beneficial 
to  their  country.  Nor  has  the  convent:on 
discovered  less  prudence,  in  providing  for  the 
frequent  elections  of  senators  in  such  a  way, 
as  to  obviate  the  Inconvenience  of  periodi- 
cally transferring  those  great  affairs  entirely 
to  new  men;  for  by  leaving  a  considerable 
residue  of  the  old  ones  In  place,  uniformity 
and  order,  as  well  as  a  constant  succession 
of  official  Information  will  be  preserved  " 

In  the  Federalist,  No.  59,  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton commented  on  the  regulations  of  elec- 
tions of  both  Senators  and  Representatives. 
He  stated : 

•It  may  be  easily  discerned  also,  that  the 
national  government  would  run  a  much 
greater  risk  from  a  power  In  the  state  legis- 
latures over  the  elections  of  its  house  of 
representatives,  than  from  their  power  of 
appointing  the  members  of  Its  senate.  The 
senators  are  to  be  chosen  for  the  period  of 
six  years;  there  is  to  be  a  rotation,  by  which 
the  seats  of  a  third  part  of  them  are  to  be 
vacated,  and  replenished  every  two  years; 
and  no  state  is  to  be  entitled  to  more  than 
two  senators;  a  quorum  of  the  body.  Is  to 
consist  of  sixteen  members.  The  Joint  result 
of  these  circumstances  would  be.  that  a  tem- 
porary combination  of  a  few  states,  to  inter- 
mit the  appointment  of  senators,  could 
neither  annul  the  existence,  nor  impair  the 
activity  of  the  body;  and  It  is  not  from  t 
general  and  permanent  combination  of  the 
states,  that  we  can  have  anything  to  fear. 
The  first  might  proceed  from  sinister  de- 
signs in  the  leading  members  of  a  few  of  the 
state  legislatures;  the  last  would  suppose  a 
fixed  and  rooted  disaffection  In  the  great  body 
of  the  people;  which  will  either  never  exist 
at  all  or  will,  in  all  probability,  proceed  from 
an  experience  of  the  Inaptitude  of  the  gen- 
eril  government  to  the  advancement  of  their 
happiness  In  which  even  no  good  citizen 
could  desire  Its  continuance. 

"But  with  regard  to  the  federal  house  of 
representatives,  there  is  intended  to  be  a 
general  election  of  members  once  in  two 
years.  If  the  state  legislatures  were  to  be  in- 
vested with  an  exclusive  power  of  regulating 
these  elections,  every  period  of  making  them 
would  be  a  delicate  crisis  In  the  national 
situation,  which  might  issue  In  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  union.  If  the  leaders  of  a  few  of 
the  most  Important  states  should  have  en- 
tered Into  a  previous  conspiracy  to  prevent 
an  election." 

The  motivating  spirit  of  the  Conven- 
tion— not  expressed,  but  clearly  understood — 
was  to  make  the  Nation  safe  from  unlimited 
democracy.  Madison's  own  notes,  as  well  as 
the  papers  of  most  of  the  other  delegates, 
make^  such  an  Intention  unmistakable. 

Perhaps  the  clearest  exposition  of  the  in- 
tention of  the  Founding  Fathers  as  to  the 
role  of  the  Senate  is  contained  in  Madison's 
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own  account  his  own  participating  In  the 
debate  on  the  subject.  "Madison's  Journal" 
quotes  the  author,  both  directly  and  Indi- 
rectly, as  follows: 

"In  order  to  Judge  of  the  form  to  be  giv- 
en to  this  Institution,  It  will  be  proper  to 
take  a  view  of  the  ends  to  l)e  served  by  It. 
These  were  first  to  protect  the  people  against 
their  rules;  secondly  to  protect  the  people 
(gainst  the  transient  Impressions  Into  which 
they  themselves  might  be  led.  A  people  de- 
liberating in  a  temperate  moment,  and  with 
the  experience  of  other  nations  before  them, 
on  the  plan  of  government  moet  likely  to  se- 
cure their  happiness,  would  first  be  aware, 
that  those  charged  with  the  public  happi- 
ness, might  betray  their  trust.  An  obvious 
precaution  against  this  danger  would  be  to 
divide  the  trust  between  different  bodies  of 
men,  who  might  watch  and  check  each  oth- 
er. In  this  they  would  be  governed  by  the 
same  prudence  which  has  prevailed  In  or- 
ganizing the  subordinate  departments  of 
government,  where  all  business  liable  to 
abuses  is  made  to  pass  through  separate 
hand,  the  one  being  a  check  on  the 
other." 

Mr.  President,  Madison's  transcript  of 
his  own  words,  continues  thusly : 

"It  would  next  occur  to  such  a  people,  that 
they  themselves  were  liable  to  temporary 
errors,  through  want  of  Information  as  to 
their  true  Interest,  and  that  men  chosen  for 
a  short  term,  and  employed  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  that  In  public  affairs,  might  err  from 
the  same  cause.  This  reflection  would  natur- 
ally suggest  that  the  government  be  so  con- 
stituted as  that  one  of  its  branches  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  public  Interests. 
Another  icflection  equally  becoming  a  people 
on  such  an  occasion,  would  be  that  they 
themselves,  as  well  as  a  numerous  body  of 
Representatives,  were  liable  to  err  also,  from 
fickleness  and  passion  .  .  . 

"It  ought  finally  to  occur  to  a  people  de- 
liberating on  a  government  for  themselves, 
that  as  different  Interests  necesarlly  result 
Irom  the  liberty  meant  to  be  secured,  the 
major  Interest  might  under  sudden  Impulses 
be  tempted  to  commit  injustice  on  the  mi- 
nority. In  all  civilized  countries  the  i>eople 
fall  into  different  classes  having  a  real  or 
supposed  difference  of  Interests.  There  will 
be  creditors  and  debtors,  farmers,  merchants 
and  manufacturers.  There  will  be  particu- 
larly the  distinction  of  rich  and  poor.  It  was 
true  as  had  been  observed  by  Mr.  Plnckney 
we  had  not  among  us  those  hereditary  dis- 
tinctions, of  rank  which  were  a  great  source 
of  the  contests  Hi  the  ancient  governments 
as  well  as  the  modern  States  of  Europe,  nor 
those  extremes  of  wealth  or  poveity  which 
characterize  the  latter.  We  cannot,  however, 
be  regarded  even  at  this  time,  as  one  ho- 
mogeneous mass,  In  which  everjrthlug  that 
affects  a  part  will  affect  In  the  same  manner 
the  whole  In  framing  a  system  which  we 
wish  to  last  for  ages,  we  should  not  lose  sight 
of  the  changes  which  ages  will  produce.  An 
increase  of  populations  will  of  necessity  in- 
crease the  proportion  of  those  who  will  labor 
under  all  the  hardships  of  life,  and  secretly 
sigh  for  a  more  equal  distribution  of  Its  bless- 
ings. These  may  In  time  outnumber  those 
who  are  placed  above  the  feelings  of  Indi- 
gence. According  to  the  equal  laws  of  suf- 
f.age,  the  power  will  slide  into  the  hands  of 
the  former.  No  agrarian  attempts  have  yet 
been  made  In  this  country,  but  symptoms  of 
a  leveling  spirit,  as  we  have  understood,  have 
Bufflclently  appeared  In  certain  quarters  to 
give  notice  of  the  future  danger.  How  Is  this 
danger  to  be  guarded  against  on  republican 
principles?  How  is  the  danger  in  all  cases  of 
Interested  coalitions  to  oppress  the  minority 
to  be  guarded  against?  Among  other  means 
by  the  establishment  of  a  body  in  the  gov- 
ernment sufficiently  respectable  for  its  wis- 
dom and  virtue,  to  aid  on  such  emergencies, 


the  preponderance  of  Justice  by  throwing  Its 
weight  into  that  scale." 

Madison  then  goes  into  a  third-person 
account  of  the  remainder  of  his  presen- 
tation on  the  subject,  writing: 

"Such  being  the  objects  of  the  second 
branch  in  the  proposed  government,  he 
thought  a  considerable  duration  ought  to  be 
given  to  It.  He  did  not  conceive  that  the  term 
of  nine  years  could  threaten  any  real  danger; 
but  In  pursuing  his  particular  ideas  on  the 
subject,  he  should  require  that  the  long  pe- 
riod of  life,  as  would  render  a  perpetual  dis- 
qualification to  be  re-elected  little  incon- 
venient either  in  a  public  or  private  view.  He 
observed  that  as  It  was  more  than  probable 
we  were  now  digesting  a  plan  which  In  its 
operation  would  decide  forever  the  fate  of 
republican  government,  we  ought  not  only 
to  provide  every  guard  to  liberty  that  its  pres- 
ervation could  require,  but  be  equally  careful 
to  supply  the  defects  which  our  own  expe- 
rience had  particularly  pointed  out." 

Mr.  President,  Madison  made  it  clear  in 
even  the  early  deliberations  of  the  Founding 
Fathers  that  they  were  undertaking  to  estab- 
lish an  entirely  new  concept  of  government — 
one  which  be  neither  pure  democracy  nor 
pure  republic,  but  rather  a  product  of  com- 
promise in  which  the  Interest  of  all  groups, 
present  and  future,  would  be  fully  protecjid^ 

He  made  It  equally  plain  that  the  second 
legislative  chamber  then  being  devised — and 
which  we  now  know  as  the  Senate — would  be 
the  safeguard  of  minority  thought  and  In- 
terests. 

While  the  question  of  the  ratification  of 
the  new  Constitution  was  before  the  people 
of  the  country,  Madison,  Alexander  Hamilton 
and  John  Jay — over  the  common  name  of 
"Publlus" — published  in  the  press  of  that 
day  a  series  of  94  articles  explaining  the  vari- 
ous passages  of  the  new  instrument. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  asked 
where  is  the  history.  There  it  is. 

Those  essays  are  unrivaled  for  their 
clarity,  power  and  illumination.  After 
their  appearance  they  were  brought  to- 
gether and  published  in  ono  volume  en- 
titled "The  Federalist,"  a  work  to  which 
I  have  earlier  referred.  That  volume  is 
recognized  by  historian^  as  the  most 
authoritative  source  of  contemporane- 
ous interpretation  and  construction  of 
the  origin  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  and 
the  institutions  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

For  an  exposition  of  the  precise  ef- 
fects of  this  new  form  of  govermnent, 
we  must  turn  to  letter  9  written  by 
Alexander  Hamilton  as  it  appears  in 
the  1787  edition  of  "The  Federalist." 
In  it  he  wrote: 

The  proposed  Constitution,  so  far  from 
implying  an  abolition  of  the  State  govern- 
ments, makes  them  constituent  parts  of  the 
national  sovereignty,  by  allowing  them  a 
direct  representation  in  the  Senate,  and 
leaves  in  their  possession  certain  exclusive 
and  very  Important  portions  of  sovereign 
power. 

Hamilton  was  joined  in  that  view  by 
Madison  who  later  wrote  in  letter  45  as 
follows : 

The  State  Governments  may  be  regarded 
as  con.stltuent  and  essential  parts  of  the 
federal  government;  whilst  the  latter  Is  no- 
wise essential  to  the  operation  or  organiza- 
tion of  the  former. 

Our  Groverrmient  was  not  designed  or 
intended  to  be  purely  national  in  char- 
act<  r  under  which  unlimited  majorities 
misht  trample  a  helpless  minority.  Mad- 
ison in  letter  39  cited  several  proposi- 


tions of  constitutional  construction  to 
prove  that  point  and  concluded  in  these 
words : 

The  proposed  Constitution,  therefore,  even 
when  tested  by  the  rules  laid  down  by  its 
antagonists,  is.  In  strictness,  neither  a  na- 
tional nor  a  federal  Constitution,  but  a 
composition  of  Ixith. 

Madison  explained,  as  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Georgia. 
(Mr.  Talmadge)  said  the  other  day.  that 
ratification  of  the  Constitution  by  sov- 
ereign States  was  a  Federal  act;  rep- 
resentation in  th?  House,  a  national  act; 
representation  in  the  Senate,  e  Fed- 
eral act:  election  of  the  Executive,  a 
compound  National-Federal  act,  with 
emphasis  on  the  former;  in  exercising 
its  delegated  powers,  a  Federal  act:  and 
in  amending  the  Constitution,  again,  a 
compound  National-Federal  act. 

Those,  Mr.  President,  are  the  checks 
and  balances  written  into  the  organic 
law  to  protect  the  people,  to  protect  the 
people's  rights,  to  protect  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  several  States  and  to 
protect  the  institutions  originally  con- 
templated and  prescribed  in  the  Con- 
stitution itself  or  more  specifically  to 
protect  the  U.S.  Senate  as  a  continuing 
body. 

Mr.  President.  I  could  go  on  further, 
but  I  am  prepared  to  yield.  I  would  like 
at  a  later  time  in  the  continuation  of 
the  debate  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Michigan,  to 
renew  the  outline,  as  I  have  been  doing 
now,  of  the  entire  history  of  the  meas- 
ure we  are  today  debating. 

At  that  time  we  can  go  into  the  era 
over  120  years  ago  when  this  issue  was 
raised  on  the  Senate  floor,  and  my  dis- 
tinguished predecessor,  John  C.  Cal- 
houn of  South  Carolina,  gave  his  dis- 
quisition on  Government,  differentiating 
the  mere  majority  rule  from  the  concur- 
rent majority. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

QUORUM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  thank  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quomm. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Griffin).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESromG  OFFICER  (Mr.  HoL- 
LiNGs ) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL PROTECTION  AGENCY 
HELD  AT  THE  DESK 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
communication  dated  February  10.  1971, 
from  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  be  held  at  the  desk  until  a  later 
date. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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REFERRAL  OF  DRAFT  OF  THE  EN- 
VIRONMENTAL FINANCING  ACT 
OF  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
communication  from  the  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  addressed  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  a  bill  draft 
which  would  be  cited  as  the  Environ- 
mental Financing  Act  of  1971.  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  and 
that  if  and  when  such  legislation  is  re- 
ported from  that  committee  it  be  at  that 
time  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance for  consideration   of  section   10 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGs>.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TO  11  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that, 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  recess  until  11  o'clock 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR CHURCH  AND  FOR  PERIOD 
FOR   TRANSACTION  OF   ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  TOMORROW 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  to- 
morrow, following  the  approval  of  the 
Journal,  if  there  be  no  objection,  and  the 
recogmtion  of  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  under  the  standing  order   the 
Senator  from  Idaho    (Mr.  Church)    be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 
and  upon  the  conclusion  of  his  remarki 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transacUon  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ulM^  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


QUORUM 


Pr^s[dP^7^    °^    ^^'*    V>^^"'a.    Mr. 
qi^riSS^  '"^"^'^   ^^^   *^'^"^^   °f  a 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll.  ' 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr_  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
«-esident.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  caU  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  THE 
TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  ON  MONDAY 
MARCH   1.   1971  1  ^Ax. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
on  Monday  next,  immediately  upon  the 
conclasion  of  the  remarks  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadgb) 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 


ceed 30  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  on  Monday 
next  would  come  immediately  prior  to 
the  call  of  the  Legislative  Calendar  be- 
ginning with  Calendar  No.  8. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  ALASKA 
NATIVE  LAND  CLAIMS  LEGISLA- 
TION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  be  permitted  to  submit  a  statement 
by  Mr.  Jackson  with  reference  to  hear- 
ings which  Mr.  Jackson  Is  announcing 
for  the  Alaska  Native  Land  Claims  legis- 
lation on  March  16.  1971. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Heabincs  Announcid  for  Alaska  Nattvk 
Land  Ci^ims  Legislation  on  March  16,  1971 

Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
16.  1971.  the  Senate  Interior  and  Inaular  Af- 
fairs Committee  will  hold  an  additional  hear- 
ing on  pending  legislation  to  settle  the  long 
standing  Alaska  Native  land  claims.  This 
hearing  will  provide  an  opportunity  to  take 
testimony  on  the  new  policy  positions  pro- 
posed by  the  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives 
and  the  new  legislation  proposed  by  the 
Administration. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  as  soon  as  possible  after 
this  hearing  the  Committee  can  proceed  to 
mark-up  and  report  a  bill  on  this  subject. 
The  hearing  will  be  held  In  Room  3110  of  the 
New  Senate  Office  Building  and  will  begin  at 
10:00  a.m.  The  Committee  asks  that  wit- 
nesses confine  themselves.  Insofar  as  possible, 
to  new  matter  not  covered  In  previous  hear- 
ings In  this  and  the  91st  Congress.  The  Com- 
mittee welcomes  and  will  print  as  a  part  of 
the  hearing  record  the  statements  of  all  In- 
terested parties 


PROBLEMS  CONFRONTING 

SENIOR  CITIZENS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  testimony 
presented  at  recent  public  hearings 
which  I  held  in  Ada,  Okla.,  on  January 
13,  1971,  focused  attention  on  a  number 
of  the  problems  confronting  our  senior 
citizens.  I  believe  that  all  Senators  and 
relevant  committees  can  benefit  from  the 
matters  presented  at  these  hearings.  The 
questions  concerning  public  housing  for 
the  older  American,  and  the  effect  of  the 
successful  Green  Thumb  and  Green 
Light  programs,  and  further  considera- 
tion of  the  problem  of  medical  costs  are 
included  in  this  portion  of  the  testimony. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  final 
part  of  the  transcript  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Excerpt  of  Testimony 

Senator  Harris.  Is  Miss  Hager  here?  Miss 
Hager  Is  President  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  University  Women.  Ada  unit.  She  has 
some  brief  remarks. 

Statement  of  Miss  Eva  Lee  Hager.  presi- 
dent, ADA  unit  of  the  American  Association 


of  University  Women:  I  have  Just  two  or 
three  bombshells  to  throw  out.  Tou  know 
the  old  saying  Is  that  you  throw  a  rock  in 
the  water  and  you  never  know  where  the 
ripples  are  going  to  stop.  So  I'm  throwing 
out  some  rocks  and  Im  hoping  that  they 
win  Just  keep  rippling.  There's  an  old  saying 
that  small  minds  talk  about  p>eople  and  great 
minds  talk  about  ideas.  We  surely  have  heard 
some  wonderful  Ideas  here  this  morning 
Senator  Harris  has  a  treasure  chest  full  and 
we're  going  to  expect  him  to  act  on  them. 
Why  should  a  member  of  a  family  that  has 
the  love  for  her  or  his  parents  to  go  into 
their  home  and  take  care  of  them  be  penal- 
ized of  their  social  security?  If  the  mother 
or  the  father  Is  a  welfare  patient  the  minute 
that  a  member  of  their  family  comes  In  to 
take  care  of  them  automatically  his  or  her 
check  Is  demoted.  In  my  book,  something  is 
wrong  with  that  law  and  It  should  be  ad- 
Justed. 

Another  thing.  The  reason  that  I  am  here 
too — I  have  taught  school  all  my  life  and  I 
am  proud  of  my  profession.  I  didn't  teach  in 
the  same  place.  I  started  out  here  In  this 
county  in  a  two  room  school  and  then  I  went 
up  to  Kansas  and  taught.  Then  I  went  down 
to  teach  school  In  Texas.  I  dldnt  teach  con- 
tinuously, but  1  have  been  teaching  and  I 
think  there  should  be  a  pension  for  teachers 
regardless  of  where  they  taught  and  which 
state  they  taught  In.  There  Is  no  boundary 
line  In  teaching.  So  I  want  that  to  be  checked 
Into.  Senator  Harris. 

I  do  think  that  the  housing  project  Is  Just 
wonderful.  I  travelled  from  coast  to  coast 
and  called  on  schools  and  I  used  to  pass 
school  buildings  that  were  beautiful  build- 
ings and  they  were  not  occupied.  I  had  been 
thinking  how  wonderful  It  would  be  If  we 
could  use  them. 

If  a  person  takes  care  of  his  mother  or 
father.  I  don't  want  the  mother  or  the  father 
penalized.  I  want  something  done  about  the 
transp>ortatlon.  I  want  something  done  about 
our  school  buildings  that  are  being  con- 
verted Into  cow  pastures. 

Senator  Harris.  Thank  you  very  much.  I 
wonder  If  there's  anybody  In  the  audience 
who  has  anything  to  say  before  we  go  oo 
with  our  schedule. 

Statement  of  Mrs.  Bess  Irlck,  Ada.  Okla- 
homa: Im  Bess  Irlck.  I  live  here  In  the  Al- 
drldge  Building.  I  consider  It  a  great  privi- 
lege to  live  here   It  Is  really  wonderful. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  medicare  pro- 
gram that  covers  you  and  me  If  we  need  to 
go  to  a  nursing  home.  As  the  situation  now 
stands,  most  nursing  homes  don't  want  to 
be  covered  with  medicare.  The  requirements 
are  too  stiff.  They  cannot  meet  them.  I  think 
one  of  the  main  drawbacks  for  them  Is  the 
requirement  of  a  registered  nurse  around  the 
clock.  You  know  how  short  registered  nurses 
are.  We  cannot  obtain  these  registered  nurses 
so  they're  really  not  Interested.  They  say 
they  don't  even  want  to  be  qualified  under 
medicare.  Yet  you  and  I  are  paying  for  the 
medical  part  of  medicare  to  take  care  of  us 
for  so  many  days  In  a  nursing  home  If  we 
need  to  go  there.  But  we  won't  get  any  good 
out  of  it.  If  we  want  to  go  to  a  nursing  home 
after  an  Illness  In  a  hospital  or  surgery,  we 
have  to  leave  Pontotoc  County  to  do  It.  We 
have  to  go  clear  to  Coalgate  to  the  Mary 
Hurley  Nursing  Home.  But  what  do  we  find 
down  there?  TTie  chances  are  that  we  find 
that  they  are  filled  up  and  can't  take  any 
more  patients.  They  really  want  welfare  pa- 
tients, that  Is  their  main  concern  and  their 
main  desire.  I  don't  know  why  that  Is,  Sen- 
ator Harris.  Many  of  us  are  not  on  welfare 
and  we  hope  we  never  have  to  accept  It.  Of 
course  If  It  came  to  that  we  would  very  hum- 
bly ask  for  It  and  receive  It,  I  am  sure.  There 
are  so  many  of  us  that  don't  qualify  for  that 
and  we  can't  get  In  a  nursing  home  If  we 
need  to  under  the  medical  part  of  medicare. 
I  think  something  should  be  done  about  that. 
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Senator  Harris.  Thank  you.  We  will  go  back 
to  our  regular  schedule.  I  will  try  to  get  back 
to  the  audience  once  or  twice  again  If  there's 
something  we  have  left  out.  For  example,  Mrs. 
Westbrook  came  up  to  me  at  lunch  and  said 
that  one  thing  was  left  out  this  morning  and 
that  was  the  business  of  reducing  veterans 
pensions  or  welfare  benefits  when  social  se- 
curity benefits  are  Increased.  That  Is  wrong. 
I  think  that  Idea  should  be  a  part  of  these 
hearings. 

Now  I  would  like  to  call  on  Mr.  Judd  Wood 
who  Is  Director  of  the  Ada  Housing  Author- 
ity. Judd.  I  was  very  Impressed  with  the 
housing  project  here  In  Ada  which  Is  very 
attractive.  I  visited  In  one  of  the  apartments 
and  we  had  lunch  out  there  at  the  com- 
munity building.  We'd  be  pleased  to  hear 
from  you. 

Statement  of  Mr.  B.  E.  (Judd)  Wood,  exec- 
utive director,  Housing  Authority  of  the 
C  Ickasaw  Nation.  Ada,  Oklahoma:  I'd  like 
to  mention  something  I'm  sure  you're  quite 
aware  of.  The  greatest  people  In  the  world 
are  the  elderly  people  we  have  In  our  com- 
munities. We  can't  do  enough  for  them. 
Twenty  years  ago  they  were  the  backbone  of 
our  community  and  now  they  need  to  be  able 
to  relax  and  enjoy  themselves.  Were  happy 
In  housing  to  be  able  to  provide  what  we 
can  and  certainly  within  the  limitations  of 
the  present  laws  we  do  all  we  can. 

A.    QUALITY    OF    PUBLIC    HOUSING 

(1)  Housing  that  this  writer  has  seen  In 
Oklahoma  is  all  of  high  quality,  except  the 
interior  of  the  unit  Is  small.  The  Interior  of 
a  0-Bedroom,  as  well  as  a  1 -Bedroom,  needs 
to  be  increased  by  an  additional  60  to  100 
square  feet.  The  current  HUD  guidelines  per- 
mit the  0-Bedroom  to  have  300  square  feet 
and  the  1 -Bedroom  to  have  420  square  feet. 
This  Is  Just  enough  room  to  sit  and  sleep. 
The  bedroom  In  the  1 -Bedroom  Is  so  small, 
a  family  of  two  cannot  have  adequate  bed- 
room furniture,  nor  does  the  spacf>  allow 
ample  room  for  an  elderly  person  to  make  up 
the  bed.  It  also  makes  It  most  difficult  for 
the  elderly  to  move  about  In  the  unit  when 
it  Is  properly  furnished.  The  occupant  of  the 
0-Bedroom  finds  the  same  problem  In  the 
becroom.  plus  inadequate  space  In  the  living, 
dining,  and  kitchen  area. 

B.  DESIGN  OF  PUBLIC  HOUSING 

(1)  Generally  the  design,  at  lea'st  In  Okla- 
homa, has  been  very  good.  There  Is  a  need 
for  better  and  more  activity  space,  both  In- 
side and  out.  Current  HtJD  guidelines  re- 
strict expenditures  for  this  based  on  the 
number  of  units  to  be  built  in  the  commu- 
nity, when  at  the  same  time  HUD  requires 
the  local  entity  to  conduct  a  program  de- 
signed for  the  entire  community.  A  good 
program  for  the  elderly  needs  to  Involve  all 
the  elderly  of  the  area,  and  space  should  be 
allocated  to  meet  the  minimum  needs  of  the 
entire  community.  There  Is  a  need  for  more 
outside  activity  space  with  more  and  better 
outside  functional  games  that  the  elderly 
would  desire  to  participate  In. 

C.  LOCATION  OF  THE  UNITS 

(1)  It  Is  a  proven  fact  that  the  hlghrlse 
near  the  center  of  a  community  Is  the  most 
desired  place  for  the  elderly.  So  often  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly  Is  miles  from  the  ameni- 
ties. The  elderly  like  to  be  near  (but  not  In) 
the  everyday  bustle  of  a  community.  They 
like  to  be  able  to  see  people  and  activity, 
yet  If  the  mood  strikes — to  shut  It  out.  The 
downtown  hlghrlse  permits  this.  We  point 
with  pride  to  the  Aldrldge  Building.  All  oc- 
cupants live  upstairs,  yet  the  ground  floor  Is 
constantly  active  with  the  coffee  shop,  bar- 
ber and  beauty  shop  customers  constantly 
passing  through  the  lobby  area.  These  peo- 
ple are  still  a  part  of  the  everyday  life  of  the 
community,  if  they  get  tired,  they  may  eas- 
ily take  the  elevator  up  to  their  room  and 
be  In  complete  seclusion.  Every  amenity  is 
within  three  blocks  of  the  elderly  home — In- 
cluding the  main  shop  and  store  area.  All 


the  safety  of  a  fireproof  building  is  another 
Important  feature  of  the  hlghrlse  structure. 
(2)  No  development  of  units  for  elderly 
should  be  permitted  that  are  outside  of  a 
distance  of  six  to  eight  blocks  from  the 
amenities,  unless  it  was  impossible  to  place 
them  otherwise.  The  elderly  find  It  expensive 
to  own  and  operate  an  automobile,  plus  they 
no  longer  have  the  ability  to  safely  operate 
the  automobile.  Taxi  service  Is  so  exi)enslve, 
and  often  hard  to  get.  They  like  to  be  inde- 
pendent, and  thus  will  not  permit  their 
friends  and  loved  ones  to  haul  them  back 
and  forth. 

D.  BUDGET  OF  PUBLIC  HOUSING  AUTHORITIES 

(1)  The  budget  of  a  public  Housing 
Authority  should  provide  sufficient  funds  to 
operate  a  community  space  for  the  elderly. 
There  should  be  no  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes 
to  the  local  entity— These  elderly  people  have 
paid  their  share  of  taxes  In  the  productive 
years.  This  PILOT  money  could  be  used  in 
providing  them  with  good  wholesome  fun 
and  enjoyment  In  the  fading  years. 

I  will  be  glad  to  assist  you  In  any  way  I 
can  In  the  future,  and  I  appreciate  your 
coming  down  here.  Senator. 

Senator  Harris.  Thank  you  for  that  very 
good  and  very  useful  statement. 

Now  I  want  to  call  on  Mr,  Chester  Stone 
who  Is  Director  of  the  Oklahoma  Green 
Thumb  Program,  a  mighty  good  program. 

Statement  of  Mr.  Chester  Stone,  director, 
Oklahoma  Green  Thumb.  Inc..  Oklahoma 
City,  Oklahoma:  I  have  two  of  the  workers 
of  the  program  with  me.  Myrtle  Walker  from 
Konawa  Is  a  Green  Light  worker.  Noah 
Connor  lives  in  Fanshawe  in  LeFlore  County 
and  Is  a  foreman  on  our  Green  Thumb  proj- 
ects. Mrs.  Willis  Is  the  Director  of  the  state 
Green  Light  Project  and  Ronald  Ragland 
helps  me  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  on 
the  Green  Thumb  project. 

I  want  to  talk  about  an  area  that's  near 
to  me  and  that  Is  employment  opportunities 
for  senior  citizens.  There  are  twenty  million 
people  In  rtiral  America  that  have  reached 
65.  Several  million  of  these  don't  have  the 
whatfor  to  live  on.  They  are  living  on  welfare 
payments  and  there  should  be  no  ohame  In 
older  persons  receiving  welfare  payments. 
They've  earned  It.  They've  given  65  years  of 
their  lives  to  this  country.  And  it  is  little 
enough  that  young  people  and  the  middle 
aged  can  give  back  to  these  people  a  decent 
standard  of  living. 

This  has  been  brought  up  before.  If  a  per- 
son accepts  a  part  time  job  to  uplift  their 
standards,  they  take  away  a  little  bit  of  their 
welfare.  Today,  the  older  people  are  afraid 
to  accept  part  time  employment  because  of 
what  you'll  lose  from  welfare.  The  same 
thing  goes  for  the  social  security  raise.  The 
social  security  raise  Is  offset  by  what  they 
lose  from  their  welfare.  Under  these  condi- 
tions the  older  person's  health  generally  falls, 
medical  bills  pile  up  and  the  situation  gets 
worse. 
f  In  1965,  the  national  Farmers  Union  with 
a  grant  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
and  virlth  the  help  of  our  friends  In  the 
Congress,  Senator  Harris,  Carl  Albert  and 
many  more  of  them,  started  a  small  program 
In  four  states  called  Green  Thumb.  I'll  ex- 
plain a  little  about  Green  Thumb  and  what 
we  do  In  Just  a  minute.  In  1968,  the  program 
was  expanded  to  fourteen  states  and  Okla- 
homa was  Included.  In  1969.  a  small  program 
designed  primarily  for  senior  women  called 
Green  Light  was  Initiated.  We  are  operating 
In  seventeen  states  and  we  employ  over  3,000 
senior  citizens.  This  Is  a  small  portion  of 
those  who  could  benefit  In  a  program  such 
as  ours.  Our  program,  the  Green  Thumb 
Project,  Is  primarily  designed  for  beautlfl- 
catlon  across  the  country  In  the  seventeen 
states.  We  have  built  several  new  parks  and 
we  have  rehabilitated  many  recreational 
areas.  Lady  Bird  Johnson  was  very  effective 
In  getting  our  program  off  the  ground  In  the 
beautlflcatlon  program.  The  most  Important 


thing  we  have  done  Is  provide  our  people, 
our  seniors,  with  small  part  time  jobs.  They 
work  three  days  a  week.  We  pay  them  $1.60 
an  hour  and  they  earn  about  $1600  a  year. 
This  matched  with  their  social  security  or 
other  Incomes  gives  them  a  pretty  decent 
standard  of  living. 

Our  Green  Light  project  operates  In  com- 
munity betterment  activities.  We  have  ladies 
that  work  totally  with  the  home  bound,  the 
elderly,  the  Invalids  who  can't  get  out.  We 
were  talking  about  transportation.  About  30 
percent  In  our  current  survey  In  Indiana  of 
the  senior  citizens  had  no  transportation. 
I  believe  that  the  percentage  in  the  counties 
In  eastern  Oklahoma  Is  more  than  that.  Our 
ladies  will  one  day  a  week  pick  up  five  or 
six  of  their  neighbors  and  take  them  over 
to  McAlester  or  the  nearest  urban  area  to 
go  grocery  shopping.  This  Is  a  real  problem  In 
the  rural  areas  especially  for  the  older  Amer- 
ican. They  can't  get  to  the  stores  to  buy  fresh 
meats  and  vegetables  and  the  nutritional 
value  Is  very  Important  to  the  senior  citizen. 
We  have  them  working  in  hot  lunch  pro- 
grams In  the  rural  schools  and  there  again 
the  rural  schools  come  back.  Many  of  them 
are  closing  down.  Our  people  are  capable  of 
helping  In  these  areas.  The  school  Is  the 
heart  of  the  community.  We  have  In  Che- 
cotah  a  senior  citizen  center  with  three  em- 
ployees. They  serve  hot  lunches  to  the  sen- 
iors at  a  very  nominal  cost.  They  work  In 
handicrafts  with  senior  citizens.  The  list 
goes  on  and  on. 

I  would  like  for  Noah  and  Myrtle  to  have 
Just  a  few  minutes  to  tell  what  the  Green 
Thumb  and  Green  Light  projects  have  done 
for  them  and  their  communities. 

Senator  Harris.  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
them,  and  I'm  sure  every  one  else  would,  too. 
Statement  of  Mr.  Noah  Connor,  Green 
Thumb  Worker.  Fanshawe,  Oklahoma:  Thank 
you.  I  must  say  that  I  am  happy  to  be  with 
all  of  you  people  here  today  and  most  espe- 
cially with  Senator  Harris,  l  want  to  make  a 
few  remarks  before  I  go  on  to  say  what  the 
program  means.  When  I  speak  of  myself  I 
have  m  mind  a  half  million  people.  I  doubt 
very  much  if  I  would  have  wanted  to  Inherit 
the  responsibility  of  Senator  Harris  and  the 
other  leaders  of  our  country  today.  One  of 
the  greatest  tasks  that's  ever  been  known 
is  bringing  love  and  peace  to  this  world  and 
this  nation  today.  That's  what  these  men 
are  faced  with.  I  wonder  how  anyone  would 
want  that  responsibility.  There's  no  better 
way  for  us  to  help  these  people  than  to 
remember  them  In  our  prayers. 

I  can  recall  when  Alice,  my  wife,  and  I 
owned  a  little  ranch  with  a  few  cattle.  We 
got  to  an  age  when  we  thought  we  couldn't 
take  care  of  it.  We  sold  It  and  moved  to 
Fanshawe.  Three  days  after  completing  our 
house,  I  tried  to  move  a  400  pound  deep  freeze 
and  I  felt  something.  I  woke  up  about  two 
or  three  weeks  later  In  an  oxygen  tent.  Four- 
teen more  months  i>assed  by  and  what  little 
savings  that  Alice  and  I  had  put  together 
were  gone.  There  was  no  medicare  then. 

I  can  recall  looking  In  the  morning  paper 
and  seeing  an  ad.  They  wanted  somebody 
who  had  experience  in  the  production  of  oil 
and  machinery  to  train  two  or  three  new 
men  a  week.  I  answered  that  ad.  The  doctor 
told  me  that  he  thought  I  could  go  to  work. 
I  passed  the  test  and  when  I  put  my  appli- 
cation on  the  desk  they  looked  down  and 
said,  "69  years  old — too  old."  You  can  Ima- 
gine just  how  that  hurt  somebody  who  went 
through  life  and  now  his  savings  were  gone, 
and  had  no  medicare.  So  I  went  home  down- 
hearted, disgusted.  I  wanted  to  live  Just  like 
all  the  rest  of  us.  We  had  a  little  social 
security  to  live  on  which  helped  quit  a  bit. 
Last  year  In  November  and  December  I  went 
In  for  another  serious  operation.  I  want  to 
say  this  on  behalf  of  medicare — I  was  In 
the  hospital  for  27  days  and  when  I  got  out 
my  bin  was  $1750,  of  which  medicare  didn't 
pay  it  all,  but  thank  God  for  Senator  Harris 
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and  all  tlie  rest  who  spent  their  time  In 
bringing  about  that  medicare  bill  because 
It  did  help. 

I  ICMked  In  the  paper  one  morning  and  it 
said  "Wanted:  men  over  60  years  of  age."  I 
went  down  for  ioformatlon  and  waa  refeired 
to  Mr.  Stone,  a  man  who  I  am  grateful  for 
and  who  li>  a  wonderful  man.  I  started  to 
work  two  years  ago.  Later  on.  Mr.  Stone 
made  me  foreman  of  the  job.  Recently  he's 
made  me  district  foreman.  My  job  Is  to  go  out 
and  plan  programs  for  parks  In  the  cities 
and  small  towns,  help  the  men  arrange  anl 
plant  grass  and  other  things  to  make  a  beau- 
tiful park.  That  Is  my  job  today.  I  have  b«en 
working  over  the  entire  state  of  Oklahoma 
with  Mr.  Stone  and  Mr.  Ragland. 

There  are  a  lot  of  men  in  Oklahoma  who 
really  appreciate  this  great  Green  Thumb 
program.  As  Mr.  Stone  has  already  stated.  It 
gives  us  a  little  extra  money  to  meet  our 
family  needs.  It  also  gives  us  pride  In  life.  It 
gives  us  a  chance  to  show  what  we  still  have 
a  desire  to  do.  We  still  want  to  enjoy  this 
life  and  to  enjoy  the  things  which  Ood  nas 
made  for  us  to  enjoy.  I  am  pleased  to  state 
the  benefits  of  the  program.  I  have  the  op- 
portunity to  go  places  and  I  find  that  every 
man  who  works  with  me  has  great  pride. 
They  enjoy  the  work,  and  making  this  coun- 
try  a  more  beautlfxil  place  to  live. 

Senator  Harris.  That  was  a  very  eloquent 
statement. 

Statement  of  Mrs.  Myrtle  Walker.  Qreen 
Light  worker,  Konawa.  Oklahoma:  Mr  Har- 
ris, it  is  my  pleasure  to  be  associated  with  the 
Green  Light  program  aroii::d  our  area.  I  just 
want  to  say  amen  to  what  he  said.  I  work 
with  the  County  Commissioners  office  In 
Konawa  and  It  means  a  great  deal  to  me.  It 
gives  me  the  sense  of  iseing  needed.  I  tnluk 
a  thing  that  all  older  people  need  Is  to  feel 
that  they're  still  needed.  I  feel  that  I  am 
doing  a  good  job  there  and  they  tell  me  I  oxa 
and  I  am  enjoying  It  tremendovisly.  I  just 
hope  that  the  program  can  go  on  and  that 
well  be  able  to  extend  this  program  to  more 
and  more  people.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Stonk.  I  just  want  to  finish  up  here. 
What  can  you  say  after  he  sat  down.  Tbs 
point  I  want  to  make  is  that  we  need  more 
money.  More  moaey  for  a  training  program 
and  work  e:{perlence  program  fir  oltler 
.Americans.  We  need  money  to  provide  public 
service  employment.  This  is  not  make-work 
jobs  for  a  small  pay  check,  but  meaningful 
activities,  something  they  can  leave  for  the 
community.  We  need  money  to  develop  pro- 
grams to  train  people  In  the  development  of 
the  community.  .As  I  said  befpre.  there  Is 
no  end  to  the  development  Of  people,  and 
this  Is  what  It  Is  all  about.  Our  program  has 
proven  just  because  a  man  or  a  woman 
reaches  that  age  of  retirement  set  down  by 
rule  or  custom.  65  years  old.  that  they're  no 
longer  useful  to  our  society.  Most  of  them  ars 
not  ready  to  retire.  Many  of  them  cannot 
afford  it.  Senator  Harris.  I  want  to  close  with 
this  reqiiest.  Go  back  to  Washington  and 
send  us  more  money  to  train  and  employ 
older  Americans.  The  people  who  have  given 
the  Ijetter  portion  of  their  lives  deserve  the 
opportunity  to  keep  doing  so  in  their  later 
years.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Harris.  You're  doing  great  work 
and  I  think  our  hearings  would  have  been 
poorer  If  we  hadnt  had  this  chance  to  hear 
about  your  program. 

Now.  Mrs.  Gladys  Nunn  is  here.  She  is 
President  of  the  Oklahoma  Fletlred  Teach- 
ers Association.  Mrs.  Kate  Frank  Is  also  here. 
I'm  glad  youTe  here.  Mrs.  Frank  is  one  of 
the  outstanding  educators  in  our  state. 

Statement  of  Mrs.  Gladys  Nunn.  president. 
Oklahoma  Retired  Teachers  Association, 
Muskogee.  Oklahoma:  I  believe  you  were 
interested  In  the  approach  to  social  security 
and  medicare  from  the  standpiolnt  of  retired 
teachers.  I  think  as  I  have  listened  to  the 
people  here  and  as  I  have  analyzed  questions 
that  have  come  to  us  that  you  are  going  to 


be  perhaps  covered  by  this  very  same  case. 
I  would  Like  to  point  out  that  the  lack  of 
proper  financing  in  regard  to  medicare  has 
brought  alx)ut  a  reduction  of  the  payment 
of  claims  that  are  made.  No  longer  are  we 
receiving  80  percent  of  reasonable  charges  a3 
a  result  of  those  claims  that  have  gone  in. 
In  any  number  of  cases,  and  I  can  certainly 
cite  a  number  of  them  to  you,  the  people 
who  have  filed  legitimate  claims  have  had 
those  claims  processed  according  to  the  80 
percent  formula  and  they  have  been  reduced 
in  considerable  numbers.  Many  times  they 
have  had  to  have  correspondence  with  several 
ditTerent  people  and  finally  after  having 
worked  and  worked  on  It  they  will  receive 
a  form  that  says  so  much  has  been  allowed 
which  is  a  definite  reduction.  It  is  not  signed 
by  any  particular  Individual  and  nobody 
knows  who  has  made  the  decision  that  this 
IS  a  reasonable  charge  or  a  reasonable  allow- 
ance. For  example.  I  can  cite  a  gentleman 
who  had  surgery  and  his  80  percent  claim 
should  have  been  $350  on  the  surgeon's  bill 
and  he  only  received  $200.  When  he  asked 
:or  some  kind  of  interpretation  he  received 
this  kind  of  form  statement  which  simply 
said  that  the  rea.sonable  settlement  had  been 
arrived  at.  Nobody  knows  who  makes  these 
decisions.  This  Is  something  that  needs  to 
be  looked  at. 

Different  kinds  of  determinations  will  be 
made,  possibly  by  a  secretary  because  she 
does  not  read  all  the  claim.  For  example, 
ambulance  service  for  an  individual  trans- 
ferring to  another  hospital  was  turned  down. 
This  service  had  been  from  a  hospital  v^here 
there  were  not  the  facilities  which  were 
needed  by  the  patient.  The  transportation  to 
the  first  hospital  was  covered  in  our  medi- 
care regulatlcns.  But  transportation  from 
that  hospital  to  another  hospital  was  not 
covered.  And  the  whole  thing  was  turned 
down.  There  was  a  lot  of  correspondence 
and  the  claim  was  delayed  and  in  deciding 
whether  this  was  a  reasonable  charge  there 
was  no  consideration  given  lo  the  fact  that 
the  patlsnt  had  been  placed  in  the  hall  In 
the  hospital  where  he  had  been  taken  be- 
cause there  was  no  bed  available  and  there 
was  to  be  surgery.  It  was  necessary  for  this 
patient  to  be  transferred  by  an  ambulance 
to  a  hospital  where  he  could  have  a  bet*.  This 
was  a  lack  of  proper  interpretation.  Evi- 
dently, here,  there  was  someone  who  had 
passed  on  that  particular  claim  without 
reading  It.  It  seems  we  have  a  very  great  need 
for  a  check  here. 

There  is  ft  great  deal  of  Inconsistency  too 
in  the  matter  of  determining  doctors'  fees. 
There  is  no  standard  set  and  the  doctors' 
fees  escalate  within  the  same  community. 
There  needs  to  be  something  that  will  stand- 
ardize fees.  Doctors'  fees  for  office  visits  are 
rising.  There  Is  a  growing  trend  of  saying. 
I'll  meet  you  In  the  emergency  room.  Tiiese 
aie  things  that  are  causing  the  cost  of  medi- 
care to  go  up.  This  matter  Is  not  limited  to 
Oklahoma  or  limited  to  teachers.  Many  peo- 
ple do  not  know  how  to  use  medicare;  It's 
very  complicated.  The  doctor  and  nursing 
facilities  are  very  often  refusing  to  bother 
with  complicated  reports  that  are  required, 
especially  with  regard  to  nursing  homes.  The 
doctors  say.  "I  don't  want  to  bother  with 
that  particular  thing."  There  are  very,  very 
lengthy  delays  coming  up  In  the  settlement 
of  claims  which  cause  another  complication. 
Recently  the  teachers  in  Oklahoma 
thought  that  we  needed  to  look  Into  this 
matter  of  the  nursing  homes.  We  found  over 
and  over  again  that  active  teachers  in  the 
classroom  who  were  trying  to  place  parents 
in  nursing  homes  found  that  they  were  run- 
ning Into  problems  connected  with  medi- 
care. There  are  393  nursing  homes  In  the 
state  of  Oklahoma,  and  out  of  the  393  there 
are  26  of  them  participating  In  medicare. 
In  our  survey  we  asked  whether  or  not  they 
did  participate  In  medicare  and  would  they 
please  give  us  the  reasons.  In  the  compila- 


tion of  the  report  I  have  listed  thirteen 
reasons  why  they  did  not  participate.  You 
have  referred  to  one  several  times  which 
has  to  do  with  the  cost  of  the  licensed  per- 
sonnel which  Is  prohibitive — lor  round  the 
clock  nursing.  I  think  the  people  in  nursing 
homes  deserve  to  have  this  kind  of  nursing 
that  will  take  care  of  their  needs.  But  I 
do  think  that  something  needs  to  be  done 
to  look  at  the  standards  that  are  set  and 
to  make  it  possible  for  those  people  who  are 
aged  and  need  nursing  care  to  feo  into  a 
place  where  they  can  get  care.  People  who 
are  using  medicare,  people  who  are  on  social 
security  represent  the  older  segment  of  our 
population  and  they  are  people  who  should 
know  that  there  is  some  certainty  of  car" 
if  they  need  it. 

Another  thing  we  have  included  In  our 
survey  was  to  determine  how  much  it  cost 
for  semi-private  and  ward  care.  We  found 
that  the  price  range  ran  from  J 100  a  month 
to  $750  a  month.  You  take  the  person  on 
medicare  and  social  security  with  no  other 
income  and  say  to  him.  "You  go  into  the 
hospital  and  you're  going  to  be  placed  In  a 
ward  or  a  seml-prlvate  room  where  it  will 
cost  you  8100  a  month."  But  the  social  secu- 
rity check  that  person  gets  is  »84.  This  U 
one  of  the  fallacies  about  the  program  being 
of  service  to  a  great  many  of  our  citizens 
in   the  state. 

Another  thljg  that  Is  a  problem  that  we 
feel  needs  to  have  a  good  look  is  this  busi- 
ness that  the  widow  docs  not  receive  100  per- 
cent of  the  benefits.  Many  times  the  widow 
needs  the  benefits  more  than  the  couple  did. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  82  5  percent.  We  feel 
that  It  should  be  increased  so  that  the  widow 
receives  100  percent  of  the  benefits.  We  have 
advocated  a  minimum  l>ejefit  of  $120  a 
month.  And  we  have  the  facts  to  support 
our  position. 

Another  problem  Is  that  d,9ntal  care  is  not 
covered  under  medicare.  There  should  t)« 
something  such  as  denticare. 

I'm  sure  almost  everybody  here  has  some 
kind  of  medication  with  them.  That's  a 
problem  of  getting  older  One  of  the  tremen- 
dous things  that  cuts  into  the  budget  of 
older  Americans  is  the  cost  of  prescriptions. 
You  can  run  $40  or  $50  a  month  on  your  pre- 
scriptions. 

This  also  leads  Into  the  Income  tax  area. 
One  of  the  big  problems  that  the  aging  have 
is  the  problem  of  whether  or  not  their  in- 
come tax  Includes  certain  things  or  whether 
they  are  free  of  certain  income  tax  charges 
which  should  not  be  out  of  their  small  budg- 
et. I  think  prescription  medicine  should  all 
be  deducted,  provided  they  are  not  covered 
by  some  kind  of  Insurance  program.  The 
credit  income  tax  should  be  brought  In  to 
correspond  with  the  social  security. 

I  was  recently  working  on  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  and  was  appalled  by  the 
number  of  persons  who  are  trying  to  hold  on 
to  their  own  little  homes.  These  retired  peo- 
ple are  unable  to  make  the  repairs  on  their 
little  homes  under  federal  programs.  The 
housing  program  Is  a  separate  Identity 
which  creates  housing  and  takes  care  of  those 
people  and  yet  they  tell  me  if  something 
happens  to  the  roof  and  It  begins  to  leak,  this 
causes  them  not  to  have  enough  to  eat  dur- 
ing the  month  they  have  to  pay  to  have  this 
taken  care  of.  People  are  having  all  kinds  of 
difficulties — they  don't  have  very  good  credit. 
People  don't  want  to  give  them  credit.  The 
houses  are  deteriorating  around  them,  and 
in  a  lot  of  places  there  is  no  housing  project 
for  them  to  move  into.  They  would  like  to 
keep  their  homes  and  there  is  no  kind  of 
federal  or  state  program  to  help  them  repair 
their  homee. 

Thank  you  very  much.  Senator. 

Senator  Hasbib.  It  was  a  very  thoughtfti) 
testimony  and  I'm  really  grateful  you  came 
all  this  way  to  give  It.  Thank  you  very 
much. 
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Additional  testimony  submitted  by  Mr. 
O.  T.  Stubbs,  Oklahoma  Retired  Teachers 
Association,  Stillwater,  Oklahoma: 

I  had  planned  to  attend  the  hearing  you 
held  m  Ada  last  Wednesday.  January  13, 
on  Social  Security  and  Medicare  but  Ice 
covered  streets  and  highway  made  travel 
hazardous.  I  was  to  have  joined  Mrs.  Gladys 
Nunn,  President  of  the  Oklahoma  Retired 
Teachers  Association  In  presenting  the  point 
of  view  of  Oklahoma  retired  teachers  on  these 
matters. 

Herewith  I  present  In  brief  the  Issues  that 
I  had  planned  to  discuss  for  your  consider- 
ation. 

SOCIAL     SECURITT 

1.  Many  Oklahoma  retired  teachers  have 
not  been  able  to  be  covered  by  Social  Secur- 
ity because  of  conditions  beyond  their  con- 
trol. Some  retired  before  this  was  available. 
A  number  of  other  unfortunately  taught  in 
school  districts  that  did  not  have  the  revenue 
to  finance  the  employers  payments.  We  sug- 
gest that  provision  be  made  so  these  retirees 
can  be  covered. 

2.  An  automatic  cost-of-living  mechanism 
should  be  added  so  adjustment  could  be 
made  as  quickly  as  our  economic  condition 
changes. 

3.  Benefits  for  widows  of  deceased  hus- 
bands covered  by  Social  Security  should  be 
100';r  of  the  husband's  primary  benefit. 

4.  The  retirement  Income  credit  limit  for 
Pederai  Income  Tax  purposes  should  be  In- 
creased. 

MEDICARE 

1.  We  are  faced  with  rising  costs  for  health 
care  and  lower  Medicare  payments. 

2.  Rising  costs  are  due  to  unregulated 
"Reasonable  Charges"  by  doctors  and  hos- 
pitals. Under  Part  A  as  of  this  month  the 
charges  to  the  patient  for  hospital  and  nurs- 
ing home  care  has  Increased  50%.  For  bene- 
fits under  Part  B  the  monthly  charge  has 
been  increased  from  $3.00  to  $5.60  as  of 
July  1, 1971. 

3.  Lower  payments  have  resulted  from  the 
order  of  the  Social  Security  Administration 
that  froze  the  levels  for  "Reasonable  Charges" 
at  the  1968  level.  This  freeze  does  not  apply 
to  the  charges  made  by  doctors  and  hospitals 
but  lowers  the  payment  to  the  patients  and 
Increases  their  costs. 

3.  Who  determines  the  "Reasonable 
Charges"?  Perhaps  this  area  needs  some  In- 
vestigation. 

Under  date  of  January  11,  1971,  I  note  a 
news  report  quotes  the  president  of  the  AMA 
from  Chicago  in  which  he  protests  the  new 
fee  schedule  that  has  been  announced  by 
the  federal  authorities.  I  have  not  seen  a 
copy  of  that  fee  schedule  but  the  protest 
from  the  president  of  AMA  Indicates  that 
the  doctors  do  not  want  regulations  but  want 
to  be  able  to  exploit  the  111  and  society  In 
general  through  this  agency  that  they  op- 
posed to  the  last. 

May  I  thank  you  for  holding  this  hearing 
in  our  state  and  for  your  continued  Interest 
and  concern  in  those  In  our  state  who  need 
a  voice  in  Congress.  I  feel  sure  you  can  count 
on  the  support  of  the  retired  teachers  In 
Oklahoma  in  your  efforts  to  represent  their 
Interests. 

Senator  Harris.  Now  I'll  call  on  Mr.  Lloyd 
Rosich.  a  volunteer  worker  from  Oklahoma 
City.  Mr.  Roach,  I'm  glad  you're  here  and 
we'll  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

Statement  of  Mr.  Lloyd  Roach,  Oklahoma 
City,  Oklahoma:  Senator  Harris  and  all  of 
you  Interested  friends.  As  we  have  heard  the 
problems  of  the  elderly  expressed  I  have  be- 
come more  deeply  concerned  about  the  solu- 
tions possible. 

Having  retired  from  the  more  affluent  In- 
come working  group  Into  the  low-Income 
bracket,  I  have  been  engaged  in  volunteer 
work  among  our  low-Income  jxjpulatlon  In 
the  Southwest  area  of  Oklahoma  City,  and 
have  observed  the  problems  and  sought 
solutions. 
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My  conclusion  Is,  that  whether  from  legis- 
lation or  voluntary  resources,  to  obtain  solu- 
tions we  must  have  the  widespread  support 
from  the  affluent.  My  personal  observation  Is 
that  we  are  losing  ground  in  this  direction. 

What  we  term  the  "middle  and  upper  In- 
come classes"  must  be  made  aware  and  be- 
come concerned  about  all  oiu:  aging  citizens 
and  particularly  the  poor.  Most  of  the  afflu- 
ent people  are  decent  and  kind,  but  far  too 
many  are  blinded  by  false  beliefs  that  pre- 
vent them  from  taking  action  to  help. 

So  my  number  one  point  is  that  we  must 
have  a  plan  and  an  effort  on  a  national  basis 
to  get  the  truth  across  to  the  affluent  con- 
cerning the  plight  of  our  aging  citizens. 

Even  some  recent  newspaper  editorials  in 
Oklahoma  I  noticed,  make  no  distinction  be- 
tween our  Old  Age  Assistance  and  the  other 
assistance  programs  when  welfare  is  criti- 
cized and  accused  of  being  abused  and  de- 
frauded, yet  I'm  sure  they  would  deny  accus- 
ing our  aging  of  being  lazy  and  dishonest. 
However,  the  readers  do  not  always  Inter- 
pret correctly. 

For  example,  many  of  our  affluent  friends 
sincerely  hold  the  beliefs  that : 

1.  The  government  is  taking  care  of  the 
poor  including  the  elderly— in  fact,  some  l>e- 
lleve  the  poor  are  living  "high  en  the  hog." 

We  know  better.  At  the  best  even  those  on 
Old  Age  Assistance  get  only  bare  subslstance 
and  many  on  social  security  and  pensions 
receive  le.«^s. 

2.  All  the  tax  dollars  of  the  more  affluent 
are  going  direct  to  the  poor. 

Mv  ota.servation  Is  that  the  .ictual  cajh 
fro:n  most  government  programs  goes  direct 
To  the  middle  and  upper  Income  groups — the 
poor  get  intangible  benefits  Inc'.udlngr  advice 
and  referrals.  This  money  Is  circulated  and 
is  a  vital  part  of  our  economy. 

3.  The  assistance  rolls  are  lo.aded  with  per- 
sons who  prefer  welfare  to  v:ork. 

If  the  assistance  rolls  are  loaded  it  is  by 
the  elderly  poor  and  mostly  widows  with 
health  problems  and  not  even  enough  money 
for  both  food  and  medicine. 

4.  There  are  plenty  of  paying  Jobs  for  any- 
one who  w\nt.s  to  work. 

Actually,  there  are  few  such  jobs  for  the 
elderly,  and  too  often  they  have  no  trans- 
portation to  look  for  a  job  nor  get  to  one  if 
they  were  to  obtain  one. 

My  second  point  Is  that  we  need  Economic 
Enterprise  Centers,  jobs  and  transportetlon 
for  the  elderly  whose  health  permits  them 
to  work,  but  we  usually  offer  them  only 
places  to  play. 

The  Oidahoma  elderly  have  always  worked 
long  hard  hours  and  this  has  been  their 
"worth"  m  the  eyes  of  their  community.  Now 
we  wonder  why  so  many  are  withdrawn  and 
won't  participate  In  activities  thev  were 
brought  up  to  believe  were  time-wasting. 

My  third  point  is  something  affecting  only 
a  portion  of  the  low-income  elderly,  but  to 
me  is  especially  sad  because  it  destroys  an 
American  "dream."  Many  families  worked, 
scrimped  and  saved  to  buy  a  small  home! 
Now  many  of  these  homes  are  literally  fall- 
ing down  around  the  owners,  mostly  widows, 
who  due  to  inflation  do  not  have  the  finances 
to  have  them  repaired  and  repainted. 

We  must  somehow  have  a  program  to  bring 
together  the  unemployed  workers  and  these 
people,  or  obtain  volunteer  help  from  trade 
unions  and  others  to  solve  this  problem. 

In  conclusion,  point  number  four  Is:  our 
elderly,  regardless  of  their  income  status,  can 
help  themselves  and  others  to  a  fuller  and 
more  rewarding  life  If  they  can  be  brought  to 
understand  that  unpaid  volunteer  work  out- 
side their  circle  or  friends  and  relatives  can 
be  just  as  worthwhile  as  paid  work  and  Is 
urgently  needed. 

They  also  must  get  out  and  about  and  help 
get  the  truth  across  to  all  our  fellow  country- 
men. Thank  you. 

Senator  Harris.  Very  good.  One  of  the 
things  that  I've  run  Into  Is  the  serious  prob- 
lem In  getting  support  for  these  kinds  of 


programs.  There  are  a  lot  of  myths  that  peo- 
ple t>elleve.  I  appreciate  what  you  have  had 
to  say  and  what  you've  said  Is  in  our  record 
which  will  be  circulated  and  which  will  be- 
gin. I  hope,  to  do  something  about  correct- 
ing those  m>ths.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Next,  I  would  like  to  call  on  Mr.  John 
Hoppls  who  is  Supervisor  of  the  Special  Unit 
on  Aging  of  the  Department  of  Institutions. 
Social  and  Rehabilitative  Services.  John, 
we're  glad  you're  here. 

Statement  of  Mr.  John  Hoppls,  supervisor, 
Ei)ecial  unit  on  aging.  Department  of  Institu- 
tions, Social  and  Rehabilitative  Services. 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma;  Senator  Harris, 
oiWjehalf  of  Mr.  L.  E.  Rader,  Director  of  the 
Ddpt.  of  Instiiutlons.  Social  and  Rehabilita- 
tive Services,  I  should  like  to  express  appre- 
ciation to  you  for  the  Department's  being 
included  in  this  meeting,  and  my  personal 
appreciation  for  being  asked  to  represent  the 
Department.  I  would  also  like  to  say  that 
the  selection  of  the  site  for  this  meeting  is 
excellent,  since  it  is  in  low-cost  housing  for 
the  elderly  complex,  and  In  space  provided 
for  a  program  for  the  older  people  and  one 
which  was  funded  with  Title  HI  funds  under 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965. 

Recently,  an  ambitious  attempt  to  deter- 
mine and  hopefully  to  meet  many  of  the 
needs  of  Older  Americans  has  been  initiated. 
This  attempt  is  the  President's  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  to  be  held  in  November, 
1971.  and  the  preparatc^ry  activities  of  that 
conference. 

During  1970  each  state,  in  preparation  for 
the  National  White  House  Conference,  held 
a  number  of  meetings  called  White  House 
Community  Forums,  in  which  older  Amer- 
icans were  Invited  to  "speak  to  the  nation" 
about  their  needs  in  the  nine  areas  of:  In- 
come, Health  and  Mental  Health,  Nutrition, 
Housing,  Transportation,  Employment  and 
Retirement.  Education.  Retirement  Roles 
and  Activities,  and  Spiritual  Well-Belng. 

In  Oklahoma  157  White  House  Community 
Forums  were  held  in  63  counties;  with  7,952 
persons  attending.  Participants  were  asked 
to  fill  out  a  questionnaire  about  their  needs 
and  to  rank  the  nine  needs  in  order  of  their 
importance.  They  ranked  them  as  follows: 

1.    INCOME 

Slightly  more  than  one-half  of  the  partici- 
pants reported  Incomes  of  less  than  $200  per 
month.  The  median  Income  for  older  re- 
spondents was  $182.  Almost  two-thirds  of  the 
older  persons  completing  the  questionnaires 
relied  up>on  some  combination  of  earnings; 
Social  Security,  employee  pension,  annuity, 
Old  Age  Assistance,  savings  and  Investments, 
and  relatives  for  their  Income.  Other  re- 
spondents relied  solely  upon  one  of  these 
resources  for  their  entire  Income.  Social  Se- 
curity, for  example,  was  the  sole  source  of 
income  reported  by  16%  of  the  older  persons. 

Income  was  an  extremely  Important  vari- 
able In  relation  to  almost  all  the  other  needs 
categories,  with  lower  Income  persons  report- 
ing more  difficulty  in  almost  all  other  needs 
areas. 

Specific  needs  mentioned  by  other  per- 
sons at  the  forums  regarding  income  cen- 
tered around  the  need  for  Increased  Social 
Security  and  welfare  benefits  based  upon  the 
cost  of  living,  and  aroiuid  the  need  for  more 
income  generally. 

We  do  not  feel  that  this  gives  an  accurate 
picture  of  the  median  Income  of  all  the  older 
people  throughout  the  State  because  we  feel 
that  each  person,  in  listing  the  amounts  of 
their  Income,  listed  the  family  Income  rather 
than  their  individual  Income.  We  show  above 
that  a  majority  of  the  people  participating 
In  the  community  forums  were  those  with 
better  than  the  average  income  for  older 
people  In  Oklahoma. 

2.    HEALTH    AND    MENTAL    HEALTH 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  forum  participants 
reported  that  they  had  a  medical  problem 
that  needed  medical  attention  but  which 
was  not  getting  medical  attention.  This  prob- 
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lem  was  especially  severe  among  low-Income 
persons  and  was  more  frequent  among  males. 
Slightly  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  partic- 
ipants reported  they  were  not  able  to  see  a 
physician  when  they  needed  one.  Again,  the 
problem  was  more  severe  among  low-Income 
parsons.  Money  to  pay  for  physicians'  services 
and  prescription  drugs  was  reported  as  not 
available  by  about  one-fourth  of  the  partici- 
pants. The  most  frequently  cited  specific 
needs  In  the  area  of  health  were  more  medi- 
cal facilities,  more  doctors  and  an  Increase 
In  Medicare  benefits 

It  Is  felt  the  need  for  more  doctors  was 
more  extreme  in  small  communities. 

3.    TBANSPOBTATION 

Arranging  for  transportation  from  home  to 
shopping  areas,  churches  and  visiting  friends 
proved  to  be  difficult  for  nearly  one-third  of 
the  forum  participants.  Females  and  lower- 
income  persons  experienced  more  transporta- 
tion difficulties.  A  ranking  of  transportation 
problems  in  the  order  of  their  reported  sever- 
ity was: 

a.  Lack  of  public  transportation 

b.  Do  not  own  automobile  or  can  not  drive 

c.  Can  not  pay  fare  for  public  transporta- 
tion 

d.  Encounters  physical  difficulty  In  getting 
out  and  about 

e.  Encounters  difficulty  In  getting  on  and 
off  buses 

It  Is  recognized  by  older  people  through- 
out the  state  expressing  to  us  that  the  prob- 
lem Is  more  severe  in  rural  areas  where  there 
is  no  public  transportation  available;  how- 
ever, people  in  urban  areas  quite  often  have 
the  same  problem  in  that  public  transporta- 
tion does  not  come  close  enough  to  their 
residence  to  permit  them  to  use  it,  or  the 
older  persons  do  not  have  sufficient  funds 
for  paying  for  this  type  transportation. 

4.    MISCEI.IJtNXOCS 

The  fourth  most  frequently  mentioned 
need  area  was  the  miscellaneous  category 
which  included  primarily  needs  dealing  with 
homemaker  services,  lower  Insurance  rates, 
and  the  need  for  some  sort  of  tax  relief. 
About  10%  of  the  sample  also  indicated  they 
had  been  victims  of  consumer  fraud. 

5.    RETIREME>rr    ROLES    AND    ACTrVTrlXS 

More  than  one-third  of  the  participants 
belonged  to  an  organization  for  retired  per- 
sons. These  people  were  predominately  urban 
and  higher  Income  persons.  Nearly  one-half 
of  these  respondents  frequented  a  senior  citi- 
zens center.  Of  those  not  belonging  to  either 
type  of  organization,  one-half  would  like  to 
do  so. 

6.   ITDTRrnON 

While  no  attempt  was  made  to  conduct  a 
comprehensive  study  of  nutrition,  some  In- 
formation about  the  nutritional  standards  of 
participants  was  obtained  from  the  ques- 
tionnaires. The  great  majority  of  respondents 
cooked  for  themselves  and  encountered  no 
great  difficulty  In  doing  so. 

Males  tended  to  claim  more  difficulty  than 
females.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  respondenu 
ate  alone  and  nearly  one-third  of  these  would 
have  preferred  not  to  do  so.  More  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  forum  participants  found  food 
to  be  packaged  in  too  large  amounts  for  their 
tise. 

7.    HOUSING 

Between  one-third  and  one-half  of  the 
older  persons  attending  the  forums  lived 
alone.  Three-fourths  of  the  persons  not  liv- 
ing alone  lived  with  their  spouse  only.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  fortim  participants  owned 
their  own  homes:  one-fourth  rented,  and  the 
balance  lived  in  nursing  homes  or  had  other 
living  arrangements.  Over  one-third  reported 
difficulty  In  paying  for  hoiising  costs,  includ- 
ing taxes,  rent  and  electricity.  Rural  respond- 
ents were  mwe  likely  to  report  difficulty  in 
paying  for  homing  costs  than  were  urban 
respondents.  Almost  all  older  persons  re- 
ported that  they  were  happy  in  the  neighbor- 
hood where  they  were  living.  The  two  moet 


frequently  mentioned  needs  In  the  area  of 
housing  were  for  more  and /or  better  homes 
and  for  assistance  in  the  upkeep  of  property. 

8.    EMPLOTMENT    AND    RETIKEMENT 

30%  Of  forum  participants  were  working; 
12%  of  these  worked  full  time,  and  the  re- 
maining 18%  were  part-time  workers.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  to  determine  how  many  of 
the  older  persons  would  like  to  have  full  or 
j>art-tlme  employment;  non-resp)onse  to 
these  items,  however,  was  too  high  to  allow 
a  valid  conclusion. 

9.  sprerruAL  well-being 
One  of  the  needs  areas  of  older  persons 
singled  out  for  study  was  the  area  of  spiri- 
tual well-being.  It  was  felt  that  Intangible, 
nonmaterlal  factors  might  well  play  a  part 
In  the  life  satisfaction  of  older  persons.  Spiri- 
tual well-being  was  extremely  hard  to  define 
and  even  more  difficult  to  measure.  Two 
questioniuure  Items  dealt  with  this  need. 
Older  persons  were  asked  if  they  sometimes 
felt  that  they  were  Just  not  wanted,  and  if 
they  sometimes  felt  they  had  nothing  to 
live  for.  Roughly  one-fourth  of  the  respon- 
dents answered  affirmatively  to  both  items. 

10.    EDUCATION 

The  only  specific  recommendations  for 
this  area  of  need  cited  by  older  persons  was 
the  need  for  programs  explaining  fraud  to 
older  persons,  and  a  general  desire  for  con- 
tinuing education. 

Since  1965,  following  the  passage  of  the 
Older  Americana  Act  of  1965,  Oklahoma  has 
made  extensive  efforts  to  work  with  local 
organizations  in  communities  in  developing 
programs  for  older  persons  in  the  communi- 
ties. It  Is  recognized  loneliness  is  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  older  people  have,  and  oxu 
efforts  have  been  in  the  area  of  helping  to 
alleviate  that  loneliness.  With  the  use  of 
Title  III  funds  from  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  and  with  local  resources,  we 
have  developed  49  programs  in  Oklahoma 
which  are  considered  multipurpose  activity 
centers  for  senior  citizens.  It  Is  felt  that 
this  type  program  is  alleviating  the  great 
need,  loneliness,  in  that  it  gives  people  a 
home  away  from  home  during  the  daytime 
where  they  can  meet  new  friends  tmd  re- 
new acquaintances  with  old  friends.  We 
feel  certain  this  is  meeting  a  great  need  of 
older  people,  since  15  centers  that  are  not 
now  being  funded  from  TlUe  III  funds  con- 
tinue to  be  operated  with  local  resources 
only.  Ada  is  a  prize  example  of  this  type 
program's  being  recognized  as  a  need  by 
local  government,  which  Is  now  funding  the 
program.  It  is  also  recognized  that  there 
is  a  need  for  more  funds  for  these  type  pro- 
grams, and  our  dream  is  to  develop  these 
programs  in  every  community  throughout 
the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

It  is  our  belief  that  a  lot  of  the  needs 
axeafi  di-scussed  above  are  being  met  in  these 
centers  at  the  community  level. 

Again,  may  I  express  to  you  our  apprecia- 
tion for   inviting   us   to  participate   in  this 
meeting. 
Thank  you. 

Senator  Haxris.  John,  my  regards  to  Lloyd 
Rader.  And  special  thanks  to  you  for  being 
here  and  for  that  statement  which  will  help 
give  our  considerations  a  little  more  scien- 
tific basis.  It  backs  up  pretty  much  what  has 
been  said  here,  but  it  gives  us  a  little  more 
detail  about  what  others  around  the  state 
feel. 

Before  we  go  on  to  the  next  person  on  our 
prepared  schedule,  I  want  to  ask  at  this  time, 
again,  whether  someone  in  the  audieno« 
might  have  thotight  of  something  to  add. 

TesUmony  of  Mr.  Paul  J.  Lewis,  Ada.  Okla- 
homa: Senator  and  friends.  I'm  a  native 
Oklahoman.  I've  lived  here  most  of  my  life  al- 
though for  a  few  years  I  lived  In  California. 
I'm  a  painter  by  trade.  My  point  Is  this.  In 
the  Congress,  with  all  the  problems  of  the 
elderly,  how  many  billion  dollars  have  been 
approjmated  to  the  space  program  to  shoot 


men  up  on  the  moon?  It's  doing  no  good  to 
nobody.  That's  what  I  can't  understand 
Could  you  give  us  a  rough  estimate? 

Senator  Hareis.  I  believe  they're  spendlna 
at  the  rate  of  about  $3.6  bilUon  a  year.  Thatt 
down  some  but  still  in  the  billions.  I've  been 
one  of  those  strongly  opposed  to  spending  a 
lot  of  money  looking  toward  landing  a  man 
on  Mars  and  bringing  him  back,  and  toward 
a  space  shuttle  that  they're  talking  about 
building.  I  tried  to  get  that  cut  out.  I  opposed 
the  supersonic  transport  plane.  I  think  that 
programs  such  as  the  ones  we're  talking  about 
today  should  take  higher  priority,  and  I  think 
It's  really  important  to  bring  out  this  ques- 
tion of  priorities. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Another  thing  I'd  like  to  ask 
about  Is  this  fact  of  parities  to  fanners  i 
don't  mean  the  little  farmer  that  the  money 
was  originally  meant  for.  but  the  big  farm- 
ers like  the  Senator  who  gets  $170  000  a 
year.  Is  that  right? 

Senator  Harris.  No,  It's  not  right,  and 
that's  why  I  supported  the  National  Farm- 
ers Union  and  others  In  this  year,  for  the 
first  time,  putting  a  limit  on  the  amount  one 
person  can  draw  from  the  farm  subsidy  pro- 
gram, and  that's  long  overdue. 

Mr.  Lewis.  It  seems  that  the  government 
could  do  a  little  bit  less  spending,  just  in 
little  things  like  new  postage  stamps  which 
coat  a  lot  to  produce.  There's  many  thlnra 
like  that.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Harris.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Lewis. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  call  on  Mrs.  Viola 
Blakeley  who  U  the  State  Director  of  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons. 
Thanks  for  coming  and  waiting  here  so 
patiently  all  day.  We'll  be  pleased  to  hear 
from  you. 

income 

Statement  of  Mrs.  Viola  Blakeley.  State  di- 
rector. American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons. Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma:  Senator 
Harris  and  distinguished  guests.  If  everyone 
had  sufficient  income,  most  of  their  problems 
would  be  solved.  They  would  have  the  nec- 
essary means  to  provide  proper  nutrition 
which  In  turn  safeguards  their  health;  they 
should  be  able  to  drive  a  car  which  would 
solve  their  transportation  problems,  and  on 
and  on.  In  other  words  they  could  provide 
all  the  things  which  were  a  part  of  life  be- 
fore they  were  retired  at  65. 

First— I  would  like  to  go  Into  the  social 
security  phase  of  our  lives.  The  Income  avail- 
able ten  years  ago  may  have  been  sufficient 
then,  but  definitely  Is  Inadequate  now.  I 
would  recommend  that  everyone  be  put  on 
social  security  whether  they  were  eligible  or 
not  at  the  time  the  social  security  program 
was  in.stituted.  It  does  not  seem  fair  to  se- 
lect certain  groups  of  workers  and  permit 
them  to  have  social  security,  while  others 
who  have  done  work  Just  as  important — be 
discriminated  against. 

The  social  security  payments  should  be 
adjusted  along  with  the  cost  of  living  Index. 
However,  It  should  not  be  considered  by 
other  pension  plans,  as  a  means  of  lowering 
their  monthly  payments.  The  social  secur- 
ity plan  Is  one  we  have  paid  into  such  as 
any  other  Insurance,  and  Is  not  a  hand-out 
by  the  government. 

Pensions  are  payable  to  widows  of  de- 
ceased veterans  at  $50.40  a  month  or  $604.80 
a  year.  They  must  make  an  Income  report 
every  year,  and  If  they  have  received  more 
than  the  allowable  amount  set  by  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  they  lose  their  p)en- 
slon.  One  case  was  reported  to  me  where  a 
lady  received  a  $500.00  inheritance.  That  year 
her  widow's  pension  was  discontinued.  She 
actually  lost  $104.80.  This  seems  very  un- 
fair, since  people  usually  need  every  nickel 
to  keep  themselves  going.  It  would  be  un- 
derstandable if  she  had  been  reduced  the 
difference  in  amounts  received  and  amcunt 
payable,  she  would  still  have  what  her  regu- 
lar Income  would  have  been. 
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A  retirement  at  65  with  your  income  great- 
ly reduced.  Is  not  a  pretty  picture,  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  you  are  going  Into  a  period  of 
life,  where  doctor  bills  and  other  related 
things  are  constantly  increasing  In  price. 
Many  things  around  the  home  for  Instance, 
that  the  husband  used  to  repair  and  main- 
tain, must  be  hired  done  now,  In  order  to 
keep  up  the  standards  of  his  neighborhood, 
and  maintain  the  value  of  his  property.  This 
Is  an  added  expense. 

In  many  cases  it  Is  found  difficult  to  pay 
his  ad  valorum  taxes  to  keep  his  home,  which 
he  probably  has  paid  for  years  ago,  thinking 
he  would  be  secure  In  his  old  age,  only  to 
And  out  that  real  estate  taxes  are  costing 
him  more  than  he  used  to  pay  for  rent,  and 
money  must  be  saved  out  of  his  meager  pen- 
sion checks  each  month.  In  order  to  meet 
this  tax  bill  at  the  end  of  the  year — or  he 
could  lose  his  home,  thereby  creating  an- 
other problem  for  himself  and  family.  I 
would  like  to  recommend  here,  that  an  addi- 
tional homestead  exemption  of  at  least  $1,000 
be  granted  to  all  persons  at  65  years  of  age. 

With  this  compulsory  retirement  at  65, 
one  must  go  on  Social  Security  If  he  has  It, 
whether  he  is  financially  able  or  not.  In 
these  cases,  If  a  person  Is  still  physically 
able  to  work  at  least  part  time,  and  can  find 
B  Job,  he  should  be  permitted  to  do  so  with- 
out restrictions  In  order  to  help  himself,  as 
many  people  cannot  make  ends  meet  on 
the  amount  paid  them  by  social  security. 

If  not  permitted  to  help  themselves  in 
some  way — the  next  alternative  Is  "welfare," 
again  adding  to  the  tax  load,  Instead  of 
earning  so  he  would  be  able  to  pay  his 
share  of  the  taxes,  this  right  Is  taken  away 
from  him  and  he  Is  forced  Into  poverty. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  the  federal 
statute  on  the  Public  Health  and  Welfare  law 
on  Social  Security,  "ntle  42,  Section  #302. 
page  110.  paragraph  10,  sub-section  A — pro- 
vide that  the  State  Agency  shall,  in  deter- 
mining need  for  such  assistance,  take  Into 
consideration  any  other  Income  and  re- 
sources of  an  Individual  claiming  old-age 
assistance,  as  well  as  any  expense  reasonably 
attrlbutab.e  to  the  earning  of  any  such  in- 
come: except  that  In  making  such  determi- 
nation, of  the  first  $50.00  per  month  of  earned 
income,  the  State  Agency  may  disregard  not 
more  than  the  first  $10.00  thereof,  plus  one- 
half  of  the  remainder." 

I  would  like  to  suggest  and  recommend 
that  this  federal  law  be  amended  to  provide 
a  decent  standard  of  living,  such  as  Presi- 
dent Johnson  recommended  at  the  time  he 
left  office,  namely:  T'hat  each  Individual  be 
permitted  to  earn  or  receive  a  minimum  of 
$3,000  a  year,  without  being  penalized.  Also 
that  Soc.  Sec'y  be  extended  to  cover  both  eye 
and  dental  surgery. 

health    and    NUTKITION 

Health  and  Nutrition  are  closely  related. 
Everyone  should  be  able  to  provide  himself 
and  family  with  the  proper  foods  to  main- 
tain good  health.  People  who  are  on  special 
diets  such  as  diabetics  and  certain  other 
diseases,  need  certain  things  for  their  well- 
being.  In  talking  to  various  people  who  have 
been  on  welfare  and  have  participated  In 
the  "surplus  commodities  program"  state 
there  Is  entirely  too  much  starch  and  not 
enough  of  the  essentials  for  a  balanced  diet. 
Old  people  should  eat  very  sparingly  of 
starchy  products.  These  surplus  calories  can 
be  very  detrimental  to  the  health  of  any- 
one, thereby  encouraging  certain  diseases  as 
heart  trouble,  etc. 

A  well  balanced  diet  is  not  always  the 
cheapest.  But  when  people  do  not  have  the 
means  to  buy  the  necessary  things,  some- 
times they  must  take  what  they  can  get  In 
order  to  survive.  For  persons  who  are  liv- 
ing alone  and  must  eat  out,  perhaps  the 
government  may  in  some  way  select  certain 
places  where  people  could  be  provided  meals 
at  nominal  prices.  But  of  course  this  wouia 
Involve  much  detailed  planning. 


The  Meals  on  Wheels  program  seems  to 
be  very  successful  and  Is  wonderful  for  per- 
sons who  are  unable  to  get  out.  But  there 
are  many  others  who  could  get  out,  and 
If  the  local  schools  would  permit  use  of 
their  cafeterias  at  certain  hours,  proper 
meals  could  be  provided  there  under  the 
direction  of  a  qualified  dietician.  Talks  and 
instructions  could  be  given  during  meals 
informing  persons  of  the  dietetic  value  of 
certain  foods  and  their  relation  to  other 
foods  and  their  uses  In  the  human  body. 
This  would  be  very  helpful  for  people  If  the 
time  comes  when  they  are  able  to  have  food 
provided  or  cooked  for  them  at  home,  they 
will  know  what  foods  to  prepare  in  order  to 
have  a  well  balanced  meal. 

HOUSING 

It  has  been  learned  that  a  great  number 
of  p>eople  who  may  be  eligible  for  housing 
under  the  government  program,  prefer  to  be 
located  in  a  central  part  of  a  city,  rather 
than  In  outlying  communities.  This  Is  due 
to  the  availability  of  stores,  doctors,  hos- 
pitals, etc.  People  who  are  no  longer  able 
to  drive  a  car.  must  walk  In  order  to  partake 
of  these  services.  So  I  would  recommend 
that  the  location  of  these  government  proj- 
ects be  given  consideration  to  all  these  de- 
tails before  selecting  a  site  and  construc- 
tion begins.  Also,  that  money  not  be  wasted 
on  swimming  pools  and  such  unnecessary 
items  in  these  buildings.  The  percentage  of 
people  enjoying  or  using  these  things  Is  very 
minimal,  and  the  expense  does  not  Justify 
itself.  These  apartments  should  have  the 
necessary  things  for  decent  living,  minus 
all  the  Jim-cracks  that  are  put  Into  some  of 
them.  Also — the  rooms  could  be  larger  and 
provide  more  storage  space.  This  could  be 
done  at  far  less  expense  than  putting  in  a 
lot  of  useless  things. 

Some  of  these  apartments  have  only  a  tub 
bath.  Many  people  who  have  certain  ail- 
ments are  unable  to  crawl  in  and  out  of  a 
bath  tub,  so  I  recommend  that  a  shower  be 
put  over  the  tub  and  safeguard  rails  be  In- 
stalled on  the  tubs  to  hold  on  to  when  get- 
ting In  and  out,  thus  preventing  many  falls 
and  broken  bones.  An  emergency  button 
should  be  In  each  bathroom  near  the  tub  or 
shower. 

Apartment  houses  should  have  a  small 
porch  or  balcony  for  each  apartment.  Many 
times.  In  the  case  of  persons  who  are  Invalids, 
this  Is  the  only  opportunity  for  them  to  get 
a  Uttle  sunshine  and  fresh  air,  as  they  may 
not  be  able  to  dress  in  order  to  get  out  on 
the  street.  Besides  It  eliminates  the  pent-up 
feeling  so  many  people  have  in  an  apart- 
ment, especially  after  they  have  lived  In 
houses  all  their  lives. 

Could  not  some  individual  houses  or  du- 
plexes be  built  at  a  reasonable  figure,  that 
people  Just  above  the  poverty  level  could 
rent.  I  do  believe  many  could  and  would  pay 
a  reasonable  rent  without  government  sub- 
sidy, but  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  reason- 
able rent  In  many  cities  today.  People  can- 
not pay  rents  from  $100  up  for  a  respectable 
place  to  live,  yet  they  could  pay  a  reasonable 
sum,  which  could  help  them  to  stay  out  of 
the  poverty  level  and  public  welfare,  by  re- 
ducing the  amounts  of  money  they  have  to 
pay  out. 

My  recommendation  Is:  That  the  federal 
government  should  not  give  so  many  free 
hand-outs,  but  create  conditions  to  enable 
retired  people  to  help  themselves,  by  more 
lenient  taxation,  and  give  to  those  able  to 
pay,  more  for  their  money,  so  they  can  re- 
main Independent  and  self-sustEdnlng. 

RETIREIVIENT    AND    ACTIVnTES 

Retirement  does  not  mean  the  end  of  liv- 
ing— it  is  only  changing  the  direction  from 
which  you  have  been  living.  Many  fine  and 
useful  services  can  yet  be  rendered  by  those 
persons  who  find  time  dragging  on  their 
hands.  There  is  an  organization  known  as 
the  American  Association  of  Retired  Persons 
who  have  a  wonderfiU  program  for  the  re- 


tired. They  are  a  service  organization,  and 
have  chapters  established  throughout  the 
country,  with  a  total  membership  of  over  two 
million. 

Each  month  the  various  chapters  are  asked 
to  report  on  work  done  by  individuals  who 
have  helped  someone  else  without  pay.  This 
volimteer  service  consists  of  many  varied 
things,  from  baby  sitting  to  the  more  active 
who  visit  hospitals,  work  with  veterans  or- 
ganizations and  hospitals.  Red  Cross,  Boy 
Scouts,  church  work,  and  dozens  of  other 
projects.  It  has  been  a  wonderful  morale 
builder,  and  has  been  very  successful,  since 
It  gets  people  active,  and  in  helping  others 
who  may  have  greater  problems,  they  forget 
some  of  their  own.  They  establish  friend- 
ships with  other  persons,  all  of  which  makes 
their  lives  more  meaningful.  This  is  also  a 
great  help  in  maintaining  health.  When  one 
permits  himself  to  become  inactive  and  dis- 
interested in  other  people,  life  becomes  a 
bore,  he  Is  lonely,  and  soon  bad  health  de- 
velops. 

Senator  Harris.  That  was  a  really  good 
statement,  Mrs.  Blakeley,  and  I  thank  you 
very  much. 

Is  there  anyone  else  from  the  audience 
who  would  like  to  come  up  here? 

Reverend  Smith.  I  want  to  speak  about  the 
World  War  I  veterans.  I'm  a  veteran.  When 
they  raise  the  social  security  they  cut  the 
soldiers  pension  to  the  extent  of  what  the 
raise  amounted  to.  In  1966,  I  have  $75  extra 
Income.  They  penalized  me  $360  for  $75.  They 
take  away  the  incentive  to  try  to  help  your- 
self. Naturally  I  am  disabled.  I  have  diabetes 
and  high  blood  pressure.  I  was  the  minister 
in  a  church  for  38  Vi  years.  I  think  I  have 
led  a  good  life.  I  was  asked  by  a  pastor  to  come 
and  fill  In.  I  paid  my  expenses  over  there 
and  got  $10,  and  they  demand  you  to  give 
that  $10  in.  They  don't  allow  you  anything. 
So  they  forced  me  to  report  that.  Trying  to  be 
honest,  I  reported  It.  They  came  back  and 
penalized  me  $360.  So  they  took  my  entire 
veterans  check  In  February  and  they  took 
half  of  It  from  then  on  until  they  collected 
$360.  They  gave  as  a  reason  that  I  hadn't  let 
them  know  that  I  was  going  to  make  that 
much  money.  I  didn't  know  that  I  would  even 
be  able  to  preach,  but  I  was  asked  to  fill  in. 
I  think  that  year  with  being  selected  to 
speak  I  received  an  extra  $75.  I  cant  see 
such  injustice  being  imposed  on  men  who 
try  their  best  to  live  honest. 

Senator  Harris,  I  think  this  Is  one  of  the 
greatest  steps  I've  ever  seen  a  Senator  take 
to  get  right  down  to  the  heart  of  the  problems 
we're  faced  with.  I  appreciate  It  with  all  my 
heart.  Thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  having 
my  say. 

Senator  Harris.  Thank  you.  Reverend 
Smith. 

Mr.  Charles  Blakeley.  I'm  Charles  Blake- 
ley. Our  legislature  must  determine  the 
standard  of  living  under  welfare.  They  forget 
to  add  medical  expenses  as  part  of  that 
standard  of  living.  When  a  doctor  treats  a 
medicare  patient  he  should  be  bound  to  ac- 
cept the  medicare  payment  as  the  full 
amount.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Harris.  Thank  you. 

Now,  I  want  to  call  on  Mr.  U.  S.  Grant  who 
Is  the  business  representative  of  the  Carpen- 
ters Union  and  financial  secretary  of  the  Ada 
Trades  Council.  He's  an  old  friend  of  mine 
and  has  sat  patiently  through  the  morning 
and  afternoon.  We're  glad  you're  here  and 
we'll  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

Statement  of  Mr.  U.  S.  Grant,  business 
representative.  Carpenters  Union,  and  finan- 
cial secretary,  Ada  Trades  Council,  Ada,  Okla- 
homa: Thank  you.  Senator.  This  is  the  most 
patient  group  I've  been  before  In  a  long  time. 
They've  sat  here  all  day  and  they've  been  In- 
terested In  It.  I've  heard  some  g;ood  recom- 
mendations here.  I  can  concur  with  most 
everything  that's  been  said  here  today.  We 
find  there's  a  real  need  for  the  senior  citi- 
zens. Your  income  is  almost  set.  You're  not 
going  to  get  much  raise  in  pay  If  you  go  out 
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and  work.  But  you  do  have  a  need.  In  the 
labor  field,  including  the  construction  field, 
we've  been  getting  about  a  10  percent  raise 
a  year  for  the  last  ten  years  or  so.  I'm  talk- 
ing about  someone  who  Is  drawing  about  $600 
a  month;  when  he  gets  a  10  percent  raise  he 
gets  $60.  When  you  get  a  10  percent  raise  In 
social  security.  If  you're  getting  $80  a  month, 
you  get  an  $8  raise.  Wet:  $8  and  $60  Is  a 
whole  lot  of  difference  when  you're  talking 
about  the  cost  of  Uvlng  Someone  said  that 
social  security  should  be  tied  to  the  cost  of 
living.  That  would  be  fine  If  you  draw 
enough  to  start  with. 

I'm  not  going  to  go  through  all  the  needs. 
We've  heard  them  and  there  are  many,  many 
more  of  them  here.  But  there  is  going  to  have 
to  be  something  done  because  inflation  Is 
eating  up  your  Incomes,  what  you've  already 
saved.  I  go  along  with  most  of  the  govern- 
ment programs;  they're  real  good.  But  when 
they  go  far  out  like  this  supersonic  plane  and 
past  the  moon  and  spend  billions  of  dollars 
when  the  main  programs  that  we  should  start 
are  In  the  graas  roots,  here,  to  help  the  peo- 
ple, then  I  have  to  say  that  I  can't  go  along 
with  that:  there's  Just  not  that  much  out 
there.  We  need  It  right  here  and  now.  We 
need  some  a.ssistance  and  we  need  It  fast.  If 
you  do  get  a  10  percent  raise,  before  you 
even  get,  your  check  the  cost  of  living  is  go- 
ing to  nKX,  that  up.  These  medical  bills  and 
the  medicine  you  buy  Is  so  high  I  saw  a  car- 
toon in  the  paper  recently.  A  man  was  travel- 
ling across  the  desert.  He  came  to  a  container 
of  water  with  cups  there.  Under  It  It  said, 
"$10  a  cup,"  and.  up  above.  It  said.  "The  law 
of  supply  and  demand."  (laughter).  When 
you  go  lo  the  drug  store  you  have  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  which  is  going  to  eat  yovi 
up.  There  are  going  to  have  to  be  some  con- 
trols now.  We  have  to  get  down  to  the  grass 
roots  of  this  thing  and  begin  to  help  the  peo- 
ple who  need  It  In  time,  before  you  starve  to 
death.  They  talk  about  locking  the  barn  door 
after  the  horse  has  gotten  out:  well,  that's 
Just  about  like  some  of  the  things  this  Ad- 
ministration has  tried  to  do.  The  President 
vetoed  the  bill  to  train  some  more  doctors 
and  then  turned  around  and  gave  more 
money  for  some  overseas  project  or  $10  bil- 
lion for  a  war  we  can't  hope  to  win. 

I  think  the  thing  we  need  to  do  Is  tell  the 
Senator  whai  we  think  about  the  programs 
we  know  about.  He  has  this  record  here  and 
he  U  going  to  take  It  back  and  be  Is  going 
to  be  your  spokesman.  A  program  like  this 
might  not  make  him  very  popular.  He'd  get 
more  votes  by  voting  for  a  $10  billion  air- 
plane or  some  space  program,  but  he's  try- 
ing to  help  you  and  It  won't  hurt  him.  I'm 
speaking  the  truth.  When  you  get  Into  these 
grass  roots  progrsuns  helping  the  people  back 
home  they  say  It  Is  Inflationary  and  you're 
going  to  bankrupt  the  country — this  $6  a 
month  we're  going  to  give  the  senior  citizens 
Is  going  to  cause  Inflation. 

Another  thing  this  Administration  said  was 
that  unemployment  would  help  the  country. 
In  the  unemployment  office  for  the  first  time 
In  the  history  of  Ada  they  ran  500  people 
through  the  office  la  one  week.  Inflation  Is 
not  going  to  be  curbed  until  we've  got  the 
money.  Inflation  Is  going  to  eat  you  up  and 
If  you  don't  get  In  there  and  help  support 
some  legislation  then  you  are  going  to  get 
left  behind. 

Those  people  are  up  there  because  we  sent 
them  up  there.  We  have  the  supply  and  they 
have  the  need  for  our  votes  or  they  aren't 
going  to  go  back  up  there.  We  have  to  say  that 
we  aren't  going  to  support  you  unless  you  give 
us  some  legislation  to  help  us.  As  long  as 
you're  quiet  they're  going  to  somehow  pacify 
you.  You  may  not  be  able  to  go  up  there  and 
tell  them  what  you  need,  but  you  have  a 
man  you've  sent  up  there  who  will.  He  did 
it  before  and  he's  come  and  stood  behind 
some  programs  we've  started  which  are  mak- 
ing progress.  He  may  not  win  any  votes,  but 


he's  not  looking  for  votes,  now.  he's  trying 
to  help  the  people.  I  think  we  have  one  of 
the  finest  groups  of  representatives  from  our 
state,  the  Senator  here  and  Congressman  Carl 
Albert. 

The  senior  citizens  will  be  with  us  always 
because  when  you  pass  on  we  will  take  your 
place  and  we'll  have  a  need.  too.  The  time  to 
get  that  need  filled  Is  now  and  get  ahead  of 
It.  We  appreciate  you.  Tou've  been  a  good 
audience.  There's  a  wealth  of  knowledge 
here  and  we've  heard  it  today.  I  never  knew 
there  were  so  many  needs  but  I  knew  there 
were  a  lot.  The  government  has  the  means, 
the  money,  and  we  have  the  ways.  If  they 
can  get  the  means  down  here  we  have  the 
ways  to  spend  It. 

Senator  Harris.  Thank  you.  That  was 
mighty  good.  I  would  like  to  call  on  Reverend 
Kerney  Graham  of  the  Asbury  Methodist 
Church  and  representative  of  the  Ada 
Ministerial  Alliance. 

Statement  of  Rev.  Kerney  Graham.  Asbury 
Methodist  Church,  and  representative  of  the 
Ada  Ministerial  Alliance.  Ada,  Oklahoma:  As 
a  minister,  part  of  my  Job  Is  dealing  with 
people's  problems  and  everybody  has  prob- 
lems. Sometimes  it  worries  me  that  we  get  a 
rather  had  vantage  point  when  we  dwell  on 
them  too  much  but  I  hope  we  haven't  done 
that  here  today.  I  recall  a  radio  program  that 
I  heard  once,  an  Interview  type  program, 
where  they  asked  the  people  what  the  best 
age  to  be  was.  Everyone  had  different  sug- 
gestions. Some  thought  being  three  years  old 
and  being  innocent  would  be  wonderful. 
Some  said  six  or  eight  or  sixteen  or  twenty- 
Ave.  One  lady  finally  brought  the  house  down 
when  she  said  the  best  ags  to  be  Is  whatever 
.-tge  you  happen  to  be.  I  guess  this  was  her 
way  of  saying  one  good  age  to  be  Is  old.  Eclng 
old  isn't  all  bod:  at  leait  I  hope  It  Isn'i  be- 
cause I'm  going  to  be  there  myself  one  of 
these  days.  I  talked  to  a  fellow  the  other  day 
who  thought  It  would  be  good  to  be  twenty- 
flve.  but  I  disagreed  with  him  because  I 
wanted  to  become  a  grandfather.  I've  heard 
so  many  people  talk  about  how  thrilling  It  is 
to  be  a  grandparent.  So  there  are  advantages 
to  being  old. 

Every  age  In  life  has  Its  problems.  My 
twelve  year  old  son  thinks  he  has  tremen- 
dous problems  because  he's  not  as  old  as  his 
dad.  My  eight  year  old  thinks  his  problems 
are  even  worse  because  he's  not  as  old  and 
big  as  his  brother.  Many  of  our  old  people 
think  their  problems  arc  bad  because  they're 
not  as  young  as  their  children.  I  guess  there's 
Just  no  point  In  life  when  everything  looks 
bright. 

Many  here  today  have  mentioned  the  good 
things  about  being  old  and  the  fun  they're 
having.  In  the  process  of  preparing  for  this 
meeting.  I  met  with  a  group  of  retired  peo- 
ple In  my  church  to  see  what  I  might  say 
In  their  behalf  and  I  was  very  surprised  that 
they  had  no  complaints,  no  problems  that 
they  didn't  feel  that  they  could  deal  with. 
In  fact,  almost  unanimously  they  said  that 
they've  never  had  It  so  good.  They  were  quite 
happy.  I  think  they  were  a  select  group  of 
people  among  the  retired.  They  are  people 
who  have  been  able  to  save  some  money  or 
work  for  a  company  that  had  a  retirement 
program.  They  are  young  enough  to  be  In 
good  health  and  have  their  spouses  and  live 
In  their  own  homes.  So  life  seems  very  good 
to  them  at  this  point. 

But  I  think  there  are  other  categories  of 
people  who  don't  have  it  quite  so  good  In 
their  old  age.  I  felt  the  contribution  I  could 
make  would  be  to  tell  you  about  one  of  the 
elderly  widows  from  my  congregation.  She 
called  me  on  the  telephone  because  she 
couldn't  come  to  the  meeting  we  had.  I 
want  to  share  her  crucial  problems.  She 
speaks.  I  think,  for  a  great  many  older  peo- 
ple. Maybe  I  can  just  present  her  problenu 
here.  She  is  a  lady  who  lost  her  husband: 
she  Is  In  her  early  80's;  her  health  has  slipped 


and  she  has  to  pay  $.'}0  or  $40  a  month  for 
medicine;  she  has  had  to  quit  her  church 
contributions  altogether  which  I  had  a  hard 
time  comforting  her  about.  She's  Just  that 
hard  pressed.  She  has  social  security  supple- 
mented  by  welfare.  They  had  savings  but  her 
husbard  had  a  stroke  and  was  paralyzed  for 
about  three  years  before  he  died  and  that  ate 
up  all  their  savings.  So  she  Is  dependent  on 
the  welfare  supplement  to  bring  her  in- 
come up  to  $104.90.  I  believe.  She  Uvea  in 
ner  own  home  and  wants  to  live  there  as 
long  as  she's  able  to.  Her  taxes  which  were 
just  due  were  $57.  .She  was  able  to  get  them 
reduced  to  $38  some  way.  She  was  able  to  pay 
her  taxes  and  keep  her  nome  but  she  doesut 
have  much  left  to  live  on.  She  has  a  very 
critical  pro'olem.  I  understand  that  people 
who  rent  homes  and  draw  welfare  get  a  rent 
.'.upplement.  but  those  who  live  In  t:ielr  own 
homes  don't  get  a  supplement,  but  yet  they 
have  the  malntsrance  coets  which  renters 
do  not  have. 

I  spoke  with  the  ministers  of  the  commu- 
nity also  to  get  their  views,  and  this  Is  one 
of  the  very  crucial  problems  which  they  sin- 
gled out.  This  is  kind  of  a  forgotten  group  of 
older  people  who  need  help  and  there  is  no- 
body they  can  really  go  to  to  get  that  help. 
If  there  could  be  some  provision  to  adjust 
this  Inequity  so  that  the  people  who  live  la 
their  own  homes  could  get  help  for  upkeep 
and  expenses. 

Being  a  widow  makes  It  even  more  dlfll- 
cult.  I  have  never  understood  why  when 
two  people  live  together  and  one  dies,  If  the 
one  who  dies  happens  to  be  the  woman  the 
man  goes  ahead  and  gets  his  full  benefits. 
But  if  the  mt>n  dies,  the  widow  only  gets  80 
percent  or  so.  I  don't  know  why  she  doesnt 
deserve  as  much  as  a  man  does.  We  suggest 
tins  is  something  that  needs  to  be  corrected. 

Senator  Harris.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Now.  Id  like  to  call  on  Mr.  Floyd  Hardin  of 
the  Poutotcc  County  Welfare  Department 
who  Is  here.  We'd  be  glad  to  hear  anything 
you  have  to  say,  any  suggestions  you  may 
have. 

Statement  of  Mr.  Floyd  Hardin,  county  ad- 
ministrator. Pontotoc  County  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  Ada.  Oklahoma:  I  would  like 
to  enumerate  some  points  that  I  have,  even 
though  It  Is  repetition.  But  you  wanted  to 
hear  about  the  problems.  We  talked  with 
some  people  to  determine  what  they  felt 
their  principal  problems  were  and  we  tried 
to  emunerate  them  in  the  way  they  thought 
they  should  be  rated.  This  is  what  people 
have  told  us  or  what  we  have  observed. 

I.  COST  or  MEDICINE 

Older  people  most  often  complain  of  the 
large  amount  of  medicine  they  must  take  reg- 
ularly, which  consumes  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  money  available  to  them.  Help 
from  their  families  is  often  necessary,  when 
available. 

The  cost  of  this  Item  tends  to  be  larger  In 
a  nursing  home,  when  the  Individual  Is  not 
In  a  position  to  make  his  own  ptirchases  at 
a  discount  store. 

II.  INADEQUATI  GRANTS 

One  of  ths  principal  problems  in  this  area 
Is  that  medical  costs  must  be  paid  from 
money  budgeted  for  other  necessary  ex- 
penses— which  creates  a  continual  shortage. 

If  medical  expenses  should  be  more  ade- 
quately covered  in  assistance  grants,  or  In- 
cluded In  social  security,  there  would  need 
to  be  a  far  more  rigid  control  than  we  have 
at  this  time  as  to  what  constitutes  "needed" 
medical  expense.  Family  physicians  could  be 
of  great  benefit. 

in.  TRANSPORTATION 

In  towns  •without  bus  service  and  in  the 
rural  or  semi-rural  areas  this  has  become  a 
real  problem.  Although  mpst  of  the  older 
people  have  moved  to  or  near  some  town  this 
has  not  solved  the  transportation  need. 
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They  stlU  must  get  to  the  grocery  store, 
doctor's  office,  commodity  distribution  point, 
church,  etc.  Taxi  service,  even  when  available. 
Is  very  expe-islve. 

A  special  fare  for  older  people  is  needed. 

rv.  LONELINESS 

Boih  at  home  and  In  nursing  homes  people 
leel  neglected  due  to  a  lack  of  familiar  faces 
and  conveisatlon  with  people  who  can  talk 
■with  them  on  a  basis  of  common  interest. 

This  Is  primarily  a  department  and  com- 
munity problem.  Senior  centers  have  helped 
considerably. 

V.    MEDICAL    CARE     (RITRAL) 

Many  areas  do  not  have  doctors,  physi- 
cians seldom  make  home  calls  even  In  their 
home  territories.  This  means  that  many 
problems  which  might  be  prevented  become 
serious  due  to  lack  of  early,  preventive  care. 

Improved  transportation  would  help,  as 
would  the  availability  of  doctors'  assistants 
or  even  trained  nurses  and  nurses'  aides. 

VI.  HOUSEWORK  AND  PREPAS.\T10N  OF  MEALS 

Old  people,  especially  men.  often  fall  luto 
a  habit  of  eating  the  wrong  kinds  of  foods  at 
irregular  Intervals.  Keeping  the  house  In  or- 
der follows  the  same  routine. 

Some  help  has  been  given  by  meals-on- 
wheels,  church  groups,  friends,  and  neigh- 
bors. Thus  far  It  has  fallen  short  of  meeting 
the  need  on  a  sustained  basis,  and  many 
are  overlooked. 

VII.  HOtrSINO 

In  spite  of  several  housing  projects  there 
remains  a  shortage  of  rental  units  within  a 
reaoonable  price  range.  Increasing  shelter  al- 
lowances In  a-sslstance  grants  would  offer 
some  help,  but  would  be  offset  by  an  Increase 
In  rental  costs  across-the-board. 

If  real  estate  groups  were  given  assistance 
in  the  construction  of  homes  they  could 
probably  afford  to  rent  them  for  the  amount 
we  can  pay,  or  the  people  with  other  types  of 
Income. 

VIII.  SAFETY 

Danger  Irom  nre.  tornadoes,  sudden  Illness, 
burglai%,  etc.  Is  a  continuing  threat.  We 
have  worked  ■with  Civil  Defense,  churches, 
and  neighbors  in  this  area.  A  program  of  this 
type  works  well  in  the  beginning  but  requires 
regular  attention  to  keep  the  Interest  alive. 

SUMMARY 

Within  the  Items  listed  there  are  many 
more  problems.  This  department  has  contin- 
ually worked  at  the  task  of  enlisting  local 
groups  in  attempting  to  meet  a  substantial 
part  of  these  needs.  We  have  found  that 
many  willing  people  and  organizations  are 
only  vaguely  aware  of  services  that  can  be 
given  In  addition  to  financial  assistance.  Our 
efforts,  although  there  is  much  that  is  yet  to 
be  done,  have  served  to  impress  and  amaze 
people  regarding  the  ser'Wces  carried  on  in 
our  program.  Also,  It  has  brought  to  their 
attention  an  area  of  responsibility  that  has 
properly  belonged  to  the  general  public  all 
along. 

I  think  this  has  been  a  real  good  meeting. 
If  there's  any  value  In  democracy  In  action 
this  has  been  beneficial  and  I  think  we  ought 
to  appreciate  Senator  Harris's  coming  here. 

Senator  Harris.  Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Panst  I»rice.  Senator.  I  have  one  more 
thing  on  my  mind.  Most  of  the  problems  we 
have  listened  to  here  today  have  been  con- 
cerned with  the  person  who  Is  already  re- 
tired. I  could  cite  any  number  of  small 
business  people  who  have  spent  their  lives 
in  their  small  business  with  adequate  means 
as  long  as  they  were  able  to  operate  their 
business.  But  the  day  comes  when  they  are 
eligible  for  social  security  and  there  Is  no- 
body available  to  operate  the  business.  Ha 
liquidates  the  business  and  could  he  hold 
on  to   what  he   gets   from  the  business  It 


would  make  him  independent.  He  would  pay 
Income  taxes  and  he  would  be  a  contributing 
citizen  to  society.  But  the  way  the  situation 
stands  now,  by  the  time  he  pays  the  Income 
tax  on  the  other  and  makes  some  sort  of 
arrangements  for  living  some  place  else  he 
finds  himself  with  not  enough  income  to 
sustain  him.  There  have  been  some  Ideas 
projected  that  maybe  If  this  Income  tax 
could  be  deferred  the  man  could  have  the 
use  of  his  money  as  long  as  he  lived  and  as 
long  as  his  wife  lived.  Most  of  us  have  ed- 
ucated our  children  and  they  are  fully  ca- 
pable of  taking  care  of  themselves.  We  do 
not  object  to  paying  taxes.  But  we  would 
like  to  have  the  use  of  our  money. 

Senator  Harris.  I'll  look  Into  that,  Mrs. 
P»rlce.  I  would  like  to  say  again,  as  I  said  at 
the  beginning  of  the  hearings,  that  we  are 
grateful  to  you  for  everything  you  have  done 
to  help  us  set  up  this  meeting. 

I  would  like  to  say,  finally,  I  am  grate- 
ful to  everyone  of  you  who  has  taken  part 
in  these  hearings,  and  to  those  of  you  who 
have  been  here  all  day  as  well  as  those  who 
have  had  something  to  say.  It  is  democracy 
in  action.  As  I  said  to  some  of  you  at  lunch.  I 
can  now  put  some  of  these  Issues  with  faces 
and  they  take  on  a  lot  more  life  than  Just 
reading  about  the  issues.  It  Is  important  to 
actually  see  the  people  and  hear  what  they 
have  to  say.  It  certainly  will  help  me  In  what 
I  try  to  do  especially  in  the  coming  session. 
There  Is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  too 
many  of  the  elderly  people  of  Oklahoma  and 
this  country  are  lonely  and  left  out.  That's 
got  to  be  corrected.  We've  learned  about  some 
ways  and  we've  reemphasized  to  each  other 
some  ways  that  that  can  be  done.  And  that 
should  be  the  first  order  of  business  as  this 
new  session  begins  this  coming  Wednesday. 
That  win  be  my  intention  and  this  hearing 
and  your  parts  in  it  have  strengthened  my 
hand  as  I  go  back  up  there.  Now  I'll  call  on 
Reverend  Graham  to  dismiss  us. 

Reverend  Graham.  Let  us  pray.  We  thank 
You  Our  Father  for  the  gift  of  life  that  You 
have  given  us  and  for  the  length  of  days 
we  have  been  permitted  to  enjoy.  We  thank 
You  for  every  blessing  and  every  good  thing 
that  life  has  brought  to  us.  We  are  grateful 
to  be  a  part  of  a  country  In  which  the 
philosophy  seems  to  be  that  the  government 
exists  to  serve  the  people  and  not  vice  versa. 
We  pray  that  Your  blessing  will  be  with 
Senator  Harris  and  with  all  of  his  coworkers 
In  the  Senate  and  the  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent and  all  the  others,  and  that  You  will 
guide  and  direct  this  nation  not  only  In  this 
problem  concerning  the  needs  of  older  peo- 
ple, but  In  many  other  problems  as  well.  We 
pray  that  You  will  direct  their  steps  as  well 
as  ours  and  lead  us  all  in  the  path  of  right- 
eousness. We  pray  in  Christ's  name.  Amen. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  VACATING  ORDER  FOR  REC- 
OGNITION OF  SENATOR  CHURCH 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  previously  entered  for  recogniz- 
ing the  able  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  on 
tomorrow  be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  recess  until  12  o'clock 
meridian  tomorrow. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  no  other  Senator  seeks  recog- 
nition at  this  time,  I  shall  announce  the 
program  for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  will  con- 
vene tomorrow  at  12  o'clock  meridian  fol- 
lowing a  recess. 

Upon  the  approval  of  the  Journal,  if 
there  is  no  objection,  and  the  recognition 
of  the  leaders  under  the  standing  order, 
there  will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 45  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

Following  the  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  tomor- 
row, the  Senate  will  continue  its  consid- 
eration of  the  pending  business. 

There  will  be  no  votes  tomorrow,  Mr. 
President;  and,  under  the  previous  order, 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
tomorrow,  it  will  stand  in  recess  until  10 
a.m.  on  Monday  next. 


RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  12  o'clock 
meridian  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  41  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  imtil  tomorrow,  Friday, 
February  26, 1971,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  25   (legislative  day  of 
February  17 1,  1971: 
District    of    Columbia    Court    of    Appeals 

Hubert  B,  Pair,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  associate  Judge  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  court  of  appeals  for  the 
term  of  years  prescribed  by  Public  Law  91- 
358,  approved  July  29,  1970.  and  vice  a  new 
position  created  by  said  Public  Law  91-358. 
to  which  office  he  was  appointed  during  the 
October-November  1970,  recess  of  the  Senate. 

J.  Walter  Yeagley,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
associate  Judge  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
court  of  appeals  for  the  term  of  years  pre- 
scribed by  Public  Law  91-358.  approved 
July  29,  1970,  and  vice  a  new  position  created 
by  said  Public  Law  91-358,  to  which  oflloe 
he  was  appointed  during  the  October-No- 
vember 1970,  recess  of  the  Senate. 

In  the  Navt 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Navy 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  6231,  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while 
so  serving: 

Rear  Adm.  Prank  W.  'Vannoy,  U.S.  Navy. 

Rear  Adm.  Means  Johnston,  Jr.,  VS.  Navy. 

Rear    Adm.    Harold    E.    Shear.    U.S.    Navy. 

Rear  Adm.  Prank  W.  Vannoy,  U.S.  Navy, 
for  appointment  as  Navy  senior  member  of 
the  Military  Staff  Committee  of  the  United 
Nations  pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  711. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


February  25 y  1971 


HIGHWAY    SAFETY    RECEIVES    AT- 
TENTION IN  PERCEPTIVE  ARTICLE 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  years  we  have  been  attempting  to 
cope  with  the  problem  of  mayhem  on 
our  roads  and  streets.  We  have  known 
during  most  of  this  time  that  the  ma- 
jority of  vehicle  crashes  are  caused  by 
problem  drivers,  such  as  alcoholics,  nar- 
cotics addicts,  and  the  habitual  reck- 
less driver.  However,  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, including  our  courts,  have  been 
reluctant  to  identify  and  deal  firmly  with 
this  individual. 

The  news  media  is  beginning  to  give 
the  problem  driver  the  attention  he 
should  have  as  a  menace. 

An  article  by  Smith  Hempstone,  pub- 
lished in  the  Evening  Star  of  February  24, 
deals  effectively  with  the  problem  driver 
and  focuses  the  spotlight  on  him. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Zap  the  Highway  Cono  With  Scabi.et 

Lttters 

(By  Smith   Hempstone) 

Too  much  blood  has  been  shed.  The  cas- 
ualty lists  grow  longer  dally.  It's  time  for  a 
cease-fire  on  this  country's  highways. 

Our  streets,  roads  and  Interstate  freeways 
have  become  free-flre  zones  In  which  more 
Americana  are  killed  each  year  than  have 
died  In  six  years  of  warfare  In  Vietnam.  In 
one  recent  year,  the  butcher's  bill  was  52,500 
deaths.  2  million  disabling  Injuries  and  an 
economic  loss  of  close  to  $10  billion. 

P>undamentally,  the  problem  is  that  there 
are  too  many  cars,  many  of  them  of  unsafe 
construction,  being  driven  too  fast  by  too 
many  drivers  who  are  reckless.  Inexperienced 
or  stupid,  sometimes  all  three.  Those  to 
whom  the  bottle  Is  no  stranger  add  an  extra 
element  of  peril  for  those  who  must  run 
the  automotive  gantlet. 

Because  the  problem  Is  a  complex  one, 
there  can  be  no  single  solution  to  It.  But  a 
step  toward  sanity  might  be  made  by  Identi- 
fying the  highway  Viet  Cong,  the  multiple 
offenders  who  terrorize  our  roads  and  make 
a  commuter's  mere  survival  a  feat  worthy  of 
a  campaign  ribbon. 

Recidivist  traffic  offenders,  who  are  nearly 
as  great  a  menace  to  society  as  the  felons 
who  stalk  our  sidewalks,  number  In  the  many 
tens  of  thousands.  They  come  from  every 
age  and  ethnic  group,  every  stratum  of  so- 
ciety, every  occupation:  Teen-agers,  house- 
wives, businessmen,  laborers. 

And  they  are  at  the  core  of  the  problem, 
make  no  mistake  about  that.  The  Automobile 
Club  of  Michigan,  which  recently  Investi- 
gated the  circumstances  surrounding  363 
fatal  accidents,  found  that  about  25  percent 
of  the  drivers  Involved  had  been  In  an  aver- 
age of  three  previous  accidents.  Translated 
Into  national  terms,  that  would  mean  that 
multiple  offenders  each  year  take  the  lives  of 
about   13.000  people,  iniaict  roughly  500.000 


disabling  Injuries  and  cause  damage  on  the 
order  of  $2.5  billion. 

Most  states  have  laws  on  their  books  which 
give  judges  the  authority  to  Impose  Jail  sen- 
tences or  to  revoke  the  licenses  of  those  who 
have  shown  themselves  to  be  a  menace  to 
themselves  and  to  others.  But  the  automobile 
has  become  such  an  integral  part  of  the  cen- 
taurlan  society  In  which  we  live  that  many 
judges  are  unwilling  to  Invoke  these  penal- 
ties except  In  the  most  extreme  cases:  Lack 
of  a  driver's  license  may  cost  a  man  his  Job. 
or  make  It  Impossible  for  a  widowed  woman 
to  shop  for  her  children. 

And  yet  It  Is  clear  that,  if  the  multiple 
offender  has  rights,  so  too,  does  the  potential 
multiple  victim.  At  the  very  least,  he  (or  she) 
who  has  been  Involved  In  serious  moving 
violations  ought  to  have  his  car  daubed  with 
scarlet  letters  identifying  him  as  what  he  is: 
A  potential  killer. 

One  way  of  doing  this  would  be  manda- 
tory replacement  of  a  car's  regular  license 
tags  with  conspicuously  colored  ones  after 
the  vehicle  had  been  Involved  In  two  moving 
violations  within  a  single  calendar  year. 

Now  there  are  some  nuts,  and  I  fear  their 
tribe  Increases,  who  would  continue  to  drive 
recklessly  even  If  their  cars  were  painted  In 
polka  dots.  But  It  Is  a  reasonable  assump- 
tion that  the  knowledge  his  car  bore  red 
tags  marked  "Dangerous  Driver"  would  slow 
down  most  multiple  offenders,  or  at  least 
give  others  a  fighting  chance  by  Identifying 
him  so  be  could  be  treated  with  extreme 
caution. 

Highway  terrorists  with  three  violations 
could  be  given  tags  of  another  distinctive 
color  bearing  appropriate  lettering.  Such 
drivers  would  be  allowed  to  use  their  cars 
only  for  getting  to  work  and  for  essential 
shopping,  but  not  for  social  purposes. 

Since  most  cars  are  used  by  more  than  one 
driver,  such  a  scheme  admittedly  would  work 
a  hardship  on — and  be  unfair  to — the  safe 
drivers  in  a  family.  But  the  stigma  of  hav- 
ing to  drive  a  car  marked  as  a  potential  killer 
In  Itself  could  generate  family  pressures 
which  might  markedly  reduce  the  burgeon- 
ing number  of  traffic  fatalities.  Normal 
plates  could,  of  course,  be  returned  to  a  ve- 
hicle after  a  stated  period,  perhaps  18 
months,  free  of  moving  violations. 

If  a  hard-core  motoring  malefactor  were 
unimpressed  by  the  restrictions  placed  on 
his  license  and  his  car.  If  he  continued  to  be 
Involved  in  moving  violations,  then  for  his 
sake  and  for  that  of  others  his  license  should 
be  permanently  revoked.  An  automobile  can 
be  a  weapon  as  lethal  as  a  submachine  gun. 
and  no  man  has  an  unalienable  right  to 
either. 

The  drunken  driver,  responsible  for  28.000 
deaths  annually,  has  been  a  serious  problem 
for  years.  With  the  spread  of  the  drug  cul- 
ture, we  face  the  prospect  of  some  very  bad 
trips  Indeed,  for  users  and  non-users  alike. 
With  a  swelling  population  of  204  million 
people  and  80  million  automobiles  on  the 
road,  the  risk  of  allowing  accident-prone 
drivers  to  carry  on  their  fender-crunching 
ways  simply  has  become  unacceptable. 

Thousands  of  people  can  be  marshaled  to 
march  on  Washington  to  protest  American 
casualties  in  Vietnam.  Yet  It  Is  one  of  the 
many  ironies  of  our  crazy  time  that  nobody 
Is  very  much  Interested  In  protesting  against 
those  reckless  drivers  who  kill  and  maim 
thousands  of  their  countrymen  every  year. 

Each  of  us.  If  he  U  honest  with  himself, 
knows  that  he  has  driven  recklessly  on  at 
least  one  occasion.  But  It  oant  go  on  this 
way.  It's  time  to  de-escalate  the  free-flre 
zones  which  our  highways  have  become.  And 
the  situation  has  reached  the  point  at  which 
only  draconlan  measures  can  be  effective. 


VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY  ESSAY  CON- 
TEST WINNER  IN  NORTH  DAKOTA 


HON.  MARK  ANDREWS 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  announce  that 
Miss  Patricia  Colberg  of  Fargo,  N.  Dak., 
has  won  the  Voice  of  Democracy  essay 
contest  in  North  Dakota. 

A  student  at  North  High  School  in 
Fargo,  she  plans  to  enter  North  Dakota 
State  University  this  fall  to  study  either 
bacteriology  or  medicine. 

She  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wayne  J.  Colberg. 

In  her  essay.  Miss  Colberg  describes 
two  things  her  generation  must  do  to 
maintain  freedom  in  America.  They  are: 
Respect  the  opinions  of  otl.ers,  and 
work  through  the  system. 

Her  essay  deserves  public  attention, 
and  I  insert  it  in  the  Record  as  follows: 
Voice  or  Democracy 
(By  Patricia  J.  Colberg) 

"Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for 
you,  but  what  you  can  do  for  your  coun- 
try." These  familiar  words  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent John  Kennedy  typify  what  I  would 
consider  the  responsibility  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  that  one  resource  our  coun- 
try can  boast  Is  so  plentiful — FREEDOM. 
But  before  we  can  determine  the  role  Young 
America  should  play  In  the  maintenance  of 
freedom,  we  must  ask  ourselves  two  ques- 
tions. The  first  pertaining  to  freedom  of  the 
past ;  What  has  made  Freedom  our  Heritage? 
And  the  second  referring  to  freedom  at  pres- 
ent: How  is  freedom  living  In  today's  world? 
The  answers  to  these  questions  concerning 
freedom's  past  and  present  hold  the  key  to 
unlocking  the  door  to  freedom's  future. 

What  has  made  Freedom  our  Heritage? 
Our  nation  was  established  on  the  concept 
of  freedom  for  every  man.  Three  documents 
virtually  assure  that  end:  The  Declaration 
of  Independence — proclaiming  a  free,  In- 
dependent nation;  the  United  States  Cor- 
stltution — actually  establishing  our  country 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights — Insuring  Man's  un- 
deniable UbertJes.  But  there  Is  an  even 
richer  background  of  freedom's  actual  be- 
coming our  heritage  If  we  look  only  to  the 
men  who  fought  for  freedom.  For  without 
these  brave  people  who  dedicated  their  very 
lives  to  gaining  liberty  for  all  men.  freedom 
may  never  have  become  the  cornerstone  of 
America's  foundation  and  those  three  docu- 
ments Insuring  our  freedoms  may  never 
have  been  wrltt«n.  Remember  Thomas 
Paine?  Paine  struggled  defiantly  to  free  the 
colonies  from  Britain's  tyrannical  rule  by 
publishing  a  newspaper  critical  of  Mother 
England.  Nathan  Hale — a  young  school 
teacher  hanged  by  the  British  as  a  traitor — 
spurred-on  the  freedom-fighters  with  his 
famous  last  words:  "I  only  regret  that  I 
have  but  one  life  to  lose  for  my  country." 
And  It  was  the  oratorical  stamina  of  Patrick 
Henry  who  laid  his  life  on  the  line  with 
his  emphatic  conviction:  "Give  me  liberty 
or  give  me  death!"  These  men — three  of  a 
list  of  hundreds — who  substantially  con- 
secrated their  lives  to  the  establishment  of 
a  Free  nation.  These  men  made  freedom  our 
Heritage  because  these  men  struggled  to 
establish  the  liberties  we  enjoy  today  which 
are  guaranteed  by  the  documents  they 
wrote. 
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Freedom — our  Heritage — «stabllsbed  and 
Insured  by  our  founding  fathers.  But  how  Is 
freedom  living  In  today's  world?  Even  today 
there  are  examples  of  young  people  not  bo 
unlike  Patrick  Henry  and  Nathan  Hale,  who 
are  indeed  fighting  to  live  freedom.  A  high 
school  student  from  Kansas  spends  his  sum- 
mer in  Appalachla — Instead  of  Woodstock, 
New  York.  A  young  girl  In  Mississippi  de- 
cides to  stay  in  her  Integrated  school,  rather 
than  following  her  friends  who  enroll  In  an 
all -White  school  In  the  suburb.  A  boy  In 
California  decides  to  attend  college  In  his 
home  state.  He  resolves  to  become  a  student 
leader — in  the  University  Senate  .  .  .  not  the 
8DS.  A  young  man  In  Iowa  Interrupts  his 
education  to  serve  his  country  In  Vietnam. 
Living  examples,  common  all  over  America — 
examples  of  how  freedom  is  Indeed  living  in 
today's  world. 

Freedom — our  Heritage.  The  future  pres- 
ervation of  Freedom  as  President  Kennedy 
Indicated  a  decade  ago  is  to  "do  for  your 
country."  This  primary  responsibility  of 
"doing"  for  America  will  soon  be  shifting  to 
my  generation.  Just  as  my  parents  assumed 
these  citizenship  duties.  They  have  paid 
taxes,  voted  at  the  polls,  served  In  the  armed 
forces.  These  same  requirements  must  be  ful- 
filled by  the  Youth  of  United  States.  But 
besides  these  basics  of  being  a  citizen  In  a 
free  nation,  my  generation  must  do  two 
other  things.  First,  respect  the  opinions  of 
others,  and  secondly,  work  through  the  Sys- 
tem. It  Is  Important  that  If  we  want  to  be 
heard  and  respected  that  we  do  the  same  for 
others  .  .  .  particularly  those  of  the  "other" 
generation.  As  the  writer  Voltaire  once  said: 
"I  disagree  entirely  with  everything  you  say, 
but  111  defend  to  the  death  your  right  to  say 
It." 

The  second  step  Young  Americans  must 
take  Is  to  work  through  the  System,  for  like 
Kenneth  Clark,  author  of  the  book  Civiliza- 
tion, I  believe  that  "order  Is  better  than 
chaos,  creation  better  than  destruction,  and 
human  sympathy  more  valuable  than  Ideol- 
ogy." History  Is  ourselves  and  for  Americans, 
freedom  was  established  as  our  Heritage — 
and  freedom  lives  today.  Freedom's  future  Is 
certain  if  my  generation  continues  to  assume 
the  responsibilities  of  being  free  American 
citizens  and  "do"  for  America. 


PI^ESIDENT  NIXON'S  ECONOMIC 
POLICIES 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  syndicated  Columnist  James  J.  Kil- 
patrick  has  written  an  interesting  analy- 
sis of  President  Nixon's  economic  poli- 
cies. His  column  appeared  in  newspapers 
on  Tuesday,  February  23. 

Mr.  Kilpatrick  points  out  that  the  ad- 
ministration's request  for  an  increase  of 
$40  billion  in  the  ceiling  on  the  national 
debt  is  made  necessary  by  massive  defi- 
cits in  the  Government's  finances  for 
fiscal  1971  and  fiscal  1972. 

He  also  notes  that  the  President's  eco- 
nomic policies  in  many  areas  are  in  con- 
flict with  the  philosophy  enunciated  dur- 
ing the  campaign  for  the  office  which  he 
now  holds. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Kil- 
patrick's  analysis,  entitled  "Nixon's  New 
Course  Aiming  Economy  for  Rocks?"  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Evening  Star,  Feb.  23, 1971) 

FixoN's  New  Cotjksk  Aimiko  Economy  fob 

Bocks? 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

These  are  hard  times  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  The  economy  fiaps  like  a 
wild  spinnaker;  he  cannot  get  the  thing  tied 
down.  He  Is  running  In  a  sea  of  crosscurrents 
and  contradictions,  balling  with  one  arm  and 
steering  with  the  other.  It  Is  not  the  best  mo- 
ment, perhaps  to  ask  our  skipper  to  reflect  on 
the  principles  of  navigation. 

Yet  a  series  of  worrisome  developments  Is 
causing  Increasing  concern  among  Nixon's 
friends  and  supporters  on  the  political  right. 
We  are  not  ready  to  abandon  ship :  Where  do 
we  swim  to?  But  It  would  be  pleasantly  re- 
assuring, all  the  same,  to  know  where  In  the 
hell  we  are  going. 

Treasury  Secretary  Connally  was  up  to  the 
Hill  last  week,  asking  for  a  walloping  $40 
billion  increase  in  the  legal  limit  on  the  na- 
tional debt.  The  Increase  will  have  to  be 
granted. 

No  such  massive  Increase  would  be  re- 
quired If  It  were  not  for  the  massive  deficits 
In  prospect.  Nixon's  budget  message  predicts 
a  deficit  for  the  current  fiscal  year  of  $18  bil- 
lion, and  a  deficit  for  the  next  fiscal  year  of 
$11.6  billion,  but  the  figures  are  written  on 
sand.  It  Is  probable  that  the  deficits — and  the 
debt — will  be  much  greater. 

"What  we  need,"  said  Nixon  not  so  awfully 
long  ago,  "Is  an  intelligently  balanced  econ- 
omy." And  he  went  on  to  complain — this  was 
In  New  York  on  July  6,  1968 — that  "we  have 
not  yet  taken  the  first  step  toward  such  bal- 
ance— toward  regaining  control  over  federal 
deficit  spending  and  the  ever-Increasing 
federal  debt." 

This  was  one  of  the  major  themes  of  the 
Nixon  campaign.  He  belabored  Lyndon  John- 
son for  falling  "to  cut  deficit  spending  which 
Is  the  cause  of  our  present  Infiatlon." 
Budget  deficits,  he  said,  "He  at  the  heart  of 
our  troubles."  For  his  own  part,  he  renounced 
any  "massive  step-up"  In  federal  spend- 
ing programs.  "This  Is  a  prescription  for  fur- 
ther Inflation,"  said  Nixon.  "I  believe  It  Is 
also  a  prescription  for  economic  disaster." 
Well,  we  cheered  our  skipper  then.  He  was 
a  philosopher  of  the  free  enterprise  system. 
"There  Is  nothing  the  matter  with  the  en- 
gine of  free  enterprise,"  he  said  "that  can- 
not be  corrected  by  placing  a  prudent  and 
sober  engineer  at  the  throttle."  In  a  major 
radio  address  on  Oct.  23,  1968,  he  assailed  the 
notion  that  wage  and  price  controls  could 
be  limited  to  a  few  areas.  "In  order  to  con- 
trol wages  and  prices,"  he  said.  "It  would  be 
necessary  to  embark  on  a  road  from  which 
It  Is  very  hard  to  escape  without  major  dam- 
age to  the  freedom  of  all." 

This  was  sound  conservative  doctrine. 
Nixon  warmed  our  hearts  In  a  related  field 
when  he  took  a  "dim  view"  of  any  welfare 
plan  that  might  be  predicated  upon  a  guar- 
anteed annual  Income.  Such  a  plan,  he  said, 
would  be  doubly  wrong:  "First,  It  would  not 
end  poverty;  and  second,  while  It  might  be  a 
substitute  for  welfare,  It  would  have  a  detri- 
mental effect  on  the  productive  capacity  of 
the  American  people." 

Where  are  we,  Cap'n?  The  administration's 
Family  Assistance  Plan,  no  matter  how  It  Is 
sliced  and  buttered.  Is  a  form  of  guaranteed 
annual  Income.  Federal  spending  Is  up.  Infia- 
tlon continues.  And  we  are  offered,  as  a  "re- 
sponsible fiscal  policy."  a  budget  predicated 

upon  real  deficits  and  make-believe  revenues. 

The  dismal  thought  Is  beginning  to  take 

hold  that  Nixon  has  Jettisoned  his  charts  and 

compass  of  1968 — tossed  them  over  the  rail — 

and  now  is  steering  by  the  seat  of  his  pants. 

Last  year  he  would  not  Jawbone;  this  year  he 

will.   The   limited   price   and   wage   controls 
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that  once  were  anathema  now  are  widely 
foreseen.  Nixon  has  us  hanging  on  the  rails. 
Maybe  his  course  leads  to  a  stable  econ- 
omy; but  these  are  desperate  chances  Nixon 
Is  taking.  The  rueful  notion  will  not  go  away 
that  we  preferred  our  skipper  then,  to  our 
skipper  now. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18,  1971 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  February  marks  an  event  both 
proud  and  tragic  in  the  history  of  free 
peoples.  It  is  the  53d  commemoration  of 
Lithuanian  independence,  as  well  as  the 
720th  anniversary  of  the  formation  of 
the  Uthuanian  RepubUc  by  Mindaugas 
the  Great  in  1251. 

It  is  a  proud  commemoration  because 
of  the  long  history  of  liberty  in  the  hearts 
of  the  Lithuanian  and  Baltic  peoples.  It 
is  tragic  because  of  oppressive  occupa- 
tion of  the  Baltic  RepubUcs  by  the  Soviets 
since  1940  and  the  terror  and  genocide 
which  the  Soviet  Government  has  visited 
upon  the  people  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia. 

ftowever,  the  Communists  have  been 
unable  to  break  the  spirit  of  Lithuania. 
They  have  been  unable  to  suppress  the 
aspirations  of  the  Lithuanian  people  for 
freedom  and  the  exercise  of  their  human 
rights.  There  exists  a  strong  bond  be- 
tween all  Lithuanians,  and  a  fierce  pride 
in  the  homeland  in  which  they  believe- 
not  the  Lithuania  of  today,  but  the  Lith- 
uania which  existed  before  1940. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  witnessed  recent- 
ly a  profound  and  tragic  demonstration 
of  the  Lithuanian  urge  for  freedom  in  the 
attempted  defection  from  Lithuania  by 
Simas  Kudirka.  This  single  but  heroic 
act  presented  sufficient  evidence  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  that  the  spirit  and  hope 
of  Lithuania  still  lives.  Although  the  ob- 
stacles may  seem  insurmountable  at  this 
time.  I  am  confident  that  the  Lithuanian 
people  will  achieve  their  long-sought-for 
goal — the  independence  and  liberty 
which  is  the  inherent  right  of  e/ery  man. 

Recently  Mr.  V.  P.  Volertas.  president 
of  the  National  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Lithuanian  American  Community  of 
the  U.S.A..  Inc.,  forwarded  to  me  an  essay 
entitled  "Lithuania's  Fight  for  Free- 
dom—30  Years  of  Soviet  Oppression." 
This  essay  describes  the  history  of  the 
Soviet  occupation  of  the  Baltic  republics 
as  well  as  the  conditions  of  fear  and  re- 
pression under  which  liberty  loving  peo- 
ples must  now  live. 

I  am  inserting  into  the  Record,  for  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues,  a  copy  of  that 
essay  along  with  the  text  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  416  of  the  &9th  Con- 
gress, which  was  passed  by  both  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate. 
I  have  also  included  a  copy  of  a  resolution 
of  the  Lithuanian  Council  of  New  Jersey 
adopted  on  February  13,  1971. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  spon- 
sored a  House  concurrent  resolution  to 
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urge  the  President  to  direct  the  attention 
of  world  opinion  at  the  United  Nations 
and  at  other  appropriate  international 
forums  and  by  such  means  as  he  deems 
appropriate,  to  the  denial  of  the  rights  of 
self-determination  for  the  peoples  of 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  and  to 
bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to  bear 
on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 

The  materials  follow: 
LxTHUAiOA's  Fight   fob   Pkkxdom:    30   Ykaju 
or  SovxTT  OppmxssioN 

For  too  long  too  many  p«ople  throughout 
the  world  have  been  unaware  of  what  hap- 
pened to  the  people  of  Lithuania.  The  Krem- 
lin la  fond  of  saying  that  Russian  Imperial- 
ism died  with  the  czar.  But  the  fate  of 
Lithuania  shows  this  to  be  a  cruel  Action. 
The  Communist  regime  did  not  come  to 
power  In  Lithuania  by  legal  or  democratic 
process.  The  Soviets  invaded  and  occupied 
Lithuania  In  June  of  1940.  and  the  Lithu- 
anian people  have  been  suffering  In  Russian- 
Communist  slavery  for  more  than  30  year*. 

Americans  of  Lithuanian  origin  or  dascent, 
numbering  over  1,000,000  In  the  United 
States,  and  their  friends  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  will  commemorate  two  very  Impor- 
tant anniversaries  during  the  second  part  of 
February,  1971:  (1)  They  will  observe  the 
720th  anniversary  of  the  formation  of  the 
Lithuanian  state  when  Mlndaugas  the  Great 
unllled  all  Lithuanian  principalities  Into  one 
kingdom  In  1351;  and  (3)  They  wUl  mark  the 
53rd  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
modern  Republic  of  Lithuania  on  February 
18,  1918.  But  this  celebration  of  Lithuania's 
Independence  Day  will  not  be  similar  to 
American  celebration  of  the  Poxirth  of  July. 
It  will  contain  no  note  of  Joy.  no  Jubilant 
tone  of  achievement  and  victory.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  observance  will  be  somber,  sorrow- 
ful, underline  with  the  grime  accent  of  de- 
feat and  tragedy.  For  Lithuania  has  lost  Its 
Independence,  and  today  survives  only  as  a 
captive  nation  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

The  Lithuanians  are  proud  people  who 
have  lived  peacefully  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  from  time  Immemorial.  Lithuania  has 
suffered  for  centuries  from  the  "accident  of 
geography."  From  the  West  the  country  was 
Invaded  by  the  Teutonic  Knights,  from  the 
East  by  the  Russians.  It  took  remarkable 
spiritual  and  ethnic  strength  to  survive  the 
pressures  from  both  sides.  The  Lithuanians, 
It  should  be  kept  In  mind,  are  ethnically  re- 
lated neither  to  the  Germans  nor  the  Rus- 
sians. Their  language  Is  the  oldest  In  Europe 
today. 

After  the  Nazis  and  Soviets '  smashed 
Poland  In  September  of  1939,  the  Kremlin 
moved  troops  into  Lithuania  and  annexed 
this  republic  in  June  of  1940.  In  one  of  his- 
tory's greatest  frauds,  "elections"  were  held 
under  the  Red  army  guns.  The  Kremlin  then 
claimed  that  Lithuania  voted  for  Inclusion 
In  the  Soviet  empire. 

Then  began  one  of  the  most  brutual  occu- 
pations of  all  times.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Lithuanians  were  dragged  off  to  trains 
and  Jammed  into  cars  without  food  or  water. 
Many  died  from  suffocation.  The  pitiful  sur- 
vivors were  dumped  out  In  the  Arctic  Siberia. 
The  people  of  Lithuania  have  never  experi- 
enced such  an  extermination  and  annihila- 
tion In  their  long  history  through  centuries 
as  during  the  last  three  decades.  Since  June 
IS,  1940.  Lithuania  has  lost  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  country's  population.  The  gen- 
ocldal  operations  and  practices  being  carried 
out  by  the  Soviets  continue  with  no  end  In 
sight. 

Since  the  very  beginning  of  Soviet-Russian 
occupation,  however,  the  Lithuanians  have 
waged  an  intensive  fight  for  freedom.  This 
year  marks  the  30th  anniversary  of  Lithu- 
ania's  successful    revolt   against    the   Soviet 
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Union.  D\irlng  the  second  peat  of  June  of 
1941  the  people  of  Lithuania  succeeded  In 
getting  rid  of  the  Communist  regime  In  the 
country:  freedom  and  Independence  were  re- 
stored and  a  free  government  was  re-estab- 
lished. This  free,  provisional  government  re- 
mained In  existence  for  more  than  six  weeks. 
At  that  time  Lithuania  was  overrun  by  the 
Nazis  who  suppressed  all  the  activities  of 
this  free  government  and  the  government  It- 
self. During  the  period  between  1940  and 
1953  alone,  more  than  30.000  Lithuanian 
freedom  fighters  lost  their  lives  In  an  orga- 
nized resistance  movement  against  the  In- 
vaders. The  cessation  of  armed  guerrilla  war- 
fare in  1952  did  not  spell  the  end  of  Lithu- 
ania's resistance  against  Soviet  domination. 
On  the  contrary,  resistance  by  passive  means 
gained  a  new  Impetus. 

The  persecution  of  Solzhenltsyn,  the  clamp 
on  Rostropovlch  and  other  dissenters  in  the 
Soviet  Union  received  a  great  deal  of  pub- 
licity In  the  free  world'.s  press.  Very  well  pub- 
licized were  the  Slmas  Kudlrka — Coast  Guard 
tragedy,  the  Hijacking  of  a  Russian  Jet  liner 
by  Brazlnskas  and  his  son,  death  sentences 
imposed  on  two  Jews  and  a  young  Lithuan- 
ian. Vytautas  Slmokaltls,  for  trying  to  escape 
the  Communist  tyranny.  But  this  Is  only  the 
tip  of  the  Iceberg  of  desperation  In  the  Soviet 
empire.  In  slave  labor  camps  in  the  Soviet 
Union  millions  of  people  are  still  being  held. 
Many  dissenters  are  being  confined  to  psy- 
chiatric Institutions  and  being  murdered  by 
the  Kremlin  thugs.  It  Is  an  established  fact 
that  a  brilliant  Lithuanian  linguist,  Dr. 
Jonas  Kazlauskas.  40  years  old.  was  mur- 
dered In  a  psychiatric  hospital  In  Moscow 
three  months  ago.  His  only  "crime"  was  that 
he  bad  received  an  invitation  to  come  to  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  (In  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania)  as  a  guest  professor  for  this 
very  spring  semester  of  1971. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  has  refused  to  recognize  the  seizure 
and  forced  "Incorporation"  of  Lithuania  by 
the  Communists  Into  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics.  Our  Government  maintains 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  former  free 
Government  of  Lithuania.  Since  June  of 
1940.  when  the  Soviet  Union  took  over  Lith- 
uania, all  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
(Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Harry  S.  Truman, 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower.  John  F.  Kennedy. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  and  Richard  M.  Nixon) 
have  stated,  restated  and  confirmed  our 
country's  nonrecognltlon  policy  of  the  occu- 
pation of  Lithuania  by  the  Kremlin  dicta- 
tors. However,  our  country  has  done  very  lit- 
tle. If  anything,  to  help  the  suffering  people 
of  Lithuania  to  get  rid  of  the  Communist 
regime  in  their  country. 

At  a  time  when  the  Western  powers  have 
granted  freedom  and  Independence  to  many 
nations  In  Africa,  Asia  and  other  parts  of  the 
world,  we  must  Insist  that  the  Communist 
colonial  empire  likewise  extends  freedom  and 
Independence  to  the  peoples  of  Lithuania. 
Latvia.  Estonia  and  other  captive  nations 
whose  lands  have  been  unjustly  occupied  and 
whose  rightful  place  among  the  nations  of 
the  world  Is  being  denied.  Today  and  not  to- 
morrow Is  the  time  to  brand  the  Kremlin 
dictators  as  the  largest  colonial  empire  In  the 
world.  By  timidity,  we  Invite  further  Com- 
munist aggression. 

The  United  States  Congress  has  made  a 
right  step  Into  the  right  direction  by  adopt- 
ing H.  Con.  Res.  416  that  calls  for  freedom 
for  Lithuania  and  the  other  two  Baltic  re- 
publics— Latvia  and  Estonia.  All  freedom- 
loving  Americans  should  urge  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  Implement  this  very 
Important  legislation  by  bringing  the  issue 
of  the  liberation  of  the  Baltic  States  to  the 
United  Nations.  We  should  have  a  single 
standard  for  freedom.  Its  denial  In  the  whole 
or  In  part,  any  place  in  the  world.  Including 
the  Soviet  Union.  Is  surely  Intolerable. 


Fehruai-y  25,  1971 


Rksolution  or  thx  LrrHUANiAN  Cotncil  or 
Nxw  Jekset 

On  the  occasion  of  the  53rd  Anniversary  of 
the  Restoration  of  Lithuania's  Independence, 
we  the  representatives  of  the  Lithuanian 
ethnic  community  of  New  Jersey,  assembled 
here  an  February  13,  1971,  In  Newark,  New 
Jersey  to : 

Commemorate  Lithuania's  Declaration  of 
Independence  proclaimed  on  February  15th. 
1918.  In  Vilnius,  whereby  a  sovereign  Lith- 
uanian State,  having  antecedents  In  the 
Lithuanian  Kingdom  established  In  1351.  was 
restored; 

Honor  the  memory  of  the  generations  of 
Lithuanian  freedom  fighters  who  fought  to 
defend  Lithuania's  national  aspirations  and 
values  against  foreign  oppressors; 

Recall  with  pride  the  political,  cultural, 
economic  and  social  achievements  of  tbe 
Lithuanian  Republic  during  tbe  Independ- 
ence era  of  1918-1940; 

Express  our  Indignation  over  the  Interrup- 
tion of  Lithuania's  sovereign  functions  as  a 
result  of  the  military  occupation  of  our  home- 
land by  the  Soviet  Union  on  June  15.  1940, 
during  the  course  of  which  national  tradi- 
tions and  values  were  trammeled,  the  per- 
sonal freedoms  of  the  people  were  suppressed 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  were 
liquidated  by  the  Soviet  genocldal  practices; 

And  to  emphasize  once  again  our  confi- 
dence that,  regardless  of  what  methods  the 
Soviet  oppressors  devise,  they  will.  In  the 
end,  be  unable  to  suppress  the  aspirations 
of  the  Lithuanian  people  for  freedom  and  the 
exercise  of  their  human  rights.  These  hopes 
were  made  most  evident  In  the  recent  suc- 
cessful hijacking  of  a  Soviet  aircraft  to  Tur- 
key by  Pranas  and  Algirdas  Brazlnskas.  as 
well  as  In  Slmas  Kudlrka's  heroic  attempt  at 
defection 

Gravely  concerned  with  the  present  plight 
of  Soviet-occupied  Lithuania  and  animated 
by  a  spirit  of  solidarity  we.  the  members  of 
the  Lithuanian  ethnic  community  of  New 
Jersey. 

Demand  that  Soviet  Russia  Immediately 
withdraw  Its  armed  forces,  administrative  ap- 
paratus, and  the  Imported  Commvmlst 
•colons "  from  Lithuania,  thus  permitting 
the  Lithuanian  nation  to  freely  exercise  sov- 
ereign rights  of  self-determination. 

We  call  upon  our  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives to  make  use  of  every  opportunity  to 
urge  that  President  Nixon  once  again  pub- 
licly reiterates  the  long  sUndlng  United 
States  position  of  non-recognltlon  of  the 
Incorporation  of  the  Baltic  States  of  Estonia. 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  Into  the  Soviet  Union 
and  to  raise  this  Issue  In  the  United  Nations 
and  at  various  International  conferences. 

H.  Con.  Res.  416 

Whereas  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploitation 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights,  is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  Is  an  Impediment  to 
the  promotion  of  world  peace  and  coopera- 
tion; and 

Whereas  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination;  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  political  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultural 
and  religious  development;  and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia.  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  these  rights  by  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  a  program  of  deportations 
and  resettlement  of  peoples,  continues  in  itt 
effort  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of  the 
populations  of  the  Baltic  States;  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  the  firm  and  con- 
sistent policy  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  suport  the  aspirations  of 
Baltic  peoples  for  self-determination  and 
national  Independence;  and 
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Whereas  there  exist  many  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  family  ties  between  the  peoples 
of  the  Baltic  States  and  the  American  peo- 
ple: Belt 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
[the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  urge 
the  President  of  the  United  States — 

(a)  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opinion 
at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other  appro- 
priate international  forums  and  by  such 
means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  denial 
of  the  rights  of  self-determination  for  the 
peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania, 
and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to 
bear  on  behalf  of  tbe  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 

[From  thevCoNCBESsioNAL  Recokd,  Oct.   22, 

1966] 
Concurrent    Resohttion    To    Request    the 

President  of  the  UNrrro  States  To  Urge 

Cebtain  Actions  in  Behalf  of  LrrHUAmA, 

Estonia,  and  Latvia 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1573,  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  416. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  concurrent  res- 
olution will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  concurrent  reso- 
lution (H.  Con.  Res.  416)  to  request  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  urge  cer- 
tain actions  in  behalf  of  Lithuania.  Estonia, 
and  Iditvta. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  present  consideration  of  the 
concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  Its  consideration. 

Mr.  KucHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  am  delighted  that  this  matter  Is  be- 
ing taken  up.  It  deserves  attention  In  this 
session  as  a  mark  of  our  continuing  concern 
for  those  peoples  who  have  been  deprived 
of  their  democratic  institutions  and  are  un- 
able to  speak  for  themselves. 

The  Presidino  Officer.  The  question 
Is  on  agreeing  to  the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
418)  was  agreed  to. 

EXECUTIVE    position 

Tbe  position  of  the  executive  branch  with 
respect  to  the  concurrent  resolution  Is  out- 
lined In  the  correspondence  which  follows: 
Department  or  State, 
Washington,  June  1, 1965. 
Hon.  Thomas  E.  Morgan, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
Bouse  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman;  I  am  writing  in  reply 
to  your  letter  of  May  20.  1965,  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  requesting  the  Department's  com- 
ments on  House  Concurrent  Resolution  416. 
which  has  been  approved  unanimously  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Europe  and  ordered  favor- 
ably reported  to  the  full  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  The  resolution  requests  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  urge  cer- 
tain actions  In  behalf  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania.  The  language  of  the  resolution,  as 
formulated,  is  not  objected  to  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  administration's  program  there  is 
no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this  report. 
Sincerely  yours, 
Douglas  MAcABTHxni  II, 

Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional   Relations. 
(For  the  Secretary  of  State) . 

H.  Con.  Res.  — 
Mr.  Daniels  of. New  Jersey  submitted  the 
foUowlng  concurrent  resolution;   which  was 
resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (the 
Senate  csncurrlng) : 
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concurrent  RXSOLtmON 

Whereas  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploitation 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights,  is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  Is  an  Impediment  to  the 
promotion  of  world  peace  and  cooperation; 
and 

Whereas  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination;  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  p>olltlcal  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and  religious  development;  and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  these  rights  by  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union;  ^d 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  a  program  of  deportations 
and  resettlement  of  peoples,  continues  in  Its 
effort  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of  the 
j)opulations  of  the  Baltic  States;    and 

Whereas  it  has  been  the  firm  and  con- 
sistent policy  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  support  the  aspirations  of 
Baltic  peoples  for  self-determination  and  na- 
tional Independence;  and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  family  ties  between  the  peoples 
of  the  Baltic  States  and  the  American  people : 
Belt 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  urge 
the  President  of  the  United  States — 

(a)  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opin- 
ion at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other  appro- 
priate International  forums  and  by  such 
means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  denial 
of  the  rights  of  self-determination  for  the 
peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania, 
and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to 
bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 


A  SOCIETY  UNDER  STRESS 


HON.  WILLIAM  B.  SPONG,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  25.  1971 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  a  column 
written  by  Smith  Hempstone,  and  pub- 
lished recently  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star,  I  belieVe  deserves  the  widest 
circulation.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  in- 
teresting reflection  on  our  times.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  be  no  objection,  the  article  w£is 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Lost  Moorings  in  a  Societt  Under  Stress 
(By  Smith  Hempstone) 

The  battle-hardened  veterans  returned 
from  the  war  to  a  nation  fundamentally 
changed,  to  a  society  vastly  different  from 
that  which  they  left.  There  was  a  sense  of 
political  uncertainty  In  the  air;  the  stench 
of  moral  corruption,  almost  as  perceptible 
as  the  noxious  odors  emanating  from  the 
slow-flowing  river,  hung  over  the  capital. 

The  flight  from  the  countryside,  begun 
long  before  they  took  up  arms,  had  been 
completed.  The  family  farm  was  a  thing  from 
the  past;  only  the  vast  (and  hence  more 
viable)  estates  survived.  Great  masses  of 
unskilled  men,  unable  to  find  Jobs  and  their 
small  savings  eaten  by  Inflation,  crowded 
into  the  rotting  Inner-cities  to  swell  the 
welfare  rolls  and  make  the  streets  unsafe  for 
honest  people.  The  alienated  muttered  of 
revolution. 

The  old  virtues  of  thrift  and  probity  were 
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publicly  flaunted  by  members  of  the  upper 
and  middle  classes,  who  sought  to  outdo  one 
another  In  extravagance  and  ostentation.  In 
private  sexual  depravity  and  in  public  pecu- 
lation. The  family,  once  the  stanchest  of 
Institutions,  had  been  weakened  by  the  col- 
lapse of  paternal  authority.  Women  threw 
off  the  old  restraints,  disdaining  chastity  and 
taking  to  the  streets  to  demand  equal  status 
with  men. 

Religion,  the  traditional  backbone  of  the 
state,  had  become  an  empty  formality  to 
which  most  men  paid  no  more  than  lip- 
service.  To  fill  the  vacuum  created  by  their 
own  disbelief,  many  of  the  young  joined 
oriental  cults  whose  emotional  rituals  and 
drug-induced  mysticism  were  an  affront  to 
those  who  still  clung  to  the  old  faith. 

There  bad  been  great  changes,  too,  in  the 
Ideals,  method  and  content  of  education. 
The  old  philosophy  that  one  of  the  primary 
purposes  of  schooling  was  to  Inculcate  in  the 
young  patriotism,  morals,  respect  for  the 
law  and  a  reverence  for  national  traditions 
had  pretty  well  gone  by  the  board.  In  Its 
place,  the  intellectuals  espoused  a  new  per- 
missiveness. 

In  the  political  arena,  the  two  major 
parties  battled  viciously  for  supremacy.  One 
continued  In  the  minds  of  most  people  to  be 
associated  with  the  preservation  of  economic 
and  social  privilege. 

The  other,  led  frequently  by  wealthy  liber- 
als convinced  of  the  necessity  for  reform,  was 
plagued  by  a  lack  of  unity  as  leaders  am- 
bitious for  personal  power  vied  with  each 
other  In  their  demagogic  appeals  to  the  rest- 
less masses.  As  a  concomitant  of  partisan 
strife,  both  parties  cynically  disregarded  the 
Constitution  and  public  morality  fell  to  a 
new  low  as  scandal  after  scandal  rocked  the 
capital  and  the  country. 

Political  violence  became  a  feature  of  the 
times,  with  large-scale  demonstrations  In  the 
cities  and  rival  gangs  of  extremists  battling 
each  other  In  the  streets. 

Meanwhile,  the  nation's  enemies  abroad 
continued  their  military  buildup.  But  the 
new  wars  were  not  to  be  fought  by  cltlzen- 
soldler  conscripts,  rather  bv  an  all-volunteer 
army,  tbe  creation  of  which  waa  to  have  a 
profound  effect  on  the  future  of  the  Republic. 

The  inadequacies  of  Institutions  designed 
by  the  founders  for  the  governance  of  a 
small,  uncomplicated  state  became  apparent 
and  led  to  pressure  for  electoral  reform.  A 
new  criminal  code  was  enacted  in  an  attempt 
to  deal  with  the  growing  lawlessness.  But 
politicians  continued  to  play  upon  the  social 
issue  for  partisan  advantage,  rather  than 
seeking  an  equitable  and  lasting  solution 
to  it. 

The  Increasingly  frequent  assassinations  of 
public  figures  and  the  continued  use  of  vio- 
lence as  a  political  tool  led  to  a  concentration 
of  power  at  the  center  and  a  diminution  of 
the  liberties  of  all  citizens. 

Military  defeat  In  Asia  had  an  unsettling 
political  effect  at  home.  In  the  end,  all  the 
maneuvering  proved  in  vain.  The  burden  of 
defense  spending  coupled  with  a  vast  public 
works  program  was  more  than  the  debased 
currency  could  bear.  The  spectacles  of  sadism 
and  violence  to  which  the  public  had  become 
Inured  had  aroused  passions  always  only 
thinly  papered  over. 

The  venality  and  corruption  of  an  estab- 
lishment which  had  given  Itself  over  to 
licentiousness  and  sensual  gratification  of- 
fered neither  example  nor  leadership  to  a 
people  who  had  forgotten  both  God  and 
patriotism.  Although  the  creaking  Institu- 
tions of  government  no  longer  were  capable 
of  responding  to  the  demands  placed  u]X>n 
them,  the  senators  prattled  on 

Finally,  on  the  night  of  Jan.  10,  49  B.C., 
Julius  Caesar  splsished  across  the  Rubicon 
with  his  legions  at  his  back,  an  act  which 
was  to  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  Roman 
republic.  But  all  that  was  In  another  time 
and,  of  course,  has  nothing  to  do  with  us 
and  our  country. 
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CALLINa  FOR  A  26-WEEK  EXTEN- 
SION OP  UNEMPLOYMENT  COM- 
PENSATION BENEFITS 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

or    BHODB    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  25.  1971 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day's unemployment  levels  are  putting 
heavy  extra  burdens  on  the  States.  This 
compounds  a  serious  situation.  Most 
States  are  already  overburdened  with 
fiscal  problems. 

In  December,  my  home  State  of  Rhode 
Island  paid  out  more  money  in  unem- 
ployment compensation  than  in  any 
month  in  the  33-year  history  of  the  pro- 
gram. Unemployment  was  at  6.4  percent 
in  December.  Many  of  these  payments 
went  to  people  covered  by  the  new  law 
which  extends  the  benefit  period  by  13 
weeks.  What  happens  when  the  13  weeks 
Tun  out?  People  will  go  on  the  welfare 
rolls  and  the  costs  to  the  States  will  rise 
even  higher. 

Unemployment  has  now  reached  7.7 
percent  in  Rhode  Island.  This  is  part  of 
the  dismal  nationwide  unemployment 
picture.  Our  national  economic  policies 
are  directly  responsible.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  economic  hardships  and  losses 
to  the  States  brought  on  by  those  na- 
tional policies  should  be  absorbed  as 
much  as  possible  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. With  that  in  mind  I  wrote  to  the 
President  in  .'anuary  asking  him  to 
implement  the  suggestion  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Rhode  Island  that  the  benefit 
period  for  unemployment  compensation 
be  extended  by  an  additional  26  weeks. 

Recently,  a  resolution  passed  the 
Rhode  Island  General  Assembly  memo- 
rializing Congress  "to  enact  such  legis- 
lation as  would  be  necessary  to  extend 
payment  of  benefits  to  unemployed  work- 
ers by  as  much  as  26  weeks  with  the 
Federal  Government  assuming  the  entire 
cost."  The  complete  text  of  the  resolu- 
tion will  follow  my  remarks. 

On  Tuesday,  I  wrote  to  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  asking  that  legislation  of  this 
sort  be  acted  on  by  the  committee  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  have  asked  for  the 
fissistance  of  the  committee  in  helping 
me  draft  legislation  that  will  be  ap- 
plicable to  all  the  States. 

In  my  letter  to  the  chairman  I  have 
outlined  the  basic  provisions  which 
should  be  included  in  the  bill.  Following 
the  recommendations  of  the  Rhode  Is- 
land Department  of  Social  Security  and 
the  request  of  Governor  Licht.  the  legis- 
lation will  have  these  provisions: 

That  such  benefits  would  be  payable  In 
any  State  while  the  criteria  for  paying 
"extended  benefits"  are  met.  These  cri- 
teria are.  first,  over  4  percent  rate  of 
insured  unemployment  for  any  13- week 
period,  and  second,  that  rate  equals  or 
exceeds  120  percent  of  the  average  rate 
for  the  same  period  in  the  precedinc  2 
years.  A  time  limitation  could  be  placed 
on  the  benefits  instead  of  the  above; 
that  is.  payable  until  July  1.  1972. 

That  the  benefits  would  be  paid  by  the 
Individual  States  from  their  unempfoy- 
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ment  insurance  funds  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  their  own  State  laws. 

That  the  Federal  Government  would 
reimburse  the  States  for  any  benefits 
paid.  Reimbursement  would  be  from 
general  revenue  sources,  and  no  addi- 
tional taxes  would  be  levied  on  employers 
for  such  purposes. 

That  inly  States  which  had  enacted 
"extended  t)enefits "  would  be  eligible  to 
participate. 

That  only  those  claimants  who  had  ex- 
hausted "extended  benefits '  would  be 
eligible  for  additional  benefits. 

That  each  eligible  claimant  would  be 
entitled  to  receive  as  emergency  benefits 
the  same  number  of  weeks  of  benefits  at 
the  same  rate  as  his  original  State  en- 
titlement, up  to  a  maximum  of  26  weeks. 

The  support  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  for  this  bill  would  be  much  ap- 
preciated. I  am  certain  that  many  States 
besides  Rhode  Island  will  be  most  anxi- 
ous to  benefit  from  legislation  of  this 
sort. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  passed  by 
the  Rhode  Island  General  Assembly  fol- 
lows: 

RXSOLCTION  MZMORALIZING  CONGRKSS  IN  ViXW 

or  THC  Present  Economic  Recession  to 
Enact  Such  Legislation  Necessary  to  Ex- 
tend T7NBMPLOTMENT  BENEFIT  COVERAGE  AN 

AoomoNAL  26  Weeks 

Whereas,  Rhode  Island's  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment reached  6.4  per  cent  In  mid-December, 
1970:  and 

Whereas,  During  that  same  month  the 
state  paid  out  more  money  In  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  than  In  any  month  In 
the  33-year  history  of  this  program;  and 

Whereas,  The  single  moet  significant  fac- 
tor In  the  situation  Is  that  approximately  30 
per  cent  of  the  payment  went  to  persons  who 
were  covered  under  the  13  weeks  of  benefits 
which  were  extended  as  a  result  of  a  special 
session  of  the  general  assembly;  and 

Whereas,  If  these  unemployed  persons  ex- 
haust their  extra-time  benefits  and  are  com- 
pelled to  turn  to  welfare,  then  the  states 
will  face  Increased  unforeseen  expenditures 
of  staggering  proportions;  and 

Whereas.  The  causes  of  rising  unemploy- 
ment are  directly  ..raceable  to  the  trends  of 
the  national  economy  v^hlch  are  molded  by 
the  policies  of  the  federal  government;  and 

Whereas,  Since  the  causes  are  traceable  to 
the  federal  government,  the  responsibility 
of  bearing  the  cost  rests  directly  with  the 
federal  government;  and 

Whereas,  The  states  under  such  a  fed- 
erally funded  program  should  maintain  con- 
trol as  to  disbursement  of  the  funds  to  the 
unemployed  and  should  be  reimbursed  for 
full  coats.  Including  Interest  over  the  period 
of  the  next  succeeding  four  years:  and 

Whereas,  Institution  of  such  a  plan  would: 
a)  eliminate  the  transition  of  unemployed 
workers  to  the  welfare  rolls:  b)  remove  the 
cost  burden  of  unemployment  benefit  pay- 
ments from  the  local  employers  to  the  fed- 
eral government:  and  c)  allow  the  federal 
government  to  assume  and  extend  over  a 
longer  period  of  time  the  coat  of  such  a  pro- 
gram; now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  general  assembly  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plan- 
tatlo.is  hereby  memorializes  the  Congress  to 
enact  such  legislation  as  would  b«;  necessary 
to  extend  payment  of  benefits  to  unemployed 
workers  by  as  much  as  26  additional  weeks 
with  the  federal  government  assuming  the 
entlro  cost;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  he  hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  duly  certified  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  senators  and  representatives 
from  Rhode  Island  in  said  Congress. 
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COOPERATIVE  LEAGUE  URGES  CON- 
.    GRESS   TO   RETAIN   W^   PERCENT 
CEILING 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25.  1971 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  or- 
ganizations, representing  consumers, 
farmers,  and  working  people,  are  deeply 
concerned  about  the  proposal  to  elim- 
inate the  4*4  percent  ceiling  on  long- 
term  Government  bonds. 

Many  people  have  contacted  me  in 
recent  days  to  express  their  dismay  about 
the  action  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee in  approving  legislation  which 
would  give  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
the  authority  to  market  up  to  $10  bil- 
lion of  long-term  Government  obliga- 
tions without  regard  to  the  4''4-percent 
ceiling.  Such  action  would  mean  the  end 
of  the  4*/4-percent  ceiling  as  an  efifective 
low  interest  policy. 

This  morning  I  received  a  copy  of  a 
statement  Issued  by  the  Cooperative 
League  of  the  U.S.A.  calling  on  the  Con- 
gress to  reject  this  destruction  of  the 
4 V4 -percent  ceiling.  The  Cooperative 
League — which  represents  every  major 
cooperative  in  the  Nation— said: 

To  reverse  this  policy  (4V4%  celling)  In 
this  way  will  have  a  wide-ranging  effect 
throughout  the  economy  that  will  cost 
every   consumer   In    ways   he   cannot   afford. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cooperative  League  is 
one  of  the  major  consumer  organizations 
of  this  Nation  and  they  represent  the 
views  of  millions  of  Americans.  Before 
it  is  too  late.  I  hope  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  heed  the  warnings 
of  such  organizations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  in  the  Record 
a  copy  of  the  full  text  of  the  statement  by 
the  Cooperative  League: 

STATEMENT  Or  THE  COOPERATIVE  LEAGUE  Or  THE 

U.S.A. 

On  no  subject  during  Its  55-year  history 
of  working  In  behalf  of  rural  and  urban 
consumers  has  the  Cooperative  League  of  the 
USA  been  more  consistent  then  It  has  In 
opposing  high  Interest  rates  which  strike  at 
the  health  of  the  entire  national  economy. 
but  especially  at  those  on  low  and  fixed  In- 
come who  are  at  least  able  to  cope  with  the 
immediate  devastating  effects  of  any  relaxa- 
tion of  Interest  rate  controls. 

These  Include  the  young  newly  married 
couples  seeking  homes,  the  elderly  trying  to 
make  It  on  small  pensions,  and  the  poor  of 
any  age. 

At  its  most  recent  biennial  Congress  in 
New  York  this  position  was  restated  In  a 
unanimous  action  when  the  Congress  de- 
clared : 

••The  CooperatHe  League  believes  that  a 
high-Interest,  tight-money  policy  In  no  way 
benefits  the  general  welfare,  but  haa  the  ef- 
fect of  stifling  economic  activity  and  growth. 
Cooperatives  and  small  businesses  are  especi- 
ally handicapped  by  such  a  policy,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  people  they  serve." 

Therefore,  the  Cooperative  League  of  the 
USA  can  only  view  with  dismay  the  proposals 
to  remove  the  long-established  interest  cell- 
ing in  the  sale  of  $10  billion  In  long-term 
government  bonds  at  a  time  wh»n  Interest 
rates  are  declining  for  all  types  of  govern- 
ment commitments  To  reverse  this  policy  In 
this  way  will  have  a  wide-ranging  effect 
throughout  the  economy  that  will  cost  every 
consumer  In  ways  he  cannot  afford. 
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WHAT  OP  THE  DEMOCRATS? 


HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25.  1971 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  construc- 
tive criticism  Implies  the  possession  of  a 
viable  alternative  by  those  who  are  doing 
the  criticizing.  In  a  New  York  Times 
column,  James  Reston  accuses  my  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  for 
saying  much  but  offering  little.  I  cannot 
help  but  agree  with  his  analysis  and  sub- 
mit his  article  as  further  evidence  that 
the  loyal  opposition  is  doing  little  else  but 
opposing.  We  all  eagerly  await  a  sensible 
Democrat  solution  or  alternative  to  the 
President's  proposals.  So  far.  we  have 
only  heard  individiial  mutterlngs. 

The  article  follows : 

What  of  the  Democrats? 

Washington.  February  18 — When  Presi- 
dent Nixon  came  into  the  White  House  he 
said.  ■•We  were  elected  to  initiate  an  era 
of  change.  We  Intend  to  begin  a  decade  of 
government  reform  such  as  this  nation  has 
not  witnessed  In  half  a  century.  .  .  .  That  Is 
the  watchword  of  this  Administration: 
reform." 

His  new  health  program  for  the  nation, 
sent  to  Congress  this  week,  is  only  the  latest 
evidence  that  he  has  kept  his  word.  For  more 
than  a  year  now  he  has  sent  to  Capitol  Hill 
one  innovative  policy  after  another:  on  wel- 
fare reform,  revenue-sharing  reform,  govern- 
ment reform,  postal  reform,  manpower  re- 
form. Social  Security  reform,  reform  of  the 
grant-in-aid  system,  and  many  others. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  agree  with  his  pro- 
posals In  order  to  concede  that,  taken  to- 
gether, they  add  up  to  a  serious  and  im- 
pressive effort  to  transform  the  domestic 
laws  of  the  nation,  all  the  more  remarkable 
coming  from  a  conservative  Administration, 
and  that  they  deserve  a  more  serious  and  co- 
herent response  than  they  have  got  so  far 
from  the  Democratic  party  and  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  in  the  Federal  Congress. 

What  Is  the  Democratic  party's  alternative? 
This  we  would  like  to  know.  There  are  alter- 
natives from  Democrats — a  Kennedy  alter- 
native on  health  policy,  the  beginnings  of  a 
Wilbur  Mills  alternative  to  revenue  sharing, 
a  Muskie  alternative  to  Vietnam  policy — 
pick  a  date  and  get  out — but  as  often  as  not 
the  Democratic  alternatives  contradict  one 
another,  and  the  party  as  a  whole  seems  to 
be  settling  for  the  old  political  rule  that  it 
is  the  business  of  the  opposition  party  merely 
to  oppose. 

A  party  out  of  oflSce,  of  course,  always 
operates  at  a  disadvantage.  It  lacks  the  au- 
thority and  resources  of  the  Presidency.  It 
Is  usually  leaderless  and  broke.  Its  power  Is 
dispersed  among  the  committee  chairmen, 
the  rival  candidates  for  Presidential  nomina- 
tion, the  Governors,  and  the  National  Com- 
mittee, the  latter  now  meeting  In  Washing- 
ton. 

In  the  present  case,  the  titular  head  of  the 
Democratic  party  is  Hubert  Humphrey  of 
Minnesota,  a  new  boy  in  the  back  row  of  the 
Senate.  When  the  National  Committee  meets. 
It  usually  concentrates  on  the  party  deficit 
and  President  Nixon,  both  of  which  they  find 
disagreeable.  But  so  far.  about  all  they  have 
been  able  to  agree  about  is  that  they  should 
not  tear  each  other  apart  in  public,  which, 
come  to  think  of  it,  is  quite  an  achievement 
for  Democrats. 

Nevertheless,  hard  as  It  is  to  get  an  opposi- 
tion party  to  agree  on  what  it  stands  for,  it 
would  be  reassuring  to  think  that  they  got 
together  once  in  a  while  and  at  least  tried 
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to  define  the  broad  outlines  of  a  program  for 
the  future. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  many  of  the  old 
Democratic  programs  of  the  fifties  and  sixties 
are  no  longer  relevant  to  the  problems  of 
today,  let  alone  tomorrow.  In  i960  there  were 
only  44  grant-in-aid  programs  for  the  states; 
now  there  are  over  430;  and  even  the  Demo- 
cratic Governors  are  bewildered  by  their 
complexity  and  inefficiency. 

In  the  short  time  since  President  Nixon 
first  came  forward  with  his  welfare  reform 
bin,  over  2  million  people  have  been  added 
to  the  welfare  rolls,  at  an  additional  cost  of 
$1.5  billion  a  year. 

President  Nixon  has  at  least  seen  that 
this  is  dangerous  nonsense  and  put  forward 
a  bold.  If  controversial,  alternative  that  de- 
serves to  b»  voted  up  or  down.  As  things 
now  stand,  the  Democrats  are  demanding, 
and  quite  right  too,  that  the  scandal  of  cam- 
paign expenditure  be  corrected,  but  they  can- 
not agree  on  how  this  should  be  done;  and 
beyond  that,  they  have  not  even,  managed 
to  agree  on  how  to  pick  their  spokesmen  if 
they  do  get  free  time  on  television. 

The  last  time  the  Democrats  were  out  of 
power,  they  at  least  recognized  the  problem 
and  organized  a  kind  of  brain-trust  outside 
the  Congress  to  question  their  old  assump- 
tions and  write  position  papers  on  the  main 
subjects  coming  up  for  decision.  It  wasn't 
much,  and  Lyndon  Johnson  and  Sam  Ray- 
burn  resented  the  experiment,  but  it  started 
the  process  of  revision  and  even  of  thought 
within  the  party. 

What  the  Democrats  are  doing  now  Is 
merely  sniping  at  the  President's  programs 
and  often  saying  some  damn  silly  things  in 
the  process.  Here  is  George  McGovern,  for 
example,  normally  a  sensible  man,  proclaim- 
ing that  Mr.  Nixon  is  ••flirting  with  World 
War  in  in  Asia."  And  Ed  Muskie  calUng  In 
Pittsburgh  the  other  night  for  a  "new  coali- 
tion" cutting  across  lines  of  race,  geography 
and  economics. 

But  to  do  what?  In  support  of  what  pro- 
grams? President  Nixon  has  been  singularly 
successful  in  ignoring  old  Republican  taboos 
and  prejudices,  and  If  you  want  to  be  cynical 
about  It.  he  may  be  putting  up  programs  he 
knows  the  Democrats  will  probably  knock 
down;  but  at  least  he  has  a  program  on  the 
home  front,  which  Is  more  than  you  can  say 
for  the  Democrats. 


RETIREMENT  OF  MR.  W.  R.  TYE 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  STEPHENS,  JR. 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
W.  R.  Tye,  of  Harlem.  Ga.,  recently  re- 
tired as  Columbia  County  extension 
agent,  a  position  which  he  held  for  21 
years.  During  this  time,  he  very  ably 
served  the  residents  of  Columbia  County, 
and  his  contributions  to  agriculture  and 
his  service  to  youth  will  not  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  Tye's  ability  and  dedication  to 
his  job  brought  him  many  friends  and 
admirers.  I  ask  permission  to  insert  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  following 
article  from  The  Columbia  News. 

I  include  the  article  as  follows: 
Retires  Atter  21  Years 

Martinez. — Columbia  Countians  gathered 
at  the  South  Columbia  Elementary  School 
Tuesday  to  honor  W.  E.  Tye.  Columbia  Coun- 
ty Extension  Agent,  who  retired  last  week 
alter  21  years  of  service  to  Columbia  County. 

County  oflSclalB  gathered  at  the  luncheon 
included    members    of    the    Board   of   Com- 
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mlssloners,  the  Board  of  Education  and  many 
of  Tye's  relatives  and  friends.  Also  present  at 
the  luncheon  were  several  of  Tye's  former  4-H 
club  members. 

Following  an  Invocation  by  J.  M.  Price,  vice 
president  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Master 
of  Ceremonies,  Bill  Jackson,  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  led  the  distinguished 
group  of  speakers  in  praising  Tye's  devotion 
to  duty  and  the  outstanding  Job  he  has  done 
for  the  county. 

Board  of  Education  member  L^imftr  Walter 
read  a  resolution  passed  by  the  board  that 
lauded  Tye  for  "contributing  to  expanded 
educational  services"  and  for  having  "served 
the  needy  and  deprived,  beyond  the  call  of 
duty". 

Leon  Zelgler,  another  board  member  said, 
"Our  lives  are  much  richer  because  Bill  Tye 
passed  our  way." 

Chairman  of  the  County  Commissioners, 
Jim  Blanchard^o«f6mented,  "I  have  never 
worked  wltlwsrman  who  was  more  dedicated 
to  his  profession." 

Principal  speaker  John  Pierce  Blanchard 
said,  '•His  life  shall  live  across  the  continent 
and  across  the  world."  He  added,  "Men  on  the 
battlefields  of  the  world  have  been  Inspired 
by  Mr.  Tye  and  his  good  works  and  feood 
deeds  transcend  the  boundaries  of  our  coun- 
ty." 

Following  Blanchard's  remarks,  Tye  took 
the  podium  and  for  the  next  30  minutes  held 
the  audience  spellbound  as  he  weaved  his 
way  through  his  life  before  and  after  com- 
ing to  Columbia  County.  Tye  philosophized 
about  the  past  and  future  of  the  County 
giving  his  personal  viewpolrts  and  observa- 
tions. 

About  his  relationship  with  Blanchard.  Tye 
said,  "No  county  agent  has  ever  enjoyed  o 
finer  relationship  with  a  school  superintend- 
ent." He  added  that  when  he  came  to 
Columbia  County  the  Board  of  Education  had 
a  budget  of  about  half  a  mUUon  dollars  per 
year  and  today  It  has  grown  to  several  million 
dollars  per  year. 

In  closing,  Tye  told  the  story  about  how 
reluctant  he  was  to  come  to  Columbia  Coun- 
ty, but  that  he  was  never  sorry  after  his 
feet  once  touched  the  ground. 

Tye  and  his  wife  will  continue  to  live  In 
Columbia  County. 


LITHUANIA'S  LOVE  OF  FREEDOM 
ENDURES 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  18.  1971 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Americans 
of  Lithuanian  origin  and  descent  this 
week  observe  the  53d  anniversarj'  of  the 
birth  of  the  modem  Republic  of  Lithu- 
ania. 

That  same  observance  will  take  place, 
if  not  publicly,  then  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  those  who  continue  to  reside  in 
that  small  country  on  the  amber  shores 
of  the  Baltic  Sea.  Although  they  con- 
tinue to  be  the  victims  of  subjugation 
imposed  by  the  Soviet  Union,  their  love 
of  freedom  endures. 

We  in  this  House  share  that  love  of 
liberty  and  appreciate  it  all  the  more  be- 
cause we  have  been  able  to  preserie  it  for 
almost  200  years.  We  also  share  the  sor- 
row that  besets  the  many  Lithuanians 
both  here  and  abroad  at  this  particular 
time. 
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"the  hope  that  the  citizens  of  Lithu- 
ania have  for  the  recovery  of  their  rights 
must  be  continued  to  be  reinforced  by 
the  United  Scates.  The  Soviet  Union  thus 
far  has  proven  intractable  on  this  issue. 
But  our  consistent  refusal  to  recogmae 
the  Russian  seizure  of  the  Baltic  States 
is  a  factual  reminder  to  the  Soviets  that 
we  are  aware  of  and  concerned  about 
their  unjust  occupation  of  these  Nations 
against  their  will. 

Many  Members  of  the  House  will  take 
this  opportunity  to  conunemorate  Lithu- 
ania's 53d  anniversary.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  pleased  and  honored  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues on  this  occasion. 


DORN  COSPONSORS  BILL  TO  PRO- 
TECT HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  COL- 
LEGE FOOTBALL 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Thursday.  February  25.  1971 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  high  school 
football  is  threatened  today  by  profes- 
sional football  teams  which  telecast  their 
games  on  Friday  night. 

As  a  response  to  this  problem,  I  have 
today  joined  my  coUeagrue  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Hicks)  in  introducing  legis- 
lation which  will  bar  professional  foot- 
ball organizations  from  telecasting  foot- 
ball games  on  Friday  night  and  Satur- 
day afternoon  when  high  school  or  col- 
lege games  are  being  played  In  the  same 
area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  virtually  every  high 
school  football  game  in  my  area  is  played 
on  Friday  night.  Friday  night  is  an  im- 
portant time  in  America,  important  to 
our  national  physical  fitness  program. 
The  competitive  spirit  and  sportsmsui- 
shlp  exemplified  in  high  school  football 
is  necessary  to  the  building  of  strong 
bodies  and  sound  minds.  High  school 
football  promotes  discipline  and  good 
manners.  The  roar  of  the  crowd  at  a 
high  school  football  contest  is  the  re- 
ward for  the  amateur  athlete,  a  reward 
for  years — including  summers — of  hard, 
grueling,  disciplinary  conditioning. 

But  no  athlete.  Mr.  Speaker,  can  play 
his  best  in  an  empty  stadium.  The  en- 
thusiastic approval  of  one's  classmates, 
parents,  and  friends  in  the  football 
stadium  Is  necessary  to  maintain  that 
competitive  spirit  and  that  desire  to  play 
and  remain  physically  fit. 

The  football  enthusiast  on  Friday  eve- 
ning, paying  an  admission  fee.  is  essen- 
tial for  so'ond  athletic  programs  in  our 
schools,  for  good  equipment  and  playing 
fields. 

The  bill  we  propose  today  Is  tair  to  all 
concerned.  It  merely  spells  out  and 
clarifies  what  was  the  Intent  of  the  Con- 
gress years  ago  when  we  wrote  the  law 
relative  to  professional  football.  For  the 
preservation  of  a  strong  amateur  foot- 
ball program  in  our  Nation,  I  urge  my 
colleague  to  support  our  amendments  to 
the  Sports-Television  Broadcast  Law. 


I 
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STATEMENT  OP  CONGRESSMAN 
GILBERT  GUDE  BEFORE  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CITY 
COUNCIL  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF 
JUNIOR  VILLAGE 


February  25,  1971 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  25.  1971 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league Mr.  Gdde  recently  appeared 
before  the  District  of  Colimibla  City 
Coimcil  to  support  some  Improvements 
In  the  care  of  children  at  Junior  Village. 

I  commend  Mr.  Gudi's  remarks  to  all 
who  are  concerned  with  the  welfare  of 
children: 

Mr.  Chairman:  While  I  must  acknowledge 
the  inherent  drawbacks  of  Institutional 
living  which  stem  from  the  nature  of  most 
Institutions.  I  am  nevertheless  very  con- 
cerned with  the  situation  at  Junior  Village. 
The  problema  of  Junior  Village  are  quite 
rightly  the  special  concern  of  the  D.  C. 
Council. 

Chairman  Hahn.  and  members  of  the 
Council,  I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
to  appear  at  these  public  hearings  on  Junior 
Village.  I  know  that  they  will  contribute 
much  to  our  common  goal  of  Improving  care 
of  the  children. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  District  of 
Columbia  Committee.  I  have  long  been  con- 
cerned with  Junior  VUlage  and  the  problems 
in  this  city  that  have  kept  such  an  institu- 
tion In  existence  for  so  many  years.  Most 
recently.  I  have  expressed  this  concern  by 
participating  In  ad  hoc  hearings  held  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  three  weeks  ago. 
At  that  time,  witnesses  from  various  groups 
such  as  For  Love  of  Children  (PLOC) .  Family 
and  Child  Services.  The  Welfare  Department, 
and  other  social  services,  presented  to  the 
committee  a  number  of  alternatives  for  the 
children  which  would  be  better  than  con- 
tinued  reliance  on   Junior  Village. 

After  visiting  both  Junior  Village  and  sev- 
eral PLOC  homes,  I  find  myself  even  more 
aware  of  the  dUBcult  problems  involved  and 
determined  to  help.  In  some  way,  find  a  bet- 
ter solution  to  these  children's  needs.  But 
a  single  concerned  individual  can.  In  reality, 
do  very  little.  Community  response  to  the 
plight  of  the  children  of  Junior  Village  must 
come  now.  from  all  agencies,  orgaalzatlons. 
and  Individuals  equipped  or  able  to  take  care 
of  these  youngsters  for  as  long  as  necessary. 

.\t  this  time.  I  would  like  to  comment  on 
the  changas  which  have  been  made  at  Junior 
Village  since  the  January  Washington  Post 
series.  According  to  a  Post  editorial  of  last 
Thursday,  February  11,  Kennedy  Cottage, 
forn^erly  a  detantloa  center.  Is  being  re- 
modeled to  be  used  for  new  arrivals;  broth- 
ers and  sisters  will  be  allowed  to  stay  to- 
gether; kitchens  in  each  cottage  will  replace 
the  central  dining  hall;  more  staff  Is  being 
transferred  to  l)e  with  the  very  young  chil- 
dren; and  several  volunteer  adults  have 
moved  in  full-time.  The  administrators  of 
Junior  Village  should  be  commended  for 
making  these  necessary  changes.  I  hope  that 
more  intra-lnstltutlonal  Improvements  will 
continue  to  be  made,  but  we  must  not  be- 
come so  complacent  with  these  stop-gap 
measures  that  we  neglect  to  undertake  the 
massive  restructuring  of  the  total  child  wel- 
fare system  which  I  believe  the  situation 
calls  for  at  this  time. 

This  restructuring  should  be  approached 
on  a  number  of  different  levels: 

First,  we  should  take  advantage  of  the 
wide  variety  of  services  offered  by  many 
existing  D.  C.  organizations.  There  are  home- 


maker  services,  day  care  facilities,  family 
counseling  services,  protective  services,  fam- 
ily aulstance.  and  family  shelters,  all  of 
which  could  be  used  at  a  time  of  family 
.viress,  to  prevent  a  break-up  which  would 
put  the  children  In  Junior  Village.  I  realize 
that  most  of  these  services  are  already  finan- 
cially strained,  and  are  operating  at  full 
capacity.  Therefore.  I  promise  my  vigorous 
support  of  whatever  additional  funding  is 
necessary  to  expaitd  these  services  to  the 
level  where  they  can  operate  effectively  to 
prevent  needless  placement  of  children  la 
Junior  Village. 

Second,  a  central  Information  and  referral 
service  could  be  set  up  solely  to  prjvlde  24- 
hr.  telephone  answering  service  for  Informa- 
tion or  referrals  for  families  in  crls»s.  Courts 
and  social  workers  could  use  such  service  to 
learn  of  these  other  options  if  the  decision  la 
made  to  remove  the  child  from  his  home. 

Third,  most  of  the  administrators  Involved 
in  foster  home  programs  and  child  or  family 
services  agree  that  subsidized  adoption  would 
be  a  very  good  Idea  Quite  simply,  subsidized 
adoption  means  making  it  |x>6slble  for  poor, 
but  otherwise  sixltable  adoptive  parents,  to 
accept  permanent  responsibility  for  children 
eligible  for  adoption.  The  City  Council  and 
Congress  should  consider  this  suggestion  se- 
riously. 

Fourth,  I  believe  that  the  efforts  to  move 
as  many  children  as  possible  out  of  Junior 
Village  Into  foster  home  settings  should  be 
continued.  For  a  great  many  children,  this 
Is  the  most  desirable  alternative. 

Certainly  there  will  continue  to  be  young- 
sters whose  problems  are  so  severe  that 
neither  natural  or  foster  homes  can  cope 
with  them.  Junior  Village  must  be  improved 
to  provide  more  adequate  Institutional  care 
for  these  children. 

First,  there  should  be  provisions  for  emer- 
gency short-term  care  of  children  awaiting 
placement  In  some  other  setting.  By  "short- 
term"  I  mean  a  period  of  hours  or  days,  not 
months  or  years. 

Second,  we  must  provide  much  more  than 
mere  custodial  care  for  the  residents  of  Jun- 
ior Village.  We  must  provide  the  kind  of 
treatment  necessary  to  alleviate  the  emo- 
tional problems  of  these  children. 

Finally.  I  would  urge  the  consideration  of 
child  advocates,  who  check  to  make  sure  that 
Individual  children  receive  the  kinds  of  serv- 
ices they  need  and  deserve.  For  example,  If  a 
child  Is  removed  from  a  foster  home  for 
more  Intensive  treatment,  the  child  advocate 
would  check  to  be  sure  he  actually  was  re- 
cel-.ing  that  treatment. 

These  are  my  suggestions.  Political  and 
fiscal  realities  dictate  that  cost  must  also  be  a 
factor  In  considering  the  future  course  of 
action  I  believe,  however,  that  doing  what 
Is  l)est  for  the  children  will  also  turn  out  to 
be  the  least  expensive  alternative  In  the 
long  run.  Currently,  the  cost  of  keeping  a 
child  at  Junior  Village  are  high— some 
$10,000  a  year.  Including  operating  cosu,  per 
child.  How  much  better,  then,  to  use  these 
Junior  Village  funds  to  prevent  families 
from  having  to  give  up  their  children,  or  to 
place  the  children  In  a  more  healthy,  home- 
like setting.  I  believe  the  wisdom  of  these 
alternatives  sp::aks  for  Itself. 

Let  me  conclude  on  an  optimistic  note. 
The  debate  over  Junior  Village  has  shown 
that  the  children  there  have  many  friends, 
dedicated  to  improving  the  quality  of  their 
care.  Majiy  of  the  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions who  have  written  to  me  know  that 
Junior  Village  cannot  be  closed  and  want  to 
provide  adequate  financing  and  staffing  to 
upgrade  the  institution. 

Intense  community  concern  has  already 
produced  some  needed  changes,  and  I  know 
that  today's  council  hearings  will  add  fur- 
ther Impetus  to  constructive  change.  As  a 
member   of   the   House   District   Committee, 
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I  stand  ready  to  cooperate  with  you  In  any 
way  to  provide  the  best  possible  environ- 
mental conditions  for  youngster's  needing 
our  help. 


NIXON  HAS  EDGE  ON  KEY  ISSUES 


HON.  RICHARD  G.  SHOUP 

•  OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Thursday,  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  latest 
Harris  poll  includes  a  hidden  message  for 
Congres-s.  Despite  congressional  criticism 
of  the  President's  proposals,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  this  survey  indicates  the 
American  people  have  greater  confidence 
in  Mr.  Nixon's  ability  to  solve  the  ma- 
jority of  our  problems  than  in  his  op- 
ponent's capacity  to  do  the  same.  We 
should  take  a  lesson  from  this  article 
and  realize  that  Democratic  footdrag- 
ging  is  helping  no  one  and  fooling  even 
fewer.  I  insert  the  survey  in  the  Record 
so  all  of  us  can  scrutinize  its  findings: 
(From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Feb.  22,   1971] 

The  Harris  Survey:  Nixon  Has  Edge 

ON   Key   IsntTES 

(By  Louis  Harris) 

In  a  first  test  on  who  might  handle  12  key 
l.ssues  better  as  President,  Richard  Nixon 
finishes  ahead  of  Sen.  Edmund  Muskle  [D., 
Me. I  on  eight  ties  with  him  on  one  and  runs 
behind  on  three.  These  results  indicate  that 
Nixon  has  a  reservoir  of  strength  on  the  cur- 
rent Issues  of  American  pwlltlcs  and  that 
Muskle  has  yet  to  establish  an  Impact  on  the 
American  public  on  the  Issues  of  the  day. 

Recently,  a  cross  section  of  1.627  house- 
holds was  asked : 

"Here  Is  a  list  which  has  on  It  some  prob- 
lems people  say  they  are  concerned  .-xbout 
these  days.  Now  for  each  problem  on  this 
list,  who  do  you  think  could  do  a  better  Job 
on  this  Issue  as  President — Richard  Nixon, 
the  Republican;  Edmund  Muskle,  the  Demo- 
crat, or  George  Wallace,  the  Independent?" 

II  n  percent] 


Nixon   Muskie      Wallace 


Not 
sure 


Build  up  national  defense .  37 

Foreign  s'd 36 

Drug-abuse  control 36 

Air  and  water  pollution 

control 36 

Crime  prevention 35 

New  welfare  program 3S 

Health-care  aid 34 

Control  of  pornography 32 

Aid  to  public  schools 32 

Racial  equality 30 

Aidtocities 32 

Aid  to  the  poor 29 


25 

27 

26 

29 

28 

25 

33 

24 

27 

22 

30 

26 

33 

25 

25 

32 

33 

26 

35 

10 

25 

32 

7 

29 

37 

10 

24 

Some  of  the  Issues  on  this  list  could  be 
considered  areas  of  natural  Nixon  strength: 
such  as  crime  prevention,  control  of  pornog- 
raphy, buildup  of  national  defense  and  drug- 
abuse  control — all  matters  on  which  Nixon 
campaigned  rather  vigorously  in  both  1968 
and  In  1970. 

The  surprise  of  this  poll  Is  Nixon's  ability 
to  outscore  M\iskle  on  such  issues  as  air  and 
water  pollution  control  and  health  care. 
Muskle  has  been  a  leading  sponsor  of  much 
of  the  antipollution  legislation  over  the  last 
few  years.  Democrats  In  Congress  repeatedly 
have  stressed  the  health  issue,  even  to  the 
point  of  overriding  Nixon  vetoes. 

When  asked  about  the  health,  pollution 
and  education  Issues  In  previous  Harris  Sur- 
veys, the  public  has  expressed  roughly  a  3- 
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to-2  preference  for  the  way  the  Democrats 
might  handle  them. 

Yet,  Muskle  does  not  run  nearly  as  strongly 
as  his  party  on  these  Issues.  He  does  edge  out 
Nixon  on  aid  to  rchools,  and  holds  a  clear 
lead  on  matters  of  racial  equality  and  aid  to 
the  poor.  But  he  achieves  no  better  than  an 
even  split  on  the  crisis  over  aid  to  the  cities. 

In  light  of  these  results,  two  questions 
must  be  raised : 

1.  Why  does  Muskle  come  thru  relatively 
lacking  In  appeal  on  so  many  of  the  key 
issues? 

2.  With  this  kind  of  weakness  on  Issues, 
how  did  Muskle  manage  in  the  same  poll  to 
lead  Nixon  by  a  margin  of  43-40  {>er  cent  In 
a  trial  heat  for  1972? 

Part  of  the  answer  to  the  first  question  can 
be  explained  In  terms  of  personality  of  ap- 
peal. Nixon  and  Muskle  have  parallel  profiles, 
but  Muskle  has  fewer  negatives  against  him, 
while  projecting  Just  about  all  of  the  posi- 
tives Nixon  possesses. 

The  key  to  the  Muskle  appeal  Is  a  sense  of 
sincerity,  coolness,  calm  and  communication 
of  quiet  confidence.  The  latest  results  also 
suggest  that  this  low-key  style  has  not  forged 
a  clear-cut  position  In  the  minds  of  voters  on 
many  Issues  of  the  day. 

The  fact  that  two  to  three  out  of  every  10 
voters  are  not  sure  which  man  might  do 
better  on  each  of  these  Issues  leaves  room 
for  change.  Muskle  also  has  the  advantage  of 
public  discontent  with  an  Incumbent  Presi- 
dent In  many  areas  without  having  to  offer 
concrete  alternatives. 
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GOOD  SPORTSMANSHIP  HAS  LIMIT 


HON.  WILLIAM  LLOYD  SCOTT 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial 
in  the  Rappahannock  Times,  a  weekly 
newspaper  published  at  Tappahannock, 
Va.,  witliin  my  congressional  district, 
relates  to  subsidizing  of  the  Washington 
Senators  baseball  team  and  indicates 
that  the  Senators  are  attempting  to  sign 
up  Uncle  Sam  as  a  supergroundskeeper. 
While  the  editorial  suggests  the  reader 
write  their  own  congressional  representa- 
tives, I  am  inserting  it  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  for  the  information  of  the 
membership,  with  the  thought  that  your 
constituents  might  also  view  with  alarm 
the  free  use  of  a  stadiiun  built  with  tax- 
payers' money. 

Of  course,  baseball  is  known  as  Amer- 
ica's favorite  sport,  and  I  wish  we  had 
a  winning  team  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
While  all  sports'  lovers  support  the  home 
team,  I  have  no  intention  of  voting  tax- 
payers' money  to  subsidize  baseball.  The 
short  editorial  is  set  forth  in  full  below : 
Good  Sportsmanship  Has  Limit 

The  year  1971  could  be  an  interesting  sea- 
son for  the  Washington  Senators.  First  they 
get  Denny  McLaln,  a  talented  though  con- 
troversial pitcher;  theii  Curt  Flood,  an  equal- 
ly talented  and  controversial  center  fielder. 
Now,  they're  trying  to  sign  Uncle  Sam  on  as 
a  kind  of  super-groundskeeper. 

The  Senators,  less  than  an  artistic  triumph 
last  season,  have  come  on  hard  times  at  the 
box  office.  Their  owners  have  hit  upon  the 
Ingenious  idea  of  playing  rent-free  In  a  stadi- 
um which  was  built  with  taxpayers'  money  In 
the  first  place. 

Fortunately,  It  Is  a  proposition  that  must 
receive  a  favorable  nod  from  Congress  and  It 


Is  to  be  hoped  these  gentlemen  recognize  a 
steal  of  first,  second,  third  and  home.  While 
the  monies  Involved  are  small  in  comparison 
to  other  commitments  within  our  federal 
budget,  this  situation  does  reemphaslze  the 
need  for  setting  sensible  priorities  In  spend- 
ing the  people's  money.  A  word  to  your  own 
Congressional  representatives  might  be  In 
order  on  this  one. 


LAW,   DIPLOMACY,   AND   CITIZEN 
RESPONSIBILITY 


HON.  JAMES  W.  SYMINGTON 

OP    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr,  Speaker,  this 
House  has  demonstrated  an  understand- 
able interest  in  seeing  the  laws  of  Uie 
land  observed.  When  they  are  not  ob- 
served we  tend  to  feel  a  little  irrelevant. 
Street  crimes  and  violence  have  been  our 
principal  concern  over  the  past  year,  and 
in  this  context  indiscriminate  bombings 
were  making  America  an  anxious  land. 
We  reacted  by  strengthening  the  law 
against  bombings,  and  this  law  applies 
to  all  bombings  and  burnings.  Tiiere  are 
no  exceptions  made  for  those  who  bomb 
or  burn  as  a  way  of  conveying  a  political 
point.  In  fact,  such  bombings  and  burn- 
ings were  the  precise  target  of  the  legis- 
lation. Since  the  passage  of  that  law  a 
new  form  of  bombings  has  arisen,  which 
endangers  not  only  our  citizens  and 
guests  here,  but  our  citizens.  Journalists, 
and  diplomats  abroad,  and  diplomacy  it- 
self. I  refer  to  the  witless  attacks  on  the 
persons  and  property  of  Soviet  diplomats 
by  a  very  misguided  group  of  people.  I 
say  "misguided."  because  if  their  object  is 
to  secure  appropriate  treatment  of  Jew- 
ish citizens  in  Russia,  it  cannot  be 
achieved  in  this  way.  Moreover,  it  greatly 
endangers  the  lives,  and  compromises  the 
effectiveness  of  American  citizens  in  Rus- 
sia whose  job  it  is  to  keep  open  lines  of 
communication  so  that  constructive  mes- 
sages of  concern  can  be  transmitted  to 
Soviet  authorities.  One  such  "message  of 
concern"  dealt  with  the  case  of  Mr. 
Leonid  Rigerman.  The  message  somehow 
got  through.  And  as  one  who  joined 
many  of  you  in  urging  the  Department  of 
State  to  make  every  effort  to  secure  his 
release,  I  rejoice  at  his  safe  arrival.  Ex- 
actly what  combination  of  Government 
effort,  private  initiative,  public  concern 
and  restraint  achieved  this  result  cannot 
be  known.  But  of  one  thing  we  can  be 
reasonably  sure;  it  was  accomplished  in 
spite  of,  and  not  because  of,  the  indig- 
nities being  offered  these  days  to  Soviet 
citizens  in  this  country.  Indeed,  the 
State  Department  would  find  its  delicate 
work  in  these  matters  greatly  facilitated 
by  a  careful  observance  of  the  customs 
of  civility. 

It  was  part  of  my  work  as  chief  of 
protocol  to  call  on  bloc  country  diplo- 
mats to  express  the  regret  of  our  Gov- 
ernment for  miscellaneous  bombings, 
fires,  beatings,  and  other  harassments  of 
their  missions  and  personnel.  I  can  safe- 
ly say  it  would  have  been  awkward  under 
such  circumstances  to  make  representa- 
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tlons  on  behalf  of  Americans  or  ethnic 
minority  citizens  residing  In  the  offended 
nation.  Anyone  familiar  with  the  oscil- 
lating nature  of  treatment  of  foreign 
nationals  in  Communist  countries  knows 
that  such  treatment  is  generally  propor- 
tionate in  unpleasantness  to  the  current 
state  of  relations  between  those  coun- 
tries and  our  own.  Recently,  a  carefully 
calibrated  game  of  "tit  for  tat"  has  been 
played  whereby  for  every  Soviet  citizen 
harassed  here,  one  or  more  American 
diplomats  or  Journalists  is  roughed  up 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  Recently  a  Soviet 
diplomat's  wife  was  spat  upon  in  a 
Washington  supermarket.  That  was  a 
blow  for  peace,  gallantry,  better  under- 
standing? What  folly.  And  what  of  the 
continuing  disruptions  of  Soviet  cultural 
performances,  such  as  that  of  the  violin- 
ist Oistrakh  last  night?  What  can  they 
do  but  diminish  confidence  in  Americans 
on  the  part  of  the  very  group  of  Soviet 
nationals  who  have  dared  speak  out 
against  totalitarianism  at  home?  No, 
those  responsible  for  such  foolishness,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  bombings  of  diplo- 
matic vehicles,  should  know  that  their 
interests  abroad  will  In  the  long  nm 
either  prosper  or  perish  through  diplo- 
macy. It  is  safe  to  surmise  that  the  per- 
sons involved  in  planning  and  executing 
these  senseless  acts  look  to  the  weight 
of  moral  authority  of  the  United  States 
to  be  lent  every  effort  to  secure  reason- 
able treatment  of  Soviet  minority  groups, 
as  well  as  reasonable  Soviet  attitudes  to- 
ward Israel  herself.  Such  persons  should 
ask  themselves  what  moral  authority 
this  country  can  credibly  claim  if  we 
carmot  restrain  our  own  citizens  from 
brazoi  violations  of  law  and  internation- 
al comity.  What  is  at  stake  is  our  claim 
to  be  an  orderly  society  of  decent  peo- 
ple. One  carmot  prove  the  inadequacy 
of  Soviet  law  by  demonstrating  the  im- 
portance of  American  law.  Those  who 
try  to  do  so  undermine  the  very  fabric 
of  lawful  resolve  they  would  invoke  to 
reinforce  their  aims.  Friends  of  Israel, 
and  who  here  is  not,  should  realize  that 
diplomacy  is  fau"  too  important  a  task  to 
leave  to  the  diplomats.  It  belongs  to  us 
all.  But  what  many  can  patiently  build, 
a  few  can  quickly  destroy. 


UKRAINIANS  ALSO  FEELING  RE- 
PRESSIVE HAND  OF  RUSSIAN 
REGIME 


HON.  JAMES  D.  (MIKE)  McKEVITT 

or    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  25.  1971 

Mr.  McKEVITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
us  feel  revulsion  over  the  repression  of 
the  Jews  in  the  U.S.S.R.  Another  cul- 
tural group  in  the  Soviet  Union — the 
Ukrainians — are  also  feehng  the  repres- 
sive hand  of  the  Russian  regime.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  the  House  a  letter  I 
received  from  a  close  friend  Mr.  Myro- 
slaw  Kalba.  president  of  the  Colorado 
Ukrainian  American  Republican  Club: 

DxAK  MiKx:  They  are  coming  to  us  tn  an 
endless  flow — the  news  reports  from  the 
UXralne  about  the  sharply  increasing  repres- 
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Blon  of  the  national  and  cultural  life  of 
Ukrainians.  But  at  the  same  time  we  also 
hear  about  constantly  growing  resistance, 
about  fearless  protests  by  individuals  who. 
Jeopardizing  their  own  freedom  and  lives, 
boldly  defend  constitutional  rights  of  the 
Ukrainian  Nation,  which  Is  under  the  So- 
viet yoke.  Evidence  of  this  Is  being  found 
In  numerous  editions  of  underground  lit- 
erature that  reaches  the  free  world,  despite 
the  stringent  control  of  the  mall  and  any- 
thing moving  through  the  borders  of  the 
U.S.S.R. 

A  most  recent  example  of  such  resistance 
Is  a  case  of  Valentyn  Moroz.  This  young 
Ukrainian  historian  was  Imprisoned  for  five 
years  for  his  literary  works  In  which  he  de- 
nounced the  repression  of  human  rights  by 
the  Russian  regime.  After  serving  his  time, 
he  didn't  try  to  enjoy  life.  He  again  spoke 
out  against  Injustice,  political  and  national 
discrimination,  and  Russlflcatlon  of  the 
Ukrainian  language.  Upon  his  release  from 
prison  he  started  to  write  his  "Chronicle 
of  Resistance"  and  "Berla's  Sanctuary."  He 
was  well  aware  of  the  consequences  of  his 
writings  and  he  did  not  have  to  wait  long. 
Moroz  recently  was  sentenced  for  the  second 
time  to  a  term  of  nine  years  In  a  hard 
labor  camp. 

We  can  only  describe  as  heroic  the  acts 
of  Ukrainian  patriots  such  as  Moroz  and 
men  like  Svatoelaw  Karavansky.  Mykhajlo 
Soroka.  and  Vlacheslaw  ChomovU. 

Their    action    tn    defense    of    the    highest 

Ideals   of  humanity,   personal   freedom   and 

freedom  of  thought  and  speech  deserves  the 

admiration  and  support  of  our  Government. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Mtkosi^w  Kalba, 
President.  Colorado  Ukrainian  Amer- 
ican Republican  Club. 


NATIONAL  ENVIRONMENTAL 
POLICY 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  25.  1971 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  just  a  moment  to  add  my 
enthusiastic  endorsement  for  the  bill 
amending  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969.  The  gentleman  from 
Arizona  has  performed  sui  important 
service  in  drafting  and  introducing  today 
this  legislation  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
66  colleagues,  including  myself. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  Conservation,  which  originally 
considered  the  legislation  which  became 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
of  1969.  has  recently  concluded  hearings 
on  the  Implementation  of  that  act  by 
various  agencies  of  the  executive  branch. 
One  of  the  areas  to  which  we  devoted 
considerable  attention  and  time  was  the 
importance  of  seeing  that  the  public  was 
as  fully  informed  as  possible  on  the  plans 
and  programs  of  agencies  with  environ- 
mental consequences.  I  would  say  that 
after  substantial  resistance  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  downtown  agencies,  we 
managed  to  obtain  general  agreement 
as  to  the  importance  of  citizen  access  to 
environmental  information. 

The  bill  Introduced  today  takes  the 
important  next  step  in  helping  citizens 
to  participate  effectively  in  the  making  of 
decisions  in  which  they  have  a  significant 
stake.  It  lays  to  rest  the  misconception 
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held  by  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals In  the  Mineral  King  case  that  citi- 
zens' organizations  without  a  direct  eco- 
nomic or  personal  stake  in  a  controversy 
cannot  have  sufficient  interest  to  be 
granted  "standing"  to  intervene  to  test 
the  validity  of  agency  action.  I  might  add 
parenthetically,  that  the  Supreme  Court 
yesterday  granted  certiorari  to  review 
that  case;  thus  that  Court  may  bring  the 
Mineral  King  case  into  line  with  the 
clear  recent  judicial  trend  to  the  con- 
trary. 

The  legislation  establishes  a  simple  and 
expeditious  procedure  whereby  one  per- 
son or  a  group  may  act  on  behalf  of  a 
wide  class  of  citizens,  similarly  situated, 
to  protect  American  air,  water,  and  land 
from  unreasonable  degradation  or  im- 
pairment. At  the  same  time,  it  inhibits 
the  kind  of  harassment  which  might  oth- 
erwise occur  by  requiring  that  an  action 
brought  under  thiS  law  must  be  support- 
ed by  affidavits  from  at  least  two  qualified 
experts,  and  by  permitting  the  court,  in 
its  discretion,  to  award  costs  and  fees  to 
defendants  when  the  Court  is  convinced 
that  the  plaintiffs  had  nothing  more  than 
harassment  in  mind  in  filing  suit. 

The  legislation  breaks  new  and  impor- 
tant ground  in  shifting  to  defendants  a 
strong  burden  of  proving  that  their  ac- 
tion or  proposed  action  is  in  the  public 
Interest  and  that  there  is  no  fetislble  and 
prudent  alternative,  as  well  as  that  the 
social  and  economic  costs  are  outweighed 
by  the  anticipated  benefits  of  the  pro- 
posal. As  is  well  known,  this  Is  the  kind  of 
Information  that  proponents  of  a  given 
proposal  or  project  have  or  should  have 
at  their  fingertips;  it  is  much  easier  for 
them  to  provide  this  information  than  it 
Is  for  public  interest  and  environmental 
groups  to  assemble  the  necessary  ex- 
pertise. 

It  Is  for  this  reason,  among  others, 
that  I  endorse  this  bill,  and  am  honored 
to  cosponsor  it  with  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona. 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  25.  1971 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  February  24,  1971,  Estonians 
all  over  the  world  will  be  recalling  the 
re-creation  of  their  free  independent  na- 
tion. I  take  pride  in  offering  my  con- 
gratulations to  the  people  and  friends 
of  Estonia  as  they  celebrate  that  na- 
tion's anniversary. 

On  this  date.  53  years  ago  the  people 
of  Estonia  instituted  the  Republic  of 
Estonia  and  thus  reestablished  their  na- 
tional independence  which  had  been  lost 
in  the  course  of  czarist  Russian  expan- 
sion toward  the  West. 

Unfortunately,  the  Estonian  people 
were  able  to  enjoy  their  freedom  for  but 
a  short  two  decades.  The  tyranny  of  a 
new  imperialist  Russia  cut  short  the  life 
of  this  brave  new  Estonian  nation  when 
the  Red  army  invaded  Estonia  in  1940, 
and  in  August  of  that  year  Estonia  was 
politically  armexed  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
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Since  then,  the  Estonian  people  have 
been  siiffering  under  the  oppressive  yoke 
of  foreign  Communist  domination.  Their 
lot  under  Soviet  colonial  rule  has  been 
one  of  the  vanquished;  however,  they 
have  held  fast  to  their  confidence  that 
Estonia  will  one  day  regain  her  freedom 
and  independence.  This  hope  is  in  no 
small  way  dependent  on  the  United 
States  as  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
free  Western  World. 

The  Kremlin  has  deluded  itself  in  as- 
suming that  the  forcible  incorporation 
of  a  sovereign  nation  will  change  the 
basic  ideals  of  a  captive  people.  The 
ideology  nurtured  by  the  noble  people  of 
Estonia  for  centuries,  can  hardly  be  ob- 
literated by  mere  decades  of  Soviet  diver- 
sion. The  U.S.S.R.  fails  to  realize  that 
it  is  not  dealing  with  Russians;  the  de- 
termination imbedded  and  burning  in 
the  hearts  of  the  Estonians  to  live  as  a 
free  people  will  survive  foreign  commu- 
nistic oppression,  just  as  it  survived  the 
decades  of  czarist  oppression. 

We  recall  Estonian  Independence  Day 
each  year  to  reaffirm  our  friendship  and 
support  of  the  people  in  Estonia  for 
whom  freedom  is  both  a  memory  and  a 
goal.  The  Estonians  who  have  come  to 
the  United  States  are  a  vital  group  of 
citizens  who  have  contributed  much  to 
American  community  life.  They  know,  as 
few  can  who  have  lived  in  freedom  all 
their  lives,  the  speed  and  ease  with  which 
liberty  can  be  stolen  and  the  suffering 
endured  until  it  is  regained. 

Most  of  all,  on  this  day  we  look  to  the 
future  and  reaffirm  our  resolve  never  to 
recognize  the  Soviet  annexation  of  the 
Baltic  States;  we  are  irrevocably  com- 
mitted to  the  i:  rity  of  an  Estonia 
which  must  one  d  again  be  free.  Esto- 
nia's plight  will  always  be  the  concern 
of  all  free  men. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  CHARLES  M.  TEAGUE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18,  1971 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Americans  of  Lithuanian  ori- 
gin or  descent  and  their  friends  in  all 
parts  of  our  great  Nation  will  com- 
memorate two  very  important  anni- 
versaries this  month:  First,  they  will 
observe  the  720th  anniversary  of  the 
formation  of  the  Lithuanian  state  when 
Mindaugas  the  Great  unified  all  Lithu- 
anian principalities  into  one  kingdom 
in  1251;  and  second,  they  will  mark  the 
53d  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  the  modem  Republic  of  Lithuania  on 
February  16, 1918. 

On  February  16,  1918,  the  Lithuanian 
nation  declared  Its  independence — an 
independence  that  had  not  been  theirs 
for  more  than  two  centuries  of  Rus- 
sian domination  and  German  occupation 
during  World  War  I.  For  two  decades 
from  that  day  in  1918,  the  Uthuanian 
people  lived  and  thrived  in  the  light  of 
freedom  which  we  Americans  believe  Is 
the  birthright  of  all  men.  But  now,  53 
years  later,  freedom  has  still  eluded  the 
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over  3  million  captive  citizens  of  Lithu- 
ania. 

Independent  Lithuania  again  fell  un- 
der Russian  domination  when  it  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Red  army  in  World  War 
n.  It  was  declared  a  constituent  repub- 
lic of  the  U.S.S.R.  on  August  3,  1940. 
Following  German  attack  on  the  Soviet 
Union  10  months  later,  Lithuania  was 
in  Nazi  hands  until  reoccupied  by  the 
Soviet  Army  in  1944.  Since  then  it  has 
been  considered  by  the  Soviet  Union 
as  a  component  republic.  The  United 
States  has  never  recognized  the  Soviet 
incorporation  of  Lithuania  or  the  other 
two  Baltic  States,  Estonia  and  Latvia. 

The  Lithuanians  have  had  a  long  and 
rich  history  in  their  continuing  struggle 
for  freedom  and  independence.  It  is  a 
credit  to  the  courageous  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple that  after  all  these  years  they  have 
maintained  their  freedom  in  mind  and 
spirit.  The  continued  determination  of 
the  Lithuanian  people  to  recapture  their 
freedom  and  independence  is  an  example 
for  the  entire  world.  I  join  free  men 
everywhere  in  expressing  my  continued 
admiration  for  these  people  and  in  sup- 
porting their  campaign  for  freedom  and 
self-detei-mination. 


THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  GIFT  IN- 
CENTIVE ACT  OF   1971 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing  The 
Higher  Education  Gift  Incentive  Act  of 
1971,  a  bill  to  encourage  more  private  do- 
nations to  colleges  and  imiversities  by 
providing  income  tax  credits,  I  am 
pleased  to  annoimce  that  I  am  being 
joined  by  a  bipartisan  group  of  42  House 
cosponsors. 

Under  this  legislation,  an  individual 
could  contribute  up  to  $100  to  a  college 
or  imiversity  of  his  choice  and  subtract 
an  amount  equal  to  that  contribution 
from  his  Federal  income  tax  bill,  pro- 
viding it  did  not  exceed  20  percent  of 
his  tax  liability.  By  the  same  token,  cor- 
porations could  contribute  up  to  $5,000 
and  receive  a  tax  credit  equal  to  their 
contribution,  providing  it  did  not  exceed 
10  percent  of  their  tax  liability. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is  a  growing  red 
menace  on  our  campuses  today,  it  can 
be  found  in  the  financial  ledgers  in  the 
form  of  creeping  deficits  which  have 
already  taken  some  institutions  to  the 
brink  of  bankruptcy.  A  report  by  the 
Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Educa- 
tion entitled.  The  New  Depression  in 
Higher  Education,  reveals  that  two- 
thirds  of  our  Nation's  public  and  private 
institutions  of  higher  learning  are  either 
in  deep  financial  trouble  or  headed  that 
way.  A  survey  of  540  of  our  Nation's  762 
private,  4-year  colleges  and  imiversities 
conducted  by  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Colleges  reveals  that  261  of  thise  in- 
stitutions, or  nearly  half,  expect  oper- 
ating deficits  in  the  current  fiscal  year 
totaling  about  $87  million.  Similarly,  a 
study  of  48  private,  4-year  liberal  arts 
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coUeges  conducted  by  Hans  Jermy  and 
G.  Richard  Wynn  of  the  College  of 
Wooster,  reveals  that  more  than  half 
the  schools  are  now  running  deficits,  12 
of  them  amoimting  to  $200,000  or  more. 
Their  study,  published  under  the  title. 
The  Golden  Years,  shows  that  while  the 
period  1960  to  1968  was  a  relatively  pros- 
perous one  for  higher  education,  there 
has  been  a  sudden  reversal  in  the  last 
2  years. 

The  survey  of  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges  substantiates  this 
trend  while  the  average  private  school 
registered  a  $39,000  net  surplus  in  the 
1967-68  school  year,  this  became  a  $20,- 

000  net  deficit  in  the  1968-69  school  year, 
and  a  $103,000  net  deficit  in  the  1969-70 
school  year,  and  could  run  to  $115,000 
in  the  current  school  year.  In  the  words 
of  the  AAC  report: 

Private  colleges  and  universities  are  ap- 
prehensive and  they  have  reason  to  be.  Most 
colleges  In  the  red  are  staying  In  the  red, 
any  many  are  getting  redder,  while  colleges 
In  the  black  are  getting  grayer. 

Dr.  Clark  Kerr,  chairman  of  the  Car- 
negie Commission  on  Higher  Education, 
sa.vs  higher  education  is  facing  the  great- 
est financial  crisis  it  has  ever  had.  The 
commission's  study  shows  that  while 
both  expenditures  and  revenues  have 
been  rising,  costs  have  been  climbing  at 
a  steady  rate,  while  income  is  growing 
at  a  declining  rate.  In  the  words  of  the 
report : 

Either  the  schools  must  find  more  new 
money,  or  make  cuts,  or  do  both. 

An  article  in  the  February  22  New 
York  Times  by  Andrew  H.  Malcolm  in- 
dicates that  schools  are  indeed  adopting 
a  wide  range  of  strict  economy  meas- 
ures *  •  •  w-hich  range  from  abolition 
of  departments  and  reductions  in  faculty 
to  cutbacks  in  snow  shoveling  and  lawn 
mowing.  In  Mr.  Malcolm's  words: 

Inflation,  cuts  In  Federal  spending  and 
dwindling  endowment  Incomes  from  invest- 
ment portfolios  have  brought  to  many 
schools  the  first  serious  retrenchment  and 
deficits  since  the  depression  40  years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  agree  with  the 
Carnegie  Commission  report  that  both 
belt  tightening  and  finding  more  new 
money  may  be  necessary  to  pull  higher 
education  out  of  this  financial  crisis,  or 
new  depression.  My  Higher  Education 
Gift  Incentive  bill  is  aimed  at  tapping 
the  private  sector,  both  individuals  and 
corporations,  for  new  sources  of  revenue. 
By  allowing  tax  credits  for  charitable 
contributions  to  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  it  would  serve  as  both  an  in- 
centive and  catalyst  for  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  private  giving. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  joined  with  Con- 
gressman CouGHLiN  in  cosponsoring  his 
bill  to  allow  tax  credits  for  higher  edu- 
cation expenses.  This  is  a  concept  which 

1  have  long  supported  as  a  means  of  pro- 
viding financial  relief  to  hard-pressed 
families  and  students  who  sup^xDrt  them- 
selves. But  while  this  may  assist  families 
and  students  in  coping  with  rising 
college  costs,  it  does  not  address  itself  to 
the  problem  of  institutional  relief  since 
tuition  revenues  meet  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  institution's  financial  needs.  I 
therefore  view  my  bill  as  a  complement  to 
the  Coughlin  bill  since  it  is  directed  at  a 
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separate  aspect  of  the  higher  education 
financial  problem  These  two  bills  In  turn 
are  complements  to  the  President's  high- 
er education  legislation  which  concen- 
trates most  on  assisting  those  students 
with  the  greatest  financial  need — those 
who  would  probably  benefit  little  if  at 
all  from  a  tax  credit  for  higher  educa- 
tion expenses. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  indi- 
cate my  gratitude  to  Dr.  John  Howard, 
president  of  Rocltford  College,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  174-member  American  Asso- 
tlon  of  Presidents  of  Independent  Col- 
leges and  Universities.  Dr.  Howard  and 
the  association  have  worked  hard  for 
this  legislation  both  at  the  Federal  and 
State  levels,  and  recently  made  a  trip  to 
Wtishington  to  talk  with  many  of  you 
about  the  importance  of  this  bill  and 
this  approach. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcord  I  would  like  to  Include  certain 
extraneous  materials  including  a  list  of 
the  cosponsors  of  this  legislation,  a  re- 
lease by  the  Carnegie  Commission  on 
Higher  Education  on  their  recent  study, 
articles  and  editorials  from  the  New 
York  Times  and  Fortune  on  the  Cameuie 
study,  an  article  from  the  Wa&hinKton 
Post  on  the  Association  of  American  Col- 
leges survey,  and  a  New  York  Times 
article  on  college  belt  tightening. 

I  include  the  material  as  follows: 
Thx  HiGun  BsiTCATioN  Oirr  Iircsirrrrx 
Act  or  1971 

COSPONSOU 

Mr.  Anocbson  of  Dllnols  (for  himself  aiul 
Mr.  Momax.  Mr.  Akcbxb.  Mr.  Lxnt.  Mr.  Lujan, 
Mr.  CoixiNS  of  Texaa,  Mr.  Fobstthc.  Blr. 
Buchanan.  Mr.  Pownx,  Mr.  Dbinan.  Mr. 
Johnson  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Couchlin. 
Mr.  PKZNZZL.  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Psxtkx  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Hanskn 
of  Idaho,  Mr.  McKinnet.  Mr.  Thonk.  Mr. 
HosMSX.  Mr.  Tbmt.  Mr.  KxrrKZNOAi.L.  Mr. 
Kemp,  Mr.  Melches.  Mr.  Pindlxt,  Mr.  Hal- 
pern,  Mr.  PsYoR  of  Arkansas,  Mr.  Davis  of 
Oeorgla.  Mr.  Vandkr  Jact.  Mr.  Bxat.  Mr. 
SCHWENoiL,  Mr.  Quis,  Mr.  J.  Wixxiam  Stan- 
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TON  of  Ohio,  Mr.  McKat.  Mr.  Roaenthal. 
Mr.  Vktsbt,  BCr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
FBKLtMOHTrrBXN.  Mr.  Tateon.  Mr.  Utmmm.  Mr. 
RoTBAL,  Mr.  Ros.  Mr.  HuTCHiNaoN). 


Caenccix  CoMMtasioM  ON  HicHES  Education 

New  York.  N.T.,  December  3. — America'* 
coUegee  and  universities  are  In  the  midst  of 
a  flnanclal  crisis  unmatched  In  Its  impact 
In  any  previous  period  In  history.  Many  are 
continuing  to  operate  only  through  the 
sacrifice  of  some  of  the  programs  and  servlc«a 
normally  considered  important  to  their  mis- 
sions. An  alarming  number  of  others  are 
headed  In  the  same  direction. 

Nationally,  some  1.000  Institutions,  enroll- 
ing 4  million  (56  percent)  of  the  students 
are  considered  "heading  for  flnanclal  trou- 
ble." Another  540  Institutions,  enrolling 
about  1.8  million  i21  percent)  of  the  stu- 
dents In  the  nation  are  considered  "in  flnan- 
clal difficulty.  '  An  additional  600  Institu- 
tions enrolling  about  17  million  students 
(33  percent)  are  considered  •'not  In  trouble," 

These  estimates  were  developed  by  the 
staff  of  the  Carnegie  Coinmls.<lon  on  Higher 
Education  from  flndlngs  of  "on  site"  studies 
of  41  Institutions.  The  estimates  were  made 
by  weighting  types  and  sizes  of  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  country  according  to  their 
relative  representation  among  all  In.stitu- 
tlons.  Specialized  Institutions  cf  tynes  rot 
represented  In  the  "on  site"  studies  were  mi 
included  in  the  staff  projections  In  all.  ap- 
proximately 66  percent  of  the  total  weight- 
ed sample  of  3.340  Institutions  were  either 
"headed  for  flnanclal  trouble"  or  already  "In 
flnanclal  difficulty"  (For  more  data  from 
the  Carnegie  Commlst>ton  staff  projections 
see  attached  table.) 

The  Institutions  that  are  "headed  for 
flnanclal  trouble"  or  are  "In  flnanclal  diffi- 
culty" are  caught  up  In  the  worst  of  a  situa- 
tion In  which  demands  for  access,  service. 
Innovation  and  higher  quality  are  rising 
rapidly  but  Income  has  not  risen  fast  enough 
to  keep  pace  with  rising  costs.  This  coot- 
Income  squeeze  had  29  (or  71  percent)  of 
the  Institutions  In  the  "on  site"  studies 
either  "headed  for  flnanclal  trouble"  or  "In 
flnanclal  difficulty." 

Preliminary  flndlngs  based  on  the  "on  site" 
studies  were  announced  today  by  Dr.  Clark 
Kerr,  chairman  of  the  Carnegie  Commis- 
sion, and  Dr.  Earl  F.  Cbelt.  professor  of  busl- 
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nesa  administration  and  former  executive 
vtce-chancellor.  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  who  directed  the  Inveetlgatlons 
and  wrote  the  project  report.  The  study  was 
supported  by  both  the  Carnegie  Conunisslon 
on  Higher  Education  and  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion. 

According  to  the  flnanclal  classlflcatlona 
developed  by  Chelt.  Institutions  are  con- 
sidered "In  flnanclal  difficulty"  if  because  of 
their  flnanclal  condition  they  have  cut  back 
on  services  that  they  rrgard  as  Important 
parts  of  their  progranu.  Inatltutions  are  con. 
sldered  "headed  for  trouble"  If.  at  the  time 
of  the  study,  they  had  been  able  to  meet 
current  responsibilities  without  reducing  Im- 
portant services  but  were  unable  to  assure 
they  could  do  so  much  longer  or  could  not 
plan  support   for  evolving  program  growth. 

The  fact  that  a  college  wa?  classified  as  'in 
flnnnclal  difficulty"  does  not  warrant  a  Judg- 
ment about  the  quality  of  Its  programs  or 
Its  administration.  In  fact.  It  could  Indicate 
that  an  Institution  is  doing  relatively  more 
than  others  to  maintain  Its  quality  while 
bringing  Its  income  and  expenditures  into 
balance.  Some  of  the  highest  quality  in- 
stitutions from  an  academic  point  of  view 
fall  Into  this  category.  Fcr  example,  at  New 
York  University,  one  of  the  Institutions  In 
this  category,  a  full  statement  published  In 
December  1969  set  forth  reasons  why  the 
university  could  not  continue  operations  at 
then  current  levels  without  adjuotments.  A 
25-member  University  Commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  review  the  situation.  A  committee 
on  the  effective  use  of  faculty  resources  re- 
ported within  a  month  that  In  order  to 
maintain  faculty  salaries  at  competitive 
levels  for  the  ne.xt  two  years,  modest  in- 
creases in  teaching  loads  and  other  econ- 
omlee  should  l>e  put  into  effect. 

It  Is  also  emphasized  by  Kerr  and  Chelt 
that  there  are  f.ir  more  ln8tlt\itlon8  In  each 
of  the  financial  categories  than  were  studied 
in  the  "on  site"  Investigations.  Some  of  the 
Institutions  ranked  "In  flnanclal  difficulty- 
are  In  relatively  better  flnanclal  condition 
than  some  of  the  600  or  more  others  that 
fall  Into  that  category  on  the  basis  of  a 
total   national  sample. 

Entitled  "The  New  Depression  In  Higher 
Education."  Chelfs  report  will  be  pub- 
lished by  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company  and 
will  be  available  in  February  1971. 
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COLLKCXS    AND    tTNTYmtSTrttS 

The  13  schools  found  to  be  "not  In  flnan- 
dai  trouble"  at  the  time  of  the  study  are: 
College  of  San  Mateo 
Flint  Junior  College 
Gulf  Coast  Junior  College 
Hamilton  College 


Howard  University 
Meredith  College 
Mills  College 
Morgan  State  (Tollege 
St.  CTloud  State  Oillege 
University  of  North  Carolina 
University  of  Texas 
Whitman  College 


The  18  colleges  and  universities  considered 
'headed  for  flnanclal  trouble"  are: 
Albion  College 
Allegheny  College 
(^ttfleton  College 
Central  Michigan  University 
City  Colleges  of  Chicago 
Ctimberland  Ck>llege 
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Harvard  University 

Knox  College 

Mesa  College 

OWo  University 

Pomona  College 

Portland  State  University 

Syracuse  University 

University  of  Clilcago 

University  of  Michigan 

University  of  Minnesota 

University  of  Missouri 

University  of  Oregon 

These  11  colleges  and  universities  are  con- 
sidered "In  flnanclal  difficulty": 

Belolt  College 

Boston  College 

Pish  University 

Huston-Tlllotson  College 

New  York  University 

St.  Louis  University 

San  Diego  State  College 

Stanford  University 

Tougaloo  College 

Tulane  University 

University  of  Cillfoml;i.  Berkeley 

Sottbck:  Earl  P.  Ohelt,  The  New  Depres- 
sion in  Higher  Education,  McGraw-Hill.  New 
Tork  (at  press  I. 

College  Financial  Crisis  Fottnd  in 
Carnegie  Study 

(By  M.  A.  Farber) 

A  "new  depression"  has  struck  American 
colleges  and  universities  and  their  deepening 
flnanclal  plight  can  be  overcome  only  by  a 
massive  national  effort,  according  to  a  study 
released  yesterday  by  the  Carnegie  Commis- 
sion on  Higher  Education.  Dr.  Earl  F.  Chelt. 
who  directed  the  study  for  the  commission, 
said  an  adequate  effort  to  assure  the  sol- 
vency and  growth  of  the  institutions  could 
cost  an  additional  several  hundred  million 
dollars  more  annually. 

Dr.  Clark  Kerr,  the  commission  chairman, 
warned  that  higher  education  was  facing 
"the  greatest  flnanclal  crisis  It  has  ever  had" 
with  two-thirds  of  the  nation's  colleges  and 
universities  either  In  grave  financial  diffi- 
culty or  headed  that  way. 

If  the  Institutions  are  to  prosper,  he  said, 
the  Federal  and  state  governments  will  have 
to  contribute  substantially  more  funds  than 
in  the  past.  At  the  same  time,  the  Institu- 
tions must  cut  their  costs  and  raise  tuition 
as  much  as  Is  realistic. 

The  350-page  study,  on  which  Dr.  Kerr's 
estimate  was  based,  examined  41  private  and 
public  colleges  and  universities  of  all  types 
in  21  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
found  that  70  per  cent  of  these  were  either  In 
flnanclal  difficulty  or  "headed  for  trouble." 
It  Is  become  Increasingly  evident  in  recent 
years. 

The  "essence"  of  the  problem,  the  study 
said.  Is  that  costs  and  Income  are  both  ris- 
ing on  the  whole  but  costs  are  rising  at  a 
steady  or  a  slowly  growing  rate  while  income 
Is  growing  at  a  declining  rate. 

"Either  the  schools  must  find  more  new 
money,  or  make  cuts,  or  do  both,"  the  study 
said.  "These  are  the  financial  facts  con- 
fronting most  college  and  university  admin- 
istrators." 

Other  key  points  in  the  study  Included: 

The  financial  crisis  arose  two  or  three  years 
ago  after  a  decade  of  "unprecedented"  ex- 
pansion that  "may  well  have  made"  overex- 
tended Institutions  more  vulnerable. 

Decisions  about  reforming  the  institutions 
In  the  next  decade  will  be  influenced  more 
by  the  Institutions'  flnanclal  situation  than 
by  any  other  single  factor. 

All  types  of  institutions  are  affected  by  the 
crisis,  with  large,  private  universities  In  the 
most  flnanclal  difficulty  and  public  institu- 
tions In  the  South  and  two-year  community 
colleges  in  the  least  trouble. 

Most  institutions  are  at  an  "intermediate" 
level  of  difficulty  but  even  Institutions  rated 
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"not  In  trouble"  can  expect  severe  problems 
If  present  trends  continued. 

Although  most  institutions  have  become 
"cost  conscious,"  many  have  "not  yet"  done 
enough  to  reduce  expenditures  and  Increase 
Income.  Still,  the  crisis  is  forcing  a  re-exami- 
natlon  of  educational  "priorities." 

Campus  disruptions  have  led  to  "impor- 
tant" new  costs  "reasonably  governable"  and 

Pew.  If  any,  college  and  university  presi- 
dents Interviewed  in  the  study  said  they  be- 
lieve that  the  public  understood  their  flnan- 
clal concerns. 

To  restore  needed,  public  confidence,  insti- 
tutions must  demonstrate  that  they  are 
"reasonably  governable"  and  efficient  and 
that  they  have  a  "unifying  set  of  purposes." 
In  recent  years,  "the  burden  of  proof  of  the 
value  of  educational  financing  has  shifted" 
to  the  institutions. 

"ILLUSTRATIVE"  INSTITUTIONS 

The  41  institutions  are  'illustrative"  of  the 
principal  types  of  colleges  and  universities, 
said  Dr.  Chelt,  who  was  formerly  executive 
vice  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Berkeley.  Financial  situation  was  feot 
considered  in  selecting  them,  he  added. 

After  conducting  Interviews  last  May  and 
reviewing  data.  Dr.  Chelt  and  his  staff  placed 
each  institution  in  one  of  three  categories: 
"Not  in  Trouble,"  "Headed  for  Trouble"  and 
"In  Financial  Difficulties." 

An  institution  was  put  in  the  "In  Financial 
Difficulty"  category  If  it  had  already  made, 
or  was  about  to  make,  cuts  that  "fairly 
Judged"  by  the  institution  or  Dr.  Chelt  "af- 
fect essential  services  or  quality." 

An  Institution  that  was  able  to  meet  cur- 
rent responsibilities  vrtthout  reducing  qual- 
ity, .but  could  not  guarantee  that  standard 
or  plan  for  growth,  was  classified  as  "Headed 
for  Trouble." 

An  institution  that  could  meet  Its  pres- 
ent quality  and  program  standards,  and  plan 
ahead  with  some  assurance,  was  labeled  "Not 
in  Trouble." 

The  study  emphasized  that  placement  in 
a  category  did  not  reflect  the  "academic  or 
educational  excellence"  of  any  institution. 
Some  institutions,  it  noted,  were  classified 
"In  Financial  Difficulty"  precisely  because 
"good  management  is  making  the  changes 
necessary  to  remedy  financial  problems." 

11  SCHOOLS  "IN  DimCULT" 

Dr.  Chelt  put  11  colleges  and  universities 
m  the  "In  Flnanclal  Difficulty"  category,  in- 
cluding Stanford  University,  the  University 
of  California,  Berkeley,  New  York  University 
and  Tulane  University. 

James  Hester,  president  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity, objected  yesterday  to  this  classifica- 
tion of  his  Institution.  He  said  the  cuts  made 
at  New  York  University  were  designed  not  to 
diminish  the  quality  of  the  institution's 
program. 

The  study  Itself  said  that  N.Y.U.  was  a 
borderline  case  close  to  the  "Headed  for 
Trouble"  category. 

Stanford  also  Issued  a  statement  in  Palo 
Alto,  Calif,  yesterday  underscoring  the  steps 
that  it  was  taking  to  retain  quality  while 
cutting  back  some  programs  and  services. 

The  Institutions  in  the  "In  Financial  Dif- 
ficulty" group  are  distinguished  by  the  fol- 
lowing characteristics,  the  study  said:  all 
nine  private  institutions  are  deficit  financ- 
ing and  the  two  public  institutions  are  on 
"stand-stiU"  budgets,  faculty  and  admin- 
istrative positions  are  being  cut  back  or 
"frozen."  student-faculty  ratios  are  Increas- 
ing, Instructional  programs  are  being  re- 
duced, budgets  for  campus  research  insti- 
tutes are  Ijelng  lowered. 

Eighteen  colleges  and  universities,  includ- 
ing Harvard  University,  the  University  of 
Chicago,  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
Syracuse  University,  were  placed  in  the 
"Headed  for  Trouble"  category.  This  cate- 
gory, the  study  said,  is  "typical  of  higher 
education." 
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In  general,  the  study  said,  these  institu- 
tions have  undertaken  "five  strategies"  to 
lessen  their  financial  plight:  postponing, 
belt-tightening,  marginal  reallocations, 
sci  ambling  for  funds  and  "planning  and 
worrying," 

"Although  many  administrators  recognize 
the  real  possibility  of  severe  crises  ahead," 
tlie  study  noted,  "it  seems  fair  to  say  that 
these  strategies  do  not  yet  reflect  a  response 
to  either  the  underlying  causes  of  the  finan- 
cial depression  In  higher  education  or  to  a 
reexamination  of  the  schools'  missions  or 
long  run-prospects.  Nor  do  they  puri>ort  to 
work  major  changes  in  the  schools'  structure 
or  character." 

Some  Institutions,  the  study  said,  "are 
willing  to  gamble,  believing  that  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  compromise  heavily  with  the 
present  downturn.  They  believe  a  better 
strategy  is  to  avoid  major  concessions  until 
they  are  necessary,  for  the  ground  thereby 
lost  would  be  hard  to  recover." 

HEALTH  CALLED  "RELATIVE" 

Of  the  41  institutions  In  the  study.  12 
were  rated  "Not  In  trouble,"  Including  the 
University  of  Texas,  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Hamilton  College.  Saint  Cloud  State 
College  in  Minnesota  and  Flint  Community 
Junior  College  in  Michigan. 

The  study  cautioned  that  the  "relative 
health"  of  the  institutions  In  this  group  de- 
pended on  continued  support.  "None,"  It 
said,  "are  premacenily  shielded  from  a  pro- 
longed downturn." 

The  "Not  in  Trouble"  institutions  Include 
relatively  more  public  than  private  Institu- 
tions; among  the  private  schools  the  classi- 
fications includes  relative  schools  from  the 
Scuth  are  more  heavily  represented  In  this 
group,  as  are  the  two-year  colleges.  Among 
the  primarily  black  schools,  those  "Not  In 
Trouble"  are  the  large  ones,  and  among  the 
liberal  arts  colleges  In  this  category  are  the 
smaller  ones. 

UNIVERSmES    IN    DANGER 

The  alarm  over  the  fiscal  crisis  of  the  uni- 
versities, sounded  by  the  Carnegie  Commis- 
sion on  Higher  Education,  will  shock  even 
expert  observers  of  the  nation's  campuses. 

The  issue  Is  no  longer  one  of  emergency 
belt-tightening.  The  question  now  is  how 
long  the  majority  of  colleges  and  universi- 
ties will  be  able  to  discharge  fully  their  duty 
to  their  students  and  to  the  countrj'.  Higher 
education  is.  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Clark  Kerr, 
the  commission's  chairman,  "in  Its  worst 
flnanclal  crisis"  since  It  began  on  this  conti- 
nent 300  years  ago. 

The  warning  is  based  on  a  detailed  study 
of  the  fiscal  condition  of  41  selected  cam- 
puses representing  every  institutional  proto- 
type. The  commission  concludes  that  500 
institutions  are  already  In  acute  financial 
difficulty,  while  another  1,000  can  be  expected 
to  move  Into  that  category  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. Even  Harvard,  with  Its  towering  pres- 
tige and  high  endowment,  is  among  the  uni- 
versities found  "headed  for  trouble."  Indeed, 
the  great  research  universities,  particularly 
the  private  ones,  are  most  seriously  threat- 
ened. 

Costs  are  rising  at  an  ever-steeper  rate, 
while  the  universities'  Income  from  all 
sources  is  growing  at  a  declining  rate.  In- 
flationary pressures  are  entirely  beyond  the 
Institutions'  control.  Mounting  costs  of 
keeping  up  with  the  explosion  of  knowl- 
edge— expanding  libraries,  expensive  com- 
puters and  laboratories,  and  the  exploration 
of  new  fields  of  research — can  be  pared  only 
at  the  risk  of  a  serious  decline  In  scholar- 
ship and  service.  The  roller-coaster  course 
of  research  support — up  at  times  of  pros- 
perity and  down  at  the  first  signs  of  reces- 
sion— makes  staffing  and  budgeting  chaotic. 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  colleges  and  universities  themselves 
can  take  some  Immediate  steps  to  improve 
their  condition.  In  an  atmosphere  of  optl- 
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mlsm  and  growth,  some  acsdemlc  prognun*. 
particularly  on  the  graduate  level,  were  ex- 
panded too  rapidly  in  quest  of  quick  prestige. 
Too  little  thought  was  given  to  the  hus- 
banding of  profeaaorlal  time  and  talent. 

Excesses  of  affluence — by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  management  of  higher  educa- 
tion— ought  to  be  corrected.  But  the  impend- 
ing disaster  cannot  be  averted  without  the 
rapid  Infusion  of  public  funds,  largely  by  the 
Federal  government. 

The  future  capacity  of  higher  education  to 
serve  the  country's  youth,  and  the  nation  It- 
self, Is  In  Jeopardy  at  the  very  moment  when 
Its  top  priority  ought  to  be  the  coetly  un- 
finished task  of  extending  equal  educational 
opportunities  to  the  poor  and  deprived.  The 
surest  way  for  a  university  to  head  for  fiscal 
trouble,  warns  Earl  P.  Chelt.  director  of  the 
study.  Is  "aspiration  for  high  quality — and  a 
social  conscience. "  Yet  the  decline  of  the 
quality  in  teaching  and  research,  and  the 
atrophy  of  the  universities'  social  conscience, 
would  be  a  calamity  for  the  nation's  Intel- 
lectual, social  and  economic  future. 

A  PvBXLT  Academic  Depression 

About  two-thirds  of  the  nation's  colleges 
and  universities,  with  a  total  of  some  5.600- 
OOO  students,  are  either  In  financial  difficulty 
or  headed  for  It.  That  estimate  was  made  re- 
cently by  the  stafT  of  the  Carnegie  Commis- 
sion on  Higher  Education;  the  estimate  was 
based  on  a  report  prepared  for  the  commis- 
sion and  the  Ford  Foundation  by  Earl  P. 
Chelt.  a  professor  of  business  administration 
at  Berkeley — where  he  was  once  an  adminis- 
trator (executive  vice  chancellor).  The  Chelt 
report,  entitled  The  New  Depression  in  Higher 
Education,  Is  based  or.  detailed  on-site  cam- 
pus Interviews  at  a  sample  of  forty-one  in- 
stitutions, ranging  from  large  private  univer- 
sities like  Harvard  to  small  two-year  public 
community  and  parochial  colleges.  The  report 
will  be  published  this  month. 

Chelt  divided  the  forty-one  selected  schools 
and  universities  Into  three  categories:  "In 
financial  difficulty."  "headed  for  financial  dif- 
ficulty." or  "not  In  financial  difficulty."  In- 
stitutions were  put  In  the  first  category  If 
financial  problems  had  forced  them  to  give 
up  services  or  programs  earlier  considered 
essential.  Those  "headed  for  financial  diffi- 
culty" either  could  not  count  on  continuing 
current  services  or  programs  or  could  not 
plan  for  reasonable  program  growth. 

Dr.  Chelt  found  that  most  chancellors, 
presidents,  provosts,  and  deans  trace  the  be- 
ginning of  their  financial  difficulties  to  the 
last  three  or  four  years,  when  several  things 
happened  at  once:  there  was  a  decline  In  the 
rate  of  income  growth,  an  Increase  In  the 
range  of  activities  considered  desirable  on 
campus — many  more  expensive  graduate  pro- 
grams were  Initiated,  for  example— and  a  rise 
in  academic  standards.  In  short,  costs  rose 
rapidly  while  Income  rose  slowly. 

In  response  to  this  new  condition,  which 
came  hard  on  the  heels  of  lush  days  earlier 
In  the  decade,  schools  first  declined  new  obli- 
gations, then  scaled  down  new  activities,  then 
reduced  costs,  such  as  maintenance,  that 
were  not  central  to  the  academic  program — 
and  finally  made  cuts  In  the  academic  pro- 
gram Itself.  Chelt  says  his  classifications  are 
not  Intended  to  be  judgments  of  the  quality 
of  programs  In  different  schools  or,  for  that 
matter,  the  quality  of  management.  "In  any 
given  case  a  school  could  be  'In  financial  dif- 
ficulty' precisely  because  It  has  good  manage- 
ment which  Is  making  the  changes  necessary 
to  remedy  financial  problems." 

Among  the  eleven  institutions  in  the  sam- 
ple Judged  to  be  In  financial  difficulty  are 
such  prestigious  schools  as  Stanford  and  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  as  well 
as  New  Tork  University  and  Plsk  University 
(which  Is  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the 
predominantly  black  schools).  What  Is 
notable  about  these  eleven  Is  the  dispro- 
portionate representation  of  private  colleges. 
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■mall  black  colleges,  and  colleges  in  urban 
settings.  The  Income  squeeze  has  been  build- 
ing up  for  a  long  time  at  private  colleges, 
which  also  discovered  in  recent  years  that 
the  new  programs  and  generally  higher 
standards  were  not  matched  by  larger  gifts 
and  could  not  be  offset  by  higher  tuition. 
The  smaH  black  colleges,  most  of  which  have 
a  history  of  poverty  and  anemic  endowments, 
were  especially  vulnerable  to  the  new  squeeze 
and  suffered  additionally  from  new  competi- 
tive pressures  as  the  best  of  their  faculty  re- 
ceived offers  from  Institutions  eager  to  inte- 
grate. Urban  schools  generally  have  had  to 
bear  higher  student-aid  costs. 

DEALING  WITH  DimCTTLTT 

All  of  the  schools  in  financial  difficulty  are 
freezing  or  cutting  back  faculties,  requiring 
teachers  to  handle  larger  classes,  and  gen- 
erally reducing  Instructional  and  research 
programs.  New  York  University  will  have  to 
borrow  to  cover  a  $6-iiillllon  deficit  this 
school  year  and  It  has  also  sold  off  some  of 
Its  assets  to  raise  funds.  Plsk  carried  a  tl- 
million  deficit  last  year  and  Is  using  up  en- 
dowment at  a  rate  that  will  leave  It  with 
none  In  three  or  four  years.  St.  Louis  Univer- 
sity has  closed  its  school  of  dentistry,  four 
engineering  departments,  and  a  science 
school.  At  Berkeley  the  student-faculty  ratio 
Is  Increasing,  the  number  of  graduate  stu- 
dents and  teaching  assistants  Is  being  re- 
duced, and  planned  faculty  raises  have  been 
canceled. 

The  eighteen  Institutions  "headed  for  fi- 
nancial difficulty"  Include  such  national  re- 
search-oriented universities  as  Harvard,  Chi- 
cago, and  Michigan:  liberal-arts  colleges  such 
as  Carleton  and  Pomona;  and  the  City  Col- 
leges of  Chicago.  The  schools  on  this  list  are 
by  definition  not  reducing  basic  educational 
quality  to  stay  solvent,  but  they  are  trimming 
expenses,  raising  tuition,  and  scrambling 
harder  for  private  contributions.  At  Harvard, 
expenses  grew  at  a  rate  of  $12  million  a  year 
during  the  1960's,  triggering  cutbacks  that 
have  "severely  weakened"  the  administration 
of  the  School  of  Education.  School  of  Design, 
and  Divinity  School.  Other  parts  of  the  uni- 
versity. Including  Its  famed  medical  school, 
are  now  similarly  threatened. 

The  University  of  Chicago  expects  a  deficit 
this  year  that  will  require  it  to  spend  en- 
dowment principal.  The  university  has  re- 
cently moved  heavily  and  expensively  Into 
community  service  and  Is  under  pressure  to 
pay  for  neighborhood  day-care  centers.  In 
addition,  campus  concern  about  pollution 
has  caused  the  school  to  shift  operating  fuels 
from  coal  to  gas  at  an  added  cost  of  $2  mil- 
lion a  year.  Little  Knox  College,  in  central 
Illinois,  is  suffering  from  Increased  competi- 
tion with  the  University  of  Illinois  and  has 
had  to  pay  heavily  for  a  variety  of  staff  costs 
associated  with  the  need  to  head  off  campus 
disturbances. 

The  twelve  schools  and  universities  that 
are  not  in  financial  difficulty  Include  only 
two  large  research-oriented  universities,  both 
of  which  are  state-supported — Texas  and 
North  Carolina.  Texas  is  an  exceptional  case 
because.  In  addition  to  Its  public  support.  It 
has  been  endowed  with  some  oU-rlch  land- 
holdings.  With  the  exception  of  Howard  Uni- 
versity, a  medium-sized,  predominantly  black 
school,  all  the  rest  are  small.  In  general, 
Chelt  has  indicated,  he  found  It  harder  to 
account  for  certain  schools  not  being  In  fi- 
nancial difficulty  these  days  than  to  explain 
why  others  are  in  difficulty. 
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PmvATE  Colleges:  Deticits  EZxpected 
(By  Eric  Wentworth) 
Two  hundred  sixty  one  private  colleges 
and  universities  among  340  In  a  nationwide 
survey  were  expecting  deficits  before  the 
current  academic  year  began  the  Asaoclatlon 
of  American   Colleges  reported  yesterday. 

Some  schools  appeared  too  optimistic,  the 
AAC  warned,  and  the  actual  number  with 


deficits  this  year  should  prove  even  higher. 
The  association  coupled  Its  detailed  new  re- 
port on  the  sudden  money  crisis  in  higher  ed- 
ucation with  a  strong  plea  for  more  federal 
aid. 

Of  the  261  schools  projecting  1970-71  defi- 
cits, the  AAC  said.  56  were  expecting  red-Ink 
figures  amounting  to  at  least  8  per  cent  of 
their  operating  budgets.  Por  one  unnamed 
school,  the  projected  deficit  was  29  per  cent. 

The  540  schools  In  the  survey — including 
those  in  the  black — were  expecting  collec- 
tively a  total  net  deficit  of  about  962  million 
or  1 .46  per  cent  of  their  combined  operating 
budgets,  the  AAC  added. 

This  works  out  to  an  average  deficit  of 
about  9115,000  per  school. 

rotn    TEAKS    COVEEEO 

The  survey  covers  four  years  back  to 
1967-68,  when  the  540  schools  enjoyed  a  cor- 
responding average  net  surplus  of  $39,000. 
With  costs  rising  and  Income  lagging,  this 
average  skidded  to  a  (20.000  net  deficit  in 
1968-69  and  then  plunged  to  a  9103,000  defi- 
cit last  year. 

The  AAC  report,  an  analysis  of  responses  to 
a  confidential  16-page  questionnaire  this 
past  year,  complements  a  study  released  last 
month  by  the  Carnegie  Higher  Education 
Commission. 

T'he  Carnegie  staff,  expanding  on  a  close 
look  at  41  campuses,  concluded  that  some 
540  private  and  public  Institutions  were  "In 
financial  difficulty"  with  1,000  more  headed 
that  way. 

The  AAC  limited  its  survey  to  private  four- 
year  colleges  and  universities,  though  its 
roughly  900  members  Include  public  Insti- 
tutions too.  It  reported  about  a  75  per  rent 
response  to  the  questionnaire,  and  said  the 
results  reliably  reflect  private  campuses  all 
over  the  country,  small  and  large.  Independ- 
ent and  church-related. 

Together,  these  two  reports  will  be  basic 
ammunition  for  the  academic  establishment 
In  seeking  greater  federal  suppKirt  In  the 
months  ahead.  Congress  will  be  tackling 
new  legislation  to  replace  expiring  higher 
education  aid  measures  as  well  as  appropria- 
tions for  the  year  starting  July  1. 

GRANTS    FOR    FACILITIES 

Schools  In  the  AAC  survey  most  frequently 
said  they  favor  federal  grants  for  new  facili- 
ties. In  descending  order,  they  also  prefer 
general-use  institutional  grants,  grants  to 
students,  facilities  loans,  a  federally  sup- 
ported student  loan  bank,  other  student 
loans,  income  tax  credits,  for  students.  Inter- 
est subsidies,  and  categorical  grants  for  re- 
search and  other  specific  programs. 

Favored  least,  in  fact  opposed  by  many 
schools,  Is  federal  aid  channeled  through 
state  governments. 

The  AAC  survey  confirms  that  higher  edu- 
cation's costs  are  soaring  on  all  sides,  from 
fsujulty  salaries  to  added  cervices,  with  In- 
flation providing  a  relentless  updraft. 

It  reports  that  schools  everywhere  were 
scrambling  to  boost  tuition  and  step  up 
fund-raising,  and  all  too  frequently  were  dip- 
ping into  their  endowments  to  make  ends 
meet.  It  also  notes  that  some  schools  ap- 
peared to  be  covering  deficits  for  the  moment 
by  applying  tuition  income  received  for  serv- 
ices yet  to  be  rendered. 

Schools  raising  tuition  rates  while  admit- 
ting more  disadvantaged  students  needing 
financial  help  are  putting  an  ever-heavier 
strain  on  their  student  aid  budgets,  the  AAC 
said. 

SOME  SCHOOLS  CRmCIZEO 

The  report,  written  by  AAC  Research  Di- 
rector William  W.  Jellema,  crlticlzee  a  num- 
ber of  schools  for  "unwarranted  optimism" 
In  projecting  Increased  Income  this  year  from 
tuition  or  gifts. 

It  says  that  while  some  Individual  schools 
might  Increase  tuition  income  by  a  "heroic 
effort"  to  enroll  more  students,  such  Im- 
provement was  Impossible  on  a  national  scale. 
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"There  are  simply  not  enough  students 
available  of  the  academic  quality  that  these 
colleges  and  universities  have  traditionally 
admitted  to  make  such  optimistic  projections 
come  true."  the  report  warns. 

The  AAC  was  equally  skeptical  about 
schools  expecting  sudden  upswings  In  gift 
income.  A  number  of  schools,  it  reported, 
"project  a  rise  In  unrestricted  gift  and  grant 
income  of  25  per  cent  for  1970-71  even  though 
their  income  from  this  source  had  declined 
the  previous  year  by  nearly  6  per  cent." 

The  report  says  It  appeared  that  schools 
with  smaller  deficits  tended  to  count  on  In- 
creased Income  while  those  with  large  red- 
ink  figures  sought  to  balance  their  books 
with  spending  cuts. 

While  the  average  1970-71  budget  pro- 
jected by  the  540  schools  was  9115,000  in 
deficit,  the  AAC  said  enrollment  size  led  to 
marked  variations.  Schools  with  500  students 
or  less  expected  on  average  a  deficit  of  941.- 
OOO.  but  those  with  more  than  4,000  students 
expected  an  average  9558.000  deficit. 

CoiLECES  Over  U.S.  Cutting  Services 

SOME   ALSO   reducing   FACULTY,   AND  A   FEW 
SMALL    SCHOOLS    ARE    EXPECTED   TO    CLOSE 

(By  Andrew  H.  Malcolm) 

The  nation's  colleges  and  universities, 
severely  pinched  between  rapidly  escalating 
costs  and  lagging  Incomes,  are  adopting  a 
wide  range  of  strict  economy  measures.  The 
steps  range  from  abollUon  of  depsu-tments 
and  reductions, In  faculty  to  cutbacks  In 
snow  shoveling  and  lawn  mowing. 

Infiatlon,  cuts  in  Federal  spending  and 
dwindling  endowment  incomes  from  Invest- 
ment portfolios  have  brought  to  many 
schools  the  first  serious  retrenchment  and 
deficits  since  the  Depression  40  years  ago. 

For  most  of  these  institutions,  large  and 
small,  public  and  private,  the  golden  days  of 
the  late  1950s  and  early  1960's,  when  budgets 
got  minimal  scruUny  and  growth  was  taken 
for  granted,  are  gone. 

Many  educators  In  a  series  of  interviews 
across  the  country  said  the  economy  moves 
had  not  yet  seriously  affected  the  over-all 
quality  of  higher  education,  although  they 
might  begin  to  In  a  year  or  two.  In  some 
more  serious  cases,  they  said,  a  few  smaller 
schools  were  expected  to  close. 

Many  of  these  administrators  and  teachers 
said,  however,  that  despite  the  immediate 
budgetary  deficits  and  headaches,  the  current 
Spartan  era  might  in  the  long  run  actually 
Improve  college  educations  by  forcing  mwe 
educational  self-analysis,  Increased  admin- 
istrative and  Instructional  efficiency  and  bet- 
ter long-range  planning. 

TUmON-RISE    PROBLEMS 

While  "pinching  their  millions,"  as  one 
university  officer  put  it,  colleges  have  special 
difficulties.  For  example,  tuitions,  which 
cover  only  a  portion  of  the  actual  educa- 
tional costs,  anyway,  can  only  be  raised  so 
much  before  a  school  prices  itself  out  of 
the  economic  range  of  a  desirable  mix  of 
students. 

Ricardo  Mestres.  treasurer  and  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  Princeton  University,  said  that  un- 
like many  Industries  also  encountering  eco- 
nomic problems,  "higher  education  cannot 
offset  inflation  by  increased  productivity  or 
automation." 

The  results  have  been  cutbacks  wherever 
possible. 

Princeton,  for  instance.  Is  faced  with  a 
possible  955-mllllon  deficit  next  year.  To 
irlm  this,  tuition  Is  expected  to  rise,  for  the 
fourth  straight  year,  by  $300  to  $2,800.  The 
over-all  staff  of  3.200  will  be  chopped  by  more 
than  100  persons  by  attrition  and  dismissals. 

The  computer  center's  92-mllHon  budget, 
afflong  others,  was  cut  by  9185.000  and  the 
iiorar>"s  present  94.6-nUmon  allocation  was 
^^n,   although   enrollment   will   grow   by 

Seven    new    buildings    opened    In    recent 
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years,  but  the  180  Janitors  and  ground- 
keepers  will  be  reduced  through  attrition  by 
10  annually  for  the  next  few  years. 

"The  grass  may  not  be  mowed  quite  as 
often,"  said  Foster  Jaocbs.  who  Is  In  charge 
of  the  physical  plant,  "offices  may  be  cleaned 
every  other  day  and  the  snow  won't  be 
shoveled  quite  as  fast." 

RENTS  EXPECTED  TO  RISE 

Rents  for  university-owned  bousing  will 
probably  Increase  10  per  cent  and  salary 
raises  will  be  hard  to  come  by.  About  20 
faculty  members  may  also  be  dismissed. 

At  Notre  Dame,  officials  let  some  teaching 
vacancies  go  unfilled  and  tenure,  promotions 
and  contract  renewals  were  scrutinized  very 
carefully.  "There's  a  certain  feeling  that 
there  has  been  a  little  carelessness  at  times 
in  the  past,"  said  the  provost,  the  Rev.  James 
T.  Burtchaell. 

The  university's  communication  arts  and 
computing  science  departments  have  also 
been  discontinued. 

Stanford  has  adopted  a  four-year  budget- 
cutting  plan.  TlUs  year  that  meant  reduc- 
tions In  spending  on  things  "good  to  do  but 
not  necessary,"  and  It  aroused  some  hostility 
among  the  faculty. 

Seven  branches  lost  budget  funds.  Includ- 
ing humanities  and  sciences  ($241,641) ,  med- 
icine ($220,000),  and  the  overseas  campuses 
($91,000). 

The  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
will  lose  100  faculty  members  In  the  next 
fiscal  year  unless  the  state's  budget  pro- 
posals are  Increased.  Faculty  pay  has  not  been 
raised.  There  Is  a  freeze  on  hiring.  And  out- 
of-state  travel  has  been  banned. 

Evening  and  weekend  library  hours  have 
been  shortened  and  the  library's  card  cata- 
logues are  months  out  of  date  for  lack  of 
help. 

New  York  University's  faculty  hals  been  al- 
lowed to  decrease  by  5  per  cent,  officials  said. 
All  building  renovations  have  been  halted. 
The  maintenance  budget  was  cut  10  per  cent 
and  telephone  service  reduced  20  per  cent. 
A  shuttle  bus  service  between  campuses  was 
also  eliminated. 

AUSTERITT     AT     COLUMBIA 

In  addition,  some  special,  non  self-support- 
ing academic  programs,  mostly  In  the  School 
of  Continuing  Education,  died. 

"We've  squeezed  everything  possible  but 
quality,"  said  the  school's  chancellor,  Allan 
M.  Cartter. 

Paced  with  a  current  915-nUlllon  deflcll, 
Columbia  University's  new  president.  Dr.  Wll- 
liajn  J.  McGlU,  spent  a  major  part  of  his  first 
months  in  office  designing  a  five-year  auster- 
ity plan  that  will  mean,  among  other  things, 
elimination  of  the  School  of  Arts'  theater  arts 
division. 

A  faculty  reduction  and  an  end  to  a  "sig- 
nificant" number  of  courses  in  the  28  aca- 
demic departments  of  arts  and  sciences  have 
also  been  announced. 

At  Yale,  heating  has  been  turned  off  dur- 
ing weekends  In  buildings  not  being  used, 
and  construction  of  a  10-story  building  for 
surgery  and  obstetrics  has  been  postponed 
indefinitely. 

Penn  State  has  eliminated  foreign  travel, 
all  but  emergency  overtime,  some  mainte- 
nance and  all  classes  with  fewer  than  eight 
students. 

College  educators  are  aware  of  the  poten- 
tial effects  of  such  cutbacks.  Dr.  Roger  W. 
Heyns,  Berkeley's  chancellor,  said:  "It  takes 
a  long  time  to  get  a  reputation  like  ours, 
but  only  a  short  time  for  that  reputation  to 
go  down  thft  drain."  Pew,  however,  see  any 
choice  at  present. 

Dr.  Hans  H.  Jenny,  vice  president  for  fi- 
naiice  and  buslneu  of  the  College  of  Wooster 
(Ohio)  said,  "Some  pruning  of  the  educa- 
tional tree  is  definitely  in  order." 

Just  last  month  John  J.  Pershing  College 
In  Beatrice,  Neb.,  closed  when  trustees  at 
the  four-year-oM  Institution  ran  out  of  oper- 
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ating  funds  despite  a  drive  by  the  385 
students. 

Other  small  schools,  including  Franklin 
and  Marshall  In  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  John  P. 
Kennedy  College  In  Wahoo,  Neb.,  are  strug- 
gling to  meet  the  dollar  demands  of  rapidly 
accumulating  deficits  in  what  the  Carnegie 
Commission  on  Higher  Education  calls  the 
"new  depression." 

So  far.  they  have  been  successful.  But  The- 
odore Dillon,  the  president  at  Kennedy,  noted 
yesterday.  "We're  gaining  some  ground  but 
It's  such  a  long  road." 

Dr.  Jenny,  who  made  a  long  study  of  col- 
lege financing,  said,  "The  market  will  cer- 
tainly weed  out  some  of  the  smaller  aca- 
demically weak  and  less  financially  sound  in- 
stitutions," But  he  thought  conditions  would 
ease  substantially  within  three  to  five  years. 

CANADIAN     JOBS     EYED 

Some  unemployed  Instructors,  meanwhile, 
said  they  would  leave  the  country;  a  number 
for  Canada  where,  they  said,  many  positions 
were  open. 

Other  professors  will  assume  heavier  teach- 
ing loads.  But  that,  in  turn,  will  require  a 
serious  re-thinklng  of  their  entire  approach 
to  teaching  the  course — a  development  many 
view  as  healthy. 

For  administrators,  Penn  State's  vloe  presi- 
dent for  finance,  Robert  A.  Patterson,  said, 
the  tough  times  have  encouraged  more  so- 
phisticated methods  of  programing,  plan- 
ning and  budgeting  plus  an  Increased  aware- 
ness of  the  need  for  efficiency  and  produc- 
tivity. 

During  the  more  affluent  times,  added  Ray 
Bacchettl,  Stanford's  associate  provost,  col- 
leges were  not  self -critical  enough  and  rarely 
examined  every  proposal  and  program  with 
the  crucial  question;  why?  Now  they  must. 


LITHUANIAN    INDEPENDENCE    DAY 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  Congress  marked  the  observ- 
ance of  the  53d  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  modem  Plepublic  of 
Lithuania.  In  addition  to  this  annivers- 
ary, it  also  observes  the  720th  annivers- 
ary of  the  formation  of  the  Lithuanian 
State  when  Mindaugas  the  Great  uni- 
fied all  Lithuanian  principalities  into 
one  kingdom  in  1251. 

Both  Houses  of  the  Congress  have  re- 
cently adopted  resolutions  calling  for 
freedom  for  the  people  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia,  indicating  our  con- 
cern for  captive  peoples  and  our  sym- 
pathy for  their  desire  for  liberation.  The 
importance  of  the  intent  of  Congress  and 
the  armual  commemoration  of  this  an- 
niversary is  the  reaffirmation  of  our  un- 
derstanding of  the  plight  of  oppressed 
people  anywliere  in  the  world  and  our 
determination  never  to  forget  these 
people. 

As  the  leaded  of  the  free  world,  we 
have  an  obligation  to  remember  those 
who  are  less  fortimate  and  who  live  un- 
der the  rule  of  tyrarmy.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  our  participation  in  these 
anniversary  ceremonies  and  that  is 
why  I  urge  the  President  to  take  all  ap- 
propriate steps  to  make  our  position 
known  in  the  world  community. 
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CITY   MOURNS  LOSS  OP   BELOVED 
OPPICEK 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or    CALITORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  this  day  and  age  when  our 
youth  look  at  the  police  with  such 
derision.  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  an  article  about 
a  police  oflQcer  who  was  loved  and  re- 
spected by  children  and  adults  alike. 
"Tiny"  Hansen  was  the  epitome  of  the 
good  police  officer.  He  had  a  rapport  with 
children  that  was  exceptional  and  it  was 
a  relationship  that  continued  even  after 
his  retirement.  His  career  was  long  and 
distinguisned.  and  the  following  article 
by  Everett  Johannes  which  appeared  in 
the  Alameda  Times-Star  recently,  ex- 
presses more  e'oquently  than  I  ever 
could,  the  excellence  of  this  fine  indi- 
vidual : 

CiTT  MOXn«N8  1.038  OT  Belovid  Ofticer 
(By  ENerctt  Johannee) 

He  was  a  big  man.  standing  six  foot  four, 
and  he  did  a  big  Job  during  his  24  years  on 
the  AlamedA  police  force. 

Probably  no  police  officer  In  Alameda's  his- 
tory was  mor«  reapected  than  William  N. 
"Tiny"  Han«en.  who  died  Saturday  of  a 
heart  ailment  at  the  age  of  8fl. 

During  bis  long  service  as  an  Alameda 
police  officer.  Hansen  captured  the  Imagina- 
tion of  hundreds  of  Alameda  school  children 
through  hla  work  with  the  Junior  Traffic 
Patrol. 

He  served  for  17  years  as  Alameda  Police 
Juvenile  OfBoer  and  he  had  a  special  fond- 
ness for  the  children  he  worked  with  and 
guided  during  that  period. 

A  native  of  Bakersftold,  he  came  to  Ala- 
meda In  1937  and  was  to  remain  the  rest  of 
his  life  here. 

He  began  service  as  an  Alameda  police  of- 
ficer In  1937  and  stayed  on  the  Job  until  a 
heart  ailment  forced  his  retirement  In  1961. 

BOOSTEK 

A  big  booster  of  Alameda,  be  belonged 
to  the  Masons,  the  Shrine,  Royal  Arch  Ma- 
sons— and  once  play«d  football  for  the  Ala- 
meda E^lks  In  charity  games. 

He  had  a  parucular  hold  on  the  Imagina- 
tion of  Alameda  youngster  because  of  his  un- 
derstanding of  their  views  and  also  because 
be  was  a  man  they  could  look  up  to. 

After  his  retirement  from  the  police  force, 
be  worked  for  a  sporting  goods  company  and 
also  was  manager  of  an  Alameda  apartment 
house. 

But  his  lifelong  interest  was  In  children. 
As  Juvenile  officer  In  the  city,  he  was  known 
for  his  dedication  to  the  youngsters. 

He  not  only  handled  immediate  cases  in- 
volving Juveniles  but  made  It  a  point  to  "fel- 
low up"  on  the  cases  and  make  certain  the 
chUdren  kept  on  the  straight  and  narrow 
path. 

Tbe  high  esteem  in  wiilch  he  was  held  Is 
borne  out  by  letters  he  received  at  the  time 
of  bis  retirement  from  tbe  Police  Depart- 
ment. 

"Just  what  are  we  old-timers  going  to  do 
with  you  off  tbe  police  force?"  Congressman 
Qeoige  P.  Miller  wrote  to  blm. 

Driving  Into  my  p«rklng  place  back  of 
tbe  City  Hall  will  never  be  the  same  without 
yoiir  cheerful  greetings." 

■BRVICK 

And  Assemblyman  Robert  W.  Crown  wrote : 

"May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 

you  on  your  many  years  of  dUlgent  service 
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to  your  community,  and  extend  to  you  my 
personal  good  wishes  on  your  plans  for  re- 
tirement from  the  Alameda  Police  Depart- 
ment.' 

Mr.  Hansen  Is  survived  by  his  wife  of  37 
yeare.  Mary  Beth,  of  tbe  family  home  at  3110 
Adams  St.,  and  a  son.  WlUlam  Hansen.  25. 
Merrltt  College  student. 

In  his  career  before  serving  on  the  Ala- 
meda Police  Force,  he  also  served  as  a  spe- 
cial investigator  for  Earl  Warren,  then  Ala- 
meda County   district  attorney. 

And  he  held  the  Legion  of  Honor  Award 
from  the  Order  of  DeMolay.  honorary  life 
membership  In  the  California  Congress  of 
the  Parents-Teachers  Association,  and  was  a 
founder  of  the  Northern  California  Juvenile 
Officers  Association. 

The  greatest  tribute  to  Hansen,  after  bis 
death,  was  paid  by  a  fellow  Alameda  police 
officer,  perhaps. 

"  'Tiny'  was  an  officer's  officer,"  he  said 
simply. 


LrrHUA>fIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


February  25,  1971 


PRISON     INMATES     STUDY     AT 
HAOERSTOWN  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or    MICHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 
Thursday.  February  18.  1971 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  30  years 
have  p«issed  since  the  Soviet-Russian 
occupation  of  the  Baltic  State  of  Lithu- 
ania first  began  In  June  1940. 

Since  that  time.  Llthuanisuis  have 
waged  continuous  organized  resistance 
movements  against  foreign  occupation 
forces,  both  the  Nazis  of  Germany  in 
1941,  and  the  Soviet  occupation  forces 
before  and  since.  The  resistance  has  been 
through  both  armed  guerrilla  warfare, 
which  ended  In  1952.  and  since  that  time, 
resistance  by  passive  means. 

The  Soviet  persecution  of  dissenters 
continues,  exemplified  by  the  Simas 
Kudirka-Coskst  Guard  tragedy,  and  death 
sentences  imposed  on  two  Jews  and  a 
Lithuanian,  Vytautas  SlmokaitLs,  for 
trying  to  escape  from  Communist  rule. 

The  United  States  still  maintains  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  the  former  free 
Government  of  Lithuania,  refusing  to 
recognize  the  forced  "incorporation"  of 
Lithuania  into  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics.  All  UJS.  Presidents 
since  the  Soviet  takeover  of  Lithuania 
in  1940  have  restated  our  Nation's  non- 
recognition  policy  of  the  occupation  of 
Lithuania  by  Soviet  Russia. 

This  month,  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
descent  or  origin  are  commemorating 
two  important  anniversaries.  The  first  is 
the  720th  anniversary  of  the  formation 
of  the  Lithuanian  state  when  Mindaugas 
the  Great  unified  all  the  Lithuanian 
principalities  into  one  kingdom  in  1251. 
The  second  anniversary  is  the  53d  anni- 
versary of  the  establishment  of  the  mod- 
em Republic  of  Lithuana  on  February 
16, 1918,  an  Independent  government  lost 
in  1940. 

Let  us  Join  with  the  over  1  million 
Americans  of  Lithuanian  origin  In  the 
commemoration  of  these  two  anniver- 
saries, insisting  that  the  Soviet  Russian 
colonial  empire  extend  freedom  and  in- 
dependence to  the  peoples  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  Estonia,  and  other  captive  na- 
tions unjustly  occupied  and  denied  their 
places  among  the  world's  nations. 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

or    MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  25.  1971 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  highly 
commendable  program  of  education  for 
liunates  at  the  Maryland  Correctional 
Training  Center  in  Hagerstown  has  been 
started.  The  program  started  with  an 
English  course  given  by  Miss  Rachel 
Sheetz  to  11  of  the  inmates  at  the 
training  center.  At  the  present  time  six 
prisoners  are  studying  as  regular  stu- 
dents at  the  Hagerstown  Jimlor  College. 
The  prisoners  are  treated  the  same  as 
any  other  college  students  and  are  doing 
very  well  in  their  course  work.  They  re- 
turn to  the  training  center  in  the  eve- 
ning. This  Is  an  outstanding  program. 
Too  often  prisons  have  existed  as  more 
repositories  of  human  beings;  now,  a 
real  effort  is  being  made  to  train  prison- 
ers for  the  world  outside.  These  efforts 
should  be  encouraged. 

The  following  articles  written  by 
Bemie  Hayden  In  the  Hagerstown  Morn- 
ing Herald  chronicle  the  successes  of  this 
program: 

[Prom  the  Hagerstown  (Md.)  Morning 

Herald,  Feb.  16,  1971] 

Six  Mkn   Aax  Stvdents  bt  Day,  Pkisoness 

BT    NiCRT 

(By  Bernle  Hayden) 

At  7:30  each  weekday  morning  six  inmates 
at  the  Maryland  Correctional  Training  Cen- 
ter cUmb  Into  a  prison  bus.  After  a  16-mln- 
ute  drive  tbe  vehicle  pulls  to  a  stop  at 
Hagerstown  Junior  College.  The  six  prisoners 
step  out  of  tbe  bus  and  Into  tbe  academic 
world  of  books  and  final  exams. 

Tbe  six  are  pioneers  In  a  revolutionary 
educational  program  that  began  in  Septem- 
ber. They  are  getting  an  education  and 
adjusting  to  tbe  world  outside  while  serving 
time  for  armed  robbery,  assault  and  other 
crimes. 

"This  goes  past  the  stage  of  Just  serving 
time,"  says  Bill  T.,  a  ae-year-old  Baltlmorean 
who  dropped  out  of  school  after  the  eighth 
grade.  "Now  I  see  that  I  do  have  the  ability 
to  get  a  college  education." 

The  six  student-prisoners  completed  at 
least  one  year  of  college  work  at  the  prison, 
where  HJC  teachers  have  been  oflTerlng  col- 
lege courses  since  June  1969,  before  they 
started  conmiutlng  to  tbe  campus  last 
September. 

Their  tuition.  fe«s  and  books  are  paid 
with  state  and  federal  funds  through  the 
Maryland  Department  of  Education.  All  six 
earn  money  for  Incidental  expenses  by  work- 
ing  13  hours  a  week  at  the  college. 

The  young  men  say  they  live  a  "Dr. 
JekyU  and  Mr.  Hyde  existence"  as  college 
students  during  the  day  and  prison  inmates 
at  night. 

"These  fellows  don't  look  any  different  or 
act  any  different  from  the  other  students," 
says  Miss  Elizabeth  Sheetz,  professor  of 
English. 

They  wear  casual  clothes  and  shaggy  hair, 
like  college  students  everywhere.  They  Wke 
tbe  same  courses  the  other  students  take  and 
accompany  their  classes  on  field  trips.  They 
participate  In  extracurricular  activities. 

But  at  6  each  afternoon  they  must  return 
to  tbe  Work  Release  Center  down  the  road 
from  MCTC  on  Maryland  8.  AU  college  ac- 
tivities that  take  place  in  tbe  evenings  or 
on  weekends  are  cloeed  to  them.  There  are  no 
dates,  no  dances,  no  basketball  games. 
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There  are  other  things  that  remind  tbem 
that  they  are  still  prisoners.  No  special  study 
facilities  are  provided.  They  have  no  access 
to  a  library  at  night. 

The  sound  of  ping  pong  games  and  radios 
makee  concentration  difficult.  "I  can't  go  tell 
my  next  door  neighbor  to  turn  off  bis  radio — 
he  lives  here,"  Larry  W.,  23,  a  native  of  Bal- 
timore  says. 

Each  prisoner  has  bis  own  room,  and  no 
visiting  is  allowed.  If  two  of  tbem  want  to 
study  together,  one  must  sit  in  the  ball  out- 
side tbe  other's  room,  In  order  to  comply 
with  prison  rules. 

"Tou're  trusted  enough  to  go  out  to  the 
college,  but  then  they  come  right  along  and 
open  your  Christmas  packages  because  they 
dont  trust  you,"  complains  Tony  W.,  a  21- 
year-old  Delaware  native  who  carries  a  3.3 
grade  average  on  4.0  scale. 

Despite  tbe  less-tban-ldeal  study  condi- 
tions, tbe  students  maintain  good  to  excel- 
lent grskdes  and  win  praise  from  their  teach- 
ers. "The  work  they  do  is  Just  really  terrific," 
says  Miss  Sheetz,  who  has  worked  with  the 
prisoners  since  the  college  first  began  offer- 
ing courses  at  MCTC  in  1969.  "I've  never  been 
disappointed  In  them  one  day." 

Lairy,  a  high  school  dropout  serving  the 
third  year  of  a  16-year  sentence  for  armed 
robl>ery,  is  on  the  dean's  list  with  an  excep- 
tional 3.5  a  grade  average.  If  he  wins  a  parole, 
he  wants  to  transfer  his  HJC  credits  to 
Towson  College,  where  he  will  major  in  both 
psychology  and  sociology.  Later,  he  hopes  to 
continue  working  for  a  master's  degree  and 
a  doctorate. 

Despite  bis  outstanding  academic  work, 
Larry  was  not  accepted  by  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
a  national  honorary  society.  As  a  prisoner 
he  does  not  meet  their  standards  of  good 
citizenship,  Larry  says. 

The  Inmates  agree,  however,  that  tbe  other 
students  have  accepted  tbem  with  hardly  a 
second  thought,  but  tbe  adjustment  to  cam- 
pus life  was  not  easy.  "I  was  kind  of  super- 
sensitive—almost  paranoid,"  Larry  says. 

"The  reaction  of  the  kids  is  what  bowled 
me  over,"  says  Carl  OalUgan,  an  HJC  coun- 
selor who  works  with  tbe  prisoners,  "Our 
kids  have  accepted  tbem  as  students." 

All  six  of  tbe  Inmates  expect  to  graduate 
with  Associate  of  Arts  degrees  In  May.  If 
they  are  paroled  they  may  transfer  their 
credits  to  a  four-year  college  or  university 
and  continue  working  for  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree. 

They  have  made  friends  and  learned  that 
they  can  succeed.  "Their  whole  outlook  has 
changed.  They  are  entirely  different  men." 
MUs  Sheetz  says.  "This  Is  a  part  of  re- 
habilitation. When  they  go  back  Into  society 
you  don't  want  them  to  be  loners." 

Larry  explains,  "You're  forced  to  accept  tbe 
responsibility  of  acting  responsible." 

(Prom  the  Hagerstown  (Md.)  Morning 
Herald,  Feb.  16,  19711 

MaBTTAND     CORRICnONAL     TRAINING     CXNTER 

ImtJiTts      OcTBO      Average      Hagerstown 

Junior  Colxxgk  PuprLS 

(By  Bernle  Hayden) 

Inmates  at  the  Maryland  Correctional 
Training  Center  "were  carrying  out  for  edu- 
cation. Their  minds  were  as  sharp  as  tacks," 
says  Miss  EUrabetb  Sheetz.  professor  of 
English  at  Hagerstown  Junior  College. 

Miss  Sheets  Uught  a  college-level  English 
course  to  U  inmates  at  MCTC  in  June  1969. 
"I  was  asked  to  start  tbe  program  and  see 
how  it  would  work."  she  says. 

It  worked  better  than  anyone  bad  expected. 

Less  than  two  years  later  26  Inmates  are 
(^klng  six  courses  at  the  minimum -security 
prison.  Six  other  Inmates  have  been  taking 
oourses  at  the  HJC  campus  since  September. 

"The  m«n  were  pleased  to  be  given  an  op- 
portunity and  they  lived  up  to  our  expecta- 
"°^-"  "y"  P»ul  Wagely,  director  of  the 
MCTC  educational  programs. 
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The  project  is  the  only  full-time  college 
program  In  the  Maryland  prison  system,  ac- 
cording to  Wagely,  and  one  of  a  handful  in 
the  nation. 

Courses  in  English,  political  science,  his- 
tory, geography,  psychology,  speech  and 
mathematics  are  offered  at  MCTC,  according 
to  Marvin  Orove,  coordinator  of  the  college 
program. 

The  t«achers  offer  the  same  courses  they 
teach  at  HJC.  The  inmates,  however  are  able 
to  absorb  more  Information  than  regular 
students,  says  Mrs.  Patricia  Berry,  assistant 
professor  of  geography  and  history.  "They're 
great.  They're  so  Interested  and  Involved,'' 
she  says. 

"I  work  them  harder  than  the  HJC  classes," 
Miss  Sheetz  says  proudly.  "They're  far  In 
advance  of  the  average  HJC  student."  The  in- 
mates always  have  their  assignments  com- 
pleted on  time,  she  continues,  and  they  never 
"make  excuses." 

The  six  Inmates  who  commute  to  HJC 
agree  that  classes  at  the  prison  are  more 
lively  and  stimulating  than  classes  on  cam- 
pus. Many  HJC  students  are  unenthuslastlc 
about  college  education,  they  say. 

But  at  MCTC,  tbe  Inmates  know  they  are 
getting  an  unusual  opporttinlty  and  they 
make  the  best  of  it.  The  teachers  are  bom- 
barded with  questions.  The  students  don't 
dash  for  tbe  door  when  class  Is  over. 

Allan  Powell,  director  of  the  dlvl&ion  of 
humanities  at  HJC,  says  that  In  his  first  class 
of  21  students,  18  received  A's  and  B's — all 
"legitimately-earned  grades."  "I  didn't  have 
one  experience  in  the  two  years  I  was  In- 
volved In  the  program  that  was  unpleasant," 
Powell  says. 

Classes  have  to  be  scheduled  carefully  be- 
cause only  one  classroom  Is  available  for  tbe 
program.  No  facilities  for  laboratory  sciences, 
usually  required  In  the  freshman  year  of 
college,  are  available. 

Because  only  a  limited  number  of  courses, 
may  be  offered,  the  college  sometimes  waives 
the  normal  prerequisites.  Grove  says.  For  In- 
stance, students  may  take  Political  Science 
102  before  they  take  Political  Science  101. 

The  prisoners  must  meet  the  same  admis- 
sions requirements  as  regular  HJC  students — 
a  high  school  diploma  or  an  equivalency  cer- 
tificate. But  the  prison  administration  care- 
fully screens  applicants  for  the  program, 
looking  for  ability  and  a  sincere  desire  to  get 
an  education. 

In  September  the  prison  administration 
decided  to  allow  the  "six  best  students"  in 
the  program  to  attend  classes  at  HJC  so  they 
would  tiave  a  broader  selection  of  courses  and 
an  opportimlty  to  adjust  to  life  outside  the 
institution. 

The  students  taking  courses  at  MCTC  are 
subject  to  tbe  "same  rules  and  regulations  as 
regular  college  students.  They  maintain 
averages  or  they're  out,"  CJrove  says.  Pour  of 
tbe  25  students  at  tbe  prison  made  tbe  dean's 
list  last  semester  with  grade  averages  of  3.2 
or  higher  on  a  4.0  scale.  One  of  the  six  re- 
leased students  also  made  tbe  dean's  list. 

Only  one  inmate  has  flunked  out  of  the 
program  so  far,  although  some  have  asked 
to  be  dropped  and  others  have  been  paroled. 


(From  the  Hagerstown  (Md.)  Morning 

Herald.  Feb.  17.  19711 
Inmates  Orr  Degrees,  Oo  Back  to 
Prison 
(By  Bernle  Hayden) 
The  31  Inmates  In  the  Maryland  Correc- 
tional Training  Center's  college  program  face 
a  dead  end  vrtien  they  get  their  Associate  of 
Arts  degrees  from  Hagerstown  Junior  College. 
And  tbe  program  Itself,  less  than  two  years 
old,  may  have  reached  a  dead  end,  too,  sty- 
mied by  Inadequate  funding. 

The  Inmates  have  no  assurance  that  tbeyll 
be  able  to  continue  their  education  after 
their   first   two  years   of   college   study  and 
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prison  officials  are  strait-Jacketed  with  funds 
that  were  never  meant  to  finance  college 
training. 

"What  are  they  going  to  do  with  us  now?" 
asks  Larry  W..  one  of  seven  Inmates  sched- 
uled to  get  degrees  in  May. 

Their  futures  are  In  tbe  hands  of  their 
parole  boards,  but  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
they  wUl  be  released.  And  MCTC  has  no  sure 
way  of  helping  tbem  If  they're  not  paroled, 
"In  Instances  where  tbe  graduates  are  not 
eligible  for  a  parole,  we'll  request  an  early 
parole  bearing,"  says  Paul  Wagely,  MCTC's 
assistant  superintendent  In  charge  of  edu- 
cation. 

If  they  are  not  paroled,  there  is  a  possi- 
bility they  could  be  transferred  to  a  new  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  facility  in  Baltimore, 
where  they  would  be  close  to  four-year  col- 
leges, Wagely  says. 

Otherwise,  the  Inmates  will  have  to  con- 
tinue serving  their  sentences  at  MCTC — their 
educations  baited  In  midstream. 

To  remove  the  uncertainty,  Marvin  Orove, 
coordinator  of  the  college  program,  would 
like  to  see  new  guidelines  set  up  to  guar- 
antee tbe  progress  of  Inmates  in  the  pro- 
gram. If  an  Inmate  successfully  completed 
his  freshman  year  of  college  at  the  prison, 
be  would  automatically  be  allowed  to  take 
courses  at  tbe  HJC  campus.  Grove  believes. 

When  the  Inmate  received  bis  AA  degree, 
he  would  automatically  be  paroled,  Grove 
says.  And  funds  would  lie  available  for  him 
to  continue  bis  education  at  a  four-year  col- 
lege. 

But  Grove's  plan  Is  stymied  by  one  thing — 
lack  of  money,  and,  perhaps  more  Important- 
ly, lack  of  tbe  right  kind  of  money. 

Most  of  tbe  funds  for  the  program  comes 
from  the  federal  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  which  was  not  meant  to  fi- 
nance college  programs  at  prisons. 

Students  over  21  are  not  eligible  for  ESEA 
money,  so  that  niles  out  many  of  tbe  MCTC 
inmates  who  could  benefit  from  a  college  ed- 
ucation. 

Since  five  of  tbe  six  Inmates  attending 
classes  at  HJC  are  over  21,  their  tuition  Is 
being  paid  with  state  and  federal  money 
channeled  through  the  Division  of  Vocation- 
al Rehabilitation  of  the  Maryland  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

But  vocational  rehabilitation  funds  are 
supposed  to  be  used  for  vocational  training, 
not  college  training.  Those  funds  will  prob- 
ably not  be  available  In  the  future  to  ball 
out  Inmates  who  can't  use  ESEA  naoney, 
Wagely  says. 

Tbe  prospects  for  more  money — and  the 
right  kind  of  money — seem  dim.  Tbe  pro- 
gram will  probably  remain  at  Its  present  size, 
with  about  26  inmates  taking  HJC  courses  at 
the  prison  and  another  six  studying  on  tbe 
campus,  Wagely  says. 

"The  state  does  not  fund  this  sort  of  thing 
and  they  have  not  indicated  that  they  would 
be  receptive"  to  doing  it  In  tbe  future,  he 
says, 

Wagely  estimates  that  about  6  per  cent  or 
260  of  the  5,000  inmates  In  the  Maryland 
prison  system  could  benefit  from  a  college 
education.  Others  think  tbe  number  might 
be  higher.  "There's  a  vast  amount  of  in- 
telligence roaming  around  Inside  those 
walls,"  says  James  VanDeusan,  a  former  in- 
mate who  Is  now  editor  of  the  srtudent  news- 
paper at  HJC. 

Tet  only  31  Inmates  In  Maryland  are  par- 
ticipating In  a  full-time  college  program. 

"I'm  a  little  alarmed  at  tbe  attitudes  of 
the  officials  In  tbe  state  of  Maryland,"  says 
Kenneth  Kerle,  assistant  professor  of  politi- 
cal science  at  HJC.  Tbe  voters  "still  think  the 
way  to  stop  crime  Is  to  put  more  police  on 
tbe  strsets,"  be  adds.  Kerle  and  Orove  think 
tbe  way  to  stop  crime  is  through  education. 

"They've  been  trying  revenge  since  tbe  be- 
ginning of  time,  and  It  hasn't  worked,"  says 
Larry. 

I    . 
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IFrom  theHagerstown  (Md.)  Morning 
Herald.  Feb.  19,  1971] 
ENTrrLED  TO  A  Break 

A  series  of  artlclee  by  Morning  Herald  staffer 
Bernle  Hayden  offers  convincing  evidence 
that  some  young  men  who  have  erred  In 
earlier  days  now  want  to  return,  to  society 
better  educated  and  wiser. 

The  articles  described  progress  being  made 
by  inmates  of  the  Maryland  Correctional 
Training  Center  la  Hagerstown  Junior  Col- 
lege courses.  Some  of  them  are  permitted  to 
attend  classes  on  the  campus,  others  go 
to  school  at  the  training  center. 

In  any  event,  these  young  men  who  failed 
to  take  advantage  of  educational  opportuni- 
ties earlier  in  life  are  now  making  up  for 
loet  time. 

Some  of  them  have  even  made  the  dean's 
list.  Most  of  them  have  better  than  average 
grades. 

But  their  futures  could  be  in  Jeopardy. 
After  they  receive  their  associate  of  arts 
degrve.  then  wttat?  There's  no  guarantee  they 
will  be  able  to  continue  their  education 
after  two  years  of  college  classes  for  the 
reason  some  of  them  will  still  be  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  state  unless  they  win  paroles. 

It  would  seem  that  these  young  men  who 
are  paying  their  debts  to  society  are  en- 
titled to  a  break.  Their  eagerness  to  acquire 
college  educations  Is  testimony  of  their  de- 
termination to  lead  useful  lives.  Parole  offi- 
cials should  seriously  consider  their  release 
after  having  studied  and  gotten  along  so 
well  during  two  years  of  higher  education. 


VEYSEY  INTRODUCES  BILL  TO  RE- 
STORE EQUITABLE  MILITARY  RE- 
TIREMENT 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

OF    CALiroaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday.  February  25.  1971 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day Introducing  legislation  to  restore  the 
link  between  retired  pay  of  persons  who 
entered  the  uniformed  services  prior  to 
June  1.  1958  and  current  active  duty 
rates. 

Up  to  1968,  the  pay  scale  for  ofiBcers 
and  enlisted  men  reflected  the  fact  that 
their  retirement  system  was  tied  to  ac- 
tive duty  pay  rates.  In  that  year,  how- 
ever. Congress  made  a  precipitous  deci- 
sion to  abrogate  the  retirement  pay  sys- 
tem that  had  been  in  effect  for  100  years 
with  an  inadequate  cost  of  living  adjust- 
ment claiue  to  protect  the  earned  t)ene- 
fits  of  people  already  in  the  service. 

As  a  result,  retirees  who  entered  upon 
a  military  career  under  a  retirement 
system  which  guaranteed  therp  the  same 
retirement  pay  as  other  retirees  of  equal 
grade  and  years  of  service  now  draw  nine 
different  rates  depending  entirely  upon 
the  date  on  which  they  retired  from  ac- 
tive service.  In  each  grade,  the  lowest 
rate  is  for  the  oldest  group  of  retirees 
and  the  highest  rate  is  for  the  youngest 
group.  As  successive  pay  raises  are 
granted  in  the  future,  the  disparity 
against  the  older  groups  wlU  continue 
to  Increase. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  days  of  inflation 
and  rising  cost  of  living.  I  think  it  is 
essential  that  we  reestablish  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  Oovemment  will,  in  good 
faith,  carry  out  its  contractual  obliga- 
tions  to   servicemen    who   entered    the 
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service  prior  to  1958.  This  is  especially 
Important  at  a  time  when  we  are  trying 
to  make  the  military  more  attractive  to 
volunteers. 

In  the  1968  campaign.  President  Nixon 
pledged  his  support  for  recomputation 
of  retired  military  pay.  I  believe  that  our 
congressional  responsibility  for  the  mo- 
rale and  welfare  of  the  men  and  women 
serving  in  the  active  service  as  well  as 
those  who  have  cwnpleted  their  careers 
requires  that  we  implement  this  long 
overdue  change. 


February  25,  1971 


BUFFALO    CITY    COURT    JUDGE    IS 
HONORED  BY  CATHOUC  GROUP 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  NEW   Yoax 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Febrtuiry  25,  1971 

Mr.  DULSKI  Mr.  Speaker.  The  1971 
Patriots'  Day  Award  of  the  BulTalo  Dioc- 
esan Union  of  Holy  Name  Societies  has 
been  presented  to  Buffalo  City  Court 
Judge  Theodore  S.  Kasler. 

He  was  honored  in  recognition  of  his 
efforts  to  suppress  pornography  both  In 
his  current  role  on  the  court  and  in  his 
previous  position  as  assistant  corpora- 
tion counsel. 

Judge  Kasler  was  a  key  witness  before 
our  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Operations 
when  the  subcommittee  was  conducting 
hearings  on  obscenity  legislation  in  the 
91st  Congress 

The  award  and  recognition  for  Judge 
Kasler  is  well  deserved  in  the  Ught  of  his 
outstanding  service  to  the  community 
in  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  both  civic  and 
religious. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  is  the  text  of 
the  article  In  the  February  18  edition  of 
the  Am-Pol  Eagle,  Buffalo,  NY.,  weekly, 
on  the  award  presentation: 

Judge   Kasleh    RECErvES   Holt   Namk   1971 
Pateiots  Dat  Award 

Hon.  Theodore  S.  Kasler.  City  Court  Judge, 
WM  presented  with  the  1971  Patriots'  Day 
Award  of  the  Buffalo  Diocesan  UiUon  of  Holy 
Name  Societies  at  ceremonies  held  Monday 
In  the  Society's  headquarters  on  Elmwood 
Ave. 

A  walnut  pilaque  was  praaented  to  Judge 
Kasler  by  Eptfanlo  J.  Saia.  KSO,  Awards 
Committee  Chairman,  for  hts  "outstanding 
aenrice  to  the  community  in  the  spirit  of 
patrioUam,  both  civic  and  r«liglous." 

Judge  Kaaler,  who  received  the  award  in 
recognition  ot  his  efforts  to  suppress  por- 
nography, la  oooBldered  the  leading  local 
authority  otx  the  problems  of  pornography 
and  obscenity. 

As  both  City  Court  Judge  and  an  Assist- 
ant Corporation  Counsel,  he  has  led  the  flght 
against  pornography  by  speaking  at  numer- 
ous lectures  and  seminars  on  the  legal  and 
social  effects  of  pornography. 

He  has  appeared  before  Congressional  Com- 
mittees in  Washington  and  before  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Obscenity  and  Por- 
nography, warning  both  that  erotic  materials 
effect  law  and  order  in  a  community. 

Judge  Kasler's  own  opinion  on  how  por- 
nography can  beet  be  dealt  with  was  summed 
up  by  him  recently  during  a  television  inter- 
view when  he  said  that  obscenity  laws 
"should  not  be  determined  by  federal  courts, 
but  should  be  determined  and  enforced  by 
local  govemmente  and  local  courts." 

The   award    ceremonies    took    place   at   a 


special  Executive  Board  meeting  Monday 
morning  at  Society  headquarters,  100  S.  Elm- 
wood  Ave.  Diocesan  Union  President  Thomas 
T.  Kazmierczak  presided  at  the  meeting.  The 
Union  represents  more  than  100,000  Catholic 
men  in  the  Western  New  York  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  excellent  prepared 
statement  by  Judge  Kasler  before  our 
subcommittee  in  December  1969  is  as 
timely  today  as  it  was  on  the  day  it  was 
made.  Following  is  the  text : 

Statement  by  Crrr  Judge  Theodore  8. 
Kaslxb 

For  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  Theo- 
dore S.  Kasler,  an  Associate  Judge  of  the  City 
Court  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  I  want  lo 
thank  you  for  granting  me  this  opportunity 
to  address  your  subcommittee. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  indicate  that  my 
problem  and  that  of  all  trial  Judges,  whether 
they  be  on  the  federal,  state,  county  or  mu- 
nicipal level.  Is  in  the  Interpretation  of  the 
obscenity  laws,  as  governed  by  the  Inter- 
pretations of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  the  various  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeal, 
and  the  various  Appellate  Courts  on  the 
State  level. 

It  Is  also  obvious  to  the  committee  that 
all  the  State  laws,  and  even  the  proposed 
bill  which  Is  before  your  committee  now. 
being  number  HR  10867.  are  synthesized  from 
these  Court  decisions,  and  untU  each  new 
law  is  finally  tested  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  no  trial  Court  can  ever  be 
sure  of  Its  true  meaning. 

The  nature  of  the  problem  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  bill  under  consideration  by 
your  committee  is  one  which  has  caused 
anguish  to  the  Courts  and  alarm  to  the 
nation. 

FRUSTRATION    IS    WIDESPREAD 

This  committee  Is  aware.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  distinguished  lawyers.  Jurists  and  pub- 
lic oflflclals  have  become  discouraged  at  the 
Inability  of  government  to  stop  the  flow  of 
hard-core  pornography  through  the  malls 
and  the  bookstands,  and  Its  open,  brazen  dis- 
play, regardless  of  age,  on  the  stage  and  on 
the  screen. 

It  has  t>een  my  experience  that  the  public 
does  show  some  concern  for  pornography 
only  when  It  "hits  home  ".  And.  I  repeat,  It 
la  only  when  sexually  oriented  advertising 
Is  received  in  the  home  that  parents  move 
Into  action,  and  then  they  demand  imme- 
diate action  from  you  gentlemen,  from  State 
legislators,  from  the  Judges,  and  from  the 
police. 

Therefore,  I  commend  this  committee  for 
taking  action  In  this  field,  because  I  believe 
It  Is  the  function  of  the  government  to  do 
for  the  people  what  they  cannot  do  for  them- 
selves, or,  as  in  this  instance,  what  they 
are  not  inclined  to  do  for  themselves. 

It  Is  my  observation  that,  to  many  par- 
ents of  minors,  pornography  is  not  a  reality 
until  they  are  faced  with  It  in  their  homes, 
or  It  Is  found  on  the  persons  of  their  chil- 
dren I  have  found  that  people  have  a  vague 
Idea  of  what  hard-core  pornography  Is.  and 
their  Impression  of  It  conalsU  of  mere  nude 
figures. 

ONLY    BSEXNG    IS    SKLIEVINC 

However,  on  occasion,  when  I  do  take  ex- 
amples of  the  hard-core  pornography  which 
Is  received  through  the  malls  or  which  Is 
found  on  the  bookstands,  and  I  describe  the 
various  sexual  aberrations  practiced  In  the 
movies  bought  by  Sergeant  Spano  In  the 
open  market  and  viewed  by  me,  only  then 
Is  the  full  Impact  of  obecenity  brought  home. 

In  Subsection  B  of  Section  4012,  mailing  of 
sexually  oriented  advertisements,  the  bill 
places  the  onus  on  the  householder  to  file  a 
statement  with  the  Postmaster  Oeneral,  stat- 
ing that  he  doea  not  want  to  receive  any 
sexually  oriented  advertisement  through  the 
malls. 
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This,  in  my  opinion,  plaoes  too  great  a 
burden  upon  the  citizen.  It  is  simply  human 
nature  that  the  citizen  wUl  not  be  moved  to 
action  until  he  does  receive  such  sexually  ori- 
ented material  through  the  mail. 

But,  by  that  time,  the  minors  for  whose 
protection  this  bill  is  being  enacted  may  have 
already  examined  this  material,  may  have 
replaced  It.  and  whatever  damage  has  been 
done  win  remain  permanent. 

TAKES  STRONG  POSITION 

I  agree  with  those  advocates  who  are  urg- 
ing this  Congress  to  make  it  strictly  unlawful 
to  send  any  sexually  oriented  advertisements 
to  all  classes,  adults  as  well  as  JuvenUes. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  state  to  this  commit- 
tee. Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  great  document 
like  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
being  compromised  and  degraded  for  the 
benefit  of  the  very  few,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  making  money,  and  In  total  disregard  of 
the  consequences. 

May  I  quote  from  an  address  by  Mr.  Rich- 
ard L.  Evans,  delivered  from  the  Tabernacle 
In  Salt  Lake  City,  on  November  9th,  1969, 
wherein  he  stated : 

"Evil  is  greedy.  Evil  Is  pursued  by  many  to 
make  money.  And  always  we  ought  to  remem- 
ber that  the  more  profitable  evil  is,  the  more 
powe^Dl  It  Is,  and  the  more  prevalent  it  will 
becolne.  Evil  will  go  Just  as  far  as  we  let  it. 
If  we  patronize  It,  encourage  It,  It  will  go  to 
unlimited  lengths." 

It  is  Indeed  a  sad  commentary  upon  our 
times  when  cynics  can  use  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  to  promote  pornography 
for  profit,  and  I  am  In  full  accord  with  the 
conclusions  reached  by  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Rol>erts, 
Jr.,  editor  for  The  National  Observer's  News- 
book  series  entitled.  "The  Smut  Rakers", 
under  a  1966  copyright  by  the  Dow-Jones 
Company,  Inc.,  wherein  he  stated,  at  Page 
127: 

"Since  the  beginning  of  obscenity  legis- 
lation In  the  United  States,  the  cause-and- 
effect  element  has  been  a  principal  Justifica- 
tion of  relevt^nt  laws.  But  we  might  ask  our- 
selves if  such  Justification  is  necessary. 

"Obscenity  is  more  than  'controversial  sex 
speech,'  as  one  lawyer  puts  It.  It  is  more  than 
the  'occasion  of  sin'  of  clerical  parlance.  And 
It  doesn't  have  to  be  a  threat  to  Western  civi- 
lization to  be  intolerable.  Obscenity  is  a  nui- 
sance worthy  of  legal  control  l>ecause  It  of- 
fends the  dignity,  spirit,  and  sensibilities  of 
civilized  people.  If  it  did  nothing  more  than 
that  It  would  be  as  suitable  for  censure  as 
the  power  plant  that  fouls  the  air. 

■"The  First  Amendment?  Americans  may 
disagree  on  Its  application,  but  it  seems  at 
least  arguable  that  the  Founding  Fathers  did 
not  consider  every  Impression  of  Ink  upon 
paper  to  l)e  automatically  superior  to  all  com- 
peting values." 

Once  again,  I  extend  my  thanks  to  the 
subcommittee  for  Inviting  us,  and  I  am  sure 
that  I  am  extending  the  thanks  of  concerned 
people  of  the  Niagara  Frontier  for  having  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard. 
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THE  RUSSIANS  PREFER  FROXMIRE 
TO  LOCKHEED 


MANS  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,500  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  request  permission  to  insert 
the  text  of  an  article  from  the  Atlanta 
Journal  In  the  Record  because  it  so 
graphically  illustrates  the  great  pleasure 
leaders  in  the  Soviet  Union  derive  from 
some  of  the  activities  of  our  elected  of- 
ficials which  to  this  Congressman  seem  to 
be  designed  to  weaken  our  Nation  and 
make  it  more  susceptible  to  attack  and 
intimidation  by  foreign  powers: 

The  Russians  Prefer  Proxmire  to 

Lockheed 

(By  John  Crown) 

Presumably  Sen.  William  Proxmlre,  D.  Wis., 
Isn't  seeking  any  votes  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
but  it  Is  evident  that  he  has  admirers  there 
who  regard  him  as  an  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Russleh  newspaper, 
Izvestia,  there  appeared  an  article,  "Lokhid 
Rabotaet  Na  Vojnu,"  which  translates  as 
"Lockheed  Works  For  War." 

And  Sen.  Proxmlre  had  the  dubious  dis- 
tinction (at  least  It  Is  dubious  from  my 
pwlnt  of  view)  of  being  used  in  some  of  his 
emotional  attacks  on  Lockheed.  In  fact,  the 
theme  followed  in  the  newspajjer  article  was 
generally  that  propounded  by  the  senator 
from  the  cheese  state. 

What  are  the  Russians  reading  in  their 
government-controlled  press  about  Lockheed 
and  Sen.  Proxmlre?  Here's  a  sample  from  the 
Izvestia  piece: 

"The  United  States  Department  of  Defense 
Is  a  genuine  feed  box  for  companies  manu- 
facturing weapons.  The  Pentagon  generously 
bestows  military  orders  on  its  favorites, 
among  which  Lockheed  occupies  the  first 
place  .  .  . 

"Nevertheless,  there  Is  no  peace  In  the 
headquarters  of  the  Lockheed  Company.  The 
pursuit  of  even  greater  profits  drives  its 
bosses  to  all  kinds  of  machinations  and  crim- 
inal acts. 

"For  example,  a  big  scandal  broke  out 
around  the  project  of  the  S-5A  military 
transport  Jet  aircraft.  Initially,  the  Pentagon 
proposed  to  purchase  120  aircraft  of  this 
type  for  the  total  amount  of  3.4  billion  dol- 
lars. However,  after  this  figure  had  increased 
by  a  billion  and  even  more.  Secretary  Laird, 
under  public  pressure,  was  forced  to  reduce 
the  order  to  81  aircraft . . .  - — ' 

"The  Lockheed  Company  expected  to  de- 
rive a  definite  profit  on  the  sale  of  120  air- 
craft, but  the  cutback  in  the  order  by  39 
aircraft  obviously  resulted  in  considerable 
losses.  Bargaining  began.  The  matter  reached 
the  Senate. 

"Senator  W.  Proxmlre  noted  with  Indigna- 
tion that  the  aircraft's  design  was  developed 
according  to  the  worst  contract  that  the 
American  government  had  ever  signed. 

"The  "hawks'  were  not  slow  in  crossing 
swords  with  him.  Being  on  friendly  terms 
with  Lackheed  bosses,  they  furiously  demon- 
strated the  advantages  of  the  performance  of 
the  S-5A.  .  .  . 

"However,  Senator  Proxmlre  called  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  S-5A  construction  a  'viola- 
tion of  the  criminal  law,'  and  the  newspaper 
Daily  World  openly  declared  the  following: 
'Since  the  S-5A  is  built  as  a  tool  of  the 
United  States  aggressive  policy,  not  a  single 
dollar   should   be   spent  on  it." " 

It  is  truly  touching  that  Izvestiya  should 
feel  deep  concern  over  corporate  "machina- 
tions and  criminal  acts"  within  the  United 
States.  And  it  is  heartwarming  to  think  of 
little     Ivan     Ivanovltch     visualizing     Sen. 
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Proxmlre  as  a  tall  and  gallant  champion  who 
speaks  out  against  these  "crimes"  against  the 
I>eople  of  the  United  States. 

Basically,  of  course,  the  Soviet  Union's  aim 
is  to  negate  the  C-5  and  any  other  means 
of  defense  we  might  come  up  with  (with  the 
possible  exception  of  bows  and  arrows ) .  And 
basically  it  la  because  of  the  Soviet  Union 
that  we  are  having  to  expend  billions  of 
dollars  on  defense. 

Between  the  end  of  World  War  n  and  the 
invasion  of  South  Korea  the  defense  posture 
of  the  United  States  was  a  mere  skeleton. 
It  was  a  typical  end-of-the-war  reaction.  And 
we  would  have  continued  along  that  line  if 
the  Kremlin  crowd  hadn't  Initiated  naked 
aggressive  warfare. 

So  we  have  responded  and  the  Russians 
have  given  us  every  reason  to  continue  to 
respond. 

That  this  Is  not  to  their  liking  is  obvious 
from  the  Izvestiya  article  which,  incidentally, 
could  be  summarized  as  "Proxmlre,  da; 
Lokhid,  nyet." 

Sen.  Proxmlre  is  entitled  to  his  admirers. 

I'll  stake  my  hope  for  the  nation's  survival 
on  Lockheed. 


HOWARD  CHESLER 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time  to 
time  public  recognition  is  taken  of  very 
special  hard-working  men  and  women  in 
our  community  who  become  deeply  in- 
volved In  helping  their  fellow  citizens. 
On  February  28  such  a  person,  Howard 
Chesler,  will  be  honored  by  the  residents 
of  "Villa  Serena,  a  senior  citizens  hous- 
ing development  in  our  commimity. 

Mr.  Chesler  is  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing, devoted  professional  people  in 
the  country  to  the  cause  of  decent  hous- 
ing for  our  senior  citizens.  He  has  demon- 
strated his  capability  by  creating,  de- 
veloping, and  administering  the  Villa 
Serena — one  of  the  outstanding  examples 
of  decent,  well-rim  senior  citizens  hous- 
ing in  this  country.  It  is  always  a  delight 
for  me  to  be  able  to  visit  with  the  him- 
dreds  of  residents  of  this  extraordinary 
complex  located  in  my  district.  It  is  an 
example  of  how  we  can,  if  we  try,  provide 
our  elderly  with  dignified  residential  ac- 
commodations and  interesting  and  well- 
coordinated  social  programs. 

I  extend  to  Mr.  Chesler  my  heartiest 
congratulations  on  the  occasioQ  of  this 
special  event  to  honor  him  for  his  work. 

I  wish  to  insert,  at  this  point,  a  copy  of 
a  recent  article  from  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  indicating  Mr.  Chesler's  main  ac- 
tivities and  recent  award.  I  wish  him 
continued  success  in  this  vital  endeavor. 
The  article  follows: 

Italian  Group  Honors  Howard  Chesleb 

AT  Pete 

(By  Jane  Artale) 

Lawyer  Howard  Chesler  is  a  rarity  for  a 
particular  reason — he's  a  non-Italian  who's 
warmly  called  "Compari"  by  thousands  of 
Clevelanders  of  that  heritage. 

He  will  be  honored  tonight  by  the  Italian 
Sons  and  Daughters  of  America  as  their 
"adored  son"  at  the  group's  annual  dinner- 
dance  in  the  Crystal  ballroom  of  Hotel  Carter. 

Chesler  will  be  presented  a  plaque  for 
being  a  "bella  flgura" — a  fine  figure  of  a  man 
— who  has  put  warmth  and  affection  Into 
his  Job  as  co-ordlnator-manager  of  the  Villa 
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S«r«na  Apartmbnts.  6800  Mayfleld  Ro«d.  May- 
fleld  Heights,  wbere  many  r«Ur«d  Italian- 
Americans  live. 

"The  villa  waa  built  last  year  under  the 
co-sponaorahlp  of  the  Italian  Sona  and 
Daughters  of  America  and  the  St  Prancla  of 
AmUsI  Foundation."  explains  Chesler.  the 
man  who  closed  the  deal  with  Washington. 

There  U  an  air  of  festivity  In  the  VUla 
which  was  created  by  Chesler  and  his  lUllan 
tenants  repay  him  with  the  greatest  gift  they 
have  to  give — love. 

He  has  worked  out  a  program  for  the  senior 
citizens  so  that  they  never  feel  alone.  There 
an  clasaea  in  watercolor.  embroidery,  leather- 
craft,  bridge.  English,  bowling  and  movies 
and  dinners  In  the  dining  room. 

Other  Cbealer-toTiobes  include  red  velvet 
draperlee.  fancy  embossed  fabrics  and  lots 
of  swank  and  elegance.  And  come  spring 
there  will  be  little  garden  plots  for  anyone 
Who  wants  to  grow  tomatoes  for  the  pasta 
sauce  or  roees  for  the  soul. 

"It's  really  like  running  a  small  town  and 
I  enjoy  It,"  said  Chesler  who  formerly  de- 
voted himself  to  youth  work,  mainly  the  Boy 
Scouts,  (he  holds  a  Silver  Beaver  award)  and 
the  Cleveland  Hebrews  Schools. 

To  switch  his  Interest  to  older  people  was 
an  adventure  and  before  Chesler  knew  It  be 
was  hooked. 

He  thinks  of  everything  for  his  tenants — 
busses  to  the  shopping  centers,  church  bazaar 
workshops,  trips  to  Washington  and  Co- 
lumbus, art,  music,  flowers — and  even 
tomatoee  for  the  pasta. 
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HIOHER  EDUCATION  NEEDS  FINAN- 
CIAL ASSISTANCE 


CHATTANOOGA        RECEIVES        AN- 
OTHER CLEANEST  TOWN  AWARD 


HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 

or    TEMNESSXX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  increaaed 
emphasis  is  being  placed  on  the  im- 
provement of  our  environment  these 
days,  it  is  refreshing  to  note  that  my 
own  hometown,  Chattanooga,  has  re- 
ceived its  fourth  National  Cleanest  Town 
Achievement  Award  in  the  past  7  years. 

The  award  was  bestowed  on  Chat- 
tanooga this  week  for  "outstanding  com- 
miuiity  beautiflcation  programs  in  cities 
between  25,000  and  250,000. •"  Mrs. 
Richard  Nixon  presented  the  trophy  to 
Mrs.  G.  M.  Adcock  of  the  Chattanooga 
Scenic  Cities  Beautiful  Commission.  Ein 
organization  which  has  worked  hard  to 
make  this  award  become  a  reality. 

Some  320  communities  in  38  States 
participated  in  the  national  cleanup  com- 
petition last  year.  Chattanooga  was  one 
of  seven  cities  in  the  25,000  to  250.000 
population  bracket  to  win  the  top 
achievement  award.  Two  other  cities — 
Nashville  and  Memphis — were  also  pre- 
sented awards  at  the  1971  national 
cleanup  program  convention  here. 

I  am  thrilled  to  see  the  fruits  of  the 
labor  of  the  dedicated  women,  repre- 
senting the  SCBC  and  various  garden 
clubs,  become  recognized  nationally. 
Chattanooga  is  Indeed  a  cleaner  city  be- 
cause of  their  outstanding  efforts  to  im- 
prove our  environment.  This  exemplifies 
the  concept  of  environmental  control 
which  is  incumbent  upon  the  individuals 
in  a  free  society  as  opposed  to  the  en- 
forcement of  ordinances  and  regulations 
which  are  imposed  centralized  govern- 
mental structures  at  all  levels. 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

or  Nrw    ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  25.  1971 

Mr.  PETVSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  colleges 
and  universities  throughout  the  Nation 
are  experiencing  financial  crisis  of  dev- 
astating magnitude.  The  February  22 
edition  of  the  New  York  Times  Included 
an  article  which  gives  some  Illustrations 
of  this  problem: 
COU.X0XS  Ones  th*  Untth)  Statks  Cutiikc 

SravicKS — Somk   Ai.ao    Rkduciko   Facttltt. 

AtTD  A  Few  Small  Schools  Aas   ExPvmB 

To  Close 

(By  Andrew  H.  Malcolm) 

The  nations  colleges  and  unlversltleE,  se- 
verely pinched  between  rapidly  escalating 
costs  and  lagging  incomes,  are  adopting  a 
wide  range  of  strict  economy  measures.  The 
steps  range  from  abolition  of  departments 
and  reductions  In  faculty  to  cutbacks  In 
snow  shoveling  and  lawn  mowing. 

Inflation,  cuts  in  Federal  spending  and 
dwindling  endowment  incomes  from  Invest- 
ment portfolios  have  brought  to  many  schools 
the  flrst  serious  retrenchment  and  deficits 
since  the  Depression  40  years  ago. 

For  most  of  these  Institutions,  large  and 
small,  public  and  private,  the  golden  days  of 
the  late  nlneteen-flftles  and  early  nlneteen- 
Blxtles,  when  budgets  got  minimal  scrutiny 
and  growth  was  taken  for  granted,  are  gone. 

Many  educators.  In  a  series  of  Interviews 
across  the  country,  said  the  economy  moves 
bad  not  yet  seriously  affected  the  over-all 
quality  of  higher  education,  although  they 
might  begin  to  in  a  year  or  two.  In  some  more 
serloiis  cases,  they  said,  a  few  smaller  schools 
were  expected  to  close. 

Many  of  these  administrators  and  teach- 
ers said,  however,  that  despite  the  Immedi- 
ate budgetary  deficits  and  headaches,  the 
current  Spartan  era  might  In  the  long  run 
actually  improve  college  educations  by  forc- 
ing more  educational  self-analysis,  increased 
administrative  and  Instructional  efficiency 
and  better  long-range  planning. 

TUmON-aiSE    PKOBLEMS 

While  "pinching  their  millions."  as  one 
university  officer  put  It.  colleges  have  special 
dlfDcultlee.  For  example,  tuitions,  which 
cover  only  a  portion  of  the  actual  educa- 
tional costs  anyway,  can  only  be  raised  so 
much  before  a  school  prices  itself  out  of  the 
economic  range  of  a  desirable  mis  of  stu- 
dents. 

Rlcardo  Mestree.  treasxirer  and  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  Princeton  University,  said  that,  un- 
like many  Industries  also  encountering  eco- 
nomic problems,  "higher  education  cannot 
offset  Inflation  by  Increased  productivity  or 
automation." 

The  results  have  been  cutbacks  wherever 
possible. 

Princeton,  for  instance.  Is  faced  with  a 
possible  •5.5-mllllon  deficit  next  year.  To 
trim  this,  tuition  Is  expected  to  rise,  for  the 
fourth  straight  year,  by  $3(X)  to  $2,800.  The 
over-all  staff  of  3,200  will  be  chopped  by 
more  than  100  persons  by  attrition  and  dis- 
missals. 

The  computer  center's  12-mllllon  budget, 
among  others,  was  cut  by  •185,000  and  the 
library's  present  •4.6-mllIlon  allocation  was 
frozen,  although  enrollment  will  grow  by  200. 

Seven    new    buildings    opened    in    recent 
years,  but  the  180  janitors  and  groundskeep 
ers  will  be  reduced  through  attrition  by  10 
annually  for  the  next  few  years. 

"The  grass  may  not  be  mowed  quite  as 
often."  said  Foster  Jacobs,  who  Is  In  charge 
of  the  physical  plant,  "offices  may  be  cleaned 
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every   other   day    and   the   snow   won't   be 
shoveled  quite  aa  fast." 

RENTS    EXPECTED    TO    RISE 

Rents  for  unlverslty-owned  bousing  will 
probably  Increase  10  per  cent  and  salary 
raises  will  be  hard  to  come  by.  About  20 
faculty  members  may  also  be  dismissed. 

At  Notre  Dame,  officials  let  some  teaching 
vacancies  go  unfilled  and  tenure,  promotions 
and  contract  renewals  were  scrutinized  very 
carefully.  "There's  a  certain  feeling  that 
there  has  been  a  little  carelessness  at  times 
In  the  past."  said  the  provost,  the  Rev.  James 
T.  Burichaell. 

The  university's  communication  arts  and 
computing  science  departments  have  also 
been  discontinued. 

Stanford  has  adopted  a  four-year  budget- 
cutting  plan.  This  year  that  meant  reduc- 
tions In  spending  on  things  "good  to  do  but 
not  necessary,"  and  It  aroused  some  hostility 
among  the  faculty. 

Seven  branches  lost  budget  funds,  Includ- 
ing humanities  and  sciences  (1241,641) ,  med- 
icine ( (220,000),  and  the  overseas  campuses 
(•91.000). 

Tlie  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
win  lose  100  faculty  members  In  the  next 
fiscal  year  unless  the  state's  budget  proposals 
are  Increased.  Faculty  pay  has  not  been 
raised.  There  Is  a  freeze  on  hiring.  And  out- 
of-state  travel  has  been  banned. 

Evening  and  weekend  library  hours  have 
been  shortened  and  the  library's  card  cata- 
logues are  months  out  of  date  for  lack  of 
help. 

New  York  University's  faculty  has  been 
allowed  to  decrease  by  5  per  cent,  officials 
said.  All  building  renovations  have  been 
halted.  The  maintenance  budget  was  cut  10 
per  cent  and  telephone  service  reduced  20 
per  cent.  A  shuttle  bus  service  between  cam- 
pares  was  also  eliminated. 

AUBTERrrY    AT    COLUMBIA 

In  addition,  some  special,  non  self-sup- 
porting academic  programs,  mostly  In  the 
School  of  Continuing  Education,  died. 

"We've  squeezed  everything  possible  but 
quality."  said  the  school's  chancellor.  Allan 
M.  Cariter. 

Faced  with  a  current  •15-mllllon  deficit. 
Columbia  University's  new  president.  Dr. 
William  J.  McOUl,  sp>ent  a  major  part  of  his 
first  months  In  office  designing  a  five-year 
austerity  plan  that  will  mean,  among  other 
things,  elimination  of  the  School  of  Arts' 
theater  arts  division. 

A  faculty  reduction  and  an  end  to  a  "sig- 
nificant" number  of  courses  In  the  28 
academic  departments  of  arts  and  sciences 
have  also  been  announced. 

At  Tale,  heating  has  been' turned  off  dur- 
ing weekends  In  buildings  not  being  used,  and 
construction  of  a  lO-story  building  for  sur- 
gery and  obstetrics  has  been  postponed  In- 
definitely. 

Penn  State  has  eliminated  foreign  travel, 
all  but  emergency  overtime,  some  mainte- 
nance and  all  classes  with  fewer  than  eight 
students. 

College  educators  are  aware  of  the  poten- 
tial effects  of  such  cutbacks,  Dr.  Roger  W. 
Heyns.  Berkeley's  chancellor,  said:  "It  takes 
a  long  time  to  g:et  a  reputation  like  ours,  but 
only  a  short  time  for  that  reputation  to  go 
down  the  drain."  Few,  however,  see  any 
choice  at  present. 

Dr.  Hans  H.  Jenny,  vice  president  for  fi- 
nance and  business  of  the  College  of  Wooster 
(Ohio),  said.  "Some  priming  of  the  educa- 
tional tree  Is  definitely  In  order." 

Just  last  montb  John  J.  Per»blng  College 
In  Beatrice.  Neb.,  closed  when  trustees  at  the 
four-year-old  Institution  ran  out  of  operat- 
ing funds  despite  a  drive  by  the  385  stu- 
dents. 

Other  small  schools.  Including  Franklin 
and  Marshall  In  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  John  F. 
Kennedy  CoUege  In  Wahoo.  Neb  ,  are  strug- 
gling to  meet  the  dollar  demands  o<  r^>l(Ur 
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accumulating  deficits  In  what  the  Carnegie 
Commission  on  Higher  Education  calls  the 
"new  depression." 

So  far.  they  have  been  successful.  But 
Theodore  Dillon,  the  president  at  Kennedy, 
noted  yesterday.  "We're  gaining  some  ground 
but  It's  such  a  long  road." 

Dr.  Jenny,  who  made  a  long  study  of  col- 
lege financing,  said,  "The  market  will  cer- 
tainly weed  out  some  of  the  smaller,  aca- 
demically weak  and  less  financially  sound 
Institutions."  But  he  thought  conditions 
would  ease  substantially  within  three  to  five 
years. 

CANADIAN    JOBS   KTED 

Some  unemployed  Instructors,  meanwhile, 
said  they  would  leave  the  country;  a  number 
for  Canada  where,  they  said,  many  positions 
were  open. 

Other  professors  will  assume  heavier  teach- 
ing loads.  But  that,  in  turn,  will  require  a 
serious  rethinking  of  their  entire  approach 
to  teaching  the  course — a  development  many 
view  as  healthy. 

For  administrators,  Penn  State's  vice  pres- 
ident for  flntmce,  Robert  A.  Patterson,  said, 
the  tough  times  have  encouraged  more  so- 
phisticated method  of  programing,  planning 
and  budgeting  plus  an  increased  awareness 
of  the  need  for  efficiency  and  productivity. 

During  the  more  affluent  times,  added  Ray 
BacchettI,  Stanford's  associate  provost,  col- 
leges were  not  self-crltlcal  enough  and  rarely 
examined  every  proposal  and  program  with 
the  crucial  question:  why?  Now  they  must. 


RAINBOW  DAM  AT  POQUONOCK 


HON.  ELU  T.  GRASSO 

or  coNNECTicirr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1971 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  three 
Eagle  Scouts  from  Troop  171  in  West 
Simsbury,  Conn.,  undertook  an  indus- 
trious task  earlier  this  year.  These  young 
men.  Peter  Modisette,  Tripp  Peake,  and 
Henry  Watras,  compiled  a  report  on  the 
Rainbow  Dam  at  Poquonock  which  dis- 
cussed the  impact  of  the  dam  on  the  ecol- 
ogy of  the  Parmington  River.  Among  its 
concerns,  their  report  advocates  the  ne- 
cessity of  installing  fish  ladders  on  the 
dam  to  allow  shad  and  salmon  to  swim 
farther  upstream  to  spawn. 

The  service  that  these  young  men  have 
performed  is  indeed  most  admirable. 
They  have  investigated  all  sides  of  the 
Rainbow  Dam  issue  and  have  produced 
Informed  conclusions.  Their  research  is 
a  model  and  inspiration  for  similar  proj- 
ects. It  Is  always  most  worthwhile  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
the  Involvement  of  our  young  people  in 
the  pressing  concerns  which  affect  all 
Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  for  this  reason  that 
I  wish  to  insert  Into  the  Record  the  re- 
port compiled  by  these  three  gentlemen. 

I  include  the  material  as  follows: 
Rainbow    Dam 
the  problems 
Migratory  fish 

Shad  and  salmon  are  migratory  flsh  which 
live  In  sea  water  but  go  up  fresh  water  rivers 
to  spawn. 

One  of  those  rivers  In  which  shad  and  sal- 
mon have  been  returning  Is  the  Farmlngton 
River.  But  these  and  other  flsh  tu*  stopped 
cold  about  ten  miles  upstream  from  the 
Connecticut  River  where  the  Rainbow  Dam. 
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at  Poquonock,  poses  an  Impossible  blockade. 
The  upper  Farmlngton  communities  will 
never  experience  these  fish  unless  a  fish  lad- 
der Is  built  at  Rainbow  Dam.  The  hydroelec- 
tric plant  there  Is  owned  by  Stanley  Works. 
Minimum  fiowage 

Another  problem  at  Rainbow  Is  that  the 
hydroelectric  plant  Is  too  small  and  Ineffec- 
tive, for  producing  electricity  on  a  full-scale 
basis.  Thiis,  the  gates  are  closed  at  the  dam 
at  many  times,  and  this  causes  the  river 
below  the  dam  to  lower  unnaturally  to  a 
great  extent,  causing  eroelon,  conservation 
problems,  and  the  death  of  flsh  and  other 
organisms  living  In  the  Farmlngton  River. 
Flsh  run  uprlver  when  water  Is  high  and 
gates  are  open  and  they  get  trapped  In  pools 
when  river  drops  sharply  due  to  closing  of 
gates. 

Legal  problema 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  Is  trying 
to  license  the  Stanley  Works  which  would 
make  the  company  abide  by  a  number  of 
regulations,  among  them  some  conservation 
restrictions.  However,  "conservation"  regu- 
lations oould  be  met  by  building  boat  land- 
ings and  hiking  trails.  Stanley  would  not 
have  to  put  In  the  fish  ladders.  But  If  enough 
people  are  Interested  In  the  problems,  and 
put  pressure  on  the  Stanley  Works  we  think 
that   they   would   eventually   come   around. 

Stanley  will  resist  licensing  through  court 
action,  and  this  legal  battle  wUl  probably 
stop  any  constructive  action  on  the  dam 
and  Its  problems. 

Our  part 
As  citizens  of  Connecticut,  as  members  of 
a  community  on  the  upper  Farmlngton 
River,  and  as  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  we  feel 
It  Is  our  responBlbilUy  to  make  the  com- 
munity aware  of  the  problems  posed  by  the 
Rainbow  Dam.  We,  therefore,  have  Inter- 
viewed Mr.  Hiram  P.  Maxim  and  Mr.  Keith 
Palmer  of  the  P.  R.  W.  A.,  Mr.  Hoyt  Pease, 
Vice  President,  the  Stanley  Works,  and  Mr. 
Cole  Wilde  of  the  State  Board  of  Pish  and 
Game.  We  have  condensed  these  Interviews 
on  the  following  pages  Into  our  general 
Impressions  and  the  major  pwalnts.  Our  rec- 
ommendation appears  at  the  end  of  this 
paper. 
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Interview  With  Mr.  Hiram  P.  Maxim 
Mr.  Hiram  P.  Maxim  is  President  of  the 
Parmington  River  Watershed  Association. 
In  our  Interview  with  him,  we  flrst  learned 
of  the  problem  caused  by  the  dam,  and  of 
F.  R.  W.  A.,  plans  and  concerns,  and  his 
views : 

1.  He  explained  that  (shad  and  salmon) 
Introduced  In  the  upper  Farmlngton  River, 
cannot  return  to  spawn  upstream  because  of 
the  Rainbow  Dam.  Pish  ladders  are  evidently 
necessary,  but  the  state's  proposal  to  allocate 
$80,000  to  help  defray  costs  of  the  flsh  lad- 
ders had  not  been  matched  by  the  dam's 
owner  or  other  sources. 

2.  The  Stanley  Works  should  appropriate 
money  for  the  dam,  and  he  thinks  it  should 
be  licensed.  But  Stanley's  lawyers  and  the 
state  are  deadlocked  and  may  stay  that  way 
for  many  years,  and  In  the  meantime,  flsh 
life  Is  held  down. 

3.  The  "now"  problem,  however.  Is  low 
flowage.  Something  must  be  done  Imme- 
diately to  convince  Stanley  to  allow  more 
water  to  flow  through  the  dam.  When  the 
gates  are  closed,  only  about  40  cubic  feet 
of  water  is  released  per  second,  in  compari- 
son with  sixty  tons  of  water  per  second 
pouring  through  when  the  generators  are 
operating.  The  result  from  this  variance  In 
flowage  is  a  wildly  fluctuating  water  level 
below  the  dam.  Inhibiting  normal  flsh  life. 

Interview  With  Mr.  Keith  Palmer 
Mr.  Keith  Palmer  is  an  active  member  of 
the  Farmlngton  River  Watershed  Association. 
His  pet  concern  Is  Rainbow  Dam  because  ( 1 ) 


he  Is  an  interested  citizen  who  Is  concerned 
about  our  future,  and  (2)  the  lower  Farming- 
ton  River  is  near  Loomls  School  where  he 
teaches  biology  and  Is  near  his  home.  Mr. 
Palmer  sees  the  Farmlngton  River  as  a  fairly 
clean  river,  and  expects  the  river  to  be  com- 
pletely cleaned  up  in  about  flve  years.  But 
the  Farmlngton  has  a  way  to  go  before  it  be- 
comes what  it  should  be. 

Our  Interview  with  Mr.  Palmer  included 
a  boat  trip  up  the  Parmington,  and  a  visit 
to  the  dam  Itself. 

Mr.  Palmer  believes  that  the  Parmington 
River  belongs  to  the  people  of  Connecticut, 
and  Stanley  Works  has  no  right  to  Impede 
Its  ecological  progress.  As  to  the  situation  at 
the  dam,  we  witnessed  the  following  facts: 

1.  The  Parmington  River  seemed  somewhat 
polluted  to  us.  but  when  we  approached  the 
Connecticut  River,  the  stench  overpowered 
us,  and  we  saw  that  the  Parmington  Is  clean 
by  comparison.  Mr.  Palmer  feels  siire  It  can 
support  flsh  life  on  a  much  larger  scale. 

2.  The  generators  are  not  run  at  all  times. 
and  when  closed,  leakage  through  and  over 
the  dam  Is  the  only  water  allowed  to  pass 
through.  We  saw  the  difference,  as  the  river 
was  reduced  to  a  trickle  when  the  gates  were 
closed. 

3.  The  dam  prevents  the  migration  of  flsh 
beyond  Poquonock.  At  the  dam,  Mr.  Palmer 
showed  us  many  large  flsh  trapped  In  a  pool 
under  the  dam  which  were  attempting  to 
swim  upstream  to  spawn. 

Mr.  Palmer  feels  that  the  upper  Farming- 
ton  could  once  again  be  populated  with  game 
flsh  If  a  flsh  ladder  were  built  at  Rainbow 
Dam.  But  he  also  realizes  the  problems  in- 
volved with  this  project.  He  sees  the  legal 
problems  attendant  in  the  licensing 
of  the  dam.  He  feels  that  the  Rainbow  Dam 
prohlblM  the  restoration  of  the  Parmington 
River. 

Interview  Wrrn  Ma.  Hoyt  Pease,  V.  P.  the 
Stanley  Works 

As  we  walked  Into  the  Stanley  Works 
building,  we  were  impressed  by  the  large  ex- 
panses of  modem  office  and  machinery.  We 
were  guided  through  several  buildings  where 
steel  and  other  metals  were  oelng  heated, 
formed,  bent,  cooled  or  moved. 

Stanley  Works  Is  a  prosperous  business 
which  produces  tools  and  other  similar  prod- 
ucts. The  hydroelectric  plant  at  Rainbow 
Dam  was  originally  purchased  to  produce 
electricity  for  the  company's  plants.  Aa 
Stanley  expanded,  the  dam  became  too  small, 
and  now  Is  used  by  the  Farmlngton  River 
Power  Company,  a  subsidiary,  for  auxiliary 
electrical  output,  which  Is  sold  to  local  utility 
companies  during  peak  loads. 

At  Stanley,  we  talked  to  Mr.  Hoyt  Pease  on 
the  subject  of  the  Rainbow  Dam.  He  an- 
swered our  questions,  and  explained  Stanley's 
position.  The  major  points  are  listed  below. 

1.  So  far,  Stanley  has  done  very  little  to 
constructively  solve  the  problems  at  Rainbow 
Dam.  However,  they  claim  that  they  have 
realized  the  problems  and  have  been  con- 
centrating on  solutions  of  these  problems  for 
several  years.  At  present,  Stanley  has  beg\m 
to  make  a  survey,  utilizing  extensive  equip- 
ment, of  the  minimum  flowage  allowed 
through  the  gates,  and  its  effect  on  the  lower 
Parmington  River. 

2.  There  are  several  reasons  why  Stanley 
has  no  plans  to  appropriate  money  towards 
the  construction  of  a  flsh  ladder.  One  Is  their 
observation  that  a  similar  situation  and 
ladder  at  Holyoke  Dam  was  unsuccessful. 
They  feel  that  the  ladder  may  be  a  waste  of 
money  and  time,  and  until  otherwise  proven 
to  them,  this  Is  where  Stanley  stands.  A 
second  reason  Is  that  Stanley  Is  not  entirely 
certain  that  the  Parmington  River  can  and 
will  support  more  flab  life.  And  the  third  Is 
that  Stanley  Is  not  sure  of  the  Importance 
of  a  flsh  ladder  project  weighed  against 
spending  the  money  for  another  conservation 
project  or  similar  public  problem. 
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3.  Stanley  feels  definitely  that  their  dam 
Is  not  under  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Power  Conunlaslon's  license  mainly  because: 
1.  the  river  Is  not  totally  navigable  for  com- 
mercial use.  and  3.  the  electricity  produced  Is 
not  used  Lu  any  other  state. 

4.  When  asked  If  the  company  would 
profit  by  building  fish  ladders  and  using  the 
program  as  an  example  of  good  citizenship, 
Stanley  answered  with  a  yes.  but  also  pre- 
sented a  question:  Wouldn't  Stanley  receive 
good  public  relations  with  any  other  con- 
servation project? 

5.  Although  Stanley  could  not  or  would 
not  give  answers  about  the  financial  benefit 
to  the  company  of  the  dam  and  Its  electric 
power,  Stanley  felt  that  the  generated  power 
did  contribute  to  the  company  and  local  In- 
dustry, and  that  the  dam  was  very  Important 
to  the  public. 

Intesview  With  Mr.  Cole  Wnj)E.  Chief  of 
THE      Fisheries      Division.      Connecticut 
BoAKO  OF  Fisheries  and  Oams 
Mr.   Cole  Wtlde   Is  Chief  of  the  Fisheries 

Division.  Conn.  Board  of  Fisheries  and  Game. 

During  an   Interview  with   him,  we  learned 

several    facts   and   his   opinions   about    the 

Rainbow  Dam. 

1.  The  fish  ladder.  If  built,  would  be  used 
Off  and  on  all  year,  but  mainly  between  late 
April  and  early  November. 

2.  Contrary  to  the  Stanley  Works  claim, 
the  ladder  (a  manual  elevator  type)  at  Hol- 
yoke  Dam  on  the  Connecticut  River  Is  highly 
successful.  Thousands  of  shad  are  being 
pulled  up  over  the  dam  each  day. 

3  Mr.  Wilde  believes  that  a  fish  ladder 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  Connec- 
ticut public,  and  that  the  low  flowage  prob- 
lem Is  a  serious  threat  to  conservation. 

4.  He  also  thinks  that  It  Is  Stanley's  re- 
sponsibility tc  design  the  dam  Improvements 
and  appropriate  the  funds  for  It. 

We  feel  much  Inclined  to  agree  with  the 
Parmlngton  River  Watershed  Association.  In 
saying  that  a  fish  ladder  Is  necessary  and 
altogether  an  excellent  project.  If  we  con- 
tinue to  abuse  our  rivers  and  wildlife,  there 
will  be  no  future  for  Connecticut. 

However,  we  realize  that  Stanley's  legal 
position  Is  a  very  safe  one.  They  may  stall 
the  license  for  many  years. 

But.  In  our  opinion,  the  small  percentage 
of  money  taken  from  Stanley's  total  income 
would  be  a  worthwhile  gift  to  the  Connec- 
ticut people  who  make  possible  that  Income. 

If  Stanley  Is  licensed,  the  license  will  force 
Stanley  to  observe  conservation  practices. 
There  is  one  alternative,  however.  Stanley 
can  build  docks  and  trails  around  the  dam 
and  will  not  have  to  construct  the  ladder. 
On  Stanley's  part,  this  would  be  a  way  for 
them  to  not  face  the  problem. 

Another  possibility  Is  that  Stanley  Is  not 
licensed.  Then,  we  feel  that  Stanley  Is  doing 
an  Injustice  to  the  community  If  they  refuse 
to  appropriate  the  remaining  sum  of  money 
for  the  fish  ladder  besides  that  of  the  states. 

In  the  meantime,  fish  die  because  of  the 
low  fiowage  problem.  We  think  that  Stanley 
should  make  some  attempt  to  allow  more 
water  to  pass  through  the  dam  when  the 
gates  are  closed. 
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health  legislation  recognizes  sickle  cell 
anemia  as  a  major  cause  of  sickness  and 
death  among  the  black  people  of  this 
Nation.  This  disease,  virtually  unknown 
among  the  white  population,  occurs 
about  once  among  every  500  black  Ameri- 
cans. Best  current  estimates  are  that  at 
least  50.000  blacks  in  the  United  States 
suffer  from  the  disease,  while  about  an- 
other 2  million  are  "carriers"  of  sickled 
red  blood  cells. 

This  terrible  disease,  which  is  best 
characterized  by  severe  anemia,  bone 
pain,  and  increased  susceptibility  to  in- 
fection, is  one  of  the  most  chronic  dis- 
eases among  black  children.  While  the 
very  name  is  virtually  unknown  to  most 
white  people,  knowledge  of  sickle  cell 
anemia  still  remains  relatively  low  In 
the  black  community.  Fifty  percent  of 
its  victims  die  before  the  age  of  20.  and, 
of  the  remainder.  50  percent  do  not  reach 
their  40th  birthday. 

We  do  not  know  the  cause  and  we  do 
not  know  the  cure.  But  by  highlighting 
the  conquest  of  this  disease  as  a  specific 
medical  research  goal.  President  Nixon 
has  embarked  the  scientific  community 
on  a  road  that  may  well  lead  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  sickle  cell  anemia. 


SICKLE  CELL  ANEMLA  MAJOR  CAUSE 
OF  SICKNESS  AND  DEATH  AMONG 
NATIONS  BLACK  PEOPLE 


HON.  ALEXANDER  PIRNIE 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  25.  1971 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  heart- 
ening that  the  administration's  proposed 
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last  and  the  urbanlte.  Wildlife  Is  vanishing 
in  certain  areas,  and  many  cities  are  suffer- 
ing acute  water  shortages,  and  fighting  for 
clean  air  to  breathe. 

Another  one  of  nature's  beauties  is  the 
land  Itself.  Creation  of  parks  and  careful 
conservation  practices  have  aided  in  the  pre- 
vention of  complete  destruction  of  our 
beautiful  country.  Universal  awareness  of 
the  need  to  protect  these  vital  resources  is 
urgent. 

Preservation  is  the  art  of  maintaining  a 
part  of  the  original,  intact.  Preservation  Is  a 
basic  law  of  life.  It  applies  in  every  phase 
of  our  existence.  The  capitalist  Invests  his 
money  and  keeps  it  Intact,  whUe  at  the  same 
time  using  It  for  further  gain. 

The  housewife  knows  what  to  combine 
with  a  small  amount  of  leaven  to  cause  her 
dough  to  double  in  bulk.  She  will  keep  her 
main  leavening  agent  intact  by  feeding  It 
carefully. 

In  Proverbs  18:9  and  in  Proverbs  24:30-31, 
we  are  admonished  against  slothfulness  and 
waste. 

"He  also  that  Is  slothful  In  his  work  is 
brother  to  him  that  Is  a  great  waster. 

I  went  by  the  field  of  the  slothful,  and 
by  the  vineyard  of  the  man  void  of  under- 
standing: and,  lo,  it  was  all  grown  over  with 
thorns,  and  nettles  and  covered  the  face 
thereof,  and  the  stone  wall  thereof  was 
broken  down". 

In  man's  quest  for  knowledge,  he  must 
not  overlook  the  importance  of  preserving 
and  protecting  our  life-sustaining  natural 
environment. 


SCOTT  JACOBY  ESSAY  WINS 
CONSERVATION  AWARD 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  reas- 
suring to  know  that  so  many  young  peo- 
ple today  are  taking  an  active  interest 
in  conservation  and  the  protection  of 
our  natural  environment.  A  good  exam- 
ple of  this  is  contained  in  a  prize  win- 
ning essay  on  the  subject  prejjared  by 
Scott  Jacoby,  a  high  school  student  at 
Sonora,  Tex. 

This  young  man  is  to  be  highly  com- 
plimented for  this  achievement.  Let  us 
hope  more  such  contests  will  be  con- 
ducted throughout  the  land. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  a  copy  of  the  essay  referred  to: 

Scott  Jacobt  Essat  Wins  Conservation 

Award 

(By  Scott  Jacoby) 

"Our  Natural  Environment: 

Preserve  and  Protect  It" 

The  intellectual  and  Industrial  progress  of 
civilization  is  amazing — Man  has  walked  on 
the  moon:  he  can  transmit  current  events  as 
they  occur  thousands  of  miles  away;  he  can 
project  his  voice  through  a  tiny  wire,  and 
can  safely  erect  tall  buildings.  However.  In 
spite  of  all  man's  technical  knowledge,  he  Is 
unable  to  Imitate  God's  gift  of  our  natural 
environment. 

The  resources  and  outdoor  areas  of  to- 
day's world  are  slowly  disappearing.  Orowtb 
Is  good,  but  It  can  also  be  as  harmful  as  a 
disease.  The  careless  use  of  our  land.  air.  and 
plant  life  Is  beglning  to  deplete  the  produc- 
tivity of  our  farms  and  ranches. 

Much  of  the  beauty  and  purity  of  our 
streams  has  been  marred  by  people  who  care- 
lessly or  lazily  throw  trash  and  waste  Into 
them.  The  abuse  of  our  streams  has  been 
harmful  to  both  the  outdoor  sport  enthus- 


EXPANDED  FOOD  AND  NUTRmON 
EDUCATION  PROGRAM 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 
Thursday,  February  25.  1971 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 26,  1971,  I  queried  whether  anything 
was  being  done  to  assist  welfare  recip- 
ients in  purchasing  proper  food  and 
preparing  nutritious  meals.  The  follow- 
ing, which  I  commend  to  your  attention, 
is  a  response  from  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  which  explains  their  ex- 
panded food  and  nutrition  education 
program.  I  am  gratified  to  know  that 
definite  steps  are  being  taken  to  aid  the 
dietary  habits  of  indigent  people  and  to 
upgrade  the  condition  of  their  health. 
I  hope  that  such  a  program  can  be  suc- 
cessfully continued  on  an  expanded  basis. 

The  letter  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  AoRlcn.TURE. 
Washington,  DC.  February  12, 1971. 
Hon.  Jexrt  L.  Pettis. 
Houae  of  KepreMentativea, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Pettis:  We  read,  with  Interest, 
your  remarks  of  Tuesday.  January  26.  as  re- 
ported in  the  Congressional  Record  on  Janu- 
ary 27.  In  your  remarks,  you  described  how 
a  middle-Income  California  family  had  been 
able  to  prepare  adequate,  nourishing  meals 
on  a  welfare  budget.  And,  you  asked  If  the 
Federal  Government  was  doing  anything  to 
teach  welfare  recipients  how  to  shop  wisely 
and  plan  nutritious  meaU.  We  share  your 
concern  with  the  needs  of  welfare  recipients, 
and  we  take  this  opportunity  to  tell  you 
about  one  of  Extension's  efforts  to  reach 
these  families  with  information. 

Since  January,  1969,  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agricultures  Cooperative  Extension  Serv- 
ice has  been  conducting  a  program  through- 
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out  the  nation  designed  to  help  hard-to- 
reach  poor  bomemakers  learn  to  plan  nutri- 
tious meals,  shop  wisely  for  food,  make  opti- 
mum use  of  available  resources,  eind  Im- 
prove their  food  preparation  skills.  This  Ex- 
tension program  Is  known  as  the  Expanded 
Food  and  Nutrition  Education  F>rogram,  and 
the  teaching  is  done  by  aides — women  who 
live  in  the  community  in  which  they  work, 
who  know  the  problems  of  poverty,  and  are 
trained  by  Extension  home  economists. 

We  are  anticipating  that  more  than  10.- 
000  aides  will  be  working  In  about  1,600 
counties,  independent  cities,  and  Indian 
reservations  in  the  50  States,  District  of 
Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands by  July  1,  1971.  Since  the  program 
began,  more  than  842,000  families  have  re- 
ceived helpful  information  from  these  aides. 

Twenty-four  dietary  recalls  are  taken 
every  six  months  on  the  homemakers  en- 
rolled in  the  program.  Homemakers  were 
chosen  for  this  evaluation  because  our  re- 
search shows  that  they  are  usually  the  poor- 
est fed  members  of  the  family,  and  it  is 
assumed  that  Improvement  In  a  homemak- 
er's  diet  will  mean  similar,  or  even  greater. 
Improvements  in  the  diets  of  family  mem- 
bers. 

After  two  years  of  program  operation,  it 
Is  clear  that  the  diets  of  homemakers  en- 
rolled in  the  Expanded  Pood  and  Nutrition 
Education  Program  are  improving.  We  can 
see  other  improvements  taking  place  as  well. 
More  families  are  participating  in  the  USDA 
Food  Stamp  and  Donated  Poods  Programs; 
children  are  attending  school  more  regularly: 
mothers  are  taking  youngsters  to  clinics;  and 
many  families  are  moving  upward,  in  re- 
sponse to  an  aide's  Interest  in  their  welfare. 

I'm  sending  you  some  material  that  fur- 
ther describes  the  program.  We  will  be  happy 
to  provide  any  additional  information  you 
may  want  on  this  activity.  If  you  want  more 
detailed  information  about  the  program  in 
California.  I  refer  you  to  Dr.  Gaylord  P. 
Whitlock.  Program  Leader.  Family  and  Con- 
sumer Sciences,  373  University  Hall.  2200 
University  Avenue.  Berkeley,  California 
94720 

Sincerely, 

Edwin  L.  Kirby, 

i4dTnmisfrafor. 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  we  marked  the  53d  anniver- 
sary of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
of  the  Republic  of  Estonia.  I  am  proud  to 
raise  my  voice  along  with  those  of  my 
colleagues  in  tribute  to  Americans  of 
Estonian  descent  and  to  those  Estonians 
now  living  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S.  Government 
has  never  recognized  the  Soviet  take- 
over of  Estonia  and,  indeed,  we 
never  should.  The  Soviet  occupation  of 
Estonia  and  the  other  Baltic  States  was 
simply  a  case  of  naked  aggression,  the 
crushing  of  spirited  but  helpless  peo- 
ple by  a  superior  power. 

Like  the  Estonian  people,  we  in  the 
Congress  must  never  abandon  hope  that 
one  day  this  wrong  will  be  made  right — 
that  the  Estonians  and  the  other  Baltic 
peoples  will  again  enjoy  the  freedom 
which  is  so  rightfully  theirs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  has  adopted 
CXVII 256— Part  3 
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House  Concurrent  Resolution  416,  which 
calls  for  freedom  for  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia.  I  urge  that  the  administra- 
tion do  everything  within  reason  to  Im- 
plement that  resolution.  The  spirit  of 
independence  must  never  die  within  the 
Baltic  States. 


EFFECTIVE  PASSPORT  SERVICE 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  STEELE 

OF    CONNECTICtrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  following  let- 
ters and  newspaper  articles,  from  the 
Hartford  Courant  of  February  11,  and 
the  Norwich  Bulletin  of  February  5.  com- 
menting on  the  outstanding  service  per- 
formed by  the  staff  of  the  New  London. 
Conn.,  Post  Office: 

Uncasville,  Conn.,  February  2, 1971. 
Mr.  Anthony  Facas, 
Postmaster,  Passport  Division, 
New  London.  Conn. 

Dear  Mr.  Facas:  Hecently  a  group  of  high 
school  students  were  rewarded  with  a  gratify- 
ing experience  in  "Government". 

This  group  known  sis  "Villano's  Nomads" 
wlU  be  touring  Europe  in  a  study  of  His- 
tory. On  calling  the  passport  office— -this 
group  of  excited  students  were  even  more 
Jubilant  In  that  the  Passport  Dept.  would 
come  to  Montvllle  High  School  and  direct  us 
on  how  to  apply  for  passports,  etc. 

Mr.  Stoklosa  and  Miss  Rosa  were  kind, 
gracious  and  most  of  all  patient.  Certainly 
this  government  Is  not  the  "rigid"  struc- 
ture it's  thought  to  be. 

Thank  you  for  a  rewarding  experience  and 
for  the  two  members  of  your  staS  that  put  us 
completely  at  ease. 
Sincerely, 

,     Vincent  P.  Villano, 
History  Teacher,  Montville  Higl  School. 

General  Dynamics,  ^ 
Electric  Boat  Division. 

Eastern  Point  Road. 
Groton.  Conn.,  July  17,  1970 
Postmaster  Anthony  Facas, 
New  London  Post  Office, 
New  London.  Conn. 

Dear  Ma.  Pacas:  We  at  General  Dynamics 
Corporation,  Hectric  Boat  Division,  want  you 
to  know  how  pleased  we  are  with  the  excel- 
lent service  yow  and  your  people  are  giving 
MS  In  servicing  passport  applications. 

It  has  proven  to  be  a  great  help  to  our  em- 
ployees in  the  saving  of  travel  time  and  also 
saves  the  division  money. 

Once  again,  thanks  for  all  your  help. 
Very  truly  yours, 

W.  B.  Francis, 
Manager,  Traffic  &  Transportation. 

(From  the  Norwich  Bulletin.  Feb.  5, 19711 
SruoENTS  Going  Abroad 

Jewett  City. — Twenty-eight  students  and 
teachers  of  Griswold  High  School  were  inter- 
viewed and  processed  for  passports  Thursday 
In  preparation  for  a  week's  trip  to  Paris, 
France,  scheduled  for  the  school  vacation 
week  of  April  17  to  23. 

Representing  the  passport  oflBce  of  New 
London  Thursday  were  Steven  Stockholm  and 
Miss  Isabel  B.  Ross.  Chaperones  for  the  trip 
will  be  Donald  Saulnlers  and  Miss  Ruth  Tur- 
ner of  the  school  faculty. 

The  group  will  fly  from  Logan  Airport  In 
Boston  April   17.  The  Itinerary  will  include 
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various  Paris  museums,  the  Palace  of  Ver- 
sailles, the  Eiffel  Tower,  Notre  Dame  Cathe- 
dral, The  Louvre,  the  French  Quarter,  L'Arc 
de  Ttlomphe,  Champs-Elysees  and  a  tour  of 
Paris  by  night. 

Students  Test  New  Passport  System 

New  London. — ^Postmaster  Anthony  Facas 
wsisn't  a  bit  startled  Wednesday  afternoon 
when  nine  students  from  Bacon  Academy  in 
Colchester  walked  into  the  New  London  Post 
Office  to  file  applications  for  passports  neces- 
sary to  launch  them  on  a  trip  to  Europe. 

This  sort  of  thing  has  been  going  on  for 
months  now,  ever  since  last  July  1  when 
the  state  and  postal  departments  launched 
a  Joint  pilot  program  to  enable  Aanerlcans 
to  acquire  passports  more  quickly  and  easily, 
through  several  Post  Offices. 

Pacas  reported  Wednesday  that  since  then, 
the  New  London  Post  Office  has  accepted 
close  to  800  passport  applications,  quite  a 
few  from  student  groups  bound  for  Europe. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  added  FacM,  the  Post 
Office  goes  so  far  as  to  provide  what  hf*  terms 
"home  jervlce,"  t&at  is,  if  an  area  high  school 
Informs  the  Post  Office  a  group  of  students 
is  seeking  passports,  a  postal  clerk  runs  out 
to  the  school  and  accepts  the  applications, 
attending  to  the  necessary  paper  work  right 
at  the  school. 

Facas  said  the  state  and  postal  depart- 
ments decided  on  this  pilot  program  in  an 
atempt  to  alleviate  the  frustrating  delays 
and  long  waits  In  line  for  overseas-bound 
Americans  seeking  passports. 

Before  Initiation  of  the  program,  said 
Facas,  Connecticut  residents  seeking  pass- 
ports were  compelled  to  travel  to  passport 
offices  in  either  New  Haven  or  Hartford.  And 
the  backlog  was  so  heavy,  he  added,  the  wait 
for  the  passport  would  extend  to  three  weeks 
and  even  a  month. 

crisis  areas 

The  State  and  Postal  departments,  added 
Facas,  selected  several  so-called  "crisis  areas" 
in  which  to  experiment  with  this  pilot  pro- 
gram. 

Several  cities  across  the  nation  were 
picked,  including  Houston  and  Midland,  both 
In  Texas,  Detroit,  and,  In  Connecticut,  New 
London,  New  Haven,  Hartford,  Bridgeport, 
Waterbury,  Stamford,  Greenwich  and  Wll- 
limantlc. 

Facas  explained  that  his  postal  workers 
prepare  the  applications,  then  send  them 
right  on  to  the  State  Department  passport 
office  In  Boston,  where  they  are  pretty  rapidly 
processed  and  mailed  back  to  the  owner, 
often  within  a  week. 

"That's  fast  work."  said  Pacas.  'especially 
at  this  time  of  year,  when  many  people  are 
planning  summer  vacations  overseas. 

"We  are  getting  quite  a  few  student  groups 
now,  and  we  enjoy  this  assignment.  We  feel 
that  It  brings  government  to  the  people,  es- 
pecially when  we  call  at  the  schools,"  he 
said. 

Pacas  credits  his  j)ost  office  passport  staff 
for  its  work — Isabel  Rosa,  his  secretary,  and 
postal  clerks  Steven  Stoklosa  and  Mary 
Crosby. 

The  Bacon  Academy  students  at  the  post 
office  Wednesday,  said  Facas,  were  Jeffrey 
Kowalski,  Deborah  Clark,  Susan  M.  Brown, 
Phyllis  A.  Medbery,  Lorraine  Alvamez,  Mi- 
chele  Ladyka,  Deborah  Turberge,  Winifred 
Von  Roemer  and  Charlie  Horllck 

They  were  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Barbara 
Brown,  who  also  filed  application  for  a  pass- 
port, Facas  said. 

"They  plan,"  Facas  said,  "to  visit  France 
for  three  weeks  In  July,  and  we  at  the  Post 
Office  have  no  hesitancy  in  wishing  them  bon 
voyage,  for  they'll  all  have  their  passports 
within  a  week." 

My  congratulations  to  Postmaster  An- 
thony Pacas  and  his  able  passport  staff. 
Miss  Isabel  Rosa  and  Mr.  Steven 
Stoklosa. 
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A  FORWARD  LOOK— AN  INTERVIEW 
WITH  THE  HONORABLE  JOHN  A. 
BLATNIK 


HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

or    TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25.  1971 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr  Speaker,  in  its 
February  issue,  Highway  User  magazine 
published  a  question-and-answer  inter- 
view with  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Minnesota,  the  Honorable  John  A 
Blatkix. 

Those  of  us  who  know  Johv  Blatnix 
have  acquired  an  abiding  respect  for  the 
deep  intelligence,  incisive  Judgment,  and 
earnest  concern  for  the  public  good  that 
have  characterized  his  service  as  ranking 
majority  member  of  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee. 

We  applaud  his  ascension  to  the  chair- 
manship of  this  important  conmiittee  in 
the  92d  Congress.  In  this  new  role.  Mr. 
BLATNIK  will  have  a  broader  forum  to  ex- 
ercise the  fine  qualities  of  leadership  that 
we  have  come  to  expect  from  him. 

For  that  reason.  I  believe  many  of  our 
colleagues  will  be  interested  in  sharing 
the  insights  which  Mr  Blatnik  brings  to 
his  new  responsibihties.  and  I  ask  that 
the  text  of  the  Highway  User  Interview  be 
printed  in  the  Recokd: 

A  FOBWAjj)  Look 

(EDTTOk's  Ncm:  The  new  chairman  of  the 
House  Public  Works  ComtnUt««  brtngi  a 
fresh  outlook  axid  »  wMtltb  of  e.xperlence  to  a 
poalUon  oX  vital  Unportaaoe  to  the  highway 
program.  In  this  exclusive  story  for  Highway 
User.  Rep.  Blatnik  answers  questions  and 
presents  his  views  on  some  of  the  important 
Issues  confronting  highway  transportation 
today.  This  article  was  prepared  and  ques- 
tions propounded  by  Stephen  E.  OToole. 
contributing  editor.  Highway  User.] 

Development  of  the  nation's  highway  pro- 
gram depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  Public 
Works  Cocomlttees  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate.  These  committees 
serve  as  a  forum  for  public  discussion,  and 
play  an  essential  role  In  the  formulation  of 
national  highway  and  safety  legislation. 

When  the  Sad  Goncreaa  convened  Repre- 
sentative John  A.  Blatnik,  a  Ulnnesota  Dmuo- 
crat,  was  elected  chatnnan  of  the  House  Com- 
^  mlttee  on  Public  Works,  succeeding  former 
'  Representative   Oeorge   Pallon   of   Maryland. 
who  served  as  chairman  from  1066-71. 

Blatnik  assumes  control  of  the  committee 
at  a  vital  Juncture  In  the  development  of 
America's  road  program.  During  the  next  two 
years,  with  the  completion  of  the  Interstate 
System  In  sight.  Congress  must  come  to  some 
very  Important  decisions  on  the  future  of 
the  federal  highway  systems. 

A  member  of  Congress  since  1046.  Blatnik 
brln^i  a  longtime  intereat  in  highway  trans- 
portation and  safety  to  his  new  position. 
Since  1060,  he  has  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Public  Works'  Special  Subcommittee  on  the 
Fe<leral-ald  Highway  Program,  which  in  re- 
oent  years  has  been  particularly  concerned 
with  roadway  design  and  operations. 

The  dean  of  the  Minnesota  Congreaalonal 
delegation,  Blatnik  is  also  the  Democratic 
National  Committeeman  for  Minnesota  and 
a  co-founder  and  former  chairman  of  the 
"reform-minded"  Democratic  Study  Group. 
He  was  a  co-author  of  the  legislation  which 
created  the  Interstate  System  and  is  noted 
for  his  work  on  water  pollution  control. 

In  the  following  answers  to  questions  from 
Highway   User.   Chairman   Blatnik   expresses 
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his  views  on  several  current  highway  trans- 
portation and  safety  matters. 

Q.  WUl  there  be  significant  changes  In  the 
structure  of  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee under  your  chairmanship  in  the  02nd 
Congress? 

A.  I  Intend  to  provide  the  leadership  to 
cope  with  the  growing  complex  problems  we 
are  going  to  have  to  face  in  the  several  vital 
areas  within  the  Public  Works  Committee 
Jurisdiction  and,  while  I  do  not  subscribe  to 
change  simply  for  Its  own  sake,  whatever 
changes  are  Indicated  as  desirable  or  neces- 
sary win  be  made. 

Q.  What  activities — oversight  hearings  or 
legislation — might  be  expected  from  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  during  the  Oand  Con- 
gress In  the  highway  transportation  and 
safety  areas? 

A.  Any  predictions  as  to  new  legislation 
would  be  premature  at  this  time.  Our  over- 
sight activities  are  another  matter.  We  are 
satisfied  that  this  work  has  been  productive 
of  Improved  practices  In  carrying  out  the 
program  and  has  frequently  resulted  in  the 
conservation  of  the  user's  money  while  pro- 
viding him  a  better  and  safer  highway.  We 
must  continue  this  activity  In  those  areas 
where  we  feel  we  can  make  a  contribution 
to  better  government.  As  an  example,  some 
members  are  questioning  the  pace  at  which 
we  are  accomplishing  Improvement  In  the 
field  of  highway  safety,  particularly  In  regard 
to  the  hacards  created  by  highway  design 
and  construction  techniques. 

Q  Do  you  feel  there  Is  continuing  support 
for  the  highway  program  among  the  Ameri- 
can people? 

A.  Yes.  As  more  segments  of  the  Interstate 
System  have  t>een  oompleted.  through  Its  use 
our  people  have  grown  to  appreciate  more 
and  more  what  has  been  done  and  what  we. 
as  a  nation,  are  capable  of  doing.  It  has  taken 
a  long  time  to  build  this  new  system.  15 
yaars  so  far.  and  during  the  course  of  Its  con- 
struction some  people  have  lost  sight  of  Its 
overall  benefits  and  others,  unfortunately, 
have  had  their  lives  adversely  affected  by  it. 
We  cannot  ignore  or  blame  either  group  for 
not  being  more  enthusiastic.  We  can  and 
should  do  more  to  keep  the  public  better  In- 
formed as  to  the  necil  for  Improved  high- 
ways and  the  benefit*  to  be  derived  from 
their  use.  We  should  certainly  also  develop 
the  ability  to  do  the  work,  which  has  such 
an  Impact  on  a  community.  In  a  way  which 
Is  more  sensitive  to  the  other  values  for 
which  the  public  has  shown  such  strong 
feelings  We  are.  after  all.  simply  their  agents 
In  providing  facilities  which  are  needed  and 
we  should  be  eager  to  do  It  In  a  way  which 
satisfies  them. 

Q.  With  passage  of  the  1066  legislation,  the 
Federal  Government  assumed  a  greater  role 
In  the  field  of  highway  safety  and.  In  1970. 
despite  Increases  in  the  number  of  miles 
driven,  the  death  toll  decreased  by  more  than 
1.000  lives  over  1068  Do  you  consider  this 
significant  and  do  you  think  the  1066  legis- 
lation played  a  part  in  this  trend?  What  more 
should  be  done  and  will  more  money  be  re- 
quired? 

A  I  am  naturally  pleased  that  we  had  this 
experience  in  1070.  tempered,  however,  by  the 
realization  that  the  situation  which  still  re- 
mains Is  a  national  disgrace  and  U  truly  one 
of  our  major  domestic  problems.  I  think  It 
has  been  adequately  demonstrated  that  we 
are  dealing  with  an  extremely  complex  series 
of  problems  which  embrace  all  three  com- 
ponents of  our  system — the  driver,  vehicle, 
and  road.  tTnqueatlonably.  the  capability 
provided  government  at  all  levels  In  the  1066 
safety  legislation  has  had.  and  will  continue 
to  have,  an  effect  on  reducing  highway  ac- 
cidents and  In  leeaenlng  their  severity. 

However,  we  are  all  going  to  have  to  get 
behind  and  actively  promote  a  sustained, 
massive,  and  perhaps  expensive  broad-based 
and  multi -pronged  attack  on  this  problem 
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If  we  are  ever  to  make  a  major  reduction  In 
the  statistics  we  are  talking  about. 

The  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration are  both  going  to  have  to  give 
top  priority  to  their  work  In  those  areas 
where  a  "high  payoff"  seems  most  likely. 

The  former.  whUe  continuing  its  efforts  to 
Improve  the  vehicle  and  other  aspects  of  the 
driver  element  of  the  system.  Is  stressing 
the  drinking  driver  problem.  This  is  obvious- 
ly good  and  Is  deserving  of  their  attention. 
but  I  want  to  caution  against  a  past  tendency 
to  overemphasize  any  one  aspect  of  the  high- 
way accident  problem  to  the  detriment  of 
others,  less  appreciated  factors. 

I  refer,  for  Instance,  to  the  matters  which 
have  had  the  attention  of  my  special  sub- 
committee the  past  few  years — the  design, 
construction  and  operation  of  our  highways. 
Our  hearings  and  continuing  Investigations 
have  documented  that  some  of  the  features 
of  even  our  newest  roads  continue  to  con- 
tain hazards  of  such  a  nature,  that,  drunk 
or  sober,  the  nation's  drivers  are  unneces- 
sarily subjected  to  peril. 

And  yes,  I  think  the  program  needs  more 
financing  .  .  .  among  other  things.  Beyond 
that,  we  must  insist  that  whatever  funds  are 
available  be  spent  in  the  most  effective  man- 
ner. I  suggest  this  has  not  always  happened. 
Por  example — It  hurts  when  we  have  to  spend 
additional  money  to  correct  mistakes  we 
never  should  have  made  In  completing  a  re- 
cently opened  highway. 

We  have  already  spent  billions  of  dollars. 
Tet.  for  various  reasons,  high  hazard  loca- 
tions exist  by  the  thousands  on  our  roads. 
Do  we  truly  have  an  adequate  program  to 
Improve  them?  I  doubt  It.  In  the  meantime 
can  we  not  more  effectively  warn,  guide  and 
control  the  motorist  through  the  danger? 

Q  Do  you  agree  with  many  highway  of- 
ficials that  after  completion  of  the  inter- 
state Highway  System,  more  emphasis  should 
be  placed  on  urban  highway  systems  and  up- 
grading primary  and  secondary  roads? 

A.  I  moet  certainly  do.  Great  as  It  Is,  the 
Interstate  System  makes  up  only  42.500  miles 
of  the  country's  overall  highway  system.  Its 
efficiency  and  safety  features  only  serve  to 
emphasize  how  badly  off  we  are  and  bow 
much  more  needs  to  be  done  to  improve  the 
miles  of  state  and  county  roads  that  carry 
the  great  bulk  of  our  traffic. 

Q.  Last  year.  Congress  approved  the  use 
of  Trust  Funds  for  two- thirds  of  the  Federal 
highway  safety  program,  for  urban  bus 
transit,  and  for  forest  and  public  lands 
highways.  Do  you  expect  pressures  for  new 
uses  for  the  Trust  Fund,  such  as  for  highway 
beautlficatlon.  or  for  other  modes  of  trans- 
portation.  In  the   near  future? 

A.  There  have  always  been  pressures  i  r 
expanded  uses  ftor  the  Trust  Fund,  from  Its 
inception  in  the  1056  Act,  and  you  are  quite 
correct  that  the  Olst  Congrees  widened  the 
application  of  the  fund  somewhat  In  enact- 
ing the  Federal-aid  Highway  Act  of  1970 
I  can't  envision  these  pressures  diminishing 
in  the  immediate  future,  and.  In  fact,  the 
trend  seems  to  be  the  other  way.  There  is 
even  a  movement  underway  to  replace  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  entirely  and  set  up  in 
Its  place  a  national  Transportation  Fund 
This,  of  course,  would  take  In  the  other 
modes  of  transportation  to  which  you  refer 
Whether  the  concept  will  gain  support  dur- 
ing the  new  Congress  remains  to  be  seen. 
While  I  try  to  keep  my  own  mind  open  to 
change.  I  do  feel  that  any  drastic  change  in 
that  direction  ought  to  be  brought  about 
only  after  there  has  been  developed  a  case 
strong  enough   to  Justify   It. 

Q.  Related  to  the  previous  question,  the 
National  Governors'  Conference  adopted  a 
resolution  last  summer  urging  that  governors 
be  allowed  to  transfer  a  certain  percentage 
of  Federal  funds  allotted  to  them  between 
the      various      modes      of      transportation 
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Secretary  of  Transportation  Volpe  endorsed 
the  plan  and  has  mentioned  on  a  number 
of  occasions  that  he  favors  the  creation  of  a 
national  trnaspKirtatlon  trust  fund,  which 
might  allow  such  a  transfer  of  funds.  Do  you 
see  any  future  for  this  type  of  transporta- 
tion financing  plan? 

A.  I  think  an  answer  of  any  substance  to 
this  question  would  require  information 
about  such  a  proposal  which  we  do  not  have 
as  yet.  There  appear  to  be  some  valid  and 
thought-provoking  arguments  for  such  a 
fund  and  we  must  not  be  blind  to  them  or 
automatically  conclude  that  Increased  fund- 
ing for  any  one  mode  of  travel  Is  necessarily 
at  the  expense  of  any  other.  Our  overriding 
concern  must  be  what  Is  best  for  the  na- 
tion. When  we  accurately  measure  the 
transportation  needs  of  the  country  and 
establish  our  national  goals,  It  appears  that 
we  will  end  up  demonstrating  the  continu- 
ing need  for  funding  highway  programs 
pretty  much  as  we  have  and  possibly  more. 
In  the  meantime,  while  studying  the  whole 
matter,  we  must  keep  an  open  mind  to  all 
features.  Including  the  methods  of  fi- 
nancing. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  American  people — 
the  nation's  highway  users — would  favor 
adoption  of  any  plan  which  would  allow 
diversion  of  highway  user  taxes  for  non- 
highway  purposes? 

A.  Keeping  In  mind  my  answer  to  the  last 
question  I  would  have  to  answer  this  one 
In  two  ways.  First,  assuming  the  question 
addresses  Itself  to  those  expenses  Incurred 
in  connection  with  the  construction  of  a 
highway  project,  I  would  say  yes.  I  think  we 
have  all  come  to  realize  that  some  of  these 
expenses  are  not  a  diversion  of  highway 
funds  but  are  Incidental  costs  of  construc- 
tion I  have  great  faith  In  the  collective  wis- 
dom, reasonableness,  and  sense  of  fairness 
of  the  American  public. 

The  trend  toward  Inclusion  of  expenses 
for  highway  related  activities  was  born  out 
of  the  functioning  of  our  people's  representa- 
tive government.  The  Congressional  com- 
mittees concerned,  before  taking  such  ac- 
tions, measured  the  public  opinion  and  atti- 
tudes through  hearings.  Reimbursement  of 
relocation  expenses  and  construction  of  re- 
placement housing,  as  examples,  were  found 
by  the  committees  to  be  the  only  reasonable 
solutions  which  would  treat  with  fairness 
those  people  who  were  being  displaced  and 
whose  very  lives  were  being  adversely  af- 
fected  by   the   construction   of   highways. 

If  the  queetlon  relates  Instead  to  the  fund- 
ing of  non-highway  transportation  construc- 
tion with  a  portion  of  highway  user  taxes 
now  going  Into  the  Trust  Fund.  I  think  the 
general  public  would  have  an  Initial  reaction 
of  opposition.  If  such  funds  were  co-mlngled 
with  revenues  from  other  sources  and  high- 
way funding  was  continued  at  the  same,  or 
a  higher  level,  then  perhaps  the  users  would 
not  object.  In  any  case  I  must  refer  to  my 
answer  to  the  previous  queetlon  and  say  that 
I  think  there  would  first  have  to  be  a  spe- 
cific proposal  with  Its  revenue  features 
clearly  spelled  out,  and  hearings  held  on  It, 
before  anyone  could  better  speculate  on  pub- 
lic response. 

Q.  What  role  do  you  feel  organlzaOons  like 
the  Highway  Users  Federation  can  play  In 
promoting  highway  transportation  and 
safety  activities? 

A,  Organizations  such  a«  yours  and  others 
In  the  private  sector  have  continually  made 
significant  contributions  toward  Improved 
highway  transportation  and  safety.  The 
testimony  of  the  organizations'  officials  at 
our  hearings  In  Washington  have  done  much 
to  point  up  both  the  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses to  current  programs,  and  we  look  for- 
ward to  the  continuation  of  such  help  and 
support. 

However,  I  do  feel,  as  I  mentioned  previ- 
ously, that  a  great  deal  more  could  be  done 
to  enlighten  the  general  public  about  high- 
ways, our  need  for  them,  the  benefits  to  be 
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derived  from  their  use,  and  how  to  properly 
use  them.  Support  from  the  people  for  pro- 
grams to  provide  the  nation  with  the  roads 
systems  It  needs  Is  obviously  vital.  If  the 
public  Is  Informed  and  convinced  that  a  pro- 
gram, any  program.  Is  needed  and  Is  properly 
planned  and  carried  out,  they  will  be  willing 
to  support  It  and  to  pay  for  It.  Any  program, 
particularly  one  which  touches  them  as  di- 
rectly aa  a  road  program  la  In  real  trouble 
without  that  support. 

Government  Is  limited  In  the  extent  to 
which  It  can  advertise  Its  work.  That  Is  as  It 
should  be.  Highway  supporting  organiza- 
tions, however,  could  by  Increasing  their  ac- 
tivities do  a  great  public  service  in  this  area. 
Not  by  lobbying  for  more  and  bigger  highway 
programs  but  by  sponsoring  the  publication 
In  the  printed  and  broadcast  media  of  In- 
formation which  permits  the  public  to  de- 
velop a  more  informed,  less  emotional,  atti- 
tude about  the  tremendous  public  asset  we 
have  In  our  roads  and  streets. 

Another  activity  I  would  like  to  see  under- 
taken by  the  private  sector  Ls  a  massive  T.V. 
spot  prog:ram  to  instruct  the  motoring  public 
In  improving  their  driving  skills.  Freeway 
driving  Is  new  to  many  people  and  nowhere 
In  our  motor  vehicle  system  have  we  at- 
tempted to  teach  the  techniques  necessary 
for  their  safety.  I  also  think  the  organiza- 
tions can  become  a  real  partner,  working 
with  the  State  organizations  established 
under  the  1966  Highway  Safety  Act,  in  sup- 
porting State  programs  such  as  passage  of 
the  Uniform  Vehicle  Code  and  Model  Traffic 
Ordinances. 

Q.  Environmental  concerns  are  a  prime 
consideration  now  in  all  public  works  ac- 
tivities. Do  you  think  present  controls — In- 
cluding the  new  measures  contained  In  the 
1070  Highway  Act — are  sufficient? 

A.  To  those  of  us  who  have  been  pushing 
these  many  years  for  clean  water,  clean  air, 
and  the  preservation  of  our  country's  natural 
beauty  and  resources.  It  has  been  very  grati- 
fying to  note  the  great  interest  that  has  re- 
cently developed  In  the  whole  subject  of 
environment. 

We  in  Congress  will  be  giving  much  more 
consideration  to  the  environmental  Impact  of 
all  programs  under  our  Jurisdiction,  includ- 
ing the  highway  program.  Whether  or  not 
present  laws,  Including  the  1970  Highway 
Act,  will  need  some  beefing  up  to  really  do 
the  necessary  Job  should  be  the  subject  of 
further  Congressional  Inquiry. 

But  I  think  we  should  recognize  that 
while  some  legislation  has  been  necessai'y, 
and  perhaps  more  will  be,  much  of  the 
long-term  success  of  efforts  to  Improve  our 
environment  will  deptend  on  whether  the 
public  is  really  sincere  In  wanting  to  create 
a  better  place  In  which  to  live. 

In  the  final  analysis,  your  question  really 
gets  back  to  the  same  problems  I  discussed 
in  connection  with  highway  safety — the 
people  want  to  protect  the  environment. 
Congress  can  write  the  enabling  legislation, 
but  the  engineers  are  the  ones  who  actually 
design  the  roads.  Engineers,  on  their  own 
and  as  a  personal  conunltment,  can  do  more 
to  make  a  particular  project  environmentally 
acceptable  In  a  total  way  than  can  all  the 
laws  Congress  passes. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  national  will, 
clearly  spelled  ovrt  by  Congress,  and  backed 
up  by  the  lasting  commitment  of  the  people, 
will  be  so  much  a  part  of  American  life  that 
It  will  be  reflected  In  new  highway  designs 
as  a  nuitter  of  policy. 

And  I  would  hope  that,  where  the  environ- 
ment Is  disregarded,  those  who  approve 
highway  designs,  and  the  people  themselves, 
will  demand  that  highways  be  harmoniously 
melded  Into  the  environment. 

Highway  builders  may,  at  times,  have  to  be 
backed  up  by  legal  authorization  to  Incur 
the  additional  expenses  at  times  found  to  be 
necessary  in  fiu'therance  of  our  environ- 
mental goals. 
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But  It  can  be  done,  and  If  ecology  Is  more 
than  a  fad — and  I  believe  It  Is  much  more — 
we  will  in  the  future  see  better  roads,  both 
from  the  safety  and  the  environmental 
standpoints. 

Q.  Many  highway  critics  argue  that  there 
Is  no  place  for  highway  building  in  urban 
areas,  while  proponents  feel  that  moderniz- 
ing the  urban  highway  system — ^making  It  a 
well -designed,  functional  system — Is  essen- 
tial to  keeping  any  city's  transportation  up- 
to-date.  How  do  you  feel  about  this  matter? 

A.  I  do  not  think  there  Is  any  room  for 
argument.  Until  someone  produces  a  revolu- 
tionary new  scheme  which  Is  capable  of  mov- 
ing people  and  goods  In  the  way  highways 
do.  we  are  going  to  have  to  depend  on  high- 
ways as  our  main  mode  of  transportation 
both  In  our  rural  and  lu-ban  movement.  It 
Is  absolutely  essential  that  we  provide  ade- 
quate transportation  Into,  about  and  out  of 
our  urban  areas  and  I  Just  do  not  anticipate 
other  solutions  in  the  foreseeable  future 
which  will  renoove  the  need  for  a  well- 
deslgned.  functional  urban  highway  system. 

By  the  same  token  I  should  not  like  to 
have  it  thought  that  I  lack  either  the  vision 
or  the  will  to  see  our  urban  areas  restruc- 
tured In  a  fashion  which  is  more  satisfying 
to  life  In  them.  If  you  ask  me  whether  1 
think  urban  highways,  as  we  have  known 
them,  have  reached  the  ultimate  In  design, 
that  is  another  question  and  I  would  be 
obliged  to  answer,  "no."  I  think  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  be  more  concerned  that  urban 
highways  be  more  satisfying  in  the  way 
they  fit  Into  our  communities  and  our  way 
of  life. 

I  think  we  are  going  to  have  to  explore 
new  Ideas  and  see  if  we  can  come  up  with 
designs  which  are  more  flexible  In  their  use. 
It  troubles  me  a  great  deal  to  see  photo- 
graphs of  the  eight  lane  "Utopian  Freeway" 
during  the  evening  rush  hoxir  with  the  out- 
bound lanes  glutted  with  snail-paced  traffic 
while  Just  over  the  median  I  see  four  more 
lanes   virtually   empty. 

I  think  we  need  a  reevaluatlon  of  what 
an  urban  freeway  could  be  and  should  be. 
We  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  very  vital 
and  pressing  subject  of  urban  highways  later. 
We  are  capable  of  doing  a  much  better  Job  In 
this  whole  area. 

Q.  Some  people  feel  that  highway  trans- 
portation may  suffer  from  some  of  the  em- 
phasis In  the  Department  of  Transportation 
on  other  transportation  modes.  However, 
Congress  continues  to  support  the  highway 
program.  Do  you  feel  that  any  attempt  to 
dilute  the  Federal  highway  program — from 
any  source — or  to  prevent  development  of 
poet-Interstate  highway  programs  can  be  suc- 
cessful In  Congress  In  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture? 

A.  I  do  not  look  at  the  problem  In  the 
terms  you  have  posed  it  In  your  question. 
This  is  not  and  ought  not  to  be  considered 
a  noatter  of  competition.  The  Federal  High- 
way Administration,  at  the  direction  of  Con- 
gress, is  in  the  process  of  preparing  a  report 
on  our  highway  needs.  It  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  In  January,  1072.  This  Is 
not  simply  another  r^ort  but  will  be  the 
most  comprehensive  reptort  of  Its  kind  ever 
published.  At  the  same  time  the  Department 
of  Transportation  is  otherwise  preparing 
study  reports  to  assess  the  current  condi- 
tions and  needs  In  all  domestic  modes  of 
transp>ortatlon. 

What  we  are  hoping  to  find,  through  these 
rep>orte  and  Congressional  hearings,  is  the 
best  solution  to  the  problem  of  moving  peo- 
ple and  goods.  No  one  who  hopes  to  serve  the 
Interests  of  the  people  of  this  country  should 
commence  his  search  with  the  pre-condi- 
tion that  he  has  an  advocacy  for  one  mode 
over  another.  Transportation  of  all  kinds  Is 
vital  to  a  great  nation  such  as  ours  and  the 
means  will  have  to  be  found  to  provide  ex- 
panded facility  for  travelers  of  all  kinds. 
The  poet  Interstate  demands  for  highways, 
roads  and  streets  are  going  to  be  much  more 
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extenalve  than  most  people  seem  to  realize 
Any  feeling  abroad  that  with  lU  completion 
we  will  hav«  satisfied  our  motor  vehicle 
needs  Is  without  an  appreciation  of  where 
we  are  going.  Who  can  look  at  the  condition 
of  our  roada  and.  with  an  InkUng  of  our 
future  growth  and  population  Increases,  con- 
clude that  we  are  finished?  Whlie  other 
modes  of  travel  need  expenditures  to  make 
and  keep  them  viable,  so  does  our  system  of 
motor  vehicles.  We  have  provided  for  those 
needs  in  the  past  and  I  think  we  can  ex- 
pect to  see  them  provided  for  In  the  futvire. 
hopefully  In  an  even  better  way. 


FREEDOM— OUR   HERITAGE 


HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBELI 

or    PEKNSTLVANIA 

IN  TllE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  25.  1971 

Mr.  SCHNEEBKTJ.  >Ir.  Speaker.  2 
years  ago.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  present- 
ing in  the  R^ors  tne  prize-winning 
speech  of  the  national  VFW  Voice  of 
Etemocracy  Contest.  The  speech  was 
given  at  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
annual  Washington  dinner  by  Donald  S. 
Elfenbein.  at  the  time  a  junior  at  the 
John  Harris  High  School  in  Harrlsburg, 
Pa. 

It  is  now  obvious  that  the  eloquent 
endorsement  of  our  heritage  is  an  Elfen- 
bein family  trait.  Miss  EmUy  Elfenbein, 
now  a  junior  at  the  sam^ljHarrlsburg 
high  school  and  a  sister  orBonald,  has 
won  the  Pennsylvania  State  contest  this 
year,  again  sponsored  by  the  VFW.  Next 
month,  she  will  come  to  Washington  for 
the  final  judging  in  the  nationwide  con- 
test, in  which  over  400.000  students  par- 
ticipated. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  submit 
young  Miss  Elfenbein  "s  speech  to  be 
shared  with  my  colleagues: 

PaXXDOlf OVU  HXUTACE 

(By  Emily  Elfenbein) 
An  old  man  In  a  worn  veat  and  cap  leans 
over  his  vegetable  cart.  Re  calls  to  the  pass- 
ers-by with  his  thickly-accented  voice.  The 
•un  Is  going  down  over  this  narrow  Chicago 
Btreet.  It  Is  time  for  him  to  return  home. 
He  covers  his  wares  affectionately,  and  as  he 
climbs  Into  bis  wagon,  he  smiles.  Ivan  Weiss 
Is  happy! 

This  man  Is  no  great  politician  or  scholar. 
He  does  not  have  a  bank  account  or  belong 
to  a  country  club,  but  Ivan  Weiss  Is  differ- 
ent— different  from  previous  generations  of 
bis  family— different  from  millions  of  other 
people  on  earth    Ivan  Weiss  Is  free! 

The  United  States  has  survived  because 
of  men  like  Ivan  Weiss,  men  who  lived  sim- 
ply, grateful  that  every  breath  they  drew 
was  free,  and  who  were  eager  to  defend  their 
freedom.  Eminent  leaders  established  the 
liberties  we  enjoy,  but  a  myriad  of  unrec- 
ognized men  helped  preserve  them.  Famous 
names  dominate  our  history  books  and  great 
deeds  are  always  remembered,  but  we  cannot 
aUow  these  nx>numental  contributions  to 
lessen  the  importance  of  every  American's 
contribution  to  protecting  our  freedom. 

I  have  been  handed  a  heritage  of  freedom, 
and  I  know  I  must  now  hold  fast  to  It,  for 
as  an  American  youth.  I  am  helping  to  build 
a  valuable  Inheritance  for  the  next  genera- 
tion. If  I  can  discover  my  role  in  society, 
then  freedom  will  never  slip  from  my  grasp. 
The  story  of  the  developing  United  States 
Is  rich  with  the  powerful  accomplishments 
of  heroes,  and  beelde  these  men,  I  become 
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aware  of  my  own  Insignificance.  I  am  one 
anuing  many.  And  yet  this  tradition  gives 
me  the  power  to  choose  a  life  I  can  make 
meaningful  to  the  world.  Every  American 
may  not  achieve  fame,  but  each  of  us  Is  able 
to  achieve  greatness  by  trying  our  best  at 
what  we  can  do.  When  the  best  effort  of 
each  man  Joins,  we  will  see  a  united  Amer- 
ica, an  America  In  which  an  immigrant  vege- 
table seller  stands  with  pride  next  to  a 
Supreme  Court  Justice. 

It  would  be  easy  for  me  to  merely  accept 
our  freedom  heritage  and  to  enjoy  my  rights 
without  concern  for  the  endurance  of  liberty. 
But  my  love,  of  freedom  has  lmplant«d 
within  me  the  responslbUlty  of  opposing 
apathy  wherever  It  lurks.  Our  freedom  herit- 
age Is  a  constant  reminder  that  no  American 
has  the  right  to  deny  liberty  to  others,  and 
that  by  that  denial  we  are.  In  fact  destroying 
the  foundation  of  our  own  freedom.  Let  us 
foster  a  more  progressive  America  by  not  only 
recognizing  the  legally  granted  freedoms  but 
also  the  socially  granted  freedom  of  in- 
dividuality. 

These  same  freedoms  brought  people  here 
from  all  over  the  globe.  Ivan  Weiss  didn't 
understand  the  right  to  assemble;  he  didn't 
know  what  freedom  of  speech  was;  he 
couldn't  even  conceive  of  representative 
democracy.  AU  he  knew  was  that  he  had  a 
chance  to  create  here  what  he  could  not  hope 
to  make  anywhere  else. 

Our  heritage  of  freedom  will  continue  be- 
cause of  the  work  of  young  Americans.  We 
have  learned  from  the  past  and  will  move 
Into  the  future  knowing  that  problems  lie 
ahead,  but  that  together,  we  can  begin  to 
solve  them.  America's  tomorrows  wUl  be 
shaped  by  letting  our  yesterdays  teach  to- 
day.— and  by  remembering  that  freedom  was 
strengthened  In  independence  hall  as  well  as 
In  a  busy  airplane  factory,  by  Nell  Armstrong 
taking  the  first  moon  walk,  and  by  a  little 
boy  memorizing  the  Gettysburg  address,  dur- 
ing a  heated  Senate  debate  on  foreign  policy, 
and  by  two  housewives  discussing  their 
•^favorlte  candidates,  by  the  men  In  the  four 
thousand  ships  that  waited  off  the  coast  of 
Prance,  and  by  a  businessman  serving  on  a 
Jury. 

A  heritage  of  freedom  was  created  by  the 
Jeffersons.  the  Llncolns,  and  the  MartUi 
Luther  Kings,  but  It  Is  kept  alive  by  the  Ivan 
Welsses.  by  all  of  us  knowing  that  our  work 
is  Important  to  America,  so  that  America  may 
become  more  Important  to  us. 

The  Elfenbein  family.  John  Harris 
High  School,  the  Harrisburg  community, 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars — and  In- 
deed all  of  us — can  take  pride  in  the  out- 
standing contribution  of  Emily  Elfen- 
bein. and  of  her  brother,  Donald.  Regard- 
less of  the  outcome  of  the  national  com- 
petition, I  am  sure  my  colleagues  join  In 
our  congratulations  and  our  sincere  best 
wishes  to  this  fine  sister-brother  com- 
bination. 
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Agencj    bill,  reminded  businessmen  of 
this  fact. 

I  Include  the  article  as  follows : 
A  New  Start  roa  Consttme«s 

Since  marketplace  cheating,  deception  and 
conniving  has  not  disappeared  In  recent 
months,  it  Is  only  right  that  Congress  should 
again  consider  the  large  new  package  of 
consumer  legislation  offered  last  Wednesday 
by  Representatives  Rosenthal,  Eckbardt  and 
others.  Actually,  many  of  the  proposals  are 
not  new.  having  been  presented — but  not 
passed — in  the  last  session;  but  there  is  no 
reaeon  why  Ideas,  like  bottles  and  paper, 
should  not  be  recycled  and  made  new  also. 

Among  the  propoeals  that  are  especially 
needed  Is  the  bill  creating  an  Independent 
consumer  protection  agency.  Independent  Is 
the  key  word.  The  administration  now  has  a 
consiimer  affairs  office,  but  deeplte  the  good- 
will of  Its  director,  Virginia  H.  Knauer,  It 
usually  does  little  more  than  growl  or  soap 
Its  teeth.  Many  believe  Mrs.  Knauer  would 
like  to  be  tougher.  But  It  Is  hard  for  any- 
body In  the  White  House  to  be  Independent 
of  a  Republican  administration  which  gets 
much  of  Its  support  from  men  of  commerce. 
An  Independent  agency  would  not  have  this 
problem:  the  public  Interest  would  take 
priority  before  the  pwlvate. 

A  second  crucial  Item  Is  the  bill  to  permit 
lawsuits  by  consumers  as  a  class.  Grouping 
together  Is  often  the  only  way  Justice  can 
be  obtained  cheaply:  individual  consumers 
with  a  defective  product  costing,  say,  »300 
will  hardly  take  on  the  manufacturer  In 
court  when  legal  costs  wUl  total  •600.  Even 
If  you  win,  you  lose. 

Deeplte  the  defensive  howls  of  some  busi- 
ness men.  the  consumer  movement  should 
really  be  welcomed  by  the  commercial  com- 
munity. If  a  seller  Is  marketlrg  an  honest, 
durable,  safe  and  falrly-prlced  product,  what 
Is  there  to  worry  about?  The  consumer  will 
be  his  bert  friend.  Marketplace  self-regult- 
tlon  generally  has  not  worked,  nor  has  gov- 
ernment regulation  been  especially  firm.  The 
power  must  now  be  shared  with  the  consum- 
er; for  the  money  he  Is  paying,  he  deserves 
It. 


A  NEW  START  FOR  CONSUMERS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  25.  1971 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
business  community,  next  to  the  con- 
sumer himself,  has  the  biggest  stake  In 
better  consumer  protection.  Practices  un- 
fair to  the  customer  are  obviously  unfair 
to  honest  businessmen  who  will  not  cut 
comers. 

The  Washington  Post,  In  a  recent  edi- 
torial endorsing  my  Consumer  Protection 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROTECT  WILD 
HORSES  AND  BURROS 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  25.  1971 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  the 
successful  lobbying  efforts  of  my  11 -year- 
old  son,  Gregory,  I  introduced  legislation 
to  protect  the  remaining  wild  horses  and 
burros  of  the  West.  The  bUl,  H.R.  4220, 
has  generated  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm, 
particularly  on  the  part  of  the  young. 
I  was  especially  moved  by  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  a  9-yedr-old,  Miss  Natalie 
Wllkins,  the  text  of  which  follows: 

Jackson,  Mich. 

Dear  Congressman  :  I  read  In  the  news- 
paper on  how  the  eleven  year  old  boy  flghu 
to  save  horses,  and  I  wrrlte  because  that  Is 
what  I  am  doing. 

I  think  that  the  food  stores  could  make 
pet  food  out  of  flour  and  scraps  Instead  of 
killing  horses. 

Everytlme  the  men  come  to  kill  the  horses 
for  pet  food  I  think  you  kill  many  children's 
hearts.  I  am  a  nine  year  old  girl  and  love 
horses.  When  I  read  the  newspaper  I  fell 
very  b€idly  Until  you  do  something  about 
It,  you  will  keep  many  children  very  sad. 
Sincerely, 

Miss  Natalie  Wn.KiNS. 
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ADDRESS  AT  LINCOLN  ASSOCIATION 
DINNER 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  25.  1971 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  weeks 
ago,  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Colorado,  the  Honorable  Wayne  Aspin- 
ALt,  favored  Abraham  Lincoln's  home- 
town of  Springfield,  111.,  helping  the  com- 
munity celebrate  this  famous  President's 
birthday.  Congressman  Aspinall  and  his 
wife,  together  with  Congressman  and 
Mrs.  Roy  Taylor,  were  invited  to  be  the 
guests  of  the  city  for  the  annual  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  Association  Dinner  on 
February  11.  Present  also  was  Gov. 
Richard  B.Ogilvie. 

The  occassion  was  indeed  an  inspiring 
one.  made  the  more  so  by  Congressman 
AspiNALL's  address  to  the  distinguished 
audience.  When  you  come  to  Lincoln's 
hometown  to  speak  on  Lincoln  you  really 
have  your  work  cut  out  for  you.  Yet  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Aspin- 
all) demonstrated  that  he  is  indeed  a 
Lincoln  scholar  of  the  first  order  and 
dealt  with  a  little  known  phase  of  the 
Lincoln  era.  He  reviewed  many  of  the 
historic  measures  which  were  signed  Into 
law  by  President  Lincoln — measures 
such  as  the  Homestead  Act,  the  Pacific 
Railway  bill,  and  the  Morrill  Act. 

Congressman  Aspinall  pointed  out 
that: 

Though  the  President's  time  was  devoted 
primarily  to  the  successful  prosecution  of 
the  War;  the  accomplishments  of  his  Ad- 
ministration made  the  public  domain  pro- 
duce the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number  of  people. 

This  is  a  side  of  Abraham  Lincoln  too 
little  explored.  As  great  as  was  his  con- 
tribution to  saving  the  Union,  equally 
great  was  his  contribution  toward  ex- 
panding and  developing  the  Union  within 
its  continental  boundaries. 

Here  is  the  text  of  his  speech: 

Abraham  Lincoln:  A  Man  or  Timeless 
Vision  in   a  Time  or  Turmoil 

"We  live  m  the  midst  of  alarms;  anxiety 
beclouds  the  future;  we  expect  some  new 
disaster  with  each  newspaper  we  read.  Are 
we  In  a  healthful  political  state?  Are  not  the 
tendencies  plain?  Do  not  the  signs  of  the 
times  point  plainly  the  way  In  which  we  are 
going?" 

Those  are  not  my  words,  as  some  of  you 
may  know,  but  are  taken  from  a  speech  de- 
livered over  100  years  ago  by  the  man  that 
all  America  honors  each  year  at  this  time — 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

No  one  can  come  In  contact  with  the  words 
and  thoughts  of  Abraham  Lincoln  without 
being  constantly  surprised  and  Impressed  by 
their  timeless  quality.  Lincoln's  place  In  his- 
tory was  assured  for  better  or  worse  simply 
because  of  the  times  In  which  he  lived,  but 
It  was  his  ability  to  reach  out  and  touch 
the  minds  of  men  In  other  times  and  other 
places  that  has  given  him  the  srtiature  that 
places  him  among  the  great  men  of  all  time. 

Students  of  Lincoln  have  been  rewarded 
by  the  richness  of  his  character  for  years  and 
most  of  his  many  faces  have  been  explored 
and  examined  In  great  detail.  While  this  has 
allowed  us  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labor, 
I  want  to  concentrate  on  an  aspect  of  Lin- 
coln which  few  people  seldom  touch  so  that 
we  can  better  know  the  whole  man.  In  look- 
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Ing  at  this  man,  I  wanted  to  find  how  bis 
Interests  and  mine  could  be  Joined. 

"Abe"  Lincoln,  as  e\eryone  knows,  was  an 
earthy,  humble  fellow,  generally  well-liked 
by  all  who  knew  blm.  He  was.  In  fact,  the 
product  of  the  society  In  which  he  matured. 
Everyone  knows  the  popular  stories  about 
his  youth  and  young  adulthood.  .  .  .  How 
he  educated  himself  .  .  .  about  bis  honesty 
and  sincerity  .  .  .  about  bis  business  failures 
.  .  .  and  about  bis  physical  appearance. 

But  what  many  of  us  fall  to  take  Into  ac- 
count Is  the  society  In  which  be  developed 
and  the  role  It  played  In  shaping  the  many 
faces  of  the  man.  His  was  an  exciting  age  in 
the  history  of  our  country.  .  .  . 

The  West  was  beginning  to  emerge. 

Canals  and  railroads  were  being  built. 

Immigrants  were  streaming  in  from  Eu- 
rope. 

Communications  and  news  were  expedited 
by  the  telegraph. 

Iron-built,  ocean-going  steamships  were 
plying  the  seas. 

Power-driven  factories  were  coming  into 
their  own. 

Villages  were  becoming  towns  and  towns 
were  becoming  cities. 

Pork  and  grain  were  moving  east  and  sew- 
ing machines  and  steel  tools  were  being  sent 
back  therefor. 

New  Inventions  were  entering  the  market — 
the  McCormick  thresher  and  Bessemer  smelt- 
ing process  were  making  a  tremendous  im- 
pact on  bis  society. 

The  wilderness  was  being  harnessed  and 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  witnessing  It  all.  All 
around  blm,  progress  was  on  the  marSb.  He 
could  undoubtedly  see  the  advantages  fiow- 
ing  to  the  ordinary  man  as  these  changes 
exploded.  New  opportunities  were  opening 
for  everyone — farmers,  worklngmen,  and 
merchsmts.  Capital  and  manufacturing,  how- 
ever, were  concentrating  in  the  East;  the 
raw  materials  to  make  the  goods  were  coming 
from  the  West  and  South. 

Like  the  sailroads  and  the  flow  of  commerce 
the  telegraph  was  tying  the  Nation  together 
into  a  firmer  Union.  At  the  same  time,  the 
steady  stream  of  cash  was  concentrating 
greater  economic  and  political  power  in  one 
region  of  the  country.  Things^were  changing 
fast  in  the  mid-lSOOs  and,  as  always,  these 
changes  had  far-reaching  social  and  political 
effects. 

Abraham  Lincoln  observed  these  changes 
and  lived  with  the  people  who  felt  their 
Impact.  Theirs  was  a  rtigged  life.  Here  In  his 
own  hometown,  he  watched  the  population 
exi>and  more  than  four-fold  while  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  Nation  swelled  from  23  million 
to  31  million — 2  million  more  than  Great 
Britain.  As  the  people  came,  be  watched  the 
frontier  pass  beyond  Illinois  to  the  vast 
territory  of  the  Par  West.  Thousands  of  set- 
tlers were  moving  slowly  westward  in  long 
wagon  trains  convinced  that  there  they 
would  find  themselves  a  better  lUe — perhaps 
on  a  cheap  farm  with  rich  lands  or  by  find- 
ing precious  minerals  and  becoming  rich. 

As  the  people  moved  westward,  the  de- 
mands for  internal  Improvements  Increased — 
the  extension  of  the  railroads  was  essential 
to  commerce,  free  land  was  needed  for  the 
homeless  and  the  poor,  and  education  was 
considered  a  public  necessity.  Of  course,  as 
these  demands  became  popular,  they  took 
on  greater  political  significance. 

With  this  background,  at  26,  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  elected  as  a  Whig  to  the  State 
legislature.  Together  with  bis  colleagues, 
he  not  only  succeeded  In  shifting  the  location 
of  the  State  capital  to  Springfield,  but  he  also 
helped  develop  a  plan  for  extensive  internal 
improvements  within  bis  State.  He  recognized 
the  importance  of  railway  and  canal  trans- 
portation to  the  economic  growth  not  only 
of  the  local  communities,  but  to  the  entire 
Nation. 

After  be  was  elected  to  serve  In  the  30th 
Congress,  Lincoln  attended  the  River  and 
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Harbor  Convention  in  Chicago.  Here,  for 
perhaps  the  first  time,  be  was  confronted 
with  the  full  Impact  df  the  fast  changing 
world  In  which  he  was  living.  Here,  large 
numbers  of  cattle  were  being  processed  for 
shipment  to  the  East  and  for  export  to  Eng- 
land, as  well.  Likewise,  wheat  was  moving  to 
the  Eastern  seaboard  and  farmers  and  wheat 
buyers  were  hauling  their  golden  grain  by 
wagon  as  far  as  250  mUes  to  take  advantage 
of  the  much  more  favorable  Chicago  market 
for  their  product. 

All  of  these  experiences  were  valuable  to 
Lincoln  in  subsequent  years  because  they 
caused  him  to  appreciate  and  recognize  the 
Inter-dependence  of  the  East  and  the  West. 
It  was  natural  that  when  he  became  Pres- 
ident, constructive  progress  followed.  Al- 
though this  period  In  the  history  books  is 
dominated  by  the  great  issues  of  the  day — 
slavery  and  saivation  of  the  Union — the 
years  of  Lincoln's  Administration  resulted 
In  many  significant  accomplishments  which 
resulted  In  the  development  of  much  of  the 
frontier. 

It  Is  impossible  to  separate  the  Civil  War 
and  President  Lincoln  from  the  other  events 
which  took  place  during  his  Administration. 
Except  for  the  division  of  the  North  and 
the  South,  free  land  might  never  have  been 
made  available  for  the  homesteaders — or  If 
so,  at  a  much  later  date.  In  fact.  Just  before 
going  out  of  office  James  Buchanan  had 
vetoed  one  version  of  the  Homestead  bill. 
Without  the  need  for  the  wealth  discovered 
during  this  period  in  the  rich  Rockies  and 
the  Sierra  Nevadas — where  it  was  estimated 
that  at  least  $100  million  worth  of  precious 
metals  were  extracted — mineral  develop- 
ment would  probably  have  proceeded  at  a 
much  slower  pace.  Without  an  abundance  of 
free  farm  land,  the  immigration  to  the 
United  States  of  tens  of  thousands  of  Britons, 
Irishmen,  Germans,  and  Scandinavians  may 
not  have  taken  place.  And  without  the  de- 
velopment of  a  uniform  transportation  net- 
work, the  movement  of  people  and  goods 
westward,  and  of  agricultural  and  mineral  re- 
sources to  the  eastern  factories,  would  have 
been  seriously  impaired. 

The  War  and  the  West  were  Inextricably 
Intertwined.  Except  for  the  open  territory, 
the  Missouri  Compromise  might  have  worked 
and  slavery  might  have  been  left  to  even- 
tually dissipate  by  its  own  weight.  But  the 
West  loas  there  and  there  was  strong  public 
opinion  that  slavery  should  not  be  extended 
into  it.  Instead,  the  new  frontier  was  to  be 
open  to  free  men — the  poor  and  the  home- 
less— who  were  willing  to  till  the  soil  and 
convert  It  to  productive  uses. 

Before  being  sworn  In  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  Abraham  Lincoln  had  said 
"I  am  in  favor  of  cutting  up  the  wild  lands 
into  parcels  so  that  every  poor  man  may 
have  a  home."  And  the  platform  of  his 
party  called  for  the  enactment  of  a  Home- 
stead measure.  In  May,  1862,  that  pledge 
was  fulfilled. 

"It  was  easy,"  Carl  Sandburg  wrote,  "to 
sign  the  Homestead  bill  .  .  .  giving  a  farm 
free  to  any  man  who  wanted  to  put  a  plow 
to  unbroken  sod."  It  was  never  considered 
unpatriotic,  or  undesirable  in  any  way  to 
transfer  title  to  these  wild,  naked  lands  to 
those  who  could  put  them  to  a  useful  pur- 
pose for  the  ultimate  good  of  all.  Most  i>eo- 
ple  felt  that  the  resources  should  be  put 
to  work  to  improve  the  standard  of  living 
for  everyone. 

And  hundreds  of  thousands  came  to  claim 
a  home— some  were  Americans  and  others 
would  become  Americans.  Out  of  Europe, 
where  disease,  and  hunger,  and  hate  haunted 
the  lands,  the  call  of  America's  unlimited 
space  beckoned.  With  these  Immigrants 
came  the  skills,  the  knowledge,  and  the  man- 
power needed  In  our  young  and  troubled 
country.  And  because  they  came,  the  forces 
of  the  North  never  lacked  vitality. 

Another  element  of  the  Lincoln  program 
was  embodied  in  the  Pacific  Railway  Bill  of 
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1863  It.  too.  WM  MUd  to  fulfill  a  "mUltarr 
neceaalty."  but  the  grvat  railroad  building 
era  probably  more  than  anything  elae  drew 
the  East  and  Wert  Ooa^te  cloaer  together. 
The  development  of  the  tranacontinental 
railways  became  the  path  of  many  of  the  pio- 
neer* who  streamed  weetward  for  decade* 
after  and.  even  today,  they  play  a  critical 
role  In  the  flow  of  the  Nation's  oonunerce. 

The  national  Investment  In  the  railway 
system  Involved  thouaands  of  acre*  of  un- 
settled lands  of  the  public  domain,  a*  well 
a*  a  subatantlal  monetary  Investment.  To- 
gether these  Induced  the  desired  expanalon. 
Trackage  in  1850  had  totaled  only  slightly 
more  than  9.0OO  miles,  but  by  1868.  It  bad 
increased  to  more  than  35,000  miles. 

The  third  great  Act  Involving  the  public 
domain  approved  during  the  Lincoln  Admli^ 
Istratlon  was  the  Morrill  Act  at  1863  which 
granted  large  amounts  of  land  to  the  State* 
to  encourage  the  establishment  at  agricul- 
tural ooUegee  which  are  now  popularly  known 
a*  Land  Oram  Colleges. 

Though  the  President's  time  was  devoted 
primarily  to  the  successful  prosecution  of 
the  war.  these  accomplishments  of  hla  Ad- 
ministration made  the  public  domain  pro- 
duce the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  nxun- 
ber  of  people.  These  bculc  enactments  began 
the  real  development  of  the  agricultural 
domain  of  the  West. 

As  you  know.  Abraham  Lincoln  did  not 
seek  renomlnation  In  1848.  He  then  returned 
to  his  home  here  In  Springfield.  He  had 
tried,  belatedly  and  unsuccessfully,  to  be 
appointed  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office.  Later,  he  was  offered  the  territorial 
governorship  of  Oregon,  but  he  refused  It. 
Instead,  he  quit  politic*  and  pursued  his 
profession.  For  5  years  or  so.  he  traveled  ex- 
tensively on  the  circuit:  trying  cases  by  day 
and  spinning  the  best-told  stories  In  nUnoU 
by  night. 

When  he  was  at  home,  he  lived  In  the 
white  frame  house  with  green  blinds  and 
white  chimneys  at  8th  and  Jackson  Streets. 
Here  he  shoveled  a  path  in  the  snow  in 
front  of  the  hovise,  curried  his  horse,  put 
axle  grease  on  his  buggy  wheels  and  did  all 
of  the  other  things  one  does  around  his 
home.  This  was  the  humble.  Industrious  able 
and  loyal  citizen  being  prepared  for  the 
heaviest  responsibility  to  be  placed  on  the 
shoulders  of  any  citizen  of  his  era.  In  spite 
of  his  humble  nature,  however,  he  never 
forgot  Washington — his  wife  wouldn't  let 
him — both  had  hopes  for  the  future. 

Many  of  you  here  are  Interested  In  this 
modest  home  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  All 
Americans  can  be  Interested  In  It — 

Not  because  of  Its  physical  prominence, 
for  It  is  not  an  architectural  masterpiece; 

Not  because  It  can  bouse  memorabilia  of 
the  past,  for  any  building  can  serve  as  a 
museum: 

But  rather  t>ecause  it  tells  something  of 
this  man,  Just  by  silently  letting  it  tell  its 
own  story. 

It  can  tell  people  that  while  he  lived  In 
bis  Springfield  home  he  continued  to  ma- 
ture and  grow  Intellectually.  As  he  traveled 
the  circuit,  he  could  feel  the  pulse  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  In  his  spare  moments  be  could 
refiect  on  his  philosophy.  He  never  disre- 
garded the  lessons  of  experience,  but  he 
trked  to  learn  from  them  and  improve  upon 
them.  In  fact,  he  once  commended  a  Jour- 
nal for  its  content  because  it  told  not  only 
the  results  of  a  successful  experiment,  but 
related  the  failures  of  the  unsuccessful  ones. 
This  home  can  tell  its  visitors  that  Lincoln 
valued  the  advice  of  older  and  more  expe- 
rienced people,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
understood  the  ambitions  and  anxieties  of 
youth  In  bis  society.  Once,  in  response  to  his 
young  law  partner,  he  wrote: 

"Tour  letter  Is  exceedingly  painful  to  me: 
and  I  cannot  but  think  there  is  some  mis- 
take In  your  Impression  of  the  motives  of 
old  men.  I  suppose  I  am  now  one  of  the  old 
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men  and  I  declare  . . .  that  nothing  could 
afford  me  more  satisfaction  than  to  learn 
that  you  and  others  of  my  young  friends  are 
doing  battle  In  contest,  and  endearing  them- 
selves to  the  people,  and  taking  a  stand 
far  above  any  I  have  ever  been  able  to  reach 
in  their  admiration.  I  cannot  conceive  that 
other  old  men  feel  differently.  Of  oourae  I 
cannot  demonstrate  what  I  say:  but  I  was 
young  onoe,  and  I  am  sure  I  was  never  un- 
generously thrust  back. . . .  The  way  for  a 
young  man  to  rise  Is  to  improve  himself 
every  way  he  can.  never  suspecting  that 
anybody  wishes  to  hinder  him.  . . .  You  are 
far  better  Informed  on  almost  all  subjects 
than  I  have  ever  been.  You  cannot  fall  In  any 
laudable  object  unless  you  allow  your  mind 
to  be  Improperly  directed.  I  have  somewhat 
the  advantage  of  you  In  the  world's  expe- 
rience, merely  by  being  older:  and  it  Is  this 
that  induces  me  to  advise." 

Those  words  then  apply  as  well  today  as 
they  did  when  Lincoln  wrote  tbem  to  his 
young  friend.  Hindsight  may  help  us  to  see 
the  error  of  a  decision  or  course  of  action 
which  was  made  by  those  who  preceded  us — 
and  we  should  use  such  experience  to  avoid 
mistakes — but  otherwise  hindsight  is  a  small 
comfort  to  us  when  decisions  must  be  made 
In  the  contemporary  world. 

This  home  can  tell  our  children  and  the 
generations  following  them  that  a  humble 
man  of  modest  means  can  advance  to  the 
top  by  working  within  "the  system".  Here  in 
Springfield,  Abraham  Lincoln  developed  the 
compassion  and  common  sense  which  made 
him  one  of  the  Nation's  most  outstanding 
leaders,  but  he  did  It  largely  on  his  own  by 
developing  his  natural  abllitle*. 

Needless  to  say,  we  all  have  moments  when 
we  are  frustrated,  and  disappointed,  and  dis- 
gusted with  things  as  they  are.  We  all  have 
moments  when  we  feel  that  "the  system"  Is 
wrong,  but  that  does  not  entitle  us  to  assume 
that  only  we  could  be  right  and  therefore 
permit  us  to  secede  from  our  society.  If  we 
don't  like  the  way  a  driver  handles  his  car. 
we  don't  Jump  out  of  the  speeding  vehicle: 
if  we  are  riding  a  hijacked  airliner,  it  doesn't 
make  sense  to  ball  out;  likewise.  If  we  don't 
like  the  system,  we  shouldn't  "cop  out".  We 
have  to  leam  to  live  with  it — to  improve  on 
it  if  we  can — to  change  it  through  estab- 
lished procedures  if  we  must,  but  we  must 
always  remember  that  Individually  we  are 
only  one  person  and  that  the  views  and 
ideas  of  others  might  be  equally  as  valid  as 
our  own.  Persuasion  is  the  talent  combining 
reasonable  arguments  to  attain  a  reasonable 
objective  and  if  we.  as  a  Nation,  are  to  suc- 
ceed, we  must  continue  to  solve  our  differ- 
ences of  opinion  in  a  way  that  allows  the 
majority  to  prevail.  When  the  majority  ap- 
pears to  be  headed  down  the  wrong  path, 
then  it  Is  our  Job  to  persuade  the  people 
that  the  decision  is  wrong  rather  than  Jump- 
ing out,  or  balling  out.  or  "copping  out". 

This  was  the  nature  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
There  is  a  timeless  quality  about  his  wisdom. 
Even  those  who  would  Insist  that  "the  sys- 
tem" is  full  of  flaws  and  who  would  xise  Its 
weaknesses  to  excuse  themselves  from  all 
responsibility  would  do  well  to  study  his 
words.  Over  100  years  ago.  he  said: 

"The  real  question  Involved  .  .  .  was 
whether  full  and  representative  government 
had  a  right  and  power  to  protect  and  main- 
tain Itself.  Admit  the  right  of  a  minority  to 
secede  at  will,  and  the  question  for  such 
secession  would  almost  as  likely  be  any  other 
as  the  slavery  question." 

We  must  remember  that  at  one  time  or 
another  we  are  all  part  of  a  minority  of  one 
kind  or  another  and  that  only  by  learning 
to  live  together  can  our  system  successfully 
accomplish  the  goals  which  we  set  for  It. 
Abraham  Lincoln  recognized  this  basic  con- 
cept and  this,  perhl^>s  more  than  anything 
else,  can  be  told  at  the  house  at  8th  and 
Jackson  Streets  In  Springfield,  nilnots. 
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Abraham  Lincoln  had  many  faces  during 

his  lifetime,  but  they  aU  had  one  objective 

a  better  America  for  all.  As  a  result  of  his 
dream  for  our  country,  he  planted  the  seeds 
which  salvaged  the  Union  and  expanded  the 
opportunities  for  all  of  our  countrymen.  It 
Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  pay  tribute  to  his  greatness. 

In  Introducing  Mr.  Aspinall  Oovemor 
Ogilvie  made  the  following  remarks: 

"Although  Congressman  Aspinall  la  a  son 
of  the  Midwest,  I  am  afraid  we  can  claim  very 
little  of  hdm.  for  he  moved  to  Colorado  at  an 
early  age  when  It  was  still  on  the  western 
fringe  of  the  American  frontier. 

"His  state  had  not  yet  Joined  the  Dnlon 
when  Abraham  Lincoln  left  Springfield  for 
the  White  Hovise,  but  the  great  indxMtrlal  ex- 
pansion otf  Lincoln's  time  assured  its  later 
settlement  and  eventtial  statehood.  That  eco- 
nomic expansion,  and  especially  the  exten- 
sion of  the  railroads  to  span  the  continent, 
is  an  aspect  of  Lincoln's  administration 
which  Is  often  overlooked  amid  the  attention 
to  the  war  which  divided  the  yoting  nation. 

For  It  Is  truly  remarkable  that  In  an  a^ 
of  savage  civil  war,  the  cornerstones  and 
rallrocul  ties  of  a  century  of  progress  were 
being  laid.  It  was  that  progress  which  nudged 
the  adoleeoent  America  Into  dynamic  ma- 
turity. And  it  is  that  same  progress  which 
continues  unabated  more  than  a  hundred 
years  later,  which  now  taxes  ovr  ability  to 
protect  and  preserve  those  vital  remnants  of 
our  national  youth,  those  Irreplaceable  links 
to  the  heritage  which  binds  us  together  as 
Americans.  It  is  in  the  face  of  that  challenge 
that  we  in  Springfield  and  throughout  lUl- 
nols — and  especially  those  of  you  In  the  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  Association — seek  to  preserve 
and  protect  the  Lincoln  Home  area.  Because 
the  spirit  and  the  wisdom  of  Lincoln  so  per- 
vade this  community,  because  his  legacy  of 
brotherhood  and  patriotism  Is  so  vital  to 
this  troubled  age,  we  seek  to  make  this  shxtos 
of  his  life — the  only  home  he  ever  owned — 
more  than  Just  a  local  concern.  We  seek  to 
keep  alive  that  heritage,  the  heritage  of 
liberty  and  decency  which  unites  unique  and 
disparate  entitle*  like  the  Rocky  Mountain 
State  and  the  Prairie  State,  and  preserve  it 
as  the  heritage  of  American  nafion/iood.  Our 
speaker  this  evening  Is  uniquely  qualified  for 
the  assignment,  for  he  has  spent  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  his  life  preserving  that 
heritage. 

A  veteran  of  both  wars,  be  now  serves  as 
chairman  of  the  infiuentlal  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  Is 
unofficial  watchdog  of  the  nation's  precious 
natural  resources.  There  Isn't  time  tonight 
to  recite  his  long  llvt  of  contributions  to  the 
cause  of  better  government,  but  I  don't  think 
I'm  giving  away  any  secrets  when  I  tell  you 
that  he  has  been  serving  In  positions  of  civic 
responsibility  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
We  su-e  honored  by  his  presence  here  to- 
night." 


GUY  J.  MACKEY 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Febrxiary  25,  1971 
Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
with  great  sadness  that  I  heard  of  the 
death  yesterday  of  one  of  the  great  men 
of  American  sport.  Guy  J.  "Red"  Mackey. 
I  knew  Red  Mackey  i>er8onally,  and 
there  was  never  a  more  dedicated  or 
warmhearted  human  being.  Nor  was 
there  ever  one  with  more  ability  to  do 
the  Job  he  set  out  to  do. 


Febrtiary  25,  1971 

Over  the  years,  those  familiar  with 
the  collegiate  athletic  scene  knew  Pur- 
due University  to  be  a  major  power, 
whether  it  was  on  the  football  field,  the 
basketball  floor  or  amy  other  sporting 
field.  Purdue's  prowess  is  legendary,  with 
a  special  flair  for  winning  the  big  games 
and  beating  the  top  teams.  As  athletic 
director  of  Purdue,  Red  Mackey  was  a 
major  factor  in  that  great  success. 

Red  Mackey  will  be  sorely  missed,  but 
his  legswiy  lives  on  in  the  fine  teams  he 
helped  to  build  and  the  sterling  char- 
acter of  the  thousands  of  young  men  who 
played  for  Purdue's  Boilermakers  over 
the  years. 

Mrs.  Landgrebe  and  I  extend  our  deep- 
est sympathies  to  Red  Mackey's  widow 
and  family,  as  well  as  his  millions  of 
friends  in  the  Purdue  community  and 
the  State  of  Indiana.  His  like  will  not  be 
soon  seen  again. 


■SALUTE  TO  THE  FTJTURE  FARMERS 
OP  AMERICA 


HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN  . 

OP    IDAHO 

■    IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  week  we  are  observing  National  Fu- 
ture Farmers  of  America  Week  in  honor 
of  an  organization  of  young  men  playing 
a  vital  role  in  assuring  the  future  prog- 
ress and  prosperity  of  our  Nation. 

FFA  members  are  youth  partners  in 
'developing  a  more  prosperous  American 
agriculture.  They  are  preparing  them- 
selves for  roles  of  leadership  in  America's 
'agricultural  future. 

The  FAA  is  composed  of  students  who 
are  studying  vocational  agriculture  in  the 
public  schools  in  preparation  for  careers 
in  farming,  ranching,  and  related  flelds. 
In  studying  the  science  of  agriculture 
these  Future  Farmers  are  striving  con- 
tinuously to  improve  this  great  industry 
for  the  welfare  of  all  citizens. 

Agriculture  is  and  has  always  been  the 
strength  of  our  Nation.  America  was 
founded  on  a  fertile  soil  by  industrious 
colonists  who  believed  in  integrity,  hon- 
esty, and  dignity  of  work.  Today,  while 
the  problems  of  feeding  a  crowded  and 
hungry  world  are  affecting  the  political 
and  economic  course  of  all  nations,  it  is 
taore  important  than  ever  that  agricul- 
ture in  America  remain  strong. 

The  FFA  has  performed  the  valuable 
service  of  developing  leadership,  encour- 
aging cooperation,  promoting  good  citi- 
zenship, teaching  sound  methods  of 
farming  and  Inspiring  patriotism  among 
its  members.  As  a  longtime  member  of 
FFA  and  a  former  State  president  in 
Idaho,  I  can  attest  to  the  positive  effect 
that  involvement  in  FFA  has  on  the 
direction  a  young  man's  life  will  take. 

The  National  Future  Farmers  of 
America  organization  was  launched  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  November  1928, 
and  has  grown  to  an  active  membership 
of  over  450,000  in  9,000  local  high  school 
chapters  located  in  rural  and  urban  areas 
throughout  the  50  States  and  Puerto 
Rico. 
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Through  the  years  thousands  of  young 
men  have  gained  valuable  skills  in  par- 
liamentary procedure,  public  speaking, 
the  proper  conduct  of  a  meeting,  and 
cooperation  with  their  fellow  students. 

Future  Farmers  have  developed  pro- 
grams of  individual  and  community  bet- 
terment such  as  recreational  activities, 
educational  tours,  and  farm  and  home 
safety  campaigns.  They  have  been  known 
to  organize  local  chambers  of  commerce 
where  none  existed  and  to  organize  and 
manage  commimity  fairs.  Frequently, 
they  have  taken  on  such  jobs  as  the 
landscaping  and  beautiflcation  of  school 
and  church  grounds  in  their  local  com- 
munities. 

Vocational  sigricultural  and  FFA, 
which  were  predominantly  rural-based 
programs  of  10  years  ago,  are  now  found 
In  the  high  schools  of  many  urban  areas. 
Although  the  classroom  instruction  of 
the  urban  student  may  be  distinctly  dif- 
ferent than  that  of  the  rural  students, 
both  still  receive  the  leadership-char- 
acter building  beneflts  of  FFA. 

Never  before  has  there  been  a  greater 
need  for  leaders  from  the  ranks  of  Amer- 
ican youth.  Leaders  who  are  creative, 
constructive,  and  compassionate.  Leaders 
who  can  bind  our  Nation  together  and 
help  mobilize  our  boundless  energies  and 
resources  to  solve  the  problems  we  face. 

Based  on  past  performance  and  future 
promise,  programs  ot  vocational  agri- 
culture and  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America  organization  are  deserving  of 
all  the  support  and  encouragement  we 
can  give. 

As  local  chapters  of  the  FFA  meet  this 
week  all  across  America,  I  ask  that  my 
colleagues  join  me  in  saluting  the  thou- 
sands of  outstanding  yoimg  men  of:  this 
dedicated  organization. 
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"FREEDOM— OUR  HERITAGE" 


NIXON'S  ACCELERATED  CANCER 
PROGRAM 


HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  reason  why  I  believe  the  admin- 
istration's accelerated  cancer  program 
should  be  based  within  the  framework 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  But 
none  of  them  appear  to  me  to  be  as  im- 
portant as  the  need  for  trained  and  ex- 
perienced manpower.  We  speak  in  terms 
of  Independence  for  the  proposed  new 
agency,  forgetting — possibly — that  the 
nexiis  of  research  is  interdependence. 
Interdependence  sets  off  sparks  and  new 
ideas  and  motivates  people. 

Could  the  proposed  new  agency  ac- 
cumulate the  necessary  manpower  and 
fit  them  Into  harness  «uiy  more  success- 
fully than  has  been  done  by  the  Naticmal 
Cancer  Institute  at  NIH?  I  sincerely 
doubt  it,  and  for  that  reason,  I  add  my 
voice  to  those  who  see  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute  as  the  agent  for  the  ac- 
celerated cancer  programs  and  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  as  its  proper 
location. 


HON.  DONALD  D.  CLANCY 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker  following 
is  a  speech,  "Freedom — Our  Heritage," 
written  by  Miss  Paulette  Schinkal,  4551 
Ebenezer  Road,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  Voice  of  Democracy  Contest.  Miss 
Schinkal 's  speech  was  judged  the  win- 
ning entry  tp6m  the  State  of  Ohio. 

She  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Paul  W.  Schinkal.  and  is  a  senior  at 
Mother  of  Mercy  High  School  In  Cin- 
cinnati. 

I  am  pleased  to  include  in  the  Con- 
gressional Rkcord  this  excellent  speech 
written  by  one  of  Ohio's  promising  young 
citizens.  The  speech  follows: 

FsEEooM — Otra  HnrrACE 

It  was  a  cold  day  this  past  November  3rd. 
My  hands  were  stiff  frcon  the  cold,  and  the 
wind  blew  through  the  layers  of  clothing 
that  I  wore.  I  was  standing  in  front  of  the 
polling  place  this  election  day  handing  out 
sample  ballots.  It  was  6:30  P.M.,  and  only 
one  hour  remained  for  the  people  to  vote — 
one  hour  for  them  to  decide  how  they  were 
going  to  mold  the  nation. 

As  I  stood  there  waiting  for  the  voters 
to  pass  by,  I  thought  about  a  lot  of  things. 
I  thought  of  the  school  across  the  street 
where  I  bad  attended  kindergarten.  I  heard 
the  bells  ringing  a  mlle-and-a-half  away 
from  our  newly-built  church.  I  realized  that 
behind  me  history  was  being  made.  The  very 
people  whom  I  called  neighbors,  parents, 
friends  were  deciding  the  future  of  our  coun- 
try, our  state,  our  neighborhood — ME.  They 
were  deciding  my  future,  mine  and  that  at 
future  generations. 

I  thought  of  the  two  little  fiags  behind 
me  that  marked  the  polling  place.  How  small 
they  were,  but  what  they  represented  was  a 
bigger  thing — one  not  easily  measured,  one 
not  measured  by  size.  Iliese  flags  reminded 
me  of  our  freedom — freedom  to  vote,  to  de- 
cide whom  we.  the  people  of  this  nation, 
want  to  lead  us  in  our  quest  for  freedom. 

I  was  reminded  of  what  a  great  heritage 
we  have  here  In  America — a  heritage  built 
on  freedom  and  built  by  men.  women,  and 
children  much  like  ourselves.  It  started  with 
a  Journey  across  a  wild  and  free  ocean  to  a 
wild,  but  free  land — a  Journey  from  tyranny 
to  freedom.  No,  not  built  up  all  at  once,  but 
a  foundation  was  laid,  and  as  the  years 
passed  by  each  generation  added  bricks,  and 
sadly  enough,  a  few  knocked  some  down,  but 
even  so,  each  generation  strives  to  build  on 
this  foundation — each  In  Its  own  way. 

Otir  freedom — It  was.  It  is,  and  will  be 
built  by  people  with  a  dream — a  dream  of 
something  Just  a  little  bit  better,  something 
better  not  only  for  ourselves,  but  with  future 
generations  in  mind — sotnethlng  that  re- 
quires taking  on  great  responsibilities,  facing 
grave  hardships,  even  perhaps,  giving  up 
one's  life.  Giving  up  one's  life  so  that  other* 
might  be  free — free  to  talk,  to  worehlp,  to 
vote,  to  dissent,  to  Uve  In  the  way  each  sees 
best,  but  best  not  only  for  oneself,  but  for 
all. 

Yes,  as  we  build  this  heritage  a  few  bricks 
may  be  lost;  that  Is,  mistakes  will  be  made, 
have  been  made.  We  can,  however,  leam 
from  our  mistakes — leam  from  them  and 
avoid  them  In  the  future.  The  emphasis 
should  always  be  on  the  building  up.  and 
not  the  tearing  down.  For  if  we  tear  down 
our  heritage,  what  do  we  have  left  but  pieces 
ot  toick  and  mortar. 
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As  6:30  le  drawing  near,  and  the  last  voters 
ftre  coming.  I  think  of  my  role  In  this.  At 
first  thought  I  feel  I  have  done  nothing — I 
havent  vot«d.  I  can't,  not  yet  anyway.  But 
then  a  proud,  maybe  vain  little  thought 
pops  into  my  mind,  and  1  think,  "Well: 
maybe.  Just  maybe,  by  handing  out  these 
sample  ballots,  supporting  the  candidates  I 
believe  to  be  beet.  I  am  adding  Just  one 
small  brick  to  the  construction  of  freedom — 
my  heritage." 


FREEDOM— OUR  HERITAGE 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing is  the  State  of  Massachusett's  win- 
ning essay  in  the  Voice  of  Democracy 
Contest  sponsored  by  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  and 
its  ladies  auxiliary.  It  was  composed  by 
Veronica  Lewis,  a  n-year-old  student  at 
Westfleld  High  School  who  resides  at  31 
Woodside  Terrace  in  Westfleld,  Mass. 

Her  essay,  "Freedom — Our  Heritage." 
Is  both  timely  and  thought  provoking. 
We  can  all  be  proud  of  her  achievement. 

The  essay  follows : 

PtxxooM — Otm  Hkbttagx 
( By  Veronica  M.  Lewis ) 

If  America  has  a  heritage  of  freedom,  why 
are  so  many  Americans  being  denied  their 
rights?  The  answer  lies  In  certain  definitions. 
Complete  freedom,  like  complete  peace.  Is 
an  abstract  Ideal.  Actual  freedom,  the  free- 
dom we  have  or  feel  we  should  have  at  any 
given  moment,  depends  for  Its  limits  on  the 
extent  to  which  our  minds  can  define  Ideal 
or  complete  freedom.  Freedom  as  an  accom- 
plished fact,  then,  ts  not  our  heritage:  free- 
dom as  an  ultimate  goal  Is. 

The  now-famous  Pilgrim*,  "seeking  free- 
dom from  religious  oppression",  did  not  con- 
ceive of  any  freedom  necessary  to  human 
dignity  other  than  the  specific  freedom  for 
their  own  sect  from  outside  religious  perse- 
cution. Similarly,  the  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  the  Constitution 
hac*  no  thought  of  the  freedoms  we  regard 
as  constitutionally  guaranteed"  today.  Their 
definition  of  proper,  hence  perfect,  freedom 
was  much  brcwder  than  that  of  the  Pilgrims: 
it  was  much  narrower  than  those  of  succeed- 
ing generations.  This  is  why  freedom  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  package  tied  up  with  red, 
white  and  blue  ribbon — its  scope  changes  and 
broadens  as  each  new  generation  examines 
and  reacts  against  its  own  particular  restric- 
tions. Today  the  range  of  freedom  is  wider 
than  that  which  was  first  considered  perfect 
freedom.  Generations  from  now,  the  range 
of  freedom  will  probably  have  been  rede- 
fined to  a  point  where  we  would  not  be  able 
to  recognize  it.  The  Constitution,  by  Inter- 
pretation, has  gone  beyond  Its  original  re- 
strictions of  freedom  to  become  a  ground 
from  which  boundaries  can  be  pushed  back 
almost  Indefinitely. 

But  who  will  create  the  freedom  of 
tomorrow?  Certainly  not  the  people  who  are 
busy  narrowing  the  boundaries  of  today. 
The  first  men  to  see  a  greater  freedom  than 
their  Puritan  brethren  were  exiled;  the  first 
leaders  for  a  country  of  greater  freedom 
were  on  the  "most  wanted"  list  of  the 
British  government.  The  people  who  will 
bring  us  one  step  closer  to  ultimate  freedom 
tomorrow  are  today's  and  tomorrow's  out- 
casts. They  will  show  America  her  limita- 
tions again  and  again.  long  after  people  have 
become  "sick  of  hearing  that  same  old 
whine",  until  a  new  area  Is  opened  up.  Of 
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course,  once  It  Is  achieved  it  will  seem 
obvious.  Just  as  rights  to  religious  liberty  and 
the  equality  of  all  men  seem  obvious  prin- 
ciples today,  hardly  useful  for  argument. 
Often  we  forget  that  these  appcu^ntly  eternal 
truths   were   once   consddered   heresy. 

For  every  positive  force,  there  comee  a 
negative  reaction.  For  every  one  person  seek- 
ing more  actual  freedom,  there  is,  was.  and 
always  will  be,  at  least  one  other  pwrson 
saying,  "No I  This  is  too  much.  Now  they're 
going  too  far."  There  Is,  was,  and  always 
will  be,  at  least  one  person  putting  up  new 
limits  on  freedom,  or  re-building  old  ones. 

The  common  man  comss  In  here.  Not 
everyone  has  a  vision;  not  everyone  destroys 
visions  or  knocks  down  visionaries.  There  is 
a  vast  number  of  apathetic,  powerless  indi- 
viduals who  would  have  controlling  power 
In  the  country  if  they  would  Just  wake  up. 
They  could  resist  the  fear  and  greed  which 
the  destroyers  use  if  they  would  stand,  every 
day.  against  the  spider-web  barriers  con- 
stantly being  spun  Into  gross  Injustices. 
Today,  the  "silent  majority"  has  been 
assigned  arbitrary  colors,  desires  and  opin- 
ions by  the  few.  Barrier- builders  are  using 
the  supposed  "will  of  the  majority"  to  ex- 
cuse frlghtenlngly  restrictive  actions.  The 
people  must  resist  false  categorization,  espe- 
cially when  It  is  used  to  front  as  popular 
support  for  potential  limits  of  freedom. 

The  only  way  each  person  can  prevent  old 
areas  of  freedom  from  being  removed  and 
new  ones  from  being  thwarted  is  to  use  his 
power  as  a  citizen.  The  power  of  a  citizen 
lies  In  the  extent  to  which  he  educates  and 
Interests  himself  in  the  world  around  him, 
and  in  the  amount  of  time  and  effort  he 
Is  willing  to  give  to  back  his  beliefs. 

It  Is  when  conscientious  citizens  consider 
the  limits  of  and  encourage  our  actual  free- 
dom, that  we  can  move  a  few  stepe  closer  to 
ideal  freedom. 


POLLUTION  CRUSADERS 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

or    CALITOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'n'VES 
Thursday.  February  25.  1971 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  new 
spirit  is  stirring  In  the  land,  inspired  by 
a  breed  of  Americans  who  see  the  flght 
against  pollution  as  a  crusade.  They 
come  from  both  sides  of  the  generation 
gap,  from  all  races,  and  economic  levels. 
They  show  a  sense  of  faith  that  there  is 
no  act  of  negligence  which  human  in- 
genuity, compassion,  and  Integrity  can- 
not set  aright  if  we  act  in  time. 

If  you  berate  today's  college  crowd  for 
being  lazy  take  heed.  A  handful  of  Los 
Angeles  students  became  Involved  in  the 
ecology  movement.  As  Ira  Rltter,  presi- 
dent of  Environmental  Quality  magazine 
said: 

We're  Interested  in  the  ecology  crisis  and 
went  to  a  newsstand  to  find  a  msgsrlne  to 
Inform  us  al>out  pollution  problems.  There 
wasn't  any  available.  We  had  the  idea  to 
start  one. 

Knowing  absolutely  nothing  about  the 
magazine-publishing  business,  and  there- 
fore not  knowing  what  they  were  at- 
tempting was  impossible,  they  started 
with  an  initial  investment  in  a  couple  of 
plane  tickets  east.  First  to  Washington, 
where  they  knocked  on  doors  and  found 
many  governmental  representatives  lend- 
ing support.  Then  on  to  New  York, 
Boston,  Chicago.  San  Francisco,  and 
Berkeley,   gaining  an   unending  list  of 
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academicians,  political  figures,  and  pol- 
lution experts;  and  as  long  as  they  were 
ther«,  they  set  up  circulation  and  adver- 
tising departments,  consisting  mainly  of 
college  students  receiving  commissions 
on  subscriptions  they  sold.  Having  every- 
thing they  needed  except  a  magazine, 
money,  or  even  a  manuscript,  they  drew 
a  cartoon  figure  of  a  woebegone  eagle, 
complete  with  gas  mask  and  air  tanks 
looking  forelomly  out  to  sea  from  a  bare 
tree  limb.  His  motto:  "If  you  can  see  it, 
you  shouldn't  breathe  it." 

That  done,  they  decided  to  draw  on 
whatever  resources  were  available.  Mike 
Meyers,  vice  president  of  Environmental 
Quality  magazine,  explained  how: 

We  would  Just  call  up  people  and  say.  "Do 
you  want  to  help  save  the  environment?" 
They'd  say,  "sure"  and  we'd  say.  "What  are 
you  doing  about  it?"  Then  we'd  tell  them 
what  they  could  do. 

Environmental  Quality's  success  will 
depend  on  how  much  it's  not  needed;  the 
less  that  is  needed  to  be  done  about  pol- 
lution, the  less  you'll  need  the  magazine. 
E.Q.M.  will  be  useful  toward  the  allevia- 
tion and  the  eventual  solution  of  our  Na- 
tion's pollution  problems:  Better  to  en- 
joy the  beauty  of  the  earth,  the  silence  of 
a  breeze,  the  serenity  of  an  untouched 
meadow,  the  clearness  of  the  sky.  and 
the  purity  of  flowing  water.  They  know 
that  if  they  can  gain  the  participation 
and  cooperation  of  individuals  and 
groups  in  writing  to  their  political  rep- 
resentatives, government  will  respond 
with  a  great  degree  of  effort  toward  solv- 
ing environmental  problems.  Everyone 
must  deal  with  the  public's  priorities  on 
the  pressing  issue  of  ecology. 

Every  individual  must  do  his  or  her 
part  to  end  this  "creeping  pollution,"  be- 
cause procrastination  can  only  result  in 
a  slow  death  for  our  Nation  and  its  in- 
habitants. Our  country  needs  everyone's 
help  and  consideration  to  rid  itself  of 
environmental  problems.  Each  day  the 
environmental  issues  seem  to  be  gather- 
ing more  and  more  support  and  publicity. 
The  sad  fact  is,  with  the  cold  facts  star- 
ing them  straight  in  the  face,  most  peo- 
ple feel  satisfied  by  reading  an  article  on 
the  environment  or  putting  a  bumper 
sticker  on  their  car.  Identifying  with  a 
dilemma  doesn't  solve  the  problem.  Each 
person  must  be  involved :  Putting  off  buy- 
ing products  that  pollute.  Joining  organi- 
zations which  are  educating  and  com- 
municating the  problems  and  their 
solutions,  contacting  administrative 
agencies  making  the  system  work,  sup- 
porting those  candidates  who  have  taken 
a  strong  stand  against  t>ollutlon,  and 
writing  elected  representatives  in  Gov- 
ernment. Unlike  other  animals,  we  have 
minds  and  hands,  with  opposable  thumbs 
and  energy.  Tlie  shadows  of  pollution 
can  fade.  The  only  problem  is  to  direct 
our  energies,  now. 

Some  of  the  major  problems  associated 
with  environmental  disintegration  is  the 
Identlflcatlon  of  potential  hazards,  and 
the  failure  of  individuals  and  society  to 
accept  the  responsibility  for  maintaining 
a  healthful  environment.  In  creating  a 
healthful,  pleasant  environment,  criteria 
must  be  set  up  to  consider  the  Impor- 
tance of  community  planning  and  pride. 
Potential  hazards  to  the  envlrorunent 
must  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  immedl- 
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ate  and  long-range  effects  on  health; 
causes,  effects,  and  means  for  the  control 
of  specific  problems  which  will  predict- 
ably develop  in  the  future.  In  order  to 
effect  a  more  healthful  environment  the 
following  must  be  made  clear : 

First.  A  concept  of  ecology. 

Second.  The  role  of  individuals  and 
groups  in  preventing  health  hazards,  or 
minimizing  environmental  health 
hazards. 

Third.  The  role  of  the  Government  In 
controlling  environmental  health 
hazards. 

Fourth.  The  importance  of  scientific 
and  technological  advances. 

Fifth.  Controlling  environmental  prob- 
lems is  costly  and  will  need  financial  sup- 
port from  the  individual  and  society. 

Sixth.  Industry  can  have  a  positive  or 
a  negative  effect  on  the  environment. 

Seventh.  The  relation  between  com- 
munity interest  and  mobile  population. 

Unfortunately  while  modern  technol- 
ogy has  improved  man's  income,  it  is  de- 
stroying his  environment.  Now  man  must 
learn  to  advance  yet  conserve  his  sur- 
roimdlngs. 

Americans  will  be  deprived  of  a  decent 
quality  of  life  unless  this  country  de- 
velops an  intelligent  management  system 
to  coordinate,  plan,  and  develop  the 
future. 

Environmental  Quality  magazine  is  a 
constructive  step  toward  solving  our 
country's  envirorunental  problems.  With 
out  the  dissemination  of  information 
about  the  environmental  crises  that  exist, 
our  Nation  can  only  deteriorate.  Every 
individual  must  be  informed  about  the 
crisis  now  occurring.  They  must  be 
shown  a  course  of  positive  action. 

I  concur  with  Environmental  Quality 
magazine's  view  that  congressional  hear- 
ings would  help  develop  better  communi- 
cations between  Government  and  the  in- 
dividual citizen. 

An  acute  awareness  of  these  disastrous 
problems  is  necessary  to  save  man  sind 
his  precious  environment  from  destruc- 
tion and  eventual  extinction.  This  hu- 
man awareness  can  only  be  accomplished 
through  the  joining  together  of  every  in- 
dividual. The  Environmental  Quality 
magazine  is  a  very  important  source  of 
this  awareness.  Everj-  individual  can  be- 
come an  integral  spoke  in  the  wheel  of 
envirormiental  change  and  progress.  En- 
vironmental Quality  magazine  can  pro- 
mote useful  legislatiwi  in  the  environ- 
mental area. 

While  exposing  our  major  polluters, 
the  magazine  presents  the  positive  steps 
being  taken  by  the  majority  of  businesses 
to  stop  the  ruin  of  our  natural  resources. 

I  urge  each  of  my  colleagues  to  retid 
this  excellent  publication.  The  Environ- 
mental Quality  magazine  offices  are  lo- 
cated at  6355  Topanga  Boulevard.  Wood- 
land Hills,  Calif. 


GOALS  OF  THE  "GOLDEN  RULE' 


HON.  JOHN  WARE 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  WARE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Martin  M. 
Weitz,  director,  interfalth  studies,  Lln- 
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coin  University,  Pennsylvania,  which  is 
in  my  district,  has  sent  me  a  copy  of  his 
article  on  the  Golden  Rule.  Because  I  feel 
Dr.  Weitz'  thoughts  may  be  meaningful 
to  all  of  us,  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of 
having  it  printed  in  the  Record  ; 

Many  experiences  in  life  are  reflected  from 
the  Golden  Rule.  The  usual  term  for  this  par- 
allel, credited  to  the  New  Testament,  was 
enuclated  in  Matthew,  Chapter  7.  Verse  12, 
and  in  Luke,  Chapter  6,  Verse  31,  In  the 
words,  "All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  unto  you,  do  you  even  so  unto 
them.''  Its  underlying  perspective  is  recip- 
rocal relationship  in  conduct ;  a  reflection  In 
character  of  one  to  another:  a  translation 
from  creed  to  deed,  from  thought  to  act. 

But  the  Golden  Rule  glowed  in  the  life  and 
labor  of  mankind  long  before  this  poetic  and 
philosophic  framework  in  the  New  Testament. 
It  is  known  to  have  been  a  precept  of  conduct 
by  Thales  of  Miletus  (640-546  B.C.E.)  when 
he  was  asked  by  a  companion,  "How  should 
man  live  Justly?"  and  when  he  answered  him 
and  the  world  through  him,  "If  we  never  do 
oiu-selves  what  we  blame  in  others."  {Di- 
ogenes  Laertius,  Thales  g) 

Across  the  horizons  of  the  world,  and  but 
some  years  removed,  the  great  scholar  of 
China,  with  the  wisdom  of  the  Orient,  Con- 
fucius (550-480  B.C.E.),  Issued  his  famous 
edict  to  his  generation  and  thereby  to  all 
mankind,  "Do  not  do  unto  others  that  which 
ye  would  not  have  done  to  you." 

In  the  same  Century,  possibly,  the  prince 
who  sought  meaning  of  life  but  could  not 
find  It  until  he  found  meaning  in  life,  while 
meditating  under  the  banyan  tree  In  Ceylon, 
Buddha  (about  500  B.C.E.),  discovered  In 
silence  before  he  spoke  in  eloquence,  the 
theme  of  centuries,  "But  what  Is  displeasing 
and  disagreeable  to  me,  myself,  should  not  I 
do  it  to  another?"  or  "Hiu-t  not  others  with 
that  which  pains  yourself."  {Vdanavarga  5. 
i8.) 

Other  significant  sources  for  this  keystone 
In  the  arch  of  conduct  as  a  gateway  for  man 
In  his  search  for  meaning  are : 

Hinduism:  "This  is  the  sum  of  duty;  do 
naught  to  others  which  If  done  to  thee,  would 
cause  thee  pain."   {Mahabharata  5,  1517.) 

Islam:  "No  one  of  you  Is  a  believer  tmtll  he 
loves  for  his  brother  what  he  loves  for  him- 
self.' (Traditions.) 

Janism:  "In  happiness  and  suffering,  in  Joy 
and  grief,  we  should  regard  all  creatures  as 
we  regard  our  own  self,  and  should  therefore 
refrain  from  inflicting  upon  others  such  In- 
Jury  as  would  appear  undesirable  to  us  if  in- 
flicted upon  ourselves."  (Yogashastra  2.  20). 

Sikhism:  "As  thou  deemest  thyest  so  deem 
others.  Then  shalt  thou  become  a  partner  In 
heaven."  (Kabir.) 

Taoism:  "Regard  your  neighbor's  gain  as 
your  own  gain;  and  regard  your  neighbor's 
loss  as  your  own  loss."  ( T'ai  Shang  Kan  Ying 
Pien.) 

Zoroastrianism:  "That  nature  only  Is  good 
when  it  shall  not  do  unto  another  whatever 
is  not  good  for  Its  own  self."  (Dadistran-i- 
dinik  94.  5.) 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  many  to  learn 
that  the  first  instance  In  Jewish  literature 
of  the  Golden  Rule  Is  reflected  from  the  glow 
of  a  sentence  In  the  Book  of  Toblt,  Chapter 
4.  Verse  15, — In  the  Apocrypha — and  probably 
dated  from  200  Before  the  Common  Era  to 
about  100  Before  the  Common  Era:  "And 
what  thou  thyself  hatest  do  to  no  man." 

The  great  sage,  Hlllel,  who  lived  during  the 
First  Century  Ijefore  the  Common  Era,  pre- 
sented a  summation  of  Jewish  teaching  when 
a  would-be  convert  asked  him  for  a  sentence- 
summary  of  the  Jewish  faith,  "while  stand- 
ing on  one  foot,"  as  it  were.  Hlllel  told  him 
"What  is  hateful  to  thyself,  do  not  unto  thy 
fellowman."  "De  alach  sani  lehahrach  la  tha 
abid."  (Sab.  31a.) 

The  founder  of  Christianity  gave  a  differ- 
ent turn  to  this  very  formula,  even  though 
in  all  likelihood  he  knew  it  as  Jewish  lore 
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from  the  School  of  Hlllel,  with  whose  disci- 
ples he  studied  in  his  youth.  His  was  as  a 
"revised  version"  of  "Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself,"  from  the  Book  of  Levi- 
ticus. Chapter  19.  Both  Hlllel  and  Jeeus  re- 
garded the  "Golden  Rule"  as  a  summation 
of  the  spirit  of  Jewish  lore,  not  only  in  their 
own  time,  but  for  all  time,  as  recorded  In  the 
Talmud  for  one,  and  the  New  Testament  for 
the  other.  (Sab.  31a.)   (Matthew  7:12.) 

The  Golden  Rule  is  not  merely  a  summa- 
tion of  man's  search  for  the  divine  as  an 
equation  in  balance  with  fellow-man.  It  Ls  as 
a  signpost  on  the  pilgrimage  of  living:  a 
means  and  an  end.  together.  In  the  process 
and  purpose  of  life.  It  derives  its  sanction 
not  so  much  from  sacred  citation,  as  in  hu- 
man situation.  It  is  a  translation  of  the 
sacred  word  to  the  dally  deed.  It  belongs 
more  to  the  work  for  character,  as  well  as 
to  the  word  of  God.  It  truly  is  not  so  much 
a  matter  of  Information,  as  formation  Itself, 
for  human  conduct  and  reflected  from  the 
wisdom  of  the  centuries  emanating  from  the 
divine  words  sought  and  caught  by  those  who 
shed  their  light  as  reflected  from  ancient 
gems  so  that  they  illumine  their  world — and 
ours — with  the  enchantment  and  content- 
ment of  good  deeds  daily  done.  Less  cannot 
be  done  .  .  .  more  need  not  be  expected,  than 
the  Golden  Rule  as  synonymous  for  life  it- 
self. 


COUNTERATTACK:    THE    PROBLEM 
OF  POIiUTON 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OP    CALXrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  several  years  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  has  impressed  and  delighted 
many  of  us  with  its  comprehensive  arti- 
cles on  the  major  problems  facing 
America  today.  The  Monitor's  coverage 
of  the  environmental  problem,  in  par- 
ticular, has  been  among  the  best  by  any 
major  American  newspaper. 

In  a  series  entitled  "Counter  Attack." 
the  Monitor  examines  nine  different 
problems  of  public  policy  and  suggests 
what  action  citizens  might  take  to  deal 
with  them.  One  article  from  this  series, 
by  Peter  C.  Stuart,  discusses  the  prob- 
lem of  pollution  in  the  light  of  what  all 
of  us,  as  individuals,  can  do  about  it.  The 
article  follows: 

CotTNTEK  Attack  :  Pollution,  What  You  Can 

Do 

(By  Peter  C.  Stuart) 

Washington. — By  day.  Dr.  Ellis  L.  Yochel- 
son  pokes  through  paleontology  collections 
in  the  silent  depths  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution. His  specialty:  fossilized  snails. 

But  evenings  and  weekends,  on  the  rost- 
rums and  doorsteps  of  the  suburban  com- 
munity where  he  lives,  he  Is  making  environ- 
mental history. 

His  town,  Bowie,  Md.,  Is  believed  to  be  the 
first  in  the  country  to  ban  the  sale  of  soft 
drinks  and  beer  in  non-returnable  contain- 
ers. And  Dr.  Tochelson,  more  than  anyone 
else.  Is  responsible. 

"It  was  one  thing  that  we  could  do,"  he 
says  simply. 

Until  about  a  year  Ekgo,  the  softspoken  sci- 
entist was  no  more  concerned  about  environ- 
mental protection  than  millions  of  his  fellow 
American  commuters. 

Then  came  Earth  Day,  and  he  was  asked  to 
speak  to  a  group  of  students  in  a  12th-grade 
"Problem  of  Democracy"  course  at  Bowie 
Senior  High  School.  Choosing  a  subject  came 
easily. 
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matukaL  nrmusT    hxlts 

"I  have  a  naturml  interest  in  solid  waste," 
he  explained,  with  a  paleontolo^t's  fasclna- 
Uon  for  life's  leftovers.  "An  aluminium  can 
la  going  to  stay  around  aa  long  as  a  bUllon 
years.  A  glass  bottle,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poees,  forever." 

He  talked  to  the  students — classmates  of 
bU  own  son — about  the  need  for  recycling 
containers. 

"It's  one  tblng  to  talk  about  a  problem,  but 
quite  another  Co  do  something  about  It."  he 
said,  firing  the  vlaltor  with  dark,  gentle  eyes 
m  a  face  frvned  by  great  clumps  of  black- 
grey-white  beard. 

What  Or.  Yochelaon  and  schoolteacher 
friend  Don  Murphy  "did  about  It"  was  to 
mobilize  students  to  poll  the  community  on 
the  Idea  of  banning  one-way  beverage  con- 
tainers .  .  .  collect  1.400  signatures  on  peti- 
tions .  .  .  distribute  leaflets  door  to  door  .  .  . 
enlist  support  from  Interested  groups  such 
as  the  Parent-Teachers  Association  .  .  .  and 
buttonhole  each  city  councilman  before  the 
vote, 

crrT  oaotNANcc  bcsitlts 

The  reault:  a  city  ordinance  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  no-depoelt,  no-return  containers 
for  soft  drinks  and  beer  In  this  city  o(  45.000 
beginning  April  1.  under  penalty  of  $100  a 
day. 

Since  then,  a  handful  of  communities  have 
followed.  Scores  of  cities  and  several  states 
(Including  Maryland)  are  considering  doing 
BO.  And  Congress  has  been  asked  by  Rep. 
Joseph  P.  Vlgorlto  (D)  of  Pennsylvtmla  to 
Impose  a  nationwide  ban. 

What  seta  Bowie's  Dr.  Yochelaon  apart 
from  millions  of  other  Americans  Interested 
In  the  quality  of  their  natural  environment? 

SUnply  this:  He  wasn't  content  with  a 
private  environmental  gesture.  He  didn't 
merely  avoid  Uttering  bla  own  nonretumable 
bottles  and  cans,  or  refuse  to  buy  them  (or 
his  own  household. 

There  are  plenty  of  such  symbolic  contri- 
butions available  for  a  concerned  Individual: 
Cutting  waste 

Select  products  wrapped  In  minimum 
packaging. 

Particularly  avoid  packaging  or  disposable 
containers  of  plastic,  metal,  or  wax  that  are 
nonbiodegradable  (don't  break  down  In  wa- 
ter or  the  natural  environment) . 

Substitute  cloth  for  paper  In  toweling, 
napkins,  handkerchiefs,  diapers. 

Buy  milk  In  returnable  glass  bottles. 

Carry  reusable  shopping  bags,  and  reject 
brown  paper  bags  and  wrappings. 

Save  newspapers  and  deposit  them  with 
commercial  dealers,  paper  mills,  or  recycling 
centers. 

Share  magaglne  subscriptions  with  friends. 

Install   and   use   a   Utter  bag  In   the  car. 
Cleaning  and  saving  water 

Buy  no  color -dyed  tissue 

Clean  laundry,  dishes,  and  kitchen  with 
low-  or  no-phoapbate  detergents,  or  soap 
products. 

Avoid  using  DDT  and  other  pwstlcldes. 
herbicides,  and  Insecticides  Try  a  fly  swatter 
or  flypaper,  and  pull  garden  weeds  by  hand 

Convert  to  organic  gardening  Compost 
garbage,  leaves,  grass  cuttings. 

Sprinkle  sand.  Instead  of  salt,  on  ley  side- 
walks and  driveways. 

Dont  over-water  lawn  or  garden.  Take 
briefer  showers. 

Adjust  float  valve  In  tank  of  bathroom 
ootnmode.  or  pile  bricks  Inside  to  reduce 
flushed  water. 

Cleaning  air 

Bum  low-  or  no-lead  gasoline  In  car.  Keep 
car  engine  tuned  and  antipollution  device 
working.  If  you  need  a  car,  consider  trading 
for  a  smaUer  one  (four-  or  six-cylinder  en- 
gine) .  Travel  on  mass  transit,  U  available. 
Organise  a  car  pool.  Ride  a  bicycle.  Jog.  or 
walk. 

Use  flreplacea  sparingly. 
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Miacellaneous 

KUmlnate  unnecessary  electrical  appli- 
ances. Generating  electricity  can  pollute  both 
air  and  water. 

Shun  a  powerboat  for  a  canoe  or  sailboat. 

Operate  radio,  television,  phonograph  at 
respectfully  low  volume.  Check  car  muffler 
and  consider  soundproofing  garage  Exchange 
power  lawn  mower  (or  manual  model.  Noise, 
too.  pollutes. 

Don't  buy  animal  fur  <x  leather. 

Thoughtfully  plan  family  size. 

A  conscientious  citizen  who  practlcee 
some — or  even  all — of  these  suggeationa  wUl 
achieve  a  warm  heart  and  a  clean  conscience. 
But  the  pity  of  It  la,  for  all  hia  good  inten- 
tions, he  wlU  achieve  a  negligible  Impact 
on  the  environmental  ills  of  his  country. 

Even  In  the  unlikely  event  that  every  Indi- 
vidual American  did  so,  the  United  St«t«a 
would  still  be  left  with  serious  eeologleal 
problems. 

Why?  Because  the  nation's  environmental 
troubles  (with  the  poealble  exception  of  the 
litter  problem  and  overpopulation)  are  not 
produced  by  the  lifestyles  of  individuals — 
and  canivot  be  solved  by  changing  life-styles. 

"These  things  are  good  (or  a  psychological 
reason — people  think  they  really  can  do 
something.  And  for  a  phlloeophical  reason — 
If  everyone  did  them.  It  could  have  some 
effect,"  said  Ed  Chaney.  information  direc- 
tor of  the  National  WildllXe  PederaUon.  one 
of  the  liveliest  of  the  conservation  "estab- 
Uahment." 

"But  these  things  can  be  bad  If  they  lead 
people  to  think  this  is  all  they  need  to  do 
to  clean  up  the  environment.  It  Just  won't 
happen,  beoause  It's  not  that  simple,"  he 
declared. 

HlB  «xplanatlon:  The  public  lacks  "environ- 
mentally sane  alternatives."  liCany  individ- 
uals, for  example,  simply  don't  have  the 
choice  of  traveling  by  mass  transit  instead 
of  driving  a  car,  because  there  Isn't  any 
mass  transit  for  them.  Neither  can  they  buy 
a  pollution-free  oar,  because  the  auto  Indus- 
try manufactures  none. 

The  lion's  share  of  electric  power  Is  gen- 
erated for  industry,  and  some  60  percent  of 
water  pollution  Is  produced  by  industry — cor- 
porate giants  over  which  the  Individual  citi- 
zen has  UtUe  control. 

nCPOBTANT    BOLS    aXMAINS 

There  renvalns,  however,  an  Important  role 
for  the  concerned  Individual:  social  action. 
Environmentalists  increasingly  recognize  It 
as  the  course  of  the  future — and  their  bright- 
est hope. 

"We  call  It  Phase  3. "  explained  Sam  Love, 
a  leader  of  the  brash  Environmental  Action. 
Inc..  the  youth-run  group  that  got  its  start 
by  coordinating  Earth  Day  last  April. 

"It's  a  step  beyond  Individual  actions.  It's 
people  working  in  groups  to  develop  social 
solutions  to  what  are  basically  social  prob- 
lems." 

Here  are  some  ways  a  citizen  can  partici- 
pate: 

Join  an  active  environmental  group.  Or 
form  one  yourself.  The  polluters  and  despoll- 
ers  are  organized — you  should  be.  too.  If 
you  have  a  special  skill  (law.  sanitary  engi- 
neering, public  speaking) ,  put  it  to  work  for 
your  group. 

0«n«raUzed  environmental  organizations 
are  One.  but  sometimes  groups  focusing  on  a 
single  Issue  can  better  target  their  Are.  "You 
cant  solve  the  whole  (environmental)  prob- 
lem." advised  Or.  Yochelaon.  "So  you  break 
it  into  components,  then  take  the  smallest 
possible  component  and  work  on  that. " 

Inject  yourself  into  public  decisions  af- 
fecting the  environment.  Local  pubUc  hear- 
ings and  city  council  meetings  are  rarely  at- 
tended except  by  persons  having  a  private  or 
oorporats  interest  in  the  pending  decision. 
Show  up  and  speak  out.  At  the  state  and 
national  level,  write  your  state  legislators, 
iimgi— ■iiiriii   and  the  President. 

environmental   protection   an   elec- 
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tion  issue.  Officeholders  who  make  environ- 
mental policy  must  stand  for  reelection. 
Study  their  records.  For  congressmen,  the 
League  of  Conservation  Voters  in  Washing- 
ton publishes  charts  plotting  the  environ- 
mental voting  record  of  each  member. 

Then  campaign  actively.  It  works.  In  the 
last  congressional  elections.  Environmental 
Action  targeted  for  defeat  a  "dirty  dosen" 
congressmen  with  poor  environmental  rec- 
ords. Seven  lost,  and  an  eighth  fell  within 
one  percentage  point  of  losing. 

Report  polluters  to  the  authorities.  Most 
pollution  Is  outlawed  by  laws  already  on 
the  books  but  rarely  enforced.  If  you  suspect 
poUutlon.  check  the  law  (local,  state,  or  fed- 
eral). If  the  law  is  being  violated,  notify 
the  government.  Be  willing  to  lodge  an  offi- 
cial complaint,  if  necessary. 

KsrusK  ACT   axDZscovKsm 

One  of  the  most  useful  antipollution  tools 
is  the  newly  rediscovered  Refuse  Act  of  I89fl, 
which  bans  most  dumping  into  navigable 
waters  without  a  permit  from  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers.  It  specifically  encourages 
citizen  complaints,  even  entitling  inform- 
ants to  one-half  of  any  resulting  fine  set  by 
a  court. 

Do-it-yourself  kits  on  this  law  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  conservation  and  nattiral 
resources  subcommittee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives'  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations  (Rayburn  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.  30615)  or  Rep.  Edward  l. 
Koch  (D)  of  New  York  (Longworth  House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  DC.  30618). 

Support  for  such  citizen  watchdogglng 
comes  directly  from  the  nation's  new  anti- 
polIuUon  chief,  William  D.  Ruckelshaus,  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency:  "I  am  he«u-tily  in  favor  of  respon- 
sible citizen  court  actions  against  polluters— 
of  citizen  pressure  against  government  at 
every  level,  including  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  my  own  agency." 

Pressiire  corporations  to  heed  environ- 
mental dangers.  If  you'r^  a  stockholder  In  a 
polluting  Industry,  raise  the  issue  at  the 
annual  meeting.  If  an  officer,  spearhead  cor- 
rective action  from  within.  IX  an  employee, 
try  to  persuade  your  employees'  association 
or  labor  union  to  bargain  for  reform  (as  the 
United  Automobile  Workers  has  begim  to 
do) .  If  a  customer,  organize  a  boycott  of  the 
firm's  products — and  tell  the  firm  why. 

Participate  In  responsible,  legal,  peaceful 
demonstrations,  boycotts,  or  other  mass  ac- 
tions against  environmental  apathy.  Some- 
times such  tactics  serve  as  the  moet  effective 
way  to  dramatize  a  situation  needing  correc- 
tion. That's  precisely  what  Earth  Day  accom- 
plished. 

OOLORAOANB   OBGANIZSD 

The  strongest  case  to  be  made  for  Individ- 
ual social  action  is  simply  that  It  gets  results: 

Two  housewives,  Mrs.  Janet  Adams  and 
Mrs.  Clatre  Dedrlch.  formed  a  group  called 
Conservation  Ckwrdlnators  which  last  year 
rescued  the  tldelands  of  San  Francisco  Bay 
from  commercial  development. 

A  chemistry  professor  In  Denver,  Dr.  Ruth 
Welner,  organized  the  Colorado  Citizens  for 
Clean  Air  which  last  year  helped  rewrite 
tougher  state  alr-pollutlon  standards. 

A  woman  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  Mrs.  John 
Oreenbaum.  persuaded  television  station 
WHAS-TV  to  donate  a  five-minute  spot  twice 
a  week  so  she  could  discuss  environmental 
issues. 

Dorothy  BueU  formed  the  Save  the  Dunes 
Council  and  kept  It  going  until  the  federal 
government  allocated  parkland  funds  for 
many  of  the  sand  dunes  along  Indiana's  Lake 
Michigan  shoreline,  preserving  them  from 
industrial  development. 

Dr.  Yochelson  doesnt  march  alone. 

ORGANIZATIONS    TO    CONTACT 

Common  Cause.  2100  M  St.  N.W..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  30037. 
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Environmental  Action,  Inc.,  1346  Connecti- 
cut Ave.  N.W.,  Room  731,  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

Friends  of  the  Earth,  30  E.  42nd  St.,  New 
York.  NY.  10017. 

Iz&ak  Walton  League  of  America.  1326 
Waukegan  Road.  Olenvlew,  111.  60025. 

National  Audubon  Society,  1130  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  NY.  10038. 

National  Wildlife  Federation.  1412  16th  St. 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20038. 

Sierra  Club,  1060  MlUs  Tower,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif.  93104. 

The  Wilderness  Society,  729  16th  St.  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

BOOKS  TO  BEAD 

CJonservatlon  Directory  1970.  National 
Wildlife  Federation.  $1.60. 

Earth  Tool  Kit.  complied  by  Environmental 
Action,  Inc.  Pocket  Books  (scheduled  for 
release  in  April). 

Eootactlcs,  edited  by  John  Q.  Mitchell. 
Pocket  Books.  $.95. 

Environmental  Handbook,  edited  by  Gar- 
rett de  Bell.  Ballantlne.  $.96. 

Environmental  Quality:  First  annual  re- 
port of  the  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity. U.S.  Government  Printing  Office.  $1.75. 

User's  Guide  to  the  Protection  of  the  En- 
vironment, by  Paul  Swatek.  Ballantlne,  $125. 

Voter's  Guide  to  Environmental  Politics, 
edited  by  Garrett  de  BeU.  Ballantlne,  $1.26. 

Your  Right  to  Clean  Air:  A  Manual  for 
Citizen  Action,  the  Conservation  Founda- 
tion, 1717  Massachusetts  Ave.  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036.  Free. 


THE  LONG  ROAD  TO  WORLD  OR- 
DER—FIVE PROBLEMS  AND  10 
TASKS 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thnrsday,  February  25.  1971 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 
valuable  for  us  to  reflect  on  the  relation- 
ship between  the  United  States  and  the 
other  nations  of  the  world. 

There  has  been  no  lack  of  dialog 
concerning  our  Nation's  role  in  world  af- 
fairs. But  the  language  often  has  been 
couched  in  terms  of  intervening  in  for- 
eign disputes  in  our  own  interests,  or  in 
retreating  behind  isolationist  trade  bar- 
riers. 

Too  little.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
has  been  said  about  a  spirit  of  interna- 
tional cooperation. 

Richard  N.  Gardner,  Henry  L.  Moses 
professor  of  law  and  international  or- 
ganizations at  Columbia  University,  re- 
cently addressed  the  11th  "Strategy 
for  Peace  "  Conference  on  America's  role 
in  building  world  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  Professor  Gard- 
ner's remarks  on  this  subject  are  worth 
preserving,  and  I  tisk  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  text  of  Professor  Gardner's  ad- 
dress follows: 

Tht  Long  Road  to  Wobld  Oboes — Five 
Pboblems  and  Ten  Tasks 

(By  Richard  N.  Gardner,  Henry  L.  Moses  Pro- 
fessor of  Law  and  International  Organiza- 
tions, Columbia  University) 
l«t  me  begin  with  five  problems  we  need  to 

think  about  as  we  plan  for  world  order  over 

the  next  quarter  century. 
First,  how  do  we  relate  our  proposals  to  the 

post-Vietnam  mood  of  the  American  people. 

Those  of  us  who  want  to  Involve  the  United 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

States  in  a  network  of  international  agencies 
now  find  ourselves  confronted  with  demands 
to  reduce  U.S.  foreign  commitments.  If  we  are 
to  rebuild  support  for  practical  steps  toward 
world  order,  we  will  have  to  distinguish  in- 
ternationalism from  interventionlsm.  We  will 
have  to  do  a  better  Job  of  explaining  that  the 
best  way  to  reduce  excessive  U.S.  commit- 
ments may  often  be  not  through  unilateral 
disengagement  but  rather  through  the  shar- 
ing of  responsibility  with  other  countries  in 
regional  and  global  institutions.  Internation- 
ELllsm  of  this  kind  Is  not  interventionlsm.  It 
is  a  substitute  for  interventionlsm. 

Second,  how  do  we  relate  our  proposals  to 
U.S.  national  Interests?  Concern  with  na- 
tional sovereignty  is  stiU  with  us.  Many  peo- 
ple are  worried  that  as  we  move  into  these 
international  institutions,  we're  giving  up 
something.  We  have  to  explain  much  more 
persuasively  than  heretofore  that  the  so- 
called  sovereign  state  in  todays'  world  is  no 
longer  sovereign  In  any  meaningful  sense; 
even  a  superpower  like  the  United  States  no 
longer  has  the  power  to  protect  the  security 
of  Its  citizens  or  assure  their  prosperity  in 
isolation.  Therefore,  we  really  gain  control 
over  our  destiny  as  we  pool  our  sovereignty 
with  other  nations  in  these  International  in- 
stitutions. It  is  not  a  question  of  giving 
something  up  unilaterally.  It  Is  a  matter  of 
getting  back  the  capacity  to  manage  our  af- 
fairs by  means  of  mutual  restraints  and  re- 
ciprocal concessions  worked  out  with  other 
countries  under  multilateral  auspices. 

Third,  how  do  we  make  our  pro]x>eals  seem 
possible?  One  of  the  things  I  find  most  dis- 
tressing about  the  mood  of  our  country  to- 
day, and  this  Is  particularly  true  among 
young  people,  is  the  pervasive  sense  that 
things  are  hopelessly  out  of  control.  We  have 
so  many  pteople  running  around  as  prophets 
of  doom.  Heaven  knows,  there's  enough  to  be 
alarmed  about,  whether  it's  the  environ- 
mental problem  or  the  arms  race  or  the  in- 
come gap  between  rich  and  poor,  but  I  do 
not  agree  with  the  doom-sayers  that  there  is 
no  nope.  It  is  tragic  that  anyone  who  gets  up 
these  days  to  make  bold  proposals  of  the 
kind  this  group  has  been  making  for  years 
risks  the  danger  of  being  ruled  out  of  court 
as  "Utopian."  So  it  Is  more  than  ever  essential 
that  we  come  up  with  not  Just  grand  designs, 
but  with  realistic  methods  of  implementing 
them.  A  good  approach  in  these  matters  is  a 
big  target,  a  rather  distant  target  date,  and 
a  timetable  for  getting  there,  (e.g.,  20  years 
to  abolish  tariffs  in  stages  of  five  percent  a 
year) .  Many  of  our  national  problems  will 
seem  manageable  if  we  give  ourselves  time 
but  use  the  time  to  move  steadily  and  Inex- 
orably in  the  right  direction. 

Fourth,  how  do  we  make  ourselves  politi- 
cally effective  in  our  own  country?  I  cannot 
think  of  a  time  In  recent  years  when  the 
conmiltment  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  building  durable  Institutions  of 
world  order  was  at  a  lower  ebb.  You  see  it  in 
the  absence  of  major  U.S.  initiatives  at  the 
U.N.,  in  Congressional  actions  on  the  trade 
bill  and  the  I.L.O.  budget,  and  In  the  Admin- 
istration's appointments  to  General  Assem- 
bly delegations.  Perhaps  its  time  for  the 
world  order  and  U.N.  groups  In  this  coun- 
try to  raise  their  voices  a  little — almost  every 
other  special  Interest  g^roup  Is  doing  so. 
Moreover,  we  ought  to  focvis  more  on  the 
nuts  and  bolts  question  of  how  to  became 
more  politically  effective  in  Congress,  the 
State  Department  and  the  White  House. 

Fifth,  what  does  the  U.S.  do  If  other  coun- 
tries aren't  playing?  I'm  reminded  of  the 
story  of  the  mother  who  Is  watching  her 
little  son  on  a  see-aaw  in  Central  Park.  He's 
with  a  playmate  on  the  see-saw  and  all  of 
a  sudden  this  four-year-old,  not  thinking  of 
the  consequences,  suddenly  decides  to  get 
off  the  see-saw.  The  see-saw  comes  up  and 
hits  his  arm,  the  playmate  goes  tumbling 
down  on  the  ground,  and  the  mother  rushes 
up  and  says:  "Johnny,  I've  told  you  a  hun- 
dred times  not  to  get  off  a  see-saw  imilater- 
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ally!"  The  question  I'm  posing  is:  Can  we 
get  off  the  see-saw  unilaterally  If  some  of  the 
other  players  are  not  playing  the  world  order 
game?  If  so,  how?  We  have  to  face  the  fact 
that  the  attitudes  of  some  countries  to- 
ward strengthening  the  U.N.  in  peacekeeping 
and  development  are  not  exactly  encouraging. 
What  do  we  do  If  their  opposition  effectively 
blocks  progress? 

Having  raised  five  general  problems  about 
planning  and  policy-making  for  world  order, 
let  mo  suggest  ten  major  tasks  of  interna- 
tional Instltutlon-bulldlng  which  might  be 
the  focus  of  your  discussions  In  this  con- 
ference: 

1.    DISAKMAMKirT 

In  the  McCloy-Zorln  Agreement,  the 
United  States  committed  itself  to  General 
and  (Complete  Disarmament.  Do  we  really 
mean  it?  Is  "OCD*'  a  "serious  subject"?  One 
has  the  Impression  that  most  people  In  the 
U.S.  Oovemment  today  don't  think  so.  Its 
obvious  that  GDC  Is  not  something  possible 
In  this  decade,  but  would  it  not  be  useful 
to  resume  serious  research  and  international 
discussion  on  the  subject — particularly  on 
the  kinds  of  international  institutions  that 
would  have  to  go  with  it?  ThU  could  be 
done  at  the  official  level  in  Geneva  or  in  in- 
formal, non-offlclal  study  groups  like  Pug- 
wash.  Moreover,  more  thought  needs  to  be 
given  to  the  International  machinery  ap- 
propriate for  various  parUal  measures,  such 
as  a  SALT  agreement  or  seabed  disarmament. 

2.    PEACEKXKPINO    AND    PEACEMAKING 

I  Offered  some  suggestions  In  Foreign  Af- 
fairs recently  ("Can  We  Revive  the  U.N.?." 
July,  1970)  on  how  the  United  Nations  might 
be  made  more  effective  as  a  peacekeeping  and 
peacemaking  agency.  We  need  to  consider  as 
a  matter  of  urgency  how  to  bring  main- 
land China  into  the  U.N.  whUe  sou  aaeuring 
self-determination  for  the  people  of  Taiwan, 
and  how  to  bring  the  divided  states  into  the 
organization.  We  need  fresh  thinking  on  how 
far  one  can  really  biUld  up  the  U.N.'s  peace- 
keeping and  peacemaking  capacity  by  in- 
stitutional innovations  as  contrasted  with 
an  essentially  ad  hoc  approach.  We  need  new 
attention  to  measures  to  rationalize  the 
procedures  of  the  Security  Council  and  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  improve  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Secretariat. 

3.  Otnxil  SPACE 

So  far  our  InsUtution-bulldlng  with  the 
Russians  in  this  area  has  been  very  modest. 
We  have  participated  with  them  in  the  World 
Weather  Watch  and  we  have  had  some  mod- 
est bilateral  cooperation  in  information  ex- 
change, but  nothing  you  would  really  call 
a  Joint  venture.  Perhaps  the  time  has  come 
when  both  countries  would  see  significant 
budgetary  savings  and  political  advantages 
in  a  pooling  of  effort.  To  preserve  the  security 
of  the  launch  sites,  could  the  two  countries 
launch  elements  of  a  space  station  separat^y 
and  then  assemible  them  In  outer  space?  Is 
this  technically  sound?  Is  it  politically 
sound?  And  should  It  be  U.N.-lzed? 

4.  THE  SEABED 

The  Nixon  Administration's  proposals  in 
this  area  have  been  most  constructive.  They 
envisage  an  important  new  international 
agency  for  the  regulaUon  of  activities  on  the 
deep  ocean  floor.  But  the  international  ap- 
proach here  faces  formidable  political  oppo- 
sition. Many  Latin  American  countries  seem 
reluctant  to  give  up  their  more  extensive 
claims  both  In  the  ocean  floor  and  territorial 
waters  and  the  Soviet  Union  remains  ad- 
amantly opposed  to  any  international  regime 
and  any  international  organization  that 
would  engage  In  licensing  and  rule-making  In 
ocean  space.  How  can  we  bring  these  coun- 
tries around?  What  are  the  compromises  that 
might  be  offered?  If  we  cant  bring  them 
around,  can  we  go  forward  with  something 
like  the  Nixon  Treaty  on  a  less  than  uni- 
versal basis?  What  happens  if  you  have  a 
Nixon-type  treaty  without  the  Russians  and 
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th«y  And  a  nice  little  submerged  mcmntaln 
In  deep  ocean  space  and  start  drilling  on 
It? 

S.  TUX  UrmtNATIONAI.  MOftXTABT  aTBTXM 

Many  people  now  urge  that  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  should  gradually  de- 
velop Into  a  world  central  bank.  Have  we 
really  thought  through  all  the  Implications 
of  this  ioT  the  management  of  our  domestic 
economy  and  foreign  policy?  The  corollary 
of  giving  up  our  role  as  world  banker  and 
substituting  the  IMF  Is  that  we  accept  a 
commitment  that  Increments  to  world  liquid- 
ity will  be  exclusively  from  Internationally- 
Issued  money  (SDRs)  and  not  from  the  per- 
petuation of  U.S.  payments  deficits.  Are  we 
really  prepared  to  play  the  game  by  those 
rules?  Would  we  get  enough  liquidity  that 
way,  given  the  conservatism  of  some  of  the 
Europeans  and  other  people  who  wield  Im- 
portant decision-making  authority  In  the 
IMF?  Would  not  the  IMF  also  need  authority 
to  Influence  the  exchange  rates,  the  domestic 
economic  management,  and  the  foreign  ex- 
penditures of  surplus  and  deficit  countries? 
Win  we — and  other  countries — be  ready  for 
this  In  the  foreseeable  future? 

S.    WORLD    DKTXLOPICXNT 

Considering  all  the  obstacles,  we  have  cre- 
ated an  Impressive  array  of  International 
agencies  In  this  field.  We  have  begun  to  de- 
velop International  performance  standards 
for  the  rich  and  for  the  poor.  We  enforce 
them  on  the  poor — or  try  to — by  granting 
or  withholding  credit,  but  how  do  we  enforce 
them  on  the  rich?  How  do  you  build  really 
effective  sanctions  on  the  rich  countries  to 
give  the  one  per  cent  of  ONF  the  Pearson 
Commission  says  they  ought  to  give?  And 
how  do  you  get  the  recipient  countries  to 
take  more  effective  measures  In  such  matters 
as  food  production,  birth  control,  and 
broader  sharing  of  the  benefits  of  develop- 
ment? Bilateral  sUd  has  generally  failed  to 
solve  these  problems.  Can  multilateral  insti- 
tutions  b«  more   suoceasful? 

T.    INTSRNATIONAl.   TXAOE 

The  strong  revival  of  protectionist  senti- 
ment Ln  the  United  States  threatens  now  to 
plunge  the  world  Into,  If  not  a  trade  war, 
at  least  a  new  cycle  of  trade  restrictions. 
There  Is  a  widespread  feeling  on  the  part  of 
American  labor  and  American  business  that 
International  institutions  such  as  OATT  and 
OECD  have  not  adequately  protected  U.S. 
trade  interests.  The  traditional  principle  of 
non-dlscrlmlnatlon  has  been  seriously 
eroded  by  the  European  Ec»nomlc  Commu- 
nity and  Its  association  agreements  with 
Suropean,  Middle  Eastern,  and  African 
countries.  It  will  be  further  eroded  by  the 
EEC's  enlargement.  If  we  are  to  avoid  slip- 
ping back  to  protectionism.  If  we  are  to  re- 
store niomentum  toward  free  trade,  we  will 
need  to  consider  ways  of  making  OATT  and 
OECD  more  effecUve  than  they  have  been  in 
the  past.  OATT  in  particular  needs  to  review 
Its  g^und  rules  and  strengthen  Its  sanc- 
tions agtUnst  non-complying  members.  Obvi- 
ously, the  political  obstacles  to  such  reforms 
will  be  formidable. 

8.  KMVnONlCXNT  AND  POPtTLATION 

Rather  belatedly,  the  VJi.  system  Is  now 
developing  action  programs  in  these  vital 
areas.  But  the  system's  effectiveness  Is  dim- 
inished by  the  historic  pattern  of  specializa- 
tion among  the  different  agencies  and  by  the 
lack  of  strong  central  leadership.  In  the  years 
ahead,  we  will  need  to  strengthen  the  author- 
ity of  the  central  executive  In  dealing  with 
the  Specialized  Agencies,  perhaps  by  a  fc«- 
mal  constitutional  charge,  perhaps  by  using 
the  U.N.  Development  Program  as  the  source 
of  funding  for  population  and  environment 
actintlee.  In  addldon.  we  might  consider  the 
creation  of  new  U.N.  poltcy-maklng  bodies 
more  in  accordance  with  contemporary 
needs — an  International  Development  Coun- 
cil In  place  of  ECOSOC  and  a  new  Council  on 
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Science,  The  Environment  and  Social  Prob- 
lems. The  latter  would  include  population 
and  urban  problems  within  Its  mandate.  It 
would  deal  with  problems  as  Important  for 
developed  an  well  as  developing  countries, 
and  would  thus  help  remedy  the  almost  total 
preoccupation  of  ECOSOC  and  the  Special- 
ized Agencies  with  the  developing  countries. 
This  reform  could  have  Important  political 
benefits  by  demonstrating  to  the  people  of 
the  developed  countries  that  the  U.N.'s  eco- 
nomic and  social  work  can  be  directly  help- 
ful to  them.  Incidentally,  everything  I  know 
of  Soviet  attitudes  suggests  that  they  would 
look  with  sympathetic  Interest  on  such  a  re- 
form. 

9.   HtJMAK  RIGHTS 

Our  agenda  here  l3  clear  enough.  We  need 
to  build  political  support  for  U.S.  adherence 
to  UN.  Human  Rights  Conventions,  like  the 
Genocide  Convention,  from  which  we  have  so 
far  remained  aloof.  Still  more  important,  we 
need  to  create  more  effective  measures  of 
human  rights  Implementation  at  the  Inter- 
national level.  A  most  promising  first  step 
could  be  the  proposed  High  Commissioner 
for  Human  Rights.  The  hard  question  here 
Is  whether  to  create  this  kind  of  universal 
system  of  human  rights  Implementation  In 
the  face  of  strong  opfKJSltlon  from  the  Com- 
munist countries,  or  whether  to  concentrate 
for  the  time  being  on  regional  approaches, 
using  the  Latin  American  and  European  In- 
stitutions for  human  rights  protection. 

10.  comctrHicATioNs 

This  Is  a  much  neglected  area.  If  we  are 
serious  about  building  effective  Institutions 
for  the  management  of  global  problems,  we 
need  new  ways  to  build  understanding  be- 
tween nations,  races  and  Ideologies.  We  have 
all  this  exciting  new  technology,  such  as 
communication  satellites,  but  I  don't  see  any 
exciting  proposals  coming  out  of  Washing- 
ton or  anywhere  else  on  how  to  use  the 
technology  to  advance  us  toward  world  order. 
As  a  modest  first  step,  the  U.N.  should  be 
given  free  use  of  the  INTELSAT  facilities 
for  Its  operational  and  informational  re- 
quirements. UN.  members  should  be  en- 
couraged to  carry  a  minimum  amount  of 
U.N.  and  foreign  programs  on  their  national 
television  and  radio  networks. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  progress  In  Inter- 
national cooperation,  as  Lester  Pearson  has 
reminded  us.  Is  "falntness  of  heart  and  nar- 
rowness of  vision."  It  Is  up  to  groups  like 
this  to  point  the  way  for  government  lead- 
ers who  still  suffer  from  these  all-too-com- 
mon disabilities. 
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LTTHDANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  18,  1971 

Mr.  DONOHUK  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  al- 
ways a  very  special  honor  and  duty  to 
Join  in  this  annual  congressional  recog- 
nition of  Lithuania's  declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence back  in  1918. 

It  is  a  special  honor  because  I  know 
from  personal  experience  that  the  Lith- 
uanian people  possess  and  exercise  the 
highest  principles  of  Christian  character 
and  conduct  here  and  in  the  homeland. 

I  am  familiar  with  their  love  of  Ckxi, 
of  liberty,  and  of  truth  because  I  have 
lived  and  worked  among  Lithuanian 
friends  and  neighbors  throughout  my 
life.  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  their 
unswerving  loyalty,  devotion,  allegiance. 


and  compassion  to  their  church,  their 
families,  this  coimtry,  and  their  fellow 
American  neighbors.  Through  them  and 
with  them  I  have  observed  and  admired 
the  persevering  faith  and  courage  of  the 
Lithuanian  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  history  the 
Lithuanian  people  have  over  and  over 
again  suffered  the  terrible  persecutions 
and  cruelties  of  ruthless  oppression.  The 
valiant  Lithuanian  people  and  nation 
are  today  still  suffering  but  gallantly  re- 
sisting the  tyranny  and  dictatorship  of 
Soviet  Russia  but  I  know  they  will  never 
give  in  or  give  up. 

They  have  demonstrated  an  unflinch- 
ing example  of  the  highest  valor  and 
dedication  that  Is  truly  an  Inspiration  to 
the  world  and  to  their  fellow  Americans. 
That  is  why  I  am  honored  by  my  long  as- 
sociation with  Lithuanian  Americans. 

I  also  join  in  this  tribute  to  the  Lithu- 
anian people  because  I  feel  it  is  my  spe- 
cial duty,  as  a  national  legislator  to  do 
so. 

In  large  part  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
United  States,  together  with  other  allies, 
that  the  Lithuanian  people  are  today 
Living  in  cruel  subjugation  and  slavery. 

Therefore,  this  Nation  can  never  again 
be  truly  proud  of  its  integrity  or  its  lead- 
ership until  personal  liberty  and  free 
self  government  has  been  restored  to 
the  Lithuanian  people. 

This  country  must  continue,  imtil  it  is 
successful,  to  exercise  every  possible 
means  of  influencing  freedom  for  Lithu- 
ania, not  Just  for  the  sake  of  Lithuania 
but  for  the  sake  of  our  own  lasting 
liberty. 

Let  us  be  mindful  that  there  is  no 
persuasive  evidence  in  the  past  or  pres- 
ent record  indicating  that  Soviet  Russia 
has  abandoned  her  long  announced  goal 
and  boast  of  eventual  world  domination, 
by  force  if  necessary. 

Let  us  remember  that  while  we  permit 
even  one  comparatively  small  country 
to  be  a  captive  of  tyranny,  there  is  the 
ever-present  danger  that  we  ourselves 
will  become  captive  of  the  same  brutal 
power. 

I  believe  that  to  insure  our  own  lib- 
erty we  mustVchieve  freedom  for  Lithu- 
ania and  all  other  subjugated  countries. 

One  way  to  do  so  is  by  this  public  ex- 
pression of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  formal  session,  of  our  con- 
cern for  the  plight  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  and  omi  appeal  to  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion to  restore  Lithuania's  independence. 

By  our  public  expressions  here  we  are 
continuing  to  focus  the  public  spotlight 
of  truth  upon  the  hypocrisy  and  cruelty 
of  the  Communist  dictators  who  promise 
freedom  and  liberty  but  who  do  not  fol- 
low it  up  with  any  concrete  deeds  and 
actions. 

Other  ways  to  achieve  our  purpose,  as 
I  and  other  Members  of  Congress  have 
persistently  done,  is  to  call  upon  our 
President  to  present  the  question  of  Lith- 
uanian and  other  Baltic  States'  slav- 
ery to  the  United  Nations  requesting 
tlieir  intercession  with  the  Soviet  Union; 
and  to  continue  to  introduce  resolutions 
in  the  Congress  condemning  the  unjust 
and  illegal  oppression  of  Lithuania  by 
Communist  Russia.  Also,  when  neces- 
sary, we  must  publicly  condemn,  as  I 
and   many   other  public  officials  have 
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done,  the  shameful  conduct  of  official 
representatives  of  our  own  country  when 
they  close  their  eyes  and  their  ears  and 
their  hearts  to  the  cries  and  persecu- 
tion of  an  individual  like  Simas  Kudir- 
ka  and  countries  like  Lithuania  who  seek 
the  asylum  and  the  help  of  the  United 
States  to  regain  their  God-given  right 
to  personal  liberty  and  national  free- 
dom. 

The  origin  and  the  mission  of  our 
American  people  Is  to  help  individuals 
and  nations  to  attain  and  enjoy  their 
inalienable  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  As  a  people  we  can 
never  be  right,  we  can  never  be  free,  and 
we  will  never  be  truly  happy  until  Lith- 
uania and  the  other  subjugated  nations 
are  restored  to  freedom.  Let  us  then,  to- 
day, renew  our  resolve  to  stay  together, 
to  pray  together,  and  to  work  together 
until  this  goal  has  been  realized. 


TRUE    MEANING    OF    FREEDOM 
EXPRESSED  IN  SPEECH 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
very  proud  recently  when  I  received  a 
copy  of  a  speech  written  by  a  young  lady 
In  my  hometown. 

This  speech  entitled  "Freedom,  ©ur 
Heritage."  was  entered  in  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  annual  Voice  of  Democ- 
racy, and  was  judged  the  outstanding 
entry  in  Oklahoma.  Reading  the  speech, 
it  is  easy  to  see  why. 

This  speech  by  Miss  Belinda  Snyder  of 
Muskogee,  Okla.,  shows  a  remarkable 
understanding  of  freedom  and  the  mean- 
ing of  freedom  to  the  free  people  of  the 
world.  Miss  Snyder  has  truly  caught  the 
spirit  of  freedom,  and  I  would  like  to 
have  her  words  appear  in  the  Record  so 
that  I  can  share  it  will  all  our  colleagues. 

Miss  Snyder  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Snyder  of  1623  East  Broad- 
way Street  in  Muskogee,  and  she  is  a 
student  at  Muskogee  High  School.  She 
will  be  in  Washington  next  month  to 
compete  in  the  national  contest  with  the 
winners  from  the  other  States. 

I  know  her  parents  and  the  people  of 
Muskogee  share  my  pride  in  Miss  Belinda 
Snyder's  achievements  and  wish  her  well 
in  the  national  contest. 

I  include  the  article  as  follows: 

Frxedom.  OXTtl  Herttage 
(By  Belinda  Snyder) 
As  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America 
we  have  Inherited  from  our  country's  found- 
ers many  intangible  qualities.  We've  In- 
herited an  adventurous  spirit,  a  love  of  com- 
petition and  a  strong  desire  to  be  number  1 
In  whatever  we  do.  Inborn  within  us  is  an 
open,  warm,  outgoing  friendliness  and  a 
willingness  to  use  our  strength  to  help  the 
weak.  Prom  our  predecessors  we've  gained 
both  a  love  of  the  wide  open  spaces  and  a 
desire  to  build  huge,  bustling,  crowded  cities. 
We've  Inherited  unlimited  courage,  exhuber- 
anoe.  Ingenuity,  and  Initiative.  But  the  most 
outstanding  part  of  our  heritage  Is  freedom. 
This  part  of  our  heritage  was  the  basis  on 
which   our   country    was   founded   and   the 
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premise  on  which  It  has  continued.  The 
Utopian  Ideal  of  freedom  gave  birth  to  the 
United  States  and  since  then  Americans  have 
shouldered  the  responsibility  of  safeguarding 
this,  the  most  Important  part  of  our  heritage. 

Utmost  In  the  minds  of  aU  Americans 
should  be  an  Intense  appreciation  of  the 
freedom  with  which  we  are  blessed  here  In 
our  nation.  For  when  Americans  no  longer 
appreciate  the  Ideal  of  freedom  they  can  no 
longer  preserve  the  concept  of  a  United  States 
of  America.  We  as  Americans  can  demon- 
strate this  appreciation  through  a  total  and 
positive  Involvement  In  the  workings  of  our 
government.  As  long  as  Americans  remain  In- 
formed and  concerned,  freedom  In  America, 
and  therefore  America  Itself,  will  go  on  thriv- 
ing as  It  has  for  two  hundred  years. 

Appreciation  of  freedom,  by  necessity,  in- 
spires freedom's  protection.  Every  aspect  of 
our  federal  government  was  designed  to  pro- 
tect Individual  freedom.  Our  constitution  is 
a  mammoth  watchdog  of  liberty.  But  the  pro- 
tection of  freedom  didn't  stop  when  the  Ink 
was  dry  on  the  BUI  of  Rights.  It  has  con- 
ttaued  down  through  the  years  In  court- 
rooms, on  Senate  floors.  In  political  rallies.  In 
churches  and  schools,  and  through  the  wreck 
and  carnage  of  a  tragic  Civil  War  and  two 
World  Wars. 

Through  our  appreciation  and  protection 
of  freedom  we  cannot  help  But  further  this 
part  of  our  heritage.  America  was  founded 
on  what  was  then  thought  to  be  the  Ideal  of 
perfect  freedom.  But  since  this  founding 
America  has  established  rights  for  the  non- 
landowner.  th«  Negro,  and  the  female.  The 
United  States  during  Its  short  life  has  suc- 
cessfully extended  liberty  ftirther  than  was 
ever  thought  possible.  The  task  before  us 
now  Is  to  keep  extending  this  freedom  past 
our  own  national  boundaries  until  it  Is  a 
reality,  not  only  In  the  United  States,  but 
throughout  the  world. 

Heritage  l8  deflneable  as  "what  comes  to  a 
person  through  circumstances  of  his  birth." 
Freedom,  then,  has  come  to  us  by  the  good 
fortune  of  being  born  Ih  Portland.  Oregon: 
Bangor.  Maine;  Duluth.  Minnesota;  or 
Houston,  Texas.  But  what  of  those  born  In 
Prague.  Warsaw,  and  Berlin?  And  what  of 
those  In  Duluth  or  Houston  two  hundred 
years  from  now?  Our  responsibility  Is  to  make 
It  pofislble  for  everyone,  all  o'»er  the  world, 
to,  like  us,  be  able  to  refer  to  "Freedom,  Our 
Heritage." 


SALUTE  TO  THE  DISABLED 
AMERICAN  VETERANS 
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letter  or  in  the  form  of  a  counselor.  Com- 
mander Stevenson  said : 

It's  Just  a  way  of  saying  we  appreciate  what 
the  men  have  done.  We  want  to  make  certain 
they  get  every  benefit  they  have  coming  and 
get  all  the  help  they  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  Commander 
Stevenson  summed  up  the  work  of  the 
DAV  in  that  statement.  And  while  he  did 
not  say  so,  it  is  obvious  that  the  DAV 
continues  to  be  the  champion  and  the 
concerned  friend  of  all  disabled  veterans 
as  it  has  been  over  the  past  50  years. 


HON.  JAMES  D.  (MIKE)  McKEVITT 

pr    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  McKEVITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
distinct  pleasure  to  salute  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  on  its  50th  anniver- 
sary. The  record  of  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans  over  the  last  50  years 
has  been  one  of  untiring  work  to  achieve 
the  highest  level  of  benefits  for  our  dis- 
abled veterans.  It  is  a  record  that  all 
members  of  the  DAV,  its  auxiliary  and 
Indeed,  all  Americans  can  be  proud.  The 
DAV  was  bom  50  years  ago  because  the 
disabled  veteran  needed  a  champion. 
Fifty  years  later,  the  disabled  veteran 
still  has  that  champion  in  the  DAV. 

Recently,  the  national  commander  of 
the  DAV,  CecU  W.  Stevenson,  visited 
Denver.  While  in  Denver,  Commander 
Stevenson  noted  that  the  DAV  contacts 
each  iixjured  Vietnam  veteran  either  by 


CIVIL   SERVICE   RETIREMENT 
FUNDING  OUTLOOK 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  over  the  past  6  years  the  Sub- 
committee on  Retirement,  Insurance, 
and  Health  Benefits  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  has  estab- 
lished an  exceptionally  fine  record  of 
legislative  accomplishment,  as  demon- 
strated by  the  breadth  and  scope  of  Its 
legislative  program,  and  the  number  and 
importance  of  bills  which  have  become 
law. 

The  enactment  of  Public  Law  91-93 
on  October  20,  1969.  marked  what  is 
acclaimed  to  be  the  most  significant 
event  in  the  history  of  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  System  since  its  inception  a 
half  century  ago.  It  had  the  significance 
of  assuring  that  the  Federal  employees' 
retirement  program  will  have  the  ability 
to  meet  its  immediate  and  future  obli- 
gations to  our  Government's  active  and 
retired  work  force. 

It  having  been  my  high  honor  and 
privilege  to  serve  as  chairman  of  this 
outstanding  subcommittee  during  all  the 
relatively  few,  but  productive  years  of 
its  existence,  I  have  reluctantly  relin- 
quished that  chairmanship  in  accordance 
with  the  recently  adopted  rules  of  the 
House.  As  one  of  my  concluding  acts  in 
that  capacity  I  take  tWs  opportunity  to 
present  to  this  body  a  report  I  obtained 
from  the  chairman  of  the  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission  on  the  operation  of 
the  positive  funding  practices  created 
by  the  Daniels-McGee  Act  of  1969,  and 
the  system's  financial  outlook  for  both 
this  decade  and  the  remainder  of  this 
century. 

I  include  the  report  as  follows: 
U.S.  Civil  SravicE  Commission, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  DoMiNiCK  V.  Daniels. 
House  of  Representatives 

Dear  Mr.  Daniels:  Public  Law  91-93,  en- 
acted on  October  20,  1969,  provided  for  full 
and  permanent  financing  of  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  System.  Because  of  your  concern 
for  retirement  financing,  and  your  partici- 
pation In  development  and  enactment  of  that 
law,  I  thought  you  might  be  interested  In  Its 
operation  to  date  and  a  brief  look  at  the 
future. 

Public  Law  91-93  Improved  retirement 
financing  by  ppjj'ldlng  for  ( 1 )  Increased  em- 
ployee deductions  and  agency  contributions 
at  rates  which  approximately  covered  normal 
cost,    (2)    appropriations  to  amortize.  In  30 
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equal  annual  lnatallin«nt«.  unfunded  liabil- 
ity resulting  from  new  legialatlon,  and  (3) 
permanent  indefinite  appropriations  to  fi- 
nance by  tranafer  from  general  revenue*  (a) 
unfunded  llabtUty  attributable  to  prior  laws 
and  (b)  benefits  based  on  military  service. 

The  1969  law  fixed  employee  deductions 
and  agency  contributions  at  7%  each  This 
Income,  totalling  14%  of  payroll,  approxi- 
mated the  normal  cost  of  the  system.  On 
October  30.  19«9.  the  normal  coet  was  eeU- 
mated  to  be  13  98%  based  on  the  most  recent 
valuation  of  the  Board  of  Actuaries.  Provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  91-U58.  enacted  Janu- 
ary 8.  1971.  added  an  estimated  0  lfl%  to  the 
normal  coot  to  bring  the  current  level  to 
14  14%.  The  Board  of  Actuaries  Is  currently 
preparing  a  valuation  of  the  System  as  of 
June  30.  1970,  which  will  review  the  normal 
cost  calculations  After  transmittal  of  this 
valuation  to  Congress,  we  wUl  submit  recom- 
mendations concerning  the  level  of  contribu- 
tions vls-a-vis  the  level  of  normal  cost  While 
many  of  the  estimates  mentioned  below  may 
be  affected  by  this  valuation,  the  estimates 
do  Indicate  the  general  magnitude  of  future 
Government  commitments. 

Public  Law  91-93  provided  that  the  un- 
funded llalbllty  of  the  System  should  not  be 
allowed  to  grow  as  In  the  past.  This  liability 
had  been  »27  billion  In  1958.  •38  billion  In 
1963.  and  Is  estimated  to  be  $65  bUlion  In 
1970.  It  will  continue  to  grow  In  the  future 
by  the  amoxint  of  liability  created  by  each 
cost-of-living  annuity  Increase  ad  It  occurs. 
One  of  the  major  reasons  for  growth  In  the 
past  has  been  the  unpaid  Interest  which  ac- 
crues each  year  on  existing  unfunded  liabil- 
ity. Public  Law  91-93  provided  that  even- 
tually the  full  amount  of  this  Interest  wlU 
be  paid  each  year  by  transfer  from  general 
revenues.  In  order  to  soften  the  budgetary 
Impact  of  this  requirement,  only  10%  will  be 
paid  In  1971  plus  ICv  more  each  year  until 
1980  and  after,  when  the  whole  Interest  pay- 
ment will  be  met. 

The  first  payment  under  the  transfer  pro- 
vision  win  be  a  transfer  from  the  Treasury 
to    the    Civil    Service    Retirement    Fund    of 
•337  mlllton  on  June  30.  1971,  This  amount 
is  10%  of  the  total  of  mlUtary  service  bene- 
fits and  the  interest  on  unfunded  liability 
during  the  fiscal  year  1971  Bven  if  there  were 
no  future  coet-of-Uvlng  increases,  the  trans- 
fer on  June  30.  1980  (the  first  100%   trans- 
fer)  U  animated  to  be  •3.86  billion.  If  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  continues  to  increase 
at  the  rate  of  the  last  three  years,  the  June 
30.  1980  payment  will  be  about  •S  77  billion. 
The   first    law    which    resulted    In   SO-year 
payments   to   the   Pund   to   amortlae    newly 
created    UabUlty    was    Public    Law    91-177. 
which  authorlaed  retirement  credit  for  Vista 
Volunteer  service  Since  then  there  have  been 
two  general  salary  increases,  a  postal  salary 
increase.    Public    Law   91-658    (the    recently 
enacted    "second    survivor"    bill),    and    four 
minor  bills  which  are  covered  by  the  30-year 
amortization    provuion.    The    total    liability 
created  by  these  nine  laws  is  •8  3  billion,  and 
the  total  annual  payment  for  these  laws  will 
be  •437  million.  The  first  annual  payment 
on  June  30.  1970.  was  •158  million  covering 
Public  Law  91-177  (VlsU  Volunteer  service) 
and  Public  Law  91-331    (the  general   salary 
increase  enacted  April  15.  1970) .  If  no  other 
liability  requiring  amortization  were  created, 
the  annual  payment  would  remain  at  a  level 
of  ^437  mUllon  until  June  30.  1999   Assuming 
laws  are  enacted  each  year  that  create  liabil- 
ity at  the  same  rate  as  In  1970.  the  June  30 
1980  payment  will  be  •a  4  bUUon. 

One  provUlon  of  Public  Law  91-03  has 
added  a  complication  to  the  budgetary  proc- 
ess by  necessitating  requests  for  supple- 
mental appropriations.  The  law  requires  that 
the  first  amorttzaMon  payment  resulting 
from  a  statute  be  made  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  the  change  Is  effective 
Therefore,  the  first  payment  for  each  statute 
is  due  at  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year  for  which 
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the  budget  has  already  been  approved,  aiid 
a  supplemental  requeet  must  be  made  for 
each  Initial  payment.  In  order  to  avoid  this 
need  for  supplemental  appropriations.  It 
would  be  desirable  at  some  time  In  the  future 
to  amend  the  law  to  move  the  first  payment 
date  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  following 
the  one  in  which  the  change  becomes  effec- 
tive. Each  of  the  30  amortization  pavments 
would  be  Increased,  since  an  extra  year  of 
Interest  on  the  new  liability  would  have  to 
be  paid,  but  the  final  funding  effect  would  be 
unchanged. 

The  total  Government  p»ayment  Into  the 
Fund  for  fiscal  year  1971  will  be  ^3.59  bUllon 
This  Includes  •1.86  billion  for  the  7%  agency 
contribution.  ^237  mUllon  for  the  10%  pay- 
ment of  military  benefits  and  Interest  on  un- 
funded liability.  »437  million  for  the  30-year 
amortization  payments  already  mentioned, 
and  ^59  million  for  delayed  payment  of  the 
first  Installment  for  funding  the  retirement 
liability  of  the  1970  postal  salary  increase. 
The  1980  total  Government  payment,  even  !f 
there  were  no  further  salary  Increases,  an- 
nuity increases,  or  benefit  Uberallzatlona, 
would  be  about  •sa  billion. 

In  stJinmary.  the  Public  Law  01-93  retire- 
ment financing  provisions  enacted  October 
20,  1969.  are  working  well  and  wlU  achieve 
the  objective  of  full  and  permanent  financing 
of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  System.  Ex- 
perience to  date,  and  a  projection  of  future 
Government  payments.  Indicate  a  need  to 
consider  whether  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  enactment  of  each  new  legislative 
proposal  fully  justify  the  retirement  cost 
which  would  be  added  to  the  already  large 
Government  commitment. 
Sincerely  yours. 

RoEXET  E.  Hampton,  ChaiTVtan. 


THE  ORDEAL  OP  THE  RIOERMAN8 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF    N«W    TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  25.   1971 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday, February  20,  It  was  my  pleasure 
to  welcome  Mr.  Leonid  Rlgerman  and  his 
mother,  Esther,  to  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Rlgerman  Is  a  30-year-old  Soviet  Jewish 
physicist  who  was  recently  permitted  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union. 

While  living  within  the  Soviet  Union, 
Mr.  Rlgerman  and  his  mother  suffered 
the  Indignities  of  the  discrimination  to 
which  all  Soviet  Jews  are  subjected.  The 
Soviet  Oovemment,  in  violation  of  its 
own  Constitution,  has  consistently  sup- 
pressed the  free  expression  of  Jewish  cul- 
ture and  has  prevented  the  establishment 
of  Jewish  schools.  In  violation  of  the 
United  Nations  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  it  has  deprived  Soviet 
Jews  of  the  opportunity  of  worshiping  in 
accordance  with  age-old  Jewish  tradition. 
In  short,  the  Soviet  Government  has  il- 
legally attempted  to  destroy  virtually  all 
manifestations  of  Jewish  culture  and  to 
prevent  its  transmission  to  subsequent 
generations. 

The  Rlgermans  were  also  the  direct 
victims  of  the  Soviet  policy  which  denies 
the  right  of  Russian  Jews  to  emigrate 
from  that  country  to  Israel  or  to  any 
country  of  their  choice.  As  applied  to  the 
Rlgermans.  this  policy  resulted  in  the 
harassment,  detention  and.  in  one  In- 
stance, the  arrest  of  Mr.  Rlgerman  each 
time  he  attempted  to  enter  the  American 
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Embassy  in  Moscow  In  an  effort  to  estab- 
lish his  American  citizenship.  This  action 
was  quite  possibly  In  violation  of  the  So- 
viet-American Treaty  on  Consular  Re- 
lations and  the  general  Soviet  policy  Is  In 
violation  of  the  Universal  Declaration 
on  Human  Rights  and  the  rights  enjoyed 
by  the  citizens  of  every  truly  free  society. 

I  was  pleased  to  have  been  of  assist- 
ance to  the  Rlgermans  in  their  attempt  to 
establish  their  American  citizenship  and 
ultimately  to  emigrate  to  the  United 
States.  I  am  grateful  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment for  its  help  and  to  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  expressed  interest  in  this 
case  and  who  Joined  me  in  this  effort.  The 
arrival  of  the  Rlgermans  In  the  United 
States  is  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  sensitive  to  world  opin- 
ion; that  the  efforts  of  private  individuals 
and  Members  of  Congress  can  have  an 
effect;  and  that  it  is  possible  to  aid  posi- 
tively the  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  successful  conclusion  of  the  effort 
on  behalf  of  the  Rlgermans,  however, 
must  not  cause  us  to  diminish  our  efforts 
on  behalf  of  those  Soviet  Jews  who  re- 
main victims  of  active  governmental  dis- 
crimination. We  must  never  forget  that 
3  million  Jews  must  still  suffer  persecu- 
tion, oppression,  and  discrimination.  We 
must  remember  that  they  and  their  chil- 
dren are  continually  denied  the  right  to 
worship  and  to  experience  freely  Jewish 
tradition,  education,  and  culture.  We 
must  continue  our  efforts  through  all 
lawful  means  on  behalf  of  those  who  re- 
main in  the  Soviet  Union,  until  they,  too 
are  able  to  enjoy  the  rights  which  char- 
acterize a  free  and  Just  society. 


THE  PRESSING  NEED  FOR 
ELECTION  REFORM 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OP  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25.  1971 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  proud  to  Join  today  with  several 
of  my  colleagues  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  in  introducing  a  comprehensive 
package  of  campaign  finance  reform  bills. 
Many  of  these  measures  have  been  intro- 
duced before,  but  never  has  the  time  been 
so  ripe  for  a  sustained,  determined  effort 
to  put  them  on  the  statute  books.  We 
simply  can  delay  no  longer  the  critical 
task  of  thoroughly  and  fundamentally 
reforming  the  machinery  by  which  we 
finance  and  conduct  our  election  cam- 
paigns. The  costs  of  campaigns  have  be- 
come too  high,  the  quality  of  campaign 
discourse  too  compromised,  and  public 
confidence  in  the  legitimacy  of  the  elec- 
toral process  has  ebbed  too  low  to  permit 
politics  as  usual  to  continue  to  govern 
our  efforts  in  this  area. 

The  bills  we  offer  today  hold  promise 
of  breaking  the  traditions  of  Inertia  and 
neglect  which  have  allowed  our  cam- 
paign finance  laws  to  become  antiquated 
and  Ineffective.  TTiese  measures  have 
broad  support  in  both  parties  as  evi- 
denced by  the  more  than  60  Members 
joining  today  in  cosponsorlng  this  legis- 
lation. If  recent  opinion  polls  are  any 
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giiide,  we  think  they  will  find  brocul  pub- 
lic support  as  well. 

The  first  purpose  of  this  legislation  is 
to  help  curb  the  rapidly  mounting  costs 
of  political  campaigns  by  providing 
limits  of  30,  25,  and  20  percent  registered 
voter  on  the  amount  that  candidates  for 
the  House,  Senate,  and  the  Presidency 
may  spend  for  media  campaigns, 

Mr,  Speaker,  we  are  fully  aware  that 
effective  ceilings  are  not  easily  estab- 
lished and  that  strong  arguments  can  be 
raised  against  legislation  in  this  area. 
But  we  can  see  no  other  way  to  control 
spending  effectively,  and  have,  moreover, 
designed  these  limitations  to  account  for 
the  most  forceful  objections  offered  by 
the  critics.  Specifically,  we  have  included 
only  five  basic  items  of  media  expendi- 
ture— radio  and  TV  time,  magazine  and 
newsimper  advertising,  telephones,  post- 
age, and  billboards — rather  than  all  cam- 
paign expenditures  in  the  limitation,  be- 
cause these  items  tend  to  be  suM>lied  by 
a  few,  visible  providers  at  published, 
standardized  rates.  For  this  resison,  we 
are  confident  that  the  practice  of  hidden 
contributions  through  artificially  dis- 
counted prices  can  be  controlled  and  that 
the  most  important  items  of  campaign 
spending  can  be  held  in  check. 

The  argument  that  ceilings  are  pro- 
incumbent  can  also  be  refuted  for  this 
would  only  be  true  If  ceilings  were  so 
unreasonably  low  that  a  challenger  could 
scarcely  show  his  face  on  the  TV  screen, 
a  billboard  or  in  a  newspaper  ad.  If  the 
ceilings  are  flexible  and  liberal — and  we 
believe  those  contained  in  our  bills  are — 
a  challenger  can  obtain  all  the  media  ex- 
posure he  needs  to  establish  the  recog- 
nltic»i  and  name  familiarity  that  are  so 
essential  for  a  successful  race.  At  the 
same  time  we  have  sought  to  prohibit  the 
lavish  media  blitz  by  the  wealthy  un- 
known that  few  would  find  grounds  to 
Justify. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  second  objective  of 
these  measures  is  to  significantly 
broaden  the  base  of  campMiign  finance. 
We  have  attempted  to  do  this  through 
the  provision  of  strict  ceilings  on  indi- 
vidual contributions  to  levels  generally 
under  $5,000  per  candidate  and  through 
the  establishment  of  a  tax  credit  for 
small  political  contributions.  Together 
these  measures  should  encourage  candi- 
dates to  return  to  the  grassroots  citi- 
zenry for  financial  suwxirt  and  to  re- 
vitalize the  personal  network  between 
voters  and  oflaceholders  that  is  such  an 
essential  requirement  of  a  healthy 
democracy. 

Third,  we  have  designed  these  bills  to 
meet  objections  that  were  raised  against 
these  admitted  imperfections  of  the  po- 
litical broadcasting  bill  passed  by  the 
Congress  last  year.  In  this  package  we  do 
not  discriminate  against  merely  one  me- 
dium, or  close  only  one  hole  in  the  sieve, 
but  attempt  to  limit  spending  on  all  ma- 
jor media  items.  We  have  avoided  the 
precedent  of  setting  rates  for  television 
broadcasts  as  in  the  broadcast  bill  and 
have  tried  to  build  features  into  the  pack- 
age which  will  tend  to  equalize  the  con- 
ditions of  electoral  competition  between 
Incumbents  and  challengers. 

Fourth,  we  have  sought  to  insure  can- 
didates a  certain  minimum  access  and 
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exposure  to  the  electorate  through  the 
public  subsidies  for  limited  amounts  of 
television  program  time  cmd  through  re- 
duced mailing  rates.  Some,  of  course, 
would  go  much  further  than  this  and 
have  the  government  take  over  the  en- 
tire cost  of  political  campaigns.  We  have 
not  pursued  this  alternative  because  we 
fear  it  would  only  replace  the  dominance 
of  a  few  big  donors  with  one  big  donor — 
Uncle  Sam — and  thereby  further  weaken 
the  network  of  accountability  that  de- 
velops when  candidates  are  forced  to 
turn  to  a  broad  base  of  small  contribu- 
tors for  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  finally,  we  have  at- 
tempted to  help  lift  the  veil  of  cjTiicism 
and  disrespect  that  surrounds  current 
campaign  laws  by  closing  the  loopholes 
in  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  to  provide 
full  reporting  and  disclosure  by  all  com- 
mittees and  have  established  a  profes- 
sional, full-time  %gency  to  administer 
the  act,  publish  suid  analyze  reports  and 
make  investigations  of  alleged  violations. 
We  have  no  illusions,  that  securing  the 
reforms  we  have  proposed  will  be  easy. 
But  we  believe  that  an  increasingly 
aroused  public,  and  the  fact  that  so  many 
Members  of  both  Houses  have  put  their 
names  on  the  line  for  reform  legisla- 
tion, may  spell  the  difference  that  could 
make  campaign  finance  reform  a  reality 
in  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  insert  in  the  Record  a  summary  of  the 
major  provisions  of  these  four  campaign 
finance  reform  measures. 

I  include  the  article  as  follows: 

Summary. or  Campaign  Finance  Reform 

Package 

bili,  no.  1.  kkvi8ion  ot  the  corrupt 

practices  act 

Redefines  term  "election"  to  Include  all 
primaries,  conventions  and  caucuses,  as  well 
as  general  elections  (as  In  current  act) 

Redefines  term  "political  committee"  to 
Include  intra-state  and  District  of  Columbia 
committees,  as  well  as  Inter-state  commit- 
tees (as  m  current  act)  as  follows: 

(a)  National  political  committee — any 
committee  that  expends  over  81.000  In  any 
calendar  year  to  Influence  the  election  of  two 
or  more  candidates  for  Federal  office  In  two 
or  more  states; 

(b)  State  political  committee — any  politi- 
cal committee  that  expends  more  than  ibOQ 
in  any  calendar  year  to  Influence  the  election 
of  two  or  more  candidates  for  Federal  office 
In  any  one  state; 

(c)  Candidates  committee — any  political 
committee  which  expends  more  than  8100  In 
smy  calendar  year  to  Influence  the  election 
of  a  candidate  for  federal  office  and  Is  organ- 
ized specifically  to  aid  or  promote  one  par- 
ticular candidate. 

Creates  a  Registry  of  Election  Finance  In 
OAO  charged  with  administering  the  law, 
processing  and  publicizing  campaign  finance 
data  and  reporting  violations. 

Requires  annual  registration  and  five 
annuaB  reports  by  all  three  types  of  political 
committees  defined  above.  Including  Itemiza- 
tion of  all  contributions  over  810  and  ex- 
penditures over  8100. 

Requires  prior  authorization  In  writing 
(filed  with  Registry  of  Election  Penance) 
before  any  natloneil,  state  or  candidate's 
committee  may  receive  contributions  or  make 
expenditures  In  a  candidate's  behalf. 

Limits  aggregate  spending  for  the  follow- 
ing five  Items  to  20<  per  registered  voter  for 
President,  25*  for  the  Senate,  and  30«  for  the 
House  by  candidate  In  any  election: 

1,  radio  and  TV  time 
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2.  newspaper  and  magazine  advertising 

3.  telephone 

4.  postage 

5.  billboards 

Prohibits  contributions  in  any  name  other 
than  one's  own 

Limits  the  amount  any  Individual  con- 
tributor may  give  to  a  campaign  as  follows 
(l.e,  the  aggregate  amount  that  may  be  given 
to  a  candidate  and  all  of  his  committees 
combined) : 

President    85,000 

Senate 3,500 

House 1,000 

Limits  the  amount  any  Individual  may 
contribute  to  political  committees  as  follows 
(l,e,  the  amotint  an  Individual  may  con- 
tribute in  any  year)  : 

National  political  committee tS.  000 

State  political  committee 2.600 

Limits  the  amount  any  national  or  state 
political  committee  may  contribute  to  an- 
other national  or  state  political  committee 
to  815,000  in  any  year. 

Limits  the  amount  that  any  national  po- 
litical committee  may  contribute  to  a  candi- 
date as  follows: 

President 815,000 

Senate  10,000 

House 6,000 

Limits  the  amount  that  any  state  political 
committee  may  contribute  to  a  candidate 
as  follows: 

President 85.000 

Senate i 2,500 

House 1,000 

Except  that  these  last  two  limitations  on 
contributions  to  candidates  by  national  and 
state  political  committees  do  not  apply  to 
national  or  state  party  committees  or  con- 
gressional campaign  committees  of  the 
parties. 

BILL    NO,    2    TAX    CRKDrr   POB    POLITICAL 
CONTHIBtmONS 

Provides  a  50  per  cent  credit  on  all  con- 
tributions to  candidates  for  Federal  office 
or  national  or  state  party  committees  up  to 
•50  In  any  calendar  year. 

BILL    NO,    3,    POLrnCAL    BROADCASTING 

Establishes  public  subsidization  of  politi- 
cal broadcasts  during  general  elections  by 
candidates  for  Federal  office,  to  be  called 
Voter's  Time,  allocated  as  follows; 

a.  Major  Party  Presiden- 

tial   Candidates 5  half  hr,  blocks 

b.  Major      Party      Senate 

Candidates 3  half  hr.  blocks 

c.  Major  Party  House 

Candidates 2  half  hr,  blocks 

(Lesseer  amounts  for  minor  party  candi- 
dates.) 

Provides  that  all  Voter's  Time  blocks  shall 
be  sold  at  the  prevailing  program  time  rate. 
offered  during  prime  time,  and  shall  Include 
substantial  live  appearance  by  the  candidate. 

Provides  that  all  brpadcasts  by  candidates 
for  the  Presidency  and  Senate  shall  be  aired 
simultaneously  by  all  stations  In  the  juris- 
diction and  that  responsibilities  for  broad- 
casts by  House  candidates  shall  be  appor- 
tioned by  the  FCC, 

Provides  that  all  Voter's  Time  broadcasts 
shall  be  sold  during  the  35  days  preceding 
the  election,  prevents  candidates  from  bunch- 
ing their  broadcasts  in  the  final  week  of  the 
campaign,  and  provides  that  candidates  shtUl 
be  reimbursed  directly  by  the  Treasury. 

BILL    NO,    4.    REDUCED    MAILING    RATES    FOR 
POLITICAL   CANDIDATES 

Provides  two  pieces  of  mall  per  registered 
voter  for  candidates  for  the  House  and  the 
Senate  at  the  reduced  rate  applicable  to  non- 
profit foundations  (about  l.6<  per  piece). 
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CLEVELAND.  OHIO  S.  SILVER  ANNI- 
VERSARY MERIT  AWARDS 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  22.  1971 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
years,  the  local  courts  of  the  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  area  have  been  served  by  a  remark- 
able group  of  devoted  and  distinguished 
public  servants.  On  February  17,  five  of 
these  public  officials,  representing  be- 
tween them  a  total  of  166  years  of  em- 
ployment in  public  service,  were  honored 
at  the  silver  anniversary  merit  awards 
luncheon.  This  luncheon  was  first  in- 
augurated in  1947  by  the  Cuyahoga 
County  Bar  Association.  The  occasion 
has  presented  the  people  of  the  Greater 
Cleveland  community  an  opportunity  to 
honor  those  who  have  served  them  so 
well: 

This  year's  honorees  are:  John  J.  Alden. 
Director,  Social  Services.  Juvenile  Court; 
Helen  V.  Pox,  Assistant  Auto  Title  Manager, 
County  Clerk's  Office:  Domenlc  A.  Blarlno. 
Deputy,  Probate  Court:  Mrs.  Rose  J.  CDon- 
nell.  Supervisor.  Probation  Department, 
Cleveland  Municipal  Court:  and  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence M.  Slater.  Deputy,  Sheriff's  Office,  ClvU 
Branch. 

Alden.  61.  who  resides  at  253  EUtst  151 
Street.  Cleveland.  Ohio,  was  selected  for 
thirty  years  of  meritorious  service  In  the 
Juvenile  Court  In  various  capacities  as  a  case 
worker,  •uperrtsor  and  Assistant  Director  for 
Its  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  Division,  as 
a  county  welfare  supervisor,  boys'  referee, 
chief  of  probation  and  social  services,  before 
being  appointed  to  his  present  position  of 
Director  on  February  1.  19«7.  Alden  and  his 
wife.  Katberlne,  are  ptntnia  of  Dr.  Kay  Ftn- 
seth.  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Medical  School, 
and  Richard,  a  graduate  of  Case  Institute 
of  Technology. 

Helen  V  Fox,  of  20«8  East  69  Street,  Cleve- 
land, began  as  a  typist  in  the  County  Clerk's 
Automobile  Title  Bureau  on  March  13.  1941, 
and  has  progressively  risen  In  positions  of 
trust  and  responsibility  through  the  past 
three  decades  of  employment  to  become  the 
first  woman  appointed  to  an  administrative 
position  In  the  Auto  Title  Bureau.  Miss  Fox 
holds  a  B.S.  degree  from  WUberforce  Uni- 
versity. Is  a  member  of  St.  Agnes  Church,  and 
of  the  Cuyahoga  County  Women's  Democratic 
Club. 

Docnenlc  A.  Marino,  65.  resides  with  his 
wife.  Claire,  at  1424  Richmond  Road,  Lynd- 
hurst.  Ohio.  Marino,  an  Army  Air  Force  vet- 
eran of  30  months  in  World  War  II.  Joined 
the  Probate  Court  on  May  16.  1946  as  a 
Deputy  Clerk.  His  experience  along  the  main 
counter  entails  contacts  with  attorneys  In 
Issuing  notices  and  summons  as  required 
Marino  also  served  the  City  of  Cleveland  from 
1931  to  1938  In  the  Waste  Detection  Unit 
of  the  Water  Department  and  the  Office  De- 
partment as  a  transfer  agent  from  1945  to 
May  1946.  giving  htm  a  total  of  33  ye«rs  of 
public  service. 

Mrs.  Rose  J  O'Donnell,  a  widow,  residing 
at  5101  Herman  Avenue.  Cleveland,  joined 
the  Municipal  Court  Probation  Department 
on  March  1.  1944.  after  spending  8  years  with 
the  City  and  County  Welfare  Department 
performing  various  clerical  duties.  Mrs. 
O'Donnell  Is  the  mother  of  John  Donald  Ster- 
nisha  and  grandmother  of  three.  Her  hus- 
band, Francis  O'Donnell,  died  In  1957.  As 
senior  stenographer  for  the  Probation  De- 
partment. Mrs  O'Donnell  Is  a  supervisor  who 
starts  work  dally  at  7:30  a.m.  In  order  to 
make  certain  that  dally  criminal  docket  Is 
ready  when  court  la  opened. 
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The  Job  of  preparing  Orand  Jury  sub- 
poenas In  the  SherllT's  Office  has  been  the 
major  concern  of  Mrs.  Florence  Slater,  resid- 
ing at  13419  Euclid  Avenue.  East  Clevland. 
who  Is  completing  38  years  In  the  employ  of 
the  county.  In  1933,  she  began  working  as  a 
telephone  operator  at  the  Criminal  Courts 
Building,  and  In  1941  she  began  her  various 
assignments  with  the  Sheriff's  Office.  An 
only  son,  Raymond  J.  Slater.  Jr..  was  gradu- 
ated from  Case  Institute  of  Technology  Ln 
1947.  She  Is  a  grandmother  of  six.  Her  travel 
hobbles  have  taken  her  to  Europe  three  times. 
One  trip  was  highlighted  by  a  private  audi- 
ence with  the  late  Pope  Plus  XII. 

To  the  members  of  the  Cuyahoga 
County  Bar  Association,  their  president 
Robert  Hi  Disbro  and  vice  president,  Fred 
Weisman,  and  the  entl^  committee  han- 
dling the  arrangements  for  the  luncheon, 
my  congratulations  and  thanks  for  a  job 
well  done. 

To  this  year's  merit  winners,  con- 
gratulations and  thanks  for  years  of 
good  work.  Best  wishes  for  the  future 
The  entire  Cleveland  community  is  proud 
of  your  achievements. 


THE     DISTRICT     OF     COLUMBIA— A 
VICTIM    OF    LIBERAL    SURRENDER 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  public 
school  situation  in  our  Nation's  Capital, 
already  racially  imbalanced  to  the  point  i 
of  absurdity,  continues  to  deteriorate. 
And  those  "race  experts" — on  education 
where  they  are  uninvolved — continue  to 
be  insensitive  to  the  plight  of  what  some 
politicians  once  promised  to  make  a 
model  city. 

Whi'e  families,  approaching  a  rarity 
in  our  Nation's  Capital,  as  well  as  mid- 
dle class  colored  continue  to  flee  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  census  data  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  population. 

The  apologists  and  interpretative  an- 
alyzers seek  to  explain  the  exodus  of  de- 
cent Americans  on  the  failure  to  pour  in 
more  and  more  taxpayer's  money  for 
more  giveaways  and  more  free  public 
accommodations.  Few  dare  to  comment 
on  the  obvious  reasons  for  the  migration, 
that  Is.  the  fear  of  violence,  the  concern 
for  one's  personal  safety  and  the  natural 
desire  to  be  with  people  of  one's  own 
choice  and  kind.  Such  truths  are  still 
suppressed  under  free  speech  and  frpe 
press  as  not  being  popular  because  they 
are  regarded  as  being  out  o(iU^e  mid- 
stream of  rapport  for  our  free  society. 

This  fear  of  irrefutable  facts  persists 
despite  reports  that  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia ofQcials  are  seeking  more  police- 
men to  be  stationed  in  the  secondary 
schools  following  renewed  robbings  and 
shooting  incidents.  At  present  40  police 
officers  are  used  in  the  public  school 
system. 

If  something  Is  not  done  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  through  us  their  representa- 
tives, our  Nation's  Capital  will  continue 
to  sink  into  the  morass.  It  is  already  a 
disgrace  not  only  to  the  American  peo- 
ple but  to  our  civilization.  The  liberals 
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have  made  the  I>istrict  of  Columbia  what 
it  is  according  to  their  blueprint,  but 
someone  must  decide  how  to  save  it  and 
restore  It  to  the  proud  and  safe  city  which 
Americans  have  the  right  to  expect  it  to 
be.  The  District  of  Columbia  problems 
cannot  be  solved  by  money  alone.  There 
are  but  two  solutions:  first,  to  remove 
all  the  people  from  the  Federal  district 
who  are  not  here  on  the  business  of  our 
country  and  resettle  them  in  States  and 
areas  that  have  sparse  population  and 
living  room.  Moreover  public  housing  is 
cheaper  in  Montana.  South  E>akota. 
Minnesota,  and  Kansas  than  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.;  or  second,  for  our  many 
liberal  and  moderate  citizens  who  pro- 
fess to  have  dedicated  their  lives  in  the 
cause  of  integrated  brotherhood,  per- 
missiveness, and  tolerance,  to  return  to 
the  District  to  liv^  and  to  place  their 
children  in  the  District  of  Columbia  pub- 
lic schools.  It  may  be  asking  a  lot  for 
some  to  admit  their  mistakes,  but  if  they 
do  not  put  up  and  demonstrate  through 
personal  example  and  leadership,  they 
admit  the  utter  fallacy  of  their  theo- 
retical goals. 

Last  week/ 1  introduced  House  Con- 
current Re^lution  172  calling  for  the 
sense  of  Cfongress  that  all  Federal  offi- 
cials ari^  employees  living  in  or  working 
in  the/District  send  their  children  to 
public  schools  in  the  District.  As  of  this 
dat^  I  have  received  no  ofTers  of  sap- 
or encouragement.  And  it  places 
it  in  a  difficult  position  because  I  do 
lot  believe  in  race  mixing  and  have  never 
subscribed  to  any  of  the  liberals'  pro- 
grams  designed   to   debase   culture. 

I  have  heard  only  from  my  constitu- 
ents who  are  aghast  at  the  hypocrisy 
iand  double  standards  shown  by  those 
in  Government  who  would  force  my 
Louisiana  people  into  unnatural  situa- 
tions in  accordance  with  Federal  guide- 
lines allegedly  designed  to  secure  peace, 
progress,  and  dignity  of  man.  Yet.  these 
same  liberal  bureaucrats  In  Washington 
will  not  practice  voluntarily  for  them- 
selves nor  their  children  what  Uiey 
preach  to  us. 

Many  Americans  are  viewing  with  con- 
tempt and  ridicule  the  blatant  refusal  of 
our  Nation's  leaders  to  lead  by  doing 
voluntarily  themselves  what  they  force- 
fully require  of  the  people. 

I  have  several  news  clippings  which  I 
will  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 
P-eb.  23.  19711 

OmciALS  IN  Schools  Seek  More  Police 

Following    Incidents 

(By  Lynn  Duason) 

Security  officials  for  the  District  schools 
are  again  asking  that  more  policemen  be 
stationed  In  the  secondary  schools  following 
robbing  and  shooting  Incidents  last  week 

The  school  administration  has  been  press-' 
Ing  for  more  police  protection  for  some  time, 
but  has  always  been  told  that  not  enough 
patrolmen  were  available,  according  to  Vin- 
cent Reed,  special  assistant  to  the  superin- 
tendent. 

The  police  department  Is  constantly  be- 
sieged from  many  areas  with  requests  for 
more  policemen. 

"We  have  to  weigh  each  request  with  ut- 
most care,"  before  making  a  decision.  Deputy 
Chief  Owen  Davis  said.  The  schools  use  about 
40  patrolmen  now. 
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"It's  unfortunate  that  some  school  officers 
feel  that  all  their  problems  will  end  with  a 
patrolman  in  the  school."  Davis  said.  He 
added  that  many  problems  could  be  solved 
by  extending  a  patrol  so  that  one  officer 
covers  a  complex  of  schools. 

complex   PAlHOLf   DISCOtTRAGED 

But  Reed  wants  to  get  away  from  the  com- 
plex patrol.  Splngarn  High  School,  where  a 
former  student  was  shot  recently  as  he 
walked  toward  a  building,  is  one  of  four 
schools  covered  by  one  officer. 

"I  don't  think  that  having  a  policeman 
around  will  take  care  of  our  problems,  but 
It  win  deter  outsiders — especially  armed 
ones — from  Just  walking  Into  the  building," 
Reed  said. 

But  a  full-time  policeman  is  at  Western 
High  School,  where  a  thief  ran  In  and  took 
a  teacher's  purse  at  gunpoint  last  week.  And 
a  full-time  officer  was  at  Cardozo  High 
School  when  a  vice  principal  was  shot  to 
death  during  a  holdup  two  years  ago. 

SOME    DOORS    LOCKED 

Reed  said  that  outsiders  have  easy  access 
t(  buildings  because  the  fire  department  does 
not  permit  school  officials  to  lock  doors. 

When  told  that  some  building  doors  are 
often  locked  during  the  school  day.  Reed 
responded : 

"Then  that's  the  decision  of  the  Individ- 
ual principals.  They  have  to  take  a  chance 
on  a  Are  when  the  doors  are  locked  or  take 
a  chance  on  outsiders  roaming  the  halls  and 
molesting  people." 

He  said  that  student  ID  cardc,  recom- 
mended by  a  citizens  committee  on  violence 
a  year  ago,  would  be  Ineffective  and  there  Is 
not  enough  personnel  to  guard  unlocked 
doors. 

The  request  for  more  pollc3men  puts  the 
schools  In  an  ambiguous  position.  Anita  F. 
Allen,  school  board  president,  has  asked  the 
city  to  cut  the  budget  for  the  police  depart- 
ment and  give  these  funds  to  the  financially 
strapped  schools. 

Tm  not  going  to  get  hung-up  In  that 
political  money  thing:  I'm  talking  about  pro- 
tection. These  kids  are  citizens,  too."  Reed 
said. 

ELXCTRONIC    MONITOB 

The  most  dramatic  Improvement  covering 
night  time  security  is  an  electronic  moni- 
toring device  known  as  "Big  Brother."  A 
listening  device  at  police  headquarters  in 
the  Municipal  Center  monitors  52  schools. 
Microphones  in  the  schools  are  capable  of 
picking  up  minute  sounds. 

"It's  quite  sensitive.  I've  been  able  to  hear 
the  police  dogs  breathing."  Dews  said. 

In  December  1969  schools  had  Hst  $19,722. 
Following  Installation  of  the  listening  device 
break-Ins  and  vandalism  losses  totaled  (13,- 
854.36  In  December  1970. 

Census  Data   Implications — Parents   Flee- 
ing D.C.   School  System 
(By  Harvey  Kalaaker) 

The  condition  of  Washington's  school  sys- 
tem, perhaps  more  than  any  other  city  serv- 
ice. Is  what  drives  out  families  who  can  af- 
ford to  move  and  have  the  unrestricted  op- 
portunity to  fiee  to  the  suburbs,  new  census 
data  Imply. 

Unless  something  Is  done  to  make  the  city 
more  attractive  to  white  families — end.  to  a 
lesser  extent,  the  black  middle  class— Wash- 
ington can  expect  to  become  progressively 
more  black,  with  Increasingly  severe  llmlta- 
Uons  on  Its  economy  and  tax  base,  the  data 
suggests. 
•And.  perhaps  less  significant  for  the  city's 
survival,  there  are  between  100,000  and  240,- 
000  residents  over  18  who  are  qualified  but 
have  not  registered  to  vote.  About  55  percent 
of  the  eligibly  population  Is  registered. 

These  conclusions  are  based  on  recently 
released  Information  from  the  U.S.  Census 
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Bureau,  the  D.C.  Ele<;^lons  Board  and  Cor- 
rections Department  estimates. 

Census  information  for  1960  and  1970  sug- 
gests two  broad  Interpretations,  arrived  at 
independently  by  the  Washington  Center  for 
Metropolitan  Studies  and  The  Star: 

White  couples  of  child-bearing  age  have 
either  refrained  from  having  children,  or, 
more  likely  have  moved  from  the  District 
when  their  children  reached  school  age.  This 
confirms  what  public  school  enrollment  fig- 
ures— now.  94.8  percent  black — have  sug- 
gested over  the  past  several  years. 

The  "age  profiles"  for  black  and  white 
populations  Indicate  sharp  decline  of  per- 
sons at  age  levels  of  greatest  productivity — 
35  through  64  years.  The  decline  Is  less  se- 
vere among  blacks. 

The  elections  board  which  keeps  no  racial 
data,  reported  yesterday  that  262,328  persons 
were  on  the  rolls  when  registration  closed 
Saturday  at  midnight.  The  figure  represents 
an  Increase  of  5.390  since  the  primary  elec- 
tion Jan.  13  for  DC.  Delegate  to  the  Hotise 
of  Representatives. 

According  to  census  data  there  were  slight- 
ly more  than  532,000  residents  18  years  and 
older  In  April  1970. 

Some  30.000  of  them  are  convicted  felons, 
according  to  a  Corrections  Department  esti- 
mate, and  are  Ineligible  to  register.  This  re- 
duces the  eligible  population  to  Just  over 
a  half-million — about  240,000  more  than  are 
registered. 

The  election  board  guesses — with  no  firm 
number  In  mind — that  several  thousand  per- 
sons who  live  here  maintain  a  voting  resi- 
dence somewhere  else,  thus  disqualifying 
themselves  to  vote  here.  Election  officials  last 
week  estimated  conservatively  that  100.000 
eligible  persons  were  unregistered. 

While  the  District's  population  Is  71  per- 
cent black,  Negroes  constitute  about  64  per- 
cent of  all  voting-age  residents.  This  Is  the 
makeup  of  the  18-and-over  population: 

Negro  women:  35  percent 

Negro  men :  29  percent 

White  women :  20  percent 

White  men:  16  percent 

Black  women  thus  represent  more  than 
one-third  of  the  potential  electorate  and 
could  be  the  single  largest  voting  bloc  In 
the  city. 

Women  remain  a  majority  of  the  city's 
population,  similar  to  nationwide  trends  for 
many  years. 

As  the  population  graphs  accompanying 
this  article  show,  55  percent  of  the  black 
population  are  women;  63  percent  of  whites 
are  women. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  popula- 
tion's shape  is  that  the  "age  structure  of  the 
District's  white  residents  is  now  highly  ab- 
normal." according  to  a  preliminary  study  by 
the  Washington  Center  for  Metropolitan 
Studies.  The  center  Is  privately  funded  by  the 
Ford.  Eugene  and  Agnes  Meyer  ana  Gwen- 
dolyn Cafrltz  Foundation. 

There  are  relatively  few  white  children  un- 
der 15  years  old.  while  half  of  the  black  popu- 
lation Is  under  25.  The  center's  study,  written 
by  George  W.  Grier  and  Diane  Selffert.  says 
the  shape  of  the  age  structure  for  blacks  Is 
normal  for  a  growing  population. 

Mrs.  Selffert  noted  In  an  interview  that  the 
number  of  children  under  5,  compared  to  the 
5-to-14  bracket.  Indicates  that  young  women 
of  both  races  are  having  fewer  children  than 
the  older  generation,  following  a  nationwide 
trend  of  declining  fertility  rates. 

Whites  are  a  majority  only  among  the 
elderly  In  Washington.  In  fact,  there  are 
40,385  white  persons  65  and  older,  compared 
to  20.414  white  children  under  15. 

The  unusual  Imbalance  of  the  white  popu- 
lation toward  the  older  age  brackets  produces 
the  following  estimated  median  age — the  age 
of  which  half  the  population  is  older,  half 
younger : 

White  women:  44.7  years 
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White  men:  36.1  years 

Black  women :  24.7  years 

Black  men:  23.3  years 

Grler  and  Selffert  note  that  while  the  city's 
white  population  declined  by  nearly  136,000 
persons  during  the  1960s,  the  black  popula- 
tion— especially  teen-agers  and  young 
adults — Increased. 

In  1960  there  were  about  55,000  Negroes 
aged  15  to  24  years;  In  1970  there  were  103,- 
000.  The  sharp  increase.  In  a  group  known  to 
be  the  hardest  hit  by  unemployment,  "pre- 
sents an  especially  serious  challenge  to  gov- 
ernment and  private  industry,"  they  wrote. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  CONSUMER 
PRODUCT  WARRANTIES  AND  FED- 
ERAL TRADE  COMMISSION  IM- 
PROVEMENTS ACT  OP  1971,  H.R. 
4809 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL  r 

pF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
.loined  on  February  23  by  my  colleagues, 
Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Eckhardt,  Mr.  Adams, 
and  Mr.  Conte,  in  introducing  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Warranties  and  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Improvements  Act  of 
1971,  and  it  is  my  understanding  that 
an  almost  identical  l)ill  ■will  be  introduced 
in  the  Senate  by  Senators  Magnuson  and 
Moss.  This  bill  is  designed  to  provide 
minimum  disglosure  standards  for  writ- 
ten consumer  product  warranties  against 
defect  or  malfunction;  to  define  mini- 
mum Federal  content  standards  for  such 
warranties;  and  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  in  order  to  im- 
prove its  consumer  protection  activities. 

The  legal  history  and  present  applica- 
tion and  use  of  warranties  is  oftentimes 
confusing  to  the  consumer.  Originally, 
warranties  or  guarantees  were  developed 
by  manufacturers  to  assert  the  distinct 
advantages  of  their  products  over  com- 
petitors. Over  the  past  few  years,  how- 
ever, written  warranties  have  been  used 
more  and  more  by  manufacturers  to  limit 
possible  legal  rights  consumers  may  have 
through  implied  warranties  or  the  doc- 
trine of  fitness  for  purpose  or  use.  Too 
often  a  written  warranty  is.  in  fact,  a 
disclaimer  used  by  a  manufacturer  to 
shield  himself  from  possible  liability  for 
defective  products. 

Title  I  of  this  bill  Is  almost  Identical 
in  form  to  the  warranty  bill  passed  by 
the  Senate  during  the  91st  Congress.  It 
defines  the  purpose  and  use  of  warran- 
ties and  sets  out  disclosure  requirements 
so  that  a  consumer  untrained  in  the  law 
can  be  assured  that  a  manufacturer's 
warranty  is  what  the  word  describes 
rather  than  a  disclaimer.  Title  I  con- 
tains disclosure  requirements  that  would 
improve  the  adequacy  of  Information 
available  to  consumers,  prevent  decep- 
tion, and  improve  competition  in  the 
marketing  of  consumer  products.  Sup- 
pliers warranting  a  consumer  product  in 
writing  against  defect  or  malfunction 
must  disclose  in  simple  and  readily  im- 
derstandable  language  the  warranties, 
terms,  and  conditions.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission    would    be    authorized    to 
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determine  whether  any  warranty  clearly 

and  conspicuously  presents  Information 
in  a  manner  that  would  not  mislead  the 
reasonable  average  purchaser,  and  would 
establish  Federal  minimum  standards  for 
warranties.  The  bill  would  also  establish 
as  congressional  policy  encouragement 
to  warrantors  to  establish  procedures 
whereby  consimier  disputes  would  be 
fairly  and  expeditiously  settled  through 
informal  procedures. 

Section  101  contains  the  definitions  for 
the  terms  contained  in  the  bill  and  de- 
fines a  "consumer  product"  as  one  nor- 
mally used  for  personal,  family,  or  house- 
hold purposes.  The  bill  specifically  ex- 
cludes real  property  and  securities  from 
the  definition  of  consumer  products.  The 
provisions  of  title  I  would  apply  only  to 
consumer  products  actually  costing  more 
than  $5  and  the  warranty  only  applies 
to  the  initial  purchaser  at  the  retail  level. 
The  term  warranty  Includes  guarantee, 
and  with  regard  to  this  bill  both  terms 
can  be  used  synonymously. 

Section  102  deals  with  disclosure  re- 
quirements and  requires  any  supplier 
warranting  a  consumer  product  in  writ- 
ing against  defect  or  malfunction  to 
fully  and  conspicuously  disclose  in  sim- 
ple and  readily  understandable  language 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  any  war- 
ranty given  pursuant  to  any  regulations 
issued  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
Such  regulations  may  require  Inclusion 
In  the  written  warranty  of:  First,  the 
name  and  address  of  the  warrantor:  sec- 
ond, the  Identity  of  the  party  to  whom  the 
warranty  is  extended:  third,  the  prod- 
ucts or  parts  covered  by  the  warranty; 
fourth,  a  statement  as  to  the  warrantor's 
responsibility  in  the  event  of  defect  or 
malfunction:  fifth,  a  statement  as  to 
what  the  person  gimranteed  must  do  and 
expenses  he  must  bear:  sixth,  exemptions 
or  exclusions  from  the  terms  of  the  war- 
ranty; seventh,  the  procedure  which  the 
person  guaranteed  should  take  in  order 
to  obtain  performance  of  any  obligation 
under  the  warranty;  eighth,  the  avail- 
ability of  any  Informal  dispute  settle- 
ment procedure;  ninth,  a  recital  that 
legal  remedies  are  available  to  any  per- 
son guaranteed  If  the  warrantor  has  not 
compiled  with  the  provisions  of  the  war- 
ranty; tenth,  a  recital  that  any  person 
guaranteed  who  successfully  pursues  his 
legal  remedies  may  recover  the  reason- 
able cost  inciirred.  including  reasonable 
attorney's  fees;  eleventh,  the  time  at 
which  the  warrantor  will  perform  his 
obligations:  twelfth,  the  period  of  time 
within  which  a  warrantor  will  repair,  re- 
place, or  otherwise  perform  any  obliga- 
tions under  the  warranty;  thirteenth, 
what  parts  or  products  are  not  covered 
by  the  warranty;  fourteenth,  that  the 
warranty  will  use  words  or  phrases  which 
would  not  mislead  reasonable  men  as  to 
the  nature  or  scope  of  the  warranty. 

Section  103  defines  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  full  and  partial  warranty  In  order 
for  a  warrantor  to  use  the  term  full 
warranty  on  any  Item  costing  more  than 
$5,  the  warranty  must  incorporate  cer- 
tain minimum  standards. 

Section  104  ou times  certain  Federal 
minimum  standards  that  any  supplier 
warranting  consumer  products  in  wrlt- 
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Ing  against  defect  or  malfunction  must 
undertake. 

Section  105  allows  a  supplier  of  con- 
sumer products  to  give  both  a  full  and 
partial  warranty  simultaneously. 

Section  106  sUtes  that  a  supplier  of 
consumer  products  may  sell  a  service 
contract  in  addition  to  or  in  lieu  of  a 
warranty. 

Section  107  states  that  a  warrantor  can 
designate  persons  to  perform  the  duties 
which  the  warrantor  assumes  In  a  war- 
ranty. 

Section  108  prohibits  the  warrantor 
who  issues  an  expressed  warranty  on  con- 
sumer products  actually  costing  more 
than  $5  from  disclaiming  such  implied 
warranties  as  merchant  ability  and  fit- 
ness which  every  seller  of  goods  implied- 
ly gives  his  buyer  unless  disclaimed.  This 
section  is  designed  to  eliminate  the  prac- 
tice of  giving  an  expressed  warranty 
while  disclaiming  implied  warranties 
which,  in  effect,  limits  the  rights  of  the 
consumer  rather  than  giving  him  pro- 
tection. This  section  also  allows  warran- 
tors to  limit  Implied  warranties  to  the 
duration  of  an  expressed  warranty  of 
reasonable  duration  If  such  limitation  is 
conscionable  and  is  set  forth  in  clear 
and  unmistakable  language. 

Section  109  authorizes  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  establish  rules  in 
enforcing  this  act. 

Section  110  declares  as  congressional 
policy  the  encouragement  for  warrantors 
to  establish  informal  dispute  settlement 
procedures.  This  section  also  states  that 
any  failure  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments contained  in  this  bill  should  be 
considered  a  violation  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act.  Any  person  dam- 
aged by  the  failure  of  a  supplier  to  com- 
ply with  any  obligations  assumed  under 
an  expressed  or  implied  warranty  or  a 
service  contract  subject  to  this  act  may 
bring  suit;  First.  In  Federal  district  court 
If  the  claim  exceeds  $25.  or  second,  in  any 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  In  any 
State  or  the  District  of  Columbia.  In 
any  suit  brought  In  Federal  district  court 
under  this  act,  the  required  jurisdic- 
tional amount  may  be  esUbllshed  on  the 
basis  of  all  claims  to  be  determined  in  the 
suit. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  would  amend  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  by  pro- 
viding the  Commission  with  Increased 
power  and  Jurisdiction  to  aid  In  its  con- 
sumer protection  activities. 

Section  201  would  broaden  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission's  jurisdiction  to  cover 
those  acta  and  practices  affecting  com- 
merce This  would  broaden  the  Commis- 
sion's jurisdiction  to  include  Intrastate 
activities. 

Section  202  this  would  expand  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission's  authority  by 
empowering  it  to  take  actions  necessary 
to  redress  injury  caused  by  imfair  or  de- 
ceptive SiCtjs  or  practices.  The  Commis- 
sion would  have  the  power  to  initiate 
civil  actions  in  Federal  districts  courts 
against  companies  engaged  with  actual 
knowledge  or  knowledge  fairly  implied 
on  the  basis  of  objective  circumstances  In 
amy  unfair  or  deceptive  act  or  practice. 
The  Commission  would  be  able  to  obtain 
civil  penalties  of  not  more  than  $10,000 
for  each  such  violation. 
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Sections  203.  204.  and  205  are  tech- 
nical amendments  to  section  5  (b),  (c), 
and  (g)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  In  conformance  with  the  above  sec- 
tion 202. 

Section  206  would  amend  section 
5(1)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  to  increase  penalties  for  violations 
of  cease-  and  deslst-orders  from  $5,000 
to  $10,000  and  to  allow  the  Commission 
to  represent  itself  In  these  proceedings  in 
Federal  district  courts.  The  UJS.  district 
courts  would  also  be  empowered  to  grant 
mandatory  injuncitons  and  other  appro- 
priate relief  in  the  enforcement  of  final 
orders  of  the  Commission. 

Section  207  Is  a  technical  amendment 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  to 
bring  section  6  in  allnement  with  sec- 
tion 5  regarding  increasing  the  Commis- 
sion's jurisdictional  base  to  unfair  or 
deceptive  acts  or  practices  affecting  com- 
merce. 

Section  208  amends  section  6ig)  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  to  clarify 
and  elaborate  on  the  Commission's  au- 
thority to  promulgate  trade  regulation 
niles. 

Section  209  amends  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  by  clearly  indicating  that 
the  Commission  has  the  authority  to  is- 
sue subpenas  and  to  enforce  compliance 
in  Federal  district  courts  Itself. 

Section  210  amends  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  to  allow  the  Commission 
to  go  Into  Federal  district  courts  In  situa- 
tions in  which  a  corporation  refuses  to 
file  annual  or  special  reports. 

Section  211  is  a  technical  amendment 
to  section  12  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  regarding  increasing  its  ju- 
risdictional base  to  affecting  commerce. 

Section  212  amends  section  13  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  by  au- 
thorizing the  Commission  to  go  into  Fed- 
eral district  courts  and  obtain  prelimi- 
nary injunctions  against  corporations 
engaged  in  acts  which  are  unfair  or  de- 
ceptive to  consimiers  and  prohibited  by 
section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act.  This  Is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant section  of  title  n  and  would 
greatly  enhance  the  Commission's  power 
to  act  in  the  pubhc  interest  in  fulfilling 
its  legislative  mandate  to  prevent  unfair 
and  deceptive  acts  and  prsw;tices  which 
are  detrimental  to  the  consumer  public. 


ANOTHER  LOVE  STORY 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF    Nrw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1971 

Mr  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  this  distressing  era  when  everything  In 
the  world  that  Is  supposed  to  be  glued  to- 
gether seems  to  be  coming  unglued.  we 
often  neglect  to  note  the  constructive 
and  healing  works  of  mankind.  I  there- 
fore wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  outstanding  work  of  Dr. 
Richard  D'Ambroslo.  a  practicing  psy- 
choanalyst in  Brooklyn,  NY.,  whose  skill, 
devotion  and  patience  over  the  years 
were   able    to   restore    a   child   deeply 
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traumatlsed  from  abuse  by  alcoholic 
parents,  to  a  useful,  productive  young 
woman. 

An  editorial  by  Colman  McCarthy  In 
the  Washington  Post  of  February  17. 1971 
entitled  "Another  Kind  of  Love  Story" 
tells  of  a  child  regularly  beaten  and 
mauled  by  drimken  parents  culminating 
in  an  outrage  so  shockmg  as  to  be  almost 
unbelievable.  The  child  was  placed  in  a 
large  frying  pan  and  was  being  burned 
alive.  Her  rescuers  were  able  to  bring  her 
back  to  life  but  her  mind  was  so  severely 
impaired  that  she  was  left  as  hopeless 
with  a  group  of  Catholic  sisters,  whose 
vocation  was  the  care  of  imwanted 
children.  When  discovered  by  Dr. 
D'Ambroslo,  she  was  a  deformed, 
mentally  deficient,  withdrawn  child. 
Years  of  patience  by  Dr.  D'Ambroslo, 
often  with  no  breakthrough,  went  into 
the  little  girl's  rehabilitation. 

In  his  book  "No  Language  But  a  Cry," 
Dr.  D'Ambroslo  tells  how  the  child  was 
brought  back  from  muteness. 

Dr.  D'Ambroslo  deserves  our  highest 
praise. 

I  include  the  article  as  follows: 
Anothek  Knro  or  Lovz  Stoby 
(By  Colman  McCarthy) 

What  can  you  say  about  a  12-year-old  girl, 
titdeously  deformed,  withdrawn  in  eerie 
muteness,  diagnosed  as  schizophrenic,  the 
unwanted  child  of  alcoholic  parents,  stashed 
away  In  a  hospital  at  18  months?  Not  much 
can  be  said.  Basket  cases  never  draw  wordy 
comments  from  society.  America  has  too 
many  solvable  problems  to  worry  about  with- 
out talcing  on  the  sure  losers.  The  name  ;f 
the  girl  was  Laura.  The  love  Involved  in  her 
story  Is  the  kind  seldom  seen  In  a  culture 
where  forces  try  to  convince  us  that  love  Is 
Just  a  matter  of  "connecting."  and  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  sacrifice,  patience  or  sorrow. 

Laura  first  came  to  the  attention  of  the 
world  at  age  18  months  In  Brooklyn.  Before 
this,  her  mother  and  father — a  drinker  un- 
happily married  to  another  drinker — regu- 
larly beat  the  child  In  alcoholic  rages.  They 
mauled  her  with  fists  and  straps,  causing 
welts  the  size  of  raisins.  The  child  had  no 
reply  from  her  crib  but  shrieks  and  moans. 
This  only  enraged  the  parents  more.  One 
night  neighbors  noticed  the  crying  had  more 
anlmallty  to  Its  wall  than  before.  They  called 
a  policeman.  He  crashed  Into  the  apartment 
and.  led  by  the  shrieks,  went  to  the  kitchen. 
There.  In  a  large  frying  pan.  Laura  was  being 
burned  alive  by  her  parents. 

This  night  of  misery  passed.  Hospital  doc- 
tors, rising  to  the  rare  medical  chdUenge  of 
reviving  cooked  flesh,  brought  the  Infant's 
body  back  to  life.  Laura's  mind  was  some- 
thing else.  In  the  following  months,  she 
rarely  moved,  ate  poorly,  avoided  play  ob- 
jects and  sat  for  hours  on  the  hospital  floor 
in  a  blank  trance,  an  escapee  of  hell  de- 
ported to  limbo.  At  age  three,  still  hospital- 
ized, her  eyes  were  crossed,  her  spine  had  a 
severe  curvature  and  the  veins  of  her  legs 
were  vart cosed.  By  Ave.  Laura  had  yet  to 
pronounce  a  word.  She  could  not  walk  with- 
out help.  Tests  showed  an  IQ  of  50;  some 
doctors  labelled  her  mentally  deficient  and 
others  saw  her  ghastly  withdrawal  as  schizo- 
phrenia. 

Plans  were  made  to  dump  the  primitive 
child  In  a  sute  mental  hospital.  These  Inns 
of  despair  were  filled,  however.  By  chance, 
a  group  of  Catholic  sisters  belonging  to  an 
order  devoted  to  child  care  had  room  for 
Laura.  The  public  Is  seeing  much  of  Catholic 
sisters  these  days,  with  the  FBI  topping  their 
minds  and  Judges  jailing  them  for  keeping 
silent  about  their  pacifism.  But  the  best  of 
them— meaning  nearly  all  of  them— are  still 
devoted   to   the   thankless   works   of  mercy 
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and  rescue  that  every  society  needs,  especially 
this  one,  Laura's  sisters  rose  at  6  a.m.,  retired 
at  midnight,  seven  days  a  week.  Some  money 
came  from  the  city,  the   rest   was   begged. 

The  sisters  did  everything  for  Laura.  They 
had  to.  During  her  seven  years  at  the  home — 
and  the  sisters  made  It  a  true  home — the 
child  never  spoke  a  word.  She  didn't  play  or 
smile.  She  remained  a  lone  citizen  in  her 
world  of  withdrawn  numbness.  Many  Cath- 
olic sisters,  when  one  gets  to  know  them,  say 
the  hardest  thing  in  their  lives  is  keeping 
alive  belief  In  God;  spiritual  aridity  dries  up 
any  feeling  of  a  personal  deity.  Yet,  In  many 
ways,  belief  In  God  is  often  very  easy  when 
compared  to  t>ellevlng  In  a  human  being  like 
Laura,  where  life  Is  so  painfully  absent.  Hero- 
ically, the  sisters  refused  to  doubt  or  despair, 
making  one  of  the  harder  acts  of  faith  become 
one  of  the  harder  acts  of  love — loving  the 
ugly  and  deformed. 

A  young  psychiatrist  visited  the  home  by 
chance  one  day.  At  first,  he  said  little  could 
be  done  for  Laura.  The  sheer  atrocity  of  her 
frying  pan  trauma  had  forever  pushed  the 
child  behind  a  protective  wall  of  fantasy.  But 
the  doctor  asked  to  work  with  Laura. 

Session  after  session,  first  weeks,  months, 
then  years,  the  psychiatrist  tried  for  two-way 
communication.  It  remained  one-way,  from 
him.  His  friendship  and  work  received  noth- 
ing In  return  but  mute  stares.  Only  a  rare 
tear  down  Laura's  cheek  gave  evidence  that 
within  her  hunchbacked  body  an  emotional 
life  exlsi«d. 

After  hundreds  of  hours  of  social  and  play 
therapy,  a  momentous  breakthrough  came: 
the  child  accepted  a  candy  bar  from  the 
psychiatrist.  Normal  children  learn  this 
mechanism — grasping  a  desirable  object — at 
two  or  three  months.  Elated  at  this  progress, 
and  overlooking  the  quick  emotional  retreat 
following  It,  the  doctor  invested  more  and 
more  of  his  own  time  and  practice.  Another 
breakthrough  came.  While  the  two  walked 
on  a  street  near  the  home  one  afternoon,  a 
group  of  raucous  boys  on  roller  skates  came 
blustering  by.  Laura  grabbed  at  the  doctor's 
waist  for  protection.  Like  anyone  else,  she 
reacted  to  fear  by  reaching  out  to  another 
person.  Laura  was  not  psychotic  after  all, 
thought  the  psychiatrist,  who  suddenly  felt 
like  singing. 

Finally,  after  his  patient  turtled  back  Into 
silence,  the  psychiatrist  built  a  miniature 
house  where  a  toy  family  lived.  He  moved 
them  around,  staging  a  fight  between  the 
parents  that  ended  In  a  beating  for  the  baby. 
"No,  no,  no,"  screamed  Laura,  raising  In  con- 
tortion from  the  chair.  Her  body  quivered 
with  15  years  of  suppressed  rage  at  this  re- 
enacted  scene  from  her  Infancy.  For  the 
doctor,  the  screaming  was  the  greatest  single 
sound  he  had  ever  heard. 

No  false  hopes  were  built  up  by  the  psychi- 
atrist that  Laura  would  ever  be  nonnal,  but 
a  long-shot  chance  existed  nevertheless.  Op- 
erations were  planned  to  Improve  her  eyes, 
back,  legs  and  facial  scars.  Meanwhile,  her 
silent  rage  released,  Laura's  si)eech  Improved 
almost  by  Itself.  In  time,  she  went  to  classes 
at  a  nearby  school.  With  great  catch-up  skills, 
she  soon  became  much  like  the  other  teen- 
agers In  the  home.  Like  boomerangs  return- 
ing to  past  squalor.  Laura's  parents — now 
out  of  the  mental  hospital — came  around. 
She  rejected  them  both. 

The  psychiatrist  In  this  awesome  love 
story  Is  Dr.  Richard  D'Ambroslo,  a  practicing 
psychoanalyst  In  Brooklyn.  He  told  about 
Laura's  life  In  a  book  called  "No  Language 
But  a  Cry,"  (Doubleday.  $6.95).  Except  for 
an  excellent  review  In  Commonweal,  the 
book — published  six  months  ago — has  re- 
ceived little  attention.  The  author  took  his 
title  from  Tennyson's  "In  Memoriam": 

So  runs  my  dream:  hut  what  am  If 
An  infant  crying  In  the  night: 
An  infant  crying  for  the  light: 
And  with  no  language  but  a  cry. 
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Laura  left  the  home  and  care  of  Dr.  D'Am- 
broslo at  age  18,  a  high  school  graduate,  her 
body  recovered  and  her  mind  repaired.  She 
received  training  as  a  baby  nurse  and  took  a 
job  caring  for  young  children. 


DR.  THEODORE  C.  MARRS  DIS- 
CUSSES NAVAL  RESERVE  MAT- 
TERS IN  SPEECH  BEFORE  ROA 
NAVAL  SECTION 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  knowledgeable  authorities 
on  the  military  reserves  is  Dr.  Theodore 
C.  Marrs,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Reserve  Affairs.  On  February 
18,  Dr.  Marrs  delivered  an  excellent  ad- 
dress on  the  status  of  the  Naval  Reserve 
at  a  luncheon  in  Washington,  during  the 
Reserve  Oflttcers  Association  midwinter 
meeting. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  a  copy  of  Dr.  Marrs'  speech: 
Dr.  Marks'  Speech 

When  I  was  af^olnted  to  the  Job  I  now 
hold.  I  was  warned  that  It  would  be  far  more 
dlSttciolt  than  anything  I  had  experienced  up 
tc,  that  Ume — I  would  be  working  with  the 
Navy! 

And  I  knew  this  would  present  certain 
problems,  because  I  had  undergone  a  meas- 
ure of  apprentdceshlp  In  this  type  of  opera- 
tion. My  mother  had  served  In  the  Navy,  and 
I  learned  quite  early  In  life  that  my  chances 
of  triumph  over  her  logic — Navy  logic — were 
sUm  to  say  the  least — whether  It  was  a  ques- 
tion of  skipping  school,  staying  out  after 
dark,  or  whatever. 

In  later  years,  as  I  began  the  battle  of  the 
In-laws,  my  m-lfe's  Navy  brother  helped  to 
further  my  education  Into  the  workings  of 
the  Navy  mind.  In  fact.  It  was  on  the 
strength  of  my  association  with  him  that  I 
pursued  a  crash  program  of  research  to  de- 
termine how  other  public  servants  had  es- 
tablished rapport  with  the  sea-going  element 
of  our  Armed  Forces. 

Needless  to  say.  nothing  I  read  on  the  sub- 
ject was  particularly  helpful  in  reUevlng  my 
anxiety. 

For  a  short  while,  I  hoped  for  help  from 
the  "watch  officer's  guide"  and  I  memorized 
the  "iBTim  that  "the  efficient  ship  Is  a  happy 
ship  and  the  happy  ship  Is  an  efficient  ship." 
I  later  learned  that  this  book  was  written 
during  the  period  of  John  Paul  Jones,  and 
one  of  the  most  Important  rules  of  the  Navy 
Is  never  to  change  anything  done  during  that 
I>eriod. 

I  then  turned  to  a  study  of  navy  person- 
nel policies  and  discovered  the  principal 
motivator  for  a  naval  officer  is  his  promo- 
tion number.  In  fact.  I  was  Informed  that 
the  worst  thing  that  can  happen  to  a  naval 
officer  is  to  have  digits  subtracted  from  his 
nunaber. 

Not  being  a  mathematician,  I  did  not  find 
this  information  of  great  value,  and  I  turned 
to  medical  studies  for  further  guidance.  It 
w-i  interesting  to  discover  that  Navy  doctors 
and  dentists  are  subject  to  social  pressures 
and  mvist  abide  by  productivity  norms — that 
a  Navy  dentist  gets  a  silent  glare  from  hla 
peers  If  he  is  putting  In  too  many  fillings — 
no  great  help  in  my  new  responsibility. 

Perhaps  in  the  experience  of  government 
leaders  I  could  find  my  answer,  but  here  I 
found  only  discouragement.  And  the  most 
discouraging  message  was  from  the  late 
President  Franklin   Roosevelt — a  man  with 
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m&ny    years    experience    In    naval    relations. 
His  capsule  analysis  went  like  this: 

"The  admirals  are  really  something  to  cope 
with — and  I  should  know.  To  change  any- 
thing in  the  Na-a-vy  Is  like  punching  a 
feather  bed.  Tou  punch  it  with  your  right 
and  you  punch  It  wlUi  your  laft  until  you  are 
flnaliy  exhausted,  and  then  you  And  the 
damn  bed  Just  as  It  was  before  you  started 
punching." 

Consulting  my  marine  son  In  no  way 
established  a  solution  to  the  question  of  how 
to  work  with  the  Navy. 

None  of  what  I  read  or  heard  encouraged 
me.  but.  having  comnUtted  myself.  I  deter- 
mined to  make  the  best  of  the  situation  and 
to  treat  the  Navy  like  everyone  else.  In  fact. 
I  kept  telling  myself  and  my  staff,  "the  Navy 
Is  Just  like  everyone  else." 

And  then  one  day.  one  of  the  Navy  members 
of  my  staff  corrected  me.  "Doc."  he  said,  "the 
Navy  Is  not  like  everyone  else.  The  Navy  Is 
right/" 

And,  since  this  confirmed  what  my  mother 
used  to  say.  I  knew  that  I  at  last  had  the 
answer. 

The  answer  Is  that  the  Navy,  like  the  rest 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  Is  In  the  midst 
of  charting  a  course  which  will  enable  it  to 
beat  perform  Its  mission  in  support  of  the 
NJxon  doctrine.  It  Is  concerned  with  Vlet- 
namlzatlon,  with  withdrawals  of  American 
personnel  from  Southeast  Asia,  with  reduc- 
tions In  the  size  of  the  active  force,  and  with 
the  Imoact  of  diminishing  draft  calls. 

The  leaders  of  the  Navy  as  well  as  the 
members  of  the  Naval  Reserve  are  vitally  In- 
terested In  and  concerned  about  the  ability 
of  the  Naval  Reserve — both  surface  and  air — 
to  fulfill  the  responsibilities  placed  upon  It 
bv  the  Nixon  doctrine.  And  there  are  tan- 
gible proofs  of  the  sincerity  of  the  Navy  in 
Its  effort  to  make  the  Naval  Reserve  a  ready, 
capable,  usable  and  credible  part  of  the 
Nation's  sea  power. 

One  of  the  most  evident  results  of  the 
Navy's  total  force  thinking  is  the  change  In 
the  equipment  picture.  The  old  destroyers  In 
the  Naval  Reserve  have  been  replaced  by  other 
old  destroyers  but  with  a  difference — the 
present  reserve  fleet  consists  of  ships  which, 
though  limited  In  capability,  are  consid- 
ered by  the  Navy  as  combat  serviceable,  and 
the  modernization  program  under  way  Is 
scheduled  to  replace  all  of  the  current  ships 
by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1973  with  FRAM-1 
destroyers  which  will  be  compatible  In  all 
respects  with  the  active  fieet. 

Minesweeper  units  are  also  being  modern- 
ized and  the  ships  now  being  transferred  to 
the  Naval  Reserve  are  the  latest  models  In 
use  by  the  Navy. 

On  the  air  side,  the  reorganization  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  major  moderniza- 
tion program,  and  all  of  the  fighters  and 
attack  aircraft  now  In  the  Naval  Air  Reserve 
are  combat  deployable.  Furthermore,  the 
crews  of  these  aircraft  are  getting  training 
which  will  enable  them  to  achieve  a  much 
higher  degree  of  combat  readiness — carrier 
landings  and  all. 

New  Initiatives  are  appearing  in  the  force 
structure  of  the  Naval  Reserve  with  the  ad- 
vent of  riverine  forces,  and  there  are  other 
Innovations  In  the  making  Information  pro- 
vided me  by  Secretary  Hlttle  and  Admiral 
Zlmmermann — and  my  own  personal  ob- 
servations—show a  deliberate  trend  from  the 
traditional  program  of  training  individual 
augmentees  toward  unitization  and  toward 
greater  emphasis  on  hardware  oriented 
units — units  whose  ability  can  be  measured 
and  assessed  against  requirements  of  total 
mobilization  or  contingency  operations  and 
which  can  be  fitted  effectively  Into  the  total 
force  package  to  Increase  total  capability. 

The  progress  Is  Impressive.  The  problems 
are  not  by  any  means  Inconaequenrial  The 
strength  of  the  Navy's  selected  reserves 
dropped  significantly  below  the  minimum 
average  levels  mandated  by  the  Congress  last 
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year,  and  a  lot  of  good  planning  and  hard 
work  will  be  necessary  to  Insure  reaching  an 
end  strength  equal  to  the  statutory  levels  In 
the  current  year  and  years  to  come.  We  are 
helping  In  every  way  we  can  to  enable  the 
Navy  to  meet  the  strength  required  by  law. 
and  we  are  getting  support  from  Secretary 
Moot's  people  In  the  comptroller  part  of  the 
ofllce  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  as  well  as 
from  Secretary  Laird  himself.  A  good  example 
was  the  decision  to  allow  the  transfer  within 
Navy  funds  of  some  tl3  million  to  support 
Naval  Reserve  personnel  objectives. 

Of  special  concern  to  Secretary  Hlttle  and 
to  me  are  the  personnel  losses  which  have 
occurred  as  a  result  of  Naval  Air  Reserve 
decisions  of  a  year  ago.  The  Defense  Estab- 
lishment cannot  afford  the  waste  of  training 
funds  expended  In  the  past,  the  decrease 
In  personnel  readiness  or  the  potential  dis- 
enchantment of  the  people  Involved  in  ac- 
tions which  deny  meaningful  training  oppor- 
tunities to  dedicated  members  of  the  Reserve. 
We  Intend  to  continue  working  closely 
with  the  Navy  to  recoup  personnel  losses 
which  have  occurred.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Navy  can  develop  meaningful  mission 
oriented  programs  which  will  regain  and  re- 
tain the  valuable  people  whose  participa- 
tion in  the  Reserve  has  been  made  incon- 
venient and  unattractive,  or  even  Impossible, 
by  some  of  the  past  relocation  actions. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  shall  also  work 
closely  with  the  Navy  and  with  elements 
of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
Insure  that  any  future  proposals  for  changes 
In  geographic  distribution  of  the  Naval  Re- 
serve are  subjected  to  thorough  testing  as 
to  their  impacts  on  personnel  strengths  and 
readiness  before  decisions  are  made. 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  remind  you 
that  neither  the  Navy  nor  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  nor  even  the  Navy  and 
OSD  together  can  make  good  decisions  un- 
less we  know  the  facts.  And,  It  Is  for  this 
reason  that  the  voice  of  the  reservist  must 
be  heard  and  will  be  heard  in  the  halls  of 
the  Pentagon.  We  need  to  know  how  you 
can  help  us  to  produce  more  effective  policies 
and  programs.  We  need  to  know  how  we  can 
help  you  to  make  our  programs  achieve 
their  full  potential. 

The  Reserve  Officers  Association — whether 
In  the  person  of  Alex  Jackson.  Jim  Carpen- 
ter. Ed  Hule  or  groups  representing  their 
special  viewpoints— provides  one  avenue  for 
Informing  us  of  the  Impacts  of  policies.  The 
National  Naval  Reserve  Policy  Board  and 
the  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board  of  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  provide  addi- 
tional and  official  avenues.  And  you.  as  In- 
dividuals make  your  own  views  known  direct. 
In  person  or  by  mall. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  the  Navy  Itself 
has  recognized  the  Reserve  voice  In  manage- 
ment. The  movement  of  the  National  Naval 
Reserve  Policy  Board  of  the  Naval  Reserve 
Into  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Secietary,  the 
provision  of  a  full  time  staff  for  this  board, 
and  the  decision  to  Increase  the  frequency 
of  Its  meetings  are  evidence  that  the  reserv- 
ists will  be  heard. 

In  addition,  the  decision  to  retain  the  re- 
serve assistant  chief  billet  In  SUPERS  as  a 
fiag  billet  and  the  CNO's  personal  interest  In 
strengthening  the  authority  of  Admiral  Zlm- 
mermann's  office  should  make  possible  the 
development  of  the  type  of  capability  In  the 
Naval  Reserve  which  has  been  envisioned  by 
Secretaries  Laird  and  Kelley.  On  the  other 
hand.  I  am  convinced  that  there  Is  not 
adequate  manning  In  this  office  to  do  the 
Job  called  for  by  this  charter. 

Another  change  Is  the  provision  of  8  re- 
serve coordinators  In  key  functional  staff 
agencies  and  the  tying  of  these  focal  points 
to  OP  OIR.  This  should  Improve  integrated 
staff  management  If  these  are  added  billets 
with  exclusive  reserve  responsibility  OP  OIR 
Is  Involved  In  the  formulation  of  the  budget 
In  the  Initial  stages.  Also,  I  find  the  force 
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commanders  are  recognizing  that  the  ships 
of  the  Naval  Reserve  represent  a  sizeable  part 
of  the  Navy's  shore  bombardment  capability 
and  the  Reserve  focal  points  In  each  of  their 
headquarters  are  keeping  them  reminded  of 
that  fact  among  others.  Another  first  for  the 
Navy  Is  that  they  are  now  committed  to  pro- 
gramming Reserve  requiTements  in  the  Navy 
schools  Instead  of  Just  using  a  percentage 
override  to  determine  allocation  of  training 
spaces. 

Those  who  have  worked  with  me  In  the 
past  know  that  I  am  not  easily  satisfied  with 
promises  of  progress  and  that  I  wait  and 
see  results  before  I  Indicate  glowing  approval. 
I  have  no  patience  with  those  who  are  too 
quick  to  damn  or  with  those  who  are  too 
quick  to  praise. 

I  think  we  all  have  to  recognize  that  the 
Intent  of  the  Navy  to  actually  use  equipped 
Reserve  units  as  primary  and  Initial  aug- 
mentation for  the  active  force  Ls  relatively 
new.  This  concept — long  voiced  by  the  Con- 
gress. Chairman  Fisher,  and  by  the  ROA — 
has  only  recently  become  a  real  factor  In 
planning  In  some  areas. 

A  Navy  wit  recently  said  to  me  in  regard 
to  the  various  services  and  their  Reserves, 
"for  the  Air  Force,  what  Is  past  is  prologue; 
for  the  Army,  what  Is  present  Is  prologue: 
for  the  Navy,  what  Is  future  Is  prologue." 

This  current  situation  In  the  Naval  Re- 
serve Is  a  shakedown  cruise,  and  I  do  not 
advocate  that  you  or  I  or  the  Navy  leader- 
ship sit  Idly  by  and  watch  to  see  what  hap- 
pens. None  of  us  has  a  license  to  observe 
the  evolution  of  the  new  Naval  Reserve  pro- 
gram without  contributing  actively  to  Its 
development. 

And  I  know  we  can  count  on  the  con- 
tinuing support  of  Chairman  Fisher,  his 
able  aide  Bill  Cook,  and  otir  many  other 
friends  In  the  Congress  to  keep  us  awake 
to  otir  responsibilities. 

So  It  Is  not  a  matter  of  "working  with 
the  Navy."  about  which  I  made  Joking  Intro- 
ductory comments,  but  of  working  to^ 
gether — active  and  reserve  of  all  services. 

Despite  courses  challenged,  courses  cor- 
rected and  courses  confused.  I  have  learned 
that  Navy  people — active  and  reserve — are 
great.  They  are  concerned,  determined  and 
persistent.  They  are  steeped  In  tradition  but 
capable  of  making  tradition  serve  the  present 
circumstance.  And  I  have  learned  that  work- 
ing with  Navy  people — even  though  they  are 
always  right  as  my  mother  said — Is  an  ex- 
perience which  brings  special  psychological 
rewards  to  those  of  us  fortunate  enough  to 
have  the  opportunity. 

Our  effort  Is  a  team  effort,  and  all  the  ele- 
ments of  the  team  must  Join  In  massing 
their  thinking,  their  enthusiasm  and  their 
labor  to  produce  the  ready,  capable  and 
credible  Naval  Reserve  which  national  se- 
curity requires.  Such  a  massive  effort  cannot 
fall  t->  produce  massive  achievements  In  pro- 
tecting our  Nation's  future. 


TOWN  OP  A'YTR,  MASS..  CELE- 
BRATES ITS  CENTENNIAL 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or    MASSACHUSCTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A'HVES 

Thursday.  February  25,  1971 
Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring  U) 
the  attention  of  all  Americans  the  cen- 
tennial of  the  town  of  Ayer  in  Massa- 
chusetts. During  the  past  50  years  Ayer 
has  been  known  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  veterans  who  have  spent  some 
time  at  Port  Devens  which  is  located  In 
the  town  of  Ayer. 
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I  take  pleasure  in  noting  the  fine 
editorial  from  the  Fitchburg  Sentinel 
published  on  Feb.  18,  1971.  This  editorial 
presents  very  vividly  the  factual  back- 
ground of  the  town  of  Ayer  which  the 
editorial  correctly  describes  as  one  of 
"the  most  unique  communities  in  central 
New  England."  The  entire  Nation  owes 
an  incalculable  debt  to  the  people  of  the 
town  of  Ayer  where,  during  the  frantic 
years  of  World  War  II,  division  after 
division  of  American  men  came  and  went 
through  the  facilities  of  Fort  Devens. 

I  am  certain  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
people  of  the  town  of  Ayer  and  of  the 
entire  Montachusett  region,  that  this 
New  England  town  which  has  touched 
the  lives  of  innumerable  American  men 
should  continue  to  serve  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States  by  its  dedi- 
cation to  the  growth  and  improvement 
of  all  of  the  many  services  offered  to  the 
country  by  Fort  Devens. 


REPRESENTATIVE  WILLIAM  STEI- 
GER  ARGUES  FORCEFULLY  FOR 
ALL-VOLUNTEER  FORCE 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25.  1971 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
goal  of  an  all  Volimteer  Armed  Force  is 
one  shared  by  Congressmen  of  both  par- 
ties and  of  all  ideological  orientations. 

One  of  the  most  articulate  spokesmen 
for  a  Voluntary  Armed  Force  has  been 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Wis- 
consin, Representative  William  A.  Stei- 
CEB.  a  Republican. 

Recently,  Representative  Stkiceh 
VTOte  a  guest  column  for  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  in  which  he  traced  the  history 
of  the  current  legislative  effort  to  se- 
cure a  volunteer  army,  an  effort  I  am 
proud  to  sliare  as  principal  Democratic 
sponsor  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

So  that  Representative  Steigeb's  per- 
suasive arguments  may  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  all  of  our  colleagues  and 
other  readers  of  the  Record.  I  Include 
the  text  of  the  column  at  this  point: 
In  Mt  Opinion — Ending  the  Draft  Is  Pinz 
Goal,   if  Congress   Keeps   Control 

TTie  day  Is  approaching  when  the  armed 
forces  will  no  longer  need  to  draft  young  men 
in  order  to  meet  military  requirements.  Force 
levels  are  falling  notably,  from  3.5  million 
men  at  the  height  of  the  Vietnam  war  to  a 
projected  2.5  million  by  June  30,  1972.  By 
eliminating  KP  duty  and  other  traditional 
Irritants,  military  leaders,  such  as  the  dy- 
namic Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Elmo  R. 
Zumwalt.  Jr..  are  making  a  concerted  effort 
to  enhance  the  attractiveness  of  a  military 
career. 

At  the  same  time  plans  are  underway  to 

Increase  military  pay,  which  Is  currently  so 

'     low  that  some  50,000  servicemen's  families 

now  are  eligible  for  welfare.  Soon  military  pay 

should  compare  favorably  vrtth  civilian  wages. 

"cOtTLD    END    DRAFT    WITHIN    A    YEAR" 

President  Nixon  deserves  much  of  the  credit 
for  these  efforts.  Upon  taking  office,  he  ap- 
pointed a  high  level  commission,  headed  by 
former  Secretary  of  Defense  Thomas  S.  Oates, 
to  study  the  feasibility  of  ending  the  draft. 
Members  of  the  group  Included  two  past 
NATO  commanders  and  lefcders  of  business. 
Isbor,  academla  and  the  black  community. 
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In  February.  1970,  the  Gates  Commission 
reported  that  an  all-volunteer  force  was  not 
only  feasible,  but  desirable.  According  to  the 
commission,  the  draft  could  be  ended  within 
a  year  If  we  were  to  make  an  Initial  budgetary 
Investment  of  $3.24  billion;  thereafter  the 
volunteer  force  would  actually  save  money  by 
leading  to  a  more  efficient  allocation  of  man- 
I>ower  resources  and  training. 

I  am  sponsoring  legislation,  with  consider- 
able bipartisan  support,  to  enact  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  president's  commission. 

There  is  one  significant  difference,  however, 
between  the  legislation  and  the  current  In- 
terpretation of  the  administration's  position. 
The  executive  branch  apparently  foresees 
a  volunteer  force  developing  as  draft  calls  are 
slowly  reduced  to  zero,  but  with  the  president 
retaining  the  power  to  reinstate  the  draft 
whenever  he  believes  it  is  necessary. 

"zero  DRAIT"  not  proper  WAY 

I  strongly  disagree  with  thU  approach.  A 
presldentlally  controlled  "zero  draft"  Is  not 
the  proper  way  to  establish  a  volunteer  force, 
because  it  detracts  both  from  public  debate 
and  from  the  constitutional  responsibilities 
of  Congress. 

The  president's  commission  was  explicit 
in  Insisting  that  the  draft  be  relnstltuted 
only  with  the  express  consent  of  Congress: 

"If  congressional  approval  is  made  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  use  of  conscription,  the  ne- 
cessity for  legislative  action  will  guarantee 
public  discussion  of  the  propriety  of  what- 
ever action  is  under  consideration.  If  dis- 
cussion yields  a  reasonable  consensus,  the 
nation's  resolve  will  be  clearly  demonstrated 
and  made  less  vulnerable  to  subsequent  ero- 
sion. If  a  consensus  sufficient  to  Induce  Con- 
gress to  activate  the  draft  cannot  be  mus- 
tered, the  president  would  see  the  depth  of 
national  division  before,  rather  than  after, 
committing  U.S.  military  power." 

WOtTLD  DEBATE  MANPOWER  NEED 

Efforts  of  Congress  to  elicit  specific  infor- 
mation as  to  the  size  of  the  early  buildup 
and  the  planned  duration  of  our  stay  in 
Vietntmi  proved  to  be  less  than  satisfactory. 
As  a  result,  troop  levels  were  steadily  in- 
creased through  executive  control  of  the 
draft,  without  explicit  Congressional  debate 
over  the  wisdom  of  this  policy. 

Under  a  proper  voluntary  system,  the  need 
for  a  large  Increase  in  forces  would  have 
required  relnstltutlng  the  draft  or  calling 
up  the  reserves.  Either  measure  would  have 
prompted  full  scale  congressional  debate  over 
the  desirability  of  combat  Involvement  In 
Indo-Chlna. 

While  It  cannot  be  said  with  certainty 
that  such  a  debate  would  have  altered  our 
course  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  firmly  believe 
that  had  every  member  of  Congress  been  re- 
quired to  vote  on  drafting  men  to  fight  In 
Indo-Chlna.  our  leaders  would  have  been 
more  cautious  in  escalating  our  role  in  the 
conflict. 

Should  a  similar  situation  arise  again,  all 
members  of  Congress  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  fully  debate  the  issue. 

We  must  not  be  satisfied  with  tbe  goal  of 
a  "zero  draft."  The  draft  should  end,  and  the 
power  to  reinstate  conscription  should  be  re- 
served to  Congress. 

William  A.  Steiger. 


COMMISSION  ON  SECURITY  AND 
SAFETY  OP  CARGO 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  create  a  Commission 
on  Security  and  Safety  of  Cargo.  My  bill 
is  identical  to  the  one  which  Senator 
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Bible  introduced  in  the  other  body  yes- 
terday, £ind  I  will  shortly  be  seeking  co- 
sponsors  among  interested  Members  of 
this  body. 

My  involvement  in  this  area  began 
approximately  2  years  ago  when  a  num- 
ber of  constituents  complained  of  exces- 
sive losses  through  theft  and  pilferage  at 
John  P.  Kennedy  International  Airport 
in  New  York.  I  decided  to  visit  the  air- 
port, unannounced  to  avoid  any  guided 
tours,  and  saw  firsthand  the  insecure 
manner  in  which  cargo  lay  about  the 
airport.  Many  reasons  were  suggested 
for  the  ready  accessibility  of  cargo  to  the 
potential  thief,  including  a  lack  of  space 
for  proper  storsige  and  significant  delays 
in  clearing  imported  goods  through  U.S. 
customs. 

To  solve  this  problem,  I  called  a  series 
of  meetings  and  invited  all  interested 
parties,  including  appropriate  officials  of 
Government,  importers,  airline  officials, 
truckers,  retailers,  and  other  concerned 
individuals.  There  was  general  agree- 
ment that  the  problem  at  Kennedy  would 
be  somewhat  lessened  if  imported  cargo 
could  be  moved  from  the  airport  grounds 
more  quickly.  The  Bureau  of  Customs 
subsequently  agreed  to  our  recommenda- 
tions that  air  cargo  be  trucked  to  other 
customs  installations  in  the  New  York 
area  for  clearance  so  as  to  get  palletized 
cargo  away  from  the  airport  as  promptly 
as  possible. 

This  plan  was  implemented  and  with 
it  one  step  was  taken  in  the  much  larger 
battle  against  cargo  losses.  However,  as 
the  thorough  work  of  Senator  Bible's 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  has 
demonstrated,  we  are  still  faced  with 
cargo  crimes  in  all  modes  of  transporta- 
tion to  the  tune  of  more  than  a  billion 
dollars  a  year. 

No  form  of  transportation — air,  rail, 
truck,  marine — is  free  of  the  tremendous 
pressures  resulting  from  constant  pilfer- 
age and  large-scale  thefts  of  cargo. 

We  have  come  to  the  point  when  all 
the  available  resources  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  appropriate  organiza- 
tions in  the  private  sector  should  be 
joined  in  a  total  effort  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  stolen  truck,  air,  marine,  and  rail 
cargo.  Senator  Bible's  and  my  legislation 
to  create  a  Commission  on  Security  and 
Safety  of  Cargo  provides  us  with  the 
means  for  coordinating  such  a  unified 
and  thorough  effort. 

Moreover,  we  must  recognize  that  this 
is  truly  a  national,  not  a  regional,  prob- 
lem requiring  nationwide  solutions.  A 
patchwork  of  local  efforts  may  tempo- 
rarily ease  the  problem  in  a  specific  geo- 
graphical area  or  in  a  particular  mode  of 
transportation,  but  only  a  coordinated 
national  approach  will  permanently  solve 
this  problem.  The  creation  of  the  Com- 
mision  on  Security  and  Safety  of  Cargo 
with  its  broad  authority  to  look  Into  and 
make  suggestions  in  this  area  is  a  neces- 
sary and  desirable  step  toward  that  na- 
tional solution. 

The  Commission,  as  constituted  in  our 
legislation,  would  have  broad  responsi- 
bilities, including  the  following  major 
duties : 

To  examine  thoroughly  the  causes  and 
possible  means  of  preventing  theft  and 
pilferage  of  cargo  in  interstate  and  inter- 
national commerce. 
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To  develop  a  system  of  comprehensive, 
continuous,  and  uniform  loea  and  dam- 
age reporting  by  the  different  modes  of 
transportation. 

To  study  and  evaluate  present  carrier 
Mabliity  limits  for  losses  incurred  In  the 
transport  of  cargo  by  the  different  modes 
of  transporUtlon  and  to  evaluate  the  ad- 
equacy of  those  liability  limit* 

To  study  the  feaalblltty  and  make  rec- 
ommendations in  regard  to  suggestions 
that  there  be  a  Federal  systam  for  the 
licensing  and/or  identification  of  all  In- 
dividuals engaged  in  the  handling  of 
cargo  in  all  modes  of  transportation 

To  develop  security  standards  for  cargo 
handling  and  storage  facilities. 

To  recommend  legislation  and  or  ad- 
ministrative procedures  to  Increase  the 
security  and  safety  of  cargo  moving  in 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 

Quite  clearly  the  Commission  is  being 
given  an  elaborate  mandate  covering  vir- 
tually all  phases  of  cargo  handling.  To 
enable  the  Commission  bo  carry  out  this 
mandate  the  legislation  includes  ade- 
quate staff  authority  and  funds  to  fulfill 
the  broad  responsibilities  being  given  to 
the  Commission. 

Very  Importantly,  the  Commisalofi  will 
be  composed  of  representatives  of  all 
modes  of  transportation,  represenutlvea 
of  cargo  handling  and  Importers  assocl- 
atlonfl.  and  representatives  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  This  will  insure  an  eciulta- 
ble  forum  for  all  interested  parties  and 
guarantee  that  all  views  are  considered 
In  the  wort  of  the  Commlaakm. 

And  to  make  certain  that  the  work  of 
the  Commission  bears  fruit,  there  are 
specific  stipulations  on  the  filing  of  re- 
ports with  the  Congren  and  the  Presi- 
dent. Also,  the  bill  creating  the  Commis- 
sion with  Its  2-year  lifespan  reqxilres 
that  at  the  end  of  the  2  years  the  Secre- 
tary of  Tranjportatlon  promulgate  reg- 
ulations for  all  modes  of  transportation 
to  secure  maximum  safety  in  the  move- 
ment of  cargo. 

There  sue  m&ny  valid  reasons  for  a 
Gtovemment  crackdown  on  cargo  losses 
but  I  think  the  most  Important  may  well 
be  the  extent  to  which  this  multlbillion- 
dollar  racket  has  become  a  drain  on  the 
economy.  Small  businessmen,  unable  to 
pay  prohibitive  insurance  premiums,  are 
seriously  hurt  by  this  situation.  The  ne- 
cessity of  businessmen  paoslng  the  cost 
of  lost  shipments  onto  the  coosumer  has 
meant  increasing  prices  which.  In  turn, 
makes  the  consumer  the  ultimate  victim 
of  these  crimes. 

It  would  be  Inexcusable  if  we  did  not 
use  the  fiill  resources  at  our  cocnmand  to 
solve  the  problem  of  stolen  and  pilfered 
cargo  and  this  is  the  simple  but  sufastan- 
Ual  basis  for  the  Bible- Wolff  bill. 

I  hope  that  there  will  be  early  action 
on  the  meMure.  during  this  session  of  the 
92d 


CINCINNATI  ART  MUSEUM 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  KEATING 

oy  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESINTATIVI8 

Thursday.  February  25.  1971 

Mr.    KEATING.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   am 
heartened  that  the  Cincinnati  Art  Mu- 
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seum  Is  receiving  the  national  attention 
it  so  deserves. 

I  wish  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  Cincinnati  Is  truly  a  cultural  center 
with  the  world  renowned  Cincinnati 
Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Cincinnati 
Summer  Opera,  the  Playhouse  in  the 
Park,  and  the  Cincinnati  Art  Museum. 

The  museum,  located  in  Eden  Park  m 
Cincinnati,  has  110  galleries  of  perma- 
nent collections  which  span  more  than 
5.000  years  of  culture. 

The  heralded  success  of  the  Cincinnati 
Art  Museum  Is  largely  due  to  the  fine 
work  of  its  director,  Philip  Adams,  and  its 
board  chairman,  and  former  president. 
John  J  Emery  They  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  their  fine  work. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
recent  article  which  appeared  In  the  Feb- 
ruary 27.  1971,  edition  of  the  Saturday 
Review : 

Ths  Ftns  Ans 

(By  Kattiaxlne  Kub) 

CINCINNATI'S   NCW   LOOK 

Some  museums  try  to  cover  the  volumi- 
nous history  of  art,  school  by  school.  Even 
wealthy,  long-established  institutions  in- 
volved with  such  programs  have  difficulty 
maintaining  high  standards  How  less  well- 
endowed  museums  In  smaller  centers  are  to 
approach  this  problem  is  another  matter. 
Should  they  represent  each  period  dutifully 
though  not  necessarily  significantly,  or  would 
It  be  wiser  to  specialize  in  fields  where  su- 
perior works  are  still  available  but  not  yet  in 
great  demand?  The  Cincinnati  Art  Musexim 
twenty-five  years  ago  opted  for  the  latter 
choice  and  now,  after  a  quarter  century,  has 
published  (aided  by  the  Pord  Foundation)  a 
catalogue  of  Its  sculpture  collection.  For  It 
was  sculpture,  especially  ancient  sculpture 
from  Persia.  Egypt,  Or«ece.  Rome,  and  me- 
dieval Europe,  that  the  then  new  director, 
Philip  Adams,  along  with  the  museum's  bene- 
factor. Joiin  Emery,  choee  as  their  focus.  Be- 
cause tine  examples  of  these  objects  were  sUU 
on  the  market  at  rational  prices,  the  museum 
now  has  a  distinctive  collection  of  carved, 
modeled,  and  metal  artifacts  from  varied 
and.  as  a  rule,  advanced  cultures. 

It  is  rarely  primitive  art.  so  popular  today, 
one  remembers  from  Cincinnati;  it  is  more 
often  the  refined  sculpture  of  sophisticated 
ancient  civilizations.  This  is  not  to  say  the 
museum  offers  no  other  objects  of  equal  in- 
terest. A  smaU  painting  by  Mantegna  alone  is 
worth  a  trip  to  Cincinnati,  and  for  admirers 
of  Duveneck  or  Hiram  Power*  (both  local 
products)  this  museum  Is  mandatory.  It  also 
has  a  room  of  portraits  and  landscapes  by 
Oalnsborough  (several  splendid  ones)  and  an 
unexpectedly  distinguished  group  of  liodl- 
gUanls.  But  in  the  last  twenty -five  years  the 
museum  has  t>een  transformed,  and  It  Is  the 
ancient  sculpture  that  provides  much  of  the 
new  look. 

Why  the  average  collector  la  so  little  at- 
tracted to  similar  works  Is  a  mystery,  par- 
ticularly In  light  of  the  sums  paid  for  paint- 
ings occasionally  of  only  ephemeral  interest. 
The  ancient  artifacts  are  here  to  stay:  they 
belong  to  history,  and  they  often  belong  to 
the  beat  of  art.  too.  One  wonders  if  early 
sculpture  Is  lees  avidly  collected  because,  to 
be  fully  savor«d.  It  requires  a  specialised  ap- 
petite and  considerable  erudition,  or  Is  It  be- 
cause palnUnga  are  more  familiar  these  days 
and  more  readlUy  awoclated  with  oolor?  I 
recall  an  unceaaUig  refrain  that  haunted  me 
when  I  was  buying  art  for  a  large  American 
corporation  Prom  top  executives  to  young- 
est neophytes,  tbs  pie.*  was  always  the  Muns: 
"Give  us  something  with  color."  That  color, 
regardless  of  quality  or  purpoae.  can  become 
such  a  fixation  points  up  how  eloaely  most 
people  identify  art  with  sheer  decoration. 
And.  of  courae.  paintings  can  be  more  dla- 
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cretely   Installed;    they   hang   on   walls  and 
rarely  devour  surrounding  space. 

In  Cincinnati,  space  is  devoured  in  a  won- 
derful way.  Each  work,  no  matter  how  small, 
has  been  given  its  own  setting  so  that  it 
can  be  studied  at  the  right  height.  In  the 
right  light,  and  when  necessary  from  all 
sides  Especially  well  shown  and  Intelligently 
grouped  geographically  are  the  arts  of  Persia. 
Although  none  of  these  ancient  Iranian 
pieces  has  the  monumentallty  we  associate 
with  the  ruins  at  Persepolls,  they  dramat- 
ically evoke  the  extraordinary  world  of  Darius 
and  Xerxes  Three  fragmentary  reliefs  of  sur- 
passing purity  stand  out.  the  drawing  al- 
ways sensitive  but  sure,  the  modeling  no  less 
Impeccably  controlled.  All  three  were  found 
at  Persepolls  and  are  distinguished  by  the 
hieratic  majesty  that  invests  much  of  Per- 
sian art.  Everything  Is  measured,  rhythmic, 
and  authoritarian,  as  no  doubt  was  the  life 
of  the  ruling  class,  for  the  art  of  Persia  is 
clearly  Identified  with  the  glory  of  its  leaders. 
So  also  were  the  minor  arts,  a  corollary  pro- 
duct that  commonly  fiouiishee  In  periods  of 
power.  Typical  Is  a  superb  silver  rhyton  that 
turns  Into  a  kneeling  bull  reminiscent  of 
the  larger  architectural  ones  at  Persepolls. 
the  regal  city  that  dominated  Persia  and 
much  of  the  world  during  the  fifth  century 
B.C.  Cups  of  gold  and  sUver.  bracelets,  neck- 
laces, bowls,  and  bottles  are  all  brilliantly 
decorated  with  warriors,  animals,  birds, 
hunters,  and  musicians,  each  so  full  of  vital- 
ity as  to  obscure  the  original  purpose  of 
the  object.  It  would  seem  the  early  Iranians 
never  concerned  themselvee  with  the  Bau- 
hauaian  theory  that  form  foUows  function. 
The  splendors  of  their  profligate  civilization 
and  the  symbolism  of  their  religion  precluded 
such  cautious  reasoning. 

Cincinnati  has  fine  sculpture  from  earlier 
periods,  too.  Several  Egyptian  carvings  in  the 
round  and  others  In  relief  axe  notable;  so, 
too,  Is  a  bronse  "Kneeling  Horus."  tautly  de- 
signed and.  at  one  time,  probably  covered 
with  a  thin  layer  of  gold.  But  more  Im- 
portant Egyptian  collections  can  be  seen 
elsewhere.  However,  almost  unique  and  cer- 
tainly unique  in  America  is  a  splendid  series 
of  Nabataean  fragments  excavated  during 
1037  and  1938  from  a  Trans- Jordanian  tem- 
ple complex  by  the  American  School  of  Orien- 
tal Research  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Nelson  Glueck.  This  remarkable  assemblage. 
rivaled  only  by  a  concentration  of  similar 
works  In  Jordan,  la  the  first  installation  one 
saes  upon  entering  the  museum,  and  a  pro- 
vocative Introduction  it  is.  Although  the 
carvings  may  at  tlmas  be  more  interest- 
ing archeologically  than  esthetlcally,  they 
have,  as  Philip  Adams  notes  in  his  introduc- 
Uon  to  the  catalogue,  "a  controlled  but  In- 
tense life  force."  They  bring  us  face  to  face 
with  the  remote  culture  of  the  little-known 
Nabataeans.  a  tribal  people  of  Arabia  who 
are  best  remembered  for  their  rock-hewn 
capiul  city  of  Petra.  Their  period  of  as- 
cendancy was  short  (from  about  1(X)  b.c.  to 
A  J).  100).  but  during  that  time  they  proved 
themselves  to  be  able  architects  and  en- 
gineers. One  need  only  visit  the  desert  town 
of  Avdat  In  Israel  to  recognise  how  astutely 
the  Nabataeans  Invented  devices  to  trap  and 
disseminate  water.  Their  austere  carvings  are 
partly  Western,  even  classical  in  their  em- 
phasis on  form,  partly  Near  Eastern  In  their 
colorlstic  contrasu  of  high-lights  and  deep 
shadows.  That  these  artists  relied  on  the 
dynamics  of  searing  sunlight  Is  abundantly 
evident.  Heavy-handed  and  strangely  ob- 
seaaed.  their  works  are  a  far  cry  from  the 
Oraek  humanistic  fluency  that  antedated 
and  sometimes  infiuenoed  them. 

Classical  art  Is  also  well  represented  in 
Cincinnati.  I  recall  a  large  2600  b.c  Cycladlc 
figure  carved  both  front  and  back  with  the 
utmost  subtlety  Adhering  to  a  famlUar  style 
of  formAllsed  slmpltficaUon,  this  particular 
fatnale  efllgy.  nevertheless,  transcends  the 
usual  convantlonallged  Cycladlc  images, 
beautiful  as  they  are,  to  b«oom«  leas  a  stereo- 
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type  and  more  a  noble  Individualized  con- 
ception. Another  Oreek  work  of  top  quality  Is 
a  sixth-century  b.c.  bronze  bull  with  coUed 
tall  and  lifted  head,  a  creature  so  alive  with 
power  It  seems  to  embody  to  total  meaning  of 
virility. 

Of  Interest,  too,  Is  a  group  of  French  and 
Spanish  medieval  sculpture,  both  Roman- 
esque and  Gothic.  Many  pieces,  especially 
ths  wooden  onea,  still  retain  traces  of  their 
original  color,  for  in  the  ptast,  as  Is  true 
today,  sculpture  was  often  brightly  painted. 
From  the  region  of  Toulouse  in  France 
comes  a  twelfth-century  polychrome  wood 
carving  of  the  Virgin,  her  crisp,  linear,  and 
conventionalized  drapery  not  unlike  that  of 
certain  Near  Eastern  carvings  whose  Influence 
probably  filtered  through  via  the  art  of 
Bysantlum,  which  was  widely  known  In  Eu- 
rope at  the  time.  Here,  however,  facial  fea- 
tures were  beginning  to  take  on  greater  per- 
sonal meamng,  a  development  even  more 
clearly  evident  in  a  nearby  Gothic  figure  also 
from  France  and  dated  only  a  century  later. 
Entirely  humanized  and  doubtless  the  like- 
ness of  a  specific  person,  this  large  limestone 
carving  is,  with  the  exception  of  several 
Boman  portrait  busts,  the  most  naturalistic 
Intsrpretation  of  a  human  being  in  the 
museum's  survey  of  asirly  sculpture — a  svur- 
vsy  that  traces  In  condensed  form  the  grad- 
ual evolution  of  Western  Iconography. 

One  of  the  most  moving  objects  in  the 
collection  is  an  elongated  polychrome  wood 
figure  stretched  out  horizontally  with  its 
head  on  a  pillow.  This  awkward,  deeply 
touching  Spanish  tomb  effigy  suggests  that 
technical  maturity  is  not  the  final  criterion. 
Many  earlier  civilizations,  notably  those  of 
Greece,  Egypt.  Persia,  China,  and  India,  dis- 
played a  breathtaking  mastery  of  materials, 
but  the  Spanish  carving,  for  all  Its  surface 
crudities,  has  a  human  nobility  and  a  hu- 
mility rarely  encountered  In  pre-Christian 
art. 

It  is  this  opportunity  to  compare  various 
cultures  chronologically,  geographically  and 
psychologically  that  makes  a  visit  to  the 
Cincinnati  Art  Museum's  sculpture  galleries 
*  living  experience.  Other  museums  have 
larger  collections  and.  in  many  instances, 
rare  works,  but  I  recall  few  institutions  where 
the  Installation  is  as  sympathetic  or  the 
sequence  more  revealing. 


ON  PRESS  COVERAGE  OF  THE 
VIETNAM  WAR 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or  nxiNon 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  25,  1971 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  append 
herewith  an  article  by  Kenneth  Craw- 
ford in  the  Washington  Post,  of  Febru- 
ary 23,  with  reference  to  a  recent  speech 
by  J.  Russell  Wiggins,  former  editor  of 
the  Washington  Post,  on  press  coverage 
of  the  Vietnam  war.  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues will  be  interested  in  reading  it. 

On  Pkxss  Covxragk  or  the  Viktnam  Was 
(By  Kenneth  Crawford) 

How  wotild  the  modem  media  have  re- 
ported George  Washington's  crossing  of  the 
Delaware  at  McKonkey's  P*rry  on  Chrlst- 
fflM,  1776?  J.  Russell  Wiggins,  former  editor 
of  the  Waslilngton  Post,  asked  thU  Impor- 
t»at  question — €Uid  answered  It — In  a  q>eech 
to  the  Washington  Association  of  New  Jer- 
••y  on  Washington's  arbitrary  new  birthday. 
February  16. 

Television  camera  men  would  have  focused 
^^  zoom  lenses  on  the  rag-wrapped  feet 
of  Washington's  troopers.  When  it  was  over, 
inicrophones  would  have  been  thrust  under 
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the  noses  of  stripling  recruits  to  catch  their 
answers  to  the  question:  "How  do  you  feel 
about  some  of  your  buddies  being  lost  In  this 
sneaky  opw^tton?"  The  writing  wta  corre- 
spondents would  have  salted  their  dispatches 
with  suggestions  that  the  whole  bloody  ven- 
ture was  lll-concelved  by  an  Incompetent 
commander.  Ill -excused  by  a  badly  trained 
and  equipped  army  and  predestined  to  fall. 

New  Tork  editorial  writers  would  have  fol- 
lowed up  with  lamentations  about  the  plight 
of  Trenton's  civilian  peculation,  driven  from 
Its  snug  houses  into  the  cold  on  a  sacred 
holiday,  caught  In  the  crossfire  between  Hes- 
sian defenders  and  attacking  colonials,  and 
forced  Into  a  fight  against  Its  wlU  over  a 
questionable  cause:  something  alx>ut  taxa- 
tion without  representation.  Washington,  In- 
stead of  attacking,  should  have  been  nego- 
tiating. His  occupation  of  Trenton  and  quick 
withdrawal  showed  that  he  was  still  en- 
gaged in  search-and-destroy  operations — 
"foUowlng  the  wlll-o-the-wlsp  of  military 
victory,"  as  Wiggins  thought  the  editorial 
writers  would  have  put  It. 

Wiggins  fantasy  was,  of  course,  a  wry  com- 
ment on  the  way  the  media  oT  the  608  and 
the  start  of  the  70s  have  dealt  with  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  This  war  Is  the  first  in  which 
American  media,  measured  by  weight  of 
viewershlp.  readership  and  Influence,  have 
been  kinder  to  the  nation's  enemies  than  to 
Its  frlendlies.  This  has  been  partly  inadvert- 
ent, partly  not.  In  any  case.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  has 
come  off  as  this  war's  greatest  hero,  the  Vlet- 
cong  as  Its  most  admired  fighters,  American 
and  South  Vietnamese  leaders  as  its  most 
mistriisted  participants,  American  OIs  as  Its 
least  appreciated  warriors,  especially  sines 
My  Lai,  which  has  been  made  the  basis  for 
unjust  generalization,  and  South  Vietnamese 
soldiers  as  Invariably  unreliable,  also  unjvist. 

All  this  is  something  new  for  Americans. 
They  have  always  before  tended  to  be  home- 
team  rooters.  In  British  pubs  Rommel  may 
have  been  the  favorite  hero  of  the  second 
world  war  but  Americans  stood  by  their  own 
even  when  correspondents  on  the  scene  In 
North  Africa  Intimated.  Insofar  as  Intima- 
tion could  be  slipped  through  the  censorship, 
that  the  "Darlan  deal"  and  mistreatment  of 
De  Gaulle  were  compromising  the  morality 
of  the  allied  war  effort. 

Wars  have  never  been  pretty  but  their 
u^lness  has  never  before  been  conveyed  to 
American  households  In  living  color,  as  it 
has  this  time,  and  always  from  our  side  be- 
cause the  other  side  is  out  of  reach  of  cam- 
eras and  correspondents.  But  it  is  more  than 
ttiat.  War  correspondents  have  often  been 
Instant  experts  and  critics  and  they  seem 
even  more  so  this  time.  They  have  to  be 
youthful  to  stand  the  physical  rigors  and 
brave  to  take  the  chances  they  must  run  in 
Vietnam.  More  than  30  of  them  have  been 
killed.  They  are  admirable  In  action  but 
sometimes  wrong  In  their  strategic  and  tacti- 
cal Judgments  and  simplistic  in  their  pcdl- 
tlcs. 

Prize  committees,  Pulitzer  Included,  have 
rewarded  the  most  captious.  The  self-styled 
"cowboys"  who  constituted  themselves  a  sort 
of  get-rld-of-Dlem  committee  In  the  early 
days  of  the  war  made  a  point  of  being  on 
hand  for  every  bonze  Immolation  and  of  rep- 
resenting the  Saigon  disorders  as  a  sort  of 
holy  way  between  the  ruling  Catholics  and 
the  subject  Buddhists.  Reputations  were 
forged  in  the  bonze  flres. 

Here  in  Washington,  too,  there  has  been 
a  lively  Journalistic  contest  to  be  first  with 
the  worst.  One  of  Its  high  points  was  The 
New  York  Times  revelation  In  the  after- 
math of  the  Tet  attacks  that  the  military 
was  asking  for  206,000  more  troops  to  take 
advantage  of  the  enemy's  overextension. 
Coming,  as  it  did.  two  days  before  the  New 
Hampshire  primary,  the  Tlmee  report  had 
enormous  political  Impact.  It  almost  cer- 
tainly contributed  to  the  big  McCarthy  vote 
and.  In  turn,  to  President  Johnson's  subse- 
quent decision  not  to  run  again. 
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The  genesis  of  the  expose,  If  that  U  what 
It  was,  has  Just  been  publicly  revealed  for 
the  first  time  by  Philip  Potter,  Washington's 
Bureau  Chief  of  the  Baltimore  Sun.  It  was 
leaked  to  the  Times  by  Townsend  Hoopes, 
then  a  Pentagon  ofllclal  of  dovish  persuasion. 
Actually,  the  plan  Hoopes  made  available  to 
the  nnaes  was  one  of  the  alternatives  under 
consideration  and  one  which  had  little 
chance  for  Presidential  approval  in  the  Wash- 
ington atmosphere  of  post-Tet  distress. 
Hoopes  had  to  violate  a  specific  presidential 
order  of  secrecy  pending  decision  to  spring 
the  leak. 

Things  haven't  changed  much,  as  the  sus- 
picious reporting  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
effort  to  cut  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trails  in  Laos 
demonstrates.  By  part  of  the  press  It  Is 
treated  as  a  cunning  scheme  to  Ixiject  Amer- 
icans Into  an  expanded  war  rather  than 
what  it  is,  a  bold  attempt  to  prepare  for  con- 
tinued evacuation  of  American  forces.  Rie- 
porters  and  editors  keep  telling  themselves 
and  others  that  they  have  been  more  per- 
ceptive about  this  war  than  have  military 
and  political  leaders.  They  may  be  right.  But 
they  have  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  ultimate 
irresponsibility.  In  President  Nixon's  place, 
they  would  probably  be  doing  about  what  he 
Is  doing.  And  history  may  be  more  approv- 
ing of  him  than  of  them. 


SEVERE  HOUSING  SHORTAGE  IN 
NEW  YORK 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

or  NEW  Tout 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday,  February  25,  1971 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  every- 
one realizes  my  district  In  New  York  City 
Is  currently  being  plagued  by  a  terrible 
housing  shortage.  For  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues,  I  insert  the  following  letter 
in  the  Rzcord  : 

CONOKESS  or  THE  Unttxd  Statxs, 

Houss  or  Reprxsentativbs, 
Woihington.  D.C.,  February  2, 1971. 
Mr.  Alexandeb  Whson, 

General  Real  Estate  Manager,  New  Tork  Tele- 
phone Co.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Deax  Mb.  Wilson  :  I  am  writing  to  express 
my  deep  Indignation  over  the  fact  that  73 
vacant  apartments  in  my  district  are  be- 
ing held  off  the  market  by  yotir  company. 
Since  the  phone  company  has  been  quite 
open  about  the  fact  that  the  properties  will 
not  be  needed  for  another  five  to  eight  years, 
there  is  no  excuse  for  these  apartments  be- 
ing unavailable  to  families  who  need  them 
now. 

In  this  period  of  housing  crisis  in  New 
Tork  families  are  being  forced  to  live  in 
sub-standard  hotels  and  to  become  squat- 
ters In  vacated  buildings.  It  Is  nothing  less 
than  a  criminal  act  to  force  people  Into 
such  conditions  by  further  restricting  sn 
already  restricted  housing  market. 

I  strongly  urge  you  to  accept  the  pro- 
posal made  by  Deputy  Borough  President 
Leonard  Cohen  and  lease  the  72  vacant 
apartments  to  the  City's  Housing  and  De- 
velopment Administration. 
Sincerely, 

Bei.i.a  S.  Abzug. 

The  very  thought  of  vacant  housing  in 
such  a  time  of  crisis  has  mobilized  my 
constituents  who  have  been  in  series  of 
meetings  after  series  of  meetings  at- 
tempting to  get  the  seemingly  simple 
solution  mentioned  in  my  letter  adopted 
by  A.T.  b  T.:  the  leasing  of  the  vacant 
apartments  to  the  city  of  New  York. 

It  may  not  seem  significant  on  the 
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floor  of  Congress  to  talk  about  72  vacant 
apartments  but  it  is  very  significant— 
It  is  just  another  small  indication  of  an 
established  and  prosperous  group's  un- 
responsiveness to  the  crisis  around  them. 
I  hope  that  the  meetings  will  be  con- 
cluded soon  and  that  I  wUl  be  able  to 
report  to  this  body  our  success  in  obUm- 
ing  the  apartments  for  the  homeless 
people  who  need  them. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  am  Indeed  proud  to  be  able  to  salute 
this  nne  organization  and  again  wish  to 
express  my  full  support  and  admiration 
for  the  contribution  FFA  has  made  to 
this  Nation. 


February  25,  1971 


ROBERT    F.    ROEMINO 


NATIONAIJeFFA  WEEK  THEME:   "IN- 
VOLVED IN  AMERICAS  FUTURE" 


HON.  MARK  ANDREWS 


OF    NOBTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSI  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  25.  1971 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  those  of  us  living  in  rural 
America  know  of  the  tremendous  job 
faced  by  our  farmers  in  supplying  food- 
stufts  to  feed  not  only  the  people  of  this 
great  Nation,  but  the  entire  world.  This 
is  a  great  responsibility  and  our  farm- 
ers have  and  continue  to  meet  this  great 
challenge.  This  week  is  National  FFA 
Week  and  the  theme  for  this  years  ob- 
servation is  "Involved  in  Americas  Fu- 
ture." , 

There  are  about  450  000  young  people 
involved  in  the  Future  Farmers  of  Amer- 
ica program  in  ebout  9.000  chapters 
across  the  Nation.  The  purpose  of  the  or- 
ganizaUon  is  to  prepare  our  young  peo- 
ple for  careers  in  agriculture.  FFA  mem- 
bers are  involved  in  learning  modern 
production  and  business  techniques  so 
that  they  will  be  prepared  to  do  their 
part  in  feeding  the  world  s  growing  pop- 
ulation. ,     ^, 

FFA  is  an  action  oriented  organlzaUon 
as  evidenced  by  this  years  theme.  In  my 
own  State  of  North  Dakota.  FFA  plays  a 
most  important  role.  As  I  have  pomted 
out  many  times  in  these  distinguished 
halls,  agriculture  is  North  Dakota's  larg- 
est and  most  important  industry.  About 
85  percent  of  the  States  mcome  is  based 
on  agriculture,  and.  being  a  farmer  my- 
self. I  am  deeply  interested  in  agricul- 
ture and  the  organizations  which  play  an 
important  role  In  the  production  of  food. 
It  has  been  my  privilege  to  observe 
over  the  years  the  oustanding  role  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America  has  and  con- 
tinues  to   play   in  assuring   the   future 
progress  and  prosperity  of  North  DakoU. 
Aside  from  the  imporUnt  occupational 
training,   the  FFA  has  an  outstanding 
record  for  the  development  of  leader- 
ship, character,  cooperation,  and  citizen- 
ship among  its  members.  These  have 
been  the  goals  of  the  organization  since 
its  founding  back  in   1928.  Our  young 
farmers  are  inspired  today  by  the  .same 
basic  belief  that  led  to  the  establishment 
of  FFA  over  40  years  ago,  a  belief  in  the 
future  of  farming. 


HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  25.  1971 
Mr  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Dr  Robert  F.  Roeming.  director  of  the 
Center  for  TwenUeth  Century  Studies  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin— Milwaukee, 
who  is  incidentally  a  friend  and  constit- 
uent, has  recently  stepped  down  as 
managing  editor  of  the  Modern  Lan- 
guage Journal.  Dr.  Roeming  served  as 
managing  editor  for  8  years. 

The  Modern  Language  Journal,  estab- 
lished in  1916.  has  for  54  years  been  a 
leading  vehicle  for  the  publication  of 
learned  articles  on  research,  pedagogical 
development,  and  apphed  linguistics  in 
the  field  of  foreign  language  teaching  in 
the  United  SUtes  and  abroad. 

Remigio  U.  Pane,  chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Modem  Languages  at  Rut- 
gers University  and  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Modem  Language 
Teachers  Associations,  has  written  a  fit- 
ting tribute  to  Dr  Roeming  both  for  his 
service  as  managing  editor  of  the  Jour- 
nal, and  his  other  nationally  recognized 
professional  contributions.  I  believe  Mr. 
Pane's  tribute  deserves  attention; 
RoMST   P    RoiMiNO    Managing   EDirom, 

1903-70 
WUh  the  December  1B70  Issue  of  The  ^fod- 
em  Language  Journal.  Robert  P.  Roeming 
completed  eight  years  as  lis  managing  editor 
and.  in  passing  the  mantle  to  his  successor, 
he  brought  to  a  close  perhaps  the  most  excit- 
ing and  fruitful  period  of  the  Journal's  54- 
year  history. 

Every  one  of  the  64  issues  of  the  MLJ  which 
Bob  Roeming  edited  Is  a  testimonial  to  his 
dedication,  competence,  and  wisdom.  One 
may  mention  some  issues  that  stand  out 
above  others,  such  as  thjse  dealing  with  Bl- 
llnguallsm.  the  evaluation  of  th©  Pennsyl- 
vania Project.  Vocational  Opportunities,  and 
many  others  However,  the  Oolden  Anniver- 
sary Issue  of  October  1966.  dedicated  to  An 
Exposition  of  the  Guidelines  for  Teacher 
Education  Programs  in  Modem  Foreign  Lan- 
guage stands  out.  In  my  opinion,  as  the 
most  worthwhile  single  contribution  the  Na- 
tional Pederatlon  of  Modern  Language 
Teachers  Associations  has  made  to  our  pro- 
fession. 

It  Is  In  the  dedication  of  this  Issue  that  we 
find  expressed  Bob  Roemlng's  credo  as  editor 
"to  mold  The  Modern  Language  Journal  Into 
a  force  for  Improving  the  profession  which  It 
represents  In  addition  to  being  the  constant 
reflection  of  creative  hlnklng  of  lU  members 
and  the  harbinger  of  Information  which  can 
stimulate  effective  learning  and  leaching." 
The  success  of  Mr   Roeming  In  transform- 


ing his  hopes  Into  reality  may  be  measured 
by  the  high  regard  in  which  the  iShJ  is  held 
by  the  classroom  leachers  of  the  nation. 

The  editorship  of  the  MLJ  is  not  the  only 
contribution  of  Robert  Roeming  to  his  pro- 
fession over  the  past  eight  years.  In  add.tlon 
to  his  active  partlclpat.on  In  all  conferences 
and    meetings    of    learned    societies    in   the 
United  States,  he  has  participated  actively 
and  presented  papers  In  many  international 
meetings  In  Latin  America,  Canada,  Belgium. 
Prance.    Germany,    Holland,    England,    and 
Roumanla.   He  has  also  continued  his  own 
research  and  scholarly  work,  not  only  In  the 
field  of  language  and  literature,  but  has  ex- 
plored   successfully    many   other   fields   and 
has    made    valuable    contributions   In   these 
also.  The   range  of  Dr    Roemlngs  scholarly 
interests  and  contributions  will  be  apparent 
from  his  bibliography  to  be  published  In  the 
March  issue  of  the  MLJ:  It  Is  sufficient  here 
to    mention    his   Camus    Bibliography   pub- 
liahed  completely  by  computer  as  the  result 
of  years  of  research  and  experiment  In  the 
use  of  computers  in  humanistic  research. 

Professor  Roeming  has  also  rendered  dis- 
tinguished service  to  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin-Milwaukee since  1934.  when  he  was 
first  appointed  Teaching  Assistant  there, 
upon  receiving  the  B  A.  degree  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison.  He 
earned  the  MA  In  1936  and  the  Ph.D.  In 
1941  from  the  same  institution. 

A  full  professor  of  French  and  Italian  since 
1956,  he  has  served  as  Chairman  of  his  De- 
partment, 1956-58;  Associate  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Letters  and  Sciences.  1957-62;  Di- 
rector of  the  Department  of  Language  Lab- 
oratories, 1964-70;  Acting  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Slavic  Languages.  1965-67; 
Administrator  of  English  as  a  Second  Lan- 
guage F»rogram  since  1967;  Director  of  the 
Center  for  Twentieth  Century  Studies  since 
1968 

The  range  of  Robert  Roemlng's  profession- 
al contributions  may  be  appreciated  by  ex- 
amining  some  of  his  extracurricular  acUv- 
itles  for  the  year  1969-70.  Sumnaer  1969:  di- 
rected 2  three-week  Institutes  for  Training 
Experienced    Teachers    to    Teach    Standard 
English  to  Adults  with  an  Educational  Equiv- 
alency  of   Eighth    Grade   or   less,   a  TKSOL 
Project:   organized  and  directed  a  three-day 
seminar  on  "Language  and  Social  Stratlflca- 
tlon."  September  1969:   read  paper  "A  New 
Concept  of  the  Language  Laboratory  and  Its 
Application  to  Research  and  to  the  Develop- 
ment of  I>roflclency  in  Language  Learning" 
at  the  Second  International  Congress  on  Ap- 
plied Linguistics.  Cambridge,  England.  Janu- 
ary  1970:   delivered  address.  "The  Language 
Laboratory  of  the  Future. '  at  the  Canadian 
Conference  on  tlv»  Language  Laboratory  In 
Montreal:  participated  In  the  symposium  on 
Camus  to  commemorate  the  tenth  anniver- 
sary of  his  death.  March:   delivered  address 
at  the  Georgetown  University  21st  Bound- 
table   on   Language   and   Linguistics.  April: 
spoke  at  the  Northwest  Pacific  Conference  on 
Foreign  Languages  on  "Teaching  English  as 
a  Second  Language  aa  a  Model  for  Pofetgn 
Lanifxiage  Teaching"  July:  organlaed  senUoar 
ia  "GeneraUng  Literary  Appreciation  AflJon« 
High  School  and  College  Students"  and  an- 
other seminar  In  "Linguistic  Hostility  as  a 
Factor  in  Employment  of  the  Marginal  Worx- 
er  "  This  record  speaks  for  Itself. 

Robert  Roeming,  outstanding  editor, 
teacher,  scholar,  humanist,  has  earned  the 
gratitude  of  the  NPMLTA  and  of  the  entire 
foreign  language  profession. 


